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'United  States 
of  America 


Congressionalllecorcl 

PROCEEDINGS    AND    DEBATES    OF    THE    70/^  CONGRESS,  SECOND    SESSION 


The  Air  Force  ia  TransitioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or    ILLIWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  herewith  an.  address 
delivered  by  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz,  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  at  Belleville.  111.,  on 
January  8,  iskc.  General  Spaatz  was  the 
honored  guest  at  a  "Salute  to  Scott  Field" 
testimonial  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Belleville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

His  address  follows: 

Coming  back  to  Scott  Field  revives  mem- 
ories of  the  days  when  the  air  was  young, 
when  the  old  ballcon  hangar  here  was  a  wel- 
come sight  to  Army  airmen.  As  parent  school 
In  World  War  II  for  the  training  of  technical 
personnel  It  made  a  large  contribution  to 
our  victory  In  the  air.  It  continues  to  have 
a  role  ot  essential  significance  for  America's 
air  power,  turning  out  flrst-rale  radio 
mechanics  and  operators,  without  which 
there  can  be  no  effective  air  power  I  am 
happy  to  join  yov  In  the  civic  salute  to  Scott 
Field,  which  spanned  the  two  World  Wars 
with  an  unbroken  record  of  service  to  the 
Air  Force 

Col  NeaJ  Crelghton,  your  commanding  offi- 
cer, was  port  commandant  of  Camp  Griffith. 
Bushey  Park,  headquarters  of  the  Eighth  Air 
Force  of  USSTAF.  and  In  1944  of  General 
Eisenhower  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  kept 
the  post  In  model  condition,  opened  faclll- 
tlea  to  keep  all  ranks  happy,  and  Is  remem- 
'  l>ered  fo»  his  constAOt  effort  to  promote  good 
will  with  the  British,  assisted  by  Colonel 
Bailey,  alstf  present  During  the  V-1  period, 
when  flying  bombs  Interrupted  work  during 
the  day  and  our  sleep  at  night.  Colonel 
Crelghton  built  sand -bag  shelters  for  us  all, 
"and  set  up  a  loud  speaker  warning  system, 
and  even  signals  by  t)ell8  for  my  residence 
■ofne  miles  distant,  so  that  we  were  able  to 
get  away  from  flying  glass.  He  was  our  eyes 
and  ears  In  that  troublesome  summer  of 
1944  This  is  to  tell  him  that  we  all  appre- 
ciated his  care 

Present  here  is  Col.  Dick  Hughes,  chief  of 
A-5,  USSTAF  whoae  unerring  instinct  In  the 
selection  of  targets  was  an  Important  key  to 
our  success  in  hitting  the  enemy  In  the  vital 
spoU  where  it  hurt  him  most.  Colonel 
Mugbes  had  two  main  topics  of  talk  In  thoee 
days — targets  and  Guernsey  cattle  near  8t. 
Louti. 

And  we  see  Col.  Ken  Bitting  who  kept  our 
personnel  problems  down  to  a  minimum.    II 
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he  were  on  the  same  Job  In  the  Air  Forces  now 
he  might  lose  some  of  the  geniality  which  he 
maintained  in  the  hard  days  of  war. 

Finally,  the  Army  Air  Forces  would  like 
to  offer  In  this  district  a  very  special  tribute 
of  appreciation  to  your  Congressman.  Mr. 
Puce.  His  long  afsociatlon  with  Congress- 
man Ed  Schaefer.  another  highly  esteemed 
friend  of  the  Air  Forces,  and  his  tour  of  duty 
as  an  enlisted  man  In  this  last  war.  give  him 
an  invaluable  background  of  training  and 
experience  for  his  post  In  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  In  saluting  Scott  Field,  we  of 
the  Air  Forces  also  salute  Congressman  Pkice 
and  his  colleagues  from  Illinois. 

I.    TUCINO  IN  THE  AIB  POWER  ACE 

My  subject  tqplght.  which  I  can  only  sug- 
gest In  outline.  Is  the  Air  Force  In  transi- 
tion—transition to  its  peacetinje  role  as  first- 
line  defense 

America  has  been  accustomed  to  take  time 
for  granted. 

We  develdped  the  comfortable  luxury  of 
reliance  on<a  time  lag  long  ago,  in  the  age  of 
steam,  when  we  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
sudden  attack  by  any  aggressive  power.  The 
habit  remains  with  us. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  we  had  time  to 
focus  energies  on  our  Internal  frontier,  be-, 
cause  the  British  Navy  made  Is  relatively  safe. 
We  could  afford  to  keep  our  Military  Estab- 
lishment small. 

We  had  time  In  World  War  I  to  meet  dan- 
ger because  the  Allies  held  .the  breach  until 
we  were  psychologically  ready.  Even  so  we 
entered  comljat  in  1918  with  many  of  our 
weapons  supplied  us  by  Britain  and  Prance. 

And  we  had  time  once  more  after  Pearl 
Harbor  because  other  nations  were  absorbing 
the  attacks  of  the  Axis.  We  had  2Vi  years 
to  build  our  arsenal  and  train  our  manpower 
for  the  all-out  assault  in  1944. 

The  jxjlnt  is  that  the  American  luxury  of 
the  time  lag.  a  byproduct  of  geography  and 
bistoricai  circumstance  In  the  age  of  steam. 
Is  gone  forever — ^battered  by  the  new  speed. 
new  range,  and  new  strategy  of  surprise 
through  air  [xiwer.  The  time  lag  was  ob- 
literated by  the  long-range  bomber,  by  the 
atomic  tx)mb.  America  Is  no  longer  the 
young  Republic,  remote  from  aggressors. 
Our  hideway  Is  gone;  the  world  closes  In. 

America  emerged  from  the  war  with  tech- 
nical, naval,  and  air  superiority  of  the  world. 
The  key  position  in  the  world  responsibility 
to  keep  the  peace  Is  thrust  upon  America, 
whether  we  like  It  or  not. 

That  responsibility  can  ht  met  only  by  the 
dominant  medium  of  the  new  age — an  air 
force  In  being,  alert  to  surprise,  equipped  by 
the  latest  In  science,  and  manned  by  the 
finest  in  technical  personnel. 

That,  In  turn.  Is  a  matter  of  timing — of 
changing  American  thinking  from  reliance 
on  a  time  lag,  now  historically  lost,  over  to 
reliance  on  preparation  for  the  split-second 
exigencies  of  the  age  of  air  power  and  nu- 


clear energy.     That  is  the  mental  road  to 
national  security.    There  la  no  other  roed. 

n.   LESSONS  IN  TiMntc 

Our  past  reliance  on  the  traditional  time 
lag  gave  us  some  very  close  calls.  We  were 
aided  not  only  by  our  eventual  allies  hold- 
ing the  breach  until  we  got  ready,  but  also 
by  the  wrong  timing  ol  our  enemies. 

One  instance  was  the  Kaisers  declaratusn 
of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  on  our 
shipping  in  World  War  I.  That  brought  us 
into  the  war  In  April.  If  that  had  been 
delayed  until  the  Germans  had  enough  sub- 
marines, in  the  slimmer  of  1917.  America 
might  well  have  been  too  late. 

Another  instance  was  the  premature  Ger- 
man air  blitt  on  Britain  In  1940.  without 
heavy  bomt>ers  necessary  for  such  a  task. 
The  Spitfire  and  secret  radar  saved  Britain. 
and  saved  the  Island  base  for  America  to 
join  the  all-out  assault. 

Then,  our  own  bad  timing.  In  1838-49. 
when  the  Nazis  were  demonstrating  the  effec- 
tiveness of  air  sup^lorlty  on  the  Continent, 
our  .Air  Force  ha^  only  1,300  flying  ofBcers 
on  active  duty,  amjtwo  fiylng  schools  (Ran- 
dolph and  Kelly ».^X 

After  the  blinding  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor 
we  galvanized  to  action  and  began  the  race 
with  time  In  our  build-up  for  battle.-  Thanks 
to  Britain  and  Russia,  we  had  time,  but  not 
too  much.  We  required  two  and  a  half  years 
to  get  our  arsenal  and  manpower  ready  for 
the  all-out  assault.  Our  people  proved  their 
technical  genius  In  the  arsenal,  and  our 
commanders  proved  their  strategic  genitis. 
as  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  fliers  proved  their 
valor  and  ^lau  in  battle. 

When  the  smoke  blew  away  German  war 
industries  were  masses  of  twisted,  useless 
iron.  German  cities  were  blown  apart.  That 
was  the  work  of  the  new  weapon — the  four- 
engined  bomber,  the  B-17.  the^B  24.  and  the 
Eritish  Lancaster. 

Nevei  tjefore  In  history  had  a  great  Indus- 
trial country  be^u  destroyed  from  within,  far 
from  the  battle  lines  on  land  or  sea. 

A'r  power  h-Hl  arrived  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tor  •  with  a  strategy  and  tactic  of  Its  own. 

In  the  Pacific  our  atr  power,  operating  from 
bves  won  by  the  Navy  and  Army  forces,  made 
the  Invasion  of  Japan  unnecessary,  Japan 
also  collapsed  from  within.  In  which  story  the 
Btom'c  ixanbwas  only  the  last  and  most 
dr^matl{'  chapter. 

We  won  the  race  with  time,  which  began 
at  Pearl  Haxbor. 

But  let  u»  not  forget  that  we  were  again 
aided  by  the  wrong  timing  of  our  enemies. 
The  Germans  discovered  too  late  their  wrong 
us^  of  air  power,  which  they  had  harnessed 
to  the  specific  needs  of  their  ground  troops. 
They  became  aware  too  late  of  the  fatal  lack 
of  heavy,  four-englned  bombers.  They  di- 
verted plant  capacity  from  their  air  force  to 
the  making  at  V-l's  and  V-2's.  which  were 
also  too  Ute.  Had  they  used  the  V-1  against 
shipping  In  British  poru  prior  to  D-day  they 
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probably  have  forced  postponement  of 
for  another  year 
after  inspection  of  thetr  under- 
nstallaticns.  that  their  tna-nufacture 
fighters,  and  even  Jet  bombers,  covild 
-.ed  decisive  proportions  glverv  an- 
nontha     With  the  superspeed  of  the 
ers.  In  sufllclent  numbers,  the  Ger- 
cquld  have  regained  atr  supremacy.    In 
tingency  anythini;  might  have  hap- 
Certainly.  the  end  of  the  war  would 
postponed,  and  the  loss  of  Amerl- 
British  lives  would  have  continued. 
the  race  with  tune.     But  our  air 
fceini?  built  up  by  our  people  In  the 
directed  by  our  jilr  commanders,  and 
battle  by  our  gallant  youth,  fulfilling 
mission  to  the  glory  of  the  American 
that  air  force  in  being  has  become 
force    In    me.mory.      America    reverts 
mfcre  to  the  perilous  reliance  on  a  time 
ch  Is  gone. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


raOM     WARTIME     AIR     lORCI     TO 
VOinXTEZX   AIR    FORCE 

We  ate  in  a  critical  Interim  period  between 
the  wartime  air  force  and  a  volunteer  air 
force  qot  yet  settled  Into  form. 

t.  Disintegration 

Air  Force  shares  with  the  Army  and 
deplorable  results  of  hysterical  de- 
atlon.  At  this  very  moment  our  over- 
commanders  have  Insufficient  usable 
\el  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  as- 
and  considered  essential,  by  the  Joint 
of  Staff. 

factor  Is  that  the  Air  Force,  being  the 
come   Into   large-scale  contact   with 
had    an    early   build-up    to   full 
Consequently,  a  greater  portion  of 
per^nnel  became  eligible  for  separation 
point -score  basis 
Another  factor  Is  that  the  Atr  Force  needs 
hlgl^r  percentage    of  trained    technicians 
other  branches  of  the  Army.     The 
Is  longer,  and  more  intensive  as  to 
The   trained   grnund   and    air   crews 
backbone    of    an    air    force.      When 
e  broken  up  at  a  too  rapid  rate  the 
forice  ceases  to  be  an  air  force  In  being. 
taki  8  2  years  to  put  an  air  crew  together 
cojnbat:    It  can  be  blown  apart  with  a 
of  the  pen. 
4nil  have  only  £0.000  selectees  left  In  the 
Ko  tre  in  December  1946.    We  trained  130.- 
selsctees  as  mechanics:  there  will  be  only 
nf  them   left   In   September   1946.     We 
103.C00  selectees  as  armorers;   there 
bj  lesa  than  1.500  of  them      Of  101,000 
Dperatcrs   from   the  selectees   we   will 
i  inly   961      And  we  cannot   give   long- 
training    to    the   remaining   selectees 
they  would   be  eligible  for  separa- 
bl^fore  completing  their  course. 

2.  Reenlistment 

We  I  nust.  therefore,  rely  on  reenlistment  of 
tralne  I  technicians  in  the  Re^lar  Army  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  Our  authorized 
atreng  :h  m  the  volunteer  Air  Force  la  400.000, 
of  whi  ch  336.000  Is  enlisted. 

Last  month  the  ALr  Forces  had  135.000  en- 
listees In  the  Regular  Army.  40  percent  of  the 
total  or  the  Army  By  next  December  we 
mtut  lave  240.000,  la  addition  to  the  90.000 
reman  ting  selectees,  to  bring  the  Air  Force 
up  to  Its  authorized  troop  basis  Of  these. 
105.00<i  must  be  trained  technicians  to  meet 
the  re  luirementa  of  70  groups. 

Con  ildertng   all    factors,   we   must   have   a 

enlistment  Net  at  37.000  per  month 

June  1946  and  at  13.000  per  month 


special  concern  must  be  to  make  up 
r^ulred  105.0C0  tralnied  technical  per- 
which  can  be  done  only  by  offering 
ve  technical  careers  in  the  Air  Force, 
the  pall  of  political  uncertainties  we 
,  at  the  moment,  promise  much. 


IV.    RZQtmCMENTS    FOR    AN    AIR    FORCE    IN    BEING 

Needless  to  point  out.  our  timing  la  again 
wrong,  as  it  was  tjefore  Pearl  Harbor.  Amer- 
ica is  the  most  prodigal  country  m  the  world 
In  t^e  business  of  wasting  talent,  and  throw- 
ing  away  hard-gaTTled  experience. 

If  we  are  to  regain  the  Air  Force  In  l)elng. 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  we  must  prove  equal  to 
the  task  of  maintaining  such  a  force  In 
peace  as  we  did  In  war 

There  are  two  Immediate  requirements: 

1.  Recruitment  campaign 
We  must  make  all-out  effort  to  reenllst 
trained  technical  personnel  both  ground  and 
air  crews  to  make  up  the  present  deficiencies. 
We  must  recruit  new  blood  to  make  up  our 
duthcTlzed  troops  basis. 

The  Air  Force  must  be  recogrilzed  as  the 
training  school  of  technicians  to  meet  the 
civilian  demand  In  America's  expanding  air 
power.  There  should  be  no  uncertainty 
about  technical  careers  in  both  the  Air  Force 
and  in  the  civil  air  Hues. 

2.  yni/tcation  0/  the  services 

The  Air  Force  supports  President  Truman  8 
plan  to  yinlfy  the  three  armed  services  as 
being  the  essential  requirement  of  the -new 
era  to  Insure  our  national  security.  I  need 
not  remind  you  of  the  argurhents  which  have 
filled  the  press.  However,  note  the  factor  of 
timing.  Shcu'.d  unification  be  postponed 
now  and  then  prove  to  be  Inevitable  ^atcr. 
as  would  be  certain  In  our  view,  then  ws 
might  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  neces- 
sary reorganization  at  the  critical  moment 
when  some  aggressor  power  is  ready  to  stage 
another  Pearl  Harbor,  maybe  Pittsburgh, 
or  Chicago,  or  evtn  St.  Louis.  The  factor  of 
timing  will  be  with  us  always. 

Whether  there  is  to  be  one  Departmen: 
of  National  Defense,  or  three  separate  De- 
partments, the  Air  Force  must  be  coequal 
with  the  land  and  sea  forces,  with  an  Identity 
of  its  own  to  carry  out  the  new  strategy 
dictated  by  the  air-pwwer  age. 

V.  conclusions;  timing  in  the  new  era 
By  way  of  conclusion,  there  are  10  points 
we  should  keep  in  inind; 

1.  Necessity  to  adjust  out  thinking  to  split 
seconds  in  timing 
America's  time  lag.  the  luxury  which  col- 
ored our  thinking  in  the  past  Is  gone  forever. 
America,  as  the  richest  nation,  will  be  No.  1 
on  ari  enemy's  target  list  The  element  of 
surprise  must  have  top  priority  In  national 
security  plans.  If  war  breaks  out  tomorrow, 
the  Air  Force  must  be  ready  yesterday. 

2.  Superiority  of  offense  over  defense  will 
continue 

At  the  end  of  this  war  the  offense  had 
gained  an  enormo'is  superiority  over  defense. 
The  Maginot  line  psychosis  has  been  ex- 
ploded. Thf  new  weapons— Jet-propelled  air- 
craft, guldtd  missiles,  atomic  bombs,  air- 
borne armies,  etc  .  give  great  advantages  to 
mobile  elements  over  static.  There  is  no 
known  answer  to  the  rocket  or  the  atomic 
bomb  once  they  are  launched  at  the  target^ 
Not  jet. 

3.  Air  power  has  com^f  age.  with  a  strategy 

and  tactics  of  its  own 
This  was  the  overwhelming  lesson  of  our 
mass  use  of  air  power  in  this  last  war.  the 
Americans  operating  by  day  and  the  British 
by  night 

4.  Supersonic  speed  and  vastly  extended  range 

change  our  defense  strategy 
In  the  past  attacks  on  us  would  have  been 
sea-borne  part  of  the  way.  e.  g..  Pearl  Harbor. 
Now  attacks  can  come  across  the  Arctic  re- 
gions and  strike  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  America  Is  wide  open  at  the  top. 
Our  frontier  Is  the  entire  air  over  the  Western 
Hemisphere  clear  up  to  the. North  Pole. 


5.  War  emergency  fades  tnto  peace  emergency 
Future  potentials  of  surprise  through  the 
air  dictate  abandonment  of  the  traditional 
distinctitin  between  waf  and  peace  establlsh- 
menu  The  only  difference  will  be  one  of 
sl«e.  There  can  be  no  difference  In  the  neces- 
alty  for  constant  readiness. 

6.  New  irovld  situation 
World  responsibility  is  thrust  upon  Amer- 
ica as  a  result  of  this  last  war.  This  tlAs 
there  will  be  no  escape,  no  hideaway.  Amer- 
ica, for  our  own  security,  must  have  a  role 
analogous  to  that  of  the  British  Navy  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  alr-pcwer  age 
that  responsibility  can  be  met  only  by  an 
alert  air  force  In  being. 

7.  Timing  the  buill-up:  stop  disintegration 
There  mtist  never  again  be  a  question  of 

race  against  time.  There  will  be  no  time. 
There  is  no  way  to  stock  pile  an  air  force. 
There  Is  no  way  to  maintain  an  air  force  ex- 
cept with  adequate  trained  technical  person- 
nel ■  The  Air  Force  must  be  kept  bvrtit  up 
and  ready.  The  first  step  Is  to  stop  thu  dis- 
astrous disintegration. 

8.  Necessity  for  readiness  to  make  a  show  of 

force 

The  Air  Force  Is  responsible  not  only  to 
keep  abreast  ct  science  and  to  defend  the 
country  but  also  to  be  available  for  a  show 
of  force  If  called  upon  by  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  To 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  al- 
ready agreed.  ) 

Before  Pearl  Harbor  we  Implemented  a 
tragic  contradiction.  We  maintained  a  dip- 
lomatic frontier  on  the  Yangtze  River.  But 
cu.-  armed  frontier,  to  back  up  the  diplo- 
matic maneuvers,  was  thousands  of  miles 
to  the  rear,  in  mid-ocean.  Hence,  the  Jap- 
anese flouted  International  decency,  seized 
Manchuria,  and  overran  China  on  their  own 
timetable.  That  Impunity  set  the  fashion 
for  the  Fascists  and  Nazis. 

Such  a  contradltlon  weakens  the  position 
of  our  diplomats,  and  lowers  the  prestige  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  air-power  ^ge, 
quick  show  of  force,  by  International  deci- 
sion. Is  the  prime  requisite  to  enforce  peace. 

9.  Unification:  separate  air  force 
There  aie  trends  in  history  which  even 
great  nations  can  defy  only  at  their  peril. 
Such  a  trend  Is  going  on  now  as  we  move 
into  the  age  of  advanced  air  power.  The  dic- 
tate of  the  new  strategy  Is  centralized  direc- 
tion to  insure  unity  of  command,  to  Insure 
mass  use  of  all  forces  in  emergencies,  to 
guard  against  surprise.  The  trend  dictates  a 
streamlined  offensive  defense.  That  can  be 
ach.eved  best  through  unification  of  the 
three  armed  services,  with  the  Air  Force  en- 
joying co-equal  status  with  the  land  and 
sea  forces.  The  alternative  of  a  separate 
Air  Force  Is.  In  any  case,  an  absolute  neces- 
sity so  that  the  Air  Force  can  operate  to  l*.s 
capacity  In  Its  peculiar  medium,  the  air. 
which  has  three  dimensions. 

10.  Peace  through  atr  power 
Air  power  Is  the  latest  Instrument  devised 
by  man  for  the  spread  uf  civilization  It 
succeeds  the  sailing  chip,  the  steamship,  the 
covered  wagon,  and  the  railroad  In  penetrat- 
ing and  opening  remote,  unsettled  areas  of 
the  earth.  It  supplements  the  automobile 
and  tractor  in  economic  activities.  In  large- 
scale  agriculture,  in  forestry,  fisheries,  etc. 
It  steps  up  the  tempo  of  transport  and  com- 
munications, to  unite  nations,  and  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  peoples  and  Ideas,  which 
W  the  absolutely  necessary  preliminary  step 
to  International  understanding  for  peace. 

Air  power,  properly  directed.. can  prevent 
that  Third  World  War  from  ever  coming  Into 
esiatence,  as  the  Instrument  of  strategy  In 
peace  ae  well  as  In  war. 

The  badge  of  a  country's  air  power  is  lt« 
air  force. 


h 


America  la  the  most  air-minded  nation  in 
the  world. 

The  question  Is:  Is  our  timing  again 
wrong? 

We  are  sure  that  Scott  Field  will  not  lag 
m  contributing  technical  personnel  to  these 
national  tasks  of  America. 

And  we  are  sure  that  the  town  of  Belle- 
ville will  continue  as  a  model  of  air-minded- 
nesa  in  the  new  era. 
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President's    Disapproval    of    Appropria- 
tions Rescission  Bill,  H.  R.  4407 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  uissot.^1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Mi.<?souri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permLsslon  granted  today.  I 
include  the  following  memorandum  of 
the  President's  disapproval  of  H.  R.  4407, 
dated  December  22.  1945: 

MEMOR-'.NOUM   OF   DISAPPROVAL 

I  am  withholding  my  approval  of  H  R  4407. 
"Reducing  certain  appropriations  and  con- 
tract authorizations  available  for  the  fiscal 
year  194^.  and  for 'other  purposes." 

It  is  with  sincere  regiet  that  I  am  unable  to 
approve  this  legislation.  In  reeponfce  to  ray 
communication  of  September  5.  1945.  and  in 
conformity  with  their  own  careful  plans,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  held  extended  hearings  and 
gave  mature  consideration  to  the  readjust- 
ment of  Executive  programs  and  finances  to 
the  problems  of  he  leconversicn  period.  The 
Congress  has  acted  expeditiously  and  consid- 
erably to  develop  the  basis  for  the  continuing 
peacetime  operations  of  the  Government.  It 
has  deiXK)nstrat ed  a  fine  spirit  of  economy  in 
reducing  appropriations  without  complicat- 
ing the  delicate  adjustment  from  wartime 
to  peacetime  functions,  and  without  sacrific- 
ing the  basic  progress  which  has  been  made 
during  the  war  years  in  the  long-term  devel- 
opment of  Government  activity 

So  far  as  the  basic  purpose  of  this  bill 
rescinding  appropriations  is  concerned.  I  am 
in  tliorougb  agreement  with  the  action  of  the 
Congress.  Far  from,  wishing  to  sacrifice  the 
care  and  effort  which  have  gone  into  its  de- 
velopment. I  shall  by  Executive  action  pre- 
serve the  full  values  of  these  rescission  pro- 
visions In  the  exact  terms  which  the  Congress 
Itself  has  approved.  If  these  provisions  stood 
alone  I  should  gli.dly  approve  the  bill.  I  have 
asked  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  to  place  these  rescission  amounts  in 
a  reserve,  nonexpendable  status,  and  so  to 
advise  the  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

In  addition  to  its  effect  on  appropriations, 
however,  the  bill  contains  provisions  which 
require  our  system  cf  public  employment  of- 
fices— now  unified  in  a  single  national  sys- 
tem— to  be  broken  up  within  100  days.  &nd 
transferred  to  operation  as  51  separate  State 
and  Territorial  systems. 

WlUle  I  believe  such  a  transfer  should  be 
made  at  the  proper  time.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill  requires  that  it  be  made  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  in  the  wrong  way.  Such  a 
dispersion  £nd  transfer  at  this  time  would 
Immeai^urably  retard  our  reemployment  pro- 
gram. And  as  the  basis  for  Federal -State  co- 
operation, in  a  fundamental  program  of  na- 
tional Importance,  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
dealinR  with  the  public  employment  offices 
are  unsound  and  unwise  from  any  point  of 
View. 


So  far  as  the  timing  of  the  transfer  Is  con- 
cerned, the  period  designated  by  this  bill — 
the  next  100  da3?s — is  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous that  could  have  been  chosen.  It  will 
result  In  a  disirupted  and  inefficient  employ- 
ment service  at  the  very  time  when  efficient 
operation  Is  most  vitally  needed  by  veterans, 
viorkers.  and  employers. 

Our  local  public  employment  offices  are 
now  and  will  be  during  the  next  several 
months,  in  the  midst  of  the  peak  work  locd 
In  their  history.  This  is  because  the  offices 
are  now  engaged  in  counseling  and 'placing 
millions  of  applicants  who  require  individu- 
alized service.  These  applicants  include 
able-brdied  veterans  seeking  assistance  in 
their  readjustment  to  civilian  life,  handi- 
capped veteran  requiring  even  more  time 
and  guidance  in  finding  the  jobs  most  suit- 
able for  them,  ane'  ur  employed  war  workers 
who  are  confronted  by  difficult  readjustments 
because  of  substantial  reductions  in  Job  op- 
portunities at  their  wartime  skills  and  wage 
rates.  ■• 

At  such  a  time,  ajiy  change  in  manage- 
ment and  direction  Is  necessarily  disrupuve 
to  the  service.  A  cliange  which  would  re- 
place our  present  single  and  unified  mana(;e- 
ment  by  51  separate  managements  would  be 
very  harmful.  Even  with  every  effort  by  the 
States  to  promote  a  smooth  transition,  the 
transfer  of  some  23.000  employees  to  new  ccn- 
ditions  of  employment,  and  the  adjustment 
of  operations  to  the  rcr;ulrements  of  51  dif- 
ferent State  agencies,  wili  inevitably  cause 
confusion  and  delay 

In  my  reconversion  message  of  83ptember 
6  to  the  Conn^ef-.  I  pointed  out  our  national 
responsibilities  and  problems  In  connection 
with  reemployment  during  the  reconversion 
period.  During  this  period,  displaced  war 
workers,  and  the  veterans  who  are  returning 
to  civilian  life  at  the  rate  of  more  ttian  a 
million  per  month,  will  need  and  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  tiieir  National  Government  an 
effective  Job-counseling  and  placement  serv- 
ice. These  problems  and  responsibilities  can- 
not, in  a  period  when  millions  of  veterans 
and  other  workers  are  moving  across  State 
lines,  be  met  adequately  through  51  separate 
and  independent  public  employment  service 
systems,  linked  only  by  the  necessarily  re- 
mote and  indirect  influence  of  a  Federal 
agency  financing  the  State  systems  thrcugh 
grants-in-aid. 

For  these  reasons.  I  now  repxeat  my  recom- 
mendation that  the  transfer  of  our  public 
employment  offices  to  State,  operation  be 
postponed  until  June  1947.  The  administra- 
tion is  committed  to  returning  the  service  to 
State  operation,  and  that  commitment  will 
be  carried  through.    But  this  is.not  the  time. 

Apart  from  the  timing  of  the  transfer,  the 
provisions  of  H.  R.  4407  which  govern  the 
basis  for  Federal-State  cooperation  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  employment  cffices  do 
not  assure  that  an  adequate  service  will  be 
available  in  al]  States. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  operation  of  public 
employment  offices  by  the  States  under  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act.  Operating  costs  would 
be  met  entirely  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  provisions  of  the  bill  would  remain  in 
effect  for  only  a  few  months — the  balance  of 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  bill  precludes  the  granting  of  funds  to 
any  State  which  is  unable,  or  unwilling,  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  bill  or  any 
requirement  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

A  Federal -State  copperative  program  for  a 
national  system  of  public  employment  of- 
fices financed  entirely  by  Federal  funds  must 
at  l^ast  provide  assurance  as  to  two  basic  ob- 
jectives. The  Federal  Government  must  be 
sure  that  the  essential  services  are  being  pro- 
vided through  the  States'  employment  of- 
fices, and  It  must  know  that  the  offices  are 
being    operated    with    reasonable    efficiency. 


Under  such  a  program,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  Uiterfested  In  prescribing  miiute 
or  Insignifleant  details  concerning  the  Biate 
operation,  but  it  does  have  a  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  reasonable  standards. 

H.  R.  4407  provides  no  effective  protection 
for  this  national  interest.  If  any  State,  for 
any  reason,  cannot  or  does  not  meet  tb« 
minimum  requirements.  Federal  grants  can- 
not be  made.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Itself  Is  precluded  from 
continuing  the  operation  of  public  emoloy- 
ment  office  facilities  In  the  States  \ 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  when  there  is  a 
substantial  failure  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices 11  to  meet  minimum  standards  of  effi- 
ciency, the  Federal  Government  must  choose 
between  two  alternatives  which  are  both  un- 
satisfactory. It  must  either  acquiesce  In  the 
substandard  operation — or.  by  withholding 
funds,  it  must  deprive  all  of  the  State's  em- 
ployers, workers,  and  veterans  of  a  service 
they  need  and  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

At  a  time  of  siKh  acute  emergency — when 
employment  offices  are  needed  to  provide 
veterans  with  the  services  with  which  the 
Congress  has  required  they  be  provided,  and 
needed  also  to  assist  other  unemployed  work- 
ers in  securing  peacetime  Jobs— I  cannot  ap-  ' 
prove  legislation  which,  under  some  condi- 
tions, may  offer  only  a  choice  between  a 
substantially  substandard  service  or  no 
service  at  all. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  t^at  a  matter  of  such 
grave  importance  as  our  public  employment 
system  deserves  not  only  permanent  legisla- 
tion, but  legislation  carefully  and  separately 
considered.  Issues  of  such  a  difficult  and 
vital  nature  should  not  be  dealt  with  as  rldeu 
to  appropriation  bills. 

The  fact  is  that  our  present  legislation 
governing  the  operation  of  our  cooperative 
Federal-State  emplcytnent  service  system,  en- 
acted in  J933.  needs  thorough  revision  in  the 
light  of  charged  conditions.  Several  bills 
now  pending  before  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress—H.  R.  4437.  8.  1456.  and  8.  1510— are 
designed  to  accomplish  this.  Enactment  of 
such  permanent  legislation  is  essential  be- 
fore a  transfer  back  to  State  operation  can 
be  achieved  in  an  efficient  and  orderly 
manner. 

Adequate  and  uniform  standards  of  serv- 
ice must  be  maintained  and  proper  security 
for  the  personnel  of  the  organization  itself 
must  be  provided  in  a  permanent  way.  if  It 
is  to  keep  and  attract  the  caliber  cf  per- 
sonnel able  and  eager  to  perform  Its  im- 
impcrtant  tasks. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  provide  a  sound 
and  permanent  basis  for  Federal -State  co- 
operation in  the  maintenance  of  a  postwar 
system  of  public  employment  offices  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  veterans,  employers, 
woikers.  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

\While  I  object  to  the  specific  measure 
which  this  bill  proposes  to  carry  out  «i1h 
respect  to  our  errp'.oyment  service,  I  object 
even  more  strongly  to  the  legislative  method 
employed  for  its  enactment.  To  attach  a 
legislative  rider  to  an  appropriation  bill  re- 
stricts the  President's  exercise  of  his  func- 
tions and  is  contrary  to  good  government. 

In  view  of  my  past  legislative  exp>erlence, 
I  realize  the  obligations  of  the  President  to 
the  Congress  as  a  coordinate  branch  of  ihs 
Government.  At  the  same  time.  I  must  b? 
equally  aware  of  the  constitutional  respon- 
sibility of  the  President  to  the  people,  and 
of  the  obligation  of  the  Congress  to  help 
him  discharge  that  responsibility 

The  Cunsv-itutlon  has  placed  upon  th? 
President  the  duty  of  considering'  bills  for 
approval  or  disapproval.  It  has  always  been 
pos.«ible  for  the  Congress  to  hamper  the 
President's  exercise  of  this  duty  by  combin- 
ing so  many  subjects  into  a  single  bill  that 
he  cannot  disapprove  an  objectionable  item 
without  holding  up  nece3eary  legislation. 

Partly  in  order  to  prevent  this  practice.  It 
has  long  been  considered  a  fundamental 
principle   that  legislation  on   a  major  issue 
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of  policy  ought  not  be  combined  with  an 
appropriation  meoAUie.  The  present  bill 
directly  v  olatea  that  principle.  I  am  obliged 
to  withhold  my  approval  to  some  very  ex- 
cellent le  {Uatlon  because  of  the  objection- 
able praci  Ice  which  haa  been  followed  by  at- 
taching fhla  rider  which  I  cannot  powibly 
approve 


Thi  W 


HAKar  S.  TaoMAjf. 
urn  Housa.  December  22,  194S. 
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llonday,  January  14,  1946 

HOOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  the 
ind  hysteria  over  troubled  indus- 
tions.  largely  caused  by  big  in- 
sit-down    strike    against    the 
people,  there  have  been  half- 
lemands  for  a  whole  battery  of 
ag  linst  labor — against  the  men  and 
Iwho  work  for  wages  In  this  coun- 
who  are  the  principal  market  for 
that  our  economy  can  produce 
abundance, 
sober  voices  have  pointed  out 
p«jrhaps  we  do  not  need  a  new  law 
AS  we  have  need  of  enforcement 
already  on  the  books,  notably  the 

Act. 

glad  to  be  able  to  state  today  that 

Wigner  Act  is  now  being  enforced 

reppect  to  the  costly,  tragic,  and  un- 

OM  sit-down  strike  against  the 

selected  representatives  of  325  OCO 

Motors  emsloye.'s. 
Speaker,  the  NLRB  yesterday  is- 
complaint  against  the  GM  Cor- 
returnable    within    10    days, 
cdmplaint  is  ba>ed  largely  upon  the 
4^IO  charge  filed  November  8  and 
1  charge  dated  November 
ing  that  the  $2,030,030  000  GM 
after  first  claiming  inability 
in  its  rejection  of  the  union's 
in  its  October  3  .<;ummary  re- 
of   the   union's   wage   demands, 
equently    refused    to    support    that 
[of   inability  to  pay  and  in    fact 
its  whole  line  of  opposition  to 
ve  bargaining  by  setting  up  the 
that  it  waj  not  claiming  in- 
to pay  and  that  ability  to  pay  is 
relevant  to  collective  'bargaining  and 
ing    a    wage    agre°me:it    with 
rifan  wage  earners. 

nally.  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 

Wlagner  Act  might   have  been  en- 

with   somewhat    more   dispatch. 

workers,  who  have  been  out  on 

since  November  21.  have  been  liv- 

unper  Jungle  law.  without  the  protcc- 

the  Wagner  Act.  until  this  date. 

lave  sufTered  substantial  loss  in 

They  have  been  willing  to  make 

ln\|estment  of  more  than  ^50.000.000 

t  they  deem  a  home-front  battle 

a  peace  of  full  production,  full 

.  and  full  employment. 
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UNrrro  .states  of  amcxica.  Bsroai  thi  national 

L.\BOa  aELATlONS  BOAaO.  SIVINTH  aiCION  — 
IN  THI  MAT-raa  br  CENCaAI.  liOTCas  COBP  ANB 
XNTUtN ATION AI.    CNION.    UNTTID    AUTOMOBILI. 

AiacaArr.      and     AcaicuLTcaAt     implimknt 

WOaiCnS   or   AMEBICA     (UAW-C10> — CHABCE 

Pursuant  to  section  10  (b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  the  undersigned  hereby 
charges  that  General  Motors  Corp  .  at  3044 
West  Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit  2,  Mich  .  em- 
ploying 350.C00  workers  In  the  manufacture 
of  automobiles,  trucka.  locomotives,  electric 
refrigerators,  engines,  and  other  products  and 
equipment,  has  engaged  In  and  Is  engaging 
In  unfair  labor  practices  within  the  meaning 
of  section  8.  subsections  (li  and  (5).  of  said 
ac  .  In  that  It.  by  its  offlcers  agents,  and  em- 
ployees, pleaded  Onanclal  inability  to  pay  any 
wage  Increase  whatsoever,  while  at  the  same 
time  refusing  to  discuss  with  the  union  the 
corporations  ability  to  pay  a  wage  Increase: 
refusing  to  disclose  apy  Information,  essential 
to  collective  bargaining  over   the   Issue   and 
peculiarly  within  the  employers  knowledge. 
In  the  form  of  data  concerning  Its  costs  and 
financial  position: 

Entered  negotiations  with  an  expressly 
stated  predetermination  not  to  permit  ability 
to  pay  to  become  a  subject  of  dlsciisslon  in 
collective  bargaining  over  wages; 

Deported  Itself  In  such  a  manner  through- 
out negotiations  as  to  discourage  collective 
bargaining,  by  Indicating  repeatedly  that  Its 
position  would  remain  unchanged  regardless 
of  any  facts,  reasoning,  or  argument  which 
might  be  advanced  by  the  union  during  the 
course  of  negotiations,  by  absenting  (rom  bar- 
gaining conferences  Its  authorized  represent- 
atives competent  to  commit  the  corporation 
to  wage  agreements,  leaving  the  union  repre- 
sentatives to  present  their  case  to  minor  cor- 
poration representatives,  and  in  general  by 
indicating  Its  contempt  for  the  entire  nego- 
tiations: 

Addressed  lettrrs  to  Its  employees  (thoae 
represented  by  the  union  and  also  those  not 
represented  by  the  union )  at  the  outset  of 
negotiations  emphasizing  the  futility  of  ne- 
gotiations and  warning  them  of  the  inevita- 
bility of  a  strike;  by  doing  so.  interfering 
with,  restraining  and  coercing  employees  In 
the  exercise  of  the  rtght»  ^aranteed  them 
b;  section  7  of  the  act; 

In  bad  (aith  unduly  dMayed  tbe  Inception 
of  negotlatlpns.  a.id  afte  finally  commenc- 
ing negotiations  repeatedly  refused  to  dls- 
cuEs  the  union's  case  during  the  course  of 
its  presentatloa;. 

Made  an  illttscry  offer  In  bad  faith  Impos- 
ing conditions  M  knew  the  union  could  not 
legally  fulfill:  *  " 

Has  demonstrated  both  by  d:rect  expres- 
sion and  by  action  an  Intent  not  to  reach  an 
pgreement.       ^ 

By  the  Bbov'  and  other  acts,  the  corpora - 
_»lon   by   Its  offlcers  rnd  agents   has  refused 
and  continues  to  r^uae  to  bargain  collec- 
tively T;tth  the  union  In  violation  of  jectlon 
8.  sut>sectlnn  5.  oLthe  act 

By  the  above  and  other  acts  the  corpora- 
tion by  Its  officers  and  agents  has  discour- 
aged and  sought  to  dlaccurage  membership 
In.  and  actlvltv  on  behalf  of.  the  union  of 
Its  employees,  thus  Intert  ring  with,  re- 
straining, and  coercing  Its  employees  In  vio- 
lation of  section  8.  subeection  1.  of  the  act. 
The  unders;gned  further  charges  that  said 
unfair  lalx^r  practices  are  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices affecting  commerce  within  the  mean- 
ing of  aald  uct 

Name  and  address  of  person  or  labor  or- 
ganisation making  the  charge.  (If  made  by 
a  l:ibor  organization,  give  alio  the  full  name, 
local  number,  and  aSUlatlon  of  organisation, 


and  name  and  official  poaltlon  of  the  person 
acting  for  the  organisation  ) 

INTEINATIONAL   UNION.  UAW-CIO. 

Waltcb  p.  Rectheb, 

Detroit.   Mich. 
8ubscrlt>ed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  8th 
day  of  November  1945.  at  Detroit.  Mich. 

Viola  F    SMfTH. 
Notary  Publtc.  'Vayne  County.  Mich. 
My  commission  expires  Septemljer  5.  1947. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA,  BEFOBE  THE  NA- 
TIONAL LABOR  RELATIONS  BOARD.  SEVENTH 
REGION — tN  THE  MATTER  Of  GENERAL  MOTORS 
CORP.  AND  INTERNATIONAL  UNION.  UNITED 
ALTOMOBILX.  AIRC.;Arr  AND  AGRICULTURAL  IM- 
PLEMENT WORKERS  OF  AMERICA  (UAW-CIO)  — 
SXTPPLEMENTART   CHARGE 

Pursuant  to  section  10  (b)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  the  undersigned  hereby 
supplements  its  original  charge  of  November 
8  against  the  General  Motors  Corp.  at  3044 
West  Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit  2.  Mich.,  as 
follows . 

The  refusal  by  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
to  accept  the  procedure  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, constituting  an  unfair  lat)or  prac- 
tice within  the  meaning  of  section  8.  sub- 
section (1)  and  (5)  of  said  act.  of  which  the, 
undersigned  complained  In  its  original  charge 
of  November  8.  1945.  led  to  and  directly 
caused  the  strike  which  began  November  31 
and  which  Is  presently  continuing  In  the 
General  Motors  Corp  This  refusal  Is  In 
direct  contravention  of  the  declared  policy  of 
the  United  States,  set  forth  In  section  1  of 
the  act: 

"The  refusal  by  employers  to  accept  the 
procedure  of  collective  bargaining  Had  to 
strikes  and  other  forms  of  industrial  strife 
or  unrest,  which  have  the  Inteht  or  the 
necessary  effect  of  burdening  or  obstructing 
commerce. 

"It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  ot 
the  United  States  to  eliminate  the  causes 
of  certain  substantial  obstructions  to  the 
free  flow  of  commerce  and  to  mitigate  and 
eliminate  these  obstructions  when  they  ha'e 
occurred  by  encouraging  the  practice  and 
procedure  of  collective  bargaining." 

The   refusal   to  engage   In    collective   bar- 
gaining   contained    In    the    General    Motors 
letter  of  November  2fi.  Issued  In  reply  to  th« 
undersigneds  wire  of  November  25  (request- 
ing   'further    negotiating    conferences"    be- 
tween   the    union    and    corporation,    togthe- 
with  full  participation  by  United  States  con 
dilators.  "In  the  Interest  of  promoting  th- 
earliest  possible  fair  settlement  of  the  cur- 
rent wage  dispute"),  is  a  direct  incltemen; 
to  a  prolongation  of  this  strike.  In  flagrant 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  the  Utter  of  th? 
National  Labor  Relations  Act 

The  November  28  letter  of  the  corporation 
states : 

"You  broke  off  coUectlve-tiarpalnlng  nego- 
tiations by  calling  a  strike  on  November  30. 
With  a  strike  in  progress  you  now  request 
further   negotiations   with   General    Motors 

The  strike  pt  Novexl)er  21  was  precipitated 
after  the  corporation  refused  to  negotlatr 
refused  to  engage  In  collective  bargaining  - 
as  outlined  in  the  trig  nnl  charge  filed  *iHU 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Beard— refused 
to  permit  active  participation  by  Unlten 
States  conciliators,  atRT  refused  to  accept 
arbitration,  either  iki  prlnr  pie  or  In  tfce 
form  prcposed  by  tke  union  No  countir 
prcpoEBl  for  conclilatVon.  mrd'.atldn.  or  ar<' 
bttration  was  mede  by  t^?  corporation  either 
before  or  after  the  strlkle  was  called. 

It  la  well -esUb  It  shed  flattnnnl  L:tbor  Relu 
tlons  Board  doctrine  th^t.  regardless  of  tl  e 
cau:e  of  a  ctrtke.  the  fact  of  Its  existence 
In  no  way  removes  the  legal  obligation  of 
an  employer  to  engage  In  ccl'ectlve  bargain- 
ing with  the  representatives  of  his  employees. 
An  act  which  has   as   Its  declared   purpcx« 
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the  removal  of  a  cauw  of  strikes,  in  the 
form  of  refusal  to  bargain  collectively,  em- 
tKXlies  an  even  greater  obligation  to  engage 
In  bargaining  as  a  means  of  terminating 
strikes  which  occur  as  a  result  of  such  re- 
fusal. 

The  statement  in  the  corporation  letter  of 
November  26  that: 

"Unless  you  are  now  prepared  to  modify 
your  unreasonable  wage  demand,  abandon 
your  attempt  to  negotiate  wages  on  the  basis 
of  our  past  profits,  assumed  future  profits, 
and  our  selling  prices,  and  are  now  prepared 
to  discuss  wage  demands  on  their  merits,  we 
do  not  think  that  anything  can  b?  gained  by 
further  discussion  of  the  wage  Issue  with  your 
union  at  this  time." 

Is  a  statement  that  the  corporation  will  not 
discuss  the  wage  Issue  further  unless  and 
until  the  union  stands  ready  to  abandon  Its 
right  to  bargain  under  the  act. 

Tbe  corporation's  obligation  to  bargain  Is 
not  discharged  by  an  offer  to  meet  conditional 
tipon  union  acceptance  of  limitations  created 
arbitrarily  and  unilaterally  by  the  corpora- 
tion. Since  the  union  has  repeatedly  stated 
its  willingness  to  scale  down  Its  wage  de- 
mand If  the  facts  show  Inability  to  pay.  and 
since  the  corporation  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  offer  even  a  1 -percent  wage  increase  with- 
out a  price  Increase,  the  corporation  state- 
ment Is  an  announcement  that  t  does  not 
recognise  any  obligation  to  engage  In  collec- 
tive bargaining  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

By  tile  above  and  other  acts,  the  corpora- 
tion by  Its  officers  and  agents  has  refused  and 
continues  to  refuse  to  bargain  collectively 
with  the  union  in  violation  of  section  8,  sub- 
section 5,  of  the  act. 

By  the  above  and  other  acts  the  corpora- 
tion by  Its  offlcers  and  agents  has  dl.scouraged 
and  sought  to  d.scourage  membership  in.  and 
activity  on  behalf  of,  the  union  of  Its  em- 


ployees, thus  Interfering  with,  restraining 
and  coercing  Us  employees  in  violation  of 
section  8.  subsection  1.  of  the  act. 

The  undersigned  further  charges  that  said 
imfair  labor  practices  are  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices affecting  commerce  within  the  meaning 
of  said  act. 

international  union uaw-cio, 

Walteb  p.  Reutuer. 

Detroit.  Mich. 


Small  Business  the  Key  to  Prosperity  in 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  M:r. 
Speaker,  the  following  table  shows  the 
county  location  of  and  the  total  number 
of  manufacturing  establishments,  wholf- 
saling  and  retailing  establishments,  and 
the  total  business  establishments  in  the 
Ssventh  Congressional  District  of  Wis- 
consin. There  are  a  total  of  635  manu- 
factiu-ing  establishments,  4.742  whoh;- 
saling  and  retailing  establishments.  5.377 
total  business  establishments,  a  total  of 
4.944  owners  and  a  total  of  21,755  em- 
ployees finding  employment  in  the  busi- 
nesses in  the  Seventh  Congressional  Di.s- 
trict  of  Wisconsin, 
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County 


Langlade . . . 
Marathon.. 
Shawano.... 

Wood 

Waupaca... 
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1 
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3 
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«4» 

1,260 

10 

06 

58 
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13,003 
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403^ 
1,022 
604 
024 
680 
553 
111 
246 
182 
317 


Own- 
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878 
578 
551 
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477 
108 
241 
176 
ail 
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Em- 
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EOO 

2,403 

767 

1.463 

1,13U 
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00 
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164 

458 


8,752 


Total  businesB  in 
^ventb  District, 
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Es- 

tab- 

Own- 
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ments 

442 

406 

1.212 

1,068 

714 

688 

709 

63C 

764 

725 

610 

535 

119 

116 

262 

257 

106 

100 

349 

323 

5,377 

4,944 

Em- 
ploy- 

MS 


7.141 
1,509 
5,076 
2,079 
2,412 
118 
413 

848 

21,755 


This  Seventh  Wisconsin  Cungressional 
District  is  typical  of  most  congressional 
districts  represented  in  Washington. 

Only  a  few  counties  contain  bigger 
cities.  Most  contain  small  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Small  business  is  the  backbone  of 
the  bu.siness  system  in  these  counties. 

Most  of  the  families  in  these  smaller 
places  depend  upon  these  smaller  busi- 
nesses for  employment  and  economic 
security. 

These  small  businesses  need  help  and 
protection;  they  are  not  organized,  nor 
do  they  have  many  ways  to  get  their  story 
to  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 

As  is  evident  in  the  table,  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Wisconsin  is 
very  much  the  home  of  small  businesses. 


A  large  percentage  of  these  small  busi- 
nesses are  closely  tied  in  with  the  farm- 
ing, business.  The  near  30,000  farms  are 
family  sized  units  averaging  appro:ti- 
mately  120  acres  each  with  about  half 
the  acreage  under  cultivation. 

While  dairy  farminp  is  the  main  tyjje, 
we  ha\:*e  the  world's  largest  fox  farms, 
other  types  of  farming  Include  potato, 
poultry,  beef,  and  specialty  farming 
units. 

The  prices  of  agricultural  products  are 
of  interest  not  only  to  the  farmers  tut 
also  to  the  small  business  groups  whether 
they  l>e  doctor,  dentist,  barber,  lawyer, 
banker,  hotel  operator,  filling  station 
operator,  grocer,  dry  goods  merchant, 
canning  factory  operator,  feed-mill  oper- 


ator, or  feed -mill  dealer.  The  agricul- 
tural pricec  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
profits  ind  take-home  pay  of  the  busi- 
nessmen in  nearly  all  of  the  business 
establishments  in  the  Seventh  District. 

You  will  note  that  of  the  5.377  business 
establishments  4.944  of  them  are  owner 
operated. 

The  amount  of  tn'ages  pa'd  the  employ- 
ees in  nearly  all  these  businesses  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  price  of  farm  products. 
This  not  only  Includes  the  wages  paid 
in  the  canning  factories  and  dairy  plants 
that  process  the  farm  products  but  also 
is  reflected  in  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
the  employees  in  the  many  small  busi- 
nesses of  the  district.  In  feet  agricul- 
tural prices  most  a.ssuredly  influence  and 
often  determine  the  take-home  pay  of 
a  large  percentage  of  the  21,755  employ- 
ees in  the  small  businesses  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  when  prices  are  low  it  is  re- 
flected in  the  whole  economy  of  the 
district. 

Without  question,  small  businesses  are 
to  expand.  First,  they  will  increase  in 
number  to  offset  their  share  of  the  500.000 
in  the  United  States  that  were  closed 
daring  the  war  period.'  There  will  be  the 
normal  increase  due  to  increased  popula- 
tion and  there  will  be  other  Increases  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  people  will  want 
to  be  their  own  boss. 

We  all  realize  that  many  business  ven- 
tures fail  under  normal  time.s,  but  there 
are  so  many  straws  in  the  wind  and  so 
many  factors  that  will  be  conducive  to 
new  small  business  expansion  that  this 
expansion  is  most  assuredly  in  the  pic- 
ture of  tomorrow. 

These  small  businesses,  like  all  other 
groups,  must  continue  to  be  vigilant  and 
see  to  it  that  they  have  fair  Consideration 
in  legislation  comparable  to  all  the  other 
groups  of  our  society. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.H.  L.  Post  for  the 
table.  Mr.  Post  has  always  b^n  in  close 
contact  with  the  development  of  small 
business  of  the  district  and  has  been  very 
active  in  the  civic  development  of  the 
district. 


Army  Versus  Nary 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D,  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOt^SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
an  editorial,  I  wish  to  submit  herein  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton Po.st,  of  date  December  21.  1945,  en- 
titled "Army  Versus  Navy,"  as  follows: 

ARMY    VERSUS  NAVT 

When  the  President  disclaimed  any  Inten- 
tion of  mtozzling  the  armed  services  on  the 
subject  of  bis  unification  message  to  Con- 
gress, he  showed  a  Christmas  charity,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  tbe  unseemly  battle 
between  Army  and  Navy  over  the  issue  of 
his  mecsage  has  been  conducted  In  violation 
of  the  law.    That  battle  has  not  been  waged 
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delivered  throughout  the  country. 

expenditures  entailed.     The  cost 

k-e   been   pretty  sizable.     According 

imlnal   Code,   this   Is   a  misuse  of 

Section  201  says: 

of   the   money   appropriated   by 

shall.  In  the  absence  of  express  au- 

on  oy  Congress,  be  used  directly  or 

y   to   pay   for   any   personal   service. 

telegram,    telephone,    letter. 

or  written   matter,  or  other   device 

or    designed    to    Influence    In    any 

a  Member  of  Congress,  to  favor  or 

by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legislation 

,_rlatlon   by  Congress,  whether   be- 

ifter  the  Introduction  of  any  bill  or 

proposing  such  legislation  or  ap- 
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lectlon  of  our  Cr.mlnal  Code,  which 
on  July  11.  1919.  appears  to  us 
cate  a  good  many  of  the, higher-ups. 
Htary  and  civilian.  In  the  War  and 
Departments.     A  single  department  Is 
t  of   several   bills   before   Congress, 
leir  introduction  both  of  the  armed 
have  laid  down  a  barrage  of  propa- 
or  or  against,  yet.  without  the  ex- 
ai  ithortzatlon  of  Congress     It  has  been 
e  which  should  give  the  American 
pause      But  for  the  Immense  powers 
in  the  military  In  wartime,  it  could 
hsjve    been    possible.      The    fighting    \3 
t  the  military  appears  not  to  real- 
_    the  civilian  again  Is  king.    What  we 
witnessed  of  late  underlines  the  grave 
remlndler   In   the   Presidential   message  that 
supremacy  Is  next  to  equality  before 
among  the  pillars  of  our  American 
ions.    The  propagandizing  with  which 
e  have  been  assailed  constitutes  a 
nor  punishable  by  fine  or  impris- 
and  removal  from  ufll:e. 
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lompulsory  Military  Training 


SXTENSION  OB  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 


or    UTAH 

IN  "tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14.  1946 

Mr  j  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, urder  leavte  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  ir  eluding  a  letter  on  the  subject  of 
comp  ilsory  military  training,  which  was 
sent  t  D  me  by  the  First  Presidency  of  the 
Chun  h  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saint  5.  This  letter,  in  my  opinion,  gives 
a  ver^  complete  analysis  of  this  subject: 

Ohxtxch  or  jKstrs  CnaisT 

or  LATria-DAT  Saints, 
OmcK  or  THE  FiasT  Presidenct, 
Sa'i  La!:e  Ctty.  Utah.  December  14.  1945. 
The  ftanorable  J.  W.  Robinson, 


T  te  House  of  Repr 


Ma.  RoBiNSO 
months  indie 
Is  In  making  to 


fires. 

ixngton.  D  C. 

reports  have  for 

at   a  determined 

llsh  in  this  coun- 


:ompulsory  universal  military  training 

ed  to  draw  into  military  training  and 

the  entire  youth  of  the  Nation.     We 

hbpcd  that  mature  reflection  might  lead 

p  opcnenu  of  such  a  policy  to  abandon 

have  felt  and  still  feel  that  such  a 

would  carry  with  It  the  gravest  dangers 

Repubilc. 

appears  that  the  proponents  of  the 

have  persuaded  the  administration  to 

It  In  what  on  its  face  Is  a  modlfled 

We  deeply  regret  this,  because  we  dls- 

Qnd  oursel'es  under  the  necessity  ol 


iCr 


V  e 


tow 


opposing  any  policy  so  sponsored.  However, 
we  are  so  persuaded  of  the  rightfulness  of 
our  position,  and  we  regard  the  policy  so 
threatening  to  the  true  purposes  for  which 
this  Government  was  set  up.  »»  »«t  forth  In 
the  great  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  that 
we  are  constrained  respectfully  to  invite 
your  attention  to  tne  following  consider- 
ations: 

1.  By  taking  our  sons  at  the  most  Impres- 
sionable age  of  their  adolescence  and  putting 
them  into  Army  camps  under  rigorous  mili- 
tary discipline  we  shall  seriously  endanger 
their  initiative,  thereby  Impairing  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  American'  citizenship. 
While  on  Its  face  the  suggested  plan  might 
not  seem  to  visualize  the  armr>-camp  train- 
ing, yet  there  seems  little  doubt  that  cur 
military  leaders  contemplate  such  a  period, 
with  similar  recurrlnp  periods  after  the  boys 
are  placed  In  the  Reserves. 

2.  By  taking  our  boys  from  their  homes 
we  shall  deprive  them  of  parental  guidance 
and  control  at  this  Important  period  of  their 
youth,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  care 
and  love  of  a  mother  for  a  young  son. 

3  We  shall  take  them  out  of  school  and 
suffer  their  minds  to  be  directed  in  other 
channels,  ro  that  very  many  of  them,  after 
leaving  the  Arm?,  will  never  return  to  finish 
their  schooling,  thus  over  a  few  years  mate- 
rially reducing  the  literacy  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

4.  We  shall  give  opportunity  to  teach  our 
sons,  not  only  the  way  to  kill  but  also,  in*  too 
many  cases,  the  desire  to  kill,  thereby  In- 
creasing lawlessness  and  disorder,  to  the  con- 
sequent upsetting  of  the  stability  of  our  na- 
tional society.  Gcd  said  at  Slnal,  'Thou 
Shalt  not  kill." 

5.  We  shall  take  them  from  the  refining, 
enobling  character-building  atmosphere  of 
the  home  and  place  them  under  a  drastic  dis- 
cipline In  an  environment  that  is  hostile  to 
most  of  the  finer  and  nobler  things  of  home 
and  of  life. 

6.  We  shall  make  our  sons  the  victims  of 
systematized  allurements  to  gamble,  to  drink, 
to  smoke,  to  swear,  to  associate  with  lewd 
women,  to  be  selfish.  Idle,  Irresponsible  save 
under  restraint  of  force,  to  be  common. 
coarse,  and  vulgar — all  contrary  to  and  de- 
structive of  the  American  home. 

7.  We  shall  deprive  our  sons  of  any  ade- 
quate religious  training  and  activity  during 

rtheir  training  years,  for  the  religious  element 
of  Army  life  Is  both  Inadequate  and  ineffec- 
tive 

8.  We  shall  put  them  where  they  may  be 
Indoctrinated  with  a  wholly  un-.\mencan 
view  of  the  alms  and  purposes  of  th?lr  Indi- 
vidual lives,  and  of  the  life  of  the  whole 
people  and  Nation,  which  are  founded  on  the 
wajs  of  peace,  whereas  they  will  be  taught 
to  believe  in  the  ways  of  war. 

9.  We  shall  take  them  away  from  all  par- 
ticipation In  the  means  and  measures  of 
production  to  the  economic  loss  of  the  whole 
Nation. 

10.  We  shall  lay  them  open  to  wholly 
erroneous  ideas  of  their  duties  to  themselves, 
to  their  family,  and  to  society  In  the  matter 
of  Independence,  self-sufficiency.  Individual 
Initiative,  and  what  we  have  come  to  call 
American   manhood. 

11.  We  shall  subject  them  fo  encourage- 
ment In  a  belief  that  they  can  always  live  off 
the  labors  of  others  through  the  Gcvern- 
jnent  or  otherwise. 

13.  -We  shall  make  possible  their  building 
into  a  military  caste  which  from  all  human 
experience  bodes  ill  for'  that  equality  and 
unity  whic);t  must  alwa]rs  characterize  the 
Cltlzsnry  of  a  republic. 

13.  By  creating  an  immense  standing  army, 
we  shall  create  to  our  liberties  and  free  insti- 
tutions a  threat  foreseen  an<J  condemned  by 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  and  by  the 
people  of  this  country  from  that  time  till 
now.    Great    standing    armies    have   always 


been  the  tools  of  ambitious  dictators  to  the 
destruction  of  freedom. 

14.  By  the  creation  of  a  great  war  machine, 
we  shall  Invite  and  tempt  the  waging  of  war 
against  foreign  countries,  upon  little  or  no 
provocation;  for  the  possession  of  great  mili- 
tary power  always  breeds  thirst  for  domina- 
tion, for  empire,  and  for  a  rule  by  might, 
not  right. 

15.  By  building  a  huge  armed  establish-, 
ment.  we  ehall  belle  our  protestations  of 
peace  and  peaceful  intent  and  force  other 
nations  to  a  Ilk*  course  of  militarism,  so 
placing  upon  the  peoples  of  the  earth  crush- 
ing burdens  of  taxation  that  with  their  pres- 
ent tax  load  will  hardly  be  bearable,  and  that 
will  gravely  threaten  our  social,  economic, 
and  governmental  systems. 

16.  We  shall  make  of  the  whole  earth  one 
great  military  camp  whose  separate  armies, 
headed  by  war-minded  officers,  will  never  rest 
till  they  are  at  one  another's  throats  In  what 
will  be  the  most  terrible  contest  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

17.  All  the  advantages  for  the  protection  of 
th?  country  offered  by  a  standing  army  may 
be  obtained  by  the  National  Guard  system, 
which  has  proved  so  effective  in  the  past  and 
which  is  unattended  by  the  evils  of  entire 
mobilization 

Responsive  to  the  ancient  wisdom,  "Train 
up  a  child  In  the  way  he  should  go.  and  when 
he  Is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  It."  obedient 
to  the  divine  message  that  heralded  the  birth 
of  Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  "Peace  on  earth,  goxl 
will  toward  men,"  and  knowing  that  our  Con- 
stitution and  the  Government  set  up  under 
It  were  Inspired  of  God  and  should  be  pre- 
served to  the  blessing  not  only  of  our  own 
citizenry  but  as  an  example  to  the  blessing 
of  all  the  world,  we  have  the  honor  respe<t- 
fully  to  urge  that  you  do  your  utmost  to 
defeat  any  plan  designed  to  bring  about  the 
compulsory  military  service  of  our  citizenry. 
Shoulc  It  be  urged  that  cur  complete  arma- 
ment Is  necessary  for  our  safety,  it  may  be 
confidently  replied  that  a  proper  foreign 
policy,  Implemented  by  an  effective  dip  o- 
macy.  can  avert  the  dangers  that  are  feared. 
What  this  country  needs  and  what  the  world 
needs  Is  a  will  for  peace,  not  war.  God  will 
help  our  efforts  to  bring  th:s  about. 
Respectfully  submitted 

Geo.  Aleert  SxrrH. 
J.  RruiEN  Clark.  Jr., 
David  O    McKat, 

The  First  Presidency. 


Ceiling  Prices  on  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON    j 

or  SOCTH   CAROLINA  | 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.    BRYSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec-  . 
ORD.  I  enclose  herewith  a  concurrent  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  S.^nate  of  South 
Carolina  under  date  of  January  8.  1946: 

Concurrent  resolution  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  SU  tes 
of  America  to  prohibit  celling  prices  being 
placed  upon  cotton 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  senate  (the.  housf  of 
representatives  concurring) .  That  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  are  hereby  earnestly  requested 
that  they  do  all  In  their  power  to  prohibit 
a  celling  price  being  placed  upon  the  uile 
and  purchase  of  cotton. 
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Surplus  Property  Disposal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROGER  C.  SUUGHTER 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the,  Record,  I  include  the  following , 
letters: 

Surplus  Property  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C,  December  26,  1945. 
Hon.  Rocix  C.  Slauchteb. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dea«  Congressman  Slaughter  :  In  an  ex- 
tension ol  your  remarks  which  appears  on 
page  A5500  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CBSssioNAL  Rkcoso.  volumc  91.  part  13,  there 
is  included  a  letter  of  November  27.  1945, 
from  Mayor  John  B.  Gage,  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo ,  concerning  the  administration  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944. 

Mayor  Gage  addressed  an  identical  letter 
of  the  same  date  to  Senator  Frank  P.  Baiccs 
which  was  forwarded  to  this  Administration 
for  consideration  and  comment.  A  copy  of 
our  reply  to  Senator  Briggs  Is  enclosed.  We 
thought  you  might  wish  to  know  of  our  cor- 
respondence on  this  subject  and  to  have  an 
expression  of  our  views  on  the  points  men- 
tioned by  Mayor  Gage. 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
nish additional  Information  In  the  event  our 
reply  to  Senator  Briggs  leaves  any  questions 
unanswered 

Sincerely   yours, 

W.  Stuart  Stmington, 

Administrator. 


SntFLTTS  Proptrtt  Administuattow, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  December  19.  1945. 
Hon.  Prank  P.  Brigcs. 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Brigcs:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  letter  of  November  30.  1945.  enclosing  a 
letter  from  Mayor  John  B.  Gage,  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo.,  which  Is  returned  herewith.  We 
apologize  ^oi'  the  delay  In  making  reply. 

SPA  Regulation  No.  2.  Issued  November  16, 
1945  (copies  enclosed),  is  designed  to  give 
Government  agencies  and  State  and  local 
governments  full  opportunity  to  purchase 
personal  property  under  the  priorities  granted 
In  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  This  regulation 
was  prepared  with  the  cooperation,  sugges- 
tions, and  assistance  of  the  Council  of  State 
Governments,  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors,  the  National  Association  of 
County  Officials,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Governmental   Purchasing. 

The  sales  to  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  greatly  Increased  In  the  last 
4  months.  For  example.  In  the  case  of  con- 
sumer goods,  the  sales  to  these  priority  claim- 
ants In  November  1945  were  25  percent  of  the 
total  sales  of  consumers  goods  as  compared 
to  less  than  10  percent  in  July  1945. 

Apparently,  there  Is  some  misunderstand- 
ing concerning  the  application  of  40  percent 
discount  granted  under  SPA  Regulation  No. 
14  (copies  enclosed).  This  discount  is  not 
applied  against  the  original  cost  of  the 
property  to  the  owning  agency.  Paragraph 
(b)  of  section  8314.9  of  the  regulation  pro- 
vides that  the  disposal  agencies  shall  allow 
from  the  fair  value  of  the  property  a  dis- 
count of  40  percent.  Such  fair  value  shall 
not  be  greater  than  the  lowest  price  which  is 
offered  to  any  trade  level  at  the  time  the 
surplus  property  is  purchased  by  the  prior- 


ity claimant.  This  formula — fair  vulue 
minus  40  percent — enables  the  local  govfm- 
ments,  as  well  as  the  other  eligible  claim- 
ants, to  acquire  surpltis  property  at  a  low 
cost. 

Mayor  Gage  apparently  does  n<it  agree  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  selling  surplus  prop- 
erty on  an  "as  is — where  Is"  basis.  We  hold 
that  this  method  of  sale  Is  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
The  primary  purpose  of  making  offering!;  on 
an  "as  is"  basis  is  to  achieve  a  prompt  utili- 
zation of  stirplus  property.  This  could  not 
be  accomplished  If  all  goods  were  not  made 
available  for  purchase  until  after  the  dis- 
posal agency  had  determined  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  each  item  Such  determination  would 
require  unpacking,  examination,  sorting, 
testing,  classlflcmtion,  and  other  procesising. 
There  are  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
different  items,  and  if  this  were  done  in  every 
case  the  interval  between  declaration  by  an 
owning  agency  and  acquisition  by  the  pur- 
chaser would  be  much  longer  than  is  the  case 
at  the  present  time.  Ol  course,  this  pro<;ess- 
Ing  would  also  result  in  hlgiier  costs  to  the 
buy»-rs.  It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
advantages  of  selling  surplus  property  on  an 
"as  is"  basis — prompt  disposals  at  mlnlraum 
costs — are  shared  equally  by  the  buyer  and 
thi  seller. 

The  policy  of  requiring  the  ptirchaser  to 
pay  for  handling  and  transportation  charges 
conforms  to  established  commercial  prac- 
tices. 

The  complaint  of  Mayor  Gage  has  Ijeen 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Kansas  City 
office  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration, and  If,  in  the  future,  he  feels  :hat 
priority  claimants  are  not  receiving  treatment 
In  accordance  with  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
we  would  welcome  specific  Information  so 
that  we  can  investigate  and  take  remedial 
action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  Stdart  Symington, 

Administrator. 


Arc  the  People  Out  of  Step  With  the 
President  in  Regard  to  USES?  The 
Apparent  Answer  Is  "Yes" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  had  many  letters  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  return  the  employ- 
ment services  to  the  State.  These  letters 
have  come  from  both  the  employees  and 
the  employers.  There  must  be  merit  to 
their  position  or  there  could  not  be  such 
unanimity  of  agreement. 

The  following  letter  of  January  10, 
1946,  voices  the  opinion  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Federation  of  Labor  in  regard  to 
the  USES: 

Wisconsin  State  Federation  br  Labor, 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  January  10,  1946. 
Hon.  Reid  F.  Murray, 

United  States  Congressman, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  At  the  semiannual 
meeting  of  the  General  Executive  Board  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Federation  of  Labor  ac- 
tion was  taken  Instructing  the  officer:}  of 
this  federation  to  prevail  upon  the  Members 


of  Congress  to  use  their  influence  to  return 
the  employment  aervicta  to  State  control. 

The  board.  In  making  Its  decision,  felt  that 
employment  service  under  War  Manpower 
control  during  the  war.  the  period  for  which 
it  was  loaned  by  the  State  to  the  Federal 
Government,  has  now  outlived  Its  uselulness 
and  that  It  Is  now  a  question  of  local  con- 
cern which  can  best  be  administered  by  State 
agencies. 

We  therefore  urge  you  to  use  your   food 
offices  to  the  end  that  the  service  of  the  USES 
be  immediately  returned  to  State  contxol. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ce:;rce  A.  Hastrman, 

Presidr-.t. 
Wm.  Nacc««-ne. 

Secretary-Treasvrer. 


Whet  United  States  Has  Given  in  Wetlth 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Louis  Bromfield: 

What  United  States  Has  Givi^n  in  Wealth 
(By  Louis  Bromfield) 

I  have  Just  been  reading  a  file  of  clippings 
from  British  papers  commenting  upon  the 
American  loan.  None  of  it  is  very  nice  read- 
ing and  little  of  it  Is  reasonable  reading. 
What  Impressed  me  most  were  three  things: 
First,  the  complete  misunderstanding  by 
people  trained  In  the  Lord  Keynes  school  of 
economy  of  the  vast  differences  In  the  bases 
of  the  two  national  economies:  second,  the 
lack  of  understanding  or  the  deliberate  re- 
fusal to  admit  the  true  causes  of  England's 
position;  third,  the  shortness  of  memory 
with  regard  to  the  causes  of  the  Second  and. 
indeed,  the  First  World  War. 
'  In  most  of  the  editorials  we.  as  a  nation, 
as  simply  abused  for  not  making  gifts  of 
valuable  dollars  without  Interest  and  with- 
out limit  to  Great  Britain.  In  nearly  every 
case  there  was  no  mention  whatever  of  the 
canceUation  of  the  gigantic  debt  owed  us  in 
the  First  World  War,  nor  the  fact  that  we 
canceled  twenty-seven  biUlons  of  lend-leafe 
In  this  war.  The  cancellation  of  the  First 
World  War  was  of  much  less  importance 
than  that  of  lend-lease,  alt^iough  in  the  end 
they  come  to  the  same  thing. 

In  both  cases  what  we  furnished  them  was 
Infinitely  more  Important  than  mnney.  You 
can  replenish  money.  You  can  even  print  It 
on  presses  when  you  get  a  little  short  of  it. 
But  what  we  gave  England  In  both  wars  was 
real  wealth  cut  out  of  the  very  heart  of  the 
Nation.  We  gave  them  Iron.  oil.  food,  timber, 
clothing,  copper,  nickel — Indeed,  all  the  pre- 
cious commodities  which  are  the  true  foun- 
dation of  our  wealth  and  our  prosperity. 

cannot    be    REinjlCED 

Most  of  these  things  we  can  never  replace 
save  by  buying  them  from  other  nations 
when  our  own  stoclcs  are  exbapsted,  and  some 
of  them  are  far  hearer  exhaustion  than  most 
citizens  understand.  To  Lord  Keynes  and  to 
the  British  bankers  and  Industrialists  these 
precious  commodities  do  not  have  the  same 
vital  importance,  because  England's  economy 
is  not  founded  upon  such  thinga  but  upon 
lending    money,    processing    raw    materials 
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»nd  other  nations,  then  selling 

In  to  other  nations  and  colonies. 

Ix^th  wars  we  lent  and  eventually  gave 

uch   more   than   money.     What   we 

them  they  could  not  have  gotten  any- 

(  Ise  in  the  world. 

of  the  clippings  Is  there  any  rec- 
of  the  fact  that  m  a  changed  world 
to  Great  Britain  Is  a  bad  loan  and 
matter  what  happens  It  will  turn 
bdth  loan  and  Interest,  to  be  a  glXt. 
have  written  before.  In  thla  changing. 
..  world  the  day  of  the  banking,  proc- 
aatlons  without  real  wealth,  attempt- 
control   vast,   scattered   markets   and 
of  raw  materials  Is  on  the  way  out. 
m*tter   what   happens,   no  matter   how 
money  we  should  pour  into  England, 
ill  never  be  any  return  to  the  power 
p^perlty  of  the  days  before  1914. 

LOAN    IS    ArniAlSED 

a  good  thing  to  make  certain  that  the 
people  have  more  to  eat  and  mare  to 
that    they    have   better    housing     that 
p  them  to  renovate  and  make  eflk'ent 
Ir^lustrles  which  should  have  been  rer.o- 
and    made    efllclent    even    before    th» 
Vorld  War.     But  It  Is  hypocrisy  on  both 
Lo  pretend  that  even  a  loan  of  nearly 
000  000.000  Is.  In  any  form,  a  real  business 
>etw«en  two  equally  powerful  nations 
equally    bright    futures    or    that    the 
States  Is  making  a  loan  backed   by 
urltlea  that  would  be  demanded  even 
:ountry  bank.     It  Is  simply  not  so  and 
pr'tend  It  Is  pure,  unadulterated  Anglo- 
hypocrisy  and  aelf-decelt  on  both  sides 
Atlantic. 

o  shortneaa  of  memory,  the  British  have 
;ten.    perhaps    conveniently,    where    lie 
of  the  rooU  of  this  war— In  Lord  John 
s  deceit  which  condoned  the  Japanese 
of  Manchuria.  In  Lord  Halifax's  non- 
ptillcy     m    Spain.     In    Samuel 
8  connivance  with  Laval  and  Mu=sollni, 
Britain's   refusal    to   back    un    the 
when  Hitler  marched  Into  the  Rhine, 
himself   admitted  such   action   would 
ruined    him       In    Chamberlain's    pa- 
attempts   at   appeai>ement    and    peace 
time,  and  most  of  all  the  tory  Brltl.«ih 
and  the  desire  of  most  of  her  bank- 
industrlallsts  to  sabotage  the  Oer- 
Republlc    aa   a   Socialist   state    and    to 
up  the  Nazis  as  a  barrier  against  bol- 
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It  involves  ourselves  and  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

HlBtory  will  probably  look  upon  lend-le»ie 
as  the  costliest  glh  ever  made  by  one  nation 
to  another  In  history  for  It  wasn't  a  gift  of 
money  which  la  so  Important  to  Lord  Keynea. 
It  was  real  wealth,  torn  out  of  our  vitals  and 
belonging  In  reality  to  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans as  yet  unborn. 


MATTE!  or  axcoao 

facts  are  all  matters  of  record  to- 

wtth  countless  others.     Great  Errltatn 

war  which  all  these  actions  aaked  for. 

that,  we  were  guiltless  or  nearly  gutlt- 

The  balance  of  power  was  no  affair  of 

Today  Great  Britain  has  the  ■OCtalltin 

its  bankers  and  industrialists  and  tory 

n  hated  and  feared      Ih  view  of  all 

things.  It  seems  a  little  fantastic  that 

once  again  called  Uncle  Shylock. 

e  British  deserve  all   the  praise  In   the 

for  their  heroism  and  we  had  to  help 

In  order  in  the  long  run  to  save  cur- 

The  question  is — How  long  does  such 

litem    continue?      Zukhov    has   already 

tlained  of  the  great  number  of  Oerman 

still   not  demobilized   in   the  British 

of  occupied  Germany.     He   has  aaked 


It  the  old  pattern  beginning  over  again 
Germany  on  England's  side,  this  time 
agaibst  Russia**  That  is  a  pattern  which  Is 
alret  dy  a  couple  of  centuries  old  and  has 
glvei  birth  to  war  after  war.  The  Atlantic 
Cbai  ter  is  already  thrown  out  of  the  window 
in  J  iva.  m  Malaya,  in  Hong  Kong,  in  Greece. 
im  not  and  never  have  been  an  Isola- 
tion at.  I  am  Just  growing  a  little  tired  of  a 
pattern  that  Is  a  little  old  and  worn  out. 
aenUment  is  all  rjght.  but  It  seems  to  me 
tha'  aircn  to  aentlmeut  there  is  a  limit  when 


Spartanburg,  S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or   SOtTTH   CAar'UN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald,  published  at 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  Saturday  morning, 
January  12.  1946.  I  have  clipped  the  at- 
tached complimentary  and  truthful  ar- 
ticle regarding  the  city,  and  county  of 
Spartanburg.  8.  C.  as  described  by  John 
Temple  Graves.  I  include  the  !>ame  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  as 
follows ; 

This  MoaifiNC 
(By  Jjhn  Temple  Graves) 

TTMK  MARCHES  ON 

SFA«TANBtnic.  S.  C— Time  Is  marching  at 
quickstep  here.  Yet  It  carries  baggage.  The 
baggage  is  precious  and  is  needed  at  each 
arrival  This  community  has  come  to  be  the 
most  ImporUnt  textile  one  in  the  world  and 
at  the  sanw  time  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  ones.  Spartanburg  produces 
more  than  $166,000,000  worth  of  textiles  each 
year,  giving  the  county  first  rank  in  America 
In  cotton -textile  manufacture  At  the  same 
time  Its  rolling  red  hills  produce  annually 
nearly  50.000  bales  of  cotton  and  4.500  car- 
loads of  peaches.  The  peaches  are  something 
new.  but  already  they  'rank  in  value  with 
cotton.  A  swiftly  growing-  livestock  Indus- 
try will  rank  with  both  one  day. 

And  oh.  how  they  know  here  that  the 
Souths  greatest  new  market  Is  the  South. 
And  oh.  how  they  appreciate  the  importance 
of  being  sclence-mmded,  clvic-minded.  char- 
acter-minded, hope-minded.  The  news- 
papers breathe.  It  in  print.  Fhe  Kiwanls 
Club  was  electrlN.  with  It  as  Duncan  Sulli- 
van Burnslde  turned  t^e  presidential  gavel 
over  to  Lowell  TaUnMlfa  Lister  the  other 
evening.  A  great  >C|ctar  determining  the 
future  of  this  countyNvows  the  chamber  of 
commerce  In  a  teeminKbulletm.  "Is  the  lo- 
cal demand  for  industrial  products — demand 
from  Industry  Itself  as  w)dl  as  demand  from 
individual  citizens." 

"Piedmont  "  means  foothiUa.  This  city 
of  the  Piedmont  believes  In  foothills,  espe- 
cially Appalachian  onea.  The  hills  for  am- 
bition, the  feet  for  marching  and  for  mod- 
est appreciation  of  distance  to  go  Young 
William  A  T^wnes.  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Spartanburg  Herald,  who  t>elongs  to  one 
of  the  oldest  families  In  this  State  and  who 
has  been  learning  In  such  distances  as  Okla- 
homa and  Ohio  to  appreciate  what  a  future 
his  State  has  with  its  past.  Is  preparing  here 
with  modern  methods  and  ancient  loves  to 
puBh  the  Plednuint  In  all  the  directions  of 
p«at  living  There  is  something  called  the 
Piedmont  Club.  Ouuide  It  is  Queen  Vic- 
toria's— waa  once  the  stately  nineteenth  cen- 
tury home  of  the  Montgomery  family.  But 
when  you  go  inside  you  have  skipped  80 
years.     All   ia  amooth.   beautiful,  poetmod- 


ernlty.  even  to  the  extent  of  a  manager 
trained  In  the  elite  vicinities  of  Bar  Hjrlor. 
Maine  y^ 

Out  at  the  old  home  of  Judge-nind  Mr«. 
T.  S  Sease  (she  was  Eunice  Calhoun,  grand- 
niece  of  John  C.)  you  stand  at  a  hearthside 
where  the  great  Calhoun  himself  one*  sipped 
toddy  (my  own  father,  too.  later) — and  1  ear 
talk  of  Petrlllo.  Truman.  SUlln.  atomic 
power,  and  the  future  of  cotton.  Yes;  they 
carry  baggage  here.  In  Morgan  Square, 
heart  of  the  city,  only  the  monument  to 
Oen.  Daniel  Morgan,  hero  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Battle  of  Cowpens,  orlenU  you  'o  a 
picture  of  that  same  square  In  1884.  E/ery 
building  has  been  torrt  down  and  replaced 
with  a  new  one  In  that  interval.  But  Mor- 
gan goes  on  being  there,  looking  It  all  ever, 
sometimes  exercising  a  wise  veto. 

And  do  you  know  what  their  great  bags  age 
•  ia  as  they  travel,  dear  friends  and  fellow  clt- 
laena  of  the  atomic  age?  It  is  a  sense  of  nu- 
man  excellence,  through  education  and  the 
Lord  They  will  tell  you  that  they  are  a  -ity 
brought  Into  being  by  educational  instltu- 
tlo.is  founded  In  love  cf  God.  depending  quite 
literally  upon  these  for  growth  and  present 
substance.  The  first  Impetus  to  the  little  vil- 
lage this  once  waa  came  from  Wofford  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1864  by  a  Methodist  mlnli-ter 
and  owned  today  by  the  church.  Then  ctme 
the  now  famous  Converse  College,  foun^led 
In  1889  by  Presbyterians.  And  Spartanburg 
Junior  College,  established  In  1011  aa  a  textile 
school,  owned  today  by  the  Methodist  Church 
of  America.  Is  one  of  the  Orst  Institutions  in 
America  to  inaugurate  a  work  study  plan  en- 
abling young  people  to  earn  their  ray  as  they 
get  their  education.  If  this  school  had  a  lets 
localized  name.  It  would  rank  with  Berea  In 
national  attention. 

And  what  do  they  do  with  their  money, 
these  people  of  Spartanburg?  One  thing  they 
do  Is  invest  It  In  Spartanburg,  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  South.  Another  is  to  put  It  Into  a 
newly  created  civic  Humanitarian  fund  whoee 
directors  appropriate  the  Income  of  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  to  what  will  most  serve 
the  health,  educational,  or  spiritual  needs  of 
the  people,  individually  or  as  a  whole  Only 
in  Wlnston-Salem  is  here  another  such  In- 
stitution. 

A  city  of  balanced  and  balancing  economy. 
A  city  where  economy  Itself  Is  balanced  with 
thoae  best  things  money  can  buy  or  has 
bought  and  with  even  better  ones  that  can't 
be  bought.  That  la  Spart&nbuig.  S.  C.  I 
am  glad  to  be  living  in  the  same  South  with 
It. 


Taking  Stock  of  President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  uxiNots 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of 
January  4.  1946: 

TAKING    STOCK    OT    PKESUKNT    TIUMAN 

President  Truman  last  night  called  on  the 
Nation  to  take  stcck  of^J^elf.  His  speech 
affords  the  opportunity  1^  taklngir^^ck  of 
President  Truman.  f — 

There  was  the  familiar  earnestness,  sin- 
cerity, and  humility.  There  was  no  pre- 
tense that  all  la  well  in  this  troubled  land. 
There   waa  a  final  appreciation   of   the  fact 
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All 


that  our  domestic  confusion  is  beginning  to 
threaten  cur  position  in  world  affairs. 

He  attempted  to  rally  the  people  of  the 
country  to  support  of  a  program  that  Con- 
greaa  has  In  Urge  part  neglected.  But  the 
program  la  not  clear  and  the  call  did  not 
ring. 

One  need  go  no  further  than  his  own  words 
for  proof  that  the  administration  does  not 
know  which  of  two  opposite  evils  threatens 
the  country  first,  which  it  Is  fighting. 

It  fears  both  Inflation  and  deflation,  not 
merely  as  one  might  follow  the  other,  but 
simultaneously,  and  it  is  fighting  both  at 
once.  It  has  tramped  down  with  both  feet 
on  the  accelerator  and  the  brake.  When  you 
and  I  do  that,  we  kill  the  engine,  and  that 
is  not  very  different  from  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  Industr: . 

Notwithstanding  the  enormous  Inflationary 
forcea  put  Into  play  by  war  expenditure  and 
Government  borrowing,  President  Truman 
was  sold  by  the  labor  elements  in  his  ad- 
ministration and  counsels  that  the  main 
threat  waa  deflation. 

President  Roosevelt  tried  much  more  con- 
sistently throughout  the  war  to  hold  wages 
and  prices  In  Hoe  togetiier.  but  since  the  end 
of  hostilities  President  Trum^  has  thrown 
the  full  force  of  the  administration  behind 
the  Inflation  of  wages  and  labor  costs,  while 
declaring  (as  he  did  again  last  night  In  his 
most  emphatic  tones)  that  we  must  hold  the 
line  on  prices. 

Secretary  Scbwellenbach  told  the  oil  Indus- 
try that  waget.  must  rise  more  than  15  per- 
cent by  the  hour.  President  Truman  pro- 
posed a  22-percent  Increase  for  Government 
employees.  Even  before  this  Inflailonary 
ground  swell  has  taken  effect,  while  much  of 
Industry  is  strike  bound  or  strike  threatened 
over  the  limits  of  the  increase,  prices  are 
rising  on  uncontrolled  items  and  production 
is  Jammed  In  many  of  the  controlled  Un'^s. 

It  Is  f«ollsh  to  suppose  or  dlshopest  to 
pretend  that  wage  rates  throughout  the  Na- 
tion can  rise  as  far  as  even  the  administra- 
tion pre  pases  (by  example  and  precept)  with- 
out a  substantial  rise  in  prices,  too. 

The  assumption  Is  probably  pretense. 
Washington  is  full  of  people  who  really  be- 
lieve that  a  measure  of  inflation.  Including 
prices.  Is  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  the  national  debt. 
While  It  might  accomplish  this,  it  would  have 
the  evil  consequences  that  President  Truman 
otKllned. 

Considering  the  forces  making  for  It.  in- 
flation Is  the  real  threat,  but  the  major  part 
of  President  Truman's  program  ever  since 
VJ-day  has  assumed  the  contrary.  He  dle- 
cries  Inflation  and  says  we  must  hold  the  line 
on  prices,  but  he  helps  to  build  up  the  pres- 
sures that  threaten  to  break  the  line. 

So  we  have  his  insistence  on  higher  wages 
throughout  Government  and  Industry,  higher 
iployment  Insurance,  higher  minimum 
I,  and  kindred  measures  each  of  which 
wUl  twUt  the  spiral  higher  If  It  becomes  ef- 
fective. 

We  hatte'no  sympathy  with  the  tactics  by 
which  any  conunlttee  prevents  or  delays  ac- 
tion on  any  measure  pending  In  Congress. 
We  hope  President  Trunuin's  appeal  does 
blast  loose  every  item  of  his  program  that  ia 
log -jammed,  so  that  there  can  be  a  decision 
on  all,  and  affirmative  action  oh  many. 

But  aa  a  remedy  for  what  alls  us.  some  of 
the  program  is  a  fraud.  He  says  It  is  im- 
prr-tant  that  Congress  pass  a  full  employment 
bill  such  as  he  favors.  For  the  present  emer- 
gency. It  Is  utterly  unimportant  whether  it 
paoas  either  the  Senate  bUl.  the  House  bill, 
or  no  bill  at  all. 

Public  works  are  the  principal  means  by 
which  this  kind  of  legislation  means  to  gtiar- 
antee  lull  employment.  But  today's  unem- 
ployment is  the  result  of  bottlenecks  of  ma- 
terials and  manpower — Including  the  bottle- 


neck of  voluntary,  purposeful  unemploym(>nt 
threatening  to  engulf  much  of  major  In- 
dustry. 

What  sense  would  there  be  in  a  big  pro- 
gram of  public  works  at  a  time  when  a  man 
cannot  buy  a  few  sticks  of  lumber  to  build  a 
bookcase — or  a  garage  to  shelter  an  auto  (If 
he  could  buy  an  auto) — to  say  nothing  of 
the  materials  for  a  house? 

With  President  Truman  we  deplore  the 
withdrawal  of  General  Motors  from  the  fact- 
finding procedure  intended  to  settle  the 
automobile  strike  With  him  we  bellev"?  a 
legal  basis  must  be  found  to  facilitate  the 
settlement  of  such  disputes.  But  he  did  not 
answer  the  questions  that  General  Motors 
raised  In  withdrawing. 

It  was  no  disagreement  about  facts  that 
produced  the  General  Motors  deadlock.  It  is 
now  apparent;  It  Is  a  disagreement,  or  con- 
fusion, about  theories 

The  union,  and  the  President's  commission, 
have  proclaimed  a  new  theory  of  wage  flx.ng. 
without  precedent  in  American  labor  nego- 
tiations. This  Is  the  theory  that  a  future 
estimate  of  a  single  corporation's  ability 
should  determine  the  wages  it  shall  pay:  but 
It  is  not  clear  whether  It  should  also  deter- 
mine the  wages  of  other  units  in  the  in- 
dustry, regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay. 

Perhaps  tbfi  Board,  which  may  report  to- 
day, will  say  what  scope  should  be  given  to 
the  theory,  and  what  limitations.  If  so, 
perhaps  President  Truman  will  adopt  the 
Board's  theory  as  his  own.  But  It  is  the 
theory,  and  not  the  facts,  that  has  been  the 
sticking  point. 

Congress  may  have  to  legislate  concerning 
the  theory  as  well  as  the  facts.  If  Congress 
is  confused,  the  President  has  not  shown 
that  he  sees  the  issue  clearly. 


Navy    Announces    Details    of    New    GI 
Uniform — Movement  Started  by  Leib 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDV^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Spea)cer,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946,  the  Navy  Department  offi- 
cially announced  that  it  had  finally  given 
in  to  the  zipper  age  and  that  the  bell- 
bottom  trousers,  jumf>ers.  and  so  forth, 
representing  a  moth-eaten  tradition 
honoring  dead  heroes  of  another  nation, 
were  to  be  discarded. 

This  statement  culminated  a  long  and 
extended  fight  to  scrap  the  present 
uniform.  Some  j'ears  ago  Joseph  Leib, 
no'w  legislative  director  of  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  War  II — Amvets — 
launched  a  private  campaign  to  have  the 
outmoded  uniform  replaced  by  one  of  a 
more  modern  design.  It  all  started  in 
this  way:  One  day  a  Navy  man,  embit- 
tered because  he  had  to  wear  the  so- 
called  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  suit,  called 
upon  Leib,  pointing  out  to  him  the  many 
disadvantages  of  the  tight-drawn  trou- 
sers around  the  hips  and  the  big  flaring 
bottoms  at  the  anldes,  also  the  lack  of 
pockets. 

Leib  undertook  an  investigation  and 
found  that  the  black  neckerchief,  which 
sailors  drape  about  their  necks,  repre- 
sented a  continuous  motiming  for  Lord 
NetM>n,  bero  of  the  British  Navy.    The 


13  trouser  buttons  commemorates  the 
Thirteen  Original  Colonies,  while  the 
three  white  collar  stripes  were  for  the 
three  sea  victories  of  Lord  Nelson-  In 
addition  the  big.  flowing  square  collar 
was  designed  in  the  early  days  of  the 
British  Navy  to  catch  the  tar  that  sail- 
ors used  on  their  heavily  greased  pig- 
tails and  the  white  hat  was  designed  to 
use  as  a  bucket  to  bail  out  a  boat. 

Leib  thought  that  it  was  about  time  for 
a  change  and  went  out  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  prepared  articles  for  news- 
papers. When  the  going  was  hard  he 
called  upon  the  assistance  of  Members 
of  Congress.  He  wrote  Senate  bill  1082 
to  provide  for  changing  the  design  of  the 
uniform  of  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard 'and  have  it 
conform  in  basic  design  to  the  uniform 
worn  by  commissioned  and  warrant  ofB- 
cers  of  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard.  Then 
he  prepared  the  speech  that  Senator 
Lakcer  delivered  on  the  Senate  floor  on 
June  15.  1945 — pages  6194-6201— which 
threw  the  Chamber  in  stitched.  In  the 
midst  of  this  addre.ss  Senator  BARKtry, 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate,  walked 
over  to  Senator  Lancer  and  assured  him 
that  if  he  would  "call  off  the  dcgs"  that 
he — Barkley — would  make  it  his  own 
personal  business  to  see  to  it  that  the 
uniform  would  be  changed. 

Senator  B.^fkley  kept  his  word  and 
now  the  outmoded  uniform  is  about  to 
be  discarded.  Here  is  the  announce- 
ment as  made  by  the  Navy: 

(From  the  Washington  Evening  Etar. 
of  January  1,  1946) 

MAVT  TESTS  CONVENTTONAL   eiWlFS  FOR 
EAIIX)SS'  NEW   UKirOHMS 

The  Navy  has  revealed  details  of  Its  pro- 
posed new  design  for  enlisted  men's  uni- 
forms, replacing  the  Jumper  and  bellbottom 
trousers  which  have  been  the  trade-ma:  k  of 
seafaring  men  for  six  centuries. 

It  cautiously  explained  yesterday,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  design  Is  still  the  subject 
of  tests  and.  if  adopted,  must  a^ait  deple- 
tion of  present  stocks  of  old-style  uniforms. 

Some  2.500  sample  uniforms  h^ive  b?en 
distributed  to  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets 
and  to  shore  stations  for  wearing  and  stow- 
age testa  under  all  conditions,  on  the  fcasJa 
of  which  commanding  ofDcers  will  make 
criticisms  and  recommendations.  The,  tests 
are  e:  pscted  to  require  abotit  3  months. 

In  the  new  design,  conventional  trovaers 
replace  the  laced  beilbottoms.  ard  the  black 
neckerchief.  *hlch  tradition  says  was  de- 
signed by  the  British  as  a  8li»n  of  mcu-nlne 
for  Lord  Kelson,  will  be  replaced  by  a  tla'k 
four-in-hand  tie. 

The  body-tl)Jht  jumper  will  give  way  to  a 
jumper-type  shirt  similar  to  a  sport  shirt, 
which  can  be  worn  cpen  at  the  neck  for 
undress  or  buttoned  for  dress. 

A  talloreo  waist-length  battle  Jacket  Is 
provided  for  dreas  or  winter  wear.. 

There  are  three  separate  uniforms  In  the 
new  outfit — ^bK»e,  gray,  and  white — with 
shirts  to  match.  The  blue  and  white  are 
dress  unifoims  and  the  gray  the  working 
uniform.  White  trousers  may  be  worn  with 
the  blue  battle  jacket  in  warm  weather. 

The  while  uniform  mny  be  worn  in  both 
dress  and  undress  fashion — with  a  black  Ve 
for  dress  and  open  at  the  neck  for  undress. 
The  gray  unltorm  is  composed  of  gray  sh'.rt 
and  trousers  similar  to  those  now  worn  by 
chief  petty  alLcen. 

Headgear  includes  a  blue  garrison  cap  for 
the  blue  uniforms  and  the  present  white  bat 
and  a  gray  baseball-type  cap  to  be  worn  with 
the  white  and  gray  uniform*,  respectively. 
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Currently  KUtborized  badges,  hash  marks, 

t  ler   insignia  wUl  be   worn   with  the 

Uia  Lforms.    The  present  overcoat,  known 

men  as  a  pea  coat,  has  been  retained. 


The  Truman  Loan  to  Britain 


tXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  TlHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.     Mr. 
.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
I   include   the   following   state- 
made  about  the  Truman  loan  to 
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The  American  people  applauded  the  Presi- 
dent's action  when  he  told  the  Chinese  to 
quit  killing  each  other  and  to  unite  for  the 
benefit  of  their  country.  I  believe  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  applaud  the  President  If 
he  would  tell  Britain  and  the  other  loan- 
seeking  ccuntries  to  sweep  off  their  own 
doorsteps,  follow  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
cease  activities  that  violate  the  rlghU  of 
men— yes,  men.  whoever  they  may  be.  wher- 
ever they  may  be.  and  whatever  the  color  of 
their  skin  n.ar  be. 

AtUM's  description  to  the  Congress  of  the 
oondltlons  in  Limey  and  the  reasons  why  he 
Is  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  the  people 
of  England  was  only  a  sham.  If  he  now  ad- 
vocates or  condones  what  his  own  country  Is 
doing  In  Java  and  in  Indochina  at  this  very 
moment. 

The  right  and  the  desire  for  Life  and  free- 
dom is  Jus'  cs  valuab:c  and  sweet  to  the 
Icwly  as  it  U  to  the  snobs  of  any  country. 


Truman  loan  to  Britain  does  not  merit 
The    United    Stales,    through    its 
•ss.  has  provided  or  Is  providing  $2..' 
.000  for  UNRRA.      Additional  millions 
iotfe  of  dollars  have  been  approprl- 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  At- 
Charter.      The  UNRRA  appropriation 
niade  In  the  name  of  humanity.    These 
were    provided    to    feed,    clothe,    and 
human  beings.     We  should  not  nul- 
lese  Christian  objectives  by  now  pro- 
Britain    or    any    other    country    the 
with  which  to  carry  on  an  imperialistic 
to     destroy     human      beings.      While 
win  save  human  lives,  the   British 
ulll  destroy  more  human  lives. 

time  has  come  to  tell  Britain  and  all 
t^ies  that  the  American  people  are  not 
to  give  further  from  iheir  depleted  re- 
any  money  to  any  country  that  does 
s^ibscribe  and  support  the  principles  ol 
nllc  Charter.     There  Is  small  differ- 
indeed,    between    carrying   on   an    im- 
war  ourselves  and  the  providing  of 
for  other  countries  to  carry  one  on. 
ane  need  be  deceived.    Everyone  knows 
hese  funds  will  he  used  for  bombs  and 
s  to  take  the  lives  of  innocent  people 
va.    Indochina,    and    other    countries, 
though tlul  person  would  provide  a  loan 
s^me  Individual   to  buy  a  gun   and   the 
to  take   even  one  human   life, 
then.   I    ask,   should    these    enormous 
be  provided  a  country  to  destroy  thou- 
upon  thousands  of  human  lives? 
world  should  be  advised  once  and  for 
Christian  America  Is  not  so  material- 
hat  it  can  be  Influenced  by  those  who 
place  more  coins  In  the  pockets  of  a 
"money  changers  In  the  temple"  regard- 
the  country  the  temple  happens  to  be 
m.     I   hesitate   to  believe   that   the 
an  people  are  so  materialistic  and  so 
that  this  loan  can  be  sold  to  them 
basis  of  the  "'good  times"'  It  will  bring 
country. 
Is  a  moral  Issue  Involved  In  this  pro- 
loan,  and  no  whitewash  la  white  enough 
the  sins  Incident  to  It.    The  Truman 
and   the    pre^Vous   admlnis- 
profesaed  great  interests  In  human  1- 
Even  on  the  floor  of  this  House  it 
fijequently    evident     that    the    majority 
to  convey  the  Impression  that  mlnor- 
D^embership  is  lacking  in  appreciation  of 
rights  and  human  values.     This  has 
a  moat  false  approach.     The  Truman 
has   evidently    now    repudl- 
tll  humanltarlanlsm — yes:  It  has  openly 
all  humanltarlanlsm  by  even  propos- 
loan. 
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Ability  to  Pay  Wages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Tribune  of  Royal  Oak.  Mich  .  of 
January  8.  1946.  This  editorial  presents 
a  reasoned  and  sound  analysis  6n  the 
question  of  ability  to  pay.  If  ability  to 
pay  is  to  become  the  yardstick  on  which 
wages  are  based  and  the  tested  principle 
of  fairness  known  as  value  received  is  to 
be  abandoned,  then  indeed  a  new  phil- 
osophy has  appeared  in  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  as  detrimental  to 
labor  as  it  would  to  management  and 
the  laborin?  man  would  sufTcr  most. 

The  editorial  follows: 

PxxsoNAixT    Speaking 
(By  Floyd  J   Miller) 

ABUJTT    TO    PAT    WAGES 

Somehow,  in  all  I  have  read  or  heard  about 
the  General  Motcrs-UAW  wage  dispute,  I 
have  never  encount  icd  the  8ta..ement: 

"If  wages  are  to  bs  based  on  the  ability  of 
the  employer  to  pay,  they  should  also  be 
based  on  his  ability  not  to  pay. 

"That  Is,  If  good  profits  for  the  company 
mean  a  raise  In  pay.  regardless  of  what  the 
em.iloyee  Is  now  getting,  a  decrease  In  profits, 
or  operation  at  i^  loss,  should  mean  a  de- 
crease tn  pay." 

I  don't  see  how  you  can  fairly  have  one 
without  the  other. 

And  If  we  are  to  adopt  such  a  plan,  we 
must  realize  that  we  are  approving  a  very 
drastic  change  In  oiu"  present  system  of  wages 
and  salaries. 

Perhaps  that  Is  what  we  want.  Or  maybe 
we  don't.  But  we  should  at  least  understand 
what  we  are  hsadstf  for  when  we  talk  about 
wages  being  based  on  "'the  abUlty  to  pay." 
That  Is  one  of  those  fancy  phrases  that 
sotmds  wonderful — until  we  follow  It 
through. 

If  we  do  this,  we  may  corns  out  with  some 
answers  that  we  never  dTMUMd  of. 

The  system  on  which  ws  havs  always  oper- 
ated in  this  country  has  been  based  on  agree- 
ments entered  into  at  the  time  a  man — or 
woman — takes  a  Job.  Under  this  plan,  an 
employer  promises  to  pay  a  certain  wage  for 
certain  work.     More  often  than  not  it  has 


also  been  understood  that  a  raise  would  be 
given  after  a  certain  time.  Often  this  scale 
of  Increases  was  definitely  set. 

But  under  no  circumstances  was  the 
worker  to  receive  less  than  the  agreed 
amount. 

The  employer  does  not  say,  "'Of  course 
you  realize  that  this  business  may  not  be  a 
success.  In  that  case  I  shall  expect  you  to 
share  the  loss;  to  Uke  less  pay.  or  even  to 
get  none."' 

No;  the  employer  Is  held  for  the  agreed-on 
amount.  He  may  lose  all  he  has  Invested  In 
the  business,  plus  his  own  pay,  plus  every- 
thing he  can  scrape  up  to  try  to  save  the 
enterprise.  But  he  still  has  to  pay  the 
wor'Kcrs  the  amo-mt  due  them. 

That  Is  the  way  It  should  be.  The  laws 
are  right  which  provide  that  If  a  bustness 
goes  broke,  the  workers"  claims  for  wages 
due  shall  come  ahead  of  almost  any  other 
claim  in  dividing  up  what  assets  are  left. 

How  else  could  most  of  us  plan  cur  lives"/ 

How  could  a  man  marry,  have  children,  buy 

a  house,  or  take  on  other  obligations  if  he 

were  expected  to  share  the  rlslts  of  the  busi- 

,  ness  in  which  his  employer  Is  engaged? 

FAT   IS  CUAaAimiB 

Guaranteed  pay  Is  such  an  accepted  part 
of  our  system  that  It  never  occurs  to  us  that 
the  custom  had  to  be  built  up  by  centuries 
of  performance.  It  has  become  our  never- 
worrled-abcut  rule  because  employers  have 
made  good  on  It.  Once  a  wage  Is  promised 
a  man  for  certain  work,  It  Is  paid,  regardless 
of  any  other  demands  on  the  employer's 
cash. 

Now.  If  we  are  to  change  the  plan;  to  make 
wages  depend  on  whether  the  employer  makes 
a  big  or  little  profit,  or  none  at  all.  that  will 
be  quite  a  shift  In  our  way  of  doing  things. 

Just  now  the  automobile  union  Is  asking 
that  Its  members  be  given  a  30-percent  In- 
crease in  hourly  pay  rate  on  the  basis  of  al- 
leged high  company  earnings  over  a  very 
short  period  of  years.  With  a  great  show  of 
righteous  indignation.  Walter  Reuther 
shouts.  ""Don"t  tell  us  yuu  cant  afford  to  pay 
that  amount.  Don't  duck  the  Issue.  Just 
show  us  your  books,  and  prove  It."' 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  General  Motors  Is 
not  trying  to  duck  the  Issue.  Instead,  it  Is 
trying  to  bring  it  out  into  the  open 

It  lsn"t  doing  too  good  a  Job  In  this  be- 
cause Its  head  men  are  not  as  good  argufiers 
as  Walter  Reuther.  What  we  call  '"pubUc 
relations'"  is  only  part  of  the  Job  they  have 
to  know  In  order  to  run  automobile  com- 
panies In  a  highly  competitive  market 
They  are  not  nearly  as  quick  on  the  trigger 
a.  the  capable  young  lat>of  leader. 

DEPCMD  ON  raonTST 

They  would  make  the  situation  much 
more  understandable  to  the  average  person 
If  they  Inquired  whether  the  employees 
wanted  their  pay  to  depend  on  the  em- 
ployer's profit  or  loss.  For  If  employees  do 
want  this,  they  must  be  prepared  to  go  with- 
out any  pay  at  all.  somstliMS. 

The  employees  of  atttOOMblle  companies 
that  do  not  make  any  profit  would  be  forced 
to  work  lor  one  rate,  while  those  working 
for  mwe  successful  concerns  would  get  a 
lot  more.  Do  you  think  the  first  group 
would  stand  this?  Of  course  not.  They 
wouldn't  work.    Nobody  could  make  them. 

In  other  words.  If  looking  at  the  books 
showed  that  the  company  was  making  a 
profit,  temporarily  at  least,  raises  would  be 
grante<}.  But  the  plan  wouldn't  work  the 
other  way  around.  For  no  union  could  force 
Its  men  tr  take  a  pay  cut  *}ecause  the  com- 
pany was  In  the  red. 

What  rot,  then,  to  talk  about  the  ability 
to  pay  more,  and  demand  to  see  the  Ixxiks 
to  prove  It.  without  also  considering  the 
ability  to  pay  less,  and  expecting  the  men 
to  take  that.  also. 
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General  Motors  Versus  the  Re:t  of  Us 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  include  the  following  statement  by  Wal- 
ter P.  Reuther  from  the  New  Republic 
of  January  14,  1946: 

CM    VERSUS   THE   REST   OF    US 

(By  Walter  P.  Reuther) 
More  than  325.000  General  Motors  workers 
and  members  of  their  lemlUes  are  on  strike 
and  walking  picket  lines  In  a  hundred  Amer- 
ican towns  and  cities.  They  are  determined 
to  win  the  first  major  home-front  battle 
for  a  peace  of  full  production,  full  consun:p- 
tlon,  and  full  employment,  year  In  and  year 
out. 

The  strike  Is  solid.  It  has  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  entlie  CIO.  Members  and  of- 
ficials of  ether  labor  organizations  support 
It.  Church  leaders,  businessmen,  and  others 
who  have  studied  the  record  of  our  attempts 
at  negotiation,  at  conciliation,  and  volun- 
tary arbitration  have  endorsed  our  basic  con- 
tention, that  purchasing  power  must  match 
production  and  that  the  first  step  In  making 
sure  that  it  does  is  to  maintain  take-home 

pay  . 

We  are  convinced,  as  the  result  of  our 
arithmetic  based  on  published  facts  about 
the  auto  Industry,  about  General  Motors' 
past  performance,  about  costs,  prices,  profits, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  market  for  capacity 
production  for  the  next  3  years,  that  Gen- 
eral Motors  should  and  can  pay  30-percent 
higher  wage  rates  without  Increasing  prices 
and  at  the  tame  time  make  profiu  higher 
than  the  prewar  level.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  real  reason  why  the  GM  manage- 
ment will  not  discuss  the  arithmetic,  will 
not  discuss  Its  ability  or  inability  to  pay.  will 
not  even  try  to  prove  it  can't  pay.  Is  simply 
that  the  facts  and  figures  looked  up  In  GM 
vaults  would  bear  out  the  union's  case  and 
prove  beyond  any  question  that  GM  can  pay. 

Actually,  the  corporation  In  lu  letter  of 
October  2.  1945.  and  in  page  ads  appearing 
about  that  time  throughcy't  the  Nation,  orig- 
inally pleaded  Inability  li(^  pay.  The  letter 
rejected  our  Aucust  18  wage  demand  as  "un- 
reasonable •  The  ads  trlec|Jo  frighten  the 
public — amJ  GM  worker8--*iito  believing  that 
higher  wages  wculd  mean  nigher  ccsts  and, 
hence,  higher  prices.  Api  that,  said  GM. 
would  bring  on  Inflation-.  The  inference  was 
that  GM  wculd  have^o  pass  any  wage  In- 
crease along  to  the  consumer  in  higher  prices 
The  fact  that  a  postwar  vclume  at  least  60 
percent  above  prewar  wculd  cut  unit  costs 
and  peiqitt  higher  wages,  higher  profits^  and 
lower  prices  to  ths  consumer  was  omitted. 

When  we  challenged  GM  representatives 
to  produce  the  facts  and  figures  to  support 
their  plea  of  pov»»'t>.  GM  shifted  gears. 
Overnight  GM  became  the  defender  of  ""the 
preroKStlves  of  management  "  We  were  tcld. 
day  after  dt'y.  that  discussion  of  ccsts.  prices, 
p-x-fiu.  production  schedules,  and  volume  of 
production  was  wholly  out  of  place  in  a  dls- 
ciicsion  of  wages.  Wages,  we  were  told,  must 
be  discussed  "on  their  merits."  We  were 
given  no  hint  ot  what  this  meant  until  on 
December  "28  GM  trotted  out  the  caveman  of 
American  labor  relations,  Walter  Gordon 
Merrltt.  and  presented  him  to  the  President's 
fact-finding  iKard  as  the  corporation's 
moutb^jlece. 

Costs,  prices,  and  profits  were  "none  of  the 
union's  damn  "business."  GM  books  were 
closed,  even  to  GM  stockholders. 

Our  proposal  of  arbitration  was  turned 
down  as  an  "abdication  of  management." 


GM  representatives  told  Us  and  the  public 
that  past  experience  meant  nothing  in  rela- 
tion to  present  and  future  operations,  that 
prices  were  set  on  hopes  of  what  the  traffic 
would  bear,  and  that  management  was  en- 
titled to  whatever  profits  resulted  from  the 
whole  hit-or-mtss  operation. 

As  against  this  crystal-ball  approach,  let 
me  quote  from  the  findings  of  the  national 
cltl7en's  committee: 

'"Considerable  dat^  from  the  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  and  United  States  Government 
reports  were  submitted  by  th^  union  in  sup- 
port of  its  contention  that  the  corporation 
can  afford  a  substantial  wage  increase  with- 
out raising  "prices.  Outside  of  a  flat  denial 
besed  upon  source:  not  open  to  the  union,  to 
this  committee. ror  to  the  public,  no  convinc- 
ing evidence  has  been  submitted  by  the  cor- 
poration to  show  that  the  unlon"s  wage  pro- 
posal cannot  be  met. 

"While  future  profits  cannot  be  computed 
wltlJ  absolute  certainty.  It  Is  common  prac- 
tice to  base  the  prospects  of  them  upon  ex- 
perience and  estimated  volume  and  costs. 
The  union  is  asking  that  wages  be.  projected 
In  such  a  forecast  as  other  cost  factors 
and  profits  are  proj/ected.  It  is  the  consen- 
sus of  the  committee  that  the  union  is  mak- 
ing a  legitimate  claim  In  asking  that  wages 
be  negotiated  In  terms  of  future  expecta- 
tions."" 

In  the  light  of  these  words,  consider  GM"s 
defiance  of  the  President's  fact-finding  board 
and  the  President's  own  wage-price  policy, 
set  forth  in  his  statements  of  August  18. 
October  30,  and  December  20.  President 
Truman  has  declared  that  purchasing  power 
must  be  maintained  during  reconversion  by 
increasing  wage  rates  whUe  holdln|t  down 
prices.  But  when  union  negotiators  take 
the  aame  stand  GM  cries  "revolution."' 
"socialization,""  ""regimentation,"  and  the 
death   of    "free   enterprise."" 

Twisting  and  turning  in  attempts  to  avoid 
negotiations  based  on  the  arithmetic.  GM  has 
made  several  offers  to  the  union.  As  long  ago 
ES  October  19,  we  were  offered  a  deal  whereby. 
If  we  would  join  the  corporation  in  pressuring 
Congress  to  lengthen  the  normal  workweek 
from  40  to  45  hours,  by  amendment  of  the 
Wages  and  Hours  Act.  wage  rates  would  be 
boosted  enough  to  maintain  take-home  pay 
on  a  46-48-hour  week.  GM  President  C.  E. 
Wilson  5ald  this  was  necessary  because  other 
nations  (whose  plants  have  been  wrecked  and 
manpower  decimated  by  war)  were  going  to 
work  long  hours  at  ""subsistence  wages  " 

This  offer  has  been  advanced  again  and 
again. 

Then  we  were  offered  a  13'^-cent-an-hour 
Increase,  the  corporation  reserving  the  right 
to  use  It  to  get  higher  prices  from  the  OPA 
and  the  car-hungry  pubhc.  This  offer  was 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  newspaper  advertlsintj 
campaign  which  sought  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  GM  workers  had  been  offered,  and 
had  rejected,  weelcly  take-home  pay  10  per- 
cent higher  than  In  wr.rtime.  According  to 
oiu-  t>est  calculation,  the  t63  44  weekly  wage 
(for  a  45.6-hour  workweek >  used  In  the  ad 
is  S2.75  too  high,  based  on  GM's  own  wage 
figures.  But  the  most  important,  fact  about 
this  ad.  and  about  GM's  whole  attitude  in 
this  dispute.  Is  the  stubborn  determination 
to  tiu-n  the  clock  back,  to  put  Into  effect  a 
workweek  of  45-43  hours,  to  defy  and  defeat 
the  national  policy  of  maintaining  [Aircbas- 
ing  power  by  increasing  wages  while  holding 
down  prices. 

The  union  Is  charged  by  the  corporation 
with  making  a  broad  attack  on  American  in- 
dustry and  free  enterprise.  We  feel  that  our 
demands,  and  our  support  cfthem  by  this 
strike,  constitute  an  attempt  to  save  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  free  enterprise  from  com- 
mitting suicide  by  liquidating  some  of  its 
customers  and  underpaying  the  rest.  There 
is  nothing  novel  or  revolutionary  in  cur  pro- 
posal that,  in  bargaining  collectively  with  the 
corporation,  we  consider  costs,  prices,  profits. 


volume,  market,  and  other  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction picture.  As  the  recently  published 
Twentieth  Century  Fund  study  of  collective- 
bargaining  practices  has  pointed  out.  this  has 
been  done  for  years  by  employers. 

The  griiii  fact  is  piat  If  free  enterprise  n 
America  Is  to  survive.  It  has  got  to  work;  It 
must  demonstrate  more  than  an  ability  to 
create  earnings  for  Investors;  It  must  master 
the  techniques  for  providing  full  employment 
at  a  high  standard  of  living,  rising  year  by 
year  tb  keep  pace  with  the  annual  Increase  in 
technological  efficiency.'  Incidentally,  this 
Increment,  estimated  at  more  than  2  5  per- 
cent a  year  normally,  may.amount  to  more 
than  30  percent  in  the  firrt  three  postwar 
years,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Lab:3r 
Statistics. 

Free  enterprise  has  got  to  xlemonstrate  a 
willingness  to  adjust  Itself  to  national 
policies  such  as  the  present  wage-price  policy, 
now  being  pppealed  by  GM  from  President 
Truman  to  Congress  Good  will  must  oc 
substituted  for  the  obstructionism,  arr.i- 
gance.  and  refusal  to  cooperate — the  latter 
Mr.  Truman's  phrase — that  have  marked 
GM's  conduct  In  this  dispute. 

GM's  sudden  concern  lest  ability  to  nay 
be  used  to  push  small  employers  to  the  wall 
must  cause  the  one-time  small  competitors 
of  the  General  Motors  Corp  to  turn  over  !n 
their  economic  graves.  The  union.  In  using 
ability  to  pay  as  oYii* — not  the  only — factor 
In  wage  negotiations,  can  be  relied  on  to  oe 
more  considerate  of  small  employers  than  th3 
two-blUlon -dollar  General  Motors  Corp.  has 
ever  been. 

The  UAW-CIO  in  this  case  has  repeatedly 
said:  "We  are  not  going  to  operate  is  an  ceo- 
nomlc  pressure  group.  We  refuse  to  act  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  'let's  get  ours 
and  the  public  be  damned.'  That  is  why 
we  have  not  conspired  with  GM  to  bring 
about  a  longer  work  week — with  millions  oj 
unemployed  In  pra-spect.  Tliat  Is  why  we 
have  refused  to  pocket  a  wage  Increase  and 
look  the  others  way  while  the  corporation 
used  It  to  extort  a  higher  price. 

"We  are  part  of  the  community.  We  in- 
tend to  make  progress  with  the  comnuinlty 
and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  community. 

The  fight  of  the  General  Motors  workers 
Is  a  fight  to  save  truly-free  enterprise  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  Its  self-appointed 
champ!ons.  In  the  face  of  a  threatened  loss 
of  $35,000,000,000  from  the  annual  wage  bill, 
it  is  a  struggle  to  maintain  purchasing  power. 
It  Is  a  holdinc;  action,  designed  to  forestall  a 
disastrous  deflation  and  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  an  advance  toward  a  »200.000.000.000  post- 
war  economy.  As  such,  this  strike,  now  near- 
Ing  the  end  of  its  second  month.  Is  the  fight 
cX  every  American  worker,  farmer,  small  busi- 
nessman and  professional  worker.  It  Is  also 
the  fight  of  every  veteran  coming  home  in 
secrch  of  a  job  and  a  tangible  stake  tn  the 
future  of  the  country  he  savefl  from  Inter- 
national fascism. 

Labor  is  not  fighting  for  a  larger  slice  of  the 
national  pie.  Labor  is  fighting  for  a  larger 
pie.  That  is  a  national,  not  a  sectarian,  goal. 
Its  achievement  must  be  the  task  of  every 
American  whp  arpreciates  the  wlsdoih  of  the 
statement  made  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Vinson  last  July:  "The  American  p,.ople  are 
in  tlic  pleasant  predicament  of  having  to 
learn  to  live  50  percent  better  t'ban  they  have 
ever  lived  before."' 

This  fight  is  being  fought  for  keeps.  Vin- 
son. Truman.  Snyjier — all  cur  political  lead- 
ers— have  uttered  the  words  of  faith  and  good 
intentions.  They  have  declared,  along  with 
progressive  industrialists  and  economists, 
that  purchasing  power  is  the  key  to  prosper- 
ity. General  Motors  workers  are  on  winter 
picket  lines  to  make  those  words  stick.  They 
will  go  back  to  making  automobiles  when 
General  Motors  pollcy^makers  stop  sulking 
in  their  tents — when  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr. 
Sloan  realize  that  General  Motors  is  not  a 
sovereign  power  but  an  iulegral  pan  of  the 
total  economy.. 
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IN   SSAKCH   or    A   SOLtmON 

strike  at  Yale  &  Towne  is  Just 
old.    This  is  a  long  time  for  men 
n  to  be  out  of  work,  and  an  equl- 
Jement    at    the    earliest    possible 
s  the   fervent  wish   of   the   whole 
The   management  has  invited 
of   the   union    to   meet 
in  closed  session  for  the  purpose 
collective  bargaining.    This  invl- 
_t    be    accepted    without    delay, 
ibility  of  finding  a  solution  should 
and  thoroughly  explored, 
time  has  passed  since  this  con- 
started   that  it  seems  desirable   to 
course  briefly      The  contract  be- 
and   management   was   due   to 
March  21.  1945.     In  order  to  Inl- 
_.!ons  looking  toward  its  renewal, 
presented  their  demands  to  man- 
an  February  :0  of  last  year.    There- 
.  ensued  interminable  negotiations 
the  month  of  September  had  led 
igeement  in  respect  to  many  of  the 
issue,  with  the  notable  exception 
..  question  of  union  security, 
d  to  this,  no  progress  whatsoever 
made,  nor  was  any  prop-ess  subse- 
nade  In  regard  to  wage  rates,  which 
m  active  issue  with  the  ending  of 
On  September  28.  1945,  a  walk-out 
which  was  not  only  unauthorized, 
actually  opposed  by  the  top  union 
Although   this   walk-out   lasted 
2  days,   it  afforded  the  company 
;Hlcatlon  for  terminating  the  exist- 
and    this    the    company    did. 
.  men  went  back  to  work  they  were 
longer  covered  by  the  old  contract, 
nations  were  started  with  a  view  to 
upon  a  new  one. 

took  the  stand  that  these  ne- 
._  should  proceed  on  the  basis  that 
tlons  previously  agreed  upon  be  con- 
accepted  by  both  parties,  and  that 
should    be    limited    to    the 
mreaolved    questions    of    union    se- 
vrages.    The  position  of  the  com- 
was   that  every  element   in 
had    to    be    negotiated    anew, 
unions  found  that  they  were  mak- 
progress.  and  none  at  all  in  respect 
matters,  a  strike  was  called 
4mber  7. 

discussions    between    manage- 
labor.   which  had   been   dlfBcult 
before  the  strike,   became,  as  Is  so 
e  case,  infinitely  more  complicated, 
ketlng  diverted  attention  from  the 
originally  in  dispute  to  the  necea- 
preserving  law  and  order;   and  only 
intervention  of  Governor  Baldwin 
ible  to  return  to  a  consideration 
points  of  difference.     Thereafter 
to  proceed  with  collective  bar- 
were  made  in  open  meetings  at  the 
of  which  the  second  took  place 
Neither  of  these  developed 
for  compromise, 
summary  must  be  considered  In  the 
a  certain  number  of  related  facts, 
labor  relations  at  Yale  h  Towne 
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have  not  teen  aatlsfactory.  They  were,  of 
course  greatly  Improved  during  th'  period 
of  the  war  boom  With  some  Increase  In 
wages  and  a  considerable  amount  of  over- 
time, -.he  take-home  pay  of  the  worker  was 
larger  than  It  had  ever  been  before  The 
maintenance-of-membership  clause,  inserted 
In  the  labor-management  contract  under  a 
directive  of  the  War  Labor  Board.  establUhed 
a  degree  of  union  sectxrity.  In  spite  of  minor 
grievances,  which  normally  arise,  conditions 
on  the  whole  were  tranquil. 

But  with  the  end  of  the  war.  It  became  ap- 
parent that  Yale  &  Towne  was  reluctant  to 
make  any  material  Increase  In  wage  rates  to 
compensate  in  measure  toi  the  loss  the  work- 
ers wt-re  bound  to  suffer  through  a  reduction 
In  the  amount  of  overtime,  and  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  grant  any  form  of  union 
secur  ty.     ThU  aroused  the  fear  that  a  re- 
turn to  conditions  prevailing  before  the  war 
was  threatened.     The  rigid   and   unyielding 
posit  on     of     management     during     recent 
months  has  done  nothing  to  alay  this  fear. 
The  workers  felt  that  i\ll  the  gains  they 
had  made  through  the  yeiirs  were  placed  In 
danger.     Whether   rightly   or   wrongly,   they 
formed  the  belief  that  the  president  of  Yale 
&  Tcwne.  W.  Gibson  Carey.  Jr..  was  out  to 
break  the  union:   and  that.  In  fact.  Yale  & 
Towne  was  being  made  the  spearhead  of  a 
Nation-wide  attack  by  reactionary  business 
leaders  on  the  trade -union  movement. 

TV.e  past  history  of  the  company  furnished 
som«-  ground  for  apprehension.  The  workers 
have  long  memories:  and.  whether  manage- 
ment likes  it  or  not.  Mr.  Carey's  record  is  not 
apt  to  be  entirely  al)8ent  from  the  thoughts 
of  labor  when  engaged  in  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

Until  now  management  has  been  adamant 
In  Insistence  upon  an  open  shop.  Labor  has 
asked  for  a  closed  shop,  but  there  Is  ground 
for  the  belief  that  they  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  maintenance-of-membership  clause. 
Aft«r  negotiations  broke  down  last  Thursday, 
a  United  States  Department  of  Labor  con- 
cllUitor  proposed  to  management,  as  an  alter- 
native, a  voluntary  Irrevccable  check-off. 
This  was  rejected  by  management  out  of 
hand.  It  Is  entitled  to  more  serious  consid- 
eration. 

The  maintenance-of-membership  elause 
requires  an  affirmative  act  by  the  worker  if  he 
does  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  union  on  the 
basis  of  a  contract  that  has  been  agreed  upon. 
He  has  15  days  after  the  signing  of  the  con- 
tract within  which  he  can  withdraw  from 
the  union.  The  voluntary  irrevocable  check- 
off, on  the  other  hand  requires  an  affirmative 
act  by  the  worker  if  he  wishes  to  remain  in 
the  union  under  the  terms  of  a  negotiated 
cor.tract.  Clearly  this  removes  a  certain  de- 
gree of  union  pressure  from  the  worker,  and 
it  should  be  satisfactory  to  management — 
and  to  lalxir  as  well  if  the  unions  really  de- 
serve the  loyal  support  of  their  members. 

There  is  one  other  important  point  of  dif- 
ference. Under  the  maintenance-of-member- 
ship clause,  the  cdmpany  Is  obliged  to  dismiss 
any  worker  w,ho  Is  not  In  good  standing  with 
the  union.  The  worker  can  forfeit  his  good 
standing  for  many  other  reasons  than  merely 
failure  to  pay  union  dues.  This  provision 
may  easily  be  abused  by  union  leaders  and 
become  a  disturbing  factor  in  the  opsratlons 
of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Carey  has  argued  for  the  op)en  shop  on 
what  he  likes  to  describe  as  grounds  of  high 
principle.  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  this  argu- 
ment can  be  fairly  made  against  the  volun- 
tary Irrevocable  check-off. 

The  question  of  wages  Is  in  no  sense  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  but  purely  one  of  bargaining, 
in  which  various  factors  must  t)e  given 
weight.  In  the  present  discussions,  not  the 
least  Important  consideration  would  seem  to 
be  that  It  has  become  almost  a  matter  of 
recognized  national  policy  that  the  whole 
burden  of  transition  from  war  to  peace  is  not 
to  be  borne  by  the  workers  alone.  Postwar 
wage  rates  have  been  Increased  to  varying  de- 
grees by  a  large  number  of  companies  on  the 


theory  that  it  Is  neither  Just,  nor  econom- 
Jcally  soimd.  to  expect  the  workers  to  accept 
the  reduction  in  take-home  pay  that  T7ould 
otherwise  be  Involved  In  the  State  at  Con- 
necticut, and  even  in  the  lock  Indiutry  itself, 
such  increases  have  already  been  made.  The 
demands  of  the  workers  at  Yale  &  Towns 
have  not  been  so  exaggen^ted  that  there 
should  be  difficulty  in  reaching  a  satufactory 
agreement  on  this  point 

This,  it  appears.  Is  the  way  matters  stand  as 
negotiations  are  about  to  be  resumed.  If  Mr. 
Carey  wanU  to  win  this  strike,  regardless  of 
the  cost  to  his  company,  his  employees,  or 
the  community  of  Stamford,  he  may  be  able 
to  do  so.  Two  months  of  Idleness  have  already 
ma5;le  a  material  dent  in  the  war  savings  of 
the  worker.  Men  have  families  to  feed,  rent 
to  meet,  and  doctors'  bills  to  pay.  They  can- 
not in  the  nature  of  things  hold  out  Idefl- 
nltely 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  of  our  town, 
this  is  a  human  problem  far  more  than  a 
problem  in  corporate  arithmetic.  We  do  not 
consider  that  it  would  l>e  good  (or  the  coun- 
try, for  the  community,  or  in  the  long  run 
lor  Mr.  Carey,  himself,  or  his  company,  if 
the  strike  were  to  be  settled  solely  on  the 
basis  of  economic  strength.  We  like  to  think 
that  in  our  great  Nation  we  have  passed  be- 
yond this  point.  We  recognize  that  some 
labor  leaders  have  taken,  and  continue  to 
take,  positions  no  less  extreme  than  those 
taken  by  the  most  reactionary  spokesmen  of 
management.  We  do  not  find  that  In  the 
existing  controversy  this  charge  can  fairly  be 
leveled  at  the  leadership  of  the  International 
Association  of  Machinists. 

We  want  to  see  the  workers  of  Yale  &  Towne 
return  to  their  }oba  with  morale  high,  eager 
to  play  their  appropriate  part  In  attaining' 
that  high  level  of  full  production  so  essentia 
to  the  Nations  prosperity.  This  they  can 
only  be  expected  to  do  if  an  agreement  lii 
reached  on  fair  terms.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
outcome  if  they  were  forced  by  economic 
pressure  to  go  back  to  work  as  a  body  of 
dispirited  men.  We  cannot  urge  U(>on  Mr. 
Carey  too  strongly  the  wisdom  of  this  view. 
There  is  still  time  for  him  to  modify  his  posi- 
tion. He  has  much  to  gain  by  Instructing 
his  representatives  to  bring  to  the  comlni; 
negotiations  a  sincere  willingness  to  meet  the 
unions  half  way. 


Things  the  Public  Should  Know 
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•  or  MIMNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  I 

Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mankato  Free  Press.  Mankato. 
Minn.,  entitled  'Things  the  Public 
Should  Know": 

THINGS    THI    PUBUC    SHOtTLO    KNOW 

The  Big  Three  parley  in  session  In  Moscow 
Is  following  the  same  pattern  as  other  simi- 
lar gatherings  during  and  since  the  end  of 
the  war — all  sessions  are  cloaked  In  compli;te 
secrecy:  newsmen  and  radio  commentators 
arc  denied  access  to  any  of  the  participants 
or  their  aides. 

It  is  argued  that  such  secrecy  Is  necessary. 
There  was  some  Justification  for  that  conten- 
tion during  the  war;  there  seems  little  now. 
The  London  Conference  last  spring  failed 
completely — to  this  day  no  one  knows  Jost 
why.  Just  where  the  major  powers  were  un- 
able to  agree.  Just  what  Issues  could  not  be 
compromised  and  adjusted. 


5tlU  It  Is  public  sentiment,  within  other 
natkns  as  well  as  within  our  own.  that  miut 
be  ssttsfled  and  served  In  all  of  these  agree- 
mcots.  How  do  we  know  that  public  senti- 
ment in  Russls  or  in  Britain  would  not  sup- 
port the  Amenean  position.  In  these  unsue- 
csaaful  negotiations.  If  that  position  were 
known? 

If  our  cause  is  right  and  Just,  why  should 
we  permit  it  to  be  cloaked  In  the  secrecy  of 
Ruaslsn  totalitarianism  or  British  Imperial- 
ism? 

For  an  administration  that  professes  to  be 
foUcwtng  the  Idealtf  of  Woodrow  Wilson  In 
International  affairs  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration has  assuredly  forgotten  his  cardinal 
pronouncement  for  'open  covenants,  openly 
arrived  at." 

Just  where  Is  that  first  of  the  "four  free- 
doms"— freedom  of  speech  and  of  press — In 
secret  negotiations  of  this  kind? 


The  OflBce  of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Army  Should  Be  Controlled  by  Con- 
greis 


EXTENSTON  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Spieaker,  re- 
cent developments  point  very  .clearly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  OflBce  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Army  should  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress. 
Right  now  the  need  for  congressional 
control  of  such  an  office  stands  out  prom- 
inently, and  Congress  ought  to  give  im- 
mediate attention  to  that  question.  I 
say  this  because  we  are  faced  with  a 
tremendous  amount  of  protests  by  men 
in  our  armed  forces  against  the  delays 
and  the  slow  procedure  in  connection 
with  our  demobilization  program.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  had  complaints 
from  fathers,  mothers,  wives,  and  other 
people  interested  in  our  boys  who  are 
now  scattered  in  some  branch  of  service 
In  the  Army  and  Navy  all  over  the  world. 
We  have  also  had  letters  of  protest  from 
the  men  themselves.  Without  exception, 
so  far  £is  I  know,  Members  of  Congress 
have  sought  advice  and  information 
from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
There  has  been  one  excuse  after  another 
in  connection  with  the  methods  employed 
in  getting  our  soldiers  and  sailors  back 
to  civilian  life.  A  few  days  ago  out  of  a 
clear  sky  the  solemn  announcement  was 
made  that  the  demobilization  program 
would  be  slowed  up  3  monttis  or  more 
l>ecause  replacements  for  men  dis- 
charged from  service  were  not  available, 
and  for  some  unnamed  reason  we  had  to 
keep  a  large  Army  and  Navy  force.  I  do 
not  here  repeat  the  story  of  the  different 
incidents  that  have  taken  place.  You 
know  what  they  are.  Congress  is  still  in 
the  dark,  so  far  as  any  intelligent  pic- 
ture of  the  Army  and  Navy  program  and 
plans  are  concerned.  A  timely  sugges- 
tion was  made  by  a  United  States  Senator 
to  the  effect  that  Congress  could,  and 
should,  cut  off  appropriations  until  we 


found  out  just  what  was  going  on,  and 
why. 

COMCaiSS  SHOITLO  COMTKOL  TH«  OITICI  OF  THI 

INSPECTOK  CENCXAL  ,      , 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sound 
answer  to  the  whole  problem  is  the  en- 
actment of  legLslation  which  will  put 
Congress  in  control  of  the  office  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Army,  and  cre- 
ate a  like  office  in  other  branches  of  our 
armed  forces.  The  purpose  of  an  In- 
.'<pcctor  General  is  to  check  up  on  the 
different  departments  of  the  Army,  find 
out  what  commanding  officers  are  rvm- 
ning  matters  efficiently  and  just  %hat 
officers  are  inefficient  and  unfit.  The  In- 
spector General  is  supposed  to  find  out 
the  mistakes  and  then  see  that  these 
mistakes  are  rectified  in  connection  with 
all  matters  of  Army  policy.  Of  course, 
we  are  to  assume  that  this  is  done,  but 
under  existing  law  the  Inspector  General 
reports  to  his  superiors,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  unkind  to  say  that  they  like  to  pro- 
tect each  other  from  any  public  knowl- 
edge of  their  mistakes  and  shortcomings. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  office  of  the  Inspector 
General  can  function  as  it  should  under 
present  condition.«:.  If  it  were  respon- 
-sible  to  Congress  rather  than  to  su- 
perior authority  in  its  own  group,  results 
would  be  different. 

HISTORY     OF     THE     INSPECTOR     GENERAL     OF     THE 
ARMY 

Historically,  this  office  at  one  time  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress.  In  a 
report  that  has  been  furnished  me  I 
note  that  Baron  Frederick  William 
Augustus  von  Steuben  was  appointed  In- 
spector General  in  1778.  His  office  was 
independent  of  every  authority,  except 
that  of  Congress  itself.  Later  this  was 
changed  and  as  time  went  on  the  office 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  Running  through  the 
history  of  this  department,  however,  is 
the  thought  that  the  officers  in  the  In- 
spector General's  office  were  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  different  department 
commanders,  and  one  of  the  important 
functions  was  to  detect  and  make  pos- 
sible prompt  correction  of  irregularitie.s 
and  deficiencies  and  to  eliminate  unfit 
officers,  and  to  see  that  merit  governed 
the  promotion  of  other  officers. 

MY     CONFERENCE     WTTH     AN     OFFICER    OF     WORUl 
WAR  II 

During  1945  and  probably  prior 
thereto,  on  more  than  one  occasion.  I 
had  visits  from  an  Army  officer  who 
talked  very  frankly  about  the  Army  and 
its  problems,  its  fine  elements  of 
strength,  and  also  its  shortcomings.  On 
every  occasion  he  would  .point  out  some 
matters  that  had  come  to  his  personal 
knowledge.  He  mentioned  one  com- 
mander in  a  certain  theater  of  war  who 
was  thought  to  be  unfit  and  inefficient 
by  every  Army  officer,  who  was  permitted 
to  exercise  his  independent  opinion 
when  he  could  visit  with  friends  and 
talk  out  of  turn.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
as  a  result  of  inexperience  and  inef- 
ficiency, large  numbers  of  soldiers  were 
ill-clad  and  poorly  shod  and  that  many 
of  them  would  probably  lose  their  feet 
because  of  such  a  situation.  I  was  also 
told  that  iX  Congress  had  control  of  the 


Inspector  General's  office,  this  sad  situ- 
ation could  bo  investigated  and  that 
Congress  could  be  properly  informed: 
that  incompetent  Army  officials  would 
then  have  to  be  discharged  cr  relieved 
of  their  command  and  competent  men 
placed  in  charge.  Suggestion  was  made 
that  nothing  would  t>e  done  under  exist- 
ing conditions  because  the  mistakes  would 
be  covered  up.  and  since  no  one  talked 
out  of  turn,  no  one  in  the  Army  would 
over  do  anything  drastic  toward  the  men 
who  were  responsible  for  its  shortcom- 
ings. Instead,  the  remark  was  made  that 
the  Army  officer  would  probably  get  a 
promotion  and  might,  by  accident,  even 
be  decorated  by  the  Commander  in 
Chief. 

These  discussions  made  quite  an  im- 
pression on  me  and  convinced  me  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Army 
and  a  good  thing  for  the  the  American 
people  if  Congress  ha'd  its  own  inspec- 
tors to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
Army  and  make  true  reports  to  Congress. 
There  would  not  be  the  constant  fear 
that  some  superior  officer  would  resent 
having  a  fellow  officer  check  up  on  his 
mistakes,  and  would  then  do  everything 
he  cculd  to  prevent  the  fellow  officer 
from  giving  him  poor  marks.     . 

I  do  not  continue  this  line  of  thought 
further  because  I  believe  it  is  evident  to 
everyone  that  a  mistake  was  made  when 
Congress  lost  control  of  the  office  of  the 
Inspector  General  of  the  Army.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  will  correct 
this  defect  and  enable  Congress  to  again 
take  control  of  this  important  office  and 
administer  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  not  in  the  interest  of 
any  clique  or  group  of  any  branch  of  our 
Government.  If  we  had  such  contacts 
today  between  Congress  and  the  Army, 
the  demand  for  an  investigation  into  the 
program  of  demobilization  would  not  bc 
necessary,  and  Congress — and  through 
Congress — the  American  people  would  be 
fully  informed  of  the  plans  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  men  in  charge  of  our  armed 
forces. 

The  bill  reads  as  follows: 

A  bUl  to  place  the  Inspector  general  of  the 
Army  under  the  JurijBdiction  of  Congress 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  "that  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army  shall  be  apf>olnted  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
fisntatlves,  and  shall  be  responsible  solely  to 
Congress  The  Inspector  General  shall  hold 
office  for  4  years.  An  Inspector  General  ap- 
pointed under  this  act  may  be  removed  only 
by  concurrent  resolution  of  Congress  after 
notice  &nd  hearing,  when,  in  the  Judgnnent  of 
Congress,  he  has  become  permanently  In- 
capacitated or  has  been  Inefficient,  or  guilty 
of  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office, 
or  of  any  felony  or  conduct  involving  moral 
turpitude,  and  for  no  other  cause  and  in  no 
other  manner.  ' 

Szc.  2.  The  Inspector  General  shall  make  to 
Congress  at  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  a  report  in  writing  of  the  work  of  the 
Inspector  General's  Department,  and  shall 
make  such  additional  reports  as  may  be  re- 
quested from  time  to  time  by  Congress  or  by 
either  House  thereof. 

8ec.  3.  The  President  Is  requested  to  sub- 
mit to  Congress  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  gf  this  act  the  name  of 
the  person  nominated  by  him  to  serve  as  the 
first  Inspector  General  tinder  this  act. 
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MKNSFIELD   of    Montana.    Mr. 
the  recent  demonstrations  by 
er  the  world  j^hculd  cause  the 
people  and  the  American  Con- 
(  onsider  the  seriousness  of  the 
definite  clear-cut  demoblliza- 
The  January  5  anrwunce- 
he  War  Department  that  there 
a  slowdown  in  demobilization 
men  with  two  or  more  years 
ould  not  be  released  by   late 
a  breach  of  faith  with  those 
us  so  well.    The  men  and 
service  have  a  right  to  know 
actual  demobilization  program 
be.  what  our  foreign  policy  is 
they  are  concerned,  and  what 
needs  in  foreign  countries 
the  foreseeable  future, 
lize.  of  course,  that  we  have 
commitments  to  occupy  Japan 
and  this  must  be  done  for 
necessary.   I  can  see  no  reason 
(  ontinued  maintenance  of  large 
the  Phihpplnes.  India.  Italy. 
anU  elsewhere.    These  are 
areas  and  therefore  we  should 
large-scale    occupation 
here, 
aiswer  to  the  present  disagreeable 
ies.  I  tjelieve.  in  the  creation 
volunteer  army.     We   have 
that  the  Army  is  planning  on 
uing    "97.000    American    troops 
after  July  1.  1946.     In  Europe 
1  be  335.000;  in  the  Pacific,  375.- 
87.000.    We  have  already 
xcess  of  400.000  volunteers  en- 
our  postwar  Army  and  un- 
y    that    number    will    increase, 
however,  must  be  a  demo- 
and  the  inducements  must 
to   make   a  career   worth 
The  matter  of  salaries  and  pro- 
must  be  investigated  and  con- 
f  we  are  to  have  the  "esprit  de 
necessary  for  a  good  function - 
The  differential  which 
ween  officers  and  enlisted  men 
done  away  with  or,  where  neces- 
r^uced  to  the   lowest  minimum 
for  discipline.     The  following 
would,   in   my  opinion,   be 
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MaKe  all  appointments  to  the 
and  Naval  Academies  from  the 
ranks  of  the  services. 
.   Install   a   promotion   system 
merit  and  performance  only. 
Introduce  real  orientation  poll- 
all  services  so  that  our  men  will 
the  peoples  and  countries  in 
will  serve  and  the  reasons  for 
b^ng  there. 

Continue  allotments  to  fami- 
sfervlcemen  so  they  can  have  some 
)f  security. 

Allow  furlough  time  for  enlisted 
accumulate  on  the  same  basis  as 
terminal  leave. 


Sixth.  Set  up  a  sound  legal  system  for 
the  offenses  committed  in  service  and  do 
away  with  the  present  system  of  hap- 
hazard military  justice. 

Seventh.  Do  away  uith  such  rank  dis- 
crimination as  'off  limits  to  EM." 

These  suggestions,  if  considered  and 
followed  out.  would  make  a  service  career 
more  attractive,  would  give  us  the  vol- 
unteer army  we  need,  and  would  cffer 
security  and  advancement  to  all  per.son- 
nel.  Our  Army  today  Is  a  citizen  and 
democratlc-mlnded  army  comjxjsed  of 
men  who  are  serving  ^because  of  the 
emergency  and  who.  on  the  whole,  do  not 
wish  to  rrake  the  service  a  career.  The 
demonstrations  in  which  they  partici- 
pated In  are  significant  and  the  symp- 
toms displayed  calls  for  action  now. 
They  must  not  be  repeated,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  for  the  Congress  and  the  services 
to  keep  promises  made  and  to  correct 
Inequalities  which  now  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  scores  of 
letters  and  cablegrams  this  past  week. 
Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  Inserting 
at  this  point  in  the  Reccro  some  of  the 
cablegrams  I  have  had  sent  to  me  from 
the  Philippines,  Japan,  and  Germany, 
and  also  copies  pf  letters  I  have  addressed 
to  the  War  Department  and  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee: 

Januaiit  7,  1946. 
Han.  RoazxT  P  PArmsoN, 

Sfcrttary  of  War.  War  Department. 
Db4R  M«.  Sccrztait:  I  wish  to  proust  the 
Army's  new  policy  announced  by  Lt  Oen. 
J.  L«wton  Collins  un  January  5.  1040.  where- 
by the  rate  of  demobilization  of  Army  per- 
sonnel Is  to  be  slowed  down  "because  of  lack 
of  repJatfements  for  troops  on  overseas  duty." 
I  feel.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
In  excess  of  4.0O0.C03  men  in  the  Army,  this 
statement  will  not  tear  scrutiny.  Therefore. 
I  am  requesting  a  detailed  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  this  new  policy. 

General  MacArthur  has  estimated  that 
200.000  men  will  be  necessary  for  the  occu- 
pation of  Japan,  and  Oeneral  Eisenhower 
has  estimated  arcund  400.000  will  be  needed 
for  occupied  Germany.  It  would  appear  to 
rae  that,  on  the  basis  of  these  expressed  needs 
by  the  commanding  officers  In  those  two 
(xxupled  countries  at  the  time  these  state- 
ments were  made,  the  Army  is  still  far  too 
large,  and  that  the  greatest  good  could  be 
accomplished  by  keeping  up  the  rapid  rate 
of  discharges  now  in  operation  and.  wherever 
possible,  accelerate  that  rate. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  there 
is  now  no  lack  of  shipping  facilities,  and. 
in  view  of  that.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  men 
overseas  cannot  be  aent  borne  and  rtt—hnrged 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  should  like  to  know 
also  «hy  so  many  of  our  armed  forces  are 
scattered  throughout  all  the  continents  of 
the  world.  I  see  no  Justification  for  the  con- 
tinued need  of  our  armed  forces.  In  large 
numbers.  In  the  Carlbtoan.  Australia.  New 
Zealand,  India.  China.  Yugoslavia,  north 
Africa.  South  Africa.  Canada.  Ireland,  and 
elsewhere.  These  men  in  the  service  have 
done  their  Job  and  now  that  the  actual 
hostilities  are  over,  I  feel,  they  should  be 
brought  home. 

Also.  I  feel  quite  strongly  that  the  state- 
ment on  the  Army's  policy  Just  Issued, 
whereby  It  wa«  stated  that  men  with  2 
years'  or  more  service,  would  not  be  dis- 
charged by  late  winter  as  General  Marshall 
Informed  the  Congresa  they  would  on  last 
September,  Is  a  mistake. 

I  feel  any  man  with  3  years'  service  should 
be  sent  home  and  discharged  not  later  than 
late  winter  in  accordance  with  the  promise 


made  to  Congresa  when  General  Marshal, 
addressed  us  last  September  In  the  audi- 
torium of  the  Llbi  iry  of  Congresa 

I  feel  lurtherpnore  that  the  fathers  In  thu 
service  shoulc  jbe  dlschargeJ  a»  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity.  It  will  be  recalled,  be- 
cause they  were  fathers,  that  they  were  In- 
ducted later  than  others  but  this  In  nowls«) 
has  lessened  their  responsibilities,  and  cer- 
tainly the  allotments  their  families  are  re- 
celv.ng  are  only  a  stoj  -gap  between  them 
and  privation.  The  bre.-id-enrners.  the  fath- 
ert.  are  needed  at  home  and  while,  at  the 
p-esent  time,  fathers  with  t'^ree  children  are 
declared  eligible  for  dlschArge.  there  Is  no 
reason  It  should  stop  there,  because  the  sup- 
port of  one  child  or  two  children,  while  a 
little  bit  easier,  is  Just  as  murh  a  respons- 
billty.  It  Is  my  feeling  that  the  fathers 
should  be  declared  eligible  for  discharge  Inr.- 
medlately  so  they  can  return  home  and  take 
over  their  responsibilities  as  private  cltlsens. 

Will  you  please  do  whi  t  you  can  to  see  that 
the  discharge  system  Is  Kept  rolling  as  rap- 
Idly  and  efflclently  as  possible,  and  that  the 
"lack  of  replacements  for  troops  on  overseu 
duty"  be  Investigated  thoroughly  In  view  of 
the  prevlovu  statements  made  by  Oeneral 
MacArthur  and  General  Elsenhower  concern- 
ing the  needs  In  occupied  territories. 

Must  c:oso  now,  but  with  best  personal 
wishes,  I  am.  I 

Moat  sincerely.  ! 

Mike  Manstieu). 

January  7,  1046, 
Hon   Andrew  J.  Mat, 

Chairman,  MiUtary  Affairi  Committee, 
Houne  of   Representatives. 
Drar  Andt  ;  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  letter 
I  am  today  sending  to  the  Srcretary  of  War 
concerning  my  views  on  the  new  Army  de- 
mobilisation policy 

May  I  urgently  request  that  your  commit- 
tee  undertake  an  Invest. gatlon  of  this  so 
that  the  Army's  demobilization  program  can 
be  continued  at  the  present  rate  and  wher- 
ever poulble  accelerated.  I  feel  this  Is  a 
vital  qoHtlon  at  this  time  and  I  should  ap- 
preciate you  and  your  committee  giving  It 
your  most  earnest  consideration. 

Must  close  now,  but.  with  best  personal 
wishes.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Mike  MANsnxLD. 


Manila,  January  tO,  1948. 
Congressman  Mikx  Mansfielo, 

Washington.  D.  C:  I 

Give  "em  hell  Mike,  we're  behind  you.' 

Wtouing  Vrrs. 


Manila.  January  10,  1946. 
Representative  Mike  Mansfielo, 
House  of  Reprefentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Orchids  to  you  for  your  actions  on  damo- 
bUlzation.  We  shall  remember  and  we  shall 
return.  Every  American  soldier  In  the  Pa- 
clfk:  has  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  your 
help  in  hastening  our  return  to  our  loved 
ones. 

Two  Httndrsd  and  Ninittt-fivr  Mxm- 
MMMa  or  THE   Seven   Hundred   avd 

FORTT-NINTH     RAILWAY     OPBEATINO 

Battalion. 


Munich.  January  12,  1946. 
Reprf'sentatlve  Mike  Mansfielo. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Demobilization  slow-down  policy  under- 
mining morale  of  troops.  Danger  to  oa  upa- 
tlon  duties  imminent.  Confusion  In  rede- 
ployment demonstrates  Incompetence  cf  of- 
ficials In  charge.  Program  of  consUnt 
broken  promises  and  excuses  clarifies  fact 
combat  soldier  has  been  forgotten.  Impera- 
tive  that   action   be    taken   to  correct   dls- 
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graceful    situation.     Return    tu   home   Im- 
mediately. 

SiXTT  GI's,  C  Compant,  Two  Hxjn- 

Daio  and  Eichtt-eighth  Engineer 

Battauon 

Manila.  January  9.  1946. 
Representative  Michael  Mansfield, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  DC: 
Dcpply  appreciate  your  efforts  our  behalf. 
Request      Congress      probe     demobilization 
fncts. 

Sgt  Harold  Schiffrin. 
Spokesman.  Twenty-five 
Thousand  Pacific  Veterans. 

Manila,  January  10.   *946. 
Representative,  Mansfielo. 

Washington.  DC: 
One  million  two  hundred  thousand  troops 
now  in  Pacific.  War  Department  reveals  less 
than  400.000  needed.  Ask  Immediate  In- 
vestigation of  these  facts.  Why  are  replace- 
ments needed  before  we  can  return  home? 

Wyoming  Vcts. 

Munich,  January  if,  7946. 
Representative  Mike  Mansfield. 

Washtngton,  D.  C: 
Redeployment    been    as    total    flop.    Get 
combat  men  home  now.     It's  over. 

John  Walsh. 

Munich.  January  11,  1946. 
Representative  Mike  Mansfielo. 

Washington.  D.  C  : 
Plfteen  months  overseas,  in  three  major 
campaigns.  Peel  new  redeployment  policy 
wlllkrep  me  here  holding  the  bag.  when  I  am 
entitled  to  be  home.  Please  keep  punching 
to  get  me  home. 

J.  P.  Gorman. 

San  Francisco.  Calif.,  January  11,  1946. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfieid. 

United  States  Representatti^e. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 
We  of  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve  are  scat- 
tered widely.  Opportunity  not  available  for 
mass  protest  against  the  Injustice  of  present 
Coast  Guard  demobilization  program.  Some 
of  us  wUl  be  sent  out  to  sea  again  unless 
points  are  lowered  to  level  of  Navy  points. 
Trust  convening  Congress  will  see  justice 
done. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Harold  D.  Walicrt. 

Spokesman. 

*    .  Nacota. 

Representative  Mansfield. 
Montana  Representative, 

Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C: 
We.  the  undersigned  husbands,  fathers,  and 
sons  of  those  dear  to  us  in  the  States,  voice 
our  protest  against  the  broken  promises  of 
the  War  Department.  We  overseas  Gls  feel 
that  the  slow-down  in  the  'lemobilizatlon 
program  Is  subterfuge  used  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  force  passage  of  a  bill  to  extend 
the  draft.  We  ask  that  the  discharge  pro- 
gram be  speeded  up  and  all  troop  ships  be 
utilized  now.  We  have  won  the  victory,  and 
instead  of  being  sent  home'  we  are  being 
penalized  by  being  forced  to  itay  here  un- 
necessarily.    We  want  to  go  home  now. 

Sergeant  Rich.  Private  First  Class 
Georg.  Jr.,  Sergeant  McCieery, 
Corporal  Gerowltz.  Corporal  Kop- 
cha.  Private  First  Class  Czimbal, 
Corporal  Kuiko.  Sergeant  Zoller, 
Corporal  Moreno.  Private  Hunting- 
ton. Sergeant  Slttner.  Corporal 
Wentz.  Jr..  Corporal  Gehrlng.  Ser- 
jeant. Lamb.  Private  First  Class 
lansen.  Sergeant  Rush,  Private 
First     Class     Baumann,     Private 
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First  Class  Sovetnlck.  Corporal 
Rcsenblum,  Corporal  Merkl,  Jr.. 
Corporal  Sankovlch.  Sergeant  Tip- 
ton. Sergeant  Morgan.  Private 
First  Class  McConnell,  Corporal 
Chojnowskl,  Sergeant  Rice.  Ser- 
geant Bronstad.  Jr.,  Corporal  Rlg- 
glns.  Technician  Third  Grade 
Lange. 


Information  About  President  of  National 
Maritime  Union 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
fall  I  commented  on  the  activities  of  one 
Joseph  Curran  who  was  accused  of  pro- 
moting a  strike  in  New  York  City  among 
the  seamen,  or  rather  dock  workers,  and 
thereby  delaying  return  of  men  In  our 
armed  forces  fiom  Europe.  Thia  chei-ge 
was  made  by  Joseph  P.  Ryan,  president 
of  the  A.  P.  of  L.  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  See  Appendix 
of  the  CoNCRE.ssioNAL  RECORD,  volumc  91. 
part  13.  page  A4331. 

Just  recently  one  tf  my  constituents 
wrcte  me  and  indicated  that  I  had  been 
misinformed  about  Joe  Curran.  and  his 
communistic  activities.  Proof,  however, 
that  I  was  correct  is  contained  in  the 
following  news  item  in  the  newspaper 
published  by  district  50  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  for  the  Janu- 
ary 1.  1946.  issue  which  statement  reads 
as  follows: 

COMMIES      ROTTTED      BY      DISTRICT      50 — PHILLT 
WORKERS  SLAP  CURRAN  S  PHONY   PROGRAM 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Organized  labor  won 
one  of  its  greatest  victories  in  years  when 
district  50.  U.  M.  W.  A,  soundly  trounced  Joe 
Curran.  the  draft-dodging  president  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  In  an  election  con- 
ducted here  for  the  unlicensed  personnel  of 
the  port  of  Philadelphia 

Angelo  Cefalo,  regional  director  lor  dis- 
trict 50  In  the  Quaker  City,  reported  that 
Commy  Cu»ran  and  his  maritime  union  never 
came  close  in  the  pofl  as  district  50  won  by 
a  majority  of  more  than  15  to  1. 

The  electiorv  held  on  December  18  covers 
employees  of  the  following  firms:  Curtis  Bay 
ToVlng  Co.,  Sheridan  Transportation  Co.,  In- 
dependent Towing  Co..  Banks  Towing;  Co., 
P.  F.  Martin  Towing  Co..  Taylor  &  Ander- 
son Towing  Co.,  and  Bernard  Tucker  Sons 
Towing  Co. 

Four  years  ago  the  employees  of  the  seven 
companies  were  members  of  the  maritime 
union  but  left  that  organization  when  it 
decided  to  adhere  to  the  Commy  line.  The 
employees  voted  themselves  into  an  Inde- 
pendent union,  the  United  Harbor  Workers 
of  America,  but  in  June  of  this  year  they 
asked  to  become  afBllated  with  district  £0. 

Shortly  after  they  voluntarily  affiliated 
with  district  50  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  won  more  than  $300,000  in  back 
pay  for  the  workers.  District  50  later  asked 
to  be  certified  as  the  bargaining  agency  for 
the  workers,  and  Curran.  who  was  busy  vis- 
iting his  comrades  in  Russia,  injected  him- 
self into  the  case  without  one  signed  card. 
Comrade  Curran  uced  the  excuse  before  an 
examiner  for  the  NLRB  that  the  maxltlme 
union  filed  Its  cards  with  the  New  York  office 
of  the  NLRB. 


There  is  additional  comment  in  this 
news  item,  but  it  relates  to  the  results  of 
the  particular  election  and  indicates  that 
district  50  won  easily.  The  write-up  con- 
cludes, however,  with  this  Interesting 
statement : 

When  Curran  was  called  to  enter  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  by  selective-service  cfflcials, 
he  appealed,  and  it  was  only  through  CIO 
pressure  at  the  White  House  during  the 
Roosevelt  administration  that  he  managed  to 
acquire  the  title  as  the  draft-dodging  presi- 
dent of  the  NMU. 

I  have  no  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
these  disputes  among  various  organiza- 
tions, but.  like  other  American  citizens 
who  are  interested  In  getting  our  men  in 
the  armed  forces  back  from  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  and  other  places,  the  reasons 
for  the  delay  and  the  men  who  have  to 
do  with  these  delays  furnish  legitimate 
need  for  checking  up  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  real  facts.  Evidently  my  re- 
marks of  October  15,  1945,  on  this  matter 
are  stiil  100-percent  correct. 


Hatch-Ball-Burton  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 

OF  NEW  MFXiro 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  FERNANDEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  previous  urxanlmous  consent 
from  the  House,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Washing- 
ton News  of  last  Saturday.  January  ]2. 
1946,  giving  some  very  cogent  reasons 
why  legislation  such  as  that  contained  in 
the  Hatch-Ball-Burton  bill  should  Oe 
given  prompt  and  serious  consideration: 

AN  INTOLERABLE  STRIKE 

A  telephone  strike  is,  In  the  word's  exact 
sense.  Intolerable.  The  Nation  and  its  com- 
munities have  become  too  dependent  on 
telephone  service  to  let  it  be  cut  off  by  any 
controversy  between  workers  and  employers. 

The  strike  beginning  yesterday  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  affected  chiefly  long- 
distance service  and  local  service  over  manual 
switchboards.  But  dial  service  also  depends 
on  maintenance  by  union  members  With- 
out this  maintenance,  the  machines  that 
make  connections  on  dialed  calls  would  cea&e 
to  function  in  a  week  or  so  at  most. 

/fViontinued  strike,  then,  wculd  toon  stop 
all  or  practically  all  telephone  service  The 
effect  on  business  activity  would  be  severe. 
The  effect  on  public  health  and  safety  v/ould 
be  calamitous.  Government  simply  cannot 
permit  the  telephone  strike  to  go  on.  If  the 
strikers  ignore  appeals  to  return  to  work  and 
let  the  controversy  be  settled  by  other  meth- 
ods. President  Truman  will — Indeed,  he 
must — order  the  strike  ended. 

He  still  has  wartime  powers  to  enforce  such 
en  order. 

But  if  ours  Is  to  remain  a  Government  by 
laws  and  not  by  men,  the  President's  war 
powers  cannot  be^continued  long  In  peace- 
time. And  after  these  powers  have  been 
withdrawn  a  telephone  strike,  or  any  strike 
subjecting  the  public  to  severe  hardship  or 
depriving  it  of  services  essential  to  life  and 
safety,  would  still  be  intolerable. 

So,  we  think,  an  obvious  lesson  of  the  tele- 
phone strike  is  that  the  country  must  pro- 
vide itself  with  a  method  of  preventing  such 
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One  proposal  to  that  end  la 
In   the    Hatch -Ball -Burton 


In  our  opinion,  would  create  bet- 

than  now  exists  for  voluntary 

of    labor-management    disputes. 

\fx  a  limited  class  of  disputes. 

telephone  case   Is   typical.   It 

strikes  and  require  submission 

to    compulsory    arbitration. 

awards  would  be  subject  to  Ped- 

rtviews  and  enforceable  by  Federal 
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t  of  compulsory  arbitration  Is 
us.  as  to  millions  of  other  Amer- 
the  evidence  now  so  plain  tbat 
certain  type  are  intolerable,  and 
t  must  by  some  means  pre- 
convlnces  us  that  some  such  legal 
the   Hatch-Ball-Burton   bill   pro- 
poMS,  shovid  be  provided. 
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FTENGER.     Mr.    Speaker,    on 

thap  one  occasion  the  statement 

made  to  me  that  one  of  the 

polltica]  is.5.ues  in  the  1946  electio.n 

the  question  of  inflation,  price 

nd    the    achievements   of    the 

Price  Administration  and  the 

cliarge  of  its  policie.^,  program. 

In  other  words,  the  man  who 

ftga'.nst  the  mistakes  and  other 

committed    by    the    ignorant 

inex^jerienced  Government  bureau 

OPA  is  going  to  be  purged.    To 

another  way,  if  you  have  sup- 

A  then  you  will  be  entitled  to 

nirnjation  support.     On  the  other 

'ou  have  opposed  OPA  j-ou  are 

held  forth  as  a  bad  man  who 

)e  defeated  for  cfBce. 

this  sort  of  an  issue,  namely. 

,he  coming  campaign.     I  have 

,Iy  said  that  we  needed  price 

vhere  commoditjes  were  scarce 

there  were  other  factors  which 

permit  speculation  and  exorbitant 

igainst  the  constmiing  pubhc. 

n  equally  emphatic  in  saying 

Office  of  Price  Administration 

so  many  mistakes  that  jt  was 

doing  more  harm  than  good 

ougl^t  to  be  abolished  and  another 

agency  set  up.     This  sug- 

<;  not  met  with  approval  of 

leaders  because  they  do 

to  repudiate  their  own  agency 

idently   would   be   poor   policy, 

speaking.    We  might  just  as 

a  lot  of  discussion  about  all  of 

ters  at  this  time.     Even  before 

adjourned    on    E>ecember    21. 

»le  were  talking  about  OPA  and 

to  the  1946  election.    One  of 

interesting   newspaper   items 

across  at  that  time  was  writ- 

f^alter  H.  Waggoner  in  tlie  New 
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York  Times  for  December  23.  1945.  and 
is  as  follows: 

BA-rrtxs  Linis  Are  Drawn  on  ExT£>n)iNC  Prici 
CCBBB — ACT  Has  6  Months  To  Go.  But 
Games  and  Dxtinosbs  Map  Campaign 

(By  Walter  H.  Waggoner ^ 
Washington.  Dc-cember  22— The  pomlble 
end  of  price  control  was  more  than  6  months 
away,  but  lively  skirmishes  between  the  for- 
ces for  and  against  continued  restrictions  htd 
already  begun  thb>  week  and  the  lines  of  bat- 
tle CoUld  be  clearly  seen.  ^ 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act,  which 
empowers  the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration 
to  Impose,  adjust  or  remove  price  ceilings  al- 
most at  wUl,  comes  to  an  end  on  June  30, 
1946.  Its  extensirn  for  another  year,  as  a 
precaution  against  a  sudden  postwar  wave  of 
Lndarion.  Is  being  acugbt  by  a  strong  Itne-up 
of  the  members  of  the  administration.  As 
solidly  against  It  are  the  spokesmen  for  com- 
merce and  industry  who  have  chafed  and 
complained  under  price  limitatluns  sines 
they   were   flrst   applied 

Cheater  Bowlfs.  Price  Administrator  and 
vigorous  leader  of  the  Oovemment's  antl-^n- 
flatlon  eiiOrt,  shoved  signs  of  digging  In  (or  a 
hard  light  a  fortnight  ago  when  h?  warned 
that  even  his  time  table  for  suspenaton  or 
removal  of  maximum  prices  had  proved  too 
optimistic. 

"We  are  far  behind  In  o\»r  decontrol  pro- 
gram," he  told  a  press  conference. 

antONC  mruiTioN  tmnd 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  inflationary 
pressures  he  had  hoped  would  have  begun  to 
subside  with  the  advances  made  In  Industrtal 
reconTersion  were  stUl  blowing  strong,  and  it 
appeared  that  many  more  ceilings  would  bare 
to  be  retained  than  had  once  t>een  expected 

The  pressure  feared  by  Mr.  BdwIcs  was 
readily  seen  In  a  reci^nt  action  relating  to  cit- 
rus fruits.  The  OP.\.  anticipating  a  depress- 
ing force  on  prices  as  a  result  of  a  btg  crcp, 
eliminated  celltnt^  last  month.  Pr'.c*s  ab- 
ruptly went  up  more  than  doubling  In  some 
sections  of  the  country.  Pr:ces  remained 
high  for  9  short  time  but  eventually  dropped 
back  to  levels  close  to  those  they  had  left. 
But  wholesale  and  retail  prices  declined  leas 
than  growers  prices  and  the  constimer  still 
has  to  pfvy  more  for  his  grapefriiit  than  th»- 
OPA  believes  he  should 

The  already  complex  issue  of  price  control 
was  further  complicated,  and  yet  aon>rt>ow 
illuminated,  by  the  oppoaltlon  CongrMHMUk 
who  charged  the  OPA  with  perpetrating  a 
hoax.  The  agency  removed  price  ceilings  on 
cttrus  fruit,  he  argiied.  because  It  knew  what 
the  result  would  be  and  because  it  hoped  to 
U2e  the  rising  prices  as  a  demonstration  of 
further  need  for  control. 

The  OPA  has  net  bothered,  "so  far,  to 
answer  the  charge  Yet  a  good  many  other 
cbanres  will  have  to  be  answered  and  con- 
siderable dialectics  perrled  If  Chester  Bowles 
ami  his  several  cohorts  sustain  a  case  for 
'extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act. 

A    UTTLE    INrtATTON 

Still  in  the  Government — chiefly  In  Its 
legislative  branch — are  a  few  spckeamen  for 
the  schcK  1  of  tliought  contending  that  a 
little  inflation  would  be  good  for  us  Sen- 
ator Robxrt  a  Tatt.  a  shrewd  student  of 
conservative  eccnumics.  is  of  that  opinion, 
as  undoubtedly  are  several  of  h:s  colleagues 
who  prefer,  however,  a  greater  degree  of 
anooymity. 

A  similar  view,  with  variations,  was  put 
t>efore  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
this  week.  A  dress  nutnufacturer  expressed 
the  view  that  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  coworkers 
have  fallen  fur  a  tot  of  humbug.  With 
disarming  frankness,  he  said  he  was  willing 
to  gamble  tbat  within  4  months  after  pr:ce 
controls  were  Ititcd  prices  would  t>e  nu 
higher  than  the  prevlotis  ceilings.     Fearing 
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postwar  Inflation  gave  credence  to  an  eco- 
nomic bcgy,  no  more  and  no  less,  be  sug- 
gested. 

It  was  before  this  committee  on  the  same 
day.  however,  that  a  businessman  broke  wl*.h 
the  majority  view  and  pleaded  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Price  Control  Act  for  at  least  a 
year  beyond  ita  present  expiration  date.  Tlie 
witness,  a  Jersey  City  tobacco  dealer,  also 
assured  a  startled  committee  member  that 
the  OPA  had  not  solicited  his  testlmonyj 

taft  vrasTTS  aowrxs 

Senator  Tatt's  strategy  appears  to  t>e  based 
on  the  hope  of  eliminating  price  ceilings  by 
undermining  the  public's  conflder.ce  in  them. 
But  Mr  Bowles,  with  his  c^arts  and  his  his-, 
tory.  does  a  far  more  effective  Job  of  showing 
what  be  thinks  Is  likely  to  hf.ppen  when 
ceilings  are  removed.  Assuming  the  validity 
of  his  historical  pantUsla.  It  is  a  frightening 
prospect. 

The  more  famlltar  arguments  of  his  op- 
ponents, consequently,  do  not  attempt  to 
question  the  caenttal  value  of  price  ceilings. 
They  begin  by  asserting  that  the  pull  of  .n- 
dustrlal  production.  r;hlch  means  assembly 
lines  potirlnu'  oMt  millions  of  automobiles, 
refrigerators  and  radios,  prevents  inflation 
natuntUy  by  supplying  the  volume  of  goods 
which  keeps  prices  down 

From  here,  this  lo?lc  tries  to  show  that 
price  ceilings,  by  discouraging  production, 
are  doing  more  to  contribute  to  Inflation 
than  to  combat  It.' 

CAButrt  fcuppoi  loa  opa  .•  ! 

With  few  exceptions,  the  OPA  has  been 
able  to  ahow  that,  price  ceiliugs  nutwith- 
stsnrtlng.  Most  industries  fighting  price  con- 
trol sr*  smsatlng  profits  at  an  unprecedented 
rate  Where  they  cannot,  the  agency  tries 
to  make  the  necesssiry  adjustments. 

Support  of  Mr  Bowles'  position  In  the 
crucial  months  ahead  will  come  from  several 
Cabinet  members  and  the  heads  of  most 
e.\ecutive  agencies  concerned  with  the  do- 
mestic economy.  SecreUrles  Anderson.  Vin- 
son, and  Schwellenbach  are  already  on  record 
for  continuation  of  price  control  measures. 
So  are  Mr  Collet,  John  W  Snyder.  Director 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion,  and 
John  D  Small.  Civilian  Production  Admin- 
istrator. 

Prssldeni  Tn:man  also  Is  held  Mkely  to  ap- 
peal for  the  life  of  the  Price  Control  Act. 
Such  support  cannot  help  but  be  influential 
among  the  legislators  who  will  act  upon  it. 

It  is  very  evident.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  foregoing  news  item  points  clearly 
to  one  of  the  major  political  i.s.sues  dur- 
ing the  coming  months.  The  politiciails 
are  going  to  be  clever  and  they  are  sajtn^ 
to  manipulate  things  so  that  we  will /(ave 
no  chance  to  vote  on  establishina/some 
new  and  independent  agency  to  I'oniol 
prices.  Action  on  any  legislative  prooo- 
.sal  will  be  delayed  until  the  Ia.st  minute 
and  then,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  be  lactd 
with  the  choice  of  taking  OPA  asain, 
castor  oil,  epsom  salts,  and  all  of  the  rest 
of  the  stuff,  or  else — the  "or  else'  ron- 
clusion  that  the  politicians  will  suggest 
is  that  if  you  do  not  take  OPA.  you  will 
get  increased  prices  and  inflation  and  a 
lot  of  other  evil  development.^  which  no- 
body wants.  My  answer  to  that  .'-uggcs- 
tion  is  tbat  now  i£  the  time  to  give  con- 
.sideration  to  legislation  which  will  pro- 
tect the  people  against  increased  prices 
in  the  cost  of  commodities,  in  rentals. 
and  in  other  matters.  If  we  do  that,  we 
do  not  have  to  condone  the  mistakt  s  of 
inexperienced  Government  employees. 
We  do  not  have  to  adopt  the  OPA  pro- 
gram that  it  is  a  crime  to  permit  any- 
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one — farmer,  laboring  man,  or  a  busi- 
nessman— to  make  a  profit.  As  I  have 
outlined  before,  it  means  the  destruction 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise  if  we 
are  to  take  the  position  that  in  order  to 
avoid  an  increase  in  prices  we  must  see 
to  it  that  no  one  makes  a  profit.  That 
sort  of  a  development  Just  leads  to  a 
communistic  condition  where  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to  take  over  all  kinds  of 
business.    We  do  not  want  It. 

PaOPAGANOA  AGENCIZS  BUST 

I  am  prompted  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker,  because  the  propa- 
ganda agencies  are  already  busy.  I  am 
getting  letters  from  different  localities 
and  from  different  individuals.  Most  of 
the  letters  read  alike.  It  is  evident  that 
the  people  who  wrote  many  of  them  have 
done  so  because  they  have  been  told  cer- 
tain things  and  they  are,  therefore,  en- 
dorsing OPA.  I  am  glad  to  get  cor- 
respondence and  to  have  t^e  people 
write  me  and  give  me  their  views  on  pub- 
lic questions.  That  is  not  propaganda, 
that  is  not  politics,  but  when  you  get  a 
mass  of  circular  letters  signed  in  a  great 
many  instances  by  someone  at  some- 
body else's  request,  then  you  do  have 
propaganda  and  you  do  have  politics. 
Of  course,  this  technique  is  ancient  and 
has  been  used  by  politicians  since  time 
Immemorial.  Already  Government  offi- 
cials are  talking  before  groups  of  people 
throughout  the  country,  pointing  out  the 
danger  of  inflation  and  then  assuring 
these  groups  that  OPA  is  the  David  which 
can  slay  the  giant  Goliath.  What  a 
twisting  of  the  truth.  What  a  perver- 
sion of  facts.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
clever  propaganda  that  is  being  carried 
on  by  people  in  the  employ  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  and  it  is  being 
engineered  and  planned  by  officials  in 
the  office  of  OPA. 

The  truth  does  not  need  any  such 
method  to  Justify  it.  A  Government 
agency  that  iawworth  while  does  not  have 
to  go  about  over  the  country  and  mis- 
represent the  facts.  As  long  as  we  are 
having  cgng^es^nal  Investigations,  I 
think  it /^uld  nd^be  a  bad  idea  to  check 
up  a  litcle  and  see  how  much  money  the 
politician.s  are  spending  to  cover  up  the 
mistakes  of  OPA  and  to  try  and  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  this  Gov- 
ernment agency  is  a  beautiful  dream 
which  will  solve  all  troubles,  real  and  im- 
aginary, with  which  the  American  people 
might  be  afflicted.  I  still  have,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  very  clear-cut  recollections  of 
daj's  when  OPA  adopted  policies  which 
caused  food  and  meat  shortages.  I  re- 
member the  protests  that  came  to  me 
from  the  housewives  when  they  could  not 
get  meat  for  their  husbands  who  were 
doing  hard  manual  labor.  That  stuff 
took  place  under  OPA.  It  was  all  un- 
necessary. The  quicker  we  get  rid  of 
OPA  and  its  desire  to  control  the  cost  of 
production,  the  price  of  products,  the 
habits  of  the  American  people,  and  the 
economic  system  of  the  country,  Just  that 
much  quicker  will  we  get  back  on  a  basis 
wheic  people  can  agair  live  their  own 
live^in  their  own  way.  Then  we  will 
ag^n  have  a  free  America. 


Flight  From  Free  Bargaining 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
organized  minority  monopoly  now  oper- 
ating in  the  United  States  has  acquired 
such  proportions  that  most  of  the  think- 
ing people  of  this  country  are  greatly 
concerned  about  our  immediate  future. 
I  refer  to  the  violent  seizure  of  buildings, 
machinery,  machine  tools,  communica- 
tion lines,  steel  plants,  packing  houses, 
and  other  facilities  now  in  operation  and 
being  proposed  by  certain  organized 
labor  leaders. 

It  would  appear  that  this  organi:',ed  vi- 
olence is  under  present  Federal  laws 
receiving  a  protection  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  any  other  monopoly  ever 
before  enjoyed  in  the  more  than  165 
years  of  the  history  of  this  Government. 

When,  under  the  direction  of  a  labor 
leader,  the  buildings,  machinery,  and 
machine  tools  of  a  great  industry  are 
seized,  and  through  this  operation  the 
production  flow  sheet  ceases  to  cperate 
and  the  flow  of  social  income  no  longer 
runs,  it  all  constitutes  a  violent  attack 
against  American  ideals,  institutions, 
and  guaranteed  freedom  and  liberty. 
For  instance,  when  Reuther  seizes  the 
property  of  General  Motors  and  holds  it 
as  a  hostage  until  his  demands  are  met, 
he  in  fact  serves  notice  on  the  people  in 
the  vicinity  where  General  Motors 
plants  are  located,  that  flrst,  they  can- 
not produce  the  goods,  and  secondly, 
that  the  people  residing  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  cannot  purchase  and  receive 
those  goods  that  might  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced. Reuther  in  this  manner  vio- 
lates all  the  rules  of  economic  decency 
which  have  been  generally  accepted  by 
our  people  as  their  protection  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  and  State  Con- 
stitutions and  the  precedence  of  the 
courts  of  this  land.  If  Reuther  and 
those  who  operate  concurrently  with 
him  can  say  to  the  man  in  North  Dakota, 
"Thou  Shalt  not  produce  and  ship  beef 
critters  to  Chicago  for  butchering  and 
to  be  sold  to  the  people  of  the  country 
until  you  first  meet  the  demands  of  my 
organized  minority."  then .  that  con- 
stitutes a  new  philosophy  which  is  of 
great  Interest  to  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  If  Reuther  and  his  as.socates  seize 
the  telephone  lines  and  equipment  of 
this  country  and  precipitate  a  walk-out 
which  deprives  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  the  use  of  their  telephones  for 
which  they  pay  in  advance  a  monthly 
service  charge,  and  if  during  the  strike 
the  cost  of  this  service  which  is  not  being 
rendered  must  continue  to  be  paid,  that 
also  is  a  great  concern  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  If  Reuther  and  his  asso- 
ciates can  deny  the  people  of  the  United 
States  the  use  of  these  utilities  v.'hether 
there  be  an  incident  of  happiness;  or  Joy 
or  death  or  birth  or  flood  or  tornado,  or 
of  some  other  character,  that  certainly  is 
a  situation  of  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  take  cognizance. 


The  only  protection  there  Is  for  the 
people  as  a  whole  is  in  the  free^'play  of 
competitive  forces.  Goods  of  higher 
quality  at  a  lower  price  can  be  obtained 
under  competition,  and  in  no  other  way. 
One  of  the  great  difficulties  about  this 
whole  proposition  rests  in  the  fact  that 
labor  leaders  and  agitators  have  suc- 
ceeded in  so  engineering  our  thought 
channels  that  little  consideration  is  now 
given  to  the  problems  of  all  the  people 
as  consumers.  In  most  every  instance 
where  any  thought  is  given  to  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  that  thought  is  directed  to- 
ward the  welfare  cf  an  organized  mi- 
nority of  producers,  instead  of  l)eing 
directed  toward  the  interests  of  all 
consumers,  including  those  represent- 
ing organized  producers  as  well  as  un- 
organized consumers.  The  thought  is 
given  in  behalf  of  a  small  group  of  oc- 
cupational operators  engaged  in  a  cer- 
tain factory  or  certain  industry  and  as 
related  to  the  particular  practices  of  that 
particular  unit  of  industry  or  the  whole 
industry.  The  prayer  is  prayed  in  the^ 
name  of  a  small  organized  minority  as 
against  an  industrial  unit  or  a  whole 
industry.  The  prayer  is  not  prayed  in 
the  name  of  all  consumers  as  a  class.  In 
this  way.  legislation  is  proposed  and  en- 
acted in  the  interest  of  some  specific  or- 
ganized minority  and  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  welfare  of  all  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States.  This  has 
all  developed  to  a  point  where  the  organ- 
ized minority-monopoly  now  goes  along 
under  the  protection  of  Federal  laws, 
and  to  a  great  extent  enjoys  the  minor- 
ity-monopoly benefit  of  violence  of  the 
first  order. 

December  17,  1945,  Allen  W.  Rucker, 
president  of  the  Eddy-Rucker-Nickels 
Co..  business  management  counselors,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  discussed  certain 
phases  of  this  subject  over  the  radio,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  care  to  know 
Mr.  Rucker's  sentiments,  I  submit  his 
statement  for  the  Record.  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Rucker  has  made  a  contribution 
at  this  particular  moment  which  Is  so 
constructive  that  the  people  of  this 
country  cannot  afford  to  ignore  what  he 
said.  His  statement,  entitled  "Today's 
Forgotten  Man  in  Labor  Disputes,"  fol- 
lows : 

The  labor-management  conference,  from 
which  so  •■  many  had  been  led  to  expect  so 
much  by  a  fanfare  of  publicity,  has  failed. 
Its  operation  was  very  much  like  the  Tennes- 
see paountaineer's  sawmill.  Said  a  neighbor, 
"Bill's  got  a  50-horsepower  whlslle  hooked  up 
with  a  5-horsepower  s&%.  When  the  whistle 
is  blowing,  the  saw  is  not  cutting." 

The  conference  was  equipped  with  a  50- 
horsepower  publicity  whistle  and  a  5-horse- 
power saw.  It  cut  no  wood  and  the  reasons 
are  plainly  these. 

A  handful  of  men  from  business  and  labor 
unions  were  asked  to  substitute  their  Judg- 
ment on  wages  and  hours  for  the  democratic 
process  of  bargaining.  Consider  what  that 
meant.  In  America  there  are  over  2.000.000 
nonfarm  businesses  with  40.000,000  em- 
ployees. Those  businesses  are  worth  up- 
ward of  $175,000,000,000.  They  are  owned 
by  some  50,000,000  thrifty  people,  many  of 
them  labor  union  members.  How  can  a 
handful  of  men,  any  men,  be  expected  to  sub- 
stitute their  arbitrary  Judgment  for  the  es- 
sential bargaining  between  these  millions  of 
people  who  own  buslhess  and  its  tools,  and 
the  other  millions  who  use  those  tools  to 
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By  1950.  tinless  bllllbns  of  dollars  of  savings 
are  accumulated  and  Invested  by  tool  owners 
In  new  tools,  as  much  as  75  percent  of  our 
tool*  will  be  over  10  years  old  It  needs  no 
prophet  to  see  what  the  end  must  be.  If 
that  happens.  It  will  be  Impossible  to  main- 
tain the  annual  production  and  the  annual 
real  earnings  of  American  worklngmen  re- 
gardless of  wage  rates. 

And  to  obtain  those  new  tools  so  urgently 
needed.  50.000.000  thrifty  Americans  must  be 
safeguarded  ih  their  right  to  receive  pay- 
ments fur  the  use  of  their  tools. 

The  incentive  to  save  and  Invest  In  private 
enterprise  rests  solely  upon  that  right.  To 
deny  or  to  seriously  infringe  that  right  Is  to 
destroy  the  Incentive  to  thrift,  and  with  It 
the  source  of  funds  necessary  to  renew  and 
Increase  the  tools  of  production. 

Here    lies    the    fundamental    reason    why 
business  management,  the  responsible  agent 
of  50.000.000  tool  owners  of  America,  resists 
every  effort  of  any  handful  of  men  to  dictate 
merchandise  prices  and  payments  lor  the  use 
of  tools.    Business  management  is  held  mor- 
ally, legally,  and   financially   responsible   by 
IXDth  its  employees,  who  are  the  tool  users, 
and   by   lu  own   bosses,   the   50.000.000   tool 
owners,  to  see  that  payments  (or  the  use  and 
renewal  of  tools  are  continuously  adequate. 
If  management  (ails  In   that   responsibility. 
there  will  be  neither  production  nor  pay  nor 
job  security  and   hope  of   advancement   for 
millions  of  tool  users  and  tool  owners  alike. 
The    President    of    these    United    States    is 
therefore  entitled  to  the  earnest,  vigilant,  and 
vigorous  suppo.rt  of  every  tool -user  and  tool- 
owner  In  a  new  policy  that  will  safeguard  the 
essential  right  of  free  bargaining.     Any  con- 
trary |X)l'cv  which  substitutes  the  judgment 
of  a  handful  of  men.  any  men.  any  time.  lor 
the  ba: gaining  cf  free  Americans  would  deny 
this  primary  right  to  50.000.000  tcol-owners. 
Let  me  emphasize  th!s;^ 

The  right  of  bargaining  belongs  quite  as 
much  to  tool-owners  who  provide  the  me- 
chanical energy  of  production  as  it  belongs  to 
the  labor  unions  whose  mem  tiers  provide  the 
muscular  energy  of  production. 

Nonetheless.  It  has  for  many  years  been  the 
persistent  practice  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  violate  this  right  and  to  discriminate 
against  our  50.000.000  unorganized  tool-own- 
ers.   And  what  has  been  the  result? 

According  to  official  United  States  Treasury 
Department  reports,  it  has  been  over  15  years 
since  as  many  as  one-half  of  corporations 
earned  a  taxable  profit.  With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  war  years,  there  hasn't  been 
a  year  in  the  prst  15  when  mere  than  one- 
half  of  corporations  earned  enough  to  make 
any  payments  to  tool-owners  for  the  use  of 
tlielr  tools.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  thrifty 
people  don't  want  to  put  their  savings  Into 
new  tools  for  production?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  in  the  absence  of  new  tools,  unit  costs 
In  23  out  of  25  Ir.dustrles  have  risen  up  to 
70  percent  above  1939:  that  £4  percent  of  the 
machine  tools  In  private  'bu.siness  are  over 
10  years  old?    It  Is  no  wonder  at  all. 

When  the  Federal  Government  adopts  any 
policy  that  undermines  the  fundamental  hu- 
man right  to  receive  payments  for  the  use 
and  renewal  ot  tools.  It  discourages  Invest- 
ment to  replace  old  tools  with  new  tools,  it 
hinders  additions  to  the  stock  of  tools  and 
thereby  obstructs  the  growth  of  production 
upon  which  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of 
STeryone  depends. 

Unless,  therefore,  we  encourage  snd.vlgor- 
oosly  support  a  square  deal  governmental 
policy  that  will  safeguard  thrifty  citizens 
l£  their  right  to  bargain  for  legitimate, 
eompetnive  earnings  from  their  tools,  our 
future  Is  dreary  Indeed.  But.  given  sucii 
s  poller  the  natural  genius  of  Americans 
for  thrift  and  risk  taking  will  respond; 
new  tools  will  replace  old  tools,  and  the 
American  way  of  brains,  sweat,  and  team- 
work will  carry  us  to  the  very  heights  of 
prosperity. 


In  cur  country's  urgent  need  of  such  a 
square  deal.  It  would  be  no  surprise  if  M,- 
000,000  American  tool  owners  should  or- 
ganize themselves  Into  a  unlm  of  their  cwn 
for  vhe  purpose  of  regaining  equality  be: ore 
the  law;  a  union  formed  to  reassert  tlielr 
fundamental  human  right  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  and  self-denial;  a  union 
formed  to  reestablish  their  position  as  the 
primary  source  of  the  tools  upon  wMch 
depend  the  worklngman's  productivity,  pay. 
and  prosperity. 

Certainly  some  such  movement  will  de- 
velop to  assure  the  continuous  supply  of 
tools..  For  without  tools,  without  new  tools, 
and  more  tools,  there  Is  no  lasting  job 
security,  no  strong  prospect  of  a  rise  in 
annual  real  earnings,  and  no  bright  tope 
for  the  future  advancement  of  our  workers. 
This  basic  national  need  cannot  be  c  )m- 
promised.  It  must  be  fulfilled.  Its  ful- 
fillment now  depends  upon  urging  the 
President  and  the  Congress  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging thrift  and  risk  taktiui  by  safe- 
guarding the  human  right  d  50.000.000  tool 
owners  to  be  secure  In  their  property  and 
In  the  legitimate  competitive  earnings 
thertfrom. 

That  kind  cf  Ooveriunent  policy  Is  In  the 
primary  Interest  not  only  of  tool  owners, 
but  of  our  people  in  general  and  of  our 
workers  in  particular;  yes.  In  the  very  (res- 
e-vatlon  of  free  bargaining  Itself^  Our  na- 
tional genius  for  thrift  and  risk  taking  has 
provided  the  tools  that  have  made  this 
Nation  the  strongest  and  freest  In  all  his- 
tory; the  blood  and  sacrifice' of  our  sons  and 
daughters  have  cemented  that  strength  and 
freedom  In  democracy;  it  Is  our  duty  to  iteep 
it  that  way. 

We  must  also  press  on  and  forwarri  'n 
the  American  way.  with  freedom  of  bargain- 
ing for  all  of  us.  and  with  brains,  swcav^and 
teamwork  by  all  of  us. 


Ao  Example  of  Reason  and  Soucd  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
misguided  world  reformers  who  imagine 
that  it  is  our  duty  to  reach  out  and 
reform  ail  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  so 
that  they  will  conform  to  our  concept  of 
living.  I  commend  an  artide  by  Lowell 
Mellett,  the  columnist,  as  a  shining  tx- 
ample  of  reason  and  sound  sense.  Sali- 
ent extracts  from  Mr.  Mellett's  article 
follow : 

Our  homesick  soldiers  In  Uanlls  and  Yoko- 
hama and  Paris  who  are  holding  demonstra- 
tions against  being  kept  longer  in  the  Army 
seem  disposed  to  make  Robert  Pntternon. 
Secretary  of  War.  the  object  of  their  wrath. 
But  he  Is  not  to  blame:  nor  Is  President  Tru- 
man, from  whom  he  takes  his  orders  and 
who  (tjpports  the  War  Department's  dcmu- 
billzatlon  plans;  nor  Is  anytxxty  in  particu- 
lar, except  the  American  people 

The  American  people  are  Incurable  reform- 
ers— of  other  people  Not  satisfied  vrlth 
helping  to  give  the  Oermans  and  the  Japs 
the  worst  lacking  they  ever  got.  we  are  new 
bent  on  reforming  them — determined  to 
make  them  over  into  fine,  free,  upstanding 
democrats  like  ourselves.  At  least  we've 
embaiked  on  a  program  with  that  end  In 
view,  and  nothing  seems  likely  to  step  us 
unless  our  sympathy  for  the  boys  that  want 
to  come  home  gets  the  best  of  us. 
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This  Isn't  a  Truman  program  nor  an  ad- 
ministration program.  It  comes  neerer  be- 
ing a  truly  natldhal  program  that  anything 
the  Gcvernmen^l^has  engaged  in  save  the 
war  itself.  About  the  only  dissenter  I've 
happened  to  observe  Is  myself,  although 
Walter  Llppmann  has  recently  shown  signs 
of  losing  any  missionary  -zeal  he  may  have 
had.  Speaking  of  the  difflculty  experienced 
in  carrying  out  our  occupation  policy  in  Ger- 
many, he  remarked  one  day  this  week.  "There 
was  an  alternative.  That  was  to  let  the 
Germans  reeducate  themselves  and  to  fix  cur 
attention  upon  making  It  Impossible  for 
them  to  rearm.  It  was  a  relatively  simple 
thin*  to  do." 

A  relatively  simple  thing  to  do  and  one 
not  requiring  so  many  hundrds  of  thousands 
of  American  soldiers  to  carry  out.  One  that 
would  permit  a  much  more  rapid  deracblil- 
zrtlon  of  our  wartime  Army. 

But  that,  up  to  the  moment,  h^sn  t  been 
the  American  way.  Our  way  has  been  to 
debate  and  argue  over  what  we  should  teach 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  and  the  ways 
and  means  of  doing  same. 

,  •  •  •     .  •  • 

What  a  field  day  the  Republlcan-scuth- 
ern  Democrat  coalition  In  Congress  would 
have  if  President  Truman  should  ask  lor 
"must"  legislation  comparable  to  that  which 
we  are  trying  to  make  "must"  In  Japan. 
And  yet  If  any  member  of  the  political  alli- 
ance that  has  been  blocking  the  President's 
domestic  program  hfis  rulsed  his  voice  against 
our  much  more  radical  program  for  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  nobody  seems  to  have  heard 
him. 

It  Is  just  possible  that  the  steadily  increas- 
ing chorus  of  discontent  coming  from  the 
troops  overseas  may  serve  to  make  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  take  a  new  look 
at  this  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  We  ve  been 
acf  ustomed  to  say  that  our  best  ambassadors 
abroad  are  the  troops  themselves.  It  Is  from 
them,  we  have  thought,  that  other  peoples 
would  learn  the  advantages  of  our  way  of 
life.  It's  a  sound  Idea,  but  what  are  these 
peoples  going  to  learn  from  troops  that  have 
only  one  firm  conviction— namely,  that  they 
haven  t  any  business  being  where  they  are, 
that  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  home? 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  troops  have 
thought  the  matter  through  to  any  better 
purpose  han  the  rest  of  us;  most  of  them 
doubtless  would  consider  the  program  per- 
fectly satlsfactbry.  If  given  to  some  other 
troops  to  execute.  But  the  howl  they  are 
raising  may  accomplish  something.  It  may 
cause  the  administration,  the  Congress,  and 
leaders  of  American  thought  generally  to  re- 
examine a  policy  toward  Germany  and  Japan 
that  contains  no  possibility  whatever  of  being 
successful  In  the  long  run. 


Labor-Management  Relationships  and 
Responsibilities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  last  several  months,  and  espe- 
cially since  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
with  Japan,  It  has  been  my  desire  to  dis- 
cuss in  this  Chamber  certain  aspects  of 
labor-management  relationships  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  I  felt  to  be  pressing 
and  ir  need  of  thorough  consideration  by 
the  Congres-s.  However,  my  comment 
has  been  withheld  for  the  reason  that  it 
seemed  best  and  more  advisable  if  the 


readjustments  which  seem  to  be  neces- 
sary were  to  be  accomplished  through 
cooperative  efforts  by  the  leaders  of  in- 
dustry and  of  labor  and,  if  not  by  tliem. 
then  through  the  influence  and  author- 
ity of  the  President  and  Gpvernment 
oflBcials. 

Ample  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
both  of  these  forces  to  establi.sh  Indus- 
trial harmony,  but  both  of  them  have 
failed — failed  miserably  and  compiletely. 
Several  weeks  ago  the  labor-manage- 
ment conference,  called  by  the  President, 
adjourned  without  the  accomplishment 
of  a  single  tflective  or  constructive  step 
in  the  effort  to  bring  an  end  to  labor 
strife.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  con- 
ference would  not  succeed  for  two  quite 
definite  reasons:  First,  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  had  no  positive,  clear,  anr'  im- 
partial policy  toward  labor-management 
relationships:  and,  second,  that  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  leaders  of  both  groups  were 
so  completely  hostile,  irreconcilable,  and 
unyielding  as  to  make  unlikely  any  agree- 
ment which  would  be  fair  to  both  ^croups. 
Until  the  leaders  of  industry  and  of  labor 
come  to  a  full  realization  and  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations of  each  other  and  the  community 
of  interest  which  both  groups  have  in 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  their  contro- 
ver.<;ies  without  the  interruption  of  pro- 
duction and  employment,  there-  can 
never  be  reached  a  satisfactory  solution 
through  voluntary  efforts  and  agree- 
ments. 

After  the  labor-management  confer- 
ence failed,  the  President  then  took  a 
hand  and  endeavored  to  effect  a  settle- 
ment by  an  appeal  to  the  employer  group 
that  they  yield  to  the  demands  of  labor 
with  the  rather  vague  promise  that  if  it 
were  found  that  the  concessions  were  too 
great  some  subsequent  steps  would  be 
taken  by  the  Government  which  would 
give  to  them  a  measure  of  relief — the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  program  upon  the  public 
was  not  discussed,  if  considered.  As  was 
to  have  been  expected,  the  employer 
groups  did  not  acquiesce  to  the  Presi- 
dents  plea.  The  promise  of  governmen- 
tal aid  in  the  event  it  should  develop  that 
they  had  yielded  too  much  was  so  vague 
and  indefinite  as  to  make  it  vmwise  for 
them,  in  the  hght  of  their  responsibihty 
to  their  stockholders  and  investors,  to 
take  a  chance. 

Then,  when  it  appeared  that  his  ap- 
peal v.as  inefifectual,  the  President, 
.shortly  before  the  advent  of  Christmas, 
urged  to  Congress  that  it  take  immediate 
action  on  his  recommended  legislation 
giving  him  authority  to  settle  industrial 
disputes  by  means  of  fact-finding  boards 
appointed  by  him  which  would  have  au- 
thority to  Inquire  into  the  issues  involved 
and  the  capacities  of  the  employers  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  workers.  His 
recommendation  was  met  by  a  storm  of 
protest  by  both  groups:  it  satisfied 
neither  of  them.  So,  the  President  has 
likewise  failed. 

It  has  now  become  completely  appar- 
ent that  no  solution  can  be  found  either 
by  the  warring  groups  themselves  or  by 
the  authority  or  influence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  public,  which  inevitably  is  a 
silent  third  party  to  labor-management 
disputes  and  whose  Interests  are  para- 
mount though  most  often  ignored  and 


forgotten,  now  demands  action  and  the 
only  way  by  which  this  action  can  be 
taken  by  the  public  is  through  its  elected 
representatives  in  the  various  State  leg- 
islatures and  the  Congress. 

IJundrtd  of  thousands  of  workers  in 
basic  industries  and  services  are  killing 
time  at  home  or  in  picket  Unes;  more 
thousands  threaten  to  walk  away  from 
their  jobs  every  day.  Work  stoppages 
have  prevented  the  production  of  goods 
which  have  been  denied  the  public  dur- 
ing the  war  years  and  for  which  there  is 
an  urgent  and  crying  need.  Only  by  a 
full,  increasing,  expanding,  and  unin- 
terrupted production  of  goods  can  the 
physical  and  material  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  be  met  and  the  acute  danger 
of  inflation  and  unbridled  prices  be 
averted.  Som.e  alternative  to  the  strike, 
must  be  found  so  that  kind  of  produc- 
tion can  be  given  full  sway. 

How  nuch  longer  are  we  going  to  tem- 
porize with  this  situation?  When  will 
we  have  the  courage  to  grapple  with  the 
roots  of  this  problem?  Others,  who  have 
the  primary  responsibility  of  finding  the 
light  solution  have  tried  and  failed.  Now 
the  responsibility  rests  squarely  upon  us 
and  we  must  not  delay  in  our  fefforts  to 
find  a  satisfactory  solution. 

This  problem  is  not  one  which  has 
come  upon  us  overnight;  it  is  not  one 
which  has  developed  in  recent  months. 
Only  recently  have  we  felt,  bitterly  and 
acutely,  the  full  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  grapple  witVi  the  problem.  At 
no  time  in  the  past,  certainly  not  in  re- 
cent years,  have  we  faced  squarely  the 
issues  of  a  sound  labor  policy,  and  then 
acted  in  the  public  interest.  Until  that 
is  done,  we  shall  continue  to  have  labor 
strife  of  .such  character  and  volume  as 
to  bring  permanent  and  costly  injury  to 
the  economy  of  this  country  in  the 
future. 

Examine  the  statutes  now  on  the  books 
affecting  labor  relations  with  manage- 
ment and  you  will  find  a  hodgepodge  of 
laws,  none  of  v;hich  is  descriptive  of  a 
con.sistent  and  impartial  national  policy. 
Study  the  administration  and  judicial 
interpretation  of  some  of  these  laws  and 
you  will  find  incontestible  proof  of  the 
need  for  reform. 

The  present  widespread  industrial 
strife  is  the  direct  result  of  an  attitude 
of  preferment  which  the  national  ad- 
ministration has  shown,  during  the  past 
decade,  toward  organized  labor.  Os- 
tensibly interested  in  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  working  men  and 
women,  they  have  granted  them  privi- 
leges and  immunities  not  afforded  other 
classes  of  citizens  and  deliberately  ex- 
ploited the  political  strength  of  labor  for 
their  own  partisan  purposes.  Labor  un- 
ions, growing  with  unprecedented  speed, 
nurtured  and  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ment, have  gained  unfettered  financial 
and  economic  strength  beyond  that  of 
any  organized  groups  in  this  country. 
It  is  now  within  the  power  of  one  man  to 
tell  us  how  much  coal  shall  be  mined, 
how  many  automobiles  shall  be  pro- 
duced, how  much  .«teel  shall  be  fabri- 
cated and  what  kind  of  musi(;^our  ears 
shall  hear  and  whsn. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  sponsoring 
such  a  development,  the  national  admin- 
istration caused  the  Government  to 
abandon  its  historic  role  of  arbiter  or 
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umpire  inj  disputes  between  groups  and 
of  citizens.  Handling  of  the  oil 
by  tpe  Secretary  of  Labor  is  clear- 
ly s  case]  in  point.  Here,  as  in  other 
disputes,  he  unions  demanded  a  30-per- 
cent incr'ase  in  wages.  The  oil  com- 
panies oflpred  15-percent  increase.  The 
Secretary  recommended  that  the  parties 
arbitrate- -not  the  whole  issue,  but  the 
#8mmi  between  what  the  companies 
iMMl  ^VrmI  and  what  the  unions  had 
demanded  . 

A  fene  at  ion  ago  fhe  employer  class. 
btcanji.  >f  an  abject  attitude  by  the 
Oovemm  mt.  was  allowed  to  run  rough- 
shod over  the  rights  and  interests  of 
the  working  class.  Public  indignation 
was  eventually  aroused  to  the  point 
where  nitional  legislation  was  enacted 
to  prevent  t  such  abuses  and  exploitation. 
Today,  tx  ■cause  of  an  active  and  positive 
attitude  >y  the  Government,  the  pendu- 
lum has  !  wung  to  the  other  extreme  and 
labor  grcups  are  in  unbridled  control' of 
our  ecoromy  Once  again  the  public 
demands  action  which  will  bring  more 
nearly  Into  balance  these  two  dominant 
forces  in  our  economic  system. 

An  obj  ?ctive  study  of  the  disputes  now 
in  progrt  ss  shows  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  before  us.  Some  unions  are 
stmsgllnK  to  enforce  rights  which  have 
already  been  satisfactorily  established 
by  other;.  There  is  a  pronounced  reac- 
tion among  employers  to  continuation 
of  practices,  imposed  during  the  war  by 
Eovernm?ntal  direction,  such  as  the 
dMCk-of  and  maintenance  of  union 
menben  hip.  Labor  is  trying  to  force 
into  its  r  anks  supervisory  employees,  and 
groups  )f  agricultural  workers  which 
heretofo-e  have  not  been  organized  as 
labor  urits.  The  basis  of  certain  other 
disputes  is  solely  a  test  of  economic 
strength  Irrespective  of  the  rights  of  the 
parties  or  the  public  interert  which 
should  :e  paramount.  Obviously,  in 
most  ins  Lances,  labor  is  demanding  wage 
increase;  to  offset  losses  in  take-home 
pay  due  to  shortened  hours  of  work  and 
down-gi  ftding. 

Here  ue  begin  to  see  the  national  ad- 
ministration's two-faced  poiicy  on  wages 
and  prices.  Unions  were  determined  to 
malntaii  wartime  wages  regardless  of 
the  com  se  of  reconversion.  The  admin- 
istratJot  gave  them  full  encouragement, 
first,  bj  discontinuing  all  attempts  at 
wage  stibiLzatlon  and.  second,  by  giv- 
ing pub,  ic  sanction  to  wage  increases  of 
15  or  24  percent — take  your  choice — and 
tlie  uhidns  took  30  percent.  These  de- 
cisions meant  facing  one  way  with  a 
vengeaoce — toward  increased  produc- 
tion cos  :s.  greater  amounts  cf  money  in 
circulat  on.  greater  consumer  buying 
power— in  short,  toward  inflation. 

But  tie  administration  had  to  have  a 
price  piilicy.  Accordingly,  it  continued 
coiUnf  \  trices  on  nearly  all  commodities. 
The  OP.  I  immediately  engaged  in  a  dead- 
ly Strug  ;le  witii  industries  that  demand- 
ed recoi  version  prices  which  would  per- 
mit payment  of  wage  increases  for 
shorter  hours  of  work  and  less  produc- 
yon.  Ihese  decisions  meant  facing  the 
other  \fay  with  a  vengeance — toward 
le!ttenfe<  production,  fewer  capital  in- 
wtmects.  and  smaller  prcfits. 

If  I  understand  It  at  all.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  t  ic  way  I  understand  the  adzuin- 


istration's  two-faced  policy  on  wages  and 
prices.  It  will  not  work,  and  it  is  only 
a  question  of  time  l)efore  we  shall  see 
which  is  the  irresistible  force  and  which 
is  the  immovable  object. 

Judging  events  of  the  future  by  the 
record  of  the  past,  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
forces  ol  inflation  and  of  labor  bias  will 
prove  the  stronger.  The  cost  of  labor  is 
90  percent  or  more  of  the  cost  of  the 
things  we  buy  and  use.  Add  substantial- 
ly to  that  cost  by  art)itrary  mecuis  and 
we  shall  add  ihevitably  to  the  price  of 
foods  and  services.  It  would  make  Gov- 
ernment regulation  far  more  ertcient 
than  that  imposed  or  dusplayed  by  the 
OPA  to  change  that  eventuality. 

The  one  sure  way  out  of  this  dilemma 
requires  prompt  resumption  of  produc- 
tion particularly  of  the  goods  which  are 
in  great  demand.  In  satisfying  market 
needs,  competition  will  be  restored,  prices 
will  be  kept  in  proper  relation  to  pur- 
chasing power,  and  still  permit  the  ab- 
sorption of  labor  costs.  But  such  a 
course  cannot  be  followed  with  sufficient 
speed  when  strikes  shut  down  our  major 
industries  and  the  mere  threat  of  strikes 
halts  most  attempts  to  carry  out  the 
postwar  plans  which  employers  every- 
where developed  during  the  war  years. 
Thus,  we  must  admit  a  duty  which  most 
of  us  would  probably  prefer  to  ignore; 
we  must  develop  a  sound  labor  policy  en- 
forceable at  law  which  will  restore  indus- 
trial peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  confess  my  incapacity, 
and  doubt  the  capacity  of  any  one  person, 
to  introduce  in  this  Hcu«e  today  a  bill 
which  would  fully  carry  out  such  an  ob- 
jective to  the  satisfaction  of  a  majority  of 
the  Ccjngress.  Our  collective  judgment  is 
essential.  The  broad  principles  of  such 
legislation  are  sufficiently  clear  to  'per- 
mit discussion  of  them  at  th's  time. 

I  am  convinced  that  one  of  the  evils 
wh»ch  lies  at  the  root  of  this  problem  is 
the  trend  which  has  tak'^n  place  in  the 
last  decade,  through  statutory  expression 
and  judicial  interpretation,  toward  con- 
centrating all  authority  and  all  respon- 
slhility  in  labor-management  relation- 
ships in  the  Federal  Government.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  States  shared  this 
duty  with  the  Federal  Government,  each 
in  its-  respective  sphere  depending  upon 
the  relationship  of  the  particular  indus- 
try with  interstate  commerce.  Because 
of  this  dual  responsibility,  an  opportunity 
wu  afforded  for  the  testing  of  various 
methods  of  dealing  with  complex  prob- 
lems and  through  the  process  of  trial  and 
error,  the  best  and  most  satisfactory  so- 
lution eventually  was  adopted  by  tlie  sev- 
eral States  and  the  Federal  Government 
and  became  uttilann  throughout  the 
coimtry.  The  fndnal  encroachment  of 
the  Pv^eraJ  Government  upon  the  consti- 
tutional responsibilities  of  the  States  In 
this  field  has  resulted  m  denying  to  the 
Nation  this  source  of  what  might  be 
termed  "proving  grounds"'  for  acceptable 
labor  legislation.  This  condition  has 
reached  the  extreme  when,  through  ju- 
dicial interpretation,  it  is  held  that  the 
manufactureiNof  electric  power  which  is 
wiffpiiciri  to  a  lighthouse  whoee  rajrs  shone 
•croei  State  bcundaciaB.  is  engaged  in  in- 
terstate commerce.  Tliere  must  be  a  re- 
assessment oJTtte  respective  responsibili- 
ties ol  tte  States  aod  the  Ibtional  Gjv- 
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emment  in  the  field  of  labor  relations  and 
a  corresponding  revival  of  State  activity 
within  those  limitations. 

A  primary  principle  requires  a  defini- 
tion, a  new  definition,  of  the  rights  of 
labor  and  management.  They  must 
carr>'  commensurate  responsibilities  that 
will  give  complete  protection  to  the  pub- 
He  Interest.  If  such  a  principle  necessi- 
tates the  chartering  or  incorporation  of 
labor  unions.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for 
it.  Only  responsible  parties  should  have 
the  right  to  make  a  contract  and  they 
should  have  an  appropriate  character  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law. 

The  principle  of  free  collective  bar- 
gaining should  be  upheld.  By  the  same 
token,  the  fruits  of  collective  bargaining 
must  be  preserved.  This  may  require  a 
new  definition  of  contracts  covering  the 
collective  services  of  a  union.  Such  con- 
tracts to  have  value  for  either  pariy  must 
be  as  good  an  instrument  as  a  contract 
covering  the  services  of  an  individual 

It  follows  that  there  must  be  adequate 
provision  for  remedies  for  a  breach  of 
contract,  available  to  either  party,  and 
to  any  other  person  who  can  show  in- 
jury as  a  result  of  a  broken  contract. 

The  making  of  a  new  contract  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  labor  controversy.  The 
Congress  cannot  legislate  good  faith 
which  is  an  indispensable  element  In  any 
negotiation  but  it  can  lay  down  simple 
rules  of  conduct  which  the  parties  must 
observe  in  order  to  preserve  an  orderly 
procedure  and  cause  a  minimum  of  pub- 
lic inconvenience. 

When  disputes  arise  under  existmg 
contracts,  there  are  nvraierous  methods 
which  may  be  pursued  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  speedy  settlement.  Labors  only 
weapon  today  is  not  the  strike;  manage- 
ment's only  weapon  is  not  the  lockout. 
I  bespeak  a  more  clear  and  prompt  recog- 
nition of  the  mutual  interests  of  both 
sides  and  a  more  definite  understanding 
of  the  effects  of  their  claims  and  counter- 
claims upon  the  public  Such  an  atti- 
tude Is  simply  good  business  and  good 
human  relations.  When  it  prevails,  vol- 
untary methods  of  settling  disputes  can 
be  sueoeasfuUy  employed,  and  there  i^ 
ample  experience  to  show  which  methodB 
are  preferable. 

It  is  only  in  these  wild  and  senseless 
struggles  for  domination  entered  lipon  ty 
irreconcilable  elements  in  management 
and  labor  that  the  needs  for  stronger 
methods  exist.  I  seriously  question  sev- 
eral which  have  been  propased.  • 

In  the  Railway  Labor  /.ct  provision  is 
made,  for  example  for  the  formation  of 
fact-finding  commissions.  Such  a  com- 
mission performs  the  function  of  an  im- 
partial Investigator  whose  findings  are 
tx^ected  to  provide  a  basi-  for  settlement. 
Enforcement  is  made  a  matter  of  public 
opinion.  Fact  -finding  commissions  have 
worked  in  railway  labor  disputes  remark- 
ably well.  It  is  true,  however,  that  rail- 
way labor  Is  on  the  whole  well  disciplined 
and  well  led:  moreover,  wage  demands 
which  are  always  the  most  d  Qcult  can 
usually  be  passed  on  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  publicly  regulated  increp.ses  In 
rail  tariffs. 

It  does  not  follow  that  fact-fliuling 
commissions  would  work  in  labor  contro- 
versies afljcting  diverse  industries,  even 
iX  such  industries  were  restricted  to  those 
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deemed  ecsantial  to  interstate  commerce. 
Similar  conditions  do  not  always  apply 
and  other  factors  must  be  tak?n  into  ac- 
count. 

Public  opinion  is  a  powerful  lorce  in 
any  cause;  but  the  same  means  that  a 
fact-finding  commission  might  use  to 
arouse  opinion  in  support  of  its  position 
can  be*  employed,  perhaps  more  skillfully 
and  effectively  by  a  dissatisfied  party  to 
upset  the  finding. 

For  many  years,  voluntary  arbitration 
has  been  used  successfully.  Arbitration 
is  ps.sentiaily  a  peaceful  means  of  settling 
diflerences:  the  notion  that  it  shculd  be 
made  compul.soi^y.  although  thoroughly 
repugnant  even^  in  extreme  cases,  might 
become  necessary  if  no  other  acceptable 
method  is  fcund. 

An  argument  against  the  compulsory 
system  is  the  common  practice  of  select- 
ing arbitrators.  Both  sides  usually 
choose  their  man  and  let  them  select  a 
third.  Thus,  two  advocates  and  one  um- 
pire are  named,  instead  of  three  impar-  ' 
tial  and  disinterested  arbitrators.  Arbi- 
tration, either  voluntary  or  compulsory, 
would  be  better  favored  if  labor  and 
management  could  draw  upon  a  nat.on- 
al  reserve  of  qualified  experts  on  labor 
relations.  A  tru.stworthy  authority,  for 
example,  the  Supreme  Court,  could  name 
a  pan3l  of  experts  and  arbitrators  for 
each  dispute,  could  lie  selected  by  mu- 
tual agreement  of  the  parties,  or  each 
select  a  given  number  of  arbitrators  from 
the  panel.  This  method  could  be  pro- 
vided for  by  law  together  with  suitable 
safeguards  against  procedural  delays. 
Awards  of  arbitrators  would,  of  course, 
be  made  enforceable  as  a  judgment  of  a 
court. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  l)een  de- 
nounc?d  by  spokesmen  for  labor  and 
management  alike.  However,  conspicu- 
ous cases  have  been  settled  by  that 
method  recently  under  pressure  of  State 
or  Federal  officials;  where  the  public  in- 
terest is  vitally  affected,  any  method 
which  will  bring  industrial  peace  is  apt 
to  be  employed. 

But  a  sound  labor  policy  cannot  be 
developed  nor  will  it  receive  public  sup- 
port, if  thj  methods  used  do  violence  to 
the  objectives  to  be  accomplished.  A 
better  means  mu.st  be  found  then  for 
settling  fairly  and  promptly  the  major 
disputes  which  now  appear  inevitable. 

I  ur^te  upon  your  consideration  a  sys- 
tem of  labor  courts  in  which  such  dis- 
putes could  be  handled  or  an  extension 
of  the  jurisdicti(m  of  our  Federal  courts 
to  permit  a  review  of  the  findings  by  the 
Labor  Board.  Experience  abroad  jus- 
tifies a  belief  In  the  efficacy  of  labor 
courts.  Under  a  carefully  drawn  stat- 
ute, these  courts  might  be  made  to  work 
in  this  country.  At  least,  such  an  idea 
is  well  worth  careful  consideration  and 
study. 

The  exercise  of  force  and  violence  and 
IntimidPtion  1-  so  thoroughly  repugnant 
to  the  Ar^erican  sense  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  as  to  make  it  illegal  in  the 
settlem*>nt  or  enforcement  of  labor  con- 
troversier.  A  bill  for  this  purpose, 
though  passed  by  the  House  on  two  oc- 
casions, has  been  held  In  a  committee 
of  the  other  body  of  the  Congress,  as- 
sertedly  upon  the  plea  of  the  President. 


Not  only  should  labor  organizations 
be  held  responsible  for  the  contracts  and 
commitments  which  they  make,  but  the 
labor  leaders  and  union  officials  should 
be  likewise  responsible  to  their  union 
members  for  their  acts.  To  accomplish 
this,  it  might  be  adnsable  to  require 
union  elections  to  be  held  at  definite  in- 
tervals, an  independent  audit  of  the 
union  books  provided  periodically  to  each 
member,  and  such  other  regulatory  re- 
quirements as  might  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  union  member  from  the  dis- 
honest or  unscrupulous  labor  official. 

The  principle  of  the  closed  shop  by 
which  an  individual  must  belong  to  a 
certain  union  in  order  to  take  employ- 
ment is  not  consistent  with  our  way  of 
life,  esp>ecially  when  the  union  is  per- 
mitted to  charge  exorbitant  member- 
ship fees  or  allowed  to  arbitrarily  reject 
an  application  for  membership.  No 
person  should  be  required  to  pay  tribute 
to  any  organization  for  the  opportunity 
to  work. 

Many  years  ago  the  public  recognized 
the  evils  and  corruption  which  followed 
the  practice  of  corporations  mfk  ng  fi- 
nancial contrlbutionss  to  the  election  of 
public  officials  and  the  Congress  enacted 
a  statute  making  this  practice  illegal, 
with  severe  fines  for  punishment.  Fair- 
ne.<^s  and  impartiality  requires  that  no 
greater  latitude  ba  peimitted  to  labor  or- 
ganizations or  associations  in  this  re- 
gard. 

There  are  many  problems  of  a  detailed 
nature  which  would  have  to  be  consid- 
ered along  with  any  comprehensive  labor 
legislation.  Most  of  them  have  been 
represented  in  separate  bills  to  this  House 
but.  with  few  exceptions  they  should  not 
in  my  opinion  be  acted  upon  separately. 

I  reject  the  idea  of  a  piece-meal  ap- 
proach to  this,  cur  most  serious  domestic 
problem.  I  seek  to  have  written  into 
Federal  law  a  new.  national  labor  policy. 
It  must  embrace  the  problem,  fairly  and 
temperately.  It  must  be  predicated  upon 
a  realistic  understanding  of  present-day 
labor  and  indu.^trial  conditions,  and  a 
sound  appraisal  of  the  public's  interest. 

Such  a  law  cannot  be  enacted  in  haste, 
neither  shall  noisy  minorities  delay  or 
dissuade  us  frcm  our  manifest  duty. 
Now.  at  once,  we  must  settle  to  this  task 
with  all  the  wisdom  all  of  us  can  muster 
for  we  shall  need  it  if  this  job  is  to  be 
done  well. 


Navy  Deparhnent  and  United  States 
Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  11,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  Patterson] 
addressed  the  House  in  connection  with 
the  policy  of  our  Government  toward 
the  Netherland  East  Indies.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson made  certain  charges  against  the 
Navy    Department     and     requested     a 


prompt  investigation  by  the  House  Naval 
Affairs  Committee.  As  a  member  of  this 
committee.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to 
ascertain,  insofar  as  possible,  the  facts 
which  my  colleague  desires.  According- 
ly I  addre.ssed  a  communication  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  requesting  a  full 
statement  in  reply  to  the  charges  made 
by  Mr.  Patterso.n.  For  the  information 
of  the  House.  I  wish  to  include  herewith, 
without  comment,  the  i^ply  which  I  have 
just  received: 

The  SECtrr^nT  or  the  Navt. 
Washington.  D  C.  January  4.  1948. 
The  Honor£ble  J/.cn  Z.  Anoeeson, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  De\«  Sir:  Tills  Is  in  refponse  to  your 
letter  of  December  18.  1945,  receipt  of  which 
I  liave  previously  acknowledged,  in  which 
you  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  Honorable 
Ellis  E.  Patterson  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  December  11.  1945  (Appendix 
of  the  CoNGEEssiONAL  RECORD,  page  A5426). 
and  suggest  the  desirability  of  correcting  the 
Record  if  the  facts  are  not  a*  recited  by  Mr. 
Patterson.  I  have  looked  into  the  entire 
question  of  the  N«y  Departments  relation- 
ship to  the  Royal  Netherlands  Marine  Corps. 
I  believe  the  following  paragraphs  fairly  sum- 
marize the  Navy  Department's  actions  with 
respect  to  the  Netherlands  Mirines  and  am 
satisfied  that  examination  uf  such  actions 
will  show  that,  although  they  urigiiutted  from 
purely  military  considerations,  they  have  at 
all  times  been  thoroughly  consistent  with 
the  foreign  and  military  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

During  1943  the  Netherlands  Government 
approached  the  Combined  Chiefs  oi  St.<-.fr 
(British  and  United  States)  with  a  proposal 
for  Netherlands  participation  In  the  war 
against  Japan  after  the  liberation  of  Hol- 
land. As  a  result,  the  combined  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  having  particularly  in  mind  rp.erations 
which  might  have  to  be  undertaken  against 
the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  free  ihem  from  the 
Japanese,  determined  in  1943  that  plans 
should  be  made  for  such  participation,  and 
agreed  that  the  United  States  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  training  and  equipping  of  a 
brigade  of  Royal  Netherlands  Marines  (about 
5.000  men),  while  the  BtltUh  would  assume 
responsibility  for  a  substantially  larger 
army  contingent  and  for  Dutch  naval  and  air 
forces  Quite  logically,  the  responsibility  for 
the  training  and  equipping  of  the  Nether- 
lands Marines  was  delegated  bv  the  Onited 
States  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment so  that  their  training  and  equipment 
might  be  closely  similar  to  that  of  our  own 
Marine  Corps. 

The  Nethe»*lands  Marine  Corps  program 
was  actually  begun  in  1943,  and  was  accel- 
erated shortly  after  VE-day  when  Dutch 
manpower  became  available  but.  even  so. 
proceeded  slowly  since  all  available  shipping 
was  being  utilized  for  transportation  and  re- 
deployment of  United  States  troops  and  be- 
cause operations  against  the  Netherlands  In- 
dies had  not  been  assigned  a  high  priority 
by  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff.  However, 
by  August  1945.  about  5.CC0  men  of  the  Royal 
Netherlands  Marine  Corps  were  undergoing 
t.ainii.j  In  the-  United  States  undcx  the  aus- 
pices of  our  own  Marine  Corps,  the  bulk  of 
such  training  taking  place  at  Camp  Davis. 
N.  C.  Due  to  the  shortage  of  shipping  and 
the  short  time  from  VE-day  to  VJ-day.  none 
of  the  United  States  trained  Netherlands 
Marine-  had  been  shipped  to  the  Far  East 
by  the  time  of  Japanese  capitulation  hd 
August  14.  1945. 

In  connection  with  the  surrender  of  Japan.  , 
the  responsibility  for  accepting  the  surrender 
of  the  Japanese  in  the  Netherlands  East  In- 
dies and  contiguous  areas  was  assigned  to  the 
South  East  Asia  command,  beaded  by  Ad- 
miral Lord  Mountbatten.    This  responsibility 
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th«  taaks  of  dl^nning  and  retnoT- 
Japanese  lorces.  of  securing  the  sur- 
3f  Japanese  equipment,  of  repatrlat- 
Uberatlng  Allied   prisoners  of  war, 
assuring  the  safety  of  clTlllana  In- 
)y  the  Japanese.    It  was  entirely  logl- 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to 
x>  participate  in  accepting  the  sur- 
In  this  area  of  which  It  Is  the  terrl- 
lovereign.     Furthermore.  It  was  mill- 
desirable    that    it    do   so   In    order    to 
the  load  on  United  States  and  British 
which  wotild  otherwise  have  been 
to  undertake  the  entire  mission  and. 
order    to   make    it    unnecessary    for 
States  forces  to  become  involved  In 
Utfcratlon  of  these  territories  from  the 
Accordingly,    the    Dnlted    States 
of  Staff  supported  the  completion  of 
of  the  Netherlands  marines  al- 
thls  country,  but  refused  to  accept 
United  States  tha  additional  troops 
the  Dutch   desired   to  be  trained   as 
for  the  brigade  of   5.000   men. 
of  this  train  ng  was  properly  charged 
lenct-Iease  as  a  war  measure  and  continued 
charged  uVtll  completion,  as  was  per- 
under  the\Vresldenfs  directive  ter- 
xcept  for  certain  special 
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ay  be  recovered  In  the 
lend-lease, 
ent  for  the  Netherlands  marine 
ted    a   different    problem    from 
tralnirte      Plans     for    procuring     this 
aSd   delivering   it   to   the   Dutch 
lend-lease  had  been  perfected  before 
but  It  had  not  beeii  delivered  when 
e  terminated      It  is  my  underatand- 
the  Netherlands  Government  sought 
the  necessary  equipment  by  nego- 
a    so-called    3-C    agreement    under 
Mnd-Lease    Act.   but   that   the    Foreign 
AdminlstraUon  refused  to  sanction 
(^btatnlng  the  necessary  credit  through 
arrangement     The  Netherlands  Oov- 
t  then  arranged  to  pay  cash  for  their 
nt  and  supplies,  many  items  of  which 
would   have   become  surplus   and 
lavc  been  disposed  of  at  only  a  small 
of  their  coat.     Tt»s  Netherlands  Ctov- 
was  charged  cost  plus  10  percent  for 
and  supplies  purchased:    the 
al  10  percent  was  to  cover  the  cost  of 
tlon  within   the  United  States  to 
The  satUnatad  charges  for  equlp- 
ind  suppllas  totaled  tl3.670.831  34  and 
Netherlands  Otivernment  has  deposited 
for  that  amount  In  full.     The  equip- 
ind  BuptpUes  for  the  Netherlands  ma- 
ijave.  therefore,  been  paid  for  in  cash, 
of  further  Interest  that  the  personnel 
Netherlands  marines  with  their  equlp- 
and    supplies,    have    left    the    United 
In  ships  of  Dutch  registry. 
tha  Navy  Department's  part  In   the 
and  equipping  of  the  Royal  Nether- 
oarlae  forces  has  be«o  entirely  in  kecp- 
the  foreign  and  military  policies  of 
O^vemment  Is  apparent  from  an  analysis 
ecent  statement  of  the  State  Depart- 
an  the  Netherlands  Kaat  Indies  which 
ished    in    th^    morning    papers    on 
J.  December  30.  1S45.     The  responsi- 
of  the  troops   under  the  Southeast 
Clommand  In  connection  with  the  Japa- 
s  irrendsr  are  there  clearly  set  forth  and 
to  assist  In  these  responsibilities  that 
equipping  of  the  Nether- 
pteBBSd   more   than   2   years 
VJ-day.  was  completed      To  do  ottMT- 
to  assist  m  the  completion  oi  tlMtr 
which  bad  been  undertaken  by  our 
of  Staff,  would  have  been  contrary  to 
ro^itary  intercsU  of  the  United  States. 
t  well  have  been  considered  as  an 
by    our    ally,    the   Kingdom    of    the 
MetheMands. 
I  be  ieve  the  foregoing  resume  of  the  Navy 
tk'a  part  in  the  tratAtag  and  equlp- 
the  Mettaerlands  marlnee  places  the 
plctur^  In  the  proper  light  and  do  not  feel 
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that  anything  would  be  gained  by  dlacuaalng 
the  dcUlls  of  Mr.  Patterson's  speech.  Tou 
may  feel  free  to  use  this  letter  In  such  man- 
ner as  you  deem  appropriate  In  order  to 
clear  the  record.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  It 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  for  his  Information. 
Sincerely  yours. 

H.  STUtrvi  Hensex. 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Fred  Bradley,  of 
Wlicbigan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MTCHtCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rccoid,  I  include  my  radio 
broadca.'^t  which  was  put  on  the  air  over 
Station  WSOO,  Sdlilt  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
on  January  8.  1946:  Station  WMAM. 
Marinette.  Wis..  January  6.  1946:  and 
Station  WDBC.  Escanaba.  Mich..  Jan- 
uary 9.  1946: 

Probably  t)ecause  of  Its  Importance,  one 
of  the  most  urgent  problems  the  Congress  Is 
going  to  have  to  face  when  the  ■ecocd  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  goes  Into 
action  rn  January  14  is  „he  so-called  British 
loan.  Technically.  Just  how  this  matter  will 
be  handled  Is  stUl  in  doubt  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Of  course.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  the 
State  Department  has  gone  right  ahead,  pre- 
sumably with  the  approval  of  the  White 
Hotise,  and  negotiated  a  so-called  loan  w.th 
Britain  wh:ch  has  been  overwhelming  ac- 
cepted by  the  Britiah  Parliament  but  with- 
out, however,  the^ support  of  Mr  Winston 
Churchill  and  many  of  his  cohorts.  In  other 
words,  what  has  been  done  down  here  In 
Washington  by  our  State  Depaitaient  Is  a 
"rule  of  thumb"  method  adopted  by  Mr 
Rooeevelt  and  his  New  Dealers  many  years 
ago  of  eommitting  the  United  States  Oov- 
srnment  and  the  p?ople  who  make  up  that 
Government  to  a  definite  foreign  commit- 
ment and  then  expect  Congress  to  rubber 
stamp  It.  I  repeat,  just  how  this  rubber 
stamp  Is  to  be  applied  Is  another  matter 
but.  personally.  I  feel  at  the  moment  I  shall 
not  be  a  party  to  that  ru'ober  alaBip  and  I 
win  tell  you  why  In  a  few  minutes. 

'ihls  proposed  loan  to  Britain  is  not  a 
treaty — therefore,  is  not  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  two-thirds  of  th'*  Senate  alone. 
More  probably  there  will  lie  a  bill  introduced 
In  the  House — which  under  the  Constitution 
has  the  sole  authority  to  spend  ycur  money 
and  reach  into  your  pocketbook  and  take  the 
money  away  from  you  In  the  form  o(  taxes 
to  meet  those  payments.  When  such  a  bill  is 
Introduced  in  the  House  it  may  be  referred 
to  any  one  of  several  different  committees 
for  study  and  debate:  namely,  naturally  the 
Internationally  minded  Vott.g^^  Affairs  Ccyn- 
mlttee.  or  she  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee— which  handled  the  Bretton-Woods 
proposition — or  tlie  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee— which  takes  the  money  out  of  your 
pockets  in  the  form  of  taxes — or  the  Appro- 
priations Coounittce  which  spends  your 
nx>aey  for  you.  Once  It  passes  the  House — 
which  la  likely  In  view  of  the  overwhelming 
New  Deal — internationalist  memt>ersh;p — It 
would  hen  have  to  be  concurred  In  by  the 
Senate. 

Presumably,  the  old  argument  will  be  used 
that  the  White  House,  acting  through  the 
Bute   Depariment.   haa   already   committed 


this  country  and  there  la  nothing  we  can  do 
about  It  but  vote  for  the  bill.  I  said  a  few 
mlnutca  ago  that  I  Intended  to  speak  and 
vote  against  It — and  now  I  am  going  to  tell 
you  why. 

Let  us  look  at  the  deal  which  the  British 
have  more  or  less  quietly  agreed  to  accept 
with  some  misgivings  for  their  own  future. 
This  deal — as  I  choose  to  call  It — or  as  you 
have  beard  of  it  as  a  loan  to  Britain— has 
been  agreed  to  by  our  State  Department. 
It's  a  huge  International  poker  game  In 
which  we  put  up  the  chips  and  Britain  deals 
the  cards.  It  was  promoted  and  put  through 
by  Lord  John  Maynard  Keynes,  whom  you 
win  recall  came  over  to  this  country  in  the 
early  days  of  the  New  Deal  fllled  with 
grandiose  monetary  ideas  which  brought 
forth  a  warm  welcome  from  the  White 
House.  It  was  Lord  Keynes  who  advised  the 
early  Roosevelt  admlnlatratlon  that  the  best 
way  to  get  out  of  the  depression  was  to 
spend  our  way  Into  prosperity.  He  was  the 
ftrst  advocate  of  the  "priming  the  pump* 
policy  He  was  the  man  who  told  us  that 
no  matter  how  high  uur  Internal  debt  ran 
it  was  not  actually  a  debt  because  we  were 
simply  owing  It  to  ourselves;  that  we  never 
need  pay  It.  and  that  the  Interest  on  It  was 
not  a  burden  tiecauae  we  merely  took  It  out 
of  the  right-hand  pockets  of  the  people  In 
the  form  of  taxes  and  put  It  in  their  left- 
hand  pockets  In  the  form  of  Interest.  And 
that  reminds  me  that  I  have  always  ad- 
mired, and  do  admire.  British  statesmen. 
They  are  always  honest  with  themselves  and 
their  people  and  with  all  these  with  whom 
they  deal  Above  all.  they  are  the  foremast 
realistic  nationalists  In  the  world— they  are 
for  Britain  Qrst.  last,  and  always.  A»  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  so  admirably  stated  one 
time.  "I  was  not  made  Prime  Minister  to 
preside  at  the  liquidation  of  the  British 
Empire' —therefore.  I  say  that  in  the  pres- 
ent instance  I  do  not  blame  Lord  Keynes. 
Winston  Churchill.  Mr  Attle^  Lord  Halifax, 
or  anyone  else,  or  the  British  Empire  Itself, 
for  pulling  the  wool  over  our  eyes.  1  do 
say.  however,  the  wool  la  being  pulled  over 
our  eyes  and  you  people  back  home  b>-tter 
know  It  because  the  wool  is  txing  pulled  over 
our  eyes  by  the  State  Department  o(  the 
United  States  Government  and  you  might 
as  well  know  It — or  If  yor  have  known  it 
t>efore  you  had  better  come  to  a  better  resl- 
taatton  of  It  Now.  let  us  look  at  this  so- 
called  British  loan  for  a  minute  and  see  what 
It  exactly  provides. 

It  provides,  first  of  all.  that  we  shall 
liquidate  apprcximately  $25,000,000,000  worth 
of  lend-lease  material  and  equipment  that 
we  sent  over  to  Britain  to  prosecute  the  late 
war  for  rotighly  9660000.000  That  is  a 
pretty  sharp  trade.  When  the  lend-lease 
pnigram  was  on  the  Qoor  of  Congress  we 
were  told  It  waa  lend-lease.  In  other  Wiirda. 
when  I  lend  my  neighbor  my  lawn  mower  to 
cut  the  grass  I  expect  him  to  either  rc.urn 
it  In  as  good  shape  aa  I  lent  it  to  aim. 
or  I  expect  him  to  give  me  somethin;;  In 
exchange  for  it  In  s  comparable  value,  or  I 
expect  htm  to  pay  for  It.  To  me  that  Is  tvhst 
lend-lease  means,  snd  we  have  carried  on 
lend-lease  all  over  the  world.  As  you  will 
recall,  the  provisions  uf  the  inlual  pn^ram 
provided  that  the  President  would  »end  our 
sum  and  substance  anywhere  In  the  acrid 
where  they  would  help  to  defeat  our  mutual 
enemy— but  I  still  insist  that  we  were  re- 
peatedly told  that  this  was  solely  on  a  lend- 
ing basis  and  that  we  would  be  repaid  in 
money,  or  In  kind,  or  In  services  I  want  to 
get  that  clear  in  your  minds  becaxisc  I  wUl 
return  to  It  In  the  line  of  present  evidence 

Now.  here  is  Britain  who  has  gotten  |23.- 
OOO.OOO.OCO  of  lend-lease— which  Is  over  50 
percent  of  eveiything  we  lend-leased  to  the 
entire  world  and  our  statesmen  In  the  Htate 
Department  propose  a  settlement  of  3%  i^ntA 
on  the  dollar  which  is  a  pretty  fatr  settleTnent 
for  Britain  but  even  the  aetUemcnt  Itself 
contains  plenty  of  jokers.    Far  Instance,  ws 
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are  told  that  we 'can — at  any  time — demand 
payment  from  Britain  of  (£0.000 ,0C0  a  year  on 
this  total  amount  of  $65O.C00.0OO — but  does 
that  come  back  to  the  United  States  in  cash — 
oh.  no — not  one  penny  of  It.  It  specifically 
provides  that  the  "Government  of  the  United 
States  will  use  this  money  exclusively  to  ac- 
quiie  land  or  to  acquire  or  construct  build- 
ings in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonial 
dependencies  (that  is  the  entire  British  Em- 
pire) 'or  the  use  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  for  carrying  out  educa- 
tional programs  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments to  be  concluded  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments." •low,  Just  what  does  that  quo- 
tation from  the  agreement  mean.  It  means 
two  things.  We  will  either  use  that  money 
to  build  grandiose  new  American  embassies 
or  other  Installations  In  the  British  Empire 
«  for  the  use  of  our  own  Government,  or  we 
will  use  It  for  a  tremendously  expanded 
Rhodes  scholarship  program.  What  do  I 
mean  by  the  latter?  Well,  simply  the  clever- 
est scheme  ever  Invented  by  the  thoughtful 
mind  of  one  man  to  insure  the  perpetuation 
of  the  British  Empire.  When  Sir  Cecil 
Rhodes  died  many  years  ago  he  left  a  large 
endowment  fund  providing  for  the  annual 
education  of  96  American  students  In  the 
famous  Oxford  University  of  England.  Natu- 
rally, these  British-educated  young  men  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  thrilled  with  the 
greatness  of  the  British  Empire — with  its  tre- 
mendous international  scope — because  you 
will  recall  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
British  Empire — and  most  of  them  have  de- 
voted their  time  ever  since  preaching  the 
doctrine  that  America  must  forever  be  the 
guardian  of,  rather  than  the  step-thild,  of 
her  parent  country  of  Britain  from  whom  we 
thought  we  gained  our  independence  back  in 
1776.  They  are  In  the  driver's  seat  In  the 
State  Department  today  and  I  will  give  you 
Just  one  illustration.  When  I  was  at  the 
Food  Conference  In  Hot  Springs,  Va. — at 
which  time  UNRRA  was  born  back  in  May  of 
1943 — our  principal  State  Department  spokes- 
man, and  who  is  now  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  was  Dean  Acheson.  who  was  a  Rhodes 
scholar.  He  ate  every,  meal  with  the  British 
at  that  conference — not  with  the  Americans. 
He  played  tennis  with  the  British,  he  lived. 
dressed,  and  ulked  like  the  British,  and  that 
reminds  me  of  another  thing.  Personally,  I 
am  getting  sick  and  tired  listening  to  the 
"cheerlos. "  "righl-ho's  ",  etc..  down  here  In 
Washington — and  the  British  accenU  and 
mannerisms  which  we  are  constantly  met 
with.  It's  a  new.  but  costly,  fad 
•  And  so  there  is  where  your  $650,000,000  are 
going,  folks,  to  promote  that  stuff — to  be  sure. 
not  that  America  shall  continue  to  live  but 
that  the  British  Empire  shall  survive.  Oh, 
yea,  many  of  you  fathers  and  mothers  right 
now  are  sending  letters  to  me  wanting  to 
know  why  your  boys  do  not  get  home  sooner 
ffom  those  far-flung  places  all  over  the  world. 
Many  of  the  lx)ys  themselves — and  the  girls — 
want  to  know  why  they  cannot  be  demo- 
bilized sooner  Let  me  answer  that  in  this 
fashion.  There  is  no  demobilization  going  on 
St  the  British  Purchasing  Commission  right 
today.  It  Is  running  bigger  than  It  ever 
ran — every  window  In  that  tremendous  build- 
ing at  Eighteen^  and  K  Streets  In  Washing- 
ton still  has  Its  lend-lease  purchased  air- 
conditioning  unit  sticking  out  to  gawk  at 
American  citizeru  who  pay  the  bill  for  It,  and 
now  we  are  going  to  liquidate  all  of  that  and 
pay  for  It  at  2'i  cents  on  the  dollar  So  that 
is  the  flrst  phase  of  the  situation  that  makes 
me  bell  The  sun  shall  never  set  on  the 
British  Empire — your  boys  are  tending  to  that 
today. 

The  second  phase  of  this  so-called  British 
loan  Is  the  fact  that  our  State  Department 
has  committed  us  to  give  them  $3,750,000,000 
of  your  money  in  the  form  of  credit  to  be  used 
to  put  them  back  on  their  feet  flnanclally. 
and  presumably  to  increase  prosperity  In 
America  through  the  Improvement  of  world 
trade.    Well,  let  us  look  at  that  for  a  minute. 


I  hope  there  is  a  butcher,  or  t>aker.  or  csmdle- 
stick  maker  listening  in  to  this  program. 
Supposing  I  came  Into  your  store  and  1  said. 
"Look.  Buddy,  you  and  I  were  out  last  vreek 
fighting  a  forest  fire  that  threatened  oiu-  en- 
tire town,  and  I  lost  some  of  my  money  In 
that  fire,  and  I  know  you  did — but  you  have  a 
store  here  with  a  lot  of  groceries  in  It.  and  I 
am  hungry — so  I  want  to  buy  $5  worth  of 
groceries  and  I  want  you  to  loan  me  the 
money.  1  am  never  going  to  pay  it  back, 
you  understand"— and  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves on  that  point  either  because  that  Is 
history — and  so  I  have  the  storekeeper  give 
me  $5  worth  of  credit  and  I  receive  $5  worth 
of  groceries  The  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
this — how  Is  he  ever  going  to  put  those  gro- 
ceries back  on  the  shelf— :he  must  pay  some- 
one for  them,  and  you  Americans  will  have 
to  pay  with  your  cold  dollars  for  that  $3,750,- 
000,000  worth  of  credits  that  we  are  pledged 
to  give  Britain  presumably  to  purchase  com- 
modities in  this  country. 

Now,  how  do  they  Justify  that?  Let  me 
quote  from  Mr  Sydney  Campbell,  financial 
editor  of  Reuters,  a  British  news  agency. 
Last  July  he  stated:  "Britain  would  almost 
certainly  refuse  any  such  loan,  however  big 
it  might  be  or  however  Idw  the  interest 
•  •  •  they  are  rather  mystified  as  to  why 
Americans  trouble  to  discuss  the  matter.  A 
grant-in-aid  would,  of  course,  be  accepted." 
Now,  mind  you,  I  am  quoting  Mr.  Sydney 
Campbell,  of  London,  who  went  on  to  say. 
"Britishers  would  regard  that  In  terms  of  the 
United  States  and  possibly  others  of  the 
United  Nations  taking  over  their  fair  share 
of  the  common  war  debt,  which  Is  at  present 
piled  on  Britain's  back  alone."  And  that  is 
a  very  fair  attitude  for  the  British  in  their 
view,  but  let  me  remind  you  of  two  things, 
Britain's  debt  today  is  about  double  what  It 
was  before  this  war  started  Our  debt  in  the 
7  years  I  have  been  in  Washington  has  in- 
creased from  less  than  $40,000,000,000  to  Its 
present  $280,000,000,000.  and  of  course  the 
major  portion  of  that  went  into  this  war,  so 
I  think  we  have  paid  our  part,  not  only  In 
dollars,  but  in  blocd. 

The  statement  has  been  frequently  made 
that  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  our  allies  for  holding  the 
line  until  we  got  ready.  My  friends  what  do 
you  think  we  would  have  been  doing  if  our 
own  Nation  was  Invaded  as  was  Russia — or 
threatened  with  Imminent  invasion  as  was 
Britain.  Fight,  of  course:  we  would  have 
fought  and  we  would  not  have  cared  who 
was  getting  ready.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  when  it  came  time  to  lick  the  Germans  on 
the  soil  of  France  we  furnished  75  percent  of 
the  manpower  and  we  did  100  percent  of  the 
Job  In  the  Pacific.  And  yet  today  your  boys 
that  you  want  home  are  standing  guard  In 
the  Pacific  and  are  standing  guard  in  Ger- 
many to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  British, 
of  the  Dutch,  of  the  French— of  everybody 
else  in  this  world — that  Is  why  they  are  not 
coming  home  any  sooner. 

And  remember  this:  This  $3,750,000,000  of 
British  credit  is  to  be  loaned  them  at  1.62 
percent,  without  any  guaranty  whatsoever 
to  Insure  its  eventual  repayment,  and  that 
1.62  percent  of  Interest  that  they  presumably 
will  pay  us  comes  out  of  your  pockets,  friends. 
In  the  form  of  taxes  which  cost  you  about 
17  percent  on  every  dollar  you  earn.  And 
how  are  you  going  to  fioat  it?  There  is  only 
one  way  and  that  Is  to  take  it  out  of  your 
own  pocket  in  the  form  of  a  new  loan — "dol- 
lars for  Britain"  and  that  Is  not  all — soon  it 
will  be  dollars  for  Russia,  France,  China — 
and  dollars  for  every  other  nation  on  the 
earth  if  this  loan  goes  through  and  Congress 
rubber  stamps  it. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  you  sent  me 
to  Congress  1  took  an  oath  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  protect  it  against  all  enemies,  domes- 
tic or  foreign.  Internal  or  external.  There 
was  nothing  in  my  oath  that  commits  me 
to  preserve  and  protect  the  British  Empire. 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPJIESENTATIVIES 

Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sit- 
uation that  confronts  the  presently  re- 
turning war  veteran  is  nothing  short  of 
desperate.  When  he  seeks  employment, 
after  being  tossed  from  pillar  to  post,  the 
best  the  average  dischargee  can  find  is  a 
job  which  will  return  him  little  more 
than  the  amount  of  his  weekly  unem- 
ployment insurance.  When  he  attempts 
to  find  any  sort  of  home  for  his  wife  and 
child  or  children  the  best  he  can  get  is 
talk  of  the  State  taking  over  some  empty 
barracks.  And  when  he  tries  to  start  a 
small  business  and  looks  to  purchase  sur- 
plus Government  property  which  this 
Congress  decreed  he  is  entitled  to  buy, 
all  he  gets  is,  to  use  the  vernacular,  the 
run-around. 

It  is  now  practically  5  months  since 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  situation 
is  not  getting  any  better.  I  trust  that 
we  shall  all  bear  this  in  mind  by  imme- 
diately passing  legislation  designed  to 
remedy  these  vital  matters. 

I  suggest  that  we  read  and  heed  a 
newspaper  article  entitled  "Is  This  Their 
Reward?"  by  Sidney  Fields,  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  New  York  Sunday 
Mirror.  The  article  follows: 
Onlt  Human 
(By  Sidney  Fields) 

Remember  us?  We  went  out  to  sweat  and 
suffer,  to  fear  and  die,  and  the  air  was  full  of 
fine  promises. 

Remember  us?  We  sweated  and  suffered. 
We  feared  and  died.  Then  we  got  the  big 
"Welcome  home"  signs. 

Remember  us?  We're  the  young,  the  cream 
of  the  Nation.  Nine  years  of  depression. 
Pour  years  of  war.  We  left  you  all  the  lush 
opportunities  of  the  boom  war  years. 

Remember  us?  We're  Americans.  No 
damned  charity.  We  want  a  Job,  a  chance  to 
earn  our  way.  Our  wives  and  kids  want  to 
breathe,  too.  And  we  want  a  place  to  live  In 
Just  a  little  bigger  than  our  old  fox  hole. 

Remember  us? 

MONOLOG    IN    MISEXT 

Every  door  is  slammed  in  my  face.  I'm 
Lewis  C.  Llngle,  26,  a  vet  with  4  years  in  the 
Navy.  Radio  communications  man.  Convoy 
duty,  air  raids,  sub  attacks,  three  invasions — 
north  Africa,  Italy.  Normandy.  A  wife,  one 
9-months-old  kid,  another  one  coming.  And 
I  can't  get  a  Job. 

My  wife  doesnt  say  much.  That's  her  way 
of  cheering  me  up.  She  used  to  work  in  a 
war  plant.  Lived  with  her  folks.  Now  we 
live  In  a  one-room  apartment  and  kitchen- 
ette. Just  an  alleyway.  Couldn't  have  got- 
ten that  if  her  father  wasn't  superintendent* 
of  the  building. 

Our  little  bank  account  Just  isn't  anymore. 
We're  living  on  the  $20  unemplojmient  In- 
surance and  the  mustering  out  checks.  After 
we  get  the  second  one  this  month — God 
knows.  It  isn't  pleasant  thinking  of  moving 
in  with  the  folks.  I've  Just  got  to  keep 
pounding  at  those  locked  doors. 

No  sense  answering  newspaper  ads.  Sixty 
cents  an  hour.  We  could  all  starve  com- 
fortably on  that.  I  have  to  take  the  $20 
and   look  for  a   better  Job.     I've   hit   every 
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waiting  endless  hours  to  see  some  big  "hot. 
No  luck. 

I  heard  of  one  vet  who  took  off  his  dis- 
charge button,  applied  through  ordinary 
channels  and  got  67.000  yards  of  It.  Must 
tM  a  curse  to  be  a  vet. 

Two  months  ago  I  filed  for  5.000  yards  of 
woolens,  pleaded,  badgered,  traced  my  appli- 
cation to  Washington,  phoned  there.  Noth- 
ing Its  all  crazy.  They  dump  Jeepe  Into 
the  IHiclflc.  and  burn  clothes  while  half- 
naked  Filipinos  beg  for  the  stuff.  Here  we 
get  lots  of  promises  and  no  performance. 
They  remembered  us  when  they  needed  us, 
and  forgot  us  when  they  dldnt. 

GI  blil  of  rights?     My  foot.      So  far  Ifs  a 
GI  bill  of  wrongs. 


DON'T   ITNCX   MK    IN 

your   hair.  too.   if   you  had   to 


wife  and  baby  and  yourself  Into 
t  aree-room  apartment  with  ycur 
U|w,  mother-in-law,  and  slster-ln- 

hdve  colds.     The  laiby  Is  constantly 
ather-m-law    is    a    night    worker 
jet  up  at  1  a  m.     Cory. 
Is  David  Saunders.     War  record? 
second  lieutenant.     Three  and  a 
service:     1    year    overseas.     Two 
I  should  have  taken  my  CPA 
I  graduated  NYU  m  1941.     But 
lad  other  Ideas.     I'm  an  Internal 
now 
discharge   last  May  we've   been 
a  place  to  live.     Pour  visits  to  the 
mission.      One    offer — a    cold- 
Swell,  with  an  infant      They  told 
to  be  ao  particular.     We  wrote 
and  got  a  form- letter  an- 
us to  the  housing  commission, 
says  It's  a  local   problem. 
Real-estate    agents.      Fantastic 
I  an  t  afford,  even  If  we  could  pay 
ble  bribe  to  the  superintendent, 
t  all   this  foreseen  by   the   big 
run  the  s'lo^    and  made  all  the 
ng    promises?     The    OPA    blames 
The  builders  blame  the  OPA. 
h  ouslng  Commission  Is  always  hold- 
cqnferences. 

Vets  and  their  families  will  need 

lomes  by  the  end  of  1946.      Since 

1.200.000  vets  live  doubled  up. 

m  have  In-law  trouble.      There's 

>e  H  lot  of  broken  homes. 

roads  and  bridges  and  buildings 

they  wanted  overnight  In  the 

fs  happened?      Say.  Id  even  live 

those    converted    barracks — If    I 

one.      But  I  don't  see  anyone  who 

bctilnd  rushing  to  rent  <me. 


Crttkism  of  H.  R.  3462  by  Commerce  aod 
Industry  Asiociaticn  of  New  York 
Offers  Stroos  Arguments  in  FsYor  of 
Passage  of  the  Bill 


y«ar 


A    SCARCITT    or    StJHPLCS 

I've  tried  three  times  to  get  some 

property  and  start  my  own  business 

kn}w  who  gets  all  the  surplus  stuff. 

1  eterans  aren't  getting  It. 

.*  jrge  Abo.      No  glamorous  war  rec- 

the  Army   13  months.      Discharged 

with  a  leg  Injury  1  got  in  service. 

a  pension.     Never  traded  on  my 

4or  did  I  ever  trade  on  the  fact  I'm 

of  the  New   York  chapter  of  the 

Veterans     Committee.      We're     a 

ifcgorous   group,   and   do    It   all    the 

wiy. 


is  men's  wear.     Had  8  year* 

the  war.     With  my  bad  leg  and 

that  keeps  you  outalde  I  needed  a 

A(^lled   for  one  over  6  months  ago. 

from    them   since.      All   vets  who 

t  lem  have  had  the  same  experience. 

them? 

October  the  War  Production  Board 

4.000.000  yards  ot  parachute  nylon 

I  wanted  aom*  desperately. 

Fifty  letters  and  papers  and  applications  and 


MU  plus. 
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or 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAuyosNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  first  of  all  a  report  of 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
of  New  York,  Inc  .  concerning  my  bill. 
H.  R.  3462 ; 

The  Commerce  ai)d  Industry  Association  of 
New  York  submits  the  following  report  re-' 
i;arding  the  Voorhis  bill,  H  R  3482.  to  amend 
the  Clayton  Act.  now  pending  In  Congress 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 

The  Voorhis  bill  would  amend  the  Clayton 
Act.  entitled  "An  act  to  supplement  existing 
laws  against  imlawful  restraints  and  monop- 
olies and  for  other  purposes."  approved  Oc- 
tober 15.  1914,  by  adding  thereto  sections  27. 
28.  29.  and  30. 

Section  27  authorizes  the  United  States  to 
intervene  as  a  pcrty  in  any  action  In  which 
the  validity,  scope,  or  infringement  of  any 
United  States  patent  Is  Involved,  provided 
that,  in  the  court's  discretion,  such  Inter- 
veition  will  promote  the  public  Interest. 

Section  28  requires  that  various  enumer- 
ated patent  transactions,  past,  present,  and 
future,  be  reduced  to  writing  and  be  filed 
with  the  Attorney  General  within  certain 
prescribed  time  limits.  It  also  provides  for 
a  heavy  penalty  for  failure  to  file. 

Section  29  Is  the  heart  of  the  Voorhis  bUl 
This  section  declares  illegal  any  use  of  a 
patent  or  patent  application  or  of  any  In- 
terest therein  which  extends  the  monopoly 
granted  by  a  patent  beyond  the  invention 
covered  by  such  a  grant.  The  section  speci- 
fies as  illegal  any  use  which  limits  or  re- 
stricts the  licensor  or  any  licensee,  or  the 
asstgner  or  any  assignee,  with  respect  to  the 
following : 

1  The  amount  of  any  article  he  may  pro- 
duce: 

2.  The  price  at  which  he  may  sell  any 
article: 

3.  The  terms  and  conditions  on  which  he 
may  sell  any  article: 

4.  The  purpose  for  which  or  the  manner 
m  which  he  may  use  the  Invention  or  any 
article  produced  thereunder;  or 

5.  The  geographical  area  In  which  he  may 
use  the  Invention  or  produce  or  sell  any 
article. 

The  penalties  provided  by  this  section  are 
quite  dractle.  vlx: 


1  Such  Ulegal  use  shell  render  stich  patent 
or  patent  application  null  and  void,  and  shall 
be  «u  adjudged  by  any  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion under  the  antiuust  Uws.  civil  or  crim- 
inal: and 

2.  Every  person  who  violates  this  section 
or  who  engages  in  any  combination  or  con- 
spiracy to  violate  thU  section  shall  be  pun- 
Isheo  by  a  nne  uot  exceeding  $5  000  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  b| 
both. 

Section  30  creates  the  right  for  a  party  in 
any  proceeding  Involving  a  violation  of  tht; 
antitrust  laws  or  Involving  a  patent  or  any 
Interest  therein,  to  show  the  Invalidity  or  th« 
limited  scope  of  any  patent  or  patent  rlghn 
involved. 

Prom  the  above  rteum*  It  Is  clear  that  the 
Voorhis  bill  Is  very  broad  In  scope,  carrying 
severe   and    significant    implications    tor    all 
businessmen  who  are  In  any  way  concerne:! 
with  patents.     Presumably  the  bill  Is  leveled 
at  certain  practices  current  in  patent-llcen*e 
practices,    which    the    administration,    pri- 
marily  through   Its   Department   of    Justin, 
believes   to   be  antisocial   and   Illegal    as   an 
unlawful  restraint  and  monopoly      To  some 
extent  the  bUl   Is  a  codification  of  existing 
law  as  developed  by  recent  court  decisions. 
The  Voorhis  bill  is  designed  to  be  a  "cure- 
all  "  of  all  the  evils  alleged  by  the  admlnli- 
tratlon  to  be  existent  In  patent-license  agree- 
ments and  practices,  both  domestic  as  w«'ll 
as  international.     For  an  exposition  of   t'Je 
administration's  Indictment,  see  the  mono- 
graph   written    by    Mr     Corwin    D.    Edwards 
Chairman    of    the    Policy    Board.    Antitrust 
Divislcn.    Department    of    Justice,    entitled 
•  Economic  and  Political  Aspects  of  Interna- 
tional  Cartels.       This   study    was   made    tor 
the   Subcommittee  on   War   Moblllzatlcn   ot 
the    Committee   on    Military    Affairs.    United 
States  Senate,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolutl  )n 
107.  a  resolutioh  authorizing  a  study  of  trie 
poesibUities  of  better  mobilAlng  the  natlor.al 
resources  of   the   United   States. 

An  Immediate  effect  of  the  bill,  were  It 
to  be  enacted  into  law.  would  be  to  con- 
demn all  present  patent-license  agreements 
which  allocate,  justly  or  unjustly,  markets, 
industrial  Helds.  or  production,  or  regulate 
prices  and  sales  terms  or  restrict  either  party 
t  In  any  way.  This  would,  of  necessity,  cause 
the  revision  and  rewriting  of  most  existing 
patent-license   agreements. 

The  policy  of  our  laws  has  been  and  still 
Is  to  encourage  and   to  stimulate   new   In- 
ventions.    History     has     shown     that     this 
policy  has  proved  beneflclal  to  the  industrliil 
progress     of     our     Nation.     The     monopoly 
granted  to  an  Inventor  by  our  patent  laat 
Is.   in    nature,   a   reward   and    an    Incentive. 
This  monopoly  Is  a  valuable  property  right 
which  Is  Intangible  and  exists  for  a  limited 
period    (17  years)      Of   course  the  right   of 
ownership  of  a  patent  Is  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement that  the  property  be  so  used  a*-  not 
to  Infringe  the  rights  of  others      The  patent 
owner  has  the  right  to  license  others  to  pro- 
duce under  his  patent      However,  a  patent", 
license  merely  providing  for  the  payment  of 
royalty  but  containing  no  other  protection 
to  the  patent- owner,  vrould  limit  the  patent 
owner's    reward    solely    to    his    royalty    and 
would.  In  the  nature  of  things,  reduce  the 
amount  of  the  royalty.    To  forbid  a  patent 
owner    to    allocate    geographical    areas    In 
which  his  licensee  may  produce  or  sell  any 
article     would     stifle     most     patent-llcer.se 
agreements  since  a  patent  owner  would,  by 
his  own  act.  be  thereby  setting  up  hLs  own 
competition.     Moreover,  to  a  certain  extent 
the   rewards  of  the  inventor   would   thereby 
be  limited  and  diminished.     The  reasonable 
effect  of  all  this  would  i)e  to  discourage  new 
inventions   and   thus    retard   our   Industrial 
progress.     The  pmtent  owner  should  not  be 
restricted  sole^to   his   royalty;    he   should 
not  be  stripped  of  various  rights  which  he 
may   employ   to   Increase    and    enhance   :als 
royalty. 


\ 
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Corporations  spend  countless  hours  of 
time  as  well  as  fortunes  of  money  In  re- 
search. 1.  e.,  the  development  of  new  in- 
ventions, methods,  and  processes.  A  mere 
royalty,  as  restricted  by  the  bill,  i;  Insuf- 
ficient to  recompense,  let  alone  reward,  such 
enterprises.  The  foreseeable  effect  of  the 
Voorhis  bill  would  be  to  cause  many  corpora- 
tions now  carrying  on  expensive  and  vast 
research  activities  to  cease  such  endeavors. 
This,  again,  would  hamper  our  country's  In- 
dustrial pogress  and  position  In  world 
affairs. 

The  very  broadness  of  the  language  of  the 
bill  renders  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  unclear  and  uncertain.  Were  the 
bill  to  be  enacted  into  law  It  would  be  the 
subject  of  much  litigation.  As  an  example, 
what  Is  the  precise  meaning  of  "any  use 
which  extends  the  monopoly  granted  by  a 
patent  beyond  the  invention  covered  by  such 
a  grant"? 

The  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
of  New  York  opposes  the  Voorhis  bill.  6.  R. 
3462,  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act,  now  pend- 
ing In  Congress  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  quoted  in  full  the  report  of  the 
Commerce  find  Industry  Association. 
Now  let  us  consider  a  few  fact.s  about  the 
patent  system  and  the  bill. 

The  patent  syste* .  of  the  United  States 
was  established  by  article  I.  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution.  It  provides:  "The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  promote 
the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts 
by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors 
and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their 
respective  writings  and  discoveries." 
Despite  this  unequivocal  statement  of 
purposes,  patents  frequently  have  been 
used  to  retard  the  progre.ss  of  science  and 
useful  arts:  to  prevent  the  development 
of  technolopy  and  the  introduction  of 
new  processes  and  new  products. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  H.  R.  3462  to  pro- 
vide a  method  for  correcting  certain  pat- 
ent abuses  and  by  so  doing  to  strengthen 
the  operation  of  the  patent  system  as  a 
whole.  The  bill  provides  that  patents 
which  have  been  Intentionally  abused 
shall  be  rendered  unenforceable.  The 
bill  does  not  seek  any  radical  changes  in 
the  patent  system,  such  as  compulsory 
licensing.  Evidence  which  has  been 
accumulated  over  the  years,  in  hearings 
before  the  Congress  and  in  scores  of  cases 
brought  by  the  Department  of  Justice, 
cflfers  abundant  testimony  of  patent 
abuses  In  many  indu.strieS.  Since  a  pat- 
ent is  a  privilege  granted  by  the  United 
States  Government.  If  this  privilege  is 
shown  to  have  l)een  used  contrary  to  the 
ccn.^titutional  p  irpo.se  for  which  it  was 
granted,  then  the*Government  which  be- 
.stowed  the  privilege  has  the  duty  to  with- 
draw it  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

In  coping  with  the  problems  of  the 
postwar  period,  this  country  must  lead 
the  world  by  demonstrating  that  a  demo- 
cratic economy  can  provide  full  employ- 
ment, full  production,  a.id  freedom  of 
opportunity.  American  business  will  find 
Its  rO!e  rendered  dIflBcult  if  it  is  con- 
fronted with  markets  and  fields  of  tech- 
nology closed  to  new  enterprise  by  arbi- 
trary restrictions.  It  is  imperative,  now 
that  victory  has  been  won.  to  lift  all  pos- 
sible restraints  upon  initiative  if  we  are 
to  achieve  the  peacetime  levels  of  pro- 
duction and  employrtient  which  are  nec- 
es.<:ary  to  the  succe.ssful  operation  of  our 
economy.  Where  patents  expedite  the 
attainment  of  these  ends,  as  they  were 


originally  intended  to  do,  they  will  defi- 
nitely aid  in  the  exp>ansion  of  new  indus- 
tries. Where  patent  practices  are  em- 
ployed to  destroy  or  impede  opportunity, 
these  practices  must  be  eliminated.  It  is 
essential,  if  the  public  interest  is  to  be 
safeguarded,  that  protection  be  provided 
against  improper  uses  of  patents.  Where 
improper  uses  occur,  the  privileges  be- 
stowed by  the  patent  grant  become  sub- 
ject to  cancellation,  and  that  is  what  H.  R. 
3462  proposes  to  do. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  should 
contend  that  in  addition  to  the  monopoly 
for  17  years,  the  patentee  is  entitled  to 
the  further  privileges  of  price  fixing  and 
production-quota  arrangements  which 
by  law  are  denied  to  manufacturers  and 
sellers  of  unpatented  products. 

In  all  other  important  respects,  as  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York  points  out  in  \jts  report,  the  bill 
is  merely  "a  codification  of  existing  law 
as  developed  by  recent  court  decisions." 

The  association  criticizes  the  bill  on 
the  ground  that  the  language,  "any  use 
which  extends  the  monopoly  granted  by 
a  patent  beyond  the  invention  covered  by 
such  a  grant,"  is  too  broad  and  might  be 
subject  to  various  interpretations.  This 
criticism  certainly  is  diflBcult  to  under- 
stand since  the  very  words  quoted  above 
are  the  same  ones  used  repeatedly  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  rendering  opinions  in. 
cases  involving  patents. 

For  example,  in  Morton  Salt  Co.  v.  The 
G.  S.  Suppiger  Co.  (314  U.  S.  488  (1942 ' ) 
the  Supreme  Court  stated: 

A  patent  affords  no  Immunity  for  a  monop- 
oly not  within  the  grant.  •  •  •  The  pub- 
lic policy  which  includes  inventions  within 
the  granted  monopoly  excludes  from  it  all 
that  Is  not  embraced  In  the  Invention. 

In  Mercoid  Corp.  v.  Mid-Continent  In- 
vestment Co.  (320  U.  S.  661  (1944))  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that— 

It  is  the  protection  of  the  public  in  a  sy.s- 
tem  of  free  enterprise  which  ♦  •  •  de- 
nies to  the  patentee  •  •  •  the  power  i;o 
use  It  in  such  a  way  as  to  acquire  a  monopoly 
which  is  not  plainly  within  the  terms  of  the 
grant  The  necessities  or  convenience  of  tfce 
patentee  do  not  Justify  any  use  of  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  patent  to  create  another  mo- 
nopoly. The  fact  that  the  patentee  has  the 
power  to  refuse  a  license  does  not  enable  hira 
to  enlarge  the  monopoly  of  the  patent  by  the 
expedient  of  attaching  conditions  to  Its  use. 

In  other  words  the  language  of  the  bill 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  already  declared  re- 
peatedly to  be  the  present  law.  This 
brings  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
troversy which  has  been  raging  with  re- 
gard to  this  bill. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro- 
vide certain  protection  for  the  American 
public  against  practices  already  repeat- 
edly declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  highest 
Court  in  the  land.  Arguments  against 
the  bill,  therefore,  constitute  primarily  a 
contention  that  while  these  practices  are 
illegal,  nonetheless  no  penalty  should  be 
imposed  against  them.  This  is.  indeed 
a  strange  doctrine  and  one  entirely  for- 
eign to  American  principles  of  good  gov- 
ernment. An  illustration  of  this  point 
of  view,  however,  is  found  in  another 
portion  of  the  report  of  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association,  for  they  state 
that— 


An  Immediate  effect  of  the  bill,  were  U  to 
be  enacted  into  law,  would  be  to  condemn 
all  present  patent-license  agreements  which 
allocate,  justly  or  unjustly,  markets.  Indus- 
trial fields,  or  production,  or  regulate  prices 
and  salec  terms  or  restrict  either  party  In  anv 
way.  This  would,  of  necessity,  cause  the  re- 
vision and  rewriting  of  most  existing  patent- 
license  agreements. 

I  should  like  to  underline  the  words 
"justly"  or  "unjustly."  In  other  words, 
the  association  appears  to  contend  that 
the  bill  is  wrong  because  it  would  con- 
demn patent-license  agreements  which 
unjustly  restrict  production,  regulate 
prices  and  sales  terms,  or  allocate  mar- 
kets. This  is  equivalent  to  saying  *,hat 
if  a  corporation  owns  a  patent  the  law 
should  not  interfere,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  monopolistic  practices  they  en- 
gage in.  Such  a  doctrine  is  obviously 
untenable  in  a  civilized  society,  particu- 
larly one  which  professes  to  believe  in 
economic  freedom. 

Prom  a  broader  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, it  is  important  to  observe  once 
again  that  the  right  to  engage  in  mo- 
nopolistic price  fixing  or  production  re- 
strictions is  denieo  to  American  business 
generally  under  the  antitrust  laws  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  true  that  the  granting  of  a 
isatent  gives  to  the  holder  of  that  patent 
a  17-year  monopoly  on  the  process  or 
article  involved,  but  it  is  not  true,  as  con- 
tended in  the  report  of  the  Commerce 
and  Industry  Association,  fiat  the  grant- 
ing of  a  patent  entitles  the  holder  thereof, 
to  use  his  patent  monopoly  as  a  means 
of  stifiing  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
America  by  taking  to  himself  po\*ers  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  patent  grant  as 
such. 

The  passage  of  H,  R.  3462  would 
strengthen,  not  weaken,  the  i^atent  sys- 
tem of  America,  for  it  wou'd  deprive 
monopoly  power  in  this  country  of  the 
means  most  frequently,  used  today  for 
stifiing  competition  and  shutting  the 
door  of  opportunity  in  the  face  of  small 
business. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Fred  Bradley  of 
Michigan 


.EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

KOff.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leate  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  include  my  latest 
radio  broadcast,  put  on  the  air  over 
Station  WSOO,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.: 
Station  WMAM.  Marinette.  Wis.;  and 
Station  WDBC,  Escanaba,  Mich. : 

This  last  week  I  spent  two  very  Interest- 
ing days  in  Cleveland  where  I  attended  the 
second  annual  conference  of  licensed  of- 
ficers who  operate  our  Great  Lakes  steamers. 
The  principal  speaker  at  the  banquet  was 
the  famous  Vice  Adm.  Marc  A.  Mltscher 
who  made  such  a  wonderful  reputation  in 
the  Pacific.  His  first  Pacific  assignment  was 
in  command  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Hornet 
which  on  that  particular  mission  '  wa« 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  sending 
Gen.    Jimmy     Doollttle     and    his    intrepid 
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way  to  bomb  Tokyo.     Later, 
commanded  the  famous  Task 
Ift—one  principally  composed  of 
md  fastest  aircraft  carriers  whose 
blasted  the  Japs  out  of  the 
Pacific.     He  said  that  when  the 
bomb   was   dropped.   Japan   had 
whipped  In  the  alr»  on  the 
land  and  the  dropplni^'of  that 
nerely  gave  the  Japanese  military 
the    perfect  excuse  to  sue  lor 
yet — as  they  thought — save  face 
own    people.     Admiral   Mltscher 
_aely  p:?rsonable  man  and  having 
1  nd  chatted  wlthj  him  Intimately 
•asy  to  see  why  all  of  those  who 
him  claim  that  he  Is  not  nnly  a 
but  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
most  fearless  leaders  ol   men 
Navy    has    ever     known.      Uarc 
going  down  In  history,  he  is  fo- 
.n  history  alongside  of  the  names 
Dewey.  Decatur,  and  all  of  those 
heroes  of  the  past.-   He  Is  a  great 
ti  fine  man  'o  have  met  with  and 
with  intimately  and  personally. 
you  an  example  of  him — one  of 
pilots  happened  to  be  present  dur- 
to^nquet.  and  also  one  of  the  boys 
under  him.     Alter  the  banquet 
Ifltscher  Insisted  that  both  of  these 
up.  sit  down  and  have  a  chat  with 
Mltscher    Is    really    a   seaman's 
an  airman's  man  as  well. 

object  of  these  annual  meet- 
Ucensed    ofllcers    Is    to    get    to- 
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,  exchange  mutual  Ideas  on  how  to 

their  unparalleled  recwd  for  moving 

onnagee  of  raw  materials  and  also 

mutual    Ideas    with    the   Coast 

Unprcve  the  regulations  governing 

and.  above  all,  to  promote 

sea. 

latter  thought  In  mind,  therefore, 
natural  that  much  of  the  confer- 
center  around  one  of  the  greatest 
secret  Inventions  and  lU  future 
to  Great  Lakea  steamers  to  pro- 
safety   at  sea   by   visual   means, 
radar— and  I  will  spell  that  for  you 
—was  the  all  important  8Ub)ect  mst- 
[n  conference.     The  famous  radar — 
of  which  are  being  made  public 
time — Is  simply  a  radio  device 
out  radio  waves  from   the  ship 
those  radio  waves  strike  sn  object 
proportion    of   them    rebound    and 
picked  up  by  a  sensitive  radio  re- 
the  same  ship— In  the  same  eq\ilp- 
over  the  same  antenna — and  sre 
In   turn,  to  at  visual  Indicator 
the  scope.     This  scope  Is  about  8 
In  diameter  and  on  It  the  navl- 
the  ship  sees  a  constantly  cha.King 
of  everything  around  him.     Now. 
a  time  element  that  enters  into  th's 
klso.     The  time  element  permits  the 
accurately  put  right  on  that  scope 
.  distance  the  object  Is  from  the  ship 
rtginally  sends  out  the  radio  waves 
turn,  receives  It — and  so  the  navl- 
before  htm  this  aoci«««e  lUbouatte. 
It  Is  Just  exactly  tbe  Mine  a*  one 
if  he  were  out  on  a  moonlight  night 
on  a  small  lake  and  If  be  were 
with  the  outline  of  the  shore  line 
t^en  very  easily  distinguish  where  he 
,  naturally,  he  would  know  how  to 
to  his  destination.     An  experienced 
can  tell  from  these  silhouettes  on 
.  not  only  the  location  of  the  abore 
.  also  the  location  of  buoys  and  other 
navigation,  and  also  can  distlnguiab 
e  alae  of  these  silhouette  markings 
of  other  objects  hke  ships  that  may 
vicinity     He  does  not  get  a  picture 
I  hip  but  be  knows  from  the  silhouette 
■oope  exactly  what  type  craft  It  may 
latever  obstacle  may  lie  In  his  path  or 
htm.     Seven  different  radar  manu- 
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facturers  had  exhibits  at  this  meeting  which 
were  very  Interesting  Indeed     Radar  experts 
from  the  Coast  Guard  and  from  the  Lake  Car- 
riers" AssoclaUon  discussed  the  vartctu  types 
of  radar  Instrtiments  In  considerable  de'ail 
and  explained  the  possibilities  of  Us  use  to 
improve  the  safety  of  navlgallcn  on  the  Oreat 
Lakes  and  also  stressed  the  present  limita- 
tions In  the  use  cf  radar.    It  has  some  limita- 
tions, too.     In  its  present  state  of  perfection 
It  Is  not  an  absolute  panacea  to  Insure  safety 
of  operation-  at  all  times.    It  will  pierce  dark- 
ness. It  will  pierce  feu.  It  will  pierce  storms— 
but  It  requires  expert  Judgment  in -fta  use. 
Just  exactly  the  same  as  it  requires  experience 
and  good  Judgment  to  operate  any, kind  of 
craft  on  s<t.  land,   or  air  at  all  times  and 
especially  by  silhouette  at  night. 

On  Thursday  morning  a  most  tnteresttng 
conference  was  held  between  repreaentatlirea 
of   the   vessel  operators  and   some   of   their 
captains    and    radio    technicians    and    their 
engineers — the    Coast    Guard    experts    were 
there,  too.  and  about  30  representatives  of 
the    7    different    companies   who    were    rep- 
reeented      The   purpose   of   that   conference 
was  to  set  before  the  electrical  techniciansr— 
those  wizards  at  electronics  for  these  manu- 
facturers—Just what  navigation  problems  are 
before  a  Great  Lakes  caputn;  Just  what  he 
wotild   like   to   have   the   radar   perform    for 
him;    and.  lastly,  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant than  anything  else — Just  how  the  radar 
cotild   be  Installed   on   the   various   types  of 
Great   Lakes   vessels.     The   sending   and    re- 
ceiving antenna,  for  instance,  of  the  average 
radar  welfhs  at  least  aoo  pounds.     In  order 
to  Increase  its  effective  range  it  should  be 
located  as  high  as  possible  alx)ve  the  water 
because   the   radar  can   "see" — and   I   quote 
that   word   "see"   l)ecausc.   In   effect,   that   Is 
what  It  does — only  to  the  horteon      There- 
fore, the  higher  one  puts  It  the  greater  the 
horizontal  range.    On  huge  ocean  ships  radar 
might  be  able  to  See  100  miles  or  more,  but 
w*  do  not  need  any  su<:h  extreme  range  on 
tbe  Great  Lakes.    We  would  like  to  see  per- 
haps 30  miles  at  a  maximum,  but  of  much 
greater  Importance  to  a  Great  Lakes  captain 
is  to  be  able  to  see  very  accurately — such  as 
during  stormy  weather— just  where  he  Is  In 
some  of  our  channels  which  are  so  extremely 
narrow  that  If  a  600-foet  vessel  were  to  veer 
off  of  Its  course  even  as  much  as  10  degrees. 
It  could  very  easily  find  Its  tx)w  and  stem 
agrotmd  at  the  same  time  thereby  effectively 
plugging  that  channel  to  the  passage  of  all 
other  v,teamers,  and  If  one  were  following  too 
closely  behind,  it  could  very  easily  cause  a 
most  serious  collision.    Then  there  Is  another 
very   Important  situation   that   the  skipper 
runs  up  against  and  that  Is  when  be  Is  going 
Into  some  relatively  narrow  breakwater  open- 
ing.   If  he  could  see  clearly  ahead.  Just  what 
those  openings  are  and  exactly  where  they 
are.  he  could  euter  the  harbor  with  extreme 
safety  t''^ 

The  Great  Lkkes  vessel  owners  expect  to 
Install  a  number  of  various  types  of  experi- 
mental radar  In  the  near  future  and.  natu- 
rally, will  watch  its  performance  with  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  Interest.  From  these 
experimental  installations  the  manufactur- 
ers, themselves,  will  undoubtedly  learn  how 
to  Improve  them,  how  to  perfect  their  accu- 
racy and  to  build  them  more  closely  to  the 
operating  requirements  of  our  Great  Lakes 
vessels.  The  Interesting  part  of  this  con- 
ference over  at  Cleveland  was  the  fact  that 
for  the  first  time  tboae  who  used  the  equip- 
ment were  telling  tbe  manufacturers  what 
they  needed  to  satisfy  them  rather  than  the 
manufacturers  handing  them  a  "cold  deal." 
saying.  "Here  it  is — you  use  It  to  best  ad- 
vantage." In  thU  Instance  the  manufactur- 
ers wanted  to  know  whst  the  problems  were 
and  they  will  set  out  now  to  solve  those 
problems. 

The  Coast  Guard,  In  turn,  wtll  undoubtedly 
set  up  certain  shore  Installations  designed  to 


send  out  radio  beams  over  the  Lakea.    Thef 
have  coined  a  name  for  this  proposed  In- 
sUllatlon  which  they  call  Ray  Mark.     Nov. 
here  U  exactly  what  the  Ray  Mark  will  do. 
It  will  simply  be  a  radio  lighthouse      Whe.i 
ycu  are  cut  sailing  there  are  certain  light- 
houses that  have  what  Is  called  a  fixed  Ugh;. 
Some  have  a  fluctuating  light — or  one  th;.t 
'goes  off  and  on  occasionally.    This  can  te 
done  with  radio  Just  as  well  as  with  a  fixed 
light.    In- the  llghthotise  this  light  may  t>e 
white,    red.    or    green    but    It    Is    visible    all 
around  the  horizon  at  all  times  and  when  a 
skipper  Is  coming  up  on  course  night  or  day 
It  U  his  practice  to  take  a  45  degree  bearing 
on  that  light;  In  other  v.ords.  taking  a  line 
en  It  45  degrees  off  his  bow  and  then  care- 
fully calculating  his  time  while  holding  the 
same   $peed   and   compass   direction.     Wh^m 
he  gets  abreast  of  the  light  he  knows  frcm 
his  previously  calculated  speed  he  can  th?n 
accurately  determine  exactly  how  far  off  the 
light  he  U.    With  the  Ray  Mark  InsUUatUn 
and  a  radar  aboard  his  ship,  therefore.  In 
the  stormiest  of  weather  or  In  the  blackest  ef 
night— or  the  heaviest  of  fog— he  will  be  able 
to  determine  his  position  In  exactly  the  same 
manner 

The  Coast  Guard  cutter  Mackinaw  has 
been  conducting  pracUcal  experiments  in  ibe 
application  of  radar  on  the  Great  Lakes  etrcr 
since  she  went  Into  service  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  Being  a  military  ship  she  could 
put  on  the  latest  type  of  equipment  ind 
s.?CTetly  experiment  with  It.  The  skipper  of 
the  Macktnau:.  Commander  Edwin  Roland, 
told  me  that  he  finds  no  difllculty  whatsoever 
in  navigating  our  very  narrowest  channel.*;  In 
the  Detroit  River.  In  the  St.  Marys  River, 
and  elsewhere  in  any  kind  of  weather  with- 
out aids  to  navigation  through  the  proper 
application  of  radar.  I  prejllct  a  great  future 
for  the  use  of  radar  on  the  Great  Lakes  snd 
I  assure  you  that  this  conference  in  Cleve- 
land was  most  informative  to  everyone  who 
participated  In  It.  and  I  think  we  have  made 
a  great  stride  toward  the  ultimate  goa  rif 
atuming  perfection  of  safety  of  life  and 
property  at  sea. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  that  this  very 
Important,  as  well  as  very  mterestlng.  subject 
should  be  more  widely  understood  by  the 
public  at  large.  I  propose  to  ask  for  an  Im- 
mediate congressional  Investigation  by  our 
own  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  of  the  possibilities  of  using  radar 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Itfe  and  propsrty 
at  sea. 

Sometlma  ago  President  Truman   mare  a 
radio  broadcast  to  the  people  of  thU  Nation. 
Among  other  things  he  protested  the  activi- 
ties  of   some   pressure  groups   who  seek   to 
Influence  legislation  In  the  Congress  and  i  hen 
In    the    next    breath    he    did    recognize    the 
existence  of  these  pressure  groups  who  had 
been  In  support  of  htm  and  said  that  5ome 
of  them  had  let  him  down  In  his  program 
which  explains  the  present  mess  that  wc  are 
In.    Then,  he  turned  right  around  and  out- 
lined  hU  proposed   legislative  program   and 
condemned  the  Congress  as  a  whole — more 
particularly,  certain  oonmlttees  of  the  Con- 
gress, for  their  failure  to  act  more  pron.ptly 
on  his  legislation  and  he  requested  the  peo- 
ple of  thU  country  to  Ulk  to  their  Congress- 
men when  tbey  were  home  during  the  re- 
cent rscass— and  If  they  did  not  locate  us 
there — to  write  us  letters  demanding  pr<  mpt 
action  on  his  program.     In  other  word.-^.  he 
personally  sought  to  create  the  greatest  pres- 
Btire  lot>by  that  Congress  hss  ever  known. 
Well,  what  Is  the  answer?     As  for  mys«;lf.  I 
have  received  exactly  six  letters  so  far  and 
by  and  large  tbey  are  enUrely  opposed  to  the 
program.     I  have  talked  with   many  of  my 
coUeagoes  and  I  think  tbey  would  tell  you 
tbe  same   thing — most  people   are   opposM 
to  It. 
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The  Increase  of  Real  Wealth  It  Not 
Automaticaliy  Accomplished  by  Corre- 
sponding Increase  in  Money  or  Credits 
So  as  To  Enable  the  New  Wealth  To  Be 
Consumed  by  the  Community  Which 
Has  Received  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORKIS 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  ple?sed  to  include 
With  my  remarks  herewith  a  editorial 
published  in  the  Pomona  (Calif.)  Prog- 
ress Bulletin  for  December  29  1S45.  en- 
titled "Peace,  the  Burning  Lssue,"  and 
written  by  Mr.  Dewitt  Mackenzie,  an  As- 
sociated Press  world  correspondent. 

I  should  like  in  this  connection  to 
point  out  that  the  argument  which  Mr. 
Mackenzie  advances  U)  the  efiect  that 
the  cential  problem  of  modern  industrial 
society  is  the  failure  of  nations  to  pro- 
tide  for  an  automatic  increas  in  pur- 
rhasinj  power  in  the  form  of  money 
whenever  the  production  of  wealth  is  in- 
creased, is  precisely  the  same  point  that 
I  have  been  stressing  since  I  fir.st  came 
to  Congress  in  1937.  It  is  gratifying  in- 
deed to  be  able  to  inciude  this  editorial 
for  this  reason: 

PEACE.  THE  BtniNINC   ISStTE 

(^By  Dewltt  Mackenzie  1 

London.  Decemlier  29. — Prcscj  vatlon  of 
world  peace  is  a  burning  Issue  In  thih  En;;land 
which  so  recently  was  at  bloody  grips  with  the 
Nazi  monster,  and  the  debate  has  been  given 
fresh  Impetus  by  the  auspicious  Big  Three 
parley  in  Moscow  and  the  impending  meeting 
of  the  United  Natloru  Organization  assembly 
here. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  approaches  to  this 
subject  I've  encountered  comes  from  Sir 
Richard  Paget,  distinguished  British  ECicn- 
tlst.  with  whom  I  discussed  the  matter.  He 
holds  that  peace  depends  primarily  on  the 
solution  of  two  problems,  one  economic  and 
the  ether  Judicial,  and  on  the  economic  elde 
his  Ideas  are  a  sizzling  challenge  to  econ- 
omists. 

"The  economic  problem,"  he  told  me.  "is 
that  of  discovering  the  best  machinery  for 
enabling  every  nation  to  use  and  distribute 
the  wealth -producing  powers;  that  Is.  their 
power  to  produce  goods  and  render  services 
to  the  utmost  and  to  exchange  their  surplus 
wealth  with  other  communities  which  need 
them,  without  artificial  restrictions  of  any 
kind. 

"This  will  need  many  changes  In  the  pres- 
ent economic  system  and  can.  I  believe,  only 
te  arrived  at  by  an  Intensive  scientific  re- 
search to  be  carried  on  by  teams  of  the  most 
Intelligent  economists,  statisticians,  psychol- 
ogists, historians,  legal  experts,  etc..  working 
with  the  same  freedom,  team  spirit,  and  In- 
tensity ab  that  which  produced  the  atomic 
bomb. 

"At  present  It  Is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  nobody  In  the  world  knows  how  the 
problem  of  the  production  and  distribution 
cf  real  v;ealth  could  be  handled.  Man's  pow- 
ers of  production  have  completely  outstripped 
his  orthodox  methods  of  handling  the  prob- 
lems cf  exchange  and  distribution  of  real 
wealth  ty  means  of  monetary  tokens,  etc.    A 


better  and  more  scientific  method  Is  urgently 
required. 

"Thus  It  Is  obviously  crazy  that  the  world's 
best  metal  for  fine  craftsmanship — gold — 
should  be  laboriously  extracted  from  the 
earth  at  great  expense  of  manpower  and  then 
be  reburied  In  the  vaults  of  the  national 
banks  Gold  should,  of  course,  be  used  for 
the  development  of  a  real  golden  age  by  the 
world's  fines^t  craftsmen. 

■*lt  Is  equally  crazy  that  the  great  manu- 
facturing nations  should  be  constantly  striv- 
ing to  export  more  goods  and  services  than 
they  Import,  and  that  any  sudden  accretion  of 
real  wealth  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  na- 
tional danger,  to  be  guarded  against  by  tariffs. 

"In  this  particular  ca.'^e  the  reason  is  clear. 
The  Increase  of  real  wealth  Is  not  automati- 
cally accompanied  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  tokens  of  real  wealth,  that  Is, 
"money  or  credits,  so  as  to  enable  the  new 
wealth  to  be  consumed  by  the  community 
which  has  received  it.  Hence  such  tr&gic 
anomalies  as  the  burning  of  surplus  wheat, 
the  ploughing  in  of  cotton,  the  throwing  of 
miraculous  draughts  of  flfhes  back  Into  tbe 
sea. 

"So  long  as  tariffs,  currencies,  and  mone- 
tary questions  are  dealt  with  as  matters  of 
International  politics  and  rivalries,  there  Is 
little  hope  that  a  rational  and  scientl^c  solu- 
tion win  be  found,  and  the  risk  of  future 
wars  will  continue  to  Increase. 

"Intensive  scientific  research  might  find 
the  proper  solution  in  2  or  3  years — instead 
of  20  or  30.  if  ever." 

Sir  Richard  believes  that  the  judicial  prob- 
lem Is  that  of  discovering  a  me'hod,  "that  if 
selecting  from  among  all  the  nations  a  panel 
of  men  and  or  women  of  the  greatest  wis- 
dom, courage,  clarity,  and  Impartiality,  to 
form  a  world  supreme  court  to  which  all 
nations  would  be  willing  to  submit  their 
gravest  differences  and  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  decision  of  the  court.' 

This  world  panel,  he  said,  should  be  made 
strictly  on  the  merits  and  without  any  ques- 
tion of  national  representation. 

"With  the  discovery  of  rational  economic 
system  and  a  truly  impartial  "vorld  supreme 
court,"  he  declared,  "the  prospacts  of  world 
peace  would  be  very  good." 


There  Is  a  Call  for  Cian6cat  on  of  the 
133S  Reclamation  Law 
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Mr.  MURDCCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 29  last  year  when  the  first  de- 
ficiency bill  was  being  read  for  amend- 
ments under  the  5-minute  rule  in  the 
House,  our  colleague.  Congressman  Rob- 
inson of  Utah,  made  a  point  of  order 
against  the  language  in  that  bill  com- 
mencing on  page  30,  line  15  and  con- 
tinuing on  page  31  down  to  the  end  of 
line  6,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  legis- 
lation on  an  appropriation  bill.  The 
point  of  order  was  sustained  and  the 
language  was  stricken  out.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  I  agreed  with  Congressman 
Robinson  that  the  language  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  was  subject  to  a  point 
of  order,  and  I  was  pleased  to  have  it 
taken  out  of  the  bill  that  day. 


However,  in  the  subsequent  debate,  the 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  that  lan- 
guage which  had  been  wrltten/lh  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  were  ex- 
plained by  various  uiembers  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  In- 
terior Department  bill.  The  chief 
reai^on -mentioned  was  that  a  solicitor 
in  the  Department  of  Interior  had  re- 
cently made  a  ruling,  thought  to  be  er- 
roneous, on  the  provisions  in  the  Recla-  .* 
mat  ion  Act  of  1939  covering  hydro- 
electric power  .rates  for  reclamation 
projects  to  make  repayments.  Members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  who 
voiced  their  sentiments  that  day  felt 
that  the  solicitor's  ruling  on  the  act  of 
1939  violated  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
that  act.  While  admitting  that  the  lan- 
guage stricken  from  the  appropriation 
bill  was  properly  subject  to  a  point  of 
order,  they  had  taken  this  means  of  call- 
ing attention  to  a  lack  of  clarity  in  the 
1939  law  as  it  pertains  to  power  rates  and 
the  repayment  of  power  costs  on  such 
suitable  parts  of  reclamation  projects 
given  over  to  power  production. 

When  questioned  about  my  attitude  in 
this  matter  I  was  free  to  admit  that  com- 
mercial power  costs  on  reclamation  proj- 
ects should  be  repayed  to  the  Govern- 
ment with  interest  and  expressed  my  be- 
lief that  such  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress— at  least  of  the  House  Committee 
oh  Irrigation  and  Reclamation — when 
the  act  of  1939  was  being  considered  by 
our  committee.  Naturally  I  also  ex- 
pressed my  view  that  policy  should  be 
determined  by  Congress  rather  than  by 
solicitors  in  a  department,  and  that  If 
the  act  of  1939  was  not  clear.  Congress 
should  take  steps  to  make  it  clear.  I  felt 
then,  and  feel  now,  that  any  needed  mod- 
ification of  the  act  of  1939  in  this  or  any 
other  respect  should  be  carefuHy  consid- 
ered by  the  legislative  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters,  that  is, 
the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation. To  that  end  I  have  called  a 
meeting  of  that  committee  for  January 
24  at  10  o'clQck,  and  scheduled  hearings 
on  Congressman  Robinson's  bill  intro- 
duced today  amending  the  Reclamation 
Act  of  1939. 

Because  this  is  a  controversial  matter, 
and  so  vitally  affecting  the  whole  cause 
of  reclamation,  I  am  anxious  that  we 
shall  hear  at  length  from  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  from  any  department  of 
Government  interested  in  power,  and  also 
from  those  Members  of  Congress  or  other 
persons  interested  In  reclamation  or  in 
power  connected  therewith  who  feel  the 
need  of  clariiying  the  law. 

Without  expressing  an  opinion  wheth- 
er the  Solicitor's  ruling  properly  Inter- 
prets the  law  of  1939,  or  modifies  it  con- 
trary to  the  intent  of  the  lawmakers,  X 
mu.st  say  that  this  Is  an  interesting  mat- 
ter tQ  me  personally  and  one  vital  to  the 
cause  of  reclamation.  While  I  have  re- 
read the  lav;  of  1939  and  I  have  studied 
the  Solicitor's  ruling  on  the  law.  I  am 
trying  to  determine  whether  the  Solfci- 
tor's  ruling  on  the  language  in  sfctlon 
9  (c)  of  the  law  is  correct.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Reclamation  Committee, 
m'de  up  of  .some  eminent  lawyers,  of 
which  I  am  not  one,  ought  first  to  de- 
cide whether  the  Sclicitor  has  correctly 
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is  my  personal  attitude  in  this 
I  am  tremendously  interested 
reclamation   throughout 
iVestern  States.    I  am  more  in- 
In  the  use  of  water  to  vivify  or 
the  land  and  thus  produce  life, 
aillmal  and  vegetable,  throughout 
West,  than  I  am  in  any 
of  that  precious  water.    Second 
I  know  full  well  that  we  cannot 
utilization  of  our  scarce  supply 
without  a  multiple  use  of  it.  and 
means   we    must    produce   hydro- 
power  in  great  quantities  and  at 
possible  cost  at  which  it  is 
cally   feasible   to    be   produced, 
the  43  years  during  which 
tion  has  been  transforming  the 
hydroelectric    power    production 
hand  in  hand  with  the  other 
of  irrigation.    As  we  develop  big- 
projects  it  Is  becoming  in- 
ly necessary  that  irrigation  and 
production  go  along  together.    If 
have  power  production  as  a 
irrigation,    certain    otherwise 
projects  become  unfeasible  and 
y  could  not   have  them.     Any 
i^iade  to  hamper  production  or  dis- 
of  hydroelectric  power  in  con- 
with  irrigation  would  be  a  ter- 
and  possibly  a  fatal  blow   at 
I^rojects  of  reclamation.    This  close 
must    grow   closer   in   the 
as  the  prcjects  beeoow  greater. 
incidentally  more  exptMlre. 

contention  has  been  made  that  if 
of  1939  is  to  be  as  the  Solicitor 
.  such  will  be  sanctioning  a  decep- 
that   reclamation   will   be   sub- 
through  power  rates  that  are  too 
d  that  such  subsidy  comes  out  of 
of  the  American  taxpayers, 
want  to  say  right  off  that  I  am 
favor  of  any  conniving  or  schem- 
subsidize  irrigation  through  power 
expense  of  the  taxpayer.     I  do  not 
,o  deceive  anyone,  or  attempt  to 
I  do  know  that  reclamation  must 
on  by  the  Government,  or  it 
be  carried  on.     I  dislike  to  call 
C^ovemment  expenditures  for  rec- 
on  a  subsidy,  for  such  expendi- 
ire  really  investments  in  wealth- 
ng  developments  and  every  cent 
the  Government  expands  on  irri- 
is  reimbursable  and  comes  l)ack  to 
Pdderal  Treasury. 

ifTort  shall  t>e  to  try  to  prevail  upon 

to  invest  wisely  and  gen- 

in  these  western  developments  of 

tion  which  build  up  communities 

dreate  such  rich  tazpaying   units 

vijealth- producing  areas,  represent- 

hundred-fold    the   Government's 

investment.    How  to  do  this  with 

fairness  so  as  to  aid  reclamation 

production  while  duly  safe- 

the    established    interests    in 

and  the  long-run  interests  of  the 

taxpayer  is  the  purpose  of  the 

hearings  on  this  bill.  H.  R. 

iitroduced  today  by  Congressman 

of  Utah. 
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Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  to 
make  a  man  conservative  is  to  give  him 
something  to  conserve.  Profit-sharing 
plans  tend  to  do  precisely  this. 

The  way  to  save  the  capitalistic  system 
is  to  Increase  to  a  clear  majority  the 
number  of  Americans  who  can  honestly 
call  themselves  capitalists.  Profit-shar- 
ing plans  tend  to  do  precisely  this. 

The  way  to  induce  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  in  the  workmgman  to- 
ward the  tools  of  production  which  he 
handles,  and  his  own  role  in  the  produc- 
tive system  of  the  industry  in  which  he 
is  employed,  is  to  give  him  some  owner- 
ship in  the  tools,  and  a  monetary  stake 
over  and  above  his  fair  and  adequate 
daily  wage,  in  that  industry.  Profit- 
sharing  plans  tend  to  do  precisely  this. 

Today  there  is  a  disastrous  economic 
and  moral  error  common  both  to  capi- 
talistic states,  like  ♦he  Unitetl  States  of 
America  and  Great  Britain,  and  collec- 
tivist  states,  like  Scviet  Russia,  that 
labor,  that  is.  the  sweat,  skills,  eflorts, 
intelligence  of  the  working  man  are  a 
commodity  to  be  bought  and  sold,  de- 
pending. In  capitalistic  states,  on  the  so- 
called  laws  of  supply  and  demand  of  the 
labor  market,  and  in  totalitarian  states 
on  the  utterly  arbitrary  will  of  the  state 
bureaucv  cy.  The  way  to  destroy  or  rec- 
tify this  error  is  to  establish  clearly  and 
finally  the  principle  that  the  working- 
man  is  at  all  times  and  In  all  circum- 
stances entitled  to  participate  at  two 
levels  in  the  wealth  of  the  community 
which  his  labor  creates  through  pro- 
duction: First,  at  a  wage  level  and  a 
wage  rate  which  must  be  adequate  to  his 
human  needs,  and  not  posited  on  the  in- 
human fluctuations  of  labor  supply  and 
demand;  and,  second,  at  a  profit  level 
and  a  profit  rate  w.iich  should  be  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  profits  of  the  Industry 
or  business  for  which  he  works. 

Profit-sharing  plans  tend  to  destroy 
or  rectify  this  most  evil  of  modern  eco- 
nomic errors,  which  has  it  that  by  and 
large  no  man  who  works  with  hi.:  hands 
or  for  daily  wages  Is  entitled,  over  and 
above  his  daily  wages,  to  share  in  the 
wealth  which  his  hands,  or  skills,  or 
brains  have  helped  to  create. 

Mr.  Speaker,  l)ecause  of  the  failure  of 
leaders  of  indust.y.  government,  and 
labor  to  rectify  this  basic  error  in  our 
so-called  free-enterprise  system,  they 
have  condemned  millions  of  our  working 
people  to  the  status  of  economic  wage 
slaves,  and  today  all  of  industrial  Amer- 
ica has  become  a  vast  arena,  in  which 
two  hostile  armies  nre  engaged  in  bitter 
conflict,  concerning  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity called  labor.  Both  armies  fight 
with  the  lowest  of  weapons,  force,  vio- 
lence, espionage,  smear,  and  propaganda. 
Today,  labor,  having  through  many, 
many  long  years  been  on  the  defensive. 
is  now  in  the  deserved  ascendancy,  and 
capital  properly,  after  so  many  abuses. 


is  on  the  defensive.  But  labor's  effort  to 
key  up  the  orice  of  labor  to  a  shortage  of 
supply  is  merely  repeating  the  basic 
error  that  labor  is  a  commodity  which 
was  made  by  capital  in  the  days  when 
capital  tried  to  key  the  price  down  be- 
cause there  was  a  stupltis. 

However  successful  organized  labor 
may  seem  to  be  in  the  next  few  years  U\ 
achieving  its  so-called  wape  demands, 
the  repetition  of  this  error  will  in  the 
end  lead  to  the  .same  di.saster  as  threat- 
ened us  when  capital  was  in  the  ascend- 
ancy; the  break-down  of  the  American 
free-enterprise  system  Into  collectivism. 
And  with  the  state  as  employer,  the 
workingman  will  have  stepped  from  the 
frying  pan  of  unregenerate  capitalism 
into  the  fire  of  degenerate  capitalism— 
which  is  communism  or  fascism.  For 
the  workingman  is  not  free  when : 

First.  The  state  can  arbitrarily  com- 
mand his  booily  services  at  wages  *hlch 
the  state  fixes,  or  force  him  to  a  dole, 
starvation,  a  firing  squad,  or  a  concen- 
tration camp. 

Seconc*.  Private  employers  can  arbi- 
trarily command  his  bodily  services  at 
a  wage  which  they  fix — or  leave  him  to 
starve  or  seek  government  aid. 

Third.  Labor  leaders  can  arbitrarily 
command  his  bodily  services  at  wages 
or  on  terms  which  they  fix:  or  exclude 
him  from  the  possibility  of  finding  work 
of  a  character  for  which  he  is  fitted 

He  is  free  only  when  his  relation  and 
his  labor  leaders  relation  to  their  em- 
ployer or  employers  is  that  of  true  part- 
ners— that  Is  to  say.  profit  sharA-s. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  have  intro- 
duced the  following  resolution  today  on 
profit  sharing: 

Resolution  Introduced  by  Cla«e  Boothi  Luce. 
of  Connecticut,  on  Jnnuary  14.  1948,  to 
authorize  and  conduct  a  survey  of  ex- 
periences In  profit  sharing 

Whereas  the  prevalence,  persistence,  and 
Intensity  of  strikes  and  labor  dl«>pute8  are 
symptoms  indicating  that  the  establishment 
of  a  new  principle  of  relationship  between 
labor  and  capital  which  will  win  public  sup- 
port Is  urgent  If  Industrial  peace  Is  to  be 
restored  and  maintained:  and 

Whereas  a  fair  and  equitable  distribution 
of  the  fruits  of  Industry  is  a  basic  condition 
of  a  Jtut  and  healthy  capitalism;  and 

Whereas  the  profit-sharing  principle  pro- 
vides a  rational  method  (or  dividing  the 
fruits  of  Industry  at  the  source  where  wealth 
Is  created;  and 

Whereas  Senate  Resolution  315.  introduced 
In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  to  conduct  a 
sur\ey  of  experiences  In  proflt-sharlrg.  re- 
sulted In  extensive  hearings  on  this  subject; 
and  the  committee  findings  are  of  contlnucua 
Importance  In  view  of  the  present  strlke- 
rldden  Industrial  scene,  as  witness  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee report; 

"The  committee  finds  that  profit  sharing, 
in  one  form  or  another,  has  been  and  can 
be  eminently  successful,  when  properly  es- 
tablished. In  creating  ^mplcyer-emplr^yee  re- 
latloiu  that  make  for  peace,  equity,  efficiency 
and  contentment.  We  believe  It  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  ultimate  maintenance  of  tb« 
capitalistic  system  We  have  found  veri- 
table Industrial  islands  of  'peace,  equity,  ef- 
ficiency, and  contentment.'  and  likewise  pros, 
perlty,  dotting  an  otherwise  and  relatively 
turbulent  Industrial  map.  all  the  way  across 
the  continent  This  fact  Is  too  significant  of 
profit  sharlng's  possibilities  to  b«  Ignored 
or  depreciated  In  our  national  quest  for 
greater  stability  and  greater  democracy  In 
induslry. 
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"The  profit-sharing  Ideal,  as  an  ideal.  Is 
Invincible.  The  subjoined  hearings  and  anal- 
j-sls  present  indisputable  evidence  to  sustain 
this  contention  " 

And  whereas  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  with  the  freezing  of  our  economy  for 
war  production,  halted  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee and  made  its  completion  In  wartime 
Inexpedient,  and  * 

Whereas  the  report  clearly  Indicated  that 
It  was  the  work  of  future  Congresses  to  de- 
termine proper  legislative  means  by  which 
the'c  could  be  created  a  wider  diffusion  of 
ownership  through  contracts  of  partnership 
in  Industry  between  employer  and  employee. 
In  times  of  peace:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof.  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  complete  the 
sluJ'es  m.ide  under  Senate  Resolution  215. 
Introduced  In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
and  report  to  the  House  upon  all  existing 
profit-sharing  systems,  between  employers 
and  employees  now  operative  In  the  United 
States  with  a  bpeclal  view  (a)  to  the  com- 
pletion of  an  authentic  record  of  experience 
which  may  be  consulted  by  employers  In  the 
postwar  period  who  are  Interested  In  volun- 
tarily establishing  profit-sharing  plans;  (b) 
to  the  consideration  of  what  advisable  con- 
tribution. If  any  may  be  made  to  the  en- 
oakiragement  of  profit-sharing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Including  the  grant  of 
compensatory  tax  exemptions  and  tax  re- 
wards when  profit-sharing  Is  voluntarily 
established:  <c)  to  the  consideration  of  any 
other  recommendations  which  may  prove  de- 
sirable in  pursuit  of  the.se  objectives.  Includ- 
ing the  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  profit- 
sharing  legislation;  and  be  It  further. 

Resolved.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution  the  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  author- 
ized to  hold  hearings;  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  House  during 
the  S?venty-nlnth  and  succeeding  Con- 
gresses; to  employ  such  experts  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants;  to  re- 
quire by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  boors,  papers,  and  documents;  to 
administer  such  oaths;  and  to  take  such  tes- 
timony and  to  make  such  expenditures  as 
it  deems  advisable.  The  cost  of  stenographic 
services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  25  cents  per  100  words.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  committee,  or  any  duly  author- 
ized subcommittee,  which  shall  not  exceed 
$25,000.  shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House  upon  vouchers  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  the 
chairman  of  any  duly  authorized  subcom- 
mittee thereof,  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Accounts. 
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or 
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or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  this  day  introduced 
before  this  House  of  Representatives  a 
bill  to  extend  the  educational  benefits 
provided  for  veterans  of  World  War  11 
by  part  VIII  of  Veterans  Regulation  No. 
1  (a »  to  widows  of  such  veterans. 

The  principle  of  the  bill  is  simply 
this — that  by  this  legislation  I  propose 
that  the  widow  of  any  person  who  served 


in  the  active  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  on  or  after  September 
16.  1940.  and  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  present  war.  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  or  specified  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Congress, 
and.  second,  either  died  in  service  or  was 
discharged  or  released  from  active  serv- 
ice under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable after  having  served  90  days  or 
more,  exclusive  of  any  period  he  was  as- 
signed for  a  course  of  education  or  train- 
ing under  the  Army  specialized  training 
program  or  the  Navy  college  training 
program,  which  course  was  a  continua- 
tion of  his  civilian  course  and  was  pur- 
sued to  completion,  or  as  a  cadet  or  mid- 
shipman at  one  of  the  service  academies, 
or  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
service  by  reason  of  an  actual  service- 
connected  injury  or  disability — his  wife 
shall  be  eligible  for  and  entitled  to  re- 
ceive education  or  training  under  the 
provisions  of  part  VIII  of  Veterans  Reg- 
ulation No.  1  (a>  as  amended. 

The  bill  further  provides  other  condi- 
tions. The  purpose  is,  however,  to,  give 
to  the  widows  of  diseased  veterans  an 
opportunity  for  an  education  or  the  com- 
pletion of  an  education  under  the  re- 
vised GI  bill  in  order  that  they  may 
carry  on  in  the  support  of  themselves  as 
well  as  in  the  support  of  their  children. 


Demobilization  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution,  today,  ask- 
ing and  requesting  that  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration  give  to  the  Congress 
the  full  and  complete  information  re- 
garding the  demobilization  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  and  the  ves- 
sels now  employed  in  transport  duty 
carrying  our  troops  from  foreign  shores 
to  our  own  country.  This  question  of 
demobilization  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, and  there  are  vast  numbers  of  our 
boys,  in  all  branches  of  the  service,  with 
ample  points  for  their  discharge,  but  it 
appears  that  many  ships  have  been 
taken  out  of  transport  duty,  some  of 
our  ships  have  been  turned  over  to  for- 
eign countries  for  transport  duty  for 
those  countries,  and  many  of  our  ships 
are  standing  idle  in  the  many  and  vari- 
ous ports  throughout  the  world  while 
our  boys  await  the  opportunity  to  se- 
cure transportation  back  home  so  they 
may  secure  their  discharges.  This  sit- 
uation has  created  great  dissatisfaction 
among  our  boys  who  are  still  in  the  serv- 
ice, and  it  is  highly  essential  that  this 
situation  be  immediately  rectified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  boys  who  are  still  in 
the  service  write  to  their  Congressman 
or  to  their  Senator,  urging  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  correct  this  bottle- 
neck in  bringing  our  boys  back  home 


who  are  entitled  to  discharge.  These 
boys  are  homesick,  they  are  despondent, 
and  they  are  angry  because  of  this  un- 
usual delay  in  returning  them  home  to 
their  families,  find  so  they  may  again 
resume  their  work  either  in  school  or  in 
civil  life.  The  fact  is,  these  boys  with 
seme  3  or  4  years'  service  in  the  late 
war.  with  citations  and  decorations 
denoting  the  major  part  they  played  in 
this  war,  want  something  done  about 
this  deiiay  and  they  want  to  know  who  is 
responsible  for  it;  they  want  to  come 
home.  There  have  been  a  number  of 
demonstrations  staged  at  various  places 
by  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines — and  it 
is  hoped  that  these  will  not  in  any  man- 
ner jeopardize  our  country's  position  in 
enemy  territory.  Congress  wants  to  do 
something  about  this  situation,  but  there 
is  certain  information  which  has  not 
been  ascertained,  and  that  is  the  specific 
information  I  seek  to  secure  by  the  res- 
olution I  have  offered.  This  information 
is  essential  before  the  Congress  can  tell. 
with  certainty,  just  what  should  be  done 
in  this  highly  important  mattter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  three  newspaper  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  Washington  Dally 
News  upon  this  same  subject.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  each  one  of 
these  three  articles  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, which  are  as  follows: 

(From   the   Washington    Daily   News  of 
January  1,  1946) 

"For.coTTEN"  IftirrED  States  Vessels  Oathes 
Babn.^cles   in    Far   PACinc  Ports 

American  harbors  on  tho  far  side  of  the 
Pacific  tfre  jammed  with  scores  If  not  hun- 
dreds of  "forgotten"  merchant  ships  loaded 
with  enough  unneeded  war  cargo  to  supply 
a  revolution  in  every  Central  American  coun- 
try, it  was  learned  today  At  Saipan  alone, 
one  day  earlier  this  month.  41  loaded  vessels 
were  awaiting  reassignment. 

Of  these  41.  a  letter  by  a  mercnant  seaman 
to  a  Washington  nev/sman  reveals,  some 
had  been  there  since  June  Others  had  ar- 
rived in  August.  Later,  arrivals  had  strag- 
gled in  from  closed-down  island  bases,  add- 
ing to  the  dismay  of  servicemen  waiting  for 
empty  ships  to  take  them  home. 

The  Navy  currently  knows  of  1.239  cargo 
ships  in  the  Pacific,  but  has  no  break-down 
on  those  traveling  homewards,  those  still 
carrying  necessary  occupation  cargo,  and 
those  acting  as  floating  warehouses  for  war 
goods  now  as  useless  as  down  featherbeds  in 
Tahiti.  By  Navy  figures,  a  cargo  ships  up- 
keep is  $2,000  to  $2,560  per  day,  counting 
wages,  supplies,  and  all.  That  would  be 
nearly  $3,000,000  per  day  for  1.239  ships. 

two   HtJNDBED  PROTESTS   A  DAT 

Congressmen,  newsmen,  and  the  Maritime 
Union  are  sharing  the  protest  mall  from  the 
Pacific.  The  Mead  Committee  has  dug  part 
way  Into  the  situation,  and  a  House 
Naval  Affairs  Subcommittee  will  dig  deeper 
after  the  recess.  The  mall's  proportions 
may  be  judged  from  a  union's  report  that  its 
Saturday  mail  bag  brought  200  complaints 
from  seamen 

A  War  Shipping  Administration  official 
admitted  today  that  "we've  been  after  them 
(Army  and  Navy)  for  some  time"  to  release 
ships  for  commercial  use.  He  was  aware,  too. 
that  merchant  seamen  were  sick  of  sitting  In 
the  Pacific  harbors  and  "I  don't  blame  them." 
He  understood,  however,  that  the  Army-Navy 
shipping  program  was  "being  coordinated." 
and  that  pretty  prompt  action  In  sending  the 
ships  back  could  be  expected. 

The  letter  to  the^Washington  newsman  was 
signed  by  a  aeatnan.  who  wrote: 

"My  vessel  has  been  a  member  of  this  for- 
gotten fleet  for  almost  4  months.     We  were 
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at  lllthl   for   2>2    months,   and   have   been 

anct:  ored  at  Salpan  for  42  days. 

J  o  one  can  tell  us  when  we  can  expect 

orde  8  to  take  our  cargo  to  a  forward  area  or 

retuln  to  the  States.     There  have  been  a  few 

returned  to  the  States,  but  the  number 

liglble.     All  of  us  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 

tbts  gross  mialkandllng  at  these  ships." 
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LOT  or  VKTOKT  aoMse 

In|4  months  of  limping  around  the  Pacific 
qt  ijustmg  In  hartwr.  the  seaman-writer's 
1  has  added  at  least  •::40.000  to  the  cost 
of  X*orld  War  II.  That  la  a  big  chunk  of 
Vlctiry  bonds. 

Compared  to  his  ship,  the  writer  said  the 
Gua  emala  Victory  was  lucky.  It  had  been 
waltng  around  Ullthl  and  Sat  pan  only  43 
dayi:  a  deck  officer  said  It  was  loaded  and 
left  be  United  States  after  the  war  was  over. 
because  "no  ooc  thought  of  canceling  our 
•hip  nent." 

71  e  same  deck  officer  said  he  knew  of  at 
least  15  other  ships  that  left  at  the  same  time 
or  1  Iter  He  blamed  "•brass  hats  and  gold 
brakl  conlllctlns  orders,  red  tape  and  Navy 
bualpess  as  usual." 

"THrr  ALSO  anvs — " 
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wkr  Shipping  Administration's  customary 
ation  for  ships  in  the  Guatemala's 
is  "awaiting  orders."  The  -4dc/p^ 
Chelsea  Victory,  /fmry  Durant.  and 
dndieas  HoncHarrnko — all  mentioned  by  the 
letter  writer— were  thus  explained.  The  AlmM 
Victpry.  after  116  days  of  waiting,  recently 
reported  by  the  WSA  as  assigned  to 
id  States  coastal  shipping.  However, 
baa  no  record  it  has  left  Satpan 

forgotten   ships  are   more   correctly 
forgfitten     and     lost.     waA     answers     "not 
"    for    InsUDce.    when    asked    where- 
abouts  of    the    Beatrice    Victory,   the   Chief 
Chailot  or  Edward  R.  Rtpley.  last  reported  at 
or  Satpan  in  Novemt)cr.     The  Pacific 
big  place,  and  a  ship  is  so  small. 


IFrtfm  the  Waahtngton  Dally  News  of  January 

8.   194«| 

FoicoTTZM    Plxet'    Umboi    Thjux-Wat    Pue 

O  velopments  were  threefold  today  in  the 

"faipotteti  fleet"  situation   which   has   kept 

reds  of  war  cargo-laden  merchant  ships 

anchor    for   weeks  and    months   at    a 

in   Far  East   ports   and  even   close   at 

hoax^  ports  awaiting  rerouting  orders. 

The  MartUme   Commiaston   said   It   was 
conducting  a  campaign  to  recruit  seamen  to 
repl  tee  those   rendered   bors  de   combat   by 
!aet  that  several  thousaiKl  Crew  members 
lad  «p  in  harbors  with  their  ships.     The 
bers.  Incidentally,  are  all  on  full  wages 
of  tbe  country's  best  pakl  occupations. 
It  was  disclosed  that. Admiral  Emory  8. 
la  OB*  ct  his  last  gestures  opoa  tum- 
•  lite  resignation  as  ConimisMao  Chair- 
and   War  Shipping  Administrator,  had 
tten   the  War  and   Navy  Secretaries  de- 
ing    immsdtate   action    to   unload    the 
Bb>i:4  and  free  their  crews  for  other  pressing 
il|  nments. 

TO  ASK  rmomt 

Representative  Raymond  S.  SpatNcnt. 
Indians,  promised  he  would  offer 
•  rsriolution  to  Investigate  and  get  these  ships 
i«tiv«  duty  immediately  the  House  re- 
vlenea. 
th  merchant  seamen  In  the  far  Pacific 
iiteraUy  on  the  verge  of  nervous  break- 
because  of  enforced  IdleneM.  ths 
Navy  Petroleum  Board  announced  that 
current  dearth  of  personnel  available  to 
War  Shipping  Administration  tankers" 
I  «using  "critical  fuel  and  f»g«i«Trt  ««Vf>ly 
afleeting  United  SUtss  foross  ov«r> 
Admiral  P.  J.  Uorne.  Board  chairman, 
that  less  tiian  1  izumth's  supply  is  on 
han(  for  cccupstiou  forces  in  Germany  and 
this  vlll  ahrmk  to  16  days'  supply  unless  sail- 
ings are  expedited  Unmediately. 

Wiirming  up  to  a  reporter's  offer  to  tell 
tU  a^le  of  the  case,  the  Maritime  Comnxlaaka 
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cited  chapter  and  verse  on  tjrpical  tled-up 
ships  which  aroused  Admiral  Land's  concern. 

The  steamship  Christopher  Gadsen  left 
Italy  October  30.  anchored  off  Cape  Henlopen 
at  Lewes.  Del .  November  19.  was  still  waiting 
to  unload  late  in  December.  Nlhe  other  Lib- 
erty ships  In  a  similar  predicament  were 
anchored  beside  her. 

Among  others  aboard  the  Gadien  was  an 
Army  lieutenant  who  had  been  overseas  for 
2 ',2  years  and  had  90  points  discharge  credit. 

MAM    WrrUOUT    COOMTST 

For  3  weeks,  the  Maritime  Union's  Wash- 
ington h?adquarters  was  informed,  he's  t>een 
sitting  aboard  this  ship  staring  at  the  shores 
of  Delaware  wondering  if  he  will  ever  make 
It.  We  also  have  a  United  States  Navy  gim- 
ner  aboard  who  Is  eligible  for  discharge  but 
Is  In  the  same  position. 

The  shtp  had  not  even  been  allowed  to 
pass  quarantine  and  no  shore  leave  could  be 
granted. 

On  board  another  ship  in  the  group,  the 
steamship  Oliier  Hazard  Perry,  an  armed- 
gxiard  unit  of  11  enlisted  Navy  men — six  eligi- 
ble for  discharge — and  an  Army  sergeant  with 
60  points  were  "prisoners"  Just  5  miles  from 
shore.  With  fuel  and  fresh  water  low  and 
no  clean  linen  since  September,  the  situa- 
tion. CJiief  Radio  fJfflcer  Cyde  M  SinRleton 
reported.  "Is  possibly  dangerous  "  Most  of 
the  ships  carried  unwanted  ammunition,  and 
have  about  a    "Z  '  upinnriing  priority. 

In  addition  to  complaints  atMUt  enforced 
Idleness,  which  came  to  light  in  a  seaman's 
letter  to  Joseph  Leib.  Washington  veterans' 
leader,  a  House  Naval  Affairs  subcommittee 
shortly  get  eyewttuess^  accounts  of  destruc- 
tion "throughout  the  Pacific"  of  valuable 
equipment  A  crew  member  of  the  steamship 
Edwin  Markhmm  reports:  "We  seat  a  valve 
ashore  to  be  rebuilt  for  our  motorboat  and 
when  the  captain  went  to  get  it  he  was  told 
by  the  officer  in  charge  th.-it  it  had  been 
thrown  in  a  large  hole  and  covered  up  with 
a  bulldoeer. 

"He  said  his  orders  were  to  take  what 
things  be  needed  with  him  to  Guam  but 
to  get  rid  of  the  excess.  That  is  how  they 
do  it.  Trucks  are  taken  off  ships,  put  on 
LCT's  and  taken  out  and  shoved  Into  the 
ocean.  We  have  been  sitting  here  for  4 
months,  waiting  to  unload.  We  have  been 
told  they  don't  need  things  we  have  aboard. 
No  one  wants  to  take  the  responsibility  to 
divert  us  to  some  other  base  even  though 
they  say  they  are  bulUling  a  stock  pile  In 
Manila  The  food,  trucks,  and  housing  we 
have  aboard  can  be  used  in  China.  The 
whisky  and  beer  I  leave  to  jaxir  Judgment 
where  they  can  be  xised." 

The  Markham  is  In  the  Par  East. 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News] 
GI  Ralues  Win  Suppost,  Pxobe  Demand  Ih 

CONCBESS 

Angry  congressional  demands  for  a  full 
InvecUgatlon  of  the  Armys  demoblliaitlon 
program  mounted  today  in  the  wake  of  mass 
GI  demonstrations  which  extended  from 
Manila   to  the  very  door  of  Congress. 

The  Manila  demonstrations  were  tbe  most 
spectacular.  But  gripes  also  were  registered 
St  Paris.  And  a  large  group  otf  enlisted  men 
at  Andrews  Field.  Jiut  ouUide  Washington, 
protested  to  their  officers  of  "inequalities" 
In  the  discharge  system. 

Some  Congressmen,  members  of  both 
panics,  cbaivwl  bluntly  the  Army  had 
bfoken  faith  with  Its  men  and  demaoiSed 
Ml  investigation. 


5T««"   tNVOlVTO 

Bound  up  in  the  demobilization  contro- 
versy was  the  problem  of  United  Sutes  pres- 
t%t  In  conquered  countries  and  tlie  home- 
ftoot  quesUon  of  universal  peacetime  mili- 
tary training. 

Also  having  a  bearing  on  the  outcc»M  at 
Investigation    demands    wim     rfHTMsliiiml 


concern  over  the  possible  effect  of  GI  dis- 
content in  the  impending  1946  elections. 

The  Army,  which  touched  off  the  demon- 
strations with  an  announcement  that  de- 
mobilization would  slow  Ao^ha  from  now  on, 
said  it  could  not  "rob"  occupation  forces  be- 
cause It  did  not  have  adequate  replace- 
ments. 

It  said  the  situation  stemmed  from  the 
lack  of  any  comprehensive  program  for  re- 
placing veterans  In  Europe  and  Asia.  It  also 
blamed  changed  "world  conditions." 

WHAT   CH«II6S3* 

Representative  Bbown.  Republican.  Ohio, 
demanded  to  know  what  the  changed  a-crld 
conditions  were  Bxown.  a  member  of  the 
GOP  Policy  Committee,  said  It  was  time  for 
Congress  to  look  into  the  entire  picture. 

"If  world  conditions  haven't  changed  and 
there  is  no  emergency."  he  said,  "can  It  be 
that  the  War  Department  Is  simply  pressur- 
ing Consrcas  to  enact  compulsory  military 
training  or  to  extend  the  draft? 

"It  Is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  investigate  as  soon  as  Congress  re- 
convenes." 

Representative  Mansfield.  Democrat.  Mon- 
tana, joined  the  demand  for  an  Investigation, 
saying  he  saw  "no  need  "  for  large  United 
sutes  occupation  forces  in  a  score  of  coun- 
Uies.  including  Greece.  India.  Burma.  Java, 
and  China. 

Mansttelo  sent  a  letter  to  Chairman  Mat, 
Democrat.  Kentucky,  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  He  urged  the  commutes 
to  see  to  It  "that  the  Army's  demobilization 
program  can  be  conUnued  at  the  present 
rate  and.  wherever  possible,  accelerated." 

sazACH  or  fatth 

Democatlc  Senators  Johnson.  Colorado, 
and  McClzixan.  Arkanaas.  agreed  an  Investi- 
gation was  In  order.  McClzixan  charged  the 
demobilization  slowdown  was  "a  breach  of 
faith  with  the  veteraivs  " 

White  House  Pre-ss  Secretary  Charles  G. 
Rcas  sa'.d  President  Truman  had  no  plans 
to  Intervene. 

Senator  MtTsaAT.  Democrat.  Montana,  cau- 
tioned GI's  to  be  careful  "and  not  do  any- 
thing that  would  Jeopardize  this  country  s 
position. "  He  said  the  demonsUations  were 
"unfortunate." 

The  War  Department  reiterated  that  the 
demobilisaUon  slowdown  was  not  unex-  / 
pected.  and  that  Army  planners  ev*r  since 
VJ-day  have  predicted  tliat  a  point  would 
be  reached  early  thU  year  where  occupation  • 
requirements  rather  than  available  shipping 
would  determine  bow  fast  men  could  be 
returned. 

They  pointed  out  Army  demobilization 
plans,  presented  to  the  House  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  last  August,  called  tor  an 
Army  of  2.500.000  on  July  l  including  900.000 
men  in  the  Pact  Ac  and  400,000  In  Europe 

Since  then,  those  figures  have  be^n  scaled 
down  to  a  toUl  of  1.450.000  men.  Uicliidlng 
335,000  In  Europe.  375.0C0  In  the  Pacific,  and 
87.000  in  otbet  overseas  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  confldent  the  fore-  ' 
going  newspaper  articles  give  a  very  vivid 
recital  of  the  sad  plight  in  which  many 
of  there  boys,  still  in  the  service,  find 
themselves.  U&ny  of  these  boys  are 
stranded  upon  islands,  and  upon  the 
mainland,  of  countnes  where  there  is  no 
work  of  an  occupational  character  to  be 
done,  and  these  boys  are  doing  very  lit- 
tle at  this  time.  They  are  merely  kept 
and  held  at  great  expenae  to  the  taxpay- 
ers of  this  Nation — without  any  service  " 
to  render.  The  war  is  over,  insofar  as 
these  boys  are  concerned.  There  are 
married  men.  with  families,  who  are 
stranded  there — they  have  enough  points 
for  discharge,  but  they  cannot  get  a  ship 
to  bring  them  home,  there  are  boys  who 
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have  not  yet  completed  their  high-school 
work,  although  they  have  been  in  com- 
bat service  for  2  or  3  years,  and  they 
want  to  resume  their  education,  but 
'  they  cannot  get  a  ship  to  bring  them 
home.  Th«re  are  doctors,  lawyers, 
farmers,  businessmen,  and  those  with 
skilled  trades  in  the  shop— they  have 
been  through  the  war.  and  now  they 
want  to  return  home — they  want  to  try 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  In  some  use- 
ful occupation — they  have  their  future 
before  them.  All  of  these  should  have 
great  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  of  the 
War  Shipping  Administration.  It  is  a 
shame  to  hold  the  boys  who  are  not  now 
essential  to  our  security  in  occupational 
work — and  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  boys  who  are  not  sta- 
tioned upon  any  island,  or  upon  any 
mainland,  which  Ls  enemy  territory. 
Therefore,  all  those  boys  who  are  still  in 
the  .service,  and  whose  services  can  he 
dispensed  with  without  impairing  our  se- 
curity, should  be  released  and  returned 
to  their  homes  so  that  they  may  start  td 
again  rehabilitate  themselves  in  civil  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
resolution  I  have  introduced,  today,  may 
have  immediate  con.sideration  at  the 
hand  of  the  committee  to  which  it  has 
been  referred,  and  it  is  my  further  hope 
that  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
will  promptly,  and  immediately,  make 
available  to  every  Member  of  Congress 
all  of  the  facts  relative  to  this  situation 
as  requested  in  my  resolution.  These 
facts  are  essential  in  order  that  Congress 
may  know  how  to  approach  this  very 
urgent  and  serious  situation,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  Congress  will  promptly 
approach  this  situation  when  the  facts 
are  made  available  to  the  Members. 

Lastly,  the  boys  have  done  their  job — 
they  did  it  well.  Let  us  not  fail  in  doing 
our  job — to  aid  them  in  every  possible 
manner  to  get  aboard  a  ship  to  come 
home. 


Proposed  Loan  to  Britain  Is  Inflationary 
and  Threatens  the  Fature  of  the  GI 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or   NEBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  text  of  a  speech  delivered  by  me 
over  radio  station  WOW,  Omaha,  Nebr.. 
January  4: 

Fellow  Nebraska ns.  the  Christmas  recess 
of  Congress  has  permitted  me  to  get  home, 
and  to  be  back  with  my  friends  and 
neighbors. 

But  In  a  few  days  I  cannot  make  the 
rounds  of  five  counties  to  visit  the  hundreds 
of  folks  from  whom  I  should  like  to  again  get 
counsel  and  advice.  Accordingly,  I  am  doing 
the  next  best  thing.  Through  the  public 
service  facilities  of  WOW,  I  am  able  to  make 
a  general  report  to  you. 

My  conviction  la  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  the  full  truth  about  the  af- 
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fairs  of  their  Government.  That  belief  has 
not  been  changed  but  instead  strengthened 
by  my  experiences  In  Washington.  Accord- 
ingly, as  long  as  you  entrust  me  with  public 
responsibility,  I  propose  to  continue  with 
what  my  eastern  acquaintances  call  "my 
mldwestern  habit  of  forthrlghtness  and 
plain  speaking." 

On  VJ-day  the  task  In  Washington  be- 
came that  of  restoring  to  America  Its  tradi- 
tional blessings  of  opportunity,  righteous- 
ness, and  justice. 

EBINC  THE  BOYS  HOME 

When  Congress  reconvened  the  military 
authorities  were  apparently  planning  a  slow 
and  leisurely  demobilization.  In  early  Sep- 
tember, their  plan  was  to  have  only  26  dis- 
charge centers — a  method  which  would  have 
dragged  out  demobilization  over  a  period  of 
years.  However,  the  people  of  America  rose 
up  in  their  wrath  and  protesu  potired  into 
Washington. 

Faced  by  this  rising  tide  of  public  In- 
dignation, the  military  became  alarmed  and 
Increased  the  number  of  discharge  centers 
from  26  to  a  total  of  200  separation  centers. 
As  a  result,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  vet- 
erans ;j-e  now  home  that  would  not  have 
been  home  today  except  for  the  decisive 
effect  of   an  aroused  public  opinion. 

While  the  military  leaders  still  dominate 
the  Washington  scene,  there  is  a  vital  lesson 
in  this  episode.  It  is  this:  When  the  Ameri- 
can people  become  aroused,  they  can  still 
exert  a  vital  influence  on  the  actions  of 
the  Government. 

With  the  humble  people  elsewhere  al- 
most hopelessly  in  socialism  and  slavery, 
this  demobilization  speed-up  demonstrates 
that  the  people  here  can  retain  the  direction 
of  their  Government,  if  they  will. 

However,  the  present  situation  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  Congress  should  have 
promptly  passed  legislation  that  would  give 
every  boy  who  wants  to  return  home  a 
prompt  opportunity  to  do  so.  Various  bills 
were  introduced  for  that  purpose.  They 
have  been  referred  to  the  powerful  Military 
Affairs  Committee.  Thus  far  the  chairman 
of  that  committee,  obviously  carrying  out 
administration  orders,  has  refused  to  hold 
a  sinple  hearing  on  these  measures — and  this 
procedure  is  the  normal  way  to  get  bills 
before  the  House. 

The  only  other  method  for  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  to  bring  the  boys  home 
is  the  petition  route.  If  a  Member  can 
get  218  Congrcfsmen  to  sign  a  petition  for 
his  bill  It  wUl  be  brought  up  promptly. 
When  the  first  such  petition  was  Introduced, 
I  was  the  second  signer.  That  petition  now 
has  160  of  the  required  218  signatures. 

B.\RE  CUPEOARB  FOR  VETERAN 

As  the  boys  get  home,  they  are  experienc- 
ing various  problems,  of  which  housing  Is  the 
most  serious.  This  significant  fact  Is  often 
overlooked.  The  veteran  Is  at  the  end  cf  the 
line  on  housing.  Those  who  stayed  at  home 
have  secured  permanent  quarters,  so  that 
when  the  veiertm  seeks  a  place  to  live,  he  Is 
at  the  end  of  the  line — with  the  cupt>oard 
bare  of  housing.  This  deficiency,  however, 
can  and  must  be  remedied  promptly. 

There  is  another  situation,  however,  where. 
If  the  veteran  finds  himself  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  the  results  will  "-e  even  more  critical 
than  the  housing  shortage.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  gigantic  outpouring  from  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  of  the  assets  of  this 
Nation  Into  foreign  lands. 

On  top  of  the  reckless  war  spending  of 
hundreds  of  billions,  the  administration  Is 
now  engaged  in  pipelining  abroad  much  of 
our  remaining  wealth.  Before  these  n^Ji/'iaiir 
nm  hog  wild  In  their  egotistical  attempt  to 
be  a  "good-time  Charlie"  to  the  whole  world 
with  your  money,  let  us  at  least  take  a  quick 
look  at  our  problems  and  obil^tlons  at 
borne. 


HONTST  DOLLARS  A  "srtrST" 

On  September  30.  900.000  World  War  II  vet- 
erans or  their  families  were  drawing  pension 
or  compensation  payments  from  the  Treas- 
ury. Moi-eorer.  additional  claims  are  coming 
Into  the  Veterans'  Administration  at  the  rate 
of  200.000  per  month.  Now,  I  ask  you,  does 
the  Government  have  any  business  starting 
a  series  cf  gigantic  foreign  loans,  of  which 
the  proposed  $4,400,000,000  loan  to  Britain  U 
only  the  beginning,  unless  It  has  made  sure 
provision  to  pay  our  veterans'  claims  in 
honest  dollars? 

What  do  I  mean  by  honest  dollars?  Sim- 
ply this,  what  kind  of  dollars  are  these 
claims  rnd  your  life  insurance  and  war 
bonds  going  to  be  paid  In — honest  dollara. 
of  their  present  purchasing  power,  or  wUl 
they  be  paid  In  a  diluted  money  that  has 
declined  in  value  like  most  European  cur- 
rencies? 

The  future  value  of  the  dollar  depends 
on  whether  or  not  the  Truman  admlnUtra- 
tion  has  the  integrity  and  ability  to  fulfill 
Its  dirty  to  balance  the  budget — a  budget 
that  has  gone  In  the  red  over  eighteen  1)11- 
llons  during  the  last  6  months.  For  a  na- 
tional balanced  budget  Is  the  only  genuine 
defense  against  Inflation,  Just  as  In  your 
home  a  balanced  budget  Is  your  only  sure 
defense  against  family  bankruptcy. 

OPA    DOES    NOT    STOP    INTI-ATION 

Despite  this  truth,  tremendous  propa- 
ganda efforts  are  being  made  to  sell  you  the 
counterfeit  idea  that  OPA  can  stop  infla- 
tion. Why  this  ballyhoo  for  OPA  now?  , 
Here's  the  reason.  If  foreign  reckless  spend- 
ing is  to  continue,  the  Inflation  It  creates 
must  be  concealed.  Rememl>er  this  fact. 
Despite  what  OPA  dses  or  can  do.  every 
hand -out  abroad  today  is  a  concealed  cut  In 
your  pay  check.  Every  foreign  loan  must 
slyly  be  deducted  from  your  take-home  pay 
In  confused  anger  against  thc|se  tactics  by 
government,  workers  become  easy  victims  of 
tbe  Communists  in  our  midst  who  are  stir- 
ring up  much  of  our  labor  troubles.  Like- 
wise, chiseling,  black-market  thievery,  and 
dishonesty  of  all  kinds  are  spreading  like  an 
epidemic  all  over  America — and  the  catise  Is 
the  40  or  more  Government  bureaus  still 
recklessly  spending  your  money  abroad.  If 
you  are  a  laborer  or  white-collar  worker  who 
has  been  fighting  the  uphill  battle  against' 
the  rising  cost  of  living,  you  are  entitled  to 
the  truth. 

roaricN   loans   inflationart 
Let's  take  a  look  behind  the  scenes,  at  how 
speculative  interests  profit  by  this  spending 
A    financial    expert    advised    his    clients    on 
December  24,  as  follows: 

"New  and  inflationary  calls  on  the  Federal 
Budget  follow  one  another  In  rapid  succes- 
sion. Congress  last  week  voted  final  ap- 
proval of  a  $750,000,000  appropriation  for  the 
UNRRA,  as  the  first  InsT.llment  of  the  sec- 
ond year  contribution.  This  comes  shortly 
after  a  similar  $550,000,000  appropriation 
The  Bret  ton  Woods  monetary  funds  and  bank 
agreements  will  go  into  effect  on  December 
27.  Most  authorities  regard  tbe  new  inter- 
national financial  entities,  in  particular  tbe 
pending  British  loan,  as  powerful  and  in- 
flationary trade  stimulants." 

Your  Government  has  not  told  you  that 
the  billions  now  going  abroad  are  pure  in- 
flation, and  are  the  true  cause  of  your  fam- 
ily problems  today,  of  rising  prices,  Bhodd> 
merchandise,  and  shrinking  dollars.  But  the 
stock-market  speculators,  the  profiteers  in 
real  estate,  and  the  cunning  people  who  are 
getting  rich  while  inflation  gnaws  away  at 
your  pay  check  know  this.  Tou,  too,  should 
know  that  inflation  goes  on  in  America  as 
long  as  your  Government  sends  billions  of 
our  goods,  even  Including  housing  materials, 
to  foreign  lands — taking  the  cost  out  of 
your  pay  check  in  one  way  or  another. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


BRITISH  LOAN  FANTASTIC 

British  loan,  coming  on  top 
for     lend-lease,    Import-Export 
Woods,  and  other  hand-outs 
seems      fantastic.     While      British 
In  Washington  using  their  usual 
social  snobbery  to  set  up  this  deal, 
Britisher    went    to   New    York.     He 
new   leader.  Harold   Laskl,   tellir.g 
;  radicals  that  the  American  system 
tc  nust  go  on  the  scr.Tp  heap, 

technique    Is    a    British 
kls  particular  act  of  arrogance  and 
like  too  much  for  the  American 
swallow, 
one  fact  about  the  British  loan 
undeistocd.     I  do  not  blame  the 
1  or  seeking  this  huge  fund  from  the 
States.     The     British     people     bo:e 
vatlcns  In  the  war.  and  the  reckless 
of  our  Government  naturally  le.^cs 
believe  our  resources  are  unlimited. 
a  loan  either  to  prop  up  tem- 
the  brutal  colonial   imperial  sm  cf 
or  funds  to  finance  an  English  ven- 
soclallsm.  will   do  them   no  good 
ong  run — and   It  will   pour  gasoline 
Ires  of  inflation  in  America 
administration  Is  determined  on  a 
England,   let   them   meet   these   two 
first,   that    Mr    Truman   should 
a    genuine    plan     to    balanc;    the 
That  would   indicate  the  effort  to 
an    honest  dollar;    Secondly,  this 
be  offered  to  the  public  as  long- 
to  individual  investors  lor  this 
purpose.     Only  then  would  this  deal 
Inflationary     and     only     those    who 
to    send    their    savings    to    England 
lo  so      Most  all  of  my  mail  on  this 
hjis  been  vigorously  against  further 
And   if  you  flS?or   this   loan.  I  hope 
write  me  and  give   your  reasons.     I 
hear  all  sides.     Likewise.  I  hope  that 
veteran?"     organizations     aie 
of    the    long-term    dangers    of    this 
to   the  OI   bill   and    other   veterans' 
We  should  have  learned  when  the 
■  Ch9r..er  was  betrayed  that  even  sol- 
ernment  promises  are  often  repudi- 
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is  a  limit  to  the  failures  the  Amer- 

e  can   absorb.     The   first   was   the 

depression.     The  second  was  supplying 

and    Germany    the    materials    for    a 

war      Now  our  officials  will  fall  us 

f   they   saddle    us   and   our   children 

e    colcsssl    and    impossible    burdens 

world 

clam  the  propoaed  loan  to  Britain 

pi^omcte   peace   and    trade,   this   answer 

be  made — America  will  not  adtance 

among  nations,  if  we  further  en- 

the  American  system  that   produced 

that  brought  victory  to  every  Allied 
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AMEUCA  S   DtTTT    IS   TO    VmOANS 

Christmas    Day    with    my    wife 


hath  denied  the  faith,  and  la  worse  than  an 
Infidel." 

Fellow  Nebraskans,  nowhere  In  history  is 
there  a  record  of  Christian  charity  to  other 
lands  that  will  compare  with  the  generosity 
of  the  American  people.  For  that  aid  we 
have  asked  no  thanks,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, we  have  received  none 

In  conclusion  let  me  leave  this  thought: 
Wh«n  a  balanced  budget  Indicates  that  we 
win  carry  out  our  tesponslblllties  to  those 
of  our  own  house,  then  and  only  then  cart 
we.  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  simple 
virues  of  example  and  perfuasicn.  truly  pro- 
mote good  will  and  prosperity  everywhere. 


and 
rs,    I    visited    the    neighlx)rs    across 
t   In  Washington.     A   happy   crowd 
were  there,  enjoying  the  fellowship 
holiday.     But  over  in  one  corner,  off 
.  sat  the  shadow  of  a  man.  too  sick 
weaS  to  ever  participate  in  the  con- 
He  was  a  veteran  who.  while  serv- 
country  in  the  Jungles  of  the  South 
contracted  a  strange  oriental  disease. 
poeition  before  the  war  of  good  in- 
nd  a  happy  home,  his  service  to  his 

has  left  him  sick  and  broken, 
ny  part,  our  duty  to  this  veteran,  and 
like  him.  mtist  come  first  in  Amer- 
To  care  for  the  widow  and  the 
and  to  bind  up  this  Nation's  wounds 
first  reeponslbUlty. 
time    has   come   for   us   to  put    into 
the  advice  of  §t.  Paul,  who  addressed 
in  these  words: 
if  any  provide  not  for  his  own.  and 
not  for  those  of  his  own  house,  he 


Coodit'oDs  ia  the  Yolosuka  Area  in  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
lei've  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  anonymous 
letter  regarding  conditions  of  prostitu- 
tion and  sex  laxity  among  naval  person- 
nel in  the  Yokosuka  area  n  Japan  and 
the  Navy's  action  In  respect  thereto: 

Tokyo  Bat.  De^mber  10.  1945. 
R'presentatlve  Joseph  OT^^ra. 

House  Oljlce  Building. 

Wa.'^ningtoii.  D   C 

DE\a  Sir:  In  the  Monday.  December  10. 
edition  of  Stars  and  Str.pes  there  appears 
an  article  entitled  "Congr*^  Gets  Low-Down 
About  Jap  Cathouses '  1  quote  in  part: 
"Forrestal  explained  many  rections  of  Yoko- 
suka had  originally  l)een  placed  out  of 
bounds,  but.  unfortunately,  some  houses 
were  In   the  in-bounds  area  ' 

"In  order  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
men.  ■  he  continued,  "prophylaxis  stations 
were  established  where  they  would  be  most 
eiTective  and  In  one  instance  this  was  at 
entrance  to  a  house  of  prostitution  " 

This  is  not  the  truth  Either  Mr  For- 
restal is  not  telling  the  truth  or  else  the  true 
facts  have  been  misrepresented  to  hira 
(Which  is  more  than  Just  probable).  The 
houses  that  were  attacked  by  all  of  the  chap- 
l.'ilns  combined  and  some  of  the  doctors  used 
to  be  in  the  out-of-bounds  area  until  this 
present  command  to<^k  over— then  it  was  de- 
cided to  throw  them  wide  open.  And  why? 
To  prevent  the  spread  of  venereal  disease. 
Since  they  were  opened,  the  venereal -disease 
rate  has  taken  a  spectacular  rl^e 

Now.  the  "one  instance"  that  Mr.  Forres- 
tal refers  to — this  prophylaxis  station  was 
not  at  the  entrance  but  right  in  the  house 
of  prostitution  which  was  furnished  wlih 
Navy  corpsmen  who  were  ordered  there 

It  Is  true  that  these  houses  are  closed 
now — but  only  by  command  But  where  Is 
the  Investigation?  Are  military  investiga- 
tions dependent  ufKin  who  Is  guilty?  It 
might  Interest  you  to  know  that  this  sit- 
uation was  a  gross  and  deliberate  violation  of 
the  Nav"  Department' s  stated  policy  as  given 
in  the  Restricted  Bulletin  NAV  147  RNC 
P3-1X85X  regarding  the  repression  of  prosti- 
tution. 

If  you  people  really  want  the  real  hot  dope 
on  what  went  on  out  jiere  and  want  also  to 
know  how  boldly  and  nobly  the  chaplains  and 
doctors  spoke  out  against  It.  then  you'd  bet- 
ter call  In  some  of  those  same  doctors  and 
chaplains  who  were  stationed  cut  here  while 
this  degrading  situation  prospered  under  the 
protection  of  the  USN's. 


By  virtue  of  necessity  I  mtist  sign  this 
letter  'anonymous'  or  else  hang  for  it.  And 
so.  asking  you  to  accept  this  as  the  whole 
truth  I  sign  myself: 

Ano'ntmous. 


Let's  Bring  the  Boys  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  tho.<:e  who  believe  that  with  the  war 
successfully  over  our  boys  in  the  armed 
forces  should  be  allowed  to  return  as 
speedily  as  po.ssible  to  their  homes  ard 
families  and  I  was  shocked  today  when 
I  learned  that  a  vast  amount  tff  ship- 
ping that  could  be  utiUzed  in  transport- 
ing troops  back  to  the  United  States  is 
.standing  idle.  When  information  came 
to  me  that  the  troop-carrying  service, 
in.stead  of  being  aug/nented  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  faster  demobilization,  is 
being  depleted  by  the  decommi.ssioning 
of  a  large  number  of  ships.  I  .sent  the 
following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy: 

Hon   James  V.  Pomestal, 
Secretary  ot  the  Navy. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secritart  :  I  am  inlormed  that 
notice- has  been  given  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  that  65  ships  that  have  bten 
manned  by  the  Navy  and  used  as  troop -carry- 
ing ships  are  being  taken  out  of  the  troop- 
carrying  service  and  returned  to  the  V/ar 
Shipping  Administration  I  am  also  advised 
that  the  War  Shipping  Administration  row 
has  on  hand  standing  Idle  and  inactive.  200 
ships  that  are  being  held  as  suiplus  With 
the  addition  of  the  05  which  the  Navy  U 
sending  back  to  It.  tlie  War  Shipping  Ad- 
ministration will  have  on  Us  hands,  doing 
absolutely  nothing.  265  ships  which.  If  put 
to  use  in  carrying  troops  back  from  foreign 
theaters  of  war.  would  be  the  means  of  soon 
reuniting  many  thousands  ot  American  serv- 
icemen  with  their  homes  and  families  1 
wcu'd  j-ppreciate  t>elng  advised  why  the  N:ivy 
IS  fending  65  ships  back  to  the  War  Shipping 
Administration  to  be  decommissioned  a.  a 
lime  when  there  is  surh  a  widespread  in- 
terest in  a  sp?edy  demobilization  of  the  armed 
forces  and  1  wculd  like  to  have  whatever 
information  ycu  can  give  me  explaining  v.'hy 
th<>  200  surpltr-  ships  of  the  Wai  Shipping 
Administration  rre  not  being  br(  ught  into 
use  in  carrying  troops  back  to  their  bomee 
It  seems  evident  that  the  explanation  we  so 
olten  hear  that  our  boys  cannot  be  brought 
humt:  for  lack  of  transportation  is  not  v/ell 
founded  when  all  of  this  shipping  Is  staiid- 
ing  idle..  I  have  the  ntgh3st  respect  and 
esreern  for  you  as  an  offlcial.  and  this  leiter 
Is  not  written  In  a  spirit  of  criticism,  out 
I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  think  the  country 
would  like  to  know,  why  thL<«  large  amcont 
of  shipping  space  remains  unused  wher  It 
cculd  be  carrying  our  beys  back  to  their 
homes  and  families.  I  would  greatly  ap- 
preciate a  reply. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Louis  Lujlo\/. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
troop-carrying  capacity  of  265  ships  is. 
but  I  would  suppose  that  that  many  ships, 
without  too  much  overcrowding,  could 
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carry  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
soldiers. 

Pive  months  after  VJ-day  there  are 
more  than  6.000.000  men  in  our  armed 
forces.  To  get  the  hopes  of  the  boys, 
particularly  those  in  foreign  service,  built 
up  with  the  prospect  of  returning  them 
home  and  then  dash  them  with  cold 
water,  as  was  done  the  other  day,  is  to  my 
mind  very  unfortunate.  Let's  get  the 
boy.s  back  home  and  discharged  at  the 
earliest  po.ssible  moment.  They  have 
done  their  part;  now  let  us  do  ours.  It 
is  apparent  that  there  is  verj  little  actual 
useful  work  for  a  great  percentage  of 
these  boys,  who  are  merely  waiting  for 
the  discharge  system  to  catch  up  with 
them. 

I  know  boys  who  have  fine  prospects  in 
life — many  of  them — who  are  suffering 
the  agony  of  such  menial  duties  as  run- 
ning errands  or  peeling  potatoes  or  act- 
ing as  chauffeurs  for  oflBcers,  while  they 
yearn  to  return  home  to  resume  their 
education  where  it  was  cut  off  by  the  war. 
They  deserve  consideration,  now  that  the 
war  is  over.  They  should  not  be  kept  in 
the  service  1  day  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary. In  a  few  years  they  will  be  run- 
ning the  country,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  the  training  and  education  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  meet  their  responsibili- 
ties. I  know  fathers  in  the  .service  with 
children  they  have  never  seen,  and  Ihey 
deserve  consideration,  and  perhaps  most 
appealing  of  all  are  the  cases  of  sick  and 
overly  burdened  wives  who  are  strug- 
gling— bitterly  struggling — to  keep  their 
homes  together  pending  the  return  of  the 
husband  and  breadwinner.  They,  too. 
are  entitled  to  our  kindest  sympathy 
and  help. 

No  one  doubts,  of  course,  that  armies 
of  occupation  will  be  necessary.  My  own 
belief  is  that  if  the  President  would  call 
volunteers  to  the  colors  for  that  purpose 
there  would  be  a  larger  offering  of  man- 
power than  would  be  needed  to  meet  the 
requirements.  General  MacArthur  .said 
that  200. OCO  men  will  suffice  for  the  army 
of  occupation  in  the  Pacific  theater.  A 
liberal  estimate  has  been  made  that 
twice  that  nianber  will  be  suflBcient  in 
the  European  theater  when  the  situation 
there  gets  shaken  down,  making  600:000 
in  all.  And  yet.  with  VJ-day  5  months 
in  the  past  we  are  still  holding  more  than 
10  times  that  number  in  the  service. 
The  folly  of  this  is  evidenced  by  the 
.statement  that  it  is  necessary  to  retain 
70  OCO  of  our  men  in  the  Philippines. 
With  Japan  beaten  to  her  knees  and  be- 
yond all  po.ssibility  of  making  a  military 
recovery,  just  why  is  it  necessary  to  keep 
70000  of  cur  American  boys  in  the  Phil- 
ippines? We  should  bring  our  men  back 
as  soon  as  possible  to  resume  their  family 
and  .social  ties  and  their  business  and 
educational  connections  and  to  reorient 
themselves,  so  that  they  may  rebuild  a 
happy  and  prosperous  America  on  the 
foundation  of  the  home. 

When  .so  much  existing  shipping  space 
Is  not  l)eing  utilized  to  transport  our 
troops  to  America,  we  naturally  wonder 
whether  too  much  stress  is  not  being 
placed  on  world  regulation.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  between  cooE>eration  and 
regulation.  We  should  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor and  cooperate  with  all  right-think- 


ing nations;  but  it  is  not  up  to  us  to  reach 
out  and  try  to  regulate  everything  around 
the  earth.  President  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, a  fine  Christian  statesman,  once 
said  to  me:  "We  have  no  commission 
from  God  to  police  the  world."  We  will 
make  a  mistake  if  we  assume  that  it  is 
our  mission  to  reform  the  peoples  of 
other  countries  so  that  they  will  con- 
form to  our  concept  of  living.  What  we 
should  be  interested  in  is  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  order  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse throughout  the  world  and  in 
justice  in  international  relations  and  not 
in  bending  other  nations  to  our  particu- 
lar ideology,  superior  though  we  believe 
it  to  be.  We  seem  to  be  getting  too  much 
world  interference  virus  in  our  national 
system.  What  we  need  is  a  rebirth  of 
sturdy  Americanism.  If  we  will  stick  to 
the  principles  that  made  America  great 
we  will  not  go  far  astray. 


United  States  Marbes  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  14,  1946 

Mr.'  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  order  to  clarify,  if  possible, 
the  reason  for  maintaining  a  force  of 
United  States  marines  in  China,  I  wisli  to 
include  with  my  remarks  the  following 
exchange  of  correspondence : 

CONOUSS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

HocsE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  Janua'y  3,  1346. 
Gen.  Alexances  Vandecbift. 

United  States  Marine  Corps, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deax  Genesal  Vandegrift:  This  will  sup- 
plement our  previous  correspondence  with  re- 
sp2zt  to  the  presence  of  our  marines  in  China. 
In  a  previoiis  letter  you  cdvised  me  that 
these  troops  were  there  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  disarming  the  Japanese  and  that  they 
would  be  withdrawn  when  they  had  served 
their  purpose.  I  have  also  received  this  same 
Information  from  the  War  Department  and 
from  the  State  Department. 

Recent  published  statements,  however,  to 
the  effect  that  more  of  our  troops  are  needed 
In  China,  and  newspaper  articles  such  as  the 
enclosed,  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  some  of 
our  marines  are  being  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  If  the 
American  people  are  to  be  expected  to  sup- 
port the  Government's  foreign  policy  In 
China,  a  clear  and  definite  statement  of  the 
tise  to  which  our  troops  are  being  put  Is  abso- 
lutely essential.  Any  further  light  you  can 
throw  on  the  subject  will  be  appreciated. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Z.  Anoebson, 
Member  o]  Congress. 

Hsadquaktess,  United  States 

Makinb  Corps, 
Washington,  January  9,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Jack  Z.  ANDzasoN, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr  Andckson:  Your  letter  dated 
January  3.   1946,  regarding  the  presence  of 
United  States  marines  in  China,  Is  hereby 
acknowledged. 


In  accordance  with  the  United  States  pol- 
icy toward  China,  as  stated  by  President  Tru- 
man on  December  15,  1945.  United  States 
marines  are  stationed  in  North  China  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  China  In  effect, 
ing  the  disarming  and  evacuation  of  Jap- 
anese troops  in  the  liberated  areas.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  existence  of  a  difficult  In- 
ternal situation  in  China  has  had  a  retarding 
effect  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  mission 
outlined  above  and  has  resulted  in  some  sit- 
uations which,  when  not  considered  In  the 
light  of  all  available  Information,  appear  on 
the  surface  not  to  be  consistent  with  the  as- 
signed mission. 

The  basic  directives  concerning  the  oc- 
cupation of  China  were  Issued  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  assignment  of  specific 
marine  units  employed  was  effected  by  the 
commander  In  chief.  United  States  Pacific 
Fleet.  Marines  now  on  duty  In  China  are 
under  the  Immediate  tactical  command  of 
the  commanding  genera',  China  theater  (U.  S. 
Army).  Although  some  of  the  recent  news- 
paper publicity  may  indicate  otherviise.  from 
the  ofBclal  reports  that  I  have  seen,  it  appears 
that  unit  commanders  are  working  consci- 
entiously toward  the  accomplishment  of  their 
assigned  missions  and  are  handling  a  delicate 
situation  in  a  commendable  manner. 
Sincerely  yours. 

A.  H.  Tttrnace. 
Mafor  General,  USMC,  Assistant 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 


Statement  of  Free  Competlt've 
Enterprise,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

nj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  there  have 
been  sent  to  me  statements  by  various 
organizations  seeking  to  protect  eco- 
nomic liberty  in  the  United  States  and 
freedom  of  competitive  enterprise,  but  I 
have  never  found  so  forceful,  thought- 
ful or  well-balanced  a  statement  in  this 
field  as  that  recently  issued  by  an  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Association  for 
Fiee  Competitive  Enterprise,  of  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  there- 
fore ask  to  include  this  statement  with 
my  remarks  herewith: 

What  We  Might  Do  To  CiircK  th-  AtnsES 
Thai  Threaten  Our  American  System  of 
Fret  Competitive  Entehprise 

Freedom  of  competition  is  our  oojective. 
Freedom,  not  more  controls  For  we  take  It 
as  axiomatic  that  freedom,  not  conuoi.  is  the 
motivating  force  in  a  democratic  system  cuch 
as  ours.  Controls — whether  by  government 
or  by  private  organizations — can  only  namper 
and  limit  the  free  competition  of  private 
capitalism — and  destroy  it  in  the  end  Our 
objective  therefore  must  always  be  the  en- 
couragement of  competitive  enterprise,  rather 
than  its  control. 

The  following  are  suggestions — not  an 
cdopted  program,  but  merely  suggestions 
that  point  out  the  possible  areas  which  we 
may  search  for  courses  of  action — when  our 
organization  is  ready  to  function  through 
properly  constituted  committees. 
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fVeld    of    agriculture.    Government 

sponsored  research,  and  has  spent 

ou  this  work.    Pmnners  have  bene- 

from    this    research    (which    is 

available  to  all)   and  the  public 

has  benefited   a  hundred-fold   lor 

spent  in  such  research. 

program   of    research   could    be 

by  Government   for   the   benefit 

J — with    the    results    free    to    all 

rbere  Is  sound  precedent  for  such 

well  as  great  need. 

effectiveness  of  Government  re- 
consider  the   atomic-bomb   develop- 
practlcal    way    to    release    atomic 
found  in  less  than  4  years.     Pri- 
had  not  found  the  solution  In 
men   had    worSed  on   It.     Ob- 
cjcvernment   can    provide   better    ro- 
research,  and  quite  as  obviously 
research  can  get  resulU. 
coheeivable.  of  course,  that  some  huge 
c  arporatlon    like   General    Motors   or 
c  }uld  have  finally  tiarneaaed  atomic 
But  It  probably  would  have  taken 
And  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
there   would    (judging   from   past 
vlth  aimllar  corporations)    have 
IMHiatllC    ssreements    with    the 
and  probably  with  the  Japs 
case,  how   long   would  free  enter- 
with  atomic  power  the  private  prop- 
or  two  great  corporations? 

of  the  patent  laua  to  prevent  abuse 
of  the  patent  privilege 

0(|vernment  grants  patent  holders  cer- 
and  advantages  In  the  use  uf 
with    the    object    of    encouraging; 
tlevelopment      When     a     patent 
«  tbboids  from  the  public  the  benefit 
t — to  protect  his  investment  in 
ts.    for    Instance— he    clearly    is 
ttw    privilege   of    patent    protection 
by     the     Government.     Deliberate 
of  patented  developoMnU  from 
t.  or  any  other  abuse  at  patent  pro- 
^bnukl  votd  the  tight  to  protection 
of  our  patent  laws  in  this  respect 
erdue. 


oertve 


enforcement    of    the    antttruat 
laws 
tltruht  Division  of  the  Department 
should  have  more  funds  to  wor)t 
is    wou!d    not    cost    us    money    in 
would  make  money      For  example: 
Antitrust  Division  was  given  on.y 
In  the  first  6  months  of  that  year 
orcement    proceedings    resulted    In 
000  In  fines  paid  into  the  Federal 
Of  course,  the  Antitrust  Division 
lun    to   collect   fines:    this   point    ;s 
up  only  to  Illustrate  that  the  Federal 
would  not  be  out  of  pocket  it 
I  llowance    were    made    for    antitrust 
ent 

lly  great   benefits   of  enforcement 

the  public      In  one  single  case  tho 

of  Chicago  were  saved  about 

a  year.     And  there  Is.  of  course. 

measuring  in  dollars  and  cents  the 

our  democratic  .«^ystem.  of  malntaln- 

of  competition. 

resistance  to  the  ever-recumng  at- 
to  obtain  immunity  of  the  anti- 
ws 
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industry  has  members  who  thinic 
antitrust  lava  should  not  be  ap- 

hem.  Frequently  conditions  within 
ry  became  such  that  an  usscctatiou 


purporting  to  speak  for  the  entire  industry 
4n«T»ri«  exemption  from  the  operation  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  In  recent  years  tre- 
mendous pressure  has  been  brought  upon 
Congress  to  secure  such  exemption  by  one 
Industry  after  another.  It  is  not  In  the 
public  Interest  to  whittle- away  the  eCectlve- 
neaa  of  the  antitrust  lavs  simply  because  nn 
Interested  group  fears  prosecution  under 
them.  The  general  public  should  be  made 
aware  df  these  attempts  to  secure  special 
concessions  and  the  legislation  which  would 
confer  them  should  be  opposed  with  determi- 
nation. We  refer  speciflcBlly  to  present 
efforts  to  obtain  immunity  on  the  part  of 
ratlroads  and  certain  large  insurance  com- 
pan.es. 

Gofemmenf.  financial  and  legal  ms^Mtmnce  to 
inventors  or  bu-^inessmen  who  are  flnan- 
ciall^  unable  to  defend  their  patents 
Many  a  business  has  been  throttled,  and 
many  an  Inventor  has  been  kept  from  enjoy- 
ing the  benefits  of  bis  patent  because  of  a 
suit  for  infringement  brought  against  blm 
by  a  powerful  corporation  In  such  cases,  it 
is  almost  inevitable  that  the  small  patent 
holder  must  yield  to  the  rich  corporation — 
because  patent  litigation  ts  long  and  costly. 
It  is  suggested  that  Government  be  required 
by  law  tc  subsidize  patent  litigation— thus 
giving  both  parties  to  the  suit  an  even  break. 
Here  again  we  have  good  precedent  for  tuch 
a  law — even  a  common  criminal  is  furnuhed 
legal  counsel  for  his  defense  if  he  is  unable 
to  secure  such  counsel  with  his  own>  means. 

GofemrrfTif  aid  to  those  whose  livelihood  is 
taken  away  by  technological  improve- 
ments 

The  refusal  of  labor  to  use  labsr-savlng 
equipment  is  a  restraint  of  trade — and  must 
be  so  considered.  But  along  with  th.s  fitmer 
attitude  toward  such  restraints,  we  should 
adopt  measures  to  compensate  Spending  re- 
employment) labor  displaced  by  labor-saving 
equipment.  It  is  largely  the  fear  of  unem- 
ployment and  Insecurity  that  prompts  paint- 
ers to  refuse  to  use  fast  spray-painting  equip- 
ment, or  cement  finishers  to  work  on  con- 
crete mixed  In  transit  We  cannot  in  fair- 
ness take  aLfirmer  attitude  against  all  such 
forms  of  "TVt  her -bedding"  by  labor  unless 
we  first  remoye  labors  dread  of  displacement 
by  adopting  measures  for  compensation,  re- 
straining, and  reemployment. 
Cooperative  tqnipment  pools  for  small 
farmers,  and  the  encutiragement  of  cooper- 
ative marketing  of  farm  products 
Much  of  the  difficulty  of  a  large  class  of 
farmers  arises  Irom  the  operation  of  farms 
too  small  to  be  eOclently  mechanized.  Co- 
operative pools  from  which  the  farmer  can 
seciue  the  use  of  the  more  expenfive  ma- 
'  chines  would  immensely  benefit  the  smaller 
farmers. 

Another  aid  to  all  classes  of  farmers  would 
be  the  establishment  of  more  marketing  co- 
operatives. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  cooperatives  trying  to  sell  some- 
thing to  the  farmer,  and  so  few  trying  to  sell 
bis  produce  to  better  advanuge.  Siirely  the 
farmer's  disadvantrge  lies  as  much  in  the 
dlsorganiz?d  market  for  farm  products,  as  In 
the  too  profitable  pricing  of  the  things  be 
must  buy 

A  notable  example  of  the  effectiveness  of 
marketing  co-cps  Is  the  egg  auctions  at 
Wooscer  and  Versailles.  Ohio.  These  auctions 
not  only  increased  greatly  the  participating 
farmer'i  income  from  his  eggs,  but  also  raised 
the  quality  of  the  eggs  marketed. 

The  establishment  of  similar  marketing 
co-ops  for  all  possible  classes  of  farm  pro- 
duce should  be  encouraged  by  mure  active 
Government  effort. 

Provision  for  making  new  capital  available 
to  the  small  business 
When  General  Motors  needs  new  capital 
for  expansion,  investment  bankers  find  no 
trouble  in  supplying  the  funds  quickly.  In 
fact,  large  corporations  like  General  Motors 


have  sufficient  reserves  to  finance  new  con- 
struction. For  example,  large  corporations 
are  financing  reconversion  without  the  aiJ 
of  bankers.  But  a  small  factory  In  need  cf 
money  has  the  greatest  difficulty  In  finding 
It.  There  Is  no  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration for  the  little  fellow  SDmethIng 
must,  be  done  for  the  small  business  in  th.a 
respect.  And  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  furnishes  Hmple  precedent.  Why 
not  permit  banks  to  buy  the  stock  of  small 
companies  and  resell  It  to  Investors  in  tl-e 
form  of  participating  shares,  thus  averaging 
the  investor's  risk  so  that,  with  a  percentage 
of  any  loss  gutfanteed  by  government,  tte 
investor's  risk  would  be  Indeed  small.  Good 
precedent  for  this  device  also  has  been  estab- 
lished—In  the  Federal  guaranty  of  bank  d>^- 
poslta.  S^me  such  arrangement  as  this  wouid 
not  only  enable  many  small  businesses  to 
expand,  but  would  also  ftirnish  profitable  new 
business  to  the  thrusands  of  smaller  com- 
mercial banks. 

I 

Toxofion  program  ' 

As  a  -further  means  of  encouraging  free 
competitive  enterprise,  tax  methods  must  be 
developed  to  encourage  the  development  of 
free  competitive  enterprise  and  penalize  the 
accumulation  of  monopoly  profits 

The  t^hnical  details  for  such  a  tax  pro- 
gram require  further  litudy  but  are  possil^Ie 
of  achievement. 


1945  a  Record  for  Msrchact  Marioe  FIcm 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAff&-^ 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE?? 

Tuesdau  January  15.  1946 

Mr  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
OFD.  I  inclade  the  following  article  by 
Frank  J.  Taylor,  president  of  the  Ami'r- 
ican  Merchant  Marine  Institute: 
1945  A  RCC020  I  OR  MmcHANT  Ftrrr— Bfook- 

LTN    NESVE    CTNTER     FCt     GREATEST    OCZMtlC 

Movement  in  Hist  out 
(By    Frank    J.   Taylor,    president.    Ameri<*an 
Merchant  Marine  Institute) 

The  year  1945  will  go  down  In  history  as 
the  peak  year  for  the  American  merch  ait 
msrine.  surpassing  all  others  In  number  of 
vessels  opersted.  volume  ol  cargo  carried  und 
number  of  troops  transported  on  United 
States  ships.  Some  130  private  steamsiiip 
companies,  serving  as  general  agents  for  the 
War  Shipping  Administration,  made  thfse 
records  possible  with  efficient  managemtn*. 
and  operation  of  the  world's  largest  merchi  nt 
fieet. 

It  is  only  natural  that  Brooklyn  should 
have  had  a  prominent  part  in  these  efforts 
of  the  shipping  industry  as  its  warterfront. 
Which  stretches  from  Greenpoint  to  P?\ 
Ridge,  has  been  extremely  active  not  o  .;■ 
during  1945  but  also  in    he  entire  war  peri<xl. 

SaiLLIANT   WAS   RECOtO 

As  headquarters  for  the  New  York  Port  ct 
Embarkation,  the  borough  served  as  the  ne-ve 
center  of  the  greatest  oceanic  movement  ol 
humanity  in  all  history.  The  return  of  Am?r- 
Ican  troops  from  the  war  zones  has  been  the 
merchant  marine's  No  1  task  since  VE-  and 
VJ-days.  With  the  homeward  fiow  of  sen 
Increasing  with  each  month,  a  record  was  set 
In  November  when  more  than  halt  a  million 
GFs  landed  at  New  York  Boston.  !»nd  Han.p- 
ton  Hoads  During  that  30-dav  period  12 
soldiers  each  minut.-  went  down  the  gang- 
plank to  American  soil  Despite  the  use  of 
seme   foreign-flag   lineis   in    this   service.  00 
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percent  of  the  troops  came  home  on  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels. 

While  American  shipping  can  look  back  on 
a  brilliant  war  record  which  has  earned  It 
the  acclaim  of  all  military  leaders,  the  Indus- 
try realizes  that  Its  war  Job  Is  far  from  com- 
pleted In  1946  It  will  continue  to  bring 
home  our  soldiers  from  overseas  and  maintain 
supply  lines  to  those  making  up  our  armies 
cf  occupation  Other  hlphly  essential  serv- 
ices of  world-wide  nature  will  emirfoy  a  great 
amount  of  shipping. 

Ach«TIES  CONTINUE 

The  ending  of  the  war  has  witnessed  but 
little  respite  for  the  merchant  marine.  For 
Instance,  more  shlpe  sailed  from  New  Tcrk 
and  other  east  coast  ports  in  November  1945 
than  during  the  peak  wartime  month.  Amer- 
ican ships  not  employed  In  transport  service 
are  providing  desperately  needed  raw  mate- 
rials, food,  and  rehabilitation  supplies  to  war- 
torn  Europe.  Services  of  this  nature  will  re- 
quire a  large  share  of  our  merchant  mariiie 
Xor  many  months  to  come. 

Merchant  shipping,  which  was  the  first  In- 
dustry in  America  to  liecome  totally  mo- 
bilized for  war.  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly 
be  the  last  to  be  returned  to  a  peacetime 
basis.  No  American  dry  cargo  or  passenger 
vessels  have  been  returned  to  private  own- 
ership. The  dissolution  of  the  Allied  ship- 
ping pools  under  the  control  of  the  United 
Maritime  Authority  Is  expected  to  take  place 
on  March  2.  1946.  The  speed  with  which 
shipping  Is  returned  to  private  ownership 
and  operation  by  our  Govermnent  after  that 
date  will  have  considerable  effect  on  the 
American  competitive  poeltlon  with  foreign 
nations. 

MANT   PROBLEMS   AHEAD 

The  American  merchant  marine  now.  for 
the  first  time  since  the  clipper-ship  era, 
equipped  with  sufficient  new.  fast,  and  eco- 
nomical tonnage,  can  be  of  Immeasurable 
service  to  an  expanded  foreign  commerce. 
Our  merchant  fieet  will  transport  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  factories  abroad  and  return 
loaded  with  raw  materials  for  further  pro- 
duction and  processing.  New  fleets  of  pas- 
senger liners  to  provide  the  best  in  oceanic 
comfort,  luxury,  and  safety  are  being  built 
or  are  on  the  drawing  boards.  Their  con- 
struction was  impossible  during  wartime. 

The  gradual  transition  from  war  cargoes  to 
commercial  cargoes  has  been  responsible  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1945  for  the  easing  of 
rationing.  Howerej.  this  Is  not  private  op- 
eration, as  all  freight  revenues  earned  are 
for  the  account  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Many  difficult  and  complex  problems  lie 
ahead  for  American  shipping  during  its  re- 
turn to  private  ownership  and  operation. 
However,  the  best  minds  and  experience 
Within  the  Industry  which  coped  success- 
fully with  the  problems  of  war  will  aiso  sur- 
mount the  problems  of  peace. 


Lateral  Canal  Project  on  Red  Rirer 


EXTENSION}  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OP  LOUISIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Homer 
H.  Harris,  of  Alexandria.  La.,  at  the 
hearing  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors.  His 
statement  is  as  follows: 


The  case  for  the  Red  Rlrer  lateral  canal, 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  United  States  Army,  by  the  State 
of  Louisiana  Department  of  Public  Works  In 
August  1945.  Is  a  very  conservative  docu- 
ment, wherein  the  engineers  who  prepared 
that  brief  were  careful  to  Include  only  data 
and  statistics  dealing  with  the  subject  that 
were  substantiated  and  backed  up  by  the 
facts  and  reports  from  only  a  p.^rtial  list  of 
shippers  and  receivers  of  freight  in  the  trade 
areas  that  will  be  served  'oy  Ihis  canal.  In 
fact,  these  gentlemen  "leaned  over  back- 
tvard"  In  order  that  there  could  be  no  rea- 
sonable contradictions  made  by  anyone  as 
to  the  figures  and  data  submitted  to  support 
its  case  for  the  economic  necessity  to  con- 
struct this  canal.    . 

My  residence  address  is  Alexandria,  which 
is  located  in  the  very  heart  of  Louisiana  In 
addition  to  having  been  a  member  of  the 
State  board  of  public  works  for  the  past  6 
years.  I  have  been  onpag»  In  buslnesfi  in 
Rapides  Parish  where  Alexandria  Is  located, 
for  the  past  34  years.  op)eratlng  during  that 
time  a  large  plantation  and  at  present  am 
owner  and  general  manaeer  of  tlie  largest 
wholesale  and  retail  lumber  and  building- 
material  business  in  central  Louisiana. 
Tl-iesb  operations,  together  with  servini;  as  a 
member  of  the  Rapides  Parish  School  Board 
and  the  Rapides  Parish  police  Jury,  which  is 
the  governing  body  of  the  parish,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  civic  enterprises,  has  enabled 
me  to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness and  political  economy  of  the  area  which 
this  canal  is  proposed  tc  serve.- 

Along  he  route  of  the  lateral  canal,  which 
Includes  Red  River  Valley  in  Louisiana.  Is  one 
of  the  highest  developed  areas  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  but  Red  River  Valley  will  never 
attain  Its  full  economic  potentiality  until  It 
has  water  transportation. 

Alexandria's  trade  territory  extends  60 
miles  in  every  direction  and  can  be  easily 
visualized  as  a  circle  100  miles  in  diameter, 
which  is  served  by  Alexandria's  many  wh61e- 
sale  and  distributing  houses,  handling  such 
heavy  goods  as  lumber,  building  materials 
and  supplies,  hardware,  mill  supplies,  farm 
Implements,  and  machinery,  food  supplies, 
fertilizers,  and  other  commodities  too  numer- 
ous to  mention. 

Alexandria  and  suburbs  with  a  population 
of  60.000  is  one  of  the  Important  wholesale 
distribution  and  agricultural  centers  of  Lou- 
isiana. It  has  a  very  large  tonnage  of  freight 
both  In-bound  and  out-bound,  at  the  present 
time,  and  with  water  transportation  serving 
this  area.  Its  possibilities  for  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  stupendous. 

IDespite  the  fact  that  Alexandria  Is  at  pres- 
ent served  by  five  railroads  and  many  paved 
highways.  It  has  suffered  for  many  years  and 
Is  still  suffering  from  Inadequate  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  handle  its  freight  tonnage 
In  a  prompt  and  economically  satisfactory 
manner. 

The  lack  of  water  transportation  Is  hold- 
ing the  area  back  from  an  otherwise  rapid 
development  of  its  natural  resource-s.  and 
unlike  many  other  sections  of  the  country, 
this  area  already  has  a  large  freight  tonnage 
movement,  and  Its  shippers  and  receivers  of 
freight  aie  ready  and  anxious  to  moke  use 
of  water  transportation  as  soon  as  It  becomes 
available. 

It  Is  a  recognized  fact  by  the  highest  mil- 
itary authorities  here  In  Washington  that 
central  Louisiana  provided  the  Army  the  fin- 
est military  maneuver  area  In  the  whole 
United  States  during  the  past  war. 

This  was  attested  by  the  numerous  Army 
camp  and  air  base  installations  within  this 
area  adjacent  to  Alexandria,  and  the  large 
portion  of  our  Army  that  received  training 
in  central  Louisiana.  It  was  In  this  Ideal 
maneuver  area  thau  most  of  our  outsl;andlrg 
and  highest  ranking  Army  generals  for  the 
first  time  experienced  the  opportunity  to 
command  very  large  units  of  men,  under 
similar  conditions  that  they  were  later  to 


encounter  In  Africa,  Europe,  and  In  the  Pa- 
cific. The  benefits  for  ovor-all  command 
training  afforded  our  Army  commanders  by 
this  Idenl  maneuver  area  contributed  -In  a 
large  manner  to  the  ultimate  victory  for  cur-i 
trocps. 

Had  the  Red  River  lateral  canal  been  in 
operation  during  the  war  and  Army  training 
period.  Its  ccs  would  have  been  to  a  great 
extent  saved  by  the  Government  in  trans- 
portation costs  of  the  eiiormous  tonnage 
shipped  m  and  out  of  this  Alexandria  area, 
where  hundred^ of  trainloads  of  heavy  Army 
ordnance,  tanks,  trucks,  ammunition,  sup- 
plier, and  equipment  were  of  necefSity  traiis- 
ported  by  costly  rail  shipments. 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  no  question  as  to  the 
economic  justification  for  the  Red  River 
lateral  canal  project.  Its  necessity  is  so  very 
apparent  to  even  a  casual  observer,  and  the 
more  the  matter  is  Investigated  and  the  facts 
end  figures  checked  and  verified,  the  stronger 
the  case  for  the  canal  is  found  to  be. 

The  canal  is  Justified  by  tonnage  already 
available,  and  there  is  a  very  great  potential 
tonnage  that  will  only  be  available  when 
water  transportation  becomes  a  reality. 
Much  of  this  additional  tonnage  and  the  de- 
velojiment  to  the  urea  that  It  will  bring  will 
never  be  obtained  with  our  present  inade- 
quate transportation  facilities. 

To  sum  up.  I  wish  to  assure  your  board 
that  the  facts  and  figures  already  presented 
In  the  case  for  the  Red  River  lateral  canal  are 
sound,  true,  and  very  conservative.  There  Is 
no  need  to  discount  any  part  of  It;  on  the 
other  hand,  th<^'e  is  much  more  tonnage  that 
could  be  found  and  added  tf  time  were  taken 
to  gather  up  the  data. 

My  long  residence  in  this  valley,  close  ex- 
perience and  observation,  and  broad  Infor- 
matirn  as  to  the  economy  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  warrants  the  statement  that  there 
Is  no  place  in  the  United  States  where  water 
transportation  Is  more  necessary  than 
through  Bed  River  Valley  In  Louisiana. 

I  thank  you  kindly,  for  your  attention,  and 
will  appreciate  your  favorable  consideration 
of  this  Important  project. 


Free  Enterprise  or  Socialism? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  offer  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Journal-American  in 
itsjssue  of  January  4.  Much  misinfor- 
mation has  been  given  the  public  relative 
to  the  full  employment  bill  which  pa.sst»d 
the  Senate  recently.  The  editorial  which 
follows  points  out  clearly  the  obnoxious 
features  of  the  Senate  bill.  The  Ma- 
nasco  bill  which  the  House  committee  has 
sub.stituted  for  the  Senate  bill  is  the  type 
of  legislation  which  anyone  interested 
in  preserving  our  free  enterprise  system, 
under  which  we  have  become  the  rich- 
est, most  prosperous  country  the  world 
has  ever  known,  can  enthusiastically  sup- 
port. The  editorial  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  so-called  full  employment  bill 
would  do  to  this  country : 

TUX    ENTERPSISB    OB    SOCIALISM  T 

On  January  16  a  Conference  Committee  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  will  meet  In  one 
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or  the  other  must  be  accepted  in 

the  choice  made,  if  accepted  by 

IS,  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon 

and  future  progrers  of  the  Na- 


bin  is  the  so-called  full -em - 

bill  which  the  upper  House  passed 

diluted  form 

with  the  general  welfare  bill,  this 

rould  Inflict  the  British  Beveridge 

I  tate  socialism  upon  this  country. 

establish   deficit   financing   and 

expenditures  as  the  permanent 

and  would  subject  agriculture, 

commerce,    and    employment    to 

control . 
was  so  evident  that  the  House  of 
es  refused  to  pass  the  fuU-em- 
blll  in  any  guise, 
the  House  substituted  an  entirely 
called   the   employment-pro- 
)111.  which  was  drafted  In  Its  Qom- 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  De- 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
CAaTEX  Manasco.  of  Alabama. 
fi)ndamental  difference   between   the 

Is  this: 
employment-production    bill    would 
American  system  of  competitive 
rise,  which  the  full-employment 
destroy, 
the  terms  of  the  Manasco  bUl.  "the 
kg  policy  of  the  United  States"  will 
time  be  declared  by  law  to  be — 
Preserving     and     encouraging     the 
economic  system  of  free  competl- 
ise  and  fostering  the  Investment 
capital  in  trade,  agriculture,  com- 
In  the  development  of  the  natu- 
of  the  United  States: 
mg  In  the  development  and  maln- 
of   conditions    favorable    to   stimu- 
business.  and    especially    small 
and    to    promoting    continuous 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  (acil- 
1  iroductlon; 

^ccuraglng  individual  Initiative; 
voiding  competition  of  government 
business  enterprise;   and 
Adopting    sound    fiscal    policies    and 
the  credit  of  the  Unltc^d  States." 
bill  would  therefore  not  only 
collectlvlst  theories  of  the  full  em- 
blU  Itself,  but  would  also  put  Con- 
record  against  other  proposals  which 
employment  bill  contemplates.  In- 
the  various  bills  that  would  super- 
States  by  dividing  the  Nation  up 
regions  under  the  totalitarian  con- 
Ft^deral  authorities. 

t  actual  problems,  the  Manasco  bill 
>rovldes  for  a  permanent  Council  of 
.Advisers,  to  be  composed  of  three 
members  who  would  receive  salaries 
a  year  each  and  who  wotild  make 
studies  cf  economic  and  employ- 
to  guide  the  Congress  and  the 


pri  rate 


Iidanasco 
the 


authorizes  no  appropriations  of  in- 

imounts  for  undefined  purpoaes,  and 

no  bureaucratic  administrative 


Itself  must  act  upon  any  recom- 
made. 

bill  thus  not  only  fortifies  the 
system   in   America — It   also 
in  effect,  the  legislative  functions  of 
under  the  Constitution. 


Obviously,  if  Congress  is  going  to  pass  an 
employment  bill  at  all.  it  should  be  the 
employment  production  bill  to  encourage  the 
American  system  of  free  compe.tltive  enter- 
prise. 


Overseas  Men  Seek  Action  in  Providing 
Replacements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BCOTHE  LUCE 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda'j.  January  15.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  following  letters  from 
various  groups  of  servicemen  now  sta- 
tioned overseas.  These  letters,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  today,  are 
profitable  reading  for  any  legislator  or 
citizen  interested  in  the  presen:  crisis  of 
morale  in  our  armed  forces. 

It  is  significant  that  these  men  show 
no  sign  of  disloyalty,  as  has  been  charged 
by  some  observers.  On  the  contrary, 
they  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  Congress  which  has  ignored  the 
advice  and  the  pleading  of  the  generals 
under  whom  these  men  fought  and  won- 

What  they  ask  is  that  the  Congress  act 
to  safeguard  their  victories  by  arranging 
properly  trained  replacements  over  the 
period  of  time  which  it  will  require  to 
put  in  force  the  machinery  of  peace. 
Conquering  forces  have  seldom  arked  for 
less  at  the  hands  of  their  civilian  repre- 
sentatives. 

The  letters  follow: 

OVnSIAS      MtM       SZSX      ACnOW — CONCRKSS      IS 
BLASCCD    roa    DILATOUHIH    Dt    PBOVIDINC    U- 

rLAcnmm 

To  the  EDiToa  or  im  Nrw  Youc  Tiuts: 

From  December  1941  to  the  close  of  the  war 
Congress  established  a  record  of  patriotism 
and  statesmanship  seldom  equaled  in  the 
history  of  any  democracy.  The  majority 
acted  swiftly  in  every  emergency  and  gener- 
ally supported  to  the  fullest  extent  the  de- 
sires of  the  President  and  of  the  people.  Such 
things  are  not  forgotten  swiftly. 

Since  the  close  of  the  war,  however,  a 
marked  change  has  come  over  Congress.  Now 
one  hears  the  voices  of  isolationists,  of  arch- 
conser\atlves  too  old  to  change  or  see  the 
new  light  of  freedom  which  the  war  brought. 
Worst  of  all  one  now  hears  the  voices  of  pro- 
fessional politicians  who  cannot  believe  in 
democratic  principles  because  they  have  none 
themselves. 

Congress  was  asked  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  by  the  wisest  generals  to  pass  ap- 
propriate legislation  in  order  that  a  steady 
flow  of  replacements  to  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
cific would  be  Insured.  Of  course.  Congress 
of  the  war  years  would  have  acted  at  once. 
Now  the  politicians,  the  so-called  national- 
ists, recoil  in  horror  at  such  a  positive  act. 
They  cannot  believe  it  Is  necessary,  though 
it  is  true  they  declaim  loudly  that  fascism 
must  never  rise  again.  They  raise  the  old 
hackneyed  bogy  of  militarism,  they  scream 
about  injustices  in  the  court-martial  system, 
they  beg  the  question,  they  Ignore  the  ques- 
tion, they  bury  the  question  in  the  cluttered 
trivia  of  their  minds. 

In  short  they  cannot  support  a  contro- 
Terslal  problem  becstise  they  fear  they  would 
lose  votes.  They  have  not  yet  learned  that  it 
they  lead  the  people  boldly  and  resolutely 
then  the  people  wiU  ineviubly  follow. 


The  soldier  overseas  does  not  ask  that  he 
be  pulled  out  overnight  and  leave  choas  be- 
hind. He  does  not  ask  that  the  Army  be  dis- 
banded, the  cfflcers  shot,  the  equipment 
Junked,  the  obligations  Ignored.  All  he  asks, 
all  he  demands  is  that  as  an  American  citl- 
sen  and  as  a  soldier  he  be  treated  as  such 
and  not  as  an  embarassing  relative  who  hav- 
ing earned  his  right  to  live  is  now  forgotten. 

The  discerning  soldier  does  not  blame  the 
^'ar  Department  (or  the  virtual  cessation  of 
redeployment.  He  could  not.  because  Con- 
gress alone  is  to  blame.  He  sees  with  nausea 
tl?e  sorry  spectacle  of  these  elderly  politicians 
mouthing  their  worn  platitudes  and  hearing 
only  the  cry  of  frantic  constituents  whom 
the  Congressmen  incite  by  th  Ir  irresolution. 

The  soldier  realizes  that  as  a  legislative 
body  the  American  Congress  has  far  less 
courage  than  the  English  Parliament.  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  soldier  asks  very  little  really. 
He  desires  no  one  to  give  more  than  he  has 
sacrificed.  He  simply  wants  a  universal  draft 
law  passed  In  order  that  rotation  of  men  will 
be  a  fact  and  not  a  fantasy  No  Intelligent 
man  could  call  this  unreasonable. 

S  Sgt.  JAMts  R  Jackson 
(And    605    men.    One    Thousand    Two 
Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth  Combat 
Battalion). 

Nt^NrE:ic.  Gexmant.  January  11.  1948. 

ACTION,  NOT  STATXMCNTS.   WANTO 

To  the  EorroK  or  ths  New  Tosk  Tiicn: 

Latest  statements  from  high  offlclals  on  the 
redeployment  chaos  are  ambiguoiu  and  do 
not  clarify  this  unjustifiable  and  deplorable 
situation  We  are  homesick,  demoralized 
former  Eighth  Air  Force  personnel  who  are 
being  penalized  by  the  Army's  Indiscriminate 
redeployment  policy.  We  are  non-VD  or 
court-martial  cases,  definitely  nonessential. 
We  average  26  months  overseas  and  3  years 
In  the  Army  and  are  eligible  for  discharge. 
Low-pointers  are  being  discharged  home 
while  we  remain  because  of  lack  of  replace- 
ments, us  stated  by  "brass."  We  ask  for 
definite  actlop  and  not  mere  statements. 

Eight  Hunokco  Men.  Two  HuffDaro 

AND   TWENTT-rOURTH    QUARTESMAS- 

TER  Truck  Company. 
HoNiNCTON,  England.  January  12,  1948. 


IDLENESS   PALLS 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

Give  your  readers  all  the  facts.     If  we  are 
psychiatric   cases,    there    are    300.000   of   us. 
Why  maintain  an  idle  occupation  army,  sane 
or  otherwise.  In  the  peaceful  Philippines? 
Enlisted  Men.  One  Thousand  and 
Second    Engineer    Forestry    Bat- 

TAUON. 

Manila.  January  11.  1946. 

delays  protested 
To  the  EorroH  or  the  New  York  Times: 

We.  the  undersigned,  as  a  duly  elected  com- 
mittee of  three,  represent  the  enlisted  men 
of  Headquarters  Company,  Vienna  Area 
Command. 

The  great  majority  of  this  group  were 
members  of  Infantry  and  armored  divisions 
and  Include  men  who  wear  the  Purple  Heart. 
Sliver  Star,  and  Bronze  Star  earned  in  com- 
bat. We  intend  to  refute  the  opinions  and 
statements  expressed  by  leading  military  and 
civilian  officials  In  their  attemptb  to  Justify 
the  slowdown  in  demobilization.  We  are 
furious  with  the  statement  of  Lieutenant 
General  Collins  that  "the  number  of  men 
still  overseas  who  heard  a  shot  fired  in  this 
war  is  not  very  great."  To  abolish  now  a 
system  by  which  men  could  almost  count  the 
days  until  they  would  be  home  Is  prima  facie 
unfair  and  we  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
sccept  It  without  expressing  our  position. 
We  know  from  what  we  see  about  us  daily,  not 
fnnn  month -old  reports,  that  the  staff  of  14,- 
000  American  soldiers  in  Vienna  with  minor 
reorganisation  could  be  reduced  to  7.C00  im- 
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mediately  without  impairing  the  eflkclency 
of  the  military  task  here  We  are  told  that  a 
similar  condition  exists  throughout  the  en- 
tire American  occupation  zone. 

The  highly  mobile  police  force  that  could 
handle  the  Job  U  out  of  gas.  Why?  Draft 
boards  cfcnnot  furnish  men  to  replace  soldiers 
who  served  when  Boldiering  was  dangerous. 
Why?  The  statements  of  our  high  military 
officials  Indicate  that  they  have  no  facts  or 
are  afraid  to  use  them  A  smoke  screen  of 
words  Is  being  used  to  cover  ulterior  motives. 
We  are  angered  with  being  misrepresented 
and  lied  ab<iut  We  cannot  accept  more  weak 
excuses.  Won't  the  people  of  the  United 
States  help  us  In  our  struggle  for  release  from 
these  brass  chains' 

Sgt  Alexander  N  Rubin". 
8^*   Harry  P  McKean. 
Corp.  Ezra  Lapides. 

Vienna.  January  10.  194S. 

TROUBLE    PEAFED    IN     AUSTRIA 

To  the  Editor  or  the  Nfw  York  Tikis: 

Your  stand  on  redeployment  demonstra- 
tions Is  In  keeping  with  the  best  American 
ideal,  but  objectively  speahlng  there  will  be 
no  end  to  Them  until  favorable  action  Is 
taken  by  Congress  Because  of  the  breach 
of  faith  and  the  subsequent  demonstrations 
we  have  lost  all  prestige  In  Austria  and  are 
now  a  laughingstock.  Within  7  days.  I 
predict.  80  percent  of  the  American  strength 
here  will  be  out  of  Austria  or  In  mutiny 

Stuart  M.  Thompson 
Salzbu£G.  January  11.  1948. 


pair  deal  sought 

To  the  Edttor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

We  want  a  fair  democratic  deal  for  all 
soldiers.  We  want  (1)  a  set  time  hmlt  for 
overseas  service  not  subject  to  change.  (2V 
a  set  time  limit  for  all  Army  service  not  sub- 
ject to  change,  (3>  more  similarity  between 
the  requirements  for  the  pretent  draft  and 
the  requirements  for  release  from  the  Army. 
The  ex-OIs  are  the  men  who  know  of  our 
plight.     Help  us  to  get  a  (air  deal 

Eighty  Members  of  Second  Med- 
ical General  Dispensary. 
Franktukt,  Germany,  January  11,  1946. 


A  Timely  Suggestion  to  Mr.  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  Is  scheduled  to 
either  give  us  by  his  personal  appearance 
or  send  to  us  on  Thursday  a  message  on 
the  State  of  the  Union.  I  am  sure  when 
he  prepares  such  an  important  mes- 
sage— if  he  does  his  own  writing — the 
President  receives  some  very  sound 
advice.  In  the  event,  however,  that  he 
may  re.«;ort  to  "ghost"  writers  I  submit 
herewith  for  the  Record  what  T  believe  to 
be  a  very  worth-while,  carefully. prepared 
speech  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  I  rug- 
gest  Mr.  Truman  read  it  carefully  before 
appearing  on  your  rostrum  In  this  House 
on  Thursday: 

AH  OPEN  LETTER  to  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Dka»Mr.  President:  As  stockholders  In  the 
great  corporation  of  which  you  are  President, 
we  desire  to  help  m  whatever  way  we  can  to 
promote  the  successful  operation  of  that  great 
enterprise  known  as  the  United  States  of 
America.    We  understand  that  you  will  soon 


advise  our  board  of  directors,  the  Congress, 
on  the  condition  of  our  enterprise. 

For  what  it  may  he  worth  to  you.  we  have 
drawn  up  a  suggested  draft  of  your  forthcom- 
ing message  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  which  represents,  we  believe,  the  views 
of  many  of  your  stocltholders. 
"To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

"1.  We  have  successfully  concluded  two 
great  wars,  which  have  been  enormously 
costly  in  lives  and  treasure.  I  urge  you  to 
pass  immediately  a  resolution  declarliig  that 
the  state  of  war  has  ended,  and  that  we  are 
now  at  peace  with  the  world.  In  the  conduct 
of  war  it  is  necessary  to  concentrate  enor- 
mous powers  In  the  Chief  Executive.  I  new 
desire  to  be  relieved  of  these  great  powers. 
I  desire  that  the  division  of  powers  between 
the  Coni?ress  and  the  President,  as  set  forth 
in  the  United  States  Constitution,  shall  be 
restored  without  unnecessary  delay. 

"2.  The  production  of  goods  and  services  is 
being  restrained  by  strikes  and  Industrial 
turmoil.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  National 
Industrial  Relations  Act  passed  by  Congress 
in  1935  is  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
turmoil.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  ob- 
jective of  this  act — the  relief  of  commerce 
from  the  burdens  due  to  strikes  and  Indus- 
trial strife — has  not  been  achieved.  Instead, 
th3  Wagner  Act  has  been  used  to  bring 
about  a  great  concentration  of  economic 
power,  so  that  single  Individuals  can  deter- 
mine whether  we  can  have  coal,  steel,  and 
automobiles  It  has  given  certain  individuals 
the  power  to  shut  off  essential  services,  such 
as  telephone  and  telegraph  service,  radio 
mus!c.  truck  and  bus  transportation,  the 
loaduig  and  unloading  of  ships.  I  ask  for  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  because  it  is  a  proven  falJure, 
because  it  gives  the  protection  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  economic  dictators,  and 
because  the  United  States  Constitution  does 
not  authorize  Congress  to  legislate  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  employer-employee  rela- 
tions. The  labor  laws  pfissed  by  Congress 
are  a  usurpation  of  powers  which  our  Con- 
stitution reserves  to  the  States.  Our  States 
differ  greatly  in  soil.  Industries,  climate, 
racial  stock,  and  urbanization.  Let  each 
State  enact  whatever  labor  laws  are  required 
to  meet  local  conditions  and  the  desires  of 
the  cUizens. 

"3.  I  ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  because  the  Constitution 
gives  Congress  no  authority  ^o  determine  the 
hours  a  citizen  shall  labor  or  the  wages  he 
shall  receive.  The  number  of  hours  that  a 
citizen  works  is  a  personal  matter  which  de- 
pends on  his  age.  health,  ambition,  and  cir- 
cumstances. Tliis  law  which  tends  to  re- 
strict the  hours  of  lalxir  necessarily  re- 
stricts production  and  lowers  the  standard 
of  living  of  our  citizens.  I  stiggest  the  repeal 
of  the  wages  and  hours  Irw 

"4.  I  ask  that  you  repeal  .«11  Federal 
laws  for  the  control  of  prices,  production, 
and  the  allocation  of  materials.  These  con- 
trols are  unnecessary  and  are  opposed  to  the 
principle  of  free  competitive  enterprise.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  war  expenditures 
were  financed  by  the  printing  of  Govern- 
ment bonds  and  other  promises  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  pay  dollars  at  some  future  time. 
This  enormous  supply  of  paper-promises  to 
pay  dollars,  which  now  exceeds  the  nominal 
value  of  bll  the  physical  wealth  of  the  people. 
,  has  greatly  depreciated  the  value  of  our 
paper  dollars.  The  operatlonr  of  the  OPA 
are  designed  to  maintain  a  fictitious  value, 
for  our  paper  dollars  and  to  deceive  the  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  the  true  worth  of  our  paper 
money.  If  the  elimination  of  price  controls 
results  in  a  great  rise  in  prices,  then  we  will 
know  the  true  va^ue  of  our  money  and  we 
can  then  base  our  actions  on  the  facts.  Lit- 
tle or  nothing  can  be  gained  by  substituting 
deception  for  truth.  To  continue  price  con- 
trols Is  to  make  the  Feder;  I  Government  a 
party  to  the  dubious  procedure  of  perpetuat- 
ing a  colossal  deception.    A  rise  In  prices  is 


the  InerltaDle  consequence  whenever  any 
government  pays  Its  billr  by  printing  money 
rather  than  by  levying  taxes.  It  is  impos- 
sible, by  devious  monetary  manipulations,  to 
escape  the  necessity  of  paying  for  govern- 
mental extravagance  and  the  enormous  ccsts 
of  the  war. 

"5.  It  is  only  a  corrupt  and  dishonest  gov- 
ernment that  destroys  the  value  of  the 
peoples'  money.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  American 
dollar.  To  restore  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  to  prevent  further  Inflation .  Congress 
should  increase  taxes  and  drastically  reduce 
Federal  expenditures  so  tl  at  there  may  be  no 
further  Increase  In  the  Federal  deb-  and  so 
that  in  the  near  future  the  debt  mp.y  te 
progressively  reduced.  Such  action  is  need- 
ed to  convince  our  people  that  Congress  Is 
determined  to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy 
our   monetary   system 

"6.  I  do  not  took  with  favor  on  laws  which 
tend  to  nationalize  agriculture.  I  ask  for  the 
repeal  of  all  laws  designed  to  Infiuence  the 
prices  or  the  production  of  farm  products. 
Our  farmers  are  not  Incompetent.  They 
shoud  be  free  to  operate  their  farms  without 
help  or  hindrance  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Serfdom  Is  outmoded,  and  we  should 
not  replace  the  lords  of  the  manor,  who  en- 
slaved thosfle  who  tolled  on  the  land  In 
feudal  times,  with  modern  lords  of  the  manor 
operating  from  the  Nation's  Capital. 

"7.  As  a  result  of  war.  there  is  much 
miserv'.  hunger,  and  suffering  in  other  lands. 
The  American  people  are  generous  and  rela- 
tively prosperous.  1  suggest  that  nations 
which  need  capital  to  restore  their  productive 
machinery  be  encouraged  to  sell  bonds  to 
those  Americans  who  desire  to  help  them  in 
the  tasks  of  rehabilitation.  I  hope  tliat  pri- 
vate orgaulEiitions  like  the  Red  Cross  will 
disclose  to  us  the  needs  of  those  who  suffer 
and  will  collect  funds  for  the  relet  of  the 
suffering  which  Is  the  aftermath  of  war.  1 
have  been  unable  to  find  In  our  Constitution 
any  article  whkh  authorizes  Congress  to  levy 
taxes  un  American  citizens  In  order  to  make 
loans  or  gifts  to  other  nations  or  to  aliens 
residing  in  other  lands. 

"8.  I  ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  as  of  June  30.  1047.  Legislation 
should  be  enacted  to  distribute  to  the  States 
on  that  date  any  funds  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated as  the  result  of  this  act.  on  an 
equfltable  basis.  The  relief  of  poverty  and 
destitution  should  be  handled  by  State  aiyi 
local  governmental  agencies  as  was  our  prac- 
tice for  150  years.  I  fall  to  find  in  the  United 
States  Constitution  any  article  which  au- 
thorizes Congress  to  care  for  destitute  citi- 
zens, or  to  establish  compulsory  and  dis- 
criminatory systems  of  Insurance,  or  to  pay 
money  to  citizens  because  they  are  not 
working. 

"9.  I  suggest  that  no  appropriations  be 
passed  for  Federal  housing.  It  is  not  the 
Junction  of  the  Federal  Government  to  build 
houses  for  the  people  to  live  In  any  more 
than  It  Is  the  function  of  the  Government  to 
make  shoes  for  them  to  wear  or  to  bake  bread 
for  them  to  eat  It  is  pure  hypocrisy  for 
Congress  to  give  lip  service  to  free  competi- 
tive enterprise  and  at  the  same  tim^  engage 
in  all  kinds  of  business  undertakings. 

"10.  There  may  be  certain  cases  In  which 
Federal  aid  to  the  States  Is  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. But  in  most  cases  Federal  aid  to 
the  States  should  not  be  granted.  There 
should  not  be  divided  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. The  plea  that  the  States  are  too 
poor  to  engage  In  certain  activities  and  that 
they  must  receive  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  specious.  The  total  wealth  and 
resources  of  the  citizens  of  the  States  are 
exactly  the  same  as  their  wealth  and  re- 
sources as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"11.  This  great  Nation  is  at  the  cross- 
roads of  destiny.  All  over  the  world  nations 
are  floundering  In  the  quicksands  of  social- 
ism and  communism.  We  ourselves  hsve 
gotten  off  the  main  highway  of  ecoiuanic 
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jid  constltutloiial  government.     I 

Congress  repeal   all   existing   laws 

not    have   unequivocal    constltu- 

thus  undoing  some  of  the 

in  the  past.     Respect  for  law 

Inculcated  tn  our  citizens  unless 

themselves  obey  the  law.     For 

law    IS    the    Constitution    of    the 

which  you  have  taken  an  oath 

.  protect,  and  defend.     I  also  took 

I  ask  you  to  restore  the  United 

I.  under  which  we  became 

great,   and   strong,   so   that   our 

children  may  have  the  great  prlvl- 

g  m  a  free  America      Whatever 

do,  let  us  preserve  this  Nation 

of  freedom,  so  that  liberty  may 

ery^here  perish  from  this  earth  " 

Socirrr  or  Sentinil*. 


(anal  Project,  Red  Rirer 


JTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  THlj  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Loui-^iana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  wish  t )  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing jtatement  made  by  Mr.  Fred  C. 
Barksda  e.  of  Alexandria.  La.,  in  which  he 
support:  the  con.struction  of  a  lateral 
canal  on  Red  River: 
BTATBM n  T  m  sxrrpoitT  or  red  nvm  lateral 

CANAL.  LOUISIANA.  PHFSV*T^^  TO  THI  BOARD  Or 

KM<ain^RS  ro«  nvrr.s  and  h^reobs.  at  wash- 

D.    C.    JANDART     14.     194«.    BT    rSKD   C 

1.  TICE  PRISIDENT  Or  BKOWN- ROBERTS 

A  SUPPLY  CO..  LTD  .  ALEXANDRIA.  LA 

cal  data  in  support  of  the  Red  River 
c^nal  project  has  already  been  given 
Advantages  anticipated  in  dlf- 
tloris  Of  Inland  Louisiana  are  out- 
ay       Other    localities    being    repre- 
shall  deal  largely  with  benefits  to  b? 
I  y  ray  home  community.  Alexandria 
Louisiana. 

let  me  pay  tribute  to  the  rall- 

thelr  magnificent  contribution  to 

earned  victory  in  World  Wars  I  and 

lae  also  their  indispensable  part 

"unore  fight  against  enemies  cf  our 

welfare       If    I    thought    the    pro- 

1  would  drive  one  railroad  out  of 

or  work  to  the  lasting  detriment  of 

i.  certainly  1   would  oppose   Its 

ion      But  as  the  automobile,   long 

)y  railroads,  has  brought  vastly  In- 

•evenuss  to  them,  so  am  I  convinced 

ItioRal  business  from  the  econcmlc 

expansion  following  comple- 

thls   project  even   Justifies   support 

railroads  themselves.     This  canal 

natural    progress.      Natural    progress 

retarded  or  even  diverted,  but  never 

tly  blocked. 
.lze<l  as  a  natural  distribution  point. 
«.f  Alexandria  was  chosen  by  French 
ntsh  settlers  lorig  before  the  Lou- 
jrchsse.  Located  almost  In  the  exact 
leal  center  of  the  State,  a  circle 
RdiUB  reaching  a  hundred  miles  dis- 
pass  through  or  at  the  very  door 
report.  Monroe.  Baton  Rouge.  La- 
and  Lake  Charles      Surely.  Alexan- 

hub  city  of  Louisiana. 

,e  of  many  disappointments  through 

.    tirelefs    fight    against    freight-rate 

nation   Alcxandrt*  has.  to  far.  siK- 

defended  its  commercial  birthright. 

t>«en  deprived  of  the  full  develop- 

Ich  nature  Intended,  and  today  It 
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pleads  for  the  privilege  of  climbing  to  the 
pinnacle  of   its  economic   posslbUlttea. 

Convinced  that  cheap  and  adequate  trans- 
portation Is  one  of  the  basic  factors  In  eco- 
nomic progress,  Alexandria  has  long  sought 
the  beneflu  of  Inland  waterways.     The  pro- 
posed   canal,    leaving    Red    River    about    30 
miles  north  of  Its  mouth  and  extending  tc 
the    city    of   Shrcvepcrt.    would    fulfill    that 
dream.    It  would  connect  central  and  north- 
west Louisiana  with  the  Nations  navigable 
waterways     It  would  greatly  aid  a  large  and 
prolific  agricultural  area  now  held  In  check 
by  transportation  costs  which  clog  the  wheels 
of    progress.      It    would    reclaim    vast    addi- 
tional acres,  by  proper  drainage,  for  greater 
production  of  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  other 
farrr   products  to  help  satisfy  tho  wants  of 
a  growing  nation.    Such  development  would 
enable   our    farmers   to   retain    and    enjoy   a 
greater    share    of    the    fruits    of    their    own 
labors.    Finally,  i*  would  bring  higher  living 
standards  to  our  people. 

It  is  notable,  too.  that  unnatural  barriers 
deprive  our  section  of  natural  Industrial 
development  With  low  freight  rates  only 
on  outtKJUnd  raw  materials,  we  see  t  ur  great 
natural  resources  being  shipped  »o  tKtant 
points  for  processing 

The  devastating  atomic  bomb  warns  Amer- 
ica that  Industrial  congestion  In  ccmpara- 
tlTely  few  cltlec  Is  a  hazard  to  our  national 
safetv  Decentrallzrtlon  of  Industry  must, 
of  course,  follow  If  we  may  hope  to  survive 
another  war 

It  has  been  said  that  nature  was  In  an 
extravagant  mood  when  she  endowed  Louisi- 
ana Even  natural  waterwaj-s.  no  longer 
adaptable  to  modern  every  day  needs,  once 
served  our  people  But  today,  with  great 
stores  of  precious  raw  materials.  Including 
oil.  gas.  salt,  sulfur,  llme.'tone  timber, 
sand  and  tr.ivel.  with  abundant  fuel,  with 
spacious  sites  for  Industrial  expansion,  with 
amole  native  labor,  and  with  year-'round 
mild  climate.  Inland  Louisiana*  only  basic 
need  Is  for  low-cost  water  transportation 

We  f'o  not  make  this  ipp.»al  as  individuals 
seeking  to  advance  our  own  selfish  Interests. 
We  echo  the  call  of  our  people  and  seek  for 
them  the  stable  and  lasting  prosperity  which 
beckons.  We  have  organized  the  Alexandria 
Pori  Develcpment  Associat  on.  of  which  I 
hLve  the  honor  to  tie  iresident.  whose  mem- 
tiership  covers  practically  •  vefy  phase  of  our 
economic  life — manufacturers,  processors, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  bankers,  professional 
men  Cur  purpose  s  the  full  development  of 
our  community  Among  <ur  plans,  when  Red 
River  Lateral  Canal  becomes  a  reality,  is  the 
promotion  of  adequate  docks  and  other  fa- 
cilities to  serve  our  city  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory. 

Then  will  come  the  economic  development 
and  excanston  which  Is  our  heritage.  Then 
win  come  full  fru'tlon  of  cur  efforts  and  our 
dreams  Then  will  cur  people  share  and  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  th:  mapnlflcent  treasures 
which  nature  bestowed  upon  us  Then  will 
cur  national  safety  be  more  secure  Then, 
too.  will  the  whole  Nation  profit  through  a 
l>€i,ter  t>alanced  economy.  , 


ihe 


ing  situation.  In  view  of  the  rapidly 
growing  strikes  throughout  the  country 
the  reader  will  find  the  editorial  very  in- 
teresting indeed: 

THIT    WANT  DISASTER 

The  Communist  faction  of  the  UAW-CIO 
Is  urging  a  general,  strike  of  automobile 
workers  as  an  Improvement  on  Vice  Presi- 
dent Walter  Reuthers  one-at-a-tlme  strategy. 

A  general  strike  certainly  would  con- 
tribute more  to  the  general  economic  paral- 
ysis of  the  country.  If  that  U  regarded  as  an 
Improvement. 

The  Communist  move  evidently  Is  In  part, 
U  not  wholly,  a  maneuver  in  the  never-end- 
ing game  of  union  politics.  That  faction  Is 
laying  the  ground  work  for  exploiting  proba- 
ble membership  dissatisfaction  with  the 
wage  settlement,  whatever  It  may  be. 
achieved  In  the  General  Motors  strike.  The 
Commies  will  say  they  could  have  done 
betMr. 

They  also  may  be  counting  on  a  steel  wage 
settlement  more  favorable  to  union  claims 
than  will  be  won  in  the  auto  industry.  At 
any  rate,  their  spokesmen  lay  heavy  em- 
phasU  on  the  strategy  of  Philip  Murray, 
president  o'  the  steel  workers  as  well  as  of 
the  CIO.  who  has  called  an  Industry-wide 
strike  for  next  Monday. 

If  the  steel  Industry  goes  down,  however, 
the  Commies  can  stop  worrying  about  a 
general  auto  strike.  A  steel  strike  auto- 
matically would  shut  down  the  auto  Indus- 
try, as  well  as  a  lot  of  others. 


They  Went  Disaster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
present  for  printing  in  the  Appendix  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  De- 
troit (Mich.>  News.  This  editorial  Is 
timely  and  calls  attention  to  the  develop- 


Dennobilization 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  the  Members  of 
Congre.s.<;  had  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
G3n.  Dwwht  D.  Eisenhower  and  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimitz.  These  men  offered 
explanation.';  and  explained  the  big  job 
cf  domooilizing  the  Aimy  and  Navv.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  they  failed  to  an- 
swer many  of  the  questions  which  are 
now  bothering  the  American  people. 

What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  size  of  the 
armed  forces  as  of  January  1.  1946? 
Th3  Army  has  a  total  of  4.300  000  men 
in  service:  the  Navy  ha.-  2.117.000;  the 
Marine  Corps  292.000.  The  Navy  has  an 
added  total  enlistment  of  about  372  000 
since  VJ-day.  It  can  be  readily  seen 
that  the  armed  forces  now  compose 
nearly  7,000.000  men.  It  should  aUo  be 
remcml)er  d  that  there  are  nearly  1.000,- 
000  civilian  employee.s.  most  of  them 
outside  of  the  United  States,  uader  the 
control  of  som«»  branch  of  the  armed 
forces. 

The  Army  is  complaining  that  they  are 
unable  to  handle  all  the  present  details 
of  policing,  watching  surplus  property, 
prisoners  of  war.  and  other  duties  im- 
posed upon  them.  If  they  are  unable  to 
do  this  with  4.300,COO  men  they  now  have, 
how.  may  I  ask,  would  they  expect  to  look 
after  all  of  these  details  when  they  re- 
duce their  forces  to  a  million  and  a  half 
as  of  July  1.  1946? 

The  facts  are.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
has  been  very  poor  management  and  the 
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use  of,  the  men  by  the  armed  forces.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  the  country  did  not 
expect  to  have  an  Army  of  nearly  7.000,- 
000  men  8  months  after  VE-day  and  more 
than  4  months  after  VJ-day. 

I  am  also  of  the  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  Congress  should  declare  hostili- 
ties at  an  end.  We  drafted  men  to  fight 
this  war.  We  lowered  the  age  limit  to 
get  more  men.  Our  Government  made  a 
solemn  agreement  with  these  drafted 
men  that  they  would  be  in  service  fcr  the 
duration,  plus  6  months.  Is  it  the  intent 
of  this  Congress  now,  by  a  legal  trick,  to 
continue  tjbem  in  the  Army  by  failing  to 
declare  hostilities  at  an  end?  In  my  opin- 
ion, Mr.  Speaker,  this  one  thing  is  help- 
ing to  break  down  the  morale  of  our 
Army  more  than  any  other  one  condition. 
This  Congress  should  not  only  declare 
hostilities  at  an  end  but  should  definitely 
set  the  size  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
and  take  from  the  brass  hats  some  of  the 
authority  that  they  had  during  wartime 
and  which  they  would  like  to  continue 
during  peacetime. 


"And  Peace  on  Earth'* 


EXTENSION  OF. REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

ur  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
written  by  me  and  appearing  in  the  De- 
cember issue  of  the  Villa  Marian,  and 
published  by  the  students  of  the  Villa 
Maria  High  School.  Villa  Maria,  Pa.: 

"AND    PEACE    ON    rARTIl" 

(By    Michael    A.    Peighan,    Member    of 
Congress) 

At  Christmas,  the  feast  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  our  thouglits.  turn  naturally  to  that 
peace  on  earth  which  He  came  to  bring. 
After  the  bloodiest  war  In  human  history  all 
the  world  Is  hungering  for  peace.  The  great 
war  Is  over:  we  have  won  the  victory;  we  hove 
not  yet  won  the  peace.  When  the  Bishops 
of  the  United  States  met  In  Washington  this 
November  and  surveyed  the  world  situation, 
they  Issued  a  statement  appropriately  called 
Between  War  and  Peace 

That.  Indeed,  Is  our  predicament  today. 
We  are  In  what  Walter  Llppmann  calls 
"the  period  of  pacification,"  when  the  pas- 
sions aroused  during  the  war  have  not  yet 
been  abated  and  when  periodical  flare-ups 
like  the  flash  fires  following  a  major  confla- 
gration still  occur.  There  Is  major  trouble  In 
China,  trouble  In  Iran,  trouble  In  Palestine, 
trouble  In  Java,  trouble  In  Indochina,  trou- 
ble It  seems  everjrwhere.  We  might  exclaim, 
■s  Pope  Plus  XI.  with  the  Prophets  JeremlEs 
and  Isalas.  exclaimed  after  the  last  war  In 
bis  encyclical.  Ubl  Arcano:  "We  looked  for 
peace  and  no  good  came:  for  a  time  of  heal- 
ing, and  behold  fear,  for  the  time  of  healing, 
and  behold  trouble.  We  looked  for  light, 
and  behold  darkness  •  •  •  we  ha\e 
looked  for  Judgment,  and  there  Is  none:  for 
salvation,  and  It  Is  far  from  us." 

The  world  Is  hungering  for  peace  and  the 
world  must  have  peace.  The  development 
of  atomic  energy  and  Its  use  as  a  weapon  of 
hideous  destruction  puts  upon  all  the  peoples 
of  the  world  the  solemn  responelbllif-  to 
afsure    a    lasting    peace.     Gradually    we    are 


coming  to  understand  the  warnings  of  the 
atomic  8cientlst3  that  this  planet  cannot 
stand  another  war.  Because  that  war  would 
bs  an  atomic  war  In  whlcl'  the  belligerents 
would  destroy  not  only  themselves  but  th2 
rest  of  the  world  as  well 

And  £o  we  are  witnessing  this  Christmas 
time  a  frenzied  effort  to  work  out  the  means 
of  making  any  future  war  impossible.  In  a 
few  weeks  the  most  ambitious  attempt  ever 
made  on  an  International  scale  to  assure  last- 
ing peace  will  begin  at  the  London  UNO 
Conference  Our  best  prayers  must  be  of- 
fered for  its  success.  All  the  while  we  real- 
ize that  even  the  most  perfectly  conceived 
machinery  for  peace  wii;  avail  little  unless 
It  Is  powered  by  the  will  to  peace. 

The  angels  who  heralded  the  coming  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  expressed  in  their  augel 
song  the  most  profound  political  truth  the 
nations  could  ponder  today.  "And  pence  on 
earth,"  .they  sang  "to  men  of  good  will." 
The  selfishness,  suspicion,  and  distrust  which 
wrecked  the  London  Foreign  Ministers  Coun- 
cil will  wreck  the  new  organization  fcr  peace 
unless  men  and  nations  learn  the  lesson  of 
the  angels'  song.  There  will  be  no  peace 
whil^  the  wills  of  the  great  nations  are  moti- 
vated by  greed  and  pride  and  the  determina- 
tion to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
world.  There  will  be  no  peace  until  the 
men  who  control  the  international  organi- 
zation for  peace  are  good  men  with  good 
wills. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Catholicism  can 
make  an  Invaluable  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  peace.  Catholics  still  teach  the  principles 
of  objective  goodness.  They  still  believe  In 
the  existence  of  free  will  and  still  attempt 
to  develop  h  strong  determined  will.  If 
peace  is  a  matter  of  giving  the  world  more 
and  more  men  and  women  of  good  will  then 
the  Catholic  educational  system  of  which 
your  school  Is  such  an  important  part  can 
do  its  important  share  in  bringing  peace  into 
the  woild  Catholics  are  working  mightily 
to  influence  the  peace  settlements  as  well  as 
the  organization  to  maintain  the  peace,  but 
they  need  the  backing  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  of  good  will  who  know  and  love 
goodness  and  have  wills  trained  to  virtue  and 
the  tull  acceptance  of  the  law  of  Christ.  If 
£.11  cf  us  work  to  bring  into  the  world  Just  a 
little  more  of  the  good  will  which  is  the 
condition  upon  which  God  gives  His  peace, 
then  we  can  be  satisfied  that  we  have  done 
our  share  to  estabish  what  the  world  most 
desperately  needs,   "peace  on  earth." 


Starving  German  Women  and  Children 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BCOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many, 
many  people  in  the  United  States  who 
are  not  of  German  ancestry  and  who 
were  and  are  ardently  anti-Pascist  and 
anti-Nazi,  are  nevertheless  horrified  by 
our  policy  In  Germany,  which  seems  de- 
signed to  condemn  millions  of  women 
and  children  to  the  horrible  death  of 
slow  starvation. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  insert  a 
letter  from  the  Reverend  Robbins  W. 
Barstow,  D.  D..  director  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  World  Coimcil  Service  of  the 
American  Committee  for  the  World 
Council  of  Churches: 

Mr  Dkab  Conckesswoman  Luce:  I  have 
sent  the  enclosed  telegram  to  President 
Trtiman. 


Cannot  you  and  other  leaders  exert  suffi- 
cient'  pressure  to  force  quick  action  by  the 
War  Department  or  the  Treasury  Department 
or  whatever  other  office  is  blcxklng  this 
ministry  of  mercy? 

I  will  be  most  grateful  for  your  help. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

ROBBINS  W    BaISTOW. 

A  copy  of  his  communication  to  the 
President,  follows: 

Referring  to  our  letter  and  petition  to  you 
and  beads  of  Stale,  War,  Treasury,  dated  De- 
cember 17  only  response  Is  Irrelevant  and 
evasive  answer  from  General  HUdrlng  dated 
January  4.  He  states  that  "special  relief 
In  Germany  and  other  occupied  areas  must 
of  necessity  be  limited  to  welfare  agencies 
of  the  nationals  concerned  "  This  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  requesting.  Namely,  the 
shipment  of  clothing  and  other  neces- 
sities to  be  distributed  by  Deutsche 
Evangelisrhe  Hileswerke  as  cooperating  arm 
of  World  CotmcU  of  Chtirches  Despite 
agreements  of  American  church  leaders  with 
military  authorities  in  Germany  that  Kuch 
assistance  Is  politically  and  morally  desir- 
able we  receive  scant  cooperation  from  Wash- 
ington offices.  British  authorities  are  al- 
lowing shipments  of  relief  goods  from  Amer- 
ican church  agencies  Into  their  zone,  but 
we  are  still  barred  from  extending  aid  In 
American  zone  Unable  even  to  secure  clear- 
ance 1 100.000  church  funds  for  purchase  In 
Switzerland  of  medicines,  fats,  and  oils  spe- 
cifically requested.  Our  representatives  ad- 
vise us  "assurance  of  transportation  for 
these  materials  into  Germany."  Would 
be  distributed  by  indigenous  church  or- 
ganization. Millions  of  Ameriten  Chris- 
tians deplore  present-harsh  policies  and  need- 
less delays  making  a  mockery  of  professed 
democratic  and  humanitarian  alms.  We  en- 
dorse position  stated  by  Dr.  Swanstrom.  of 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  In  New 
York  Times  today.  We  urge  Immediate  ex- 
ecutive action  to  expedite  aid.  Otherwise 
this  Nation  will  stand  condemned  before 
conscience  of  world  for  missing  decisive  op- 
portunity to  build  good  will  for  future  world 
peace. 

I  also  wish  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Howard 
A.  Smith,  of  Bridgeport.  Conn.,  written 
to  President  Truman  on  January  10  on 

the  same  subject: 

Januabt    10.    1946. 
President  Hamy  fi   Truman. 

White  House,  Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  President  Truman:  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  First  World  War.  we  promised,  as  a 
condition  of  the  armistice,  that  we  would 
feed  the  German  people.  It  was  8  months 
after  that  promise  before  a  food  ship  en- 
tered Germany.  Three  million  Germans  died 
of  starvation— not  the  Kaiser  or  Hindenburg 
or  other  top-ranking  Germans,  but  3,000.000 
women  and  children. 

Again  we  have  promised  to  the  Gernian 
people  as  a  condition  of  the  peace  that  we 
would  feed  them  and  again  millions  of  Ger- 
mans are  dying  of  starvation.  Ycu  know  the 
horrible  conditions  reported  In  the  Christian 
Century  and  you  probably  know  of  even  more 
horrible  conditions  not  reported  and  again 
It  is  the  women  and  children  who  are  dying. 
True,  we  are  going  to  shoot  this  time  the 
top-ranking  Nazis  after  we  put  them  through 
the  more  or  less  farcical  trial  for  their  crimes 
against  humanity,  but  at  least  In  the  Interim 
we  are  feeding  them.  It  would  be  far  more 
humane  and  kind  to  hoot  these  millions 
of  women  and  children  that  we  hare,  by  the 
Morgenthau  plan,  literally  sentenced  to  a 
slow  and  horrible  death. 

We  have  made  the  promise — we  are  pri- 
marily responsible  and  you  as  the  leader  of 
the  American  people  must  shoulder  th^t  re- 
rponslblllty.  Relief  organizations  are  per- 
mitted to  send  food  to  every   other  sinfl* 
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a    very    prominent    minister.    Dr. 

Ward  Ayer  of  the  Calvary  Baptist 

cf  New  York  City  say  over  the  air  a 

ays  ago  that  every  crime  that  we 

rtbured  to  our  enemies  we  have  com- 

aurselves.    I  think  I  am  quoting  mm 

f.  but  1  believe  there  is  a  bleger  crime 

r  enemies   have   not   committed,   at 

the  scale  we  have,  and  that  Is  the 

hypocrisy     We  are  trying  a  few  old 

their  crimes  against  humanity  out 

us  If  America  Is  ever  put  on  trial 

crime  against  hvimanlty   today. 

tell   me  you  cannot  do  anything 

because  of  lack  of  ships      There  are 

ps   tied    up.    the   papers    tell    us,   tor 

crews  but  we  got  crews  during  the 

got  crews  by  paying  them  a  bonus 

ng  the  ocean,  more  bonuses  tor  catl- 

i  •rtain  ports  and  more  bonuses  for  go- 

h  mine  areas      Well,  there  are  no 

^reas  today  and  there  are  no  subma- 

there  are  no  t>ombers  to  contend 

t  there  are  reliable  reports  made  by 

representatives   and    officials    that    10.- 

women  and  children  will  die  In  Ger- 

thls    winter.     Already    it    Is    reported 

children  are  alive  In  Germany  today 

re   born    In    1945      The  Infant  mor- 

•ate  Is  close  to  100  percent. 

can  pay  bonuses  to  ship  munitions 

pe<iple.  we  can  pay  bonuses  to  ship 

save  starving  children.     I  am  not   a 

1    fought   the  Germans   in    1917    and 

mv  two  boys  fought  them  this  time. 

and  women  are  not  our  enemies. 

Christ'.s  sake  give  them  at  least  an 

chance    with    the    other    women    and 

iq  Europe.     Please^before  It  is  ico 
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Tu?sdau.  January  15.  1946 

KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
.  I  Irclude  an  editorial  which  ap- 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January 
Afimiral  Land  recently  retired  as 
Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  tie  War,  Shipping  Administration 
after  u  long  and  bnlUant  career  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  Our  great 
fleet  o  merchant  ships  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  hi.s  cnowledge  and  .':klll. 
The  editcrial  follows: 

AOMIH.%L   LAMO   DID   HIS  ttT 

servintt    his   country    for    almcst    48 

cf  them  in  the  Navy  and  9  as  Chalr- 

the   Maritime  Commission   and   the 

ipping  Acmlnistration.  Vice  Admiral 

S    Land  has  received  President  Tru- 

permisalcn  to  retire.     He  has  served 

Nation  well.     His  monument  will  be  the 

fleet   of   merchant  ships  that  ever 

he  oceans  of  ^tJb^  world. 

ral  Land  gives  aii  his  chief  reason  for 

nt  the  belief  that  he  has  "done  his 


bit."  It  was  quite  a  bit.  The  only  word  to 
describe  It  is  the  one  used  bjr  the  President 
himself — "colossal."  Under  Admiral  Land's 
direction  this  country  built  and  sent  to  sea 
50.000.000  deadweight  tons  of  shipping,  a  feat 
unmatched  In  maritime  hlstcwy.  This  repre- 
sents Qve  times  the  tonnage  we  possessed  be- 
fore the  war  and  most  of  that  was  more  than 
20  years  old.  Today  we  have  a  splendid  fleet 
of  new  fast  vessels  led  by  the  Victory  ships. 

But  long  before  we  were  attacked  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  recognized  that  our  future 
frontiers  lay  on  the  oceans  and  planned  for 
it.  The  first  Liberty  ship,  appropriately 
named  the  Patrick  Henry,  sped  down  the 
ways  on  Spptemher  27.  1941,  more  than  2 
months  be'ore  F<..rl  Harbor  In  the  worst 
months  of  submarine  warfare  cur  merchant 
vesselc  were  being  sent  to  the  bottr.m  at  the 
terrifying  rate  of  53  a  month  £ut  activity 
In  our  shipyards  to  replace  them  was  prodlg-' 
lous.  Within  a  years  we  were  turning  them 
out  at  the  rate  of  lEO  a  month,  cr  more  than 
5  a  day,  Ko  such  mass  construction  had 
ever  before  been  dreamed  of  But  the  Jcb 
was  not  alone  to  bullc.  the  sh!ps.  It  was  to 
keip  them  moving,  to  keep  their  cargoes 
pouring  not  only  Into  cur  far- flung  bases  all 
over  the  world  but  Into  the  ports  of  friendly 
yUied  Powers,  That  Job.  too.  Atimlral  Lind 
ha-.tdled  with  equal  skill,  devotion,  and  for- 
titude 

He  wants  a  rest  now.  He  sa3rs  he  is  "war- 
weiry  "  But  it  is  no.  likely  that  he  will  re- 
main long  at  ease.  Men  with  his  knowledge 
and  executive  talents  are  seldom  allowed  to 
retire. 


Supports  Lateral  Canal  on  Red  River 


EXIFNSION  OF  REMARI^ 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or    LOt'Iol.^.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  cxiend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Sylvan  W  Nelken.  of 
Nalchitoches.  La.,  at  a  hearing  coriducted 
by  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  concerning  the  Red  River  lat- 
eral canal. 

General  Crawford  and  members  ot  the 
B:ard  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
the  Rrd  River  Valley,  stretching  thrrujh  a 
considerable  part  of  Louisiana,  as  well  as 
other  States,  contains  thousands  of  acres 
of  the  Nation's  most  productive  larm  and 
gracing  lands.  The  basic  Industry  of  this 
territory  is  agriculture — chiefly  cotton,  live- 
st(xk.  and  hay  crcpa.  Continued  production 
of  cotton,  because  cf  inevitable  lower  prices. 
due  to  foreign  competition,  manufacture  ol 
synthetics,  large  carry-over,  and  loss  of  ex- 
port market — must  be  based  upon  speedy 
mechanization  of  its  production.  This 
mechanization  must  and  will  cover  ail  phases 
of  production,  planting,  cultlvhting.  and 
picking.  Such  change  will  most  certainly 
create  a  problem  in  lat>or  utilization.  (One 
mechanical  cotton  picker  Is  now  doing  the 
work  of  100  cotton  pickers  )  A  great  reser- 
voir ot  semlskMled  and  unskilled  labor  'will 
result  Give  us  water  transportation  and 
Industry  will  glLdly  make  use  of  this  tabor 
and  solve  the  great  problem  ot  what  will 
happen  to  the  Negro  In  the  valley  when 
cotton  Is  harvested  by  machine.  Such  indus- 
try that  would  move  to  the  valley  to  utilize 
the  relatively  cheap  available  labor  would 
create  tonnage  To  mechanize  cotton  will 
require  the  movement  of  much  heavy  ma- 
chinery— thus  a  great  tonnage  on  the  pro- 
poned canaL 


It  is  a  fact  that  the  Red  River  Valley  lands 
produce  more  grass  per  acre  than  any  other 
land  in  the  Nation.  A  small  amount  of  this 
grass  is  Ijeing  dried  and  ground  and  shipped 
to  feed  manufacturers.  With  water  trans- 
portation this  businefs  will  multiply  many 
times,  creating  tonnage  and  Jobs. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  called  the 
South  the  Nation's  No.  1  economic  problem, 
and  many  of  us  from  the  South  feel  that 
he  was  correct.  A  great  part  of  t.ie  8.>uth, 
lacking  water  transportation,  has  not  been 
able  to  attract  Industry  to  any  great  extent, 
thus  making  a  continuance  of  too  m:;ny 
small  farmers  unable  to  earn  a  satisfactory 
standard  ot  living.  If  MndU£try  could  be 
combined  with  small  farm  operation,  much 
of  the  Scuth's  economic  problem  would  van- 
ish. Buying  power  of  the  Individual  would 
t>e  greatly  increased,  thus  bringing  about  a 
great  movement  of  goods  along  the  proposed 
waterway 

In  conclusion,  may  I  point  out  again: 

1.  Cotton  will  b«  mechanized,  thus  creat- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  surplus  labor. 

2.  That  industry  will  most  certainly  use 
this  labor. 

3  That  a  tremendous  amount  of  tarm 
machinery  must  move  to  the  Valley. 

4.  New  industries  will  develop  because  ot 
cheap   transportation 

5  The  canal  will  improve  the  income  of 
our  citizens  and  thus  increase  the  movemer  t 
of  tocds. 

Housing  Is  Essential  for  Such  a  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  ttie 
Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  John  W.  Bricker  over  the 
Columbia  network  on  Saturday,  January 
12.  1946 

Th.3   morning   as   I   came    to   the   ofljce    1 

noticed  Ave  new  houses  under  construction. 

Some   were   frame,  some   stone,     A   hundnd 

mere  m.ght  well  be  boilt  In  that  same  com- 

Thls  same  situation  prevails  in  the 

:d»  of  communities  ot  cur  land 

Millions  ot  veterans  are  returning,  hun- 
dreds ot  thousands  of  them  married.  A  gre^t 
majority  of  the  newly  available  h(>u8liig 
facilities  will  be  needed  by  returning  veterai  s. 
Some  will  be  needed  for  the  shifting  families 
resulting  from  readjustment  of  our  indus- 
trial prcduction  to  peacetime  needs. 

We  cannot  completely  segregate  political 
problems  from  each  other  Housing  is  in- 
separably linked  up  with  reconversion  aid 
indtistrtal  development.  A  strike  In  steel 
affects  housing. 

Public  pciicy  Is  determined  by  the  attitude 
in  which  we  approach  th:  Integrated  whole 
of  the  problems  confronting  the  govern- 
mental bodies  of  our  country.  Certainly 
housing  demands  political  attention  tcday. 
This  Is  well  attested  by  the  number  ot  bil  s 
before  the  Congress,  the  attention  that  has 
b?en  given  and  will  necessarily  t>e  given  to 
the  problem  by  the  Congress.  State  legisla- 
tures have  been  working  with  It  and  many 
may  be  called  t>ack  especially  to  consider 
the  problem  of  providing  homes  for 'people. 
Councils  of  our  cities  are  constantly  dealing 
with  the  various  aspecu  ot  building  and 
housing.  BuildlnK  codes  and  !<tandards  need 
attention  and  revlMon  In  many  instances, 

Poeslbiy  the  most  acute  aspect  ot  housing 
Is  In  connection  with  the  returning  veterans 
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who  want  to  go  back  into  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  the  country.  The  educa- 
tional programs  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  who  were  In  the 
armed  service  were  interrupted.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  they  are  entitled  to  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  up  that  which  they  have 
lost.  The  virelfare  of  our  country  Is  in  no 
small  degree  dependent  upon  the  proper 
training  of  those  who  are  to  assume  leader- 
ship in  the  days  hence.  Our  universities, 
their  administrations,  and  boards  of  trustees 
can  never  be  forgiven  and  should  not.  unless 
they  do  everything  within  their  power  to 
provide  the  facilities  to  make  possible  the 
best  educational  program  for  the  returning 
veterans.  Housing  is  essential  to  such  a 
program. 

We  should  also  t>e  mindful  of  the  fact  that 
when  an  Individual  builds  his  own  home, 
either  directly  or  through  private  contractor. 
he  builds  something  more  than  a  place  to 
live.  Something  of  his  personality,  his  In- 
dividuality, his  aims,  and  ambitions  in  life 
enter  into  the  structure.  It  ties  him  more 
closely  to  his  home,  to  the  conununlty.  and 
to  the  nation  of  which  he  is  a  part.  That 
factor  must  not  be  foi  gotten  in  determining 
public  policy. 

American  life  has  been  built  around  the  in- 
^llvldual.  his  family,  his  home.  His  Individ- 
ual rl;hta  are  paramount.  The  Individual 
citizen  of  America  is  not  one  of  a  mass  of 
Americans  Por  him.  his  rights,  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  enjoyment,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment was  organized  and  must  continue  to 
be  his  servant,  subject  to  his  guiding  will. 
The  lure  of  a  good  family  life  and  of  a  home — 
and  yet  a  better  home — is  one  of  the  noblest 
motives  of  our  American  community  life. 
That  ambition  to  own  one's  home  America 
dare  not  injure,  for  government  cannot  re- 
generate it  It  is  something  inherent  in  the 
American  heart  and  soul  and  conscience  and 
upon  it- we  must  build  public  policy. 

The  local  problems  of  housing  require  dif- 
ferent approaches.  There  are  some  funda- 
mental principles  that  must  guide  the  public 
housing  program  at  this  time  If  It  Is  to  ulti- 
mately effectuate  the  good  that  we  desire. 

I  am  excluding  in  this  consideration  today 
the  problem  of  housing  for  the  needy  and 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  their  Govern- 
ment tor  the  necessaries  of  life.  Let  us  con- 
sider a  few  of  the  fundamentals  that  must  be 
regarded  In  the  Immediate  housing  program 
for  the  American  family 

I.  THE  BVILOIHO  nOCMAU  IN  E;-Z«T  POSSIBLE 
WAT  SHOULD  BE  CAKKIED  OITT  BT  PRIVATE 
BUSnfESS 

There  are  over  37,000.000  homes  in  Amer- 
ica. Approximately  30,000,000  of  these 
meet  high  standards  of  living  conditions. 
Klectriclty.  gas.  refrigeration,  adequate  water 
facilities  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion in  the  American  home  Practically  all 
of  these  homes  have  t)een  built  by  private  en- 
terprise. Government  standards  locally  fixed 
have  protected  the  public  interest.  Approxi- 
mately 19,000.000  ot  these  units  are  cxxupled 
by  the  owners.  It  is  most  encouraging  that 
the  percentage  ot  homes  occupied  by  the 
owners  has  Increased  in  a  marked  way  during 
the  war  years. 

A  million  housing  uulU  have  t)een  erected 
during  war  years.  A  great  part  ot  this  con- 
struction has  been  under  private  ownership 
*and  private  construction.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample here  In  Columbus  that  private  owner- 
ship has  proven  speedier,  more  efficient,  and 
able  to  produce  In  greater  quantities  than 
any  Government  agency.  In  1940.  in  a  city 
of  300 .OCO  people,  private  builders  built  1.700 
building  units;  in  1941.  1.400:  and  since  1940, 
4.264  home  units  have  been  built  and  sold 
for  a  figure  of  $8,000  each  or  under.  In  the 
spring  of  1943.  Defense  Housing  Incorporated, 
a  Government  agency,  undertook  to  build  200 
units  in  the  $7,500  class  These  were  com- 
pleted nearly  2  years  later.  I  think  that 
those  figures  generally  mark  the  relative  cffl- 


clency  of  political  operation  as  contrasted 
with  private  operation.  This  contrast  is 
more  marked  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
materials  as  there  Is  today. 

2.  THESE  MUST  BE  LESS  GOVERNMENT  REGtTUi- 
TION  »ND  MORE  GOVERNMENT  ENCOURAGE- 
MENT IF  THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM  IS  TO  BB 
SOLVED 

There  are  already  too  many  czars,  .direc- 
tors, regulators  in  Washington  for  the  good 
of  the  housing  program.  There  is  adequate 
legislative  authority  tor  Government  en- 
couragement to  building  houses.  Each 
bouse  that  Is  bui^t  means  a  home  tor  some- 
one, and  in  most  cases  a  veteran.  There  is 
not  enough  ability  in  all  the  bureaucratic 
organizations  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
mesh  the  various  detailed  needs  of  the  com- 
munities of  America  into  a  uniform  policy 
that  will  be  in  the  public  Interest.  Control 
and  regulation  should  be  brought  to  the  local 
communities.  The  banks  and  building  and 
loans  are  bulging  with  money — ready  to  be 
used.  Owners  and  builders  are  ready  to  pro- 
ceed, and  win  proceed  as  soon  as  released 
from  the  red  tape  of  Washington.  OPA 
recently,  in  a  bulletin,  boasted  of  Increased 
production  in  certain  fields  of  building  mate- 
rials t)ecause  of  price  increases  permitted, 

A  housing  czar  has  now  been  appointed. 
The  very  name  Is  repulsive  to  the  American 
public  and  yet  It  is  typical  of  the  bureau- 
cratic attitude  toward  the  people  of  Ameri- 
ca— that  they  must  be  pushed  around,  di- 
rected, restricted,  and  regulated.  We  have 
Just  fought  a  horrible  war  and  gloriously  won 
it  to  do  away  with  that  kind  of  thing  and 
permit  our  people  to  live  their  lives  rather 
than  grope  about  from  day  to  day  trying  to 
find  out  what  their  government  will  permit 
them  to  do  or  furnish  them. 

Through  the  power-mad  bungling  of  OPA, 
we  now  have  a  shortage  of  Jputter  and  a 
surplvis  of  milk  and  butterfat.  "This  is  Just 
the  most  recent  mistake  of  this  political  In- 
stitution of  government,  which  has  so  greatly 
handicapped  America's  effort  to  move  for- 
ward and  is  now  interfering  with  the  housing 
program. 

It  has  heen  so  Inept  in  its  work,  so  jjolitl- 
cally  vicious  In  Its  administration,  that  the 
American  people  have  completely  lost  confi- 
dence in  not  only  the  law.  but  In  the  political 
manlpolatlon  and  administration  of  the  law. 
I  note  in  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
Friday.  December  14.  that  enough  lumber  has 
been  shipped  to  foreign  countries  during  1945 
to  build  some  seventy-five  thousand  to  one 
hundred  thousand  homes  In  America.  The 
article  further  says  that  higher  prices  could 
be  secured  In  the  foreign  market  than  OPA 
wpuld  permit  here  at  home.  With  the  cry- 
ing need  for  more  and  more  material  in 
America,  no  one  can  Justify  a  program  that 
pernrlts  a  situation  lihe  that  to  come  about. 
I  am  advised  that  the  export  of  lumber  Is 
Increasing  tiie  first  quarter  of  this  year  over 
that  which  went,  out  of  the  country  iast 
year.  A  public  building  administrator,  such 
as  has  *^en  appointed,  can  have  but  one 
function  to  perform,  and  that  is  to  break  the 
bottleneck  in  supplies.  It  will  take  the  fear- 
less courage,  the  ability  and  driving  energy 
of  a  man  like  William  Jeffers  In  the  rubber 
program,  because  that  which  Is  needed  today 
to  solve  the  housing  problem  in  America  Is 
first — material,  and  second— labor. 

A  step  has  been  made  In  releasing  the  Army 
and  Navy  supplies  for  the  building  program. 
Temporary  housing  facilities  have  been  made 
available  for  immediate  needs.  This  Is  com- 
mendable, but  It  Is  only  a  temporary  exiiedi- 
ent.  The  material  for  building  homes  must 
fiow  from  the  mills  and  factories  of  America 
and  until  the  wheels  ot  Industry  start  to 
turn  that  supply  will  not  be  available. 

The  greatest  handicap  that  production  has 
today  are  the  restrictions  and  Government 
regulation  which  prevents  the  free  flow  of 
materials  and  rapid  reconversion  and  promo- 
tion In  production.     Those  are  the  Ijottle- 


necks  first  to  be  opened.  There  1«.  of  course. 
a  shortage  of  labor  which  will  he  taken  care 
of,  In  my  Judgment,  with  the  release  of  ma- 
terials and  with  the  returning  of  the  vet- 
erans. Here  is  a  field  In  which  the  virtues  a€ 
the  Republic  ought  to  reassert  themselves. 
Housing  calls  for  private  Initiative  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.  Opportunity  with  Govern- 
ment encouragement  must  be  established. 
There  Is  sufficient  Government  {>cwer  today 
to  direct  the  fiow  ot  the  available  materials 
Into  the  proper  channels.  There  are  enough 
homebuUders  in  America  to  do  the  Job. 
There  Is  sxifflclent  local  authority  to  protect 
the  public  Interest.  There  Is  a  desire  here 
among  all  those  needing  homes  to  establish 
their  families,  to  own  their  homes.  Home 
owning  has  continued  amd  will  continue  to  fce 
the  very  hearthstone  ot  the  Republic.  We 
must  drive  from  government  all  those  In 
every  bureau  and  commission  at  once  who 
look  upon  the  American  people  as  a  mass — 
who  would  regiment  them,  shift  them  about, 
use  them  according  to  political  whims  or 
personal  desires. 

We  muft  again  encourage  pride  of  produc- 
tion and  release  the  full  force  of  competi- 
tion, in  no  other  way  can  we  secure  full 
employment,  retain  individual  freedom,  and 
foster  the  home  owning  and  home  loving  In- 
stincts, the  underglrders  of  the  Republic. 


Why  Our  Soldiers  Protest  at  Manila 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL       ^ 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ext«nd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  want  to  say  that  wh.*le  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  make  detailed 
explanations  with  reference  to  brln^.ng 
our  boys  home,  the  fact  remains  that 
they  are  still  in  foreign  lands. 

More  than  2  months  ago  I  introduced 
bills  into  this  House  with  relerence  to 
the  number  of  ships  with  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  u.se  of  our  own  ships  to  re- 
turn the  boys  back  to  this  country.  The 
bills  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  fisheries  and  up 
to  this  time  the  administration  l^s  been 
successful  in  smothering  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
or  investigations  with  reference  to  the 
matter  of  our  ships  with  foreign  lands 
and  the  use  of  our  own  ships. 

ForestaUing  every  means  of  keeping 
the  facts  from  the  public  as  to  failure  to 
use  our  ships,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
men  overseas  are  becoming  dissatisfied. 
The  fake  story  of  "no  ships"  put  forth 
by  the  administration  concerning  the  use 
of  our  ships  to  bring  our  boys  heme,  was  a 
fraud  on  our  men  overseas  as  well  as 
upon  the  parents  in  this  country. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  they  are  now 
openly  asserting  themselves  and  de- 
manding that  they  be  brought  heme, 
when  they  find  the  administration  has 
lied  to  them  and  smothers  hearings  on 
bills  covering  the  use  of  our  ships. 

And  I  want  to  include  the  printed  mat- 
ter that  I  have  just  received  from  Manila 
which  evidences  the  temper  and  feeling 
of  those  who  have  been  mistreated  by  our 
Government: 


H 
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MX.  TXUMAN.  BaOCr  us  NOW 

The  la  ;e  Al  Smith  c»mp«lgn#»d.  "Let's  look 
at  the  r«  cord. 

Let's  1  )ok  at  the  demobilization  record  as 
poruaye  1  In  the  news  dispatches  from  Wash- 
to  the  Daily  Paclflclan: 
mber  22.  Point  scores  announced: 
Oetobtf.  70:  November,  60:  and  after  that 
all  S-jeer  men. 

Septenber   25.  No   36-polnt   enlisted    men 
or  48-po  nt  cfBcers  will  be  sent  overseas. 

October  20.  Army  must  reduce  point  score 
to  kmp  sace  with  demobilization. 

Oetob<  r  21.  War  Department  reaffirms  re- 
lease taiget  ditaa. 

Octobfr  24.  no—ward  sailings  lag  behind 
goal. 

Woven  ber  20.  Paclfte-based  returnees  prom- 


ef    as    transport    surplus    loonxs    for 

r  5.  9.  12.  15.  Bright  prospects  on 
as  backlog  breaks, 
bar  21.  Fifty  poinu  good  December 
31. 

Deceniber  28.  All  troops  not  needed  to  go 
home  b  '  March  1.  says  Patterson. 

Janus  ry  3.  Sixty-three  thousand  more 
berths  tsaigned  to  AFWESPAC. 

Janui  ry  5.  Enrpty  berths  sail  to  United 
States  f  sr  Uck  of  eligible  men. 

Januiry  5.  Army  announces  demobiliza- 
tion wl  1  be  slowed  down  and  the  return  of 
some  trx}pE  delayed. 

The  lacts  read  like  a  war-ol-nerves  drive. 
Tet  thioughout  all  the  confusion  one  fact 
(Ut:  Policy  makers  were  promlstn? 
that  nr  n  above  occupation  needs  would  be 
sent  hone  Immediately. 

Eut  ^fhat  about  the  two  new  situations? 
(1)  The  Secretary  of  War  didn't  know  the 
point  system  is  being  operated.  Does 
this  sh<  w  lark  of  liaison  and  understanding 
of  our  W^ashmgton  leaders  on  the  problem'? 
w  ,th  all  the  public  clamor. 
f  ate  of  demobilization  Is  slowed  down 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  overseas 
replacements.  What  has  happened  to  the 
thousands  of  red  applers  and  selective-serv- 
ice Indictees?  Have  no  replacements  been 
trained  since  VJ-day? 

We  aJc  our  Commander  In  Chief.  Harry  8. 
Trxmiai  i.  to  give  us  the  facts.  We  were 
briefed  on  our  mUslon  during  days  of  com- 
bat.    L't  us  be  briefed  now. 
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States  (War  Department), 
need  only  2C0.0O0  men  for  occupation 

). 
men  will  be  held  after  they  become 
(War  Department), 
not  needed  for  occupation  or  sur- 
disposal  will  be  home  by  March 
(Secretary  Patterson ) . 
March    1946  all   men   with  2  years' 
will   be  eligible   for  discharge    (War 
). 

shipping  is  available  men  will  go 
({Secretary  Patterson). 

eight  thousand  berths  will  be  as- 
;o  AFWESPAC  for  Jantiary  (War  De- 
t). 
truth  In- 
takes   130   ships   off   Pacific    run 

source ) . 

laave  Manila  partly  empty  (A.  S.). 

(fldn't  know  men  overseas  had  stopped 

points   (Secretary  Patterson). 

ary  Patterson  said  on  Guam  that 

t  know  2-year  men  were  to  become 

In  March  1946. 

es  cut  in  half;  a  man  may  be 

the  Pacific  3  months  after  becoming 

(Lieutenant  Central  Collins). 

is  the  story:  The  Army  Is  up  to  Its 

Believing  that  public  opinion  Is 

placated  by  discharges  to  date. 
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the  Army  hopes  to  fall  back  to  such  double 
talk  as  "But  men  are  not  yet  eligible  "  Dis- 
charges have  been  intentionally  slowed  down 
first  by  the  cry.  "There  are  no  ships."  and  now 
that  they  can  no  longer  contend  this,  the  cry 
Is  that  there  are  no  men  eligible.  In  this 
last  one  nothing  is  said  about  refusing  to 
lower  the  points  except  that  it  will  disrupt 
the  divisional  organization  of  the  Army,  but 
again  it  Is  skillfully  left  out  that  the  Army  Is 
trying  to  bold  wartime  installations  with 
what  Is  to  be  a  peactlme  Army. 

It  seems  we  are  to  be  used  as  a  pressure 
group  to  force  Congress  to  pass  compulsory 
military  training. 

It  seems  also  that  if  we  wish  to  get  home 
that  we  will  have  to  do  something  about  It. 
Write  your  family  and  Coni^ressman.  and 
above  all.  insist  that  the  GI '  be  given  an 
open  hearing  with  the  Senate  investigating 
committee  that  Is  to  be  In  Manila  Monday. 
January  7. 

Every  soldier  in  Manila  Is  requested  to  be 
at  city  hall.  Manila,  today.  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 7.  at  6  p.  m.  to  form  a  welcoming  com- 
mittee for  the  Senate  Investigating  com- 
mittee. 


Manchester's  Housing  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF   NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  TI:E  house  of  REPREc^ENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  Ernest  G.  Swanburg, 
chairman  of  the  special  hou.^ing  com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  iN.  H.  >  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce: 

^  Chamber  of  Commcsce. 

Manchester.  N.  H..  January  8,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Chxsteii  E.  Merkow. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Waxhtngton.  D  C. 

DsAH  Congressman  Mehrow:  Manchester's 
housing  problem,  like  that  of  many  other 
communities  throughout  the  country,  la  so 
critical  that  we  have  been  forced  to  try  and 
find  a  solution  to  It  outside  of  the  new- 
buUdlng  field.  Our  reason  for  doing  this  was 
because  of  the  fact  that  materials  are  not 
adequate  for  any  new-building  program  and 
It  looks  as  though  they  will  not  be  available 
In  quantity  for  quite  some  time.  As  a  result 
of  considerable  study,  we  have  arrived  at  a 
plan  which  we  think  has  great  merit.  We 
can  see  its  possible  benefits  here  in  our  own 
community  and  It  could  undoubtedly  b« 
put  Into  effect  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Our  plan  Is  to  overlook  the  new-bulldlng 
field  for  the  time  t>etng  and  devote  all  of 
our  eflTorts  to  the  rehabilitating  of  substand- 
ard houses  and  to  the  remodeling  of  exist- 
ing one-  and  two-family  houses  so  as  to 
accommodate  more  families.  We  find  that 
In  some  cases  the  biggest  part  of  the  work 
can  be  done  with  the  materials  already  in 
the  building.  In  other  cases  it  I*  necessary 
to  use  only  a  small  amount  of  lumber  and 
to  Install  plumbing  and  fljctures.  In  no  caoe 
would  we  use  anywhere  near  the  amount 
of  lumber  that  would  be  required  In  the 
building  of  the  average  new  small  home. 
In  other  words,  our  available  supply  of  ma- 
terials can  be  stretched  to  cover  some  5 
to  10  times  as  much  ground  If  we  restrict 
our  operations  to  remodeling  and  rehabilitat- 
ing work. 

In  order  to  do  such  work  efficiently,  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  all  Federal  agencies 


Is  needed  This  means  the  lifting  of  restric- 
tions on  the  usage  of  lumber  now  avai'.atle 
so  that  we  might  proceed  with  such  a  pro- 
gram and  possibly  the  adding  of  new  re- 
strictions which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
lumber  for  any  purposes  except  remcxleli  .g 
afld  rehabilitating  untU  such  time  as  the 
materials  are  coming  through  In  volume  blJ- 
ficient  to  warrant  the  beginning  of  a  new 
building  program..  In  Manchester,  we  have 
started  out  on  such  a  program  We  have  had 
splendid  cooperation  from  the  local  news- 
papers explaining  our  plan  and  we  >  ave  re- 
ceived numerous  requests  from  property 
owners  to  discuss  the  matter  further  with 
them.  It  appears  that  they  never  thought 
a  great  deal  about  converting  single-  and 
two-family  homes  Into  multiple  units  until  it 
was  called  to  their  .  ii 

In  several  instant-  ^ave  found  tha°.  a 

good  c:?al  of  lumber  is  being  used  fpr  strictly 
nonessential  projects— skalirg  rinks,  dar.ce 
halls,  etc..  make  up  this  category. 

We  lielieve  that  this  is  one  opportunity  you 
have  to  serve  not  only  the  people  of  your 
own  State  but  the  country  as  a  whole  In 
pointing  out  to  them  the  advantages  of  fol- 
lowing the  suggested  program  of  rehabili- 
tating and  remodeling  possible  for  the  nixt 
6  or  8  months.  We  trust  that  you  will  fee 
your  way  clear  to  have  lifted  any  restrictions 
which  Interfere  with  this  program  and  to 
place  In  effect  such  new  restrictions  as  hre 
needed  to  proceed  efficiently  with  such  a  pio- 
gram 

Yours  very  tru!y. 

Ernest  G   SwANaoac,    ■ 

Chairman.  Speqial  Housing  Committee. 
Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce 

P  S  — A  further  suggestion  might  be  of- 
fered to  the  effect  that  this  program  might 
well  fce  sponsored  by  chambers  of  commeice 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  and  thus  eliminate 
the  need  for  additional  Federal  agencies. 


The  Laboring  People  of  Our  Nation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  In- 
tense and  well-financed  campaign  is  now 
being  conducted  "by  many  of  the  huge 
corporations  of  this  country  to  drive  the 
laboring  people  of  our  Nation  into  the 
throe.s  of  reaction.  They  refuse  to  bur- 
gain  collectively.  They  will  not  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  laboring  class  has  suf- 
fered drastic  reductions  In  take-home 
pay  while  the  cost  of  living  has  steadily 
increased.  Under  permission  granted  by 
this  House  I  include  in  my  remarks  a 
telegram  received  ye.sterday  from  ihe 
pre.sident  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  Washington,  D.  C: 

Washington.  D  C,  January  14, 1946. 
Hon.  John  J    Roonet.. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
The  laboring  people  of  the  United  States 
today  are  the  target  of  a  most  vicious  cam- 
paign of  propaganda,  which  is  also  mislead- 
ing some  Members  of  Congress.  Instead  of 
rewarding  labor  for  its  decisive  contribution 
to  victory  In  the  recent  war.  there  are  tliose 
In  Congress  who  would  pillory  the  men  and 
women  who  won  the  battle  of  production. 
These  spokesmen  for  reaction  are  bent  not 
only  on  destroying  organized  labor,  but  are 
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deliberately  preventing  the  adoption  of  leg- 
islation on  full  employment,' housing,  health, 
social  security.  Including  amerdments  to 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  It  Is  time  that 
thinking  Members  of  Congress  got  on  their 
feet  and  read  Into  the  Record  the  facts  about 
the  sacrifices  the  American  worker  has  made 
and  the  fine  Job  he  has  done  for  the  war 
effort.  Since  VJ-day  labor  has  suffered 
serious  reductions  In  take-home  pay  while 
the  cost  of  UvinK  ha.s  continued  to  mount. 
As  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  I  call  upon  you  to  take  an  active 
part  In  offsetting  the  antldemtocratic  drive 
now  being  conducted  against  the  working 
men  and  women  of  our  Nation. 

A.  F.  WHriNET. 


Red  River  Lateral  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15,  1S46 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  statement  made  by 
Mi.  George  P.  Chicola,  of  Alexandria. 
La.,  in  support  of  the  project  to  construct 
a  lateral  canal  on  Red  River  in  Louisiana: 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have  lived 
in  the  city  of  Alexandria.  La.,  for  the  past  30 
years.  During  the  last  15  years  I  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  wholesale-Jobbing 
business  In  the  city  of  Alexandria.  La.,  and 
with  pardonable  pride,  I  believe  that  I  can 
say  that  I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  whole  of  central 
Louisiana.  While  my  business  connections 
contume  a  great  deal  of  time  I  have  been 
active  m  civic  work  and  am  at  present  pres- 
ident of  the  Alexandria  Rotary  Club  I  men- 
tion this  fact  In  order  to  show  mv  rangt  of 
observation  of  conditions  and  business. 

Alexandria.  La..  Is  located  on  R*d  River  in 
the  geographic?!  center  of  the  State  and  Is 
the  parish  (or  county)  seat  of  the  parish  of 
Rapides.  It  Is  the  heart  of  the  hard-surface 
highway  system,  leading  Into  yV-ery  direction 
of  the  United  States. 

Alexandria  Is  surrounded  bV  the  richest  and 
most  fertile  lands  In  the  wofW  and  agricul- 
ture Is  a  principal  Industry  or  occupation. 
Cattle-grazing  lands  are  equal  io  any  in  the 
United  States  and  the  cattleln^nistry  Is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounctS—'The  lumber  In- 
dustrv  Is  again  finding  Itself,  assisted  by 
planned  reforestation.  Oil  fields  are  In 
every  direction  of  Alexandria  and  the  devel- 
opment Is  only  In  Its  beginning. 

Because  of  Alexandria's  strategic  location 
and  the  natural  advantages,  aforementioned. 
Alexandria  Is  on  Its  way  to  become  a  great 
Industrial  and  Jobbing  center. 

The  development  of  water  transportation 
will  naturally  afford  cheaper  and  more  trans- 
portation and  so  hasten  and  materially  assist 
Alexandria  In  becoming  an  out.standlng  In- 
dustrial and  jobbing  center.  The  range  for 
service  to  Jobbers  Into  trade  areas  will  be 
extended  and  the  business  of  Alexandria 
Jobbers,  because  of  this  Increased  territory 
opportunities,  should  triple  In  volume. 

The  development  of  water  transportation 
will  enable  the  railway  systems  to  render  a 
greater  and  better  service,  movln?,  perishables 
and  fast  moving  freight  more  expeditiously. 
By  moving  heavy  and  slow  moving  freight  via 
water  transportation,  a  bottleneck  In  existing 
car  shortages  will  be  eliminated. 

In  conclusion,  Insofar  as  Alexandria  is  con- 
cerned, water  transportation  will  assist  other 


means  of  transportation  and  will  work  In 
conjunction  with  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion in  the  development  of  a  greater  A1«!X- 
andria.  The  opportunity  of  water  trans- 
portation will  bring  new  factories  and  busi- 
ness to  Alexandria  and  this  will  mean  addi- 
tional tonnage  for  all  types  of  transportation. 
In  the  future  greatness  of  Alexandria,  water 
transportation  can  well  and  truly  mo\'e  on 
with  other  means  of  transportation. 


The  Program  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiiiary 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  Dr.  Ruth 
Miller  Stee<=e,  State  president  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, over  Station  WHJB.  Greensburg. 
Pa.,  on  January  8,  1946: 

A  Happy  New  YCar  to  every  one  and  may 
that  happiness  be  crowned  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  national  and  International 
plans  which  shaU  culminate  in  an  enduring 
peace. 

To  consider  the  program  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  at  the  beginning  of  this 
New  Year  of  1946,  the  first  year  which  has 
witnessed  the  dawn  of  peace  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time.  It  Is  necessary  to  think  Just 
what  constitutes  membership  i)  thi^  great- 
est patriotic  organization  of  women.  We.  as 
an  organization.  are.4)jost  unique  for  we  were 
organized  by  the  American  Legion  In  1919, 
Just  8  months  after  their  own  organization 
In  Paris.  France  They  planned  our  program 
for  us  and  they  defined  what  should  consti- 
tute our  membership. 

Because  of  the  action  of  the  American 
Legion,  our  parent  organization,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Avrxlliary.  opens  Its  ranks  to  the 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  daughters  of 
Legionnaires  and  of  those  men  and  women 
who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  World 
Wars  I  and  II.  We  are  also  proud  to  claim 
within  our  membership  those  women  who 
served  our  country  in  these  two  wars  and 
who  carry  an  honorable  discharge  from  the 
armed  services.  With  such  a  type  cf  member- 
ship, we  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  arfe 
proud  to  announce  our  membership  for  this 
new  year  of  1946 — a  paid-up  membership  to 
date  of  over  56.000  women.  But  to  these 
56.003  we  would  add  another  56.000  because 
In  our  organization  we  offer  an  opportxmlty 
for  unusual  service  to  humanity. 

May  1  outline  for  you  Just  a  few  of  our 
Interests — interests  which  command  the  at- 
tention of  women  of  every  religion  hound 
together  with  that  one  common  tie — service 
to  humanity,  service  to  others,  service  whose 
only  recompense  is  to  be  found  in  unselfish 
devotion  to  those  objectives  which  alone 
make  life  worth  the  living. 

During  the  recent  holiday  season,  when  so 
many  were  Interested  in  a  new  fur  coat,  a 
diamond  ring,  or  a  trip  to  the  sunny  South- 
land, the  women  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  visited  every  Government,  State, 
and  county  hospital  and  institution  In  this 
great  Commonwealth,  distributing  gifts  to 
every  serviceman  and  veteran,  making  con- 
tacts for  them  with  their  families  back  home 
and  arranging  that  those  families  back  home 
were  also  having  a  pleasant  'Chrlstmaii.  In 
our  mental  hospitals,  where  so  much  thought 


must  be  given  as  to  the  correct  t>T>e  of  gift, 
boxes  were  given  containing  those  articles 
which  could  not  Injure  the  patients,  but 
gifts  which  would  remind  them  that  there 
are  still  those  In  the  outside  world  who 
know  and  care.  In  our  medical  hospitals 
and  Institutions  we  gave  Icvely  boxes  with  a 
great  variety  of  articles  to  please  every  taste, 
we  distributed  dollar  bills  and  we  gave  par- 
ties to  help  and  encourage,  to  help  many  to 
forget  where  they  were,  even  If  only  for  a 
few  short  hours. 

The  children  of  those  hospitalized  and 
disabled  were  not^  forgotten  In  any  commu- 
nity. The  slogan — "A  square  deal  for  every 
child" — Is  a  reminder  every  month  of  the 
year,  as  well  as  In  December,  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  the  youth  of  America.  At  Scotland — 
Pennsylvania's  only  school  for  the  orphans 
of  her  sailors  and  soldiers — Christmas  week 
was,  indeed,  a  merry  one  with  the  continu- 
ous arrival  of  those  packages,  which  were 
the  answer  to  the  letters  written  to  a  faithful 
Santa  Claus — that  Santa  Claus  beln^  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary. 

But  our  program  In  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Is  not  Just  the  distribution  of  gifts 
at  Christmas.  Throughout  the  year  nine 
Government  hospitals  and  veterans'  facili- 
ties lu  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Maryland,  and 
three  in  New  York  are  cared  for  by  our  Penn- 
sylvania women,  who  distribute  cigarettes, 
help  with  ward  parties  and  dances,  and  add 
'  those  personal  touches  which  make  perma- 
nent residence  in  a  hospital  a  little  mora 
earphones 

"These  personal  needs  are  supplemented  by 
larger  gifts  to  the  hospitals  themselves — 
permanent  Installations  which  are  of  value 
over  a  long  period  of  years.  These  gifts  In- 
clude printing  presses,  mimeograph  ma> 
chines,  band,  orchestra,  and  athletic  equip- 
ment— even  the  Installation  of  bowling  alleys 
and  of  metal  collapsible  stadiums  and  of 
master  radio-control  sets  with  hundreds  of 
earphones. 

Our  first  great  project  for  1946  Is  the  erec- 
tion of  a  greenhouse  at  Valley  Forge  General 
Hospital.  As  a  living  memorial  to  those  men 
who  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  arms  and  legt 
on  the  Normandy  beachhead,  by  the  loss  ol 
their  sight  In  the  seething  waters  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  by  the  contribution  of  their 
very  lives,  made  this  year  of  peace  possible, 
we  would  erect  this  greenhouse — erect  it  on 
the  soil  of  Valley  Forge — soil  made  sacred  by 
Washington  and  his  men  in  1776.  soil  whose 
sacredness  was  preserved  by  the  men  and 
women  of  1941-45. 

This  greenhouse  at  Valley  Forge  will  be 
the  answer  to  many  needs.  The  blind,  whose 
sense  of  touch  is  low  th-  keener,  can  derive  . 
many  hours  of  pleasure  an  '.  comfort  from 
the  simple  task  of  working  In  the  ground. 
The  war-weary  can  fill  many  lonc'y  moments 
while  the  pleasure  of  blooming  flowers  grad- 
ually takes  their  thoughts  from  the  crash  of 
guns  and  the  zoom  ol  planes  to  the  beauties 
and  the  quietness  of  enduring  peace  The 
permanently  bedridden  can  find  happlneen 
In  the  enJo3rment  which  comes  from  colorful 
flowers  scattered  In  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital— flowers  which  come  from  the  hospital 
greenliouEC. 

This  greenhouse  project  will  be  financed 
by  the  collection  of  coupons  from  vartoiM 
articles  of  merchandise  and  by  large  and 
small  financial  contributions  from  ind  v'.d- 
ua!s  and  organizations  whose  great  Interest 
Is  the  loving  cere  of  our  hospitalized  veteran. 
Already  we  have  received  ch?cks  fcr  81  and 
for  $100  from  those  whc  felt  most  keenly 
the  meaning  of  war,  from  those  who  gave 
their  all  In  that  war,  and  from  those  who 
prefer  to  give  to  the  living. 

In  addition  to  our  v&st  program  on  re- 
habilitation and  child  welfare,  the  American 
Le<ion  Auxiliary  offers  a  national  deJense 
program  which  would  maintain  the  peace 
which  nations  foxight  for.  This  program  de- 
mands for  America  an  army  and  navy  which 
wotild  b3  of  eufliclent  size  to  keep  America 
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National  defense  and  Americanism  are  In- 
Our  Americanism   program  is  a 
one.  teaching  In  our  schools  what 
means  through  the  medium  of 
contests,  emphasizing  the  good  traits 
of  citla  nshlp  by  the  awarding  of  medals  to 
outstanling  students,  stressing  t^  value  of 
smanship  by  our  sup^rt  of  the 
Legion's  Junior  baseball  program, 
sponsoring   girl   and   boy   scout   troops 
the  development  of  future  leader- 
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ppppy  program  of  the  American  Legion 
avuiliary  commands  public  Interest, 
the   only   organizations — may   1   re- 
are  the  only  organizations  which  go 
Government  and  veterans'  hospitals 
and  present  a  poppy-making 
The   hospitalized   men   make   the 
are  paid  for  the  making  of  them  by 
,  and  then  we,  ihe  members, 
same  popples  that  the  proceeds  may 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  disabled 
pltallzed  veterans  and  their  families, 
v^ould  all  realize  that  the  purchase  of  . 
Legion   poppy   means   employ- 
the  hospitalized  and  compensation 
and  his  family  we  would  buy  more 
popples  and   make  a  reality   our 
tor  1946 — 2.000.000  popples  worn  over 
hearts — another    living    tribute    to 
gave  and  gave  and  gave, 
are  but  a  few  of  the  many  phases  of 
Legion   Auxiliary   program — a 
which  has  a  personal  appeal  to  every 
interested  in  the  enduring  things  of 
you  by  your  membership  add  to  the 
vfomanpower  of  the  auxiliary,  so  that, 
together  we,  as  women,  may  add  our 
to    preserve    the    peace    for    which 
on  and   his  men  fought   at  Valley 
for  which  Lincoln  dedicated  the  Na- 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  for  which  the 
17  and  "18  went  ever  there,  and  for 
the  men   and  women  of   '41   and   '45 
the  globe. 

an  auxiliary  member  means  an  op- 

to  be  a  finer  citizen,  a  more  de- 

(omrade.  a  finer  member  of  the  United 

We  would  welcome   you   and    you 

to  membership,  a  membership  which 

every  race,  class,  and  creed  which 

for    the    security    of    these    United 

membership  which  serves  but  two 

and  country. 

so  as  we  stand  at  the  beginning  of  the 

of  1946.  as  you,  a  member,  and  you, 

member,  consider  our  program, 

ask  for  each  of  you  the  realization  of 

sh— 

Giver  of  Gifts  give  unto  you 
which  is  good  and  that  which  is  true; 
HI  to  help  and  the  courage  to  do; 

that    can    sing    the    whole    day 
through: 

the  sky  be  gray  or  blue, 
the  Giver  of  Gifts  give  these  to  you. 
which  Is  good  and  that  which  is  true: 
ill  to  help  and  the  courage  to  do." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICHIGAN 

tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 

SADOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R*c- 
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ORD,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton News  of  January  14,  1946: 

SnXT     "SENTINIXS" 

The  Detroit  group  which  has  organized 
Itself  as  the  Society  of  Sentinels  deserves 
some  sort  of  award  for  the  worst  idea  of 
1946.  . 

The  year  Is  young.  But  It  lo  not  likely  to 
produce  any  more  asinine  proposals  than 
the  ones  advertised  by  these  •sentinels"  In 
Cetroit,  New  York,  and  Washington  news- 
papers. 

Generally,  they  want  to  abolish  the  New 
Deal.  Specifically,  they  urge  President  Tru- 
man to  advocate  repeal  of  the  Wagner  Labor 
Relations  Act.  the  wage-hour  law,  the  sccial- 
securlty  law.  and  practically  every  other  Fed- 
eral law  adopted  since  1933  in  efforts  to  Im- 
prove the  condition  of  workers  and  farmers. 
Chairman  of  this  soclc'>  Is  Les  AUman. 
advertising  director  for  the  Freuhauf  Trailers 
Corp.  One  of  the  vice  chairmen  Is  Stephen 
Du  Brul.  a  General  Motors  economist.  Its 
secretary  Is  Wayne  Stettbacher  of  the  Detroit 
Employers  Association.  Its  treasurer  la 
Noble  Travis,  a  banker. 

Shades  of  the  Liberty  League! 
The  S«ntli.el8  appear  to  Tselleve — at  least, 
they  say — that  they  are  defending  free  enter- 
prise against  regiment<-tion.  In  our  opinion, 
they  do  not  represent  the  viewpoint  of  any 
large  number  of  Industrialists  or  business- 
men. If  they  did.  then  free  enterprise  would 
Indeed  be  In  deadly  peril  of  destructlcn  by 
blind,  black  reactioti. 

The  American  people,  we  think,  hope  to  see 
many  New  Deal  laws  made  fairer,  more  work- 
able and  more  effective  instruments  for  the 
purposes  they  are  Intended  to  serve.  But 
they  do  not  want,  and  they  do  not  propose 
to  let.  these  laws  be  wiped  from  the  books. 

It's  a  free  country.  The  Sentinels  have  a 
right  to  be  stupid,  and  to  advertise  their  stu- 
pidity But  American  business  and  Industry 
as  a  whole — and  especially  the  companies 
wlta  which  officers  cf  this  society  are  Identi- 
fied— should  lose  no  ;.me  In  repudiating  the 
^roup  and  its  absurd  program. 


New  York  Amvets  Hold  First  State 
Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF   NEW   YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  include  three  brief  newspaper  clip- 
pings that  appeared  in  Buffalo.  N.  Y., 
newspapers  concerning  the  recently  held 
State  convention  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II — Amvets — as 
follows: 

(From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of 
December  16,  1945 1 

Stoem  Delays  /  mvtts'  Fisst  Statt  Session— 
Impoetant    Business    Scheddlzb    foe    To- 

DAT 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  II  will 
attain  the  size  and  Importance  of  the  Amer- 
lean  Legion  within  a  few  years,  Joseph  H. 
Leib.  of  Washington,  national  legislative  di- 
rector of  Amvets.  predicted  yesterday  at  the 
opening  at  the  first  annual  State  convention 
of  the  organization  In  Hotel  Lafayette 

Amvets  now  has  a  membership  of  25  000. 
which  Is  greater  than  the  American  Legion 
strength  after  Its  first  year  of  organization. 
Leib  asserted.  He  said  Buffalo,  which  has  17 
posts.  Is  a  leader  in  Amvets  growth. 


STOEM    DSLATS   DELEGATES 

Because  of  the  storm,  many  delegates  ar- 
rived late,  and  most  busines'  was  postponed 
a  ntil  today.  At  the  morning  and  afternxin 
sessions  today.  oLicers  will  be  elected,  a  State 
charter  adopted,  and  the  resolution  commit- 
tees will  report  on  revision  of  the  GI  bUl  of 
rights,  the  full  employment  bill,  tho  Wagner- 
Ellender-Taft  housing  bill,  waiving  of  premi- 
ums on  retirement  pensions  for  veterans  re- 
turning to  civU-servlce  Jobs,  and  the  exten- 
sion of  price  and  rent  control  beyond  ls)46. 

Amvets  national  headquarters  Is  planning 
to  buy  the  Government's  McLean  Gardens 
In  Washington  from  the  Defense  Homes  Cor- 
poration and  operate  It  as  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect. Leib  announced  The  cooperative  will  be 
financed  by  700  veterans  who  will  poo'  tlielr 
$2,000  loans  under  the  ol  bill.  If  tt  Is  suc- 
cessful, similar  projects  will  be  organized 
throughout  the  country. 

SEEK    StTEPLUS    BENETITS 

The  legislative  director  reptirted  progress 
In  Amvets  efforts  to  have  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Board  "changed  from  a  policy-making 
group  to  an  organization  staffed  by  veteran.s 
who  will  sell  property  direct  to  veterans  and 
civilians" 

•We  dont  find  any  fault  with  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  other  veteri.ns'  organ  za- 
tions,"  Leib  said.  "But  we  feel  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II  can  solve  best  our  probl  ?ms 
by  having  an  organization  of  our  own  In 
which  we  have  a  community  of  Interest,  age, 
and  ezptrlences." 

Raymond  O'Brien,  of  Buffalo,  acting  State 

mmander   presided. 

(From  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express  of  Dec"im- 
ber  17,  1945 | 

Amvets  Close  First  Annual  Session  Hei 
Better -Teained     State     Counselors     V>e 

MANDED 

A  resolution  recommending  that  counselors 
group  to  an  organization  staffed  by  veterans 
Affairs  be  given  more  extensive  training  was 
passed  at  the  closing  session  lost  night  of  the 
first  annual  State  convention  of  Amvets, 
American  veterans  of  World  War  II.  at  Hotel 
Lafayette. 

Forty-three  delegates,  representing  32  .Vm- 
vet  posts  throughout  the  State,  charged  ^hat 
many  counselors  are  Insufficiently  trained, 
especially  in  handling  questions  about  on> 
the-job  training. 

Increased  effort  on  the  part  of  local  and 
State  authorities  to  arrange  Immediate 
housing  faculties  for  veterans  and  their  (am- 
lUes  was  urged  in  a  second  resolution.  A 
third  resolution  requested  that  the  Govern- 
ment guarantee  loans  for  homes,  farms,  and 
businesses  up  to  75  percent  instead  cf  the 
present  50  percent  authorized  In  the  GI  bill 
of  rights. 

WANT    CONTROLS    KEPT 

The  Amvets  further  went  on  record  as  irg- 
Ing  the  State  legislature  to  memorialize  C'on- 
gress  to  continue  price  and  rent  cantrol  be- 
yond 1946  and  to  waive  back  paymen-.  of 
•  premiums  to  the  New  York  State  retirement 
fund  for  returning  clvU-servlce  emplo>ee8. 
Many  veterans  returning  to  police  and  fire 
Jobs  must  pay  up  to  $400  In  back  premiums, 
the  resolution  pointed  out. 

A  Buffalo  attorney.  William  H.  Hepp,  176 
Lafayette  Avenue,  was  chosen  commander 
Other  Buffalonlans  elected  to  State  depart- 
ment offices  are  Vincent  M.  Gaughan.  28 
Downing  Street,  second  vice  commander; 
James  T.  Francis.  51  Lemon  Street,  provost 
marshal;  State  Senator-elect  Edmund  P  Rad- 
wan.  3  Norway  Park,  national  executive  com- 
mitteeman; and  William  E  Blake.  73  Grey 
Street,  alternate  national  executive  commit- 
teeman. 

Other  officers  elected  are  Michael  A  dl  Pate, 
of  Yonkers.  first  vice  commander;  Marcy  Car- 
luccl,  of  New  York,  third  vice  commander; 
Walter  Brause,  of  New  York.  Judge  advocate; 
Joseph  R.  Barone,  of  Dunkirk,  finance  officer; 
and  Joseph  Grandwetter,  of  New  York,  adju- 
Unt. 
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(From   the  Buffalo  Erening  News  of 

December  17.  I9*i\ 

EtTFTALo  Attcenet  Is  Cho?en  Amvzts'  State 

COMMAWUr^ 

William  H  Hepp  attorney,  of  17b  Lafayette 
Avenue,  was  chosen  comir^ander  of  the  De- 
partment of  New  York.  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II.  by  delegates  at  the  first 
State  convention  Sunday  afternoon  in  Hotel 
Lafayette. 

Other  State  officers  are:  First  vice  com- 
mander. Michael  A.  Dl  Fate.  Yonkers;  second 
vice  commander,  Vincent  M.  Gaughan,  28 
Ddwning  Street.  Buffalo;  third  vice  com- 
mander, Marcy  J.  Carluccl.  New  York  City: 
adjutant,  Joseph  Grandwetter,  New  York 
City;  judge  advocate.  Walter  t.  Brause.  New 
York  City. 

National  executive  comiMtteeman,  State 
Senator-elect  Edmund  P  Raciwan.  3  Norway 
Park:  alternate.  William  E  Blake.  73  Grey 
Street:  provost  marshal.  James  T  Francis. 
51  Lemon  Street;  finance  ofBcer,  Joseph  R. 
Barone.  Dunkirk;  chaplain,  the  Reverend 
Stanley  Wlsnlev^ski.  assistant  pastor.  St. 
Adalbert's  Church 

Raymond  D  O'Brien,  ol  93  Meriden  Street, 
who.  -  ith  Mr  Blake,  helped  organize 
Amvets  here,  was  designated  as  the  depart- 
ment's first  past  commantiet 

A  resolution  ww  parsed  urging  Congress  to 
revise  ibe  GI  bill  of  rights,  eirpecially  to  pro- 
vide more  liberal  educational  provisions  and 
more  liberal  real  property  and  loan  features. 

Other  resolutions  pasted  favored:  Passage 
of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing  bill; 
continuation  of  rent  and  price  controls  by 
OPA  beyond  1946:  passage  of  the  bill  to  give 
enlisted  veterans  pjty  for  accrued  furlough 
time  similar  to  terminal  leave  for  officers; 
appointment  by  Governor  Dowey  of  more 
qualified  veterans  to  the  veteran.'?  State 
commission  and  to  give  them  more  extensive 
training  to  make  tb?m  more  qualified:  me- 
morlallElng  the  legislature  to  waive  payment 
of  back  premiums  to  the  State  retirement 
fund  for  returning  ctvll-service  employees. 


Palmyra  Legion  Demands  Fair 
Demobilizatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KUNKEL 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude some  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Harri.'^on  B.  Quigley  Post.  No.  72.  of  the 
American  Legion,  of  Palmyra.  Pa.,  on 
December  17.  1945.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  sentiments  expressed  and  the 
purposes  sought  by  these  resolutions. 
They  are  further  evidence  of  the  desire 
by  the  American  people  for  complete  jus- 
tice and  equality  In  the  demobilization 
program.  They  also  show  the  careful 
thought  and  attention  this  Important 
program.  They  also  show  the  careful 
Americans: 

Whereas  the  method  of  separation  of  men 
from  the  armed  forces  Is  being  made  on  a 
point  basis,  givlnp  credit  for  length  of  serv- 
ice, service  overseas,  dependents,  citations, 
campaigns,  and  tbe  like;  and 

Whereas  men  are  being  separated  from  the 
service  because  of  age  and  years  of  service; 
and 


■Whereas  the  separation  of  certain  indi- 
viduals has  been  fostered  regardless  of  agree- 
ment with  existing  regulations;  and 

Whereas  favoritism  has  been  exhibited  to 
people  of  certain  professional  classes  or  to 
the  sons  of  influential  military  and  civil 
leaders.  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  some  action  be  taken  by" 
the  legislative  bodies  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  these  United  States  to  air  these  In- 
conslst^encles  and  restore  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  separation  to  all  those  who  meet 
the  qualifications:   and 

Resolved.  That  favoritism  be  eliminated 
Immediately  from  separation  procedures  be- 
cause of  the  desire  of  certain  peoples  whose 
selfish  Interests  are  placed  above  estab- 
lished regulations;  and 

Resolved.  That  our  representatives, 
through  proper  committees,  exert  the  full 
measure  of  their  high  office  to  eradicate 
these  existing  evils. 


Program  of  tbe  Democratic  Party 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or     ► 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15,  1946 

Mr.GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
.include  the  follcwing  address  by  Hon. 
Robert  E.  Hannegan  delivered  before  the 
Boston  Democratic  State  Committee  on 
January  12.  1946: 

A  few  days  ago,  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  you  heard  a  candid  and  cou- 
ra<?eous  dlscu.'slon  of  the  state  of  our  Nation. 

Harry  Trximan  was  talking  To  all  Ameri- 
cans, to  that  all-Important  Individual  whom. 
we  In  America  describe  a?  the  Man  In  the 
Street.  He  was  8pe«ktrg  not  only  of  the 
tremerdous  opportunity  that  lies  ahend  for 
this  country  In  the  postwar  era  but  also  of 
the  difflcultles 

He  was  aware  that  we  in  America  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  better  times.  He  has 
several  limes  mertloned  this — new  products, 
greater  markets,  and  a  hlcher  standard  of 
living — nbw  all  within  our  reach. 

But  he  was  aware  too,  of  present  obstacles 
And  he  was  resolved  that  these  diHlmltles 
should  not  be  allowed  to  block  Jiir  way. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  let  us  knew  thpl  for 
our  future  well-being  and  prosperity  we  must 
face  these  problems  Fquarely  now. 

It  Is  easy  encu-?h.  you  know,  to  talk  about 
the  prosperity  that  is  just  around  the  corner. 
Even  a  Republican  can  do  that.  But  It  takes 
courage  and  a  deerer  integrity  to  talk  about 
the  corner  that  we  still  have  to  get  around. 

The  Republican  Party  was  quick  to  critl- 
ciZ3  President  Truman  for  talking  over  our 
Nation's  problems  openly  and  candidly  with 
the  man  m  the  street. 

To  the  Repu'clican  leaders,  that  Idea  has 
always  been  abhorrent.  The  members  of  the 
Old  Guard  clique  ha-t  one  rule  which  they 
hold  Inviolable,  one  principle  to  which  they 
adhere  through  thick  and  thin  with  the 
greatest  pdellty. 

That  principle  is  never  to  take  the  people 
into  their  confidence.  And  they  stick  to  it 
even  in  their  own  party. 

Naturally,  then,  when  Harry  Truman 
undertook  to  inform  his  fellow  citizens  of 
the  true  state  of  their  Nation,  these  Repub- 
licans declared  that  he  bad  mr.de  a  political 
error.  They  disapproved  of  the  program  he 
was  fighting  for.  but  they  went  beyond  that. 
They  said  it  was  poor  political  strategy.  In  an 
election  year,  to  place  any  issue  before  the 
electorate — something  they  themselves  would 


never  do.    And  they  were  elated  because  they 
believed  the  President  had  made  a  mi:>u>k?. 

Now,  political  strategy  U  a  deep,  deep  sub- 
ject. I  have  teen  a  student  of  It  for  years 
and  I  would  think  anyone  Ill-advised  to  try 
to  learn  It  all  In  Just  one  lifetime. 

But  I  find  that  after  a  man  has  put  In  the 
deepest  kind  of  study  on  this  subject,  and 
worked  his  way  through  .«  most  dlfflcuit. 
complex  problems,  the  net  result  Is  a  certain 
humility.  I  find  that  after  all  U  said  and 
done,  after  all  the  clever  techniques  In  the 
book  are  learned  and  digei>ted,  the  best  polit- 
ical strategy  still  lies  In  the  answer  to  one 
simple  question: 

"What  do  the  American  people  want?" 

Now,  the  Republican  strategists— those  who 
have  criticized  the  '  esldents  speech  on 
political  grounds — have  not  yet  reached  that 
point  that  understanding.  In  their  studies. 
Apparently  they  cannot  get  beyond  the  chap- 
ter on  Reptiblican  technlqu?s. 

Harry  Truman  would  not  make  a  very  apt 
pupil  in  these  particular  techniques.  H's 
whole  background  and  training  point  away 
from  the  Republican  philosophy— and 
straight  toward  the  man  In  the  street.  So 
these  Republican  Party  experts  probably 
would  give  him  a  grade  of  no  better  than  C 
minus. 

..Harry  Truman  has  pointed  out  that  this 
year— 1946— Is  a  year  of  decision.  And  by 
that  he  meant  decision  vital  to  the  American 
people.  By  what  we  decide  now,  we  can 
make  the  most — or  the  least — of  a  great  op- 
portunity for  economic  security  and  better 
livlnc  That  is  why  he  seeks  enactment  of 
his  21 -point  program  for  postwar  America, 
a  program  of  specific  action  to  meet  real 
problems 

The  Republican  political  experts  have  given 
Harry  Truman  a  low  mark  for  this.  They 
point  out  that  1946  Is  an  election  year. 
And  .t  Is  "poor  politics."  as  they  see  It.  to 
be  specific  on  anything  In  an  election  year. 

Ore  of  thee  Republican  specialists  hcs 
already  attacked  the  President  publicly. 
That  one — Senator  Robjtt  A  Taft  of  Ohio — 
was  selected  by  the  Republican  Party  lea''- 
erthip  In  a  radio  broadcert  followinp  the 
President's  address  to  the  Nation.  T*rr 
authentically  voiced  the  answer  of  the  Re- 
publican Party 

In  providing  that  answer,  the  Senator  hr^ 
performed  a  service.  He  has  further  clerl- 
fied  the  i5.«ue  between  the  two  parties  He 
has  sharpened  the  battle  lines  for  both  1943 
•ind  1948  He  has  made  It  fir.p'ly  anc«  unmis- 
talcably  clear  to  all  Americans  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  taken  Its  stand  against  a 
progressive  postwar  prcgram  for  America. 
The  Republican  stamp  of  approval  is  once 
more  on  a  policy  of  outright  reaction. 

Answering  for  my  party.  I  wish  to  announce 
that  in  this  drawing  of  the  battle  lines  fcr 
1946  and  19.8.  we  Democrats  wholly  concur. 
We  accept  this  challenge,  and  wc  go  along 
with  Senator  Tapt  100  percent  In  his  clarl- 
flcation  of  the  issue. 

We  are  ready  to  lay  the  case  before  the 
voters  of  America.  We  shall  do  everythln;?  In 
rjur  power  to  make  Senator  Taft's  meaning 
perfectly  clear  to  them— to  all  Americans. 
Republican  voters  Included. 

The  rark-and-file  membenh'p  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  should  nov?  realize  that  their 
last  hope  of  a  forwaid«-looking.  constructive; 
policy   is  gone. 

Even  the  "me  too"  days  are  over.  Senator 
Taft  and  his  aascx;iates  have  dropped  the  pcEC 
of  liberalism.  They  control  the  party,  and 
so  long  as  they  continue  to  do  so.  there  can 
be  no  more  claims  to  liberalism  under  that 
party's  banner.  There  can  be  no  such  thing 
as  an  accredited  Republican  liberal  Hence- 
forth, by  the  party's  own  decree.  Republican 
candidates  for  office  cannot  stand  on  liberal 
principles. 

What,  then,  does  the  Republican  Party  now 
offer?         • 

For  a  fair  appraisal,  we  must  go  back  to 
September  of  last  year  and  start  from  there. 
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time — September    6.    1945 — when 

Truman  addressed  his  message  to 

embracing   the   21-point   program. 

the  Republicans  in  Congress  set 

h4rus  of  opposition     This  was  commu- 

sald     It  was  communism  for  the 

u  to  Interest  Itself  in  what  might 

to  unemployed  war  veterans.    It  was 

Lism    to    ask    that    war    workers    be 

unemployment  insurance  during  re- 

t   was    communism    to    put    a 

limit  on  wages. 

scarce  did  not  "take."    Not  many 

began  locking   under   thi   bed  at 

see  if  Harry  Truman,  the  Communist. 

ng  there.     In  fact,  there  was  a  gen- 

al  of  the  Truman  program  In  the 

In  public  opinion 

it.  the  «. 'publicans  then  said.     We 
something    much    t)€tter.     We    have — 
were  the  exact  words  tnat  Repud- 
essman  CHAaLES  Halleck.  of  In- 
used  In  a  statement  to  the  press — we 
(ild-fashioned   conservatism' 
Congressman  Halteck  Is  chairman  of 
Rjpub'ican      congressional      campaign 
ee.       His    work    was    not     without 
rresldent    Truman  s    message,    he 
the    kick-off.      "This    l)egin8    the 
of   1946.     And   In  waging  the   Re- 
congressional  campaign,  we  will  go 
old-fashioned  conservatism  " 
innny    people — and  many   Republican 
among     them  — were     still     puzzled, 
had  f»   program      It  meant  mainte- 
publtc  purchasing  power.    It  meant 
could  continue  to  buy  and.  there- 
fxlucers  could  continue  to  put  bet- 
on    the    market.      And    that 
that    we    could    enjoy    tht     higher 
of    living    which    our    new    sclen- 
technlcal  knowledge  held  out  to  us 
sostwar  world 

what   about   this  old-fashioned  con- 

?      Cculd    you    pav    for    thr     new 

of    American     industry    with    It? 

ou  put  a  couple  of  ounces  of  It  In  the 

.-elopes  of  American  worke  a  in  place 

?    And  would  the  makers  of  refrlg- ' 

and    au'omcibllef    and    new    houses 

cilo    sets    accept    this    old-fashioned 

atlsm  in  lieu  of  cuh? 

ank-and-file  voters  in  the  Republican 

began    to   wonder    about    this.     They 

to  ask  embarrassing  questions.     Sup- 

c  purchasing  power  should  (ail  to 

high  of  its  own  accord.     Suppose  our 

;s    and    cur    mines    and    our   farmers 

one  day  Qnd  their  markets  shrinking. 

oid-farhioned    conservatism    a    good 

'  insurance  policy  against  this?     Was 

better  now  than  It  was  In  1930  and 

3:^?     Had     tiomething     new     been 

After  all.  Harry  Truman  had  a  pro- 


p  ibi! 


il< 


ght.   the   Republican   leaders  replied. 

Have  a  program  too.     And  4  days  after 

President   Truman's   meaai^*  was  delivered 

Republican  Repreientatlve  Joe 

House  minority  leader,  had  an  an- 

t  to  make  to  the  world, 
many  of  you  know  Joi  Makttn.     He 
Vdur   State      And    those   who   know 
cahnot  help  admiring  his  boundless  con- 
in  predicting  things  that  never  come 
Nobody  ever  put  his  money  on  the 
borse  with  greater  consistency,  greater 
uepcy.  and  greater  faith,  than  Joe  Ma«- 
liaaaachuaetts. 

Republicans  in  Congress.  Joe  Martin 
announced    to    the    world,    had    ap- 
a  seven-man  committee  to  draw  up 
piibllcan  Party  program. 

plan. '  he  satd.  'to  set  before  the  coun- 
(lefinite  and  concise  statement  of  the 
objectives  of  the  Republican  Party 
represented    by   Republican   Members    m 
Congrcis.     We  plan  to  do  this  in  such  man- 
will  leave  no  room  for  questioning  as 
the  Republican  Members  stand  on 
iss|jes  tiefore  the  country." 


teil 


Now,  when  I  saw  this  promise  fn  the  news- 
paper I  was  impressed  with  the  statesman- 
like attitude  that  Joe  Martin  had  taken — so 
deeply  Impressed  that  I  marked  the  day  on 
my  calendar  with  a  red  pencil. 

Then  I  waited.  Again  and  again  the  seven- 
man  committee  of  Republlcajis  In  Congress 
met  to  dl-aw  up  the  program  that  would  leave 
no  question  as  to  where  their  party  stood. 
But  the  days  went  by.  and  the  program  was 
not  forthcoming,  I  began  marktrg  those  days 
off  on  my  calendar 

I  ran  up  a  total  of  87  crosses  on  that  cal- 
endar. Then  came  another  announcement. 
At  the  December  6  meetln?  of  Republican 
leaders  in  Chicago  the  "definite  and  concise 
statement"  that  Joe  Martin  had  promised 
was  finally  to  be  given  out  to  the  world 

That  statement,  or  "interim  platform."  as 
It  was  called,  bore  out  a  prediction  which  1 
hrd  made  repeatedly  in  my  talks  with  fellow 
Democrats.  It  said  nothing  It  turned  cut 
to  be  a  collection  of  mottoes — very  few  of 
them  suitable  for  framing-^ with  net  -^ne  spe- 
cific action  proposed  to  solve  the  problems 
that  America  faces  today 

Nearly  all  the  Republicans  gathered  in  Chi- 
cago were  disappointed  wltn  the  statement. 
Those  who  had  hoped  to  emerge  as  a  "liberal 
wing"  of  the  party  were  shocked  and  out- 
raged. And  even  the  reactionary  leadership 
did  not  want  this  train  child  of  the  seven 
Congressmen  and  refused  to  give  It  a  name. 
On  all  sides  the  complaint  was  that  the  state- 
ment said  nothing. 

The  grcup  at  Chicago  laerefore  did  whet 
many  another  group  does  when  the  members 
realize  they  have  run  into  a  stone  wall. 
They  appointed  a  committee 
The  committee  Is  to  go  on  where  the  Con- 
gressmen left  tff  To  minimize  their  em- 
barrassment, the  Chicago  meeting  approved 
the  Con'^ressmen's  platform.  But  the  new 
committee  was  assigned  the  task — all  over 
agal"  -^f  writing  a  platform.  In  other 
words,  the  Republican  Party.  In  offering  a 
program  for  America,  spent  months  getting 
nowhere,  and  Is  now  ready  to  continue  no- 
where from  that  point. 

Meanwhile.  I  am  obliged  to  continue  mark- 
ing off  the  days  en  my  calender  while  I  wait 
for  that  Republican  program.  I  now  have 
12.0  days  crossed  off.  I  have  had  to  start  on 
a  new  calendar. 

Between  now  and  the  election  there  are 
297  days  still  to  be  crossed  off.  unless  the 
Republican  Party  can  produce  its  program 
meanwhile  In  other  words,  since  Congress- 
man Joe  Martin  made  his  promise  of  a  defi- 
nite prcpram.  a  third  of  the  time  remaining 
t>efore  the  election  has  already  elapsed. 

Prior  to  that  December  meeting  of  the 
Republican  leaders  in  Chicago.  I  bed  made 
another  prediction.  I  had  stated  that  this 
so-called  Interim  platform  of  the  Repub- 
licans would  be  one  of  two  things:  It  wnyld 
be  another  "me  too."  operation — In  which 
case  those  who  had  criticized  President  Tru- 
man's program  would  have  to  eat  their' 
words — or  It  would  be  no  program  at  all. 

1  am  now  rerdy  to  offer  a  further  predic- 
\lon.  And  this  time  I  am  adding  no  "elther- 
or"  condition.  I  now  predict  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  produce  no  program  at 
all. 

It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy,  of  course, 
to  make  that  prediction.  I  am  not  taking 
any  chances  of  miscalling  the  turn  Senator 
Taft  and  his  colleagues  have  given  us  all  the 
information  we  need  They  have  made  It 
clear  that  the  old  guard  controls  the  ptrty. 
And  the  Republican  old  guard  never  has  had 
a  program  to  offer  this  country  and  never 
win  have  one. 

To  the  returning  soldier,  to  the  factory 
worker,  to  the  farmer,  to  the  hiinlniwiimi. 
ard  to  the  housewife  oi  America,  the  Inne 
between  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  in  the  next  election  bolls  down,  then, 
to  thU: 

Democratic  Party  Initiative  and  lemdenhlp 
In  realising  the  posalbllity  of  «  pnMperout 


postwar  Ame'lca,  or  no  leadership,  no  initia- 
tive at  all 

A  Democratic  Party  program  for  full  em- 
ployment or  nj  program  at  all. 

Democratic  Party  action  to  maintain  public 
purchasing  power  through  the  period  of  post- 
war adjustment,  or  no  action  at  all 

Democratic  Party  protection  of  American 
workers  against  subdecency  wages,  or  no 
protection  at  all. 

Democratic  Party  measures,  to  prevent  In- 
flation, or  no  measures  at  all. 

Democratic  Party  assurance  of  adequate 
peacetime  military  reserves  lor  the  defento 
o*  America,  or  no  assurance  at  all. 

Dej  ocratle  Party  Initiative  In  bringing 
medical  care  within  the  reach  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  need  It,  or  no  Initiative  at  all. 

These  are  the  choices  that  Americans  must 
make  when  they  go  to  the  polls  next  Novem- 
ber, 'f  these  objective*  ar,  the  will  of  the 
people,  then- the  voters  can  give  their  man- 
date onlj  by  siipporttng  our  party 

It  Is  true  thsft  the  main  body  of  legislation 
required  by  the  Ad~nlnlstnitlon's  program 
has  not  yei  betn  enacted  But  let  us  not  be 
c'cceived  by  this,  and  particularly  let  us  not 
Jump  of  our  o\/n  accord  Ini  the  fallacy 
wh'ch  our  opposition  has  reached  by  the 
rout«  of  their  own  wishful  thinking  It  Is 
slgrviflcant  that  those  who  have  been  pre- 
dicting 'allure  of  the  Truman  program  are 
thost  who  do  not  wish  Its  success. 

The  f J  ct  that  the  program  has  not  been 
"nacted  to  date  dues  not  mean,  as  cur  oppo- 
nents wculd  have  us  believe,  that  It  will  not 
be  enacted  In  due  cuurje. 

T»e  program  embraces  a  large  body  of  new 
legislation  This  takes  time.  Ordinarily,  a 
leg  slatlve  propram  of  this  magnitude  would 
reaulie  more  time  ihan  has  elapsed  to  date. 

President  Truman  has  asked  the  people  to 
press  Congress  for  action  now.  not  l)ecnU8e 
he  doubts  the  eventual  acceptance  of  these 
prcpcsals.  but  because  he  realizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  enacting  them  as  quickly  as  possible 
He  knows  that  In  order  to  Insure  the  con- 
tinued pi:bllc  purchasing  power  which  means 
good  business  and  steady  Jobs,  these  things 
have  to  be  done  soon 

Harry  Tiuman  has  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  people  of  America — the  great  major- 
ity-approve of  his  objectives.  They"  are 
part  of  a  bigger  program  which  the  people 
have  four  times  approved  by  direct  expres- 
sion at  the  ballot  box  The  postwar  objec- 
tives Truman  ha.<<  outlined  in  his  21 -point 
message  are  the  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
which  our  party  made  to  the  people  In  Its 
platform  of  1941 

I  believe  the  people  of  America  want  to  see 
Harry  Truman  make  good  on  that  premise. 
I  believe  they  will  back  him  up  In  bis  efforts 
to  do  so 

Senator  Taet.  who  does  not  approve  of  the 
Democratic  program,  has  stated  his  opinion 
that^I  quote — "a  large  majority  of  the 
American  people  disagree  fundamentally 
with  Mr  Truman's  program  and  his  political 
Fhlloscphy  " 

I  would  recommend  to  the  Senator  a  re- 
reading of  the  Democratic  Party's  platform 
of  1944  and  of  the  election  returns  of  Novem- 
ber 7  ot  the  same  year. 

Oti  the  other  hand,  a  member  of  Senator 
Tafts  own  party.  Republican  Senator  Watne 
Morse   of  Orepon,  differs  vigorously  with  the. 
d.stingulshed  Senator  from  Ohio 

Senator  Morse  recently  made  a  radio 
speech  In  which  he  endorsed  the  Truman 
program.  Immediately,  he  said,  his  office 
was  deluged  with  letters  frcm  all  parts  of  the 
country.  And  the  Senator  added  that  his 
mall  was  running  9  to  1  m  support  of  the 
position  he  took,  favoring  the  policies  of 
Harry  Truman 

I  would  recommend  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  be  get  together  and 
compare  notes  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Senator  Taft  goes  on  to  crtt!c!!»e  Truman's 
proposal  ol  fact-finding  beards  and  cooling- 
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off  periods  as  a  means  of  settling  labor  dis- 
putes 

But  It  appears  that  the  American  people 
are  siding  with  Harry  Truman.  For  an  Indi- 
cation of  this,  I  would  commend  to  the  dis- 
tinguished senator  from  Ohio  a  reading  of 
the  January  6  report  of  a  Gallup  Poll  taken 
on  this  question.  The  poll  shows  that  four 
out  of  every  five  Americans  questioned  are 
in  favor  of  Harry  Truman's  method 

Ever  since  the  victory  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  the  last  national  election,  wherever 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  address  my 
fellow  Democrats  I  have  reminded  them  of 
the  pledge  our  party  made  In  Its  1944  plat- 
form. 

I  nave  cautioned  them  against  compla- 
cency. I  have  pointed  out  that  with  the 
count  of  ballots,  the  real  fight  was  not  yet 
won.  The  real  fight  is  for  America's  safety 
and  well  being,  at  home  ard  Ir  the  world  at 
large.  The  real  fight  Is  to  go  on  building  the 
peace,  to  keep  our  promlsk  of  a  Job  for  every 
returning  soldier,  to  maintain  the  purchas- 
ing power  and  the  living  standards  of  the 
American  people,  to  defeat  the  reaction  that 
wculd  bar  us  from  reaching  these  goals. 

The  real  fight.  In  short.  Is  to  carry  on  and 
finish    the   Job   that    Franklin    D.   Roosevelt 
•began 

Not  long  ago  i  read  4n  a  newspaper  column 
that  I  was  guUty  of  a  political  ertor.  Now,  to 
me.  that  Is  a  serious  charge.  So  I  read  on 
down  the  column  with  keen  Interest. 

I  discovered  that  the  political  error  I  had 
committed  was  to  urge  that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration carry  on  the  policies  of  Roose- 
velt. 

I  am  very  proud  of  that  column.  I  con- 
sider It  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  that 
was  ever  paid  me.  A'nd  I  shall  continue  to 
commit  that  political  error.  I  hope  we 
Democrats  wlM  all  go  on  committing  It.  until 
the  great  hope  that  was  held  out  to  oi.r 
Nation  by  the  greatest  leader  of  his  time  is 
realized  throughout  the  land.  . 


Resolutions   Presecled   at   Annual   Farm 
Bureau  Meeting 
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HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREifENTATIVES 

Tuesday. 'January  15.  1946 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Jas- 
per County,  Iowa,  is  renowned,  not  only 
as  the  washing-machine  center  of  the 
world  but  Is  a  leader  in  agriculture  as 
well,  and  the  very  propres.'^ive  farmers  in 
this  county  are  responsible  for  the  high 
yields  of  grain  and  the  superior  quality 
of  the  livestock  produced.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Ja.sper  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau forward-looking  resolutions  were 
adopted  that  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
this  set  of  resolutions: 

We.  of  the  Jasper  County  Farm  Bureau, 
mal:e  the  following  resolutions: 

NATIONAL  ONTTT 

Our  three  major  economic  groups — labor, 
industry  and  agriculture — are  most  Interde- 
pendent on  each  other  No  one  of  these 
groups  can  long  prosper  while  the  others  are 
depressed.  We  therefore  believe,  that  if  we 
are  to  assure  all  labor  a  good  annual  income 
and  thereby  achieve  a  more  unified  and  pros- 
perous America,  these  three  groups  must  re- 
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affirm  their  pledge  to  forget  individual  selfish 
gains  and  work  together  towards  that  com- 
mon end 

PEEIECTINC   AND  MAINTAINING  WORLD  OROEm 

Realizing  that  farmers,  individually  and 
through  their  organizations,  can  and  should 
play  an  active  role  in  support  of  efforts  to 
achieve  world  security,  we  recommend  their 
fullest  cooperation  in  the  following  measures 
to  restore  world  worder: 

1.  We  favor  continued  support  to  be  given 
to  International  monetary  policies  originally 
proposed  at  Bretton  Woods. 

2  We  favor  the  general  plan  for  main- 
taining world  order  and  promoting  social 
and  economic  progress  proposed  and 
adopted  by  the  delegates  from  £0  nations  at 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 

3  We  favor  continued  support  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  to  promote  fair 
economic  and  commodity  exchange. 

FARM    PR03P_'US.    TH^IB    IMPROVEMENT.    COORDI- 
NATION.   AND    ADMINISTRATION 

We  believe  that  economic  stability  In  agri- 
culture should  be  maintained  through  the 
administration  of  governmental  agencies. 

1.  We  urge  the  unification  and  simplifica- 
tion of  e::lsting  agencies  in  order  to  avoid 
overlapping  of  functions 

2.  We  recommend  the  continuation  of  pro- 
duction guidance  as  a  means  of  insuring 
parity  at  the  maiket  place  for  agricultural 
products. 

3.  We  favor  the  continuation  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  with  the  expansion  of 
the  soil  conservation  districts  program  in 
order  to  further  promote  the  doctrine  of  land 
use  according  to  its  capabilities.  We  recog- 
nize this  as  a  problem  common  to  and  of 
interest  to  both  rural  and  urban  populace. 

4.  We  endorse  the  continued  expansion  of 
the  activities  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  as  a  means  towards  our  ulti- 
mate goal :  Electricity  for  every  farm  home. 

We  further  believe  that  REA  lines,  since 
they  are  not  operated  for  profit,  should  not 
bear  the  same  tax  rates  as  utility  lines  which 
are  operated  for  profit.  We  plso  believe  that 
cooperatives  shcu'.d  be  encouraged  and  that 
savings  made  by  cooperatives  belong  to  the 
patrons  and  should  not  be  subject  to  co- 
operation  income  taxes. 

5.  We  favor  continued  cooperation  with 
the  Extension  Service  in  promoting  an  edu- 
cational program  for  general  agricultural  im- 
provement. 

INFLATION     CONTEOL 

We  urge  the  continuation  of  price-control 
measures  on  basic  commodities  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  disaster  of  inflation.  We 
favor  this  control  until  such  time  as  pro- 
duction of  the  commodity,  in  relation  to 
the  demand  for  it,  will  warrant  Its  release 
from  price  control. 

LEGISLATIVE  ISSTTES  IN   IOWA,, 

Realizing  that  Jasper  County  farmers  are 
viUlly  concerned  In  current  legislative  is- 
sues, we  pledge  continued  support  of  these 
measures. 

1.  We  favor  100-percent  collection  of  the 
State  income  tax  according  to  original  rates. 

2.  We  urge  the  further  equalization  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  Iowa  by  incjfeasing 
the  amount  of  State  aid  possible  through 
complete  income-tax  collection. 

3  We  recommend  the  continuance  of  the 
county  schools  committee  in  order  that  they 
may  cooperate  with  the  county  school  board 
In  making  it  possible  for  every  child  to  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  secure  a  good  edu- 
cation. 

4.  We  strongly  urge  additional  legislation 
and  appropriation  of  funds  for  use  on  all- 
weather  farm-to-market  roads.  We  believe 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  should 
adopt  an  aggressive  program  In  securing  such 
funds  and  in  the  correct  allocation  of  them. 

6  We  favor  the  establishing  of  a  county 
library. 


RURAL   HEALTH 

We  recommend  the  continuation  of  the 
Jasper  County  Health  Improvement  Associa- 
tion as  a  means  of  providing  a  hospltaltzatloa 
program  for  rural  people. 

We  advocate  the  continuance  ol  the  county 
health-nursing  program  as  adopted  by  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  and  approved 
by  the  County  Medical  Association. 

Recognizing  the  sincerity  and  willing  serv- 
ice that  offlcers.  directors,  and  leaders  have 
given  in  planning  and  directing  the  program 
of  the  Jasper  County  Farm  Bureau  and  realiz- 
ing that  no  organization  can  remain  static 
and  continue  to  grow,  without  such  leader- 
ship, we  extend  appreciation  and  urge  the 
membership  to  give  their  fullest  cooprratton 
at  all  times. 

REsoLtmoNS  Committee, 

Leslie  Doak.  Chairman. 

M's.  HcNRT  Jensen. 

Mrs  W.  B.  Shaw. 

W.  B.  Shaw. 

Jack  Wormlet. 


Give  the  President  a  Hand 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  these  diflacult  days  which 
confront  all  of  us  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
American  people  and  the  Congress  to 
give  our  President  every  possible  bit  of 
support  we  can.  He  has  the  toughest  job 
in  the  world  today  and  we  should  do  cur 
very  best  to  encourage  him  in  his  en- 
deavors in  our  behalf. 

We  know,  from  actual  experience, 
that  he  has  given  every  consideration  to 
Congress  and  the  people  in  letting  us 
know  what  his  program  is  and  how  he 
would  recommend  the  course  we  should 
follow.  He  has  disclaimed  any  pride  of 
authorship  in  his  suggestions  and  has 
shown  a  real  willingness  to  consider  any 
bther  point  of  view. 

The  times  call  for  unity  among  our- 
selves, a  combining  of  all  our  abilities 
and  a  high  regard  for  the  leadership 
shown  by  President  Truman.  He  has 
been  frank  with  us.  we  know  where  he 
stands,  and  he  is  entitled  to  our  help  on 
the  rough  roads  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  so  impressed  by  a 
column  of  Malvina  Lindsay  that  I  am 
inserting  it  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
The  article  was  carried  in  the  Washing- 
tion  Post  of  January  8.  1946.  and  is  en- 
titled "Give  the  President  a  Hand": 
The  Gentles  Sex 
(By  Malvina  Lindsay) 
"give  the  president  a  hand" 
(A  housewife  views  the  democratic  system) 
"They    keep    saying    President    Truman's 
voice  sounded  tired  in  his  speech  the  other 
night.      It    hasi  set    me    to    thinking.      Why 
shouldn't  theFresident  be  tired,  with  50,000,- 
000  people  or  so  constantly  nagging  at  him 
about  what  he  does  or  doesn't  do? 

"I  don't  see  how  any  man  stands  up  to 
being  President.  I  don't  mean  only  the  strain 
of  the  work  snd  worrying  about  making  his 
salary  meet  his  bills.  What  I  do  mean  is  that 
he  has  to  take  so  much  criticism  and  he  gets 
so  little  praise.  So  many  people's  pet  sport 
seems  to  be  heckling  him  and  his  family. 
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'  >ring8  It  home  to  me  Is  my  own 
CJould  Junior  or  Sister  ever  do  sny- 
or  be  popular  with  their  play- 
kept  telling  them  how  stupid  and 
hey  were'     Every  mother  I  know 
at  giving  her  children  (alth  in 
In  the  child-psychology  courses 
how  necessary  enctmragment  and 
confluence  are   to  creative  achievement 
young  or  old.     Well,  we  certainly 
badly  enough  for  our  President. 
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lake  my  husband.    Don't  1  have  to 

all  the  time  and  keep  him  from 

di^ouraged?    Doesn't  every  wife  have 

What  if  men  In  private  life  were 

y    being    badgered    and    picked    to 

every  little  thing  they  d:d  in  run- 

tustnesses**    Why.  they'd  go  ccm- 

pieccs.      Well,    a    President    can't 

hi:>  wife  alone  to  build  up  when 

lo  many  millions  tearing  him  down. 

saying  we  should nt  ctiticize  the 

or    at    times    protest    his    actions. 

democratic  privilege.     But  most 

entirely  negative  In  our  practice  of 

We  blame,  denounce,  ajsall.  but 

encourage,  and  strer.gtlien  our 

especially    when    they    are    In 
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little,    querulous,    cai-ping    and 

that    I'm    objecting    to.     Like    a 

ing  her  husband.     Seme  of  It  comes 

le  who  have  already  made  up  their 

are  against  the  President  and  all 

and  lie  in  wait  to  Jump  on  him  for 

be  does.     A  let  of  It  comes  from 

)ecple  «ho.  whenever  anything  goes 

around  for  someone  to  blame. 

think  maybe  the  largest  part  of  it 

the  board  Ing -house  gang      You 

ones  who  can't  resiist  the  human 

beef     •     •     •     the      profeaaicnal 

boarding   houses,   college   dormt- 

homes.     Oh.  I  admit  we  all  do 

ree.     It's  the  path  of  least  resist-' 

s  an  easy  way  of  letting  off  steam. 

our  consciences  for  what  we 

to  do.     It  gives  us  a  chance  to  be 

sound  smart  without  too  much 
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I  suppoee  there's  still  a  lot  of  the 

all  of  us.     Did  you  ever  watch  the 

s  on  people's  laces  when  they  begin 

aln  or  snarl  about  a  public  figure? 

other  hand,  did  you  ever  notice 

r  whole  bodies  expand,  their  voices 

their  faces  light  when  they  begin 

someone? 

P^ldenta  go  through  this  thing,  of 

I    used    to   wonder    how    President 

stood  what  be  had  to  take  when 

to  make  him  the  national  villain 

d^resslon.     And  everyone  remembers 

Roosevelt  haters  were  on  the  Job  day 

President  Truman  Is  in  an  extra 

because  we  all  expect  him  to  pre- 

brlght.  new.  happy  peacetime  world 
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public   leaders   now   are   behind 

ball,  it  seems  to  me.    And.  Instead 

to  share  taelr  burdens  and  back 

we   stand    to   one   side    and    boo 

they  make  a  poor  shot.     And   Its 

little  cheering  we  give  them  when 

ce  a  good  one 

to  be  when  I  was  on  a  bus  or 

and  somebody  started  calling  'that 

the  White  House'  names.  I'd  think. 

af;er  all.  It's  wonderful  to  live  In  a 

where  anybody  can  sound  off.'    But 

be^ltinlnp   to  wonder   If   free   speech    Is 

d^ocratlc  speech.     It  seems  to  ne. 

be    truly    democratic    should    te 

le. 

the  way  I  look  at  It:  We're  cutting 

dwn  ncses  when  we  pull  down  our 

«|ith  name  caUlng.  nafglng.  and  with 

that  has  no  bcsis  of  fact.     It's  to 

that  they  do  the  best  they  can. 

etpecially  true  of  our  President  now. 

lead  us  through  the  meat  critical 
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time  In  our  history.  When  we  think  he  does 
wrong,  we  should  erltletae  him.  of  cours« — 
that  is.  If  we  can  sugfaat  •  way  to  do  better. 
And  when  we  think  he  does  right.  I  say,  'Give 
the  President  a  hand.'" 


Our  Forgotten  Children 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF    NEW    VORIC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.       HEFFERNAN      Mr.       Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks  in  the 
RicoHD.  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Miss  Grace  Clyde,  assistant 
district  attorney.  K<ngs  County.  N.  Y.: 

CUB  rCJtCOTTEN   CIlILDaEN 

What  condition  does  bill  H.  R.  40o3  seek  to 
remedy? 

Itlany    thousands   of    parents    leave    home 
each  year  and  although  the  r  children  who" 
are   left   behind   are   neglected    and    unpro- 
▼kled  for  there  is  no  law  th^.i  can  compel 
support  to  be  sent  for  the  children. 

1.  States  have  recognized  the  need  for 
courts  of  domestic  relations. 

In  ZTev  York  State,  arttc'e  1.  section  91. 
of  the  Dcmetitic  Relations  Court  Act.  pro- 
vide 

"The  family  court  shall  have — 

"1.  Jurisdiction  witl^tn  the  city  to  hear 
an  I  determine  all  proceedings  to  compel 
support  of  a  wife,  child,  or  pcor  relative 

2.  Jurisdiction  within  the  city  in  all  cases 
or  proceedings  against  persons  charged  with 
failure  to  obey  an  order  of  the  ccurt  made 
pursuant  to  autliority  conferred  by  law  " 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  family  courts  Is  suf- 
ficient to  convince  an  observer  of  the  neces- 
sity for  siich  a  tribunal  in  the  many  cases 
where  parents  fail  to  provide  necessities  for 
children. 

The  fimlly  court,  after  hearing  testimony 
of  both  complainant  and  respondent.  Is  em- 
powered to  determine  and  hx  by  order  the 
amount  that  a  parent  mtist  contribute  for 
the  needs  of  his  family,  and  a  respondent 
who  fall...  to  comply  with  such  order  Is  sub- 
ject to  arrest. 

3.  Unfortunately  for  such  children,  parents 
do  not  always  remain  under  State  Jurisdic- 
tion. What  Is  the  result  when  a  husband 
and  father  leaves  the  family  and.  securing 
a  Job  In  another  State,  settles  ^here  and  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  send  support  for  his  chil- 
dren? Although  there  is  the  same  need  for 
support  In  the  family,  and  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  family  court  may  have  deter- 
mined the  amount  to  be  paid,  the  parent 
has  placed  himself  outside  the  Jurlsdlctiolvof 
the  family  court,  and  Its  orders  cannot  be 
enforced,  resulting  in  the  family  becoming 
destitute. 

3.  Is  there  any  tribunal  that  can  compel 
rapport  for  the  children  under  such  circum- 
stances? Although  the  man  may  be  em- 
ployed at  a  substantial  aalary.  tberf  Is  no 
court  either  In  the  State  of  reeklenee  of  the 
father  or  In  the  State  of  residence  of  the 
children  where  support  can  be  enforced,  the 
reason  being  lack  of  Jtiri^dlctlon.  Incredible 
as  this  condition  may  seem.  It  does  exist 
throughout  the  United  States  and  aiXecu 
mrny  thousands  of  children  each  jrear. 

4.  There  are  no  oSclsU  figures  to  Aow  the 
number  of  children  Involved  either  in  New 
York  State  or  In  tho  United  States.  How- 
ever. In  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  for  the  year  1944 
the  fatheta  oS  atO  children  under  16  years 
of  age  abaadooed  them,  left  the  Sute.  and 
failed  cr  'reftised  to  send  support.  These 
cases  came  to  the  attention  of  the  authort- 
Uea. 


There  are  S.050  counties  In  the  United 
States.  The  lack  of  a  remedy  for  support 
applies  to  all  counties.  Kings  County, 
which  recorded  640  children  under  16  years 
of  age  so  abandoned,  Is  one  of  the  largest 
counties.  However.  If  computation  Is  made 
upon  the  basis  of  50  children  to  a  county,  the 
total  would  reach  153.500  children  each  year 
left  unnecessarily  In  want. 

5.  This  problem  Is  known  and  appreciated 
by  law-enforcement  agencies  of  o«her  States. 
Id    answer    to    inquiry    the    following    re- 
plies  were  received: 

From  the  State's  attorney  of  South  Dakota: 
"There  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to  help  you" 
to  obtain  support  ofBclally.  "It  is  certainly 
a  real  problem  and  it  seems  rather  hard  to 
believe  that  in  a  country  enjoying  the  h'.gh 
civilization  attributed  to  the  United  States 
and  endowed  with  resources  as  it  Is.  there 
should  be  such  a  large  number  of  men  of 
such  low  morale  or  morality,  that  apparently 
without  any  qualms  of  conscience,  they  bring 
children  into  the  world  and  walk  or  run  off 
and  forget  about  them  entirely  ' 
From  the  county  attorney  of  Iowa: 
"We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  this  recently 
although  I  am  sorry  to  say  It  Is  a  common 
practice  at  other  times" 

Prom  the  county   attorney  of  Miniusota: 
"We  have  much  the  same  problem  in  this 
oClce  and  I  fully  agree  with  you  that  the  situ- 
ation respecting  abandonments  is  very   un- 
satisfactory.    It   has  always    seeme^   to  me 
that  there  should  be  Federal  legislation  on 
the  subject  to  protect  the  families  of  such 
men." 
From  the  district  court  of  Nevada: 
"We  bave  the  same  dlOculty  in  th:s  State 
regarding,  fathers  who  abandon   their  chil- 
dren and  move  to  other  States" 

The  abo\-e  Illustrated  conditions  apply 
whether  the  States  be  Florida  or  Oregon.  Cali- 
fornia, or  Mame.  or  any  other  State. 

6  It  Is  stated  above  that  640  children  un- 
der 16  years  of  age  who  were  abandoned' came 
to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  In  Kings 
County  In  1044.  By  authorities  is  meant  the 
district  attorney's  oflSc^. 

The  complainants,  usually  the  mothers  of 
the  children. 'worried  to  dutracticn  by  the 
lack  of  resources  to  provide  food,  clothing 
and  med*cal  supplies  for  the  children,  and 
not  knowing  where  the  money  Is  coming  from 
to  pay  the  rent  and  other  household  bills. 
faced  with  eviction  and  hunger,  apply  to  the 
family  court  or  police  department  In  an  effort 
to  secure  support  from  the  husband.  Since 
neither  the  family  court  nor  the  police  de- 
piutment  has  Jurisdiction  when  the  man  Is 
outside  the  State,  the  mother  Is  referred  to 
the  office  of  the  district  attorney  as  a  last 
resort.  However,  the  function  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  Is  to  prosecute  crime. 

7  The  crime  of  ab^ndoiunent :  Section  48.1 
of  the  penal  law.  which  was  enacted  In  19C5. 
makes  tt  a  felony  for  a  person  having  the 
care  or  custody  of  a  child  under  16  years  of 
age  to  abandon  that  child  In  destitution  and 
Wilfully  omit  to  provide  for  him 

Uke  all  crimes  the  plaintiff  is  "The  People 
of  the  State  of  New  York."  Crime  is  pun- 
ished as  an  oCense  against  society.  Assum- 
ing that  a  man  is  indicted,  extrcdlcted  and 
convicted  for  tho  crime  of  abandonment,  and 
that  he  serves  the  maximum  penalty  of  2 
years  In  Sing  Sing  prlton.  how  does  that  help 
the  famUy?  Have  the  children  teen  fed. 
clothed  or  housed  thereby?  Ha\e  the  rent, 
gas.  electric  or  doctor  bills  been  met  while 
the  father  U  In  prison?  Has  the  morale  of 
the  children  been  benefited? 

8  There  U  rarely  an  exceptlcn  to  the  re- 
quest for  support  In  abandonment  cases 
brought  to  the  district  attorney  s  cfBce.  Sup- 
port  is   not   only   requested  tout   aocoluie.y 

•neceaaary.  and  yet  there  is  no  law  at  the 
present  time  that  can  compel  support.  Is 
prosecution  and  sentence  to  Jail  an  adequate 
or  logical  substitute?  Experience  has  shown 
that  endeavoring  to  obtain  support /THough 
prosecution  U  impractical.    The  flxst  rcstUt 
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of  an  arrest  Is  loss  of  the  emplojrment  upon 
which  the  man  depends  and  which  Is  the 
source  of  the  desired  support. 

9.  This  problem  calls  for  study  and  action 
on  the  part  of  governments  and  legislators. 
It  is  not  dllBcult  to  solve.  Does  the  remedy 
He  with  the  States  or  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment? The  latter  would  be  more  effective 
In  that  the  necessary  Jurisdiction  of  the  man 
could  be  obtained. 

10.  In  June  1944  a  bill  was  Introduced  in 
Congress,  which  bill  was  reintroduced  on 
January  8.  1945,  and  amended  on  December 
11.  1945.  designated  as  bill  H.  R  4953.  Thls^ 
bill  Is  pending  In  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Bill  H.  R.  4953  confers  on  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States  power  to  Issue  support 
ordere  requiring  parents  who  are  possessed 
of  miBclent  means,  or  who  are  able  to  earn 
such  means,  to  pay  a  fair  and  reasonable  sum 
for  support  of  their  children  under  17  years 
of  age.  or  a  contribution  toward  such  sup- 
port, according  to  the  means  of  such  parents. 
Such  support  orders  would  require  the  pro- 
viding of  necessary  shelter,  food,  clothing. 
care,  medical  attention,  and  the  payment  of 
educational  expenses,  funeral  expenses,  and 
other  proper  and  reasonable  expenses. 

Said  courts  would  have  power  to  commit 
to  Jail  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  1  year  any 
person  who  falls  to  comply  with  the  court 
orders. 

The  bill  further  provides  that  the  proceed- 
ing may  t>e  brought  In 'the  district  in  which 
a  child  resides  or  Is  present,  and  process  may 
be  served  on  a  parent  at  any  place  in  the 
continental  United  States,  in  any  Territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  In  the 
Canal  Zone. 

It  Is  hoped  that  our  legislators  will  give 
this  problem  the  study  It  deserves  with  the 
view  toward  effecting  the  much-needed 
remedy. 


One  of  the  Reaioni  Why  Soldiers  Do  Not 
*  Have  Homes 


"Where  Is  the  plentiful  supply  of  lumber 
that  the  WPB  said  you  should  have  within 
30  days  after  August  23.  1945? 

"1.  Last  week  the  sawmills  on  the  west 
coast  sold  66,000.000  feet  of  American  lumber 
to  foreign  countries.  This  is  Just  1  weeks' 
sales.  This  lunrtber  would  build  6,600  aver- 
age-size homes  here  In  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  ceiling  price  enforced  by  the 
OPA  on  sales  of  American  lumber  to  foreign 
buyers.  The  sawmills  need  higher  prices  to 
pay  higher  costs,  so  they  are  selling  the  lum- 
ber we  needed  so  desperately  here  at  home  to 
foreigners.  Where  do  these  foreign  countries 
get  all  this  money  with  which  to  pay  these 
over-ceiling  prices?  The  answer— you  tax- 
payers, through  your  Congress,  either  gave 
them  this  money  or  lent  It  to  them.  Now 
we  and  almost  every  other  American  citizen 
want  to  help  every  needy  human  being  In 
the  world — but  our  own  returned  veterans 
will  be  Just  as  cold  as  any  foreigner  If  they 
have  to  sleep  In  the  gutter.  We  believe  that 
these  Santa  Claus  bureaucrats  should  give 
their  own  country  a  fair  show  first. 

"2.  The  Federal  bureaucrats  have  had, 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  tied  up  In  red  tape 
at  one  base  (Port  Hueneme)  on  the  west 
coast.  80.000.000  feet  of  lumber  which  they 
will  not  release.  This  lumber  would  build 
8.000  homes  for  you  people  that  need  a  roof 
over  your  heads." 

This,  of  course.  Is  not  the  whole  story,  but 
it  Is  an  Interesting  sidelight  on  what  happens 
when  Government  tries  too  much  control. 


ment  the  responsibility  for  keeping  the  peace 
under  agreements  that  are  responsibly  made 
and  honorably  kept.  This  situation  pro- 
Tides  a  constructive  example,  to  which  we 
are  happy  to  call  attention. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, everybody  in  this  country  realizes  that 
an  acute  housing  shortage  exists 
throughout  the  land.  Those  who  suffer 
most  from  this  condition  are  the  heroes 
of  this  war  who  have  returned  to  find 
inadequate  home  facilities  to  take  care 
of  them  and  their  loved  ones.  As  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  herewith 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Bob  Bliss,  editor  of 
the  Janesville  Gazette,  which  goes  to  the 
heart  of  this  problem.  It  is  timely,  in- 
teresting, and  informative: 

LUMBEB   GOES   TO    rOREIGN    BUYERS 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  strike 
of  60.000  woodsmen  and  mill  workers  In  the 
lumber  Industry  have  caused  a  serious  short- 
age m  lumber,  but  what  Is  not  so  well  known 
Is  that  our  lumber  Is  t>elng  shipped  to  for- 
eign buyers. 

The  C  W  Chapman  Lumber  Co..  Waterloo, 
Iowa,  ran  this  ad  In  five  Iowa  cities  In  which 
it  operates  lumber  yards: 
"To  Our  Customers: 

"This  U  our  third  letter  to  you  about  what 
the  bilngllng  bureaucrau  are  doing  to  the 
building  business,  and  why  we  ask  you  to  de- 
mand action  by  your  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 


Grown-up  Labor  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland  iOhio> 
Press  December  18.  1945,  which  is  well 
worthy  of  consideration: 

CROWN-trP  LABOB   RELATIONS 

If  the  Joseph  &  Felss  Co.  hadn't  had  a 
party  Saturday  night,  it's  likely  there 
wouldn't  have  been  much  public  attention 
called  to  a  sterling  example  of  labor  peace 
right  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  labor- 
management  turmoil  In  recent  times.  A 
group  of  companies  comprising  an  entire 
Industry,  and  a  union  have  amicably  re- 
solved a  wage  and  working  condlMons  Issue 
without  strike  or  public  Incident. 

The  agreement  has  been  quietly  completed 
between  the  Cleveland  Joint  Board  of  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
and  22  Industries  employing  about  5.000  In 
the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing.  The 
process  is  "Industry"  bargaining,  as  con- 
trasted with  company-by-company  bargain- 
ing. It  insures  at  least  that  no  companies 
are  squeezed.  In  relation  to  their  competitors. 

This  Industry  bargaining  has  gone  on  here 
In  Cleveland  for  more  than  a  decade.  The 
ACW  has  maintained  high-grade  executive 
talent  in  union  management.  The  present 
manager.  Berji  Peppercorn,  commands  the 
respect  of  both  the  companies  and  the  union 
membership.  The  companies  know  that  he 
will  deal  fairly  and  responsibly,  the  union 
members  that  he  will  not  let  them  down. 

This  is  what  the  experts  call  mature  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  offers  a  healthier  les- 
son for  our  economy  than  the  superheated 
battle  for  headlines  in  the  motor  Industry. 
To  make  it  possible,  good  company  manage- 
menu  have  shared  with  good  tinlon  manage- 


On  the  President's  Veto 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  fLLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  col- 
umn by  Edwin  R.  Wright,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  State  Federation  of 
Lat>or.  which  appeared  in  the  Galesburg 
Labor  News.  Thursday,  January  3,  1946: 

We're  starting  the  new  year  In  a  cheerful 
frame  of  mind.  Of  course,  we  know  that  in 
the  months  to  come  there  will  be  serlotis 
questions  of  Jobs  and  even  more  serious  ques- 
tions of  rates  of  pay  for  those  same  Jobe. 
But.  first,  there  mvtst  be  Jobs. 

With  the  old-line  craft  unions  we  see  little 
difficulty  on  either  count — there  will  be 
plenty  of  work  and  union  wages  will  be 
pretty  good.  But  that  isn't  all.  Organized 
labor  mtist  never  permit  Itself  to  light  Its 
pipe  and  put  up  Its  collective  feet  and  call 
it  a  day  while  other  workers  are  Jobless  and 
'  without  earning  opportunity.  That  has  been 
tried  In  the  past  and  every  time  resulted  In 
a  drastic  "hot  foot" — or  worse. 

Labor  confidently  looks  forward  to  more 
and  better  Jobs.    There's  a  reason. 

We  know— we're  not  guessing,  we  know 
that  the  question  of  Jobs  has  been  solved,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  local  branches  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service.  Not 
every  applicant  to  the  branches  has  gone 
away  fully  satisfied  with  the  work  or  the  pay 
offered — that  would  be  too  much  to  claim  or 
to  hope  lor.  But  work  has  been  distributed 
fairly  and  evenly  and   honestly. 

For  the  first  time  In  our  recollection,  and 
that  covers  a  55-year  membership  In  a  trades 
union,  we  feel  not  only  Impelled  but  Justified 
In  saying  "Well  done!"  to  a  governmental 
agency  of  this  nature — whether  It  be  na- 
tional,  State,   or   local. 

To  our  mind,  and,  probably,  to  all  workers, 
trade  unionists  or  otherwise,  the  private  em- 
ployment agency  was  a  stinking  affair.  It 
has  been  charged,  and  we  believe  truth- 
fully, that  Jobs  were  sold  by  the  private 
agencies  as  a  huckster  peddles  poUtoes  from 
the  tail  of  his  cart.  Men  and  women  were 
hired  and  then  fired  to  make  room  for  a  new 
crop  of  fee-paying  applicants.  And  it  may 
well  have  been  true  also  that  a  venal  plant 
emploj-ment  man  helped  engineer  this  turn- 
over that  he  might  build  up  the  feea  of  his 
friend,  the  employment  racket  officer  and  for 
himself.  We're  writing  about  private  em- 
plovment   agents. 

State  employment  agencies  may  have  been 
ably  and  efPciently  managed.  We're  willing 
to  give  some  of  them  the  benefit  of  the  dcubt. 
but  we  never  knew  of  one  better  than  what 
was  locally  des^a^lbed  as  "pretty  good. '  And. 
where  men  depen*'  upon  ai  agency  to  find 
them  work  and  wages  "pretty  good  "  leaves  a 
lot  to  be  desired. 

Now.  here's  a  new  angle  and  one  worth 
thinking  about. 

President  Truman's  action,  his  most  Im- 
portant veto  to  date,  was  made  In  rejecting 
the  »52.000.000  000  war  at  proprlatlon  cutback 
bill.  It  conumed  a  rider  sending  the  USES 
back  to  the  States  where  the  political  ma- 
ch'n«s  of  5  3taU  and  Territorial  govern- 
menU  wotild  tperate  an  agency  upon  which 
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has  depended  for  orderly  and  fair 
poUclea. 

was  sharply    worded, 

more  surprise  at  the  Capl- 

ihe  action   Itself.     The  President 

rider  "would  immeasiirably  re- 

reemployment    program"    and    he 

rider  an  "objectionable  practice" 

trary  to  good  government. 

the    rider    to    the    economy- 
iback   measure.   Congress   hoped 
let  It  go  through  rather  than 
It  contained.    In  reply,  Tru- 
hat  he  would  move  "by  Executive 
pre8er\e    the   savings   carried   In 
the  exact  terms  which  the  Con- 
has  approved  " 

that  it   is  now   In  order  for 

to  pass.  If  It  can.  the  measure 

►resident's  veto.     And.  from  what 

out  oi  the  present  Congress,  that 

e. 
moat,  as  you  wish,  of  the  coming 
will  be  servicemen  ard  to  turn 
to  a  bunch  of  sharpshooters  for  ex- 
is  neither  good  business  nor  even 
lies, 
this  question:   "Can  the  Cavfiin- 
its  einplojrment   sertlce^  aod 
}rivate  employment  racketeers  mit 


Letter  to  the  President 


dlsl  tand 


Cong]  essman 


that  would  cast  his  vote  for 
to  the  old  system  of  private  em- 
agencies — and   that  wovild   follow 
of  the  present  governmental  set- 
nly   humble  opinion,  should  be    (at 
theoretically    and    politically)    gutted 
din  fish  knife. 

Galesburg  we  have  what  we  con- 

v^ry  good  facility  with  a  competent 

working  staff. 

It  should  be  held  Intact.     It  has 

Job.     We  hope  our  Congressman 


gCDd 

this 
thank  you. 


E   R.  W. 


frees  for  Tomorrow,  Inc. 


e:4tension  of  remarks 

or 

riON.  R£1D  F.  MURRAY 

or  wncoMsiN 
Hf  THt  HOtrSZ  OP  represxmtativks 


Tuesday.  January  15,  1946 


Mr 

Speaker 

<Wls.) 

lowing 

ttm* 

gSBiaatlofi 
RMklng 
consm 
on*  eut 


flURRAY    of    Wtscomln.      Mr. 
In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Antigo 
Ibally  Jotn^al  appeared  the  fol- 
(ditorial: 


la  no 

tprtog 

and  4-y 

white 

trmet 

in  six 

that  m 

b*  available 


or  Tomorrow,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  or- 
of   the   Wlaconaln   valley   paper* 
ndustry   seeking   to   promote   Wis- 
mtry  by  planting  two  trees  for  each 
brought    about    the    piantmg    of 
young  forest  trees  last  year,  which 
all|pit  acaUfniiiit.     In    10  days   last 
orgaiiltlCii  supplied  700.000  3- 
r-old  Norway  pine.  Jack  pine,  and 
sp^ce  to  loggers,  farmers,  and  timber- 
Also  school  forests  were  started 
i^rthern  communities.     It   ts  hoped 
few  years  100.000.000  seedlings  will 
annually  for  planting.     We  hope 
>ur  local  fwestry  minded  organtza- 
find  it  possible  to  achieve  a  work- 
ershlp   with  Trees  for  Tomorrow. 


tl* 


areas  in  Wisconsin  are  adapt- 

,he  growing  of  trees. 

:rop  has  received  the  attention 
and  support  of  the  State  and  the  State 
agricuJt  iral  college.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  there  will  be  a  constantly 
increasi  ig  interest  in  this  great  project. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARHB- 

or  ^' 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter 
directed  to  President  Truman  from  Mr. 
Donovan  D.  McCarty.  attorney  at  law, 
Olney.  HI. 

Mr.  McCarty  has  bee.i  very  successful 
In  the  legal  business  and  his  judgment, 
as  a  lawyer  and  a  businessman,  is  re- 
spected in  my  district; 

Olnit,  III.,  January  5,  1946. 
Hon.  H.uuY  Tkuman, 

The  Prendent  of  the  United  States, 
White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
DsAK  Ma.  Phesiocnt:  Recently  you  took  ycur 
case  to  the  people  on  the  radio,  and  I  take 
It    that    you    Invite    their    reaction.     Here's 
mine : 

Of  all  the  things  you  propose,  probably 
the  30-day  cooling  off  period  is  the  only  one 
that  really  makes  sense.  The  rest  are  eye- 
wash. 

The  theory  of  unemployment  compensation 
Is  fine,  but  you  ought  or  should  know  that 
it  Is  abused  all  the  time.  Try  and  hire  a 
worker  who  Is  drawing  It.  Eztendiilg  it  as 
you  propose,  will  only  create  additional  un- 
employment. 

I  want  no  part  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  medicioe.  What  you 
propi^se  will  only  create  another  hugh  bu- 
reaucracy with  an  additional  horde  of  pay 
rollers  taking  their  dally  sustenance  at  the 
public  teats,  and  reaching  out  for  more  and 
more  power,  until  in  the  end  the  Govern- 
ment would  name  my  doctor  and  hospital. 
There  are  plenty  of  voluntary  hospital  as- 
aoelatlons  such  as  the  Blue  Cross,  that  any 
worker  may  Join,  and  the  over-all  cost  Is 
cheaper   than   what  you   propose. 

Tou  can't  stop  strikes,  neither  can  the 
Compress.  Joe  Stalin  has  been  referred  to 
as  the  only  man  who  can  do  that,  and  Uncle 
Joe  doesn't  tolerate  unions.  For  one;  I  be-r 
llcve  in  labor  unions  properly  operated.  The 
worklngman  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight  if 
he  badnt  them  In  the  past.  He  needs  them 
now  and  In  the  future,  but  unfortunately 
many  of  them  are  In  the  hands  of  men  drimk 
with  power,  and  some  of  whom  entertain 
communistic  Ideas.  Thij  want  to  perpetuate 
tbonsclves  In  oOc*  by  making  bigger  and 
better  demands  daily.  They  are  leading  their 
unions  downi  the  road  the  corporations  trav- 
eled many  years  ago,  before  a  distinguished 
predecessor  of  yours  took  them  in  band 

Recently  you  held  a  conference  of  labor 
leaders  and  Industrialists  In  Washington. 
The  consumer  who  pays  the  freight  when 
wages  are  increased  was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence.  In  this  time  of  national  crisis  the 
peopl*  ar«  looking  to  you  for  guidance  Eut 
you  appear  to  be  hwalng  at  the  1948  Presi- 
dential nomination  and  listening  to  the  voice 
of  the  CIO.  We  don't  all  belong  to  that  or- 
ganisation Ur.  President.  In  fact,  you  might 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  a  vast  majority  of 
us  do  not  Pay  attention  to  the  business  at 
hand  and  forget  about  1948.  If  ycu  du  a  good 
Job.  you  won't  have  to  worry  about  the  nomi- 
nation and  election. 

Legislation  ahould  be  enacted  that  would 
guarantee  the  local  unions  a  free  election 
each  year,  with  the  right  of  a  secret  ballot, 
wherein  each  worker  may  vote  for  his  local 
and  national  oiBcers  without  fear  or  favor. 
Unions  should  be  held  responsible  for  the 
violation  oX  their  contracts  the  some  as  any 


other  person.  Ffeatherbedding  and  other 
equally  lufalr  labor  practices  should  be  for- 
bidden. 

Set  up  a  labor  court  with  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  all  labor  matters,  with  power  to 
enforce  Its  orders,  but  with  a  right  of  appeal 
to  the  United  States  District  Court,  and  dent 
place  either  labor  leaders.  lndU5trlallsts. 
economists,  or  college  profetsors  on  the  court 
as  members.  The  books  of  a  labor  union 
should  be  open  to  examination  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

And  speaking  of  opening  books.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  read  the  annual  reports 
of  corporations  which  are  ,now  being  pub- 
lished and  sent  the  stockholders.  They  tell 
the  story  of  their  profits,  lussea.  amounts 
paid  for  taxes,  operating  expenses,  and  all 
other  matters.  I  expect  any  member  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  Is  as  familiar 
with  the  earnings  of  General  Motors  as  Is 
the  president.  I  own  no  stock  In  that  corpo- 
ration, but  I  see  no  reason  to  examine  their 
books  and  learn  what  is  kncwn  from  the  an- 
nual reports  to  see  whether  they  can  stand 
a  raise. 

It  Is  entirely  possible  that  the  hired  hand 
who  opens  your  mail  and  decides  what  you 
should  or  should  not  read,  will  ble  th:s  letter 
In  the  wastebasket.  however.  Just  to  be  sure 
that  someone  besides  him  reads  It,  I  am 
sending  a  copy  to  my  Coi^essman. 

Lastly.  Mr  President.  Inatead  of  trying  to 
be  Bob  Haiinegan  Phil  Murray  Truman,  try 
being  plain  Harry  Truman  for  a  while,  and 
I  believe  your  administration  will  meet  with 
more  success  and  public  approval. 
Very  truly, 

Donovan  D.  McCattt.  • 

Copies  to  Hon.  Charles  Vcrsell.  Member  of 
Congress.  House  OfDce  Bullcling,  Washing- 
ton, D  C  ;  Senator  C.  Watland  Brooks,  Sen- 
ate Office  Euilding,  Washington,  D.  C. 


A  GI's  Questionnaire  to  the  Army  anj 
Navy 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^L^RKS 
o» 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  GI  In 
the  Pacific,  who  signs  his  name,  has  pro- 
pounded a  questionnaire  for  the  high- 
ranking  ofBcers  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
Hi.s  name  is  withheld  but  can  be  obtained 
by  application  at  my  ofBce. 

Janoart  8,  1946. 
Hon   WiLLiAU  A.  Rowan. 

Second  lllinoi.^  Conffrcs^ional  District, 
Hoxue  0/  Representatires, 

^  Washington.  D.C. 

Dkab  Sn:  Listed  below  is  an  account  of 
statements  from  various  sources,  compiled  In 
the  Interest  of  presenting  the  facts  of  the 
War  Department's  highly  confusing  discharge 
system : 

"Shipping    limits    discharges  "—Patterson. 

"Three  months  would  suffice  were  all  avail- 
able shipping  used  to  return  1.553.000  men. 
However,  it  will  take  8  months."— Lieutenant 
General  Collins. 

"There  Is  a  surplus  of  shipping  In  the 
Pacific,  and  as  a  result,  the  Navy  Is  retiring 
certain  ships  which  had  been  used  as  trans- 
port vessels."— Navy  officials. 

"I  know  nothing  of  the  Navy"— Patterson. 

"No  man  will  be  held  longer  than  abso- 
lutely necessary."— President  Truman. 

-Two-year  men  will  be  released  by  late 
winter."— General  Marshall. 

"I  am  unaware  that  this  was  the  case."— • 
Patterson. 
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"Voluntary  enlistment,  and  the  draft  ha»e- 
falled    to    supply    enough    replacements." — 
Lieutenant  General  Collins. 

"Patterson  was  completely  surprised  to 
hear  that  discharge  points  have  not  been 
accumulated  since  VJ-day"— Stars  and 
Stripes. 

"It  Is  hot  difficult  to  figure  out  the  next 
point  drop."— Patterson. 

"Patterson  said  he  could  not  divulge  the 
amount  of  the  next  point  drop  because  'I 
don't  want  to  steal  the  show  from  the  men  In 
Washington    "—Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  above  statements  clearly  point  to  one 
fact — that  the  War  Department's  discharge 
policy  Is  to  appease  the  civilian  public  while 
at  the  same  time  confounding  and  confusing 
the  servicemen. 

The  confusion,  bitterness,  and  disillusion- 
ment of  the  Janus-mouthed  War  Department 
cannot  be  tolerated  any  further  The  time 
has  arrived  for  an  exposure  of  the  Regular 
Army  hierarchy  who  are  engendering  the 
greatest  kidnap  hoax  ever  foisted  on  the 
American  public  They  hold  the  remaining 
servicemen  as  pawns  for  their  perpetuation: 
"Give  us  what  we  want  and  you  will  get  your 
men." 

The  time  has  also  arrived  for  action.  It  Is 
now  up  to  Congress  to  clear  up  this  oligarchy. 
It  Is  time  for  the  American  people  and  their 
elected  representatives  to  bring  the  control 
of  the  Army  back  into  their  own  hands  In- 
stead of  allowing  a  small  cllrue  of  Regxilar 
Army  men  to  control  them.  We  h3ve  all  seen 
and  felt  what  such  an  Army  clique  can  do 
and  has  done  In  European  and  South  Amerl-' 
,  can  countries  and  In  Japan 

Your  aid  In  this  matter  Is  wholeheartedly 
requested.  It  Is  time  Congress  decided  mili- 
tary policy. 

Your.'  sincerely. 


Jose  Rizal,  Filipino  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  14.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  l.s  a 
miracle  in  thl.s  age  of  materialism  that 
neither  time,  nor  chrnge.  nor  war  can 
destroy  the  national  unity  of  peoples 
whose  Individual  de.stinies  are  insepar- 
ably Joined  by  the  sacrificial  courage  of 
martyred  patriots.  France  struggled 
from  slavery  to  freedom  during  the  late 
war  as  much  under  the  spiritual  leader- 
ship of  Joan  of  Arc  as  under  the  leader- 
ship of  General  de  Gaulle.  The  United 
States  has  again  successfully  defended 
its  tradition  of  liberty  for  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  lived  and  died.  The  people 
of  the  Philippines  look  forward  tc  free- 
dom today,  not  only  because  of  the 
superb  ability  of  General  MacArthUi  to 
command  in  combat,  but  because — 
wherever  the  dauntless  Filipino  guerrillas 
struck  a  blow  for  liberty— the  undying 
soul  of  Jose  Rizal  leil  each  column  of 
ragged  liberators, 

Jose  Rizal — like  Joan  of  Arc  and  Lin- 
coln— was  a  child  of  the  people.  He 
shared  their  .simple  Joys.  Their  suffer- 
ing was  his  suffering.  His  fearless  pen 
told  their  story  to  men  and  women  of 
all  nations.  He  died  before  the  firing 
squad  on  the  Luneta,  as  Lincoln  fell  be- 
fore the  assassin's  bullet  in  Washing- 
ton— and  as  Joan  of  Arc  slumped  against 


the  stake  in  the  market  place  of  Rouen — 
serene  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  led 
his  people  to  the  threshold  of  liberty. 

By  their  own  trials,  by  their  own 
monumental  sores,  the  Filipino  people 
have  been  drawn  closer  to  Jose  Rizal. 
They  can  understand  his  eternal  mes- 
sage to  them  today — after  the  black 
years  of  enemy  occupation — better  than 
whey  could  have  understood  his  great  gift 
to  them  before  the  war.  This  inherit- 
ance from  Jose  Rizal,  this  jewel  beyond 
all  price  which  belongs  to  every  Filipino, 
is:  "Live  not  for  yourself  but  live  for 
your  people." 

All  Filipinos  are  as  one  in  their  love 
for  Jose  Rizal.  It  is  at  once  their  re- 
sponsibilit:  and  theii  hcnor  to  .see  to  it 
that  he  has  not  lived  and  died  in  vain. 
On  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom,  it 
is  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Filipino  people 
to  do  all  within  their  power  to  read  the 
life  of  reality  into  the  words  of  the  man 
they  love— "Together:  For  freedom." 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  meeting  his  un- 
timely and  tragic  death,  Rizal  wrote  his 
famous  "My  Last  Farewell."  By  permis- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
include  it  as  part  of  my  remarks* 

I.:Y    last   FAaEWlLL 

Farewell,  dear  Fatherland,  clime  of  the  sun 
caressed. 
Pearl  of  the  Orient  seas,  our  Eden  lost 
Glcdly  noA-  I  go  to  give  thee  this  faded  life's 

best. 
And  were  it  brighter,  fresher,  or  more  blest. 
Still  would  I  give  It  thee,  nor  count  the  cost. 

On  the  field  of  battle,   "mid   the  frenzy  of 
fight. 
Others  have  given  their  lives,  without  doubt 
or  heed; 

The  place  matter  not — cypress  or  laurel  or 
lily  white. 

Scaffold  or  open  plain,  combat   or  martyr- 
dom's plight, 
Tls  ever  the  same,  to  serve  our  home  and 
country's  need. 

I  die  just  when  I  see  the  dawn  break. 

Through  the  gloom  of  night,  to  herald  the 
day; 
And  If  color  Is  lacking  my  blcxxl  thou  sbalt 

take, 
Pour'd  out  at  need  tor  thy  dear  sake. 
To  dye  with  Its  crimson  the  waking  ray. 

My  dreams,  when  life  first  opened  to  me. 
My  dr;ams,  when  the  hopes  of  youth  beat 
high. 
Were  to  see   thy  lov'd  face,  O  gem  of  the 

Orient  sea. 
Prom  gloom  and  grief,  from  care  and  sorrow 
free; 
No  blush  on  thy  brow,  no  fear  in  thine  eye. 

Dream  of  my  life,  my  living  and   burning 
desire. 
All  hall !  cries  the  soul  that  is  now  to  take 
flight: 
All  hall!    And  sweet  It  Is  for  thee  to  expire; 
To  die  for  thy  sake,  that  thou  mayst  aspire; 
And   sleep    In   thy   bosom   eternity's   long 
night. 

If  over  my  grave  some  day  thou  seest  grow, 

In  the  grassy  sod,  a  humble  flower, 
Draw  It  to  thy  lips  and  kiss  my  soul  so, 
While  I  may  feel  on  my  brow  in  the  cold 
tomb  below 
The  touch  of  thy  tenderness,  thy  breath's 
*arm  power. 

Let  the  moon  beam  over  me  soft  and  serene. 
Let   the   dawn   shed   over   me   Its   radiant 
flashes. 
Let  the  wind  with  the  sad  lament  over  me 

keen; 
And  If  on  my  cross  a  bird  should  be  seen, 
Let  It  trill  there  its  hymn  of  peace  to  my 
ashes. 


Let  the  sun  draw  the  vapors  up  to  the  sky. 
And  heavenward  in  purity  bear  my  tardy 
protest; 
Let  some  kind  soul  o'er  my  untimely   fate 

sigh. 
And  in  the  still  evening  a  prayer  be  lifted  on 
high 
Frcm  thee.  O  my  country,  that  in  God  I 
may  rest.  • ' 

Pray  for  all  those  that  hapless  have  died. 
For  all  who  have  suffered  the  unmcaiur'd 
pain; 
For  our  mothers  that  bitterly  their  woes  have 

cried. 
For  widows  and  orphans,  for  captives  by  tor* 
ture  tried; 
And  then  for  thyself  that  redemption  thou 
mayst  gain. 

And  when  the  dark  night  wraps  the  grave- 
yard around, 
with  only  the  dead  In  their  vigil  to  see: 
Break  not   thy  repose  or  the  mystery   pro- 
found 
And  perchance  Iftou  mayst  hear  a  sad  hymn 
resound: 
Tis  I.  O  my  country,  raising  a  £ong  unto 
thee 

When  even  my  grave  is  remembered  no  more, 

Unmarkd  by  never  a  cross  nor  a  stone; 
Let  the  plow   sweep   through   It,  the  spade 

turn  it  o'er. 
That  my  ashes  may  carpet  thy  earthly  floor. 
Before  into  nothingness  at  last  they  are 
blown. 

Then  will  oblivion  bring  to  me  no  care, 
As  over  thy  vales  and  plains  I  sweep;^ 
Throbbing  and  cleansed  in  thy  space  and  air. 
With  color  and  light,  with  song  and  lament 
I  fare. 
Ever  repeating  the  faith  that  I  keep. 

My  Fatherland  ador'd,  that  sadness  to  my 

sorrow  lends, 
Beloved  FlliplnaE,  hear  now  my  last  goc,d- 

by! 
I   give  thee   all:    parents  and   kindred   and 

friends; 
For  I  go  where  no  slave  before  the  oppressor 

bends. 
Where  faith  can  never  kill,  and  God  reigns 

e'er  on  high! 

Farewell  to  you  all.  from  my  soul  torn  away. 
Friends  of  my  childhood  In  the  home  dis- 
possessed! 
Give  thanks  that  I  rest  from  the  wearlsoros 

day  I 
Farewell    to    thee.    too.    sweet    friend    that 
lightened  my  way: 
Beloved  creatures  all,  farewelll    In  death 
there  Is  rest! 


Five  Million  Trees  Planted  by  Fanaert 
and  Youths 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

Cr  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  IS,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Wisconsin  has  always  evi- 
denced an  interest  in  forestry.  The 
wood  products  are  looked  upon  as  a 
crop.  County  and  Gtate  appropriations 
have  been  made  to  promote  the  growing 
of  trees.  The  paper  mills  have  had  tree- 
growing  projects  in  operation  for  many 
years.  Five  of  the  six  leading  tree  grow- 
ing counties  of  the^tate  are  in  the  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 
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ollowing  news  release  from  the 
Advocate  shows  the  magnitude 
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YOOTH3 

han  5.000.000  trees  were  planted  In 

the  past  year  by  farmers  and  rural 

All  of  the  trees  were  obtained  from 

conservation  commission 

rrenk.   State  extension   forester,   re- 

of   3910.517   trees   purchased    by 

2.870.252  were  for  general  reforesta- 

about  1  040.165  for  shelter  belU  In 

Vlsconsln. 

planned  1.031.720  trees      Of  these. 

urere  by  4-H  Club  members  and  Pu- 

and   289.935   were   for    school 

antings.     Trees  planted  In  commu- 

sts  toUled  198.125. 

of  six  cuu  ities  farmers  purchased 
ted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
<  )f  thc««  counties.  Marathon  led  with 
rees.  followed  In  order  by  Waushara. 
Wood.  Sauk,  and  Waupaca  Counties, 
ty  In  the  State  was  represented  In 
planting  project, 
on  County  also  led  the  list  In  num- 
In  school  forests  with  93 .000  trees, 
ed  In  the  number  planted  on  farms 
school   pupils.  4-11  Club   members. 
Farmers     The  plantings  by  these 
n  the  county  totaled  6'.000  trees, 
was  the  second  county   In  school 
foreat    blantlng    with    50.000    trees:     Wood 
County  was  third  with  39,500  trees. 

The^e  are  many  pulp  and  paper  mills 

in    the    Seventh    Congressional 

upon  which  a  large  portion  of 

ec0nom!c  life  in  certain  communities 

Many  of  the  pay  rolls  are 

ipon  the  trees  grown  there. 
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St.  Lawrence  Frontier 


tXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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IN  T^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  IS,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  :o  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  fdlowing  editorial  from  a  recent 
tesiie  (  f  the  Chicago  Sun : 
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ON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 


or  n.LiNuxs 


ST.     LAWaXNCC    raONTIKR 


more,  early  In  the  new   year.  Con- 

11  have  before  It  the  proposal  to  build 

Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 

prfiject  would  make   an  ocean   port  of 

It  would  generate  cheap  power  for 

lilgland  and  N«w  York,  thus  Increasing 

pr  )ductlvltv    and    purchasing    power    of 

for  Chicago  goods.     Yet.   strangely 

the  city's  buslnaasmen  and  political 

have   not   distinguished    themselves 

of    this    gre.^it    plan    to   develop 

natural  rcscurcM 

St     Lawrence    la    a    bargain    for    the 

It  Is  a  special  bargain  for  Chicago. 

reprfesents  a  major  test  of  national  attl- 

1  sward  economic  development  In  gen- 

Ihua*  who  cling  to  the  status  quo.  who 

we  have  only  a  limited  amount  of 

to  divide,  who  value  established 

clal    patterns   over   fluidity   and   ad- 

.  will  oppose  the  project.     But  it  will 

stroiigly  supported  by  all  who  understand 

cri  ne  of  letting  natural  resoiirces  go  to 

sy  all  who  see  that  more  goods,  more 

ce.  mor«  productivity.  wUl  benefit  all 

and  all  groupa  alike. 


Chicago  once  had  the  pioneering  spirit.  It 
backed  and  bred  the  pathfinders  who  con- 
quered half  a  continent.  We  need  to  recap- 
ture some  of  that  spirit  now  for  the  conquest 
of  new  frontiers.  The  Intensive  develop- 
ment of  resources,  natural  and  human,  pre- 
sents aa  great  a  challenge  as  did  the  subju- 
gation of  the  geographical  frontier  100  ^Mrs 
ago.  The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  like  the  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority,  should  have  high 
priority  on  Chicago's  list  of  civic  goals. 


MisUkes  We  Mustn't  Repeat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  15.  1948 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
CRFssiONAL  RicoRD.  granted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  include  an  article 
written  by  my  able  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan, the  Honorable  Albert  J.  Enccl.  It 
wa.s  printed  in  the  American  Legion 
magazine  of  January  1946. 

Congres.5man  Evctt  is  an  honest,  hard 
working,  and  conscientious  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is  dili- 
gent, thorough,  and  efflcient.  The  Na- 
tion is  indebted  to  him  for  his  individual 
effort  to  prevent  wa.ste.  and  the  jtaving 
of  a  quarter  bilhon  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money. 

His  article  enUtled  "Mistakes  We 
Mu."5tnt  Repeat"  is  a  forceful  and  direct 
statement  worth  reading  by  every 
thoughtful  American. 

FoBEWoao 

ONI- MAN    nrVKSnCATlON 

Representative  Albcxt  J  ENcn  Is  probably 
the  beat-qualified  Member  of  Congress  to 
spesk  up  on  the  subject  of  mlsuke*  we 
mustn't  repeat.  Legionnaire  Encel  <  Mewlt 
Lamb  Post.  MuslieK'n.  Mich  )  decided  early 
In  1941  that  our  Government  was  spending 
entirely  too  much  money  in  iu  camp-con- 
struction program — a  feeling  shared  by  many 
another  American  at  the  time  Unlike  the 
rest  of  us.  however.  Congressman  Bnccl  was 
In  a  position  to  do  something  abcut  it  He 
did.  Lonp  before  Pearl  Harbor  he  climbed 
Into  his  aging  automobile  and  began  a  one- 
man  inspection  tour  of  cantonment  con- 
stnMktOB  projects.  His  findings  resulted  in  a 
CQO»|tf»t«  reviaton  of  the  War  Department  s 
contract  and  construction  program  The  en- 
tire Inveatlgation  cost  exactly  taasiT:  it 
saved  the  Government  an  estimated  •250.- 
000.000. 

We  re  glad  to  have  you  with  ua.  Congreas- 
inou  Encci.. 

MisTAXis  Wi  Mustn't  Reput 

(By  Representative  Albert  J    Encei..  Ninth 

M'cbigan  District) 

The  United  Siates  must  never  again  permit 
a  false  sense  of  world  Idealism  or  an  unwar- 
ranted trtist  in  our  fancied  geographical  iso- 
lation to  lure  us  Into  the  state  of  military 
unpreparrdness  which  Gen  George  C  Mar- 
shall described  and  deplored  in  all  his  po5t 
mortema  of  the  recent  global  struggle.  His 
findings  warn  tha*^^  v^e  must  keep  in  mind 
the  obvious  and  also  the  little  known  (actors 
which  allowed  Germany  and  Japan  to  de- 
hwr  an  almost  fatal  blow  at  the  democracies 
in  the  early  years  of  the  1939-45  conflict. 
That  tragedy  demonstrates  that  everybody — 
the  administration  in  power  at  Washington, 


the  Congress,  and  the  people — must  unite  to 
prevent  another  lowering  of  our  guard  like 
that  which  occurred  between  World  War  I 
and    World   War  n. 

It  may  seem  idle  to  try  to  assess  ;he  blame 
fc~  the  slow,  steady  deterioration  of  our  na- 
tional defenses  during  that  period.  In  a 
•ense.  It  was  everybody's  fault  and  nobody's 
fault.  But  as  a  leglslatu.  whose  spccitte 
dutiea  charge  bim  with  keeping  In  constant 
tcucl)  with  the  men  who  frame  and  *^»tf9 
our  nationa.  defense  policy,  i  do  quuMon  Om 
8u«Ktstlon  that  the  American  public  alone 
was  esponsible  (or  the  deplorable  condltiun 
of  our  military  eataMlahment  at  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  basic  reasons  for  our  un- 
awarenesc  and  unpreparedness  lie  deepfr. 
although,  fortunately  for  us.  they  can  eas  ly 
be  remedied  in  the  future  by  a  few  simple  le- 
form* 

I  am  confident  that  if  the  American  people 
and  the  Congress  had  been  kept  Informed  by 
their  leaders  of  1919-39  concerning  Interna- 
tional developments  which  jeopardized  rur 
very  existence,  they  would  have  responded  so 
heroically  that  Hitler  and  Tojo  would  ne'-er 
have  dared  to  molest  us.  Our  people  would 
have  supported  proposals  for  an  army.  navy, 
and  air  force  bo  powerful  that  Uncle  Sim 
would  have  been  an  invulnerable  and  dan- 
gerous customer.  I  am  certain  that  'Jie 
American  people  will  not  make  the  same  a  Is- 
take  again,  provided  they  are  given  the  raw 
focU  by  responsible  uOlctaU. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  'he  outset  tha:  I 
blame  no  particular  admtni.<«tration  for  our 
defense  delinquencies  in  the  years  before 
Pearl  Harbor  Every  regime  of  recent  year* 
must  assume  some  responsibility  for  the 
gradual  break-down  In  our  wUlingneas  »nd 
abUlty  to  fi;;ht  on  behalf  of  our  national 
honor  and  safety. 

It  Is  true,  and  also  to  our  credit,  that  jur 
weakness  on  the  land,  on  the  water,  in  the 
air.  in  the  factories  which  manufacture 
weapons,  and  in  the  scientltic  labornto-les 
which  produce  atomic  oombs  and  Jet  planes, 
derived  from  the  fact  that  we  are  a  peace- 
loving  nation  In  1933.  In  1930.  and  again 
In  1933  Presidents  Harding.  H««Ter.  iind 
Rooaevelt  paced  the  world  In  seeking  a  re- 
duction of  armaments.  In  retrospect,  how- 
ever, we  placed  to«j  great  a  faith  in  prom;se8 
and  pacts  which  their  makers  never  Intenied 
to  keep.  As  late  as  September  of  1937  the 
late  President  Rtwsevelt  dedicated  Bonne- 
vUle  Dam  with  the*e  words: 

•As  I  iixk  at  Bonneville  Dam  today  I  c:»n- 
not  help  the  ihouf^ht  that,  instead  of  spend- 
ing, as  some  nations  do.  half  their  oatlrnal 
Income  in  piling  up  armaments  (or  purposes 
of  war.  we  in  .America  are  wiser  in  usirg  our 
wealth  in  projects  like  this  which  will  jjive 
us  more  wealth,  better  living,  and  grenter 
happlneae  for  our  children  " 

The  American  people  approved  this  lofty 
sentiment  as  they  endorsed  all  other  at- 
tempts to  lift  the  unbearable  burden  of  arma- 
ment cosU  from  the  backs  of  humanity  In 
looking  back,  however,  especially  in  viev  cf 
th»  concurrent  rise  of  dictatorships  to  the 
east  and  west.  It  might  have  been  good  Int  ur- 
MMe  to  invest  a  few  billion*  in  battleehips. 
pfames.  Unks.  artillery,  and  a  trained  per»un- 
nel.  In  those  old-faahioned.  preatoiBlc  days 
we  permitted  cur  Idealism  and  our  rellf.nce 
on  oceanic  protection  to  lull  us  into  an  Alice- 
In-Wonderland  apirlt  of  security  We  m\»t 
net  do  It  again. 

Only  a  few  simple  steps  are  neceaiary  to 
keep  the  United  States  so  stroag  that  no  r-a- 
tlon,  even  allowing  for  the  atomic  revolution 
of  all  conccpu  of  warfare,  will  dare  to  en- 
gage us  in  battle,  and  If  this  country  pre- 
secves  and  uses  tu  might  effectively  and  wise- 
ly It  can  be  a  force  that  will  prevent,  or.  if 
not  prevent,  then  localise,  all  (uture  disputes. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  suggest  t.iat 
Washington,  depending  upon  the  mllit^-^ry  jind 
diplomatic  program  it  adopU,  holds  the 
world's  fate  in  lu  hands. 
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As  a  first  step,  the  offlclals  at  Washington 
must  lake  the  public  into  their  confidence 
with  respect  to  changing  or  deteriorating  In- 
ternttlonal  relationships,  the  prospects  of 
conflict,  and  the  state  of  our  MiliUiy  Estab- 
lishment at  all  times.  Utter  frankness  must 
replace  huth-hush  diplcmaey  and  the  secret 
assumption  of  responsibilities  likely  to  Involve 
us  In  war  No  considerations  of  domestic  or 
foreign  politics  must  be  invoked  to  withhold 
/rom  the  people  any  pertinent  information 
afTccting  such  grave  questions  as  war  and 
pence. 

In  short,  we  must  know  what  areas  ard 
policies  'we  propose  to  defend  and  uphold, 
and  n'.so  what  force  we  ha;:  on  har.d  or 
need  for  these  purposes.  This  Is  not  a  fan- 
tastic recommendation  (or  the  simple  reason 
that  members  of  our  committee,  who  are 
charged  with  appropriating  funds  for  the 
Army  and  the  Army  Air  Force,  ha  e  (re- 
qupntly  been  kept  In  the  dark  concerning 
the>^e   vital   matters. 

8:oordly,  the  men  actually  charged  with 
herd  ng  our  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  must 
be  allowed  to  tell  their  real  d3(en8e  needs 
to  congressional  committees  more  frankly 
than  they  have  b?en  in  the  past. 

L?t  roe  Illustrate  what  I  meau  from  per- 
sonal experience  on  Capitol  Hill: 

All  through  the  years  of  turmoi!  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  when  we 
sucrumbcd  to  unwarranted  waves  of  econo- 
my, tdeall.'m.  and  depression.  EUcce<«slve 
Chiefs  cf  Stan  constantly  deplored  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  our  Q^htln^i  forces  In 
their  reports  to  the  8?cretary  of  War.  In 
1933  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  said:  'The 
Army  strength  In  personnel  and  material  and 
Its  readiness  for  war  is  below  the  danger 
line."  Six  years  later,  after  Hitler  s  attack  on 
Poland,  General  Marshall  confessed:  "The 
Army  Is  probably  less  than  25  percent  ready 
for   immediate  conflict." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem.  Generals  Mac- 
Arthur  and  Marshall  were  not  permitted  to 
voice  these  same  fears  before  congressional 
committees  as  a  basis  for  larger  apprcpria- 
tlons.  and  the  eame  holds  true  for  Epyokesmen 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Forces.  Once  the 
Budget  Bureau,  an  executive  agency,  has 
passed  upon — and  pared — their  requests  for 
fund.<«.  the  military  authorities  cannot  ask 
for  mere  appropriations  than  the  bud^eteers 
have  granted. 

On  February  21.  1939.  General  Marshall, 
while  appearing  before  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  described  the  operation 
and  effect  of  this  sort  of  muzzling.  When 
former  Senator  Logan,  of  West  Virginia, 
pointed  out  that  "Army  offlrers  had  never 
made  a  fight  before  the  committee  (or  larger 
appropriations  to  do  those  things  which 
should  *iave  been  done."  the  Chief  of  Staff 
replied: 

"May  1  answer  that  by  saying  that  these 
representations  have  been  made  in  the 
printed  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Chief  of  Staff.  But  when  it  comes  to 
appearing  before  the  committee,  we  are  con- 
fined to  the  total  amount  authorized  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  We  have  to  make 
our  fight  there  before  we  come  here." 

Because  of  this  policy  of  censorship  and 
secrecy,  we  legislated  in  darkness  and  ig- 
norance in  the  very  years  when  the  dicta- 
tors were  arming  for  an  attack  on  the  de- 
mocracies. 

From  1934  to  1940,  Inclusive,  the  War 
Department  submitted  budget  requests  to- 
taling »3. 383 ,75 2. 985  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  be  forwarded  to  our  com- 
mittee. But  the  Budget  Bureau  reduced 
the  military  experts'  total  to  M.084  316.144. 
or  a  cut  of  approximately  »300,000,000.  If 
the  figures  for  the  1941  fiscal  year  are  In- 
cluded In  this  summary,  the  amount  which 
the  Budget  Bureau  took  from  the  War  De- 
partment's estimate  of  its  need  reached  the 


amazing  total  of  {833,927.456  Over  this  same 
period  cur  committee  and  Congress  restored 
the  sum  of  W52.58€.695.  It  is  pertinent  to 
mention  that  these  reductions  were  mace 
during  the  years  when  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Japan  began  to  run  amuck. 

It  was  not  until  June  of  1944  that  I  was 
able  to  obtain  data  showing  how  the  War 
Dspartment's  oiiginal  requests  for  money 
had  been  reduced  by  the  Budget  Bureau. 
Then  of  course,  the  question  had  only  his- 
torical Interest. 

These  reductions  constituted  a  definite 
handicap  to  the  expansio;i  aiid  mcdernlza- 
tlon  of  our  armed  forces.  The  primary 
charges  against  the  Army's  budget  consists 
of  money  for  pay.  food,  clothing,  supplies, 
transportation,  etc..  and  those  items  ate  up 
almost  every  dollar  appropriated  during  those 
years.  Thus,  the  extra  amounts  that  were 
disallowed  would  have  financed  experimental 
construction  cf  Garands,  artillery,  tanks, 
armored  vehicles,  planes,  and  other  weapons. 
Instead,  the  Army  had  to  live  on  a  hand-to- 
mcuth  basis,  as  sutcesslve  Ciiiefs  of  Staff 
reported. 

Oi'r  committee  and  Congress,  even  though 
we  did  exceed  the  Budget  Bureau's  allocs - 
tlon."-.  w(>u!d  have  been  far  more  generous 
save  for  the  fact,  as  I  have  explained,  that 
we  were  never  allowed  to  know  the  amounts 
which  the  War  Dspartment  had  asked  in 
the  fln-t  Instance.  For  the  same  reason  the 
American  people  had  no  conception  of  the 
need  for  larger  appropriations  for  defense, 
even  though  these  might  have  necessitated 
higher  taxes. 

In  View  of  the  role  which  air  superiority 
played  in  the  defeat  of  the  Axis,  another 
example  of  the  effect  of  withholding  the 
facts  from  Congress  and  the  people  is  per- 
tinent. It  Involves  the  failure  to  recognize 
and  act  upon  trustworthy  reports  of  Nazi 
Germany's  growing  strength  in  the  skies. 
The  report  came  from  Maj.  (now  Col.)  Tru- 
man Smith,  who  was  our  military  attach*  at 
Berlin  On  the  basis  of  nis  surveys  of  Her- 
mann Goerlng's  accomplishments,  he  sub- 
mitted a  sensational  memorandum  '.j  the 
War  Department  on  November  1.  1937. 

It  consisted  of  6  pages  of  written  com- 
ment ar.  28  pages  of  maps  and  tabulations 
oi  German  air  strength  and  production  ca- 
pacity He  gave  the  namec  and  sites  of  23 
facx)rie8.  ai  estimated  their  potential  an- 
nual output  at  6,000  planes.  He  placed  their 
November  1937  strength  at  1,EOO  first-class 
plants  €00  In  leserve  and  an  unknown  num- 
ber In  depots.  Emphasizing  that  these  were 
conservative  estimates,  he  added: 

"Germany  is  once  more  a  world  power  In 
the  air.  Her  ai^^  force  and  air  industry  have 
emerged  (rom  the  klnderearten  stage.  Full 
manhood  will  be  reached  within  3  years. 
•  •  •  In  November  1937  it  appears  that 
th<  development  o(  German  air  power  is  a 
European  f  lenomenon  of  the  first  diplomatic 
Importance." 

Major  Smiti.  predicted  that  Germany 
would  gain  "air  technical  parity  with  the 
United  States  In  1941  or  1942,"  thus  Indicat- 
ing the  date  wlien  Hitler  might  be  ready  to 
make  war.  He  addc'  that  if  this  country 
slowed  down  on  development  (Industrial,  not 
goveri  mental ) ,  "German  elr  superiority  will 
be  realizeu  ftil!  sooner." 

That  truly  alarming  report  was  pigeon- 
holed: it  was  not  submitted  to  any  congres- 
sional committee.  It  was  not  until  the  fall 
of  1942  that  I  was  able  to  obtain  a  copy  after 
persistent  efforts.  However,  in  the  spring 
of  193S.  Gen  Henry  H.  Arnold,  Chief  of  the 
Army  Air  Forces,  introduced  Col.  Charles  A. 
Lindbergh  to  our  committee.  He  testified  for 
2  hours  on  his  inspection  of  Germany's  air 
establishment  and  Industry,  confirming 
Major  Smith's  report  In  every  detail.  But 
only  two  pages  of  the  Lindbergh  testimony 
were  allowed  to  be  printed  for  public  con- 
sumption. 


Meanwhile,  for  lack  of  this  data.  Corgresf 
coiitinued  to  base  appropriations  for  the 
Army  Air  Force  on  the  old  Baker  repoit, 
which  provided  for  a  total  of  2.500  places. 
Since  the  life  of  a  plane  was  then  estimated 
at  5  years,  oi;r  annual  quota  of  new  m.nchines 
was  only  £00.  As  a  result,  we  had  less  than 
1.000  first-line  planes  when  France  sur- 
rendered. It  was  not  until  after  this  catas- 
troiih-  and  tiie  Dunlcerque  evacuation— 3 
years  after  the  warning  from  cur  military 
attach*  In  Berlin — that  the  required  expan- 
sion and  modernization  of  our  Air  Force  was 
authorized  * 

The  third  essential  military  reform  which 
recent  hisiorj'  should  have  impressed  upon 
U3,  stipplementlng  the  need  (or  a  substitu- 
tion of  frankness  inrtead  of  secrecy  on  these 
llfe-anddeatn  subjects.  Is  the  permanent 
niaiuienance  of  a  balanced  and  impregnable 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  together  with 
constant  research  and  experimentation  on 
new  weapons  in  our  factories  and  labors 
tor.es.  Whether  we  need  universal  milltar) 
training  or  a  comparable  system  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  White  House,  the  Congress 
and  the  military  experts  should  decide  or 
the  basis  of  developing  conditions  through- 
out the  world.  However,  if  we  take  heec 
from  the  lessons  we  learned  between  World 
Wars  I  and  II,  there  need  never  be  another 
Pearl  Harbor. 


The  Return  to  the  Poultry  Producers  Is 
Not  Causing  Any  High  Consumer  Cost 
of  Fowl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tlie  following  advertisement  is 
similar  to  the  many  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing in  the  newspapers  of  central 
Wisconsin.  It  plainly  shows  what  the 
producer  obtains  for  his  chickens : 

LIVI  POULTRT  WANTC; 

Cents 
Light  fowl _ 17 

Heavy  fowl . _. . . 20 

Leghorn    springers Z — _— > 18 

Heavy  springers . 23 

We  don't  buy  No  2  chickens. 

Questions  which  are  brought  to  mind 
by  this  advertisement  are: 

First.  Do  you  realize  that  these  prices 
are  getting  pretty  close -to.  if  they  are 
not  below,  the  floor  price  of  90  percent  of 
parity  guaranteed  by  the  Steagall 
amendment? 

Second.  Do  you  believp  the  producer 
of  this  splendid  food  is  obtaining  too 
much  per  hour  in  producing  the  fowl  at 
the  above  prices? 

Third.  Do  you  wish  to  take  the  posi- 
tion that  the  producer  is  responsible  if 
you  pay  more  than  you  wi.sh  for  chicken 
at  the  market  place? 

Fourth.  Can  you  think  of  any  legiti- 
mate or  legal  reason  why  the  Quarter- 
master General  of  the  Army  should  b< 
paying  38-plus  cents  per  pound  foi 
plucked  chickens  at  points  South  when 
they  can  be  purchased  in  the  Midwest  as 


h 
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as  the  above  advertisement  indi- 

Do  you  know  of  any  rational 

who  believes  the  sale  of  fowl  by 

prodi  cer  to  any  one  purchaser  should 

ed  to  five  birds?     The  OPA  say 

sh4)uld  be  done. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  keep  a 

ceiling  on  these  birds,  when  they 

at  t)elow  cost  and  practically 

b41ow  the  90-percent  parity  support 


Do    you    know    why    these 
have    k)een    and    are    sub- 
to  such  agency  treatment  when 
1  arm  products,  even  though  there 
siifTJlus  of  the  commodity,  are  pur- 
at  130  percent  of  parity?    Why? 
is    where    agricultural    politics 
into  the  picture, 
ways  of  the  New  Deal  are  confus- 
the  longer  they  operate  the  more 
and  frustrnted  they  become. 


PresenjtadoD  of  a  Silver  Plaque  to  the 
Battleship  "Missouri" 


i:XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

}fednes(iay.  January  16,  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RrxoR).  I  Include  therein  an  excerpt 
from  the  Lead  Belt  News.  Plat  River.  Mo  . 
for  P  iday.  January  11.  1946.  together 
with  t  le  text  of  the  address  of  Gov.  Phil 
M.  Do  inelly.  of  Missouri,  and  text  of  the 
addreis  of  Capt.  R.  H.  Hillenkoetter. 
comm  fending  officer  of  the  battleship 
Misso  tri.  given  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presei  itation  of  a  silver  plaque  to  tbe 
twttle&hip  Missouri  by  the  officers  and 
men  cf  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co..  Sunday 
afterroon.  January  6.  1946: 
IProm]  the  Lead  Belt  Ne«8.  Plat  Rlvrr.  Mo., 
of  January  11.  1946 1 


ABOUT 


i.ooo  rworiM  witmhm  ruk^vrt  psxsknta- 
T10N  ON  mnnAt  nmmtioon 
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V  wme 


climated  5.0C0  people  crowded  onto  tiie 
the  old  Toung  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
Building  In  Flat  River.  Sunday  alter- 
iB  the  $3,000  sliver  replica  of  the  great 
the  State  of   Missouri   was  accepted 
n  HUlenkcetter.  commanding  oflJcer 
U.  S.  S.  Misaouri.  from  Oov.  Phil  M. 
y. 
ceremony,  widely  publicised  In  metro- 
newspapers,  was  attended  by  several 
oiBclais  and   naval  offlcers  and   their 
ofBcers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  bat- 
and  nfflclals  of  the  St    Joseph  Lead 
employees  conceived  the  Idea  and 
<fcnors  of  the  23- Inch  plaque  made  of 
Missouri  sUver 

Clinton   H.  Crane,  of  the  lead 

y.   presided  and   Introduced   Senator 

C.  OoNNCiL.  R«preeeiitalive  A.  8    J. 

of    thir    district,   Paul    Manshlp. 

of  the  plaque,  and  the  ofOcers 

of  the  Mt-MOuM. 

a  crowd  that  was  anticipating  the 

day  the  Lead  Belt  has  seen  for  some 

started  lining  Main  Street  before 

2    hours    before    the    prescntaUon— 

t  Crane   Introduced  Governor  Don- 

ivho  spoke  In  behalf  of  the  State,  this 


President 


d4s:fner 


retn 
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section,  and  the  8t  Joseph  Lead  Co.  and  Its 
employees  The  audience  was  representative 
of  this  en»<re  area — people  coming  from  Plat 
River.  Es^^jtr.  Elvlns.  Rlvermlnes.  Desloge. 
Leadwooc  Prankclay.  Parmlngton.  Bonne 
Terre.  BiAtnarck.  Prederlcktown.  and  several 
from  St.  Louis.  In  addition  to  many  from 
rural  areas  here,  to  see  the  notables  and  wit- 
ness the  presentation. 

Governor  Donnelly,  citing  the  record  of  the 
IT.  8.  8.  Miasovri  as  paralleling  that  of  Amer- 
ica in  Its  tnvlrvclblllty.  said  that  even  though 
the  battleship  upon  which  the  Japanese  sur- 
rendered In  Tokyo  Bay  on  Septeml>er  2  was 
named  after  our  State,  the  battleship  and 
Its  record  should  not  be  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  but  treated  as  an  honor  bestowed 
upon  the  State  by  "the  greatest  Kavy  In  the 
world." 

Capt.  R.  H  HlUenkoetter.  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  battleship  since  November,  ac- 
cepted the  plaque  as  the  crowd  cheered  an4 
five  scout  planes  from  the  battleship  itself 
roared  overhead. 

In  response  to  the  plaudits  of  th«  crowd 
as  be  and  the  governor  posed  with  the  plaque 
for  pictures  by  St.  Louis  arKl  local  photog- 
raphers and  a  Paramount  Newsreel  camera- 
man. Captain  Hillenkoetter  spoke  briefly  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Missouri. 

He  said  that  "although  tbe  youngest  of  our 
battleships.  the  war  log  of  the  Missouri  shows 
participation  In  the  operations  against  Iwo 
Jlma  and  Okinawa  and  numerous  bombard- 
ments of  the  main  islands  of  Jspan  as  well 
as  accompanying  carrier  strikes  against 
various  portions  of  the  Japmnese  empire." 

The  45.000-ton  dreadnought,  which  became 
tbe  pride  of  the  famous  Third  Fleet.  Is  an- 
chored ■\t  New  York  from  where  the  personnel 
who  attended  the  ceremony  came  Saturdfty. 
arriving  in  Bonne  Terre  in  time  for  a  dinner 
given  by  the  company. 

As  President  Crane  Introduced  the  be- 
nbboned  otBcers  and  men  who  were  menil>ers 
of  the  ships  crew  since  It  was  commissioned, 
the  crowd  roared  Its  approval  as  Eugene  C. 
Rudy.  Flat  River  shlpfltter  on  the  vessel, 
stood  on  his  chair  so  that  he  could  be  seen 
throughout  the  crowd,  and  saluted  his  fel- 
low townsmen. 

Also  Inyted  were  President  Harry  S. 
Trinnan  aad  Senator  Piank  P.  Bticcs.  who 
ware  unatfle  to  attend.  Messages  from  the 
President  and  Navy  Secretary  James  V.  For- 
restal  were  read  by  Crane. 

The  plaque  was  set  beside  the  speaker's 
stand  as  the  Flat  River  High  School  band 
and  the  crowd  aaseml^ed.  Accompanied  b> 
several  members  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol. 
Governor  Donnelly  and  two  other  cars  of  his 
party  drove  up  at  2  o'clock  and  was  seated 
with  State  officials  and  their  families  on  the 
left  side  cf  the  speaker's  stand.  To  Its  right 
the  Navy  men  sat.  Behind  them  the  heads 
cf  the  divisions  and  other  representatives  of 
the  company  stood. 

The  speeches,  amplified  by  a  public  address 
system  and  recorded  by  a  sound  system  for 
rebroadcast.  were  Interrupted  several  times 
as  the  Navy  planes  "buzzed  "  the  crowd  and 
went  over  In^formatlon,  drowning  out  the 
speakers. 

The  plaque  was  displayed  after  the  cere- 
mony atul  for  a  half  hour  it  was  almost 
Impcflslble  to  get  near  enough  to  t«e  the 
beautiful  casting  mounted  on  teakwood.  On 
Monday  and  Tueeday-lt  was  displayed  at  the 
city  hall  In  St.  Louis  and  then  taken  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  In  New 
York. 

It  will  adorn  the  ship's  wardroom  as  a 
permanent  emblem  after  a  period  of  display. 

(Prom  the  Lead  Belt  News.  Flat  River,  Mo.. 
of  January  11.  1946| 

TSXT  or  covzaNoa  connzilt's  sfzzch 
Mr.  Crane.   Captain   Hillenkoetter.  officers 
of  the  Missouri,  distinguished  guests,  ladies 


and  gentlemen,  we  meet  here  today  on  an 
historic  occasion  to  take  part  In  a  ceremony 
of  great  Interest  to  all  the  people  of  our 
State.  We  honor  the  Navy  today  and  a 
great  battleship  of  that  Navy,  and  in  doing 
this  we  pay  tribute  to  those  who  wore  the 
uniform  of  their  country  in  the  greatest  of 
all  wars:  to  those  who  fought  heroically  that 
we  might  live  as  a  free  people 

To  the  United  States  Navy  the  people  of 
Missouri  Join  with  me  In  expressing  the  most 
profound  admiration.  In  the  Atlantic  and 
in  the  Pacific,  on  all  the  seven  seas,  the  Navy 
conquered.  Without  the  Navy  there  would 
have  been  no  victory  In  Europe  or  In  Asia 
and  -lo  surrender  ceremony  In  Tokyo  Bay. 
In  all  the  annals  of  sea  warfare  there  Is  no 
mere  Inspiring  chapter  than  the  story  of 
the  United  State.  Navy  In  World  War  II.  In 
all  the  pages  of  history  there  Is  no  mors 
fascinating  Hccount  of  the  exploits  'of  thoss 
who  go  down  to  the  sea  In  ships.  < 

In  this  great  war.  which  came  to  an  end 
In  Tokyo  Bay  a  few  short  months  ago.  thou- 
sands of  the  gallant  youth  of  Missouri  donned 
the  Navy  b^e  From  our  homes  there  came 
forth  a  host  of  yOung  men  and  women  ready 
and  eager  to  wear  that  proud  uniform  ol 
their  country.  Throughout  the  world,  wher- 
ever the  Stars  and  Stripes  were  carried,  the 
youth  of  Missouri  were  In  the  vangu^d. 
battling  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their 
comrades.  We  honor  them.  In  a  very  special 
v,ay.  In  this  ceremony.  And  to  those  who 
gave  their  all,  to  those  who  paid  the  su- 
preme yacrlflce.  we  expr"^  oir  "ternal  grati- 
tude. To  the  loved  ones  of  those  who  nobly 
lost  their  lives  In  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try we  fxtenc  our  loving  sympathy.  "Ve  )oln 
our  prayers  wtlh  theirs.  Missouri  will  never 
forget  Its  war  dead. 

In  that  mightiest  of  navies,  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  there  was  one  great 
ship  that  stood  out  from  all  the  rest  One 
of  a  group  of  giant  craft,  the  largest  of  their 
kind,  th  greatest  of  an  armada  of  great 
ships,  that  one  was  the  latest  and  the  best 
That  mighty  craft  was  the  magnificent  Mis- 
souri, queen  of  all  the  navies  of  the  world 
The  story  cf  this  superb,  ultramodern  stream- 
lined battleship  is  the  story  of  America.  In- 
vincible In  Its  power  And  In  the  career  ol 
this  great  ship— this  giant  of  the  sea— can 
be  found  convincing  evidence  of  the  hand  of 
destiny,  a  destiny  which  reached  its  climax 
In  the  drama  that  brought  to  a  cloee  the 
greatest  of  wars.  The  very  construction  of 
thafr  vessel  is  representative  of  tne  stupen- 
dous power  of  this  Union  of  Statee.  this 
Nation  of  ours.  The  fact  that  this  Nation 
could  build  such  craft  Is  Indicative  of  the 
strength  and  virility  of  America  Completed 
In  time  for  action  in  the  Pacific,  the  Mis- 
souri played  lu  full  part  In  carrying  the 
bold  fight  to  the  enemy  In  every  engage- 
ment, and  in  every  encounter  in  which  this' 
craft  was  called  upon  for  action,  the  resu.i 
was  suceessful  and  a  harbinger  of  that  greater 
victory  that  was  to  come  At  Iwo  Jima.  off 
tbe  Kyushus.  at  Okinawa  ofi  the  island  of 
Hokkaido,  and  finally  In  the  waters  of  tb« 
Japanese  homeland  Itself.  In  the  great  in- 
dustrial area  of  Hitachi,  only  60  miles  from 
Tokyo,  the  great  guns  of  the  Missouri  hHped 
to  blast  the  road  to  victory.  Aiid  finally,  as 
a  magnificent  cllnuuc  to  the  career  of  a  mag- 
nificent fWet.  the  mighty  M  «owri.  hghting 
flagship  of  Admiral  Halsey.  commander  of 
the  Third  Fleet,  rested  at  anchor  In  Tokyo 
Bay.  And  on  her  decks  the  once  proud  Japa- 
nese, now  humble  and  beaten,  signed  the 
terms  of  surrender  Upon  the  deck  of  the 
bsttleshlp  named  for  our  own  beloved  Slate, 
on  that  second  day  of  September  ltf45  was 
written  a  glorious  ending  to  the  greatest 
struggle  for  freedom  mankind  has  ever 
waged  History  reveals  no  more  significant 
event  In  all  the  years  o;  the  past. 

And  so  we  are  met  here  today  In  order 
that  a  fitting  tribute  may  be  paid  by  Mis- 
souri andvMissourlans  to  the  Navy  and  to 
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the  battleship  Missouri.  As  you  have  been 
informed,  a  silver  plaque,  made  In  replica 
of  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
will  be  presented  to  the  U  S  S.  Missouri. 
Fittingly.  Indeed,  this  silver  shield,  which 
bears  the  seal  of  our  proud  State,  was  made 
from  Ml££ourl  silver  produced  from  ores  that 
were  taken  from  the  mines  of  southeast  Mis- 
souri. In  this  presentation,  and  In  the  cast- 
ing of  this  shield,  citizens  of  our  State,  the 
workers  In  the  mines,  in  the  mills,  and  in 
the  smelters,  and  those  who  work  with  and 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  great  mining  com- 
pany which  Is  sponsoring  this  event,  pay  a 
worthy  tribute  and  one  In  which  we  can  all 
Join.  In  doing  this,  these  citizens  of  ours. 
In  a  larger  sense  represent  ell  the  workers 
of  Missouri,  all  those  thousands  on  the  pro- 
duction front  who  paved  the  way  for  the  vic- 
tory of  our  armed  forces.  The  production 
front,  as  you  are  well  aware,  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  triumph  of  America  In  this  war. 
1"  that  superb  production  effort  Missourians 
did  their  full  part.  Their  untiring,  patriotic 
efforts,  carried  on  with  unswerving  devotion 
and  zeal,  helped  to  produce  the  materials' 
and  the  weapons  of  war  In  prodigious  quan- 
tities. Missouri  Is  proud  of  them,  as  It  Is 
proud  of  our  men  and  women  who  were  on 
the  fighting  fronts  all  over  the  world  and 
on  the  seven  seas.  It  Is  most  appropriate 
that  they  should  now  make  this  gesture,  and 
speakirg  through  you  should  make  this  per- 
manent contribution.  In  the  form  of  this 
historic  silver  shield,  to  the  wartime  records 
of  our  country 

It  Is  also  most  appropriate  that  this  token 
of   our   appreciation   should    be   made   of    a 
Missouri  mineral,  one  of  an  Immense  variety 
of   Missouri    products.     The    very    fact    that 
silver  Is  mined   In  Missouri   indicates  most 
eloquently  the  richness  and   the  diversified 
nature    of    this    State    of    ours.     Since    1879 
more    than    #3.000  000    worth    of    silver    has 
been    mined    In    this    State.     It    should    be 
more  widely  known  that  for  centuries  men 
have  sought  for  sliver  In  this  area»and  that 
more  than  200  years  ago  lead  was  mined  In 
this   section,   which   was   to  l>ecome   a   part 
of  the  State  of  Missouri.     In  the  years  that 
have  followed  Missouri  has  become  one  of 
the   great    mineral-producing   States   of   the 
Union      While  the  total  amount, of  silver  pro- 
duction ha*  been  relatively  small,  this  dis- 
trict has  long  been  the  greatest  producer  of 
lead.     During  the  recent  war  period  this  sec- 
tion  of    our    State   supplied    more    than    30 
percent  of  all  the  lead  mined  In  the  Nation. 
The    toUl    value    of    lead    produced    by    the 
mines  of  southeas^t  Missouri  exceeds  the  huge 
sum  of  t850.OCO.000      In  addition  to  the  new 
wealth  created   by  these  mines,  some  3.800 
^peMons  have  been  employed  by  the  mines. 
Wnis,  and  smelters  of  the  St  Joseph  Lead  Co. 
and   Its   subsidiary   companies   in   southeast 
Missouri.     And  the  mining  Industry  center- 
ing  in   this  ari-a    Is  the  principal   means  of 
support   for   more  than  25.000  people      The 
lead-meaning  Industry  of  Missouri  has  had 
u    long    and    honorable    record,    and    there 
should  be  many  more  years  of  useful  pro- 
duction.    You   who  are  engaged   In   mining 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  at  the  pres- 
ent   time    steps    are    being    taken    to    locate 
new  ore  reserves  In  order  that  the  Icad-mln- 
Ing  Industry  of  our  State  may  continue  In  its 
role  cf  a  leading  producer  among  the  States 
of   this  Nation.     A  complete   review   of  the 
.records  in  the  offices  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey of   tl>e  State  of  Missouri   Is  now  being 
made.  In  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  description 
cf  every  reported  and  known  occurrence  of 
lead  In  MlBEcurl      It  is  hoped  that  this  sur- 
vey   may    reveal    properties    and    prospects 
which  will   justify   further  drilling  In   Mis- 
souri. 

And  so.  In  ih's  ceremony,  the  workers  of 
a  K''"eat  Industry  In  a  great  diversified  State 
Join    with    me   in   the  presentation   of   this 


plaque.  We  appreciate  the  significance  of 
today's  events,  and  we  feel  an  humble  pride 
that  we  can  take  part  In  this  ceremony.  A 
distinguished  writer,  a  former  Mlssourlan, 
in  describing  the  storm  of  welcome  that 
was  accorded  the  Missouri,  upon  its  arrival 
In  New  York  Harbor  after  the  war,  said  that 
It  would  have  been  the  same  had  that  might- 
iest of  craft  been  named  for  any  other 
State.  We  In  Missouri  realize  this.  We  know 
that  the  Afisscurt  Is  a  symbol  of  the  might 
of  our  entire  beloved  country,  and  yet  we 
win  never  forget  that  It  bears  the  name  of 
our  State.  May  we  always  be  worthy  of 
that  great  honor  Our  people  for  genera- 
tions to  come  will  take  note  of  It  and  will 
be  proud,  as  we  are  today,  that  of  all  the 
States  of  the  Union,  Missouri  should  give  Its 
name  to  this  great  symbol  of  America. 

But  we  should  be  derelict.  Indeed,  to  all 
our  deeper  feelings  and  emotions  If  we  did 
not  recognize  an  even  greater  significance 
In  these  events.  With  the  final  surrender  of 
the  Japanese,  the  greatest  of  all  wars  was 
brought  to  a  victorious  close.  The  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  conquered  Those 
who  feared  for  the  liberties  of  mankind  can 
put  aside  that  dread,  and  can  turn  their 
thou3hts  to  the  ways  and  the  problems  of 
peace.  Let  us  be  equal  to  those  days  and 
those  problems.  Let  us  anticipate  the  fu- 
ture, and  our  hearts  and  minds  resolve  to 
act  with  the  same  high  courage  and  the 
same  noble  ideals  with  which  our  fighting 
men  and  women  gave  their  services  to  their 
country.  Let  us  give  of  ourselves  to  that 
nobler  future  for  which  the  world  Is  waiting. 
In  that  spirit,  may  this  plaque,  made  from 
Missouri  silver,  reflect  In  its  sterling  charac- 
ter, its  intrinsic  quality,  its  purity  and  its 
beauty,  the  finer  attributes  of  this  great  land 
of  ours.  Upon  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  appearing  on  this  shield,  are  en- 
graved the  words  "United  We  Stand.  Divided 
We  Fall"  There  Is  also  engraved  upon  it 
the  State  motto.  In  Latin,  which  translated 
reads:  "The  Welfare  of  the  People  Shall  Be 
the  Supreme  Law."  We  commend  these 
thoughts  to  the  people  of  our  Nation,  to  the 
offlcers  and  men  of  the  battleship  Missouri, 
and  to  posterity  They  represent  our  deepest 
feelings  toward  our  country,  toward  the  peo- 
ple of  our  own  State,  and  toward  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
plaque  Is  a  worthy  symbol  of  the  best  that 
we  have  to  offer  to  our  country. 

On  behalf  cf  the  officials  and  employees 
of  this  great  mining  company,  St.  Joseph 
Lead  Co.,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  pro- 
ductive mining  district,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  I  have  the 
honor  and  the  privilege.  Captain  Hillenkoet- 
ter, of  presenting  this  plEque  to  ycu  as  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  U.  S   S.  Missouri 


TEXT    OF    C.4PT.    R.    H.    HILL  :NK0ETTER'S    ADDRESS 

In  accepting  this  silver  replica  of  the  great 
seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  I  do  so  not 
only  for  myself  and  these  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Missouri  here  with  me.  nor 
for  the  remainder  of  the  ship's  personnel 
not  here,  but  for  all  these,  and  In  addi- 
tion. In  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  served 
aboard  and  for  all  those  whose  efforts  and 
skills  went  Into  making  the  Mis.scuri  what 
she  Is.  The  men  who  provided  the  mate- 
rial for  her.  amonc  them  undoubtedly  many 
of  you.  and  those  who  built  her  are,  though 
impossible  to  Identify  Individually,  Just  as 
much  a  part  of  tbe  ship  as  those  who  man 
her. 

When  the  Mtssouri  started  for  the  Pacific 
after  her  commissioning  she  carried  literally 
the  hearts  and  hojjes  of  her  builders.  The 
yard  workmen  who  built  her  contributed  10,- 
000  pints  of  their  blood  to  Inaugurate  a  blood 
bank  for  the  ship.  Their  keen  and  unflrg- 
glng  Interest  accompanied  the  ship  through- 
out all  of  lU  service  in  the  Pacific. 


Although  the  youngest  of  our  battleships, 
the  war  log  of  the  Aftssourl  shows  participa- 
tion In  the  operations  against  Iwo  Jima  and 
Okinawa,  and  numerous  bombardments  of 
the  main  Islands  of  Japan  as  well  as  accom- 
panying carrier  strikes  against  various  por- 
tions of  the  Japanese  Empire.  These  ac- 
tions culminated  In  the  signing  of  the  formal 
surrender  document  on  September  2  In  Tokyo 
Bay.  Our  access  to  the  Japanese  homeland 
gave  opportunities  for  securing  reliable  Infor- 
mation as  to  conditions  there,  both  by  our 
observation  and  by  conversation  with  Jap- 
anese officials  who  no  longer  had  the  Incen- 
tive to  deceive  either  their  enemies  or  their 
own  people  It  was  at  once  apparent  that 
while  the  damage  to  their  cities  and  pro- 
duction centers  by  strategic  bombing  was 
fully  as  great  as  photographic  reconnais- 
sance had  Indicated,  the  strangulation  from 
our  less-obvious  but  relentlessly  effective  sur- 
face and  submarine  blockade  and  from  our 
carrier -based  air  attacks  had  been  a  decisive 
factor  In  the  enemy's  collapse  Their  food 
situation  was  critical  and  their  remaining 
resources  In  fuel  and  In  all  strategic  mate- 
rials were  not  less  so. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  war  has 
there  been  a  more  convincing  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  seapower  than  when  a 
well-armed,  highly  efficient,  and  undefeated 
army  of  over  a  million  men  surrendered 
their  homeland  unconditionally  to  the  In- 
vader without  even  token  resistance. 

True  the  devastation  already  wrought  by 
past  bombings,  as  well  as  the  terrible 
demonstration  of  power  of  the  atomic  bombs, 
augured  nothing  less  for  the  Japanese  than 
total  extinction;  yet  without  sea  power  there 
would  have  been  no  Salpan.  Iwo  Jima,  and 
Okinawa  from  which  to  launch  these  bomb- 
ings. True,  the  Japanese  homeland  might 
have  been  taken  by  assault  in  one  final  am- 
phibious operation  of  tremendotis  nagnl- 
tude,  yet  without  sea  power  such  an  assault 
coulc^  not  have  been  attempted. 

Sea  power  Is  not  a  limited  term.  It  in- 
cludes many  weapons  and  techniques.  Sea 
power  means  more  than  the  combatant  ships 
and  aircraft,  the  amphibious  forces,  ai  d  the 
merchant  marine.  It  Includes  also  the  port 
facilities  of  New  York  and  California;  the 
bases  in  Guam  and  Honolulu;  the  factories 
which  are  the  capital  plant  of  war:  and  the 
farms  and  the  mines  of  Missouri  and  Illinois 
and  all  the  other  States  which  are  the  pro- 
ducers of  supplies.  All  these  are  elenv-nts 
of  sea  power. 

Dep2ndent  upon  Imported  food  and  raw 
materials,  and  reiving  on  sea  transport  to 
sujrply  her  armies  at  home  and  abroad. 
Japan  lost  the  war  because  she  lost  command 
of  the  sea. 

Now  that  the  peace  has  been  attained,  we 
hope  that  the  wish  so  eloquently  expressed 
by  President  Truman  at  the  launching  ol  the 
Mtssouri  will  be  fulfilled.  Mr  Truman  said. 
"May  the  battleship  Missouri  and  the  other 
ships  of  the  Navy  do  their  lull  share  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  tbe  United  States  to 
maintain  the  peace  which  will  follow  our 
total  victory."  We  shall  do  our  best  to  carry 
out  this  hope  with  the  reservation  tl>at  bat- 
tleships do  not  meke  for  either  war  or  peace. 
War  and  peace  come  from  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men. 

Governor  Donnelly,  it  Is  with  great  pride 
that  I  receive  from  you  this  plaque,  a  replica 
of  the  great  seal  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  cfflcers  and  men  of  the 
U.  S.  8.  Missouri  1  express  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  to  all  those  connected 
with  the  St.  Joseph  Lead  Co.,  to  all  those 
who  conceived  the  Idea,  to  all  those  who 
mined  and  refined  the  silver,  to  all  those  ftho 
contributed  to  Its  cost,  and  last,  but  certf  Inly 
not  least,  to  Mr.  Paul  Manshlp  who  brought 
the  Idea  to  such  perfect  ffuitlon. 
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The  poYcrnor  of  Ohio  Speaks  to  t!:e 
GoYernor  of  Lonisiaoa 


EjXTENSICN  OF  KE.L\RKS 

or 

HOH.  WILUAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OP    MINNVSCTA 

IN  t4e  house  of  REFRESENTATIVES 
mednesday.  January  16.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  ajjong  time  since  the  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  said  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  certain  pertinent  things. 
You  know  what  they  were.  From  the 
standp  3!nt  of  historical  importance  the 
letter  krhich  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  the 
Honon  ble  Frank  J.  Lausche,  wrote  to  His 
Honor  the  Honorable  Jimmie  H.  Davis, 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  is  of  tre- 
mendo  is  importance.  'Vhile  this  letter 
was  wiitten  November  28.  1945.  the  holi- 
day piessure  must  h?.ve  denied  it  the 
publici  ;y  to  which  It  was  Justly  entitled. 
Whenever  we  get  a  man  in  public  life 
who  d  ires  to  take  a  stand  against  the 
selfish  interests  that  are  blocking  the  de- 
velopnent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  p<wer  project.  I  feel  that  he  is  en- 
titled o  recognition  and  thanks  on  the 
part  o '  the  advocates  of  the  seaway. 

Bad :  in  D3cember  1345  I  discussed  this 
projec  and  suggested  the  names  of  some 
promiiitnt  Presidential  possibilities  who 
either  had  declared  themselves  for  it  or 
were  fc  eing  urged  to  do  so.  I  was  led  to 
do  tha:  because  of  reports  that  President 
Truman  had  a  new  Presidential  yacht 
and  other  prominent  people  were  inter- 
ested in  it.  This  was  back  on  D?cembpr 
17.  19'  5.  and  my  extension  of  remarks 
will  b'  found  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGR  iissioifAL  RECORD,  page  A5602.  I 
want  ,o  as.>ure  the  Governor  of  Ohio 
that  iiy  omission  of  him  as  deserving 
hcnoruble  mention  in  the  Presidential 
Yacht  Club  was  entirely  unintentional 
and  vtiy  unfortunate  His  letter  to  the 
Governor  of  Louisiana  had  not  been 
«alled  to  my  attention  when  I  prepared 
inyip«ech  for  December  17.  1945.    I  hope 


there 


Dear 
ter  wri 
Great 

this 
My 

that  w 
of  the 
the 
Nation 

Thet  t 
plated 
water -I 
where 
the 


Will  be  no  hard  feelings  on  his 


pert  ty  reason  of  this  omission.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  correct  an  error,  and 
for  tha  reason  I  am  submitting  here- 
with c  opy  of  his  letter  to  the  Governor 
o(  Loqitlaaa.  which  needs  no  eulofiatic 
OQ  my  part.  This  letter  apetlu 
for  Itaflf.    It  read.s  as  follows: 

•OVnNba  LAUaCHB  or  OHtO  wutcs  covbxnok 
DAYW    or    LOUISIANA    ATOUT    THK    SIAWAT 

KovxuiBs  28,  1945. 
Bon.  JImmii  H.  Davis. 

Cck'^rnor  of  Louisiana. 

Office  0/  tne  Governor. 

Baton  Rouge.  La. 
GovtSNOK  Davts;   I  received  your  let- 
ten  in  respect  to  the  St.  Lawrence- 
Jtkta  seaway.    I  note  your  view  that 
project  ought  not  to  be  built. 

n  view  Is  that  In  the  end  any  course 

11  develop  a  greater  productive  power 

Nation  at  a  reduced  cost  will  Inure  to 

bepeflt  of  all  people  living  within  the 


lur 


are   many   projects   being   contem- 
ror  Irrigation,  power,  navigation,  and 
upply    purposes.     In    the    Northwest. 
1  reat  progress  has  been  made  through 
coj  istructlon  of  the  Grand  Cculee  and 
Bonneville  Dams,  additional  water  Impound- 
meata  iire  contempiated.    Other  areas  In  the 


Nation  are  studying  and  contemplating  sim- 
ilar projects.  These  projects  on  the  surface 
would  seem  to  prejudicially  aiTect  those  com- 
munities that  are  not  Immediately  benefited 
by  them  But  it  Is  my  Isellef  that  In  the 
course  of  time,  wealth -producing  projects 
will  be  built  wherever  they  are  fea-^ible  nnd 
the  people  as  a  whole  will  profit  because  of 
their  construction. 

If  the  cost  of  producing  goods  that  are 
manufactured  on  the  Great  Lakes  can  be  re- 
duced, our  ability  to  ^ell  U>  the  world  will  be 
improved.  The  more  we.  or  other  areas  of 
our  Nation,  sell,  the  greater  will  be  the 
gains  that  are  made  by  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
In  Improving  the  economy  and  living  condi- 
tions of  all  Its  people 

I  am  flrmlv  of  the  belief  that  the  St.  Law- 
rence-Great Lakes  seaway  ought  to  be  built. 
Eoonomically  the  country  Is  wasting  a  rich 
resource  by  delaying  the  project 

From  the  foregoing    it  is  obvious  that  my 
views  mal:e  it  impossible  for  me  to  join  with 
you  in  the  course  that  you  feel  u  the  ad- 
visable one  to  fellow. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Framk  J.  Lauscbz. 

Gooernor. 

The  forcsoing  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
short  but  to  the  point.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated before,  it  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  State  ol  Ohio,  which 
is  rich  in  tradition,  patriotism,  and  citi- 
zen.ship,  is  still  in  the  forefront  and  ready 
to  fleht  for  con.structive  and  worthwhile 
things  for  the  poople  of  the  Republic  of 
the  Uoiled  States. 


r 

R?pre!ertrt:7e  Maraico  Ac:::ts  A.icTets 
in  McLean  Housing  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  LUTHER  PATRICX 

or    AUiBAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W^dnesdai/.  January  16.  1946 

Mr.  P.\TRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
tained this  time  for  the  purposa  of  plac- 
ing in  the  Appendix  of  the  Conor es&iom..l 
RcccRD  a  statement  by  the  naticnal  leg- 
islative director  of  the  Amvcts  regard- 
ing House  Joint  Resolution  297  Intro- 
duc«»d  by  the  Honorable  Carter  M/.na£CO. 

The  statement  is  this: 
RarsssKNTATivt  Manasco  Assirrs  Amvkts  in 

U'LIAN    HOI'SING  PSOJKCT 

(By  J.  H.  Leib.  national  legislative  director. 
Amvets) 

Representative  Manasco.  of  Alabama,  on 
January  14,  1»4«,  introduced  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 297.  which  asks  for  a  clarification  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Art  In  regard  to  the 
■ale  of  defense  housing  for  veterans. 

Everyone  tamUlar  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  knows  that 
It-has  never  functioned  to  the  benefit  of  the 
veteran.  Particularly,  the  act  as  it  is  new 
being  Interpreted  by  Government  official;  is 
wo'king  to  the  veterans  disadvantage. 
Amvets  have  founded  a  mutual  housing 
corporation,  and  are  endeavoring  to  pur- 
chase McLean  Gardens,  in  Washington.  D  C. 
and  are  running  into  all  kinds  of  difficulty 
because  tlie  terms  of  the  purchase  are  such 
that  the  highest  dollar  bids  are  only  l)etng 
considered. 

Obviously,  such  an  interpretation  of  the 
act  definitely  works  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  veterans,  for  once  having  occupied  the 
housing  project,  they  must  go  through  with 


their  bid.  whereas  the  speculative  purchaser 
may  leave  the  Government  holding  the  bag, 
after  making  an  initial  profit  on  the  venture. 

The  Delense  Homes  Corporation  recently 
stated  that  the  Surplus  Property  Board  has 
required  the  acceptance  of  the  highest  fig- 
ure bid  which  Ignores  the  greater  security 
to  the  Government  by  ownership  of  the  proj- 
ect by  several  hundred  veterans  as  well  as 
the  veterans  presumed  preferential  right  to 
purchase  surplus  housing.  Any  contention 
that  the  Surplus  Property  Act  requires  ac- 
ceptance of  fuch  figures  utterly  disregards 
the  rights  of  th^  veteran. 

That  Is  why  the  Manasco  reaolutioti  has 
been  Introduced 

Attached  herewith  are  a  number  of  news- 
paper clippings  that  appeared  in  Washing* 
ton  newspapers  and  a  copy  of  the  mentioned 
rTSolutlon  : 

(Prom  the  Washington  Tlmcs-Herald  of 
January  15.   1845 1 

MANASCO  mnx  WCtrtD  FSOTTCT  VTT  PmiOKITT   IN 
HOtTSINO    BALES 

The  American  ve'eraj-.s  of  World  War  II 
got  an  ally  on  Capitol  HUl  yesterday  In  theUr 
CSi^^'  to  purchase  McLean  Gardens  when 
F.epreaentatlve  Manasco  (Democrat),  of  Ala- 
bama, Introduced  legislation  which  would 
delay  sale  of  the  property. 

Th3  measiu-e.  written  as  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion, wculd  prevent  ttie  conveyance  of  per- 
manent surplus  housing  to  any  private  In- 
dividual pending  congressional  consideration 
of  the  'prlorltle;  which  should  be  accorded 
veterans"  and  associations  of  veterans 

MANA.SCO.  chairman  ut  the  Executive  Ex- 
penditureA  Committee,  which  wrote  the  sur- 
plus Property  Art  said  the  legtslutiun  would 
be  con.sldered  bv  the  group  "as  soon  as  we 
can  get  arcund  to  it  "  Meanv^blle.  he  added, 
he  doubted  if  the  Federal  Housing  Agency 
would  take  any  further  disposal  action. 

The  Amvets.  cheered  by  news  of  the  new 
legislation  which  they  hoped  wculd  give 
them  time  for  formulation  of  complete 
flnancln'5  plans,  will  meet  tonight  at  8  in 
the  '.nterior  Department  Auditorium  to  con- 
tinue discussions. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  January   15. 

19451 

vrrrmANs  plan  m'lban  oma 

Th«>  Am  vet -sponsored  Veterans  Cooper.itlve 
Housing  A.<«c)clatlon  will  meet  to  draw  up 
detailed  term."*  of  its  bid  for  McLean  Gardens 
at  8  p  ra  today  in  the  new  Interior  Depart- 
ment nudlturlum. 

A  Defeiue  Housing  Corporation  spokesman 
•aid  the  Amvet  uBer  was  too  "general"  for 
the  board  to  consider.  DHC  action  wns  with- 
held on  the  bids  until  Amvets  could  com- 
plete the  Information. 

"I  don't  I: now  bow  much  more  definite  we 
can  be  in  our  offer."  Ray  Sawyer.  Amvet  com- 
mander, declared  last  night 

•We  have  offered  to  pay  a  price  fixed  by  a 
Government  and  an  Amvet  uppral-ser,  or  by 
a  mutual  appraiser  if  the  two  do  not  agree, 
vlth  10  percent  of  the  purchase  price  as  a 
down  payment  " 

Nluety-nine^  bids  were  received  by  DHC.  of 
which  58  were  rejected  as  being  too  low. 
Forty-nine  are  under  consideration. 

A  Joint  resolution  which  would  give  indi- 
vidual veterans  and  co<^)perBtive  associations 
of  veterans  priorities  In  purchasing  surplus 
permanent  housing  was  introduced  In  the 
House  yesterday  by  Repre.<^entailve  Cartir 
Manasco  (Democrat)  of  Alabama.  Senate 
introduction  Is  expected  today. 

House  Joint  Resolution  297 
Joint  resolution  clarifying  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  In  regard  to  sale  of  defense  bous- 
ing for  veterans 

Whereas  the  regulations  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Administrator  governing  the  sale 
of  defense  housing  are  being  construed  to 
permit  the  sale  of  such  property  and  its  use 
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by  others  than  returning  veterans  of  this 
war;  and 

Whereas  no  loss  of  housing  or  of  the  funds 
of  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  in- 
curred if  such  surplus  defense  housing  is 
withheld  from  private  sale  pending  clarifica- 
tion of  the  Surplus  Property  Act:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  etc..  That  no  surplus  housing  of 
a  permanent  character  shall  be  sold  or  con- 
veyed to  private  interests  pending  considera- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  priorities  which 
should  be  accorded  individual  returning  vet- 
erans and  cooperative  associations  of  veter- 
ans for  the  purchase  and  use  of  such  housing. 


Text  of  Complaint  Issued  by  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Against  General 
Motors  Corp. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16,  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  the  complaint  is.sued 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
against  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  al- 
leging that  the  corporation  has  at  all 
times  since  August  18.  1945.  "failed  and 
refused  and  now  fails  and  refuses  to  bar- 
gain in  good  faith  with  the  union'" — the 
UAW-CIO. 

The  complaint  charges  that  the  cor- 
poration, "though  meeting  with  the 
union  on  numerous  occasions  since 
August  18,  1945.  in  pretended  or  pur- 
ported bargaining  has  engaged  at  all 
times  since  said  date  in  a  course  of  con- 
duct calculated  to  and  having  the  effect 
of  frustrating  and  avoiding  bona  fide 
bargaining  on  the  union's  proposals." 

This  complaint,  issued  January  13. 
1946.  was  made  in  response  to.  and  after 
Investigation  of.  the  UAW-CIOs  com- 
plaints of  November  8  and  November  27, 
the  texts  of  which  I  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  January  14.  at  page 
A6.  The  first  hearing  on  the  NLRB 
complaint  has  been  set  for  Monday.  Jan- 
uary 28.  In  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  complete  text  of  the  complaint 
follows : 

UNfTED  STATia  OF  AMCTICA,  BKTOaE  THK  NA- 
TIONAL Labor  Relations  Board.  Seventh 
Region — In  the  Matter  or  General  Mo- 
tors Corp  and  International  Union. 
United  AtrroMOBiLE,  Aircraft,  and  Acricul- 
TtntAL  Implement  Workers  or  America. 
UAW-CIO.  Case  No.  7-C-1496 

complaint 
It  having  been  charged  by  International 
Union.  United  Automobile.  Aircraft,  and  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  of  America, 
(UAW-CIO).  hereinafter  called  the  Union, 
that  General  Motors  Corp.,  hereinafter  called 
respondent,  has  engaged  In  and  Is  engaging 
In  certain  unfair  labor  practices  affecting 
commerce  as  set  forth  and  defined  In  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  49  Stat.  449, 
herein  called  the  act;  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  herein  called  the  Board,  by 
its  regional  director  for  the  seventh  region, 
as  agent  of  the  Board,  designated  by  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  rules  and  regulations, 
series  3,  as  amended,  hereby  issues  its  com- 
plaint and  alleges  as  follows: 


1.  Respondent  Is  a  Delaware  corporation, 
having  its  principal  offices  In  the  city  of  New 
York  and  In  Detroit.  Mich.  Respondent  Is 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  automobiles  and 
trucks  in  the  United  States.  In  1941  re- 
spondeat manufactured  more  than  1.800.000 
passenger-type  automobiles.  During  the  war 
respondent's  manufacturing  facilities  were 
principally  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
many  and  varle^  items  of  ..^rdnance,  muni- 
tions, and  mllitj^ry  veMcles  for  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Respondent  Is 
now.  and  at  all  times  mentioned  herein  was. 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  assembly  of 
automobiles,  parts  and  accessories  thereof. 
Diesel  engines  and  aircraft  motors,  and  in 
converting  many  of  its  plants  from  the  man- 
ufacture of  ordnance  and  military  vehicles 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  said  automotive 
products.  Respondent  maintains  and  oper- 
ates manufacturing  and  assembly  plants  in 
many  States  of  the  United  States,  including 
California.  Connecticut,  Georgia.  Indiana. 
Maryland.  Michigan,  Missouri.  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Wisconsin. 

2.  A  substantial  proportion  of  the  raw 
materials,  exceeding  25  percent  in  value  at 
practically  every  manufacturing  and  assem- 
bly plant  of  respondent.  Is  obtained  from 
sources  outside  the  State  in  which  the  re- 
spective plant  Is  located.  Most  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  each  plant  are  shipped  to  points  out- 
side the  State  in  which  such  plant  is  located 
or  are  delivered  to  another  plant  of  respond- 
ent within  the  same  State  for  incorporation 
In  an  assembly  or  subassembly  or  in  a  com- 
pleted automobil  .  truck,  or  engine,  which 
completed  products  are  directly  shipped  In 
substantial  proportion  to  points  outside  the 
State  or  are  sold  and  delivered  to  General 
Motors  Sales  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary of  respondent,  at  the  place  of  com- 
pletion and  then  shipped  by  the  said  sales 
corporation  outside  the  State.  Respondent's 
normal  operations  catise  a  vast  and  almost 
continuous  movement  of  commodities  In  in- 
terstate and  foreign  commerce. 

3.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aircraft,  and  Acjricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW-CIO).  is  a  labor 
organization  as  defined  In  subsection  "(5)  of 
section  2  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act. 

4.  Prior  to  August  18.  194j.  the  Board,  in 
numerous  separate  proceedings,  had  under 
section  9  (c)  of  the  act,  certified  to  respond- 
ent m  writing  that  the  union  had  been  des- 
ignated and  selected  as  their  representative 
by  a  majority  of  certain  employees  of  re- 
spondent In  a  unit  (or  in  each  of  two  or 
more  units)  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  (the  said  unit  or  unlta 
lielng  each  defined  In  each  such  certifica- 
tion) and  that  the  union  was.  pursuant  to 
section  8  (a)  of  the  act.  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative of  all  the  employees  In  each  such 
unit  for  the  purposes  of  collective  bargaining 
In  respect  to  rate>  of  pay.  wages,  hours  of 
employment,  and  other  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. Each  of  said  certifications  (Is- 
sued prior  to  Augtist  18.  1945)  and  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  Board  In  which 
It  issued,  are  Incorporated  herein  by  reference 
as  though  fully  set  forth. 

5.  The  employees  In  each  such  unit  here- 
tofore defined  by  the  Board  In  Its  aforesaid 
certifications  did,  on  August  18,  1945,  and 
at  all  times  thereafter  and  down  to  the  date 
hereof,  constitute  a  unit  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  collective  bargaining  within  the 
meaning  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  act. 

6.  The  union  was  on  August  18,  1945,  ar.d 
at  all  times  since  has  been,  the  exclusive 
representative  of  all  the  employees  of  re- 
spondent in  each  bargaining  unit  described 
in  the  said  previous  certification  of  the  Board. 

7.  Respondent  has  at  all  times  since  each 
such  certification  recognized  the  union  as 
the  exclusive  representative  for  purposes  of 
collective  bargaining  of  the  employees  In 
each  such  unit.    Since  the  first  such  certifi- 


cation of  the  union  by  the  Board  on  or 
about  May  29.  1940.  respondent  and  the  union 
have  consolidated  all  negotiations  and  bar- 
gaining on  subjects  common  to  or  affecting 
similarly  all  employees  In  all  the  said  units. 
8.  On  or  about  August  18.  1945.  while  re- 
spondent was  engaged  at  its  various  plants 
as  described  In  paragraphs  1  and  2  atxjve, 
the  union  requested  respondent  to  bargain 
collectively  In  respect  to  certain  proposals 
made  by  the  union  in  behalf  of  all  of  re- 
spondent's employees  represented  by  the 
union  concerning  rates  of  p^y.  wages,  and 
other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment 
of  th !  said  employees.  Including  a  proposed 
general  wage  Increase  for  all  sale*  employees. 
Respondent  has  at  all  times  since  said  date 
failed  and  refused  and  now  falls  and  refuses 
to  bargain  collectively  In  good  faith  wltn  the 
union.  Though  meeting  with  the  union  on 
numerous  occasions  since  August  18.  1945. 
in  pretended  or  purj-orted  bargaining,  re- 
spondent has  engaged  at  all  times  since  said 
date  in  a  course  of  conduct  calculated  to 
and  having  the  effect  of  frustrating  and 
avoiding  bona  fide  bargaining  on  the  union's 
proposals.  Without  limitation  thereto  the 
said  course  of  conduct  has  Included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(a)  Respondent  unreasonably  delayed  the 
commencement  of  any  legotlations  by  re- 
fusing until  on  or  about  September  18  to 
meet  with  the  union  or  to  appoint  a  future 
date  for  a  meeting  for  collective  bargaining 
on  the  union's  proposals. 

(b)  Respondent  unreasonably  delayed  a 
reply  to  the  union's  proposals  by  failing  and 
refusing  to  make  any  specific  response  to 
the  said  proposals  or  to  any  of  them  until 
on  or  about  October  3.  1945.  on  which  date 
respondent  rejected  the  union's  proposals 
In  toto  and  without  making  any  counter 
proposal. 

(c)  On  or  about  October  19.  1945.  and  be- 
fore any  reasonable  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  the  union  for  explanation  or  argu-  . 
ment  in  support  of  its  proposals,  respondent 
caused  identical  letters,  tcgether  with  copies 
o."  certain  enclosures  referred  to  in  said  let- 
ters, to  be  sen.  to  all  employees  represented 
by  the  unlun.  each  said  letter  bearing  a  sig- 
nature (or  facsimile  representation  thereof) 
of  the  nianager  of  the  plant  wherein  such 
employee  was  employed.  A  copy  of  the  said 
letter  (lacking  signature)  Is  attached  here- 
to, marked  "Exhibit  A"  and  made  a  part  here- 
of by  reference.  The  said  letter  and  enclos- 
ures were  calculated  and  designed  to  dis- 
credit the  union  In  the  eyes  of  the  em- 
ployees represented  by  It.  to  undermine  .the 
confidence  of  the  rr'i  employees  in  the 
union  as  their  selected  representative  and  to 
coerce  and  intimidate  the  employees  into 
abandonment  and  repudiation  of  the  union 
as  their  representative  for  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

(d)  On  various  occasions  since  on  or  about 
Octol>er  4.  1945.  respondent  haa  disseminated 
on  a  Nation-wide  scale  Inaccurate,  mislead- 
ing, and  "Ptrue  statements  concerning  the 
proposals  of  the  union.  Such  statements 
have  been  distributed  through  the  media  of 
newspaper  advertisements  and  radio  broad- 
casting announcements.  The  said  state- 
ments were  calculated  and  designed  to  under- 
mine confidence  in  the  union  by  the  em- 
ployees represented  by  It  and  to  Inculcate 
doubts  among  the  said  employees  as  to  the 
veracity  and  Integrity  of  the  union  officials, 
their  designated  representatives,  and  were 
calculated  and  designed  to  create  a  public 
opinion  hostile  to  the  union  and  as  a  result 
of  such  loss  of  confidence  by  employees  and 
of  such  hostile  public  opinion,  to  compel  the 
union  to  abandon  its  proposals. 

(e)  At  various  times  on  and  after  Octolier 
3.  1945,  and  up  to  and  Including  the  date  of 
this  complaint,  respondent  has.  In  the  course 
of  its  pretended  bargaining  with  the  union, 
changed  and  shifted  its  position  as  to  whether 
it  did  or  did  not  rely  on  financial  inability 
to  accede  to  the  union's  wage  proposals  as 
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for  rejecting   them,   thereby   per- 
and   confusing   all   discuaaton   with 
thereto  and   precluding  any  con- 
ratlonaj  bargaining. 
Respondent  baa  at  all  tlm^  refused 
refuses  to  bargain  collectively  wiih 
In  respect  to  Ita  financial  ability 
the  wage  Increaaea  proposed  by  the 
ind  has  at  all  times,  though  repeatedly 
,ed  by  the  union  so  to  do,  refused  to 
or  disclose  to  the  union  any  of  Its 
or    records    containing     information 
to  the  question  of  lt«  financial  abll- 
pay  the  proposed  wage  Increases  and 
all  times  refused  to  fumisb  any  sucii 
to  the  union  by  production  and 
of  books  and  records  or  otherwise 
manner  or  form  susceptible  ot  verl- 
Respcndent     mamtaiued     its     re* 
o   bargain   In  respect   to   Its  financial 
to  pay  the  proposed  wage  Increase  and 
to  produce  or  dlacloae  such  books, 
or    InformaUon   without    regard   to 
it  was  or  was  not  currently  asserting 
to  pay  the  proposed  Increases  as  the 
for  rejecting  the  union's  proposals. 
On  or  about  November   23.    1945.  the 
having    previ(.u.sly    thereto     (on    or 
November  19.  1945)    proposed  specific 
for  submission  of  its  wage  proposals 
respondent  rejected  the  said 
without  coiuiter -proposal  of  other 
for   arbitration      Respondent's   rejec- 
the  union °s  proposals  was  a  rejection 
tration  on  any  terms. 
On   or   about   November   23.    1945.   re- 
withdrew   an   offer  of   a  wage   in- 
of  approximately  10  percent  which  it 
tfrevlously   made   during   the   course   of 
tended  bargaining      Respondent  wlth- 
lald  offer  for  the  reason  that  the  em- 
represented    by    the    unJon    had     as 
f^er    set    forth,    exercised    the    right 
by  the  act  to  engage  in  a  strike. 
From  November  20,   1945,  until  on  or 
December  6,  1945,  respondent  refused, 
the  union  would  modify  Its  proposals 
with    terms    imposed    by   re- 
nt, to  meet,  confer,  or  negotiate  with 
Ion  because  the  employees  represented 
union  had  exercised  the  right  guaran- 
the  act  to  eng.ige  In  a  strike  as  here- 
set  forth 
the   acts  and  conduct   set   forth   in 
aph  8  above  respondent  did  engage  and 
In  unfair  labor  practices  within 
i4eanlng  of  subsection   (5)   of  section  8 
act 

rhe  unfair  labor  practices  of  respond- 
set  forth  in  paragraphs  8  (a>  through 
above  c-i»ed  a  strike  on  November  21. 
by  the  employees  represented  by  the 
The  continuing  acts  and  rorvdurt  of 
dent,  as  set  forth  In  paragraphs  8  (a) 
8  (1)  above  hnve  caused  the  said 
to  be  prolonged  and  have  prerented 
or  adju^ment  thereof,  the  said 
being  current  at  the  time  of  issuance 
complaint  Tb«?  said  employees  and 
them  have  b*^n  entitled  at  all  times 
the  commencement  of  said  strike  to  be 
to  their  former  positions  in  re- 
fs  employ  upon  application  therefor. 
By  the  acts  set  forth  in  paragraph  8 
and  by  each  of  them  respondent  has 
red  with,  restrained,  and  coerced,  and 
with,  restraining,  and  coercing 
s  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
to  them  In  section  7  of  the  act 
thereby  engaged  in  and  is  theretjy 
ng  In  unfair  labor  practices  within  the 
ng  of  subsection   (1)   of  section  8  of 
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rhe  acts  of  respondent  as  set  forth  In 
parag  aph  8  abore.  occurring  In  connection 
he  operation  of  respondent's  business 
forth  in  paragraphs  1  and  2  above,  have 
Intimate,  and  substantial  relation  to 
traffic,  and  commerce  among  the  sev- 
and  hare  led  to  and  tend  to  lead 
disputes  burdening  and  obstructing 
rce  and  the  free  flow  of  conimerce. 
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13.  The  acts  of  respondent  hereinbefore 
set  forth  constitute  unfair  labor  practices  af- 
fecting commerce  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 8.  subsections  (1)  and-  (5),  and  section 
a.  subsections  (8)  and  (7)  of  the  act. 

Wherefore    the    National    Labor    Relations 
Board,  on  the  14th  day  of  January  1946,  Is- 
sues this.  Its  complaint  against  General  Mo- 
tors Corp  .  a  corporation,  respondent  herein. 
Hakolo  a  Cranxftcid. 
Acting  Regional  Director.  Sa- 
tional       Labor       Relations 
Board.  Seventh  Region. 

CxHiarr  A 

Lirm  SENT  TO  HCURLT  RATFD  EMPLOTEE8  IH 
BAXCAINING  VNrTS  UNCni  17AW-C10  NATIONAL 
ACUXSfZNT 

The  employees  of  General  Motors  have 
been  singled  out  by  the  International  officers 
of  the  UAW-CIO  to  spearhead  their  attack 
on  the  country's  wage  and  price  control 
policy.  Accordingly,  a  strike  vote  Is  to  be 
taken  Wednesday  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  among  all  General  Motors  fac- 
tory employees  under  the  UAW-CIO  agree- 
ment. 

All  of  us  would  like  an  Increase  of  30  per- 
cent In  our  wages  or  salaries  If  all  we  had  to 
do  to  get  it  was  to  vote  for  it.  However.  In 
this  case  you  will  not  be  voting  yourselves 
a  30-percent  raise — you  will  be  voting  for 
or  against  a  strike  In  such  strike  votes  the 
vote  Is  usually  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  strike.  Probably  most  employees  who 
vote  for  a  strike  really  don't  w^nt  one  and 
hope  the  threat  of  a  strike  will  be  enough 
But  a  majority  strike  vote  Invariably  results 
in  a  strike. 

General  Motors  has  endeavored  to  make 
clear  Its  i>usUlon  and  the  necessity  for  re- 
fusing the  UAW-CIO  it  demand  made  Augtut 
18.  1945.  -for  a  30-percent  increase  in  the 
present  wage  rates  of  all  General  Motors 
employees  covered  by  the  UAW-CIO  national 
agreement.  Mr.  C  E  Wilson,  president  of 
General  Motors,  replied  to  the  union  on 
October  3.  1945.  and  advised  the  union  ot 
General  Motors'  position  on  thl.s  demand. 
Because  the  welfare  of  the  country  is  also 
Involved.  General  Motors  ran  ads  In  news- 
papers throughout  the  country  setting  forth 
its  position  en  this  matter 

I  believe  Mr.  Wilson's  letter  and  the  ad  will 
be  of  Interest  to  you  so  I  am  sending  them 
along  with  this  leter.  Also  Indudrd  Is  a 
reproduction  of  a  newspaper  story  which  ran 
in  the  Detroit  Times,  on  Friday.  September 
14.  1945. 

The  same  Information  was  sent  to  all 
United  States  Senators.  Congressmen,  and 
State  governors. 

I  earnestly  suggest  that  you  take  the  time 
to  read  these  because,  as  I  said  before,  this 
strike  vote  may  result  In  a  long  strike. 

If  and  when  the  strike  goes  Into  effect  I 
sincerely  hope  tbat  you  conduct  ycurselves 
as  law-abldLng  citizens,  respecting  the  legal 
rights  of  others,  and  under  uo  circumstances 
should  you  cause  or  permit  damage  to  the 
plants  and  equipment  with  which  you  must 
earn  your  living  when  the  sUlke  finally  ends. 


Our  Domestic  Problems  and  the 
Britisli  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or  nrouNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1946 

Mr.     HARNESS     of     Indikna.       Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  delivered  by  me  on 
January  7.  1946: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
Is  Congressman  Fonxar  Hakncss  In  another 
weekly  report,  brought  to  you  from  my  home 
In  Kokomo. 

This  past  week  has  been  filled  with  con- 
ferences and  visits  with  people  from  all  parts 
of  my  district.  These  discussions  have  been 
all  the  more  interesting  because  of  our 
steadily  growing  domestic  problems,  and  the 
necessity  of  finding  an  Immediate  solution  to 
these  critical  issues.  The  heme  front  labor 
picture  continues  to  grow  darker  by  the  hour. 
Most  cllsturblng  news  of  the  past  few  days 
was  the  decision  of  the  employees  of  the  meat 
packing  Indtistry.  and  the  workers  of  Western 
Electric  to  join  the  caravan  of  strikers.  If 
all  these  employees  Join  with  the  steel  work- 
ers In  a  general  ttrike.  the  Nation  will  be 
paralyzed.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  people 
In  every  walk  of  'Ife  are  disturbed  and  un- 
easy about  the  days  and  weeks  Just  ahead? 
There  are  many  people  who  'eel  that  legisla- 
tion Is  necessary  to  meet  this  most  critical 
Issue,  and  there  are  others  who  contend  thr.t 
the  Administration  has  all  the  power  and 
authority  needed  to  protect  tbe  national  In- 
terest In  such  a  crisis. 

You  may  take  whichever  side  of  this  ques- 
tion you  want,  but  it  is  my  guess  that  nothing 
will  be  done  by  the  present  administration 
until  public  indignation,  approaching  anger, 
IS  manifested  by  the  American  people. 
Farmers  are  worried  about  their  livestock  In 
the  event  of  the  doslr.g  of  tbe  packing  houses 
by  strikes.  They  realize  that  If  there  is  a  rush 
to  market  hogs  and  cattle  to  beat  tbe  strike, 
the  market  wUl  be  glutted  and  prices  will 
topple.  They  also  realize  that  If  they  hold 
their  livestock  and  the  strike  continues  for 
any  great  length  cf  time,  that  their  losses  will 
be  equally  as  great  thrnuzh  the  Increased 
cost  of  feed  and  labor.  Veterans  Just  re- 
turned frcm  the  «ar  are  wondering  If  they 
are  going  to  be  forced  Into  Idleness  and  de- 
prived of  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  Thru- 
sands  of  families  now  on  short  rations  because 
of  Idleness  in  the  auto  IrKluctrv  too  must  view 
the  future  with  a  gloomy  attitude.  Small 
businessmen  and  retail  merchants  who  very 
largely  depend  upon  the  big  industries  to 
supply  them  realize  that  they  must  also  take 
an  unwanted  holiday  If  these  strikeb  occur. 
Do  you  think  that  all  this  suffering,  turmoil 
and  strife  will  be  enough  to  arcusc  public 
anger  and  force  a  more  courugcnus  nat tonal 
labor  policy?  If  It  doesn't,  then  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  tolerate  more  imposition  than 
I  ever  dreamed  they  would.  It  Is  readily  un- 
derstandable that  our  people  would  hold  their 
patience  and  submit  to  Impositions  and  re- 
strictions of  their  liberties  In  time  of  war.  tut 
now  that  peace  has  been  won  thev  may  t»e  ex- 
cused If  they  revolt  against  a  weak  snd  vacil- 
lating administration  that  tolerates  such  a 
reign  of  tyranny  This  omliKJUs  outlook  was 
not  brightened  tn  the  least  by  the  President  n 
report  to  the  Nation  last  Thursday  night.  He 
offered  little  hope  and  certainly  no  lea'ierablp 
for  ihe  American  people  in  this  dsrk  hour 

As  if  these  domestic  worries  were  not 
enough,  we  are  informed  in  dlsnatchos  frcm 
admlnlj-tratlon  leaders  In  'Vashlngton  that 
the  first  order  of  business  when  the  Ci»nere««^ 
meets  next  week  will  be  .the -matter  of  au- 
thorizing B  four  and  a  half  billion  loan  to 
England.  Apperentlv  rur  leaders  are  more 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of  our  Etiropean 
neighbors  than  they  are  with  our  own  It 
occurs  to  me  that  our  ovm  domestic  problems 
are  far  more  pressing  and  In  need  of  con- 
gressional attention  The  ironv  of  this  so- 
called  loan  to  Britain  Is  that  Mr  Leckl.  Chair- 
man of  the  British  Labor  Party,  now  m  charge 
of  what  our  scclallsts  continue  to  call  "au 
mother  country."  declared  tn  s  speech  lu 
New  York  that  the  Amerlc.in  free  enterrrifs 
system  has  been  a  total  failure,  while  at  tbe 
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very  same  moment  one  of  his  countrymen 
was  telling  our  President  that  unless  we  can- 
celled •2.5,000.000.000  ot  British  lend-lease  and 
loaned  England  four  and  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars more,  his  country  would  collapse.  Does 
this  make  sense?  It  was  free  enterprise.  Mr. 
.Laski,  yes.  the  only  free  enterprise  nation  In 
the  world,  that  won  two  wars  and  saved  your 
socialistic  neck.  And  moreover,  the  twenty- 
five  blll!ons  that  we  gave  your  socialistic  gov- 
ernment would  have  built  5.000.000  houses 
for  our  returning  veterans  at  $5,000  etch. 
This  same  Mr.  Laskl.  while  still  our  guest  In 
New  York,  aftd  while  his  colleagues  were  in 
Washington  wheedling  billions  of  dollars 
from  o)  r  Government,  said  that  free  enter- 
prise and  a  market  economy  mean  war;  so- 
cialism and  a  planned  economy  mean  peace. 
Well,  after  all.  hasn't  It  been  the  so-called 
"planned  economy  boys."  such  as  Hitler,  Mus- 
solini and  Tojo,  who  started  wars?  Indeed  it 
was  not  the  free  enterprise  nations  which 
planned  International  conquests. 

The  nerve  ol  these  Englishmen  is  un- 
bounded. They  criticize  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  at  the  same  time  demand  cur 
lx)unty.  They  first  demanded  an  outright 
grant  of  $1,500,000,000  and  later  reluctantly 
agreed  to  take  the  money  as  a  loan,  provided 
we  gave  them  free  access  to  our  markets. 
It  was  argued  the  loan  or  grant  Is  neces- 
sary tecause  the  war  has  so  Impoverished 
the  Empire  that  she  will  be  forced  into 
a  policy  of  economic  Isolationism  unless 
Am?r.ca  generously  supports  her  in  the  re- 
construction period.  State  Department  offi- 
cials who  support  this  grant  to  Britain  con- 
tend that  It  Is  necessary  for  our  own  In- 
dustrial export  trade,  but  the  fact  Is,  Ameri- 
can n  arkels  will  absorb  our  entire  production 
for  at  least  10  yea^s  I  should  also  like  to 
remind  tShose  who  urge  this  hupe  grant  of 
American  property  and  resources,  that 
Britain  has  always  preached  free  trade  for 
the  ether  countries,  but  is  the  worst  offend- 
er In  actually  blocking  free  trade  with  other 
nations.  Did  she  not.  In  the  years  Just  be- 
fore the  war,  when  we  were  knocking  down 
cur  o^n  trade  barriers  through  reciprocal 
trade  agreements,  maintain  a  trade  killing 
empire  preference  system  which  was  the  es- 
sence of  economic  isolationism?  W:ts  she  not 
second  only  to  Germany  in  the  support  and 
V.  uice  of   natU  nal   cartels  and   trede 

I.  .PS?     This  loan,  or  gift.  Is  net  In- 

tended to  help  our  Industrial  expert  trade. 
We  are  the  only  nation  In  the  world  capable 
and  strong  enough  to  take  over  world  trade. 
I  pointed  out  once  before  on  this  program 
that  to  grant  this  huge  sum  of  money  to 
Britain  following  our  lend-lease  gifts,  would 
establish  tl  ?  precedent  and  obligate  us  to 
make  similar  grants  to  Russia.  France.  China, 
and  a  half  dozen  other  nations.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  the  wealth  and  the  resources 
to  carry  out  such  a  program.  We  have  re- 
cently Joined  and  underwritten  the  Bretton 
Woo-Js  -piau.  which  means  that  we  will  finance 
a  huge  rvorld  stabilization  fund  and  interna- 
tional bahk.  Here  we  obviously  pay  a  major 
part  of  the  freight,  and  the  British  Empire 
will  reap  a  majof  part  of  the  advantage.  You 
will  remember  when  this  plan  was  before 
Congress.  w«-  were  assured  that  It  would  af- 
ford sufficient  assistance  for  Europe  to  re- 
convert her  peacetime  economy 

If  this  tremendous  American  prop  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  Britain  afloat,  certainly  it 
will  not  do  the  trick  for  a  dozen  other  na- 
tions which  are  relying  upon  It.  There  Is  no 
doubt  that  we  are  In  the  same  international 
beat  with  Britain  now.  Events  of  the  past 
6  or  7  years,  engineered  by  No.  10  Downing 
Street,  and  our  own  White  House,  simply 
leave  uj  no  alternative,  whether  we  like  It 
or  not.  But  It  should  at  least  be  our  privi- 
lege In  this  situation  to  demand  that  our 
British  companions  at  least  pull  their  own 
full  weljht  in  the  boat. 

The  critical  shortage  of  hoi-sln^  continues 
as  one  of  the  major  hee daches  In  the  coun- 
try.    Every   time   a   married    veteran   comes 


home,  the  need  becomes  more  acute.  Real- 
estate  men,  home  builders,  and  construction 
contractors  tell  me  that  building  in  our  State 
Is  almost  at  a  standstill  because  of  the  lack 
of  lumber,  brick,  electrical  equipment.  In 
fact  about  everything  that  goes  into  a  new 
home.  Tliey  tell  me  that  cur  wartime  sys- 
tem of  bureaucratic  restraints  ve  stifled 
production  practically  from  the  tree  standing 
In  the  foret.  right  down  to  the  smallest  lit- 
tle gcQget  In  the  new  home.  They  say  they 
are  prepared  to  produce  the  largest  volume 
cf  good  housing  In  the  history  of  the  country, 
provided  they  are  given  the  building  ma- 
terials and  released  from  governmental  regu- 
lations and  competition.  They  are  fed  up 
with  controls  and  with  crackpot  theories, 
criticisms  by  professors,  housing  experts,  and 
social  planners,  both  in  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment Well,  maybe  the  President's  new  hous- 
ing czar  will  use  some  of  the  authority  now 
granted  to  the  Executive  to  crack  the  whip 
over  OPA  and  other  agencies  that  have  cre- 
ated this  housing  bottleneck  and  get  ma- 
terials flowing.  Obviously  no  new  legisla- 
tion Is  needed  because  the  Office  of  War  Mo- 
bilization and  Reconversion  has  the  author- 
ity to  force  OPA  to  grant  price  Increases  to 
Insure  production.  Free  Initiative  and  free 
enterprise  can  do  the  Job  If  give-  half  a 
chance. 

As  much  as  I  agree  with  Chester  Bowles, 
that  rent  controls  must  remain  In  critical 
areas  until  this  bottleneck  is  broken,  I  think 
that  the  short-sighted  policy  of  his  agency 
has  totally  stifled  all  possible  Investment  In 
rental  home  building.  The  man  who  ordi- 
narily puts  money  in  rental  property  would 
simply  be  a  "tee-total"  fool  to  do  so  under 
the  restrictions  which  OPA  has  imposed. 
And  these  same  restrictions  which  discourage 
the  private  investor,  are  denying  hundreds 
and  millions  of  homes  to  individuals  who 
desperately  need  them  today.  We  really 
need  about  20  times  as  much  new  housing 
as  we  shall  be  able  to  produce  this  year. 
Do  you  think  we  shall  get  it  under  the  pres- 
ent restraints  which  make  it  Impossible  for 
the  average  real-estate  investor  to  break  even 
on  the  money  he  has  tltd  up  in  real  estate? 
Well,  that  answer  ought  to  be  obvious.  When 
an  Investor  starts  losing  money,  he  is  going 
to   start    pulling   out. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  OPA,  I  want 
you   to  know  of  other  complaints  that  are 
continually  coming  to  me  from  small  busi- 
nessmen,    who    complain     that    established 
manufacturers  are  given  ceiling  prices  often 
less  than  cost  of  materials,  while  new  manu- 
facturers   of    Inferior    competing    goods    are 
given  higher  ceilings.     Well.  OPA  says  these 
are  Isolated  cases,  but  recently  in  Washing- 
ton, the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 
tion   began    hauling    in    the   evidence--suit- 
cascE.  fabrics,  toy  blocks  and  scooters,  elec- 
tric    irons     and     heaters,     dresses,     blouses, 
aprons,  robes,  enough  to  flll  up  a  committee 
room    the   size   of   a   small    barn.     All   were 
labeled  and  bore  the  sign  in  stand-out  red 
lettering    "The   consumer   pays."     Hundreds 
of  people  visited   this  display,  and   to  Just 
mention  a  few.  there  were  two  blouses  dis- 
played, one  good,   the  other  obviously   poor 
quality.     A  sign  read:  "Blouse  made  by  estab- 
lli^hcd  manufacturer  A,  at  a  ceiling  price  of 
$2.50.     Blouse  Is  well  finished,  taped  seams, 
one-piece  sash,  shaped  front.     OPA  permits 
him  to  make  only  restricted  numbers,  not 
nearly  enough  to  meet  the  demand."     The 
other  sign:  "Blouse  made  by  newcomer  (that 
Is.  new  manufacturer)  gets  the  highest  cell- 
ing of  all.  $12.     Finish  poor,  seams  pinked, 
sash    is   pieced,    edging    Is    chain    stitched." 
Another    table   of    toys    had    two   children's 
Fcooters.     One  was  a  big  scooter  with  loot 
pads,  stand.   10-lnch  wheels,  a  bell   brightly 
painted,  stands  a  good  foot  higher  than  Its 
rival.     The  other  was  drab,  no  stand,  wheels 
4  Inches  high.    The  big  scooter  was  tagged 
"OPA    ceiling    $1.92."     The    Inferior    product 
held    the    line    at    $3  75.     It    was    apparent 
throughout  the  exhibit  that  no  line  is  being 


held,  general  dl.sorder  In  business  is  pro- 
moted, many  old  firms  t>elng  crubhed,  new 
ones  given  a  sort  of  royal  grant  to  take  tbclr 
places.  Is  there  any  wonder  that  small 
manufacturers  and  purchasers  complain  to 
me  about  such  OPA  practices?  In  spite  of 
all  these  complaints  and  injustices  of  war- 
time controls  and  restrictions,  the  President 
recently  urged  that  all  price  control  must  be 
continued  beyond  June  30  next  year.  I  won- 
der if  much  of  our  labor-management 
trouble,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  so  many 
people,  does  not  spring  from  these  wartime 
controls  that  the  President  v<fould  continue 
in   the   peacetime   era? 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  will 
give  us  plenty  of  headaches  In  the  weeks  to 
come. 

That's  all,  folks,  until  next  week  at  this 
same  time. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  16.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  report  made  on  my 
behalf  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  criminal  code  by  Charles  J.  Zinn,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  before  the 
secticn  on  criminal  law  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Bir  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  De- 
cember 17,  1945: 

HTPOHT  TO  THE  SECTION  ON  CRIMINAL  LAW  OM 
H  R.  2200  (79TH  CONG.),  TO  REVISE.  CODIFT. 
AND  ENACT  INTO  LAW  TITLE  18  OF  THE  tJNlTtD 
STATES  CODE  ENTITLED  "CRIMES  AND  CRIMINAL 
PROCEDL'RE" 

The  bill  H.  R.  2200,  to  revise,  codify,  and 
enact  into  law  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  entitled  "Crimes  and  Criminal  Proced- 
ure."  having  been  unanimously  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws,  Is  now  pend- 
ing In  that  body.  Inasmuch  as  this  Is  the 
first  effort  since  1909  to  revise  the  Federal 
criminal  laws,  it  is  appropriate  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  it  by  the  section  on 
criminal  law  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  his  message  to  this  section  last  year 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
said: 

"During  \he  past  year  another  undertak- 
ing of  great  Interest  to  the  bar  has  bsen  in- 
augurated by  the  Committee  on  Revision  of 
the  La-vs  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  refer  to  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Criminal 
Lpwb  which  will  eventually  replace  the  Crim- 
inal ::k)de  ol  1909.  A  preliminary  draft  of 
part  2  of  the  revlslcn.  relating  to  crimes, 
has  been  printed  and  ,?lll  be  followed  shortly 
by  drafts  of  parts  II,  III,  and  IV,  relating 
respectively  to  crlmiual  procedure,  prisons 
and  prisoners,  and  Juvenile  delinquency. 
Despite  the  enactment  of  many  new  laws 
aud  the  amendmen*  and  repeal  of  those  pre- 
viously In  existence,  there  has  been  no  codl- 
flcat'on  of  the  Federal  criminal  lews  for  35 
years.  In  adopting  a  new  Federal  criminal 
code,  the  Federal  Government  will  be  follow- 
ing the  excellent  example  of  the  States,  most 
of  which  are  now  equipped  with  modem 
criminal  codes  and  penal  laws  governing 
their  citizens.  A  detailed  study  of  the  pre- 
liminary draft  is  presently  being  made  by  the 
Criminal  Division,  and  Its  comments  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  reviser  and  House  com- 
mittc.    Again  I  suggest  that  the  section  on 
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Kinha,  tor  MNiap)*,  which  are  cUmI- 

reapcctm  WWn  of  Ihe  United 

onneerned  wiih  Mmm  aubjeei*. 

iMMlbit  H   N   iMO  hai  iranaforK* 

pioviaioiu  from  the  other  titir- 

he  new  law  will  eonuiit  alt  penal 

an  tar  aa  poaalble 
dlaeuaalng  the  provlalona  of  H.  R. 
itaitniMa  to  pnoont  briefly  the 
boekfrotind  ol  tlio  MioUnc  «rt»ln*l  eode  and 
urgefit  needtor  arerlalon.    Title  II  ot  the 
Code  la  baaed  principally  upon 
Code  ol  1908.  and  you  will  have 
iiat  the  100«  code  section  numbers 
in  parentheses  after  the  number 
tton  In  title  18.    Congress  did  not 
the  code  strxicture  set  up  In   1909 
Immediately   thereafter  enacted 
provlalona  which  were  amendatory  of. 
with,  the   provisions  of  the 
but  did  not  specifically  amend  or 
provisions.     One  of  the  results 
z^ethod  of  ifgislatlng  was  that  In  pre- 
e  18  of  the  United  States  Code  In 
biecame  necessary  to  abandon  the  nu- 
arrangement  of  the   1909  code  and 
the  later  provisions  wherever  they 
fit  m.    Another  effect  of  such  legls- 
that  the  Statutes  at  Large  now  con- 
onu  which  either  duplicate  or  are 
nt  with  provisions  of  the  1909  law 
not  specifically  repealed  and  are 
still  on   the  txKika — often   requlr- 
Jx^icial  determination  as  to  whether 
still  In  force. 
;  200  is  a  comprehensive  bill  of  almost 
in  which  section  1  sets  forth  the 
and  the  remaining  sections  amend 
outside    the   prcpoeed   code    and 
repeal  existing  law  which  is  Incor- 
in    or    inconsistent    with    the    new 


wfre 


8  wyer  will  Immediately  recognize  that 

{  osed  code  contains  an  altogether  dlf- 

i  rrangement   from    present    title    18. 

oys  the  arrangement  originated 

((rimes  Act  of  1790  and  carried  over 

Revised  Statutes  and  the  1909  code. 

of  the  limited  criminal  jurisdiction 

Federal    Oovernment,    the    original 

of    crimes    was    according    to 

against  the  existence  of  government, 

a  classLflcation.  while  logical  in 

lense.  is  not  conducive  to  easy  access 

]  lartlcvilar  provision  sought.     In  the 
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code  prcpoeed  by  H.  R.  MOO.  there  Is  a  dif- 
ferent prtodple  of  daaUlcatlon  adopted, 
similar  to  that  taed  In  many  of  the  State 
peaal  codes,  namely,  the  alphat>ettcai  ar- 
nmtoawnt  of  crimes.  A  helpful  feature  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  60  chapters  is  that 
only  odd  numbers  are  used  at  prcacut.  leav- 
ing room  for  internal  expansion  by  the  In- 
aertton  of  a  whole  even  number  without  m- 
tarttrtng  with  the  alphabetical  order  in  the 
event  of  later  leglataUoa  dollnHn  a  new 
crime  In  order  to  pnvttt  the  adoption  ot 
an  alphatietical  arrangement,  new  general 
provutona  have  t>een  added  defining  tht 
FMerAl  jurisdictional  limits. 

IXacrepanclea  In  punishment  provisions  aa 
to  mtademeanors  and  fek>nles  in  cxiiltng  taw 
ho^  been  corrected  la  tho  aiopoMd  "^^^ 

tBMl  »  M 


ror  oiainpii*  there  are  more  tsMi  »  wort  ot 
MCtlena  now  m  the  law  defining  a  crime  as 
•  mlidemeanor  but  providing  a  fvluny  pen* 
ally,  I.  e.,  impttaunOMat  tor  more  than  a 
year  in  a  penitentiary.  Section  1  ol  tM  pio- 
poMd  cod*  deAnea  felnnieo,  mlidmnwoii. 
and  petty  olttMM  MMidUig  to  the  penalty 
provided. 

>ec«uae  the  eitatlng  law  haa  grown  in  a 
rather  haphmard  fashion  there  are,  m  al> 
most  lOU  inatsncea,  Inconslstenclea  in  the 
MMUBt  ol  pttniahmenl  proVlde<l  lor  In  orlinss 
Of  tompWtMl  Kiuvlty,  TlMee  inr.>uautrn. 
rlea  have  been  rveolved  by  iMVgMing  puiMsh* 
ment  in  18  seeiinni  and  diWtMlH  It  in  about 
Ttl  Bf»ci|(<ns 

■implMity  of  languago  haa  been  nehttved 
thrauthoMi  the  proacaed  code  without  harm 
to  lh»  •uhalanr*  r<M'  sMnrnple,  a  pr\)|HMed 
penally  provialon  read*  a*  lollowa: 

"Whoover   viointea   this  eMtloM  llMll  b« 

fihsd  not  more  than  1800  or  ImprtiOBgd  Ml 

I)  •  months,  or  both." 

Cwmpnre  that  provision  with  the  existing 

law  contained   in  srctlon   394   of   title    IB, 

reading 

"l^sr  each  evaaion  or  violation  of.  or  fall- 
ure  to  oomply  with  any  proviiion  of  sections 
39t-M8  of  this  title,  any  person,  Arm,  corpo- 
ration, or  aaaoclatton.  upon  conviction  there* 
of.  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  ll.OOC^or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  months,  or  both  '' 

It  should  be  noted  here  In  a  revision  and 
codification  of  existing  law,  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  statutory  construction  mere  changes 
m  phraseology  are  not  deemed  to  change  the 
law  as  It  stood  prior  to  the  revision,  so  that 
fears  of  changes  as  a  result  of  simplifying 
and  clarifying  language  may  be  allayed.  Of 
course,  changes  in  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment provided  or  other  changes  in  substance 
are  legislative  In  character  and  do  change 
the  existing  law. 

In  many  instances  several  sections  of  ex- 
isting law  have  been  consolidated  Into  a 
single  section,  thus  ellmlnstlng  repetitions, 
redundancies,  and  overlapping. 

In  the  present  law  the  general  conspiracy 
statute  provides  a  punishment  of  up  lo 
a  years'  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  up  to 
$10,000.  or  both,  regardless  of  the  punish- 
ment provided  for  commission  of  the  offense 
Itself.  The  result  is  that  a  person  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  commit  a  misdemeanor  <£ 
subject  to  a  felony  penalty,  while  conviction 
of  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  most  heinous 
felony  carries  with  it  the  same  penalty  ha 
conspiracy  to  commit  a  misdemeanor,  except 
in  those  cases  where  there  Is  a  special  con- 
spiracy statute.  In  the  new  code  there  Is  a 
general  conspiracy  provision  which  takes 
into  consideration  the  gravity  of  the  sub- 
stantive crime  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
conspiracy. 

Part  n  of  the  proposed  code  deals  with 
criminal  procedxire.  It  ahould  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  bench  and  bar  to  know  how 
this  subject  Is  handled  In  view  of  the  8u- 
ptreme  Court's  proposed  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  have  been  re- 
ported to  Congress  by  the  Attorney  General. 
There  are  a  number  of  substantive  matters 


relating  to  criminal  procedure  which  are  not 
prcperly  the  subject  of  court  rules  and  these 
have  not  been  Incorporated  In  the  proposed 
rules  by  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  The  code  prc- 
poeed by  R.  R.  SnO  contains  all  these  statu- 
tory provlalona  aa  aections  of  port  n.  As 
to  tiM  matters  covered  by  the  proposed  rul'>s 
part  n  of  the  code  furn'shes  them  with  sec- 
tion numbers  and  catchllnes  In  their  loglcxl 
order,  but  instead  of  setting  out  the  text  nX 
the  rules  there  are  merely  crvss-rfterencs 
to  the  rules  them-^elves  The  reason  (or  th;s 
is  that,  although  It  Is  desirable  to  have  the 
statutes  and  the  rules  in  one  place, 
tnaamuch  aa  Congress  has  restored  to  the 
Court  lU  rule-making  power,  Usere  ahouiJ 
be  no  suggestion  by  the  lncorp(i(Mtit>n  of  the 
twt  of  the  rules  that  Congreea  Intends  to 
tBMt  the  rulea  into  law.  When  the  eode 
Is  ensctrd  into  law  the  text  of  the  rules  will 
undoubtedly  be  carried  a;*  notes  to  the  re* 
apectlve  sections  of  title  18  of  the  United 
autea  Ctjde  referrii^  lo  them  and  the  eon> 
vodl8d88  Of  the  b«a«h  «hd  bar  will  be  thus 
beet  served 

Perl  III  of  the  pra|Meed  code  is  sntitlvU 
"Frttoat  Md  ^leontra"  and  in  this  part  the 
prflfTMi  ot  ilmplllyinf  the  present  l«w  u 
carried  out. 

Part  tV  deals  with  youthful  olTenders  and 
althovigh  no  aubainntive  chnniit  l»  mads  in 
MMUng  Isw  the  arrangement  of  \ht  chapiera 
Wltllte  It  easily  adaptable  to  luture  amend* 
ments 

A  dltilnctive  feature  of  N  II  tlOO,  and  oiii| 
wM8h  hM  ttM>  often  been  lacking  in  other 
proyonel  revision*,  la  the  tperinv  rvpenl  ut 
MNtlng  Inas  which  are  .nr<in»i*ient  with,  rr 
intontfAttd  laio,  the  new  rude  This  ten* 
turo  l8  8ieo  corntd  over  intu  the  neUI  r<  \. 
vred  by  the  prttpoeed  rulee  of  rriminal  proce- 
dure. The  advantage  of  the  speritlp  repeal 
II  readily  appreciated  by  the  bench  and  bar 
and  needs  no  elal>oratlon  here  The  rrn<  t 
and  bewilderment  created  by  a  rrvisim 
which  doe*  not  apeciflcnlly  repeal  esistln| 
laws  win  be  totally  eliminated  in  thla  case, 

Brief  reference  should  be  made  In  this 
report  to  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  the  Laws  In  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  bill.  The  committee  engaged 
the  aervlces  of  the  West  Publishing  Co  .  ol 
St.  Paul.  Minn  .  and  the  Edward  Thompsor 
Co..  of  Brooklyn.  N.  f  .  law  publishing  com- 
panies which  have  served  In  the  preparation 
of  each  edition  and  supplement  of  the  United 
States  Code.  The  editorial  staffs  of  the  com- 
panies were  augmented  by  William  W.  Bar- 
ron, former  Chief  of  Criminal  Appeals  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  as  reviser.  They  also 
procured  the  services  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Floyd  B.  Thompson,  for- 
mer chief  Justice  of  the  Illinois  Supremo 
Court;  Justin  Miller,  assoclste  justice  o.'  th; 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  (or  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  and  John  T.  Cabill  former 
United  Sti.tes  attorney  (or  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York.  They  also  had  as  special 
consultants  Alexander  Holtzofl.  now  United 
States  district  judge  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  0?orge  F.  Longsdorff.  of  Cali- 
fornia, both  of  whom  are  memt>ers  of  the 
Supreme  Court  Advlaory  Committee  on  Rules 
of  Crimiual  Procedure.  All  worked  closely 
with  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  Laws.  Congressman  Ku- 
gene  J.  Keogh.  and  the  committee's  counsel. 
Charles  J.  Zlnn  and  John  P.  X.  Finn. 

Conferences  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  special  consultants  were  held  at  whlci 
the  drafts  cf  the  bill  were  thoroughly  studied. 
No  change  In  substantive  law  were  made 
without  their  concurrence. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  during  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congreee  on  H.  R.  M50.  the 
predecessor  of  H.  R.  2300.  At  that  hearlDg 
Justice  Justin  Miller  stated: 

"It  tias  never  t>een  my  privilege  to  work 
with  a  research  aiul  editorial  group  more 
consclentlotisly  devoted  to  the  task  und  r 
way.     *     *     *     As  a  judge  1  was  concerned 
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with  KlmpUtlcatton  and  clarlAcation  of  lan- 
guage, the  removal  of  ambiguities,  uncer- 
tainties, duplication,  redundancy,  and  con- 
flict. To  the  achievement  of  this  objective 
the  editorial  l>oard  was  conscientiously  and 
effectively  alert.     •     •     • 

"With  respect  to  chapter  titling  and  ar- 
rangement and  the  arrangement  of  sections. 
I  feel  that  a  very  sutatantlal  Improvement 
haa  been  worhed  out.     •  • 

"As  a  consequence  of  all  this  I  urn  ready 
to  say  that  the  result  is  the  best  product  that 
could  be  expected.  •  •  •  Considered  as  a 
whole  It  must  be  noted  also,  thnt  absolute 
py-itfctlon  should  not  be  asked  for  or  ex- 
jv-v'nl  .1  ■;  of  this  kind  " 

Y  ui  "e  <vn  the  proposed  criminal 

r    ..  r(  i^M  that  the  section  on 

c;;m.nal  ;  .        *  the  bill  H.  R    WOO  to 

revUe,  oodllv.  ai'.d  enact  into  law  title  18  of 
f  "M'fd  States  Cixle.  eninied  "Crimes  «nd 
(  1     Prooedvne,"     and     advocwte     Its 

'     Congrras, 
d, 

CoMMlTtkS  OM  C«l^  «>« 

rttOVNK   J.   KlOON,  O'l. 

CMAntM  J    StNN      . 

William  W   BagroN. 


ir^'in^t 
Reepcx 


Footl  for  1948 

ixnrauoN  OP  rimarks 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

ur  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU8I  OP  RlPRmNTATIVKS 
Wednenday,  Jamiary  19.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Spetker.  under 
letve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rcc- 
ono.  I  .«ubmlt  a  copy  of  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broad- 
ca.stlng  System.  Tuesday.  January  1. 
1946 

Lnd:es  and  gentlemen  ol  the  radio  au- 
dience: A  happy  New  Year  to  you  nil. 

The  sub;cct  assigned  me  for  discussion  Is 
rood  in  1046. 

My  first  statement  will.  I  hopa.  meet  with 
your  unnnimcus  approval.  It  is  this,  the 
focd  situation  will  not  be  as  bad  In  1946  as  it 
was  in  1944  and  1945.  What  the  focd  situa- 
tion win  ot;  in  1916  depends  largely  on 
whether  the  producers,  the  processors,  and 
the  distributors  of  food  will  again  be  ham- 
pered by  governmental  regulations  and  rc- 
strlctlcns.  or  whether  they  will  be  permitted 
to  operate  with  the  freedom  that  Is  necessary 
to  produce  adequately  and  to  distribute  ef- 
ficiently 

The  doctrine  of  enforced  scarcities  advo- 
cated by  thcce  who  killed  the  pigs  and  plowed 
the  crops  under  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
credited EiJt  some  of  those  who  advocated 
these  unnatural  theories  are  still  in  h'gh 
positions  in  Washington  Fu.'l.  free,  ade- 
quate prcducticn  ol  focd  commodities  Is 
the  on!y  s?.ne  and  sensible  doctrine.  Nobcdy 
ever  got  fat  on  scarcities,  and  nobody  ever 
went  hungry  on  abundance 

The  Gov3rnment  should  not  engage  in  the 
food  business  except  to  prevent  scarcities 
and  to  assist  in  distribution  of  surpluses. 

The  food  business  is  the  greatest  bxisiness 
In  the  world.  More  money  is  Invested  In 
focd  tlian  in  any  other  commodities — and 
more  people  are  engaged  In  this  business 
than  In  any  other. 

There  are  four  great  groups  vitally  inter- 
ested and  actively  engagsd  In  the  food  busi- 
nen: 

First,  the  producer  group.  This  Includes 
the  producers  of  grains,  vegetables,  meats, 
fruits,  and  dairy  and  poultry  products. 


Second,  the  processors.  This  group  In- 
cludes the  csnners:  the  meat  packers,  the 
creameries,  and  ice  cream  makers. 

Third,  the  distributors.  This  group  In- 
cludes the  transportation  agencies  and  the 
wholesalers  and  the  retailers. 

And  fourth,  the  largest  group  of  all.  the 
group  that  Includes  all  of  us— the  consumers. 
The  best  Interest  of  the  consumers  Is  the 
most  important  factor  in  this  great  business. 
Tlie  consumers'  Interest  has  been  scdly  neg- 
lected. 

There  Is  a  natural  sequence  of  relationship 
between  these  four  great  grovips.  The  person 
In  whom  the  producer  should  l>e.  and  Is 
most  vitally  Interested,  la  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. And  the  ultimate  consumer  la 
vitally  Interested  to  know  that  the  prtiducer 
of  hii  UH;d  u  not  unduly  hampered, 

Fooil  Is  like  a  rh-er  II  It  is  not  Inter- 
rupted It  \  ill  flow  uatvirttlly  from  Its  source— 
the  producer,  to  Its  de!«tln««lon— the  con- 
sumer 

Therefoie,  the  function  ol  Oovernment  la 
to  encourage  the  naUirnI  flow  of  food  by  re* 
movin^i  \innoressary  regulations  aitd  obata- 
olea.  and  to  guarantee  adequate  production 
that  there  may  be  no  Inadtquate  consump- 
tion, It  mu»t  not  be  forgot  ten  that  ihf 
most  hetplesv  tvs  well  as  tht  most  numerously 
of  thfke  lour  gumps  is  the  con»\iiner. 

There  has  been  irfkt  ndvaneement  In  the 
product u>n  and  proceaalni  of  food  In  ih«» 
early  davs  of  unr  country.  90  perrrni  ul  the 
people  were  ehiia«ed  primarily  m  the  produc- 
tion  nt  lood,  Now  abtnit  80  percent  ot  our 
people  can  produce  sunicimi  food  tor  ue— 
and  about  10  percent  can  do  the  procesetni 
and  diKiriiuiting. 

Production  has  been  liuiftaatd  by  Improved 
machinery  and  by  the  use  of  fertiliaert  and 
»dopilt-n  of  more  sclentHlc  meihnds.  Food 
proce.*sors  have  made  great  advancea  in  pack- 
ngtni  and  presprvu»g   and  In  refrigeration. 

The  Food  Study  Committer,  of  which  I  «m 
chnlrnmn.  has  been  giving  consideration  to 
plant  to  make  avallsble  to  the  consumer  new 
nnd  better  methods  of  preparing  and  using 
food.  Much  food  value  Is  wasted.  Consum- 
ers should  understand  the  relative  vitamin 
and  CHlcrlc  value  of  the  various  foods.  Thin 
is  a  fl?ld  in  which  science  can  render  a  great 
service  to  the  people — for  it  is  a  snd  fact  that 
there  are  still  many  people  in  the  world  who 
are  undernourished.  Many  of  thsse  can  be 
found  in  cur  onw  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  madi! 
some  progress  along  this  line— but  not 
encu?h.  All  food  is  produ'^ed  to  be  con- 
sumed. The  fact  that  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  food  spoils  every  year  in  our  coun- 
try, while  some  of  our  own  people  are  under- 
nourished, proves  that  there  is  a  great  field 
for  Improvement  in  methods  of  focd  con- 
sumption. 

Every  year  for  the  past  7  years  we  have  had 
very  favorable  weather  conditions.  Provi- 
dence was  gcod  to  us.  Weather  Is  normallv  a 
25  percent  factor  in  food  fjrcduction  Be- 
cause of  lecord-breaking  good  weather  cor- 
dltlons — and  because  of  improved  machinery 
making  it  possible  for  the  producer  to  plant 
his  crops  faster  and  harvest  them  faster — 
we  have  been  blessed  with  bumper  crops 
every  year  for  the  past  7  years.  If  we  should 
encounter  a  bad-weather  year  in  1946  we 
might  have  some  trouble.  Our  production 
Is  so  wide  and  varied,  however — and  our 
capacity  to  substitute  one  food  for  another 
Is  so  much  greater  now  than  formerly — 
that  with  the  unhampered  cooperation  of 
all  food  agencies,  we  should  be  able  to  reduce 
greatly  the  danger  of  food  shortages  because 
of  bad  weather. 

During  the  war  we  had  many  serious  food 
situations.  Much  of  our  trouble  V7as  due  to 
fallacious  policies  and  unwise  and  inefficient 
administration. 

A  great  mistake  was  made  In  fixing  price 
control  at  the  consumer  level.  We  tried  to 
regulate  the  river  by  damming  up  the  mouth. 


This  put  the  greatest  burden  on  the  small 
man— the  butcher^nd  the  grocer.  To  try  to 
equalize  prices  we  piid  many  billions  of 
dollars  In  sut>sldies:  But  the  butcher  and 
the  grocer  did  not  get  any  of  these  JUbs'.dles. 

From  this  condition,  created  by  the  Oov- 
ernment. rose  the  greatest  system  of  blatk 
markets  the  world  ever  saw.  Law-abiding- 
buslJiessmen  lost  their  prcflts  and  went  out 
of  business.  The  black-market  man  had  a 
big  business.  He  violated  the  law— people 
paid  him  exhorbltant  prices — and  his  profits 
wr-e  tremendous. 

There  are  two  factors  that  formerly  con- 
tritruted  mightily  to  a  sii 
ness.     One  was  efBclent   > 
other   was   quality   of    merchandise.     Many 
thousands  of  successful  grocers  h"-'  tiinch- 
ers,  who  had  made  thcmseh>es  sn       •     i  hy 
courtesy     and     clcanltncss     anu  '  <  n  tmt 
methods,   were   forced   out   of    bualneas   by 
ruthless  refulatlohs.    Those  who  wMte  the 
icgulKllont  tave  no  consideration  to  courtesy 
or   qunllty,     Qunlitjr   was  stibordinstcd   to 
price , 

When  the  Government  gets  the  authority 
to  fit  the  prices  of  every  (  r  ,titv.  our 
cherished  system  of   free  ei\  will  be 

gone  and  aocinllam  will  arnuige  w», 

Let  ua  tee  how  thta  prirv  fixing  la  affcet* 
tni  some  of  our  f«H)d»  lodsy, 

Why  is  It  thftt  m  »pHe  of  a  high  prtMiuc 
turn  of  milk  this  year  we  can  get  little  or 
no  butler*  Why  couldn't  you  get  butter  for 
rhriHtmaaf  Here  U  the  reason  Th«  pi  ce 
or  hutttirfat  in  mlllt  U  higher  than  t>  n 

of  buiter     The  fnrmrr  ran  gel  mnn-  «» 

btittprmi  If  he  kHIk  it  in  the  milk  thnn  he 
mil  If  hp  takes  the  tn)uble  to  aepnrftle  the 
cream  or  to  make  the  butter  The  Oovern- 
ment in  1B4B  pnlrt  the  milk  producer*  a  sub- 
tlety of  about  ITOO.OCOOOO  in  order  to  huld 
the  price  of  milk  down     It  took  v  out 

of  one  man's  pofket  to  pay  for  at  nan's 

milk  It  took  money  out  of  the  bviitei  man's 
business  and  put  It  into  the  mllkman'K  bust-, 
neM.  Our  butter  supply  In  lB4fi  hns  de- 
pended on  the  ^rlce  fixers  in  Wa.<;hlngion. 
What  win  happen  In  1916  will  depend  lararlv 
on  whether  Congress  permits  price  fixing  of 
foods  to  continue  or  whether  it  abolishes 
OP.\  control  over  food  products. 

WhPt  about  sucar  for  1946?  In  1943  and 
131*  It  WR's  pointed  out  to  the  Osvernment 
price  fixers  that  a  dire  shortage  of  Rur;ar  was 
imminent.  The  excuse  was  that  there  were 
no  ships  to  bring  sugar  from  Cuba.  This  was 
not  true.  Millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  mo- 
lasses were  poured  Into  ditches  In  Ctiba. 
Millions  of  pounds  of  sugar  went  to  v/aste. 
and  mlllioniB  of  housewives  v  ent  without 
.sugar.  All  this  was  due  to  unwise  attempts 
to  fix  prices.  *We  will  have  a  shortage  of 
sugar  in  1946.  but  It  should  not  be  as  bad 
as^943.  1944.  and  1945 

L3t's  talk  a  little  about  chickens  and  eggs. 
In  1944  the  Government  purchased  great 
quantities  of  eggs;  150.000.OCO  dczans  of  e^ns 
In  one  purchase  proper  were  allowed  to 
spoil  These  spoiled  eggs  were  sold  for  t30 
a  carload.  The  Government  guessed  wrong. 
Today  the  Government  price  fixers  arc  guess- 
ing again 

Here  is  the  story:  Because  beef  and  pork 
were  kept  off  the  market  for  sx:ch  a  long 
time  in  1944  and  1945.  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  production  of  chickens  would  in- 
crease. Now  the  number  of  hens  has  in- 
creased so  that  there  is  a  threatened  over- 
production of  eggs  In  the  next  few  months. 
To  avoid  this,  the  Government  is  trying  to 
■  reduce  the  number  of  hens  They  hesitate 
to  order  the  killing  of  hens,  as  they  did  the 
pigs,  so  they  are  trying  to  reduce  the  number 
of  hens  by  cutting  off  feed  supplies  to  p<;ul- 
try  growers.  Feed  manufacturers  have  been 
asked  to  cut  dov/n  their  production  of  chicken 
feed.  If  they  refuse  to  do  so  voluntarily,  they 
will  probably  be  ordered  to  do  so. 

Forcing  chicken  growers  to  reduce  their 
fiocks  by  cutting  off  their  feed  supp'les  Is 
an  example  of  bureaucracy  In  action.    There 
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y  of  feed  In  this  country.     Why  not 
situation  as  statesmen  and  buslness- 
liid  not  follow  the  lead  of  Inexperl- 
heorlsts. 
are    many    coffee    drinkers    In    our 
No  coffee  Is  produced  In  the  United 
It   Is   likely    that   In    1946   you   will 
le  to  pay  33  cents  a  pound  for  coffee 
ight  to  be  selling  for  23  cents      CPA 
(pgulatlons  prevent  the  Ijetter  grades 
from  coming  to  this  country.     Coffee 
have   to    operate   under   a   quota, 
paying    $24,COO.0OO    In   subsidies    to 
even  inferior  coffee.     That's  why  you 
cents  for  23-cent  coffee, 
food  Indiistry  and  the  Department  of 
turc    and    Congress    are    much    con- 
about  the  disposition  of  our  future 
i  upply.     The    matter    of    surpluses    is 
to  present  itself.     This  Is  not  only  a 
of  business  methods.  It  Is  a  matter 
anshlp— both  national  and   tnter- 
Prom    the   days   of    the    McNary- 
blll.  25  years  ago,  down  to  the  pres- 
satisfactory  solution  has  been  found 
disposition  of  surpluses.     A  surplus, 
small,  can   disrupt   the   market   for 
(ommodlty.     The    great    necessity    for 
pplies  in   the   war-torn  countries  of 
offers  an  outlet  for  these  threat- 
turplusM   for   this   coming    year. 

y  be  nccMSary  for  the  Government 

up  some  kind  of  an  agency  that  will 

to  take  over  our  agricultural 

and  trade  them  for  the  surpluses 

)ther   countries    have    of    commodities 

need  and  can  Import. 
Pood  Study  Committee  to  which  1  have 
is   giving   this   matter   serious   con- 
ion. 

the  problem  of  surpluses  may  be- 
an  important   one.   still    the  problem 
presently  before  us  Is  to  rehabilitate 
business   In   our   own   country   so 
can   again   operate   as   a   great    free 
the    better    to    produce    and    dis- 
adequate    supplies    of    food    of    the 
quality,  in  a  free  over-the-counter 
Black    markets    thrive    only    when 
te   business  Is  hampered  by   unwise 
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Nln  "teen  forty-six  will  be  a  great  year  If 
Indus  :ry  and  labcr  compose  their  differ- 
ence* -and  if  the  Government  takes  gov- 
ernmi  nt  out  of  busluew. 


Hat  Ownership  Any  Rights? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or    MAaVLAND 

'  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Wednesday.  January  16,  1946 

ROE  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I  include  herewith  an  editorial 

the  Democrat  and  News,  of  Cam- 

Md. 

editorial  follows: 


HA*   OWNXKSHir   AKT   EIGHTS? 


Onlt  CoBgreM  can  remodel  our  one-sided 

«nd  il  effectual  labor  laws  so  that  they  will 

t  falrnets  and  equality.    Under  pres- 

li^bor  legislation,  all   manner  of  biased 

have  been  secured   by  labor  leaders 

industry.     Abuses   have   become   so 

odoriferous   that   they  have  finally  reached 

c's  nostrils. 

of  the  latest  moves  of  labor  leaders  to 

public  as  well  as  congressional  good 

their  attempt  to  compel  executive  or 

employees  of  companies  to  Join 

unions.    This  is  nothing  more  nor  1< 

attempt  to  gain  contr9l  of  manage« 


ment  without  any  financial  obligation  or  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  managerial  and  supervisory  employees 
can  be  forced  into  unions,  management  might 
as  well  turn  the  Industries  over  to  the  imions 
to  operate,  for  there  would  be  no  one  left  on 
the  side  of  management  to  represent  the 
owners.  If  Congress  fails  to  correct  this  sit- 
uation, there  will  be  no  more  freedom  of 
enterprise  In  the  United  States. 


A  Letter  From  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  lea  e  to  expend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a 
letter  received  from  a  soldier  at  Belem, 
Para.  Br&zil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  charts  show 
that  on  January  1  there  were  18.000 
soldiers,  mostly  from  the  air  wing,  in 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  The  letter 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  is  from  a  coldter  in  the  air  wing 
and  he  wonders  why  he  is  being  kept  In 
Brazil.  He  even  suggests  that  the  ports 
are  being  kept  open  so  the  "brass"  in' 
Washington  can  fly  down  with  their 
C-54s  and  M-17"s.  and  use  that  port  as  a 
.stop-over  to  Rio.  for  a  vacation  at  Gov- 
ernment expense.  Apparently  that  is  be- 
inK  frequently  practiced  by  the  Army. 
Thi.s  letter  gives  another  reason  why  a 
great  many  soldiers  are  disgusted  with 
the  present  demobilization  plans  of  the 
Army. 

The  letter  follows: 

BXLtM  Para.  Brazil.  December  26.  1945. 
Hon.  A   L   Miller. 

Kimball,  Nebr. 

OCAR  Mr  Miller:  My  father  sent  me  your 
answer  to  his  letter  It  brought  several 
things  to  my  mind.  So  I  thought  1  would 
write  to  you. 

First.  I  am  not  writing  this  on  my  own 
behalf.  Eut  for  all  the  rest  of  the  boys  in 
this  wing  that  are  wasting  prectotu  time 
here  In  Brazil  doing  nothing  We  have  lest 
enough  of  our  best  years  already  Maybe  I 
shouldn't  say  lost,  for  we  have  brought  peace 
for  a  time.  We  pray  It  is  an  everlasting 
peace 

Tour  statement.  "I  don't  understand  what 
he  is  doing  In  Brazil  anyway  "  ilie  fact  is 
we  are  doing  nothing.  These  are  ATC  bases 
which  have  served  their  purpose.  There  are 
no  more  aircraft  passing  through  here  to  the 
States  from  RTO  or  CBI  The  green  project 
ended  last  8?ptember.  There  are  no  sol- 
diers being  hauled  throuijh  here  to  their 
hemes  Yes.  I  sternly  believe  that  the  South 
Atlantic  Wing.  ATC.  has  served  its  purpose. 

It  is  true  the  number  of  men  in  this  wing 
has  been  greatly  reduced  since  the  close  of 
the  green  project..  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
men  left  here  doing  absolutely  nothing. 

It  is  coating  a  lot  of  money  to  keep  this 
base  open.  Looks  to  me  there  are  more 
useful  places  to  spend  Government  money. 

Most  of  us  feel  we  are  playing  defense  on 
a  political  football  team.  Just  holding  fast 
tuitU  some  commercial  airlines  can  get  uaage 
rights  on  these  t>ases.  We  feel  we  are  right 
in  thi»  belief  because  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  conceivable  reason. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  United 
States  that  know  we  are  in  Brazil. 


I  might  add  this.  These  bases  made  it 
nice  for  the  brass  In  Washington  They  can 
hop  in  a  C-54  or  B-17  or  any  plane  in  fact 
but  they  like  the  big  ones,  and  fly  to  Rio  tor 
a  2-week  vacation  at  Government  expenne. 

I  am  27,  will  be  28  in  March,  been  mar- 
ried 4  years,  lost  our  first  child  at  birth. 
I  have  the  l>e8t  wife  in  the  world  to  go 
home  to. 

If  you  can  tell  us  a  logical  reason  why  this 
wing  is  being  kept  open  we  will  be  graceful 
to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A  Soldier  in  Bricm  Para,  Bcazil. 


James  E.  Moss 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or   VIECINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Recoud,  I 
include  therein  a  letter  which  I  received 
from  Admiral  R.  R.  Waesche  relative  to 
the  outstanding  record  of  service  of  a 
civilian.  James  E.  Moss,  during  the  war 
period: 

UNrrED  States  Coast  Guard. 
Washington,  D  C  .  December  18,  1945. 
Hon.  Schuyler  O    Bland, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  House  o/  Rep- 
resentatives. Washington,  D.  C 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Bland:  As  Commandant  of 
the  United  SUtes  Coast  Guard,  which  :s  re- 
sponsible for  the  regulation  of  the  merchant 
marine.  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
outstanding  record  of  service  of  a  civilian 
during  the  war  period. 

So  far  a«  I  know,  there  does  not  exist  at 
present  any  appropriate  way  in  which  such 
service  to  the  Nation  performed  by  a  civilian 
in  wartime  can  be  properly  recognized.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  it  seems  most  appro- 
priate to  bring  this  record  of  service  to  the 
attention  of  the  four  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress which  are  interested  in  commerce  and 
the  merchant  marine. 

Prior  to  ou'  entry  Into  the  war  it  was 
foreseen  by  the  Coast  Guard  that  merchant 
shipping  and  especially  unkers  would  be 
vital  to  our  service  of  supply.  Arranginients 
were  therefore  made  under  which  Mr.  James 
B.  Moss,  manager  of  one  of  the  large  United 
States  tanker  fleets,  would  be  avaUable  from 
time  to  time  for  consultation. 

The  Importance  of  this  service  to  thf  war 
effort  was  so  apparent  a  f«w  months  aft.?r  we 
had  entered  the  war  that  1  requested  his 
full-time  service  as  my  consultant  Accord- 
ingly Mr  William  R.  Boyd,  Jr  .  president  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  arranged 
for  the  raising  of  a  fund  by  the  petroleum 
Industry  for  the  defraying  of  the  wages  and 
all  expenses  of  Mr.  Moss. 

Since  that  time  Mr.  Moss  has  been  con- 
stantly available  to  the  Coast  Guard  for  con- 
sxilution.  and  during  this  period  his  cpn- 
trlbutlon  to  the  succet^sful  prosecution  of  the 
war  with  special  reference  to  the  safety  of 
life  and  the  security  of  ships  haa  t>een  out- 
standing. 

Examples  of  his  contribution  to  the  war 
effort  are  as  follows: 

(a)  He  created  and  developed  the  system 
which  was  established  for  the  reporting  and 
analysis  of  war  casualties  to  merchant  ships. 
On  this  system  of  casualty  analysis  the  Coast 
Guard  based Hts  program  of  greater  wartime 
safety  which  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many 
lives  of  seamen.     Based  on  the  same  casualty 
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•aalyaai.  Mr.  Moss  pre|>ared  many  safety  pro- 
CAdures  and  metbods  which  were  printed  and 
distributed  to  our  merchant  ships  in  large 
numbers. 

(b)  He  made  the  original  draft  of  the 
nattanal  cede  of  regulations  for  the  security 
of  vessels  in  port  which  was  signed  by  the 
Pntfdent  In  1042.  This  code  provided  the 
bads  for  the  protection  of  all  of  our  ship- 
ping In  all  of  our  ports  during  the  war 
period.  From  the  day  It  became  effective 
until  It  was  revoked  at  the  conclusion  of 
hostilltiea  It  was  never  found  to  need  cor- 
rection. 

(c)  Bs  rendered  outstanding  assistance  in 
establishing  the  policy  for  the  Investigation 
of  the  failure  of  welded  ahips  and  be  carried 
a  large  part  of  the  great  responsibility  which 
was  unavoidable  in  developing  methods  for 
preventing  such  failures. 

(d)  He  developed  the  ballasting  handling 
procedure  for  naval  and  merchant  vessels, 
preparing  the  general  orders  and  methods 
for  avoiding  the  pollution  of  our  harbors  and 
rivers  by  oil. 

He  brings  to  a  conclusion  this  valuable 
record  of  service  to  the  country  on  this  De- 
cember 31. 

Very  sincerely, 

R.  R.  Waesche, 
Admiral,  V.  S.  C.  O..  Commandant. 


FostdLgt  for  Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  DUDLEY  d  ROE 

or  martland 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jatcuary  16,  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  lea\e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  a  letter  I  received  from 
Mr.  G.  Arthur  McDanlel.  of  thi  Pederals- 
burg  Times,  Pederal.sburg,  Md. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Post  OfBce  Commit- 
tee has  before  it  the  question  of  postal 
rates  for  newspapers,  Uiis  letter  is  very 
instructive.  It  shows  that  the  Pederals- 
burg  Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  my 
district,  with  a  circulation  of  about  2.000, 
during  the  wai  "ve  the  Oovemment 
34.271  Inches  of  free  space.  This  repre- 
sents more  than  162  pages  and,  at  the 
regular  advertl."<ing  rates,  would  amount 
to  over  S8.000.  The  Information  is 
broken  down  into  different  items  and.  I 
think,  makes  very  instructive  reading. 

The  tetter  follows: 

Thi  FEDERALsaxTRG  Times, 
FederaUburg .  Md..  December  31.  1945. 
The  Honorable  DrwLrr  O.  Roe, 

Sudleraville.  Md. 

Mt  Dbar  Congrcxsman:  As  a  member  of 
the  Important  Post  OfBce  Committee  In  Con- 
gress, which  we  understand  had  under  con- 
sideration a  bill  to  greatly  increase  costs  of 
postage  for  newspapers,  we  thought  perhaps 
you  might  be  Interested  in  the  following  data 
compiled  In  our  office. 

The  Pederalsbur?  Times,  during  the  period 
of  the  war.  contributed  no  less  than  24.271 
inches  of  space  to  the  war  activities  with- 
out 1  cent  of  compensation  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Broken  down  Into  classifications  this  space 
Included  2.434  Inches  on  rationing  publicity; 
1,436  inches  en  civilian  defense;  322  Inches 
on  salvage:  807  Inches  on  bond -drive  pub- 
licity; 778  inches  on  recruiting  and  war 
chatitlee;  8.686  inches  on  morale  building 
and  servicemen  activities;  and  14,800  Inches 
m  direct  war-bond  advertising. 

XCn— App. 8 


Tliis  represents  more  than  182  pages,  whl<::h 
had  they  been  billed  at  the  regular  adver- 
tising rate  would  have  amv.unted  to  over 
>8.000. 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  always 
published  without  cost  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment announcements  on  post-office  and 
civil -service  examinations  and  also  Infor- 
mation from  the  War  Department  on  mattiirs 
of  rivers  and  harbors. 

We  feel  that  to  consideration  of  the  abcrre- 
mentloned  extensive  educational  and  pub- 
licity program  which  newspapers  are  glad  to 
perform  as  a  public  service  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  willing  to  continue  its  pres- 
ent nominal  rates  for  postal  service  on  sec- 
ond-class permits. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  write  me  a  lline 
or  two  expressing  your  views  on  this  matter. 

With  all  good  wishes  for  a  most  prosperous 
and  successful  New  Year,  we  are. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.    AXTHITR    MCD&MIZL. 


A  Social  Creed  for  All  Americans — 
Parti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVia 

Wednesday,  January  16.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 1, 1945,  at  Buck  Hill  Pallii  Inn.  Cresco, 
Pa.,  the  department  of  Christian  social 
relations  and  local  church  activities  re- 
ports to  the  womsm's  division  of  Chris- 
tian service  of  the  board  of  missions 
and  church  extension  of  the  Metho<iist 
Church  on  the  many  problems  facing  us 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  refiort 
made  by  these  women  displays  such 
height  and  depth  of  feeling  and  com- 
prehension and  has  such  wide  soaal 
scope  and  appeal  that  it  could  well  be  a 
challenging  program  for  any  major  po- 
litical party. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  who  wish  to  know  where 
the  conscientious  American  stands  on 
many  a  controversial  issue  today.  I  rec- 
ommend a  close  scrutiny  of  the  social 
creed  of  these  Methodist  women.  Here 
is  the  conscience  of  America  at  work. 
Neither  communism,  with  Its  regimenta- 
tion, and  its  godlessness,  nor  react:ion. 
with  its  laissez  falre,  and  mere  lip  service 
to  Christianity  can  take  any  comfort 
from  this  document.  This  is  as  compre- 
hensive and  as  Christian  a  program  as 
any  Member  of  this  House  is  likely  to 
come  upon  in  this  session  of  Congress. 
These  are  the  things  in  which  American 
women  of  good  will  are  interested  and 
wish  to  see  accomplished  in  order  that 
peace  should  come  to  America  and  to  the 
world. 

The  report  follows: 
Report   or    the    Department    of    Chkistian 

Social  Relations  and  Local  Crttrch  Acrrv- 

iTiES  TO  TOT  Woman's  Ltvision  of  Christian 

Service,  Cresco,  Pa.,  December  1,  1945 

The  year  1945  has  brought  one  world- 
shaking  event  after  another,  making  an  un- 
precedented Impact  on  the  life  of  this  Nation, 
and  on  the  whole  world.  The  death  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence, the  expulsion  of  the  atomic  bomb,  the 


cessation  of  hostilities,  and  finally  the  steps 
toward  the  formulation  of  peace  treaties, 
and  plans  for  the  Initial  meeting  of  the 
agencies  of  the  United  Nations  Organisa- 
tion— all  have  brought  new  questions,  fresh 
opportunities,  and  enlarged  responsibUltlee 
on  both  the  domef^tlc  and  the  International 
front. 

The  problem  of  reconversion  after  the  war 
Is  upon  Is.  The  nerves  of  the  Nation  a^  taut 
with  fear  of  unemplovment.  Labor  and 
management  find  themselves  on  opposite 
ddes  of  a  gulf  of  mtsundeniaiKtlng  at  many 
points.  Both  are  powetful  pi— wiru  groups 
The  forces  of  labor  have  demonstrated  a  new 
dynamic  in  wartime.  The  demand  for  full 
employment,  full  production,  and  full  pay 
will  be  relentless  In  the  days  ahead.  The 
church  is  called  upon  to  live  Its  social  creed 
which  proclaims  "the  right  of  labor  to  or- 
ganize and   bargain  collectively." 

The  demobillzatiun  program  for  tx>th  serv- 
ice personnel  and  war  workers  will  bring  In- 
creased race  tensions  aU  over  the  country 
Seeds  of  race  riots  are  evident  across  the 
land.  Jim  Crow  patterns  of  many  years 
st'ndlng  have  been  disturbed  In  the  war 
period.  The  new  day  calls  for  a  new  way  of 
life  where  the  Negro,  the  Mexican,  the  Jew. 
or  the  Japanese-American  can  secure  and 
keep  a  Job  commensurate  with  his  skill  with- 
out fear  or  hurt.  The  Christian  Church  is 
In  a  position  to  lead  the  way  In  creating  a 
conscience  that  mean::  Justice  for  all. 

In  these  times  the  Institution  of  the  family 
is  gravely  threatened.  Wideapread  social  and 
economic  adjustments  iiave  resulted  in  In- 
creased frustration  and  insecurity.  Social 
drinking,  gambling,  and  cheap  amusements 
dally  furnish  personal  escapes  and  create  na- 
tional degeneration. 

During  the  past  4  years  the  peoples  of  the 
Ained  Nations  banded  themselves  together 
to  win  a  mUltary  struggle  against  fascism 
In  the  world.  That  Job  has  been  accom- 
plished, leuvlng  the  aftermath  of  the  most 
destructive  war  in  history,  and  powerful 
nations,  the  victors,  filled  with  fear  of  one 
another.  Collective  action  for  peace  is  not 
as  easy  as  collective  action  for  war.  either 
on  the  home  front  or  In  the  International 
scene.  The  appalling  hunger,  starvation, 
and  utter  misery  now  eElstlng  In  Europe  and 
A^tia  involving  millions  of  human  beings 
calls  for  immediate  relief. 

The  Christian  Church  must  generate  a  new 
sr  Irltual  pcTwer  and  continue  to  work  to  cre- 
ate a  public  conscience  that  will  act  for  the 
best  welfare  of  all  people  In  oiu'  Nation  and 
the  world  IlMrefore.  the  Department  of 
Christian  Social  Elelatlons  and  Local  Church 
Activities  recommends  continuing  action  lo 
the  following  areas: 

1.  The  full  cooperation  and  active  partici- 
pation of  each  member  of  the  local  society 
In  all  phases  of  the  crusade  with  special 
emphasis  on  stewardship  In  19441. 

2.  That  the  woman's  society  of  the  local 
chiu'ch  cooperate  In  undergirding  the  church 
program  for  youth,  student,  and  adult  groups 
in  developing  Christian  fellowship  through 
a  program  of  social,  recreational,  hobby,  and 
cultural  activities. 

3.  That  we  continue  to  serve  uprooted 
people,  returning  service  personnel,  oon- 
scientiouc  objectors,  and  new  church  mem« 
bers,  by  study  of  the  special  needs  of  tbew 
groups  and  cooperation  with  other  com- 
munity agencies  that  can  help  meet  these 
needs. 

4.  That  we  promote  a  two-way  relationahlp 
between  the  church  and  community  agen> 
cies  by  becoming  familiar  with  these  organ- 
izations and  their  programs,  cooperating  with 
them  on  matters  of  common  interest,  urging 
church  women  to  servt  on  community  com- 
mittees and  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
agencies,  and  luteref;ting  women  related  to 
such  organizations  in  the  program  of  the 
Woman's  Society  and  chiu-ch. 

5.  Continued  work  for  the  removal  or  im- 
falr  voting  restrictions. 
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wage   scales   and   conditions   ol 

chUd-labor   practices   in    the   com- 

worklng  toward  more  adequate  laws 

enforcement  of  existing  laws. 

Acquaintance    with    the    practices    of 

Departments  of  Labor  in  the  Admlnls- 

cf  unemployment  compensation,  lest 

groaps  bring  about  discrimination 

iidmlnistratlon. 

le:    The   women    in   one   conference 

n  1  week  376  skilled  and  semiskilled 

not  allowed  unemployment  compen- 

Dy  State  Depan.ment  of  Labor,  when 

(fused   to   accept   the   offered   Jobs   of 

c  se-.'vlce  at  $5  to  $8  per  week. 
Attention  to  our  own  employment  of 
c    service    and    to    the    employment 
of    maintenance    of    clerical    and 
workers  In  the  local  church. 
S^udy   of   the  concrete   posslbUltles  of 
slKQiflcant  uses  of  war   plants  and 
properties  in  the  communities 
tlon  :  In  one  State,  church  and  civic 
procured  a  war  plant  to  be  used  as 
be^culoeis  sanatorium,  and   In   another 
use  of  a  war  plant  for  specialized 
'diicatlon   has   been  suggested. 

we    continue    to    work    lor    the 
es  and  proposals  in  the  original  form 
oHowing  bills  promoting  full  employ- 
lull  ^roduction.  full  pay.  full  fecurity. 
of  inflation:  Extension  Social  Se- 
Act    and    n.^tlonal    medical    program 
H    R    3?93).  minimum   wage    bill 
H    R.  3837).  emergency  unemploy- 
c^mfjensation  bill  i8.  1374.  H    R   3891). 
and   child   welfare   bill    (8    1318). 
for  equal  work  bill  (8.  1178).  Per- 
air  Employment  Practice  Commit- 
101.  H.  R.  3333).   full   employment 
380,  H    R.  3209).  national   bousing 
1342  >;  for  adequate  appropriation  for 
OPA.  and  the  extension  Of  the  Price 
Act  beyond  Its  expiration  dale.  June 


Ihat 


tnd 


qontinued  action  of  the  Jurisdiction 
committee  of  Christian  sorial  rela- 
ttooa  aiid  local  church  activities  in  the  study 
at  and  work  for  improvement  In  State  laws 
ragardl  ig  law  enforcement  and  alcohol  con- 
and  public  welfare,  and  that  local  so- 
continue  to  plan  family  conferences 
communttiea.  acquaint  themselves 
f4etors  in  tha  eo— innlty  working  for 


and  against  spiritual  security,  and  provide 
fan\lly  participation  experiences  within  the 
church  which  will  strengthen  family  life. 

CXNEaAL 

We   recommend: 

1.  An  approved  study  in  the  field  of  alco- 
hol education. 

2.  That  each  Jurisdiction  sponsor  a  3-day 
seminar  on  a  regional  basis  on  the  alcohol 
problem. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  That  a  national  seminar  on  Christian 
social  relations  and  local  church  activities 
be  held  at  DePauw  University,  Oreencastle, 
Ind..  July  3  to  17,  1946,  with  a  program 
emphasis  on  "Rural  Community  Living  and 
Changing  Social  Frontiers." 

That  invitations  for  representation  at  and 
participation  in  the  seminar  be  sent  to  home 
and  foreign  departments  and  the  home  and 
foreign   divisions. 

That  the  seminar  be  Jointly  planned  and 
sponsored  by  the  department  of  Christian 
social  relations  and  local  church  activities 
and  the  bureau  of  town  and  country  work  of 
the   home   department. 

4.  That  the  department  provide  an  in- 
formal study  In  the  area  of  International 
Relations  and  World  Peace,  centering  around 
relationship  between  th<4  United  States  and 
Russia  with  a  view  ;;o  creating  sympathetic 
understanding  and  good  will  between  the  two 
countries. 

5.  That  we  use  the  study  material  on  the 
Social  Creed,  by  Dr.  Karl  Quimby.  appearing 
in  the  June  and  July  (1945)  issues  of  Adult 
Student,  as  an  Informal  study. 

6.  That  the  department  publish  an  Infor- 
mation and  Action  Bulletin  to  be  issued  bi- 
monthly and  mailed  from  the  Cincinnati 
office  to  the  conference  secretaries  of  Chris- 
tian social  relations  and  local  church  ac- 
tivities for  channeling  to  the  local  societies. 

That  the  woman's  division  suggest  to  con- 
ferences, in  view  of  the  necessity  for  the 
bulletin,  that  they  see  that  the  districts 
and  or  conferences  provide  sxiificient  funds 
to  carry  forward  promptly  the  mailing  of 
these  bulletins. 

7.  That  local  societies  make  a  study  of  the 
rtvll-rtghts  laws  and  their  enforcement  In 
the  respective  States  of  our  Nation 

8.  That  the  department  prepare  a  free 
question -answer  leaflet  for  study  by  the  local 
society  on  poetwar  employment  of  women, 
and  a  pamphlet  quebtionnaire  to  be  called 
An  Inquiry  to  determine  gains  made  during 
the  war  in  the  area  of  race  relations 

9.  That  Jurisdiction,  conference,  and  dis- 
trict organizations  s«ek  to  provide  a  culti- 
vation fund  adequate  for,  the  promotion  of 
the  program  of  Christian  social  relations 
and  local  church  activities  by  the  Juris- 
diction, conference,  and  district  secre- 
taries.   •     •     • 

TBI  ctruacn's  ministkt  to  thi  r.%MiLT 

Th<»  department  recommends: 

1  That  local  societies  Initiate  or  cooperate 
in  plans  for  rervices  In  Christian  counseling 
in  the  local  chuich  and  community  by  study- 
ing ways  and  means  of  counseling,  and  by 
working  with  the  pastor  to  make  community 
services  in  family  counseling  available  where 
n'^eded. 

3.  That  the  local  societies  In  cooperation 
with  the  Crusade  for  Christ  and  other  agen- 
cies m  the  church,  provide  the  kind  of  educa- 
tional experiences  which  will  enable  parents 
to  enrich  and  stabilise  family  living  by  the 
use  of  tlM  family-  alur  and.  by  giving  re- 
ligious significance  to  the  varying  sspects  of 
f.;ml!y  life  and  utilizing  them  for  worship  ex- 
perience. 

3  That  the  local  society  work  with  Us  town 
or  county  board  of  education  tu  have  courses 
In  the  public  schools  on  courtship,  marriage 
and  parenthood,  and  that  similar  courses  be 
added  in  schools  of  the  woman's  dtvlsion. 

4  Support  of  the  principles  and  proposals 
In  the  Patman  bousing  bill  (to  prevent  specu- 


lation in  sale  of  old  housing,  to  roestabllsh 
allocation  of  scarce  building  materials  for 
houses  costing  $6,000  to  $8,000.  and  to  Insure 
the  avRllablllty  of  real  estate  at  fair  prices 
for  home  building). 

5.  That  we  work  for  a  continuation  of  rent 
control,  and  work  to  Insure  that  Increased 
cost  of  manufacturing  be  absorbed,  wherever 
possible,  along  the  line  without  Increasing 
cost  to  the  consumer. 

6.  Work  fcr  legislation  that  would  lift  the 
Income  of  the  small  farm  and  farm  laborer 
and  would  conserv/  our  resources  of  land, 
water,  and  forests. 

7.  Work  for  legislation  that  would  provide 
for  the  Federal  control  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service. 

8.  That  In  accordance  with  Methodist  long- 
standing support  of  collective  bargaining  as 
expressed  in  the  social  creed,  we  oppose  all 
current  efforts  to  weaken  rights  of  labcr 
and  management  to  arrive  at  mutually  satlr- 
factory  agreements  through  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

9  That  we  recognize  the  urgent  necessity 
to  be  alert  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
accompanying  the  demobilization  of  Negio 
service  personnel,  as  evidenced  In  Increased 
racial  tension.  lynchlngs.  mob  violence,  ard 
deplorable  discrimination  in  employment, 
education,  and  housing  That  we  work  with 
other  community  groups  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  tension  and  correct  these  injustices 

That  we  be  alert  to  and  cooperate  with 
other  agencies  to  combat  the  rise  of  repres- 
sive organizations  once  again  often  cloaki'd 
m  religious  phraseology,  such  as  the  Ku  KIux 
Klan.  the  I  Am.  Free  En'erprlse.  the  Ch  istinu 
Front,  the  Commoner  Party,  etc. 

10  That  we  favor  legislation  that  would 
place  Indian  affairs  In  the  same  regular  Gov- 
ernment bureaus,  departments,  and  courts 
which  deal  with  the  affairs  of  the  white  man. 
and  we  suggest 

That  women  in  the  local  chtirch  in  com- 
mimltles  where  Indians  are  found  in  the 
population  work  for  participation  of  the 
Indian  In  local.  State,  and  National  elections. 

woau>  oRom 

1  As  the  United  Nations  Organization 
stands  now  at  the  threshold  of  actual  ex- 
istence, we  recommend: 

a.  Immediate  uctlon  tj  the  dl\  ;ton.  and 
by  local  women  supporting  t^e  full  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  organi- 
sation by  the  grant  of  the  necessary  author- 
ity to  our  representative  and  by  making 
available  specified  military   forces. 

b  Also  long-range  ntudy  of  the  progress  ol 
the  United  Nations  Organization  and  en- 
couragenoent  and  support  of  the  humani- 
tarian and  Chr'-tlan  principles  U  berent  In 
the  Charter,  and  full  economic  cooperation. 

3.  Whereas  the  whole  relief  problem  Is  a 
priority  on  the  humanitarian  conscience  of 
the  world,  we  recommend  that  Methodist 
women  write  the  President  and  the  State 
Department  requesting  adequate  allocations 
of  food  and  supplies  to  Oermuny  and  Japan 
through  the  American  Army  of  Occupation, 
and  urge  our  Government  to  make  It  pes* 
slble  for  private  and  church  agencies  to 
enter  enemy  countries  for  relief  services 
Immediately. 

3.  We  recommend  that  Methodist  women 
supplement  UNRRA  by  immediate  and  K^n- 
erous  response  to  every  call  of  United  Pro- 
t^tant  asanetca  for  food  and  clothing.  (At 
present  these  should  be  sent  to  United 
Church  Service  Center  for  Europe.  New  Wind- 
sor. Md  :  for  Asia.  Modesto.  Calif  ) 

4.  We  recommend  that  we  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  define  obJectlve«  with  reference 
to  thr  kind  of  economy  the  United  Nation* 
are  enforcing  on  the  conquered  nations. 

5  We  endorse  the  principle  embodied  In 
the  bill  introduced  by  Senator  J  William 
FuLBSiCHT  which  propose*  that  credits  estab- 
lished through  the  sale  of  surplus  war  prop- 
erties abr<>a4  may  be  used  for  the.  promot  ion 
of  iutematlOBal  good  will  through  the  ex- 
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change  of  students  in  the  fields  of  education, 
culture,  and  science. 

6.  That  women  throughout  the  chiu-ch 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity,  through 
such  agencies  as  the  World  Federation  of 
Methodist  Women,  to  develop  better  relations 
among  women  of  all  countries  by  encourag- 
ing an  exchange  of  visitors — these  to  come 
from  Europe  a  well  as  Asia,  and  to  include 
former  enemy  countries:  and  that  tluxiugb 
the  federation  information  be  given  to  the 
women  In  local  societies  of  the  presence  In 
their  locality  of  these  visitors,  and  of  stu- 
dents from  other  nations,  so  that  invitations 
to  their  homes,  cpjxjrtunltles  for  participa- 
tion in  community  life,  and  other  courtesies 
be  extended  to  them. 

THE  POLLOWINO  SPSCinC  StJCenSTIONS  IMDICATX 
POS8IBLX  WATS  OF  WOaKINC  IN  SOME  OF  THE 
ABKAS  UST£D    ABOVE 

1.  Participation  of  lcM:al  societies  in  the 
program  of  local  units  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  Urban  League,  and  other 
interracial  or  interfalth  groups. 

3.  Basic  to  International  cooperation  and 
the  extension  of  Christian  fellowship  is  the 
cultivation  of  new  people  In  the  community 
regardless  of  race,  culture,  or  economic  status 
throtigh  home-calling,  cooperating  with 
church  departments  and  community  organ- 
irntlons. 

3.  That  lexal  secretaries  seek  a  conference 
with  pastors  on  the  work  of  the  Christian 
social  relations  and  Icx^al  church  activities 
committee  as  suggested  through  activities 
for  1946  and  the  information  and  action 
bulletin 

4.  That  conference,  district,  and  local  sec- 
retaries of  Christian  social  relations  and 
local  church  activities  acquaint  themselves 
with  and  make  use  of  material  available  for 
their  work  from  the  board  of  education  and 
the  United  Council  of  Church  Women. 

6.  In  order  to  channel  into  the  church  the 
valuable  experience  and  training  of  women 
who  have  been  volunteers  In  wartime  services 
we  suggest  that  local  women  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  an  adequate  Interpretation  of 
the  Importance  of  the  church's  program  and 
the  ways  their  particular  skills  and  interests 
could  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  churcb 
and  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  Indl- 
▼idual. 

6.  In  order  to  Improve  their  approach  to 
volunteer  leadership  training  In  the  church, 
local  women  might  study.  ot)serve.  or  cooper- 
ate In  volunteer  leadership  training  course* 
of  community  agencies. 

That  members  of  local  societies  be  helped 
to  bring  to  bear  the  Christian  approach  to 
questions  discussed  in  the  secular  organiza- 
tions to  which  they  belong. 

7.  We  remind  Methodist  women  of  their 
opportunity  to  Influence  public  opinion  and 
practices   in    their   community    through   ex« 

their  attitudes  in  their  private  con- 
3n  and  in  any  incidents  of  racial  ten- 
sion such  as  those  which  occur  on  busses, 
trains,  public  places,  and  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods 

8.  Study  the  pamphlet  on  how  a  bill  Is 
Introduced  and  Its  successive  steps  and  how 
a  woman  in  the  local  scKlety  can  follow 
through. 

Write  to  the  Washington  office  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  directed  by 
Benson  Y.  Landls.  Boom  316.  Wucxlward 
Building.  Fifteenth  and  H  SUeets  NW . 
Washington  5.  D.  C,  for  analyses  of  pending 
legislation. 

Bend  letters  Indicating  approval  or  disap- 
proval to  Congressmen. 

Use  the  bimonthly  bulletin  of  the  Depart- 
ment on  luformattun  and  Action. 

9.  Cooperate  with  local.  State,  national, 
and  international  organizations  having  pro- 
gram of  study  and  action  similar  to  ours. 

10  Stress  need  for  total  registration  and 
paiticipatlon  in  voting. 


11.  Initiate  State-wide  conferences  of  or- 
ganizations with  similar  programs  of  welfare. 
(Illustration:  In  one  State.  Methodist  wom- 
en (cooperated  with  31  organizations  in  a 
rural  health  conference.) 

12.  Request  that  the  social  creed  be  read 
to  the  congregation  at  least  once  a  year  as 
provided  by  article  20  of  the  creed.  Refer 
to  social  creed  in  passing  Judgment  on  cmi- 
rent  Issues. 

13.  Tcke  the  lead  In  discovering  facts  on 
'  both  sides  In  labor  and  management  disputes 

as  it  concerns  the  welfare  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  Judging  each  case  on  Its  own  merits 
and  in  terms  of  spiritual  and  human  values. 

14.  Study  wages,  conditions,  opportunities 
for  emplo3mient  for  all  people  in  the  com- 
munity. (Helps:  The  Industrial  committee 
of  the  Y  W  C.  A.,  labor  unions,  manufac- 
turers, employers,  farm  organizations,  urban 
league.)  Pick  out  of  the  survey  the  most 
pressing  need  and  work  toward  the  solution 
with  the  above-named  groups,  through  sp- 
peal  to  employer,  through  the  press,  and 
through  legislation. 

15.  Study  State  labor  laws  and  their  en- 
lore^ment  In  your  commun'.ty  and  State. 

16.  Add  labor,  Negro,  Jewish,  Latin  Ameri- 
can, and  liberal  press  to  our  reading  of  t^e 
press  and  magazinee. 

17.  Find  and  publicize  facts  concerning 
community  issues  through  forums,  bringing 
together  members  of  groups  concerned. 

18  Visit  all  residential  sections  of  town. 
See  If  you  discover  any  correlation  between 
housing  and  human  welfare.  Make  similar 
experiment  in  the  nearby  countryside. 

19.  Study  housing,  health  needs  of  com- 
munity (facts  gained  from  city  oi  county 
departments  of  health,  education,  and 
courte). 

20.  Consider  taking  such  action  as  taken 
by  a  workshop  group — North  Georgia  Confer- 
ence: "We  call  upon  the  people,  who  call 
themselves  Methodists  to  look  well  at  the 
property  they  own  and  rent  lest  their  income 
be  from  that  which  makes  for  the  economic 
Insecurity  of  the  poor  and  the  spiritual  In- 
security of  the  owner." 


The  Fi{ht  Against  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnu 
IN  TH3  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  16,  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me,  I  am  includ- 
ing as  part  of  my  remarks  an  address 
by  Hon.  Chester  Bowles.  Administrator 
of  the  OflBce  of  Price  AdminLstration, 
over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up.  The  ad- 
dress follows: 

I  wonder  If  you  happened  to  notice  the 
headlines  the  other  night,  about  the  stock 
market  hitting  its  highest  peak  in  15  years? 
Or  if  you  heard  at)out  those  department 
store*,  up  In  New  York,  which  reported  sales 
of  a  million  dollars  a  day,  Jxist  before  Christ- 
mas time? 

These  are  Just  two  of  the  things  that  have 
happened  recently  to  highlight  the  fact  that 
Individual  savings  In  this  country  increased 
by  over  a  hundred  and  forty  billion  dollars 
during  the  war. 

Now,  all  that's  wonderful  news,  of  course. 
But  I  think  It  points  one  lesson  very  clearly. 

It  shows  you  why  this  broadcast — this 
tribute  to  4  years  of  faithful  service  by  the 
war  price  and  rationing  boards — can't  Just 
be  a  get-together  celebration  for  a  Job  that's 
all  wrapped  up  and  done. 

On  the  price-  and  rent-control  front  far 
too  much  renralns  to  be  accomplished  for 
that. 


What  the  war  price  and  rationing  boards 
did  In  helping  to  keep  prices  In  ^ne  during 
the  war  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Their 
work  on  the  rationing  programs  is  right  there 
on  the  record,  too.  They  made  it  easier  tot 
this  country  to  have  the  best-fed.  t>est- 
clothod.  best-equipped  Army  and  Navy  in  the 
world.  Yet  everybody  here  at  home  got  his 
fair  share  of  everything  scarce.  Along  with 
a  hundred  and  forty  million  other  Americans, 
I  can't  say  enough  for  that  magnificent 
achievement. 

But  when  we  look  at  the  problems  that  lie 
ahead,  in  the  light  of  the  tremendous  In- 
flationary pressures  for  higher  prices  today, 
the  best  anyone  can  say  is  that  their  people 
have  done  a  grand  Job — but  It's  only  bait 
done. 

Today  the  battle  lines  against  Inflation  are 
sharply  drawn.  Your  pocketbook,  your  sav- 
ings, and  what  the  money  in  It  will  buy  are 
at  stake.  Your  very  Jobs  may  be  in  danger. 
If  the  inflationary  pressures  aren't  held  In 
check  now,  this  country  may  be  headed  for 
an  inflationary  price  rise  and  a  collapse  that 
would  dwarf  by  comparison  anything  we 
have  ever  known.  That  sounds  like  scare 
talk,  but  it's  the  cold,  sober  truth 

The  battle  to  keep  prices  and  rents  within 
bounds  isn't  going  to  t>e  won  here  In  Wash- 
ington. It  will  be  won  in  community  after 
community  all  over  the  United  States — in 
cities  and  towns  where  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  price-controlled  Itenu — from  shirts 
and  shorts  to  sewing  machines,  from  apples 
and  apricots  to  automobiles — are  dally 
changing  hands. 

I  want  you  to  hear  the  story  now  from  Just 
a  few  of  the  thousands  of  loyal,  hard-work- 
ing, unpaid  local  board  workers  who  are 
sticking  to  their  price-control  jobs.  At  a 
microphone  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the  flrst  of 
these  speakers  is  waiting.  He's  Dr.  Sanford 
A.  Helsel,  who  has  worked  on  a  local  OPA 
board  in  Cleveland  ever  since  right  after 
Pearl  Harbor.  Go  ahead.  Dr.  Helsel  in  Cleve- 
land. 

Mr.  Helsxl.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Bowles.  Per- 
haps I  otight  to  say  that  the  "doctor"  part 
of  my  name  means  I'm  a  practicing  dentist. 
In  the  last  4  years,  however,  my  dentistry 
has  sometimes  seemed  like  a  part-time  voca- 
tion. The  board  of  which  I'm  ctiairman — 
Price  Control  Board  No.  13 — is  In  Cleveland's 
densely  populated,  highly  industrialized  Col- 
linwood  neighborhood  and  there's  certainly 
always  plenty  to  do  there.  Just  In  the  areas 
served  by  our  board  there  are  something  like 
3.600  retail  stores.  About  a  quarter  million 
people  live  In  the  neighborhooid  and  trade  in 
those  stores. 

Our  board  members  and  staff  employees 
feel  that  they  have  an  obligation  to  every 
one  of  the  350.000  residents  In  our  area.  If 
you  people  could  attend  one  of  our  price 
board  conferences  and  listen  to  the  angry 
complaints  of  people  who  have  been  over- 
charged buying  a  used  car.  a  secondhand 
radio,  or  a  new  tire,  .you'd  get  a  clearer  idea 
of  how  prices  can  get  out  of  hand  No  mat- 
ter how  honest  the  vast  majority  of  dealers 
and  Individuals  are.  youll  always  find  a  few 
chiselers  with  their  eye  on  all  the  money 
that's  flying  around.  That  mcxiey's  Infla- 
tionary dynamite.  Our  Job  Is  to  see  that 
Illegal  price  Increa&es  don't  set  it  ofl. 

Now  that  the  one  remaining  rationing 
job — sugar  rationing — Is  to  be  handled  by  the 
district  OPA  offlces,  we're  free,  like  all  the 
other  price  boards,  to  concentrate  all  our 
efforts  to  holding  celling  prices  In  line.  But 
the  best  efforts  of  the  local  price  boards  wont 
be  worth  too  much  without  cooperation  of 
every  citizen  here  In  Cleveland  and  every- 
where else.  The  public  must  support  OPA's 
price-control  program  until  it  is  no  longer 
needed,  if  the  boom  and  bust  which  followed 
World  War  I  is  going  to  be  prevented. 

The  thing  to  do — if  you  think  you've  been 
overcharged— Is  to  report  that  overcharge  to 
your  local  board. 

Now,  out  In  Oallfomla,  another  board 
chairman.  Is  waiting  to  speak  to  you.    IT* 
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inlUUon.    It  comaa  with  trary  war.    Biktory 


Wow  that  the  war  Is  over  I  know  that  Ita 

Ir  iportant  than  erer  that  we  hold  the 

line  onTorlce*  and  renu  until  are  are  out  of 

I  have  been  In  the  bankliic 

y«ar«.    Aa  a  banker  and  ~ 

<  btnk  I  Bay  lay  daim  to  some  asperl- 

praetleal  nvrrf^i*^     In  the  simplest 

se  cannot  have  prosperity  unlesa  we 

tain  our  ability  to  buy     Our  abUlty 

depends  on  the  tias  of  our  pay  en- 

•Bd  on  the  prtcsa  w*  ha^e  to  pay. 

B  tbara  ta  to  It. 

Durlig  the  past  4  years  many  new  India* 

trtaa  hi  **  ba«B  started  hare  on  the  wast  coast. 

I  MB  a  aTtDoad  that  fair  and  squttahle  price 

itrol    la   nseasaary    to    the    wan-being    of 

sew    industries    diiring    the    difflcult 

Bont^  I    ]ust   ahead.     I   am  slao  convinced 

that  pftce  control  Is  the  best  protection  for 

during  this  re> 


Acttj  ally,  we  are  In  better  shap-  today  than 


us  expected  to  be  5  moBtha  ago  whan 
the  war  ended  We  have  leas  unemployment 
and  01  ir  general  business  picture  Is  brighter 
than  ie  hoped  It  would  be 

We  I  ant  afford  to  loae  the  ground  we  hare 
.ainecj    and  held.     We  cant  afford  to  let  a 
raw  sifflsfi  mdiTiduais  break  down  the  safe- 
we  have  built  up  during  the  past  4 
years. 

Thee  Is  one  more  point  I  would  like  to 
jake.  A  persona*  point.  My  two  sons  served 
thair  (country  during  the  war.  on*  In  the 
MMSh  tnt  marine,  one  In  the  Navy  Now  they 
are  sttrtlng  all  oiear  BC»ln  *•  clTiUans.  I 
want  to  •**  them  gat  a  good  itart  and  a 
fklr  ei  lancs  for  success  If  w*  can  bold  the 
Ua*.  tr  we  can  make  price  and  rent  control 
eontiT  ue  to  work.  I  know  that  they  will  haT* 
a  real  chance 

In  Boston.  Ilaas..  another  OPA  volun- 

Worker  is  wslttng  to  gt^  yov  bar  alda 

«(the(s«ory    Sh***  Mia.  Vkraon  O.  ST 

■hiland  bonsawtf*.    Ceoi*  In.  Mrs. 
ta  BoatoB. 

n    I    am    s    Ttvw    Bngland 

yaa.     But  more  than  that.  1  am 

Ml  American  bawwwtf 

Lik  I   mUlions  of  Other   Amsriean   bomr* 
makes.   I  do  noal  of  th*  buying  for   my 
fkoUl '  mK  BOM*.   Bmsim  of  that.  I  am  par 
tteuM  itT  twwo  of  tiM  prlOM  of  th*  groeart«a 
ftM  qiher  things  I  buy  and  of  th*  r*nt  w« 

I  •«  fpcm  tboti  tha  ehlar  ra««oa  that,  right 
fern  ikN  Mwt.  I IM^  hoi  a  fHiOBtl  tatoNit 

9t  '       ' 


.  wo  two  OMVO  rooooBs.    When  «or 
our  oottBliT-HUMI  (bo  oall  wont  out 
looio    I  naiuratly   vaalad   to  do 
gni  fkiX    TBo  BMB  of  our  NbUon  «ob(  to 
Mm  b  kiue  t  oal.  But  w  mob  fmuMI  out  ihol 
thar*  was  s  h»m*-rrOBl  UltlO  IB  VtB. 


Ih*  btuis  Mitiiut  r 


I  n  menii>er  when  I  volunlootod  01  »B  OVA 
«uck(  r  btfarlhg  poo|^«  tAj:  "Tou  OBBi  olop 


pfleoitBi  iBiitlQB 


It. 

How  we  New  BngUnders  bellere  In  his- 
tory •  •  •  we  hsTe  a  rather  long  one  of 
our  own.  But  we  bellee*  eren  «p«o_}°  o"' 
democracy — and  what  it  can  in  lawpllOh. 

So  whsn  c'T  country  called  for  fulUBtccrs 
to  0«ht  Inflation.  I  was  among  the  teiw  of 
thoosanda  from  every  comer  of  the  United 
Stataa  who  Joined  up.  And  l"*  like  to  say 
right  here  and  now  that  I'm  st»yiiK,  Joined, 
up  until  the  Job  Is  finished. 

Mow  1  dont  know  too   much  about  the 
ectwonUcs  of  inflation,  but  I  do  know  this: 
If  pricea  were  to  go  higher  *nd   higher.   I 
wouldn't  be  sble  to  buy  food  and  aU  the  other 
everyday  things,  or  pay  cnt  rent,  let  jd'iam 
get  a  new  radio  and  aoa»*  of  the  other  thlnfa 
we've  nasdad  aroimd  tha  booak  for  a  loof 
time.    And  tf  prte^  wv»  to  get  completely 
fryyqn^  ow  raach.  wa  mlfht  even  have  to  tell 
(f-T  boiMls  Just  to  keep  food  in  our  mouths. 
As  I  said.  I'm  no  economist,  but  I  do  know 
were  tn  f or  a  lot  of  trouble  here  In  Boston — 
and  yoxir  town,  too — if  we  don't  watch  out. 
That's  why  I'm  not  only  wUllng— but  glad 
and  pvow^— to  do  my  part  la  hoping  fight 
i«a>M««     I  cant  do  a  lot  myaalf .  ot  course, 
but  millions  of  other*  are  alao  dotac  their 
part  every  day.  and  that  givaa  m*  a  lot  of 
oonfldence  that  things  are  going  to  come  out 
all  right. 

Now.  goodbye  from  all  of  us  in  Boston  and 
let  me  introduce  to  you  Thoouu  Ratlgan, 
a  member  ot  a  price  board  In  Oary.  Ind.. 
speaking  tram  Chicago 

Mr.  RanaaM  Hello  from  Chicago.  Tou  see 
a  lot  of  gold  discharge  buttons  slong  Michi- 
gan Avenue  thaae  days.  But  next  to  my 
servlea  ptn  I  alao  have  the  privilege  of  wear. 
ing  an  OPA  volunteer  emblem  Tou  see.  I 
waa>an  OPA  volunteer  before  I  Joined  the 
Army,  and  when  I  got  back  in  ciwie*  again 
the  least  I  felt  I  could  do  was  to  get  back 
in  the  fighting  Ilnee  sgainst  inflation,  too. 
I  suppoae  my  experience  as  a  serviceman  has 
made  me  appreciate  more  than  I  ever  did 
before  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

Some  of  my  buddlea  had  to  raise  large 
families  on  an  allotment,  and  any  inflation- 
ary rise  In  prices  would  have  taken  all  the 
stretch  out  of  that  allotment.  I  saw  how 
vital  was  their  need  for  price  control 

I  thought  ot  thoe*  men  mor*  than  one* 
wh*n  I  returned  to  civilian  Ufa  and  saw  the 
unyielding  pressiues  on  prices  I  thought  of 
them  when  I  saw  what  happened  to  the  prices 
of  Items  removed  from  price  control — like 
cltnis  frulU.  for  example.  Serrlce  families 
wouldn't  have  a  chance  If  aU  prio**  of  *v*ry- 
,  d^r  n*c*saltlaa  war*  to  skyrocket. 

Whan  I  went  back  into  hiMlni  again  as 
a  member  of  a  furniture  firm  la  Oory.  Ind.. 
I  saw  that  bualneea.  too.  srouldn't  have  a 
chance  in  the  visalike  grip  of  inflation 

As  a  btiilnsmmsn.  I  raallae  that  th«  suc- 
eam  of  my  builnam  sU  buatnasa— depends 
oa  large-scale  orders.  Thsae  stem  from  vol- 
ume production — from  salsa  at  popular 
prlcao.  not  Infisted  pricea  Bky-Toek*tlng 
prices  bring  only  buyers  strikes — a  falling  off 
of  orders,  inventory  loss** — fallur**.  Infla- 
tion laav**  many  casualtlea  In  Its  wak*— just 
Ilk*  th*  physical  •n*my.  On  th*  prlo*  panal 
on  which  I  serv*  In  Oary.'w*.  as  voluntaer 
citiaens.  ar*  dolag  wBot  «•  can  to  mak*  our 
community  a  good  plOOO  to  Itv*  in  so  that 
it  may  r*aiim  lu  full  poaMUttaa  In  th*  proa- 
paroua  poatwar  yeoro  llMl  wa  s**  ah*ad. 
Inaatloa  baa  no  plao*  in  this  picturs.  and 
we  aro  dorottag  our  whols-heart*d  *ii*rgt** 
to  eombot  It.  As  a  repr*aentatlv«  of  th*a* 
voluateers.  It  u  a  tr—X  plaasuro  fw  BM  10 
lAho  port  oii  this  anniversary  feroBiiMt 

Mr  BowkM.  This  is  Ch**t*r  Bowl**  in 
Washington.  Thanks,  Mr  Thomas  Ratlgan, 
Ut*  Vsmon.  Itonaman.  Mr.  Osear  Paulsen. 
Abd  Or.  abBlord  Moteel— tor  ukini^  part  ob 
this  proBTMB. 

Moro  pooplo  Uko  yoursolvos,  and  ibo  many 
thoutBBii  vBo  torrod  to  fbltbrully  oa  War 


Price  oad  Botlonlng  Boards  during  tha 
are  neodod  urgently  now.  The  fight 
InfUtion.  the  fight  against  higher  rents  and 
pricea.  needs  90.000  voluatsom.  Id  like  to 
say  to  everyone  listening  to  thU  program,  if 
you  have  any  time  at  all.  even  an  hour  or 
two  a  week,  that  you  can  spare,  please  go  to 
your  neareat  local  Board  and  say.  "I  want  to 
help."  Some  day.  when  you  look  about  you 
at  a  country  enjoying  sound  proeperlty.  with 
reasonable  prices  and  good  Jobs  for  everjone, 
you'll  be  glad  you  did  Ju«t  that. 


Welles  S»y«  United  SUtet  Foreifn  Policy 
Lkckt  EsseDtikl  DcpeadAbiUtj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN 

or  lUJNOis 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENT A'l  IVBB 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1946 

lir.  ALLFN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am 
insertirj  an  article  by  Suranpr  Welles, 
former  Under  Secretary  of  State,  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednes- 
day. January  16.  1946: 


WwLLM*  Sats  UivrriD  Btatss  PoancM  Poucr 
Lacks  rsaxirrtu.  DsrainMatLrrT  -  Points  to 
Braifxs'  Rcvnau.  on  Bauum  Rxcimks:  Dc- 

CLASIS      AMBUCA'S      MOSAL      LZADIX5HIP      IK 

WocLD   mwess  OM  Co.  T  ..<ENrx  or  OTHcas 

DC    OV*   WOBBS 

(By  Sumner  Welles,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State) 

If  the  United  Sutca  Is  to  exercise  any 
potent  influence  In  promoting  world  peace 
and  in  establishing  a  better  mtematlonal 
ordar.  other  nation*  must  be  confident  that 
thia  Ooeemmcnt  will  abide  by  lu  profes- 
sions. American  foreign  policy  must  possess 
the  all-important  quality  of  dependability. 
Por  example,  other  nations  should  be  able 
to  have  faith  that  If  the  United  States  In 
the  month  of  September  IM5  takes  a  definite 
position  upon  certain  basic  principles,  this 
Oovemmsnt  will  maintain  thst  poettion  2 
months  later  -^. 

Unfortunately,  precisely  the  reverse  has 
proved  to  be  the  case. 

Naturally.  thU  Oovemment.  if  It  la  ever  to 
find  grounda  for  agreement  with  other  gov- 
smmenta.  must  frequently  ooaiproailBS  upon 
matters  of  procedure,  or  yMd  aomo  of  its 
material  demands.  But  that  Is  very  different 
from  abandoning  its  announced  position 
upon  international  questions  of  high  princi- 
ple. 

At  Talu.  aa  a  rsstUt  of  the  insUtence  of 
President  Rooaovolt,  It  wos  agr**d  by  tt>e  Big 
Three  that  tbo  fovsmmants  to  be  instaUed  in 
th*  occupl*d  countrt**  of  *ast*rn  Burop*  snd 
of  th*  Balkans  should  b*  freely  elected  and 
truly  upcmsntatlva  at  th*  will  of  th*  peopi** 
Involvsd 

In  accordanc*  with  that  commltm*nt,  th* 
Unit«d  Sutss  later  annouaood  that  It  wottM 
not  reeognlas  any  gtrrsmmonta  In  those 
oountrles  until  they  war*  cunatitut*d  in  •«• 
cordanc*  with  th*  prinolpl**  agr**d  upon  at 
Talta.  n  dolinrod  oScial  warttlnt*  in  that 
ssnio  to  tiM  do  focto  authnrtttw  tBoro  ttt- 
suliod.  LMd  B^H*<hb*'  »t  <b*  UndOB  bmo%> 
lag  o(  tbo  OoUBttt  Bl  rorotgn  Ministers.  tBo 
OBItod  Blaloo  leek  Um  poaiiion  that  paai* 
troatlootould  not  b*  negotiated  with  th*  Bal- 
kan Btatss  until  r«pres*ntativ*  gov«rnm*ats 
had  b**n  rr**ly  •Isetsd  In  thoas  countrt**  Al 
!  conr»r*nc*  thii  r'VTnmfnt  furt 
It  plain  thst  It  intended  to  Insist  U( 
th*  right  of  Ptiiuo*  to  participate  in  th*  nago* 
tUUon  of  tb*  Balkan  poacs  troaUss. 
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BTRiteS  SHTTTS   VUWS 

Mr  Byrnes,  after  much  eloquent  lip  service 
to  the  cause  of  intemsttonal  democracy,  later 
sssured  us  that  It  was  because  of  the  inslst- 
snos  of  the  United  States  upon'  these  princi- 
ples that  the  London  meeting  broke  up  In 
failure. 

What  has  hsppened  since' 

At  the  Moscciw  meeting  Mr.  Byrnes  Hgreed 
that  the  United  Slates  would  recogntae  the 
Bulgarian  and  Rumanian  Oovemments  and 
negotiate  final  peace  treaties  with  them  pro- 
vided the  present  i^vemments  of  those  coun- 
each  added  to  their  CHbinets  two  mem> 
of  "democratic  parties"  not  presently 
ropresentsd  in  them,  and  gave  orrtain  pious 
asouranoea  as  to  the  way  In  v  bich  future 
elsetlona  would  be  conducted.  Under  exist- 
ing conditions  no  one  can  be  so  gullible  as  to 
believe  that  such  an  agreement  will  result  in 
the  creation  of  i^ovemntents  which  will  be 
either  truly  representative  or  disposed  to  hold 
free  elections. 

At  Moecow.  the  United  SUtes  sgrecd  thst 
Prance  sbotild  have  no  part  In  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  Balkan  peace  treaties  although 
I-Yancc  poaaeeaes  vital  interests  lu  the  eastern 
Msdlterraneah  and  In  the  Balkana. 

At  Moscow,  th  United  States  agreed  that 
the  final  European  peace  treaties  would  be 
dictated  solely  by  the  Big  Three.  There  Is 
no  smaller  member  of  the  United  Nations 
which  will  be  deluded  as  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  so-called  peace  conference  to  be 
held  before  May  1  next,  at  which  the  lesser 
powers  wtU  be  permitted  to  make  recom- 
mendations, but  win  be  given  no  assurance 
that  their  recommendations  will  be  adopted. 

The  course  now  followed  by  the  United 
Sutes  constitutes  s  complete  reversal  of 
what  this  Government  had  previously  main- 
tained. 

Can  It  be  eurprising  that  the  French  Oov- 
pi-nment  has  bluntly  asked  whether  the  so- 
called  peace  conference  is  summoned  merely 
to  ratify  decisions  already  ukeo  by  the  Big 
Three?  Or  that  It  serves  notice  ihsl  France 
is  "Interested  In  all  important  qucstlouf  coh- 
ccrnlng  Europe  or  any  region  whatever  of 
Exirope"? 

"MXXX    words"    CBAkOXS 

Have  we  any  reason  to  wonder  that  Pran- 
rols  Maurlac.  in  a  bitter  allocution  to  the 
FYench  people,  quotes  these  words  of  La 
Bruyere . 

"It  costs  the  powerful  so  little  to  bestow 
mere  words  upon  us.  and  their  power  mskes 
it  so  unnecessary  for  them  to  carry  out  the 
fine  promises  which  they  have  made,  that 
It  Is  really  true  modesty  on  their  pan  not  to 
make  even  more  sweeping  promises. " 

The  promises  previously  given  by  the 
United  sutes  that  It  was  determined  that 
free  and  representative  governments  were  to 
b  installed  In  the  occupied  countries  of 
Kurope,  and  that  It  was  solemnly  conamltted 
to  the  great  principle  of  "th*  sovereign  equal- 
ity of  all  natlooa.  great  or  small."  have  thus 
proven  to  be  mere  words.  The  smaller  pow- 
ers of  Kurope  and  the  lesser  powers  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  which.  In  the  days  of 
President  Ro^wevelt.  had  looked  wiih  such 
hop*  to  the  leadership  o'  the  United  SUtes 
m  the  creation  of  s  fre*  and  d*mocratlc 
world  order,  can  today  hav*  but  little  faith 
In  our  future  >rot**tatlons.  Our  recent  acta 
havf  clearly  beU*d  our  fine  words. 

Th*  United  State*  continues  to  possess 
the  Influence  In  world  affairs  which  I*  derlvsd 
iiom  Ita  mUiiary  might  and  from  Its  inat*« 
iini  reaouree*  But  the  moral  Influenos 
whtoh  It  pomsss»d  durina  th*  wsr  years  b** 
ealiso  oC  th*  ball*(  that  this  Ouverniuent  w«s 
rt»tarwitn*d  tn  Burp<irt  thna*  prinrlplM  which 
are  indispenaabl*  if  •  peacsrul  world  li  to  b* 
eatabhahed    la   rnpldiv   vantkhlng 

It  «n\il(i  b*  far  better  Ut  rsfmln  from  gtv> 
Ing  aaaursnre*.  bovtvor  noWt  they  may  be, 
than  to  rait  to  earry  thtm  '^  Jt.  I^ir  iht 
UnMod  Btstsa  rannot  tMrelM  liny  •fftctm 
iMdtnhip  until  sU  notlont  kno«  that  It 
means  whtt  It  says. 


Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  16.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkco&o.  I  Include  herewith  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  in  presenting 
Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz.  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  as  the  honored  guest  at  a  "Salute 
to  Scott  Field"  testimonial  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Belleville  *I11.)  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  address  follows: 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  have  the  assign- 
ment which  has  been  bestowed  upon  me  to- 
night. Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  I  was 
a  private  In  the  ranks  of  the  Army  And 
now  I  have  the  privilege  of  introducing  to  a 
heme  audience  one  of  the  Army's  highest 
ranking  olBrers. 

In  America  such  incidents  are  not  un- 
common. In  fact,  they  are  so  commonplace 
we  hardly  ihink  anything  of  them.  Yet, 
there  Is  some  Importimce  that  should  be  at- 
tached to  them 

They  show  the  greatness  of  America.  They 
show  that  here  democracy  really  works.  That 
in  time  of  war.  and  In  time  of  peace,  all  men 
work  and  serve  together  to  preserve  that 
democracy.  We  differ  In  opinions  on  many 
subjects  and  on  many  occasions,  but  when 
the  majority  casts  Its  decision  we  get  to- 
gether to  work  In  the  interest  of  the  Nation. 

But  America's  greatness  came  through  bard 
struggle.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the  same 
way.  We  must  realize  good  things  are  not 
easily  obtained  and  they  are  not  easily  held 
after  we  have  obtained  them. 

We  have  peace  now.  but  to  hold  that  peace 
we  must  work.  And  It  is  not  enough  to  work 
among  ourselves,  we  must  work  with  all  the 
people  of  the  world  to  hold  that  peace. 
Without  world  cooperation  there  Isn't  any- 
thing we  can  look  forward  to  but  world 
destruction.  We  must  appeal  to  the  hearts 
and  reasons  of  sll  men  for  a  mutual  under- 
standing that  will  preserve  the  peace  we 
have  won  at  such  a  great  cost. 

If  you  speak  ill  of  your  neighbor  long 
enough  he  will  begin  to  speak  HI  about  you. 
The  climax  of  word  argtiments  Ls  usually 
physical  cla.sh.  Let  us  speak  kindly  of  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  world  today,  so 
they  may  regard  us  kindly  and  be  interested 
In  Joining  with  us  In  securing  the  peace. 

America  has  the  power  to  lead  the  way  and 
to  encourage  all  other  nations  to  hold  sectire- 
ly  the  peace  of  the  world.  Let  us  hope  that 
(>owrr  will  be  used  wisely  In  the  formation  of 
postwar  policies  among  nations. 

In  peacetime  our  armed  forces  are  smsU  In 
number  and  in  equipment.  Too  little  atten- 
tion Is  paid  to  them.  It  Is  nothing  short  of  a 
ralrad*  that  they  develop  Into  victorious 
forces  In  time  of  war.  Someone  I*  rsm>on- 
alble  for  such  nilradea.  W*  honor  hert  to* 
night  on*  of  th*  handful  of  m*u  who  through 
the  years  of  paac*  give  th*lr  thought  to  any 
emergency  whli;h  might  urlss  to  ondangcr  our 
national  security.  We  ar*  fortuuat*  thst  the 
men  who  direct  our  armed  furoes  ar*  not  miU> 
tartits.  but  sr*  ps«oo>lovtnfl  Amartoana  who 
much  prtftr  that  tha  oocaator  would  navsr 
ooma  when  thev  had  to  be  leadeis  lu  war. 
But  w*  are  thnnxful  that  when  the  ortsla  waa 
here  they  ^«e  to  th*  heightn  ttnd  gav*  to  our 
srinii  t  he  kin«l  nf  lendrriihlp  thut  hat  both  OUT 
American  h*iltug*  oinr*  our  first  OomBUlRdor 
In  Chief.  Oeorta  Waahlngton. 

Bcntt  Field.  ialteTUIe,  and  sdjolnliif  com- 
munitiea  are  BODMVd  by  th*  praaence  of  our 


distinguished  visitor.  A  West  Pointer,  our 
giiest  began  his  active  duty  In  the  Army  In 
1916.  HiS  career  has  been  an  outstanding 
one  since.  He  served  In  Prance  In  command 
of  the  Thirty-first  Aero  Squadron  and  on 
ether  assignments  In  World  War  I. 

He  is  a  pioneer  in  the  Army  Air  roroee.  hav- 
ing continued  his  active  duty  in  the  air  serv- 
ices since  World  t\ar  1.  His  commande  in- 
cluded Kelly  Field  and  Ellington  Pleld.  Tex., 
and  his  achievements  In  the  development  of 
aircraft  for  military  use  are  too  numerous  to 
mention.  He  has  been  one  of  the  key  men 
in  his  arm  of  the  service  since  its  creation. 

In  January  1942  he  was  assigned  Chief  of 
Air  Forces  Combat  Command  in  Washington. 
In  March  1942  he  was  aligned  to  headquar- 
ters. Army  Air  Forces  st  Boiling  Field,  Wash- 
ington, and  in  May  of  the  same  year  he  be- 
came commanding  general  of  the  Eighth 
Air  Force. 

In  July  1942  he  was  sent  to  the  European 
theater  of  operations.  In  November  1942  he 
ijecame  commanding  general  of  the  north- 
western African  air  force  and  In  March  1943 
he  assumed  command  of  all  United  States 
Army  Air  Forces  in  the  north  African  cam- 
paign. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  recall  the  record 
he  set  in  command  of  the  United  States 
strategic  Air  Force  in  the  European  theater 
through  the  h>-rd  struggle  from  January  1944 
to  the  close  of  the  war  in  Europe.  His  leader- 
ship In  that  battle  of  the  air  which  t>rought 
ultimate  victory  to  our  arms  bas  been  recog- 
nlxed  throiighout  the  world  and  many  special 
honors  have  come  to  him.  His  long  years 
of  experience  in  military  aviation  paid  divi- 
dends to  the  Nation  which  placed  so  much 
confldeuce  in  his  Judgment. 

In  June  1945  he  was  returned  to  service 
In  the  headquarters  of  the  Army  Air  Furoea 
but  within  a  mouth  was  assigned  to  transfer 
his  strategic  bombing  operations  to  the 
Pacific  He  Is  now  back  in  W».shln(?ton  and 
we  are  hopeful  that  his  vast  stole  of  aviation 
knowledge  wUl  l>e  of  service  to  our  country 
for  a  long  time. 

He  is  rated  a  command  pilot  and  a  combat 
observer— he  has  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  with  an  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Dis- 
tinmiished  Flying  Cross  and  the  Legion  of 
Merit. 

But  more  than  all  these  he  has  the  thanks 
of  the  people  of  America  for  a  Job  well  done. 
It  is  my  great  privilege  and  I  am  honored 
to  present  to  you  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz. 


Tke  Montana  Method 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesdttti,  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  MonUna.  Mr. 
Spfftker,  I  hbve  spoken  many  times  on 
th«  outfitandinf  bond  record  made  by 
Montana  durlrm  the  course  of  the  vari- 
ous drives,  We  are  proud  of  the  con- 
tribution our  State  h«.^  made  and  we 
think  that  the  team  which  conducted 
all  th«  loan  campalini  U  outsUndlng 
because  of  the  hard  work,  cooperation, 
and  palrioUsm  tbty  havt  shown.  Tho 
men  who  directed  the  aeUvit4es  In  Mon- 
tana were  A,  T,  Hibbiml,  iCif  Hrlrna: 
Bill  Bartley.  of  OiTst  Palis;  and  Fred 
Martin,  of  QfMi  Palls,         ^ 

Mr.  apetlnr.  undtr  unanimous  ron- 
sent.  Z  am  inserting  in  the  Rbcosd  an 
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Method,  taken 
Ifinute    Man    of 


OranUnf  that  OongrM*  !■  no*  to  eOclest 
as  u  ml0n  te.  1  tlitiik  ti-s  high  tioM  aoBMoe 
put  thm  btam*  trtktn  It  bilaatfl:  <te  ^^ 


I  by  taUBf 

lout  toy 

m  tb*  tn*  StsM  to  adklevB  tlw  B 

tn  tb*  VWtcry  Laao. 

____^  tto  raeofd  at  •»•  s«ni«bt.  h^vlnt 

ia«~te|tb*  Ibttd.  Povvtto.  rtftb.  Sixtb.  and 

On  tb«  openlzig  day  of 


an 


toral 

vbo 


pnc- 

vttboot 
cak* 

Imliirilin  of  each  drtvc  Cbainnan 

a  banker  tn  nalma   baa  eon- 

•  a«Wa  of  tan  l-<toy  ■■aUnfti  u>  lay 

attar  tlM  atnn,  aaat- 

ha«a  baaa  a  ouittar  ol 

A 

Itctia  vttfla.  witb 
cooatica  printed  tn  T»d  wW^  fca<  al- 
tbatr  qoocaa.     tba  cowtlaa 
tn  tb«  roatcr  at  aucccaaful 

•ttmuUted  that 
to 
to 
of 
walTlaf  to  boy 
loan  caaapatfca  tn  Montana  hava 

toy  tba  aaina  team.  Cbatnnaa  Wtty- 

at  cawcnii  at  Great   ralla; 

H.  ■•rtley.  bow  the  vtee  chairman: 

J:  Matin   who.  after  a  turn  wtth 

la  nov  tiM  aiatuUfe  director. 

caned  the 

of  tta  mineral  and  agrtetil- 
vwdth.  bat  tta  pnaM  aaaet  la  lU  people. 
(ITC  more  than  they  demand. 


D 


T> 


are 


Da  Taw  Want  Erraad  Boys  or 
Latraakori? 
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HON.  JAMES  A.  ROE 
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Wednesday.  January  IS.  1946 
fir.  ROE  of  New  York.    Mr   Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  iHfuexX  in  the  Ricoaa  an  article  which 
_^  m  the  American  magazine  en- 

ttUid  "Do  You  Want  Errand  Boys  or 
iMi^makimf"  by  a  former  Member  of  this 
e.  Matthew  J.  Merrin : 
too  wAirt  caaAKs  aora  oa  LAwuAKn»y 
(Bf  Mitthew  J  Merrttt.  former  United  8ute« 
DUtlTe  trom  Hew  Torki 
Tt^  ta  open  aeaasB  on  Confreaa.  Every 
-J«cfc  or  Jill  wlM  eanld  get  a  publlahrr. 
it  alamp,  or  a  aawed-oC  ahotfim  haa 
a  eraok  at  the  Hattoa'a  iaauialaii. 
before  tn  ow  hlaton  hav*  the  aleeted 
tatlvea  of  the  people  been  ao  TtllHed. 
led.  and  diatruated  by  the  people  who 
ThoOMnda  o(  words  have  tteen 
penny  poet  cards.  In  newspapers, 
sod  IS 


ref^r  to  the  Smate  of  tht  United 
t^M  Houae  of  Rapraaentattvee  as  "the  XUna- 
Ounderbeada"  or  "the  Monkey  Houae" 
to  aaaure  a  writer's  popularity.    8ome 

crttlca  maks   helpful 
are  simply  abualre.    But  all  of 
that  the  men  who  come  to 
incompetenu.  loafers,  or  worse. 


If  iiHliiiBi  of  the  ctoataetar  of  our  national 
Le^tslatura  isluatifiad.  thaa  aurriy  the  pcopto 
who  chooaeflta  Membcra  abooM  come  m  for 
thetr  aliare  of  It     If  you  were  to  buy  s  houae 
the  way  you  aelact  your  BcpreaentaUrca  In 
OoegreM.   you'd  aeknowtodffe  that  yoo  de- 
aerved  to  fH  stuaf.    Bafora  tba  rcnl-eatate 
afent  fot  your  name  on  a  contract,  you 
vould  aatlafy  yourself  that  the  plumMng  and 
furnace  were  tn  worktof  order  and  that  the 
roof  dldnt  leak.    But  the  arera^  American 
doamit  bother  to  know  the  man  or  womaii 
he  send!  to  WiMhtaftOB  to  ojake  Uws  wtalch 
vfll  naack  the  uvea  of  htmaalf  and  hla  f  amUy. 
the  eoadoet  of  hla  boatncaa.  hla  bank  bal- 
ance, and  the  security  of  hU  later  years 

Chances  are  100  to  1  that  be  makes  no 
attempt  to  Inform  himself  of  hts  Congreaa- 
man's  vtewa  on  domeatw  laaoaa  or  on  the 
poattlon  the  Unltad  BUtaa  rtMNild  take  in 
world  aftUra.  Be  eotaa  tba  atraigbt  party 
tlcke:.  fherk»"t  namia  of  camthtatea  who  are 
aa  much  strangers  to  him  aa  the  naUeos  of 
Guam.  This  at  a  Ume  when  In  both  Bouaaa 
of  Qjiicreaa  the  roU  on  major  tasiiea  Is  dl- 
ndec'  by  the  way  men  think,  not  t>y  thetr 
party  afillatlooa.  Tbe  wonder  is  tbst  this 
ptg-ln-a-pofta  system  producaa  so  many  able 
and  mtelllflaBt  taglrtatata. 

When  the  voter  dlacorers  that  the  candl- 
dau  he  wnda  to  Waahlngton  srtth  blind  and 
imiHwatliifiliid  approval  docs  not  repreeent 
hU  own  views,  he  feels  no  self-reproach. 
What,  be  asks,  can  you  expect  of  a  blankety- 
t4»t>>  politician'*  Actually,  he  expects  s  lot. 
If  other  thln^i.  he  expects  his  Con^r^as- 
to  to*  a  aodal  atiiUe  worker,  banker. 
It  afcncy.  father-con  feasor,  and  er- 
rand boy.  He  expects  bis  Congressman  to 
get  bis  son  out  of  the  Army,  to  get  the  price 
of  milk  or  steel  boosted,  to  get  him  s  date 
with  Jeanette  MacOonald.  and  to  get  his 
widowed  Aunt  Susan  a  job. 

If  Aunt  Susan  and  Uncle  Wed  arrive  In 
waahlngton  on  their  uppers.  It  is  ndt  unusual 
for  the  Congrcaaman  to  provide  them  with  a 
pair  of  shoea.  a  winter  overcoat,  or  a  hotel 
room  for  tbelr  Job-bunting  expedition  And 
If  they  fall  to  land  a  Job.  more  often  than 
not  It  Is  the  Congreaaman  who  pays  their 
train  fare  home.  One  of  my  collra<7\iea  kept 
an  account  of  one  yetir'a  expenditures  tat 
charity  to  bia  constltuenU.  It  amounted  to 
•2  800. 

It  Is  popularly  believed  thst  anyone  who 
goe^  Into  politics  U  too  lazy  to  support  hlm- 
••If  In  "jrlvate  industry.  In  a  recent  poll  the 
parenU  of  hlgh-echool-age  boys  were  asked 
whether  they  wanted  their  sons  to  go  Into 
politics.  None  of  them  did.  One  woman 
went  so  far  as  to  say.  "No:  I  want  my  son  to 
go  to  work."  This  attitude  is  consistently 
reflected  In  the  demands  constituents  make 
upon  their  Ciiinimimin's  time. 

When  the  average  citizen  vlsiu  bis  Con- 
grcaaman In  Waahlngton  he  feels  privileged 
to  require  that  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
shall  be  devoted  to  blm  After  a  leisurely 
dlsctiaalon  of  bis  dllBcultlea  with  some  Gov- 
ernment bureau,  be  frequently  stiggests  that 
the  naigT— msn  should  visit  the  bureau 
with  htm  to  personally  appeal  hla  case.  After 
that  he  siig|«st8  lunch,  and  ta  hurt  If  his  heat 
declines  Luncheon  ovtr  he  announcaa  that 
he  has  nothing  to  do  the  rest  of  the  day.  and 
If  the  Congraaeman  cannot  dvrtaa  aooit  an- 
tertalnment  which  appeala  to  hta  vlaltor.  he 
Is  stuck  with  him  for  sxK>ther  hour  or  two. 
uaually  given  to  a  recital  of  the  constituent's 
peraonal  problems,  interlarded  with  home- 
town goaalp.  It  la  obvloua  that  the  caller 
thlnka  that,  like  hlmaelf.  hU  represenuuve 
In  Washington  has  nothing  else  to  do. 

Believe  me.  yo\ir  Congreawman  works  hard 
at  hla  Job.  The  Incidence  of  heart  dlseaae  In 
the  SenaU  and  House  of  RepreaenUtlvea  la 
grim  evidence  that  the  Members  of  t>oth 
Hotises  are  overworked.     The  average  Con- 


to  one  major  eoBaaittaa 

wbldi  maeta  toar  or  five  tlmea  a  week  tram 
10  In  the  morning  until  noon  or  1  o'clock. 
wben  the  Leglalature  convenes.  He  belongs 
to  three  or  more  minor  commltteea  which 
meet  less  frequently.  Prom  the  middle  of 
the  day  untU  6  or  6  he  attends  debatea  on  the 
floor  of  the  Bouac  or  Senate  and  dlacuaaaa 
l^jfiatton  with  his  eoHeaf^wa  in  cloak-room 


When  tbe  rnwniiaainiin  can  manage  a  quiet 
evening  at  hone  be  take*  along  a  brief  caae 
bolgUv  with  committee  reports  and  new  leg- 
liteTVnii  More  often  be  must  sttend  t>an- 
^■•ta  gtvcn  by  civic,  labor,  and  industrial 
orfaBMatkms.  or  late  mectlnCB  with  hla  cd- 
Iti^liaa  to  discuss  legislative  strategy.  Week 
cmto  he  tries  bopcleaaly  to  bring  hla  corre- 
apondence  up  to  date. 

Moat  Ccogreeamen  receive  from  78  to  100 
letters  a  day  from  their  constltuenU  A 
veteran  wanu  to  know  why  be  haant  yet 
received  hla  pension  There  are  a  docen  or 
more  letters  from  constituents  who  hsve  been 
enlisted  by  pressure  groups  and  who  demand 
to  know  how  their  Oongrcasmac  will  vote  on 
various  bills  Another  doaen  or  so  letters  sak 
for  copies  of  Department  of  Agriculture  tml- 
letlns  and  other  Government  pubUcatlona.- 
A  hopeful  author  sends  tbe  manuscript  of 
her  novel  with  the  request  that  it  he  copy- 
righted. A  home-town  morallat  wanU  to 
know  If  it's  true  thst  her  Congressman  has  a 
bar  in  his  Waahlngton  apartment 

The  Coogreaaman's  mail  bag  is  welehted 
with  letters  of  this  kind,  msny  of  which  re- 
qtilre  the  exchange  of  half  a  doTen  phone 
calls  and  letters  with  Government  agencies, 
and  the  more  persuasive  letter  writers  imply 
broadly  that  if  they  do  not  get  the  right 
answer  they  will  have  their  revenge  at  the 
polls. 

Obviously,  there  U  little  time  left  for  the 
CongroMman  to  Inform  himself  about  the 
thousanda  of  hills  which  are  introduced  at 
each  session  of  the  Senate  and  House.  When 
I  first  vrent  to  Washington.  I  remember  ask- 
ing one  of  my  senior  colleagu<w  what  he 
thought  of  an  Important  p.ece  of  legislation 
on  which  we  were  voting  He  said.  "I  haven't 
hart  time  to  read  It."  Nevertheless,  he  voted 
for  the  bill.  When  you  realize  that  t>etween 
8.000  and  13.000  bills  are  Introduced  each 
session,  it  is  apparent  that  lawmaking  is  a 
full-time  ]ob  Nearly  10.000  bills  were  intro- 
duced In  the  last  seaslon  of  Congress,  and 
1.500  were  reported  out  of  committee 

It  bas  been  proposed  that  congressional 
machinery  should  t>e  modernized,  the  num-  . 
ber  of  committees  reduced,  and  that  Con- 
greaamen  should  be  given  adequate  staffs,  so 
that  they  may  have  more  time  tor  the  Job 
they  were  sent  to  Waahlngton  to  do.  Such 
reforms  would  be!p.  but  so  long  as  Members 
of  Congress  are  required  by  their  constituents 
to  spend  90  percent  of  tbelr  time  at  trivial 
chorea,  under  compulsion  of  political  dla- 
favor.  no  amount  of  streamlining  will  make 
it  poaaible  for  the  legislative  branch  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  It  was  created 

There  can  be  little  understanding  of  the 
real  responsibilities  of  Congress  by  ladles  of 
the  garden  club  who  call  thetr  Coiogressman 
from  Waahlngton  to  make  t- wards  at  tbe  an- 
nual petunia  exhibition,  by  the  constituent 
who  sends  his  Congreaaman  a  model  of  his 
latest  Invention  and  aaks  to  have  it  patented, 
by  the  Job-seeker  from  my  own  dlatrlct  who 
got  at  least  SO  of  his  mend.i  to  write  urging 
me  to  help  blm  get  employment,  or  by  the 
voter  who  asked  me  to  send  him  a  copy  oX 
the  World  Almanac. 

Newcomers  to  Capitol  Hill  charged  with 
ambition  and  enthusiasm  are  quickly  dis- 
couracad  toy  these  unending  saUlsb  demanda. 
The  eynlctam  with  which  people  regard  their 
Repreaentatlvca  In  Waahlngton  Is  matched  by 
th-)  cynlciam  with  which  their  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  come  to  regard  them.  This  ts  Ulua- 
trated  by  a  popular  cloak  loom  story: 

A  candidate  for  reelection  waa  dlstreaaart 
to  find  that  one  of  his  oldest  friends  was  not 
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supporting  him  in  the  campaign.    When  they 
met.  the  Congressman  asked  for  an  explana- 
tion.    "Jim."  he  said.  "1  can't  believe  you're 
not  going  to  vote  for  me.     What  does  thia 
mean?     You    must    have    forgotten    all    I've 
done  for  you.     Remember  your  Uncle  Jake? 
Well.     I    got     him     appointed     postmaster, 
dldnt  I?" 
The  voter  admitted  this. 
"And  I  got  your  wife's  brother  tbe  rural 
mail  route,  didn't  I?" 
"Yup."  agreed  the  \'Oter. 
"And    your   son.   Billy."   the   Congressman 
persisted,  "I  got  him  an  appointment  to  West 
Point." 

"That's  so."  said  his  friend  grudgingly. 
"But  you  ain't  done  nothing  for  me  lately." 
One  of  my  colleagues,  who  bad  never  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  lawmaker,  was  re- 
turned to  Congress  for  more  than  20  years  by 
his  constituency.  He  never  felled  to  answer 
their  letters.  He  wrote  them  friendly  notes 
on  their  birthdays,  sent  them  post  cards 
when  he  traveled  out  of  tbe  country,  and 
unfailingly  expreased  bis  sympathy  for  the 
farmer  whose  silo  bui-ned  (*own  or  the  grocer 
whose  till  was  emptied  by  thieves.  He  is  a 
throwback  to  the  early  days  of  our  history, 
when  we  were  an  isolated  nation  of  small 
communities  wtth  small  interests.  He  can- 
not mature  in  public  service  until  his  home- 
folks  grow  up  to  take  thetr  place  as  world 
citizens. 

The  final  and  decl&lve  power  in  our  system 
of  government  is  granted  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  elected  ofSclsls,  particularly  legisla- 
tors. Theae  lawmakers  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power. 
If  they  fail  we  must  resign  ourselves  to  some 
form  of  executive  control. 

Representative  goverrunent  will  survive 
only  if  Congress  continues  as  the  chief 
policy-making  branch  of  government.  It 
will  not  survive  if  Congressmen  vote  with 
blocs  and  yield  to  pressiu-e  groups  because 
their  calendars  are  too  crowded  with  the 
affairs  of  individual  constituents  to  allow 
them  time  to  study  legislation.  It  will  not 
survive  If.  when  we  the  people  speak,  we 
ask  favors  for  ourselves  without  regard  lo 
the  national  interest,  if  we  compel  Congress 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  Jobs  iu  constituents 
want  done  Instead  of  In  terms  of  national 
welfare. 

The  people  are  willing  to  give  Congresa  the 
responsibility  for  curing  unemployment,  for 
adapting  our  domestic  economy  and  national 
policies  to  new  world  conditions.  They  are 
willing  to  trust  it  with  their  money  and  their 
lives.  But  they  are  not  willing  to  take  it 
seriotisly. 

Congressmen  are  regarded  as  comic-strip 
characters  given  to  windy  harangues  on  local 
power  projects,  with  which  they  lull  their 
colleagues  to  sleep.  They  are  regaided  •« 
servants,  not  of  the  public  but  of  the  indi- 
vidual voter.  They  are  underpaid  and  over- 
worked. Because  their  salaries  are  paid  by 
the  Goverrunent  it  Is  assumed  that  they 
aren't  worth  their  salt.  They  are  burdened 
wtth  tasks  to  which  an  efDclent  business 
manager  would  assign  an  office  t)oy — and 
threatened  with  political  defeat  If  they 
demur. 

Yet  these  are  the  men  to  whom  the  world 
looks  for  peace.  Whether  your  children  vrlil 
go  to  war  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  peace 
confirmed  by  the  men  and  women  you  have 
sent  to  Congress.  Without  their  coopera- 
tion and  consent,  a?  we  discovered  in  1919. 
there  can  tie  no  respite  from  the  dying.  Im- 
poverishment, and  wearlne.'a  of  war 

In  his  speech  to  Congress  after  Yalta,  the 
1.  U  President  aooeevelt  aaid.  "The  queatlon 
of  whether  my  long  Journey  is  to  be  entirely 
fruitful  or  not  lies  to  s  great  extent  In  your 
hands.  For  unless  you  here  In  the  Halls  of 
the  American  Confess— with  the  support  of 
the  Americsui  people — concur  in  the  general 
eoncluaions  ieached  at  Yalta  and  give  them 
your  active  support,  the  meeting  will  not 
have  produced  las  In-j  results." 


This  is  a  challenge  to  our  greatest  wisdom. 
But  our  greatest  wisdom  cannot  k>e  enlisted 
to  meet  the  challenge  so  long  as  honor  and 
security  are  denied  to  men  In  public  service. 
The  strongest  urge  of  nearly  every  human 
being  is  to  have  the  approval  of  his  fellow- 
men.  If  this  approval  goes  to  the  business- 
man, then  our  bright  young  men  will  go  into 
business.  If  It  goea  to  the  politician,  they 
will  go  Into  politlca. 

Upon  his  return  from  Moscow.  Brio  John- 
ston. President  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  said  admiringly  of  Mikoyan, 
the  People's  Commissar  for  Foreign  Trade, 
"He  is  highly  Intelligent.  He'd  be  prominent 
In  any  country.  In  America  he'd  be  a  big 
businessman  or  Industrialist."  The  implica- 
tions of  that  statement  are  clear. 

So  long  as  "politician"  is  a  word  of  derision 
and  contempt .  btisiness  will  continue  to  at- 
tract oiu-  "highly  Intelligent"  young  men. 
Unless  political  llfo  Is  made  equally  attrac- 
tive to  thtm,  our  domestic  future  and  the 
hope  of  world  peace  are  threatened. 

The  aver&lon  Americans  have  to  govern- 
ment is  outdated.  In  the  days  of  the  fron- 
tier, men  were  a  law  unto  themselves.  Be- 
fore the  First  World  War.  people  were  so  In- 
tent upon  developing  our  natural  resources 
that  they  Ignored  government.  They  could 
afford  to.  The  need  was  for  men  who  would 
risk  their  lives  In  unbroken  wilderness,  for 
speculators  and  businessmen  who  would  risk 
their  money  to  open  uncharted  veins  of  our 
national  wealth.  There  was  little  need  for 
good  government,  or  for  honest  and  capable 
politicians. 

Today  we  need  the  talent  that  has  contrib- 
uted to  making  this  a  great  industrial  na- 
tion to  make  this  a  stable  and  peaceful 
world.  We  need  men  with  wisdom  and  cour- 
age to  make  us  pre-eminent  In  world  affairs 
as  we  are  Industrially.  The  scarcity  of  such 
men  In  public  life  ts  one  of  the  greatest 
we&knesties  tn  our  Nation. 

We  must  induce  Into  the  service  of  our 
Government  the  most  capable  young  men  in 
America.  They  must  be  rewarded  in  prestige 
and  pay  comparable  to  that  enjoyed  by 
brokers,  engineers,  doctors,  and  manufac- 
turers. Unless  young  men  of  vision  and 
understanding  attack  the  problems  of  domes- 
tic readjustment  and  world  reorganization, 
we  shall  have  failed  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
history. 

It  U  not  enough  for  America  to  give  Diesel 
engines  and  alms  to  the  world.  The  world 
needs  our  boldness,  our  imsginatlon,  our 
genius — in    political   leadership. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  Congressmen  should 
be  elected  for  a  single  term  of  6  years,  the 
same    as   Senators.     As    It    1b    now,    a   Con- 
gressman spends  his  first  year  in  ofllce  show- 
ing proper  gratitude  to  his  constituents  for 
having  elected  htm  and  the  second  year  try- 
ing to  win  enough  votes  to  get  reelected.    At 
the  end  of  2  years  the  average  Congressman 
has  learned  the  ropes.     If  he  Is  not  returned 
for  another  term,  the  time  he  has  spent  In 
Wasliington  ts  wasted.     Voters  wotild  think 
twice  al>out  the  qualifications  of  their  Rep- 
resenUtlvee  If  they  realized  that  they  were 
selecting  men  and  women  who  would  become 
their  spokesmen  in  Washington  for  6  years. 
Limiting  congressional  service  to  a  single 
term  would  clear  the  legislative  branch  of 
dead  wood   and  give  more  young  men  and 
wdtaaen  an  opportunity  to  help  make  repre- 
■•ntative  government   work.     Their   under- 
standing of  government  would  spread  to  their 
ooaununltles  and  colleagues  when  they  went 
home,  and  Waahlngton  would  no  longer  seem 
remote  and  mysterious  to  moet  Americans,  as 
it  does  now. 

If  Congress  is  to  l>e  revivified,  seniority 
rules  must  lie  abolished,  and  only  those  Con- 
gressmen who  have  demonstrated  qualities 
of  leadership  and  a  grasp  of  legislative  prob- 
lems should  be  rewarded  with  positions  of 
influence. 

Having  selected  good  men.  and  freed  them 
from   political   pressure    by  the   single-term 


rule,  we  should  pay  them  at  least  $35,000  a 
year.  Each  Congressman  should  have  an 
assistant  whose  entire  time  would  l>e  devoted 
to  the  personal  affairs  of  coiutituents.  ao  that 
the  Congressman  himself  need  not  t>e  di- 
verted from  the  Job  of  lawmaking. 

Only  a  vigorous  and  Informed  Congress 
can  save  this  country  from  the  paralyzing 
growth  of  bureaucracy  and  protect  it  In  its 
world  relations.  On?y  the  Intelligent  self- 
interest  of  the  voting  public  can  recreate  a 
Federal  Congress  of  men  and  women  who  are 
carefully  selected,  decently  paid,  and  liber- 
ated for  the  vital  tasks  which  face  them. 


Montaaa's  OutsUnding  Reclamationitt 
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or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
happy  to  put  into  the  Record  an  aiticle 
from  the  Miles  City  Star.  Miles  City, 
Mont.,  containing  a  tribute  to  Mr.  O.  S. 
Warden,  of  Great  Fails.  Mont 
■  As  newspaper  publisher  and  citlaen, 
Mr.  Warden  has  contributed  untiringly 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  Montana's  and 
the  Nation's  advancement.  We  of  Mon- 
tana owe  him  much  and  we  are  proud 
that  we  can  produce  one  such  as  him. 
Words  cannot  express  adequately  the  love 
and  admiration  of  Montana's  citizens  for 
this  outstanding  man.  It  is  our  hope 
that  he  will  be  with  us  for  many  years, 
to  guide  and  advise  us  so  that  we  may 
grow  soundly,  steadily,  and  progressively. 

MONTANA'S     Otrr9TAWBIlVG     IWClAMATtOmBT 

We  have  recently  been  In  attendance  at 
the  fourteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  an  organ- 
ization bom  In  the  stUl  vivid  days  of  the 
worst  depression  this  country  has  experi- 
enced In  its  relatively  short  life.  The  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  came  Into 
existence  in  those  dark  days,  as  a  sort  of  self- 
defense  group  for  the  17  arid  Western  States 
of  the  Union.  While  the  national  .-eclama- 
tlon  act  had  been  in  effect  as  a  law  of  the 
land  since  1902.  the  pressing  conditions  of 
the  depression  were  bringing  about  a  drastic 
and  gradual  throttling  of  the  activities  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Eastern  Con- 
gressmen, under  the  pressure  of  their  in- 
dustrial constituents  who  wanted  more  broad 
and  butter  In  the  eastern  sections  which  did 
not  produce  that  br^d  and  butter,  were  con- 
stantly raiding  congressional  appropriations 
made  for  reclamation  and  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  the  West  True,  this  was  a  short- 
sighted policy;  a  policy  of  literally  kiUlng  the 
goose  that  was  laying  the  golden  eggs  of  food 
for  the  distraught  eastern  cities.  But  Con- 
gressmen are  not  always  free  from  short - 
slgtatedneas.  Quite  dfun  they  do  kill  the 
goose. 

It  was  under  theae  unhappy  circumstances 
that  the  NaUonal  Reclamation  Association 
came  into  existence.  'Mr.  O.  S.  Warden,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Great  PalU  Tribune,  attended 
that  forlorn  and  almost  hopeleas  meeting, 
which  was  held  In  Salt  Lake  aty.  An  or- 
ganlaaUon  was  perfected;  n  little  money  was 
gcraped— and  that  la  reaUy  the  word— to- 
gether to  maintain  a  1-man  ofllce  In  Waah- 
lngton. which  would  look  alter  the  Interests 
of  the  reclamation  areas  of  the  17  Western 
States.   And  from  that  humble  beginning  the 
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emrrted  on  with  varying  de^reca  of 


of  the    17  Statea  waa  entitled   to   1 
on  the  board  of  dlreciur&  of 
._Jon.  which   in   turn  elected   the 
Mr     Warden    represented    Montana 
board  for  10  years  and  became  the 
president   of   the    or^Hnlzatlon.     Not 
t.  be  served  as  president  for  9  years. 
wbleh  time   his   name   came   to   be 
Ihnw^rnit  the  length  and  breadth  vt 
ttem  SUtca  aa  a  conaunt  and  willing 
for  more  and  more  and  greater  and 
appropriations  for  irrigation  and  rec- 
He  spent  his  own  money   travel- 
and   forth   to   Washington   In   the 
of  this  arid  region      As  time  went 
Reclamation    As^ociatior    set    up    a 
hntfpet  to  cover  its  activities  anc  ac- 
voluntary     donations     to     meet     it. 
the  Items  of  the  budget  were  ta.OOO 
traveling  expenses  of  the  president.     But 
wfsrden  never  took  a  penny  of  that  ap- 
and  at  the  end  of  ei»ch  year  it 
^med    back    toward    -    small    surplua 
the    association    was    accumulating, 
that,  but  many  times  he  dug  into 
n    pocket  to   meet   the  $1,000  asaeas- 
made    upon    Montana   as   Its   share    in 
.Ing  the  national  organization.     Some- 
he  waa  reimbursed  by   late  conlrlbu- 
within   the  State;    sometimes  he   waa 
And  all  that  went  on  for  the  greater 
i)f  the  14  years  of  the  life  of  the  Na- 
Reclamation    Aasociatlon      Such    waa 
ith  of  O  8   Warden  in  reclamation  and 
was  hta  foreaight  into  the  poaalbUitlca 
t  raclamatlon  could  and  would  do  for 
like   MonUna.   with    iU   vast   agri- 
resources      That  faith  and  that  vl- 
today  bearing  fruit  In  every  State  at 
'  ITcst      All    over    Montana,    reclamation 
1  Tigatlon  projects  are  under  way.  brlng- 
x'ater  to  more  and   more   thirsty   acres 
will    and   are    producing    new    wealth 

it  crops  in  this  hitherto  drought- 

•rca      Other    States    uf    North    and 

Dakota.   Kansas,    and    Nebraska    will 

cause  to  extoU  the  name  of  O.  S.JWarden 

that    name    shall     have     baoome    a 


000  000  people  of  this  greatest  nation  of  aU 
nations. 

Yes.  O  S  Warden,  of  Great  Falls,  la  one  of 
the  •■glania  of  reclamation"  In  the  West  and 
well  entitled  to  take  hi.  place  aloni^sirte  of 
those  who  have  labored  In  the  same  work  for 
the  paat  43  years 

Montana  is  proud  of  his  work  in  the  Na- 
tional .Reclamation  Association  and  the 
United  Statea  is  better  fed  and  better  clothed 
because  of  his  efforts  We  hope  that  the 
-ndamatlon  interests  may  long  have  the 
banattk  of  his  wise  and  effective  counsel  in  all 
matters  looking  to  the  development  of  tlMM 
many  Western  States. 


wn 

high 

to  attend 
lama  uon 
dlaoo  uragement 


|0Od 


lie  Interested  in  reclamation  since  knee- 
to  a  hop  toad,  we  had  not  had  occasion 
the  mastlnga  of  the  National  Rec- 
Aaaoctatlon    In    Its   early    years   of 
t  and  despair      Bu*    tor  some 
past  now  we  have  had  the  pleaaure  and 
of  so  attending  and  meeting  many 
men   who  have  lived   through   thoae 
since  1931  with  Mr   Warden     On    boss 
we   have    heard    them   speak   elo- 
ol  the  "giants  of  reclamation":   the 
who  first  conceived  of  the  reclamation 
and  who  fougb'   to  bring  tho  Oovsm- 
around  to  the  viewpoint  that  It  was  for 
if  the  Nation  to  develop  these  west- 
grlcultural  land.'*. 

the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  aaao- 

in  Denver,  O    S.  Warden  stepped  out 

long  and  active  roll  as  a  director  and 

of  the  organization.     For  10  years 

been  the  Montana  director  thereof; 

years  Its  hard-working  president.     And 

connection  and  at  this  time  we  salute 

Warden  aa  one  of  those  "giants  of  rec- 

thoae  men  of  the  West  who  took 

viewpoint  to  Washiiigton;  thoae  men 

battled   Congressmen   from   the  Indus- 

Kast  for  appropriations  to  carry  on 

highly    Important     reclamation    work. 

which     development     the     United 

would   have   indeed   been   in   a   sorry 

in  the  recently  closed  World  War  n. 

too.  owes  much  to  O.  S.  Warden 

eonatnnt  and  untiring  work,  both  In 

on    and    at    the    State    capital    In 

la.  which  has  brought  about  an  entirely 

ion  of  the  duty  of  government  to 

:  a  thought  th.<it  the  welfare  of  the 

t  number  la  served  by  the  combining 

financial  and  engineering  resources  of 

Itate  and  Nation  in  the  production  of 

and  better  food  and  fiber  for  the  130.- 
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Labor  Le^slatiog 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NSW  HAMraHIXB 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSBNTATrVBS 

Wednesday.  January  IS.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  16.  1946. 
entitled  'Labor  Legislation": 

LABOa    LSOISLATION 

The  present  labor  crisis  did  not  spring  out 
of  a  vacuum.  The  foundations  for  it  were 
being  laid  for  months  and  even  years  by  a 
combination  of  inaction  and  bad  pollclea. 
Long  ago  either  the  President  or  Congress, 
or  both,  should  have  appointed  a  commis- 
iilon  of  experts  to  recommend  a  rounded 
program  of  labor  legislation  and  labor  policy. 
But  many  men  in  Congress,  after  waiting 
'jntil  the  Nation's  indioatrlal  life  la  disrupted 
by  grave  strikes  and  threatened  by  still 
graver  ones,  now  talk  of  quick  and  angry 
turtlon. 

It  is  right,  it  Is  Imperative,  that  action 
dealing  with  the  present  labor  crlals  be  taken 
without  undue  delay  But  the  real  ques- 
tion la  what  the  proper  action  should  be. 
Any  attempt  to  forbid  strikes  or  to  impose 
compulsory  arbitration  would  only  make  the 
ultimate  situation  incomparably  worse  than 
the  preaent  one.  Nor  does  hope  of  a  real 
solution  He  in  the  enactment  of  a  bill  for 
setting  up  so-called  fact-finding  boards,  aa 
racocamended  by  the  {^resident  The  weak- 
nsaass  and  the  hazarda  of  that  remedy  have 
already  become  clear  from  the  prompt  con- 
aequences  of  the  decisions  of  the  fact-finding 
boards  appointed  by  the  President  without 
benefit  of  ^Islation  in  the  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors and  oU-lndiutry  cases.  The  moment 
the  General  Motors  board  recommended  a 
wage  increase  of  17 '^  percent  practically 
every  other  union  decided  that  this  waa  the 
minimum  increase  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  would  sup- 
port it  in  imposing  such  an  Increase  upon 
employers. 

When  one  coiuUders  that  the  automobile 
workers  were  already  among  the  highest  paid 
in  the  country  (actually  standing  in  the  up- 
per third  of  the  Nation's  income  recelveli) 
this  conclusion  on  the  part  of  other  union 
leaders  does  not  seem  unnatural.  As  Prof. 
Sumner  H  Sllchter  wrote  In  the  Yale  Review 
before  these  fact-finding  decisions  were  an- 
nourced:  'Collective  bargaining  will  not 
develop  •  •  •  If  the  Government  aban- 
dona  the  role  of  a  neutral  and  virtually 
compels  employers  to  grant  better  terms  than 
the  unions  could  win  by  bargaining  •  •  • 
Government  wage  setting  and  collective  bar- 
gaining do  not  mix.  •  •  •  Where  the 
Government  wishes  collective  bargaining  to 
flourish,  it  mtut  not  seek  to  impMse  settle- 
ments.'* 


The  real  task  before  Congress  today  la  not 
to  attempt  to  throw  the  Government's 
weight  onto  either  side  of  the  scales,  but  to 
establiab  the  conditions  under  which  a  peace- 
ful, amicable  and  two-s.ded  collective  bar- 
gaining Is  encouraged  On*  way  to  do  this 
would  be  to  balance  the  Wagner  Act  so  that 
an  employer  or  a  nonunioniied  worker,  -m 
well  aa  a  union,  could  complain  to  the  Nu- 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board  against  unfair 
labor  practices.  Including  Intimidation  and 
coercion  But  it  would  iccompllah  almost  as 
much  good  if  short  of  that,  anv  union  that 
■ought  the  protection  of  the  Wagner  Act 
would  itself  be  i  quired  to  come  before  the 
board  with  clean  hands  Today  a  union  that 
bas  shown  Itself  to  be  Irresponsible,  and 
that  may  even  be  led  by  known  rackeieers. 
can  bring  accuaatlons  against  an  emp'.over 
while  the  board  la  not  even  authorized  und«r 
the  law  to  take  cognizance  of  the  union  s 
own  trans#(ressions 

This  situation  sutrgesU  lU  own  remetly. 
The  Wagner  Act  should  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  refuse  to  extend  the  protection  of  this  l;»w 
to  any  union  which  has  been  guilty  of  en- 
forcing its  will  through  intimidation  or  vio- 
lence, which  has  strtick  in  violation  of  a  lal>or 
contract,  which  excludes  members  on  arbi- 
trary grounds,  which  charges  unreasonable 
Initiation  feea  or  dues,  or  which  engages  In 
similar    antisocial    activities. 

Such  amendmenta  would  go  little  furtlier 
than  those  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative*, by  more  than  a  two-third*  ma- 
jority In  June.  1940.  but  later  burled  In  a 
Senate  committee  so  that  the  full  Senate 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  thi>m. 
These  amendmenta  separated  the  judiciary 
and  the  prosecution  functions  of  the  Latxir 
Board  They  prevented  the  Board  fiom 
ordering  reinstatement  of  striking  wort:ers 
who  had  willfully  engaged  in  violence  or  un- 
lawful deatructton  or  selxiire  of  property. 
They  Insured  liberty  of  expression  of  oplrlon 
for  employers  on  labor  matters  when  not 
accompanied  by  acts  of  coercion.  Intimida- 
tion, discrimination,  or  threats  thereof. 
They  permitted  employers  to  petition  the 
Boa.d  for  elections  to  choose  collective  Oar- 
gaining  representatives  They  made  the 
Board's  decisions  and  findings  of  fact  subject 
to  review  by  the  United  States  courts  of 
appeal. 

A  meastire  of  this  sort  would  not  deprive 
even  Ui?  most  reckless  and  irrespom  Ible 
union  w  any  rights  which  It  had  prto:  to 
1935.  fts  sole  penalty  would  be  the  refusal 
of  the  privileges  and  protections  of  the  V««g- 
ner  /kCt  to  unions  that  had  done  nothing  to 
desei-ve  them.  It  Is  true,  on  the  other  hind, 
that  such  a  measure  would  not  compU  teiy 
end  strikes.  Nor  would  any  measure  that 
did  not  threaten  a  free  enterprise  sy«tem  and 
American  liberties  But  such  a  statutory 
recognition  of  Irresponsibility  and  unlawful- 
neas  where  they  existed,  and  a  refuaal  to 
encourage  or  reward  them,  would  reduce  ex- 
isting sources  of  conflict  and  constltu^!  an 
essential  step  toward  industrial  peace. 


Veterans*  Housing — "Curbstone  Lament*' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

or   CAIirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1946 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoRo.  I  include  therein  an  item 
from  the  Army  Times  entitled  "The 
Curt>stone  Lament,"  which  graphically 
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pictures  the  problem  of  the  returning 
serviceman  who  is  seeking  a  home  for 
himself  and  his  family  and  points  atten- 
tion to  one  of  the  mo.st  critical  problems 
facing  our  Nation  today: 

Ah.  chill  were  the  Normandy  foxholes 
And  bitter  and  dank  was  Attu 

But  far  more  disturbing 

Is  life  on  this  curbing 
Where    the    cold    is    fast    ttirnlng   us   blue. 
The  Housing  Committees  are  buzzing. 
But  though  their  proposals  sound  fine 

There's  no  satisfaction 

In    words  without   action — 
It's  shelter  we  need,  me  and  mine  I 

My  wife  haa  turned  suddenly  frigid. 
The  winter  winds  wrinkle  her  face. 

Her'  once-fetching  dimples 

Are  lost  In  goose-pimples. 
Cant  somebody  find  us  a  place? 
The  bulldmg  authorities  holler. 
"Priorities  keep  our  hands  tied!** 

And  we've  been  unable 

To  locate  a  stable 
Or  Chic  Sale  that  Is  not  occupied. 

All   vets,  states   the   FHA's  Blandford. 
Should  "double-up"  now   without  ftias. 

But  letters  from  mother 

And  my  younger  brother 
Say  they  plan  to  move  in  with  tisl 
The  landladies  laugh  at  our  misery, 
The   future's  appallingly    black. 

We're  plumb  out  of  plumbing 

And  Christ maa  is  coming — 
Oh,  Santa,  please  bring  us  a  shack  I 

Four  walls  and  a  roof  are  sufficient 

Just    cardboard — we    dont    hope    for    brick. 

I've  begged  and   petitioned. 

For  my  wife's  helr-condltloned 
And  we've  got  to  be  off  the  streets  quick. 
Dear  Congreas.  I'm  not  a  brass  monkey. 
And  I  long  to  defrost  my  poor  spcuse. 

Be   assured    my  selections 

For  next  year's  elections 
Will  be  men  who  can  find  me  a  house! 

—Ye  Olde  Vette. 


Root  Cause  of  Labor  Troubles  Seen 
Revealed  in  Wire  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PtNNSTLVANIA 

Df  TH«  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  16.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  Inserting  an 
article  by  Mark  Sullivan  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  Wednesday, 
January  16.  1946: 

Root  Catjsx  or  Labob  TaorrBLES  Skem  Rkvbalbd 
iw  Wnx  BraiKX — Mask  Sttluvan  Sats  Fail- 
jjKE  or   TitTMAM   TO   Eicroacx    War    Labob 

BOABD    DBCISION     IM    THAT    DlSPTTTK    NtTIU- 

fTKS  All  Othzb  Rembual  AcnoM 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

Washincton.  January  15. — A  country  ha- 
raaaed  by  labor  troubles  seeks  cure,  and  In 
order  to  find  cure  needs  first  to  find  the 
root  cause. 

The  root  cause  can  be  Identified  In  one 
of  the  strikes.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Co  and  a  Congress  of  Industrial  Organlaa- 
tlons  tinlon  of  its  employees  had  a  dispute 
about  wages.  The  dispute  waa  laid  before  a 
Government  body,  the  National  War  Labor 
Board.  The  Board  made  a  decision,  l^e 
union  refused  to  accept  it.  and  struck. 


The  strike  has  lasted  8  days.  For  8  days 
the  public  has  been  forced  to  endure  inter- 
ruption of  an  essential  public  service,  tele- 
graph communication.  President  Truman 
has  not  actfed  to  enforce  the  decision  of  a 
Board  which  was  part  of  his  administration 
and  part  of  the  Government. 

Here  Is  falliu-e  of  the  administration  to 
act  upon  an  authority  It  already  haa.  As 
long  as  this  condition  exists.  It  Is  Idle  for  Mr. 
Truman  to  ask  Congress  to  enact  his  request. 
For  the  authority  he  already  has,  and  has 
not  used.  Is  greater  than  the  new  authority 
he  now  asks  Congress  to  give  him.  In  the 
Western  Union  case,  he  already  had  an 
official  fact-finding  body,  the  War  Labor 
Board.  He  has  a  declslo  made  by  the  Board. 
And  this  decision  Is  official  and  enforceable — 
decisions  '  y  the  Board  have  been  enforced 
countless  times.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr, 
Truman.  In  asking  Congress  for  authority  to 
set  up  fact-finding  boards,  stipulated  that 
decisions  of  these  boards  should  not  be  bind- 
ing upon  the  parties,  that  they  should  not  be 
enforced  by  Government,  that  they  should 
depend  for  their  effect  entirely  upon  public 
opinion. 

baoio  talk  caijxd  useless 
As  long  aa  this  condition  exists — simple 
failure  of  the  administration  to  act  upon 
authority  it  poaaesses — nothing  else  amounta 
to  anything.  Mr.  Truman's  request  for  leg- 
islation amounts  to  nothing.  The  thou- 
sands of  words  in  his  radio  addreas  to  the 
people  amount  to  nothing.  The  other  thou- 
sands of  words  in  his  messages  to  Congress 
amount  to  nothing.  The  thousands  of  still 
more  words  by  his  personally  appointed 
boards  without  statutory  authority  amount 
to  nothing.  The  coming  ani  going  of  labor 
leader?  and  corporation  heads  to  the  White 
House  do  not  meet  the  Issue.  The  swirling 
about  all  the  strikes — steel,  telephone,  meat 
packers,  motors,  the  electric  industry — all 
go  around  the  real  issue. 

As  long  as  the  aiministration  does  not  en- 
force a  decision  by  one  of  its  own  agencies 
against  a  labor  union,  all  else  that  it  does 
creates  Impressions  of  Ineffectiveness  or 
worse.  Upon  the  public,  the  impression  must 
be  one  of  the  administration  running  around 
In  circles,  or  of  an  attlude  toward  labor 
unions  and  leaders  which  must  be  either  fear 
or  favor.     And  In  either  case  weakness. 

Upon  Congress  the  impression  must  be  that 
It  would  be  futile  to  pass  the  strike  legislation 
Mr.  Truman  has  requested,  and  that  the 
administration  Is  not  prepared  to  do  any- 
thing really  effective  at>out  strikes  or  labor 
relations. 

IMPRESSION  ON   LABOB 

Upon  labor  leaders  the  impression  is,  as 
the  New  York  Times  put  It  the  other  day, 
"that  under  no  conditions  will  the  Federal 
Government  stand  up  to  a  strike,  that  under 
no  conditions  will  it  seriously  penalize  unions 
for  striking." 

That  Impression  Is  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
The  attitude,  as  It  grew  up  under  Mr.  Tru- 
man's predecessor,  is  that  labor  unions  and 
leaders  are  a  group  apart  and  above,  to  be 
given  Immunities  and  privileges  denied  to 
others.  It  has  the  effect,  if  not  the  intention, 
of  conferring  upon  labor  leaders  and  unions  a 
power  which  denies  the  superiority  of  Gov- 
ernment Itself,  which  denies  that  the  lnt<;r- 
eet  of  the  people  as  a  whole  Is  superior  to 
the  Interest  of  any  group,  as  is  Just  now 
abimdantly  shown. 

This  attitude  is  the  root  cause  of  trouble. 
As  long  as  the  attitude  continues,  the  trouble 
will  continue  and  grow  worse.  Mr.  Truman, 
inheriting  the  attitude,  has  seemed  not  quite 
willing  to  embrace  It,  not  quite  willing  to 
depart  from  It.  Forcee  within  the  adminis- 
tration tend  to  hold  him  to  It,  for  the  atti- 
tude Is  deeply  embedded  In  bureaus  and 
agencies.    For  the  President  to  go  counter  to 


an  attitude  thus  em)>edded  takes  resolution. 
Besides,  politician.'^  la  the  administration  or 
close  to  it  press  continuation  of  the  attitude 
for  political  purposes. 


New  York  Forei^  Freifht  Forwardcn 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NZW   TOUC 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  January  16,  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speeches  of 
Fred  Bennett,  the  outgoing  president, 
and  Harold  D.  St.  John,  the  new  presi- 
dent, of  the  Foreign  Freight  Forwarders 
Association,  at  the^.annual  dinner  held  at 
the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York  City 
on  Tuesday,  January  8,  1946: 

SPE£X:H   OS-  TKB)  BENNETT 

Gentlemen,  the  bylaws  of  our  assoclatl<Hi 
require  that  at  this,  our  annual  meeting  of 
the  year,  we  elect  the  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year. 

We  have,  through  a  nominating  commit- 
tee, designated  a  member  for  each  of  the 
offices  of  the  association.  No  other  nomina- 
tions have  been  presented.  Accordingly  I 
shall  ask  the  secretary  to  cast  one  ballot  in 
favor  of  each  of  the  nomineea  proposed  by 
the  nominating  conunittee. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
the  new  officers  of  the  association  for  the 
year  1946. 

First.  I  will  present  Mr.  Walter  van  Hoesen, 
who  will  undertaJce  the  duties  of  vice  preal- 
dent.  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  has  been  an  active 
member  of  this  group  for  a  number  of  years, 
is  weU  established  in  the  forwarding  business, 
is  capable  and  conscientious  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  work  and  in  the  Interest  of  the 
Industry  as  a  whole.  The  association  Is  for- 
tunate, indeed,  to  have  Mr.  Van  Hoesen  in 
this  Important  office  of  vice  president. 

The  treasurer  of  our  association  for  so  many 
years  It  Is  difficult  to  know  when  he  entered 
that  office,  is  Mr.  Joseph  E.  Lewis.  No  one 
could  have  perfqrmed  the  duties  of  that 
office  with  the  faithful  regard  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  association  as  Joe  Lewis  has  done 
over  this  long  period  of  years.  It  la  impos- 
sible to  find  anyone  who  would  be  his  equal 
in  this  office.  The  association  has  urged  Mr. 
Lewis  to  continue  In  his  faithful  and  efficient 
work  for  the  association  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
he  has  agreed  to  do  so.  I  am  very  happy  to 
thtroduce  him  as  our  treasurer  for  the  year 
19»€. 

Both  the  office  of  vice  president  and  treas- 
urer carry  with  them  very  heavy  responaibUl- 
ties,  but  the  burden  of  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  association  falls  most  heavily  upon  the 
president.  This  burden  will  probably  be 
greater  in  the  coming  years,  with  postwar 
trade,  than  in  any  time  for  perliaps  20  years 
or  more.  The  association  has  seen  fit  to  seek 
the  services  of  a  young  and  vigorotis  member 
who  has  a  thoroi^gh  knowledge  of,  and  expe- 
rience in,  the  field  'tof  forwarding,  and  whoee 
ability  as  an  executive  is  highly  regarded.  I 
know  of  no  one  who  could  tmdertake  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  this  group  better  than  the 
next  president  of  the  association,  and  with 
my  best  wishes  and  confidence  in  a  successful 
administration.  I  have  the  sincere  pleasure  of 
Introducing  Mr.  Harold  D.  St.  John,  and  to 
whom  I  now  present,  for  hU  use,  the  gavel 
of  the  aasociatlon. 
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B.   BT.   JOHX 

Bennett,  honored  guests,  snd  friends: 
marks  anottisr  mitestons  in  tbs  bis- 
[)f  overssM  transportation,  trlctory  has 
^Kjn — you  gentlemen  here  tonicht  may 
fsd  proud  of  your  accomplUhmsnts  in 
rar  eflort^yes,  a  Job  weU  done.  spUy 

Sutb   an   outstanding    jerformance   could 

la^  been  posatbl*  through  the  fine  spirit 

iwork  and  cooperation  which  prerslled 

tba  shipping   and    allied   Industries 

hers  this  evening— be  it  trucking. 

air  line,  steamship,  underwriter  or 

,_    freight   forwarder— all    played    their 

m  the  crushing  defeat  of  o'lr  enemies. 

agency  alone  could  have  functioned 

the  other  In  the  complex  handling  of 

yolumtnous  tonnage  of  war  material  and 
which  elsarwl  through  this  great  port 
during  the  past  S  years, 
peace  at  hand,  we  must  now  lend  our 
In    thU   same    spirit    of    cooperation 
hastening   and   eflectlng   the   recon- 
struttlon  of  the  war  torn  countries  through 
prompt  and  eiBclent  exchange  of  goods 
Hiftcss.  so  that  peoples  all  over  the  world 
enjoy,  once  again,  the  comforts  of  their 
and  famllle<:  to  which  they  are  Justly 
.  asA  bavs  a  rlgbt  to  expect. 
„   fonlgn   freight    forwarding    Industry 
continue  to  plav  lU  Important  role  In  the 
Dtlon  of  our  foreign  trade      Now.  more 
ever  before,  the  knowledge  and  experl- 
VT.  of  the  freight  forwarder  In  the  handling 
c  verseas  shipments  will  be  sought  after  by 
and    seller   both    here    and    abroad— 
,_idy  thii  Is  in  evidence 
1  Mtcta  from  all  over  the  world  are  com- 
to  our  cfflces  to  discuss  their  shipping 
with  us.    We  are  beinR  flooded  with 
cables,  telephone  calls — all  having 
lo  with  shipping.    Foreign  trade  is  on  the 
We  must  be  ready  and  prepared  to 
the  service  req\ilred  to  promote  good 
and  understanding  to  the  ovsrasas  buy- 
The  foreign  freight  forwarding  Industry 
made  great  strides  sines  World  War  I 
™  Is  rapldlv  becoming  rsoognlaed  as  an  es- 
it  tlal  intermediary  In  th^  expeditious  and 
clsnt  handling  of  overseas  shipments. 
3r«at  snd  Important  steps  remain  to  b« 
:en  by  every  facility,  every  organisation, 
living  foreign  trade,  and  we  forwarders  who 
rlth  all  of  you  and  act  as  buffers  be- 

you  and  the  United  States  and  foreign 

b^neasmen.  can  probably  see  rhem  as  clear- 
as  anyone 
rhe  American  merchant  marine  must  be 

to  private  ownership  and  operation, 

Mgular  sailings  of  suitable  ships,  well 
d   and  loyal   personnel,   whose  care  of 
and  Bervlce  to  the  traveling  public  will 
R-^cocd  to  none 

rhe  Pot*   of  New  York  must  be  modem- 

to  preserve  Its  enviable  pcsltlon  ss  the 

.  „j8t  and  most  active  port  in  the  world. 

Vw  business  must  be  created  for  It.     Par- 

tt  ularlv    through    economies     In     handling 

and  greater  speed  of  turn  around.    Port 

lency  directly  ooncems    you    steamship 

.  the  stevedore  eompanlee.  the  railroad 

lighterage  companlea.  and  the  workers 

employ. 

Is  of   mtcreat   to   note   that   our    new 


and  make  your  Invoices  and  packing  lists  ac- 
curate 

We  forwarders,  like  the  rest  of  you.  have 
lost  three  generations  of  Junior  clerks.  Jun- 
ior salesmen.  Junior  operating-  men.  Junior 
everything,  because  of  the  war.  As  these 
young  men  retxim.  we  who  live  by  foreign 
trade  must  ualn  them  well,  both  In  prin- 
ciples and  practice,  to  make  good  wte  of  their 
ab-.lliy,  to  restore  them  to  wealth -creating  ac- 
tivity and  to  useful  membership  In  a  peace- 
time economy 

I  urge  you  to  participate  In  every  educa- 
tional activity  relating  to  foreign  trade.  In 
any  phase — for  knowledge  Is  power. 

Uncle  Sam.  are  you  listening?  You  consuls, 
too  Let  us  have  reduced  ed  tape  As  lit- 
tle regulation  as  possible,  and  a  wise,  con- 
structive administration  of  the  regulations 
we  must  have.  If  we  are  to  get  "one  world." 
barriers  must  be  broken  down,  beginning  with 
the  artificial  ones. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  deserves 
the  last  and  most  Important  part  of  these 
remarks.     It  must  be  made  to  wo:':.     Top 
level  people  can  help       slong.     But  bottom 
level  people,  like  you  snd  me.  who  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  International  friend- 
ships, are  lajrlng  the  real  foundation  for  lu 
success.     If  thU  has  never  occurred  to  you 
before,  the  atomic  age  will  soon  convince  you. 
It  wUl  be  my  earnest  desire  as  president 
of  this  association  to  bring  about  a  closer 
relationship    between    us    whereby    we    may 
arrive   at   a  conjmon   understanding   of   our 
mutual    problems.     That    Is    the    American 
way  and  the  only  way  for  tis  to  strive  for. 
With  your  cooperation  and  patience  we  will 
attain  that  goal. 
Thank  you. 
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lyor.  Mr.  William  CDwyer.  takes  co?nl- 
lee  of  this  situation.  At  'ils  first  press  con- 
ffkvnce  held  last  week  he  remarked  that  New 
Y  >rk  faces  s  ehallence  In  shipping  and 
«<  )u!d  h.^ve  to  rehabilitate  Its  water-front  te- 
el  ltl»s  lest  Its  commerce  be  diverted  to  other 
ports 


I 


urge  you  exporters  to  allocate  a  percent- 
er your  goods  for  export.  Instruct  your 
In  aound  export  practice,  and  in 
ii^lMHim      In  this  sellers'  market, 
the  overseas  buyer,  whose  present 
as'urea  you  that  frlendablps  begun  now 
11  last  for  llletimes.     Answer  your  mall 


Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NSBaa^  KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'l  I V«8 

Wednesday.  January  16,  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  l^'ave 
granted  me.  I  Include  In  my  remarks  a 
poem  on  Nebraska  written  by  Mrs.  Har- 
old Oilman,  one  of  my  constituents. 
This  poem  indicates  how  deeply  Nebras- 
kan  people  appreciate  our  great  State: 
KsaaASXA 

Nebraska  has  been  m-oven  on  a  loom 

By    marching    feet.     The   red    man    closely 

laid 
The  warp,  as  north  and  south,  he  MfUght 

hU  food. 
The  reeUess  feet  of  white  man  wove  from 

eart 
To   weet   and   back,   this   homespun   fabric 

strong. 
No  winter's  wind  however  keen,  or  sun 
In    sximmer's   sky.    can   change    this   sturdy 

web. 

Green  tones  of  cornfields,  seas  ot  grass:  and 

gold 
Of  ripened  grain,  pure  blue  of  open  skies. 
The  red  of  apples,  wine  of  grapes,  snd  black 
Of  fertile  soil,  does  rival  artist's  blend. 
But  prints  of  patient  men  who  lived  and  died 
To  bind  the  girders  of  our  Nation's  soul 
Have  beautified  this  texture  more  than  gold. 

This    is    the   homespun   cloth   from    which 

America 
Has  cut  her  freedom  loving  heart  I 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or    SLAaAlCA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE.S 

ThuTsday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congsessicnal 
Record  a  statement  by  me  on  the  pro- 
posed uiiiveisal  military  training  legis- 
lation, broadcast  on  WSQN.  a  radio  .?ta- 
tlon  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  on  January  6. 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

What  Is  the  purpose  of  the  proposed  uni- 
versal mlUUry  training  program? 

The  President  stated  to  Congress.  'Seme 
should  be  trslned  for  combat,  others  should 
be  trained  for  whatever  war  service  they  sre 
physically  anC  mentally  qualified  to  per- 
form" 

It  is  provided  In  section  Q  of  the  admin- 
istration bills  pending  in  the  Senate  and 
House  that  "every  male  citizen  and  every 
alien  residing  In  the  United  States  shall  upon 
attaining  the  age  of  18  years,  or  within  4 
years  theresfter.  be  subject  to  military  or 
naval  training,  and  shall  be  Inducted  into 
the  Army  or  Nav>  of  the  United  States  tor 
this  purpose  slone"" 

It  Ls  clear  that  the  training  contemplated 
Is  entirely  for  war  purposes.  Are  we  ri>ady 
so  quickly  to  weaken  our  position  In  totaj 
support  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter?  Such 
action  U  unthinkable. 

Until  the  machinery  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  Is  In  good  working  order  and 
until  full  acquiescence  in  its  decisions  has 
removed  the  friction  caused  by  the  after- 
war  adjustments,  we  need  not  be  alarmed  t>y 
the  absence  of  newly  trained  reserves  tr  the 
United  States.  If  we  adopt  the  uctlis  of 
the  recent  totalitarian  cotintrles  and  train 
millions  of  men  for  war.  will  not  our  lender- 
ship  cause  other  countries  to  follow  our 
example.  The  result  will  be  a  race  for  quick 
preparation  and  the  building  of  large  armies. 
There  seems  to  be  no  surer  way  to  mlUl  arise 
the  world — a  situation  which  wovtld  Inevit- 
ably result  In  cotmtleas  wars. 

The  universal  military  training  plan  pro- 
poses to  go  in  time  of  peace  into  every  nome 
and  school  where  there  it  a  young  man  under 
22  years  of  age  who  has  not  had  1  year's 
military  training,  and  subject  them  nil  to 
military  law  in  charge  of  Army  and  Navy 
oAcers  not  selected  by  the  people  and  not 
responslbls  to  them.  It  proposes  to  put 
these  young  men  under  the  control  of  com- 
missioned and  noncommissioned  otBcers. 
whose  training  Is  associated  with  conti-ol  by 
force,  and  who  too  often  entertain  the  view- 
point that  nothing  but  force  can  ma  ntain 
peace  between  nations.  Every  young  ouui  is 
to  be  exposed  to  a  life  In  encampments  which 
is  not  as  wholesome  as  Is  the  influence  of 
their  homes.  There  Is  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  military  training  ii  the 
schools  of  this  country  and  training  Ie  mili- 
tary cantonments.  School  attendanci'  does 
not  remove  the  boy  from  his  h<ime  and  from 
his  parents  and  from  his  community  and 
local  church  Whatever  school  he  sttcrKls  Is 
In  charge  of  teachers  responsible  to  ths  pub- 
lic or  the  child's  parents  Building  the  finest 
possible  good  character  in  ycuth  sho  jld  be 
the  most  important  eonslderatlon  in  the 
training  of  boys  and  yoting  men.    If  irllitary 
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training  of  oar  boys  ts  necessary,  they 
should  receive  the  requisite  training  while 
in  scbool.  In  the  national  guard,  and  In 
ROTC,  or  some  similar  organizations  during 
vacations  in  addition  to  other  advantages, 
that  plan  would  not  cause  the  loss  of  at 
least  1  year's  time  by  boys  and  young  men  In 
iicqulrlng  academic,  vocational,  or  profes- 
sional training  for  life's  pursuits. 

Whst  benefits  would  accrue  to  the  Nation 
by  such  a  plan?  We  have  engaged  In  war  In 
cycles  of  approximately  20  years.  If  the 
United  Nstlons  Organisation  falls  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  we  have  another  war  In  about 
ao  years,  what  good  wlU  training  boys  next 
year,  and  each  following  year  for  years  to 
come  do  In  the  mstter  of  supplying  soldiers 
at  the  time  of  the  next  war?  How  long  will 
It  talre  boys  trained  for  1  year  to  get  soft  and 
unsuitable  for  stringent  military  service? 
Probably  2  or  8  years.  If  a  war  eomea  30 
years  from  now  the  training  for  the  next  17 
or  18  years  will  be  In  large  measure  waited. 
Insofar  as  quick  action  In  combat  Is  Involved. 
K  a  war  ooraes  before  we  can  set  up  an 
effective  peace  organization,  then  we  have 
Available  millions  ot  men  who  have  been 
thoroughly  trained  for  a  much  loiiger  time 
than  the  universal  military  training  plan 
provides  What  good  wlU  trained  reserves 
do  In  a  war  w^ad  with  atomic  bombs  and 
other  adentlflc  discoveries?  Japan  had  mU- 
Uons  of  w«ll -trained  soldiers  and  a  large  navy 
with  which  she  planned  to  conduct  offenfilve 
and  defensive  warfare.  Did  her  martial 
faroes.  re^ul""  armies,  and  reserves  succeas- 
fuUy  serve  her  nefarious  purposes?  Because 
of  the  destruction  of  her  navy,  as  recounted 
to  Congress  recently  by  Admiral  Nimlta.  the 
destruction  of  munition  plants  by  our  bomt>- 
ers.  and  the  appearance  of  our  atomic  bombs, 
with  their  almost  unbelievable  power  of  de- 
.struction.  she  suddenly  surrendered  before 
an  American  soldier  had  Unded  on  her 
homeland. 

Germany  was  armed  to  the  hilt  and 
equipped  with  flghtUig  equipment  superior 
to  thst  of  any  naUoo  of  the  world.  She  had 
every  avallabie  CJAle  in  her  country  in  her 
armed  fortes     £lhe  did  not  win  the  war. 

The  point  I  am  presenting  is  that  trained 
soldiers    and    reserves,    however    numerous 
they  nuiy  be.  wiU  not  hereafter  be  rated  as 
sufflclent    to    win    a   war    against    an    army 
equipped  with  modern  weapons  and  fortified 
with  atomic  energy  or  similar  power.     The 
truth  la.  and  we  should  frankly  face  It.  that 
U  we  fight  another  war  It   will    be   fought 
with  atomic  energy  and  other  explosive  pow- 
ers so  horrible  and  destructive  that  man's 
imagination  has  not  yet  visualized  the  pos- 
siblllUes  involved.     It  Is  the  opinion  of  most 
leading  scientists  that  the  results  of  another 
war  could  be  total  destruction  of  the  world's 
entire    population   and   of   the   earth   Itself. 
The  atomic  bomb,  and  all  other  forces  of 
destruction  heretofore  or  hereafter  developed 
by  any  nation,  should  be  made  exclusively 
available  to  some  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  OrganlzaUon.   or    some    new    agency, 
which  should  be  vested  with  authority  and 
power  to  take  such  action  as  it  finds  neces- 
sary to  prevent  other  wars.     The  situation 
demands  that  the  exe<:utlve.  congressional, 
and  military  leaders  devote  their  talents  and 
powers  to  developing  such  a  program.     All 
agencies,  instrumentalities,  and  secrets  and 
taa  of  atomic  energy  and  all  other  powers  of 
destruction  should  be  placed  under  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  agency  established  to 
preserve   peace.      If   the  veto  power  stuids 
In  the  way.  It  should  be  suitably  nuxUfted 
or  repealed. 

All  iMuurtw  should  be  exhausted  to  in- 
duoa  every  mttac  to  cooperste  In  an  all-out 
sflort  to  secure  endurlnc  peace.  The  stten- 
tlon  of  the  American  people  should  be  cen- 
tered on  this  human-pt  eeenring  project 
rather  than  on  whether  «e  ahaU  now  begin 
the  universal  military  training  of  our  boya 


In  the  art  of  flghthig  wars.  If  later  it  de- 
velops that  some  strong  nation  will  not  co- 
operate with  us  In  a  program  that  will  assure 
peace,  we  can  then  begin  prepiwatlon  for  the 
next  war. 

If  all  nations  do  not  want  to  end  wars, 
then  It  is  likely  that  the  next  war  will  bo 
fought  with  explosive  forces  similar  to  the 
atomic  energy  and  not  between  armies  com- 
posed of  young  men  on  each  side.  Wars 
vrlll  then  no  longer  be  won  or  loet  by  trained 
reserves.  It  should  be  recognized  that  we 
have  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  new  era 
In  the  evolution  of  civilization. 

At  this  time.  Instead  of  following  the  old 
way  of  seeking  army  supremacy,  we  should 
devote  our  efforts  and  resources  toward  re- 
search and  securing  developments  In  the 
field  of  science  that  will  tend  to  end  all  wars. 

Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  entertained  the 
philosophy  that  it  was  well  to  be  ready  for 
all  eventualities  by  retaining  large  standing 
armies  and  reserve  forces.  It  did  not  secure 
for  them  victories  It  did  not  assvire  them 
peace.  Excessive  preparation  led  them  Into 
aggressive  wars.  History  may  repeat  Itself 
with  other  nations.  Including  otxr  own. 

The  War  Department  has  advised  the  House 
Military  AOalrs  Committee  that  the  cost  of 
providing  military  training  per  boy  per  an- 
num would  be  $2,500.  The  Bureau  of  the 
CenRUs  estimates  the  American  male  youths 
reaching  the  age  of  18  years  Ir  194«  will  be 
1,170,000.  The  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress said  no  exemptions  would  be  allowed 
except  for  total  physical  disqualification.  If 
1,000.000  boys  enter  training  he  cost  will  be 
$2,500,000,000  next  year,  and  will  Increase 
each  year  The  military  training  plan  will 
add  a  staggering  load  of  additional  costs  each 
year  to  the  many  billions  now  required  to 
meet  the  annual  stupendous  reparations  for 
past  wars  and  the  billions  necessary  to  meet 
yearly  requirements  for  admini£terlng  the 
Government. 

Why  should  we  turn  suddenly  from  our 
long -sought  objectives  of  peaceful  security 
of  the  world,  when  realization  of  our  dreams 
is  at  hand? 

The  discovery  of  the  way  to  harness  the 
Indescribable  and  limitless  power  contained 
in  the  atoms  and  the  use  of  that  energy 
under  rigid  safeguards  and  limitations  by  the 
United  Nations  to  preserve  and  enforce  world 
peace  presents  a  new  InstrumenUllty  for 
answering  the  centuries-old  longings  of  peo- 
ple everywhere  for  secvurlty  and  peace.  We 
should  be  patient  during  the  current  rapidly 
unfolding  events  and  continue  with  deter- 
mination our  support  of  the  world's  hope  for 
the  enduring  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  SOJATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  17. 1949 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  delivered  on  the  subject  of  hoiising  be- 
fore the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce on  January  7. 1M6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  oKiered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladlw  and  gentiemen,  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  several  years  to  formulate  a  national 


housing  program.  In  1943  I  was  appointed 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Postwar  Economic  Policy  and 
Plaiinlng  to  consider  the  houstrig  program. 

A  CXJUPSEUENSIVK   FLAM^ 

During  the  early  part  of  1944.  we  hrld  long 
hearings  at  which  all  Interests  testlAed  fully, 
and  we  explored  every  solution  proposed. 
After  we  wrote  our  roixtrt.  a  bill  was  worked 
out  by  Senators  Wagneb.  Eixxnoes,  and  my- 
self, all  members  of  the  subcommittee,  which 
deals  more  comprehensively  than  any  forever 
bill  with  the  enUre  subject  of  housing.  Here- 
tofore bills  have  been  Introduced  and  pushed 
through  Congress  by  groups  Interested  in 
only  one  phase  of  the  problem.  This  Is  th» 
first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject 
from  a  broad  standpoint — and  I  may  say 
that  80  percent  of  It  is  devoted  to  eiu»urag- 
ing  the  construction  of  homes  by  prlvatt 
builders. 

Some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are. 
frankly.  exp>erimental.  I  believe  those  deal- 
ing with  rural  housing  should  be  eliminated 
for  the  present.  Some  of  the  other  provi- 
sions extending  the  FHA  will  require  careful 
revision.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  is  now  holding  hearlngi. 
and  I  certainly  welcome  any  criticisms  or 
suggestions  for' amendments  in  detail. 

While  various  provisions  of  the  biU  nave 
been  criticized,  the  real  objection  comes  be- 
cause we  have  extended  the  program  of  pub- 
lic low-rental  housing  for  a  period  of  4 
years  at  the  rate  of  125.000  homes  per  yesr. 
about  10  percent  of\  construction  necessary 
during  that  period. 

HOT    INTENDED    TO    DEAL     WTTH    TEMPOaART 
EMEHCENCY 

Let  me  make  clear  that  this  bill  Is  not 
Intended  to  deal  with  the  Immediate  emer- 
gency situation  which  now  exists.    It  Is  In- 
tended to  deal  over  the  next  5  years  with 
the  great  shortage  of  housing  which  has  de- 
veloped since  1932.     It  could  not  be  passed 
by  both  Houses  in  any  event  until  June,  and 
It   Is   unlikely    that   the    projects    under    It, 
public  or  private,  could  proceed  until   1947. 
The  present  temporary  emergency  Is  brought 
about  by  the  present  shortage  of  materials 
and  labor.    An  expediter  has  been  appointed 
to  attempt  to  break  bottlenecks  In  lumber 
and  many  other  building  materials.    He  will 
have  the  full  support  of  Congress      In  my 
opinion,     Government     pricing     regulations 
must  be  relaxed  to  stimulate  production  and 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  the  red  tape  which  ham- 
pers builders  today.     We  have  appropriated 
money  to  make  available  to  veterans  all  the 
Government's   temporary   war   housing,   but 
all  are  opposed  to  any  further  use  of  mate- 
rials or  labor  for  temporary   housing  to  be 
built  by  the  Government  or  otherwise      All 
of  the  materials  available  In  1946  should  be 
channeled  through  the  private  construction 
Industry,  as  much  as  possible  for  residence 
construction.    In  view  of  our  productive  abil- 
ity, under  any  reasonable  Government  policy 
of  prices,   priorities,   and   expediting,   mate- 
rials should  be  fully  available  for  building 
In  1947. 

rEDESAL  COVZKNICINT   HAS  A  EZSFOMSIBZUTT   IN 
THX  HOCSIMC  PBOBIXM 

The  present  bill  Is  designed  to  deal  with 
the  permanent  situation  I  suppose  the  first 
question  Is  whether  the  Federal  Government 
rfiould  concern  Itself  with  the  housing  prob- 
lem at  all.  It  Lb  somewhat  late,  however,  to 
discuss  that  question,  becsuse  it  has  long 
done  so.  Under  President  Hoover  we  set  up 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  to  assist 
building  and  loan  associations  more  ade- 
quately to  finance  housing.  Under  President 
Boosevelt  we  established  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration,  which  by  mortgage  Insurance 
has  revoluUonlzed  the  financing  of  homes 
and  thus  substantially  reduced  the  cost  of 
occupying  homes  when  they  are  built.    The 
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housing  prognun  haa  been  In  force 

itore  than  8  year*.    The  Federal  Govern- 

cannot  avoid  the  responsibility  of  con- 

the  whole  problem. 

question  we  debate  here  Is  whether  the 

1  Oovernmcnt  shall  continue  to  assist 

and  local  authorities  to  provide  public 

at  rents  below  the  rents  possible  in 

^    constructed    dwellings.      I    believe 

It  should.  11  that  assistance  la  eonflncd 

.  lowest  Income  groups.    Such  a— Wance 

line  with  Oovemment  activities  in  many 

Oelds.    Public  bousing  is  not  soclallam 

iny  stretch  of  the  Imagination. 

le  free  enterprise  system  rightly  claims 

credit  for  the  tremendous  improvement 

^ndards  of  Uvini?  In  this  country.    Dn- 

thoae  standards,  on  the  average. 

Ihe  highest  of  any  ccuntry  In  the  world. 

Wy    without    Government     action     we 

_  go  on  improving  that  average  standard 

keep  the  average  well  ahead  of  the  rest 

world. 

the  free  enterprise  system  has  certain 
faulu      We    have    not    learned    to 
ups-and-downa,  booms,  and  deprea- 
„nd   so   there     is     unemployment    at 
and  poverty  and  hardship  If  the  Gbv- 
t  doca    not    assist.     Our   system    is 
__rlly    biwed   on    incentive,   and   a    re- 
for  ability  and  hard  work.    That  means 
range  of  wealth  and  poverty.    Those 
have  not  the  capacity  must  fall  behind, 
system  cannot  pay  more  for  the  product 
abor  than  that  product  Is  worth  In  com- 
to  those  other  products,  where,  for 
_^     .  mass  production  methods  or  more 
of  machinery  can  be  applied     Also  there 
many  who  for  one  reason  or  another  can- 
do  a  full  day's  work.    So.  apart  from  un- 
oyment,  the  work  done  by  many  of  the 
oyed  does  not  bring  them  sufBclent  to 
a  decent  standard  of  living  for  their 
In  short,  while  the  average  U  high, 
necessary  inequality  of  the  system  leaves 
poor,  some  deservedly,  and  some  unfor- 
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'  7ht  philosophy  of  socialism  Is  to  raise  all  to 
average,  which  necessarily  will  bring  all 
down  to  the  same  dead  level,  and  take 
life  and  progress  out  of  the  system, 
may  t>e  more  equality,  but  I  am  cer- 
there  would  IJe  lower  standards  of  llv> 
for  the  great  majority, 
rhe  extreme  philosophy  the  other  way  is 
let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  and  let 
le  who  are  unable  to  keep  up  suffer  pov- 
and  hardship,  on  the  theory  that  in  the 
general  progreas  will  be  faster.  I  read  a 
recently  based  on  this  philosophy, 
that  slums  are  necessary  to  drain 
the  ills  of  the  body  politic  Jtist  as  aewars 
necaaaary  to  a  city. 

(Without    arguing    the   economics    of    this 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  offends 
humane  sense,  and  that  Americans  are 
people.     If  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
does  not  do  Its  best  to  prevent  hardship 
poverty,  even  tot  those   who  can't   b« 
to  deserve  It,  It  wUl  ^nd  itself  super- 
led   by   a   lesa   progreasive  system    which 
dofes 

Xir    policy    is    to    maintain    a    minimum 
stindard  floor  under  subsistence,  education. 
mfdlical  care,  and  housing.    I  believe  that  otir 
have  decided  that  our  productive  abll- 
Is  so  graat  tbat  we  will  undertake  to  put 
loor  under  aaaentlal  things,  to  give  to  all 
I  olnlmum  standard  of  decent  living,  and  to 
children  a  fair  opporttmity  to  get  a  start 
life. 

This  Is  really  no  new  principle  In  America, 
has  It  ever  been  considered  contrary  to 
freedom  We  long  ago  adopted  the  principle 
universal.  State-supplied  education  for 
evfa7  child,  and  we  have  gone  further  along 
thit  line  than  the  most  socialistic  state  in 
th>  world.  We  have  adopted  the  principle 
thit  medical  care  shaU  always  b*  available. 
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whether  It  can  »»  paid  for  or  not.  Witness 
the  Clnclnnall  General  Hospital.  Certainly 
U  was  not  soclallam  to  buUd  that  boapital 
and  provide  fr««  medical  care  for  thuee  un- 
able to  pay  for  It  We  have  always  under- 
taken to  provide  poor  relief  and  minimum 
subsistence,  although  it  hn  not  always  been 
well  organized.  In  the  depression  of  1933  the 
Federal  Government  had  to  come  im  the  re- 
lief of  SUtes  to  furnish  this  aabatXence.  It 
may  be  necessary  again.  althrwHh  I  hope 
through  Federal  aid  to  Statea  and  not 
through  a  federally  admlnutered  WFA. 

It  is  quite  true  that  in  providing  this  floor 
under  essential  needs,  we  should  see  that  it 
is  not  too  high  to  destroy  incentive;  that  It 
Is  not  so  costly  as  to  bear  baavlly  on  the 
other  four-fifths  who  have  to  pay  the  bill: 
that  It  Is  administered  locally  by  Independ- 
ent local  agencies  with  Federal  aid.  U  neces- 
sary, but  not  dominated  by  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  roust  also 
interest  Itself  in  seeing  that  every  family  has 
a  minimum  standard  of  decern  shelter. 
Hoiuilng  Is  a  more  dlfllc'.ilty  problem  than 
education,  health,  or  medical  care.  Yet.  in 
many  ways,  it  is  the  most  important.  Every 
family  must  have  shelter  of  some  kmd. 
Even  though  he  Is  fiunlshed  free  education. 
every  child  who-  is  td  have  anything  like  an 
equal  opportunity  In  life  to  make  the  moat 
of  his  abilltleii  must  have  a  decent  home  in 
decent  surroundings. 

HOTJSING   A   UNIQXJE   AND  COMTLSX  FROaLSM 

Special  problems  arise  In  housing,  because 
housing  IS  permanent.  Once  built.  It  Is 
likely  to  remain  indefinitely  and  it  is  there- 
fore more  complex  than  the  problem  of  fur- 
nishing a  current  supply  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  rare. 

If  all  families  are  to  ha%-e  decent  housing 
and  decent  surroundings,  the  whole  housing 
plant  must  be  constantly  in  reasonably  good 
shape  Thirty-five  million  homes  costing 
perhaps  $200  000.000  000  canrot  be  built,  re- 
paired, or  replaced  overnight.  Only  slow 
progress  and  gradual  Improvement  can  be 
hoped  for 

Is  the  plant  In  good  shape  today?  Our 
best  Information  comes  from  the  census  of 
1940  Leaving  out  the  farm  homes,  which 
present  a  special  problem,  there  are  some 
39.000.000  urban  and  rural  nonfarm  residen- 
tial units.  Of  these,  nearly  4,0C0000  are 
listed  as  needing  major  repairs  and  are. 
therefore.  In  bad  physical  condition.  Of 
those  In  good  repair,  over  3.000.000  have  no 
running  water  of  any  kind.  Two  million 
four  hundred  thousand  have  no  private 
toilets  or  baths.  Perhaps  half  of  those  with- 
out toilet  facilities  are  in  locations  where 
water  ts  not  available  or  Is  limited,  but  many 
of  them  are  in  cities  where  the  failure  to 
have  running  water  certainly  Indicates  a  very 
low  standard  of  sanitary  living  conditions. 

Our  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  at  least  fl.OOO.OOO  of  the  39.000.000  non- 
farm  residential  units  were  In  a  condition 
which  doea  not  meet  a  low  minimum  stand- 
ard of  decency.  Moat  of  these  are  in  city 
slums,  where  the  quality  of  the  residences 
ts  accentuated  by  the  bad  surroundings. 

The  problem  the  Nation  faces  Is  how  we 
can  get  rid  of  these  6,000.000  homes,  or  If 
the  surroundings  are  proper,  renovate  them. 
Of  course,  no  one  Is  saying  that  private 
builders  or  any  one  else  are  to  blame  for  the 
present  situation,  bu'  undoubtedly  it  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  necessary  faults 
of  the  private  enterprise  system  as  a  whole, 
which  as  I  have  said,  produces  the  highest 
average  but  doea  not  necasaarily  do  so  well 
for  the  lowest  income  groups. 

Taking  prewar  figures  on  income,  rent,  and 
costs,  about  30  percent  of  our  nonfarm  fam- 
ilies, or  8.500.000  had  a  family  Income  of 
$1,000  and  lesa.    Theaa  families  and  others 


with  a  slightly  higher  income  were  able  to 
find  some  11.000.000  homes  which  rented  for 
1MB  than  $30  a  month  Nearly  half  of  them 
were  In  rural  dlstrlcU  and  largely  accepUble 
Many  of  these  low-Income  families  were  ap- 
parently able  to  find  reasonably  decent  homes 
In  proper  surroundings  at  $30  a  month  and 
leaa.  but  the  6.000.000  substandard  homes  are 
rented  by  6.000.000  of  these  low-Income  fam- 
ilies at  renu  cerUinly  averaging  lass  than  $15 
a  month.  They  rent  for  that  stim  because 
they  are  bad  housing 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  kind  of  shelter 
ts  provided  by  our  present  system  at  rents 
which  can  be  paid,  but  the  lowest-income 
groups  have  necessarily  gravitated  to  the 
substandard  housing — for  the  most  part  In 
city  slums. 

As  our  committee  snalyzed  the  situation, 
the  principal  difficulty.  at«uming  a  propor- 
tion of  low  incomes,  U  the  cost  of  new  hous- 
ing, and  a  disinclination  to  scrap  old  hous- 
ing, no  matter  how  dilapidated,  as  long  as 
there  sre  persons  who  must  rent  It  even  at  a 
very  low  rent.  It  doea  not  pay  anyone  to 
iwtovate  or  Improve  the  >>omes.  In  other 
words,  the  so-called  hand-me-down  theory 
works,  but  It  works  to  provide  Indecent  hous- 
Ing  for  those  who  get  it  on  the  last  hand- 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hand-me- 
down  tbaory  aa  a  method  of  taking  care  of  the 
lowcat-lnocjaM  group  at  low  rents  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  that  group  getting  good  housing 
If  a  house  has  not  deteriorated  either  In  Its 
condition  or  location,  it  ought  to  bring  nearly 
the  same  rent  as  when  new.  providing  that  It 
is  properly  maintained  I  live  In  a  house  In 
Washington  which  la  75  years  old.  and  worth 
a  good  deal  more  than  when  It  was  built. 
Our  committee  could  see  no  reason  why.  tf 
the  Government  did  not  Intervene,  there 
would  be  any  improvement  In  the  over-all  sit- 
uation. 

It  la  somewhat  tricky  to  deal  with  the  coat 
of  housing,  but  as  far  as  we  could  deter- 
mine a  four-room  family  house  could  not 
be  built  for  much  less  than  $4,000  In  1939. 
probably  more  In  Cincinnati.  A  man  who 
earned  $30  per  week  at  that  time,  or  $1,500 
a  year,  could  afford  to  pay  perhaps  $30  per 
month  for  rent,  or  $360  a  year,  which  would 
Just  about  Justify  the  purchase  of  a  $4,000 
home,  old  or  new.  Over  13,000.000  or  nearly 
half  of  all  the  nonfarm  families  were  earning 
leas  than  $1,500  per  year  In  1939.  Of  course. 
Income  has  Increased,  but  costs  have  also  In- 
creased, so  that  relatively  the  situation  today 
Is  probably  about  the  same  as  In  1939.  In 
other  words,  today  because  of  costs  and  In- 
come, the  market  for  new  homes  Is  confined 
to  less  than  half  the  population  and  many 
millions  of  these  are  not  In  the  market  be- 
cause they  are  permanently  situated  In  the 
houses  where  they  expect  to  live  the  rest  of 
their  Uvea.  We  ought  to  buUd  1.350.000 
homes  a  year  for  the  next  10  years.  With 
the  present  cost  of  housing  and  the  limited 
market.  I  am  afraid  that  so  many  new  homes 
cannot  t>e  sold  by  private  builders.  New 
homes,  therefore,  have  never  been  built  fast 
enough  to  eliminate  the  slums  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hand-me-dov^n  process.  The 
process  Is  so  slow  that  when  slums  are  eltnal- 
nated  deterioration  and  blight  have  created 
other  slums.  If  the  market  for  new  homes 
could  extend  to  75  percent  of  all  families, 
the  hand-me-down  process  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  work. 

The  ultimate  and  permanent  solution  for 
the  houslnii  problem  would  be  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  housing.  That  cost  is  out  ot 
line  with  other  costs  The  Government  has 
succeeded  In  reducing  the  cost  of  financing, 
but  Industry  and  labor  have  not  succeeded 
In  reducing  the  cost  of  housing.  A  much 
higher  percentage  of  families  Is  unable  to 
pay  for  decent  shelter  than  the  proportion 
able  to  pay  for  decent  food  and  clothing. 


When  present  wnrtime  conditions  have  been 
removed.  I  hope  that  the  building  Industry 
can  be  reorganized  and  do  the  Job  of  reduc- 
ing prices.  The  more  it  can  do  so  the  more 
It  can  eliminate  Government  from  the  field 
of  housing. 

AH)   TO    ParVATI    INBUSTmr 

The  present  bill  does  what  can  be  done  to 
help  the  construction  and  sale  of  homes  by 
private  buildets.  It  strengthens  the  Federal 
dome  loan  bank  system  by  giving  many 
additional  powers  to  the  building  and  loan 
aaauclations.  It  extends  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Admini^trailon  as  far  as 
that  can  be  done  on  sound  business  princi- 
ples. In  fact,  we  are  accused  of  going  a  little 
too  far  In  reducing  the  rate  of  Interest  and 
the  term  of  the  mortgage,  and  we  may  have 
to  make  some  modification.  In  particular, 
we  are  trying  to  encourage  especially  favor- 
able terms,  including  an  85-percent  firm  com- 
mitment to  builders  for  the  cheapest  possible 
type  of  housing  which  meets  proper  stand- 
ards. We  are  thus  trying  to  encourage  pri- 
vate industry  to  find  the  best  methods  of  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  building. 

We  are  broadening  the  provisions  for  the 
Insurance  ol  rental  projects  on  a  major  scale, 
including  sound  mutual  plans.  We  are  es- 
tablishing a  form  of  yield  Insurance  to  en- 
courage insurance  companies  and  other  large 
aggregations  of  capital  to  invest  their  money 
aa  owner  In  rental  bousing  projects  As  you 
know,  several  of  the  Insurance  eompanies 
have  already  undertaken  such  projects,  well 
planned  and  protected  from  deterioration. 
In  my  opinion,  rental  housing,  well  operated, 
should  be  as  gr>od  an  Investment  as  loans  or 
corporate  bonds.  I  greatly  favor  home  own- 
ing but  we  have  to  reoognlae  the  situation 
that  many  families  prefer  to  rent.  Even  In 
Cincinnati  only  33  percent  own  their  own 
homes.  We  must  recognise  a  coiidltlon  and 
see  that  adequate  rental  housing  is  en- 
couraged. 

We  have  proposed  an  urban  redevelopment 
plan  which  will  assist  dtles  to  buy  up  slum 
areas,  tear  down  the  obsolete  buildings,  and 
redevelop  the  area  by  constructing  public 
works,  like  parks  and  playgrounds  by  selling 
or  letioing  sections  for  commercial  use.  or  for 
private  residential  development,  or  for  low- 
rent  hotislng.  or  a  combination  of  all  four. 
Such  projects  may  be  undertaken  without 
any  public  housing  tf  the  city  so  determines. 

Low-iurrrr  public  HotJsiNc  NBeoFo 

But,  In  my  opinion,  all  of  these  proposals 
do  not  as  yet  eliminate  the  need  for  public 
low-rent  houslixg.  The  committee  estimates 
that  there  will  be  required  in  this  country 
during  the  next  10  years  6.000.000  new  homes 
to  take  care  of  new  families,  and  about  6,000,- 
000  to  replace  obsolete  dwellings  to  which 
"I  have  referred  That  means  a  needed  con- 
struction of  1.250.000  new  homes  per  year. 
The  bill  authorizes  125.000  units  a  year  of 
subsidized  low-rent  hou&ing  for  the  next 
4  years.  That  is  10  percent  of  the  total  need 
as  we  see  it.  It  is  no  more  socialism  than 
any  other  Government  plan  to  take  care  of 
the  lowest  Income  group  of  the  population  In 
health,  education,  and  subsistence.  Private 
builders  do  the  building. 

The  bill  provides  that  this  housing  shall  be 
available  only  to  persons  whose  Income  Is  20 
percent  less  than  that  required  to  pay  the 
rentb  for  private  housing,  not  necessarily 
new,  available  In  the  conununity.  Constant 
checks  of  income  are  to  be  made,  and  those 
whoes  Income  rises  above  the  point  at  which 
they  can  rent  old  housing  are  to  be  rigidly 
excluded.  Private  builders  have  criticized 
the  existing  public  housing  projects  because 
many  higher-income  tenants  have  remained 
in  such  projects.  This  has  been  due  to  the 
Government  policy  of  providing  war  workers 
with  housing.  In  the  emergency  they  could 
not  be  excluded  from  the  only  housing  avail- 
able In  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  where 


they  worked.     This  bill  insists  on  this  situa- 
tion being  corrected. 

We  fully  agree  that  public  housing  must 
not  compete  with  private  builders,  but  there 
is  no  competition  in  providing  bousing  for 
those  who  are  unable  even  to  rent  private 
housing  in  decent  condition.  The  doctors 
are  stenuously  opposed  to  socialised  medicine, 
reaching  95  percent  of  the  people,  but  they 
will  all  tell  you  that  they  are  not  harmed 
In  the  least  by  the  Government  taking  the 
lowest  25  percent  of  the  people  off  their 
hands.  What  the  doctors  do  for  them  Is  in 
any  event  charity. 

The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  public  housing 
can  only  be  assisted  if  the  project  is  initi- 
ated by  the  local  governing  authority,  and.  of 
course,  authorized  by  State  law;  and  if  the 
State  or  locality  is  willing  to  contribute  some 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  subsidy,  by  tax  exemp- 
tion or  direct  cash  contribution.  If  Ohio  or 
Cincinnati  does  not  want  low-rent  housing 
they  can  save  their  money,  and  try  some 
other  method  of  eliminating  slums  by  en- 
couragement to  private  builders  only. 

One  problem  which  has  always  concerned 
mc  is  the  fact  that  a  10-percent  Government 
building  program  does  not  meet  the  whole 
need  as  I  have  described  It.  and  may  lead 
to  an  expanded  program  covering  the  entire 
30  percent  of  the  urban  population  which  hnd 
Incomes  In  1939  of  $1,000  or  less.  There  are 
two  answers  to  this  In  the  first  place,  if  the 
private  building  industry  succeeds  in  reduc- 
ing costs  in  selling  houses,  the  number  re- 
quiring aid  will  be  greatly  reduced  In  the 
second  place,  nearly  half  of  these  eight  and 
a  half  million  families  have  already  found 
reasonably  satisfactory  homes  at  rentals  of 
$30  and  under,  for  the  most  part  in  the  out- 
skirts of  cities  or  in  rural  areas  where  sur- 
roundings are  satisfactory  and  the  lack  of 
modern  facilities  makes  much  less  difference. 
Many  other  families  succeed  In  finding  rea- 
sonably good  second-hand  homes  in  the 
cities  and  keeping  them  In  good  condition. 
Efficient  city  administration  can  force  re- 
pairs and  Improvements  in  some  other  in- 
adequate homes  without  forcing  their  de- 
struction. 

I  would  certainly  adopt  as  a  principle  that 
public  low-rent  housing  should  never  go  be- 
yond 10  percent  of  the  total  supply.  I  hope 
that  the  percentage  may  gradually  decrease. 

Our  committee  considered  all  kinds  of 
alternatives,  but  found  none  that  were  satis- 
factory. We  considered  the  subsidizing  of 
private  projects  for  low-rent  housing.  That 
Is  done  to  some  extent  In  New  York  City. 
but  it  would  be  necessary  to  regulate  the 
rates  charged,  the  condition  of  the  premise.^, 
the  tenants  to  be  subsidized,  and  so  many 
other  features  of  the  project  that  I  am  quite 
certain  private  owner  would  be  loath  to 
proceed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  enforce 
the  regulations.  It  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment much  more  direct  cosh  subsidy,  be- 
cause It  could  not  give  tax  exemption  or 
exempt  the  borrowing  from  taxation.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  object  to  any  reasonable 
plan  along  the  lines  of  subsidizing  low-rent 
housing,  under  $30  a  month,  by  private  com- 
panies, but  we  could  not  work  out  any  practi- 
cal plan.  We  have  attempted  to  give  every 
possible  assistance  through  soimd  PHA  In- 
surance for  middle  Incomes,  but  without 
subsidies  you  cannot  reach  the  low-income 
groups  through  FHA. 

We  considered  the  giving  of  rent  certifi- 
cates to  all  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  going  rents  for  decent  private .  units. 
The  giving  of  rent  certificates,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  Improve  the  condition  nf 
housing  in  which  they  live.  It  may  merely 
raise  the  rent  acquired  by  the  owner  of  slum 
housing.  No  one  Is  going  to  build  new 
homes  for  people  who  may  or  may  not  have 
rent  certificates  10  years  from  now.  It  is  a 
very  Indirect  and  imcertaln  method  of  im- 


proving the  housing  plant.  Furthermore, 
if  we  attempt  to  give  rent  certificates  it  wUl 
have  to  be  a  universal  plan,  and  any  aaa 
with  $1,000  a  year  Income  or  lesa  would  haw 
a  claim  for  some  assistance.  There  are  some 
eight  and  one-half  million  such  urban 
families.  We  believed  It  would  certainly  not 
be  cheaper  than  pUbllc  housing,  and  It  would 
not  accomplish  the  purpose  of  improving 
housing  conditions. 

What  we  (ace  today  Is  a  condition  and 
not  a  theory.  It  is  to  Improve  or  get  rid 
of  6,000.000  substandard  dwellings  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  decent  shelter  for 
the  6,000.000  families  who  have  occupied 
them.  The  problem  must  be  attacked  from 
every  angle.  I  dont  believe  we  can  pour  In 
all  the  assistance  from  the  top.  and  that  is 
all  private  Industry  can  do,  or  be  expected 
to  do.  I  think  we  must  also  attack  It  from 
the  bottom.  No  doutit  there  are  faults  in 
our  public-housing  system.  They  should  be 
eliminated.  Our  committee  would  favorably 
consider  prcp>osals  for  any  proper  require- 
ments or  restrictions  which  would  Improve 
the  administration  of  public  housing. 

But  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  entire 
bill  because  it  adopts  public  housing  as  one 
of  the  tools  to  solve  this  problem  are  doing 
their  own  Indtistry  a  disservice,  and  are 
assisting  the  critics  of  free  enterprise  in  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come. 

No  one  has  been  more  concerned  to  limit 
Federal  regulation  than  I.  But  this  is  no 
more  regulation  as  to  housing  than  we  have 
long  adopted  as  to  education,  subelstenoe, 
and  medical  care.  No  one  has  been  more 
concerned  to  save  Federal  money  than  I. 
But  $100,000,000  or  $200,000,000  a  year  of 
Federal  subsidy  to  assist  in  solving  our  most 
serious  social  problem,  out  of  a  total  Federal 
budget  of  more  than  twenty  billion  a  year, 
does  not  seem  to  me  an  extravagance. 

There  can  be  no  greater  responsibility  than 
to  assist  States  and  local  governments  to 
provide  for  ail  the  children  who  are  bom  in 
the  United  States  decent  home  surroundings. 
so  that  they  may  actually  enjoy  the  freedom 
and  equality  of  opportimity  for  which  our 
forefathers  came  to  America. 


International  Problems  Abroad  and 
Economic  Issues  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  aYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOKTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17,  194S 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  tlie  RBcoRD'an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  annual  chamber  of 
commerce  dinner  at  Gastonla.  N.  C,  on 
January  11,  1946.  on  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous international  problems  abroad  and 
critical  economic  issues  at  home. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

America  Is  facing  serious  International 
problems  abroad  and  critical  econcmiic  Issues 
at  home.  Both  require  the  best  thought  of 
the  Congress  and  the  leaders  of  the  Nation. 
They  cannot  be  settled  by  taking  arbitrary 
positions  and  Insisting  upon  our  own  par- 
ticular viewpoint.  We  must  be  willing  to 
recognize  the  reasonable  contentions  of  other 
nations  and  pursue  a  policy  of  mutual  un- 
derstanding among  otir  people  at  hc»ne. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Mi  ny  lawa  have  been  enacted  to  Implement 

oar    participation    In    world   affairs    and    to 

|e  other  peoples  of  ovir  world-wide  In- 

and   nillllii§naM  to  help  stabilize  the 

1  economy  of  our  allies  and  other 

.„   devasuted  by   the  war.     We   have 

contributed  lavish  sums  to  help  relieve 

suffering   and   dlsUftaa   In   the   stricken 

I  of  the  whole  earth.     We  have  led  the 

for  the  establUhment  and  maintenance 

wprld  peace 

now   becomes  our  duty  to  devote  our 

efforU  to  aid  In  the  solution  of  the  do- 

problema  which   Involve   the   highly 

int   questions  of  inflation,  full   pro- 

.  the  prevention  of  strikes,  and  the 

of  all   bureaucratic  controls  at  the 

.  possible  moment. 

have  fought  for  freedom  and  liberty 
he  world.    We  must  not  fail  to  preserve 
liberty  and  freedom  lor  the  people  of 
».    We  are  standing  at  the  crossroads. 
..  arc  sttODC  forces  In  the  country  seek- 
to  Ir.fUtnM*  our  democratic  processes  of 
with  i«o  manv  socialistic  or  communistic 
jsiphies  that  our  whole  economic  sy?tem 
uur  bt)asted  free  enterprise  Is  seriously 
gered.     These  groups  want  the   Oov- 
>nt  to  take  charge  of  all  business  and 
prdrlde  a   planned   economy   and   they    are 
ourytnf  these  policies  Just  as  far  as  they 
da^  go  now. 

planned  economy  means  a  regimented 
p«(jple  and  this  results  In  a  totalitarian  gov- 
srijnen*.  Ovir  laboring  people  would  trave 
Um  >  Btost  to  lose  by  the  deatrucilon  of  demo- 
en  tic  processes  and  yet  by  the  policy  of  con- 
Ur  ued  strikes  they  are  playing  into  the  hands 
Ot  Ibe  vevy  force*  which  would  destroy  their 
frtsdom  and  liberty  They  ought  to  Investi- 
ga  e  the  condition  of  labor  In  all  totalitarian 
cointrles  and  see  the  practical  serfdom 
wl  Ich  prevails  among  the  workers  Ma* 
tknal  socialism  or  state  communism  burtea 
Ui»  workers  In  the  mass  of  controlled  and 
re  :Unented  subjects  denied  the  right  to  live 
th  »lr  own  lives  or  enjoy  the  frulu  o*  their 
ot  D  labor. 

We  must  not  have  drastic  Inflation.    There 
ar>  msjiy  plaiM  for  dealing  with  this  vexed 
qi  sstlon      The  one  sure  remedy  Is  to  attain 
fii  11  production.    Governmental  controls  will 
hJ  ve   to   be   maintained   on   pr<xiuct8   which 
art  so  scarce  that  prices  would  spiral  If  the 
itrate  were  removed.    Wild  inflation  would 
tili^i  permanent  prosperity  and  result  in 
d<  stroylng    established    values    and    delaying 
tt  e  recovery  of  our  whole  business  structure. 
T  M  eBort  should  be  centered  on  Increasing 
pt  oduetlon  and  OPA  should  adopt  the  wise 
p<  llcy  of  granting  reasonable  increesce  which 
w  >uld    encourage    Industry   and    farmers    to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  by  producing 
ai   abundance.    As  soon  as  an  adequate  sup- 
Id  f  of  any  product  Is  available,  all  controls 
Sqould  be  removed     The  law  of  supply  and 
,nd  will  take  care  of  the  situation. 
The  hindrances  to  full   production   today 
ai  c  twofold     One.  the  refiisal  of  OFA  to  grant 
reascncble  and  Jxist  Increases  In  the  price  of 
much-needed   materials   l*ke   lumber,   brick. 
aiid    other    building    materials,    and    many 
lUfactured  products  in  the  field  of  tex- 
aoc*  especially  as  relates  to  the  cheaper 

L     As  a  result  of  this  policy  we   have 

B  It  achieved  full  production  and  much  of 
ti  •  lumber  and  other  scarce  materials  have 
gi  BC  into  the  black  market  and  the  public 
a  Id  legitimate  dealers  suffer.  The  other 
cJ  Lief  hindrance  la  the  continuous  sUlkes  all 
«r  the  country. 

In  my  opinion  the  Oongress  should  take 
d  iflnlte  action  In  the  field  of  labor  rela- 
ti  ans.  W-.thcut  delay  the  National  Labor 
B  llations  Act  should  be  ameiKled  and  Its 
o  le-eitfed  and  unfair  provisions  repealed. 
T  Mre  should  be  equality  before  the  law  for 
li  bor  unions  and  management.    Now  there 


Is  unjustified  discrimination  In  favor  of  la- 
bor unions.  Both  labor  and  management 
should  be  held  equally  responsible  for  their 
contracts  and  made  to  respond  In  damages 
for  violating  agreements.  Both  should  be 
held  accountable  for  their  acts. 

The  right  to  strike  Is  guaranteed  under  the 
law.    This  carries  with  It  the  right  to  peace- 
fully picket.     But  there  Is  no  authority  of 
law  for  using  violence  or  force  to  prevent  the 
owners  of  a  plant  or  workers  from  crossing 
picket   lines   and   entering     to     work,    even 
ttaotlgh  a  strike  is  In  force.    However,  this  Is 
seldom  observed  and  In  Connecticut.  Michi- 
gan. Pennsylvania,  and  other  States,  plants 
have  been  closed  and  strikers  refused  even 
to  let  the  owners  of  the  plants  enter,  and 
beat  up  any  workers  who  dared  to  offer  ,to 
work.     This  could  not  happen  In  North  Caro- 
lina.    We  maintain   law  and   order  in   this 
State,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  l)oth  work- 
ers and  management  upon  the  fine  relation- 
ship which  prevails  and  the  snlendld  coopera- 
tion  which   has  existed.     There   have   been 
comparatively  few  strikes  and  practically  no 
violence. 

The  unions  must  rcsllie  that  the  right 
to  work  Is  Just  as  sacred  as  the  right  to 
strike,  and  the  law  must  gu;ird  cealoualy 
the  right  of  any  person  to  work,  regardlesa 
of  strikes.  So  many  erf  these  strikes  which 
paralwe  business  and  cause  wldespreed  stif- 
ferlng.  like  the  recent  c;>al  strike  and  the 
present  Oezteral  Motors  strike,  are  unauthor- 
lard  and  brouflit  about  bv  ambitious  labor 
laertrn  and  a  minority  of  the  workers  In  the 
UBlon.  but  all  of  them  suffer  as  a  result  and 
lose  public  sympathy  The  public  Is  thor- 
oughly fed  up  on  strikes  and  oroperlv  de- 
mands legislation  to  curb  these  wildest 
strikes  and  provide  protection  to  workers  who 
do  not  wiah  to  strike  and  to  a  long-suflerlng 
public. 

I   believe    In   reasonable  wages   and   good 
working  conditions  for  all  workers  and  the 
whole  country  sympathizes   with   all   legiti- 
mate demands  of  labor  for  Just  compensation 
to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of  living,  but  I 
am  hot  In  favor  of  determining  this  question 
by  the  amount  of  proflt  a  biislness  may  be 
making,  or  Its  ability  to  pay      Should  that 
method  be  ero'^loyed.  then  when  profits  de- 
creased and  business  was  bad.  the  workers 
would  be  the  sufferers.    The  Government  has 
no  right  to  take  charge  of  the  business  of 
any  company  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
Its   management    or   controlling   Its    profits. 
If  free  enterprise  Is  to  continue  and  Jobs  be 
provided  for  the  workers  of  America,  we  must 
have  business  freed  from  governmental  con- 
trols and  regulations — so  long  as  the  law  is 
obeyed — and  give  full  encouragement  to  in- 
dustry to  grow  and  expand.    We  cannot  afford 
to  pecaliae  vfllctency  and  good  management 
by  making  them  pay  higher  wages  than  their 
less  successful   competitors,   merely   because 
they  have  the  ability  to  pay.     The  Interest 
of  the  public  must  be  considered  In  the  de- 
creased cost  of  the  product   manufactured. 
The  time  has  come  when  this  whole  ques- 
tion should  be  dealt  with  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  piibllc  Interest.    Prsss\ire  groups 
and   minority    factions   have   too   long   been 
favored  In  legislation  and  by  the  courts     The 
people  should  demand   equality  before   the 
law  for  all.  and  cease  this  special  favoritism 
for   organized   groups.     The   public   Interest 
should  be  paramount. 

With  the  adjustment  of  our  domestic  dis- 
turbances and  the  gearing  of  industry  and 
agriculture  to  full  production.  America 
should  enter  upon  a  period  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  and  of  abvmdance  for  all  The 
common  man  should  attain  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  greater  opportunity 
for  his  children  In  the  tomorrows  to  follow. 


Address  by  Senator  Morse  on  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Radio  AnniTersary 
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HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

OF  OBXCON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  .speech 
which  I  delivered  on  Novembt^r  10.  1945. 
at  a  citizens'  committee  banquet  honor- 
ing the  twenty-fifth  radio  anniversary. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.^s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Politics  are  not  what  they  usetl  to  De  In 
America,  thanks  to  radio.  StudenU  of  po- 
lltlcsl  science  In  and  out  o»  Congress  recog- 
nlae  that  radio  has  becatat  the  most  effec- 
tive instiumenullty  for  political  ed"catlon 
and  campaigning  available  to  the  candidate 
for  oOoe.  Radio  has  produced  such  a  high 
decree  of  political  enlightenment  and  such  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  proa  and  cons  of  na- 
tional issues  on  the  part  of  Our  people  that  It 
deeervea  much  credit  for  our  nattonal  unity 
m  meeting  the  great  crisis  of  recent  years  It 
has  done  much  to  elevate  p«»lltlcel  campaigns 
from  exhibitions  of  demagoguery  and  medl- 
ciue-«how  technique*  to  the  "i.ucatlonai 
plane  of  reMOoed  disburse  on  campaign 
Issues. 

The  calm  atmosphere  of  the  voter  s  home 
living  room,  the  sense  of  Independence  which 
accompanies  our  American  doctrine  that  our 
home  Is  our  castle  render  ludicrous  the  poli- 
tician who.  over  the  radio,  feeks  to  win  votes 
by  appeals  to  prejudice  and  non  sequltur 
arguments.  Blind  partisans  may  still  follow 
a  candidate  who,  over  the  radio,  substitutes 
sound  and  fury  for  reasoned  dlECfiursc.  but 
the  intelligent  Independen'  voters  who  for- 
tunately ;or  our  democracy,  outnumber  my- 
opic partisans,  as  nimble  of  Qnger  in 
turning  off  the  radio  as  they  are  In  marking 
their  ballots  when  a  candidate  Insults  their 
intelligence 

Radio  mun  continue  to  be  maintained  as 
the  great  ooen  forimi  oT'^Amerlcan  politics. 
Freedom  of   political   dlactuslon   Decomes  a 
frustrated   Ideal   umess   the  medl-^    for  dis- 
cussion are  freely  accssetble  to  our  people 
and  to  our  candidates  for  office      I   do  not 
mean   financially   fr<»e.   although   even   there 
financial  barriers  can  be  so  high  as  to  make 
politics  a  rich  man's  service.     Put  the  type 
of   free  radio   I'm   talking   about   Involves   a 
freedom  from  any  Industry-  or  0<ivernment 
policies  exp  essed  or  concealed    direct  or  In- 
direct, which  may  hamper  freedom  of  lawful 
Qlscusslon  r.*  problems  of  state.     Such  free- 
dom Is  as  essential  as  our  cherished  freedonu 
of  speech,  press,  and  assemblage  If  we  are  to 
remain  a  free  and  democratic  nation.    I  have 
every  c«  nfldence   that   those   now   directing 
the  course  of  American  radio  policy  both  In 
the  Industry  and  In  the  Ocvemment  can  be 
trusted  to  -vreserve  this  freedom  of  which  1 
speak.     I  am  so  Impressed  with  the  educa- 
tional force  of  radio  for  developlnf  a  strong 
and    vital    political    conscience    among    our 
people  that  I  would  welcome  broadcasting  at 
least  many  of   the  historic   sessions  of   the 
Congress.     Maybe  broadcasting  a  fe<A  which 
are  not  so  historic  would  be  educationally 
valuable  to  the  American  people,  too     Such 
radio   wavsa   emanating    from    the    hall,     ot 
Congress  might  produce  atomic  political  ef- 
fects quite  constructive  In  nature. 
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Needless  to  say.  It  has  been  an  honor  for 
me  today  to  pay  honor  In  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  great  radio  ndustry  of  America. 
It  Is  very*  appropriate  that  representatives  of 
free  men  and  women  should  acknowledge  at 
.such  a  grand  occasion  as  this  the  Nation's 
debt  to  the  Industry  which  .provides  our  peo- 
ple with  tlieir  most  Informative  and  en- 
lightening political  forum.  Let  us  keep  It 
the  Nation's  greatest  disseminator  of  the 
truth  so  that  jrt  may  remain  free. 


The  American  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  TIIE  SENATE  OP  THE  tlKITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Reco«d  an  address  en- 
titled "The  American  Future."  dehvered 
by  Wheeler  McMillen.  editor  in  chief  of 
the  Farm  Journal,  before  New  Jersey 
Chapter  of  Pro- America  at  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  on  November  8.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

The  future  of  this  country  of  ours  will 
depend  upon  the  American  ability  to  con- 
tinue to  produce  goods  and  services.  Our 
productivity  depends  upon  the  continuance 
of  freedom. 

Under  freedom  we  have  done  a  job  so 
remarkable  -that  all  the  world  looks  with 
admiration  upon  American  achievements. 
Here  we  have  only  7  percent  of  the  world's 
people.  Yet  we  do  about  one-half  of  all  the 
world's  business,  own  60  percent  of  the 
world  s  life  Insurance,  use  60  percent  of  the 
world's  rubber,  own  a  third  of  the  world's 
railway  mileage  and  a  third  of  the  world's 
improved  highways,  use  half  of  the  worlds 
telephones,  and  have  four-fifths  of  the 
world's  automobiles. 

Our  resources  are  not  remarkably  different 
from  tho.se  of  other  continents.  The  only 
fundamental  difference  Is  that  Americans 
have  been  free.  Freemen  In  America,  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  men 
In  the  world,  have  accomplished  a  tre- 
mendously high  proportion  of  all  the  ad- 
vancements In  Invention  and  science  that 
the  human  race  has  experienced.  Here  as 
nowhere  else  men  have  become  productive. 
Free  to  think,  free  to  serve  their  understand- 
ing, they  have  become  masters  of  the  revo- 
lutionary principle  that  man  does  not  con- 
quer nature  but  he  obeys  her.  The  more  he 
learns  sbout  the  laws  of  nature,  the  more 
willingly  she  yields  up  the  riches  Inherent 
in  her  materials. 

AmerlCHtu  thus  unfolded  the  application  erf 
3teiim  discovered  the  ums  of  petroleum,  and 
applied  the  power  of  electricity 

Tiie  world  was  poor  for  thoussnds  of  years 
because  all  the  work  of  the  world  bad  to  be 
done  by  muscles  of  men  and  animals,  aided 
occasionally  by  wind  and  water  We  have 
created  engine  muscles.  When  we  need  to 
produce  more  goods  we  have  only  to  build 
more  engines  Engine  muscles  will  work 
from  dawn  to  dark  and  on  until  the  sunrise 
again  without  exhaustion  or  weariness. 
When  there  Is  work  to  do  that  demands  bigger 
muscles,  we  build  bigger  engines. 

In  the  free  pursuit  of  knowledge  It  was 
American   scientists  snd   Industrialists   who 


created  the  atomic  bomb.  It  is  always  scien- 
tists and  Industrialists  and  workers  who  cre- 
ate things.  Kings  and  generals  and  states- 
men are  not  creators  and  are  not  producers. 
Now  the  atomic  bomb  sizzles  In  the  hands 
of  statesmen  who  do  not  know  what  to  do. 
Neither  do  I.  but  I  cannot  help  but  wonder. 
I  wonder  why.  if  an  atomic  bomb  for  the  de- 
struction of  life  can  be  devised,  comparable 
efforts  should  not  instantly  be  organized  to 
develop  atomic  power  for  constrtictlve  uses. 
We  now  know  how  to  destroy  civilization  wllh 
atoms.  We  would  do  better  now  to  try  to 
build  civilization  with   atoms. 

The  mast  fundamental  threat  to  peace 
among  men  always  is  poverty.  Work  which 
produces  food  and  goods  and  services  Is  the 
remedy  for  poverty.  With  engines  to  do 
work.  Americans  have  left  much  of  their 
IMverty  behind  them.  Can't  we  buUd  an 
atomic  engine  able  to  do  enough  kinds  of 
work  ciieeply  as  to  add  so  hugely  to  world 
production  that  poverty  Instead  of  civiliza- 
tion may  be  atomized  by  this  power? 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  statesnxen  are  going 
to  know  how  to  manage  the  power  of  the 
atom.  It  fits  all  too  well  into  the  old  pat- 
terns of  stateemanship  seeking  agents  of  de- 
struction. Forty  years  ago  a  couple  of  our 
Iowa  farm  boys  conceived  the  Idea  of  putting 
an  Internal  combustion  engme  on  wagon 
wheels  and  making  a  tractor.  They  believed 
they  had  made  a  contribution  to  civilization 
by  creating  a  new  engine  to  do  man's  biggest 
annual  lifting  Job,  the  Job  of  turning  over 
bilUonE  of  tons  of  earth  with  the  plow.  When 
the  statesmen  and  generals  saw  the  tractor 
they*  conceived  the  Idea  of  putting  armor  on 
Its  sides  and  cannon  on  Its  lusides  and  mak- 
ing a  tank,  a  new  weapon  with  which  to  kill 
people. 

When  the  Wright  brothers  invented  the 
airplane  they  thought  they  might  be  giving 
civilization  a  new  means  of  transportation 
ana  communication.  The  statesmen  and 
generals  seized  upon  it  as  a  new  engine  of 
destruction. 

I  don't  know  what  was  in  Fritz  Haber's 
mind  when  he  worked  out  the  process  by 
which  nitrogen  can  be  crystallized  from  the 
air  and  made  an  abundant  fertuizing  element 
to  Increase  the  production  of  the  soU.  In  any 
event,  his  achievement  eliminated  the  need 
that  men  shall  starve  for  want  of  nitrogen 
to  make  their  flplds  more  productive.  But 
Kaiser  Wllhelm  looked  upon  that  achieve- 
ment and  decided  that  Germany  finally  had 
an  abundant  source  of  nitrogen  for  explosives 
and  was  ready  to  start  a  new  era  of  bloodshed 
and  war 

The  affairs  of  the  world  might  better  be 
trusted  to  the  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
the  workers  and  farmers,  the  bu.'inessmen 
and  managers,  rather  than  to  the  statesmen. 
The  effects  of  what  we  call  statesmar^hip 
appear  to  be  all  too  destructive 

We  agree  that  America's  rich  past  has  been 
built  on  freedom.  The  experience  of  the 
past  reinforces  the  Importance  of  preserving 
freedom  as  the  fundamental  Ingredient  of  our 
future. 

If  we  really  believe  In  freedom,  our 
thoughts  and  efforts  will  be  directed  toward 
constant  restraint  of  the  expansion  of  the 
power  of  government.  We  will  externally 
exalt  the  individual.  We  will  devote  our- 
selves to  make  cerUin  that  government  goes 
no  further  than  Is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Individual's  freedom,  to  make  certain  that 
my  liberties  end  where  yours  begin. 

Oiu"  basic  principle  must  be  that  govern- 
ment shall  always  be  the  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple and  never  the  master  of  the  people; 
that  government  shall  have  no  powers  except 
those  derived  from  the  p)eople.  Just  as  It  has 
no  money  except  that  which  It  takes  from 
the  people. 

All  of  us  will  admit  that  the  United  States 
Is  not  a  completely  perfect  country.    In  a 


century  and  a  half  we  have  not  quite  had 
time  to  accomplish  everything.  Yet,  we  have 
not  done  badly. 

It  has  been  repeated  time  and  again  that 
one-third  of  Americans  are  Ul-housed.  Ul- 
clad  and  Ul-fcd.  What  other  country  on 
earth  can  boast  that  two-thirds  of  Its  peo- 
ple are  well-housed,  well-fed,  and  well- 
clad? 

Under  freedom,  our  advance  for  140  years 
was  almost  uninterrupted.  Every  10-year 
period  saw  more  new  wealth  created,  more 
new  Jobs  brought  Into  being  tlian  had  ex- 
isted In  the  decade  previous. 

The  only  decade  In  our  history  which  did 
not  produce  more  wealth  and  more  Jobs  than 
Its  predecessors  was  the  decade  of  the  1930's. 
Could  that  have  been  because  in  the  1930's 
for  the  first  time  Government  was  permit- 
ted to  exert  powers  which  never  before  in 
our  national  history  has  been  allowed? 

During  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787.  important  decision"  as  to  articles  snd 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  were  made  from 
day  to  day.  They  were  decisions  which  have 
affected  our  lives  enormously.  One  day  after 
one  Important  decision,  one  member  turned 
to  another  delegate  and  aaked,  "What  do  you 
suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  wUl 
think  about  this  decision  of  ours  today  150 
years  from  now?" 

The  other  delegate  leaned  back  In  his  chair 
and  laughed  heartily.  He  was  amused  at  the 
very  Idea  of  anything  that  convention  decided 
being  even  remembered  for  a  century  and  • 
half. 

I  think  that  delegate  was  entitled  to  hU 
laugh.  He  knew  history.  He  knew  that  dur- 
ii^  all  the  thousands  of  years  of  human  exut- 
ence.  the  greatest  struggle  in  society  had 
bean  the  constant  conflict  between  power  on 
one  hand  and  freedom  on  the  other.  He 
knew  that  up  until  that  day  freedom  had 
always  lost  and  authority  had  always  won. 
He  knew  that  this  convention  was.  fcr  the 
first  tin«.  trying  to  create  forms  fcr  a  gov- 
ernment which  could  be  restrained  from  get- 
ting In  the  way  of  men  who  wanted  to  work 
and  produce  and  live  their  Individual  lives. 
With  his  knowledge  o*  the  history  of  the 
past,  he  could  hardly  be  blamed  for  doubting 
whether  the  effort  would  succeed.  He  could 
not  have  been  expected  to  know  that  It 
would  be  followed  by  the  greatest  spurt  of 
civilization  in  human  experience, 

.  Is  not  easy  for  us  in  the  midst  of  our 
comlorts  and  luxuries  todry  to  realize  how 
tremendous  were  the  consequencs  of  that 
Const»tutlon  a  document  which  Samuel  Pet- 
tenglll  has  called  the  greatest  post«-ar  plan 
ever  written. 

It  may  help  to  visyallze  the  extraordinary 
speed  of  progr.*ss  since  the  Constitution  if 
I  tell  you  abou  Joseph  B.  Case,  a  friend  of 
mine  who  died  Just  2  years  ago  at  his  home 
over  here  In  Lambertvllle,  N.  J. 

Joe  Case  was  In  his  103d  year.  He 
bom  1-  1841.  rhls  Constitution  of  ours 
only  52  years  old  in  1841.  There  are  a  tew 
here  today  who  with  m«.  can  testify  that  53 
years  are  not  vwy  majy. 

When  Joe  Case  was  bom  the  reaper  was 
only  10  years  old  and  only  :  dozen  or  so  had 
been  made.  The  flr't  steel  plow  was  only 
3  year*  old.  Joe  Case  himself  was  3  years  old 
before  the  word  of  man  could  be  communl- 
caff*  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice  faster 
than  the  speed  of  a  bone.  It  was  in  1844 
that  the  tclegr^h  waa  eaCabUsbed.  He  was 
7  years  c'd  before  uhe  sewing  machine  was 
Invented.  He  was  18  years  old  before  kero- 
sene lamps  came  Into  general  use.  He  waa 
85  years  old  before  the  telephone  was  in- 
vented. He  was  37  yeare  old  before  there  vras 
an  electric  light  Ir  the  world.  He  was  past 
40  before  there  was  an  internal  combustion 
engine  oi  an  electric  dynamo.  And  he  was 
past  SO  before  there  was  an  automobile. 
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thea*  and   the   many   m«rTeU   which 
,  c  jme  since  are  the  producta  of  freedom. 
aiftomobUes.  our  radlcs.  our  comfortable 
aie  the  uuglble  reaulta  of  tree  gov- 
it     They  were  conceived  and  created 
the  life  span  of  a  New  Jtrmy  nalghbor 
\falked  the  earth  until  3  yaara  afo. 
freedom  we  have  proved  that  the 
ly  cf  production  Is  tnflRttely  more 
.  than  the  ancient  predatory  phUoso- 
..aCh  Uught  men  to  believe  that  they 
get  ahead  only  by  taking  things  away 
jthera.    It  was  the  phUoeophy  of  con-  . 
and  theft,  the  philosophy  that  might 
right      It  was  on  the  predatory  pht- 
;    ihst    Rome    built    an    empire    and 
Lher  empires  since  have  been  erected, 
a  pradatory  philosophy  that  inaplred 
iilnl  and  Hitler  and  the  Japanese  mlli- 
»eople 

philosophy  U  not  extinct.     Not  long 

famous  prelate  was  heard  to  say.  "It 

e  to  say  that  the  more  one  has.  the 

bare  la  for  others:  so  that  each  man's 

rapresents  ctirresponding    failure  on 

at  hla  nelirbbors  "    I  quote  this  only 

how  far  into  our  so-called  civil - 

society    the   predatory   concept    extends 
low  completely  the  phUosophy  of  pro- 
X  falls  to  be  comprehended. 
American  philosophy  Is  the  philosophy 
_  duct 'on      It  is  based  on  our  discovery 
freemen,  finding   an    understanding   of 
aws  of  nature,  are  able  to  convert  the 
of   nature  Into  abundant   wealth, 
have    enriched    their    country    by 
things     while     the     totallUrlan 
poverty  by  his  effort  to  taKe  things. 
and   making   things   pays   better 
taking  things 

the  philosophy  of  production  there 
Ujttle  excuse   for   Individuals  and   groups 
^>«    Onlted    States    to   devote    their    full 
to  contention  over  division  of  what 
is.     Far  more  profitable  Is  the  exertion 
tner^y   to   Increase   the   national   output, 
there  will  be  more  to  divide  among  all. 
production  philosophy  under  freedom 
worked  in  the  United  States.     I  wonder 
are  not   too  mode«t  in   making  clear 
re»t  of  the  world  how  well   It  might 
elsewhere      Our  production  machinery 
our  managerial  know-how  will  produce 
s  In  any  language  and  under  any  sun. 
M  part  of   the  destiny   of   Americans, 
racognlzed.   will   be  discovered   to  be 
:  kelp   others   to   help   themselves, 
we  believe  In   freedom,  why  do  we  not 
freedom'     Other  philosophies  of  gov- 
seek    to    Impose    their    ideas   u     n 
neighbors.     Why  should  not  we  raise 
.    voices  and  be  heard  speaking  the  voice 
freedom  and  slioutlng  the  praises  of  free- 
around  the  earth? 

was  a  time  when  Americans  had 
faith  too  strongly  to  keep  it  to  them- 
When  the  Spanish  colonies  In  South 
revolted  against  the  t>ianny  of 
the  voice  of  Americans  wms  raised 
ir  behalf.  When  the  Greeks  sought 
freedom  for  their  nation,  the  aid 
sympathy  of  Americans  cro«.<)ed  the  seas 
leip  them.  \Vtien  Baron  Kossuth  came 
United  States  to  plead  the  cause  of 
Hungary,  treedom  for  Hungary  be- 
important  to  Americana, 
se  events  took  place  a  century  or  more 
Have  w«  lost  so  much  ol  our  faith  and 
as  to  be  dlalnterested  when  plaas 
behalf  now  arise  in  latope  or  Asia? 
It  not  possible  that  the  best  way  to 
freedom  safe  In  America,  the  only  area 
still  it  stands.  Is  to  exercise  our  in- 
toward  making  freedom  »afe  else- 
In  the  world?  Wouldn  t  we  do  well 
to  ^ert  mora  effort  towanl  making  U  abu»- 
dace  instead  of  rare?  When  fr««clom  dosa 
pre  rail  everywhere,  we  shall  have  less  need 
to  be  TlgUant  for  its  prcser\  atlon  *  In  th« 
Uoi  ted  States. 


I  am  happy  to  have  this  occasion  to  speak 
to  you  who  stand  foursquare  with  "Pro- Amer- 
ica" inscribed  on  your  banner.  No  one  needs 
to  apologize  for  being  pro- America. 
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Scientific  Research  Foundatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 


OF  Nrw  JI 
IN  THE  SKNATi:  OP  THE  UNITIIl  STAT»3 

Thursday.  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  of  my  scientific  friends,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Newark 
Evening  New.s.  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  under 
date  of  November  29.  1S45.  entitled 
•Solely  for  Science."  This  editonal 
comments  on  a  letter  sent  to  President 
Truman  under  date  of  November  24. 
1945,  by  a  group  of  scientists  commenting 
on  the  Bush  report  and  on  the  so-called 
Kilgore  and  Magnuson  bills  for  the  set- 
ting up  of  a  scientific  research  founda- 
tion ./ith  Federal  support. 

In  asking  that  this  editorial  be  inserted 
in  the  Ricord.  I  de.sire  to  add  the  com- 
ment that  this  subject  is  one  of  first  im- 
portance and  one  that  should  have  very 
careful  study  be'ore  any  hasty  legislation 
is  enacted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

SOLELY  FOB  SCIENCX 

Well  before  the  projected  National  Research 
Foundation  has  chance  of  taking  tangible 
shape  many  of  the  counuy's  leading  scien- 
tists are  fearful  that  it  will  be  overlaid  with 
politics.  Nobody  knows  better  than  they  the 
dangerous  shortage  In  scientific  training  and 
personnel  caused  by  the  war  They  heartily 
approve  the  report  on  the  subject  last  July 
to  President  Truman  by  Dr  Vannevar  Bush. 
Director  ol  the  0(&ce  of  Scientific  Research 
and  Development,  who  had  been  ordered  fo 
make  the  study  by  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt, and  it  IS  their  earnest  desire  that  most 
of  Its  recommendations  be  embodied  In  law. 
But  they  see  a  double  d^inger  of  .Its  being 
swayed  by  pollttcal  influence  and  its  dilution 
by  the  inclusion  of  social  studies. 

The  coubequence  Is  that  a  large  commit- 
tee of  scientific  experts,  including  such  men 
as  Presidents  Bowman,  of  Johns  Hopkins; 
Conant.  of  Harvard;  Doherty.  of  Carnegie  In- 
stitute of  Technology;  Marvel,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society:  and  Stearns,  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  have  written  to  Preal- 
dent  Truman,  urging  him  to  back  the  Buah 
plBB  M  Incorporated  1q  a  bill  by  Senator 
MaeaniaoM  (Democrat),  of  Wit&hlngton.  and 
not  the  bill  by  Senator  Kacoax  (Democrat), 
of  West  Virginia.  Creation  of  a  National 
Research  Poundatton.  to  provide  annual 
schotarshtps  for  24.000  undergraduates  and 
soma  900  graduate  fellowshtpa  and  endow- 
monts  tor  continued  long-time  research.  Is 
Indlapensable  to  our  national  security  And 
it  should  not  be  padded  by  nonessentials  to 
Its  special  purpose,  like  sociology,  political 
science,  economics,  and  law.  Its  one  aim  Is 
sdentille  research. 

The  committee  is  outspoken  In  its  ob^c- 
tlons  to  any  slngla  dJMctor  of  Uie  propoaed 
research  board,  as  propoaed  in  the  Kilgore 
bill.  No  better  reason  for  such  opposition 
could  exist  than  this  of  the  committee:  "No 
single  person,  however  eminent  or  compe- 


tent, could,  except  In  a  great  emergency, 
command  the  confidence  and  support  of  ail 
braachaa  of  science  and  the  many  urganlza- 
tlona  and  asencies,  private  and  public,  whose 
cooperation  would  be  required  '  That  U 
plain  speaking,  the  most  outstanding  scien- 
tist, the  most  dlstlnguUhed  university  ad- 
ministrator on  the  committee  rightly  dis- 
claims ability  to  fill  any  such  post.  If  these 
men  admit  they  are  incapable,  whrre  is  Mr. 
Truman,  slttin'?  In  the  While  Hou-e  and 
puiled  and  tugged  at  by  thc«»e  with  axes  to 
grind,  going  to  find  the  man  who  is? 

We  agrca  with  the  committee  that  "this  is 
s  grsat  adventure  In  government  for  which 
there    la    no    peacetime    precedent."    full    of 
rl^ka  beyond  the  capacity  of  any  individual. 
It    wants    no    ''subordinated    board"    'vlth 
ex  officio  members.     It  certatrUy  :s  no  place 
for    poltucal    offlccholders    of    either    party, 
however  well   intentloned.     What  the  com^ 
mlttee  wants  is  a  board  capable  of  Institut- 
ing or  supervising'  all   the   work   and   Itself 
responsible  for  the  appointment  uf  I's  chief 
admlnlstrauve  officer  whose  function  it  would 
be   to   look    after   Its    internal    affairs.     The 
board,  consisting  of  scientists  and  non(.oiltt- 
cal  laymen,  would  keep  in  close  touch  with 
all  scientific  agencies  in  and    iUUlde  of  the 
Government:   it  would  know  about  and  in- 
fluence by  Its  help  the  plans  of   Army  and 
Navy,   but   not   control    them,   as    the   com- 
mittee   members    view    tlte    plan.      What    it 
wants   is   enlarged   scientific   personnel    and 
wide  scientific  research  with  politics  kept  out. 
Is  that  too  much  to  ask? 


The  White  House  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAIH* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr  HALE  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Walter  Lippmann: 

TooAT  A.ND  Touoaaow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

THi  wh:ti  house  dipabtmemt 

Mr.  Truman  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  while 
in  foreign  affairs  Congress  has  been  willing 
to  legislate,  his  own  proposals  for  domestic 
legislation  are  for  the  most  part  stalled  In 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Where  shsll  we  look  (or  the  explanation? 
First  of  all.  it  seems  to  me.  in  the  WhiU 
House  Itself.  For  if.  as  Mr.  Truman  himself 
said,  "the  great  mass  of  our  dttaens  who  have 
no  special  interest  •  •  •  Qnd  it  difficult 
to  make  themselves  heard."  it  must  be  be- 
cause the  President  himself  has  (i.iled  to 
make  It  quite  clear  to  them  what  they  are  to 
make  themselves  heard  about 

They  certainly  cannot  make  themselves 
heard  distinctly  and  strongly  and  with  one 
voice  about  30  or  40  assorted  proposals. 

The  great  msss  o(  the  citizens  cannot  sup- 
port a  complicated  program  consisting  of 
many  deUiled  maasurss;  what  they  can  sup- 
port Is  a  policy  which  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  put  into  effect.  Thus,  the  people 
are  supportir.K  the  policy  of  InternaMonal  ro- 
oeration.  and  that  is  the  reason  why  without 
their  understanding  fully  the  detailed  meas- 
ures as  such,  they  have  been  behind  intricate 
prop<«;\ls  like  the  Charter  of  UNO  and  Bret- 
ton  Woods 

Eut  Mr.  Tniinan's  recommendations  are 
a  program  of  which  no  one.  not  he  himself, 
can  say  what  the  policy  is  In  his  radio 
speech   Mr.   Truman    In   effect   admitted    It 
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when,  speaking  of  the  dangers  of  the  recon- 
version period,  he  said  he  was  uylng  "to 
avert  the  dangers  of  Inflation  and  deflation." 
Is  It  astonuhlng  that  the  people  do  not  un- 
derstand a  program  which  appears  to  be 
moving  m  two  opposite  directions  at  once? 
How.  without  a  much  fuller  and  clearer  ex- 
planation of  what  he  Is  trying  to  do.  can 
Ji4r.  Truman  expect  great  popular  support  lor 
a  program  which,  on  the  one  hand,  would 
Increase  purchasing  power  and  the  inflation- 
ary demands  for  goods,  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand  would  control  prices  and  the  use  of 
raw  materials  in  order  to  refute  the  excessive 
demand  for  goods? 

Pretumablv  what  the  President  has  In  mind 
is  that  in  the  present  reconversion  period 
there  Is  inflation  In  certain  sections  of  our 
economy  and  deflation  In  others.  He  is 
aware,  then  that  until  civilian  production  is 
ccnsltJ*'rnbly  greater  than  It  Is,  there  will  be 
a  predominating  Inflationary  pressure  on 
pr  ces  which  may.  if  It  Is  not  controlled,  be 
extremely  Inconvenient  and  troublesome. 
Bevond  that  he  realizes  that  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  the  postwar  boom  will  exhaust 
Itself  that  consumption  and  investment  will 
fall  off  and  be  quite  Insufficient  to  sustain  a 
high  level  ol  employment  and  that  a  danger- 
ous depression  is  indicated  unless  measures 
are  prepared  well  In  advance  to  correct  the 
deflrlencles 

This  is  probably  what  he  is  meaning  to  say 
since  it  Is  what  the  ablest  economists  in  the 
Government  service  are  predicting.  It  is,  ob- 
viously, a  rather  complicated  prediction,  and 
it  cannot  easily  be  made  clear  and  convincing 
to  a  large  audience.  But  If  that  Is  to  be  done, 
the  President  will  have  to  get  his  speeches 
on  the  subject  written  by  men  who  really 
understand  it. 

What  he  Is  doing  instead  Is  to  have  men, 
who  do  not  themselves  understand  very  well 
what  it  Is  all  about,  explain  what  little  they 
know  in  words  of  one  syllable.    But  a  really 
difncult  subject  cannot  be  explained  simply 
except    bv   someone    who    has    mastered    it 
thoroughly.     Yet  It  Is  very  evident  that  the 
men  who  helped  him  compose  this  speech,  or 
at  least  those  whom  he  listened  to  finally, 
had    only    a    recently    acquired    smattering 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  talking  about. 
Mr    Truman's  troubles  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  fact  that  he  is  Just  beginning 
to  leern  what  the  office  of  the  President  really 
is      He  certainly  did  not  realize  at  the  be- 
ginning that  the  White  House  has  now  be- 
come   itself    a    department    of    government. 
The  Presidency  Is  not  Just  a  man  with  some 
secretaries  and  some  clerks.    It  Is  the  central 
department    of    the    Government    where    all 
other    departmenU    meet,    and    have    to    be 
guided,  corrected,  superintended,  and  made 
a  teem.    This  requires  a  White  House  staff  of 
men   who  are  so  able  and  so  vei-satile   that 
they  can  settle  many  Issues  In  the  President's 
name,   can   select   the    Issues    the   President 
himself   must  decide,  and   can  prepare  the 
issues  so  that  he  can  know  enough  to  decide 

Now  while  Mr.  Truman  saw  the  need  to 
reorganize  the  Cabinet  and  to  use  it.  he  did 
not  see  that  he  needed  also  to  make  the 
White  House  Itself  an  efficient  department. 
The  Truman  Cabinet  is  by  any  reasonable 
standard  a  good  Cabinet.  But  the  White 
House  18  deplorably  weak,  and  since  Mr  Tru- 
man Is  a  modest  and  unpretentious  man  who 
must  feel  his  way  without  benefit  of  much 
Inspiration  through  a  maze  of  problems,  he 
has  little  hope  of  being  a  successful  Presi- 
dent If  his  own  immediate  official  family  re- 
mains what  It  now  Is.  The  blunt  truth  Is 
that  the  men  nearest  him  do  not  have 
enough  brains,  and  have  practically  none  of 
the  wisdom  which  comes  from  experience  and 
education,  to  help  him  to  be  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Tne  other  day  the  Emperor  of  Japan  told 
hU  people  to  abjure  the  myths  and  legends 
that  he  Is  divine  There  Is  an  American 
myth  and  legend,  which  It  would  be  well  for 
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us  to  abjure,  that  "the  plain  people"  who 
"made  this  country  great  and  keep  it  free" 
like  mediocre  men  in  their  Government,  and 
do  not  respond  to  excellence  and  distinction. 
This  Is  a  politicians-   fable      For   the   plain 
people  are  In  fact  not  so  plain,  or  as  Franklin 
P.  Adams  once  put  It.  the  ayerage  mafi   is 
above   the  average.     If   the   polls  are   to  be 
trusted  at  all,  they  prove  that  statistically. 
Furthermore,  it  is  not  true  that  the  sO-caUed 
common  people  like  to  have  common  men  to 
lead   them    and   govern    them     They    much 
prefer  men  of  uncommon  ability  and  charac- 
ter whom  they  have  reason  to  trust      Any 
list  of   American   leaders   whom   the   people 
have  liked  is  a  list  of  men  who.  no  matter 
what  their  background  and  origin,  were  dis- 
tinguished men  m  any  company;   Washing- 
ton.   Jefferson,    Cleveland.    Lincoln.    Wilson. 
the   two   Roosevelts    among    the    Presidents; 
men  like  Root.  Hughes.  Stlmson.  Al  Smith. 
Willkle.  who  played  a  great  part  In  American 
life;  ,  - 

The  cult  of  mediocrity,  which  Is  a  form  or 
Inverted  snobbery.  Is  not  democracy.  It  la 
one  of  the  diseases  of  democracy  For  what 
democracy  demands  is  equal  rights  for  all 
men  because  they  are  men  and.  at  the  same 
time,  equal  opportunity,  so  that  what  is  best 
and  exceptional  in  each  man  may  come  forth 
and  flourlEh  Faith  In  democracy  Is  Justi- 
fied by  thif.  promise  that  it  will  release  tal- 
ents and  gifts  that  would  be  suppressed  in  a 
society  of  caste,  and.  therefore,  that  it  brings 
Into  the  service  of  the  Nation  and  of  man- 
kind men  who  have  rich  and  varied  and 
excellent  abilities. 


They  ai«  embarrassed.  The  feeling  of  in- 
security weighs  heavily  on  their  spirits.  Are 
they  pariahs,  are  they  suckers,  are  they  the 
forgotten  men  and  women  and  chiidrenT 
Why  should  they  lack  a  family's  first  neces- 
sity, a  home? 

They  are  on  nervous  edpe.  Some  of  them 
are  living  beyond  their  means  in  hotels  and 
tourist  courts,  harassed  by  the  knowledge 
that  they  can't  afford  It  Indefinitely,  but  not 
knowing  whether  It  will  be  3  months  or  6  or 
12  ijefore  they  can  find  anything.  Some  are 
doubling  up  with  relatives  or  friends,  con- 
tinually subjected  to  the  continuous  small 
irritations  of  overcrowding,  always  cramped 
and  unsure  of  comfort,  never  able  to  relax 
from  the  strain  of  work  and  house- hunting 
and  work  again  without  any  of  the  blessed 
privacy  of  home  In  between. 

They    are    Just    plain    mad.     Not    gram- 
matically angry,  but  mad.     They  have  a  de- 
cided   impression    that    they   have    been    let 
down.     They  don't  see  It  getting  any  better, 
and  they  do  see  It  getting  a  lot  worse.    They 
are  certain  of  one  thing:    That  If  the  only 
people  who  can  do  anything  about  It  know 
how  urgent  the  need   Is,  they  ought  to  be 
moving  a  lot  faster  and  to  a  lot  more  effect 
than  they  are.     They  think  they  are  getting 
a  raw  deal,  and  they  expect  to  remember  it. 
These  are  the  homeless,  the  people   who 
have  come  home  to  a  reception  as  cruel  and 
disillusioning  as  if  the  warmth  and  trust  of 
homecoming   had    been    rewarded   by   a   fist 
smashed  into  tlielr  faces. 


Our  Homeless  People 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  hun- 
dred.s  of  thousands  of  ordinary  American 
men  and  women  today  are  unable  to  find 
shelter  for  their  children  and  themselves 
because  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  Gov- 
ernment program  to  provide  houses. 

How  homelessness  affects  people  is 
ably  expressed  In  an  editorial  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1945.  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch, often  quoted  as  one  of  the  strong- 
est newspapers  in  the  Nation.  Under 
permis.<?ion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD.  I  should  like  to 
include  this  description  of  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  people,  for  the  edification 
of  the  Members: 

TH«    FACES   OF   THE    HOMELESS 

Homelessness  does  something  to  people. 
It  Is  doing  something  to  at  least  5,000,  per- 
haps as  many  as  10,000,  in  St.  Lculs  right 
now.  Some  of  the  dlstraugh,  faces  ot  these 
thousands  of  oui  people  are  porJ;rayed  In  the 
pictures  section  of  the  Post-Dl£pat«h  today. 
There  are  more  in  any  real  estate  office,  on 
any  bus,  at  any  corner. 

What  does  it  do  to  them  to  be  torn  up. 
drifting,  obsessed  with  thcf  one  problem  that 
becomes  more  and  more  depressing  every  day? 

They  are  bewildered  What  they  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  obtain  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  place  to  live  In,  they  can  obtain  no 
longer.  They  are  set  apart  from  other  peo- 
ple who  have  a  place  to  live  In  Others  have 
or  can  rent  living  quarters  or  can  afford  the 
exorbitant  prices  at  which  houses  ore  sold; 
they  cannot. 


What  Can  the  People  Do? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or   MISSOtJRl, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  been  granted  unani- 
mous consent  by  the  House,  I  extend  in 
the  Record  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Springfield  (Mo.)  News  and  Lsader 
of  Sunday.  January  6.  1945: 

WHAT    CAN    THZ    PEOPLE   DO? 

President  Truman's  speech  Thursday  night 
spotlighted  one  of  the  most  complicated,  dif- 
ficult, and  perplexing  problems  of  a  modem 
democracy— how    to   make   effective,   in   the 
complexity  of  modern  life,  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 
To  be  sure,  the  President  presented  many 
specific  problems— foremost  the  labor  crisis 
that  Is  hindering  reconversion  and  a  return 
to  peace  and  normality,  and  Increasing  the 
danger  of  Inflation.    The  only  normal  way  to 
deflate  without  disaster  Is  to  go  ahead  with 
such  a  lavish  production  program  that  com- 
petition and  plenty  will  gradually  and  nor- 
mally force  prices  downward  toward  a  safe 
base.     On   the  other  hand,  no  production, 
scarcity,  high  prices,  and  a  pressure  expend- 
ing  the   Inflation   balloon    to   the    bursting 
point.    U  It  Is  allowed  to  pop.  everybody  will 
suffer,  labor  not  least. 

The  present  labor  situation  is  the  very 
logical— almost  Inevitable — result  of  Gov- 
ernment policies  during  the  past  14  years 
under  Democratic  and  New  Deal  administra- 
tions. Now  It  has  passed  the  point  where 
the  administration  can  handle  It — and.  In- 
deed for  years  past  It  often  has  looked  as  If 
labor  were  handling  the  administration, 
rather  than  the  administration  handling 
labor.  At  any  rate,  an  impasse  has  been 
reached— and  at  this  late  day.  the  Presi- 
dent rather  helplessly.  psEses  the  buck  to 
the  people.  Just  ae  he  passed  them  the 
buck  of  responsibility  for  Pearl  Harbor  a  few 
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tioa  peraonaUy.  and  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  spadflc  purpose  of  doing  the 
Job  for  them. 

Wha:  Mr.  Truman  propoaaa.  we  take  it. 
Is  that  the  folks  t>ack  hooae  should  get  busy 
and  tell  theu  Congreaamen  what  to  do.  If 
they  buuid.  that  would  make  it  easier  for 
evarytxidy.  But  the  simple  uuth  Is  tiiat  they 
caaaot.  and  shotild  not  t>e  expected  to.  They 
don't  laiow.  That  s  what  they  hired  their 
Cangreaaman  for — to  study  and  understand 
sueh  tbinga  for  them,  and  to  act  in  their 
beat  intarast  accordingly. 

Government  la  Important,  and  each  citHen 
and  voter  certainly  ahouid  feal  hia 
blUty  ^  see  that  It  la  ooaapatMntly 
but  he  ahouldnt  be  expected  to  handle  It 
himsell. 

So  as  we  see  it.  the  voter  s  blggeat  Job  Is  to 
see  that  bis  representatives  are  the  best 
men  be  can  find  to  represent  him — carefully 
selected  men  of  superior  caliber;  sound  man; 
men  of  character,  knowledge  and  good  Judg- 
ment, men  who  luulerstand  principlsa. 
economics,  and  the  law;  men  who  will  keep 
informed,  who  know  what  the  interests  of  the 
people  are  and  will  serve  them  honestly  and 
dialntereatedly.  and  who  will  accept  the  Ve^ 
sponaibUity  for  representing  them  with  all 
their  akiU  and  energy. 

^*rom  thia  point  of  view,  otir  voters  have 
reaaon  to  be  proud  of  themselves —  for  our 
Congresaman  is  honest.  Intelligent,  very  con- 
scientious and  industrious,  and  a  man  we  can 
be  glad  to  ha'-e  represent  us.  He  may  make 
mistakes — so  might  any  of  us.  or  all  of  us. 
But  he  is  a  man  whom  we  can  trtist  to  repre- 
sent us.  one  in  wbam  are  can  have  confidence. 

Mr.  BxNNXTT  aald  jeaterday  that  he  "wel- 
comes "  expressions  of  opinion  from  his  con- 
stituents. 

We  believe  that  they,  in  turn,  should  be 
careful  to  express  opinions  only  when  they 
really  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
Opinions  to  be  helpftil  must  be  informed, 
considered,  and  intelligent:  those  which  are 
Ignorant  vud  prejudiced  are  dangerous,  not 
helpful. 


Senator  Morse  Takes  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

or  oab.ui« 
IN  THE  SEN.A"rE  OF  "THE  UNmSD  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  CXJRDON.  Mr.  President.  In  the 
Portland  Oregonian  of  January  8  there 
appears  an  e<titoria]  in  the  nature  of  an 
appraisal  of  the  distinguished  services 
performed  by  my  colleague  the  Jtinior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Moasi)  dur- 
ing hit  first  year  of  service  in  tliis  body. 
The  editorial  Ls  perhaps  more  than  an 
appralsaL  It  may  even  partake  of 
prophecy.  I  ask  luianimous  coiuent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Racou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 

sENAToa  uomnt  tarxs  ovn 
Whether  or  not  Senator  Watns  L.  Moaaa's 
rbaileoge  ot  Senator  Tarr  aiMl  the  coograa- 
slooal  old  guard  has  any  effect  in  shaking 
loose  President  Truman"s  legislative  program. 
It  Will  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  off-year 
elaettona  coming  this  fall  and  no  doabt 
upon  the  rreaidenttal  elections  of  1948. 

This  could  be  the  turning  of  the  tide  to- 
ward a  new — or  a  revived— Republican  11b- 
erailam.  The  scene  haa  been  set  for  It.  And 
Oregon   will  watch   with   Increased  interest 


and  conaUtarable  awe  because  her  Junior  Scn- 
.itor.  m  oMoa  only  2  years,  has  violated  all 
the  rulaa  of  sUenca  Imposed  upon  first-term- 
ers and  escaped  tinscatbed.  Rather,  he  has 
achieved  a  definite  leadership  of  the  reform 
movement  in  Congress — perhaps  the  leader- 
ship— by  sheer  brlUlanoe  and  forthrightness. 
Hla  la  the  outstanding  case  of  its  kind  within 
our  ntemory.  And  there  is  no  telling  how 
far  Mr.  Moasa  will  go.  particularly  if  his  de- 
n;and  for  the  choice  of  liberal  Republlcaiis  In 
the  1M6  elecuons  should  have  sweeping 
re^ulu. 

Not  that  we  have  any  great  faith  in  Pres- 
ident "rruroan"s  delsyed  legislation.  We  have 
said  that  it  seemed  inadequate  to  Its  Job. 
Nor  do  we  know  that  Mr.  Moasi  haa  any 
great  taith  in  it. 

Navartheiaaa,  the  Oregonian  shares  Mr. 
Mooas'a  diagtiat  with  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tarr 
should  have  taken  advantage  of  the  aiiua- 
tlon  by  attempting  to  fasten  upon  the  Re- 
publican Party  an  antilabor.  anUllt>eral  pro- 
gram. If  Mr  Tart  s  aUtement  linking  the 
Truman  leglalaUon  with  the  CIO's  Pulitical 
Action  Committee  tud  gone  uncnticizcd  by 
hla  own  party,  it  would  have  done  ureparable 
harm  by  tending  to  set  the  tone  of  the  com- 
ing campaigns.  UnctuOlenged.  It  would  have 
amounted  to  announcement  that  the  die- 
hards  oo  the  Republican  side  uf  the  aisle  in 
Congreas  were  still  the  sp<ikesineD.  so  far 
aa  the  spokeamanship  resided  in  Congreaa. 
for  the  party. 

The  prompt  retort  by  tlie  Oregon  Senator 
haa  obviated  that  danger.  He  haa  in  effect 
served  notice  of  a  revolt  against  the  old  lead- 
ership which  wUl  be  carried  to  the  voters  thu 
fall  to  the  Republican  National  Committee  as 
the  c^jportunity  offers,  and  to  the  national 
convention  and  the  elections  2  years  hence. 

Thia  background  of  conCict  within  the 
party  is  not.  of  cour»e.  unknown  to  any  in- 
telligent voter.  Dynamic  and  Uberal  repub- 
licanism has  extended  from  Abraham  Lin- 
coln through  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Wendell 
Wlllkie.  It  is  a  liberalusm  which  sees  no 
paradox  In  preaervu^j  and  extending  free 
enterpriae  and  at  the  same  Ume  giving 
graata  security  to  the  maasca  of  people  who 
are  Increaauigly  thwarted  by  the  closing  of 
the  frontier  and  the  crysuiiaation  of  IndiM- 
try.  It  ^M  the  opposite  of  that  reactlnnarv 
attttwla  which  becomes  e8tal>llshed  during 
laaa  years  on  the  Republican  side  in  Con- 
anotig  thoee  who  survive  by  virtue  >jI 
nal  popularity  at  home  and  look  upon 
themselves  as  the  proper  directors  of  party 
policy.  It  Is  the  stutude  of  those  who  must 
win  oOce.  not  thoee  who  merely  hold  office 
It  is  tba  Ottlttide.  in  genersl.  of  the  young 
RepublleOA  governors  who  have  sprung  up 
aU  over  tba  ooOBtry  and  who  have  fought 
the  congreaa kaial  group  in  the  national  com- 
mittee and  the  party  councils. 

Under  these  circumatances  the  rise  at  Sen- 
"tor  Moat  n  dramaUc.  though  it  could  not 
bedaaprtbad  as  unforeseeable  by  those  best 
acqwalatad  with  him  and  his  record. 

He  did  not  go  to  Wsshingtun  as  s  novice 
(o  far  as  the  pitfslls  and  problems  of  thst 
city  are  concerned  He  had  had  the  hard 
training  of  the  War  Labor  Board  And  there 
was  plenty  of  significance  in  the  fact  that  n* 
had  taken  the  laadarabip  in  that  Board,  snd 
that  so  far  aa  gaoaral  pc^icy  u  concerned 
little  has  been  added  or  subtracted  from  hi* 
written  opinions  to  this  dsy  It  wss  Mr. 
Mooaa  who  esubiiahed  the  jxjlicles  of  the 
Board:  and  during  the  war  period,  for  which 
they  were  designed,  they  worked. 

He  entered  the  SenaU  with  that  unortho- 
dox daring  unabated,  and  he  arrived  at  a 
time  when  the  long-gatbarlng  revolt  against 
the  career  RepubJlcana  was  stUl  without  ade- 
qnata  leader ablp.  Be  has  undertaken  that 
leadsvdUp  without  blinking  an  eye  where  so 
many  before  him  had  either  avoided  the  test 
cr,  after  rebuffs,  have  thrown  up  their  hand» 
And  thus  far  the  intelligence  which  rracle 
him  the  John  Marshall  of  the  War  Labor 
Board  has  forced  Congreaa  to  a  reqxct  which 
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has  not  been  shown  to  a  beginning  Member 
in  generations. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Oregon  and  the 
Nation  have  far  more  In  Senator  Moasx  than 
anyone  bargained  for.    We  hope  so. 


Unification  of  the  Armed  Services 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

OF  OKTGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  Decem- 
ber 21.  1945.  entitled  'Why  Take  It  to 
Congress?"  The  editorial  discusses  the 
question  of  the  unification  of  the  armed 
sei"Vices  and  the  power  of  the  President 
to  act  in  the  premises. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

V/HT  TAKI  IT  TO  CONGRESS? 


The  national  Constitution  designates  the 
President  of  the  United  Jtates  as  Commander 
In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  The  scope 
of  his  povier  In  that  regard  has  been  pai-sfd 
upon  a  number  of  times  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  The  rxillng  decisions  hold 
that  by  virtue  of  his  position  he  has  un- 
doubted power  to  establish  rules  and  regula- 
tions foi  the  government  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  or  may  modify  or  repeal  or  create  them 
anew,  end  that  such  rules  and  regulations 
cannot  te  questioned  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  unwise 

This  page  Is  not  opposed  to  coordination 
of  the  armed  forces.  We  are  for  it.  But  It 
seems  to  us  that  in  determining  upon  the 
manner  in  which  coordination  shall  be  at- 
tempted, the  power  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  esUbllsh  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  change  them  at  will  has  in  its  liex- 
IbUity  a  profound  advantage  over  acts  of 
Congress,  which  If  found  of  poor  or  ques- 
tionable workmanship  can  be  corrected  or 
modincd  only  by  convincing  a  majority  cf 
two  Houses  of  Congress  Just  what  ought  to 
be  done  about  it. 

Mr    Truman,  lu  his  message  urging  Con- 
gress to  enact  laws  unifying  the  armed  serv- 
ices, acknowledges  by  strotig  implication  his 
own    power   to   cocjrdlnate    the    Army.   Navy, 
and  Air  Force,     lie  argues  that   with  other 
problems  before  him.  the  President  cannot 
be  expected  personally  to  balance  either  the 
organization,  the  training,  or  the  practices 
of  the  several  branches  of  national  defense, 
but  should  be  able  to  rely  for  that  coordina- 
tion upon  clvil'an  hands  at  the  Cabinet  level. 
Grunted.     But  we  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  th?  authority,  without  sanction  of 
Congress,  to  sumuum  chiefs  of  staff  and  des- 
ignated high  commands  'nto  round-table  dls- 
cuaaions  presided  over  by   the  Secietary  of 
War  or  the  Secretary  of  Navy,  whichever  he 
may  choose,  and  with   that   Cabinet   officer 
empowered  In  the  President's  name  to  um- 
pire points  of  controversy,  direct  removal  of 
duplications,  establish  change   In   practices, 
and  weigh  claims  for  dominance  In  men  and 
equipment   of    this   or    ti  at    branch   of   the 
service  as  the  science  of  defense  shall  dictate. 
The    President    can    obtain    reliance    for 
coordination  upon  civilian  hands  at  the  Cabi- 
net level  without,  in  this  period  of  fiuidity 
of   ide."s  on   relative   importance   to   offense 
and    defense    of   the    three    armed    services, 
basing    it   upon    the    rlfeldlty   of    an    act   of 
Congress. 


The  Nation  Is  at  peace.  There  is  no  lore- 
seeable  prospect  that  it  will  soon  be  drawn 
into  another  war.  It  is  a  time  that  lends 
itself  to  exploration  Into  the  field  ot  unlttca- 
tlon  of  the  armed  services.  But  if  by  un- 
foreseen circumstances  we  should  be  drawn 
into  war  belore  an  inflexible  act  of  Congress 
has  been  given  the  test  of  trial  and  error,  we 
may  find  a  less  effective  coordination  than 
we  had  in  the  war  that  has  ended. 

The  unification  plan  that  has  the  pre- 
sumptive Indorsement  of  the  President  comes 
from  the  War  Department.  It  is  supported  by 
the  Army  from  top  to  t>ottom.  It  Is  opposed 
by  the  Navy  from  top  to  bottom.  Each  serv- 
ice has  its  friends  and  sympathizers  In  "-on- 
grcLS.  In  so  complete  a  split  of  opinion,  one 
who  is  of  open  mind  Is  prone  to  suspect  that 
the  scheme  in  its  scope  is  founded  in  Jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  Army  and  that  opposition 
is  founded  In  the  pride  and  traditions  of  the 
Navy. 

Since  the  founding  of  the  Republic  the 
NaxT?  has  been.  In  the  sense  of  permanency. 
th2  Nation's  first  line  of  defense.  We  have 
never  had  a  real  Army  except  In  time  of  war. 
We  have  built  up  tiie  Navy,  and  at  times 
have  sent  It  round  the  world  to  awe  other 
nations.  When  it  came  home  or  made  perl- 
odlcal  visits,  we  In  ports  received  it  with 
banners  and  bands  and  the  blowing  of 
whistles.  It  has  embodied  glamor  and  ro- 
maoce  and  popular  notice.  But  In  peace- 
times a  skeleton  Army  has  been  Immured  In 
mainland.  Alaska,  or  island  posts  where 
nclXMiy  pays  any  attention  to  It  except 
civilian  neighbors.  We  have  in  consequence 
a  Navy  puffed  up  with  its  Importance  and 
an  Army  that  In  peacetime  suffers  an  inferi- 
ority complex. 

As  we  have  said,  -re  are  for  coordination; 
but  we  question  whether,  in  this  background. 
Congress  will  be  able  to  act  faL-ly  and  Intel- 
ligently, and  with  a  foresight  that  will  pro- 
vide unification  equal  to  a  coordination  by 
the  direction  of  an  executive  who  can  in- 
stantly correct  flaws  in  the  system  If  any 
shall  develop. 


Labor  Lefislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  IT,  1946 


Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  16.  1946: 

LABOa    LB0I8LAT10N 

The  present  labor  crisis  did  no  spring  out 
of  a  vacuum.  The  foundations  for  It  were 
being  laid  for  mouth  and  even  years  by  a 
combination  of  inaction  and  bad  policies. 
Long  ago  either  the  President  or  Congress, 
or  both,  should  have  appointed  a  commis- 
sion of  experts  to  recommend  a  rounded 
program  of  labor  legislation  and  labor  policy. 
But  many  men  In  Congress  after  waiting  un- 
til the  Nation's  Industrial  life  Is  disrupted 
by  grave  strikes  and  threatened  by  still 
graver  ones   now  talk  of  quick  and   angry 

"action." 

It  is  right,  it  is  imperative,  that  action 
dealing  with  the  present  labor  crisis  be  taken 
without  undue  delay.  But  the  real  question 
is  what  the  proper  action  should  be.  Any 
attempt  to  "forbid  strikes"  or  to  impose  com- 
pulsory arbitration  would  only  make  the  ul- 
timate sltuftUon  Incomparably  worse  than 
the  present  one.  Nor  does  hope  of  a  real 
solution  lie  in  the  enactment  of  a  bill  for 
setting  up  so-called  -lact-finding"  boards  as 


recommended  by  the  President.  The  weak- 
nesses and  the  hazards  of  that  remedy  have 
already  become  clear  from  the  prompt  con- 
sequences of  the  decisions  of  the  fact-finding 
boards  appointed  by  the  President  without 
iKnefit  of  leplslatlon  in  the  General  Motors 
and  oil  Industry  cases.  The  moment  the 
General  Motors  board  recommended  a  wage 
increase  of  17  Vi  percent,  practically  every 
other  union  decided  that  thU  was  the  mini- 
mum Increase  to  which  it  was  entitled,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  support 
it  in  imposing  such  an  Increase  upon  em- 
ployers. 

When  one  considers  that  the  automobile 
workers  were  already  among  the  highest  paid 
In    the   country    (actually   standing   in   the 
upper  tliird  of  the  Nation's  Income  receiv- 
ers)   this  conclusion   on   the  part   of   other 
union  leaders  does  not  seem  tmnatural.     As 
Prof.  Stunner  H.  Sllchter  wrote  in  the  Yale 
Review  before  these  "fact-finding"  decisions 
were  announced:  "Collective  bargaining  will 
not    develop     •     •     •     if    the   Government 
abandons  the  role  of  a  neutral  and  virtxially 
compels    employers    to  grant    better    terms 
than    the    unions    could    win    by    bargain- 
ing.    •     •     •     Government  wage  setting  and 
collective  bargaining  do  not  mix      •     •      • 
Where  the  Government  wishes  collective  bar- 
gaining to  flourish,  it  must  not  seek  to  im- 
pose settlements  " 

ihe  real  task  before  Congress  today  is  not 
to  attempt  to  throw  the  Government's  weight 
onto  either    ide  of  the  scales,  but  to  establish 
the  conditions  under  whlc)    a  peaceful,  am- 
icable   and    two-sided   collective    bargaining 
Is  encouraged.    One  way  to  do  this  would  be 
to     sj«nce  the  Wagner  Act  so  that  an  em- 
ployer or  a  nonun Ionized  worker,  as  well  as 
a    union,   could    complain    to    the    National 
Labor  Relations  Board  against  unfair  labor 
practices.  Including  intimidation  and  coer- 
cion.    But   it   would   accomplish   almost   as 
much  good  if.  short  ol  thai,  any  union  that 
sought    the   protection   of   the    Wagner   Act 
would  itself  be  required  to  come  before  the 
Boarc?    with    cleau   hands.     Toduy   a    union 
that   has  shown    itself   to   be    Irresponsible. 
.  end  'hat  may  even  be  led  by  known  rack- 
eteers, can  bring  acctisations  against  an  em- 
ployer whUe  the  Board  Is  not  even  author- 
ized under  the  law  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
union's  own  transgressions. 

This  situation  suggests  Ite  own  remedy. 
The  wagner  Act  rhould  be  amended  to  au- 
thorize the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  refuse  to  extend  the  protection  of  this  law 
to  any  union  which  has  been  guilty  of  en- 
forcing its  wUl  through  intimidation  or  vio- 
lence, which  ha.  struck  in  vlolr  tion  of  a  labor 
contract,  which  excludes  mem'Hirs  on  arbi- 
trary grounds,  which  charges  unreasonable 
initiation  fees  or  dues,  or  which  engages  In 
similar  antisocial  activities 

Such  amendments  would  go  little  further 
than  those  pusseti  by  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
senUtlves.  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  ma- 
lorlty  In  June  1940.  but   later  buried  In  a 
Senate  committee  so  that  the  full   Senate 
never  had  ai  opportunity  to  vou  upon  them. 
These  amendmenta  separated  the  judiciary 
and  the  prosecut  on  functions  of  the  Labor 
Board.     Th--,  prevented  the  Board  from  or- 
dering reinstatement  of  striking  workers  who 
had  "willfully  engaged  In  violence  or  unlaw- 
ful dertructlon  or  seizure  of  property."    They 
Instu-ed  liberty  of  expression  o.  opinion  for 
employers  tfn  labor  matters  when  "not  sc- 
comranied  by  acU  of  coercion,  tntimldatton. 
dl  crimination,  or   threViS   thereof."     They 
permitted  employers  to  petition  the  Board  fof 
elections  to  choost  collective  bargaining  rep- 
resenvatlves.     They  made  the  Boards  deci- 
sions and  findings  of  fact  subject  to  review 
by  the  United  States  courts  of  appeal. 

A  measure  of  this  iort  would  not  deprive 
even  the  most  reckless  and  irresponsible 
union  of  an,  rights  which  It  had  prlOT  to 
1935.  Its  sole  penalty"  would  be  the  refusal 
of  the  privileges  and  protections  of  the  Wag- 
ner Act  to  unions  that  liad  done  nothing  to 
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Ttursdag,  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  MSRROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  <  xtend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  InJude  therein  an  editoriaJ  from 
the  Carr(  IJ  County  Independent  of  Jan- 
uary 4.  IH^.  entitled  "More  Dictation": 
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what  can  or  cannot  be  heard  and  In  what 
tons  music  may  be  enjoyed. 

It  is  fair  to  ask  it  this  la  not  more  power 
than  should  be  enjoyad  by  any  one  man  in 
a  democracy? 


Nortli  Dakota's  Prokibitioa  of 
Coq>oratioa  Fanninf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LAiNGER 

or  MoaTM  oaxoTA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recobd  an  editorial 
enliiled  "An  Old.  Old  Fight."  published 
in  the  Bismarck  (N.  Oak.)  Leader  of 
January  3,  1946.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring editorials  that  I  have  read,  and 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  man.  wom- 
an, and  child  in  the  Uiiited  Slates. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Racofto.  as  follows: 

AH  out.  OLD  rrcHT 
The  people  of  North  Dakota  won  a  very 
ImpoiUint  battle  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Nation  upheld  the  right  of  the  State 
to  prohibit  corp<u'atiou  (arming. 

The  American  system  of  democracy  ia 
based  on  home  ownership.  The  corpora- 
tiona  do  not  aid  In  our  democratic  way  of 
life.  They  have  no  individuality.  The  small 
farm,  the  family  sized  one.  the  slae  depend- 
ing on  the  portion  of  the  State  where  tba 
land  Is  located.  Is  the  Ideal  size  for  the  de- 
velopment and  continuous  growth  of  democ- 
racy. (And  wnall.  individual  business  is  in 
the  same  category,  of  course.) 

Most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  the 
statements  in  tha  two  foregoing  paragraphs. 
It  was  fighting  that  gut  the  law  on  the 
books  which  prohiblu  corporatloa  farming 
and  holding  of  large  tracts  of  land  by  cor- 
porations in  our  State.  And  that  battle  was 
won.  But  it  waa  only  one  of  many  that 
have  been  fought,  and  likely  will  have  to 
be  fought  over  again  In  the  future. 

Just  how  old  do  you  tblnk  thia  fighting 
for  land  ownership  for  the  man  who  actually 
works  the  land  realty  la?  A  couple  of  thou- 
sand years  does  not  cover  the  period,  snd 
that  is  a  long  time. 

As  sU  studaaia  know  there  was  a  Roaoan 
republic  in  adatance  many  years  before  our 
era.  It  was  a  very  enlightened  group  of  men 
who  formed  and  ran  that  republic.  But  in 
those  days  the  coining  of  money  had  already 
been  m  use  for  some  tlma.  and  money  could 
buy  land.  The  rich  people  liked  to  own  land 
and  uaed  their  money  to  buy  it  up.  Just  aa 
they  have  gee'n  doing  for  gaoerations  in  mod- 
ern tlntes.  The  Roman  farmers  could  not 
hold  onto  their  land  It  cost  so  much  to  run 
the  ever  more  extravagant  Roman  Kepubiic. 
so  tbey  were  taxed  out  of  bwliMM.  They 
were  fordoaed  on  and  the  rich  ownad  the 
land,  working  it  wMh  sUva  labor.  The 
farmara  bad  to  go  to  tofwn  and  live  on  reliaf. 
That  sounds  very  familiar  to  some  of  you, 
doeant  it?  "^ 

One  Roman,  a  man  elected  to  the  "lower 
hooaa"  of  the  Roonan  Legislature,  a  Tribuna. 
as  tbey  were  called,  saw  what  waa  devakip<- 
Ing  and  that  th«  coadltlcc  was  becoming 
wocae.  He  had  a  taw  made.  But  he  had  to 
campaign  for  reelection,  and  bad  to  stay  In 
oOea  to  have  the  law  enforced.  He  did  make 
a  campaign,  and  his  campaign  talk  Is  mem- 
orable—ao  memorable  it  hai  come  down  to 


us  In  history.  Well  Identify  the  man  for  you. 
His  name  was  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  tha 
campaign  mentioned  was  about  136  years 
before  Christ. 

Here  U  a  portion  of  bis  campaign  speech: 

"The  beasts  that  prowl  sbout  Italy  have 
holes  and  lurking  places  where  they  make 
their  beds.  You  who  fight  and  die  for  Italy 
enjoy  only  the  bles&iugs  of  air  and  light. 
These  alone  are  your  heritage.  Homeless,  un- 
settled, you  wander  to  and  fro  with  your 
wives  and  children.  Tou  fight  and  die  to 
give  wealth  and  luxury  to  others.  You  are 
called  the  masters  of  the  world;  yet  there  ts 
no  clod  of  earth  that  you  can  call  your 
own." 

A  campaign  talk  made  more  than  2.000 
years  ago.  but  with  a  few  amendments  It  ap- 
plied to  North  Dakota  in  the  lB30's.  snd 
applies  today  In  mwny  parts  of  the  southern 
sections  of  the  Nation. 

It  la  an  old.  old  fight,  this  fight  for  land 
and  ownership  of  it.  Our  farmers  lost  much 
of  their  land  between  the  two  world  wars, 
and  mnny  of  them  may  lose  It  sgsln.  many  of 
thoac  who  have  been  fighting  this  late  war, 
too. 

We  won  the  fight  in  the  courts  to  keep  the 
big  corporations  from  farming  our  land  srith 
the  help  of  a  few  hired  men.  Bui  such  fighu 
are  never  won  for  good. 

The  first  hUtorlcal  fight  of  this  kind  was 
perhsps  the  fight  of  Tlberltis  Gracchus  sn 
Italy  for  the  small  farmers  of  hK  day.  Tou 
old  Leaguers  who  might  be  tiring  of  the 
fight  we  bava  been  having  for  the  past  30 
years  under  our  own  banner  might  bear  in 
mind  how  ageless  such  a  fight  is,  and  im- 
press it  on  your  children.  Tbey  also  will  be 
called  Ml  to  fight  to  hold  what  you  have 
won  for  them.  Tou  may  be  sure  that  the 
past  few  years  of  agricultural  prosperity  are 
not  a  Ugn  at  a  permanent  prosperity  for  you 
on  the  land.  Tour  children  will  have  to 
learn  this,  and  learn  to  help  win  such  fighu 
wlven  they  come. 

Since  we  mantlonad  Gracchus,  since  be  ta 
»n  fact  the  hero  of  this  piece,  perhapa  we 
should  t«U  you  about  the  outcome  of  the 
fight  he  led  for  reelection.  He  won  But 
he  was  killed  by  the  members  of  the  senate 
who  were  tha  rich  landowners  and  did  not 
like  hla  reform.  Ten  years  later  a  younger 
brother  who  had  Uken  up  the  fight  and 
tried  to  enlarge  on  the  program  by  includ- 
ing votes  for  soma  groups  of  Roman  cltl- 
aens,  was  slso  murderMl.  even  the  landless 
for  whom  he  was  IVgbtlng  turning  against 
hira.  Another  man.  a  century  and  a  half 
liter  said  tba  same  worda  the  Gracchus 
brothers  had  used  In  their  csmpalgns  fram- 
ing them  sllghUy  dUIarently.  He  also  was 
murdered,  and  the  people  were  tumad  Malnat 
him  too.  as  they  had  been  against  tha  younger 
Gracchus.  We  call  Him  Jesus  Christ  snd 
celebrate  His  birthday,  which  we  call  Christ- 
mas, aaeb  year. 

Tha  flcht  was  perhaps  not  started  2  000 
years  ago.  It  may  be  older  But  you  may 
be  sura  It  is  not  ended,  so  do  not  let  your- 
self become  discouraged.  And.  bearing  m 
mind  the  fata  of  the  reformers  of  2  000  yesrs 
ago,  weigh  well  all  propagaiMla  used  against 
your  own  leadsrs. 


Bonai  far  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
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HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or  nn>iAN/i 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Jmt 
Introduced  a  bonus  bill  which  provides 
an  adjusttxl  compensation  to  the  veterans 
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of  this  war  in  sum  equal  to  $1.50  per  day 
for  each  day  of  military  service  rendered 
outside  the  continental  United  States 
and  $1  per  day  for  each  day  of  military 
service  rendered  within  the  continental 
United  States. 

I  have  received  petitions  from  mid- 
we.stern  war  mothers  of  World  War  II 
containing  30.000  signatures  which  I  to- 
day presented  to  Congress  in  support  of 
the  bill. 

I  believe  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
pass  a  bonus  bill  for  our  veterans  before 
the  New  Deal  administration  gives  all 
of  our  money  to  foreign  countries. 


Our  Latler-Day  Deification  of  Change 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  happy  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  New  O-leans  Item,  of 
Uew  Orleans.  La.,  on  January  7, 1946. 

I  have  taken  particular  interest  in  this 
editorial,   not   only   because   it   is   well 
written,  well  reasoned  and  timely,  but 
also  because  the  man  responsible  for  it 
i.s  a  native  Hoosler,  having  been  born  In 
Green  Forks,  Ind.    He  Is  Ralph  Nichol- 
son, who  is  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Itern.     His  course  has  taken  him  through 
the  public  schools  of  Indiana,  a  stretch 
in  World  War  I,  Earlham  College,  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School,  and  then  on 
through    various    assignments    in    the 
new.-^paper   and  radio  field  to  eminent 
success  with  the  New  Orleans  Item.     He 
is  typical  of  forward  looking  yet  sound 
American  leadership  which  is  so  needed 
today.    This  editorial  Is  leadership  in 
that  direction. 

OtTS    LATTEB-CAT    OHFICATION    OV   CHANG! 

An  Old  school  of  shaUow  philosophy  Is 
coming  of  late  Into  fuller  flower  in  the  dls- 
cusslon  of  our  economic,  political,  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs  It  Is  placing  Its  curse  on 
•resistance  to  change."  Anybody  who  re- 
sisU  any  change  that  these  philosophers 
desire,  no  matter  how  foolish  or  fantastic. 
Is  immediately  classed  as  backward,  stupid, 
and  selfish— sometimes.  Indeed,  as  disloyal  to 
the  Nation  and  a  traitor  to  the  human  race. 
Ways  that  are  old  are  damned  on  that 
account.  Some  of  these  philosophers.  In 
fact,  seem  to  believe  that  the  ancient  but 
once-popular  Idea  that  two  and  two  make 
four  should  be  rooted  out  because  it  conflicts 
with  their  economical  mathematics.  Every- 
thing that  is  old  must  be  discarded  lor  any 
new  thing  that  they  propose.  We  deny  all 
such  tosh  for  the  nonsense  that  It  is — 
whether  it  springs  from  the  Itch  of  self- 
interest  or  the  vaporing  of  Ignorance. 

E\'ery  Intelllpent  person  knows,  and  should 
l>e  happy  to  admit,  that  all  human  progress 
is  the  result  of  change — changes  in  our  ways 
of  thinking  and  doing,  growing  out  of  new 
knowledge  In  the  realms  of  physics,  econom- 
ics, and  pol'tlcs.  But  everybody  who  has 
observed  or  read  a  little  also  knows  that 
mankind  has  suffered  untold  woes  by  break- 
ing too  enthuslRstlrally.  without  due  consid- 
eration, from  old  ways  to  new  notions  that 
have  failed. 


We  have  a  brilliant  example  of  this  In  our 
own  country  these  past  12  years.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt did  a  number  of  new  things,  especially 
in  ills  first  term,  that  needed  doing.  We 
have  these  yet.  But  he  also  did  many  new 
things  and  adopted  new  methods  that  have 
failed  egreglously.  Our  national  graveyard 
is  cluttered  with  their  costly  tombstones 
bearing  countless  alphabetic  names  wnich 
were  so  numerous  that  none  of  us  can  re- 
member for  what  they  stood.  These  have 
Imposed  frightful  costs  on  the  country  with- 
out any  offsets  in  benefits.  Their  results 
have  accumulated  in  the  horrible  mess  In 
which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Yet  self-seek- 
ing politicoes  and  unbalanced  Idealists  still 
clamor  for  irrational,  unquestioning  public 
acceptance  of  still  more  crackpotty  notions 
of  their  own. 

Out  of  their  rank-s  ilse  the  philosophers 
who  make  a  god  of  change — their  change — 
and  condemn  all  their  intelligent  fellow- 
citizens  who  ask  for  proof  of  their  wisdom, 
and  decline  to  swallow  it  until  this  Is  pro- 
duced. Yet  all  of  us  know  that  It  Is  intelli- 
gent, rational  skepticism  that  keeps  society 
from  flying  apart  under  the  cross -pulls  and 
whirls  that  would  result  if  every  new  notion, 
however  fantastic,  were  swallowed  without 
question. 

Some  of  these  philosophers  of  the  sanctity 
of  change  have  been  drawing  an  Illusory 
parallel  between  the  late  BrltUh  elections 
and  our  American  conditions.  The  British 
turn  toward  socialism,  they  say,  make  a  simi- 
lar turn  necessary  and  Inevitable  over  here. 
"It  has  energized  the  forces  of  conflict  here; 
it  has  encouraged  labor  and  alarmed  our 
conservatives."  they  add.  etc..  etc. 

But,  through  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  they 
don't  add  that  the  British  majority  was  im- 
pelled by  a  desire  for  the  superior  advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  American  working  people  and 
middle  classes.  The  knowledge  of  this  was 
brought  home  to  them  by  4  years  of  close 
personal  association  with  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  England  and  on  the  battle  fronts. 
Their  own  observation  of  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  food,  clothing,  housing,  equipment, 
and  pay.  of  these  mUllons  of  American  boys 
raised  their  gorge. 

They  discovered  for  the  first  time,  cheek 
by  Jowl,  from  tlie  talk  of  their  American 
companions-in-arms,  these  better  wages  and 
working  conditions,  the  greater  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  even  luxuries,  enjoyed  by 
the  plain  people  of  our  country,  by  com- 
parison with  wretched  conditions  in  their 
own.  These  boons  that  the  British  major- 
ity sought  were  brought  long  ago  to  our  peo- 
ple by  our  system  of  democratic  free  enter- 
prise— which  our  philosophers  of  sacred 
change  are  trying  to  destroy. 

Perhaps  the  British  were  right  in  turning 
toward  socialism  We  don't  know.  Their 
set-up  has  been  different  from  ours.  Social- 
ism carried  to  its  limit  means  complete  dom- 
inance of  a  very  few  over  aU  the  rest.  It 
leads  to  unchecked  domination  of  govern- 
ment by  politicians.  This  our  people  wlU 
never  accept,  knowing  what  they  do.  The 
philosophers  of  change  must  hide  the  mean- 
ing of  their  design 

But  that  Idea  is  probably  not  so  obnoxious 
to  the  English  as  to  us  t)ecause  the  poli- 
ticians entrusted  with  the  management  of 
British  affairs  have  traditionally  been  more 
competent,  by  and  large,  thar  our  own  po- 
liticoes. You  have  an  example  of  this  In  the 
huddle  of  these  now  in  Washington.  There 
they  present  a  sorry  show  of  unwillingness 
or  incapacity  to  do  anything  worthy  of  the 
name  to  save  this  country  from  deeper  de- 
scent into  a  chasm  from  which  only  intelli- 
gent and  courageous  action  can  save  it. 

Roosevelt,  with  smug  artistry,  showed  his 
political  trailers  how  to  smear  public  men 
who  would  not  swallow  his  medicine  without 
gagging.  Among  their  other  imitations  of 
the  master,  they  are  now  reviving  the  fa- 
mous 'fireside  chaU."  We  had  one  last 
week.     But  the  master  Is  gone  and  the  fire- 


side had  already  lost  Its  fascination  before 
he  went. 

So  dont  b«j  dismayed  by  the  foolish  fan- 
tasies and  Actions  of  the  philosophers  of 
chanf-e.  It  Is  Britain's  desire  for  the  greater 
blessings  which  our  people  enjoy  that  has 
turned  the  majority  of  them  to  a  trial  of 
socialism.  But  our  absurd  philosophers  at 
change  still  say: 

"Let  us  ttirn  to  socialism  too.  Let  us 
abandon  the  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
has  brought  and  is  still  bringing  us  the  good 
things  which  the  English  covet.  Let  us 
abandon  the  way  that  has  mode  us  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  Nation  on 
earth— and  kept  us  free  all  the  while — in 
order  to  accept  a  system  that  has  never  been 
tested  long  anywhere,  and  has  never  brought 
any  people  any  of  those  blessings  so  far  as 
it  has  gone." 

All  such  counsel  is  goofy.  Regardless  ol 
the  epithets  of  selfish  or  self-deluded  phi- 
losophers of  change,  let  us  stand  with  thoaa 
who  BtUl  trust  such  aged  commonplaces  as 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  the  Idea  that  2  and  2  make  4. 


Judaism  and  Race  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  Rabbi 
Ferdinand  M.  Isserman,  of  St.  Louis,  re- 
cently made  a  very  enlightening  and  a 
most  Informative  statement  on  Judaism 
and  race  relations.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  the  statement  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Judaism  and  Racx  Relations 

i.  thl  teachinos  of  jtjdaism  and  race 

■CLATION8 

One  of  the  most  disturbing   maladies   of 
our  age  is  the  oppression  and  exploitation 
carried  on  in  the  name  of  race     Millions  ol 
human  beings  have  been  stripped  of  their 
dignity    and    relegated    to    a    status    of    in- 
feriority by  the  forces  of  prejudice  and  greed 
which    wear    the    pseudosclentlflc    mask    of 
racism.     In  this  crisis.  Judaism  has  a  message 
for  mankind.     It  speaks  out  of  lu  age-old 
tradition  of  concern  for  Justice  to  demand 
in  the  modem  world  respect  for  tiie  sanctity 
of  every  Individual  child  of  Ood.     It  finds  In 
the  moral  principles  Implicit  in  the  doctrines 
of   Israels  prophets  and  sages   a  source  of 
faith   and    a    guide    for   action    toward    full 
human   brotherhood      Judaism   teaches   the 
belief  in  one  Ood  and  the  oneness  of  man- 
kind.    This   faith   is   the    foundation   stone 
of   Biblical   and   Rabbinical   doctrine   which 
stresses  the  equality  of  all  races  and  nations 
in  the  sight  of  God      In  the  words  of  Isaiah 
(Isaiah  xlv:  25).  "Blessed  be  Egypt  my  peo- 
ples, and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
Israel     mine     Inheritance."     Attacking     the 
myth  of  group  superiority.  Amos  exclaimed: 
"Are  ye  not  as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians 
unto   Me,   O   Children   of   Israel,   salth    the 
Lord'     (Amos   Ix:    7).     As  the  fundamental 
verse  of  the  Torah.  Ben  Azzal  selected  Genesis 
V  1:  "This  is  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam."     He    chose    this    verse     because    It 
epitomized  the  unity  of  mankind      For  the 
same  reason.  Aklba  preferred  the  verse:    'But 
thou   Shalt   love   they   neighbor   as   thyself 
(Leviticus  xlx:  18) .    In  response  to  the  qu»- 
tion,  "Who  Is  meant  by  my  neighbor?  "  Akiba 
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Every  human  being  Is  beloved  by 
he  Is  a  creature  of  Clod,   made 


that  no  race  has  the  right  to 
another, 
deny  that   Ood  has  selected  some 
special  favoca  aiut  others  for  debas- 
tude. 

urge  the  edticatlon  and  fun  emancl- 
€  all  peoplaa  without  exceptions, 
iook  with  especial  eonovn  upon  the 
explnttalkm  of  many  mllUaaa  te  Asia  and 
Africa  aod  urvre  their  sdmleston  ••  equals 
iBto  the  councils  of  nations. 

4.  We  do  DO*  regard  conflict  between  raoea 
•a  UMTll  ahle. 


racial   discrimination   and 

be  banned  by  the  laws  of  statea 
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played  upon  the  Inaerurlty  and  rrustratlons 
of  peoples,  and  have  manipulated  the  baaaat 
aspscta  of  personality,  snobbery,  malloe.  and 
hate 

TTte  race  theortes  which  they  have  uaed 
have  no  validity  tn  science;  they  are  ratlonat- 
laat:ons  deelgBed  for  polttlcsJ  purposes  to 
Justify  ex^oMBMon,  dlscrlmlnaUan.  terror, 
and  violence  They  have  served  aa  tools  of 
disruption  by  dominant  groupa  Interested  In 
maLatalnlng  «and  axteadlnt  their  political 
and  ecooomte  eontrol. 

Tbe  antMamocratic  practioec  which  dla- 
crlmlnate  tif^aat  racial  groups  and  prevent 
their  full  and  complete  participation  In 
American  society  impede  the  progreaa  of  our 
culture.  AU  of  us  are  deprived  of  the  crea 
tlve  gifts  which  remain  unfulflUed  becauee 
of  the  Impediments  which  frustrate  the  aa- 
plratloaa  of  oprreaaed  peoples.  There  Is 
overwhetmlng  and  convincing  evidence  that 
when  complete  economic,  educational,  and 
aocLsl  equality  are  given  to  them,  they  are 
ahle  to  make  major  creative.  Intellectual,  and 
artistic  contributions  to  the  progress  cf  man- 
kind. No  tr\ily  democr&tl4.  sndsty  can  be 
lenient  toward  the  doctrine  of  a  racial  elite. 


nx.  TBC  Haoao  xm  tbx  cinT«D  wtt 

The  war  against  faactam  has  been  naitetf 
by  sooae  gaUu  for  our  Negro  citizens.  Among 
theae  may  be  enianerated  the  recognition  of 
the  fine  heroism  and  patriotism  displayed  by 
Negro  troopa  in  combat  and  other  essential 
military  services:  the  establishment  of  the 
Fair^  Employment  Practice  Commission 
CPC>  which  should  be  made  permanent; 
the  proTisions  embodied  tn  the  Federal  aid 
bllla  guaranteeing  greater  educational  oppor- 
timity  to  Negroes;  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  rulings  requiring  equal  treatment  for 
Negroes  In  eases  Involving  the  franchise,  edu- 
cation, and  union  memberahlpa.  the  cam- 
paign now  being  waged  by  many  labor  groiqM 
to  root  out  the  "color  line"  in  unions.  ^^ 
the  Interracial  activities  of  man?  ntlaJiiM 
bodlea.  — »~— 

But  we  cannot  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  such 
g«>*|Bi  BWch  are  far  short  of  the  demands  of 
bott  fuMee  and  democracy.  As  long  as  Jim 
Qtjw  lawe  exist,  aa  long  as  thousanda  of 
Negroes  live  In  virtual  peom^e  m  ahare- 
eroppers  and  tenant  farmers,  w  long  m 
houeea  onflt  for  buaiaa  habltattao  are  the 
lot  of  many  Negroea:  aa  long  as  health  serv- 
leas  are  Inferior  and  woefully  Inadequate:  as 
kmg  as  brutal  lynchlngs  disgrace  the  land 
and  mock  our  Institutlona:  aa  long  as  segre- 
gMlon  Is  practiced  by  the  armed  forces;  as 
JOBtss  equal  opportunity  u  denied  to 
Ifsgioes  and  thooaanda  must  fare  unjust 
yjoo  dlscrUBlBallaB  and  are  denied  the 
n^M  to  Uve  In  deetrable  sreaa.  hotels,  and 
apartments;  as  long  aa  cf>portunlty  and  ad- 
vaaeement  are  denied  them  In  the  profes- 
sions, in  tndmtry.  and  in  educational  insti- 
tutlona: aa  long  as  they  srs  denied  eqxial 
rlghta  to  share  aawsmenU  and  other  facili- 
ties: aa  long  as  hospttala,  even  those  eon- 
doeted  under  denominational  auspices,  con- 
Untie  to  deny  medical  treataient  and  traln- 
taf  opportunltlea  to  Negroes,  we  cannot  abate 
our  eCorta  to  end  dlacrlmlnatlon.  Henes. 
It  U  incumbent  upon  all  Americans — e^a- 
elally  thoae  whoas  rtlsaes  or  inaction  made 
such  dlsc.-tnUBBlkMl  pesalblfr— to  wage  in- 
it  war  upon  all  manifsafeatloas  of  tn- 
I  to  the  Wsttoss.  Hatred  aad  preJtMltce 
agaiBBt  thsn  mmm(t  bs  rooted  out 

MMsratlons    are    valid    for    all 
■•csuae  they  are  ao  deeply  000- 
wtth  Jewish  teaching  and  relnforoed 
by    Jewish    ecperlcnce.    we   ahall    lend    ovr 
efforts   to  eectire   Justice   for   the 


nr.  coLOKis  sacxs  zji  trs  r»anc 
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of  the  region  still  are  admin l8tere<l 
niy  m  the  Interests  of  alien  merchanti 
Investors.  The  aspirations  of  Burmea)] 
and  Anamltes.  of  Indonesians  and  Malayan! 
no  less  than  thoae  of  Filipinos  and  Koreans. 
all  for  the  encouragement  of  freedom -1ot1b|; 
people  everywhere 

MandiBrlans  and  Koreans  have  been  re- 
leased from  the  Japaasss  yoke.  In  Outer 
Ifongoila.  Chinese  gKU$tlU,ti  has  permitted 
an  ancient  people  of  herdsmen  to  gain  politi- 
cal Independence  without  bloodshed.  China 
ItseU.  despite  the  unresolved  political  con- 
flict, fives  evidences  of  a  new  respect  for  the 
rights  of  her  racial  and  religious  minorities. 
India's  400.000JXX)  are  struggling  for  political 
Independence  which  ve  truat  Khe  will 
achieve.  This  Is  an  essentlsl  first  step 
toward  that  unity  without  which  the  In- 
equalities In  the  nation's  social  system  can- 
not be  finally  abolished.  Pxirthrr  south  In 
the  Malay  Peninsula  snd  in  the  Rast  Indies 
another  100,000.000  likewise  assert  their  un- 
deniable right  to  Independence  through  rev- 
olutionary movements  which,  outwardly, 
political,  derive  In  part  from  social  discon- 
tent long  held  In  check.  The  great  capaci- 
ties of  the  varied  peoples  inhabiting  Octanla 
have  been  demonstrated  not  only  by  native 
arts  which  aourlshed  before  the  Impact  of 
European  influence,  but  slso  by  the  advances 
made  by  those  like  the  Hawallana  and  the 
Maori  of  New  Zealand  who  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  for  self -development. 

The  heart  of  Israel  goea  out  to  all  who 
aapire  to  freedom.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  age  of  Imperialism— political,  economic, 
and  cultural— Is  ended.  The  Indians.  Bur- 
BMse,  Koreans.  PtUpiaas  aatonf  other  peo- 
plea,  should  be  aided  tn  the  soIntlOD  of  prob- 
lems incident  to  thHr  Immediate  entry  into 
the  conununlty  of  self-governing  nations.  In 
rsroalning  dependent  areas  as  a  first  step 
toward  aelf -government.  International  trtu- 
teeshlp  under  the  United  Natlona  Organiza- 
tion should  supersede  colonial  eontrol.  The 
relation  of  east  and  west  must  bs  one  of 
eqtml  partnership  la  llw  artBilnlBlialliai  aad 
siOoyiBSBt  of  the  eaaunon  rasooress  and 
wwnBiOB  cultural  heritage  of  the  world. 

V.   rm  LSW  AHB  BACS  aBLATKTNa 

The  rondamantal  equality  of  all  men  is 
affirmed  without  llmlutlon  cr  distmctlon  In 
the  bai>lc  documenta  which  are  the  founda- 
tion of  our  daoxxraUc  legal  system,  from 
the  American  DeclaraUon  of  Independence 
with  the  conviction  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal,  and  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rlghu '  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  which  sunds  for  "human 
rights  and  for  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  dutlncuon  as  to  race,  sex.  language, 
or  religion."  Theae  documenU  express  the 
Insight  drawn  from  the  Judaeo-Christlan 
tradlUon  that  human  brotherhood  must  be 
unqtiallflcd  and  all-inclusive.  We  believe 
that  thU  insight  must  be  transUted  into 
legislation  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  mod- 
em society. 

The  potentlalltlea  of  the  law  tn  helping  to 
break  down  racial  bigotry  and  Its  chief  ob- 
Jecuve  manifestation— racial  discrimina- 
tion— have,  however  not  been  realised.  The 
failure  to  dlstlngufh  between  prejudice  and 
dlacrlmlnatlon,  the  ignorance  of  the  role  the 
law  plays  In  creating  and  reenfordng  racial 
attitudes  and  the  active  opposition  of  antl- 
dsmoeratle  foress  are  rei^MpsMs  far  the  lack 
cf  adequate  leglslatloB. 

The  entire  apparatus  of  Jim  Crow  U  em- 
ployed to  ooattne  the  linnj  to  roles  which 
Inferior  s<Bfi  sad  ttm  by  dally 
support  to  tha  datta  of  white 


■ven  ta  the  North,  the  law  to  far  from 
■eutral  In  the  field  of  race  relaUons:  Cove- 
nants In  real-eatate  contracts  which  bar  cer- 
tain aittortty  groups  could  not  be  eaforeed 
without  the  aid  of  our  equity  courts.  The 
tax  caempiloB  graated  to  quasi-public  edu- 
cational InaUtBttana  despite  ttielr  dlecrimina- 
tory  admlBMon  policies  is  another  gift  of  the 
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law  to  racial  prejudice.  But  the  law  can  be 
convertrd  from  a  supporter  of  bigotry  to  Its 
implacable  foe.  It  can  best  be  utilized  by 
forbidding  dlacrlmlnatlon  because  of  race, 
color,  religion,  national  origin,  or  ancestry 
In  any  vital  relationship.  Segregation,  the 
legally  camouflaged  form  of  discrimination, 
needs  likewise  to  be  outlawed. 

In  employment,  the  discriminatory  denial 
of  equal  Job  opportunities  means  not  only 
humiliation,  but  a  threat  to  life  Itself.  No 
employer  should  have  the  right  to  reject  an 
otherwise  qualified  applicant  because  of  ir- 
relevant factors  of  race,  or  religion,  or  place 
of  birth.  The  employers  right  to  choose  his 
employees  freely  must  be  subordinated  to 
society's  greater  stake  In  promoting  equality 
of  opportunity. 

Because  of  the  strategic  role  labor  unions 
play  In  the  labor  market,  their  eligibility 
rules  often  mean  the  difference  between  a 
Job  and  a  bread  line.  The  right  of  a  union  to 
act  as  exclusive  bargaining  representative  car- 
ries with  It  the  correlative  duty  not  to  deny 
membership  because  of  racial  or  religious 
grounds. 

We  therefore  favor  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation by  Federal  and  State  governments 
for  the  establishment  of  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commissions  (FEPCl  empowered  to 
combat  discrimination  by  Issuing  cease  and 
desist  orders  enforceable  In  the  courts. 

Toward  educational  and  other  quasi- 
public  institutions,  our  task  is  equally  clear. 
The  Constitution  which  forbids  racial  or 
religious  discrimination  by  agencies  of  the 
state  should  likewise  be  applied  to  such  in- 
stitutions. We  favor  the  denial  of  tax  ex- 
emption and  other  governmental  support  to 
any  such  Institution  which  discriminates. 

In  housing,  not  only  must  the  restrictive 
covenant  be  outlawed,  but  landlords  should 
be  prohibited  from  selecting  their  tenants 
on  the  basis  of  race,  religion,  or  color. 
HoURing  Is  as  much  affected  with  a  public 
Interest,  as  transportation,  recreation,  or 
public  dining,  already  protected  In  some 
States  by  clvil-rlghU  laws. 

In  our  suffrage,  unquestionably,  the  law 
Bhould  be  color  blind  We  favor  Federal 
legislation  outlawUig  the  poll  Ux  and  the 
white  primary. 

In  our  Immigration  and  naturalization 
laws,  we  must  eliminate  every  vestige  of 
outmoded  racial  doctrines.  The  decision  to 
admit  or  exclude  an  alien  should  depend 
upon  hL"!  own  worth  and  not  upon  the  color 
of  h^s  skin  or  the  accident  of  his  place  of 
birth. 

In  every  place  which  solicits  public 
patronage — trains,  hotels,  restaurants,  the- 
aters, retail  storea — we  oppose  not  only  dis- 
crimination but  segregation  as  well. 

Another  aspect  of  the  fight  against  dis- 
crimination is  the  effort  to  curb  the  Insti- 
gators of  racial  prejudice      Such  prejudice 
U  often  strengthened  If  not  created  by  the 
circulation  of  false  and  malicious  defama- 
tions of  H  race  or  religion  or  members  or  ad- 
herents   thereof.      Such    hate    literature   or 
utterance*  Incite  the  susceptible  to  violence 
and     dlBcriminatlon.        Existing   legislation 
against  such  literature  must  be  vigorously 
and   Imaginatively   utlllxed.      Racial  Incite- 
ment in  public  Is  usually  a  breath  of  the 
peace  and  should  be  punlshiKl  as  such.     Ra- 
cial incliement  on  the  floor  of  Congress  can 
be  curbed  simply  by  the  enforcement  of  ex- 
isting congressional  rules.      We  believe  fur- 
ther that  groupa  which   have   been   libeled 
should  have  the  right  by  private  civil  action 
to  sue  for  an  Injunction,  compulsory  retrac- 
tion, or  a  minimum  penalty.     This  type  of 
legislation  avoids  the  danger  of  censorship 
or  arbitrary   governmental   action,   provides 
no   obsUcle    to   unhampered    discussion    of 
public  issues,  and  furnishes  a  legal  measure 
of  speedy  self-defense  to  groups  directly  af- 
fected.    We  urge  also  the  further  exploration 
of  this  Issue  with  a  view  of  drafting,  within 
the  framework  of  our  constitutional  guaran- 


ties, other  remedial  legislation  to  cope  with 
the  evil. 

Finally  we  urge  vigorous  Federal  protec- 
tion of  all  civil  rights.  Including  enactment 
of  a  Federal  antilynching  law. 

Our  stress  upon  the  utilization  of  legal 
sanctions  does  not  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  complementary  process  of  education 
without  which  no  solution  is  possible.  In 
this  process  of  education,  legislation  and  Its 
vigorous  enforcement  play  a  significant  and 
salutary  role  in  molding  public  opinion 

But  combatting  race  prejudice  Is  not  a 
mere  matter  of  striking  at  its  more  obvious 
manifestations.  In  a  country  which  Is  Ill- 
fed,  Ill-housed,  and  Ul-clothed,  where  men 
scramble  desperately  for  Jobs,  and  where 
Insecurity  Is  rife,  racial  rusplclon  will  fester 
Into  racial  hatred.  This  hatred  In  the  long 
run  is  best  prevented  by  eliminating  the 
conditions  under  which  It  thrives  We 
favor  legislation  assuring  full  employment, 
social  security,  decent  housing,  education  for 
all,  which  promise  more  than  any  direct  at- 
tack. Victory  In  this  struggle  will  mean  an 
America  In  which  all  races,  all  faiths,  all 
nationalities,  can  live  In  peace  and  security. 


compromises,  is  an  excellent  omen  for  the 
future. 

Its  results  are  neither  grounds  for  extreme 
optimism  nor  extreme  pessimism. 

It  Indicates  that  the  first  steps  have  been 
taken  to  eliminate  discord  between  the 
Allies. 

If  it  Is  followed  up  In  the  Far  East  by 
complete  respect  for  the  swteamanahlp  of 
General  MacArthur,  our  progress  will  con- 
tinue there, 

5.  I  believe  that  the  unsettled  problems 
of  bleeding  Poland  can  be  solved  satisfac- 
torily with  Russia. 

80.  too,  the  well-being  of  the  Baltic.  Bal- 
kan, and  other  European  peoples,  now  In 
doubt,  can  be  pro\lded  for  through  agree- 
ment w(lth  Russia. 

The  near  eastern  and  Asiatic  problems  are 
no  more  unsolvable  than  any  other  prob- 
lems. If  we  will  allow  right,  reason,  and  Justice 
to  prevail. 


An  International  Creed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  v^^scoNSIN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  Statement 
of  International  Creed  issued  by  me  on 
January  5  prior  to  the  first  meeting  in 
London  on  January  10  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

A    STATEMENT    OF    INTERNATIONAL    CKEED 

1.  I  believe  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion will  be  a  success  and  will  be  adequate  to 
Its  responsibilities. 

The  world's  crying  need  for  a  peace  of 
Justice  and  continuity  Is  such  that  UNO 
cannot  fail. 

The  carnage  of  World  War  n  stares  us  all 
In  the  face. 

The  threat  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  rocket 
warfare  hangs  over  mankind. 

Our  very  fear  that  we  may  be  Inadequate 
should  spur  the  nations  to  make  them 
adequate  in  UNO 

2.  I  believe  that  all  of  the  Allies,  includ- 
ing ourselves,  must  eliminate  the  "little 
foxes"  of  hate,  distrust,  and  suspicion  be- 
tween ourseh-es 

These  -little  foxes"  have  been  gnawing 
dangerously  at  the  Infant  vines  of  Allied 
unity. 

We  must  all  replace  the  "little  foxes" 
with  the  will,  intent,  purpose,  and  daslre 
for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 

3.  I  believe  that  America  must  be  a  good 
sjimarltan  to  the  world,  helping  It  to  help 
lUcLf. 

This  means  adequate  relief  for  all  peoples 
In  distress.  That  includes  the  prevention  of 
Inhuman  suffering  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

I  believe  that  common  Justice,  Christian 
charity,  and  common  sense  demand  that 
Germany  and  Austria  be  rehabilitated  along 
with  tlie  rest  of  Europs  so  as  to  contribute 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  globe. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  Moscow  Conference 
of  the  Big  Three,  with  Its  give  and  take,  its 


Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  Alfred  Baker  Lewis  to  the  Wash- 
ington Post  commenting  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Republican  Party  in  several 
Northern  States  respecting  the  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee,  and  par- 
ticularly calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
Post  readers  the  fact  that  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  State  legislatures  have  prac- 
tically been  unanimous  against  the 
proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FEPC 

President   Truman's   endorsement   of   the 
proposal  for  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  Is  welcome  proof  that 
he  Intends  to  follow  the  Roosevelt  policies 
m  the  Important  work  of  trying  to  eliminate 
racial   discrimination    In    Job   opportunities. 
It  is  also  a  significant  comment  on  the  un- 
reality  of    party    platform    pledges,   for    the 
Democrats   did   not  In   their    1944  platform 
promise  a  permanent  FEPC  bill,  out  of  de- 
ference to  the  strength  of  the  reactionary 
southern  Democrats,  while  the  Republicans 
made  a  specific  pledge  to  support  such  legis- 
lation.    Yet  In  most  Northern  States,  except 
New  York,  the  Republicans  In  the  State  legis- 
latures voted   almost   solidly   against   FEPC 
bills   and   the   Democrats    voted   solidly   lor 
them.     In   Connecticut,   for  example,  every 
Democrat  In  the  State  legislature  voted  for 
such  a  bill  and  all  the  Republicans,  except 
four,   either   voted  against   It  or,  with   the 
same  effect,  voted  to  bury  It  In  committee. 
In  Massachusetts.  Ohio.   Pennsylvania,   and 
Michigan  there  was  the  same  pattern  of  over- 
whelming  Democratic  support   and   equally 
overwhelming  Republican  opposition. 

Cltizen-s  who  believe  that  racial  discrimi- 
nation is  un-American  and  should  be  stopped 
1  employment  policies  by  law  ought  to  sup- 
port President  Truman  wholehcariedly  by 
writing  their  Congressmen  accordingly.  Es- 
pecially the  Pvepublican  leaders  need  to  be 
reminded  of  their  party's  pledge. 

ALFR£D  Bakeh  Ltwis. 

New  York  Citt.  January  11. 
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Pr«TciitM>n  of  Dentml  Decay 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or  nzw  HAMPSHnz 

W  THt  SENATJ  OF  THI  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17.  194S 

TOBEY.     Mr.    President,    I    ask 

consent  to  have  inserted  In 

of  the  Ricoao  a  statement 

The  Prevention  of  Dental  De- 

irepared  by  the  dental  profession 

Hampshire,   supported   by   the 

board   of  public   health,  making 

on   the    care   of    the 

ivhich.  if  carried  into  effect,  would 

be  in  the  interest  of  the  pub- 

and  welfare. 

being  no  objection,  the  state- 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
as  follows: 
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PuEvnmoN  or  Dsktal  D«cat 

following  ataUment  ta  authorized  by. 

I  th«  approvml  of  Um  New  lUinpshtre 

Sodetf,  the  New  Hampshire  Council 

De^ital   Health,   and   EMvUlon   of   Denul 

of  Um  8UU  Department  of  Health.) 
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sToar  or  dsmtal  okat 
dfeaae  la  more  frequently  foujul  in 
try  than  any  other  dlaeaae. 
08  percent  of  all  the  people  In  the 
States  are  affected  by  dental  decay 
la  reasonable  to  aay  that  at  least  50 
of  dental  decay  could  be  prevented 
application    of   the   knowledge   now 
to  the  dental  profesaion. 
rttseaae  U  not  confined  to  any  obs 
}f  people      It  can  occur  at  all  ages  In 
.  or  locality. 

ITS  in  families  with  all  levels  of  In- 
n  either  sex. 

diseases,  if  untreated,  lead  to  tooth- 
tMth  loss,  crooked  teeth.  Inflammation 

gums,  and  later  loss  of  the  teeth, 
ajidltlon.  diseases  of  the  teeth,  if  neg- 
may  be  the  cause  of  many  ailment.s. 
Qf  abceases.  Infections  In  other  parts 

body,  resulting  In  ai      

;ln.  ralTxilar  heart  diseMS.  aaid 

ddneys  and  ^astro-tntestlnal  tract. 
ij  the  flrst  a.000.000  draftees  of  our 
^rere  examined,  dentsl  defects  catMed 
rrjectlona  than  aiijr  other  ailment, 
(tandardfl  for  m^mimfkm  to  the  Anny 
to  the  mlnlratmi  requirement  of 
ant  of  the  usual  requirement  of  M. 
ihn  that  they  were  In  the  right  place. 
.irmj  could  not  be  raised  with  dental 
so  h»Kh.  therefore  they  were  low- 
so  that  some  men  were  taken  Into 
States  Army  without  any  teeth 
appalling  to  Sad  any  such  physical 
tn  <mr  vtmiw  manhood  In  thu  Na- 
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leads  the  world   In  opportunity, 
scientific  schlevement.  and  Indl- 
ISTiioiMnenr      This  country  has  the 
stamtards  of  UvlrR  in  the  worh'  and 
per  capita  Incocne. 
decay   destroys  mcft   of   the   teeth 
lost  by   young  perwns      More  fhan 
10  children,  at  the  age  o*  6.  have 
more  decayed  teeth      In  New  Hnmr- 
are  approximately  eight  decayed 
6  fsars  of  sge. 
age  or  18— •  teeth  on  the  averaffs 
and  scvaral   teeth   have   been 
loss  of  these  teeth  results  in  many 
KJmpllcattcns       In    New    Hampshire 
itely    11    teeth    are    decayed   at    18 
age. 
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There  are  not  enough  dentists  In  the  coun- 
try to  correct  the  dental  disease  that  now 
wrtati  tn  the  American  public. 

IB  this  country  there  are  about  70.000  den- 
tists. Including  those  serving  In  ths  armed 
forces. 

The  ratio  of  dentists  to  the  population  in 
IMO  was  snuiller  than  In  Id30.  There  la  ap- 
proximately 1  dentist  to  3.000  people  In  New 
Hampshire.  Fifty-flve  percent  of  these  den- 
tists are  located  In  8  cities. 

Appropriations  from  the  treasuries  of  our 
Federal.  Siaic.  and  local  governmenU  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  more  widespread  dental 
servloe  wUl  probably  tw  forthcoming,  but 
these  must  Increase  the  already  heavy  tax 
burden. 


oarcAL  aacav 

It  Is  Just  simple,  plain  common  sense  to 
apply  to  the  |»t>blsm  aB  available  Informa- 
tion poeseewd  at  thla  tlmo  icgutfing  the 
preventtv^n  of  dental  decay 

Through  research,  knowledge  on  thla  sub- 
ject will  be  Increased  some  as  the  years  go  on 
but  It  is  conservative  to  say  that  If  we  could 
apply  the  knowledge  now  poaeeased.  we  could 
cut  the  problem  m  half 

Research  has  confirmed  the  findings  of 
dental  authorities  that  the  greater  part  of 
dental  decay  Is  caused,  generally,  by  the  con- 
sumption of  too  much  s%igars  and  starches, 
that  dental  decay  results  from  acids  from 
s\«ars  and  starches  which  are  retained  In  the 
mouth;  that  a  few  Individuals  may  consume 
more  sugar  and  starches  than  ihey  need  but 
may  noi,  because  of  certain  individual  condl- 
tkma  of  the  mouth,  retain  appreciable  quan- 
tities resulting  in  tooth  decay:  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  more  individuals  who 
do  not  consume  too  much  sugar  or  starches 
but  who  retain  in  the  mouth  much  of  that 
which  Is  eaten,  and  hence  develop  dental 
decay:  that  individual  characteristics  of 
Immunity  or  susceptibility  are  variablsa  in 
the  process  of  dental  decay. 

The  consumption  of  free  sugar  has  in- 
creased from  17  pounds  per  parson  a  year  tn 
UM  to  approximately  115  potmds  Just  before 
the  war. 

In  1823  the  estimated  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  Statea  was  less 
than  10  pounds,  whereas  In  many  of  the  last 
ao  years  it  has  exceeded  100  puuuda.  Not 
until  1845  did  the  per  capita  eiaMHBptlon 
reach  approximataly  SO  pounds. 

The  total  cooaumptlon  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  has  Increased  since  1033  from 
a  few  thousand  tons  to  more  than  500.000 
toBa.  In  1937  the  total  oonsiunption  ot 
candy  was  1.733.000.000  pounds,  or  a  per 
eapiu  of  14.7  pounds.  In  1943  ths  total  con- 
simiption  was  3.581.000.000  pounds,  or  a  per 
capiu  ot  19  0  pounds,  which  was  sold  for  a 
toUl  of  8338.000.000. 

Sugar  cauaes  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
decay  than  starches. 

It  is.  therefore,  recommended  thst: 

L  Less  sugar  be  consumed.  Candy  as- 
sumes a  very  prominent  part  among  ths 
forms  of  st;gar  causing  decay  It  Is  concen- 
trated, lingers  a  long  time  In  ths  mouth,  and 
it  Is  many  times  eaten  alone,  so  that  the 
siigar  may  remain  in  the  mouth  in  contact 
with  the  teeth  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Nearly  all  dental  authorities,  through  re- 
search and  observation,  have  reached  this 
conclusion . 

2.  The  practice  of  mouth  hygiene  by  rins- 
ing with  water  after  eating  concentrated 
sugars  and  other  foods,  is  done  by  forcing  the 
water  between  the  teeth  by  tongue  and  cheek 
aetkm:  through  brushing  of  the  teeth  with  a 
good  toothhruah  so  that  all  food  particles  are 
removed. 

3.  Systematic  attention  by  your  dentist  to 
receive  instrxictlon  in  mouth  hygiene  aiKl 
repato  of  dental  damage. 

4.  The  application  of  these  principles  to 
young  chUdren.  avoiding  the  cultivation  of 
artificial  appetites  for  candy.  No  baby  was 
ever  bom  crytr.g  for  candy. 


The  major  portion  of  dental  decay  is  con- 
nected with  our  excessive  consumption  of 
sugars  a'-d  starches. 

Thee  are  many  subordinate  factor  which 
have  sn  influence  on  the  condition  of  dental 
decay,  some  of  which  are: 

The  general  physical  condition  and  the 
emotional  status  of  the  individual;  mouth 
hfglHM.  and  the  presence  or  la<k  of  certain 
minerals  In  the  soil  and  the  presence  or  lade 
of  certain  elements  In  ttie  diet.  Irregular 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  and  abnormal 
conditions  of  the  gums  and  other  tissues  of 
the  mouth  are  unfavorable  factors  influenc- 
ing mouth  hygiene;  hereditary  Influences: 
future  research  will  undoubtedly  reveal 
other  factors  bearing  on  the  cause  of  teeth 
decay. 

A  simple  diet  which  contains  water,  fruit, 
vegetables,  milk,  and  lU  products,  whole  grain 
cereal  with  a  moderate  an.ount  of  eggs  and 
meat  and  fish  will  produce  the  c:ssentlal  ele- 
ments for  a  balanced  nutrition.  Candy,  ex- 
cessive sweets  and  starches  tend  to  destroy 
the  appetite  of  a  child  for  an  adequate  quan- 
tity of  more  essentlsl  elements,  resiiltlng  in 
a  variable  degree  of  malnutrition. 

Present-day  research  is  exploring  the  ef< 
feet  of  the  mineral  fluorine,  and  other  sub- 
stances upon  dental  decay.  The  use  of  fluo- 
rine may  prove  helpful  Ua  the  prevention  of 
dental  decaj.  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  f  ndamental  causes  of  dental  decay 
are  the  ezcemlve  consumption  of  sugars  and 
starches.   In   most   individuals 

The  dental  profession  of  New  Hampshire 
feels  thst  it  is  obligated  to  convey  to  the 
criaens  of  thU  SUte  this  brief  statement  of 
available  knowledge  at  the  present  time  on 
the  subject  of  dental  decay  and  Its  preven- 
tion. 


Prophecy  of  Repoblicao  Victory 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  TH£  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946        ( 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rtcoto  a  sutement  issued  by  me  hn 
January  14.  1948. 

There  beinK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  as  follows: 
saauToa  wilct  raxDicrs  yicrosT  or  coNsxavA- 

TlVa    IZFDaUCAXS    AMB    BXFUSLATION    OT    WXW 
BXAI.    BLUMOiaa 

Since  the  Senate  last  met  the  best  Interesu 
of  the  American  people  have  been  Jeopard- 


(a)  Ills  Nation  has  lieen  bumbled  and 
fumbled  into  the  worst  strike  chaos  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century 

(b)  The  Nation  has  been  brought  closer 
to  the  greatest  menace  facing  America  In 
years— the  menace  of  inflaUon  which  will 
make  our  bonds,  our  insurance  policies,  and 
our  money  vaiueless. 

(c)  There  has  been  a  reversion  to  the 
technique  of  the  former  administration,  thst 
ot  sahotagUtg  the  publics  respect  lor  the 
National   Legislature. 

The  admlnutratlon.  and  by  that  I  mean 
the  leaders  of  the  second  edition  of  the  New 
Deal  (leaders  like  Hannegan).  has  done  this 
and  further  prepared  the  way  for  its  own 
sucide— for  iu  own  ellmlnaUon  from  the 
national  scene. 

By  lu  inept  and  Irresponsible  acts  it  has 
helped  Insure  the  election  m  1948  of  a  con- 
servaUve  Republican  House  of  RepresenU- 
Uvea.  the  elecUou  m  1948  of  a  eonservaUve 
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Republican  Senate  and  Houi*  and  President 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  no  mere  wishlul  thinking.  This 
is  Indicated  by  all  the  signs  of  the  times, 
by  the  mall  which  floods  my  desk  from  com- 
mon folks  everywhere  protesting  the  Ad- 
mlnlbtr&ticn  s  spiritual  bankruptcy  in  cur 
hour  of  national  crisis.  Its  surrender  to  left- 
ist irfiuer.ces.  Its  failure  to  get  stability  and 
harmony  In  America. 

What  do  I  mean  by  conservative  Republi- 
cans? I  mean  those  men  who  seek  to  con- 
serve the  best  of  the  present  and  the  past, 
thi>  best  traditions  of  constitutional  Gcvern- 
ment.  the  best  national  habits  of  work,  of 
liidustry.  of  thrift,  of  tolerai  ce.  I  mean 
tho£e  men  v^ho  recognize  that  change  Is  the 
Older  of  the  day  and  who.  therefore  dynami- 
cally adapt  to  changing  conditions,  who  offer 
constructive  future  programs,  who  utilize  the 
best  In  the  heritage  of  the  present  and  the 
past,  who  do  not  fall  to  every  crackpot 
chcme  because  It  has  a  saicere  name  or  a 
dec^eptlve  title. 

.  Bw  Dealers  wlthir.  and  outside  the  Demo- 
crallfevFarty  have  unsu.  .essfully  sought  to 
besmirch  these  conservative  Republicans,  by 
calling  tiiem  ••reactionaries'  which  they  are 
not. 

A  reactionary  Is  obvlotisly  one  who  blind 
ly  seeks  to  Vetreat  to  the  outmoded  condi- 
tions of  the  past,  forsaking  all   progress. 

Americans  d^  not  like  to  bandy  terms 
about.  But  Americans  know  that  the  right- 
ful use  of  the  above  terms  demands  that 
the  term  "reactionary"  be  reserved  for  the 
New  Dealers 

It  Is  they  who  would  l»ave  vu  blindly  retreat 
to  the  outmoded  conditions  of  the  past,  the 
conditions  in  which  a  sVnall  group  of  ar- 
rogant men  could  dlctateVo  and  sabotage 
the  welfare  of  the  great  AnWlcan  people. 

That  Is  the  condition  in  >^lch  the  re- 
actionary Eureopean  dlctatorsl^lps  of  the 
right  and  left  find  themselves 

That  was  the  condition  of  AmerVca.  too.  In 
bygone  uays.  Then  a  sm-vll  groupNof  arro- 
gant men.  men  of  great  wealth,  vloltf^d  the 
public  welfare — thought  they  wer*v  the 
United  States 

Today,  It  is  the  racketeering  labor  bosse^ 
ar'ogant.  grasping,  reckless— who  would  d 
plicate  this  condition.  I  is  they  who.  stlm 
ulate  by  the  New  Dealers,  would  halt  Amer 
lean  progress  by  a  ruinous  strike  epidemic. 
This.  then.  Is  flrst  of  the  polnte  I  mske 
no  /  against  the  administration — that  It  has 
miBerablT-  failed  to  cope  with  the  strike  evil. 
Only  a  itiw  with  teeth  in  It  can  solve  the 
strike  problem  now  nd  protect  the  public 
interest.  That  a  the  way  we  handled  the 
racketeers  of  capitalism. 

Such  a  law  would  set  up  compulsory  arbi- 
tration machinery  to  be  used  as  a  last  resort 
to  forestHll  strikes  In  vital  industries.  Such 
a  aw  would  revise  the  Wagner  Act  and  make 
11  an  Instrument  for  the  people,  for  manage- 
ment as  well  B  l&boT.  It  would  make  unions 
responsible  for  Illegal  acts. 

The  strikes  and  threaU  of  strikes  In  the 
telephone,  steel,  telegram,  auto,  electric,  and 
other  Industries,  art  Intolerable  in  their 
harmful  effecu  on  the  public  welfare. 

The  President  rays  this  is  the  year  of  de- 
cision. Where  are  the  decisions?  We  are 
omy  playing  blind  man's  buff  with  this  strike 
situation.  Let's.  Mr.  President,  make  a  de- 
cision. Your  party  at  present  controls  the 
Government.  Speak  up.  Let's  meet  the 
situatioi  head-on.  now.  before  It  gets  worse. 
The  people  are  looking  lor  laat  very  action. 
The  following  is  a  letter  I  received  from 
a  union  ofBclal: 

"JAMUABT  8,  1946. 
•Hon.  Alexande«  Wilet, 
United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
"Da.\a  Mr.  Wu-ey:  This  is  to  acknowledge 
receipt  of  the  Congrissional  Record  contain- 
ing your  speech  of  October  4,  1945.     I  want 
to  state  that  I  am  in  full  accord  with  its  con- 


tents and  congratulate  you  for  your  stand  In 
the  matter. 

"It  is  high  time  that  something  be  done  to 
eliminate  the  un-American  methods  used  In 
strikes  today.  You  have  broken  the  ice. 
Keep  up  the  good  fight. 

"I  have  one  suggestion  to  make.  Why  not 
establish  an  industrial  labor  court  in  each 
State?  Pay  the  members  of  the  court  an 
adequate  salary  so  as  to  eliminate  any  forth- 
coming bribes.  Have  said  court  weigh  the 
facts  of  *11  labor  disputes  and  make  the  de- 
cision of  said  court  become  final.  Also  set 
time  limits  on  decisions  not  to  exceed  30 
days.  This  is  merely  a  svggestion.  Maybe 
you  have  a  better  one.  At  any  rate  keep  up 
the  gocd  work.  It  may  cost  some  of  us  our 
jobs,  but  I  btUeve  It  is  time  lor  some  of  us 
Americans  to  talk  American. 
"Sincerely." 

He  approved  my  remarks  of  October  4,  1945. 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate      In   that 
speech  I  laid  out  a  10  point  program,  Includ- 
ing the  reevaluatlon  of   the  entire  Wagner 
Act,  the  enactment  of  legislation   for  com- 
pulsory   arbitration    to    protect    the    ptiblic 
Interest,    enactment    of    legislation    making 
unions  responsible  for  violation  of  contract, 
requiring   a   full    and   accurate   reporting   of 
union    finances,    the    same    as    coiporations, 
amend  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  to  make 
labor    organizations    engaged    in    interstate 
commerce  subject   to  the   act   and   prohibit 
them    from    engaging    in    unreasonable    re- 
stialnts  of  uade.    This  Is  what  was  approved 
by  the  letter  I  Just  read.    It  confirms  a  fur- 
ther statement  mnde  In  my  speech  that  "It 
Is  our  job  to  see  to  It  that  the  rac  keteer  dees 
not  damage  the  general  welfare." 

Also  Intolerable  is  the  Increasing  menace 
of  Inflation— a  menace  which  threatens  cur 
85,000.000  war-bond  holders,  our  70.000,000 
owners  of  insurance  policies,  otir  45.000,000 
bank  depositors. 

The  administration,  which  has  been  posing 
as  tJie  hero.c  llttie  boy  covering  the  holes  in 
the  dike  against  inflation  has  actually  been 
attempting  to  smash  great  big  holes  in  that 
dike 

The  administration  has.  by  its  one-sided 
labor  policy,  by  its  attack  on  corporations 
anc,  on  their  financial  Integrity,  actually  en- 
couraged strikes.  By  thus  reducing  produc- 
tion. It  has  given  Impetus  to  Inflation. 

It  has  also  stupidly  applied  price  controls, 
penalizing  manufacturers  for  production, 
aklng  them  operate  at  losses  or  for  negllgi- 
e  returns.  In  this  way,  too.  it  has  reduced 
production. 

e  administration  set  out  bait  for  Con- 
gress\nd  sought  to  trap  It  Into  smashing  the 
line  agtinst  Inflation  Instead  of  holding  that 
line.  T^je  President  recommended  to  Con- 
gress tha\it  increase  the  salary  of  legislators. 
But  Congress  refused  the  bait. 

Only  recMitly.  the  Senate  refused  to  enact 
Its  own  wageSincrease.  In  so  doing.  It  acted 
with  statesmaSshlp  and  leadership. 

I  believe  thaV  everyone  of  my  colleagues 
believes  as  I  do  that  the  Congress  is  entitled 
to  a  wage  increas^  Yet.  we  know  that  the 
justice  for  such  an^Uicrease  is  but  one  ele- 
ment of  the  whole  p^ture  we  have  to  con- 
sider. 

Had  we  enacted  the  increase,  we  wbuld 
have  set  a  dangerous  precedent,  we  would 
have  started  an  endless  cvcle  of  wage  in- 
creases (which  the  administration  has  since 
started  by  other  means)  tha^  might  bring 
on  inflation. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  present  wage 
level  is  equitable.  The  unions  a>e  claiming 
that  they  must  have  a  30-percent\wage  in- 
crease In  order  to  meet  the  IncreaVd  cost 
of  living.  Perhaps  this  is  correct.  BUt  un- 
less we  get  production,  unless  we  can\pre- 
vent  Inflation,  what  good  will  the  wage\ln 
crease  be? 

All   of   my   colleagues   are   now   preparirr] 
their  tax  returns.    Let  me  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  cite  the  bare  facts  about  my  own  in- 
come as  an  Illustration  oX  the  point  I  am 
xnakin((. 


My  own  net  taxable  income  for  1945  was 
approximately  $13,000.  Deduct  from  that: 
r^-ur  thousand  six  hundred  dollar*  ^'^'-  '.'?- 
come  taxes — State  and  National.  It.  ItMV. 
when  I  came  to  the  Senate,  my  taxes — State 
and  National — on  same  would  have  been 
about  tl,000.  That  represenU  an  increase  of 
W.600. 

One  thousand  flve  htindred  dollars  lor  ex- 
penses at  business  luncheons  with  my  con- 
stituents. Ne.-xrly  every  day  I  have  one  to 
flve  constituents  as  my  guests  In  the  Senate 
dining  room  This  is  not  entertainment;  it 
is  not  politics.  Luncheon  often  provides  the 
only  time  I  have  to  talk  over  with  my  con- 
stituents their  problems,  their  questions, 
their  suggestions.  Thus,  this  represents  an 
increase  o'  $1,600  over  my  expenses  in  1939. 

Were  I  in  private  business,  my  company 
would  pay  those  expenses  and  deduct  this 
item  from   its  own  returns. 

One  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars — the 
rental  cost  alone  of  maintaining  a  separate 
residence  in  Washington,  in  addition  to  the 
home  which  I  must  maintain  in  Wisconsin. 
Were  I  in  the  employ  of  another,  the  resi- 
dence expense  would  be  t)orne  entirely  by 
him  while  I  was  on  company  business — just 
as  I  am  now  on  the  Nation's  business. 

When  you  add  up  these  expenses — $3,600, 
$1,500.  $1,800— you  get  a  total  ot  $6,900  over 
my  expenses  In  1939  This  Increased  cost  of 
living  represents  over  half  of  my  1945  In- 
come. When  you  add  to  It  the  increased  cost 
of  living  m  food  and  all  other  items  which 
affect  all  cltiaens,  you  see  that  Senators  have 
been  hit  harder  by  price  Increases  than  haa 
American  labor.  Our  waces  have  not  gone 
up  one  cent,  although  American  labor's  wages 
have  gone  up  considerably. 

I  trust  that  these  facts  in  my  personal  case 
win  point  up  the  situation  in  which  my 
brother  Senators  fint*  themselves. 

We  did  not  and  we  will  not,  however,  vote 
oiu-selves  a  wage  increase  until  we  are  cer- 
tain that  its  effects  will  in  no  way  be  harm- 
ful to  the  t»e8t  interests  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  thought  this  problem 
through 

That  means  we  will  not  Increase  the  dan- 
ger of  Inflation,  no  matter  how  much  the 
administration  would  entice  us  to  do  so. 

If  money  t>ecomea  valueless,  wage  In- 
creases become  meaningless.  Is  that  not  the 
lesson  of  the  Inflation -stricken  lands  of  con- 
tinental Europe? 

Tlie  strikers  are  not  alone  at  fault.  Their 
leaders  are  Labor  has  simply  been  shown 
the  Increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  sold 
the  idea  that  they  should  have  an  equivalent 
increase  on  that  basis  only.  No  consideration 
has  been  given  to  the  other  factois  The 
truth  has  not  been  told  these  men.  The 
public  interest  has  been  shunted  aside.  The 
old  poison  of  capital  Imperialism,  hate  of 
capital,  and  of  men  who  build  and  coiistruct 
has  been  thrown  m  their  eyes.  It  Is  the  old 
technique  u?ed  through  the  ages:  "Wliom 
the  gods  would  destroy,  they  would  flrst  make 
mad." 
What  factors  were  Ignored? 

(1)  The  rights  of  the  rest  of  the  139.000.000 
Americans  (there  Is  estimated  a  million  out 
on  strike;  there  are  50,000.000  others  working) 
and  our  need  for  production. 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
which  needs  the  taxes  and  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic current  in  its  vitals,  not  a  diseased 
current. 

(3)  The  rettirnlng  veterans  who  need  the 
homes,  the  cars,  the  washing  machines,  and 
the  jobs. 

(4)  The  world,  which  Just  now,  when  our 
representatives  in  London  are  trj-ing  to  get 
imderway  with  the  UNO,  needs  the  example 
of  a  United  States  harmonious. 

(5)  In  discussing  what  factors  were  ig- 
nored, apparently  the  function  of  the  OPA, 
which  is  to  hold  the  line,  the  threat  to  in- 
flation, the  problems  of  management  in  this 
■econverslon  period,  aU  appear  to  have  been 

lored  by  the  sUikers. 
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Senate    dtdnt    Ifnore   theae   factors, 
why  It  refused  to  Increase  the  8aau7 


third  and  last  point  1  wfsh  to  make 
that  the  administration  has  continued 
to  undermine  the  American  people's 
n  the  legislature  which  they  them- 
Blected 

President  In  his  recent  radio  address 
to  move  the  blame  of  the  muddled  na- 
plcture  from  downtown  Washington, 
the  bla-ne  belocgs  at  the  doorstep  cf 
agencies,  to  Capitol  Bill,  where  the 
does  not  belong. 

lom'i  reason  or  other,  soldiers  abroad 
the  Impression  that  Congress  Is  to 
for   their   failure    to    be   demobilized, 
pulling  that  fast  one?     Speaking  In 
on  this  Tery  8Ub)ec    on  December 
I  said:   "Who  Is  propagandizing  the 
or  who  Is  falling  to  tell  them  the 
If  any  blame  belonsjs  to  Capitol  Hill 
administration's  (allure  for  IS  years 
a  eonstructlTe  labor  policy  into  law 
interests  of  labor,  management,  and 
e.     As  a  resttlt  we  are  today  reaping 
Ind. 
true  that  the  Congress  has  rejected 
of   tbe   President's    rocomnwDdaUcma 
In   so  doing  Obngrw  baa 
tefinlte  brake  on  the  continuance  at 
Deal  policies.     If  the  people  want 
legislation  to  continue,  IX  tbcy  want 
pbUoaoptoy   to  continue  to  shape 
of  this  country,  tben  they  should 
HaniHtan's  recent  advice  at  Boston 
Hew  Dealers  next  Korcmber.     But 
poattlTe.  as  I   hav>    stated  herctaTore. 
4ach  Is  not  the  dedre  at  a  large  ma- 
of    the    American    people.     Congreaa 
that  the  only  way  to  get  production 
work,  not  by  toil  owing  the  fetiata  of 
Had  all  the  President's  prcpoaala 
snacted,    we    would    not   have    had    a 
debt   but   a    larger  debt:    not   roar* 
but    less   production:    not   more 
barmouy  but  lass  uarmooy. 

with   this  thou^t.    The   tide 

dealtam   Is  at  last  at  Ita  ebb.     Tbe 
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TTie  New  World  Coort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  MORSE 

or  oaaooir 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  January  17,  1946 


MOR8B.    Mr.   President.   I  ask 

unanllhfMu  consent  to  have  printed  In 

Appendix  of  the  Rxcord  an  editorial 

"The  New  World  Court."  pub- 

In  the  New  York  Times  for  Janu- 

1946.    I  think  the  editorial  is  one 

finest  I  have  read  on  the  subject 

world  cotirt  and   in  support  of 

compulsory  jurisdiction  of  that  court. 

Ing  with  the  resolution  which  I 

sending  before  the  Senate. 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ok-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo. 
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THi  Mxw  woKLs  covrr 
The  llrst  step  toward  the  formation  of  the 
I  itema  tlonal  Court  of  Justice  provided 
ihk  Charter  oi"  the  United  Nations  has 


been  comple*ed  with  the  nomination  of  78 
eminent  International  Jurists  to  ita  bench. 
The  Cotirt  Itself  win  consist  of  15  members  to 
be  elected  by  UNO's  Security  Council  and 
AsMfnMy  at  their  present  session.  But  the 
large  number  of  nominations  Is  In  it.=elf  evi- 
dence of  the  high  prestige  and  wide  ac- 
ceptance enjoyed  by  the  Court  by  virtue  of 
the  work  of  Ita  predecessors.  It  lis  a  special 
tribute  to  this  country's  role  In  the  develop- 
ment of  international  tribunals,  as  well  as 
to  Its  juridical  system,  that  although  the 
United  States  propoaed  only  one  cffldal 
American  candidate,  two  other  Americans 
were  likewise  placed  in  nomination  by  other 
nations 

I'be  offlclal  American  candidate  Ls  Jixige 
Green  H.  Hack  worth,  legal  adviser  to  the 
State  Department,  who  has  participated  In 
the  drafting  of  many  treaties  and  the  codi- 
flcatkm  of  international  law.  and  who  waa 
the  Micecasor  to  Bllhu  Root  on  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration.  But,  in  addition, 
Venemela  has  nominated  Prof.  Charles  O. 
Fenwick,  distinguished  political  scientist  and 
sp>ecialist  in  inter-American  affairs:  and, 
what  is  most  noteworthy,  six  other  nations 
have  combined  to  nominate  Manley  O.  Hud- 
son, who  was  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
nwmber  of  the  old  World  Court  even  though 
the  United  States  had  rejected  It,  together 
with  the  League  of  Nations. 

Under  the  statute  of  the  Court,  only  one 
of  these  three  candidates  may  be  elected,  but 
the  election  of  one  Is  assured.  So,  presum- 
ably, is  the  election  of  one  member  from 
each  of  the  other  Big  Plve.  This  means  that 
the  new  Court  will  rest  on  a  far  broader 
foundation  than  the  old.  For  It  will  have  not 
oniy  an  American  as  one  of  Its  Judges,  but 
also  a  Russian,  and  both  the  United  States 
and  Riissia,  which  were  absent  from  the  old 
Court,  win  now  be  oflBcial  members,  thus 
bringing  In  effect  two  new  worlds  under  its 
Jurisdiction. 

Under  the  United  Nations  Charter,  all 
signatortes  are  obligated  to  seek  a  peaceful 
i>ettlement  of  all  disputes  likely  to  endanger 
international  peace  and  security.  Judicial 
measures  are  specifically  enumerated  as  one 
method  for  such  settlement.  Indeed,  the 
Security  Council  la  enjoined.  If  it  deems  nec- 
essary, to  call  upon  the  disputants  to  um 
such  methods,  and  the  Charter  specifically 
provldea  that  all  '^legal  disputca"  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Court  as  a  general  rule.  In 
addition,  the  statuu  of  the  Court  liscli  pro- 
vides that  it  may  act  In  all  caaes  which  the 
partiea  refer  to  it.  and  in  all  matters  spe- 
cially provided  for  in  the  Charter  or  in 
treaties  or  convantlOBa.  This  wide  Jurisdic- 
tion la  ususUy  UaaMad  in  practice  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  Court,  which  brings  before  It, 
not  Intrinsically  political  disputes  which  can 
be  settled  only  by  poUtical  means,  but  rather 
JuaUdable  issues  subject  to  judicial  decision. 
This  makea  It  more  important  than  ever  that 
as  part  of  mankind's  new  effort  to  escape 
destruction  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
should  be  anchored  eren  more  securely  than 
It  Is  at  present. 

Under  the  present  statute,  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  depends  ordinarily  oo 
airrceinent  between  two  state*  to  refer  a 
diapute  to  it.  But  there  Is  also  an  "optional 
clauae, "  providing  that  in  a  limited  number 
of  caaea,  dealing  prtmartly  with  Interpreta- 
tion or  treaties  and  questions  of  law.  the 
member  states  accept  the  compulsory  Juris- 
dictkn  of  the  Court,  which  wotild  bring  be- 
fore it  automatically  all  disputes  of  this 
kliMl  tn  which  such  states  may  become  In- 
volved. Both  the  United  States  and  Rnaala 
have  hitherto  opposed  campalsory  Jurisdic- 
tion for  much  the  same  reasons  thst  induced 
them  to  Insist  on  a  veto  power  In  the 
Security  Council,  But  developments  since 
tba  statute  was  drafted,  in  particular  the 
arrival  of  the  atonic  bomb,  make  It  eaeenttal 
that  the  very  Idea  of  a  settlement  of  inter- 
luitlonal  diaptnes  before  an  International 
tribunal      should      bj      strengthened.    Tho 


United  States  has  now  an  opportunity  to 
make  up  for  lu  neglect  of  the  old  Court  by 
taking  tbe  lead  In  strengthening  the  new. 
A  resolution  to  that  effect  Is  already  pending 
before  the  Senate.  We  are  confident  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Amerlcm  people 
would  be  in  favor  of  such  action  if  the  Issue 
were   presented    to  them. 


The  Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  scon  W.  LUCAS 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  1  think 
it  is  generaliy  recognised  that  the  New 
York  Times  Is  one  of  the  leading  news- 
papers in  the  United  States.  It  report.s 
the  news  as  it  finds  it.  and  its  editorial 
policy  is  fair  and  factual.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RscoRii  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Pearl  Harbor  Inquiry,"  pub- 
lished in  the  New  "'ork  Times  of  Janu- 
ary 5.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  a.s  follows: 

THX  rraaL  HAtsoa  imqcist 

The  Congressional  Pmrl  3ar*ar  Investigat- 
ing Committee  has  coosptetsd  perhaps  two- 
ihirda  of  the  task  It  assumed  aa  it  goes  lnt<} 
recess  to  allow  Ita  new  chief  counsel  to  fa- 
miliarL.^  himseif  with  the  oontest  of  the 
approalnuitaly  1.000.000  words  of  testimony 
thus  far  recorded  and  with  the  outline  of 
testimony  still  to  be  heard.  On  the  baals 
of  wtiat  already  has  been  adduced,  especially 
with  the  testimony  In  the  record  of  tlie  top 
State  Department,  Army  aiul  Navy  command 
in  Washington  at  the  tune  of  the  Japanese 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  It  is  possible  to  draw 
some  general  concluaions  that  hardly  can  be 
changed  by  any  further  tsitliBony. 

One  cot>cluaion  u  that  Bctthar  President 
Roosevelt.  Secretary  Hull.  Secretary  Stlmaon, 
Secretary  Knoi.  nor  any  Army  or  Navy  com- 
mander actually  expected  the  December  7 
.'Attack  on  Pearl  Hartxv.  had  any  prior  knowl- 
e<lge  of  Japanese  plans,  or,  most  importantly, 
had  deployed  our  forcee  for  the  purpoae  of 
inviting  a  Japanese  assault  to  "get  the  United 
Statea  into  war.'  as  the  prewar — and  post- 
war— tsolationista  have  so  recklessly  charged 
and  have  so  desperately  been  attempting  to 
prove. 

If  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investigation  baa  done 
nothing  else,  it  haa  laid  the  ghost  of  that 
charge.  The  wild  stories  that  have  been  cir- 
culated since  IDeoember  1941  of  preknowledge, 
of  White  House  oommltmeuts  to  other  na- 
tions, and  of  White  House  maneuvering  to 
brtnR  about  what  actually  **anrwiitil  have 
been  proved  either  false  or  a  Masad  distor- 
tloB  of  what  actually  occurred  behind  the 
scanea.  Admiral  Stark,  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
eiatlona  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  tersely 
Eununed  op  the  Informed  opinion  of  the  in- 
siders when,  in  answer  to  a  question  from 
Senator  Locas  as  to  whether  he  believed  that 
any  man  or  group  of  men  in  the  Government 
"trapped  the  Japanese  in  order  to  get  them  to 
attack  Pearl  HaitMr  so  as  to  make  it  easier 
to  get  a  declaration  of  war  from  Congress," 
he  said:  "I  do  not.  The  Japanese  were  the 
real  cause  of  tbe  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor." 

Another  general  conclusion  that  emerges 
from  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  words  of 
testtoiony — one  that  may  not  be  so  evident 
to  the  casual  reader  but  is.  nevertheless,  t^z- 
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pllclt  in  much  of  the  testimony  of  Army  and 
Navy  witnesses — Is  that  the  prewar  lack  of 
cooperation  between  the  Army  and  Navy 
from  top  to  bottom,  was  an  Important  con- 
tributing factor — If  not  the  principal  one — 
to  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  Pearl  Har- 
bor attack.  What  cooperation  existed  was  of 
the  casual  social  sort,  dependent  largely  on 
personal  relations  There  was  a  continual 
overlapping  of  functions.  When  the  vital 
question  of  strengthening  outlying  bases  In 
the  Pacific  arose.  General  Short — according 
to  the  committee  record — demanded  Army 
control  of  the  islands  if  Army  fliers  and 
ground  troops  were  used  there,  and  Admiral 
Klmmcl  replied.-  "Over  my  dep.d  body." 
MaJ.  Gen.  Sherman  Miles,  the  chief  of  Ajmy 
Intelligence  In  Washington  in  1941,  previ- 
ously had  testified  that  Army-Navy  Jealousies 
blocked  for  months  before  December  7,  IGll, 
the  establishment  of  a  Joint  Intelligence  of- 
fice. "This  sounds  a  litle  ridiculous  now." 
the  general  said,  'but  that  Is  what  was  going 
on  In  those  days." 

In  the  first  report  on  the  disaster  to  Presi- 
dent R<x»evelt  by  the  Inte  Secretary  Knox, 
a  report  which  was  Just  released  last  nluht. 
It  was  revealed  that  this  lack  of  Interservlce 
unity  frustrated  the  Navy  s  attempt  to  bnd 
and  pursue  the  Japanese  force  The  Army, 
through  use  of  its  radar,  tracked  the  attack- 
ing planes  back  to  their  carriers  to  tbe  north- 
ward ol  the  island.  The  Navy,  searching  in 
the  wrong  direction  to  the  southeastward, 
did  not  receive  this  intelligence  for  2  days. 

There  still  are  important  witnesses  to  be 
heard,  including  General  Short  and  Admiral 
Kimmel.  our  respective  Army  and  Navy  com- 
manders <ii  the  Hawaiian  Islands  on  the  day 
of  the  Japanese  attack.  But  the  main  out- 
line;! of  the  picture  have  been  drawn.  The 
record  of  the  hearings,  if  properly  digested 
and  condensed,  should  be  an  important 
document  for  the  future.  For  between  its 
covers  the  ghost  of  Presidential  duplicity  is 
laid  and  the  skeleton  of  Army-Navy  Jealousy 
is  rattled. 


Elgin,  ni,.  wrote  me:  "For  3»4  years  the 
American  watch  Industry  has  been  the  only 
source  of  supply  for  the  highly  critical  time- 
pieces, and  timing  mechanlsTns  without 
which  we  and  our  allies  could  not  have  won 
the  war."  And  Walter  W.  Cenerazzo,  presi- 
dent, American  Watch  Workers'  Union,  wrote 
me:  "Don't  forget  that  the  German-Swiss 
w.atch  cartel  made  military  timing  devices 
for  such  brute  beast  war  criminals  as  Hitler, 
Hlmmler.  Hess,  Goering,  Rlbbentrop.  Raeder, 
Schact,  Keitel.  Doenltz.  Mussolini,  Laval, 
Quisling.  Hlrohito.  and  Yamashita." 

The  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Recchd, 
page  A5357,  contains  an  insert  by  Hon 
RoEEKT  P  Rich,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  Is 
headed,  "Who's  to  Make  the  Watches?  "  from 
which  I  quote;  "ITie  number  of  importers 
of  Swiss  watches  has  increased  from  50  In 
194C  to  more  ihan  500  at  present. 

"A  total  of  more  than  28,000.000  Swiss 
watches  have  been  brought  into  the  United 
States  since  the  start  of  the  war.  represent- 
ing a  total  of  14  years  of  work  for  8.000 
American  watchmakers.  Imports  in  October 
alone  amounted  to  2,100.000  watches  " 

Walter  W.  Cenerazzo  writes  me:  "We  have 
only  three  factories  left,  making  American,^ 
jeweled  v^atches-  Elgin.  Hamilton.  Waltham;*** 
and  that  labor,  at  long  last  has  begun  to 
awake  to  the  harsh  fact  that  Importing  com- 
petitive foreign  goods  is  simply  a  way  of  ex- 
porting American  Jobs.  Which  is  100-per- 
cent correct.  Therefore,  the  undersigned,  for 
60  years  a  «tudent  and  practitioner  of  horol- 
ogy, with  American  and  European  factory 
experience,  pleads  with  you.  Mr  Genuine 
American,  to  buy,  "Made  in  U.  S.  A  " 

Tom  Burns. 


Importation  of  Svrist  Watches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

or  oaiccN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ap- 
pearing in  the  Sunday  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  of  December  23,  1945,  written  by 
Mr.  Tom  Burns,  dcalins  with  the  impor- 
tation of  Swiss  watches. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DEMAND "MADE    IN    tJ,    S.    A." 

To  the  Editor: 

The  undfrs!gne<*  and  thousands  of  other 
storekeepers  recently  received  a  151 -word, 
$2.88,  night  lettei  telegram  from  Mr.  B 
Ralph  Lazrvs,  200  Hudson  Street.  New  York 
City.  This  gentleman  signs  himself,  "Presi- 
dent American  Watch  Assemblers'  Associa- 
tion." As  this  outfit  assembles  Swiss 
watches,  only  the  use  of  the  word  American 
should  be  a  criminal  offense.  Mr.  Lazrus 
requested  me  "to  petition  Oregon's  congres- 
sional delegation,  and  the  State  Secretary 
Byrnes,  to  prevent  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment reducing  the  number  of  Swiss  watches 
now   being   imported." 

In  thoroughbred  Chaucerian  lingo  1  re- 
fused. Reasons  for  refusal  follow:  T.  Albert 
Potter,  president,  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.. 


Statement  of  General  Eisenhower  on 
Demobilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  Jamiary  17,  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  General  of  the  Army  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Chief  of  Staff.  United  States 
Army,  supplementing  his  remarks  on  de- 
mobilization made  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  Auditorium,  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Tuesday,  January  15,  1946 : 

INTEODUCTiON 

1  have  come  here  this  morning  because  a 
very  human  desire  to  get  soldiers  home  In  a 
hurry  has  clashed  with  the  Army's  man- 
power needs  to  do  the  Job  which  has  t>een 
assigned  to  us  by  the  Government.  It  is  a 
big  Job.  Even  with  the  fighting  over  it  takes 
a  great  many  men  to  carry  out  our  mission. 
Overseas  requirements  in  manpower  for  the 
long-term  occupation  Job  and  for  the  tem- 
porary, but  still  unfinished,  business  of  wind- 
ing up  the  affairs  of  our  great  war  establish- 
ment in  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific  are 
matters  of  cold,  hard  fact.  They  cannot  be 
obscured  by  emotion  and  near  hysteria.  Evi- 
dently the  relation  of  demobilization  to  these 
tasks  which  remain  to  be  done  is  understood 
only  partially  by  some  and  not  understood  at 
aU  by  others.  I  believe  the  thing  needed  now 
is  the  fullest  clarification. 

There  is  no  mystery  in  demobilization. 
There  are  no  hlddrn  ball  plays.  Long  be- 
fore our  victory  in  Europe,  General  Marshall 
approved  a  master  plan  which  has  served 
and  still  serves  as  the  basis  of  establishing 


priority  of  men  for  discharge.  In  any  Job 
as  big  as  this  one  there  are  bound  to  be 
modifications  made  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence. But  I  assure  you  that  I  have  made  and 
intend  to  make  no  changes  in  the  basic  plan. 
The  plan  was  simply  'his:  to  discharge  men 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  the  limit  of 
available  shipping  with  priority  on  those  with 
the  longest  and  hardest  service — that  is. 
with  the  most  points.  These  criteria  were  to 
govern  until  we  reached  the  point  where 
minimum  personnel  requirements  to  do  the 
Jobs  In  hand  were  threatened  by  the  rate  of 
discharge  We  have  been  in  the  business  of 
discharging  veterans  from  the  Army  under 
the  point  system  for  8  months,  'vlth  the 
svEtem  at  full  blast  for  the  past  4  months 
since  VJ-day.  Men  have  been  discharged  so 
fast  that  the  five  millionth  passed  through 
one  of  the  separation  centers  last  week. 

We  used  shipping  to  the  utmost  and  se- 
cured the  complete  cooperation  of  the  Navy 
in  our  zeal  to  get  every  man  and  woman 
ba';k  from  overseas  who  could  be  spared. 
There  is  no  longer  any  shortage  of  trans- 
ports, and  the  shipping  people  asstire  me 
they  will  have  vessels  where  and  when  we 
need  them  to  bring  troops  home.  The  fact 
Is  that  we  worked  so  fast  that  about  10  days 
p.go  we  had  to  slow  the  pace  so  that  the  work 
of  our  forces  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  would 
not  suffer  too  much  from  lack  of  manpower. 
The  announcement  of  that  slowdown  was 
what  touched  off  the  fireworks. 

If  there  has  been  any  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  overseas  or  their  fami- 
lies at  home.  I  propose  to  clear  it  up  now. 

CADSKS  OF  CONFtJSlON 

Primarily,  two  underlyii^g  causes  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  confusion,  which 
fc     a  time  has  quit^  evidently  exceeded  the 
power  of  any  information  program  to  control. 
The  first  is  that  the  Nation's  release  from 
the    urgency    of    war   started    an   emotional 
wave  to  get  men  out  of  the  Army.    This  is 
wholly   understandable .     It   was   to   be   ex- 
pected.    But  1  am  frank  to  say  that  I  had 
never  anticipated  this  -smotlonal  wave  would 
reach    proportions   of    near-hysteria.     I   am 
confident  that  members  of  the  Congress  are 
83   anxious  as  I   that  st  aight   thinking  be 
suDstltuted  for  emotion  In  '.his  matter  which 
strikes  close  to  the  firesides  ol  several  mil- 
lion families.    The  second  cause  of  our  pres- 
en'  discontent  rises,  I  believe,  from  the  al- 
most incredlbl2  speed  with  which  the  War 
Deparment  moved   Ir   bringing  men  home 
from  VJ-day  to  the  close  of  the  year.     In- 
cluding   discharged    men    and    women    who 
were    air  ady    in    tals    country,    more    than 
5,000.000  members  of  our  VE-day   army.  80 
percent  of  them  veterans  of  foreign  service, 
have  now  returned  to  civilian  life.     While 
the  vast  majority  of  the  combat  men  are 
heme,  there  still  remain  some  who  have  not 
been  returned.    These  men  are  our  greatest 
concern,   and  every  effort   will   be   made  to 
return  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

All  sorts  of  emergency  measures  were  de- 
vised by  the  War  Department  to  ttep  up  the 
speed  of  Its  demobilization  proceeses  Per- 
formance has  far  exceeded  the  most  optimis- 
tic schedules  announce^!  by  our  planners  at 
the  time  Japan  surrendered. 

WAR   DEPARTAIENI    ESTIMATBS    AND   PEBFORMANCa 

Between  the  close  of  hostilities  in  Germany 
and  the  collapse  of  Japan,  we  had  discharged 
Just  under  600,000.  When  General  Marshall 
addressed  a  Joint  meeting  of  tbe  Congress 
last  September  he  told  you  that  estimates 
then  called  for  the  release  in  September  of 
450,000:  in  October  of  850,000,  and  during 
each  month  thereafter  of  between  700.000 
and  SOOCOO.  (See  charts:  "Cumulative  Re- 
turns to  Civilian  Life"  and  "Progress  ol  De- 
mobilization.") 

But  compare  performance  with  prediction. 
In  September,  Instead  cf  450.000,  the  number 
actually  released  was  597,000;  in  October,  u« 
more  than  doubled  our  estimate,  releasing 
1 270,000    instead   of    the    560,000    predicted. 
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with  thair 
That  U  tlw 
Department  haa 
to  tlia 
very  stepping  up  at  these  rettirnlng 
ts  undoubtedly  helped  to  create  cou- 
by  stimulating  optimism  smong  berv- 
and  their  famUtaa.    But.  in  addition, 
thla  same  period  a  grent  many  mla- 
t  tatements  were  made  by  Individtiala 
'  whbm  were  in  the  Army  Itself,  that 
to  cloud    the   l&sue.     All    this   time. 
wa«  long  before  I  came  to  Washing- 
War  Department  was  doing  a  job 
believe  must  lie  considered  as  one  of 
achievements.     Certainly,  there 
been  such  a  planned  movement  of 
great  distances   in   the  history  of 
Yet.   in    the    face   of    this   un- 
performance.    criticisms    based 
on  individual  cases  were  deliberately 
matters  further.    The  presence  of 
point  man  still  In  service  at  some  one 
baeauae  of  some  special  need  at  that 
came  to  be  interpreted,  loudly,  as  a 
of  the  entire  demoblli7.ation  program 
fMimlt  that  there  have  been  irregu- 
by  the  imn>ensity  of  the  prob- 
tha  fact  that  the  Army  has  been 
all  over  the  world,  and  that  we  could 
a  perfectly  uniform  application  of 
-•core  system.     Dlacorery  of  the  fact 
man  had  been   relosed   as  mrplus. 
than  the  critical  ntunber  of  points, 
a'les  of  injustice. 

thctM  criticisms  were   being   aired, 
loured   the  combat  veterans  of  long 
Into  home  ports  in  schedule-breaking 
The  War  Department  and  ovetMaa 
made    every    effort    to    get    as 
many  knen  home  for  Christmas  with  their 
famllic^  as  was  humanly  posalble. 

THs  DsooatraTnLCB 

In  this  spectacular  suceeae  of  demo- 

between  VJ-day  and  the  first  of 

.  the  Army  was  rapidly  approaching 

Junctm^  of  two  Ineompatlbles ; 

of  demoUltaatlon  and  our  duties 

and  overseas — the  occupation  mla- 

to  us  by  higher  authority  and 

and  disposal   of  millions  of 

Government  property  throughout  the 

representing    billions    of    dollars    of 

taxpayers'  money. 
General  Marshall  spoke  to  you  last 
,  the  War  Department  planners  es- 
that  the  point  of  definite  Interfer- 
l^tween    these    objectives    would    be 
some   time   in   the   coming  spring, 
fact  Is  that  the  apeed-up  in  de- 
during  the  fall  and  early  winter 
that  situation  to  the  present. 
Is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter, 
were  to  continue  shippmg  men  home 
■ate  we  reached  during  the  past  few 
about  April  we  would  have  nothing 
a  woefuMy   Inadequate  number   of 
■we  would  literally  have  "run  out 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  slow- 
There  Is  no  change  in  policy-:   there 
:hange    in    plan.      We    have    merely 
point    In    the   pursuance   of   our 
policies  which  we  knew  we  must 
the  time  came.    That  time  is  now. 
all  possible  steps  to  meet  Ineacap- 
wlthout  slowing  the  pare  of  de- 
We  pressed  the  recruiting  cam- 
the  utmost  in  order  to  bring  rolun- 
the  Army  who  could  take  the  place 
overseas.     We  urged  that  posltlre 
taken  to  provide  us  our  full  quotas 
men  monthly  through  the  Selective 
^tem.    We  required  aU  theater  com- 


manders overseas  to  Institute  the  most 
searching  drive  to  cut  down  their  estimates 
in  manpower  needed  for  occupation  duues, 
for  supply,  and  for  the  aitsnslTB  parsoonai 
required  to  dose  up  oversews  depots,  porta, 
warehouasa.  bases.  We  had  also  to  cooperate 
with  the  designated  dlxpoaal  agencies  in  dls- 
poalng  of  Goveruroent  property  ss  exi>edi- 
tiously  as  possible  whlla  stiU  taking  all  nec- 
essary precautions  to  protect  it.  Similar 
instrucuona  were  issued  to  all  commanders 
at  home. 

Pursuant  to  the  Instructions  txjth  OenersI 
MacArthur  in  the  Pacific  and  General  Uc- 
Narney  In  Europe  have  made  extensive  econ- 
omies. The  training  of  recruits  in  this  coun- 
try was  recently  cut  from  17  to  13  weeks  so 
that  theae  men  would  be  Available  sooner 
for  overtsas.  We  have  tiiken  every  meastire 
we  could  think  of.  and  by  no  system  of 
oMthematlcs  or  aliderule  magic  Is  it  possible 
to  make  the  flow  of  available  replacements 
equal  ail  the  men  we  should  like  to  bring 
home  now  but  who  must  be  rep:aced  if  we 
are  to  do  our  job. 

Now.  understand  this — the  men  who  do 
not  need  replacement  when  their  jobs  are 
flnlahsd  will  come  home  immediately.  So 
far  as  possible  this  will  be  In  the  order  of 
thalr  point  scores  and  length  of  service 
These  will  be  the  surplus  men.  the  men  avail- 
able for  discharge  But  if  we  are  not  to  dis- 
integrate our  occupation  forces  certain  men 
must  be  kept  until  trained  replacements  are 
available  or  their  job  flniahed. 

Now,  whenever  there  are  individual  excep- 
tiona  to  a  general  rule,  bitterness  Is  sure  to 
arise — especially  in  the  hearts  at  bomeslck 
boys.  I  realise  that  fully,  and  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  th#i  Immediate  com- 
manding ofltcer  of  every  man  so  affected  rea- 
lises It.  also.  He  must  personally  explain  to 
him  how  he  flts  into  the  big  picture  and 
what  his  duty  is. 

Surely,  where  remaining  on  foreign  duty 
for  1.  2.  or  3  months  longer— that  is  the  most 
Involved  here — makes  the  difference  between 
our  Army's  doing  Its  job  or  failing  to  do  its 
Job — I  believe  I  know  the  American  soldier 
well  enough  to  be  certain  what  he  will  do— 
if  he  understands  the  need.  He  will  stick 
there  and  do  a  good  job — and  gripe. 

LAC    IM    RSPLACXMXNT   8TSTSM 

One  thing  right  here  on  this  matter  of 
replacemenU  which  I  believe  Is  generally  mis- 
understood Is  why.  If  we  recruit  5.000  men 
today,  we  cannot  release  5.000  men  from  the 
Array  tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  month 
The  answer  Is  quite  simple  when  you  sna- 
lyse  the  problem.  So  far  as  essential  jobs 
In  the  theater  are  concerned,  the  recruits 
become  available  not  when  they  enlist  but 
only  when  they  arrive  overseas.  Ualned  to 
take  over  their  asaignments.  If  an  18-year- 
old  enlists  or  Is  inducted  through  selective 
service  in  this  country,  he  goes  off  to  a  camp 
for  3  months  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  being 
a  soldier. 

If  a  trained  man  already  In  the  Army 
chooses  to  volunteer  for  regular  enlistment, 
he  la  entitled  to  a  furlough  in  the  United 
Statas  which  will  make  him  useleiia  as  a  re- 
placement until  he  returns.  Any  way  you 
work  It.  there  ts  bound  to  be  a  lag  of  3  to 
6  months  in  this  replacement  business.  It 
cannot  be  avoided  The  men  who  enlist  or 
are  drafted  between  now  and  next  July  will 
not  be  available  In  time  to  solve  the  inune- 
dlau  problem  before  us.  even  if  there  were 
enough  of  them.  They  are  the  effective  re- 
placemenu  for  men  to  be  discharged  3  to  6 
montha  from  now.  The  lack  of  replacements 
facing  the  Army  now  is  due  to  the  shortafs  ot 
selecuve-servic*  msn  and  the  volunteers  ot 
ths  last  6  months  In  1M6.  Becsuse  they 
did  not  come  in  fast  enough,  we  must  slow 
down  our  dlachargs  rate  now. 


ona  Jos' 

The  people  at  home  must  understand  this, 
too.  Acceptance  of  the  need  for  keeping 
large  numbers  of  men  overseas  at  the  present 


time  lies.  I  believe.  In  an  understanding  of 
all  the  necessary  tasks  they  must  perform. 
I  was  a  theater  commsnder  myself,  you  will 
remember.  unUl  I  was  brought  back  here.  I 
am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  problems 
whicb  General  UcNarney.  the  present  theater 
commander,  faces  in  Germany.  Prom  my 
personal  knowledge  of  conditiona  in  Burofie. 
it  is  easy  to  project  in  my  mind  the  coia- 
parable.  and  in  a  geographical  .sense,  far  mere 
ciifDcuit  problems  which  General  M.acArthur 
faces  in  the  PadHc. 

trmoi^ 

Perhaps  we  sometimes  speak  In  too  geneial 
terms  of  what  our  troops  are  doing  in  Euro])e. 
obscuring  the  manifold  tasks  to  which  men 
are  assigned.  We  speak  of  ximmltments  a  id 
obligations.  Let  me  translate  such  woids 
into  a  picture  of  their  meaning,  ns  an  army 
of  occupation  goes  about  the  daily  task  of 
policing  an  enemy  country  and  disposing  of 
the  prodigious  stores  assembled  to  fight  the 
war. 

Start  with  our  primary  and  continuing 
mission  of  occupation  duties.  Troops  iis- 
slgned  to  this  work  supervise  the  German 
and  Austrian  Governments.  It  ts  a  compex 
Job  We  are  golnn  through  the  throes  of  re- 
conversion on  this  country  No  one  is  more 
familiar  than  you  gentlemen  with  the  prcb- 
lems  and  the  dlCDcultles  encountered  even  in 
this  peaceful  land.  Germany  and  Austria 
are  going  through  reconversion,  too.  In  our 
zones  in  those  two  unhappy  countries  the 
Army  is  responsible  for  supervising  all  the 
headaches  of  a  change-over  from  WBrtopea<>e. 
with  the  added  directive  that  we  must  make 
certain  these  people  are  so  disarmed,  both 
economically  and  In  a  military  sense,  ttost 
they  csnnot  make  war  again  Reconversion 
measures  in  those  two  countries  are  enor- 
mously complicated  by  devastation  Normal 
facilities  of  living  hnve  Ijeen  destroyed  in  all 
the  cities  and  there  is  scarcity  of  even  the 
barest  essentials  In  connumer  goods  which 
Amerlesns  expect  to  And  in  any  corner  store. 
It  requires  s  great  many  men  to  supervise 
the  local  government*  In  our  sone  In  G-'r- 
many  and  Austria  w.th  a  civilian  population 
of  over  15.000.000.  However  much  you  may 
delegate  local  work  to  Germans  you  sMll 
hav»  the  resoonsibillty  for  policing  these 
people,  their  Industry,  trade  and  commerce, 
food  and  agriculture  education,  Hnance,  tele- 
phone and  telegrsph  and  transportation.  For 
details  of  the  men  used  see  chart  attached. 
Overseas  Employment  of  the  Army  The 
figures  represent  the  total  air  and  ground 
troops  required. 

On  January  1  there  ware  eaajOOO  American 
soldiers  assigned  to  the  European  Theater 
Genernl  McNarney  esUmates  that  this  num- 
ber will  be  cut  to  400.000  by  April  l  and  to 
307.000  by  the  1st  of  July.  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean Thester  on  January  l  we  had  61.000 
•American  Uoops.  s  number  which  will  be 
gradually  reduced  to  28.000  bv  July  Ihe 
sum  of  the  July  figures  for  both  Europfan 
and  Mediterranean  tbe«ters— 335  000— Is  the 
toUl  number  of  American  troops  who  vlll 
remain  staUored  in  those  sreas  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  of  1946 

Let  me  tell  you  in  some  deUll  what  our 
men  are  doing  in  Germany  and  Austria 
Demilitarization  of  Germany,  for  example 
means  demolition  of  her  fortifications  and 
other  installations.  Including  Industrial 
plants  selected  for  destrxKtIon  under  our 
economic  program.  Approximately  3  iXX) 
enemy  mlllUry  installs' ions  will  be  destroyed 
under  the  supervision  of  American  soldiers 
in  Germany. 

The  total  area  of  our  zone  is  about  6O.1XX) 
square  miles  and  contains  55  major  centers 
of  population  and  much  rural  territory  Ws 
have  turned  over  the  job  of  maintaining  law 
and  order  to  local  police  forcea.  but  they  hiive 
to  be  supervised  and  reinforced  by  a  mecha- 
nized consUbulary  force  of  American  sol- 
diers. Two  thousand  miles  of  in  terns  tioial 
or  interzonal  boundaries  muat  be  patrolled. 
If  this  Is  not  done  effectively,  tboiisands  of 
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refugees  from  other  sections  of  Europe  infil- 
trate into  our  zone  adding  to  our  burden  of 
feeding,  housing,  and  extending  medical 
care  to  these  victims  of  war.  Military  stores, 
telephone  exchanges,  electrical  plants,  road 
and  railroad  bridges,  and  other  points  which 
might  be  targets  of  enemy  sabotage  must  be 
guarded. 

Then  there  Is  the  extensive  Intelligence 
and  counterintelligence  work  required  to 
carry  out  the  work  of  denazification  and 
pacification  This  Includes  a  constant 
watch  for  subversive  activities,  evaluation 
and  processing  of  Nazi  documents,  super- 
vision of  civilian  censorship,  and  the  con- 
duct of  counterintelligence  which  alone  Is 
expected  to  result  In  the  arrest  of  an  over-all 
total  of  500,000  persons.  Unquestionably, 
many  prominent  Nazis  are  still  at  large 
because  of  a  shortage  of  trained  counterln- 
teU^ence  personnel. 

■I  must  remind  you  that  we  are  operating 
In  an  enemy  country  where  the  most  con- 
stant surveillance  must  be  maintained  over 
the  civilian  population  to  make  certain  that 
no  elements  are  allowed  to  develop  organized 
opposition.  In  addition  to  this,  seriotis 
crime,  minor  thievery,  and  pilferage  are  a 
constant  concern  of  our  military  police. 
Post  exchanges,  railroad  trains,  and  supply 
depots  are  frequent  targets,  and  vehicles  are 
stolen.  In  most  cases  the  thieves  are  quickly 
taken,  but  happenings  of  this  sort  are  so 
frequent  that  we  can  never  relax  our 
alertness. 

Discipline  in  this  respect  has  a  wider  sig- 
nificance than  the  simple  protection  of  the 
lives  of  American  soldiers  and  of  Govern- 
ment stores.  Our  example  in  maintaining 
law  and  order  throughout  the  conquered 
countries  will  have  the  most  far-reaching 
effect  in  hastening  the  pacification  of  the 
German  people.  If.  through  curtailment  of 
manpower,  lawlessness  and  contempt  for  the 
American  brand  of  justice  should  be  permit- 
ted to  develop.  It  would  not  only  hurt  our 
progress  in  Germany  but  would  weaken  our 
prestige  throughout  Europe.  Quickly,  our 
commanders  and  forces  would  be  In  an  Im- 
possible position. 

In  addition  to  these  operations,  recruits 
from  this  country,  who  have  already  been 
given  their  basic  training  as  soldiers,  must 
be  further  trained  in  occupation  duties  after 
arrival  This  means  that  experienced  men 
from  the  occupation  force  must  be  detailed 
to  instruct  them — another  drain  on  the  over- 
all manpower  assigned  to  this  work. 

These  duties  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
men  who  must  be  assigned  to  the  procure- 
ment, storage,  and  distribution  of  supplies. 
Besides  the  normal  function  of  supplying  the 
military  forces.  General  McNarney's  theater 
has  the  respoiibibtlity  of  providing  for  such 
agencies  as  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration  and  the  ForelgiK 
Liquidation  Commission.  The  problem  Is 
complicated  by  the  limited  amount  of  rail 
transportation.  Although  civilians  are  em- 
ployed as  much  as  possible,  there  are  limits 
to  the  effectiveness  of  their  use  In  order  to 
reduce  stealing  in  a  land  where  goods  are 
very  srsrce.  civilians  are  usually  worked  In 
depot  areas  where  they  can  be  closely  super- 
vised. To  Rive  you  an  Idea  of  the  economies 
In  military  manpower  obtained  by  the  use  of 
civilian  labor,  the  theater  engineer  employs 
69  percent  German  prisoners  of  war.  20  per- 
cent German  civilians,  and  only  21  percent 
American  soldiers. 

The  task  of  providing  communications 
throughout  the  United  States  zone  was 
greatly  hampered  by  the  damaged  and 
chaotic  condition  in  which  the  established 
lines  of  communication  were  found  when  we 
took  over.  These  racillties  must  provide  not 
only  for  the  occupational  forces  but  for  the 
minimum  needs  of  the  civilian  population. 
Considerable  construction  of  bridges  and,  to 
•  lesser  extent,  of  highways  and  waterways 
Is  necessary  Civilian  labor  under  military 
supervision  Is  utilized  in  construction,  but 


because  of  the  technical  nature  of  the  work 
oiu*  own  Signal  Corps  troops  are  required  to 
perform  maintenance  on  signal  communica- 
tion facilities.  German  civilians  are  oper- 
ating such  ground  transport  as  exists,  under 
our  Army's  supervision.  The  system  of  air 
transport  must  be  operated  entirely  by  our 
troops. 

DISPOS.\L  OF  GOVXaKmCNT  PROPTrTT 

Of  considerable  Importance  Is  the  disposal 
of  United  States  r.^opirty  remaining  In  the 
theater,  as  well  as  the  storage  and  orderly 
destruction  of  captured  enemy  material. 
The  size  of  this  latter  part  of  the  task  Is 
Indicated  by  the  fact  that  100  depots  and 
dumps  are  In  operation  for  storag(>  of  ma- 
terial captured  from  the  enemy.  One  such 
depot  alone  contains  over  400,000  tons  of 
ammunition. 

At  the  present  time  United  Stales  prop- 
erty valued  at  more  than  87.000,000.000  ts 
being  stored,  guarded,  and  maintained  by 
troops  In  the  European  theater.  A  {;reat  deal 
of  effort  has  gone  Into  the  roll -up  and  con- 
centration of  this  property,  but  tQere  still 
remains  a  vast  amount  to  be  done. 

Regardless  of  whether  this  property  Is 
stored  for  the  use  of  our  occupaticm  forces, 
returned  to  the  United  States  for  current 
and  future  needs  of  the  Army,  la  process 
of  being  declared  surplus,  or  already  declared 
surplus  but  not  disposed  of  by  the  disposal 
agencies,  the  Army  has  the  complel-e  respon- 
sibility for  care,  maintenance,  protection,  de- 
livery, and  fiscal  accounting  for  such  prop- 
erty. These  responsibilities  also  apply  to 
captured  enemy  property.  All  of  these  vast 
stores  requlie  a  large  force  of  men  not  only 
to  Inventory,  pack,  and  supervise  their  dis- 
posal but  to  guard  them.  This  Is  property 
l>elonglng  to  the  United  States  Government, 
Its  care  entrusted  to  the  Army.  Some  of  It 
Is  machinery  or  Instruments  requiring  spe- 
cial malnteance  for  protection  from  deterio- 
ration. 

That  Is  a  very  brief  and  a  very  rciugh  sum- 
mary of  the  present  duties  of  troopis  engaged 
on  the  strictly  military  duties  incident  to 
occupation  "This  work  now  requires  the  as- 
signment of  some  298.000  American  troops. 
General  McNarney's  estimate  Is  that  by  next 
July  1.  their  number  may  be  cut  to  171,000, 
of  which  98.000  will  be  performing  the  duties 
of  supervising  the  German  Goverrjnent  and 
population  and  73,000  will  be  fierformtng 
the  direct  supply  requirements  of  this  force. 
The  figure  includes  the  considerable  number 
who  carry  on  constant  occupational  negotia- 
tions with  British.  Rtissian.  and  French  mem- 
bers of  allied  control  councils. 

SUPERVISION  or  ENEMT   PERSONNEL 

Another  of  our  duties  Is  the  guarding, 
screening,  supervision,  administration,  and 
eventual  release  of  enemy  personnel  held 
by  United  States  forces.  In  addition  to  per- 
sons in  this  category  already  In  the  theater, 
a  large  number  of  enemy  prisoners  of  war 
are  being  returned  from  the  United  States 
to  Germany  General  McNarney  estimates 
that  735.000  will  be  under  detention  In  the 
United  States  zone  In  May  1946.  We  are  now 
operating  about  150  camps,  inclosures.  and 
hospitals  for  various  classes  of  enemy  per- 
sonnel. 

The  care  of  displaced  persons  has  been  an 
enormous  problem  from  the  time  of  our  en- 
try Into  Germany  The  repatriation  of  mil- 
lions of  these  Individuals  has  already  been 
carried  out  with  sympathy  and  high  regard 
for  the  humanitarian  nature  of  tne  problem 
involved.  Estimates  are  that  some  462.622 
displaced  persons  still  remain  In  our  zone  In 
Germany  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  that  this 
number  might  be  cut  to  200.000  bj  June.  We 
are  now  operating  365  installations  for  these 
tragic  victims  of  Nazi  brutality  But  despite 
our  sympathy  for  them  they  do  add  tremen- 
dously to  our  responsibility  for  police  secu- 
rity, housing,  and  medical  care.  In  the 
United  States  zone  In  Austria  there  were  on 
January    1    an    additional    150,000   displaced 


persons  housed  In  86  camps.  Their  number 
la  expected  to  decrease  to  109.000  by  June  I, 
with  UNRRA  and  the  Austrian  Central  Gov- 
ernment administering  many  camps. 

Numbers  of  otir  troops  are  also  engaged  In 
the  emergency  program  of  providing  supplies 
in  Germany  and  Austria  to  minimize  starva- 
tion, disease,  and  disorder  among  the  civilian 
population.  In  Austria  we  are  also  helping 
to  sustain  vital  economic  projects  on  a  mini- 
mum scale.  Before  the  winter  is  over  ths 
distribution  of  emergency  food  supplies  will 
undoubtedly  become  necessary 

At  the  present  time  some  50,000  of  our  men 
are  directly  concerned  in  control  and  direc- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war  and  displaced  per- 
sons. By  July  1,  1946,  their  number  will  have 
been  redf.ced  by  half — to  25.000. 

Some  111.000  service  troops  are  now  as- 
signed to  the  European  theater,  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  the  occupation  force  and 
troops  engaged  In  winding  up  our  surplus 
property  installations..  They  include  Medical 
Department  personnel — doctors,  nurses,  tech- 
nicians— Signal  Corps,  Ordnance,  and  Engi- 
neer troops  These  men  staff  the  camps,  run 
the  railroads  and  truck  routes,  man  the  hos- 
pitals and  lines  of  conununications,  see  that 
roads  are  kept  repaired,  run  the  post  ex- 
changes, the  Army  Postal  Service,  and  furnish 
all  the  customary  services  which  must  be 
provided  to  men  in  the  field  Our  troops  are 
scattered  over  a  wide  area.  Lack  ot  the  usual 
civilian  facilities  has  placed  unusual  burdens 
on  the  service  tmits.  These  service  units 
must  also  carry  on  a  limited  amoimt  of  con- 
struction and  considerable  maintenance 
work.  This  Includes  airfields,  laundries, 
American  Red  Cross  installations  for  the  rec- 
reation of  the  troops,  winterized  billets,  and 
hospitals  Maintenance  is  constantly  neces- 
sary in  all  the  ports  Prisoners  of  war  and 
local  civilian  labor  are  largely  used  in  this 
work  under  our  military  supervision,  but  the 
problems  are  so  extensive  that  thousands  of 
Americans  are  required  for  these  jobs. 

Last  in  this  category  I  mention  the  graves 
registration  service,  which  involves  the  loca- 
tion, identification,  concentration,  care,  and 
disposition  of  the  remains  of  otir  heroic  dead. 
There  are  still  many  unlocated  graves  and 
bodies  to  be  moved  to  established  military 
cemeteries.  We  have  37  United  States  ceme- 
teries requiring  administration  of  records, 
supervision  of  construction,  reburials,  and 
the  general  upkeep  of  graves.  According  to 
present  plans,  the  graves  registration  project 
will  be  completed  by  May  1946. 

At  present,  as  I  have  said,  some  111,000 
troops  are  assignei^  to  these  various  service 
missions.  By  July  1,  1946.  General  McNarney 
expects  to  have  cut  this  total  to  61,000. 

There  is  a  final  manpower  category  for  the 
theater  consisting  of  men  temporarily  un- 
available for  duty  which  the  Army  calls  in- 
effectives,  for  want  of  a  better  word.  This 
lumps  together  individuals  who  may  be 
charged  against  the  theater  roster  but  are 
actually  not.  for  one  reason  or  another,  per- 
forming any  part  of  its  duties.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  troops  who  are  being  moved  in  order 
to  be  discharged  or  to  replace  those  troope: 
men  on  sick  leave,  pass,  and  recreation;  men 
In  schools,  In  confinement,  or  In  transit  to 
station:  men  absent  from  the  theater  on 
rest,  recuperation,  and  rehabilitation;  men 
on  furlough  in  the  United  States  after  re- 
enllsting  In  the  theater.  The  total  number 
of  these  Individuals  on  January  1  was  about 
163.000  This  number  will  be  cut  to  50  000 
by  July  1. 

I  have  gone  into  this  description  In  some 
detail  because  I  wanted  to  show  you  how 
ramified  are  the  duties  on  which  our  troops 
must  engage  to  carry  out  their  mission  over- 
seas. And  I  wanted  to  put  some  flesh  on  the 
bones  of  those  two  words  "commitments" 
and  "obligations  "  They  are  something  more 
than  high-sounding  generalities.  I  can  as- 
stu-e  you  that  they  are  very  real  to  the  men 
in  Etirope  and  to  their  commander  who  is 
responsible  for  discharging  them. 
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part  of  the  work  our  men  are  now 

on  many  of  those  small  Pacific  islands 

conquest  made  savage  headlines  for 

spell  a  and  3  years  ago.  Is  concerned 

the     disposition     of     property.     Once 


these  Islands  were  battlegraunds.  hard-won 
steps  in  the  prograsa  of  our  troops  through 
the  southwest  Pacific.  Then  they  were  for- 
ward bMH.  with  perhapn  an  airstrip  from 
wlilch  tba  dogged  Jape  on  other  lalands  Just 
ahead  were  bombed.  Their  development  for 
nUlltary  oee  required  engineers  with  bull- 
doaers  and  other  heavy  equipment  to  widen 
and  lengthen  the  airstrip  and  dear  tbe  Jun- 
gle for  buildings  and  supply  dumps.  When 
islands  were  big  enough,  docks  were  con- 
structed so  that  ships  could  come  In  to  unload 
their  cargoes  Instead  of  having  them  brought 
to  the  beaches  by  landing  craft  and  ducks. 
Such  Islands  became  the  springboards  for 
further  progress — overwater  hope  to  other 
Islands,  which  left  many  as  rear  supply  areas 
In  the  backwaah  of  war. 

Then  the  war  Itself  ended,  and  all  need  for 
theae  bases  oea.sed.  The  business  of  "clos- 
ing out"  these  bits  of  temporary  American 
soil  began.  Oiir  troops  commenced  to  "roll 
them  up."  in  the  phrase  the  soldiers  use. 

This  process  of  rolling  up  our  bases  oeeu- 
pies  th^  time  of  a  great  many  soldiers  In 
the  Pacific  These  Islands  have  been  piled 
high  with  American  goods,  brought  tn  to 
push  our  soldiers  along  the  seaway  to  Tokyo. 
This  Is  Government  property,  and  now  these 
things  which  the  Army  no  longer  needs  must 
be  dlspoeed  of  through  the  proper  disposal 
agency.  They  must  be  Inventoried.  In- 
spected, packed,  and  guarded  until  the 
Army'm  responsibility  Is  discharged.  But  out 
in  the  Pacific  there  is  an  enemy  of  property 
far  more  dangeroUs  than  thieves.  It  is  the 
tropical  elements  which  mildew  and  rot  and 
destroy  unless  the  utmost  precaution  la  used. 
Trained  and  disciplined  soldl-rs  are  needed 
for  this  work,  men  who  know  their  Jobs  and 
who  feel  a  sen.se  of  responsibility  for  the 
preservation  of  tRls  property  while  it  remains 
In  the  hands  of  the  Army. 

All  too  often  these  men  are  veterans  of 
long  service  through  these  islands.  Many  of 
them  went  home  with  the  first  loads  of  hlgh- 
potnt  troops  who  returned  from  the  Pacific. 
More  are  leaving  every  day.  For  each  one 
who  departs  without  a  trained  replacement, 
the  danger  is  Increased  that  the  roll-up  will 
not  be  accomplished  elSclently  and  speedily. 
There  Is  no  question  but  that  the  normal 
operation  of  the  point  system  Is  slowing  tu 
up  in  thLi  process.  It  was  bound  to.  With 
the  veterans  gone  and  garrisons  reduced,  the 
task  of  preparing  for  the  disposal  of  the 
infinitely  varied  items  which  our  troops  used 
in  the  Pacific  Is  made  more  difficult.  The 
danger  of  deterioration  is  likewise  enor- 
mously Increased.  The  machinery  rusts,  the 
planking  of  docks  and  buildings  rots,  the 
dampness  destroys  delicate  Instruments.  It 
is  this  sspect  of  the  task  and  the  tremendous 
distances  Involved  which  govern  demobllixa- 
tloQ  In  the  Pacific 

The  property -<llsposal  problem  is  a  definite 
part  of  this  Nation's  mission  in  the  Pacific. 
It  is  my  responsibility.  It  Is  the  soldier's  re- 
spoDSibillty  out  there — in  the  end  it  is  yo\jr 
reaponalbUlty.  as  Members  of  the  Congreaa, 
to  the  American  people.  Except  wl^re  neces- 
sary for  health,  aafety.  or  security,  we  do 
not  have  the  authority  to  abandon  this  prc^- 
erty;  it  must  t>e  taken  oil  our  hands  by  prop- 
erly constituted  civil  authority.  It  Is  one  of 
the  incompatibles  defying  unrestilcted  rate 
of  demobiiitation.  It  wiU  continue  to  be  a 
charge  against  our  military  manpower  until 
It  U  Uquldated. 

aOLLlNG  VT  BASKS 

Don't  let  me  give  the  Impresatoo  that,  in 
spite  of  dilBcuIties,  we  haven't  been  iT^^fc'rtg 
progress  in  rolling  up  bases  and  rear  areas 
which  were  once  battlefields  or  great  forward 
points  of  supply.  As  an  example,  there  were 
4Aj0O0  troops  and  314.000  tons  of  suppUes  on 
New  Guinea  September  1.  1M5.  when  the 
Japs  signed  the  terms  at  surrender  Tbeee 
flares  were  reduced  to  7j000  troops  and  42,000 
tons  of  supplies  by  January  1.  1M«.  All 
troops  and  supplies  are  expected  to  be  com- 


pletely evacuated  from  these  bases  by  April 
1.  194€ 

In  Australia  our  first  great  far-Paclttc  baaa, 
about  104,000  long-tons  of  supplies  remain 
on  hand.  The  theater  expects  them  to  be 
finally  dlspoeed  of  and  all  Army  act  vltles 
th<!Te  completely  cloaed  tip  by  April  15.  1944. 

On  Okinawa  a  garrison  of  approxlriately 
33.000  air  and  service  force  troops  will  be 
permanently  stationed.  In  this  8tr8te<:1c  lo- 
cation our  heavier  occupational  air  strength 
remains  secvire  against  potential  civil  upris- 
ing, but  yet  In  position  to  strike  a  deadly 
retaliatory  blow  against  any  section  of  the 
Japa&eee  homeland. 

TuasmmB 

I  will  not  go  into  the  service  functions  of 
our  Padflc  troops  in  detail,  since  in  most 
parttcvilara  they  parallel  those  I  desert t«d  for 
the  European  theater,  complicated  by  long 
supply  lines,  the  tropical  enemy,  and  dif- 
ficulties of  transport  within  many  areaii.  But 
I  should  like  to  say  a  special  word  about  the 
mission  o<  our  troops  tn  the  Phillpplnaa. 
Tou  are  familiar  with  the  tragic  destroetloa 
perpetrated  by  the  Japanaaw  during  the  final 
days  of  fighting.  Their  unwarranted  and 
bestial  acts  of  savagery  destroyer*  not  only 
Uvea  and  property  but  much  of  the  f\inc- 
tlonlng  of  orderly  government  and  Its  agen- 
clsa.  There  is  no  effective  Philippine  agency 
now  In  existence  to  maintain  Isw  and  order. 
As  a  result  of  the  war  he  PhlUpptnei  were 
left  without  an  effective  police  force  and  the 
splendid  Philippine  Scou^  organisatloca  were 
practically  destroyed.  Now  armed  bands  of 
guerrillas  roam  the  hills,  bent  on  pi  ferage 
nhlch  only  our  active  presonoe  controls.  .We 
are  now  .gaged  in  recruiting  a  force  of 
50.000  FUlplxKis  to  repUace  a  comparable  num- 
ber of  our  men  In  the  Philippines  and  else- 
where In  the  Pacific,  but  It  will  be  many 
moc'-hs,  before  this  force  becomes  efl'ective 
enough  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  polic- 
ing the  Islands.  It  Is  our  clear  obligation 
to  assist  until  that  time  arrives.  In  addition 
to  this  activity.  Americen  troops  have 
also  the  familiar  taak  of  liquidating  the 
and  immense  stores  of  Government  property 
which  were  asaembled  at  a  time  when  these 
islands  were  our  principal  forward  base  for 
the  plannei*  sssauU  on  Japan's  home  if  lands. 
With  the  exception  of  air  and  s.pply  boses  en 
Luson  and  Leyte.  our  Philippine  basi-s  and 
supply  poinu  will  be  progreesively  reduced 
and  closed  out  by  July  1,  104D.  On  January  1 
we  had  approximately  27S.000  troops  In  the 
Philippines.  These  will  be  reduced  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  a  garrison  of  approxliiuttely 
79.000  which  will  be  needed  on  J\ily  l  to  carry 
out  our  continuing  responsibilities  th  >re. 

There  are  now  866.000  American  trocps  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  our  over-ail  misi.ion  in 
the  Pacific.  General  MacArthur  has  riade  a 
carefu.  restudy  of  his  requirements  sad  as- 
sures me  that  he  can  operate  with  n  total 
of  375.000  as  of  July  1.  194fl.  ThU  number 
will  later  be  gradually  reduced. 

OTHXa   raXATKBS 

Tn  India -Burma  our  strength  has  be«  n  rap- 
idly withdrawn  since  the  end  of  Viugvist. 
From  a  figure  of  168,000  on  VJ-day  it  re- 
duced to  55.000  on  January  1.  It  is  being 
further  cut  by  large  slices  until  on  July  l, 
1946,  only  4.00(  soldiers  are  expected  to  re-^ 
main  In  the  theater.  Their  mission  is  en- 
tirely concerned  In  guarding  surplus  prop- 
erty or  In  providing  services  and  supply  for 
those  who  are  doing  so. 

Last  Atigust  1  we  had  some  63.000  tr.xaps  in 
the  China  theater  under  command  of  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer.  Following  the  Japanese 
einrender.  the  great  majority  was  wl^idrawn. 
By  January  1  tl.e  trmy  had  but  9.000, 
a  figure  which  will  be  reduced  to  6  )00  on 
July  1.  While  there  may  be  some  rec  uctjon 
In  this  number  later  on.  General  Wed?meyer 
has  informed  the  War  Department  that  he 
win  requlr«  this  small  force  of  Army  Air 
Force  and  ground  troops.  As  part  of  cur 
Potsdam  commitment,  this  Governmint  as- 
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sumed  responsibility  of  assisting  and  advis- 
ing thtf  Chinese  in  repatriation  of  Japanese 
nationals  to  the  home  island. 

We  have  no  considerable  amounts  of  sup- 
plies In  China.  Most  of  what  we  have  is  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  our  smaller  number  of 
troops.  While  our  airmen  fiew  thousands  of 
combat  missions  against  the  Japs  in  China, 
our  ground  support  of  the  Chinese  Army  was 
confined  to  training  and  liaison  work.  We 
bad  no  army  combat  ground  units  in  the 
China  theater. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  Pacific  and  of 
Europe  applies  to  all  the  other  areas  overseas 
where  we  have  American  troops  and  prop- 
erty. The  same  problems  exist  In  varying 
degrees  in  all  theaters,  and  Ir  the  last  analy- 
■ts.  we  must  rely  on  the  professional  Judg- 
ment and  ability  of  our  theater  commanders 
to  find  the  solutions.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  them. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  thus  fully  of  the 
situation  and  the  mission  of  our  forces  over- 
seas because  only  in  the  light  of  all  these 
Jobs,  which  complete  the  commitments  and 
obligations  placed  on  the  Army  by  higher 
authority.  Is  it  possible  to  understand  the 
continuing  necessity  of  adjusting  the  de- 
mobilization program  to  the  Job  in  hand. 

THX  JOB  AT  HOME 

These  foreign  commitments  and  obliga- 
tions cannot  be  met.  our  demobilization  can- 
not continue  in  an  orderly  fashion,  we  can- 
not carry  on  the  business  of  our  far-fiung 
forces  unless  we  keep  a  proportionate  force 
on  duty  in  the  United  States  during  this 
Interim  period.  In  this  respect  we  are  like 
a  snake  swallowing  his  tall.  We  are  trying 
to  gobble  ourselves  up  as  fast  as  we  can  but 
we  must  take  care  to  keep  the  head  big 
enough  to  absorb  the  body  passing  through 
It.  The  head  of  the  snake  Is  the  force  In  this 
country.  This  force  varies  as  the  gobbllng-up 
process  goes  on. 

As  of  Jantiary  1  there  were  2.100,000  on 
our  rolls  in  the  United  States,  inclvidlng  over 
100,000  officers  already  on  terminal  leave. 
Of  the  2.000.000  men  of  the  ground,  air.  and 
service  forces  In  this  country  nearly  1.000,- 
000  are  operating  personnel  administering 
our  posts,  camps,  stations,  ports — generally 
engaged  in  housekeeping  and  supply  activi- 
ties, and  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
For  example.  100.000  of  these  alone  are  en- 
gaged In  what  we  call  processing  duties,  that 
Is,  they  are  operating  the  separation  centers 
through  which  7.750.000  indiriduals  will  have 
pa<«8ed  between  VE-day  and  next  July.  They 
also  operate  Induction  centers  and  handle 
the  selectees  and  volunteers  as  fast  as  they 
are  brought  Into  the  Army.  Another  100.000 
of  the  1.000.000  are  engaged  in  the  care  of 
the  150.000  sick  and  wounded  In  our  hospi- 
tals on  the  first  of  the  year.  Approximately 
350.C00  are  engaged  in  the  administration  and 
training  of  Individuals  for  air  crews  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  planes,  transports,  and 
ferrying  activities.  A  toul  of  150,000  trainers 
are  required  for  ground  and  service  troops, 
including  some  housekeepers  at  schools  and 
depots. 

Another  50.000  are  guarding  prisoners,  both 
our  owji  and  enemy  prisoners  of  war.  Fi- 
nally, some  50.000  others  are  at  ports  »ind 
stagin«<  areas  taking  care  of  the  flow  of 
personnel  In  and  out  of  the  country  The 
rest  (200,000)  are  engaged  at  posts,  camps, 
and  stations,  and  in  manufacture  and  stor- 
age of  supplies.  In  special  activities,  such  as 
the  USMA.  care  of  returnees,  housekeeping 
details,  proving  and  demonstration  activities, 
and  other  home-front  Jobs. 

Aside  from  the  1.000,000  of  the  operating 
personnel  there  are  the  150.000  that  I  men- 
tioned In  hospitals,  at  least  350.000  actually 
In  process  of  separation.  200.000  or  more  on 
furlough  and  In  transit.  200.000  students  In 
training  and  a  balance  of  100,000  in  units 
and  mlscellaneoioB  activities. 

This  is  a  rough  break-down  only,  the  de- 
tail of  which  will  be  brought  out  no  doubt 
In  the  subcommittee  hearings  which  will  bo 


held  these  coming  days.  Wliat  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  here  In  a  general  way  is 
merely  what  the  head  of  the  snake  is  doing 
and  why  it  must  be  kept  as  large  as  it  Is. 
By  July  1, 1946.  it  Is  estimated  that  our  forces 
In  this  country  will  be  cut  to  654,000.  This 
figure  Is  broken  down  between  3<i0.000  oper- 
ating personnel  and  the  balance  to  cover 
men  In  training  or  en  route  overseas,  and 
to  provide  a  small  reserve  of  combat  air  and 
ground   troops. 

The  question  may  well  be  aslted — and  It 
has  been — If  you  have  2,000,000  men  In  this 
country  now  and  are  cutting  these  to  654,000 
by  aext  July,  why  not  send  some  of  the  dif- 
fere.-ce    oversaas    to    replace    veterans    who 
might    then    come   home?     That    is   exactly 
what  \re  are  doing.     All  of  the  r-?placement8 
going  overseas  are  carried  as  strength  in  this 
country  until  they  arrive  at  a  iorelgn  port. 
But  there  is  no  economy  In  sending  a  man 
overseas  if  he  Is  so  close  to  eligibility  for  dis- 
charge  that   we   should   have   to  turn   him 
right   around   and   send   him   buck.     Nor   Is 
there  any  sound  reason  for  keeping  him  In 
the  Army  If  we  no  longer  have  a  Job  for  him 
here.     So  we  discharge  him.     1  realize  that 
It  Is  a  source  of  Irritation  to  veterans  over- 
seas to  have  a  man  discharged  In  this  country 
with    fewer   points   than   the   veteran    over 
there.     From  his  angle.  It  Is  rank  Injustice. 
But  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  country, 
the  only  realistic  and  practical  decision  Is  to 
let  him   out.    We  can't  make   an  omelette 
the  size  of  this  demobilization  Job  without 
breaking  a  few  eggs. 

THZ  SCOPX  or  THE  PaOBlEM 

I  have  descrlt)ed  for  you  the  composition 
and  duties  of  our  January  1  Army  of  4.200,000 
and  of  our  Army  of  1,500,000  as  it  will  be 
next  July  1 .  Our  present  problem  lies  wholly 
between  these  two  figures. 

Between  now  and  the  1st  of  July,  based 
on  the  best  estimates  of  the  performance  of 
Selective  Service  and  the  Army  Recruiting 
Service,  we  expect  that  400.000  men  will  enter 
the  Army  from  civil  life.  Three  million  more 
soldiers  will  return  to  civilian  life.  A  mil- 
lion of  these  Individuals  are  In  the  separa- 
tion process  already.  They  should  be  civil- 
ians again  no  later  than  early  February. 
This  leaves  2,000.000  men  to  be  discharged 
in  late  February,  March,  April,  May,  and 
June.  (See  chart — "Progress  of  Demobili- 
zation.") 

Many  of  these  would  not  have  been  dis- 
charged In  any  case  until  May  or  June. 
They  wiU  still  be  discharged  by  that  time. 
Many  others  will  .je  discharged  in  February, 
"March,  and  April  ust  as  they  expected.  The 
soldiers  who  are  actually  affected  by  this 
necessary  readjustment  over  the  next  few 
months  are  approximately  700  000  (the  red 
area  on  chart)  2-year  men  who  hoped  for 
discharge  in  March  and  April  anc  who,  be- 
cause no  replacements  are  available  for  them 
wUl  not  now  get  out  until  May  or  June.  Of 
these  700,000,  an  estimated  300,000  are  now 
overseas. 

TWO-YXAB  MEM 

These  2-year  men  looked  for  discharge  in 
March  because  of  the  statement  which  Gen- 
eral Marshall  made  in  his  tallc  efore  you 
last  September.  I  should  like  to  refresh  your 
memories  on  the  text  of  his  statement.  Gen- 
eral Marshall  said:  "We  hope  by  late  winter 
we  will  have  reached  a  stage  in  carrying  out 
the  point  system — which  is  now  governing 
policy  and  which  we  must  not  emasculate 
unless  we  want  a  morale  situation  almost 
chaotic  to  develop — when.  In  effect  the  point 
system  may  be  relaxed  and  2  years  of  service 
will  govern.  That  will  mean  that  men  of  2- 
years  service  will  be  eligible  for  demobiliza- 
tion." 

Later  on,  a  War  Department  spokesman 
set  the  date  for  the  expected  cischarge  of  2- 
year  men  as  March  20 

Now,  this  estimate  was  bated  on  all  the 
facts  available  at  that  time.  As  was  stated 
at  the  same  time,  the  initial  discharge  rate 


was  not  geared  to  any  definite  Army  strei^th 
which  might  be  required  to  complete  our 
duties  in  the  war,  but  to  shipping  facilities. 
In  discussing  this  point.  General  Marshall 
said:  "There  has  been  no  relationship  what- 
soever between  the  rate  of  demobilUsatlon 
and  any  future  plans  of  the  Army.  I  mean 
by  that  that  all  the  facilities  available  in 
transportation  and  in  personnel  trained  to 
handle  demobilization  have  been  devoted  to 
release  from  the  service  as  rapidly  as  possible 
the  largest  number  of  men.  It  will  be  next 
spring,  presumably — and  if  the  estimates  in 
occupation  forces  new  forecast  are  accurate, 
it  will  be  even  later  than  early  spring— before 
we  WiU  reach  a  point  where  the  rate  of  de- 
mobilization will  be  Influenced  In  any  way 
by  consideration  of  the  strength  of  ocoipa- 
tion  forces." 

General  Marshall  based  his  statement  on 
the  best  forecast  that  could  be  made  at  the 
time.  Factors  governing  the  entire  demobil- 
ization picture  have  changed  frequently  In 
the  five  Intervening  months,  all  but  once 
resulting  in  an  acceleration  of  the  rate  of 
return  from  overseas  and  discharge.  It  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  to  consider 
the  happiness  of  the  1.665.000  men  and 
women  who  returned  to  their  homes  long 
l>efore  they  expected  because  of  the  speed- 
up In  demobilization.  I  am  equally  sorry 
that  the  failure  of  the  replacement  rate  to 
meet  our  continuing  obligations  overseas  has 
now  forced  a  much  smaller  number  of  Indi- 
viduals to  wait  1,  2,  or  3  months  longer  for 
discharge. 

Unfortunately,   the   War  Department   has 
no  choice  in  this  matter.     I  repeat  that  every 
feasible  measure  was  taken  before  our  an- 
nouncement was  made  on  January  4.    We 
had  no  alternative.     To  declare  every  soldier 
with  2  years'  service  eligible  for  discharge 
on  March  20  would  mean  that.  In  addition 
to  the  1,000,000  now  in  process  of  discharge, 
another  2,000,000  would  have  gone  out  by 
that   date.    The    results    would    have    been 
catastrophic.     Our  operating  forces  In   this 
country  would  be  far  short  of  the  numbers 
required.     Among  other  casualties  It  would 
mean   the   complete   collapse   of   the   Army 
Airways    Communication    system.    Without 
technicians  there  would  have  been  a  conse- 
quent grounding  of  our  air  forces  all  over 
the    world.     It    would    mean    the    practical 
abandonment  of  billions  of  dollars  In  Ameri- 
can equipment.     It  would  mean  such  a  com- 
plete rescramble  of  our  occupational  forces 
as  to  Jeopardize   the  results   of  months   of 
work    in    bringing   order    out   of   chaos.     It 
would    mean    such    a    collapse    of    military 
organization   in  this  country   as  to  impair 
gravely  our  ability  to  care  for  our  hospitalized 
veterans  or  to  supply  the  soldiers  remaining 
overseas.    In  a  final  burst  of  Irony  It  would 
delay  these  very  veterans  for  days  and  possi- 
bly weeks  In  the  ports  and  the  separation 
centers  because  the  technicians  who  ran  the 
centers  would  themselves  have  left  the  Army. 
If  there  were  any  possible  way  to  discharge 
all  2-year  men  on  March  20  without  disrupt- 
ing the  Army  it  would  be  done.     We  simply 
cannot  do  it. 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  and  a  most  pro- 
found affection  for  the  American  soldier, 
and  I  believe  that  he  knows  me  well  enough 
to  have  confidence  that  I  will  always  deal 
Justly  with  him.  I  believe  I  am  doing  that 
now  when  I  say — to  him  and  to  you-that  we 
cannot  discharge  all  2-year  men  on  March  M 
and  that  this  Is  dictated  solely  by  the  neces 
slty  of  adjusting  our  discharge  rate  to  our 
replacement  rate  and  to  the  continuing  Job 
which  the  Army  must  do.  both  tn  this 
country  and  overseas. 

I  state  categorically  that  he  Is  not  being 
held  In  the  Army  to  get  a  Universal  Military 
Training  bill  or  any  other  legUlation  through 
the  Congress.  It  should  be  unnecessary  to 
say  that,  but  the  point  has  been  raised,  so  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  President's 
prog.-am  of  Universal  Military  Training  stip- 
ulates training  only  and  does  not  prorl'le  lor 
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this  MOM  eoBBCctton  I  have  se«n  the 
i^t  mad*  Mrenl  ttmes  that  the  Army  Is 
del  b«r«t«ly  being  kept  at  greater  strength 
thi  n  Is  needed  so  that  the  generals  could 
ketjp  their  itara.    I  believe  a  single  statement 

answer  that.  The  Army  Is  proceeding 
wl4»  dispatch  to  retire  or  reduce  or  relieve 
frcfn  active  duty  Its  temporary  general  offl- 

In  the  Army.    To  date.  7B9 — more  than 

the  li6J  general  officers  of  the  VE-day 
Ariiy  will  hare  been  either  reduced,  sepa- 
r«t!d.  or  are  now  under  orders  for  such  ac- 
tio i  and  by  Jtuie  80.  2«1  more  will  have 
be<  n  processed. 
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THX  ntHKMT  FLAM 

?o  each  man  who  expected  to  be  discharged 
March  cr  April  and  who  will  not  be  cut 
unitU  May  or  Jime.  I  say  as  I  say  to  ycu — 
the  War   Department  la   taking   e-?ery 
measure  to  Insure   that   be   la  not 
In  the  scrrice  one  day  longer  than  Is 
necessary.    In  order  to  Insure  this 
to  make  clear  to  every  man  In  the  Army 
where  he  stands,  the  War   Depart- 
t  has  tiRMd  an  order  to  all  major  com- 
It  la  appended  In  full  to  the  state- 
t.     The  salient  points  affecting  enlisted 
are: 
(1)  By  April  30.  1M«.  all  enlisted  men  (ex- 
volunteers)    with  A6  points  as  of  Sep- 
a.  IMA.  or  with  30  months'  wnrlce  as 
Aprfl  30.  1M«.  will  be  separated  from  the 

or  aboard  ship  returning  home 
(SI    By  June  SO,  1946,  all  enlisted  men  (ex- 
volunteers*    with  40  points  as  of  8*p- 
2.  1945.  or  with  34  months'  service  ae 
June  30.  1946.  wUl  be  separated  from  the 
Aijmy  or  aboard  ship  returning  home. 

Whether  or  not  these  criteria  can  continue 
be  observed  after  July  1  depends  directly 
the  rate  of  Inflow  Falling  the  neces- 
monthly  Intake  either  these  criteria 
wtn  have  to  t>e  abandoned  or  competent  au- 
ttorlty — I  {jresume  the  Congress  Itself — win 
hiive  to  relieve  the  Army  of  Its  vitally  Im- 
piirtant  miMloni  None  of  xa  can  escape  the 
rcUlsatl<m  that  this  win  be  a  most  fateful 
di  eteion.  therefore  let  me  repeat  at  once  that 
tia  commitment  I  now  make  U  limited  to 
J^Iy  1.  1M«. 

AMALTsa  or  ortumDCBim 
Mow  let  me  talk  of  the  reptaeement  rate 
ttfelf.  Present  estimates  are  based  on  past 
(ormance  of  Selective  Servlee  and  our  re- 
tting service  Only  if  future  rates  keep 
p^oe  can  the  Army's  roek-bottom  req»j1re- 
ents  of  1.S00.000  men  In  the  service  on  July 
ke  met.  Let  torn  aimmlne  these  data  for 
First,  as  to  Selective  Service:  In  July. 
the  Army  received  88.000  men  through  In- 
d^etloo.  In  August,  with  the  capitulation  of 
at  hand  and  with  the  consequent  eas- 
tnk  of  pressure  by  local  boards,  this  figure 
teq  to  66.000  BegtBBtng  with  Be|Hembsr. 
Anay  arUtrmrlly  redticed  Its  monthly 
to  a  total  of  50.00C  in  September  we 
aifcually  received  through  Selective  Service 
.000;  In  October.  37.000:  in  November. 
M  JOG:  and  In  December  only  31.000. 

Aa  to  enllstmenu.  the  Personnel  Procure- 

Scrvtce.  consisting  of  over  10.000  ofB- 

and  men.  la  exclusively  concerned  with 

•IflAlnlng  the  maximum   number  of  enllst- 

•sery  source — tomm  la 

have  had  paettoUB  i 

and  from  the  vast  number  of 

ta  etvUlan  life  who  are  eligible  to  serve. 

most  stringent  orders  are  in   effect  to 

to  the  utmost  all  the  tadueamenu  for 

si^lstment  which   the  Oongraa  ao  recently 

Thrcmgh  the  praaa  and  radio,  a 

Ive  prograaa  of  atfvertlatng 

launched     In  Na««Mh«,  when  this 

actually  got  into  ftdl  awteg.  all  pre- 

ecrds  were  broken  when   the  Army 

IfiSjOOO.     In  December  this  number 

oC  to  131.000.     By  January  1.  our 

lU  totalad  8Uc>>tly  keaa  OMa  4M.O0O, 


but  of  this  number  approximately  44  per- 
cent are  men  who  have  enlisted  for  the 
minimum  periods  of  1  year  or  18  aaootha 
service.  A  great  many  in  this  latter  sronp 
are  men  who  have  been  discharged  from  the 
Army  shortly  after  their  induction  to  enlist 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  own 
date  of  release,  or  are  men  who  enlisted  for 
the  mlnlmtm:!  period  rather  than  await  In- 
duction Of  those  who  have  enlisted  for  3 
years,  a  large  number  are  old  Begular  Army 
soldiers  whoae  previous  enllstmenu  had  run 
out.  and  who  have  reenllsted  to  pn^<tect  their 
aentonty  and  retirement  privileges.  Our  en- 
UatoMnt  record  has  been  good.  but.  taken 
together  with  selective  service.  It  has  not 
been  high  enough  to  provide  required  re- 
placements. We  shall  continue  to  push  this 
enlistment  program,  but  only  if  selective 
service  Is  able  to  provide  the  50.1XX)  men  per 
month  we  ate  asktncr  for  will  the  1.500  000- 
man  Army  be  guaranteed  under  our  present 
discharge  policy. 

TUX  KWTWAB  k*MT 

Let  me  make  clear  that  the  basic  figure 
of  1.500.0(X)  has  no  connection  vlth  the  per- 
manent peacetime  Military  Establishment. 
In  this  regard.  I  should  like  to  dispel  once 
and  for  all  the  confusion  which  apparently 
exists  In  the  minds  of  many  In  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  "Postwar  Army "  The  Army 
that  won  the  war  needs  no  definition,  apol- 
ogy, or  justification  by  me  or  anyone  else. 
Its  record  speaks  for  It.  It  was  the  flaest 
military  organization  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  wns  perfectly  adapted  In  quantity 
and  quality  to  the  tasks  aaalgned  It.  In  the 
accomplishment  of  these  tasks  It  covered 
Itself  with  everlasting  glorv 

But  that  Army  no  longer  exists!  Most  of 
the  long-eemce  combst  veterans  are  already 
back  In  civilian  life.  They  are  largely  among 
the  6.000.000  who  have  already  been  dis- 
charged. As  I  said  before.,  we  are  particu- 
larly concerned  about  the  oomtMt  man  still 
tn  service. 

What  we  have  today  Is  the  remnant  of  that 
combat  Army  In  a  state  of  reorganization 
and  reduction  to  an  Interim  Army  assigned 
an  entirely  different  mission  or  task.  It  Is 
still  a  World  War  n  task,  but  Is  not  yet  a 
task  for  a  permanent  peacetime  Regular 
Amy.  It  Is  the  task  of  reconversion  and  of 
"aaetulnt  the  peace "  When  we  have  se- 
cured the  peace,  and  liquidated  our  emer- 
gency tasks,  we  shall  then  have  a  third 
task — to  preserve  the  peace  This  Is  the 
long-term  continuing  peacetime  mission  of 
the  Army  It  will  be  the  Job  of  our  perma- 
nent peacetime  Military  Bstabllshment.  The 
slas  and  composition  of  that  establishment 
are.  of  eourae,  up  to  you, 

But  that  Is  not  the  Issue  here.  We  are 
not  talking  about  our  permanent  peacetime 
Military  btabtlahment  but  the  establish- 
ment to  do  the  Job  now  on  hand.  I  know 
of  no  responsible  officer  who  would  not  In- 
finitely prefer  to  have  both  our  present 
Interim  Army  as  well  as  our  futxire  Regular 
Army  on  a  100-perrent  voluntary  basis  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  The  War 
Department  wUI  recommend  the  Immediate 
termination  of  Selective  Service  as  soon  as 
It  Is  assured  of  a  stady  flow  of  replacements 
adequate  to  maintain  the  slas  of  force  re- 
quired to  perform  the  taaks  asalfned  to  us. 
But  we  cannot  eacape  the  simple  fact  that 
SMsctlve  Service  and  voluntary  recruiting 
together  have  been  unable  to  furnish  an 
adeqimte  flow  of  replacements  to  compensate 
for  the  rate  of  dtwharfs  under  our  de- 
niriNifarinit  policy  tmtfl  the  rate  was  neces- 
aarlly  dMaged  oo   January  4. 

xmcT  or  paxsxMT  BnfoBiuzA'noN  n  mm 
Now  just  where  doas  tlilB  laavc  us?  On 
VE-day  we  had  8Jt0.a08  troopa.  We  have 
already  discharged  5.000.000  and  by  July  1 
we  shall  have  discharged  another  2^  milUon 
men  who  were  in  the  Army  the  day  Oermaay 
coUapasd.    This  leaves  bat  half  a  million  or 


so  of  the  VB-day  men  Except  for  veteran 
volunteers.  thU  Is  all  that  will  be  leit  of  our 
own  VE-day  Army  on  July  1.  1946.  I«'6S  than 
14  months  after  the  last  stot  was  fired  in 
Europe.  All  the  rest  wUl  be  recralts.  It 
Is  with  this  relatively  untrained  Am :y  In  the 
throes  of  reconversion  that  m*  mvisi  under- 
take the  grave  taaks  still  ahead. 

This  has  been  the  most  rapid  aiul  bruad- 
scale  demobilization  In  history.  I  consider 
our  Juty  1  figure  to  be  almost  without  a 
safety  factor.  It  Is  a  risk  which  under  any 
other  circumstances  than  the  vastly  appeal- 
ing one  of  reuniting  men  with  their  (amlllea. 
I  should  be  unwilling  to  take. 

The  order  on  2>»^-year  men  mean-«  the  re- 
lease of  3.200.000  by  the  enc-  of  /.pril  It 
takes  an  estimated  500.000  men  no«v  in  the 
Pacific.  400.000  In  Europe,  400.000  frnn  other 
areas  overseas  or  already  en  route  hoaie.  900  - 
000  now  on  duty  In  this  country  This  order 
has  not  been  issued  witliout  the  gravest 
consideration  As  an  example  of  tnw  doee 
this  pares  manpower  fey  the  end  of  April. 
Oeneral  MrNaraey  has  just  informed  me 
that  to  continue  performance  of  duty  in 
his  theater  It  will  be  necessary  to  i  llmlnate 
the  present  rest  and  recuperation  programs 
and  drastically  curUU  leaves  and  furloughs, 
to  suspend  all  military  training  except  on- 
the-job  training,  to  abandon  or  trtna/er  to 
liberated  countries  certain  types  of  Ooeem- 
ment  proparty  surplus  to  hts  needK.  snd  to 
scrutinise  more  dosely  all  requests  lor  emer- 
gency returns  to  this  country  Pnim  thsaa 
measures  ycu  will  sppreclate  how  :loae  the 
margm  Is  between  the  efficient  p*r  ormance 
of  duties  and  virtual  abandonment  of  them 

THS  BSKS 

It  certainly  will  indicate  to  you  that  should 
we  fail  to  obtain  the  1.500.000  men  we  re- 
quire OQ  July  1,  something  would  have  to 
break  In  the  tight  little  net  which  we  have 
now  woven  to  perform  oiar  job  In  this  coun- 
try aad  diacharge  the  Nation's  overseas  com- 
mitaenta.  If  we  are  not  relieved  of  the  still 
huge  supplies  of  Government  property  en- 
trusted to  our  custody  overseas,  we  shall  have 
no  choice  but  to  al>andon  them  where  they 
lie.  But  even  if  you  gentlemen  ataoukl  ap- 
prove such  action  on  the  choloa  between  two 
evils.  I  know  you  arould  not  tolerate  the 
reduction  of  occupational  forces  below  the 
levela  required  by  Oeneral  MacArthur  aud 
Oeneral  McNarney  to  carry  out  their  duties. 
llMre  Is  no  possible  doubling  up  of  work 
losd  which  could  enable  us  to  accomplish 
that  part  of  our  present  mission  with  fewer 
men  If  that  situation  should  develop,  you 
gentlemen  will  have  to  decide  what  we  roust 
do.  Other  funaHaaa  would  have  to  be  aban- 
doned, too.  with  tn0e  results.  Pared  down 
to  the  bone,  the  Army  air.  ground,  and  serv- 
ice troopa  are  stUi  just  able  to  diacharge  the 
duties  I  have  outlined  to  you  We  can  func- 
tion with  no  less.  Por  my  part.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  Army  will  continue  to  carry  out 
faithfully  Its  jjlanned  reduction  through  tlie 
taming  mouths,  in  accordance  with  the  di- 
rective I  have  read  to  you  In  the  light  of 
Its  terms,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  useful 
purpoae  tn  such  demonstrations  as  our  troops 
have  coDdtKted  during  the  past  week  In  vari- 
ous areas  around  the  world  Unfortunately, 
such  meetings  are  always  subject  to  mis- 
interpretation No  disorders  accompanied 
them.  They  were  oeeasloned  by  homesick- 
nets.  I  sympathias  with  the  depth  at  that 
longing  for  home  and  loved  ones  for  3>4 
years  in  Great  BriUin.  in  North  AfVica.  in 
lUly.  and  on  the  continent  of  Etirope  I 
shared  the  feeling  of  every  soldier  in  wanting 
to  come  home. 

caivn.c8io]« 
During  the  war  in  Europe  I  had  the  heavy 
re^tooatblllty  of  sending  Into  action  the  gal- 
lant SOBS  of  America,  knowing  full  well  that 
many  wotild  not  eome  back  alive  That  is  a 
commander's  respcmslbillty  In  a  t1n»e  of  im- 
pelling need  to  defeat  a  menacing  enemy.  1 
did   everything    in   my    power   to   Insure    a 
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sound  plan  of  action  and  to  Implement  this 
plan  with  the  necessary  troops  and  materiel 
to  keep  our  loeses  at  a  minimum.  Through- 
out this  campaign  the  welfare  and  best  in- 
terests of  our  men  were  always  close  to  the 
hearts  of  tlielr  commanders  of  every  grade. 
I  regard  the  responsibility  placed  upon  me 
in  the  current  situation  as  a  continuation  of 
what  I  bore  during  the  war.  Alot.g  with  that 
responsibility  I  carry  the  same  vital  interest 
In  the  welfare  of  our  men  and  the  same 
determination  to  see  that  their  Interests  are 
fully  welghpti  and  protected.  In  no  question 
Involving  the  OI  will  I  ever  appear  except 
as  his  friend  and  his  advocate  although  I 
m«iy  be  of  the  "brass."  I  feel  confident  that 
when  the  reasons  for  the  change  In  pece  In 
the  demobilization  program  are  recognized 
by  our  soMlers  and  they  have  full  knowledge 
of  their  outlook  for  the  next  6  month?,  they 
vrlll  accept  with  that  mature  jtidgment 
Americans  always  show,  their  own  responsi- 
bility for  flnlshlnp;  the  job.  The  t'ir.e  has 
now  arrived  to  replace  hysterUi  with  calm 
Judgment  and  sound  discipline. 

The  War  Department  Is  prepared  to  answer 
any  further  questions  which  you  gentlemen 
mav  have  to  propose.  The  Acting  Secretary 
of  War  Is  appearing  before  the  special  sub- 
committee designated  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  for 
this  purpose.  1  have  placed  myself  at  the 
disposal  of  this  same  committee. 

One  last  thoueht  I  should  like  to  leave 
with  you  The  Wur  Department  has  no  In- 
tention of  abandoning  the  mission  assigned 
to  It  by  the  Government,  the  Congress,  and 
the  people  of  the  Unted  States,  so  long  as  we 
have  the  troops  to  acrompllsh  It.  For  my- 
self, 1  feel  It  as  a  personal  trust.  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  those  who  gave  their  lives  to 
gain  the  victory  If  I  failed  now  to  do  every- 
thing In  my  power  to  protect  It.  We  want 
to  bring  home  quickly  any  man  that  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  battle  and  replace  him. 
when  necessary,  by  a  man  who  has  not. 

My  sole  purpose,  which  I  am  certain  you 
share,  is  that  the  Army  which  did  so  much 
to  win  the  victory  will  be  left  fit  to  pre- 
It. 


mST   ATTACHMZNT — DCMOBILIZATION    DtKBCTm 
or  JANUABT   IS,    194S 

Washington.  D.  C. 

To:  CO.  USFET.  Main.  Frankfurt.  Germany; 
CINCAFPAC.  advance.  Tokyo.  Japan; 
CG,  IBT.  New  Delhi,  India;  CG,  USF. 
China  theater.  Shanghai.  China  (pass 
to  Secretary  of  War);  CG.  USF,  Middle 
Bast,  Cairo.  Egypt;  CO,  MTO.  Caserta, 
Ita!y: 
1.  Effective  Immediately,  the  following  will 

govern  the  demobilization  of  the  Army  until 

June  SO,  1946: 

(a)  By  AprU  30,  1946,  the  follovrtng  will 
be  separated  from  the  Army  or  aboard  ship 
returning  home: 

(1)  All  enlisted  men  (except  volunteers) 
with  45  points  as  of  September  2,  1945.  or 
with  SO  months'  service  as  of  April  30,  1946. 

(2)  All  enlisted  WAC  (except  volunteers) 
with  ?4  months'  service  as  of  April  SO,  1946. 

(3)  All  male  officers  (except  Regular  Army, 
volunteers,  and  Medical  Department  officers) 
with  67  points  as  of  September  2.  1945,  or 
46  months'  service  as  of  April  30,  1946. 

(4)  All  WAC  officers  (except  volunteers) 
with  36  months'  length  of  service  as  of 
April  30.  1946. 

(b)  By  June  30.  1946,  the  follovrtng  win  be 
separated  from  the  Army  or  aboard  ship 
returning  home: 

(1)  All  enlisted  men  (except  volunteers) 
with  40  points  as  of  September  2,  1945,  or 
with  24  months'  service  as  of  June  30,  1946. 

(2)  All  male  officers  (except  Regular  Army, 
volunteers,  and  Medical  Department  officers) 
with  66  points  ar  of  September  2,  1946,  or 
with  42  months'  service  as  of  June  30.  1946. 

(8)  Separate  Instructions  covering  the  dls- 
cbarg*  of  WAC  personnel,  oScer  and  enlisted, 
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for  the  period  after  April  30  wlU  be  issued 
by  the  War  Department. 

(c)  Medical  Corps  officers  will  be  demo- 
bilized by  separate  criteria  established  by  the 
War  Department. 

(d)  As  soon  as  the  tabulation  of  the  de- 
sires of  officers  according  to  category  as  pre- 
scribed In  War  Department  Circular  366,  1945, 
has  been  made,  further  Insti^ictlons  on  their 
separation  will  follow. 

( e )  It  Is  emphasized — repeat  emphasized — 
that  release  of  all  personnel  will  follow  the 
principle  of  priority  of  release  for  those  with 
highest  points  and  longest  length  of  service, 
particularly  combat. 

2.  Conaputatlon  of  length  of  service  will 
Include  total  active  commissions  and  enlisted 
honorable  «erTlce.  continuous  or  Interrupted, 
since  September  16.  1940. 

Time  lost  under  AW  107  will  not  be  in- 
cluded. 

3  Eligibility  for  separation  of  personnel 
made  eligible  by  previously  published  criteria 
is  not  affected  by  this  message.  Such  per- 
sonnel will  be  given  priority  for  separation 
over  personpel  demobilized  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  1  above. 

4.  The  term  "volunteers"  as  used  herein 
Includes  enlisted  personnel  who  have  volun- 
teered under  provisions  of  change  2  of  RR 
1-1  or  who  have  enlisted  In  the  Regular 
Army.  Officer  volunteers  are  those  who  sign 
certificates  under  War  Department  Circular 
366.  1945,  as  category  I.  II,  or  m.  or  category 
rv  until  date  specified  In  the  certificate. 

5.  Sc.-'rce  category  personnel  whose  MOS 
appear  In  Circular  321,  WD,  1945.  and  In  Cir- 
cular 382.  WD,  1945,  may  be  retained  in  the 
service  until  replaced  provided  they  are  uti- 
lized in  their  specialty,  but  In  no  case  longer 
than  6  months  beyond  date  upon  which  he 
would  be  dlfichtirged  under  these  instruc- 
tions. 

6.  The  above  constitutes  the  War  Depart- 
ment program  of  demobilization  for  the 
period  until  June  30,  1946.  Z/I  and  theater 
commanders  are  responsible  for  the  inunedl- 
ate  release  of  every  individual  far  whom 
there  is  no  military  need,  and  for  releasing 
officers  and  men  in  sufficient  time  to  carry 
out  these  instructions.  However,  no  indi- 
tldual  win  be  discharged  under  this  direc- 
tive with  less  service  or  smaller  scores  than 
set  forth  herein.  The  bulk  of  the  men  made 
eligible  for  discharge  by  this  order  should 
be  discharged  in  the  early  part  of  the  periods 
Janiuu7  to  April  and  May  to  June,  respec- 
tively. Theater  commanders  will  notify  War 
Department  without  delay  of  revised  ship- 
ping requirements  by  month  through  June. 


OPA  Controls  Should  Be  Continced 


Our  tremendous,  dormant  purchasing 
power — accentuated  by  a  lOO-perceut  increase 
in  local  bank  deposits  in  2  years — must  be 
held  in  check  artificially  until  supply  cau 
more  nearly  swing  In  line. 

Oranges  and- grapefruit  gave  us  a  simple 
and  fortunately  inexpensive  example.  De- 
spite relative  good  production  this  fall,  we 
saw  the  price  swing  up  sharply  just  because 
people  hsd  lots  of  money  to  spend. 

Coconut  taught  us  another  lesson. .  Un- 
essential as  It  Is  to  existence  or  even  comfort- 
able living.  Its  price  jumped  600  percent  when 
controls  were  removed.  Why?  Those  tre- 
mendous bank  deposits — and  the  bonds 
cached  in  safety-deposit  boxes — are  burnlnf 
holes  in  the  collective  pockets  of  America. 
Bo  we  bought  coconut  and  paid  the  price. 

Priorities  were  removed  a  short  time  ago 
from  building  materials.  What  happened? 
In  the  mad  scramble  for  any  kind  of  lumber 
at  any  price,  the  industry  reached  an  almost 
chaotic  condition.  Controls  were  relro- 
poeed  hurriedly  to  give  the  returning  veteran 
half  a  chance  to  build  a  place  to  live. 

And  so  It  gees— the  man  who  carefully 
thinks  things  through  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  only  the  OPA  can  hold  the  line  against 
disaster  for  the  wage-earning  American 
public. 

Yet  the  clamor  to  crucify  Chester  Bowles 
and  kill  the  OPA  is  terrific.  >  Each  selfish  in- 
terest— the  citrus  growers,  the  building  ma- 
terialman, the  real-estate  agent — shouts  iiis 
complaint. 

OnIy«the  little  man — the  one  who  stands 
to  lose  everything  by  Inflation — remains  rela- 
tively voiceless. 

At  best,  OPA  faces  a  grim  fight  for  life 
when  the  question  of  extending  Its  powers 
beyond  June  comes  up  shortly  In  Congress. 
Because  of  the  clamor  from  selfish  Interests, 
many  Congressmen  will  vote  against  the  one 
agency  which  can  protect  the  bulk  of  his 
constituency  until  America  gets  back  on  a 
real  peacetime  foundation. 

It  Is  time  for  the  man  who  depends  on 
wages  for  his  existence  to  enter  the  fight. 
It  is  time  for  him  to  inform  his  CongreHman 
that  he  must  be  protected  against  inflation, 
which  would  wipe  out  what  little  security 
he  has  gained. 

Every  buslnes.sman,  every  Investor,  every 
man  who  has  purchased  bonds,  l!kewl.se  has  a 
stake  'n  OFA's  fight.  Uncontrolled  Infla- 
tion, which  make  a  mockery  of  merchandis- 
ing, which  wipes  out  bonded  Indebtednms 
with  every  tuin  of  the  printing  press,  is  their 
enemy,  too. 

Americans  must  let  their  representatives 
In    Congress    know    that    they    approve    d 
Chester  Bowies'  fight  for  America, 
There  is  so  little  time  to  act. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  very  fine  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Marshall  News 
Messenger,  Monday,  January  7.  1946,  on 
OPA  Controls  Should  Ee  Continued. 
It  is  as  follows: 

OPA    CX>lfTBOLS    EROTTUD    BE    CONTINUSD 

Restoration  of  ceiling  prices  on  citrus 
fruits  Illustrates  again  to  all  of  America  the 
absolute  necessity  of  continuing  price  and 
other  controls  for  some  time  to  come. 

It's  no  time  to  trust  to  the  ordinary  eco- 
nomic laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
sharp  increase  in  citrus  fruits,  which  followed 
end  of  ceiling  prices  last  November  19,  em- 
phasizes this  point  strongly. 


Lumber  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  January  17, 1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  received  a  most  interesting  letter 
from  Mr.  T.  P.  Dixon,  president  of  the 
Lewis  Manufacturing  Co,  at  Bay  City. 
Mich.  Mr.  Dixon  was  for  26  years  the 
general  manager  of  the  company  and 
since  1930  has  been  its  president  and 
treasurer.  For  many  years  this  com- 
pany has  been  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
ducers of  read-i-cut  bouses.  Houses 
produced  by  this  company  have  been  of 
the  modest  type.  They  have  been 
beautifully  planned,  splendidly  finished. 
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ftod  composed  of  high  grade  materials. 
They  hi  ive  been  and  are  thoroughly  mod- 
ernised They  are  most  attractive  and 
desirab  e.  The  prices  of  these  houses 
have  b<  en  reaaonable. 


matter  ot  fact,  they  are  exactly 


the  tyje  of  house  our  GIs  are  looking 
for.  1  permitted  to  operate,  this  com- 
pany can  provide  the  tJTpe  of  a  house 
any  GI  desires  and  within  a  most  attrac- 
tive pr  ce  range. 

Tods  y's  houainc  problem  is  recognized 
the  most  important  oot  immediately 
eonfroi  tting  u.''.  It  haM  been  difficult  in- 
deed f^r  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
Id  why  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
There  can  be  no  possible 
•Ifor  the  failure  of  the  administra- 
tkm  to  provide  the  builders  of  this  coun- 
try wit  (I  the  necessary  materials  to  in 
part  m  (et  the  demand  for  houses  which 
has  be  m  growing  since  the  very  begin- 
ning o:   the  war. 

The  abor  disturbances  In  the  lumber 
areas  (  f  the  country,  where  men  have 
remain  ?d  on  strike  months  at  a  time,  has 
not  contributed  to  the  solution  of  this 
probleii.  If  any  attempt  was  made  by 
the  adi  linMration  to  quickly  settle  these 
strikes  tie  result  was  an  abject  failure. 

Mr.  J  peaker.  undoubtedly  all  organiza- 
tions m  anuf acturlng  supplies  for  housing 
find  thi  >mselves  in  the  same  position  the 
Lewis  1  Ian uf acturlng  Co.  finds  itself  in. 
provided  they  are  obeying  the  law  and 
avoldin  {  the  black  market.  I  think  you 
will  agi  ee  with  me  that  something  must 
be  don<  and  In  the  Immediate  future  if 
we  are  going  to.  even  in  part,  meet  the 
despers  te  situation  which  our  discharged 


soldiers 
others. 


and  sailors  as  well  as  many,  many 
find  themselves  in  locating  a  de- 


tlnuoui 
rorc«d 


Uf  •Um , 


up   to 


to  keep 


tta: 


cent  pijice  in  which  to  live.  I  l>elieve  the 
proper  comnuttee  of  this  House  should 
take  in  mediate  action  so  far  as  they  can 
to  brlni :  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  exists 
throng  lout  the  country  in  our  construc- 
tion in  lustry. 

Mr.    Speaker.  I  enclose  herewith  the 
letter  inferred  to: 

Lawn  MAiTTTrACTxntXTtG  Co.. 
Boy  City.  M'e^..  January  15.  t94e. 
Hon.  R4t  O.  WooottriT. 

UofM  Of  B€T>r€sentativts. 

Wuhttiffton.  D  C. 
!toT :  Realising  how  busy  you  ar«  tm- 
th(  chaotic  condltloos  that  prevaU  to- 
day. I  1  lave  hestltated  up  untU  this  Uxne  In 
wrlUof  you  on  a  subject  which  I  havt  felt 
b«  brought  to  the  attention  oX  your- 
tmU  an  I  ail  other  Congraannan.  I  now  leel. 
how»T«  -.  that  I  can  haittatc  no  lonaar.  niil<iw 
I  am  wt  ling  to  alt  by  and  watch  thla  company, 
now  Mftering  Into  ita  fUtleth  year  of  con- 
operation,  alowly  strangled  Into  en- 
Mnkruptcy  or  liquidation. 
As  y<  u  know.  I  have  l>een  with  this  com- 
pany djvuag  pnetleaUy  my  entira 

them  m  1914.  Vor  tb* 
yMia  X  hava  b««n  fcsMcal 
and  ba^  baan  praaldant  and 
1930. 
DurD|c  UiaM  many  yaars  we  hatra  had  to 
r  many  varied  condmona,  but 
iM>w.  no  mattar  what  tba  problaaM 
were,  oar  system  of  tt**  antwprt—  at 

tb«  oppartHBlty  of  exaroliloc  wbat- 

budUatlT*  and  ISfenulty  w*  poHMMd  to 

t  a  Ml  ^aurmotint  tbaae  probtams.    As  a 

result  ife  #ere  abla.  la  good  years  and  bad. 

on  oparattnf  aad  providing  low-cost 

for    thwaadi    of 


Today  this  U  all  changed.  In  the  (ace  of 
the  greatest  demand  for  moderate  priced 
homea  this  eoontry  has  ever  known  our  fac- 
tory stands  practically  idle.  Up  until  1942. 
at  which  time  civilian  home-building  waa 
pracucally  stopped  to  ooosanre  materials  (or 
war  puTDosea,  we  manufactured  and  shipped 
from  600  to  Uf  nnwpim  boMii  annually. 
Our  factory  euipbiyiiiaiit  ran  around  «00  men 
and  our  oOce  personnel  was  arouiul  60  To- 
day our  factory  employment  Is  35.  most  of 
whom  are  doing  nonproductive  work,  and 
whom  we  are  only  retaining,  because  they 
have  worked  for  us  continuously  for  from 
15  to  40  years.  Tiie  same  situation  exists 
in  our  oOee. 

In  the  face  of  the  above  situation,  we  are 
being  literally  deluged  with  orders  for  snuill 
homes,  a  substantial  portion  of  which  are 
from  returned  veterans  who  are  desperately 
trying  to  provide  shelter  (or  their  (amlUes. 
but  we  are  compelled  to  turn  them  all  away, 
as  under  present  conditions  we  are  unable 
to  obtain  the  lumber.  mlUwork.  and  so  forth. 
necessary  to  produce  bouse*.  This  condi- 
tion has  existed  fur  the  past  several  months, 
but  has  t>een  progressively  getting  worse. 

We  fully  realize  that  there  are  many  rea- 
5ona  that  could  be  given  for  the  unprece- 
dented ahortage  of  materials  that  exists. 
Slrlkee  and  manpower  shortages  have  had 
their  effect.  Inability  of  the  mUls  to  get 
trucks,  machinery,  and  equipment  has  cur- 
taUed  production,  and  so  on  None  of  these 
reasons,  however,  either  Individually  or  col- 
lectively, can  explain  why  no  lumber  suit- 
able (or  home- building  purposes  can  t>e  ob- 
tained through  normal  legitimate  channels. 
Present  efforts  of  the  administration  to 
channel  80  percent  ot  the  lumt>er  produced 
into  the  low-cost  home-buUdlng  field, 
through  new  restrictions  and  regulations, 
will  not.  In  oxir  opinion,  provide  the  answer. 
Until  the  mills  are  encouraged  or  forced 
to  produce  Iiunbn'  products  needed  for  house 
construction,  there  Is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  trying  to  channel  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  product,  which  at  present  Is  not  suit- 
able (or  this  purpose.  Into  the  house-building 
neld.  This  wUl  probably  Immediately  raise 
the  question:  "Why  don't  they  produce  the 
lumber  products  needed  (or  house  construc- 
tion?" 

In  answer  to  the  abova  qjUsaUon  we  sub- 
mit the  following  (acts: 

During  the  war.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
vast  quantities  of  lumber  items  needed  for 
nUlltary  purposes,  the  OPA  set  celling  prices 
so  as  to  discourage  the  manufacture  o(  Items 
usuaUy  produced  (or  house  construction. 
aucb  as  flooring,  siding,  celling,  small  dimen- 
sion, and  so  forth,  and.  conversely,  set  cell- 
ing prlcas  so  aa  to  ancourage  the  manu- 
(actura  of  Items  needed  (or  war  purposes. 
As  the  demand  (or  lumber  for  war  purposes 
Intensified,  celling  prices  were  periodically 
ravlaed.  widening  tbsaa  differentials,  so  that 
during  tbe  last  stagaa  of  the  war  practically 
no  civilian  Items  were  being  produced  and 
almost  100  percent  of  Itunber  production  was 
(or  war  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  at>ove.  under  tbe  urge 
of  military  demand,  tbe  custom  of  drying  and 
grading  lumber  waa  largely  abandoned,  lum- 
ber being  alBMMt  entirely  ablpped  green  (rom 
tbe  saws,  with  no  pretenaa  of  gradtag  or 
sorting.  In  other  wards,  tta*  mma  eafold  rtUp 
almost  anytblBg  as  long  as  It  met  the  re- 
quired dlmenatona.  and  Invoice  It  at  what- 
ever gradee  tbey  decided  In  tbe  office  tbey 
could  get  away  with.  It  is  trtie.  of  course, 
that  Bumy  of  tbe  larger,  raaponslble  mills 
did  not  jufgle  gradea  as  above,  but  never- 
tbelem  tbeir  prodact  «as  largely  shipped 
green  with  all  known  padaa  tecluded 

Tbla  policy  of  OPA  was  aueeaaaful.  It  pro- 
vided tbe  Itunber  required  (or  war  purpcses 
n'id  effectively  stopped  the  manufacturr  of 
ctviiiau  Items,  as  It  was  not  profitable  (or 
tbe  nulla  to  aumufactura  same. 

Tbe  war.  howaaw.  baa  now  bam  over  (or 
■aatbs.    The  greataat  need  today  Is  to  meet 


the  lapeasedentfd  shortage  of  hotislng  fa- 
cUltlea  that  exlsU  in  every  section  of  tbe 
country,  and  It  would  seem  logical  to  us  that 
the  OPA  would  now  be  doing  everything  In 
their  power  to  get  housing  construction  un- 
der way.    What  are    he  facu.  bowevert 

The  aame  price  set-up  that  waa  created 
dartag  the  war  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
atoppliqt  or  discouraging  production  of  lum- 
ber Itema  (or  house  construction  remains  in 
effect  As  a  consequence  the  mills  continue 
to  produce  preoitfaai  price  Items  suitable 
(or  ship  decking  beevy  construction,  airplane 
stock,  eic..  and  refust  to  produce  sticb  Items 
of  small  dimenstou.  flooring,  celling,  siding. 
trim.  etc..  as  the  celling  prices  on  same  are 
t<x}  low  to  allow  their  production  on  a  profit- 
able baste.  Let  ne  give  you  some  typical 
ezamplea: 

The  ceiling  price  on  1  by  4  B  and  better  flat 
grain  flr  flooring  Is  945  per  thousand,  f.  o  b. 
mill.  This  la  about  95  more  than  It  was  in 
1941.  No  mill  can  afford  to  make  an  Item 
today  at  approximately  10  percent  higher 
than  1941  prices.  Conaequently  the  mill  re- 
fuses to  make'  flooring  Instead  they  saw  the 
aame  part  of  the  log  into  4  by  4'b.  and  under 
OPA  celling  prices  they  can  sell  tbem  (or 
957  per  thousand  f.  o.  b  mill,  giving  them 
913  more  without  the  cost  of  kiln  drying,  re- 
sawlng,  working  to  pattern,  etc.  Suppose  the 
dealer.  In  his  desperation  to  get  flooring,  buys 
these  4  by  4's  and  has  them  shipped  to  a 
rananufacturlng  plant  for  working  to  floor- 
lag.  Under  OPA  ceilings  he  will  be  charged 
910  (or  kiln  drying.  93  for  reaawing.  97  for 
working  to  flooring.  91  for  bundling.  91  for 
grading.  94  for  unloading  and  reloading.  His 
flooring  then  costs  him  983  per  thousand,  mill 
basts,  or  938  per  thotisand  over  the  OPA  cell- 
ing price  on  the  same  Item  If  It  waa  manu- 
factured, as  normally.  b>  the  mill  By  the 
time  he  adds  his  freight  his  cost  per  thousand 
Is  908.  Bis  OPA  reUil  celling  price  to  his 
customer  is  981.  which  is  baaed  on  the  945 
per  thousand  mill  price. 

The  celling  price  on  2  by  4  No.  1  flr  dimen- 
sion Is  934.£0  per  thotisand  f .  o  b  mill.  How- 
ever, you  cannot  buy  It  What  you  can  buy  Is 
2  bj  4I4  dressed  to  1^  Inches  by  3%  inches, 
which  la  the  same  thicknesa  as  a  standard 
dreeeed  2  by  4  and  one-quarter  Inch  wider. 
"nie  cost?  2  by  4  '4  Inches  under  OPA  regula- 
tions Is  measured  as  2  by  6.  plus  91  per  thou- 
sand additional  for  odd  or  fractional  widths, 
so  your  2  by  4  costs  952  76  per  thotisand  f .  o  b. 
min  instead  of  934.50.  and  It's  all  legitimate 
according  to  OPA.  but  your  retail  selling  price 
again  must  be  based  on  a  634  50  coat. 

Dozens  of  similar  examples  could  be  given, 
but  the  above  two  are  enough  to  show  why 
standard  lumber  Items  are  not  being  pro- 
duced. These  reman  uf  acturlng  plants  bave 
sprung  up  all  through  the  lumber-producing 
sections.  If  they  added  to  the  output  of 
lumber,  their  existence  might  be  Justlfled. 
but  they  don't  add  one  foot  to  the  amount 
of  Itimber  available,  and  while  they  are  all 
operating  to  capacity,  converting  rout»h, 
green  odd-slacd  lumber  to  commercial  Items, 
which  mtist  either  go  to  black-market  op- 
erators, or  l>e  sold  by  dealers  in  violation  of 
OP.^  retail  ceilings,  many  of  the  completely 
eqvUpped  sawmUla  have  abut  down  their  dry 
kUns  and  planing  mills  and  produce  nothing 
but  rovigh.  green  planks  and  timbers  for  tbcaa 
rcnaanufacturlng  plants. 

After  W  yaara  of  lagltlmate  operation,  we 
do  not  propose  to  ttacome  a  party  to  this 
racket  The  alternative  apparently,  how- 
ever. Is  to  go  out  of  btulneas.  either  volim- 
tarUy  or  Invcluntsrlly.  I  have  been  purchss- 
Ing  lumber  (or  about  30  years,  running  Into 
btudreds  of  carloads  p  year  before  Pearl 
Hartxv.  During  the  past  several  months  I 
have  I  been  In  constant  contact  with  the 
doaens  of  mills  (rom  whom  we  have  pur- 
cbaaed  lumber  In  past  years  In  November 
I  pqrrhaeed  two  carloada,  and  one  In  Decem- 
ber.   None  o(  theac  were  standard  Items. 
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It  seems  Inconceivable  to  us  that  OPA 
would  aUow  this  altuaUou  to  exist.  We  fully 
subscribe  to  their  objective  of  trying  to  pre- 
vant  run-away  inflation  We  do  not  be- 
Ueve  that  celling  prices  should  be  removed 
from  scarce  items  until  production  overtakee 
demand,  but  we  submit  that  their  unrealistic 
attitude  toward  lumber  prices  is  not  only 
Inflating  the  cost  of  lumber  items  to  the 
consumer,  but  Is  forcing  him  to  patrontse 
black  market  and  Illegitimate  dealers.  A 
proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  millions  of  feet 
of  huUBC  const.ructlon  lumt>er  Items  are  be- 
lag  produced  in  the  above  manner  and  even- 
tually find  their  way  Into  the  constrniers* 
bands  at  prices  away  beyond  OPA  retail  ceil- 
ings Some  typee  of  dealers  are  doing  a  land- 
oak«  buslnees  Other  dealers  have  empty 
sheds  and  warehouses.  Draw  your  own  con- 
cltMions. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  before  Pearl 
Harbor  our  annual  volume  ran  around 
91 .250.000.  Today,  with  the  biggest  demand 
for  our  products  in  our  history,  our  volume 
Is  running  about  910.000  per  month,  which 
is  Jtist  about  what  our  monthly  overhead 
amounts  to.  A  continuance  of  this  situation 
for  even  a  few  more  months  will  compel  us 
to  make  one  of  three  decisions: 

1.  Follow  the  lead  of  many  other  concerns 
wtio  are  in  the  same  situation  of  disregard- 
ing these  imrealistic  and  crippling  rules  and 
regulations,  get  mnterlals  where  we  can  at 
whatever  price  we  have  to  pay,  passing  aame 
on  to  our  customers  in  violation  of  OPA  price 
ceilings. 

3.  Lay  off  the  majority  of  our  remaining 
employees,  shut  down  our  factory,  and  re- 
duce our  overhead  to  a  miuimuni.  In  the  hope 
we  can  sweat  It  out  imtll  either  OPA  seea 
the  light,  or  pisses  from  tbe  scene. 

S.  Call  It  a  day  and  llqtiidate  before  our 
capltal  Is  seriously  dl&slpated. 

I  realize  I  have  written  a  lengthy  letter, 
but  even  so.  I  have  Juat  touched  the  high 
spots.  I  have  confidence  that  if  our  duly 
elected  representaUves.  who  actually  repre- 
sent the  American  public,  can  be  fully  in- 
formed of  this  situation.  It  will  be  corrected, 
as  It  Is  inconceivable  that  at  a  time  when 
housing  Is  so  desperately  needed  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  should,  apparently,  create 
obstacles  that  are  doing  more  to  retard  build- 
ing than  everything  else  put  together 

After  all.  thla  Is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— or  Is  It? 

Sincerely  yours 

LXWTS  MANrrACTtJCIlfG  Co. 

T.  P.  Dixoit,  President. 


Cable  Frtmi  Our  GV%  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  ifrw  vosK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17,  19iS 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herein  a  cablegram  signed  by  233 
OI's  in  Vienna.  It  Is  deserving  of  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress. 

VixNNA,  January  14,  1546. 
Hon.  Vrro  Mabcahtonio. 

Watliington.  D.  C: 
We,  the  undersigned,  as  a  commiitee  of 
three  represent  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Five 
Bimdred  and  Fifth  Military  Police  Battaiion. 
Vienna.  Tbe  great  majority  of  this  group 
were  members  of  infantry  and  armored  din- 
alooa  and  include  men  who  wear  the  Purple 
Heart,  Silver  Star,  and  Bronze  Sur  earned  in 
combat.  We  Intend  to  refute  the  opinions 
and  statements  expressed  by  leading  mlhtary 


and  civilian  officials  In  their  attempts  to 
Jtistify  the  slow-down  in  demobilisation.  We 
are  furious  with  the  apparent  misinforma- 
tion or  wUlfui  falalflaation  by  Lieutenant 
General  CoUtns  as  evideneed  la  bis  statement 
that  the  nvnnl)er  of  men  still  overseas  who 
heard  a  shot  fired  in  this  war  is  not  very 
great.  To  now  abolish  a  system  by  which 
men  could  almost  count  tbe  days  until  fhey 
wotild  be  home  is  prima  facie  unfair,  and 
we  do  not  feel  that  we  should  accept  it 
without  expressing  our  position  We  know 
from  what  we  see  about  us  dally,  not  from 
nkonth-old  reports,  that  the  staff  of  14.000 
American  soldiers  In  Vienna  with  minor  re- 
organization could  be  reduced  to  7.000  imme- 
diately without  Impairing  the  efficiency  o. 
the  mlliUry  task  here.  We  are  told  that  a 
similar  condition  exists  throuphout  the  en- 
tire American  occupation  zone.  The  highly 
mobile  force  that  could  handle  the  Job  is  out 
of  gas.  Why?  Draft  boards  cannot  furnish 
men  to  replace  soldiers  who  served  when 
soldiering  was  dangerous  Why?  The  state- 
ments of  our  high  military  crfficlals  indicate 
that  they  have  no  facte  or  are  afraid  to  use 
them.  A  smoke  screen  of  words  are  being 
used  to  cover  ukterlor  motives.  We  are  an- 
gered with  being  misrepresented  and  lied 
about.  We  cannot  accept  more  weak  ex- 
cuses Won't  the  people  of  the  United  States 
help  us  In  our  struggle  for  release  from  these 
bnas  chains? 

Signed  with  2SS  signatures.  Five  Hxmdred 
and  Fifth  UUttary  Police  Battalion,  APO  58. 
Vienna. 


Health  and  Plunder 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PXNIfSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  194S 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Recoud,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  Courier  of  Tuesday.  January  15, 
1946: 

HEALTH  AND  PLtTNnKB 

President  Tniman  again  is  demanding  that 
his  national  health  program  be  passed. 

Congress  had  tried  to  pigeonhole  the  pro- 
posal for  two  reaaoDfi.  The  first  is  that  It 
would  lead  to  the  socialization  of  medicine. 

The  otber  Is  the  extravagant  oast.  How 
much  the  plan  would  involve  no  one  can  say. 
Under  the  list  of  activities,  the  stiggest«l 
czar  of  medicine,  tbe  Surgeon  General,  might 
find  excu.se  for  laying  out  ten  to  twenty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year,  with  a  pay  roll  nm- 
nlng  into  millions  of  new  employees. 

Quite  aside  from  these  reasons  for  opposi- 
tion to  the  strongly  oommunifUc  scheme  of 
President  Truman,  there  la  another  which 
should  Interest  all  citizens  who  ore  concerned 
about  good  government. 

The  Wagner -Murray  tiealtb  bill  which  the 
President  finds  so  urgent  would  open  the 
door  to  the  biggest  political  racket  ever  In- 
vented. 

The  plcn  goes  much  further  than  the  mere 
nationalir-.ation  or  Eociaiisation  of  medicine. 
It  makes  the  professkms  of  medicine,  sur- 
gery and  dentistry,  as  well  as  the  allied  en- 
terprises of  research,  dispensaries,  schools 
and  hospitflLs,  subject  to  the  one-man  con- 
trol of  an  individtial  who  would  be  beyond 
the  power  of  Congreas.  States,  courts,  the 
medical  and  dental  profeasions,  arni  anyone 
else  involved. 

Tiiat  man  wotild  be  tbe  Surgeon  General, 
an  at-wLU  appointee  of  tbe  President,  ao- 


swerable  to  no  one.  He  would  In  effect  collect 
his  owu  taxes,  make  his  own  rales,  spend  tbe 
public's  money  according  to  bis  own  whim, 
punlsb  States  and  individuals  and  Institu- 
tions as  he  saw  fit — and,  as  a  crowning  touch 
of  Irony — alt  as  }utlge  to  review  his  own  acta. 

The  bill  Is  a  78-page  doctiment  which  is 
worth  careful  study.  Many  passages  on  first 
glance  appear  to  make  the  plan  a  Joint  State- 
Pederal  project,  to  provide  fair  yardsticks 
for  the  allocation  of  funds,  to  arrange  for 
appeals  and  reviewa.  to  give  the  profeasions  a 
voice  In  their  management,  and-  to  permit 
doctors  and  dentlsu  to  remain  tndepencftnt 
c(  the  Federal  wet-up. 

But  the  final  effect  o(  tbe  various  qualifi- 
cations and  Jokers  In  the  bill  Is  to  strip 
away  the  effectiveness  of  every  restraint  ap- 
parently placed  upon  the  Surgeon  General. 

Deallnc;  with  funds  which  do  not  come  to 
him  from  regular  congressional  appropria- 
tions, he  Is  independent  of  Congress.  It  Is 
provided  that  appeals  from  his  c'.cclsions  are 
to  be  heard  by  himself,  not  the  Judiciary. 
A.1  for  the  States,  he  sets  the  allocations  for 
each,  and  pays  or  withholds  them,  without 
having  to  answer  to  anyone  for  mistakes  or 
for  prejtidlce. 

The  methods  of  financing  appear  to  aeC  at 
defiance  the  whole  plan  of  the  Constitution 
that  Congreas  levy  the  taxes  and  disUlbuta 
the  public  funds.  A  direct  pay-roll  tax  would 
be  charged  at^inst  tbe  earnings  of  substan- 
tially all  employees,  and  this  money  would 
be  placed  in  a. new  subdivision  of  the  Na- 
tional Treasury— what  the  bill  «|1!«  a  sepa- 
rate account  to  be  known  as  the  personal 
hP'-lth  service  account. 

Tbe  account  could  be  augmented  by  Con- 
gress, if  it  wished:  but  once  In  the  Treasury. 
the  money  would  be  imder  the  sole  authority 
of  the  Svirtreon  General.  The  bill  provides 
that  he  would  draw  out  what  be  thought  he 
needed  every  3  months,  balaaoe  the  books  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  at  that  time 
report  to  Congress.  This  is  a  Fpcnd-as-you- 
go  procedure,  with  no  btidgat,  and  with  Con- 
gress being  advised  only  after  the  money 
was  gone. 

The  White  Houae  has  ivot  yet  explained 
how  this  plan  can  be  reoonciled  with  the 
Constitution,  which  says:  "No  money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law." 

Tbe  Surgeon  General  Is  empoweredito  set 
up  the  standards  by  wblch  those  who  share 
in  these  funds  expend  them.  The  standards 
do  not  have  to  be  uniform,  nor  do  they  have 
to  conform.  In  the  last  analysis,  to  any  other 
yardstick  than  the  official's  personal  opinion. 

He  can  give  hand  outs  '^o  hospitals  and 
medlctJ  schools  that  he  thinks  deserve  It. 
can  finance  various  kinds  of  research,  can 
make  agreements  with  hospitals — and  of 
course  can  wlthdmw  his  generosity  any  time 
liB  fails  to  get  cooperation. 

Repeated  many  times  In  the  bill  are  provi- 
sions for  ^he  Surgeon  General  to  take  over 
the  training  of  candidates  (or  the  Jobs  whleh 
vould  be  needed  to  carry  cut  the  health  pro- 
gram. Thts  au\horUy  makes  somewhat  silly 
the  statement  sometimes  h^rd  that  tJie 
Fedeml  plan  would  not  dictate  the  pay  roll 
In  States,  hospitals,  and  the  like. 

The  Surgeon  General's  power  over  those 
engnged  In  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
dentlrt'y  Is  Immense,  although  Indirect. 

In  the  first  place,  every  patient,  according 
to  t^c  bill.  18  to  be  handed  a  list  of  "ap- 
nroved"  doctors  and  dentlrtF.  snd.  If  he  Is 
going  to  reed  ho'ipltallKittnn.  of  hospitals 
and  slmll'ir  instit-'tlons.  He  could,  but 
protoaWy  wmildnt.  dlrrrgard  this  lift. 

But  not  if  he  seeks  the  srrvlccs  of  special- 
ists and  coTffUltants  Such  experts  can  only 
bs  used  if  they  are  on  the  approved  lift  of 
professional  men  who  hsve  sworn  In  with 
the  socialization  propram. 

Further,  the  Burjreon  General  Pxes  the  fees 
that  can  be  charged,  without  having  to  make 
thsm  uniform:  and  can  limit  the  number 
of  pstlents  whom  doctors  are  allowed  to  treat. 
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Qait^  aside  from  the  ■octaimtlon  of  medl- 
t  ds  la  too  much  authority  for  a  free 
to  pm  1&  one  pair  of  band*— no  mat- 
eager  Preaident  Trumaa  may  be  to 
diacecl  there. 
CO  lid  hardly  be  uld  that  the  prcTlalons 
I  »U1  would  compel  the  Surgeon  General 
a  political  racketeer.    But  atudy  of 
details  of   the   plan   makea   It   painfully 
that   nothing   In   the   bill   prevenu 
result. 


Surplus  Property  Problem  in 
Montana 


XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTA.MA 

IN  HHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIW 


Mr. 


Thursday  January  17.  1946 


MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
*r.  the  people  of  Montana  should 
tM  givjen  every  possible  coruslderation  in 
the  clflpoaal  of  surplus  property.  To 
date  ve  have  received  little  attention  In 
this  r  aspect  so.  in  behalf  of  Montana's 
citlzeiis.  I  liave  sent  the  following  letter 
Stuart  Ssrmuigton.  Chairman 
Surplus  Property  Administration: 

Housx  or  RxraasntTA-rnnES. 
ra»hi7i9tnn    D   C  .  Jantiary  17.  1944. 

BtVAVT    STMINOTOM, 

Cfiatrman.  Surplus  Property  Adminta- 
tration.  Washington.  D  C. 
DsAi  Mr.  Stmtngtom:  For  some  months 
Have  been  endeavoring  to  get  the  S\ir- 
pltu  r  roperty  Board  to  alaWlah  a  depot  for 
the  dl  ipoaal  of  stirplua  propaity  In  Montana 
for  rei  Identa  of  that  State.  As  you  can  well 
tmder  tand  it  Is  an  extremely  difficult  propo- 
fur  Montana  people  to  have  to  travel, 
thef  have  to.  to  places  like  Seattle.  Den- 
ver, and  Nebraska  In  order  to  look  over  ma- 
tartals  tn  which  they  are  Interested.  On 
ooeastiins   that   our   people   have   done   this. 
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^ound  that  the  surplus  property  In 
they  were  Interested  was  nothing  but 
consequently,  their  time  and  money 
both  lave  been  wasted. 
In  ifiy  opinion,  insult  has  been  added  to 
In  the  lack  of  oonaktaratlon  given 
Mcnta^  in  the  dlapaa«l  of  surplus  property 
I.  you  will  recall,  Montana  received  no 
during  the  war  anc<  suffered  a 
large  iecllne  of  population  because  of  thia. 
■owevrr.  Montana's  contribution  to  the  war 
ed  the  entire  Nation.  Insofar  aa  man- 
on  a  percentage  tMuils  was  concerned, 
and  wi  s  In  excess  of  65.000  Montana  men  and 
womeij  (out  of  a  population  of  450.000)  serv- 
the  various  branches  of  the  armed 
In  the  matter  of  bond  drivea.  Mon- 
tana l|d  the  entire  Nation  In  five  out  of  the 
seven  ilrlvee  and  flntehed  second  In  the  other 
In  the  matter  of  food  and  mineral 
priiductton  our  farmers  and  miners  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  waging  and  winning  of 
the  m  LT  and  on  theae  tMuea  alone,  though 
there  ire  others.  I  feel  that  we  merit  the  at- 
tentiQi  I  of  the  Surplua  Property  Board  to  this 
partlciiar  matter  For  the  past  4  weeks  I 
have  t  een  doing  my  otmoBt  to  get  the  Sur- 
plus P  tjperty  Boerd  to  Mad  a  ropreaenutlve 
to  Mo  itana  to  look  Into  the  situation  so 
that  y)u  could  be  made  fully  aware  of  the 
probiefi  which  confronts  us  out  there.  I 
like  to  urge  that  you  send  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Surpltis  Property  Board  to 
Mmta  la  ao  ttaatav  pooplo  eould  be  given 
•very  naalblo  osMldoratlOB  and  our  needs 
ye  attended  to  on  the  basis  at  pauity 
with  tie  reet  of  the  Nation,  Thu  Is  a  eery 
situation  becauae  there  are  needa  for 


such  things  as  Jeepa.  fire  trucks,  surplus 
clothing  equipment,  sheets,  etc..  In  which  our 
people.  sapsdaUy  our  veterans,  are  Inlralod 
and  I  feel,  therefor  \  that  it  would  bo  to  ttis 
best  interest  of  twth  the  Surpllli 
Board  and  the  people  of  tbo  Slato  of 
tana  to  aend  an  inveatlgator  out  to  the  State 
for  the  ptirpose  of  meeting  with  Montana 
citlzena  so  that  this  matter  could  be  settled 
in  a  way  which  would  give  my  State  a  fair 
deal.  I  should  appreciate  your  doing  what 
you  could  about  this  at  your  very  earliest 
convenience. 

Must  cloae  now,   but  with   best   personal 
wtshea.  I  am 

Sincerely  yoursu  ' 


Walter  Uppnuiui  on  Fact  Rnriinf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  YOORHIS 

or  CALircnmiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  clearest  arguments 
which  I  have  yet  read  in  favor  of  the 
proposal  that  Congress  authorize  by  law 
the  setting  up  of  fact-finding  bodies  in 
connection  with  important  labor  dis- 
putes Is  contained  in  the  column  of 
Walter  Lippmann  appearing  in  the 
papers  on  January  15. 

I  include  it  with  my  remarks  here- 
with: 

TooAT  Aim  Touoaaow 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

sraxius :  oifx  clsax  tbino  to  do 

The  board  In  the  General  Motors  strike 
has.  It  seems  to  me.  made  one  thing  quite 
clear.  It  la  that  fact  finding  can  be  done 
effectively  without  the  Ulmmings  which 
unions  and  management  have  objected  to  In 
the  Prealdent's  proposal  of  December  3.  Mr. 
Uoyd  K.  Garrison  and  his  associates  found 
the  facts  that  needed  to  be  found  without 
examining  the  company's  books  and  without 
Impoaing  a  cooling-off  period  on  labor. 

These  trimmings  raiae  issues  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  fact  finding  aa  such— 
for  labor  the  right  to  strike,  for  management 
the  right  of  privacy  In  a  system  of  private 
competitive  enterprise  They  could  and  they 
should  t>e  separated  out  and  coosMorod  sep- 
arately For  the  purpoae  of  fact  lading  is 
to  induce  labor  and  management  to  agree — 
the  purpoae  of  the  trimminga  ta  to  coerce 
them  into  agreement. 

There  Is  nr  certain  reason  for  thinking 
that  indirect  coercion  of  the  kind  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  would  be  successful  even  if  it 
1.  desirable.  But  there  is  no  doubt  whstever 
that  fact  finding,  as  Mr.  Garrison  and  hU 
assocUtes  have  practiced  It.  la  desirable  and 
necessary.  The  trimmings  call  for  a  thor- 
ough debate,  whereas  Congress  could  without 
hesitation  and  delay  give  legialatlve  approval 
to  fact  finding  as  such— since  that  would 
mean  only  that  It  was  giving  its  moral  sup- 
port to  something  which  the  President  has 
the  power  to  do  anyway. 

Those  who  point  out  thst  Mr  C  E  Wilson 
has  rejected  the  t>oard's  recommendattona 
and  that  the  strike  continues  should  ask 
themselves  what  reason  they  \  ave  for  know- 
ing that  Mr.  WUsoD  would  have  given  In  if 
his  books  had  been  opened  or  that  Mr  Reu- 
iher  could  have  kept  the  men  cool  If  iheie 
had  been  a  compulsory  cooling -off  period. 
There  Is.  in  other  words,  no  certainty  that 
the  trimmings  would  acoo'^pllsh  bv  Indlrec- 
Uon  what  no  one  would,  in  an  Industry  like 
the   autonM>blle.   think   ol   doing   directly— 


namely,  to  forbid  strikes  and  to  sutwtltute 
oompulsory  srbttratlon  and  the  fixing  of 
wages  by  law 

Industries  wbere  Interruption  ot  service  Is 
Intolerable  to  the  community  may  require 
this — for  example,  utilities  and  communtca> 
tlons.  They  should  not  t>e  lumped  together, 
as  the  President  did.  with  "stee!.  automo* 
bllea.  avlaUoo.  and  mining."  where  stoppskges, 
though  Inconvenient  and  costly,  do  not  af- 
fect immediately  the  health  and  security  of 
the  community.  What  would  be  sound  pub- 
lic policy  for  the  vital  industries  should  not 
be  confused  with  what  would  t>e  sound  (or 
industries  that  are  merely  big  and  important. 
The  Railway  Labor  Act  has  worked — on  the 
railways,  which  are  Government -regulated 
monopollea:  it  doea  not  follow  at  all  that  it 
would  work  for  automobiles  and  stcol.  wbtch 
are  privately  managed  and  In  consldorablo 
degree  competitive. 

It  Is  for  these  unreglmented  industries 
that  fact-finding  as  such  Is  the  first  necea- 
sary  measure  to  promote  industrlsl  peace. 
What  does  fact-finding  do,  as  Messrs  Garri- 
son. Milton  Eisenhower,  and  Stacy  have  prac- 
ticed 4t?  It  does  not  unearth  new  and  hid- 
den facts.  It  does  not  find  farts.  It  takes 
the  facts  as  they  are  alleged  to  be  by  man- 
agement and  by  the  unions  It  then  com- 
pares these  partisan  allegations,  analyzes 
them,  screens  them,  refines  them,  deflates 
them,  and.  If  I  may  say  so,  delouses  ihem. 
Then  It  measures  them  by  established  stand- 
ards of  public  policy  and  makes  a  public  re- 
port which  says  what  these  men,  chosen  be- 
cause they  are  dlsintereated  and  rational, 
think  would  be  the  reasonable  settlement  if 
all  the  exaggeration  and  the  propagahda 
were  squeezed  out  of  the  argument. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  wishes  to 
be  rational,  who  means  to  be  ralr.  who  prefers 
information  to  dope  and  proof  to  demo- 
goguery.  cannot  want  fact-finding  of  this 
kind. 

It  u  indeed  a  necessity  where  collective 
bargaining  Involvea  great  numbers  of  work- 
Ingmen.  stockholders,  and  customers.  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Reuther  might  as  well  admit 
It.  They  are  supposed  to  be  bargaining. 
But  let  no  one  think  that  bargaining  aa  they 
do  It  Is  like  bargaining  In  a  horse  trade  or 
over  the  sale  of  a  piece  of  real  estate.  In 
ordinary  commercial  bargaining  the  seller 
and  the  buyer  make  bids  snd  offers  one  to 
the  other  They  do  not  buy  newspaper  ad- 
vertising space,  run  high-power  propaganda 
machines,  to  convince  Tom.  Dick,  snd  Hsrry 
th«t  the  horse  Is  s  thoroughbred  and  not  a 
spavined  nag,  or  that  the  seller  U  a  hold-up 
man  and  the  buyer  a  greedy  monster. 

But  in  large-acale  collective  bargaining 
this  U  just  what  happens.  Mr  Wilson  and 
Mr  Reuther  do  not  bargain  only  with  each 
other;  they  spend  lartje  sums  of  money  and 
no  end  of  ingenuity.  Ulklng  to  Tom.  Dick, 
and  Harry  about  the  proposed  deal.  Why? 
Because  they  know  perfectly  well  that  their 
bargaining  power  depends  upon  Tom.  Dick, 
and  Harry.  Neither  believes  what  so  many 
Ideologists  and  doctrinaires  pretend  to  be- 
lieve: that  without  public  support  the  own- 
ers can  in  fact,  though  theoretically  they 
have  the  right,  shut  up  shop,  or  thst  the 
employees  can  strike  indefinitely.  Both  Mr. 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Reuther  have  large  con- 
stituencies, and  their  power  to  refuse  to 
agree  Is,  aa  they  know  perfectly  well,  depend- 
ent on  how  long  and  how  enthu.<ttastlcally 
they  can  keep  their  constituents  In  line. 
That  Is  why  they  do  not  merely  bargain 
across  the  table  but  use  the  printing  press 
and  the  microphone  to  addreas  the  public. 

That  being  the  case,  it  would  be  foolish 
for  the  public.  Including  editors,  broadcast- 
ers, and  commentators,  to  submit  meekly  to 
being  deluged  by  unverified  Information  and 
prejudiced  argument  They  must  have  some 
protection  against  the  fine  art  pt  bamt>oocIe- 
ment  and  some  way  -since  they  have  other 
things  to  do  besides  reading  about  General 
Motors— of  not  wasting  their  time  trying  to 
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decide  which  public  relations  expert  Is  pull- 
ing their  leg. 

That  is  what  fact  finding  of  the  Garrison 
type  can  do.  It  is  considerable.  No  doubt 
it  Is  not  everything  that  needs  to  be  done 
before  there  Is  IndTistrtal  peace  and  all  men 
are  brothers.  But  It  Is  one  thing  that  can 
be  done  at  once  which  will  at  leusi  introduce 
the  element  of  reason  into  Indusuial  dis- 
putes, and  enable  men  to  act.  If  not  as  loving 
brothers,  at  least  as  rational  human  beings. 

There  U  no  telling  what  greater  wisdom 
we  might  not  hope  to  achieve  once  we 
decided  that  to  t>egin  acting  rationally  was 
the  way  to  go  about  It. 


A  Social  Creed  for  All  Americans — 
PariU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNrrecncn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mi^  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  on  the  very  sig- 
nificant and  moving  program  reported 
by  the  Methodi.<!t  Church  Department  of 
Christian  Social  Relations  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
a  special  importance  attaches  to  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  elimination 
of  Jim  Crow  practices  within  the 
church  itself  and  in  the  community  ac- 
tivities of  church  members. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one  ob- 
jective in  the  ultimate  aim  of  building  a 
peaceful  world,  the  rooting -out  of  racial 
discrimination  and  prejudice  is  essential 
to  true  understanding.  Here  again  is  a 
program  to  which  all  American  women  of 
good  will  can  give  thoughtful  considera- 
tion. 

armaAL  BEcoMtaNnAnoN 

(For  reference  to  the  General  Conference 
Commission  to  Study  Race  Relutions  m 
the  Methodist  Church.  December  1,  1945) 
The  statement  adopted  by  this  department 
In  1943  and  published  in  Actlvitieb  for  1944 
Is  recalled  because  of  Its  present  relevance. 
••Racial  tensions  and  anti-Semitism  have  In- 
creased during  the  past  year.  The  treatment 
of  minorities  in  America  has  been  a  constant 
embarrassment  to  the  United  States  in  the 
present  world  conflict.  If  this  country  is  to 
take  Its  place  of  leadership  in  planning  for 
peace  and  in  the  postwar  world  there  must 
be  a  closer  relation  between  the  theory  and 
practice  of  democracy  Likewise  the  church 
by  the  nature  of  its  faith  is  constrained  to 
become  more  adequately  Christian  in  Its  own 
practice.  It  is  deadening  to  the  effqjt  to 
achieve  brotherhood  to  assume  that  we  have 
It  when  It  has  not  yet  l>een  achieved.  The 
jivladicUonal  organization  of  our  church 
tacitly  accepts  the  principle  of  segregation. 
Methodist  women  have  an  obligation  to 
stimulate  within  the  church  an  increasing 
awareness  of  the  contradiction  bftween  our 
Christian  Ideals  and  our  plan  of  organiza- 
tion* 

This  statement  clearly  emphasizes  objec- 
tives that  are  Immediately  Imperative  and 
practicable  and  objectives  that  will  Involve 
long-range  planning  and  gradual  realization. 
Certain  actions  of  the  general  conference  of 
1944  similarly  emphasize  immediate  and 
long-range  objectives. 

The  general  conierenct  of  1944  urged  "the 
active  participation  of  our  churches  •  •  • 
in  the  preparaiicn  of  communities  to  wel- 
come   and    assimilate    Japanese    Americans 


from  the  relocation  centers"  (The  Discipline, 
par.  2015  p.  571).  The  church  can  best  im- 
plement tills  wiah  of  the  general  conference 
by  welcoming  and  assimilating  Japanese 
Americans  into  Its  membership  and  fellcw- 
shlp  in  already  established  local  congrega- 
tions. 

The  fluidity  of  the  situation  now  existing 
encourages  the  inclusion  of  people  of  vary- 
ing race  and  cultural  heritage  in  the  active 
fellowship  of  our  churches.  To  do  so  will 
enrich  the  churches  and  convincingly  dem- 
onstrate their  basically  spiritual  character. 
It  is  for  Csucasian  and  Japanese  Methodists 
together  to  make  this  venture  of  faith  in 
building  a  genuinely  Christian  fellowship  in 
the  local  church 

There  are  noteworthy  instances  In  which 
Japanese  and  Caucasian  ministers  are  effec- 
tively a«soclat«l  in  the  pastorates  ol  Meth- 
odist churches.  We  urge  the  exploration  and 
pioneering  of  ways  for  a  larger  and  more 
varied  use  of  Japanese  Methodists  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  church. 

The  general  conference  also  expressed  Its 
deelre  for  "the  ultimate  elimination  of  ra- 
cial discrimination  wlihln  the  Methodist 
Church  "  It  accordingly  asked  "the  Council 
of  Bishops  to  create  •  -  •  a  commission 
to  consider  afresh  the  relations  of  all  races 
Included  In  the  membership  of  The  Meth- 
odist Church  and  to  report  to  the  General 
Conference  of  1948  "  It  specified  that  "the 
members  of  this  commission"  would  de- 
slraDly  include  "'the  most  complete  repre- 
sentations of  all  racial  groups  possible"  (The 
Discipline,  par    2015,  p.  570). 

Since  the  Negro  Is  the  largest  minority 
group  In  the  Nation  and  tn  our  church,  their 
assimilation  has  supreme  importance.  The 
shift  in  population  makes  practicable  and 
Imperative  new  patterns  of  church  life  and 
administration 

We  urge  that  every  such  occasion  be  uti- 
lized for  the  assimilation  of  Latin  Americans, 
American  Indians.  Orientals,  and  Negroes 
into  notiracial  congregations  and  confer- 
ences. 

We  believe  that  the  future  p*ttem  of  the 
Methodist  Chivch  should  be  based  on  Jesus* 
teachings  of  brotherhood,  and  we  plead  for 
the  ultimate  Integration  of  racial  groups 
Into  the  membership  and  fellowship  of  our 
total  church. 

With  this  goal  in  view  we  urge  that  wher- 
ever posaible  work  should  be  carried  on 
across  racial  lines.  Such  action  Is  Illustrated 
in  the  demobilization  workshops  of  the  de- 
partment of  Christian  social  relations  and 
local  church  activities,  which  were  success- 
fully conducted  in  New  Orleans.  Atlanta. 
E>etroit,  Louisville,  and  on  a  district  basis  in 
Georgia. 

Methodist  history  furnishes  heartening 
examples  of  the  incorporation  of  foreign-lan- 
guage groups  into  the  fellowship  of  local 
churches  and  annual  conferences  Our 
faith  encourages  us  to  ICKjk  toward  a  similar 
Incorporation  of  all  groups  into  a  Christian 
fellowship,  where  race  does  not  determine 
the  pattern  of  participation.  Only  so  can 
the  Methodist  Church  of  the  future  bear  its 
moet  effective  witness  for  Christ  among  the 
racially  diverse  popxilations  of  our  Nation 
and  of  the  world. 


Draft  Rejection  Fallacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  RtccRD.  I  Include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  upon  the  subject  Dralt 
Rejection  Fallacy: 

UBAFT    aXJBCnON   FAIXACT 

President  Tnunan's  citation  of  draft  re- 
jections as  a  compelling  reason  for  the  In- 
troduction of  compulsory  sickness  Insurauce 
in  the  United  States  loses  its  plavislblllty  on 
comparison  with  draft  rejections  in  Britain 
where  this  insurance  prevails. 

In  his  message  recommending  Government 
medical  care  insurance,  the  Preaident  said. 
"The  number  of  those  rejected  for  military 
service  was  about  30  percent  of  all  those 
examined." 

But  In  Great  Britain,  which  has  had  com- 
pulsory sickness  insurance  since  191 '.  the 
draft  rejections  were  far  higher.  How  they 
ran  Is  indicated  In  the  published  annual  re- 
ports on  the  British  Army.  Rejectious  for 
the  10  years  ending  with  1036  are  svuilaMe 
In  the  annual  report  for  that  year. 

During  all  the  10  years,  677  515  were  served 
with  notice  papers  and  400.775  were  rejected, 
or  59  percent. 

Even  allowing  generoiuly  for  the  effecu  of 
a  lower  standard  of  living.  If  Britain,  after  26 
jears  of  sickness  Insurance,  had  a  rejection 
rate  practically  twice  that  ^f  America,  there 
seems  to  be  little  argument  In  the  draft  re- 
jections for  socialized   medicine. 


Open  Letter  to  Mr.  Byrnes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

OF  M«W   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 

Thursday.  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Congres.s  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Oneonta  Star.  Oneonta, 
N.  Y..  entitled  "Open  Letter  to  Mr. 
Byrnes"  written  by  Mr.  Wilmer  E.  Bresee 
as  guest  editorial  writer.  The  editorial 
follows; 

OPEN-  LETTZa  TO  MR.  BTXNES 

(As  guest  editorial  writer,  the  Star  this 
morning  presents  Wilmer  E.  Bresee.  second 
vice  president  of  the  Oneonta  Department 
Store,  who  has  WTltten  an  open  letter  to 
Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes.  Each  writer 
Is  given  the  widest  latitude,  and  his  views 
do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the 
Star.) 

(By  Wilmer  E.  Bresee) 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  George  E.  Sokolsky's 
article  on  the  recent  Moscow  Conference,  and 
I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  for  Americans 
to  make  their  viewpoint  known  to  the  Stats 
Department. 

As  a  veteran  of  World  War  n,  I  have 
watched  vrtth  a  growing  feeling  of  concern 
the  many  indications  that  we,  as  a  Nation, 
are  prepared  to  give  up  our  Insistence  on 
many  of  the  policies  first  expressed  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt'  in  the  Atlantic  Charter:  and  I 
think  that  I  am  Justified  as  a  citizen  and  a 
veteran  in  registering  my  personal  objeciion 
to  any  background  steps  away  from  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  bringing  freedom  and 
equality  to  all  peoples  of  the  /orld  under 
the  United   Natinos  Organization. 

My  paitlcular  mterest  In  the  problems  of 
the  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Eist  Indies  stems 
from  the  fact  that  for  2  yef.rs  I  was  an  en- 
listed instructor  and  interpreter  In  the  Chi- 
nese training  program  of  the  United  States 
Army  Air  Force.  My  work  brought  me  into 
close  personal  contact  with  the  Chinese  Air 
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In  the  United  States,  receiving  training 

program.    Wblle  working  with  these 

who.  I  believe,  represent  the  finest  ele- 

m    China    today.    I    was    frequently 

as  to  the  policy  of  the  United  States 

r^ard  to  the  freedom  of  the  peoples  of 

Java.    Sumatra,    and    other    colonial 

from  the  old  Etiropean  colonial  sys- 
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earned  that  our  Chinese  allies  feel  a 
cultural  and  racial  bond  with  these  peo- 
They  bitterly  resent  the  colonial  sys- 
wlth  Its  policy  of  exploitation  and  up- 
lon  of  native  groups.  They  look  to  the 
Unlded  States  for  enlightened  leadership  to 
this  situation  and  to  guarantee  the  right 

-government  to  all  colored  rac«;s. 

I^now  that,  on  VJ-day.  our  prestige  among 

people  stood  at  an  all-time  high.     It 

unfortunate.  Indeed,  that  we  now  seem  to 

tftcltly  and  actively  giving  our  approval 

reestablUhment  of   the   prewar   status 

in  the  colonial  areas  I  have  mentioned. 

.  I  believe.  Is  a  t>etrayal  of  the  Ideals  for 

wht^h    Americans   fought   in   World   War   n. 

for  which  Americans  have  fought  and 

for  centuries. 

la  not  yet  too  late  for  the  United  States 
a  position  in  regard  to  these  matters, 
will   Justify   and   enhance   the   respect 
friendship  which  the  people  of  Asia  have 
shoi^n  us. 

H  iwever.  if  we  persist  In  our  present  policy 
defending  England.  Holland,  and  France 
1  heir  colonial  claims,  and  bai-tering  the 
s  of  other  nations  for  doubtful  Russian 
upbort.  we  will  forfeit  the  friendship  of  all 
native  peoples  of  Asia  and  create  a  block 
c  aemies  that  will  some  day  rise  to  destroy 
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111  is  your  high  privilege.  Mr  Byrnes,  to  be 
enti  uated  by  the  American  people,  through 
their  President,  with  the  decisions  that  will 
met  n  freedom  and  democracy  or  serfdom  and 
oppression  for  millions  of  colonial  {}eoples. 

making  these  decisions,  millions  of  vet- 
srass  of  World  War  II  are  hoping  that  you 
win  remember  the  Ideals  for  which  they 
loui  ;ht 


^mvets  Promote  Veterans'  Hospital 
EducatioQkl  Proj^ram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
llf  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESKNTATIViS 

Thursdau.  January  17.  1946 

Hr.  PRICE  of  UlinoLs.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the 
ID.  I  want  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  fcongratuiate  the  American  Veterans 
of  IVorld  War  II  on  the  effective  work 
the  r  are  doing  in  behalf  of  disabled  vet- 
era  IS.  This  new  group  of  war  veterans 
rapidly  making  their  presence  felt  In 
sections  of  the  country  and  recently 
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have  formed  several  active  chapters  In 
the  Twenty -second  Congressional  Dls- 
trlc  t  oi  lUinols. 

At  Granite  City.  111.,  a  new  chapter  of 
A.m»eLs  has  been  taking  the  lead  In  as- 
sist ng  returning  veterans  to  cope  with 
Um  hntwing  shortage.  They  have  gone 
Bbcnt  the  matter  in  a  logical  way  by 
conducting  a  city- wide  survey  among 
veterans  to  actually  determine  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  situation  and  by  stimu- 
latiig    local    Interest    in    the    problem 


/ 


through  cooperation  of  the  Granite  City 
Press-Record. 

I  include  herewith  a  statement  from 
the  national  legislative  director  of  the 
Amvets  which  bears  on  one  of  the  recent 
accomplishments  of  the  organization  in 
the  interest  of  the  disabled  veteran: 

AMTKTS  Wnf  AmOVAL  ON  BOaRTAL  DTJCATTONAL 
PLAIf   rOB   DISABLSO  vsmLAm 

(By  J.  H.  Leib.  national  legislative  director, 
Amvets) 

LMt  September  a  veteran  who  had  con- 
tracted TB  while  in  the  service  of  his  country 
came  to  this  writer  with  a  very  pitiful  case. 
Prior  to  his  enlistment  In  the  United  States 
Army  this  veteran  was  studying  law  at  one 
of  the  eastern  universities.  The  war  abruptly 
ended  his  formal  education  like  It  has  done 
to  so  many  others. 

Upon  discharge  frcm  the  armed  forces — 
however — this  veteran  was  ordered  to  a  TB 
veterans'  hospital  for  further  treatment. 
The  boy  was  heartsick  t>ecause  he  could  not 
return  to  college  and  complete  his  education 
now  that  his  war  service  was  over. 

It  was  while  discussing  his  dilemma  that 
an  Idea  popp€d  up — why  not  ask  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  adopt  a  program  to 
give  disabled  veterans  correspondence  courses 
while  hospitalized  for  lengthy  periods. 

So  a  letter  was  sent  to  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration recommending  such  a  plan.  etc.. 
and  attached  herewith  is  the  reply  received. 
It  is  also  further  suggested  that  the  VA 
take  under  consideration  setting  up  class- 
rooms In  its  hospitals  whereby  direct  teach- 
ing can  be  undertaken 

The  letter  in  which  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration announces  that  It  will  adopt  such  a 
program  follows: 

VrmiANS'  ADMINISmATTOK. 

Washington.  D.  C.  January  12.  t946. 
AuExicAN  VrncBANS  or  Woai-o  Was  II. 
Waatiington.  D.  C. 

Deab  Sw;  Thank  you  very  much  Indeed 
for  your  kind  letter  of  October  4.  1945.  ralS' 
ing  a  question  about  correspondence  courses 
to  be  taken  while  hospitalized  in  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital.  Reply  to 
your  letter  has  t)een  delayed  pending  pro- 
gram developments. 

We  certainly  agree  with  you  that  where 
a  veteran  la  to  spend  a  considerable  period 
of  time  in  the  hospiUl  he  should  be  enabled 
to  pursue  his  education.  Accordingly,  ar- 
raB(«Bsnts  are  being  made  wberetiy  cor- 
respondence cottfses  may  bt  offered  to  hos- 
pitaliasd  veterans  in  Veteratu'  Administra- 
tion hospitals  as  occupational  therapy,  with- 
out charge  against  entitlement  under  Public 
Law  No.  34fl  or  Public  Law  No  16.  It  Is  hoped 
that  these  arrangements  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted and  that  the  hospitals  located 
throughout  the  United  Stats*  wUl  be  able  to 
offer  veterans  the  corrsapondsoes  Instruction 
of  their  choice. 

In  the  meantime.  If  you  are  a  patient  in 
a  Veterans'  Administration  h<^pltal  and  will 
advise  this  ofBce  as  to  where  you  are — in  what 
hospital  of  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon — we 
shall  be  glad  to  see  if  we  can  give  you  special 
attention  In  the  way  of  making  available  to 
you  the  correspondence  course  which  you  de- 
sire. We  shall  request  the  regional  ofBce  to 
send  a  vocattonsl  adTlsor  to  assist  you  In 
deciding  what  course  to  undertake  so  as  best 
to  tif  up  your  study  while  in  the  hospital 
with  <iiat  which  you  nu.y  pitfsue  when  you 
get  out  of  the  hospital. 

We  are  glad  to  have  had  your  letter,  and 
trust  that  we  shall  hear  from  you  further 
and  that  we  will  be  able  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H.  V.  Srni.iNG. 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  and  Edu- 
cation. 


Improvement  in  Medical  Care 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NKSaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVia 

Thursday.  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recdrd. 
I  include  the  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Baltimore  Sun.  written  by 
Piancis  F.  Beime.  on  the  subject  of  im- 
provement in  medical  care : 

IMPROVEMENT    IN    MEDICAL    CAKE 

Those  who  are  agitating  for  an  elaborate 
federally  controlled  national  health  program, 
such  as  that  proposed  by  President  Truman 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  lay  great  stress 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  existing  system. 
They  thereby  create  the  impression  tha :  in- 
dividual States  ard  communities  have  filled 
to  solve  the  Nation's  health  problem,  and 
that  therefore  It  is  time  for  the  Federal  3ov- 
ernment  to  take  over  the  Job 

In  making  that  assumption  they  Ignoit;  an 
Impressive  movement  looking  toward  im- 
proved health  care  that  is  now  showln|{  In- 
tense activity  throughout  the  country.  It  la 
a  movement  not  inspired  from  above  but.  Ini- 
tiated by  the  communities  It  is  not  revo- 
lutionary, but  a  continuation  of  a  health  pro- 
gram that  has  been  going  on  for  years.  It  is 
what  used  to  be  called  typically  Amerlccn,  In 
that  It  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  help  themselves  Instead  of  waltin;;  for 
somebody  else  to  help  them.   " 

Recently  there  was  presented  In  these  col- 
umns a  sumnuu-y  of  the  health  care  now 
available  to  the  people  of  Maryland. 
Though  it  contained  an  impressive  list  of 
medical  services  that  have  been  established, 
it  also  showed  clearly  that  our  local  mrdlcal 
authorities  are  aware  of  its  many  gapi  and 
are  taking  steps  to  fill  them.  But.  It  might 
be  argued.  Maryland,  with  its  two  medical 
schools  in  Baltimore,  and  Its  wealth  of 
expert  advice,  is  exceptional  in  seeking  to  fill 
the  gaps  In  medical  care.  Inquiry,  hov/ever. 
reveals  that  what  is  happening  here  Is  merely 
part  of  a  broader  movement. 

No  complete  and  accurate  survey  ol  this 
Nation-wide  movement  has  been  mad(.  In 
fact,  such  a  stuvey  would  t>e  well-nigh  Im- 
possible, since  statistics  are  out  of  date  be- 
fore they  can  be  assembled.  While  some 
important  programs  may  be  overlooked, 
enough  information  can  be  presented  to  give 
an  indication  of  the  nature  and  variety  of 
the  movement. 

For  example.  Maryland  has  made  a  survey 
of  medical  care  in  the  counties  and  is  com- 
pleting one  for  Baltimore.  But  Maryland  is 
not  alone  Alabama.  Georgia,  and  North 
Can^lna  also  have  made  or  are  making  simi- 
lar lorveys.  and  the  North  Carolina  I^egis- 
lature  recently  appropriated  $100,000  for  a 
continuation  of  the  program.  Virginii  has 
sp|X>lnted  a  medical  commission  to  study 
the  Bute's  needs.  In  New  York  State  the 
Malller  conunlttec.  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature, has  been  at  work  for  several  yean 
making  surveys  cf  medical  care  in  the  :oun- 
tles  upon  which  to  t>ase  a  State -wide  pro- 
gram. Several  other  commissions.  app(  inted 
by  the  Governor,  are  studying  other  (bases 
of  medical  rare.  In  New  Jersey  a  g'-neral 
advisory  committee  is  working  out  pla  is  for 
the  integration  of  all  health  services. 

More  widely  distributed  are  the  hrspital 
surveys,  sponsored  some  years  ago  by  the 
American  Hospitals  Aasoclation  and  re-:ently 
stimulated  by  the  bUl  now  before  Coigress 
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providing  au  appropriation  for  hospital  con- 
struction. These  surveys  are  not  concerned 
alone  with  coustructlon.  In  modern  medl- 
osl  practice  the  hospiUl  Is  an  indispensable 
factor  In  all  health  work.  In  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  such  surveys  must  include  exist- 
ing facilities  and  a  program  of  future  needs. 
In  fact,  they  vlrttially  constitute  a  State- 
wide health  survey.  At  the  latest  report  22 
States  were  actually  making  such  surveys 
and  most  of  the  others  were  planning  to 
do  so. 

Another  part  of  the  picture  Involves  the 
activity  of  private  foundations.  They  are, 
for  example,  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  which 
has  labored  to  raise  the  health  standards  of 
seven  rural  counties  In  Michigan;  the  Bing- 
ham Associates  Fund,  which  has  linked  med- 
ical care  in  Maine  and  certain  c>ther  rural 
communities  with  the  New  England  Health 
Center  In  Boston,  and  the  Commonwealth 
Pimd.  which  is  making  a  similar  experUnent 
in  the  Rochester  (N.  Y  )  area.  From  the 
Middle  West  come  reports  of  th»  Great 
Plains  Health  Council,  with  subsidiary  coun- 
cils in  North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana, 
Nebraska.  Wyoming,  and  Kansas,  cooperat- 
ing to  solve  the  health  problems  of  that  vast 
area. 

Here.  then,  are  some  of  the  evidences  of 
the  local  strivings  to  provide  Improved  medi- 
cal care.  But  when  the  provision  for  Im- 
proved care  has  been  made,  the  next  ques- 
tion of  vital  Importance,  to  the  hospitals  and 
medical  profession,  as  well  as  to  the  patients. 
Is  how  it  is  to  be  paM  tor.  President  Tru- 
man recommended  compulsory  medical-care 
insurance.  It  is  Interesting  to  see  how  far 
the  American  people  have  gore  on  their 
own  initiative  in  providing  voluntary  In- 
surance. 

Consider,  first,  hospital  care  "jone.  In  this 
field  the  Blue  Cross  plan  of  instn-ance  is  out- 
standing because  of  its  sudden  and  phenom- 
enal growth.  Elpht  years  ago  It  had  a  mem- 
bership of  800.000.  Today  membership  In 
the  many  State  and  local  Blue  Crof^  plans  is 
approaching  21,000.000.  with  new  members 
being  added  at  the  rat*  of  70.000  a  week. 
The  Blue  Cross  Is  now  operating  in  45  States. 

Local  Blue  Cross  plans  do  not.  as  a  rule. 
Include  that  important  Item,  the  doctor's 
bill.  But  in  some  localities  they  are  experi- 
menting with  the  possibilities:  and  right  here 
In  MsrylaiKl  the  Blue  Cross  was  authorized  to 
do  so  by  the  last  legislature.  And  there  are 
other  plans  that  do  There  are  today  In- 
dustrlul  plans.  medlcal-s(x:lety  plans,  private- 
group  clinics,  consumer -sponsored  plans 
(fraternal,  union,  cooperative,  etc  )  and  gov- 
ernmental plans.  Contracts  phow  wide  vari- 
ations. Doctors',  surgeons',  dental  and  hos- 
pital fees  appear,  aome  or  all  of  which  are 
paid  In  whole  or  In  part.  The  number  of 
individuals  included  In  these  prepayment 
organisations  is  estimated  at  from  4.6bo.OOO 
to  6.000.000.  The  number  of  ndlviduals  in 
the  United  States  who  carry  some  form  of 
health  Insurance  has  been  estimated  as  high 
as  29.000.000. 

Especially  significant  are  the  State  and 
county  medical  society  plans,  since  the  medi- 
cal societies  have  been  for  the  mf>st  part 
opposed  to  the  Federal  progtam.  and  since 
the  average  individual  is  eligible  for  them. 
Willingness  of  the  doctors  to  cooperate  pro- 
vides an  alternative.  In  1943  medical-so- 
ciety plans  covered  042.000  persons.  By  last 
October  1  tlie  membership  had  Jumped  to 
over  2.000.000.  Conspicuous  has  been  the 
growth  In  Michigan,  with  a  membership  of 
MS.S32  and  3.648  partldpatli^  physicians,  or 
fl8  percent  of  the  membership  of  the  medical 
society  Bitassacbusettt)  ulao  Is  outstanding 
with  16S.0OO  members,  more  than  double 
the  number  in  the  previous  year. 

In  these  varied  programs  is  found  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  widespread  consciousness 
of  the  need  for  better  medical  care  looking  to 
the  ulUmate  goal  of  adequate  care  for  all. 
Some  of  the  program.s  may  fail,  for  this  Is  a 
typical  American  approach  to  a  problem  by 


the  trial -and-error  method.  But  where  one 
succeeds  other  communities  will  be  prompt 
to  adopt  it  to  their  needs.  Whatever  may 
come  out  of  it.  we  may  be  sure  that  health 
care  wUl  be  far  better  than  any  we  have 
known  before. 

Should  this  movement  be  Ignored  and  dis- 
carded before  we  learn  what  it  can  do? 
Should  we  abandon  this  richly  varied  experi- 
mental ai^Hxmch  for  a  set  ol  alluring  blue- 
prints? That  is  what  the  advocatee  of  a 
comprehensive  scheme  of  tax-supported 
medical  care.  centraUy  administered  by  the 
Federal  Government,  are  asking  ua  to  do. 
They  are  asking  the  country  to  throw  away  a 
sysUm  of  medical  care  which  despite  many 
defects  is  fundamentally  sound,  and  v.hlch 
Is  stzbject  to  constant  Improvement  as  ex- 
perience points  the  way,  lor  an  entire  new 
and  untried  plan. 


Petrillo  Baa  on  Foreign  Mu&ic  May  Be 
Last  Straw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  ROGERS 

OF   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday,  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  ray  re- 
marks in  tiie  Record,  I  include  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Roch- 
ester Times-Union.  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
under  date  of  December  29, 1945: 

PmULLO   BAN    ON    rOKFTCN    MXrSIC    MAT    BE    LAST 

straw' 

How  long,  oh  Petrillo,  wlU  you  abuse  our 
patience! 

The  latest  ukase  of  the  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Musicians  is  that  Ameri- 
can radio  stations  shall  stop  broadcasting 
musical  programs  originatiug  in  any  foreign 
country  except  Canada — where  the  AFM  has 
oi^aniaed  the  musicians. 

This  order,  addressed  to  radio  stations  and 
networks  by  James  C.  Petrillo  as  AFM  presi- 
dent, does  not  have  the  fluaucial  Importance 
to  stations  that  some  other  demands  have 
carried.  Most  broadcasts  of  foreign  music 
are  on  a  sustaining  basis,  that  is,  unspon- 
sored. 

Tet  the  prohibition  of  broadcasts  of  music 
originatLng  in  other  countries  is  particularly 
offensive  at  this  time,  when  it  is  i>o  earnestly 
desired  to  establisli  closer  relaUous  with  the 
natior.s  of  the  world. 

Mr.  PetrlUo  speaks  as  one  having  author- 
ity. If  bis  demands  are  disobeyed,  be  can 
and  will  order  AFM  members  to  refuse  to 
play  or  make  records  for  broadcasting. 

Right  now  he  is  tightening  the  check  rein. 
He  demands  that  stations  which  use  musical 
recordings  employ  a  ceruin  number  of  AFM 
members  as  stand-bys.  They  do  not  play, 
but  draw  pay.  This  denies  to  the  stations 
the  advantages  of  modern  invention. 

A  vuiiou  survey  having  shown  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  affiliates  of  the  four  net- 
works do  not  employ  musicians,  Mr.  Petrillo 
has  advised  the  networks  that  something 
will  have  to  t>c  done  about  this. 

TTie  public  is  becoming  increasingly  de- 
termined that  someihlng  will  have  to  be 
done  about  the  Petrillo  regime. 

Now  before  Congress  are  two  bills.  The 
Vandenlierg  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate,  is 
confined  to  prohibiting  Interference  with  the 
broadcast  of  educational  and  ctiltural  pro- 
grams. The  bill  sponsored  by  Chslrman 
Clarence  Lea  of  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  goes  much  further. 


This  bUl  would  prohibit  payment  of 
"tribute"  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians  for  the  broadcast  of  musical  re- 
cordings, prevent  requiring  radio  stations  to 
hire  more  musicians  than  necessary,  and 
make  it  unlawful  U>  interfere  with  the 
broed^wt  of  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams.    The  bill  carries  hUn  penalties 

The  comparlaon  Mr.  Petrillo  makes  with 
our  tariffs  and  immigration  restrictions  Is 
wholly  false.  Those  i-esUicUons  are  based 
on  laws  passed  by  Congress,  and  not  on  the 
orders  of  a  labor  leader. 

This  latest  order  should  spur  adoption  of 
the  Lea  bUl.  or  some  other  measuie  to  ctub 
Petrlllo'6  arbitrary  power. 

To  make  your  voice  effective  in  this  direc- 
tion, write  your  Congressman,  or  fill  in  and 
send  him  the  following  cotipon.  which  it 
would  also  be  well  to  send  to  Senators 
Jamss  M.  Mead  and  Bobibt  P.  Wacnix.  House 
or  Senate  Office  Building,  Waahiuston.  D.  C. 


Ko  Federal  Aid  for  Schools,  Says  Virginia 
Governor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF    MICmCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hou.se  having  granted  permuision  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I  in- 
clude a  news  item  of  the  inaugiu-al  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Oovemor  Tuck,  of 
Virginia,  on  yesterday. 

He  has  voiced  the  opinion  of  many 
forward-looking  citizens  that  Federal  aid 
to  schools  mean.*?  Interference  with  and 
control  of  our  public -sclaool  system: 

FruERAL  Am  TO  States  Assailcd  bt  TtrcK  in 
iNAvcfSAL  Annaaaa 

RiciiifOND.  Va.,  January  18. — Oov.  William 
M.  Tuck  vigorously  attacked  Federal  aid  to 
States  in  his  inaugural  address  today  In  tell- 
ing Virginians  they  should  be.  and  he  be- 
lieved they  were,  willing  to  finance  higher 
standards  in  education,  public  health,  agri- 
culture, and  other  fields  through  State  and 
local  taxation. 

Detailing  the  tremendous  Federal  debt  and 
interest  charges,  and  expenses,  plus  biUionx 
In  veterans'  l>eneflt8  to  come,  the  Oovemor 
said  any  money  granted  to  the  States  must 
cume  out  of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  who 
reside  in  those  States. 

cms  t;N11Ul  STATtS  HANDLING  EXPENSES 

Money  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  Fed* 
eral  Government  and  returned  to  the  States, 
he  added,  is  burdened  with  collection  and 
handling  charges  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  with  the  operating  costs  of  bureaus 
in  Washington,  and  finally  with  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  Fedeial  agents  sent  into  the 
SLates  to  regulate  State  agencies  in  their 
expenditure  of  what  is  left  of  the  money 
received  from  the  taxpayer. 

"The  amount  left  is  probably  about  half," 
he  said.  "Since  the  money  must  be  spent 
according  to  a  national  pattern  prescril)ed  by 
the  Waahlngton  bureau,  it  cannot  be  utlllaed 
for  such  purposes  as  will  best  satisfy  Vir- 
ginia's needs.  These  needs  neoessarily  vary 
In  the  several  Ststes  according  to  varying 
conditions  prevailing  In  them."  ^ 

A  grant,  he  said,  may  be  made  for  a  pur- 
pose Virginians  do  not  want  at  all,  but  If 
it  is  rejected  her  taxpayers  must  pay  iheir 
part  of  the  cost  just  the  same. 
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Tuck  Mid  In  hia  addresa  that 
In  ^>proprtatlng  war-Inflated  revenxiea  to 
rmla*  achool  standarda  through  expenditurea 
ot  •  recurring  nature.  Virginia  would  event- 
ually have  to  tiM:reaae  State  and  perhaps 
loeaJ  taxes  to  continue  the  higher  sUndarda. 
The  same  would  be  true  In  other  activities. 
hm  mUi.  although  he  predicted  that  higher 
would  not  be  necessary  ror  2  yean. 

PBXrXa     STATS     riNANCINO 

am  confident   that  such   commitment 

with    the    peoples    hearty    approval. 

that  they  will  gladly  finance  their  own 

he  said.     "I  am  also  confident  that 

prefer    these    schools    to    be    financed 

State  and  local  revenues  rather  than 

the    medium    of    Federal    taxation 

its  accompanying  Interference  " 

Tuck  devoted  the  major  part  of 

.000-word  address  to  criticism  of  Fed- 

grants  to  States  which  he  asserted  were 

to  State  independence  and  local 

were    costly    to    taxpayers 

served   as   a   meaiu   by   which    pressure 

in  pivotal  States  in  national  elections 

to   impose  their  will   In  States  where 

have   little   Influence. 

am  convinced  that  the  making  of  grants 

State*  by  Congress  should  be  vlgor- 

oppoMd  by  all  the  States  so  long  as 

operations  of  the  Federal   Government 

Itate  Incurring  an  annual  deficit,"  he 
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lain  Gdzen  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Writes  to 
His  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cALirosNu 

1$  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Ihr.  ANDERSON  Of  Calilomla.  Mr. 
Sptaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRo.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  communication  written  by 
on(  of  my  vaJued  constituents  in  Cali- 
forila: 

ElBAi  CoNCBiss  or  THx  U.  S.  A.:  The  other 

I  heard  our  President  teU  the  peo- 

what  the  Congress  has  not  done.     As  a 

citizen  of  the  U.  8.  A  I  have  been  read- 

the  Con    ussiomal  Rscoao  quite  regu- 

I   had   been  suspecting  many  of  the 

the  President  said,  but  I  didn't  know 

that  the  "Rac"  might  be  giving  me  the 

impression.     For  one  thing  I  noticed 

from    time   to   time    there   was    not   a 

prssant  In  on*  or  the  other  House  to 

bualBcas.    I  «••  puBsled  about  that.    I 

If  I  were  not  at  my  Job  regularly  I  would 

I  Ired.  and  rightly  s. 

too.  I  have  been  trying  to  figure  out 

the  Congress  has  been  doing  on  Capitol 

So  many  laws  are  introduced  but  few 

1  hero  are  ever  passed  by  Congress.     Now 

President    has    told-  us    what    the    real 

lie  is      It  is  our  committee  system.     I 

you    Congressmen    would    publish    a 

ttee  record"  similar  to  the  CoNoaxti- 

Rxcoao  so  that  we  people  could  find 

what  Congrsasmen  are  on  the  conunlt- 

and  ]\ist  who  is  sabotaging  laglalation  in 

oonunlttees. 

you  dont  seem  to  be  able  to  break 

ha  daadlock.  or  the  sabotage  in  the  com- 

I  make  a  sugi^estion  to  ycu? 

many   rules.     There  are  rules 

lebate.   rules  of  order   of   business,   etc. 

why  cant  you  adopt  one  more  rule? 

not  have  a  rule  that  IX  a  committee  talla 
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to  report  a  bill  back  to  the  floor  of  either 
House  within  a  certain  time,  any  Member 
of  Congress  can  call  that  law  up  for  discus- 
sion and  have  It  debated  in  Congress  or 
referred  to  s  special  committee.  Since  Con- 
grescmen  don't  want  more  committees 
created  than  are  now  in  existence — they  are 
too  numerous  already — this  rule  would  have 
the  effect  of  getting  action  on  a  bill. 

I  am  only  a  plain  citizen.  Congress  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  and  I  am  busy  making  a  living  and 
striving  to  make  good  citizens  of  the  youth 
of  our  community,  and  I  hsvent  the  time  to 
check  up  on  the  work — or  lack  of  work — you 
are  domi;.  I  Just  have  to  trust  to  your  indi- 
vidual inteRrity  and  honesty — at  least  until 
election  time — U  do  your  Job  well. 

I  often  see  such  headings  in  the 
oacaaioNAL  Rxcoao  as  "Congress  Faces  the 
Problem  of  Inflation."  "Ciiiigrsaa  Faces  Prob- 
lem of  Housing."  Now  we  common  people 
face  these  problems,  too.  What  we  want  you 
to  do  is  n\>t  only  face  these  problems,  but  to 
lick  them  (or  us 

I  know  th'at  there  wli  be  much  talk  from 
now  on  atmut  cooperation  l)«tween  you  and 
the  President.  You  will  crlUclze  the  Presi- 
dent for  spanking  you.  But  that  get&  you  no 
place.  We  want  you  to  stop  bickering  and 
do  something  about  the  problems  confront- 
ing our  country.  If  the  President  was 
wrong,  then  show  us  that  he  was  wrong  by 
producing  some  good  laws  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  U  S-A.  In  other  words,  "Put  up 
or  shut  up." 

I  am  not  interested  In  whether  It  was  the 
Democrats  or  the  Republicans  who  laid  down 
on  the  Job  You  are  all  Americans,  like  we 
common  people  are  Americsns  If  each  of 
you  Just  remembered  that  you  are  Americans 
flrst  and  Democrats  or  Republt— ■  Meond. 
tben  you  would  do  your  Job  ■•  rtpi'MCuta- 
tlves  of  the  people  better 

I  see  by  the  December  38  Issue  of  the  Con- 
ccxsaioNAL  RxcoBo  that  you  have  accom- 
plished much  In  fact  almost  three  pages 
are  filled  with  enrolled  bills  and  resolutions 
signed.  But  upon  closer  scrutiny  I  find  that 
tbcM  are  all  private  bills,  such  as  an  act  to 
relieve  Joe  Doakea.  or  an  act  to  authorize 
Investigation  of  means  to  Increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  Panama  Canal.  These  are  all 
fine.  Bxii  why  don't  you  pass  a  law  to  relieve 
the  strike  situation  and  the  housing  sit- 
uation? 

I  hesitate  to  write  you  aljout  these  things 
because  I  know  that  you  Oongisasnien  are 
swamped  with  hundreds  of  petty  requests 
from  your  constltuenu.  The  people  expect 
too  much  of  you.  They  want  you  to  find 
out  everything  from  the  price  of  peaches  in 
Paris  m  1914  to  the  name  of  a  good  hotel  in 
Washington  And  how  they  tvcm  when  you 
don't  give  them  a  "prompt  and  courteous" 
reply.  I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  the 
dally  meetings  of  Congress  are  poorly 
attended  Is  because  you  people  sre  over- 
worked with  petty  details.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Congrw  la  In  seaalon  too  long.  I  sug- 
gest that  the  seertons  of  Congress  be  llnUted 
to  100  days.  Saturdsys  and  Sundays  ex- 
cluded. If  you  were  forced  to  do  more  In  a 
shorter  time,  there  wouldn't  be  too  much 
delay  In  legislation.  If  your  Senators  were 
thus  limited,  the  people  back  home  would 
have  a  chance  to  see  their  Representatlvea 
more  and  to  express  to  them  their  wishes 
better.  You  fellowa  are  so  busy  In  Washing- 
ton that  we  plain  peo|Me  haven't  a  chance  to 
talk  to  you  and  to  give  you  our  opinions  on 
legislative  matters.  We  want  to  meet  our 
Coogreaamen.  and  we  want  to  talk  to  them 
and  make  our  wtabea  known.  That  is 
democracy. 

As  a  common  American  I  don't  believe  in 
threatening  to  defeat  you  at  the  next  elec- 
tion for  your  failures  of  the  past.  I  know 
you  can  do  good  work,  as  demonstrated  by 
the   great   aocomplishments    in    matters   of 


foreign  affairs.  I  know  that  In  this  s-rsslon 
of  Congress  you  will  forget  politics,  forget 
antagonisms,  and  cooperate  to  mak<!  our 
democratic  country  the  best  example  in  the 
world  of  a  "Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people." 


Greatest  Diplomatic  Capitulation  Since 
Munich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wiscoNSiJi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  17.  194t 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing radio  address  by  Lothrop  Stod- 
dard, of  the  Washington  Star: 

The  outcome  of  the  Moscow  Confen-nce  of 
foreign  ministers  oonflrma  the  fears  I  have 
expressed  In  pntiaaa  broadcasu.  It  is.  to  my 
mind,  an  almost  unmitigated  disast<;r — the 
greatest  diplomstic  capitulation  since  Mu- 
nich, and  one  which.  I  gravely  fear.  w:ll  ulti- 
mately prodiice  similar  consequencet .  The 
chief  difference  between  the  two  is  tlist  the 
Moscow  surrender  did  not  have  as  co(:ent  sn 
excuse:  at  Munich.  Chamberlain  and  Caladier 
were  faced  with  superior  force  HlUer  had 
got  the  Jump  on  them  In  armamects  and 
was  ready  to  use  them.  The  current  revela- 
tions at  the  Nuremberg  war  crlmlnsls  trial 
show  that  Hitler  was  not  bluffing,  and  that 
if  his  demands  had  been  refused  he  would 
at  once  have  precipitated  a  war  for  which 
Britain  and  France  were  alike  woefully  un- 
prepared. It  is  thus  argtujle  that  Anglo- 
French  diplomacy  bowed  to  stem  ntceaalty 
in  order  to  gain  time. 

Last  veek  at  Moscow  the  western  powers 
were  uxuler  no  such  Imperious  compulsion; 
becatise  notwithstanding  their  extensive  de- 
mobUtetlon  since  the  close  of  hos'-Uitlee. 
they  still  have  an  over-all  predomlntncc  at 
armed  might,  topped  off  by  the  atom  o^iub. 
In  a  ahow-down  over  vital  issues,  thi^refore, 
the  western  powers  would  hsve  been  4ble  to 
make  their  views  prevsil:  because  the  Scv.et 
Union  Is  not  yet  In  a  position  to  challenge 
that  prepond««nce  of  power  with  a:iy  rea- 
sonable hope  of  success  An  unfl  nchlng 
Anglo-American  stand  for  what  both  leemed 
the  necesssry  pattern  of  world  reconstruc- 
tion would  thus  hsve  succeeded  without  re- 
course to  arms,  because  there  is  notiing  In 
this  pattern  which  'menaces  the  legitimate 
Interesu  of  a  Russia  seeking  merel}  peace 
and  security,  and  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  even 
the  power -conscious  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  deliberately  plunging  their  peojle  into 
a  war,  needlees  from  a  defensive  viewpoint, 
which  would  probably  entail  a  woise  fate 
than  that  of  contemporary  Permaay  and 
Japan 

At  Moscow,  therefore.  Mr  Moloto-'s  dip- 
lomatic right  arm  did  not  pack  the  punch 
that  HlUer's  did  at  Munich.  This  means 
that.  In  the  basic  mum,  Mr.  Molotov  was 
bluffing.  Yet  the  bluff  did  not  entail  grave 
risks,  because  the  Foreign  Commis^Jir  and 
his  collea$;ues  of  the  Politbureau  had  long  ago 
sized  up  their  diplomatic  opponents  und  hsd 
rightfully  deduced  that  the  political  leaders 
of  Ame:lca.  especially,  had  neithe.  the  vls.«n 
nor  the  will  to  stand  fast,  regardlee?  of  tm- 
medlste  consequences,  for  the  piinciplea 
wherein  they  purported  to  believe  From 
the  very  start  of  lu  wartime  association  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  America's  record  bas  been 
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one  of  appeasement  in  the  Invidious  sense 
of  that  word  Wartime  exigencies  might  Jus- 
tify, or  at  least  palliate,  euch  a  policy  But 
declalve  victory  over  the  Axis  coupled  with 
our  aole  poeeisrlon  of  the  atom  bomb  ren- 
dered our  continued  surrender  on  funda- 
mental Issues  as  needless  as  it  was  poten- 
tially disastrous. 

Three  months  ego,  at  the  London  Confer- 
ence of  Foreign  Ministers,  it  looked  as  though 
appeasement  was  over.  Foreign  Commissar 
Molotov  there  adopted  an  attitude  which  was 
deemed  absolutely  inacceptable  by  the  west- 
em  powers.  The  result  was  a  break -dcwn  of 
negotiations,  lucidly  explained  and  eloquently 
defended  by  none  other  than  thr  American 
repreaentative.  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes.  In 
his  radio  address  to  the  American  p<;0|)le  on 
the  e'venlnp:  of  October  5.  Regular  listeners 
to  these  broadcasts  will  recall  the  deep 
thankfulness  and  gratitude  that  I  voiced  in 
my  talk  3  days  later  If  words  meant  any- 
thing, it  seemeo  certain  tha*  American  diplo- 
macy would  thenceforth  be  guided  by  the 
slogan  then  coined  by  Mr.  B>Tncfi  himself: 
"Compromise  does  not  mean  surrender.** 
Amplifylnjf  his  stand,  the  Secretary  described 
at  length  Mr  MolotoVs  reneging  on  the  Pots- 
dam and  Yalta  Agreements  and  Insistence  on 
the  original  Soviet  thesis  that  the  postvrar 
world  should  be  run  by  a  three-way  deal 
which  would  inovitably  discredit  the  inchoate 
United  Nations  Organization  and  would,  in  ita 
stead,  establish  a  trlparUte  balance  of  power 
on  a  world-wide  scale.  This  reactionary  jwo- 
poaal  excited  Mr  Byrnes  to  righteous  Indlg- 
nstlon.  "The  American  delegation."  he  said 
eaq^atically.  "took  the  position  that,  in  an 
Independent,  democratic  world  peace  cannot 
be  ttu  exclusive  concern  of  r  few  presently 
powerful  Btatf>s;  that,  unless  we  were  to  re- 
vert to  a  world  of  Isolationism,  none  of  the 
states  which  we  wanted  invited  to  the  peace 
conference  could  l>e  said  to  be  not  directly 
concerned  vrlth  the  peace.  We  urged  that 
those  states,  both  large  and  small,  which  had 
fought  and  suffered  In  the  war  must  make 
the  peace  This  has  been  a  people's  vrar 
and  it  must  be  a  people's  peace." 

'When  Commissar  Molotov  turned  an  em- 
phatic thumbs  down  on  any  such  proposal, 
Mr.  Byrnes  went  on  to  comment:  "It  there- 
fore became  obvious  that  there  could  be  no 
agreement  unless  the  other  delegation:^  were 
prepared  to  yield  their  views  and  convictions 
to  those  of  the  Soviet  delegation.  This,  none 
of  the  other  delegations  were  prepared  to  do. 
The  United  States  is  willing  to  dictate  terms 
of  peace  to  an  enemy,  but  is  not  willing  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace  to  its  allien."  And 
from  the  unqualified  rupture  of  the  confer- 
ence that  ensued.  Mr.  Byrnes  drew  the  fol- 
lowing trenchant  concluslcms:  "The  matter 
that  caused  the  suspension  of  our  work  Is 
iu>  trivial  or  technical  question.  It  pre- 
sented an  Issue  which  had  to  be  met.  This 
to  whether  the  peace  shall  be  made  by  three 
or  even  five  nations  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
nations  vitally  concerned  in  the  maintenance 
ani  enforcement  of  the  peace  which  is  being 
prepared.  The  issue  goes  even  deeper.  The 
Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  acta  under  the 
unanimity  rule  Just  as  the  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations  must  act  in  many  im- 
portant matters.  •  •  •  The  veto  power 
Is  a  great  power  and  should  not  be  lightly 
exercised.  We  are  willing  to  make  many  con- 
cessions, but  the  United  States  does  not  be- 
lieve in  agreement  at  any  price  The  power 
of  veto  In  procedural  matters  should  not  be 
tised  by  the  United  States  or  any  other  na- 
tion to  coerce  the  Judgment  and  consciet>ce 
of  fellow  nations  Peace  must  be  baaed  upon 
mutual  understanding  and  mutual  respect. 
It  cannot  be  sectu^d  by  procedtiral  maneu- 
▼erlngs  which  obecure  from  the  people  the 
real  and  vital  Issues  upon  which  the  peace 
depends." 

Thus  spake  Secretary  Byrnes  on  October 
6.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Molotov   went   back  to 


Moscow,  Marshal  Stalin  went  vacationing  on 
the  Black  Sea.  and  the  Soviet  Government 
staged  a  diplomatic  sit-down  strike,  refus- 
ing to  cooperate  in  any  way  with  its  western 
associates  while  making  itself  actively  dis- 
agreeable by  all  sorts  of  disturbing  unilateral 
a<-tlcns.  The  war  of  nerves  wejit  oa  through 
October  and  well-nigh  through  Novemtier. 
Came  Thankifgiving  Day  That  night  Mr. 
Byrnes  had  what  his  press  reIation»  sulxtrdi- 
nate  described  as  an  inspiration.  He  would 
go  to  Moscow  to  talk  things  over  wit  h  Foreign 
Commissar  Molotov.  in  company  with  Brit- 
ish Foreign  Minister  Bevin  if  the  latter  could 
be  persuaded,  but  standing  ready  to  go  him- 
self anyway. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  Informa- 
tion, Mr  Bevln  distinctlv  did  not  like  the 
notion.  That  hard -beaded  British  Laborlte 
saw  what  such  a  diplomatic  "J<}urney  to 
Canossa"  vould  probably  entail.  But  ol 
course  he  had  no  real  choice  save  to  go  along. 
So  the  tripartite  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters took  place  in  the  Savlet  capital,  and- 
Mr.  Byrnes  resoundingly  reversed  himself  on 
the  attitude  and  spirit  he  had  ad.opted  less 
than  3  months  befrir 

Consider,  if  you  please,  a  few  of  these  re- 
versals. The  veto  power  has  been  as  extended 
that  it  becomes  virtually  the  basic  factor  in 
all  International  procedure.  As  for  the  con- 
templated peace  conference,  there  Just  "alnt 
goln'  ter  be  none" — merely  separate  arrange- 
ments by  varying  groups  wherein  Soviet  Rus- 
sia will  be  the  one  constant  participant.  As 
a  gestiu^  to  our  feelings,  presum^ibly.  these 
peace  deals  will  be  submitted  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  United  Nations,  but  merely  for  dis- 
cussion and  recommendations  which  can  be 
ignored  by  the  framers.  who  will  hfive  the  last 
word.  This  degradation  of  the  Assembly  to 
the  status  of  rubber  stamp  will  have  a  pro- 
foundly depressing  effect  upon  its  prestige 
and  authority,  which  is  Just  *rhat  Moscow 
Intends,  because  It  never  liked  tho  Assembly 
Idea  anyway.  Incidentally,  thoie  tveatles 
concern  chiefly  nations  in  eastern  Europe, 
aboiit  which  we  took  so  high  a  moral  attitude 
on  the  ba.sls  of  the  Yalta  agreement.  At 
Moscow  we  practically  abandon  our  position 
there,  but  simultaneously  permit  Russia  to 
do  the  very  thing  in  Japan  which  it  so  vio- 
lently objected  to  our  trying  to  do  in  the 
Balkans — namely,  to  have  a  say  in  what  goes 
on.  Furthermore,  the  elaborate  double-talk 
Indulged  In  In  the  Japanese  clause  results  In 
such  obscurity  of  meaning  that  Moscow  will 
have  a  glorlotis  opportunitv  to  raise  Inter- 
pretations which  may  deadlock  thing?  there 
as  they  are  now  stalem.ited  in  Germany  Last 
but  not  least,  the  atom  bomb.  .Vpparently 
we  have  not  promised  to  gl'-e  away  the  se- 
cret— not  yet.  at  a.ny  rate.  But  that  is  not 
the  really  Important  point.  The  agonizingly 
vital  issue  conlrontlng  the  world  1>  the  plac- 
ing of  atomic  weapons  at  the  very  earliest 
moment  under  a  truly  effective  system  of 
control  and  Inspection  against  evasion  of 
that  control.  Alas  for  the  fond  hones  o'  the 
peace-loving  majority  of  mankind.  At  Mos- 
cow it  was  decided  tha.  a  propofed  Atomic 
Commission  of  the  UNO  should  <  Ither  con- 
sist directly  of  the  Security  Council  or  be  re- 
sponsible to  It.  rather  than  to  th€  Assembly. 
This  means  that  the  unanimity  rule  and  veto 
power  prevail,  whereunder  a  single  dissent 
could  nullify  or  postpone  Indefirltely  any  ac- 
tion on  atomic  control.  ThL".  of  course, 
means  In  practice  that  Soviet  Russia  can 
stall  off  anyth'ng  It  doe«!nt  fancy  until  Its 
own  scientists  or  Conuntinlst  flft.h  column- 
ists abroad  have  given  It  the  sen-et  and  It 
can  stock  up  on  bombs  of  It  -,  own 

What  a  happy  prospect  all  thM  portends 
for  a  bright  new  world !  Mr.  Byrn  38  certainly 
started  something  with  his  Tlianksglvlng 
night  'Inspiration."  Our  SecreUxy  of  State 
has  assumed  a  terrible  responsUilllty.  And 
yet  we  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  him, 
even   If  things  go  very  wrong,  because  he 


lyplflcs  the  political  icaderslitp  this  country 
has  h.-'d  for  g'^neratlons.  Press  dispatches 
from  Moscow  describe  him  as  "Jtibllant" 
when  he  emerged  from  the  last  conference 
meeting  and  took  his  plane  for  hnn:e.  and 
his  chief  reaEon  for  this  happy  mood  Is 
extremely  revealing.  He  told  waiting  nevrs- 
mcn  at  the  airport  that  "the  Important  thing 
about  the  conference  is  that  closer  relations 
have  been  established."  There  speaks  your 
typical  Americ4in  politician.  Lets  get  to- 
gether, boys,  and  talk  things  out.  I'm  sure 
we  can  arrange  something  That's  the  idea 
every  politician  keeps  in  the  back  of  his 
mind;  and.  In  our  domestic  politics,  where 
everyone  is  agreed  on  fundamentala.  com- 
promise Is  usually  not  only  possible,  but  de- 
sirable. But  in  a  world  sundered  by  Ideal- 
ogies  as  deeply  antithetical  as  democracy  and 
totalltarlanlEm  yet  shadowed  by  the  common 
menace  of  the  atom  bomb,  "compromise." 
as  we  Americans  use  the  term  In  our  political 
terminology,  may  be  a  IrlBhtful  deltislon 
presaging  ultimate  annihilation  of  the  more 
Idealistic  or  the  more  squeamish  by  those 
^^ho  think  only  In  terms  of  ruthless  force. 
If  a  man  steeped  in  domestic  politics,  but 
with  scant  experience  in  world  affairs.  Is  flr»« 
made  Secretary  of  State  and  then  aent  to 
n^otiate  perhaps  the  most  vital  agreement 
of  the  postwar  jjerlod.  that  Is  our  fault  and 
the  fault  of  political  practices  that  are  a 
hang-over  from  our  happy  and  diplomatically 
Irresponsible  past.  Only — let  us  remember 
in  time  the  classic  warning:  "'Where  there 
Is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 


St.  Lawrence  Seawaj 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NZW   TOBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRES^fTATIVW 
Thursday,  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  I  include  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Franklin  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  my  home  county.  In  sup- 
port of  the  great  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project: 

Reaolutlon  73 

■Whereas  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  New  York  Is  directly  concerned  In 
the  successful  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  wlU  remove  the  last  major  ob- 
stacles to  deep  draft  navigation  throughout 
the  Great  Lakes  system  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  port  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  same  development  will  simul- 
taneously make  available  1,100.000  horse- 
power of  low-cost  hydroelectrlclty,  under 
the  self-Uqtildatlng  State  power  project;  and 

■Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New  York  on  March  15-16,  1944,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  adopted  a  resolution  declaring 
that  this  State  urgently  requires  the  prompt 
development  cf  the  St.  Lawrence  to  furnish 
low -cost  power  to  millions  of  Industrial,  rtiral 
commercial,  and  domestic  constmiers :  There- 
fore be  It 

Beaolved.  That  we  appeal  for  the  Imme- 
diate enactment  of  such  legislation  as  may 
be  necessary  authorizing  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  development  as  a  post- 
war project;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  our  United  States  Senators  and 
oiu*  Representatives  In  Congrees. 


^ 
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Letter  From  J.  B.  HutsoD,  Actins  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  to  Hon.  Sam  Raybum, 
Speaker  of  the  House 


HCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 


or  KSMTOCXT 

IN  tHE  KOUSS  OP  RIMtSSBNTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1946 
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SPENCE.      Mr.    Sp)eaker.    vinder 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 

a  letter  from  Hon.  J.  B.  Hutson. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  the 

gentleman  from  Texas.  Hon.  Sam  Ray- 

Speaker  of  the  House: 

JANUAKT    16.  1946. 
I  UM    R-tTBTTKN. 

House  of  Rejtrfaentatives. 

Speakks.   At   the   present   time 

Credit  Corporation  la  carrying  out 

operations  pursuant  to  section  3  of 

of  April  12.  1945  (59  Stat.  50).  with 

to  sugar  of  the  1945  and  prior  crop 

In   order   to   maintain   existing   price 

on  sugar  and  to  make  adequate  aup- 

of    sugar    avallabl*    in    the    American 

for   the   essential   clTtlian.  military. 

orelgn    commitments    of    the    United 

The  existing  limitations  on  subsidy 

by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

e  any  such  operations  with  respect  to 

<|rops.  including,  of  :  ourse.  sugar.     The 

of  sugarcane  is  now  being  harvested 

and  Puerto  Rico. 

of  the  extremely  acute  situation 
espect  to  world  supplies  of  sugu.  the 
ment  of  Agrlctilture  on  August  1.  1945. 
a  price  support  program  for  grow- 
sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  of  1946  crop 
which  subsidies  would  be  paid,  contln- 
JIX)n  authorization  by  the  Congress  of 
operations  by  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
wlth   respect   to   1946  crops.    This 
was  deemed  necessary  to  en- 
tha  pratfURUon  of  the  required  quem- 
of  rafnvHM  and   siigar  beets.     It  Is 
;lal  to  carry  out  these  progrnms  In  order 
the  ma.Timuni  production  of  sugar 
and  Puerto  Rico. 
fulfillment  of  the  commitments  made 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  subject   to 
approval,  with  respect  to  sub- 
I  layments  on  1946  crops  of  sugarcane  In 
requires  approximately  tia, 100.000  In 
payments.     The  fulfillment  of  such 
with    respect    to    the    Puerto 
crop  will  require  approximately  913.- 
The  amounts  presently  authorised 
expended  for  subsidies  in  section  3  of 
of  April  12.  1945.  supra,  are  suiOclent 
the  proposed  payments  with  respect 
19(6  crop  of  sugarcane  in  Hawaii  and 
}  Rico,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
the    expenditure    of    additional 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  these 
If  the  authorization  contained  In 
3  is  amended  to  Include  1946  crops. 
Department  cannot  0T«r«stlmate  the 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  sugar 
and   the  necessity   for  encouraging 
^azlmum   production,   harvesting,   and 
of  sugarcane.     A  decision  has  been 
to  permit  ar    Increase  of  one-half 
)er  pound  to  market  prices  of  refined 
at  this  time.    This  price  increase  rub- 
reducee  the  amount  of  funds  re- 
fer subsidy  payments  on  sugar  beeta 
nigarcane.     If    legislation    authorizing 
payment  of  subsidies  with  respect  to  1946 
sugar  U  not   adopted,   the  alternative 
be  a  drastic  revision  of  domestic  celling 
wblch    wooM   Mrkmsly    impair    the 
•tKMnHtlmi  program, 
ia  Mietoeed  a  draft  of  propoeed  lan- 
whlcli  would  effect  the  reoommended 
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change  In  section  3  of  the  act  of  April  12. 
1945  (SO  Stat.  60).  Also  enclosed  Is  a  memo- 
randum containing  section  3  of  the  act  of 
April  12.  1945.  as  it  would  re.ad  If  the  proposed 
language  were  enacted. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  It 
has  no  objection  to  this  submls.'=lon. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B  Htrraoit. 

Acting  Secretary. 


South  Dakota's  Junior  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce Establish  Record  in  Community 
Service  Projects 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  18.  19i6 

Mr  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week. 
Members  of  Congress  have  from  time  to 
time  during  the  openings  days  of  the 
second  session  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress  taken  the  floor  to  insert  in  the 
Congressional  Rccoro  factual  reports  of 
the  great  achievements  accomplished  by 
the  junior  chambers  of  commerce  of 
their  respective  States.  At  this  time.  I 
would  like  to  list  a  brief  summary  of 
what  the  South  Dakota  Jaycees  accom- 
plished during  1945  since  they  have  es- 
tablished a  great  record  of  community 
service : 

South  Dakota  Jatcsbb  Carzixd  on  the 
PoLxowiNG  Paojccra  nt  THxa  Statx  tux 
Past  Yeaz 

totttb  pkogiajks 
Maintaining  and  operating  of  youth  can- 
teens, serrlcea  to  orphan  children,  and  parties 
and  assistance  to  crippled  children. 

ACRICtTLTTniK 

Close  working  relations  with  4-H  groups, 
sponsoring  of  calf  scrambles,  assisting  to 
county  fairs,  Improvint;  city  and  country  re- 
putt  tog  on  programs  for  rural 
— titlng  in  rodent  and  weed  con- 
trol, holdtog  farmers'  night  programs  and 
promoting  horse  shows  (or  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

SALVAGX     PHOCXAMS 

During  the  war  all  Junior  chambers  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  State  partici- 
pated in  tin  can  collections  or  waste  paper 
drives.  This  was  an  important  factor  to 
gaining  victory  over  our  enemies. 

avutton 

Jaycees  all  over  the  State  are  participating 
In  CAP  projects  and  helping  to  promote  com- 
munity airports  for  the  future  of  their  com- 
munities. 

szavics  TO  vrnsANs 

S?rvlcemen  from  South  Dakota  were  sent 
monthly  news  bulletins,  cigarettes,  playing 
cards.  Christmas  packages,  phonograph  rec- 
ords, by  the  varloiis  organizations  during  the 
war.  Returntog  veterans  are  given  every 
assistance  possible  upon  returning  to  their 
community  to  get  them  adjusted  once  agaOn 
to  clvUian  life. 

rabtest  LABOa 

In  a  great  many  communltlee,  the  Jaycees 
took  the  Initiative  In  provldtog  the  extra 
labor  required  to  harvest  the  bumper  crops 
South  Dakota  produced  during  the  war  years. 
Jaycees  not  only  worked  In  the  harvest  fields 
after  bualnees  hours  but  they  organized  all 
community  volimtecr  workers  In  order  that 


the  harvesting  could  be  done  systematically 
and  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  officers  of  the  South 
Dakota  organization  who  provided  the 
leadership  in  carrying  forward  the  alwve 
projects  were  as  follows:  National  Di- 
rector. John  D.  Beatty.  Redf^eld;  presi- 
dent. Bert  Veenker.  Sioux  Palls;  vice 
presidents.  Clarence  A.  Nichols,  M  idi- 
.son;  Winfield  McCain.  Rapid  City;  Mar- 
old  Gray.  Watertown;  secretary.  I'aul 
Holman.  Sioux  Palis ;  treasurer.  Charles 
Bennett.  Sioux  Falls;  past  president. 
Clarence  Griffin .  Watertown.  These  able 
and  alert  young  men  deserve  rich  credit 
for  their  part  in  promoting  the  activi- 
ties of  the  South  Dakota  Junior  Chum- 
t)er  of  Commerce  and  of  the  local  Junior 
chambers  in  their  respective  communi- 
ties. 

One  of  the  commendable  features 
about  the  work  of  the  Jaycees  of  South 
Dakota  is  the  fine  manner  in  which  they 
cooperate  with  the  senior  chamber ;  of 
commerce  and  other  organization;  of 
their  communities.  Th^re  is  a  hea  thy 
rivalry  among  them  all — but  no  Jealoasy. 
no  bitterness,  and  all  work  together  for 
the  advancement  of  South  Dakota  and 
its  many  potentialities.  On  many  oc- 
casions the  activity  and  insistencr  of 
the  Jaycees  have  served  to  spur  la:'ger 
and  older  organizations  Into  action.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  twenty-flfth  birth- 
day of  this  vigorous  young  organization. 
South  Dakotans  Join  with  Americans 
everjrwhere  In  dofHng  their  hats  to  an 
up  and  coming  organization  which  al- 
ready has  a  great  record  of  achievement 
behind  it. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cone  ude 
my  remarks  by  inserting  an  edltc trial 
from  the  largest  daily  newspaper  In 
South  Dakota — the  Daily  Argus  Lecder 
of  Sioux  Palls — which  pays  a  veil 
merited  and  widely  shared  tribute  to  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  South 
Dakota  with  si)eclal  emphasis,  of  course, 
on  the  work  of  its  local  Jaycees.  The 
achievements  of  the  Sioux  Palls  Jaycees 
are  duplicated,  however.  In  many  other 
South  Dakota  communities. 


PaOVS  WUMHl    COMMtTNrrT 


jat 


The  United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  reached  tU  twenty-fifth  blrthilay, 
and  on  this  occasion  the  Argus-Leader  trkee 
great  pleasure  in  saluting  Sioux  Palls  Jaycees 
for  their  Influence  and  accomplishment*  te 
community  betterment. 

Junior  chamber  anniversary  week,  betog 
observed  this  year  from  January  14  to  21.  Is 
an  appropriate  time  to  take  stock  of  w'nat 
our  local  organization  has  done  within  the 
past  year  to  improve  and  develop  the  cl^ 
and  to  Improve  and  develop  its  indlvidiMl 
members  by  training  them  for  civic  leadw- 
shlp. 

Poremoet  among  the  activities  of  1945,  an- 
other glorious  and  fruitful  year  In  Sloox 
Palls  Jaycees  history,  were  participation  In 
the  Red  Cross  drive,  promotion  of  American- 
Ism  Week  to  the  public  schools,  malntenarce 
of  blood  banks  at  Blotix  Valley  and  McKen- 
nan  hospitals,  rat  eradication,  tire  prevention, 
support  of  stipervlsed  recreation,  montlily 
birthday  parties  for  crippled  children  at 
Sioux  Valley  hospital,  an  orphans'  picnic,  en- 
couragement of  good  cltleenship  on  Hallow- 
een by  providing  free  movies  with  the  co- 
operation of  theater  managers,  donating  at 
toys  for  orphans,  sponsorship  of  the  Little 
Sioux  Baseball  League  which  kept  baseball 
alive  to  Sioux  Falls  durtog  the  war.  collecttog 
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coat  hangers  for  the  service  club  at  the  Sioux 
Army  Air  Field,  regular  raallmg  of  the  Mess 
Kit.  monthly  news  bulletin,  to  approxi- 
mately 3.000  Sioux  Falls  men  to  the  armed 
forces  to  this  country  and  abroad,  and  stag- 
ing a  calf  scramble  and  providing  an  infor- 
mation booth  for  the  Sioux  Empire  Pair. 

Our  Sioux  Falls  group  carried  out  a  phe- 
nomenally active  and  productive  program 
tllrough  the  arduous  war  years,  when  many 
members  were  never  sure  how  much  longer 
they  would  remato  to  Jaycees  ranks.  Now 
that  Jaycees  are  returntog  from  military  serv- 
ice to  large  numbers,  the  local  membership 
roster  Is  betog  rapidly  replenished,  and  even 
bl^cr  things  can  be  expected  in  the  luttire. 

The  fact  that  the  junior  chamber  has 
voted  to  tocrease  Its  botird  of  directors  from 
9  to  11  memt)er.«i  indicates  not  only  nu- 
merical growth  but  an  obvious  and  promts- 
tog  totentlon  to  expand  the  organization's 
scope  of  endeavor. 


The  Fad-Finding  Board  and  Settlement 
of  Strikes 


REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFT.IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
method  that  is  being  used  by  the  present 
administration  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  steel  strike  is  similar  to  that  which 
was  used  in  Michipan  in  1937  when  the 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  acting  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  called  the  people  who  had 
the  right  to  bargain  collectively  for  labor 
and  for  employees  into  a  conference  and 
kept  them  there  on  one  occasion  for  as 
long  as  48  hours. 

Now.  a  settlement  obtained  under  cir- 
cumstances like  that— in  effect,  it 
amounts  to  coercion — does  not  give  very 
much  promise  of  being  permanent.  It  is 
a  forced,  not  a  voluntary,  settlement. 

Another  thing  is  the  fact  that  when 
General  Motors  did  not  accept  the  rec- 
ommendations of  this  fact-finding  board, 
so-called — and  there  are  no  members  on 
that  board  who  ever  made  automobiles — 
then  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
moved  into  action  with  a  charge  of  un- 
fair labor  practices. 

Another  thing:  TWs  morning  before 
the  Committee  on  Lalxjr  there  appeared 
in  support  of  legislation  advocated  by  the 
administration  one  John  Gibson,  who  is 
an  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Now,  John  Gibson  is  a  former  president 
of  the  Michigan  CIO,  having  held  that 
office  for  some  time  and  until  recent 
months. 

What  sort  of  settlement  do  you  expect 
to  get  out  of  a  fact-nndlng  board  and 


out  of  an  administration  conciliation 
agency  when  it  lifts  right  out  of  the  CIO 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  one  of 
its  officials,  and  puts  him  in  position  of 
authority  here  in  Washington,  exerting 
the  power  of  the  administration  to  settle 
the  dispute  to  which  his  union  is  a  party? 


Amending  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PKrrKSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  have  submitted  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
J 944.  as  amended,  by  repealing  section 
800  (b>.  The  retention  of  this  section  Is 
Ijeglnning  to  work  a  great  hardship  upon 
many  ex-servicemen  who  have  obtained 
employment,  thereby  relinquishing  their 
readjustment  allowance  for  imemploy- 
ment. 

Many  thousands  of  these  men  are  In 
the  employment  of  large  corporations 
where  there  has  been  work  s1;oppage. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  section  they 
are  disqualified  to  receive  comp»;nsation 
for  their  unemployment  because  this  sec- 
tion so  specifies. 

The  particular  injustice  Is  created  be- 
cause in  some  States,  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  civilian  employee  can  receive 
unemployment  compensation  from  the 
State. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  in- 
terpreted this  section  to  mean  that  re- 
gardless of  whether  these  men  are  inter- 
ested In  the  labor  dispute  which  causes 
stoppage,  they  are  still  disqualified,  and 
for  this  reason  I  have  introduced  this 
bill  to  amend  the  act  by  repealing  section 
800  (b)  in  order  to  clarify  the  situation. 

On  December  19,  1945,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Green, 
introduced  similar  legislation,  but  no  ac- 
tion has  been  taken.  I  am  much  Inter- 
ested in  this,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Gresn, 
and  hope  that  some  remedy  may  soon 
l>e  forthcoming. 


What  Shoald  B«  Our  Policy  in  China? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  mutkxsota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  a 
radio  speech  given  on  the  Town  Meeting 


of  the  Air,  December  27.  1945.  I  was 
glad  to  note  that  the  Moscow  Conference 
communique  published  the  following  day 
revealed  that  Russia  and  the  United 
States  had  agreed  to  follow  in  Cliina  the 
same  policy  I  urged  in  this  talk  and  have 
been  advocating  for  many  years. 
Ihe  speech  follows: 

The  first  reason  why  we  must  continue 
our  long-standing  policy  of  supporting  the 
established  Government  or  China  Is  our  nn- 
tional  honor.  We  must  make  good  on  our 
promises.  I  am  shocked  that  any  American 
shoiild  actually  propose  that  we  withdraw 
from  China  bcJore  we  ha»e  faith fuUy  car- 
ried  out  commitments  we  assumed  there. 
such  as  expeUlng  the  Japanese  and  restor- 
ing to  China  the  territories.  Including  Man- 
churia, which  Japan  seized  from  her.  These 
commitments,  as  President  Truman  reminded 
us  only  12  days  ago.  were  made  to  the  Na- 
tional Government  of  China,  the  govern- 
ment headed  by  Chiang  Kai-shek 
,  As  a  respouFlble  Member  of  the  United 
States  Government.  I  cannot  even  consider 
as  a  serious  possibility  any  stiggestion  that 
this  Natkjn  betray  its  honor  If  we  go  back 
on  our  solemn  promises  to  an  ally  which 
fought  so  faithfully  by  our  side,  then  are 
there  any  promises  on  wblch  we  won't  go 
back  if  a  large  enough  pressure  group  de- 
mands it?  Is  there  any  nation  that  could 
or  ought  to  trust  us  again— not  only  In  Asia 
but  m  Europe  and  Latin  America  as  well? 
Is  there  any  possible  hope  for  pe&ce  if  the 
world  cannot  depend  on  a  nation's  pledged 
word? 

But  even  if  our  honor  were  not  involved, 
our  national  Interests  require  that  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  Chlneee  Government. 
Having  fought  four  long  years  to  keep  Japan 
f  ^ra  getting  control  of  Chln*|  can  we  now 
afford  to  throw  away  that  hard-brought  vic- 
tory bf  abandoning  China  to  Communist 
control? 

Mofet  of  the  leaders  around  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  trom  the  Prime  Minister,  T.  V.  Soong, 
on  down,  were  educated  In  our  country. 
They  want  to  make  China  as  nearly  like  our 
country  as  possible.  Not  a  one  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders  In  China  Is  a  rettimed  stu- 
dent from  America  Most  of  them  got  their 
training  under  Russian  Communists.  Can 
anyone  conceivably  Imagine  that  China  un- 
der the  Communists  would  be  oriented  pri- 
marily in  our  direction,  either  politically  or 
economically? 

Some  Americans  have  supposed  that  the 
surrender  of  Japan  meant  the  end  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities in  Asia.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
whether  we  win  the  war  there  so  It  will  stay 
won  will  be  determined  by  what  pattern  ultl- 
mateiy  dominates  Ib  the  development  of 
China. 

Is  It  to  be  the  racial  pattern  as  Japan  advo- 
cated— all  the  colored  peoples  against  the 
whites? 

Are  the  Chinese  to  be  driven  In  disillu- 
sionment Into  the  Communist  pattern? 

Or  will  they  have  a  chance  to  develop 
a  genuine  democrrury  more  nearly  after  the 
pattern  we  helped  establish  in  the  Philip- 
pines, which  is  what  the  overwhelming  ma? 
jority  of  the  Chinese  tinquestlonably  wants? 
There  Is  no  more  important  question  In  the 
world — and  the  answer  is  stlU  In  our  hands. 

Why  do  you  think  our  marines  and  our 
supplies  are  In  China?  For  China's  sake? 
Or  for  Chiang  Kai-shek's  sake?  Most  em- 
phatically no.  They  are  there  for  America's 
sake.  They  are  there  because  of  urgent  ne- 
cessity from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  future 
security.  They  are  there  not  because  we 
don't  want  our  boys  home,  but  because  we 
do  want  them  home — and  able  to  stay  home. 

A  serious  clvU  war  in  China  Is  against  our 
Interests,  because  that  would  create  chaos 
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political  vacuum  In  which  some  out- 
would  certainly  Intervene.     The 
to  avoid  BVicb  a  disastrous  clvU 
the  United  States  to  continue  to 
fltmly  our  ally,  the  National  Oovern- 
Zhinth — the  same  Oovemment  our 
have  promised  to  support     Rus- 
xkmple.  baa  pledged  both  moral  and 
uslstance  to   that  government,  so 
cannot  and  will  not  object  to 
It  too. 
outside  support  the  Communists 
;e  serious  civil  war.     Their  argu- 
we  must  withdraw  support  from 
order  to  avoid  civil  war  is  wholly 
Actually.   I'or   us   to   withdraw 
rom    him    would    make    dvU    war 
because    It    would    give    the 
some  hope  of  success, 
you  suppose  our  American  Com- 
agltating  all  over   the  countiy 
the  White  House  demanding 
ithdraw  from  China   if   they   did 
that  would  be  of  tremendous  help 
nese  Communists? 
should  claim  that  to  support  the 
Government      Is      intervening     in 
Internal    alTairs.   surely    they   know 
not  possible  for  any  nation  with 
as  ours  to  escape  having  enor- 
tnfl^ence  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
issue  In  the  world,  whatever  we 
t  do.     If  our  Influence  Is  not  on 
then   automatically    It    la   on    the 
we   refiise   to   assist   our   Chinese 
thereby  assist  the  rebellion  which  la 
)verthrow  that  ally. 
loctor.     If  I  declcle  to  operate  In  a 
•ipendlcltla  and  the  patient  dies,  it 
dKislon  to  operate  which  led  to  his 
I  decide  not   to  operate  and  the 
ruptures  and  the  patient  dies.  It 
."»lon  not  to  operate  which  led  to 
Both  are  decisions. 
co^tUiue  support  of  Chiang  la  to  In - 
his  side,   then   to  withdraw  our 
to  Intervene  on  the  Communist 
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only  choice  we  have  Is.  on  which 

to  be?    Are  we  to  be  by  decision 

of  our  own  American  interests? 

to  be  by  default  on  the  side  that 

determined   to  set   up  a  social, 

ind  economic  order   which   Is  the' 

of  that  in  which  we  believe? 

restatement  by  President  Tru- 

Chlna  policy  should  enable  Gen- 

and  all  of  us  to  cut  through 

claims  and  counterclaims  and  get 

as  to  who  In  China  really  wanu 

who  does  not. 

^[xnmunists  agiee  to  bacome  •  po- 

^  without  an  autonomoua  army. 

refuses  to  establish  a  democratic 

t  with  legal  and  equal  status  for 

then   he  Is  exposed,  and   ought 


other  hand,  he  U  willing  to  estab- 
government,  and  the  Commuolata 
to  give  up  their  separata  army 
"tlon  and  become  a  loyal  oppo- 
of  an   armed    rebellion,   then 
are  exposed,  and  ought  to  be. 
ifldent  of  the  outcome  of  this  fair 
I  believe  completely  In  the  sln- 
C^lang's  desire  to  achieve  a  unified 
China   without   further   warfare, 
until  there  is  clear  evidence  that 
Government  is  not  acting  in  good 
consideration  of  honor  and  of  In- 
egltlmate     self-interest     requires 
tlnue  unswerving  support  of  that 
'  In   finishing  the  war,  while  as- 
effort  to  achieve  imlty  and  dem- 
In    a  strong.    Independent. 


unwill  ng 
admin  Istration 
instead 
pre  teases 


berauie 


Cbp&a. 

are   risks    In   supporting   Chiang 
ttiere  are  far  greater  risks  in  not 
him. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRB8BNTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
world  watches  anxiously,  representatives 
of  nations  from  every  continent  seek  to 
establish  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion on  a  firm  foundation.  If  it  is  to 
merit  ultimate  approval  and  success,  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  nations  must  be 
safeguarded  as  carefully  as  those  of  the 
great  powers.  Many  difficult  problems 
mast  ultimately  be  solved.  Some  of  them 
concern  the  peoples  and  the  lands  of  our 
heroic  allies.  None  is  of  greater  Interest 
to  Americans  than  the  destiny  of  Poland 
concerning  which  I  made  the  following 
remarks  in  a  radio  address  over  SUtion 
WSPR  on  Sunday,  January  13.  1946.  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Western  Massa- 
chusetts branch  of  the  Polisli  American 
Congress.  Inc.: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  every  resident  of 
the  Second  Congressional  District  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  baa  learned 
to  respect  highly  their  American  neighbors 
who  were  bom  in  Poland  or  who  are  of  Polish 
descent.  As  children  and  young  men  and 
women  they  have  been  eager,  industrious, 
and  capable  students.  For  me.  personally,  the 
best  evidence  Ls  the  fact  that  I  have  ap- 
pointed two  of  them  to  cur  great  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis  during  the  past  9  years. 
Each  young  man  won  his  appointment  by 
securing  the  highest  ratings  in  stiff  scholas- 
tic competitive  examinations  open  to  all 
students  in  the  district  on  pqual  terms.  Dur- 
ing this  war  one  of  these  young  men  went 
down  with  his  warship.  All  lives  on  l>oard 
were  lost. 

On  our  athletic  fields,  our  school,  college, 
and  professional  football,  baseball,  and  bas- 
ketball teams  not  infrequently  carry  a  roster 
of  names  that  reads    like  a  meeting  of  the 
United     Nations     Organization.       The     star 
player  often   bears   a  Polish   name      Ameri- 
cans of  today  do  not  have  to  recall  the  names 
of  Pulaakl  or  Kosciusko  to  realize  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  men  of  Polish  bhxxl 
In  winning  wars  for  the  United  States.     We 
rub  elbows  with  such  heroes  dally  as  we  pass 
slong  American  streets  throughout  our  land. 
We   know   how   hard    the   men    and    women 
who  remained  at  home  worked  on  the  farms 
and   In   the   industrial    plants   In   the   Con- 
necticut Valley,  how  energetically  and  how 
enthusiastically    they  strove  to  make  every 
War  bond  drive  a  success.     We   were   tilled 
with  admiration  in  1939  at  the  determination 
of  the  Polish  people  to  fight  for  their  country 
agair-st  the  Nazi  Invaders,  at  the  heroic  de- 
fense   of    Warsaw.      We    entered    the    war. 
Polish   names  dotted    American   honor  rolls 
throughout  the  land.    Gold  stars  were  placed 
solemnly  and  sadly  opposite  many  of  them. 
The  hostilities  in  Europe  came  to  an  end. 
France  had  been  liberated  along  with  Bel- 
giuin.  Norway,  and  Denmark.     Their  peoples 
have  been  free  to  set  up  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment each  wished  to  have.     They  have  not 
been  coerced.     In  Prance  we  have  watched 
the  various  political  parties  strive  for  lead- 
ership in  a  free  election. 

What  of  Poland?  To  most  Americans  it 
Is  a  dark  enigma.  Most  of  us  have  been  sup- 
porters of  the  principles  announced  In  the 
AUantlc  Charter.    We  wish  them  to  be  ap- 


plied fairly  and  Justly  in  the  settlement  of 
the  problems  of  the  smaller  as  well  as  the 
great  nations  among  our  allies.  Many 
Americans  find  It  dtfflcult  to  understand  why 
that  one  of  our  allies  who  first  resisted  the 
Nazis  fxilly  and  bravely  should  not  be  re- 
stored to  Its  former  full  Independence  within 
its  prewar  boundaries.  We  are  told  that 
its  boundtiries  must  be  changed  to  secure 
a  proper  solution  of  long  existing  European 
problems  of  that  section  of  Europe.  We 
have  been  t<jld  that  ita  people  will  be  given 
the  right  to  bold  free  elections,  unham- 
pered by  Influences  from  nations  outside  Its 
borders  But  when?  It  would  be  easier  for 
Americans  to  undersUnd  Polish  politics  it 
there  were  only  two  major  political  parties 
in  Poland  as  In  the  United  Sutes  instead  of 
several  parties,  no  one  ol  which,  if  uncon- 
trolled by  outside  pressure,  may  Fain  a  clear 
majority  of  a  popular  vote.  We  are  told 
that  through  pressure,  elements  from  out- 
side Poland  have  been  granted  powerful 
positions  in  each  party.  How  can  an  elec- 
tion under  such  conditions  be  free?  Great 
estates  have  been  divided  among  many 
Polish  landowners  of  small  farms.  That  ap- 
pears to  be  a  step  favorable  to  these  farm- 
ers. Yet  we  learn  that  tt  they  raise  certain 
crops,  such  as  hemp,  and  flax,  all  of  their 
produce  must  be  dellVered  over  to  .Govern- 
ment agents  at  a  fixed  low  price.  It  in  not 
the  American  way  of  life,  and  reqtiires 
considerable  explanation  In  the  future. 
Churches  and  schools  have  reopened.  This 
Is  well,  even  though  much  remains  to  t>e 
done. 

The  foreign  ministers,  even  the  heads  of 
the  great  nation?,  have  met  from  time  to 
time  to  discuss  and  to  plan  for  the  solution 
of  world  and  national  problems.  Of  lats 
little  has  been  heard  at>out  any  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  Poland. 

Poland  has  suffered  much.     I  spent  most 
of   the   month   of   June    1945   in    Europe.     I 
saw  great   devastated  areas  in   FYance.  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.     I  was  told  that  Poland  had 
suffered  far  worse  than  any  of  these  coun- 
tries.    This  winter  the  people  of  Poland  must 
rely  largely  on  the  medical,  food,  and  other 
supplies    furnished    by    UNRRA    to    prevent 
mass  starving   and   freezing      Our  Congress 
voted  huge  American  appropriations  for  this 
worthy  cause,  not  only   to  help   the  Polish 
people  but  the  peoples  of  Greece.  Italy,  and 
all  other  stricken  countries.     I  was  in   Bel- 
gium   under    former    President    Hoover    on 
relief    work    during    the    winter    of    1914  IS. 
I  saw  at  first  hand  what  great  service  well- 
organlzed  relief  work  can  accomplish.     I  am 
sure  the  Polish  people  will  make  certain  that 
the  supplier  are  used  to  the  best  advantage. 
Next  summer  representatives  of  the  United 
States  will  Join  those  of  other  great  powers 
at  conferences  which  will  start  writing  the 
terms  of  treaties  of  peace.    Some  day  In  the 
not-too-distant  future  the  problems  of  Po- 
land mi;st  be  solved.     Unless  they  are  solved 
in  such  a  treaty  In   1946.  Poland's  position 
will  be  critical.    Americans  of  Polish  descent 
who  know  most  about  these  problems,  about 
the  past  and  the  present  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple, their  alms,  their  needs,  and  their  aspira- 
tions will  do   well    to  inform    the   American 
people  in  every  way  pcissible  concerning  them. 
Fbr  u  our  representatives,  backed  up  by  the 
public  opinion  of  a  well-informed  American 
people,   aroused    to   the    Importance    to    the 
United   States  and   to   the   future   peace  of 
Europe  and  the  world  of  a  Just  solution  of 
the  Polish  problems,  take  a  firm  stand  at  one 
of    these    conferences    that    Poland's    future 
must  be  Included  in  the  particular  document 
before  them,  they  will  secure  results,     if  the 
decision  is  delayed  beyond  l»4fi.  Poland  may 
be  a  long,  long  time  in  securing  true  freedom. 
This  is  a  great  chaUengc  to  the  leaders  of 
American  diplomacy.    All  Americans  who  can 
aid  them  have  a  great  opportunity  to  render 
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invaluable  ^ivic*  to  an  outstanding  cause. 
A  Just  declaioc  will  satisfy  the  PoUsh  people 
and  renMve  a  possible  cause  of  {iucther  Euro- 
pean war. 


Wily  "Diere  Is  Dissatisfactron  Amonf 
GI's 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 


or  KiMJOBOva 

IN  THE  HOUSE  C*  RBPItESBNT ATI  VBS 

Fridap.  Januttrw  18.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  Including  a 
letter  from  a  resident  of  the  Twin  Cities 
who  is  an  outstanding  and  highly  re- 
sponsible citizen.  He  encloses  an  extract 
of  a  letter  he  has  just  received  from  his 
own  son  stationed  at  Le  Havre  describing 
condition.*;  there  and  making  one  or  two 
very  constructive  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing them. 

In  common  with  every  other  Member 
of  Cotigress  I  have  had  a  good  many 
letters  similar  to  this  and  I  have  repeat- 
edly taken  them  up  privately  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  not  desiring 
to  drag  them  out  In  public,  or  to  besmirch 
the  good  name  of  our  military  linrts 
abroad,  or  to  cause  additional  anxiety  to 
relatives  at  home.  However,  there  comes 
h  time  when  one  cannot  subordinate  the 
national  welfare  to  any  other  considera- 
tion. I  feel  under  obllpation  to  «p«ik  of 
this  piibHcly  becau.^e  the  condition  de- 
scribed cannot  be  longer  tolerated. 

No  one  appreciates  more  than  I  the 
enormou.';  difficulties  which  our  high 
command  faced  with  the  end  of  the  war 
and  the  neces.sity  of  suddenly  reversing 
practically  all  of  our  fnllitary  movements. 
However,  the  peak  of  demobilteatton  has 
now  passed.  There  can  be  no  further 
excuse  foe  failing  to  give  more  thought 
and  attention  to  all  situations  like  that 
described  below.  They  are  dangerous  to 
every  man  and  woman  involved,  to  our 
national  honor  and  .standtnp,  and  to  our 
pflectivene?:.'!  in  gaining  the  .^ort  of  decent 
world  for  which  the  men  have  fought  so 
valiantly. 

The  letters  follow: 

JMTVhMr  14,  1948. 
The  Honorable  Waltei  H.  Jitdo. 
Member  of  Congreta, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washrngtov .  D.  C. 
Obai  D«  Jttto:  Enclosed  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  Just  received  from  my  son  who  Is  at 
T  -  Havre.  The  letter  was  dated  December  20. 
He  and  I  both  know  that  It  is  necensary  for 
lis  to  keep  troofw  In  Europe,  arid  as  rt  seems 
his  dmy  to  stay  for  a  while  we  accept  it  as 
■MMaary.  I  am,  hoiwever,  gravely  concerned 
about  the  conditions  that  hf  describes  »n  this 
IKtar.  The  moral  effects  upr)n  the  boys 
themselves  are  certainly  serious,  but  to  me 
the  far  more  serious  thing  is  the  rflect  that 
such  prepfwterous  stupidity  tn  administra- 
tion can  have  upon  the  attitude  of  other 
nations  of  the  world  toward  the  United 
States.  After  an.  the  tTntted  States  troops 
are  he  ones  that  the  common  people  of  the 
wortd  see.  and  not  the  silk-hat  State  Depart- 
ment They  are  going  to  form  their  opinion 
of  tis  and  ow  ablltttes  and  efflrtency  from  the 


way  our  men  act.  How  In  the  world  an  Army 
that  was  smart  enough  to  handle  the  stupen- 
dous prohloB  of  nmniily  during  the  war  could 
ba  so  ahort-slgbtcd  aa  to  permit  the  develop- 
ment of  a  situation  such  as  is  described  here 
Is  beyosid  belief. 

You  are  one  of  the  few  RepreMntatlves  we 
have  who  have  been  forthright  in  eorali^  out 
lor  what  you  beloved  was  needed  for  world 
peace  and  stability.  If  the  Army  haent 
enough  brains  to  properly  handle  a  sttuaUon 
like  thia.  let's  put  in  some  busineas  execu- 
tivea.  but  in  some  way  correct  this  situation 
before  all  the  pec^>ies  of  tike  world  ttkkc  iK 
as  a  laughingstock,  as  apparently  this  same 
condition  exists  '.n  many  places  where  our 
troops  are  located. 

For  obvious  reasons.  I  do  not  want  my  or 
my  boy's  name  used  in  connection  with  thte 
letter  because  of  the  effect  it  might  have 
on  him. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Well,  as  long  as  this  lasts  it's  good  enough. 
Eight  hours  of  work  a  day  keeps  one  fnmi 
too  many  depressing  reflections  on  the  rede- 
ploymeut   situation   in   general.     The   whole 
plan  here  has,  through  the  lack  of  interest 
or  reflection  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  respon- 
sible ofDcera.  become  hopelessly  coixfueed  and 
muddled.     Units  wander  all  over  France  with 
no   record   anywhere   of    their   whereabouts. 
The    maJOi.    commaiids    issue    contradictory 
orders  which  no  one  bothers  to  carry  out  or 
clarify;    and   when  further  snags  arise,   in- 
stead of  working  the  whole  thing  out  (as  In 
the   case   of   the   black   market   In   clothing 
here,  wheie  the  trouble  lies  In  the  quarter- 
master  deix>t,    itself,    and    blame   has   been 
placed  on  tuilta  drawing  from  the  depot  ouly 
occasionally)    they  Just  Invent  more  useless 
red   tape,   slowing   down   the   processing   of 
troops  returning  home,  and  curing  notnii^ 
at  ail  that  anyone  can  see.     The  situation 
as  a  whole  is  so  futile  that  one  could  be 
amused  at  its  Gilbert -aiKl-SulUvan  extremes, 
if  men  were  not  being  held  up.  morale  sink- 
ing  steadily  among   troope.  resentment  ui- 
creasiixg  among  the  French,  and  the  whole 
working  structure  of   the   military   iiwtalia- 
tions.  disrupted.     I   know   that  these  condi- 
Uons  exi&t  not  only  here,  but  also,  and  In 
greater  extremes,  in  Ocrmany;  and  It's  not 
hard    to    imagine    the    disastrous    effect    on 
American  prestige,  if  you  want,  or  at  least 
effectiveness    in    the    face    of    such    asinine 
admuiistratioo.     The  trouble,  of  course,  lies 
not   with   the  syetem    but    in   the   way   the 
higher-ups  have  decided  to  make  it   work. 
Instead  of  placing  low-point  men  in  the  port 
areas    (here.   Antwerp,    Bremen.   MarariilcE) 
eafly  in  the  spring,  and  making  them  run  the 
place  in  an  experienced  manner,  they  have 
kept    replacing   port   personnel  each   month 
with  others  Just  about  to  ship  home.     Men 
about  to  board  ship  can  take  no  serious  m- 
terest  in  learning  new  Army  Jobs  or  expe- 
diting   the    return    of    those    behind    then. 
Records  are  ruined,  fnxxxdtn-e  boggled,  and 
the    reeulU  are   showing  on   the   December 
shipping     totals,     which     are     behind     last 
montb'a.  and  not  I  understand  for  a  lack  of 
ships.     Low-point  men   are  given  poor  jobs 
for  the  most  part,  and  since  their  noocoms 
aiMl  offlcers  are  waiting  only  for  their  boat, 
neither    group    gets    a    damn    thing    done. 
Our  captam.  for  example,  came  in  one  day 
out  of  a  week  and  a  half,  for  half  an  hour; 
the   rest  of  the   time  he  is  running  nurses 
arourxl  town  in  his  Jeep  and  consuming  an 
Inordinate  amount  of  Scotch      It's  that  way 
all  over,  and  with  Irresponsibility  on  the  part 
of  the  oflleei  cadre  {who  have  sttxHt  to  their 
ports  about  as  well  as  I've  always  predicted) 
and  the  nonooms  under  them,  black  market- 
ing of  clothing  and  PX  rations  is  aoomlng. 
The  venereal   rate  Is  fantastic — it  waa  518 
men  per  l.OOO  per  year  to  the  xzxth  when 


It  pulled  out — and  tlie  number  cf  crlm«a  of 
all  SQTU  goes  up  all  tfa*  time.  Tbera.are 
women  in  all  the  officers'  and  moat  o(  our 
tenU  every  night;  Ood  knows  I  enjoy  liquor 
and  all  the  rest  as  much  as  anyone  alat.  tasit 
you  can  imagine  the  effect  it  has  oo  d^- 
time  working  efficiency. 

Well,  this  turned  out  to  be  quite  an  edi- 
torial. I  have  no  peraonl  OHBptaiInt  at  the 
moment,  as  for  the  ftrat  time  Maoe  I've  been 
in  the  Army  I  feel  that  tn  my  own  way  I'm 
getting  aomething  construrtive  dane:  in  tkks  * 
captain's  absence  I  can  act  with  h)s  ruthor- 
ity.  and  the  three  cd  us  that  Rime  here  from 
the  xxxth  have  straightened  out  what  was 
an  incredible  mess  in  pratiy  flood  shape. 
But  the  prospect  of  getst^  heoe  in  the 
future  grows  dimmer  with  all  this  mess,  aad 
until  sosneoDe  above  the  tancaHlcr  general 
who  Is  letting  it  all  increaae  than  soeoe 
interest,  there  is  no  prospect  of  imprmement. 


United  States  Ea^iiojnBent  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MKlTleAIV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EtEPRESENTATIVBS 
Fridaif.  January  18.  1944 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokb.  I 
include  the  following  radio  address: 

Friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Twelfth 
Dlstrlet,  on  Monday,  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  reconvene  to  take  up  the  buslnev 
of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congrea.'..  We  will  have 
our  Job  cut  out  for  us — with  some  of  the 
moat  vl^l  reconversion  problems  still  tm- 
solved  and  the  confusion  in  the  reconversion 
IMxigram  growing  every  day. 

Before  it  reccesed  for  the  holidays.  Con- 
gress was  guilty — not  only  thmucrh  negll- 
genre  which  mtist  be  laM  at  the  door  of 
some,  but  certainly  not  all.  Members,  but 
guilty  by  a  positive  act  of  contiibuting  to 
the  citnfusion  on  the  ecnnomic  front. 

I  am  referring  to  the  decision  to  return  the 
United  States  Brnployment  Service  to  the 
sutes  for  oprraticai.  The  bill  to  thlft  con- 
trol at  USES  from  the  Federal  to  the  State 
governments  wa^  attached  as  a  rider  to  act 
aside  953.000.000.000  in  tinuaed  war  apfro- 
priationa. 

Because  of  this  rider.  President  Tmman 
has  killed  the  entire  legislation  throtigh  a 
pocket  veto.  In  announcing  bis  decision, 
the  President  Justified  the  veto  on  the 
grounds  that  the  return  of  the  USES  to  the 
States  "would  result  in  a  diarupted  and  tucf- 
Qcient  employment  service  at  the  very  time 
when  efficient  operation  is  moat  vitally 
needed." 

I  heartily  concur  in  this  nci^tiiDci>t.  Be- 
fore the  rece&E.  I  tutterly  of^ased  the  disrup- 
Uon  ot  the  USES  I  believed  that  the  opera- 
tion of  this  important  national  program  on 
a  national  level  was  essential  to  the  postwar 
reconstruction  economy.  Events  since  the 
time  of  the  Hou&e  debate  on  the  issue  have 
strengthened  this  belief. 

I  wotild  go  much  further  than  the  adokln- 
istratlon  which  aaks  only  that  the  employ- 
ment service  t>e  retained  until  June  of  1947. 
I  can  see  no  valid  argument  why  the  USES 
should  not  be  made  a  permanent  adjunct  ol 
otir  Federal  Goveriui\eut. 

Employment  and  unemplo3:ment  have  long 
since  ceased  to  be  local  problems — ^with  local 
solutions.  Employment,  following  the  pat- 
tern established  by  industry  cuts  acroea  State 
lines,  tranaoends  community  or  regional 
spheres.    The  Cade  unions,  so  Imporiant  a 
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significant  to  me  that  the  Fed- 
has  had   to   be   called    in 
employment  became  critical.     It 
m   during  the  First   World   War. 
had  to  step  in  when  depression  hit 
And  without  Federal  operation 
during  World  War  n.  it  is  ex- 
loubtful  that  the  victory  production 

would  have  been  made, 
dependence  on  the  Federal  Govern - 
times  of  employment  crises  is  to  me. 
an  argument  that  a  Federal  U8B8  is 
todMy.  but  that  permanent  Federal 
»  needed. 

could  validly  argue  that  We  are  not 

an    employment    crisis.      Statistics 

demonstrate  the  critical  state  of 

onal  labor  market. 

mber  of  calls   made  on  the  more 

local  USKS  offices  In  the  48  States 

100    percent    since    VJ-day. 

for  service  on  Job  placements,  job 

ion.     Job     counseling,     and     other 

ices  have  Incraassd  from  4.900.000 

last  year  to  9.000.000  In  November. 

In  that  period,  and  thereafter, 

a  steady  Increase  of  several  hundred 

In  the  nimiber  of  persons  requiring 

of  employment  assistance. 

the  background  of  the  war  moblll- 

mllltary    as    well    as    Indtastrlal 

I — these  figures  are  easy  to  un- 
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1  ban  12.000.000  men  and  women  en- 
armed   services   during    the    war. 
1  be  home  soon — millions  of  them 
home — and  looking  for  civilian 
t  million  war  workers  are  in  the 
changing  jobs. 

an  employment  crisis  greater  than 
Nation  has  ever  faced.     It  requires 
of  national  action. 
FBderal   Government,    and   the   Con- 
the  national  lawmaking  body,  have 
"iLilty   at  the  very  least,  to  take  care 
seekers  whose  employment  prob- 
from  the  national  war  emergency 
from  that  responsibility  bj-  return - 
USES  to  the  SUtes  for   piecemeal 
Is    nothing    but    capitulation    to 
opportunism. 

Iks  before  Omgreas  reeeaacd 
Washington  was  the  gathering 
mecca  of  SUte  oflJcials  clamoring 
of  the  USES  to  the  States.     Who 
that  this  cavalcade  was  not  driven 
)ealous  concern  than  by  fervid  in- 
State*'  rights  or  by  honest   belief 
States  could  do  a  better  Job? 
considerable  mlaconceptlon  as  to 
the  responsibUlties  cf  the  USES 
»  are.     Some  advocates  of  their  re- 
ate  control  base  their  belief  on  the 
State  control  Is  essential  for  the 
tlon  of  State  unemployment -com - 
laws      Some  local  business  inter- 
prefer  to  remove  all  Federal  con- 
I  resent  Job-referral  practices.     The 
:hls  would  be  to  deny  unemploy- 
^**-  to  a  worker  who  refuses  to  take 
through  the  USES  that  Is  un- 
i  compared  with  his  experience 
e  requirements.     What  the  denial 
In  cases  like  this  amounts  to  is 
WMB  to  force  down  the  worker's 
llTtng  by  driving  labor  into  cheap 


ben(  flu 
ofTe-ed 
ihen 


at   least   a   minimum    guaranty 

euploltlng    the    temporarily    unem- 

this  way  when  tha  U8B  ia  fed- 

op«tatcd.     The  local  DSBS  oOccs  are 

■•bj  let  to  nationally  accepted  place- 

•tai^Aards.     Local  offices  of   the  USES 


under  the  present  Federal  controls  are  not 
permitted  to  send  a  worker  to  jobs  where 
the  working  conditions  are  legally  eubstand- 
ard  or  where  wages  are  less  than  the  prevail- 
ing rate. 

The  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  minimum  check 
against  forcing  wage  standards  down  is  ob- 
vious In  a  period  when  the  whole  national 
economy  Is  dependent  on  sustained  purchas- 
ing power. 

However,  the  functloris  of  the  US^  are 
not  confined  to  processing  claimants  for  un- 
employment compensation.  It  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  employers  in  recruiting 
qualified  workers  or  Improving  personnel 
practices. 

It  ha%  the  reeponsiblUty  to  give  guidance 
to  youns  people  leaving  school,  and  to  give 
special  attention  and  help  to  handicapped 
workers. 

USES  has  the  further  Job  of  handling  the 
special  problems  of  minority  workers  who  will 
be  at  a  disadvantage  now  that  wartime  labor 
shortages  are  disappearing. 

A  well-Integrated,  effectiv  program  filling 
ai:  these  needs  canpot  be  met  by  State  oper- 
ation. In  order  to  do  a  complete  employ- 
ment service  Job  for  the  whole  community, 
the  USES  must  function  ai«  a  national  or- 
ganization with  responsibility  to  the  whole 
community.  One  of  the  most  important  rea- 
sons for  retaining  Federal  control  of  the 
USES  involves  the  welfare  of  millions  of  vet- 
erans. In  the  Ol  bill,  the  Congress  promised 
returning  service  men  and  women  efficient 
placement  service  and  employment  counsel- 
ing, regardless  of  the  veteran's  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  Congress  gave  the  USET  th:« 
special  responsibility,  and  In  accordance  with 
this  congressional  mandate,  the  USES  has 
set  up  special  programs  to  take  care  of  the 
Jobless  veterans  Within  the  limits  of  a 
far-too-limlted  staff,  it  has  done  an  excellent 
Job. 

It  is  clearly  unrealistic  to  suppose  that 
anything  but  a  national  set-up  can  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  millions  of  war  veterans. 
We  have  the  responsibility  to  employ  the 
most  efficient  means  possible  to  assist  ex- 
servicemen  to  get  back  into  normal  civilian 
pursuits. 

More  than  50  percent  of  the  estimated 
6.000,000  servicemen  who  have  re-entered  the 
labor  market  have  turned  to  the  USES  for 
help  of  some  kind  or  another.  In  Michigan 
alone,  upwards  of  150,000  veterans  have  reg- 
istered. These  registrations  are  constantly 
Increasing— in  greater  percentage  than  the 
Increased  registrations  of  nonveterans 

The  number  of  Job  placements  for  World 
War  n  veterans  have  grown  from  87,000  In 
July  to  138.000  :n  November  of  last  year 

The  task  of  fitting  a  veteran  to  a  suitable 
Job  Is  a  painstaking  and  delicate  one.  Many 
of  the  veterans  arc  duillusioned  about  em- 
ployment opportunities  as  soon  as  they  put 
on  their  dwiee.  As  a  consequence,  they  do 
a  lot  of  shopping  around  l)efore  they  accept 
employment.  Their  ahuffiing  around  U  not 
confined  to  their  home  localltv  This  under- 
standable fuaslness  abojt  Jobs  on  the  part 
of  veterans  1.  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  very  many  of  the  veterans  have  little 
or  no  4111s. 

Obvloxisty.  a  Federal  system  Is  naecasary  to 
adeqiiately  provide  for  the  veteHans'  needs. 
The  USES,  as  now  operated  under  Federal 
control.  U  prepared  to  handle  their  needs. 
It  has  Information  about  employment  condi- 
tions in  the  important  job  centers,  for  In- 
stance, so  that  veterans  could  get  advance 
advice  about  Jobs  whUe  still  at  military  hos- 
plUls  or  separation  centers.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  veterans  have  used  this  Infor- 
mation— information  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible  for  purely  State  agen- 
cies to  gather. 

One  last  point  I  would  like  to  make  about 
the  folly  of  returning  the  USES  to  the  Stataa 
for  operation.  We  have  had  a  national  sys- 
tem of  financing  State  employment  semcea 


for  more  than  10  years.  Prom  ■the  very  be- 
ginning of  that  system,  the  trend  has  been 
toward  greater  and  greater  financial  support 
from  the  Federal  Government.  By  1941.  95 
percent  of  State  employment  c^ce  costs  were 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  During 
the  war.  of  covu»e.  the  total  cost  of  the  USE3 
waa  paid  for  out  of  War  Manpower  Commis- 
sion appropriations. 

In  view  of  this,  it  Is  entirely  misleading  to 
speak  of  giving  the  employment  service  back 
to  the  States.  The  real  question  is  not 
whether  we  should  return  the  USES  to  the 
States  for  operation,  but  whether  the  feder- 
ally financed  employment  service  Is  to  t>e 
operated  as  a  national  agency  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  as  a  whole. 


Saga  of  the  People's  AI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Friday.  January  18.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  October  4, 
1945.  marked  the  occasion  on  which  His 
Excellency  the  Most  Reverend  Francis 
J.  Spellman.  archbishop  of  New  York. 
inaugurated,  at  a  dinner,  the  building  of 
the  Alfred  E.  Smith  Memorial  Hospital. 

Since  that  day  many  functions  have 
been  held  for  this  splendid  enterprise. 
Which  reminds  us  Republicans  that 
there  are  Democrats  whose  memory 
challenges  the  admiration,  love,  and  af- 
fection of  both  parties  and  all  Americans. 

In  the  December  1932  .<isue  of  Vanity 
Pair  I  wrote  a  short  and  sentimental 
biography  of  that  remarkable  and  be- 
loved Democrat.  Alfred  Emanuel  Smith. 
Rereading  it  after  moie  than  13  years 
I  see  nowhere  I  would  change  or  qualify 
the  estimate  it  make.s  of  the  man  him- 
self. Today  his  spirit  looms  larger  than 
ever,  for  in  the  end  it  was  Al  Smith  who 
best  loved  and  understood  tHe  common 
man. 

BAOa  or  THE  PTOPLS'S  kV—A  STOST  IN  A  SIMrLB 
MAWIffXB  or  AN  KAST  SntK  DBMOCaAT  WHO  WAS 
ONCa  KNOWN  TX>  MIIXIONS  AS  THI  UAFTT 
WASBIOB 

(By  Clare  Boothe) 

His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
immigrant,  and  his  father  was  a  trackman 
on  the  New  York  water  front. 

(O.  sing  us  a  song  of  democracy,  s  song 
of  the  city  streets.) 

•East  side,  west  side,  all  around  the  town! 
•  The  band  plays  rlng-a-rosy.  London  Bridge 
Is  falling  down!" 

His  grandparents  came  out  of  Ireland  in 
a  clipper  ship,  a  clipper  ship  with  27  billow- 
ing sails,  and  It  docked  at  Beekman  Street. 
His  mother  was  bom  on  the  corner  of  Dover 
and  Water  Streets,  over  the  Dammermatu' 
grocery  store. 

Apples  in  barrels,  potatoes  In  barrels,  and 
fresh  vegetables  in  their  bins.  Flour  in  sacks, 
meal  In  sacks,  and  sawdust  on  the  floor  The 
odors  ct  MfAcm.  sweet  cinnamon,  and  sugar, 
and  the  warm  smell  of  ripe  ^«"ynas  and  sur- 
pie  grapes. 

Catherine  Muivehm  was  bom  over  the 
Oammermans'  grocery  store. 

His  father  was  a  boss  trtKker.  and  he  stood 
9  feet  and  over  in  his  stocking  feet.  His 
father  waa  as  strong  as  his  team  together, 
and  every  day  he  drove  to  the  docks,  truck- 
ing from  the  ships  that  came  in.     He  un- 
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'  loaded  chests  of  tea  from  China:  spices,  co- 
coa, frulU  from  the  West  Indies;  and  coffee 
from  Brazil.  Tliese  were  the  things  Uiat 
the  boas  trucker  loaded  on  his  wagon,  bend- 
ing his  great,  sweaty  back  all  day.  all  nlgbt. 
trucking  by  candlelight  and  In  the  dawn 
that  crept  into  the  flips  on  the  water  front: 
into  Market  Slip.  James  Slip.  Peck  Slip.  Rut- 
gers Slip,  and  Coenties  Slip.  He  stored  his 
truck  at  night  In  front  ai  the  darkened 
warehouses  by  the  slips,  and  walked  beside 
the  horses,  back  to  the  stables.  On  Sundays 
he  rested,  and  he  was  very  tired. 

Now  be  had  a  long  memory  and  an  Irish 
toi^iie  for  stories.  He  told  his  stories  over  a 
glass  of  good  beer  to  the  Sandy  Hook  pilots 
and  the  dock  hands.  They  gathered  to  hear 
them  In  the  corner  saloon,  and  they  laughed 
and  paid  for  bis  beers. 

Alfred  Smith  was  a  boss  trucker,  and  at 
home  his  wife.  Catherine,  made  hoon-sklrts 
and  umbrellas  to  sell,  and  they  were  very 
poor,  but  they  loved  each  other  and  feared 
Ocd.  and  they  were  happy. 

Alfred  and  Catherine  had  a  son.  and  this 
was  Alfied  Emanuel.  He  was  born  In  1873, 
the  year  that  Ulysaes  8.  Grant  was  President. 
and  that  was  the  year  efter  Calvin  Coolldge 
was  born,  and  Herbert  Hoover  was  born  the 
n^xt  year. 

When  Alfred  Emanuel  was  10  years  old  he 
became  an   altar  boy. 

On  cold  winter  mornings,  even  In  the  year 
of  that  great  bllCBard.  he  got  up  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  his  mothei;  gave  him  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  roll,  and  at  6  o'clock  he 
was  at  mass,  swinging  the  censers  of  God  be- 
fore the  alUr  of  St.  James'  church. 
Domiuus  vobtscuro.  et  cum  spirltu  tuo. 
He  was  a  newsboy  along  the  water  front 
when  he  was  12  years  old.  His  route  was 
Beekman  Street.  Fulton  Street  and  the  foot 
at  Peck  Slip. 

Dally  Noose.  Sun.  Wolld,  Post.  Globe.  Tela- 
gra-am.  Mai-ul  and  Bzpra-us! 

All  his  childhood  was  spent  in  the  shadow 
of  the  BrotJklyn  Bridge,  for  he  lived  on  Dover 
Street  by  the  anchorage  tower  of  the  great 
span.  His  mother  often  told  him  that  many 
men  were  killed  sinking  that  pier,  and  when 
he  was  13  years  old,  his  father  died  In  lU 
shadow. 

"Tlie  Brooklyn  Bridge  on  Sunday  Is  known 

as  Lover's  Lane. 
I  stroll  there  with  my  sweetheart,  oh,  time 

and  time  ogaln; 
Oh.  how  I  love  to  ramble,  oh.  yes.  It  Is  my 

pride. 
Dressed  In  my  best,  each  day  of  rest,  with 

Danny  by  my  side." 

Whep  the  summers  werel  ttot  he  swam 
naked  with  the  other  boys  in  the  East  River. 
They  dove  in  their  white  skins,  dodging  the 
crates  and  driftwood  in  the  swift  tide  of  the 
Fjist  River  that  brought  the  clipper  ships 
like  white  birds,  and  the  scows  and  barges 
like  beetles,  and  the  angry  tugs,  and  lacy 
ferries  into  the  harbor  waters.  He  swung 
from  the  masts  and  bowsprits  of  the  boats 
at  the  wharves,  and  the  rigging  ot  ocean  wan- 
derers was  his  gymnasium  and  his  play- 
ground. But  his  fancy  did  not  go  outward 
with  the  ships  for  his  heart  wa*;  anchored  to 
the  water  front  and  he  found  adventure 
enough  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York. 

Sometimes  friendly  sailors  gave  him  their 
alien  pets;  once  he  owned  an  African  parrot 
that  swore  lustily,  and  a  sad-faced  monkey, 
and  an  Indian  goat.  Or.  he  picked  uo  stray 
dogs  m  the  slums,  and  brought  them  home, 
and  be  loved  theae  mongrels  best. 

Alfred  Emanuel  was  a  newsboy,  and  an 
altar  boy  from  Dover  Street,  and  he  lived 
always  in  that  part  of  town  which  was  the 
cradle  of  the  growing  city. 

Gala  days  were  bicycling  days,  when  the 
bells  tinkled  and  the  iighu  twinkled  on  the 
bicycles  going  to  Coney  Island.  There  waa 
roUer  skating  in  the  City  Hall  Park,  and 
baaa  ball  in  the  back  loU  behind  the  blind 
warehouses,  and  there  was  sleighing  and  slid- 


ing in  the  winter,  for  in  thoae  times  the  snow 
was  left  on  the  streeu  until  it  melted  away. 
Central  Park  was  a  long  way  off.  Central 
Park  was  not  for  him. 

And  there  were  parades.  On  St.  Patrick's 
Day  the  Mulligan  Guards  paraded,  swlngmg 
up  the  Bowery, 

"We    shouldered    gun,    and    marched    and 

marched  away. 
From   Baxter   Street   we   marclied   to   Ave- 
nue A." 

And  there  mere  torchlight  processions  dur- 
ing the  campaigns.  He  watched  them  from 
the  top  of  a  lamppost,  or  the  fire  escape  of  a 
tenement  house,  and  he  beat  time  to  their 
step  as  they  sang: 

"Blaine!  Blaine!  James  O   Blaine! 
A   con-tln-ent-al   li-ar   from   the   State   of 
Maine!" 

And  he  laughed  when  he  heard  them  shotit 
"Rum.  Romanism,  and  rebellion!" 

When  school  closed  In  the  afternoons,  he 
loitered  around  the  station  house  of  engine 
company  No.  82. 

Hook  and  ladder,  hose  and  hatchet,  smoke 
and  cinders,  brass  and  bells.  Ladder  and 
a».  and  shining  helmet,  and  the  mad  gallop 
of  the  white  horses,  manes  flying,  hoofs 
thundering  to  the  alarm. 

Peter  Mulvehlll  was  a  fireman,  and  that 
was  his  uncle.  Alfred  Em&nuel  wanted  to 
be  a  fireman  when  he  grew  up. 

Alfred  Emanuel  became  a  fish-market 
clerk. 

Bluefish,  whltefifih.  noackerel,  and  cod. 
brought  to  the  Fulton  Market  by  the  well- 
laden  smacks  that  turned  out  of  Buttermilk 
Channel. 

He  was  the  boy  of  all  work  In  the  Pulton 
Fish  Market,  and  this  work  was  hard.  He 
got  $12  a  week,  and  his  sister  and  mother 
got  all  the  fifiri,  and  more,  that  they  could 
eat  at  home. 

Tlie  neighborhood  knew  him  and  loved  him 
well  In  the  neighborhood  there  were  dark- 
eyed  Italians,  and  the  Jews  who  brought  Zlon 
with  them,  and  stolid  Germans,  but  mostly 
there  were  poor  Irish.  The  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict eourt  was  a  grand  fellow,  and  the  alder- 
man was  a  man  of  weight,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood knew  them  and  respected  them,  and 
Alfred  Emanuel  knew  them  all.  Sitting  on 
the  Btoope  in  the  cool  of  the  summer  evening, 
watching  the  horse  cars  go  by,  and  the  chil- 
dren playing  in  the  empty  trucks,  and  in  the 
gutters,  end  the  lamplighter  coming  on  his 
rounds;  they  It  was: 

Good  evening  to  you,  Mr.<:.  Malone. 
And  how  are  you,  Mr.  Hennessy? 
And  heUo,  Al. 
"Hello.  Al! 

"East  side,  west  side,  all  around  the  town." 
The  Tammany  clubs  were  Jolly  clubs;  they 
gave  food  and  sacks  of  coal  to  Mrs.  Malone; 
they  gave  Jobs  and  clothing  to  Mr.  Hennessy: 
and  gifts  to  all  the  children  at  Christmas 
time.  In  the  summer  they  took  the  whole 
neighborhood.  aP  that  would  go.  on  outings 
and  picnics  and  chowders  up  the  river.  And 
Al  always  went  along,  because  he  loved  them 
and  they  loved  him.  They  ate  clam  fritters 
and  drank  ale  and  beer  on  the  outings,  and 
j'obody  got  very  drunk.  And  when  they  were 
back  in  the  neighborhood  they  did  not  forget 
at  the  polls  the  men  who  had  given  them  the 
coal  and  the  Jclas  and  the  picnics. 

Alfred  Emanuel  grew  up  with  the  Tiger: 
he  was  the  Tiger's  cub,  and  he  never  felt  her 
clnws. 

There  was  drama  In  hlra  and  an  urge  to 
act  There  was  St.  James  Parish,  and  the 
parish  had  amateur  theatricals,  and  when 
he  was  too  old  to  be  an  altar  boy  he  acted 
in  them.  He  had  a  long  memory  and  an 
Irish  tongue  for  stories.  He  had  a  lusty  voice. 
a  merry  ej'e,  an  easy  way,  and  great 
good  himior.  And  there  waa  nobody  in  the 
neighborhood  who  could  dance  a  better  Jig. 
One  time  he  played  In  Dion  Boticlcaulfs 
play,  the  Shaughraun.  and  he  was  Corry  Kln- 
chllla.  the  villain,  aivl  the  hero  was  played  by 
a  young  fellow  called  James  J.  Walker,  and 


that  play  was  well-cast  and  a  great  siweess. 
He  wanted  to  be  a  real  actor  when  be  became 
a  man. 

When  he  was  22  years  old  he  became  a  proc- 
ess server.  He  served  summons  for  Jury  duty 
on  all  kinds  of  people— storekeepers,  and 
brnkers.  and  businessmen,  and  they  abused 
him  when  be  served  them,  but  they  remem- 
bered him  long  after,  and  recaUed  his  Irish 
wit,  and  that  they  had  really  felt  friendly  to 
him  at  the  time. 

His  8T.eetheart  was  the  couisln  of  a  police- 
man, and  that  was  KaUe  Dunn.  She  lived  In 
the  Bronx.  Many  nights,  going  to  where  she 
lived  from  where  he  lived  In  the  Fourth 
Ward,  and  back  again,  he  went  without  sleep, 
so  that  he  oould  pay  her  court.  Ha  wore  a 
derby  hat.  and  wide  striped  trouaers.  and  al- 
ways had  a  long  cigar  in  his  breast  pocket 
when  he  went  to  call.  And  he  saved  his 
money  to  bring  her  fiowers  and  boxes  of 
candy. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1900,  on  the 
6th  of  May.  he  married  Katie  Dunn,  and  they 
went  to  live  on  the  water  front 

Katie  Dunn  mashed  and  cocked  and  Ironed 
for  him  and  she  boia  him  five  children,  and 
loved  him  all  the  days  of  her  life. 

Now  Tom  Foley  was  the  boss  of  the  Fourth 
Ward.  He  was  a  young  man  when  he  came 
to  New  York,  and  at  that  time  he  was  a 
blacksmith.  He  started  a  saloon  on  the 
corner  of  Oliver  and  Water  Streets,  and  this 
was  the  year  before  Alfred  Emanuel  was 
born,  and  old  Tom  Foley  lived  in  the  Fourth 
Ward  until  he  died.  One  day  Tom  sent  for  a 
man  called  Campbell  who  owned  property 
and  a  grocery  store  on  Vesey  Street,  end  when 
the  man  came  into  the  back  room  of  his 
saloon,  Tom  said  to  him:  •'You  better  dig 
up  Al.  and  ready  him  up.  It  looks  as  if  this 
convenUon  wants  to  nominate  him." 

That  was  in  1903.  the  vear  that  Alfred 
Emanuel  went  to  Albany  as  an  asBembly- 
man. 

Tom  Foley  was  a  blacksmith  and  a  saloon- 
keeper and  a  ward  bast.  But  he  knew  Al 
and  he  saw  that  Al  had  a  heart  In  his  breast 
and  brains  In  his  head. 

Newsboy,  altar  boy,  Ush-market  clerk, 
amateur  actor,  process  server,  assemblvman 

When  Al  went  to  tlie  assembly,  old  Tom 
Foley  said  to  him.  "If  you  make  a  promise, 
keep  It;  and  If  you  tell  anything,  tell  the 
truth":  and  that  was  something  Al  always 
tried  to  remember. 

He  took  his  first  oath  of  oSce  In  the  parlor 
of  the  assembly  on  a  cold  Jantiarv  morning. 
In  the  crowded  years  that  followed  Al  took 
17  oaths  of  office  in  that  saint  room,  and  4 
of  them  were  as  Governor  of  the  greatest 
State  in  the  Union. 

The  first  years  In  the  assemMy  were  hard 
years,  and  Al  did  not  like  It  there,  until 
he  •learned  the  facts,  and  understood  the 
rules  and  procedure,  and  got  Into  the  swing 
of  things.  Soon  there  waa  nobody  in  the 
assembly  who  knew  more  than  Al  did  about 
the  business  of  legislation,  and  how  th»  Em- 
pire State  spent  the  people's  money. 

When  he  had  been  there  10  years,  they 
made  him  speaker  He  had  mild  blue  eyes.  • 
and  a  gentle  smile,  but  his  voice  roared  like 
the  bull  of  Bashan's,  and  the  wit  of  his 
tongue  cracked  like  a  teamster's  whip,  and 
somehow.  AI  seemed  to  be  a  man  who  got 
things  done. 

William  Allen  White,  the  editor  from 
Emporia,  said  of  him  in  thoiee  days.  "He  kept 
his  old  friends  with  his  heart,  and  made 
new  friends  with  his  head." 

He  was  12  years  in  the  assembly,  and  in 
those  12  years,  he  helped  to  pass  many  good 
laws  which  are  written  In  the  books  of  the 
State  where  you  can  read  them  if  you  are 
curious.  Now,  many  of  them  affected  the 
workman  pnd  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  those  who  live  in  slums,  for  AI  was 
himself  bom  In  the  slums,  and  he  knew 
that  proverty  has  its  own  noblesse  oblige. 

Many  people  said  that  Al  waa  a  "regular" 
who  always  went  along  with  Tammacy,  and 
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true   In   the   beginning.     But   by 
made  Tammany   go  along  with 
he  could  still  be  "re  ular,"  and 
^here  he  wanted  to  go. 
.    In  the  way  u  hae.  rewarded  him 
regular."  and  for  his  strength  with 
Tammany  made  him  sheriff  In 
this  Job  paid  him  well.     Al  could 
more  for  his  family  now.  and  he 
on  his  old  bouse  on  Oliver  Street, 
an  automobile, 
left  Albany  for  a  little  while,  and 
when   be  became  president  of  the 
tldermen  In  New  York, 
bad  begun  to  grow  a  little  round 
Slid  when  he  talked  his  face  tum«d 
apples  In  the  Dammeraians'  gro- 
and  the  sweMt  dripped  from  bis 
t  had  once  dripped  from  the  bosa 
's  back:  but  he  had  learned  to  wear 
a  white  tie.  and  rich  men  ac  well  as 
liked  to  be  seen  talking  to  him. 
a  while.  poLticians  up-State,  and 
of  Tammany  Hall  began  to  Ulk 
for  Gov-Tuor," 

day  that  Al  went  to  Albany,  way 
IMM.  he  sent  his  mother  ■  poat-card 
ecutive  Manalon.  and  on  the  back 
ritten.  •'Someday  I  will  live  here." 
.1  heard  that  he  had  been  elected,  he 
Its  mother,  and  he  kneeled  beside 
ihe  blessed  him.  and  then  later  she 
m  the  poat-card.  and  after  that  she 
to  all  the  neighbors, 
tjlmes    Alfred    Emanuel    Smith    was 
of  Ifew  Tork  State,  and  there  were 
Mople  who  did  not  say  that  he  was 
t  overnor  that  the  State  had  ever  had. 
vhen   Ai   was  campaigning   for   ht« 
Franklin  Delano  Rooeevelt  wrote 
and  It  said :    -Dear  Al :      •     •     • 
given  to  the  State  an  honest,  clean, 
imlcal  government      You  represent 
of  what  may  be  called    the  average 
Years  went  by  and  that  average 
given  a  ftne  new  name,  be  w.vs 
forgotten  man." 

hundred  and  twenty-four  was  a 
n  Al's  life.  That  was  the  year  the 
held  their  convention  In  the  old 
Square  Garden  That  was  the  year 
Init  began  to  believe  that  he  might 
be  President,  when  the  Democrats 
103  times  in  July  heat  and  party 
.  amid  Ump  bunting  and  still  flags. 
In  bitterness,  and  In  mortal  wearl- 
to  break  the  deadlock  t>etween 
utd   Smith. 

casts  Its  24  votes  for  Osc-c-arr  W. 
'^ood.^' 

the  first  time  that  all  the  bands 
Side.  West  Side.  All  Around  the 
Al.  My  Pal     •     •     •. 
Delano  Roosevelt,  on  a  new  njiir 
came  from  the  bed  of  a  paralytic 
on  the  platform  to  put  this  son 
trttcker  and  an  Irish  seamstress  in 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
It  wa.s  he.  no  other,  who  In  that 
Al  the  Happy  Warrior, 
that  followed   were   fvill   years, 
them    Al    never    fiirgot    the    White 
1 1  he  waa  never  known  to  neglect 
(|reamlng  of  It. 
the  sons  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
him  for  President.     It  waa  then 
things  became  clear  to  Al.  and  to 
All  the  things  that  Al  bad  been 
ras  he  put  before  the  people,  and 
dered  them.     It  seems  that  they 
many  of  these  things — that 
Catholic  and  that  he  bad  been 
)oy. 

"oblscum     •     •     •    cum      spiritu 


aibbed 

yeiirs 


this  campaign  the  voters  re- 

that  Al   had  drunk  beer  on  the 

up  the  river,  and  that  he 

In  prohibition,  and  that  he 

the  weight  of  hU  Influ- 

agalnst  It.    They  remem- 
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bered  that  he  waa  a  regular  Tammany  man. 
and  that  he  was  bom  down  by  the  east-side 
docks,  and  had  been  a  newsboy. 

•Dally  Nooee.  Sim.  Wolld.  Tela-gra-am.  and 
Expra-us!" 

They  remembered  his  brown  derby,  and  the 
black  cigar  which  he  had  alwaya  carried,  even 
when  he  went  to  call  on  the  fanner  Katie 
Dunn  in  the  Bronx,  and  that  he  had  never 
read  books,  or  learned  to  speak  like  a  college 
man. 

They  remembered,  and  Al  did  not  and 
would  not  let  anyone  forget  these  things. 
Al  was  not  a  man  to  forget  what  he  was.  or 
whence  he  had  sprung.     He  was  proud  of  It. 

Now  everywhere.  In  hotels  and  restaurants. 
on  the  sidewalks  of  a  hiudred  cities.  In  farm 
houses,  and  factorlee.  came  over  the  "raddio.- 
Als  strident  voice,  and  great  good  humor, 
and  the  facta  which  he  poured  from  the 
reaches  of  his  long  memory,  and  always  when 
he  came  and  went  there  was  the  echo  of 
the  song  of  democracy  In  the  city  streets. 

••last  Side.  West  Side,  all  around  the  town." 

Then  the  people  whispered  among  them- 
selves, and  they  voted.     Al  lost  the  election. 

And  when  he  had  lost  the  election,  many 
people  said  that  his  defeat  bad  embittered 
him  and  disillusioned  him  and  that  he  was 
a  chtnged  man.  no  longer  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  democracy,  and  that  be  had  left 
the  people  in  his  heart. 

They  said  this,  again,  when  be  left  Oliver 
Street,  down  by  the  Bast  River,  where  he 
had  voted  for  35  years  and  where  his  mother 
had  been  born,  and  went  to  live  in  a  pent- 
hoiise  on  Fifth  Avenue  From  there  he  could 
see  the  pleaaant  green  patches  that  are  Cen- 
tral Park.  Central  Park  had  not  been  for 
him  when  he  was  a  boy. 

Then  Al  helped  to  build  the  tallest  build- 
ing in  the  world,  and  from  the  top  of  Us 
102  lloors.  he  could  see  spread  out  at  his 
feet  all  of  Manhattan,  and  dimly  he  could 
see  Long  Island,  where  the  homes  of  the  rich 
are.  and  he  could  see  New  Jersey,  but  he 
could  not  see  as  far  as  Washington 

So  4  years  paaaed.  and  when  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  came  around  again  Al 
went  to  Chicago,  and  once  more  he  dreamed 
that  he  might  be  President.  "I  am  in  thU  •* 
he  said,  -for  myself."  and  ••The  man  who 
would  not  have  an  ambition  for  that  office 
would  have  a  dead  heart."  he  said  But 
Ftanklln  Delano  Rooeevelt  had  gotten  there 
ahead  of  him.  for  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  waa 
a  good  politician,  too.  and  he  put  himself 
over  on  the  fifth  ballot.  And  although  the 
galleries  cheered,  and  Massachusetts  stood 
firm,  and  the  liberals  wept,  and  the  band 
played  East  Side.  West  Side,  this  time  the 
campaign  song  was  not  for  Alfred  Emanuel 
Smith. 

Al  came  back  to  New  York  after  that 
And  for  a  long  while  he  stayed  In  his  tent. 
People  began  to  say.  "Smith  is  no  longer 
"regular."  and  •"The  Happy  Warrior  Is  fin- 
ished now.  He  is  bitter,  and  all  the  fJght  and 
fire  are  gone  out  of  him." 

Then  Al  became  an  editor.  The  man  who 
had  never  read  began  to  write  and  read 
But  thla  was  not  Al.  Al  could  not  long  be 
like  this.  So  one  day  he  took  off  his  coat 
and  his  vest  and  went  to  work  for  the  ticket. 
And  when  he  saw  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt—who had  once,  standing  on  new 
crutches,  nominated  him  for  President,  who 
had  taken  the  governors  chair  which  Al  had 
gladly  given  to  him.  who  had  taken  the  nom- 
ination which  Al  had  not  wanted  to  give 
him  at  all— then  Al  took  his  black  cigar  from 
the  side  of  his  wide  mouth,  and  reached  out 
his  red  hand,  and  said  In  a  loud  and  hearty 
voice.  "Hello.  Old  Potato." 

•Hello.  Old  Pouto." 

And  the  campaign  waa  on. 

When  Ai  made  his  first  speech  there  was 
an  old  bile  and  an  ancient  bitterness  in  him 
which  again  flowed  out.  and  though  that 
apeacb  deaased  his  heart  and  tola  spirit,  it 


poisoned  many  who  had  not  been  his  ene- 
mies before  But  the  people  who  loved  him. 
and  whom  he  had  not  forgotten,  did  not  care, 
and  they  all  voted  for  his  friend  Frank,  be- 
cause Al.  who  bad  himself  almost  been  Presi- 
dent, asked  them  to      *     *     * 

Altar  boy,  newsboy,  fish-market  clerk, 
amateur  actor,  proceaa  aerver,  assemblyman, 
sheriff,  governor.  Presidential  candidate. 
Empire  State  builder,  leader  of  his  party. 

This  Is  the  saga  of  a  Tammany  man.  of 
the  Happy  Warrior,  the  wearer  of  the  brown 
derby,  of  the  people's  Al. 

But  this  is  not  the  end:  Alfred  ftnamM 
Smith  Is  a  good  politician  and  a  strong  flMB. 
and  he  baa  a  heart  In  his  breast  and  brains 
In  bis  head,  and  there  are  still  many  things 
for  a  man  who  gets  things  done  to  do — 
East  Side,  West  Side,  and  all  around  tlie 
town. 
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HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MtCUICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTA'HVB 

Friday.  January  18,  1946 

Mr.  HOFP\TAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le^ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
OKO,  I  Include  the  following  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  on 
January  3.  1946: 

LAST  TO  BKOMTiaT 

Oovercment  officials  have  taken  the  turn 
of  the  year  as  the  occasion  for  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  speed  with  which  the 
country  haa  reconverted  to  a  peacetime  basis. 
What  do  they  mean,  reconversion?  The  big- 
gest economic  distortion  the  war  brought  was 
not  in  what  we  had  to  eat  nor  In  the  way 
we  lived.  There  were  shortages  of  many 
thinga  and  we  had  to  get  slong  with  inferior 
substitutes  for  others,  but  the  really  pro- 
found dislocation  was  In  the  expanalon  of 
Government  expenditures  and  the  Inflation 
of  the  ctu-rency  to  finance  the  deficit  Ac- 
cordingly, the  success  of  the  reconversion 
from  war  back  to  peace  can  be  measured 
best  by  the  progress  made  in  cutting  the 
payments  by  the  treasury  and  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Inflation. 

Actually  the  shrinking  of  the  Government 
outgo  has  been  nil  New  ways  are  being 
found  to  spend  money  New  International 
obligations  are  being  proposed  to  substitute 
for  thoee  which  ended  with  peace.  New  doc- 
trlnea  are  being  stated  for  Justifying  a  con- 
tlniuince  of  a  v««tly  swollen  Budget. 

WlUard  Edwards,  of  our  Washington  staff. 
In  an  article  in  Sunday's  Tribune,  quoted' 
figtu^es  supplied  by  RepresenUtive  Joms.  of 
'Ohio,  which  should  cause  grave  concern  to 
every  thoughtful  American  He  said  that  the 
Truman  administration  plana  to  spend  at 
the  rate  of  »fle .000.000  000  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year  and  gave  the  detailed  tlgtu-es  de- 
rived from  Treasury  data  and  Information 
supplied  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  add  up  to  this  amount.  The  Con- 
gressman said  that  the  Army  and  Navy  ex- 
pect to  get  twelve  and  one-half  billions  be- 
sides two  and  one-half  billions  for  compul- 
sory  military  training.  The  regular  Govern- 
ment department  will  cost  eighteen  and 
eight-tenths  billions,  Mr  Jowts  Indicated. 
With  continuing  deflclU,  the  cost  of  carrying 
the  debt  will  be  ten  billions  a  year,  he  said. 
Among  other  Items  which  run  the  total  to 
slzty-slx  billions  are  a  half  billion  eacb  for 
Increased  Federal  salaries.  Federal  hlgtmmfm, 
and  new  river-valley  authorities.  The  Tru- 
man health  program  accounu  for  sxx  hun- 
dred millions. 
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Pescetlme  reconversion  would  mean  get- 
ting the  budget  back  to  the  fifteen-  or 
eighteen-billlun-doUar  level.  To  reach  the 
goal  spending  mtist  be  slashed  all  along  the 
line  and  new  proposals  for  appropriations 
firmly  rejected,  even  if  that  means  the  loss 
of  some  votes. 

The  reconversion  can  well  start  with  the 
admirals  and  generals.  Fciu-teen  billions  for 
the  national  defense  Is  rldlculoii5.  The  cost 
of  the  national  defense  stayed  t>elow  a  billion 
dollars  until  1938  and  did  not  go  over  the 
billion  and  a  half  mark  until  1940.  These 
amounts  we  now  know  were  Inadequate. 
However.  In  the  early  postwar  years  we  shall 
have  a  huge  reserve  of  trained  men,  t>esldes 
vast  supplies  of  ships,  munitions,  tanks,  air- 
craft, and  Installations  which  can  quickly 
be  brought  into  use.  Research  needs  to  be 
continued,  and  even  stepped  up.  With  care 
and  Intelligence  t4.000.000.000  should  pay  for 
both  the  Army  and  Navy. 

On  the  rest  of  the  budget  a  major  operation 
needs  to  be  performed.  The  wartime  agen- 
cies— OPA,  the  propaganda  agencies,  and  all 
the  rest — ought  to  be  cut  off  without  any 
delay.  The  expenditures  undertaken  to  boost 
prices,  like  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, are  not  only  superfluous  but  a  positive 
menace  when  the  problem  Is  to  keep  prices 
down.  The  programs  for  grants  to  the  States, 
which  were  put  into  effect  when  the  treasuries 
of  the  States  were  busted,  ought  to  l>e  ended 
at  once  now  that  the  State  treasuries  are 
bulging  with  money  and  State  credit  is  better 
than  national  credit. 

When  the«e  steps  have  been  taken  we  can 
be  said  to  have  made  some  progress  toward 
reconversion.  When  the  economies  are  put 
Into  effect  the  currency  will  be  safe,  ior  the 
Inflation  which  now  goes  on  every  day  will 
be  ended. 

Tlie  national  budget  need  not  be  more 
than  15  or  18  billion  dollars,  but  It  cannot 
be  reduced  to  that  extent  except  by  men  of 
high  purpose  and  great  skill  who  are  willing 
to  ride  roughshod  over  vested  Interests.  Re- 
conversion of  the  Government  to  peacetime 
proDortlons  Is  the  country's  biggast  problem 
in  l94€. 


Ceiliflf  Price  on  Raw  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  DOUGHTON  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Honorable  Chester 
Bowles.  Administrator  of  the  OfBce  of 
Price  Administration,  and  his  reply 
thereto : 

Januabt  14,  1940. 
Hon.  Chester  Bowles, 

i4<fmintJfrafor.  Offlce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration, Washington.  D  C. 

My  Deax  Mx.  Bowles:  I  am  calling  your 
attention  to  a  wire  sent  to  you  by  Mr.  M.  G. 
Mann,  general  manager.  North  Carolina  Cot- 
ton Growers  Association.  Mr.  Mann  has  also 
sent  a  wire  to  the  President  regarding  the 
celling  price  on  raw  cotton. 

Nothing  haa  occurred  in  the  Southern 
States  since  I  have  been  In  Congress  that 
has  BO  stirred  the  cotton  growers  as  the 
announcement  that  a  ceUlng  price  will  be 
placed  on  their  product.  Representing  a 
cotton  growing  district  and  being  familiar 
with  the  situation,  I  am  certain  It  would  be 
an  act  of  Injustice  to  the  cotton  growers  and 
cause  the  greatest  resentment  of  anything 


that   has  occurred   in   the  Southern   States 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

Everything  considered,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  price  of  cotton  Is  at  all  high.  The  fact 
Is  that  everything  that  goes  Into  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  cotton  has  sky-rocketed.  In- 
cluding labor,  and  some  of  the  cotton  is  yet 
In  the  fields  because  the  growers  have  been 
unable  to  secure  pickers. 

I  hope  you  will  withhold  action  In  this 
matter  until  the  facts  can  all  he  brought  to 
your  attention  and  those  who  will  be  so  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  order  can  be  given  a 
hearing. 

With  great  resnect.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

r.  l.  docghton. 

Januaht  16,  1946. 
The  Honorable  R.  L.  Dooghton, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Doughton:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  about  the  question  of  celling  price's  on 
Cotton. 

As  you  know,  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  as  amended  provides  that  before  growers* 
maximum  prices  are  established  for  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  which  is  the  product  of 
annual  or  seasonal  planting,  notice  of  the 
proposed  maximum  prices  must  be  given  at 
least  15  days  prior  to  the  normal  planting 
season. 

I  think  you  will  agree  that,  as  Price  Ad- 
ministrator. I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duties 
if  I-foreclosed  myself  from  any  right  to  take 
whatever  action  seemed  necessary  with  re- 
spect to  such  an  agricultural  commodity.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  only,  that 
I  approved  the  Issuance  of  the  recent  notice 
covering  raw  cotton  during  the  crop  year 
1946.  Without  such  a  notice.  It  would  have 
been  legally  Impossible,  regardless  of  circum- 
stances, for  us  to  establish  any  such  maxi- 
mum prices  later  In  the  year.  This,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  point.  Is  only  a  tech- 
nical procedure.  It  has  no  bearing  on  the 
actual  question  of  whether  there  should  or 
should  not  be  ceiling  prices  on  raw  cotton. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  such  a  program  will  be 
unnecessary.  However,  I  could  not  shut  my- 
self off  from  the  opportunity  to  Judge  this 
situation  on  Its  merits  In  the  future. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  the  announce- 
ment that  we  have  made  does  not  necessarily 
Indicate  a  final  decision  by  this  office  to  fix 
ceiling  prices  as  indicated  in  the  notice,  or 
at  any  other  figures.  If  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  price  of  cotton  is  becoming  stabi- 
lized because  of  Improvement  In  supply  or 
other  reasons,  of  coxirse.  It  may  not  be  neces- 
sary for  the  proposed  ceiling  prices  to  be  put 
into  effect.  I  am  very  conscious  also  of  the 
difficulties  which  might  be  encountered  in 
the  administration  of  cotton  ceilings.  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  constantly 
watching  the  situation  and  that  every  rele- 
vant factor  and  circumstance  will  receive 
thorough  consideration. 

Recognizing     your    knowledge    of    cotton 
problems.  I  appreciate  very  much  your  ex- 
pression of  your  views  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Chester  Bowles, 

Administrator. 


Veterans'  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  r-^ANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmS 

Friday.  January  18,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.     Mr. 
Speaker,  we  all  know  that  housing  Is 


one  of  the  chief  problems  of  the  day 
in  this  country.  The  recent  order  plac- 
ing a  limit  of  $10,000  on  new  houses  with 
a  minimum  rental  value  of  $80  a  month  is 
not  the  solution  to  our  needs.  What 
veteran  or  working  person  can  afford 
these  prices?  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
fact  that  returning  QI's  and  their  fam- 
ilies are  rurming  into  diflBculties  in  find- 
ing any  kind  of  a  place  in  which  to  live. 

Under  the  $10,000  ceiling  a  person 
would  have  to  earn  from  $375  to  $500  a 
month  in  order  to  afford  to  build  a  house. 
Neither  the  GI  nor  the  average  family 
can  afford  this.  Where  are  the  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  American  families  whose 
income  after  taxes  Is  less  than  $3,006  a 
year  going  to  live  and  where  and  when 
are  they  going  to  get  new  homes? 

What  the  returning  veterans  and  the 
average  American  family  needs  Is  a  house 
that  sells  for  $5,000  and  rents  at  $40  or 
less.  We  do  not  want  to  keep  alive  a 
system  whereby  most  of  the  new  houses 
are  built  for  the  wealthy  while  the  aver- 
age family  has  to  take  just  what  is  left. 
To  continue  such  a  system  breeds  discon- 
tent, poverty,  slums,  disesise,  and  crime. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  for  public  and 
private  builders  to  get  together  and  out- 
line a  plan  for  the  public  good  whereby 
materials  will  be  allocated  for  $5,000 
homes,  scarcities  overcome,  bottlenecks 
broken,  and  price  ceilings  established 
which  will  give  the  little  people  a  break 
in  their  quest  for  security  and  a  decent 
place  in  which  to  live. 


Army  and  Navy  Merger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISbOtTRJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question  of  Army  and  Navy  merger — or 
unification  of  the  services — is  becoming 
more  heated  as  the  days  go  on.  In  the 
rush  to  do  something.  I  have  been  fear- 
ful that  there  are  some  very  great  errors 
being  made. 

On  January  11.  1946.  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject.  Copy  of  that  let- 
ter follows: 

JANTABT  11,  1946. 

President  or  the  UNrrtD  States. 

White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dtar  Mr.  President:  As  a  member  of  the 
Hoxise  Appropriations  Committee  concerned 
with  the  taxpayers'  money  insofar  as  the  na- 
tional defense  Is  concerned.  I  am  constrained 
to  write  to  you  about  my  misgivings  over  the 
present  controversy  and  your  recommenda- 
tions In  the  matter  of  the  proposed  merging 
of  the  armed  services  under  a  single,  new 
department  head. 

It  is  my  purpose  herein  to  submit  to  you 
my  views  and  the  reasons  for  my  misgivings. 

At  the  outset — although  I  have  looked  into 
the  testimony  both  before  the  Woodrum 
committee  and  thoee  currently  before  the 
Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee — I  come  to 
the  Inescapable  conclusion  the  preaent  pro- 
ponents ck  merger  will  not  really  achieve 
unification  whereas  the  opponents  of  preaent 
merger  proposals  might   have   within   their 
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what  you  are  reachlnc  for. 

I  favor  the  Navy  plan. 
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Here  Is  no  paper  organHatlan  possibly 
doomed  to  failure  in  actual  existenoe  due  to 
paraonal  bias  and  ionumerable  human  fac- 
ton  which  cannot  be  achieved  by  legislative 
In  urging  a  plan  whereby  the  sea-alr- 
18  forces  become  a  central  unit  of  any 
nalAed  command.  I  desire  to  pomt  out  that 
the  only  element  which  the  United  Suiea 
Army  possesses  thst  Is  not  now  operational 
in  the  United  States  Navy  is  that  of  high- 
altitude,  kmg-rance  bombers.  ObvioiKly.  this 
Is  why  the  'Oatief  of  this  command  want  a 
separate  Army  Air  Force  unfettered  by  a 
ground  Juggernaut  which  thinks  in  terms 
solely  of  land  operations.  The  bill  recently 
Introduced  in  the  Hou&e  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Comm  ttee.  Mr.  Mat.  end 
the  chairman  of  the  Naval'  Affairs  Committee. 
Mr.  ViNaoM,  creating  a  separate  Army  Air 
Force  glvee  Army  air  its  rightful  position  in 
the  national  security  set-up. 

Tlie  spearheads  of  victory  in  the  past  Global 
War  were  air.  sea  air,  and  sea  with  air.  This 
will  be  so  in  any  future  conflict,  although  it 
again,  in  all  probability,  will  remain  for  the 
land  forces  to  consolidate  the  spearhead  oper- 
ations. This  would  seem  to  be  the  poaltion 
of  the  advocates  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, namely,  a  trained  land  force  in  readiness 
rather  than  in  continuous  being. 

To  be  ure.  it  required  a  vast  army  to  bring 
ultimate  victory  in  Mrupe  but  before  this 
army  could  come  to  grt.  %  with  the  enemy 
it  required  s  vast  naval  and  ai^^arm  both  to 
pnpare  Its  path  and  to  trans^tart  it.  The 
Pacific  theater  of  operations,  of  course,  pro- 
vided the  perfect  example  of  the  Impact  of 
sea  power,  sea-air  power,  and  high-altitude 
bombing. 

It  provided  also  the  classic  example  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Navy's  Integrated  system 
which  brought  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
ant  his  army  step-by-step  all  the  way  from 
Australia  to  Tokyo  Bay.  In  this  connection 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  Navy  air 
which  supported  every  major  landing  and 
then  it  was  the  marines  in  amphibious  craft 
or  a  marine  operation  by  armv  who  estab- 
liahed  the  beachheads 

Had  the  Marine  Corps  been  larger  It  might 
have  been  poesible  for  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Oorps.  and  their  Coast  Guard  and  Seebee 
units,  to  have  wrwted  the  victory  In  the 
Pacific  without  the  necessity  o'  transporting 
millions  of  men  all  the  way  from  Europe  to 
the  Pacific.  This  brings  up  for  considera- 
tion what  should  be  the  size  of  the  Marine 
Corpa  undei-  the  system  w^ich  I  propcee. 
My  estimate  would  be  1.000.000  men  and  offi- 
cers trained  in  all  phases  of  amphibious  war- 
fare. 

From  the  first  occupational  landing  In  the 
Dominican  Republic  I  180.  up  to  the  ter- 
mination of  World  War  n.  the  United  Sutes 
marines  had  made  approximately  300  land- 
ings of  all  characters  Including  Mssault.  di- 
versionary support,  and  occtips tional.  In 
other  words,  here  is  not  only  the  combat 
spearhead  of  our  armed  forces  but  also  a 
unit  of  great  and  trained  versatility. 

To  reiterate.  In  making  a  start  toward  uni- 
fication if  command,  let  us  start  where  there 
is  already  the  highest  degree  of  integration 
between  land.  sea.  and  air  This  lies  in  the 
Naval  Bitabllahment.  Here  is  unity  in  fact, 
not  In  theory.  Moreover,  imder  the  plan  I 
propose  the  present  balance  of  military  power 
woulil  be  retained  by  preservation  of  the  two 
Cabinet  posU  involved  and  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff. 

Finally.  It  should  be  axiomatic  that  what- 
ever plan  will  accomplish  the  desired  ends 
with  the  least  upheaval  of  the  exlsttng  or- 
ganization Is  the  one  to  be  adopted.  I  can 
see  nHhlng  but  upheaval,  confusion,  and 
waste  accruing  from  the  Army  monopoly 
program  put  forward  by  the  Army  under  the 
gwlaa  ot  unification. 

SeBi;>ectruIly  yours. 

Wai-IB  C.  Ploxsxx. 


Can  Tkis  Be  True? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MSCBioAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBEWTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a 
reputable  correspondent  comes  the  tol- 
lowing  newspaper  article: 


vrrs  otrraAjfKFO  ht  wsvrcc 
(By  Lowell  M.  Llmpus) 

Nxw  TOBX. — Too  many  newly  arrived  "brast 
hats"  having  a  good  time  for  themselves  and 
neglecting  their  men — that's  apparently  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  what  is  getting 
dangerously  close  to  open  mutiny  among 
our  forces  in  the  Phillppinea. 

And  the  situation  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily worse  ever  since  General  of  the  Arm} 
Douglas  MacArthur  went  to  Japan. 

Swarms  of  high-ranking  staff  oSlcerR 
rushed  to  the  Far  East — as  soon  as  the  shoot- 
ing ended.  They've  snatched  all  the  good 
hotel  rooms.  They  have  private  baths  anci 
excellent  club  rooms. 

They  take  over  every  decent  building  mi 
eoon  as  it  Is  reftalred. 

There's  one  nloe  waiting  room  In  the  Guam 
air  terminal  "for  generals  only." 

A  corner  of  the  Dai-Iti  Hotel  dining  rooir. 
In  Tokyo  was  roped  off  for  "Heuter^^nt  colo- 
nels and  above."  and  angry  combat  captaUw 
lugged  their  baggage  out  the  main  entrancr 
to  make  room  for  more  Waahtngton  colonels 

These  things  were  typical— most  of  sll 
In  the  Philippines.  And  they  soon  showed 
their  effect  on  morale. 

The  men  became  angry  and  disgusted — 
aad  they  wanted  to  get  home  and  get  away 
from  it  all.  But  mighty  few  people  took 
the  trouble  to  explain  the  deUlU  ot  the 
transportation  shortage  until  they  began  to 
boll  over 

Then  discipline  went  bad — especially 
around  Manila. 

Some  of  the  oflcere — meetly  regulars — 
fought  a  valUnt.  if  loaing.  battle  to  preserve 
discipline  and  morale,  and  these  officers  in- 
cluded 8  number  of  colonels  and  generals. 

These  officers  undoubtedly  are  horrified  at 
the  Idea  of  enlisted  men  being  permitted  to 
hold  mase  meetings  and  boo  their  command- 
era,  but  they  may  feel  Rcani  sympathy  for 
the  oAcers  who  permitted  such  a  condition 
to  grow  until  It  found  such  expression. 

Very  few  of  theae  comfort-eeeklng  gentry 
wear  battle  stars,  or  combat  ribbons.  But 
they  pun  their  rank  right  and  left  on  the 
boys  who  did  the  actual  fighting. 

They  snatched  souvenirs  greedily — and 
therein  Uaa  aoe  caoae  of  a  lot  of  friction  that 
hasnt  haeo  diiwsiil  pubUdy.  Many  a  staff 
dtfagatlon  swooped  down  on  the  combat 
units  and  confiscated  heaps  of  Samurai 
swords  and  daggers  from  the  men  who  cap- 
tured them. 

Thcu  they  look  them  back  and  distributed 
them  according  to  rank  among  the  be-«tarred 
aad  be  eagled  tourists  from  Washington. 

The  staff  oOtoera  in  the  weil-preased  uni- 
forms even  ranked  liberated  priaoncrs  out  of 
availahie  ooaiforts. 

I  eaw  whole  tniekloadi  ol  thoae  gaunt, 
hollow-eyed  prisonara  eoioaela  and  lieu- 
tenant ookmeto  themaelvee — driven  away 
frosn  the  Admiral  Apartments  in  Manila,  to 
whUeh  they  were  first  taken,  and  dumped  in 
crovdad  tants  in  a  muddy  replaoaoMat  eaa- 
ter.  gg  nUlee  out  m  tbe  tuburbe  amid  atgaa 
reading;  "Be  careful.  This  le  malaria  coun- 
try." 
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Enlisted  men  burned  up  as  they  saw  these 
things,  and  so  did  a  lot  of  officers. 

Regular  officer,  burned  because,  as  they 
frequently  said,  too  many  of  their  superiors 
were  betraying  one  of  the  oldest  traditions 
of  the  service — that  an  officer  should  look 
after  the  comfort  of  his  men  before  attend- 
ing to  his  own. 

The  practice  increased  steadily  through- 
out the  area  after  the  war  ended. 

There  was  coffee  and  doughnuts  "for  officers 
only"  at  a  stand  outside  the  big  post  ex- 
change. Just  above  Munila's  city  hall — and  a 
sign  forbidding  those  officers  to  give  any  to 
enlisted  men. 

Japan's  sptfflest  summer  i-esort  suddenly 
went  "off  limits"  for  everybody  below  colonel. 


The  Response  to  the  President's  Plea  for 
Coni^essional  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS    ♦ 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Friday.  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
week.s  ago  last  night  the  Pre.sident  in  a 
radio  speech  urged  the  American  people 
to  contact  their  Congres.smcn  in  sup- 
port of  his  program.  Since  then  I  have 
received  29  letters  in  favor  of  his  pro- 
gram and  31  against  part  or  all  of  it.  I 
represent  over  400,000  people  and  200.000 
voters.  Thus  In  2  weeks  the  written  re- 
sponse of  the  public  to  the  President's 
plea  for  action  in  my  district  was  three- 
twentieths  of  1  percent.  I  had  two  phone 
calls  at  home  about  the  President's  pro- 
gram, one  for  and  one  against.  I  saw  a 
great  many  people  at  various  gatherings, 
large  and  small,  at  home  after  the 
speech.  None  of  these  gatherings  were 
partisan  or  political  in  character;  no  one 
at  any  of  the.se  gatherings  spoke  to  me 
In  favor  of  the  President's  program; 
many  people  spoke  to  me  again.st  it  in 
varying  degrees.  The  Presidents  plea 
aroused  hardly  any  action  at  all  in  my 
district,  and  hardly  any  interest.  I  think 
the  rea.sons  are  obvious;  liis  speech  was 
a  rehash  of  his  message  to  Congress  after 
VJ-day,  and  that  message  was  a  rehash 
of  New  Deal  proposals  that  were  old  be- 
fore Mr.  Truman  became  President. 
The  public  knew  the  general  views  of 
their  Congressmen  on  all  of  this.  The 
public  also  knew  that  the  passage,  or  the 
defeat,  of  any  or  all  of  these  measures 
would  not  solve  the  biggest  problems  that 
face  the  country  now.  I  listened  to  the 
radio  speech  when  It  wa.«  given,  and  gave 
an  interview  on  it  immediately  after- 
ward. It  struck  me  at  the  time  as  the 
plea  of  an  official  trying  to  duck  resp>on- 
sibility  while  at  the  same  time  seeking 
more  power.  I  have  reread  the  speech 
after  going  over  all  of  the  letters  and 
comments  I  have  received,  and  my  re- 
action is  still  the  .«;ame. 

In  scolding  Congress  for  inaction,  the 
President  was  not  talking  to  me  but  to 
the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader, 
which  has  complete  control  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Congress  and  all  of  its 
committees  and  which  has  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  determining  the 
legislative  program.    I  belong  to  the  mi- 


nority party.  I  can  vote  when  bills  come 
to  the  floor,  but  there  is  no  way  I  can 
bring  a  bill  to  the  floor.  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  his  party  h;is  l)een 
dilatoiT  in  planning  the  business  of  Con- 
gress since  VJ-day.  Congress  haf.  wasted 
weeks  at  a  time  because  we  have  had  no 
legislative  program  on  tlie  flooi-.  It  is 
significant  of  the  complete  breakdown  of 
his  party  and  its  leadership  thit  after 
his  stirring  plea  for  action  we  have  had 
no  action  at  all  in  Congress  during  this 
first  week  of  the  new  session,  and  the 
President  himself  has  postponed  his 
constitutional  message  to  Congress  on 
the  state  of  the  Union. 

In  his  radio  talk  the  President  said 
that  Congre.ss  "has  done  its  full  share 
toward  carrying  out  Its  responsibility  in 
foreign  affairs."  As  a  membei  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  am  grati- 
fied at  this  praise  for  the  work  of  our 
committee.  In  our  foreign  affairs,  poli- 
tics should  end  at  the  water's  elge.  and 
we  should  have,  not  a  New  Deal  policy, 
nor  a  Republican  policy,  but  an  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy.  I  regret  that  we  do 
not  yet  have  an  American  foreign  poUcy; 
I  regret  that  we  have  so  much  secretive 
Executive  Improvising;  but  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  show  that  Congress  has 
been  doing  its  part  when  it  wai>  given  a 
chance,  in  developing  a  nonpartisan 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  President  in  his  radio  talk  recom- 
mended 12  .specific  subjects  lor  legisla- 
tion. People  have  written  me  about 
these,  for  and  against.  I  am  ready  to 
vote  on  these  proposals  now.  My  vote 
would  of  course  depend  upon  the  word- 
ing of  the  particular  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments that  are  incorporated  In  it.  Many 
times  a  catchy  title  is  used  on" a  bad  bill, 
any  many  times  important  and  far- 
reaching  legislation  is  included  in  a  bill 
with  a  label  which  does  not  describe  it 
at  all.  In  my  final  vote  on  these  12  pro- 
posals I  shall  be  guided  by  the  follow- 
ing principles: 

First.  Labor-management  laws:  Fact- 
finding procedures  alone  will  not  settle 
anything;  a  compulsory  30-day  cooling- 
off  period  without  rules  maintaining  the 
status  quo  is  merely  a  30-day  warming- 
up  period  in  a  labor  dispute;  the  ground 
rules  for  labor-management  disputes 
should  give  equal  rights  and  require 
equal  responsibilities  from  the  parties; 
labor  unions  are  now  big  business  and 
their  actions  should  be  regulated  by  law 
in  the  public  interest:  no  law  should 
force  a  man  to  work,  whether  he  is  a  la- 
borer or  a  businessman  running  a  plant. 

Second.  OPA:  Pilce  control  and  ra- 
tioning must  be  continued  while  essen- 
tial materials  are  short,  but  price  ceilings 
should  include  cost  of  production  and  a 
reasonable  profit  for  each  item  pro- 
duced. The  President  agrees  that  pro- 
duction is  the  greatest  weapon  against 
inflation,  but  he  does  not  run  OPA  so  as 
to  secure  production.  No  free  man  will 
willingly  produce  goods  at  a  loss  for  very 
long. 

Third.  "Full  employment":  These  words 
have  been  bandied  about  until  they  have 
lost  any  real  significance.  Everyone 
wants  full  employment  in  this  country; 
no  one  has  devised  a  bill  that  will  guar- 
antee It.  The  Grovei  nment  cannot  guar- 
antee full  employment  for  everyone  witli- 


out  forcing  workers  to  take  the  Jobs  as- 
signed. No  one  wants  this.  The  only 
place  I  ever  saw  where  a  government  was 
guaranteeing  full  employment  was  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp.  Neither  the 
Senate  nor  the  House  versions  will  guar- 
antee employment  for  everyone. 

Fourth.  Federal  unemployment  insur- 
ance: The  proposals  made  to  date  will 
go  far  toward  insuring  more  unemploy- 
ment in  this  countrv.  when  what  we  need 
is  plans  to  insure  more  employment. 

Fifth.  Discrimination  in  employment: 
We  need  a  proper  law  to  prevent  this  in 
many  par^  of  the  count,  y.  Congress 
has  the  duty  to  regulate  fair  employ- 
ment practices  in  .nterstate  commerce. 

Sixth.  Minimum  wages:  The  Federal 
laws  on  this  should  carry  the  minimums 
required  for  a  decent  postwar  stand- 
ard of  living,  not  the  present  mini- 
mums  based  upon  New  Deal  depression 
standards.  , 

Seventh.  Comprehensive  scientific  re- 
search, not  under  political  or  military 
control,  should  be  fostered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Eighth.  Peacetime  conscription  should 
not  be  adopted  until  we  have  at  least 
asked  other  countries  to  agree  with  us 
to  abandon  it. 

Ninth.  Socialized  medical  treatment 
under  Federal  regulations  should  not 
be  adopted  in  this  country. 

Tenth.  No  new  salary  scale  for  Fed- 
eral employees  should  be  considered 
until  the  present  swollen  bureaucracy 
has  been  reduced;  I  have  not  noticed 
any  alarming  exodus  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  private  employment. 

Eleventh.  The  Presidential  succession 
should  be  provided  by  a  new  law,  in  order 
to  avoid  any  of  the  alarming  possibilities 
we  have  faced  in  the  past  year. 

Twelfth.  River  valley  development: 
Such  projects  as  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
Valley  improvement  should  be  financed 
by  the  sections  which  will  benefit,  not  by 
those  in  other  sections  who  will  be 
directly  injured  by  such  developments. 

The  same  people  who  wrote  me  on  the 
President's  message  discussed  a  number 
of  vital  problems  he  did  not  mention, 
such  as  the  Federal  budget,  the  atomic 
l}omb,  the  return  of  the  USES  to  the 
States,  the  British  loan,  and  demobiliza- 
tion. I  hope  the  President  will  give  us 
his  views  on  these  subjects  in  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress. 

Many  of  my  correspondents  have  writ- 
ten me  about  congressional  salaries.  I 
believe  that  the  next  Congress  should  be 
a  $15,000  Congress  and  we  should  provide 
for  this  by  law ;  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
is  a  $15,000  Congress,  and  we  are  not 
justified  in  paying  this  Congress  on  that 
basis.  We  should  up-grade  the  next 
Congress  and  then  let  the  people  pick  the 
Congressmen  they  wish  to  employ  at  the 
new  rate. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  a  single 
radio  talk,  or  a  speech  before  Congress, 
for  a  President  or  a  Congressman  to 
cover  all  of  the  perplexing  problems 
which  face  our  country.  A  single  speech, 
however,  may  reveal  a  trend  of  thinking. 
The  President's  radio  talk  showed  that 
he  was  seeking  more  executive  power  but 
was  evading  responsibility  on  many  Im- 
portant questions  and  was  ignoring  oth- 
ers.   In  this  Congress  my  position  will  be 
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to  limit  executive  powers;  to 

as  much  freedom  u  pos- 

Jmiting  the  powers  of  govem- 

them ;  to  protect  the  American 

government  and  free  en- 

isainst  the  attacks  made  on  it 

and  abroad. 
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LpCB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
the  following  story  appeared 
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>  yeu--oM  Carol  Wall,  who  nflered 
tiM  motloi.  explained  tonlcht  that  "we  JvHt 
it  thiia  U  waa  fcaalbte  to  nam*  a  c«n- 
^  toi  a  good  dtlsanshlp  award  spon- 
sored by  an  organtatlrn  which  refused 
Ifegrc  mu  Iciana.  Mulon  Andenon  anfl  RftMl 
Scott,  pcnfrtnlon  to  tise  OofMtttutlon  Hall  for 


days  later  the  following   edi- 
'  in  the  New  York  Times: 
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of    the    CtxMby    High    School    at 

,  Conn.,  have  voted  to  reject  the 

Citizenahip  PUgrUnaga  Award 

tera  of  the  Amcrtcmn  Ravolu- 

awaid  is  an  interesting  and  use- 

<i>n»i«ting  at  a  traval  seholar'hip 

a  btgh-aehooi  reprassatatlve  from 

fbr  a  trip  to  hlatorto 

^tks  reaaon  glTen  by  a 

Wdenu  for  their  rejec- 

ecbetarakklp  la  that  they    -juat 

it  was  feasible  to  name  a  candi- 

good  dUaenahip  award  ^prmtorrol 

'  ion  that  refoaed  Nfcfiu  must- 

to  tise  COnstttmion  Hall  for 


el  ort 


is  honorably  talen.     Any  toar 

shrines  must  lead  the  traveler 

lea  or  the  working   plaoee  of  a 

hmorlc  flgurca.  men  and  women. 

with  deep  oouvictlon  and  un- 

t    to    eliminate    precisely    that 

^iacrtminatlon    which     has    been 

Constitution  Hail.    The  iadlaa 

arw  reaponalble  for  many  good 

this  ease,  catering  to  an  unworthy 

prejudice,  tbey  bate  made 

whjch   wUl   haunt  thean  tmtU   IS 

(orrected. 

In  the  neanwhiJe.  I  had  written  1«- 
year-old  C  arol  Wall  and  her  senior  class 
the  follow  mg  letter,  which  I  am  sore 
reflects  ttie  opinions  of  many  moibcn 
and  fathe-s  in  our  State  and  of 
DAR  members  in  otir  Connecticut 
chapters: 

Jawoast  17  1940. 
Vaix. 
Cnrntg  ngA  5cAool,  irsterhwry.  Conn. 
rr  Iteaa  Caaoa:  I  read  hi  tb*  Hartford 
Courant  at  Jantiary  ll  tbat  yow  offered  » 
moUon  in  lehalf  of  the  Crosby  High  School 


senlcra  to  reject  the  anntial  Qood  Citiaea- 
5hip  Pilgrimage  Award  of  the  Dat^tcrs  at 
the  Anvenean  BsvolnUon  because  they  had 
refused  Negro  nilMlilsna  permlaaion  to  Use 
Con&titutlou  Han  for  concerts  and  that  yotn* 
motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  150  to  80. 

I  am  writing  to  yoti  and  to  the  sentora  who 
voted  with  you  to  tell  you  an  bow  proud  I 
waa.  when  I  read  that,  to  be  a  Representative 
fxn  yoar  State. 

Tbmm  an  boors,  all  over  tbe  world,  when 
tba  power  of  davknass  la  great— the  Oarkncsa 
of  bate.  And  this  flower  of  ctu  blooms  no- 
where so  luxuriantly  aa  In  the  soli  of  racial 
tension.  Verbally  we  all  condemn  racial 
hatred.  Actually  too  few  of  ua  do  anything 
■Saul  It.  An  act  of  poattlve  aJBrmatlon  cf 
love  and  brotherhood  in  racial  matters  la 
aiMclently  rare  that  it  shlnea  like  a  bright 
U^t  In  a  naughty  world.  It  is  ail  the  more 
beautiful — and  astonUbing — wt^n  such  an 
act  Is  done  by  mere  boys  and  girls  In  high 
school,  for  we  adulta  are  often— too  often- 
told  these  days  tbat  the  younger  generation 
takes  no  Interest  In  the  profound  questions 
wblch  Me  at  th^  root  of  the  world's  unhappi- 
aass.  tbst  tbey  care  for  nothing  but  ~good 
ttmas."  movies,  and  "Jive  "  By  your  brave 
action  you  have  certainly  dlsprovsd  tbat 
propusitton.  If  there  be  but  ao  blgb  scbooto 
m  America  where  tba  pupils  feci  aa  you  do. 

I  shall  never  again  despair  for  the  future  of 
our  country. 

It  seems  to  me  thst  by  condemning  the 
action  of  tlie  Washington  board  of  the  DAR 
in  discrimlnstlng  sgalnst  artisu  on  a  strleUy 
color  line,  you  have  twtos  samtd  a  good- 
cltlzenship  award.  But  this  smid  tSBs  you 
have  earned  It  from  16.000.000  eotand  peo- 
ple, and  many  more  milliona  of  white  people. 
And.  l)elleve  me.  you  have  earned  it,  too,  from 
many  a  trtily  patriotic  Daughter  of  the  Amer- 
ican Rrvoiutton  who  feels  just  as  you  do.  but 
cannot  make  herself  vocal,  or  prevafl  upon 
tbe  reactionary  laaileiBtUp  of  tbe  WMbti^ton 
baavd.  Aa  you  know,  we  in  Connecticut  have 
■any  Ubaral  DAR  chapters— the  rairlleld. 
BrMgeport.  and  stanoford  chapters  bavs  aU 
protested.  Just  ss  you  have. 

Puudaman tally  why  do  they  protest:  For 
the  same  reason  that  you  do.  Flrat,  because 
It  is  tmgodly  to  abase,  look  down,  condemn, 
or  dlscriflBfnata  against  any  human  being 
only  bf'rawss  ot  tbe  eolor  of  hie  skin  "Love 
thy  neighbor  aa  th/self  is  tbe  second  ecen- 
■anibiiiBl  banded  to  Bteesa.  Indesd.  the 
OoMan  Bale  Is  Uie  first  rule  otf  10  of  tbe 

II  great  religions  of  tbe  world.  And  for 
those  of  la  who  are  true  Christiana.  It  is 
painful  Indeed  to  Imagine  what  our  dear 
Lord  would  say  to  many  of  our  most  respect- 
sble  citlsenstotbe  U.  8.  A.  who  dare  caU 
tbsiasalvas  OtMlaas  today,  if  He  were  to 

*"■■•  ■•■'■■  Hewowklbavsry  angn.I  tbmk. 
a%  tba  way  they  treat  tbe  NagRiaa.  tbe  moat 
dIaiMSBSssad.  Ul -treated,  and  abased  of  our 
popuUtlon.  Re  might  say  in  coodamnlng 
them.  "Porasmuch  as  you  have  done  It  unto 
the  least  of  these,  aay  bretturn.  you  have 
done  It  onto  Me  " 

Tee.  many  older  peofrie— far  too  many— in 
Aaaerica  today  fonret  that  what  made  Anser- 
lea  tbe  greatest  and  strasigast  and  ha|>ti<SBt 
of  nationa.  what  Abrai»ia  i.i«»i»'qn  called  tbe 
last  be»t  bops  ot  mankind,  waa  tbat  our  whole 
poUUcal  "Ideology'*  waa  baaed  on  this  partic- 
ularly Christian  prec^t  at  all  men  being 
cwaSed  equal  In  the  eyes  at  Ood  and.  tbere- 
fOre.  entitled  on  eartb  to  equality  of  tiypw- 
timlty  to  develop  to  tba  best  of  their  capaei- 


But  yoa  have  iHiiSiul.isud.  Cait>l.     Too 

have  not  fwgotten.  You  have  beliaved  and 
tbougbt  as  I  wanld  bava  bean  proud  to  have 
my  own  daiightor  do.  So  to  you  and  the  150 
^*»o  have  stood  by  the  best  and  truest  in  aar 
Nbtloe.  grscttngs.  And  greetings,  too,  to  the 
parents  and  teachers,  and  the  comratinity  of 
waterh^ywblcb  boUt  saeb  cbaraetar  In  you. 
Tonorrow.  Aaawlaa  bsloiifi  to  you. 
Cordially  yours. 

Clamx  Booths  Ltxs. 


Sees  Menace  in  Our  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  HESS 

or  OHIO 

W  THE  HOTJSX  OF  RgPRiSin^ATIVES 

Fridap.  January  18.  194$ 

Mr.  HESS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoan.  I 

include  the  following  new.spaper  article: 

Sns  UxxhfM.  •  Oxn.  State  DsPAmcxMT— Can 
A  Osoop  ar  Oasrusa  .^aomszoNAL  Diplo- 
mats  COKTSOL   THX   NaZIOM? 

(By   Upton   Close) 

Our  Republic  is  fseed  with  a  new  and  ter- 
rible menace,  creeping  silently  upon  our  peo- 
ple and  our  atomic- jomb  fodder  and  our 
wealth,  and  no  one  la  utung  a  stop  o  It 
thus  far.  It  Is  a  menace  of  a  sort  which  has 
never  t)efure  threatened  us  of  this  Republic 
of  the  United  Ststes  of  America,  and  t>ecause 
our  CongiiwBiiiiii  and  people  have  never 
known  such  -  thing  oefore  and  arc  ao  un- 
uaed  to  it.  they  scarcely  comprehend  that  it 
existo.  or.  conjirehendi  ng,  know  what  to  do 
about  It. 

It  la  tbe  menace  of  control  of  ihls  Nation— 
throwteg  eg  ita  wealtb  and  manpower  in  any 
direction  at  all.  controlling  the  value  of  Its 
money,  determining  lu  foreign  obllgatlona 
and  Involvemcnta  and  futtue  wai-s— by  a 
small,  undistin^aiisbed.  obscure,  almost  bid- 
den group  of  professional  diplomats  in  our 
State  Department. 

Under  the  guise  of  putting  civil  authority 
and  sute  policy  above  military  role,  this 
little,  hidden  group  took  control  of  United 
Statee  men  and  wealth  and  interests  and 
policies  away  froai  EtaantMawer  and  the 
United  Statea  Army  in  Kuri^M.  Now.  under 
the  slogan  that  'Generals  are  made  to  obey 
orders"  this  braaen.  hidden  group  moyt:%  to 
take  control  of  United  States  soMlers  snd 
aaOors  at  occupation  and  of  United  States 
poUcles  and  wealth  and  destiny  m  Asia  away 
from  liacArtbur  and  the  United  Stales  Anns 
In  Asia. 

Th«  cltiaeni  of  tbe  United  Sutas  agree  that 
civil  rule  and  authority  must  stand  over 
military  rule.  The  Constitution  says  so. 
But  It  does  not  say  that  s  privately  inter- 
communlcaUng.  small  hidden,  obscure,  dip- 
lomatic cllqiM  of  clerkx  and  dlplomau  In  our 
State  Departncnt.  running  away  with  things 
becauae  a  balSed  and  amlabia  man  la  In  tbe 
White  House,  and  an  InirpsiisiiaaU  and  lost 
man  is  In  the  chair  of  Secretary  of  State, 
shall  Uke  charge  and  order  about  our  great- 
est and  wisest  genersls. 


MSLTC   i.  raOSLSM 

The  extent  to  which  tbe  Secretary  of  State 
Is  lost  within  his  own  Department  and  \l\t 
complete  lack  of  discipline  and  direcuon 
there  has  been  sdmitted  in  two  recent  de- 
plorable Inddenta.  Pbrst,  when  Oenenti 
Hurley  returned  and  rwlffiMd  In  anger  at 
tbe  naadllnc  ba  wns  fatting  rrosn  a  state 
Depaitment  eilqiaa.  supported  by  a  few  radi- 
cals in  Congress.  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes 
admitted  publicly  that  be  did  not  know  what 
it  waa  all  about  He  had  to  either  Are  his 
sute  Department  culpnta  or  back  them  up 
So  m  a  half-hearted  way  he  becked  tbem 
tip  witbewt.  bcwimw.  actually  ciearti^  tbcn 
of  the  ebniiaa  antft  against  them  or  nrprt- 
mandlng  Under  Saeratartss  and  eierfca  for 
aettag  in  so  Impndent  and  totally  untradi- 
tlonal  a  manner  toward  an  Ambaaaador  and 
■peclal  repraaenUUra  of  the  President  him- 
self. 

Tbe  second  eaae  appaan  to  be  even  more 
flagrant,  but  only  bsemw  It  Is  wiore  plain 
and  ^mple  for  tba  p«Ula  to  inidMiinini 
Actually,  similar  thtoga  happanad  over  and 
"**  ssain  Ul  tbe  caae  at  Burley.  But  this 
•tcoDd  and  flagrant  case  Uluatraies  so  dearly 
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the  Marxist  tactics  now  used  by  little  fellows 
In  the  State  Department  to  put  tacks  under 
big  men  whom  they  want  out  of  their  way! 

"err   MACABTHTTK" 

The  alI-con.<<umlng  ambition  of  these  little 
fellows  backed  by  all  the  Marxists  In  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  world  today  is:  "Get  Mac- 
Arthui !"  So  a  little  guy  named  Blake  hired 
from  the  taxpayer's  money  for  State  Depart- 
ment Public  Relations — a  hangover  of  the 
discredited  OWl-^ives  out  that  General 
MACArthur  had  been  conferred  with  about 
the  limitation  of  his  authority  in  Japan. 
The  intent  was  to  put  the  general  in  the 
wrong  whether  he  let  the  He  pass  or  whether 
he  Challenged  It,  the  hope  t>eing  that  If  he 
did  challenge  It  the  general  would  get  mad 
and  blow  up.  as  Hurley  had   done. 

But  when  General  MacArthur  kept  his 
dignity  and  temper,  and  likewise  his  job.  and 
the  little  publicist  in  the  State  Department 
was  revealed  for  the  fact-twister  that  he  was 
(and  that  the  inner  group  bossing  him 
wanted  him  to  be) .  Secretary  of  State  James 
Byrnes  again  ducked  from  under  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  man  over  men  and  said  In 
effect  that  the  general  had  spoken  the  truth, 
that  he  had  not  been  consultod— then 
Bvrnes  backed  up  the  clique  which  had  lied 
quoting  their  very  language:  "Why  should  he 
be  consulted,  anyway?" 

Now.  as  an  ordinary  American  citizen  who 
never  had  anything  lo  do  with  diplomacy, 
you  can  understand  the  unlimited  capacity 
for  wickedness,  loss  of  prestige,  and  damage 
that  can  come  out  of  a  foreign  office  being 
run  like  this. 

What  we  hav  now  Is  a  weakling  at  the  top 
with  the  most  unbelievable  cllque-bureauc- 
riacy  running  him.  or  running  around  him. 
This  department,  originally  the  mildest  in 
our  Federal  Government,  now  becomes  the 
strongest  snd  most  arrogant,  actually  swing- 
ing the  Nation  (a  tail  swinging  the  dog), 
operating  Its  own  propaganda  services  inde- 
pendent of  any  editing,  forming  its  own  na- 
tional and  International  spy  services,  pledg- 
ing us  to  unlimited  expenses  abroad,  arrang- 
ing our  future  alliances  and  wars,  and  daring 
now  to  go  th*"  final  limit  of  reacning  out  to 
control  our  su-t>e-unlfled  military  services 
under  the  formula:  "Generals  exist  to  take 
orders." 

This  Is  a  more  Impudent  and  arrogant  de- 
velopment of  bureaucracy  than  ever  took 
place  in  Czarist  Ruasla. 

I  wonder  If  Congressmen  realize  that  Con- 
gress must  take  a  hand?  Ask  your  Congress- 
man. 

If  not.  one  of  our  great  political  parties 
must  take  a  hand.  General  MacArthur.  In 
spite  of  l>elng  a  general— for  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  gladly  forgive  him- may  be  much 
more  on  the  t)eam  of  American  statesmanship 
as  we.  the  people  of  America  want  it.  than 
the  hidden,  brazen,  obscure  clique  of  Acheson 
and  Lattlmore  In  the  ugly  building  off  the 
end  of  the  White  House  offices  in  Washington. 


Protest  of  Exportation  of  Lumber 


BXTEN8ION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or   CALiroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOL^E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  18.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  protesting  the  exportation  of  lumber 
from  the  United  States  to  foreign  coun- 
trleg  and  have  demanded  that  the  State 
Department  investigate  and  curtail  this 
exportation  In  view  of  the  shortage  of 
lumber  In  this  cotmtry  for  the  building 
of  civilian  homes  for  returning  service- 
men and  their  families. 


This  Is  a  ridiculous  situation  which  the 
State  Department  should  immediately 
investigate  and  curtail.  The  inad<;quate 
housing  facilities  In  the  Los  Angeles  area 
and.  In  fact,  In  general  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Is  alarming  and  serious  largely  due 
to  the  shortage  of  lumber.  A  thorough 
investigation  and  a  curtailment  of  the 
exportation  of  lumber  from  this  country 
in  the  face  of  the  serious  lack  of  housing 
Is  es.<;ential  at  this  time. 

Solution  of  the  housing  shortage  is  one 
of  the  problems  of  first  importance 
among  those  facing  the  Nation  during 
this  critical  reconversion  period,  and 
every  effort  must  be  exerted  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  the  returning  vet- 
erans and  their  families.  New  houses 
mu.st  be  built,  and  all  materials  es.sential 
to  construction  of  homes  should  be  made 
available  for  use  in  the  United  States 
now. 


Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  January  18,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  committee  was  considering  amend- 
ments to  the  surplus- property  bill,  the 
Surplus  Property  Administrator  admit- 
ted that  one  group  advocated  the  de- 
struction of  surplus  property  on  the  the- 
ory that  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
come  in  competition  with  goods  to  be 
manufactured  here  at  home.  Another 
group  thought  it  should  be  sold  and  dis- 
posed of  before  new  goods  could  come 
on  the  market.  I  agreed  with  the  latter 
theory,  but  apparently  valuable  material 
is  still  being  destroyed. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  from  overseas: 

If  you  folks  could  only  see  what  is  being 
dumped  Into  the  ocean  here.  Brand  new 
Ford  engines  and  Packard  motors  not  even 
uncrated  as  yet.  Motors  that  haven't  been 
even  so  much  as  touched  yet.  They  are 
dumping  all  kinds  of  things  such  as  boxes  of 
rifles,  bayonets  (I  picked  up  one),  ammuni- 
tion, radio  equipment  of  all  kinds,  and  a  lot 
of  other  technical  equipment. 

I'm  O.  K.  and  enjoying  this  trip  so  don't 
worry  about  me,  just  keep  on  writing.  I 
don't  know  when  all  of  it  wUl  catch  up  with 
me  but  it  will.  I'm  down  to  a  $1.06  s-^  1  will 
have  to  borrow  a  couple  of  bucks  from  the 
chief.  I  need  a  dollar  for  a  haircut  and 
I  have  to  get  some  more  air -mall  stamps. 
We  liaven't  received  any  checks  from  Frisco, 
so  that  is  the  reason  that  all  of  us  are  nearly 
broke.  We  haven't  been  paid  in  nearly  2 
months.  It's  one  way  to  save  some  money, 
though.  Have  you  been  receiving  my 
tnonthly  bond  or  not?  I  believe  that  is  all 
the  news  for  now. 

Permit  me  also  to  quote  from  a  letter 
received  from  the  mother  of  an  overseas 
serviceman : 

Another  thing  I  want  to  mention  Is  the 
Inquiry  about  Army  waste  that  is  going  on. 
Those  Senators  are  wasting  their  time  and 
the  public's  money  by  going  to  investigate 
now.  The  reason  I  say  so  Is  that  I  have  a 
son  In  Hawaii  and  he  kept  writing  of  dump- 
ing truckloads  of  stuff  over  the  cliff.  Once 
he  said  they  were  condemning  so  many 
trucks  that  he  wasn't  sure  whetiier  it  was 


best  to  tinload  his  load,  or  Just  drive  the 
whole  thing  over.  After  censorship  was  re- 
moved. I  asked  him  If  It  was  the  debris  from 
Pearl  Harbor  that  they  were  wcB-klng  on. 
and  he  said  they  were  destroying  Army 
trucks  that  $50  worth  of  repair  would  make 
worth  $500  anywhere,  and  the  day  he  wrote 
they  were  cutting  up  Army  Jeeps,  amphiblotis. 
that  had  never  even  been  uncrated.  Later 
he  wrote  that  there  had  been  a  reporter  there 
who  liad  written  up  their  activities  and  that 
it  caused  enough  of  a  stink— I  am  quoting 
his  words — so  that  they  had  stopped  destroy- 
ing them  and  were  selling  to  clvillana  in- 
stead. So  you  see  the  investigators  wUI  not 
be  able  to  find  anything  wrong  now.  and 
naturally  will  think  that  there  never 
any  waste. 


The  Heat  Will  Backfire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  FLoanjA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  18,  1946         \ 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speakw 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  iii 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edf- 
torial  by  Hon.  Carl  Hanton,  editor  of  the 
Fort  Myers  News-Press,  Fort  Myers,  Pla., 
of  Saturday,  January  5.  1946: 

THE    HEAT   WILL    BACKriRB 

In  calling  upon  the  American  people  to  put 
the  heat  on  Congress,  President  Truman  is 
asking  for  something  that  won't  do  his  pro- 
gram any  good.  The  great  mass  of  unorgan- 
ized and  inarticulate  citizens,  to  whom  he 
appeals,  are  by  no  means  In  favor  of  the  bills 
he  wants  passed.  In  fact  they  are  against 
several  of  them  and  In  applying  the  heat  he 
Is  In  danger  of  inciting  an  explosive  backfire. 

Prominent  In  this  class  is  the  rocking-chair 
money  measure  (pay  for  not  working)  which 
the  President  calls  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. After  he  had  asked  for  immediate  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  Mr.  Truman  accused  Con- 
gress of  damaging  delay  in  falling  to  act. 
There  has  l>een  no  damage.  No  one  Is  suffer- 
ing because  of  failure  to  draw  $25  a  week  for 
not  working,  as  he  recommends.  Joljs  pay- 
ing more  than  that  are  going  begging  all  over 
the  country. 

Another  bill  which  the  President  Is  wrong 
in  thinking  an  overwhelming  mass  of  oxir 
citizens  favor  Is  the  so-called  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Commission  (FEPC)  proposal. 
Under  this  measure  Federal  authority  would 
force  employers  to  hire  Negroes.  Jews,  or  other 
racial  and  religious  groups  in  the  proportion 
which  they  l)ear  to  the  population  of  a  given 
community.  Thus  in  Fort  Myers,  If  the  pop- 
ulation were  one-fourth  colored,  one  out  of 
four  employees  In  every  store  and  office  would 
have  to  be  a  Negro  if  thr  FEPC  Government 
agency  decided  there  were  that  many  quali- 
fied applicants.  And  up  In  New  York's  Har- 
lem a  Negro  dance  hall  would  have  to  engage 
a  proportionate  number  of  white  girls  ss 
hostesses  in  order  to  be  legal. 

The  President  also  thlnkL  that  the  pubUo 
is  In  favor  of  his  full  employment  bill  to 
the  extent  of  providing  Government  work  for 
everybody  who  can't  get  Jobs  at  the  30  per- 
cent pay  increase  the  CIO  Is  seeking.  The 
American  :)eople  want  full  production  with 
steady  work  at  good  pay,  but  as  far  as  the 
Government  taking  over  strikers  at  the  wages 
they  demand,  the  answer  is  "no  " 

The  President  Is  right  in  saying  the  people 
want  something  done  to  end  strikes  but  he 
admits  that  the  fact-finding  bill  which  he  is 
sponsoring  won't  do  that.  He  aseures  iabor 
that  It  won't  stop  strikes  and  he  agrees  that 
employers  can't  t>e  compelled  to  produce  at 
wages  they  think  wUl  ruin  them.     It  won't 
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AaMTlca  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Cannery  Workers' 
UnloB.  which  to  aOUated  with  the  Interna- 
tional TeaaaMera^  who  control  trucking  ^n^i 
hauling 

In  the  pact  00  days  this  Jxirladlctlonal  war- 
fare has  resulted  tn  "quickie"  strikes  and 
picket  lines  at  six  food-procaastag  plants. 
Stmtlar  work  stoppagas  are  aipoctad  to  oc- 
av  In  the  near  futnrs  thrdoghont  the  can- 
ntac  araaa  of  the  whole  State,  and  all  Inrtlm 
tloaa  point  to  unlTsraal  )ob  actk»  whan 
spring  canning  gets  under  way 

There  la  no  Issue  of  wages,  hours,  or  work- 
ing conditions  involTed  The  Issue  Is  atmply 
which  of  the  shore  unions  shsn  have  Jarla- 
dtctkm  over  the  men  and  women  working  la 
canncrlea. 

The  time  Is  fast  approaching  when  growen 
wUl  s^ek  contracts  for  their  eropa  from  tha 
canners.  .Put  so  sarloua  la  the  sltuaUoo  at 
the  moment  that  erery  canner  la  at  a  loaa 
to  know  ]tist  what  quantity  oT  theaa  cropa 
he  win  be  able  to  process  tn  IMfl 

Beeognlaing  thla  situation.  C.  P  A  O. 
already  has  addreased  an  urgent  appeal  to 
the  California  delegation  In  Congreaa  aeek- 
Ing  Its  support  In  demanding  of  the  appro- 
priate governmental  agencies  In  Washington. 
D.  C.  that  they  take  aetlim  now  to  settle 
the  controversy  rather  than  wait  until  the 
height  Qtf  tha  canning  seaaoa.  when  Job  ac- 
tloi  on  a  State-wide  baals  would  halt  cannmg 
and  reault  In  the  loss  of  tremendous  quanti- 
ties of  rnins  aad  vagetablea. 

The  history  of  the  Jurisdictional  dispute 
Is  br'.eOy: 

1-  Most  cannerias  are  operating  under  an 
agreement  with  the  A.  P  of  L.  Cannery  Work- 
ers' Union,  afllhated  with  the  APL  Teamsters' 
Union.  The  expiration  date  at  thto  workhw 
contract  being  March  1.  1M«. 

2.  Last  October  the  NLRB  ordered  an  elec- 
tion among  cannery  employees  to  determine 
which  tmlon  (CIO  or  APLi  they  wished  to 
repraaeat  them  oa  and  anir  March  1    1940 

a.  nw  do  poOsd  tbe  laig— t  number  of 
^<*— >Wt  has  not  yet  been  certified  aa  having 
aaMvatf  a  majority  ol  the  votaa  east. 

4.  The  CIO.  believing  It  has  s  clear  man- 
data  to  organize  cannary  workata  without 
waiting  unui  March,  is  trying  to  do  so  and 
to  ancouraciBt  worters  to  resign  from  the 
A.  F.  or  L.  Ihtfm. 

^  '^  A.  F.  cC  Ik,  hotdtr.f  the  contract  un- 
til MMch  1M0.  to  t^>^^»r,j  that  thaaa  wwk- 
tt.paf  A.P  etL-daMaad 
-   bi  tba  laraa  oC  tt.     The 
fLT"  *lil  **^  rt>«n»llwt  tha  leiaUty  ol 
«■•  •otna  anuUutt.  taeMtat  any  oertUloa- 

t.  na  eeaiww.  ai«M«d  by  tba  HLU  to 
at  tbe  tH«M  at  (ba  aforamld  oontract 
until  tti  eapfcatlon  data,  are  caught  bttwaaa 
tha  ooaMcttac  laeHo—.  ir  they  aooada  to 
tha  ileaMiiiti  or  tba  AFL  and  Sia  any  wockar 
or  tba  A.  F  of  L^  they  ar«  tia- 
.  ctiargad  with  onfalr  labor  prac- 
tlOH  by  the  CTO  aad  «««»><lnntng  pay  to  da- 
BBaaAd  for  each  dtoAariad  worker,  tf  thay 
refttaa  to  On  the  employee,  work  stoppages 
reault  or.  as  In  two  easaa.  planto  are  picketed 
by  the  ItaBssters'  IT&lon  and  hauling  in  and 

^>"y»»  tt  to  clear  to  us  that  the  Inatancaa 
mentioned  above  are  merely  the  skirmishes 
which  precede  open  warfare,  we  have  asked 
the  CaHfomla  delegation,  whoae  namea.  dis- 
tricts, and  addraaaea  appear  on  the  oppoalte 
side  of  this  page,  to  tatercede  with  Paul  M. 
Heraog.  Chairman  of  the  NLRB.  and  Sdgar 
L.  Warren,  DtraoCor  of  tha  United  Stataa  Coa- 
cUiattoa  8ervloa  and  orgs  them  to  act  now 
in  bringing  the  warring  factions  together 
with  a  view  to  ending  thto  Inter-unlon  war- 
fare. 

Ih  mpport  or  thto  accioa  we  are  urgti^ 
jfm.  wte  ere  eo  vWaBy  enmernad  hi  havti^ 
paaoeMd  beiBOBy  lertared  hs  tha  canning 
lada^.  to  write  or  wtoe  bo^  Bentors  and 

Oea^eaamaa  ym  wmf  know  m  the 
tleai,  aad  aiipfaea  tmum  theea  tha 


of  the  situation  from  your  point  of  view  and 
urge  their  Immediate  Inti  ii  lasluu. 
Totaa  atoeerety. 
CALiroaaxa  Feocsaaaea  amb  Obow- 
■aa.  iMc. 
By  J.  W.  Bfetofiow.  5ccTrtery-rr«iruTer. 


A  CoagressBun's  Mail 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ-IARKS 
or 

HON.  MARION  T.  BDIlfETT 


or  Miaaoim 

IN  THE  H0^78K  CV"  R^qOBKNTATTVlS 

Friday,  JaHuary  li,  194€ 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  ofHce  dally  receives  on  the 
average  a  large  amount  of  correspond- 
ence from  the  district  ol  11  counties  and 
288  840  people  I  repaeoent.  Just  yester- 
day  my  olBce  aent  out  116  personal  repttes 
and  83  form  replies  to  commtinications 
from  my  district.  Since  the  President  In 
his  recent  fireside  chat  asked  people  to 
write  their  Congi  esf men  expressing  their 
views  on  his  legislative  proposals,  the 
additional  mail  received  as  a  result  of 
that  appeal  haa  been  negligible.  In 
point  I  extend  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Spring- 
field fMo.  >  Leader  and  Press  of  January 
15.  1M8: 

A  cowcassaif  AN  s  mau. 
Ctarlng  the  fuU  week  after  which  President 
Tnunan  nude  a  radio  appeal  to  the  people 
to  put  pewaare  oo  their  Oongresamen.  ovn- 
own  Omgraaaaaa  MaaKai  Bawwrrr  received 
^iyaa  letters  prompted  by  the  President's 


Which.  In  hto  regular  report  to  hto  eon- 
stltaenu.  he  of>tnea,  lant  much  oT  s  re- 
apoaaa-  eoailag  mm  ^96^00  cttteens  who 
voted  ta  the  rat*  for  OmgreM  hi  the  sixth 
Ototrlct  te  1M4.'- 

Tbfre  could  be  several  raaaom  why  a  man 
wwrtdnt  wri«e  to  Me  Obapeanea  whan  the 
Prseldiot  eafced  btm  la.  Be  aUfht  not  agree 
with  the  Prsaldent.  or  aaMn  J«k  aag  lite 
htm.  It  m«ht  ba  AeerMMeNM  m 
(«al  that  tt  woaMat  do  a  btt 


And  then  he  Hl|^t  feel  that  hto , 

ras  doiof  all  right  without  anyadvtee 
from  him,  aad  truM  him  to  keep  up  wttb 
thtefi  and  act  accordingly  on  hu  own  bast 


R  to  our  guasa  that  this  last  reaaon  ac- 
counts fbr  a  good  many  r>— >>>t,p,  ^^^ 
botharlxig  to  wriu  thetx  rnngressMsii.  both 
In  our  own  and  our  neighboring  dlatrlcu. 
They  have  confldance  In  them  to  do  the  right 
thing  anyway. 

Mr.  Baifiran  Intareatlngly  reports  that 
even  oT  the  S»  who  did  write  hhn  at  the 
President's  request,  a  majority— 17— were 
against  tha  Prtsictonfa  program  and  the 
others  were  for  It  only  with  qualifications. 

And  ha  makes  thto  further  raoort  on  tK^« 
weefc^iaaU: 

Bulk  of  comment  eaatsml  on  the  fact- 
finding propoaal  for  labor  disputea.  It  was 
favored  by  «  wrttenr;  17  objected  to  It  and 
suggested  stronger  alternattvee.  Sooie 
writers  In  both  categories  expr^aeed  fear 
that  fact  finding  by  political  eppolnteee 
coQidbeuaed  aa  a  blaekjeck  on  eieei^iuiini 
"»*  'Kmmmmd  laborls  hooka  ahonld  Im 
opened,  too.  Others  askad  how  It  ootild  stop 
strikes  aad  U  there  waa  not  aoclaltotic  dan- 
ger in  Oovernment  trying  to  Ox  wagaa  la 
peacetime.  A  few  pointed  out  the  Prealdant 
*"^L^"  "li  lito  war  powers  to  stop  strikes 
by  Ooveiuiaeat  taking  orvr  plants  or  unions 
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and  suggested  that  If  he  was  not  going  to 
uae  such  broad  powers  Congress  should  take 
them  away  from  him;  34  letters  expressed 
hope  the  labor  crisis  would  quickly  be  re- 
solved in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  home 
construction,  clothing,  auto,  and  household 
^pliance  manufacture. 

Listed  in  order  of  frequency  commented 
upon  unfavorably  were  the  following  presi- 
dential proposals,  some  of  them  not  men- 
tioned lu  his  fireside  chat:  Loans  to  Great 
Britain  and  Russia,  $25  unemployment  com- 
pensation weekly  for  28  weeks  annually, 
peeeetlme  military  conscription,  continua- 
tion of  wartime  controls  a  permanent  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Committee  with  power 
to  fine  or  send  to  jail  any  employer  who  re- 
fuses to  hire  a  Job  applicant  on  basis  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  full  employment  bill  promis- 
ing Government  Jobs  to  all  unable  to  work 
elsewhere — new  WPA.  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  increased  inunigratlon  of 
refugeea. 

Most  letters  were  thoughtful  and  helpful. 
Only  one  was  of  the  "Dear  Sir,  you  cur,  yours 
In  haste  and  anger,"  variety.  It  simply  said. 
•'You  and  Congress  stink." 

Mr.  Bennett  adds.  "Letters  from  those  with 
Informed  opinions  are  still  welcome." 


This  Strike  Period  It  a  Good  Time  for 
Confess  To  Keep  Cool 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  MASTLAND 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  18,  1946 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  !n  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  appearing 
ifi  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Baltimore.  Md..  on 
Monday,  January  14.  1946: 

PESIOO  IS  A  COOO  TIMS  FOB  CONOBZSS 
TO    KKEP   COOL 


A  grvxl  many  Americans  will  be  on  strike 
when  t.^e  Congress  reconvenes.  The  strike  of 
a  good  many  more  Americans  will  be  Im- 
it.  Thla  sltuatkm  la  likely  to  try  the 
and  the  Judgments  of  the  returning 
laguOators.  It  will  be  well  for  the  counuy 
U  the  legtstatori  keep  Uieti  heeds  and  avoid 
repreeslve  and  Inflei— lewy  Mflalauon 

TlM  first  step  toward  keeping  one'»  head 
in  or  out  or  Oongreea  la  a  tuoad  ui.dersund- 
Ing  of  the  is^ues  In  the  broad  the  tasuee 
poaed  by  the  strike  situation  are  not  com- 
plex Thus  in  the  Wsgner  Act  we  hsve  taken 
a  whole  range  of  employee  conduct  out  from 
under  managerial  control.  Unquestlonnbly 
this  was  a  good  thing,  though  the  law  has 
been  abused.  But  further,  and  without  direct 
legislative  interference  with  management 
we  have  widened  the  workman's  powers  as 
egainht  mantigement  and  the  community  In 
general.  This  we  have  done  by  exempting 
Workmen  from  a  whole  series  ol  laws  to 
which  the  rest  of  us  are  subject. 

The  result  hns  been  that  union  bargaining 
power  has  equalled  or  surpassed  that  of 
mancgement.  That  the  collision  of  equal 
powers  results  in  deadlock  is  an  elementary 
proposition  in  social  phyalca.  Nobody  pros- 
pers when  Industry  Is  deadlocked.  The  Con- 
gress mu-it  study  ways  and  means  for  making 
deadlnckf  less  likely. 

There  are  two  wajrs  of  doing  this.  Having 
given  the  unions  special  privilege,  the  coun- 
try can  now  maintain  the  special  privilege 
but  pvrr.mld  on  top  of  It  new  special  and 
dieciimlnatory  laws  limiting  the  special 
privilege.  Or  it  can  simply  undo  the  special 
privilege  itself  and  return  workmen  to  the 


simple  equality  before  the  law,  which  Is  all 
any  of  the  rest  of  us  desire. 

If  Congress  tries  to  deal  with  union  priv- 
ilege by  retaining  It  but  then  trying  to  limit 
It  by  new  special  laws,  it  will  run  into  one 
formidable  obstacle.  Por  It  will  find  that  you 
can't  discipline  a  imion  as  such  because  a 
union  is  not  a  firm  and  stable  entity.  TO 
demand  by  law.  lor  Instance,  that  a  xinion 
hold  Its  workers  to  the  terms  ol  a  contract 
it  fatuous.  For  as  the  Ford  unit  of  the  CIO- 
UAW  has  Just  confessed,  the  union  cannot 
control  its  workers  that  well. 

If  new  special  laws  penalizing  unions  as 
.such  won't  work  because  the  unions  don't 
afford  a  firm  and  stable  target  on  which  such 
laws  can  be  brought  to  bear,  then  the  alter- 
native method  of  control  must  be  examined. 
In  this  method  of  control  Congress  would 
not  look  to  the  unions  to  control  their  peo- 
ple; it  would  look  to  those  people  them- 
selves as  individuals,  in  the  historic  spirit  of 
the  Anglo-American  law  that  all  Individuals 
have  equal  rights  out  no  more  than  equal 
rlghu  before  the  law 

If  Congress  tskes  this, view  of  the  matter 
It  will  bring  organized  workmen  back  under 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  wUl  bring  them  back 
under  the  antlracketeerlng  laws.  It  will  do 
what  It  can — which,  under  our  constitutional 
system,  isn't  much — in  exhorting  local  police 
everywhere  to  bring  organized  workmen  back 
under  the  local  laws  against  blockade  of  the 
public  ways,  against  terrorism  and  iU  threat, 
against  mayhem,  mob  rule  in  general  and  in 
all  Its  Infinite  manifestations. 

The  beauty  of  such  a  program  is  that  it 
would  have  no  novelties.  It  would  rest  on 
the  simple  and  self-evident  truth  that  a  mob 
Is  a  mob,  even  though  the  members  wear 
union  buttons;  that  assault  is  assault,  even 
tf  the  weapon  used  is  a  baseball  bat  on  which 
a  union  placard  has  been  tacked:  that  a  re- 
straint of  trade  is  a  restraint  of  trade,  even 
if  a  union  leader  has  commanded  It. 

Per  If  you  look  through  the  wave  of  strikes 
to  their  realities — if,  so  to  speak,  you  pierce 
the  veil  of  unionism  which  masks  and  ob- 
scures the  factual  situation,  you  will  see  thst 
over  and  above  the  legitimate  right  of  free 
men  to  strike  what  the  country  faces  Is  a 
kind  of  blockading  insurrection  by  a  very 
small  but  strategically  placed  minority  of  its 
people  The  waya  ol  dealing  with  that  kind 
of  situation  are  aa  old  aa  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  even  thoughtful  union  people 
would  probably  agree  that  tt  was  better  to 
epply  old  and  tried  remediee  for  ancient 
abuaea  than  to  pUe  new  aiKl  special  dlscrlm> 
inatlona  against  unions  on  top  of  unwiae 
d.scriinliiatloua  in  their  favor. 


The  Road  Ahead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.s.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
loving  address  delivered  by  me  at  Cniam- 
bia  University  on  January  14.  1946: 

Over  in  London,  battered  and  scarred  from 
what  must  be  the  last  war  If  mankind  Is  to 
survive,  representatives  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  sitting  In  conference,  dedicated  to 
the  principle  that  In  the  future  arguments 
between  nations  are  to  be  solved,  not  by 
throwing  atomic  bombs  at  each  ofuer,  but 
around  a  council  table. 

At  this  conference,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  the  conferees  represent  the  people 


of  the  participating  countries — not  Just  gov- 
ernments. 

They  are  acting  under  a  charter  which 
opens  with  the  words: 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.    •     •     •" 

These  words  were  modeled  upon  the  open- 
ing words  ol  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States 

At  that  conference  in  London  the  United 
States  faces  a  challenge.  For  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  Constitution  is  based  what  must 
be  the  first  practical,  working  international 
organization  for  permanent  peace  and  order 
In  "iie  world.  The  challenge  the  United 
States  miist  accept  Is  to  furnish  positive, 
generous,  courageous  leadership. 

Our  responsibility  to  furnish  that  kind 
of  leadership  Is  infinitely  increased  because 
here  in  our  country  was  first  developed  the 
devUish  weapon  with  which  man  is  em- 
powered to  destroy  himself  utterly. 

The  scientists  give  us  5  short  years  In 
which  to  save  ourselves  and  the  world^5 
short  years  at  the  end  of  which,  no  matter 
how  carefully  we  guard  the  secret,  no  matter 
how  noble  our  motives,  other  nations  will 
have  developed  their  own  atomic  bombs. 
if  by  going  on  making  them  behind  s  wall 
of  secrecy  ourselves  we  encourage  them  to, 
and  the  race  of  death  will  be  on. 

We  built  the  first  atomic  bomb  In  the 
scientific  race  of  all  time,  which  was  to  decide 
whether  the  peoples  of  the  world  should  be 
free.  Now  the  necessity  la  to  end  wars — 
forever. 

Five  short  years— we  have  left  ourselves 
very,  very  little  time.  Each  day,  each  hour 
eaU  away  that  precious  time— eo  little  time 
allotted  for  doing  the  Job,  of  furnishing  the 
leadership  that  must  make  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  a  living,  working 
reality. 

Five  years  In  which  we  mtist  build  out  of 
the  present  infant  United  Nations  Organisa- 
tion, a  world  government  capable  of  out- 
lawing wars  and  the  causes  of  wars.  Five 
years  In  a  world  in  which,  from  the  dawn 
of  Christianity  from  which  our  own  democ- 
racy stemmed,  it  took  nearly  2.000  years  for 
our  democracy  to  develop.  Five  yecuv  In 
which  to  project  ourselves  1.000  years  in  ma- 
turity. In  understanding.  In  socUl  develop, 
ment. 

We  have  sffcial  leeponatbUlty  to  meet  the 
challenge  for.  leedewhlp  In  thla  hour,  for 
the  dreem  of  world  eooperatlon  to  atop 
war*  waa  horn  with  Woodrow  WUaoo  and  ma> 
tured  In  the  heart  aad  mind  of  Franklin 
Rooeeveit 

To  meet  that  challenge  we  must  be  gen- 
eroua.  It  will  t«ke  geueroalty.  It  will  take 
greetaeee— greetnesa  from  all  of  us. 

What  la  greatness >  What  la  It  made  of? 
I  can  only  say  what  I  think  tt  to.  the  simple 
rule  that  we  were  Uught  In  childhood— the 
Golden  Rule.  Now  has  come  tha  time  In 
the  history  of  mankind  when  we  must  obey 
that  rule  or  perlsli. 

I  am  not  talking  about  philosophy.  I 
am  not  talking  about  some  abstract  theory 
that  "X"  equals  "m".  I  am  talking  about 
practicing  Justice.  I  am  talklnt;  about  act- 
ing fairly,  each  one  of  us,  In  our  dally  Uvea. 
Not  when  it  suits  us.  not  when  It  Just  hap- 
pens to  be  convenient,  not  when  It  costs  us 
nothing,  but  every  day— .every  day  in  the 
year— whether  It  is  easy  or  hard 

Living  the  Golden  Rule  means  that  every- 
thing we  do,  everything  we  say.  everything 
we  think,  everything  we  desire  affects  other 
persons'  lives  because  in  the  kind  of  world  we 
live  In  they  usually  have  a  sbere  in  It  some- 
where It  means  sitting  In  dally  Judgment 
upon  ourselves,  upon  our  own  acts.  It 
means  following  a  course  because  It  Is  right. 

It  is  as  simple  as  thst.  But  It  will  take 
everything  we  have— as  Irdlvlduals,  as  a 
nation — to  live  It.  M«n  hssn't  been  able  to, 
so  far.  'Icwn  tlirovgh  the  ages.  But  he's  got 
to  do  it  now.    It's  the  only  way. 
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Twelfe  months  ago  we  had  In  this  coun- 

whole  world  had — a  leader  who  had 

It  was  he  who  showed  us  the 

was  he  who  laid  the  foundations  for 

we  must  now  husband.     It 

»ho  dealgned  the  machinery  which  we 

^e  to  build  upon. 

we  now  hare  the  machinery  set  up 
which  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
vther.  We  now  hare  world-wide  en- 
it  of  the  principle  of  working  to- 
But  that  wont  hold  ua  together, 
leep  and  tr\je  underaUndlng  of  the 
all.  regardless  of  color  or  religion  or 
*.y.  will  do  that. 

greatly  forttmate  In  this  hour  that 

to  Franklin  Rooaerelt  to  under- 

the  continuing,  long  time  preser- 

our  rlphts  depends  upon  the  preser- 

the  rights  of  others. 

kn't  go  out  Into  the  community  and 

kind  of  living  and  practice  some- 

at  home.     Sooner  or  later  you  will 

out.     In  world  affairs  It  la  no  dUfer- 

can't  preach  peacr  and  fair  dealing 

natlona    while   everybody    tries   to 

ody  else's  throat  at  home. 

was    the    wledom,   the   greatness    of 

Roosevelt.     And   because  of  it.  he 

a  priceless  heritage — the  trust  and 

ce  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth.     Let 

that  we  do  not  fritter  that  heritage 

*-*  we  use  it  wisely. 

Roosevelt  led  us  to  practice  at 

he  preached  abroad.     Net  only 

about  raising  the  living  standards 

of  the  people  of  the  world  who 

but  be  fotight  conttnu- 

fociM  attention  upon  snd  to  raise 

J  standards  of  the  one- third  of  our 

poorly    fed.    poorly    clothed,    poorly 
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only  talked  about  an  international 
■al  food  committee  that  would  help 
sclentlHc  advances  in  agricultural 
to  backward  peoples  of  the  world. 
'  and  developed  farm  security  and 
Ira t Ion  programs  to  bring  those 
advantages  to  our  own  farmers. 
believed  this  man  when  he  talked  of 
order  Into  Inumational  finance  and 
because  he  had  already  done  it  at 
ouuawlng  the  reckless  manipulation 
peoples  money  on  the  stock  tx- 
regtilatlng  the  banks  and  insur- 
ogs  of  small  depositors 
listened  to  when  he  talked  sbout 
organisation  to  aid  educa- 
world  over,  for  he  had  fought  for 
"*  to  education  here  at  home 

of    opportunity    for    ail    peoples 

-thing  when   Franklin  Booaevelt 

It.  for  he  established,  when  he 
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flrst  became  President,  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all.  regardless  of  color 
or  race  or  religion,  anc  carried  It  out  in  the 
WPA.  NT  A.  Farm  Security  AdalBtotratlaB. 
selective -service  laws,  and  the  sstaUtofamaait 
of  the  FEPC  And  with  the  Navy  that  he 
loved  so  much,  he  battled  the  Issue  out,  In- 
aistlns  that  Negroea  be  given  the  right  to 
serve  as  flt^htln^  men  as  well  as  servants. 

The  Uttle  people*  of  the  world  were  willing 
to  accept  his  invitation  to  And  a  road  they 
could  travel  together.  They  trusted  him  to 
design  the  plan  for  their  futur»  security,  for 
had  he  not  fought  the  wage-hour  flght.  the 
battle  that  was  waged  and  won  so  that  thoee 
who  were  defenselees  and  powe..Ieeii  unor- 
ganised workers  could  have  some  protection? 
He  didnt  have  to  tell  the  lltUe  people  of 
the  outside  world,  whether  It  was  In  China 
or  South  America.  Europe  or  Africa,  that  he 
was  their  true  friend,  for  the  TVA  was  built 
on  the  basic  conception  that  water  in  the 
great  rivers  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and 
that  all  the  ^teople  should  share  In  the  power 
that  can  be  generated  by  It. 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  from  want,  freedom  from  fear — 
these  were  ringing  words  to  the  world,  be- 
CMise  they  were  spoken  by  a  man  who  un- 
derstood their  meaning— and  everybody  knew 
it.  por  had  he  not  waged  a  lifelong  battle 
against  want  and  economic  fear? 

It  was  ne  who  conceived  the  social -security 
plan  in  a'l  Its  magnlflrence.  It  was  he  who 
sought  to  lift  the  burden  of  fear  from  the 
unemployed,  the  widowed  the  sick,  the  aged. 
It  was  he  who  understood  and  made  us  see 
that  in  the  complicated,  mechanised  age  In 
which  we  live,  we  cannot  go  blithely  on  our 
way.  unmindful,  when  men  and  women  are 
out  of  Jobs;  that  the  widowed  and  the  or- 
phaned should  be  given  something  more 
than  society's  charity:  that  when  a  person 
is  sick  or  mjiffed  he  should  not  and  cannot 
be  abandoned:  that  when  a  man  geU  too 
old  to  work  he  cannot  be  thrown  aside  like 
an  old  coat  for  which  you  have  no  more  use. 
With  the  social -security  program,  Franklin 
Rooeeveit  took  us  out  of  the  Jungle.  It  was 
he  who  believed  that  hotising  must  become 
a  Federal  concern  when  millions  of  our  peo- 
ple were  found  to  be  wretchedly  housed  or 
not  housed  at  all,  because  he  knew  what  in- 
tolerable living  conditions  mean,  not  only  In 
family  terms,  but  ultimately  In  terma  of  the 
conuntinity  and  the  wor!'*. 

Such  a  man  could  talk  about  the  health  of 
the  world  conununlty  because  he  had  gotten 
down  to  the  grass  roots  of  the  health  of  his 
own  country. 

W<'  no  longer  have  Franklm  Roosevelt  with 
us.  tut  as  we  take  our  place  at  that  confer- 
ence table,  the  moet  powerful  nation  in  the 
world,  with  all  the  responsibility  that  that 
places  upon  us.  we  have  the  record  which  we 
wUl  need  to  draw  upon,  that  record  we  made 
under  bis  leadership. 

Let  us  examine  ourselves  as  we  embark  on 
this  new  adventure. 

In  a  very  short  time— 25  years— we  have 
become  a  world  power.    To  carry  the  respon- 
albUlty  that  goes  with  that  power  we  shall 
have  to  mature     We  shall  have  to  grow  up 
In  the  6  years  that  are  given  us  to  work  out 
our  ailvatlon  we  have  three  aitemaUve.s     We 
might,  of  course.  8;o  out  and  kill  off  everybody 
else.    saddSBlT.    without    warning       But    we 
won't  do  that.    We  re  not  that  kind  of  people 
Or  we  might  Just  go  along  indifferent  to  the 
worries  and  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
hopeful  that  no  one  will  take  It  Into  their 
head  to  wipe  ua  out  stiddenly  in  the  night 
We  ajinot  afford  to  do  thu.    We  are  too  vul- 
nerable and  would  be  the  flrst  target  of  any 
aggrBsaor  nation  if  we  have  been  so  foolish 
as  to  aUow  an  aggreasor  nation  to  develop. 
Our  third  altemauve  to  to  awume  the  re- 
sponslbUlties  of  leaderaiilp  that  our  position 
of  power  and  wtdth  has  placed  upon  us  and 
supplT  leadership  in  the  building  of  a  world 
community. 

First  of  all.  we  no  longer  can  afford  the 
luxtury  of  going  en  thoughUess.  groundlees. 


periodical  emotional  sprees  against  any  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  Organ Usatlon.  We 
must  remember  that  we  hnve  to  live  with 
tlwse  natlona  around  the  council  table  In 
close  daUy  contact.  We  have  to  work  and 
build  together  Finally,  we  really  don't  know 
one  another  very  well,  and  until  we  do.  until 
there  to  the  kind  of  confldence  between  the 
natlona  o*  the  world  as  there  Is  between  our 
United  States  of  America,  we  must  be  espe- 
cially watchful  that  our  criticisms  are  at  all 
times  based  on  fact.  That  our  criticism  is 
conetrucUve.  not  destructive — friendly,  not 
hateful. 

It  to  our  privilege  to  disapprove  of  thing* 
our  friends  do.  of  course,  but  in  this  atomic 
age  in  which  we  live  It  to  our  duty  to  search 
for  the  causes  of  these  actions,  not  Just  to 
criticize,  and  always  to  "xamln.  our  own  po- 
sition to  see  if  we  are  in  any  way  responsible 
for  these  causes.  And  if  we  are.  to  correct 
our  own  position.  If  we  are  not  at  fault,  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble  and  present  a 
dynamic,  poeitlve.  equitable  solution. 

Part  of  growing  up  Is  to  oe  realistic.  Great 
Britain.  Rtissla.  and  the  United  Stntes  must 
•tay  closely  and  harmoniously  united  If  the 
world  organisation  to  to  work— If  we  are  to 
benefit  from  these  5  years  of  grtj':* 

Growing   up.   then,   certainly   means   that 

we  explore  every  possible  s venue   to  better 

relations   between    ourselves   and    these    two 

Lster  nations  aa  fundamental  to  the  working 

out  of  a41  other  relaUons  in  the  world. 

To  begin  with,  1  think  it  to  far  from  ma- 
ture to  think  that  the  British  and  the  Rus- 
sians, after  what  ti:ey  have  been  through,  are 
any  less  desirous  of  peace  than  we  are.  And 
1  think  It  18  also  far  from  mature  to  think 
that  we  are  m<we  in  love  with  the  Idea  of 
survival  than  anybody  else  In  the  world. 

I  also  think  It  to  far  from  mature  to  think 
that  we  are  the  only  pecpie  In  the  world  who 
like  three  meato  a  day  and  a  decent  house 
to  live  in.  80  we  sUrt  with  common  objec- 
*i»«»— the  three  pivotal  nations  and  all  the 
other  nation;  in  the  world— survival  and  a 
good  life 

Let's  take  the  Brlttoh  flrst.  The  war  has 
left  Britain  deep  In  debt  witW^  her  wbrld 
trade  ruined,  her  physical  pla^ti^bigly  bat- 
tered, her  macpowar  dapkted^^r  people  ea- 
hausted.  Why  In  the  name  cfcommon  sense 
shouldn't  Great  BrlUin  be  Vorrled  about 
trade  and  commerce — eyeing  even  a  litUe  en- 
vioualy  our  undanuiged  Industrial  plants,  our 
pool  of  skilled  tobor,  our  expanded  facili- 
ties far  world  trade?  We  should  remember 
these  things  when  Great  Britain  hangs  onto 
her  imperlaltotlc  pattern  which  seems  to  us 
outmoded  and  a  block  to  the  United  NaUons 
plan.  It  to  a  block,  but  the  way  to  get  rid 
of  It  to  to  help  her  And  a  new  pattern  That's 
part  of  our  responsibility— part  of  the  Job 
v^e  have  got  to  shoulder  If  permanent  peace 
la  to  be  realized  In  the  world      Let's  lace  It. 

We  ought  to  remember  these  things  and 
that  the  British  are  still  strictly  rationed  on 
food  and  clothing  when  '■hey  appear.  In  our 
eyes,  to  be  a  lltUe  edgy  and  queruloiu  about 
accepting  a  loan  from  us  which  they  say  will 
tie  them  economically  to  our  apron  strings 
for  generations  to  come. 

I  hope  the  British  loan  goes  through  Con- 
grefs  without  Um  usual  insults  belrg  hurled 
at  Great  Britain.  I  don't  thick  they  are  in 
any  condition  to  take  them.  When  you  are 
cold  and  raUoned  and  tlr«d  after  years  of 
bombln;^  with  all  the  accompanying  terror 
and  nervous  tension,  when  there  to  only  one 
direction  to  which  you  can  turn  for  help  and 
yet  U  you  have  to  accept  that  help  with  a 
fecUag  of  humiliation.  It  doesn't  make  for 
good  relations 

I  am  sorry  that  the  terms  demand  an  In- 
terest rate.  1  think  it  would  have  -been 
healthier  for  everyone  concerned  U  it  had 
been  worked  out  on  some  kind  of  lend-lease 
basis. 

If  we  keep  our  goato  In  mind,  we  will  keep 
on  our  course  Otjr  slm  to  to  make  at  our- 
•elvcs  a  world  citizen  and  as  far  as  we  are 
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t.  to  help  transform  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  Into  world  citizens. 

The  future  is  interdependent. 

Until  we  decide  what  our  lotig-range  tariff 
policy  will  be.  the  English  will  be  unable  to 
know  hew  much  they  cai.  stil  us.  Until  we 
decide  how  b'g  our  merchant  marine  will  be. 
the  British  will  be  unable  to  Judge  how  large 
hers  will  be.  Until  it  Is  determined  whether 
or  not  London  will  continue  to  be  the  In- 
surance center  of  the  world,  until  the  United 
States  makes  up  its  mind  upon  the  policy 
of  postwar  international  trade,  the  British 
can  n-.ake  no  plans.     They  are  in  the  dark. 

80  long  as  we  continue  to  seep  'hem  In 
the  dark,  we  can  be  sure  Britain  will  not 
make  any  revtolon  in  her  Imperial  and 
colonial  policies. 

Slowness  of  decision  on  our  part  hampers 
not  only  the  British  in  the  formulation  of 
policy,  but  it  liampers  all  other  nations  as 
well. 

Speaking  of  trade,  we  might  examine  the 
tied-loan  policy  of  our  Export-Import  Bank. 
I  quote: 

"As  a  general  rule,  the  bank  extends  credit 
only  to  finance  purchase  of  materials  and 
equipment  produced  or  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  and  the  technical  services  of 
American  firms  and  Individuals  as  dlstln- 
gui.shfd  from  outlays  for  materials  and  labor 
in  the  borrowing  country  or  purchases  in 
third  countries." 

Wouldn't  that  statement  tend  to  make  the 
British  worry  about  their  export  trade,  with- 
out which  they  cannot  exist? 

Remember,  they  can't  buy  unless  they  can 
sell.  Since  we  are  the  only  people  who  have 
money  and  since  we  are  therefore  the  only 
people  who  can  make  loans,  such  a  'tkd 
loan"  policy  limits  markets  for  the  English. 

If  we  make  a  loan.  say.  to  Denmark,  she  Is 
compelled  to  spend  that  money  in  this  coun- 
try, whether  It  be  for  materials,  equipment, 
or  technical  services 

Suppose  it  Is  cheaper  and  better  for  her 
to  buy  part  of  the  material  from  England. 
What  would  happen  if  she  were  able  to  do 
so?  The  Danes  would  convert  part  of  the 
money  Into  pounds  sterling,  and  buy  what 
they  needed  In  England.  The  EtigUsh,  then 
In  possession  of  badly  needed  dollars,  wotild 
turn  around  and  buy  from  the  United  States 
the  material  sfhe  needed.  Our  dollars  would 
come  back  to  us  via  England. 

This  is  the  kind  of  healthy  trade  we 
worked  for  all  through  the  thirties.  To  set 
up  such  a  "tied  loan"  policy  nov  is  short- 
sighted and  a  complete  reversal  of  our  whole 
foreign  policy.     It  ought  to  be  changed. 

It's  penny-wise  and  pound- foolish,  to  say 
the  least.  Thto  action  on  our  part,  seem- 
ingly to  protect  ourselves  and  our  dollars, 
simply  hi.'nt  been  thought  through  in  all 
its  ramifications. 

.lere  Is  a  shortage  of  dollars  in  the  world. 
We  don't  need  to  worry  about  anybody  hoard- 
ing them.  If  they  pass  them  on  to  another 
nation,  that  other  nation  will  eventually 
use  them  buying  goods  from  us.  Remem- 
ber, we  are  the  only  big  industrial  nation 
In  all  the  world  with  undamaged  factories 
and  plants.  It  shouldn't  Uke  very  much 
common  sense  to  realize  that  If  people  are 
going  to  buy.  they've  got  to  sell.  Esi>ecially 
to  this  true  of  the  devastated  nations.  In 
order  to  sell,  devastated  countries  have  to 
make   tremendous  aacrifices. 

England  to  going  without  essentlato  now 
so  that  she  will  have  something  to  sell  In 
order  to  buy  food  and  the  necessary  raw 
materials  to  set  her  economy  again  In  order. 

If  we  are  going  to  set  up  unilateral  trade 
policies  that  exclude  England  or  any  other 
country,  they  must  in  self-defense  set  up 
unilateral  trade  policies  themselves — and  we 
are  headed  straight  for  one  of  the  troubles 
that  helped  to  start  thto  la't  World  War. 
We  shaH  be  doing  practically  the  same  thing 
we  did  back  in  the  twenties  when  we  started 


the   tariff   race   Uiat   contributed    to   World 
War  n. 

In  our  foreign  policy  what  we  want  to 
reconstruction  of  foreign  trade  on  a  multi- 
lateral basis.  No  country  should  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  from  another  goods  which  she 
can  obtain  bet'^er  and  cheaper  elsewhere. 
No  country,  big  or  small,  should  be  dU- 
crimlnated  against  by  the  commercial  poli- 
cies of  another  country.  In  thto  way  inter- 
national trade  will  become  the  source  of 
increasing  prosperity  and  rtoing  standards 
of  living. 

Getting  along  around  the  council  table 
mus'i  depend  in  part  upon  becoming  eco- 
nomically Integrat^-d  and  Interdependent. 
Economic  unity  of  the  globe  will  strengthen 
our  chance  of  durable  peace.  Our  foreign 
economic  policy  isn't  something  which  con- 
cerns the  exporter  and  the  imp>orter  alone. 
It  concerns  the  man  In  the  street  in  every 
nation  on  the  globe. 

What  are  some  of  the  other  sore  spots  in 
the  British  situation?  Well,  lets  take  the 
Middle  East.  Por  one  thing,  I  think  England 
is  dead  wrong  In  her  altitude  atwut  Pal- 
estine. 

Dr.  Waitjer  Loudermllk  and  Robert  Na- 
than, both  eminently  qualified,  made  care- 
ful and  considered  studies  of  thto  part  of 
the  world.  We  ought  to  offer  a  positive 
program  based  upon  their  findings. 

Dr.  Loudermllk's  proposal  of  a  trans-Jor- 
dan Valley  authority  on  the  TVA  model  could 
be  sponsored  by  the  United  Nations  and 
might  contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem  which  plagues  the  world. 

England  Is  turning  over  to  the  United 
Nations  the  mandated  areas  she  received 
after  the  last  war  with  the  exception  of 
Palestine. 

Why  shouldn't  Palestine,  along  with  the 
Mediterranean  bases,  also  be  a  trusteeship 
to  the  United  Nations?  The  troublesome 
oil  of  the  Middle  East  could  also  be  handled 
through  the  United  Nations  for  the  benefit 
of  all. 

Above  all,  we  should  remember  the  thing 
that  keeps  England  from  being  the  great 
world  citizen  she  is  capable  of  being  is  eco- 
nomics. That  is  the  problem  which  we 
must  help  England  solve,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  English  but  in  order  that  we  may 
build  a  durable  peace. 

The  Russian  concern,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  not  primarily  economics  but  survival. 
The  Russians  are  trying  to  do  exactly  what 
we  did  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  with 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  we  brought  up 
to  date  with  our  policy  of  hemispheric 
unity.  Incidentally,  at  the  time  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  first  enimciated  we  pointedly 
told  Russia,  aa  well  as  the  western  Euro- 
pean nations,  to  keep  out  of  this  hemlspheie. 

Russia  wants  her  sphere  of  Influence,  toa 
She  wants  to  make  certain  that  her  neigh- 
bors are  friendly  She  wants  to  assure  her- 
self that  she  won't  be  attacked  a  third  time 
through  Poland  or  the  Balkans.  She  ten't 
quite  sure  that  again  an  antl-Soviet  bloc 
won't  be  built  up  against  her;  therefore,  she 
Is  going  to  try  to  take  care  of  herself  as  best 
she  can. 

In  thto  atomic  age.  thto  kind  of  security 
sounds  old  fashioned,  but  we  haven't  aban- 
doned it  ourselves.  We  are  even  today  talk- 
ing about  holding  on  to  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
bases. 

The  only  way  to  cure  thto  kind  of  thinking 
is  to  make  sure  that  there  aren't  going  to 
b  sudden  attacks  against  any  nation — that 
there  isn't  going  to  be  another  war. 

This  assurance  must  be  given  Russia  before 
she  will  become  the  great  world  citizen  she 
to  capable  of  being.  That's  one  of  the  vital 
problems  to  be  worked  out  around  the  coun- 
cil table. 

A  beginning  was  made  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing  in   Moscow.     We   accepted   Russia   and 


Great  Britain  as  partners  In  controlling 
Japan.  That  showed  good  faith — a  recog- 
nition of  mutual  interesU.  Russia  agreed  to 
certain  requests  we  were  making  the  «qi^»ns 
as  a  result 

Whereupon  a  great  hue  and  cry  went  up 
over  here  that  we  were  appeasing  Russia. 
When  will  we  learn  that  negotiation  to  not 
appeasement?  There  to  no  sense  sitting 
around  a  council  table  unless  you  find  some 
common  meeting  grovmd.  To  find  that  com- 
mon meeting  ground.  eN-erjbody  has  to  give 
a  little  bit. 

But  why,  as  a  matt-r  of  fact,  should  the 
Russians  feel  any  sens;:  of  security  at  all  right 
now  in  her  relations  with  us?  While  con- 
tinuing day  in  and  day  out  to  Insult  her 
every  chance  we  get  In  the  preas.  In  speeches, 
even  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress,  we  go  right 
on  building  atomic  bombs  as  fast  as  we  can, 
announcing  at  the  same  time  that  we  arent 
letting  her  in  on  the  secret.  Of  course,  it's 
idiocy  to  talk  about  the  secret.  There  Isnt 
any  secret.  Russia  knou-s  that.  She  has 
scientists,  too. 

But  It's  our  attitude  that  muijt  be  deeply 
dtoturbing  to  Russia.  How  could  anyone  be 
surprised  if  the  Russtons,  In  the  face  of  thto 
attitude,  went  off  In  a  huff,  locked  them* 
selves  up  Inside  their  own  borders,  and 
started  making  an  atomic  iximb  of  their  own 
and  said  to  beck  with  the  rest  of  the  world T 

We  did  something  of  the  sort  alter  World 
War  I — and  with  far  less  provocation 

We  have  got  to  stop  making  atomic  bombs 
at  once  if  our  plans  for  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  are  to  have  any  real  mean- 
ing. 

Russia  has  Indicated  over  and  over  again 
that  she  would  be  relieved  If  she  could  stop 
worrying  about  danger  of  attack  from  with- 
out and  get  on  with  the  building  up  of  her 
country  for  the  good  life  Since  the  admto- 
sion  of  the  Russians  into  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, right  straight  through,  Russia  has  been 
willing  and  eager  to  cooperate  In  the  build- 
ing of  world  security. 

Should  Russia  ask  us  for  a  loan,  which  to 
probable,  we  undoubtedly  will  make  the  loan 
after  a  lot  of  talk  about  It.  The  trouble  with 
us  is  that  we  do  these  things  so  grudgingly 
that  we  lose  much  of  the  good  will  that  to  so 
indispen&able  to  the  building  of  a  luiited 
world. 

And  that  to  what  we  are  after— a  united 
world.  Because  all  our  wealth,  all  our  fac- 
tories, all  our  power,  all  our  dreams  are  noth- 
ing unless  we  help  tie  the  people  of  the  world 
together— tie  them  tcgether  with  strong 
bonds  of  real  friendship  and  understanding. 

That  to  the  Job  that  has  been  given  man- 
kind to  do.  It  must  be  done  In  a  few  ehort 
years.  Each  people  must  make  Its  contri- 
bution—the contribution  it  is  capable  of  to 
the  utmost  of  Its  ability  with  all  of  Its 
strength  and  Its  Imagination— with  its  heart. 

We  the  peoples  of  the  United  States  have 
been  given  much.  We  have  been  blessed.  We 
have  been -spared  twice  when  the  world  was 
set  on  fiBs.  WiePhave  already  created  a  united 
pattern-ione  United  fctates— which  miist 
serve  now  as  a  world  pattern.  As  free  people 
we  have  lived  united-  voluntarily.  We  have 
now  the  great  privilege  of  leading  the  great- 
est undertaking  that  has  ever  been  given 
mankind. 

"There  to  a  mysterious  cycle  in  human 
events.  To  some  generations  much  to  given. 
Of  other  generations  much  is  expected.  Thto 
generation  of  Americans  has  a  rendezvous 
witlr  deniny." 

Franklin  Roosevelt  spoke  those  words 
nearly  10  years  ago  They  are  as  true  now  as 
they  were  when  he  uttered  them.  There  to 
more  that  to  asked  of  tis.  We  have  not  yet 
fuifllled  our  destiny.  That  must  be  the  build- 
ing  of  an  abiding  peace.  We  must  arm  our- 
selves with  hto  last  words,  hto  farewell  to  tu: 

"The  only  limit  to  our  realization  of  to- 
morrow will  be  our  doubto  of  today.  Let  us 
move  forward  with  strong  and  active  faith." 
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Steel  Strike 


REMARKS 

or 

WN.  EDWARD  A.  KEllY 

or  iixiMoxs 

IN  "ibE  HOUSE  OF  RKPMBKNTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21.  194$ 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  his  Nation  faces  the  greatest  shut- 
n  the  history  of  the  steel  Industry. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  will  be 
off  of  their  Jobs.  These  people,  added 
to  tha«  already  on  strike,  make  a  sad 
comm(ntary  upon  the  history  of  our 
country-. 

Reje:tion  by  the  United  SUtes  Steel 
Corp.  c  f  the  wage  -settlement  proposed  by 
the  Pna-ident,  and  accepted  by  the  steel 
workers,  places  the  responsibility  square- 
ly upoi  the  shoulders  of  those  in  the 
steel  industry  who  propose  to  fight 
afainsl  any  wage  increase  at  all. 

Mr  Pairless.  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.,  according  to  reports 
I  have  read  in  the  newspapers,  person- 
ally wiis  .striving  faithfully  to  effect  a 
settlement,  but.  from  all  appearances,  he 
has  be<'n  overridden  by  those  in  the  in- 
dustry he  represents. 

I  reuember  very  well  when  a  similar 
ixistance  occurred  after  the  First  World 
War  ir  1919.  The  sterlworkers  of  this 
Nation  struck  for  better  working  condi- 
tions. When  it  seemed  evident  that  no 
agreement  cculd  be  reached  between  la- 
bor and  the  industrial  heads  of  the  steel 
corpon  itions,  Woodrow  Wilson,  then 
Presld(nt  of  the  United  States,  called 
upon  toth  groups  to  come  to  Washing- 
ton— U\  sit  in  conference,  in  ordtr  that 
■iome  lind  ol  agreement  be  ascertained 
and  to  settle  the  differences  that  then 
aroBe  (1  etween  the  heads  of  the  .steel  cor- 
poratlc  ns  and  the  .steelworkers. 

I  ren  ember  very  well  the  reply  that  the 
late  Elsert  H.  Gary,  president  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  made  to  the 
President — that  he  would  not  sit  at  the 
attBM  ti  JUe  with  the  steelworkers'  repre- 
sentatf'es. 

W!ls(n's  reply  to  him  was:  •'You  will. 
if  I  ha  re  to  send  the  armed  forces  out 
to  get  ,  'ou  and  make  you  sit  with  those 
0/  us  wl  10  are  seeking  to  aveit  the  commg 
strike." 

The  esult  was  that  Mr.  Gary  sat  in 
tte  CO  nf erence  and  President  Wilson 
ftispointed  Bernard  Banich  as  an  arbi- 
trator o  try  and  peacefiaiy  settle  the 
differences  that  prevailed  then.  While  It 
did  not  immediately  settle  that  dispute, 
nevertheless,  the  strike  lasted  but  a  short 
Ubm  and  an  agreement  was  reached. 

•n>e  F  resident  of  the  United  States  can 
do  the  lame  thing  today,  not  only  with 
the  stee  i«^rporatl<ms.  but  all  other  cor- 
poratlCH  a  and  workers  of  Industry  that 
are  nov  on  strike. 

And  By  bringing  these  representative 
groups  iogether.  he  can  effect  a  compro- 
mi^  of  Ithe  differences  between  them— 
and  setiie  these  strikes, 

Todaj.  after  the  ending,  a  few  slxjrt 
■MBttiaJago.  of  the  most  terrible  w^r 
^^  ^  I  has  ever  encountered,  it 
Mcms  IS  thooKh  some  people  In  the 
tTnlted  5  tates  place  themselves  above  the 
Cover  OE  lent. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
asked  for  cooperation  of  ail  the  people  in 
the  hard  task  ahead,  and  in  his  proposal 
has  asked  the  steel,  workers  to  compro- 
mise from  their  demand  ol  a  30 -cents - 
per-hour  increase  to  the  acceptarKe  of 
18  is  cents  per  hour,  which  was  agreeable 
to  the  steel  workers. 

The  steel  corporations  have  agreed  to  a 
15-cents-per-hour  Increase.  The  differ- 
ence of  only  3>-i  cents  per  hour  stands 
between  prosperity  and  chaos  in  this 
Nation. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  tremen- 
dous profits  made  by  industry  during  the 
war.  We  are  all  familiar,  too.  with  the 
added  increase  of  living  conditions, 
which  have  risen  in  spjte  of  price  con- 
trol, and  which  make  it  mighty  hard  for 
a  man  earning  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  to  make  all  ends  meet  in 
bringing  up  his  family  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

I  am  familiar,  al.so.  with  the  fact  that. 
in  maivy  small  corporations,  their  over- 
head expenses  have  increased. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  call  these  people  together. 
or  designate  someone  to  represent  him—' 
someone  who  has  a  broad  knowledge  of 
the  situation  which  now  exists. 

II  one  industrial  leader  in  thi.s  Nation 
can  agree  upon  a  compromise  with  la- 
bor—and I  refer  to  Henry  J.  Kaiser- 
thej  all  can. 

I  realiie  that  the  .^teel  corporations  or 
any  party,  has  a  right  to  a  dispute  and 
to  reject  a  settlement,  even  though  it  be 
by  the  Intervention  of  the  President  and 
this  right  must  be  respected,  or  we  would 
be  subject  to  government  by  decree. 

The  President,  in  his  proposal  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corp.  to  effect  a  set- 
tlement, did  not  oversute  when  he  said 
thai  "a  strike  in  the  steel  industry  will 
be  feJt  in  practically  every  major  indus- 
try in  the  United  States.- 

It  win  paralyse  this  country  and  the 
effect  will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire 
worid.  It  will  rekindle  the  Nail  spirit 
again  in  those  who  sought  to  rule  by 
destruction. 

It  will  aet  the  people  of  America  back 
to  the  depression  days  of  182^34  when 
this  Nation  shrank  to  a  $33,000.000  000 
nation  in  wage^.  and  will  add  to  the  old 
familiar  bread  lines  that  pn-valled  dur- 
ing those  sad  days. 

The  United  Stales  Steel  Corp.  cai» 
avert  this  condition  by  agreeing  to  the 
proposal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  by  so  doing  will  pro.^per,  by 
the  demand  that  Is  now  waiting  by  the 
users  of  steel,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  the  entire  world. 


Mr.  Rkhhtrt  Talk.  Back 

KXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

or  mcmcAif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  &IPSSSIMTATIVZ3 

Monday.  Janrurji  21.  If46 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remark* 
In  the  RscoRo,  I  include  the  following 


editorial    from    the    Washington    Dally 
Nev.s  of  January  16.  1946: 

Ma    UCHBBO  TALKS  UMX. 

Donald  R.  Richberg  is.  ordinarily,  a  mlli- 
inanuered  man.  As  a  lawyer  for  the  unlotis. 
as  a  coauthor  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  and 
aa  a  OownnMnt  offlcial  tu  early  New  D(«l 
yean,  be  has  abuiMtantJv  prort-d  his  tit>er- 
aiuni  and  bis  rriendablp  for  tbose  who  toil. 

The  Railway  Labor  Act — a  latx}r-«upport«d 
meMure— has  helped  to  prevent  serlotie 
strikes  on  the  NaUon'a  railroad*  for  almcst 
20  yeara.  aacauee  of  its  suoceM  Mr  Rici- 
berg  mggeeted,  some  time  ago.  that  Jtn  pnu- 
ctples  b»  applied  to  all  imj  ortaut  InduetrH-K 
HU  suggeeuoo  took  form  in  the  H^tch-BiiJ. 
Uurtou  bill,  now  before  Congreas 

The  bUl*»  introductloi.  brought  from  ort- 
cers  of  national  labor  ori;«nization8  an  amns- 
ing  outburst  of  protest  and  abuse  Yj-^. 
tprdav.  speaking  in  New  York.  Mr.  Ricbberr 
uast  mild  m&nnera  aatde  and  talked  twck 
to  Uie  labor  leac^era.  He  said  many  things 
that  ure  true  and  that,  coming  from  him 
cany  great  weight. 

He  did  not  spare  cntlclam  of  mani^rement  "a 
faulu.  But.  he  pointed  out.  ttot  balance  of 
power  has  swung  until  now — 

"Labor  leaders  are  generally  suffering  from 
the  dolualona  of  rapidly  swollen  authority 
gained  by  poliUca]  mttueiice,  by  a  special  »tj- 
munity  from  legal  restralnu.  and  by  the  ooti- 
mand  of  organised  force  and  violence  which 
a  aympathetic  public  permitted  them  to  a;- 
qulre  ani  ezerciae  in  tbc  day*  when  unor- 
gaalxed.  helpless  wage  earnwts  were  liie  coni- 
•■lon  rlctuQs  of  Injustice." 

Theee  labor  leaders'  greatest  weakness,  lie 
went  on.  "U  their  bostilitv  to  Impartial  go»- 
ernment  They  feel  that  they  are  silU  en- 
titled to  an  unfair  deal     *     •     •. 

•With  Bhort-BiKhted  seifialuMss.  they  are 
trying  to  create  an  ecoiiomtc  syatan  in  whx  h 
all  wage  earners  vould  be  compelled  to  Jo  n 
tuiione  aad  to  accept  the  flMtlon  of  wag«e 
and  Jobs  under  the  moDofioly  control  ol 
labor  poUUcUna.  Their  sticccea  would  end  a 
free,  competitive  eoonomy  and  produce  sonie 
form  of  state  aoctaliam  as  the  iuevitatle 
oitgrowth  of  the  labor  dictatorship  whuh 
tiiey  are  seeking  to  eatabllab  " 

Iflabor-manafeaient  warfare  oonUnuee  to 
aprsMl.  be  warned,  everyone  eventtiaily  wil 
be  compelled  to  take  aides  under  clsM-con- 
sdoua  leaders  of  either  labor  or  management 
wbo  are  strong  eaouKb  to  swUig  national 
power.  And  thia  would  nieaii  government  l»y 
one  claaa  or  the  other  which.  In  either  cue 
•would  be  destructive  of  political  and  ec>- 
oomlc  freedom  " 

Today  s  urgent  need.  Mr  Richberg  aMvttd 
Is  to  maintain  the  balance*  of  nsonsBilt' 
power  tikat  are  CMentiai  to  preserve  demcc- 
racy  and  free  enterprise.  Any  power  that 
grows  Into  an  ability  to  dictate  to  the  re»>t 
of  the  people  must  be  cut  dtrwn  •  •  • 
before  it  grows  too  great  to  be  deetroyi-d 
without  a  civU  war     •     •     •. 

"What  Is  need«]  to  stop  thla  legallaed  rtiXKj 
of  rtstng  forre  and  violence  •  •  •  is  njt 
•  law  to  forbid  strikes,  but  a  Uw  to  mal:e 
•Mbss  unnceesaary  •  •  •  a  law  estal)- 
tt*fng  processes  of  justice  for  the  settlement 
o«  economic  conflicts;  •  law  that  sternly  r.-- 
V^f^  »»  tboee  engaged  in  labor  disputes  10 
amaiwt  a!l  peaceful  wars  and  means  of  sev 
thng  them  before  undertaking  to  make  war 
on  each  other." 

Mr.  Richberg  u  correct,  we  think  In  sayir  g 
that  labor  leaders  who  autcmaUcally  d*- 
nounce  aH  suBHtions  of  such  a  Uw  do  n<  t 
represent  the  opinion  of  most  union  men- 
bers.  We  agree  with  him  that  -the  Amer  - 
can  people  In  orerwhelming  number*— in- 
cluding a  large  majority  of  Ubor  unlonista  as 
*Jown  by  evary  Meret  poll  taken  amon^ 
the«-want  the  OniM-  to  pass  a  law  thai 
wui  end.  or  at  iMMt  oUalmlae.  induatrlal  wai- 
fare.~ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recxiro.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Bryan  (Ohio)  Piess  of  Jan- 
uary 17,  1946: 

THKZX    MEN    WHO    VOT«    "NO" 

An  old  farmer,  we  believe  In  Putnam 
County,  has  suggested  that  a  granite  shaft 
be  erected  where  the  congressional  districts 
of  Congressmen  Robest  P.  Jonks.  of  Lima, 
FFEDEaicK  C.  SMTrH,  Of  Marlon.  and  Curr 
CLCvrNGKR  Join  on  the  Putnam.  Allen,  and 
Hancock  County  line  and  that  on  the  trl- 
cornered  stone  be  inscribed  suitable  words 
hfinorlng  ■'three  men  who  have  voted  against 
spending  more  money  than  any  three  Con- 
gressmen the  United  States  has  ever  had." 

The  grand  total  of  spending  against  which 
these  three  have  consistently  voted  runs  far 
into  biUlons.  It  is  to  their  everlasting  credit 
that  tliey  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  and 
vote  against  these  appropriations,  many  of 
which  were  pure  pork  barrel.  Like  Pabitis. 
they  believe  that  to  be  turned  from  their 
course  by  men's  opinion  by  blame  and  by 
misrepresentation  shows  a  man  unfit  to  hold 
an  office. 

Probably  no  three  men  have  ever  voted  for 
more  lost  causes  either,  because  it  should  not 
be  forgttten  that  the  Executive  admliyitra- 
tion.  thi  House  and  the  Senate  are  com- 
pletely controlled  by  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  have  been  for  the  past  12  years.  Because 
the  majority  of  Congressmen  from  Ohio  hap- 
pen to  be  Republicans,  people  are  likely  to  be 
misled  by  castlgations  of  Congress  Into 
thinking  the  Republicans  are  to  blame  for 
tbc  mess  the  Nation  is  in  and  Into  which  it 
la  sinking  deeper  by  the  day.  Not  so.  The 
Democrau  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  blame, 
but  it  belongs  strictly  to  them,  as  anyone  can 
«ee  by  looking  at  the  majority  of  Democrats 
In  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  White 
House. 


Government  Keep  Out 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Monday,  January  21,  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  of  January  19 
1946:  ' 

COVEaNKEWT    KECP    OUT 

Let  management  and  labor  settle  their 
own  disputes  without  the  Interference  of 
Government.  Let  Government  keep  entirely 
out  of  labor  disputes. 

These  are  the  recommendations  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Davis,  former  Chairman  of  the  War 
lAbor  Board  and  former  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Stabilisation. 

Mr.  Davis  was  speaking  to  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Education  Committee.  Because  of  his 
^jerlence,    his    word    should    carry    some 

Mr.  Devts  told  the  committee  that  If  man- 
agement and  labor  settle  their  dUputes  be- 
tween themselves  and  without  Government 


or  other  Interference,  their  bargains  will  last 
much  longer  and  be  more  strictly  adhered  to. 

Moreover,  he  declared  that  the  interven- 
tion of  Government  in  labor  disputes  de- 
stroys the  essence  of  collective  bargaining 
and  that  if  Government  U  to  assume  respon- 
sibUity  for  fixing  wages  and  .working  condi- 
tions, we  eventually  shall  lose  our  freedom. 

In  the  course  of  hla  remarks  Mr.  Davis 
urged  the  Congress  to  have  nothing  to  do 
With  the  President's  fact-finding  bill,  with 
the  Ball-Hatch  bill,  or  any  other  similar  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  shift  to  Gov- 
ernment the  responsibility  for  settling  labor 
disputes. 

He  urged  that  in  all  such  matters  we  (jet 
back  to  first  principles  and  permit  the  factors 
which  compose  industry  to  settle  between 
themselves  their  own  difficulties  and  dis- 
agreements. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Davis  is  on  sound 
ground  in  his  pobltion.  Through  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Wagner  Act  we  placed  all  the 
advantage  in  the  hands  of  labor,  leaving 
management  and  the  Investing  public  on  the 
outside  looking  in. 

By  legislation  we  have  fixed  minimum 
wages  and  hours  of  labor.  Under  the  Smlth- 
Connally  Act.  now  repealed,  we  undertook 
to  finance  elections  Ln  plants  and  i^hereby 
encouraged  strikes  because  the  interested 
parties  were  able  to  shift  the  cost  of  strike 
elections  to  the  Government. 

If  management  and  labor  were  let  alone  to 
settle  their  difBcultles.  each  would  have  a 
higher  respect  for  the  other  and  because  they 
had  reached  agreement  between  themselves, 
each  would  have  greater  respect  for  these 
agreements. 

One  of  our  greatest  difficulties  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  not  only  In  matters  concerning 
labor  but  In  many  others,  has  been  that 
Government  has  taken  over  the  responsi- 
bilities which  should  remain  with  the  people 
and  the  people  are  both  management  and 
labor  and  everything  else  In  this  country. 


Redeployment     and      Replacements 
Military  Goyemment 


u 


EXTENSION  OP  REMAFtKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 


or  MAINE 

IN  TH3  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei-  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recxird.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bavarian,  published  in  Augsburg,  Ger- 
many: 

KXDEPLOTMENT  AND  REPLACEMENTS  IN    MIUTABT 
GOVERNMENT 

After  a  slow  start,  the  Third  Military  Gov- 
ernment Regiment,  which  blankets  Bavaria, 
is  practically  caught  up  with  the  Army  re- 
deployment in  the  ETO.  This  past  week  all 
"available"  enlisted  men  down  to  60  points 
and  all  "available"  officers  down  to  75  Joined 
the  Eightieth  Division  for  shipment  to  the 
States  in  the  very  near  future. 

In  a  last-minute  decision  the  number  of 
officers  available  for  shipment  with  75  points 
or  better  was  sharply  cut  by  a  rulirg  that 
those  newly  promoted  and  those  assifcned  to 
detachments  according  to  the  new  revised 
T/O  of  November  15  and  December  15  are  at 
least  for  a  short  time,  essential.  This  ruling 
directly  affected  a  good  number  of  officers 
who  have  .served  from  3  to  5  years  in  th*  Army 
already.  Most  of  them  would  agree  that  the 
redeployment  program  has  pretty  we-ll  un- 
dermined the  original  supply  of  mllltaiy  gov- 
ernment personnel. 

But  what  they  are  all  asking  is  "Where  are 
the    trained    replacements?"      The    Govern- 


ment, working  with  the  Army,  spent  a  huge 
amount  of  time  and  money  training  a  body 
of  men  to  do  military  government  work  in 
Germany.  The  Second  and  Third  Military 
Government  Regiments  were  apeciflcally 
groomed  for  that  Job.  Now  the  fact  is  this: 
when  enlisted  men  with  60  points  and  officers 
with  75  points  go  home,  omitting  volunteers, 
scarcely  10  percent  of  the  military  govern-' 
ment  personnel  trained  to  govern  in  the 
western  and  eastern  military  districts  re- 
mains. 

We  are  not  inviting  an  "essential"  declare* 
tlon  on  ourselves.  Somebody,  way  up  the 
line,  fOTgot  about  replacements.  The  war 
is  no  excuse:  the  war  in  Europe  has  been  over 
practically  7  months  When  an  Army  regi- 
ment, which  has  been  trained  for  from  1  to  2 
years  in  military  government  work  receives, 
in  October,  over  800  men  from  an  Infantry 
combat  division  whose  most  important  quali- 
fication for  military  government  work  was 
the  fact  that  they  had  "low  points."  ai\d 
about  December  1  an  additional  500  men 
new  from  the  States  who  have  only  had  basic 
training,  then  someone  forgot  or  neglected 
the  original  plan  for  military  government  in 
Germany.  The  men  we  have  received  are 
good  men;  many  of  them,  having  been 
through  combat,  are  quick  to  catch  on  and 
adapt  themselves  to  their  new  Jobs.  But 
the  regrettable  part  of  the  whole  plan  is 
that,  as  far  as  qualifications  for  military 
government  work  go  specifically,  the  men 
from  Infantry  combat  might  have  very  con- 
ceivably gone  to  any  of  the  other  occupaUon 
units.  And  one  of  the  first  questions  the 
500  new  men  from  the  States  were  asking 
was,  "What  is  military  government?" 

When  500  men,  a  great  majority  Just  out 
of  high  school,  arrive  as  replacements  in  an 
organization  which  is  in  the  midst  of  carry- 
ing out  the  most  important  phase  of  the 
Allied  occupation  of  Germany,  an<l  then 
have  to  ask  upon  arriving,  "What  is  military 
government?"  then  we  think  someone  for- 
got. And  when  Infantry  occupation  tinlts 
and  military  government  tmlts  go  together 
to  the  same  replacement  depots  and  pick  up 
their  assigned  quantities  of  men  from  the 
same  pool  with  the  same  training  we  think 
someone  forgot  •  •  •  forgot  that  if  you 
want  a  man  to  be  an  MP  you  train  him  as 
an  MP:  if  you  want  him  to  be  Infantry  you 
train  him  as  Infantry:  and  If  you  want  him 
to  work  with  the  Army  in  governmental 
affairs  and  controls  at  least  you  tell  him  what 
they  mean  in  regard  to  the  Army  and  Ger- 
many so  that  he  does  not  arrive  asking, 
"What  is  military  government?" 

Trained  replacements,  we  are  told,  are  on 
the  way.  Tlie  State  Department,  we  are  told, 
is  preparing  to  assume  active  control  early 
this  coming  year.  Meanwhile,  a  large  num- 
ber of  detachments  have  almost  a  complete 
turn -over  in  personnel,  and  few  of  the  orig- 
inal officers  and  men  who  laid  down  the  law 
to  the  burgomeister  and  stadt  and  kreis  offi- 
cials are  around  to  see  that  they  toe  the  line. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  a  fair  redeployment 
system,  discharging  men  who  have  served  In 
the  armed  forces  upon  points  and  length  of 
service,  the  turn-over  is  commendable.  But 
what  the  military  government  men  who  re- 
main expect  is  that  a  country  and  State  De- 
partment that  Is  committed  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  a  long-range  occu- 
pation and  reeducation  of  Germany,  and  an 
Army  that  is  committed  to  implement  that 
policy  with  qualified  trained  personnel  In 
the  field  of  military  government  would  have, 
at  least,  met  the  turnover  with  more  fore- 
sight. At  least,  the  men  who  have  to  step 
Into  military  government  work  on  a  control 
level  should  not  have  to  do  so  asking,  "What 
is  military  government?" 

We  have  now,  in  the  Third  MGR,  a  fine 
new  group  of  young  fellows.  It  is  partially 
to  the  saving  grace  of  American  ingenuity 
and  flexibility  that  practically  all  MO  de- 
tachments will  apparently  operate  as  ustial. 
In  America,  however,  we  do  not  take  men 
Just  out  of  high  school  and  put  many  of 
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Important  governmental   positions 
control   level.     We  hare  In   Germany, 
put  a  man  Into  work  of  a  Stat* 
t  and  foreivn  aabaaaador  nature 
be  was  a  model  fanDar.  a  good  elec- 
<n— n.    But  that  haa 
to  the  asleetlon  of  1.900  MO 
in  Bavaria  alone  during  the  last 
We  think  someone  forgot, 
low  the  plea  rises  on  all  sMIes.  "Hold 
government  personnel";   "Keep  the 
from  breaking  down";  "Military  gov- 
peraonnel  must  be  dTlared  eaaen- 
XThy?     Because  •omeone  forgot,  some 
ray    up    whose  business   was   not  to 
We  can  see  the  logic  of  the  pleas, 
ought  to  be  completed   like  this: 
^Utary  government  personnel  until 
someone  forgot  to  train  or  select 
to  take  over." 
t  rhlle  military  government,   working 
sphere   of   governmenUI    policy    and 
yet   being  Army.  Is  caught  In   the 
situation  of  redeploying  enlisted 
36  years  of  age  and  replacing  them 
Juat  out  of  high  school.     In 
we  have  minimum  age  limits  for 
^nts.    Representatives.    Senators, 
lors    because    It    la    our    common 
that  government  la  the  proper  realm 
men      In  Germany  we  were 
n  the  rldiculooa  poaltkw  of  sending 
from  military  government  for  the 
real  on  that  they  were  36  years  of  age  or 
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That   Is   over   the   dam   now.     Meanwhile, 
are  named  now  that  they  may 
no*  be  Repeated.    Thoeo  of  us  who  have.  In 
numeru  M  eases,  served  longer  In  the  anned 
aatf  often  m  equal  or  greater  dan- 
dMBculty   than    thoUMB*  of   new 
BOW  in  the  States  dp  not  wuat  them 
•     Ifcaii while,  we  trust  that  both  the 
Dipartment  and  the  Army  will  ruah 
b  of  ctxnprehenslve  training  for  sulta* 
replieefBents.     We  have  been  on  the  Job 
loig  enoaigh  to  know  that  the  occupa- 
I  Hiaus  bualneeit  and  nece.saarlly  long- 
Bome   people,   who  should   have  re- 
membered,   evidently    forgot.     We    do    not 
Intend  \o  let  them  forget  again. 


EXT 


es :  Caatet,  EffecU,  RemedMs 


IWSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAKE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MKUtOAm 
IW  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr  I-  OPPMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  a  book 
might  le  written  on  each  of  the  above 
U^iks.  The  following  is  just  a  hint, 
riven  w  th  the  hope  it  will  be  followed  by 
serious  thought 

sniRjta — catiaai 

Vint.  The  laudable  desire  inherent  In 
an  «f  w  to  better  our  condition  .so  that 
each,  and  our  loved  ones,  may  have  more 
of  all  th  e  desirable  things  of  life.  Some 
belli  ve  1 1  strike  is  one  method  of  attain- 
ing thalj  objective. 

The   failure  on   the  part   of 

it  is  thought  are  able  to  make 

s  to  realise  the  need  of  con- 

the  lack  of  accurate  informa- 

the  part  of  those  making  de- 


cessfOQs 
tlon  on 


mands  as  to  whether  they  can  or  cannot 
In  whole  or  in  part,  be  granted  by  those* 
from  whom  they  are  sought. 

^W-  A  feeling  of  claas  consciousness, 
deliberately  Instigated  and   encouraged 


by  the  last  administration  and  by  Intem- 
perate word.s  and  acts  on  both  sides, 
which  has  led  to  a  desire  to  win  a  pend- 
ing argument,  rather  than  a  willingness 
to  accept  the  facts,  be  rea.sonable  and 
charitable,  determine  a  long-range,  over- 
all, beneficial  policy  lor  all. 

Fourth.  As  causing  the  present  situa- 
tion, the  administration's  statement  that 
future  profits  justified  a  20-percent  in- 
crease in  wages  without  a  price  increase. 

Fifth.  The  drive  on  the  pnrt  of  a  few 
vociferous,  unscrupulous  labor  leaders 
and  the  Communists  to  in.sl.st  upon  a  part 
in  management,  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
verting profits  from  tmpro\'cmpnts.  re- 
placements, extension.s.  research,  and 
dividends  to  stockholders,  and  a  division 
of  those  profits  among  the  employees. 
You  can  do  your  own  reasorung.  form 
your  own  conclu.sions.  as  to  where  that 
policy  would  lead  us. 

STaOMS —  EIT  ECTS 

The  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  to  em- 
ployees who  will  not  during  strikes  re- 
ceive pay  checks.  The  loss  of  oUllons  in 
reduced  sales  by  local  merchanta  and 
Inability  to  purchase  hundreds  of  Items 
for  which  eager  buyers  are  waiting,  but 
the  production  of  which  has  been  slowed 
down  or  has  ceased. 

A  scarcity  of  hundreds  of  items  which 
ready  purchasers  wish  to  buy  and  which 
will  cause  a  black  market,  higher  prices 
increased  inflation. 


EMIOIU 

Many  and  varied  have  been  suggested. 
A  few  .simple  ones,  would.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, do  the  Job. 

First.  A  wllllnRness  on  the  part  of 
management  to  sit  down  with  the  rank 
and  file — as  dlstinRui.shed  from  some 
labor  leaders  and  cfBdals  whose  jobs  de- 
pend upon  the  continuation  of  labor  dis- 
putes— and  dl5cusg  with  the  workers  the 
facts  with  reference  to  the  business. 

Many  employers  know  nothing  of  the 
needs — the  home  life  of  the  werkers. 
Many  a  worker  has  no  conception  of  the 
problems  confronting  management— of 
the  necessity  for  using  a  part  of  the 
earnings  for  dividends  to  stockholders, 
research,  maintenance,  expansion. 

Second.  Amendments  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act— which  even  its  sup- 
porters concede  was  never  designed  to 
deal  out  equality  of  opportunity  or  re- 
sponsibility as  between  employees  and 
employers— which  will  give  to  all  an  equal 
opportunity  to  obtain  Justice  under  law. 
Third.  Legislation,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  it.  which  will  ban  the  use  of 
brute  force,  violence.  an<<  riaing  as 
weapons  to  be  used  In  obtaining  settle- 
ment of  a  labor  dispute. 

Fourth.  A  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  rights  of  the  pubUc  are  paramount 
and  must  be  preserved,  regardless  of  the 
effect  upon  employee  or  employer.    That 
is  just  a  restatement  of  the   principle 
that,  when  the  exercise  of  a   right  or 
the   liberty   of   the   Individual    becomes 
detrimental  to  the  pubhc  as  a  whole  the 
indivdual  must  yield.    This  last  has  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  situation  where 
the    furnishing    of    bght    hea*.    water 
power,  food,  communications,  and  trans- 
portation to  the  public  rests  in  the  hands 
of  a  public-service  corporation  and  its 
employees. 


The  foregoing  is  sketchy  but  indicates 
some  things  to  which  we  may  all  give 
serious  thought:  then  act.  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  opporiuniiy. 


Strike  Cyctc  Again  Here 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  Nrw  RAMrvHixs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«co«o.  I  Include  therein  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Carroll  County  Inde- 
pendent. Center  Ossipee.  N.  H..  of  Jan- 
uary 18.  1946,  enUUed  Strike  Cycle 
Again  Here  : 

mtXX  CTCtE  kCMTI    UFKE 

Now  It  would  seem  that  the  »trtke  cycie  of 
1919  will  be  repeated  m  1SM8.  It  wiU  be  rw- 
called  that  1019.  the  ftrat  p»twar  year  ol 
World  War  I.  aaw  the  greaieat  numbei  of 
.urlkea  the  country  had  known  up  to  that 
tune.  At  that  tUne  the  workara  had  »de- 
quau  aavinai  to  ennble  tban  to  atay  on 
•.trlke.  Confronted  with  rlsUM  prlc«  thev 
*-ent  out  for  higher  wagea.  The  year  :0l» 
«aw  rlslnt  prlcee.  minor  inflation.  Induairial 
unrest,  strikes,  and  dlfconunt. 

Now  It  would  aeem  that  oeie  la  being  re- 
P*ated  for  the  poatwar  year  of  1»4«  Ubor 
IS  confident  of  lu  oiganiaationa.  haa  mcnev 
m  pocket,  political  power,  and  know  how  It 
la  oonHdent  that  It  can  make  mina—ii  i  ii  i 
bow  to  lU  demarwla.  

r.f'SS!!!!?*".*-  ^'»«*'«8  that  there  la  plenty 

feela  that  it  can  afford  to  ait  thlnga  out  for 

the  bUBineaa  anyway.  The  public  has  waited 
for  4  years  for  durable  gootti.  It  can  ws  t  a 
few  months  longer.  «  can  wait  a 

While  both  labor  and  management  und-.rn> 
r;h,TT^-  »»*'*«»<»  during  a  strike^ 

^1^  «  #"**  Tf^*"  ''  '■  "^«  public  .hat 
really^  suffers  and  it  U  the  public  that  foou 

r.S!\'  '**"•  •^•utomoblle  workers  all  get 
"^  in  pay.  The  prlo.  of  tractors  is  rat^ 
»0.     That    comes    out    of    the    pocket    cf   a 

orSc'rci.^™'-"  -  "^  ''•"^="' 

..K«!L'i°T°'"'*  *°'k^"  Ko  on  strike  and  a 
«hool  btu  stops  runnlag  because  a  broken 
part  cannot  be  replaced^  «-oaen 

Telephone  and  telegraph  workers  st-Uie 
and  interrtate  btislneas  slows  down  and 
stagnates.  " 

Electric  workers  strike  In  New  Jersey  ind 
a  ram  in  Oileago  ahuts  down  because  re - 
P;2«|^    part,    cannot     be    .ecur«l     for 

lb<lay  our  life  In  the  DnltMl  States  U  so 
complicated  and  each  group  of  persons,  or 
each  industry,  la  so  dep«»dent  upon  other 
Vn^^.'l  »"d"«tries  for  orderly  operat  on 
and  existence,  that  the  effect  of  s^  w„rk 
stoppage  can  seriously  Ue  up  orderly  life  and 
cause  rMil  hardahlp  and  sufferU^. 

is^i^U^F^"  "*  »>eglnnlng  to  wonder  If 
Arm  Ppderal  control  must  not  be  Uid  o-r 
both  labor  and  management  to  prevent  w.Tk 
stoppages  Obviously  thu  is  giving  of  m-re 
power  to  Waahington.  This  i.  suiter  of 
penonal  rlghtSL  This  u  Increaaed  centr" 
htaUoD  of  authority.  ^^  ^^u«iu 

But  It  Is  now  certainly  debatable  If  snT 
group  Of  work*.,  or  any  management  group 
i^n.  ^  **"*  "^  ^'"^  hardship  to  the  Nation 
«mply  to  secure  added  profit  to  them.elv«. 


Tlie  Graveiligfers  of  America 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAHHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WIST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pur- 
suance of  permission  duly  granted.  I  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record  for  the 
purpose  of  inserting  an  article  by  Max 
Lerner  entitled  "The  Gravediggers  of 
America,"  which  appears  in  today's  issue 
of  PM     It  is  as  follows: 

The  GRAVKDiGCcas  or  Amebica 

With  Industrial  conflict  In  America  grow- 
ing tenser  day  by  day,  the  whole  duty  of  the 
American  who  cares  for  his  Nation  and  his 
people  la  to  ask  some  plain  questions  and 
give  some  plain  answers. 

Who  la  responsible  for  the  stoppage  of  work 
that  began  st  midnight  last  night  in  the 
steel  Industry,  which  is  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica's whole  economy?  For  those  who  read  as 
they  nm  the  natural  answer  might  seem  to 
be  that  It  Is,  of  course,  the  steel  workers; 
for  Isn't  this  a  walk -out  of  three-quarters  of 
a  million  men  who  are  striking  for  their 
higher  wage  demands?  But  even  a  casual 
effort  to  dig  beneath  the  surface  will  show 
how  superficial  and  wrong  such  a  quick 
answer  It. 

For  the  open-minded  the  facts  about  the 
present  steel -stoppage  are  plain.  The  steel 
workers  started  with  a  demand  for  a  2fi-cents- 
an-hour  increase.  The  steel  corporations 
countered  with  a  10-cent-an-hour  offer.  In 
the  negotiations  at  the  White  House  between 
Philip  Murray  for  the  union  and  Benjamin 
Falrless  for  the  Industry,  Murray  went  down 
to  20.  Pnlrless  went  up  to  15.  President  Tru- 
man offered  a  compromise  plan  for  an  18'^- 
cent  Increase.  Murray  accepted.  Falrless 
stuck  fast  at  15,  and  has  refused  to  budge 
since. 

8Mn  In  wage  terms,  therefore,  the  walk- 
oat  of  the  steel  workers  has.  In  reality,  been 
forced  upon  them  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Industry  to  accept  the  moderate  compro- 
mise of  the  President  What  separates  the 
corporations  from  this  moderate  compromise 
Is  only  S'i  cents  an  hour.  For  S'i  cents,  it 
would  seem,  the  steel  Industrialists  have  seen 
fit  to  throw  an  entire  economy  Into  paralysis. 
I  say  "an  entire  economy"  because  steel  Is  the 
key  industry  of  the  country,  on  which  every 
other  Industry  depends.  The  framework  of 
our  whole  Industrial  structure  is  a  steel 
framework. 

rOKCINC  A  SHOWDOWN 

But  It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  this 
strike  has  been  forced  on  the  steel  workers 
by  considerations  of  3 '/a  cents  The  steel  In- 
dustry Involves  many  bUllons  of  dollars,  and 
there  are  even  more  billions  In  the  other  In- 
dustries that  are  interlocked  with  It.  This 
Isn't  a  niggardly  SVi-cent  proposition.  Nor 
Li  It  simply  a  matter  of  the  stubbornness  of 
Benjamin  Falrless  and  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp 

It  Is  as  clear  as  a  bell  that  behind  Falr- 
less are  other  men  even  more  powerful  and 
determined  then  he  Is.  It  Is  transparent 
that  their  decision  was  based  not  on  S'/j 
cents,  but  on  considerations  of  power.  They 
are  forcing  a  show-down.  Their  show-down 
Is  not  only  with  labor  in  the  steel  Industry. 
It  Is  with  labor  throughout  the  American 
economy  And  in  the  end  It  Is  a  show-down 
with  the  American  Government  and  the 
American  people. 

Let  MM  take  a  hard  look  at  thU.  First  of 
all,  what  are  they  aiming  at  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry? They  want  to  return  to  the  good 
old  days,  the  days  before  the  New  Deal,  th© 
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days    before    the   steel    workers'    union   was 
organized. 

I  have  been  digging  back  a  bit  Into  the 
hlstcM7  of  the  labor  struggles  In  the  steel 
Industry— Into  the  congressional  Investlga- 
Uon  of  the  Industry  in  1911.  into  the  report 
of  the  Interchurch  World  Movement  on  the 
great  steel  strike  of  1919,  Into  the  misery 
and  repression  in  the  Industry  for  more  than 
a  decade  after  that  strike  was  broken.  Into 
the  bitterness  of  the  Little  Steel  strike  of 
1937.  The  story  of  steel  labor  U  the  story 
of  the  Investment  of  sweat  and  blood  In  an 
effort  to  win  a  collective-bargaining  position. 
After  the  1919  strUte  was  broken,  steel  wages 
for  a  10-hour  day  for  unskUIed  labor  fell  In 
3  years  from  $5  a  day  to  «3  a  day.  Those 
were  the  good  old  daya.  Before  the  CIO  came 
Into  the  steel  picture  In  1936,  them  never 
was  a  successful  and  unified  movement  of 
skilled  and  unskilled  steel  workers  alike. 
Those  were  the  good  old  days. 

The  steel  workers  are  today  the  key  CIO 
union.  Under  Myron  Taylor's  leadership  the 
United  SUtes  Steel  Corp.,  the  biggest  in  the 
Industry,  finally  made  a  crucial  decision:  To 
place  labor  peace  ahead  of  labor  conflict  and 
Industrial  order  ahead  of  Industrial  anarchy. 
As  a  result,  steel  has  been  for  almost  a  decade 
the  model  example  of  orderly  collective  bar- 
gaining. But  now  the  pattern  ht«  been 
broken. 

What  happened  to  break  it?  Not,  I  have 
said,  the  8Va  cents.  Until  the  last  White 
House  meeting,  Falrless.  who  had  for  year, 
been  foUowlng  the  Myron  Taylor  tradition, 
looked  as  If  he  would  go  through  with  a 
compromise.  Yet  when  he  came  back  to  the 
last  meeting  he  stuck  fast.  What  happened 
in  the  Interval?  To  glimpse  the  answer  one 
must  remember  that  Falrless  Is  now  not  ths 
deciding  voice  In  the  Industry  He  Is  the 
spokesman,  the  front  man.  As  Ralph  Inger- 
soll  pointed  out  In  these  columns  the  other 
day,  ownership  in  the  United  StaUa  Steel 
Corp.  Is  so  dispersed  that  no  owner  can  speak 
for  it.  It  has  management  control.  The  real 
general  staff  of  the  Industry  as  a  who^e  Is  the 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  a  trade  ass-xilatlon 
that  has  behind  it  the  seamy  history  of 
Carnegie  and  Prick,  of  Gary.  Grace,  and 
Glrdler.  The  dominant  personality  In  the 
Institute  Is  today  Eugene  Grace,  head  of 
Bethlehem  Steel.  Grace  Is  the  symbcil  of  the 
men  who  want  the  good  old  days  back  In 
steel.  It  isn't  that  he  and  his  kind  are  nig- 
gardly about  3>4  cenu.  It  Is  rather  that  they 
want  to  weaken  the  unions  and  break  the 
position  they  have  achieved. 

COaPORATIONS  HUECT  COMPROMISE 

And  not  only  In  the  steel  industry.  Here 
we  come  to  the  nub  of  the  whole  Industrial 
conflict  today.  Here  is  where  the  steel  situ- 
ation ties  up  with  the  General  Motors  situa- 
tion and  with  the  electrical  industry  and 
meat-packing  and  the  rest  of  the  labor- 
Industry  picture.  In  every  one  of  these  cases 
labor  has  taken  the  initiative  In  order  to  con- 
solidate Its  gains  and  prevent  the  wage- 
slashing  and  union-smashing  that  were  the 
rule  at  the  end  of  the  First  World  War.  ,  In 
every  one  of  these  cases  it  has  repeatedly 
shown  its  wUllngness  to  settle  at  a  reasonable 
compromise.  In  every  one — notably  in  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  now  in  steel— the  corpora- 
tions have  rejected  the  compromise,  spumed 
the  fact-finding,  and  are  hell-bent  for  a 
show-down  power  fight. 

I  don't  see  how,  in  the  light  of  the  fscts,  we 
can  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  steel 
show-down  Is  round  two  In  a  fight  of  which 
the  General  Motors  show-down  ha«;  been 
round  one.  One  thinks  of  the  attitude  of 
Grace  and  of  Falrless,  of  the  duPont  family  * 
that  has  the  big  controls  In  General  Motors. 
and  of  C.  E.  Wilson,  who  Is  their  GM  Epokes- 
man.  A  small  group  of  powerful  men  In  our 
Nation  have  decided  that  if  the  steel  com- 
panies were  to  accept  the  Truman  compro- 
mise it  would  leave  the  General  Motors 
bitter-enders  In  the  imendurable  position 
of   holding   out    In   one  sector   of   industry 


.gainst  a  solution  which  another  sector  had 
accepted.  ThU  Is  the  united  front  of  tndtis- 
trlal  cactlon.  It  Is  a  clau-conaclousnew  at 
the  top  of  the  owntog  and  managing  cIkm 
so  bitter  that  it  Is  wUllng  to  sabotage  the  key 
industries  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  the  Marxian 
theory  of  class  revolution  turned  topsy-turvy, 
the  pyramid  standing  on  Its  head. 

Tliat  there  are  some  cracks  In  the  united 
corporate  front  Is  shown  by  the  case  of  Henry 
Kaiser,  who  has  shown  his  Industrial  states- 
manship In  steel  as  In  autoa  by  signing  his 
contract*  with  the  two  unions.  But  thus  far 
one  cannot  argue  too  much  from  Kaiser.  Ha 
is  a  maverick  who  has  had  to  fight  the  bitter- 
end  mentality  of  reactloa  among  his  fellows 
as  he  has  had  to  fight  the  bankers. 

Yet  these  are  the  men  who  have  the  brazen- 
ness  to  talk  piously  of  the  need  for  work  and 
production;  these  men  who  for  the  ends  of 
their  own  power  are  interrupting  the  work 
processes  throughout  the  economy;  who  to 
smash  the  unions,  are  paralyzing  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Nation;  who.  to  recapture  the  In- 
equality of  economic  power  that  existed  be- 
fore the  New  Deal,  are  willing  to  bring  the 
key  Industries  of  the  country  to  a  standstill- 
who,  to  undo  the  history  of  the  past  13  year, 
are  willing  to  risk  the  existence  of  the  econ- 
omy and  the  democratic  Nation, 

What  better  name  can  we  find  for  them 
than  the  gravedlgger.  of  America? 

Max  Lxenke. 


Alleged  Destmcfa'oo  of  Food  and  Supplies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
read  in  the  papers  an  article  which  al- 
leged that  food  and  other  supplies  were 
being  destroyed  in  the  New  Guinea- 
Australia  area  I  immediately  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Army  Service  Forces 
and  also  with  Hon.  W.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, the  Administrator  of  Surplus  Prop- 
erty. I  told  them  that  this  charge  should 
not  go  unansv^ered,  anr'  if  it  was  true 
the  people  of  the  country  were  entitled 
to  an  explanation.     , 

This  morning  there  came  to  my  desk 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Symington,  and  under 
the  permission  granted  me  I  include  It  aa 
part  of  my  remarks.    It  follows: 
StTRPLus  Phopehtt  Administratio w  . 
Washington.  D.  C  .  January  19.  1946 
Hon.  JoHw  J.  Cochran, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Mx.  Cochran:  We  regret  the  delay  In 
replying  to  your  communication  of  Novem- 
ber 30,  1945,  enclosing  a  United  Press  news 
item  of  November  26,  1945.  bearing  a  New 
York  by-line,  concerning  alleged  destruction 
of  food  and  supplies  In  the  Flnschaffen  area 
of  New  Guinea  by  United  States  Army 
personnel 

Inquiry  was  made  of  the  Interim  Foreign 
Economic  and  Liquidation  Service  for  in- 
formation concerning  this  matter.  They 
advised  that  upon  reading  of  the  report  of 
destruction  in  the  paper  December  fl,  1945, 
they  Immediately  requested  their  repre- 
sentative In  Australia  to  Investigate  and  re- 
port thereon.  His  reply  reads.  In  part,  as 
follows : 

"United  States  Army  officially  denied  wan- 
ton destruction.  We  believe  allegation,  un- 
true and  harsh  criticism  of  Army  not  Justi- 
fied.    Johnson    and   Siutare    (assistaut«    to 
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our  r^presentatlire)    hav*  nen  altuatlon  at 

and  almtlar   pointa   and   eCort 

attiiatton.     They  report  that 

run    gamut    o<    everything    armed 

mlflit  need  and  Include  used  and  un> 

M  «*U  aa  packed  and  unpacked  prip- 

Mueh  uaed  cqidpnians  twyocMI  TWptJt 

tnuch    unpacked   pfoyH    toyaMt   re- 

Despite    tropic  prooOng   and   other 

ail  property  la  Mib)ect  to  deteriora- 

including    packed    gooda    and    capital 

Troop  Aiaulrawals  heavy  and 

population    eery   amall.     Local   use 

Ij  dent  preeent  atccka. 

offered  to  Dutch  and  Australian 

Dutch  purchaeea  were   aub- 

stantlal  tat  In  caaa  ai  capital  gocda  were 

to  Itenu  which  cooM  be  uaed  on 

aad   othar   tnrtallattona    in   New 

aulB4a.    Australian  purchaaaa  to  date  have 

large. 

adviaed  they  could  have  re  verve 

e  lood  and  other  property  returned 

negotiate  for  lU  aala  to  the  Dutch. 

AuatraUan  and  United  States  repre- 

both   military   and   civilian   have 

there  can  be  Uttle.  U  any.  flnan- 

daln  from  further  attempta  to  recoup. 

plan  would  Involve  hiring  of  personnel 

.  repack,  guard,  and  rashlp 

>n  g;tven  to  plana  whereby 
food  knd  certain  other  property  which  la  in 
good  condition  could  be  carried  to  parts  of 
the  uorld  where  It  could  be  used  advan- 
tageously. Draw-back  U  lack  of  shipping 
and  manpower  and  contlnuoua  deteri- 
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attention  was  also  called  to  the  fact 

the   Australian   Purohaslng   Committee 

Guinea  denied  that  large  stocks  of 

•nppile*.  including  food,  were  be- 

Artroyed       This  committee  cabled  the 

Department  that  they  regretted  "that 

an   Irreaponstble  and    unjiattlable 

of  ]oumallalla  raporttni^  statsMaata  of 

of    United    States    stares    and 

at  Ftnshaven  had  been  published 

and  Australia."     Their  cable 

that  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion 

members  of  the  Government  party  that 

a  legations  of  destruction  were  unfound- 

were  made  without   Justlflcatloti  or 

attempt  at  venncatton      They  concluded 

ktlnj;  that  they  agreed  that  the  inter- 

tha  United  States  were  helm;  aCto^* 

saferuarded  in  the  face  at  oonsiderabla 

les." 
appreciate  your  courtesy  In  calling  ^hit 
r  to  our  attention. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Snrarr  Sncoco-Tow. 


^Cllt 


Ue — A  Patteni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

JPON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NO*TH  CAtOUJf  A 

IN  t'HX  HOUSE  OF  RBPBaBSNTATTVB 

Monday.  January  21,  1946 

Mr]    BONNER.     Mr.    Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.';  in  the  Ric- 
OM.   I   Include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  News  and  Observer.  Raleigh 
N.  C.J  of  January  20.  1948: 


Taverday 
B.  Le4 
Btrt'ss 

tlonal 


*  PATnXN 

_  was  the  birthday  of  Gen.  Robert 

It  Is  a  SUte  holiday,   but   In   the 

and  strain  of  national  and  Interna- 

problems   few  paused  to  observe  It. 


There  Is  too  much  hate  In  the  world  today. 
The  study  of  Lee's  life  and  attitude  would 
help  eradicate  it.  In  defeat  of  his  armies. 
when  hate  In  the  North  brought  Injury  to 
the  South  he  loved,  tad  hate  in  the  South 
cankered  many  Bttids.  Bobert  B.  Lee  rose 
superior  to  that  hurtful  passion 

Lee  loved  his  State  so  passionately  he  pre- 
ferred to  suffer  with  its  people  than  to  hold 
the  highest  position  in  the  Army  of  the  Union 
which  his  forebears  had  done  so  much  to 
(Mabliili  When  the  fortunes  of  war  went 
apatast  the  South  he  sheathed  his  sword 
■*wlth  malice  toward  none"  and  gave  allegi- 
ance to  the  reunited  country.  More  than 
that — be  lived  the  Golden  Rule  and  taught 
the  youth  of  the  South  to  eradicate  hate  and 
rebuild  upon  the  foundations  d  the  virtues 
be  incarnated. 

In  an  addresa  on  Lee's  birthday  In  1912 
Governor  Aycock  truly  said: 

"Within  a  week  I  have  read  a  book  profess- 
ing to  be  an  appreciation  of  General  Lee 
which  says  that  he  faUed  I  cannot  believe 
that  any  man  has  failed,  or  the  principles  for 
wtUch  he  contended  have  ever  failed,  when 
he  has  left  to  the  world  a  life  so  rich  and  full, 
clean  and  serene,  as  to  make  every  m;^n  who 
studies  It  deelrcuB  of  doing  something  and 
being  better  himself  " 

In  a  world  long  rent  by  hate  and  oppres- 
sion and  war  the  example  of  Lee  shines  for 
guidance.  He  Is  the  Ideal  pattern  lor  all  men 
not  only  In  his  beloved  South  but  In  all  the 
world  seeking  brotherhood  ard  peace. 

Today  all  men  should  adopt  this  creed 
««prsased  by  Lee: 

T)uty.  then.  Is  the  sublimest  word  In  our 
language  Do  your  duty  to  all  things  You 
cannot  do  more.  You  ahotild  never  wish  to 
do  leas." 


Utter  of  E.  M.  Bifgers  of  Honston,  Tex. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MicHiaui 
m  THE  HOU52  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lehre  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RhccRD,  I  Include  the  following  letter 
addressed  to  all  Senators  and  Congress- 
men: 

Ho^JBTOw .  T*x  .  Jan-uarg  10,  1949. 
ToKverv  Senator  gnd  Congresrman : 

jQstlfleiit'on  for  this  appeal  Is  that  I  have 
thrss  little  grandchildren  coming  up.  it 
would  be  easier  to  say,  as  many  others  do- 
"Oh!  what's  the  use." 

ThU  was  held  back  until  you  returned  to 
Waahlngtoo  and  preasore  the  President 
Mtod  be  heaped  upon  you  had  fully  fer- 
msnted. 

The  President  complained  of  preasore 
gnnps  but  said  nothing  of  the  worst  sort 
lAteh  he  has  allowed  to  so  completely  sur- 
RMnd  him.  A  little  cooperation  with  Con- 
grsBB.  for  a  change,  might  work. 

Many  of  us  have  prayed  for  the  day  Con- 
gress wmiM  take  back  the  duties  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  Executive  12  years  ago.  Our 
present  disturbed  condition  is  chargeable  to 
that  surrender. 

Being  alarmed,  I  am  presenting  my  views: 

1.  The  greatest  service  Coofjrm  can  ren- 
der to  the  Nation,  to  Its  workers,  and  to  In- 
dustry is  to  correct  the  Wa^er  Act 

The  Roosevelt  New  Deal  Party  passed  the 
laws  compelling  Industry  to  make  so  many 
deductions  from  the  workers  pay  check: 
Union  dues,  social  sectirlty  tax,  withholding 


tax.  unemployment  tax — even  bond  deduc- 
tions— all  of  which  shrink  his  take-home  pay. 

Every  worker  bitterly  resents  having  any- 
thing taken  out  of  his  pay  check  Ptiresee- 
ing  the  dynamite  In  this  program  the  spon- 
sors cunningly  ahllted  the  collecting  job 
onto  Industry  These  deductions  are  t«xlay 
largely  responsible  for  the  111  feeling  toward 
the  boas.  Ths  worker  is  not  complaining 
about  bU  salary.  His  No  1  gripe  is  "take- 
horoe  pay." 

As  a  boy  on  a  west  Texas  ranch,  one  of  my 
Jobs  was  to  pull  cattle  out  of  bog  holes. 
After  yanking  an  old  cow  to  solid  grtpund  I 
would  place  a  tub  of  water  and  a  pile  of  feed 
at  her  head,  for  which  she  seemed  grttefui. 
Next  day  1  returned  and  if  the  wat«T  and 
feec.  were  gone  I  knew  she  had  galnec  suffi- 
cient strength  so  that  an  artful  twist  of  her 
tall  would  make  her  get  up.  A  bit  \,obbly 
she  would  shake  her  head  and  cast  h<r  eyes 
my  way.  Being  the  Arst  thing  she  saw  I  was 
blamed  for  aU  her  troubles.  I  was  no  longer 
a  benefactor  but  an  enemy.  It  wiw  either 
beat  It  to  my  horse  or  get  hooked. 

The  worker  does  not  see  the  hidden  hand 
that  compels  his  employer  to  make  ti.e  de- 
ductions. He  does  not  see  that  Inciusuy 
has  struggled  to  keep  our  Nation  anj  our 
workers  ou  the  highest  level  in  all  th« 
world.  He  sees  the  total  of  his  pay  deck— 
then  his  take-home  pay — and  the  b»s  la 
blamed  for  the  shortage. 

Repeal  that  unfair  law.  Give  the  vxirker 
his  fuii  pay  check  Give  him  the  priviiage 
of  paying  his  own  otdigalions.  Us  wl  1  feel 
like  an  American  again  It  may  even  causs 
some  of  them  to  think. 

When  a  worker  pays  biz  deductions  di- 
rectly to  the  Government  he  will  ha^f  the 
grim  realization  that  he  has  been  sutsldlz- 
ing  his  own  serfdom.  In  no  other  wsy  can 
it  be  brought  home  to  him  that  he  owts  and 

must  pay  his  share  of  the  great  public  c  ebt 

a  debt  which  haant  yet  bothered  him  oiie  bit. 

He  might  even  become  doubt  I  ul  of  th»  wis- 
dom, the  motives,  and  the  sincerity  of  those 
who  have  used  him  for  their  own  political 
purposes. 

After  listening  to  the  Presidents  brof  dcast 
it  seems  even  more  deductions  are  planned. 
If  hla  pressure  groups  have  their  wt.y  we 
shall  have  hospital  fees,  medical  fees.  1  Igher 
soda!  security  taxes,  higher  unemploj  ment 
beneat  taxes— then  Just  a  step  to  foe  d.  ( Icth- 
Ing,  and  shelter  stamps — Soviet  style. 

2.  I  would  like  for  you  to  say  to  England  • 
•Quit  sending  your  Laakis  over  hare  to  criti- 
cize and  find  fault  with  our  America  i.^adl- 
son  Square  Garden.  September  24.  1845  the 
same  Laakl  who  advised  England  to  join  up 
irtth  RuaaU  against  America"  (Aaso.lated 
Presa,  January  13.  1946). 

England  and  RuaaU  both  owe  theli  sur- 
vival to  America.  Criticism  of  us  by  theu- 
high  officials  is  both  Ul-thned  and  i  bad 
omen.  Determine  the  loan-lnse  on  lU 
merits.  Bought  good  win  usually  provta 
fickle. 

3  I  would  like  to  see  the  United  iJtates 
Employment  Service  closed.  It  Is  a  vicious 
bureau.  Job  seekers  should  not  be  deoend- 
ent  upon  a  political  agency  for  breati  and 
butter— !b    any    employment    agency    really 

At  a  time  when  we  so  badly  need  full  pro- 
duction mllllcns  are  refusing  to  work— a 
little  protection  for  those  wanting  to  work 
would  be  better. 

*wf?  ^^  °>»y  I  express  the  fervent  hope 
that  If  Mr.  WaUace's  predicted  revolution 
arrives  our  Congress  will  stand  firm  to  pre- 
serving the  Constitution  and  thus  save  Amer- 
ica from  the  tragic  misery,  want,  and  star- 
vation that  has  engulfed  all  the  Um-natlona 
of  Europe.  — «*»• 

Yotua  truly. 

E.  U.  BiMms. 
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The  Strike  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREbENTAXnTES 

Monday,  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents  living  in  my  home  city.  I 
believe  he  speaks  the  mind  of  a  large 
majority  of  those  who  today  are  out  of 
work  because  of  the  strikes  taking  place 
throughout  this  country.  I,  therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  Include  therein 
the  letter  referred  to.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons I  am  deleting  the  name  of  the  writer. 

It  follows: 

Bat  Crrr,  Mich..  January  17,  1946. 
Congressman  Rot  Wooobuit. 

Dea*  Sia:  As  my  Representative  in  Con- 
gress for  my  district.  I  am  writing  you  this 
letter  to  let  you  know  my  opinion  of  the 
strike  situation.  In  which  I  am  forced  not  to 
be  able  to  work  In  a  General  Motors  plant, 
which  I  have  worked  In  for  the  last  19  years 
under  satisfactory  working  conditions  to  me. 

My  outlook  on  the  whole  situation  Is  that 
there  always  will  have  to  be  a  worklngman, 
and  we  all  cannot  share  alike  and  divide  the 
profits  as  there  wouldn't  be  anyone  that 
Would  want  to  work.  Another  experience 
that  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  during  the  war, 
when  we  all  had  lots  of  work  and  large  pays 
coming  In,  was  a  certain  number  of  em- 
ployees that  would  only  work  part  time  when 
they  were  receiving  some  of  these  large  pay 
checks.  In  other  words,  the  more  Income 
for  some  of  them  the  more  absenteeism  for 
them. 

I  now  haven't  any  automobile,  as  my  old 
one  Is  worn  out  and  had  to  get  rid  of  It. 
I  went  down  to  put  my  order  In  for  a  new 
one  and  there  were  154  orders  ahead  of  me 
and  no  promise  date  on  account  of  strikes. 
M  washing  machine  Is  beyond  repairs  and 
my  wife  is  using  her  sister's  machine  at  pres- 
ent. I  went  down  and  put  my  order  in  for 
a  new  one  and  got  a  receipt  to  the  effect  that 
I  pet  the  three  hundred  and  seventh  one. 
with  no  promise  date  on  account  of  strikes, 
as  they  told  me  In  the  store  Now.  I  believe 
In  fair  play,  and  since  the  war  has  been  over 
I  can't  see  anything  fair  to  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  the  way  things  have  been  go- 
ing. I  want  to  work  and  be  happy  as  I  have 
In  the  past,  and  be  able  to  buy  the  necessities 
of  life  as  I  have  In  the  past. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  an  in- 
teresting and  timely  editorial  from  the 
Huntington  Advertiser  of  December  28, 
1945.  published  in  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Clyde  A.  Wellman.  It 
Is  an  indication  that  the  thinking  people 


of  this  country  are  greatly  concerned 
about  immigration. 

IMMICaATTON 

A  state  Department  official  Just  back  from 
a  mlBsion  abroad  that  carried  him  into  sev- 
eral southern  European  countries  Is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "practically  everyone  lu  Europe 
would  like  to  come  to  the  United  States." 

We  don't  question  the  accuracy  of  the  gen- 
tleman's observation.  Why  wouldn't  people 
In  Europe  be  happy  to  leave  all  the  squalor, 
destitution,  and  suffering  that  have  followed 
In  the  wake  of  a  destructive  war  and  estab- 
lish new  homes  In  America? 

We  have  our  problems  too.  We  are  not 
getting  alon?  with  our  rpconversion  a^i  weU 
as  we  had  hoped  and  should.  We  have  a  lot 
of  unemployment.  We  have  too  many 
strikes,  and  Industrial  strife,  instead  of  abar,- 
Ing,  promises  to  grow  worse.  But  despite  all 
these  difficulties,  nobody  Is  hungry  and  no- 
body Is  cold:  and  everybody  Is  privileged  to 
enjoy  all  the  good  standards  of  living  that 
obtained  before  the  war.  Indeed,  America  Is 
a  veritable  paradise  compared  to  th«  en- 
vironment In  which  millions  of  wretched 
Europeans,  with  their  cities  and  industries  In 
ruin,  live  today  No  wondM-  they  would  like 
to  come  to  America. 

The  State  Department  official's  report  on 
their  yearning  Is  s  forewarning  of  a  stirlous 
problem  which  we  must  face  in  the  years 
ahead  What  are  we  to  do  about  Immigra- 
tion? EKirlng  the  war  immigration  gave  us 
no  worry.  The  people  who  probably  w.anted 
to  come  to  America  were  over  there  and  had 
to  stay  as  long  as  the  fighting  continued. 
When  normal  conditions  return,  however,  the 
urge  will  be  great  throughout  most  of  the 
war-ravaged  countries  of  the  Old  World  to 
start  life  anew  In  the  American  promised 
land. 

When  that  time  comes  we  should  not  be 
swayed  by  our  sympathies.  We  don't  want 
and  don't  need  any  new  population  through 
immigration.  Besides,  foreigners  coming  lo 
us  for  the  next  few  years  will  be  desnltute 
and,  obviously,  would  complicate  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems.  They  would  add 
to  our  unemployment  numbers  when.  In  the 
economic  cycles,  we  shift  from  good  times 
to  bad  times. 

We  shouldn't  close  the  door  to  all  immi- 
gration, but  we  need  to  maintain  at  all  times 
a  firm  and  realistic  control  on  the  Inflow. 
We  should  lower  our  quotas  rather  than  raise 
them,  and  do  a  thorough  Job  of  culling  for 
high  quality  immigrants. 


Adventure  in  Failure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxmois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1946: 

ADVENTtTRK    IN    FAILtmX 

One  of  the  most  revealing  documents  on 
the  diplomatic  negotiations  which  led  to 
war  with  Japan,  ushered  in  by  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  has  been  written  by  E. 
Stanley  Jones,  a  widely  known  missionary  of 
long  experience  In  Asia.  Dr.  Jones  tells  the 
story  of  his  activities  as  an  uncrfDclal  medi- 
ator between  the  Japanese  representatives  In 


Waslilngton  and  the  White  House  in  the 
fall  of  1941. 

Dr.  Jones'  accoimt,  published  In  the  De- 
cember Issue  of  the  magazine  Asia  and  the 
Americas,  contradicts  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
Isratlon  thesis,  advanced  during  the  Pearl 
Harbor  investigation  by  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cordeil  Hull  and  others,  that  there  was 
never  any  hcj^e  of  keeping  the  peace.  Mr. 
Hull  asserted  that  Japan  was  "hell-bent"  on 
war.  that  "nothing  would  sujp  them  unless 
we  lay  down  like  cowards."  and  that  the 
Japanese  emissaries.  Admiral  Nomura  and 
Saouro  Kurusu.  acted  in  complete  bad  faith 
in  all  their  dealings  with  him. 

Dr.  Jones  says  in  reply.  'The  idea  that  all 
the  Japanese  oiLclals  and  people  were  united 
In  their  approval  of  aggression  against  China 
and  their  plans  for  further  conquesU  In  the 
Orient,  even  to  the  point  of  war  with  the 
United  States,  is  commonly  held.  It  hHs 
been  carefully  nurtured  by  propaganda. 
The  American  citizen  Is  supposed  to  believe 
tliat  a  united  Japan  uudertook  world  con- 
q  :est.  with  no  Inhibitions  and  no  Internal 
opposition.  But  the  idea  is  disastrously 
false. 

"Bear  In  mind  that  the  most  Intense 
struggle  was  taking  place  between  the  mill- 
tarlsts  and  the  peace  party  in  Japan.  Had 
we  been  wiser  wt  would  have  have  out- 
planned  the  militarists.  If  we  had  lent  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  peace  party  In 
their  efforts  to  prevent  war  we  could  have 
made  Japan  an  ally  instead  of  an  enemy." 

Dr.  Jones  credits  Nomura.  Kurusu.  and 
Prince  Konoye.  the  premier,  who  recently 
committed  suicide,  with  sincerity  in  trying 
to  preserve  the  peace.  He  indicates  that 
they  worked  more  wholeheartedly  to  frus- 
trate the  war  party  in  their  own  country  than 
did  our  own  leaders.  He  blames  the  war 
party  for  thr  final  break,  but  he  reminds  ^, 
"There  was  another  Japan  that  did  not  want 
this  war  any  more  than  many  of  us.  People 
burst  into  tears  on  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  ws 
are  told,  when  news  of  the  war  cama 
through." 

As  to  the  American  attitude.  Dr.  Jones 
sajrs,  "I-  was  not  sure  whether  the  highest 
officials  in  the  executive  branch  of  o\ir  Gov- 
ernment reaUy  wanted  peace.  Prom  the 
time  of  the  Atlantic  conference  between 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  In  Augtist  1941.  the  official  attitude 
toward  Japan  had  stiffened,  bordering  on 
belligerency.  Senator  Claxtdz  Pippcb.  of 
Florida,  often  a  spokesm  .n  for  the  President, 
declared  In  a  speech  at  Boston  that  if  the 
Japanese  crossed  a  certain  line  in  the  Pacific 
we  would  rtart  shooting.  Soon  afterward 
severest  economic  sanctions  were  applied." 

Dr.  Jones  found  that  Dr.  Hu  Shlh.  the 
Chinese  Ambassador,  wanted  us  to  get  Into 
war  with  Japan.  Great  Britain,  saya  Dr. 
Jones,  was  obviously  trying  to  get  us  Into 
the  European  war.  as  Mr.  Churchill  later 
openly  said,  and  was  mt  adverse  to  getting 
us  in  by  the  back  door  of  a  Paclfk:  war. 

"When  I  urged  Lord  Halifax  to  mediate  be- 
tween us  and  Japan  and  help  vert  a  war  In 
the  Pacific, "  Dr.  Jones  recounts,  "he  repUed. 
'You  will  find  my  views  In  the  enclosed 
speech  I  have  made.'  The  whole  tenor  of 
the  speech  was — America  must  fight." 

The  real  Issue  of  the  war.  Dr.  Jones  con- 
tends, was  empire.  "It  was  driven  home  to 
me  with  keen  emphasis  how  great  aggressors 
the  men  of  the  white  race  have  been,"  he 
states.  "In  the  free-booting  days,  when 
grabbing  was  good,  white  men  took  all  the 
available  territory  In  the  Pacific  area  before 
Japan  woke  up.  •  •  •  xhe  Japanese  sus- 
pected the  United  States  of  being  willing  to 
fight  In  order  to  preserve  the  white  empires 
of  the  Pacific.  That  was  correct,  as  time  so 
amply  proved.  We  did  not  go  to  the  defense 
of  China  when  she  was  attacked  by  Japan. 
In  fact,  we  continued  to  send  Japan  our  scrap 
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tx  oa  aBd  oU.  But  the  moment  Japan  thrrat- 
•iietf  Indochina — a  French  poasMalon — we 
aroused  That  toocbed  a  senslUve 
B^C — the  preroflrattrea  of  the  white  natlona' 

0  ilcniaJ  poaaeaaknw  In  the  Baat. " 
Inateatf  of  negotiating  to  provide  Japaneae 

•jppirtera  of  peace  with  a  fare-saving  method 
atandoalng  the  propam  of  conquest.  Hull 
liMtotf  liosrara  and  Korusu  a  memorandum, 
^liteh.  aays  Dr  Jones  "could  have  no  other 
L  itarpratatlon  than  that  of  an  oltimaturo." 

1  ren  tn  the  f  ce  of  the  demands  that  Japan 
a  Mndon  the  Axis,  get  out  of  China  and  Indo- 
•  Una.  and  acquiesce  In  equality  of  trsde  to 

Far  Bast.  Dr  Jones  says  that  the  Japanese 
n  dJd  net  abandon  hope  that  we 

»tlll  grant  them  a  graceful  means  of 

■|ill«uUerlng   all    that   the    war    party    had 
Ined 

Two  days  after  the  Hull  uKlmatum  Ooun- 
llor  TiBraaakl.  of  the  Krabaasy.  In  a  note 
tymamitted  to  Mr  Roosevelt  by  Dr  Jones, 
d:  "Don't  compel  us  to  do  things,  hut 
It  possible  for  us  to  do  them  If  yon 
t  attt  US  In  this  way  we  will  reciprocate  dou- 
iJly.  If  yoo  •tretch  out  one  hand  we  will 
stretch  out  two.  And  we  cannot  only  be 
we  can  be  allies."  There  was  no  re- 
nor  any  relaxation  of  the  pressure. 
Ap  Dr  Jones  says.  "Our  ultimatum  •  •  • 
In  a  boa  She  had  to  knuckle  txn- 
r  er  slw  flght  us." 

In  one  of  thair  laal  eeowiantlOBa  nomura 
t  >ld  Dr  Jones  that  m  would  bs  ahsord  for 
v  I  to  go  to  war  over  two  air  bases  to  (forth 
Qitoa."  Fran  a  member  of  the  Senate  Por- 
^j-  Beiatlona  Committee  Dr  Jones  got  con- 
fl  rmatlon  of  the  fact  that  Japan  had  reduced 
'IS  request  to  this  face-saving  minimum — 


Ing  regard  among  all  men  for  hla  greatness 

and  nobUlty? 


tJ )«  retention  of  two  air  baaaa— as  the  price 
r-  r  acquiescing  to  tba  demands  presented  by 
F  ull  Be  would  not  give  even  this  much  to 
a  toka  war 

In  listing  the  causes  of  the  war  Dr.  Jonea 
SI  lys  a  principal  cause  was  "the  pressure  of  a 
-*—  party  that  surrounded  the  President  A 
^■ame  Court  justice  said  to  as  durtog  tba 
n  Igotlatlona.  "We  have  a  war  party  as  well  m 
~  Tfcey  are  aorroundlng  the  President 
I  aaktoy  it  iMra  and  more  impoaslble  to 
htm.'" 

Tba  Peart  Harbor  Committee  should  call 
^f  *»«B  as  a  witness  The  oountry  is  en- 
tJUad  to  know  who  the  men  wera  who  sab- 
Qaged  peaoa. 


Robert  L  Lee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

Of  SOOTH  caaouHA 
IN  TH»  HOC78S  OP  RKPRaBXTfTATIVBS 

Monday.  January  21,  1948 

jMr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le  »ve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  In 
t!e  Appendix  of  the  Ricouo  the  foDow- 
Ir  g  address  delivered  by  me  at  a  special 
c<  remony  in  SUtuary  Hall,  the  Capitol. 
iB|btiior  of  Robert  E.  Lee  on  January  19.' 
•**1.  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Wash- 
«i  chapter  of  the  United  Daughters 
[the  Confederacy  and  presided  over  by 
J.  W.  Jbfanson.  president: 
BoanT  B.  Lib 


or  wx  PsagHSD  or  ma  amBAvaa 

Is  sons  and  dauct^tars  of  the 

art  proud  to  proetaiBi  our  love 

fov  tba  man  in  whoaa  honored  aiainory  we 

lathered  hare  today.     Why?     Who  was 

rt  B.  Lee.  and  what  was  It  concerning 

character  and  attalnmenu  of  this  modest 

aoJjUer  and  sUtesman  that  seciu-ed  an  endxir- 


REASONS  roa  LSS'S  CaXATNI 

In  an  effort  to  f\illy  emphaBlce  what  were, 
as  well  aa  what  were  not.  the  cauaes  and  oon- 
dltlona  of  Lee's  high  place  auMing  the  great 
men  of  history,  John  W.  Daniel,  the  re- 
nowned Virginia  orator  of  a  generation  ago, 
concluded  one  hla  euloglsa  aa  foUowa: 

"Did  he  wield  patronaga  and  power?  No. 
He  could  not  have  appointed  a  friend  to  the 
amaUest  office.  He  could  bestow  no  emolu- 
ments upon  any  of  bis  followers.  But  an 
totimatlon  of  bis  wlab  aaoonsst  hla  own  peo- 
ple carried  an  influanca  which  tba  com- 
mand of  the  autocrat  can  never  poaaaaa.  and 
his  approval  of  conduct  or  character  wtm 
deemed  an  honor,  and  was  an  honor,  which 
outlived  the  stara  and  crosaea  *jvh  tltlaa  con- 
ferred by  kings. 

"Did  he  savs  hla  country  from  canquaat? 
No.  Hs  saw  his  every  foreboding  of  evU 
▼w^ad.  Uls  caiisc  was  lost,  and  tba  land 
fijrwhlcb  be  fought  Uvea  not  anoBffrt  tba 
nations. 

"Did  ha  gain  wealth?  Mo.  Be  neither 
sought  nor  despised  It.  But  hs  ratutad 
the  shallow  worldling's  maxim  that  'every 
man  has  hla  price'  and  proved  that  tme 
manhood  has  none,  however  great. 

"Did  he  pnsseas  rank?  Not  so.  Far  from 
It.  Hs  was  not  r?en  a  dtlasn.  The  coun- 
try which  gave  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
alien  ere  ha  could  read  or  understand  tta 
laws,  denied  to  him  the  prlvUegs  of  a  ballot. 
He  died  a  paroled  prisoner  of  war.  in  the  fj^r^ 
of  peace.  6  yeara  after  war  had  ended." 

So  hers  la  L«e:  A  man  who  possessed 
neither  patronage  nor  power,  who  was  un- 
ahls  to  save  his  counUy  from  conquest,  who 
failed  to  gain  wealth,  who  died  without'rank 
or  even  citizenship — and  still  a  man  who 
sunda  foremost  in  the  Nation's  Hall  of 
Fame.  Thju  Lee  ranks  foremost  among  his- 
tory's honored  great  is  reassuring  proof  of 
the  fact  that  In  the  ffnal  analysis  the  hunuui 
race  possesses  a  proper  senae  of  valuas  and 
adjudges  character  more  Important  than  for- 
tune. Robert  K.  Lee  standa  on  high  In  the 
realm  of  national  veneration  becaiue  he 
gained  more  In  the  love  and  affection  of  hla 
countrymen  by  being  their  humble  servant 
than  ha  lost  by  refusing  to  be  their  lordly 
mastar.  Hla  unswervtog  devotion  to  the  duty 
that  called  him  and  unaelflshnass  %Tid  sacri- 
fice In  its  perfornuuice  undoubtedly  coat  him 
the  worldly  frulU  that  hla  genlia  would 
have  brought  him  If  applied  for  petsonal 
gato. 


THx  cooaaw  csuaai*  rr  ues 

But  Lee  chose  a  course  that  few  men  en- 
dowed with  genius  have  been  known  to 
choow.  and  It  was  his  choice  of  such  a  cotirse 
which  Justifies  diflerenUaUon  la  comparing 
his  greatness  to  that  of  other  men.  It  was 
that  difference  between  Lee  and  others  of  this 
select  company  that  tBagMrad  the  biographer. 
Benjamfti  H   RIH.  to  daelarw: 

"He  was  Caesar  withotit  his  amMUoB. 
Predarlcfc  without  his  tyranny.  Mapolaon 
without  hU  selfishness,  and  Washington 
without  hli  reward." 

By  dlatingulshlng  himself  In  one  particular 
set  of  circumstances  a  man  may  easily  be- 
conaa  wall  known  and  frequently  what  we 
can  fimwiB  but  it  la  only  when  a  man  dls- 
tlnfolabaa  btmaelf  in  every  set  of  circum- 
stances, as  did  Lee.  does  he  win  acclaim  for 
the  nobility  of  his  character.  As  one  writer 
has  said.  "The  world  Is  susplrlcrus  of  vaunted 
heroes.  They  are  so  easily  manufactured. 
So  many  feet  ars  cut  and  trimmed  to  lit 
Cinderella's  sltppM*  that  wa  haaltate  long  be- 
fore we  hail  the  prlnoeaa.'* 

We  ban  Bobart  B  Lee  on  this  nrrMluM 
^•c«t»e  be  meaauiis  up  to  our  ^Jl)est  concep- 
tion of  a  noble  person.  We  hall  him  not  only 
as  the  hero  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  but 
also  as  the  standard  bearer  of  the  highest 
prtoctples  and  ideals  of  our  Republic.  It  is 
especially  fitting  that  wa  so  hall  him  at  t>»i« 


time  because  our  continued  progress  and 
existence  as  a  free  Rnd  independent  nation 
owned  and  operated  by  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent citizenry  of  the  United  States  u 
about  to  be  tested  in  the  crucible  of  postwar 
readjustment. 

Writing  to  his  son  In  Jantuuy  1861.  Lee 
said:  "As  an  American  citizen.  I  take  great 
pride  In  my  oountry.  her  proeperity.  and 
institutions  "  Later.  In  the  years  following 
the  war,  he  counseled  patience  and  forbear- 
ance among  his  people  of  the  fallen  Conred- 
eracy  and  called  upon  them  to  work  for  the 
future  good  of  the  Nation. 

SXT  AM  KXAICPLX  rOB  THS  ESPUBLIC 

In  showing  the  proper  respect  for  fluly  con- 
stituted authority  an*,  in  conducting  himscir 
as  an  honest  and  sincere  patriot  of  the  land 
In  which  he  lived.  Lee  set  a  high  example 
that  the  people  of  the  Southlanri  have  sought 
faithfully  to  follow  The  record  Is  very  clear 
on  this  point.  In  three  major  wars  which 
our  country  has  fought  since  1800  to  preserve 
Its  nstlonal  Integrity  and  independenea — the 
Spanish -American  War.  World  War  I.  and 
World  War  11— the  largest  number  of  volun- 
teers per  coplU  serving  In  each  of  the  three 
fighting  forces  required  has  come  from  tha 
South. 

And  who  can  deny  that  right  now — in  the 
midst  of  the  most  s«rk>us  Industrial  strife 
and  economic  upbeaval  this  Nation  has  ever 
sean — the  South,  more  than  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  stands  as  a  mighty  bul- 
wark and  anchor  to  our  tossing  ship  of  state. 
In  this  crisU  I  believe  the  South  will  lead  the 
way  toward  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
baaic  problems  which  confrcwt  us. 

This  much  I  say  without  any  fear  of  coc- 
tradictlon :  The  people  of  the  South  know  and 
understand  the  need  (or  keeping  our  oountry 
militarily  strong  They  will  fight  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  armed  force  equal  in  slae 
and  quality  to  the  position  we  occupy  among 
the  natlona  of  the  world. 

If  pursuing  such  a  policy.  In  order  to 
Insure  our  ocntlnued  existence  aa  a  free 
and  Indepandant  Nation,  requires  some  sac- 
rlAos  and  tooonvenlence.  I  am  sure  that  the 
grasdaona.  great-grandaons.  and  great-great- 
grandsons  or  granddaughters,  great-grand- 
daughters, and  great-grcat-granddatightfrs 
of  our  Southern  Confederacy  will  not  eom- 
pbdn  or  whimper  beeauae  to  them,  like  thalr 
forabaara.  liberty  la  alwaya  worth  the  price 
of  personal  aacrlltee  and  moonvcnienoc. 

ma  roLfiLi.icnrr  or  uVa  btoh  bopvb 

The  courageous  and  sacriflclal  devotion  to 
duty  shown  by  our  young  men  and  women 
iu  the  war  ju£t  won  establlebes  In  my  mind 
tha  solid  and  unshakable  conviction  that 
were  Robert  B.  Lee  alive  today  to  behold 
their  brave  deeds  he  would  be  manifestly 
proud.  Tea:  we  have  just  achieved  victory 
In  a  war  which  was  fought  to  preserve  the 
Independence  of  our  Republic  and.  further, 
if  the  rea8<.)ns  mav  be  tclven  In  Lees  own 
matchless  words,  because  "we  had  sacred 
principles  to  maintain  and  rights  to  defend, 
for  which  we  were  duty  bound  to  do  our 
best,  even  U  we  pcrtshad  in  tba  andcavor." 

Thus,  we  are  able  to  meat  beneath  the 
sUtue  of  Ue  today  ttrm  In  the  belief  that 
this  memorial  to  him  stands  now  In  the 
Capitol  of  a  Nation  which  has  fulfilled  his 
high  hopes  and  expectations.  Let  It  be  our 
prayer  that  aa  our  Uvea  run  their  eoursas 
and.  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  wa  come 
here  for  the  last  time  to  pay  our  reapects. 
Individually  or  coUecUvely.  to  this  immortal 
character  that  we  may  appear  before  him 
secure  In  the  knowledge  that  the  ouuuuy 
which  honors  him  has  remained  true  to  the 
high  ideals  and  purposes  he  set  for  it.  And 
finally,  let  it  be  cur  further  prayer  that 
this  Nation,  perhaps  the  meet  powerful  and 
Influential  nation  In  the  world  today,  our 
Republic,  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
ever  remain  true  to  the  high  Ideals  and 
purposes  Robert  E.  Lee  set  fcr  it. 
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Lack  of  Democracy  m  tKe  Armed  Forces 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILI.ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  sore  spots  In  our  country  today  Is 
the  resentment  of  the  enlisted  man 
against  the  special  privileges  granted 
officers.  This  feeling  has  been  intensi- 
fied since  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  I 
think  most  of  the  complaints  are  Justi- 
fied. 

One  definite  action  which  the  House 
could  take  promptly  would  be  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  4051.  which  would  give 
terminal  leave  pay  to  enlisted  men  on 
tint  laflM  t>asis  that  it  U  now  received 
by  oflteers. 

To  bring  this  entire  question  of  dis- 
crimination clearly  l)efore  tht  Hou.«;e.  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  fron  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  and  an  article  from  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  mlddl-^  Pacific  edition, 
which  comment  fully  on  the  present  un- 
democratic practices  of  our  armed  forces 
and  offer  certain  suggestions  to  clear  up 
present  practices: 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  19, 
19161 

THX   AKISTOCSATS    IN    nNITORM 

No  one  has  to  listen  very  bard  or  long 
these  days  to  get  an  earful  about  the  lack 
of  democracy  In  the  American  armed  forces. 
And  the  most  vehement,  persistent,  and  uni- 
veraal  complaint  beard  from  the  veterans, 
and  seen  In  the  columns  of  the  service  news- 
papers, is  against  the  officer  caste  system. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  article  on  this  page  Is 
typical  of  this  opinion. 

It  is  not  alone  the  sharp  distinction  In 
matters  of  pay,  authority,  uniform,  and  priv- 
ileges between  enlisted  men  and  commis- 
alonad  oOloars  thnt  leads  to  this  bitter  criu- 
clam:  mora  aapecially  it  is  the  fl.igrant  abuse 
of  prerogatives  and  position  by  some  self- 
important  offloers.  to  which  the  system  lends 
Itself.  No  civilian  without  military  service 
can  fully  comprehend  the  extremes  to  which 
the  discrimination  between  officers  and  men 
can  be  carried,  or  how  offensive  It  can  be- 
come to  men  steeped  In  democratic  tradi- 
tions. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  contention,  of 
course,  thnt  an  effective  military  organiza- 
tion can  be  wholly  democratic  In  the  ordi- 
nary civilian  sense.  Military  effectiveness 
must  be  based  on  Instant  and  unquestioning 
obedience  to  orders.  There  muFt  be  respect 
for  authority,  even  where  there  may  be  no 
real  respect  for  the  individual  exercising 
that  viUthorlty. 

But  none  of  these  necessities  can  Justify 
the  nflleer  caste  system  which  has  Its  roots 
In  the  Eh.arp  claas  distinction  of  the  Old 
World.  Brave  American  officers  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  who  slept  In  the  same  foxholes, 
ate  the  same  food,  shared  the  same  danpers 
and  deprlvptlons,  and  flew  the  same  missions 
with  nonccms  and  privates,  earned  the  undy- 
ing respect  of  the  men  they  served  with  and 
yet  sacriflceit  not  one  iota  of  their  authority 
or  prcstif:e. 

It  would  seena  difficult,  then,  to  uphold  the 
military  necessity  for  dividing  our  armed 
forces  Into  two  castes  who  shall  wear  different 
fabrics,  sit  in  different  sections  of  a  theater, 
eat  and  drluk  apart,  and  generally  keep  aloof 
from  each  other  except  in  line  of  duty.  There 
why  the  officer  caste  sys- 
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tem  ou^ht  to  be  drastically  modified,  If  not 
abolished. 

The  moderate  supgestlon  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  move  in  this  dlrecUon  by  eradicat- 
ing, as  rapidly  as  at  all  feasible,  the  offensive 
distinctions  between  officers,  es  a  class,  and 
enlisted  men,  Is  most  timely.  For  some  time 
at  least,  the  armed  services  will  need  stand- 
ing forces  far  In  excess  of  anything  that 
America  has  known  in  peaeattme.  There  la 
every  indication  that  manpower  in  these 
standing  forces  will  soon  have  to  be  main- 
tained by  voluntary  enlistments,  quite  apart 
from  any  compulsory  training  devoted  en- 
tirely to  maintaining  a  civilian  reserve  for 
unseen  emergencies.  To  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  young  Amartcans  to  enlist.  mUl- 
tary  service  must  be  made  as  attractive  and 
democratic  as  can  be. 

(Prom  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  middle  Pacific 
edition) 

ova  UMiMEMOcaATic  naariNa  poaces — kklistcb 

MKM  ta  Lcmaa  to  akmt  Mzwsparra  "cxxpb" 

aoaufsT     CASTS      srsrua     which     aixowa 

araciAL  paivuacEs.  to  orncaaa 

Tba  conasnsua  of  GI.  swabbie,  and  gyrene 
is  that  tha  armed  forces  o€  democratic  Amo-l- 
ca  are  undemocratic;  that  the  Army  and  Navy 
treat  enlisted  men  aa  second-class  cltlaens: 
that  KM  are  subjected  to  humiliation  and 
frustration  from  the  very  sources  from  which 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  support,  encour- 
agement and  inspiration. 

As  a  result,  SU  are  returning  from  World 
War  n  hating  and  detesting  military  life. 
Very  few  who  have  served  in  the  Army  or 
Navy  or  who  know  what  is  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  enlisted  servicemen  can  doubt  this. 

Por  the  future  of  our  national  security  as 
well  as  the  morale  and  efficiency  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  It  is  important  to  know  why  this 
feeling  is  so  widely  prevalent.  It  is  even 
more  Important  to  do  something  about  it. 

Most  EM  complaints  arc  concerned  exclu- 
sively with  officer  privileges  and  behavior 
during  off-duty  hours  and  not  in  line  at  duty. 
A  review  of  the  letters  to  the  editor  colunm 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  shows  the  following 
to  be  the  osflcer  prlvUeges  that  gripe  the 
men  most: 

1.  A  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  supply  of 
liquor,  especially  in  forward  areas. 

2.  More  adequate  and  attractive  recrea- 
tional facilities,  such  as  clubs,  beaches,  and 
best  seats  in  theaters. 

3.  Regulations  which  prohibit  FM  but  per- 
mit officers  to  date  nurses  and  Red  Cross 
girls. 

4.  Permanent  all-hour  passes  granted  all 
officers  but  to  few  EM. 

5.  Near  monopoly  by  offlcers  of  Oovemment 
vehicles  available  for  recreational  purpoaaa. 

Far  more  significant  than  any  single  gri^w, 
or  all  of  thrm  put  tagetber,  is  the  resulting 
widespread  bitterness,  resentment,  frustra- 
tion, inferiority,  and  hopelessness  so  nuuiy 
EM  feel.  The  whole  thing  adds  up  to  a  de- 
plorably unhealthy  stave  of  mind.  It  Is  dra- 
matically typified  by  that  most  rankling  of 
all  signs,  "Officers'  country,"  found  on  Navy 
ships  and  installations,  and  Its  Army  coun- 
terpart. "Off  limits  to  EM." 

The  solution  to  the  "off-duty  privileges" 
problem  shouldn't  be  diihcult  to  work  out. 
All  that  is  necessary  Is  to  treat  oOlcerB  and 
EM  alike  after  working  hours.  This  would  be 
democratic  and  in  accord  with  civilian 
practices. 

But  the  mass  bitterness  of  World  War 
II's  lO.OOO.OCO  enlisted  men  lies  deeper.  To 
root  out  all  that  Is  bad  in  the  caste  system 
demands  a  reexamination  of  the  whole  set- 
up. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  has  listened  to  thou- 
sands of  its  readers  and  thought  about  the 
problem  at  great  length,  and  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  the  fault  lies  in  the  division 
within  the  services  connoted  by  the  words 
"enlisted"  and  "commissioned." 


Why  should  this  divMon  exist?  Why 
chooldnt  there  be  a  steady  progression  from 
private  to  corporal  to  the  various  levels  of 
sargeaot  to  lieutenant  to  captain  to  field 
grade  oOloers.  and  so  on.  to  a  flve-«tj>r  gen- 
eral? And  similarly  from  a  aeaman  to  an 
admiral  of  the  fleet? 

Pay.  responsibility,  authority,  and  prectlge 
would  be  graded  upward  Just  as  they  are 
now  But  the  other  aspects  of  Army  and 
Navy  life— the  ones  which  cause  the  gripes 
and  bitterness,  which  make  It  virtually  Im- 
poaslble  for  a  master  sergeant  or  a  chief 
petty  officer  to  deal  vdth  a  aecond  lieutenant 
or  ensign  on  a  basis  of  mutual  respect  and 
friendliness — should  be  leveled  out  and  ap- 
plied to  all  perv  nnel  alike 

This,  of  course,  means  much  more  than 
equftlirlng  off-duty  recreational  prlvllefw. 
Specifically.  It  mefins  equal  treatment  for 
all  personnel  in  regard  to  such  matters  as: 

1.  Clothing  Issue,  except  for  insignia. 

S.  Rations  and  messing  facilities.  Tliaaa 
two  points  mean  that  all  perarmnel  would 
receive  free  clothing  issue  and  rntlons.  equal 
In  both  quality  and  quantity. 

3.  Leaves,  furloughs,  discharge  MneAis,  da- 
perwlency  ellotmenta,  and  such  things. 

4.  Military  Justice.  At  present,  only  oS- 
cers  sit  In  Judgment  Instead  of  qualified  men 
drawn  from  all  ranks.  This  results  In  a 
double  standard,  with  more  severe  punish- 
ment for  EM  fp.clng  the  same  charges.  / 

6  Awards  During  past  years,  officers  have 
received  a  disproportionately  large  number 
cf  awards  as  compared  to  FM. 

6  Promotions  and  demotions.  EM  have 
been  •'busted"  frequently:  offloers  rarely. 

All  this,  we  realize,  entails  a  sharp  break 
with  tradition.  But  a  caste  system  inherited 
from  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  and  tha 
eighteenth  century  British  Navy  U  hardly 
appropriate  to  the  United  States 

The  aristocracy-peasantry  relationship 
characteristic  of  our  armed  forces  has  a 
counterpart  nowhere  else  in  American  life. 
It  is  notably  at  odds  with  American  Ideals  at 
equality  and  democracy. 


The  Unknown  Soldier  of  World  War  II 
Has  His  Say 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recced,  I  include  a  copy 
of  a  brief  sermon  entitled  "The  Unknown 
Soldier  of  World  War  II  Ha.s  His  Say.'* 
delivered  Armistice  Day.  November  11, 
1945.  in  the  Covenant- First  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  by  Its  then 
minister,  Albert  Joseph  McCartney, 
D.  D.,  now  director  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
day Evening  Club: 

Late  one  afternoon  1  made  my  annual  pU- 
grimage  to  Arlington  to  keep  my  usual  ren- 
dezvous with  my  friend  of  now  many  vears 
standing — the  Unknown  jfoldler  of  World 
War  I.  Musing  there  with  the  vagrant 
autumn  winds  siching  through  the  naked 
branches  of  the  surrounding  treet  and 
watching  the  sentry  paclug  hi»  rounds,  sil- 
houetted against  the  beautiful  Potomao 
creeping  slowly  slong  in  the  distacoe.  hke 
the  river  of  a  man's  life,  and  beyond  it  tbe 
Capital  City  gray  and  partly  obaciired  by  the 
heavy  autumn  overcast,  the  Unknown  Sol- 
dier,   true    to   his    tryst,   emerged   lium   lin 
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about 


•nd.  atepptsf  •crom  the  inter- 

p«TniMat.  took  his  teat   beside   me 

.  one  of  tbe  pillars  of  the  amphitheater. 

converaec*  together  I  was  telling  blm 

World  War  II  and  discussing  the  prob- 

canfrontlng  the  Allied  Nations  to  their 

It  a  constructive  peace      Suddenly  we 

nterrupted    by   the   Tolce   of   a  soldier 

presence   bad   been   obscured    by   our 
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pi  ten. 

Pa  don  me.  sirs,"  hs  Interrupted.  '*but  1 
couldn't  help  overhearing  your  conversation. 
I  bap  )en  to  be  an  unknown  soldier  of  the 
recen'  war.  and  Im  ke«.  ly  Interested  In 
know  lag  how  things  are  going  and  if  the 
praa|>  icta  for  a  world  order  are  any  better 
than   Lhey  were  after  the  lost  one 

'*81t  down."  I  said,  "and  Join  us.  won  t  you. 
lUeasc?  And  tell  us  something  about  your- 
Ttals  Is  our  mutual  comrade  of  World 
War  :  What  part  of  the  country  did  you 
enlist  from?  And  where  did  yuu  see  action?" 
Wdl.'  he  drawled  In  unraistaksble  Vir- 
ginia accent.  "I  haven't  much  to  tell  about 
I  wss  just  a  tall  gunner  in  a  bomber. 
I  tmd  100  hours  to  my  credit  as  a  pilot  In 
training,  but  got  washed  out  at  the  last.  We 
hMt  aj  wonderful  crew,  for  fortunately  we  had 
kept  together  from  our  last  training 
ktlcti.  We  learned  to  realize  how  each 
safety  in  that  crew  depended  abso- 
upon  his  cc«cern  for  the  safety  of 
other  one  in  the  crew  Our  nilaslons 
around  tbe  licditerranesn  and  off 
Prance.  We  went  down  on  D-day 
I  be  whole  crew  was  loet  Some  of  us 
sashed  aihore;  and  that's  how  I  come 
to  bs  bare.' 

Id  sowapUooaUjr  fcsen  and  mature, 
bbtnywl  anMHtng  understanding  of  what 
the  sar  was  all  about,  for  he  explained  to 
me  tJtat  after  graduating  be  bad  spent  2 
year.  In  postgraduate  work  in  Europe  I 
then  old  him  about  the  progress  of  the  war 
from  D-Day  on  the  final  capitulation  of 
Qann  my.  and  the  later  surrender  of  Japan, 
vltboat  an  invasion  He  was  more  Inter- 
ested, however.  In  what  I  had  to  tell  him 
about  th«  various  peace  conferences,  and 
the  >lan  for  the  new  world  order.  He 
want!  d  to  know  a  great  deal  aboat  th«  men 
who  were  sitting  In  on  those  eonfersness. 

"U;    big  regrst.'*  said  he.  **U  that  we  who 
bavs  pot  returned  will  have  no  say  in  the 
of  the  peace:    and   I  do  wish   that 
y  couid  be  found  by  which  our  feel- 
judgments  and  point  of  view  m:tiht 
get  acroes  to  the  people  who  are 
peace  making  "     He  spoke  with  great 
aad  earnestness.    "Personally  I  have 
?«ry  stroog  feellnga  about  what  ought 
done.     I  think  many  of  our  comrades 
lives    have    been    fortunately    spared 
to  have  more  of  a  say  than  from  what 
me  they  seem  to  be  having.     Not 
of  those  fellows  who  were  so  eagerly 
a  seat  in  a  fax  hole,  or  the  cockpit 
lane,  have  been  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
chairs  at  the  peace  conference     Surely, 
can  be  trusted  and  directed  to  brain 
private  with  the  butt  of  a  Oarand. 
ome  pln-polut  bombing  around  a  great 
I.  we  ought  to  be  capable  of  knock- 
ew  heada  together  with  the  putt  of  our 
>ur    moral    logic.     Some   of    us    went 
Oght   for  something   we   considered 
while,  and  because  of  our  wide  educa- 
v^r-rnew  what  we  were  fighting  lor     But 
an  to  get  a  bit  screwy  when  we  found 
I  f^  doing  nothing  but  destroying.    And 
t  lat  the  sands  of  war  were  rxinnlng  out. 
I  ttle  prospect  of  having  anything  to  say 
the  constructive  side  of  things,  we  feel 
dut.     We  not  only  have  fought,  but  we 
bought,  and   we  have  felt,   and   now 
oMr  usefulness  as  destroyers  Is  over,  and 
of  knocking  things  to  pieces  le  done^ 
frtastratcd  as  ve  watch  older  men  with 
portfo  tee  grabMng  all  tbe  stats  at  the  table— 
a  ho  have  not  aeCual^  seneed  what  war 
means      It  Is  w  who  have  crouched 
:rawlug    stomachs    In    fox    holes    or 


cringed  before  plexiglass,  m  we  watched  the 
flsck  cocnlng  up  at  us,  who  can  ftilly  know 
what  peace  Is.  We  feel  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  frustratton,  of  being  cut  off.  of  never 
having  a  hand  In  what  is  to  be  done  snd 
declded.- 

At  that  I  interrupted  him  to  say  that  I 
appreciated  hts  point  of  view,  snd  that  to  a 
certain  extent  te  was  right,  but  In  the  last 
analysis  he  and  hu  comrades  must  trust  the 
older  men  who  will  do  the  peacemaking,  and 
who  will  have  the  futtire  In  their  hands,  with 
their  fountain  pens. 

"I  do  not  mean,  of  course, '  he  said,  "that 
the  peace  tabic  sho\ild  be  crowded  by  boys 
In  their  early  twenties;  but  there  shotild  be 
some  proTlston  for  younger  men.  thinking 
young  nen.  who  have  felt  the  danger  side  of 
war.  and  the  great  good  society  such  ss  ve 
have  fflt  In  the  cooiradeship  of  a  squadron." 
At  this  point  he  began  to  speak  as  though 
he  hlmwlf  wan  one  of  the  demoblll/ed  re- 
turning soldten.  "Certainly  our  voice  ought 
to  be  heard  in  the  peace  recommendations 
and  strategies.  It's  our  generation  of  young 
men  who  have  been  decimated,  and  many  of 
us  went  into  this  bu-^tnees  volunUrlly.  with 
the  vague  Idea  thst  we  would  have  a  voice 
In  what  happened  afterwards.  I  know  thst 
none  of  my  comrades  will  have  a  chance  to 
pound  the  Uble  at  some  Versailles  or  tui 
Francisco  Conference:  but  I  certainly  would 
like  to  have  the  satuf action  of  knowing 
that  our  pvirposes  and  Ideals,  and  If  I  may 
say  It  humbly,  our  sacrifices,  will  not  alto- 
gether be  lost  sight  of  In  the  snarllnn  and 
quarreling  confusion  of  the  older  peace- 
makers. We  cotiJd  tell  them  so  much,  for 
we  who  have  come  through  thU  hell  have 
learned  ao  much  more  about  what  peace 
means,  and  many  times  have  listed  in  our 
minds  the  elemental  things  that  moke  for 
peace,  as  we  have  made  a  bomb  run  throtigh 
the  flack.  But  now  we  are  voiceless  •  •  •" 
■  Well."  he  continued,  after  a  silence,  "we've 
done  our  bit.  and  we're  through  It  is  up 
to  you  who  stirvlve  us  to  remember  us  and 
what  we  wanted  to  accomplish.  Por  Ood  s 
sake,  don't  let  us  down  st  the  peace  con- 
ference: but  psuae  with  pen  In  hand,  and 
take  my  comrades  the  world  over  Into  sc- 
coi;nt  before  you  put  four  names  to  any 
peace  document.  RemeaBtar  as.  That  is  all 
we  can  aak  of  you  now. 

"We  belong  to  a  great  eoaasadariUp  on  the 
other  aide,  snd  we  would  like  to  rest  In  the 
confidence  that  it  Is  not  broken  on  this  side, 
and  that  we  have  kept  the  faith." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  snd  the  three  of 
us  Instinctively  arose  and  without  a  word 
saluted,  and  the  two  Unknown  8,  Idlers,  arm 
in  arm.  vanished  down  the  steps  m  the  gath- 
ering dusk,  and  disappeared  mto  the  marble 
hooM  from  whence  they  had  so  recently 
emerged,  leaving  me  to  gaxe  thoughtfully 
upon  the  Inscription,  "Here  rests  In  honcrfd 
glory  an  American  soldier  known  but  to  Ood." 

(NoTX.— The  substance  and  wording  of  the 
"UnXnown  Soldier"  conversation  is  taken  M- 
awt  verbatim  from  a  letter  written  by  Lt. 
Bnjainln  McCartney  6  days  before  he  tock 
off  on  hU  last  mission  snd  addressed  to  his 
copilot,  who  was  then  in  this  country.  The 
letter  wss  found  a  year  after  hts  death  some- 
where in  Germany  as  the  squadron  had  left 
the  base  In  Corsica  and  moved  to  Germany 
and  was- forwarded  to  his  home.) 


The  Red  Dean 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


RaooRS,  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Detroit  Times  of  January  13. 
1946: 

THX  SEO  CXAN 

The  Very  Reverend  Hewlett  Johnson, 
Britain's  Dean  of  Canterbury — often  snd  ap- 
propruitely  called  the  "Red  denn  "  of  Britain 
because  of  his  communistic  views — has  given 
the  American  people  something  new  to  con- 
sider in  ctinnection  with  the  impending  Brit- 
ish loan. 

Speaking  st  a  Communist  rally  In  Loudon 
he  said   that   in   everything   except   religion 
the  United  States  is   100  years  behind   the 
rest  of  the  world — snd  that  In  religion  It  it 
150   years   behind. 

This  seems  to  come  with  poor  grace  and 
In  bad  taste  from  one  of  the  most  highly 
placed  spiritual  advisers  of  a  nation  so  re 
cently  ssved — not  merely  once,  but  twice— 
from  disintegration  and  destruction  In  war 
by  timely  and  decisive   American   intervrn 


Bowevcr.  let  us  Uke  the  "Red  dean"  at  his 


If  America  la  so  far  behind  the  r^X  of  the 
world  In  culture  and  education  and  all  tlte 
mental  and  spiritual  refinements  and  espe- 
clslly  in  religion,  stuely  America  should  do 
something  sbcut  It. 

We  should  devote  all  of  our  energise  ana 
resotirces  to  the  alleviation  of  this  sad  con- 
dition 

Of  course.  If  we  do  this,  we  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  divert  our  resources  Int*  loans 
or  glXU  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  as 
we  have  so  often  done  In  the  past  and  as 
ws  are  now  contemplating  doing  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Britain. 

In  fact,  the  very  first  segment  of  our  re- 
sources we  should  devote  to  our  own  re- 
habilitation should  be  the  ^4.400000000  we 
have  been  considering  loaning  to  Britain. 

If  we  are  100  years  behind  Britain  In  all 
things  but  religion  and  150  years  behind  her 
In  that— as  Britain's  Red  dean  frankly  thinks 
and  bluntly  says — surely  our  need  of  the 
money  U  greater  than  the  need  of  Britain 

By  ail  means  therefore,  let  us  keep  it— 
since  we  are  advised  by  so  eminent  an  au- 
thority that  we  bavi    so  great  s  need  lor  It 

Ahd  if  we  must  spend  the  money,  let  as 
spend  It  for  the  enlightment  of  our  pea|ite 
and  to  lift  from  them  the  veil  of  darkness 
whl^  denies  to  ihem  the  higher  and  finer 
conditions  of  life  to  which  those  so  far  ahead 
of  us  ha^e  attained 

Let  us  no  longer  disperse  and  dlsslpnte  our 
resources — of  which  we  are  so  unaccountably 
in  such  abundant  possession- -In  profilgacy 
abrortd  at  least  until  we  have  bettered  oui 
condition  In  sufllctent  degree  that  Brllsln 
can  accept  our  largess  as  from  an  equal. 


The  Road  to  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUS5  OP  RKPRtSENTATTVES 

Monday  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RicoRD.  I  Include  the  following  radio 
address  of  Hon  Josiph  W  Martiw  Jr.. 
Republican  leader  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, over  the  affiliated  stations 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on  Fri- 
daj  evening,  January  18.  1946: 


.  neertji  to  tell  you  that  the  admlnls- 
traUoo  of  our  national  affairs  is  lost  In  con- 
fusion.  We  all  know  America  bas  been 
divided  Into  factions 
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^at  Is  one  condition  the  White  Hotise 
carmot  blame  on  the  American  people. 

It  Is  the  fault  of  administration  leadership. 

It  Is  a  failure  of  the  men  In  responsible 
positions  It  Is  the  fnilure  of  s  party — of  an 
administration -an  administration  built  up 
on  the  Idea  you  cnn  get  people  to  work  to- 
gether under  policies  which  set  them  against 
each  other 

You  are  worrying  about  your  renponslblll- 
tles — snd  your  future.  In  face  ot  all  this  ter- 
rible uncertainty  and  confusion  Everyone 
Is  worried — employers,  factory  workers,  reu- 
nions teachers  farmers,  housewives,  veterans. 
Even  little  children  are  worried  Amid  talk 
of  violence,  and  wsr,  snd  dissension,  even 
they  hsve  been  brought  under  the  Influence 
of  s  momtrotis  fear  that  has  gripped  this 
whole  Nation 

Pear  and  concern  cover  the  country. 

That's  s  Strang*  matloaal  reaction  for  the 
deeoendants  of  plonaers  whoae  courage  was 
the  foundation  of  this  country,  tor  s  people 
who.  at  the  end  of  this  war.  were  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  world-wide  influence  and  whose 
prospects  for  the  future  were  s  shining  ex- 
ample to  all  humanity  That's  a  very  strange 
reaction  for  a  people  who  In  three  short  years 
out-produced  and  out-fought  the  Germans 
who  bad  prepared  for  12  years,  the  Italians 
who  had  prepared  (or  20  years,  and  the  Japa- 
nese who  had  prepared  for  40  years. 

How  can  such  a  preposterous  situation  corns 
atxiut? 

It  oames  from  the  failure  of  administra- 
tion leadership — of  leaders  who  cannot  get 
us  going,  because  they  do  not  agree  on  where 
to  go. 

You  and  1  know  that  unless  those  In  politi- 
cal control  of  this  Nation  can  get  together 
un  soms  common  ground,  then  the  whole 
fabric  of  society  will  tear  apart. 

That  Is  exactly  why  the  Republican  mem- 
bership of  the  House  and  the  Senate  went 
to  work  last  fall  to  develop  a  set  of  prinrlples 
on  which  we  could  all  agree,  without  trying 
to  write  In  specific  details,  which  naturaUy 
follow  the  determination  of  principles. 

Now  principles  are  mighty  Important 
things  You  can't  have  leadership  without 
them  Tou  caimot  have  constructive  action 
without  them  If  your  principles  are  wrong 
your  actions  wtU  be  wrong  If  you  have  no 
principles  at  all — the  result  can  be  only  the 
kind  of  confusion  we  now  bpc  all  about  us 

We  Republicans  In  the  House  and  Senate, 
said,  "Let  us  try  to  apply  common  sense  to 
these  problems  Let  us  recognlee  there  are 
fanners  in  America  and  they  have  a  right 
to  get  along.  There  are  working  men  and 
women  In  America  and  they  have  a  right 
to  get  along  There  are  white-collar  workers 
In  America  and  they  have  a  right  to  get 
along.  Let  us  recognize  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  management — and  a  highly  skilled 
calling  It  Is — and  managers  have  a  right  to 
live.  Let  a^  admit  there's  such  a  thing  as 
the  general  public  and  the  general  public 
has  a  right  to  be  served.  Let  us  admit  the 
United  States  Is  a  part  of  the  world  and  has 
to  get  along  in  It  somehow.  And  finally,  let 
\u  come  right  out  and  recognize  that  there 
are  some  things  that  are  right,  some  things 
that  are  wrong,  and  there  Is  such  a  force  as 
moral  princl^e." 

We  Republicans  agreed  on  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples which  apply  to  aU  the  important  ques- 
tions facing  this  generation  of  Americans. 
We  know  where  we  stand. 

Now  we  have  a  basis  on  which  to  build 
constructive  action  for  the  future  That  Is 
the  road  to^  hope.  Election  of  a  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
In  the  Senate  In  1946  wUl  mean  that  after 
some  14  years  you  can  expect  a  Congress 
capable  of  reaching  common-sense  agree- 
ments on  the  solution  of  national  prob- 
lems— a  Congress  capable  of  legislating  In 
behalf  of  all  the  people  In  the  United  States — 
the  guaranty  that  each  Individual  American 
citlren,  whether  he  Is  a  farmer,  a  factory 
worker,  a  stockholder,  a  manager,  or  a  white- 
collar  worker,  will  get  a  fair  break  under  the 


law.  After  14  years  you  will  no  longer  see 
the  spectacle  of  a  Democratic  President  lam- 
basting a  Democratic  Senate  and  a  Demo- 
cratic House  for  falling  to  Jump  through 
legislative  hoops  at  his  command. 

Now.  here  are  some  of  the  things  we  be- 
lieve In: 

We  support  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion for  International  peace.  We  look  with 
particular  hope  to  the  General  Assembly  as 
the  town  meeting  of  the  world  wherein  the 
organized  conscience  of  mankind  sh&U  find 
effective  expression  In  behalf  of  peace  with 
Justice, 

We  support  the  Indispensable  Inter -Ameri- 
can systDxn  as  a  regional  part  of  the  interna- 
tional organization. 

We  will  engage  in  essential  international 
relief  as  a  humanitarian  obligation  and  to 
prevent  chaos  throtigh  misery.  We  demand 
sound  management  and  protection  again&t 
exploitatlu.1  in  this  connection.  We  will  as- 
sist other  nations  to  rehabilitate  themselves 
under  arrangements  consUitent  with  intelli- 
gent American  self-interest  and  over-all 
limitations  that  shall  not  Jeopardize  our  own 
economic  recovery  and  stability. 

We  believe  In  fulfilling  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible degree  our  war  pledges  to  small  nations 
that  they  shall  have  the  right  to  chouse  the 
form  of  government  tiuder  which  they  will 
live  and  that  sovereign  rights  and  self-gov- 
ernment shaU  be  restored  to  those  who  have 
been  forcibly  deprived  of  them.  We  con- 
demn any  desertion  of  these  principles. 

We  advocate  ultimate  international  agree- 
ments to  stabilize  military  establishments. 
We  demand  open  diplomacy,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  free  communication  throughout 
the  world. 

We  consider  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
strong,  solvent,  free  America  Is  the  basis  of 
our  greatest  contribution  to  world  order 

Those  are  our  principles  In  dealing  with 
foreign  affairs.  Now  you  will  realize  why  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  feel 
very  concerned  at>out  the  actions  of  the  State 
Department  and  Secretary  Byrnes.  We  are 
opposed  to  any  betrayal  of  the  small  nations 
of  the  world  in  the  making  of  the  peace  We 
believe,  and  I  repeat,  In  fulfilling  our  war 
pledges  to  the  small  nations  that  they  shaU 
have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  will  live.  There  is 
language  that  is  clear  to  the  Poles.  Clear 
to  the  Yugoslavs.  Clear  to  all  the  other  peo- 
ples of  the  world  who  now  suffer  oppression. 

We  reject  great-power  domination  of  the 
world.  We  hold  that  world  peace  does  not 
require  us  to' endorse  alien  doctrines  or  to 
abandon  efforts  to  seek  Justice  for  the  weaker 
peoples  of  the  world.  When  we  saw  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  disregarded  the 
guarsntlei  ve  gave  pmall  peoples  In  the 
Atlantic  Chaiter,  we  were  pravely  concerned. 
We  gave  our  word,  our  men.  our  money,  be- 
cause those  peonies  were  promised  freedom. 
Our  action  built  up  for  America  a  huge 
repervolr  of  good  will  all  over  the  world, 
greater  than  any  Aatlon  has  ever  enjoyed  in 
history.  It  wiis  the  kind  of  good  will  on 
which  you  could  establish  real  understand- 
ing and  cooperation  between  nations.  It  was 
the  kind  of  good  will  that  would  mean  suc- 
cess of  our  efforts  to  outlaw  war.  We  feel 
that  If  we  are  going  to  avoid  war,  the  nations 
of  the  world  miist  subscribe  to  a  higher  rule 
of  law  above  and  beyond  the  selfish  desire 
of  any  ruthless  nation  to  plunder  the  wealth 
and  to  enslave  the  people  of  another. 

But  how  are  you  going  to  establish  such  a 
higher  principle  tinless  you  observe  the  first 
fundamental  rule  of  good  faith.  Who  likes 
a  man  or  a  nation  which  will  disregard  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  a  contract — In  this 
case  a  blocd  contract.  We  must  restore  con- 
fidence between  all  peoples  of  the  *orld. 
Global  peace  will  never  be  achieved  by  com- 
pulsion. It  must  be  gained  throtigh  confi- 
dence and  fair  dealing. 

We  still  must  malnUin  our  defense.  We 
stand  for  a  well-trained  and  fully  equipped 


Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  adequate  to  meet 
any  emergency  under  future  conditions  of 
warfare.  It  must  be  supported  by  the  most 
scientific  research,  a  strong  Industrial  sys- 
tem, aiul  adeqtiate  rc-terves  cf  tralne.^  men 
with  the  best  weapons  and  equipment. 

We  want  a  strong  scientific  army.  We  want 
tb  best  kind  of  national  defense.  This  re- 
quires a  strong  industrial  system  and  a  tml- 
fied  people.  Before  we  can  have  either  a 
strong  national  defense  or  a  sound  foreign 
policy  we  must  begin  to  clear  up  oiu  problems 
at  home. 

The  common -sense  approach  Is  to  reoog- 
nl::e  facts  for  what  they  are,  and  face  prob- 
lems together  In  a  spirit  ol  cooperation. 
When  we  cooperate  we  can  work  out  soiuuoiis 
beneficial  to  til.  We  must  stop  playing  one 
group  off  against  another  to  the  deutment  of 
all 

We  all  know  government  alone  cannot  feed 
the  people,  nor  employ  them,  nor  make  the 
profits  from  which  new  enterprises  and  new 
Jobs  are  bol-n.  Qovarnments  ate  set  up  by 
the  people.  The  people  are  not  the  pawiu 
of  government.  In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  create  any  wealth,  ant  it. 
therefore,  cannot  feed  you.  It  has  to  take 
Ecmethlng  away  from  you  first  and  then  gfve 
some  of  It  back  to  you  in  another  form.  But 
government  can  help  Its  people  to  prosperity 
by  lightening  the  btirdens  ol  debt  and  taxes, 
laying  down  the  rules  of  fair  play,  and  pro- 
tecting those  whose  own  strength  arnl  re- 
sources are  not  sufficient  to  protect  them- 
selves. 

We  believe  cquailty  of  opportunity  should 
be  avaUable  to  all,  regardjess  of  race,  creed. 
or  beginnings.  Every  Individtial  should  be 
afforded  an  opportimlty  to  prosper  according 
to  his  talents,  his  abilities,  snd  his  diligence, 
sublect  onlv  to  a  like  rij^ht  for  his  neighbor. 
We  condemn  the  political  tactics  which 
have  resulted  in  class  consciousness  and 
strife.  We  oppose  those  who  would  destroy 
tis  through  the  continuation  of  such  strife 
and  struggle. 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  in  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize  and  bargain  coUeotively  with 
employers  as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  com- 
petitive enteiprlse. 

Por  that  purpose  we  believe  that  govern- 
mental decision  must  not  be  substituted  (or 
free  agreement,  but  governmental  machinery 
to  promote  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
should  be  imoroved. 

Free  collective  bargaining  and  contracts 
resulting  therefrom  must  not  be  ntilllfied  or 
destroyed  by  resort  on  either  side  to  willful 
violence  or  unlawful  destruction  of  property. 
Boiled  down,  the  essence  of  our  whole 
scheme  of  life  In  America  Is  a  three-way 
partnership  between  money,  management, 
and  labor.  You  need  money  to  start  and  to 
operate  a  business.  You  need  management 
to  make  it  function  and  to  sell  Its  products. 
You  need  labor  to  produce  the  goods. 

There  Is  another  system.  You  don't  use 
money  to  start  a  business  under  that  sys- 
tem. You  use  Government  power.  The 
Government  says,  "Set  up  these  machines 
here  and  go  to  work  producing  You  will  be 
paid  what  we  think  you  ought  to  have.  Yen 
stick  at  your  Job,  whether  you  like  it  or 
not.  You  stay  right  there  There  wUl  be 
no  labor  union,  either,  because  the  Govern- 
ment wants  to  hear  no  complaints." 

Money  is  not  needed  to  start  a  business 
that  way.    All  you  need  is  forced  labor. 

Well,  we  do  not  believe  in  that.  No  Amer- 
ican does. 

We  believe  in  the  competitive  system. 
Under  the  competitive  system  people  can 
look  to  profit,  Improvement,  and  advance- 
ment. That  Is  why  they  can  put  their  heart* 
Into  their  Jobs.  That  Is  why  they  are  at- 
Money,  too,  has  to  be  at- 
Management  has  to  be  at- 
In  addition  they  all  have 
That  is  why,  Republicaxis 
Government  extravagance 
and  high  taxes  and  Interference  Ijy  Oovem- 
ment  for  political  reasons  with   the  plans 
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tracted  to  work, 
tr acted  to  work, 
tracted  to  work, 
to  work  together, 
are    opposed    to 
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•nd  the  coDdltlons  tinder  which  th«  co- 
oper ttlon  of  money,  manageineiit.  and  labor 
to  p  aclble.  RMponslbllltj  and  mtaerlty. 
MUieftty  at  ward  and  contract,  mutual  tol> 
and  hon«ct  effort  by  each  side  to 
the  right*  acd  needs  of  the 
and  by  both  to  consider  the  rlghu 
of  t^e  whole  people — these  are  the  eaeen- 

of    Industrial    peace,    production 
prosperity.    That   is   why   we're  against  tte 
Ot  tetar.  tbf»  matfermtntn^  of  man- 
itlon  of  money. 
tb«  —me  token  we  are  afatnst  any 
of  power  toy  money,  nuuiatement.  or 
Uboi. 

Wi   want  more  people  to  have  more  nxmey. 
We  t|ant  that  money  to  buy  more  of  the  good 
of  life      We  want  to  ?!»«  yuu  an  ei- 
economy.    an    expanding    hope,    a 
atroilg  nation,  a  united  nation. 

11  e  restoration  of  this  Nation  of  ours  to 
heal  ii  and  ngor  in  an  era  of  good  win  must 
be  bpaed  on  recognition  of  the  common  wcl- 
The  Intereeu  of  all  men  and  all 
and  all  children  are  bound  up  in  and 
be  separated  from  the  restoration  of 
honesty,  courage,  and  principle,  not 
In  the  conduct  of  our  Government  but 
In  tbe  conduct  of  all  our  national.  Intema- 
tlon  a.  and  even  personal  relationships.  We 
musji  discard  that  kind  of  thin*:in^  which 
tear  a  whole  nation  apart  in  class  or 
rivalries  and  hatreds:  ti-.e  kind  of 
thinking  which  makes  deceit  nnd  evasion 
a  pcl.cy  of  Kovernment;  we  must  avoid  the 
Imn-ural  and  irreligious  standard  of  ezpedl- 
encjj.  which  betrays  the  best  instincts  of 
This  Nation  has  grown  great  be- 
lts people  have  been  great  Our  na- 
character  has  been  great  because  our 
pkUoaophy  of  government  was  great. 
;tlCB  turn  achlevri  N»<'at;se  our  people 
achieve. 

Tl  e  conscience  of  the  people  must  be  reta- 
stau  d  as  the  conselenee  of  t^e  Government, 
must  raise  again  as  nur  Ideals  those 
prtnjipies  which  supported  ihe  Declaration 
ot  Independence,  and  out  of  which  our  Con- 
ami  tton  had  Its  birth. 

T<  lu  and  I  know  thsr  the  only  wuy  a  nation 
make  a  shining  mark  tn  history  Is  to 
be  tiue  to  its  own  greatness.  The  leadership 
of  tlie  Dnlted  States  mu«t  be  ss  great  as  the 
peofle  of  the  Dnlted  States,  and  you.  my 
ds.  are  the  only  onef  who  can  make  it  bol 
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First  in  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or   ILUNOIS 

THE  HOU3X  OP  Rn'HESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Janitaiy  21.  1946 

CHURCH.      Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarics  In  the  Ric- 

include  the  fcUcwing  editorial  from 

Chicago  Sunis-  Tribune  of  January 
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ris.vT  IN  waa 
hln  the  last  werk  there  have  been  two 
live  tributes  to  ihe  patriotism  of  Chi- 
ef  nilnon.   and   of   the  Middle  West, 
var  finance  committee  has  announced 
Illinois   was   first    among    large   quota 
I  tn  the  sale  of  B  tx>nds  dtulng  the  Vlc- 
xwn  drive.     Sales  totaling  •163.687.000 
13  percent  of  quoU.     Another  Middle 
State.  Michigan,  was  third   in  the 
ranking. 
John  Sleaak.  on  the  eve  of  his  retire- 
as  chief  of  the  Chicago  ordnance  dls- 
cumprlslng  eight  States  of  the  Middle 
called  attention  to  an  even  more  gratl- 
performance  by  this  area.     In  the  di- 


rect supply  of  war  material  the  Chicago  ord- 
nance district  produced  during  the  war  more 
than  tS .300.000.000  of  ordnanre — more  than 
20  percent  of  all  that  was  produced  in  the 
Nation.  Of  this,  northern  lUlnols  and  In- 
diana alone  produced  $3,400  000 .000  worth 

the  ordance  Items  which  fli-'wed  to 
armies  at  the  front  from  the  Chi- 
cago dlltnet  were  19.178  tanks  and  gun  motor 
carriages.  237.539  trucks.  237.151 .000  shells 
up  to  00  mm  .  33  408.000  ahells  of  105  mm. 
sod  larger.  33JI6.000  bombs.  64.865  gun 
tubee.  36.a8>  gun  carriages  and  mounu.  638,- 
000  .30  caliber  carbines,  and  3.166^86.000 
machine  gun  bullet  cores.  Output  of  tlMM 
dimensions  would  provide  munitions  for 
great  armies  Chicago  district  production 
was  a  heavy  factor  in  bringing  the  victory. 

Colonel  Slezak  called  this  sccompllshment 
a  production  miracle  and  credited  it  direct- 
\^  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  Middle  West. 
"The  record."  he  said,  "is  the  more  amazing 
when  we  consider  that  before  the  war  started 
the  Middle  West  knew  little  about  making 
war  equipment  "  That  is  true.  There  had 
never  been  mtcrfst  In  this  sector  in  the  prof- 
its to  be  had  from  munitions.  Munitions 
and  wars  are  Inseparable  and  the  Middle  West 
knew  that  war  meant  death,  debt,  and  In- 
calculable disruption  in  the  Nation  and  the 
world  Transitory  profits  exacted  st  such  a 
terrlfle  oflket  did  not  appeal  to  our  indus- 
trialists and  workers — especially  when  the 
gains  were  to  be  derived  from  wars  that  were 
not  America's  concern. 

Because  of  this  dedication  of  middle  west- 
erners to  America's  welfare,  snd  to  America's 
alone,  the  Central  Stages  were  a  favorite  butt 
In  the  prewar  and  early  war  dnvs  A  propa- 
^nda  campatzn.  on'anlred  and  Inspired  by 
eistern  inierventlonists  and  the  New  Deal 
administration,  sneered  at  what  was  called 
Isolationism,  but  which,  then  as  now.  waa 
dedication  to  country  without  reference  to 
the  imperialist  interests  of  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia. 

But  when  the  country  landed  in  the  Jam 
which  the  wer  party  had  so  persistently  and 
cunningly  sought,  it  was  the  Middle  West 
which  responded  wholeheartedly.  This  sec- 
tion supplied  fighting  men  without  peers.  It 
produced  war  materials  In  vast  quantities. 
Again  and  again  Illinois  met  its  war-bond 
quotas  and  led  the  States  in  purchases. 

The  chaos  of  the  world  today;  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  American  foreign  policy:  domestic 
■trMe:  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  held 
agjBlnst  their  will  on  overseas  duty,  the  ren- 
aisnnce  of  Communist  disruption;  the  mort- 
gage on  the  future  in  the  form  of  an  enor- 
mous debt:  and  the  aimless  drifting  of  the 
country — these  are  the  poor  reward  of  middle 
western  patriotism,  which  contributed  so 
greaUy  to  victory  in  a  war  that  middle  west- 
erners dldnt  want. 


Matthew  Fontaine  Maury,  Pioneer  in  the 
Science  of  Nayigation 

.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CASOLUra 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  on  January  20.  1946.  before 
the  Arlington  (Va.)  Chapter  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  at 
a  special  ceremony  in  honor  of  heroes  of 
the  Southern  Confederacy,  presided  over 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Pred; 


MATTHrw  FoirrAnrc  Mathit.  Piohkxb  in  thi 
acnmcs  or  Nsvmatiom 

In  the  Wfer  Between  the  Statca  the  fight- 
ing forces  cf  the  South  were  in  altnoat  everf 
greatly  outatunbered  by  tbe 
at  the  northern  States.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  rcsnurres.  the  same  lack  of  parity 
existed;  the  South  was  gieatly  outweighed 
by  the  North  in  lndu<ulal  capacity  to  wage 
wejr. 

That  our  Southern  Confederacy  accom- 
plished so  much  with  so  little  may  b>;  at- 
tributed to  two  things: 

First,  the  Innnwparable  courage  and  sac- 
rlflcidi  devotion  to  duty  of  the  men  f^liting 
lor  the  cause  of  the  Confedeiacy, 

Second,  the  wealth  of  talent  provided  by 
Southern-born  leaders  in  almubt  every  field 
of  endeavor  who  returned  to  take  up  the 
defence  of  their  native  soil. 

Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  was  one  of  :hose 
leaders. 

AtrTHoamr  on  WATiosTioiff 

At  the  early  age  ol  30.  Maury  establlshad 
himself  as  an  authority  of  international 
fame  on  the  subject  of  navigation  by  pub- 
lishing a  great  scientific  and  technical  man- 
ual »-hich  appeared  under  the  title  of  "A  New 
Theoretical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  Navi- 
gation "  His  later  published  works  in- 
cluded: "Wind  and  Current  Charts  of  the 
North  Atlanti  "  "The  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Seas."  and  "Explanation  and  Sailing  Di- 
rections to  Accompany  the  Wind  and  Current 
Charts."  in  sddltion  to  many  other.*  too 
numerous  to  mention  here. 

We  may  perceive  from  the  titles  cf  bis 
bcKjks  that  in  his  writings  he  undertook  to 
advance  the  art  and  science  of  navigation  by 
providing  a  mure  logical  t>asls  for  Its  cpera- 
tlons.  In  his  research  Into  such  sub]e<;ts  as 
wind  currents.  Maury  helped  point  the  future 
of  navigation  away  from  dependence  on 
guesswork  The  influence  which  Mnury  ex- 
erted in  this  connection  is  reflected  1 1  the 
present-day  high  state  of  perfection  existing 
In  the  art  of  navigation,  not  only  on  th'»  seas 
but  in  the  newer  stage  of  navigation,  tie  air, 
where  pilots  rely  on  the  Indications  of  care- 
fully prepared  data  of  the  type  originated 
by  Maury  and  not  the  smallest  degree  of 
guesswork. 

A  great  number  of  Maury's  books  were 
adopted  as  standard  texts  by  naval  Inttltu- 
tions  throughout  the  world,  including  our 
own  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Aimap- 
olis.  And  incidentally,  if  you  were  to  visit 
the  Naval  Academy  today,  you  would  note 
that  one  of  the  most  impressive  structures 
there  bears  the  name,  "Maury  Hall."  Also 
you  would  most  certainly  learn  that  midship- 
men of  the  Academy  know  s  great  deal  about 
Matthew  Fontame  Maury.  One  ol  the 
Academy's  most  sought  after  honors  la  the 
Maiuy  prize,  awarded  annually 

The  man  we  have  t^en  talking  about  was 
bom  only  a  short  way  down  the  road  from 
here,  at  Fredericksburg.  In  spite  of  sli  his 
distinguished  attainmenu.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Maury  would  object  to  our  thinking  of 
him  as  home  folks,  and  I  propose  to  do  so  In 
my  concluding  remarks. 

■BCOMMENDKO   STCAOINFJIS   Or   rOBPOSX 

From  Maury  8  writings  I  have  fotnd  a 
message  which  he  left  for  hU  home  fclks.  a 
naeaeage  which,  upon  this  occasion  to  aonor 
his  memory,  1  recommend  to  you  as  stiongly 
as  his  scletitlflc  writings  sre  recomm;nded 
to  navigators  everywhere  In  this  home- 
folks  message  to  a  cousin  Maury  said: 

"I  don't  tliink  that  so  much  depends  upon 
Intellect  as  is  generally  supposed,  but  indus- 
try and  steadiness  of  purpose — they  aie  the 
things." 

In  a  day  when  opponents  of  the  trle-l  and 
true  American  way  of  life  seem  to  be  c  rgan- 
lalng  in  an  all-out  effort  to  substitute  for  the 
principles  of  free  enterprise,  which  rewards 
a  man  for  effort.  Initiative,  and  merit,  the 
promisee  of  »  deadly  concept  which   holds 
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that  the  Oovemment  sihould  give  a  man  his 
sustenance  whether  be  works  lor  and  earns 
it  or  not — in  this  day  of  challenge  to  the 
principles  which  made  our  country  preeml- 
nentlv  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world,  it  is 
well  to  remember,  as  Maury  said.  "Indtistry 
and  steadiness  of  purpose,  they  are  the 
things." 


SlaHfktci  Speaks  Plaialy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

or  MisaouKi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  BET  J*.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  ^eave 

to  extend  by  remarks  in  the  RtcoED,  I  in- 

^^  elude  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Independence  Examiner.  Independence, 

Mo..  Friday.  January  18.  1946: 

SLAtJCRTXa  SPEAKS  PUirNlT 

Representative  Roots  C.  StAucHTm  does 
not  tise  common  political  language  111  dealing 
with  problems  that  be  believes  are  vital.  He 
chops  right  at  the  heart  of  the  tree  and  lets 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

In  his  address  to  Congress  yesterday  he  dis- 
played a  kern  understanding  of  the  public 
at  this  time  He  knou-s  what  the  people  of 
his  heme  commmilty  and  of  the  Nation  are 
thinking  about  in  connection  with  the  strike 
situation  He  knows  that  they  are  concerned 
regarding  their  own  rights  and  are  greatly 
worried  about  the  future  under  existing  uni- 
lateral labor  18W&  and  policies 

His  remarks  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
attack  upon  the  adminlsuatiou  He  rather 
conferred  a  favor  on  national  leaders  by  help- 
ing to  bring  out  in  the  open  the  two  major 
prcblems  now  facing  the  country  and  by 
showing  how  they  are  so  Intertwined  that 
care  and  Judgment  must  be  used  in  solving 
each  of  them  lest  the  solution  of  one  may 
prevent  the  solution  of  the  other.  Now 
when  we  are  in  the  throes  of  strikes,  tired 
and  disgvtsted.  we  may  hasten  to  bring  atK)Ut 
relief  from  the  troubles  between  labor  and 
management  without  giving  due  considera- 
tion to  inflationary  possibilities  If  to  fur- 
ther increase  viages  an  increase  in  prlcef  be 
granted,  the  dnm  against  inflation  wiU  be 
further  weakened  and  it  will  soon  become  to 
weak  that  it  will  entirely  crumble  away. 
When  that  happens  the  wage  earners  will  be 
much  worse  off  than  if  their  earnings  re- 
mained at  the  present  standard 

SLArcRTSX  has  made  many  laborltes  boil- 
ing mad.  and  his  tactics  have  been  questioned 
by  some  of  the  administration  leaders,  but  he 
has  helped  to  make  the  issues  clear,  and  his 
courage  Is  generally  admired. 


Governor  Dewey  Making  Provisions  in 
New  York  Stale  To  Protect  People  of 
That  State  When  CerUin  Federal  Con- 
trols Are  Removed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TExaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
tu  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 


very  significant  letter  which  Republican 
standard  l)earer.  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
wrote  on  December  22  to  the  Honoiable 
Benjamin  F  ^'einberg.  president  pro  l^em- 
pore  of  the  New  York  State  Senate,  and 
to  th«  HonoTAble  Oswald  D  Heck,  speak- 
er of  the  New  Yortc  State  A.vsembly.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

More  then  LOOOXXW  veterans  are  coming 
bock  from  military  service  to  resume  nccmal 
peacetime  living  in  otir  SUte.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  war  workers  are  likewise  re- 
turning to  their  home  towns  after  4  years 
of  service  in  war  planu  thraugtumt  the 
SUte  and  Nation. 

As  you  know,  the  State  admlnistrutlon, 
tlurough  its  various  departments,  is  doing 
everything  in  its  power  to  provide  emerijency 
shelter  for  returning  veterans  and  their  fam- 
ilies. The  State  administration  Is  also  cut- 
ling  the  red  tape  of  government  to  Insure 
the  rapid  conversion  of  existing  buildings  to 
adequate  living  quarters  on  former  military 
instaUations  (or  nearly  10.000  persons.  We 
WiU  continue  to  devote  much  of  our  effort 
in  an  attempt  to  meet  this  critical  hcxiaing 
shortage. 

But  the  citlzeriS  of  our  State  may  soon  be 
faced  with  another  problem — one  which 
could  easily  affect  every  individual  through- 
out the  State  who  lives  in  or  desires  to  live 
in  a  rented  house  or  apartment. 

During  the  war  the  Federal  Goverrinent, 
carrying  out  Its  emergency  wartime  jKJwers 
and  acting  through  the  OPA.  put  into  effect 
a  Nation-wide  policy  of  rent  control  on  dwell- 
ing units  This  policy  protects  the  tenant 
Irom  excessive  rent  and  greatly  curt«ll.?d  the 
tiuvat  of  eviction. 

These  Federal  controls,  however,  an;  only 
of  a  temporary  nature  and  might  be  removed 
.•^c«ne  time  next  year.  It  is  imperative,  there- 
fore, that  the  State  of  New  York  lake  action 
in  the  coming  session  of  the  legislature  to 
protect  the  tenanu  of  our  Stale  against  In- 
flationary increases  In  rent  The  problem  is 
not  limited  solely  to  the  State— It  is  Nation- 
wide— but  I  believe  that  New  York  vnvft  take 
action  now  to  protect  Its  clvizens 

We  dare  not  risk  widespread  dtspoes<»slon8 
in  our  State.  We  must  not  remain  blind  to 
the  possibility  that  if  we  do  not  act  we  could 
be  faced  with  serlotie  economic  dlslocatlors 
which  could  amount  to  nothing  short  of 
disaster 

I  am  writing  you  to  ask  that  you  Join  with 
Senator  Peinberg  in  appointing  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  an  Informal  com- 
mittee from  the  legislattire  to  study  this  en- 
tire problem  of  controlling  our  d'velling 
rentals  so  that  action  can  be  taken  on  It  in 
the  coming  legislative  session  Ccmmte- 
fioner  Stichraan,  of  the  division  of  htmslng, 
and  my  counsel.  Mr.  Birtell.  will  be  available 
to  the  committee  for  a  consultation,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  to  discuss  the  proposed  pro- 
gram with  them  as  soon  as  they  are  ready. 

The  entire  problem  of  limiting  rentiils  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  limited 
is  one  which  will  require  the  greatest  wisdom. 
In  addition.  It  must  be  determined  whether 
in  the  event  the  OPA  Is  terminated  this 
function  should  be  taken  over  by  a  8t.ite  ad- 
niinLnratlve  agency  or  whether  it  shroild  be 
performed  by  the  courts  under  careful  rules, 
as  hae  been  done  with  commercial  property. 
The  whole  field  of  new  building  remains  one 
for  careful  consideration,  and  the  question 
whether  it  should  be  Included  in  rent  con- 
trol is  one  as  to  which  the  committee,  I  am 
sure,  win  wish  to  take  expert  testimony. 
I  know  that  you  will  agree  that  it  is  our  duty 
during  this  critical  housing  shortage  to  as- 
sure the  right  of  any  tenant  paying  a  :-eason- 
f.ble  rental  to  occupy  his  premises  v?lthout 
fear  of  eviction  or  threat  of  payment  of 
extortionate  rental. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  E.  Di.-wirr. 


I  want  to  read  aeain  two  parafraphs 
from  this  letter: 

During  the  war  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
carrying  out  Its  emergency  wartime  powers 
und  acting  tliruugh  the  OPA.  put  Into  efleri 
a  Netkio-wlde  policy  of  rent  ooittrel  oa 
dwelling  units.  Thu  pel  icy  ptvlaeii  ftm  tarn- 
rnt  from  oeeaslve  rent  and  greatly  cttrtailed 
the  threat  of  evletlon 

These  Pederal  controls,  bowtfcr,  are  only 
of  a  temporary  nattire  and  might  be  re- 
moved sometime  next  year  It  Is  Imperative, 
therefore,  that  the  SUte  at  New  Tork  take 
action  in  the  coming  eswtou  of  the  legislature 
to  protect  the  tenants  of  our  Stste  against 
inflationary  increases  in  rent  The  oroblem 
is  not  limited  sole'y  to  the  State— It  is  Na- 
tion-wide— but  I  believe  ihat  New  Tork  must 
take  action  now  to  protect  Its  eltisene 

I  .suspect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  may 
be  an  attempt  by  New  Yorl  real-e<ttate 
people  to  supplant  effeClvc  OP/  controls 
with  weak  State  controls,  but  I  .submit 
there  never  was  a  clearer  recognition  of 
the  continuing  need  for  rent  controL* 
than  that  contained  in  this  letter.  Ob- 
viously, any  Republican  Member  of  the 
House  who  opposes  continuation  of  rent 
control  will  go  against  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  need  for  It  on  the  part  of  their 
party's  standard  bearer. 

Congress  is  going  to  have  to  vote  on 
the  issue  soon.  I  tru.st  the  Republican 
Members  will  follow  Mr.  Dewey  In  sup- 
porting continued  rent  control  so  long 
as  the  housing  shortage  remains  acute. 


Reports  From  EuropcaB  Labor — I    * 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
Xo  extend  my  remarks  in  fmther  docu- 
mentation of  the  desperate  conditions 
now  prevailing  in  the  liberated  areas  of 
our  allies  in  Europe.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  excerpts  from  re- 
ports of  the  secretary-^,enelal.  and  of 
the  Netherlands  governmental  delegate 
to  the  International  Labor  Conference, 
twenty-seventh  session,  held  at  Paris, 
France,  October  15-November  5, 1945. 

These  factual  and  statistical  .state- 
ments are  of  value  to  Americans  in  and 
out  of  government  for  arriving  at  a  true 
conception  of  Europe  today: 

ExcEEirrs  Fbom  Provisicnai  Record.  Twxntt- 
RZVENTH     Sessio  4.     Intehnattomjll     Laaos 

CONFFIt£KCE      PARIS.    OCTOBEB     15-NOVKMlBa 

5,  1945 

the  Duuxrrox  s  xefoxt  :  discussion 

Tlie  tsBcmsTJUtY  Gcmnui..  It  would  not  be 
proper  for  me  to  make  any  euggestlon  to  the 
delegates  as  to  what  tliey  should  Sity  in  dis- 
cussing the  report  which  I  have  laid  before 
you.  I  think,  however.  I  might  be  permitted, 
as  secretary-general  of  this  Conference,  to 
make  a  suggestion  ol  a  general  character 
which,  if  it  is  followed.  I  believe  wculd  en- 
able this  Conference  to  render  a  service  to 
the  worl  at  this  time.  In  San  Francisco 
some  short  weeks  ago  tlie  United  Nations  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  world  system  designed 
to  to  secitfe  to  the  world  enduring  peace  and 
the  possibility  ol   buildmg  a  civUlaatton  tn 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


wt  ieh.  there  shall  b«  economic  Mcurlty  and  a 
rtt  ,ng  rtandara  of  living  for  all. 

I  tlnce  that  time  we  have  entered  upon 
«t  at  the  journaltata  call  the  atomtc  age.  and 
Ml .  MtlM.  spealOng  In  London  only  a  few 
da  !•  ago.  aald  that  the  choice  before  man  la 
to  bave  one  world  or  none.  The  oneneaa  of 
tb  it  world  will  net  be  create^  by  any  texts  or 
•a  f  agreements.  It  can  only  grow  cut  of 
t(f\  apathy  and  understanding  between  the 
pe  tce-lOTlng  nations  of  the  world  But  that 
syi  apathy  and  undcntendlng  will  be  ineSec- 
Ui  •  U  tt  is  not  baaed  «pan  kiiowl'edge 

Vt  who  have  coma  acraH  the  sea  have  suf- 
fai  sd  some  minor  dlaMMBiforts  in  Paris.  We 
hsve  been  shocked  to  d'scover  how  grave 
lu  f  bee*,  the  mvages  of  war  on  this  contl- 
M  it.  We  have.  I  think,  been  filled  with  ad- 
ml  ratlom  at  th^  cheerfxilneas.  the  courage, 
an  i  the  endurance  of  the  people  of  Paris. 
Bl  t  our  experience  must  necaaaarUy  be  very 
Hi  kited. 

ily  suggeetlon.  therefore.  Is  this:  We  have 
In  this  Conference  the  representatives,  gov- 
ar  iSMntal.  employer  and  worker,  from  those 
ec  ntrles  ip  Kurope  which  were  successively 
inraded.  occupied,  and  enslaved.  These  rep- 
la  HitMtvaa,  epeaium  from  this  tribune,  are 
tmm  paWIHH  to  ft«a  to  70U  and  to  the  world 
ttatlve  picture  jf  the  condttiona  on 
»nt  u(  Kurope  which  has  not  yat 
gtveit  Slid  wbirb  could  not  be  given  In 
adj  other  way.  They  wtu  give  It  to  whomt 
T  ity  will  give  It.  if  thty  follow  my  sufEfee* 
U  n.  to  an  audience  which  has  a  tpeelal  oUar* 
M  lar.  Thev  win  give  it  to  the  rapraaanu* 
tt  m  o(  lovernmeiiu,  tn  tlie  representatives 
9t  graat  orvaatsatluns  of  workers,  and  of  the 
pifwemii  orfaotaaHai  al  aoiplojrare  who 
ail  the  beet  intervMitailea  timnatb  whom 
til  M  picture  can  be  authoritatively  carried  to 
th  *  rest  of  the  world. 

Whon  I  make  this  suggeetloa  I  am  not 
tUimiiKinu  of  the  fact— Bor  indaad  will  the 
at  Dfentnce  be  unilBdfBl  Miat  tbare  are 
uttier  reglone  of  the  world  In  wlUcta  grave 
piLtblems  have  to  be  faced.  But  the  world 
Is  one  world,  and  If  we  can  take  this  smsll 
atip  of  uttltztng  this  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
Bi  ttkinal  Lsbor  Conference  In  the  center  of 
W\  trope  to  secure  this  picture  of  the  economic 
•Id  social  pmblemn  which  have  to  be  faced 
in  KurG|>e.  we  shall  have  made  a  contrtbu- 
tli  )n  to  (the  solution  of  the  world's  problem 
M  a  whole. 

It  Is  one  world.  We  cannot  hope  to  secture 
tl"e  objecf  of  economic  sectirlty  and  a 
rfa  ing  standard  of  llvmg  In  a  mutilated 
wi  irld^and  by  a  mutilated  world  1  mean 
a  vorld  in  which  an  exhausted  Europe  can- 
m  t  play  her  full  part  and  make  her  full 
CO  Qtributlon.  We  cannot  hope  to  see  a  proe- 
p«rous  world  If  a  battered  and  dismasted 
■trope  Is  allowed  to  drift  onto  the  rocks 
of  ectmomtc  disaster  We  should.  I  think, 
beu-  In  our  minds  the  truth  which  we  ac- 
eh  tmed  at  Philadelphia,  that  poverty  any- 
tPl  ere  Is  a  menace  to  prosperity  everywhere 
(^o.  9.  p   35) 

tt.  VAN  Dm  TTMPn.  (Government  delegate. 
Ni (her lands).  On  two  occasions  already  I 
hare  hAd  the  honor  of  representing  the  oc- 
cupied Netherlands,  the  first  time  at  the 
In  wrnatlonal  Labor  Conference  at  New  York. 
in  1041.  and  the  aecond  time  In  1944  at 
PI  Uadelphla.  I  now  represent  s  free  Hol- 
lai  d.  We  are  grateful  for  the  liberation,  and 
we  are  very  thankful  to  the  valient  men 
ant  women  from  the  Allied  nationa  who 
to<k  such  an  enotOMUi  part  tn  this  libera- 
tion. But  It  is  a  great  heiu'tbreak  for  us  to 
the  Indeeeribabie  misery  of  our 
itry  caused  bv  the  merclteaa  foe:  and  the 
remarks  apply  to  Indonesia. 
arouM  carry  us  too  far  to  attempt  to 
an  aitenslve  picture  of  all  the  suffering 
Jch  our  eountry  has  had   to   endure,   of 

th<  seonomlc.  social  and  financial  disruption. 

of   ihe  great  general  shortage  of  the  primary 

nKBssltles  of  life,  and  of  the  «reat  misery. 

hot  a  physical   and  moral,  which,  moreover. 

atill  exists.     This  picture,  however,  must  in 
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nuny  respects  reeemble  that  of  other  Euro- 
pean peoplee — both  great  and  small— which 
have  been  'victims  of  German  brutality. 

In  many  respects  the  Netherlands  Is  one 
of  the  most  tried  and  tormented  of  the 
border  countries  of  Germany  This  Is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  gloriotu  attack  of 
the  Allies  In  the  sutumn  of  1944  could  nut 
be  brought  to  a  successful  Issue.  The  Allies 
performed  outstanding  deeds  of  heroism 
during  the  battle  of  Arnhem  But  this  tem- 
porary failure  had  awful  consequences  for 
our  country  There  followed  the  terrible 
winter  of  1944-45.  A  part  of  our  country 
had  already  fallen  a  prey  to  the  sea.  After 
the  battle  st  Ambem  the  Germans  syste- 
matically extended  the  Inundation,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  country  was  flooded. 

In  consequence  of  the  heroic  strike  of  the 
railway  personnel  who  came  out  on  strike  at 
the  request  of  the  Allied  Command,  practi- 
cally all  civilian  transport  hsd  oome  to  a 
siandstlU  Very  soon  famine  was  raging  In 
the  towns  of  sn  already  eibauatcd  country. 
Durlag  that  winter  oar  faalllee  lived  on  a 
few  potatoea.  with  now  and  then  a  piece  of 
bread,  but  chiefly  on  etigar  beets  Puel  was  so 
scarce  that  people  demolished  the  houses  tn 
order  to  gtt  flrawood.  Hunger  oedema  spread 
rapidly. 

If  tbla  altoatloB  had  lasted  even  for  a  abort 
time  lOBfw  tba  ooneequenoee  would  have 
been  eatagtrophlc.  Theee  months  of  famine 
have  Imprinted  deep  marks  on  our  people. 

The  8ih  of  May  1»4S  saw  the  liberation 
of  tbe  Netharlaada.  As  from  this  date  recon- 
strtietloB  haa  been  firmly  taken  in  band, 
and  one  oaa  already  notice  a  ooaaMtaraMe 
profie«i  oodkparad  with  the  deepeai  fttmt  of 
misery  and  tfMocatlon.  The  Supreme  Allied 
HeadMuartara  paatly  and  efficiently  assisted 
us  with  food  supplies,  which  bsve  been  deeply 
appreciated,  and  help  was  rendered  to  lu  by 
vsrloiu  countries  lu  different  ways.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  uld  and  of  our  own  efforts  we 
progress  step  by  step  The  Dutch  people 
eagerly  desire  to  rise  to  their  former  state 
of  prosperity  end  soclsl  progress  after  this 
catastrophe,  which  overtook  us  through  no 
fault  of  our  own. 

But  It  would  be  dangerciu  to  give  free  rein 
to  Uliulons.  Reconstruction  and  rebuilding 
are  still  In  their  very  early  stagea.  and  If  relief 
and  help  for  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tian  were  stopped  or  reduced,  or  If  some  ml5- 
foicuns  were  to  befall  us,  the  consequences 
for  our  peopls  would  be  very  grave  Indeed. 
It  u  an  unfortunate  coincidence  that  at  the 
aame  time  Indoneaia.  as  s  result  of  Japiinese 
aggreesloa.  is  in  very  dlOlcoilt  circumstances, 
and  that  the  reconstruction  snd  reinforce- 
ment of  the  baels  for  future  co-^peratlon.  on 
the  prlnc.ple  of  eqtiality.  must  be  accom- 
plished St  a  time  when  we  need  siraultsn- 
eoiuly  so  much  of  our  energy  for  the  recon- 
struction of  the  European  part  of  the  King- 
dom. 

Reetrlcting  my  renuurks  to  the  Natbartaadi. 
I  have  to  point  out  with  much  aaiplMMa 
that,  though  we  are  making  good  progreee.  a 
satlsfsctory  restoration  wUl  require  great 
efloru  over  a  long  period  This  reconstruc- 
tion »lll  only  succeed  on  condition  that 
international  help  during  the  transition  pe- 
riod Is  reslly  effective.  There  Is  no  doubt 
about  the  fact  that  the  prolongation  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  dlslocauon  in  Weatam 
Europe  Involvee  great  dangers,  not  only 
to  the  countries  directly  concerned  but  sLk> 
to  the  IntcmsUonal  sttustlon  as  a  whole. 

We  ars  gslhered  here  In  order  to  further 
the  great  purposes  of  the  International 
Labor  OrganlBation.  but  we  must  fully  reallaa 
th.it  the  problem  concerning  full  employ- 
ment and  social  progress  tn  the  countries 
we  hsve  In  mind  will  not  arise  In  ths  nesr 
future  In  the  ordlnsry  snd  traditional  way. 
These  countries  must  first  of  all.  If  I  may 
say  so.  embark  on  a  struggle  to  maintain 
themaelvea  by  very  elemenUry  methods,  snd 
they  win  have  to  seek  sympathy  and  help 
from  the  Allies. 


The  Acting  Director  states  in  his  excellent 
report,  on  pa^^e  161.  that  "the  Immediate 
problems  of  E^irope  were  vastly  graver  in 
native  and  extent  than  had  been  assumed." 
We  are  longing  for  the  realization  of  the 
social  aims  of  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization both  in  our  own  country  and 
throughout  tbe  world,  but.  as  the  Acting 
Director  very  rightly  states,  on  psge  161. 
"long-term  policy  has  no  significance  unless 
the  short-te.-m  policy  has  been  successful." 

Confining  myself  to  the  Netherlands,  the 
dlalocation  everywhere  is  still  tremendous, 
the  food  supply  la  still  scanty,  there  Is  sn 
appalling  shortage  of  dothee.  shoes,  and  all 
types  of  requirements.  This  shorttige  of  the 
necessities  of  daily  llfs  literally  gnaws  the 
energy  of  the  population.  Ptibilc-heaith 
conditions  are  slUl  bad:  the  mortal. tv  rate  Is 
high,  while  Infsnt  mortality,  fnr  example, 
la  at  present  still  nearly  four  timet  the  nor- 
mal fligure.  There  is  an  scute  housing  short- 
age. In  districts  where  bombim;  or  land 
warfare  caused  wldespresd  destruction  peo- 
ple now  live  in  cellars  and  barns. 

The  picture  of  the  economic  llf«  Is  by  no 
means  much  more  favorable  None  of  tis  will 
sver  forget  the  algbt  after  tbe  German  with- 
drawal of  tbe  deeotate  and  grey  water  sides 
eofartng  tbe  once  prosperous  and  fertile  ter- 
rltortte.  Brouomlc  life  has  been  totally  un- 
dermined by  the  occupation  In  ^articular 
thre-  principal  factors,  complicateci  by  many 
others,  dominate  the  tltunt ion- transport 
dKAcultlea.  tbe  ebortsge  of  electririU  energy, 
and  tbe  sbortafe  of  raw  materials. 

The  merchant  navy  haa  dropped  to  half  lu 
former  tonnage,  and  for  the  time  leing  this 
remainder  is  almost  exciuaivrlv  tn  Allied 
service  The  inland  fleet,  which  Is  of  enor- 
moua  Importance  in  our  country  with  Its  net- 
wtjrk  of  Inland  waterways,  hss  luffrred  great 
loaaee  The  railways.  In  addition,  nave  also 
suffered  enormously.  The  coal  output  must 
be  considered  as  very  precarious.  Industry. 
In  which  half  the  population  of  ih*-  Nether- 
lands makea  its  living,  has  been  ser  ously  af- 
fected by  the  looting  and  destiuctlon  of  Mm 
machinery  and  equipment.  Neverthelcae 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  restart  Indus- 
try. Work  is  carried  out  with  the  limited  fa- 
cilltlee  at  our  disposal,  but  for  the  near  fu- 
ture everything  depends  on  the  powibility  of 
fresh  supplies. 

The  moneury  system  and  public  finances 
have  been  dislocsted  In  sn  almost  1  acred  Ible 
manner.  Strong  messures  have  been  taken 
to  purify  oiu-  monetary  system.  Radical 
financial  reforms  sre  in  preparatlm  The 
national  debt  has  mounted  fantnstlcnUy. 
Energetic  steps  sre  being  taken  to  keep  prloe 
and  wage  levels  under  control  But  under 
preeent  clrcumstsnces.  it  Is  extrenely  dim- 
cult  to  reach  definite  and  lasting  results— all 
this  without  even  mentioning  the  marsl  con- 
sequences of  the  wsr  and  of  occupn  Jon.  and 
the  evil  Influence  on  vouth.  teaching,  and 
education. 

As  to  the  labor  market,  a  general  well- 
founded  sxirvey  la  difficult  to  effect  in  these 
tlmee  of  chsnglng  circumstances.  Some 
characteristics,  however,  can  be  give  1.  Intel- 
lectttal  and  skilled  labor  U  actually  v?ry  much 
In  demand.  This  u  to  be  explained  parUy 
by  the  temporary  extension  of  ccntrouing 
bodlee  in  every  walk  of  social  life  sjid  partly 
by  the  time  lag  tei  training  caitsed  bj  the  war. 

Of  tourse,  there  Is  also  the  deinanc  for 
ordinary  labor  for  tbe  work  of  dealing  away 
debris  and  for  repairs.  The  Oovermient  has 
Just  Issued  an  order  whereby  the  superfluous 
laborers  of  the  towns  ars  forced  o  accept 
work  In  the  devasuted  areas  unde-  penslty 
of  tbe  loes  of  their  right  to  unemployment 
benefit. 

In  spite  of  the  demand  for  rrj-alrs,  the 
danger  of  unemployment  lurks  In  the  dis- 
tance. The  only  possible  solution  Is  to  be 
found  m  the  reetorailoq  of  norms  produc- 
Uon.  and  resumption  of  normal  pr:>ductlon. 
aa  I  have  already  mentioned,  la  aone  too 
near. 
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It  Is  obvious  that  the  problem  of  restitu- 
tion of  latx)r,  and  in  connection  therewith 
the  problem  of  trainmg  and  retraining,  will 
play  an  important  part  in  this  respect. 
Equally  obvioua  is  the  Imparlance  of  the 
education  of  youth,  and  the  core  to  be  de- 
voted to  physical  and  mental  health.  But 
thla.  too,  cannot  be  realized  in  the  absence 
of  a  normal  economy:  and  a^aln  uomud 
production  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ab- 
sence of  international  cooperation. 

In  this  connection  we  venture,  in  this  In- 
ternational gathering,  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observations.  Tbe  position  of  a  small 
nation  in  the  struggle  for  recovery  Is,  under 
the  present  international  political  and  eco- 
nomic clrcunastauces.  far  from  favorable. 
The  small  nation  Is  in  many  respects  de- 
pendent on  the  other  powers.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  material  stolen  by  the  enemy,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  still  In  Germany.  It 
would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  a 
member  of  the  united  and  victorious  nations 
could  retrieve,  within  a  reasonable  time.  Its 
stolen  property  from  the  country  of  the 
beaten  enemy,  so  that  Its  own  wounds  could 
be  healed  and  its  rehabilitation  furthered. 
But  a  small  nation  Is  dependent  on  the 
Great  Pi>wers;  and  while  these  powers  are 
full  of  understanding  and  ready  to  help, 
this  process  of  restitution  takes  a  very  long 
time  Indeed  under  the  present  cireum- 
stancce — longer  than  can  be  borne  by  an 
exhausted  people. 

The  problem,  however,  must  be  visuallaed 
on  breeder  lines.  Hie  preeent  distrees  is  so 
great  that  the  question  of  ixilBclent  help  to 
the  liberated  countrlee  la  one  of  life  and 
death.  Yet  It  Is  only  during  a  period  of 
transition  that  a  nation  can  live  on  help 
from  abroad 

The  Netherlands  have  always  acted  on  the 
principle  that  they  will  pay,  up  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity,  for  the  goods  they  receive, 
and  they  long  for  the  time  when  they  will  be 
able  to  pay  regularly  for  their  imports  with 
their  own  exports  and  aervlcea.  as  they  have 
always  done  in  the  past.  But  to  do  this 
necessitates,  apart  from  the  reconstruction 
of  oaachlnery  and  of  production,  and  the 
dlapoaal  of  raw  materials,  the  possibility  of 
reviving  exports  as  soon  as  the  first  ele- 
mentary needs  have  been  aatlsflcd.  One  cf 
the  obstacles  to  the  more  or  less  complete 
recovery  of  the  liberated  countries  in  the 
near  future  Is  the  fact  that  their  export 
markeU  will  for  the  time  being  be  unat- 
tainable. If  not  enUrely  lost.  This  applies 
to  countries  both  large  and  small. 

We  are  obliged  to  spehik  frsnkly  sbout  this 
matter.  In  this  respect  also  tlie  position  of 
tbe  emsll  countries,  which  plsyed  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  international  market  be- 
fore the  war.  is  more  difficult  because  of  the 
lart  that  the  predominating  position  of  the 
greet  powers  preventa  them  from  Influenc- 
ing to  any  great  extent  the  development  of 
the  International  and  monetary  policy. 
Their  poeslbillty  of  self-help  in  these  mat- 
ters Is  limited,  snd.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  there 
thst  a  great  danger  lies  for  the  future  de« 
valopment  and  enforcement  of  the  Interna- 
tional spirit,  for  the  feeling  of  solidarity,  for 
International  relationships,  and  for  democ- 
racy. 

The  return  to  a  more  or  lees  normal  state 
of  affairs  In  the  liberated  and  devaataied 
countrlee  will  be  a  question  of  many  yaam. 
even  If  international  eolldarlty  fully  de- 
v<Mops  The  all-Important  question  is: 
"WUl  thU  solidarity  manifest  itself  In  the 
right  wsy.  on  s  sound  basis,  while  at  the  same 
time  remslnlng  effective  and  comprehensive?" 
It  seems  to  me  Impossible  to  overemphsslae 
the  Interest  of  the  whole  world  In  the 
achievement  of  an  early  and  sound  recovery 
by  a  common  effort. 

Peace,  democracy,  and  social  pi-ogress  sre 
here  st  stske.  We  need  not  have  any  illu- 
sions sbout  the  wideepread  Influence  of  anti- 
democratic or  totaUtarian  fascist  thought  In 
all  forms  and  disguises  In  many  parts  of  the 
world.     The  economic  and  social  misery  in 


the  period  between  the  two  wars  wss  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  this  phenomenon.  Ger- 
man nazism  inspired  hope  in  many  hearts 
at  the  time  of  its  rise  to  power.  Do  not  let 
us  underestimate  the  significance  and  the 
force  of  these  influences,  do  not  let  us  under- 
estimate tbe  Influence  of  the  yean  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  misery  on  the  minds  of  a 
to.-menied  generation.  It  might  well  prove 
disastrous  if,  after  the  total  defeat  of  fascism, 
there  should  follow  years  and  yeani  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  destruction,  of  misery  and 
disillusionment,  while  democracy  should  fail 
to  find  a  solution  for  the  inevitable 
difficulties. 

Allow  me  to  stress  another  point;  of  view 
in  this  respect.  The  world  wantf.  at  this 
moment  commodities  of  every  kind.  But 
during  the  war  the  free  countries  have  de- 
veloped an  enormous  power  cf  production, 
and  this  power  will  be  maintained  after  the 
conversion  from  war  economy  to  peace  econ- 
omy. It  may  well  be  that  the  time  Is  not 
so  far  away  when  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
a  market  for  this  growing  production,  while 
many  parts  of  the  earth  will  t>e  destitute. 
The  marketing  difficulties  of  well-equipped 
Industries  fu-oducing  at  full  spee<l  will  be 
increased  by  the  purchasing  power  in  many 
parts  of  Buro(>e  and  other  continents,  which 
is  still  Inadequate.  Depressions,  though  not, 
of  course,  really  comparable  to  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties,  will  become  manifest 
and  will  have  the  aame  effect.  The  reeult 
will  be  a  fatal  state  of  affairs,  especially  in 
those  countries  still  In  the  acute  stsge  of 
recovery  and  rehabilitation  The  political 
and  social  repercussions  would  then  be 
cataetn.>phlc. 

We  realise  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  that 
the  free  peoplM  have  already  proceeded  to 
set  up  the  machinery  necessary  to  insure  the 
smooth  progress  of  the  future  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  development  of  tlie  world. 
We  applaud  the  application  of  the  func- 
tional principle  In  the  new  world  organi- 
zation. It  remains  to  the  glory  of  the  deeply 
regretted  President  Roosevelt,  and  It  Is  an 
invaluable  result  of  the  great  Anglo-Ameri- 
can cooperation  during  the  war.  that  this 
development  has  already  been  prepared  and 
the  foundations  laid  for  the  future  organisa- 
tions. 

But  It  is  now  most  urgent  that  this  In- 
ternational machinery,  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  should  be  set 
to  work  without  delay  to  relieve  the  acute 
distress,  und.  shove  all.  to  shorten  tlie  pwiod 
of  recovery,  rehabilitation,  and  re<onstruc- 
tion  This  would  ensble  impoveriiihed  Eu- 
rope, bled  white  by  a  cruel  war,  to  reach  a 
phase  In  which  a  new  and  happier  ntructure 
could  be  built  on  a  solid  economic  and  social 
basis  (No.  12.  pp.  64-C6). 


Who  1 1  Striking? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARliS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or   CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  21,  194S 

Mrs,  DOUGLAS  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  Congros.s  has  been  In  re- 
cess the  UAW-CIO-GM  strike  has  con- 
tinued, with  a  great  loss  to  the  Nation, 
to  the  corporation,  and  to  the  strikers 
in  wages  which  they  would  have  received 
had  the  strike  not  occurred. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  loss  suf- 
fered by  the  parties  to  the  dlsiJute,  re- 
conversion has  been  slowed  up. 

In  this  and  other  industrial  disputes 
the  public  is  often  too  prone  to  accept 
tbe  easy  explanation  of  blaming  labor. 


without  inquiring  too  closely  into  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  workers  to  the 
final  desperate  step  of  going  out  on  strike, 
cutting  off  their  wages,  their  means  of 
daily  livelihood,  and  imperiling  their  se- 
curity for  the  future. 

Fortunately,  in  the  CM  dispute,  the 
union  has.  from  the  beginning  of  its 
negotiations  gone  to  unusual  pains  to  lay 
its  case  before  the  public.  I  refer  to 
pages  9939-9946  of  the  Cokgbkssional 
RscoRD  of  October  24.  1945.  containing 
the  text  of  a  wire  addressed  to  Senator 
James  E.  Murhay.  by  Walter  P.  Reuther. 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  GM 
Department.  UAW-CIO.  and  the  text  of 
part  I.  part  II.  section  1.  and  part  n. 
section  2,  of  the  union's  October  eco- 
nomic brief;  and  pages  10411-10414  of 
the  CoiiGRKSsioMAL  RECORD  of  November 
6, 1945,  containing  part  II.  section  3  of  the 
October  economic  brief  submitted  by  the 
union,  inserted  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

At  this  point  under  unanimous  coa-^ent, 
I  insert  in  the  Rbcoro  the  text  of  the 
UAW-CIO  General  Motors'  council  letter 
to  President  Tinman  dated  January  18. 
and  also  an  article  appearing  tn  the  Jan- 
uary 12.  194«.  issue  of  the  NaUon,  setting 
f(uth  briefly  the  union's  pasition  In  the 
wage  dispute  which  is  now  59  days  old: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  January  14. 

iMei 

Tnrr  or  CM  Sntnci:  Coin«»ai*a  Lcmot  to 
PtcsmrNT  Trxtman 

Drraorr,  Janu.\ry  13.— The  text  of  the  letter 
which  the  General  Motors  council  of  the  ClO 
United  Auto  Workers  sent  to  President  Tru- 
man today  follows: 

"Delegates  to  the  National  UAW-CIO  Gen- 
eral Uotors  Conference,  representing  300.000 
workers  on  strike,  have  carefully  considered 
the  report  of  your  fact-flndlng  board  in  a 
special  meeting  In  Detroit  today. 

"We  have  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  workers  that  they  accept  the 
board's  recommendations  of  a  IQ'i-cent-an- 
hour  wage  increase  and  reinstatement  of  tbe 
1945  contract  on  the  following  conditions: 

"That  you  are  sucoeaaful  in  persuading  the 
corporation  to  reconsider  and  accept  the 
board's  recommendations  by  January  21  1948. 
We  are  willing  to  postpone  schievement  of 
our  full  equity  In  the  situation  tn  the  public 
interest  Por  that  reaaon.  and  that  alone, 
we  make  th»  above  offer. 

"Unless  the  corporation  changes  its  present 
poeltion  snd  accepts  the  recommendations, 
it  must  assume  full  responsibility  for  pro- 
longing the  strike  and  for  forcing  upon  the 
General  Motors  strikers  and  the  Nation  fur- 
ther hardship. 

"In  the  event  the  corporation  does  not  ac- 
cept the  board's  recommendations  by  Janu- 
ary 21,  we  shall  have  no  choice  but  to  with- 
draw our  offer  to  accept  the  board's  recom- 
mendation of  a  19>2-cent-an-botu'  Increase 
and  Insist  upon  our  equitable  demands. 

"If  you  are  able  to  secure  the  corporation's 
acceptance  of  the  19 '-j  cents  increase  and  the 
reinstatement  of  the  IMS  contract,  and  the 
corporation  negotiates  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  locsl  ls£ties.  on  that  basis  we  are 
prepared  to  terminate  the  strike  " 

BOASO'S  STArXMSNT  HAILED 

"We  welcome  the  clear  sutemeot  In  the 
fact-finding  board's  report  that  tbe  wage  in- 
crease will  not  require  any  prloe  Increase. 
We  believe  that  this  repreeenta  a  smashing 
victory  for  the  General  Motors  workers,  for 
the  policies  of  your  sdministratlon.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, and  for  the  American  consumers  as  a 
whole. 

"We  believe  that  the  ooura^  and  sacrifice 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  manned  the 
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Motors  plckpt  lines  (or  nearly  60  days 
ves  the  honor  and  respect  of  every  Amer- 
lor  the  succesalol  flgbt  they  have  made 

hoid  tlie  price  line.    They  have  teen  and 
•Uil  are  a  biilvark  against  higher  prices  and 
•BUon 

"Our  offer  to  you.  to  accept  the  board "t 
ndatlon  for  a  19''j-cenis-sn-hovir  in- 
ts  made  as  ovir  contribution  to  tha 
nallonal  interest  and  with  a  view  to  achlev- 
in: ;  full  production  and  full  eB^ploymrnt  at 
th  !  earliest  date. 

We  are  constrained  to  say  that  the  19*  j- 
ce  its-an-hour  figure  does  nut  grant  the  OM 
wc  rkers  the  Increase  which  the  arithmetic  of 
ou  r  case  proved  and  lustlfled. 

rhe  19 '3  cents  wage  Increase  which  the 
fa<  t-tUxllng  board  recommends  represents  a 
fir  ding  o'  fact  for  the  Tolume  of  production 
achieved  m  1941 

"The  fact-findmg  board,  tn  assuming  that 
19  «  pnMhKtloB  l«T«ti  would  not  exceed  1941 
le^  els.  <l«Mrt«d  ■•rtoOBly  not  cnly  from  the 
fa  'Xa  of  the  General  Motors  case  but  from  the 
okjectlves  of  new  high  levels  of  production 
at  d  employment  without  which  the  economic 
bSBls  of  peace  cannot  t>e  achieved. 

'General  Motors  woikers  have  more  faith 
tkan  your  fact-finding  board  In  America's 
atUity  to  achieve  record  levels  of  production 
In  19^6.  The  war  demonstrated  the  pruduc- 
tl  'e  obtUty  of  our  tools  of  abundance 

We  want  to  use  these  tooU  of  abundance 
In  peace  and  we  want  to  use  them  In  full  In 
19(6.  Record  volume  of  production  In  auto 
ai  d  other  Industries  can  be  achieved  In  1940. 
M  ixlmum  production  Is  our  most  potent 
wiapon  against  inflation.  1946  levels  of  auto 
pijductlon  will  far  exceed  tbe  1941  levels. 

"The  board's  report  lays  the  basis  on  which 
tfc  e  General  Motors  workers  can  Ir  the  future 
rli  ;htly  claim  additional  compensation  as  we 
at  tileve  these  higher  levels  of  production." 

"CAPVCIOCS"  ACTS  CHAaCSS 

"We  believe  you  should  call  to  the  atten- 
tl  m  Of  tb«  Amtrlcan  people  the  record  of 
a  prtttaum  tRcaponslbillty  displaved  by  Oen- 
ei  al  Motors  tn  this  dispute.  The  General 
U  Dtors  Corp.  refti&ed  to  bargain  In  good  faith, 
riftised  Government  conciliation,  rejected 
ai  bltration.  scorned  cooperation  with  your 
f i  rt-finding  t>oard.  and  now.  within  24  hours 
a:  ter  lu  report  was  Issued,  and  without  glv- 
It  g  It  serious  consideration.  General  Motor* 
h^  rejected  the  board's  recommendation. 
It   Is  regrettable  that  tn  our  democracy 

e  managerial  clique  that  rules  thte  ga.OOO.- 
OdO.COO  corporation  can  be  self-deluded  Into 
tl  linking  of  Itself  as  a  sovarelgn  state,  not 
stbject  to  the  same  moral  laws  that  regu- 
late our  other  Institutions  and  not  respon- 
sl  )]e  to  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  and  Its 
p<  cple. 

"Since  the  corporation  has  rejected  the 
b(  ard's  recommendations,  we  are  forced  to 
tz  tanstfy  further  our  strike  action. 

"yft  are.  therefore.  Informing  you  that  we 
aiP  requesting  the  DAW-CIO  strike  strategy 
ccmmlttee  to  take  steps  to  see  that  UAW 
msmbers  In  tool  and  die  jobbing  shops  im- 
mediately cease  work  on  all  General  Motors 
work. 

"If  necessary,  we  shall  ask  that  the  same 
action  be  taken  In  plants  working  on  Oen- 
erU  Motors  parts  and  accessories,  tn  order 
to  bring  the  full  weight  of  the  union's  eeo- 
nc  mlc  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  corporation. 
Tills  Is  an  economic  weapon  whose  use  we 
hi  d  withheld  thus  far  In  the  hope  that  a  fair 

tJement  could  be  reached  without  reaort- 

f  to  that  action.  But  apparently  economic 
fo  ce  1.1  the  only  language  this  Insolent  cor- 
pcraUon  understands." 
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Prom  the  Nation  of  Jantiary  13.  I940T 
This  Is  Yov*  Fight! 
fl  f  Walter  P.  Reuther.  vice  president  of  the 
7AW-CIO  and  director  of  lU  General  Mo- 
ors department) 

irmioT    January  3 — In  the  confusion  of 
pe^ce.  much  of  it  carefully  planned,  we  are 


In  danger  of  losing  the  clear  view  of  poet- 
war  needs  which  we  had  during  the  war. 
Administrative  agencies,  congressional  post- 
war planning  committees,  and 
groups,  such  as  the  Committee  for 
Development,  were  generally  agreed  during 
the  lear  that  after  the  war  we  must  produce 
and  consume  at  least  SO  percent  more  than 
we  did  In  prewar  days  to  avoid  a  return  to 
chronic  mass  unemployment.  They  were 
agreed  that  a  return  to  prewar  levels  cf 
production — and  consumption — would  mean 
19.000.000  unemployed 

This  conviction  was  expressed  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study.  "Markets  After 
the  War."  which  became  the  bible  of  the  CED 
It  was  reiterated  by  Senators  Jamss  E  Mcb- 
a.*T  and  Harry  S.  Truman  tn  the  1944  year- 
end  report  of  their  War  Contracts  Commit- 
tee. In  «hich  they  proposed  a  bill  to  Insure 
full  employment.  Last  July.  Fred  Vinson, 
then  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, put  It  this  way:  "We  are  in  the 
pleasant  predicament  of  having  to  learn  to 
live  50  percent  better  than  we  have  ever 
lived  before."  In  August,  before  VJ-day,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  published  Post-War  Economic  Study 
No.  1,  "Jobs.  Productlor  and  Living  Stand- 
ard." In  ^/hich  these  statements  were  made; 

"We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  living 
better  than  we  ever  have  In  the  pasj.  but 
only  If  we  so  manage  our  economy  as  to 
provide  markets  for  a  much  larger  total 
product  than  we  have  ever  had  In  peacetime. 

"Purchases  of  all  classes  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices could  and  should  expand  greatly.  A 
rise  of  40  or  50  percent  above  prewar  levels 
in  consumption  goods  will  be  possible  and 
necessary.  This  would  mean  that  people 
would  buy  many  more  cars  than  they  did 
during  the  1930  s.  many  more  Ice  txnes.  and 
several  times  the  amount  of  some  other  goods 
and  services.  *  *  *  Resources  will  be 
available  for  this  rise  in  national  well-being, 
but  It  will  require  a  well-planned  and  vigor* 
ous  national  public  and  private  business 
policy  to  realize  this  unequaled  opportunity. 

"We  must  not  accept  the  miserable  alter- 
native of  baying  our  products  piling  up  as 
surpluses  for  lack  of  markets  and  have  their 
output  shrink  In  consequence.  We  must  not 
suffer  our  wealth  to  be  tbe'eaUM  of  cur  pov- 
erty, or  permit  the  abtxadanee  of  our  re- 
sources to  be  the  basis  of  our  want.     •     •     • 

"If  there  is  to  be  a  market  for  the  goods 
and  services  that  will  t>e  produced.  If  employ- 
ment is  to  be  mainuined.  the  Nation's 
income  must  not  be  permitted  to  decline 
materially." 

Four  days  after  VJ-day  President  Truman 
announced  the  national  reconversion  wage- 
price  policy:  free  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween workers  and  employers  was  to  be  re- 
stored and  wage  Increases  were  to  be  approved 
up  to  the  point  where  price  increaaee  would 
result. 

On  the  same  day.  August  18.  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  the  CIO  filed  with  the 
General  Motors  Onporatlon  s  demand  for  a 
30-pcrcent  innr— a  in  hourly  wage  rates 
without  price  Increaaee.  asserting  that  this 
increase  wan  needed  to  make  up  for  the  loas 
In  take-home  pay  resulting  from  abolition  of 
overtime  and  downgrading  in  jobs  We  said 
that  such  an  Increase  in  wage  ratea  wae 
directly  tn  the  national  interest  as  stated 
over  and  over  again  during  the  war.  that  It 
waa  in  line  with  the  national  wage-price  pol- 
icy, that  It  was  necessary  to  maintain  pur- 
chasing power  during  reconversion  We 
pointed  out  that  to  make  progress  toward  a 
standard  of  Uving  60  percent  better  than  we 
bad  ever  known  it  was  first  necessary  to  hold 
our  ground,  to  stay  where  we  were,  economi- 
cally, when  the  war  ended 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  way  to  begin  was 
to  begin  It  was  only  fair  to  call  upon  the 
General  Motors  Corp..  the  mo«n  proAtable  cor- 
poration In  the  most  profitable  indlMili  j .  to 
lead  the  way.     We  were  convinced  that  past 


earnings,  the  certain  market  for  capacity 
production  for  at  least  3  years,  and  the  lower 
unit  costs  of  a  volume  60  percent  sbove  pre- 
war days  uuule  it  possible  for  the  sutomotlve 
Industry  fmcrsUy — and  General  Motors  most 
conspicuously— to  pay  80  percent  hlRher  wage 
rates  without  Increasing  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  to  pay  dividends  higher  than  the 
high  prewar  rstes. 

However,  our  demand  was  never  "SO  per- 
cent, or  else!"  as  some  editors,  politicians,  and 
propagandisu  have  clinrged.  From  Augtist 
18  up  to  now  we  have  offered  to  scale  down 
uur  demand  by  whatever  amount  was  proved 
necessary  to  prevent  an  increase  in  prices. 
But  we  said  that  until  and  unless  O.  M. 
proved  It  could  not  pay  30  percent,  we  would 
not  reduce  our  demand  by  one  red  cent 

On  October  2  GM  turned  down  our  demand 
as  '"unreasonable."  No  counter-prcpo&al  was 
made 

In  dismissing  cur  demand  as  "unreason- 
able" and  In  arguing  in  page  advertisements 
that  higher  wages  meant  higher  costs  and 
higher  prices — BM|>pff  tng  the  basic  produc- 
tion fact  that  80  psvetnt  greater  volume  will 
mean  lower  unit  r6sts — General  Motors  was. 
to  our  View,  pleading  Inability  to  pay  higher 
wage  rates. 

On  October  19  we  began  presentation  of  an 
economic  brief  in  support  of  our  demand. 
We  addressed  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
GM  s  ability  to  pay.  We  invited,  urged,  and 
begged  the  GM  representatives  to  discuss  our 
facta,  figures,  and  argumcnu  as  presented. 
They  refxised.  They  said.  "Go  ahead,  and 
when  you're  all  through,  well  make  our  an- 
swer '  We  read  our  case  to  the  soles  of  their 
shoes  perched  on  the  edge  of  the  negotiating 
table,  and  to  the  back  of  Liberty,  which  they 
said  was  "more  interesting  than  the  crap  you 
Ithe  union  I  are  giving  us." 

When  our  case  was  all  in.  on  October  26. 
Harry  Anderson,  vice-president  of  OM.  said 
they  would  answer  us  in  10  days  Ttast  was 
at  6  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  Three  hours 
later,  on  a  Nation-wide  radio  network,  be 
gave  OM"*  answer — a  fiat  rejection 

In  the  course  of  the  so-called  negotiations 
GM  shifted  its  ground  from  Inability  to  pay 
to  a  refusal  to  discuss  the  corporation's  sbll- 
Ity  to  pay  In  our  view  the  change  was  made 
because  GM  knows  that  the  arithmetic  of  our 
eaaa  is  taken  from  Its  own  reports  and  pub- 
lished Government  sources,  is  confirmed  by 
ficts  hidden  in  the  corporation's  books,  and 
U  uncontrovertible.  This  was  made  plain 
when  GM  made  lt.<  formal  answer  to  our  brief 
on  November  7  GM  offered  the  union  s  wage 
Increase  of  10  cents  an  hour — sutieequently 
increased  to  13',  cents— hitched  to  the  right 
later  to  use  the  increase  in  applying  to  tlia 
OPA  for  higher  prices.  ( When  we  asked  if  OM 
would  offer  even  a  1 -percent  wage  increase 
without  a  price  increase,  the  answer  was 
"no  "")  In  addition  GM  renewed  its  proposal 
that  the  union  Join  the  corporation  In  peti- 
tioning Congress  to  amend  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Act  to  raise  the  normal  workweek  from 
40  to  45  hours. 

The  UAW  CIO  ceuld  have  settled  thU  wage 
dispute  long  ago.  without  resort  to  a  strike, 
if  the  General  Motora  workers  had  been  will- 
ing to  join  the  Ocaeral  Motors  maaagement 
in  a  double  oooaplrMsy  against  American 
coBSomers  clamoring  for  18.000.000  cars,  and 
agataat  millions  of  returning  veterans  and 
lald-off  war  workers.  Including  more  than 
100.000  former  GM  workers  with  seniority 
rlghU.  We  could  have  agreed  to  take  a  wage 
Increase  and  have  kept  quiet  about  price 
Increases  which,  spreading  out  from  auto- 
mobiles In  splrallng  Inflation,  would  have 
taken  15  b«»nts  or  more  cut  of  one  pocket 
for  every  dime  put  In  the  other  In  high 
wages.  We  could  have  joined  the  corpora- 
tion in  ganging  up  on  Congress  to  legalise  a 
longsr  aormal  work  week  st  a  time  when  un- 
emplojrmmt  of  between  six  and  nine  million 
13  predicted.  We  could  have  drawn  down 
on  the  head  nf  labor  the  whole  blame  for 
the  rising  presstires  of  inflation  snd  lU  dis- 
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astrous  results.  We  could  have  focused  on 
labor  the  Just  Ills*  fsssntment  of  millions  of 
unemployed  eeteraas  and  lald-off  war  work- 
ers. We  cculd  have  drunk  the  cup  of  pure 
economic  poison  which  the  GM  management 
poured  out  and  enticingly  set  before  lu  on 
the  negotiating  table  day  after  day. 

Instead,  faced  with  the  deliberate,  con- 
tanptuow,  and  provocative  refusal  of  GM 
to  bargain  oollecilvely  In  good  faith  by  dis- 
cussing the  ability  to  pay.  and  having  vainly 
offered  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration, 
the  OM  workers  on  November  21  went  on 
strike  to  obtain  the  demands  presented  on 
Augtist  18.  Tlie  strike,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
opinion  and  Judgment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, was  their  only  remaining  economic 
weapon. 

Today,  with  the  strike  in  its  second  month, 
and  with  the  GM  attitude  being  copied  by 
other  employers  scross  the  whole  country. 
General  Motors  workers  and  their  families  are 
the  front-line  troops  In  a  home-front  war  to 
win  the  very  peace  that  only  8  months  ago 
It  was  generally  agreed  we  must  have  if  the 
war  alms  of  the  "four  freedoms"  were  to  be 
more  than  a  sour  phrase  on  the  lips  of  apple- 
selling  veterans  of  World  War  II.  On  GM 
picket  lines  and  In  DAW-CIO  union  halls  and 
soup  kitchens  In  a  hundred  American  towns 
and  cities  tlie  eyes  of  GM  strikers  see  the 
postwar  needs  of  this  Nation  as  clearly  now 
as  when  they  were  stated  before  VJ-day  by 
our  businees  and  political  leaders. 

They  are  exercising  the  right  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  One  of  these  days  the 
GM  management  will  agree  to  move  the  bar- 
gain tnK  back  from  the  picket  lines  to  the 
conference  room  and  to  write  a  contract  with 
the  DAW-CIO.  which  will  maintain  the  pur- 
charlng  power  of  GM  and  other  workers,  in- 
cluding the  farmers  and  buslnes.smcn  from 
whom  those  workers  In  years  to  come  will  buy 
more  or  less,  depending  on  the  wages  they 
receive. 

Until  that  day.  the  strike  of  the  GM  work- 
ers Is  the  fight  of  all  Americans  who  want  a 
lasting  peace  of  full  production,  full  con- 
sumption, and  full  employment,  year  In  and 
year  out.  spreading  beyond  the  United  States, 
by  example,  not  by  conquest,  to  the  rest  of 
this  fevered  and  unhappy  world. 


Amendments  to  the  Senricemett's 
Readjustment  Act  of  1944 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  Inserting  In  the  Record, 
under  unanimous  con.':ent,  the  most  Im- 
portant changes  made  In  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944 — the  GI 
bill — as  amended  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  on  December  21.  1945. 
These  changes  will  bring  up  to  date  those 
discharged  service  men  and  women  who 
liave  already  received  the  handbook  for 
service  men  and  women. 

EDUCATION    AND   TaarNTWO 

Extension  of  time :  The  time  during  which 
a  course  may  be  Initiated  is  extended  from 
a  to  4  years  after  discharge  or  end  of  the 
war.  whichever  Is  later,  and  the  time  limit 
for  completing  the  course  is  raised  from  7 
to  9  years  after  end  of  the  war. 

Age  limit  removed:  Any  eligible  veteran 
now  may  receive  1  year  of  education  or  train- 
ing, plus  additional  education  (up  to  a  mazl- 


mimi  of  4  years),  for  total  length  of  active 
service.  He  need  not  have  been  under  25 
years  when  he  entered  service,  nor  need  he 
show  that  his  edticatlon  was  interrupted  by 
war  service 

Short  intensive  courses:  Courses  are  no 
longer  limited  to  a  cost  of  $500  for,  an  ordi- 
nary school  year.  Short  intensive  counses 
may  be  undertaken  and  the  additional  cost 
prorated  against  the  period  of  eligibility  to 
which  the  veteran  is  entitled  at  the  rate  of 
6500  per  school  year.  No  such  short  course 
may  cost  more  than  6600. 

Correspondence  courses:  A  veteran  may  ap- 
ply to  take  a  correspondence  course  under 
the  new  provisions,  but  he  is  entitled  to 
no  subf,lstence  allowance.  One-fourth  of 
the  elapsed  time  used  In  pursuing  such  a 
course  is  charged  against  the  veteran's 
period  of  eligibility.  Total  amount  pay- 
able for  correspondence  courses  for  any  vet- 
eran is  limited  to  6500. 

Subsistence  allowance  increased:  Monthly 
subsistence  allowances  are  increased  from 
660  to  665  for  veterans  without  dependents, 
and  from  675  to  690  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents. 

VOCATIONAL   SKHABIX.ITATION    Or   DISABLED 
VXTXaANS 

Extension  of  time:  Vocational  training 
under  Public  Law  18.  involving  mcH-e  than 
4  years  of  training,  may  be  be^un  by  a  dis- 
abled veteran,  subject  to  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration approval,  and  the  time  for  completing 
such  training  is  extended  from  6  to  8  years 
after  the  end  ol  the  war. 

Sut)si8tence  allowance  Increased:  Disabled 
veterans  now  will  receive  s  mlnlmtim  of  $105 
per  month  without  dependents.  (US  with  a 
dependent,  plus  $10  for  the  first  chUd.  $7  for 
each  additional  child  and  tl5  for  any  de- 
pendent parent.  This  represents  an  increase 
over  previous  allowances.  If  the  veteran  Is 
receiving  a  lecser  pension  he  wUl  receive  the 
at>ove  amounts  while  he  is  in  training  status. 
In  no  event  wUl  his  pension  be  reduced  by 
entering  training. 

CUAaANTT  OF  ROMZ,  rARlf,  AWD  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Guaranty  is  automatic:  These  loans  may 
now  be  made  by  any  lending  agency  which 
is  subject  to  examination  and  supervision 
by  a  Government  agency,  and  restrictions  of 
certain  Federal  laws  are  removed.  A  loan  be- 
comes a'utomatlcally  guaranteed  If  the  lend- 
ing agency  and  the  veteran  close  the  deal, 
the  terms  being  In  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  only  other  requirement  is 
that  the  cost  does  not  exceed  the  appraisal 
made  by  a  Veterans'  Administration  desig- 
nated appraiser.  Loans  made  by  individual 
lenders  (not  falling  in  the  class  of  approved 
institutions  indicated  above)  must  obtain 
prior  approval  by  Veterans'  Administration 
in  order  for  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed. 

Amount  of  real-estate  loan  guaranty  in- 
creased :  Any  loan  on  real  estate  may  be  guar- 
anteed up  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of  $4,000 
of  the  loan,  as  compared  with  a  $2,000  limit 
tinder  previous  law.  The  Government  guar- 
anty remains  50  percent  of  the  total  loan  up 
to  the  maximum  amount.  The  business 
loan  guaranty  limit  remains  at  $2,000,  or  50 
percent. 

Amortization  limit  extended:  Real -estate 
loans  may  be  amortized  over  a  period  up  to 
25  years,  and  farm-realty  loans  up  to  40  years. 
Maturity  on  nonreal  estate  loans  may  not 
exceed  10  years. 

Purchase  of  lots:  Proceeds  of  a  loan  may 
be  used  to  ptirchase  a  lot  in  connection  with 
home  construction. 

•*Normal"  value  out:  Phraseology  of  the 
previous  law  is  changed  from  "reasonable 
normal  value"  to  "reasonable  value"  in  con- 
nection with  appraisals  of  property  upon 
which  a  guaranteed  loan  Is  sought. 

Loan  purposes  broadened:  Provisions  of 
the  act  are  liberalized  so  that  loans  may  be 
made  for  all  ordinary  farming  purposes,  for 
any  normal  businees  enterprise,  and  so  that 
existing  indebtedness  in  defavQt  may  be  re- 


financed  in   connection    with   all    types   o( 
eligible  loans. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

No  deduction  from  future  bonus:  That 
portion  of  the  law  (sec.  1505),  which  pro- 
vided that  any  financial  benefits  received 
under  the  act  would  be  dedtxrted  from  any 
future  bonus  authorized.  Is  repealed 

United  States  veterans  in  Allied  service  now 
eligible:  Anyone  who  served  In  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  of  an  Allied  Gov- 
ernment and  was  a  United  Statee  cltiren 
when  entering  such  service  Is  eligible  trtr 
the  benefits  of  the  act  and  Public  Law  16 
(78th  Cong.) .  He  must,  however,  be  a  uhlted 
States  resident  at  the  time  claim  is  fllod, 
and  must  not  be  receiving  similar  benefits 
from  another  nation. 

Persons  on  terminal  leave:  Educational 
and  loan  guaranty  prevision  of  the  act.  and 
vocational  rehibilltatlon  under  Public  Law 
16.  are  extended  to  persons  on  terminal 
leave  or  who  are  being  hospitalized  pending 
final  discharge  No  subsistence  allowance 
may  be  claimed,  however,  by  persons  taking 
education  or  training  under  th"  act  or  under 
Public  Law  16.  This  section  is  made  retro- 
active to  June  22.  1944.  when  the  original 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  became  law. 

Artificial  limbs:  Provision  is  made  to  in- 
sure ample  authority  for  VA  to  procure 
prosthetic  appliances  for  veterans  and  in- 
struct them  in  the  use  of  such  appliances, 
including  payment  of  any  expen5e8  involved 
In  the  veteran's  traveling  to  and  from  the 
center  where  the  appliance  is  fitted  and  train- 
ing given  in  Its  use. 

Office  space  for  service  organizations: 
Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized  to 
provide  office  space,  if  available,  to  paid,  full- 
time  representatives  of  recognized  veterans' 
organizations. 

Veterans  Administration  procurement  of 
space:  The  act  makes  permanent  Veterans' 
Administration  authority  to  procure  neces- 
sary space  for  administrative,  clinical,  medi- 
cal, and  out-patient  treatment  purposes  by 
lease,  purchase,  construction  condemnation, 
or  declaration  of  taking.  This  authority 
previously  was  limited  to  6  months  after 
end  of  the  war. 

PROVISIONS   NOT  CHANGED 

Major  provisions  of  the  law  which  remain 
unchanged  are: 

Eligibility  requirements:  A  veteran  must 
have  served  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  on  or  after  September  16.  1940.  and 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present  war. 
He  must  have  been  discharged  or  released 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable 
after  active  service  of  90  days  or  more  or 
because  of  an  injury  or  disability  Incurred 
In  line  of  duty. 

Hospitalization  program:  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  "authorized  and  directed"  to 
expedite  additional  .  hospital  construction 
and  to  establish  all  necessary  administrative 
offices  to  make  veterans'  benefits  more  read- 
ily available. 

Review  of  discharge:  Ample  provision  is 
made  for  review  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments of  unsatisfactory  discharge  from 
service.  A  new  amendment,  of  minor  im- 
portance, is  designed  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  law. 

Job  assistance:  All  previous  regtilatlons 
relating  to  Government  assistance  in  helping 
veterans  obtain  employment  are  continued. 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  are 
directed  to  cooperate  in  seeing  that  all  vet- 
erans, able  and  willing  to  work,  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

Readjustment  allowance:  Unemployed  vet- 
erans who  register  vith  an  office  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  are  en- 
titled to  a  readjustment  allowance  of  $20  per 
week  while  unemployed.  An  eligible  veteran 
may  receive  such  payments  up  to  a  maximum 
of  1  year,  depending  on  length  of  service. 
Self-employed  veterans  with  net  earnings  of 
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than  lioo  per  month  may  receive  an  al- 
b^vmnea  amounUr.g  to  the  difference  between 
earnlnga  and  lior  in  any  month,  up  to  a 
n  axlmum  of  1  year,  alao  depending  on  length 
service. 
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s>rosthetlc  appliances:  Any  Veterans'  Ad- 
i4lnlatratl«.r  hospital  or  regional  oflBce. 

itlon  and  training:  Any  Veterans*  Ad- 
ratlon  regional  office  or  at  the  school 
jtm  vlah  to  attend 

VocaUoaal  rehabilitation:  Any  Veteraiu' 
Administration  regional  office. 

Loan  guaranty:  Any  eligible  lending  insti- 
tution as  outlined  above.  If  negotiating 
«ith  a  private  lender,  any  Veterans'  Admin- 
titration  regional  office. 

Review  of  discharge:  The  War  Department 
o  •  the  Navy  Department,  whichever  was  your 
b  anch  of  service. 

Job  assistance:  Nearest  office  of  United 
S^tes  Bmployment  Service. 

Readjustiaent  allowance:  Register  at 
nearest  office  of  United  States  Bmployment 
Sfrvlce. 


Sjome  Reflections  on  the  Progress  of 
Science  and  tbc  Magnuson-Kilfore 
BUI 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  GIFFORD 

OP  MASJiACHirSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
1<  ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
c  10  I  include  the  following  article  which 
Has  published  in  the  1945  Bulletin  of 
tie  American  Association  of  University 
F  rofessors : 

SoMB     RrrLEcnoNs     ok     th«     Pboorxss     op 

SCTCSCt         AND         THE         MAGNUSON-Kn.CCRS 
BiLI. 

(By  Theodore  Koppanyi.  Georgetown 
University) 
A    disruption    of   serious    proportions    in 
Anaeric&n    science    is    threatened    by    a    bill 
p  mdlng  in  the  Congress  which  provides  for 
t  M   regulation   of   scientific   research.     Thla 
toll,    popularly    known    as    the    Msgniison- 
I  Dgore  compromise   bill,  woulo  establish   a 
N|itlona]  Research  Ptoundation  to  direct  snd 
bsidiae  science.     The  effect  of  the  passage 
this  bill  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  as  de- 
■ctive  in  the  field  of  science  as  the  atomic 
itewere  destnicUve  of  the  Japanese  cities 
Braahlma  and  Nagasaki. 
■•nrence  to  the  atomic  bomb  In  this  con- 
nection Is  more  than  figurative      The  move- 
t  to  bring  about  governmental  control  of 
ice  is  given  Its  chief  impetus  by  the  fear 
bewilderment  which  the  coming  of  the 
«£:e  has   had  on  legislators,  scientists. 
the    public    alike.     Confronted    by    the 
"       spectre  of  destroyed  Hiroshima.  In- 
teillgtglt   men    throughout   the   country   are 
erring  for  emphasis  on  science  sxich  as  we 
never  seen  before. 
This    idpspresd  recognition  of  the  Impor- 
nce  of  science  is  wise      But  the  pending  bill 
promote  science  is  not 
^  an  :nalysis  of  the  bill  a  basic  wrong 
aiBaedlately  leaps  to  the  eye.     This  is  the 
taiumption   that  scientific  research   can   be 
Initiated"  or  "preacrlbed  for  • 
f  this  assumption  could  be  grounded,  the 
naltural  sequel  to  a  National  Research  Foun- 
in    wculd    be    Federal    foundations    to 
tn^te  and  prescribe  for  the  composition  of 
.  the  painting  of  pictuies.  the  writing 
pcema.  and   the  establishment  of  social 
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controls  and  education,  for  science  Is  prob- 
ably the  most  personal  and  IndlTlduallstic  of 
all  human  endeavors.  No  agency,  however 
authorlaed  and  directed,  can  develop  a  na- 
tional policy  for  scientific  reaearch. 


TRX  NATtTU  OP  SClPHUTIf  OSSABCH 

It  is  generally  understood  that  scientific 
research  attracts  and  requires  a  peculiar  type 
of  mind,  a  mind  dedicated  to  the  search  for 
truth  and  devoted  exclusively  to  that  end. 
The  scientist  knows  that  he  Is  seldom  re- 
warded with  financial  sqccesa  or  even  with 
widespread  public  recognition  He  may  en- 
Joy  the  sense  of  masterly  performance,  but 
his  primary  motivation  is  Intellectu-il  curi- 
osity. The  life  pattern  of  the  sclentut  can- 
not be  bought  with  money  nor  can  It  be  the 
product  of  regimentation.  In  fact,  there  are 
not  many  milieus  that  are  favorable  for  the 
development  of  a  scientific  mind.  The  de- 
velopment of  that  kind  of  mind  needs  an 
unhampered,  unrestricted.  unreglmented 
freedom  to  explore.  Scientists  must  not 
only  know  that  which  la  known,  but  also 
must  possess  an  awareneaa  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  unknown  and  an  active  curi- 
osity to  explore  the  unknown.  For  projected 
jaiints  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown,  the 
true  scientist  is  unwilling  and  unable  to 
fcrmulate  blueprlnU  In  the  every  nature 
of  the  caae.  he  must  at  all  times  work  experi- 
mentally, and  his  best  work  is  done  when 
he  worlLs  alone  or  in  the  company  of  sympa- 
thetic coUeagues  who  are  similarly  motl- 
▼ateo. 

In  practice,  of  course,  scientists  are  not 
left  entirely  to  themselves.  Usually  they 
are  members  of  university  faculties  or  of  re- 
■earch  institutions  and.  as  such,  they  have 
certain  duties  to  perform.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  most  of  the  administrations  of  these  In- 
stitutions, however,  that  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  the  investigations 
of  acientists  and  ask  few  or  no  questions  as 
to  the  progress  of  their  research,  with  the 
result  that  few  persons  outside  the  institu- 
tion have  any  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  Institution's  laboratories  until  the  re- 
sults are  published  in  technical  periodicals. 
To  be  frank,  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  university  acientists  have  enjoyed  this 
freedom  is  the  fact  that  scientific  Inquiry 
has  o«^n  regarded  as  an  Innocent  pastime 
or  a  hobby  and  the  appropriations  for  scien- 
tific research  regarded  as  a  reward  flsr  faith- 
ful work  done  by  these  scientists  as  teachers 
or  adminUtrators.  Be  that  aa  it  Kay.  the 
freedom  that  has  been  accorded  university 
sclentisu  constitutes  the  principal  reason 
why  university  research  has  brought  forth 
such  significant  results. 

The  university  scientist  does  not  have  to 
make  elaborate  petitions  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts with  detailed  blueprinU;  he  merely 
has  to  get  a  modest  sum  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  seme  necessary  instruments 
chemicals,  glassware,  or  laboratory  animals 
and  then  start  on  his  research,  responsible 
only  to  his  own  conscience. 

It  is  possible  to  distinguish  between  two 
types  of  scientific  research.  One,  which 
marks  a  fundamenui  advance  over  that 
which  is  known  on  the  basis  of  a  hunch  or 
intuition  and  which,  since  lu  actual  goal  u 
still  beyond  the  horizon,  cannot  be  organixed. 
regimented  or.  in  any  real  sense,  directed 
It  may  yield  nothing  or  it  may  result  In  great 
discoveries.  The  second  type  of  pure  re- 
search, along  with  all  applied  research,  is  of 
the  spsdework  or  routine  typo.  The  funda- 
mental discovery  has  already  been  made  the 
goal  is  already  In  sight  and  all  that  is  needed 
is  to  corroborate,  to  extend,  and  to  apply  the 
basic  obserraticns  made.  Such  research  may 
be  organised  and  directed  both  in  the  labora- 
tory of  pure  science  and  of  industry,  in  fact, 
this  has  been  the  common  practice 

An  example  may  illustrate  better  the 
meaning  of  all  this.  Insulin  was  discovered 
as  the  result  of  the  great  achievement  cf 
Joseph    von   Merlng   and   O.   Minkowski,   of 


Brsslau.  Oermany.  who  bad  removed  the 
pancreas  of  dogs  and  then  accidentally 
stumbled  upon  the  discovery  that  these  de- 
panerestlzed  animals  developed  diabetes 
(18801  It  is  obvious  that  this  kind  of  dis- 
covery could  not  have  been  planned  or  con- 
tracted  for.  Many  years  later  (1922).  Fred- 
erick O  Banting  and  C  H  Best,  of  Toronto. 
Canada,  already  knowing  that  the  pancreas 
elaborates  a  substance  regulating  carbohy- 
drate metabolUm.  actually  extracted  this 
substance  from  the  pancreas  which  others 
had  previously  tried  to  do  but  did  not  com- 
pletely succeed  becsuse  their  extracU  were 
either  too  toxic  or.  becstise  of  the  presence' 
of  a  protein-digesting  enzyme  In  the  pan- 
cress,  were  inactivated  rapidly.  Banting  and 
Best  hsd  the  new  idea  to  extract  only  the 
Islets  of  the  pancreas  allowing  the  other,  the 
ensyme-coutainm?  part  of  the  gland,  to  de- 
generate by  previous  ligation  of  its  duct. 
Even  this  discovery  would  have  been  hard  to 
organise  or  to  contract  for,  but  now.  since  the 
role  of  the  pancreas  In  diabetes  and  insulin 
was  known,  it  t>ecame  only  a  matter  of  time 
to  extend  this  knowledge,  to  improve  the 
method  of  extraction  of  insulin  from  the 
pancreas,  to  study  the  action  of  insulin  in 
animals  and  In  diabetic  patients,  to  purify 
it  and  finally — and  here  is  where  industry 
came  in — to  improve  the  yield  of  insulin 
from  animal  material  and  to  work  out 
methods  for  lU  mass  production.  This  lat- 
ter type  of  resesrch.  both  basic  and  applied, 
can  and  should  be  organized,  directed,  and. 
if  you  will,  contracted  for  because  It  Is  a 
costly  undertaking.  In  fact,  we  can  depend 
upon  our  alert  Industries  to  take  the  lead  In 
Initiating  and  supporting  such  research. 

Basic  discoveries  in  science  may  t>e  the  re- 
sult of  accidents,  are  often  made  by  the 
scientist  working  on  a  fallacious  hypothesis 
or  on  the  basis  of  correct  theory  but  the 
discovery  made  on  the  correct  basis  was  not 
anticipated  and  turned  out  to  l>e  far  more 
Important  than  the  original  goal.  In  this 
connection,  think  of  Columbus.  His  work- 
ing hypothesis  was  correct,  the  Indies  can 
Indeed  be  reached  by  sailing  westward,  but 
Instead  of  arriving  in  Cathay  or  India  he 
discovered  a  new  continent 

And  again,  think  of  the  other  possibility. 
Chloral  hydrate  and  chloroform  were  both 
discovered  by  the  Oerman  chemist.  Justus 
Liebig,  by  1832,  but  the  anesthetic  action  of 
chloroform  was  r>ot  demonstrated  until  No- 
vember 1847,  by  Sir  James  T  Simpson  Lie- 
bit;  himself  observed  that  when  chloral  hy- 
drate is  acted  upon  by  an  alkali,  chloroform 
is  developed  alon-  with  a  formate  of  the 
alkali  employed.  The  discovery  of  the  first 
hypnotic  (sleep-producing  druR).  chloral  hy- 
drate, bv  Otto  Llebrelch.  of  Berlin,  is  a  tvplca! 
example  of  how  a  wrongly  conceived  work- 
ing hypothesis  can  lead  to  crrrect  results 
and  great  discoveries.  Llebrelch  knew  of  the 
work  of  Liebig  and  Simpson  and  assumed 
that  the  inpestlon  of  chloral  hvdrate  would 
lead  to  a  slow  liberation  of  chloroform  in 
the  body  producing  a  soporific  effect  In 
186©  be  announced  the  discovery  of  chloral 
hydrate  as  an  effective  sleep-producing  agent. 
It  became  so  widely  used  that  by  1878  the 
consumption  of  chloral  hydrate  was  esti- 
mated at  1  ton  daily  In  England  and  America 
alone.  And  yet  as  we  know  now  none  of  the 
chloral  hydrate  Is  converted  In  the  body  Into 
chloroform,  chloral  hydrate  producing  Its 
soporific  effect  by  virtue  of  Its  own  molecular 
composition. 

THP  PEOMOnON  OP  BASIC  SCIKNCX  BT  A  NATIONAL 
BXSEABCH  POCNDATION 

Every  scientist  knows  that  some  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  In  the  history  of 
science  have  been  made  by  accident  or  on 
the  basis  of  false  assumptions.  Walter  B 
Cannon  calls  It  "serendipity."  which  Is  de- 
fined as  "that  happy  'acuity,  or  luck,  of  find- 
ing unforeseen  evidence  of  ones  Ideas  or.  with 
surprise,  coming  upon  new  objects  which 
were   not  being   sought."    This   is  the   way 
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penlcillln   was   discovered,   through   "seren- 
dipity." 

Is  "serendipity"  by  act  of  Congrsn  feasible? 
Suppose,  then,  the  National  Ressareh  Foun- 
dation should  farm  out  a  contract  to  a 
•olantific  investigator  for  the  purpose  oS 
dlsooverlng  a  diaguotlc  test  for  cancer.  Sup- 
pose the  researcher,  during  his  studies,  stum- 
bles upon  a  drtig  whose  possibilities  might 
b*  as  interesting  as  those  of  penicillin.  His 
aailgnment  Is  to  find  s  test  for  cancer  bo 
he  plugs  on  at  the  task  for  which  he  has 
contracted,  and  what  might  well  iiave  tieen 
the  most  important  outcome  of  his  research 
falls  by  the  way&ide  until  another  appropria- 
tion la  forthcoming  for  the  development  of 
the  new  drug. 

One  of  the  major  argtiments  put  forth  for 
passage  of  the  Magnuson-Kllgore  measure  is 
that,  while  this  NaUon  is  far  ahead  of  tiis 
rest  of  the  world  In  the  field  of  applied  re- 
search, we  trail  belilnd  in  basic  research. 
Is  this  really  true? 

Almost  a  century  ago,  the  science  of  the 
fossil  world  was  revitalized  in  this  country. 
With  the  beginning  of  this  century,  after  a 
few  feeble  European  attempts,  the  exi>erl- 
mental  method  was  Introduced  into  mor- 
phology, embryology,  and  allied  biological 
sciences.  The  Columbia  School  ol  Scientists 
made  the  study  of  heridity  an  exact  science, 
Rememt>er  the  early  American  Nobel  prize 
winners:  Albert  Abraham  Mlchelson  in 
physics,  Theodore  William  Richards  in  chem- 
istry. Since  when  have  we  been  behind  In 
basic  discoveries?  We  may  t>e  t>ehind  in 
basic  science  now  because  some  of  our  most 
promising  youngsters  have  been  atworbed  by 
the  armed  forces.  We  may  tiave,  for  a  5- 
year  period,  a  lost  generation  of  basic  scien- 
tists, but  since  other  nations,  even  those  who 
bad  a  more  intelligent  approach  toward  the 
problem  of  draft  deferments  for  science  stu- 
dents, fared  as  badly  as  we  did.  the  situation 
is  not  too  disturbing.  It  would  hardly  in- 
terfere with  our  leadership  or.  perhaps  more 
modestly,  our  relative  position  in  the  field 
of  baste  sciences. 

However,  whether  we  ore  ahead  or  behind 
the  world  In  making  basic  discoveries  of 
scientific  phenomena  that  contribute  to 
man's  weii-l>elng,  the  Magnuson-Kllgore  bill 
would  do  little  to  help  us  forge  ahead.  No 
amount  of  Federal  money  can  novirish  the 
genius  of  the  individual  sclentipt  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  knowiedee.  Actually, 
Federal  money  would  do  more  to  impede 
baste  research  than  to  further  it. 

For  one  thing,  research  achievement  can- 
not be  measured  In  terms  of  money.  One 
could  point  to  many  relatlvelv  poor  labora- 
tories in  this  country  where  greater  dis- 
coveries have  been  made  than  in  some  of 
the  best  endowed  institutions.  In  fact,  if  it 
wsrent  too  indelicate  one  could  enumerate 
exitoples  showing  that  the  same  individuals 
when  woriclng  under  extremely  modest  con- 
ditions and  stress  produced  great  work  and 
both  the  quantity  but  particul«»rly  the  qual- 
ity of  their  work  diminished  when  they  were 
placed  under  very  favorable.  In  fact  opulent, 
circumstances.  Also,  generally  speaklnp.  one 
cannot  malnteln  that  the  richest  and  best 
•qolpped  research  latxiratories  produce  the 
best  and  most  significant  work.  I  never 
heard  that  the  discovery  of  insulin  was  made 
possible  by  hufre  grants  or  contracts,  nor 
have  I  understood  that  the  rauch-publlclEed 
penimiln  was  discovered  by  .Mexander  Flem- 
ing in  a  magniflclently  equipped  and  en- 
dowed laboratory. 

But,  p.s  Al  Smith  once  was  reported  to  have 
said,  "Ycu  don't  shoot  Santa  Clans."  Why 
should  I  as  a  scientist  worry  if  some  poorly 
supported  laborntorles  are  granted  Federal 
funds?  The  rnswer  Is  that  the  plan  to  estab- 
lish such  grants  will  Impoverish  many  scl- 
entlfir  laboratories.  If  the  bill  Is  passed,  even 
the  pre5ent  modest  sources  of  support  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  scientist  who  docs 
not  got  the  National  Research  Foundation's 
stamp  of  approval. 


Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  investigator  who 
has  been  doing  fairly  well  with  the  modest 
support  provided  by  his  unirerEity's  ftmds. 
The  Magnuson-KUgore  bill  is  passed.  The 
researcher  asks  tils  dean  for  the  continuance 
of  support.  The  dean  may  reply:  "Apply  to 
the  foundation.  They  iiave  plenty  of  money 
to  support  your  research.  If  It  is  worth  wtille, 
they  are  bound  to  approve  it."  And  so  he 
applies.  The  foundation  does  not  think  his 
idea  is  sound.  So  he  goes  back  to  iiis  dean 
and  asks  again  for  university  funds.  But 
the  dean  says  "No."  arguing  that  if  he  has 
been  turned  do«-n  by  the  foundation  the 
imiversity  cannot  afford  to  take  the  chance 
of  supporting  his  research. 

Industry,  according  to  estimates  of  Dr, 
Vanncvar  Bu^,  Director  of  the  Oi&ce  of  £cl- 
enti&c  Research  and  Development,  fooled 
fully  70  percent  of  the  total  scientific  bill  in 
the  United  SUtes  Just  t>erore  tlie  war.  It  Is 
also  stated  that  of  this  amount  only  al>out 
5  percent  was  devoted  to  pure  basic  research 
and  the  rest  of  it  went  for  the  support  of 
applied  science  needed  by  the  production 
program  of  the  particular  Industry.  The 
bulk  of  money  for  pure  research  came  from 
phiiantiu-cpy  and  the  budgets  of  educational 
liu>tiiut:or.8.  It  is  much  to  he  feared  that  If 
the  foundation  undertakes  to  appropriate, 
let  MB  say.  $6,000,000  per  annum  for  medical 
research,  this  sum  of  money  will  t>e  consid- 
ered amply  sufficient  by  matiy  educational 
institutions,  only  lukewarm  in  their  support 
of  research,  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all 
their  siaff  members  on  the  medical  faculty. 
They  might  consider  themselvbs  relieved  of 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  the  research 
programs  of  their  own  employees.  To  make 
the  long  story  short,  much  of  the  funda- 
mental research  in  this  country  was  support- 
ed by  driblet  contributlous.  and  these  drib- 
lets may  evaporate  suddenly  if  the  providers 
of  these  driblets  get  the  idea  that  the  Federal 
Governnxent  wiU  take  care  ol  all  worth-while 
research. 

Dr.  Bush,  one  of  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  Federal  aid  program  to  research,  himself 
states  that  "discoveries  in  medicine  have 
often  come  from  the  most  remote  and  unex- 
pected fields  cf  science  in  the  past;  and  it  is 
probatae  that  this  will  be  equally  true  in  the 
future.  Discovery  cannot  be  achieved  by  di- 
rective." I  triifi  that  Dr.  Bush  realizes  that 
a  directive  does  not  have  to  Ijc  a  positive  dic- 
tation from  above.  There  Is  another  equally 
dangerous  kind  of  directive,  direction  by  elim- 
ination and  discrimination.  All  you  have  to 
do  Is  to  reject  all  applications  for  one  type 
of  research,  approve  all  applications  d  an- 
other kind  of  scientific  blueprint,  and  you 
are  directing  research  all  right,  and  nobody 
but  the  victims  need  to  know  anything  about 
It.  And  this  kind  of  direction  or  coordina- 
tion is  the  one  to  be  dreaded,  the  silent  treat- 
ment which  may  be  accorded  to  individuals 
or  Institutions  unpopular,  unorthodox,  or  for 
some  reason  oi>en  to  susipicion  In  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities  of  the  moment.  It  may 
hit  me  today  and  hit  you  tomorrow  It 
could  easily  lead  to  a  selective  elimination 
not  only  of  certain  Institutions  and  indi- 
viduals b\it  al?o  of  certain  ideas  and  theories 
alike. 

The  theories  and  ways  of  thinking  of  scien- 
tists are  as  diverse  as  the  world  Itself.  How 
can  we  set  up  a  court  with  the  power  to 
pass  on  what  is  good  and  what  is  not  good 
for  science?  It  might  have  the  same  effect 
as  hiving  a  court  of  art,  directing  artists 
to  follow  only  the  pet  artistic  theories  of 
members  of  the  board.  Although  few  people 
are  aware  of  what  every  scientist  knows,  sci- 
ence is  as  much  an  expresBlon  of  the  Indi- 
vidual human  being  as  any  of  the  arts. 

One  feature  of  the  Magnuson-Kllgore  bill, 
however,  would  very  likely  aid  in  promoting 
basic  research.  This  is  the  granting  of  schol- 
arships for  scientific  education.  A  scholar- 
ship will  not  stifle  basic  dlECOverles;  it  will 
promote  them.  If  the  graduate  schola  •  is  per- 
mitted to  do  research  on  his  own  end  not 


under  the  aagls  of  a  Federal  agancy.  But 
even  here  nfisguarda  are  necessary.  It  u 
essential  that  Government  scholarships  ami 
fellowships  be  distributed  on  a  regional  basis, 
not  only  with  reference  to  scholars  but  also 
with  reference  to  coUeges.  Chances  are  that 
if  the  Ooveriuneut  were  to  give  scholarships 
with  no  reservation  as  to  where  they  might 
be  spent,  tlie  great  majority  of  budding 
scholars  would  gravitate  toward  the  highly 
endowed  universities  of  the  East.  TtM  small 
southern,  western,  and  midwestern  colleges, 
where  many  a  discovery  has  been  made  de- 
spite scarcity  of  funds,  would  stiffer  ar  '  per- 
haps become  sterile. 

However,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  think  that  the 
selection  of  promising  young  acientists  whose 
lives  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  scientific  frontiers  can  be  bayed  on  com- 
petitive examinations  or  school  records.  The 
biographies  ol  eminent  scientists  reveal  that 
no  fool-proof  method  of  eeiection  can  yet  be 
proposed.  The  point  is  that  we  should  not 
Irll  Into  the  error  of  behevlng  tliat  the 
foundation  will  be  able  to  select  and  salvage 
all  the  available  human  scientific  material. 
We  should  beware  of  a  situation  wliere  all 
the  future  generations  oi  scientists  are  hand- 
picked  by  Government  agencies.  t>ecoming, 
as  It  were,  after  graduation  active  or  reeerre 
officers  of  a  Federal  scientific  army. 

AOMINISTKAT»>N   OP  THX  NAnONAI,  EZSKABCH 
POUNDATION 

The  question  whether  the  foundation  be 
presided  over  by  a  director  or  by  a  commit- 
tee representing  some  of  ttie  outstanding 
scientific  brains  of  the  countiy  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  fundamental  problem  or 
administration  of  this  supreme  court  and 
treasury  department  u(  science  Since  there 
ci  nnot  be  any  national  policy  of  science  as 
there  is  a  national  policy  of  labor  or  finance, 
it  is  pointless  to  argue  that  a  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  apply  Democratic  or  Republican  Party 
politics  In  managing  the  affairs  of  the  foun- 
dation. He  would  obviously  hi^ve  to  t>e  ad- 
vised on  every  detail  in  carrying  out  the 
directions  emlxxiied  in  the  act  of  Congress 
by  one  or.  more  likely,  many  committees  of 
experts.  The  question  again  is  whether  any 
committee,  however  ably  selected,  can  or 
should  organize  or  give  directives  for  scien- 
tific explorations  into  the  unknown. 

The  l-!lstory  of  scientific  progieas  clearly 
shows  that  hypotheses  of  youngsters  were 
often  "pooh-poohed"  by  the  authorities  of 
the  age  and  not  seldom  the  youngsters  proved 
right  and  in  their  turn  became  the  authori- 
ties who  again  "pooh-poohed"  the  ideas  of 
the  younger  generation  and  were  again  suc- 
ceeded by  still  other  yoimgsters  The  f!nw  ol 
progress  springs  from  the  undeveloped  sources 
of  intellect  Inherent  In  newcomers  on  the 
scene  and  the  authorities,  regrettable  as  it 
may  seem,  have  to  pass  on.  To  empower  au- 
thorities of  any  age  or  even  any  decade  to 
act  as  supreme  arbiters  at  science  stifles  the 
rise  of  foolish  youngsters  or  unpopular  col- 
leagues and  stops  science. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  assimie  ths  the 
selection  cf  the  t>est  scientists  of  the  moment 
as  heads  of  the  foundation  will  Insure  that 
under  their  direction  the  progress  of  science, 
that  is,  the  explore Uon  of  the  unknown  will 
be  maintaired  or  even  accelerated.  These 
leaders  in  science  have  for  the  most  part  ex- 
plored some  segments  of  the  unknown,  but 
should  IX  the  first  to  admit  their  lack  of 
omniscience  and  their  inability  to  forecast 
the  directions  which  t>uch  explorations  of  Hie 
unknown  should  take.  If  '.hey  couJd  make 
such  forecasts,  the  hypotheses  on  which  fu- 
ture research  is  to  be  based  would  aiready 
be  known  and  the  ectiud  investigation  al- 
ready under  way  in  their  own  latxiratorles. 
What  we  are  dealing  with,  therefore.  Is  an 
attempt  to  organize  what  in  essence  Is  tin- 
known.  This  is  obviously  net  regarded  ss 
feasible  or  practical  by  scientists  acquainted 
with  the  actual  methods,  trials,  end  tribula- 
tions of  resc'ircli  and  can  be  classed  only  as 
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envisioned  by  well-lntentloned  In- 
wbo  bave  never  been  Initiated  into 
I  wearch  or.  U  tbey  bave,  never  bave  analysed 
'  he  course  of  tbeir  own  and  tbeir  colleagues' 
;  irogress.  Wbat  is  required,  more  tban  good 
ntentions  and  optimistic  visions  of  a  scien- 
Iflc  mlUentuoi,  is  a  face-to-face  acqualn- 
t  anoe  with  the  hard,  real  facts  of  science  and 
liow  It  progresses. 

Problems  in   basic  science  shoxild  not  be 

!  ubmltted  for  approval  or  disapproval  to  any 

director  or  to  any  group  of  directors  of  any 

loundiitlon      We    may    take    It    for    granted 

bat  clairvoyance  Is  not  a  common  character- 

I  Stic  of  human  beinfrs,  not  even  of  great  sclen- 

Ists.     And  It  would  take  nothing  short  of 

I  ialrvoyance  to  pass  upon,  to  coordinate,  or  to 

!  arm    out   fundamental    research    protolMM. 

rhe    spadework   tjrpe   of    research,    hovevar. 

'Whether   pure  or  applied,   may   be  rendered 

more  efficient  by  -overnmental  or  industrial 

■ooperatlon.     The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 

lucb    cooperative    research    programs    bave 

)een  under  way  for  many  years.     They  are 

"espocsibl^  for   the  many   Improvements  In 

Lhe    standardization    of    food    products    and 

Irugs  a.id.  last  but  not  least,  for  forging  the 

weapons  of  our  victory. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Admmlstratlon  prob- 
>bly  knows  best  how  to  organize  and  direct 
tn  extensive  research  program  to  safeguard 
Lhe  twalth  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Army  and 
Havy  authorities  should  be  the  flnal  Judges 
IS  to  tb«  neMls  of  k  scientific  national  de- 
:ense  rwenrch  progr«m.  A  national  research 
toantfatlcn.  if  one  la  needfHi.  should  confine 
Its  activities  (a)  to  supporting  Oovernment 
research  particularly  in  the  interest  of  public 
ie«Ith  and  national  defense.  (0)  to  coordi- 
nating such  Oovernment  research  activities 
n  the  sense  that  it  should  try  to  eliminate 
lupllcatlons.  and  (c)  to  securing  the  coopera- 
;lon  and  expert  advice  of  privat*  laboratories 
ind  Individuals  m  the  Interest  of  siich  re- 
learcb  programs.  It  should  be  distinctly 
understood,  however,  that  the  freedom  of 
iclence  and  scientists  should  not  be  Impaired 
By  this  program,  even  If  the  Individual  la- 
restlgators  happen  to  be  Oovernment  em- 
>loyee8.  The  foundation  should  not  attempt 
:o  raonopoilae  the  direction  of  basic  research 
ind  should  refrain  from  putting  the  stamp 
)f  approval  or  disapproval  on  individual 
tcientists.  laboratories,  or  Institutions. 

Incidentally     the    bill    proposes    that    the 

nembers  of  the  advisory  committees  of  the 

oundatlon  be  compensated  on  a  per  diem 

MMls.     The  task  these  men  are  asked  to  per- 

orm.  however,  is  a  most  important  and  re- 

iponsible   undertaking.     They   could  not   be 

expected  to  do  it  properly  in  their  spare  time. 

n  a  more  or  less  amateurish  fashion     They 

ire  faced  with  a  tremendous  responsibility. 

and    their    public    responsibility    should    be 

(  mphaslzed  by  adequate  remuneration,  pref- 

I  rably  by  generous  per  annum  salaries. 

CLAaiTTINO   THE    ISSUSS 

My  objections  to  this  bill  are  not  based 
.4D  the  old  fear  of  Pedernl  control  as  such. 
1  lany  controls  that  have  been  established  by 
the  Federal  Government  were  and  are  neres- 
i»ry   m   the   interest  of  the  general   welfare 
ind  have  been  and  are  being  wisely  admla- 
iitered      In  this  connection  I  have  In  mind 
the  Pure  F>xxl  and  Drug  Act.  the  Securities 
I  nd  Exchange  Act.  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
i  ct.  and  the  act  creating  the  IntersUte  Com- 
I  »«rce  Commission  for  the  regulation  of  rail- 
riada.     All  cf  these  regulatory  acu  were  op- 
I  oaad  by  the  private  Interests  concerned  on 
tie  ground  that  they  were  attempts  by  the 
Isderai     Government    to    regiment    private 
tuslneas.    ,Thi8.  however,  was  not  the  pur- 
paw  of  any  one  of  them,  nor  has  it  been  a 
r«ult   of   their  enactment.     An   abundance 
o'evWence  shows  that  these  controls  were 
.Biesasary  tn  the  interest  of  the  general  Wel- 
ti iP»  and  that  they  served  this  useful  pur- 
p»e.     In  support  of  the  proposals  for  gov- 
ernmental regulaUon  of  science,  bowevar,  it 


cannot  be  said  that  such  regiilation  is  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  general  welfare,  nor 
can  It  be  said  that  scientists  who  oppose 
such  regulations  are  motivated  by  selfish 
interest.  That  fact,  plus  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernmental regulation  of  scientific  Inquiry, 
whether  by  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  the 
government  of  several  States,  would  Impede 
srientlflc  development  to  the  detriment  of 
the  general  welfare,  constitutes  the  basis  for 
my  opposition  to  the  Magnuson-Kilgore  bill. 
In  this  connection  It  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  atxsve  arguments  are 
not  directed  against  Government  sjxjnsorshlp 
of  research  for  national  defense.  Without 
imitating  the  Nazi's  Wehrwl.^senschaften. 
i.  e..  subordinating  all  scientific  activity  to 
the  Nation's  abllUy  to  make  war.  we  must 
still  have  science  for  defense  Let  the  Ck)v- 
ernment  develop  bombs,  gases,  airships,  and 
other  war  materials.  But  let  us  not  confuse 
the  science  of  war  with  the  science  of  peace 
and  pure  science.  Let  the  Government  and 
its  scientific  aids  study  all  problems  that  may 
be  of  possible  use  In  the  next  war.  Let  this 
scientific  program  be  as  inclusive  as  possible. 
But  let  us  not  permit  the  Oovernment.  or 
rather  a  group  of  scientists  advising  the  Gov- 
emment.  to  regulate  the  science  of  peaceful 
discoveries  and  inventions. 

Such  regulation  by  directive  or  by  negative 
elimination  would  have  a  completely  dead- 
erilng  effect  on  scientific  advancement  In  the 
United  States.  Did  I  say  United  States?  If 
I  read  the  English  of  the  bill  correctly,  more 
is  involved  thiui  that.  One  version  of  the 
bill  says  that  at  least  20  percent  of  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  National  Research 
Foundation  must  be  spent  for  the  programs 
of  the  Division  of  National  Defense;  20  per- 
cent must  be  spent  on  the  Division  of  Medical 
Research.  That  leave  60  percent  of  the 
funds  unguarded.  There  Is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent. In  the  bill  as  It  Is  presently  written, 
expenditure  of  80  percent  of  the  appropriated 
funds  on  inquiries  into  the  daily  habits  -a 
sheep  in  Yugoslavia. 

There  is  a  provision  In  the  bill  for  dissemi- 
nation of  scientific  Information  and  exchange 
of  scientific  intelligence  between  this  coun- 
try and  abroad.  There  is  hardly  any  need  for 
a  new  Oovernment  agency  or  for  more  funds 
for  this  purpose.  We  have  able  popular  sci- 
ence writers  and  an  adequate  number  of 
popular  scientific  magazines:  we  have  Science 
Service  supplying  newspapers,  magazines, 
and  interested  laymen  with  up-to-date  news 
on  the  progress  of  science.  We  have  plenty 
of  national  and  regional  meetings  of  diverse 
scientific  societies  In  this  country:  we  have 
international  congresses  in  various  branches 
of  science,  and  abstract  Journals  published  in 
this  country  and  abroad  cover  In  forms  nt 
brief  r*8Um*8  scientific  papers  published 
anywhere  In  the  world.  It  Is  to  be  feared 
that  support  of  such  activity  by  Federal 
money  would  onlv  lead  to  sinecures  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  type  of  scholar,  the  travel- 
ing scientist,  who  could  do  much  more  for 
science  by  sticking  to  bis  home-town  labo- 
ratory. 

The  Kilgore  bill,  although  not  the  Magnu- 
son  bill,  has  a  proposal  that  the  results  of 
research  which  ars  contrary  to  national  In- 
terest should  not  be  made  public.  This  pro- 
posal that  dlscovenes  or  inventions  should 
be  kept  secret,  even  though  It  may  not.  be 
urged  in  the  final  bill  which  reaches  the 
Senate.  Is  still  dangerous  when  you  realize 
that  so  distinguished,  and  usually  intelligent, 
a  Senator  as  HAxtrr  Kilcobx  promotes  It! 
Wbat  then  would  come  of  such  Inventions 
as  nitroglycerin  or  atomic  power?  If  a  board 
felt  that  such  an  invention  would  be  danger- 
ous to  the  public,  as  It  was  to  Htrcshlma  and 
Nagasaki.  It  could  suppress  It.  And  man- 
kind, stopped  at  the  barriers  of  a  new  age, 
would  be  deprived  not  only  of  a  chemical  that 
can  blast  rocks  to  make  new  ttinnels  but  also 
of  a  drug  that  lowers  blood  pressure  and 
stops  the  agonizing  pain  In  angina  pectoris. 


If  such  a  board,  with  such  authority,  had  ex- 
isted in  prehistoric  times,  we  might  still  be 
in  the  stone  ^ge. 

If  the  bill  passes,  this  country  m  ly  be  fac- 
ing a  situation  which,  according  to  a  resolu- 
tion recently  pa&sed  by  the  souhwestem 
section  of  the  Society  (or  Experimental  Biol- 
ogy and  Medicine,  may  easily  lead  to  "the  de- 
velopment of  a  scientific  orthodo.vy.  which 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  Ideals  of  science 
and  democracy  and  to  the  further  develop- 
ment of  qur  civilization." 

Can  we  devise  safeguards  insuring  that  the 
National  Research  Foundation's  Influence  be 
exerted  for  the  good  and  not  to  the  detriment 
of  science  and  country?  Probably  not.  but 
certain  measures,  certain  safeguard;  may  act 
as  safety  valves  for  the  present  and  tlie  future. 

The  most  important  safeguard  Is  publicity. 
The  director  and  the  committees  of  the  foun- 
dation will  l)e  spending  public  money. 
Therefore  the  terms  of  each  grant  and  con- 
tract (with  the  poeslble  exception  of  con- 
tracts In  the  Division  of  National  Defense) 
•hould  be  made  public.  What  U  perhaps 
even  more  Important,  every  request  for  a 
grant  or  contract  phould  be  printed  in  a  spe- 
cial bulletin  published  by  the  found itlon  and 
thi  reasons  for  a  grant  or  Its  rejection  clearly 
and  specifically  stated  The  name  tif  the  ap- 
plicant, the  name  of  his  Instltvtlon.  and  the 
nr.mes  of  the  members  of  the  committee  rec- 
ommending the  approval  or  reJectlDn  of  the 
grant,  should  be  listed  In  the  bullet  n. 

Tha  next  safeguard  should  be  Imperson- 
ality. Money  should  be  appropriated  not  so 
much  to  Individuals  as  to  Institutions  which 
in  the  past  bave  demonstrated  their  wtlllng- 
neas  and  ability  to  produce  research  as  evi- 
denced by  publications  In  reputabl.?  national 
scientific  periodicals.  One  argument  for  the 
bUl  is  that  during  tha  war  years  the  unlversl- 
tlea  have  been  dipping  deeply  Into  their  en- 
dowments and  privately  endowed  research 
Uboratonec  are  hard  put.  The  argument  U 
that  interest  on  the  endowmenU  U  insulB- 
cient  to  promote  research  and  capital  must 
be  spent  There  U  a  danger  of  e<chaustlon 
of  the  funds.  It  is  said.  Therefore,  unless 
the  Government  steps  In.  no  one  will  be  able 
to  promote  research,  neither  the  universi- 
ties nor  privately  endowed  laioratorlss. 
General  Oovernment  subsidy  to  these  pri- 
vately endowed  research  laboratories  would 
solve  the  problem  of  dwindling  en«lowmenU 
and  eliminate  rhe  always  unplea^nt  con- 
troversies of  the  merits  and  demeiiu  of  In- 
dividual reaaarch  projecu.  Also  it  vould  put 
the  responsibility  of  dealing  with  Govern- 
ment agencies  where  It  belon^rs.  nimely.  on 
administrators  and  executives,  aid  active 
scientists  would  not  be  obliged  to  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  answering  question- 
naires or  filing  reporu.  The  Gkvernment 
granu  to  universities  and  researcii  Institu- 
tions could  be  distributed  by  the  teneflclary 
institutions,  en  famllle  as  It  were.  The  men 
at  each  university  or  laboratory  know  each 
other  best  and  It  should  be  presumed  that 
they  are  the  best  Judges  of  what  ea<"h  man  in 
his  milieu  could  do  with  his  test  tube  or 
Buusen  burner. 

Another  safeguard  may  be  »h  iring  the 
burden.  I  recognize  that  sclenilfl.  je>earch 
la  in  need  of  funds.  That  has  alnavs  been 
true,  even  In  the  best  endowed  uMversitles. 
But  letter  than  for  the  Federal  Gt  vernment 
to  make  outright  granu  to  universities 
would  be  a  sj8;em  under  which  the  uni- 
versities would  shoulder  part  of  the  cost. 
The  university  could  pay  anywhere  from  20 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  resear<h.  If  the 
university  is  given  a  share  in  payl  ig  lor  the 
support  of  rcsaarch.  the  unlve.-si'ty  will  have 
a  much  greatar  voice  in  what  U  doje  in  that 
raaaarch.  And  let  no  university  think  that 
It  can  relax  and  let  George,  or  rather  Sam. 
do  it.  A  university  may  also  Indicate  Its 
willlngneas  to  share  In  the  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment fellowship  or  scholarship  funds  and 
thus  prove  lU  Interest  to  tha  future  of 
science  and  remove  the  exclualva  responsl- 
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blUty   of   tha    Federal    Government   in    the 
promotion  of  American  science. 

Tba  tenure  and  method  of  selection  of  the 
members  of  the  various  committees  of  the 
National  Research  Foundation  Is  another 
Item  worthy  of  consideration .  Scientists,  old 
and  yoang.  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  different  types  of  universHies  and  re- 
search laboratorle?  should  be  represented  on 
the  boards  National  scientific  societies 
probably  would  also  like  to  elect  repreaenta- 
tlres  to  the  various  committees.  No  scientist 
should  be  made  to  serTe  for  more  than  1  year 
on  any  of  the  committees,  since  it  Is  pre- 
sumed that  no  scientist  with  active  research 
amatton  would  conw-nt  to  bert>me  a  bureau- 
crat wilWngiy  or  for  over  long  periods  of  time. 

And  the  laat  and  most  Important  safeguard 
should  be  a  general  enlightenment  as  to  the 
real  natTire  of  science  and  scientists.  In  the 
past  sdentlsts  had  one  thing  in  common :  no- 
body ever  told  them  what  to  do  They  had 
contracts  with  nobody,  although  some  of 
them  have  been  accused  of  having  contracts 
with  the  devil.  To  Initiate  research  by 
grants  or  contracts  must  not  only  fall,  but 
such  a  program  would  be  waKteful  in  the 
extreme.  A  clear  undersUndlng  that  basic 
research  cannot  be  regimented,  but  routine, 
qpadework.  applied  research  may  be  pro- 
grammed or  even  coordlnSted  whenever  the 
need  arises,  should  help  the  Government  or 
industry  to  spend  its  money  wisely. 

Tou  can  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  get  no 
return.  But  If  you  trust  In  hiunaa  Ingenu" 
Ity.  motivated  by  desire  of  public  service,  the 
love  of  science,  recognition,  and  maybe  selfish 
alms  alike,  you  will  have  done  more  for  basic 
science  than  you  could  ever  do  with  billions 
of  dollars  of  Federal  money.  The  atmosphere 
in  which  science  flourishes  and  discoveries 
are  made  is  that  of  unhampered  freedom,  not 
■n  atmosphere  filled  with  contracts  and 
questionnaires. 


Ceiimg  Price  on  Raw  Cotton 


EXTENSION  OF  REJ^IARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  L  McKENZIE 

or   LOTTUIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Janiiary  21.  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  ol  the  OPA  to  put  a  ceiling 
price  on  raw  cotton  is  one  of  the  most 
vicious  blows  ever  struck  at  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  It  is  unfair  and  unwar- 
ranted and  i.s  another  attempt  to  hold 
down  the  living  standard  and  wage  earu- 
InK.s  of  the  cotton  farmer. 

When  Chester  Bowles  announced  hi.s 
intention  to  put  a  maximum  ceiling  of 
24.09  cents  per  pound  on  the  highest 
grades  of  cotton  and  then  scale  the  price 
of  other  grades  down  by  the  u.se  of  a 
sjTithetic  scale  adjustment  he  was  mere- 
ly attempting  to  gain  more  power  and 
control  over  the  already  overregulaLed 
farmer.  It  would  mean  a  slave  wage  of 
21  to  22  cents  per  hour  for  the  .southern 
cotton  farmer— barely  half  of  the  pres- 
ent minim'om  wage  standard  of  40  cents 
per  hour,  and  they  are  now  talking  of 
a  60 -cent  or  even  a  75-cent  minimum 
wa«e  standard.  Why  discriminate 
agaiiut  the  southern  cotton  farmer? 
Has  he  not  jiLst  as  much  right  to  live 
and  eat  and  wear  clothes  and  send  liis 
children    to    school    as    the    industrial 


worker?  His  work  Ls  just  as  hard  if  not 
harder,  his  product  is  just  as  essential. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  at  all  about 
cotton  knows  that  it  takes  a  minimum 
of  1  hour's  work  to  produce  1  pound  of 
cotton — and  they  want  to  put  a  celling 
of  24.09  cents  a  pound  on  this  work. 
What  for?  To  hold  down  the  price  of 
living?  "Baloney.-  The  only  Uvlng  it 
would  hold  down  would  be  the  faimer*s 
living.  There  is  not  one  iota  of  sense  to 
the  whole  pro[>osal. 

Oh,  I  know  people  arc  going  to  say 
that  there  is  a  ceilinp  on  the  flnished 
product,  the  shirts,  the  sheets,  the  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  so  forth,  and  so  there 
should  be  a  ceiling  on  the  raw  pnxluct. 
Any  informed  person  knows  better  than 
that.  The  ceiling  on  the  finished  prod- 
uct automatically  puts  a  ceiling  on  the 
raw  product  because  there  Is  just  so 
much  the  manufacturers  can  pay  for  raw 
materials,  labor,  and  otiier  costs.  We  all 
know  that.  But  listen  to  this — a  shirt 
sells  for  from  $3  up  if  you  can  find  one. 
and  the  raw  cotton  tn  that  shirt  weighs 
approximately  half  a  pound,  grosses  the 
farmer  approximately  11  to  12  cents  and 
nets  him  only  2  or  3  cents.  Where  does 
the  rest  of  that  |3  go?  Not  to  the 
farmer.  Why  if  the  farmer  got  twice  as 
much  for  his  cotton  it  should  not  afiect 
the  sale  price  of  the  sliirt.  There  is  too 
much  spread  and  too  much  iwocessing 
and  distribution  cost.  It  is  unfair.  It 
is  poor  economics. 

Let  us  put  it  another  way.  At  present 
I>rices  the  average  bale  of  cotton  grosses 
the  farmer  about  $120.  when  processed 
and  manufactured  into  ordinary  cotton 
handkerchiefs,  the  kind  you  buy  at  the 
5-and-lO-cent  store,  that  same  bale  of 
handkerchiefs  selling  at  retail  brings 
from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  Who  gets  the  dif- 
ference?   Not  the  fanner. 

These  are  just  two  glaring  examples. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  go  on  and  on  for 
there  are  thousands  of  cotton  commodi- 
ties, but  these  two  exajmples  will  suffice 
to  Illustrate  my  point. 

If  Chester  Bowles  Is  sincere  about 
keeping  the  cast  of  living  down  why  does 
he  not  do  something  about  the  wide 
spread  between  the  producing  farmer 
and  the  consuming  pubhc?  Is  he  trying 
to  protect  the  manufacturer,  th'e  middle- 
man, and  distributor  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer?  It  looks  like  it.  If  he  holds 
the  ceiling  on  the  finished  product,  I  as- 
sure you.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  the  price  of  cotton  nimmg 
away,  but  there  is  quite  a  possibility  that 
the  farmer  will,  as  he  should,  get  more 
for  his  cotton  than  he  is  now  getting.  He 
is  entitled  to  a  slice  of  the  enormous 
spread,  and  I  am  going  to  do  my  utmost 
to  .see  that  he  gets  it. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is,  a:iother 
factor  that  is  working  against  the  sud- 
den increase  in  the  price  of  cotton  that 
Mr.  Bowles  seems  to  fear  so  much. 
Does  not  Mr.  Bowles  know  that  In  spite 
of  the  enormous  wartime  consumption  of 
cotton  we  still  have  a  cai-ry-over  of  more 
than  5.000.000  bales  of  cotton  In  the 
warehouses?  Most  of  this  cotton  be- 
longs to  the  Government  and  Mr.  Bowles, 
being  such  an  important  part  of  the 
Government,  surely  shovild  know  about 
it. 


I  am  unalterably  opposed  and  will  light 
against  a  ceiling  on  raw  cotton.  It  will 
only  further  retard  the  back  breaklnij 
production  of  this  most  important  com- 
modity and  make  the  lot  and  living 
standarcte  of  the  farmer  that  much 
harder.  Let  us  kill  this  vicious  pro- 
posal. 


Mystery  of  Foreign  Policy  by  Administra- 
tion Muddles  DcraobilizatioD  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INniAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSENTATTVIS 

Monday,  January  21,  194£ 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
feel  it  is  imperative  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  two  of  the  recent 
letters,  among  the  many  I  have  received, 
which  I  believe  are  representative  of  the 
feelings  of  our  veterans  concerning  de- 
mobilization, in  spite  of  the  recent  ex- 
planation of  policies  by  our  brilliant  lead- 
er. Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Gen. 
Dwight  Eisenhower. 

In  testifying.  General  Eisenhower  made 
a  statement  which  I  believe  hits  at  the 
crux  of  the  matter.  After  referring  to 
the  spectacular  success  of  demobiliza- 
tion, he  said  that  the  "Army  was  rapidly 
approaching  the  foreseen  juncture  of 
two  incompatibles:  the  speed  of  demobili- 
zation and  our  duties  at  home  and  over- 
.seas — the  occupation  mission  delegated 
to  us  by  higher  authority." 

In  my  opinion,  there  lies  the  force 
which  has  resulted  in  confusion,  vacilla- 
tion, and  misrepresentation  by  our  Oov- 
ernment to  our  veterans  and  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  administration  controls  our 
occupation  policies.  But  what  are  they? 
What  is  our  policy  in  China?  What  is 
our  policy  in  Germany?  How  long  are 
we  going  to  stick  our  fingers  into  far-ofT 
countries  without  the  public's  knowing 
what  Is  going  on?  Why  does  not  the  ad- 
ministiation  forthrightly  tell  us  why  we 
continue  to  occupy  some  of  the  jungles 
of  the  Pacific?  Our  veterans  are  entitled 
to  know  what  commitments  our  admin- 
istration has  made  and  on  what  grounds, 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  indefinitely  occupy- 
ing these  remote  spots.  The  public  also 
should  be  advised  on  how  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  military  expect  to  main- 
tain support  from  the  public  and  the 
servicemen  when  it  fails  to  make  clear 
its  objectives. 

In  the  public  interest.  I  believe  that 
the  administration  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment should  immediately  set  forth  its 
reasons  for  using  the  hidden -ball  tac- 
tics. How  can  we  be  expected  to  reach 
the  goal  of  peace  with  our  world-wide 
allies,  when  bur  leaders  who  are  formu- 
lating our  international  policies  lack  the 
spirit  and  honesty  to  explain  to  the  peo- 
ple what  is  going  on.  I  think  it  is  time 
for  oiir  foreign  policy,  if  any.  to  be  fully 
clarified  for  our  veterans  so  they  will 
know  why  they  are  being  kept  overseas. 
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lute  id  of  being  handed  a  mess  of  dou- 
ble t  lik.  It  Is  up  to  the  adminlstrivtioD 
to  atifBk  out.  The  public  wants  to  know, 
rvicemcn  who  have  the  Job  to  do 
should  be  taken  Into  the  confidence  of 
leaders.  We  in  Congress  should  be 
a  first-hand  insight  into  these  poll- 
Then  we  could  be  able  to  go  intel- 
ligenjtly  about  the  business  of  securing 
I  eace.  But  we  cannot  do  it  when  the 
adm  nistration  continues  to  meddle  in 
foreim  affairs  without  the  knowtodfe 
benefit  of  public  opinion.  It  will 
lead  to  further  demoralization  and 
defiance  of  authority. 
Let  us  hear  a  clear  explanation  by  the 
adm:  nistration  of  the  mystery  as  to  what 
the  'occupation  mission  delegated  by 
higher  authority"  Is. 
The  letters  follow: 

I  K  a  writing  tbls  letter  In  the  capacity  of 
a  t»x  uiyer.  property  owner,  and  voter  in  the 
dlstrtft  which  you  repreaent.  and  alio  as  a 
of  the  Army  at  the  United  State*. 
draXted  Into  the  Army  In  November 
md  have  been  overseas  since  October 
Since  those  of   us  who  are  overseas 
more  or  leas  lost  our  ability  to  have 


their 
giver 
cica 


and 
only 
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1943 
1»44. 
have 
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an  artive  voice  In  the  present  policies  of 
Oove  ^.ment.  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  vo  ce  mv  reellagti  to  you. 

X  «  xuld  like  to  have  Information  to  clarify 
the  f  kllowlna;  questions: 

1.  ^  That  are  you  doing  to  help  us  return  to 
clvUli  n  life,  and  relCMR  vm  from  Army  serv- 
ice, wblch  we  did  not  desire,  but  when  called 
upon  executed  to  the  best  of  our  ability? 
t.  1  br  some  length  of  time  people  who  are 
years  of  age  or  with  children  have 
I  drafted.  Tet  those  of  us  who  were 
10  yaars  of  age  when  drafted,  and  hav« 
chlU^en.  are  still  serving  In  the  Army  over- 
Why  cant  somethmg  be  done  to  re- 
tboM  of  us  who  want  to  return  to 
c>vtlt4B  Ufa  and  our  famlllas? 

M  Navy  pabUahes  Its  program  for  dis- 
ss high  as  2  months  in  advance.  Tet 
tha  Army  will  not  divulge  Information  on 
the  c  Lirrent  month.  What  ts  the  necessity 
for  a  I  this  secrecy?  We  feel  the  least  that 
could  be  dene  would  be  a  simple  and  clear 
sutei^ent  of  what  policy  the  War  Depart- 
intends  to  follow. 
Secretary  of  Wsr  Patterson,  on  his  recent 
o  Guam  and  the  Pacinc.  seemed  very 
Informed  on  current  discbsnB[e  poll- 
ind  made  what  we  considered  a  very 
poor  mpreasloo  for  a  ma^  lu  the  important 
positi>n  which  be  occtiplea.  Is  It  not  the 
duty  jf  our  Representatives  to  see  that  these 
men  ire  informed,  and  to  protect  the  in- 
terestl  of  their  constituents? 

sretary  of  War  Patterson  seemed  ig- 
cf  the  fact  that  points  are  not  ac- 
itifatlng  with  time  spent  overseas.  Why 
they?  The  Navy  follows  this  practice, 
least  their  naembcrs  know  that  every 
Ut  apaot  ovaraaaa  means  more  points  fur 
Imnvd  tftaeliarfe. 
C  f  oaa  Vim  —agar  information  pcaaesaed 
bf  on '  flaeratary  of  War  indicate  the  stand- 
ard ol  kacarledice  that  is  pnaniiij  by  other 
fe  NTv  of  our  Government? 
7.  1  be  Army  deciarcc  recently  that  a  sbort- 
of  shipping  waa  retarding  demobiUzatloo. 
Yet  U  a  Navy  has  aald  repeatedly  that  there 
ara  pi  nity  of  ships  foi  all  On  January  a 
tlM  M|vy  dcdand  that  there  was  an  excess 
and  that  IM  ahtpa  at  th»  '■teagic- 
aara  being  ratlrad  What  ara 
we  to  khlnk  m  the  face  of  aucta'statements? 
•  M  any  men  who  have  spent  their  entire 
Army  pareer  m  the  United  Sutes  are  being 
Tet  those  of  us  who  have  been 
for  over  a  y«*r  are  ^ven  no  Idea  of 
whan  [we  can  expect  to  l>e  dlacbargrd.  Is 
this  (a  iT->  We  feel  tbst  u  long  as  there  re 
eulistei  men  and  olllcers  In  the  Statas  who 


have  not  served  overseas,  they  are  not  surplus 
until  those  who  are  now  overseas  are  re- 
turned. Perhaps  It  would  cost  more  money 
that  way.  but  we  are  the  present  and  future 
taxpayers  of  America,  and  we  think  we  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  manner  In  which  our 
money  will  be  spent. 

First  and  foremost.  1  am  voicing  my  own 
feelings  in  this  matter,  out  I  am  alao  echoing 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  of  other  service- 
men overseas.  Man,  of  us  have  won  no 
Purple  Hearts,  Congressional  Medals  of  Hon- 
or, or  even  tMttle  stars,  but  we  feel  that  we 
have  dona  our  duty  in  an  aaslgnment  In 
which  «a  kad  no  choice,  that  our  duty  has 
been  done,  and  has  been  well  done,  and  we 
are  more  than  ready  to  go  home.  I  would 
appreciate  tearing  from  you  as  to  what  Is 
being  done,  or  what  can  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  present  situation. 

TO    WHOM    rr    DOES    CONCXXNI 

Until  January  5.  1946.  most  of  tis  were  at 
least  partially  satisfied  with  the  progress  of 
the  demobilization  program  and  the  move- 
ment of  uoopr  to  the  United  States,  even 
though  It  was  slower  than  had  been  promised 
us  by  the  War  Department  And.  having  ac- 
cepted their  alibis  for  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate transportation,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  poaaaaaors  of  the  largest  navies 
anc  merchant  fleets  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  w;  were  patient,  having  faith  in  the 
promisee  from  the  leaders  of  our  country 
and  Army:  that  we  would  be  rettirned  home 
with  the  fullest  poaslble  expediency,  that  we 
culd  return  to  our  families  and  Jobs  and 
to  the  normal  pursuit  of  happiness  of  the 
life  we  left  behind,  when  we  answered  our 
country's  call 

Suddenly,  and  for  no  4anglble  or  logical 
reason,  at  least  of  which  we  have  betn  In- 
formed, the  War  Department  issued  an  order 
for  the  retardation  of  demobll nation , 
IS  their  alibi  to  an  Incredulous  soldiery, 
who  knows  the  truth,  the  worn-out  and 
shallow  theme  that  the  degree  of  essentiality 
shall  determine  dischargee,  and  now.  without 
regard  for  these  soldiers,  who  gave  their  un- 
stinted neasure  of  sacrifice  to  duty  and  de- 
votion, they  forced  upon  us  a  condition 
which  definitely  Illustrated  to  you  people  at 
homa.  and  to  us  in  the  Army,  that  the  War 
Department  will  step  at  nothing  to  gain 
their  militaristic  ends. 

The  War  Department  continually  and  con- 
sistently refused  to  answer  any  and  all  argu- 
mants  and  crltldams  brought  by  Its  soldiers 
afaltiat  the  unjust  polletaa  of  their  demcblll- 
aa^po  program     Tet  at  all  times,  they  acctise 
tha*  soldiers   of   an    unreasoning    and   emo- 
tional attitude  while  they  themaelvea.  as  a 
t;udiUonal.  last  refuge  of  those  who  are  un- 
able to  answer  argumenu  or  charges  directed 
against    their  disreputable   policies,   employ 
the   classic    propaganda    trick    used    by    the 
dictators  and  have  resorted  to  name-calling 
and  sc^peiroatlsm.     As  a  consequence,  mil- 
lions of  QIs  fighting   for  a  return   to   the 
democratic  way  of  life  are  branded  as  "Com- 
munlstc"    and     'hotheads  "     These    are    the 
same  men.  your  sens,  brothers,  r.usbanda.  and 
neighbors,  who  yesterday  defeated  the  great- 
est  oocablnatlon    of    military    power    In    the 
history  of   the  world,   making   poaslble   the 
victory  over  fasdam.  and  the  liberation  of 
enalavad  aatlona.    Tt)d"y  we  ara  addressed  as 
**<»>— *•*».    laaa-panu    babie«.    laoUttcnlsts. 
Commuatata.  and  radicals  who  must  t>e  sup- 
pressed.   We  have  also  t>een  accused  ol  sabo- 
taging the  peace,  the  seciirlng  of  which  Is  the 
primary  Job  of  our  leaders  snd  statesmen. 
We  have  In  nt:merou8  placea  maDtlODad  the 
War  Department,  and  we  arlab  to  make  It 
clear  that  we   racignlxe  that  tiMn  ara  tn 
that  Department  and  In  other  haadqaartata 
subordinate  to  it.  Individuals,  who  are  not 
only  lntenig«nt  tut  fair-minded  men  In  sym- 
pathy with  the  plght  of  the  OI  s     Cur  st- 
tack  to  not  against  these  Individuals      We 
offer  aa  an  example  of  these  characteristics 


a  man  who  has  demonstrated  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  he  is  honest,  able,  imd  a 
friend  of  the  CI's — Gen.  Dwight  D.  Kiseu- 
hower. 

These  are  the  facts — the  plain  mathemati- 
cal trutha— and  we  defy  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  dispute  or  discredit  them.  Hi*;  War 
Department  contends  that  in  order  to  main, 
tain  the  Nation's  peace  it  Is  our  resiwnsi- 
bUity  to  support  an  Army  of  1.600.000  men. 
We  do  not  dispute  this  fact.  Our  Indoctri- 
nation as  soldiers  directs  us  not  to  question 
the  statements  and  policies  of  the  War  £>e- 
partment.  However,  m  view  of  the  scare 
headlines  and  published  innuendoe;*.  we 
deem  It  essential  to  the  security  of  our 
American  democracy  to  unmask  these  false- 
hoods and  half  truths  so  that  you.  the  |>eople 
of  tha  United  States,  may  know  the  true 
facta  confronting  us  on  this  Issue.  Prom 
a  peak  Army  strength  of  8.300,000  mea.  the 
Army  has  discharged  4J200.000  If  we  are  to 
put  any  credence  In  the  War  Department 
statement  of  the  hardships  in  deploying 
thaae  men  to  their  homes,  the  results  are 
commendable.  Indeed,  by  simple  subtraction, 
and  by  using  these  same  War  Department 
figures,  we  find  there  are  still  some  4,100.000 
men  remaining.  Add  to  these  men  iji  ad- 
mitted draft  of  300.000  since  VJ-day  and. 
further,  add  also  the  voluntary  enlistmenta 
of  400.000  men.  we  reach  a  grand  tctal  of 
4,800.000  men.  We.  as  soldiers,  are  net  pro- 
testing against  the  required  size  of  the  peace- 
^pie  .\rmy:  what  we  want  everjone  to  know 
is  that  with  an  admitted  surpliu.  at)nve  and 
beyond  the  War  Department  needs.  tTe  War 
Department  has  exercised  the  unfair  pre- 
rogative of  retarding  demobilization.  As  yet 
the  War  Department  refuses  to  explain  the 
reason  for  holding  these  men  In  excess  of 
Its  admitted  needs.  Still  another  grave 
problem  confronts  the  American  people  It 
is  a  confirmed  fact  shown  by  the  W.ir  De- 
partmert  policies  that  bv  creating  confu- 
sion and  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  It  ha/i  made  its  intent  clear  to 
bl&ckmail  our  Congress  into  accepting  mili- 
tary conscription  as  the  only  solution  for 
rapid  demobilization. 

We  aoldlaia  know,  as  dues  the  wcrld  at 
large,  ttwnwgti  bitter  experience,  the  attend- 
ing evils  of  militarism.  These  evUt;  have 
their  birth  when  a  people  can  be  deluded 
Into  accepting  mlllUry  conscription  as  a 
component  part  of  our  nstural  way  jt  life. 
Otir  Congress,  to  whom  the  War  Depa:-tmeut 
la  rfapouslble.  Is  also  your  duly  elected  rep- 
raaenUtlvea.  They  are  sent  to  Washington 
to  give  articulate  voice  to  your  mutu  1  de- 
slraa  and  opinions  We  appeal  to  /ou  to 
Join  your  voice  with  ours  against  this  In- 
fringement of  all  that  America  hold*  dear. 
We  demand  that  you  exercise  and  aTiOUlder 
this  responsibility  which  you  owe.  not  only 
to  ua  who  are  affected  today  but  to  -Jie  yet 
unborn  generations  of  Americans  to  whom 
freadotn  has  become  s  heritage 


Encroachment   of  Federal   Power  in  the 
Utility  Field 


EXTmsaoN  OF  remarks 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  RIPRISENTATIVIS 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Spepkcr.  under 
leaye  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  stateirent  of 
Purcell  L.  Smith,  president  of  ttie  Na- 
tionaJ  Association  of  Electric  Companies. 
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Washington,  D.  C  ,  at  a  fonim  on  public 
utilities,  sponsored  by  Investors  League. 
Inc..  at  Clilcago,  Dl.,  November  29,  1945: 

The  wording  of  my  subject  represents  a 
happy  choice  of  terms  by  the  League  for 
there  is  no  better  word  tlian  'encroach- 
ment" to  describe  the  public  ovmerahlp 
movement  In  the  United  States.  Webster 
tells  us  thst  "to  encroach"  means  "to  in- 
vade Insidiously  and  appropriate  the  prov- 
ince of  another  •  •  •  to  trench  on  an- 
other's limits  by  gradual  usurpation  or  In- 
trwilon  *  *  *  to  transgress  the  Just 
l>ounde." 

I  believe  there  Is  general  agreement  that 
Federal  power  has  and  Is  continuing  to  en- 
croach In  the  electric  light  and  jxjwer  field, 
but  I  think  that  the  methods  of  this  en- 
croachment and  the  extent  of  the  Invasion 
are  not  matters  of  common  knowledge.  Fur- 
thermore, I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  ol  this 
country  are  unaware  of  the  implications  of 
this  movement  as  they  affect,  not  only  our 
economy,  but  also  the  character  of  oxir  po- 
littccl  institutions. 

According  to  the  data  of  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  approximately  12  percent  of 
the  Installed  electric  geiieratlng  capacity  In 
this  country  at  the  end  of  1944  was  owned 
by  the  PedcotU  Govertunent,  Federal  author- 
ities, or  agencies  financed  through  United 
Statea  Oovemment  funds  and  about  7  per- 
cent was  owned  tiy  municipalities  or  similar 
public  bodlea.  Some  of  these  publicly  owned 
or  publicly  financed  electric  operations  were 
baaed  upon  reasonable  and  fair  economics 
and  are  entitled  to  respect  and  credit  for  fine 
accomplishment.  But  the  economics  be- 
came quite  changed  when  the  revenue  needs 
of  governments,  particularly,  the  United 
Statea  Oovemment.  became  so  great  during 
the  depresalon.  followed  by  the  tremendous 
financial  requirements  of  preparing  for  de- 
fense and  after  Pearl  Harbor  waging  two 
wars. 

I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention  that  this 
approximate  19  percent  of  the  electric  sup- 
ply operates  without  paying  any  taxed  or 
equivalent  thereof  to  the  United  Stales  Gov- 
ernment and  In  some  instances  does  not  pay 
either  directly  or  indirectly  any  SUte.  county, 
or  municipal  taxes.  This  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter from  the  viewpoint  of  all  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  which,  of  course.  Includes 
all  Investors,  except  those  who  own  securities 
Iree  from  taxes  It  waa  estimated  by  the 
Electric  Institute  that  the  Federal 
paid  by  the  privately  owned  electric 
oocnpanles  of  the  United  States  In  1942  was 
8S97000000:  In  1943.  «448,000,000:  In  1944. 
•448  000.000:  and  I  believe  It  is  reasonable  to 
ite  that  the  1946  taxes  will  be  around 
),000  The  public  power  group's  Fed- 
aral  taxes  will  be  nothing.  In  addition,  the 
aaeurlty  holders  of  the  prl^-ate  power  com- 
panies pay  Income  taxes  on  the  Interest  and 
dividends  which  they  receive,  meaning  addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars  paid  Into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury,  whereas,  many  of  the  pub- 
hcly^^wned  projects  are  financed  '  v  revenue 
bonds  or  municipal  bonds  on  which  interest 
is  tax  exempt  and  the  owners  thereof  pay 
no  Income  tax  on  such  Interest.  It  waa  esti- 
mated recently  by  a  wltnees  before  the  Se- 
curities 8ut>commlttee  of  the  House  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  that 
if  public  power  had  paid  comparable  taxes, 
they  and  their  security  holders  vouid  have 
paid  into  the  United  Sute«  Treasury  at  least 
•IMJIOO.OOO  for  the  year  1943  and  an  e«tl- 
inat«d  aggregate  for  the  6  years  1940  to  1945, 
Inclusive,  probably  In  excess  of  $600,000,000. 

It  was  only  a  little  more  than  50  years 
ago  that  Thomaa  Bdlaon  tnillt  b\t,  first  elec- 
tric generating  station,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  electric  light  and  power  In- 
dustry. Isolated  plants  sprang  up  around 
tha  country  snd  these  were  later  Integrated 
Into  power  systems.  The  pioneers  of  the 
electnc-power  Industry  had  no  easy  road  as 
they  sought  to  promote  the  use  of  electric 


energy  while  at  the  same  time  they  wrestled 
with  problems  of  finance  and  euglnefring. 
In  those  early  days,  when  the  "going  was 
tough,"  there  was  no  encroachment  of  Fed- 
eral power. 

For  many  years  the  Socialist  Party  had 
been  trying  to  get  a  foothold  on  the  Ameri- 
can political  stage,  but  with  little  su<xess. 
Their  bold  program  to  overthrow  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  not;  rel- 
ished by  the  American  people  and  during 
World  War  I  some  of  their  leaders  were  .lalled 
lor  subversive  activities.  After  World  War  I, 
however,  they  recognized  the  ImpoaslbUity 
of  bringing  about  an  outright  revolution  and 
they  changed  their  tactics  and  develo]>ed  a 
new  program  known  as  "t)orlng  from  within." 
From  that  time  on  their  strategy  has  been 
to  operate  vpilhln  the  framework  of  our  pi  - 
lltlcal  system  to  achieve  tlie  objectives  of 
Eociaiism. 

Having  been  unable  to  make  any  headway 
through  the  normal  political  channels,  the 
socialists  evolved  a  new  strategy  bas<>d  on 
economic  control.  And,  in  casting  about 
for  what  they  hope  wUl  be  a  quick  and  sure 
means  of  establishing  economic  control,  their 
choice  waa  the  new,  fast  growing,  and  wide- 
spread industry — the  electric  power  indus- 
try. Today  their  strategy  was  staled  very 
clearly  and  simply  by  Carl  D.  Thompson, 
naliouRl  campaiign  manager  and  om.'-lime 
nominee  for  President  on  the  ticket  of  the 
Socialist  Party. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  "Successful  public 
ownership  of  power  production  means  an 
adequate  control  of  transportation  toid  uf 
Industrial  forces  dependent  upon  electrical 
power  of  their  successful  operation." 

I  think  that  neither  B4r.  Thompson  nor 
anyone  else  can  make  a  clearer  statensient  of 
the  basic  reason  for  Federal  encroachment 
in  the  utUity  field.  But  Mr.  Thompeon 
went  even  further  and  gave  a  frank  outline 
of  how  the  Sociallf  ts  would  gain  their  objec- 
tives. He  annoimced  that  "the  Socialists 
will  push  their  campaigns.  They  will  cap- 
ture cities.  Later  they  will  control  State 
legislatures  and,  finally,  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  •  •  • 
and  finally  the  Nation  will  take  over  one 
after  the  other  of  the  public  utilities,  mines, 
railroads.  lnterurl>an  electric  lines,  power 
plants,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems, 
waterways,  forests." 

And  the  method?  by  which  the  Socialists 
were  to  gain  these  objectives  were  outlined  by 
another  Socialist  leader,  H.  S.  Raushenbush. 
who  said,  "Between  cataclysmic  socialism 
(by  which  Is  meant  armed  revolution)  and 
encroachment  control,  the  latter  will  t>e  the 
only  one  acceptable  to  this  Nation  foi-  a  long 
while.  The  workers  are  more  apt  to  support 
a  power  authority." 

Inasmuch  as  this  was  vrtltten  some  6  years 
before  the  passage  of  the  act  creating  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  I  think  we  can 
take  Mr.  Raushenbusli's  statement  as  some- 
thing more  than  prophecy.  In  fact,  if  we 
accept  the  theory  of  cause  and  eirect  we 
have  good  reason  to  assume  that  Mr.  Raus- 
henbush  and  his  fellow  Socialists  had  a  hand 
in  securing  the  effect  which  was  so  dear  to 
their  hearts. 

Now  the  Socialists,  having  recdlied  the  im- 
possibility of  socializing  America  in  one  fell 
swoop,  acknowledge  that  the  counti^  would 
have  to  pass  through  what  they  called  a 
transitional  state  before  complete  sx^lallRa- 
tlon  could  be  achieved  Mr  Raushenbush, 
having  described  several  transitlonnl  meth- 
ods, came  to  the  conclusion,  as  hft  stated, 
"A  fourth  attempt,  which  I  lock  upon 
as  miKh  more  hopeful,  is  the  one  which 
seeks  to  set  up,  through  Government  owner- 
ship at  Muscle  Shoals,  at  Boulder  Dam.  snd 
on  the  St.  LawT'«nce.  yardsticks  by  which  the 
efficiency  of  private  ownership  under  regula- 
tion may  be  meesiu-ed." 

Now  that  statement,  on  Its  face  appears 
inuocuoos  enough.  Who  could  quarrel  with 
the  purely  objective  desire  to  mesFure  the 


efficiency  of  private  ownership?  Thus  de- 
scribed. It  sounds  like  a  project  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Standards.  But  we  will  discover  that 
the  yardstick  which  was  to  be  used  tn  this 
paeudoacientific  measurement  was  to  t>e  a 
yardnick  the  like  of  which  the  Bureau  ct 
Standards  never  saw  and  never  hoped  to  aaa. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  electric-aervloa 
Industry  the  technology  of  the  Industry  had 
not  progreaaed  to  the  point  where  integratad 
systems  were  poaslble.  Bach  community  had 
Its  own  plant.  Most  of  them  were  privately 
owned  and  operated  but.  of  course,  many 
mu'iicipalitles  had  their  own  plants. 

i-'or  a  tl;ne,  therefore,  the  public-power  pro- 
ponents worked  assiduov^ily  for  municipal 
ownership,  seeking  to  have  towns  take  over 
the  private  plants  serving  them. 

Later  on.  bolder  steps  were  taken  by  pri- 
vate companies  to  develop  transmission  tech- 
niques that  would  permit  tran&mlssion  of 
electric  service  over  widespread  areas  with 
consequent  substantial  ecenomiee,  etBcten- 
cles.  and  advantages.  Inasmuch  as  the  eerv> 
Ice  areas  of  the  municipal  plants  were  usually 
confined  to  a  relatively  small  number  of 
square  miles.  It  became  apparent  that  many 
of  the  municipal -ownership  projects  could 
not  give  the  same  quality  of  service  as  the 
private  syatema  nor  as  economically  or  effi- 
ciently. As  a  result,  many  of  the  municlpnl 
plants  were  absorbed  Into  the  private  sys- 
tems. Out  of  a  total  of  3.900  municipal  sys- 
tems which  were  established  at  one  ti:  or 
another  In  the  United <^  States,  only  l^TO 
remained  at  the  end  of  1935. 

The  public-power  proponents,  of  course, 
did  not  overlook  any  opportunities  of  the 
financial  debacle  of  1929  and  the  early  thirties 
and  the  resulting  severe  economic  depression 
to  extend  encroachment  on  much  broader 
lines  than  the  municipal-ownership  plants. 
Vast  sums  were  being  appropriated  by  the 
United  States  Congress  to  stimulate  indus- 
trial activity  throxighout  the  country.  The 
public-power  proponents  saw  in  this  activity 
an  opportvuilty  to  enlarge  their  empire 
through  the  medium  of  the  use  at  a  generous 
Congreas  attempting  to  lift  tha  national 
economy  otit  of  depression  depths. 

Some  time  back  the  Public  Ownership 
League,  in  a  gloating  article  in  Its  magsEine, 
proclaimed  that,  "Step  by  step  this  super- 
power plan  Is  being  realised.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  has  become  an  outstanding  reality. 
The  Boulder  Dam  has  been  finished.  The 
Bonnevnie  power  system  Is  nearlng  comple- 
tion. •  •  •  Grand  Coulee  Is  well  en  the 
way.  In  the  map  one  can  see  the  extent  to 
which  our  dream  of  1922-2,5  has  already  taken 
form  and  also  the  next  steps  that  are  being 
proposed  " 

Federal  encroachment  In  the  utility  field 
cannot  be  denied.  Can  we  then  lgDa««  the 
Implications  of  tJils  success  .  .  .  namely  tha 
complete  socialization  of  the  utility  Industn', 
followed  oy  the  socialization  of  other  indus- 
tries? 

As  a  contrast,  I  quote  to  you  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  the  16th  of  this  month  report- 
ing on  an  address  made  by  the  Honorable 
Harold  L.  Ickes  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  In  Chicago  on 
November  14: 

"  *B/Jlh  domestically  and  abroad,  the  oil 
should  be  done,  just  as  far  as  poaslble.  by  pri- 
vate Industry.'  the  speaker  also  said,  'I 
would  consider  It  tmwlse  and  unfortunate  for 
Government  to  Interpose  itaelf  In  any  phase 
of  the  oil  btialnaaa  which  can  be  handled  bv 
the  Industry  HBclently  and  economically  and 
with  the  aatlatacuon  that  a  fair  profit 
brings.' " 

This  Is  the  same  gentlemen  who  is  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  where  Mr.  H  S.  Raushen- 
bush Is.  I  believe,  project  analyst  for  the 
Power  Division   of  the  Department. 

I  have  referred  earlier  to  the  very  substan- 
tial discrimination  agaUi  prlvalely  owned 
electric  companies  by  reason  of  the  tax 
exemption  subsidy  en>oye<t  Ijy  public  power. 
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Publ  c-power  promoter*  have  Uken  adTan<> 

tf  tbJa  MCemptlcn  and  have  prnflted  and 

iqton  It.  for  If  an  electric-utUlty 

whtch   U  prlTatcly  owned  paying 

tlal   Income  taxes,   were  to  go   Into 

o«nr«rsblp.  there  would  b«  no  tnoooM 

to  pay   and   hence   public   ownenhtp 

afford  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 

generally  speaking,  tban  another 

owner  could.    FarttMrraorc.  in  moat 

by  which  pubUc-ownershlp  promoter* 

or   brln<   about    the   acqutsltton   of 

es  formerly  owned  by  tax-paying  prl- 

iwners.  stjch  transactions  and  operattona 

not  been  subject  to  re^latory  control 

ipproval  by  Federal  or  State  agencies 

serloua  as  the  exutin^   picture   Is   for 

reaaons  heretofore  stated,   the   publir- 

adrocates    are    planning    still    more 

il    pru)^<*t«.   either  aa  primary  liyrtro- 

developmenu  or  so-called  multiple* 

proleets   in   connection   with   flood 

.  rivers  and  harbors,  irrlicatlon.  navt- 

and  reclamation.     The  total  dreams 

dtaggaring  in  bllllona  of  dollars  required 

c^plete  the  ultimata  i^ans      A  few  of 

projects    have    acoswalc    and    public 

as  to  power  featurea.    Most  of  them  do 

but   a    lot   of   poor   economies   can    be 

when  the  operations  nre  exempt  frcm 

federal  taxes  and  can  al«o  be  btirled  in 

naxe  of  finances  of  the  United  States 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


National     Aaaociatlon     of     Electric 
antes  has   already  engaged   In   having 
nts  of  its  memt>er  companies  present 
of  the  facts  concerning  many  of  these 
oj4cts    before    appropriate    committees    ci 
(fon^ress.  and  will  continue  to  do  ao  from 
to  time      We  believe  that  Congress  Is 
m  having  the   facts.     The  Com- 
mittee on   Appropriations  In   the   House  of 
ntatives    on    Monday    of    this    week 
a  report  to  the  whole  House  on  the 
deficiency  appropriation  bill   1946.  and 
qutote  you  certain  ezcetpts  from  that  re-  ' 


is   incumbent    upon    the  Congrssa   to 
governmental    coets  down    aa    early    aa 
be  practicable  to  levels  consistent  with 
i  postwar  economy.    That  la  the  aim 
committee  and  it  ia  sollcttcus  cf  all 
help  and  support  It  can  get.    It  meana 
g  a  deaf  ear  many  times  to  importuni- 
^  rhich  timore  th<f  gener»i  Kood.    It  meana 
wateb   upon  axecutlv*  agenclea   to 
•xtravaganees.   and.   aa   regards   per- 
il,  to  see  that   the  best   utlUxatlon   la 
of  forces  already  employed.     There  la 
an  urge  to  expand.     The  committee  ia 
need  that  In  many  ca5«s  the  principal 
is  better  and  firmer  coordination  and 
by  top  administrators. 


rare 

conodptiou 
Bant  il 


committee  regrata  to  say  that  It  It 
o  meet  with  witnesses  who  evidence  a 
of  the  need  to  contract  Oovern- 
spending     a  spending  psychology  baa 
up   in   Government   which   must   be 
Aa  SacreUry  of  the  Navy  Por- 
tly taracly  cxprcaaed  It.  we  must 
economy . 


*     The  committee  bellevea  that  a 
of   the    undertakings   should    have 
Inveatlgatlon.     particularly     those 
contemplate  commencing  construction 
8< -called    multipurpose    dama    entailing 
''  separata  coats  of  as  much  aa  $130.- 
They  may  ba  thoroughly  Justified. 
I  he  committee   Is  reluctant   to   recom- 
them  without  further  Inquiry  into  the 
cf  features  not  eaaentlal  to  proectlon 
floods.    Rather  than  purpose  a  par- 
approval   U   withheld   of   the 
■  n  for  runiMHiiatlon  by  the 
It  subcommlttas  early  in  Jan- 
connection  with  the  War  Department 
functions  appropriation  bill. 


**InJ connection  with  the  denui  of  fund* 
lor     lower-market     and     irausmiasion-line 


studies  and  surveys  the  committee  has  taken 
the  pMBltlon  that  the  Oovammant  abould 
not  go  into  the  busineas  cf  eoBStractlng 
tranamlaaion  llnea  to  market  power  de- 
veloped at  Government  dams  and  that  the 
activity  desirous  of  securing  such  power 
ahould  construct  siKh  lines  to  the  point 
where  Government  power  is  being  geuer- 
at«d." 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  the  aaao- 
ciatlon that  I  represent,  and  lU  member 
companiea.  have  gone  or  record  in  favor  of 
flood  control  where  needed,  good  Improve- 
menta  on  rivers  and  harlxirs  that  are  of  true 
public  intereat  and  needed  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  provided  the  money  will  be  well 
and  sensibly  spent  and  has  honest  economics 
as  the  prunary  motive  for  Ito  expenditure. 


Tbe  Challenge  of  the  Cbildreo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
nr 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNXCnctTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  18,  1946 

Mrs.  MJCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  the  following  In- 
formation given  In  a  broadcast  over  the 
NBC  network  December  28.  1945.  may  be 
of  interest  to  those  Members  of  the 
House,  and  private  citizens  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  present  threat  to  world 
health  caused  by  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
and  medical  care  for  the  growing  genera- 
tion in  Europe  and  Asia: 

Most   of  ■  us   have   had   a   gay   and    merry 

Christmas — our  flrst  since  the  war  began 

stirrounded  by  fanru^les  and  children  In 
Europe  and  Asia  today  there  are  pitifully 
few  who  can  say.  "We  have  had  a  merry 
Christmas.  We  look  forward  to  a  happy  new 
year."' 

For  millions  of  children  are  In  Imminent 
danger  of  starvation  and  freezing  as  winter 
comes  to  Europe. 

That  la  the  tragic  conclusion  reached  by 
Ave  mternaUonal  relief  orgauixatlona.  They 
report  today  that  a  terrlfyingly  large  num- 
ber of  the  world's  children— if  they  survive 
at  all— Will  never  become  healthy  grown-ups. 
They  will  suffer  the  terrible  after  effects  of 
starvaUon  for  years  to  come— rickets,  tuber- 
culosis, bone  diseases,  and  many  other  afflic- 
tions, including  stunted  bodies  and.  worat  of 
all.  attmted  minds. 

You  don't  have  to  be  an  expert  to  fonee 
what  this  means  to  the  enUre  world— includ- 
ing America.     Disease  knows  no  boundaries 

epidemics  can  sweep  through  the  weakened 
children  of  Europe  and  A&la.  reach  across 
the  oceans,  and  strike  our  own  babies. 
Weakened  children  grow  up  to  be  weak 
adults.  ChUdren  who  are  mentally  crippled 
grow  up  to  be  mentally  crippled  adtilU.  easily 
Victimised  by  imscrupulous.  cruel,  aggressive 
dicutor*. 

Unlee*  focd.  clothes,  and  medical  care  ar- 
rive to  strengthen  and  protect  the  sickly 
children  of  Europe  and  Asia  today,  they  will 
surely  grow  ur  to  contammste.  to  menace, 
yes  and  to  fight  your  children  tomorrow. 

The  scope  of  the  problem  Is  so  great  as  to 
demand  prompt  and  continuing  action  by 
such  international  agencies  aa  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  RehabUitatlon  Associa- 
tion. It  is  good  to  note  that  UNRRA  on  the 
Job  Is  doing  ever  better  work— and  In  1946 
wUl.  we  hope,  do  stUl  more  But  no  govern- 
mental or  intergovemmenui  agency  can  do 
the  whole  Job— and  the  little  children  of 
Europe  cannot  wait  for  cumbersome  suta 
machinery  to  iwlng  Into  aid. 


What  U  the  actual  situation  of  the  children 
of  Europe?  The  agricultural  experts  of 
UNRRA  report  that  domestic  food  production 
In  Europe  this  winter  will  be  sufficient  to 
proTlde  the  SO.OCO.OOO  people  who  dc  not  live 
on  fanrs  with  about  1.300  calories  per  per- 
son each  day.  One  thousand  two  hundred 
calories  Is  less  than  half  the  amount  of  food 
you  and  I  eat  every  day  One  thoiisand  two 
hundred  calories  Is  Just  about  enough  for 
children  3  to  6  year*  old  Children  5  to  7 
years  old  need  1.440  calories;  children  7  to  B 
ysar*  old  need  1.680:  children  from  9  to  15 
year*  of  age  need  amounts  ranging  from 
ISaO  to  2.400  calorlea  per  day.  So.  you  see. 
the  average  European  city  child  more  than 
5  years  old  will  be  starving  little  by  little 
this  winter. 

That  is  the  way  it  Is  in  Europe  as  a  whole. 
I'  some  countries  It  la  even  worae.  In 
Prance.  Infant  mortalltv  has  increased  80 
percent  Tuberculosis  there  amontr  adoies- 
cants  has  Increased  40  percent  In  Belgium. 
2S  paresnt  of  the  children  In  rural  treas  and 
34  percent  of  the  children  in  cities  are  criti- 
cally undernourished  UNRRA  report*  that 
thSM  are  one  and  one-half  million  under- 
nourlahed  kids  In  Yugoslavia 

Foreign  Minister  Masarvk  of  Czechoelo- 
vakla  reports  that  nearly  800  000  children  In 
his  country  are  ripened  by  hunger  for  epi- 
demics Seven  million  children  in  Poland 
^^9  been  orphaned,  at  the  same  time  that 
75  percent  of  the  health  and  child  welfare 
centers  which  shoulr  be  raring  'or  them 
were  destroyed.  In  lUly.  1.000.000  children 
under  2  years,  and  7.000.000  more  between 
2  and  14.  urgently  need  food  and  clothing 
Juat  to  stay  alive  More  than  1.000.000 
Greek  children  are  being  consuned.  flesh 
and  bone,  by  hunger,  and  malaria  and  tuber- 
culosis rage  In  Holland.  Norway.  Denmark, 
and  Finland — In  Luxembourg.  Albania,  the 
Balkan  countries,  the  Near  East.  Asia— Ifs 
the  same  story.  Listen,  the  children  of  every 
country  ravished  by  the  Nazis  and  by  the 
Japanese  war  lords,  and  hammered  by  the 
terrible  air  and  artillery  bombaidments  we 
had  to  lay  down  In  order  to  conquer  them, 
face  th*  meat  terrible  winter  poor  little  chil- 
dren have  ever  known  In  history. 

The  stae  of  the  relief  problem  Is  shown  by 
a  recent  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  order  to  alse  the  food  illowanee 
of  tbe  peoples  of  continental  Euroje  to  only 
2.000  calories  per  day  will  require  the  im- 
portation of  18,000  000  tons  of  foodi  In  194«. 

And  It  Isn't  only  food;  It's  clothing,  medi- 
cal care,  and  education  Schools  and  aoe- 
pltals  were  destroyed  wholesale  by  the  Naxls. 
And  even  If  the  schools  had  been  If  ft  stand- 
ing. In  four  countries  adon  —France  Belgium. 
Holland,  and  Norway— no  less  than  10.000.000 
children  will  be  unable  to  attend  them  if 
they  lack  clothing  ard  ahoes.  How  would 
you  like  to  send  your  kids  to  school  in  the 
kind  of  weather  we're  having,  without  a  coat 
or  sweater,  and  barefoot,  too? 

But.  thank  God.  people  with  evea  a  little 
knowledge  of  the  terrible  need  are  not  Just 
wringing  their  hands  Concrete  stejis  are  be- 
ing taken  today  to  ameliorate  the  situation 
to  the  full  limit  of  means  made  avs liable  by 
Amerlpan  generosity.  The  Amerlcar  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service, 
Inc..  on  which  virtually  every  child- relief  or- 
ganization In  the  United  States  a  repre- 
sented, i:.  serving  as  a  clearing  hotjse  for  the 
Information  you  want  about  these  children. 
From  the  council  and  from  memt>er  organi- 
zations I  have  learned  something  or  the  re- 
lief work  which  has  been  mnde  pofv^ible  by 
gifts  of  money  and  food  and  cloth ;ng  from 
the  American  people. 

Through  the  efforts  of  American  P.ellel  for 
Holland  for  example,  the  children  of  the 
Netherlands  have  received  since  their  Ubenx- 
tlon  more  than  3.0C0.0OO  pounds  of  rood,  in- 
cluding cereal  producu.  strained  fruits.  v«ge- 
Ubles.  milk  product*,  soups,  and  so  en. 

The  Near  East  Foundation  Is  takir  ;  partial 
or  entire  care  oC   17.830  Greek  children  In 
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winter  and  summer  colonlrs,  providing  food 
and  tlsc  medical  treatment  for  children  dis- 
abled bj   aar. 

American  Relief  for  Italy  has  provided 
100.000  lUliau  children  wltl>  vitamins  and 
with  one  dally  pint  of  milk  since  last  July, 
(t  has  sent  to  Italy  almost  19,000.000  pounds 
of  milk,  clothing,  and  medicine. 

The  Youth  Allyah  of  Hadassah  has  col- 
lected at  camps,  has  fed  and  housed  and  then 
transported  to  Palestine.  8.0C0  children  since 
the  start  of  the  war  and  has  provided  their 
maintenance,  education,  and  health  care 
upon  arrival. 

Statistically,  these  are  Just  a  few  high 
spots  of  the  relief  picture.  Tremendously 
useful  work  In  the  field  of  child  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  is  being  done  by  the  various 
agencies  constituting  the  American  Council 
of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service, 
Inc.,  which  has  oflices  at  122  East  Twenty- 
second  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

The  membership  of  this  council  Includes: 

American   Council  or  VoLtTNTAXY  Agencies 
For  FoaxiGN  Seevick.  Inc. 

MKMBXmSKIP 

Americ.in  Association  of  University 
Women.' 

American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China. 

American  Christian  Committee  for  Refu- 
gees, Inc. 

American  Committee  In  Aid  of  Chlne&e 
Industrial    Cooperatives. 

American  Committee  of  OSE.' 

American  Field  Service. 

American  Friends  of  Czechoslovakia.' 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

American  Hungarian  Relief.  Inc. 

American  .Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Com- 
mittee. Inc. 

American  ORT  Federation. 

American  Relief  for  Czechoslovakia,  Inc. 

American  Relief  for  France,  Inc. 

American  Relief  for  India.' 

American  Re!!ef  for  Holland.  Inc. 

American  Relief  for  Italy.  Inc. 

American  Relief  for  Norway.  Inc. 

American   Women's  Hospitals. 

Armenian  General  Benevolent  Union.* 

Belgian  War  Relief  Society.  Inc. 

Brethren  Service  Committee. 

China  Aid  CcUwCll 

Church  Committee  for  Relief  in  Asia. 

Church  Committee  on  Overseas  Relief  and 
Reconstruction. 

Committee  on  Christian  Science  Wartime 
Activities  of  the  Mother  Church.' 

Congregational  Christian  Service  Commit- 
tee. 

Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States  of 
America.' 

Gill  flouts. 

Greek  W^r  Relief  Association.  Inc.,  U.  S.  A. 

Hadassah. 

Hebrew  Sheltering  nnd  Immigrant  Aid 
Society 

HIA8-ICA  Emigration  Association,  Inc. 
(HICFM).' 

International  Migration  Service. 

International  Rescue  and  Relief  Commit- 
tee. Inc. 

Labor  League  for  Human  Rights,  A.  F.  of  L. 

Mennonite  Central  Committee. 

National  CIO  War  Relief  Committee. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Inc. 

Near  East  Foundation. 

Priderewski  Testimonial;  Fund.  Inc. 

Philippine  War  Relief  of  tiie  United  States. 
,    Inc. 

Polish  War  Relief. 

Refugee  Relief  Trustees.  Inc.' 

Russian  Children's  Welfare  Society.  Inc. 

Salvation  Army. 
♦        Save  the  Children  Federation.' 

Seifhelp  of  Emigres  from  Central  Europe, 
■  Inc.' 

Tolstoy  Foundation,  Inc. 

Ukrainian  American  Relief  Committee.' 

Unitarian  Service  Committee. 


United  China  Relief.  Inc. 

United  Lithuanian  Relief  Fund  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc. 

United  Palestine  Appeal. 

United  States  Committee  for  the  Care  of 
European  Children,  Inc.' 

Ur.lted  Yugoslav  Relief  Fund  of  America. 

War  Relief  Services-National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference. 

World  Student  Service  Fund. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  (In- 
ternational Committee  of) . 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
National  Board. 

AREA    AND    FUNCTIONAL    COMMITTECS 

Committee  on  the  B.alkans  (suticommit- 
tees  on  Greece  and  Yugoslavia  I . 

Committee  on  the  Orient  (subcommittees 
on  China.  India,  and  Netherlands  East 
Indies). 

Committee  on  Czechoslovakia. 

Committee  on  France. 

Committee  pn  Italy. 

Committee  on  Northwest  Europe  (sub- 
commlctees  on  the  Netherlands  ard  Nor- 
way). 

Committee  on  the  Phillpplniis. 

Committee  on  Poland. 

Committee  on  Child  Welfare. 

Committee  on  Cooperatives. 

Committee  on  Displaced  Persons  (sub- 
committees on  camps  and  displaced  Rus- 
sians) . 

Committee  on  Material  Alci  (subcommit- 
tee on  shippers  and  purchasers  and  alloca- 
tions of  supplies). 

Committee  on  Insurance. 

Committee  on  War  Fund  Agencies. 

The  officers  of  the  council  sre:  Dr.  Joseph 
p.  Chamberlain,  chairman;  Kt.  Riv.  Msgr. 
Patrick  A  O'Eoyle.  vice  chairman;  Dr.  Joseph 
C  Hyman,  vice  chairman:  D:.v  A.  L.  Warn- 
ehuis.  secretary-:  and  Miss  Ch%rlotte  E.  Owen, 
executive  secretary. 

But  what  they  and  all  the  other  splendid 
organizations  are  doing,  calls  for  no  expert 
analysis.  It's  Just  whaU  yoxi  and  I  would 
do  In  th.lr  place — applying  common -sense 
methods  to  accomplish  as  much  as  possible 
with  their  limited  funds.  They  collect 
money  to  buy  food  and  clothfs  in  this  coun- 
try, and  on  the  scene.  Thej  are  supplying 
medicines.  They  provide  homeless  children 
with  homes,  reestablish  schools,  and  they  try 
to  reunite  the  lost  children  with  their  par- 
ents If,  oh.  if  their  poor  parents  are  alive. 

I  got  In  touch  with  all  the  organizations 
In  the  field  From  them  I  received  an  Im- 
pressive list  of  things  they  d  like  to  do  for 
these  heart-breaking  children.  Time,  which 
works  against  these  children  even  as  I  speak, 
again  ma'^es  it  impossible  for  me  to  do  more 
than   touch  upon    their  plar^. 

American  Relief  for  Italy  wants  to  enlarge 
its  program  of  emergency  feeding  for  the 
100,000  most  sorely  stricken  Italian  children. 
It  wants  to  provide  shoes,  shoes,'  shoes,  for 
many,  many  more  bare-frostbitten  little 
Italian  feet. 

The  Greek  War  Relief  and  the  Near  East 
Foundation  recommend  Immediate  action  to 
provide  winter  clothing  and  blankets — or 
blanket  cloth— for  1.500.000  children— and 
layettes  for  50.000  cradles.  The  Foundation 
says  that  after  December,  the  only  basic  foods 
remaliilng  for  Greek  children  will  be  some 
cereals  and  a  pitiful  supply  of  milk. 

rhe  Polish  War  Relief  wants  contributions 
In  cash  or  in  kind  of  great  quintities  of  con- 
densed milk,  cocoa,  rice,  and  (od-llver  oil 

American  Relief  for  France  wants,  abov^  all. 
shipments  of  food,  medicine,  and  clothing. 
They  say  that  7.200,000  ou;  of  13,700.000 
French  children  urgently  require  health  su- 
pervision and  Increasad  feeding;  2.400.000 
need  special  medical  attention  as  well  as  In- 
creased feeding. 

But  in  every  country  devrstated  by  the 
Nazis  the  needs  are  essentially  the  same — 


food,  medicine,  clothing.  Do  you  want  to 
know  the  derails  of  the  needs  of  60  of  these 
worthy  organizations?  Then  please.  1  urge 
you.  get  In  touch  at  once  with  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign 
Service  at  122  Eas'.  Twenty-second  Street.  New 
Yolk.  Phone  your  radio  station  If  you  can't 
remember  that  name. 

It  is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  American 
people  that  we  have  already  contributed  g^- 
erously  to  the  aid  of  less  fortunate  peoples 
through  the  National  War  Fund  and  through 
our  churches  and  dlhcr  organizations.  But 
what  we've  done  already  is  not  enough,  not 
nearly  enough.  With  every  bright  tick  of  the 
clock  In  your  warm  home  a  child  dies  In  the 
cold  and  dark  in  Europe  A  child  you  could 
save. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  this  Nation  can- 
not endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  This 
Nation,  with  its  Allies.  h.\s  Just  fought  and 
won  a  war  on  the  principle  that  this  world 
cannot  continue  half  slsve  and  half  free. 
The  world  has  been  freed  of  the  tlueat  o4  Ger- 
many and  Jap)an  But  It  will  not  remain  free 
if  half  of  Its  people  grow  up  wrecked  and 
crippled  in  mind,  body,  and  soul 

For  if  we  really  want  to  win  the  peace  wc 
must  suffer  the  little  children  to  come  to 
us — and  give  them  aid. 

And  let  us  all  m^ke  our  own  new  year 
happier  by  trying  to  save  the  Innocent  chil- 
dren of  Europe. 


Public  Defender  Legislation  Vltalij 
Needed  at  Thii  Time 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TXNNXSSEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  years  leading  jurists,  lawyers, 
and  Members  of  Congress  have  been  In- 
terested in  Installing  a  public  defender 
system  for  impecunious  defendants 
charged  with  crime  in  the  Federal  courts. 
This  movement  has  been  approved  by 
various  bar  associations. 

During  the  last  few  years  Hon.  Eman- 
uel Celler.  Member  of  Congress  from 
New  York,  and  I  have  had  bills  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  to  effectuate  this  greatly 
needed  judicial  refoi-m.  Congre.ssman 
Celler  s  current  bill  is  H.  R.  186.  I  have 
pending  H.  R.  444,  which  provides  for  a 
public  defender  system  for  the  EMstrict 
of  Columbia,  and  H.  R.  442.  which  set? 
up  a  system  of  public  defenders  in  all 
of  the  Federal  districts.  These  bills  have 
recently  been  considered  by  the  Judicial 
Conference.  The  Conference  has  ap- 
proved the  general  plan  but  recommends 
a  different  bill. 

In  order  that  Members  of  both  bodies 
p.nd  particularly  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  may  have  the  benefit  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
which  contains  the  recommendation  of 
the  Conference. 

Recent  developments,  such  as  the  se- 
dition trial  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
impressively  show  the  increasing  need  of 
a  public  defender  plan  in  our  Pedeial 
courts.    I  hope  that  the  legislation  may 
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rly  and  favorable  con^dera- 


herein   a   letter   to   Judse 


Hatton  8  jmwms,  chairman  of  the  Ju- 


diciary 
Chandler 


W4MAi  *fton 
Hon .  Hattc  n 


Ho  toe 


Jx3a» 


Dkaa 
eno«.to 
quirlBf 

tor  public 
'th«    Unltec 


ymr 

ab»t 
Ooauai  tt«* 


feai  urea 

4'ia) 


Commitee,     from     Henry     P. 

Administrator  of  the  Admin- 
istrative pfflc^  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts,  wftich  sets  forth  the  recomnien- 

the  Judicial  Conference.  The 
letter,  da^  December  17.  1945.  is  as 
follows : 

AaMUi^TBATTvc  Omcx  or  tbs 

Unitxd  Statis  Cocxts. 
.  D  C.  DMxmber  17.  1945. 

Cfimirw^fin,  Commtttee  on  the  Judicimry. 
of  RepreaentatUfes, 
Wmikimgton.  D  C. 

With  further  refer- 

tettw  of  NovMoter  13.  1945.  in- 

eartaln  biUa  pwuHng   beXor* 

on  th«  Judiciary   u^  provld* 

I  Menders  In  the  dUU'ict  ouurta  of 

Statn   and   of    the   District    o< 

<  H.  R.  186.  443.  and  444 ).  I  truM- 

tar    Um    Muam   general    ptu-poM 

nded  by  the  Judicial  OonHaNBfM  i«C 

Circuit  Judge*  and  aaabodtjlag 

of  CD*  of  the  bllbi  wfurad 

)  but  alac  adding  a  faattira. 

JXidtcial  Conference  of  Senior  Circuit 

been  ronalrtrlng  oyer  a  period  of 

beet  method  of  providing  tar  the 

poor  persona  accueed  of  crliae  in 

courts,    nana    pwipeeed    hare 

or  the  oCber  of  two  types :  One. 

ppoli^tment    by    the   courts    of    public 

be  compensated  by  a  salary;  and 

the  payment  of  eoapenaatlon  to 

nted  by  the  courts  In  particular 

of  the  bills  referred  to  in  vour 

It.  443  and  444)   provMe  for  the 

The  Judicial  Conference  'jf 

Circuit  Judge*  has  been   Inclined  to 

nethod.  and  at  Its  annual  meeting 

1M3  recommended  the  enact- 

pending  In  the  Houee  of  Repre- 

of  the  Seventy-eeventh  Cuugre 

c<aTwpon41ng  with  the  peodtng 

44a>. 

dtBtrlct  Judges  of  the  Mrae  dlstrtcta, 
i^ually  tbe  dUtrlcU  of 
prefetrad  for  their  dMCncta  pro- 
le  pariaent  of  compcnaettoa  and 
t  of  expenses  of  counsel  ap- 
pointed byj  the  court  to  represent  defend- 
ants In  particular  cases.  Confronted  vlth 
this  eoofllit  of  Tlem  as  to  methods,  the 
Judicial  oo^iiWenc*  of 
at  Its  ans 

B    tlM   aiilblaet,    wiii^ilin    of 

Aug— IMi  M.  BaMi  at  Ifew  York. 

<^rcult  Judge  Otto  Kemer  of  Chl- 

Sutnct   Judges   Ouy    K    Bard   of 

and  ffogcne  Rioe  of  Ifuskofree. 

committee,  after  conferring  with 

t    clsM^   of    peraons   coacematf 


■Ut  a  4HU 
recomme 
Senior 
of  the 
to  (H.  R. 

The 
Judges  has 
8  years  the 
defenae  of 
the    Federil 
been  of 
the   a 
defenders 
the  othar. 
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cases.    TWd 
letter   (H. 
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Senior 
favor  that 
in 

ment  of  a 
sentatlves 
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bill  (R.  R 

The 
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method. 


SeptemI  «r 
)1U 


cf 


Circuit 
chairman, 
cago,  and 
Philadilp! 
Okla.    This 
the   dtfferefi 
Wtth   ttM 

ertmlaal 

saotauves 

committee 

on  I«|Bl  ai 

dtvecae 

ba 

recomaend^ 

of 

lac  ef  ttoat 

with   the 
tbe  report 
UM 

aa 


raeaneisd 


aa  ifbrv  r«c<  Ived 
whica 


mlttce 
and  the 
report  it 
eaoe  held  1 
tbe    comm 
aasendmant  i 
Tbe  report 
andosed 


la  IMi 


Oreult 


iutfelal 


la«al-ald  wpaiiaslluns.  aatf  tba 
of  the  amartcan  Bar  Asaoclatlon 
work,  and  considering  how  the 
o<  Ttew  above-meiutoned  might 
prsaentad   a    report    with    a 
bill  to  the  Judicial  Csjolersne* 
Judges  at  tba  aanual  meat- 
body  in  Septenber  1044. 

conference.     In     accortfaace 

dractlce  In  such  natteta.  caiaad 

uid  bill  to  be  ctTC«tatad  asaong 

>f  the  countrr  with  a  request  for 

of  their  views.     Sxich   replies 

were  coiuldered  by  the  com- 

waa  ccutintjed  fur  that  niaptas. 

presented  s  "H?|iliintntal 

tt  tht  Judlds!  eootcr- 

aat.     Bv  the 

tee     recommended     with     slight 

the    bill    prerlcualy    proposed. 

4nd  the  bill  in  the  amended  form 

thereupon    approved    by    the 


coo  imlttee 

tbt 


Judicial  conference.  Copies  of  the  original 
and  the  supplemental  reports  of  the  cosn- 
mlttee  sre  also  enclosed. 

The  gist  of  the  oooualttae's  reoonunanda- 
tlon  and  the  new  bUl  Is  that  ca^  district 
court  is  empowered  in  Its  discretion  to  ap- 
point a  putjlic  defender  upon  a  salary,  very 
much  as  provided  in  the  pending  bill  (H.  R. 
4431.  but  the  court  of  each  district,  except 
oot  bsTlng  a  city  of  more  than  500.000  popu- 
lation, is  also  given  the  altcmaUve  of  pro- 
viding 1/  it  prefers  for  tbe  compensation  of 
counsel  appointed  by  the  court  to  repraaect 
Indigent  defendants  in  particular  cases.  The 
rate  of  compensation  In  that  event  shall  not 
be  la  excess  of  «38  a  day  for  the  tlaac  spent 
In  trial  and  preparatloo.  Prtwltoa  la 
alK>.  for  the  retmburscTarat  at 
aoaably  incurred  in  tbe  repraaaatattOA  when 
approved  by  the  court  A  limit  of  83.000  Is 
placed  upon  the  aggregate  amount  which 
may  be  expended  for  the  compensation  and 
reimbursement  of  counsel  in  apy  year  under 
■twh  a  plan. 

It  was  the  elew  of  tbe  cooaralttee  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  that  the  representation 
of  poor  defendants  charged  with  crime  couM 
no  longer  be  effectively  provided  for  upon  a 
voluntary  basis,  nnd  that  some  plaa  flbr  re- 
Unburseiuent  of  expenses  and  caB^M■aat>an 
of  counsel  In  proper  case*  wus  essential.  Tbe 
committee  and  the  oonferaoce  were  furtbar 
of  the  view  that  in  tbe  dHtricts  having  dtlea 
of  lacf*  population  ( the  slae  of  which  was  set 
at  gOXCt  or  over)  the  plan  of  appointing 
counsel  in  separate  cases  did  not  work  satts- 
factorlly  or  provide  adequate  repreaentatton 
In  the  long  rtzn  and  that  the  appointment  of 
a  pubUc  defender  whose  le^ular  duty  It 
abnnld  be  to  dcfeiMl  defendants  too  poor  to 
ea^loy  counsal,  was  the  only  ad«)uste  way 
of  msetlng  tbe  oaed.  TWy  considered  that 
tba  sapctteaee  of  large  cities  in  which  provi- 
sion la  Biade  for  public  defenders  in  the  Stats 
tams  rtaranintfstas  this.  But 
;  that  tbare  la  a  disposition  In  vari- 
ous dlatrlcts  to  prefer  the  system  of  payment 
to  counsel  appointed  in  particular  caaes.  the 
coaunittee  aod  the  Judicial  Conference  rec- 
oauaaadcd  tlM  altaraaUv*  of  that  nature 
wihlca  baa  baea  aaaUaaaCL  for  ail  distrlcu 
easapt  those  oontalnlas  highly  popalcua 
eltiea.  Tbe  limiutloa  af  9S.0OO  waa  pr»- 
sciibed  baaaua*  it  wns  ooaaktarad  that  If  it 
wss  reoaaMry  to  provide  for  the  reprssanu- 
ticu  of  poor  defendants  often  enough  to  call 
for  a  greater  ezpeaditure  than  that  per  year. 
tbe  purpose  could  better  be  accomplished  by 
appointnent  of  a  public  defender  to 
in  all  such  c*ses  at  an  annaal  salary 
wtUeb  read  not  be  any  greater  ttuia  proper- 
tlaaate  to  the  voIuom  of  tba  arork. 

I  Co  not  discuss  In  this  letter  the  detailed 
provistons  of  the  three  tulis  which  you  men- 
tion because  the  JvuUciai  Conference  submits 
the  tatll  Inclosed,  and  I  hope  that  your  oom- 
uuttee  OMy  be  willing  to  consider  It  as  an 
aUanuitlve.  Tba  provMona  of  the  pending 
bUI  inclosed  ccrrespoad  generally  with  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  bUl  tk.  R  443)  ss 
far  as  that  goes.  The  prlnclpai  differences  um 
that  (1)  the  peoduig  bill  places  a  matlmxim 
limit  upon  the  salary  which  aaay  be  paid  to  a 
pabltr  dsjiadir  m  fixed  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
fvaooe  at  87,300  par  annum,  (3)  it  provide* 
that  if  la  an)  caae  m  a  district  in  which  there 
is  a  public  dafaodar  there  la  such  a  conflict 
In  Interest  aaaoag  the  dafandanu  that  they 
caaaot  mil  ba  properly  rcpraaantad  by  the 
ptiblle  daf— Kisi.  the  court  ahall  be  author- 
la*a  to  *1gn  sepuxate  counael  to  one  or  more 
of  them  and  to  allow  con^MnsaUon  to  the 
separate  counsel  ss  In  distrlcte  In  wfyich  there 
U  ao  public  defender:  (3)  it  oaiiU  the  provl- 
stoa  of  aactlon  3  of  the  pending  bill  that  It 
he  tha  duty  of  the  United 
to  serve  without  chartre  all 
In  behalf  of  any  defendant  who  Is  rep- 
lied by  a  public  defender  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  defendant,  for  the  reason  that 
this  matter  is  believed  to  be  adaqtmtaly  eov- 
ered  by  the  proposed  Rule  of  CrUnlnal  Proee- 
dtire  No.  17  (b)  proacrlbtng  a  procedure  for 


the  same  purpose.  In  addltloii  the  bill  rec- 
ommended as  inclosed,  contains  the  cptioiisl 
provision  above  stated  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  cotnisel  far  poor  defendai  ts 
appointed  in  particular  cases,  subject  to  tae 
prescribed  limitations. 

The  payment  of  public  defenders  by  salary 
as  provided  in  tbe  encloaed  bill  nnd  tiie 
pending  bill.  H.  R.  442.  Is  considered  preftr- 
able  to  the  provision  for  payment  by  fees  as 
provided  In  the  pending  bill,  H.  R.  1H6. 
Also,  It  Is  believed  thst  If  a  public  defenoer 
is  appointed  for  the  District  of  Columl  la 
it  wuuld  be  better  that  be  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  District  Court  for  the  Dtstr.ct 
and  his  salary  fixed  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  Seivior  Circuit  Judges  as  provided  in 
tbe  enclosed  bill,  than  that  he  should  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  his  corapeii- 
satlon  fixed  by  the  Attorney  General  as  pr>- 
vlded  m  the  pending  hlU.  H   R   444. 

There  Is  a  crying  need,  as  ts  recognlxi'd 
by  those  who  are  famlllsr  with  the  sdmiii- 
Istiatton  of  criminal  justice  In  the  Federal 
courts,  for  authority  to  pay  reaaonable  com- 
pensation to  counaei  appoiaied  by  the  com  ts 
for  Indigent  defendxuiU.  Too  long  action 
has  been  Impeded  by  the  conflict  between 
those  who  would  accomplish  this  exclusively 
by  public  defenders  and  those  who  wouid 
do  It  solely  by  compensating  counsel  ap- 
pointed In  individual  cases.  The  bill  en- 
closed Is  offered  as  a  way  of  recoiM:lllng  the«« 
two  points  of  view.  It  leaves  In  each  district, 
except  In  the  dlstrlcU  containing  clUes  with 
large  populations  In  which  the  superioritv  nf 
the  public  defender  aeems  dear,  the  choite 
to  the  district  court  concerned.  As  such  I 
trust  that  the  bill  majr  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Congrett  and  be  enacted  1  am  au- 
thorized to  say  that  the  bUI  has  the  apprtjval 
of  the  coaunittee  on  legal -aid  work  of  ttie 
American  Bar  AssociaUon.  tshlcb  as  you  know 
has  long  been  Interested  in  bringing  about 
adequate  representation  of  poor  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HcNXT  P.  Chanolxx. 


A  Reply  ta  Uie  Presitical 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MIcaiGAM 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVW 

Monday.  Januart  21.  194€ 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  President  last  ad- 
drened  tbe  Nation  on  January  3.  he 
asked  the  people  to  write  their  Congress- 
men to  teil  us  their  "views  concerning 
the  grave  problems  facing  our  country." 
Insofar  as  individuid  letters  are  con- 
cerned. 1  have  received  very  few.  and 
most  of  those  m  opposition  to  the 
PresMeni's  pcvgram. 

However.  I  did  receive  •  very  con.'^truc- 
tive  sugfestion  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
•signed  tpy  191  voters  in  the  vlliage  of  Elk 
Rapids,  Mich.,  in  my  district,  which  has 
a  population  of  818  people  according  to 
the  latest  figures  I  have.  I  suggfst  the 
President  give  careful  heed  to  sound  .sug- 
gestions such  as  these  coming  from  the 
•  "frass  root"  cittaens. 

The  petition  follows: 

T  TO  THI 


.Janwtry  7.  l^'l^. 

To   Michigan   Members   of   Botn    Hou^ea   of 
Congrtaa: 
The  President.  In  his  radio  address  to  the 
NaUon  on  Janiury  3.  urgw  the  people  to  tell 


T 
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you  our  "views  concerning  the  grave  prob- 
lems facing  our  country."  In  patriotic  re- 
spouse,  we,  voters  of  Antrim  Cotmty,  submit 
the  following  nonpartisan  views  to  which  we 
affix  our  names: 

1.  Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  so-called  "one- 
man  government"  should  cease;  legislative 
preirgdtives  should  be  restored  to  Congress; 
and  the  President  should  resume  his  normal 
function  of  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress 
rather  than  demanding  that  Congress  carry 
out  his  will. 

2.  Second  in  lmport.ince  Is  the  balancing 
of  the  Federal  Budget  and  paying  off  the 
national  debt.  This  should  be  accomplished 
by  drastic  curtailment  of.  or  elimination  of. 
war-biUlt  bureaiis.  the  reduction  of  expenses 
of  every  Department  to  approach  a  prewar 
status  at  the  earliest  practical  moment;  the 
abrupt  stoppage  of  all  new  appropriations  rot 
actually  essential  and  by  deferment  of  all 
new  social  and  other  proposed  Federal  activ- 
!*les  which  call  for  more  Government  em- 
ployees and  more  spending. 

3.  If,  under  existing  legislation,  the  Gov- 
ernn-.ent  Is  to  supervise  labor  strike  votes, 
such  legislation  should  be  modified  to  make 
mandatory,  with  proper  penalties,  that  all 
employees  vote,  by  s  Ictly  secret  ballot,  and 
that  only  a  very  high  percentage  of  such 
employees,  at  least  85  percent,  shall  have  the 
power  to  deprive  the  dissenting  minority  of 
their  wages  and  normal  livelihood 

D.  I.  Aemisegger,  Charles  L.  Anderson, 
David  A.  Anderson.  Harold  C.  Amos,  Tracy 
Anderson,  W.  H.  Archbald,  Oswald  Arntson, 
Charles  Atkinson,  John  D.  Avis,  John  Bachl, 
Wm.  N.  Bain.  Dexter  C.  Bargy.  Lloyd  Bargy, 
R.  E.  Barnard.  Frank  Becker.  Mrs  Pearl  Beebe, 
Seaman  M.  Beebe.  Jchn  Bennett.  Carl  R. 
Berlin.  Joe  BiUadau,  Redic  Billadau.  Ray- 
mond Brochaus.  Mort  Brcughton.  Bertha 
Broughton,  Ralph  J  Bruso.  Allen  Burch. 
William  W.  Bruce.  Charles  J.  Burner.  John 
H.  Campbell,  Ralph  Carleton,  Bertha  Carson, 
James  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Charles  B  Carver, 
William  Chase,  Emma  A.  Cha.se.  Ruth  Clark, 
Mlldr?d  Collins.  Lorimer  Couturier,  H.  tl. 
Clement.  Lawrence  Copeland.  Mrs  Lawrence 
Copeland.  W.  M  Corse.  Harry  W  Corse, 
Robert  S.  Corse,  Arthur  Cox.  Harold  T  Carb- 
tree,  Robert  J.  Crampton.  Uovd  Crisp,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Cr!sp.  Myrtle  A.  Dockery.  Louis  Du 
Cheny.  Pred  Du  Cheny  William  D?rman. 
Ernest  Dtifresne,  Lena  Dufresn^,  Mrs.  Edward 
Durkee.  Charles  E.  Duverne>.  Earl  E  Edson, 
Carl  ErlckBon,  A.  O.  Fltzp.atrlck.  Michael 
Flanelly.  Mrs.  M.  J  Fianelly.  Charles  W.  Fo.t, 
Bripntf  Carroll 

Merrltt  Fox.  Pied  Gllbertson,  Elmer  A. 
Gnadt  Bartara  Cnadt,  8.  E.  Gershelmer. 
Albert  F  Gribe,  Percy  Goodman,  William  A. 
f»raneer.  Rav  Hanel.  JE.  J.  Hollenbeck.  Ernest 
F.  Harret.  Reuben  Hause.  Nettle  Hause.  Karl 
T.  Heller.  Grace  A.  Heller.  Henry  Kerrman, 
Ixorla  F.  Holmes.  Harry  Holmes.  Prank  J. 
Holnbar  F.-ank  E  Hoopfer.  Lewis  E.  Hicken, 
R  R  Huston.  Tlieo  Huston.  Harold  Johnson, 
I>eon  E  Kaiser.  Reav  Kaiser,  Stephen  C. 
Kaiser  Margaret  Kaiser,  E  J.  Kennedy,  Ben- 
nte  M.  Kline.  Verner  H.  Kitson.  Marlon  E. 
Kltson.  A   D.  LaBonte,  J.  R    LaBonte.  Harley 

F.  L«ne.  Mrs.  Myrtle  Lane.  Orrln  R.  Lathrop, 
Marvin   Little,  G.   A.   MacDonald,   Elizabeth 

G.  MacDonald,  Helen  Marker.  Fred  H.  Mar- 
riott, A.  E  Martin,  D.  R  Martin,  Doris  Mar- 
t.n.  Ed.  Martinson.  M"urice  Martinson.  S.  H. 
M>'.rtln8on.  M  H  Martinson,  Gladys  I.  Max- 
well. Wm.  J  McLachlan,  Walter  Melster.  Mar- 
cellne  Meister,  Donald  R.  Merlllat,  Mrs.  Llloh 
A.  Meyo',  Goodman  Moe.  Ellen  Moe,  Joe 
Moore.  Elmer  K.  Moran,  Pred  Moran,  Charles 
Mirrison,  Glenn  D.  Morrison.  Robert  Mor- 
rliM^ 

Neil  Munro.  W.  T.  Myers.  Wallace  Nada,  Ira 
H  Olney,  Sylvia  A.  Olney.  R  Olson.  Adolph 
Ol-wn.  F  Orschel,  Mrs.  Franklin  Orschel.  Don 
V.  Paradise.  Ernest  M  Peiton,  Dorothy  Pel- 
ton.  Emll  L.  Pfelfler,  Rslph  Phillips,  C.  B. 
Pickard.  E  A.  Pillman.  Edward  B.  Polllster. 
JuMa  8  Polllster.  Btrhle  Powell.  Ervln  Powell, 
Phillip  Pugh.  Bosemsry    Pugb.   B.  Quercia- 


grossa.  Amy  Roberts.  Mai  R<)6enburg,  Harry 
Russell.  William  Russel.  '  Miss  Eitima 
Schmaltz,  Carl  I.  Schuler,  Marie  Schuler, 
Jacob  Schuler,  Mrs.  Jacob  Schuler.  Mert 
Schuler,  E.  C.  Schuler.  Franl;;  Sobbry.  Lena 
Sobbry.  CjTllla  Sobbry,  Alice  Spinner.  Rev. 
W.  H.  Slack.  Harry  R.  Sheffer.  Andrew  Stur- 
moskl,  H.  E.  Todd.  T.  Tompkins,  F.  E.  Tomp- 
kins, Fred  Trautman.  John  Voegle,  Ernest  E. 
Warner.  Edith  F.  Warner,  Claire  Wellnian. 
Prank  J.  Wesley.  Tlieresa  We:5ley,  Forrest  L. 
Wicks.  Hugo  WUl.  Charles  Wilbelm.  Margaret 
D.  Wilhelm.  Fred  Williams.  Bruce  WUllams, 
A.  P.  Wilson.  Vern  White,  James  Winegarden, 
A.  P.  Wolzendorf.  C.  I.  Wood.  Joshpeh 
Yuchasz,  Mrs.  Jushpeh  Yuchasz. 

I.  Ruth  A.  Mattison,  a  notary  public,  do 
hereby  certify  that  there  has  been  presented 
to  me.  and  that  I  hold  in  my  possession,  the 
list  of  signatures  to  the  fori.>going  as  they 
appear  in  tills  printed  form. 

RtTTH  A.  Mattison, 

Notary  Public. 

My  commission  expires  on  February  8.  1949. 


Galveston  Labor  Council  Recommends 
Sea  Wall  Extension  for  Protection  of 
Port  and  Harbor  Facilities  and  Public 
and  Private  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  January  8  of  the  present 
year  a  hearing  was  held  in  Galveston  by 
Col.  D.  W.  Griffiths,  United  States  dis- 
trict engineer,  on  a  resolution  for  the 
extension  of  the  Galveston  sea  wall  to 
afford  protection  to  the  navigation  chan- 
nels and  other  port  facilities  at  Galves- 
ton: and  for  the  protection  of  property, 
both  private-  and  Government -owned, 
including  a  United  States  airfield  on 
wlilch  the  Government  has  expended 
appioxiniately  $7,000  000.  and  a  Govern- 
ment housinp  proiect  representing  an 
expendituie  of  $1,300,000  of  Government 
funds  which  furni.shes  hemes  for  500 
families;  all  of  which  at  present  is  un- 
protected from  disastrous  hurricanes  on 
the  coast. 

The  proposed  sea-wall  extension  would 
afford  employment  for  several  thousand 
rtturning  soldiers  for  an.  indefinite  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  Galveston  Labor 
Council,  of  which  Mr.  B.  A.  Gritta  is 
president,  has  taken  part  in  recommend- 
ing the  improvement  and  submitted  at 
the  hearing  their  resolution  favoring  it, 
which  is  as  follows: 

To  Col.  D.  W.  GrlfBths, 

District  Engineers.  United  States  Army: 

Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the  Galveston 
Labor  Council  and  the  Galveston  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Council  com- 
prised of  all  A.  F.  of  L.  labor  unions  In 
Galveston  County,  representing  20,000 
members,  urging  extension  of  the  sea  wall 
v^-estward 

Whereas  Galveston  is  an  island  approxi- 
mately 2  miles  wide  and  30  miles  long.  17 
fi.'et  above  sea  level  at  Its  highest  point:  and 
Whereas  because  of  its  location  on  the  Gulf 
coast  It  Is  susceptible  to  high  tides  when- 
ever tropical  dlrturbanccs  appear  In  the 
Gulf;  and  . 


Whereas  whenever  these  high  tides  appear, 
becatise  the  Island  is  so  low.  particularly  In 
portions  unprotected  by  the  sea  wall  which 
in  most  Instances  are  about  4  or  S  feet  above 
sea  level.  It  causes  material  property  damage 
to  home  owners.  In  many  cases  causing  them 
to  lose  their  homes,  clothes,  bedding,  and 
livestock:    and 

Whereas  the  Government  now  owns  con- 
siderable facilities  In  areas  now  unprotected 
by  the  sea  wall,  and  are  subject  to  great 
financial  losses  whenever  high  tides  appear. 
and 

Whereas  considerable  moneys  could  be 
saved  by  the  Government  and  the  worldly 
possessions  of  the  residents  In  this  area  be 
protected  by  a  3-mlle  extension  westward 
of  the  sea  wall:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  seen  the 
necessity  for  sea-wall  protection  for  Gal- 
veston since  the  year  of  IBOO  and  helped  to 
provide  this  sea  wall  so  life  and  property 
could  be  protected;  and 

Whereas  we  have  Ju;^t  completed  one  of  the 
most  horrible  and  costly  wars  ever  fought 
on  any  battlefields  and  the  soldiers  now  re- 
ttirnlng  from  the  fields  of  battle  are  looking 
for  gainful  employment:  and 

Whereas  the  building  of  the  sea-wall  ex- 
tension will  provide  employment  for  a  large 
number  of  returning  veterans,  assuring  them 
of  an  opportunTty  of  gainful  employment  to 
some  degree:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Galveston  Labor  Coun- 
cil and  the  Galveston  Building  Trades  Coun- 
cil urge  the  United  States  engineers  to  rec- 
ommend that  sufficient  appropriations  be 
granted  for  extending  the  sea  wall  3  miles 
westward:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  engineers 
be  requested  to  urge  that  this  appropriation 
be  granted  immediately  so  work  may '  be 
started  as  soon  as  possible,  thereby  provid- 
ing employment  for  the  returning  veteran 
who  may  otherwise  be  unemployed;  and  be  It 
ftirther 

Re.soh'ed,  That  the  United  States  engineers 
be  requested  to  urge  granting  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  sea  wall  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  residents  of  that  area  and  to 
protect  the  properties  owned  by  the  United 
States  Government;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Galveston  Labor  Coun- 
cil and  the  Galveston  Bulldinf^  Trades  Coun- 
cil In  Its  meeting  asserrbled  adopt  this  reso- 
lution and  the  members  of  the  Galveston 
Labor  Council  and  the  Galveston  Building 
Trades  Council  urge  the  United  States  engi- 
neers to  use  their  Influence  In  obtaining 
sufficient  appropriations  so  work  on  this 
project  may  l>e  started  immediately. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

B.  A.  GRriTA, 
President.  Galveston  Labor  Council. 


Unity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

or  NEW   HAMPCUIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  14,  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission heretofore  granted  me.  it  is  my 
privilege  to  insert  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arlcansas,  the  Hon- 
orable Brooks  Hays,  at  the  Washington 
Cathedral  on  January  13.  1946.  on  the 
subject  of  unity.  There  surely  could  be 
no  topic  more  timely  or  of  greater  uni- 
versal significance  than  that  selected  by 
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the  ?entl  *man  from  Arkansas.   The  sns- 
"loas    nuule    la    these    rem&rlu    are 
«jf  aolwr  Uioughi: 

t  ••■*  to  t«Bt  t©  yoa  nbout  unity.  In  our 
07n    Natiin    and    >n    the    world.      RcMfton 
rather  thui   grD^rniiwiit  tntwl  proTl<l«  the 
BUlus  |or  M-ht«vtnic  unity— «t  iMwt  unity 
which    are    toler«bt«       Orrem- 
■opplT  the  motlTe  for  unity — 
It  eaa  ma,  rply  only  the  lacrtuinirul  arrange- 
nMBta  by  »hteb  U  may  be  expresaed.    We  In 
the  Congi  mb  arc  aware  of  the  threat  of  di»- 
untty  baciuM  all  of  tiM  ceafteu  of  life- 
verve   In    ^he   Capitol  of  Um  OMtad  8tatM. 
Tboae  of    js  who  have  pollttaM  fMpe^rtbUI- 
uca  are  omoamed  with  it  tooavM  unity  la 
aaMctatM  wtth  alaMUty  aa«  ontor.  and  dte- 
la  4wmwjm»  of  the  aaaat  and  sMBt 
thtasi  ta  polltteal  Ufe. 
At    ttoa   aaaae    ttnM    tb*   qoaatlon    arlaaa. 
"Unity  uc  der  what  rm<ltto—  and  on  wtiat 
tanas*-      if    unity   la   lialtiy— Uta    for    a 
■taMa  an  I  ordarty  ifBlaM  it  amtt  to*  ad- 

undw  miateraMe  tanm.  Praac*  «faa  rala. 
tiTely  ata>le  and  orderly  in  Um  parfcid  of 
*"  ■  '  aeupation.    there   waa   unity  of   a 

I  waa  in  Prance  a  few  day^  after 
had  liberated  the  country  and 
la  tipUm  c(  the  oonluaton  which  went  with 
a  andden  ooU^pae  <a  the  eoooomic  and  po- 
litical pnoeduraa  to  which  they  we  ac- 
ctntaaaedJ  tbare  *aa  uafeigned  hapftiaea 
Ito^P'i  w«re  free  again.  We 
and  wofld  unity  without  the 
loaa  of  T!l  u  prtaclplM  In  a  Chriatian  order. 
The  reiatlonahlp  which  religion  hcaxa  to 
the  great  i  nterprlae  of  goTcrnment  la  a  cltiae 
onp.  Etell  [ion  ts  often  defined  In  terms  of 
be^Tity.  trith.  and  gtwdnces.  and  the  com- 
mltmenta  of  democratic  government  alco 
♦;mbrmce  1  he?e  el-menta.  We  hare  in  the 
Oqatol  ai  d  the  buildings  which  «irrTound 
It  tba  tai  dratlon  of  physical  t>eaufy.  May 
our  perfor  nance  of  cfQcial  duties  be  in  har- 
mony wttj  It  The  Instlttitton  cf  repre- 
!t<>vemment  la  Itaetf  a  benuriful 
and  we  are  m  B  pec\tllar  iien.oe 
the  guwi  naa  or  tt.  We  mlgbt  weU  applv 
the  injuat  tton  of  CbrtatoplMr  Mcalay.  ^Thefa 
la  nothlai  so  tragic  aa  to  hmm  a  thing  oC 
beauty  en  amlttsd  to  the  care  cf  one  who 
dues  not  appradata  tu  vaius  and  its 
beauty. " 

The  puiiuit  of  truth  la  alao  Inherent  In 
PlfitOcal  Lre.  for  as  we  know  it  in  AoMrtcm 
goeammai  t  la  an  *«p^"'i'nc  and  growlag 
inatitution,  and  must  remain  prngnaslis 
and  free  b  r  devotion  to  truth. 

It  is  apiarsDt.  too.  that  pchtleaJ  activity 
should   molve   the   third   eletaaat,  that  of 
Mtth  In  tb  t  triumph  of  goodBesa.    I  waa  re> 
minded  at  this  fact  the  other  day  in  reading 
the   aMraa   delivered    by   Dr.    Howard    M. 
Joaaa.  ptai  dant  of  the  AoMrican  Academy  of 
^*J*  *°d  i  etaBcaa.  at  a  school  for  German 
fStaOMts  « if   war  about   to   return   to  their 
omm  eaanti  y  to  share  tn  the  framing  of  new 
pattarna   o:   life,     -it    la   not   enough."    he 
aaJd.  "for  jou  to  reatet  crtl— you  must  haee 
the  stiaagh  to  balla«e  la  the  good."     80 
govarnmen    and  politics  must  turn  nM»a  and 
.more  to  tie  aotirces  0*  raltglotis  faith  and 
gtUdanca  u    a  conAaad  aad  dUBoolt  period. 
We  aaen  d  peahaMy  dsdaa  unity  trst  la 
*«r«aa  o(  la  HiMial  eaperMaee.    1  had  an  In- 
tr-aatlng  et  oversaUon  recently  with  a  friend 
wboaaoomiany  I  en)oy  and  while  all  of  o\jr 
talka  are  o  ershadowed  by  practical  politlca. 
•a  aoaaatiD  les  explore  the  rresssis  of  faith 
which  are  a  IJaesMt  to  political  poiautu    Oa» 
of  usraiaed  the  qosatlon  about  a  man  s  eon. 
aaaslaa— -wl  sa  doas  he  become  a  Christian?— 
and  I  cttad  an  example  at  how  it  may  some- 
time* come   through  independent  and  per- 
soaal  sfforti   quite  aaMs  fnm  formai  or  sys- 
taoMtte  rail  tioua  hisiiuHiiia 

As  an  an  lapie  I  cited  the  experience  oT  a 
eQliage  rooa  mate  in  1917.  one  of  the  wiaeaa 
aadhaat  im  a  Z  aewr  kxww.  u»  waa  a  tTianca 
MlidMit.  an  I  like  true  men  of  science  was 


^. 


tmdogmatlc  Hr  questioned  the  tenets  of 
Ctaristiaiiity.  In  those  days  stndenu  sup- 
plied their  own  fuiultuie.  so  we  shopped 
around  for  the  minimum  needs  and  got. 
among  other  hargnlna.  aa  irrm  Ijed  for  tS  It 
waa  nerrr  referred  to  as  "the  bed"— it  waa 
afways  "the  $B  bed  "  H^  spen*  considerably 
less  time  on  the  ts  bed  than  I— he  was  too 
b*»y  with  his  chemistry  I  explored  his  de- 
votloei  to  "the  srientlflc  method."  his  nvotd- 
ance  ct  dogmatism,  his  aloofness  to  rel'.gton. 
"You're  so  sclenttflc  you  wont  be  rare  al  any- 
thing, not  eren  that  the  93  bed  r«n"t  walk.'* 
I  satd.  "Well  I  wouldn't  sny  It  that  way!" 
*>•  ■•*d.  '"If  I  stuck  strictly  to  the  sclentlfle 
approach.  Id  hare  to  say  it  like  thU;  There 
are  no  known  physical  law?  by  which  the  tS 
bed  can  tn  the  abaeace  of  applied  external 
force  change  Its  location"  Ha  addad:  "If 
the  «3  bed  appeared  to  walk.  seSaaea  would 
be  wholly  uupreparrd  for  that  phenomenon, 
but  lastaad  of  denying  thst  it  occurred  would 
•••tto  a  search  for  the  principles  and  taws 
that  had  suddenly  opsratsd  like  that."  Pro- 
found. I  thought,  for  a  sophomore.  And  I 
remember  it  to  this  day  as  an  Incident  in 
our  philosophical  exchangee. 

Whao  a  san  of  such  Sdellty  to  experl- 
mentaUon  aiid  rsssarch  comes  throt^h  with 
a  strrnif  conviction  it  ahold  carry  weight 
aodb»  judgmeuu  00  laMglaM.  thaestora,  tai. 
I»aasad  me.  Years  later  after  he  became 
head  of  the  science  dapartnsent  of  a  great 
coUege  and  a  leading  layman  of  hla  chtirch 
he  told  na  of  hla  faith.  "I  have  th<N«ht  It 
through."  he  said  "the  universe  cannot  be 
explained  In  strictly  physical  terms.  There 
sre  great  spiritual  proceasee  to  be  laelumed 
with  ••  JsiHK  B  mathematical  expreaalon  he 
added.  Now  I  nm  an  Integer.  I  am  not  a 
fracuon  any  longer."  Then  he  spoke  of 
Ckxl's  concern  for  the  Individual  la  a  way 
that  carries  greater  ^mphaats  for  m»  than 
*ny  sermon  could   have. 

My  mend  then  dted  an  exp<»rlence  of  his 
lavolvutg  ODc  of  our  polltteal  coBtcnporartea 
wha  gra^'  up  in  the  Mldweat  under  coo- 
ditions  which  tended  to  stifle  every  Impulse 
for  greatneaa  Hs  described  the  hardships 
thst  the  msn  encountered  In  his  ywith  and 
inhls  early  profeaslonal  life  aa«  avhilned 
how  proTlaclahsBa  and  n  iiiiiaai  thrsat- 
«ned  to  rob  hlaa  of  tba  poMlMlltlH  of 
ship  la  splta  a  his  grant  nataral 
aaots.  But  soaMlhlBc  happened  to  this 
Bun.  He  craahsd  thraugh  the  barriers  and 
became  a  statesman.  When  I  asked  for  the 
explanation  the  anawer  was  that  ha  found 
how  to  Identify  himsaif  with  the 

ot  other  people,  evan  tlMaa  la  

of  the  world  aad  thJa.  my  ftlaad  i«r«ad  la 
aaoahar  form  of  eonvanlon.  If  l  had  to 
deal  with  a  single  method  for  achieving  unity 
I  wouM  stick  to  this  type  of  ChrUtUn  ex- 
parlanca  and  would  emphasis  the  lodM- 
pcnaabuny  of  a  force  which  lifts  us  above 
our  ImmedtaU  and  peraoaal  coacama  tnt^ 

the  life  ot  the  warMs  mi g  psopla. 

The  lofa  of  ana's  fallow  man  slmplv  rau^t 
^f.  .*^**»°*<*_'T'Midm*.  H  muai  have  u 
world  soope.  FacwaMMf  the  world  s  atten- 
tion la  focuasd  aa  Intamatloaal  conferences 
that  are  rtaaignid  to  produce  the  structure 
of  a  world  goeeHiment  one  based  upon  Chris- 
tian Ideals.  We  should  have  reccgnlred  this 
**  *  P***  challenge  to  our  raOgtaM  faith 
■any  ysaas  aga.  and  tha  delay  la  lawigBWng 
Uaasuch  waa  tragic  and  eosUy.  The  Haats 
the  fact  that  the  old  order  was  col- 
li?, and  auuatuag  out  of  their  own  bor- 
they  dstaranlned  to  organlae  tha  world 
the  Unaa  of  cruelty  and  powar.  That 
re  arovaad  to  raalst  that  effcrt  alaaldca 
thatihere  Is  great  vitaUty  in  otir  davottaa  to 
freedom  and  in  our  resolution  to  retain 
human  kindness  and  brotherhood  ss  the  basis 
for  a  world  organJaaUon. 

Faith  in  ourselvsa  aad  In  our  capacity  for 
saU-«ovcmment  la  the  basis  for  unity  M«n 
cannot  ranounce  the  power  to  foaara.  ihim 
Idea  waa  doubtle^  in  the  mind  of  tha  pmha- 
lat  When  he  said.    What  1«  man.  that  Thou 


art  mindful  of  him  and  the  son  of  man  that 
Thou  vlaltaat  him.  Thou  hast  made  hun  a 
little  lowar  Ifewa  \Jbm  aagela  and  haat  crowned 
him  with  glary  aad  honor.    IIhmi  haat  made 

him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
Thy  hands.  Thou  has  put  sU  things  under 
his  feet."  Aa  Ool.  Prancls  Miller  of  Vlr- 
ginlB  put  It:  "The  world  will  be  organiaed. 
the  taaua  is.  Shall  It  ba  by  force  or  by  thoae 
who  believe  in  Christian  methods  " 

Unity  should   hot   be   confused   with   uni- 
formity.    Men  do  not  need  to  act  and  think 
alike  to  itve  in  unity  and  pence     Their  so- 
cial and  religious  life  nrnbraces  historic  pref- 
erences, snd  consequently  the  cultural  and 
national   ties   that  tend   to  separate  or   at 
least  to  distinguish  per>ple  are  to  be  raaperted 
in  a  Christian  brotherhood      One  of  the  great 
decisions  of  hutory  waa  that  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem  In  the  early  dnjs  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  when  the  condtision  waa  reached 
that  In  order  to  become  a  Christian  one  need 
not  ceaaa  being  a  Oreek  or  a  Roman.     This 
right  to  retain  and  cherish  a  group  attach- 
ment te  associated  with  the  basic  rights  of 
man.     It  is  respected  because  Individual  men 
and  wosnen  conalder  It  a  phase  of  enrich - 
n»entand    perfacttoo    of    their    own    Uvea. 
America  has  made  s  unique  contribution  In 
this    req>ect.    Tt»e    Indlvldusl    rather    than 
the  Stste  has  always   been  our  chief    con- 
cern,   and    thia   tradlUon    is   rooted    in    the 
Christian    concept    of    mans    dl«n.ty    baU 
worth.     It  u  a  great  privilege  to  live  in  a 
country  whoae  Government  recognir^s  hu- 
man righu  but  they  are  ours  Inherently  be- 
rausa  we  are  of  the  human  family  and  not 
because   of   the   Oovemmeut's  gruclousncaa. 
K  we  cannot  agree  00  legiflatlve  formtilaa 
that  are  praaaed  rather  vlgoriMsly  by  seme 
members  of  our  Itnportant  aUnorlties  we  can 
at  least  exart  onraatvca  to  guard  and  protect 
mtnortty  rlghta  aad  avoid  frictions  between 
^Toupj.    We  must.  If  we  give  the  world  a 
demonstration  of  national  unity  as  a  preface 
to  leadership  for  world  unity,  find  a  way  to 
tlrstroy  hate  and  suspicu  n      Wa  mmt  wuik 
toward  harmonloua  relaUous  baaed  upon  mu- 
tual respect.    There  must  be  demonsUatlon 
rather  than  argumentation  about  the  Chris- 
tian  'deal  of  unity.    It  U  moie   important 
that  we  create  an  atmosphere  Ui  which  solu- 
tions to  problems  may  be  soi^t  la  friendli- 
ness than  to  come  up  with  tha  right  answers 
t      speclAc    quesUcns.    Chrlstlanll      U    prl- 
marUy  s  process  and  we  cajuiot  influence  the 
world  to  Join  us  In  the  pursuit  of  ChrUtlan 
obJecUvea  unlem  we  proceid  in   this  spirit 
Soma  ■oaia  cannot  be  achieved  by   force 
Our  csaayla  therefore   beoomas   important, 
for  clrcuaMtances  have  made  America  s  lead- 
ership the  most  signlllcant  force  for  world 
reconstrucUon      We     cannot     dsclda     some 
quisuons  for  the  Ocrman  and  Japanese  peo- 
ple but  we  can  prove  our  devotion   to  the 
prladplea   of   liberty   and   justice.    If    they 
should  rensaln  blind  to  the  evtU  that  over- 
took   them    there    would    be    tragic   conaa- 
queucea.  but  ainoe  we  cannot  decide  for  them 
we  can  only  hope  to  induenoe  their  thinking 
in   tha  right  direction   and   failing   lu    that 
raaolva  to  deal  firmly  with  any  revival  of  the 
tarrthls  evil  which  produced  the  war. 

Our  policy  would  not  be  ChrUtlan  1/  It 
were  not  both  charitable  and  rlgbtautu  Oiu- 
rasoluUoos  of  kindness  and  compassion  must 
not  lead  to  mdliference  to  the  threat  0/  evil 
We  must  approach  our  probiem  "with  malice 
tcward  none  but  with  flrmnaaa  la  the  right 
•"    The  world  must  understand  that 

H  !i;!^r  **?•  '*^'***  ^°  •'"<'*'  *•  believe 
devotedly  and  "Tor  which  we  wUJ  expend  our 
i^^aotures  and  our  lives." 

Ona  of  the  uumediste  requlrementa.  in  fact 
of  a  auccaaaful  c<x-up-tk«  policy  both  in' 
«u«>P*  and  In  the  Orient,  is  to  maJca  It  aery 
clear  that  America  does  stAod  fcr  somethlnc 
m  the  world  and  that  we  Will  not  conalder 
merely  our  comfort  and  oonveoience  or  oar 
narrow  national  Intereeta  Adherence  to  our 
Chrlsuan  Ideal  of  a  peaceful  and  united  world 
requires  an  slertneas  to  the  evils  of  aggres- 
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slon  based  upon  sxisplclon  and  distrust.  We 
must  buiki  upon  new  foundations  and  with 
faith  that  by  conscious  effort  the  terrible 
evil  that  swept  over  the  Old  World  can  be 
distilled  from  their  common  life.  To  en- 
tertain that  faith  relieves  us  of  none  of  the 
solemn  commitments  mvolvcd  In  cur  par- 
ticipation In  the  war. 

In  s  world  that  will  be  subject  to  potential 
vlo'ence  until  the  processes  of  reeducation 
Bnd  spiritual  aw.ikcninfr  are  advanced  the 
Christian  community  must  exhibit  an  en- 
lightened and  uncredulcus  faith  emphasizing 
Its  constructive  aspects  We  should  emerge 
from  the  crucial  transition  period  having 
demonstrated  that  justice  can  be  achieved 
without  vengeance  and  pence  maintained  by 
the  application  of  Christian  principles. 

Humanity  Is  one — Paul  was  right  "God  has 
made  ol  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  this 
earth."  Science  Is  constantly  confirming  this 
assertion  cf  unity  and  the  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing our  Institutions  accordingly. 

It  was  eloquently  formulated  by  Cicero, 
who  spoke  of  1.  In  terms  of  law;  "  True  law' 
Is  right  reason,  con&onant  with  nature,  ever- 
lasMng  and  unchanging.  We  cannot  alter  or 
repeal  that  law.  and  no  man  can  be  relieved 
b"  any  legislature  of  the  obligations  which  it 
Imposes.  It  does  not  differ  for  Rome  or 
Athens,  for  the  present  or  the  future,  but  one 
unchanging  law  shall  be  for  all  times  and 
peoples.  To  violate  It  Is  to  deny  our  own 
nature. •• 

The  Christian  rellf^lon.  building  upon  the 
same  concept,  extends  the  Idea  of  good  will 
and  human  brotherhood,  giving  us  the  posi- 
tive hope  of  achieving  that  unity  upon  which 
the  strength  for  an  enduring  world  depends. 


Let  Us  Have  Facts 


E>'TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  -niK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s,  I  am  Insert- 
ing in  the  Congressional  Rxcord  the  text 
cf  a  speech  I  made  over  radio  station 
WIND,  Chicago.  111.,  on   December   29, 

1945.  almost  a  month  ago,  together  with 
a  brief  .  dditional  statement  of  my  own 
at  this  time: 

Long  before  the  defeat  of  the  Nazis,  big 
business  waged  a  campaign  through  press 
and  radio,  and  by  full  pages  of  paid  ad- 
vartlslng.  to  impress  the  people  with  the 
nacamlty  of  early  reconversion;  that  Is.  the 
converting  of  plants  from  war  to  civilian  pro- 
duction Ihe  deliberate  purpose  of  this 
propaganda  was  to  create  in  the  minds  of 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  country  the 
Impression  that  reconversion  must  be  aided 
by  the  Government;  that  Immediate  assist- 
ance and  reduction  of  taxes  was  required. 
Due  to  this  tremendous  propaganda.  Congress 
passed  a  law  to  reduce  the  Income  tax  lor 

1946,  and  eliminate  the  excess-profits  tax, 
with  a  total  saving  to  business  of  about  $3,- 
000.000.000.  This  was  in  addition  to  tax  glfU 
of  $6,000,000,000  or  more  under  the  so-called 
Ruml  plan.  But  the  great  surpluses  and  re- 
serves held  by  these  corporations,  amounting 
tc  at  least  $26.000.000.00t>  and  perhaps  to  as 
much  as  $30,000,000,000.  were  not  made 
known:  nor  w&s  It  made  known  to  the  public 
that  these  Indttstries  have  heen  reconverting, 
reconstructing,  rebuilding,  and  enlarging 
their  plants  while  thev  still  were  engaged  on 
war  contracts,  and  that  many  added  the  costs 


of  reconversion  to  their  Government  con- 
tracts. No  sooner  had  the  bill  been  passed 
reducing  Income  taxes  for  1946  and  eliminat- 
ing excess-profits  taxes,  and  notwithstanding 
the  great  profits  and  surpluses,  than  big  busi- 
ness began  continuously  to  demand  higher 
ceilings,  or  removal  of  price  ceilings  entirely, 
on  all  their  products  to  stll"  further  Increase 
their  profits.  The  ever-Increasing  cost  of 
their  products.  Including  the  cost  of  food, 
constantly  pushed  up  the  cost  of  living. 

But  immediately  after  VE-day  hours  of 
labor  were  reduced  from  48  hours  a  week  to 
40.  which  reduced  take-home  pay.  In  many 
instances,  as  much  as  40  percent.  Natiu^lly, 
the  wage  earners  urged  and  pleaded  for  an 
adjustment  o'  their  wages  to  enftble  them  to 
exist  There  "were  a  few  industrialists  v^ho 
saw  the  need  of  adjusting  the  wages,  but  most 
of  the  larger  corporations  refused  to  give  any 
consideration  to  the  Just  demands  of  their 
employees,  and  in  many  Instances  have  even 
refused  to  comply  with  findings  of  Govern- 
ment agencies.  In  desperate  elTorts  to  secure 
an  adjustment  or  Increase  in  their  shrunken 
pay  envelopes,  some  unions  were  obliged  to 
call  strikes.  It  Is  conceded  now  that  this  was 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Industries,  be- 
cause most  of  them,  having  made  enough, 
yes,  tremendous,  profits.  In  the  first  9  months 
of  1945  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
continue  to  increase  their  profits  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year  would  tend  to  Increase  their 
Income  and  excess-profits  taxes  for  1945. 
Many  of  them  therefore,  were  more  than 
willing  to  shut  down  or  curtail  their  opera- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  however,  organized 
labor  was  charged  with  the  restrictions  on 
production  of  much-needed  civilian  goods, 
which  the  mantifacturers  themselves  actually 
brought  about.  The  facts  are  that  there  are 
tremendous  quantities  of  civilian  goods  on 
hand  now  and  held  for  sale  at  higher  prices 
and  profit  In  1946.  These  goods  are  being 
deliberately  withheld  from  the  maiket, 
awaiting  the  reduction  of  taxes  In  1946,  and 
In  the  hope  of  obtaining  higher  prices  In  1946. 
through  repealing  or  amending  the  Price 
Control  Act.  which,  as  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  has  done  so 
much  to  hold  down  the  already  high  prices  of 
all  commodities 

The  headlines  and  the  full  pages  of  ad- 
vertising which  told  us  how  necessary  It  was 
to  aid  .ndustry  In  reconversion  have  now 
been  turned  to  the  attack  on  organized  labor. 
The  strikes  are  magnified,  and  every  effort  Is 
being  made  through  press  and  radio  to  hold 
labor  responsible  for  strikes  Instead  of  plac- 
ing the  blame  where  It  belongs — on  the 
Industries.  These  strikes.  though  they 
amounted  to  only  three-fourths  01  1  per- 
cent, were  exaggerated  and  publicized,  and 
used  to  urge  and  demand  legislation  against 
organized  labor.  Hence  the  8mlth-May- 
Arends  bill,  amending  the  original  Smlth- 
Connally  Act,  prohibiting  organizes  labor 
from  collecting  a  niggardly  dollar  per  mem- 
ber for  political  education.  True,  the  bill 
would  preclude  contribxitions  from  corpora- 
tions but  It  does  not  restrict  officers  or  stock- 
holders from  contributing  tremendour  sums, 
as  the  Du  Pont  and  Pew  families  and  many 
others  have  contributed  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  to  Republican  Presiden- 
tial, congressional,  and  other  political  cam- 
paigns. Still,  the  contribution  of  a,  lowly 
dollar  by  a  laboring  man  would  be  made  a 
crime.  Of  course,  there  were  other  bills 
which  were  pressed  hard  for  passage.  six:h 
as  the  Hobbs  bill,  all  for  the  purpose  of 
weakening,  and.  If  possible,  destroying,  or- 
ganized labor.  All  this,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  organized  labor  has  kept  Its  pUdge 
to  the  country  not  to  strike  In  wartime. 
This  pledge  has  been  kept  faithfully,  with 
but  minor  exceptions.  The  President,  fear- 
ing the  enactment  of  such  unjust,  unfair, 
and  unreasonable  laws  that  would  in  no  way 


reduce  'trlkes  but  would  create  greater  strife, 
has  recommended  snd  urged  legislation  to 
bring  about  harmony  and  adjustment  of  con- 
ditions. He  has  al.'o  recommended  the 
creation  of  fact-finding  boards.  I  m3rself 
felt  that  if  all  the  facts  were  brought  to 
light.  It  was  t>ound  to  inure  to  the  interests 
of  labor  as  well  as  to  Industry  and  the  coun- 
try, and  to  be  advantageous  to  the  peaceftil 
admstment  of  the  differences  now  existing. 

Unfortunately,  the  recommendations  of 
the  President  for  ftill  employment  legisla- 
tion, for  the  increase  of  wages  to  a  minimum 
of  65  cents  an  hour,  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  the  unemployed  for  at  least  6  months, 
and  other  beneficial  recommendations  made 
by  him,  have  not  received  <he  favorable  con- 
sideration to  which  they  are  enUtled.  But  I 
am  satisfied  that  after  the  return  of  Coiigress, 
and  after  Members  hear  from  the  people  at 
home,  they  will  realize  that  the  people  stand 
by  the  President,  and  will  cast  their  votes  for 
the  fair  legislation  urged  by  the  President. 

Personally.  I  have  the  utmost  oonfldenca 
In  our  President,  and  though  some  labor 
leaders  criticize  his  recommendations  for 
fact-finding  boards,  I  repeat  that  his  Inter- 
ests are  with  labor,  and  he  is  deeply  Interested 
in  bringing  peace  and  harmony  to  labor,  In- 
dustry, and  the  consumer,  with  regard  for 
the  rights  of  all  In  fact,  his  main  Interest  Is 
In  creating  a  lasting  harmony  throughout 
the  Nation,  among  all  classes. 

To  conclude.  I  am  grateful  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  wlsliing  all  of  you  a  very  happy  new 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  made  this  broad- 
cast the  action  of  the  General  Motors 
Corp..  the  United  States  Steel  Corp..  the 
Westinphouse  Electric  Corp.,  and  the 
Western  Electric  Co..  Inc.,  and  the  pack- 
ing industry,  all  controlled  by  Wall 
Street,  have  substantiated  my  statements 
that  they  and  not  the  labor  unions  have 
forced  and  worked  to  the  end  to  bring 
about  a  gtneral  strike  in  the  hope  that 
they  will  be  able  to  keep  wages  down 
and  destroy  the  unions  and  organized 
labor.  Besides,  they  have  refused  to 
comply  with  the  rulings  of  the  United 
States  Conciliation  Service  and  have  also 
refused  to  heed  the  President's  plea  to 
a  3  cents  per  hour  wape  increase,  not 
with.standing  that  the  CIO  has  signified 
its  intention  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions. Puither.  these  organizations  are 
refusing  to  produce  their  books  and  rec- 
ords which,  no  doubt,  will  show  that  the 
great  profits  which  they  have  derived 
from  Government  contracts  would  make 
IJossible  an  Increase  in  wages  after  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  the  usual  dividends  to 
their  stockholders,  and  still  leave  them  a 
great  surplus. 


Sabsidies  in  the  Meat-Packing  Industry 
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or 
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Monday.  January  21,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
witnessed  this  morning  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  an 
event  of  such  transcending  importance 
that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States 
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Bhoald  le  Informed  about  It.  Repre- 
MntaUvts  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
anp  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor 
appeared  before  this  commit- 
i  request  that  subsidies  for  the 
industry  be  Increased  by 
the  amobnt  of  $125.0M.4M0.  Two  hun- 
dred an|l  fifty  million  dollars  are  still 
from  former  authorizations  for 
to  the  meat-packing  industry, 
subsidies  paid  to  the  meat- 
Industry  contributed  to  the 
KJCtved  fegr  its  workers.  The 
iaW4MJWQ  attO  »v«Uab)e  for  this  pur- 
pose will  in  the  future  be  a  factor  enter 
lug  Into  the  wage  structure,  as  would 
also  the]  $125,600,000  requested  If  ap- 
proved. 

Kmitlo|rees  of  the  meat-packing  Indus- 
try are  a  »w  en  a  strike  for  higher  wages, 
loaolar  i  s  these  aubstdies  enter  into  and 
become  r  part  of  the  wages  of  the  meat- 
employees,  the  transaction  rep- 
itcthin;;  less  than  the  subsidiaa- 
eir  wages  by  taxpayers'  money, 
esident  Trximan  really  believe 
pie  are  so  naive  that  they  are 
see  through  this  procedure? 
ly  does  not  take  much  intelh- 
that  the  $125,000,000 
ies  to  the  meat- 
packing industries  would  place  him  in  a 
better  position  to  support  a  wage  in- 
crease f(T  the  workers  of  that  Industry. 
If  this  ii  not  an  attempt  to  buy  votes 
with  tax  payers'  money,  then  what  is  it? 
If  wai  es  of  employees  in  the  meat- 
packing Industry  are  to  be  subsidized  by 
tazpayeis'  money,  why  not  the  same  for 
wages  in  all  other  industries?  Tlie  prin- 
ciple is.  of  course,  purely  communistic. 
Further,  it  is  inflaUonary  because  under 
the  present  system  of  financing  Oovern- 
the  money  tiie  Qofenunent 
In  the  form  of  sabridtai  eaa.  In 
reality,  iiot  be  derived  from  direct  taxes 
be  provided  in  part  or  in  whole 
by  Oove -nment  printing-press  money. 

And  be  it  remembered  that  Govern- 
ment printing-press  money  is  the  one 
and  onJ;  cause  of  serious  or  uncontrol- 
lable in:lation.  Shortage  of  goods  can 
and  doei  cause  price  rises  but  never  true 
Inflation 


UNO  Fnlliiif  Together  for  Peace— Loi». 
4aa  lleetittg  Now  in  Scsiion  Aofiira 
Weill einf  Through  WoHd  Comity— 
Werld  Coilaberabon  Marches  Oa,  De- 
spite <  'jmct 
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or 


HON.  aYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuraaMU 
IN  THl  HOOSB  OP  RBPBBBKNTATT'^BB 


.  January  21.  iMtf 

Mr.  Dd>YLR  Mr.  Speaker,  at  London 
alJ  last  leek.  and  again  today  there  sits 
in  the  si^me  conference  room,  the  duly 
choaen  r  »preaenUUves  of  almost  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  United  Nations 
Organiaa  ion  is  functioning  with  clarity 


and  dispatch.  Who  said  it  would  never 
get  even  this  far?  Wbo  said  Rnada 
would  never  send  a  representatlre  dot 
participate  in  this  history -making,  vol- 
untary world-wide  coUaboratioQ?  Well. 
Russia  sits  there,  too.  And.  they  are  fol- 
lowing democratic  processes  in  their  de- 
liberations. The  small  nations  too.  have 
Just  recognition  and  resiwnsibllitles  by 
reason  of  elective  leadership. 

And  here  on  our  very  shores  a  UNO 
committee  seeks  for  a  permanent  home 
site  for  the  world  organization.  Think  of 
it.  Think  of  the  reaponsibilltv  as  well  as 
honor  it  places  upon  us  In  the  United 
States 

Several  months  ago  a  Member  of  this 
House  told  me  that  UNO  would  never 
even  get  to  first  base.  Well.  I  am  so 
happy  now.  that  I  then  told  him  he  was 
of  too  little  faith  and  he  also  needed  to 
add  a  basketful  of  good  works  to  a  new 
supply  of  faith.  He  had  b^n  residing 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 
cazssioNU  Record  of  March  27.  1S45,  at 
page  A1507  entitled  "Footsteps  on  the 
Pathway  to  Enduring  World  Peace."  and 
he  frankly  said  he  felt  my  hopes  there 
expressed  would  never  find  a  birthplace. 
Well,  th^y  have  and  the  child  is  now  a 
husky  UNO— with  many  "daddies"  and 
"mothers"  too. 

In  those  remarks  on  March  27  last.  I 
said  that  there  had  never  existed  In 
modern  history,  a  Uke  opportunity  to 
initiate  a  world  cooperative  for  world 
peace,  world  understanding,  world 
brotherhood.  And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  was  on  March  12.  1945.  in  my  remarks 
at  page  A 1148  of  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoBOOssioNAL  RicoRD,  I  Said  that.  "Cyn- 
icism, eritxism.  the  lack  of  faith,  the 
lack  of  hope — these  wealueasea  have  no 
pl»<»  in  the  thinking  and  prayers  of  any 
American  wno  sincerely  desires  that 
there  be  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
toward  all  men."  Then  the  San  Fran- 
cisco United  Nations  Peace  Conference 
canie  on  April  25.  1945. 

So  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■•.s  we  tussle 
with  our  domestic  national  problems  it 
should  behoove  us  to  recail  and  realize, 
and  with  a  deep  sense  of  pratitude  and 
gravity  too.  that  our  five  distinguished 
American  citizens  are  in  London  In  a 
world  legislative  body,  making  a  pattern 
for  world  pjace.  because  of  world-wide 
understanding  and  world-wide  collabo- 
ration— by  all  nations,  lasre  or  small. 

Our*:  is  cause  for  great  rejoicing  that 
so  much  progT'^ss  has  already  been  made 
in  London.  The  ultimate  will  now  be 
reached— th»  ultimate  Is  perfection 
Itself.  But.  sir,  why  shculd  we  expect 
of  a  meeting  of  many  nations,  speaking 
many  tongues,  what  we  of  our  race  and 
our  toagne  have  not  accomplished  on 
our  continent? 

Let  us  breathe  only  good  will,  coopera- 
tion, understanding,  and  brotherhood 
toward  the  epochal  United  Nations 
Organization  as  it  gets  under  way.  Its 
life  line  expends  right  back  to  this  very 
Congress.  Each  day  of  this  atomic  age 
makes  us  daily  more  dependent  upon  the 
UNO.  for  our  dally  safety  and  freedom 
from  fears,  which  would  be  certain  to 
permeate  from  an  uncontrolled  world — 
ccmtrolled  for  peace — Instead  of  for 
pillage. 


Lonf  Beach  Editorial  Says  ^Action  Is  Up 
to  G»agrcss" — American  People  "Want 
Action  on  Bills  by  Congress'* 
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Mr.  DOYLB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  call  attention  of  Members  of 
this  Congress  to  the  editorial  In  the  Long 
Beach  Press  Telegram  of  January  4. 1948. 
This  newspaper  is  published  daily  in  my 
home  city  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  a 
city  of  at  least  300  000  people  It  speaks 
so  clearly  and  powerfully — It  happens  to 
be  generally  rated  as  "Republican"  In 
political  allnements — that  It  is  especially 
indicative  of  how  many  folks  in  my  dis- 
trict feel  about  the  radio  message  of 
President  Truman. 

Apropo  of  the  editorial's  comment  "Let 
them  be  reported  out  of  committee  and 
debated  and  voted  upon  by  the  full  mem- 
bership of  the  Congress  •;  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  my  own  speecii  along  this 
line,  in  this  House  on  June  8.  1945.  and 
wtiich  appears  at  page  5828  of  the  Coh- 
cinsio.vAL  Rkcoko. 

In  part.  I  then  spoke  as  follows: 

I  Mk  that  thia  great  leglalatlve  borly  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  diacuas  and  debate 
and  decide  thla  bill  on  Ita  merits  and  every 
other  bill  too.  which  ta  reported  out  ol  any 
of  the  duly  constituted  committees  o(  this 
great  legislative  body      Let  the  r  self 

decide  the  mcrlu  of  the  bill;    t:  e  la 

qualified  «nd  entitled  to  thla  opportunity. 
To  renise  it  la  dacgeroua  and  destructive  to 
leglaiative  procesa.  •  •  •  No.  I  am  con- 
demning the  sirstem  which  weaken*  demo- 
cratic prooeMca  for  which  I  wlil  always  speak 
out  and  defend. 

The  editorial  follows: 

acnoM  IS  trr  TO  coMcacsa 

Praaldent  Truman's  program  for  reconver-. 
sion  at  laduaUy  and  reemployment  oi  labor 
Is  ecQQoaleaUy  unaound  in  acme  partlciiiara. 
but  he  la  everlaatlngly  right  In  his  rebuke  to 
Congrees  for  delay  and  obetruction  when  the 
time  for  action  to  avoid  national  dlsaater  to 
rapidly  paaslng. 

"Hj*  President's  radio  address  last  n*ght 
waa  ior  the  frankly  stated  purpose  of  pu'iing 
Members  of  CJongresa  "on  the  spot"  for  their 
fal'ure  in  the  nearly  6  months  since  Jnpan 
sued  for  peace  to  meet  the  laruca  of  reconvert 
alon. 

Predctis  time  has  been  lost,  and  the  coat 
to  the  American  people,  in  retarded  recon- 
version, hampered  production,  and  the  block- 
ing of  reemployment,  ta  high.  There  la  not 
much  left  of  the  time  within  which  the 
tranaitlon  of  the  Nation's  Industry  from  con- 
ditions of  war  to  those  of  pea-e  can  be  accom- 
plished without  an  economic  crash.  It  is  as 
if  the  driver  of  a  heavily  loaded  truck  had  to 
shift  gears  while  on  a  steep  grade:  it  muat  be 
done  quickly,  or  the  driver  will  loae  control 
and  the  vehicle  roll  down  hill,  with  rapidly 
increasing  momentum,  to  dlaiister. 

Unleaa  the  deadlock  that  prevents  Ameri- 
can industry  from  going  intr  high  production 
of  clvUian  goods  can  be  broken.  the«e  conse- 
quenoea  must  be  eapected:  Scarcities  of 
housing  and  other  necessities  of  '  fe  already 
"Of*  »^P  during  the  war.  will  be  danner- 
<'*>**y  •ttravated;  the  pinch  of  unemploy- 
ment already  being  felt  in  aome  aectlons  of 
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the  country  will  clamp  down  Its  viselike  grip 
on  the  Naiion  aa  it  did  in  the  l&SO'a;  the  un- 
employed will  have  to  live  on  their  savings, 
use  uf  their  unemployment  insurance,  cash 
their  war  Ix^nds  and  spend  the  money,  thus 
exhausting  their  resources:  and  the  restric- 
tion of  production,  causing  scarcities,  plus 
the  enormous  volume  of  currency  and  credit 
produced  by  the  Government's  deficit  financ- 
ing, wlil  run  up  the  cost  of  living  to  Infla- 
tionary heighta. 

"■very  day  that  production  la  delayed  and 
civilian  goods  are  kept  from  our  markets  by 
strikes  or  lock-outs  brings  injury  to  our  re- 
conversion program,"  the  President  said 
wamtngly  and  truly.  "Already  millions  of 
dollars  In  wagea  have  t>een  lost  to  workers. 
Laboring  men  and  women  are  using  up  their 
aavings." 

And  the  United  States  is  using  up  the  time 
given  it  to  establish  Buccessfully  a  peace- 
time economy. 

"What  the  American  people  want  Is  ac- 
tion." said  the  President.  They  want  ac- 
tion, and  they  will  get  it  if  they  let  their 
Meml>ers  of  Congress  know  that  they  must 
act  in  thla  emergency  or  be  retired  from 
public  life. 

Congress  has  the  choice  of  accepting  Presi- 
dent Truman 'a  program  for  ending  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs  and  speeding  industrial  recon- 
version, or  of  formulating  and  passing  ita 
own  program.  There  is  no  possible  Justl-. 
flcation  of  the  practice  by  certain  congres- 
sional committees  of  bottling  up  key 
measures  of  economic  recovery.  They  are 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Action  In  these  matters  is  essential 
to  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Possibly  the  meaaurea  in  com- 
mittee could  t>e  improved  by  amendment; 
perhaps  they  should  be  rejected  and  substi- 
tute* adopted.  Let  them  l>e  reported  out  of 
committee  and  debated  and  voted  upon  by 
the  full  membership  of  Congress.  Doing 
nothing,  which  has  lieen  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress, is  indefensible,  for  it  is  trifling  with 
the  vital  interesta  of  the  Nation. 

By  app>eallng  to  the  people  over  the  head 
of  Congress.  President  Truman  has  recog- 
nized the  truth  that  the  public  interest  la 
fundamental  and  paramount.  The  Ameri- 
can people  is  the  all-powerful  pressure  group 
once  It  Is  aroused,  and  rightfully  so.  for  the 
people's  welfare  is  the  purpose  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  American  Nation  speaks  In  the  voice 
of  the  President  when  he  demands  action  to 
end  the  strikes  and  lock-outs  which  are 
threatening  the  United  States  with  disaster. 
Any  Congressman  who  ignores  this  voice  will 
do  so  with  peril  to  his  political  life.  The 
record  made  by  Congress  in  ita  1946  session 
in  dealing  with  Industrial  strife  and  the 
curse  of  strikes  will  be  decisive  in  the  elec- 
tions this  year. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Fred  Bradley,  of 
Michifan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  20.  22,  and  23.  1948 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  my  radio 
broadcast  put  on  the  air  over  radio  sta- 
tion WSOO.  Sault  Ste  Marie.  Mich..  Jan- 
uary   22;    Station    WMAM.    Marinette, 


Wis..  January  20;   ana  Station  WDBC, 
Escanaba.  Mich.,  January  23: 

On  VE-day.  May  12,  1945.  we  had  approxi- 
mately 8.000,000  men  In  our  Army— today  we 
have  leas  than  3,000.000 — scattered  ail  over 
the  world.  We  began  demobilizing  immedi- 
ately. Naturally,  every  one  of  those  8.000.000 
wanted  to  get  home  Just  as  soon  as  he  could. 
The  American  people  looked  more  to  the 
Congress  than  they  did  to  the  Army  to  return 
these  men  to  their  homes  as  last  as  possible. 
Consequently,  when  we  returned  to  Wash- 
ington last  Septeml>er  General  Marshall  ad- 
dressed an  informal  Joint  meeting  of  l>oth 
Houaes  of  Congress  and  explained  the  Army's 
plan  for  demobilizing  and  the  speed  with 
which  It  hoped  to  proceed.  At  that  time  I 
reported  to  you  the  essence  of  General  Mar- 
shall's talk.  Having  now  retired  he  has  been 
replaced  by  General  Elsenhower,  who  did  such 
a  splendid  Job  defeating  the  enemy  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  General  Elsenhower  imme- 
diately found  himself  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
of  criticism— not  only  from  the  boys  overseas 
but  from  the  fathers  and  mothers — sons  and 
daughters — and  sweethearts  here  at  home  but 
also  from  Memt)ers  of  Congress  who.  in  the 
interest  of  their  constituents  have  been  ask- 
ing why  the  War  Department  announced 
early  this  year  that  they  would  have  to  slow- 
down their  demobilization  program.  I  have 
received  many  letters  on  the  subject  while  1 
remained  in  Washington  through  the  3-week 
Interval  Ijetween  the  first  and  second  session 
of  this  Congress  and.  I  presume,  that  had  I 
gone  back  home  into  the  district  I  would 
have  had  many,  many  more  complaints  about 
this  slow-down.  Other  Members  who  re- 
turned home  told  me  that  the  pressure  waa 
so  great  that  they  had  no  vacation  whatso- 
ever; that  they  were  hounded  night  and 
day— and  a  numl>er  of  them  in  despair  were 
literally  driven  back  to  Washington  in  order 
to  get  a  few  dajs  much  needed  rest  before 
they  began  to  tackle  the  arduous  legislative 
duties  with  which  we  are  faced  in  this  second 
session  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Because  of  this  near  hysteria  which  has 
developed  we  had  another  informal  Joint 
meeting  of  the  Members  of  both  Houaes  In 
the  auditorium  of  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary last  Tuesday  morning  at  which  time 
we  were  addressed  by  General  Eisenhower, 
Admiral  Nlmltz,  and  his  personnel  officer. 
Admiral  Denfeld.  To  me  that  meeting  was 
very  informative  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
representatives  both  set  forth  the  facts. 
However,  it  took  both  of  them  about  an 
hour  to  give  us  the  entire  picture  of  the 
reasons  fof  the  proclaimed  slow-down.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  you  who  are  listening  to 
me  now  that  it  is  utterly  impoaslble  lor  us 
to  digest  In  an  ordinary  letter  to  any  one 
of  you  an  hour's  explanation  by  these  top 
military  men.  Indeed,  I  cannot  do  it  in  a 
15-minute  broadcast.  I  can  only  touch 
some  of  the  highlights  today  of  General 
Eisenhower's  explanation.  I  might  tell  you. 
however,  that  Immediately  following  that 
Joint  meeting  I  made  a  speech  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  in  which  I  recommended  that 
both  General  Eisenhower  and  Admiral  Nlm- 
ltz, themselves,  go  on  a  Nation-wide — Indeed 
a  worldwide — broadcast  program  and  tell  all 
of  you  in  as  brief  a  message  as  possible  what 
they  told  us.  As  I  prepare  this  broadcast  I 
notice  that  General  Elsenhower  will  be  on 
the  air  tonight,  Friday,  and  I  understand 
that  Admiral  Nlmltz  will  be  on  the  air  very 
shortly.  I  hope  that  their  explanations  will 
satisfy  you  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  for  you  to  write  us  further 
because,  based  on  their  explanations.  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  they  are  doing  the 
best  they  can,  taking  everything  into  con- 
sideration, and  that  there  is  nothing  Con- 
gress can  do  about  It  unless  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  tells  the  Army  and 
Navy,  "Now  that  the  war  Is  over  we  do  not 
want  you  to  police  Japan  and  Germany,  we 


want  you  to  leave  every  gun.  tank,  automo- 
bUe,  every  piece  of  amphibious  equipment, 
for  which  the  American  people  paid  billions 
and  bullous  of  dollars,  over  there:  let  it  go 
plumb  to  Hades."  If  you  want  us  to  take 
that  action  then,  of  course,  we  can  bring 
back  the  t>oys  who  are  on  police  duty  in' 
Japan  and  Germany;  we  can  bring  back  the 
boys  loading  valuable  equipment  and  ship- 
ping It  back  to  the  United  States  as  fast  as 
possible. 

There  Js  $7,000,000,000  worth  of  it  in  Eu- 
rope—7,000,000  tons  In  the  Pacific.  Here  Is 
another  angle  that  General  Elsenhower  point- 
ed out  to  us  We  have  at  this  moment  under 
our  responsibility  in  the  European  theater 
over  100  depoU  in  -which  we  have  de- 
posited  captured  enemy  war  materiel  and  in 
Just  one  alone  there  is  400.C00  tons  of  Uvo 
enemy  ammunition.  We  can  bring  back 
the  boys  who  are  guarding  all  of  our  own  and 
the  enemies'  equipment  if  that  is  what  -.ou 
want  us  to  do — but  tell  us  to  do  that  with 
our  eyes  open  and  wfth  your  eyes  open  so  that 
you  will  know  what  kind  of  responsibility  you 
are  passing  on  to  Congress.  Why.  any  nation 
In  Europe  right  today  which  could  get  Its 
hands  on  the  vast  stores  of  American  equip- 
ment and  the  captured  equipment  could  start 
a  war  right  over  again  tomorrow,  and  your 
boys  would  have  to  get  t>ack  into  uniform  and 
put  an  end  to  it  once  more.  If  that  is  what 
you  want — tell  us  in  so  many  words  Instead 
of  constantly  demanding  that  we  bring  the 
boys  back  at  once. 

We  can  bring  back  the  doctors  and  nurses 
who  are  administering  to  the  ills  of  *the  boys 
stUl  over  there;  we  can  bring  back  high-point 
cooks  who  are  still  there  to  feed  the  bO]rs 
who  are  being  inducted  and  those  who  are 
enlisting  to  replace  those  men  over  there  and 
let  them  go  hungry;  we  can  bring  them  all 
back  if  you  tell  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  that  is  what  you  want  done  and 
leave  all  that  equipment  there  for  Germany 
and  Japan  to  rearm  themselves  and  start  an- 
other war — that  Is  the  only  answer  I  can  give 
you  as  to  how  we  can  go  ahead  at  the  present 
rate — on  which  we  have  l>een  proceeding — 
In  this  demobilization  program. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  matter  factually. 
.Tust  what  has  the  Army  been  doing  in  thia 
demobilization  program.  As  of  January  11, 
1946,  5,123.000  have  been  discharged  Last 
September  General  Marshall  told  us  that  he 
expected  by  this  time — over  a  4 -month 
period — two  and  one-half  million  men  and 
women  would  be  discharged  from  the  Army. 
As  an  actual  fact,  however,  that  number  has 
been  i  xceeded  by  1,655.000  men  and  women — 
which  aeans  that  1,655,000  men  and  women 
who  had  no  expectation  of  getting  home  for 
Christmas  as  of  last  September  are  now  back 
in  civilian  clothes — If  they  can  find  the 
clothes.  That  remarkable  record  was  over  a 
million  a  month.  Now.  had  we  continued 
that  way — if  the  Congress  ordered  General 
Eisenhower  to  continue  bringing  men  home 
at  that  same  speed,  every  man  and  woman 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States  would  have 
been  in  civilian  clothes  by  April  1  of  this 
year — und  that  is  unthinkable,  of  course,  un- 
less we  are  to  give  up  the  Army  entirely. 
That  is  the  entire  reason  for  the  slow-down 
unless,  by  yoiu  demand  aa  I  have  stated 
earlier,  you  want  the  Congress  to  forget  that 
we  fought  and  won  a  war  and  drop  everything 
where  it  is  now.  When  the  day  is  done  farm- 
ers, as  a  rule,  drive  their  teams  back  into 
the  barn  or  drive  their  tractors  out  of  the 
field.  The  workman  lays  bis  tools  away  lor 
the  night  so  that  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
next  days  Job.  He  does  not  leave  them 
scattered  around  on  the  bench  for  somebody 
to  pick  up  and  walk  off  with  or  have  some- 
body steal  his  means  of  making  a  living.  A 
policeman — the  protector  of  our  life  and 
liberty — when  he  goes  home  at  night  he 
does  not  leave  his  pun  and  billy  hanging 
on  the  nearest  lamp  post — he  takes  It  home 
and  protects  It  l>ecau8e  he  doesn't  know 
when  he  may  have  to  use  it  to  protect  your 
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Mi  and  I  line— «nd  lo  it  la  with  tb*  Aanj. 
W«  must  bring  back  our  tooU  of  war  and 
•omabody  must  ba  Uacra  to  bring  them  baick 
and  pro^ct  tlxam  while  they  are  itlil  over 
until  such  tiice  as  we  can  get 
rnt  properly  loaded  aboard  thlp 
to  wtiuu  It  and  store  It  away  in  tn:s  coun- 
try—not eave  it  out  on  nandera  Field  to 
rot  and  n  lat.  or  leave  It  in  tb*  Malay  juaglaa 
or  on  thiae  laiands  In  th«  Pacific  we  ar* 
giving  up  or  turning  back  to  our  erstwhile 
Allies — w<   must  protect  It. 

Now,  I  am  Just  as  anxloua  as  any  of  you 
are — and  I  believe  the  Army  is.  too — to  get 
thoa*  t>o3  ■  back  as  fast  aa  poaalble.  but  we 
musk  ba  |  tactical,  not  eaaoMoBal  nor  bysterl- 
eal  about  it.  I  believe,  alao.  you  are  Just 
as  disturled  about  thrae  ovarraaa  aaaaa  pro- 
tests that  have  almost  bordered  on  mutiny 
and  wbld  \  are  an  unfortunate  national  dis- 
grace. In  I  ay  opinion,  so  let  us  eiamtne  some 
<tf  the  rai  sons  for  that 

Capt.  Lywcll  U.  Umpua.  a  New  York  News 
•tafl  OCR  Mpoodent.  who  recently  returned 
twam  tto  PHiMppinw.  w1m»  be  covered  the 
TaiMbtt  s  trial  and  ■reed  as  a  war  corre- 
^ondent  duriCK  the  cloaln«  scenes  ot  the 
war.  gave  a  pretty  Rood  analysia  of  the  cause 
of  this  V  nrest  over  there  in  an  article  on 
Jaattary  ' .  I  ba:v«  aovgbt  to  verify  bis  state- 
■MBts.  H  d  ao  for  as  I  caa  And.  he  seems  to 
have  ana  yaed  tba  ittaatiao  excellently.  It 
U  outraf  ( ouB  that  ofor  Army  should  not  put 
an  tauaaMM*  stop  to  this  dtacraoeful  be- 
bavior  oil  the  part  of  some  of  tbese  new 
braaa  ha  a  in  the  Pacific.  Let  me  quota 
from  the  article; 

*n'oo  nany  newly  arrived  braaa  bats  hav- 
ing a  goe  t  tbaa  for  themaelves  and  neglect- 
IBS  tbetr  man  whUe  they  let  discipline  and 
BMVBia  p  I  to  ball:  tbafa  apparently  one  of 
tbo  prtM  tpal  reaaona  for  wbat  la  getting 
dangarou  ily  cloee  u.  open  mutiny  among  our 
foreaa  in  the  Phtltppmes.  It  Is  a  sltvwtlon 
which  ha  i  been  worrying  conscientious  olB- 
cere  of  t  le  Reeular  Army  for  months,  but 
they've  b  >en  h<^>ptn^  it  would  work  Itself  out 
In  ttBM.  ■vtdently  It  hasnt  and  the  accu- 
mittatad  laglatt  at  many  weeks  la  beginning 
to  boil  oy  er  Now  a  lot  of  "good-time  Char- 
lies' from  Waahington  are  beginning  to  pay 
for  Huit  M|{lect  of  the  men  They've  t>een 
looKlag  irter  their  own  comfort  and  letting 
their  suliordlnntes  stew  in  the  sweltering 
Tropics.  Swanns  of  high-ranking  staff  ofll- 
cers  who  rushed  to  the  Par  East,  as  soon  as 
the  shoot  Ing  ended,  have  been  concentrating 
on  flndln  f  lururloui  quarters  for  themselves 
in  that  w  sr-shBttered  area  and  enjoying  life 
therein  cnce  they  were  Installed,  and  they 
dont  seei  a  to  have  paid  too  much  attention 
to  the  me  i  while  they  were  doing  It.  •  •  • 
Vet7  few  of  these  com  fort -seeking  gentry 
wear  batlle  stars  or  combat  ribbons.  They 
arrived  ot  the  scene  after  Japan  stirrendered 
and  pullt  j  their  rank  right  and  left  on  the 
bojB  wh<  did  th?"  acttial  fighting.  They 
-  Itched  souvenirs  greedily— and  therein 
one  c\  Lttse  of  a  lot  of  friction  that  hasnt 
dlacuaaed  publicly. 

"Iftuay  k  staff  delegation  swooped  down  on 
the  comb  It  units  and  confiscated  heapa  of 
f»o«<>i  ard  daggers  from  the  men 
them.  Then  they  took  f^em 
and  Histributed  them  aecontlag  to  rank 
uaorig  rh  »  be-st-arred  and  be-eagled  tourists 
ftoaa  Wai  hlagton.  while  the  boys  who  had 
won  madila  la  action  fretted  and  fumed — 
and  came  home  without  any  souvenirs  at  all. 
The  staff  i  Acers  In  the  well-pressed  uniforms 
even  rank  "d  liberated  prisoners  out  of  avail - 
abia  eoaaiorta.  I  saw  whole  truckloads  of 
^^0—  gaa  It.  bodow-eyed  prisoners — colonels 
and  ttsntiipant  colonels  themselves- -driven 
away  tna  the  Admiral  apartments  in  Manila. 
to  wblah  key  ware  first  taken,  and  dumped 
to  a  moi  dy  replacement  center.  20  mllea 
cut  In  th  f  suburbs  amid  stgna  reading.  "Be 
eai*ful.  T  hla  ta  malaria  country.'  CXit  there 
<*>f  "*y>^  ed  eolonels  lived  In  crowded  tents. 
ualMg  ovici  latr1n-«.  until  they  were  sent  back 
to  tha  Mi  188.  ahUs  nawly  anrlvad  staff  colo- 


nela  from  WaiditnttOQ  took  over  the  nica 
rooms  with  the  private  bath  in  the  Admiral. 
(The  replacement  depot  staff  did  everything 
pofalbia  for  the  prisoners  but  we  wondered 
why  the  desk  oOcvn  dktot  ta*  the  tenta. 
for  awhile,  anyway.)  BiUitcd  man  burned 
up  aa  tbay  aaw  tbcae  tblnga.  and  so  did  a  lot 
of  otteera.  I  remember  ana  swearing  lieuten- 
ant protesting  oecause  one  of  his  men  sat 
up  all  night  in  a  Jeep  while  a  staff  colonel 
waa  Inside  a  private  home  calling  on  frlenda 
one  December  night  in  Manila.  Regular  of- 
ficers burned  because,  aa  they  frequently  said, 
too  many  of  their  superiors  were  betraying 
one  of  the  oldest  traditions  of  the  service. 
that  an  adtoar  ahooM  loalt  after  the  comfort 
of  hla  man  bifori  artiudlm^  to  his  own  The 
practice  Increased  st^eadlly  throughout  the 
area  after  the  war  ended.  More  and  more 
nice  places  were  off  limits  except  for  eolonels 
and  generals.  There  waa  coffee  and  dough- 
nuts for  offlrers  only  at  a  stand  outalda  the 
big  post  exchange.  Just  above  Manila  City 
Hall,  and  a  slrn  forbidding  thoae  cdiceTa  to 
give  any  to  anliated  men.  •  •  •  These 
things  vrere  typical— most  of  all  In  the  Phll- 
ipplnea.  And  they  soon  showed  their  effect 
on  morale.  The  men  became  angry  and  dis- 
gusted and  they  wanted  to  get  bome  and  get 
away  from  It  all.  But  mighty  few  people  took 
the  trouble  to  explain  the  details  of  the 
transportatloa  shortage  until  they  began  to 
boll  over. 

•Then  discipline  went  bad — especially 
arotmd  Manila.  Drunken  soldiers  roamed 
the  streets,  brandishing  bottles  on  Saturday 
night,  and  lack  of  respect  for  officers  became 
manifest.  Some  of  the  oflBcers— mostly  reg- 
iil»™— fought  a  valiant.  If  loalnR.  battle  to 
preserve  discipline  and  morale,  and  these 
officers  Included  a  number  of  colonels  and 
generals  Conditions  were  excellent  arcund 
the  big  base  headquarters  in  Manila  and 
around  MacArthur's  own  headquarters  In 
Tokyo.  But  these  conscientious  officers 
couldnt  make  mtich  progreaa  amid  the  gen- 
eral careleasneas  by  which  they  were  sur- 
roundfd  And  their  smartly  uniformed,  well 
disciplined  outfits  stood  out  in  bold  relief. 
Contributing  to  the  problem  Is  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  men  themselves  are  newly  ar- 
rived youthful  replacements,  who  havent 
been  in  the  Army  long  enough  or  had  suS- 
clent  training  to  really  understand  what  they 
are  doing.  They  may  be  easily  led  by  mal- 
contents, who  have  legitimate  grlevsnces. 
They  really  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
men  in  the  theater  now.  It  Isn't  the  army 
which  licked  the  Japs  that  is  raising  a  ruckus 
today.  Moat  of  the  combat-tried  veterans 
»iTtmay  have  been  replaced.  This  Is  a  bunch 
of  kids.  led  by  a  few  hot-headed  men.  who 
have  been  really  abused  and  neglected." 

And  I  want  to  add  this  comment  that  It 
has  been  proven  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt 
that  mtich  of  the  trouble  stems  from  Com- 
mtmlst  agltatcrs  who  have  somehow  or  other 
gotten  themselves  into  Uncle  Sam's  uniform. 

And  Just  one  more  observation- If  you  will 
look  back,  my  friends,  you  will  find  that 
all  of  thW  agitation  among  the  troope  in 
China.  In  the  Philippines.  In  Hawaii.  In  Eu- 
rope— all  of  this  stuff  came  to  a  head  at  a 
carefully  predetermined  time — the  opening 
of  the  UNO  meeting  in  London. 


ReT.  Hewlett  Johnson 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  rKKKSYLVAIVTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVS8 

T%ie*dat.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Rever- 
end Hewlett  Johnson,  Dean  of  Canter- 


bury, recently  visited  here  In  America, 
accepting  of  our  hospitality,  lionized  bv 
that  element  In  our  social  life  who  bcn-l 
the  knee  to  British  aristocracy  and  wh) 
think  more  of  an  invitation  to  tea  anJ 
crumpets  with  the  British  than  they  d9 
in  looking  after  Uncle  Sam's  interest^. 
The  noted  reverend  has  returned  to  Brit- 
ain, where  he  should  have  remained  la 
the  first  place,  tp  tell  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  100  years  behind  the  reft 
of  the  world  and  that  in  religion  it  is  150 
years  behind. 

Now  the  reverend's  remarks  are  not  e  t 
all  surprising,  as  the  British  have  been 
t)eefinK  ever  since  we  declared  our  inde- 
pendence July  4,  1776;  however.  I  think 
his  remarks  are  untimely,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Britain  Is  now  asking  the  United 
8tate.<;  for  $4.400  000  000  to  subsidize  the 
nationalistic  and  socialistic  procnun  of 
Britain  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer. 

It  is  questionable  how  any  Memt>er  of 
this  House  can  support  such  a  loan  on  the 
terms  that  have  been  aRreed  upon. 

The  reverend's  remarks  evidence  a  lack 
of  appreciation  for  the  courtesies  ex- 
tended him  on  his  recent  visit  here  and 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  our  loss  of 
American  boys  on  the  we.'tern  front 
which  former  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
stated  were  60  to  1 — certainly  we  weie 
not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  this 
resp^^ct. 

Think  of  the  audacity  of  the  distin- 
guished British  clergyman  to  criticize  a 
nation  which  came  to  the  aid  of  Britain 
when  its  back  was  up  against  the  wall,  a 
nation  that  supplied  the  planes,  tanks. 
Jeeps,  guns.  food.stufls.  and  manpowi>r 
that  saved  the  British  Isles  from  becom- 
ing a  hole  in  the  ground  with  Hitler  sl:- 
tlng  on  the  edge,  crowing. 

The  British  have  been  grubbing:  on  this 
and  every  other  country  of  the  word 
since  they  became  a  world  empire. 
Others  have  fought  its  wars.  We  have 
conLibuted  In  two  wars,  and  in  World 
war  II  we  had  1  300.0^0  casualties,  alio 
poured  in  billions  of  dollars  in  money. 
The  loans  from  the  United  Spates  have 
kept  the  British  going  financially  even 
though  they  have  repudiated  their  debts 
to  us.  We  washed  off  twenty-five  bi- 
llons of  lend-lease  in  this  war  as  a 
friendly  gesture— all  for  what? 

To  maintain  the  British  Empire  and  to 
have  the  very  reverend  gentleman  tell  as 
we  have  been  off  the  beam  for  the  past 
100  years. 

I  cannot  understand  why  our  State  De- 
partment would  engineer  a  deal  without 
first  giving  the  duly  elected  represent  j- 
tives  of  the  people  an  opportunity  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  loan. 

It  certainly  would  be  gratifying  if  tlie 
SUte  Department  would  stiffen  a  bit  and 
cut  out  the  appeasement,  become  real- 
istic and  look  cut  for  Uncle  Sam's  Inter- 
ests before  dishing  out  every  dime  we 
have. 

If  the  Members  of  this  Congress  were 
asked  to  contribute  their  own  money  to 
bi'y  bonds  to  finance  this  loan  I  belieye 
there  would  be  but  few  bonds  pur- 
chased— U  any.  And  to  vote  S4.400.00(i,- 
000  of  the  American  taxpayers'  money  — 
at  this  time— when  we  have  already  sad- 
dled a  debt  on  the  American  people  jf 
$300,000,000  will  call  for  a  lot  of  explan;*- 
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tlon  to  the  good  people  back  home  who 
will  have  to  pay  the  bill. 

We.   I   might   say,   are   gluttons   for 
punishment. 


Shoald  OP  A  Be  Continaed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NXBKASK.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  TATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Omaha 
Morning  World-Herald  of  January  17, 
entitled  "The  Crumbling  Dike." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  renewing 
the  authority  of  the  OPA  should  .soon 
come  before  this  Congress.  There  is  a 
mountain  of  evidence  everywhere  that 
the  OPA  has  not  controlled  inflation. 
The  objectives  of  the  OPA  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  American  people,  but 
the  methods  they  have  used  have  been 
deplorable.  The  OPA.  through  their 
snoopers,  have  been  going  about  Ne- 
braska and  other  States,  spj'ing  on  the 
merchant  and  going  under  the  assump- 
tion that  every  merchant  is  a  crook.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  no  merchants  have 
been  able  to  follow  all  of  the  maze  and 
intricate  regulations  as  put  out  by  the 
OPA  and  not  be  in  technical  violation  of 
some  of  these  regulations. 

It  is  time  for  this  Congress  to  realize 
that  the  war  is  over,  and  that  the  OPA 
was  set  up  as  a  war  agency,  and  any  con- 
trols which  may  be  necessary  upon  rents 
and  prices  of  essential  articles,  ought  now 
to  be  transferred  to  some  old  establLshed 
agency  of  Government.  The  OPA  should 
be  discontinued  permanently,  and  the 
regulations  which  are  needed  should  be 
transferred  without  delay.  If  this  is  not 
done  now.  the  Congress  will  be  blamed 
for  continuing  an  agency  which  is  no 
longer  needed.  It  may  be  our  last  chance 
to  relieve  the  American  people  of  a  lot 
of  foolish  regulations  which  have  been 
forced  upon  them  by  the  OPA. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  competition  will 
now  take  care  of  items  of  food.  Many 
items  will  be  much  cheaper  if  the  OPA 
would  simply  remove  the  ceiling  prices. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  merchant, 
when  given  a  "ceiling  price,  will  sell  that 
article  at  the  ceiUng  price.  There  is  an 
ample  supply  of  food  in  all  lines,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  butter  and  sugar. 
Take  off  the  foolish  regulations  and  the 
ceiling  prices  which  hamstring  the  mer- 
chants and  the  American  people  and  the 
cost  cf  living  will  decline. 

The  Congress  should  take  some  action 
now  and  not  wait  until  just  a  few  days 
before  this  act  Is  to  expire  and  then  have 
the  administration  rtish  in  with  a  fire 
call  that  something  must  be  done  at 
once.  It  is  unfair  to  the  public  and  the 
merchants  of  the  country  who  have  car- 
ried on  in  such  a  patriotic  fashion  during 
the  last  4  years. 


The  editorial  follows: 

THE  CnUSCBLING   DIKX 

An  18-cent  boost  In  the  price  of  butter? 

That  hits  home.  What  In  the  world  has 
happened  to  our  inflation  controls,  we  ask 
one  another?  Perhaps  this  man  Bowies  has 
been  right  in  insisting  on  rigid  prl(-e  limits 
as  the  only  protection  for  the  consiimer. 

But  let's  look  at  what  has  happened,  not 
only  to  butter  but  to  other  commodities  upon 
which  the  pressures  for  price  raises  are  so 
great  that  thev  can  no  longer  l)e  ignored. 

Butter  prices  have  been  low  in  comparison 
with  prices  of  other  cream  products,  so  low 
that  cream  and  bultcrfat  have  been  diverted 
to  the  manufacture  of  more  profltaMe  items. 

The  cause  was  an  inadequate  price-control 
S3ratem  for  all  cream  products.  Butter  was 
out  of  line.  To  get  It  back  in  line  the  Gov- 
ernment tells  us  there  will  have  to  be  a 
whopping  big  price  Increase.  Otherwise,  no 
butter  production. 

"nie  same  situation  applies  to  meat.  The 
prospects  are  for  price  increases  if  packing- 
house workers  and  livestock  raisers  are  going 
to  keep  busy  producing  for  the  consumer. 

The  same  goes  for  steel,  where  the  price 
situation  is  such  that  the  steel  osmpanies 
say  they  can't  Induce  the  men  to  work  at 
wages  the  companies  can  pay  under  the^r 
price  ceUings.  For  the  same  reason  a^to- 
mobUe  production  Is  paralyzed,  electrical- 
appliance  production  is  retarded,  the  whole 
process  of  reconversion  slowed  up. 

But,  say  the  bitter-enders  who  stick  with 
Chester  Bowles,  Isn't  It  true  that  OPA  price 
control,  despite  Its  mistakes,  does  protect 
the  consumer? 

And  the  answer  unfortunately  is  no,  not 
very  well.  Not  In  the  case  of  products  in 
great  demand,  such  as  automobiles  and 
building  materials,  hosiery,- scarce  foods,  and 
many,  many  more  Items. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  made  a 
country-wide  survey  of  ceiling  price  enforce- 
ment and  found  it  "shot  full  of  holes." 
Black  markets,  it  found,  are  rampant  in  all 
the  Items  that  Americans  want  badly. 

The  situation  breeds  racketeering.  It 
freezes  out  respectable  manufacturers  and 
encourages  fly-by-nlghts  with  their  sleezy 
goods  and  questionable  business  methods. 
Ready  to  cooperate  with  them  are  an  army 
of  new  get-rich-qulck  middlemen  who  will 
peddle  whatever  is  offered  at  whatever  price 
is  asked. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  unholy  black-market 
pyramid  are  millions  of  Americans  who  see 
quite  clearly  that  the  chiseler  is  cnce  again 
favored.  They  have  verified  their  Buspicions 
with  a  quick  glance  at  the  strange  brand 
name,  the  high  price,  the  poorer  quality. 

While  OPA  eriforcement  officers  flit  about 
the  countryside  fining  grocers  for  what  is 
little  more  than  a  technical  disregard  of  the 
sugar  rationing  regulations,  vast  floods  of 
legal  but  shoddy  merchandise  are  ':;aklng  the 
consumer's  dollar. 

That  Is  the  price  and  Inflation  picture  as 
it  Is  today.  The  spectacle  of  Chester  Bowles, 
holding  his  finger  in  the  dike  while  its  walls 
crumble  about  him,  is  far  from  reassuring. 
His  sincerity  is  not  questioned,  but  his  Judg- 
ment may  well  be. 


Rescind  Carry-Back 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATT/ES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1946 

Mr.    SAVAGE.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   fear 
that  Congress  has  been  too  liberal  to  big 


business  In  this  country,  and  I  feel  that 
General  Motors  and  the  steel  companies 
have  been  taking  advantage  of  our  gen- 
erosity in  giving  them  carry -backs  on 
their  taxes.  I  do  not  think  any  Presi- 
dent has  ever  tried  harder  than  Presi- 
dent Truman  to  settle  the  strikes.  The 
workers  have  accepted  the  President's 
proposal,  and  they  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  FUttins  the  Nation's  interest 
above  their  own.  but  General  Motors 
and  the  steel  industry  have  turned  it 
down.  The  workers  have  no  carry- 
backs on  taxes,  and  perhaps  if  the  steel 
companies  and  General  Motors  had  no 
carry-backs  they  would  have  been  more 
willing  to  accept  the  President's  pro- 
po.sal. 

Under  the  carry-back  provision  it 
would  be  possible  for  General  Motors  to 
receive  $165,000,000  without  ever  turn- 
ing a  wheel.  The  same  applies  to  the 
steel  industry.  If  it  does  not  produce  a 
thing  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  the  United 
States  Treasury  will  pay  the  dividends 
for  the  corporations.  I  think,  p>erhaps, 
we  made  a  mistake,  and  we  should  cor- 
rect it  by  repealing  the  carry-backs. 
Congress  passed  the  carry-back  provi- 
sion with  the  idea  that  it  would  aid  re- 
conversioh,  but  it  is  actually  retarding 
reconversion  because  these  Industrialists 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  provision  in 
making  an  all-out  effort  to  break  unions 
and  get  the  worklngman  back  on  a 
starvation  wage.  They  are  out  to  destroy 
labor.  They  have  tried  it  before.  We 
know  the  tactics  that  Girdler  has  used, 
and  I  believe  the  whole  industry  Is  try- 
ing to  carry  on  the  same  thing  now.  The 
difference  between  the  industry's  offer 
and  the  President's  recommendation  was 
so  small  that  the  recommendation  should 
have  been  accepted  by  industry  the  same 
as  it  was  by  labor.  Industry's  failure  to 
do  so  indicates  there  is  something  bigger 
in  the  cards.  That  is  the  destruction  of 
labor  unions  and  the  resultant  wage  cuts. 
That  is  what  they  are  using  the  carry- 
back for. 

The  following  newspaper  article,  writ- 
ten by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  brilliant  colum- 
nist, describes  the  situation  in  more  ade- 
quate terms  than  I  am  capable  of: 

CONSPIRACT  SIGNS 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

It  seems  more  than  a  coincidence  that 
only  a  few  days  apart  General  Motors  re- 
jects a  wage  finding  by  a  Presidential  fact- 
finding board  and  I7nited  States  Steel  re- 
fuses k  compromise  wage  figure  offered  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States  inter- 
vening on  behalf  of  the  public. 

In  each  case  the  unions  accepted  the 
findings,  which  were  much  below  their  de- 
mands. 

Big  motors  and  big  steel. 

Sometime  back,  even  before  VJ-day,  there 
were  charges  by  labor  leaders  that  big  in- 
dtistry  was  going  to  start  a  unlon-btKting 
campaign  after  the  war  A  combination  of 
big  motors  and  big  steel  was  cited  speciflcaUy 
as  the  offensive  weapwn.  These  charges  at 
the  time  made  the  usual  impression  that 
such  charges  do  from  union  leaders  who 
themselves  intend  to  take  the  offensive  for 
wage  increases.  In  short,  they  were  some^ 
what  discounted,  even  though  there  were 
significant  slgus  about. 

Now.  with  the  latest  action  of  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors and  United  States  Steel,  it  all  aeems  to 
add  up  ^o  Just  about  what  the  union  leaden 
were  charging.    That  is,  a  conspiracy  by  tiM 
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btg  latci  mU  to  move  in  aD4l  t&k«  over,  now 
tbat  Um  people  hAve  lost  the  champion  In 
the  Wb):  e  HouM  who  was  to  quick  to  detect 
and  vjqKae  the  machinations  of  the  bti;  (el- 
towt.  an  1  ttf  rally  the  poopto  agalnat  them. 
Ttitj  an  I  aaipltalMBg.  too.  «pon  the  eonfu- 
«lon  that  naturally  fotlows  a  war.  with  tlM 
public   1  eary   and   punch-<lrtink. 

The  t»  I  boya  Ant  thought  they  could  take 
HMiry  1  ruman.  Mr  Rooaevelt'a  succeaaor. 
into  can  p.  They  thoiight  be  waa  their  man. 
They  hare  found  out  different.  Now  they 
seem  deLermlned  to  break  Mm,  If  poetrtble. 

U)t.  It  la  true,  bave  the  maneuvering 

of  hie  predc 

ig  the  power  of  the  unions  and 
the  power  of  the  admmiatration 
are  aU  pkrt  and  parcel  oX  the  sante  plot  as  It 
begin*  t>  uulold.  in  the  view  of  those  here 
who  hav^  watched  and  analyaed  the  various 
moves. 
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cane  when  big  motors  and  big 

their  noaaa  at  the  Prealdent. 

tatlve  of  the  people.  In  what  looka 

like  a  carefully  premeditated  gesture. 

There  arc  a  few  simplo  facta  to  remember 
in  tlkla  4ituaUon.  In  each  case,  the  awards 
respectively  by  a  fact-andlng  board 
the  Preaident  were  about  half-way 
>  asked  by  the  union  and  offered 
by  the  company.  Without  going  into  all  the 
flguree  ckch  ptopoaad  award  aaemad  reaacm- 
ahle. 

The  p^int  is  made  that  Preatdtnt  Trunum 
stepped  into  the  steel  eaao  hafbre  the  (act- 
todlng  (oard  had  Investigated  fully  and  re- 
ported^ But  he  stepped  la.  as  any  President 
*•  •■■••  ed  to  do.  in  the  public  Interest.  It 
meigency  eaee. 

\M  aaothor  thing  to  rememb«>r  Both 
Motors  and  United  Stalea  Steel  net- 
ted han<iaome  proflu  in  the  war.  both  have 
■  nl«  hickJog,  and  both  were  treated  most 
ctmaMartbly  by  Congress,  along  with  all  In- 
in  repeal  of  the  ezcess-proOts  tax 
making  available  various  tax  refunds. 
In  fact,  hastened  to  do  that  while  It 
baW  up  I  ctUMi  oo  auch  BMamrea  tor  the  bene- 
■Ib'k*™  ••  tBcreaaed  uncmploynMnt 
Uon  and  the  fuU>«Dipioymeut  bill, 
ret  enacted. 

It  w<MtM  Mm.  can  Ul  afford 
try  at  thli  ttme. 
heems>  Ut:je  doubt  that  public  sym- 
patHy  w  11  be  out  with  the  toU»  oa  the  pidcet 
lino. 
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rscAt  Soldier   Deoounces   Racid 
Bifotry 


KfTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASRIMCTON 

IN  thIe  housk  of  REPRKSTNTATIVBS 


oTc  ratfts 


in 


Negro 


our 

letter 

s 

tlM  d 

which! 

the 

American 

daaa 

of  me 

of  radijl 

in^jrfrlni ; 

I      IS 

are 
flog 


:  'uesdajt.  January  22.  i946 
XWEB 


Ur.  Speaker,   one   of 

sc'diers  has  written  me  a 

which    he   expresses    himself 

cooeeminR  the  fighting  quali- 

Amerlcan   Negro  troops  and  in 

denounces  those  who  disparage 

and  would  continue  to  dirlde 

ciUien-s  into  first-  and  second- 

His  words  in  support 

my  crusade  agam.«t  aU  forms 

aixl  religious  intolerance  are 


atd 


:lme  that  the  American  people 

to  the  dangers  in  the  of- 

i^cuid  be  alerted  to  recog- 


awa  i:ened 
.    Tiey 


nize  the  dark  clouds  hov:.ing  on  the 
horizon.  Of  what  value  a  victory  over 
nazlsm.  anti-Semitism,  and  racial  su- 
periority's faJaclous  doctrines  elsewhere 
while  tolerating  if  not  encouraging  sim- 
ilar reprehensible  practices  here.  But 
let  the  soldier's  letter  speak  for  Itself: 


IfovsMaca  23.  IMS. 

Dkas  Sa:  In  our  Army  newspaper  "Rotud- 
up"  here  In  the  Indian  theater  1  have  read 
of  your  speaking  out  against  the  barring 
of  Negro  Pianist  Haaei  Scott  from  ConsUtu- 
tlon  HaU  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
RoTolutton.  May  I  highly  commend  your 
splendid  ahuw  uf  Americanism.  We  sol- 
diers nave  very  littUe  prejudice  among  ua. 
We  have  seen  the  work  of  the  Negro  troops 
on  the  Bxu-ma  Road  and  read  of  their  aid 
In  the  Qght  for  victory  in  other  theaters 
all  over  the  world.  To  read  that  any  or- 
ganisation rorapcsed  of  people  wbo  bad  ihelr 
tea  and  crumpets  every  day  dUitng  the  war 
had  the  nerve  to  take  such  an  uu-American 
stand  makes  us  fellows  boll 

When  the  American  people  start  to  bar 
certain  Indivldxials  from  their  lawful  rights 
then  we  are  on  the  road  to  disaster.  We 
fought  that  false  philosophy  in  bloody  bat- 
tlea  in  both  Europe  and  the  Par  Bast  What 
a  hollow  vlctorj'  if  some  of  ihe  Negro  troops 
return  to  th*tr  native  land  after  losing  an 
arm  or  a  leg  or  blind  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  and  there  And  the  same  Injustices  that 
they   fcueht  so  valiantly   to  defeat. 

Therefore  may  I  once  again  express  my 
gratitude  ^rd  pleaaure  In  being  able  to  read 
of  your  rplendld  action  in  condemning  this 
show  of  racialism. 

Very  trtUy  yotirs. 


Address  by  Mayor  of  Lynn,  Mast. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MsaBSfnanis 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RSPHESINTATIVn 

Tmmdaw.  January  22.  194S 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the  Rscord.  I 
wiafa  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Evening  Item. 
Lynn.  Mass..  recently: 

MAToa  GOUT'S  saoBno 

Oourageouaiy  facing  the  facu  of  postwar 
municipal  life.  Mayor  Cole  painted  a  straight- 
forward and  realistic  picture  of  Lynn's  major 
problems  in  the  coaxing  3  years  In  his  in- 
augural address  to  the  city  council  today. 

PointUig  out  that  the  Utopian  age  for 
municipal  government  vanished  with  the 
coming  of  peace  and  tiiat  cities  must  now  re- 
asaume  the  normal  financial  bxirdcns  from 
which  they  were  temporarUy  freed  during 
the  conlUct.  the  mayor  was  not  content  to 
chart  a  program  deelgned  merely  to  restore 
conventional  services  Rather,  with  the  inlti- 
aUve  and  confidence  typical  of  the  return- 
ing serviceman,  he  proposed  new  and  bold 
departures  to  keep  Lynn  abreast  ot  progres- 
sive munldpallUee  thniagiiout  the  country. 

Most  ambitious  at  thsee  proposals  is  bla 
recommendation  that  steps  be  taken  st  once 
to  provide  the  city  with  an  appropriate  war 
memorial  in  the  fora  of  a  new  aty  hall.  Por 
years  it  has  been  generally  recognlaed  that 
Lfnn's  city  liaU  is  inadequate  for  the  proper 
fuaoUonlBC  of  a  municipality  of  our  siae. 
And  over  elaoe  the  end  of  World  War  1  there 
have  been  vague  disctissions  but  no  deflnlie 


action  coDceming  an  enduring  tribute  to 
our  fighting  men.  Mayor  Ode.  in  one  liuld 
stroke,  has  suggeatad  the  solution  ol  toth 
problems  In  one  undertaklrg.  Refreshing, 
indeed,  is  this  indication  that  we  may  eziiect 
action  rather  than  aimless  talk  in  the  :iew 
administration. 

The  mayor,  keenly  conscious  from  his  own 
miliury  experlenee  of  the  sacrifices  of  our 
young  men  and  women  m  the  recent  war, 
tirgee  that  tnmiediate  recognition  be  given 
Ljmn  reeldenU  wbo  aerved  In  World  War  II 
by  the  placing  of  a  suitable  plaque  in  the 
foyer  of  the  present  city  hRll.  bearing  the 
names  of  those  who  made  the  supn>me 
sacrlflce. 

tven  more  tsngible.  from  the  veteran's 
viewpoint,  is  the  mayo  .'I  reoommendaxlon 
that  sufBclent  funds  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  director  of  the  departmciv  of 
rehabilitation  to  assist  men  uid  women  upon 
their  discharge  from  the  a.nned  forces  and 
that  tmnediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide 
more  sdequate  quarters  for  this  vital  w«irk. 
The  council  should  lose  no  time  in  following 
these  recommendations  which  will  have  the 
hearty  approval  of  cittaena  gtsnerally 

Heartening,  too.  Is  Mayor  Cole's  program 
for  an  immediate  reaumptlon  of  construe uon 
work  Ir  the  street  and  sewer  drpartmenu. 
which  has  been  practically  nil  during  the  war 
years.  His  specific  propoesl  that  Dnlon 
Street,  one  of  the  city's  busiest  doamtown 
axtcrlca.  be  resurfaced  from  Central  Square 
to  Cheetnut  Street.  wUl  bring  a  ferment 
"Amen'  from  the  thousHnds  til  motork.«ts 
who  use  that  street  regularly.  Property  <  wn- 
ers  and  the  general  public  will  also  iea(>und 
entbustar.lcally  to  his  proposal  that  side-raik 
cooemietloo.  neglected  during  the  war.  be 
lesuuied. 

The  mayor  will  go  ■  long  way  toward  »lr- 
ing  the  city's  growing  Jovanllo  daltoqueney 
problem  by  his  determine  Uon  to  provide  suf- 
fldeni  funde  in  the  1046  budget  to  put  the 
city's  pUygrounda  in  better  and  safer  con- 
dition and  to  provide  them  with  ade<;^uate 
equipment. 

Mayor  Oole>  tendency  toward  direct  art  ion 
ratner  than  dilatory  dlamailon  is  further 
'"*j*****l  In  his  recommendation  that  the 
CaapMl  Building  on  Stewart  Street,  the 
Little  property  on  Ocean  Street,  and  .nher 
parcels  now  owned  by  the  city  be  oflei^O 
for  sale  at  once  through  public  advertising 
so  that  such  properties  msy  be  reston'd  to 
the  city's  revenue  producing  column  There 
has  been  altogether  too  much  shilly-shally- 
ing on  these  matters. 

The  mayor's  other  recommendations.  In- 
cluding the  bringing  of  the  police  anc  fire 
departmenu'  personnel  to  the  Ogures  c  tiled 
for  by  ordinance,  closer  supervision  of  liquor 
esublishmenu  to  wipe  out  prcaent  abh..ient 
condition w  in  some  of  them,  and  i-Uict 
edhai«Bee  to  the  city  charter  provision  call- 
ing for  the  public  advertising  for  bldi  on 
all  materiaU  and  supplies  costing  gSOO  or 
more.  will,  if  followed,  help  to  eliminau-  an- 
no3rlng  evils  and  inadequacies. 

The  mayor  warns  bis  colleagues  Ihtit  a 
return  to  progreeatve.  "do-eomethuig "  ad- 
ministration will  involve  Onancial  problems 
and  that  expenditures  m  some  eccssary  di- 
rections must  be  offset  by  ecooumlM  In 
others.  Mayor  Cole  aaks  for  cooperation, 
not  subservience,  by  the  city  councU  and 
an  end  to  petty  bickering  snd  nsme-calilng. 
Hie  program,  which  will  be  amplified  as  be 
flnds  time  to  study  municipal  sffslrs  In  n  ore 
detaU  after  hie  king  aboencr  in  the  serMce. 
provides  a  sound  and  pmgrosslve  pattern 
for  the  running  of  the  city.  We  bespeak 
for  him  the  alncere  assistance  of  the  city 
council  and  a  continuance  of  that  support 
by  the  citlaenry  ss  a  whole  which  gave  lum 
such  an  overwhelm tng  maadatt  In  the  No- 
vember election. 
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Assistant  Secretary  Hensel,  of  the  Navy 
Department,  and  Representative  Ran- 
dolph Ditajree  Again  in  Reference  to 
Unification  by  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  xm- 
der  date  of  December  20. 1945, 1  placed  in 
the  Appendix— pages  A5724-A5725— of 
the  Congressional  Record  correspond- 
ence between  the  Honorable  H.  Struve 
Hensel.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  myself,  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  a  single  I>epartment  of 
Defense.  I  herewith  include  a  further 
exchange  of  letters  with  Mr.  Hensel  on 
this  Important  subject: 

The  Assistant  SEcarTAav  or  the  Navt, 

Washington.  December  22,  1945. 
Hon.  JrNNiMcs  Randolph, 

Houae  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dkae  Mr.  Rani>ou>h:  I  liave  your  letter 
(  of  December  1945.  In  reply  to  my  letter  of 
Decemt>er  14.  I  am  quite  surprised  at  yotir 
references  to  the  heat  in  my  letter.  I  have 
reread  my  letter  and  yours  several  times  and 
I  think  any  Impartial  mind  would  find  the 
heat  much  more  on  your  side.  In  any  event. 
no  heat  was  intended  by  tne.  although  the 
statements  I  characterized  as  unsupported 
are.  in  my  opinion,  still  unsupported,  in  wpite 
of  your  letter.  The  major  statemenu  made 
by  you  In 'reply  to  my  challenge  of  John 
Cowlea'  statements  were  so  phrased  as  to  t>e 
Impoaalble  of  check  or  con&rmatlon.  They 
would  not  be  accepted  anywhere  as  proof  of 
anything  except  that  you  were  so  informed. 

In  the  first  place,  although  you  mock  my 
unfamlllarlty  with  strategic  matters,  your 
letter  starts  with  tin  admission  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  statement  that  there  was  a 
split  of  ctommand  In  the  War  E>epartment 
between  the  Army  under  General  MacArthur 
and  the  Army  Strategic  Air  Porces.  In  that 
respect  I  was  clearly  correct  and  that  was 
\ht  only  factual  statement  I  made  with  re- 
spect to  strategy. 

Then  I  asked  the  question.  Why  did  not 
the  single  Secretary  of  War  prevent  that  split 
within  his  own  Department?  Your  explana- 
tion tha^  such  split  of  command  under 
a  alngle  Secretary  was  necessary  because  there 
was  a  split  of  command  between  the  Army 
under  General  MacArthur  and  the  Navy  un- 
der Admiral  Nlmttz  Is  a  novel  one.  Why  the 
Army  had  to  split  Its  command  because  the 
Navy  consolidated  Its  own  air.  sea,  submarine. 
and  marine  forces  is  hard  for  me  to  follow. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  will  make  much 
progreES  by  debating  that  point  further. 
Judgment  as  to  the  soundness  of  your  ex- 
planation can  be  left  to  those  who  read  these 
letters.  I  am.  however,  constrained  to  won- 
der why  people  discunslng  the  need  for  a 
single  Secretary  In  order  to  assure  unity  of 
command  In  the  field  always  omit  any  refer- 
ence to  that  split  under  the  single  Secretary 
of  War  I  wonder  further  why,  after  some 
public  revelation  of  that  split  In  the  War 
Department  command,  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  put  the  Twentieth  Air  Force  under 
Gencrnl  MacArthur.  althou;?h  there  has  been 
no  change  In  the  Navy  command  in  the  Pa- 
cific.    Don't  you  concede  yet  that  unity  of 


command  In  the  field  Is  possible  without  a 
single  Secretary? 

Furthermore,  I  wish  you  would  check  with 
your  informant  as  to  whether  the  Twentieth 
Army  Air  Force  was  really  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  have 
always  been  told  that  the  Twentieth  Army 
Air  Force  was  under  the  command  of  Gen. 
H.  H.  Arnold.  Commanding  General  ol 
the  Army  Air  Porces — and  answerable  only 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stall  In  the  same  man- 
ner that  the  Navy  was  so  answerable.  If  my 
Information  Is  correct,  j'our  explanation  of 
the  reason  for  the  split  of  command  In  the 
War  Department  need2  conslderai3le  modifi- 
cation. 

Yotir  allegation  that  the  savings  claimed 
by  John  Cowles.  Esq..  were  really  possible  is 
hardly  proved  by  th,>  listing  of  four  very  gen- 
eral categories  of  possible  savings  without 
detail  or  substantiating  evidence.  You  know 
that  such  general  statements  would  never  be 
accepted  anywhere  as  evidence  of  anything. 
You  must  have  been  aware  that  I  could  not 
possibly  check  the  correctness  of  your  state- 
ments when  all  Identifying  details  were 
omitted.  The  blind  statement  that  $372.- 
067.000  could  be  saved  In  17  items  of 
research  and  development  alone  Is  still  an 
unsupported  statement.  It  Is  frankly  chal- 
lenged. The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  the 
other  items  which  you  group  generally  tm- 
der  the  headings  of  "Purchasing."  "Facili- 
ties," and  "Supply  and  materlalt,  handling." 

I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  fairness  to  give 
me  a  break-down  of  these  statements  so  that 
they  can  be  checked.  No  wltnes.^  facing  the 
possibility  of  cross-examination  has  ever 
made  any  such  statements.  I  would  also  ap- 
preciate the  name  of  your  Informant  and  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  manner  In  which 
the  savings  were  calculated — with  a  list  of 
tlie  Items  Involved.  Please  give  me  the  in- 
formation In  such  form  that  a  check  can  be 
made. 

The  items  which  you  listed  to  demonstrate 
five  instances  of  competitive  bidding  between 
the  services  turn  out  to  be  only  one  item  of 
competitive  bidding  and  fotir  alleged  program 
confllcte.  And  the  only  item  of  competitive 
bidding  you  could  find  was  In  ref;p>ect  of  some 
water  tanks  In  Miami,  Fla  That  case  cer- 
tainly seems  de  minimis  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing billions  but  I  will  have  It  checked.  I 
will  also  check  yotir  allegations:  of  program 
conflicts  which  are  far  from  competitive 
bidding.  Your  comment  as  to  my  "preoccup- 
ation with  lumber  (the  foreiits  and  the 
trees) "  seems  to  need  no  answer  or  check. 

I  am,  of  course,  very  pleased  that  we  now 
have  some  promise  of  discussing  the  details 
of  these  extravagnnt  claims  I  trust  you  will 
promptly  Insert  this  letter  in  the  Conciux- 
sional  Record  so  that  my  side  of  the  case  Is 
presented  forthwith  and  the  readers  of  the 
R>cx>HD  are  not  left  thinking  you  have  really 
answered  my  questions  or  challenge. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  Strcvk  Hzneel. 

Jantart  21,  1946. 
Hon.  H.  Sthuve  Hensel, 

The  Assi.'ftant  Secretary, 
Savy   Department, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr   Hensel:  Your  letter  of  December 
22.  1945,  acknowledged  in  my  absence  by  my 
secretary,  has  been   read  and  le-read  most 
carefully. 

I  confess  that  the  points  Intended  to  be 
made  by  your  fotir  paragraphs  relating  to 
command  art  far  from  clear  ard  their  sig- 
nificance to  the  Issue  before  us  Ls,  If  I  under- 
stand them,  obscure.  If  any  ciscussion  of 
them  Is  to  ftirther  our  mutual  understand- 
ing and  the  enlightenment  of  "those  who 
read  these  letters,"  it  appears  that  I  must 


correct  certain  concepts  which  appear  fun* 
damental  to  your  thinking. 

You  apparently  do  not  realize  that,  so  fnr 
as  United  States  forces  were  concerned,  su- 
preme direction,  under  the  President,  was 
vested  in  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUft.  This 
direction  over  the  various  theaters  of  opera- 
tions and  commands  functioned  through 
that  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  as  execu- 
tive agent,  deemed  best  qualified  in  relation 
to  the  natiu^  of  anticipated  operations. 
General  Marshall  acted  as  executive  agent  of  ^ 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  North  Afri- 
can. Mediterranean,  European,  and  South- 
west Pacific  theaters;  Admiral  King  for  the 
Central  Pacific  and  South  Pacific  theaters, 
and,  BU'jsequently,  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas, 
and  General  Arnold  for  the  strategic  air 
forces  In  Europe,  which  operated  in  and 
over  several  theaters,  and  for  the  Twentieth 
Air  Force  and  subsequently  the  strategic  air 
forces  in  the  Pacific  where  similar  conditions 
obtained. 

The  operations  of  the  Twentieth  Air  Force, 
and  subsequently  the  strategic  air  forces  In 
the  Pacific,  in  and  through  several  estab- 
lished theaters,  were  described  to  you  in  my 
previous  letter.  The  strategic  considerations 
which  dictated  the  establishment  of  these 
organizations,  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
distinct  from  any  of  the  affected  theater  com- 
mands,  were,  I  think,  adequately  set  forth 
therein.  You,  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  this 
followed  the  pattern  previously  established 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  the  suateglc 
air  forces  In  Europe  operating  both  from 
the  Mediterranean  and  European  theaters. 
It  wUl,  I  think,  be  clear  to  you  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  organization  of  the  stra- 
tegic air  force  in  both  wars  was  dictated  by 
the  versatility  of  the  air  arm  and  the  far- 
fiung  natvire  of  Its  operations,  encompassing 
the  area  Included  In  more  than  one  theater. 
It  did  not  represent  a  "pllt  in  command 
within  the  War  Department,  as  you  descrlk>e 
It,  but  a  division  of  commrand  responsibility 
determined  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to 
meet  strategic  considerations.  As  I  wrote 
you,  had  a  single,  unified  coounand  been 
established  for  the  Pacific  Basin  or  had  it 
appeared  practicable  to  the  Combined  and 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  consolidate  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Mediterranean  theaters,  the  dis- 
tinct air  command  would  prestnnably  hare 
been  unnecessary.  Your  reference  to  split 
of  command  with  the  War  Department  would 
be  equally  applicable — though  of  no  applica- 
bility whatever— to  Admiral  Nimitz's  com- 
mand in  the  Central  Pacific  and  Admiral 
Halsey's  command  In  the  South  Pacific. 

As  for  the  figures  I  gave  in  foxir  general 
categories,  I  Included  them  only  as  an  assur- 
ance to  you  that  I  had  assured  myself  that 
the  savings  claimed  in  John  Cowles'  article 
could  be  substantiated.  I  do  not  feel  that 
an  Item-by-ltem  debate  In  correspondence 
between  us  Is  the  medium  for  proof  or 
disproof  of  savings  to  be  realized  under 
unification  of  our  armed  forces.  Forthcom- 
ing hearings  on  legislation  to  effect  this  uni- 
fication before  the  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  will  presumably  pro- 
vide both  the  Congress  and  the  public  with 
detailed  statements  as  to  savings  possible 
under  a  single  department,  as  well  as  the 
proof,  subject  to  the  careful  scrutiny  and  ex- 
amination of  the  committee.  In  that  forum 
experts  on  both  sides  will  be  heard  and  their 
evidence  carefully  weighed. 

I  also  have  k>efore  me  your  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  1946.  This  communication  will  be 
studied  very  carefully,  as  per  my  conversa- 
tion with  you  a  few  days  ago  when  I  had  the 
genuine  pleasure  of  meeting  you  personally 
for  the  first  time. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jet.'nincs  Raneolpii. 
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G—d  I  ews  Abo«l  tkt  State  DepartmeBt 

KafTKNSION  OP  RrMARKS 
or 

iON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHTNCTCN 

IN  THt  HOCSI  O*-  RKPRBSENTATIVIS 

1  uesday,  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  COPPEE.  Mr-  Speaker,  no  one 
has  been  more  critical  of  the  State  De- 
partmer  t  over  tlie  years  than  have  I. 
when  I :  elt  that  It  was  deserving  of  cen- 
sure. Cn  the  other  hand.  I  have  been 
always    -ager  to  extend  a  handclasp  of 


warm  friendship  and  stipport  when  our 
State  Department  did  Nomethln^  deserr- 
inc  of  commendation.  Recently,  our 
State  Department  has  evidenced  a  stUI- 
enlns  attitude  toward  fascL>m.  This  hta 
heartened  true  lovers  of  democracy 
throughout  the  country.  Peihaps  it  has 
provoked  attaclEs  from  certain  fair- 
weather  fnends  who  were  mistakenly 
given  positions  of  power  and  influence 
In  our  diplomatic  corps.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  these  will  be  rapidly  pureed.  A  re- 
cent editorial  in  a  great  Tennessee  news- 
paper lauds  our  State  Department  for 
calling  home  Ambassador  Norman  Ar- 
mour from  Pranco  Fascist  Spain  and  for 
recalling  Spruille  Braden  from  the  Ar- 
gentine and  thereafter  elevating  him. 
The  editorial  is  a.s  follows : 

I  Prom  the  Nashville  Tfenneweean  of 

November  21.  I945| 

COLO  aHouuoa 

The'  UDoOclal  report  that  Ambassador 
Nonnan  Armour  Is  to  be  called  home  frtm 
Madrid  as  a  sign  of  disapproval  al  Prandaco 
Franco's   Fascist  govemment    proaia 

hop*  that  the  State  Depai-iment  la  

an  eSort  to  catch  up  with  puMte  aplnton. 

The  raport  takes  on  added  algnilkeaiice  In 
that  It  was  released  In  conjunction  with  the 
return  of  Jamaa  C.  Dunn  from  Burnpe.  Ur. 
Dunn  has  been  the  main  iiispirer  of  the  De- 
partment's silk -glove  policy  toward  the  Span- 
lab  Faadsto  for  nearly  a  decade.  Whether 
h«  saw  new  light  on  ais  trip  and  tharafor* 
haa  given  aas«ut  to  the  move  or  haa  baaa 
overruled  is  open  to  conjecture.  At  least. 
the  recall  of  Hr.  Armour  would  be  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  Dunn -Carl  ton -Ha  yes  policy. 

Unlike  Mr.  Hayea.  whoee  aympathtea  for 
the  miUtary -clerical -feudal  regime  of  Franco 
grossly  overbalanced  his  Judament  and  wat- 
ered down  the  policy  which  sboiUd  have  be«n 
pursued.  Mr.  Armour  haa  dealt  with  the 
Fascist  crowd  in  Madrid  as  a  firm  and  un- 
yielding represenuuve  of  a  democracy 
should.  His  recall,  which  would  be  as  far 
aa  our  Government  could  go  at  this  time 
without  a  formal  breaking  oCT  of  relationa. 
would  be  a  cold  shoulder  not  only  to  the  pr«a^ 
ent  government  in  Spain  but  alao  to  plans  to 
make  it  respectable  with  certain  skin-deep 
changes,  such  as  the  abolition  of  the  Falange 
and  the  personal  leurcment  of  tiloody 
Franco. 

The  recall  and  elevation  of  3prul!le  Braden 
to  an  important  post  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment leaves  Juan  Feron's  gcvenunent  in 
Argentina  without  formal  reccgnttion.  Con- 
sistency requires  thai  we  also  recall  our 
representative  fnan  Spain.  In  the  pres?ni 
world  there  Is  no  place  for  the  discredited 
umbrella  policy. 


Letter  From  General  Motors  Employee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRLTPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  raceived  a  letter  from  an  employee  of 
General  Motors  in  Detroit.  The  writer 
is  a  long-ume  employee  of  that  company. 
He  is  a  veteran  of  the  Spani.'^h  War.  and 
evidently  a  man  of  good  judgment.  I 
am  offering  this  letter  for  the  Rxcord. 
and  for  obvious  rea.'^ons  am  withholding 
tils  signatuie: 


Mim..  Ja:iuary  li.  t94(i. 
CuograaMsan  Rot  Wooobovt, 

Wmalt.i»§ton.  D.  C. 

DcAa  Conaaos:  Aa  my  Congressman  is 
sewed  up.  body.  soul,  and  braechas  with  the 
CIO  I  do  not  have  atrong  hopea  of  geti^u^ 
a  reply  from,  him  to  a  letter  that  I  recentfy 
wrote  him.  so  I  am  writing  to  you  because 
I  know  you  as  a  comrade  of  the  Bpaalsh- 
Amerlcan  War.  and  a  friend  of  the  UDdar- 
dog. 

CoiaiaAa.  tat  there  aoma  way  of  ending 
these  neadleas  suikes?  Why  should  I  and 
thousands  of  others  be  kept  in  idleness  when 
we  want  to  work?  I  am  sure  thoTLsandi  In 
the  other  planta  feal  the  sam«  way.  Ihis 
strike  has  taken  the  bread  out  of  tl  eir 
raoutha.  Dnllke  them  I  have  my  pens  on 
so  it  Is  not  ao  hard  on  me.  tnit  at  that  It 
is  plenty  hard  enough. 

Comrade  WooaeviT,  I  have  carried  a  un.on 
c^iTd  smce  abortly  after  the  Spanish -Axn«.>r>- 
can  War  and  no  one  knows  better  than  I  do 
all  that  unions  have  done  for  us.  shorter 
houra,  better  pay.  and  better  working  con- 
ditions for  us  working  men  Old  8.im 
Gompars  was  the  greatest  labor  leader  this 
country  haa  yet  produced.  He  knew  hew 
to  settle  l&boT  disputes  between  labor  ai-d 
employer  without  losing  weeks  of  tl.^ic 
Old  Sam  wasnt  much  on  publicity  but  lie 
certainly  knew  how  to  look  after  his  mcn.- 
bershlp.  How  different  now!  Our  uniors 
are  being  led  by  a  lot  of  self-seeking  bally- 
hooers  who  seem  to  care  little  for  us.  Their 
pay  goes  on,  strike  or  no  strike,  but  we  have 
to  pay  the  fiddler  When  we  strike  our  pay 
stope. 

Friend  Woodruft.  rant  (ingress  do  some- 
thing to  stop  all  this  fooltshnew,  and  that 
IS  Just  what  It  Is?  I  can  five  yrrn  the  names 
of  many,  many  General  Motors'  workers  who 
are  well  satisfied  with  the  settlement  offpr 
the  company  has  made  us.  We  want  to  go 
back  to  work,  but  a  small  and  well  organ- 
■.»d  group  In  our  unions  won  t  let  us 

I  ask  you.  Comrade  VfoomxTFr.  ii>  Amerira 
still  a  frea  country,  and  If  it  Is  whv  n.n  t 
thoae  of  oa  who  are  satisfied  with  General 
Motors*  olTer  go  back  to  work?  Tou  would 
be  surprtoed  at  the  number  of  us  who  don  t 
like  the  way  our  leaders  are  leading.  1  gutas 
WW  showed  that  in  the  mayor  fight.  I  hava 
been  rating  I  Jew  Deal  since  the  Hoover  rtavs 
but  I  am  through  and  ao  Is  a  lot  of  others 
that  I  can  name.  I  don't  know  how  much 
you  cculd  do.  but  for  Ocd  s  sake  do  what 
you  can.  Thla  thing  cannot  conUnue  mtjcb 
^oott^r.  If  It  doea  we  will  have  a  blow-up 
here  in  Datrolt  that  will  put  some  of  our 
leaders  out  of  business  I  hope  you  will 
anawer  this  latter  becaure  1  am  getting  kind 
of  tired  with  writing  Congressmen  and  not 
getting  any  answer. 

Were  you  in  Cuba,  or  the  Philippine*  dur- 
ing the  Spanleb  War?     I  served  In  Cuim 

My  best  wiahaa  to  you.  Comrade. 
To«ira  very  truly. 


P.  S.— Has  a  bUI  been  put  in  to  increase 
our  pcnaloBs?  I  would  like  to  retire  and 
nmka  roon  for  a  younger  man.  now  that  my 
family  Is  grown  and  scattered. 


Tfce  HoasiDf  Shorts ;e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  J.  RABIN 

or  Mcw  vnas 

IN  THE  HODSr  OF  RK5»RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr  RABIN.  Mr.  Speaker  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Committo«»  ana  Mr  Prank- 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr..  its  chairman  on 
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housing,  are  doing  a  splendid  Job  to 
awaken  the  American  people  to  the 
seriousne.<;s  of  the  hou.sing  shortage  and 
to  urge  the  necessity  for  some  expedi- 
tious and  effective  means  of  solving  that 
problem . 

Under  leave  given  to  me  to  extend  my 
lemarks.  I  include  in  the  Peccrd  a  radio 
address  made  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Jr.,  on  January  17. 1946.  over  a  coast-to- 
coast  broadcast  of  the  Mutual  network, 
on  the  subject  of  the  housing  shortage: 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
critical  shortage  of  housing  in  the  United 
States  Is  somrthlng  that  must  concern  every 
American  because  by  the  end  of  1946  there 
will  be  3.000000  families  searching  in  vain 
for  homes  of  their  own.  and  If  the  present 
rate  cf  home  building  continues  for  the  next 
10  years,  there  will  then  be  8000.000  Amer- 
ican families  homeless  These  are  appialllng 
figures,  but  they  are  the  conservative  esti- 
mates of  the  National  Housing  Agency  in 
Wa.'ihington 

During  the  war.  no  bombs  fell  on  our  great 
country  end  no  homes  were  destroyed  frcm 
enemv  action,  but  still  millions  of  American 
soldiers  and  sailors  are  returning  home  to 
find  tlmt  there  is  no  decent  shelter  for  them- 
selves and  their  families  and  that  In  many 
of  our  major  cities  the  picture  locks  black 
for  years  to  come. 

Ttils  crisis  is  not  something  which  has  de- 
veloped overnight.  It  has  been  building  up 
for  the  last  15  years.  During  the  depression, 
the  m.njorlty  of  heme  building  was  done  for 
the  liighcr-lncome  groups,  and  very  little 
low-cost  housing  was  undertaken  During 
the  war.  all  construction  materials  went  into 
building  our  great  war  factories  and  the  tem- 
porary housing  erected  at  these  factories  to 
give  adequate  shelter  to  our  war  workers. 
E%en  before  the  end  of  the  war.  all  of  our 
cities  were  overcrowded  and  now  our  return- 
ing veteran.'^  find  that  they  are  aggravating 
an  already  serious  condition 

It  is  true  that  many  people  looked  upon 
housing  as  a  boring  subject,  until  the  vet- 
eran's crying  need  for  a  decent  place  to  house 
hi3  family  dramatized  the  issue.  I  have 
heard  many  people  say  that  the  veteran  needs 
this  and  the  veteran  wants  that,  but  lefs  put 
first  things  first.  Before  a  man  can  get  a 
Job,  he  must  have  a  decent  plac«  to  live  in. 
I  have  seen  some  of  my  fellow  veterans,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  sleeping  in  the 
lobbies  of  our  great  '^ilroad  stations  and 
hotels,  here,  in  the  proud  city  of  New  York. 
Another  veteran,  with  his  wile  and  baby, 
slept  in  his  automobile  for  3  nights,  before 
he  could  find  a  one -room  apartment.  These 
are  but  two  of  the  many  tragic,  similar 
stories 

However,  let  me  emphasize  right  here  and 
now  that  the  veteran  does  not  consider  this 
to  be  his  problem  alone.  We.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans'  Committee,  feel  very  strongly 
tliat  the  veteran  must  not  consider  himself 
aa  a  member  of  a  group  apart,  working  for  its 
own  special  Interest,  at  the  expense  of  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Rather,  we  feel  that 
we  can  only  continue  serving  the  best  in- 
taraats  of  otir  country  and  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans by  becoming  a  constructive  and  inte- 
grat.ed  force  within  our  community,  working 
with  all  t)ther  groups  to  achieve  a  better  life 
for  all  Americans. 

The  housing  problem  resolves  itself  Into 
two  parts. 

First,  we  must  achieve  an  immediate  tem- 
porary solution,  to  tide  us  over  the  winter 
months  until  a  long-ranpe  permanent  hous- 
ing program  for  the  Nation  can  get  under 
way 

In  various  communities,  this  temporary 
solution  may  take  many  dilTerent  forms.  In 
Minneapolis,  for  example,  part  of  Mayor 
Humphrey's  plan  Is  to  convert  some  vacant 
school  buUdlngs.  Here  in  New  Yotk.  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee  organized  a 


rally  last  October,  to  discuss  the  local  hous- 
ing shortage.  Out  of  this  forum  came  sev- 
eral workable  suggestions 

We  urged  that  the  city  administration  buy 
from  the  Federal  Government  a  minimum  of 
10.000  temporary  housing  units,  which  the 
Federal  Government  had  erected  during  the 
war.  to  house  war  workers.  An  example  of 
such  housing  was  the  city  of  Oak  Ridge. 
Tenn.,  which  was  built  In  6  weeks  and  housed 
75,000  men  and  women,  who  produced  the 
atomic  bomb.  SiK?h  housing  could  l>e  trans- 
ported to  New  York  and  installed  in  a  matter 
cf  a  lew  weeks.  We  also  urged  the  enact- 
ment of  State  legislation  to  ease  the  shortage 
and  strongly  backed  such  Federal  legislation 
as  the  Waf,ner-Ellender-Taft  bill. 

In  the  ensuing  months,  partly  due  to  our 
repeated  protests.  New  York  City  became 
housing  conscious.  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer 
assu  Jed  office  cn  January  1,  and  in  the  first 
10  days  of  his  i.dminiEtratlon.  placed  an  order 
with  the  Federal  Government  for  7,000  tem- 
porary housing  units  and  1,345  Quonset  huts. 
The  veterans  of  New  York  City  congratulate 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  on  his  swift  cutting  of  red 
tape  In  his  efforts  to  solve  his  city's  most 
pressing  problem. 

The  New  York  State  administration,  un- 
der Governor  Dewey,  has  acquired  some 
Army  and  Navy  barracks  in  the  New  York 
area  which  are  being  converted  Into  approxi- 
mately 3.500  temporary  housing  units.  To- 
gether, this  means  almost  12.000  temporary 
housing  units  for  the  veterans  and  their 
families  which  will  be  available  within  the 
next  few  weeks. 

This  is  not  a  complete  solution,  but  it 
certainly  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Many  people,  both  In  New  York  and  In 
other  large  cities,  have  urged,  as  a  tempo- 
rary solution,  that  the  old  law  tenements, 
the  cold-water,  unheated  slums,  which  have 
existed  too  long,  be  slightly  modified  and 
turned  over  to  the  veterans  1  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  agree  with  me  in  my  opposition  to 
such  a  solution.  We  do  not  wish  our  present 
problem  to  be  used  as  the  excuse  for  con- 
tinuing in  existence  the  slums,  which  should 
have  hieen  removed  many  years  ago.  If  they 
are  somewhat  rehabilitated  now.  It  will  pro- 
long their  existence  for  years  to  come.  Too 
many  veterans  know  too  much  about  fox- 
hole existence  to  ever  agree  to  subject  them- 
selves, their  young  wives  and  children  to  the 
slop-holes  which  are  the  slums — the  blight 
on  the  faces  of  our  great  cities. 

The  second  part  of  this  housing  problem 
Is  the  long-range  one — what  are  we  doing 
today  to  Insure  that  8,000.000  American 
families  will  not  be  homeless  10  years  from 
now.  Here  again,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
We  must  start  now  to  solve  the  problem  of 
tomorrow.  If  the  housing  industry  could 
rapidly  adapt  itself  to  the  present  situation 
and  could  go  to  work  building  homes,  more 
than  4.000.000  Americans  would  be  employed 
in  this  Industry.  But.  unfortunately,  there 
are  many  and  complex  obstacles  holding 
back  the  beginning  of  Immediate  construc- 
tion. Without  placing  the  blame  on  any 
single  group,  let  me  enumerate  the  three 
main  obstacles.  They  are.  fluctuating  labor 
costs,  shortage  of  materials,  and  uncertainty 
as  to  OPA  ceilings.  In  brief,  due  to  these 
obstacles,  construction  is  going  ahead  at  an 
npallingly  slow  rate.  Only  400,000  homes 
wUl  be  completed  in  1946,  and  still  3,000,000 
families  will  be  homeless.  As  President 
Truman  stated  In  his  January  3d  address  to 
the  Nation,  this  U  an  emergency  situation, 
which  requires  an  emergency  solution. 
Congress  has  passed  the  Mead  bill,  which 
provides  8195,000,000  to  facilitate  the  mov- 
ing of  temporary  and  semipermanent  war 
workers'  housing  to  cities  which  now  need 
it  most,  but  this  again  Is  only  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  cannot  be  considered  as 
a  permanent  solution  to  the  long-range 
problem. 

Also  pending  before  Congress  is  the  Wag- 
ncr-Elender-Taft    blU.   which,   briefly,   wUl 


Initiate  a  long-range,  low-cost  natlon-^l  bous- 
ing program.  This  le.,,lslation  recogniswa  that 
the  greatest  need  exists  in  the  lower-income 
groups  of  the  Nation,  and  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  has  not  only  appeared  t>e- 
fore  the  congreaalonal.  committee  in  favor  of 
this  bill  but  we  have  initiated  a  Nation-wide 
campaign  of  letters  and  telegrams  to  Con- 
gressmen, urging  Its  Immediate  passage.  But, 
unfortunately,  I  do  not  feel  that  this  legisla- 
tion alone  goes  far  enough.  For  example.  It 
will  provide,  over  a  period  of  years,  approxi- 
mately 50,000  low-coat  housing  units  for  the 
city  of  New  York.  This  is  only  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  More  than  3,000  veteraiu  are  return- 
ing to  New  York  City  each  week,  and  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  alone  could  gobble  up  thesa 
new  housing  units  in  about  4  months. 

For  this  reason  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
Wagner-Elender-Talt  bill  can  be  considered 
the  emergency  solution  to  which  President 
Truman  referred  on  January  3. 

However,  about  a  month  ago  Representative 
Benjamin  J  Rabin,  of  New  York,  Introduced 
a  bllj  in  the  Concress  which  we,  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans'  Committee,  along  with  many 
labor  and  business  groups,  feel  Is  the  only 
emergency  iol-^tion  for  this  crisis.  This  pro- 
posed legislation  has  now  come  to  be  called 
the  Rabin  plan,  and,  briefly.  It  is  jthis: 

Using  the  emergency  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  given  authority  to  build, 
through  private  contractors,  permanent  hous- 
ing of  whatever  nature  and  in  whatever  local- 
ities It  is  considered  necessary  to  meet  the 
present  shortage.  The  contracts  will  be  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation  when  the  buildings  are 
complete. 

All  nece».<ary  materials  may  be  allocated  by 
the  President's  representative  In  charge  of 
this  program,  thus  Insuring  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  materials  for  low-cost  housing.  After 
completion,  and  after  the  OPA  has  deter- 
mined the  rent  ceilings,  the  buildings  will 
be  sold  to  private  management  groups  at  a 
price  which  will  give  them  a  fair  return  on 
their  Investment 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  OPA,  unless  extended  by  the 
Congress,  will  cease  to  exist  on  June  SO  of 
this  year  I  consider  that  the  termination 
of  OPA  price  and  rent  controls  would  be 
nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity  and 
the  veteran,  along  with  other  low-Income 
groups,  would  suffer  most.  But.  If  by  any 
chance  the  few  selfish  groups  who  are  seek- 
ing to  end  the  OPA  this  June  might  t>e  suc- 
cessful, I  feel  that  the  sale  contracts  on  all 
housing  units,  built  and  sold  under  the 
Rabin  plan  should  be  subject  to  renegotia- 
tion, if  and  when  the  private  management 
groups  increase  the  rents  in  any  of  these 
buildings.  I  feel  this  because  the  private 
management  groups  would  then  t>e  getting  a 
much  greater  return  on  their  money,  and 
the  Federal  Government,  which  hud  assumed 
the  Initial  risk  In  going  ahead  with  the  con-^ 
struction.  Is  entitled  to  recover  any  loss  It 
might  have  Incurred  . 

In  short,  this  is  the  kind  of  simple  plan 
which  has  made  many  people  exclaim:  "Why 
didnt  somebody  think  of  this  sooner?" 

This  Is  the  same  method  that  the  Gov- 
ernment used  in  war  to  build  our  great  war 
plants  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  Is 
the  only  adequate  solution  for  this  emer- 
gency There  are  plenty  of  homeless  veter- 
ans and  civilians  who  will  tell  you,  in  all 
sincerity,  that  the  war  is  not  over  for  them 
until  they  have  found  a  decent  place  in  which 
to  live. 

The  new  veteran  wishes  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  his  Nation  in  cooperation  with  all 
of  his  fellow  Americans.  Only  by  working 
together  can  each  community  and  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  solve  our  present  housing  short- 
age. 

It  Is  my  deep  conviction  that  not  only  the 
veteran,  but  every  American,  is  entitled  to  a 
decent  home — a  decent  home  in  which  to 
raise  his  family— the  Americans  cf  tomorrow. 
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SULLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
,o  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
edltoi  tal  from  a  widely  read  and  highly 
retarled  ncicM*orhood  newspaper  scrv- 
tor  «  jart  M  ttie  Berenth  Congressional 
Dl5trl  "t  of  Missouri,  the  South  Side 
Journal,  of  W?dnesday.  December  19, 
1945: 

fZZL  BACBOa  riABCO 

Th«  60-cailed  Pearl  Harbor  probe  bM  de> 
generated  into  *  farce  comedy  wbtch  la  alto- 
unworthy  or  a  great  power  iJke  the 
States  wbtcb  aund«  now  In  the  role 
of  UQ(  ueatuooad  viotor  on  land,  on  the  aea. 
in  tbe  air  Uunmhout  tbe  Far  iUat.  through- 
out Bti  rope,  and  wherever  our  odUtary.  naval. 
~~"    '    foreea  have  met  the  enemy. 

matter    at    fact,    the    Pe^irl    Harbor 
which  preclpiuted  the  ultimate  claah 


and  al 
•pleodi 


with  J  apan.^Ma  beet  bem  ezplalXMd  by  the 
GI  wto  saM'  tbe  other  day  that  the  Nlpe 
Jti.1t  pjiUed  •  taat  one  It  wae  aneak  attack 
m^Ueh  hiunan  precautlona.  however 
rovM  undoubtedly  have  been  futile. 
toita  of  inveetlgatora  to  narrow  down 
•raapoi  albtllty  for  the  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy. 
thuB  f  iz  have  been  alngulariy  lutsuccetvful. 
they  repreaent  ao  much  waated  time 
might  better  be  directed  toward*  tbe 
aolutlGos  ot  maiiy  genuinely  preaaing  prob- 
lenaa  a  c  home  and  one  or  two  foreign  proh- 
lema  Mhieh  cry  for   UnmedUte.  careful  at- 


graat. 


poittloQ  Of  batag 


r«!aU 


o 


lug  tbe 
pcotaahy 
Uptm  t  lem 

for  th« 
eoeUy 
The 
■crap 
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Japan, 
metal  i 
alOUcU 
lea 

know, 
that  hatred 


Tbe 
the  mer 
U.    We 


raU   to   pin   on   the   late   Pranklln    D. 
Booaenelt    the    blame    for    our    precipitation 
into  tl  e  raoant  ecnfUct,  which  aeenu  not  yet 
to  be  ended,  are  highly  reprehenalble     To 
bo  are  political  minded.  It  might  seem 
t    to   do    thia.     But    the   conaenaua 
ican  equity   and  Justice  flnda  txKh 
abhorrent.     Ui.  Rooaevelt  never  waa 
who  believed  we  ahouid  be  In 
of  batng  kilplaw  when  the  Ui- 
cnala  cama.  and  moat  of  our  readers 
that  he  warned  tw  far  In  advance 
hostilities  of  the  peril  in  wntch  we 
His    Chicago    speech,    directed    spe- 
against   the   German   Nasi   regtma. 
howls  of  anguish  from  ttooao  who 
to  charge  him  and  hia  aldea  with 
""'     leading  to  the  conflict. 
MOB     kOBtaaaHBan     who     aold 
Iron  and  aliplaneii.  weU-know- 
xo  which  these  Items  could  and 
would  be  put.  abould  be  In  tbe  dock, 
reats  a  large  share  of  the  bUMao 
recent  contLct  which   baa  been  ao 
us  In  men.  material,  and  nsonay. 
businessmen  whoee  shlpmenta  of 
ware  pUed  up  on  weat  ooast  doelH 
7.  1041.  ready  for  shipment  to 
knew    they    werent    shipping    this 
0  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
and  teaketUes  for  resale  Ui  Amer- 
knew.   or    had   evary    roaaon   to 
Japan  bad  ImperteUatle  fWntgrn, 
of  the  United  8Utaa  had  been 
among  the  Tapsnaea  over  more  than 
a  gaaeifatlon.   and  that  the  Japs  who  were 
)Ut  not  quite  smart  enotjgh.  might 
be  ready  to  strike  in  view  of  Hitler's  supposed 
and   strength. 
H&rbor  probe  has  disgusted  even 
sent  out  from  Washington  to  direct 
reel  the  same  way.    There  is  no  de- 
tTiaehary  except  eternal  vlgl- 
vlgUance  as  Is  confined  not  to  a 
in    Waahlngton    or    In   Isolated 
spots;  bjut  vigilance  which  Incltides  all  the 
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Dsember 
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Pfarl 


ai  alnst 
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people,  snd  vigilance  In  which  patriotism 
far  transoanda  greed. 

Pearl  Harbor  Is  the  price  we  paid  for  un- 
preparedness.  We  are  unsble  to  see  thst 
Individual  responsibility  of  milltsry  and 
naval  Iaai}ers.  IndlTlduai  responsibility  of  ctir 
leadm  in  Ws&hington.  haa  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
Wi  have  paid  the  price  We  have  won  the 
victory. 

There  are  mAnlfold  problems  In  the  United 
States  much  closer  to  the  pcaple  than  ascer- 
taining who.  If  anyone  besides  the  J:  p.^nese 
themselvra.  may  have  been  responsible  for 
Pearl  Harbor.  There  Is  the  hruiilng  problem 
which  St  this  moment  Is  moat  acute  There 
Is  the  problem  of  Indtistrlal  relations  wh'ch 
must  hnve  immedlste  and  Intelligent  con- 
•ideratlon  Th?re  la  the  prj.blem  of  economic 
readjustment.  All  these  cry  out  for  exclu- 
sive attention.  Let  t»  demand  that  offlclal 
Washington  tarkle  those  pmblrms.  After 
they  have  been  solved,  there  vlll  still  be 
time  to  determine  who  among  Americans  was 
resporislble  for  the  Pearl  Haibor  trapedy.  If 
we  then  think  that  Is  Importsnt. 

Let  us.  In  henven's  name,  quit  playing  kid 
games  and  get  down  to  adult  bit^tness. 


Mr.  Farley's  VUit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARIC5 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 


or  Msw  TC 
IN  THE  HOU3K  OP  RSFRBSCNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Januar'/  22.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
l^ave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowtng  editorial 
from  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Sun  of 
December  14.  1845: 

MB.  rASirr's  viarr 
There  ia  always  a  welcome  In  Blnghamton 
for  Big  Jim  Parley,  a  man  a  ho  has  the  courage 
of  hla  convictions. 

Mr.  Parley's  mission  Is  not  political  this 
time,  at  least  on  the  surface.  He  Is  touring 
the  SUte  in  the  Interests  of  the  Alfred  K. 
Smith  memorial,  a  project  which  should  have 
the  wholehearted  support  of  all  admirers  of 
the  farmer  last  Side  boy  who  became  one 
of  the  moat  colorful  flg\ir«ss  in  national  life. 
No  more  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
former  Governor  could  have  been  devised 
th.-xn  a  modern  hospital  building,  fully 
equipped  and  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the 
common  people  of  New  York,  always  so  close 
to  Al  Smith's  heart. 

As  one  of  New  Tork  State's  greatest  Demo- 
craUc  Governors.  Mr  Smith  was  ever  friendly 
and    tolerant    toward    the    people    of    the 
stoongly  Republican  southern  tier  and  a  fre- 
qoant  visitor  to  Triple  Cities,  where  he  de- 
Ugbted  In  renewing  many  warm  friendships. 
The  people  of  thu  section,  regardlem  of  pon- 
tics, shared  with  the  whole  Nation  a  feeling 
of  genuine  admiration  and  affection  fv  tbe 
lovable    Al       And    this    should    make    Mr. 
ParleylB  mission  both  pleasant  and  prufl  table. 
It  ia  to  ba  hoped,  however,  that  the  coura- 
geous Jim  hasnt  lost  Interest  In  pcimcs.     A 
Republican  newspaper  may  be  open  to  the 
suspicion  that  sn  expression  of  this  kind  Is 
not  entirely  unselfish,  since  the  former  Post- 
master General  did  contribute  something  to 
Republican  success  in  the  last  State  election. 
We  are  unselfish,  however.  In  a  sincere  de- 
alre  to  keep  In  pu6llc  life  men  of  Jim  Parley's 
stamltia.      There  is  a  definite  need   for  his 
type  of  leadership,  his  outspoken  convictions 
and  determination  to  stick  to  any  course  he 
deems  to  be  right. 

UnquesUonably  Mr.  Parley  will  be  an  Im- 
portant factor  In  the  19*6  campaign  In  this 


State  and  It  would  be  shortsighted,  as  WcU  as 
selfish,  for  any  Republican  to  falhn  the  hope 
that  differences  of  the  past  in  the  Dennxiratlc 
organlaation  may  be  kept  alive.  Repubtt- 
cana  expect  to  win  the  next  St.ite  election 
on  the  menu  of  eazulklates  and  principles 
and.  Ui  these  days  of  stres?,  a  d^cU'un  hg^cid 
upon  anything  else  would  be  unfcriunate. 

It  was  Jim  Parley  who  said  ai  recently  as 
last  February  thst  If  Issues  are  not  discussed 
on  their  merits,  but  on  pentcnullty;  If  any 
poMtlcal  group  tries  to  stir  up  haired,  and 
of  course  thereby  provokes  haired  on  the 
othsr  side,  or  If  resort  Is  had  to  the  tactics 
of  abuse,  it  becomes  extreme!}  cllflicult  lor 
these  groups  ever  to  agree  again. 

"Men  tend  to  repay  hatred  with  hatred." 
he  told  a  Lincoln  Day  gathering  at  that 
time,  "or  Insult  with  Inault.  and  1/  that 
process  is  allowed  to  go.  It  btctones  impos- 
sible for  them  finally  to  cooperate  In  carrying 
out  any  course  of  action.  And  yet.  m  a 
democracy  like  oiu  own.  our  entire  national 
IL'*  Is  a.  vast  cooperation  scheme  To  the 
technical  politician,  extremism  Is  not  only  • 
crime,  it  is  a  blunder." 

A  reasonaole  eiatcment  from  a  reaaonable 
individual.  There  should  be  little  difficulty 
In  reaching  an  understanding  wilh  anyone 
who  holds  thU  point  of  view.  However,  there 
ar?  Indlcatlona  that  Democratic  leadership 
within  the  State  sull  has  some  distance  to 
go  In  arriving  at  such  an  understanding 
Be  that  as  it  may.  the  Tier  Is  glad  to  welcome 
Mr.  Parley  and  to  wlah  him  e\cry  success  In 
the  worthy  undertaking  which  U  the  prime 
reason  for  his  visit  at  this  Ume. 


Status  Quo  Demaoded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKUkHOMS 

m  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRESENTATTVS9 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  SnOLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
united  States  Employment  Service  Is  an 
important  cog  in  the  machinery  designed 
to  assist  in  the  readjustment  of  our  re- 
turning veterans.  Under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Thursday.  January  17 
1946.  ls.«5ue  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes' 
This  editorial  Is  Included— not  because 
it  Is  the  last  word  on  thia  subject  nor 
because  I  subscribe  to  its  contents  in 
their  entirety— but  because  it  appeared 
In  a  aanrtce  publlcaUon  read  by  thou- 
sands of  •crvtce  men  and  women  as  wf  11 
as  veterans  throughout  the  world: 

STATTJS  qco  DnCAKOaS 
As  this  oonunent  Is  written,  it  seems  evi- 
dent  thst  the  Congraas  wUI  soon  have  before 
it  for  action  aooUiar  bill  seeking  to  usnsfer 
back  to  SUte  oontrol  tbe  functions  of  the 
United  Sutes  Kmploymeat  Service  The 
Presidents  veto  of  the  so-«aUcd  reacimioa 
bin  which  was  intended  to  save  the  tax- 
payers a  big  slice  of  money  previously  mm 
priated  for  war  expenditures,  but  wtaMi  , 
attached  to  it  a  rider  to  wipe  out  the  Ubao 
In  100  days,  leaves  the  whole  question  stUl 
up  to  the  air  At  present,  proposed  legis- 
iHtlon  would  place  the  transfer  date  at  June 
30  1»47  However,  the  certainty  that  a  com- 
promise lime  will  be  arrived  at  gives  rise  to 
grave  concern  among  organised  veterans  who 
have  devoted  much  atudy  to  the  question 
of  Job  placement. 

It  goes  without  argument  that  under  nor- 
mal conditions  the  States  shotild  exercise  st 
least  some  control  over  employment.  Every- 
body but  the  confirmed  biuvaucrst  will  agree 
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to  that   and  even  the  highest  USES  ofllclals  compensation  of  $20  weekly  under  the  OI  biU  Since 'December    14     IMl     th*   Hnllv 

whose  jobs  depend  upon  Federal  supervision  of  righU.  an  Incresse  since  last  Julv  of  more  wood  Wri^rt  MoLliJ^tf^  hof  Wol JfL 

are  in  accord  with  thu  ideal     The  matter  of  than  410.000  at  a  cost  exceedina  aiOOOOOOO  ™,  ^"^^^^^  Mobilization  has  handled 

Stotes'  rights  U  concerned.    Politics  and  pa-  each      days.                                    a  •    .      .  a  Wide  variety  of  assignments  at  the  re- 

tronage  are  involved.    A  multitude  of  other  These  facts  and  figures  are  straws  In  the  Q'^PSt  of  almost  every  type  of  war  agency 

considerations  enter  the  pictiire.    The  veter-  wind.     Demobilization    is    only    half   com-  and  of  msuiy  Government  departments, 

ans'  organizations  not  only  wUl  not  quarrel  plated.     Two   million   of  those   already   out  It   has   also   cooperated    in    many    com- 

wlth  the  proposition  but  will  be  for  it  whole-  have  not  yet  entered  the  labor  market.    They  munity  activities  relating  directly  or  in- 

heartedly      The  debate  hinges  only  on  tlm-  wUl  very  soon,  and  their  numbers  will  be  aug-  directly  to  the  war  emereenrv   anH  Inltl 

ing.     What  Will   be  best  for  the  applicant?  mented  by  millions  more  as  they  come  out  of  ated  a  larce  numir  of  Sura^ion^^^  nro  ' 

And  so  far  as  veterans  are  concerned,   the  uniform.    Having  earned  and  having  learned.  a^a* 'a^ge  number  Of  educational  proj- 

problem  Is.  what  will  be  best  for  the  veter-  they  will  want  new  jobs  In  keeping  with  their  ^^^  aesigned  to  aid  workers  in  the  mass 

an?    If  he  was  good  enough  to  fight  for  his  added  earning  power  and  In  accord  with  their  communications  Industries  meet  the  is- 

country,  he  Is  good  enough  now  to  have  a  Job  self-conceived  ability  to  earn.    When  recon-  sues  of  war  and  peace, 

fotind  lor  him.    Unless  those  able  to  work  are  version  really  gets  under  way,  when  the  pres-  This  mobilization  of  writing  power  has 

given   gainful  employment,  this  country  of  e"t  epidemic  of  work  stoppages  Is  relieved  and  achieved  the  following  record  In  contll- 

ours  U  in  for  a  period  of  confusion  and  dis-  when  America  gets  settled  down  to  Its  vast  butions  to  war  artivitle*;- 

content  that  will  pale  other  troublous  mo-  ^^  destined  duty  of  rebuilding  a  war-torn  a<.i,iwLic». 

raents  In  our  history  Into  Insignificance.  world  and  feeding  and  clothing  Its  destitute  Documentary  and  short-subject  films.       210 

In  a  sense    the  USES  Is  another  of  those  P«ople.  skillful  and  qualified  counsel  mu5t  be       Radio  scripts i.oefl 

babies  that  were  nurtured  by  the  major  vet-  available.                                                                        Army  and  Navy  camp  sketches 910 

erans"  organizations     They  did  not  conceive  Treating  with  workers  who  want  work,  and  war-bond  and  blood-bank  speeches...       920 

it,   but   they    have   given    It    their   constant  especially  with  veterans  who  need  Jobs  and       War  agency  brochures 29 

support.    Through  the  years  of  IUj  existence  ^^°  ^*"  demand  the  best  they  can  get.  re-       Feature  articles  on  war  activities 125 

it  has  performed  a  tremendous  service.     It  *1"'^  patience  and  understanding.     Experl-        Sorigs....           eo 

has  beeiTa  rock  of  rciuge  to  the  Jobless  and  ^"f  **  '"f"  *"f  women  under  a  single  super-       Posters  and  slogans SSO 

oi^vSTenTSlVTce^r  Of  lu  mISrSSnc'fe;  -«  '"-■-^  '^'^^0™  \t  «Sg  Task'Tx"^  This  material  has  been  turned  out  on 

S^'^een  ^^  ^d  by  t^.TiionlfeT.  ^^'^  °'  '^'^  ^"---^  '^-"-b^"  ^^^^^  ^  ^  voluntary  basis  by  screen,  radio,  news- 

.  "nd  S^e  rfe'iith  Whom  tSey^?v^  and  TtTv^^  decentralization  to  State  control  paper  and  magazine  writers,  cartoonists, 

who  know  their  shortcomings  as  well  as  their  °^nf  .»^!^«inr.  not  «*„°.t.rf     ^.^wITP""^:  P"^^*"^^'*  ^^^  novelists  working  in  close 

virtues.    Having  had  to  take  much  time  and  S  t^.to^  of  «lni?r»n^«  ^«  t^^^^  collaboration  with  university  educators, 

effort  to  sell  veferans'  righU  to  the  people  at  ?Lt  i^t   h^'^^not   vet  ^n^i^.^  scholars,    and    scientists.     The    close    tie 

large,  the  foremost  consideration  must  there-  jong  ^^^                °''  ^'''-   °^"  reacneo   ny  a  existing  between  the  Hollywood  Writers 

fore  be  the  reaction  on  discharged  servicemen  -Organized     veterans     have     demonstrated  Mobilization  and  the  University  of  CaU- 

of  a  transfer  back  to  local  Jurisdiction  of  a  their  belief  In  decentralization  of  all  Gov-  fornia  has  brought  together  for  the  first 

benefit  that  could  well  mean  bread  and  but-  ernment  activities.     They  believe  now  that  time  working  writers,  artists    directors 

ter  to  men  and  women  who  have  preserved  state  control  of  employment  U  a  desirable  and    producers    and    trained    university 

their  Government  against  its  enemies,  or  a  and  logical  objective,  but  that  for  piuposes  scholars  in  rLinrefTortt^nnSir^tfnrf 

lack  of  the  means  of  actual  survival.  of  standardization  and  effectiveness  and  for  mnrJ1ntom„o»f  i?L    .     k       "^'^^'^^^and 

The   USES   IS  .   well-coordinated   Nation-  purposes  of  standardization  and  effectlvene«  '"^''^^  ^"^  "^^"^1^  ^^«  technique.s  and  re- 

wlde  institution.    Even  though,  for  political  snd  fcr  maintenance  of  high  standards,  there  sponsiDilities  of  mass  communication, 

reasons,  it  has  been  batted  around  from  pil-  should    be   some   Federal    supervision.     But  Many  of  the  film  and  radio  COntrlbu- 

lar  to  post  every  now  and  again,  it  has  tvimed  veterans  are  also  convinced  that  no  transfer  tions  to  the  war  services  have  been  di- 

In  a  most  creditable  performance.     In  De-  can  be  successfully  accomplished  now  when  reeled   and   prioduced    under   the   super- 

cember  alone  it  responded  to  1.800.000  calls  the    labor    situation,    particularly    as    It    re-  vision  of  the  Mobilization  with  the  help 

for  information  about  available  work.     Re-  lates   to  our  servicemen   and   women,  is  so  gf    research     facilities    aid    SDeciaIi»>d 

quests  have  Jumped   by  6.000.000  since  last  acute.     Nor  can   It  be  done   without   grave  i,nna;iortoo    hnr.„crV.f    ♦«   *C.^    ^J^^*^ 

July,   a   rate   of    a   mUllon    a   month      Over  danger  of  teartng  down  much  that  has  been  »^nowledge    brought   to   the    projects    by 

600.000  of  these  appeals  were  from  war  vet-  so  well  built  by  time  and  toll  university  scnoiars. 

erajis  alone,  as  against  142.000  in  July.  A  The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable.  In  keeping  Assignments  for  such  material  have 
total  of  a  mUllon  and  three-quarters  of  vet-  with  our  convictions  that  our  veterans,  as  come  from  the  following  war  and  Gov- 
erans  have  registered  In  USES  offices  for  Jobs.  well  as  the  whole  people,  be  well  served,  the  ernment  agencies:  War  Department, 
The  office  has  not  called  upon  the  Govern-  Employment  Service  should  continue  nation-  Navy  Department.  Treasuil'  Depart- 
ment   for    much    In    added    appropriations  ally  until  further  pvents  warrant  a  chanpe.  ment      Agriculture'  Department      State 

either:  Its  personnel  has  Increased  only  by  4  The  Interests  of  those  who  won  the  war  de-       nonoi-tmont    r»fn/.o  nf  \^o^  T«f^,.*«,„f 

percent  In  spite  of  the  emergency  occasioned  mand  the  status  quo.  wif  ^r!,^,;*??  n       ?^  «7        a  T^l?"' 

by  hasty  demobilization      Tho  e  are  figures  War   Production   Board.   War   Activities 

worth  examining,  and  it  might  be  well  to  ask  — .^— ^— ^—  Committee.  Office  of  Price  Adminlstra- 

ourselves  what,  in  addition  to  turmoil,  might  tion.      United      Service     Organizations, 

happen  should  the  Emp)oyment  Service  be  Hollywood  Writers  Mobilizah'on  Women's    Auxiliary    Ambulance    Corps, 

sent  back  to  the  State  level  at  times  like                                    all  branches  of  armed  senices,  United 

^^'**  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  Nations    Relief.    American    Red    Cross, 

Despite  the  fact  that  veterans  differ  very  ^          ^  Hollywood  Victory  Committee, 

little  In  most  respects  from  other  classes  of  "^  TVirniKrH  ifr  ^i«co  nn^^ar-»*ir.v^  ™uv,  fv.- 

citizens.  It  is  certkin  that  their  problems  are  HON    NFR  R    HFAI  Y  c.h^Ir    iln     ^^.^o^.^ooPf f "on  with  the 

quite  dissimilar.   Their  treatment  rates  prior  "^^'  ^^"  '^-  nt^Ll  scholars  and  scientists  of  the  University 

attention.     They  have  given  much  more  to  or  caltfobnia  of    California,    the    Holljrwood    Writers 

their  country  than  any  others.    The  war  Just  jjj  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  Mobilization  has  been  able  to  serve  more 

cjnciuded   has   been   a   specialized   one.     It  t       w         /                00    la^ic  effectively  the  cause  of  the  United  States 

dealt  in  specialization.    Service  and  attempts  Tuesday.  January  22.  1946  j^^^jj   jjj   ^^^j.   and   peace.     Through   re- 

to  reorient  following  service  produce  what  we  j^^,      HEALY.     Mr.     Speaker,     under  search  work,  seminars,  and  conferences 

SUto^to?  month'uyrmonth":Sfje«  to  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R.c-  it  has   been   able   to   provide   essential 

the  will  of  others    they  became.  In  a  real  o^D,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  backgrcund  for  writers  performing  many 

sense,  automatons.   Nearly  900.000  World  War  Members  of  the  House  to  the  outstand-  kinds  of  services  requested  by  the  United 

n  veterans  are  receiving  compensation  for  ing  contribution  of  the  Hollywood  Writ-  States  Government  and  its  agencies, 

service- incurred  disabilities:  they  must  sub-  ers  Mobilization  to  the  war  which  has  Recently,  in  cooperation  with  the  Unl- 

mtt    themselves    to    radical    readjustment,  qqw  been  successfully  concluded.  versity   of   California,    the   Mobilization 

hnTS^ivid' d'SSJLlt'es°ye*''bfcra?^hiS  ^he  Hollywood  Writers  Mobilization  Is  has  sponsored  an  important  new  publica- 

or  areTnn^ng  to  cSfttouTth^ir  edicftS;  a  group  of  3.500  motion-picture,  radio,  tion  the  Hollywood  Quarterly,  published 

or  take  vocational  training.    Some  are  not  and  newspaper  writers,  educators,  and  oy   the   University   01    California   Press, 

yet  leady  for  work     Others,  imfortunateiy.  screen    and    radio    directors    and    pro-  The  purpose  of  this  journal  is  to  give 

cannot  hope  ever  to  compete  openly  at  labor.  ducers.     It  represents  the  world's  largest  mature  and  timely  consideration  to  the 

Army  pay  was  good,  and  allowances  were  gen-  pool  of  talent  connected  with  the  mass  problems  of  motion  pictures,  radio,  and 

?!??"j  '^  ^  '*'^Knm '"'^'"  ^^^^'  ^  °H  agencies  of  communication.    During  the  television.    The  magazine  is  ?.  tangible 

mS^aS'^r  wagS.ex^ct  toSTJiaced^in  ^^r  and  the  reconversion  period  It  has  recognition  of  the  importance  of  these 

positions  beyond  their  capabilities.     While  placed  Its  resources  of  talent  and  expe-  agencies  of  communication  both  In  the 

shopping  around  for  Jobs.  450,000  dischargees  rience  In  the  service  of  the  Government,  field   of   entertainment    and    education, 

have  applied  for  and  received  unemployment  the  war  agencies,  and  the  armed  forces.  It  gives  Intelligent  consideration  to  the 
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inbe  'ent  possibilities  of  these  aceocies 
11  straments  of  international  under- 
atsn  !m?  and  world  peace. 

Tl  le  following  editorial  statement  pub- 
lahc  d  in  the  first  issue  of  this  new  peri- 
odic l1  Is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
everr  American: 

Th »  war.  with  lU  complex  drmandi  for 
Indo  trlnAtlon,  propafands.  and 
tnitcinK.  emph— laid  the  aoclal  fu—tlii  at 
and  radto.  On*  of  tbe  im  mtnttttm 
confltei  w*»  the  "pore  wHartattM—nf 
whtcb  bad  mtrrmd  to  oanoutef*  tha 
trrwpotMlblltty  and  creatlTe  impotence 
iHuch  of  tbe  materlai  preaeotrd  on  tbe 
over  tbe  air 

itetvre  and  the  radio  reOeeted 
tlM  4iud*il«a  and  bopve  of  the  loof  crMa 
reported  the  tumalt  and  prayar  that 
tlM  day  of  wwtnn     What  part  will 
tha  kutkm  picture  and  the  radio  play  to 
tha  <  aMolWatlea  of  tt*  lietory.  In  the  crea- 
ot  aow  patlatua  of  amrld  culture 


Tb » adttota  of  th*  Bollywood  Quarterly  ar* 

not  4o  taaaatluui  a«  to  attempt  an  anewer 

3n      Rather,   the   purpoee   of 


to  ttia  40*etlor 


tba 


order 


that 


Tlie 


wUl  be  to  aeek  an 


rer  tn 

praaebtlng  the  raaoatf  at  rewaidi  and  ex- 
plora^n  tn  vuo^Hm  ptcturee  and  radto  In 
to  provide  a  basla  for  eraluatluo  of 
aodai.  aeathetle,  ediicatlonal.  and 
teetadologlcal  trends.  Tbe  tlrst  luue  of  tbe 
■olli  aood  Quarterly  Is  necessarily  expert - 
It  il;  the  icope  of  rubject  matter,  and 
tbe  actraulatlni;  but  aomewhat  unsystematic 
dlT^riltv  of  style  and  etewpolnt  tbat  cbarac- 
terlaii  tbe  Tartous  artlclea  sugj^est  the  dif- 
ficulty of  eelectlon  and  arrangement,  and 
I  kcJc  of  precedent  even  tn  limiting  and 
defln  ng  tbe  Oeld  of  investigation  IX  a 
clear  t  understanding,  not  only  of  current 
aadnflques  of  the  Sim  and  ranio  but  also 
social.  ertwaaHonal.  and  aeethetle 
I*  arrlvad  at.  the  editors  will  feel 
I  Qoartarly  haa  juattttad  ttaelf  Indeed. 


Speech   President  Traauui  Did  Not 
MaJte 
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nt  THB  HOUaS  09  RVIOBENTATTVES 
Twetday.  January  12.  1946 

SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr  Speak- 
am  cfferinir  for  the  RtcoRo  an  edl- 
prepared  by  Mr.  Mason  H.  Dabson. 
of  the  Beloit  *Wis.)  Dally  News, 
of  January  8.  1946.  In  vlilch  he 
a  speech  that  Piealdeut  Tni- 
did  not  make.     It  Is  pointed  out 
tuu'  this  speech  been  made  as  sue- 
by  Editor  Dobson.  I  am  sure  tbat 
Dcrcaanien  a'ould  have  had  a  real 
from  the  people.    The  respcnse 
speech  made  by  President  Truman 
of  this  body  I  am  sure  was 
light.     At  least.  It  has  been 
ofBce.     Mr.  Dobson  gives  a  much 
speech  than  President  Truman, 
permission  granted  to  revl.se  and 
my  remarks,  I  am  including  the 
■  or  speed-  In  queatlon: 

rt    TKX    W»T 

(By  Mason  H.  Dobaon) 
i^roaa  Norx.— TMa  la  the  flreelde  chat 
Pr«atd«nt  Tnunan  did  not  make  ) 

cltlaens.  tbe  Prealdent  of  the  United 
Is  golag  to  talk  to  you  a  few  mlnutea 


the 

respoDse 

toth; 

to  Members 

extremely 
In  m^ 


and  what  he's  going  to  say  txnt  going  to  be 
politic,  as  you  will  see.  He  believes  this  Is 
tbe  time  to  be  plain,  not  politic. 

This  Is  not  tbe  time,  yoxir  President  be- 
lieves, to  be  worrying  about  a  second  term, 
or  a  third,  or  a  fourth.  It  is  time  to  think 
about  a  second  term  when  we  have  sur- 
mounted the  grave  and  dangerotis  prob- 
IcsH  of  the  flrst.  These  problems--at  this 
It  tbe  greatest  In  the  economic  his- 
tory d  TOUT  Nation — bsve  not  yet  b*en  sur- 
mountaa. 

I  am  flOBVlnced  they  never  wUl  b*  aur- 
mounted  untU  we  mend  our  ways. 

Since  I  have  been  President,  and  for  many 
years  before.  Americana  have  bees  running 
down  h*rc  to  Waabtngton  to  dnatp  lAalr 
protolaoM  upon  tb*  PraaMtoat  aod  Mpoa  Ota- 
gr«w.  One*  you  folk*  uaad  to  *»ttla  your 
own  problems,  but  lately  you've  quit  trying 
Tou  a*aa  to  tklnk  Ks  the  ria*HHutt  )ob. 
iind  CoagfaM',  to  oaafcc  life  ea«y  and  eal*  and 
Mcur*  for  *v*rybody.     Par  laataaca: 

I  bae*  baan  aufcad  to  s«*  that  th«^  is  a 
for  aearybody  who  want*  on*  But 
r  the  Praildont  nor  Ooagraas  can  chop 
•  itagla  tr**.  or  saw  a  stngl*  log.  or  drive 
a  <^0a  nail.  Neither  the  President  nor 
CoBgr«aa  ha*  the  power  to  make  a  single 
American  chop  a  tre*.  or  saw  a  log,  or  drive 
li  nstl  Men  must  do  thee*  things:  and 
before  they  do  them  they  must  want  to  do 
-hem.  You're  silly  to  think  the  President 
'»  Congress  can  solve  the  housing  shortage— 
3ut  you  can  solve  It.  If  you  want  to.  my 
leflow  cltlzen5  It  won't  be  solved  any  other 
way;  and  It  will  take  work. 

A  lot  of  you  have  asked  me  to  appoint  a 
housing  expediter  But  a  housing  expediter 
cant  chop  the  trees  and  saw  the  logs  and 
drive  nails.  So  I'm  not  going  to  appoint  a 
housing  expediter  down  here  In  Washington. 
That  v.ould  do  no  good  whatever  Instead 
I'm  going  to  appoint  some  expediters  who  can 
do  some  gocd.  I'm  appointing  every  logger, 
every  sawmill  manager  and  employee,  every 
contractor,  every  carpenter,  plumber,  brick- 
layer, stonemason,  and  every  man  and  woman 
In  America  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
producing  m.-iterlals  and  fixtures  and  fur- 
rlshlngs  for  homes  expediters  to  get  the  lob 
done 

There  Isn't  anybody  but  you  can  do  It.  any- 
way, and  rm  asking  you  to  do  li  now'  Tm 
putting  the  problem  strictly  to  you  bacaua* 
It's  your  problem  and  you  are  the  only  one* 
who  can  lick  it.  If  you  want  to  It  will  take 
work,  not  more  laws,  to  get  It  done. 

A  lot  of  my  fellow  cltlxens  have  been  hur- 
rying down  here  to  demand  that  fliiiiiMiimi 
money— which  Is  your  money— be  utilized  to 
buUd  houses  Yet  right  now  your  banks  are 
filled  with  Idle  money  wblcb  can  be  bor- 
rowed at  exceptionally  favorable  raUs  of 
Interest  to  bulid  bouses.  If  th*r*  was  any- 
thing with  which  to  bulM  booasa.  WhU* 
all  this  credit— th*  gr*alfl*t  savings  an*u  tn 
history— U  unused.  Is  It  your  Idea  we  should 
spend  your  tjwes  to  do  the  Job?  If  this  Is 
your  Idea.  Is  It  a  good  UtaaT  WUl  you  let  me 
know  what  you  think? 

You  have  saved  a  lot  of  money,  my  fellow 
cltteens.  during  th*  war.  You  have  It  to 
cash  and  war  bonds  and  life  Insurance  and 
many  other  thlnn  So  I  suggast  yav  Oi^bt 
to  be  doing  some  worrying  about  *'»1lht1fai 
I'm  aor*  you  know  tbat  aearelty  of  consumer 
goods  1*  tb*  gr«it**t  lnc*Btlv*  to  inflation. 
What  ar*  you  doing  to  produc*?  You'd 
better  begin  thinking  about  that  If  you  want 
your  bonda  to  maintain  their  present  values. 
You  can  make  th«m  worth  IgO  e*nu  on  the 
doUar.  or  a  dim*    fata  mmr  abola*.    Neither 

can  take  th* 

from   you. 

even  If  they  wanted  to. 

U  there  la  going  to  b*  a  run-away  rac* 
*>«tw*en  wagea  and  prtcea.  were  going  to 
have  a  beU  of  a  time.  Are  you  doing  any 
thinking  about  that,  my  countrymen?  Row 
about  price  contntsT    Remember  what  hap- 


pened when  we  took  them  off  dtma  fruits? 
Want  that  to  happen  with  everything?  it 
wasn't  the  Pres'rient  or  Congram  that  booeted 
cltnis  prices?     Reniembert 

Looking  at  It  from  the  White  Hfus*  It 
seems  that  a  lot  of  you  folks  want  every- 
body's prices  controlled  but  your  own  You 
acted  thst  way  when  you  patronised  th* 
black  market*  In  g**ollne  and  tire*  and  ehee«* 
and  butter  and  a  lot  of  other  ^ituff  You 
wanted  all  tbe  breaks,  didn't  you?  And  to 
hell  with  everybody  el?e.  Well,  yon  ve  got 
to  get  over  that- -or  take  th*  consequence*, 
which  won't  be  nice. 

Fart  of  the  matter  1*— thl*  Is  straight  from 
the  Bast  Room— too  many  of  you  folks  are 
thinking  too  aMMb  about  your  pafaonal  m- 
terrsts  and  not  anoofb  about  your  aountry's 
interest*  8o  w*  can  easily  ba  haaded  for  a 
g*n*ral  br*idi<<|own  In  prodwtbm^  which 
maana  laAatlaa  We  ean  be  headed  for 
ebaoUa  crippling  of  ei>mmunleatlon*  and 
trauaport.  You  can  have  it  that  way  If  you 
want  K;  you  can  do  as  yf  u  plea*e,  you  will 
anyway.    But  I'm  wartilnfi:  jr"U 

Aa  your  PrcaMaat  I  hav*  to  warn  you  that 
cbaoa  areata*  Btttors  and  Mu«s«iiini8  and  all 
th*  otb«r  tyrants  who  have  ended  the  chao*. 
but  d**troy*d  liberty  at  the  same  tim*  I  am 
asking  you  to  choo**  between  the  ordered 
self-dlsclpllne  of  a  fre*  people  who  do  the 
things  neeeaeary  to  preserve  their  liber  lee. 
and  the  regimented  tyranny  of  a  dirts  tor. 
Have  It  your  own  way.  No  one  but  you  can 
decide. 

There  Is  more  I  cou!d  say.  but  1  guess  you 
know  what  I  mean.  8o  ni  close,  but  In  cloe- 
ing  )et  me  say: 

DoBt  any  of  you  go  worrying  about  my 
■econd  term.  I'm  not  Because  If  we  allleep 
**••«*«<*  tbe  way  we're  headed  now  you 
couldn't  give  me  a  second  term  if  you  n  ade 
It  unanlnuus.  If  every  man  Jack  of  ua.  big 
and  little  and  all  together,  don't  mend  our 
ways  anyb<Jdy  can  be  your  next  President  and 
welcotn*  to  It.    I  li  feel  sorry  for  him. 

IBorro*"*  Norx.— The  reason  Mr.  Tnunan 
dldnt  make  this  flrealde  chat  Is  bacauce  a  lot 
of  pM>pl*.  including  Mr.  Hannagan  and  th* 
DemocraUc  NaUcnal  Committee,  woul.ln't 
Ilk*  It.) 
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DM»««*tH>n    af    Snrplas    GaTemmeot 
Materials  to  War  VeteraDi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   PKNMSTLVAMU 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  RBPRBSENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.     Mr  Speaker,  under  If  ave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtcorb  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  and  resolution: 
Ths  Amxsicsm  LaoioH. 
HxAaquaarxas  OxFaarMnrr 

or  I-nfNaTLVAanA. 
BrookvtUe.  Pa..  Januarp  t4,  194$ 
Bon  L.  H.  Oaviw, 

*t*^  o/  Congest.  Ntnetemth  iXi- 
trlct  Of  Pemuylrania.    Hrmse  O^.r* 
BmOdtH§.  W»shtngton.  D.  C. 
>*•■  Mb-  Osviw-  As  adjutant  of  the  tven- 
ty  aseaatb    district.    American    Legion.    De- 
partment  frf    Pennsylvants.   comprising    tli* 
counties    of    Clarion.    Jefferson.    Armstrjng. 
and  Indiana.  I  am  instructed  to  forwarM  to 
you  the  enc1(«Mi  eopy  of  a  resolution  pv  aeed 
by  the  John  Xaaob  n*b*r  Post.  No  63.    t  the 
American  Legion  Puaaautawney  Pa  .  relative 
to  disposition  of  Mwplui  Government  m»U- 
nal   to   war   veterans,    which   resolution   wa* 
unanunoualy  adopted  by  the  Jefferson  Ccun- 
ty  CouncU  of  the  Amarlcan  Legion  on  Janu- 


ary 10,  1946.  and  was  on  January  fl.  19M, 
unanimously  adopted  and  approved  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  twenty-seventh  dis- 
trict of  the  American  Legion  held  In  Indiana, 
Pa. 

Tb*  action  of  the  twenty -aeventh  district 
tn  adopting  this  resolution  and  directing  that 
a  aepy  tb*r*of  be  plared  in  tbe  handi  of  our 
rspiaamtatH**  in  the  House  attd  Senate,  rep- 
reaents  the  d**lfss  on  the  matters  contained 
in  the  resolutkin  of  approximately  B.OOO  ac- 
,  lively  enrolled  meml>ers  of  the  American 
Legion  la  th*  four  oountl**  oomprlslng  mid 
district. 

Your  prompt  eftoru  In  obtslntng  the  neces- 
sary a'nion  demanded  by  the  r**olutlon  will 
b*  appreciated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  A   evKas, 
Adjutant.    Tvnty-ieventh.    Dittrlet, 
Brookvitlr,  P*. 

Whereas  tb*  Oongraw  of  the  United  SUt** 
by  law  has  made  avatlabl*  c*rtaln  surplus 
materials  now  owned  and  controlled  by  va- 
rious Oovermnent  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  law  provides  that  veterans 
■hall  be  given  prelerence  In  purchasing  sur- 
pltu  msterlals;   and 

Whereas  the  various  Oovemment  agencies, 
due  to  Inefficient  help,  lack  of  clarification  of 
certain  regulations,  or  by  direct  refusal  to 
comply  with  tbe  provisions  of  the  law.  have 
repeatedly  withheld  these  materials  from 
veterans  desiring  to  purchase  them;   and 

Whereas  specific  cases  have  been  cited  of 
direct  refusals  on  the  part  of  those  in  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  certain  surplus  mate- 
rials to  veterans,  at  the  same  time  disposing 
or  these  same  materials  to  larger  financial 
groupe:  and 

Whereas  returning  veterans  have  been 
baiuUeapped  in  establishing  business  due  to 
laak  of  ability  to  secure  these  materials: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reaolved  by  the  John  Jacob  Ftsher  Post 
No.  92.  the  Afnertcan  Legion.  That  the  proper 
authorities  be  asked  to  Investigate  through 
proper  channels  the  reason  for  relusal  on  the 
part  of  the  various  Oovemment  agencies  to 
tvn  over  these  materials  to  returning  vet- 
•rans:  and  be  It  further 

Resoiped.  That  an  effort  be  made  to  secure 
leglalatlon  giving  priority  and  preference  to 
veterans  tn  the  purchase  of  these  materials 
regardless  of  the  amount  Involved. 

The  at>ove  resolution  was  unanimously 
adapted  by  th*  John  Jacob  Plsher  Poet.  No. 
62.  the  American  Legion,  at  its  regtilar  meet- 
ing on  January  4.  1946. 

Attest: 

J.  R.   DODSON, 

Commander. 
HoaACX  A    Browm. 

Adjutant. 

The  attached  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Council,  the  American  Legion,  on 
January  10.  1948,  at  Reynoldsvllle,  Pa  .  when 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Jefferson 
County  Council  were  present. 
Attest: 

JosxPH  Palaggo, 

Commander. 

jAttta  A.  YUI3«GXXT. 

Adjutant. 

The  attached  resolution  was  uzianimously 
adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  twenty- 
seventh  district,  the  American  Legion,  on 
January  6.  1946,  In  Indiana.  Pa.,  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  posu  of  the  twenty-seventh 
district  were  represented. 
Attest: 

Jackson  R.  Dodsow. 

Commander. 
WiLLUK  A.  STKXa. 

Adjutant. 
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Jodje  Elbert  Gary  and  BcDJ&min  Fairless 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
<w 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  nvmAMA 
IN  TOT  HOU81  OP  REPHESENTATTVW 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ad- 
dres.sing  the  Houae  yesterday  aftemoon, 
among  other  things.  I  called  the  Mem- 
bcri'  attention  to  the  fact  that  Judge 
Elbert  Gary,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  for  United  BUtea  Steel,  was  100 
percent  wrong  26  years  aao  when  he  said, 
"M«el  could  not  be  proHtably  produced 
untaas  labor  work  12  hourg  per  day  and 
7  days  per  week." 

I  alao  said  that  Benjamin  Fairless,  to- 
day's prealdent  of  United  States  Steel, 
wjM  100  percent  wrong  when  he  said 
United  States  Steel  would  endure  great 
financial  harm  if  It  complied  with 
Prealdent  Truman's  IS'-i-cents-per-hour 
compromise,  which  is  a  3 'i -cent  increase 
over  the  corporation's  offer. 

The  editorial  In  the  Washington 
Times-rJerald  this  morning  confirms  my 
statement.  The  editorial  is  captioned 
"Fairless  made  a  ml.stake."  One  para- 
graph in  this  editorial  sets  out  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  of  the  Times-Herald: 

In  our  opinion,  Mr  Fairies^  did  not  exhibit 
a  high  type  of  Industrial  statesmanship  In 
turning  down  the  President's  suggestions  and 
letting  the  steel  strike  start.  Why  he  did  It. 
we  don't  know— whether  on  his  own  initia- 
tive on  orders  from  big  Dnlted  States  Steel 
stockholders.     But  he  needn't  have  done  it. 

The  last  paragraph  of  this  editorial 
contains  the  following: 

What  effect  Fairless'  mistake  will  have  on 
Palrless  himself  we  can't  predict.  We  think, 
though,  that  in  the  end  he  will  have  to  back 
down  somehow  from  the  uncompromising 
position  he  has  taken,  and  that  he  may  have 
to  resign  as  president  ol  Big  dteel.  We  do 
not  think  majority  public  opinion  will  back 
him  up  in  this  case.  Majority  public  opinion 
Is  sometimes  decisive  in  big  strikes;  and  you 
can't  buck  the  President  of  tbe  United  States, 
a  powerful  Nation-wide  union,  and  majority 
public  opinion  all  put  together. 


Reports  From  European  Laber — II 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   COWltKCTlCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  22,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reports 
of  present  postwar  conditions  in  the 
various  European  countries  given  to  the 
International  Labor  Conference  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  countries  themselves 
are  of  special  value  to  American  L?e  >la- 
tors  and  interested  citizens  in  disclosing 
the  tragic  problems  which  our  allies  and 
friends  must  solve  in  order  to  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  provide  employment  for  their 
populations. 

These  statements  by  the  Netherlands' 
workers'  delegate,  the  Belgian  Govern- 


ment delegate,  the  Polish  OoTemment 
delegate,  the  Greek  Government  dele- 
gate, and  a  stimmatlon  by  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  Conference  show  to  what 
an  yctent  the  loss  of  manpower  and  of 
tqnIiMBent  hlxulers  reconatrucuon  and 
how.  without  speedy  aid  from  leaa-dto> 
traaaed  arena,  this  situation  may  lead  to 
wldeapread  despair: 

Mr.  KtmcM  (workers'  delecste.  Nether- 
lands).  Before  dealing  with  the  Director's 
report,  I  should  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  *xpr**slnff  my  profotmd  graUtude  to  th* 
Allied  arml**  which  liberated  our  country 
and  our  people  from  tb*  yok*  of  the  Ocnnao 
oppr**K3r  und*r  which  thay  have  suffsMd 
for  flv*  long  years.  Th*  p«opU  ol  IlolUnd  sr* 
alK>  daaply  lnd*ht«d  to  all  tbcw*  countri«a— 
almost  too  numerotis  to  mention— whMk 
hav*  (km*  so  much  to  h*lp  to  all«vlat«  tb*ir 
matarlal  n**d*.  It  is  dus  to  this  b«lp  that 
thousands  ot  man,  women  and  chUdrsn  who 
w«r*  thr*at«n«d  with  daatb  from  atarvaUon 
and  privation  have  b*«n  iav*d. 

As  r*qu*ated  by  the  Acting  DU-ertor  in  th* 
plenaiy  sitting  oX  the  Co.iference  of  October 
22,  I  shall  try  to  give  a  siunmary  of  the  moat 
important  evenu  since  tb*  beginning  of  th* 
occupation  of  my  country. 

Of  the  2,000.000  dwellings  in  Holland,  about 
85,000  have  been  completely  destroyed,  more 
than  35,000  have  been  heavUy  damaged,  ^p<1 
273.000  have  suffered  minor  damage:  soms 
8.000  farms  have  been  raaed  to  the  groimd. 
Of  the  large  shipbuilding  yards  In  our  coun- 
try, only  a  single  one  has  remained  intact: 
all  the  others  have  been  either  destroyed  or 
very  considerably  damaged.  The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  port  Installations  In  Rotterdam 
and  Amsterdam.  In  hundreds  of  factories, 
plant  and  machinery  have  either  been  de- 
stroyed or  transported  to  Germany.  The 
livestock  of  our  country  has  decreased  by 
40  to  50  percent  and  the  stocks  of  poultry  by 
90  percent.  One  hundred  and  ninety-five 
thousand  hectares  of  the  most  fertile  soil 
have  been  inundated  by  the  Oermans,  a 
large  part  with  salt  water,  which  means 
that  it  will  take  many  years  belnre  this 
soil  can  again  yield  lU  normul  production. 
The  damage  done  to  our  railway  system  is 
no  great  that  it  puts  us  back  to  the  position 
we  were  in  75  years  ago.  The  potato  crop 
is  more  than  1.500,000  tons  smaller  than  be- 
fore the  war,  due  to  lack  of  fertilisers,  and 
the  wheat  crop  is  300.000  tons  less.  Further, 
some  millions  of  bicycles  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  radio  sets  have  been  confiscated 
by  the  German  oppreaeors. 

These  are  only  a  few  figures,  but  they  by 
no  means  give  a  complete  picture.  Far 
worse  has  been  the  fate  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  our  countrymen,  thoiisands  ol  whom 
have  suffered  in  the  prisons  and  concentra- 
tion camps,  or  have  been  shot.  More  than 
370.000  workers  were  deported  to  acrmany> 
and  forced  tc  work  fci-  the  enemy. 

Most  of  all  our  countrymen  of  Jewish 
origin  have  suffered,  and  out  ol  130,000  of 
these,  95,000  were  murdered  in  Germany  and 
In  Poland.  The  number  of  people  suffering 
from  hunger  oedema  in  Amsterdam  was.  at 
the  end  ol  May  of  this  year,  25.000  or  30,000. 
and  many  of  these  died. 

Holland  has  been  plimdered  and  looted, 
but  we  are  determined  to  rebuild  it.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  we  urgenUy  need  the 
assistance  o'  those  members  of  the  United 
Nations  which  are  in  a  position  to  help  us. 
Thanks  to  the  assistance  rendered  by  a  num- 
ber of  friendly  nations,  the  food  situation 
haa  somewhat  improved.  We  are.  however, 
still  suffering  from  an  appalling  lack  of  raw 
materials  stich  as  iron,  cotton,  wood — to 
mention  only  a  few — which  will  enable  us  to 
set  our  Industries  In  working  order  again 
and  to  combat  the  increa-^lng  unemployment. 
No  figures  as  regards  the  present  extent  of 
tmemployment   can    be   given,   because   the 
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t  ezcb&ngw   in 
destroyed    by    the 
Dutch  rwtatanco  movement,  and  because  a 


proportion  of  the  ■tafl  at  thcee  inatl- 
to  be  dlamtHed.  owing  to 
tlon   with   the  enemy      It  Is 
bowe>er.  to  say  that  there 
M   iMMt   haU   a    million    unemployed. 
the  clearing  up  >t  devaetatad  areas  and 
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ihe  ipenlng  up  ol  public  works  to  alleviate 
tills  p-eat  unemployment  Is  being  hampered 
eoount  of  the  lack  of  the  neceasary 
cueh  as  picks,  shovels,  wheelbarrows. 
.  etc  An  aUdlttonal  dtmculty  ts  the 
of  aufflcient  booMifc  la  tlioee  parts  of 
Bountry  -vhlch  have  been  the  hardest 
hit  t  y  the  war. 

Tte  statements  made  on  page  41   of  the 
DIreftor's   report   I   can    fully    substantiate, 
ployment  eonttnoes  to  be  a  primary 
obja^ve    of    the    peoples    of    the    United 
but  the  most  essential  thing  ts  that 
eottotrles  which  have  been  hardest  bit 
sboald  ototatn  the  neceasary  raw  materlala 
to  eqable  them  to  set  production  In  motion 
again.     Give  us  the  tools  and  we  will 
the  Job. 
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Tt  •  trade-union  movement  has  also  suf- 
fered severely  tinder  tba  Jmrrat  at  the  in- 
.  DOrlBf  the  first  months  after  the 
0(  Bolland  the  behavior  of  the 
Oerolana  was  fairly  correct,  but  this  attitude 
Chan  led  very  quickly  after  the  military  gov- 
It  was  replaced  by  a  dvll  government 
vn6^  the  leadership  of  the  Austrian  Setss- 
Inqu  irt.  ■eujf  effort  was  made  to  tmbtie 
the  pmefe  paople.  little  by  little  with  na- 
prlndples  In  July  1940  the 
•MoKlve  of  the  Dutdl  ^deration  of  Trade 
Uttlops  was  dlnmUMd  and  replaced  by  Dutch 
The  Roman  Catholic  trade-union 
movement  ai^d  the  Protestant  Federation 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  Oer- 
In  July  IMl  the  executive 
•■derations    decided    to   llqutdata 

Nl^  raoBtha  latar  practically  all  the  execu- 
memban  of  unions  aflUlatad  to  the 
Dutdh  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  resigned, 
beeapae  they  too  reftLwd  to  obey  the  Oer- 
,  and  hundreda  of  thousaada  of  mem- 
left  their  unions.  Tba  NattaBallst 
list  Labor  Front,  which 
ly  1  1943.  never  ventured  to 
tbershlp  figures.  (No  71  pp  n4.  1S8  ) 
TMcLiT  (Oovemment  delegate.  Bel- 
gtuni ) .  In  view  of  the  sufferings  of  the  oc- 
ouplfd  and  oppreseed  eountrlea.  the  Acting 
that  we  should  give  an 
It  off  tlM  attVBttaB  la 
tlMt  thmm 
thtj  vukj  aoBMMto  to  the  ezterml- 
or  any  idea  of  fmtlam  and  dictator- 
Ttw  facts  which  I  shall  give  are  far 
repreeentlBg  all  tha  damage  we  have 
•nffe^.  but  th«7  wrraapoad  to  what  can  be 
•Mtatated 

'Tl  e  real  asaets  destroyed  In  Belgium.  In 
beig  an  francs  of  1998.  are  as  follows:  Public 
■ervires,  l.bSa.OOO.OOO:  houses.  4«4.5a7  de- 
strojsd.  value  IS.ISO.000.000:  farms.  90100 
dMtioyed.  matarlui  Inee  4  5A1 .000.000;  Indus- 
trial  and  wowmarrial  buildings.  16.706  de- 
■tro;  ad.  valtw  n.ieo.eoO.00O:  ihips  aod  poru. 


000.000:  railway*  aad  MuMport,  ISJOt. 
000X90;  Ktada  (one-third  of  the  bridges  de< 
mo^).  1.10.000.000.     Tn  this  list  can  be 

MoTable  pn>perty    S. 874  000.000;    scl 
aatl^  property    014  000.000;   cultural   prop- 

10,no.000,000:  valuea  and  share*.  540.- 
OQB,dOO,    The  mcvabla  and  unmovabl*  prop< 

<tematad  come*.  tlHnfOr*.  to  a  total  off 
or  oboiil  IJmot.000  m  dol- 
km. 


alai.  the  damafa  nistalned  by  Bel- 
flttid  Is  nut  limited  to  that.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  BeUlan  workers  were 
depo  ted  to  Oermany  for  forced  labor:  18.000 
off  tt!|M*  died  art«r  being  deported.  In  addi- 
ware  deported  to  Prance, 


so  that  the  flgtire  of  dcportaaa  haa  rlaan  to 
aoo.OOO.  or  one-sUth  of  the  worklof  popula- 
tion. 

It  Is  to  the  honor  of  Belgium  that  the  num- 
ber off  poUtleal  prisoners  was  70.000.  tnciud- 
tng  MXMO  Jaw*,  or  1  la  190  off  the  total  popu- 
latlon.  1  la  lit  If  the  Jew*  are  not  lnciud<>d. 
Of  these.  OSiMO  will  never  come  back.  The 
number  of  military  victims  of  the  war  }m  9.000. 
During  the  first  year  of  occupauon  there  were 
300.000  Bel^an  prisoners  of  war.  and  65.000 
remained  prisoner*  for  the  raat  off  tbe  war 

Jh»  atat*  of  health  off  th*  BilglaD  people 
has  suffered  during  the  war.  aspaetally  from 
bad  feeding.  An  ir.qulry  mada  amocf  the 
working  classes  of  Brunels  by  the  ministry 
of  public  health  Indicates  that  one-fifth  only 
could  show  all  their  members  In  good  health. 
There  ts  no  relation  between  the  income  of 
famlllee  and  health.  About  a  third  have  had 
oi  e  or  more  of  their  members  affected  by 
tuberculosis.  Of  young  people  In  1941.  an 
inquiry  shows  that  33  percent  suffered  from 
underfeeding.  Rationing  allowed  only  1,100 
to  IJOO  calortea.  whereas  s  growing  child 
needed  1.800  to  3.000  In  1043.  of  about 
14.000  children  examined.  30  percent  were 
weakly;  8  3  percent  suffered  from  rlcketa. 
tuberculosis  snd  other  pulmonary  disease*. 
38   percent  from  other  lllneasaa. 

This  makes  a  percentage  of  weakly  and 
sick  of  33  percent.  Among  young  people  In 
employment,  nearly  90  percent  were  under 
weight.  In  1938  there  were  8.337  children 
under  14  suffering  from  tuberculosis  In 
1943  the  figure  had  almoet  trebled  This 
really  disastrous  situation  makee  us  anxious 
for  the  future,  for  theee  young  people  are 
now  between  30  and  33  years  of  age 

Tbe  spoliation  of  Belgium  by  an  insidious 
financial  policy  has  had  serious  effects  for. 
apart  from  dazoage.  destruction,  and  removal 
of  goods,  and  the  death  or  weakness  of  many 
paopl*.  there  has  been  a  complex  system  of 
■poltatlcn.  raatiltlng  tn  the  removal  of  Bel- 
gian property  and  causing  Inflation  of  cur- 
rency and  unbacked  credit  As  the  cost  of 
occupation,  the  Germans  levied  100.000.000 
franca  a  month  during  the  first  14  months. 
and  then  on*  and  a  half  million  francs. 
whereaa  the  larg«*t  aoau  estimated  by  ex- 
perts in  accordane*  with  the  law  of  the 
nations  would  have  been  60.000.000  francs 
a  month. 

Baatd**  thi*.  we  had  to  pay  six  and  one- 
quarter  aUIUona  la  vartooB  otlier  ways  The 
Oenaaaa  alao  daptttad  m  off  «ja  milliards 
in  the  form  of  German  currency  left  In  Bel- 
glum  at  tb*  tlBM  of  liberation  Then  the 
Oanaaaa  took  from  Belgium,  by  means  of  a 
(^aartat  ayatem.  for  which  we  paid.  63  668.- 
000.000  frane*  worth  of  services  and  property 
of  various  sorts.  It  la  calrulsted  that  the 
various  payments  required  by  the  occupy- 
ing authoritlea  amount  In  all  to  WIJBOO.IKO.- 
000  BelgUn  francs  at  1938  values,  or  83.374.- 
000.000.  Added  to  the  material  damage,  this 
repr**ent*  mora  tban  04  J80.000  000.  an  enor- 
mous figure  for  a  little  country.  This  doee 
not  Include  the  allowaacaa  which  w*  have 
thought  It  nsceesary  to  pay  to  th*  widows. 
the  orptoana.  aad  the  victims  of  all  soru. 
My  Dapartaaat  haa  over'  19.000  claims  of 
various  klnda.  moatly  for  occupational  aeci- 
denu  during  work  la  Oanaany. 

As  regArtia  ywatf  vorkora,  Balcium  was  In 
a  particularly  Mtovlf  ainntloii  whan  it  was 
HbaraUd.  Th*  ooaaiy  took  our  you&f  per- 
son* and  attamptad  to  fore*  tbam  into  th* 
/  service  of  ita  war  economy.  Th*  great  ma- 
jority off  ftiuac  BMa  aad  gMo  loMMd  to  obey 
tba  *may  <<cr—  nwiaOTlin  loread  Ubur. 
aad  Aid  to  Iho  woods  or  antarad  tb*  re- 
•latoaea  atofMBHit.  This  cauMd  a  worsening 
of  the  moral  and  health  situation  of  yoUng 
persons,  already  affected  by  underfeeding 
and  all  aoru  of  other  troubles.  Since 
liberation  we  have  been  trying  to  Incorpo- 
rate tbam  in  tba  coUectiva  effort  of  tb*  na- 
tion for  a  rapid  return  to  normal  Ufa. 


We  have  alao  attempted  to  protect  the 
health  of  young  workaa  waotm  adWantly.  and 
to  undertake  tb*  vnratkmal  iwtralnLog  off 
disabled  persoos.  The  Ministry  of  Lab(>r  has 
endeavored  to  secure  the  direct  participatUm 
off  yoonf  workers  in  Its  work  by  rfMUltlng. 
tbam  oo  tb*  maaaur**  to  be  taken.  An  ad- 
vlaory  coauoalttae  fur  young  persons  In  em- 
ployment  baa  baaa  aatabUabad.  including 
repreaantatlvaa  off  tba  toor  great  demccratic 
organizations  of  young  persons.  <No.  24 
pp    145.  146.1 

Mr.  Stamcztk  (Government  delegate.  Po- 
land). In  studying  the  Director's  repcrt  we 
confirm  ooo*  mor*  tb*  greatness  and  value 
of  th*  work  done  Jy  tbe  United  Nations 
members  of  the  Internattonal  Labor  Organi- 
sation In  order  to  secure  to  the  working  clas- 
ses of  the  world  better  conditions  of  life. 
In  thanking  tb*  Director  and  his  staff  for 
the  performance  of  this  responsible  work, 
most  of  which  has  been  carried  out  under 
wir  conditions  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  if  the  International  Labor  Organlsa- 
tlOB  baa  survived  the  war  tempest  without 
latcmipt!on.  it  has  been  due  to  the  vitality 
of  the  ideals  which  are  the  basis  of  lU  ex- 
istence and  of  our  common  aspirations,  and 
alao  bacause  off  the  efforts  made  by  tne  Di- 
rector snd  his  ct^llaborstors  connectc<l  with 
the  realization  of  the  tasks  of  our  Crganl- 
zatlon. 

Divided  by  violence  Into  three  parts  by 
the  reactionary  powers  of  Cbartst  Uusata. 
Prussis.  and  Austria,  and  after  100  y>>an  of 
servitude  and  exploitation,  the  Polish  Mr  tlon 
recovered  Its  Independence  after  Wor  d  War 
I.  Alas,  that  war.  conducted  on  PolUh  soil, 
ruined  our  country  economically  ard  im- 
poverished the  population  After  renaming 
it*  Independence,  tbe  Polish  Nation  began 
at  once  to  reestablish  Itself  Twenty  years 
only  pasaad  and  Poland  again  became  the 
battlefield  of  a  second  war.  mflnltely  more 
territ>le  in  Its  consequences  for  the  Polish 
people.  After  the  First  Orest  War  we  not 
only  bad  to  rebiiild  our  ruined  economic  life. 
to  make  productive  again  our  arable  soil  mad* 
barren  by  the  war.  to  reconstruct  our  burnt- 
down  towns  and  villagsa.  t>at  we  also  wished 
to  secure  for  our  working  messes  as  gnod  con- 
ditions of  existence  ss  were  possible  In  these 
unfavorable  circumstances.  Therefore  In  the 
first  years  of  our  independence  we  did  all 
that  we  could  to  guarantee  to  the  Polish 
working  people  social  legislation  which  could 
protect  them  from  exploitation  and  make 
tban  aafe 

la  theae  first  years  we  instituted  msximum 
working  hours  for  all  employed  In  Irdustry. 
trade,  and  transport  Under  the  law  work- 
ers and  employees  were  paid  overtime;  for 
the  first  3  bours  exceeding  8  hours  a  day. 
time  and  a  half,  and  for  any  further  over- 
time and  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
double  time  Legislation  was  passed  so  that 
workers  and  employes*  should  have  holidays 
with  pay;  8  days  after  1  year  of  emphy- 
ment  and  15  days  after  3  year*.  We  intro- 
duced the  law  concerning  tb*  protection  of 
children  and  youitg  (leople  and  of  atmien's 
work.  This  law  prohlbiu  the  employment  of 
women  and  young  people  In  work  i«pecially 
harmfXU  to  health,  in  night  work  and  In 
mine*.  Decrees  wire  issued  concerning  in- 
-dustrial  health  and  safety  industrial  1  ygtene. 
Inspection  of  labor,  labor  court*  of  Justice, 
employment  exchangee,  collective  agre.»menu, 
labor  disputes,  arbitration,  and  conrlllatlon 
on  tb*  protection  of  agricultural  worker*. 
horn*  workers,  bnus*k*ep*rs,  and  domeatic 
ssrvants 

All  these  decrees  created  a  chartar  of  .Ight* 
protecting  the  Polish  worker*  agalnit  arfol- 
trarlne**  and  exploitation  by  employers. 
And  the  laws  which  secured  to  all  person* 
gainfully  employed  free  medical  care,  cash 
allowances  In  case  of  disease  and  in  case  of 
continuous  Inability  to  work  due  to  old  age. 
Industrial  accident  or  Invalidity,  retirement 
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and  Invalid.- ty  pensions,  preserved  the 
workers  from  mlAery  during  times  of  unem- 
ployment or  during  inability  to  work.  (Mo. 
34.  pp    149.   150.1 

Mr.  AacraoroouM  (InterpretaUon)  (Oov- 
emment delegate.  Greece  |.  Figures  show 
that  the  three  occupations  which  Oreece  suf- 
fered— the  Italian,  the  German,  and  the  Bul- 
garian— have  created  enormous  havoc.  Here 
are  eome  figures.  Out  of  6.500  towns  and 
vUlavsa  In  Oreece.  1.S39  have  been  deatroyed: 
MO  off  tbeae  wholly  wiped  out.  aod  1  300.000 
people  are  homeless.  Prom  1941  to  1942  there 
w^pa  eeven  times  more  deaths  than  in  nor- 
mal times.  Among  7.500.000  inhabitants 
there  are  400.000  cases  of  tuberculosis,  and 
one-third  of  our  population  are  suffering 
from  malaria.  As  regards  transport,  we  have 
kvt  70  to  90  or  100  percent  of  our  railways. 
ahlpplng.  and  aircraft.  Our  power  stations 
hsve  been  destroyed  The  production  of 
the  only  two  producu  which  can  bring  us 
foreign  currency,  curranu  and  tobacco,  has 
been  reduced  by  60  to  85  percent.  (No.  36. 
p    180  ) 

Mr.  TQTH  (InterprvtaUonl  (Oovemment 
delegate.  Hungary) .  I  do  not  want  to  give  you 
an  unduly  highly  colored  picture  of  the  dis- 
astrous situation  of  my  country,  but  I  must 
give  you  a  few  details  to  indicate  tbe  extent 
of  our  economic  distress.  In  tbe  first  place, 
the  industry,  which  was  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  our  national  income,  has  lost  half 
of  its  producing  power.  A  large  number  of 
factorlea  were  eiliier  destroyed  or  bad  their 
equipment  earned  away  by  the  Germans. 
Some  40.000  tructs  loaded  with  machinery. 
Industrial  producu.  and  raw  materials  were 
taken  away  from  oui  country  and  are  now  in 
Germany.  Austria,  or  Czechoelovak'.a.  As  to 
our  means  of  transport,  we  have  left  only  10 
percent  of  the  locomotives  and  25  percent  of 
the  other  roiling  stock  which  we  bad  befora 
tbe  war 

In  Budapest  5.500  bounce  were  completely 
destro}-ed  and  over  30.000  were  seriously  dam- 
aged. In  agriculture  the  situation  is  even 
worse.  Tnis  year's  harvest  produced  only 
8.000.000  quintals  of  wheat,  whereas  the 
amount  necessary  for  us  is  20.000.COO  qultals. 
8rrenty-flvc  peroent  of  our  livestock  hhs  dls- 
•ppearao.  in  view  of  these  facu  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  country  is  suffering  from 
a  tremendotu  shortage  of  food  and  essential 
products.  This  has  caused  a  great  rise  In 
prires.  which  Is  likely  to  give  rise  to  social 
dlFturbanres. 

As  a  result  our  currency  la  losing  sil  its 
value  and  Its  purchasing  pownr  is  (ailing 
staadUy.  A  fortnight  ago  a  kilogram  of  fiour 
cost  J  .000  pengoes  and  a  box  of  matches  100. 
Before  the  war  the  American  dollar  was  worth 
5.25  pengoes.  The  official  rat*  of  exchange 
today  la  8X0  pengoes  to  the  dollar,  aad  on 
the  black  m.-u'ket  its  value  has  reached  a  fig- 
ure which  I  should  t>e  ashamed  to  admit. 
Thus  we  are  In  tbe  middle  of  a  period  of  in- 
flation Forty -two  tbouaand  million  pengoes 
in  the  form  of  notes  had  been  Issued  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  It  ts  said  that  a  fiu- 
thcr  mtlUar  Is  Issued  every  day. 

The  prospects  for  the  winter  are  gloomy, 
particularly  au  regards  heating  and  food. 
Our  •ronomic  recovery  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  assistance  from  abronfl  but  in  addition 
to  systematic  mrsaures  for  reconstruction  we 
need  em.Tgrnc.  asalstanee.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  should  Mire  to  appeal  to  the  reprssonu- 
y^  of  CNRRA  who  are  here  today,  to 
MMklsr  the  poealbility  of  some  Immediate 
•MOQ  to  reduoe  th*  sufTerii^g  of  a  large  eec- 
t»on  of  the  population  of  Hungary  (No.  U, 
pat*  183  1 

The  SacstTAtT-GsNtiAL.  I  should  like  to 
thank  all  those  spc^akera  from  European  coun- 
tries who  responded  to  my  Invitation  to  give 
ttie  Conterenco  au  arcouut  of  the  ccmdltton* 
In  tlietr  countries  and  the  problems  by  which 
they  arc  faced.    It  ic  of  liUerest  to  note  that 


while  they  were  speaking  here  a  debate  on  the 
same  subject  was  taking  place  in  the  Hoiae  of 
Commons  in  England,  and  the  eloqvtent 
speech  of  Mr  Ernest  Bevm.  the  Britii-h  Secre- 
tary of  Swte  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Uiat  occa- 
sion indicates  how  fully  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  alive  to  the  gravity  of  the  situaUon. 

I  beUeve  the  speeches  delivered  here  will 
help  to  bring  the  problem  into  a  stUl  sharper 
focus.  Seen  ss  it  has  been  put  before  us, 
country  by  country,  rather  than  m  s  series  of 
generalizations,  it  makes  an  infinitely  deeper 
human  appeal  to  which  1  am  sure  the  general 
conscience  of  the  world  wlU  respond.  It  is  my 
IntenUon  to  bring  together  these  speeches  in 
some  suitable  way  so  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  detailed  study  CerUlnly.  the  pic- 
ture they  reveal  Is  somber  But  hard  though 
It  may  be  nowhere  do  we  find  It  tinged  with 
the  blackness  of  despair. 

As  Mr  Godart  so  movingly  said.  "The  spirit 
of  resistance  against  oppression  hat  kept  Its 
full  ardor  and  its  readiness  to  accept  all  nec- 
essary sacrifices,  aiid  o  Kgalnst  the  bard  pic- 
ture I  have  painted  must  be  set  our  energetic 
confidence  In  our  deftlny.  our  will  to  reccv- 
ery,  our  faith  In  International  cooiieratlon." 

It  goes  without  saying  that  In  concentrat- 
ing attention  on  Europe"?  problems,  the  prob- 
lems cf  other  regions  In  the  world  must  not 
be  forgotten.  They.  toe.  call  for  understand- 
ing and  action.  There  can  also  be  no  ques- 
tion of  priority,  of  leaving  them  anlde  until 
Europe's  problems  have  been  solvi?d.  In  a 
world  which  Is  one.  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  one  region  Is  dependent  on  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  In  the  others. 

The  onene«  of  the  world  makes  all  of  equal 
Importance  and  urgency. 


Good  Advice  From  Jim  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TOKX 
IN  THR  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8KNTATIVE8 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 
oao.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Watertown  iN.  Y.) 
Times  of  December  13.  1946: 

OOOD  ADVICC  nOM  JIM  rasuT. 

Just  before  leaving  New  York  City 'tor  an 
up-State  tour,  James  A.  Farley  gave  some  good 
advice  to  Tammany  Hall.  He  said  that  the 
Demc  cratlc  city  ticket  had  been  ele:ted  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  but  that  It  would  be 
turned  over  4  years  hence  by  Just  as  over- 
whelming a  voU  If  it  failed  in  Ha  duty  to 
provide  good,  etSclent,  and  honett  govern- 
ment. 

In  .other  words,  Mr.  Farley  said,  "It  Is 
up  to  Tammany  HaU.'*  Tbe  people  bav* 
given  It  the^responslbllity  and  on  tbe  man- 
ner in  which  It  carrta*  out  this  re«j>onsibUlty 
will  depend  Its  cbancas  In  ths  nest  election. 
If  It  falls,  Farley  said.  "It  will  bo  cost  out 
into  exterior  darktxau,  na  It  has  bteu  in  ths 
past,  and  flttingly  so." 

No  one  can  say  that  Jim  Farle;^  Is  not  a 
practical  poUUclati  but  becauaa  be  Is  prac- 
tical b*  knows  what  oUiers  less  skilled  in 
the  art  of  politics  do  not  know  Tiat  is  that 
good  government  U  tb*  best  pcUUcs,  La- 
Guardla  waa  elected  three  tlmas  as  mayor 
of  New  York  over  Tammany  opptaltlon  be- 
cause he  gave  the  people  good  gtvernment. 
He  proved  that  the  Tammany  majcrity  is  not 
a  firm  one.    After  12  years,  the  iOemocrats 


return   to  control   the  city  hall.     As   Parley 
expresses  it.  they  are  on  trial. 

rot  one  crwlited  which  s*eking  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  govarncn:  next  year.  Mr. 
Farley's  speech  was  a  courageous  one  and  yet 
it  Is  entirely  In  keeping  with  his  character. 
Tammany  will  do  well  to  heed  the  advtce  of 
one  who  speaks  from  the  experience  of  year* 
in  national.  State,  and  municipal  politics. 


Amendment  of  Labor  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OP  nOVTR   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  constantly  coming 
to  my  office  resolutions  and  expressions 
of  the  people  of  my  State,  urging  that 
some  action  be  taken  by  this  Congress 
to  level  otr  the  difficulties  that  prevail  In 
the  country  between  those  who  employ 
and  those  who  work. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  ^hlch 
came  to  me  from  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Devils  Lake.  N.  Dak. : 

Whereas  after  4  years  of  the  most  horrible 
conflict  In  history  we  have  emerged  victorious 
only  to  be  threatened  by  the  paralysis  of 
business  and  Industry  thioughout  the  Na- 
tion, caused  by  the  uncontrolled  ambitions 
and  demands  of  certain  unions;  and 

Whereas  almost  from  Its  Inception  busi- 
ness has  been  subject  to  Government  regu- 
lation and  held  accountable  fcr  Its  acts  on 
every  score;  and 

Whereas  unless  Congress  places  appro- 
priate controls  on  unions,  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  structure  of  American  busineas 
will  be  destroyed  by  the  prcpuaal  of  tha 
unions  to  selae  the  books  of  busin«as  through 
the  innocent-sounding  Govsnunciit  fact- 
finding panels,  virtually  permltung  them  to 
dictate  the  specifications  fur  prt^duction. 
sale*,  aod  administration  of  busin***,  and 
thus  ruptuj-e  the  American  pattern  of  free 
enterprise  that  has  developed  the  highest 
standard  of  living  and  wages  oo  earth  today: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Devils  Lake  Chamber  of  Commcro*  in 
uoMting  on  January  16.  1M6.  doea  urgently 
reoomntend  to  the  dele'^.^iton  from  North 
Dakota  in  the  Congre**  of  tbe  United  SUt«8 
that  the  members  of  suob  dalsgatkm  cx«t 
ail  possible  effort  to  the  tmartmant  of  U«la- 
latlon  to: 

1.  Adjust  basic  labor  laws  to  ■— "ffi  la. 
dustry  as  well  as  labor. 

a.  Prohibit  union  coiitracts  in  nstramt  d 
trad* 

8.  Bstabllah  sffsetlva  psaami  and  pr«« 
ventlvs  nesmirss  to  av«M  brsakli^  of  con- 
tiHCts  by  labor 

«.  Itcqulr*  tb*  ssme  degr**  of  legal  r»- 
spoBBlblllty  of  labor  unions  as  from  Industry. 

6.  Make  dosed -shop  contracts  illegal. 

6  Make  Irgtalattve  corrections  of  Suprema 
Court  ruling  permitting  interference  with 
traHe  on  higbwsys. 

7.  Prohibit  union  contributions  to  politi- 
cal campaigns  on  th*  same  basis  as 
corporations 

Dwvas  Lars  Ciumsbi  or  CnmuaafX, 
Ltlk  Hakkiikiton.  Pre»id*nt, 
DOKALB  J.  Dojf AHVB,  Secrcfrp. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  UAssACHtrsrm 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRISiiNTA'nVlB 

Tuexday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ricord.  I 
sh  to  include  herein  an  addre.-^s  which 
deiivered  over  radio  station  WLAW. 
wrence.  Mass..  recently,  on  the  vic- 
clothing  collection  for  overseas 
lef: 
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by  Hon.  Uranut  J.  L*n«,  of 
Massachusetts,  Concemiog  Victory 
Cothinf  Collection 


la  a  white  Christmas  and  a  peaceful 

las.    the   first   one    we    have   enjoyed 

ail  ce  IMO.     The  scourge  of  war  la  over  and 

heavy   burden    has  been   lifted   from   our 

nrta.     The  night  at  wintry  black-out  are 

*.  ana  the  windows  of  stores  and  homes 

filled  -vlth  friendly  light  and  not  with 

darkness  of   fear      For  tens  of  millions 

our  people,  the  waiting  and  the  dreading 

?one  and  now  we  look  forward  with  hope 

confidence  to  hrltg      Half  of  our  boys  m 

seifvlce  are  back  In  rt-lllan  life  to  enjoy  the 

Tuletlde  at  home  In  several  years.     The 

I  of  Boston.   New   Tort.   San   Francisco, 

Los  Angeles  are  fllle<*   -Tith  transports, 

bringing  back  thousands  of  our  gallant 

and  women  fron    the  far  comers  of  the 

The  railroads  are  taxed  to  capacity 

more,  shuttling  back  and  forth  all  over 

country,   bringing  our   loved  ones   from 

ports  of  disembarkation  to  the  warmth 

affection    and    magic    of    home.     This 

tmas.  peace  is  more  than  a  word.    It  Is 

Jojfjus  relief,  welling  up  from  the  hearu  of 
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e  people,  freed  irom  anxiety  and  sacrl- 
have  gone  out  on  a  ahopplng  spree  that 
broken  all  records.  It  is  because  we 
t  to  share  thU  Christmas  in  happiness, 
-ring  that  otir  men  have  left  the  fighting 
the  dying  behind  them      We  celebrate 

-crowning  victory 
are  thankful  for  these  blessings  which 
ours,     t^e  should  oe  doubly  thankful  for 
wblefa  we  have  been  spared.     The  war 
not  ravage  our  women  and  our  children. 
*  not  lay  waste  our  homes  and  our  fac- 
«•.     The    war    did    not    touch    us    with 
disease,      and     exposure     to     the 


peace 
vre 


(Id 
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ua   remember   that    It   has   left   this 
upon  hundreds  of  millions  of  our  fel- 
human  beings.     The  war  is  over,  but  for 
y  of  them,  the  humble  people  all  over 
earth,    the    suffering    has    Just    begun. 
■  winter  has  come  to  them  through  the 
a    windows   and   shell -torn    walls    and 
bon^b-gutted  roofs  of  places  they  once  call«d 
There  is  not  enough  fuel,  not  enough 
r.  not  enough  food  for  them  to  sur- 
Sick.  starving,  shivering  people  can- 
work,  they  cannot  start  the  long  road 
to  reconstruction.     Without  help,  they 
only  suffer  and  die. 

to  the  Christmas  facing  moat  of  Bu- 

and  Asia,     it  is  not  a  pretty  picture 

It   must    be   faced.     The   tragic    misery 

we  can   understand   only   in   a   small 

re  because  we  ara  not  in  that  sltua- 

Tet.    we    must    try    to   understand    It 

do  something   about   It.   for   it    to   our 

ipiosibUlty.     In  this  ona  world,  these  are 

'    }rothers.     They  were  our  allies.  Prance 

Italy.  Greece.  China  and  the  PhUio- 

thaae  wUl  suffer  most. 

lie  we  in  America  are  happy  and  proa- 

-  in  the  peace  so  recently  won.  let  us 
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never  forget  that  thto  peace  to  uncertain 
while  hundrada  of  millions  of  others  stiffer. 
To  Insure  the  peace,  we've  got  to  help  them. 
There  to  no  other  way. 

Six  years  and  more  of  war — China  bad  been 
fighting  the  Invader  since  1931— have  left  a 
terrible  toll.  What  was  built  up  through 
generations  of  labor,  has  been  destroyed  and 
the  people  have  been  reduced  to  a  primitive 
level  of  existence.  Last  week.  In  the  city  of 
Shanghai.  70  bodies  were  picked  up  from  the 
streets,  victims  of  hunger  and  exposure. 

In  Europe,  which  felt  the  full  fury  of  war. 
the  destruction  has  been  appalling.  The 
people  beg  for  food  and  clothes.  Tens  of 
thoujands  of  babies  will  certainly  d'e  this 
winter  when  they  might  have— when  they 
could  be  saved. 

Take  Normandy,  which  Is  a  focd-pro- 
duclng  area.  Ther.?  r-e  no  pots  or  stoves. 
Trucks  and  can  hav»  m  fuel  or  tires  There 
are  no  shoes  or  bankets  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  have  no  change  of  uncer- 
ciothlng.  In  one  city  cut  of  18.000  houses. 
11.000  by  actual  count,  h  .ve  been  destroyed 
In  the  Calvados  Department,  corresponding 
to  one  of  our  State*.  450  out  of  7M  villages 
were  ruined.  In  one  vUlage  there  to  not  a 
single  house  left  Parto  to  hungrier  than  at 
any  time  since  the  .ie^e  of  1870.  France 
may  soon  have  nearly  half  of  her  Industrial 
labor  force  on  the  dole  Shipping  space  to 
not  available  to  bring  In  the  raw  materlato 
without  which  men  cannot  work  to  manu- 
facture the  garments  they  urgenUy  need. 

Yet  France  to  faring  better  than  Belgium 
The  great  textile  factories  of  this  country 
are  locked  up.  They  can:t  produce  without 
cotton  and  wool  They  have  no  money  to 
buy  from  us  And  Europe  needs  clothing 
even  more  than  she  needs  food. 

In   Polanu     the    Nazis   methodically   stole 
everything,    determined    to    wipe    out    Uie 
people    through    hunger    and    exposure.     In 
Yugoslavia,     there    are     no    matches,     salt 
needles,  or  leather      Five  hundred  thousand 
destitute  children   who  have  survived   their 
parenu.  are  roaming  the  country  half  naked 
The    clothing    of    ihe    whole    population    is 
hardly  better;  It  has  been  estimated  that  80 
p  -cent    of    all    Yugoslavs    are    In    rags      In 
Greece  the  economic  breakdown  became  so 
final  that  the  whole  naUon   had  to  be  put 
or.  relief.    Only  yesterday.  It  was  announced 
from  Washington  that  the  demands  for  aid 
from   the  stricken   millions   of   Europe   and 
Asia,  to  far  beyond  the  resources  of  UNRRA. 
Two  mllllorv  tons  of  civilian  supplies  have 
baen  pumped  Into  Italy.     The  country   how- 
STer,  was  so  ravaged  by  bitter  fighUng.  that 
thto  reMef  to  merely  a  drop  in   the  bucket 
Many  an  Italian  lives  on  what  the  United 
States  soldiers  leave  on  their  plates.     Much 
of  Italy  to  mountainous,  which  mesns  cold 
at  thto  time  of  the  year,   yet  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  people  have  no  shoes      In 
the  great  city  of  Rome,  before  the  splendid 
monuments,  you  wUl  find  women  and  chil- 
dren begging  for  food  and  clothing.     Tuber- 
culoeto  to  mounUng  rapidly  m  that  unfortu- 
nate country. 

A  short  time  ago.  I  was  approached  by  the 
representatives   of   a   local    Italian -American 
Society.    Stirred  by  the  tales  of  stifferlng  that 
came  to  them  in  letters  from  the  old  country 
these  men  resolved  to  do  something  sbout  it 
They    conducted    a    campaign    among    their 
members   to   raise   a   relief   fund,   and    they 
collected  a  sizeable  sum.    How  to  employ  the 
money  was  now  the  queetlon.     It  would  be 
rooush  to  send  the  money  for  it  would   be 
swallowed  up  in  the  black  market  overseas 
where  the  few  shoes  bring  MO  and  more  a 
pair.     The  only  solution  was  to  send  goods 
direct  for  the  relief  of  the  town  in  luiy  where 
many  of  these  men  were  born.    What  goodsf 
Any  kind  of  goods  which  the  peoDle  could 
itoe  to  make  clothing  for  thmJiSS,     S 
the  goods-the  luilsns  will  do  the  rest.    But 
It  to  not  so  easy  to  buy  a  Urge  quantity  of 


goods,  even  in  America.  Knowing  thto.  the 
members  of  the  committee  told  me  that  they 
would  be  grateful  If  they  could  find  a  way 
to  buy  the  linings  of  surplus  United  States 
Army  overcoats,  the  linings  which  the  poor 
people  In  the  old  country  could  make  up 
into  suits  and  dreases.  Think  of  la.  Grate- 
ful for  the  linings  of  overcoats.  I  f|uote  this 
to  bring  home  to  you  the  desperati-  predica- 
ment of  Europe  and  what  wme  of  oi  r  citizens 
are  trying  to  do  In  order  to  relieve  thto  suffer- 
ing. It  is  a  responsibility  which  all  of  us  must 
share. 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and  RThablllta- 
tion  Administration,  to  which  ail  the  United 
Nations  contribute,  is  working  harcJ  to  cope 
with  this  grim  and  staggering  probl«?m.  But 
it  cannot  do  the  Job  alone. 

Accordingly.  In  April  of  this  year,  a  cloth- 
ing collection  drive  for  overseas  relief,  dupli- 
cated in  other  United  Natlor*.  was  held  In 
our  country.  To  thto  you  responded  gener- 
ously Twenty-five  million  children  men  and 
women,  in  the  war-torn  countries  vMll  have 
received  rlothlng  donated  bv  you.  bat  many 
times  25  million  are  still  destitute,  find  win- 
ter is  upon  them. 

Another  de«!per8te  call  for  help  •.«  going 
out  to  you  In  a  letter  written  to  ihe  Hen 
Henry  J.  Kaiser,  who  is  national  clialrman 
for  the  forthcoming  drive,  President  Harry  8 
Trximan  wrote  "Without  adequate  clothing 
and  other  necessities  of  life  to  sust  iln  vic- 
tims of  war  on  the  long  road  to  rehabilita- 
tion there  can  be  no  peace  I  therefore,  ask 
you  and  the  more  than  7  000  local  chairman 
of  the  United  National  Clothing  Collection 
to  lead  the  Nation  In  another  cloth  ng  col- 
lection drive  for  the  relief  of  Tlctlms  of 
war." 

Get  ready  now  When  will  thto  clothing 
be  collected?  Prom  January  7  to  January 
31,  1940  This  time,  the  Nation-wide  goal 
has  been  raised  to  100  000.000  garments  for 
InfanU.  children,  men.  and  women  to  be 
distributed  free  and  without  discrimination 
of  any  kind  In  every  war-swept  country 

What  type  of  garments  wUl  be  collected? 
Coats,  suits,  trousers,  skirts,  dresses  shirts 
sweaters,  underwear,  shoes,  overshoes  rub- 
bers, knitwear,  pajamas,  night  gowns,  blan- 
kets, bedding,  piece  goods,  remnant*,  and 
draperies  The  following  Items  are  not  de- 
sired: Straw  hats,  toys,  feather  beds,  pillows 
mattresses,  novelties,  and  household  furnish- 
ings What  to  needed  most  to  used  clc  thing 
for  both  winter  and  summer  wear  Although 
clothing  need  not  be  In  perfect  repair.  It  must 
be  useful  to  the  people  who  will  receive  It 
All  types  of  washable  garmenu  should  be 
washed  before  they  are  given  to  the  collec- 
tton.  but  need  not  be  ironed  Other  gannenU 
should  be  clean  and  sanitary,  but  need  not 
be  drycleaned  before  being  contributed 

John  J.  Kane  of  80  Lynn  Street.  Lawr-nce 
Is  chairman  of  the  local  committee  He  la 
being  assisted  by  a  large  and  hard -work  lug 
committee  which  has  the  active  supp)rt  of 
our  churches,  our  schooto.  our  theater.!  our 
local  government  and  all  of  our  social,  fra- 
ternal, and  charitable  organizations 

But  let  all  of  us  start  today  Look  to  your 
closets,  look  In  the  attic,  for  the  clothing 
and  the  shoes  you  put  away  but  whlcli  you 
know  you  will  never  wear  again.  Dor  t  let 
thto  clutter  go  to  waste.  To  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  homeless  people  in  Europe  and  Aala 
the  old  clothes  we  keep  to  feed  the  raotha 
will  spell  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  So  let  us  put  these  dl-scarded  clothea 
to  work  for  suffering  humanity. 

Thto  to  our  chance  to  contribute  t«  the 
making  of  the  peace.  In  which  all  of  us  have 
a  stake.  Thto  peace  will  not  happen;  It 
muet  be  earned  by  understanding  and  mutual 
helpfulness  We  are  not  being  aaked  to  give 
money,  but  only  the  outmoded  clothes  which 
we  wouldn't  care  to  put  on  They  are  of  no 
use  to  us,  but  they  can  and  will  protect  the 
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tragic  victims  of  war  who  have  been  stripped 
of  all  they  poaseaa. 

Peace  on  earth,  good  wUl  toward  men.  In 
2  days  we  honor  the  birth  of  Him  who  came 
to  save  mankind.  In  the  spirit  and  the 
practice  of  His  teaching,  let  us  do  our  part 
to  help  those  less  fortunate  than  oxirselves. 
For  He  came  to  show  the  way.  Vflth  tlie 
grace  of  Chrtotlsn  love.  He  went  forth  to 
heal  the  sick,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to 
clothe  the  naked. 

On  Chnstmai.  Day  we  are  happy.  We  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  our  Savior  and  our  hearts 
go  out  In  Christian  fellowship  to  all.  And 
as  we  move  on  to  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  and  a  new  way  of  life,  let  all  of  us  make 
this  resolution:  "That  we  shall  be  ready  to 
give,  as  generously  as  we  can,  to  the  victory 
clothing  collection  for  overseas  relief." 

In  the  name  of  the  child  Jesus,  let  us  help 
the  children  of  men  In  all  ravaged  lands,  who 
will  freeze  if  we  deny  them. 
.    For  there,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  we. 
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Is  Uncle  Sam  Becoming  Sappy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missotnti 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  accord- 
ance with  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, which  wa.<:  granted.  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Congressional  Record  a  state- 
ment on  the  proposed  British  loan,  by 
our  former  colleague,  the  able  and  fear- 
le.ss  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  who  .served  with 
high  honor  and  great  distinction  in  the 
House  of  Representati-  ^s  for  many  rears. 

The  statement  is  concise,  and  doe<^  not 
mince  words,  and  in  my  opinion  reflects 
the  overwhelming  patriotic  sentiment  of 
the  American  people: 

IS    UNCl-K    SAM    BSCOMIIfC    8APPT? 

(By   Hamilton   Ftoh.   Member   of    Congress. 
1020-44) 

When  will  the  American  people  wake  up 
and  put  a  anuffer  on  the  admintotratlon 
spenders  who  are  trying  to  give  away  our 
money  to  every  foreign  power  that  comes 
begging  and  pleadlug  poverty?  If  we  open 
up  our  Treasury  doors  to  the  Brlttoh.  we  will 
have  set  the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  the  Euro- 
pean natioiis  to  come  to  Waahlngton.  hat  in 
hand,  and  request  additional  bUUons  of 
American  doliars.  Applications  for  foreign 
loans,  oncm  the  precedent  to  established,  may 
total  •26.000.000.000. 

We  spent  three  hundred  billions  to  win  the 
war — naore  than  the  combmed  expenditures 
of  all  our  allies.  We  bave  canceled  moat  of 
the  leDd-laaae  aid  and  aaked  for  ik)  thing  In 
return,  which  to  exactly  what  we  got — noth- 
ing at  all. 

It  to  now  proposed  by  the  administration 
to  lend  Britain  a3.750.000MX>  with  no  Interest 
payment  for  3  years.  The  proposal,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  height  of  deception  and  to 
vU-tually   a   fraud   on   the   American   people. 

It  to  quit*  obvious,  under  such  a  provi- 
aion.  that  tb«  loan  will  not  be  repaid.  The 
British  Laboi  Party  now  in  power  obtains  the 
use  of  billions  of  dollars  to  socialize  private 
industries  in  England  and  the  Conservative 
Party  refuses  to  vote  approval  of  the  loan  ao 
that  If  It  returns  to  power  in  5  years  it  can 
easily  repudiate  the  entire  loan. 

Ifbet  ecouum.sts  anticipate  a  world-wide 
financial  panic  In  5  years  after  production 
has  caught  up  and  surpassed  the  buying  de- 


mands. In  that  case  the  propped  Brlttoh 
loan  wUl  be  worthless  and  w«  wUl  again 
become  Uncle  Sap  holding  the  money  l>ag. 
both  In  peace  and  In  war.  If.  of  course,  we 
should  suggest  even  payment  of  the  Interest 
at  a  later  date,  we  would  again  b<K»me  Uncle 
Shylock  The  British  Government  offered  a 
loan  of  •40.000.000  to  Greece  a  f«w  days  ago. 
What  kind  of  a  merry-go-round  is  this? 
Wliy  must  we  always  pay  for  European  wars 
w<e  did  not  start,  and  continue  to  be  the 
international  Sanu  Claus? 

The  only  way  to  end  thto  duplicity  and  giv- 
ing away  of  our  taxpayers  money  to  for  the 
American  people,  regardless  of  party,  to  write 
or  wire  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
■rote  against  any  loans  or  gifts  to  any  foreign 
nations. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to  put  our 
own  financial  house  In  order,  .stop  deficit 
spending,  balance  the  Budget,  and  provide 
Jobs  and  loans  for  our  returning  veterans. 
Why  should  Congress  approve  a  lean  to  Brit- 
ain to  help  socialize  England  without  in- 
terest for  5  years  and  make  our  own  World 
War  veterans  pay  4  percent  on  governmental 
loans?    It  does  not  make  sense. 

A  few  selfish  business  interestK  who  may 
profit  temporarily  by  loans  to  Great  Britain 
are  spreading  propagRnda  for  the  proposal. 
What  about  free  American  wage  earners 
whose  Jobs  and  wage  trade  will  be  lowered  to 
meet  the  competlUou  trora  British  and  other 
foreign  nations  subsidised  by  our  money? 

I  am  bitterly  and  unreservedly  opposed  to 
loans  to  aoclaliae  Britain  or  to  SoMet  Russia 
to  communlBe  Europe.  Let  us  giv^  a  billion 
dollars  or  more  to  feed  and  clothe  the  sUrv- 
ii^.g  and  destitute  war-stricken  people  of 
Europe,  but  not  one  dollar  to  sociali»  or 
communize  Europe. 

The  vote  in  the  Congress  will  be  close.  The 
American  people  must  snap  out  of  their 
apathy  before  it  is  too  late  and  serve  notice 
on  their  Members  of  Congress  that  they  were 
seat  to  Wnshington  to  safeguard  t.ne  United 
States  Treasury  end  not  to  Join  in  raids  on  It 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British,  Russians,  or 
any  other  foreign  nation.  If  Oongr«>8s  Insists 
on  spending  money  which  we  will  have  to 
collect  from  the  American  people,  ai;  It  is  not 
In  the  Treasury,  why  not  give  preference  to 
our  old  folks  and  aged  who  helped  to  build  up 
America  and  will  spend  It  In  this  country  and 
not  throw  it  away  all  over  the  world.  If  we 
loan  billions  to  foreign  nations  we  will  have 
no  funds  to  extend  social  security  cr  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  our  own  people.  Cer- 
tainly Stalin  would  Uke  •6.000.000.000  with- 
out a  thought  of  paying  It  back.  Why  not? 
It  wovJd  be  In  strange  accord  with  the  dia- 
bolical advice  of  both  Lenin  and  Stalin  to 
cause  practical  bankruptcy  to  make  would-be 
victim  nations  fully  ripe  for  Coramuntot  »el- 
Eure.  Lei  us  stop  our  steady  move  to  national 
bankruptcy. 

If  Congress  Instots  on  mailing  the  Btitiah 
loan  under  the  whip  and  spur  of  ttuj  admin- 
totratlon spenders,  then  a  provision  should 
be  included  giving  us  permanent  possession 
of  all  the  British  islands  off  our  eastern 
roast  which  are  of  no  economic  or  financial 
use  to  her.  but  are  necessary  for  our  own 
future  security.  There  should  also  be  a  pro- 
viao  that  not  one  dollar  will  be  paid  until 
all  British  and  Indian  troops  are  withdrawn 
from  the  aggressive  and  Imperialtotic  war  in 
Java. 

In  all  fairness,  the  Congress.  If  It  decides  to 
approve  the  loan,  should  authortie  a  special 
bond  issue  payable  solelv  out  of  interest  and 
capital  payments  by  the  British.  This  would 
enable  the  extreme  pro-British  and  adher- 
ents of  the  loan  to  buy  to  their  hearts'  con- 
tent subject  to  the  risk.  The  same  type  of 
bond  ifisue  should  be  authorised  for  Russia 
and  other  foreign  nations. 

There  will  always  be  an  America,  if  our 
own  international  spenders  do  not  give  it 
away. 


Por  whom  were  our  war  veterans  flfrhtlnr—  ' 
America  or  Great  Britain  and  Soviet  R\ssla? 
Tlie  Americmn  people  must  decloe  without 
reservations  whether  they  intend  to  put  the 
Interesto  of  America  first  or  that  of  forelm 
nations.  •^ 

The  time  has  come  to  try  to  save  America 
and  our  own  free  InstUutloos  and  stop  sub- 
sidizing socialism,  oonunonlsm,  and  total!- 
tarianism  abi^iad  by  siphoning  our  wf^ith 
into  BrltaUi.  Russia,  and  other  foreign  na- 
tions  knowing  full  well  that  It  will  n<it  be 
repaid.  We  were  not  repaid  for  loans  made 
after  the  last  war  except  from  Finland,  and 
there  to  leas  chance  of  getting  anvthlng  back 
this  time  but  ill  will  and  ingratitude  from 
the  proposed  loans. 


Gl  Protests 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  UASSACHITSnTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \BS 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remartc^  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  fi-om 
the  Clinton  (Mass.>  Daily  Item: 
Whos  Runmin«  th£  Couimr?  Assa 
Gkiffzn  Who  Sats  OI's  Paorssrs  Aax 
AiMSD  AT  Poi-mcAL  RusE  TO  ExroacE  PSJICX 

DaAFT 

John  Griffin,  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Bureau  of  the  Boston  Post,  said,  in  Sundays 
edition: 

One  of  the  causes  of  unrest  amotig  soldiers 
who  are  at  present  In  foreign  lands  to  the 
belief  that  the  Army  to  trelng  them  in  Its 
cajnpalgn  to  put  over  peacetime  compulsory 
military  training.  All  ohservere  In  the  areas 
where  the  unrest  has  been  marked,  are  agreed 
on  that. 

There  are  other  reasons,  of  course.  One 
is  that  under  the  system  adopted,  favored 
soldiers  ran  be  sent  home,  jtist  as  was  the 
son  of  a  Mineral  brotight  home  rrom  the 
Pacific  for  discharge  m  order  to  resume  hto 
studies  at  medical  school. 

Another  to  the  antics  of  officers  who  have 
no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their  men  and 
the  wide  gap  between  the  way  enltoted  men 
live  and  the  way  officers  get  along. 

ONE  BIO  aSASON 

But  the  most  compelling  reason  for  the 
miisslng  of  men  in  protest  to  the  feeling 
that  they  are  being  used,  that  the  Army 
leaders  are  using  them  to  put  over  the  peace- 
time training  system  and  that  the  State  De- 
partment is  using  them  as  a  political  weapon. 

Eventually  there  will  have  to  be  a  show- 
down, and  It  could  be  that  the  uprising 
protest  In  the  Philippines  and  other  arees 
will  force  It  soon.  It  could  be  that  the 
average  GI  and  the  average  man  at  home 
is  beginnmg  to  see  through  the  whole  Army 
scheme  to  put  over  compulsory  training  In 
peacetime,  and  further,  is  beginning  to 
realize  what  it  would  be  like  under  that 
system. 

These  protests  are  not  something  that  can 
readily  be  dismissed  as  unimportant.  Their 
importance  can  hardly  be  estimated,  for 
they  reflect  a  stat^  of  mind  which  thus  far 
In  our  national  existence  has  been  markedly 
American.  That  to,  the  reluctance  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  foreign  countries  be- 
yond what  to  necessary  In  the  ordinary  life 
of  nations. 

In    other    words,    Americans    never    have 
wanted  to   be  monkeying  around  in   other 
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c  nintrlM  under  control  cf  military  men.  and 
t  ley  dont  want  to  now.  They  will  do  what 
t  ley  feel  ta  ncceeeary  to  win  a  war  and  to 
1:  old  up  our  end.  but  they  won*t  allow  tbem- 
■plTce  to  be  uxed  m  dlplcoMtic  weapons  or 
kpona. 

Whether  you  like  It  or  not.  they  are  not 
IllternatlonalisU.     They    think    the    United 

itea  la  a  pretty  aweet  country,  and  they 
;t  want  any  part  of  other  lands.     When 
their  work  Is  done  In  winning  a  war.  they 
4*at  to  get  home. 

i  MHMllktaif  to  them,  and  all 
tikt  pMrtoBBM  uttmrmoem  itf  thoae  wbo  would 
f  ut  oTer  the  one  world  Idea  won't  eonvtnoe 
t  tem  that  home  Is  all  countries  or  any 
cpuntry. 

KNOW  THS  SOOKX 

They  know  the  score  pretty  well.  too. 
Ifrhen  they  are  told,  as  they  and  other  Anier- 
li  ana  were  last  week,  that  although  enttst- 
r  lenta  are  breaking  all  rccorda  the  numbers 
9  til  fell  far  short  of  meeting  Army  requlre- 
D^ents.  they  undoubtedly  check  the  figures 

itn»t  earner  statistics  and  statements. 

When  Army  leaders  first  went  before  con- 
imuteee  to  sell  them  the  need 
ttg  peaeettme  compulsory  military  service, 
e  ane  of  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress  sufn^ested 
t|tat  inducements  be  made  for  enlistments. 

The  Army  leaders  agreed  that  they  would 
t|7  out  a  plan.  alUkoagb  they  were  not  keen 
tpt  It.  But  paMlc-  p>s— ure  prevented  them 
putting  over  the  compulsory  system, 
they  undertook  the  enlistment  project. 

So.  rifht  after  VJ-day.  President  Truman 
ainotBiced.  In  urging  continuation  of  the 
draft,  that  50.000  men  a  month  were  needed 
t<  t  cover  the  needs  of  repino—uts  in  the 
a vmed  forces  without  IntevMrlBf  with  the 
return  of  the  men  who  had  served. 

ncoao  DfusTMKirrs 
Well,  what  are  the  figures?  According  to 
t  ks  Army,  mlteftiiu  in  Um  6  okonths  since 
tl  »  fighting  stappad  will  be  400.000.  althoi^h 
i  kat  doea  not  represent  the  complete  total*. 
And  how  does  that  average  up?  It  aver- 
a  [es  ao.DOO  per  month,  which  Is  30.000  per 
B  onth  more  than  President  TTtunan  said  the 
Army  would  need. 

The  War  Oepartment  la  going  to  review 
tJie  entire  demchUlaatlon  situation.  When 
tl  «t  ta  undertaken  some  of  the  ofBdala  ought 
U I  try  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  troopa  they 
aj  e  dealing  with  are  not  slaves,  nor  are  they 
r^unented  peasants  who  think  aU  there  Is 
life  la  tfafevence  to  upper  eiMM*. 
They  are  yovng  Amertcantf  whOM  heritage 
Creedoai  and  equality;  youat  men  who  are 
W  lUng  to  light  against  any  odds  to  preserve 
tl  etr  country:  patriotic  youths  who  can  t  see 
U  e  neceaaity  for  their  oecupyUig  friendly 
la  Ida  thousands  of  miles  away  from  JWfn^ 
~*i:en  the  war  has  been  over  5  monkha. 
rhey  sre  the  men  described  by  General 
I  per.  Philippine  commander,  and  General 
MpArthur  in  a  Joint  statement  as  "good  men 
have  performed  magnificently  under 
^^  .•Ifn  conditions  and  inherently  are  not 
etoiUanglng  discipline  or  authority.' 

tt  ta  only  a   few  days  ago  that  General 

■^"^T*^.    •!— rtrau    mwu— ndw   ta   Oer- 

■aid  ttat  Bot  Bor*  than  SO0A»  men 

be  needed  by  July  1  for  occupational 

and  General  llacArthur  had  pre- 

that  no  more  than  aoO.OOO  will 

in  Japan. 

NO  nud  or  obatt 
jThy.  then.  Is  it  neceaaary  to  keep  hun- 
n  Ids  Of  thousands  of  men  In  the  PhUippines 
»*»fjf   Placea  where   there   are   more   than 
«pM^already?     Why.  then,  does  General 
hower   have   to   decide   suddenly    that 
men  ought  to  be  sent  home,  and  why 
the  War  Department  have  to  review  tu 
j*  program  of  demobilisation? 
^  rhy.  for  that  matter,  la  there  any  neces- 
*     of  continuing  the  draft?     No  ueceautj 


•it- 


has  been  shown.  Of  coivse.  some  at  the 
important  people  in  the  War  Department 
didn't  like  it.  and  the  State  Department  also 
waa  upset  when  General  MncArthur  cut  the 
eaaentlal  occupying  force  to  200.000. 

They  apparently  would  prefer  people  to 
believe  that  many  mure  are  needed  in  occu- 
pied areas  than  are  actually  necessary,  in 
view  of  commanders  who  are  in  the  best 
poaitton  to  know.  The  facts  haven't  yet 
revealed  the  necessity  for  more  men  than 
are   being  obtained   from    voluntary    enlui- 


Tet  practically  every  one  of  the  generals 
Inalsu  that  the  draft  be  continued  and  that 
further  means  of  delaying  discharges  should 
be  used.  They  all  insut.  too.  that  peacetime 
compulsory  military  training  is  needed. 

But  they  are  dotng  their  own  cause  a  lot 
of  harm  in  that  respect.  The  draft  system 
ends  on  May  15.  according  to  law.  and.  of 
course,  the  Army  wanu  to  do  everything 
poaslble  to  have  tt  extended.  They  would 
prefer  that  It  t>e  continued  until  a  permanent 
conscription  syatam  has  been  put  into  effect. 

WHO'S    WmnUMK    TUB    COUNKT* 

Tou'd  think  the  Army  waa  running  the 
country  If  you  noted  all  their  demands. 
They  want  to  decide  how  long  the  draft 
shall  continue,  whether  troops  now  in  serv- 
ice shall  be  dlschar?ed.  and  when  snd 
whether  the  United  States  should  compel 
the  youth  of  this  country  to  undergo  mili- 
tary training  all  through  the  peacetime 
years. 

That  Unt  their  function  at  all.  Those 
thln§B  belong  to  the  people  represented  by 
Coa^ew.  The  Army  should  be  told  by  the 
Congreas  how  big  tt  should  be 

The  qxiestion  at  compulsory  training  Is 
one  for  Congress,  despite  the  suspicious 
unanimity  of  opinion  In  high  Army  circles. 


Wko  Made  the  Money  in  Thii  War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WMUnNCTON 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP 


Tuesdau.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE     Mr.  Speaker,  there  arc 
many  clUiens  who  are  dlsturt)e<l  and  per- 
turtjed  by  the  spectacle  of  the  vast  for- 
tunes made  during  this  war  by  profiteers 
and  racketeers.     Many  will  recall  that 
all  veterans  organizations  adopted  reso- 
lutions at  annual  conventions  each  year. 
following  the  end  of  World  War  I.  in 
which  they  proclaimed  their  relentless 
hostility  to  the  making  of  profits  out  of 
wars.     The   American  Legion   and   the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  suggested  tliat 
we  draft  property  as  well  as  manpower 
in  the  next  war.    Thla  was  in  the  period 
of  1919  to  1940.     But  when  1940  came, 
somehow  or  other  the  Congress  allowed 
the  manufacturers  to  make  the  usual 
commercial   killing  out  of   war.     With 
great  reluctance  and  under  terrific  pres- 
sure the  Congress  finally  was  compelled 
to  impose  an  excess- profits  tax  running 
up.  in  some  cases,  to  90  percent.    Great 
Britain  had.  from  the  Inception  of  the 
war.  levied  a  100-percent  excess-profits 
tax  in  addition  to  granting  to  a  national 
commission  the  power  arbitrarily  to  dis- 
allow certain  corporate  expenses  claimed 
•gainst  tax  charges.    Meanwhile  we  per- 
mitted   numerous    loopholes.     Salaries 


were  raised  enormously  at  the  begin- 
ning, although  frozen  later.  We  pro- 
ceeded to  extend  the  draft,  we  raised 
from  $30  to  $50  a  month  the  compensa- 
tion paid  the  inductee.  The  question 
arises.  Who  made  the  money  in  this  war? 
In  an  article  in  the  January  1946  issue 
of  This  Month  magazine  I  have  discussed 
this  subject.    The  article  is  as  follows : 

WHO  MAB*  THX'MOWrr    IN   TinS   WAIT 

(By  Representative  John  M.  Corra) 
When  the  full  bill  for  participation  In  the 
war  la  presented  to  the  American  people.  It 
Is  expected  to  trUl  SSaO.OOO.OOO  000.  That 
is  almoat  11  times  the  cost  of  World  War  I. 
It  U  the  equivalent  of  taking  $2,551  from  the 
pocket  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
this  country. 

That,  in  dollars  and  cents.  Is  the  price  we 
have  paid  for  victory.  It  does  not  take  into 
account  the  cost  In  human  llveji:  2S9.837 
killed.  35  328  missing.  051.934  wounded.  It 
does  not  Include  the  suffering,  the  sacrifice. 
and  ultimate  waste  of  war. 

There  la  another  side  to  the  ledger,  the 
credit  aMe.  For  there  are  those  in  the  United 
States,  as  In  other  countries,  who  hsve  made 
an  enormous  profit  from  the  war. 

In  the  years  that  preceded  World  War  II  a 
series  of  congressional  tnve^ttgatlons  uncov- 
ered starUlng  evidence  of  World  War  I 
profiteering.  Public  opinion  was  TtMTfttii 
and  outraged,  even  though  only  a  mr^ftr 
trickle  of  the  sordid  deUlU  ever  reached  it. 
Evidence  was  produced,  for  example,  that: 

British.  French,  German,  and  American  in- 
dustrialists made  a  profit  from  every  soldier 
killed  on  either  side. 

Pour  years  of  war  profits  created  23.000  new 
millionalrea  In  this  coimtry 

r>uring  the  4  war  years— 19 15- It— United 
8^  »tee  Industry  made  a  profit,  a/ter  taxea.  of 
«a.500.000,000.  Net  eaminga  of  United 
Statea  corporaUona  in  those  4  yean  were  as 
high  as  In  the  preceding  10  years. 

By  1036.  according  to  a  PadenU  Trade  Com- 
mission report.  60  percent  a<  the  Nation's 
°*>Mrtai  was  tn  the  hands  of  1  percent  of  the 
ptifMAatlan:  Si  percent  was  owned  by  12  per- 
cent of  the  people:  the  vast  majority  {81  per- 
cent) owned  leas  than  10  percent  of  the 
Nation's  wealth 

About  30  percent  of  the  national  wealth 
was  owned  by  corporations.  Sobm  70  per- 
cent of  all  corporate  stock  was  owned  by  only 
1  percent  ot  the  atoekhoMara. 

Thus  as  the  Nation  Inereaaed  In  wealth 
Ita  people  as  a  whole  became  poorer.  More 
economic  power  passed  Into  the  hands  of 
fewer  men.  War  had  accelerated  this  process 
Just  sfter  Pearl  Harbor  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  pledged  that  there  wotUd  be  no 
profiteering  from  this  war.    It  waa  prectaaly 

to  prevent  the  iic of  World  War  I  that 

Congress  Impoaed  heary  war  taxes  <ln  some 
cases  four  times  the  prewsr  level)  and  ap- 
plied a  surplua-proflu  tax  to  aU  corporate 
earnings 

The  extent  to  which  this  noble  purpose  was 
fulfilled  has  Just  been  revealed  in  separate 
studisa  made  by  Government  and  private 
agenclee.    Bere  are  some  of  theu-  concluslona  • 

Net  profita  (about  SSfl .000.000 000)  made  by 
United  Sutes  corporations  during  World 
Wsr  11  far  exceeded  thoee  recorded  In  any 
similar  period  In  history 

During  this  war  the  number  of  bllllon- 
doUar  companies  in  the  United  States  In- 
reaaed  by  11.  making  a  total  of  43 

Despite  high  wa-  and  excess-profits  taxes, 
net  proflu  after  Uxes  of  industry  (1940^45) 
averaged  250  percent  above  prewar  levels 

aince  Pearl  Harbor  (1943-45)  profits  after 
tam  averaged  300  percent  above  prewar 
levels. 

But  even  thU  picture  U  not  eocnplete 
hecauae  It  U  an  over-all  picture.  It  In- 
cludes all  corporations,  big  and  small  alike. 
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and  many  of  the  small  ones  went  out  of  busl- 
neaa  during  the  war  years  or  only  Just  broke 
even.  This  means  that  if  we  consider  only 
those  corporations  and  industries  which 
recorded  a  profit,  the  sise  of  their  earnings 
will  stagger  us  even  nK>re. 

Take  a  look  at  these  percentage  Increases 
fn  1944  esmtngs.  compiled  by  the  OPA. 
Compare  with  average  prewar  (1936-39)  earn- 
ing In  the  same  IndUBtrles. 

Percent 

Motor-vehicle  parts _      806 

Iron,  steel,  and  byproducts 252 

Lumber  and  timber  byprodtxcts 1,064 

Klectrlcal  machinery 434 

Communications   equipment 831 

Industrial  electrical  equlpnent...      399 

Other  electrical  products TT2 

Nonelectrical    machinery _      300 

Bngines  and  turbines 2.431 

Itanaportation  equipment 658 

Aircraft  and  parts 1,606 

Railroad    equipment .      818 

Food  and  kindi-ed  products 150 

Meat  prodticts 271 

Apparel 280 

Textile-mill    products 522 

Petroleum  and  ooal  products 159 

Rubber  products 606 

Bltumlnoos  and  other  aoft  coal 1. 148 

And  here  In  how  the  special  Senate  com- 
mittee inveetiKHtlng  the  national  defense 
program  sunuiied  up  the  situation: 

"The  Planning  Division  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  has  estimated  that  net  profits, 
after  renegotliktlon  and  taxes,  of  the  war 
Industries  (nxetals.  chemicals,  petroleum,  and 
rubber)  for  the  four  war  years  will  be  about 
$10,000,000,000.  Since  the  proportion  of 
civilian  business  in  these  Industries  had  l>een 
vary  amall.  almost  all  these  profita  may  be 
ragarded  aa  coming  from  Oovemment  btisi- 
neas.  Such  profits  arc  about  twice  the  pre- 
war average  of  such  industries  ' 

The  Senate  comnUttee  also  Investigated 
the  relative  earnings  of  the  100  United  States 
corporallons  which  had  the  largest  volume  of 
war  business.  They  discovered  that,  after  all 
deductions  for  wartime  taxes  in  1942.  3  com- 
panies made  more  than  10  times  their  aver- 
age prewar  net  profit;  19  earned  more  than 
three  times  prewar  proflU:  24  others  between 
one  snd  three  times  normal  profits.  Of  the 
remainder,  12  oonipaines  which  had  shown 
average  deficits  during  the  prewar  base  pe- 
riod, earned  in  1942  a  net  profit  of  between 
one  and  eighteen  million  dollars. 

Many  of  us  have  criticized  organized  labor 
for  striking  In  wartime  and  believe  even  now 
that  labor  demands  for  Increaaed  wages  are 
unreasonable.  Unions  have  been  accused  rf 
being  unpatriotic.  But  let's  look  at  their  side 
of  the  plcttire. 

The  coet  of  living,  as  every  tKiTJsewlfe 
knows,  has  gone  up  tremendously  during 
the  war  years.  A  large  part  of  the  increased 
wages  has  gone  simply  to  pay  for  that  Infla- 
tion. The  unions,  according  to  their  own 
ranarrh  bureaus  and  the  evidence  of  Govern- 
ment agencies,  know  that  the  corporations 
have  been  making  theee  fantastic  profits. 

A  study,  called  Five  lears  of  War  Profits, 
published  by  the  Research  Bureau  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  (CIO),  re- 
veals further  facts  on  the  eamiitgs  of  big 
oorporatlons.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
tmlons  base  their  decisions  to  strike  or  not 
to  strike  on  these  revelations.  The  study 
claims  that  200  great  steel  corporations  earned 
more  than  $2,000,000,000  In  open  and  con- 
cealed profits  during  the  war  From  1940 
to  1946  the  industry  averaged  a  profit,  after 
Uxes.  of  S345.000.000  per  year.  Total  reported 
profits  In  the  steel  industry,  after  taxes,  for 
comparative  periods  are: 

1936-38 »576.  000.000 

1040-44 •1,225,000,000 

Increase  (percent) 113 


AI67 


The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  has  re- 
leased a  study  of  26  aircraft  companies  and 
their  earnings  during  comparative  years. 
The  percentage  Increase  In  this  industry  is 
even  more  staggering. 

1936-39 820.  554.  274 

1941-44 gi73  598  422 

Increase  (percent) 745 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  how  to  make 
ends  meet  after  you've  paid  your  taxes,  and 
how  an  extra  few  doUars  a  week  would  help 
that  household  budget,  you'll  be  interested 
in  theee  statistics  on  some  ol  the  aircraft  in- 
dustries. All  these  are  proflu  after  taxes  and 
include  postwar  and  contingency  reserves. 
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While  making  these  profits,  however,  moet 
companies  were  not  generous  with  their 
stockholders.  Dividend  payments  have  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  the  sharp  advance  In 
net  profit*.  If  they  had.  distribution  of 
wealth  would  have  been  a  little  wider.  The 
fact  Is  that  corporations  paid  out  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  their  profits  In  divi- 
dends during  the  war  thsn  ever  before.  Prior 
to  1940,  dividend  pasrments  were  often  two- 
thlrda  of  net  profits;  since  then  they  have 
averaged  less  than  half.  While  the  net  in- 
come of  incorporated  buslnees  Increased  134 
percent  between  1939  and  1944.  dividends  in 
the  same  period  Increased  only  18  percent. 

Reason?  The  conservative  financial  mag- 
azine Business  Week  of  August  11.  1945.  at- 
tributes It  to  the  belief  that  high  dividends 
at  a  time  when  war  business  alone  was 
furnishing  most  corporate  profits  would  in- 
vite public  criticism. 

Be  that  aa  It  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
management  had  at  Its  disposal  a  working 
caplUl  88  percent  greater  than  In  1988.  The 
figure  In  dollars  had  Jumped  from  twenty- 
five  billion  In  1930  to  forty-seven  billion  In 
1946.  One  result  was  that  corporations  lad 
to  raise  very  little  new  capital  for  wartime 
expansion.  At  the  same  time,  losses  In 
enemy  countries  were  written  off  or  provided 
for  through  reserves.  Investment  In  new 
plants  was  kept  below  depreciation  charges, 
written  off  -gainst  ta.es,  charged  to  current 
operating  expenses,  or  financed  directly  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 

And  thiis  corporations  have  piled  up 
•ai.OOOXKW.OOO  m  undistributed  profiu  and 
reserves  during  the  war.  They  have  also 
paid  off  A  billion  dollars  In  lorig-term  debtF. 

A  break -down  of  assets  In  the  300  great 
Eteel  companies,  as  published  by  the  United 
Steeiworkerr  of  America,  further  clarifies  the 
situation. 
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The  above  figures  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
steel  industry  only.  Others,  of  course,  have 
fared  as  weU.  The  11  corporatlona  Uiat  grad- 
uated hito  the  bUllonalre  daea  during  the 
war  make  a  total  of  43  oompantes  with  asset.s 
of  more  than  a  billion  doliars.  Forty-third 
on  this  list  is  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  with  loUl 
aaseu  of  a  mere  $1  021.325.150.  But  Ford  Is 
exclusively  a  family  holding,  while  the  others 
are  owned  by  numerous  stockholders. 

According  to  a  United  Press  survey,  ■otae 
of  the  giants  and  their  assets  are: 

MetropollUn  Life,  almost  $7,000,000,000. 

Bell  Telephone,  more  than  $6,000,000,000, 

Prudential,  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 

Chase  National  Banl>.  more  than  $5  000  - 
000,000. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad,  almost  $3.000  000.- 
(X)0 

Standard  Oil  of  New  Jei-sey.  $2,400,000,000. 

General  Motors,  $2,100,000,000. 

American  industry  enters  the  poatwar 
world  with  a  greatly  expanded  plant  and  wlUi 
tools  and  equipment  far  surpassing  anything 
It  had  in  the  pait.  According  to  a  report 
Issue!  by  the  War  Production  Board,  more 
than  $25,000,000,000  worth  of  new  plants  and 
equipment  were  added  to  the  industrial  ca- 
pacity In  this  coimtry  between  1940  and  1944. 
The  Government  contributed  directly  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  investment  In- 
volved. 

At  the  end  of  1939  there  were  934.000  ma- 
chine tools  in  place  lii  this  country;  by  1944 
the  number  had  risen  to  1.400.000,  an  Increabe 
of  nearly  60  percent.  General  Motors  had 
75,000  machine  tools  In  1940;  In  October  1943 
It  reported   143,774  machine  tools  in   place. 

Even  after  Industry  has  financed  Its  own 
transition  to  a  peacetime  produrtlon.  equal 
8ft  least  to  the  prewar  level  of  1941.  It  will 
have  on  hand  a  fund,  estimated  by  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce  economlsf* 
In  1944.  8s  between  ten  and  twenty  billion 
dollars  left  over  for  plant  and  other  expan- 
sion. 

It  will  also  get  from  the  Government  a 
flat  10-percent  rebate  on  wartime  payments 
of  excess-profits  tax  as  a  sort  ol  severance 
pay  to  compensate  It  for  the  cessation  of  war 
contracts  This  sum  alone  amounts  to  about 
$2340.000.000.  and  is  equal  to  more  than  half 
the  total  net  corporate  earnings  in  the  banner 
year  of  1937. 

In  addition,  under  the  carry-back  and 
carry-forward  provisions  of  the  exctes-profits 
tax.  United  States  corporations  have  accu- 
mulated with  the  Government  a  sort  of  un- 
employment insurance.  Shou'd  the  profits 
of  any  company  in  the  next  10  years  drop  be- 
low iu  so-called  normal  profit  level,  it  is 
entitled  to  a  cash  refiiud  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  make  good  theee  losses 
That  refund  cannot  be  greater  than  the  total 
income  and  excess-|M-ofits  tax  paid  during  the 
war.  TheoreUcallv.  Industry  has  thus  a  re- 
serve fund  of  $€2,000,000,000  to  offset  recon- 
version loases. 

The  steel  companies,  for  example,  face  re- 
con  version  with  savings  (net  working  capital) 
of  $2,000,000,000.  Their  flat  10-percent  rebate 
from  the  Treasxiry  will  amount  to  about 
$200,000,000  more.  If  they  fail  to  show  a  cent 
of  profit  in  1946.  the  Treasury  must  give  them 
a  rebate  of  $149,000,000.  This  last  rebate 
guarantees  them  2S  percent  more  profits 
tiian  they  averaged  during  the  years  of  peace. 
Nowhere  in  the  world,  in  any  period  of  his- 
tory, have  comparable  material  gains  been 
registered  by  Industry.  The  war  presumably 
has  wiped  out  German  and  Japanese  Indtis- 
try.  Principal  industries  In  Allied  coimtries 
have  Buffered  so  heavily  that  it  will  take  them 
a  decade  or  more  to  regain  even  prewar  pro- 
duction. 

Amerlean  business  today  is  In  the  position 
of  completely  dominating  world  trade.  It  has 
become  so  strongly  entrenched  through  lt.s 
war  profits  that  for  many  years  it  need  tear 
no  real  competition  anywhere  on  the  globe. 
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OongrcM  haa  not  ret  pused  ■  oomprehen* 
yk  !•  full  employrncnt  bill  for  the  American 
I  lople.    But  the  tax-reduction  bUl  has  been 
niabad   through   in   record   time.     Principal 
at  thla  bUl  eltmmatefl  the  exceaa- 
tax  aa  o<  January  1.  1946.     The  total 
tn  taxM  ts  almoat  M.OOO.OOO.OOO.  appor- 
oned   as  toUovs   t>etveen   individuals   and 
c  >rporatlons : 

I  Adivtduala $2.  TM.  000,000 

C  orporatlons 3.  ISO.  000. 000 

The  reduction  In  Individual  Income  taxes 

overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the  larger  In- 

ctmt  groups.    The  little  man  gets  tl  a  year 

n  tore  to  spend;   the  millionaire  gets  $44.2 18 
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The  900  largest  corporations  In  this  coun- 
t  y  will  •et  a  Ux  reduction  averaging  U.OOO.- 
0  10  each  In  194<J.  Thla  amounu  to  a  benefit 
trice  that  of  the  rest  of  the  18.000  corpora- 
t;  ons  which  have  admitted  excess  profits. 
Taere  u  no  gain  whatever  for  the  301.000 
SI  aaller  corporations  that  were  never  able  to 
n  port  excess  profits. 

At  the  same  time  It  was  revealed  that  the 
deficit  m  the  national  budget  (or  1940  Is 
e)  11  mated  at  130.000.000.000. 

.Ml  thla.  then,  must  go  Into  the  balance  In 
w  hlch  we  weigh  our  victory.  On  one  side  we 
t  ave  the  total  cost  of  war:  $336  000.000.000  In 
Ckah,  plus  the  dead,  the  wounded,  the  mlan 
li  c  on  the  other,  the  outright  profits  mad* 
b  r  laife  corpora Uona— some  888.000.000,000  In 
eiah.  plus  the  power  to  dominate  the  Uvea 
a   our  people  and  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


The  Gl'i  Side  to  tht  Demobilizaboa  Story 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NxaaASKA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  21.  194S 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  fre- 
quent occasions  I  have  taken  this  floor 
t  >  urge  a  speedy  and  equitable  demobili- 
xitlon  of  the  monters  of  our  armed 
forces.  These  men  entered  the  service 
t>  win  the  war  and  they  have  done  a 
•  aendid  job.    They  are  entitled  to  come 

Several  days  ago.  Gen.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
h  )wer.  the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  Admiral 
Ciester  Nimitz.  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tjans.  appeared  before  a  Joint  session  of 
tlie  Congress  and  stated  their  views  and 
tl  e  views  of  their  respective  departments 
a  i  demobilization.  It  was  right  and 
p  oper  that  the  Congress  should  hear 
tl  ese  ofBclals.  but  by  the  same  token  the 
C)ngress  should  hear  what  GI  Joe  has 
U  say  about  the  slow-down  in  demobili- 
zi  tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  a  great 

•1  of  mail,  as  have  other  Members  of 
tMs  House,  but  for  the  information  of 
it  e  House  I  wish  to  quote  from  a  few  of 
Ue  letters  I  have  received. 

A  young  man  from  the  district  that  I 
represent,  now  a  corporal  in  the  Army 
Joatted  on  Guam,  writes  me  as  follows: 

I  dldnt  mind  being  over  here  sweating 
It  out  as  long  as  It  looked  like  someone  waa 
tr  ing  to  get  us  home  but  when  they  start 
slewing  up  demobUlxatlon  it  makes  one 
wt  Bder  what  we  ware  fighting  for.  The  war 
■  over  now.  so  let  us  go  back  home  to 
OH'  famlllee  and  enjoy  what  we  have  been 
flg  iklng  for. 


A  corporal  stationed  on  Salpan  writes 
me  under  date  of  January  5  as  follows: 

Tonight  after  our  evening  chow,  my  bud- 
dies snd  I  were  listening  to  the  regular  7 
o'clock  news  broadcast  from  the  States,  hop- 
ing and  praying  that  some  encouraging  news 
would  be  thought  forth  concerning  our  re- 
turn to  our  families.  Instead  we  bear  that 
the  Army  has  decided  that  too  many  men 
are  bemg  released,  making  the  occupation 
forces  of  our  Army  xinstable.  Well.  air.  I 
think  that  announcement  Jiut  about  took 
the  last  of  our  hopes  and  confidence  that 
we  will  be  home  soon.  Frankly  speaking.  It 
welded  more  strongly  In  our  mtnds  the  feel- 
ing that  we  are  being  held  in  the  service,  not 
to  serve  our  country  but  to  serve  a  group 
of  military  men  who  are  entirely  rank-con- 
scious, or  have  their  minds  set  on  the  high 
salarlca  paid  to  men  of  their  poaltlon.  The 
statement  I  Just  made  may  seem  out  of  rea- 
son to  you.  sir.  but  In  all  seriousness  I  can 
say  the  majority  of  the  men  In  my  outfit  feel 
the  same  way. 

A  young  man  at  Fairbanks.  Alaska, 
who  is  a  technical  .sergeant,  writes  me 
under  date  of  January  8.  as  follows: 

Ail  men  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  performing  essential  duty  are  being  held 
until  they  become  eligible  for  diaobarge  un- 
der oOclal  War  Department  dlacharge  poli- 
cies. As  you  know,  this  is  not  tnw  in  the 
United  SUtes  proper.  Once  a  man  t>ecom«a 
excess  in  the  United  SUtes  he  Is  discharged. 
I  can  cite  a  numher  of  cases  where  men  in 
tlie  United  States  with  Ism  polnu  and  leas 
service  than  most  of  us  here  who  were  dis- 
charged months  ago.  The  military  authori- 
ties In  this  theater  have  made  no  effort  to 
send  excess  men  to  the  States.  Instead,  they 
request  more  men.  And  now  the  War  De- 
partment threatens  to  hold  us  until  re- 
placements are  available.  Hundreds  of  men 
here  have  been  held  for  months  doing  noth- 
ing except  deUUs  that  will  make  the  Uv- 
Ing  cuuduions  of  officers  more  elaborate  than 
they  already  are.  if  such  a  thing  ts  pos- 
sible. On  the  basis  of  the  above.  I  believe 
It  is  Ume  Congress  took  cognisance  of  the 
conditions  in  Alaska  and  took  some  action 
to  remedy  the  situation  The  best  way  to 
find  out  the  true  situation  Is  not  to  u!k 
to  high-ranking  Army  officers  because  they 
will  give  ail  kinds  of  excuses,  but  uik  to 
the  masses  of  men  In  the  Army— the  enlisted 
men.  They  can  teU  you  the  true  condi- 
tions. They  can  tell  ytm  exactly  what  they 
have  been  doing  the  past  few  months  and 
how  utterly  useless  their  work  reaUy  Is. 

Another  sergeant,  stationed  at  Yoko- 
hama. Japan,  on  January  7  writes  as 
follows : 

The  first  excuse  for  the  delay  In  demobili- 
zation was  the  lack  of  shipping.  Now  that 
the  shipping  proolem  has  been  aolved.  we  are 
informed  that  we  mxul  remain  overseas  an 
addltlcn-il  3  months  after  our  eligibility  for 
discharge  because  of  Insufficient  replace- 
ments. It  sounds  like  a  deliberate  fraud  up- 
on  us  as  American  soldiers,  voters,  and  citi- 
zens. I  cannot  believe  that  cur  Congrew 
will  permit  the  War  Deputment  to  abuse 
us  and  our  famlliea  In  this  way. 

A  young  man  writes  me  on  January  7 
from  Manila,  as  follows: 

We  in  Manila  are  quite  Incensed.  Troop 
ships  are  going  home  with  empty  berths 
The  Secretary  of  War  has  no  Idea  what  the 
score  Is.  General  Collins  sayB  we  arent  go- 
ing home  because  the  Army  needs  replace- 
ments for  us:  whereas,  three  out  of  four  of 
us  know  we  haven't  done  a  days  work  sUice 
coming  to  the  islands.  I've  done  virtually 
nothing,  and  there  are  few  who  have  done 
much  more.  Most  of  us  spend  4  hours  a  day 
to  our  offloes  writing  lelteri  and  reading 


A  young  man  stationed  in  Manila,  who 
has  been  in  the  service  for  44  months, 
writes: 

I  have  refrained  from  writing  you  up  until 
this  time  about  the  discharge  situation. 
thinking  that  one  should  be  a  little  patient 
and  give  the  War  Department  a  chance  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  sittutlon.  But  the 
air  is  so  full  of  propaganda,  half-truths,  dis- 
tortions, and  outright  lies,  and  conscious 
sabotage  of  the  demobilization  program,  that 
almost  all  of  the  thottsands  of  men  orer  here 
half  way  around  the  world  are  fully  con- 
vinced that  they  are  going  to  now  have  to 
fight  for  a  freedom  which  the  American 
people  and  "our  way  of  life"  said  they  would 
be  returned  to  once  they  had  Tought  for  and 
secured  the  freedom  of  our  country  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  war  ended  on 
VJ-day.  the  "duration  and  6  months"  is 
about  over  and  these  men  who  have 
made  victory  passible  are  entitled  to  be 
home.  If  the  war  did  not  end  on 
VJ-day.  Government  oflQces  should  aot 
be  closed  on  Saturday  and  all  of  us  on 
the  home  front  should  be  working  hard 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  The  Chief 
Executive  should  use  his  wartime  powers 
to  stop  trikes  and  to  get  a  full  produc- 
tion going  so  that,  among  other  things, 
the  returned  veteran  can  have  a  house 
to  live  in  and  can  buy  some  civilian 
clothes  upon  his  return.  1  sincerely 
hope  that  further  speed  can  be  attained 
In  our  demobilization  program. 

The  young  man  who  feels  that  his 
youth  is  being  wasted  away  at  some  for- 
eign outpost  after  the  fighting  stop.s. 
and  the  little  children  who  pray  for  their 
daddy's  return,  are  not  Interested  in 
charts  and  explanations  about  demobili- 
zation. They  want  the  men  brought 
home. 


Letter  From  a  Soldier  in  India 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  KiMouai 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me.  I  insert  a  letter  which 
was  written  by  a  constituent  of  mine  in 
India  on  November  1.  1945. 

Like  every  otlier  Member  of  Congress 
I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  in 
recent  months,  since  VE-day  and  par- 
ticularly since  VJ-day.  protesting  one 
thing  or  another.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  clutter  the  Rxcord  with  much  of 
this  material,  which  is  pretty  generally 
known  by  the  public,  as  well  as  Members 
of  Congress.  Hovever.  many  of  the  GI 
gripes  are  justified,  and  not  only  the 
Congress  but  the  Army  and  Navy  should 
do  everything  in  their  power  to  rectify 
any  wrongs  and  to  correct  any  mistakes 
made. 

Having  traveled  through  India  myself, 
knowing  the  country,  the  people,  and  the 
climate  as  I  do.  I  realfz-  in  a  small  way 
some  of  the  hardships  which  our  men 
have  and  are  still  suffering  in  that  sad 
land. 
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Though  there  has  been  no  censorship 
since  VJ-day  of  any  soldier's  mail,  and, 
while  contrary  to  popular  opinion,  any 
man  or  woman  in  the  armed  services  is 
free  to  write  to  anyone  on  any  subject  he 
chooees  without  fear  of  reprisal.  I  am, 
nerertheless,  withholding  the  name  of 
the  soldier  who  wrote  the  following 
letter. 

I  am  sure  this  message  will  contain 
Information  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  public  generally  and  raises  some 
questions  which  should  be  brought  spe- 
cifically to  the  attention  of  our  military 
authorities.  I  had  the  pleasure  this 
morning  of  calling  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  the  letter  to  the  attention  of 
General  Eisenhower,  who  appeared  be- 
fore oiur  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

The  letter  follows: 

To  paraphrase  that  well  known  statement 
by  General  StiUwcU.  American  soldiers  In 
India  arc  still  taking  a  "hell  of  a  tieatlng," 
but  this  time  it  seems  to  be  coming  from 
their  own  Government. 

When  VJ-day  was  declared,  there  were  less 
than  350.000  American  troops  In  India.  Bur- 
ma, and  China,  approximately  one-third  the 
number  evacuated  from  the  ETO  in  a  period 
of  about  3  months.  Tet  S  montlis  after  VJ- 
day.  there  are  stlU  weU  over  100.000  troops 
leit  In  India  and  Burma.  In  spite  of  thla, 
the  quota  of  shipping  space  allotted  to  the 
Indlan-Burms  theater  has  been  reduced  from 
16  troop  transports  during  the  month  of 
Hovember  to  •  predicts  13  for  December.  A 
slmult-ineous  announcement  from  Washing- 
ton predicted  a  8un>lus  of  some  34.000  berths 
during  December  on  tran-sparts  allotted  to 
the  European  theater — while  staging  areas 
In  India  are  already  housing  35.000  troops 
awaiting  transportation  to  the  States.  And 
now  eomes  the  teUlng  tjlow:  According  to 
«||clal  announcement.  SO.OOO  troops  will  re- 
gain here  until  the  major  portion  of  Ameri- 
can property  Is  disposed  of — s  period  esti- 
mated to  be  at  least  6  months. 

At  the  time  this  last  announcement  was 
made,  rioting  was  going  on  In  Calcutta. 
Bght  American  soldiers  were  stiffldently  In- 
jured to  require  ho^ltallzatlon  and  IS 
others  were  treated  at  dispensaries.  The 
charred  body  of  an  American  aoldler  has 
been  found,  so  bsdiy  burned  that  Identifl- 
eatlon  had  to  be  made  by  a  dental  bridge. 
This  soldier  was  on  an  errand  of  mercy,  the 
driver  of  a  United  States  Army  ambulance: 
at  least  S  United  States  Army  vehicles  were 
destroyed  and  over  60  damaged.  Drmonstra- 
ttons  are  now  going  on  In  other  cities  In  In- 
dia, and  It  Is  likely  that  the  above  situation 
may  t>e  repeated. 

American  soldiers  here  are  constantly  ex- 
posed to  amebic  dysentery  and  the  over-aU 
Incidence  of  this  desease  among  American 
troops  is  between  15  and  30  percent.  Some 
Indication  oT  the  prevalence  of  this  disease 
ts  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  three  widely 
•eparated  hospitals  (units  In  which  sanita- 
tion is  as  good  as  can  be  found  anywhere  In 
the  theater)  have  had  Incidences  varying 
from  18  to  45  percent.  The  Incidence  of 
malaria  In  this  theater  at  one  time  exceeded 
»0  percent  In  certain  units  and  Is  stUl  en- 
demic. 

It  Is  quite  neceseary  to  put  up  with  these 
bnaards  in  time  of  war.  but  what  excuse  do 
we  have  for  prolonging  our  ^tay  in  India  now? 
Ho  public  statement  of  the  over-all  value  of 
American  property  In  India  has  been  made, 
but  It  Is  quite  likely  to  be  sold  for  consid- 
erably lees  than  its  true  value.  Some  of  It 
Is  being  sent  back  to  the  United  States,  but 
even  there  It  Is  not  likely  to  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  because  of  the  effect  this  would 
have  on  prices.  It  is  well  known  thst  here 
many  new  Items  were  indiscriminately  de- 
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stroyed.  so  that  they  would  not  be  amt  back 
to  flood  the  markets.  All  In  all.  It  ^»m^ 
qtiite  likely  that  the  property  will  eventually 
yield  considerably  less  than  Its  so-called  true 
value. 

But  one  must  deduct  from  tlils  the  cost  of 
malnUlnlng  30.000  troops  for  a  period  of  at 
least  6  months.  It  can  be  estimated  that  In 
payalone  thla  wlU  cost  the  Government  an 
average  of  at  least  $100  per  month  per  man. 
or.  over  a  period  of  6  months,  at  least  $18.- 
OOOXWO.  This  must  be  added  to  the  cost  ol 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  Rent  on  Installa- 
tions to  the  British  wUl  continue,  and  from 
now  on  It  is  no  longer  reverse  lend-lease. 
These  items  wUl  oonelderably  exceed  the  coet 
In  pay  alone. 

The  over-all  picture  seems  quite  clear  to 
us.  The  difference  l>etween  the  cost  of  main- 
taining troops  and  the  Income  to  be  expected 
'from  the  sale  of  property  does  not  seem  to 
warrant  keeping  30,000  men  here  in  India  for 
a  period  of  even  6  months  when  one  places 
in  the  balance  the  health  and  lives  of  these 
men.  not  to  mention  the  fact  that  these 
same  men  could  be  performing  useful  tasks 
elsewhere,  or  continuing  their  education 
which  was  Interrupted  during  the  war.  We 
certainly  agree  with  the  shouts  of  some  of 
the  more  exuberantr  Indians  during  the  re- 
cent riots,  "Let  the  Americans  q\ilt  India 
too." 


The  Caose  of  Most  of  Our  Domestic 
Unrest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  vnscoNsuv 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  so  much  controversy  as  to  the 
facts  relative  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
hving,  whether  it  is  15  percent  or  50  per- 
cent, or  more.  I  concluded  It  would  be 
worth  while  to  compare  prices  of  food 
staples  and  clothing  taken  from  ads  in 
the  local  paper  in  my  home  city  of  La 
Crosse.  Wis. 

I  am  setting  forth  the  results  of  this 
comparison  as  taken  from  the  ads  of  the 
La  Crosse  Tribune  on  September  1.  1939, 
and  October  4.  1945.  These  figures  and 
prices  speak  for  themselves.  The  in- 
crease in  the  cast  of  living  as  reflected 
in  these  ads  is  astounding : 


ETPmcEn  I,  itss 

Hamburger,  1  pound, 

14  cenU. 
Beef: 

Pot      roast,      11 

cents  a  pound. 

Sirloin  steak.  17 

cents  a  pound. 

Chuck  roast,  15 

cents  a  pound. 

Veal  roast,  13  cents  a 

pouna. 
Veal  chop?,  17  cents 

a  pound. 
Leg  of  lamb,  19  cents 

a  pound. 
Pork  c>iop8,  18  cents 

a  pound. 
Bologna,  14  cents  a 

pound. 
Ham.  17  and  19  cents 

a  pound. 


OCTOBBt  4.  1»4S 

Hamburger,  1  pound, 
25  cents. 

Not  advertised. 

Sirloin  and  round 
steak,  40  cents  a 
pound. 

Chuck  roast,  26  cents 
E  pound. 

Not  advertised. 

Veal  chops,  SS  cents  a 

pound. 
Leg  of  lamb.  35  cents 

a  pound. 
Pork  chops,  33  cents 

a  pound. 
Bologna.  27  cents  a 

pound. 
Wieners,  39  cents  a 

pound. 


Slab  bacon.  9  cents  a 

pound. 
Spring    chidcens,    16 

cents  s  pound. 
Early  Ohio  potatoes. 

19  cents  a  peck. 
Plour,      49   -  pound 

sack.  91.49. 
Peanut      butter.      2 

pounds,  23  cents. 
Bananas.  6  cents  a 

pound. 
Sweet  potatoes 

(yams)  4  pounds. 

25. 
Carrots.    4    cents    a 

bunch. 
Watermelons,        86- 
pound  melons,  33 

cents. 
Bartlett   pears.  $1.49 

a   bushel. 
Coiorado  peaches,  93 

cents  a  crate. 
Prunes,    69    cents   a 

box. 
Oranges   (small).  15 

cents  a  dozen. 
Tomatoes,  39  cents  a 

bushel,  2  cents  a 

pound. 
Ladles    silk    dresses, 

(3.99  and  M.96. 
Cotton  frocks,  91  and 

»3  98. 
Silk   hosiery,   49.  C9, 

and  79  cents  a  pair. 
Leather    hand    bags. 

91  and  II .98. 
Ladies'   sport   coats, 

99^  to  919.50. 
Fur-trimmed     coats, 

916.50  and  $37  50. 
Snow  suits.  $3.96. 
Men's   suits,   2   pairs 

trousers  and  a  vest. 

$17.50  and  $22.50. 


Bacon.    99    cents    a 

pound. 
Unavaiiabte. 

Potatoes,  40  and  &a 
cents  a  peck. 

Plour.  49-pound 

sack.  $239 

Peanut  butter,  1 
pounds.  SO  cents. 

UnavaUable. 

Sweetpotatoea,  4 
poimds.  42  cents. 

Carrots.  10  oenu  a 
bnnch. 

UnavalLaiUe. 


Pears.  $4  90. 

Not  advertised. 
Prunes.  $329. 

Oranges  (same  size). 
SOcentsadOMn. 

Tomatoes,  not  adver- 
tised. 

UnavaUahle. 

None  advertised. 

None  available. 

None  adrertlsed. 

Sport  coats.  $45  and 
$56. 

Sur-trlmmed     coats, 

$S9  to  $135. 
Snow  suits,  $14.95. 
$45  and  up  (one  pair 

trousers,  no  vest ) . 


^>k 


I  have  read  ads  in  the  Washington 
newspapers  lor  men's  sport  shirts  start- 
ing at  $6.50  and  $25.  I  am  wondering 
how  many  of  my  constituents  are  able  to 
pay  $6.50  and  $25  for  a  shirt. 

And  so  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  re- 
vealing figures  speak  for  thtmselves,  and 
indicate  the  Inflationary  trend,  which  1$ 
one  of  the  causes  for  so  much  of  our  do- 
mestic unrest 


Mr.  Farley's  Mission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   KTW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial, 
which  appeared  in  the  Utica  ^N.  Y.) 
Press  of  November  27,  1945: 

MS.  rSKLKT'S  KtSSIOM 

James  A.  Parley,  who  will  never  be  any- 
thing but  Jim  to  his  Oneida  Coxmty  ad- 
mirers, win  be  In  Utica  this  evening  on  an 
important  rninion.  He  will  meet  representa- 
tives of  this  and  Otsego,  Chenango,  and  Lewis 
Counties  who  are  interested  in  tiie  campaign 
to  raise  $3.1XX).000  for  the  Alfred  E.  Smith 
Memorial.  Tills  wUI  be  a  buUdIng  at  St. 
Vincent's  Hospital.  New  York  City.    Michael 
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J.  Lark*n.  Rome,  U  chairman  of  the  lociil 
committee. 

Mr.  Farley  Is  a  worthy  •pokesroan  for  a 
good  cause.  No  man  of  his  generation  id 
more  deserving  of  a  memorial  than  Al  Smith. 
He  was  among  the  Orst  of  our  great  natlomU 
to  sense  the  people's  rights  In  Oov- 
nt  and  to  work  for  their  realization. 

Although  he  was  a  New  Yorker,  bom  and 
bred,  the  former  Oovernor  had  the  common 
tcuch  which.  In  his  bands,  was  not  common 
at  all  but  was  a  kind  of  political  genius.  He 
was  Just  as  persuasive  and  effective  in  ad- 
drpfsing  s  Utlca  afiSlence  as  one  that  might 
have  been  asMBibtod  from  his  East  Side 
sidewalks. 

He  made  New  York's  goverrunent  a  reality 
to  Its  citisens  and  led  many  who  had  previ- 
ously Ignored  politics  to  take  an  Interest  In 
what  to  him  was  a  vital  element  of  American 
life.  It  Is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  bis 
memorial  should  take  the  form  of  hosplt^il 
facilities  that  will  b«  useful  to  the  men  ard 
women  whom  he  served  so  well.  And  no  one 
Is  better  fitted  to  speak  In  behalf  of  such  a 
project  than  Smiths  old  friend.  Jim  Parley. 
He  Is  welcome  here  at  any  time  and  doubly  ik> 
in  this  cause. 
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The  Strike  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  rUfNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  open  letter  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  ap- 
peared in  Flint  newspapers  Thursday. 
January  17. 1946.  and  Friday.  January  18. 
1946: 

AN  omt  urm  to  thx  congkxss  or  ths 

trNmO)  STATI3 

Suikea,  slow-downs,  and  threats  of  strikes 
bave  brought  about  a  domestic  crisis  In 
America. 

To  meet  It.  the  members  of  the  under- 
signed orsanmUoDB.  representing  all  clasal- 
fleattana  of  tWMtinns.  agricultural,  protfes- 
■looal.  and  service  groups  in  this  community. 
b*Utve  that  there  is  imperative  need  for  de- 
Oiilv*  legislative  action. 

8ach  action  Is  needed  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. It  is  needed  now  to  effect  early  solution 
of  the  present  problems  and  to  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  permanent  Industrial  p«Me. 

We  believe  that  existing  labor  legislation 
la  easenttally  class  legtalatlon.  passed  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  labor  unions  The  pres- 
ent sirs  and  monopolistic  power  of  siich  labor 
unions  now  require  that  the  legislation  be 
rewritten  to  orotect  the  public  Interest. 

In  our  Judgment,  labor  laws  primarily  in- 
tended to  foster  the  organization  of  workers 
have  largely  served  that  purpose  and  now 
are  being  used  In  an  attempt  to  establish 
union  control  of  workers,  management,  and 
government. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  the  present 
•nnptlon  of  powerful  labor  organizations 
tram  Pedsral  antitrust  laws  nor  can  the 
exemption  of  unions  and  their  representa- 
tives from  responsibility  under  contract  be 
Justified. 

Such  legislative  action  as  must  now  be 
taken  should  be  designed  to  make  labor 
organizations  equally  responsible  under  the 
law  with  other  elements  of  the  community. 

In  the  present  crisis,  we  protest  against 


the  misuse  of  monopolistic  power  which  has 
blocked  the  recovery  of  our  national  econ- 
omy, seriously  delayed  the  expansion  of  in- 
dUEcry  and  business  designed  to  produce  full 
employment  and  maximum  national  income. 
and  handcuffed  production  in  a  period  of 
pressing  consumer  demand. 

We  protest  against  the  misuse  of  collective 
bargaining  rights  for  collective  bludgeoning 
purposes  and  the  substitution  of  revolu- 
tionary economic  and  political  objectives  for 
the  legitimate  objectives  of  collective  bar- 
gaining. 

We  protest  against  the  abuse  of  the  fact- 
finding procedtire  In  its  distortion  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  cither  a  bureaucratic 
or  union  dominated  economy  for  our  free 
comixtltive  economy.  We  warn  against  the 
en&ctment  of  fact-finding  leglslaUon  unless 
based  on  a  sound  revision  of  the  one-sided 
labor  laws  now  on  the  statute  bocks. 

We  further  protest  against  those  prevalent 
abiMSS  of  the  right  to  suike.  including  Jurls- 
dtettaoal  strllne.  strikes  in  violation  of  agree- 
ments strikes  against  the  Government  or  In 
protest  of  Government  decisions,  which 
should  be  forbidden  by  law  and  made  subject 
to  appropriate  penalties. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have 
ebesen  you  as  their  representatives,  b;\ve 
Joat  broxight  to  a  victorious  conclusion  the 
most  destructive  and  widest-ranging  war  In 
hlstorj-. 

The  cost  of  victory  has  been  without  prec- 
edrat.  however  measured.  In  terms  of 
human  suffering,  human  time  and  effort  ex- 
pended, the  coeu  are  mcalculable.  In  terms 
of  property  destruction,  and  exhaustion  of 
resources,  they  are  staggering. 

If  the  desire  to  retain  freedom,  which  sus- 
tained the  American  people  as  they  struggled 
through  adversity  to  victory,  does  not  bear 
fruit,  every  Item  of  that  tremendous  cost 
must  be  regarded,  not  as  Justifiable  ezpendi- 
turt.  but  as  flagrant  waste. 

Upon  you.  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of  the  American  people,  rests  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  making  decisions  which  will 
determine  whether  the  cost  of  the  conflict 
was  Justified,  or  was  a  stupendous  waste. 

By  your  legislative  actions  you  will  deter- 
mine whether  the  American  people,  includ- 
ing our  veterans,  are  to  be  rewarded  or 
cheated.  On  January  3,  1946.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  asked  the  American 
people  to  tell  Congress  what  they  want.  We 
want  Congress  to  keep  the  foregoing  In  mind 
during  an  the  deliberations  Dthich  will  shape 
future  legislative  programs. 

We  believe  that  such  legislation  shall  fall 
woefully  short  of  the  desires  of  the  American 
people  II  it  Is  designed  to  serve  the  Interests 
of  special  groups  rather  than  the  broad  puLHc 
interests 

We  t>elieve  that  the  mass  destruction  of 
the  war  makes  mass  production  in  peace  an 
obvious  world-wide  need  That  need  consti- 
tutes a  challenge  which  thie  American  people 
have  demonstrated  themselves  uniquely  com- 
petent to  meet.  Their  freedom  to  meet  it 
deuends  primarily  upon  the  formulation  of 
national  policy  to  overcome  labor  strife. 

We  seek  labor-management  peace — cocp- 
eratlon  between  employees  and  employer — 
productive  Jobs  and  the  abundance  for  all 
which  Cows  from  high  wages  and  lower 
prices — opportunity,  progress,  and  growth  for 
every  citizen.  We  believe  that  these  are  ends 
to  be  achieved  by  free  labor  and  free  mp.n- 
agem?nt  under  Jtist  laws  impartially  admin- 
Istered. 

Flint  Furniture  Doalers  Association, 
Genesee  County  Coal  Exchange. 
Klwanis  Club  of  Flint.  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  Flint  Associa- 
tion of  Home  Builders,  Genesee 
County  Taxpayers  Association, 
Flint  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Flint  MUk  Dealers  Associa- 
tion, Genesee  County  Farm  Bu- 


reau, Inc..  Flint  Wholesale  Bakers 
A.ssociatlon,  Rotary  Club  of  Flint. 
Flint  GftsoUne  Wholcsalrrs.  Flint 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Flint 
Automobile  Dealers  AsiKiclatlon. 
Genesee  County  Real  Estate  Board, 
Allied  Construction  Industries. 
FUnt  Farmers  Club,  Hint  Ice 
Cream  Manufacturers  Asiicciation. 


UNO  ReprcseDtation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  UONTAM A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaicer.  it  Is  my  firm  belief  that  the  com- 
position of  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, now  meeting  in  Londor,  is  too 
topheavy  with  men.  It  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary of  our  times  that  we  keep  alive  the 
idea  that  the  cures  for  the  worlds  ills 
should  be  determined  by  men.  either 
alone  or  In  the  preponderant  majority. 
These  kinds  of  groups  have  failed  us 
innumerable  times  in  the  past  and  I  feel 
the  present  world  situation  calls  for  a 
change  in  personnel  In  our  owr.  delega- 
tion at  the  opportune  time. 

I  should  like  to  see  veteran;;  of  this 
war  given  representation  because  then  at 
least  one  of  their  number  could  express 
the  views  of  his  comrades  who  certainly 
have  earned  that  right.  Let  us  try  and 
make  sure,  this  time,  that  thi;5  will  be 
the  last  war,  and  let  us  give  our  veterans 
a  voice  In  the  peace.  They  have  sacri- 
ficed the  most  and  they  and  their  fami- 
lies will  be  expected  to  pay  for  the  recent 
war.  It  is  their  right  to  have  a  voice  in 
the  makmg  of  the  peace  so  that  they 
and  their  children  will  have  an  assurance 
that  a  peaceful  and  secure  world  will  be 
theirs. 

We  should  make  certain  that  the 
women  of  America  are  given  continued 
representation  on  our  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization  I  feel 
that  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter should  be  followed  out  because  that 
declaration  pledged,  at  least  fix  times, 
that  women  should  be  eligible  with  men 
to  participate  in  the  activities  of  the 
UNO.  Evidently  these  plecUies  have 
meant  nothing,  because  out  of  180  UNO 
delegates,  representing  51  nations,  only 
5  are  women.  In  addition  to  this,  only 
one  country — Norway — has  a  woman 
alternate,  and  the  number  of  feminine 
advisers  adds  up  to  only  six.  This  is  a 
disappointing  and  unfair  representation 
to  the  moihers.  wives,  and  sistjrs  of  the 
men  who  have  fought  and  died  the 
world  over  for  equal  rights  and 
democracy. 

We  should  also  have  at  least  one  scien- 
tist—preferably one  well  versed  In 
atomic  energy— representing  us.  The 
atomic  age  with  its  implications  for 
good  and  evil  merits  an  appointment  of 
this  sort.  We  must  realize  that  atomic 
energy  is  here  to  stay  and  that  -.he  future 
use  of  this  new  development  has  a  direct 


bearing  on  the  welfare  of  every  person  in 
the  world. 

Our  veterans,  women,  and  scientists 
may  not  be  politicians,  but  they  will  be 
well  able  to  take  care  of  the  people  whom 
they  will  represent.  The  lack  of  recog- 
nition accorded  to  them  must  be  cor- 
rected at  the  first  feasible  opportunity. 

Our  elder  statesmen  have  failed  us  in 
the  past.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  peaceful  world 
based  on  justice  and  security  for  all  peo- 
ples. Jn  one  generation  we  have  gone 
to  war  twice  and  suffered  the  loss  of  our 
best  manhood  This  mast  not.  if  we  can 
help  it.  happen  again.  Let  us.  therefore, 
see  to  it  that  our  old-style  representation 
is  abolished  and  our  veterans,  women, 
and  scientists  accorded  the  right  and  the 
privilege  to  represent  us. 
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Fairiess  Failure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OI    I1.T.INOI8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  steel 
mill  area  of  south  Chicago,  immediately 
contiguous  to  the  plant  of  the  Republic 
Steel  Corp.,  scene  of  the  Memorial  Day 
riots  during  the  last  great  steel  strike  in 
Cliicago.  views  the  current  strike  with 
great  trepidation.  Not  only  the  steel 
workers  and  their  families,  but  all  of 
the  people  of  that  great  industrial  zone, 
are  hoping  that  President  Benjamin  P. 
Pairless.  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp., 
will  hear  the  rumblings  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  and  reconsider  his  ultimatum 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Today  two  Washington  newspapers 
which  do  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  many 
problems,  expressed  a  similar  hope, 
namely,  that  there  would  be  a  speedy 
termination  to  this  strike  which,  if  it  con- 
tinues, will  Involve  not  only  the  steel  in- 
dustry but  most  of  the  manufacturing 
of  the  Nation.  The  Times-Herald,  for 
instance,  had  as  a  caption  to  its  edi- 
torial "Palrle.ss  made  a  big  mistake."  and 
the  Washington  Post  in  a  front-page  edi- 
torial analyzed  the  situation  in  a  some- 
what similar  manner.  Both  indicated 
that  Mr.  Pairless  had  failed  dismally  in 
the  negotiations  at  the  White  House. 

Evidently  he  is  not  like  another  great 
executive  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  who  made  his  own  decision  on  the 
eve  of  a  tigantic  steel  strike.  That  man 
was  Myron  Taylor,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Unltc-d  States  Steel  Corp. 
The  United  States  Steel  Corp.  at  that 
time  was  preparing  for  a  strike  and  It 
seemed  inevitable  that  there  would  be  a 
walk -out  of  all  steel  workers  in  tlie 
worlds  greatest  industry.  Newspaper 
reports  at  that  time,  nearly  10  years  ago, 
stated  that  Mr.  Tayior  and  his  wife  were 
in  a  Washington  hotel  at  that  crucial 
moment  and  Mr.  Taylor  sought  an  in- 
troduction to  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  then 


the  foremost  figure  in  the  strike  that  was 
impending  Newspapers  related  that 
Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Lewis  signed  an 
agreement,  ihe  great  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  made  a  contract  with  the 
CIO  of  that  day  and  the  strike  was 
averted  insofar  as  "Big  Steel"  was  con- 
cerned. "Little  Steel"  refused  and  the 
strike  was  on.  and  there  was  great  suf- 
fering and  hardship  as  well  as  10  deaths 
in  the  I^emorial  Day  riot  at  the  gates  of 
the  RepubUc  Steel  Corp.  in  south  Chi- 
cago. If  Mr.  Fairiess  had  the  fearless- 
ness of  Mr.  Taylor  we  do  not  think  that 
steel,  "big"  or  "little."  would  be  in  a 
strike  today. 

My  coUeague  from  Indiana,  the  Hon- 
orable Ray  Madden  in  a  speech  yester- 
day on  the  floor  appealed  for  a  return  of 
Edward  R.  Stettinius  to  his  old  position 
in  steel  stating  thr.t  If  Mr.  Stettinius 
were  there  the  strike  would  have  oeen 
averted.  Representative  Bailey,  of 
West  Virginia  in  his  remarks  yesterday, 
announced  that  he  had  introduced  legis- 
lation that  would  strike  from  the  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1945  the  carry-back  provision 
affecting  revenue  from  excess-profits 
taxes  paid  inu  the  Treasury  for  the  tax- 
able year  of  1944-45.  which  revenue  can 
be  claimed  by  corporhtion.s  should  their 
1946  returns  show  they  operated  at  a 
loss.  Doubtless  mauy  Members  of  Con- 
gress voted  for  that  provision  because 
they  expected  fair  play  from  Pairless 
et  al. 

The  longer  the  strike  continues  the 
greater  will  be  the  indignation  not  only 
of  organized  labor  but  of  all  waije  earn- 
ers against  United  States  Steel.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  Pairless  to  reconsider 
and  save  the  day.  If  he  does  not  the 
powerful  indu.strialists  will  learn  ere 
long  the  enormous  pressure  that  can  be 
exerted  by  the  greatest  pressure  group 
in  all  the  world,  an  arou.sed  American 
cit  izenshlp. 

Subjoined  are  the  two  editori^ils  from 
the  Washington  newspapers  of  txxiay: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  January  22 
1S46] 

The   PlttSTOtNT  AND   THE  CBISIS 

Twenty-four  hours  have  gone  by  since  the 
steel  plants  of  this  country  clostid  down. 
Steel  is  the  heart  of  our  industrial  system. 
The  heart  has  now  stopped  beating,  and  the 
entire  economy  is  fast  running  down.  The 
people  seem  condemned  to  watch  a  knock- 
down and  drag-out  fight  between  labor  and 
management  They  must  stand  bj  and  see 
the  Nation  lapse  Into  a  state  of  paralysis. 

For  weeks  they  have  heard  the  spokesmen 
of  both  sides  say  their  say  Interminably.  It 
Is  now  time  for  the  public  to  take  the  plat- 
form. The  Post  thinks  it  would  be  shirking 
Its  public  responsibilities  if  It  failed  to  proffer 
Its  own  Idea."  about  the  grave  crisis  »ronfront- 
Ing  our  country. 

The  effect  on  reconversion  is  Immediate. 
Reconversion  Is  stalled.  After  8  months  of 
hard  work  and  skillful  deployment  by  labor 
and  management,  the  goal  was  actually  In 
Bl^ht.  We  were  90  percent  reconverted. 
Then  silence  fell  on  the  automotive,  meat, 
and  electrical  Industries.  Steel  Jolnj  them  to 
make  the  standstill  of  our  Industry  com- 
plete. 

It  l8  a  criminal  set-back,  and  seems  like  a 
conspiracy.  But  no  good  will  come  out  of 
name  calling.  Men  on  both  sides  are  acting 
according  to  their  convictions.  There  may  be 
exceptions,  but  we  prefer  to  think  of  the 
combaUnts  as  good  Americans,  all  animated 


.^*  ^  analysis  by  a  desire  to  serve  the 
fn^Kn.*,?''  '^"^  remains  that,  because  of 
Inability  to  agree,  they  have  thrown   their 

o»?^  \°-  .^^'"  ***^  "^  management  in 
our  major  Industrlaa  quit,  a  crlsu  is  created 
We  are  in  a  crlais.  not  a  conspiracy 

From  thu  crisis  we  shall  all  suffer  The 
veteran  coming  back  into  our  clvUlan  life 
Will  be  hurt.  The  prostrate  world,  lookma  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  a  lead  In  the  wohT  as 
well  as  the  way*  of  peace.  wiU  lose  heart 

The  drift  back  of  spreading  inacUvlty  must 
be  arrested.  This  the  people  demand  in  self- 
preservation  But  they  have  no  preventive 
power.  Only  the  President  of  the  Unlt«l 
States  can  act  in  their  united  name 

The  Post  assumes  that  President  Truman 
Is  not  quitting.  «*««" 

Tlie  President  has  been  damned  for  stee- 
ping into  the  picture  at  all.  it  is  said  that  he 
ou^ht  to  let  the  combatants  slug  it  out 
VJ.^rrJ*'  «>«nd  advice  when  Industrial 
struggles  were  minor  rlppl«  on  our  com- 
munity and  our  international  life  But  no 
such  advice  Is  tenable  when  this  fight  could 
conceivably  hold  up  the  activity  of  Uie  entl« 
industrial  world.  eniu* 

Those  who  crltlclae  the  President  for  hte 
intervention  would  have  been  the  first  to 
criticize  him  for  nonintervention.  For  he 
had  to  intervene.  The  maintenance  ol  the 
war  powers  of  his  office  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  stUl  m  an  emergencv.  This 
peace  emergency  calls  Just  as  much  for  Pre.- 
Idential  reqjonsiblllty  as  did  the  war 
emergency.  .^^ 

H^*i-*^1°°*  ""^^^  that  the  President 
should  be  panicked  into  hasty  steps.  But 
the  Nation  cannot  stew  In  the  present  mess 
much  longer  without  Inviting  an  irremedi- 
able disaster  He  must  bring  before  him  the 
men  who  In  fact  guide  our  industrial  desti- 
nies It  Is  now  seen  to  have  been  foolish 
to  allow  negotiations  to  go  on  between  repre- 
sentatlve  labor  and  management  which  was 
not  equally  representative.  Labc/  as  a 
vhole  was  talking  to  men  who  had  no  man- 
date from  the  whole  Industry. 

In  the  steel  fight  the  President  seems  to 
have  thought  Mr.  Benjamin  Pair'ess  was  the 
decisive  voice  in  the  steel  Indurtry  It  turna 
out  he  was  mistaken.  Let  him  ask  the  actual 
V^I^Ho  *^^  "**^'  industry  to  come  to  th« 

Let  him  go  further  and  ask  the  real  leader* 
In  the  other  major  industries  to  talk  thln« 
over.  * 

A  national  crisis  requires  a  national  solu- 
tion. The  heart  of  our  current  troubles  lies 
In  the  absence  of  a  wage-price  policy  for 
reconversion.  Steel  could  set  the  pattern 
It  has  set  the  pattern  before  In  every  great 
change  In  otir  economic  htetory.  ftut  In  this 
Instance  the  others  may  want  to  have  their 
say  along  with  steel.  What  makes  steel  and 
the  others  backward  is  the  effort  to  keep 
wages  and  prices  In  separate  compartments 
It  has  never  been  done  before.  It  does  not 
make  sense.     Both,  have  got  to  tie  squared. 

What  has  happened  is  simply  a  breakdown 
in  common  sense.  Cominon  sense  requires 
that  we  speed  up  reconversion.  Reconver- 
sion means  civilian  goods.  It  foUows  that 
reconversion  is  the  only  way  to  beat  Infia- 
tlon — to  stop  prices  from  spiralling,  to  pre- 
vent value  from  being  drained  out  of  our 
dollars.  When  this  cotintry  Is  reconverted 
other  countries  will  have  a  chance  to  follow! 

The  setback  can  be  retrieved  by  eome  euch 
acUcn  as  we  have  suggested.  But  every  day  s 
delay  makes  a  meeUng  of  minds  more  difB- 
cult.  It  thrusts  the  country  and  the  world 
deeper  Into  economic  and  social  tribulation. 
In  the  President's  hands  Is  the  last  peaoeftiJ 
remedy,  and  no  American,  anxious  for  hie 
own  and  the  country's  welfare,  will  deny  bira 
the  right  to  Invoke  It.  Mr.  Truman  would 
be  In  default  to  his  own  Presidential  oblige* 
tions  In  tills  national  and  international 
emergency  if  he  balked  at  it. 
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ITrom    the    Waahlngton    Times-Herald    of 
Januarr  23.  1M«| 

TAOum  Mabb  a  Bie  UxnAxm 

Par  some  wesks  past.  President  Benjamin 
P.  Fairless.  of  United  States  Steel,  and  Pres- 
ident Pbillp  Murray  of  the  CIO  Steel- 
worker<  Union  have  been  conferring  off  and 
on  with  President  Truman  of  the  United 
Statss. 

Object  of  these  conferences  was  to  avert 
a  steel  strike  If  possible  By  going  to  the 
Wtilte  Hoxtse  In  thifl  matter  and  by  Tarlous 
public  statements  while  the  discvisslons  were 
in  progress,  both  Palrless  and  Murray  tacitly 
Bonpted  Mr  Trumac  aa  umpire  In  the  steel- 
dispute. 

The  dispute  was  over  a  demand  by  the 
union  for  a  pay  Increase  of  35  cenu  an  hour 
and  an  offer  by  United  States  Steel  of  a  pay 
Increase  of  IS  cents  an  hour. 

President    Truman    went   Into   the   whole 

arfumcnt  as  carefully  rnd  as  thoroughly  as 

b*  oould.     Nobody  could   have  given  more 

Uous.  fair-minded  attention  to  tha 

In  the  course  of  the  discussions,  Murray's 
steel  anion  cut  Its  demand  to  10  ^  cents  an 
hour.     Truman  finally  came  up  with  a  rec- 
for  an  increase  of  18',  cents, 
signified  Its  willingness  to  ac- 
cept that. 

Mr  Palrless  for  United  States  Steel  there- 
upon refused  to  go  for  the  18'^  cents  In- 
crease; and  the  steel  strike  now  has  begun. 

ICONOMIC  BArrRgUAKX 

About  750.000  steelworkers  belong  to  Mur- 
ray's union.  About  1.300  plants  in  30  States 
are  affected  by  the  strike.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  steel  Industry  will  lose  tI0ilM.QM 
In  gross  revenues  for  each  day  the  strike  lasta. 
and  that  the  strikers  will  lose  about  86.500.- 
000  per  day  In  wages. 

Those  are  only  the  first  direct  effects  to  be 
ipected.  Tlie  indirect  ones  wUl  be  coming 
Mlf  within  a  weeks,  if  the  strike  lasu  3 
weeks,  snd  they  will  be  aa  bad  as  the  direct 
effects  If  not  worse  An  estimated  40  to  50 
percent  of  United  States  manufacturing  in- 
dustries need  steel.  Pew  of  these  concerns 
have  any  big  backloffi  of  steel  on  band. 

A  strike  of  any  considerable  duration  will 
dry  up  these  companies'  steel  supplies,  and 
they  will  Juai  have  to  shut  down  until  they 
can  get  steel  again.  Thu  steel  strike  can 
snowball  into  an  economic  disaster  to  the 
United  States. 

ST.tTmtANSHir     Dt     AM     UtVLATIOKABT      miOO 

In  our  opinion.  Mr.  Vlatrlees  did  not  exhibit 
k  high  type  of  indvtrlal  suteamanship  in 
turning  down  the  President's  suggestions 
ind  letting  the  steel  strike  start. 

Why  he  did  It.  we  dont  know— whether 
im  bis  own  initiative  or  on  orders  from  big 
Jnlted    States    Steel    stockholders.      But    be 
needn't  have  done  It. 

We  are  in  an  Inflationary  period  That 
1  oeaiia  thst  workers  all  aldng  the  line  are  get- 
1  tng  pay  increases  more  dollars  In  their  pay 
I  Bvelopee — and  that  employers  In  one  way 
I  e  another  are  pretty  sure  to  get  more  dollars 
'  rtth  which  to  meet  the  pay  increases.  To 
I*  stire.  the  dollsr s  buying  power  la  going 
"lown  sU  the  whUe.  so  that  nobody  reaUy 
^rlns:  but  that  is  what  Inflation  U. 
Falrleas  could  have  agreed  to  the  18 1,  cenu 
•ge  increase  per  hour  as  recommended  by 
1  he  President  in  his  capacity  as  unofllclal 
umpire  accepted  by  both  Palrleaa  and  Mur- 
lay  Then,  after  a  whUe.  Palrleaa  ooold  have 
I  one  before  the  Prealdent  or  some  fact -find - 
la^  board  with  data  to  show  that  United 
S  tatee  Steel  could  not  make  a  fair  profit  at 
cjurrent  steel  prices 

If  this  evidence  had  held  water.  Palrlesa 
cnild  have  got  some  sort  of  increase  In  the 
price  of  steel  out  of  OPA  Not  even  OPA 
c  in  do  more  than  slow  down  the  inflationary 
tejid  It  can't  reverse  it.  no  matter  how 
■  any  crusading  speeches  Mr.  Chester  Bowles 


rolls  off  bis  manly  chest  Into  the  micro- 
phones. 

Instead  of  practicing  this  type  of  Indus- 
trial statesmanship  In  an  inflationary  period. 
Palrless  chose  to  buck  the  present  trend  of 
things.  The  steel  strike  Is  on  Nobody  knows 
how  long  It  will  last.  It  can  do  great  dam- 
age to  the  entire  country.  One  thing  It  can 
do  Is  to  speed  up  inflation,  by  sharply  cutting 
down  production  of  real  wealth.  Production 
of  resi  wealth  Is  the  most  reliable  of  all  ways 
of  combating  Inflation 

What  effect  Palrless'  mistake  will  have  on 
Palrless  himself,  we  can't  predict.  We  think, 
though,  that  In  the  end  he  will  hsve  to  back 
down  somehow  from  the  uncompromising 
position  he  has  taken,  and  that  he  may  have 
to  resign  as  president  of  Big  Steel.  We  do 
not  think  majority  public  opinion  will  back 
him  up  in  this  case.  Majority  public  opinion 
is  sometimes  decisive  in  big  strikes:  and  you 
can't  btick  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
a  powerful  Natlon-wld*  onion,  and  majority 
public  opinion  all  put  together. 


OPA  PoUciet 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  B«PRKSKNTATIV«8 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  LsPEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RzcoRO.  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Forrest,  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation: 

NRLDA  PaasioKirr  Pobkkst  Uscb  PeoMrr 
Cbahbk  m  OPA  Pouma 

8.  L.  Porreet.  president  of  the  Nstlosial 
Retail  Liunber  Dealers  AasoctaUon.  this  week 
issued  the  foUowlng  statement  concerning 
the  present  housing  crUls  snd  Government 
moves  to  help  alleviate  the  Mtuation : 

"No  group  connected  with  supplying  the 
homes  of  the  Hatloo  la  more  fully  awdre  of 
the  shortage  of  homes  than  the  35.000  retail 
lumber  dealers  located  In  every  town  and 
hamlet  of  the  Nation,  for  they  are  normHily 
responsible  for  flO  percent  to  70  percent  of  the 
housing  built. 

"Lumber  dealers. are  now  building  up  to 
the  limit  of  msterlala  snd  labor,  but  these 
at  present  are  inadequate 

"It  Is  our  belief  that  the  labor  -hoMage 
will  correct  Itself  as  more  men  are  released 
from  the  services,  but  the  material  shortage 
stUl  depends  largely  on  the  actions  of  Oo*. 
emment." 

o**  arTABM  noevcnoM 
"OPA.  while  set  up  to  serve  a  worthy  cause 
la.  by  Its  lack  of  practical  and  realistic  ap- 
plication of  sound  policies,  materially  hold- 
ing back  production. 

"OPA's  pricing  policy  is  still  largely  the 
same  as  before  VJ-day.  In  aU  the  major 
spedea.  except  one.  it  has  esacUy  the  'ame 
price  schedule  in  effect  now  that  it  used  in 
getting  production  for  war  supplies  Fhe 
Industry  has  pleaded  with  OPA  to  revise  this 
policy  and  put  the  emphasis  on  the  items 
needed  for  home  building,  rather  than  things 
needed  for  shipbuilding,  boxing,  crating  etc 
but  to  no  avail.  OPA  reftises  to  take  sue-' 
gestlons  on  this  point  from  the  groups  who 
actually  prod\ice  the  homee.  preferring  rather 
to  follow  lu  own  unreaiutlc  policy  which  la 
the  greatest  atngle  factor  today  blocking  the 
eoiuuon  of  the  lumber  shortage  problem.- 
"**'*»*  ttvwt  TWLL  puauc 
"The  limjber  dealers  have  not  fought  OPA 
and  price  ceUlngs  up  to  now.  but  we  feel  that 


our  first  duty  Is  to  those  who  need  homes. 
We  have  now  come  to  a  critical  position 
where  we  must  tell  the  public  the  rtal  truth. 
OPA  must  be  made  to  change  its  policy,  or  it 
miist  be  done  away  with  Nothing  will  head 
off  Inflation  like  production  of  hDUslng  and 
this  Is  what  we  must  have.  Nothing  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way 

"The  most  potent  lobby  In  Washington  to- 
day Is  the  OPA  lobby  and  those  supporting 
socialized  housing  These  groupM  are  deter- 
mined to  keep  controls  in  their  hands  rather 
than  give  private  Industry  such  aiislstance  as 
Government  can  This  Is  a  time  when  all 
forces  in  the  Nation  must  work  together  to 
get  housing,  and  Congress  will  hive  to  step 
In  and  reform  OPA  or  hill  it.  It  is  our  belief 
that  iu  reformation  at  the  present  time 
would  be  preferable,  but  lU  obetructionlstlc 
policies  must  be  stopped  If  we  are  t  produce 
houses  In  volume.  It  Is  unfortunate  when  a 
Government  agency  geu  so  far  away  from 
the  constructive  courae  for  which  it  was  set 
up  by  Congress  However,  since  Congrees  set 
it  up.  Congress  esn  foros  a  change  of  policy. 
or  it  can  do  away  with  the  office.  The  way  It 
now  operates,  the  remedy  is  wone  than  the 
disease." 

•ror  LtnoBi  xxporrs 

"It  remains  to  be  seen  what  tfce  proposed 
pilorlty  for  veterans  will  accomplish  The 
crying  need,  however.  Is  production  and  all 
other  moves,  at  best,  are  only  se«latlvea  and 
stop-gap  measures.  With  OPA  resU  the 
grsatest  responsibility  for  production  The 
retail  lumber  dealers  hope  the  CPA  can  be 
made  to  realize  thu.  and  forced  to  act  be- 
fore the  wrath  of  the  American  people  and 
Congress  forces  its  abolition 

"Export  of  lumber  should  te  stopped  until 
the  critical  housing  shortage  is  re.leeed. 

"No  Indtistry  should  be  given  n  price  ad- 
vantage over  housing— and  this  is  now  being 
done.    Railroads  are  an  example   >f  thU. 

"The  NRLOA  membership  has  been  and 
still  U  behird  any  practical  prc?ram  that 
wUl  lead  to  production  of  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  homes  Homes  must  be  biillt  for  our 
rs^rnlag  veterans  it  must  be  remembered. 
howeeer.  that  we  can  only  bu.ld  up  to  the 
supply  of  materials  available. 

"Government  must  reoofntae  that  homee 
are  built   by  taking  appropriate  sctlon   snd 
not    by    giving    lip    service    to    su    Industry 
Ideologies  must  not  be  allowed  U>  Interfere 
with  constructive  action." 


The  Pbooy  Liberals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WEST  vnciwu 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  ELUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  todiy  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  editorial  from  t  le  Park- 
ersburg  News  of  January  21.  1946  pub- 
lished in  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Herman  E.  Gleske. 

The  editor,  m  his  usual  vigorous  style 
certainly  presents  an  lntere.«?Ung  point  of 
view  regarding  the  position  of  the  two 
political  parties  and  the  use  of  the  word 
"**«**•"  I  commend  it  to  you  as  a 
piece  of  sotmd  reai.onlng. 

THB    PHONT     LISKXALS 

■pltbet  hurling,  of  course,  continues  to  be 
a  great  American  political  pasUm.«  When 
r^aonable  argument  fsils.  political  agitators 
•mesi"  their  opponenu  with  a  few  cholee 
epithets  Portunatelv  the  public  li  wise  to 
thu  merry  game,  wblcb  In  former  t  mcs.  was 


called  mud-sllnging.     When  a  candidate  has 
only  abuse  and  vUllflcation  for  his  opponent 
It  Is  usuaUy  only  a  smoke  screen  to  cover  his 
own  weakness.     There  is  a  trend  In  modem 
day.  however,  which  is  of  a  more  subUe  char- 
acter.    That  U  for  a  contender  to  degrade 
and  abuse  the  haUowed  symboU  and  ahlb- 
boleths  of  his  opponents.    The  use  of  the 
word  "liberal  "  U  in  point.     Formerly  It  con- 
noted one  of  the  highest  and  best  forms  of 
political  activity.     But  now  even  the  Com- 
munists style  themselves  "liberaU."  when,  as 
everyone  knows,  a  Communist  dicutorahip  is 
Just  about  as  libera]  as  a  thumbscrew,     it 
tramples    nunorities    into    the    dust,    which 
would  be  ansthema  to  any  true  liberal,  and 
abolishes  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
the  press.     And  whUe  we  are  on  this  theme, 
let  It  be  remembered  that  any  government 
which   makes   the  sUte  all   powerful,  regi- 
ments  the   people  and  robe  them  of   their 
lltMtrtlee,  is  not  radical,  but  reactionary.    The 
historic    constitutional    government   of    the 
United  States  is  still  the  most  radical  govern- 
ment In  the  world,  and  the  Republican  Party 
as  the  chief  champion  of  that  Government  U 
still   the   most   radical   party  in   the   world 
TtJtalltarlan  rule,  or  Stalinism,  as  espoused 
by  the  New  Deal,  is  a  retimi  to  tyrannies  that 
were  old  when  Caesar  was  In  his  heyday.    In 
championing  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
man   the  Republicans  are  the  true  liberals 
of  modern  times      One  hesitates  to  claim  It 
only  because  the  word  "liberal"  has  been  so 
dsbased  and  degraded  by  phonies  who  use 
^_5^T  as  a  mask  to  conceal  their  sinister 
upon  our  Republic. 
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More  Bugs  in  Bargaininf 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
oaD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
1*0  Wolman.  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  20.  1945: 
Pa€?r-PiMDmo  Boaao.  Liax  All  Ptoeiul  Uwrrs, 
Gives  Labos  Bbbt  Deal 
(By  Leo  Wolman) 

Whether  or  not  General  Motors  should 
have  accepted  the  wage  recommendations  of 
the  fact-finding  board  is  debatable  Mtich 
ran  be  said  for  accepting  the  board's  figure  in 
the  Interest  of  peace  and  resumption  of  pro- 
duction, while  rejecting  the  board's  argu- 
ments and  theories  and  disclaiming  responsi- 
bility for  the  consequences  of  its  recommen- 
datlona. 

But  there  can  be  little  question  that  the 
board's  report  Is  unsausfactory  and  ama- 
teurlan  If  this  Is  what  we  may  expect  from 
fact-finding  boards,  the  leas  we  have  of  them 
the  better  The  figure  of  19.6  cente  an  hour, 
arrived  at  by  the  board,  u  an  arbitrary  figure 
bised  on  belief  that  everybody,  snd  General 
Motors  more  than  all.  will  make  loU  of  money 
In  1946  and  the  years  to  follow,  and  hence 
•hould  pay  IB  5  Instead  of  13.5  cenu. 

The  way  the  board  handles  specific  facts 
and  argumenU  is  an  index  to  validity  of 
the  entire  report  Only  a  close  reading  will 
disclose  the  imcertaln  foundation  on  which 
the  board's  conclusions  rest. 

IMPOrrANT  FACTOKS  ICNOBSD  IK  TAKE-HOMK  PAT 

Quite  obviously  maintenance  of  take-home 
pay  was  a  prime  ounslderuUon  In  the  board's 
calculations.  But  In  dealing  with  estimates. 
it  omits  reference  to  relevant  but  embarrass- 
ing items  and.  for  aU  practical  purposes. 
makes  decisions  on  highly  important  ques- 


tions of  policy  that  would  seem  tc  go  beyond 
the  board's  authority.  Thus,  in  lU  compu- 
tations of  future  take-home  pay.  It  makes  no 
allowance  for  gains  from  lowered  taxes  or 
retention  of  earnings  deducted  dtirlng  the 
war  to  pay  for  war  bonds.  Yet.  both  of  these 
Items  were  regularly  subtracted  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  In  the  estimates  they  made  of 
actual  Uke-home  pay  during  the  war. 

But  the  major  decision  of  the  board  is  to 
reject  General  Motor's  view  that  the  work- 
week wUl  average  45  hours  and  to  accept  the 
union's  contention  that  it  will  average  close 
to  40.  This  decision,  of  course,  determined 
the  final  result.  General  Motors  iy.ilnted  out 
that  take-home  pay  on  a  45-hour  week  world 
exceed  war  earnings  by  a  substantial  amount, 
even  if  no  allowance  were  made  for  savings 
from  taxes  and  discontinuance  of  pay-roll 
deductions.  The  board  elects  to  reject  the 
45-hour  week  and.  thus,  prejudices  all  future 
negotiations  concerning  this  matter  not  only 
between  GM  and  UAW.  but  between  any  com- 
pany and  union. 

Apparently  the  board  anticipates  no  sav- 
ings from  increased  productivity  since  it 
seems  to  think  productivity  will  bf  no  greater 
in  1946  than  In  1941  The  union  estimates  a 
5-percent  increase,  though  claiming  it  might 
exceed  10.  The  company  alms  to  restore  the 
productivity  of  1939  But  on  this  Important 
issue,  the  board  seems  far  from  clear. 

SFXMS  Qtma  WAT  TO  PXOMOTE  NRKJTIATING 

Likea-ise  on  the  matter  of  down-grading 
the  board  finds  it  hard  to  make  facts  fit  the 
theory.  The  average  figuies  seem  to  sbovi- 
no  loss  from  down-grading,  but  the  boaid 
concludes  "there  u  an  element  of  loes  of 
earnings  through  down-grading  .md  demo- 
tion which,  through  it  cannot  be  measured 
should  be  given  some  weight." 

The  report  ends  with  a  general  disclaimer 
to  the  effect  that  the  GM  case  was  decided 
on  lU  "own  particular  merits'  and,  hence 
what  the  board  said  in  that  case  was  no 
guide  to  general  wage  policy.  Tbat  may  be 
the  IntenUon.  But  the  figure  set  wiU  come 
close  to  being  the  figure  below  which  unions 
will  refuse  to  setUe. 

What  thU  all  amounts  to  is  that  labor  ne- 
gotiators can  do  better  with  the  Government 
than  with  employers.  Therefore,  they  can 
afford  to  lift  their  demands,  relusij  to  setUe 
on  what  employers  offer  and  wait  untU  they 
get  a  better  offer  from  the  Government.  This 
seems  a  queer  way  to  promote  collective  bar- 
g.ilnlng  and  avoid  strikes. 


Brin;  the  Soldiers  Home 

EXl^NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHU.srrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  194(t 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Clinton  (Mass.)  Daily  Item 
of  January  15.  1946: 

BHUrC  THK  SOLDTDtS  HOMC 

It  Is  apparent  to  all  who  read  that  the 
braxen  attempt  to  keep  men  In  the  Army  re- 
gardless of  necessity  or  points  has  now 
reached  a  stage  where  every  parent,  relative, 
and  friend  of  Clinton  and  vicinity  World  War 
n  veterans  who  are  still  m  unllortn  should 
take  their  pens  In  hand  and  In  s<x)rchl»g. 
burning  English  demand  of  Congress  that  It 
move  at  once  and  take  afUrmative  steps  that 
will  result  In  the  immediate  return  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
soldiers  in  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters 
of  operation  who  are  merely  marking  time  la 
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Idleness  under  the  Inexcxisable  conduct  of 
the  higher-ups  who  have  adopted  a  plan 
which  they  believe  wUl  continue  them  in 
theh-  jobs  and  aid  In  saddling  on  the  Nation 
the  sinister  and  menacing  program  of  shack- 
ling the  youth  of  America  to  a  war  machine 
during  the  years  when  they  should  be  af- 
forded educational  faculties  that  will  equip 
them  for  constructive  work  m  this  Nation 
Instead  of  training  them  to  kill.  malm,  and 
destroy  in  unholy,  unrighteous,  unjustified 
and  unnecessary  wars. 

The  latest  and  most  threatening  gesture 
rX  the  domineering  brass  hats  is  the  order 
thst  issues  of  Stars  and  Stripes  shall  no 
longer  carry  a  word  of  crlUdsm  by  GIs  be- 
cause they  are  being  kepi  In  a  condition  bor- 
dering on  slavery  when  they  are  entitled  bv 
every  argumeiu  and  fact  to  be  returned  to 
the  United  sutes  and  honorably  dlacharged 

Shades  of  Russia!  Have  we.  ih  the  United 
States,  reached  the  point  where  despollers  of 
civilization  strutting  m  officers'  uniforms  aui 
clamp  down  on  the  freedom  of  the  press  in 
this  unprecedented  and  ruthless  manner? 

Were  not  these  GIs  told  when  they  were 
tern  from  their  homes  and  put  into  uniform 
do^?  *'*'*  ^^^^^i  'Of  ">e  'our  free- 

And  now  they  are  figiu-atlvely  and  llterallv 
Informed  that  they  cannot  voice  their  views 
In  any  issue  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  which  to 
date  has  been  the  medium  tlirough  which 
they  coiUd  express  themselves. 

So.  after  all,  the  noble  statement  that  they 
were  to  fight  for  freedom  was  only  a  100- 
percent  lie  fashioned  by  a  gang  of  diabolical 
egoist*  bent  on  destrucUon  at  any  cost  and 
at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  countless  thou- 
sands  of  the  Na  ions  young  men  who  de- 
served  a  better  late. 

The  outbreaks  in  Germany,  the  Philip- 
pines. HawaU.  Calcutta,  and  elsewhere  were 
hailed  with  glee  by  members  of  the  families 
and  friends  of  GI  s  in  the  United  Slates  ss 
fully  justified  and  as  harbingers  of  early  ac- 
tlon  looking  to  the  immediate  return  to  this 
country  of  the  men  now  resenting  their  con- 
tinued retention  in  the  Army. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  question  in  the 
minds  of  veterans  who  have  recently  been 
discharged  and  returned  to  their  homes  thst 
redeployment  has  been  deliberately  slowed 
down  in  order  to  bolster  up  and  force  un- 
American  compulsory  mlllUry  training  on  the 
coimtry. 

Many  of  the  men  who  have  been  discharged 
say  the  point  system  is  a  joke,  and  has  been 
tised  as  a  two-edged  sword  to  keep  men  In 
uniform  instead  of  getting  them  out. 

An  unconscionable  gang  of  generals  and 
colonels  Is  seeking  to  continue  playing  war 
In  order  that  they  may  retain  commands,  and 
thus  prevent  their  being  deposed  to  their 
permanent  grades  of  majors  and  lieutenanu. 

Many  other  soldlei-s  believe  that  one  of 
the  primary  objects  In  balking  redeployment 
Is  to  support  the  United  States  State  Depart- 
ment in  Its  imperialistic  program. 

Soldiers  who  have  been  courageous  enough 
to  express  themselves  In  mass  meetings  and 
parades  and  In  hot  cablegrams  to  the  hifher- 
ups  are  on  solid  ground  as  Oat  promises  mf^^ 
by  the  palsied  War  Department  have  been 
wilfully  and  flagrantly  flouted  time  and  again. 

The  soldiers  were  told  that  when  shipping 
was  available  they  could  comf  home.  Ample 
shipping  is  now  avaUable  and  h.ns  been  for 
some  time  in  bot^  the  European  and  Pacific 
theaters  of  war. 

They  were  told  that  all  men  would  be  sent 
home  as  soon  as  they  were  eligible  for  dis- 
charge, but  it  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  thou- 
sands who  have  all  the  qtiallficatlone  are  still 
being  held  In  uniform  oven-eas  with  llttl-  or 
no  expectation  of  their  being  brought  to  the 
States. 

They  were  told  that  Marsh  20  had  been  set 
as  the  date  of  discharge  of  all  men  with  two 
or  more  years  of  service,  but  thousands  who 
possess  this  qualification  are  now  told  they 
must  remain  overseas  indefinitely 
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rh«  iiMlj  (MM  rwulte  from  tbm  fallore 
proTld*  far  th«  Uiwlttnn  pvtod  >«twwi 
•ntf  pmc*.  MDuadlng  to  w>  Mtnto  •  eom* 
tator  ns  DaTid  Lawrenc*.    Tbe  War  De- 
t  fld(U«d  and  devoted  ivaeU  to  «z- 
trawvniM  such  as  the  propoacd 
of  tlM  Amy  and  Mary  DapartaMBta 
tlic  compulaory  military  tralntag  fltliik 
navar  have  a  thought  to  tha  uicawHtiaa 
tba  hour. 

[t  fallad  to  decide  bow  long  troopa  would 
needed  In  the  Kuropaan  and  Pacific  areas 

what  mlaatona  aract  be  arranged 
The  stupidity  of  the  Departnwot  la  bast  D- 
luytrated  by  the  red-faced  admlaMoa  of  8tc- 
of  War  Patteraon  that  he  did  not  know 
t  potate  were  not  glvan  for  Army  smrlce 
last  September,  all  of  which  bears  oat 
ofitalon    of    many    IfaMachuaetts    Con- 
that  as  an  executive  he  has  been 
and  ought  to  be  filling  a  Judgeship 
hts  equipment  is  more  judicial  than 
Mfaolntstratlve 

Drvw  Pearson  is  another  comn\entator  who 
the  War  Department  for  Its  IneKla  In 
with  demobilization  and  in  ignor- 
wbat  has  appeared  in  servicemen's  news- 
In  thousands  of  letters  that  poured 
on  bim  and  other  commentators  as  well  as 
and  Oonfraaamen.  all  indicating  that 
ntment  at  tb^  treatment  had  reached 
boUlng  point  after  having  been  brewing 
monttaa  and  montha 
Se  says  the  resentment  springs  from  a  sense 
Injustice  and  frustration  and  agrees  with 
commentators  that  the  War  Depart- 
t  deliberately  stowed  up  demobtltsatlon 
order  to  put  the  heat  on  copscriptton. 
Wor  arc  the  GI's  happy  about  McNamey's 
tament  that  low-point  men  might  now 
home  earlier  than  high-point  soldiers 
services  are  const^fered  more  essential. 
they  know  full  well,  means  paving  the 
for  the  return  of  Senators'  sons,  football 
pfayers.  and  ai.ybody  who  can  exercise  polttl- 
pull.  provided  they  make  themselves  svif- 
flhieuUy  nonessential. 
Of  cour«.  the  effect  of  this  McNarney  order 
to  add  to  the  resentment  of  the  OI's  and 
•Uaaulate  the  determination  to  make 
Just  as  nonessential  as  poealhe 
thus  place  a  premium  on  Inefflciency 
man  who  is  doing  a  good  Job  has  to  stsy 
and  the  one  who  does  a  poor  Job  and  ta 
itlal  can  come  home. 
Tbm  soldiers  well  know  that  the  claim  of 
tl«  "brass  hata"  that  fast  discharge  of  men 
iqakea  for  Inefficiency  is  the  "bunk"  and 
n't  bear  the  light  of  day.  aa  for  instance. 
^e  Broolu  Hospital  Center,  at  San  Antonio. 
T  !X .  which  handled  10.000  patients  at  its 
pi  lak  but  now  u  down  to  lees  than  3.500.  yet 
It^  s'air  continues  at  75  percent  of  what  It 
at  the  peak  period.  Scores  of  similar 
are  known  and  cltsd  by  the  soldiers  to 
cdntradict  the  claims  of  the  Army  oActals. 
It  la  high  time  for  cunoertsd  action  and  not 
IT  rre  bombastk:  promlsss  and  words. 

The  complainto  alrsd  by  the  Ol'e  at  one  of 
tt  e  masa  meetings  .n  Germany  that   their 
fr|ends  in  the  United  Stater  have  gone  back 
them  are  Justified  in  many  quarters. 
Ths   opportunity    now    presents    Itself    to 
this  complaint  by  appealing  to  Con- 
to  cut  the  filthy  masi  of  red  t^pe  and 
thai  now  binds  overseas  soldiers. 
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Opium:  World  Menace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or  wmnnatnh 
IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8XNTATIVTS 

Tuesdaif.  January  22.  1946 

iMr  JXJDD.     Mr  Speaker,  under  loave 
to  extend  n»y  remarkr  in  the  Rbcoro.  I 


include  the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  January  19. 
1946: 


MOaS  AOAUSST  THIS 


omnt 

TO  TAJU  I7F  CJmOMLM  dSCS 
UrSMT   or   ALL    WSTIOKS 

(By  Disturbed  Observer > 

The  war  and  tu  doa*  have  dramatically 
brought  ths  optiim  probism  ones  more  to 
ths  attenUoD  o<  ths  world.  Ocnsral  Mac- 
Arthur's  prompt  handling  of  the  situation  in 
Japan  came  at  an  opporttmc  and  critical 
moment.  By  the  use  of  this  Insidious  drug 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  the  Japanese  sought  to 
paralyze  the  resistance  of  the  Chinese  To- 
day bhc  flood  of  opium  is  riding  at  high  tide 
throughout  Aaia — a  constant  msnacs  to  the 
thousands  of  American  troops  stationed  lit 
ths  Kast.  The  war  may  be  over,  but  It  will 
be  months,  if  not  years,  before  our  soldlets 
and  sailors  leave  the  continent  of   Asia. 

While  ICacArthur  has  put  the  spotlight 
on  Japan,  tt  is  to  t>e  noted  that  It  is  largely 
opium  from  Iran  that  Japan  Imported  to 
manufacttire  into  Its  sinister  derivatives, 
heroin  and  morphine.  Iran  produces,  rough- 
ly, aoo  tona  of  opium  a  year  In  Iran  the 
United  States  had  some  30.000  American 
troops  to  guard  lend-lease  goods  going  to 
Russia.  A  fleet  of  shtpa  brought  the  goods 
to  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  these 
ahipa  were  many  thousand.^  of  American  sea- 
man. With  little  or  no  control  exercised  In 
this  ancient  land,  opium  peddlers  roamed 
the  streets  and  bazaars.  For  a  minimum 
price  it  was  possible  to  procure  this  drug, 
which  if  resold  In  the  United  States  or  black 
market  would  bring  30  times  the  origuial 
cost. 

The  women  of  America,  learning  of  this 
menace  to  their  sons  and  husbands  In  the 
Kast.  protested  to  the  Government,  begging 
that  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  protect 
them  The  outcry  of  the  women  brought 
Representative  Waltct  H.  JtiDo.  of  Mlnne.-^ota. 
to  the  rescue,  who  Introduced  a  resolution 
in  Congress  asking  the  President  to  urge  the 
opium-producing  countries  to  restrict  the 
cultivation  of  the  poppy  plant  to  leglttroate 
needs.  The  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously by  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
algned  by  the  President  This  was  over  U 
years  ago. 

So  for  but  one  country  has  taken  seriously 
the  appeal  of  the  United  Statsa.  Last  sum- 
mer Afithanlstan  replied  that  she  had  de- 
termined to  ceaae  completely  the  production 
of  opium.  We  are  still  waiting  for  action  on 
the  part  of  Iran  and  India.  In  Asia  today 
there  remain  three  countries  in  which  opium 
Is  produced  on  a  large  scale — China.  Iran, 
and  India  In  Korea,  to  a  smaller  degree  the 
Japanese  forced  the  plantini;  of  the  peppy. 

We  know  that  China  bitterly  opposed  the 
use  of  opium  for  a  century  and  more.  By 
1916  the  country  had  all  but  eliminated  the 
scourge  and  had  stringent  laws  to  prevent 
its  use  or  production.  Then  cnme  the  ruth- 
IsBS  attempts  of  the  Japanese  to  reinstate 
opium.  With  the  defeat  of  Japan,  however, 
the  Chinese  government  is  making  every 
effort  once  more  to  eradicate  the  evil. 

Whle  the  Brltlah  and  Netherlands  {mmscs- 
Klons  in  ths  Cast  were  in  the  hanils  of  the 
Japanese,  it  was  unequivocally  declared  by 
both  govemmenu  that  when  their  terrl- 
torlea  were  freed  they  intended  to  abolish  the 
opium  monopollea  and  forbid  the  use  of 
opium.  Equally  grataylng  at  thU  time  was 
Great  Britain's  public  acceptance  of  Ameri- 
ca's long-expressed  opinion  that  only  by 
controlling  the  production  of  opium  could 
the  problem  ever  be  solved. 

After  the  Far  East  colonies  had  been  re- 
stored, it  was  hoped  that  Orewt  Britain 
would  immediately  enforce  the  terms  of  her 
war  declarations,  both  as  to  the  abolishment 
of  her  opium  monopolies  and  the  uaa  of 


In  ths  countries  once  more  ur  der  her 
atrol.  fnstsad  there  comes  drifting  out 
of  the  East  tha  old  and  familiar  assertion 
that,  aftar  all  the  use  of  the  opium  by  the 
orlantal  is  not  really  injurioxis. 

Ossplta  the  appeal  of  the  Unlte<i  States 
t  jmn  ago.  opium  Is  still  being  procuced  in 
both  Iran  and  India  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  their  governments,  and  from  these 
countries  Isrge  quantities  of  opium  ars  en- 
tering the  United  States  and  the  illicit  traffic 
of  the  world 

With  war  restrictions  removed  imd  the 
shipping  routes  cnce  more  open  to  coaimerce. 
unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  check 
the  enormotia  overproduction  of  o|}lum  in 
the  Bast,  ths  United  States  and  IKe  world 
will  soon  be  flooded  with  this  devasuting 
drug. 

Why  has  this  pernicious  evil  been  revived? 
Nearly  40  years  ago  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  dragged  It  from  its  hiding  place 
in  ths  Par  Kast  and  put  tt  on  the  inter- 
national stage  for  solution.  He  at  once 
aboliahed  the  opiim.  monopoly  we  had  in- 
herited from  Spain  In  the  Ptillippines  and 
closed  the  opium  dens,  declaring  th.;  United 
States  would  never  take  revenue  k«aed  on 
the  corruption  of  an  eastern  people  whom 
we  had  undertaken  to  protect. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Unite!  States, 
definite  progress  was  being  made  u  solvlnj? 
the  problem  up  to  the  outbreak  of  he  First 
World  War.  At  lu  concliision  snd  under  the 
terms  of  the  Versa! Ilea  Treaty,  ths  opium 
problem  was  taken  from  the  lesd«rahlp  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Jurisdiction  of  The 
Hague  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva 
for  solution— a  committee  compose*  1  prima- 
rily of  the  governments  whose  colonies  In 
Asia  were  largely  dependent  upon  their  opium 
revenue.  After  »  years  In  the  bancs  of  this 
committee,  the  opium  problem  still  remained 
unsolved. 

Is  It  not  time  for  the  United  SUtes  to 
resiune  the  Initiative  and  put  an  end  to  this 
recognized  curse  and  tvil?  We  have  wasted 
time  enough  In  exchanging  futile  notes  with 
foreign  offices  and  attending  opium  confer- 
ences. Months  sre  spent  in  the  preparation 
and  transmission  of  letters  and  montha  again 
before  the  receipt  of  an  evasive  and  unsatU- 
factory  reply— concluding  invartab!y  with 
the  proposal  for  calling  another  conference 
to  Uke  place  at  some  indefinite  date.  It 
should  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  opium 
problem  waa  discussed  by  an  international 
commission  at  Shanghai  as  long  ago  as  1S>09. 
at  three  International  opium  conferences  at 
the  Hague,  and  more  recently  at  three  simi- 
lar conferences  at  Geneva  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Leagtie  of  Nations.  Seven  conferences 
in  all. 

It  U  generally  understood  that  the  au- 
thority over  the  opium  problem  previuualy 
veated  In  the  Leagtie  of  Nations  wUl  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Nations  Organization. 
But  there  are  more  direct  methods  of  salving 
this  problem  than  leaving  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  such  a  committee— where  for  two 
decades  secondary  and  ineffective  measures 
have  been  interminably  dlacilssed. 

It  is  time  evasions  and  delays  should  end 
and  that  east  and  west  alike  be  delivered 
f  ooi  a  common  menace. 

Why  does  the  United  States  hold  back  from 
Uking  up  the  cudgels  once  more  against  this 
evil?  The  world  knows  we  have  no  ulterior 
motive,  no  jxiiitical  or  financial  gain  in  view. 
This  country  has  steadily  refuaed  to  permit 
the  production  of  this  dangerous  drug  within 
Its  borders  and  has  stringent  laws  to  pre- 
vent It. 

To  an  extraordinary  extent  America  seems 
to  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  both  large  and  small,  who  look 
here  for  leadership  in  this  dark  hour.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  ahow  we  deserve  this  trust. 
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Veterani'  Priority  in  Purchase  of  Surplus 
War  Goods 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

or  MASSAC Htrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  my 
short  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  Thursday  calling  attention  to  the 
miserable  treatment  accorded  to  vet- 
erans by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  in  the  purchase  of  surplus 
Army  motor  vehicles.  I  am  advised  by 
Mr.  Ross  Williams,  sales  manager  of  the 
Consumer  Goods  Division  of  the  RFC 
here  in  Washington,  that  he  is  calling 
for  a  report  of  the  entire  situation.  He 
has  told  me  that  he  will  check  on  the 
situation  and  report  what  the  facts  are. 

Obviously  there  is  something  wrong 
when  the  RFC  has  had  in  its  possession 
hundreds  of  motor  vehicles  and  failed  to 
dispose  of  them  promptly  and  fairly. 
In  the  city  of  Sprinpfleld  alone  500  vet- 
erans have  received  certificates  from 
another  Government  agency  indicating 
that  they  are  entitled  to  purchase  them. 
Unfortunately,  these  veterans,  there- 
after, have  been  tossed  around  with  loss 
of  time  and  money  to  each  of  them. 

For  more  than  3  month.s  the.se  certifi- 
cates have  not  been  honored  by  the  RFC, 
although  the  veterans  go  to  Fort  Devens 
and  select  the  particular  vehicles  which 
they  wish  to  purchase. 

In  support  of  the  complaints  made  by 
these  World  War  II  veterans,  I  include 
with  my  remarks  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Gullbault.  adjutant 
for  Post  No.  277  of  the  American  Legion 
In  Indian  Orchard,  Mass. 

Such  letters  deserve  prompt  attention 
and  should  bring  results. 

Post  No.  277.  Inc  .  AxntiCAN  Legion. 
Indian  O'chard.  Mans  .  January  iS,  1946. 
The  Fonorahle  Chables  R.  Ciascw, 

Congressman ,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dtar  Mi.  Concssssman:  At  the  meeting  of 
this  poet  held  on  January  10.  1M9.  it  wa.s 
\oted  to  bring  to  your  attention  for  definite 
action  the  complaints  of  «everal  of  our  mem- 
bers relative  to  the  muddled  situation  in 
the  handling  of  surplus  war  goods  and  equip- 
ment. 

For  Instance,  the  Smaller  War  Plants  at 
1200  Main  Street.  Springfield,  on  Dccemlier 
27.  1945.  notified  our  members  that  a  lot 
No.  18.  trurlts  and  cars,  would  be  Bold  at 
Wh It temore  Arsenal.  Ayers.  Mass.  They  went 
down  there,  and  aa  per  Instructions  from  a 
Mr.  Pope,  they  picked  out  several  numbers 
Ir  that  lot.  and  then  were  told  to  go  to  No. 
600  Washington  Street.  Boston,  to  see  Mr. 
Brown.  There,  they  were  told  that  Spring- 
field had  no  right  to  release  that  lot  of  trucks. 
The  Springfield  Smaller  War  Plants  office 
claims  to  liave  a  letter  from  Washington 
releasing  that  lot  No.  18.  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Lee  Manlpy.  regional  director  of  the 
Springfield  oflSce,  showed  our  veterans  the 
utmost  courtesy  and  consideration  aa  far  as 
his  end  of  the  bualness  was  concerned. 

It  Is  quite  obvious.  Mr  Congressman,  that 
the  above  confusion  l>etween  ihe  variotis 
bureaus  having  to  do  with  the  same  work 
Is  a  source  of  much  annoyance  to  the  vet- 
erans, not  to  mention  the  unnecessary  ex- 


pense they  have  to  incur  going  to  these  va- 
rious places  for  nothing.  Other  similar  com- 
plaints hav  come  lo  t»  before  of  the  san^.e 
nattire. 

We  submit  that  It  Is  about  time  that 
headquarters  In  Washington  get  together 
with  lU  field  represenutlves  and  issue  uni- 
form orders  and  communications  relative  to 
carrying  on  it*  work,  and  that  this  •'vet- 
erans' priwity"  bs  Uved  up  to  in  tplrit  and 
letter  of  the  law. 

You  liave  Poet  No.  277 's  permission  to  use 
this  letter  any  way  you  wish  to  help  you 
clear  up  this  muddled  situation  so  that  our 
veterans  wUl  get  the  proper  treatraent. 

With  our  best  wishes  for  your  continued 
health  and  success,  and  our  thanki,  for  your 
kind  consideration. 

Very  truly  yours. 

AKTHUI  A.  GtriLBAtTLT. 

Ac'futant. 


Care  of  the  PLyucafly  Handicapped 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22, 1946 

Mr.  SPARKl^lAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  establisli  a 
Federal  Commission  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped. 

The  objective  of  this  measure  is  to 
bring  into  one  natural  orbit  certain  Fed- 
eral activities  which  deal  with  problems 
of  the  handicapped,  but  which  are  not 
nov»  integrated  and  coordinated  as  they 
very  obviously  should  be;  and  to  provide 
the  thus  established  Federal  Commission 
for  the  Physically  Handicapped  with  ade- 
quate authority  to  deal  with  the  varied 
problems  of  the  25,000,000  physically 
handicapped  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  this  bill  to  be  a  very  thorough 
approach  to  these  problems.  It  was  de- 
veloped, after  long  study  and  practical 
experience,  by  the  American  Federation 
of  the  Physically  Handicapped,  the  na- 
tional organization  which  has  projected 
a  number  of  very  worth-while  measures 
enacted  by  the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the 
disabled,  and  follows  the  very  elaborate 
studies  made  by  a  special  committee  of 
this  House  headed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Kelley]. 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Strachan,  president  of 
AFPH,  states: 

The  bin  represents  an  effort  to  establish 
an  agency  wherein  handicapped  may.  upon 
proper  application  and  certification,  enter- 
be  medically,  surgically,  or  therapeutically 
treated;  be  provided  such  education  and 
training  as  may  enable  the  individual  to 
pursue  a  profession  or  trade;  be  placed  at 
suitable,  gainful  employment;  and  to  have 
such  supervision  as  may  be  necessary  to  prop- 
erly fit  him.  or  her,  into  a  suitable  environ- 
ment of  social  and  economic  life. 

It  is  plain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Con- 
gres.s  should  take  immediate  steps  to  de- 
velop an  over-all  program,  the  purpose 
of  which  would  be  to  restore  to  physical 
usefulness  millions  of  our  citizens  who. 
oUierwise.  must  continue  to  be  a  drain 
upon  their  families,  communities.  States, 
and  the  Nation  itself. 


Enactment  of  this  bill  will  concentrate, 
within  proper  limits,  needful  sen-ices  for 
physically  handicapped  citizens,  so  tliat 
the  Congress,  the  Chief  Executive,  and 
the  people  of  the  Umted  States  will,  at 
all  times,  know  what  is  required  in  UiLs 
field;  how  many  disabled  apply:  how 
many  are  being  treated,  trained,  and 
placed;  the  over-all  costs,  and  the  final 
results— all  of  which,  because  of  the  con- 
fusion of  activities  under  existing  condi- 
tions is  well-nigh  impossible  to  even 
estimate. 

For  the  years  ahead,  when  America 
will  be  under  the  greatest  strain  any 
nation  in  the  world  has  ever  experienced, 
we  will  be  in  better  position  to  meet  these 
tremendous  demands  upon  our  strength 
and  resources,  if  oiu:  people  are  provided 
with  the  means  to  needed  rehabilita- 
tion and  physical  regeneration,  .so  that 
they  may  take  their  part  in  conserving 
and  building  up  our  national  resources, 
and  thereby  experience  the  pride  that 
comes  from  shouldering  a  part  of  the 
load.  and.  above  all.  earning  their  own 
way.  In  short,  being  producers  of 
wealth,  instead  of  mere  tax-eaters. 

I  hope  we  may  act  upon  this  measure 
promptly,  so  that  we  may  thu.s  dischar^re 
our  obligation  to  these  poor  unfortu- 
nates, many  of  whom  are  unfairly  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  idleness  and  despair 
because  of  injury  or  disease  which  they 
do  not  have  the  means  to  remedy.  We 
.should  not — we  must  not— deal  with  this 
situation  in  any  niggardly  way,  but, 
boldly  seize  this  opportimity  to  do  what 
I  firmly  believe  this  bill  will  do— put 
many  of  our  handicapped  citizens  in 
position  to  earn  a  decent  living. 
A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Commls.slon  for 

the  Physically  Handicapped,  to  dtfine  its 

duties,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  Is  hereby 
created  and  established  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Federal 
Commission  for  the  Pliyslcally  Handicapped, 
which  shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  and  all  aciivlties  outlined  in  the  follow- 
ing tlUes: 

TTTUE   I.    rtDCKAL   COMMT8SION   FO«   THS 
PnTSICAUT    HANDICAPPED 

Section  101.  There  is  hereby  created  a  Fed- 
eral Commission  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped, which  shaU  be  an  agency  of  the 
United  States  Dopartment  of  Labo',  with  the 
personnel,  powers,  snd  duties  hereinafter  set 
forth. 

Sec.  102.  The  Federal  Commiseion  for  the 
Physically  Handicapped  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  Commission)  shaU  consist  of  seven 
members,  as  follows: 

A  president  and  a  secretary,  each  of  whom 
shall  be  appomUd  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

The  director  of  the  present  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  and  the  principal  em- 
ployment specialist  for  physically  handi- 
capped In  present  charge  of  special  units  for 
handicapped,  now  In  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  offices. 

A  represenutlve  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  shall  be  experienced  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  crippled  and  hiuidirappcd  chil- 
dren. 

A  represent-itlve  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice, to  be  designated  by  the  Surgeon  General, 
who  shall  be  a  qunlifled  medical  officer  and 
shall  serve  as  the  medical  oflBcer  of  the  Com- 
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i  i  rcpreMntatlve  of  the  Ciril  Sarrtoe  Com- 
ml  •ion.  to  be  designated  by  the  Commiaalon, 
wb  3  shall  be  experienced  In  dealing  with  the 
pn  blenu  of  physically  handicapped  citizens. 
The  President  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceiji^e  a  salary  of  tl2.000  a  year;  the  Secretary. 
•  year;  the  Executive  AsaisUnt,  to  be 
(Tom  among  the  members  of  the 
CoinmUalon  by  the  President.  $9,500.  and  all 
ot|ker  members.  $9,000  a  year:  Provided.  That 
shall  not  be  construed  to  effect  a  de- 
In  the  compensi  tlon  of  any  member 
<l«^lgnated  Irom  persons  already  In  the  em- 
pt<  ry  of  the  Government 

^embers  designated  by  the  President  shall 
lor  a  term  of  7  years,  and  shall  be  eligl- 
for  reappointment.    Those  designated  by 
th^  Surgeon  General,  the  Civil  Service  Ccm- 
:cn.  and   the  Secretary   of  Labor,  ahall 
for  a  term  of  S  yean,  or  at  the  win  of 
th*  appointing  authority. 

!  (xc  103  The  DfOce  of  Vocational  RehablU- 
tai  Ion  is  transferred  from  the  Federal  Se- 
cuity  Agency  to  the  Commission,  with  all 
pe  -sonnel.  records,  and  balances  of  approprl- 
at  cxns  All  special  units  for  handicapped 
nc  «r  operating  In  the  United  States  Employ- 
mi  ot  Service,  are  transferred  to  the  Commls- 
afa  n.  .ogether  atth  all  personnel,  records,  and 
ap  jroprlatlons.  but  shall  continue  to  func- 
tic  n  operationally  in  the  field  or  local  offices 
tb'>  United  States  Employment  Service 
add'or  State  units. 

Sxc.  104  The  Commission  Is  authorised  to 
M  )|^oy  personnel  neccaaary  to  effectuata  the 
~  ~  of  this  act.  and  to  fix  their  rates  of 
ftkf  in  accordano*  with  the  Classification  Act 
IMS.  as  amended.  Whenever  practicable. 
p«  rsona  so  appointed  shall  be  drawn  from 
OMMTwlse  qualified  but  physically  bandl- 
applkcanu. 
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"m.x  n.  rvMcnoMs  or  thx  commission 

3k.   aoi.  It   Is   hereby   declared    that    the 
ge  leral  welfare  of  the  United  States  requires 
of  saoBptOTment  opportunttlea 
by  physical  disability, 
ai^  the  imposition  upon  employers  in  indus- 
.  having  contracts  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
t  or  any  agency  cr  corporation  there- 
of a  refjulrement.  In  filling  vacancies,  that 
plnce  and  retain  In  employment  fixed 
prf:)portlon«  of  persons  qualified  to  work,  but 
ndicappe<l  by  disablement  from  obtaining 
oyment:   that  facilities  be  provided  for 
tlonal  rehabilitation.  Including  medl- 
therapcutlc  treatment  and  physical 
vocn'l^njfil  training:  and  that  such  em- 
ployers  in   indiistry.   having  contracts  with 
Ffdcral  0.)vernment  or  any   sgency  or 
co|-p«>rf> rlou  thereof,  shall  be  advised  and  ald- 
m  the  Introduction  of  work  methods  and 
adjustment    of    tools,    appliances    and 
chlnery  necessary  to  accomodate  certain 
cl  disablement 

aoa.  (a I  It  Shan  be  the  function  of  the 
.  In  the  effectuation  of  the  policy 
.»rn-.lned   In  section  301: 
To  provide  for  medical,  surgical,  and  ther- 
•pf title  tr^^stments,  the  application  of  pfos- 
or  orthopedic  appliances,  hearing  aids. 
.  and  such  other  devices  as  may.  by 
enable  physically  handicapped  In- 
to become  proficient  physically  so 
to  be  able  to  earn  their  own  living,  wholly 
In  part: 

provide  for  education   and  training  of 
Icnlly  handicaoped  cltlsens:  and 
provide,   whenever   possible,    for   their 
•mployment  through  proper  place- 
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b)  The  Commiaalon  shall  continue  all 
fui  ictlons  of  the  OfBce  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation, and  of  the  Bpaelal  iTnlts  for  H.-xadi- 
In  the  Unltad  States  Employment 
klce  at  the  time  of  their  transfer  under 
act.  It  shall  establlah  separate  divisions. 
—  qualified  experts,  for  special  work  with 
blind,  the  deaf,  the  hard  of  hearlBc 
car  Macs,  tubertnilous.  pollomyetttlcs.  <?pUcp- 
•lo^,  smpMlaua.  and  any  other  large  or  distinct 
«(  ph|1nlly  handicapped. 


(c)  It  sball  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sion to— 

(1)  Collect,  tabulate,  and  make  public 
statistics  pertaining  to  the  physically 
handicapped: 

(2)  Ascertain  what  fields  of  employment 
are  available  to  the  physically  handicapped 
and  make  such  information  public: 

(3)  Acquaint  employers  In  private  indus- 
try with  the  special  capabilities  of  the  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  encourage  their  em- 
ployment, where  feasible  and  practicable,  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  nonhandlcapped; 

(4)  Cooperate  with  public  and  private 
agencies,  organizations,  and  Individuals  In 
the  medical  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  placement  In  suitable  employment  of 
physically  handicapped  citizens. 

Sic.  203.  The  Commission  shall  appoint  an 
Advisory  Council  on  Employment  of  the 
Handicapped,  to  consist  of  six  members,  two 
of  whom  shall  be  selected  from  lists  sub- 
mitted by  bona  fide  labor  organizations:  two 
from  the  public  and  two  from  employers. 
The  President  of  the  Commission,  ex  ofBcio. 
shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council. 
The  Council  shall  act  In  an  advisory  capacity 
to  the  Commission,  and  shall  meet  not  leas 
than  twice  yearly,  or  upon  call  of  the  Chair- 
man. Appointed  memt>ers  shall  be  entitled 
to  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses 
and  to  a  per  diem  of  $25  per  day  for  each 
day  of  actvial  service. 

TiTLx  nx.  anasm  or  qualittkd  disablko 
pxasoNs 

Sxc.  301.  The  Commission  shall  establish 
and  maintain  s  register  of  qualified  disabled 
persons,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  regis- 
ter. The  register  shall  be  kept  In  sticta  form, 
and  entries  and  alterations  or  removals  of 
entries  shall  be  mads  In  aucb  manner,  as  the 
Commission  may  by  rtfulation  prescribe  A 
person  whose  name  Is.  for  the  time  being,  en 
the  register.  Is  hereafter  referred  to  as  a 
registrant. 

Sec  302  Qualifications  for  entry  of  the 
name  of  any  person  on  the  register  shall  be 
established  by  regulations  of  the  Commia- 
alon. Such  regulations  shall  afford  reason- 
able assurance — 

(a)  That  the  disabled  person  Is  18  years  of 
age  or  over; 

(b)  That  he  Is  a  resident  of  the  State  In 
which  he  applies  for  registration:  or.  If  his 
disability  was  sustained  while  In  the  mer- 
chant marine  service  of  the  United  States, 
that  he  was  such  a  resident  of  the  date  of 
entry  Into  siKh  service 

(c)  That  he  la  capable  of  entering  Into 
and  keeping  employment  under  the  condi- 
tions In  accord;tnce  with  which,  under  this 
act.  employment  may  be  offered  him. 

Sec.  303.  AppUcanu  for  entry  on  the  reg- 
ister shall  make  application  to  the  Com- 
mission, through  Its  Special  Service  to  Handi- 
capped Units,  at  any  local  office  of  the  United 
8tat«s  Employnsent  Service.  The  Commis- 
sion may.  by  rsgulatlon.  prescribe  the  method 
of  examining  appUcaUons  and  procedures 
for  paasLng  upon  applications.  If.  upon 
examination  as  prescribed,  the  Commission 
Is  satisfied  that  an  applicant  Is  a  qualified 
disabled  person,  aad  that  bis  handicap  Is 
likely  to  continue  for  6  months  or  more 
from  date  of  application,  and  be  meats  all 
qualifications  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
under  section  303.  his  name  shall  be  entered 
upon  the  register.  If  at  any  time  the  Com- 
mission Is  satisfied  that  any  person  whose 
name  is  on  the  regl.ner  no  longer  meeu  the 
prescribed  qualifications.  It  shall  remove  his 
name  from  the  register. 

A  person  who  ceases  to  be  so  registered,  at 
a  time  when  he  Is  In  employment  with  any 
employer,  and  who  thereafter  continues,  with 
only  such  separation  as  U  mentioned  In  sec- 
ttaa  401  (3)  In  employment  with  that  em- 
ployer, or  with  a  person  taking  over  In  suc- 
cession to.  or  JolnUy  with  that  employer,  a 


business  or  establishment  In  which  the  reg- 
istrant was  employed,  shall  be  treated  as  a 
registrant  for  the  purpose  of  the  applica- 
tion of  this  act  to  that  employer  or  his  suc- 
cessor, as  aforesaid. 

Sac.  304  The  term  'qualified  disabled  per- 
son" as  i^sed  In  this  act  means  a  pepvon  who. 
on  account  of  congenital  deformity,  or  of 
Injury  or  disease.  Is  eubetantlally  handi- 
capped in  obtaining  or  keeping  employment, 
or  In  undertf  king  work  on  his  own  account 
of  a  kind  which,  apart  from  such  deformity, 
injury,  or  disease,  would  be  suited  to  his 
age.  experience,  and  qualifications. 

irrLx  IV.  CMnoTMEWT  or  RxcisTm.M«Ts 
Sxc.  401  (a)  (1)  As  used  In  this  act.  'em- 
ployer" means  any  Individual,  or  the  legal 
representative  of  a  deceased  Individual,  and 
any  organization  (Including  partnership,  as- 
sociation, trust  estate.  Joint-stock  company. 
Insurance  company,  or  corporation,  whether 
domestic  or  foreign)  or  the  receiver,  trustee 
in  bankruptcy,  trustee  or  successor  thereof, 
which  has  In  Its  employment  10  or  more 
individuals. 

(2)  "Employment"  menn<>  service  per- 
forme<t  fur  remuneration.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  service  under  a  master  and  ser- 
vant relationship  existing  In  fact  or  under  a 
contract  of  hire,  whether  written  or  oral, 
express  or  Implied,  and  inclixling  service  per- 
formed for  a  Stale  or  a  political  subdivision 
of  a  State,  or  an  Instrumentality  of  either. 

(3)  "Taking  into  employment"  shall  not 
be  construed  to  Include  (a)  the  reemploy- 
ment by  an  employer  of  a  person  previously 
In  his  employment,  after  a  separation  ut- 
trlbutable  to  the  employee's  lllnees.  or  being 
on  vacation,  or  to  other  temporary  causes; 
(b)  the  taking  into  employment,  by  a  person 
taking  over  a  business  or  establishment  in 
suooeaslon  to.  or  Jointly  with,  another  person 
who  was  catrying  It  on  Immediately  before 
that  time,  of  any  person  employed  by  that 
business  or  establishment  at  the  date  of  such 
taking  over. 

(b)  With  respect  to  part-time  employ- 
ment, or  to  employment  part-time  with  one 
employer  and  part-time  with  another,  or 
with  the  same  employer  part-time  in  one 
class  of  employment  and  part- time  In  an- 
other, the  Commission  may  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  extent  to  which  such  employ- 
ment shall  be  regarded  as  employment  with- 
in the  purview  of  this  act 

Sec  402  (a)  It  ahull  be  the  duty  of  every 
employer.  In  filling  vacancies,  to  take  into 
employment  registrants  to  the  number  ascer- 
tained to  be  his  quota-  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c>  of  this  section.  Except  ss 
otherwise  provided  Ui  this  act.  no  employer 
ahall.  at  any  lime,  take  into  employment  any 
person  other  than  a  registrant  If.  Immediately 
after  the  taking  In  of  that  registrant,  the 
number  of  reglstranu  In  his  employ  would 
be  leas  than  his  quota  This  requirement 
shall  not  spply  ( 1 )  to  sn  employers  taking  or 
offering  to  take  into  his  employment  any  per- 
son whom  It  would  have  been  his  duty,  apart 
from  thU  section,  to  take  Into  bis  employ- 
ment by  virtue  either  of  any  Fedeial  statute, 
or  of  any  agreement  to  reinstate,  entered  Into 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  act:  (2)  to  an 
employer's  taking  Into  his  employment  any 
person  under  permit  Issued  by  the  Commte- 
slon.  if  at  the  time  there  are  no  registrants, 
or  an  InsufSrient  number  of  registrants  capa- 
ble of  performing  the  work 

(b)  No  employer  shall  discontinue  his  em- 
ployment of  a  registrant  If  such  discontinu- 
ance would  result  In  reducing  the  number  of 
reglstranu  In  his  employ  below  his  quota, 
except  (1)  for  reasonable  cause,  or  (3)  In  con- 
formity with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
employment  with  respect  to  Reparations, 
tran-sfers.  or  reemplo-.ment  then  in  effect  In 
the  plant  or  place  of  employment  by  virtue 
of  an  agreement  between  such  employer  and 
the  workers,  or  |3>  by  virtue  of  laws  affecting 
the  tenure  in  employment 

(c)  The  quota  of  an  employer  at  any  time 
■haU  be  a  number  aaoartalned  in  accordnnca 
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with  this  subsection.     (11  Standard  percent- 
age shall    be   fixed   by   the   Commission   and 
■luUl  be:  For  plants.  Industries,  or  offices  or 
otbcr  businesses  employing  less  than  100  per- 
sons, not  less  than   1   percent  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed:  for  any  such 
btislness  employing  over   100  but  less  than 
1.000  persons,  not  les  than  IVj  percent  of  the 
total  number  employed;  and  for  any  business 
employing  over  1.000  persons,  not  less  than 
2    percent   of    the    total    number   employed. 
(2)  A  special  percentage  shall  t>e  determined 
by  the  Commission  to  govern  employment  In 
any  particular  trade  or  Industry,  or  branch 
thereof,  coming  within  the  scope  of  this  act. 
of  employment  with  any  class  of  employer, 
whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission 
a  percentage  either  greater  or  smaller  than 
the  standard  percentage  ought  to  be  assigned, 
on  the  ground  of  distinctive  characteristics 
in  the  particular  employment  proposed,  with 
respect  to  Its  suitability  for  disabled  persons, 
(d)   Any  employer  violating  or  falling  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100.  nor  more  than 
%1.000.     The  fact  that  the  making,  termina- 
tion, or  modification  of  a  contract  may  in- 
volve a  violation  of  this  act,  however,  shall 
not  affect  the  op>eratlon  In  law  of  the  con- 
tract, or  Its  termination  or  modification,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

TnXE  v.    Pia$ONAl.  CATASTKOPHE  LOANS 

Sbc.  501.  The  Commission  shall  establish  a 
revolving  loan  fund,  which  ahall  be  funded 
with  an  Initial  sum  of  $5,000,000.  which  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
•ay  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap- 
pfoprlated.  From  this  fund  the  Cumniission 
shall  make  personal  catastrophe  loans  as 
hereafter  determined 

Sxc.  502.  "Personal  catastrophe."  as  used 
In  this  title.  U  defined  as  any  Injury,  disease 
or  physical  defect  such  that  the  use  of  a 
prosthetic  or  orthopedic  appliance,  a  hear- 
ing aid,  eyeglasses,  or  other  devices,  would 
enable  the  Individual  affected  to  return  to 
useful  and  gainful  employment. 

Sec.  603.  Any  person  may  apply  to  the 
Commission  for  a  loan  under  thla  title,  in 
such  form  as  the  Commission  may,  by  reg- 
ulation, prescribe.  Before  making  any  loan, 
the  Commission  shall  make  such  investiga- 
tions as  may  be  necessary,  and  shall  certify 
that  the  applicant  Is  worthy  and  of  good 
character,  and  that  he  appears  likely,  with 
the  help  of  a  loan,  to  be  restored  to  useful 
and  gainful  employment,  and  that  he  has 
not  the  instant  means  of  Independent  ac- 
tion. The  Commission  may  advise  appli- 
cants, on  request,  as  to  types  of  appliances, 
but  each  applicant  shall  have  free  choice  of 
the  appliance  or  device  best  suited  to  his 
Individual  needs 

S»c.  604.  Loans  under  this  title  shall  In  no 
Instance  exceed  $500.  and  shall  in  every  case 
be  secured  by  personal  note  of  the  ap- 
plicant, conditioned  to  make  repayment 
monthly,  when  employed,  or  otherwise  pos- 
sessed of  funds,  with  interest  at  a  rate  not 
higher  than  2  percent  per  annum. 

TTTIX  VI.    MONTCASIBLZ  CASBB 

Sec.  601  Physically  handicapped  citizens 
of  the  United  States  who,  upon  application 
to  the  Commission,  are  certified  by  It  as  non- 
feasible  for  rehabilitation,  and  who  are  to- 
tally and  permanently  disabled  and  are  with- 
out means  of  livelihood  or  support,  ahall  be 
paid,  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  of 
the  Social  Security  Hoard  the  sum  of  $30  a 
month,  beginning  with  the  month  followlrg 
that  in  which  the  Commission  s  certification 
Is  filed  with  the  Social  Security  Board. 

TITLX  Vn.    COOPISATIVE  ENTEKPRISES  FOX 
HANDICAPPED 

EEC.  701,  (a)  The  sum  of  $10,000,000  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of 
any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  othei  wise  ap- 
propriated, for  the  flaoal  year  1947,  and 
$3000.000  annually  for  each  of  the  6  years 
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thereafter,  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
special  industries  for  physically  handicapped 
citizens. 

Sac.  702.  Out  of  the  foregoing  sums  the 
Commission  is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
make  loans  to  persons,  corporations.  States, 
Territories,  or  subdivisions  or  agencies  there- 
of, municipalities,  people's  utility  districts, 
and  cooperative,  nonprofit  or  limited  divi- 
dend associate  organizations  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  Territory,  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  work  projects  for  physi- 
cally handicapped  persons,  primarily  drawn 
from  the  group  termed  "nonfeasible"  for  re- 
habilitation, and  requiring  special  conditions 
cf  einpl03mient  and  training,  such  as  is  now 
afforded  by  various  so-called  handicapped 
persons'  industries,  sheltered  work  shops,  etc. 
No  single  loan  shall  exceed  $20,000:  and  not 
less  than  25  percent  in  amount  of  all  loans 
shall  be  granted  in  rural  areas. 

Sec.  703.  Such  loans  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Commission 
shall  determine:  Provided,  That  all  loans 
shall  be  self-liquidating  in  not  to  exceed  25 
years,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  equal 
to  the  average  rate  payable  by  the  United 
States  on  its  obligations,  having  maturity  of 
10  years  or  more,  after  the  dates  thereof, 
issued  during  the  last  preceding  fiscal  year 
in  which  any  such  obligations  were  issued: 
Provided  further,  That  no  loan  lor  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  enlargement,  or  opera- 
tion of  any  plant  shall  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  State  authority  having  Juris- 
diction in  the  premises  being  first  obtained. 

TTTLE  Vm.    CKANTS  rOt  NONTBASIBLE  CASES 

Sec.  801.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  any  mone3rs  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$2,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1947.  and  $1,000,- 
000  annually  thereafter.  From  the  amounts 
hereunder  appropriated  the  Commission  is 
authorized  and  empowered  to  make  outright 
grants  to  local  nonprofit  groups  organized 
with  the  objective  of  providing  a  means  of 
teaching  and  training  physically  handi- 
capped persons  whose  disabilities  confine 
them  to  their  homes  or  l>ed8 — commonly 
known  as  shut-ins.  Grants  shall  be  made 
pro  rata  on  the  basis  of  population :  Provided. 
That  not  less  than  25  percent  of  all  grants 
In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  made  to  groups 
located  in  rural  areas. 

TITLE  IX.    SAFETY  ENGINEERS 

Sec.  901.  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  other  Federal  agencies  in 
devising  and  arranging  for  proper  safeguards 
to  life  and  limb  in  public  buildings,  and 
in  eliminating  and  preventing  conditions 
therein  tending  to  promote  dtsej^se.  It  may 
employ  safety  engineers  and  sanitary  engi- 
neers as  required,  who  may,  with  the  consent 
af  the  agency  having  Jurisdiction.  Inspect 
and  report  on  any  and  all  buildings  used  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Commission 
may  also  coope'rate  with  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  and  other  Interested 
groups  and  Individuals,  with  a  view  to  having 
public  and  other  buildings  constructed  or 
remodeled,  with  ramps  instead  of  stairs,  and 
with  railings  to  facilitate  the  free  and  safe 
movement  of  the  lame  and  crippled. 

TITLE    X.   TRAINING    SCHOOLS 

Sec.  1001.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  shall,  vrtthln  30  days  alter  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  act.  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion of  three  competent  persons  to  survey 
the  war  plants  owned  by  the  Government  or 
any  Instrumentality  thereof,  and  to  select 
10  plants  which  upon  conclusion  of  their 
manufacture  of  war  materials  shall  be  ex- 
cepted from  the  surplus  property  sales  pro- 
gram and  set  aside  as  training  schools  fur 
ph)'sically  handicapped  citizens,  and  for 
teacher  training.  Selections  shall  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  their  suitability  for  the  pro- 
posed use.  the  cost  of  conversion  for  train- 
ing Ecbocl  purposes,  and  their  regional  dis- 
tribution.   The  plants  so  selected  shall  upon 


direction  of  the  President  be  turned 
to  the  Commission  for  operation  as  training 
oenters  for  physically  handicapped,  as  well 
as  for  teachers  of  physically  handicapped. 
Expenses  of  the  Selection  Commission,  and 
of  the  reconversion  of  plants  lor  use  as  train- 
ing centers,  shall  t>e  met  by  an  appropria- 
tion out  of  the  Treasury,  which  Is  hereby 
authorised. 

TITLE  XI.  TXEATMENT  OF  DEAFNESS 

Sec.  1101.  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Public  Health  Service, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  $2,000,000, 
which  shall  be  available  for  research,  applied 
medicine  and  treatment,  and  necessary  ex- 
penses to  develop,  if  possible,  a  cure  for 
deafness.  The  Public  Health  Service  shall 
rer>ort  annually  to  the  President  and  to  Con- 
gress the  results  of  Its  research,  and  such 
report  shall  be  printed  as  a  congressional 
document. 

TITLE  XII.   UNITED  STATES  CI\1L  SXIVICX 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  1201.  Thire  shall  be  established  In 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
a  Division  for  the  Physically  Handicapped, 
with  a  chief,  an  assistant  chief,  and  such 
staff  as  may  be  required.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Division  to  deal  with  problems 
attendant  upon  the  recruitment,  examina- 
tion, and  appointment  of  physically  handi- 
capped applicants  for  employment  In  the 
Federal  civil  service.  It  is  declared  to  be  tiM 
policy  of  Congress  that  no  citizen,  otherwlM 
qualified,  shall  be  denied  the  right  to 
examination  and  appointment,  by  reason  of 
pi  -sical  dtsabUlty. 

Sec.  1202.  The  expense  of  the  Division  for 
the  Physically  Handicapped  shall  hereafter 
be  included  in  the  regular  appropriations  for 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Division  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated. 

TITLE   Xm.  MISCXIXANEOUS 

Sec.  1301.  The  Public  Health  Service  shall, 
through  its  field  employees,  report  to  the 
local  offices  of  the  Commission,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
the  name,  address,  and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation of  citizens  who,  by  reason  of  phys- 
ical disablement,  are  In  need  of  the  services 
to  be  afforded  by  the  United  Stales  under 
the  terms  of  this  act. 

Sec.  1302.  The  Commission  shall  have  an 
official  seal,  which  shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

Sec.  1302a.  For  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing this  act  and  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  studies,  investigations,  publications,  and 
reports  therein  provided  for,  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any 
sums  not  otherwise  appropriated  from  the 
Treasury,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec.  1303.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  and  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  1304.  This  act  shall  be  known  as  the 
Federal  Aid  to  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Act. 

Sec  1305.  All  laws  or  pHrts  of  laws  In  con- 
flict with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  1206.  This  act  shall  be  effective  90 
days  after  date  of  passage. 

Statement  To  Accompany  Paoposcs  BiLt  To 
EsT.VELisH  A  Federal  Commibsiom  fob  the 
Phtsicau-T    Handicapped.    To    Define    Its 

DtniES,  AND   FOE  OTHEU   PtJRPOSES 

Foazwoao 

The  consensus  of  tl.is  bill  represents  28 
years  of  study  and  practice  In  the  field  of  the 
physically  handicapped 

It  represents  an  effort  to  establish  an 
agency  wherein  handicapped  may,  upon  prop- 
er   application    and   certification,   enter,   b* 
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orbit,  and  thua  enable  the  Congreae. 

Chief  Kxecutlre.  and  the  people  o;  the 

State*  to  concentrate,  within  proper 

needful  senrlcea  for  phyalcaUy  bandl- 

dtiaena. 

Itjalao  ivoTldcs  for  corollary  aernoas  which. 

paat.  have  not  been  prorlded.  and  be- 

of  their  lack,  make  present  operations 

program  Incomplete,  awkward,  and.  In 

Instances,  wholly  InadequaU  to  the 

of  the  handicapped,  and  the  NaUon. 

Title  I.  Federal  CovimisaUm  for  the 

Physieatly  Handicapped 

provides  for  the  composition  of  the 
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moat  coDcartiad.  provMea  for  a  vastly 

means  of  operation. 

transfers  to  the  Commlsaion  the  OVR 

also  special   unlU  for   handicapped  in 

which  are.  by  way  of  illustration,  like 

Mkivaa  at  a  whole,  but  which  heretofore 

operated  aa  aaparate  uniu  and  have,  in 

tnstancas.  dupUcated  services  which 

x^Uld  have  one  direct  channel. 

flPytia  //.  runctiont  of  tHe  CommiMion 

drtlnes  the  functions  of  the  Coramts- 

snd  In  addition  shows  the  purpose  and 

ct  a  real  program  for  handlcnpped. 

may  be   pointed  out  that,  under  this 

much  of  the  present  duplication  and 

likely  waste  of  effort  and  money  would 

Iminatcd.  bacauaa  tba  prloia  objective 

>*  to  coordinata  oaany  prsssnt  activities. 

praaant  agencies  lack  certain  requisite 

to  educate  the  public,  and  particularly 

emp^yers.  on  the  value  of  the  handicapped 

and  this  title,  «mr>ng  other  things, 

lee  that  deficiency. 

ilso  establishes  sn  Adrlaory  Council  on 
oymant  of  the  Handicapped,  the  need 
hlch,  as  a  working  and  policy-making 
is  apparent. 

rjlie  ///.  Itevtuer  of  qualiHed  persons 

prowMes   for   proper   registration   of 

ppad  who  may  apply  to  the  Couimis- 

iBd  defines  their  qoaltfloatkais.  as  well 

m  abllshea  a  legal  definition  of  a  -qualified 
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litle  IV.  Employment  of  registrants 

Th  i  rccogniaea  and  cndaaeors  to  partially 

dischfrge  the  uhiigstion  ot  Ooeamniant  to 

opportunities    for    employment    at 

ly  handicapped  citiaens  through  me- 

undar  Its  control.     Admittadly  this 

a  new  Aald— that  of  endeavoring  to 

Industries  or  busincaaes  which  handle 

contracu  to  set  aaide  from  I  to  2  per- 

thelr  jobs,  to  be  fllled  by  handicapped 


*o4*>^*^  there  la  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Oovanunent   has  a  grave  re.- pons! - 
with  regard  to  the  handicapped,  both 
~  and  clvUlan.  and  there  can  be  no 
but    that   the   Oovernment   has   a 
;o  preecrlba  wagea.  working  condltloos 
V  nder  present  laws,  for  those  who  deal 
tracts  With  Its  various  agencies.    8uch 
the  case,  the  Oovernment  has  a  right 
H»e  upon  thoae  who  seek  such  con- 
tha  obligation  to  provide  employaant 
r  ilntlvaty  small  number  of  handicapped 


numbers  cited  were  unreasonsble, 
IMrtlonate,  there  might  be  some 
iB   objections,    but    the   time   has 


tflairaportl' 


when  Oooffraaa.  as  an  act  ot  simple 
Juatlca  to  a  largo  number  of  our  eitlacns. 
should  enact  laws  that  will  assure  oppor- 
tunity for  employment  of  the  handicapped. 

Title  V.  Personal  catastrophe  loans 
There  are  hundreds  of  thotuands.  perhaps 
milltons.  of  citiaens.  who.  because  they  abhor 
charity  in  any  form,  refuse  present  benaflta 
tmdat  ao-callod  mcana  te$>t,  although  they 
may  greatij  need  certain  equipment. 

But  IX  thoae  same  citizens  were  permitted 
to  borrow  money  for  the  expre£s  purpose  of 
purchasing  needed  prostheuc  or  orthopedic 
appliances:  hearing  aids;  eyeglasaea;  wheel 
chairs,  or  other  appltancess  or  devices  which 
would  enable  them  to  become  more  profi- 
cient, physically,  and  thus  better  able  to 
compete  on  more  equal  footing  with  non- 
handicapped,  there  Is  no  doubt  but  that  many 
of  them  would  do  It.  and  their  bodily  Im- 
prm-ement.  and  Increased  productive  capac- 
ity, figured  collectively,  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  whole  Nation. 

Title  VI.  N on feaxibU  cases 
One  of  the  irrav*  defects  to  present  Federal - 
State  rehabilitation  laws  Is  that  reports  of 
agencies  operating  thereunder  do  not  cite 
the  number  of  cases  which  apply  to  them 
for  aid.  but  which  are  turned  down  as  being 
nonfeaslble  for  rehabilitation. 

It  Is  perfectly  nattiral  that  such  agencies, 
desiring  to  put  the  best  foot  forward  In 
their  public  reports,  would  not.  thus,  par- 
ticularly desire  to  reveal  the  extent  of  the 
ca-irs  which  they  refuse  to  handle.  It  baa 
even  been  charged  that  they  have  devoted 
thamaaivaa.  in  many  instaiicea,  to  easy  cases. 
In  order  to  make  a  good  shoving  on  available 
funds. 

In  the  light  of  continued  Improvement  In 
medicine  and  surgery,  it  U  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  many  such  caaaa.  rated  nonfeaslble 
yesterdsy.  or  even  today,  may.  within  a  week" 
a  month,  or  a  year,  because  of  some  new  dis- 
covery, te  entirely  feasible  of  rehabilitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  only  superficial 
medical  examinations  are  given,  as  has  no 
doubt,  m  many  Instances  been  the  case 
when  the  aiH>llcant  U  termed  "nonfeaslble  "• 
there  is  room  for  a  considerable  margin  of 
doubt.  If  not  positive  error.  In  such  dlaRnosls 
iind  no  medical  eianUnatlon  should  be  ac- 
cepted that  Is  not  thorough,  in  every  respect. 
i'.a  a  mesns  of  final  determination  of  anv 
caae.  ' 

It  la  aatimated  that  there  are  from  ixoo  - 
000  to  3.000.000  nonfeaaible  casM  in  the 
linited  SUtes  of  America.  Theae  fw  the 
n»o6t  part,  ar*  teraad  -unemployable  hanili- 
c.»pped.-  and  are  usually  bedfast,  or  c(«. 
lined  to  wheel  chairs,  etc.  We  has* 
evidence  that  a  considerable  number  are 
deautute  and  wholly  dependent  upon  an 
uncertain  charity  to  sustain  even  the  bsrest 
eiis«ntials  of  life. 

The  only  practicable,  fair  way  to  deal  with 
Una  problaak  ia;  to  aee  to  it  that  aiMli  nar- 
sons  are  i«B>dtd  thoro««h  dlMBoala.  bv 
qualified  expens.  and.  if  tlM  Ondings  show 
such  person  to  bs  totally  nonfeaaible  for  re- 
hibihuuon.  then,  if  such  person  Is  dasutute 
oi  whoUy  dependent  upon  others  for  livell- 
h.xxl.  who,  themaalraa.  are  unable  to  bear 
the  expense  of  providing  a  living  for  such 
noofMalbla.  then,  that  person  should  be 
eertmed  by  the  Onmrntasioo  »•  wholly  on- 
einployabte.  and  oartlfled  for  a  fWaral  pen- 
8i.3n-.the  moderate  stmi  of  $30  per  month 

T*»l«  UUe  would  act  as  a  doubls  check 
maa»  aOaetively.  it  would  reveal,  over  the 
long  r«B.  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  ao- 
c*^  »fa"t-lns.  and  provide  for  their  needs 
bowaver  meagarly.  by  a  small  pension— If 
">«y  ■£•  <"«I«*llfied  for  rehabihtailon  On 
*y.<**^>— ^"*  lob^bUitation  agencle. 
•*  »■■■•■•  wowd  MM  to  show  their  hand 
and  attest  their  tnoapMlty  to  daal  with  tba 
problem,    by    cmuyit    tba    ladlvklual    as 

▼«•    tha    wtona    of    UvwUhood.    or.    make 
atrenuoua  aCorta  to  find  a  way  to  mrrwa 


fully  treat,  train,  and  place  In  employment 
such  person. 

We  particxUarly  urge  upon  Congress  the 
need  and  adviaabllity  of  approving  this  title. 

Title    VII.    Cooperative    enterprises    for 
handicapped 

For  many  years,  students  of  the  handi- 
capped problem  have  delved  into  the  coop, 
erative  field  in  an  effort  to  devise  a  m^M, 
whereby,  on  however  low  a  subsistence  level, 
certain  handicapped,  mostly  those  termed 
"nonfeasibis  for  rehabUltatlon,"  coiUd  ba 
brought  to  some  pitch  of  physical  usefulness 
and  eamiiig  power. 

Charity  groups  have  conducted  many  such 
enterprlsaa.  but,  the  fact  is  outotanding  that 
there  u  no  clear-cut  plsn.  operating  nation- 
ally, and  there  Is  no  one  plan,  apparently, 
which  can  be  adapted  from  present  set-upe 
for  use  In  all  Instances.  This  is  due  to  two 
reaaons:  One.  In  certain  cities,  one  or  more 
church  groups  may  attempt  operation  of 
such  an  activity— some  ol  these  being  known 
aa  Good  Will  Industries.  In  other  cities. 
fraternal,  civic,  or  other  bodies,  may  si- 
tempt  a  varlaUon  of  the  same  Idea. 

The  time  haa  corae  when  there  are  siidf- 
clent  handicapped  to  Justify  applylni?  the 
cold  light  of  reason  and  busineea  manage- 
ment to  this  problem,  even  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  since  the  objecUve  is  better- 
ment of  the  sutus  of  the  Individual,  this 
cannot  be  measured  precisely  In  terms  of  ex- 
pendlture  of  dollars  and  cents,  nor  yet,  re- 
ceipts from  their  production  activities. 

In  the  msin,  this  must  be  regarded  as 
would  be  any  other  cooperative  enterprl.se 
with,  perhaps,  a  little  more  leeway  m  dis- 
pensation of  funds,  and  considerably  more 
pressure  upon  the  exploitation  angles,  so 
ihst  any  such  cooperative  enterprises  will 
not  make  the  mistake  of  believing  that 
Santa  CTaus  will  make  up  sny  of  their  de- 
fclencles,  and  they  need  not  consider  the 
proposition,  as  they  should,  as  a  strictly  busi- 
ness sffslr,  but  rather,  ss  s  muddled-op.  'do- 
*?*'^*'.!!l_*?™^'  "■"*  wmmon-sense  plsn- 
mtoU^M  '*"*°**°''  ■"<'  bosinesalike  sd- 

Settlng  up  such  enterprises,  scroes  coun- 
:7  '^w  •  '"  ^^*  "»••"•  Provltf.  .  channel 
through  which  many  handicapped  might  be 
enabled  to  earn  a  livin,?  otherwise  denied  to 
!«"!L_.II"*  ''''"'**  **•  particularly  true  dur- 
If.!.^*?^'  nstional  depreaalon.  when  the 
surplus  Isbor  msrket  would  make  It  well- 
nigh  impoesible  for  handicapped  to  proctire 
joosln  regular  lines  of  busineM  or  Indiwtrv 
in  order  to  keep  them  out  of  the  breed  line?" 
entarprlaes  of  this  sort  are  sbsolutely  neces- 
aary. 

rifle  Vllt.  Grants  for  nonfeasihU  eases 

rZT,V'\  '!""  •*  '^*  endeavoring  t„ 
^  ^L^  "*  "*•  ^''>^^^*  experienced  by 
man,  handicapped,  who  are  denied  any  edu- 
cational fwauties  St  sU.  This  appliJ  »". 
ticularly.  to  thoae  in  rural  araSToT'tEm 
districts  sparsely  setUed.  sod  hsving  such 
distances  from  hoB>e.  to  *chool.,,  that  •♦  u 
iSKTs'**^****  '«  bandicapped  to  attend  such 

..Jr  ^^12!L^'  '"*  «hut-lns  this  would  pro- 
vw«  a  godsend,  ss  for  development  of  tfcia 
idea  wa  would  see.  in  the  next  few  ym 
practical  plana  and  extension  of  bOdM  tmrti 
ingjrtc  .  br1ngtn«  all  the  latest  devdopnaeta 
in  aelenee  right  to  the  bedaide  by  meanTS 
radio,  motion  picture,,  television  etc 
«,IIi*^?  •  '''^  "^'**  beginning  on  develop- 
STiL^  'JT^J  P"*"™-"»«t  of  teechlV^ 
tne  home-bound  handicapped. 

rule  IX.  Safetg  enftneers 

.hS!"  **  "^  '^"'^  ^°  ****"  "Pon  this  title. 
l^tiT^  '  °^^  manlfeat  that  the 
Federal  Oovernment  abotild  Immediately  uke 

22Ln  '^'T^rfl?^  °'  "'««•  »«  »••' 

yyy  °l  bulldtop^  aad  toa  equipping 
JJ-^;»nd  pmvida  aoeb  aafafuardT  a.  S.? 
oe  neeaaaary  upon  recommendatl<Mj  of  quali- 
fied S4mltW7  engineers.  ^ 
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rule  X.  Training  schools 

Here,  indeed,  is  an  important  matter.  Now 
that  war  plants  are  being  declared  surplus 
property,  and  thrown  upon  the  open  market 
while,  at  the  same  time,  admittedly,  educa- 
tional facilities,  particularly  buildings  and 
equipment,  are  vitally  needed  at  numerous 
points  throughout  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— asstiredly.  the  Oovernment  should  set 
aside  a  few  such  plants  and,  if  necessary,  re- 
model them  for  educational  purposes. 

We  desire  to  emphasize  a  depres.slng  but 
Important  fact:  On  behalf  of  the  millions  of 
physically  handicapped,  particularly  handi- 
capped children,  we  protest  the  grave  lack  of 
teadiers   for   handlcaoped 

It  Is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  note  that 
only  one  major  educational  Institution  In 
the  United  States  of  America  has  a  depart- 
ment of  education  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped, and  It  is  literally  Impossible  for  that 
one  institution.  Columbia  University,  to  train 
enough  teachers  to  supply  the  entire  national 
needs. 

There  Is  no  point,  whatsoever.  In  felterat- 
Ing  the  need  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped when  there  are  no  facilities  with 
which  to  provide  It.  and.  no  especially  trained 
teachers,  to  carry  out  the  program. 

So,  the  sui^gested  traming  centers,  to  ce 
developed  Irom  plants  declared  surplus  prop- 
erty, and  now  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, would  supply  a  great  need,  both  as  to 
training  centers  for  handicapped,  themselves, 
and.  likewise,  as  training  centers  for  teach- 
ers of  handicapped. 

Wp  especially  urge  upon  Congress  the  Im- 
mediate need  for  favorable  action  on  this 
title. 

Title  XI.  Treatment  and  prex>ention  of 
deafness 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
has  had  numerous  grants,  from  time  to  time, 
for  various  purposes  relevant  to  the  public 
health,  but.  the  need  for  study  of  the  causes, 
and.  if  possible,  development  of  a  means  of 
prevention  and  cure  of  deafness,  which  is 
iTTOwing  steadily  In  o.ir  population.  Is  so  ap- 
parent that  there  should  be  no  question  as 
to  the  need  for  desirability  of  approval  of  this 
title. 

Title  Xn  United  States  Civil  Service 
Commission 
The  growing  requirements  of  civil  service, 
dealing  with  physically  handicapped  people, 
necessitate  establishing  a  regular  division, 
within  the  Commission,  for  that  express  pur- 
pose. The  expense  would  be  nominal;  the 
effects  far-reaching,  and  beneficial. 

Title  Xin.  Uiscellaneous 

8sc.  1301.  Since  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  already  has  physicians  and 
surgeons  covering  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  there  Is  no  good  reason 
why  such  agents  of  the  USPHS  should  not. 
as  a  regular  part  of  their  function.  Inform 
the  Commission  as  to  those  within  their  re- 
spective areas,  who  would  be  eligible  for 
services  to  be  performed  by  the  Commission. 

This  is  an  effort  to  short-circuit  much  of 
the  waste  motion  which  prevents  speedy 
handling  of  cases,  particularly  in  locating; 
having  proper  application  made;  processing, 
snd  completing  essential  work  on  behalf  of 
rehabilitation  of  the  Individual. 

maauL    aoenciis   oxai.ino   wtth    phtbicallt 

HANDICAPPED     AND     PUBLIC     HEALTH 

Library  of  Congress:  Books  for  the  adult 
blind,  service  for  the  blind. 

Office  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment: Committee  on  Medical  Research 

War  Manpower  Commission:  Bureau  Man- 
power Utilization.  Bureau  of  Placement,  Bu- 
reau of  Training.  Bureau  Selectiv  Service, 
Women's  Advisory  Committee. 

Wsr  Relocation  Authority. 

War  Shipping  Administration:  Recruit- 
ment snd  Manning  Division. 

President's  War  Relief  Control  B<>ard. 


Treasury:  Procurement  Division  (Admin- 
istration of  Wagner-O'Day  Act). 

War  Department:  Offlce  Surgeon  General. 

Navy  Department:  Bureau  Medicine  and 
Sxirgery. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Farm  Security 
Administration.  Bureau  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics,  Extension  Service, 
Bureau  Agricultural  Economics. 

Department  of  Labor:  Children's  Bureau. 
Women's  Bureau.  Division  Labor  Standards, 
Bureau  Labor  Statistics. 

War  Production  Board:  Manpower  require- 
ments. 

Federal  Security  Agency:  United  States 
OfBce  of  Education,  Columbia  Institution  for 
the  Deaf.  Public  Health  Set  vice.  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital.  Freedmen's  Hospital,  bociai 
Security  Board.  Committee  on  Economic 
Security.  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

United  States  Employees  Compensation 
Commission. 

Veterans'  Administration. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. 

American  National  Red  Cross. 

Department  of  Commerce:  Census  Bureau. 

Department  of  Interior:  Indian  Affairs. 
Health  Division,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Health  and 
Safety  Branch. 

OfBce  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion: Division  of  Retraining  and  Reemploy- 
ment. 

Federal  Advisory  Board  for  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation. 

INTERNATIONAL    ORGANTZATIONS    IN    WHICH    THI 
UNnrO    BTATBS    GOVERNMENT    PAKTICIPATES 

Pan  American  Sanitation  Board. 

American  International  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Childhood. 

Oorgas  Memorial   Laboratory. 

International  OfBce  of  Public  Health. 

Prepared  by  American  Federation  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped.  Inc.,  national  head- 
quarters, 1376  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  letter  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States: 
The  Sweet  Sheet. 
Opclousos.  La..  January  5,  1946. 
Hon.  Harst  S.  Tbuman. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Hakrt:  As  you  and  I  are  the  top  men 
of  this  old  United  States  of  America  In  our 
variotis  spheres,  I  thought  I'd  write  the  first 
letter  of  the  new  year  to  you. 

I  thought,  too,  I'd  wish  you  a  Happy  New 
Year  before  Congress  met  again  'cause  from 
your  point  of  view,  those  boys  are  getting 
pretty  unruly — but  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter  la,  Harry,  they  are  Just  about  follow- 
ing out  as  near  as  possible  what  the  folks 
back  home  want.  Lots  of  folks  back  here 
on  the  side  roads  don't  agree  with  some  of 
your  Ideas.  Harry.  Instead  of  trying  to  do 
what  will  get  the  most  votes — let's  do  what 
will  be  t>e8t  for  the  most  voters. 

I  chat  with  quite  a  few  of  those  Congress- 
men and  take  it  from  me,  they  know  that 
the  voters  are  sbout  fed  up  on  almost  16 
years  of  "isms"  and  theories,  and  millions 
of  us  had  hoped  that  you  would  take  hold 


and  put  the  old  country  back  on  a  more 
realistic  basis  and  cut  out  the  beautiful 
"dreams." 

I  don't  blame  you  for  being  confused. 
Harry,  for  I  spend  a  few  dazed  days  up  there 
every  now  and  then  myself,  so  I  can  appreci- 
ate bow  it  is  for  the  fellow  who  has  to  stay 
there — you  deserve  a  trip  back  home  to  old 
Missouri  or  a  ride  on  the  Potomac. 

You  have  assembled  "fact  finding"  com- 
missions up  there  to  get  the  facts  on  one 
side  only — tell  em  to  look  at  all  the  books 
of  both  sides  and  publish  the  trutli  of  what 
they  find  out  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
demand  for  some  company's  books  would 
end  right  there.  Lots  o'  folks  want  the  Ughta 
turned  on  the  other  fellow — but  they  yell 
bloody  murder  when  you  turn  the  lights 
their  way. 

And  yesterday's  facts  are  no  good  tomor-  , 
row.  Harry — they  are  Just  like  news:  no  good 
the  next  day.  We  know  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Harry,  because  on  August  38  we 
loaded  a  car  of  sweets  and  the  facts  showed 
(65  profit:  30  days  later  the  same  facts  re- 
vealed a  loss  of  $900.  Now  how  can  you  use 
such  facts  as  that  at  the  bank? 

We  are  sending  a  fact-finding  commission 
of  our  own  to  Europe.  We  want  to  know 
why  they  are  not  eating  sweelpotatoes  over 
there.     I  hope  we  find  out. 

The  fact  Is.  we  are  trying  to  tell  the  world 
how  to  run  their  affairs,  and  we  are  not 
doing  so  good  ourselves.  Let's  quit  "telling 
'em"  and  "show  "em"  how  to  make  a  country 
happy  and  prosperous.  The  fellow  who 
doesn't  want  to  work  should  be  pernrltted 
to  go  home  and  starve,  but  the  fellow  who 
wants  to  work  should  be  protected  with  our 
Army,  Navy,  marines,  and  Air  Force. 

A  happy  New  Year,  Harry — with  my  fingers 
cros.«ied. 

Sincerely. 

Dezauche — HiMSBi  r . 
p.  S. — Swcetpoiato  business  is  sweU.  TUank 
you. 

The  sheet  was  written  before  you  talked  to 
me  and  the  other  stockholders  last  night, 
Harry,  so  I  am  adding  this  to  keep  the 
record  straight.  Yot  asked  that  we  express 
ourselves  to  our  Representatives.  Hon.  Henrt 
D.  Larcade.  who  represents  this  district,  l^nows 
how  I  stand  and  the  others  he  represents: 
and  when  he  votes  against  your  "Isms,"  It  Is 
because  his  people  feel  that  way. 

We  had  hop>ed,  Harry,  that  you  would  not 
carry  on  or  try  to  perpetuate  the  many 
"notions"  that  we  had  to  put  up  wtth  dur- 
ing the  war  days  and  that  we  could  get  this 
United  States  of  America  stock  company 
back  Into  the  hands  of  the  stockholders. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  you  expressed  noth- 
ing that  will  benefit  us  last  night.  Your 
principal  gripe  was  against  Congress  for  not 
doing  your  bidding  and  General  Motors  for 
desiring  to  run  their  own  business. 

Don't  forget  that  it  is  safer  to  place  the 
management  of  this  Nation  In  the  hands  of 
Congress  and  the  Senate  than  In  the  hands  of 
one  man — some  600  men  could  come  nearer 
being  right  than  Just  you.  One  man  means 
dictator — Congress  and  the  Senate  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  prevent  that,  and  our 
prayers  are  that  they  will  remain  on  the 
Job  and  prevent  It. 

I  agree  with  you  that  labor  has  the  right 
to  strike — 1  have  the  right  to  quit  work  If  I 
so  desire — but  I  don't  agree  that  labor  has 
the  right  nor  do  I  have  the  right  to  stand  In 
line  with  a  stick  and  intimidate  the  man  who 
doesn't  agree  with  me  and  wants  to  work. 
Free  labor  means  that  you  have  the  right 
to  work  when  you  want  to  or  not  to  if  you 
want  to.  If  we  are  to  protec  the  man  who 
don't  want  to  work — we  should  also  protect 
the  man  who  does  want  to  work.  That's  the 
kind  of  law  we  need.  I'll  help  you  get  that 
one. 

And  ni  help  you  get  one  to  protect  the 
property  of  these  who  don't  agree  with  a 
group,  whether  It  Is  Indtistry  or  a  group  of 
men  who  want  to  work. 
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1  was  a  labor  leader.  I'd  aay  to  the  men 
depended  on  tne  to  ateer  them.  "Let'a  go 
vork  and  while  we  work  and  earn  and 
our  CQuntrir  and  otn-  families,  we  ahall 
on  negotiations  with  our  employers  to 
end  that  conditions  shall  be  bettered  for 
of  us."     I  may  be  "wet."  but  it  make* 
to  me;  of  course.  I'm  pretty  dumb 
I  stUl  have  to  work  and  worry  M 
day 
.  Harry,  you  are  disappointing  the  old 
A.    We  had  high  hopes  with  you  at  the 
\.    Thlp  Is  a  grawn-up  Nation — we  know 
to  walk— we  hare  gone  places  and  still 
places.     Tour  Job  la  plenty  toofh,  I 
that,  but  look  nt  that  guy  In  the  mlr- 
lie  may  be  wrong,  too,  sometlmM. 
SInceiety, 

Dbaocbs — BatsgLT. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  SIKES 

or  noaiBA 
Tint  ROU8K  OP  RSPRCBEKTATIVIS 

Thursitau.  January  17. 1946 


»:r.  SIKBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
for  careful  study  two  timely  articles  from 
the  ChrlBUan  Science  Monitor,  which  en- 
joy 1  Just  renown  for  the  moderation  and 
sou  idness  of  its  views.  They  are  entitled 
"Mi.  Truman  Steps  In'  and  As  the 
Mo«lerates  Think.  • 

V^ith  these  I  present  a  lat«r  article 
f ra  a  the  Washington  Past,  likewi.se  dis- 
tlntuished  for  Its  editorial  viewpoints. 
It  s  entitled  The  President  and  the 
Cnis." 

^KMa  the  Cluisttaa  Setene*  Mooltor  U 
DK-ember  4.  lM5i 
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MB.  TBVMAir  envs  nt 
form  of  Oovemment  action  President 
n  haa  now  Invoked  to  prevent  Urge- 
reconversion -delaytnf  vork  stoppages 
have  a  fair  trial.     Ktght  yean  sgo  this 
per  proposed  that  the  methods  which 
proved  so  successful  under  the  Railway 
Act  be  applied  to  other  Industrial  dls- 
where  the  public  bad  a  vital  interest. 
ve  repeatedly  urged  it  since,  and  believe 
that  the  fact-finding  plan  can  greatly 
"->  industrial  warfare. 

Truman  is  aiming  at  both  short-term 

long-term  remedies.     For  one— the  sltu- 

created  by   the  General  Motors  strike 

the  threatened  walk -out  of  steel  work- 

Is  ualng  his  KxecuUve  powers  to  set 

board   for  voluntary  arbitration.    Ptor 

|[>ng-range  problem,  he  is  recommending 

Consreaa  authoriaa   the   procedure   by 


legiaatkm. 


It 
bMa 
partlk 


ptayeil 


the  cimi 


ikaa  suooeedad  la  the  railway  field  partly 
ifM  of  a  recofalaad  public  luiercat  and 
because  the  railway  brotherhoods  are 
'•■l"t'*ltJls.    disapllned    tiniona.    la    trmn 
i«re  It  may  now  be  applied  tbe  pvbUe 
loterM  la  not  ao  daarly  deOaed.  and  neither 
nor   mamjwnent   have   always   dls- 
a  high  dagiwe  at  stat— immiini     But 
'  *'^*!!^^  promiMa  much  more  than  any 
lMMi|iipa4|*  ct  vtadicuve   legtalauon. 
M  ttM  anutta-OonnaUy  Act. 
ImmedUte   effect   of    the   President's 
QUoo  in  the  rutoBBobUe  suike  may 
to  be  acalnst  tb*  workers,  who  are 
*o  »«<»i»«*   to  work.     But  the  DAW 
KJt  seem  to  be  In  a  particularly  strong 
^  ■■*  *  '^  taet-ftMltot  gMa  Imo  a 
•'^•■•nUlioaow  books,  the  onion 
▼•ieom*  aovernaaent  action  more  than 
>It|Miy.     S\-en  ao.  the  company  may 


u 


Tb.( 
Inter  «nUoo 


accept  a  decision  by  a  board  of 

caliber  and  falmeas  where  It  would  continue 

to  refuse  to  ahow  Its  books  to  the  unkm. 

Mr.  Truman  is  stepping  Into  a  seeming 
vacuum,  left  by  the  failure  of  the  Labor* 
MMMfiHMBt  Conference  to  propose  specific 
machinery  and  by  ths  approaehlnt;  demise 
of  the  War  Labor  Board.  Tet  Intervention 
of  Oovemment  involves  several  dangers,  in- 
cluding political  favoritism  toward  one  side 
or  the  other.  And  induatry  may  object  that 
the  fact-finding  procsas  Involves  an  inter- 
ference with  Its  rlghta  to  Judge  what  part  of 
profits  should  be  sown  back  into  production. 
the  setung  aaMe  ot  reserves,  etc. 

The  question  to  be  settled  Is-  When  la  the 
public  interest  vitally  affected  by  indnstrlal 
strife?  As  the  President  sayw.  Oovenunsnt 
iBterventlon  to  fores  arbttratlon — even 
though  the  dsclaion  la  enforceable  only  by 
public  opitUon— should  be  held  to  clear  eases. 
But  with  companies  and  unions  growing 
largar.  and  with  the  national  economy  more 
dosely  knit,  such  ciwes  can  no  longer  be 
limited  to  the  railways  or  vital  public  utill- 
Ues. 

Public  opinion  Is  bound  to  be  a  decisive 
tactor  In  large-aeale  Industrial  warfare.  It 
ia  far  better  to  tuive  its  decision  made  on  the 
basis  or  a  lartHadlac  board's  report  khan  on 
ths  basis  of  prsjudlcs  and  partial  informa- 
tion playsd  npoB  by  "war"  headlines  and 
public- relatlOMS  strateglsU.  Ths  method 
promises  better  to  achieve  the  aim  Mr  Tru- 
man aets— food  labor  relations  "nMsed  on 
Jiutlce  and  not  on  tesu  of  strength." 

rPtani    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
January  16,  lf4Cj 
aa  nn  Moaaiiiis  TniNa 
Congressmen   have  come   back   to  Wash- 
ington, all  of  them  pressed,  and   many  of 
them  eager,  to  do  something  toward  halting 
the  wave  of  major  strikes. 

What  can  Congress  do  to  be  effective,  and 
what  should  It  do  to  be  wise?  This  u  a  ttms 
of  helKhtened  emotions  on  the  inib>ect  when 
parUaanahlp  runs  iliuni.  It  Is  within  such 
tlmos  that  Coogrsss  finds  it  can  movs  with 
dselalon  but  for  thst  very  reaaon  nssds  to 
call  upon  thlhkhig  done  In  the  cooler  air 
of  detachment  from  the  Immediate  crisis. 

The  ^MlcmsnU  o€  modsratas  who  speak 
from  long  and  Int lists  experience  with 
labor-manafement  ratattOBis  can  be  as- 
sembled  into  a  rough  frame  of  reference 
within  which  Congress'  proposals  can  be 
viewed.  The  otitllass  look  somethlne  like 
this: 

AmerlcaiM  are  living  in  an  era  of  huge. 
Natlon-wMe  Industrial  corporations,  and 
hence  of  huge.  Natloo-wlde  labor  organlsa- 
tlons.  They  are.  for  better  or  for  worse,  part 
o/  the  system.  The  Job  la  to  work  toward 
Insuring  that  relations  between  the  two  fol- 
low aosnc  reaaooabie  relation  to  the  general 
welfare.  That  mssns  at  least  a  mlnlmimi 
degree  of  public  rsguUtlon.  and.  in  ex- 
tremities, control. 

Bvaryone.  including  labor,  agrsss  that 
^tonsmust  assums  grsater  renponniblllty 
RaipaailbilltT  to  its  own  members  might  be 
hsipsd  by  public  audit  of  accounta.  by 
making  ths  freedom  and  honesty  of  union 
elections  a  matter  of  public  concsra.  and  by 
outlawing  racketeering  practices,  such  as 
exorbitant  initiation  fr«n.  RsspoMfbUlty  to 
management  seems  stuinable  isss  practically 
by  legal  penalties  for  contract  violations 
than  by  mutual  guaranties  written  Into  con- 
to^acts — such  as  that  pending  in  ths  Ford 
nsgotlatlors  and  ths  one  embodied  In  tte 
KalBsr-Fraaer  pact. 

Strtkas  cant  bs  abollshsd  by  oMtewtng 
thsn  for  the  elaspls  but  potent  rsMon  that 
strikes  are  often  as  much  mass  protests  by 
ctttaens  as  thsy  are  manlpulattans  by  labor 
leaders.  On  this  point  aothonuuve  opinloa 
la  strong:  The  hope  for  avotding  strikes  lies 
In  machinery,  procedursa.  practleea— any- 
thing—that  disposSB  of  the  smaU  lasties  snd 


grievancea   before   they   auowball   to   strike 
proportlona. 

Here  Um  public  interest  haa  long  been  rep- 
reaented  by  SUte  and  Pederal  mediation  and 
arbitration  services,  avallabis  on  call.  Any 
improvement  In  thsss  seivloes  la  profress. 
Pact-finding  boards  help  to  break  deudiocka 
by  bringing  a  reasonably  enlightened  public 
opinion  to  tiear.  They  can  ftinctioi  aa 
rented tss  of  sarly.  and  in  moat  rases,  of  last 


But  increasingly  aonts  la  the  probleii  of 
what  to  do  srhen  disputes  in  public  uUiitiea 
and  In  such  Industries  as  coal.  oU.  milk,  and 
msat.  have  ezhaiutsd  the  resources  of  con- 
ciliation and  voluntary  arbitration.  (Jov- 
ornmsnt  sstsure  may  restore  the  services  but 
it  doM  MM  dispose  of  the  controversy.  <)on- 
grsss  then  may  ted  Itaslf  obliged  to  ooni  ider 
means  to  rompsl  afbttratlun  of  such  disputes 
which  directly  Imperil  public  health  and 
safety.  Compulsory  arbitration  U  distasteful 
to  both  manafsaant  and  labor.  But  it  is  a 
possible  remedy  which  the  very  complexliy  of 
aaodem °  eeoiiatnlc  life  may.  of  itself,  force 
Into  a  place  beside  the  civil  cotuta  u  an 
agency  of  peace  snd  order. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Jantuir^   22. 
194«| 

THX   raSSIBSNT   AND   THS   CBUIS 

Twenty-four  hours  have  gone  by  slnre  the 
steel  planU  of  this  country  closed  down. 
Steel  Is  the  heart  of  our  Industrial  sy8.em. 
Tlie  heart  has  now  stopped  beating,  and  the 
entire  sconocny  U  fsst  running  doem.  The 
people  seem  nnnawnsU  to  watch  a  kn  jck- 
down  snd  drag<«vt  flght  between  isbor  sod 
maaagament.  They  must  stand  by  and  see 
the  NaUon  lapse  Into  a  sUte  of  paralysU.. 

Pbr  weeks  they  have  heard  the  spokesnnen 
of  both  sides  say  their  say  Intermlm  biy. 
It  Is  now  time  for  the  public  to  iske  the 
platform.  The  Post  thinks  It  would  l)e 
shirking  lU  public  responsibilities  If  It  U  Hed 
to  proffer  lu  own  Idess  about  the  grave  crisis 
confronting  our  country. 

The  effect  on  reconversion  Is  immediate. 
Bsoonveralon  is  stalled.  After  8  months  of 
hard  work  and  skilirul  deployment  by  Libor 
and  management,  the  goal  was  actuitll-?  in 
*i|^.  We  were  90  percent  reconveit*d. 
Than  sUence  fell  on  the  aritomotlve.  meat 
and  aisetrleal  industries.  Steel  )oina  them' 
to  make  ths  standstill  of  our  UMtustry  com- 
plete. 

--i*:  -*?-*  <^'^*™*h"l  aet-bsf*.  snd  seems  like  a 
c<m»ftncy  But  no  good  will  come  ouf  of 
D»«*calltng  Men  on  both  sldea  are  scUng 
•coord^  to  tbsir  convictions.  There  may 
^  aassptkms.  but  we  prefer  to  thiuk  of  the 
Gombatanu  as  good  Americana,  ail  anUw  ted 
in  the  final  anaiyaU  by  a  desire  to  serve  the 
public.  The  fact  remains  that,  becauai'  of 
ihahility  to  agrss.  they  have  thrown  tielr 
banda  in.  Whan  labor  and  managemen .  in 
otir  major  industrtas  quit,  a  crisis  la  crea  .ed. 
We  ars  in  a  crisla.  not  a  eonspiracy. 

Prom  this  crIsU  we  ahaU  ail  suJer.  The 
veteran  coming  back  into  our  civilian  Ife 
will  be  hurt.  The  proaUate  world,  lookup 
to  the  United  SUiss  for  a  laad  in  ths  work 
aa  weU  as  the  ways  of  peaes.  will  loae  heiirt. 

Thedjrlf  t  back  of  spreading  inactivity  mtm 
bearriisted.  ThU  the  peop)e  demand  In  silf- 
prsasrvaUon.  But  they  have  no  preventive 
power.  Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  act  in  their  united  name. 

The  Post  assumes  that  President  Trum  in 
is  not  quitting. 

The  Prssldetit  has  been  damned  for  step- 
ping into  the  picture  at  all.  It  Is  said  thst 
he  ought  to  let  the  combatSnU  sli^  it  «it. 
ThU  was  sound  sdvice  when  Industrial  strug- 
gles m.re  minor  ripples  on  our  community 
and  our  international  Uf^  But  no  such  ad- 
vtcs  Is  tenable  when  thU  fight  could  con- 
ceivably hold  up  the  activity  of  the  entlrs 
Industrial  world. 
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Those  mho  criticize  the  Preaident  for  his 
Intervention  would  have  been  the  first  to 
criticize  him  for  nonintervention.  Por  he 
had  to  Intervene.  The  maintenance  of  the 
war  powers  of  his  office  teetlSes  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  In  an  emergency.  This 
peace  emergency  calls  Just  as  much  for  Presi- 
dential responsibility  as  did  the  war  emer- 
gency. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  President 
should  be  panicked  Into  hasty  steps.  But 
the  Nation  cannoi  stew  in  the  present  mess 
much  longer  without  Inviting  an  irremedi- 
able disaster.  He  must  bring  before  him  the 
men  who  in  fact  guide  our  Industrial  des- 
tinies. It  Is  now  seen  to  have  been  foolish 
to  allow  negotiations  to  go  on  t>etween  rep- 
resentative labor  and  management  which 
was  not  equally  representative.  Lalx)r  as  a 
wholf  was  talking  to  men  who  bad  no  man- 
date from  the  whole  Industry. 

In  the  stpel  fight  the  President  seems  to 
have  thought  Mr.  Benjamin  Pairless  was  the 
decisive  voice  In  the  steel  Industry.  It  turns 
out  he  was  mistaken.  Let  him  ask  the  ac- 
tual leaders  of  the  steel  industry  to  come  to 
the  White  House. 

Let  him  go  further  and  ask  the  real  leaders 
In  the  other  major  Industries  to  talk  things 
over. 

A  national  crisis  requires  a  national  solu- 
tion. The  heart  of  our  current  troubles  lies 
in  the  absence  of  a  wage-price  policy  for  re- 
conversion. Steel  could  set  the  pattern.  It 
has  set  the  pattern  before  in  every  great 
change  In  otir  economic  history.  But  In  this 
Instance  the  others  may  want  to  have  their 
say  along  with  steel  What  makes  steel  and 
others  backward  Is  the  effort  to  keep  wages 
and  prices  in  separate  compartments.  It 
has  never  been  done  before.  It  does  not 
mak !  setu«.     Both  have  got  to  be  squared. 

What  has  happened  is  simply  a  break -down 
In  common  sense.  Common  sense  requires 
that  we  speed  up  reconversion.  Reconver- 
sion means  civilian  goods.  It  follows  that 
reconversion  Is  the  only  way  to  beat  Infla- 
tion— to  stop  p'lces  from  splrallng — to  pre- 
vent value  from  being  drained  out  of  our 
dollars.  When  this  country  Is  reconverted 
other  countries  will  have  a  chance  to  follow. 

The  set-back  can  be  retrieved  by  some  such 
action  as  we  have  suggested  But  every  day's 
delay  makes  a  meeting  of  minds  more  diffi- 
cult It  thrusts  the  country  and  the  world 
deeper  Into  economic  and  social  tribulation. 
In  the  President's  hands  is  the  last  peaceful 
remedy,  and  no  American,  anxious  for  his 
own  and  the  country's  welfare,  will  deny  blm 
the  right  to  invoke  it  Mr.  Truman  would  be 
in  default  to  his  own  Presidential  obligations 
in  this  national  and  International  emergency 
If  he  balked  at  It. 


Unemployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  22.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  foUowing  editorial  from  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of  January  10, 
1946: 

wma  or  the  mask 

In  his  speech  to  the  people  the  other  night 
President  Truman  said  that  "unemployment 
has  not  reached  anything  like  the  level  which 
was  feared."  That  Is  a  decided  understate- 
ment 

Immediately  after  VJ-day  last  August  14 
the  Federal  War  Manpower  Commission  esti- 


mated that  within  8  months — that  is.  by 
mld-Noveml)er  1945 — unemployment  "might 
exceed"  5.000.000.  That  was  the  most  official 
eetxmate  by  ranking  Government  economists, 
but  there  were  other  Government  estimates, 
not  out  of  line  with  this  one,  that  3.100.000 
f  rsons  would  be  unemployed  In  the  third 
quarter  of  1945  and  6.300.000  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  Sidney  Hlllman  estimated  that  un- 
employment by  last  fall  would  be  10.000.000. 
Today,  with  demobilization  well  under  way 
but  far  from  complete,  and  with  reconversion 
far  behind  what  it  might  have  been  because 
of  labor  controversies  and  uncertainties 
about  Gcwerument  policy,  actual  employment 
is  somewhere  t>etween  51,000,000  and 
52.500.000— and  Is  growing  steadily. 

Unemployment  Is  Increasing  while  em- 
ployment grows  because  servicemen  are  be- 
ing discharged  faster  than  reconversion  Is 
proceeding  But  unemployment  has  at  no 
time  exceeded  2.000.000  and  the  peak  otBclal 
figure  has  been  1.520.000  In  the  week  of  Octo- 
ber 7-13.  1945. 

Elsewhere  In  last  week's  address  President 
Trtiman  asked  again  for  full-employment 
legislation  "not  only  to  tide  ua  over  the  re- 
conversion period  but  also  to  carry  us  on  to 
our  goal  of  full  production  and  a  higher 
standard  of  living." 

Disregarding  the  fact  that  full  employment 
legislation  never  was  proposed  as  a  recon- 
version measure,  and  that  Its  machinery 
would  not  have  begun  to  function  for  another 
8  months  even  If  it  had  been  p<issed  the  day 
after  VJ-day.  consider  this  central  fact  about 
it  In  the  llpht  of  the  ofB?ial  Government  pre- 
dictions about  unemployment  compared 
»-ith  actualities: 

The  very  core  of  the  full-employment  bill 
was  its  provision  that  the  President  predict 
the  pace  of  business  and  the  volume  of  em- 
ployment a  year  and  a  half  ahead  and  recom- 
mend to  Congress  measures.  Including  Fed- 
eral public  works,  to  bring  employment  into 
balance. 

If  Government  economists  were  200  percent 
off — as  they  were — in  their  estimate  of  what 
unemployment  would  be  3  months  aheud. 
how  can  the  President  and  Congress  expect 
to  work  18  months  ahead  with  any  precision? 
It  happens  that  the  Government  experts 
guessed  far  too  high.  But  whether  they 
reckon  too  high  or  too  low  Is  incidental. 
The  point  Is  that  economic  forecasting  is  not 
yet  an  exact  science,  and  the  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment planning  which  the  full  employ- 
ment bill  is  based  upon,  and  which  so  many 
people  naively  assume  would  solve  our  diffi- 
culties, is  not  planning  at  all  in  the  precise 
sense,  but  political  mumbo-Jumbo. 

Obviously  It  Is  part  of  the  business  of  the 
President  and  Congress  to  stimulatye  employ- 
ment. Only  a  relatively  small  congressional 
minority  would  oppose  the  Idea.  The  reason 
the  full  employment  measure  backed  by 
President  Truman  and  so  much  of  organized 
labor  has  gotten  nowhere  In  Coiigress  Is  sim- 
ply that  it  won't  do  what  Its  champions  are 
pretending  or  believing.  The  experience  of 
the  last  5  months  has  proved  It  agtdn. 


Reduction  of  National  Debt  Limit 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  23. 1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
lock  the  bam  door  on  our  national  debt 
before  it  Is  too  late. 

President  Truman,  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  stated  that  the  public  debt 
which  now  amounts  to  $278,000,000,000 


will  decrease  several  billion  dollars  dur- 
ing the  next  18  months.  This  may  be  an 
overoptimistic  statement  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  but  it  is  most  encouraging. 
Congress  should  make  provision  to  re- 
duce the  .statutory  national  debt  limit  as 
we  are  able  to  reduce  our  debt.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  vote  to  reduce  our  national 
debt  limit,  it  will  remain  at  $300,000,000- 
000.  This  margin  between  the  debt  hmit 
and  tht  actual  debt  would  be  a  tempta- 
tion for  careless,  extravagant  spending  of 
Federal  funds.  Now  is  the  time  to  pro- 
tect our  Treasury  with  an  amendment 
that  provides  for  automatic  reduction 
of  our  debt  limit  as  we  reduce  our  na- 
tional debt.  It  was  with  that  thought 
in  mind  that  I  presented  an  amendment 
providing  for  an  automatic  reduction  In 
our  national  debt  limit  as  we  reduce  our 
bonded  indebtedness  after  the  war.  I 
offered  this  amendment  in  committee  In 
April  1945  during  the  consideration  of 
H.  R.  2404,  which  was  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  of  the  authorized 
debt  of  the  United  States  from  $260.- 
000.000  000  to  $300,000  000.000.  The 
amendment  I  offered  reads  as  follows: 

Provided  further.  That  whenever  the  Pres- 
ident, by  proclamation,  or  the  Congress,  by 
concurrent  lesolution.  declares  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  or  the  termination  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  whichever  is  the  earlier,  that  reduc- 
tions of  txinded  Indebtedness  by  the  Federal 
Ooverrmeiat  be  accompanied  automatically 
by  a  reduction  In  the  national  debt  limit  of 
like  amount. 

This  amendment  was  considered  by  the 
legal  counsel  of  our  committee  and  by 
'representatives  of  the  Treasury.  After 
con.stderable  study  and  discussion.  It  was 
agreed  by  the  committee  that  this  matter 
be  left  for  future  study  and  discussion. 

Now  is  the  time  to  revive  this  amend- 
ment, but  without  limitation  to  the  offi- 
cial declaration  of  peace.  I  submit  that 
it  would  be  the  only  way  for  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  to  imple- 
ment the  good  faith  of  the  budget  of 
1946-^7. 

Otherwise,  the  budget  becomes  only  a 
document  which  allows  for  a  margin  of 
error  of  $30,000,000,000;  as  a  catch-all 
for  all  manner  of  new  spending  and  ex- 
travagance. 

This  body  alone,  is  the  steward  of  Gov- 
ernment finances.  But  for  that  good 
reason,  should  it  spend  it.s  time  reviewing 
items  of  a  $35,000,000  000  budget  and 
leave  a  blank  check  for  $30,000,000,000 
more?  I  note  with  appioval  thai  Sen- 
ator Byrd  adheres  to  this  policy. 

I  am  sure  that  85 ,000, OOP  bondholders 
and  40,000,000  taxpayers  would  applaud, 
too. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  a  rapid  reduc- 
tion in  our  national  debt,  but  I  am  con- 
cerned with  what  rate  our  debt  limit  is 
reduced  whereby  to  take  care  of  our 
indebtedness.  The  reduction  and  the 
management  of  our  pational  debt  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  problem  for  generations  to 
come.  If  we  should  decide  to  retire  tJie 
debt  In  annual  installments  over  a  period 
of  100  years,  it  will  involve  a  charge  of 
approximately  $3,000,000,000  per  year. 
This,  topether  with  an  interest  charge  of 
$5,000,000,000  would  total  approximately 
$8,000  000.000  annually.  E^'ery  effort 
should  be  made  to  reduce  our  national 
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frwn  the  sale  of  surplus  war  mate- 
.  funds  which  have  been  Impounded 
the  various  war  activities  and  the 
Rinkins  fund  whi^h  bu  bMn  set  aside  for 
deQt    retirement   durlnff  the   past   few 


]  ty  DO  siretcta  of  Imagination  can  these 
finds  aalraved  from  the  war  effort  be 
regarded  aa  anything  but  money  bor- 
xoved  from  the  American  people  It 
i  be  most  dishonest  to  use  them 
otherwise  than  for  repayment. 


Deino^lication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


or 


r^  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1946 

ikr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
8p<aker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ma -ks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcord, 
I  iE  elude  two  statements  Issued  from  the 
PMlflc  by  soldiers  who  are  questioning 
demobilization  program. 
Tfhe  first  is  entitled  "Potential  Vet- 
era 1— Do  You  Want  To  Go  Home?"  The 
sta  ement  outlines  some  of  the  promises 
ma  !e  to  our  soldiers  by  the  armed  forces. 
It  tpen  seta  forth  the  facts  to  show  how 
have  been  deceived.  It  is  not  a 
nt  statement,  but  I  believe  reflects 
thinking  of  the  average  GI  who  feels 
his  country  has  broken  faith  with 


thcr 


the 
tha 
hinr 

The  second  statement  entitled  "Un- 
tru  h  and  Consequences,"  again  states 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Army  and 
our  Government.  These  soldiers,  who 
wer?  promised  that  they  might  return 
hon  le.  are  appealing  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  fair  play. 


T  le  statement"?  follow 
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►on  NTUL  WmUN.  DO  TOTJ  WANT  TO  CO  HOICX? 
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told: 
Ttutn  win  be  no  empty  berth*  returning 
Ignited  8Ute«.     (War  Department.) 
We  need  only  300.000  men  for  occupa- 

(MacArthur. ) 
No  men  will  be  held  after  they  become 
He.     (War  DeparUMBt.) 
Men  not  needed  for  occupation  or  lur- 
property  dlspoaal  wiU  be  home  by  lUrch 
M.     (Secretary  Patteraon.) 
By  March    1948  all   men   with  9  years 
»  wlU  be  eligible.     (War  Department.) 
When  Bhlpplnc  *•  available  men  will  go 
(Secretary      Pattetaoo       when      oo 

i-l:* 

Btty-e^tht   thomand   more  berths   a»- 
d  to  A7WESPAC.     (War  Department  ) 
Firta  ' 


f»«Ty  takes  1(»  shipe  off  Pacifle  rtm 
(Dal  y  Padflcan.  January  4. ) 

Ihlps  leave  Manila  partly  empty.  (DaUy 
'can.  January  5. > 

•I  didnt  know  men  orerseas  had  stopped 
•KUifiuiating    point*.-     (8eer«tary    PattVr- 


Jacretary   Patterson   on   Guam  said  he 
t    know    2-year    men    were    to    become 
!e  In  March  1946. 

>l«rharges  cut  in  half:  a  man  mav  be 

In   the  Paclflr  3  months  after  beeom- 

•flgtble.      (Ueutenant  Oenaral  Collins) 

la  the  story!    The  Anay  le  op  to  its 

•^1     Believing   public   opinion   sufll- 

ptacated  by  disctaaifea  to  date,  the 


t-icksi 


s 


Army  hopes  that  It  can  fall  back'  on  such 
lousy  talk  as — "but  men  are  not  yet  eligi- 
ble". The  Army  has  Intentionally  slowed 
down  discharges.  Plrst  It  said  that  thare 
were  no  ships  for  men  eligible.  Now  that 
there  Is  shipping  the  Army  refuaes  to  lower 
points.  Lieutenant  General  Colllna  says  that 
due  to  too  many  dlaeharges  the  points  will 
be  dropped  l«i  than  nve  a  month 

Eto  you  want  to  be  used  as  pressure  to  get 
through  compulsory  military  training  legis- 
lation? 

If  you  want  to  get  home,  then  do  some- 
thing. Write  or  cable  your  family  and  Con- 
gressman. Insist  thst  the  Senate  lnVe«rclgat- 
Ing  committee  In  Manila  Monday  holti  open 
hearings  for  the  OI"«. 

Or  do  you  prefer  "Oolden  Gate  In  forty- 
eight"? 

UJmtJTH   Am  CONSEQtIVMCtS 

la  Patterson  stupid  and  ignorant  of  the 
facts  or  does  he  think  that  we  re  that  gull- 
ible. His  statements  to  the  prea  were  a 
direct  Insult  to  the  American  soldiers'  intel- 
ligence It  has  been  said  of  this  admmis- 
tratton  that  this  Is  the  golden  age  of  In- 
competency or  no  brains  at  the  top;  how- 
ever we  are  undereetimatlng  their  menace  to 
our  welfare.  First,  it  Is  no  ships,  now  no 
replacemenu:  are  we  going  to  sit  by  and  let 
them  blackmail  our  families  and  hold  us  as 
hostages  to  push  through  their  compulsory 
military  training  program?  We  have  the 
right  to  know  definitely  when  each  and  every 
one  of  us  Is  going  home.  We  are  not  gather- 
ing here  to  create  a  disturbance  or  have  a 
good  time,  this  is  serious  business.  Our  Army 
heads  have  failed  us,  our  Government  is 
falling  ua.  Now  we  are  appealing  directly  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  only  In  the 
interest  of  fair  play.  The  war  Is  over  and 
we  aee  no  need  of  occupymg  Allied  Nations. 

We  want  to  go  home. 


The  Meat  Packing  Strike 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SiMITH 

or  vnciNiA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23. 1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  day  before  yesterday.  I  received  a 
telecram  from  a  reliable  citizen  inform- 
ing me  that  the  War  Department  had 
Issued  an  order  prohlblUng  all  units  of 
the  Army  from  proceeding  across  any 
picket  line  that  might  be  established  by 
strikers  around  meat-packing  plants  I 
was  unable  to  believe  that  such  a  thing 
was  possible  and  therefore  wired  the 
commanding  general  of  the  Third  Corps 
Area  fpr  the  facta.  I  received  In  reply 
the  following  telegram: 

The  foUowlng  wire  was  dispatched  Janu- 
ary 19  to  all  insuilatlon  commanders  under 
thU  command:  "CntU  further  orders  Army 
trucks  under  your  command  wUI  not  be 
permitted  to  croes  picket  lines  esUbllabetf 
by  sulking  meat  packing  unions  withoat 
fy—P t   with   local    labor   repreeentaUve 


C.  G  .  Third  S.  V.  C. 

1  have  never  expected  to  lire  to  see  the 
day  when  the  dictatorship  of  any  labor 
union  or  other  private  organiaauon  over 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  reach  the  disgraceful  stage  when 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  United 


States  Army  would  have  to  ask  the  gra- 
cious permission  of  labor  union  oflcials 
to  allow  Army  trucks  to  go  about  their 
lawful  business  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary food  and  supplies  for  the  amed 
forces. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  situation 
needs  some  clarification.  Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  general  must  a.^k 
the  permission  of  any  striking  labor 
union  before  he  can  obtain  the  nece:sary 
meat  to  feed  our  Army?  That  is  cer- 
tainly the  plain  implication  of  the  o-der. 
The  next  question  is:  If  the  dictators 
of  the  labor  union  decline  perml.ssl(  n  to 
obtain  meat  for  the  so'diers,  what.  ^hen. 
where,  and  how  do  the  soldiers  eat"  If 
they  cannot  eat  beef,  do  they  eat  pork 
and  beans?  And  If  the  pork-and-beans 
unions  strike,  must  we  then  as>k  permis- 
sion from  that  set  of  dictators,  or  must 
the  .soldiers  eat  something  el.se? 

Another  question  presents  Itself  it 
the  unions  have  taken  over  the  United 
States  Army,  it  would  appear  that  tnere 
is  a  division  of  command.  Both  A.  P. 
of  L.  and  CIO  meat- packers'  unions  are 
striking.  Whose  permission  must  the 
general  obtain  in  order  to  feed  his  Army? 
Must  he  have  the  permis.sion  of  Gen 
William  Green  of  the  A.  F.  ol  L.  or  Gen 
Philip  Murray  of  the  CIO?  Or  must  he 
have  permission  of  bo*h  generals? 

But.  on  the  other  hand,  suppose  Gen. 
William   Green   graciously   accords    the 
soldiers    pc'misslon    to    eat.    but    Gen 
Philip  Murray   refuses.     What   then    is 
the  result  on  the  .soldiers'  bill  of  fare? 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  ques- 
tions lead  to  demonstrate  the  dire  neces- 
sity for  laving  a  uniflcatlon  of  command. 
Perhaps  someone  can  suggest  a  plan  by 
which  we  can  unify  the  A.  P.  of  L.  and 
the  CIO  so  that  tht  War  Department,  In 
order  to  feed  our  soldiers,  may  only  have 
to  require  the  perriL«slon  of  one  labor 
dictator  Instead  of  a  number 

I  hope  that  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  War  Department, 
will  proceod  at  once  to  investigate  this 
subject  and  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the 
American  people  on  this  very  vital  ques- 
tion of  who  commands  the  United  States 
Army. 


Cheiter  Bowles,  Price  Admlni«lral3r, 
Clarifies  Notice  of  January  15  Respect- 
ing Ceiiinfi  for  1946  Cotton  Crop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF   " 

HON.  WILUAM  M.  WHIHINGTON 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^iay.  January  23.  1946 

Mr.  WHrrriNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  general  agreement  among  cotton 
growers  that  ceilings  on  raw  cotton  are 
unworkable  and  unenforceable  The 
crop  of  1945  was  not  only  one  of  the 
shortest,  but  probably  the  most  expensive 
ever  produced.  Cotton  growers  were 
shocked  when  on  Janua;-y  15.  1946  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  issued  an 
advance  release  of  a  notice  of  ceilintt 
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on  the  1946  cotton  crop.    I  quote  from 
the  advance  release: 

OPA  explained  that  the  purpose  of  the 
announcement  is  to  put  growers  on  notice 
of  the  maximum  price  they  can  expect  to 
get  for  their  crop  under  OPA  ceilings. 

I  further  quote  from  the  administra- 
tive notice: 

Tlie  proposed  maximum  price  in  each  case 
Is  the  base  price  of  24.09  cents  per  poxmd. 

The  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
the  cotton-producing  States  promptly 
met  and  after  full  discus.sion  appointed 
a  committee  from  each  of  the  cotton- 
producing  States  to  convey  to  Chester 
Bowles,  Price  Administrator,  and  to 
Clinton  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  unanimous  protest  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives from  the  cotton -producing 
States  to  the  proposed  ceilings  on  raw 
cotton  and  the  unanimous  request  that 
said  ceilings  be  revoked. 

Following  conferences  between  Mr. 
Bowles.  Price  Administrator,  and  Mr. 
Anderson.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  committee,  Mr.  Bowles  gave  out  a 
clarifying  press  release  on  Tuesday. 
January  22,  1946.  After  the  rejease  was 
made  the  committee  reported  to  the 
Representatives  from  the  Cotton  Belt  on 
the  conferences  with  the  Price  Admin- 
l.strator  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Representatives  again  emphasized 
their  opposition  to  the  proposed  ceilings 
and  the  committee  was  continued  for 
further  protests  upon  the  assurances  of 
the  Price  Administrator  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  no  further  steps 
would  be  taken  with  respect  to  ceilings 
on  raw  cotton  without  notice  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  without  an  opportunity  to 
the  committee  to  present  further  views 
and  prote'sts  of  the  Repre.sentatives  op- 
posing ceilings  before  any  decision  for 
ceillnss  was  reached  or  announced. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  said  clarifying  press  release 
of  Chester  Bowles.  Price  Administrator, 
of  January  22,  1946.  as  follows: 

On  January  16.  1946,  i  Issued  an  advance 
notice  of  proposed  celling  prices  on  the  1946 
crop  of  cotton.  Some  misapprehensions 
among  cotton  growers  have  resulted  from  an 
apparent  misunderstanding  ol  that  state- 
ment. I  wish,  therefore,  to  clarify  several 
points. 

The  notice  applies  only  to  the  1946  crop. 
Tlie  proposed  celling  prices  contained  In  the 
advance  notice  represent  the  legal  minimum 
levels  at  which  ceilings  would  be  established 
If  It  should  become  necessary  to  take  such 
action  later  In  the  season.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances will  ceilings  be  fixed  on  the  1946 
crop  at  less  than  the  announced  prices.  If 
celling  prices  are  established  at  a  later  date 
they  can.  of  course,  be  higher  than  the  prices 
proposed  In  tne  notice.  In  other  words,  the 
prices  In  the  notice  are  the  lowest  celling 
prices  that  can  be  es  bllshed,  not  the  high- 
est. 

An  advance  notice  of  this  character  is  re- 
quired under  the  act  to  be  given  at  least 
IS  r:i>ys  before  the  normal  planting  season. 
Cotton  Is  normally  planted  In  southern  Texas 
beginning  about  February  1.  As  Price  Ad- 
ministrator. I  wculci  have  been  remiss  In  my 
duties  If  I  had  failed  to  Issue  the  recent  notice 
coverins;  raw  cotton  produced  In  the  crop 
year  1946.  The  market  for  raw  cotton  has 
been  advancing  steadily  since  last  August  and 
18  new  above  parity.  Without  such  a  notice. 
It  wculd  have  t)een  legally  Impossible  to 
established   any   ceiling  prices  later   in   the 


year,  regardless  of  what  happened  to  cotton 
prices.    It  la  a  technical  procedure. 

Should  we  consider  that  an  Inflationary 
situation  is  developing  in  the  future  In  the 
price  of  cotton  so  that  ceilings  would  seem 
to  be  necessary,  I  would  call  In  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  cotton  growers  to  consult 
with  and  advise  me  on  every  aspect  of  this 
problem.  I  shall  give  consideration  to  their 
recommendations.  This  is  the  orderly  pro- 
cedure set  up  under  the  Price  Control  Act. 

It  Is  sincerely  hoped  that  a  program  of 
ceiling  prices  for  cotton  maikcted  after  the 
beginning  of  the  1946  marketing  year  will 
be  unnecessary.  If  It  becomef  evident  that 
th-!  price  of  cotton  is  t>ecoming  stabilized 
because  of  Improvement  In  supply  or  other 
reasons,  no  celling  will  be  lmpo8e<l.  I  am 
very  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  might 
be  encountered  In  the  administration  of  cot- 
ton ceilings. 

The  situation  is  being  constantly  watched 
and  every  relevant  factor  and  circumstance 
win  receive  thorough  consideration.  The 
final  decisions  on  whether  there  should  or 
should  not  be  celling  prices  on  raw  cotton 
and  at  what  level  are  still  to  be  made 

It  has  been  our  policy  to  place  ceilings 
on  basic  agricultural  commodities  when 
prices  reach  or  exceed  parity,  as  is  the  case 
with  wheat  and  corn. 

Price  action  affecting  agricultural  products 
must  be  a  Joint  decLsion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  OPA.  The  announcement 
made  on  January  15  was  approved  by  both 
agencies.  Any  celling  imposed  at  a  later 
date  would  similarly  require  the  approval  of 
both  agencies. 


Rigid  OPA  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  15,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  reconver- 
sion— one  which  must  be  removed  before 
the  goals  of  reconversion  can  be 
attained — is  the  rigid  pattern  set  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  at- 
tempting to  control  prices. 

OPA,  itself,  could  contribute  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  peacetime 
economy  and  without  producing  addi- 
tional inflation,  by  adopting  a  broad 
policy  toward  price  alterations,  simply 
stated.  Simplification  is  a  necessity. 
Court  decisions  affecting  OPA,  OPA 
orders,  amendments  to  those  orders, 
and  Executive  orders  relating  to  the 
OPA.  filled  18  large  volumes  by  the  spring 
of  1945.  Much  of  this  material  is  so  in- 
volved as  to  be  incapable  of  interpreta- 
tion by  busines.«5men  and  their  legal  ad- 
visers. Even  OPA  lawyers  privately 
admit  their  inability  to  understand  tliis 
accumulation. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  wartime  stock 
pile  of  price  procedure,  which  involves 
the  actual  making  of  law  by  a  nonlaw- 
making  branch  of  the  Government 
should  be  surveyed  and  the  needless  and 
detrimental  parts  junked.  The  stock- 
holders who  invest  in  industry;  manage- 
ment, with  the  responsibility  of  operat- 
ing industry:  labor,  whose  wages  come 
from  industry;  and  the  consumer,  whose 
puicliasing  power  supports  industry — all 


have  a  vital  stake  In  getting  OPA  to 
establish  a  broad  price  policy,  simply 
stated. 

OPA  could  certainly  give  a  powerful 
impetus  to  reconversion  if  it  would  su- 
persede its  price-fogging  methods  with  a 
policy  announcement  to  the  effect;  for 
instance,  that — 

OPA  will  no  longer  try  to  handle  price  de- 
tails of  Industry.  Industry  Itself  may  han- 
dle its  own  price  details  within  this  limita- 
tion: Take  the  1940  selling  price,  plus  the 
actual  Increase  since  1940  In  basic  wages,  ex- 
cluding overtime,  and  the  actual  Increase  In 
the  cost  of  purchase  of  goods  and  services 
as  the  basis  of  the  product's  selling  price. 

Such  an  action  would  constructively 
stimulate  every  sector  of  American  econ- 
omy. It  would  not  be  of  a  temporary  or 
of  an  artificial  nature,  for  it  would  reach 
everyone,  irrespective  of  the  type  of  em- 
ployment in  which  he  was  engaged.  By 
using  1940 — our  last  full  peacetime  pro- 
duction year — as  normal,  the  elemental 
injustice  contained  in  President  Tru- 
man's address  on  wages  and  prices  on 
October  30  can  be  corrected.  The  Presi- 
dent said,  in  part: 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  industry  as  a  whole  can  afford  subetaa- 
tlal  wage  Increases  without  price  increaeee. 
•  •  •  Improvements  In  machinery  and 
manufacturing  know-how  developed  in  the 
war  can  certainly  restilt  In  more  goods  per 
hour  and  additional  room  for  wage  increases. 

The  Truman  premise  ignores  the  fact 
that  industry  has  been  engaged  in  war 
production  since  1941  and  much  of  the 
r>eacetime  know-how  must  now  be  re- 
gained. Labor  expert  Leo  Wolman.  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  November  4, 
stated : 

The  most  prolific  and  the  most  popular 
source  of  economies  Is,  of  course,  greater 
efficiency.  It  is  from  the  Increased  output 
per  man  and  per  man-hour  that  most  people 
hope  to  receive  subftantlal  increases  In  pay. 

But  •  •  •  the  hopes  are  Illusory.  Out 
of  an  estimated  labor  force  In  1940  of  54.- 
000,000.  less  than  30,000.000  were  emplo-ed 
In  industry  and  some  25,000.000  in  rendering 
service  to  the  public.  No  one  •  •  •  an- 
ticipates a  spectacular  advance  In  Ber\'lce 
efficiency  Important  enough  to  absorb  the 
considerable  wage  advance  since  1939. 

In  othei  words.  OPA  is  now  applying 
Its  rigid  price-control  methods  to  indus- 
tries which,  through  their  very  nature, 
or  because  they  are  now  confronted  with 
the  expense  of  reconversion,  find  it  most 
difficult  to  regain  the  peacetime  know- 
how,  laid  aside  to  produce  for  war. 

To  reach  all  industries  in  a  "broad 
price  policy,  simply  stated,"  the  OPA 
should  apply  this  policy  first  to  the  major 
industries  which  most  affect  the  national 
Income.  Construction,  automobile  man- 
ufacture, steel,  electrical  equipment,  and 
transportation  would,  naturally,  come 
under  this  classification.  With  in- 
creased freedom  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny  by  the  handling  of  within-indus- 
try  price  details,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  well  lock  forward  to  aug- 
mented productivity  and  prosperity.  It 
might  well  be  that  there  would  be  no 
further  need  to  stimulate  smaller  indus- 
tries, directly  dependent  on  the  b^sic  in- 
dustries, since  prosperity  in  the  parent 
field  would  be  reflected  in  any  offshoots 
of  that  field. 
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1  rev«rtheless.  it  would  be  important  to 
fol  ow  up  the  initial  api>Ucation  of  self- 
det  ermination  within  the  larger  Nation- 
wU  e  industries  with  an  extension  of  the 
uuie  policy  to  Independent  and  onre- 
Utfd  industries.  This  secofid  step  eoaid 
be  made  within  2  months  after  the 
t.  since  such  a  period  woiild  give  suf- 
ficient time  to  establish  the  practical 
wo  klnc  out  of  the  new  OPA  policy  and 
to  get  together  data  on  possible  improve- 


wel 

first 


'  ^is.  In  esMnce.  would  then  be — not  a 
su(  den  rHantion  of  OPA  wartime  prtee 
controls — but  a  reapplication.  realiatl- 
caly  made,  of  such  controls  to  altered 
pm  Detlme  circumstances.  Meanwhile. 
thti  ptoeaM  in  action  should  be  kept 
cot  tinimHy  before  an  informed  pubhc. 
Stockholders,  manafonent.  labor,  and 
coc  Burners  are  parts  of  that  pubhc.  It 
Is  I  major  fallacy  to  consider  any  trroup 
as  lolated  from  the  welfare  of  the  whole. 
T  nth  OPA's  new  policy  In  actxial  oper- 
ation— and  with  the  American  people 
kn<  wing  the  reason  for  creating  that 
poi  ey  and  the  goals  established  in  order 
to  «tum  to  peacetime  Industry,  what  Is 
n«|t  CO  the  uphill  road  to  reconversion? 
is  where  the  Director  of  Recon- 
woald  come  Into  the  picture.  In 
thli  situation,  the  Director  could  well 
cal  in  the  top  exec«^ves  of  individual 
COB  Lpantes  In  industries  where  the  new 
OP  i  policy  was  in  action  for  special  con- 
Mifatioti.  It  would  be  the  Director's 
to  seek  an  unofflclal  and  private 
ple4(;e  to  price  for  volume  during  the 
neat  9  months.  Of  course,  such  a  pledge 
Id  be  effective  only  If  the  broad  OPA 
T»I  cy  hnd  been  publicly  announced  and 
If  t  le  OPA  had  every  intention  of  stand- 
ing back  of  such  announced  policy, 

1  here  should  be  no  question  as  to  the 
|to<  erlty  of  these  private  pledges  entered 
1nt<  by  heads  of  Government  agendas 
anc  business  executives.  The  smooth 
Pm  rtloning  otjke  iate  War  Production 
Bm  rd's  indoitoft  Mbcduling  was  based 
on  wch  agreements.  Under  Chairman 
Nel  on  and  later  under  Chairman  Krug. 
OKI  ii  of  the  success  of  the  United  States 
In  t  alng  as  Oen.  Nathan  Bedford  Forrest 
salt*— in  getting  there  -fustest  with  the 
men"— as  directly  due  to  the 
Integrity  and  to  the  carrying 
to  the  letter  of  promises  made  by 
mar  agement  to  the  WPB  heads. 

A  Id  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
jy^  •"  o'  Industry  would  not  cooperate 
eqwlly  as  well  with  the  Reconversion 
Director  and  OPA  Director  Bowles— if 
t^  pndustrlal  leaders  are  given  a  clear 
of  what  Is  expecte(<  cX  them,  spe- 
assurances  that  the  agencies  In- 
vohr-d  will  work  with  them  rather  than 
~ii!ist  them,  and  a  simple.  Just  price 
-  *  y  'o'  t*>«n  to  apply  within  their  own 
uMIC  Btries. 

broad    price  poUcy.  simply  stated 
wou  d  tend  to  benefit  OPA  bj  enlisting 
imh^try  on  Its  side.    As  It  now  operates. 
In  a  legislative  sense,  formulates 
pnw    regulation.     Then,   in   a  Judicial 
aensc.    it    interprets    those   same    rules 
FIna  ly.  in  an  admlnistraUve  seme.  OPA 
^  to  it  that  the  rules  are  enforced 
Thu5,  a  single  Government  agency    in 


out 


actual  practice,  exercises  the  three  dis- 
tinct functions  of  our  Government  as 
set  down  in  the  Constitution  as  the  basis 
for  otir  system  of  checks  and  balances — 
tbc  iegiaiative.  the  Judicial,  and  the  ex- 
ecnCfte.  It  is  this  unwarranted  concen- 
tration of  powers  which  underlies  the  In- 
stinctive American  distrust  of  OPA.  As 
a  nation,  we  grumble  over  small  Incon- 
veniences, but  we  deeply  resent  us\irpa- 
tion  of  authority. 

What  woiild  a  broad  price  policy,  sim- 
ply stated,  do  to  remove  this  difficulty? 
Industry,  by  assuming  the  respoasibllity 
of  handling  within-lndustry  price  de- 
tails, would  take  away  the  offmsive  and 
unconstitutional  legislative  function  of 
OPA.  At  the  conferences  between  top 
executives  of  indivlduai  companies  and 
the  Director  of  Reoonversion.  a  single  in- 
terpretation of  the  industry-created 
price  repulatiom  could  be  reached— thus 
eliminating  OPA's  flOeBBlve  and  uncon- 
stitutional judicial  function.  What 
would  remain?  OPA's  recognised  and 
constitutional  function  as  an  adminis- 
trative agency.  It  could  then  act  as  an 
efBclent  policing  agent  to  bring  to  Justice 
pos.sible  violations  of  the  rules  which  In- 
dustry Itself  had  made  aad  whose  in- 
terpretation had  been  agreed  upon  be- 
tween representatives  of  Industry  and 
the  Du-ector  of  Reconvenkm. 

A  return  to  basic  American  principles 
could  be  accomplished  while,  at  the  same 
time,  making  progress  in  establishing 
American  economy  on  a  firm  and  sound 
basis. 

The  posslbUity  of  attaining  such  goals 
Is  a  challenge  to  industry,  to  labor  and 
to  government.  A  broad  OPA  price 
policy,  simply  sUted.  is  not  only  worth 
trying  for:  It  is  worth  utUizing  our  com- 
bined effort  and  our  combined  experience 
to  achieve.  In  our  present  economic 
crisis  we  cannot  afford  to  evade  our  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  act  and  act  now 
Procrastination  Is  inexcusable  for  we 
have  long  known  and  we  know  today 
that  OPAs  rigid  price-contrcl  methods 
have  been  and  are  now  stumbling  blocks 
to  reconversion.  We  also  know  how 
those  stumbling  blocks  can  be  removad. 

Let  as  get  the  old  OPA  quagmire  prtee 
podcy  out  of  the  way.  Let  us  get  on 
with  the  new.  broad,  simple  OPA  policy 
I*t  us  grasp  our  postwar  future  by  re- 
nwng  to  remain  bogged  down  in  our 
wartime  past. 

I  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I 
am  not  opposing  an  OPA  policy  that 
recognizes  the  fact  that  no  business  can 
nor  wiU  long  continue  to  operate  at  a 
loes;  that  no  sane  individual  will  take 
his  money  out  of  the  bank  and  invest 
in  a  na«  anterprise:  that  no  small  manu- 
facturar  who  has  temporarily  engai(ed  In 
war  work  can  safely  return  to  peacetime 
production  unless  his  increased  costs  are 
reflected  in  his  selling  price. 

The  sooner  this  fact  is  recognited  and 
the  policy  of  OPA  is  amended  accord - 
i^y.  the  sooner  reconversion  will  be 
completed  and  our  people,  all  of  them 
who  can  and  will  work,  can  have  the 
jobs  they  need.  All  of  us  will  then  be 
able  to  quickly  get  the  many  things  we 
want  and  need. 


Sarpios  Govemmeat  Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  inSKASKA    ■ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23. 1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a 
resolution  from  the  American  Legion 
Post.  No.  7,  of  Alliance.  Nebr. 

This  resolution  points  out  the  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  method 
of  disposing  of  surplus  property.  It  in- 
dicates plainly  the  very  thmps  that  have 
been  emphasixed  upon  this  floor  many 
times.  It  must  be  apparent  by  now  that 
the  Surplus  Property  Act.,  as  passad  by 
Congress,  is  not  being  administered  as 
intended  by  this  Congress.  Unless  some- 
thing  IS  done  to  straiphten  out  this  prob- 
lem, it  may  well  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
major  scandals  following  this  war. 

The  re^lution  fellows: 

Wherwia  vetenma  are  finding  It  more  and 
more  difficult  to  pxircbaM  turplus  Oovem- 
m«nt  property,  to  which  preferential  right 
hM  bMu  proTUtod  by  taw:  and 

WbereM  the  aupply  of  auch  property  Is 
adequate,  but  due  to  condJUona  beyond  the 
veterans-  control,  little  It  any  of  thla  property 
l3  getting  into  their  hands;  and  •-  ^      ' 

W^ereea  the  veteran  la  In  need  c*  auch 
property,  and  m  rule,  and  resulatlona  now 
laid  down  by  the  certlflcatlon  agmcy  re- 
qu^e^that  he  apend  conaiderable  time  and 
e«PM«»  to  appear  peraonally  at  the  head- 
V»rnn  at  auch  certincatlon  agency  to  ea- 
tabitah  hu  ellgtbUlty:  and.  trier  receiving 
auch  certmcauon  he  m«,  nnd  It  nec«sary 
to  travel  many  mile,  .nd  la  the  opportte 
dlrectk*  to  make  the  purchaae  ot  pro^wty 
^•••*reo;  and 

Wherea.  the  certlflcatlon  and  disposal 
agenclee  have  been  changed  numeroua  time, 
by  Executive  order  and  regulationa  which 
further  curtail,  and  delaya  veteran-t  poeal- 
bintles  of  Obtaining  auch  property  for  Which 
he  la  otberwlee  ell(lble:  Therefore  be  It 

^!7^^-  2*«A*"«n«  Port  No  7.  Amerl- 
«iiI^glon.  hereby  dtrccta  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  make  it  poealble  that  the  presen- 
tation of  a  veteran  a  honorable  dlacharee  cer- 
tmcate  to  the  dlapoaal  agency  be  aufflciint 
evidence  to  eeUbllsb  prtorlty  and  fllglbllltv 
to  purchaae  any  aurplua  Government  prop- 
erty  within  the  llmlu  of  fair  share  dutrlbu- 
tlon.  It  la  further  dU-ected  that  a  more  unl- 
form  method  of  notification  of  time.  locaUon 
and  tjpe  of  aurplua  propertlee  offered  (or 
Bale  be  made  available  to  veteran*  be  It 
further  * 

Meaolved  That  a  copy  of  thla  reaolutlon  be 
•Prtad  on  the  mlnutee  of  thla  meeting  and 
coplee  mailed  to  all  American  Legion  poeu 
la  Hebraaka,  the  department  and  national 
headquarters  of  the  American  Legion  the 
national  leglalaUve  committee  of  the  Amer- 
loan  Legion.  aU  Metaraeka  Member,  of  Coo- 

^^■^  ^*^^^  **  Veterans'  Affair.  Com- 
mittee of  the  Ooagreaa. 

Adopted  by  Alliance  Poet.  No  7.  American 
Lei^lon.  Alliance,  Nebr..  thi.  leth  day  of 
January  IMS.  ' 

R    V    Corsrr. 
Poel    Cornmander. 
P  A  Moixn. 
Poxi  AdfMtant. 
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Repert   of   Board   of  Visitors   to   United 
States  Merchaot  Marine  Academy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARDIN  PETERSON 

or  FLORICA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1946 

Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Si>eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  Congressional  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy,  Kings  Point,  N.  Y., 
Jane  8.  1945; 

RCFORT  or  THI  BoAao  or  Visitors  to  the 
Unttco  States  Mebchant  Marine  Acaoemt. 
1045 

Kings  Point.  N.  Y..  June  8.  1945. 

TiiE  President  of  the  Senate. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  Public  Law  301, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  second  session,  ap- 
proved May  11,  1944.  the  following  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
we.'-e  designated  to  constitute  the  1945  Board 
of  Visitors  to  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy: 

senators 
By  the  Vice  President: 
IlARiET  M  KiLooRE.  of  West  Virginia. 
By  the  Committee  on  Commerce: 
JosiAH  W.  Bailet,  of  North  Carolina    (ex 
officio) 
Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  of  Mississippi. 
Alexander  Wilet.  of  Wisconsin. 

MEMBERS    OF    THE     HOUSE    OF     EEPRCSENTATIVES 

By  the  Speaker  of  the  House: 

Eugene  J  Keoch.  Ninth  Congiesslonal  Dis- 
trict of   New  York 

iLUtwoETH  B  Buck.  Eleventh  Congrea- 
sionMl  Diftriot  of  New  York. 

By  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee: 

ScHUTLER  Ons  Bland,  Plret  Congressional 
District  of  Vlrfrtnla  (ex  officio). 

Richard  J  Welch,  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California. 

J  Kardtn  Peterson.  First  Congressional 
District  of  FlorHa. 

Frani  W  Botkin.  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama 

Representatives  Henrt  M  Jackson  Second 
Congressional  District  of  Washington,  and 
James  Domence.\ux.  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Loui.olana.  were  later  appointed  In  the 
places  of  Mr  Schut'tr  Otis  Bland,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr  Frank  W  Boykin.  of  Alabama, 
respectively,  who  were  unable  to  attend. 

Representative  Alvtn  F.  Weichel.  Thir- 
teenth Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  accompanied  the  Board. 

The  members  of  the  Board  were  accom- 
panied from  Washington  to  Kings  Point  by 
the  following  officers  from  headquarters  nf 
the  training  organization  of  the  War  Ship- 
ping Administration:  Commodore  Telfair 
Knight,  nSMS.  Assistant  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator for  Training  and  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Service:  Lt.  Comdr. 
John  T.  Everett.  USNR.  operations  officer 
of  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps;  Comdr  Sam  H.  McConuell,  U8MS, 
chief  public  relations  officer  of  the  training 
organization:  Lt.  Comdr  Hale  Boggs.  U8M8, 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  training  organization; 
and  Lt.  Comdr  Clifford  W.  Sandberg,  USNR. 
of  the  Academy  staff  and  secretary  to  the 
Board. 


The  Board  assembled  at  WUey  Hall,  Kings 
Point,  at  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  June  7.  1945. 
where  the  members  were  received  by  the 
Superintendent,  Commodore  Giles  C.  Sted- 
man,  USNR.  and  his  staff. 

The  following  members  of  the  Board  were 
present  at  the  first  meeting:  Senator  Alex- 
ander WiLTT,  Representatives  J.  Hardin 
PrrERScN.  James  Domenceaux.  Richard  J.. 
Welch,  Alvin  F.  Weichel,  and  Ellswobth  B. 
Buck. 

nmst  meeting  of  the  board  op  visitoes 

Senator  Alexander  Wilet  served  as  tem- 
porary chairman  for  the  purpose  of  organi- 
zation. 

Representative  J  Haedin  Peterson  w»9 
elected  permanent  chairman  of  the  Board. 
Lt.  Comdr.  Clifford  W.  Sandberg.  USNR.  and 
Lt.  Comdr.  William  L.  Bull.  USMS.  were  des- 
ignated as  secretary  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Board,  respectively. 

At  the  request  of  the  chairman,  the  Super- 
intendent and  his  staff  joined  the  Board  in 
conference.  The  Superintendent  was  in- 
vited to  make  such  reports  on  the  state  of 
the  Academy  as  he  deemed  pertinent  and 
proper  Accordingly.  Commodore  Giles  C. 
Stedman.  USNR.  submitted  a  report,  a  copy 
of  which  Is  forwarded  herewith. 

The  meeting  was  then  opened  for  general 
questions. 

Up>on  the  termination  of  the  question 
period,  the  Suj>erlntendent  invited  the  Chair- 
man to  designate  a  member  of  the  Board  to 
addre.«8  the  regiment  of  cadet-midshipmen 
Immediately  prior  to  the  regimental  review 
at  4  p.  m.  on  Kendrick  Field.  Senator  Wilet 
was  unanimously  selected  by  the  Board  to 
oaake  this  address 

At  this  time  the  regimental  commander. 
Cadet-Midshipman  A  B.  De  Laski.  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps,  was 
presented  to  the  Chairman  and  members  cf 
the  Poard  when  he  extended  them  an  Invi- 
tation to  Join  the  regiment  of  cadet-midship- 
men at  luncheon  at  Delano  Hall. 

Recess  was  taken  at  11:45  a.  m. 

After  interviewing  a  group  of  cadet-mid- 
shipmen from  his  home  State,  Representative 
RiCHAPD  J.  Weixh  left  Kings  Point  at  12:30 
p.  m..  being  unable  to  remain  for  the  balance 
of  the  visit. 

MEETING     WrrH     THE     REGIMENT     OF    CADET- 
MIDSHIPMEN 

At  12:35  p.  m.  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  escorted  to  Delano  Hall  by  the  cadet - 
midshipmen  regimental  commander  and  his 
staff  for  luncheon  with  the  regiment. 

After  luncheon  each  memt)er  of  the  Board 
conducted  a  30-mlnute  private  conference 
with  cMl^t-midshipmen  from  his  home  State. 

Accompanied  by  assigned  officer  escorts,  the 
Board  proceeded  at  2  p.  m.  on  a  general  In- 
spe  tlon  of  the  Academy,  visiting  Barry  Hall, 
cadet-midshipmen  barracks,  the  receiving 
barracks  Ln  Furuselh  Hall,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  seamanship  and  navigation,  engi- 
neering, and  naval  science;  Bowditch.  Fulton, 
ar  '  C  Hara  Halls,  respectively,  as  well  as  the 
improvised  chapel  in  Wiley  Hall. 

At  4  p.  m  the  Board  witnessed  the  review 
of  the  regiment  of  cadet-mldshlpmen  on 
Kendrick  Field,  following  brief  addresses  by 
Senator  Wilet.  Representative  Peterscn.  and 
the  Fuperintendent. 

SUPERINTrNDENT'S  RECEPTION  AND  DINNER 

The  Superintendent's  reception  and  dinner 
in  honor  of  the  Board,  which  had  been  aug- 
mented by  the  arrival  of  Representative 
Henbt  M  Jackson,  was  held  in  Mar  kin  House 
at  7:30  p.  m.  It  was  attended  also  by  Com- 
modore Knight.  CaptHln  McNuIty.  and  the 
members  of  the  Superintendent's  staff. 

Upon  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  a  docu- 
mentary flim,  Future  Leaders  of  Our  Mer- 
chant Marine,  depleting  the  activities  of  the 
Academy  and  Cadet  Corps,  was  shown. 


Because  of  previous  oaounltmenu.  Repre- 
sentative James  Domsmosavx  left  Kings  Point 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner. 

ruoAT,  juifx  a,  i»4s 

Because  of  a  pressing  legislative  calendar 
In  the  Senate.  Senator  Wilet  found  It  nacsa- 
sary  to  leave  Kings  Point  for  Washington. 
D.  C.  at  8:30  a.  m.  Commencing  at  8  a.  m., 
the  Board  was  escorted  on  a  tour  of  Samuel* 
Hall,  where  they  inspected  the  sail  loft, 
marlinsplke  seamanship  room,  the  signaling 
classrooms,  bridge,  and  other  training  and 
life-saving  equipment. 

At  9:30  a.  m..  the  Board  left  Mallory  Pier 
on  the  T  V.  WtUiam  Webt  for  a  short  cruise 
on  Long  Island  Sound  to  view  the  water- 
front facilities  of  the  Academy.  Upon  re- 
turn from  this  cruise  the  Board  proceeded 
to  Wiley  Hall,  convening  at  10  a.  m.  for  their 
second  formal  conference,  having  been 
Joined  b>   Represenutlve  Eugene  J    Keoch. 

Present  at  the  second  formal  conference 
were  Representatives  J.  Hakoin  Peterson. 
Eugene  J.  Keoch.  Henrt  M  Jackson,  Alvin 
F.  \  EICHEL,  ^Sllsworth  B.  Buck. 

In  accordance  with  their  previously  ex- 
pressed IsL.  the  Board  received  a  delegation 
of  25  cadet-mldshlpmen  selected  at  random 
from  each  class  at  Kings  Point.  At  this 
point,  the  secreta-y  and  assistant  secretary 
withdrew  from  the  conference  room  and 
members  of  the  Board  conferred  with  the 
cadet-mldshlpmen  In  closed  session. 

Upon  the  recall  of  the  secretary  and  as- 
sistant secretary  to  the  conference  room,  the 
Board  requested  Commodore  Knight.  Cap- 
tain McNulty  and  the  Superintendent  to  ap- 
pear belore  them. 

Commodore  ^^nlght.  who  has  served  in  an 
executive  capacity  with  the  entire  training 
program  since  Its  in  :eption  in  1938.  presented 
the  respects  of  Vice  Adm.  Emory. S.  Land, 
Administrator,  and  Capt,  Edward  Macauley, 
deputy  administrator  In  charge  of  the 
training  program,  and  nddre.ssed  the  Board 
briefly  recounting  the  history  of  the  cadet 
training  program  and  explaining  that  Con- 
gress, in  passing  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  gave  the  Maritime  Commission  a 
Joint  mandate  to  build  and  man  modern 
American  ships.  The  training  program,  in- 
cluding the  United  States  Maritime  Service, 
the  supervision  of  State  maritime  academies, 
as  well  as  the  United  Sutes  Merchant  Marine 
Cadet  Corps,  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  thla 
mandate. 

The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps  and  its,  Academy  as  well  as  the  entire 
tialnlng  program.  Commodore  Knight  point- 
ed out.  are^permane^'tly  established  by  stat- 
ute and  will  function  after  the  war  in  the 
Maritime  Commission.  Tentative  postwar 
plans  have  already  .>een  outlined  to  Con- 
gress and  are  published  in  the  report  of  the 
Worley  committee  These  plans  contemplate 
an  Academy  enrollment  of  approximately 
1,200  during  the  postwar  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Commodore  Knight's 
statement,  the  chairman  instructed  the  sec- 
retary to  Invite  the  Academy  staff  officers  to 
rejoin  the  conference.  At  this  time  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  Board 
expressed  their  appreciation  for  the  informa- 
tion furnished  them  and  for  the  courteelcs 
extended. 

Upon  the  departure  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Academy  staff,  the  Board  continued  its 
deliberations  in  executive  aeeaion.  Its  com- 
ments and  recommendations  arc  set  forth  be- 
low There  being  no  further  business,  the 
Board  adjourned  at  11 :4S  a  m.  The  memt>erB 
then  attended  a  buffet  luncheon  at  the  senior 
officers'  mess,  following  which  they  took  their 
departure  from  Kings  Point  at  their  pleasure. 

After  Jue  deliberation,  and  as  e  result  of 
the  two  formal  conferences  held  with  the 
Superintendent  and  membera  of  the  Academy 
staff,  cadet-mldshlpmen  of  the  regiment,  and 
the  several  Inspections  condiKted.  the  Board 
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rwpectfulW  submits  th«  following 
J  commenu  »nd  spcclAc  ircommenda- 


cxiramjiL  roxMnrrs 


Th  dtep«l  any  mteundrntandlnf.  the 
kMtrd  d«Alr««  to  rtrsnf I7  emphasis*  the  fact 
list  the  XTnltMl  ■>■!■■  Merctaaat  Marliie 
Oadet  Corps  ««•  ■— Hd  prMv  to  tbe  wsr 
ranusnt  to  the  provisions  at  the  Merchant 
'  rtne  Act  of  19M.  as  smendrd.  and  thst 
U  site  St  Kta^  Point,  N  T.,  wss  scqulred 
or  itie  purpose  ct  constructlnf  a  permanent 
irrcbant  Marine  Academy  as  shovn  bj  the 
vporu  which  anwipsmed  House  Joint  R«b- 
iluUon  No.  2i0  fruMlc  Law  473.  TTth  Oong.; 
«  scat.  IM) .  approved  Msirh  4.  1943 

a.  The  Board  tfalrea  to  record  lu  appre- 

tlatten    and    admiration    of    the    foresight. 

lanadtT.  and  devotion  to  duty  displayed  by 

he  supemaor  ot  the  United  States  Merchant 

lartoe  C3adrt  Corps.  Capt.   R    R.   MclVuIty. 

for  his  eCvts  in  bringing  aboot  the 

treatlan  at  the  Cnltsd  BtMw  Mwchant  Ma- 

I  me  Cadet  Corps  and  lU  Aoa««ny  at  Klncs 

1  'otnt.   aad    for   his   MkBtBlaeratlon    of    the 

1 0Bctton;.  of   tbe  eorpa  alnee  its   mceptlon 

S  ltS8. 

3  The  Board  also  desires  to  commeiMI  V^ce 
4taB.    Kmory    Scott    Land.    OSM    (retlnd). 

i  kommlstrator  of  the  War  Shipping  Admln- 
iitratlon;  Deputy  Administrator  Idwaxd 
^  anWy.  and  Commodore  Telfslr  Knlfht. 
1  IBM8.  UJKtar  whon  Capv  R.  R.  McNulty. 
^^SNR.  and  OnmftUfara  Ollea  C.  Stedman. 
'  ISKB.  serve,  for  tiMir  wisdom  and  guidano* 
the  development  of  the  training  prngram 
1  or  aOccrs  and  seaoMn  d  our  merchant  ma- 
ilne  of  which  the  United  SUtes  Merrhant 
llaruie  Cadet  Corps  and  lU  Academy  at 
1  Lings  Point  ue  a  p  rt. 

4  rhe  Board  rwngalw  that  while  the 
(ireMBt  plant  and  tasNtties  of  the  Academy 
I  lay  have  been  adaqtiate  for  the  needs  of 
ih»   wartime    training    program.    It    la    im- 

■saad  with  the  necessity  for  an  expansion 

faetUtles  if  the  ultimare  alms  and  ob)ec- 

Ivea  for  which  tbe  Academy  was  cre«t*d  are 

I  be  realised.    Tbe  mtjst  obvious  imaaedlate 

:.ds  cd  the  Academy  are  for  an  adequate 

1  (tnry  and  a  stUtabie  rhapei 

ft.  It  la  tbe  coBaldcred  opinion  ot  the  Board 
that    the    United    States    Merchant    Marine 
<f*****  Corps  and  lU  Academy  at  Kings  Point 
"^  •  ■■oat  vital  adjunct  to  the  maintenance 
a  strong  merclMUit  marine  and  Navul  Re- 
rve.     Upon   the  character   and    education 
omamatr  parMWMl  will  largely  depend 
••curlty  of  our  poaltlon  In  the  Held  of 
t  itemational  conunerca  and  our  status  a* 
power. 
«.  The  Board  U  gratified  to  learn  ot  the 
-iptlon  of  oompettttva  «»*mtnatttww  for 
Bce  to  the  cadat  Corps  on  tha  baala  at 
te  quou   allotmenta,  aloBf  the  lines  of 
conducted    In    IflM  and    1940.   which 
mmftmOml   after    Pearl   Harbor.     This 
was   tb*   result    c4   recommendation 
by  tiie  Board  of  Visitors  In  l»44.    It  la 
*ad   that   the   coaapauttva   mathort    of 
>4lM:tlon  will  reault  In  amBim  um  highest 
ort  apt  young  men   for  olBccrs 
to  iba  Merchant  mArlne.    It  Is  the 
thought    that    m    addition    to   the 
i-^ide    competitive    asamlnatlon    sys- 
steps    be    t^lten    to   develop   fully   the 
iibUity  of  working  out  a  procaaaotf  aeraen- 
proapacUve  antranu  for  Iraiiwinii  and 
Qi  lea^Uka  quallUes  befora  iiImi^Iih   to  the 
A:adaBiy. 

7.  In  tbe  dlsnisa^oP  d  the  corrleulum  It 
v^  developed  that  tha  present  course  eg  the 
■•liwehant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
tindad  from  3  to  »  years  effective 
•r  1.  194&.  Further,  tbat  the  3 
oooslst  of  •  months  st  either  of  the 
Umied  Siatca  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corpa 
ki  tic  sdioois  at  Paaa  CbrlaUaa.  Ml«^  or  flan 
U  iteo.  Cam.,  foUowcd  ^  •  aontlu  on  msr- 
cti  vk%  amps  and  a  montha  at  Kia^  Point. 
2  *  -^°^  tncouragas  those  responsible  for 
»  •  proffraaatva  atap  and  hopes  that  measures 
W  I  ba  taken  to  astend  the  course  to  4  years 


tua 


artlon 


St  an  early  date.  In  this  connection,  the 
Board  bellevas  tliat  consideration  should  be 
given  to  adopt  post-graduate  or  refresher 
courses  for  wartime  graduataa  ao  that  they 
nuy  be  placed  on  a  comparable  level  with 
the  men  In  the  ertended  course.  It  Is  under- 
stood that  «oih  refresher  courses  will  be 
given  St  the  United  State  Maritime  Service 
OOcers'  Schoola  at  Port  Trumbull  and  Ala- 
meda. Purtber.  the  Board  feels  thst  appro- 
priate meastires  ahnuld  be  taken  to  have  tbe 
A  I  demy  placed  upon  an  aacradKad  baaM  for 
tbe  awartUng  of  degrees. 

8.  To  qualify  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  to  Issue  degrees,  the  Board 
feels  that  a  properly  equipped  library  bulkl- 
Ing  sbotiid  be  provided. 

9.  It  la  clearly  evident  to  the  Board  that 
the  present  facilities  for  divine  wonhlp  at 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
are  wholly  Inadequate.  The  Improvised 
chapel  m  Wiley  Hall  .nesting  100.  which  Is 
lesa  than  7  percent  of  the  cadet-mldshlpmen 
complement.  Is  entirely  too  small  for  holding 
adeqrate  religious  services. 

SPBCXnC  nCOMMZMOATIOMS 

I  Tbe  Board  specifically  raeommends  tbat 
fui.ds  be  made  availabte  as  anon  as  poaaible 
for  a  suitable  cbapel  and  an  adequMta  library. 

a.  The  Boant  spariflcally  rscomaMiida  ttet 
funds  be  provided  for  tbe  developoMnt  at 
adequate  athletic  and  recreauonal  facUitlas. 

3.  Tbe  Board  apedflcaily  recommends  tbat 
the  St^ierlntendent's  discretionary  fund  be 
authoriaed  In  the  sum  of  13.600  per  annum. 
an  increase  of  91.000  over  the  present  fund. 


COJSCLt 

The  members  of  the  Board  have  been  par- 
ticularly imprcaaed  with  the  splendid  estab- 
lishment St  Kings  Fotnt.  the  highly  eCBcient 
educational  prograia  and  the  rtne  type  of 
ymmg  men  participating  therein,  and  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Superintendent.  Com- 
modore Giles  C  Stedman.  CSIfR.  his  offlcers. 
cadet-mldshlpmen.  snd  personnel  of  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy  for 
their  outstanding  accomplishments. 

The  Board  U  unanimous  in  \tn  Cdfnmenda- 
tlon  of  tbe  morale  and  spirit  at  the  Academr. 
and  exprsaasa  Ita  appiaeUtlon  of  the  many 
courtaalaa  •Hatidad  d«rlng  their  visit. 

To  Lieutenant  Commander  Saiidbarg.  aec« 
retary  to  the  Board  of  VlaUors,  and  to  Lieu- 
tenant Commander  Bull,  assistant  8ecretar>-. 
the  Board  expresses  lu  sincere  appreciation 
of  their  Invaluable  aaaistauce  and  untiring 
efforts  on  Its  behalf. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  HAnm  Prrsisoif.  Chairman:  Alb- 
AWDta  Wn.rr:  RAJtLrr  M.  Kneoax: 
Tmo.  a  BiLao;  Jamks  Dotrnt- 
ciaox;  Kvcmtrt  J  Kzocii;  Rirnuto 
J.  Wblch:  Bllswosth  R   Bock. 


Sufai-CMted  Socialized  Medicine 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFREBBNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  January  23, 1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebi-a.«ka  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Appendix  of  the  RicotD.  I 
include  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat  entitled  "Sugar -Coated 
Socialized  Medicine." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  certain  that  when 
the  people  afTected  by  this  poUUcal  so- 
ciaJJaed  medicine  realize  that  they  must 
make  the  major  contribution  to  this  fund 
and  tlien  have  someone  in  Washington 
tell  them  who  the>  might  call  when  they 


are  Hi.  they  will  be  less  enthusiastic  about 
socialised  mf^icine. 
The  editonal  follows: 

SOeAB-COa-RD    aOClAUZFD    KSDICIT*! 

President  Truman  In  his  health  message  to 
Congress  last  month  declared  he  is  not  pro- 
posing soctallaed  medicine.  Almost  simulta- 
neously a  National  Health  Act.  embodying  his 
requests,  was  Introduced  l:i  Congress  by  Sena- 
tors  W«Ginni  and  Mnuuv  and  Representative 
DiNGUX  (8.  1006— U  B.  4730)  They.  too. 
Inalst  that  the  prop<^)sed  legislation  does  not 
aim  at  sorlalised  medicine.  TTie  reiteration 
sufgesto  tbst  both  the  President  and  the 
l«SMator«  fear  the  American  jieople  wiU  be- 
lleva  aocialixed  medicine  is  Inherent  in  the 
bUls  and  don't  want  it.  We  believe  this  Is 
tbe  sentiment  of  an  overwhelming  majority. 
The  President  has  recommended  that 
Federal  funds  be  used  to  construrt  hospitals 
and  related  facilities  to  expand  the  Public 
HMltta  abd  Mbtamal  and  Cbild  Haaltb  Serv- 
loaa;  to  aaalst  medical  research  and  eduea- 
tkat:  to  aid  tn  tbe  prepayment  of  medical 
coats,  and  to  protect  against  loss  of  wages 
from  aicknasa  and  disability. 

With  the  nrst  three  provisions  there  can 
be  Uttle  quarrel.  Medical  authorities  them- 
selves have  long  advocated  such  extensions. 
with  federal  aid  to  States,  where  need  is 
shown,  being  administered  by  St.itcs.  TTiese 
were  largely  emb<jdled  in  the  Hlll-Btirton  bill 
introduced  m  the  8enat>  last  P*bruary. 

Tbe  Wagner-Murray-Dlngell  bills  would 
appropriate  •«50.000.000  over  the  ne«t  9 
years  for  these  purposes— pmbsbly  not  an 
exceaKlve  amount.  But  the  catch  lies  tn  the 
last  two  sections  providing  for  health  hnd 
disability  unemployment  insurance — sec- 
tions which  clearly  belie  contentions  thst 
socialized  medicine  is  not  contemplated. 

In  brief  these  would  Insure  fuU  personal 
health  services  to  all  social  security  bene- 
nclarles  and  their  dependents— probably 
110.000.000  persons.  COst  is  entimaUd  at 
•4.000.000.000.  This  fund  would  be  at  the 
aoia  dlspoaal  of  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istrator and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  PubUc  Health  Service.  Under 
direction  of  the  Admlnlstrstor  the  latter  is 
authortasd  to  hire  doctors,  dentista.  nurses, 
laboratory  technicians,  snd  establish  rates 
of  pay:  Ox  fee  scbadutaa  for  pbyslclans'  snd 
dentists'  services,  decree  quallAcations  for 
specialists;  determine  the  number  of  Indi- 
viduals for  whom  any  doctor  or  dentist  may 
provide  servioea.  and  determine  which  hos- 
pitals may  provide  service  for  paUenu  and 
under  what  couditlous. 

Significantly,  the  measures  set  out  no  mode 
of  revanua  raising,  but  the  administration 
has  8un«*ted  a  4-peicent  pay-roll  deduction 
'f«"*  both  employee  and  employer  might  be 
necessary.  Tbe  omission  lends  plausibility 
to  tbe  wide  charge  that  Senator  MraaAY  left 
It  out  to  further  the  no-socialization  decep- 
tion and  to  permit  it  to  be  referred  to  the 
SenaU  Committee  on  Kducatlon  and  Labor 
chalrmanned  by  himself,  rather  tban  to  the 
more  frugal  Committee  on  Finance. 

Since  tbe  8UU  adminlstraUve  committees 
It  provides  would  be  purely  advisory,  it  is 
clear  the  Surgeon  General  would  be  cast  in 
the  role  of  a  medical  dictator  holding  a 
M.000.000.000  political  club  with  which  to 
punlah  or  remold  tlie  private  practice  of 
medicine  to  nt  any  sociological  theory  he 
might  hold.  MeanwhUe  worker*  wocld  be 
forced  to  pay  into  the  system,  however  much 
tbey  might  dialUte  it  or  however  much  un- 
deserving derelicu  might  caab  In  on  It. 
Preatdent  Truman  says  the  system  must  be 
blfhJy  deecntrallaed  In  administration." 
I^t  him  who  has  not  seen  national  bureauc- 
racy in  operation  believe  that  one.  Whoever 
holds  ths  purse  runs  the  show,  and  from  the 
place  where  the  money  la  held. 

Tills  is  the  standpoint  also  from  which  tba 
Sickness  and  dlaabUlty.  compensation  U  un- 
desirable. All  workers  would  be  dependen: 
on   tbe   Government   for   Jobless   psymenu. 
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The  change-over  loglcaUy  would  Involve 
transfer  of  State  unemployment  reserves  to 
the  Social  Security  Board,  and  give  the  agency 
full  control  over  all  labor  and  working  con- 
ditions throughout  the  Nation,  with  author- 
ity to  shift  workers  from  State  to  State. 

Admittedly  there  are  many  shortcomings 
to  our  present  medical -care  system  But 
surely  there  are  means  to  overcome  them 
without  submitting  to  a  multibllllon-dollar 
political  dictatorship  which  amounts  to 
socialized  medicine,  the  President  notwith- 
standing. 


Veterans'  Compensation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  mother  of  a 
youngster  recently  separated  from  the 
service,  after  having  served  5  years  and 
10  months  in  the  United  States  Air  Corps, 
3  years  of  which  he  served  in  China,  in 
Burma,  and  in  India.  He  enlisted  in  the 
service  before  he  had  completed  his  edu- 
cation and  consequently  had  no  job  to 
which  he  could  return  following  his  dis- 
charge. He  persistently  sought  employ- 
ment, and  in  November  last  he  finally 
was  called  to  the  Chevrolet  plant  in  Bay 
City,  Mich.,  for  work.  He  has  been  on 
the  job  only  2  days.  2  hours  and  45  min- 
utes when  the  CIO  ordered  the  strike 
which  still  exists. 

This  was  this  youngster's  first  attempt 
at  Industrial  work.  He  was  not  a  mem- 
t)er  of  the  union,  and  he  had  no  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  strike.  He  was 
broke  and  anxious  to  work.  He  found 
himself  without  a  job  and  he  now  Is  de- 
nied veteran's  unemployment  compensa- 
tion l>ecause  of  something  for  which  he 
was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  respon- 
sible. 

I  believe  the  situation  in  which  this 
boy  finds  himself  Is  similar  to  that  of 
many  thousands  of  other  discharged  sol- 
diers and  sailors.  Certainly  the  Con- 
gress should  take  action  to  speedily  rem- 
edy this  deplorable  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  the  letter  from  this 
mother.  I  have  known  this  family  for 
many  years.  The  father  was  a  veteran 
of  the  First  World  War  and  likewise  is  a 
veteran  of  the  Second  World  War.  These 
people  spring  from  a  breed  that  believes 
when  one  accepts  the  privileges  of  citl- 
anshlp  they  likewLsc  gladly  accept  the 
responsibilities  thereof.  They  are  among 
the  very  finest  ciitzens  we  have. 

The  letter  follows: 

Standish,  Mich.,  January  22,  1946. 
Hon.  Rot  O.  Woodbuit, 

House  of  Rrpresentativea, 

Wastiington.  D.  C. 
My  Di.%«  St«:   I  Just  finished  writing  to  the 
Veterans'  Bureau  and  will  write  several  more 
letters  on  tbe  same  subject  today. 

It  seems  our  Government  needs  to  be  re- 
minded that  our  returned  veterans  have 
problems  that  might  well  be  considered  along 
with  the  loan  for  Great  Britain.  I  am  thor- 
oughly sick  and  disgusted  with  the  whole 
English  mess,  and  I  dare  say  the  American 
women  all  feel  the  same  way. 


My  son  returned  to  civilian  life  Septem- 
ber 29.  1945.  after  having  served  5  years  and 
10  months  in  the  United  States  Air  Corps. 
Three  years  he  served  In  China.  Burma,  and 
India.  (It  did  not  add  to  his  or  my  love  for 
England.) 

Prior  to  his  enlistment  he  was  a  schooIt>oy, 
so  he  had  no  job  to  come  back  to.  His  mus- 
terlng-out  pay  went  for  clothing,  doctor  bills, 
and  board  and  room  in  the  city  while  seek- 
ing employment.  In  November  he  Anally 
was  called  to  the  Chevrolet  plant  In  Bay  City. 
Just  2  days.  2  hours,  and  45  minutes  later 
the  CIO  ordered  the  strike. 

This  was  my  son's  first  attempt  at  Indtis- 
trlal  work.  He  Is  not  a  member  of  the  linlon 
and  had  no  vote,  either  for  or  against  the 
strike.  He  was  broke  and  wanted  to  work. 
But  he  Is  now  denied  veterans'  compensation 
because  he  worked  18  hours  and  45  minutes 
for  Chevrolet. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  If  this  Is  an  exam- 
ple of  what  we  may  expect  In  treatment  for 
reti-rned  veterans  of  foreign  service  from  a 
supposedly  democratic  United  States?  And 
who  In  the  meantime  (while  the  unions  keep 
hira  out  of  work,  with  no  compensation)  Is 
supposed  to  support  this  lad  and  other  thou- 
sands in  aimUar   positions? 

Personally.  I  believe  the  Government  is  giv- 
ing these  kids  a  rotten  deal  In  rettim  for 
hardship,  heartache,  medals,  and  ribbons. 

You  have  made  Michigan  a  wonderful  Con- 
gressman, and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  all  and 
everything  possible  for  her  boys. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Sanfobo. 


Communists   Close   Schools — CIO   Hikes 
the  Rent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

of    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23. 1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
Flint,  Mich.,  comes  a  letter  enclosing 
three  newspaper  articles  which  throw 
some  light  on  the  forces  back  of  some 
of  the  strikes  and  a  hint  as  to  how  the 
CIO,  when  It  becomes  an  employer,  for- 
gets its  propaganda  in  behalf  of  the 
renter — of  tenants. 

Tne  writer  states  that  he  is  "not  a 
politician  because  I  am  not  educated 
enough  to  explain  in  words  what  I  have 
in  my  heart.  Thought  you  might  do 
something  to  put  across  just  what  kind  of 
men  are  at  the  heads  of  our  [Flint] 
unions." 

The  writer  of  this  letter  may  not.  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  be  educated, 
but  he  is  a  worker  and  he  evidently  knows 
something  of  what  it  is  all  about,  for, 
after  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  war 
which  the  young  men  had  fought  made 
i^  possible  for  union  men  to  get  higher 
wages,  wrote: 

Now.  those  boys  can't  put  on  demonstra- 
tions just  to  come  home  but  these  unionists 
defy  all  WLB  orders  and  have  been  given 
everything  they  asked  for  Just  for  their  vote. 
But  if  the  soldiers  put  on  more  demonstra- 
tions, they  are  told  they  are  liable  to  court 
martial. 

We  all  thought  possibly  Mr.  Truman  would 
try  to  build  up  some  of  the  things  that 
had  been  torn  down  previoualy,  but  guess 
W9  are  all  disappointed. 


The  clipping  from  the  Flint  Journal 
of  Thursday,  January  17.  1946.  reads  as 
follows: 

All  Schools  Clobcd  Except  Hazelton — 
HcBK's  THE  Man  Leading  PtTSLic  Schools 
SHxrr-DowN 

Leader  of  the  education  strike  which  has 
paralyzed  Flint  schools  is  a  Communist  Party 
member  who.  during  the  war.  was  a  member 
of  a  committee  named  by  tbe  Communists 
to  promote  understanding  of  the  Communist 
theories  In  Flint  and  Pontiac  schools,  data 
gathered  by  the  FBI  and  other  organizations 
has  disclosed. 

Casper  P.  Kenny,  identified  in  CommimUt 
data  uncovered  by  Government  agencies  as 
"the  best  worker  here."  was  under  constant 
surveillance  during  the  war  by  the  FBI,  Army 
Intelligence  and  other  organizations  whose 
Job  It  was  to  carefully  watch  the  activities 
of  sinister  characters  known  to  expound  ideas 
and  theories  detrimental  to  the  structure  of 
the  United  States. 

Kenny  Is  also  a  convicted  bootlegger  and 
served  time  in  the  Shlaw^jssee  County  jail 
after  a  conviction  In  Federal  court.  He  waa 
also  arrested  by  Flint  police  in  1029  and 
booked  at  the  city  Jail  here  under  an  assumed 
name. 

Records  disclose  that  Kenny  was  arrested 
November  25.  1931.  by  Mike  Bums,  now 
Sheriff  Wolcott's  deputy,  and  then  Mount 
Morris  chief  of  police,  on  a  Federal  liquor  act 
charge.  He  was  turned  over  to  Federal  au- 
thorities and  sentenced  by  Federal  Judge 
Arthur  J.  Tuttle.  to  65  days.  He  wkt  ar- 
rested and  held  for  investigation  by  Flint 
police  In  1929  under  the  name  of  Casper 
Douglas.    He  was  later  released. 

Government  authorities  have  disclosed 
that  Kenny  frequently  attended  CommunUt 
meetings,  and  before  Russia  entered  the  war 
was  active  In  a  campaign  promoting  the 
Communist  theory  that  American  workers 
should  not  aid  Britain  and  her  allies.  After 
Russia  entered  the  war.  pamphlets  tirging 
workers  to  retain  their  right  to  strike  during 
the  war  were  destroyed  and  replaced  by  others 
advocating  a  no  strike  pledge — a  complete 
about  face  to  which  Kenny  subscribed,  docu- 
ments show. 

Investigators  report  that  Kenny,  also  state 
representative  from  Flint,  maintained  his 
membership  in  the  Communist  Party  during 
this  campaign  and  it  was  only  through  Ken- 
ny that  certain  people  could  be  admitted  to 
Communist  meetings  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

In  a  letter  confiscated  by  authorities  and 
written  to  Pat  Toohy.  secreUry  of  the  Com- 
mimlst  Party  of  Michigan  by  Hugo  Belamger. 
Flint  secretary  of  the  party,  describing  a  re- 
cent quarrel  Ln  which  Kenny  and  a  woman 
had  become  engaged  at  a  Communist  Party 
rally.  Kenny  was  Identified  thus: 

"Both  Cap  (Casper  Kenny)  and  Lou 
Baraty.  best  guys  here,  are  Incensed  over  the 
affair."  Investigators  said  It  was  proven  the 
Cap  mentioned  In  the  letter  was  Casper  P. 
Kenny,  frequently  Identified  by  comrades  as 
"Cap." 

The  Investigators  also  conferred  with  men 
who  claimed  that  Kenny  frequently  boasted 
of  his  Communist  aflUlations  and  showed 
them  his  card.  It  was  also  found  that  Kenny 
was  in  charge  of  selling  subscriptions  to  the 
Dally  Worker  in  this  area.  One  of  the  se- 
cret agents  purchased  a  subscription  from  a 
man  who  declared  he  was  working  for  Kenny. 
All  of  the  Information  Is  now  on  file  with 
the  FBI,  Army  Intelligence,  and  other  police 
officials. 

Kenny  has  been  seen  at  various  Com- 
munist meetings  here  and  other  cities.  His 
name  and  the  name  of  his  wife  are  Included 
on  letters  and  secret  documents  sent  out  by 
Communists  to  other  workers. 

The  Kenny  Investlgatioh  disclosed  a  Com- 
munist pamphlet  sent  to  all  members  before 
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A  second  clipping  irads  as  follows: 


SKMIND     SCHOOL 

COMMVMI8T    UtanSATIOM 


SATS 


8herif  Wolcott  today  charged  tha  the  dO 
publlc-9  'hool  strike  was  Conununlst- inspired 
aaA  cooM^trted  to  juvenile  daUxx|uency. 

■atlon  was  made  as  ba  expr«tiaed 
growing  apfvebanalon  over  a  rise  in  Juvenile 
delinqu^cy  becauaa  of  the  strike, 

;  to  me,"  he  said,  "that  when  tbara 

strllle  against  the  schools,  which  are  part 

Oovemment.    it    la    Communist- In- 


splrad.  IX  that  Isn't  promoting  jurenlle  do- 
UafWBcy.  what  is?" 

■splalntng  that  h«  didnt  always  agree 
with  tha  school  board,  the  sheriff  declared 
that  tt  the  people  war*  not  satlafled  with  the 
job  It  has  done.  It  should  be  supplanted  by 
legal  means. 

Picketing  of  the  schools  Is  teaching  chil- 
dren to  defy  the  Oovemment,  he  emphasised. 
He  pointed  out  that  If  the  city's  jrouth  aevs 
the  Government  flouted,  they  wtU  lose  respect 
for  It. 

no   HnCES  THS  RSNT 

The  CIO  has  put  out  plen'y  of  propa- 
ganda berating  property  owners  and 
landlords  because,  the  CIO  charged,  rent 
wai  being  hiked.  But  the  CIO.  when  it 
becomes  a  landlord,  sings  a  different  song 
to  another  tune.  Read  the  following 
dispatch  dated  January  13.  1946.  from 
nint.  Mich.: 

CIO    SXTBOCKCTS    SCirrs    IN    ruNT    omcB 
BCILBOfG 

Fliwt.  Mkh  ,  January  IS  — p»e  CIO,  which 
demAnoa  a  hoid-th«-ime  price  policy  In 
Michigan,  haa  notified  50  tenants  at  the  CIO 
building,  a  12-stary  attflce  which  the  union 
owuK  in  downtown  Flint,  that  their  rent  will 
go  up  50  to  10  percent  February  1. 

Tilt  tenautfi  include  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service,  the  Community  Chet.t, 
tbe  War  Cheet.  the  Tuberculoata  Asaoclatlon . 
the  Catholic  Charities,  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  Children  s  Aid 
Society,  and  the  Uriaui  League, 

One  social -service  agency,  which  requested 
that  Ita  name  be  held  waMtntlal,  said  It 
waa  paying  rent  of  $42  a  month  before  the 
CIO  Flint  Labor  Temple  association  kiought 
the  buUdlng  in  IMS  for  a  reported  price  of 
1100000,  Now  tbe  agency  s  rent  is  tM  a 
month,  and  It  wUl  be  $136  starting  Feb- 
ruary I. 


Reports  From  European  Labor — III 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   COWNICTICUT 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  EOtPRESENTATTVlS 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1946 

Mrs,  LXX::E.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  foreign 
affairs,  as  well  as  our  foreign  commerce, 
depend  upon  obtaining  as  full  and  factual 
information  as  possible  on  the  situation 
which  obtains  in  those  cotmtries  abroad 
with  which  we  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  expect  to  carry  ou  mutually 
helpful  trade. 

The  following  excerpts  from  reports 
made  last  November  by  representatives 
of  Belgium.  Norway.  France.  Italy,  and 
Finland  are  helpful  to  this  purpose : 

Mr,  HxTMai*  (Interpretation!  (Govern- 
ment delegate.  Belgium),  I  wlah  to  give  a 
short  statement  on  certain  practical  poinu. 
I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Belgian 
delegation  when  r  pay  tribute,  like  others 
before  me,  to  the  xcellent  report  submitted 
by  Ur.  Phelan.  We  think  that  this  report, 
like  all  previous  ones  of  our  acting  director, 
Is  conspicuous  by  lu  untversaUty.  its  clarity, 
aad  Itsalncerlty.  It  haa  universality  becaiMe 
all  social,  economic,  and  poUtieal  problems 
which  arise  after  the  6  years  of  the  war  which 
has  ravaged  the  world  are  dealt  with,  but 
when  I  refer  to  Its  eiarity  I  mean  that  the 
problems  are  discussed  so  logically  that  their 
real  scope  and  extent  can  be  readUy  appre- 
ciated. 


Finally.  I  mention  Its  sincerity,  and  by  that 
I  mean  that  the  report  does  not  shirk  any 
difficulties  but  suggests  solutions  for  the 
growing  problems  which  face  us  in  a  clear 
and  objective  manner. 

The  acting  director,  in  his  Introdtictory 
speeeb.  loquerted  the  tepresentatlves  of  the 
vartoOB  eoantrlcs  to  explain  to  this  Con- 
ference and  the  world  the  .situation  of  their 
countries  In  response  to  that  Invitation,  I 
should  like  very  briefly  to  explain  to  the  Con- 
ference what  Is  the  situation  of  Belgium. 
Twice  In  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Belgium  haa  beea  lavaded  by  Germany  with- 
out any  valid  motive  and  tn  violation  of  all 
the  solemn  undertakings  to  which  Germany 
had  subscribed.  The  result  of  4  years  of  oc- 
cupation has  been,  from  the  economic  point 
of  Hew.  that  our  Industrial  equipment  was 
larg<ay  destroyed,  and  our  transport  system 
largwy  rendered  uselcas  by  the  removal  of 
rolling  stock. 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  social  conditions 
there  has  been  under nouriahment  and  the 
health  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  has  suf- 
fered severely. 

Tuberculosis  Is  a  particularly  serious  prob- 
lem. From  the  military  point  of  view.  35.000 
political  prlaoneTs  were  taken  awny.  and 
ly  died  In  concentration  carape  and  other 
Thousands  of  our  soldiers  and  offi- 
cers died  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  others 
died  aa  prisoners  of  war.  From  the  housing 
point  of  view.  142,000  houses  have  dlssp- 
peared  altogether  and  another  100.000  are 
uninhabitable.  There  are  300.000  wliich  can 
t)e  put  Into  suitable  condition  for  living  In 
again,  but  unfortunately  there  Is  a  shortage 
of  bulMlng  materials. 

Soeh,  In  brief.  U  the  position  In  my  coun- 
try, I  would  like  to  add,  however,  that  the 
Belgian  people  have  never  lost  courage.  They 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  way  to  their 
disasters.  Tbers  is  one  quality  which  we 
may  claim  to  posseae;  that  la,  we  are  alwaya 
ready  fnr  hard  work.  Conaequentty,  Belgium 
Is  already  rebuilding  Itself  by  a  common  efl.irt 
In  which  Its  indxistrlalists.  Its  traders  and 
Its  hard-working  workers  are  cooperating, 

I  sheuld  like  to  take  this  opportiralty  o( 
paying  a  solemn  tribute  o*  gratitude  from 
Belgium  to  her  great  allies,  and  in  particxilar 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  for  tbe  asaiatance  they  gave  as 
La  providing  us  with  our  moat  elementary 
needs  from  the  point  of  view  of  food  and  raw 
materials  to  enable  us  to  begin  our  economic 
and  social  reconstrtxrtlon . 

From  the  social  and  economic  point  of 
view,  which  Is  what  concerns  us  here,  our 
parUament.  elected  in  1838.  met  In  Septem- 
ber 1»44  and  gave  the  government  power  to 
adopt  immediately  declaions  on  social  se- 
curity. BeneflU  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
price  level  and  monetary  situation  of  th< 
country.  We  had  to  adjust  wages  and  pen- 
sions of  all  kinds.  famUy  allowances,  work- 
men's compensation,  etc..  to  the  changes  In 
the  purchasing  po»-er  of  the  currency,  Laboi 
legislation  for  workers  in  general,  salaried 
employeea  and  miners  was  promulgated 
Compulsory  sickness  and  Invalidity  Insur- 
ance has  been  introduced  under  a  national 
scheme  by  which  contributions  are  paid  by 
tbe  employers. 

We  have  a  system  whereby  priority  for  the 
purchase  of  furniture  and  clothing  Is  given  to 
tbe  workers  who  are  specially  affected  by  the 
war.  A  special  fund  for  that  purpoee  haa 
been  contributed  voluntarily  by  the  em- 
ployers of  oOr  ooontry  up  to  a  sum  of  about 
•jOOO.000.000  franea.  We  are  trying  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  quality  of  the  work 
performed  by  our  workers  who  suffered  dur- 
ing tha  war  years.  The  introduction  of  our 
soclal-aeeurlty  system  will  require  about  ft 
pereent  of  our  wages  bill  to  Introduce  It,  and 
of  that  sum  16  percent  will  be  paid  by  tbe 
employers.  I^iat  concludes  my  first  point — 
a  simunary  of  our  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment since  the  war.     \No.  IS.  pp  7i.  7S  ) 
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Mr  Bnto  (Government  delegate.  Norway). 
The  Secretary-General  has  asked  the  dele- 
gates from  the  occupied  countries  to  give 
the  Conference  a  picture  of  conditions  In 
their  countries.  I  shaU  try  to  give  you  an 
impreaalon  of  the  conditions  In  my  country. 
For  more  than  5  years  Norway  has  been  oc- 
cupied and  terrorized  by  the  German  in- 
vaders. They  enslaved  us.  pillaged  and 
robbed  us  In  every  way.  They  overthrew  our 
system  of  law  and  Justice,  one  of  the  oldest 
In  western  Europe,  They  trampled  under 
foot  Individual  human  rights  and  the  fun- 
damental political  rights  guaranteed  by  our 
more  than  125-ye8r-old  free  constitution. 
The  right  of  freely  expresslrg  our  opinion 
was  denied  to  us. 

We  were  not  allowed  to  assemble  In  order 
to  discuss  our  vital  interests,  and  they 
threatened  anyone  trying  to  leave  the  coun- 
try with  the  penalty  of  death,  I  am  not  sure 
that  vou  fully  realize  what  It  means  to  my 
colleagues  of  the  Norwegian  delegation  and 
to  me  to  have  been  able  to  come  as  free- 
men to  this  International  Labor  Conference, 
Nor  do  I  think  you  quite  understand  my 
feelings  when  I  speak  as  a  freeman  from  this 
international  rostrum  to  a  conference  of  free 
men  and  women  from  every  part  of  the  world, 
without  the  fear  of  being  seized  by  the  agents 
of  the  Gestapo 

We  Norwegians  know  that  many  other  na- 
tions have  undergone  much  greater  suffer- 
ings and  have  experienced  the  horrors  of  war 
to  a  much  larger  extent  than  we  have  our- 
selves. But  even  for  us  the  war  waa  a  tre- 
mendous trial.  We  have  experienced  horrors 
and  seen  human  suffering  on  a  scale  un- 
precedented in  all  our  thousand  years'  life 
as  a  nation  Huge  material  values  have  been 
destroyed  And  even  worse  Is  the  destruc- 
tion of  spiritual  and  moral  values 

Like  all  occupied  countries,  Norway  is 
faced  with  the  task  of  reconstruction,  a  task 
which  demands  of  us  Norwegians  the  full 
employment  of  all  the  resources  at  our  dis- 
posal. We  must  build  up  once  again  our 
traditional  system  of  legal  rights  We  must 
reesUbllsh  that  respect  for  law  and  Justice 
and  for  moral  values  which  were  the  foun- 
dations of  our  national  life,  and  which  the 
invaders  have  done  everything  In  their  power 
to  undermine.  We  have  to  reconstruct  our 
national  economy,  a  task  which  ctn  be  ac- 
complished only  through  the  cooperation  of 
all  men  of  good  will. 

The  tasks  with  which  we  are  faced  are  tre- 
mendous. First  of  all.  we  must  reconstruct 
our  devastated  areas  The  provinces  which 
suffered  most  are  those  of  the  far  north. 
When  the  Germans  had  to  give  up  the  Prov- 
ince of  Flnnmark,  after  the  capitulation  of 
Finland,  they  laid  waste  large  districts,  prac- 
ticing liberally  the  tactics  of  scorched  earth. 
They  cleared  the  population  southward, 
killed  off  their  cattle,  and  systematically  set 
fire  to  all  buildings,  whether  for  men  or  ani- 
mals. The  rest  of  the  country  has  suffered 
less  severely.  The  ravages  mainly  date  from 
the  first  months  after  the  Invasion,  during 
the  spring  of  1940,  and  were  the  result  of 
military    operations. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  German 
occupation,  building  activities  have  "'been  at 
a  standstill.  All  over  the  country,  there- 
fore, there  Is  an  acute  shortage  of  housing 
accommodation  Without  any  doubt,  hous- 
ing Is  our  main  social  problem.  We  must 
start  a  large-scale  housing  program,  and 
everyone  Is  agreed  that  such  a  program  can 
be  realized  only  on  condition  that  central 
and  local  authorities  take  the  lead  In  plan- 
ning It  on  a  national  scale. 

Another  problem  of  primary  importance  to 
us  is  how  we  are  to  renew  our  merchant  ma- 
rine. Before  the  war  Norway  stood  fourth 
among  the  shipping  nations  of  the  world. 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Japan  only  were  ahead  of  us.  During 
the  war  we  lost  half  our  tonnage.  It  before 
the  war  we  were  able  to  keep  up  a  relatively 
high  standard  of  life.  It  was  largely  due  to 
our  shipping.    It  Is,  therefore,  a  vlUl  condi- 


tion for  regaining  and  improving  that  stand- 
ard that  we  succeed  In  bringing  our  merchant 
marine  up  to  Its  prewar  strength. 

But  we  must  not  only  rebuild  our  marine. 
Practically  all  our  peacetime  industries  have 
been  far  below  normal  activity  during  the 
period  of  occupation,  and  must  now  be  given 
new  life.  In  order  to  mobilize  and  exploit  to 
the  full  all  public  and  private  Initiative  and 
enterprise.  In  confident  cooperation  between 
the  state  and  private  interests,  the  Govern- 
ment. In  accordance  with  the  common  pro- 
gram of  all  the  political  parties,  has  set  up  a 
CouncU  of  Economic  Coordination,  compris- 
ing representatives  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, of  Industry  and  commerce,  and  of  the 
organizations  of  employers  and  employed. 
This  council  Is  to  be  an  advisory  body  for  the 
Government  on  questions  of  economic,  finan- 
cial, and  industrial  policy,  (No,  14.  pp. 
66-88.) 

Mr.  GoDART  (Interpretation)  (Government 
delegate.  France),  The  Director  suggested 
that  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  var- 
ious nations  which  had  suffered  during  the 
fighting  and  the  enemy  occupation  should 
mention  some  of  the  main  material  and 
moral  consequences  of  the  war  for  their 
countries, 

I  should  like  therefore  briefly  to  outline 
what  has  happened  In  our  country.     Whole 
towns  and  cities  have  been   completely  de- 
stroyed.  Including   many   ancient   historical 
monuments.     The  other  day,  when  visiting 
Versailles,  you  saw  something  of  what   has 
happened.    Over  400,000  buildings  have  been 
destroyed  and  1,436,000  houses  are  at  present 
unfit  lor  habitation.    Some  50,000  are  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  buildings  which  have 
been  completely  destroyed,  while  175,000  can 
be  repaired     Of  private  houses.  1.360,000  have 
been  struck  by  bombs  or  set  on  fire;  360.000 
have  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  other  mil- 
lion have  been  partially  destroyed.    The  work 
of  rebuilding  will  be  very  slow  because  of  the 
shortage  of  building  material  and  equipment. 
Of  our  agricultural  buildings.  330.000  have  no 
roofs  left,  and  96.000  farms  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.    The  peasants  nevertheless 
have  returned  to  their  homes  and  are  strug- 
gling  to   continue    their   work.   but.   imfor- 
tunately.  they  cannot  proceed  normally  until 
we  have  cleared  the  millions  of  mines  which 
cover  370,000  hectares  of  France.    Only  6,000,- 
000  mines  have  as  yet  been  removed. 

Over  3.700  kilometers  of  railways.  5.200 
kilometers  of  canals,  and  large  areas  of  docks 
have  been  blown  up  and  destroyed.  Slml»- 
larly.  6.000  bridges  were  blown  up.  We  have 
now  only  2.800  locomotives  out  of  16,000 
which  existed  before  the  war;  142.000  railway 
trucks  out  of  478,000;  6.247  passenger  car- 
riages out  of  375.000;  6.425  barges  out  of 
12,040:  600,000  motorcars  out  of  1,800,000.  and 
180.000  lorries  out  of  480.000.  But  the  figures 
which  show  our  losses  In  those  respects  by  no 
means  represent  all  that  France  has  suffered. 
We  must  think  also  of  the  large  numbers 
of  prisoners  of  war  and  deported  workers. 
We  think  of  those  who  died  In  concentration 
camps,  and  we  are  moved  to  pity  by  the  suf- 
fering of  so  many  French  people.  We  think 
with  shame  of  those  guilty  of  crimes  against 
liberty  and  humanity,  and  of  treason  against 
their  country  Our  children  have  suffered  In 
health  and  been  reUrded  In  development  by 
lack  of  proper  food  Nevertheless,  our  people 
have  fhown  themselves  ready  to  make  every 
sacrifice  In  resistance  against  the  oppressor, 
and  there  Is  therefore  on  the  other  side  of  the 
picture  a  very  strong  confidence  In  recovery 
and  restoration  In  Prance  and  an  ardent  wish 
to  take  part  in  international  work.  (No.  22, 
pp.   131.   132.) 

Mr.  CiNooLANi  (Interpretation)  (Govern- 
ment delegate.  Italy)  —  *  •  •  There  are 
8.500,000  of  our  people  who  still  have  no  roof 
to  cover  them  during  the  coming  winter. 
The  generous  help  of  UNRRA  and  other  or- 
ganizations, with  the  assistance  of  the  Holy 
See  and  the  Italian  Government.  bAS  en- 
abled a  certain  am9unt  of  clothing  to  be 
distributed  to  our  population.     The  Italian 


democratic  organizations  and  the  wtwkers' 
organizations  are  doing  all  they  can  to  make 
our  situation  known  and  to  deal  with  our 
problems. 

In  the  case  of  Italy  we  are  very  short  of 
raw  materials  and.  in  addition,  the  destruc- 
tion of  agricultural  land  and  the  drought  of 
recent  years  have  created  a  great  ahortage 
of  wheat.  The  transport  system  has  been 
disorganized  and  our  mercantile  marine  has 
been  reduced  from  over  8360,000  tons  to 
about  3.S0,000  tons,  of  which  only  60,000  tons 
can  be  used  for  supplying  food  for  the  coun- 
try. Without  a  mercantUe  marine  we  cannot 
obtain  coal,  petroleiim.  ceUuloae,  or  the  other 
articles  which  we  require  to  restore  our  in- 
dustry, and  particularly  the  arclflclal  aUk 
Industry,  for  which  we  have  received  large 
orders  from  the  United  States. 

As  to  land  transport,  we  have  only  a  tenth 
of  what  we  had  before  the  war.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  railways  are  In  run- 
ning order.  This  applies  l)Oth  to  the  rolling 
stock  and  to  the  permanent  ways.  More- 
over, It  Is  necessary  to  reconstruct  some 
13.000  kilometers  of  roads  and  bridges  and 
to  rebuild  a  number  of  buildings  and  Instal- 
lations, and  also  to  repair  our  electrical  sys- 
tem. By  Intensive  work  we  shall,  by  the  end 
of  1946.  be  able  to  restore  to  use  70  percent 
of  our  rolling  stock.  The  work  of  recon- 
structing our  railways  will  cost  120  milliard 
lire  and  provide  employment  for  118.000 
workers. 

But  for  our  reconstruction  work  we  need 
175,000  tons  of  coal  and  171,000  of  steel. 
If  we  had  more  coal,  we  could  In  1945-48 
produce  a  million  tons  of  steel  ourselves. 
We  also  need  about  half  a  million  litres  of 
petrol.  If  we  could  intensify  our  recon- 
struction work,  for  which  the  Allies  havs 
given  or  promised  us  their  generous  assist- 
ance, that  would  go  far  toward  relieving  un- 
employment In  our  country.  (No.  16,  pp. 
102,  103) 

Mr,  Mannio  (Interpretation)  (Govern- 
ment delegate,  Finland),  During  the  a-ar 
Finland  has  been  placed  In  a  splendid  posi- 
tion. This  Is  not  the  place  to  try  to  de- 
scribe that  situation,  but  I  should  like  to 
give  you  a  general  survey  of  the  development 
of  social  conditions  in  my  country  during 
the  last  6  years,  and  Indicate  briefly  the 
measures  Uken  for  social  reconstruction. 
I  consider  this  a  duty  to  those  Interested  in 
my  country,  particularly  because  the  publi- 
cations of  the  International  Labor  Office 
have  not  been  able  to  give  much  Informa- 
tion on  what  happened  here.  In  this  little 
corner  of  Europe. 

The  destruction  due  to  the  war  has  been 
heavy  in  Finland,  During  the  war,  with  a 
population  of  less  than  4,000,000  and  with  a 
total  annual  Increase  In  the  masculine  sex 
of  approximately  40,000.  we  have  lost  100.000 
young  men.  Our  territorial  losses  and  the 
devastation  caused  by  the  Germans  In  the 
north  of  the  country  means  a  reduction  of 
15  percent  of  all  our  economic  reaotxrces. 
Yet  at  this  time  we  have  not  only  to  repair 
the  consequences  of  the  war.  but  also  to 
create  new  possibilities  of  assistance  for  half 
a  million  evacuees,  and  In  addition  200.000 
people  who  have  lost  everything  in  the  north 
of  the  country,     (No,  24,  p,  142.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1946 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  years 
before  World  War  II  brought  its  bitter. 
savage    destruction    on    all    mankind, 
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Amexicds  youth  was  preparing  Itself. 
So  efle<  tive  was  this  preparation  that 
the  bre 'ity  with  which  we  ruled  the  air 
lelt  our  foes  gasping.  This  preparation 
was  not  an  organized,  regimented  pro- 
gram: t  was  accomplished,  rather,  in 
the  deiiocratlc.  American  way. 
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mowed  lawns,  carried  newspaper 
shoveled  snow   trom  sidewaU^s. 

those  thousand  and  one  different 

JobaVilh  which  boys  earn  themselves  a 
few  pemtea.  in  order  to  buy  the  sup- 
plies nifcssary  for  the  construction  of 
fr«.il  Cdntnvances  of  wood  and  paper 
with  ihlch  they  conquered  the  air. 
Older  leople  smiled  condeacendfaiyly  at 
their  "i  (laying. "  but  the  recorda  of  these 
the  cockpits  of  our  fighters  and 
in  the  maintenance  depots,  on 
bly  lines  and  on  the  drafting 
fpeak  for  themselves.  While  they 
were  pi  aying  they  were  leamlngr.  and  we 
now  tajow  that  what  they  learned,  they 
well. 

3nited  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
madc  recorded  flights  of  an  ap- 
•g  model  airplane  a  necessary  pre- 
fcqolsfle  for  appointment  to  certain  pe- 
at the  National  Advisory  Com- 
for    Aeronautics    laboratory    at 
Field.  Va.   It  has  also  been  recog- 
by    personnel    managers   at    the 
Ot  aircraft  manufacturers,   who 

answered  in  a  suney  con- 

upon'the  subject  that  model  build- 


ers ccmpleted  training  courses  more 
qulcW: .  and  by  and  large  proved  to  be 
more  e  Bclent  workers.  It  Is  also  a  known 
fact  t  »at  the  names  of  model  builders 
are  mc  re  apt  to  appear  among  the  highest 
rankirg  students  in  flight  training 
course  I  for  the  military  services,  and 
those  amillar  with  the  science  of  model 
aeroni  utics  will  recognise  many  a  well- 
knowt  name  among  those  of  our  air 
heroea . 

Bvej  I  those  too  young  to  step  from  the 
ranlEs  i>f  tbe  model  builders  into  those  of 
the  aimed  forces,  or  into  tho.se  of  the 
vast  Industrial  army  which  proved  Its 
efflcieiicy  during  the  war  years,  saw  their 
oppor  unity  to  help.  They  utlli2ed  thcr 
self-tiained  skiU  in  the  producticn  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  identifica- 
tion n  odels  so  necessary  in  many  train- 
ing coirses. 

I  de  Lire  to  mention  some  specific  exam- 
ples «f  American  model  builders  who 
contrt  )uted  In  such  large  measure  to  the 
war  elort.  Dr.  Walter  Good  and  his 
broth<  r.  William  Good,  of  Kalamazoo. 
Mteh.,  among  the  early  experiment- 
era  in  radio  controlled  model  aircraft. 
wiw  I'on  the  natlc«al  championship  In 
IMi  CI  tegory  In  1938  1939,  and  1940.  were 
MDon  :  those  msKmiAWif  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  radio  cootrollcd  target 
plane^  used  to  train  our  antiaircraft 
.  This  development  was  to  a 
(Xtent  under  the  guidance  of  Reg- 
taald  Denny,  familiar  to  motion -picttu-e 
patrons,  but  more  familiar  to  those  in 
tbe  nodel  world  as  Investor,  miniature 
cncini '  producer,  and  early  radio  control 
experimenter. 

Oih  ers  on  the  stafT  of  QST  doing  this 
valval  lie  work  were  Chester  Lanso.  of 
CaeveUnd.  Ohio.  Rocs  Hull,  and  Clinton 
d>  89  o^  Or.  Walter  Qood  also  did  con- 


tributory work  in  the  development  of  the 
proximity,  or  VT.  fuze  for  radar  control- 
led missiles.    William  Good  has  been  en- 
gaged in  research  in  the  field  of  airborne 
radar,  and  Chester  Lanzo  is  now  an  elect- 
tronics  engineer  for  the  National   Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics.     Im- 
portant contributions  In  the  field  of  aero- 
dynamics have  been  made  by  W.  Hewitt 
Phillips,  of  Boston.  Massachusetts,  who 
in  recognition  of  his  fine  work  at  the 
Langley  Keld  laboratory  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 
was  given  the  Lawrence  Snerry  Award 
by  the    Institute    of    the    Aeronautical 
Sciences  for  the  most  significant  contri- 
bution to  aeronautics  by  a  young  man 
during  1944.     The  efforts  of  Roy  Mar- 
quardt.   in    aerodynamics   on    the    west 
coast,  are  also  noteworthy. 

Numerous  reports  have  been  made  of 
entire  groups,  banded  together  prior  to 
the  war  as  model  airplane  clubs.  In  which 
all  have  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
air.  Among  the  more  prominent  are  the 
Skyscrapers,  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  and  the 
Balsa  Butchers,  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  Individuals 
and  groups  who  helped;  the  sum  total  of 
all  Individual  contributions  is  staggering, 
and  its  high  value  Ls  due  solely  to  the 
knowledge  assimilated  while  the  contrib- 
utors were  engaged  in  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  flying  of  model  aircraft 
International     competition,     deferred 
during  the  war.  Is  to  be  resumed  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  but 
that  It  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in 
the  development  of   amicable  relations 
with  the  people  of  other  nations.    The 
Academy  of  Model  Aeronautics,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  National  Aeronautic  Associa- 
tion, Is  the  governing  body   or  organized 
competition.    It    Is    composed    of    the 
model   builders   themselves.    Under   its 
fostering  hand  children  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  will  develop  by  means  of 
this  sport-science  into  the  designers  and 
filers  of  the  aircraft  of  the  future,  and 
into  substantial  cltlaens  who  will  do  all 
in  their  power  to  keep  America  first  in 
the  air. 


Neflectcd  Statues  of  Pablk  Men  in 
Watkoiftaa 


tlon    of    the    statues    of    famous    men 
throughout  the  city  of  Washington: 
I  Prom  the  Waslilngton  Poet  of  January  17. 
10461 

FioaoNS  cnriMc  ickis  tbz  buu>  on  aTATtns 

Harold  IcJces  has  been  out-curmucigeoned. 

The  Indefatigable  Interior  Secretary,  it 
was  learned  on  good  authority  yesterday,  haa 
iMwed  to  the  strength  of  Washington's  pigeon 
population.  And  he  can't  scare  that  off  with 
a  sour  look 

It  all  came  out  In  a  letter  trom  Ickts  to  a 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  who 
had  written  In  behalf  of  the  somewhat  neg- 
lected and  spattered  statue  of  General  ifc- 
Pberaon.  The  writer,  among  other  things 
wanted  to  know  whether  U  was  Ickea'  Job  or 
that  of  Commlsaionet  John  Russell  Toung 
to  look  out  for  the  general,  who  atauda  oi; 
Pirteenth  Street  between  I  and  K.  { 

The  Interior  Secretary  admitted  the  taak 
was  his,  and  wh..t's  more,  he  pointed  out  ho 
la  charged  by  law  with  pcrfurmintc  a  almllar 
aervlce  for  all  of  the  bra**  of  our  pwt  wars 
which  adorns  the  National  CapiUl  Parka — 
not  to  niention  WUltam  Jennings  Bryau. 

Worst  of  It  ail,  Ickea  said,  U  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  devise  any  effective  defenae 
against  the  attacks  of  the  winged  vandals. 
Our  mopping  up  operations,  he  said,  have 
been  muked  by  temporary— but  only  very 
temporary — etwcaiaea. 

He  held  out  hope,  however,  that  the  poat- 
war  period  may  find  thia  department  able  to 
extend  ablutionary  aorvlcea  to  the  statiua 
semiannually,  as  wa*  the  practice  prior  to 
Pearl  Harbor 

Anyway,  he  aald.  he  U  anything  but  senti- 
mental about  pigeons — except  aa  a  table 
delicacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  those  w^.o 
are  in  charge  of  our  national  parks  will 
now  give  care  and  attention  to  tlie 
statues  commemorating  the  great  m<n 
who  have  rendered  disUnguished  8ervii:e 
to  our  country. 


EXTENSION  OP  REXiARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

0»  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  Januant  23. 1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remaiks.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  join  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intenor  in  deploring  the  neglected  and 
spattered  condition  of  the  Statue  of  Gen- 
eral McPherson  here  In  Washington.  He 
was  one  of  the  distinguished  generali  of 
the  Civil  War  and  a  native  of  my  district. 
He  was  bom  near  Fremont.  Ohio,  and  he 
now  lies  buried  in  the  cemetery  which 
bears  his  name  at  Clyde.  Ohio,  along- 
side of  which  nms  the  great  McPherson 
Hlgliway.  And  there  is  Included  here- 
wttb  tbe  story  of  the  iMidNled  condi- 


Shall  America  Be  a  Gosed  Country? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NTW   TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aSPBESKNTATIVEft 
WednePdav,  Jannarf  23. 1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RkcoRD.  I  Include  the  foUowing 
article  by  Max  Lemer  from  the  NfW 
York  newspaper  PM  of  December  :I6. 
IMS: 

aaau.  AitaiCA  Bx  ^   CXossb  Countxt 

I  have  been  turning  over  In  my  mind  tbe 
meaning  ot  Prealdcnt  Truman's  statcmi  nt 
on  aptedlag  tbe  admtaieon  of  refugees  Uito 
the  U.  8.  A. 

The  real  wealth  of  nations  la  human  IKe. 
We  iiitiilM  ttat  fact  when  we  lament  our 
war  cMtasMlH.  er  when  we  apeak  of  our 
young  people  m  tbe  base  of  America  a  future. 

We  reoognlae  that  our  human  rcaouri  ee 
count  far  more  than  our  natural  reaourcM. 
Put  It  tbla  way:  the  natural  rcsourcea  sre 
for  bWMUi  betags,  and  they  can  be  traia- 
muted  Into  wealth  only  hy  human  beloHS. 
But  U  thla  la  true  ab<>ut  those  who  are  «!• 
ready  here  as  Americans,  why  M  U  nut  J\iat 
aa  true  about  tboae  who  want  desperately  to 
come  here  and  groa  into  Americans?  la  thtlr 
human  quality — or  their  human  need — any 
leas  than  ours?    Is  the  humao  eoDtributioa 
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they  are  ready  to  make  to  us  any  less  than 
the  human  contribution  our  own  fathers 
and  grandfathers  and  great -grandfathers 
were  ready  to  make  when  they  sought  -en- 
tlrauce  into  this  country? 

President  Truman  haa  asked  three  of  his 
department  heads  and  three  other  agencies 
"to  expedite  tbe  quota  Immigration  of  dis- 
placed persons  and  refugees  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States."  He  does  this  "to  reduce 
human  suffering,"  "to  set  an  example  to  the 
rest  cf  the  world."  and  In  the  name  of  "com- 
mon decency  and  the  fundamental  comrade- 
ship of  all  human  beings." 

Pine.  Within  the  limits  he  haa  set  for  him- 
self, the  President  has  given  us  one  of  the 
better  sUte  papers  of  his  adminlstratloa. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  yery  gmgerly  In  Its  lan- 
guage. It  hedges  Itself  about  with  all  sorts 
of  apologies,  denials,  reassurances — no  doubt 
to  keep  fiom  rousing  the  wolves  in  Congress 
and  the  press  But  taken  as  a  whole  it  Is  a 
courageous  and  affirmative  act — the  first  ef- 
fort (along  with  P  D.  R  's  Oswego  directive) 
to  thaw  the  frost  that  haa  settled  on  the 
American  heart  ever  since  1924  In  the  matter 
of  Immigration  exc'.u.'ilon.  It  U  a  good  au- 
gury for  what  seems  to  be  the  President's 
reawakened  liberalism. 

HtTNCEB    rOR    DEMOCSACT 

The  President  acted  within  his  own  ad- 
ministrative powers,  and  needs  no  authoriza- 
tion from  Congreau.  The  limit  of  3.900  refu- 
gees a  mouth  (many  of  them  will  be  chil- 
dren) falls  within  the  existing  quotas  for 
Central  and  Balkan  Europe,  which  are  the 
states  to  which  the  refugees  now  In  the 
American  aone  In  Germany  belong.  What 
the  President  is  doing  Is  to  cut  the  heart- 
breaking red  tape  and  untangle  the  dlfflcul- 
tlee  about  visas,  health  examinations,  and 
transport 

Senator  Chaklxs  O  Andrews  (Democrat, 
Plorlda),  of  the  Senate  Immigration  Com- 
mittee, seems  worried  in  his  sensitive  sena- 
torial mind  as  to  whether  these  people  will 
be  "consecrated  to  our  Constitution  and  our 
form  of  government.  ■  How  Ironic  that  he 
should  expre.s8  his  fear  at)out  exactly  this 
group.  Some^me  ought  to  tell  the  Senator 
that  these  families  are  the  victims  of  Hit- 
ler's racist  Ideas,  that  their  homes  and  lives 
were  broken  by  fascism,  and  that  their  hun- 
ger for  a  democratic  way  of  life  Is  accordingly 
even  greater  than  his  own. 

Some  may  say  about  these  people:  Why 
don't  they  go  home?  The  answer  is  that  they 
have  no  homes  which  will  receive  them.  I 
have  seen  a  detailed  report  of  the  Jewish 
refugees  who  are  In  the  American  occupa- 
tion Bone  in  Germany.  Very  few  of  them  are 
German  -for  Hitler  quite  literally  wiped  the 
Jews  out  of  Germany,  made  Germany  Juden- 
frei.  Nor  are  they  In  the  strict  sense  DP's— 
"rt'splaced  persons  "  They  are  not  nationals 
of  other  countries  whom  the  Nazis  Im- 
prisoned In  Germany  under  forced  labor, 
waiting  to  go  back  to  their  native  hearth-s. 
They  are  Jews  from  Poland.  Rumania.  Hun- 
gary, who  have  tried  to  go  home  and  have 
found  no  homes  there,  or  know  It  Is  hopeless 
to  try.  Many  of  them  want  to  go  to  Pales- 
tine, which  will  give  them  a  home:  but  the 
British  admit  only  the  merest  trickle,  while 
an  Anclo-Amerlcan  commission  of  Inquiry 
which  has  been  months  In  forming  wlU  now 
spend  four  more  months  Inquiring.  Many  of 
them  have  looked  lonplngly  to  these  shores, 
hut  until  now  there  has  been  no  response 
from  us.  Like  snother  Jewish  Child  whose 
birth  almost  '2.000  years  ago  made  world 
hlatory.  their  children  have  "no  crib  for  their 
bed." 

nADmoM  or  astlttm 

There  Is  a  preat  American  tradition  of 
granting  asylum  to  the  victims  of  political 
and  racial  persecution  abroad.  After  the 
First  World  War  our  antlradical  hysteria 
broke  this  tradition  We  have  a  chance  now 
to  revive  It.  I  do  not  mean  only  for  those 
who  hare  been  exposed  to  HiUer's  terror  In 


the  past  decade,  and  more.     For  that  terror 
Is  not  yet  over;  let  us  not  forget  that. 

Ta)ce  Poland  as  an  Instance.  When  It  was 
liberated,  tens  of  thousands  of  Pollsli  Jews 
found  their  way  back  to  their  former  hemes, 
only  to  be  greeted  by  an  anti-Semitic  terror- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  Poles  who  co^•€V«d 
their  farms  and  stores  and  houses  and  jobs, 
and  who  had  been  all-too-willing  pupils  of 
the  Nazis  This  terrorism  Is  even  more  dev- 
astating to  the  spirit  than  was  the  Nazi 
terrorism,  for  it  comes  so  cruelly  Just  when 
Its  victims  thought  that  at  least  they  were 
fre«Kl  from  the  Nazi  grip  and  could  stard  up 
as  human  beings.  Let  It  be  said  to  the  credit 
of  the  present  Polish  Government  that  It  Is 
trying  to  flpht  this  terror,  though  uniivall- 
Ing'.y.  But  the  need  of  asylum  is  a  crying 
one. 

I  hope,  however,  that  President  Truman 
will  not  stop  with  his  preseii/t  statement  and 
will  go  on  In  more  mllitanX  and  affirmative 
terms  in  future  recommendations  about  Im- 
migration. He  evidently  fears — and  hat  good 
reason  to  fear — that  the  congressional  primi- 
tives will  introduce  bills  to  cut  the  piesent 
quotas  in  half.  He  asks  them  earnestly  not 
to  But  what  he — and  we  also,  the  people — 
must  ask  them  Instead  is  to  liberalize  the 
quotas  and  to  end  the  basically  racist  philos- 
ophy behind  the  quota  system. 

For  the  real  philosophy  that  must  underlie 
our  Immigration  policy  is  not  racism,  us  the 
congressional  primitives  want  it;  nor  even 
tolerance  and  pity  and  humanltarlanifim,  as 
the  President  and  the  congressional  liberals 
want  It.  The  real  philosophy  Is  the  premise 
with  which  I  started  this  piece:  That  the 
wealth  of  America  lies  in  lU  people.  That 
the  value  of  human  beings  as  an  enrichment 
to  their  adopted  country  has  nothing  to  do 
with  their  color  or  their  religion  or  their 
country  of  origin.  That  the  greatuess  of 
America  is  the  greatness  of  many  streiims  of 
heredity  and  culture  flowing  into  a  great  cen- 
tral ocean  of  tendency.  That  we  have  been 
from  the  beginning — to  use  the  grand  phrase 
from  Walt  Whitman  which  Louis  Adamlc  has 
adcptea  as  the  title  of  his  current  book — 
A  Nation  of  Nations. 

This  should  be  so  obvious  to  everyone  who 
has  studied  American  history  that  It  should 
scarcely  need  restating.  Yet  what  we  need 
most  right  now  is.  in  the  famous  phraee  of 
Justice  Holmes,  "education  in  the  obvious  " 
For  a  generation  the  alliance  of  reactionary 
labor  pressures  and  a  growing  racist  philos- 
ophy has  shut  the  gates  of  America  almost 
completely  against  further  accessions  from 
abroad  to  American  life  and  culture.  For  the 
few  we  have  admitted  we  have  set  a  quota 
system  heavily  weighted  In  favor  of  the  Nor- 
dic and  against  the  non-Nordic  immigrants — 
whatever  those  nonsense-terms  may  mean. 

It  is  time  to  make  hash  of  this  Nordic  non- 
sense And  It  is  time  to  assert  again  that 
America  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  a  closed 
country  and  a  great  country. 

Max  Leunes. 


Tidewater  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

OF    LOCISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23. 1946 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Loui5:iana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re  narks  In  the 
Reccrd,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1S46: 

TtOrWATEn    OIL 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
acting  on  the  urging  of  various  brartches  of 


Washingcton  bureaucracy,  has  filed  a  Federal 
suit  against  the  SUte  of  California  in  an 
effort  to  have  the  tldewuter-oll  lands  of  the 
Pacific  coasr.  that  is.  the  mineral  rights  be- 
neath   the   offshore    waters,   oeclared    to    be 
Federal   property.     The   suit   might   Just   as 
well    have   been   filed   against   the   State   of 
Lcuisiaua.     Louisiana   has   more   than   6,000 
miles  of  ocean  or  gulf  coaatland.  Including 
Inlets,  and  the  oil  rights  l>eneat,h  the  waters 
on  those  coast  ilnes  are  of  inestimable  value. 
The  Issue  Is  whether  California  owns  the 
oil    rights    under    Its    offshore    waters — and 
whether  Louisiana  owns  the  oU  rights  under 
Its  offshore  waters  and  whether  every  State  In 
the    United    States    owns    such    rights    for 
such  waters — or  whether  tho.^e  mineral  rights 
belong  to  the  Federal  Government  In  Wash- 
ington.   In  other  words,  the  ls»>ue  Is  whether 
bureaucratic  agencies  In   Waahlnpcton    shall 
take    over.   In    socialistic    and    communistic 
manner,  the  rights  and  properties  and  rev- 
enues of  the  States,  or  whether  those  rights 
and    properties   and   revenues   shall    remain 
within  the  individual   States  In  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  thf  Constitution  and  the 
States'  rights,  as  sovereigns,  for  which  Ameri- 
cans have  shed  :helr  blood  in  more  than  one 
war.     The    International     jrlnclples    of    the 
rights   of   States  In   the  sense  of  SUtes  aa 
nations,  for  which  World  Wars  I  and  II  were 
fought,    are    the   same    basic    principles    for 
which  the  Civil  War  was  fought.     In  other 
words,  the  tidewater  oil  Issue  Is  an  Issue  of 
sacred   principles  of   States,   with   the   Fed- 
eral  bureaucracy  seeking    to   destroy    those 
principles. 

The  right  of  California  and  Louisiana  and 
any  other  State  to  the  minerals  beneath  the 
offshore  waters  of  their  areas  has  been  fully 
recognized  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  has  passed  a  resolution  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  surrender  whatever 
claim  It  may  have.  In  theory,  to  mineral 
righu  In  lands  beneath  waters  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States.  Tliere  was  no  out- 
standing opposition  to  the  resolution  In  the 
House  when  It  was  under  discvission.  It  was 
pccepted  as  built  In  equity  and  fairness. 

But,  after  It  was  passed — and  let  it  be  clear 
that  this  action  came  after  the  House  passed 
Its  resolution— tbe  United  States  Attorney 
General  filed  his  suit  against  the  State  of 
California's  rights  to  minerals  beneath  the 
coastal  waters,  knowing,  of  course,  that  this 
suit  would  tie  up  drilling  developments  In 
American  coastal  areas  totaling  thousands  of 
miles  of  shore  line 

Now  it  15  stated  that  when  the  House 
resolution  reaches  discussion  In  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  before  which  it  how  lies, 
there  will  be  tremendous  opposition  from 
the  Government,  which  means  from  the  pres- 
ent political  administration  of  and  under  Mr. 
Truman.  Mr.  Truman  never  has  uttered  a 
word  about  the  tldewater-oll  problem,  but  It 
Is  time  that  he  should  do  so  for  the  whole 
case  Is  simply  one  of  the  bureaucrats  trying 
to  take  over  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of 
States. 

The  on  off  the  shores  of  a  State  belong  to 
that  State  Just  as  the  shrimp  or  oysters  off 
the  shores  of  a  State  come  under  the  State's 
Jurisdiction  The  position  of  Louisiana  In 
this  whole  situation  Is  ominous.  Shell,  sul- 
fur, gas,  and  oil  severance  taxes  all  are  In- 
volved. If  the  Federal  Government  should 
win  in  the  highest  courts  this  attempt  to 
Intrude  into  the  natural  resources  of  States, 
the  payments  Involved  might  deal  not  only 
with  the  present  and  the  future,  but  they 
might  be  retroactive  as  well. 

But.  aside  from  the  tremendous  sums  of 
money  involved,  there  Is  the  great  Issue  of 
State's  rights.  Those  rights  were  funda- 
mental In  all  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  fundamental  In  all  free- 
dom and  liberty  under  a  republican  form 
of  government  which  seeks  the  Ideals  of 
democracy. 

The  effort  of  the  Federal  Government  now 
is  not  simply  to  gam  financial  benefit   for 
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but  to  pUc«  the 
eff  CMMnaiawl  PadcnU  burMucrmts 
the  tndtvtfMal  rights  of  8UtM.  For 
won  this  suit  tjiy  the  Oorvrxunent 
b*  toofht  to  •  Onmh  by  tbe  8tat«a. 
IB  flgbtlng  It  So  la  California, 
other  Btau  with  a  eoMt 


Secrecy  and  tlie  Ateouc  Bonsb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  wASJOitaTOM 
THX  HOUSS  OP  RB'itnXNTA'nVCS 
Tuesday.  January  22. 1946 


If  -.  CXDFFEE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Capl- 
Ul  I  Ten  of  Salem,  Oreg..  Is  a  progressive 
weel  ly  newspaper.  In  its  columns  there 
a|>p(  ared  recently  an  editorial  discussing 
ptJ  to  Impose  secrecy  on  atomic 
developments.  The  scientists  of 
are  almost  unanimous  in  their 
ce  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  sit 
coverles  and  explorations  In  the 
of  atomic  energy.  Many  militarists. 
;  take  the  view  that  somehow  we 
t  other  nations  from  learning 
anjrihlng  about  the  atomic  bomb.  In 
tlilt  MtttorUU.  the  writer  tells  of  the  dan- 
ger 9f  attempting  to  maintain  secrecy. 
The  editorial  Ls  as  follows: 
IPttxn  the 
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(Oreg.)   Capital  Press,  of 
MovMEiber  SO.  19461 


AI  >ert     Bnat«ln.     the     worldl     greatest 

matliematlclan.    Is   strongly    In    favor    of    a 

government    being   orgaalaed    by    the 

great  po.  ers—  England.  Rtiasla.  and  the 

States — made    especially    Important 

to   safegxurd    tbe    tua    of    the    atomic 

In  this  connection  he  says; 

do  not  believe  that  the  secret  of  the 

bomb  should  be  given  to  the  United 

Organisation     I  do  not  believe  that 

be  glTcn  to  the  Soviet  Union.    •    •    • 

lacret  of  the  bomb  should  t>e  committed 

rorld  government,  and  the  United  States 

immediately  annotince  Its  readineaa  to 

It  to  a  world  government.    This  govern* 

should  be  founded  by  tbe  United  States, 

^ovlet  Union,  and  Qreat  Britain — the  only 

powers  with   great  millUry   strength. 

of  th«m  should  commit  to  this  world 

all  at  their  mlllUry  strength.* •• 

the  United  States  and  Great  Briuin 

the  secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 

Union  does  not.  they  should  Invite  the 

Union  to  prepare  and  present  the  first 

of  a  constitution  for  tbe  proposed  world 

ent.    That  action  should  help  to  dlB- 

dlstrust  which  the  Russians  already 

I  acause  the  bomb  is  being  kept  a  secret — 

to  prevent  tbelr  having  it.    •     •     ■ 

"MfhUe  parsons  who  take  only  a  step  at  a 

may  think  they  are  approaching  peace. 

actually  are  contributing,  by  tbelr  slow 

to  tbe  coming  of  war.    We  have  no  time 

ta  this  way.    If  war  U  to  be  averted, 

mlist  be  done  quickly." 

this  matter,  as  in  mathematioi.  Hwt^in 

to  be  about  two  generations  ahead  of 

minds  of  the  re..t  of  iJie  world.    Be 

wants  peace  to  stay  with  us.  while  the 

indicate  Uiat  they  merely  hope  that 

tb«  world  is  blown  apar^  they  w'.ll  be 

1  lowers  rather  than  the  blowees.    They 

of  peace,  but  do  everything  to  incite 

f  holding  a  monstrous  threat  over  the 

ol  tham  wboa  they  pretend  to  respect 

but  wboin  tHey  secreUy  hate. 


I  reat 


lankly,  this  paper  doaa  not  believe  that 
England  and  the  Vnltad  8t«t«s  sre  conceal mg 
anything  from  Riiaala.  They  merely  think 
they  are.  Riissian  scientists  are  second  to 
none  They  probably  started  where  the  Oer- 
mans  left  off  when  the  Inva.tlon  of  Nor- 
mandy Interrupted  tbelr  final  completion  of 
bomb.  It  Is  an  even  bet  that  the 
rlfht  now  know  as  much  shout  It 
as  we  do,  and  could  right  now  meet  xm  more 
than  half-way  iq  the  prodtiction  and  use  of 
atomic  bombs.  They  have  all  of  the  ma- 
terials and  the  manpower  to  do  tt — and  tt 
would  not  cost  them  ga.000.000000  This  is 
Ukewlsa  the  opinion  of  otir  own  seiantllta, 
wbo  have  virtually  said  as  much  and  bave 
•amaatly  warned  against  our  silly  and 
grandiose  declarations  about  concealing  It 
Russia  is  foxy  and  suspicious,  and  has  a  right 
to  be  Without  their  realising  tt.  she  has 
placed  England  and  the  United  Stataa  on  the 
spot,  and  the  spectacle  Is  not  comforting 
Their  present  attitude  cannot  fall  to  confirm 
BDHla*l  MHliiclons  that,  given  the  chance 
to  maka  K  atlck,  they  would  be  as  open  in 
their  sinister  antagonism  to  Russia  as  they 
were  during  the  years  after  the  First  World 
War — until  Ruaaia  stopped  the  Oarmans.  8o 
England  and  the  United  Slatea  stand  in 
humllltatlng  position  berore  the  eyes  of  a 
ptaw  hungry  world  looking  for  fairneas  axMl 
itBoarlty  between  nations.  Bland  declara- 
tions of  friendship  are  not  very  convincing 
when  made  with  a  club  in  band. 

Profeasor  Einstein  baa  oflered  a  construc- 
tive suggestion,  and  one  which  gives  the 
United  Stataa  and  England  a  chance  to  "aava 
face"  In  the  ridiculous  position  Ln  which  they 
have  placed  themselves.  The  recent  con- 
ference between  the  United  States.  England. 
and  Canada,  with  Ruaaia  still  left  out.  mad*  It 
worse.  The  wor*d  cannot  be  deeehpsd  by  soft 
music  from  the  orchestra  while  mtirder  is  be- 
ing enacted  on  the  stage.  England  and  tba 
United  Spates  nave  a  clianea  to  square  them- 
selves, and  had  better  take  it.  They  may 
not   have   another. 


Wbo  Support*  FEPC  Lefislation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  23.  1946 

Mr  WOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoro.  I 
Include  the  following  appeal  Issued  by 
the  Communist  Party  of  Jacksonville. 
Fla.: 

AM  ATPXAL  TO  TKB  WBOaO  PBOTLS:    SXCISTm 
OmOCBAT 

Register  Democrat  because  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  the  party  In  power  In  Florida.  Reg- 
ister Democratic  m  order  to  improve  condi- 
tions for  workers.  Negro  and  white.  Former 
registered  Republicans  can  change  to  Demo- 
cratic now. 

Register  Democrat  because  btg  landnwnern 
and  big  businesses  are  trying  to  keep  your 
standard  o(  Uving  down.  Register  Demo- 
cratic so  they  can't  lower  It  even  further. 

RefTlster  Democratic  because  your  registra- 
tion is  a  protest  ajslnst  tbe  lynch  murdar 
of  two  Negroea  in  Florida.  Mr.  Jease  Jamaa 
Payne,  of  Madison  County,  and  Mr.  Sam 
MaePadden,  of  Suwannee  County,  will  not 
have  died  in  vain  if  you  register  Democratic. 

Register  Democrat  because  you  can  then 
vote  for  candidate*  wbo  will  support  ttie  66- 
cant  minimum  wag*  WL    Tb*  South 


perately  need*  6S-c«nt  bottom  wage*  for  pro- 
tection of  boCb  white  and  Negro  tanlll**. 

Register  Democrst  becau**  you  can  hen 
give  real  support  to  the  bill  for  a  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Committee,  now  being 
saboiafed  by  Congrea*.  (Bmo«t  Puci,  «>)n- 
•repre**nttnt-  the  Jackaonvllle 
i*  opposed  to  tb*  PBPC.  aa  well  ts  to 
most  otbar  prograaalve  leglslstlon) 

Register  Democrat  because  today  tbf*e  Is 
developing  In  America  a  movement  f>r  a 
third  party  made  up  of  veterans,  sharecrop- 
pers, trade  unionists,  and  the  Negro  p*i)ple. 
And  becauae  this  aiilano*  can  only  fxmie 
about  if  the  ■ewtb«m  Negro  becomea  an  or- 
group  of  voters,  you  should: 

itlc  and  vote  in  the  19  Ul 


The  Communist  Party  Is  proud  of  Ekn- 
Jamln  J.  Davis,  who  la  a  son  of  the  good  old 
South  aiul  a  great  Negro  Communist  leader. 
He  was  recently  reelected  by  Ne^o  and  <.-hlte 
workers  to  the  City  Council  of  New  York 
City.  We  are  tb*  party  thnt  led  the  stru^gtle 
to  sav*  the  Seottaboro  boys  from  death.  We 
always  tuive  and  always  wUl  fight  aagragatlon 
and  discrimination.  So  follow  ua  to  th« 
county  ooortboua*  and  register  for  the  l>m- 
ocratlc  primaries. 

Dont  wait.    Register  now. 

Kor  more  Information  on  the  Commjnlst 
Party,  mall  ua  s  letter  with  ycur  name  and 
nddre**  Inside. 

CoMMtrmsT  Pabtt  or  Jscssoifyn  t*. 

WasT  Bat  Statiok. 


Selective-Service  Awards 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  SCAaSACHUSRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1946 


Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarici  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  address  which 
I  delivered  at  the  pre.sentation  of  the 
Bronze  Selective  Service  Medals  and  cer- 
tificates of  merit  to  the  members  of  the 
draft  boards,  the  appeal  boards,  and  the 
appeal  agents  of  the  city  of  Lawrence. 
Mass..  which  took  place  In  the  city  hall, 
on  Monday  evening.  January  21.  1946.  at 
which  time  Mayor  Ju.mes  P  Meehan  pre- 
sented personally  the  awards: 

Tonight,  our  community  honors  the  men 
on  the  home  front  who  performed  one  ut  the 
most  urgent  and  diflcult  taaks  of  Wot  Id 
War  a  Theirs  waa  hardly  a  popular  }ob  and 
never  an  ^asy  one.  Confronted  with  thou- 
sands of  Individual  cases,  each  requiring  the 
most  careful  scrutiny  and  absolute  honesty, 
they  had  to  make  decisions  which  few  men 
would  caie  to  make  Our  Nation  was  in 
greater  peril  than  at  any  time  in  its  history 
We  had  no  trained  mer  to  defend  our  way 
of  life  against  tbe  sudden  assault  of  ruth- 
leas  aggrasalon  In  this  hour  of  emergency, 
our  Nstlon  had  to  raise  an  Army,  a  Navy,  an 
Air  Corps  from  lu  free  citlzeus.  And  so  the 
SclecUve-Service  System  was  esubllsbed  and 
thotnands  of  mature,  dependable  men  In 
every  city  and  village  in  the  country,  were 
called  upon  to  administer  thu  great  respon- 
sibility. TTere  was  no  glamor  to  these  Jobs 
and  no  financial  Inducement.  In  the  strict 
and  most  diiScult  sense  of  the  word.  It  was 
a  call  to  public  service.  No  man  cares  to 
send  another  man  off  to  fight  and  suffer 
and  die  for  others.  But  even  more  than  this, 
no  American  will  l>end  the  knee  to  any 
force  which  threatens  the  peace,  security,  and 
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which  is  our  faith.  If  put  to  the 
test,  w*  will  not  buy  life  at  the  price  of 
dishonor. 

And  so  we  had  to  send  forth  the  yoimg 
and  the  strong  to  destroy  the  evil  that  en- 
dangered everything  we  had  come  to  believe 
In  Our  freedom  must  vindicate  itself  by 
measuring  up  to  our  reeponslbiUties.  The 
Amarlean  family  was  faced  with  a  deadly 
(diallcnge.  "Fascism  and  democracy  cannot 
live  iMe  by  side."  our  enemies  Ehouted.  "One 
or  the  other  must  go.  Reason  must  die  and 
with  it  that  weak  and  confused  and  super- 
Sclal  myth  which  you  call  democracy.  We 
bave  the  tanks  and  the  dive  bombers  and 
propaganda  and  munier  factories.  Ard  what 
bave  you  got  to  stand  up  to  our  power?  A 
few  soldiers  drilling  with  broomsticks  and 
behind  them,  a  mob  of  130.000.000  civilians, 
each  one  blinded  by  greed  and  deaf  to  all  else. 
Democracy,  you  belong  to  the  past.  We  shall 
see  that  you  are  interred  there  and  your 
death  will  come  through  forced  labor,  help- 
ing us  even  as  you  die." 

That's  what  our  enemies  t>elieved  and 
planned  at  the  height  of  their  material 
power.  At  that  moment,  what  else  could  we 
put  in  the  way  of  their  mechanized  armies 
except  human  t>eings  who  are  easily  crushed 
by  steel?  And  there.  David  before  Goliath,  it 
might  have  ended  except  that  we  believed 
that  a  human  being  was  not  simply  a  beast 
of  burden,  to  be  worked  to  an  early  death. 
We  knew  that  a  human  being  has  a  mind  and 
a  soul  and  that  the  life  of  these  give  life  to 
his  body  and  continue  even  beyond.  And 
as  danger  awakens  a  man  from  his  com- 
placency, our  senses  became  sharper  and 
clearer.  The  physical  being  of  America  was 
immediately  threatened,  but  more  than  this, 
the  mind  and  soul  which  gave  It  being,  were 
being  threatened.  Kill  these,  and  America 
can  be  taken  as  easily  as  an  over-ripe  plum. 
Our  enemies  knew  this  to  be  the  issue.  They 
tried  to  confuse  and  divide  us  so  that  our 
faith  would  be  shaken  and  we  would  be  de- 
feated In  mind  and  soul  even  before  their 
armies  paraded  through  our  land  and  passed 
out  the  license  numbers  of  our  slavery. 

In  this  psychological  warfare  they  were 
successful  but  not  quite  successftil  enough. 
As  a  free  people  with  a  free  press,  accustomed 
to  seeing  all  sides  of  a  question  before  we 
make  up  our  minds,  we  considered  this  wave 
of  the  future.  We  tested  it  In  the  light  of 
fact  and  performance  and  while  we  did  so, 
our  enemies  believed  that  it  was  a  sign  of 
our  Indecision.  They  did  not  know  that  we 
were  separating  the  chaff  from  the  wheat, 
picking  out  the  truth  and  rejecting  the 
propaganda,  and  in  this  searching  we  were 
coming  home  like  prodigal  sons  to  the  root- 
meaning  of  America.  What  we  had  neglected 
or  forgotten  was  coming  to  life  again. 

The  hoiu*  was  dark  and  the  issue  was 
grave.  Knowing  that  man  does  not  live 
tin  to  iiimseif  alone,  we  looked  to  those  at>out 
us.  The  Jones  family,  across  the  street,  sud- 
denly took  on  a  new  meaning.  They  had 
lived  there  for  several  years,  but  except  for 
an  occasional  "Hello,"  they  had  no  mean- 
ing in  our  lives.  And  so  It  was  with  tb* 
Papparado  family  down  the  block,  and  the 
Bullivans,  and  the  Cohens,  and  the  others 
we  knew  by  face  or  name  alone.  Thousands 
more  were  members  of  the  community  and 
we  and  they  were  related.  And  the  ques- 
tion now  was  not  just  a  matter  of  getting 
ahead  as  individuals  but  of  surviving  to- 
gether. Suddenly  we  reallt:ed  that  our  lives 
were  tied  in  with  theirs  and  under  the  stres* 
of  tbls  need,  cooperation  was  bcru. 

To  defend  our  way  of  life,  we  needed  mil- 
lions of  men  who  were  fit  for  the  exacting 
demands  of  military  service.  And  it  had  to 
i>e  done  in  the  American  way  without  prej- 
udice and  without  favoritism.  The  require- 
ments of  the  armed  services  had  to  be  met 
on  a  proportional  basis,  without  weakening 
the  schedules  of  our  war  Industries.  With- 
in the**  physical  and  occupatlonul  iimlta- 
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tlcns  and  that  of  dependency,  all  meii  must 
be  treated  as  equals. 

For  the  diflknilt  task  of  deciding,  under 
these  rules,  as  to  who  should  go  aiid  who 
should  be  deferred,  you  were  chosen.  Frcm 
ancient  tlmss  we  remember  how  King  Sol- 
omon and  Pontius  Pilate  were  faced  with 
hard  decisions.  Either  way.  they  stood  to 
put  themselves  in  wrong,  bo,  being  pol- 
iticians, they  straddled  the  issue.  You  coxiid 
not.  In  accepting  your  responsibilities,  you 
put  you.~sclvcs  out  on  a  limb.  Some  men 
had  to  go  to  war,  others  had  to  stay  home, 
and  you  had  to  point  the  flnger.  This  re- 
quired an  tuirecognized  brand  of  heroism. 
Tonight,  yotu-  Oovernment  seeks  to  remedy 
the  oversight.  Being  a  member  of  a  diaft 
tx>ard  was  nothing  short  of  fighting  a  war 
of  nerves  and  ticaring  up  under  much  sus- 
picion if  not  outright  acciisations.  It  was 
well  that  you  understood  the  emotional  ten- 
sions of  the  people  whose  loved  ones  were 
being  called  to  war. 

You  took  it  in  stride.  You  kept  your  Judg- 
ment fair  and  honest.  For  the  tlnne  came 
when  you  had  to  send  your  own  flesh  and 
blood. with  the  same  impartiality  with  which 
you  rent  strangers.  You  were  governed  by 
one  and  only  one  consideration — all  per- 
sonal interests  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
public  need.  You  gave  yotir  time,  yotir  effort. 
and  devotion  to  the  Job  at  hand  and  allowed 
nothing  to  come  t>etween  which  might  affect 
your  Judgment  and  your  sense  cf  duty.  How 
well  and  falthrully  you  did  that  Job  is  re- 
flected In  the  respect  accorded  you  by  your 
fellow  citizens.  As  the  war  went  on  and  the 
casualty  lists  came  In,  there  were  no  personal 
cries  against  you  for  you  had  built  a  reputa- 
tion for  fairness  and  integrity  that  was  above 
criticism.  You  who  had  to  send  men  and 
those  who  had  to  give  their  men  were  closer 
together  than  ever  l>efore.  It  waa  a  com- 
munity sr.crlflce  which  all  of  us  shared  In 
varying  degrees.  It  will  remain  with  us  as 
a  reminder  of  our  citizen  obligations  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Second  only  to  the  meh  you  chose  and  who 
vindicated  your  judgment,  in  a  manner  be- 
yond my  power  to  express,  I  like  to  think 
next  of  the  Selective  Service  System  and  the 
way  in  which  It  proved  itself  to  the  Nation 
and  to  the  world. 

You,  under  the  most  trying  conditions. 
put  the  theory  of  democracy  to  work.  Ycu 
demonstrated  that  there  Is  nothing  which  a 
free  people  cannot  accomplish  in  a  fair  and 
effective  way.  The  knowledge  of  the  valuable 
service  you  have  given  will  l>e  a  satisfaction 
to  you  for  all  of  your  days.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  the  past.  It  stands  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  community,  an  example  of  the  cocp- 
eration  which  can  and  will  solve  any  chal- 
lenge which  the  future  may  bring.  It  Is 
living  proof  that  democracy  grows. 

The  Nation,  through  this  commtmity  ac- 
tion, is  proud  to  present  these  bronze  selec- 
tive-service  medals  and  these  certificates  of 
merit.  In  the  name  of  President  Harry  8. 
Truman  and  the  American  family,  it  is  our 
privilege  to  honor  the  boards  of  Lawrence. 

Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servants  of 
the  people. 


How  Long  Shall  We  Continue  To  Recos- 
njze  the  Franco  Fascist  Government  of 
Spain? 


20.  1945,  there  appeared  ux  tnterestin? 
letter  from  a  reader  discusslBC  Prtinco 
and  world  peace.  It  is  expressive  of  views 
entertained  by  numerous  Amsrican  citi- 
zens.   The  letter  is  us  follows: 

raSKCO    AKD    WOKLD    rSAC* 

EDrroR  Stvr-Tim«s:  The  greatest  r^^'J-^™ 
confronting  the  peace  of  the  world  today  is 
the  making  and  use  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
Doubtless  scientists  of  all  advanced  nations 
have  been  and  are  still  working  on  Its  devel- 
opment, and  in  time  will  8U?ce«?d. 

If  all  advanced  nations  ere  to  have  the 
bomb,  which  one  do  we  fear  mcst?  Definitely 
Germany.  Germany  lies  defeated  and  her 
leading  war  criminals  will  be  punished.  Hit- 
ler Ls,  no  doubt,  dead,  but  his  soul  goes 
marching  on,  a  menace  for  ages  to  come.  His 
followers  cannot  operate  ia  Germany,  but 
must  find  other  fields. 

Franco  was  a  close  collaborator  o*  Hitler 
and  is  today  the  world's  most  dangerous 
despot.  He  no  doubt  would  welcome  an  op- 
jKjrtunlty  to  become  another  Hitler,  keeping 
In  view  the  poaslblUties  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
There  is  nothing  today  to  prevent  German 
scientists  from  workint;  in  Spain  under  the 
protection  of  Franco.  There  lies  the  danger. 
What  can  be  done?  There  is  no  danger  from 
the  common  people  of  Spain.  Franco  and  his 
desootlsm  must  be  forever  destroyed.  True, 
nations  have  not  the  right  to  interfere  with 
the  Internal  affairs  of  others,  but  this  in- 
volves the  peace  and  safety  of  the  whole 
civilized  world  and  should  be  dealt  with  as 
such. 

A  resolution  (H.  Res.  313)  has  been  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Congressman  John  M.  Coftzf.  which  calls  for 
a  complete  diplomatic  and  commercial  break 
with  the  Franco  regime.  This  would  show 
the  way  for  other  nations  and  go  a  long  wsy 
toward  breakinp;  down  the  power  of  the  Nazl- 
Falange  government  of  Spain.  The  resolu- 
tion should  have  the  suppoit  of  every  liberty- 
loving  citizen  of  this  country. 

A.   P.   MEaiWETHEB. 

St.  Jacob,  III. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHIMGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  22,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.    Mr.  Speaker,  recently. 
In  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  November 


Unilateral  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NTW  BAUPSHIBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«cofi> 
I  include  therein  an  article  by  Sumner 
Welles  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Jan- 
uary 23,  1946.  entitled  "Unilateral  Ac- 
tion." 

UWILATXRAL    ACTIOH 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

A    LATIN-AMI3ICAN    POINT    OF    VIXW 

The  Inter-American  Conference  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  called  off  last  October  by  the  uni- 
lateral action  of  the  United  States,  is  now 
scheduled  to  be  held  soon  after  March  15. 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Chapultepec, 
signed  by  all  of  the  American  republics  a 
year  ago,  the  conference  wll  consider  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  for  the  maintenance  of 
regional  peace  and  security. 

■me  Depart-  lent  of  State  has  submitted  to 
all  Of  the  other  American  governments,  ex- 
cept Argentina.  Its  proposal  for  a  military 
defense  treaty. 

The  United  States  project  differs  funda- 
mentally from  the  oommitments  embodied 
in  the  Act  of  Chapultepec. 
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Th*  Act  of  Chapultepec  provided  that  all 

■emmenu  ot  the  American  republics 

donsider  the  conclusion  of  such  a  treaty. 

prpTlalona  speclflcally  wiTHaced  ttae  in- 

of  Argentina. 

Act  of  Chapultepec   further   charges 
proposed  treaty  shall  embody  tbea* 
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Th* 
that 
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Ft  at.  That  all  aoverelgn  sUtes  are  juild- 


kally 


"Serond    That  every  State  baa  the  right 


to  ttv> 


pnuknce  on  the  part  of  the  other  member* 
of  tbu 


International  eommiuiity  " 

Th^e*  itlpulatkMM  are  conspicuously  lack- 

the  draft  propoMd   by    the    Depart- 

of  SUU. 

Mexico.  Bracll.  and  Ecuador  have  now  also 

tted  their  own  treaty  projects.     They 

•ent   their  proposals   to    Argentina  as 

to    the    other    American    republics. 

S  are  among  the  10  American  republics 

have  already  opposed  the  Uruguayan 
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equal  amongst  tbemselves. 


respect  of  lU  Individuality  and  inde- 


subm 
have 
««U  ah 

TbSM 

whlflt 

recoa  mendatlon  (or  Intervention  In  the  In- 
terna strain  of  the  sovereign  American  na- 
tions which  was  so  promptly  sponsored  by 
the  Cspartment  of  State. 

I  hive  just  received  a  letter  from  a  prom- 
inent ofllclal  of  a  great  Latin -American  rep- 
ublic which  Is  not  Argentina.  This  ofDclal 
is  on<  of  the  ablest  of  the  younger  generation 
of  Li  tin-American  statesmen.  He  has  long 
been  a  firm  friend  of  the  United  States 
well  I  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  good- 
nelgt  bor  policy 
writes: 

"Ti  >u  will  surely  remember  that  during  the 
1  Yanciaco  Conference,  through  a  formal 
afre<ment    entered    into    with    the    Latln- 
Ameqlran  delegates  by  former  Secretary  of 
Stettlnius,    the    Government    of    the 


Stats 

Unit!  d  States  promi&ed  to  support  a  mtiltl 

entire     inter- 
In  the  Act  of 


treaty    coTcrlng    the 
n  system  as  set  forth 
Chopjaltepec. 

Tiat  was  the  origin  of  the  Initiative  for 
conv<  iklng  a  conference  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
"T  M  Department  of  State  has  now  mads 
lolly  different  proposal.  The  Oovem- 
of  the  United  States  has  announced 
It  favors  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
vUeil  does  not  embody  the  Inter-American 
but  which  will  be  limited  solely  to  a 
miltilary  alliance  for  the  defense  of  the 
eontpient 

must  confasa  to  you  that  this  change 
at  txhat  is  Intstprotod  as  a  failure  to  comply 
rlth  a  promise  made.  It  Is  regarded  as  a 
dem(  tnstratlon  that  the  policy  of  the  good 
nelg:  kbor  Is  being  unequivocally  scrapped. 
;h«t  at  ths  same  time  the  Inter-Amerl- 
•an  4y*tom  ItasU  la  being  abandoned 

even  more  than  that,  the  Oovem- 
of  the  United  SUtes  has  sent  Its  draft 
for  the  mUttary  alliance  which  It  desires  to 
sectu  e  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  all  of  the  Latln- 
Abmi  lean  governments  with  the  exception  of 
ibm  Argentine  Government. 
"T^  impression  which  this  hss  created  In 
American  rttpta— tic  circles  U  con- 
It  can  be  sat  toffth  In  the  following 


The    United   Statss   has   proposed    a 

which  Is  different  and  very  much  mors 
than  that  which  It  had  agreed  upon; 

By  such  action  ths  United  States  is 
plalcfy  sbandoalBg  ths  Intsr-Amerlcan  sys- 
tem: 

Bvsn  In  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
and  brlor  to  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Conference, 
tka  \  Hiltsd  States  is  commencing  by  ezclud- 
tae- solely  of  lu  own  sweet  will,  without 
any  { rlor  consultation  of  any  kind,  and  with- 
out Lhe  cooasnt  of  the  other  countries — 
one  pf  the  most  Important  natioiu  of  the 


a  eurtow  eotnetdence  the  Government 
of  Panama  ha^  now  taken  the  initiative  In 
Invltjng  the  other  governmenu  of  America 
diplomatic    relations    with    Nlca- 

Honduras,  and  Santo  Domingo.  Thla 
InltHtlve.  in  my  judgmsnt.  u  Intended  to 


to 
ragui 


b-Mik 


create  a  precedent  for  the  case  of  Argentina. 
But  this  involves  the  same  dangerous  pro- 
cedure, the  procedure  of  seeking  the  exclu- 
sion from  the  Inter -American  system  of  na- 
tions and  governments  without  unanimous 
consent,  and  by  the  sole  action  of  a  group 
of  countries  which,  whether  Justifiably  or 
unjustifiably,  are  regarded  by  the  public  as 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  Influence  of 
the  Department  of  State." 

These  views  are  thosa  of  an  objective  and 
friendly  Latin -American  ofllclal.  They  de- 
serve the  very  careful  thought  of  all  of  us 
who  regard  inter-American  solidarity  as  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Department  of  State  continues  to  In- 
sls:  that  unilateral  action  is  abhorrent  to  It. 
Tet  simultaneously  it  resorts  to  unilateral 
action  by  excluding  Argentina  from  the  con- 
sideration of  Its  inter-Amerlcan  treaty  proj- 
ect. 

It  proclaims  that  the  doctrine  of  nonin- 
tervention Is  "fundamental  and  will  con- 
tinue" And  at  the  same  time,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  publicly  asserts  over  the  radio 
that  Intervention  la  all  right,  provided  "a 
substantial  number"  of  the  American  Repub- 
lics go  along. 

The  signs  of  the  rapid  disintegration  of 
the  nter-American  system  are  apparent  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  see  them.  If  there  were 
some  non-American  power  or  Influence  which 
desired  to  undermine  the  pressnt  world  In- 
fluence of  the  United  States  by  destroying 
the  solidarity  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It 
could  not  lave  done  a  better  Job  than  that 
accomplished  by  the  Department  of  Sute. 


Rt.  Rev.  Edmand  D.  Daly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 


OF  MASsACHtiama 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRaBBHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ricord,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  In  the  Pilot,  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
January  12.  1946: 

Uxwt  Totm  Pastob 
<By  Bill  lIcMorrow) 

On  March  17,  1948.  feast  day  of  the  patron 
saint  of  the  parish.  St.  Patrick's  In  South 
Lawrence  celebrated  Its  diamond  Jubilee, 
rotmdlng  out  75  glorious  years  of  Catholic 
history  in  this  great  Industrial  community. 
The  tradition  associated  with  St.  Patricks 
through  the  years  Is,  of  course,  no  secret  with 
Catholics  of  our  diocese,  for  each  In  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  pastors  has  done  much  to 
spread  the  fame  of  this  grand  old  pariah. 
Todays  subject.  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  D.  Daly, 
the  beloved  pastor,  is  no  exception,  for  in  his 
own  quiet  way  be  has  endeared  himself  to 
all  who  have  known  him  dtirtng  tbs  15  yaara 
of  his  pastorate. 

Bom  and  raised  In  Newton  Upper  Palls. 
MooBlgnor  Daly  was  educated  In  the  Newton 
schools.  Boston  College,  class  of  "99.  snd  St. 
John's  Seminary.  Brighton.  Ordained  to  ths 
priesthood  st  the  Cathsdral  In  Boaton  by 
Bishop  Brady  on  Decambar  18.  1903,  be  was 
imma4iataly  assigned  aa  eorato  to  ths 
BIssBSd  Sacramsnt  Pariah,  *^— *■*  Plain, 
with  Monslgnor  Connolly.  This  proved  to 
be  of  a  permanent  nature,  for  here  he  spent 
ths  next  quarter  century  completely  wrap- 
ped up  In  his  priestly  duties,  winning 
friends  at  every  turn.  In  1937  he  was  ap- 
potntMl  pastor  of  St.  Paul's.  Wellesley.  and 
thsra  until  May  of  1931  at  whlcb 


time  he  was  transferred  to  Lawrence  to  taka 
over  the  reins  of  this  large  and  well-known 
parUh — St.  Patrick's. 

GOTHIC    EDinCZ 

The  church  here  is  s  most  beautiful  edi- 
fice, but  a  moments  walk  from  the  l.awrence 
depot  of  the  Boston  *  Maine  Railroad.  The 
towering  sptre  may  be  seen  for  miles,  which. 
by  the  way.  proved  moet  beneficial  to  your 
correepondent.  who.  to  this  time,  had  nfvcr 
visited  the  city  of  Lawrence.  The  original 
church  of  St.  Patrick's  was  built  by  Rev. 
William  Orr,  and  on  March  17.  1870  it  wa^ 
blessed.  Tb«  pressnt  buUding.  large  and  im- 
posing and  in  Gothic  style,  was  dedicated  by 
Ifonalgnor  McManus  on  June  17.  1894.  aiid 
stands  today  on  pa '  with  any  church  in  the 
diocese  an  Impressive  house  of  God. 

Both  altars  are  gems  of  construction. 
t>eautlfully  decorated.  The  stained  glass 
windows,  the  different  stations  of  the  cross, 
the  side  altars  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Our 
Lady  of  Perpetual  Help,  the  statues  of  the 
saints,  and  the  rare  altar  rail  in  the  base- 
ment, with  the  figures  of  the  Angels  carved 
thereon,  standing  as  two  sentinels,  all  blend 
to  create  a  truly  Catholic  atmosphere  where 
the  parishioners  may  worship  Almlghtv  God. 
and  discover  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  His 
presence. 

ACnva   SODAUTT 

Catholic  Action  is  apparently  the  watch- 
word at  St.  Patrick's,  and  led  by  the  Holy 
Name  Society,  parish  activities  are  on  an  all- 
time  high  plane.  Rev.  William  E  Mulhane 
is  the  spiritual  director  of  the  Holy  Name 
Society,  which  on  December  9.  enrolled  1.000 
men  Into  lU  ranks.  Think  of  It— 1.000 
Catholic  men  receiving  Holy  Communion  in 
a  body,  and  later  being  received  Into  the  so- 
ciety. What  a  tremendous  response  to 
Archbishop  Cushing's  request  that  every 
Catholic  man  be  a  Holy  Name  man,  and 
what  a  tribute  to  Monslgnor  Daly  and  St. 
Patrick's  Parish. 

The  Holy  Family  Sodality,  directed  by  Rev. 
Edward  T.  Dunne,  la  another  outstanding 
group,  and  the  records  of  the  parish  re- 
veal their  great  support  of  charities  and 
higher  c>ducatlon  for  the  children  of  the 
parish.  Each  year.  I  was  told,  this  sodality 
offers  a  scholarship  to  Central  Catholic  High 
School  to  a  deserving  student  of  the  boys' 
class,  and  a  similar  award  to  ETmmanuel  Col- 
lege for  one  of  the  high  school  girls.  This 
program  has  attracted  widespread  Interest 
among  the  pupils,  and  Is  certainly  worthy  of 
duplication  in  every  parish  In  the  diocese. 
Father  Dunne  Is  also  county  director  of  the 
Scouu,  and  at  St.  Patrick's,  three  active 
troops  of  Boy  Scouts,  and  two  of  Girl  Scouu 
play  an  Important  role  In  the  parish. 

LXCION   or   MAJtT 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Barry  direcU  the  Legion 
of  Mary,  the  Sunday  school  for  publlc-scbool 
pupils.  350  strong,  and  the  Toung  Ladles'  So- 
dality, rounding  out  a  complete  program  of 
pariah  functions  for  every  member  of  ths 
family. 

Rev  George  P  Galllvan.  a  former  curat* 
here,  who  has  been  In  the  Army  as  chaplain 
with  ths  Iste  General  Patten's  Third  Army, 
Is  expected  home  In  the  very  near  future. 
Ths  welcome  mat  Is  out  for  this  popular 
curste  and  Monslgnor  Daly  and  his  pr. rich- 
loners  look  forward  to  Father  Oalllvan's  re- 
turn with  keen  anticipation  for  he  has  always 
basn  a  popular  figure  here. 

"The  parish  Is  distinguished  by  two  out- 
standing charitable  organizations."  Mon- 
alfnor  Daly  Informed  me.  "and  St.  Patrick's 
Charitable  Aid  Society  which  Is  50  years  old, 
and  ths  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conference,  ade- 
quately car*  for  the  pariah  needs  In  this 
dlractlon." 

St.  Patrick's  school  system,  with  grammar 
grades  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  the  girls' 
high  school,  directed  by  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity. Halifax.  Is.  Indeed,  the  pastor's  pride,  snd 
rightfully  so.    Hsr*  sgaln  the  value  of  paro- 
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chlal  educsitlon  for  the  little  ones  Is  forcefully 
brought  out,  and  the  records  of  the  graduates 
must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  not 
only  to  tlie  pastor,  but  to  the  Sisters  who 
labor  so  wllUrgly,  as  well.  While  at  St. 
Patrick's,  It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  the  con- 
vent and  to  meet  Sister  Mary  Albert,  my  for- 
mer teacher  at  St.  Margaret's,  whose  patience 
and  kindness  will  ever  be  a  happy  memory  of 
mine.  It  was  Sister  who  pointed  out  the 
annual  high  lit^ht.  the  May  procession,  in 
honor  of  Our  Blessed  Mother,  a  regular  fix- 
ture at  St.  Patrick's,  one  the  children  look 
forward  to  with  pleastire  and  Joy,  because  in 
their  own  childish  way  they  may  pay  homage 
to  Our  Heavenly  Mother  in  this  public  dem- 
onstration. 

SCBOOL  STSTKM 

"Many  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  re- 
ligious life  are  discovered  in  the  parish." 
Monslgnor  Daly  srJd.  "and  at  the  moment 
the  MaryknoU  Order  seems  to  be  a  prime 
favorite  with  the  boys  and  girls  who  antici- 
pate entering  the  priesthood  or  the  convent." 
This  appears  to  be  Just  one  more  indication 
that  our  parochial  schools  are  cradles  of 
Catholicity  for  future  priests  and  nuns. 

Named  domestic  prelate  by  Pope  Plus  XU 
on  December  17,  1944,  Monslgnor  Daly  Is  a 
quiet  and  soft  spoken  man.  cordial  snd  sin- 
cere. Enthusiastic  about  his  parieh  societies 
and  sodalities,  particularly  those  of  a  chari- 
table nature,  he  delights  in  St.  Patrick's  part 
In  the  recent  Bon  Secours  Hospital  drive  In 
which  Archbishop  Gushing  himself  was  so 
active,  snd  to  the  archbishop's  frequent 
Tlslta.  the  complete  support  of  Lawrence's 
Isarllng  paper,  the  Eagle-Tribune,  and  to  the 
fact  that  every  Catholic  in  Lawrence  was 
conscious  of  the  tremendous  effort  put  forth, 
he  attributes  the  success  of  this  venture. 

May  the  years  ahead  add  prestige  and  glory 
to  St.  Patrick's  history,  and  to  the  beloved 
pastor.  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  D.  Daly,  a  true  ex- 
ponent of  the  three  Catholic  virtues — faith. 
hope,  and  charity. 


Payinf    the    Fiddler    Eren    When    He 
Doeto't  Make  Music 


130.000,000  fatheads.  He  operates  en  ths 
principle  thst  the  proprietor  of  a  rsdio  sta- 
tion or  a  restaurant  who  plays  phonograph 
records  for  public  hearing  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  pay  off  certain  "live  miisicians"  who 
might  be  flogging  fiddles  for  hire  If  mechan- 
ical devices  had  not  displaced  them.  On  thla 
principle  the  trains  ought  to  carry  stand-in 
mule  drivers  In  memory  of  the  Erie  Canal. 
But  is  there  any  important  dissent  from 
/this  absurd  and  stultifying  doctrine?  Far 
I  from  It.  The  principle  has  been  recognized 
In  thousands  of  arrangements  with  labor 
unions  end  has  been  embalmed  Into  the  law 
of  the  land  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  In  at  least  two  leading  cases. 
The  basic  Idea  Is  that  almost  any  sort  of 
racket  becomes  legal  if  It  la  adopted  in  a 
labor  dispute.  Thus  restraints  of  trade  by 
labor  unions  escape  the  antitrust  laws  if 
they  can  be  shown  to  be  part  of  a  labor  dis- 
pute.    That's  all  you  have  to  do. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  country 
threatened  with  a  complete  stoppage  of  Its 
milk  supply,  or  transportation,  or  electric- 
power  transmission,  might  submit  to  suc^i 
dictation.  But  the  paradox  is  that  one  of 
the  most  relentless  squeezes  against  the 
American  public  is  operated  by  the  purveyors 
of  boogie  woogle.  Maybe  a  country  which 
can't  lay  off  the  Jive  long  enough  to  establish 
the  right  to  buy  Its  music  canned,  crated,  or 
any  way  it  likes,  gets  what  It  deserves  when 
a  Petrlllo  waves  foreign  music  off  the  air. 
Anyway,  It  Is  inappropriate  to  blame  Little 
Caesar  for  cashing  in  on  otir  spinelessnsss. 

Now  that  you  have  read  it,  what  do  you 
think  of  yourself  and  your  Congressman 
and  Senators? 

On  July  27,  1942,  a  bill  was  Introduced 
by  me  to  end  Petrillo's  graft,  but  my  col- 
leagues, in  their  wisdom  and  caution, 
have  failed  to  give  me  effective  support. 

The  great  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  House  Is  still 
considering — yes,  considering — whether 
the  Congress  can  and  should  make  Pe- 
trillo  behave. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGSlf 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI^^ES 
Wednesday,  January  23. 1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speake  .  read 
the  following  editorial  from  today's  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post: 

•Otr^   BLAMX    FRVUX);    HE'S    BEZM    SANCTiriED 

Columns  and  columns  of  diatribes  have 
directed  st  the  portly  figure  of  James 
Petrlllo.  whoee  latest  ukase,  as  head 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
forbade  American  radio  listeners  to  hear 
musical  programs  from  foreign  countries. 
Petrlllo,  conceding  that  during  the  war  it 
was  a  good  idea  to  let  in  some  foreign  music 
in  the  interest  of  "go(.d  will  and  good  re- 
lationships with  other  countries."  insisted 
that  we  "should  get  back  to  normal  as  rapidly 
as  possible" — normal  to  him  meaning  the 
rationing  of  music  to  the  American  public 
In  the  Interest  of  a  powerful  and  firmly  en- 
trenched labor  union. 

As  remarked  above,  s  lot  of  energy  has 
been  expanded  on  abuse  of  Petrlllo.  This 
Is  wasted  effort  because  PetriUo's  only  offense 
Is  to  profit  by  the  cowardice,  poltroonery, 
and  Qabby  brain  work  of  politicians  and 
fudges,  from  executive  labor  boards,  through 
Congress  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  He  has  made  a  profitable  career  out 
of   making   the   American   people   look   like 


The  Track  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  January  23.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  seven  States  in  the  Middle 
West,  namely.  Missouri,  Kansa.s,  Ne- 
braska, Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  have  now  been  In  the  grip 
of  a  truck  strike  for  a  period  of  10  weeks. 

The  truck  operators  in  these  States 
have  refused  to  sign  the  horizontal  con- 
tract offered  by  Daniel  J.  Tobin  and  ask 
for  permission  to  state  facts  to  justify 
their  position,  and  the  facts  are,  in  part: 
That  the  general  character  of  that  coun- 
try is  one  of  such  dense  papulation  and 
has  few  great  industrial  enterprises  In 
the  territory;  consequently,  a  contract 
wlilch  is  workable  in  the  States  of  Ohio, 
Illinois,  or  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  car- 
ried out  in  these  seven  Midwestern 
States.  They  have  asked — and  right- 
fully— for  a  differential.  They  have 
offered  conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  the  horizontal  contract 
working  in  those  areas. 


During  the  war  period  103  truckers  In 
the  Northwest  States  refused  to  sign  lir. 
Tobin's  contract  &nd  gave  as  the  reason 
the  character  of  their  country  and  asked 
for  a  differential.  It  was  never  granted. 
As  a  result,  the  drivers  went  on  strike. 
The  properties  were  taken  over  by  the 
OfBce  of  Defense  Transportation.  At 
that  time  It  was  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  in  wsLT  the  ability  to  pay 
on  the  part  of  an  operator  could  not  be 
a  consideration.  The  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  these  companies,  made  the  sal- 
ary advances,  and  the  vast  number  of 
them  ran  in  the  red  under  Gcvermnent 
management  to  the  extent  that  ODT  had 
in  many  cases  to  advance  funds  to  the 
owners  of  the  truck  lines. 

On  November  11,  1945,  when  the  lines 
were  returned  to  the  owners,  the  owners 
were  obliged  to  sign  notes  covering  a  20- 
year  period  to  pay  back  advances  made 
by  the  .ODT.  According  to  the  best  au- 
thorities I  can  obtain,  the  striking  drivers 
In  these  seven  States  desire  to  returo  to 
their  Jobs. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include 
here  a  letter  just  received  from  the  Mid- 
west Operators  Association,  who  repre- 
sent the  seven  Slates  already  men- 
tioned: 

SioTTX  Palls.  S.  Dak..  January  14,  1946. 
Representative  Chau.es  R.  Robestson, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Deak  Congkessman  Robestson:  While  you 
were  home  you  no  doubt  fotmd  that  the 
9-week-old  truck  strike  was  still  In  progress. 
Five  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventeen 
over-the-road  trjck  drivers  are  Involved.  An 
additional  40.000  clerks,  ofBce  help,  dock  help, 
warehousemen,  pick-up  and  delivery  drivers, 
etc.,  have  been  thrown  out  of  work.  We  op- 
erators have  done  everything  possible  In  sn 
attempt  to  settle  this  strike  vrith  the  power- 
ful Teamsters'  Union.  We  have  failed.  Ws 
are  as  far  from  a  solution  today  as  we  were 
the  first  week  of  the  strike.  Daniel  J.  Tobin 
stated  that  they  were  asking  only  $1.02  per 
hour.  We  offered  8-hour  guarantee  at  $1.30 
per  hour  for  the  over-the-road  terminal 
drivers.  They  refused.  M.  Hoffa.  their  chair- 
man, admitted  that  the  contract  would  aver- 
age nearly  a  40-jjercent  Increase  when  all  of 
the  hidden  conditions  were  enforced  for  vrork 
not  performed. 

One  paragraph  in  the  contract — ^Article  IX. 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  Employer  shall  not  request  nor  In- 
struct any  employee  to  go  through  the  picket 
line  of  a  union  nor  to  handle  unfair  goods." 

It  would  appear  from  this  paragraph  that 
it  Is  the  intention  of  the  Union  to  use  the 
trucking  industry  to  force  employees  of  aU 
business  firms  into  the  union. 

Another  paragraph  reads  as  follows : 

"This  contract  Is  approved  as  to  form  only 
by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs.  Warehousemen,  and  Help- 
ers of  America,  and  In  doing  so  the  interna- 
tional union  assumes  no  liability  whatsoever 
under  this  contract  for  the  performance 
thereof  or  otherwise,  and  by  such  approval 
does  not  become  a  party  to  the  agreement." 

These  are  only  two  of  the  many  Impossible 
provisions  in  this  contract. 

Daniel  J.  Tobin  has  protested  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  against  the  President  ap- 
pointing a  fact-finding  committee.  We  be- 
lieve that  every  effort  should  be  put  forward 
to  getting  the  Piesident  to  appoint  this  com- 
mittee and  call  the  men  back  to  work. 

The  Wllfon  employees  In  South  Dakota 
have  gone  back  to  work  because  we  have  a 
labor  law  here  In  South  Dakota  that  leaves 
It  up  to  the  employee  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  shall  belong  to  a  union.    We  feel  confident 
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Thli  Is  not  a  strike  for  wages  panicule.rl7. 
It  Is  ■  strike  for  control,  on*  natlnnai  eon« 
tract.  :omplete  control  of  managemant.  cte. 
A  largt  I  percentage  oX  tbe  tennlnal-to-tennl- 
sal  dr  Ters  sverage  $73  per  week  and  the  ped- 
dle rua«  STerage  from  »55  to  $00  per  week, 
tfum  6  percent  of  the  triick  cSrlvers  In 
States  belong  to  the  teamsters* 
and  the  wafss  being  paid  to  tluae  S 
wiU  run  firom  M  to  40  percent  abora 
95  percent  of  truck  drivers. 
Sarry  Janke.  of  Mlnot.  N.  Dai:.,  who  Is 
our  member  operators.  wtU  do  dcubt 
you  within  a  few  day-  *nd  my  present 
to  be  In  Washington  the  middle  of 
k.  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
the  matter  with  you  further  If  tha 
%  does  not  act  In  the  meantime. 

of  towns  in  this  midwest  area 
n  Isolated  and  have  no  tiucli  service 
of  this  strike.    Many  towiu  do  not 
uiy  rail  lines.    Embargoes  have  been 
on   1.  e.   1.  shlpmenu   at   the  Twin 
Chicago.     St.  Louis.     Kansas     City. 
Sioux  City.  Des  Moines,   and  Sioux 
8.  Dsk.;  and  many  of  these  embargoes 
In  force.    Your  people  ..  e  being  de- 
of  transportation.     In  m'   opinion,  no 
utilities  should  ever  be  a i: owed  to  dis- 
service because  of  strli:es. 
e  that  you  will  be  able  to  solve  this 
problem  and  get  these  men  back  to 
without  delay. 
Most  sincerely. 

MiowisT  OrxBAToas  Association. 
Wm.  Wilson.  Pfsiden:. 
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the  drivers  of  other  trucking  com- 
In  the  seven -State  area  bad  the  same 
that  they  wotUd  return  to  work 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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Northern 
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Mi    KILBURN.      Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 

mclude  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 

Federation    of    Chambers    of 

in  support  of  the  great  St. 

seaway  and  power  project: 

the  United  S'.ates  and  Tanada  on 
19.  IMl,  signed  en  agreement  to  com- 
the  Great  Lakss-St.  Lawrence  seaway 
Kjwer  project;  and 

most   of   tfce   construction   work 

to  complete  this  great  development. 

Ifatlon'a  No.  I  pos-war  project.  Is  to  be 

in  the  International  Rapids  sec- 

}f  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  boundary 

of  the  State  of  New  York   and  tha 

of  Ontario-  and 

tha  corr  1  of  the  seaway  will 

las  an  exlS'  nnel  for  commerce 

Improved  ?       use  by  ocean  cargo  ves- 

^ver  90  percent  of  the  distance  from  the 

of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  open  sea;  and 

Whereas  the  dual  purpose  navigation  and 

project  tn  t)e  built  In  the  International 

Rapl^  section  wilt  develop  2.300^00  horse- 

of  the  cheapest  electric  power  In  tha 

to  b«  divided  equally  t>etween  the  State 

York  and  tha  Province  of  Ontario; 


the 

undertaken 
Uon 
wataris 

Viwvl  Bce 
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WlkreM  tba  State  of  Mew  York  tn   1931. 

the  adoption  of  the  Power  Authority 

unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature,  de- 

U  to  be  the  public  policy  cf  this  State 

d^elop  the  International  Rapids  section 

th  power  and  navigation,  snd  author- 

tbe  power  authority,  as  the  accredited 


public  a^ncy  of  the  State,  to  take  over  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  project  to  be  constrticted  tn  this  State, 
upon  assuming  the  construction  costs  there- 
of; and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  Bute  of 
New  York  in  March  1944  again  declared  by 
Mnft"«"**llt  vote  that  New  York  State's  power 
project  should  be  completed  to  serve  the  post- 
war ne«ds  and  interest}  of  the  people  of  this 
State;  and 

Whereaa.  President  Trufnsn  and  Governor 
Dewey  In  September  1945.  by  an  exchange  of 
telegrams  r^afllnned  their  nonpartisan  sup- 
per: of  the  development  authorized  by  the 
United  States-Canadian  agreement  of  1941 
and  specifically  recomaaanded  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  the  New  York 
State  power  project  under  the  terms  of  ths 
Federal -SUte  accord  of  Pebruary  7.  1033: 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  approval  of 
the  United  States-Cansdian  Agreement  of 
1941  and  the  prompt  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  authorise  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  the  New  York  State 
power  project.  In  full  conformance  with  the 
reconunendations  contained  In  the  state- 
ments of  President  Truman  and  GovemOT 
Dewey,  made  public  at  the  White  House. 
September  37.  1945;  and  t>e  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  who  live  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Valley  and  for  years  have  seen  the 
waste  of  Its  mighty  resources  declare  the 
proposed  project  to  be  the  greatest  public 
improvement  now  available  for  postwar  com- 
pletion In  any  part  of  the  world,  and  strongly 
favor  Its  construction  In  order  to  provide 
tens  of  thousands  of  postwar  Jobs  for  re- 
turning veterans  and  displaced  war  workers, 
to  promote  the  foreign  trade  and  domestic 
commerce  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  furnish  4.000.000  industrial,  commer- 
cial, and  riiral  consumers  In  New  York  State 
with  power  and  electricity  at  low  rates  which 
will  permit  Increased  use  of  electrical  energy 
and  electrical  appliances:  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  Tliat  we  commend  the  nonpar- 
tisan support  given  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  New  York  State  power  project  by 
siich  outstanding  lenders  as  Governors 
Roosevelt.  Lehman,  and  Dewey.  Senator  Wac- 
NE«.  President  Truman,  and  all  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  regardless  of  party,  since 
World  War  I;   snd  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Trumsn:  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Stste  of  New  York.  Hon. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey:  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  York.  Hon.  Robrt  F  Wac- 
NTx:  to  the  Junior  Senator  from  the  State 
of  New  York.  Hon.  Jambs  M.  Mxad:  and  to 
Members  of  the  New  York  delegation  tn  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  to- 
gether with  s  list  of  the  civic  orgsnlaatlons 
of  northern  New  York  represented  at  this 
conference. 

RotxiN    NawTON, 
^rcaMmt.    Northern    Federation    of 
Chmmben  of  Commerce. 

John  C.  Ttnxocn. 

Secretary. 


Terminal  Leave  Pay  to  Enlisted  Men 
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Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  again  urge  prompt  action  on  H.  R. 
4051.  to  grant  tenninai  leave  pay  to  en- 


listed men.  Nothing  rankles  enlisted 
men  more,  and  Justly  so.  tiian  our  present 
policy  of  giving  oCBcers  terminal  leave 
pay  and  denying  the  same  to  enhsted 
men  of  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces. 
This  is  rank  discrimination,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
ought  to  report  the  bill  to  the  floor  at 
once  so  we  can  remedy  this  deplorable 
situation. 

I  wish  to  insert  a  recent  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  dated  January  6, 
1946.  commenting  on  the  situation,  as 
follows : 

BXUSTSD    MSM    COT    CBCATSD 

In  the  matter  of  terminal  leaves  for  vet- 
erans quitting  the  service,  there  has  been 
the  most  flagrant  discrimination  betweait 
commlsslooed  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

OOcers  ready  for  demobilization  are  per- 
mitted to  take  terminal  leaves,  up  to  120 
days,  floured  on  the  basts  of  acctimulaud 
service  leaves  which  they  hsve  not  previously 
used.  This  Is  fair  enough.  It  Is  like  a 
civilian  employee  getting  credit  for  vacations 
which  he  was  unable  to  take  because  of  the 
press  of  urgent  duties.  While  the  officer 
Is  still  techniaaily  In  the  service  and  getting 
service  pay,  he  Is  permitted  to  return  to  his 
home,  dun  civilian  clothes  and  take  a  Job. 
At  the  end  of  his  terminal  leave,  be  gets  his 
final  discharge. 

But  enlisted  men  have  not  been  given  ter- 
minal leaves,  nor  pay  In  lieu  of  unused  leaves. 
If  they  did  not  or  could  not  take  their  lesves 
before  they  reached  the  separation  center, 
they  simply  lost  out.  So  there  Is  no  wonder 
thst  this  has  been  s  sore  point  with  the  re- 
turning enlisted  veterans. 

The  complaints  have  reached  Congress,  and 
there  are  five  bills  now  In  the  two  Houses 
that  would  rectify  the  situation  and  eradi- 
cate such  Indefensible  discrimination.  They 
would  provide  for  terminal  leave,  or  pay  In 
lieu  of  terminal  leave,  for  enlisted  men.  But 
not  one  of  the  bills  has  yet  reached  the  floor 
for  action,  and  commttteea  have  shown  no 
great  enthusiasm  for  quick  action. 

The  expense,  of  course,  would  be  large.  A 
Senate  committee  heard  an  estimate  thut  the 
total  would  run  to  t2. 000.0000.000  or  more. 
That  approximates  the  total  yield  of  the  Ped- 
ersl  Incoms  tsx  In  1940.  or  about  100  for 
every  faraUy  In  the  United  States. 

But  If  the  sum  total  of  expense  seems  huge 
and  cannot  be  treated  casually  even  In  times 
of  colossal  Federal  expenditures.  It  can  t>e 
argued  thst  a  single  sddltlonal  week  of  war 
would  have  ci>«t  more.  Or.  if  demobilisation 
had  t>een  more  orderly  and  less  precipitate, 
which  many  observers  feel  might  have  been 
wiser,  the  additional  pay  to  the  servicemen 
might  well  have  run  beyond  the  two-bllllon 
mark. 

Costly  or  not.  the  terminal  leave  bill  only 
meeta  an  obligation  which  must  not  be 
evaded,  and  from  which  there  Is  no  decent 
escape.  It  Is  In  no  sense  a  gratuity,  but 
simple  Jxistlce  and  equity  to  millions  who 
served  this  country  In  Its  hour  of  need.  The 
duty  of  Congress  in  the  matter  Is  plain. 


Americanism  Versus  Commanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Wednesday.  January  23.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    pur-* 
suant  to  the  granting  of  m>'  unanimous 
request.  I  am  ioaerting  an  article  entitled 
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"Americanism  Versus  Communism"  by 
former  Representative  Hamilton  Pish, 
who  probably  knows  as  much  or  more 
about  Communist  activities  and  propa- 
ganda in  America  than  almost  any  other 
American. 

Mr.  Fish  has,  for  15  years,  fearlessly 
aiMl  ably  denounced  aiKl  exposed  Com- 
munist tactics  ar>d  objectives.  For  a 
while,  he  wa.<?  a  lone  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Today,  he  should  be  ac- 
claimed as  a  prophet  who  warned  of 
the  onward  march  of  world  communism 
and  of  its  menace  to  democracy,  freedom, 
and  religion  throughout  the  world,  in- 
cluding  America. 

Mr.  Fish's  article  is  as  follows: 
AiczaicaNisif   vxxstts  coMMmrrsM 
(By    Hamilton    Fi&h.    Member    of    Congress, 
1030-44) 

The  Ignorance  of  the  American  people  re- 
garding communism  Is  appalling  and  fright- 
ening. Americans  are  oonftisod  between  the 
bravery  of  the  Russian  soldiers  In  the  war 
and  the  Idealogy  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

All  Ameiicans  give  unstinted  praise  to  the 
RxMslan  war  efforts,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  approve  or  accept  any  form 
of  communism  or  totalitarianism  In  Amer- 
ica. It  Is  none  of  our  business  what  form 
of  government  exists  in  Soviet  Russia.  But 
It  Is  very  much  our  business  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  In  the  United  States 
and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  permit  the  people 
In  the  liberated  nations  to  establish  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choice  The  ideals  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  freedoms" 
for  which  we  fought  are  gradually  being 
whittled  away  through  appeaaement  toward 
aggressive  Communist  strategy.  Our  lolipop 
appeaaement  and  recognition  policies  have 
succeeded  In  strengthening  and  extending 
commtuism  In  Poland.  Bulgaria.  Yugoflsvla. 
and  throughout  Europe.  The  surrender  of 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  at  Moscow  to  the 
d«nands  for  Soviet  control  over  General 
MacArthur  opens  the  road  for  commtiniem 
in  Japan.  Step  bv  step,  and  In  conference 
after  conference.  America,  the  greatest  ex- 
ponent of  democracy  In  the  world,  has  been 
out-maneuvered  and  forced  Into  humiliat- 
ing conceeslons  to  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
reco*!7iition  of  governments  in  Communist 
dominated  nations. 

Tlie  Red  hordes  of  communipm,  aided  and 
nbetted  by  American  appeasement,  are  on  the 
march  Id  Europe  and  Asia.  We  have  helped 
to  create  a  Red  totalitarian  Frankenstein  in 
the  place  of  nazljan  which  is  far  more  dan- 
gerous to  democracy  and  world  freedom.  The 
marriage  of  convenience  between  the  British 
Elmpire  and  world  communism  has  run  its 
course.  The  British  Empire  is  shaking  in  its 
boots  and  like  a  weather  vsin  twists  and 
turns  at  every  breath  out  of  klosoow. 

In  the  recent  past  when  you  spoke  of  the 
dangers  of  communism,  the  American  people 
were  either  bored  or  Uadillerent.  Now.  that 
It  Ls  engulfing  Europe  and  reaching  Its 
tentacles  out  Into  Japan  the  people  are  wak- 
ing up  to  the  Red  menace. 

It  Is  slowly  dawning  on  the  American 
people  that  the  onward  march  of  com- 
munism In  Europe  and  Asia  is  affecting  the 
liberties  and  des>tlny  of  America  and  the 
world. 

They  are  no  longer  indifferent  to  the  plight 
of  so-called  liberated  European  nations 
which  are  falling  like  ripe  plums  Into  Com- 
munist hands.  The  tragic  fact  Is  that  mil- 
lions of  democratic  and  Christian  people  In 
Europe  are  becoming  the  serfs  and  slaves 
to  a  totalitarian  Communist  state.  The 
flame  of  liberty  Is  burning  low  In  Europe. 
Freedom  and  Christianity  wUl  be  unable  for 
long  to  withstand  the  ruthless  Communist 
agnieeslons  becked  by  the  Red  secret 
polkx. 

Once  Europe  Is  communlzed  as  a  result  of 
World  War  II.  waged  lor  democracy.  It  will 


be  a  devastating  blow  to  private  enterprl.'^e, 
free  Institutions,  and  conA-titutional  gov- 
emntent  in  America.  Tlioee  ik>w  on  strike 
are  mostly  loyal  Americans  bi't  already  sub- 
versive and  lUd  leadership  is  showing  Its 
power  In  the  expanding  strike  situstion 
which  ilr.  Poster,  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  America,  acclaims  the  Com- 
munists are  using  every  effort  to  develop 
bitter  class  hstred  snd  a  revolutionary  spirit 
among  the  strikers.  For  the  Communists 
the  existing  strikes,  some  engineered  and 
controlled  by  Reds,  are  merely  dress  re- 
hearsals for  s  future  C-day. 

TTiere  can  be  no  compi-omlse  between 
democracy  ar>d  freedom  on  one  side  and 
communism  arid  totalitarianism  on  the 
other. 

World  communism  will  put  Europe  b«ck 
hundreds  of  years,  liquidate  the  tipper  and 
middle  daases,  and  destroy  Indivlual  liberty 
for  which  we  were  told  the  war  was  fought. 

Anyone  who  reftues  to  fsee  the  realltlee 
and  menace  of  world  communism  Is  merely 
playing  Into  the  hands  erf  the  Oonununlsts 
and  assuring  the  awful  day  of  reckoning  for 
civilization,  Christianity,  freedom,  and 
democracy. 

We  have  far  too  many  defeatists  amoi^ 
our  social  and  wealthy  classes  who  Ehrug  ' 
their  shoulders  and  are  blind  to  the  dangers 
of  communism  at  hon.e  and  abroad.  The 
continuation  of  our  State  Department  policy 
of  appeasement  toward  the  Red-front  forces 
In  Europe  can  only  mean  communism,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  slavery  there.  There  can  be  no 
compromise  between  Americanism  and  com- 
munism. We  do  not  propose  to  let  the  Com- 
munists, or  Sidney  Hlllraan's  PAC,  sovletize 
us.  Let  us  rise  above  party  acailations  and 
unite  In  saving  America  from  Its  enemies 
without  and  from  within.  Above  all.  let  us 
not  be  afraid  of  exposing  communism  and  its 
evil  purposes  and  defending  democracy  and 
Christianity  for  fear  of  t»elng  smeared  by 
Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers. 

Appeasement,  whkh  our  international 
press  has  denounced  these  many  years,  Is  stiU 
appeasement  even  if  it  Is  demanded  by  the 
Reds  instead  of  by  the  Nasas.  What  will  we 
have  accomplished  by  our  tremendous  tacrl- 
flces  In  blood  and  treasure  If  after  having 
destroyed  one  form  of  totalitarianism  we 
help  to  set  up  an  even  more  dangerous  one 
to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  free 
institutions? 

What  profit  it  a  nation  if  It  wins  victories 
over  the  whole  world  only  to  lose  Its  own 

EOUl? 

I  have  written  a  book  entitled  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  World  Communism,"  In  order  to 
present  the  facts  to  the  American  people  re- 
garding the  principles  and  objectives  of  the 
Red  dictatorship,  the  worst  type  of  despotism 
and  tyranny  that  has  existed  in  the  world 
since  the  dark  ages.  This  book  will  be  re- 
leai>ed  by  the  publishers  this  spring.  Pro- 
ceeds from  my  share  of  the  sale  of  the  book 
will  go  Into  a  nonpartisan  and  nonprofit  fund 
to  combat  the  spread  of  communism  on  the 
American  Continent  and  to  establish  a 
Nation-wide  American  anticommunism  or- 
ganization. 


The  OPA  Manipulated  the  Gtrus 
Fruit  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOr^S  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23. 1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 19.  1945,  in  a  statement  which 


may  be  found  In  the  CoKCFtssioHAt 
Record  for  that  date.  I  charged  in  effect, 
that  the  Office  of  Price  AdminLstration 
had  deliberately  manipulated  the  ceil- 
ing price  controls  of  citrus  fruits  in 
order  to  provide  OPA  with  a  publicity 
theme  for  one  of  the  greatest  propagan- 
da campaigns  of  all  time — the  campaign 
to  perpetuate  price  controls  in  the 
United  States. 

On  January  5  Mr.  Bowles  issued  a  re- 
ply in  which  he  did  not  attempt  to  deny 
the  charges  of  propaganda  but  gave  only 
a  garbled  and  misleadine  account  of  the 
citrus  fruit  price  .situation  and  admitt^nl 
the  primary  thesis  of  my  charge — that 
OPA  knew  when  it  removed  ceihng  prices 
on  November  19  that  the  price  of  better- 
grade  citrus  fruits  would  immediately 
go  up. 

Since  then,  OPA  has  completed  its  ma- 
neuver by  reimposing  ceiling  prices  as 
soon  as  the  holiday  demand  was  over  so 
that  it  could  claim  credit  for  the  low 
prices  which  naturally  occur  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  an  editorial  printed 
on  January  16  by  the  Redlands  Daily 
Pacts,  of  Redlands,  Calif.,  a  newspaper 
publLshed  in  the  very  heart  of  one  of  the 
greatest  citrus  growing  areas  in  the 
United  States: 

crrxvs,  the  horxible  example 
J.  A.  Steward,  manager  of  MOD,  documents 
the  congrewlonally  voiced  opinion  that  OPA 
manipulated  citrus  price  controls  to  provide 
a  shining  example  of  the  horrors  of  removing 
price  controls  In  a  statement  published  In 
the  Pacts  today. 

That  price  controls  were  not  s'jspended  to 
help  the  industry  market  the  1M5  crop  of 
small  fruit  valendas  is  a  matter  of  record. 
That  the  ceilings  were  removed  when  the 
svipply  of  fruit  was  minimum  and  the  de- 
mand  maximum  Is  also  a  matter  of  fact. 
Only  the  most  naive  cotild  believe  that 
OPA's  motives  were  honest  and  open. 

Having  choeen  the  optimum  moment  to 
make  a  scapegoat  out  of  citrus.  OPA  was  ready 
for  the  next  move,  a  NaUon-wide  propaganda 
bcrrage.  The  firing  was  done  by  OPA  dis- 
trict directors  from  New  York  to  San  Fian- 
cisco.  In  unison  they  cried  about  the  price 
of  large-siae  oranges,  a  small  percentage  of 
the  offerings.  They  were  sUent  about  aver- 
age prices  and  about  the  continued  uw 
price  level  on  small  fruit. 

By  mid-December  the  propaganda  barrage 
achieved  lU  purpose.  OPA  gained  support 
from  those  who  swallowed  lU  hokum  In  the 
form  of  letters,  telegrams,  editorials,  and  pub- 
lic statements.  That  sup^wrt  put  OPA  in  a 
position  to  petition  for  relnsatement  of  price 
ceilings  before  the  n£.tural  price  decline  would 
develop  In  January,  as  It  almost  Invarlab.y 
does. 

Theoretically  the  case  was  taken  t>efoTe  a 
wise  and  Impartial  umpire.  Judge  CoUett. 
the  Diiector  of  Economic  Stabilization.  Ac- 
tually, he  was  incompetent  to  do  *nythlng 
more  than  coruluct  a  Judicial  hearing.  He 
did  not  know  the  A  B  C's  of  citrus  price  ceil- 
ings, being  Ignorant  of  the  fact  that  controls 
had  cxUted  at  three  levels — shipper,  whole- 
saler, and  retailer. 

At  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
ttn-e,  he  refrained  from  revoking  the  buspen- 
Fion  order.  To  explain  his  stand  he  issued 
an  asinine  opinion.  He  said  that  he  would 
leave  It  to  the  Industry  to  voluntarily  reduce 
prices.  If  the  reduction  did  not  come,  he 
would  grant  OPA's  request. 

How  In  the. name  of  common  sense  did  he 
expect  Industry  to  voluntarily  reduce  prices? 
Citrus,  in  common  with  other  busincsaes  tn 
America,  is  org.anized  on  a  competitlre  basia. 
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kUon  ttndi  Ita  piiea*  rcfUlaUd 
fey  MjIplT  Mid  dMBUiul.  Tbey  bave  no  con- 
trol V  «r  each  otber.  and  the  eUrvu  Industry 
ha*  n<  caar  o(  Its  own.  At  the  sUishtest  wblff 
eo  lURlon  the  Antltnist  OIvUIod  ot  the 
Oeffm  uneat  geU  after  the  industry,  a  pbe- 
Domefion  tbat  Jud^e  CoUett  set  ma  unai 
of. 

Wa  lean  only  conclude  tbat  the  findings  of 
the  ]  tonomlc  Stabilization  Director  were 
wrltti  a  by  the  OPA  propagandist*  and  not  by 
a  gen  ilnely  Judicial  olBcer. 

OPu  kept  up  the  propaganda,  and  a  short 
ater  waa  able  to  get  tbe  price  cootrola 
ratBSl  ftted.  It  succeeded  Just  in  tbe  nlek  ef 
tine  o  catch  the  market  before  the  annual 
Jantii  ry  decline. 

Tb^t  OPA  engagea  In  propaganda  and  de- 
in  tbe  hope  of  perpetuating  Itaeif  ts 
table.  Until  the  supply  of  money  and 
Of  go(|do  in  America  approaches  ^quiltbrium. 
price  contrfjls  wtll  be  required  to  pre- 
vent Ijnflation.  The  facta  are  well  known  and 
are  jistlOcatlon  enough  for  the  functions  of 
By  Its  tactics  so  clearly  shown  in  the 
of  citrui  the  btireau  la  undermining 
and  exposing  the  country  to  danger. 
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Leadership 
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or  MaacacHOscTTa 

Inn  HOUSE  OF  representatives 


Wednesday.  January  23, 1946 

LANE.    Nfr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
eittend  my  reiiMrlu  In  the  Ricoio.  I 
to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
app«|ared  In  the  Evening  Tribune.  Law- 
rence. Mass.,  un  December  22.  1945: 


m4 

to 

wish 


**ro  you  who  anawered  the  call  of  your 
MRinfry  and  nerved  in  ita  armed  fences  to 
about  tbe  total  defeat  of  the  enemy  I 
tbe  heartfelt  thanks  of  a  grateful  Na- 
As  one  of  tbe  Nation's  finest,  you  un- 
tfertcbk  tbe  moat  severe  taak  one  can  be  called 
to  perform  Beeauae  you  demoaatrated 
fortttude.  rcaoturoetutneas.  and  calm 
tt  neceasary  to  carry  out  that  taak. 
w*  nbw  look  to  you  for  leadership  and  es- 
ampls    in    fu.-ther    exalting   oTir    country    in 


tton. 


peace 

"Tiia  Whtte  Hol^e. 


Thf  above  is  a  copy  of  the  testimonial  letter 

by  President  Harry  8.  Trunaan  which 

>e  presented  to  all  honorably  diacharged 

■nd  women  in  the  armed  services  who 

lerved  for  any  period  t>etween  Septem- 

1940.  and  the  date  to  be  esUbllahed 

ihonths  alter  the  duration  of  the  preaent 
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'*HaaaT  S.  TauMAit. 


lied 


extending    the    heartfelt    thanks   of    a 
nation  to  thoae  who  served  so  nobly 
war  Just  eroded  be  voioea  what  la  flAnly 
in  the  bearta  of  all  true  Americana. 
0ttlng  for  all  to  subscribe  to  that  ex- 
n  of  tbe  Prealdent  and  give  it  prac- 
ikppllcatlon  In  all  dealings  wtth  veterans 
war.    The  valiant  service  of  milUona  of 
aona   and   daughters  of   this  great 
ic    must    never    be   forgotten.     They 
be  made  always  to  know  and  In  more 
than  a   mere  phraalng  of   words  tbat 
willingness  to  serve,  make  great  sacrl- 
and  even  die  If  neceaaary  for  their  ccun- 
trtily  appreciated  by  thalr  faUowmen 
ere  not  colled  upon  tu  bear 


*^e  now  look  to  you  for  leadership  and  ez- 
ampie  in  further  ******^  our  country  in 
peace."  baa  unuaoal  alpUSeance  and  atrlkea 
a  keynote  of  the  utm<jst  Importance  In  rela- 
tion to  the  future  prosperity  and  bappincaa 
oC  (hla  great  Nation.  Tbe  greatest  need  of 
thia  Nation  in  the  perllotu  times  ahead  is 
that  ot  aound  and  balanced  leaderahlp  The 
rellgloua.  governmental,  and  economic  future 
will  be  no  better  nor  worse  than  tbe  standard 
of  leadership  exercised  by  free  men  and 
women.  It  is  highly  essential  that  thIa  Na- 
tion encourage  In  every  way  poaalble  the  de- 
v«lo|Mnent  of  leaders  In  all  walka  of  life. 
Tba  challenge  to  tbe  veterana  of  the  late  war 
can  beet  be  anawered  if  such  encouragement, 
support,  and  opportunity  are  aflordcd  them. 
Tbe  whole  ayatem  of  r^vernment  and  eco- 
nomlca  beeoaaea  unbalanced  under  weak  or 
biased  leadership.  Indlvldualiam  among 
leaders  must  give  way  to  a  broad  prccram 
that  beat  serves  all.  American  democracy 
has  been  put  to  the  greatest  teat  and  ba.s 
survived.  Leadership  must  preaerve  the  great 
gains  that  have  been  made,  but  it  must  be 
gixxl  and  balanced  leadership 

Tbe  men  and  women  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent directs  hla  gratitude  and  hia  challenge 
have  a  great  reaponaibility  in  thia  tin\e  of 
peace  that  haa  followed  the  war.  Thay  wUl 
play  a  great  and  important  part  In  ahaping 
4estlnlea  of  this  Nation  for  which  they 
It.  They  will  accept  the  reepooalbllltlea 
of  peace  with  the  same  courageous  patriotism 
as  they  did  the  reaponalbtlltlca  of  war.  And 
America  will  be  greater  beeauae  of  their  serv- 
ice In  both  peace  and  war. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or  NBw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23, 194€ 

Mr  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  re5olutlon.s  unanl- 
raously  adopted  by  the  National  Grange 
in  support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project: 

St.  LawaxNcs  Skawat  ako  Powxa  Paojccr 


RKaoLunoMB  asarrao  bt  thz  national 
AT  rrs  aavntTT-ifurrH  annual  aiaaiow  at 
KAMaAs  crrT.  mo.,  Novncasa  sa,  1*49 

Whereaa  the  National  Orange  has  for  many 
yeara  gone  on  record  aa  favoring  the  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  for  navigation 
and  power:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Grange  re- 
afllrmii  Ita  a^^pwt  of  the  8t.  Lawrence  water- 
way and  power  project  and  lugea  tbat  Con- 
greaa  appropriate  funds  to  complete  this 
project  at  the  earliest  poaaUftle  date. 

AcnoM  TAKXN  AT  aa<a»ii  aaiaiiiH  amo  sxv- 
aMTT-KicKTH  ANNOAL  aaaaMwa  oa  -uu  na- 

TXOMAL  SaAMOS 

At  Its  seventy-eighth  annual  seaslon,  at 
Wlnatnn-Salem,  N.  C  .  November  as.  1944.  the 
National  Grange  raaflb^med  reaolutlona 
adopted  at  Its  seventy-seventh  annual  session 
at  Qrmoa  Raplda.  Mlcb..  November  It.  I»4S. 
aa  foUowa: 

"Whereaa  the  National  Orange  haa  for 
years  advocated  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  aaaway.  nearly  90  percent  of  which 
ix  already  completed,  and  opening  this  won- 
derful artery  of  commerce  to  carry  tbe  prod- 


ucts of  the  Interior  of  our  country  to  the 
markets  of  th?  wor'd  at  rt:duceU  cobta;  and 

"Whereas  the  completion  of  thia  project 
would  permit  the  develcpment  of  vast  elrc- 
trlcal  energy,  now  going  to  waste  In  the  on- 
rushlng  waters  of  this  mighty  river,  resulting 
m  cheeper  electric  povrer  to  all  our  people: 
and 

"Whcraaa  th«>e  la  leglalatlon  nor?  pending 
In  Coagreaa  to  bring  this  project  to  comple- 
tion aa  scon  as  matciial  aixl  labor  are  avail - 
pbler   Therefore   be   It 

"Resolred.  That  the  National  Grange  re- 
aOrma  Ita  position  favoring  completion  of 
tlila  project  fur  navigation  and  power  pur- 


Actlon  ;aken  by  the  National  Grange  at  lu 
recent  seventy-ninth  annual  aetslon  at  K«n- 
aaa  City.  Mo..  Novemtier  33.  In  support  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project,  la 
conalatent  with  the  program  favored  by  '4ie 
Grange  over  a  period  of  many  years. 

The  Orange  supported  the  St.  Lawrence 
aaaway  treaty  of  1933  and  the  Federal-State 
accord  of  1933  on  the  power  developm<!nt 
submitted  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  lic- 
laUooa  and  the  Senate.  1932-'<4.  When  the 
United  States  and  Canada  signed  the  pend- 
ing acreement  of  March  19.  1»41  to  complete 
the  development,  the  Grange  recommended 
leglalatlon  to  authorize  the  project  (H.  R. 
4027.  T7th  Cong  )  at  public  hearings  before 
tbe  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  In 
1941.  Legislation  to  implement  tbe  1941 
agreement  and  the  1033  accord  wna  retntro- 
la  the  Seventy-eighth  Congreas  (H  R. 
-•.  1MB)  and  in  the  Seventy-ninth  Cm- 
(H.  R.  071—8.  J.  Rea.  104  and  ctm- 
panion  bills). 

Mr.  Albert  S.  Goes,  maater  of  the  National 
Grange,  baa  been  an  outstanding  suppoiter 
of  the  development  of  water  reaouices 
throughout  the  Nation  for  navigation,  power, 
and  other  banaHlal  public  purpoaes.  On 
many  occasions  Mr.  Goes  has  advocated  the 
8:.  Lawrence  project  and  on  November  2S. 
1944  declared  that  "had  It  been  developed 
prior  to  the  prraent  war.  its  value  to  the  Na- 
tion would  have  paid  the  total  coat  sev<;ral 
times  oeer.** 

At  the  last  congresslonul  hearings  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  project.  Mr.  Louis  J  Tsber. 
master  of  the  National  Grange.  1923-41. 
testified  before  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors.  July  17.  1941: 

"Tbe  pending  bill  authorises  the  mode-nl- 
zatlon  of  an  existing  waterway,  not  the 
undertaking  of  an  entirely  new  develop- 
ment. •  •  •  By  spending  leas  tnan 
MOO.OOO.OOO  m  Federal  fundi,  we  shall  thus 
greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  Invcetmvnts 
already  made  by  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada on  the  upper  lake  channels,  the  Well  and 
Canal,  and  the  otber  great  Improvementa  aow 
in  tae.  In  addition,  we  ahall  make  avail- 
able 3J0O.0OO  horsepower  of  tbe  cheapest 
hydroelectriclty  In  the  world,  to  t>c  dlvded 
equally  and  distributed  by  public  agenclea 
cf  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  •  •  •  The  use  of  all  of  our 
transportation  facilities.  Including  the  St. 
Lawrence,  to  reduce  the  cost  of  shipping  our 
producu  to  market,  will  obvioualy  help  our 
entire  country,  not  hinder  It.  In  meeting 
competition  in  the  poet-war  period." 

In  a  statement  presented  at  the  i-on- 
grwstoasl  hearings.  Augwt  6.  1941.  Mr  ?red 
J.  ^eeatone.  master  of  the  New  York  6^tate 
Grange.  1938  38.  and  chairman  of  tbe  Exeru- 
tlre  Committee  of  the  National  Grsnge, 
1933-41.  said: 

'The  St.  Lawrence  development  authoilsed 
by  the  pending  bill  will  be  of  advantage  to 
producers  and  conaumers  in  every  section  of 
our  covmtry.  Any  project  that  helps  to  create 
low-cost  transportation  and  low-coat  p-iwer 
will  bring  beneflU  that  are  general  In  char- 
acter and  not  couflued  to  any  one  sect; on." 
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An  Amerkao  Plea  For  tlic  PhUippioe« 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P. {(OMULO 

SaSDCMT  COMMISSIONXa  or  THK  PHIUrPINrB  TO 
THS  ONITIS  STATIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBB 

Wednesday.  January  23,  19i6 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  take 
plcastire  in  inserting  in  the  Recoro,  a 
coast-to-coast  broadcast  made  by  Frazier 
Hunt  over  Station  WOR.  New  York, 
Tuesday.  January  15  and  a  radio  inter- 
view that  he  had  on  Januarj-  18  with  P. 
Theo  Rogers,  one  of  the  best -liked  Amer- 
icans in  the  Philippines,  who  was  tor- 
tured by  the  Japanese  in  Fort  Santiago 
during  the  hateful  enemy  occupation  of 
the  Philippines. 

I  am  proud  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
distinguished  body  to  the  statements 
made  by  these  two  Americans.  They 
stand  as  a  beacon  light  to  guide  us  In 
these  days  when  this  Congress  Is  con- 
fronted with  80  many  difficult  problems 
that  must  be  solved. 

Prarier  Hunt  is  a  noted  American  au- 
thor whose  writings  have  won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  the  American  reading  pub- 
lic. F.  Theo  Rogers  is  a  fearless  news- 
paperman who  has  made  a  name  for  him- 
self in  the  Par  Bast  for  his  integrity  and 
imcomproiBiaiac  advocacy  of  American 
ideals  of  friCdOB  and  democracy. 

Prazler  Hunt's  broadca.st  and  his  In- 
terview with  P.  Theo  Rogers  follow: 

BSOAOCAST    >T    VBAZTB    HUNT 

rd  like  to  talk  a  little  while,  right  now. 
about  the  Philippine  IslaiHla — and  how  im- 
portant they  are  To  us.  and  to  all  the  billion. 
seethli\g.  dreaming,  awakenuig  people  of  the 
great  Bast. 

I  want  to  warn  you  ;«t  the  start,  that  I've 
got  a  very  soft  spot  in  my  heait  for  these 
lovely  Islands,  and  for  the  18.000.000  genUe. 
sweet,  and  kindly  people  who  live  there.  I 
first  went  to  the  Islands  in  the  aummer  of 
laao.  Preedom  and  independence  was  in  the 
air.  Two  men.  Manuel  Quezon  and  Sergio 
Oamcfia,  were  the  leaders  of  this  dream  of 
PhllippUte  ludependexMse — (md  they  were  to 
became  my  cloee  friends.  They  were  both 
fairly  young  men  then;  and  tbey  poured  out 
without  stint  their  energies,  their  great  tal- 
ents and  their  determination  for  the  vUtimate 
winning  ol  this  goal  of  liberty. 

It  had  come  to  them  with  their  mother's 
milk;  it  has  been  nurtinred  and  refreshened 
by  a  number  of  truly  great  Americsns — sol- 
diers and  civilians  alike — who  gave  uf  their 
own  years  and  knowledge  to  make  good  the 
American  pledge,  that  full  independence 
would  be  given  the  lalanders  as  soon  aa  they 
were  sufflclently  trained  to  carry  on  their 
government  and  guarantee  Its  safety.  That 
handfull  of  men  were  wonderful  Americans, 
true  believers  In  democracy — and  In  the 
sanctity  of  the  pledged  word.  Gen.  Arthiu- 
MacArthur  was  one  of  them;  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  War.  William  Howard  Taft.  was 
another;  Theodore  Roosevelt  vras  a  third. 
Tbey  were  all  men  of  their  word;  and  the 
PUIplno  leaders.  atKl  the  plain  ptople,  as 
well,  believed  them. 

And  BO  together  they  started  down  the 
long  trail  toward  tbe  golden  goal  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  not  a  popular  mm-e  In  the 
eyes  ot  the  great  Buropean  empires.  It  was 
dangerotis  and  Improper,  they  said,  to  upeet 
tbe  balance  of  their  far  eafctern  colonies.    It 


was  unfair,  they  claimed,  for  America  to 
build  here  in  the  PhiUF>pines  the  idea  that 
these  native  peoplee  wotild  someday  be  free 
and  truly  Independent — with  their  own  flag 
and  government. 

Nine  and  a  half  years  ago  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  formally  set  up  the  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth,  and  pledged  complete 
independence  on  July  4,  1946.  Pour  years 
and  some  5  or  6  weeks  ago.  the  Philippines 
were  suddenly  and  viciously  attacked  by  the 
Japs — at  dawn  on  the  day  Pearl  Harbor  was 
assaulted.  Under  the  leadership  of  Douglas 
MacArthur.  son  of  one  of  the  very  ftrst  and 
true«(t  friends  of  the  Plliplnos.  native  sons 
proudly  gave  tlieir  lives,  alongside  tall  lada 
from  eight,  ten  thousand  miles  away.  And 
when  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
ordered  General  BtacArthtn-  to  repair  to  Aus- 
tralia and  there  command  an  army  of  even- 
tual liberation  MacArthur  made  his  immortal 
pledge,  "I  sliall  return." 

Once  again  an  American  kept  jls  word — 
and  the  islands  were  once  again  free.  Tena 
of  thouaand£  of  brave  Piliplnoe  helped  im- 
measurably In  their  guerrilla  fighting.  It 
took  3 'a  years  to  do  the  Job— but  it  was 
nobly  done.  In  the  doing.  Manila  and  all 
the  lovely  clti«  were  destroyed.  Much  of  It 
was  done,  through  neocsBity.  by  American  lib- 
erating guns  and  bombers.  The  richest 
parts  of  the  Islands,  the  faircet  cities,  were 
laid  In  ruins.  They  must  be  rebuilt — and 
America  mtost  help.  Today  the  islands  are 
helpless — povrerlesB  to  get  the  machines  of 
their  life  rolling  again.  We  must  vote  them 
money — give  them  money — the  same  as  we 
will  soon  heaving  biUkms  to  Burope. 

And  we  must  guarantee  the  Islands  free 
trade  with  America  for  tlie  next  20  years. 
It  will  take  that  long  for  the  ialands  to  find 
their  feet,  to  regain  their  lost  strength,  to 
stand  alone  and  walk  alone.  We  have  only  to 
ask  what  our  Army  and  Navy  and  Au-  wanu 
lu  the  islands — and  it  shaU  be  given. 

Tbe  key  to  the  solution  of  the  billion 
brokei^.  dreaming,  striiggllug.  awakening  peo- 
ples of  Greater  Aaia  and  the  neightioring 
islands  lie*  in  our  cooperation,  our  mutual 
understanding,  our  faimeae  to  the  Pillplnos. 
It  is  the  pattern  for  empires  to  follow  In  deal- 
ing with  their  restless  colonials.  It  is  oiM  of 
the  most  treasured  poessssions  America  has — 
the  love  ot  these  17,0004X10  loyal,  gentle  peo- 
ple. We  must  never  mar  it — we  must  never 
cheapen  It. 

THJCO  locaas  iNTPtvisw  OM  ntAzna  hunt 

PBOCaAM 

Mr.  HxTNT.  I  am  very  proud  to  get  Into  this 
part  of  my  program.  With  me.  in  the  studio 
here  In  New  York.  Is  a  very  old  and  a  very 
dear  friend  of  mine.  I  might  add.  also,  that 
he  is  a  very  wise  friend — and  a  venr  brave 
friend,  as  well — a  man  of  great  inner  cour- 
age and  that  valor  of  spirit,  tliat  only  a  few 
men  are  blessed  virlth. 

Theo  Rogers  landed  In  Manila  off  s  trans- 
port In  the  late  stunmer  of  1888.  He  was  a 
l«-year-old  boy  soldier  from  BosU>n,  the 
younfrest  private  in  the  grand  old  Taelfth 
Regulars.  Save  for  trips  home,  and  around 
the  world,  he  has  been  In  the  islands  ever 
since — 47  years,  to  tae  exact.  He  is  truly  an 
old  Philippine  hand. 

And  he  la  much  more  than  that;  during 
all  these  yean,  he  has  served  his  covintry 
as  loyally  and  courageottsly  as  he  served  It  aa 
a  boy  soldier.  And  the  great  weekly  paper, 
the  Philippine  Pree  Preas,  which  he  and 
McCulloch  Dick  published,  has  for  almoet 
four  decades  stood  on  the  side  of  decency  and 
advancement  of  American-Filipino  friend- 
ship and  cooperation. 

When  the  Jap  hordes  swTpt  dowr  on  the 
Islands,  and  entered  the  open  city  of  Manila, 
on  January  1.  1942,  Theo  Rogers  wa«  one  of 
the  first  Americans  scooped  up — and  the  first 
American  to  be  sent  to  the  Infamoui;  dunge- 
ons of  Fort  Santiago  Prison,  in  the  old 
walled  city. 


He  was  kept  there  3  months,  then  wlien  the 
Japs  found  they  could  neither  bribe  btm. 
nor  break  his  aplrit,  be  was  sect  to  the  Sauto 
Tomss  interment  camp;  finally,  with  hsalth 
gone,  but  with  his  brave  heart  stUl  beatitig. 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Philippine  General 
HosplUl.  wt>ere  In  the  midst  of  the  furtoos 
battle,  he  waa  rescued  by  hia  old  frisnA, 
MaJ.  Dcm  M.  HiRbee.  of  General  MacArtut's 
staff.  At  that  momeut  of  rescue,  and  in  the 
face  of  death.  8.000  Filiolno  njen  and  women 
prisoners,  sang  "God   Bless  America  ** 

And  now  this  fine  and  brave  American  pa- 
triot. Is  here  with  me.  Theo.  I'm  proud  to 
bave  ymi  on  this  program. 

Thbo  Booaas.  For  nearly  lialf  a  century — a 
long  time — Fate,  or  Destiny,  cast  my  lot  with 
a  people  whom  I  have  learned  to  admire,  re- 
spect, and  love.  TTie  Filipino  people  are  the 
most  progressive  and  advanced  people  of  tbe 
entire  Orient.  In  which  area  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  biunan  race  live  and  toU.  They 
are  the  only  beacon  light  of  Christianity 
and  Occidental  culture  in  that  vast  area. 
(Their  coimtry  Is  made  up  of  a  group  of  the 
most  fertile,  rich,  and  t)eautiful  Lsland  gems 
of  an  the  world.) 

Their  women  have  been  iiailed  repeatedly 
as  among  the  sweetest  and  moat  diarmiug  of 
the  feminine  world.  Their  men  hnve  proven 
their  worth  In  aU  fields  of  endeavcr. 

No  wonder   that   I   should   want   to  plead 
for  them  to  our  great  aix)  generous  American 
people.     During  the  past  4  years  of  agony. 
suffering  and  horror,  it  waa  my  painful,  and 
shameful,  fate  to  i>e  an  eyewitneM  of  wtvkt 
our   neglect    In   not   providing   tlie   greatest 
soldier  of  all  time.  Douglas  MacArthur.  ade- 
quate supplies.  weaponi>,  and  means,  to  de- 
fend these  wards  of  ours  in  the  first  great 
battle    against    our    country.     Today,    these 
beautiful    islands,   that   we    were   m    hoi^or 
Ixitmd  to  defend — and  whom  we  promised  to 
defend — now  lie  in  utter  ruuis.     And  what 
are  we  goii^  to  do  alXHit  It?    We  are  about 
to  give — and  I  repeat  give — billions  of  dollars 
to  other  people  arovmd  the  world — and  iret 
we  have  made  no  provision  to  help  oiu  Fili- 
pino people.     We  should  vote  at  once  a  simi 
of  not  less  than  I500.000JOOO  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  these,  our  most  loyal  comrades  and 
allies.     More  than  s  million  Filipinos  were 
killed,  or    died    as    a    result    of    this    war — 
out  of  a  population  of  16.000.000.    We  owe 
them     something,     too.      And     how     little 
asoo.OOO.OOO  wculd  be  toward  otnr  obligations 
to  them. 

Douglas  MacArthur  pledged  T  shall  re- 
ttirn."  And  he  did  return.  The  United 
States  has  oAcially  pledged  to  stand  by  and 
rehabilitate  the  islands,  and  Its  people.  We 
must  do  that  now.  immediately,  or  stand 
convicted  in  the  eyes  of  the  entire  vrorld. 
and  for  all  future  time,  aa  deserters  to  our 
duty,  and  a  Nation  without  honor.  This 
is  my  plea  fellow  Americans.  I  kiK>w  you 
vrlll  respond. 

Mr.  Hunt.  That  is  very  beautiful  and 
deeply  sincere,  Theo  Rogers.  And  somethmg 
worth  thinking  about. 
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Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Indicative 
of  the  tragic  need  of  immediate  release 
of  the  stresses  and  strain  upon  folks  in 
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latlve  State  of  California,  resulting 
no  housing  is  the  following  resolu- 
by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
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necessities  of  life,  to  which  they 

entitled,  a  preferential  chance  to  ac- 

They  fought  with  guns  for  a«!. 

let  us  work  in  utmost  good  faith 

with  utmost  diligence  for  them  and 
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CAUrOftNlA  LCCISLATtrKE. 

FifTT-sixTH  Session. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  January  18,  1946. 

CLTDC   a.    DOTLS. 

House  o/  JUfiresentatives. 

Wanhington.  D.  C. 
D^  lis.  DoTLx:  May  I  InTlte  your  atten* 
to  the  enclosed  copy  of  Assembly  Joint 
itlon  a.  whlcb  w»s  adopted  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  on  January  17.  1046. 

A  1  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  this 
resoUttcn  would  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AarirtTB  A  OHifjMtrs. 

Assembly  Joint  Resolution  2 
Joiilt  resolution  relative  to  requesting  the 
P'deral  Oovernment  to  declare  as  surplus 
p  uperty  all  building  materials  held  but 
B  It  needed  by  the  armed  forces  in  Callfor- 
and  to  effect  the  immediate  release  of 
atch  materials  for  housing  construction, 
p  "ovidlng  ^cr  preference  to  veterans  In  the 
purchase  thereof 

\fhereas  the  critical  houaiiis  shottage  In 

rornia  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  the 

3le  thereof:  and 

V  hereas  construction  work  has  been  great- 

Inpeded  by  the  oonavailabxlity  oX  essential 

ding  materials:  and 

ereds  large   «tocks   of   needed   supplies 

now  lying  idle  in  Army  and  Navy  ord- 

depots  throughout  California,  the  re- 

of    which    would    facilitate    bousing 

snd 

Vfhereas  the  present  procedure  for  declar- 

sucb  materials  to  be  surplus  property  is 

slow   and    cumbersome,   ultimate 

acquisition  being  subject  to  considerable  and 

delay-  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Jfesotveit   bv   the  Assembly  atUi  Senate  of 

State  of  California  (jointly).  That  Con- 

and  the  Federal  agencies  charged  with 

I^MiMl  of  surplus  property  are  respect - 

rwfUsstad  to  declare  as  surplus  property 

I  mlldlng  materials  T.eld  but  not  needed  by 

armed  forces  in  CalUomla.  and  to  tske 

st«p«  •»  may  be  necessary  to  effect  the 

release    of    such    iraterlals    for 

hotting   construction,    providing    preference 

veterans  in  the  purchase  thereof:  and  be 

f  irther 

iqe.K^ved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 

is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 

utlon   to  the   President  of  the  United 

the   President    pro    tempore    of    the 

,te  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 

House  of  Representstlves.  to  each  Senator 

Representative  from  California  In   the 

of  the  United  States,  to  the  Secre- 

of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 

Surplus  Piopcrty  Board. 
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Philippine  Independence  and 
Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C\RLOS  P.  ROR«ULO 

ucsnxNT  COMMISSION sa  or  thx  Philippines  to 

THX   UNITID   STATXS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  23. 1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  several  articles 
that  have  recentlj  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post. 
They  deal  with  Philippine  independence 
and  Philippine  rehabilitation. 

Philippine  independence  is  a  settled 
question  In.sofar  as  this  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. The  law  provides  that  inde- 
pendence comes  on  July  4.  194<J.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  Philippine  rehabili- 
tation is  still  pending  congressional  ac- 
tion. May  I  commend  these  articles  to 
the  attention  of  the  House,  as  I  believe 
they  represent  American  public  opinion 
on  an  issue  that  affects  the  future  of 
18.000.000  Filipinos. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  appearing  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  December  29, 
1945.  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

• 

Nine  months  after  Manila  was  freed  and  4 
months  after  the  war  with  Japan  was  ended, 
canceling  the  necessity  to  concentrate  cur 
energies  on  invasion  of  Japan  instead  of  re- 
construction and  rehabilitation  of  the  Philip- 
pines, little  actually  has  been  done  to  restore 
the  economy  of  the  Philippines  or  to  give  the 
PUipinos  any  real  hope  for  the  futvue.  Con- 
gress has  given  little  indication  of  any  inter- 
est In  revi-slng  the  Philippines  Independence 
Act  of  1934  to  provide  for  a  more  equitable 
trade  relationship  than  Is  provided  for  In 
that  act  after  establishment  of  independence 
next  July  4.  Several  million  dollars  has  been 
provided  for  Immediate  loans  against  future 
war  reparations.  But  It  Is  not  money  the 
PUipinos  need — they  have  millions  of  Japa- 
nese pesos.  It  Is  reconstruction  of  their 
flattened  .sugar  mills  and  other  buildings  that 
is  vital  now.  a  resumption  of  shipping  and 
Internal  communications,  definite  assurance 
through  legislative;  action  that  they  will  not 
be  faced  with  a  tariff  wall  between  them  and 
United  States  markets  when  they  gain  their 
full  Independence  next  July. 

The  haste  of  United  States  demobilization, 
brought  about  by  public  and  congreaaionaf 
presaure.  undoubtedly  Is  partly  responsible 
for  our  failure  to  do  more  for  the  PUipinos. 
Army  newspapers  in  the  Philippines  would 
do  a  better  service  in  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  immedlste  and  extensive  aid  to 
tbe  PUipinos  tiian  they  do  in  protesting  shlp- 
pmg  delays  in  bringing  soidlers  home  The 
several  hundred  soldiers  who  staged  a  pro- 
test (lemonstration  there  Uie  other  day  would 
have  been  doing  a  far  better  service  for  their 
country  and  their  waiting  families  If  they 
had  been  working  to  help  the  Plilpinos  re- 
build their  shattered  homes  and  buildings. 

The  Philippines  are  our  peculiar  respon- 
slbUlty  .n  the  Paclflc.  It  was  United  States 
bombs  aud  shells  that  did  moat  of  the  dam- 
a^4  there.  True,  the  damf  was  done  in 
Uberatlng  the  PUipinos  from  tbe  Japanese, 
but  that  realization  wl  .  not  rebuild  a  ahat- 
tered  mill  or  warehouse.  It  must  be  incom- 
prehensible to  the  hungry  and  war-shcckcd 
Filipinos  that  the  country  that  could  muster 
In  their  backyard  such  a  great  military  force 
cannot  move  luuie  rapidly  now  to  rebuilU  the 


world  they  lost  In  making  cause  with  us 
•gainst  a  common  enemy.  Quick  and  com- 
plete action  by  Congress  to  redress  this  grow- 
ing wrong  should  be  among  the  top  itencs  en 
the  calendar  on  Capitol  HUl  when  the  holiday 
recess  Is  over. 

The  second  Is  an  article  by  Mr.  Lou  s  H. 
Pink,  formerly  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance of  the  State  of  New  York,  publi.ihed 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  January  3, 
1946: 

The  report  from  Manila  by  Robert  Tum- 
bull  in  the  Times  of  December  30  Is  a  fair- 
minded  and  intellis!ent  account  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Philippines.  Unfortunately  It 
may  be  regarded  as  additional  ammuniticm  by 
those  who  seek  to  force  the  Filipinos  to  ask 
for  the  postponement  of  lndependenc>!  be- 
cause the  guerrillas  have  not  been  disarmed. 
the  agrarian  problem  solved,  collaboratlcnists 
punished,  or  what  not  There  is  always  the 
threat  that  if  the  Filipinos  do  not  do  as  each 
writer  or  public  cfBclal  thinks  they  sl^ould, 
financial  aid  may  be  reduced,  or  Indepenlence 
delayed. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  disturbing 
conditions  in  the  Philippines.  But  where 
are  there  not?  There  Is  more  hope  for  social 
and  economic  progress  and  reconstnictlon 
In  the  Philippines  than  in  most  other  war- 
torn  areas.  Progress  In  reconstructioii.  ad- 
mittedly slower  than  It  should  be.  Is  not  being 
held  bsck  by  the  Army,  as  has  be'*n  unjustly 
charfred.  The  Army  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  alleviate  distress  and  physically  recreate 
the  Philippines.  No  doubt  it  could  havf  done 
even  more.  But  the  delay  In  adopting  a 
pKtIlcy  and  In  providing  funds  lies  squarely 
In  Washington. 

I  doubt  If  Mr.  Trumbull  Is  correct  In  his 
opinion  that  "most  Filipinos  do  not  want 
unqualified  independence  on  July  4.  1948. " 
BuslnesM  interests,  whether  United  States. 
British.  Chincke.  or  Filipino,  do  not  want 
unqualified  Independence  on  July  4,  1946. 
or  at  any  other  time.  It  is  not  generally 
knowTi  In  this  country  that  most  of  the 
capital  Is  not  American  or  Spanish,  as  Mr. 
Trumbull  intimates,  but  Filipino. 

GOOD  rarrH  cxpicrao 

Mr.  Trumbull  Is  undoubtedly  correct  In 
statliii;  that  all  politicians  think  they  have 
to  be  for  unqualified  independence  lii  order 
to  be  elected,  no  matter  what  ther  own 
opinion  may  be.  There  is  no  way  of  know- 
ing how  the  people  as  a  whole  feel.  Many 
are  poor  and  have  little  voice,  but  they  un- 
doubtedly expect  that  what  they  ha\e  t>een 
proml«wd  so  often  and  so  long,  both  by  the 
United  States  and  their  own  leaders,  will  be 
carried  out  in  Rood  faith.  They  hfve  the 
same  desire  to  decide  their  own  destiny  that 
prevails,  with  less  preparation.  In  Korei.  Java, 
Thailand.  Indochina,  and  India. 

The  Filipinos  have  been  preparing  for 
Independence  not  for  10  years,  with  the  three 
war  years  out.  but  for  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury. While  the  self-governing  Common- 
wealth tiegan  to  function  in  1035.  wt  prom- 
ised eventual  independence  when  ve  first 
took  over  the  islands  and  have  be«n  pre- 
paring them  for  self-government  ever  since. 

Otn  HXLP  WEXnCD 

There  is  no  sound  reason  for  delay  if  we 
carry  out  our  promise  to  aid  materially  in 
the  reconstruction  and  rebuilding  of  the 
Philippines.  We  can  give  the  same  fiiancial. 
trade,  and  managerial  aid  to  the  republic  as 
to  a  continuing  Commonwealth.  No  one  can 
deny  that,  whlie  potentially  rich,  the  Islands 
will  need  our  help  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  will  require  at  least  10  years  to  re  Mir  the 
physical  destruction  and  build  a  sound 
financial  economy.  We  have  a  noral  as 
well  as  a  pledged  oblit;atlon  to  supply  this 
aid.    It  Will  always  be  posslbe  to  flixl  some 
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good  reason  why  Independence  should  be 
delayed,  now.  In  3  years,  or  In  10. 

The  Philippines  might  be  Just  as  well  off 
with  a  Commonwealth.  But  the  United 
States  would  not.  Our  prestige  In  the  Orient 
and  all  over  the  world  would  sutler.  The 
granOng  of  independence,  as  promised.  wUl 
IM  one  of  the  finest  things  In  our  hlJ9tory. 

The  election  of  a  President  and  Congress  In 
the  PhUlppincs  should  not  be  delayed.  There 
Is  no  danger  of  revolt  and  possibility  of  any 
•eriotis  disorder  Is  greatly  magnified. 

The  good  Intentioiis  of  the  United  States 
In  world  affairs  is  stifflclently  misunderstood. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  anythlne;  stand  in 
the  way  of  Independence  for  the  PhUipplnes 
on  July  4,  1946. 

The  third  is  an  editorial  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  January  11.  1946, 
entitled  "Philippines  Problem" : 

July  4.  1946.  will  be  a  sad  day  of  remem- 
brance for  the  Filipinos  Instead  of  the  Joyous 
day  of  Independence  that  It  might  have  been 
unless  Congress  takes  action  soon  to  revise 
the  Tydlngs-McDuffie  Act  of  1934.  Under 
that  act — which  Congress  considered  equita- 
ble enough  when  It  was  passed  11  years  ago 
and  revised  4  years  later — on  the  swiftly  ap- 
proaching day  that  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth becomes  a  free  and  sovereign  state  it 
loses  most  of  its  preferential  trade  position 
with  respect  to  the  United  States,  its  best 
customer.  That  Is  tbe  proepect  that  now 
faces  a  country  which  was  more  ravaged  by 
war  than  any  other  In  the  Par  East  and  whose 
citizens  fought  more  loyally  and  effectively 
on  our  side.  We  promised  them  much  during 
the  war.    So  far  we  have  done  little. 

With  the  date  for  Independence  less  than 
6  months  away,  It  Is  high  time  Congress  got 
down  to  work  on  this  problem  and  brought 
forth  a  reasonable  solution.  We  owe  a  great 
deal  to  the  Filipinos.  No  one  can  accu- 
rately assay  how  many  American  lives  were 
saved  by  the  Intelligence  of  enemy  disposi- 
tions sent  out  by  the  guerrillas  and  their 
operations  behind  the  Japanese  lines  during 
the  battles  for  Leyte.  Lusson.  and  Mindanao. 
We  believe  the  American  people  want  Con- 
gress to  be  generous  in  Its  approach.  It  la 
hardly  understandable  why  a  comprehensive 
revision  of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act  has  not 
already  been  made.  Further  delay  only  ag- 
gravates the  fears  of  the  Filipinos  and  de- 
lays by  that  much  the  rebirth  of  hope  that 
Is  as  necessary  In  those  islands  as  the  re- 
construction of  their  homes  and  economy. 

The  fourth  is  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  January  11, 
1946: 

PHILIPPINl  nfBEPSNDSNCl 

A  recent  dispatch  predicts  that  Philippine 
Independence  which  will  become  effective  on 
July  4,  will  be  followed  by  disorders.  If  not 
revolution.  Former  guerrillas  are  still  In 
possession  of  their  arms,  and  the  proclama- 
tions of  President  Osmefla  and  of  the  pro- 
vincial governors  asking  surrender  of  these 
arms  have  been  Ignored.  In  some  sections 
of  the  Islands  armed  bands  are  said  to  be 
terrorizing  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 

Reconstruction  problems  ape  also  acute, 
being  aggravated  of  course,  by  the  delay  of 
Ooogreas  In  passing  the  blU  for  settlement 
of  war-damage  claims  and  In  outlining  a 
new  trade  policy  between  the  Islands  and  the 
United  States.  InfUtlon  is  giving  ofQcials 
grave  concern.  War  has  left  the  islands  such 
a  heritage  of  trouble  that  many  PUipinos  are 
said  to  be  skeptical  and  regretful  over  the 
forthcoming  dawn  of  Independence.  Some 
writers  from  Manila  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
a  majority  of  the  Filipino  people  no  longer 
want  unqualified  independence. 

We  do  not  l>elleve,  however,  that  the  situ- 
ation Justifies  the  suggestions  repeatedly 
made  In  some  quarters  that  tbe  date  of  Phil- 
ippine Independence  be  postponed  or  that 
some  other  status  for  the  iiUands  be  agreed 


upon.  The  prediction  of  disaster  In  the  war- 
ravaged  Ulands  after  July  4  seems  to  b<!  predi- 
cated on  the  assumption  that  the  United 
States-Philippine  partnership  wiU  come  to 
an  abrupt  end.  That,  of  course.  U  an  illu- 
sion. The  nature  of  that  partnership  will 
change,  but  the  partnership  itself  must  con- 
tinue In  effect  for  the  protection  of  the 
Philippines  and  for  the  greater  security  of 
the  United  States  against  external  aggres- 
sion. As  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  the 
American  naval  and  air  bases  to  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Islands  will  neceasarUy  link  the 
defense  systems  of  two  countries  inextrica- 
bly together. 

To  this  extent  Philippine  independence 
wUl  be  limited.  We  feel  that  the  ifillplno 
people  understfjid  this  Joint-defense  ar- 
rangement and  overwhelmingly  approve  of  It. 
Consequently,  It  will  be  only  reasonable  for 
them  to  ask  and  expect  continued  alid  from 
the  United  States  in  reconstructing  and  sta- 
bilizing their  country  until  the  new  govern- 
mental 63rstem  Is  operating  smoothly.  And 
of  cours^.  the  United  States  could  not  de- 
cline such  requests  without  undercutting  the 
pledge  that  it  has  given  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple In  addition  to  our  own  security  in  the 
Far  E:ast.  The  bai^lc  fact  to  remember  is  thst 
independence  for  the  Philippines  vrtll  not 
take  them  out  of  the  orbit  of  our  close  and 
immediate  Interests  any  more  than  the  Inde- 
pendence of  Cuba  broke  the  intimate  ties 
between  that  country  and  our  own.  We 
think  that  any  satisfactory  approach  to  the 
island"  formidable  economic  and  govem- 
mentitl  problems  must  be  made  from  this 
point  of  view. 


Addreii  by  Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
Jr.,  at  Testiinoiiial  Dinner  to  Hon.  Leo 
T.  Crowley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NSW   TOEK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  24  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18).  1945 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Wacnes]  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  ^'isconsin 
(Mr.  La  Pollittk]  at  a  testimonial  din- 
ner for  Hon.  Leo  T.  Crowley,  at  Madison. 
Wis.,  on  January  10,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I  am  honored  to  have  a  part  on  this  occa- 
sion when; the  services  of  Leo  Crowley  to  his 
country,  bis  church,  and  to  humanity  are  so 
fittingly  recognized. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  him  for 
many  years.  Since  he  came  to  Washington 
I  have  observed  his  work  in  many  t;nd  varied 
fields  of  public  service.  It  Is  truly  remark- 
able when  one  considers  the  broad  range  of 
Important  administrative  assignments  which 
Mr.  Crowley  has  curried  during  his  years  in 
Washington.  These  are  the  best  evidence  of 
his  great  energy,  fine  administrative  ability, 
and  his  genius  for  working  with  people  of 
divergent  points  of  view  and  from  every 
walk  of  life. 

Leo  Crowley  was  one  of  Presldiint  Roose- 
velt's advisers.  He  was  present  ut  the  in- 
augtiration  in  1933  and  participated  with 
others  In  discussing  with  the  President  the 
contemplated  banking  holiday  closing  all  of 


the  banks  In  this  country.  From  that  time 
untU  the  President's  untimely  death  be  was 
intimately  associated  with  the  President. 
advising  him  on  political  matters,  on  ir.atters 
of  domestic  concern,  on  governmental  prob- 
leros,  and  on  international  relationships. 

Mr.  Crowley  became  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insiuance  Corporation  at  the 
begliming  of  1934.  At  that  time  deposit  in- 
surance was  regarded  by  many  as  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  to  give  the  public  a  sense  of 
financial  security.  The  large  banks  of  the 
country  were  paulve  in  their  attitude  toward 
deposit  insurance,  feeling  then  that  it  would 
be  of  short  duration,  and  argtilng  that  it 
could  not  possibly  become  permanent  since 
it  would  place  a  premliun  en  tuisound 
bankoig. 

Many  State  bank  supervisors  were  more 
active  in  their  opposition,  since  they  felt 
that  if  deposit  insurance  weie  to  become 
permanent  it  would  Jeop>ardize  their  Juris-  . 
diction.  Other  Federal  agencies  were  ctirl- 
ously  waiting  to  see  how  the  experiment 
worked,  not  wanting  to  be  charged  with  Its 
faUure,  but  ready  to  move  In  and  attempt 
to  take  it  over  if  it  succeeded. 

HKLPED    SAVE    BANKS — TDIC    ONE    OT    MOST      ^ 
DTICIOrn.T    OPDUTB)    oaCANIZATIONS 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Crowley  quickly 
developed  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  into  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
operated  organizations  in  the  Oovernment. 
Likewise,  he  made  it  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar governmental  organizations  in  tbe  coun- 
try. He  gained  the  full  support  and  backing 
of  the  State  bank  supervisors.  He  asstured 
the  banks,  the  public,  and  the  Congress  that 
deposit  Insurance,  In  place  of  putting  a 
premium  on  unsound  banking,  would  insist 
on  the  maintenance  of  sound  banking  prac- 
tices. 

He  proceeded  to  eliminate  dangerous 
weaknesses  in  the  banking  system  that  in 
many  cases  had  been  hanging  over  It  since 
the  First  World  War.  The  result  is  that  today 
we  have  the  strongest  banking  system  we 
have  ever  had,  with  Insistence  on  the  high- 
est standards  of  banking  practices,  with  a 
greater  degree  of  uniformity  In  bank  super- 
visory practices  than  we  have  ever  had.  and 
with  complete  confidence  in  tbe  strength 
and  integrity  of  our  banking  system. 

A  recent  remark  of  the  president  of  s  very 
large  bank  clearly  indicates  Just  how  much 
progress  has  been  made.  This  banker,  on 
being  asked  by  an  official  of  a  large  business 
with  many  branches  having  large  deposits 
in  many  banks  about  the  safety  of  one  of 
the  banks  with  which  he  was  doing  btislness. 
told  the  ofSclal  thlt  although  he,  the  bank 
president,  did  not  know  personally  about 
this  particular  bank,  since  the  bank  was 
insured  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Instirance 
Corporation  was  not  raising  any  question 
about  Its  condition,  no  concern  need  be  felt. 
A  quotation  from  Mr.  Crowley's  letter  of 
resignation  to  the  President  on  September  29, 
1945.  indicates  vividly  the  success  of  the  Cor- 
poration.   Mr.  Crowley  said: 

"Today  there  are  80.000.000  instured  ac- 
counts and  as  of  June  30,  1946.  the  Corpora- 
tion will  have  buUt  up  capital  and  surplus 
amounting  to  about  •1.000.000,000.  We  are 
proud  of  this  record;  particularly  of  the  fact 
that  after  IIV2  years  of  deposit  insurance 
protection  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  could  liquidate  today,  reim- 
burse the  Government  the  money  it  in- 
vested plus  a  dividend  of  3  percent,  and  re- 
turn every  penny  of  the  aaseaaments  the 
banks  paid  to  the  Corporation." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  deposit  instirance 
will  continue  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
financial  structure  of  this  country  and  will 
at  all  times,  regardless  of  what  general  eco- 
nomic conditions  may  be.  serve  as  a  bulwark 
malnuinlng  a  basic  public  coofldence  ao 
essential  to  financial  stabUlty.  It  will  not 
be  forgotten  that  Federal  deposit  instirance 
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ailKN   rBOPSSTT — "-nUCKXD  DOWK"    KNSMT 
COOOS.   SXTPKSTISXD  CXJSTOOT 

tbon   miter   the    war  started   In    1941    the 
President  was  faced  with  making  provision 
taking   over   and   controlling    the   prop- 
located  In  this  country  and  owned  or 
eoQJtrollcd  by  enemy  aliens.     The  experience 
dealing  with  enemy   owned   property  In 
World  War  I  resulted  in  many  scandals  In- 
Ing  extensive  lawsuits  In  the  years  fol- 
lowing the  war.     The   President   was  deter- 
to  guard   against   the   possibility   of 
a  breath  of  scandal  in  the  handling  of 
property  during  this  war. 

there  was  thrn  an  estimated  t7.000.- 
OOOjOOO  Involved,   he  had  st   the  same  time 
>e  certain  that  he  was  selecting  a  man 
t  to  deal  with  a  most  ittBcxilt  ad- 
situation.     The   Prealdent   im- 
tely   selected    Leo   Crowley   as    a   man 
met  all   of   the  exacting   requirements 
this  partlctilar  job  and  was  finally  able 
>ersuade  him  to  accept  the  appointment, 
ly  In  1942  the  OfBce  of  Alien  Property 
was  established   and   there    then 
n  a  quiet  tracking  down  of  all  of  the 
owned  property  located  In  this  coun- 
D\irlng  tie  next  3  years  most  of  this 
was   vested   and    placed    under   the 
or    supervision    of     the    Custodian. 
Aftkr  the  completion  of  a  substantial  part 
kbe  Job  of  vesting  and  establishing  the 
of  the  Oflce.  Mr.  Crowley  persuaded 
President   to  accept   his  reelgnatton   as 
isn  since  his  additional  duties  as  Ad- 
tor  of  the  Foreign  Bronomlc  Admin- 
were    so     burdensome     and     time 
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lb   the  summer  of   1948   wben   the   entire 

and   resources   of  the   country   were 

concentrated  on  the  war  effort  we  ap- 

to  fare  a  complete  break -down  of  the 

procurement   of   strategic    materials 

available  in  this  country  and  urgently 

for  the  war  effort. 

guard  against  an   impending  diaaster 

President  on.  July   15.   1943.  twiwi  an 

order  creating  the  OfBce  oC  Seo- 

Warfarc  and  de.'i^nattng  Mr.  Crowley 

Director 

this  Offlce  were  Included  the  functions 

>rocurtng  strategic  materials  from  abroad: 

exports  from  this  country  in  order 

xmserve  our  resouirces  for  the  war  effort 

keep  supplies  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

y:   Economic  Warfare,  which  was  con- 

wlth  determining  enemy  centers  of 

ion  as  objectives  for  strategic  bamt>- 

and  calculating  the  enemy's  productive 

;   and  preclusive  buying  from  neu- 

in  order  to  keep  strategic  materials  out 

iie  hands  of  the  enemy. 

n    afterward,    on    gepfmber    29.    the 
t    Issued    anotliv    becutlve    order 
ting  the  Foreign  Economics  Administra- 
and  designating  Mr.  Crowley  as  Admin- 
The    activities    previously    trmns- 
to    the   Ofilce    of    Eccnomlc    Warfare 
transferred  to  this  Admlnftratlon.  and 
kdditlon   there  were  Included   the  4unc- 
of  the  Lend-Leaae  Administration,  and 
of  the  Offlce  of  Foreign  Economle  Co- 
in the  State  Department,  taflsttar 
tbm  loretfu  agricultural  prcdurtton  and 
it  aetlTtties  of  the  Denortment  of 
There  were  then  consolidated 
■tngla  agency  activities  from  14  different 
lee.   which    resulted   In   centralizing   In 
single  agenry  all  foreign  economic  opera- 
of  this  Government, 
ilpthough   every    activity    Involved    to    the 
r  was  being  carried  on  under  a  pressure 
t  with  an  all-out  war  aaort.  and  al- 
VMltUng  the  beneata  of  eentraUaed 
and  economy  of  operation  made  poe- 
through  the  establishment  of  a  single 
y   necessitated  a  complete  reorgantaa- 
of  all  of  the  activities,  there  was  not  the 
interruption  In  the  performance  of 
of  the  functions. 
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After  the  reorganization  was  completed 
the  fimctlons  were  carried  out  with  a  greater 
efficiency,  and  even  though  at  the  end  of  the 
war  they  were  all  at  as  high  a  peak  of  opera- 
tion as  they  had  been  at  any  time  and  sev- 
eral new  functions  had  l>een  added,  the  ad- 
ministrative eppropriation  for  the  one  agency 
was  less  than  half  of  the  aggregate  of  the  ad- 
ministrative appropriations  for  the  variotis 
agencies  concerned  at  the  time  of  the  merger. 
These  agencies  were  re^onslble  for  the  han- 
UUng  of  a  total  of  •MJIOO.OOO.COO  of  Federal 
funds. 

The  range  of  problems  with  which  Mr. 
Crowley  had  to  deal  In  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  differed  widely  from  these  to 
which  he  bad  been  acciutomed  in  bis  own 
private  buauiess  and  in  his  prevlotis  govern- 
mental experience,  yet  he  handled  them  with 
great  skill  and  dispatch.  The  soundness  of 
the  President's  decision  to  place  blm  in  one 
of  the  most  difficult  administrative  posi- 
tions in  Waahlngton.  Involving  the  most  ex- 
tensive governmental  reorganization  that  has 
ever  been  made  and  coming  in  the  midst  of 
the  war.  was  amply  Jtistlfled  by  what  was 
accomplished 

As  the  war  drew  to  an  end  Mr.  Crowley 
contributed  very  materially  to  solving  the 
problems  involved  in  our  wartime  interna- 
tional economic  relations.  He  pointed  out 
the  dangcra  that  would  Inevitably  result  from 
commitments  and  actions  that  seemed  at  the 
moment  to  be  the  expedient  thing  but  that 
later  on  would  jeopaitllae  this  country's 
world  position. 

He  established  basic  plans  in  working  out 
settlements  with  some  of  the  countries  with 
which  we  had  become  so  heavily  involved 
during  the  war  that  should  serve  as  models 
in  completing  many  additional  International 
agreements.  He  was  Instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  the  legislation  expanding 
the  lending  powers  of  the  Kxport-Import 
Bank  to  $3,500,000,000  In  his  testimony  he 
laid  down  principles  for  the  operation  of  the 
bank  that  should  serve  as  policy  guldeposta 
throughout  its  existence. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  Mr  Crowley  was 
held  by  men  of  all  political  parties  was  dem- 
onstrated In  the  Senate  on  October  15  1945. 
the  day  on.  which  Mr  Crowley's  realgnatlon 
became  effective     In  my  own  ren\arks  I  said: 

■"His  administration  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration has  been  an  outstanding  success. 

"He  took  charge  of  that  very  Important  re- 
sponsibility against  a  background  of  the  bank 
failures  which  sw^pt  over  the  country  in  the 
depths  of  the  great  depression.  He  has  sd- 
mlnistered  the  Corporation  without  reg.^rd  to 
polltica.  considerations  and  In  the  public  in- 
terest. Re  has  also  had  other  heavy  respon- 
sibilities. In  each  of  them  he  has  attempted 
to  protect  the  best  interrsu  of  the  United 
States.  During  his  service  Mr.  Crowley  baa 
won  the  confidence  of  Members  of  the  Hot-.se 
and  Senate  His  untimely  departure  from 
the  public  service  will  be  regretted  by  the 
Congrm*  and  the  people." 


M  amsirB — aTai  f  ■  tVLooncs  ft  aAut- 

LBT.    VANBCmBM.    WAOHIB 

Senator  Barklst  said: 

"Mr.  Crowley  has  been  unaelffsb  In  bis 
service  to  the  people  of  the  Unltad  States  and 
m  h*9  cooperation  with  the  executive  and 
legislative  br^nche^  of  the  Government.  It 
Is  really  a  sotirce  of  genuine  regret  to  me  that 
he  is  now  departing  from  all  connection  with 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  officer." 

Senator  VANonmao.  who  has  always  been 
a  staunch  and  out'tandlng  supporter  of  Fed- 
eral deposit  Insurance.  h.-\d  this  to  say: 

"I  think  Mr.  Crowley  has  rendered  one  cf 
the  great,  outstanding  servlcea  of  our  time  to 
the  American  people.  •  •  •  It  Is  a  source 
of  very  great  regret  to  me  that  he  Is  leaving. 
I  hope  that  the  spirit  in  which  he  has  ad- 
ministered   the   Federal    Deposit   Insuranoa 


Corporation  will  live  after  htm.  If  It  ioea.  It 
will  continue  to  be  a  benediction  to  the 
American  people.     •     •     • 

"Mr.  Crowley  has  done  many  other  things 
In  his  service  for  the  Government.  He  baa 
occupied  many  difficult  and  responsible  fis- 
cal positions,  and  tn  every  instant.  Mr. 
President — and  this  -Is.  I  am  afraid,  a  aome- 
what  unique  record — In  every  instance  he 
has  been  absolutely  faithful  to  the  Intelli- 
gent self-interest  of  the  United  Sta.es." 

Senator  McKxixar.  t>efore  whos<>  com- 
mittee Mr.  Crowley  appeared  many  times  In 
connection  with  appropriations,  said: 

"As  an  official  of  the  Federal  Government 
he  baa  no  superior.  As  my  colleagues  have 
aald.  he  has  met  every  task  In  a  fair,  frank, 
open,  sensible  wsy.  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
man  In  our  country  could  have  ftlle<l  better 
or  more  successfully  the  various  poeitlons 
he  has  held  here  during  the  last  few  years." 

Senator  Wacmzx  said: 

"It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  t^iat  Mr. 
Crowley  was  at  the  head,  at  one  :ind  the 
sanie  time,  of  more  Important  ageiciea  of 
Government  than  any  other  administrator, 
and  the  whole  country  recognized  his  in- 
valuable service,  not  only  to  the  courtry.  but 
to  the  whole  world  " 

Senator  Wurrx  summarized  bis  statement 
about  Mr.  Crowley  with  the  following: 

"In  the  long  years  in  which  I  have  served 
In  the  Congress  I  have  known  no  man  who 
so  completely  merited  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  Americai»  and  the  Members  of  both 
branches  of  the  Congress  as  did  Mr.  Crowley. 
He  has  worked  with  amazing  indtistry  He 
has  had  sure  and  sound  Judgment  upon  pub- 
lic questions.  He  has  always  had  courage 
In  reaching  and  giving  utterance  tc  his  be- 
liefs upon  public  affairs,  and  at  all  Imes  he 
has  had  the  highest  standards  o  public 
duty  and  the  highest  conceptions  c  f  public 
service." 

An  editorial  in  the  Waahlngton  Evening 
Star  on  the  day  of  the  announcemei.t  of  the 
acceptance  of  Mr.  Crowley's  resignation  con- 
cisely summarises  some  of  the  quail  ^ies  that 
have  made  htm  so  successful.  This  editorial 
statea  in  part: 

"Mr.  Crowley  has  been  so  quietly  efficient 
and  so  well  organized  that  his  multiple  op- 
erations have  had  the  appearance  of  being 
easy  because  they  have  been  so  smooth. 
Kxceptionally  gifted  as  an  executive  he  has 
l..>en  blessed.  In  addition,  with  a  natural 
ability  to  get  along  with  people,  a  fa<t  which 
has  msde  him  outstanding  as  a  noi.contro- 
verslal  flgure  In  an  era  of  controversy.  He 
has  rendered  long  and  distinguished  service., 
and  as  he  returns  to  private  life  tie  acco- 
lade accorded  him  by  President  rruman 
might  fittingly  be  echoed  by  the  Ni.tion  at 
large,  Well  done." 


Palestine  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THQMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or    MAXTIAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'TIW 

r^iir^ddj^.  January  24,  194i! 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  De- 
cember 24.  1945.  containing  a  state- 
ment by  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  State: 

Wklus  Uaczs  P.'.Lxmvx  As  Task  ro«  UNO — 
Foaitsa  Diplomat  Accctts  Maxtlakd  Com- 

MTTm  CHAntM/IN^HTF 

Sumner  Welles,  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  urged  yesterday  that  Palestine  prob- 
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lems  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
British -American  Commission  and  given  to 
the  Council  of  the  United  Nation  Organiza- 
tion, and  that  a  Jewish  commonwealth  be 
establl.shed  In  Palestine. 

The  former  diplomat's  statement  was  made 
on  the  occasion  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
chairmanship  for  Maryland  of  the  American 
Christian  Palestine  Committee,  an  organlaa- 
tJon  born  as  the  result  of  the  merger  last 
year  of  the  American  Palestine  Committee 
and  the  Christian  Coimcll  on  Palestine. 

B006CVELT   VIEW   ASSERTS) 

Urging  unrestricted  immigration  Into 
Palestine.  Mr.  Welles  declared  that  President 
Bcxjsevelt  never  believed  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  In  Pales- 
tine was  In  any  sense  hostile  to  the  Arab 
peoples;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  late 
President  thought  such  a  solution  would 
prove  beneficial  to  both  Arabs  and  Jews. 

"I  cannot  feel."  he  stated.  "In  view  of  the 
dire  leed  of  finding  an  urgent  solution  of  the 
question,  that  the  Brtttsh-Ami.-lcan  Com- 
mission which  has  now  been  appointed  can 
have  any  truly  beneficial  result  •  •  •.A 
lasting  and  just  result  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  determination  of  all  the  United 
Nations." 

VICE    FKESIDCNTS    OF    CBOUP 

A  number  of  prominent  Marylanders  have 
accepted  offlce  as  vice  presldenU  of  the  new 
group.      They  Include; 

William  J.  Casey,  vice  president  of  the 
Maryland  Trust  Co.  and  chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Governmental  Efficiency  and 
Economy. 

Joseph  P.  Healy.  manager  for  Swift  &  Co., 
In  Maryland. 

Francis  A.  Davis,  president  of  F.  A.  Davis  St 
Co. 

Dr.  Lena  C.  Vanblbber.  retired  professor  of 
history  at  the  Maryland  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Gertrude  C.  Bussey.  professor  of  phi- 
losophy at  Goucher. 

The  Reverend  Don  Frank  Fenn,  pastor  of 
St.  Michaels  and  All  Angels'  Church. 

Prof.  William  Foxwell  Albright,  professor 
of  Semltlcs  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Mr.  Welles  said  In  his  statement: 

"1  have  been  greatly  honored  by  my  selec- 
tion as  chairm.Tn  for  Maryland  of  the  Amer- 
ican ChrUtlan  Palestine  Committee.  I  gladly 
accept  the  designation. - 

OMS    or   THS   CSAVXaT    PBOBLUfS 

"I  have  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Maryland  committee  because  of  my  belief 
that  the  question  of  the  future  of  Palestine 
(constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  problems  with 
which  the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  are  today 
confronted.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  peace- 
■  ful  or  orderly  world  can  be  envisaged  unless 
a  toUBBsne  and  ]ust  solution  of  ttils  problem 
Is  found. 

•To  many  millions  of  people  throughout 
tbs  world  an  Ijidependent  Jewish  common- 
wealth of  Palestine  represents  a  symbol  of 
hope  and  of  passionate  conviction. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
oOclally  committed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Jewish  national  home  In  Palestine.  Any 
failure  on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  as- 
sume Its  full  share  of  responslbaity  for  the 
reallzaticm  of  thts  Ideal  can  only  danger- 
ously Increase  existing  International  tensiotu 
and  destroy  the  one  hope  which  Is  left  to 
many  thousands  of  homeless  and  destitute 
Jews  In  Europe  who  cannot  return  to  their 
former  homes." 

FITirUL    StJXVT   OKS 

"The  rescue  and  resettlement  of  the  piti- 
ful survivors  who  escaped  extermination  at 
the  hands  of  the  Naals  Is  a  moral  obligation 
'    which  rests  upon  the  conscience  of  all  free 
peoples.     There  Is  no  method  which  would 


prove  more  truly  conducive  to  the  practical 
discharge  of  this  obligation  than  the  equit- 
able solution  of  the  problem  of  Palastlne. 

"The  commonwealth  of  Palestine  can  only 
come  Into  being  If  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization decides,  as  it  should,  tfcat  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jevirlsh  commonwealth  In 
Palestine  Is  essential  to  world  peace  and  to 
world  stability.  The  International  Trustee- 
ship Council  soon  to  be  set  up  by  the  United 
Nations  Organization  should  be  chiirged  with 
the  obligation  of  carrying  out  this  decision 
promptly.  Only  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
sation can  possess  the  necessary  authority  to 
achieve  a  final  and  Jtist  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tine problem." 

TTNO   ARBCXO   FOBCCS 

•From  the  moment  the  Council  assumes 
jic-isdlctlon,  the  United  Nations  Organisa- 
tion should  make  available  what<.'ver  armed 
force  may  be  required  to  give  assurance  of 
security  to  all  of  the  Inhabitants  o:f  Palestine. 

"Once  this  step  has  been  taken,  the  Inter- 
national Trusteeship  Council  should  set  up 
a  broadly  representative  provisional  govern- 
ment of  Palestine  and  entrust  it  with  all 
necessary  authority  imtll  such  time  as  free 
elections  can  be  held  and  an  Independent  and 
democratic  government  can  commence  to 
function. 

"The  Council  should  permit  unrestricted 
Inunlgratlon  Into  Palestine  and,  In  partic- 
ular, that  of  those  European  refugees  wlio 
still  so  tragically  await  dellverani»  from  the 
canips  where  they  are  now  lcx»ted.  There- 
fore. Immigration  should  only  be  InterrupUd 
If  the  International  Trusteeship  Covmcil  or 
the  future  government  of  Palestine  decides 
that  such  restriction  Is  required  for  economic 
reasons." 

WHAT  BOOSBVILT  BEUXVED 

"Tresldent  Roosevelt  never  believed  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth In  Palestine  was  in  any  sense  hostile 
to  the  Arab  peoples.  He  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  such  a  solution  would  prove 
beneficial  to  both  Jews  and  Arabs.  He  fur- 
ther believed  that  the  fair  way  of  finding  a 
lasting  solution  of  the  problem  of  Palestine 
would  be  through  negotiations  In  which 
every  opportunity  would  be  given  repre- 
sentatives of  both  Jews  and  Arabs  to  be  fully 
heard. 

"I  cannot  feel.  In  view  of  the  dire  need  cf 
finding  an  urgent  solution  of  the  question, 
that  the  British -American  Commission  which 
has  now  been  appointed  can  have  any  truly 
beneficial  result. 

"The  problem  Is  not  one  which  can  be 
solved  by  the  findings  of  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  representatives  of  any  two  nn- 
tions.  A  lasting  and  Just  result  can  only  be 
obtained  through  the  determination  of  all 
the  United  Nations  that  such  a  solution  must 
be  found  and  found  promptly." 

HOPX  l»   tTNirrD  NATIONS 

"It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  earnestly  hope 
that  the  United  Nations  Organization  will 
assume  the  responsibility  for  finding  such 
a  solution  as  soon  as  the  organization  is  con- 
stituted. 

"I  wholeheartedly  endorse  these  words  con- 
tained In  the  declaration  Issued  by  the  World 
Zionist  Conference  at  London  last  summer: 

"  "Any  delay  In  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, any  attempt  at  half  measures,  any  de- 
cision which,  however  favorable,  remains  on 
paper  and  is  not  faithfully  and  speedily  Im- 
plemented, will  not  meet  the  tragedy  of  the 
hour  and  will  only  Increase  suffering  among 
Jews  and  tension  in  Palestine.' 

"The  question  is  one  which  truly  con- 
cerns all  Americans  of  whatever  faith  they 
may  be.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  exercises  the  moral  Influence  of  thi,s 
Nation,  a  Just  solution  of  the  problem  can 
be  swiftly  found." 


New  Jtfsey  Farm  Proclaction 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or  Mxw  jSBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speakei.  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  although  third  smallest 
in  area,  is  one  of  the  great  industrial 
sections  of  this  country  both  in  volume 
and  value  of  its  prtxJucts.  While  our 
industry  Is  being  bedevilled  by  the 
present  revolution.  I  call  attention,  with 
pride  and  satisfaction,  to  the  fact  that 
our  farmers  have  been  patriotically 
carrsrlng  on  sigainst  great  diiSculUes  and 
tiave  performed  a  miracle  of  production 
measured  by  our  farm  area  and  popu- 
lation. Last  year  we  produced  on  the 
farms  of  New  Jersey  over  $228,000,000 
worth  of  food.  I  include  the  following 
record  of  this  remarkable  achievement 
for  the  delectation,  information,  and 
encouragement  of  the  downtrodden  and 
oppressed  Members  of  this  House; 

All-timi  Mask  Set  in  1945  bt  Fakm  Pbooucts 
in  jxxset 

Texnton. — The  total  farm  value  of  New 
Jersey  farm  products  last  year  establij«hed 
an  all-time  record  of  apprt>xlmately  $223.- 
970,000.  compared  to  $221,000,000  for  1»44, 
indlc^atlng  an  Increase  of  nearly  4  percent. 
According  to  D.  T.  Pitt,  supervisor  of 
statistics.  State  department  of  agriculture, 
the  Increase  prevailed  for  meet  items  with 
the  exception  of  e^s,  tree  fruits  and  berries, 
which  averaged  slightly  less  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

vecetablxs  lead 

Leading  all  other  New  Jersey  agricultural 
commodities  in  respect  to  farm  value  In  1046. 
vegetables  are  balled  as  the  foremcxt  product 
of  the  Garden  State  last  year. 

The  survey  made  by  the  State  department's 
statistical  chief  reveals  that  vegetables 
brought  New  Jersey  farmers  an  income  of 
$48,800,000  in  1945.  representing  a  gain  for 
growers  of  more  than  a  million  dollars  over 
1944. 

Closely  following  vegetables  in  order  of 
value  to  growers  are  milk,  estimated  at  $42.- 
800.000  (Government  subsidy  peyments  ex- 
cluded): eggs.  $38,600,000.  representing  a 
slight  decrease;  and  poultry,  $21,450,000 
figured  ss  a  21-percent  Increase  sinew  1044. 

POCI.TBT  GAINS 

The  greatest  gain  in  farm  value  was  mads 
by  poultry,  according  to  the  sUtlstical 
study.  Authorities  attribute  the  demuul  few- 
poultry  dvirlog  the  red-meat  shortage  last 
year  as  the  main  reason  for  the  substantial 
Increase  in  poultry  Income.  E;:gs  dropped 
slightly  lower  In  value  because  of  the  reduc- 
tion in  laying  flocks  and  consequently 
smaller  volume  of  that  product. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  1946  crop 
year,  other  New  Jersey  agricultural  produci^ 
ranked  In  farm  value  as  follows:  Nursery  and 
greenhouse,  $17,250,000;  white  potatoes,  $17- 
000.000;  grains.  $14,800,000;  hty.  $10,900,000; 
meat  animals,  $10,000,000:  tree  fruits.  $«.- 
600,000;  berries,  $4,875,000;  and  miscel- 
laneous, $1,000,000. 

The  preliminary  survey  of  ranking  farm 
products  has  been  made  available  to  State- 
wide farm  organizations  meeting  in  Trenton 
during  Farmers'  Week.  January  21  through 
January  24. 
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Labor  and  Manafemect 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  UNK 

or  nxmcns 
THB  BOUS£  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1946 


llkr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members  of 
OoB  [ress.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  I  com- 
plet  d  my  first  year  in  Congress,  and  I 
am  sroud  to  say  that  I  have  not  missed 
any  pmportant  session  or  vote  on  any  im- 
it  kttlls  or  amendments. 

I  listened  intently  to  the  arguments, 
pro  and  con.  especially  those  involving 
maragement  and  labor. 

\^!ft  have  Just  successfully  concluded 
the  nost  gigantic  and  terrible  war  in  all 
history,  and  we  thank  God  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts  for  that. 

It  was  won  at  a  terrific  cost.  Our 
flgh  ;lng  forces  from  a  nonmilitary  na- 
tion proved  to  be  the  best  fighting  ma- 
chlre  In  history. 

Oar  soldiers  were  the  best  fed  soldiers. 

Our  equipment  was  the  best  of  any 
arny — yes— even  better  than  the  Oer- 
outii  equipment. 

Oir  fliers  were  the  be.st  fliers  In  the 
world,  and  they  were  equipped  with  the 
best  planes. 

Ojr  Navy  is  the  most  powerful  In  the 
wor  d's  history. 

Njw,  this  was  not  the  result  of  Just 
hap  laaard  plarnmg. 

T  lis  was  the  result  of  very  careful 
plai  ning  on  the  part  of  our  Oovemment 
tn  »operation  with  management  and 
lab<  ir.  It  was  a  union  of  these  three 
whi:h  made  this  possible,  and  beiund  it 
all.  was  the  foresight  of  that  great  man. 
Pra  iklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Cur  fightmg  forces  must  be  given  top 
cre<  it  for  this  victory,  but  in  all  fairness, 
the;  mast  .share  this  credit  with  our  pro- 
duc.ion  forces,  for  they  supplied  them 
wttJ  I  equipment  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  nation.  Yes.  we  can  truthfully 
say  that  labor  has  performed  a  miracle 
of  \  roduction. 

^  ow.  was  this  miracle  of  production 
actomplished  by  the  old  free-enterprise 
system — where  the  foreman  would  walk 
out  and  choose  his  help  from  the  lowest 
bld<  er?  No.  It  was  not.  Production 
mir  icles  were  never  performed  by  that 
■Mt  lod. 

T  lis  mir<)cle  of  production  was  per- 
fon  led  by  labor  organised  for  the  job; 
orgnnized  and  watched  over  by  men 
elec  Led  from  its  own  raiiks.  skilled  in  the 
job  it  had  to  do  and  always  willing  and 
abl4  to  do  a  good  day's  work  for  a  good 
day  s  i>ay.  and  thus  kept  work  stoppages 
at  tie  lowest  level  ever  attained.  It  was 
thia  kind  of  organized  labor  that  pro- 
duc>d  this  unlimited  and  superior  equip- 
mer  t  for  our  fighting  forces. 

It  was  this  combination  of  our  fighting 
fones  and  our  production  forces  that 
wor  this  war  and  won  it  so  decisively. 

T  le  Nasls  were  completely  licked. 

T  le  Japs  were  being  slowly  but  surely 
elinr  inated  throughout  tbe  islands  in  the 
Sou  h  Pacific,  but  it  looked  as  though  we 
still  had  ii  long  road  to  Tokyo. 

T  ^en  the  Russians  struck  Manchuria. 


Atomic  bombs  were  dropped  on  the 
Japanese  mainland  and  the  very  scared 
Japs,  even  though  millions  of  their  well- 
equipped  men  were  in  the  field,  got  cold 
feet  and  quit,  and  the  war  ended  sooner 
than  was  anticipated. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment 
was  on  hand  and  no  use  for  it. 

So  the  War  Production  Board  stopped 
production  and  people  were  thrown  out 
of  work. 

Now  the  war  is  over,  and  we  face  the 
same  old  bugaboo — no  jobs. 

Management  no  doubt  has  done  a  fine 
Job,  but  it  was  a  whole  lot  simpler  for 
management  to  do  it  than  for  labor. 
Management  had  unlimited  credit  from 
the  Government  and  guaranteed  profits, 
yet  labor  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  the 
way  to  get  a  fair  day's  pay. 

Now  management  sits  .smugly  back  In 
its  seat,  counting  its  profits. 

Just  a  short  time  ago.  Congress  passed 
a  bill  removing  all  taxes  on  excess  proflts. 
and  with  that  tremendous  cushion  of 
money  in  the  bank,  management  can 
safely  sit  back  without  any  loss  to  itself, 
for  a  year  or  more;  but  labor  whose  wages 
are  Just  about  enough  to  keep  going  from 
day  to  day.  cannot  outlast  that  iTOiiW 
proflts  cushion.  So  naturally  niMiase- 
ment  thinks  this  is  a  good  time  to  weaken 
the  imlons.  but  surelv  there  is  no  need 
for  this.  -. 

The  United  States  Is  the  only  country 
that  can  swing  Into  production  In  a  very 
short  time. 

It  will  take  years  for  European  coun- 
tries to  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  same. 
Germany,    our    chief    competitor    in 
heavy  industry,  is  out  and  must  be  kept 
out  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
We  are  In  the  golden  seat. 
We  have  made  our  tariff  laws  flexible 
enough  so  that  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
ruinous  competition. 

All  the  world  needs  our  products  and 
we  will  be  in  a  position  very  shortly  to 
supply  them.  But  these  countries  are  in 
a  deplorable  situation. 

They  have  been  ruined  by  the  war; 
they  need  everything — food,  clothing, 
farm  equipment,  machinery,  and  so 
forth — but  they  have  very  little  money. 
In  my  opinion,  the  best  investment  we 
can  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  world 
is  to  give  worthy  nations  credit. 

When  and  if  we  do  give  these  nations 
credit,  they  will  t>e  our  ciatOBers.  and. 
in  order  to  have  full  employ neut  in  the 
United  States,  we  must  have  many  cus- 
tomers. 

These  nations  were  our  allies  and 
helped   win   the  war. 

To  turn  them  down  now  would  be  a 
big  mistake. 

We  did  not  hesitate  to  send  them  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  equipment  and 
food  and  clothing  and  many  other  things 
during  the  war. 

So  I  feel  it  would  be  a  very  good  In- 
vestment, now  that  the  war  is  over,  to 
Cive  them  credit,  and  in  this  way  to  keep 
them  as  our  customers. 

The  machinery  for  this  is  already  set 
up. 

The  Bretton  Woods  proposals  are  a 
part  of  this  machinery. 


After  this  delay  in  reconversion,  caased 
by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  war,  the 
United  States  should,  and  I  believe  w1U. 
have  an  era  of  prosperity  such  as  it  has 
not  had  in  many  years. 

The  Government  and  Congress  should 
work  hard  to  make  this  reconversion 
period  as  short  as  possible,  and  the  bilLs 
pending  in  Congress  are  all  working 
toward   that   end. 

The  $25  weekly  compe-i.sation  for  26 
weeks  for  those  who  are  willing  and 
able  to  work,  but  who  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  find  suitable  work,  is  one 
of  the  things  that  will  hurry  reconver- 
sion, for  there  is  no  profit  for  Govern- 
ment, for  management,  or  for  labor.  If 
money  is  given  just  for  existence  and 
gets  no  returns  in  goods  or  the  like. 

Then  there  Is  the  65-cent  minimum 
hourly  rate  bill. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
mast  important  and  will  do  as  much  or 
more  good  for  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  than  any  other  legislation. 

The  standard  of  living  in  our  United 
States  Is  quite  spotty.  Where  the  work- 
ingman  is  organized  and  where  there  is 
a  demand  for  his  labor,  he  receives  fairly 
good  compensation.  But  where  he  is  left 
on  his  own.  he  gets  barely  enough  to 
exist  on. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  som'^  sections 
of  our  country  should  try  to  use  cheap 
labor  to  compete  with  other  parts  of  our 
country. 

The  workingman  down  South  and  in 
some  other  States,  can  and  will  produce 
about  the  same  average  as  he  does  In  the 
North. 

Why  that  man  should  be  given  lower 
pay  than  In  other  sections  is  just  not 
right. 

If  that  man's  wage  is  brought  up  to  a 
certain  minimum,  that  man  will  have  a 
greater  purchasing  power  and  that  State 
will  benefit  by  this  greater  purchasing 
power. 

Now,  the  full  employment  bill  Is  before 
the  Hou.ve.  and  after  the  accomplish- 
menLs  of  our  soldiers  and  our  working- 
men.  It  is  only  fair  and  natural  that  there 
should  be  work  for  both  our  service  forces 
and  our  working  forces. 

The  full  employment  bill  Ls  not  a  force 
bill,  because  it  does  not  force  manage- 
ment, labor,  or  Government  to  do  any- 
thing. It  Is  a  guide  for  Government 
to  keep  up  the  high  standard  of  living 
In  our  United  Stales  by  a  high  .standard 
of  full  employment.  And  all  the  oppo- 
sition and  ridicule  on  this  bill  Is  un- 
warranted. 

In  order  to  keep  labor  employed,  and 
in  this  way  to  keep  a  high  standard  of 
living  in  the  United  States,  we  must  have 
a  fioor  to  wages. 

If  we  do  not  embody  all  these  safe- 
guards around  labor  Into  law  In  a  very 
short  time,  we  will  have  a  depression 
irtilch  will  dwarf  the  depression  of  the 
thirties.  The  pinch  is  here  right  now 
and  Congress  must  act  now.  Party  lines 
should  not  be  c^sidered.  Both  political 
parties  should  work  together  now  as  they 
did  during  the  war,  for  this  is  Just  as  crit- 
ical a  period  in  our  country  as  during  the 
war. 
I  thank  you. 


Statebood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MBsoina 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thnrsday.  January  24,  194S 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oa»  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  January 
17,  1»46: 

SXEXXNC    STATTHOOO    TACTS 

No  oiie  could  attend  the  public  hearings 
on  statehood  held  here  for  Um  past  week 
without  being  profoundly  Uupresaed  with  the 
attitude  oX  Ute  congrcaalonal  committee. 

It  la  an  earnest,  conscienUoiu.  Industrious, 
competent  group  of  congressmen. 

Within  the  necessary  limitations  of  time 
(and  time  was  always  an  element,  with  many 
witnesses  to  be  beard ) .  it  hab  gone  deep  into 
the  statehood  question,  dug  hard  for  facu 
as  well  as  for  opinions. 

It  has  listened  with  patience— yes.  toler- 
ance— to  witnesses  who  wandered  far  from 
the  Issue  and  could  not   be  held  to  it. 

Its  meml>ers  have  not  hesitated  to  ask 
probing,  even  sharp  questions  on  any  mat- 
ter germane  to  the  subject  and  of  any 
witness. 

It  ennounced  at  the  opening  Its  policy 
as  one  of  desire  to  let  everyone  speak  who 
wants  to  speak,  and  everyone  ftle  a  state- 
ment who  wants  to  f\le  a  statement. 

By  Its  friendly  attitude  toward  the  people 
of  HawaU  aa  well  as  its  conscientious  atti- 
t-.  de  toward  its  duties  as  an  investigating 
committee,  it  has  convinced  those  who  at- 
tended the  hearings  that  It  takes  very  se- 
riously the  urgent  appeal  of  Hawaii  tot 
statehood. 

Moreover,  ft  has  repeatedly  emphasised 
that  to  present  this  appeal  properly  and 
effectively  t)efore  the  full  House  committee. 
and  before  Congress  It  must  have  all  the  In- 
fom-ation  possible,  all  the  pros  and  cons, 
all  the  arscuments  for  and  all  the  argument* 
against  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  Sta'.e. 

With  the  last  of  the  Honolulu  hearings 
today,  it  cannnt  be  said  that  anyone  has 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

It  ha«  been  a  public  forum,  and  a  good 
one.  The  siandard  set  by  Chairman  Henrt 
D  lARTADK.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  and  bis  col- 
leagues in  the  conduct  of  a  public  hearing 
has  earned  and  will  bold  the  respect  of 
Hawaii,  as  the  CongMssman  individually 
have  won  the  astsMn  aad  ak>tia  of  the  islands. 


UaaOB  DiscrimiDatiaB  Ag^ainst  Returned 
Veteraat 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cauFOKMU 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBSENTATIVX8 

Thursday,  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Qfttaker,  I  received  a  communicatton 
froBi  a  returned  veteran  yciit^rday  that 
makes  my  blood  boil.  The  man  who 
writes  me  has  been  denied  the  right  to 
make  a  living  by  a  picket  lln«  which  has 
been  placed  around  the  stcckyard  where 
he  is  employed.    He  has  addressed  a  let- 


ter to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
In  San  Francisco,  and  I  wish  to  quote 
from  that  letter: 

I  am  employed  In  the  stockyard,  tending 
Hfteii'.lr,  to  which  your  members  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  and  work,  but  to  which  I  am 
refused  admittance.  I  was  not  asked  io  co- 
operate, but  I  was  told  that  I  could  not  enter. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  S  S  years  service,  fighting 
for  a  government  of  ftee  people  and  to  live 
one's  life  as  a  free  Individual.  Ten  months 
of  my  aenrlee  time  was  spent  In  a  prison 
camp,  and  It  was  there  that  I  made  plans 
for  my  future  should  I  return  to  the  UiUted 
Slates.  And  now  your  union  denies  me  this 
privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  William  Green 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
to  cease  this  policy  of  discriminating 
against  our  returned  servicemen  who  are 
entitled  to  the  right  to  earn  their  living 
as  free  American  citixcns. 

The  letter  follows: 

BcsLTNGiME.  Calit..  JsiiiMt-y  21,  1944. 
AMXaiCAN  FxnniATiON  or  Labob.  L<ocai.  508. 
San  Fra)iciaco,  Calit- 

Gentlemen:  Under  date  of  January  16, 
1946.  I  was  refuMd  admrlttance  to  Armour  & 
Co.,  Virden  plant.  South  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
by  yovu  picket  line. 

I  am  employed  in  the  stockyard,  tending 
livestock,  to  which  your  members  are  allowed 
to  enter  and  work,  but  to  which  I  am  refused 
admittance.  I  was  not  asked  to  cooperate, 
but  I  was  told  that  I  could  not  enter. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  3'^  years'  service,  fight- 
ing for  a  government  of  free  people  and  to 
live  one's  life  as  a  free  individual.  Ten 
months  of  my  service  time  was  spent  in  a 
prison  camp,  and  it  was  there  that  I  made 
plans  for  my  future  should  I  return  to  the 
United  SUtes.  And  now  your  union  denies 
me  this  privilege. 

In  BAarch  I  am  entering  college,  after 
which  I  plan  a  career  of  livestock  buying. 
Up  imtil  March  1  I  would  be  obteining 
knowledge  of  handling  stock,  and  the  wages 
earned  would  help  towikrd  this  goal.  Armour 
Si  Co.  have  given  me  this  advantage.  The 
time  lost  in  learning  you  cannot  repay,  but 
the  wages  can  be  repwiid.  and  I  expect  your 
union  to  reimburse  me  for  my  earnings  lost 
during  your  strike. 

Your  immediate  response  wi!l  be  appre- 
ciated. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RlCH.\KD  J.  Dr»N. 

Copy  to  Congressman  Andeescn. 


A  Demobilization  Problem 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MAS&ftCUUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBE^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
briefly  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  an  imusual  and  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  inefficiency  in  the  demobiliaa- 
tion  program. 

A  high-point  veteran  from  ray  district 
who  had  served  for  a  long  time  in  the 
CBI  theater,  received  his  going-home 
orders  in  the  middle  of  last  June  and 
wsis  on  his  way  to  a  port  of  embarka- 
tion when  a  radio  order  came  out  of 
headquarters  to  freeze  all  personnel  of 


his  group  so  that  an  investigation  of  some 
apparently  trivial  irregularities  concern- 
ing QI  purchases  in  Burma  might  be 
conducted.  The  investigation  was  com- 
pleted in  the  middle  of  Stptember  and  all 
tlie  while  these  boys  were  being  detained 
as  witnesses  in  a  court  martial  that  de- 
veloped from  the  investigation.  The  of- 
fen.ses  set  fortli  were  allegedly  minor  and 
insignificant  and  were  based  on  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  OI's  had  purchased 
more  trinkets  and  gems  from  the  natives 
than  permitted  under  Army  and  Navy 
regulatiotu. 

Now.  thi.s  is  the  gist  of  the  situaUon. 
After  more  than  8  months.  3C  or  more 
boys  eligible  for  discharge  have  been  held 
to  await  this  court  martial.  My  inde- 
pendent investJKatJon  of  Uie  case  indi- 
cates that  the  principal,  Uie  one  who  is 
to  be  tried,  is  here  In  the  United  Stat^es 
on  a  30-day  emergency  furlough  while 
the  wltnes.ses  against  him  are  still  cool- 
ing their  heel.s  deep  in  the  Orient.  I 
have  requested  the  Army  to  correct  this 
situation  at  once. 

Pertinent  parts  of  the  letter  I  received 
from  my  constituent  follow: 

I  received  my  going-home  orders  In  the 
middle  of  Jure  and  was  on  my  way  to  s  port 
of  embarkation  when  a  rudlo  order  came  out 
of  headquarters  to  free«e  all  personnel  of 
this  (rroup  pending  the  outcome  of  an  Inves- 
tigation that  was  being  started  by  a  unit 
called  the  CID  (Criminal  In ve?t lotion  Di- 
vision). It  seems  that  the  CID  received 
a  report  from  headquarters  that  our  organl- 
eatlon  had  cashed  in  a  large  number  of  Bur- 
mese currency  at  our  unit  Pnance  depart- 
ment. The  Investigation  was  instigated  to 
determine  the  source  of  this  Burmese  cur- 
rency. 

The  Investigating  agents  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  this  currency  might  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  sale  or  dlspoaal  of  Government 
equipment  or  some  commodity  Inten^^ed  for 
U£e  by  military  personnel.  Thank  goodness, 
there  was  none  of  that.  They  did  find,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  boys  bsd  taken  a  f?w 
civilian  commodities  to  Burma  with  them  for 
trading  for  gems,  souvenirs,  etc..  this  being 
In  violation  af  some  theater  directive  of  De- 
cember 1943.  The  Investigation  was  com- 
pleted by  the  CID  In  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember and  the  facts  were  turned  over  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  In  Calcutta  for  what- 
ever disciplinary  action  they  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

As  I  told  you  above,  it  was  shown  that 
nost  of  the  boys  were  merely  Interested  in 
picking  up  a  few  stones  and  souvenirs,  and, 
so.  most  of  us  were  Just  reprimanded.  Includ- 
ing myself.  I  received  my  reprimand  about 
a  month  ago  and  thought  I'd  be  clear  to  go 
home,  but  vias  told  that  I  was  lielng  helC  as 
a  witness  in  one  other  caee  that  they  in- 
tended to  try.  Just  a  few  days  ago  the  prin- 
cipal In  this  case  was  sent  home  on  emer- 
gency leave  lor  at  least  80  days,  which  leaves 
u  few  of  us  witnesses  more  or  Umb  high  and 
dry. 

This  whole  thing  ha*  been  very  poorly  and 
Inefficiently  bandied,  as  is  shown  by  the  ridic- 
ulous length  of  I  jne  It  has  taken  to  bring  the 
whole  thing  to  a  head.  The  headquarters 
people  know  the  facts  and  the  people  in- 
volved and  were  highly  In  favor  of  disposing 
of  all  personnel  with  a  reprimand  and  send- 
ing them  home  immediately,  but  the  theater 
headquarters  people  at  Delhi  Insisted  that 
some  of  the  peiaonnel  Involved  be  tried.  So 
far  they  have  not  even  produced  the  neces- 
sary witnesses  from  Buima.  and  we  don't 
know  when  they  11  be  available. 

There  are  19  officers  and  11  enlisted  men. 
nil  former  members  of  the  group,  beir>g  held 
for  this  case,  which  lias  dragged  for  6  months 
now. 
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Tke  Gril  Air  Patrol 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 


or 
M  THI  HOUSB  or  lUFWtSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  24.  1946 

B^r.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, mder  leave  granted.  I  tender  to  be 
prlrted  a  statemwat  with  reference  to 
the  iSvil  Air  Patrol,  which  statement  has 
beei  prepared  by  a  person  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  services  rendered  by 
this  Ane  organization  of  patriotic  civil- 
ian ^olUBteei's: 

Al  noat  alone  out  of  th«  war-bom  agenclca 
whM  Ik  ««re  lonned  to  mobilise  civilian  aup- 
port  for  our  war  effort,  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol 
la  arrylnte  on  Intact  and  even  U  expanding. 
In  cKtar  that  the  air  luprcmacy  which  we 
han  won  will  not  be  lost  In  peacetlOM  as 
site    the  last  war. 

Tills  patriotic  flying  and  ground-tr&lnlng 
carft  Is  composed  entirely  of  civilian  toI- 
wnf4*TS  who  buy  their  uniforms,  ftimish 
of  their  own  e<iulpment.  and  arrange 
local  meeting  places  as  a  personal  con- 
trlbhtion  to  the  causs  of  aviation  and  of 
natlpnal  security. 

ly  In  the  war  thajr  law  out  with  bomba 
th    their    little   planes    to   drive    away 
D-t>oats  which  had  all  but  cut  the  vital 
supi^ly  lines  to  our  hard-pressed  troops  and 
oversea«.    They  patrolled  our  bordsrs, 
urgent   cargo   between    Army    posta, 
and  otherwise  served  In  any  way  they  could 
to   qelleve  millitary    planes   and    airmen    for 
duty  overseas, 
warlike  missions  were  discontinued 
)y  bit  as  the  Army  and  Navy  were  sup- 
with   airplanes.     But   CAP  carried   on 
recruiting  of  tens  of  thousands  of  alert 
Americans  for  the  manning  of  our  air 
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Tfdny  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  in  all  of  the  48 

is   continuing    its    prefllght    training 

)0.000  CAP  csdeu.    At  the  same  time.  U 

ready  as  an  aerial  home  guard  to  go 

action  in  disaster  areas,  to  fly  in  search 

planes,  and  to  perforas  many  other 

which  will  be  Jvmt  as  Important  In 

Ime  as  In  war. 

result  ha.s  been  to  maintain  the  hend- 
of  civil  aviation  through  the  war  years 
ceeptng   airports  open   and    by   building 
pub  Ic  Interest  In  local  development,  so  that 
t  surge  of  activity  Is  ready  to  go  for- 
now.  when  It  Is  vitally  needed. 
ire  ware  starting  from  scratch  to  build 
lhe  air  age.  there  could  be  no  better  plan 
to  begin  at  once  to  set  up  just  such 
(irganlzatlon   as  Civil  Air  Patrol.     Since 
organisation  Is  now  in  being,  we  should 
It  every  recognition  and  support. 


nrrtras  kxat  KxsnvK 

an  air  reserve,  the  CAP  Is  teaching  mlll- 

and  aviation  subjects  to  the  young  peo- 

ipon  whose  abilities  and  patriotism  the 

futvre  security  of  our  Nation   will  depend. 

nay  now  have  a  great  surplus  of  veteran 

but  modern  combat  Is  a  task  for  the 

Our  great  air  forces  would  soon  t>e 

age  without  a  soxirce  of  young  recruits. 

A!]ter  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  hints  of 

weapons  yet  to  come,   we   cannot  at 

foresee  the  exact  number  and  kind  of 

America  will  need.     But  there  are 

things  we  do  know.    We  are  aware,  and 

ust  never  cease  to  t>e  sware.  that  air 

can  strike  quickly  at  any  point.     No 

on  the  gict>e  Is  safe  against  attack.    Our 

,  tbarefnre.  must  be  made  strong  snd 

strong  St  every  strategic  center. 

know  also  that  future  weapons  will  re- 

a    greater    technical    knowledge    than 


ever  before  among  those  who  use  and  produce 
them.  Atomic  energy.  Jet  propulsion,  and 
supersonic  speeds  may  call  for  some  radical 
changes  in  the  training  of  the  more  highly 
skilled  specialists.  But  fxmdsmentals  re- 
gadlng  wind  and  weather  and  aarodynomlcs 
and  discipline  will  remain. 

Th^two  vital  requirements — for  wide  dis- 
persal of  our  reserves  and  for  technical 
training — are  served  by  the  civil  air  patrol. 
It  is  not  enough  to  rely  on  the  reserves 
which  w«  may  in  future  decide  to  support 
by  PedCTsl  funds.  In  a  total  war  everyone 
will  be  a  combatant.  To  prerent  such  a  war 
we  mxist  keep  alive  the  voluntso^  spirit,  which 
ts  our  strength.  , 

All  the  other  large  nations — Kngland.  Rus- 
sia. Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan — startad  yaars 
before  we  did  In  the  dfalgpmtnt  of  mass 
movements  to  train  young  pao|>l«  in  aviation 
for  the  manning  of  their  air  forces.  The 
civil  air  patrol,  on  Its  own  initiative,  created 
such  an  organisation  in  the  American  way. 
Other  nations,  except  for  those  which  we  have 
occupied,  are  continuing  to  foster  and  en- 
courage aviation  interest  among  their  youth. 
II  w«  hava  learned  anything  from  the  lessons 
of  the  war,  we  will  t>e  second  to  none  in  thus 
sowing  the  seeds  (or  our  future  progress  and 
security. 

KZCOTnmsioN 

Regardless  of  what  the  future  needs  may 
be.  this  program  is  of  great  significance  In  the 
months  Just  ahead.  Our  sir  forces  and  our 
air  Industries  are  now  going  through  a  diffl- 
cult  period  of  shrinkage  and  readjustment. 
The  cancellation  of  contracts  at  the  end  of 
the  war  means  a  rut  In  aircraft  production 
of  something  in  the  magnitude  of  80  percent. 
Hundreds  of  thotisands  of  aircraft  workers 
and  veterans  of  the  air  war  are  being  released. 

Both  for  the  maintenance  of  air  supremacy 
and  in  Justice  to  the  veterans  who  won  It.  we 
as  a  nation  must  bridge  the  reconversion  as 
rapidly  as  possible  so  that  the  curve  of  air 
pi  ogress  will  again  turn  upward.  We  may 
count  on  commercial  air  transport  only  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  air  lines  went  through 
the  vrar  with  a  fleet  of  only  about  200  planes. 
Although  several  times  that  number  will  be 
in  service  within  the  next  3  or  3  years,  the 
opportunities  lor  employment  will  be  small 
as  compared  to  our  wartime  air  forces  with 
their  tens  of  thousands  of  planer. 

But  private  flying  can  move  much  faster. 
As  the  development  of  the  family  car.  rather 
than  of  the  trucks  and  busses,  boomed  the 
automobile  Industry  after  the  last  wi^-.  the 
light  plane  offers  the  quickest  and  broadest 
opportunities  for  employment -creating  ac- 
tivity In  aviation.  Just  as  the  bulkUflg  of  a 
network  of  rural  highways  madt  possible 
the  mass  demsnd  and  thus  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  automobiles,  the  construction  of 
thousands  of  home-town  airports  can  pave 
the  way  to  the  air  age. 

AiaroRTS  '4 

In  this,  the  spirit  of  volunteer  action  In 
communities  large  and  small  across  the 
country  Is  just  as  Important  for  the  fast 
development  of  air  facilities  as  It  Is  for  the 
manning  of  our  reserves. 

Large  Federal  airport  appropriations  are 
contemplated.  But  such  a  program  offers 
Immediate  employment  merely  to  construc- 
tion workers.  It  will  not  create  any  great 
volume  of  aviation  employment,  either  di- 
rectly at  the  fields  or  Indirectly  In  the  air- 
craft plants,  until  the  airports  are  finished 
and  that  will  t>e  a  matter  of  years. 

To  be  of  any  real  help  to  the  veterans  and 
the  aircraft  workers  who  want  Jobs  today, 
our  plans  fcr  Federsl  aid  must  be  siipplc- 
mented  by  Immediate  local  Initiative. 
Necessary  as  a  national  airport  program  may 
be.  Just  as  the  Psdersl-ald  highway  program 
proved  a  wise  national  investment,  we  miut 
ask  the  question  whether  the  promise  of 
Federal  funds  may  not  discourage  more  con- 
struction than  It  creates,  by  iufluencing 
State    and   local   governments    and    priTats 


groups  to  conserve  their  own  qaoney  In  hops 
that  Uncle  Sam  will  foot  the  bill. 

The  self-reliant  spirit  of  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  has  shown  how  to  overcome  the  at- 
titude of  "wait  and  ses."  Even  under  the 
dlfflciilt  conditions  of  wartime,  many  CAP 
groups  have  sptirred  local  demand  or  throu<,h 
their  own  unaided  efforts  hsve  acquired  the 
land  and  have  leveled  grass  fields  so  that 
fiylng  Is  an  accomplished  fact  at  scores  and 
perhaps  hundreds  of  communliles  that  would 
still  be  grounded  were  it  not  fur  Civil  Air 
Patrol. 

nmtn  t«aikino 

Another  great  need  Is  for  civilian  pilot 
training.  Unlike  the  automobile  driver  who 
can  take  the  wheel  after  a  few  hours  of  prac- 
tice, the  airplane  pilot  must  undertake  many 
complicates,  studies  and  many  hours  of  su- 
pervised fitght  Instruction  twfore  he  csn  fiy 
safely  scroes  country. 

Some  interests,  as  In  the  case:  of  airports, 
would  place  the  Initiative  and  responsibility 
upon  the  Federal  Government  through 
grants  to  finance  training  of  private  pilots. 
Here,  as  In  the  case  of  slrports.  Civil  Air 
Pstrol  has  not  waited  but  has  pioneered  Its 
own  local  programs  to  develop  flyers  without 
asking  for  a  cent  of  public  money. 

CAP  does  not  give  flight  training.  That 
is  a  Job  for  private  enterprise  But  CAPs 
volunteer  Instructors  give  prefllght  training 
free  and  thus  prepare  tens  of  thotisands  of 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  to  be- 
come safe  and  practical  flyers.  In  many 
areas  CAP  units  have  secured  donations  for 
flight  scholarships  so  that  the  cadet  and 
adult  members  who  are  most  outstandii^. 
and  have  thus  proved  their  ability,  are 
assisted  in  buying  the  necessary  flying  time 
from  commercial  airport  operators. 

In  these  snd  other  phases  of  our  planning 
for  the  air  age.  CAP  has  shown  the  way. 
This  earnest  and  loyal  group  of  good  Ameri- 
cans, who  are  giving  unstlntlngly  of  their 
time,  money,  and  effort,  deserve  every  possi- 
ble -encouragement  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, from  the  States,  from  the  aviation 
industry,  from  the  civic  groups,  and  from  all 
citizens.  Our  future  security  is  in  sir  power 
founded  on  a  vigorous  and  self-supporting 
program  of  civil  aviation  in  every  area  of  the 
United  States. 


TTje  Way  to  Industrial  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or  wssT  viaoiMU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
again  call  the  attention  of  the  Congre.ss 
to  the  imperative  necessity  for  immediate 
amendment  of  the  Federal  Revenue  Act 
of  1945  by  striking  from  this  law  the 
carry-back  provision  on  excess -profits 
taxes,  as  provided  in  H.  R.  5180  now  in 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

I  want.  In  this  connection,  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  editorial  in  the  daily  PM  for 
Wednesday.  January  23.  '^he  editorial 
follows: 

At  a  time  when  workers  are  stamping  up 
and  down  In  the  cold  on  picket  lines  In  Pitts- 
burgh and  Detroit,  it  may  seem  nrange  for 
Plf  to  dive  into  the  Jungle  of  technicalities 
that  constitutes  our  tax  Isws. 

But  PM  helleres  one  obscure  provij>lon  of 
these  laws  holds  the  key  to  current  strike 
difflcuUleH.  We  refer  to  the  carry-back 
section  of  the  excsss-profiu  tax.    We  invite 
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to  eonslder  its  curious  oonseqtKnces. 
We  propose  Its  revision  ss  a  means  of  re- 
moving the  greatest  single  obstacle  to  peace- 
ful settlement  of  labor  disputes  in  the  recon- 
version period — as  the  way  to  bringing  an 
end  to  all  the  big  strikes  which  have  been 
forced  on  the  workers  of  this  country. 

Thanks  to  the  carry-tMCk.  lAr.  Benjamin 
r.  Pairlcss.  of  United  SUtes  Stel.  can  walk 
into  the  While  House  and  defy  the  President. 
And  then  go  next  door  to  the  United  States 
Trnsaurj  and  draw  a  reward  for  his  recalci- 
trance. The  carry-back  subsidixes  stub- 
bornness. It  guarantees  big  Industry  as 
much  in  tax  refunds  a^  could  be  made  in 
profits. 

Imagine  the  outcry  If  the  United  States 
Itaasury  proceeded  to  pay  full  salaries  to 
workers  on  strike  I  When  steel  workers  go 
on  the  picket  line  they  do  not  draw  even 
unemployment  compensation;  payment  of 
Jobless  insurance  to  workers  on  strike  has 
been  forbidden  In  most  States,  severely  re- 
stricted In  all  but  one  or  tvro  of  the  rest. 

But  United  States  Steel  can  precipitate  a 
strike  by  rejecting  the  decision  of  a  Presi- 
dential fsct-fluding  board,  it  can  shut  down 
Its  mills  and  make  as  much  on  the  carry- 
back (trovlsion  of  the  tax  Isw  as  It  could  by 
<H>arsting  iU  business.  The  carry-back  pro- 
vides a  $30,000,000,000  kitty  for  big  busi- 
ness, a  princely  strike  fund  on  which  It 
can  draw  while  it  sit*  down  to  starve  out  the 
labor  movement,  and  disrupt  America's  hopes 
of  a  swift  and  successful  reconversion. 

CAN  COtXXCT  mOM  THE  •nttASTTlT 

What  is  the  carry-back?  It  was  written 
into  the  1942  excess-profits  tax  law  to  protect 
business  men  against  the  uncertainties  of 
the  war-production  program.  (Never,  to 
paraphrase  Churchill,  were  so  many  safe- 
gUuiYls  establUhed  for  so  few  uncertainties.) 

The  law  provided  in  substance  that  if  In 
any  one  war  year  a  corporation's  profits  fell 
below  its  average  prewar  profits,  the  corpora- 
tion could  collect  the  difference  from  the 
Treasury  in  the  shape  of  a  refund  from  the 
eaosBs-proflts  taxes  the  corporation  had  paid 
In  the  previous  3  years. 

Last  year  Oongrees  repealed  the  excess-prcf- 
Its  ux  Isw.  But  It  did  not  repeal  the  "carry- 
back." This  means  that  In  1946  businessmen 
no  longer  pay  excess-profits  taxes.  But  they 
can  draw  on  excess-profits  taxes  paid  by  them 
In  1944  and  1945.  These  total  $20,000,000,000. 
The  size  of  this  profit  backlog  will  tx  better 
appreciated  If  It  is  recalled  that  total  net 
corporflte  earnings  In  1929  were  only 
♦9.000.000,000. 

This  Is  the  a20 .000 .000.000  kitty  on  which 
United  States  Steel  and  General  Motors  and 
other  Indusulal  recalcitrants  can  draw  if 
they  fall  to  make  "normal"  proflu  this  year 
because  of  strikes.  Under  the  circumstances, 
why  should  they  be  In  any  hurry  to  settle? 
They  have  a  chance  to  break  the  labor  move- 
ment at  the  Treasury's  expense. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  under  no  obligation  to  keep  the 
"carry-back"  provision  in  the  law.  whether 
the  excess- profits  tax  was  repealed  or  not. 
No  constitutional  restrictions  are  Involved; 
the  ex  post  facto  clause  applies  only  to  crim- 
inal law,  not  to  tax  measures.  The  excuse 
for  reUlnlng  the  "carry-back"  after  repealing 
the  excess-profits  tax  was  that  It  would  help 
American  Industry  to  meet  legitimate  costs 
of  reconversion. 

A  strike  precipitated  by  the  refusal  of 
United  States  Steel  to  accept  the  decision  of 
a  Presidential  fact-flndl:ig  board  should 
hardly  constitute  a  legitimate  cost  of  recon- 
version. United  States  Steel  does  iK)t  have 
to  accept  that  decision,  we  do  not  have  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  But  there  is  ik>  reason 
why  Its  defiance  of  the  White  House  should 
be  subsidised  by  the  Treasury  at  the  expense 
of  other  taxpayers— for  the  rest  of  us  will 
have  to  make  up  for  the  refunds  United 
States  Steel  draws. 


"CAXaT-BACK"    SHOXnj)    BK   KCPCALCD 

Congressman  Bailey,  of  West  Virginia,  has 
introduced  a  bill  In  Congress  to  repeal  the 
"carry-back"  provision  of  the  law.  He  told 
the  House  on  Monday  the  "carry-back"  makes 
the  Treasury  "a  silent  partner  In  what  ap- 
pears to  have  all  the  earmarks  of  a  conspiracy 
on  the  part  of  a  few  to  destroy  our  economy 
in  Ihelr  frantic  efforts  to  crush  organised  la- 
bor." Bailey  Is  no  novice  at  tax  questions. 
He  was  State  director  of  the  budget  for  four 
years  In  West  Virginia. 

PM  believes  It  would  be  better  to  repeal  the 
"carry-back"  altogether  than  to  permit  Its 
present  abuse.  PM  believes  It  would  be  even 
better  If  the  "carry-back"  privilege  were  left 
available  for  companies  genuinely  hard- 
pressed  by  loyal  efforts  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cisions of  Presidential  fact-finding  Ixjerd.s 
In  labor  disputes  or  iii  collective  bargaining. 

PM  believes  that  adjustment  In  the  higher 
wage  levels  so  necessary  to  America's  pros- 
perity in  the  postwar  period  Is  a  legitimate 
cost  of  reconversion.  PM  proposes  that  the 
•carry-back"  provisions  be  amended.  PM 
suggests  that  the  "carry -back"  be  allowed 
only  to  companies  which  can  show  that  wage 
Increases  Justify  their  use  of  this  tax  priv- 
ilege. 

If  Congress  changed  the  tax  law  In  this 
way.  It  would  encourage  Industrial  peace  in- 
stead of  industrial  war.  It  would  stimulate 
cooperation  with  the  President's  program  In- 
stead of  subsidizing  economic  sabotage. 

I.  F.  Stohx 
(For  the  Editors  of  PM). 


NationaJ  Agnculhiral  Lefislatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or   NKW  JESSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  24  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  SMTTH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addre.'^s 
which  it  was  my  privilege  to  make  in 
Trenton.  N.  J.,  on  Monday.  January  21, 
at  the  twenty-seventh  annual  convention 
of  the  New  Jer.sey  Farm  Burefiu.  This 
was  the  oi>ening  address  the  first  day  of 
the  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  most  !mport.int  attribute  of  anyone  In 
public  life  Is  to  retain  a  sense  of  proportion 
and  also  a  t^nse  of  humor.  For  me  to  speak 
to  a  group  of  farm  experts,  which  Include 
the  distinguished  presiding  officer  of  today, 
my  good  friend.  Herb  Voorhees,  seems  almost 
like  bringing  coals  to  Newcastle. 

And  yet.  alt.*iough  I  was  trained  as  a 
lawyer  and  have  more  of  a  buf^iness  back- 
ground than  an  agrlctiltural  background, 
there  is  a  certain  fitness  that  I  should  be 
speaking  to  you,  because  my  ancestors  for 
a  number  of  generations  were  producing 
farmers  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  My 
father  was  a  physician,  but  back  of  him  my 
grandfather,  great-grandfather,  and  great- 
great-grandfather,  as  far  as  I  can  check  up 
from  the  records,  were  North  Jersey  farmers 
and  lived  in  or  near  Newton  in  Sussex  County. 
Furthermore.  I  lived  in  the  West  myself  prior 
to  World  War  I.  snd  althotigh  I  was  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  In  the  West,  I  was  aleo 
profotindly  Interested  In  irrigation,  snd  even 
was  a  partner  for  a  time,  until  disaster  over- 
took us.  on  a  ranch  that  raised  hogs. 


My  subject  today  U  NaUonal  Agricultuml 
Legislation,  but  before  considering  the  farm- 
ers' problems  epedlically.  I  want  to  empha- 
sise my  deep  conviction  that  what  we  naed 
more  than  any  other  single  thing  in  the 
United  States  today  is  a  determination  that 
we  all  pull  together  In  this  diflk-uU  and  chal- 
lenguig  postwar  period.  Fundamentally,  the 
Interests  of  all  our  people  are  the  same  and 
the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  any  at  us 
should  mesn  the  well-being  aiid  prosperity 
of  all  of  us.  Those  forces  tiial  tend  to  divide 
us  at  a  lime  like  this  must  be  very  definitely 
opposed,  and  the  self-interest  presstire 
groups  must  subordinate  their  particular  de- 
sires to  the  welfare  of  all  of  our  people.  Dis- 
criminaUons  because  of  prejudices  must  be 
eliminated,  and  we  must  think  In  terms  of 
eqti-'Uity  of  opportunity  for  all.  irrespective 
of  race,  creed,  or  color. 

Our  experience  of  the  war  and  of  the  de- 
pression in  the  thirttaa  tasa  ta tight  us  that 
probably  the  most  Important  factor  aflcct- 
uig   farm  prosperity  is  the  general   lueons 
level  of  the  people  In  our  clues  and  towns. 
This  means  employment  at  good  wages.    For 
this  reason  It  seems  to  be  imporuut  to  the 
farmers  for  the  Government  to  support  poli- 
cies that  will  make  for  the  highest  possible 
level   of   employment   with   high    wages    In 
ke^>ing  wlUi  fair  returns  to  capital  and  to 
manaffcmeut.     In    years    past    our    farmers 
have  suffered  when  we  wsre  in  the  midst  of 
Nation-wide    depressions    becauae    st    ruch 
times   it  is  not   poasilUe   f<jr   the  maM«sk  of 
our  iMople.  who  are  on  tlie  borderline  soo- 
uomlcally  to  buy  adeqtiate  foodstuffs  for  nor- 
mal  nuuritiun.     When   times   improved   and 
when    the   national    income   rose,   statistics 
show  that  the  coosumptiou  of  foodstuffs  in- 
creased way  out  of  proportion  even  to  the 
increase  in  pro(4>erity,  and  our  farmers  un- 
der such  oozKlitiuus  enjoyed  good  times  with 
the  rest  of  our  people.     In  the  early  thirtlek 
at  the  very  height  of  the  terrible  depre^lon. 
when  there  were  some  14.000.000  people  un« 
employed,   the   Income  of  our  farmers  was 
only  »2, 000 ,000 .000  out  of  the  total  national 
Income.     On  the  other  hand,  in  1944  diuin;; 
the  war.  when  practically  all  uur  people  were 
employed,  the   Income  of   our   farmers  was 
lu  the   nelghboihood  of   $12,000,000,000. 

The  problem  facing  the  admiulsiratioD  and 
the  Congress  is  how  we  can  maintain  or  In- 
crease the  present  (arm  income  and  keep  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  share  that 
the  farmer  gets  of  the  national  income  and 
the  share  that  other  employed  persons  get. 
Let  me  suggest  certain  matters  that  we 
in  Washington  are  keeping  our  eyes  on  as 
guldeposts  to  a  national  farming  policy: 

1.  Farmers  have  kept  faith  with  the  Gov- 
ernment during  the  war  by  doing  everything 
in  their  power  to  produce  what  the  Govern- 
ment requested  tliem  to  produce  to  help  win 
the  war.  The  Government  must  now  keep 
faith  with  the  fanner  by  making  good  on 
Its  price-support  commitments  Tor  the  prom- 
ised 2-year  period  after  the  war.  But  be- 
yond this,  the  Government  must  plan  now 
fer  the  kind  of  agrlcultuial  policy  that  will 
give  the  farmers  the  prot^perlty  they  deserve 
when  the  2 -year  price-support  period  is 
ended . 

2.  As  I  stated  above,  our  experiences  of 
the  war  and  of  the  depression  in  the  thirties 
have  taught  us  that  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant factor  affecting  farm  prosperity  is 
the  general  Income  level  of  our  people  in 
the  cities  and  towns.  This  means  employ- 
ment at  good  wages.  This  might  mean,  of 
course,  that  farmers  might  have  to  pay  high 
wages  for  their  help,  but  In  the  long  run 
they  are  undoubtedly  better  off  with  prob- 
perous  conditions  and  hifrh  wages  than  when 
labor  Is  plentiful  and  cheap  and  when  the 
Income  of  the  worker  Is  low. 

3.  Tlie  admlnlstrstlon  U  still  commit!*! 
to  some  form  of  price  pollotss  which  it  feels 
rhould  be  elastic  enough  to  rseognlae  cbang- 
Ing  condlUons  so  that  s  proper  rclatlonslitp 
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be  maintained  between  farm  prices  and 
prtoe  of  fooda  and  lervlees  the  farmcn 
haie  to  buj.  This  la  the  so-called  parity 
prt  ;e  problem.  While  I  am  personaUy  in  ac- 
coia  with  matatalwlaf  price  policies  for  a 
tin  is  until  «•  am  gat  back  to  normal  living, 
ffmally  speaking  I  am  afraid  of  Govem- 
it  price  controls,  either  on  the  Incentive 
or  on  the  celling  side.  It  has  not  7«t 
demortatrated  to  my  satisfaction  that 
l-made  planners  can  operate  In  the  field 
'  jpricea  more  effectlTely  than  the  laws  of 
}ly  and  demand,  and  It  is  my  own  con- 
Tlcfelon  that  we  win  come  more  quickly  to 
■ol  ring  the  farmers'  problem  by  the  road  of 
•v^T^xxly  wcvklng.  with  high  production  and 
itlonal  Income,  than  we  wUl  by  either 
or  price  restrictions,  so  far  as  the 
ftuiners'  production  Is  concerned.  Certainly, 
It  ;  tardly  seems  to  make  sense  that  the  OPA 
At  k«  moment  should  be  puttinfc  controls  on 
when  the  Government  holds  a  14-mU- 
Ilo^-bale  surplus  which  could  very  readily  be 
on  the  market  In  the  event  of  any  threat- 
en* d  run-away  cotton  prices.  And  with  the 
cry  ing  need  for  foodstuffs  In  practically  i 
coifier  of  the  world.  I  can  see  no 
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PVom  the  standpoint  of  food  consump- 

on   the   home  front   it  should   be  the 

o.*  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 

the  production  of  plenty  of  food 

a  truly  adequate  diet  for  our  entire  popu- 

If  we  have  full  employment  tn  busl- 

and  Industry  and  adequate  wages,  this 

tion  will  practically  Uke  care  of  itself. 

In  order  to  Insure  proper  distribution  of 

and  especially  take  care  of  our  growing 

.  who  particularly  need  high  stand- 

of    nutrition,    supplementary    Oovem- 

t    maamm.   such   as   the   school -lunch 

,  aygltt  well  be  Included  in  our  na- 

tiofifll  policy 

There  is  no  doubt  that  In  this  country 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  certain  farm 
commodities  such  as  wheat  and  cotton  far 
exreas  of  our  domestic  needs,  and  this 
Ju^lfles  the  development  of  foreign-trade 
iea  where  we  can  And  increasing  world 
Wheat  and  cotton  are  the  two 
outstanding  crops  that  have  been  embar- 
ng  to  us  in  years  past.  In  the  case  of 
t.  the  principle  of  the  ever-normal 
can  be  defended,  provided  the 
for  a  period  of  years  Is  not  too 
Doubtless  over  the  years  we  woxild 
»ble  to  take  care  of  the  normal  surpliis. 
the  case  of  cotton.  I  am  inclined  to 
from  my  limited  study  of  the  subject 
It  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  the 
raiding  of  other  crops  In  the  cotton  area  so 
thst  area  will  not  continue  to  depend 
up^n  one  crop  In  the  future  as  It  has  In  the 
The  war  has  doubtless  .itlmulated  the 
of  cotton  throughout  the  world  and 
southern  United  Stages  will  probably  no 
r  be  the  principal  cotton-producing  area 
a  -jrorld-wide  standpoint.  I  certainly 
the  wisdom  of  continuing  in- 
the  present  administration's  policy 
^bsidtzlng  the  growing  of  cotton. 
Production  for  war  has  put  a  great  drain 
the  soil  resources  of  the  country  and  we 
not  properly  continue  such  a  drain 
an  indefinite  period.  I  am  in  accord  with 
present  policy  of  the  Department  of 
iculture  to  expand  and  intensify  our  soil 
cddservation  policy  as  a  means  of  producing 
moe  efflclently  a\  lower  costs  and  of  pre- 
ing  our  soil  resources  for  futura 
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1  he  adminiatration  presents  certain  broiul 
obatrvatlons  which  we  can  all  doubtlasa  ap- 
pro f  In  order  to  bring  about  a  well-balanced 
as<:^  prosfxroua  eeoDomy  Tbaae  obaervaUons 
ba  nmuBariaad.  as  foilows: 
I  Production  of  plenty  of  food  at  fair 
a  to  establiab  a  high  level  of  nutrltkm; 
ai  Increased  efBclancy  In  production,  proc- 
•ssi3g.  and  marketlDf  u(  farm  producta; 


3.  Accomplishments  of  complete  Job  of 
conservation  of  our  natural  agricultural  re- 
sotirces — soil,  water  supply,  and  forests; 

4.  An  expanding,  free-moving  trade  with 
other  nations  to  broaden  the  base  of  our 
economy. 

The  sdministration  is  constantly  talking 
about  60.000.000  jobs  and  a  national  income  of 
tl50.000.000.000  upward.  Should  such  a  na- 
tional income  be  the  result  of  actual  pro- 
duction of  needed  foods  and  other  article!* 
for  a  high  standard  of  living,  it  would  cf 
course  mean  the  goal  that  we  would  all  like 
to  see  attained,  and  there  would  be  very  little 
need  for  us  to  be  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  our  farmers. 

I  feel  that  It  is  within  the  bounds  of  poe- 
slblllty  to  attain  a  goal  of  this  kind,  but  not 
at  once.  It  wlil  come.  In  my  J  >idgment.  in 
progressive  stages,  and  will  depend  in  large 
degree,  as  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks, 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  different  groups 
in  our  society  can  recognize  the  needs  of 
other  groups  and  all  of  the  activities  of  our 
people  can  be  united.  This,  In  my  Judgment, 
does  not  mean  Government  planning  or  Gov- 
ernment control.  At  its  best,  such  a  result 
could  be  brought  about  by  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  our  activities  so  far  as  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  la  concerned,  but  with  the 
over-all  knowledge  and  advisory  direction 
by  a  government  competent  to  watch  the 
trends  of  the  times  and  to  give  sound  advice 
through  its  local  represenUtlves.  In  the 
field  of  agriculture  this  mesns  the  so-called 
extension  service  and  the  county  agents 
whose  functions  must  be  to  advise  and  not  to 
command.  This  may  be  a  slower  process 
than  the  totalitarian  method  of  bureaucratic 
direction,  but  the  very  slowness  of  the  process 
may  be  the  price  of  human  fYeadom  which 
the  farmers  of  our  country  have  been  the 
particular  champions  of. 

While  we  must  look  to  our  farmers  to  feed 
the  rest  of  us  and  help  feed  the  world.  I 
always  like  to  think  of  farming  as  a  way 
of  life,  rather  than  as  a  mere  production  In- 
dustry, The  family  farm  of  America  appeals 
to  me  as  the  sotind  unit  of  otur  living,  and  if 
we  look  through  our  history  we  will  see  that 
from  the  farms  have  come  tn  large  measure 
those  boys  and  girls  who  in  later  life  have 
moved  into  poaitlons  of  leadership  in  our 
State  and  Nation.  This  can  be  fostered  by 
sound  farmers'  organizations,  such  as  your 
own  New  Jersey  Parm  Bureau,  and  I  cannot 
"P«»k  too  highly  of  programs  of  cooperation 
among  farmers,  such  as  you  are  fostering, 
whereby  the  benefits  of  mechanization  and 
Lntelligent  marketing  can  be  enjoyed  by  the 
smallest  farm. 

I  have  faith  in  America  and  In  the  individ- 
uals who  compose  it.  If  each  of  our  groups 
who  are  striving  to  find  their  place  In  our 
postwar  clTlllzatlon.  can  see  the  position  of 
the  other  fellow  and  the  need  of  national 
unity,  the  skies  will  begin  to  clear,  and  those 
differences  that  divide  us  will  begin  to  melt 
away  in  the  over-all  objective  for  a  sound 
American  economy. 


Meant  Alto  Veterant'  Facility 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  GEEUN 

or   CQNNICTICUT 

IN  THl  HOUSl  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  GEELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention haa  been  called  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  exi5tlng  at  the  veterans' 
facility  known  as  Mount  Alto. 

A  movement  haa  been  in  progreaa  for 
some  time  by  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  n  to  correct  the  admittedly 


Inadequate  facilities  in  existence  at  that 
hospital  by  the  erection  of  a  new,  modern 
hospital  at  or  near  the  location  of  the 
present  hospital  of  oUfflcient  size  and 
with  up-to-date  equipment  to  care  for 
the  thousands  of  veterans  who  as  a  re- 
sult of  tl.elr  service-connected  disabili- 
ties will  need  such  ho.spitalization  and 
care.  As  a  result  of  this  campairn  on 
the  part  of  the  Veterans  of  World  War  n 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  it  intends  to  have  con- 
structed a  new  hospital  to  cost  $7,000,000 
to  replace  the  present  facility  at  Mount 
Alto. 

While  this  certainly  is  rood  news  there 
is  some  cause  for  concern  Inasmuch  as 
the  article  states  that  the  present  facility 
will  be  torn  down,  and  that  the  new 
facility  will  not  be  completed  before 
October  1.  1947. 

It  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  despite 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  beds 
and  proper  equipment  at  the  oH  facility, 
it  should  not  be  torn  down  until  the  new 
hospital  is  completed,  and  not  then  if  at 
that  time  the  need  for  its  use  for  a  fur- 
ther period  of  time  api;>ears  necessary. 
At  this  point  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
RicoiiD  a  statement  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Leib. 
national  legislative  director  of  the  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  II.  concern- 
ing this  matter:  also  a  letter  which  he 
had  written  to  Pre.sident  Truman  on  the 
subject,  and  a  newspaper  article  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  Jan- 
uary 23.  1946.  and  for  the  purpose  of  ref- 
erence the  dates  on  which  articles  per- 
taining to  this  and  kindred  subject  mat- 
ters were  inserted  in  the  CcNCRrssioifAL 
RxcoRo  and  the  names  of  the  Members 
who  inserted  them. 
Aacvrra  Grr  Quick  Rxsponsz  Pbom  thi  Whitx 

Hotns    AND    VrrsxANs'    Aoministkation    in 

Demand  or  a  New  National  Medical  CENTxa 
(By  J,  H.  Leib,  national  legislative  director. 
Amveu) 

On  January  10.  1M«  this  writer  addressed 
a  special -dell  very  letter  to  the  White  House 
calling  the  Presidents  attention  to  the  un- 
fortunate condition  that  exists  in  the  Na- 
tional Capital  in  regard  to  Inadequate  veter- 
ans' hospiUUzatlon  and  medical  care.  In 
this  letter  .tttention  was  directed  to  the 
many  promises  that  have  been  made  by 
Oovemmeut  ofUclaLs.  both  publicly  and 
otherwise,  on  numerous  occasions  relative  to 
the  establishment  of  a  national  medical  cen- 
ter foe  needy  and  dUabled  veterans  and  It 
was  respectfully  urged  that  the  Chief  Kx- 
ecutlve  use  his  good  offices  to  see  to  it  that 
some  definite  action  was  taken  to  correct  this 
deplorable  situation. 

Oddly  enough,  a  reply  came— 13  days 
later— not  from  Ur.  Truman  or  General 
Bradley,  but  from  the  newspapers  after  the 
Veterans'  Administration  rushed  to  an- 
nounce that  construction  of  a  17.000.000 
hoapltal  to  i-eplace  'he  ezUtlng  facility  would 
be  completed  by  October  1.  IM7,  mind  you. 
more  than  21  months. away. 

It  u  even  more  amusing  to  note  that  .he 
Veterans"  Administration  rushed  Into  print 
to  proclaim  that  it  was  speeding  up  the  con- 
struction of  the  hospiUl.  giving  for  the  first 
time  a  definite  date  as  to  when  the  Institu- 
tion would  be  erected,  but  explained  that  no 
exact  site  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Getting  a  new  veterans'  hospiul  in  the 
CaptUI  to  replace  the  ahamefully  overcrowd- 
ed, inadequate,  and  gloomy  veterans'  facility 
known  aa  Mount  Alto  ha*  been  a  heartbreak- 
ing affair.  Kreryone  admilt  >d  the  great  need 
for  aocli  an  Institution— a  model  hoapttal  'or 
the  whole  Nation  to  behold  and  be  prood  of— 
yet  ootlung  was  tfooe  about  it     In  fact,  every 
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attempt  to  start  the  ball  rolling  was  met  with 
a  firm   rebuff. 

Now  It  Is  good  to  know  that  after  several 
years  of  Justifiable  criticism,  the  veterans  of 
this  war  have  finally  gottei  a  definite  date 
-as  to  when  the  hospital  Is  scheduled  to  be 
completed.  The  following  letter  and  news- 
paper clipping  speaks  for  itself: 

JANUAKT  10.  1946. 
Hon    Hahrt  S.  Tkuman. 

The  White  Hcuse.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dsai  Mr,  Pkzsident:  Mot  than  a  year 
ago  I  had  Inserted  in  the  Congkessional 
RaooKD  a  number  of  {.rticies  relative  to  the 
undent  need  of  a  new  medical  center  for  vet- 
erans here   in   the  National  Capital. 

General  Hlnes.  then  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  assured  me  of  the  great  need 
of  such  a  hospitnl.  On  May  29  he  publicly 
urged  the  construction  ol  this  center.  Three 
months  later  General  Bradley  assured  news- 
papermen that  he  would  end  overcrowding 
at  Mount  Alto, 

In  today's  Washington  Star  there  ap- 
peared a  story  that  Mount  Alto  "is  clashed  as 
one  of  the  most  overcrowded  veterans'  hos- 
pitals in  the  country.  De  Griffith  said  the 
hospital  was  still  operating  over  Its  author- 
ized   capacity  of  327  beds." 

Mr,  President,  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  the  finest  and  most  modern  hos- 
pital in  the  whole  country  as  a  model  and 
example  of  medical  care  for  veterans.  In- 
stead it  IS  probably  the  worst  of  all  such 
Government  institutions. 

Is   It   not   about   time  that   something   is 
done  about  this  unfortunate  situation? 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Lna, 
National  Legislative  Director,  Amnei*. 


|l'"rom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

January  23.  1946 | 

vrr  HOsnTAL  plans  speeded 

Construction  of  the  new  17.000.000  veter- 
ans' hospital  to  replace  Mount  Alto  will  be 
completed  by  October  1.  1947.  General  Brad- 
ley  announced   yesterday. 

Although  the  site  of  the  new  750-bed  gen- 
eral medical  institution  has  not  yet  been 
selected.  Veterans'  Administration  officials 
indicated  it  might  be  buUt  on  the  Wisconsin 
Avenue  location  now  occupied  by  Mount  Alto. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  articles  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  re- 
garding Mount  Alto: 

"Urgent  need  for  veterans'  hospital 
and  bed."  by  Representative  Springer, 
November  16.  1944. 

"Hospitalization  and  medical  care  of 
veterar^s."  by  Representative  Doyle, 
January  31.  1945. 

"General  Hines  admlt.s  need  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  veteran  medical  cen- 
ter," by  Representative  Gillie,  February 
27.  1945. 

"The  truth  about  Mount  Alto  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration,"  by  Repre- 
sentative Gillie.  June  19,  1945. 

"The  facts  behind  the  veterans'  hos- 
pital scandal  finally  comes  to  Hght."  by 
Representative  Springer.  July  3,  1945. 


Relief  Program  for  Italy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or   NIW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTA'nVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1946 

Mr    MARC.\NTONIO.     Mr.   Speaker. 
U&dor  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
xcil— App. 14 


Record.   I  include  the  following  news- 
paper article: 
ITALT  AND  UNRRA  SIGN   ^450.000,000   RELirr 

ACRIXMXNT  IN  ROMX 

A  $450,000,000  program  of  relief  for  hard- 
pressed  Italy  was  agreed  on  In  Rome  yester- 
day by  Premier  Alclde  de  Gasperl  and  Spur- 
geon  M,  Keeny,  head  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
delegation  there.  Most  of  the  money  will  be 
spent  for  food  and  for  revival  of  Italian  in- 
dustry. 

In  announcing  here  last  night  that  the 
agreement  had  been  signed.  UNRRA  head- 
quarters, on  the  basis  of  a  cabled  report  from 
Rome,  quoted  Premier  de  Gasperl  as  saying: 

"Gratitude  Is  a  rare  article  in  this  world, 
but  you  will  find  it  in  Italy  and  will  be  able 
to  use  It  for  the  peace  of  the  world." 

Stn>FLEMENTS    EARLID.    ACCORD 

The  new  UNRRA  program,  designed  to  bring 
relief  to  all  Italians  In  a  land  suffering  from 
the  worst  crop  failure  of  25  years,  supple- 
ments an  earlier  limited  one,  approved  at  the 
UNRRA  conference  in  Montreal  in  Septem- 
ber, 1944.  under  which  aid  was  limited  to 
children  and  nursing  and  expectant  mothers. 

UNRRA  authorities  estimated  last  night 
that,  compared  with  the  two  vessels  monthly 
which  have  been  arriving  In  Italy  with  relief 
supplies.  100  Liberty  ships  a  month  will  be 
employed  in  carrying  out  the  enlarged  pro- 
gram. Realization  of  the  new  effort  was  made 
possible  by  Congress'  recent  authorization  of 
a  second  $1,350,000,000  for  the  UNRRA  pro- 
gram. 

In  addition  to  food.  UNRRA  plans  to  send 
to  Italy  coal  for  railroads,  public  works,  and 
essential  Industries.  These  shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  average  Isetween  400,000  and  500,000 
tons  monthly. 

ALL    PnOCKEDS   TOE    RELUT 

Also,  Italy  Is  to  receive  75,000  tons  monthly 
of  liquid  fuels — gasoline,  oil,  and  kerosene; 
raw  cotton  and  wool  to  alleviate  the  acute 
textile  shortage;  and  fertilizers,  seed,  and 
agricultural  machinery  to  increase  food  pro- 
duclion. 

The  Italian  Government  In  signing  the 
agreement  with  UNRRA,  undertook  to  spend 
all  money  received  from  the  sale  of  supplies 
on  relief  and  rehabilitation  projects. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OELEG.\TE  FROM    RAWAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1946 
Mr.  FARRINGTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  report: 
Report  of  the  StTBCOMMrmE  of  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Territories,  the  United  States 
HotreE  OF  Representatives,  on  Statehood 
for  Hawah 
The  Honorable  Hugh  Pettescn. 

Chairman  oj  Committee  on  Territories, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
The  first  congressional  committee  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  question  of  admitting  Hawaii 
to  statehood  viaited  the  Territory  in  Octo- 
ber 1935.  After  extensive  hearings  the  com- 
mittee "foimd  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  be 
a  modern  unit  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth, with  a  political,  social,  and  economic 
structure  of  the  highest  type.  lu  educa- 
tional program  is  an  advanced  one.  with  a 
large  proportion  of  the  tax  dollar  being 
•pent  for  the  training  of  lU  youth.  Even 
diuing  the  period  of  the  depression  this  pro- 
gram was  neither  relaxed  nor  reduced,  and 
lu  Khool  facilities  compare  favorably  with 


thOM  of  the  most  advanced  States,  Hawaii's 
economic  standards  are  high,  with  an  In- 
dustrial and  agricultural  development  form- 
ing a  sound  basis  for  the  continued  growth 
of  the  Territory."  Nevertheless,  the  commit- 
tee concluded  that  considerable  further  study 
was  necessary  before  a  favorable  report  might 
be  made  on  a  propoaal  to  admit  Hawaii  as  a 
State. 

In  October  1937.  pursuant  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, a  joint  congressional  committee 
visited  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Tlie  com- 
mittee reported  that  while  great  progress  had 
been  made  by  the  people  of  Hawaii,  the  ques- 
tion of  statehood,  because  of  disturbed  inter- 
national conditions,  should  again  be  deferred 
bv  the  Congress  until  further  study  and  con- 
sideration could  be  given.  It  wwi  the  com- 
mittee's view  also  "that  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  a  substantial  majority  desire  state- 
hood should  precede  affirmative  action  by 
Congress,"  A  plebiscite  to  determine  the 
wishes  of  the  people  was  authorised  by  the 
Territorial  legislature  In  1939  Of  those  vot- 
ing on  the  question  at  the  general  election  of 
November  6,  1940.  67  percent  favored  slate- 
hood  and  33  percent  opposed  It,  A  Gallup 
poll  held  on  the  mainland  in  1941  revealed 
rhat  opinion  In  the  continental  United  States 
for  and  against  statehood  for  Hawaii  was  in 
almost  the  same  proportions  as  the  Territo- 
rial view  expre.ssed  In  the  plebiscite 

During  the  war  years.  Congress  was  not 
able  to  give  renewed  consideration  to  Hawaii's 
statehood  ambition.  But  with  the  end  of  the 
war  in  sight,  the  duly  elected  representatives 
of  the  people  of  Hawaii  in  the  Territorial 
bouse  and  senate  adopted,  by  overwhelming 
vote  in  each  house,  resolutions  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  take  Immediate 
action  on  admitting  Hawaii  to  statehood. 
Piu^uant  to  this  request  and  to  House  Reso- 
lution 236  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
dated  April  30,  1945,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories  appointed  a  sub- 
committee to  visit  Hawaii,  to  hold  hearings, 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  H.  R.  3643. 
introduced  by  Delegate  Farrincton  'to  en- 
able the  people  of  Hawaii  to  form  a  constitu- 
tion and  State  government  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States," 

The  subcommittee  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man consists  of  Henry  D.  Larcade,  Democrat, 
Louisiana,  chairman;  James  J.  Delanf.t,  Dem- 
ocrat. New  York;   George  P,   Miller,  Demo- 
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New  York;  and  Joseph  R.  Farrincton.  Re- 
publican. Territory  of  Hawaii,  Irwin  W. 
Silverman,  chief  counsel  of  the  Division  of 
Territories  and  Island  Possessions.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  was  assigned  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  at  the  committee's 
request  to  serve  as  counsel  of  the  committee. 

On  December  20.  194S.  just  prior  to  the 
committee's  departure,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  whose  Department  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Territories,  issued  a  statement  en- 
dorsing statehood  for  Hawaii. 

The  counsel  of  the  committee,  Mr,  Silver- 
man, arrived  in  Hawaii  several  days  before 
the  committee  to  make  preparations  for  the 
hearings  and  to  arrange  for  the  scheduling 
of  the  large  number  of  witnesses  who  had 
Indicated  their  desire  to  appear  before  the 
committee.  The  committee  arrived  In  Hono- 
lulu on  Sunday.  January  6.  1946,  Hearings 
were  held  in  the  Throne  Room.  lolani  Palace, 
on  Monday.  .  January  7.  and  continued 
through  Thursday.  January  10.  In  order 
that  residents  of  all  the  islands  comprising 
the  Territory  might  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard,  hearings  were  held  on  Maui  on 
Friday.  January  11;  on  Molokai  on  Saturday, 
January  12;  at  Kona  on  Sunday.  January  13: 
and  at  HUo  on  the  Island  of  HawaU  on  Mon- 
day, January  14.  The  committee  retu.-ned 
to  Honolulu  on  Monday.  Jenunry  14.  and  held 
hearings  In  Honolulu  from  Tuesday,  Janu- 
ary  16,  includlug  a  night  »n»Um,  ihrotigli 


crat.  California;   Ho|u:r  D    Ancell,  Republi- 
can.  Oregon;    Dean^.   Taylor,   Republican, 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


TlifViitay.  JanOAry  17     Tt  held  hearirfi  at 
Kaoa    on  Prklay.  Mnuary   It.  and  left  for 
■  lainland  on  th«  ntb. 
Prt^r  to  kad  at  tb*  htglwlngr  of  th«  hear« 
Utw  scatii  tlMt  full  ofTpcrtu- 
be  fly*n  u>  e^^vry  parw  wlK>  tf»- 
»  appear  befor«  the  coflBiBlttea  to  pra- 
▼tawi  on  the  yieaUoo  of  alal 
t  ipon  any  other  matter  relating  to 
of   the  Terrttory.      AbcMt    100   wtt- 
««re  haard  and  aaanlned  by  the  mam- 
the  roaanlttaa.    In  addition,  a  larga 
of  iBcinoninda.  statefnetira  and  ata- 
Materials  on  the  aoclal.  potltlcal.  aatf 
lie  pmUctna  of  tba  MaBdB  «ao  pr»> 
and  submitted  by  tka  beada  of  FidRal 
'  ^MTltoriai   agenrl««.   aa  well   aa  by  as- 
nptaaanthig   tndoatiial.    trade,   labor, 
and  civic  aopataatkma.    The  committee  gave 
to  papolaOon  trends,  land 
m  or  aiaalth  and  labor 
•ondl^tona. 

riaeiHus 


the  taaaU  of  the  detailed  and  voluml- 
reoord  made  before  U.  the  oommlttee 
fiDdal 

1.  '  Ixat  the  pofnilatloa  of  the  Terntory  of 


Baarall  In  l»4a 


•01.191.  of  which  lOJH 


4  af  tba  total  populaUon 
of  Hawaiian  anceeiry;   Sl.«aa  or 

t   were   part-BawaUana;   tiMO  or 


1.1  p  nreani  were  Puerto  Rloaua;  ITajSl  or 
M.4  pareaot  wara  Oanoaitini:  30  006  or  6 
Chlnaae:  lOMOO  or  S3J  percaat 
7.041  or  1.4  percent  ware 
4«.4M  or  •  J  pac««U  »are  FUlpLooa; 
IJM  or  0.1  poreent. 
rhat  the  number  uf  pure  Hawa liana  hae 
declLMd  frooi  an  eatimatad  MOJOO  pgiane 
la  17  rs  to  lOjn  In  IHi. 

That  the  Caiiraalan  population  haa  In- 
craaafd   staadliy  since    ItTS.   when    the   pre- 
Qf   the   total   population   was   only 
It. 

4.  That  peraone  of  Japanaea  aaceatry  in  1100 
Bum  aered  IXMO  or  1S.7  pereect  of  the  total 
popij  latlon.  By  1010  the  peroantace  incrcaaed 
to  42 .7  percent,  but  had  daalbied  to  il»  per- 
cent In  ISSO  and  contlnuee  declining,  to  date 
bai«  t  only  S1.A  percent,  or  101 JOO  pexaona  at 
praa^t. 

5.  n^at  since  1012  the  proportion  of  inter- 
racial marrlagee  hae  tncreaeed  from  14.1  to 
at3 ,  Mroent,  the  trend  being  acoentlMtod  fef 
the  I  Boent  war.  during  which  over  ona«thli4 
of  tt^  children  born  had  two  or  more  racial 
atraita. 

8.  That  well  over  15  percent  of  the  preeent 
popv  latlon  was  htwa  in  Hawaii  or  on  the 
widzland. 

7.  Iliat  the  war  record  of  Hawaii  la  In  every 
et  commendable.  Hawaii  had  a  full- 
organiaatlon  for  civilian  defeiMe  and 
aoltii4taer  defense  unite  ^xmacwcd  by  the 
Arm] .  and  parUcipated  in  Red  Croea.  DSO. 
bkxMi  bank,  and  atoular  actlvltlea.  making 
liber  il  coatrtbaMoaa  to  the  war  cheet  and 
oven  uhecrtblng  Ita  quota  for  arar  bonds.  The 
"nrrl  lory  eetabUshcd  a  number  uf  emergency 
afHi  IM.  such  as  a  Bureau  of  Registration 
aad  ]  lentlflcatlon.  Ofllce  of  Pood  Control  and 
Tooa  Production,  and  a  ccmmercial  rent  con- 
trot    uu^am. 

1. '  %at  Hawaii  did  Ita  part  In  eontrlhuttng 
men  to  the  armed  forces.  Selective  Service 
did  iiot  apply  to  Hawaii  during  the  first  3 
yaan  af  Ika  war.  bacatMe  of  the  Territorr's 
erael  J  paftlon  and  shortage  of  manpower. 
8tnc<  the  appllcauon  of  the  draft.  Hawaii 
haa  net  its  full  quota.  Hawaii  had  two  Na- 
ttaoa  I  Ouard  regiments  which  were  called 
JM  Pedaial  aerrlea  ca  October  15.  IMO. 
I .  imm»  of  tba  attlania  of  Hawaii  ueiied 
hf  armed  forces  Americana  of  Japanaaa 
were  rejected  frosn  March  1941  tmttl 
Pebnkary  IMS  but  made  up  for  this  as  sooa 
88  tkiy  ware  accepted.  Although  Americana 
of  Ja  win  we  ancestry  ronatttmed  only  96  per- 
cent Jf  the  regjstranla  under  selective  serv- 
ice, i  2  Percent  of  the  total  inductions  from 
Dacei  Qbar  1940  to  Septemtwr  1945  came  froea 
thla  I  adal  graop.  because  nf  the  Isrfe  number 
Of  vcluntaara.    lacauae  of  the  Army  policy 
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of  oiSMiitof  and 
poeed  entirely  of  citlaena  of 
try.  It  la  poaelblc  to  follow  their  acUvUlea  and 
to  see  how  they  proved  unwarranted  the  mis- 
trust Initially  shown  b^  the  military  com- 
mandem  Hawaii  raaMaBte  «f  Jepamet  an- 
cestry constttatad  Mm  aattra  orlclnai  One 
RuBdiadth  Infantry  Battalion  and  by  far  the 
major  part  of  the  original  WcKT  Widrecl  and 
f^wty-Moond  Combat  Team.  The  recrwd  of 
thoee  tmita.  made  In  major  offensives  tn  the 
Buropean  theater,  Uicludee  5  Presidential 
tmit  cltationa,  1  Merltortoua  Service  plaque. 
01  DIattiigfVlBbad  Barrloe  Croaaee,  MO  Buver 
Star*.  TBI  Bronae  Stan.  10  Crohi  de  CKierre 
(Prench).  S  soldiers  medals  i  Italian  1,  50 
Army  eoaaaaendatlons.  and  tt  dtvMon  eon- 
mendattoBa. 

9  That,  aeeording  to  Robert  L.  Shivers. 
Pedcrnl  Bureau  of  InvenUgatlun  agent  In 
charge  at  Honolulu,  tbere  waa  not  one  single 
•04  of  ~r*^*C  or  afth-ooiumn  acUvity 
oaaMstttad  ta  Hawaii  before,  during,  or  after 
the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  UawaU'a  people 
ijf  varloua  racial  anceetrlas  can  and  do  work 
totethar,  and  what  goee  on  In  the  couatrtee 
of  tbalr  f~<— ♦-"**  u  of  ratoor  coocarn  to 
m— .  iwpf III  to  their  Intereat  in  the 
Onttad  SUtea.  People  of  all  racial 
in  preparing  for  and 
and  Hawaii,  deaplte  iu  poiyracial 
Itlon,  la  eeeenuaiiy  American  in 
tlwught.    purpoae.    and    action 

M.  That  the  penpie  of  the  Territory  of 
■avaa  are  a  law-abiding  people.  lu  dUler- 
eat  racial  grvnipB  live  together  with  a  mint- 
mum  of  friction  and  no  recial  claahea:  life 
aod  psupeiti  aia  aa  sale  in  Hawaii  aa  in 
aay  aaetian  of  tba  ■tatwlarid 

11.  S«ch  evidaoee  of  hioe  aatbic  aa  eaiata 
loidlaatee  that  the  praetlea  baa  bo4  aaaumad. 
and  l5  not  likely  to  aaaume.  serious  propor- 
tions. Members  of  the  Territorial  legislature 
whose  ancestry  is  Japaneee  constitute  ncx- 
mally  less  than  X)  percent  of  the  total  mem- 
bership, although  S3JI  percexit  of  the  total 
population  of  the  islands  is  of  Japaneee 
descent. 

11.  That  In  1944.  71.704  of  84.310  regie- 
tranis.  or  15.03  percent,  voted  in  the  general 
election.  The  percentage  of  registered  voters 
of  Hawaiian  ancestry  declined  from  33.8  per- 
cent in  18Sa  to  14.7  percent  in  1940:  Cau- 
caaian  voters  declined  from  38  2  percent  In 
IMl  to  30  1  pereesit  la  1940.  The  Japanese 
showed  an  increase  from  17  6  to  31  1  per- 
cent. With  few  exceptions,  the  percentage 
of  registrants  voting  in  each  general  election 
ranged  between  85  to  00  pereent. 

13  That  of  the  Territory's  4,118.400  acres, 
1,703.060  «cree.  or  43.78  percent,  are  in  public 
owii«ahtp  and  US8JH>  acres  or  57.11  per- 
cent are  privately  owned.  The  largest  single 
owner  holds  8  87  percent  of  the  total  of 
privately  owned  land»  and  the  10  largest 
owners  ^Including  the  largest  owner)  to- 
gether hold  90  11  percent:  the  50  largest 
•  Including  the  10  largest  owttetfi) 
I  56  percent  and  all  other  owners  hold 
17.87  percent  of  aU  prlffbtaly  ewned  laoda. 

14.  That  the  largaet  onneer  is  the  B.  P. 
Bishop  eetate.  holding  approximately  370.000 
acres.  This  Is  a  charitable  trust,  founded  by 
a  Hasrallan  prlncees  for  the  support  of  the 
Kamahamaha  Schools,  which  are  devoted  to 
the  edVMtlon  of  Hawaltans  and  part-Hawnl- 
laaa.  and  the  cxpensM  of  administering  the 
trust  are  paid  from  trust  funds. 

15  Thst  of  the  Terrirorys  totsl  4  118  400 
srreR.  2.947.330  acres  are  devoted  as  follows: 
1  045  085  serve  are  devoted  to  forest  reaerves; 
104 JOS  acree  to  national  parks:  94.040  acres 
to  Army,  Navy,  or  other  public  nee  (Indud- 
tac  tarrttortal  and  county  purpoees  but  not 
llfrways):  1350.000  aerea  to  pas- 
nO.OOO  acree  to  the  growing  of  sugar 
61,000  acree  to  tbe  growtng  of  plne- 
and  approaimately  3 1  000  acres  to  the 
growing  of  other  crops.  Including  8  TOO  acres, 
truck  farming:  4.000  acres,  roffee:  2090  acres. 
tratta:  tMf  acres,  taro  and  OeM  crops:  770 
aaaa.  aaacadanjia  nuts;  aixl  5.496  acres  for 
Blacellaneous  crops. 


18  Thst  In  1940  there  were  1.0M  farm*  of 
less  thsn  5  acres,  anc!  4.734  farms  of  leae  thnn 
100  acres  <  Including  those  Icea  than  5  acre»i 

17.  That  in  1944  Hawaii  produeea  874.948 
tone  of  aofareanc.  the  crop  twing  valued  at 
90S.408.SSS 

18  That  m  1940— the  lateet  year  for  which 
.completo  figures  are  availabta— Hasrail  pro- 
duaad  njM1.419  casts  of  pineapple  valued  at 
$45  851.706 

19.  That  the  coffee  production  of  the 
taiands  in  1944  totaled  7,e50jOOO  pounda,  val- 
ued at  91J091.000. 

30.  That  the  Territory  haa  conalatoiitly  paid 
into  the  United  Stataa  Traaaury  a  crnalder- 
ably  larger  amoOBC  than  tbe  Pederal  Oov- 
emment,  exdueive  of  military  expenditures, 
haa  spent  upon  the  Temtnry  Its  1945  oon- 
trtbatlon  amounUag  to  SITSJOOJS?  JS. 

31.  That  tn  1944  and  1944  Hawaii  cioeeded 
several   States   in    the    total   of   iU   intornal 

31.  That  the  flnancee  of  the  Territory  have 
been  very  well  manaped.  At  the  erul  of  tlie 
last  Meoalum.  on  June  10  1945.  toUl  bodfe- 
tary  reaourcae  of  tbe  Territory  amounted  to 
8iiJt9J04,  with  total  obllfatlone  and  re- 
eeraaa  In  the  amount  of  M7JT1;891.  leav- 
ing rn  unapproprlatad  (Urplus  of  810  488. • 
896  The  bonded  debt  of  the  Temt ur/  as 
of  Deeember  81.  1948.  mas  $18,510,000.  «ith 
87  151M4  In  the  sinking  fund,  leaving  s  net 
antount  of  $9.388056. 

18.  That  during  the  calender  year  1940  the 
following  tax  revenues  were  produced  from 
the  foUovlBg  aouroee: 

Real   praparty ••.S6i.6e6  41 

Personal  property 8.697.630  85 

Incoaae.  personal  and  corpora- 
tion      83,519  447  31 

Public  utility , 1.897  467  05 

Liquid    fuel 1,932.749  57 

CompenaaUon  and  dividend..     8,819.5(7  i^i 

Bank  eidae 60.0(0  00 

Liquor 1. 906. 919.  50 

Tobacco 4S],8C4  66 

Oroaa  income  and  oonaump- 

tion _ 10.  460, 3!  0  35 

Unemployment  compeneation.     1. 666.  74>e.  18 
BuBlneee   eaelee.    poll,   public 

welfare  prior  years). 98.4116  83 


Admliuatered     by 
commlasloncr 


ux 
4I.272.a(«.45 


Inheritance  aT>d  estate.. 

Insuraacc. — 

Ucensea.. 


Administered  by  Terri- 
torial treaaurar 


881.r>4  16 
451.471  56 

10,  na  61 


1. 122.  HlO  37 


Total ..42.395.  41<9  82 

34.  That  there  are  35  sugar  companies  op- 
erating lu  the  Territory  with  a  total  cap- 
ItallaaUon  of  approximately  fns.OOO.OOC  and 
with  stock  held  by  approximately  18.000  per- 
sons. There  are  Ave  corporations,  knovn  as 
tbe  Big  Five  which  act  tn  the  capacl  ,y  of 
(actors  or  agenta  for  practically  all  of  -Jieae 
plantatlona.  and  to  some  extent  have  sub- 
stantial atofkholrtingi  in  the  plantitinn 
compantee.  The  compaaies,  with  the  num- 
ber of  plantations  repreecntcd  and  tb«>  ap- 
proximate percentage  of  sugar  produrtlon 
for  each  group  of  plantations,  are  aa  foLows: 
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The  sgency  system  la  not  used  to  such  a 
predominant  extent  in  th»  pineapple  Indus- 
try, although  some  of  the  "big  five"  are  con- 
nected with  that  Industry  thrcugh  stock 
ownership  or  other  affiliation.  The  "big  five" 
have  other  Interests  as  well. 

25.  That  the  commerce  of  Hawaii  with  the 
continental  United  States  exceeds  that  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  all  but  a  few  foreltm 
countries.  From  1935  to  1940.  only  five  for- 
eign countries — the  United  Kingdom.  Canada, 
Japan.  France,  and  Germany — bought  more 
from  the  mainland  than  did  Hawaii.  In  1940 
the  value  of  the  Territory's  Imports  from  the 
mainland  totaled  $127,539,539.  while  the  value 
of  exporta  to  the  mainland  waa  $103,145,180. 

38.  That  bank  deposits  hsve  Increased 
from  $4,883,131  In  1901  to  9498.296.940  In  1945. 
much  of  the  increase  being  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Army  and  Navy  personnel. 

37.  That  Hawaii's  gross  aaeessed  value  of 
reol  property  Is  over  $500,000,(X)0— higher 
than  that  of  any  State  at  the  time  of  nd- 
mlasion  with  the  exception  of  Oklahoma. 

18,  That  as  of  December  1946.  88,876  cor- 
porations, flrma.  or  individuals  wers  engaged 
In  54.413  different  enterprises  as  employers  or 
self-employers 

A,  There  were  12818  persons  or  companies 
engaged  In  metalling,  representing  the  follow- 
ing subdlvisiotis: 

Appliances.  06:  auto  dealers.  43:  auto  sup- 
plies. 08:  bakeries,  61;  barrooms  snd  saloons, 
380:  books  and  stationery,  84:  building  ma- 
terials. 10:  chemicals,  17;  cold  drinks,  306; 
confectionery.  305:  curios  and  novelties.  398: 
department  store*.  13:  drugs.  151:  dry  eoods, 
323:  electric  supplies,  21:  equipment.  43:  fish 
rteplers  and  fish  markets.  532:  food  products, 
481:  fountain  and  lunchrooms.  444:  fruit  and 
vegetable,  713:  furniture,  91:  general  mer- 
chandise, 1.135:  groceries.  641:  hardware.  61: 
houseliold  products,  15:  Jewelers,  186:  liquor 
store*.  173:  liimber.  10:  meat  dealers  and 
meat  markets.  333:  mill  supplies,  11:  music 
storee  and  comnosers.  23:  newspnpers.  25: 
ntirsertee.  88:  cfRce  equipment  and  supplies. 
27:  optical,  17:  poultry.  636:  radio  and  radio 
supplies.  67;  restaurants.  952:  service  stationu, 
387:  shoe  stores.  68;  toilet  articles  and  cos- 
metics, 55:  wearing  apparel,  172, 

B.  There  were  2.099  companies  or  persons 
engaged  In  wholesaling,  including  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  wholesaling: 

Appliances.  14:  auto  dealers.  14:  auto  parts, 
36;  bakeries,  55:  beverages,  11:  block  print- 
ing. 19:  boatbuilding.  10:  bottle  dealers,  21; 
building  materials,  7:  coconuts.  9:  confec- 
tioneries, 23;  curios  and  novelties.  137:  drug**. 
30:  dry  goods.  42;  electrical  appliances,  19; 
equipment,  16;  feed.  9;  fish  dealers.  273; 
florists,  41;  food  products.  109:  fruit  and  vege- 
table dealers.  280:  furniture,  26:  general  mer- 
chandise. 364:  groceries,  44:  hardware.  12: 
household  products,  5;  jewelers,  70:  junk 
dealers.  8:  lauhala  weaving,  166:  lels.  19;  lum- 
ber, 5;  magazliM>«.  7:  meats.  56:  music,  9; 
tobacco.  6:  toilet  articles  and  cosmetics,  11; 
toys,  10:  wearing  apparel,  32. 

C,  Eight  thousand  tliree  hundred  and  flfty- 
e'ght  companies  or  persons  were  engaged  In 
producing  raw  products.  Including: 

Dairies,  66:  farming.  1.051;  fishing,  350; 
flower  growers.  214:  hog  raisers.  68»:  poultry 
producers.  811;  sugar  growers,  2.135;  vege- 
table««  and  fruits.  1.542. 

D.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-six  persons  or  companies  were  en- 
gaged   In    manufacturing,    Including: 

Alcoholic  beverages.  12:  bakery  products, 
86  block  printing,  17;  chemical  and  ferti- 
liaer.  30:  clothing,  27;  concrete,  lime,  and 
stone  products.  11;  confectionery.  20;  curios 
and  novelties,  88;  foods,  137;  footwear,  21: 
furniture.  35:  jewelry,  16:  mattresses  and 
springs.  12:  nonalcchoLc  beverages,  38;  soap, 
7;  wood  products.  37. 

19,  That  out  of  a  total  of  170.0(X)  em- 
ployees (not  including  part-time  work  by 
school  children  under  the  schools'  tempo- 
rary program  established  to  meet  the  man- 
power 8hort£ge)  the  sugar  Industry  employs 


about  24.500  workers.  Pineapple  agricultural 
labor  (not  Including  the  canneries)  totals 
about  4.750;  11.300  are  employed  in  manu- 
facturing (excluding  sugar);  10.700  In  trans- 
portation, ccmmunlcation  and  other  utility 
services:  23.000  in  wholesale  and  retaU 
trcdes;  13.500  In  various  service  Industries; 
7.400  In  diversified  agrlculttire;  6.8(X)  In  con- 
struction and  quarrying,  and  SXXX)  in  fi- 
nancial. Insurance,  and  real-estate  estab- 
ItsbmenU;  69.500  are  In  Government  serv- 
ice and  4.075  In  domestic  service. 

30.  That  since  1937  the  Territorial  legisla- 
ture passed  a  number  of  labor  laws,  creating 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Re- 
lations, and  dealing  with  such  matters  rs 
apprenticeship,  child  labor,  vocational  train- 
ing, vocational  rehablliutlon,  unemploy- 
ment compenaation,  regulation  of  employ- 
ment agencies,  minimum  wages  and  maxi- 
mum hours,  payment  and  collection  of 
wages,  workmen's  compensation,  and  safety 
regulations. 

31.  Tliat  the  Territory's  Department  of 
Labor  is  considered  by  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  Pederal  Labor  Department  as 
doing  an  able  job,  and  the  Territory's  labor 
legislation  as  comparing  very  favorably  with 
that  of  many  progressive  States  and  in  some 
respects  Is  In  advance  thereof.  Hawaii's  un- 
employment compensation  law  provides  more 
liberal  beneflu  than  that  of  any  Stato  with 
the  possible  exception  of  New  York. 

32.  That  the  average  cash  wage  paid  to 
sugar  employees  In  1946  Is  In  excess  of  $5 
per  day  for  unskilled  labor  not  Including 
the  value  of  perquisites,  which  Include  hous- 
ing, fuel,  water,  lights,  and  medical  and 
hospital  services.  The  cash  vtrage  paid  in  the 
pineapple  Industry  is  comparable.  Wages 
paid  industrial  workers  have  advanced  In 
Hawaii  more  than  on  the  mainland  during 
the  period  1940-45  and  Hawaii  now  Is  on  a 
par  with  the  mainland. 

33.  That  a  standard  8-hour  day  Is  in  effect 
throughout  the  Territory. 

34.  That  Hawaii  Is  the  only  Territory  or 
State  with  the  exception  of  Wisconsin  to 
pass  a  little  Wagner  Act,  extending  collective 
bargaining  to  agrlctiltural  labor. 

36.  That  unionization  of  labor  has  made 
strides  durli^g  the  past  10  years  both  In  In- 
dustry and  agriculture:  nearly  all  major 
,,lndustries,  including  tbe  sugar  and  pineapple 
Industries,  are  now  organized  or  organization 
Is  pending  therein. 

36.  That  there  are  46  organizations  In  the 
Territory  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  68  with  the  CIO.  2  inde- 
pendent unions,  and  5  Government  em- 
ployees' org;\nlzations. 

37.  That  in  1940  there  were  7  strikes  In- 
volving 502  workers  with  33,217  man-days 
lost:  In  1941  there  were  16  strikes  Involving 
2,530  workers  resulting  in  34.241  man-days 
lost:  In  1942  there  were  2  strikes  Involving 
49  men  resulting  in  67  man-days  lost;  In  1913 
there  were  4  Ftrlkes  involving  302  workers 
resulting  In  716  man-days  lost;  In  1944  there 
was  1  labor  dispute  Involving  6  men  with 
60  man-days  lost;  and  In  1945,  up  to  Novem- 
ber, there  had  been  9  strikes  involving  1,047 
men  with  8,876  man-da\'s  lost. 

38.  That  at  the  last  Territorial  election  a 
majority  of  those  elected  to  both  houses  were 
endorsed  by  organized  labor. 

39.  That  Illiteracy  In  the  islands  among 
native-born  citizens  la  almost  nonexiftent. 
Hawaii  has  well-equipped  schools  through- 
out the  Territory,  most  villages  and  hamlets 
being  prpvided  with  proper  educational 
facilities. 

40.  The  standards  of  instruction,  accord- 
ing to  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
are  the  same  as  on  the  mainland  and  higher 
than  those  in  many  States.  The  average 
niunber  of  pupils  enrolled  per  teacher  Is  27.9 
in  Hawaii  as  compared  with  31.4  in  the 
United  States  urban  schools  and  26.1  in 
rural  areas.  The  average  pay  j)er  teacher  in 
Hawaii  is  $2,014  anntially  as  compared   to 


82,013  In  urban  centers  and  $1,018  in  rural 
areas  of  the  mainland. 

41.  That  there  is  a  public  library  on  each 
of  the  principal  islands.  There  ere  82.435 
registered  card  holders.  Each  island  library 
owns  a  bookmobile  serving  rural  schools  and 
homes,  and  approximately  $620,000  is  spent 
annually  on  library  facilities. 

42.  That  the  University  of  Hawaii  com- 
pares favorably  with  many  State  tmlversi- 
tics.  For  the  year  1944-45  there  were  en- 
rolled 1,463  regular  students  and  1,145  grad- 
uate students.  The  university  had  financial 
support  In  the  amount  of  $3,126,038  for  the 
blennium  1943-45,  of  which  territorial  ap- 
propriations from  general  revenues  provided 
50.8  percent,  university  Income  37.46  percent, 
and  Federal  granu  31.74  percent. 

43.  That  the  level  of  the  Territory's  spir- 
itual life  is  In  the  beet  American  tradition. 

44  That  in  1945  the  board  of  health  apmX 
$1,623,385  or  a  per  cepiu  cost  of  $8.18  as 
compared  with  $1.88  In  1987, 

45.  In  1943.  Hawaii's  death  rates  from  18 
causes  were  below  the  national  median.  The 
rate  was  higher  for  syphilis,  tubereuloets,  and 
accidents,  including  automobile  accidents. 
The  mortality  rate  of  Infants  under  1  year 
had  declined  from  87  per  thoiuand  In  1930  to 
30  per  thousand  In  1946;  the  number  of  ma- 
ternal deaths  for  1.000  living  births  had  de- 
clined from  7  In  1933  to  1.6  In  1945. 

48.  That  the  venereal  disease  infection  rate 
per  1,000  In  Hawaii  declined  from  175  in  1911 
to  7.5  In  1945  On  the  mainland  the  rato 
has  declined  from  163  in  1911  to  approxi- 
mately 43  In  1946.  In  Hawaii  the  locally  ac- 
quired rate  was  1.4  In  1945. 

47.  That  according  to  the  Social  Sectirity 
Board,  Hawaii's  public  assistance  program  Is 
based  on  "liberal,  progressive  legislation." 
Hawaii  has  no  maximum  limitation  of  pub- 
lic assistance:  and  the  Territory  has  thus 
placed  itself  in  a  position  to  make  payments 
to  needy  individuals  commensurate  with 
need,  and  to  give  recognition  to  changes  In 
living  costs.  Hawaii  also  has  a  medical  and 
dental  care  program,  and  provides  other 
forms  of  public  assistance  for  which  no  Fed- 
eral grants  are  given. 

48.  That  In  1945  Hawaii  ranked  thirty- 
ninth  In  the  average  grant  for  old-age  as- 
sistance, fifteenth  In  the  average  grant  for 
aid  to  dependent  children,  thirty-fifth  In 
average  grant  for  aid  to  tbe  blind,  and 
fifteenth  in  the  average  grant  for  general 
assistance 

49.  That  the  territorial  legislature  has  en- 
acted legislation  comparable  to  that  of  many 
States.  Hawaii  has  adopted  20  of  the  main- 
land unlfoim  laws.  In  addition  to  laws  men- 
tioned above.  Hawaii  has  a  clvU-servlce  law, 
a  modern  retirement  system  for  all  employ- 
ees. In  the  field  of  public  health  the  Terri- 
tory has  enacted  a  crippled-children's  act, 
created  a  bureau  of  mental  hygiene,  paaaed 
a  uniform  narcotic-drugs  act,  and  estab- 
lished compulsory  vaccination  for  smallpox, 
typhoid,  and  other  diseases.  In  addition  to 
the  existiiag  public  medical-care  program  the 
legislature  iu  1945  provided  for  a  t>tudy  uf 
health -insurance  and  hospital  facilities.  Iu 
1935  the  legislature  created  the  Hawaii  Hous- 
ing Authority,  passed  the  Federal  Housing 
Act  authorizing  the  acquisition  by  any  Ped- 
eral agency  of  property  suitable  for  houatng 
projects,  and  an  act  entitled  "Oovemraant 
Aid  for  Housing  Projects"  authorizing  the 
Territory  and  its  political  subdivisions  to 
aid  in  the  planning,  construction,  and  oper- 
ation of  housing  projects. 

coNCLumoira 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  and  in  view  of 
the  foregoing,  the  subcommittee  concludes: 

1.  That  Hawaii  with  its  population  of  over 
S(X).0(X)  has  a  larger  population  than  any 
other  State  at  the  time  of  admission  to  the 
Union  with  the  exception  of  Oklahoma. 

2.  That  the  heterogeneous  peoples  of  the 
Territory  live  and  work  together  amicably, 
democratically,  and  harmoniously. 
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tbc   mls*d   raeUl  eocnplexicm   of 

exiatcd  at  tbe  Obm  of  aniMsaMoii, 

M  an  otetacK  to  aaiMB- 

not  xkow  b«  «mmMh«4  aa 

of  pcnoiu  a<  J«p- 

itly  tfwsllMd  flMsa  UMB  MM  to  pro- 
of ImmMcrvtton.  lover  Mrth  rate,  and 
louBlfratlan  of  otlMr  pcopUa. 
^•oplo  el  Uaw«il  bav*  demon- 
Wyond  qiMBtkin  tkatr  loyalty  and 
to  the  OoTcniiiMBt  «f  tbe  Un  it«d 


ftiwli  airtttonea  of  Moe  votlac  ••  eUsts 

oC 

bacaiMe  tiMjr.  Itln  all 
are  diTl4i4  aaaooia*  thatnaelTva  by 
t.   aoetel.   aad   rronuouc 
A,  l^t  Hawaii   haa   beea   a  Territory   (or 
.  during  which  the  people  of  Hawaii 
hofO  ifbomn  thema*l«ea  fully  capable  of  aalf  • 


9.  'Ibat  there  la  a  eoneentratkm  of  land 
to  tto  itmMfm  ot  a  few 
or  aotaMo.  bat  efloru 
to  laiprow  tbla  iltuatloa.  Hie  IMS 
latlaldtiiie  oraatod  a  Land  Laws  Beviak.)ii 
n— n  iaalon.  which  reooDuneiided  the  ercft- 
tlon  c  f  a  public  corporation  for  the  aoqvlal- 
I  ubdiTtJtlon.  and  aale  of  Innda  for  buoM 
A  blU  of  thiB  character,  known  aa  th« 
wall  Home  Development  Authority  Act, 
li  troduoad  in  tha  Jaat  aeaaiou.  Aithoueh 
It  falad  of  paaaaga  than,  and  no  furthar 
have  been  takan.  It  may  In  the  near 
iuiur4  be  enacted  Into  law.    It  provided: 

Tti  authority  U  directed  to  acquire  by 
purcb  M«  or  eminent  domain,  uudevalopad 
•Uit£lila  fur  realdentlal  purpoaca  on  tha 
laUB4  of  Oahu.  whara  the  acuta  ahortage  of 
aitaa  exuu.  Laoda  thua  acquired  are 
aubdivided  into  raaklenttal  lou  and 
for  aale  to  thoaa  of  the  public  mobt 
in  neid  of  bouaea  The  developni<>n:  pro]ccta 
contanpUtcd  by  the  act  are  self-suatalnlng 
tn  nature.  The  act  calia  for  an  Initial  loan 
t<.  thi  authority  to  be  repaid  to  the  Terri- 
tory I  •  tha  authority  aecurea  funda  from  lU 
tha  iaauanca  of  which  la  provided  fcff 
hf  ttk  act." 

Ttiat  the  Bl?  Flva  dominates  a  great 
portliin  of  HawaU's  ecooomy:  but  this  ecc- 
uoml  '■  dominance  baa  not  prevented  the 
eatah  lahmcnt  of  many  varied  buslaeasee.  and 
there  are  good  proapect.^  for  amall  bustneaa  In 
Hawaii.     Further,  the  Influence  of  tbe  BSg 
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relatively  amall  number  of  individuate  who 
hold  xaeltlona  of  responalblllty  There  Is  no 
occaa  on  to  believe  that  these  poalttons  ar« 
mam  ;alned  through  stock  control  either  di- 
rectly or  by  means  of  proxies  In  Hawaii  to 
any  i  reater  extent  than  Is  tbe  caa*  on  Um 
main  and.  The  committee's  Invaatlpittoiia 
in  the  main  conAaad  «o  atatahoed.  bat 
the  evidence  prwaatad  to  It.  wathtm 
Indickted  the  exiatence  In  bUBlnaaa  Itia  of 
coUu  lion  or  fraud  or  any  agraeoMnt  or  com- 
binatpon  in  reatrsint  of  trad*. 

That  labor  has  made  great  stridaa  ainee 
ind  has  contributed  greatly  to  tha  Ter- 
ritor:  'a  pragraaa  in  tha  field  of  aoctal  and 
Ic  laglslalion 
That  there  u,  a  growing  mutual  respect 
confidence  betwaan  management  and 
m  indtistrlal  raloUaaa. 
That  the  aehocd  ■yatam  of  Hawaii  has 
stKceeafu!  In  liuitilHng  Into  people  of 
Bkan4  racca  and  backgrounds  the  objectlvee 
»nri  fleaia  of  democracy,  and  has  produced  a 
tlon  capable  of  discharging  tha 
of  eraaenship. 


IS.  Itat  BWdain  Inrentlona  have  annlbi- 
latad  distance  Hotkolulu  today  la  closer  to 
tba  American  mainlaiMl  tn  time  than  the 
etttaa  of  Bcwtoa  aad  Raw  Torfc  w«r«  to  tka 
CaplUI  tn  tha  early  daya  of  the  Natioa. 
Bavau  ta  eloaer  to  tba  ar«t  of  tha  Oovemmrnt 
•D  bat  tha  baaiadlat^ly  adjacent 
irtMn  Waahtnfton  Arst  became 
the  Capital  of  tha  Oaltad  Stataa.  With  rfll- 
etant  and  raptd  ooauaunleatkn  by  cable, 
radio,  or  tolap*aaa.  and  13-  to  iS-boia  aarr- 
ice  for  mail  or  poaaangrr  ptanaa  to  ttie  oiain- 
kaad.  Hawaii  can  no  longer  ba  ebaracterloed 
aa  iaotated. 

19  That  a  majority  of  the  pcopia  of  the 
Tamtory  are  tn  favor  of  tmiaadlate  atate- 
Mo  orgaalaad  group  haa  appeared  In 
If  a  pleblacite  were  again  bald 
tha  atatehood  qoeauon  in  otir  opmion  tha 
people  would  eota  for  atatabood  in  the  aaoaa 
proporttoa  aa  thay  did  Ui  IMO. 

nooM  imn)  ATioivs 

Therefore,  alnco— 

1.  The  people  ot  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
have  dtmonalratad  beyond  quaatiuo  not  only 
their  topattf  aad  patrlnti—  but  alao  thair 
daaire  ta  MWiaia  tha  ranwartilllty  ot  atate- 
hood; and  sine* 

a.  Tba  policy  of  the  United  Statea  Oovam- 
mant  la  one  of  aelf -da termination :  that  pao- 
ptaa  ba  allowed  to  chooaa  flraaly  their  form 
uf  political  Btatua;  and  ataoa 

3.  Hawaii 'a  stratagJc  location  in  the  Pa- 
cific plays  so  large  a  part  in  oui  country  a  ln< 
temational  poaltlou  In  this  area;  and 

4.  Tba  Congiaaa  of  the  United  States 
through  a  aarlas  of  acts  and  committee  re- 
porU  indicated  to  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory that  Hawaii  would  be  admitted  into  tha 
Union  when  qualified,  axul  since 

6.  Tha  Territury  of  Hawaii  now  mceta  tha 
necaaaary  requliements  for  statehood: 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  this  subcom- 
Oiittce  that  the  Committee  on  Territoriea 
give  immediate  conaideratlon  to  legialatlon 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

BsmtT  D  Labcadi  Jr  . 
Oemoerat.  Louisiana.  CKairman, 
JutMB  J.  DriANrr. 

Dmocror,  New  York. 
Ocoacx  P.  Mnxxa. 

Drmocmt,  CaHfomia. 
BoMza  D   AivesLL. 

Repubtican.  Orrgim. 
Deak  p.  TATi^a. 

Republicxtn    Nev  Tork. 
Joa^H  R.  FAaatwoTON. 
Republiean.  Territorp  of  Hotnii. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BUTLER  B.  HARE 

or  SOUTH   CAEOLIKA 

IN  THX  HOUSB  OP  BMHBNTATIW 

Thursdap,  January  24.  1946 

Mr  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
of  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  R«oo«d  by  including  therein 
the  statement  made  before  the  Commtt- 
tee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 
October  31.  1945.  I  submit  the  following: 


■TA-mmrT  otr 

SSMTATIVK    IN 

aoom  CAarM.iwa 

Mr.  Raxf  Mr.  Chalnnaa  and  gantlearen  of 
the  committee.  I  appraclate  tba  a|ipartunity 
to  appear  and  ta  praaaag  my  vImi 
propot^d  bulldtac  piUiF'M  I  iMiva 
a  abort  statement,  and  I  think.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  caa  expedite  your  time  by  probably 
referring  to  my  sratement.  or  notea.  with  tba 


undentandtng  that  you  may  feel  at  liberty 
to  mterrupt  or  make  inquiry  at  any  tim«-. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  into  any  great - 
detail  M  to  the  varloua  propoaala  but  will 
oonAna  myadf  to  Utla  I  of  the  bill,  w  :iich 
provides  for  the  oooatructioa  of  buiidlocs  at 
eartaln  pnat  oAcea.  particularly  aeoond-':laM 
Tbe  policy  of  the  Oovemment  to  pro- 
suitable  buildu.gB  to  aceoomnodate  of- 
after  the  receipia  exceed  tlO/MO  per 
auiium  waa  alabltahad  many  faara  n^K  I 
tiunk  1  ooold  ba  mora  accurate  aad  aay  that 
in  int  Ooaipwm  provided  that  tlkcreifter 
lAoaa  with  glO.OOO  annual  reeeipta 
ba  aUglhla  for  a  bujldinc-  Tht^  as- 
sumptMB  la  that  Conirreaa  feit  that  il  tbe 
ottoe  had  raealpis  amounting  to  $10j00f  an- 
nually, tbara  araa  a  u«>ed  (ur  a  bulldlnf!  aiul 
that  that  waa  auActent  JuatiAcation  for  the 
program  Tbe  Ooogreaa  at  trragular  tntervala 
haa  provided  funds  for  the  eoortructlon  of 
such  buildings  as  ofBom  became  aligib  e  up 
uatil  IBM  or  liSt.  wban  tha  laat  legislation 
for  tbM  puq>oae  waa  anactad.  Of  eouo*!.  tha 
progiam  haa  been  delayed  oa  awiwint  of  the 
raoaat  World  War.  but  I  unritaritaad  tbal  your 
eoowilttea  la  now  plantUng  to  renea  tbe 
prof^am. 

The  juatiflcatlon  for  luch  a  program  ha-i 
baao  heretofore  wall  eatahllahad.  and  I  as- 
sume the  purpuMe  of  your  committee  at  pres- 
ent la  to  detcrmtaa  whether  you  shnll  au- 
thorlaa  and  make  pror  talon  for  the  com  i  true - 
tlon  of  buildings  at  all  'Q>i:m.  recently  de- 
clared by  the  Poat  0(Qca  Oepartnaent  to  be 
jeliglble  luider  ealating  law.  or  whether   t  will 
ba  mora  adrlmbia  to  make  provlak»  f'V  the 
coaatrvctiOQ  of  those  buildla^i  over  a  oerlod 
of  yaara.     Mr.   Chairman,  for  a  nunilier  of 
I  have  instated,  and  my  purpow>  here 
la    to    finlher    Innlst.    that    Oongreaa 
ahould   now   provide   authoricatiam    for   tha 
conatructlon  of  a  builoiog  to  accocuniodate 
all  sacoDd-clan  ofOom  now  eligible  and  as 
they  may  baraafter  bacome  eligible.     Then 
It  woMid  only  be  necaaaary  for  the  Depart- 
aMBt.  la  im  regular  raqumt  for  annual  ap- 
proprtationa  hereafter,  to  submit   Jurtiflca- 
tiooa  for  the  oonstnKtion  of  such  bu-ldlnga 
aa  nwy  become  eligible  in  the  future.     In 
thia  way  prnvislon  would  be  made  fcr  fur- 
niabing  postal  facilitiea  to  every  oomriunity 
where  buateen  la  suOdently  large  to    ustify 
Kucb  H  bulldlns     Practically  every  afeiicy  in 
the  Oovemment  is  now  and  has  been  work- 
ing for  the  past  3  or  3  yenrs  (in  som  <  kind 
of  poatwar  program  that  would  provice  em- 
ployment  for  the   unemployed.     Tbee   are 
aooie.  at  coane.  who  would  like  to  git  back 
to  tba  original  WPA  program,  but  I  tiunk 
majority  of  people  now  feet  th  s  pro- 
I  too  espeiialva  for  tba  benef  ts  de- 
rived.  BrlaOy.  therefore.  I  am  auggestir  ■z  that 
tbe  autbortaatlon   be   made   and   funis   re- 
queated  to  provide  for  the  immedlat  •  con- 
atmction  of  a  aul table  building  to  acc<  mnno- 
llata  all   poat   oOcca   approved   by   th>   Poat 
O0oa  Dapartment  as  beinc  ellgibia  for  such 
buildings  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  McGHKB.  Congraaaman  Hau.  don't 
yaa  believe  that  if  they  were  to  ba«e  eiif  iblllry 
on  the  receipu  of  a  poat  office  in  the  ta<t  2.  3. 
or  4  years,  or  during  the  emergerry.  t:  iari;e 
percentafre  of  them  would  becoote  e  igible. 
whereas  when  we  got  back  to  normal  times 
thev  probably  would  not  be  eligible.  What 
would  you  anggmt  we  ahould  luc  m  i  basis 
lor  the  determination  o'  their  eiizibUity? 

M'-  Haas.  The  year  preceding  the  paaaaga 
of  this  set. 

Mr  McOaaeoa.  If  we  pass  it  in  1»46.  'hen  it 
would  be  1IK4.  or  if  we  pMs  the  b.ll  in  IMd 
then  take  tbe  poaUl  receipU  of  194S  M  i  bnals 
of  determining  ellKiblilty.  Do  you  not  think 
that  the  receipt.^  of  various  pc^t  offtces  m<o«i1d 
be  larger  in  1044  ihau  puasibly  In  1943  or 
1943? 

Mr  Warn.  My  sufMHtlOB  Is  that  you  pro- 
vide fur  the  oOcea  that  have  beoooie  eligible 
heretofore  and  that  you  hereafter  keep  cur- 
rent in  the  building  program. 
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Mr.  McOitBooa.  Tou  would  not  go  back  into 
an  cniargancy  period  to  determine  a  fair  or 
awaga  MlRibiiity.  would  you.  which  would 
ba  the  cam  if  you  used  a  year  before  this  act 
waa  pomed? 

Mr.  HAax.  I  would  certainly  not  go  b&ck  to 
a  deprepsion  period,  but  I  think  probably  I 
will  get  to  that  a  little  later. 

The  total  annual  rental  costs  of  these  ofllCM 
at  present  approximate  $7,300,000.  which  ta 
approximately  S'i  percent  interest  on  tSSS,- 
OOO.OOO:  and  from  the  standpoint  of  business 
economy,  the  saving  in  rentals  alone  at  the 
present  rate  would  liquidate  the  Investment 
X  am  suggesting  within  a  little  less  than  40 
years.  Therefore,  as  a  business  proposition 
your  committee  and  the  Congress  can  well 
Justify  tbe  suggested  appropriation  at  this 
time. 

In  the  second  place,  I  want  to  empha.stze  it 
would  be  a  good  businew  investment  for  tbe 
Government:  it  would  furnish  employment, 
legitimate  employment,  honorable  employ- 
ment, employment  that  would  In  no  way  place 
the  Government  lu  competition  with  private 
enterprise,  to  many  thousands  of  people. 
This  would  mean  full  employment  for  thou- 
aanda  cf  people  per  annum  In  the  actual  con- 
struction of  the  buildings;  and.  in  addition. 
the  program  would  furnish  employment  to 
many  more  thousands  who  would  be  engaged 
In  the  production  of  building  materials  such 
as  lumber,  nails,  lime,  cement,  paint,  bricks, 
etc. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can  see  no  good 
reason,  in  the  light  of  the  established  policy 
of  our  Government  and  the  situation  as  it 
now  exists  throughout  the  country,  why  we 
ahould  not  report  a  bill  that  would  provide 
for  the  immediate  erection  of  a  suitable 
building  to  accommodate  each  poet  offlce  de- 
clared eligible. 

Mr.  McGcFcoa.  Congref-^man,  do  you  have 
any  idea  as  to  the  number  of  post-oflSce 
buildings  that  would  be  needed  to  meet  that 
requirement ' 

Mr  HAax  :Yes.  but  I  will  get  to  that  in  Just 
a  moment. 

I  suggest  further  that  the  building.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  accommodations  for  post 
ofQces  proper,  when  erected  at  county  seats 
should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate 
other  permanent  •  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  may  Ije  located  there.  This  wotild 
not  only  be  a  saving  to  the  Government  in 
tbe  long  run  but  would  t>e  a  great  advantage 
to  the  public.  That  ts  exactly  in  harmony 
with  Judge  Hobbs'  suggestion.  Such  offlces 
aa  county  agent,  home  demonstration  agent, 
public  health  service,  and  other  govern- 
mental activities  that  appear  to  be  perma- 
nent, would  all  be  in  one  building,  and  peo- 
ple interested  would  know  where  to  find 
them. 

I  find  from  my  own  observation  that  this 
would  be  a  great  saving  not  only  In  rentals, 
but  it  would  be  a  great  service  to  the  public. 
I  go  into  a  little  town  where  there  may  be 
4. COO.  5.000.  or  6.000  people  or  less,  and  ycu 
bave  all  of  tbeee  agencies  scattered  out 
among  the  fcur  corners  of  the  village  or 
town.  The  people  have  difficulty  locating 
them,  and  If  ycu  want  to  visit  two  or  three 
of  these  offices  in  one  day,  it  takes  all  day  to 
find  them.  But  if  they  are  permanent 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  we  find  that 
it  is  to  the  best  interests  of  Government  to 
house  Government  employees  at  county  seats, 
the  building  should  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
ct^mmodate  all  of  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairmnn.  a  hurried  summary  of 
the  smaller  post-cfflce  buildings  shows  the 
number  to  be  about  2.100 — and  I  gather  this 
from  the  leport  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  filed  with  your  committee  may  be 
constructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  t85.C00 
each,  or  a  total  cost  of  approximately  $178.- 
800.000.  Then  there  are  about  GOO  listed  with 
an  estimated  cost  cf  995.000  each,  or  a  total 
coat  of  $r5.500.000,  mtOtlng  approximately 
3.OC0  bui'dings  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$264,000,000. 


I  call  attention  to  this  list  of  eligible  build- 
ings for  the  reason  tliat  the  need  and  justifi- 
cation for  them  have  already  been  put.i»ed  on 
by  Congresa  and  for  tbe  further  reaacin  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  practically  eveiy  nook 
and  corner  of  the  United  Statea  and  will« 
therelore,  distribute  a  service  from  tte  Gov- 
ernment to  practically  every  locality  in  the 
United  States,  many  of  which  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  and  realize  the  magni- 
tude of  our  great  Government  and  their  re- 
lationship to  its  functiuiiS  and  re£pom,ibili- 
ties.  There  will  be  some  people  in  these 
localities  who  will  learn  as  never  before  to 
appreciate  tbe  significance  of  the  American 
flag  and  what  the  Stars  and  Stripei  teally 
stand  for.  As  they  go  about  their  dally  work 
and  see  the  Stars  and  Stripes  waving  to  and 
fore  in  the  breeze  above  these  little  buUrllngs, 
the  sensation  will  certainly  arouse  their  de- 
votion and  loyalty  to  our  great  syjitem  of 
government  as  never  before.  Such  n  build- 
ing and  flag  will  contribute  to  the  civic  pride, 
and  many  a  re^turned  soldier  within  a  few 
years  will  be  able  to  create  a  feeling  of  pride, 
loyalty  and  devotion  In  his  children  toward 
thelc  Government  when  he  points  to  that 
flag  and  relates  to  them  how  he  followed  it  as 
his  pillar  of  fire  by  night  and  pillar  of  cloud 
bv  day  as  he  advanced  throu2;h  France.  I*.aly. 
or  Belgium  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  cr  as  he 
sailed  the  uncharted  seas  of  the  Pacific 
and  followed  his  leaders  at  Bougainville. 
Leyte,  Luzon.  Salpan,  Iwo  Jlma,  or  Okinawa 
on  his  way  to  Tokyo. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  The  thought  that  struck  me, 
Mr.  Harx.  while  ycu  were  speaking,  is  that 
a  tiny  flag  flying  from  the  homes  of  12.000,000 
ex-service  men  and  women,  and  the  pride  of 
ownership,  which  I  contend  Is  the  basis  of 
Americanism  and  democracy,  would  mean  a 
lot  more  toward  the  preservation  of  our  form 
of  government  and  of  our  way  of  living  than 
a  flag  flying  over  a  Federal  building  In  these 
respective  communities,  and  I  would  say  that 
your  statement  fades  into  inslgniflcance 
when  we  make  that  comparison. 

Mr.  Hare.  I  am  not  prepared  to  argue  that 
question,  but  you  may  be  correct  In  your 
observation. 

Mr.  McGregor.  Getting  back  to  the  dollars 
and  cents  and  the  practical  end  of  this  pro- 
gram, it  is  my  understanding  that  you  feel 
that  3.000  post  offlces  will  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  those  which  might  become  eligible 
under  the  limitation  of  $10,000  annual 
receipts 

Mr.  H.^RE.  Yes:  approximately  that. 
Mr.  McGregor.  You  calculated  it  at  2.100 
buildings    at   $85,000    and    900    buildings    at 
$95,000? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes;  that  Is  correct. 
Mr.  McGregor.  From  my  own  memory,  we 
certainly  have  a  lot  of  small  towns  which  can 
qualify  under  this  $10,000  annual  receipts 
requirement,  and  certainly  we  can  build  a 
pest  offlce  in  these  small  towns  for  much  less 
than  885,000  or  $95,000.  I  think  possibly 
your  figures  are  very  high. 

Mr.  Hare.  I  am  glad  to  have  that  expres- 
sion, because  I  was  not  attempting  to  plp.ce 
a  minimXim  cost  on  construction,  but  my 
observations  were  ba.sed  on  the  number  of 
offices  said  to  be  eligible  and  the  estimated 
cost  as  fixed  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency  at 
$85,000  and  $95,000  respectively. 

Mr.  McGregor.  I  think  that  that  was  fig- 
ured— and  if  I  am  wrong  Mr.  Reynolds  will 
correct  me — simply  as  a  maximum  figure,  and 
I  imagine  that  it  is  Intended  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  some  would  be  built  at  much  less 
than  that. 
Mr.  Retnolos.  That  Is  quite  correct,  sir. 
The  CHAutBAAN.  Have  you  drafted  .  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  Hare.  Yes.  I  will  come  to  that  in  Just 
a  minute. 

I  have  referred  so  far  only  to  a  certain  class 
or  type  of  building,  namely,  those  to  be  used 
primarily  to  accommodate  postal  facilities 
ranging  in  cost  from  approximately  $85,000 
to  (95,000  each.    Of  course,  this  is  only  part 


cf  the  building  program  suggested  la  tha 
report  submitted  by  the  Postmaster  General 
and  the  Public  Works  Agency.  In  round 
number*  there  will  be  about  3,000  of  theaa 
amaller  buildluga,  and  then  by  count  or  ea- 
timate  there  will  be  In  addition  about  IMO 
mlacellaneous  buildings,  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  about  $321,000,000:  ^at  la.  the  construc- 
tion coat  of  about  one-fotuth  of  the  4.000 
buildings  will  b«  about  twice  aa  much  as  the 
remaining  three-fourths.  I  am  assuming 
that  the  latter  buildings  referred  to  are 
essential,  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  Justifications  or  tbe  grounds 
upon  which  they  are  recommended:  but  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the  3.000 
buildings  to  which  I  have  specifically  referred 
are  found  to  be  eligible  upon  a  stAndard  fixed 
by  this  Congress  on  June  25,  1020,  and  tha 
committee,  therefore,  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  a  conclusion  about  author- 
izing their  construction. 

Mr.  Arnold.  With  reference  to  the  $85,000 
and  $95,000  building  that  ycu  Just  mentioned, 
is  that  a  building  that  is  supposed  to  take 
care  of,  in  addition  to  the  post  offlce.  the 
production  and  credit  a-ssociation.  the  ex- 
tension agent,  and  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration office  that  we  have  In  a  lot  of 
these  towns? 

Mr.  Hare.  My  thought  is  that  the  addi- 
tional cost  attached  to  a  building  at  a  county 
seat  can  be  offset  by  the  reduction  of  tha 
cost  of  housing  the  people  in  the  other  build- 
ings: that  Is.  some  of  these  buildings  may 
be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  or  $50,000 
Instead  of  $85,000  or  $95,000.  and  this  differ- 
ence would  provide  the  additional  space  re- 
quired by  those  at  county  seats. 

Mr.  Arnold.  Is  it  your  idea  that  all  of 
these  different  Government  agencies  such  as 
have  been  mentioned  here  are  to  be  gathered 
into  the  post-office  building  and  housed 
there? 

Mr.  Hare.  That  is  correct.  "^  And  my 
thought  is  it  would  mean  a  saving  in  rent, 
fuel,  heat,  light,  and  a  dozen  other  things, 

Mr.  Arnold.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you 
expect  to  make  provision  for  a  Congressman 
to  have  an  offlce  where  he  can  go,  to  take  care 
of  his  business? 

Mr.  Hare.  Not  for  the  next  few  years,  be- 
cause I  think  be  will  be  here  in  Washington. 
[Laughter.) 

Mr.  McMillen.  Do  1  understand  that  you 
would  confine  the  use  of  these  buildings  en- 
tirely to  Federal  use  or  to  some  local  use  hav- 
ing to  do  with  health  or  other  goveriunental 
matters? 

Mr.  Hare.  Purely  Federal. 

Mr.  GwiNN  Are  you  not  assuming  that 
we  are  going  to  have  the  Federal  offlces  per- 
manently when  you  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  that? 

Mr.  Harz.  Yes:  that  is  the  assumption.  My 
assumption  is  that  the  county  agents  will 
continue. 

Mr.  Gwn^N.  Why  have  the  county  agent 
continue  as  a  Federal  agent  from  Washington, 
rather  than  a  county  or  State  agent  of  hla 
own  community? 

Mr,  Harz.  He  has  alv^ays  been  a  Federal 
agent. 

Mr.  GwiNN  Why  should  he  operate  as  a 
Federal  servant,  and  why  should  we  construct 
a  building  for  him  when  he  is  a  county  agent 
in  Indiana,  or  Wisconsin,  or  some  other  place, 
or  from  Washington? 

Mr.  Harz.  My  sugigestton  was  t>ased  upon 
the  action  cf  Congress  when  It  provided  many 
years  ago — about  1915,  if  I  recall  correctly — 
for  the  creation  of  the  Extension  Service,  for 
the  services  now  performed  by  persons  re- 
ferred to  as  county  agents  becatise  their  oper- 
ations are  generally  confined  to  a  county. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  home  demonstration 
agent.  Tbe  Government  has  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  public-health  services  in 
practically  "very  commimlty  or  county  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  assume  that  before  we 
could  take  any  contrary  action  it  would  ba 


i 
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for   th«   Fiiwal   Oovvrnment   to 
lU  action. 
OwtHN.  I  undentand.    Tou  v  Ulklnc 
a  long-tlm*  Uiv«atment  ol  tb«  Fadtral 

.  Tm:  eertalnly. 
UA  Ownm   Am  thoufh  w«  ar«  certain  thai 
th«w  atCAClM  that  you  mtnttonad  ar«  a  tUvd 


•■  a  fmrmtM&nt  eoaeept  ot  what  Um  rsd^ 
Ck>v«nuB«Bt    ahouid    do.      Nov. 


bttU4lBC  via  not  b«  a  very  |ood 

oa  that  aaaumptlon  and  w« 
•Inilp  Mr  mlDda.  I  think  thai  this  buatuMa 
mSi  to  ba  Matt«ra«  and  tlMl  Mm  aeMntiM 
MMTptatM  eufftt  to  oMoaM  tiMtr  ova  oounty 
TKka  r«dwrai  tunoa,  l(  you  «'^nt,  and 
1.  but  why  ahouid  wt  manata 
a  oounty  «(«nt  grovltic 
la  Iha  dairy  mmm  ot  N««  York  Buia, 
rathte  thaa  bava  that  county  M«nt  in  tha 
•Mi  ly  iAn  iMMtel  mkI  aubjert  to  tha  da- 
fu*  Milt  Of  afrtevltura  ot  Naw  York  dUU, 
ling  tha  runda  at  homa  Inataad  ot  apand- 
bam  through  Waahlngton. 

riva.  I  would  quaattun  tha  aouhdnaaa 
flt  lA'^'^^  *^  Invaatmant  on  tha  thtory  that 
wa  Mil  aTwaya  gutng  to  do  bualuaaa,  in  tha 
na*i  M,  40,  o»  M  yaara.  tha  way  that  wa  ara 
doii  I  It  now 

li  t,  R«U,  I  am  aura  that  I  could  nui  argua 
witi  you  on  that,  Mr.  awtNN.  bacauaa  If  yuu 
aralaMunitng  that  all  uf  ibaaa  ottoaa  ara 
I  dlil  Id  it  IWiMd  bdi  k  timi  u,  that  tha 
OtifiKM  ii  IDllll.  fey  amriuAitva  a«lluit,  lu 
lurCkU  ol  Iba  agottoipa  or  aflttvttM  tt  dAtN 
to  tb«  MuutiMi  and  dtataa  Ifcwi  I  ie 
think  wa  ihduM  pravM*  beuaing  aeaom* 
'  '  ruflMdi.  Itit  aoma  o(  tUaut  bava 
<tiMt  lor  10  ya*ra.  Odd  I  do  Ml 

4>t  auy  ouulMMUttf  mdVMMdl  lo  «U«- 

dddkidut  tb»m.  and  yott  AM  tdrrttl  Id  •oyiuc 
tba  my  augtiaatinn  u  baaad  dpd*  Um  m* 
atM  tlon  that  thay  will  ba  rataldid  ddd  BMd* 
Mol  knd  AMMMd  by  tha  Vadttdl  Oovtrn* 
mai  It  baoauaa  %h»  Fadaral  OovanuBaat  now 
pay  I  rant  for  tbair  oAeaa. 

1 1  owtNN  Mr.  Cbairmao,  Id  aotaaetlon 
WtX  \  tha  guod  uivaatmant  that  tha  Oongr*aa* 
aaa  i  apaaka  o(.  many  uf  our  bualnaaa  f ntft- 
prtaa  ■ahain  atorM.  for  aiampla^tlnd  that 
It  1 1  mueb  battar  bualnaaa  to  rant  qunrtara 
bt  luaa  ttoair  bualnaaa  abangaa,  lncraaa»a  or 
dai  raaaaa.  and  thay  ara  aMa  to  adjuat  tham> 
aal'  aa  to  laaa  Mat  aaderdJBg  to  tha  changing 
vol  ima  or  bualnaaa.  Intt  that  trua  of  poat 
odi  aat 

I  [f  Rjjii.  No:  but  t  bava  found  caac«  whara 
thi  t  la  corract.  I  have  found  many  farmara 
wtap  t9\t  tt  w««  cheaper  for  tham  to  rant 
than  to  own  It.  I  bava  found  many 
ita  who  hava  found  It  cheaiMr  to  rant 
tban  to  own  It.  But,  on  tha  whole.  I 
ha4«  found  that  it  ia  better  for  tba  country 
ant  I  batter  for  thoae  engaged  in  agrlctUture  If 
tiM  f  ean  own  thalr  homea.  and  I  have  found 
thi  t  merchant*  and  other  builnaaa  actlvltlea 
hr  e  bmn  more  efSctent  and  aueeaaaful  by 
foi  owing  the  aama  policy,  and  I  feel  that  our 
Go  rarnment  Is  going  to  be  a  continuing 
agency  for  many  yean  to  come,  and  I  feel 
f  ui  ther  that  It  thta  Government  la  going  to 
rer  der  aanrlcea  to  th& people  provision  should 
be  made  to  enable  It  to  render  thoae  aervlces 
In  the  most  efficient  way  and  at  the  least 
pa  albla  coat.  I  believe  that  U  a  good  busl- 
tnat  aman  were  placed  at  the  head  of  our  poe- 
"taJ  facility  he  would  find  he  could  own  his 
bu  Idlngs  and  furnish  the  service  more 
effl;lently  and  cheaper  than  he  could  by 
rer  ting  them  and  aaaumlng  the  responsibil- 
ity of  robt}erle(i.  Ore  haaarda.  etc.  I  think 
thi  t  It  would  tM  cheaper  and  better  bv.sinees 
In  the  long  run.  and  If  it  Is  cheaper  for  one 
1^  ncy  I  thlz^  wa  could  save  money  by  brlng- 
te(  these  four,  or  five  or  alz  agencies,  what- 
av4  r  they  may  be.  Into  one  building  than  to 
rer  t  aeparate  and  distinct  places  tea  them. 
Ifow,  OB  pad*  3.  line  11.  I  have  this  amend- 
SMBt  to  oflar;  atrlka  out  all  of  tha  worda 
foi  odnt  tBo  word  "Made "  and  tba  parted 
th<re*fter.  and  then  strike  cut  llcea  12  to 


15.  Inclualve.  to  tha  word  "proTldad."  and 
insert  the  following : 

~New  projecta  for  tiM  tovago^  purpoaaa 
ahall  include  all  poat  oAoaa  llatad  and  cod> 
talned  In  the  revised  roporft  mada  by  the 
Faderal  Works  Agency  and  tha  Poatmaater 
General  doted  September  28.  1MB,  Including 
any  aupplementa  thereto  which  may  have 
been  mad*  by  the  agenriea  named  In  to* 
maanttne." 

Tha  CUAX»UkM.  Do  you  auggeat  any  amend* 
ment  with  rcfarance  tn  tha  conditional  au« 
thorlMtlon  of  the  amount  of  monayf 

Mr.  RAaa  Shoxild  the  suggeated  amend- 
ment be  accepted,  other  ohaaga*  ahouid  be 
made  to  harmonla*  with  tho  ddMndment.  I 
have  to  admit  I  am  not  sulBclantly  familiar 
with  estimating  Ovisia,  and  ao  forth,  but  If 
tba  aomraittee  in  tu  Judgment,  good  judg- 
mant,  ahouid  decide  to  accept  thia  amend- 
ment, then  other  parta  of  the  bill  should  b«* 
amended  to  ooiaclde  with  the  amcfidmsnt. 

Mr  MoOudOd.  Moht  I  Inquire  of  Oommia- 
•lonar  Raynolda  If  h*  haa  any  IdM  of  th* 
approRlmata  ooat  of  OongraaMRMUi  Hxai'i 
amendment  t  ^ 

Mr.  RavNOLBd.  I  do  not,  Mr.  MflOdMoa, 
bacauN  ioma  ol  the  projeou  that  would 
bd  UMlMdod  In  thlB  list  are  already  In  the 
ddtUdMdl  Odd  would  be  provided  (or  under 
tha  pniMtl  lUdtt  of  coat  that  was  luigoaiad, 
I  VddM  hdVt  to  d^aks  some  study  uf  tt,  and 


I,  Would  It  rvquli*  »  Ift  ol 
worn  Id  dd  Ml  dr  tould  you  do  It  Mnyod* 
tonUyt 

Mr,  ItivMOLid  Oh.  y«a;  I  ooutd  do  It  with* 
otit  diiAoulty 

Mr.  Haad.  Pormit  m*  tn  ataie  thart  thai  I 
believ*  lh«t  thu  lut  rafarrad  tu  waa  ottm* 
pUad  probably  ainoe  July  1,  and  there  would 
ddt  ho  RMny  addll tonal  buildtnga  required 
under  thia  amaodment,  bayund  thoae  aet  out 
In  the  report. 

Mr,  llDQddddd.  It  U  my  ttndorataddi&i  Ihti 
bill  oov*r*  a  oodalrutttloo  progrom  ol  ap- 
praitOMtlaly  t  yeara 

Mr.  RarMouM,  W*  have  never  called  it  a 
program  for  any  number  of  years;  wa  have 
called  tt  an  Initial  program  following  the 
war,  and  It  la  our  opinion  that  It  will  take 
at  laaat  •  yaar*  to  carry  It  out. 

Mr.  MoOoaooo.  What  parted  of  tiro*  doea 
your  full  report  covert 

Mr.  ItiYNouM.  The  report  covera  all  build- 
tnes  allRtble  aa  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  report,  and  we  are  suggesting  certain 
ehangee  In  that  report,  and  we  will  hava  them 
for  you  in  executive  aeealon. 

Mr.  Hark.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  the  only 
ar<:ument  I  have  heard  against  this  projxisal 
of  suihorlsatlon  for  Immediate  construction, 
and  I  mean  by  "immediate"  as  soon  as  cir- 
oumstjuices  and  coudltlona  will  permtt.  Is 
that  we  would  not  have  a  sulBclent  amount 
of  building  materials  to  complete  this  pro- 
gram urder  6,  8.  or  possibly  10  yeara.  My 
thought  IS  that  that  eatimate  is  too  long. 
and  I  inquired  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
as  to  the  expenditures  (or  building  purposes 
by  the  Government  (or  the  past  5  yearr  and 
I  am  advised  that  within  that  time  we  have 
expended  upward  of  81.800  000.000  for  the 
construction  of  Government  or  public  build- 
ings. Of  course,  we  know  that  most  of  those 
were  for  the  promclon  of  the  war. 

Mr.  McGucoi.  Does  that  Include  build- 
ings constrxicud  In  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  Hasb.  Yes. 

Mr.  McOaECoa.  The  Pentagon  Building  Is 
included'' 

Mr  Haxs.  Yes.  It  Includaa  sU  bxilldlngs 
constructed  or  erected  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment In  the  past  6  years,  or  a  little  leaa 
than  8  years.  My  thought  ia  that  in  the  5 
years  through  which  we  have  Jiist  gone,  we 
have  had  the  tightest  labor  market  in  the 
history  o(  the  country;  we  have  bad  s  greater 
scarcity  of  bulkUag  materials  thsn  at  any 
time  tn  the  blalory  of  our  country:  and  yet 
the  Government.  throt<gh  Its  different  agen- 


da*, baa  been  able  to  construct  bulldinga 
coating  more  than  twloe  aa  mxKh  as  is  con- 
templated In  this  whole  program.  Including 
buildings  In  the  District  ot  Ooltunbla.  all  of 
which  were  constructed  within  less  than  • 
years.  They  fotind  the  latxsr;  they  found  the 
material:  they  were  able  to  pturehaae  tha 
alten;  they  were  able  to  m«tke  the  aurTeya; 
they  were  able  to  prepare  the  blueprlnu; 
and  they  were  able  to  complete  all  of  these 
bul'.dtn^ 

Mr.   McOarooa    Do   you   not   believe   that 
private  industry  and  private  property  ownera 
have  aulfered  because  of  thatt 
Mr.  RAat.  1  do. 

Mr.  MeOdMoa.  You  do  not  raeoaunend  tha 
carrying  on  of  that  programT 

Mr.  H*ai.  Mo;  I  do  not  think  It  will  be 
necoaaary.  I  do  nut  know  that  this  prugram 
can  be  completed  In  leaa  than  i  yeara,  or  in 
14  years,  hut  I  think  that  the  profrram  for 
the  next  tew  yeara,  as  eontraeted  with  the 
program  tor  the  past  4  yeara,  ahouid  be  re- 
versed; thnt  ii,  Instead  of  th*  Oovamment 
obtaining  prlurltlea  tor  tha  promotion  of  thi* 
program,  tna  priorities  should  be  given  to  the 
p*opl*  and  to  private  ttiduatry. 

That  would  be  my  answer,  Mr  Chairman, 
to  the  qua*tloo  that  you  propounded  Xo  Mr. 
Nosaa.  whd  profad*d  m*. 

Th*  CHAmMAM.  W*n.  a  staHdMBl  to  that 
*ir*ot  haa  b**a  dlM*d  In  iii*  roeord  by  Mr. 
Iteynoid*.  that  that  waa  hU  ptirpuae. 
Mr.  Mar*  That  complete*  my  iiatemant. 
TiM  Omaikman,  Wa  thuitk  yoii  very  niuch, 
W*  ar*  |)ad  to  hav*  your  •ufiwtion*. 

Mr.  ■pfdkor,  tt  will  bd  otedrttd  thnt 
my  romdrlci  brfnrr  tht  eommittdd  wirr 
not  In  bvhnlf  of  t  buildlnc  it  any  Rpoclflo 

KInt  or  dt  dny  ap4>riftc  nfflco.  btit  In 
half  of  d  progrdin  that  will  indudo  alt 
fllgtblt  ofltcoK,  not  »lmply  for  my  diatrtct, 
but  for  Iha  tnUro  country,  I  admit  that 
if  tho  commlttto  rooommrnd*  the  tn. 
auguration  of  the  program  luggtitcu  It 
Witt  Include  a  building  for  every  ofBce  In 
my  district  eligible  under  the  law  of  1926. 
Arcordlng  to  tho  records  of  the  Pott 
Ofllce  Department  the  following  offlcei 
In  my  district  are  now  eligible:  Bolton, 
Idgeflcld.  Honea  Path.  John.tton.  Liberty. 
McCormlck.  Ninety  Six.  Pelzcr.  Pickens, 
Piedmont.  Saluda,  Senccn.  Walhalla, 
Westminster,  Whltmlre.  and  any  other 
ofSce  that  may  have  become  eligible  on 
January  1  or  by  the  time  the  funds  herein 
requested  should  be  made  available.  I 
sincerely  trust  the  committee  will  change 
the  program  of  1928  when  it  nuthoriied 
only  one  building  for  each  congressional 
district  per  annum.  To  bring  in  a  similar 
bill  now  would  be  perfectly  absurd,  for  If 
we  undertake  to  follow  that  program  It 
will  require  15  years  or  longer  beftare  the 
present  eliRlble  ofDces  in  my  dKstrict 
would  all  receive  a  butldinR  and  by  that 
time  there  would  probably  be  a  dozen 
more  offices  eligible. 

Referring  further  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  building  at  county  seats  should 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  other 
Federal  agencies.  I  might  .suggest  that  in 
many  places  this  would  not  be  nece.'vsary 
for  the  reason  they  already  have  accom- 
modations for  such  agencies.  I  am 
pleading  primarily  for  a  suitable  building 
at  every  second-cla.ss  po.'^t  oCBce  that  is 
eligible  under  the  policy  adopted  in  1926. 
regardless  of  any  other  agency.  t>ecau8e  I 
do  not  know  of  a  single  one  of  these 
ofBces  but  what  would,  with  a  Federal 
building,  be  able  to  render  more  eflflclent 
.service  to  the  public  and  In  the  long  run 
be  much  cheaper  for  the  Government. 
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Radio  DitcustioD  Over  WLW,  Cmdnnati, 
Ohio,  00  the  World  Front  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NtSAASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSSNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RicoiiD.  I  Include  the  following  radio 
dlicuMlon  over  WLW.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
January  20.  1946,  In  which  Mr.  Frank 
Scrlven.  national  executive  lecretary  of 
Amvets,  participated : 

Mr.  CNAManiJUN  (th*  moderator),  Five 
million  Anieriran  war  veterai;a  have  returned 
home  alnre  tha  defeat  of  Qermany  and 
Japan,  About  that  many  more  are  atlU  to 
oome.  The  votamna'  raadjuatmrnt  to  civil* 
Ian  life,  aitd  tha  NHttuiia  rPNUjuntmaia  to 
tham,  la  and  will  contlnua  tn  be  tor  acme 
time  on*  of  our  mor*  important  prublema. 

for  an  Inaiiiht  into  thia  matter,  today*! 
hrodd«a*t  ol  the  Worki  Front  aeaki  the  ad* 
vMd  add  «oui\a»l  (if  a  ■pokaainnn  ftt 
Ainv*ta,  tha  Amerioait  Vataiana  of  World 
War  II  Na  la  Pralkh  di  rival),  itntlunal  aH*eU< 
tly*  ■iorvlaiy  itl  Antvau,  aiul  hlinaalf  a  V*t> 
•rad  of  the  war  Amv*u  la  Ui*  larg**t 
VtlariinB'  orfaniaation  ooapond  dielu«ively 
df  aii*n  who  tixiti  iMtrt  in  World  War  II, 
Woltom*  tti  the  W«>rld  Front,  Mr,  dcrivcn. 

Mr  n«<iiviN,  It  la  my  plaanure,  r*pr***ni> 
liil  Ainvata,  to  hav*  had  Hip  honor  of  ap* 
paarlitR  ItPiv  with  you. 

Mr.  CiiAMnpRtAtN  Many  Cungraaatnen  who 
r*iurn*d  to  Waahlnitun  the  oaat  waek  r** 
port  that  the  voter*  are  demanding  anme  enrt 
or  ntitiraaaiunal  action  about  atrikea.  Do 
you  believe  that  tha  mnjorlty  nf  th*  people 
are  actually  Krvatly  cuiu'arncd  nbnut  the 
iDduitrlnl-liibor  altuntUm? 

Mr  ScRtvEN  Tha  atrlka  altuutlon  haa  hnd 
an  unhappy  effect  on  the  returning  vtteraH, 
It  ha*  not  bern  helpful  In  hla  r*adjuitm*nt 
to  civilian  Ufa.  Hr  la  deeply  concerned  and 
hopeful  that  a  aolutlon  may  aoon  be  found, 

Mr  CHA^irRLAiN.  A  quevtlon  now  for  our 
World  Front  guaat  obarrver.  It'a  about  the 
Ol  bin  of  rlghta.  Mr.  Scrlven.  what  la 
Amveta'  opinion  of  thia  meaaure?  Ooea  It 
go  far  enough  in  protecting  the  returned 
veteran  ? 

Mr.  SctrvfH.  Ffw  cf  us  have  forgotten  the 
bonus  mtrch  to  Washington.  W^i  know 
what  caused  that  mnss  agitation.  It  muat 
not  happen  again. 

Thousands  of  veterans  ha'e  been  led  to 
expect  high-salaried  jobs,  money  with  which 
to  buy  homes,  ample  loans  to  finance  new 
businesses.  They  were  told  that  an  educa- 
tion was  open  to  them  with  all  expenses  paid. 

That  waa  the  so-called  Ol  bill  of  rlghte— 
a  grossly  exaggerated  piece  of  legislation.. 

In  nplte  of  high  promisee,  Job-hunting  vet- 
erans are  i^etting  little  help.  Thoee  who  seek 
medical  care  often  get  ptished  around.  The 
same  delay  and  confURlon  is  experienced  by 
men  anxious  to  buy  farms  or  open  businesses 
of  their  own. 

It  was  reported  to  Amvets.  in  illustration, 
that  only  30  students  of  a  group  of  5C0  had 
been  receiving  their  benefits  under  the  bill 
at  a  university  In  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Chaicbcrumn  How  about  the  hovislng 
provisions  of  the  Ol  bill? 

Mr  ScKiviN  Red  tape  attached  to  the  loan 
provisions  for  home  ownership  puts  the  vet- 
eran in  the  position  of  receiving  a  final  O.  K. 
to  purchase  his  home  6  to  16  months  after 
his  original  application.  He  is  extremely 
lucky,  then.  If  It  is  still  available.  On  the 
home-ownership  provision  nlone.  Amveta' 
atand  haa  been  to  endorse  iuc  pending  Wag- 


nw-Ellender-Taft  bUl.  ThU  liberalizes  the 
old  FHA  provisions,  with  prlorltiea  for  vet- 
erans. And  It  Is  to  be  renumbered  under  the 
old  FHA.  homes  were  built  and  not  with  too 
much  red  tape  Involved.  If  and  when  this 
bill  U  paaaed.  Amveu  believes  that  as  far 
as  home  ownership  Is  concerned,  the  present 
Ol  bill  will  be  largely  Ijrnored  by  the  veteran. 

Mr.  CHAMBXKLAm.  What  Is  Amveta'  poet- 
tlon  on  the  bonus  question,  Mr.  Scrlven?  Do 
you  advocate  the  payment  of  cash  payments 
to  all  veterans  regardl**a  of  injury.  In  other 
words,  is  mere  aervlce  In  the  Army  or  Navy 
rnouKh  to  warrant  payments  of  auch  cash 
benefits? 

Mr,  ScanrxN  AmveU  has  not  thought  of 
a  bonuR.  Wbrn  we  convened  In  Chicago 
la'tt  October,  nobody  mentlon*d  the  Idea. 
Amv*U  w*r*  preoccupied  with  such  ques* 
tlon*  aa  botialng.  Jobs,  and  world  security, 
Tha  v*t*ran  f**U  hla  poaltlon  ahovild  not  b* 
pr*Judlo*d  by  hla  aervlce  for  country,  A  con* 
ventlon  reaolutioit  adopted  •ut*d— «  v*t*ran 
applying  for  a  civU*B*rvlo*  Job  (city,  county. 
Bute,  or  F*d*rah  should  b*  entitled  to  land 
th*  spot  he  would  have  atulnad  It  It*  had 
not  been  Inducted. 

Mr.  CNAMBmiAiN  roday**  guest  obaarv*r 
on  th*  World  F^unt  li  Frank  bcitven,  na* 
tional  executive  secretary  of  the  Am*rroan 
V*t»rana  of  World  War  II,  Atnv*tf, 

Also  Joiiving  our  dlaeuaaum  la  0*n*ral  Id* 
mnnds.  Milt  Chaa*,  and  Wlllium  H   Heaaler 

dlttuig  In  at  today**  aeaalnn  «)r  th*  World 
Front  la  Joavph  Ulb,  liatlonal  lagialauv*  dl« 
raetor  nf  Amveu,  who  a««odtpanl*d  Mr. 
drriv*n  on  hla  trip  to  Oinelnnatl  for  thti 
broadraRt 

Mr  Leib  la  alao  a  vataran  of  th*  war.  and 
waa  a  w*ll*knowit  WHahlngton  rr***lane* 
wrlt*r  before  Joining  th*  Aiitveta'  uriaiii* 
nation. 

Rlfht  her*,  1  would  like  to  aak  Mr,  Ulb  a 
qu**tlon  about  Amvata'  policy  on  the  indvin* 
try*labor  mattar.  Maa  the  organ laatton 
tak*n  a  atand  on  this  queatlont 

Mr.  Lsii.  Amv*ui' position  on  this  qu**tlon 
waa  set  forth  last  Octobar  at  the  national 
convention  In  Chicago.  Our  Rtntement  of 
principle*  Includes  the  following  paaaag*: 
Amveta  demands  that  both  Induntry  alid 
labor  clean  house  nnti  establish  responsible 
leadership  and  Inbor-manugement  poUclea 
and  procedure*  baaed  on  merited  mutual 
confidence  and  Integrity.  '  We  believe  that 
both  indiutry  and  labor  have  a  paramount 
duty  to  the  American  people  to  reeatabllih 
their  faith  by  denouncing  and  removing 
from  their  ranks  and  leadership  profeaslonal 
racketeers,  labor  haters,  labor  agitators,  re- 
gardl**a  of  what  names  ^hey  go  by  or  what 
poaltlona  they  occupy. 

Mr.  Ckambbklain.  Let's  return  to  our  guest 
observer  for  more  information  about  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  What 
Is  Amvets'  program  for  the  veteran?  What 
are  your  long-range  goals? 

Mr.  ScRivtN.  Amvets  wishes  to  assist  in 
building  a  bigger  and  better  United  States, 
in  reestablishing  the  veteran  when  he  re- 
turns to  civilian  life,  in  getting  Jobs,  looking 
after  the  welfare  of  the  veteran's  family, 
sponsoring  education  Amvets  Is  working 
for  the  greatest  over  all  tjei  eflts  of  the  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II,  so  long  as  such  bene- 
fits are  not  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

If  Amvets  does  i»thlng  more  than  bring 
back  to  this  Nation  a  feeling  of  confidence 
in  itS'  democratic  Government  and  In  one's 
fellow  man.  It  will  have  served  a  great  pur- 
pose. Amvets  staunchly  opposes  a  dog- 
eat-dog  civilization  in  America.  Amvets 
has  polled  its  membership  about  peacetime 
mlllUry  training.  The  verdict  so  far  is  in 
favor,  but  the  returns  are  incomplete  and 
not  conclusive. 

Mr.  CnAsx.  Can  you  list  some  of  Amvets' 
achievements  to  date  on  behalf  of  war  vet- 
erana? 

Mr.  ScHiVTN.  For  the  benefit  of  disabled 
soldiers,  we  have  spoiisored  the  procurement 


of  the  finest  obtainable  artificial  appllancea. 
Amvets'  Investigations  reatUted  in  the  Jua- 
tlce  Departments  Indictment  of  many  of 
the  Nation's  artificial-limb  manufacturers. 

Amvets  accured  the  elimination  of  the 
ags  limit  under  the  educational  provisions 
of  the  Ol  bill  of  rlgbU. 

As  for  adequate  housing  faclllttea,  at  rea* 
Bonable  coat  levela,  Amvets  la  aponsoring  a 
comulete  huui<lng  program,  part  of  which 
la  already  enacted.  Amvets  has  initiated 
a  prutiram  of  securing  preeent  Oovarnment 
hovulug  projeets  under  a  nonprofit,  mutual 
corporation  plan  and  that  propoaal  la  under 
consideration.  Amvets  ha*  sponaorad  leg* 
Ulatlon  to  fraaae  th*  salaa  of  auch  projaeta 
until  Congr*aa  clarlfl*a  tb*  fotdimp'a  prefer- 
ential atatus. 

OonowmUut  Cbe  preferential  treatment  of 
the  vataran  in  surplua*proparty  dtapoaal. 
Amvet-sponaored  legtalatlon  la  pending  to 
inveatlgate  the  dlapoaltion  of  the  aurplu*  to 
date,  and  to  establish  a  lyttem  where  th* 
veteran's  priority  right  haa  a  meaning, 

Ar  tor  the  Veterans'  Admlnlatratlon— their 
lack  of  fariiitlaa  ddd  paitonnal— Amveu 
mfiuenred  the  paaMga  of  td*  naaded  appro- 
priation* over  the  heada  of  the  OOldlima 
whleh  had  del*Ud  Vaiarana'  AdmldtsWatloa 
fund*. 

Corra*pondano*  oouraM  for  hoapitaUatd 
vataran*. 

Mr  lortVdA,  ho«  dnp  U  Iha  elaavait  ba* 
tw*en  iirvHwdan  wiih  aoiddal  adpwlama 
and  thoM  wdo  rtwaiwad  Id  mn  eountry  or 
In  othar  nodeomlMl  araaa  ddring  th*  wart 

Mr,  doarvdN,  Tha  odiy  iyp*  nf  rivalry 
Amveta  haa  nt«tie*d  belwaoH  otranaaa  vol* 
arana  nitd  th*  Rtay>ai>homaa  la  tda  frUddly 
typ*.  Thar*  ••adui  to  ba  a  mil  raallaaUod 
thnt  a  man  In  uniform  aervad  whar*  h*  waa 
told  to  •arva— that  ordar*  war*  ordarM.  Lika* 
wise,  a  good  many  vatvrana  who  didn't  get 
overaaaa  r*|)*at»dly  aakad  for  field  duty 
abroad— but  wara  kapt  at  horn*. 

Mr.  dUMaaaum.  Now  about  th*  Army- 
Navy  caste  system,  th*  strict  B*paratlon  o( 
ofAcera  and  enlisted  m*nf  Doea  It  go  too  far. 
In  your  opinlont 

Mr.  ScatvtN  "Enlisted  men  ahouid  hav*  th* 
privilege  of  being  repreaented  on  courta 
martial,  aa  defense  counsel,  trial  Judge  advo* 
cate.  or  members  of  the  court  ttaalf"  waa  the 
wording  of  a  reaolutlon  passed  at  the  Am  vet 
National  Convention.  This  resolution  was 
the  only  expression  of  feeling  on  this  mstter. 
Amvets'  membership  is  made  up  of  ex* 
officers,  ex-enllsted  men  and  women. 
Whether  they  have  been  generals,  admirals, 
or  buck  privates — they  become  Just  plain 
Amvets. 

Mr.  CHAicBcaLAiN.  What  is  Amvets'  posi- 
tion on  the  recent  demonstrations  by  home- 
alck  OI's  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  ScaivsN.  Is  our  own  home  front  so 
happy?  Might  not  Ol  demonstrations 
abEoad  be  only  an  expression  of  desire  to  get 
home  and  help  correct  existing  conditions? 
Has  proper  explanation  been  given  by  the 
diplomatic  part  of  our  Government?  Has 
the  whole  story  been  told?  These  questions 
come  to  Amvets"  minds. 

Amvets  feels  that  every  postlble  effort 
should  be  made  to  expedite  the  return  to  this 
country  of  the  veterans  whose  points  are 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  return.  And  this 
does  not  mean  preferential  treatment  of  a 
choice  few.  Amvets  hopes  that  Regular 
Army  personnel  will  take  over  the  occupation 
Job — men  who  want  to  make  a  career  of 
soldiering.  If  return  of  those  with  sufficient 
points  can  only  be  accomplished  by  increased 
induction — then   increase  it. 

Amvets  does  not  feel  that  the  needs  tor 
occupation  forces  should  in  any  way  l>e 
Jeopardised  by  the  removal  of  necessary 
troops.  But  let  the  m*Pn  •enow  of  these  needs. 
If  they  are  real.  We  only  ple.id  that  induc- 
tion and  training  programs  be  so  expanded 
as  to  permit  the  eligible  man's  return  at  the 
time  of  his  ellglbUlty. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

or  rwtmtmvAiriA 

nt  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdatf.  January  24.  1946 

jJtr.  BARRETT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spe  Jeer,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tlM  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
unanimous  acceptance  by  many  na- 
tioi  ally  known  men  at  the  proposed  Na- 
tloi  al  Freedom  Day  r  s  an  annual  holiday. 
As  FOQ  iDaow.  I  introduced  House  Jjint 
Rea  )lQtion  77.  paralleling  Senate  bill  40. 
requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
8ta  es  to  designate  February  1  as  Na- 
Uoiial  Freedom  Day.  as  an  annual  com- 
loration  of  the  signing  of  the  Eman- 
ation Proclamation  by  President 
linlcolQ.  The  same  spirit  underlies  this 
tliftt  which  brought  together  the 
United  nations  at  the  San  Francisco 
Co!  ference  \n  June  1945.  The  late  Pres- 
ide it  Roosevelt's  secretary  In  January 
194  b  wrote  to  the  Citizens  Committee  for 
Na  ional  Freedom  Day  that: 

V>ttr  Ml«tarattan  of  Wattoaal  Ftnt^am  Day 

ytar  tniMMands  its  vaoal  algAtfleaiice. 

man  tban  a  tribute  to  »  great  people 

•  great  nattoo:   It  la  s  beacon  to  op- 

peoplei  eeerywbere.    Tbe  progreaa  of 

In  Aaerlca  atnce  Pebruary  1.  188S, 

to  tbe  world   the  poeslble 

of  tree  people  in  free  cour  tries 

lere      I   know   you   wUl   continue   to 

tble  example  even  mere  ontstandlng 

be  yean  and  generations  ahead. 


It 

and 


ma|ce 

In 


OBt  ' 

act)  tCTFments 


'  "he  Idea  of  a  National  Freedom  Day 
laminated  in  the  brain  of  MaJ.  R.  R. 
Woght.  Sr..  of  Philadelphia,  bom  a  slave 
Tears  ago.  whose  rise  in  the  educa- 
Uoj^  and  financial  fl^^lds  has  been  pbe- 
il.  It  Is  characteristic  of  a  deter- 
man  to  overcome  all  obstacles  of 
rade  hatred,  intolerance,  and  poverty; 
ani  Justly  places  him  tn  a  niche  along- 
aMk  of  Booker  Washington  and  Oeorve 
Wishington  Carver.  He  has  worked 
tir<  lessly  in  the  interest  of  this  National 
Fnedom  Day  and  at  ]ast  his  efforts  are 
on  the  threshold  of  fnutlon. 

'  lie  major  attended  the  recent  San 
Fn  Jicisco  ConfCffMiee  as  the  official  rep- 
rei  entative  of  the  Mitlonal  Freedom  Day 
Aaociation  and  was  graciously  received 
tasr  many  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  various 
nftkms. 

1  le  was  admitted  to  all  the  conferences 
ejuept  the  closed  committee  meetings, 
am  1  a  luncheon  In  his  honor  was  ttftn  by 
a  I  umber  of  banlcers  in  San  Francisco. 

( iov.  Ellis  Amall.  of  Georgia,  and 
Ckvemor  Meadows,  of  West  Virginia, 
hare  endorsed  the  proposed  holiday. 
Ocvernor  Meadows  appointed  the  presi- 
de It  of  West  Virginia  State  College  as  a 
duBSate  to  th  >  1945  Freedom  Day  cele- 
tanttkn  in  Phlladelphui  in  1945.  Letters 
were  received  by  Major  Wnght  from 
tw  >-thlrds  of  the  Governors  of  the  United 
Stjites.  endorsing  National  Fieedom  Day. 
sending  delegates  to  the  Philadelphia 
conference.  Both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have 
aa  intanously  adopted  the  House  Joint 
He  Rdotion  77.  and  Governor  Martin  of 
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Pennsylvania  has  issued  his  Prodama- 
tlon  setting  aside  February  1  as  National 
needom  Day. 

Eighteen  Members  of  Congress  wrote 
commendatory  letters  to  Major  Wright. 
Tbe  following  letters  are  typical  of  the 
letters  received  from  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses: 
Ukited  Statts  SawAT*.  CouMrrra 

^f  ACaiCtTLTXTaa  AWD  PtMUEBimT, 

AjfrU  2t.  1945. 
Mr.  R.  R.  WucKT.  Sr  . 

President,  Citizen*  Committee. 
Citizens  and  Southern  Bank  and 
Trust  Bunding.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Dbax  Mb.  Wucht:    I  bave   tout   letter  of 
AprU  25  expressing  tbe  Interest  of  your  or- 
gmnmtlon  in  tbe  bill  before  tbe  prcaent  Con- 
gnm  wbicb   la  tbe  aams  as  Senate  Joint 
Resolution   153  Introduced   In  tbe  Seventy- 
elgbtb  Congrew  by  my  good  friend,  tbe  for- 
mer Senator.  James  Davis. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
40  wblcb  I  am  advised  la  tbe  measure  to 
wblcb  you  refer.  I  always  beld  Senator  Davis 
In  hlgb  esteem  and  bad  great  confidence  In 
bis  fudgraent.  Purtbermore.  1  tblnk  tbls 
resolution  embodies  a  constructive  move  and 
It  will  have  my  support  and  my  vote  if  It 
reacbes  tbe  floor  of  tbe  Senate  for  sucb  ac- 
tion. 

Sincerely  yours. 

ASTBTTB  CSPPn. 

Esfurna  DapsarKXirr, 
Atlanta.  January  9.  1944. 
MaJ.  R.  R   Wbight.  Sr  , 

President.   Cittzena   Commtttt.   Citi- 
aens  and  Southern  Bank  and  Trust 
Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa 
DcAa  Msjoa  Waiom :  Pebruary  1  marks  tbe 
anniversary  of  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  tblrteentb 
amendn\ent  to  tbe  Constitution.      It  is  an 
occasion   upon   wblcb   all  AaMTlcaiis  mlgtat 
profitably  tblnk  upon  two  thtnsi. 

Plrst.  that  It  la  gooa  that  our  country  Is  a 
country  of  fiiismwi.  dadleated  to  tbe  ideal 
tbat  evetjiwUese  tn  tbe  world  aU  men  must 
be  tree.  Second,  tbat  barmony  and  mu- 
tual understanding  between  aU  raoss  In  tbls 
country  Is  neoesaary  and  can  be  acbleved  by 
economic  fair  play  and  by  mutual  forbear- 
ance 

I  am  sure  tbat  tbose  attending  tbls  cele- 
bration are  mindful  of  these  two  things  and 
are  prepared  to  help  nulntaln  them. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

KlXU   AaNALL, 

Governor. 

Stats  ov  MaaTLAMO. 
Mr.  R   R.  WaiGHT.  ST.. 

Presid€nt.   Citiaena   Committee.   Citi- 

Mena  and  Southern  Bank  and  Trust 

BmlU*m9.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
DcAS  Ite.  WaieHT*.  I  have  your  letter  this 
morning  advertlalng  tbat  National  Preedom 
Day  will  be  celebrated  on  Thursday.  January 
31.  IMS.  and  Pebniary  I.  1046.  Tou  may  be 
sure  tbat  I  am  plaMsd  to  cooperaU  aa  I 
have  In  tbe  (>aat  because  X  feel  tbat  tbe  move- 
ment wblcb  you  are  sponsoring  la  of  sucb 
Incalculable  good  tbat  It  gives  great  Impetus 
to  the  most  desirable  race  relations. 

We  have  been  so  fcrtunats  aa  to  have  two 
able  rspreaantaUvee.  Messrs.  WUlard  W. 
Allen  and  Joelah  P.  Banry.  Jr..  and  I  would 
like  very  murb  to  designate  them  again  tbls 
year.  Both  of  them.  Incld^taUy.  bold  Im- 
portant posltloas  In  our  State  administra- 
tion and.  for  that  reason.  I  feel  would  very 
capably  represent  the  citizenry  on  tbe  occa- 
sion of  your  meetlag. 

With  complimenu  of  the  seaaon,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

HEBBSaT    R.    O'COKOS, 

Goreraor. 


or  TBB  UNrfBD  STAns. 
Hocss  or  RxPEisorrATnm, 
Wtthtm^ton.  D.  C.  Vanaary  27.  1944. 
MaJ    R.  R.  Weight,  ttr.. 

President.  Citizens  Cmaiatttea.  Citizen* 
and  Southern  Bank  and  Trust  Build- 
ing. Phtladelphta.  Pa. 
Dub  Muoa  WK«arr:  It  has  glean  me  much 
pleasure  to  learn   that  the  Honorable  Wn.- 
UAJc  A.  Basbxtt,  Member  of  OOngrass  from 
the  Plrst  Pentuiylvanla  Dlstrlet.  baa  Intro- 
ducec     in     the    House    of     Rcporeaentatlves. 
House   Joint   Resolution   77.    requesting    the 
President  to  proclaim  Pebruary  1  as  National 
Preedom  Day. 

I  recall  your  vlalt  at  my  offlce  soma  montha 
ago  and  the  Intereet  which  ycu  expreasad  la 
this  proposal  at  that  time,  and  I  want  you 
to  know  that  Mr  Babbitt's  resolution  will 
bave  my  active  support  and  that  I  wUI  gladly 
cooperate  with  him  In  any  way  I  can  In 
efforts  to  bring  sbout  Its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HnsEBT  J.  McOlinchxt. 

Member  o/  Congress. 

Comaaaa  or  tub  UNrrxB  Statbs. 

HooBB  OS  RKFBBaairrAnTxs. 
Wa.thington.  D  C.Janumry  IS.  1944. 
Ma]    R    R    WxicHT.  Sr , 

Prrsident.   Citizens  Committee,  Citizen* 
and  Southern  Bank  and  Trust  Build' 
ing.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dkab  MAJoa  Wbwkt:  I  bave  been  Interested 
to  note  tbat  the  Honorable  Wnxust  A.  Bab- 
anr.  who  represents  tbe  First  Congressional 
District  of  Puuiaylvanla.  has  lntroc!uced  In 
tbe  House  of  Rapreaentntlvee    House   Joint 
Resolutlcn    77.    requesting   the   President   of 
the  United  SUtes  to  designate  Pebniary  1  as 
National  Preedom  Day,  to  commemorate  an- 
nually the  signing  of  the  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation by  President  Lincoln. 

Being  aware  of  your  interest  and  of  your 
aetivlticB  In  the  National  Preedom  Day  move- 
ment. I  take  this  occnston  to  assure  you  that 
tbe  proposal  has  my  hearty  support,  end  It 
win  sfford  me  pleasure  to  cooperate  In  every 
way  poeslble  In  bringing  sbout  the  adoption 
at  this  resolution. 

Sincerely  yours. 

WnxuM  T.  Obamahajv. 


CowcBias  or  thb  UmriD  ^tai 

HOTTBB  or   RKPBBnfTATTVB, 

Waahington,  D  C..  Januarg  23,  1944. 
MaJ    R.  R.  Wauuir.  Sr  . 

Prtttdent.    CitUens    Committee.    Citi- 

mns  and  Southern  Bank  and  Trust 

Building.  Philadrlphta.  Pa. 
Mt  Dkab  Majob  Wbight;  With  reference 
to  your  Interest  In  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Preedom  Day.  to  be  celebrated  on 
Pebruary  1.  I  wlah  tt-  advise  that  I  fully  con- 
cur tn  the  provisions  provided  In  the  reso- 
lution Introdticed  In  tbe  House  of  Represent- 
stlves  by  the  Honorable  Woxiam  A.  Babbbtt. 
to  proclaim  Pebruary  1  as  National  Preedom 
Day. 

Ton  bave  my  personal  aaauraneea  tbat  I 
shall  render  every  asalstanee  In  tbs  enact- 
ment  of  Boose  Joint  Resolution  77. 

fltaevaly   yours. 

JOHW    Bow  ABO    SHniDAM. 

CoNCBias  or  tub  Uifmn  Ttatis, 

Hotm  or  RxPKBSBirrATnrBS. 
Washington.  D.  C.   January  22.  1948. 
MaJ    R.  R.  WaiQwr,  Sr.. 

P^e.tident.    Citizens    Committee.    Citi- 
zens and,  Southern  Bank  and  Trust 
Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Mt  DBAS  Majob  Wbicht  :  As  I  know  of  your 
great  interest  In  tbs  esubllsbment  of  a  Na- 
tlooal   Preedom   Day.   to    be   celebrated   on 
Mbraary  1.  It  la  with  pleasure  that  1  advlsa 
you  of  my  Intantlor  to  lAoleheartedly  sup- 
port tba  rsaolutkn  Uttaodoaad  in  the  Houaa 
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of  Representatives  by  the  Honorable  Wuxiam 
A.  Babbttt  requesting  the  President  to  pro- 
claim February  1  as  National  Preedom  Day. 
1  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  In  any  way 
possible  with  Mr  Babbitt,  snd  other  Members 
of  tbe  House  who  are  Interested  In  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  trust  It  will  be  possible  to  bring 
about  tbe  enactment  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 77. 
With  kind  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Wn.UAM  J.  Grken.  Jr.. 

if  ember  of  Confess. 

USt      or      COVEBNOBS       WHO       HA  VI       APPBOVEO 

kstvblzshmbnt      or      national      fbixdom 

DAT 

Oov.  Chauncey  Sparks.  Alabama;  Gov. 
Earl  Warren,  California:  Ch^v.  John  C  Vivian. 
Connecticut;  Oov.  Walter  W.  Bacon,  Dela- 
ware; Oov.  Dwight  H.  Oreen,  Illinois;  Oov. 
Ralph  P.  Gates.  Indiana;  Oov.  Robert  D.  Blue. 
Iowa;  Oov  Jlmroie  H.  Davis.  Louisiana;  Oov. 
Horace  HUdreth.  Maine.  Gov.  Herbert  R. 
O'Conor.  Maryland;  Gov  M.  Q.  Sharpe.  South 
Dakota;  Gov.  Jim  McCord,  Tennessee;  Oov. 
Mortimer  R.  Proctor.  Vermont;  Gov  Edward 
Martin.  Pennsylvania;  Gov  Raymond  E. 
Baldwin.  Connecticut;  Gov.  William  M.  Tuck, 
Virginia;  Gov.  Clarence  W.  Meadows,  West 
Virginia;  Gov.  Lester  C.  Hunt,  Wyoming; 
Oov.  Maurice  J.  Tobln,  MassacT.usetts:  Oov. 
Harry  F  Kelly.  Michigan;  Oov.  Phil  M.  Don- 
nelly, Missouri;  Oov  Sam  C.  Ford.  Montana: 
Oov.  Dwight  Orlswold.  Nebraska:  Oov. 
Charles  M  Dale.  New  Hampshire;  Gov.  Wal- 
ter 8  Edne.  New  Jersey:  Oov.  John  J.  Demp- 
sey.  New  Mexico:  Gov.  Frank  J.  Lauache, 
Ohio:  Gov  Earl  Snell.  Oregon;  Oov.  John  O. 
Pastore.  Rhode  Island;  Oov.  Ellis  Amall. 
Georgia. 

COKCRCSS  or  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

House  or  Repbesentatives. 
MaJ  R.  R.  Wbight.  Sr  , 

President,  Citizens  Committee, 

Citizens  and  Southern  Bank  and  Truxt 
Building.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Deab  Majob  Wbight:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  letter  relative  to  the  Joint  resolution 
introduced  In  Congress  by  Representative 
William  A.  Babbitt  to  make  February  1  the 
anniversary  of  the  passage  and  signing  of  the 
thirteenth  amendment  by  President  Lincoln 
Nstional  Pi'aadOM  Day 

It  is  quite  natural  and  appropriate  at  a 
time  like  this,  when  oxir  boys  are  giving  of 
themselves  so  unselfishly  In  order  tbat  all 
men  and  women  may  walk  the  earth  as  free 
people,  for  us  to  dedicate  by  definite  act  our 
belief  In  the  high  and  lofty  principles  of 
freedom.  I  think  I  understand  In  some 
small  degree  what  this  occasion  means  to 
you  and  your  race,  its  slgniflcsnce.  and  what 
It  commemorates.  Americans  everywhere 
are  more  conscious  than  ever  of  what  liberty 
Implies  to  the  average  man. 

National  Freedom  Day  could  serve  a  real 
purpose  by  focusing  the  attention  of  all  the 
people  on  the  advantages  of  freedom  and 
the  imperative  need  of  vigilance  if  our  liber- 
ties are  to  be  protected  from  attadc.  either 
directly  or  by  subtle  means. 

Your  Interest  in  bringing  this  matter  to 
my  attention  is  appreciated. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Samuel  K.  McConnell.  Jr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment has  issued  the  thirteenth  amend- 
ment stamp  tn  recognition  of  this  day, 
the  design  for  which  was  selected  by  that 
great  humanitarian,  Franklin  D3lano 
Roosevelt. 

The  outstanding  proponent  of  this  Na- 
tional Preedom  Day  is  MaJ.  R.  R.  Wright. 
Sr.,  president  of  the  Citizens  Committee 


for  a  National  Preedom  Day.  Major 
Wright,  a  most  striking  personality,  has 
been  a  leader  and  a  great  credit  to  the 
Negro  people.  The  Morning  News,  of  Sa- 
vannah, on  March  27,  1945,  had  a  synop- 
sis of  the  April  1945  Reader's  Digest  con- 
densation of  an  article  from  the  Progres- 
sive. The  biographical  sketch  of  this 
enterprising  90-year-old  man  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Reader's  Digest  reads  as 
follows : 

"Massa,  Tell  "Em  We're  RiftNc"' 

(Condensed  from  the  Progressive). 

(By  Webb  Waldron) 

the    extbaoboinasy    careeb    or    bichabd    r. 

WEIGHT.     BOBN     A     SLAVE.     AND     NOW     LEADING 
NEGRO   BANKER  Or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

When  Richard  Robert  Wright  had  taught 
school  for  50  years  he  decided  to  quit.  Born 
a  slave,  he  had  risen  to  be  president  of  a 
Negro  college  In  the  South,  a  distinguished 
member  of  his  race.  Now  he  thought  he'd 
better  give  younger  teachers  a  chance.  But 
Wright  was  only  retiring  from  teaching,  not 
from  life. 

"For  years  I  had  been  telling  my  graduates 
to  get  into  business,"  he  says.  "But  they 
would  come  back  and  tell  me  there  were  too 
many  handicaps  for  a  Negro.  I  realised  that 
the  worst  handicap  was  a  firm  belief  among 
both  whites  and  Negroes  that  the  Negro 
hadn't  any  head  for  business.  I  thought  It 
was  up  to  me  to  disprove  it." 

So  at  6€  Wright  became  a  banker.  That 
was  in  1921.  Today  at  90,  a  trim,  vigorous 
man  with  fine-cut  features,  white  hair,  and 
sharp  dark  eyes,  Wright  is  the  leading  Negro 
banker  of  the  United  States,  president  of  the 
Citizens  &  Southern  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  ol 
Philadelphia.  He  thinks  that  his  best  years 
are  still  ahead. 

Every  working  day  from  8:30  to  6  o'clock 
Wright  sits  in  bis  small,  crowded  office,  busy 
with  telephone,  correspondence,  Negro  and 
white  callers  discussing  loans  and  payments, 
the  affairs  of  his  race. 

To  get  the  full  drama  of  this  man's  accom- 
plishments, glance  back  to  the  day  more  than 
80  years  ago  when  news  of  Negro  freedom 
came  to  a  south  Georgia  plantation.  Har- 
riet, Dick  Wright's  mother,  went  to  her  mis- 
tress. "Are  we  really  free?"  she  said  fear- 
fully. Reassured,  she  tjathered  up  her  chil- 
dren and  wandereU.  afoot,  300  miles  north- 
ward. After  many  months,  near  Atlanta,  she 
found  a  school  that  had  been  opened  to 
teach  Negfo  children  to  read  ana  write. 
Dick,  then  aged  11,  entered  at  once. 

One  day  the  head  of  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau. Oen.  O.  O.  Howard,  visited  the  school. 
"What  message  shall  I  take  from  you  chil- 
dren to  the  people  in  ft  North  who  are  help- 
ing you?"  he  asked.  A  boy  rose  In  the  back 
row      "Massa,  tell  'tja  we're  rising!" 

That  striking  answer  of  little  Dick  Wright 
reached  the  ears  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittler, 
fighter  for  luman  liberty,  and  Whittier  'm- 
mortalized  the  phrase  in  hie  poem.  Howard  at 
Atlanta.  Thousands  of  times  the  words  of 
Dick  Wright  have  been  repeated  In  lectures, 
sermons,  and  songs.  They  became  the 
slogan  of  a  rising  race. 

Dick  Wright  pushed  on  through  school, 
finally  graduated  from  Atlanta  University. 
Then  he  started  a  school  of  his  own  for  Negro 
children,  tuition  £0  cents  a  month.  Cue  day 
a  mother  came  with  25  cents— one  "itlon," 
she  said  half  the  money  for  her  little  girl's 
first  month's  schooling.  Soon  she  brought 
In  the  other  25.  making  it  "tuition." 

When  I>ick  Wright  was  appointed  first 
president  of  Georgia  State  College  for  Ne- 
groes, Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  sent  him  a 
message:  "Man,  you're  not  rising,  you're 
risen!"  Wright  was  president  of  that  col- 
lege for  30  years,  fighting  for  the  right  of 
Negro  boys  and  girls  to  an  education   not 


only  In  handicrafts  and  farming,  but  la  sci- 
ence, languages,  and  the  arts. 

Then  came  the  decision  to  start  a  bank. 
In  his  taachlng  days  Wright  bad  organ tasd  a 
national  Negro  teachers'  association.  Now  ba 
wrote  several  hundred  Negro  teachers  all  over 
the  United  SUtes,  asking  whether  they  d  Uko 
to  buy  shares  in  a  new  bank  to  be  owned  and 
run  by  Negroes.  Entirely  on  bis  name  he 
riOsed  $156,250  Then  be  visited  various  cities 
to  determine  where  to  locate  the  bank. 
Finally  he  fixed  on  Philadelphia.  Tu  a  man. 
the  leading  bankers  of  Philadelphia  advised 
him  against  It.  There  were  enotigb  banks  In 
niiladelpbla,  they  assured  him,  and  besides 
he  didn't  know  anything  about  banking. 
"That  Just  made  me  determined  to  go  ahead." 
says  Wright. 

He  had  three  grown  sons,  all  college  grad- 
uates, and  he  persuaded  the  youngest,  Kman- 
uel,  to  Join  him  in  the  banking  adventure. 
Father  and  son  enrolled  In  a  course  in  bank- 
ing at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mean- 
while. Wright  bought  and  remodeled  an  old 
building  in  a  section  of  Philadelphia  that  was 
predominantly  Negro 

The  Citiiens  and  Southern  opened  with 
S125,000  capital  and  300  Negro  stockholders. 
From  the  start  Wright  used  his  bank  as  a 
means  of  creating  better  relations  between 
white  and  colored  people.  For  instance,  the 
streets  In  that  area  were  unpaved  Wright 
got  up  a  petition  to  the  city  fathers  which 
was  signed  by  hundreds  of  people,  black  and 
white.  Ultimately  the  district,  got  everything 
It  asked  for.  pavements,  street  lights,  trafBc 
lights.  "That  bank  Is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  came  into  this  part  of  town."  said  a 
white   shopkeeper. 

Wright  promotes  thrift  among  the  people 
of  his  district,  colored  and  white.  "Th"  Ne- 
gro is  often  said  to  be  thriftless  and  unre- 
liable," he  says,  "but  as  a  banker  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  any  difference  between 
white  and  Negro.  There  are  thrifty  and 
thriftless  people  among  them  both  In  about 
the  same  proportions." 

He  encourages  Individual  Initiative  by 
lending  money  to  ambitious  youngsters.  One 
time  four  young  white  men  came  to  ask  his 
advice  about  starting  a  hat  factory.  "I 
looked  them  over.  They  had  saved  sbout 
»400,"  he  says.  "I  told  them  when  ttoey  had 
their  plans  ready  to  come  back  and  tell  me 
what  they  needed.  Ultimately  I  lent  those 
boys  $10,000.  They  made  good,  and  paid  back 
every  cent  of  it." 

Another  man  who  wanted  to  start  a  sweater 
factory  looked  all  over  the  city  for  credit 
before  he  came  to  Wright.  "I  thought  he 
bad  character."  Wright  told  me.  "Character 
Is  more  important  than  collateral.  So  I  lent 
him  $300  to  get  started.  Last  year  that  mau 
banked  $219,000  with  us. ' 

Dozens  of  small  Negro  enterprises  in  Phila- 
delphia, such  as  laundries,  dry  cleaning 
establishments,  groceries,  bakeries,  and 
schools,  have  got  started  or  survived  crlsca 
by  the  help  of  Wright's  bank. 

"Of  coxirse.  there  are  handicaps  for  the 
Negro  In  business."  Wright  said,  "but  I  always 
say  to  a  young  man  starting  out.  'Don't  have 
a  chip  on  your  shoulder,  don't  t)e  aggressive. 
Go  ahead  straightforwardly  as  if  you  expected 
to  be  treated  like  anybody  else,  and  you 
usually  will  be.  Your  ability  and  honesty 
will  do  more  to  put  you  ahead  than  your 
color  will  hold  you  back. 

"In  the  South  it's  different,"  he  told  me. 
"But  the  South  today  Is  going  ahead  more 
rapidly  than  the  North  In  tolerance  and  fair 
play  for  the  Negro.  I  predicted  25  years  ago 
that  this  would  be  true,  and  it  Is. ' 

The  president  of  a  large  downtown  Phila- 
delphia bank,  after  telling  me  that  he'd  be 
proud  to  walk  up  Broad  Street  with  Wright 
beccuse  he  admired  him  so  much  as  a  man. 
added  hesitantly,  "But  I  don't  think  he's 
hsrdboiled  enough  to  be  a  good  banker. 
Why  the  other  day  the  Major" — everybody 
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call^  Wrtghl  "Major'   because  he  was  a  p«y- 
with  that  rank  In  the  Spanlsh-Amerl- 
War— "the  Major  cmme   In   here   aakinc 
adrlce   about    tnakinf    a    certain    loan. 
•Majfor.'  I  a«l<J.  'you'd  be  crazy  to  make  roeh 
•  laHi.    Hurt  man  hasnt  foC  anything  r  " 

I  repeated  this  remark  to  Wright.  -Well." 
he  taid.  '*maybe  Hi  make  that  loan  anyway. 
I  ttiink  the  man  has  character  " 

A  member  of  Wright's  ooard  of  directors 
toU  me  that  sometimes  when  the  board  has 
ttir  led  down  a  loan  Wright  goes  ahead  any- 
wa3. 

"  X  courser  the  Major  eommcntod.  "avBry 
baik  in  the  world  geU  foaled  on  ttanamtn 
am  losM  money,  but  It's  a  ciuious  thing  that 
on  thoae  loans  we've  never  lost  a  cent.' 

Cne  time  a  group  of  Negro  profesalonal 
m  M  fanned  a  corporation,  borrowed  money 
froia  Wright's  bank,  hired  a  manager,  and 
■tailed  a  laun<<ry.  It  looked  like  a  sure 
thliig.  But  the  management  waa  bad.  and 
the  busineaa  failed.  Since  it  was  a  corpora- 
tloi .  no  rndlTtdual  waa  Uable  for  the  debt. 
Tet  the  Incorporators  raked  up  all  available 
aam  U  and  repaid  the  bank  In  full.  "I  failed 
to  oake  sure  the  compuny  had  good  man- 
age Bent."  Wright  says.  "But  my  eatlnuita 
ct  t  fee  cbaracto'  of  thoae  men  waa  right." 

L  Mtna  to  churches  are  often  considered  by 
baxka  In  the  nature  of  charity.  Wright's 
bark  has  loaned  money  to  over  100  Negro 
chiirchea  In  and  ground  Philadelphia,  and 
eve  7  obligation  haa  been  met. 

I  Boently  he  called  lu  30  white  bualiuas- 
me^  who  had  banked  with  him  fur  yeara 
aaked  li  they  had  any  kicks  or  suggea- 
"Tea.  I  have  a  kick.'  one  of  them 
"Why  did  you  aak  only  white  men  here 
todkyT  The  next  time  get  some  Negro  busl<- 
nes  im«n.  too.  Wi're  all  dealing  with  you 
togKlher"  Wright  a  ceaaeUea  efforts  to  break 
dan  m  bairlera  between  tbe  raeaa  In  a  bualneae 
wa  '  haa  had  Ita  effect. 

In  the  198S  banking  crises,  the  CUUens  * 
80  ithem  waa  one  of  the  &rst  Phlladclpliia 
bai  tks  to  reopen.  "Some  uf  thoae  btg  duwn- 
toi  rn  banka  whoae  preaidenta  had  advUcU 
nM  to  stay  out  of  bank.*^."  aald  the  Major 
wlih  a  hunuvoua  squint,  "didn't  reopen  at 
all" 

'  'oday  the  bank's  $iaft  abarea  are  worth 
tl<  2  In  open  narltet.  The  bank  haa  aome 
10,  no  ne^  depoaltora.  1.000  white  depoal- 
toi  k  ToUl  depoatu  are  •2.312.000.  A  small 
baik  for  a  big  town,  perhaps,  but  a  big 
ba  Ik  In  lU  unplicatious  for  the  Negro  people. 
To  lay  the  UnlUd  SUtes  haa  11  Negro  banka. 
Thi  other  10  are  In  the  South. 

i  )n  the  wall  of  Wright'a  office  Is  a  photo- 
gn  ph  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  National 
Ne  (TO  Bankera  Aaaoclation.  whi'Ui  Wright  or- 
gaj  tlaed.  Here  U  a  picture  of  the  airplane 
thj «  Wright  bought  in  IBM  and  sent,  with  a 
Ne  (TO  crew,  on  a  good-will  flight  to  Haiti 
an  i  then  on  a  trip  around  the  Negro  col- 
1«|M  lu  the  South.  That  trip  did  much  to 
pn  axrit  the  enitaimcDi  of  Negro  yuut±.  in 
ou   air  f  urcea. 

and  here  Is  a  picture  of  thia  year's  oele- 
bn  .tlon  of  National  Freedom  Day.  the  day  on 
wticb  Preeideni  LIneoln  signed  the  Joint 
reioluUon  of  Coavwa  prt^xMing  the  thir- 
te«nth  amandmeat,  and  thus  insured  the 
let  al  end  ot  slavery.  The  major  orit^mated 
tlk )  idea  of  celebrating  thla  day— Vetoruary  1 — 
anl  already  it  is  oheerved  In  aaaay  States. 
As  be  and  his  aasoclstes  conceive  it.  National 
Freedom  Day  ia  not  only  a  celebration  of 
freedom  but  a  day  to  challenge  bond- 
age everywhere,  to  assert  the  right  to  freedom 
all  men. 

i  ki    "Tell   them  we  are  rising"  has  a  con- 
st4mly  wideuuig  meaning  aa  the  major  re- 
it. 
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Speaker,  the  Morning  News  of 
Sdvannah  ddso  stated  that  ks  president  of 
a<Ofgia  State  College.  Professor  Wright 
w4s  esteemed  by  all  the  white  people  who 


knew  him.  which  is  also  true  In  Phila- 
delphia. 

Our  late  President.  Franklin  E>elano 
Rooserelt.  was  the  first  sponsor  of  this 
bill,  and  at  that  time  Mr.  TYuman  Joined 
heartily  in  the  request  that  the  President 
proclaim  February  1  as  a  National  Free- 
dom Day. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  President 
Truman  on  December  28.  1945.  signed 
Public  Law  290.  calling  for  public  ob- 
servance of  January  5.  1946.  in  honor  of 
George  Washington  Carver,  the  noted 
Negro  scientist.  The  President" s  procla- 
mation also  calls  for  the  display  of  flags 
on  ail  Oovernment  buildings  in  com- 
memoration of  the  scientists  achieve- 
ments, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  be  the 
author  and  .sponsor  of  this  bill  and  to  be 
included  in  the  list  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  already  given  written  and 
verbal  .support  to  this  proposed  annual 
National  Freedom  Day. 


A  Book  Tkat  Sbootd  Be  Pabtishea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiroaMU 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRBBSNTA'nVaB 

Tuesday.  January  22.  1948 

Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  1%  a  manuscript  of  a  book 
which  seta  forth  the  full  story  of  the 
machinations  of  the  I.  O.  Farben  In- 
dustry of  Germany  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  Hitler  war  mactlint  which  up  to 
date  has  not  been  pubUabcd. 

This  book  was  written  by  Howard  W. 
Ambruster.  of  Westfleld.  N  J.,  a  man  who 
has  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  col- 
lecting the  facts  about  the  operations 
of  this  and  other  great  cartels.  Publisher 
after  publisher  has  piaised  this  book  in 
the  highest  of  terms,  tentatively  agreed 
to  publish  it.  and  then  for  reasons  never 
clearly  set  forth,  decided  to  reject  it. 
This  has  happened  so  many  times  as  to 
make  no  conclusion  possible  excepting 
that  it  is  due  to  extreme  pressure  from 
the  powerful  interests  a.ssociated  with 
this  huge  cartel  and  to  the  likelihood  that 
these  interests  would  press  suits  against 
the  publisher,  using  some  of  the  great 
resources  at  their  command  for  this 
purpose. 

Over  and  over  It  has  been  stated  by 
people  competent  to  Judge  that  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  this  book  is  not  sub- 
ject to  suit  for  libel,  but  there  is  ap- 
parently fear  that  although  the  suits 
would  ultimately  be  won  by  the  publish- 
ing houses,  the  pressure  against  publica- 
tion has  so  far  been  sufficiently  strong  to 
prevent  any  publi.sher  from  giving  this 
information  to  the  American  people. 

I  am  placing  these  remarks  in  the  Con- 
Qmamuomu.  Raooao  primarily  because  of 
mj  faltti  in  the  publishers  of  America 
and  my  belief  that  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  one  of  them  at  least 
will  be  courageous  enough  to  publish 
this  book.    My  interest  In  the  matter  is 


naturally  not  one  of  concern  over  what 
happens  to  Mr.  Ambruster's  manuscript, 
but  rather  with  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  exposition  of  the  operation  of 
cartels,  particularly  the  grandfather  of 
all  cartels,  namely  the  one  presided  over 
by  I.  G.  Farben  and  still  a  powerful  fac- 
tor in  world  industry  and  politics. 

To  indicate  .some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  publishing  house  editors  about 
the  book.  I  quote  directly  here  from  a 
number  of  their  reports.  Each  of  the 
following  reports  is  from  a  different  pub- 
lishing house  and  all  of  them  are  sub- 
stantial companies  well  known  through- 
out America. 

Is  full  of  dynamite.  The  author  names 
names — and  some  of  the  names  are  m  very 
high  places  indeed.  The  material  appenrd  to 
be  well  documented  and  I  fotmd  it  absorbing 
reading. 

It  la  an  absorbing  and  Important  story 
that  deserves  an  early  and  widespread  pub- 
lication. •  •  •  A  tremendous  contribu- 
tloQ  to  peace  for  America  and  security  for 
the  ordinary  man  In  the  world. 

Aatoiuidlng  revelations  of  the  activities  of 
I.  O.  Partocn  •  •  •  a  book  that  should 
be  read  and  pondered  by  every  Intelligent 
American  today  who  has  nuulc  up  his  mind 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century  should  not  be  repeated. 

Aasbruster  has  done  a  magniOoent  ]r>b  of 
uneoivenng  the  very  important  facts  which 
have  nad*  the  book  possible. 

Tbe  book  contains  a  bombshell  the  detons- 
tkm  at  which  may  help  to  prevent  World  War 

in. 

All  agreed  that  the  material  Is  slgnlflcsnt 
and  that  Mr  Ambruster  s  contribution  Is  an 
extremely  valuable  one. 

One  publlsiitng  house  went  even  fur- 
ther and  wrote  to  Mr.  Ambruster  the  fol- 
lowing letter  concerning  publication  of 
the  t>ook : 

This  wUi  ssy  "thank  you"  for  your  thought- 
ful and  courtaoua  letter  of  NovemtMsr  8.  We. 
too.  src  dsllghtcd  that  everything  is  working 
out  MO  well  m  connection  with  the  forthcom- 
ing publicaUon  of  Hitler's  Tar  Baby.  There 
are  s  tew  things  to  be  decided  and  then  we 
will  be  In  a  position  to  determine  the  month 
of  publication.  We  fully  appreciate  your 
reasona  for  wanting  i)ne  book  published  as 
early  as  possible.  Bearing  that  In  mUid.  but 
more  Important,  thinking  of  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  book,  we  *U1  arrange  a  time  of 
DUblicatlon  which  will  enable  the  book  to 
have  every  help  In  getting  properly  started. 

However,  the  con.siderations  which  no 
doubt  influence  the  publishers  against 
putting  out  the  book  are  summed  up  in 
part  of  a  letter  written  by  attorneys  for 
one  of  the  publishers. 

The  reason  you  have  had  so  many  rejec- 
tions on  this  book  and  the  reason  why  we 
otirselves  do  not  want  to  publish  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  feeling  stout  the 
veracity  of  the  facts  involved  My  own 
hunch  Is  that  everything  that  Ambruster  tuts 
written  is  probably  true,  but  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  there  woiild  be  cot  one  but 
a  number  of  ezpenslvr  lawsuits  Involved  and 
that  the  cost  of  publishing  the  bonk  would 
be  far  beyond  any  profits  which  might  ac- 
crue from  that  publication.  I  don't  mean 
by  that  that  I  think  the  suits  «ould  be  Iom; 
I  merely  mean  that  our  lawyers'  lees  lu  de- 
fending those  suits  would  run  to  stsgger- 
ing  sums.  Some  day  I  hope  cur  court  sys- 
tem will  be  changed  so  that  an  unsuccessful 
plaintiff  has  to  pay  the  defendant's  legal 
fees:  that  would  make  the  publication  of  a 
book  like  Ambrustcra  a  practical  uuocr- 
taklng. 
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At  this  point  I  should  like  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  two  letters  written  to  Mr. 
Ambruster  by  Amos  S.  Basel  and  Nathan 
Prankel,  both  of  them  competent  attor- 
neys who  had  examined  the  book  with 
care  in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  any  of  the  material  therein  was  libel- 
ous. A  considerable  number  of  other  let- 
ters of  similar  import  are  available  and 
could  be  submitted  as  well. 

Deas  Ms.  Ambkusteh:  I  have  read  your 
book.  Treason's  Peace,  for  libel.  I  have  ex- 
anUned  the  documentation  upon  which  the 
facts  therein  stated  are  based.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  book  is  entirely  free  from  any  libelous 
statements  and  could  be  published  immedi- 
ately without  any  fear  vhatsoever  on  the 
part  of  anyone  connected  with  its  publica- 
tion that  an  action  tot  libel  could  be  sus- 
tained 

I  might  add  that  I  represent  a  stockhold- 
ers' committee  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey) .  which  committee  was  formed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  fighting  the  management's 
cartel  policy.  In  connection  with  said  work. 
I  have  bad  I.  G.  Farben  upon  American  In- 
dustry and  I  can  authoritatively  state  that 
your  book  Is  a  truthful  and  accurate  picture 
of  the  operations  of  Farben  and  Its  American 
BfBliates. 

In  the  event  any  publisher  who  Is  Inter- 
ested In  your  manuscript  wishes  any  ftu^her 
Information  from  me  rcKarding  my  opinion 
in  this  matter,  please  don't  have  hlni  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me  at  any  time. 
Sincerely, 

Amo?  8    Baskt.. 

Deab  Mi.  AMnrusTta:  The  question  you 
have  asked  me.  whether  the  publication  In 
book  form  of  your  manuscript  concerning 
I.  C.  Farben  and  other  cartels  would  or  would 
not  be  followed  by  a  suit  for  libel  by  persons 
unfavorsbly  mentioned,  may  be  answered 
simply. 

The  episodes  recited  In  your  study  are 
obviously  based  on  facu  brought  to  light  dur- 
ing hearings  of  legislative  committees  or  In 
reports  of  official  bodies  made  matters  of 
public  record  and  available  generally.  The 
copy  which  I  had  the  privilege  and  pleaeure 
of  reading  was  annotated  with  marginal  nota- 
tions In  pencil.  Indicating  next  to  each  state- 
ment alleged  as  a  fact  the  particular  source. 
I  understand  that  at  your  home  you  have 
on  hand,  available  for  anyone's  Inspection. 
all  the  documents  constituting  the  source 
from  which  you  have  pieced  together  the 
whole  story  I  assume  that  In  no  case  has 
It  been  necessary  for  you  to  go  beyond  the 
documented  facts.  Some  of  the  facte  I  recall 
having  myself  read  in  the  public  press  and 
elsewhere. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  publication 
of  such  material,  if  It  constitutes  a  fair 
transcript  of  the  report  of  a  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, or  Judicial  body,  la  deemed  privi- 
leged In  this  Jurisdiction,  and  Immune  from 
attack  as  a  libel  In  a  civil  suit  for  damages. 
regardless  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  particular 
allegations  made  during  the  course  of  the 
hearing  or  report. 

Any  prospective  publisher  of  your  manu- 
script could  ass\ire  himself  against  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  a  possible  action  in  libel 
by  having  his  attorney  simply  check  the  ref- 
erences you  have  supplied.  In  border-line 
statements,  where  he  might  be  In  doubt  as 
to  whether  they  constitute  a  fair  comment  or 
transcript  of  the  public  proceeding,  the  doubt 
might  be  resolved  by  a  change  In  terminology. 

My  best  wishes  for  the  early  publication  of 
your  valuable  work. 
Sincerely. 

Nathan  Fkankel. 

I  wish  also  to  quote  from  the  body  of  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Tetens,  author 
of  the  book  called  Know  Your  Enemy. 


Tetens  is  a  distinguished  anti-Nazi  Ger- 
man scholar  who  escaped  from  Germany 
after  a  number  of  arrests  by  the  Nazis, 
and  is  now  director  of  the  library  on  Ger- 
manic and  related  problems  at  Columbia 
University: 

As  1  told  you  repeatedly,  I  am  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Ambruster's  book  about  the  I.  G. 
Farben  octopus  In  tbe  United  States  should 
under  any  circumstances  be  published  and 
widely  distributed  in  the  United  States.  The 
Allied  efforts  to  destroy  the  Industrial  ap- 
paratus of  the  I.  O.  Farben  In  Germany  do 
not  solve  the  problem  with  which  Mr  Am- 
bruster deals  in  his  bock.  What  Professor 
Foerster  said  years  ago  about  pan-Germanism 
holds  good  for  this  book — we  have  to  defeat 
them  militarily  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
and  politically  In  the  United  SUtes 

Provided  that  the  most  Important  plants 
of  the  I.  G.  Farben  octopus  In  Germany  are 
destroyed  or  transferred  to  Russia  or  other 
European  countries  as  reparations,  neverthe- 
less the  powerful  world-wide  octopus  of  the 
L  O.  Farben  is  stUl  in  existence.  This  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Ambruster  says  in  his  book, 
by  proving  how  the  I.  G.  Farben  resumed 
their  dangerous  economic  and  political  activ- 
ities after  the  First  World  War.  We  know  to- 
day that  the  I.  G.  Farben  agents,  the  "syn- 
thetic American  citizens,"  as  Ambruster  calls 
them,  are  more  firmly  entrenched  In  the 
United  States  than  ever  before.  In  addition 
to  that,  long  before  the  military  collapse  the 
I.  a.  Farben  center  In  Germany  transferred 
lt«  best  experts,  Its  formulas,  assets,  and  all 
lt«  political  and  economic  secret  plans  to 
Spain  and  Argentina.  This  development  Is 
the  more  dangerous  because  tnere  are  only  a 
very  few  persoru  who  are  able  to  look  behind 
thla  smoke  screen. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  I,  O.  Farben 
stooges  m  tbe  United  States  are  the  chief 
backers  of  tbe  antl-Ruaslan,  antl-Brltlsh.  and 
pro-German  propaganda  In  this  country. 
Mr  Ambruster  should  stress  this  point  more 
emphatically  than  he  does  In  his  manuscript. 

I  here  repeat  the  suggestions  which  I  made 
during  our  conference: 

1.  The  introducing  chapter  should  be  ex- 
tended and  should  show  the  black  records  of 
the  world-wide  I.  G.  Farben  conspiracy.  The 
thesis  Is  that  this  I.  G.  Farben  plot  In  favor 
of  pan-Germanlem  could  not  have  been  so 
complete  without  the  tremendous  economic 
and  political  support  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  In- 
fluence In  the  United  States. 

2.  The  following  chapters  should  show  the 
record  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  machinations  In 
the  United  States.  These  chapters  of  the 
manuscript  need  hardly  any  hanges.  They 
deal  with  the  I.  G.  Farben  record  during  the 
First  World  War  and  with  their  maneuver 
under  the  leadership  of  Herman  Metz  to  get 
their  assets  back  during  tbe  twenties. 

3.  The  third  part  of  the  book  should  show 
the  extensive  political  and  economic  corrup- 
tion of  the  I.  G.  Farben  In  the  United  States. 
These  chapters  are  a  main  part  of  Mr. 
Ambruster's  present  manuscript.  On  some 
places  I  think  it  should  be  somewhat  short- 
ened, and  lengthy  documents  should  be  taken 
out  and  form  part  of  the  appendix. 

4.  The  concluding  chapter  should  wind  up 
with  an  accusation  of  the  I.  G.  Farben  pro- 
moters m  the  United  States  and  with  an 
effective  warning  to  the  American  public  not 
to  overlook  the  inevitable  third  plot  of  the 
I.  G.  Farben  octopus  and  pan-Germanism. 

The  book  should  be  published  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  am  convinced  that  It  could  serve 
as  an  important  weapon  In  our  fight  as  long 
as  the  vital  economic  and  political  problems 
have  not  yet  been  settled.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  book  will  exercise  decisive  Influence 
on  American  public  opinion.  Makers  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  such  as  Journalists  and  com- 
mentators, will  be  strengthened  and  uplifted 
by  the  facts  presented  in  Mr.  Ambruster's 
book.     They    will    understand    why    certain 


American  monopolists  and  their  agents  are 
so  eager  today  to  revive  Germany's  Industry. 
The  ptibllcatlon  of  this  l>ook  would  be  an 
effective  political  action,  and  you  would  have 
done  a  grand  Job. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  H.  TmcNs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier,  it  is 
my  confident  belief  that  the  day  will 
come  when  the  material  contained  in 
this  manuscript  will  be  made  available 
to  the  American  people.  It  will  be  a 
monument  to  the  courage  of  some  pub- 
lishing house  when  this  happens.  It  is 
evident  from  the  material  which  I  have 
included,  even  in  this  brief  extension  of 
remarks,  that  the  book  is  not  libelous, 
that  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  source  of 
information,  and  that  only  threats  and 
attempted  intimidation  have  so  far 
caused  it  not  to  be  published.  For  such 
a  situation  to  continue  indefinitely  would 
be  a  sad  commentary  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press  in  the  United  Slates. 


Good-Neitbbor  Policy  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WEST  VISCIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTATI\TE8 
Thursday,  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  EXXI8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from  a 
United  States  soldier  in  Korea. 

It  tells  a  sordid  story,  and  is  another 
link  in  the  long  chain  of  evidence  that 
the  good-neighbor  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration has  failed  in  its  objectives.  * 
However,  for  some  reason  unknown  to 
most  of  us,  we  continue  wasting  good 
American  dollars  and  materials. 

The  letter  follows: 

KoaZA.  January  2. 

Deah  Snt:  The  article  you  enclosed  with 
your  recent  letter  concerning  the  meeting  at 
Moscow,  and  the  reactions  of  the  Koreans  to 
such,  exposes  some  of  the  mistakes  and  farces 
of  our  leaders  very  mildly.  One  could  append 
a  lifetime  Itemizing  similar  cases  and  much 
worse  ones  after  being  In  the  service  and  over- 
seas for  a  time. 

This  very  day  the  Government  Is  spending 
millions  of  dollars  building  reads,  airfields, 
petroleum  storage,  pipe  lines,  buildings, 
streets  and  sidewalks,  and  all  sorts  of  non- 
mentlonables  right  here  In  Korea  which  will 
all  be  outright  gifts  to  a  people  who  don't 
even  care  for  them  and  the  modern  living  of 
our  Western  World.  That  Is  not  to  speak  of 
the  lives  and  years  of  many  of  the  service- 
men's wasted  years.  At  the  very  same  time 
we  find  crowds,  mobs,  and  numerous  politi- 
cal factions  carrying  on  demonstrations  in 
the  street  with  banners  reading  Independ- 
ence or  Death. 

Meanwhile,  a  goodly  number  of  GI's  have 
been  knifed,  beaten  to  death,  and  the  rest  are 
all  confined  to  their  billets  by  a  curfew,  by 
8  o  clock  In  the  evening  after  working  all  day 
on  the  afore-mentloned  comforts,  under  con- 
stant danger  of  being  knifed  or  stoned  by 
Independence-seeking  Koreans 

That  Is  the  story  after  we  were  greeted 
with  "Welcome"  signs  and  "Americans — 
Angels  ot  Peace."  Next  they  unloaded  old 
stocks  of  Junk  for  souvenir-seeking  Yanks  at 
ridlculoiuay  high  prices.  By  thla  time  they 
may  liave  run  out  of  stock  and  have  plenty 
of  yen  baled  from  profits  realized  from  black 
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marketinc  of  our  Oovemmcnt  merchandUe 
•ver  here  iut    our  dear  boys." 

day  we  Uberator*  ol  tbe  world  will 

iveiyona  liberated,  but  only  to  return  to 

>wn  great  land  to  find  It  and  our  weaitb 

spent  away,  diaalpatad  and  scattered  all 

tiM  (aee  of  tbe  globe. 

now  I  have  but  one  ambition  and 

la  to  tat  out  of  here.     I  hope  to  leave 

and  any  Uma  now  either  on  points  or 

ymn'  mttIo*.     CM  couna  many  man 

aa  little  aa  a  year'a  sarvlca  have  goo* 

They  are  tbe  ones  wbo  were  "unlur- 

tuii4te"  and  couldnt  get  In  the  service,  they 

married,  they  had  children,  or  worked 

houra  .n  wfir  plants  •*  tlnw  aai  a  half 

double  time  thus  MMBtfBfl  frant  raapnn* 

who  ara  stngle.  appartotJy 

BO  raapotialbUUy  aad  have  plenty  of 

fur  our  ruturs.    That  la  just  a  vagua 

ptct^  of  wha.  wa  bava  {uu(p)t  for  nut  to 

nf  what  we  are  golnc  tMsck  to. 

1V^  hav«  had  atuiw  on  th«  frmtnd  for  quit* 

UflM  MMI  n  l«  flylnt  quite  thiek  now. 

r  t  MMli  Hnm^m  mmI  much  coM< 

In  Weat  Vlr> 


•M  iMMft 


•  Mrrllta  •ttHMif  pmm, 
to  §9imm  MMl  iM  ywi  mmi. 


CHumMa  VaN*y  A«llMf<ly-R«^ttal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  uaaucN 
lii  TUX  HOUS£  OF  RKPiUCSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Jauttary  23. 1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea  'e  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
ORt,  I  Include  the  following  articles  by 
Ro  ;ert  W.  Sawyer  and  Richard  L.  Neu- 
bei  gtT  from  the  Siinday  Ore«onian  of 
December  23.  1945. 

CVA— RkauTTAL 

ACMZKSt 

(  ly  Robert  W    Sawyer,  puhliaher.  Bend 

Bulletin) 
The  dlfferercea  between  Captain  Neu- 
herier  and  me  in  the  matter  of  the  Valley 
Authority  lesue  are  beat  explained.  I  think, 
by  saying  that  m  his  aArmatlve  statement 
ha  UacuMcd  an  Idea,  while  I,  for  the  nega- 
ttT« .  conalderad  the  manner  In  which  It  waa 
prt)  xiaad  to  put  that  Idea  Into  execution. 
He.  that  la,  wrote  In  large  and  general  terms 
aboat  the  TVA  and  the  appllcabtlUy  of  the 
TVn  idea  to  the  CkUumbla  Valley  I  con- 
ald<  red  the  question  of  TVA's  success  and. 
In  >artlcular,  examined  Senator  liirrcusix'B 
CVi  k  bill  (S.  460).  which  has  been  widely 
•a^  waed  by  Valley  Authority  advocates. 

1  ha  Meubcrger  approach  la.  perbaps.  the 
pro  icr  one  to  uae  if  you  are  too  hurried 
to  I  ^t  down  to  brasa  tawcks.  In  this  debate. 
ha*i  «v«r.  whan  we  hava  baCora  ua.  aa  Secre- 
tary lelBsa  haa  aald.  **a  major  atap  La  the 
reorganiaatton  of  the  OoTenunent  of 
United  Stataa  as  wa  hav«  known  It  for 
last  150  years."  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
the  fundamentals  aa  they  are 
*s  the  btU  by  whKh  It  ta  pro- 
to  effect  that  baak:  reorganlaatton. 
my  concern  over  what  Is  to  b«  found  in 
&  410 

Cftptaln  Neuberg.  r.  I  have  noted,  does  noa 
Uon    the    Mitchell    bill.     He  doea   refer. 
iMfiiever.  to  ntw  Mitchell-Jackson  bill '  and 
the^e  he  has  me.    Jackaon  la  a  fresh  name 
AuttmxAf  arfument.    Doaa  tto 
that  aoaaathing  new  is  to 
of   which    my   worthy    adversary 
knowledte? 
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Mitchell  bill  esotpea  mention,  publisher  mvcn 
Captain  Meuberger.  I  repeat,  doea  not  men- 
tion the  Mitchell  bUl.  8.  460.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  doubt  that  he  haa  even  read  it. 
The  general  evidence  to  that  effect  appears 
In  his  constant  reference  to  the  Columbia 
Valley,  the  resources  of  the  Columbia  River. 
and  so  on.  and  bis  complete  failure  either  to 
mention  the  other  Oreiton  and  Washington 
rivers  covered  by  the  Mitchell  bill  or  to  offer 
JiMtttlcatkni  for  their  Inclualon. 

Particular  evidence  is  found  in  his  state- 
ment that  "the  three  directors  of  CVA  could 
make  a  decision  •  •  •  without  having 
to  report  to  «ny  Cabinet  oflleer."  ""They 
would  be  responsible."  he  continues,  "to  the 
President  and  Congraaa.  No  Cabinet  oOcer 
couM  stand  batween  CVA  and  the  elected 
rsprtaaautlves  nf  the  people."  Certainly. 
Captain  Nruberfer  wrnild  not  have  made  that 
atatafMnt  had  ha  r«a«  •.  Mi  and  tMNM  tae- 
tton  •  (I)  theraef.  tifheli  provMat!  "All  tha 
pow^n  of  the  icVAi  roroaration  shall  b« 
•acrclaed  by  the  hoard  of  dttartors  subiert  to 
iM»  povtPi  af  the  ftatumat  Rivtr  laaHi  Davtt* 
ofmani  laari  •  •  *"  tn  Matloa  I  (ai 
•Meara  ilM  |NwvitM»fi  that  "iha  gggrtury  or 
IM  tntoftor  Attali  M«t  •«  ntairman  1  Iba 
Waliewat  liter  Rafttt  f)i»v»lt»|itwstit  ItaK,* 

tiM  evA  mm^tn  %ntm  tHa  liiiiliri  af 

tha  littertort  Tita  WtmmtTf  "^  AfH«Utturf. 
by  tlM  way,  la  alflo  a  aum^ir  of  that  Board, 
and  the  Becretary  of  War  U  repraaantad  on  it 
by  the  Chief  of  Bnglnaan  of  tha  War  Dapart- 
mant. 

captain  Neuberger's  flair  for  the  dramatle 
appears  In  tha  opening  paragraphs  of  bla 
article  In  which  he  tells  us  thst  in  aplte  of  a 
near  SO-year  crusade  "for  the  Pederal  devel- 
opment of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River"  nothing  has  happened  until  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  entered  the  White  House 
"pledged  to  the  systematic  and  orderly  im- 
provement of  America's  great  river  valleys." 

■*Durlng  those  decade?."  Captain  Neuberger 
says,  'leading  citizens  of  the  Northwest  tried 
to  work  through  such  old -line  Oovemment 
agencies  as  the  War  Department  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  construc- 
tion of  dams  at  Bonne\ille  and  Grand 
Coulc.  But  not  an  ounce  of  concrete  waa 
poured,  not  a  single  rivet  driven  home.  The 
old-line  agencies,  competent  though  they 
were,  failed  utterly  to  put  over  the  pro>ecta." 

Ageneiei  get  ttpprryprimtiaus  by  act  o/ 
Coa^r  «at 

In  those  sentences  that  I  have  just  quoted. 
Captain  Neuberger  gives  his  readers  the  Im- 
pression that  It  was  the  duty  or  the  respon- 
sibility of  -the  old-line  agencies  to  put  over" 
construction  projects  and  that  they  are  to 
be  blamed  for  failure  to  do  so.  I  rei^ret  the 
need  of  taking  apace  to  !<et  out  the  facts. 

The  facta  are,  of  course,  that  the  "old- 
line  sgencies"  bsve  no  such  responsibUity. 
Their  dutlee  have  always  been  and  still  are. 
obedient  to  the  direction  of  Congress  and 
through  the  bureaus  and  age!iciee  they  con- 
trol, to  iwvsatifata  and  report.  Then,  when 
auttaerlaatf  Wf  Cmcnaa  and  furnished  by  it 
with  the  neceaaary  appropriations,  they  have 
the  further  duty  to  build. 

The  PortlaiKl  ChAober  of  Commerce,  for 
which  Captain  Neubargar  has  so  alight  re- 
gard, waa  the  orKanlaaUoo  that  sought  the 
construction  of  tbe  Bonneville  Dam.  The 
Spokane  chamber  led  the  effort  to  bring 
about  Grand  Coolaa.  la  each  there  was  in- 
volved, ware  ttaa  eonatruettao  work  to  go 
forward,  the  expenditure  of  public  ftaiida. 
Thoae  "old-line  a^ociea"  had  none.  Ftuida. 
In  ordinary  couiae.  Congreaa  would  have 
provided.  Congress  required,  however,  in 
theaa  aa  In  ottiar  projects,  tbe  t>ackground 
of  Inveatlgaitlon  and  report. 

It  ta  true,  aa  Captain  Neuberger  asaerta. 
that  "coUBtMM  rspofta  were  wrliten."  It 
la  fortunata  that  they  were.    It  ta  Xorlunata 


that  the  chambers  of  commerce  pre&sed  for 
tixe  studies  and  in vestiga lions  that  were 
back  of  the  writing  of  those  reporta.  for  had 
they  not  done  so,  had  not  the  reporta  been 
written,  the  construction  ordered  by  Presi- 
dent Rooaevelt  awuld  have  languished  while 
the  material  of  the  raporta  was  being  aasam- 
bled.  But  it  la  not  true,  aa  Implied  by  tha 
captain,  that  only  the  aroeaaton  of  Mr  Roose- 
velt to  the  Presidency  brought  about  the 
dam  construction. 

It  was  the  existence  of  a  trenvendous  busi- 
neas  depreaslon.  the  surrender  by  Congress  of 
Ita  authority  and  control  over  expendlturea 
and  Ita  handing  lu  power  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive that  gave  the  President  tbe  oppor- 
t unity  to  start  the  work.  The  Neuben;er  ar- 
ia for  the  continued  abdication  by 
even  in  normal  timea,  and  the 
grant  to  others  of  Md  hitherto  Accepted  fune- 
tloa  of  examination  into  and  appt'ipriation 
fur  sparine  WOJatta.  That  would  be  a  long 
•lap  toward  ietolNartaniam  Nematntoer, 
plaaae.  that  whItoOMtoln  Neubenrer  Is  writ- 
in«  ntity  about  tha  OlHMlMa  Valley  Pterratary 
l>>ll«a  haa  told  a  Aanato  MMiinitiee  lha<  r«»tt< 
■  ie«i  wtU  Mi  M  laaa  for  utia  rl«»r  valley 
titan  Mmtm, 

••Ari'  wa  i<.  lanva  I  ha  flMtffa  40¥»\t^tmm%  9l 

tmr  raawiii  in  potuioai  MKNitif'  aflla  Oattotw 
ftmt>mt9f,  MjMiaMiMg  tuat  anlf  miiMili  lUt 

(MlaMiatioiani  uf  m  |M>rmaoent  etmWiMitnfl 
nvknal  a4Nird  with  auth'trm  and  raapnnaW 
btllty  to  develop  all  tha  raaourees  of  tha  CVt* 
lumbia  Rivar  Valley  on  s  riytrdtnalad  aasia" 
Will  aucJi  a  cuodition  ba  avoidad.  Well.  1 
venturs  to  urge  that  there  u  no  magw  in  a 
three>man  board  Uiat  will  praaasi  daciaions 
on  tha  baala\>f  political  ea|»tee.  It  was 
potltlcal  caprif^e  that,  st  times,  guit^ed  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  The  Nation  will  uut  avoid 
fuch  caprice  by  creating  valley  authorities. 
Tbtre  is  bound  to  be  what  may  be  culled 
politics  and  caprice  in  any  Government 
agency.  Moet  Americana.  I  believe.  If  they 
think  the  thing  through^  would  rather  deal 
with  it  in  Congreaa  than  anywhere  else. 

Congress  held  essential  m  our  country 

Tea.   Congreaa   ia  alow.     Yes.  CoDgram  la 

Incfflcient.  Yea.  Oongraaa  is  unbuMnaaallka. 
Yea.  Congraaa  la  subject  to  regional  and  spe- 
cial Interaat  and  to  political  pressure. 
Nevertheleaa.  Congress  la  a  repie'^eutative 
body.  It  Is  responaible  to  the  electoiate.  It 
i%  alwaya  on  trial.  Through  its  conunittee 
procedure  and  ita  annual  study  oi  appro- 
priations it  la  conatanUy  examining  the  af- 
faira  of  the  country  and  the  needa  uf  the 
.  people  It  is  and  should  r^'.malu  the  uatiouai 
authority. 

To  confute  the  charge  that  a  valley  author- 
ity would  endanger  the  ri(;htf  uf  the  States. 
Captain  Neuberger  cites  the  statemcuU  of 
governors  of  Tennev>ee  Valley  Statfs  col- 
lected by  a  St.  Louia  newapapcr.  :^t  ue 
agree  that  no  rights  of  any  of  theae  States 
have  been  atlected  by  the  TVA.  Out  ques- 
tion U  whether  the  le^latiou  prcjpci:  ed  lor 
the  ColiunbU  Val'ey  region  would  affect 
rights  now  enjoyed  by  and  in  the  Stites  of 
the  Northwest.  One  haa  only  to  eramiue 
western  water  law  in  comparison  with  Uiat 
of  the  Tennr«»ee  Valley  to  find  bis  t.nswer. 
If  he  would  seek  further  let  him  ask  tlie  port 
rommlaaions,  the  highway  commiaakn,  the 
State  engineer,  the  county  cotn-ts  whether 
the  Mitchell  bill  propoaes  encroachmeuts  on 
State  rlghta. 

Instead  of  quoting  these  Tenncaaee  Valley 
Governors.  Captain  Neuberger  should  obaarve 
what  Senator  Oldahuney.  of  W^omini;:  Rep- 
reacnuuvea  Caae.  of  South  Dakota.  Lt;;uke.  of 
North  Dakota;  Dlwart.  of  Uoutani;  and 
Governors  Vivian,  at  Colorado;  Ford,  ol  Mon- 
tana; and  Sharp,  of  South  Dakota,  said  about 
Stataa'  rtfhu  and  vaUey  authorities  in  the 
bearings  on  the  Missouri  Valley  Authoritv 
bin  (S.  6561.  slniilar  In  many  respects  to  the 
Mltcbail  bill. 
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Captain  Neuberger  quotes  the  late  Ben  T. 
Osborne  in  support  of  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  modeled  after  the  TVA.  The  state- 
ments quoted  were  made  by  the  labor  leader 
In  the  course  of  an  appearance  before  the 
Pacific  Northwest  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission. I  am  glad  the  captain  Introduced 
this  matter.  He  thereby  gives  me  the  oppcr- 
ttinlty  to  point  out  that  that  planning  com- 
mlaainn  consisting  of  Marshall  N  Dana  and 
Ormond  R.  Bean,  of  Orej^on:  J.  8.  James,  of 
Montana:  B  H.  Kizer,  of  Washington;  and 
Win  Simons,  of  Idaho,  doubted  "the  wisdom 
of  proposing  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority 
with  dutien  duplicating  the  TVA."  "Duplica- 
tion of  I'VA  not  advisable  in  Pacific  North- 
west," is  the  subhead  over  a  section  of  tbe 
rommlaslon  s  report.  With  all  due  regard  to 
Ben  Oaborne.  I  suggest  that  the  commission's 
views,  aa  set  forth  In  this  report,  are  thoaa  to 
which  deference  should  be  paid. 

1  am  glad,  too,  "f  thif<  statement  bt  Captain 
Ketiherger,  "A  few  yMrt  ago  the  old  United 
F'  'logirnt  Kttrvfv  waiMOMUOatad  Into 

I!  '   ntid   Wiidiifr  Saffltf  atofli  «rlth 

mnPY  Mtj.M  HvHtriM"  The  MMrUM  fi  Maia 
im  .1-  '  )r>w  «aaiiy  Paitfat  ManflM  tMi  fea 
I  M  %tm  vMitd  iM  III  a  rvA,  tnt 
In  ruMAM  »A«laflfly,  Now,  lH»i« 
V  M.     ,  nthar  than  "m«ny,"  ManflM 

l(,*>>.*»i  H.  u.mI.  0on«n(MaMiHi»iM  AMOft* 
«al  •urfay  »tm  iHa  nuraau  ai  llalMffM— mm 
tHa  praaant  head  of  tita  new  aganoy  hM  tn> 
•Ifltad  that  ll  ha  laft  out  uf  any  authnriiy 
aanaoltdatltjw.  Under  tha  Mitchell  bill  It 
wotlld  IM  taken  over  by  the  Authority  Thai 
head  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  by  the 
way,  Is  an  Oiegonlan,  Ira  N.  Uabrlelson. 

Captain  Neuberger  writes  of  the  "whole 
galaxy  of  Government  agencies"  that  operate 
in  the  Columbia  Valley,  and  asaerta  there  Is 
no  coordinating  point.  "Would  you  run  a 
hotel."  he  asks,  'with  one  kitchen  for  salads, 
another  for  soups,  still  another  Kitchen  for 
meat  orders,  and  so  on?"  The  figure  Is  an 
unfortunate  one  for  a  valley  authority  ad- 
vocate to  use.  for  while  it  is  true  that  you 
would  not  run  a  hotel  with  numerous 
kitchens.  It  is  the  fact  that  hotels  and  res- 
tauranta  have  single  kitchens  that  are 
staffed  with  cooks  chatged  with  various  in- 
dependent duties.  Such  is  the  case  tcdny 
In  the  Columbia  Valley  kitchen,  and  nobody 
has  pointed  to  any  lack  of  coordination. 

Lilienth€U  quoted  on  remarks  about   TVA 
project 

"We  are  told."  says  the  captain,  "that  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  acreage  (between 
the  TVA  and  the  CVA)  we  of  the  Northwest 
cannot  have  a  regional  authority."  "This." 
he  continues.  "Is  nonsense."  No  one.  I  think, 
has  said  that  we  cannot  have  an  authority  in 
the  Northwest.  Chairman  Llllenthal.  of  the 
TVA  has  said,  however,  that  "regions  s^ould 
not  be  so  large  that  they  are  not,  in  a  man- 
agement sense,  of  workable  size."  He  has 
also  said,  in  effect,  that  substantial  addl- 
tlon.s  to  TVA's  present  81,000  square  miles 
would  Impair  Its  effectiveness.  The  proposed 
CVA,  you  will  remember,  contains  279.000 
square  miles.  This,  on  Mr.  Lillenthal's  tes- 
timony, would  be  too  large,  and  thus  it  de- 
velops that  on  this  point  of  the  too-great  size 
of  the  CVA.  Captain  Neuberger's  argument 
is  not  with  the  chambers  of  commerce  or  the 
power  comoanies.  but  with  the  head  of  the 
TVA. 

I  quote  again  from  the  Neuberger  argu- 
ment In  support  of  the  CVA:  "During  the 
immediate  prewar  years."  he  writes,  "retail 
sales  for  the  whole  country  cllmt>ed  54  per- 
cent. In  the  Tennessee  Valley  67  percent. 
The  Income  of  the  entire  country  went  up 
29  percent.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  39  per- 
cent. Wages  for  the  whole  country  Increased 
4<J  percent.  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  56  per- 
cent. Yet  we  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  now 
hear  the  propaganda  that  an  agency  like  the 
TVA  would  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  Columbia 
River  Valley."  I  cannot  follow  the  argu- 
ment.    There  Is  no  meaning  for  the  Pacific 


Northwest  In  the  fact  that  retail  sales,  in- 
come and  wages  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  were 
higher  than  "in  the  whole  country."  The 
figures  for  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  the  ones 
that  concern  us.  What  were  they?  What- 
ever they  were  the  figures  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  are  easily  explained.  They  were  the 
result  of  the  spending  by  the  TVA  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars.  And  the  wide- 
spread approval  of  TVA.  said  to  exUt  In  that 
region  is  based,  without  doubt  in  large  part, 
on  the  synthetic  prosperity  resulting  from 
that  spending. 

Journal  docs  not  offer  full  approval 

Captain  Neuberger  asks  If  we  In  the  North- 
west shall  discard  "the  outstanding  example 
of  the  TVA"  or  "coordinate  the  development 
of  the  •  •  •  resources  of  the  Columbia 
Valley  In  a  single,  Integrated  agency?"  and 
he  then  says  that  "The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
organ  of  btisinese,  ean  eat  ua  right  on  the 
aublert."  Thie  aaMNlOB  IM  fflllOWl  with  a 
quotation  from  tht  Jottrtial  Mii  he  wmiid 
have  the  rvfld#r  etmeiudt,  from  tha  qiiuta* 
turn,  that  IfHi  pnp^r  »p^^f»ve»  the  TVA. 
'■ri.».  i,rMi,...,.i  f,,.   iVA'a  lit  »y«ry  impofVihl 

I  y  haa  •  toftaal  fdutt- 
»;.>,...,,  ...  tr'-'*'.  »>t«i  (NHtttnyN  from  %h» 
Jnurnal,  "U  TVA  Hm  Nan  a  goml  ihMit  fM* 
fha  TeimaMiaa  RIvar  MKlmi,  It  should  M  a 
good  iiiiiig  iitr  every  olMr  river  regiun  " 

Ry  failliiv  to  follow  that  siatameht  with 
the  pluftM  "in  whlL-h  cuiidMlona  are  the 
same,"  tlte  Jutirnal  departa  from  Its  usual 
logical  accuracy  In  using  It  as  evidence  of 
the  Journal's  acceptance  of  the  TVA.  Captain 
Neubeiger  fails  to  note  that  the  paper  tisea 
the  word  "If."  "If  TVA  has  been  a  good 
thing,"  says  the  Journal  and  then  follows 
with  a  sentence  that  tbe  captain  does  not 
quote.  "How  good  TVA  has  been  for  the 
region  It  occupies  might  be  debated.  •  •  ••• 
la  other  words,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  by 
no  means  has  concluded  that  "TVA  has  been 
a  good  thing." 

And  since  that  organ  of  business  has  been 
mentioned,  let  me  offer  its  opinion  on  the 
TVA  electric  rates  as  providing  "a  true  yard- 
stick" for  measuring  reasonable  service  rates. 
"The  TVA  yardstick."  says  the  Journal.  "Isn't 
made  even  of  a  good  synthetic  rubber,  but  of 
a  special  nonhardening  plastic." 

Throughout  Captain  Neuberger's  argument 
he  speaks  disparagingly.  If  not  with  scorn,  of 
chambera  of  commerce  and  private  power 
utilities.  The  fact  that  such  organizations 
and  btisiness  interests  oppose  a  Columbia 
Valley  authority  Is  sufficient  In  his  mind  to 
damn  them  and  to  prove  the  authority  Idea 
to  be  sound. 

There  are  honest  men  who  believe  In  pri- 
vate power.  In  private  enterprise,  who  sup- 
port and  work  through  chambers  of  com- 
merce for  pay  rolls  and  for  general  communi- 
ty development  and  prosperity.  There  are 
men  of  Integrity  who  see  in  the  valley  au- 
thority proposals  an  unwise,  an  unnecessary, 
even  an  unconstitutional  extension  of  Fed- 
eral control.  They  see  in  them  an  abroga- 
tion of  the  powers  of  Congress  and  a  piece- 
meal destruction  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

I  Invite  Captain  Neuberger  to  believe  that 
not  all  who  hold  to  Ideas  contrary  to  his  are 
unworthy   citizens   and   businessmen. 

I  Invite  him.  so  that  this  valley-authority 
Question  may  receive  the  national  attention 
that  It  deser^'es,  to  seek  an  authority  in  every 
valley  region  In  the  country,  preferably  under 
one  general  legislative  act.  Thus  there  will 
be  developed  a  Nation-wide  debate. 

If  the  idea  has  been  proved  good  it  should 
be  made  effective  at  one  time  all  over  the 
United  States. 

CVA — REBtrtTAL 

roB 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger,  Portland  author) 
The  argument  over  the  proposed  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  resoWea  itself  down  to  a 


fundamental  question:  Do  wa  want  otxr 
region  developed  on  a  unified  basis  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  or  should  we  trust 
to  a  piecemeal,  uncoordinated  admlnletration 
of  the  resources  of  the  Columbia  River 
watershed? 

Whether  he  realizes  It  or  not.  Rot>ert  W. 
Sawyer's  protests  against  a  Columbia  Vajley 
Authority  follow  almost  v?ot^  for  word  the 
criticisms  directed  a^lnst  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams  by  eastern  financial  In- 
terests and  their  sympathizers  In  Congress. 

Mr.  Sawyer  believes  that  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority  has  been  a  failure  Thus  he 
Is  oppoeed  to  extension  of  the  TVA  Idea  to 
our  own  region.  He  claims  the  TVA  doea  not 
pay  taxes.  He  claims  TVA  la  subsidised  by 
the  taxpayers  He  claims  TVA  la  guUty  of 
false  bookkeeping. 

These  are  identically  the  Muna  eharges  that 
have  been  voiced  year  after  yaaf  an  the  fioor 
»if  Cntirreae  in  an  effort  to  Work  further  as* 

£rnptintintie  fnf  Oratid  Otntlat  D«m  and  iBff 
ntiiieville  Pumt  A^ynihlHtratlnn 
Mr.  Hawyfl*  ^ttldlat  fthtirnvih|ty  the  aila<*k« 
fhiida  Mfaihsl  ih*  TVA  hy  Mfftftniiiiii'M 
AMMw  i.  -MAY  (d  ftatiludM,  BtM  Mr, 
Mftwyar  know  Nmi  NMa  mmm  Iwummaitva 
MUf  la  aiiifi  wPfoiH  It  Wia  Urnmavttta  »n4 
OfiknH  dmiH  DMMf  Drm  Mr  Hnwyer  ape 
prnve  nf  hia  fUmd  Ml  iMf  ftapaf t.  loof 
Mr  aawffar^  arftMam  tt  mirfk  fdHwia 

nearly  to  Ilia  latter,  wofi  for  Wmi  iM  MM* 
ma  fur  aomma,  the  danttiiataltofia  mada  of 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  by  many  Oon- 
greaamen  from  the  Eastern  Btatea.  One  can 
reaaonably  wonder  whether  the  opponenta  at 
a  Columbia  Valley  authority  actiully  believe 
In  developing  our  rnalon  at  all. 

Seuberger  declare*  power  should   be  cheap 

Mr.  Sawyer  makea  a  point  of  the  fact  that 
the  TVA  realdentlai  rates  are  not  aa  low  aa 
those  charged  by  aome  private  utUitiea  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  This  Is  a  wholly  mis- 
leading claim.  Power  rates  In  the  Northwest 
should  be  cheaper,  for  electricity  can  be  gen- 
erated at  lower  cost  in  this  area  of  deep 
rlvera  and  high  mountains  than  in  any  other 
place  in  America.  I  doubt  If  Mr.  Sawyer 
would  care  to  offer  a  morr  logical  compari- 
son— a  comparison  between  the  private  utili- 
ties and  the  publicly  owned  plants  right  here 
In  the  Northwest. 

Such  a  comparison  would  reveal,  of  course, 
that  the  private  power  companies  charge  far 
more  for  electricity  than  such  public  sys- 
tems as  Tacoma,  Eugene,  Poreat  Grove,  and 
similar  communities. 

Mr.  Sawyer  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  TVA  includes  only  81.000  square  miles, 
whereas  the  Columbia  Valley  Authority  would 
take  in  279.000  square  miles.  Because  of  this 
difference,  he  concludes,  a  TVA  type  of  or- 
ganization would  not  work  In  the  Nortfhwest. 
Does  Mr.  Sawyer  realize  that  such  an  argu- 
ment could  have  been  used  for  example,  to 
keep  the  State  of  Oregon  out  of  the  Union? 

The  State  of  Connecticut  haa  only  5.009 
square  mllea.  Would  a  State  form  of  gov- 
ernment work  In  Oregon,  with  96.981  square 
miles?  Of  course,  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  Mr. 
Sawyer  contends  that  a  regional  authority 
wotild  not  succeed  in  the  Columbia  Valley 
because  It  Is  so  much  larger  than  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  Why  not?  With  equal  logic, 
one  might  claim  that  a  State  type  of  govern- 
ment, suitable  to  tiny  Connecticut,  would 
not  prove  effective  in  so  vast  an  area  as 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Sawyer  Is  disturbed  because  the  three 
directors  of  the  CVA  would  need  only  the 
qualifications  of  American  citizenship  and 
a  belief  in  the  act.  He  neglects  to  point  out 
that  under  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, these  are  the  only  qualifications  nec- 
essary for  membership  In  the  United  States 
Senate  or  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Cctirt.  Any  citizen  can  be  a  Supreme  Court 
Justice.  Why  should  not  any  citizen  be  en- 
titled to  a  directorship  of  the  CVA?  That 
Is  what  democracy  meana. 
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tments  siistuliud  by  writer  m 
Americon  eustofii 
ICr.  84v7er  la  al*o  dUturbed  because  the 
Director  I  of  the  CVA  would  be  appointed 
Preeldent  of  the  United  SUtei  for 
t^yaar  l  mat.  lubject  to  Senate  approval. 
OiM  woMters  what  can  poMlbly  be  wrong 
with  thi  t.  It  U  a  method  In  the  best  Ameri- 
tralltlon.  Cabinet  members.  Federal 
jUdgM.  1  be  Chief  of  StaS  of  the  United  States 
Axmf — fU  receive  their  poeU  In  this  aame 
If  Mr.  Sawyer  la  opposed  to  this 
ifstsro  if  tkacUng  the  CVA  Directors,  be  U 
Mrtalnl  '  afklnst  ■  tlme-bonored  American 
pracUc* 

Mr.  a  kWirsr  claims  that  a  ColumbU  Valley 
Au*hor4  y  would  talu  away  all  present  pro- 
3f  the  water  rights  of  irrtgatlonlsta. 
la  a  falas  contention.  The  CVA 
bill  spoiisored  by  Serjitor  MrrcHxu  and  Rep- 
resentat  Ive  Jackson  conforms  almost  exactly 
original  Untied  States  Reclamation 
Act  of  90a.  It  aatacwwds  amply  both  ex- 
1  «t«r  rlgbts  and  State  laws  for  the 
appcopr  Jitlon  of  water. 

Throi  jbout  Mr  Sawyer  s  argument  against 
CVA  r\u ls  the  word  •socialistic."  How  lamll- 
lar  this  ancient  charge  sounds.  When  the 
lata  Pre  iMsfst  floossvclt  first  proposed  social 
Meorlti  laws  ws  bsard  that  okl-age  pensions 
**•  Mtattotlc."  When  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
■tafted  the  late  RapreeenUUve  Culkln. 
York,  said  it  was  "st^clallstlc."  His- 
tory bo^ks  (eU  us  that  the  ftrst  public  schools 
la  AflMftra  were  greetsd  with  the  charge  of 
itic."  Woodrow  Wilson's  crusade  for 
a  srmdtiated  Income  Ux  was  denounced  as 
social']  tic." 

i«wy«r   also   vises   the   word   noUll- 
wlth  respect  to  CVA     One  Is  pressed 
tor  lofte  when  he  begins  to  rsly 
wild  and  reckless  charges     Does  Mr. 
think  CVA  would  be  ••toUlltarlan" 
It  might  encourage  public  ownership 
power?     For  years  the  people  of 
owned  their  municipal  water 
Mr.  Sawyer  think  th*t  Is  'to- 
tautartin"?    What  Is  the  fine  dt.itlnctton  be- 
1  mtsr  which  enters  your  bovise  via  a 

tbat  which  enurs  via  a  pipe? 
respect  to  decentralisation  of  gorem- 
it.  Sawyer  both  r\ms  with  the  hare 


yoUclM 

•sensd 
of  the4 
of  Bmi 


aatf  bo|ds  with  the  hounds.     He  praises  the 

Istratloa  of  the 
Then  m   the 
the  highly 
at  See- 
kes,  who  has  been  carrying  on  bu- 
wartare  against  the  Forest  Service 
tor  Bsa^ly  IB  yean.    The  Forest  Service  and 
lokss  hafw  dMuMtrteatly  opposite 
»  far  as  da—iliaWlMuii   Is  eon- 
yet  Mr.  Sawyer  blithely  Indones  both 
ThU  Is  a  trick  •riding  feat  worthy 
hur  or  the  late  Buffalo  BUI. 
CT4  HHed  ae  fwiporfant   to  re^ton's  growth 

Mr.  I  lawyer  elalias  to  be  In  favor  of  de- 
eantral  aatlon  Ue  lists  Oregi^n  cltlsens  who 
ahmild  roittml  th*lr  own  dMtlnlas.  Then 
tn  the  tivxt  paragraph  ha  damaads  that  the 
raeuurtM  of  the  Columbia  River  be  in  the 
bauds  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Olraeic  r  of  the  bureau  of  ReclaaaUoa,  two 
oAetali  who  are  S.OOO  miles  awaf  tm  Wash* 
D,  O.  Row  can  thu  square  vtth  any 
daeaBtrallsatlon  and  local  control t 
Sawyer  wsnts  local  rule,  let  him 
( itil  In  favor  of  a  Columbia  Valley 
ty.  CVA  headquarters  would  not  be 
S  tMtlpmt  removed  from  our  ra(lon.  They 
rt|ht  l»  the  Northwest -in  Port* 
^pSSast  or  eone  other  Northwest 
1|IUM  li  Why  all  aeven  toveraore  tn  the 
lloo  Insist  that  TVA  has  m^t  In* 
■tatei  rlfhta:  the  headouarten 
•f  THi  Are  in  the  river  Yeliey  tiMff.  OVA 
wouM  bparat*  lo  Mautar  fisfciwi 
Mr.  ikwyar  atUiii  IIm  HsImbmiI  nsde  by 


fhtth  Ml 
tr 


WUUaiA  L.  ObeMty.  Uie  publisher  of  Oo(< 
Iter**,  1  lat  Vfk  tMiye  ttale  and  local  takes. 

Mr.  Sa^  'yw  wanu  the  TVA  to  pay  more  taxes. 


Bow  docs  Mr.  Sawyer  feel  regarding  other 
Cknremment  agencies  In  this  respect?  Does 
he  want  the  Army  engineers  to  pfiy  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  Bonneville  Dam.  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  pay  Federal  taxes  on  Grand 
Coulee  Dam?  Does  he  want  the  War  De- 
partment to  pay  taxes  on  Fort  Lewis,  the 
Navy  to  pay  taxes  on  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard? 

Why  does  Mr  Sawyer  single  out  TVA— 
and  through  TVA.  the  proposed  Columbia 
VtUley  Authority— for  the  payment  or  Fed- 
eral taxes? 

Mr.  Sawyer's  case  against  CVA  depends 
strongly  on  such  chsrges  as  "socialistic"  and 
"totalitarian."  Listen  to  the  words  of  » 
Wyoming  banx  president  who  went  to  the 
Tennessee  Valley  to  investigate  for  himself 
the  truth  of  such  careless  dalnis.  "I  do  not 
regard  the  TVA  cs  a  trend  toward  socialism." 
the  banker  reported;  "rather  It  appeals  to  me 
as  a  change  In  the  adaalBlatratlve  set-up  of 
a  large  number  of  Gofvarjiment  bureaus  who 
needed  to  have  their  activities  Ued  In  to- 
gether by  a  decentralized  management  more 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  the  region  than 
Washington  bureaucrata." 

Mr.  Sawyer  favors  the  Washington  bureau- 
crats in  the  War  and  Interior  Departmenu. 
I  favor  a  regional  authority,  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority,  with  headquarters  right  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River.  And  when 
we  hear  that  a  CVA  woiild  be  "socialistic" 
and  that  TVA  Is  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers. 
I  hope  we  remember  that  exactly  these  same 
claims  bare  been  voiced  again  and  again  In 
an  effort  to  block  cur  own  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  project*. 

A  Columbia  Valley  Authority  means  prog- 
ress for  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  prosperity 
and  Jobs  for  all  the  people. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAuroaicu 
IN  THE  HOCSX  OF  RXPRBBKNTATIVIS 

Thursday.  January  24,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  In  the  Rxcoto.  I  Include  lacta 
on  the  present  steel  strike  as  presented 
by  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America.  Steclworkers 
Need  a  $2  a  Day  Increase: 
A  TatJl  Hiwroav 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  Industrial 
glaut.  8u  ;cwerful  was  It  that  It  could  hold 
leaser  glanu  In  the  palm  uf  Its  hand. 

No  uU  building  could  be  built:  bridge 
could  not  span  river;  boat  could  not  t>e  made 
to  sail  the  occao.  railroad  track  and  telegraph 
wire  could  not  bind  the  earth,  unless  the 
giant  willed  It 

The  giant  proapered  But  while  the  giant 
woapcred  the  source  of  its  wealth  did  not. 
The  truth  Is  that  this  giant  drew  lu  greet 
strength  from  a  million  men  and  women. 
They  formed  Ita  girders  and  spun  Its  cable 
and  cast  lu  matal.  but  they  pwMpered  cot. 
Their  Ubics  were  bare;  their  clothing  old 
and  worn. 

•bi  of  the  ratteat,  aaoM  proaperaiM  years 
the  gtaat  bad  ever  known  went  by.  BtUl  the 
giant  hoarded  lu  wealth.  And  ell  the  smaller 
giants  followed  the  eiample  uf  the  big  giant. 

Wealth  piled  up  In  the  cuuntlng-hruses, 
only  a  trickle  went  to  the  people  Pood 
stayed  on  store  shelves,  clothes  and  gtxidi 
dM  Ml  BMve  out  tt  the  factories  Thr  wheels 
of  IMtaMry  elQWed  while  tte  giant  and  the 
bieaer  giants  took  a  eaeatlon. 

The  great  ia<>reeeioe  eeiM.  Man  «toed  oo 
etreet  c^>rnere  telling  •! 


Moral:  Undistributed  excess  profits  can 
glut  our  economy.  When  wealth  piles  up  snd 
purchaalng  power  declines,  the  result  is  dt^- 
preaalon. 

9rSXLWOKKX>S  NKXO  kta  a  DAT   iMCKSJkSB 

The  steelworkers  bsve  been  seeking  a  wa|  e 
Increase  ever  alnce  December  1M3. 

December  1948:  The  Un:ted  Steelworkers  ^if 
(tiiieslf  asked  the  steel  corr.panles  for  a  gen- 
eral wage  Increase. 

January  1844:  Negotiations  t>roke  down. 

February  1»44:  The  War  Labor  Board  ai>- 
polnted  a  panel  to  find  the  facts. 

August  1»44:  The  panel  tasoed  Its  report  to 
the  National  War  Labor  Boart . 

November  1944:  The  Board  decided  to  serd 
a  report  on  the  wage  matter  to  the  Presldert. 

Febroary  1945:  The  Board  Issued  a  lengtliy 
factual  report  to  the  President. 

August  1945:  The  Pre^tdent  changed  the 
National  Wage  Stabilization  policy  and  r:- 
ttimed  wage  controls  almoct  completely  U) 
collective  bargaining. 

September  1945:  The  War  Labor  Board  de- 
clared that  the  wage  clauses  It  hud  pruvld-^l 
now  permitted  a  reopening  of  the  wage  lssu<*. 
The  union  asked  the  steel  companies  for  a 
$2-a-day  wage  Incfeaaa. 

October  1046:  NafottsUons  with  the  com- 
panies broke  down  after  the  union  spect 
a  days  presenting  its  ease  and  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp  merely  hsnded  the  union 
a  letter  which  eatd  "No." 

November  1945:  Two  Invitations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  United  States  6te«tl 
Corp.  and  the  union  to  confer  further  with 
aid  of  a  United  States  concUlator  were  ac- 
cepted t>y  the  union  and  rejected  by  the 
corporation 

Moeamber  M.  1945:  8'eelworkers  voted  5-1 
to  atrtke  to  back  up  the  wage  demand. 

December  1945:  Unable  to  get  the  steel  In- 
dustry to  engage  tn  collective  bargaining,  ttie 
union's  policy  committee  voted  to  call  a 
strike  for  Jantury  14  at  12  01  a.  m. 

January  14.  1944:  Strike  scheduled,  more 
than  a  ^cfLm  after  the  In  I  tla^  attempt  by  the 
union  to  obtain  a  wage  Im 
of   material    have    been    sub 
parties,  volumes  of  Qovernm 
been  prepared  on  the  Issue 
Increase  has   been  granted 


Volum(^ 

Itted   by    bo'b 

t  reports  have 

general  wage 

steelworksia 


since  the  Incrsase  effective  February  1943. 

THS  BTOBT 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America  de- 
mand for  a  t3-a-day  wage  increase  Is  Jus- 
tified because ■ 

(s)  Steelworkers  need  the  Increase  to  ea- 
able  them  to  have  a  standard  of  living  con- 
sistent with  the  minimum  requirements  of 
hsalth  and  decency 

(b)  The  steel  industry  can  pay  the  In- 
crease and  still  make  greater  profits  after 
taxes  than  in  the  extremely  prosperotis  ear 
yean. 

(e)  Unlees  the  need  of  thr  steelworkers  Is 
met  and  the  Inoo—  of  the  Industry  dis- 
tributed more  atfttlably.  America  will  be 
plunged  Into  the  eraret  economic  eollapee  of 
our  hiatory. 

/.    SlMlworfcarj  nead  thr  iNcraesa 

Tba  «ad  of  the  war  deflated  staelworktra' 
eamlnga.  Deprived  of  a  single  genetnl  in- 
crease In  baste  wage  rates  for  4  ysars.  ths 
stselwurkers  keenly  feel  the  removal  ol  a|ie- 
ctal  WMriime  laclors  which  had  artlOclaUy 
Inflated  the  pay  envelope. 

As  a  result,  the  averare  «ata  ol  steel- 
workwa  in  1M«.  aoMslag  the  abeance  u:  a 
wage  taMteaaa.  will  eosMnaiid  le«s  purohu- 
Ing  power  than  dM  tlie  sverage  weekly  wiige 
of  tlto  ateelworkar  la  Jantiary  1941.  In  fict. 
the  real  wage  (oieaaured  in  terms  of  sf- 
teetlve  purchasing  ^oweri  will  be  14  It  a 
week  laaa  Utan  in  1941  a  drop  oC  18  4  per- 
rent.  Inereasad  living  costs.  Increaeed  usee 
and  the  diaorimiaatory  wartime  wage  suiui* 
Utatlon  are  reaponaible  fur  this  decline. 
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(The  average  weekly  pay,  based  on  a  re- 
turn to  the  scheduled  40-hour  v^eek  from 
the  wartime  48-hour  week,  will  be  9*2.10, 
as  coinpared  with  $5633  In  AprU  1945.  and 
$33  60  In  January  '941  I 

The  present  1946  prospect  will  result  In  an 
Inadequate  standard  of  living.  This  con- 
clusion results  from  examination  of  wage 
levels  as  ag&lnst  standard  budget  require- 
ments. 

The  Heller  Committee  for  Research  In 
Social  Economics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia develops  the  most  authoritative  budget 
for  the  average  family.  That  budget  shows 
thst  $68  a  week  Is  required  for  a  minimum 
standard  of  health  and  decency. 

The  present  wage  rate  of  steelworkers  will 
prixluce  average  earnings  for  1946  which  fall 
$15  76  u  week  below  the  $58  requirement. 
A  majority  of  the  workers  In  fhe  Industry  re- 
ceive hourly  and  weekly  wages  below  the  In- 
dusuy  average;  therefore,  the  majority  will 
be  more  than  $15  76  below  the  minimum  re- 
quirements 

An  increase  of  $2  a  day  would  still  leave 
the  average  wage  of  steelworkers  $6  a  week 
below  the  minimum  requirement  and  would 
leave  common  labor  In  the  northern  steel 
plants  $16.80  below  the  $58  level. 

Thus.  It  can  be  seen  that  steelworkers 
urgently  need  the  $2  a  day  Increase  to  provide 
for  their  families. 

;;.   The  steel  industry  can  pay 

E>e8plte  abnormal  wartime  taxes  and  costs, 
the  hli?h-level  wartime  operations  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Industry  can  pay  the  $2 
a  day  wage  Increase  and  stUl  prosper.  In 
fact,  the  assured  high  level  of  1946  operations 
':  would  result  In  higher  proflu  than  those 
realized  during  the  war  years  even  after  the 
wage  Increase. 

Here  is  what  happened  during  the  war 
years : 

The  steel  Industry  netted  $2,000,000,000  In 
acknowledged  and  hidden  profits,  after  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes.  Reported  profits  totaled 
$1,225,000,000.  or  $245  000.000  a  year— 113  per- 
cent more  than  the  $115,000,000  annual  aver- 
age for  1935-39. 

Acknowledged  profits,  before  taxes,  were 
276  percent  above  the  1935-39  level — $700- 
000,000  a  year  on  the  average  as  comiiared 
with  $187,000,000. 

Steel  profits  in  1945,  Including  carry-back 
gifts  from  the  Government  and  postwar 
excess-profiu-tax  refunds,  will  have  kept 
pace  with  or  exceeded  wartime  earnings. 

The  total  assets  of  the  Industry  Increased 
more  than  $1,000,000,000,  or  23  percent,  be- 
tween 1939  and  1945,  from  $4.8(3O,0C0,0O0  to 
$5,910,000,000 

Amortization  beyond  the  legal  peacetime 
rate  ot  5  jjercent  per  year  totaled  about 
$036,000,000  for  the  steel  Industry,  thereby 
concealing  an  even  greater  profit-making  ca- 
pacity during  a  normal  amortisation  period, 
such  as  1940.  and  thereby  resulting  in  a 
stronger  eariUng  position  because  of  new 
wholly  paid  for  facllltlee. 

Dividend  puymenU  totaled  $705,000,000, 
which  exceeds  the  1935-^9  total  of  g418.000,- 
000  by  82  percent. 

The  industry's  funded  debt  decreased  28 
percent,  from  $909,000,000  at  the  end  of  1939 
to  $053,000,000  at  the  end  of  1944. 

Here  la  whst  1940  looks  like: 

The  tudiutry  will  operate  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  lU  profitable  capacity.  Orders  will 
eaeaed  production.  A  wide  variety  of  eourcee 
all  agree  that  during  1940  there  will  be  about 
M,00C0O0  ingot  totu  of  steel  production. 
This  win  be  accompllahed  without  the  moet 
obsolete  high  cost  10  percent  of  capacity 
(1.000.000  tons)  and  with  those  new  facilities 
wklok  are  low-oust  tn  operation  (11.600.000 
tOM) .  Thus,  the  obeolete  U  replaced  by  the 
moat  emcient,  new  facilities.  And  much  ot 
the  latter  have  been  paid  off  In  full  by 
aeoelerated  amortltntlon  permitted  by  eon- 
llunnl   wartime   tax   legislation. 


The  product  mix  wUl  be  as  profitable  as  In 
1944  with  slilp  and  carbon  plates  de-empha- 
sized In  favor  of  the  highly  profitable  flat- 
rolled  and  Btrlp-mill  products. 

The  reduction  of  abnormal  wartime  labor 
costs,  reductions  Ui  Federal  Income-tax  rates, 
and  Increased  productivity  will  enable  the 
Industry  to  pay  a  wage  Increase  of  43  cents 
an  hour: 

(a)  An  average  of  10  cents  an  hour  Is  saved 
through  the  return  to  the  40-hour  workweek 
with  the  subsequent  elimination  of  overtime 
payments. 

(b)  An  average  of  5  cents  an  hour  will  te 
saved  through  downgrading  (more  frugal 
administration  of  wage  policies,  an  end  to 
higher  than  scheduled  rates,  slowing  down 
of  promotions,  etc.). 

(c)  An  average  of  17  cents  an  hour  wUl  be 
saved  through  the  elimination  of  the  excess- 
profits  tax  and  the  reduction  In  the  normal 
corporate  Income-tax  rate. 

(d)  Increased  worker  productivity  and  the 
replacement  of  the  obsolete  with  modern 
low-cost  facilities  will  permit  an  additional 
11  cents  an  hour. 

These  savings.  Incident  to  change  from 
war  to  peace,  add  up  to  an  average  of  43 
cents  an  hour  per  worker. 

In  addition,  if  one  considers  1944  as  the 
last  full  year  of  war  production  and  If  1946 
projections  are  based  on  comparison  with 
1944,  It  Is  Important  to  note  that  price  in- 
creases on  some  products  granted  to  tlie 
Industry  by  OPA  during  1945  add  profits  of 
$100.0(X},000  a  year,  thereby  further  improv- 
ing the  industry's  outlook. 

Should  the  Industry,  or  a  company  in  the 
industry,  only  break  even  in  1045  or  1946, 
carry-back  tax  refunds  ore  available,  and 
additional  tax  refunds  are  available  should 
an  operating  loss  be  incurred  during  1945  or 
succeeding  years. 

In  the  light  of  these  circumstances.  It  is 
clear  that  the  profit  outlook  for  1946  looms 
brightly  for  the  steel  Industry.  Computing 
all  known  factors  against  the  commonly 
accepted  production  anticipation  for  1946 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Industry 
can  pay  the  $2-a-day  wage  Increase  and  still 
make  profits  after  taxes  of  $482,880,000  In 
1946.  This  Is  $154,065,000  more  than  the 
profits  for  1944. 

///.  The  increase  in  essential  to  national 
toelfare 

The  profit  outlook  for  the  steel  Industry 
Is  so  favorable  that  failure  to  grant  the 
union's  wage  demand  will  seriously  endanger 
our  whole  economy. 

The  steel  Industry  sets  the  pace  for  wage 
movement  In  American  Industry.  If  steel 
wages  are  frozen  or  If  Increases  are  Insuffi- 
cient, wages  generally  will  fall  to  rise  sub- 
stantially. 

However,  profits  will  rise  substantially.  It 
Is  estimated  that  corporation  profits  after 
taxes  for  1940  will  be  $10,300,000,000  to  $11,- 
000,000,000  which  exceeds  the  all-time  high 
of  $9,900,000,000  In   1944. 

Meanwhile,  Just  hb  the  weekly  take-home 
pay  of  the  steel  worker  has  been  dnistlcsUy 
cut,  so  also  has  the  pay  check  of  millions  of 
other  workers  throughout  the  Nation  Fur- 
thermore, the  number  of  workers  employed 
has  been  reduced  since  VJ-day.  Others  have 
been  downgraded.  Shifts  from  higher-wage 
to  lower-wage  industries  have  been  extensive. 

Consequently,  the  1940  national  pay  en- 
velope will  be  $30,000,000,000  less  than  the 
pre-VJ-day  level.  In  addition,  the  Oovern- 
ment  pay  roll  Is  undergoing  severe  reductions 
due  to  curtailment  of  war  agencies  and  de- 
mobiliMtlon  uf  the  srroed  forces.  Thus 
1940  pay  rolls-  public  and  private— will  be 
approximately  $35,UO0,000,iX)O  leaa  than  the 
pre-VJ-day  rate, 

ThU  shrinkage  of  the  national  pay  en- 
velope amid  rising  net  proflu  Is  ominoua. 
Industry  cannot  provide  full  employment  un- 
less this  out  is  restored.    ThU  need  U  under- 


lined by  the  fact  that  the  steel  industry 
alone  U  now  able  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  steel  as  In  the  prewar  years  with 
50O00  fewer  workers.  To  make  up  for  the 
purchfisiug  power  thus  lost,  a  wage  Increase 
U  essential  to  provide  the  remaining  steel- 
workers with  sufficient  Income  to  create  em- 
ployment for  those- dUplaced. 

A  sustained  high  level  of  production  re- 
quires a  purchasing  power  sufDcient  to  buy 
the  goods  being  produced.  To  provide  such 
purchasing  power,  the  proceeds  of  Industry's 
production  mxist  be  properly  distributed. 
Labor's  share  must  be  fair  and   adequate 

During  the  war  years,  production  Increased, 
national  income  increased,  but  labor's  share 
lagged  consiUerably   t^ehlno 

The  increase  In  money  wages  during  the 
1941-45  period  was  only  16  percent.  While 
some  studies  show  a  larger  Increase  in  aver- 
age earnings  for  manufacturing  industry,  the 
component  of  what  makes  up  Industry  and 
the  distribution  of  workers  as  between  one 
industry  and  inother  Is  extremely  variable. 
Very  sharp  shifts  took  place  during  the  war 
In  the  light  of  \he  emphasis  on  war  Industry 
and  further  sharp  shifts  take  place  now,  In 
a  reverse  direction,  since  the  war's  end 

Therefore,  the  change  in  basic  wage  rates, 
increased  primarily  by  general  wage  Increases 
and  specific  adjiistments  of  Job  rates,  is  the 
only  sound  measurement  of  Increases  In 
wages  which  can  be  projected  ahead  into 
1946. 

During  this  same  period  when  basic  wage 
rates  rose  16  percent,  the  cost  of  living  roae 
46  percent.  Even  the  conservative  Oovem- 
meut  estimates  show  a  rise  in  prices  (a  con- 
sideration considerably  narrower  than  a 
measurement  of  total  living  costs)  of  33  per- 
cent. 

Therefore,  not  only  have  living  costs  rUen 
more  sharply  than  wage  rates,  but  the  In- 
crease in  prices  results  In  Increased  corpo- 
rate Income  per  unit  produced,  a  fact  im- 
portant to  determination  of  labor's  share  of 
income. 

During  the  war  years,  productivity  lu 
manufacturing  Industry  rose  23  percent. 
Thus,  four  workers  can  now  produce  what 
five  workers  had  formerly  produced.  This 
fact,  carefully  adjusted  so  as  to  Include  only 
those  Increases  In  productivity  which  will 
continue  from  war  production  Into  peace- 
time production,  further  increases  the  In- 
come to  be  distributed  in  relation  to  the 
number  employed. 

To  permit  the  worker  to  merely  continue 
his  1941  share.  It  is  necessary  to  increase 
basic  wage  rates  54  percent,  or  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  steelworkers  request. 
(The  Increased  price  level  times  the  Increased 
productivity  level  divided  by  the  Increased 
wage  rates  results  In  the  54  percent  figure.) 
To  the  degree  to  which  the  required  in- 
crease Is  withheld  does  labor's  share  of  in- 
dustrial production  lag  t>ehlnd  the  1041  lev- 
els. That  lag  spells  dsnger  to  America. 
Place  these  facts  together: 

(a)  The  national  psy  envelope  declines. 

(b)  The  ability  of  labor  as  a  whole  and 
of  the  average  worker  to  purchase  goods  Is 
curtailed. 

(c)  Labor's  share  U  drastically  reduced. 
The  result  U  a  picture  of  dangerous  pro- 
portions. If  people  do  not  have  enough  to 
provide  neceusry  purchasing  power,  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  U  heeded  toward  dis- 
astrous  Internal   break-down. 

Look  back  at  1934-39,  the  boom  years  that 
led  to  the  world  depression  In  our  history. 

Steel  profits  for  the  5  years  following  1934 
exceeded  the  1934  level  of  $181,000,000  by  a 
total  of  $483,000,000.  Produrtlon  roee  40  per- 
cent. Average  eamlnp  per  employee,  in- 
cluding Incentive  payments,  rose  9  rents  an 
hour,  common  Ubor's  rstes  remained  fixed 
at  44  oenu  an  hour,  and  not  one  penuy  was 
added  to  baste  wage  rates. 

The  experience  of  the  steel  Industry  was 
typical.  FV>r  1934  90,  msnufaoturing  Indus- 
try increased  production  37  percent,  labor 
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or 


ION.  GEORGE  W.  ANDREWS 


or    ALASAUS 

THT  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdau.  January  24.  1946 

M  .  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Spea  ter.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
uutrl  s  in  the  Rzcoro.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowlfig  editorial  from  the  Dothan  (Ala.) 
of  January  21.  1946.  edited  by  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Dothan.  Ala.: 

WHOSk  rAt7T.Tr 

Th^re  cou'dnt  be  a  more  Inopportune 
than  now  for  the  United  States  Senate 
tangled  up  in  a  filibuster.  But  south- 
danators  have  a  klng-alaed  talking  mara- 
tinder  way  to  block  paaaage  of  a  bill  that 
estahllah  a  permanent  Pair  Bmploy- 
Practlce  Commlsalon  with  full  status 
arm  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
business  In  the  Senate  will  stop  while 
^nature  talk.  talk,  and  talk.  Vital  legls- 
muBt  wait.  If  Congreaa  haa  the  power 
^he  brains  to  get  the  country  out  of  Its 
turmoil,  then  that  must  be  shunted 
ildd  while  the  filibuster  guea  on.  And  in  the 
Boeat  time  more  decisions,  of  national  and 
teter  national  Import,  remain  In  the  balance. 
Anl  whose  fault  Is  It?  la  It  the  fault  of 
thoec  southern  Senatora  who  vow  a  ^ght  to 
tha  <keatb  asalnat  the  PEPC?  Or  is  it  the 
fault]  of  ttkoaa  advocates  of  this  unworkable 
Inspired  by  ^>lte.  Intolerance,  and 
vldoiianeaa,  whose  Intereat  In  the  national 
welfi  re  la  so  Infinitesimal  that  they  choae 
this  time  of  uiurertalnty  to  put  their  pet 
bin  ihrouf'h  Congreaa? 

Obviously  It  is  the  latter.     They  knew  full 
well   iiAt  when  they  brought  this  legUlative 


monstrosity  Into  Oufl—  tbat  It  would  stop 
all  other  butfnaaa.  But  thtj  bopad  tbat  the 
atata  of  the  Nation  would  be  so  acute  that 
opponenU  of  the  FIPC  wru'd  retire  and  let 
the  bin  baeoice  law  rather  thsn  jacpardlM 
pMngo  of  the  many  vital  and  essential 
proposals  bow  pending. 

Knowing  of  the  bitter  opposition  to  thoin. 
knowing  the  drtermlnatlon  of  the  SOUtbcm 
bloc  to  fif'.t  this  measure,  thev  projected 
their  own  p<»t  fight  Into  the  turbulent  na- 
tional scene  They  knew  full  well  the  eonsa- 
quenccs  of  their  action.  And  now  that  they 
have  stopped  the  wheela  turning  In  Congress, 
the  blame  Is  theirs  They  cannot  lay  the 
bin  me  at  the  door  of  thoae  men  who  are 

realsting  the  FIPC.  

A  flliturter  was  forced  on  foee  of  the  PEPC. 
Bad  the  Issue  not  t>een  brought  up  now 
they  would  not  have  Invited  one. 

But  backers  of  the  FEPC  wanted  the 
filibuster.  In  the  hopea  that  the  wrath  of  the 
voters  would  break  It  for  once  and  all  and 
open  the  wav  for  them  to  get  this  proposal 
Into  law.  They  asked  for  It  and  they  are 
getting  It.  If  they  are  willing  for  all  else 
to  wait,  ao  are  thoae  who  are  oppoaed  to  tho 
PXPC. 

And  President  Truman,  who  professes  to 
be  so  vexed  with  Congress  for  not  oiMCtlng 
hla  program  Into  law.  Is  not  without  personal 
blame  (or  the  present  mess  He  has  been 
encouraging  a  permanent  PEPC.  and  listing 
It  as  one  of  the  "mUins"  during  this  vital 
period  of  national  recovery.  He.  as  much  *a 
anyone  elae.  la  rssponalble  for  constructive 
business  In  the  Senite  being  at  a  standstill 
during  such  a  critical  period  In  the  countrya 
hlatory. 
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or 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

or  cAuroBNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPBSSXNTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1915 
a  group  of  yoimg  met.  from  St.  Louis. 
Mo  .  were  concerned  over  the  apathy  of 
citizens  in  conducting  an  improvement 
project  around  the  civic  centrr.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Henry  Giessenbler 
these  young  men  organized  the  Young 
Men's  Progressive  Civic  Association  and 
through  per.scnal  eflort.  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  needed  bond  issue  that  resulted 
In  the  desired  community  improvement. 
PYom  tins  start  a  great  numl)er  of  civic 
projects  were  carried  on  in  St.  Louis. 
These  received  coaslderable  publicity 
arotind  the  Nation  and  in  1920,  by  mutual 
consent,  a  group  of  22  young  mens  or- 
ganizations gathered  togetlier  in  St. 
Louis  to  organize  the  first  Junior  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  It  was  so  named  in 
honor  of  the  president  ol  the  St.  Louis 
Chamber  of  Commerce  who  provided  the 
encouragement  and  financial  assistance 
that  made  the  new  organization  possible. 

Each  year,  t)eglnning  in  1920,  a  con- 
vention was  held  in  sume  leading  com- 
munity of  the  Nation.  A  national  presi- 
dent was  elected  and  a  program  of  ex- 
I>ansioa  set  forth.  The  leadership  of 
the  junior  chamber  for  this  25-year 
period  came  from  the  following  cities: 


Henry  GbMSCBbkr.  of  6t.  Louis.  Mc  : 
George  O.  WUwn.  of  Dallas  Tex.;  Roy 
Wilber.  of  Boston.  Mas*. :  Harry  B.  Mor- 
timer, of  Chicago.  111.:  Louia  J.  Arland. 
of  Los  AncelM,  Calif.:  B.  Fred  Johnaon. 
of  Tulsa.  Okla.:  Robert  E.  Condon,  of 
Hew  Yort.  N.  Y.:  H.  Grady  Vlen.  of  East 
St  Louis.  111.:  Ernest  Baetz  of  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.;  Herbert  F.  McCulla.  of  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.:  Durward  Howes,  of  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.;  George  H.  Olmsted,  of 
Des  Moines.  Iowa.;  Courtland  Otis,  of 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Leslie  B  Farrington.  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.:  B.  Richard  West,  of  Los 
ATReles,  Calif.:  Allen  Whitfit'Id.  of  Dcs 
Moines.  Iowa:  Walter  E.  Holman.  of 
Portland,  Oreg.:  Roswell  P.  Rosengren. 
of  BufTalo,  N.  Y.;  Philip  C.  Ebellng.  of 
Dayton.  Ohio;  Perry  P.  .Mpkin,  of  Mrm- 
phls.  Tenn.;  Mark  8.  Mitthews.  of  New 
York.  N.  Y.:  Walter  W  Fir.ke.  of  Minne- 
apoUs.  Minn.:  William  M.  Shepherd,  of 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.;  H.  Bruce  Palmer,  of 
Flint.  Mich  :  Meams  T.  Gates,  of  Pom- 
eroy.  Wash.;  Henry  Kearns,  of  Pasa- 
dena. Calif. 

The  growth  of  the  junior  chamber, 
while  it  has  been  rapid,  has  been  retard- 
ed by  two  depressions  and  by  the  war. 
The  organization  is  unique  in  that  it  is 
composed  exclusively  of  yrung  men.  The 
age  limit.  21  through  35.  is  rlRidly  ad- 
hered to  and  the  bai.ic  principles  of  the 
organization  in  all  the  hundreds  of  com- 
munities where  it  is  functioning  are 
Identical.  The  membership  is  open  to 
sroung  men  regardless  of  their  occupa- 
tion, their  station  in  life,  their  religious 
beliefs  or  their  racial  connections.  Prac- 
tical experience  has  demon.strated  that 
those  young  men  who  have  leadership 
qualities  and  who  have  a  desire  to  pro- 
gress, would  automatically  become  local. 
State,  and  national  officers.  A  con.stant 
refining  process  Is  carried  on  which  auto- 
matically eliminates  mpn  who  have  no 
de5:ire  to  .ser\'e  their  community. 

The  combined  experiences  of  the  sev- 
eral hundred  junior  chambers  over  the 
past  25  years  provides  an  unlimited  chal- 
lenge to  the  future  progrtss  of  young 
men.  At  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
century  of  service,  the  greatest  desire  of 
junior  chamber  leadership  throughout 
the  Nation  is  that  of  expanded  activities 
and  the  increased  opportunity  to  pro- 
gress. 

In  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary,  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  the  President  of  the  Lnlted 
SUtes: 

Thi  Whitt  Hoosr, 
Waithtngton,  January  to.  1949. 
Mr.  Hkkiv  KBAaNS, 

President,  Umted  States  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  Chtcago.  Ill 

DcAi  liM  KzAaNs:  I  want  to  oongrutulate 
you  and  the  members  of  your  organization 
on  the  accomplishments  of  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  during  its  flrEt 
25  yeara.  The  junior  chambers  of  commerce 
all  over  the  country  have  served  their  com- 
munities well  by  virtue  of  their  fresh  Ideas 
and  their  wllllrgness  lo  do  something  about 
putting  their  ideas  Into  practice. 

The  years  Immediately  ahead  present  a 
greater  challenge  than  ever  before  to  all  the 
bustneasmen  of  America,  and  I  expect  the 
young  men  belonging  to  the  Junior  chamtjers 
of  commerce  to  provide  prngrewlve  leRder- 
shlp  In  the  thinking  and  doing  of  the  buel- 
neaa  world. 
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I  know  that  they  will  do  everything  posal- 
ble  to  spur  this  country  on  to  a  fuM  realiza- 
tion of  Its  magnificent  potentialities. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  8.  Tbumak. 

The  address  by  Henry  Keams.  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  In  observance  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  delivered  at 
Kaufman  Memorial  Hall,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  follows: 

TouNc  mN  AT  woax 

The  acme  of  good  citizenship  Is  found  in 
the  Individual's  participation  In  the  affairs 
of  a  public  nature.  The  United  States  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  observing  Its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  aervlce  to  the 
'Nation.  This  organization  Is  composed  of 
young  men.  ages  21  to  35.  and  has  as  its  prin- 
cipal foundation  for  growth  three  objectives: 
First,  the  training  of  leaders:  second.  Indi- 
vidual community  service;  end.  third,  stimu- 
lation of  active  citizenship.  In  those  three 
objectives  ve  find  the  true  exemplification  of 
real  Americanism.  We  would  like  to  tell  you 
how  they  affect  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  and 
are  Important  to  the  future. 

Every  business,  every  community,  and 
every  State  Is  con.stantly  thirsting  for  lead- 
ers— people  who  are  able  and  willing  to  as- 
sume a  responsible  position,  who  have  the 
ability  to  make  a  decision,  who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  develop  truat  and  confidence,  and  who 
have  the  ability  to  "get  things  done."  Thou- 
6and.s  of  young  men  throughout  the  Nation 
in  the  past  25  years  have  found  In  the  junior 
chamber  of  commerce  the  training  ground 
wherein  they  can  secure  this  leadership  abil- 
ity. Through  pexsonal  participation  in 
projects  of  a  community  nature,  the  young 
man  haa  the  opportunity  of  analyzing  rep- 
resentative business  transactions,  of  man- 
aging men.  and  of  exercising  every  typye  of 
human  cooperation.  The  community  project 
requires  the  same  planning.  Ingenuity,  and 
ability  needed  In  producing  a  successful 
business  venture.  This  opportunity  Is  given 
the  young  man  through  participation  in 
junior  chamber  sffalrs.  He  gets  the  leader- 
ship habit;  he  learns  to  get  along  with  his 
fellow  men.  and.  above  all.  he  gets  things 
done. 

In  the  field  of  community  service  every 
locality  In  the  Nation  haa  hundreds  of  jobs 
to  be  done — jobs  that  make  that  community 
a  better  place  In  which  to  live — jobs  that  add 
value  to  the  community  life — Jobs  that  offer 
progress  In  learning,  and  In  most  cases  these 
jobs  must  be  done  by  volunteer  workers. 
The  junior  chambers  of  commerce  In  thou- 
sands of  communities  throughout  the  land, 
are  dally  producing  such  projects  that  "get 
the  lob  done." 

In  uhe  field  of  Juvenile  delinquency,  several 
hundred  Junior  chambers  attacked  this  prob- 
lem with  enthusiasm,  energy,  and  Intelli- 
gence. The  oi-ganlza*lon  of  teen-age  clubs, 
big  brother  activities  for  first  offenders,  the 
development  of  recreational  and  sports  ac- 
tlvitlea  production  of  money -making  pro- 
grama  fo.  young  people,  are  among  the  ac- 
tivities carried  on  by  junior  chambers  of 
commerce  In  the  mteresc  of  the  youth  of  our 
NaUon.  No  less  of  an  authority  than  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  acknowledges  the  true  value 
of  Junior  chamber  activity  In  reducing  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  potential  crime. 

Public  aafety.  fire  prevention,  public 
health,  sports,  and  recreation,  all  find  an 
active  place  In  junior  chamber  affairs — each 
sharing  a  greet  number  of  specific  projects 
participated  In  by  hundreds  of  young  men 
who  voluntaiUy  give  of  their  time  and  of 
their  enerpy  to  make  their  community  a  bet- 
ter place  In  which  to  live;  this  Is  true  com- 
munity spirit. 

Active  citizenship  may  be  a  trite  term  but 
we  believe  that  it  has  a  place  In  the  life  of 
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every  citizen.    In  It  we  refer  to  the  young 

man  who  not  only  goes  to  the  polls  and 
votea  but  one  who  will  taXe  1  to  2  hours 
each  week  to  study  and  discuss  matters  of 
national  Interest;  who  srill  Inform  himself 
tipon  the  broad  affairs  of  government;  the 
young  man  who  will  become  acquainted  with 
his  representatives  in  State  and  National 
Government;  the  young  man  who  will  take 
the  time  ano  energy  to  Interest  his  neighbors 
In  public  affairs.  Tea.  ve're  talking  about 
the  young  man  who  will  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  public  ofSce;  who  will  make 
full  use  of  the  leadership  training  that  he 
has  received  through  participation  in  junior 
chamber  activities  In  junior  chamber,  ac- 
tive citizenship  mean  an  informed  public; 
a  public  that  will  read,  speax,  and  act  upon 
aflalra  of  a  national  interest;  a  public  tbat 
knows  that  an  Indlviuual  has  a  job  to  do.  If 
we  are  to  maintrin  our  American  way  of  life. 

Piom  the  humble  oeglnnlng  in  St  Louis 
25  years  ago,  the  Junior  chamber  of  commerce 
h&s  become  an  organization  of  widespread 
Interest  In  every  Gtate  and  In  every  major 
community.  It  Is  composed  of  a  true  cross- 
aectldn  of  American  life.  It  is  composed  of 
young  men,  some  who  have  reached  the  top 
rung  in  the  economic  scheme  of  things,  and 
others  who  truly  relieve  that  they  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  They  are  willing  to  put  forth 
the  energy  and  the  ability  to  lead.  Among 
the  ranks  of  junior  chamber  men  are  found 
labor  leaders  and  major  Industrialists;  are 
found  cooks,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  store- 
keepers— yoiing  men  of  a  common  Interest — 
young  men  who  are  looking  forward  toward 
the  future  with  optimism  and  determination. 

The  Junior  chamber  oi  commerce  is  about 
to  embark  upon  its  second  quarter  century 
of  service.  It  Is  fitting  that  at  this  -loment 
we  observe  an  old  Junior  chamber  saying. 
"Take  your  hats  off  to  the  past  and  your  coats 
off  to  the  future." 


A  Marine  Speaks  Out  on  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  TRE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  granted  me,  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter 
from  Pfc  Frank  Bromley,  one  of  the 
marine  heroes  stationed  in  China,  which 
was  published  in  the  newspaper,  Green- 
wich Time.  Greenwich,  Conn..  December 
26,  1945. 

In  his  letter  Private  First  Class  Brom- 
ley sharply  raises  the  question  of  what 
our  troops  are  doing  in  China.  It  is 
clear  from  his  letter  that  they  are  not 
carrying  out  our  stated  policy  of  dis- 
arming the  Japanese.  It  is  clear,  too, 
from  his  eyewitness  account  that  at 
least  on  one  occasion  our  military  prac- 
tices in  north  China  were  certainly  not 
conducive  to  good  relations  laetween  the 
United  States  and  the  peoples  of  China. 
I  repeat  from  the  article,  to  impress  on 
Members  present,  the  words  of  this 
marine : 

We  proceeded  to  blast  this  small  village  in 
the  Chlnwangtao  area  unmercifully.  •  •  • 
How  many  Innocent  people  were  slaughtered 
in  that  small  village  is  still  unknown  to  us 
who  did  the  slaughtering.  If  the  Germans  or 
Japs  had  done  this  who'd  scream  about  the 
brutality  oC  It  flrat?   Thla  Is  merely  one  "Inci- 


dent" which  waa  oiled  up  and  sugar-coated 
In  the  newspc4>erB  for  civilian  consumption. 
The  whole  mlaalon  of  the  American  lorcea  In 
China  haa  betn  oiled  up  and  rugar-coated. 
I  fought  for  my  country  on  Okinawa,  was 
ready  to  die  for  It.  and  nearly  did  often 
enough.  •  •  •  But  whoae  country  will 
we  be  dylr\g  for  over  here  If.  and  It  seema 
likely  we  will,  become  Involved  in  actual 
warlare  In  China? 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  words  cf  an 
American  marine  In  China.  Today  there 
is  a  truce  In  the  civil  war  in  that  Nation. 
But  unless  that  truce  Is  productive  of 
real  democracy  and  internal  unity,  and 
unless  we  are  busy  today  disarming  the 
remaining  300  000  Japanese  Instead  of 
using  them  to  guard  railroads  alcinpside 
our  own  forces,  and  unless  we  bring  home 
our  men  from  this  theater,  other  ma- 
rines, like  Pfc  Frank  Bromley,  will  won- 
der why  they  die  in  an  internal  war  In 
China,  fighting  on  the  side  of  reaction. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  including  with 
these  remarks  the  entire  article  from 
Greenwich  Time,  inchiding  the  text  of 
the  letter  from  Private  First  Class  Brom- 
ley.   It  follows: 

PrcK  Promtsxs  Completk  Report  cn  Tem- 
poKAKT  Housing  SmiATioK  Bcroas  To- 
night's Town  ifErnNo — Gritnwich  Ma- 
EiNB  Brrra.  Asks  Whv  We  Anr  Keeping 
PoRc^  in  China — Pre  Frank  Bkomlet 
Voices  BrrmNEss  or  Contoseo  GI's — 
Scores  PoLrriciANS.  Others  Who  Ignoib 
Situation  in  China 

Pfc  Prank  Bromley,  of  44  Greenwich  Ave- 
nue, a  member  of  the  Seventh  Regiment. 
First  Marine  Division,  now  stationed  In  Llnsl, 
China,  wants  to  let  his  fellow  townsmen 
know  what  some  of  the  American  soldiers 
etlll  In  China  think  about  the  role  they  are 
playing,  or  scheduled  to  play.  In  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  Greenwich  Time  he  paints 
a  rather  dismal  picture  of  conditions  there 
and  voices  the  bitterness  that  many  soldiers 
there  must  feel. 

Private  Plrst  Class  Bromley's  letter,  dated 
December  6,  follows  In  full: 

'T)eab  Sir:  However  much  I  would  like  to 
see  this  letter  published,  I  dont  expect  there 
Is  enough  sense  of  justice  left  In  the  minds 
of  the  American  people  for  you  to  endanger 
the  circulation  of  your  paper  by  printing 
what  they  evidently  prefer  to  close  their  eyes 
to.  But  we  realize  the  war  Is  over  now  and 
we  who  met  the  Jap  face  to  f^ice  can  expect 
to  be  left  holding  the  bag  while  the  civilian 
celebrates.  Still,  here  are  the  thoughts  of 
just  one  GI  in  China. 

"What  are  we.  the  Dnlted  Stntes  Mr.rlnes 
doing  In  China?  Why  are  we  here?  What 
useful  purpose  are  we  serving?  We  were 
told  our  mission  was  to  disarm  the  Japanese, 
but  we  are  not  disarming  the  Japs.  We  were 
told  we  would  not  become  involved  In 
China's  Internal  affairs  but  now  we  find 
ourselves  so  involved  that  who  can  say  when 
we  can  pull  our  meddling  noses  mit  of 
Clilna  and  come  home? 

"So  we  are  here  to  disarm  the  Japs,  are 
we?  The  Chinese  Army,  the  largest  In  the 
world  In  manpower,  is  not  capable  of  this 
Job?  So  we.  one  division  strong,  are  sent 
to  do  it  for  them.  I  guess  maybe  I  dldnt 
realize  what  supermen  we  are.  The  Chinese 
could  have  very  well  accomplished  this  as 
anyone  with  an  ounce  of  common  sense  must 
admit.  So.  the  question  remains.  Why  are 
we  In  China? 

"I  am  a  bazooka  man  with  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  Plrst  Marine  Division  and  have 
not  personally  participated  In  the  disarm- 
ing of  any  Japanese,  have  not  seen  the  ac- 
tual disarming  of  any  Japanese,  and  know 
of  no  member  of  this  regiment  who  has 
done  either. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 


\merlcan  peopl*  have  bee.»  told  that 

d  not  actively  tmAtt  the  Nationalists 

struggle  with  what  has  become  com- 

lef erred  to  a«  the  Ccmmunlat  Forces. 

.^.  atnong  the  arms  carried  by  the 

National  forces  can  be  found  In  large 

_       American  Oarand   rlttes.    mortars. 

tl  irowers.  tommy -«;uns.  and  even  Amer- 

ck  howitzers,  all  of  which  are  being 

against  Communist  forces  In  unde- 

varfare. 

>.>..n  ships  transport  Central  troops, 
.n  planes  patrol  Communist  territory. 
States  troops  guard  coal  trains  trans- 
coal    for    Government    use.    bridges 
are  strategic  only  to  the  Nationalist 
ower  plants,  property  cf  the  Central 
int.    Perhaps  all  this  Is  not  actually 
the  Chinese   Nationalists   In    their 
,  struggle  against  the  •Commies."  but 
I  perhape  you  can  tell  me  what  would 
tance  ■ 

can  blame  the  Chinese  Communists 

wants  to  refer  to  them  as  such)  for 

.^entment  against  our  two-faced  pol- 

.  our  Interference  In  an  Internal  sltua- 

Ulch  has  prevailed  In  China  since  19277 

eventually  when  American  lives  are 

rhlua.  who  will  do  the  screaming  and 

n^  t  bout  an  •unprovoked  atrick   by 

in  1st  forces  against  the  poor  marines 

1  rere    onlv    minding"    somebody    else  s 

_?    What  blind  man  can"t  see  that  our 

n  China  Is  leading  us  straight  to  active 

Ion  in  an  impending  civil  war? 

Aiok    part    In    the   bombardment   of    a 

:ommunlst-held  vlUage  In  reMMton 

•alleged"   firing  on   of  an    iMtrtran 

by  Communist  forces— but  here  Is  the 

mans  version  of  this  Incident,  and. 

we  were  on  the  spot. 

train    bearing    an    American    general 

h     Communist    territory     (where    an 

an  p'  neral  had  no  business.  In  the  first 

Is  halted  by   a  break   In  the   tracks. 

nlst  instigated,  and  a  repair  crew  cf 

coolies  are  put  to  work  repairing  the 


seems   likely   we   will,   become    Involved    In 
actual  warfare  In  China? 

•  Tm  ready  to  fight  for  my  country  again 
but  I  thought  we  won  our  war,  at  least  I  «*w 
enough  of  my  buddies  die  at  Sugar  Loaf 
Hill.  Shurl  Castle,  and  other  pieces.  Eut 
they  died  lor  their  country  Whose  country 
will  we  die  for  In  a  civil  war  In  China?  Surely 
America  wouldn't  be  endangered  by  a  Com- 
munist (a  more  fitting  name  would  be  •Chi- 
nese peasant" I  and  Nationalist  struggle  In 
China. 

•'What  sort  of  propaganda  would  the 
money -grabbing  politicians  back  honce  cook 
up  for  an  explanation  to  the  people  when 
they  found  us  In  It?  Or  would  an  explana- 
tion be  necessary  to  a  people  so  unconcerned 
about  It  all  now  that  their  real  danger  has 
passed,  as  to  let  their  government  meddle 
in  this  mess  until  they  find  themselves  back 
In  war  plants  again.  And  when  that  tlm- 
comes.  I  suppose  well  be  heroes,  etc.— while 
now  they  let  us  sit  out  here  and  rot  because, 
•What  the  hell,  the  war  is  over  now 

"We  did  our  fighting  and  now  we'd  like  to 
come  home.  We  risked  our  lives  foj  you 
people  and  we  don't  want  praise  or  thanks. 
We  came  over  while  you  made  your  fortune 
in  high  wages.  We  came  to  the  Japs  so  they 
couldn"t  get  to  us  and  you.  Now  we  dont 
ask  (or  pral.se  or  thanks,  and  we  don"t  want 
anyone  calling  us  heroes.  All  we  want  Is  to 
come  home. 

•  So  what  are  the  people  doing,  letting  us 
sit  out  here  for  8  or  9  months  more  "tU 
we're  all  so  d'sgusted  with  you  that  we  wont 
ever  want  to  come  home.  Well,  let  us  sit 
here  then,  and  look  for  the  suckers  to  fight 
the  next  one  some  place  else." 
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A  Monthly  Memorial  and  an  Unusaal 
Request 


Tollev    of    shot*    were    fired    over    the 

of  t.ie  Chinese  workers  as  a  warning. 

■.»3  hit.     It  wa.s  quite  evident  that 

WM   rot    the  desire  of  the  "•Commie"' 

But   the   American   general,   in    a 

which  only   a  general  can  assume. 

bis   escorticR   guard   to   return   the 

.ad  directed   It  to  be  sent  at   randfMn 

cluster  of  small  houses  from  which 

"  '-     was  presumed  to  have  come. 

out  this  order  a  heavy  stream 

;L:diic  fir-  was  poured  at  random  into 

.11  settlement.    "This  brought  one  re- 

vollpv.  a  few  bullets  of  which  ."^tnxk 

..^rals  train.     (I  personally  counted  six 

hiiirs  iu  one  unoccupied  car).     Now. 

cream  of  outraged  Tanlty  this  general 

i    out    the    nearest    Marine    garrlscn 

fu:i  comtwt  equipment  and  prepared 

puched  battle. 

moved  up.  a  few  shots  came  from  the 

village.     Cur   heavy   81    mm.   mortars 

set  up,  the  smaller  60s  were  set  up. 

e  proceeded  to  blast  this  small  village 

Chinwangtac  area  unmercifully.    Two 

innocent  or  guilty,  were  cut  down  by 

„un  fire  a.1  they  ran  from  a  burning 

Bow    many    Innocent    people    were 

in  that  small  village  Is  still  un- 

..  to  us  who  did  the  tlaugbterlng.     If 

( Germans  or  Japs  had  done  this  who  d 

about  the  brutality  of  it  first? 
Jn  Is  merely  one  Incident  which 
up  and  sugmr-coated  in  the  news 

i:u»n  consumption.     The  whole  mto- 
of   the   American  forcea   In  China   has 
oiled  up  aiKl  sugar-coated.     I  fought 
ly  country  on  Okinawa.  w.»s  ready   to 
It.  and  nearly  did  often  enougb.    Eut/ 
a  fairly  good  idea  why  I  was  fighting. 
M'^ed  be.  dying.     But  whoae  country 
se  tM  dying  for  over  here  if.  and   It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOD3E  OP  KgPRESEHTATWES 

Thursday.  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  in  a  lump  sum  to 
the  Montana  State  ColleKe  of  the  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  granted 
the  late  Ralph  Coldwater. 

This  young  man,  a  graduate  of  the 
Montana  State  College,  designated  as 
l)eneflciaries  his  father.  Lipman  Cold- 
water,  and  his  brother.  Capt.  Elliott 
Coldwater.  They  have  asked  me  to  pre- 
sent this  bill  to  the  Congress  so  that  the 
remaining  unpaid  Installments  of  the 
national  service  life  ln5urance  granted 
the  late  Ralph  Coldwater  to  them  be 
granted  in  a  lump  sum  to  the  Montana 
State  College  for  the  purpase  of  estab- 
lishing the  Ralph  Coldwater  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  industrial  engineering  at 
that  institution. 

This  unselfish  act  on  the  part  of  the 
Coldwater  family  is  not  only  unusual  but 
extremely  meritorious.  I  want  to  con- 
Rrmtuiate  the  faoiilj  for  taking  such  a 
posltica  and  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
scholarship  will  not  only  serve  as  a  fitting 
memorial  to  Ralph  Coldwater  but  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who. 
like  Ralph,  gave  their  lives  that  this 
country  and  its  people  could  live. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE*  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  January  24.  1946 
Mr,  STE\V'ART.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  or- 
der to  combat  extravagance  and  watered 
profits  in  the  construction  of  new  homes, 
a  group  of  cx-servlccmen  In  Oklahoma 
City  have  banded  together  to  form  a  con- 
struction company  to  build  homes  for 
veterans.    They  are  determined  to  build 
homes  at  a  minimum  cost  even  If  they 
have  to  go  to  the  forests,  quarries  and 
wherpver  raw  materials  are  to  be  found 
and  process  them,  themselves.    Their  or- 
ganiz.?tlon  is  known  as  Veterans  As.soci- 
ated,  GI  Home  Builders,  and  their  pres- 
ident. Mr.  C.  Harold  Brand,  represented 
them  January  12  when  our  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation  met  with  veter- 
ans In  Oklahoma  City  to  discuss  their 
critical   housing   problem.     Mr.  Brand, 
recently  released  from  duty  as  a  captain 
with  the  United  States  Army  Air  Forces, 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  rea.  estate 
sale  and  development  since  1931.    He  Is 
a  past  president  cf  Oklahoma  Slate  Real 
Estate  Association,  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  Real  Estate  As- 
sociation   representing   State   of   Okla- 
homa, end  the  only  veteran  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oklahoma  City  Real  Estate 
B?ard.     I    was   so   impressed    with    the 
dogged  determination  of  these  ex-service- 
men that  I  a-sked  Mr.  Brand  to  give  me 
further  details  of  the  plans  of  his  group 
and  under  date  of  January  12  I  received 
a  letter  from  him  which  I  desire  to  insert 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

VrrXBANS    ASSOCXATtO. 

ai    IIOMl    BCKDmS. 

Oklahcma  City.  Oklti  .  January  12.  1046. 
Cory  PAfL  STrwABT, 

r._-  -  ,:ir».  D  C 
DCAH  CoNCHESSMAN  aTTWArT :  Encour«f»- 
ment  was  felt  In  the  hearts  of  every  veteran 
who  recently  listened  to  the  public  hearing 
you  and  the  Oklahoma  congressional  delega- 
tion gave  to  the  veterans"  service  organisa- 
tion various  financial  lending  agencies,  ma- 
terialmen, etc..  with  reference  to  the  critical 
housing  problem  of  returned  veterans. 

We  are  writing  you  to  put  rn  record  and 
explain  a  little  more  fully  the  movement 
which  got  a  spontaneous  stprt  when  Con- 
greannan  MoNaojrcT  recently  w^s  confronted 
v«^nh  hlf'.  nlcal,  theoretical,  and  Just 

pl.iin  ext  .en  he  explained  to  the  City 

Council  of  Okluhoma  City  the  elements  and 
ls£u:s  Involved  In  converting  the  Will  Rogers 
Air  Field  barracks  Into  temporary  veterans" 
famhy  housing  units 

This  country  having  fought  this  war  on  a 
basis  of  putting  the  important  objectives 
first  and  the  less  Important  matters  second. 
It  la  difflcult  for  the  returned  veterans,  as 
well  as  more  sincere  citizens,  to  understand 
the  Indtflaiwnce  and  at  times  almost  affirma- 
tive oppoeltlon  which  Is  being  encountered 
throughout  the  Nation  by  all  returned  vet- 
erans In  being  unable  to  find  such  an  ele- 
mental and  necessary  thing  as  a  place  to  live. 
We  realize  that  there  are  many  complicated 
problems  such  as  prcduetlon  and  reirulstory 
bottlanecka  and  ott.  -  •  rrent  influences 
which  stymie  the  j  r  ri  of  homes  for 

Tcterani  on  today's  mnrket  and  which  (nils 
to  E>*e  the  OI  a  full  100  cent*  lor  his  6ollar. 
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This  problem  of  the  homeless  veteran  de- 
mands Immediate  action.  To  solve  this  prob- 
.lem  In  Oklahoma  City  a  large  group  of  vet- 
erans has  organized  a  construction  company 
known  as  Veterans  Associated,  Inc. — OI 
home  builders,  with  trained  leadership,  In- 
spired veteran  labor,  desirable  land,  and 
more  adequate  finances  to  construct  our 
own  homes. 

Olve  MB  the  priorities  and  the  materials 
and  this  group  of  determined,  mutually  as- 
sociated veterans  will  work  day  and  night 
and  If  need  be.  7  da}rB  a  week  to  break  this 
production  bottleneck  on  veterans"  bouses. 
We  Invite  and  will  work  first  with  local. 
State-wide,  and  then  Nation-wide  material 
agencies  to  obtain  the  component  parts  of 
each  bouse,  but  If  there  Is  an  Inadequate 
supply  from  these  sotirces,  we  now  propose 
to  go  to  the  source  of  raw  materials  with 
newly  drganlzed  veteran-owned  supply  agen- 
cies, and  cut  the  lumber  from  the  trees  and 
haul  It  In  surplus  GI  trucks  to  the  building 
site  to  be  processed  by  assembly-line  power- 
production  methods  to  create  these  homes. 

If  a  scarcity  of  brick,  tile,  or  concrete 
blocks  develops.  GI  veterans  on  nearby  farms 
assure  us  they  wlU  quarry  from  the  hillsides 
and  from  their  Gl-owned  stone  companies 
will  haul  this  building  stone  for  us  day  and 
night  to  furnish  the  four  walls  of  theae 
homes. 

Naturally  we  c.innot  produce  cast-iron 
pipe,  plumbing,  and  electrical  fixtures  by  our 
own  hands  locally,  nor  can  we  manufacture 
the  hardware,  nails,  composition  roofing,  or 
other  component  parts  necessary  for  the  con- 
struction of  these  homes.  We  simply  point 
out  theae  facts  to  show  our  determination  to 
pursue  a  down-to-earth  simple  and  sensible 
remedy  for  our  dUemma. 

Our  construction  company  Is  based  upon 
sound,  economic  principles.  Each  workman 
will  share  mutuajly  In  a  cash  bonus  based 
upon  the  completion  and  sale  of  the  varloxia 
hoiisea.  A  hundred  percent  of  the  owner- 
ship of  this  company  Is  vested  In  a  group 
of  veterans,  veterans  with  financial,  mate- 
rial, construction,  and  expediting  experience; 
men  who  were  construction  experts  in  the 
various  crafts  before  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  who  were  called  to  the  service  for 
their  construction  abilities  in  the  far-flung 
battlefields  of  the  world  and  who  are  now 
entering  our  company  with  their  first  con- 
nection and  Job  since  their  return.  These 
sincere  leaders  and  construction  craftsmen 
from  the  ditch  digger  to  the  president  of 
the  company  will  not  allow  any  Influence  to 
stop  them  short  of  accomplishing  their  mis- 
sion— building  themselves  homes  and  like- 
wise for  fellow  OI's. 

Statistics  show  that  labor  conMltutes  well 
over  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  home.  With 
this  Inspired  and  determined  GI  labor  and 
leadership  wc  can  attain  the  goal  of  giving 
that  ex-serviceman  his  full  dollar"s  worth. 
The  war  was  won  through  an  all-out  offen- 
sive and  an  all-out  campaign,  particularly 
in  production  and  manpower,  and  we  veterans 
propoae  to  win  the  p)eace  on  the  same  basis 
and  utilizing  the  same  methods. 

In  the  old-fashioned  days  each  farmer  har- 
vested his  crop  or  built  his  farm  home  In  the 
pioneer  cooperative  spirit,  with  each  member 
of  the  community  coming  in  and  assisting 
him  in  building  that  sacred  home.  Mutual 
helpfulness  in  their  activities  began  at  dawn 
and  ended  after  dark,  with  the  moon  in  the 
skies  The  farmers  then  exchanged  labor  to 
gather  that  food  for  winter  and  rainy  days. 
We  believe  that  threshing  time  ban  come — 
that  the  ripened  grain  is  In  the  field. 

We  want  to  start  our  homes  now.  We  have 
the  leadership,  the  labor,  and  the  capital 
raised  among  ourselves,  and  the  determina- 
tion to  start  with  our  hammers  and  saws. 
BagardlMs  of  regulations,  reatrlctioiu,  or  bot- 
tlenecks or  Influence  to  the  contrary,  we  shall 
roccmd  because  we  must.  We  are  a  coopera- 
tive p-oup  We  are  ex-members  of  the  Sea- 
bees  who  built  toilet  aeata  out  of  native  ma- 


hogany. We  have  rebuilt  plants  on  foreign 
soils  xuider  hostile  gunfire  and  adverse  cli- 
matic conditions.  In  China  we  boUed  every 
drop  of  water  to  cool  our  parched  lips. 

Our  veterans  In  wartime  actually  threw 
thetr  bodies  Into  gaping  holes  of  sinking 
ships  to  keep  them  afloat.  We  GI"b  today 
are  equally  as  determined  to  apply  our  own 
Individual  brawn  now  to  conquer  this  simUar 
housing  emergency — housing. 

On  Monday,  January  14,  our  first  construc- 
tion crew  wll  break  groxmd  to  oonstnjct  Im- 
mediately our  headquarters'  building  at 
Northwest  Second  and  Walker,  Oklahoma 
City,  which  will  be  a  convenient  location  for 
our  construction  workers  and  veteran  home 
seekers. 

One  of  Oklahoma  Clty"s  leading  banks  and 
an  outstanding  building  and  loan  association 
have  opened  their  money  i3F.gs  vrtth  the 
fullest  assurance  that  they  will  back  us  from 
top  to  bottom  In  addition  to  the  personal 
funds  we  have  subscribed.  We  mean  to  serve 
every  veteran  from  the  »3.000  home  buyer  to 
the  $10,000  maximum.  Many  of  the  more 
successful  young  veterans  returning,  upon 
their  leaving  home  felt  that  a  W.500  home 
was  a  palace  and  would  fulfill  his  needs  for 
years  to  come  We  are  shocked,  over- 
whelmed, horrified,  and  uru-econcUed  to  peo- 
ple throwing  $10,000  homes  at  us  which  are 
poorly  constructed  and  located  In  unattrac- 
tive neighborhoods  which  make  us  feel  we 
are  almost  tramps,  because  we  have  no  such 
finances.  Our  pledged  word  means  too  much 
to  assume  such  an  obligation  uniess  we  In- 
tend to  pay  It.  We  sold  our  comfortable 
homes  when  we  departed  for  the  services 
for  a  mere  four  to  six  thousand  dollars  to 
find  upon  oiu'  return  that  these  same  homes 
are  now  bringing,  on  the  competitive  market, 
with  no  other  supply  available,  ten  to  twelve 
thousand  dollars. 

Also  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that 
numerous  civilians  during  the  war  have  sold 
their  homes  at  current  inflated  prices  and 
have  moved  Into  rental  units,  thus  depriving 
us  of  that  source  of  supply. 

Again  It  Is  our  desire  and  Intention  to 
serve  every  veteran  by  building  him  a  home, 
be  he  an  owner  of  a  building  site  in  his  own 
choaen  desirable  neighborhood  or  be  he  a 
three-,  four-,  or  ten-thousand  dollar  home 
seeker  with  no   site. 

We  will  give  our  all  to  break  a  bottleneck 
or  any  other  obstacle  In  the  best  Army,  Navy. 
Marine,  Coast  Guard,  and  Sea  bee  tradition. 

If  the  veteran  wishes  to  live  near  his 
friends  whom  he  acquired  before  leaving 
for  the  service,  we  propose  to  build  him  a 
home  there.  (We  are  substituting  the  serv- 
ice motive  for  the  profit  motive  we  found 
existing  when  we  returned.)  Our  aim  Is  to 
house  the  veteran,  giving  him  his  choice  as 
to  material,  as  to  price  range,  location  and 
neighborhood,  and  nearness  to  his  estab- 
lished famUy  ties  and  other  neighborhood 
connections  before  he  departed  for  the  serv- 
ices, which  logical  location  he  will  cherish 
and  treasure  with  continued  home  owner- 
ship for  life. 

•  •  •  •  • 

VE-  and  VJ-day  came  through  the  cooper- 
ative offensive  waged  by  everyone  in  the 
armed  forces  and  home  front.  Unbelievable 
accomplishments  In  production  were  at- 
tained to  win  that  goal.  If  we  achieve  the 
building  of  homes  for  veterans  this  month, 
next  month,  or  the  next — every  piece  of  gov- 
ernmental red  tape  and  every  restriction 
must  be  brtishM  aside  to  give  us  materials, 
for  that  is  all  we  need  here  now  to  buUd  our 
homes.  We  feel  the  critical  situation  In  our 
community  is  similar  to  the  same  prob- 
lem existing  In  all  other  American  com- 
munities tcday. 

We  firmly  believe  that  you.  Members  of 
Congress,  are  actually  supporting  a  critical 
existing  human  need  and  particularly  clnce 
this  housing  project  will  be  of  the  veterans, 
by  the  veteranit,  and  for  the  veterans. 


Hats  off  to  the  victorious  past.  Coat*  off 
and  sleeves  reeled  up  to  the  glorioiis  future. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  honorable 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation  from 
your  Oklahoma  constituents. 

C.  Habolo  Brand. 

Omtn  H.  Henht. 

Hakold  W.  Mokcak. 

WnxiAM  A.  Montis. 

Wn.UAM    Haiold    Netherton. 


Nebraskans'  Letter  to  Their  Con^^estmaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A"nVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave 
granted  me  I  include  a  letter  sent  to  me 
by  two  of  my  constituents  who  represent 
the  feelings  of  many  of  the  people  in  my 
district : 

Dear  Kaki  :  Me  and  Marthy  was  listening 
the  other  night  when  our  President.  Mr. 
Tnman.  asked  us  to  write  to  our  Oongreas- 
men  and  tell  them  a  few  things.  Now,  we 
ain't  hardly  got  the  courage  to  write  to  otu' 
Senators,  seeing  as  they  is  holding  such  high 
positions,  but  you,  Karl,  alwa]rs  seems  a  little 
more  like  one  of  us.  and  It  would  be  like 
writing  to  one  of  our  ovim  folks,  so  we're 
taking  pencil  In  hand  to  do  the  same.  In 
the  first  place,  Karl,  before  you  get  to  worry- 
ing, we  aim  to  tell  you  we  aln"t  got  no  com- 
plaints to  make  as  far  as  your  representin' 
us  Is  concerned  and  we  even  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  good  Job  you  have  done,  but, 
Karl,  there's  a  lot  of  queer  things  there  in 
Washington  a  going  on  and  we"d  like  to  ask 
you  some  questions  about  the  same  and 
maybe  you  could  get  around  to  explaining 
them. 

It  looks  like  our  country  Is  pretty  well 
broke  financially,  and  a  owing  upward  of 
$300,000,000,000.  then  where  Is  the  money 
coming  from  to  loan  to  England  the  $4,000,-* 
000,000  8he"s  a  asking  for  and  with  Russia 
and  China  and  what  have  you,  a  still  figuring 
on  their  lists  of  what  they're  going  to  need? 
We  thought  we  won^the  war,  but  It  loolu  like 
we're  paying  the  reparations  bill  anyway. 

The  economists  is  telling  us  we  have  to 
give  England  the  money  so's  she  can  buy 
goods  from  us.  but  what  Is  wrong  with  sell- 
ing some  of  that  goods  to  us  home  folks 
first,  seeing  as  the  shelves  and  storerooms, 
of  the  country  Is  empty  of  things  we're  really 
needing.  We  was  to  Winslde  yistlddy  a 
looking  for  overalls  and  shirts  and  hoping  to 
find  a  pair  of  stockings  'or  Marthy.  Well 
the  only  shirt  In  the  store  was  a  green  silk 
velvet  one.  size  IS'-i.  price  $6  50,  which  I 
•juppose  was  OPA  celling.  Now,  there 
wouldn't  no  fanner  be  caught  dead  out  in 
public  In  no  such  shirt,  and  if  a  body  was  to 
wear  such  a  rig  out  to  do  chores,  I  reckon 
the  hogs  would  laugh  their  selves  sick,  and 
they  been  sick  twice  already  this  winter 
with  flu,  *o  we  ain't  taking  any  chances. 
The  store  hadn't  had  no  overalls  in  4  months' 
time,  and  the  only  stockings  for  Marthy  was 
cotton  fancy  at  $1^39  OPA  ceiling,  so  Marthy 
didn't  buy  none.  MiUlons  of  our  Ixiys  went 
to  war.  and  some  of  them.  Karl,  didn't  come 
back,  yet  one  man.  Byrnes,  can  go  to  M'jsoow 
and.  lo  settling  the  peace,  give  term^  and 
mostly  just  give,  to  Russia  and  to  England 
f  j>d  to  China  a  letting  them  have  their  way, 
when  we  think  that  ain't  a  one  man's  job. 
How  did  thU  Byrnes  get  to  be  a  siipw- 
President?  We  don't  recollect  having  toU& 
tor  bim  and  we  kind  of  flgger  that  kind  of 
treaty  making  and  deciding  abotrt  tbe  atom 
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atich  belongs  to  Congreaa.  which 

We  been  wondering,  Karl.   IX 

waa  to  take  a  damp  sponge  and  wipe 

these  bureaus  tuid  boards  and  com- 

.^  and  such,  and  sUrt  with  a  clcftii 

^at  maybe  the  country  could  settle 

producing,  and  to  working,  and  lei- 

ongiesa    do    the    lawmaking    for    a 

just  kind  of  let  the  country  get  back 

al.     We  could  all  quit   worrying  a 

:  be  and  have  a  little  time  to  spend 

real  problems  we  got  to  home. 

incerely. 

PaUL  AND  Maktht 
W.  S.  Hupp,  Carroll,  Nebr.), 

(Bloomfleld  Monitor). 
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Streaii^    Pollntion    and    Sewaje-Disposal 
Systsais 


Mr. 
leave 

insert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  itlE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1946 

SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
o  extend  my  remarks,  I  herewith 
a  b  ♦tfr■~T^have  received  from 
CharUs  S.  Rhyne.  rx?cutive  director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Municipal  Liw 
OfHce!.''.  nnd  a  resolution  adopted  by 
that  tjr^anization: 

N.\T10NAl   IWSnTTTTr  OT 

Mu.NiciPAL  L.»w  OFTKras. 
»^a../'.:n-':«n.  D.  C.  December  28,  1945. 

Hon.   I  MNT 

Hitue  C  Idirtg, 

Washington.  D   C. 
RBPcrscNTATivs  SpfNCE     At  the  an- 
liual  cbnlereuce  of  ll'e  :  :  Institute  of 

Munii   o.il  Law  Officers   i  •  .   Washington 

on  I  r  3.  4.  and  S.  1915.  a  reaolmicn 

,>u»ly  ado:;ted  which  recorded  the 
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.States 
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Whf  reaa 


prcgri 
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was  u 

appru\|al    of    the    lecal    representatives    of 
^    — ....   ....,,    — !  "  •  fs  of  your 

un  poilu- 
es  of 
1  can 
■:■  t;  e 
4Ue»- 
cl    will   be   most  gratnicd   upon   the 
.if  your  bill. 
It  wl.u  d  be  greatly  appreciated  if  you  will 
arran;?  lor  the  publication  of  the  enclosed 
ion  m   the  CcNGarnsiONAi,  Rtcoso  In 
Congnwmen  may  know  how 
about  thla  matter, 
k  for  past  courtesies,  I  remain. 

CHAK1.XS  S    Rhtnt. 

Executive  D  rector. 


Rua& 


lbat 


et  mpeter 


POLXCTTTOTr — CFWAOS  OISTOSAI.   STSTXMS 

the  ctTlclal  reports  of  the  United 

Public  Health  Service  department  dls- 

t  water  pollution  is  one.  if  not  the 

of     th«     health     menaces     which 

threaten  the  pe  Nation;  and 

Whtreas  It  Is  .   ..y  health  experts 

nt  enginatta  aiulled  In  this  cl»» 

that  the  comMiwd  sewage  and  in- 

1    wastes    pollution    of    the    United 

as  a  whole  approzlmataa  the  raw  sew- 

trtbutlons  of  not  tans  than  100.000,* 

e.  and 
eas   It    is   estimated   by   tbeas  same 
that  the  annual  cost  of  present  water 
pollution  is  $100.000.C00  per  year  on  the  basis 
of  Its  ^tal  economic  damage:  and 

it  is  estimated  that  a  reasonable 

of  pollution  abatement  throughout 

Nitlon  would  cost  atwut  $3,000,000,000 


people 


an 


and  require  10  to  20  years  for  lU  comple- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  very  large  measure 
of  public  interest  Involved. in  water  pollution 
abatement.  Federal  »nd  State  aid  in  financ- 
ing MKh  projects  Is  Justifiable  to  fully  the 
same  extent  as  is  true  of  other  forms  \A 
public-works  improvemenu  affecting  large 
areas  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  we  are  now  In  the  postwar  era 
where  It  Is  important  to  have  worth-while 
Jobs  for  our  returning  servicemen  In  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  which  will  result 
In  '.he  moat  good  for  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  of  which  a  sewage-dUposal  system  la 
clearly  one  on  account  of  lis  effect  on  public 
health;  and 

Whereas  the  cities  and  oth"'  er^vprnmental 
units  are  In  need  of  Federa  .il  aid  in 

r    •--   '  )  prevent  stream   pu.iuUii   by   con- 
;  sewage -disposal  systems;  and 

Whc.-eas  there  Is  now  pending  in  Congress 
H  R  4070,  which  by  its  provision."*  if  enacted 
by    Congress,    would    furnish    t:  ssary 

f\:mnrial  aid  a-"d  relieve  this  h  -nace 

to  the  entire  Nation:   Now.  ih^  be  it 

Resolved,  That   the  National   i  :te  cf 

Muniripal  Law  Offlcers  hereby  records  lu  ap- 
proval nf  H    R    4070  and   urges  lU  passage- 
w'tnotit  delay,  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Thst  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  by  the  executive  director  to  ail 
Mrrr.bers  of  Congrtas. 


f^LRB  Election  Procedure  in  Canniag 
Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAuroRNi.* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  ^OPRliaKNTATIVlS 

Thursday,  January  24.  194S 

Mr.  AN^  •  '  'N  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  U  i  «  tk  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Houie  to  a  senous  jurisdictional 

•ming  in- 

^^....i,  ;;;  :...  ,. ..   _ -ia.     This 

controversy  has  been  brought  about  as 
th(?  result  of  an  ■  i  ordered  by  the 
National  Labor  I  s  Board  in  the 
California  canneries  last  Octotier  The 
election  was  held  at  a  time  when  cannery 
employment  v,  a:;  at  a  low  ebb  and  only 
about  one-flfih  of  the  cannery  workers 
in  California  cast  ballots.  Unless  the 
dij:puie  Is  properly  settled  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, the  farmers  of  California  will  suffer 
serious  losses,  the  workers  in  the  can- 
neries will  be  without  jobs,  p.nd  the  can- 
r?ry  operators  will  have  to  close  down# 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rfcord.  I  include  the  following  commu- 
nication f  "  "  ^  — V  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Sta-  i  .  .  abor.  I  trust 
that  the  cognizant  conRres-^ional  com- 
—  •"'"'^s  will  conduct  an  immediate  Inves- 
n  of  the  charges  brought  by  Mr. 
Haggerty: 

CaurossiA  State  Fidirattoji 
or  Labor  , 
San  Franciaeo.  CUlif  .  January  21.  1946. 
Hou.  Jack  Z.  JUmaaom. 
House  Office  Building, 

Woihington.  D.  C. 

DcAs  CoMoaMMAN  Anozison  1  Following 
my  telegram  regarding  the  discriminatory  ac- 
tion taken  by  Joseph  S.  Watson  re  the  NLRB 
election  procedure  followed  In  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning  Industry,  whereby  the 
AFL  was  denied  the  elementary  and  lawful 


rliibt  of  a  hearing  perUlning  to  Irregulari- 
ties Involved.  I  am  hereby  submitting  addi- 
tional information. 

Not  only  was  thU  hearing  denied  by  Mr. 
Watsou.  but  he  has  been  unmistakably  an- 
tagonistic tow?-rd  the  AFL.  and  he  has  on 
many  occasions  expressed  such  hostility.  He 
has  lost  all  sembK^nce  of  objectivity  in  the 
discharge  cf  his  duties  as  director  of  the 
NLRB  in  this  region,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  high  time  that  Mr.  Watson's  actions  be 
investigated  by  the  proper  agencies  before 
a  mass  of  indignation  develops  which  wlU 
seriously  disrupt  the  stabilized  labor  rela- 
tions prevailing  In  California. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son's responsibilities  should  administer  his 
ctnce  in  such  a  prejudicial  manner  We  do 
not  believe  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  its  af&iiates  should  be  victimized 
by  his  predilections,  whic^  apparently  and 
indisputably  are  sympathetic  toward  the 
CIO.  Wc  believe  that  an  investigation  will 
reveal  that  Miv  Watjon  is  Incapable  and 
should  be  replaced  by  someone  who  is  im- 
partial and  will  administer  the  duties  of  this 
import.^nt  position  as  is  prescribed  by  law. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C,  J.  Hacccstt. 

Secretary. 


Wisconsla:  Fjatlon's  Leading  Dairy  State 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  would  like  to  inciudc  an  article 
by  Lewis  C.  French,  which  appeared  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  J.^nuaiy  20,  1946 
This  article  tells  a  t!  story.     It  Is 

the  story  of  agriculu the  S'^ate  of 

Wisconsin.  It  Ls  the  story  oX  agricul- 
tu:  It  is  the  story 

of . _  ii.-i .  .-  ...ilhof  the  Amer- 
ican farmer.  It  i.«  proof  to  all  the  world 
of  what  is  p.,     ''  ;  »  under  a 

sy.st"m  of  frt  .      .lould  put 

to  flight  those  so-called  prophets  who 
now  and  again  arise  amonr:  us  to  try  to 
put  fear  in  (iir  hearts  and  make  us  be- 
lieve that  the  American  system  and  way 
ol  life  have  failed.  To  them  and  their 
fellow  travelers  I  say,  "Look  at  the 
record." 

The  ?rticle  foJlow.s: 

Vliacon^iH  Ovmtofs  Rivals  in  Dai?.t  Indus- 

rav  r    -iiTATi    H.\s    2.577.000    Daist 

Cow  .ED  Out   13,500.000.000  FouNln 

IN  1945 

(By  Lewis  C.  French) 

Increases  developed  during  the  war  put 
Wtsrnnain  so  far  out  in  front  as  the  Nation  t 
ICBdlBK  dairy  State  that  Us  supremacy  Is  nj 
longer  serlousiy  challenged. 

Few  apprectcie  the  might,  volume,  and 
wealth  of  the  Wisconsin  milk  Jug  And  It 
Is  one  of  the  many  marvels  of  this  war  how 
the  dairy  farmers,  crippled  by  shortages  were 
abjs-  to  Increase  production  to  meet  war 
ifte:ls. 

The  Btat^  starts  the  new  year  with  mors 
than  2.577.000  dairy  cows 

In  IMS.  Wisconsin  produced  15.500.000  OaD 
pounds  of  milk  worth  around  8418,000,000. 

This  one  State  now  Is  producing  about 
12  5  percent  of  the  total  milk  prcxluced  1 1 
the  entire  United  States  and  selling  every 
pound  It  can  protect. 
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These  monthly  milk  checks  accounted  for 
nearly  half  of  the  $770,000,000  gross  farm 
income  and,  with  the  Government  and  sub- 
sidy payments,  swelled  the  farm  revenue  to- 
tals to  around  $830,000,000  for  last  )-ear. 

Wisconsin's  neighbor.  Minnesota,  is  second 
In  production  with  around  nine  billion  (8.- 
500,000,000  In  1944)  and  New  York  third  with 
more  tlian  8,000,000,000  pounds  of  milk. 

Backtrack  less  tlian  a  century  nnd  you  will 
appreciate  the  progress  made  and  the  suift 
changes — more  cows,  more  milk,  more  dairy 
plants,  the  start  of  the  big  processing 
plants — all  adding  up  to  agrlcultin-al  wealth 
and  farm  stability. 
picfurrr  sisttks  made  chelse  in  ij^kx  mills 

In  1860.  just  20  years  after  the  Pickett 
sUters,  Armlne  and  Anna,  started  making 
marketable  cheese  by  pcwlini;  tlie  neighbor- 
hood milk  from  the  Lake  Mills  settlement, 
there  were  only  250.000  dairy  cows  In  the 
State.  Most  of  these  pioneer  cattle  were 
dual  purpone  and  of  nondescript  breed,  draft 
animals  that  were  turned  out  to  pasture,  with 
the  i>est  cows  milked.  There  were  only  a 
few  more  thousand  dairy  cows  when  Chester 
Haaen  stoned  the  first  cheese  factory  In  La- 
doga, m  Fond  du  Lac  County,  In  '64  to  open 
the  door  to  the  more  stanciard  commeicial 
processing  and  rapid  expansion. 

MORE     cattle    than     PEOPLE 

At  the  turn  of  the  centurj'.  therc>  were  only 
around  a  million  dairy  cows  In  the  State. 
and  now  there  are  2.500,000 — more  cattle 
than  people,  counting  the  beef  breeds  as  well 
as  strictly  dairy  cattle. 

K.  G.  Weckel  of  the  department  of  dairy 
Industry  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Col- 
legs  of  Agriculture  has  l.ssued  an  interesting 
factual  bulletin  on  Just  how  big  Wisconsin's 
dah-yland  has  grown.  During  the  last  9 
years.  WlRconsln  has  pulled  away  from  other 
States,  for  at  one  time  both  Minnesota  and 
New  Ycwk  were  right  on  the  heels  of  the 
Badger  State  for  national  leadership. 

The  Intensity  of  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
prcxlucts  is  shown  by  the  fact  Wiscxtnsln  now 
produces: 

Pifty  percent  of  the  Nation's  cheese,  474.- 
OOO.OOJ  pounds. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  canned  milk,  1,053,- 
000,000  pounds. 

Thirty  per  cent  at  the  powdered  milk  and 
cream.  287.000.000  pounds. 

Ten  percent  of  the  national  butter  sup- 
ply. 125.000.000  pounds,  one  of  the  few  mun- 
ufacttired  products  to  decline  during  the  war. 

And  in  addition  to  filling  the  milk  and 
cream  bottles  In  the  State,  678,000.000  pounds 
of  fluid  milk  is  shipped  out  of  the  State, 
mainly  to  Chicago.  During  the  war,  more 
eastern  and  southern  States  have  been  reach- 
ing to  Wisconsin  for  their  sweet  milk  and 
cream  supplies— Philadelphia,  New  York.  Bos- 
ton, and  even  Miami.  Fla  .  getting  some  of 
their  fresh  milk  shipped  in  big  tank  cars 
and  trucks  from  northern  Wisconsin.  And 
In  another  year  theyll  be  shipping  supplies 
In  the  big  cargo  planes  using  high  altitudes 
for  refrigeration,  carrying  fresh  milk  and 
cream  irom  Wisconsin  to  any  place  In  the 
United  States  and  parts  of  Mexico. 

STATE    DAIKT    EXPANSION    IN     10    TEARS    CHARTED 

The  manner  In  which  Wisconsin  ha*  ex- 
panded in  markets  for  prcx»ssed  dairy  prcxl- 
ucts and  milk  In  the  last  10  years  is  shourn 
In  thU  table: 

Millions  of  pounds 
Product:  1935         1944 

Butter    156  125 

C<mdensed   milk 55  196 

Evaporated  milk 725         l.O.'iS 

Cheese 315  474 

Powdered  whole  milk 4  12 

Powdered  skim: 

Human    food --     70  165 

Animal  food 43  S8 

Malted  milk  powder 10  SS 

Cream  shipped  out   . 5  r?5 

Fluid  milk  fehippcci  out...  240  fiQ 


About  the  only  products  in  which  rival 
dairy  States  exceed  Wisconsin  are  butter 
and  ice  cream  and  the  byprcxluct,  cxitlage 
cliee&e. 

Minnesota  ranks  as  the  U)f>  butter  State. 
producing  251.614,000  pounds  in  1944,  or 
nearly  17  percent  of  the  output,  followed  by 
Iowa  with  2i2.4U2.000,  accounting  for  14.2 
percent,  and  then  Wisconsin  with  124,966,000, 
for  around  10  percent  of  the  prcjduction. 

Led  by  Pennsylvania,  which  produces  close 
to  50.000.000  gallons,  Wisconsin  ranks 
eleventh  for  ice  cream,  making  11.714,000 
gallons.  The  three  leaders  for  frozen  dairy 
pr.iducts  are  Pennsylvania.  New  York,  and 
then  California,  which  accounts  tor  more 
than  28  percent  of  the  national  prcxiuction. 
It  is  the  sbl;jmcnt  of  cream  to  the  eastern 
Ice  cream  manufacturers  that  is  partly  re- 
spcm&ible  for  the  sharp  drop  in  butter  pro- 
duction. 

METHODS    HAVE   CHANGED 

The  last  10  years  have  brought  chnnees 
In  dair"  manufacturing,  with  motortrucks 
and  stainless  steel  tank  cars  expanding  milk- 
sheds  and  teciinical  Improvements  bringing 
an  era  of  big,  flexible  plants. 

In  1920  there  were  2.770  ciieese  factories 
and  780  creameries.  The  check  aade  by 
Weckel  .shows  the  number  of  plants  has 
dwindled  to  1,500  cheese  factories  and  430 
creamery  plants,  but  those  remaining  are 
bigger  and  tvim  out  far  more  volume  than 
the  cu^assroads  community  plant. 

Before  the  war  the  production  of  dehy- 
drated whole  milk  and  skim  milk  was  pretty 
much  a  side  line — the  drier  being  over  in  one 
comer  of  a  plant  and  neglected  until  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  with  the  periodic  sur- 
pluses of  milk. 

No  market  developed  swifter  than  that  for 
diied  milk  powder  dtiring  the  war;  144  dif- 
ferent plants  have  driers.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  amount  of  skim  milk  sold  for  human 
food  went  up  from  70.000,000  pounds  to  more 
than  186000.000  pounds,  and  that  sold  for 
animal  feeds  went  down  from  43  000.000  to 
38  000.000  pounds  l>etween  1935  and  1944. 

This  tread,  say  dairymen,  came  from  the 
peater  appreciation  of  the  nutritional  values 
of  milk  without  butterfat  and  the  tre- 
mendous lend-lease  shipments  of  powdered 
milk. 

HIGH  PEOOVCnON   MADE  BT  THE  SMALLEB  FAKMS 

This  Niagara  of  milk  Is  from  a  lot  of  mcxl- 
erate-slzed  farms  and  not  from  the  super- 
herds  so  common  in  the  Milwaukee  milkshed. 
There  are  about  170.000  dairy  farmers,  and 
the  average  dairy  herd  Is  from  10  to  15  cows. 

The  survey  shows  that  35,000  dairy  farms 
Re-count  for  20  percent  of  the  milk  with  but 
10  to  12  cows;  70.C00  farmers  account  for  40 
percent  of  the  volume,  with  less  than  10  cows; 
and  65,000  farmers  have  more  than  10  cows. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  that  enable 
Wisconsin  to  outmilk  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation. 

One  Important  reason  is  that  when  a  num- 
ber of  States  were  almost  neck  and  neck  with 
Wisconsin  this  State  did  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  sanitary  methods  tiiat  weie  long  op- 
posed in  the  rival  States.  Wisconsin  started 
the  area  test  to  eradiciate  bovine  tuberculosis 
when  Illinois  farmers  fought  the  test,  and  as 
a  result  Wisconsin  moved  right  into  the  Chi- 
cago market  when  laws  were  passed  reqiUring 
that  city  milk  be  from  tested  and  approved 
cattle. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  dairy  f>lants  and 
cooperatives  were  quick  to  utilize  refrigern- 
tion  to  conserve  a  highly  perishable  food,  and 
kept  the  quality  up. 

QtnCR  TO  IMPEOVE 

Then,  tcjo,  the  dairymen,  through  their 
llvestcx:k  breed  associations  and  marketing 
groups,  were  quicker  to  Improve  and  meet 
advanced  requirements.  Add  the  lenderiihip 
nnd  nid.s  of  the  coll^f^  of  agriculture  and 
State  departments  snd  Wisconsin  dairymen 
really  made  progress. 


"There'  will  hf  still  further  Improvements 
in  use  of  the  newer  principles  and  p.Ticttces 
coming  from  research  and  new  techniques," 
said  Weckel. 

Por  one  thing,  those  in  charge  of  dnlrr  de- 
velopment are  bearing  down  on  quality. 
Milton  H.  Button,  director  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  and  Harvey  Weavers, 
chief  of  the  dr.iry  division,  are  in  full  accord 
virith  the  quality  program  to  make  Wiscon- 
sin's milk  and  dairy  prcxlucts  known. 

UNrrED  STATES  GCKtO  SALESMAN 

"We  want  all  our  dairy  prcxlucts  a  little 
tietter  than  the  be.st  competing  States  pro- 
duce," said  Weavers. 

W^hen  the  war  ended,  the  dairy  industry 
was  fretting  over  the  possibility  of  sxir- 
pluses — what  to  do  with  the  tremendovisly 
expended  wartime  prcxlucilon.  During  the 
war.  the  Government  took  from  30  to  40 
percent  of  the  total  production,  bvit  the  min- 
ute the  military  orders  eased  off,  civilian 
markets  stepped  right  in  to  take  over  sU 
available  dairy  supplies,  and  the  rush  to  find 
butterfat  continues. 

"Uncle  Sam  was  the  greatest  dairy  sales- 
man," said  one  dairy  leader,  citing  the  tact 
that  millions  of  servicjemen  came  home  con- 
verts to  milk  and  milk  products  The  start- 
ling fact  to  the  dairyman  is  the  surge  in 
sales  of  fresh  milk  and  cresm.  every  import- 
ant market  showing  sharp  increases  as  scx)n 
as  the  limitations  were  lifted.  Tills  in- 
creased sale  of  fresh  milk  and  cream  took 
the  play  from  the  butter  market — the  prewar 
barometer  of  dairy  prices. 

Butter  has  lieen  in  reverse  gear,  reaching 
more  than  161.000.000  pounds  In  1942  and 
dropping  to  124.000.000  in  1944.  with  the 
prcxiuction  last  year  drastically  reduced  al- 
most half  in  some  months. 

But  S6  the  production  of  butter  went  dcm-n. 
the  siiipment  c»f  fresh  cream  and  the  civilian 
sale  of  cheese,  cuinned  milk,  and  ice  cream 
sailed  up.  Because  of  price  differentials, 
much  of  the  butterfat  that  would  have  gona  '' 
Into  churns  was  shipped  as  sweet  cresm. 

"As  long  as  the  market  stays  strong  and 
there  are  maricet  voids  to  fill,  the  farmer 
is  ncjt  showing  any  interest  in  cnilltng  or 
reducing  his  herd."  say  the  dairy  leaders 
"They  are  keeping  the  last  stanchion  filled 
and  squeezing  out  every  pound  of  milk  they 
can.  The  test  will  come  when  store  shelves 
are  filled,  they  start  aging  cheese  and  the 
flow  of  milk  tiirough  the  driers  halts.  Until 
then,  (there  are  no  worries." 


Immigratien 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WnST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  24,  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
mit for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
national  legislative  committee  of  the  Vet- 
eran.s  of  Foreitin  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  meeting  in  Washington  January 
14  to  16,  1946,  with  which  I  am,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  in  agreement.  This  is  addi- 
tional c\idence  that  the  people  of  this 
country  are  distiu'bed  about  the  immi- 
gration situation: 

sosnmsioN  or  all  immigeation 

Whereas  the  critical  shorUge  of  housing 
in  the  United  States  is  such  as  to  require  a 
period  of  10  years  for  constrtictlon  of  new 
homes  before  the  housing  accommcxlatlcms 
will  meet  the  demands  of  the  populatton  of 
the   United  States;    and 


^ 
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Wher 
tlon  to 
and 

defended 
p'oymfr  t 
or  the 


th«  United  States  has  an  obllga- 

1  >rat  lurnish  employment  to  the  men 

of  the  armed  forces  who  have 

this  country,  and  also  fumUb  em- 

to  the  other  employable  citizens 

tjnlted  BUtea;  and 

unrestricted  immigration  to  this 

win   Intensify   the  critical    housing 

and  prevent  the  furnlshluK  of  en»- 

t  to  returned  veteran*  and  employ- 

tlzcns:  Therefore  be  It 

iol  ed  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

United  States,  through  its  national 

committee,  meeting  in  Washing- 

uary  14.  15.  and  16.  1946.  That  Con- 

reqUMted  to  Immediately  enact  leg- 

prohibitlng    Immigration    from    all 

for   a   period   of    10   years;    be   It 
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ed.  That  a  copy  of  thla  resolution 

rded   to  all  Members  of  the  House 

ves   and    the   Senate   of   the 

State*,  with  a  request   for  an  early 

nt    of    their    position    on    this 


I(  wa  Centennial  Postage  Stamp 


5XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

Of     IOWA 

IN  tNe  house  op  reprbsentatives 


Thursday.  January  24.  1946 


TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
CRESSKiKAL  Record  dated  December  28, 
1945.  contains  my  remarks  entitled  "Iowa 
at  Nlrety-nine"  in  which  I  called  atten- 
tion t(i  the  fact  that  1946  is  the  centen- 
nial y  'ar  of  Iowa's  statehood. 

Gov  Robert  D.  Blue  has  appointed  a 
center  nlal  committee  to  make  plans  for 
the  clservance  of  this  noteworthy  event 
In  wlich  all  citizens  of  Iowa  are  gen- 
uinely and  enthusiastically  interested. 
The  committee:  Mrs.  Robert  Pike.  Sioux 
City:  Mrs.  M'-rtle  FellinRham.  Council 
Bluffs;  Huge  Saggau.  Denlson;  Homer 
Stephens.  Clarinda:  Mrs.  R.  R.  Roberts, 
Britt;  Lester  Milligan.  Mason  City;  Bert 
Stoip«.  Des  Moines;  John  W.  Ganaway, 
Grinnell:  Mrs.  Mary  Humeston.  Albia; 
WlUlain  Peterson,  Iowa  City:  Ross  Bur- 
Volga 
Ralph 
Des  \i  oines 

Mr  Speaker,  on  January  7.  1946. 1  sent 
the  fdlowing  letter  to  the  Postmaster 
Gener  U : 


BurlinKton:   Mrs.  Celia  Gernand, 

E.    W.    Williams,    Manchester; 

Evans.  Davenport;  J.  N.  Darling. 


Mt 


9-€«nt 

nitk>n 


Uons. 


E     HANTftCAM. 

The  Poatmaster  Omeral. 
)sAi  Ma    PoaTMASTEa  Cknkxai.:   Nine- 
tMn  h  mdrvd  atu)  forty-six  Is  the  centeimlal 
of  tarn  I**  statehood. 

>eople  of  Iowa  want  to  observe  this  Im- 
portan  ',  event  In  an  appropriate  manner,  and 
It  occv*  to  ^*  ^^  would  t>e  fitting  that  a 
poatagc  stamp  be  tasued  in  conuaemo- 
of  this  significant  anniversary. 
I  ab  )uld  like  to  suggest  further  that  the 
oentes  alal  committee  appointed  by  the  Ocv- 
ot  Iowa   be  given   an  opportunity  to 
a  sulUble  design  for  this  stamp. 
Tou|  attention  Is  Invited  to  these  sugge«- 
tnd  a  statement  settiiig  forth  your  de- 
irlll  be  appreciated. 
Hm  kkUag  you.  I  am. 
piBoerely. 

BxwKT  O  Tall*. 
ifembcr  o/  Congress, 


To  this  letter  the  Postma.^ter  General 
replied  under  date  of  January  23.  1946: 

Hon.  Henbt  O  Talis. 

Houne  of  Representatives. 
Ds\a  Coif cansMAM :  I  thank  you  (or  jour 
letter  cf  January  7.  concerning  the  provlalon 
of  a  statehood  stamp  to  mark  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Iowa's  entrance  into 
the  Union  and  suggesting  that  the  centen- 
nial committee  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Iowa  be  permitted  to  submit  a  suitable 
deelgn. 

In  conformity  with  past  policy  the  Depart- 
ment will  doubt  les.«ly  recognize  this  occaalon 
by  means  of  a  special  Issue  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  committees 
views  as  to  effective  subject  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RosaT  E.  HAwmcAN. 

Postmaster  General. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Iowa  was  en- 
dowed by  nature  with  resources  that 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  source 
of  rich  blessings  to  the  American  people. 
In  the  next  12  months  these  blessings  and 
their  significance  will  be  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  countless  articles,  essays,  editorials, 
and  speeches.  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  a  postage  stamp  t>e  printed  and  dis- 
tributed as  a  memorial  to  the  labors  of 
the  citizens  of  Iowa  during  the  past  100 
years. 


Assembly  of  the  United  Ncitions 
Orfanization 


EXTFNSICN  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHUICTQM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 

Friday.  January  25  ^leotslatirc  day  of 
Friday.  January  18  <.  1946 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  the  first  assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization,  pub- 
lisheJ  in  New  Yorker  magazine  of  Janu- 
ary 12.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mate  an  original  and  four  copies.  Miss 
Bberhard.  one  for  each  delegate.  A  delegate, 
on  hi  way  to  assembly,  carries  two  sets  rl 
Instructions — one  dictated  by  his  own  con- 
science (but  not  read)  and  one  handed  him 
by  his  constituents.  Herewith  we  hand  to 
each  delegate  to  the  first  assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  his  Instructions: 

When  you  sit  down  sit  down  as  an  Ameri- 
can IX  It  makes  you  feel  comfortable,  but 
when  you  rise  to  speak,  get  up  like  a  man 
anywhere. 

Do  not  bring  home  any  bacon:  It  will  have 
turned  rancid  on  the  Journey.  Bring  home 
instead  a  silken  thread,  by  which  you  may 
find  your  way  back. 

Bear  In  mind  islways  that  fore'gn  policy  Is 
domestic  policy  with  Its  hat  on.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting,  although  not  so  stated  any- 
where. Is  to  replace  policy  with  law,  and  to 
make  common  cause. 

Make  common  cauae. 

Think  not  to  represent  us  by  safeguarding 
our  Interests.  Represent  us  by  perceiving 
that  oiu  Interests  are  other  people's,  and 
theirs  ours. 


When  you  think  with  longing  of  the  place 
where  you  were  bom  remember  that  the  sun 
leaves  It  dally  to  go  e4^jmewhere  else  When 
you  think  with  love  of  America  thin'  of  the 
nnpurlty  cf  lU  blood  line*  and  of  how  no 
American  ever  won  s  prlie  In  a  dog  show. 

Carry  good  men  with  you  In  your  portfolio, 
along  with  the  order  of  the  day.  Read  the 
men  with  the  short  first  names:  Walt  Whit- 
man. John  Donne.  Mnnny  Kant,  Abe  Lincoln. 
Tom  Paine,  Al  Einstein  Read  them  an<S 
weep.  Then  read  them  again  without  tears 
If  you  would  speak  up  for  us.  do  not  speak 
up  for  America,  speak  up  for  people,  for  th« 
freeman.  We  are  not  dispatching  you  U> 
bullU  national  greatness.  Unless  you  under- 
stand this,  and  believe  It.  you  might  better 
be  at  the  race  track,  where  you  can  have  i. 
good  time  s;mply  by  guessing  wrong. 

Never  forget  that  the  natiire  of  peace  l:i 
commonly  misstated.  Peace  is  not  to  be  had 
by  preventing  aggression,  for  it  Is  alwaya  too 
late  for  that.  Peace  Is  to  be  h.id  when  peo 
pie's  antagonisms  and  antipathies  are  sub 
ject  to  the  discipline  of  law  and  the  decenr, 
of  government. 

Do  not  try  to  save  the  world  by  loving  thy 
neighbor;  it  will  only  make  him  nervous. 
Save  the  world  by  respecting  thy  neighbor's 
rights  under  law  and  Insisting  that  he  reapecr, 
yours  t  under  the  same  law>.  In  short,  save 
the  world.  I 

Observe  that  chapter  IV.  article  11.  parat 
graph  3  of  the  Charter  asks  the  General 
Assembly  to  "call  the  attention  of  the  Se- 
curity Council  to  situations  which  are  llkel? 
to  endanger  International  peace  and  securi- 
ty." We  Instruct  you.  accordingly,  to  call 
th3  Council's  attention  to  the  one  situation 
which  most  consistently  endangers  peace 
absolute  national  sovereignty.  Remind  the 
Council  of  the  frailty,  the  Insubstantial Ity. 
of  your  own  Organization.  In  which  membfrs 
are  not  people  tut  states. 

Do  not  be  confused  by  the  noise  of  the 
atomic  bomb.  The  bomb  Is  the  pea  shooter 
come  home  to  roost.  But  when  you  dream, 
dream  of  essential  matters,  of  mass-energy 
relationships,  of  mui-man  relatlonshlpa. 
The  scientists  have  cutdreamed  you.  little 
delegate,  so  dream  well. 

Be  concerned  with  principles,  not  with 
r?si;lt3.  We  do  not  ask  for  results,  merely 
for  a  soU-butlding  progj-am.  You  are  net 
at  a  chess  game,  even  though  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  one:  you  are  at  a  C3U'nlval  cf 
hojje. 

f'or  bedside  reading  we  prescribe  the  open- 
ing remarks  of  Justice  Jackson  at  the  Nuerr.- 
berg  trial:  "The  idea  that  a  state,  any  moie 
than  a  corporation,  commits  crimes  Is  a 
fiction.  Crttne^  always  are  committed  only 
by  persons."  (Yet  the  UNO  has  been  char- 
tered to  stop  states  from  committing  crimes  ) 
And  further:  "That  fictional  being,  'tlie 
state.'  which  cannot  be  produced  for  trUl. 
cannot  plead,  cannot  testify,  aui  cannot  l)e 
sentenced."  We  Instruct  you  to  compa.e 
these  words  with  chapter  II  cf  the  Charter, 
which  says  that  the  members  of  your  Or- 
ganization are  stat?s.  If.  as  Justice  jacke(>n 
points  out.  your  memt:ershlp  Is  a  fiction,  then 
your  first  task  should  be  to  become  more 
factual,  less  fictional.  Tour  task  will  be  to 
Introduce  people  Into  the  pie  Eventually 
you  will  have  to  supplant  states  with  pcop'e. 
policy  with  law.  diplomacy  with  legality.  In- 
ternationalism with  federal  union,  and  you 
prcbably  haven't  as  much  time  as  you  lice 
to  think  you  have. 

As  talisman,  do  not  carry  a  colored  flag 
for  the  special  occasion:  carry  a  white  hand- 
kerchief for  the  common  cold.  Blow  your 
nose  frequently  and  listen  to  the  unlven«l 
soi'nd. 

Ptnally.  now  that  the  Emperor  has  dis- 
claimed divinity,  we  c'large  you  to  believe 
In  yourself  and  to  love  trutli.  Build  the 
great  republic.  The  foundation  is  ln(8- 
cspable.  The  foundation  is  unity.  It  ts 
«hat  your  Initials  sugge.st:  UNO. 


%  ooo 
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Capt  D«rodiy  C.  Strattoa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or   MAIITK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  January  25.  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  on  Capt.  Dorothy  C.  Stratton. 
director  of  the  SPARS,  who  was  present- 
ed with  a  Legion  of  Merit.  January  15. 
1946,  by  Admiral  Joseph  P.  Farley.  Coast 
Guard  Commandant,  I  include  therein 
citation  Mgned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  James  V.  Foirestal.  The  admiral 
explained  that  this  honor  was  being  con- 
ferred upon  Mi.«;s  Stratton  "for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  conduct  in  the  per- 
formance of  outstanding  services  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve." 

Her  accompanying  citation,  signed  by 
James  Porrestal,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
reads: 

Responsible  for  Initiating,  reviewing,  and 
reconuuendiu^  all  policies  and  proposals  for 
the  procurement,  training,  and  utilization 
of  members  of  the  Women's  Reserve  of  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  Captain 
Btrattcm  readily  cooperated  wl'uh  the  Chiefs 
of  the  various  divisions  of  the  Cfflce  of  Per- 
sonnel and.  skillfully  integrating  women  Into 
the  basic  structure  of  the  Coa.st  Guard,  care- 
ruUy  selected,  trained  and  properly  assigned 
SPARS  as  replacements  for  men  In  shore 
establishments.  Under  her  inspiring  leader- 
ah:p.  the  organization  expanded  to  include 
approximately  1.000  officers  and  10.(X)0  en- 
listed women  assigned  to  shore  billets  at  the 
peak  of  the  Coast  Guard  war  program. 

A  bnlltant  organlcer  and  administrator. 
Captain  Stratton  demonstrated  a  keen 
understanding  of  the  abilities  of  women  and 
of  the  ta6k.«  suited  to  their  performance  and. 
by  her  consummate  tact  In  fitting  women 
Into  a  military  organization,  succepded  in 
directing  the  effort*  ol  women  of  the  Reaerve 
into  channels  of  the  greatest  usefulness  to 
the  Coiist  Guard  and  to  the  country,  thereby 
eontrlbutli^  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

Captain  Stratton  gave  the  Coast 
GKiard  Women's  Re.serve  the  name. 
SPAR,  which  .she  coined  from  the  first 
letters  of  the  Coast  Guard  motto,  "Sem- 
per paratu£.'  and  it«  translation,  "Always 
ready."  She  was  the  first  "Spar."  having 
been  .«:woin  into  the  Coa.st  Guard  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  a  few  hours  after 
the  bill  creating  a  Women's  Reserve  had 
been  signed  by  the  President.  Previous- 
ly she  had  been  a  Wave,  a  member  of 
the  fir.st  class  at  the  United  States  Naval 
Training  Station,  Smith  College. 
Northampton.  Ma.ss.  She  left  the  Coast 
Guard  on  January  16,  1946.  after  over  3 
years'  service  as  director  of  the  Spars. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Captain  Strat- 
ton said : 

I  am  glad  that  this  medal  !<«  called  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  for  It  Is  to  the  Leplon  that 
It  U  awarded,  the  Legion  of  11  OOO  who  vol- 
unteered to  do  a  wartime  Job.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Legion  of  ^ars.  I  am  happy 
to  accept  this  award  and  to  say  how  much 
we  have  appreclat«d  the  opportunity  to  serve 
in  the  Coast  Guard. 

The  Coast  Guard  utilized  th?  highest  per- 
centage  of  women    of  any   of   the  servioee. 


This  is  adeqiute  te«timany  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  Coant  Guard  and  to  the  ability 
of  the  women  who  entered  lt«  aervloe.  We 
have  liked  serving  in  the  Coaat  Guard,  and 
we  shall  always  be  Interested  In  lU  future. 

Before  she  started  her  service  career. 
Captain  Stratton  wa.s  dean  of  women 
and  professor  of  psychology  at  Purdue 
University,  Lafayette.  Ind.  She  has  five 
degrees — bachelor  of  arts  from  Ottam-a 
University,  Ottawa,  Kans.;  master  of 
arts — psychology — from  University  of 
Chicago;  doctor  of  philosophy — ^.student 
personnel  administration — from  Colum- 
bia University:  and  the  honorary  de- 
grees, doctor  of  laws  from  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity, and  doctor  of  humane  letters 
from  Russell  Sage  College. 

She  wa";  born  in  Brookfleld.  Mo., 
daughter  of  the  late  Reverend  Richard 
L.  Stratton  and  the  former  Anna  Troxler. 


Disgusted  With  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  25.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Sp<'ak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Omaha  Daily  Journal - 
Stockman,  entitled  'Disgusted  With 
Strikes." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  editorial  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  the  farmers  in  the 
Midwest,  upon  strikes.  I  have  repeat- 
edly urged  that  this  Congress  adopt  legis- 
lation which  would  help  to  settle  the 
labor-management  disputes  in  this  coun- 
try. We  do  need  legislation  to  make  la- 
bor and  industry  responsible  for  their 
contracts.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
in  the  recent  steel  strike,  labor  broke  Its 
contract  not  to  strike  imtil  October  1946. 
Labor  treated  their  contract  with  steel, 
as  just  another  scrap  of  paper.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray shouts  from  the  house  tops  that  big 
business  is  trying  to  destroy  the  unions. 
He  does  this  in  the  fa:e  of  the  facts  that 
the  increase  offered  to  the  steelworkers 
was  the  largest  Increase  in  pay  thej  had 
ever  received.  The  steelworkers  have 
received,  since  1940.  approximately  40- 
percent  increase  in  their  pay.  It  can 
hardly  be  said  that  you  are  breaking 
unions  when  their  pay  is  being  rai.'^ed. 

It  is  a  terrible  situation,  Mr  Speaker, 
w  hen  our  Government  must  first  consult 
with  labor  to  ascertain  if  they  will  return 
to  work  before  attempting  to  seize  indus- 
try. This  was  done  in  the  packing  in- 
dustry. The  APL  said  they  would  return 
to  work;  the  CIO  hesitated.  Of  course, 
the  CIO  will  return  to  work,  because  one 
of  the  best  cards  the  Communists  have 
is  that  of  urging  Government  to  se  .ze  all 
business.  They  want  State  and  Govern- 
ment control  of  industry. 

The  time  has  arrived.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  this  Congress  must  enact  legisla- 
tion to  protect  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. No  labor  union  or  industry  should 
have  the  right  to  break  their  contracts, 
call  a  strike  and  throw  the  whole  coun- 


try into  •  dUtre&sing  turmoil.    No  group 
should  have  special  privileges  and  ex- 
rmption.'<i  under  the  law. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Dacuam  wrni  snuKn 
To  say  that  farmers  are  dtaguated  with  the 
otrlke  buemeea  is  putting  It  mlUUy.  Tbey 
know  that  tbere  u  no  wealth  except  In  pro- 
duction, and  they  realice  that  the  country 
needs  wealth  today  as  never  before,  to  meet 
lis  accimiulated  obligations.  They  face  a 
labor  shortage  worbe  than  ever  before  because 
they  can't  meet  the  competition  of  industry, 
with  their  Incomes  restricted  by  lood  price 
control.  They  see  a  labor  monopoly  reach- 
ing out  farther  and  farther  for  pttlitlcal  and 
busineae  control.  They  see  the  Government 
(politicians)  knuckling  under  to  organize 
labor's  demands.  And  their  patience  is  about 
exhausted. 

One  farmer  suggests  that  all  farmers  Ju^t 
stop  shipping  for  a  time,  till  ""labor  and  the 
politicians  come  to  their  senses."  That  would 
at  least  be  the  severe  punialiment  aiid  might 
even  be  a  cure.  "I  have  a  belly  full  of  strikes 
and  I  think  the  general  public  hf\s.  too." 
writes  another.  Then  there's  the  90  per- 
cent— ""the  steady,  hard-working,  reliable 
men  (men  whom  you  and  I  could  be  proud 
to  have  as  friends  and  neighbors),  letting  the 
10  percent  run  their  aflfalrs  for  them.  When 
the  90  percent  get  mad  enough,  the  strike 
problem  will  be  solved,  and  not  before."  And 
there  Is  the  element  of  fear.  too.  In  this  free 
land  our  ours.  An  Iowa  farmer  expresses  It 
when  he  says.  ""I'd  siu-e  like  to  write  a  letter 
to  Congress  to  let  them  know  how  we  feel 
about  strikes,  but  I  am  afraid  to  use  the 
words  I'd  like  to  use  lor  fear  of  getting  In 
bad.  • 

So  the  comments  run.  Farmers  are  reason- 
ably Inclined  in  the  matter.  They  want  to 
see  labor  well  employed  at  good  wages.  That 
makes  good  markets  for  their  products.  But 
they  can't  see  any  sense  in  the  current  strike 
fever,  where  men  lose  more  In  lost  wages  than 
they  can  make  up  In  a  year  or  two,  even  If 
their  demands  arc  met  In  full.  The  Creneral 
Motors  employees  have  been  out  of  work 
since  November  21,  and  have  lost  upward  of 
$70,000,000  In  wages.  Some  of  the  workers 
are  keeping  body  and  soul  together  on  sav- 
ings, some  on  credits  extended  by  stores,  and 
more  and  more  are  seeking  relief.  They  got 
no  union  dole  and  they  get  no  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  while  on  strike. 

A  tragic  thing  about  it  is  that  the  majority 
of  the  strikers  want  to  work.  But  they  are 
no  longer  freemen:  they  are  slaves,  with 
their  destiny  In  the  hands  of  a  little  coterie 
of  self -perpetuating  leaders  concerned  not  so 
much  for  workers  or  the  wages  paid  them  as 
for  more  and  more  power,  in  politics  and  in 
buslnese.  Tbey  are  determined  to  run  the 
country  and  the  btjslness  cf  the  country,  and 
the  only  power  to  stop  Uiem  Is  In  Congress. 
That  Is  why  It  Is  Important  that  Congress 
hear  from  the  country.  That  Is  one  place 
where  a  farmer's  letter — and  a  farmer's 
vote — still  carries  weight. 


All  Our  Postage  Stamps  Should  Bear  the 
Name  *The  United  States  of  America" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  25,  1946 

Mr.  CCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  there  has  been  called 
to  my  attention  a  circumstance  that 
perhaps  the   average  pereon   does*   not 
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know  Atlsti.  Apparently,  a  number  of 
ractnl  IMUM  of  pMUge  aUonps  by  the 
Peal  O  lee  DepMrUMnt  do  not  bear  .he 
full  leg  il  designation  of  the  name  of  our 
countr '.  "The  United  States  of  America.' 
The  Oklahoma  Philatelic  Society  has 
jMl  bi  ought  this  rircum.Uance  to  my 
aMmUm.  They  have  written  the  Poit- 
BMtler  Ornrral  on  the  xame  aubject,  and 
I  MB  P  eMWi  to  quote  a  resolution  which 
Um  OUahoma  Phllatelto  Society  hu.i 
adofHep^and  submitted  to  be.  as  follows: 

tarn  *nn>tud  BtatM**  on  the 

^ ^ ^^  of  e«r  country  la  nd  •••- 

pl«l«ly  {tf>«crlptiv*.  inHunuch  m  there  sre  the 
United  BUtM  or  Mexico,  United  ■tst«e  of 
BthfW,    United    atntee    oC    Colombia,    and 

t  tht  nlBciKl  name  of  our  country. 
'TlM  L  tilted  Ststei  of  Amrrlca."  U  UMd  on 
•U  odte  si  doctuuenta  ^nd  on  all  mnnty  Iseved 
by  our  OoTcrnment  (article  "the"  la  uaually 
omlttc<  en  coins  and  on  other  itema  of  re* 
strtctec  space): 

Whei  —B  R  numt)er  of  recent  laauea  of  poat< 
an*  ita  npa  nf  our  country  bear  the  dralgna- 
»  ted  Sutea  of  America."  for  example. 

N  f       Defense     (three     valuea).     1940: 

rmanc  pation.  1B40:  Vermont  Statehood, 
1041  (atlroad  Golden  Spike  Ceremony ,  1M4: 
Motinr  Picture  laaue,  liM4: 

Whei  eaa  grammatically  the  worda  "United 
States  of"  are  a  deacrtptlve  term  modifying 
the  pn  per  name  "America"; 

Wbe  eaa  alphabetically  the  name  of  our 
countr  I  ahould  b«  carried  tittder  ths  A's, 
much  u  a  person's  name  is  located  La  a 
directory  by  hia  aurname; 

Whereas  historically  our  cotuitry  has  since 
lU  ind  >pea4enes  been  considered  and  dealg- 
natad  j  is  "America"  and  Its  people  have  been 
referrel  to  ns  Americans:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Received.  That  the  full  name  "United 
States  of  America"  shall  appear  on  all  future 
potsag  I  stamps  issued  by  this  country. 

The  Cklahoma  Philatelic  Society  does 
heeeby  respectfully  petition  the  Post  Office 
Depart  meut  to  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 
sary t>  secure  rultHlment  of  this  desire  in 
order  l  hat  the  full  name  of  our  country  may 
be  reai  I  on  postMge  stamps  wherever  the  mail 
of  the  United  Statea  of  America  shall  t>e 
delivered. 


No  Belt  Tis^htening 


INTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KlON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  TIKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  25.  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  :o  extend  my  rematks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Delude  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Crrand  Rapids  (M.ch.)  Press  of 
Janut^y  22.  1946: 

HO   Wa.T  nCHTKNTNC 

President  Truman  may  have  set  a  lasting 
preced  mt  In  combining  his  message  on  the 
the  union  with  the  budget  message, 
(^arture  has  received  much  comment, 
favorable,  though   It  seems  more  a 
of  form  and  procedure  than  anything 
However,  in   the  sense  that  It  draws 
attention  to  the  economic  crisis  ahead  for  all 
le  of  the  United  SUtea.  the  comblna- 
the  two  messagea  may  have  its  values, 
first  apparent  objective  of  the  message 
r;j  the  public  eye  to  the  dangers  of 
The   president   makes   the   point 
using  1943  funds  unspent  for  war 
the  end  of  hostilities— he  is  reducing 
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the  natlnpttl  debt  slightly  and  offsetting  from 
these  su>CAUed  savings  the  M.347.000.000  he 
proposes  that  we  spend  above  Income  in  the 
year  beginning  July  1.  If  that  represenU 
the  setting  of  s  Oovernment  example  of 
belt  tightening.  It  Is  not  a  very  strong  one. 
furthermore.  It  Is  eommnn  knowledge  that 
we  may  very  well  have  to  loan  Britain  more 
than  M.000.000,000  if  we  are  to  take  even  a 
mtSMNIMS  atsp  in  getting  the  orderly  fX> 
pasileil  of  foreign  trade  under  way  again: 
and  thia  very  important  bit  of  tniarnational 
pump  piiiitiiij  u  i!ivvn  no  eoBsKsration  in 
Mr     :  lutea. 

Bet.iiH  M->ti«  !•.•  very  great  fsetors  tor  pro- 
ducing munev  lnn^ti<<n  which  are  under 
way.  and  which  Melchlor  Palyl  in  hU  prtas 
artlrl«>  M^ndsv  contended  were  having  a  fui- 
greii'  in  all  the  opposite  attempts 

of  t  ;  't  down  eomasndtty  prices,  a 

naturul  question  after  rradtng  the  Prtal- 
dent's  meeasge  la  whether  he  U  seriously 
aware  of  the  price  InHatlon  forces  which  exist 
today. 

The  whole  Nation,  to  halt  the  Inflationary 
trend,  would  have  to  tighten  Its  belt  and  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible tuau.  Industry  would  have  to  speed 
reconversion  and  risk  Its  numey  on  necessary 
building  and  renuvMtlon  In  oider  to  Increase 
production  Labor  would  have  to  go  to  work 
with  a  single  will  to  Increase  productivity 
of  every  man  and  hold  down  unit  costs. 
Oovenunent  would  have  to  cut  taxes  on  pro- 
duction In  order  to  cncouraue  lndu»try  tu 
expand  and  risk.  Incenilvea  lo  lncre«t.<c  sup- 
ply at  the  same  or  lower  costs  would  have 
to  be  mstched  by  speed  tu  prevent  further 
piling  up  of  unmet  demand,  with  lu  despe- 
rate willingness  to  pay  black-market  prices. 
The  President's  meaeage.  sincere  In  purpoee 
as  It  may  t>e,  offers  no  lesdlng  In  these  direc- 
tions. The  Oovernment  does  not  propose  to 
tighten  lu  Uxatlon  belt  at  all.  The  Presi- 
dent continues  hts  demsnd  for  vastly  expen- 
sive cradle-to-grave  health  service  He  does 
not  abandon  his  support  of  "ablUty-to-pay" 
as  a  basis  for  Inflationary  wages.  He  asks 
arbitrary  Increases  In  wage  mlnlmums  He 
proposes  the  further  venture  of  the  Pederal 
Government  Into  housing,  the  retention  of 
its  centralized  control  of  employment,  ex- 
pansion of  unemployment-lnsursnce  benefits 
with  all  their  unfortunate  effects  of  delaying 
return  to  work,  a  similar  expansion  for  vet- 
erans, establishment  of  universal  military 
service  despite  the  atom-tKimb  lesson,  and 
a  number  of  other  Items  which— far  from 
representing  a  t>elt-tlchtening  program — 
actually  mean  the  loosening  of  the  Nation's 
belt.  They  mean  encotiragement  of  infla- 
tionary influences  continuince  of  strikes 
through  tacit  Federal  support  for  the  eco- 
nomic fallacies  behind  them,  and  the  sure  in- 
crease rf  Federal  Government  responsibilities 
for^lgh-cost  activities  in  social  ventures. 

Then  the  President  proposes  that  v/e  drop 
this  highly  inflationary  program  Into  the  lap 
of  the  OPA  for  a  continued  price-contral  rat 
race  after  June  30.  and  further  Implement  It 
by  continued  food  subsidies,  l^e  are  afraid  it 
will  be  a  thankless  Job  for  the  agencies  which 
will  be  given  a  further  lease  of  life. 


Unification  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or  NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  23.  1946 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
which  I  received  from  Mr.  John  P.  Evans, 


commandant  of  the  NlaRara  Frontier  De- 
tachment Marine  Corps  League  at  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y..  on  the  subject  of  unincatlon 
of  the  armed  forces.  I  think  this  Is  one 
of  the  outstanding  organizations  In  o\U' 
country,  and  la  one  of  long  standlnj. 
This  organl»atlon  Is  compo-std  of  intn 
who  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  I  b«- 
lirve  their  opinion  Is  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. They  have  come  to  a  decisive 
conehMlQD  after  long  deliberation. 

NlAOAKA    PSON-nta    OVrACNMINT, 

MaaiNi  Ooan  LsAot)i, 
iN^er,  N.  r..  ^SNUary  ii,  194«. 
Hon.  John  C  BtirLsa, 

ttouit  o/  IUpr9MnUtiv<».  | 

Wailitiigton,  D  C.  ' 
DtAS  Sis:  This  detachmert  In  the  llsrlns 
C«rr<  League,  organised  In  the  year  iM^I. 
hna  functioned  continuously  ns  a  marine 
veterans'  organisation,  and  now  wlahea  to 
go  on  record,  and  In  ao  doing,  la  In  complete 
agreement  with  the  Commandant  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  Oen.  Alexander 
A.  Vandegrlft.  as  being  unequivocally  and 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  pniposed  unifica- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  of  our  country.       V 

As  commandant  of  the  Bunslo  detachment 
I  am  sure  I  t>espeak  the  sentiments  of  h11 
the  seven  or  eight  thoiuand  men  from  west- 
ern New  York  who,  at  one  time  or  another, 
were  privileged  to  served  their  ci.untry  as 
members  of  the  United  States  Msrine  Corps. 
I  assure  you,  Congressmnn,  your  voice  in 
opposition  to  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
services  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
marines,  and.  of  course,  especlnlly  by  those 
from  western  New  York.  , 

Thonk  you.  | 

Respectfully, 

John  F.  Evans. 

Commandanf. 


A  Lofty  Ambition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NZW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  25.  1946 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Endicott 
(N.  y.)  Bulletin: 

A  Lcrrr  AUBmoN 

President  Truman.  In  his  combined  State 
of  the  Union  and  Budget  message  to  C  in- 
gress, outlined  what  he  called  a  progiam 
for  national  economic  prosperity  based  on 
higher  wages  and  lower  prices. 

Ths  President's  program,  coming  as  it 
docs  when  over  a  mUllon  workers  are  stilk- 
Irg  against  management,  nonetheless  sou.-ids 
ideal.  It  Is  a  lofty  goal — one  that  should 
meet  with  the  wholehearted  approval  of  ihe 
average  wage  earner— but  under  exist  ng 
legislation  and  procedure  relating  to  la  X)r 
and  management,  it  Is  a  goal  that  is  prac- 
tically out  of  reach. 

Ever  since  the  t)eglnnlng  of  the  current 
labor-management  crisis,  wages  and  prices 
have  b?en  the  major  factors.  Lsbor  has  de- 
manded higher  wages  and  has  been  fa:rly 
suceeaaful  in  obtaining  Its  demands.  Ui.n- 
agement  has  been  willing  to  grant  wage  in- 
creases up  to  a  certain  point.  After  that,  to 
meet  labor's  full  demands,  management  has 
inalsted  on  the  right  to  Increase  prices. 

Now.  President  Trumsn  has  outline  a 
Utopian  prosperity  program  based  on  all  of 
whst  one  group  demands,  but  less  than  the 
other  party  demands.    Buch  a  prosperity,  or 
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even  a  better  relationship  between  labor  and 
management,  con  never  be  attained  unless 
tlMTS  Is  a  )vxt  basts  for  compromise. 

We  l)eIleTe,  however,  that  the  President  can 
effect  more  satisfactory  relations  between 
labor  sad  management,  reduce  suikes.  and 
poasibly  make  a  long  stride  toward  attain- 
ing Its  ultimate  goal,  by  supporting  Irglsla- 
tlon  which  would  "give  strikes  back  to  the 
strikers." 

The  present  proesdure  is  usually  thIa;  As  a 
union's  contraet  nears  lU  rxptratlon  date, 
lenders  of  the  \mlon  inform  rank-and-file 
members  thtit  they  intend  to  demand  an  In* 
oreaM*  of  ao  percent  In  wages.  If  IndlcsUons 
are  thst  msnagement  wiU  deny  the  d<>msnd, 
a  strike  vote  Is  Uken  by  the  rank-and-file 
members,  under  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  aupcrvlalnn  The  vote  la  taken  before 
actual  barvslning  iregotlatlnna  Ivfln.  and 
from  that  point  on  the  rank-ard-nie  mem- 
ber Is  a  forgotten  man,  as  the  union  lesders 
carry  the  ball. 

While  the  union  and  management  bicker 
back  and  forth,  after  a  strike  begins,  the 
rank-and-file  member  sits  Idly  by,  wntchlng 
and  waiting  while  walking  a  picket  line. 
He  has  no  voice  In  the  proceedings,  although 
he  Is  the  big  loser. 

Our  suggestion  Is  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  guarantee  the  rank-and-file  union 
members  the  prtrllege  of  voting— by  secret 
ballot  and  under  NLRB  superrtslon— on 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  snv  compromise 
offer  mnnngrment  would  make  during  the 
process  of  bargaining. 

We  sre  Inclined  to  believe  thst  the  srer- 
age  union  member  would  mther  work  thsn 
strike,  providing  he  is  treated  fnlrly  by  msn- 
agement We  believe  strikes  such  as  the  one 
against  Oeneral  Motors  would  not  continue 
long  if  the  mnk  and  file  were  granted,  by 
law,  the  rlRht  to  vote  on  management's  com- 
promise offer. 

If  such  a  law  were  passed,  giving  strikes 
back  to  the  strikers,  we  are  sincere  In  our 
belief  that  strikes  woxild  be  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule  in  labor  disputes. 

And  If  such  a  law  were  passed,  we  believe 
President  Truman's  goal  for  national  pros- 
perity based  on  higher  wages  and  lower  prices 
would  be  within  reach  of  being  a  reality. 


Not  Unduly  Exacting  About  Treaties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

'     OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or    CONNECnCT'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  25.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  James  P.  Byrnes, 
reported  on  the  failure  of  the  London 
Conference  last  October,  he  pointed  out 
the  mild  attitude  taken  by  the  United 
States  toward  the  many  demands  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  and  summed  up  our 
approach  to  the  mutual  enpagements  en- 
tered upon  by  the  United  States  and 
Russia  as  being  "not  unduly  exacting." 

Since  October,  as  every  newspaper 
reader  knows,  there  have  been  a  series  of 
further  conces.slons  by  the  United  States 
as  to  positions  taken  vis-&-vis  the  So- 
viets, including  some  undisclosed  but 
possibly  far-reaching  abridgements  of 
our  policy  In  the  Pacific  and  East  Asia. 
All  these  steps  have  been  presented  to  us 
as  necessary  to  soothe  Soviet  suspicion 
of  our  imperialistic  intent  and  to  ob- 
tain—eventually— Soviet  cooperation  for 


peace  under  treaties  which  shall  establish 
a  codified  basis  for  International  law. 

Good  faith  is.  of  course,  an  essential 
element  of  any  treaty,  and  In  this  regard 
the  following  record  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment's respect  for  treuiles  should  be 
of  interest  to  all  Member*  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  public  at 
larjrr: 


Tm  TaaATiH  9rstxM  Baona  Pom  tni  Rac- 
oso  JVHnrr  OoivrnNntcB  in  Bouiiixvix 
AsarsANcaaf 

(By  Julius  B|>steln) 

(JuUus  Kpiteln,  who  cnme  to  ths  ITnlted 
States  In  1OT9.  was  for  many  years  foreign 
correspondent  in  Europe  for  Swiss  SoeliU 
Democratic  newspapers  Das  Volksrecht,  Zur- 
ich; and  Ftele  Innerschwelk.  Lucerne.  He  Is 
the  suthur  of  The  Nonsense  of  Autarchy, 
Sources  of  Anarchism,  and  The  Yellow  Claw; 
Japan  on  the  Threshold  of  World  Domina- 
tion, In  June  1043  he  Joined  the  stnlT  of 
the  OWL    He  Is  now  a  free-lnnce  Journalist.) 

Stnlln  has  broken  every  International 
treaty  or  sgreement  bis  Oovenunent  has 
signed  at  the  first  moment  he  had  the  power 
to  do  so,  provided  he  considered  violating  a 
treaty  advantageovu  to  Soviet  Russls.  The 
only  question  Stalin  asks  himself  Is  the  ques- 
tion. "Row  far  can  I  go  without  the  risk  of 
serious  International  repercussions?"  That 
Is  exactly  the  same  question  Hitler  aaked 
himself  before  committing  an  aggresdlon. 
Stalin,  however.  Is  more  cautlotu  and  Intel- 
ligent  thrJi  Hitler. 

No  one  expressed  the  Stalinists'  attitude 
toward  International  treaties  mors  dtarly 
than  the  Soviet  Commissar  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Maxim  Lltvlnov,  when  he  wrote  in  his 
book  Vneshnlala  PoUtlka  U.  S.  8.  R..  "As  a 
rule,  a  treaty  of  neutrality  is  nothing  but 
one  of  the  elements  In  the  preparation  for 
war,  one  of  the  elements  In  making  an  ag- 
gression 'harmless.' " 

After  having  concluded  the  pact  with  Hit- 
ler, Stalin  did  not  hesitate  to  share  the 
spoils.  When  the  German  Army  had  overrun 
Poland,  Stalin  crossed  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  country  and  occupied  more  than  half 
of  Poland.  Molotov.  Soviet  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  triumphantly  declared  b«;fore 
the  Soviet  Parliament  on  October  31.  1939: 
"One  swift  blow  to  Poland,  first  by  the  Ger- 
man Army  and  then  by  the  Red  Army,  and 
nothing  was  left  of  this  ugly  offspring  of 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  •  •  •  we  were 
always  of  the  opinion  that  a  strong  Germany 
Is  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  stable  peace  In  Europe.  An  at- 
tempt at  another  Versailles  In  the  present 
International  situation  may  end  in  a  com- 
plete crash." 

By  invading  Poland  and  annexing  half 
of  It.  Stalin  obviously  broke : 

1.  The  Soviet-Polish  treaty  erf  peace  of 
March  18.  1921,  signed  In  Riga,  the  treaty 
which  Lenin  called  "a  voluntary  and  Just 
agreement  to  stand  for  all  time." 

2.  TTie  "treaty  for  the  renunciation  erf  wars 
as  an  instroment  of  national  policy,"  the 
so-called  Briand-Eellogg  Pact  of  August  27. 
1926,  to  which  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as 
Poland  had  subscribed  on  Febiniary  B.  1929. 
The  Briand-Kellogg  Pact  is  the  most  solt  mn 
condemnation  of  war  ever  Rigned.  The  arst 
two  articles  of  this  pact  read  as  follows: 

"The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly 
declare  in  the  names  of  their  respective  jieo- 
ples  that  they  condemn  recourse  to  war  for 
the  solution  of  international  controverfies, 
and  renounce  It  as  an  instrument  of  national 
poUcy  in  their  relations  with  one  another 

"The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that 
the  settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes  or 
conflicts  of  whatever  origin  they  may  be, 
which  may  arise  among  them,  shall  ixever 
be  sought  except  by  pacific  means." 

3.  The  treaty  of  nonaggression  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland,  concluded  In  Mos- 


cow on   July   25.    1933,   u^d   prolonged   till 
December  31.  1945,  whlch#ead  In  pert; 

"The  two  contracting  parties  recording  the 
fact  that  they  have  renounced  war  as  an 
Instrument  ol  national  policy  In  thflr  mu- 
tual relntlonn,  reciprocally  imdertnke  to  re- 
frain from  any  aggreaiive  action  against  or 
Invading  the  terrlt«»ry  of  the  other  party 
separately  or  together  with  other  powers. 

"Should  on*  of  ths  eontmnlng  parties  be 
sttarlted  by  a  third  state  or  by  a  Rro\ip  of 
other  statee,  the  other  contracting  p«rty 
undertaksfl  not  to  give  aid  or  assistance. 
either  directly  or  Indlreitly.  to  th«  sggiessoi 
stats  during  the  whole  |)eriod  of  the  conflict. 

*^ch  of  the  contracting  parties  under- 
takes not  to  be  s  party  to  any  afrssnent 
openly  hostile  to  the  other  party  from  the 
point  of  view  of  iig{:resslon." 

The  Russian  Oovernment  sapiBSStil  very 
clearly  Its  opinion  on  aggression  when  It  -v 
signed  -he  convention  for  the  definition  of 
aggression  on  July  3.  1933.  In  London.  Ironi- 
cally the  definition  used  In  this  convention 
is  based  upon  the  Russian  propos.tl.    I  quote: 

"The  oentrnl  executive  committee  of  the 
U.  S.  8.  R.  •  •  •  the  president  of  the 
Polish  Republic.     •     •     • 

'Impelled  by  the  desire  to  strengthen  the 
peace  exL-^tlng  between  their  countries. 

"Believing  that  the  Briard-Kellogg  Pact 
(Pact  of  Paris)  to  which  they  are  signatories 
forbids  all  aggression, 

"Deeming  It  necessary  In  the  Interests  of 
universal  security  to  define  si  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  conception  of  sggrewlon,*  In  order 
to  eliminate  every  pretext  for  Its  Justifica- 
tion •  •  •  have  agreed  upon  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

"Article  1.  Each  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  undertakes  to  recognise  in  its  rela- 
tions with  each  of  the  other  parties,  begin- 
ning with  the  day  this  convention  enters  Into 
effect,  the  definition  of  aggresaor  outlined  in 
the  report  of  the  security  committee  of  May 
1933  (the  politics  report)  at  the  Disarma- 
ment Conference,  based  upon  the  proposal  of 
the  Soviet  delegation. 

"Article  2.  In  accordance  with  the  above, 
the  aggressor  in  an  International  conflict, 
with  due  consideration  to  the  agreements 
existing  between  the  parties  Involved  In  the 
conflict,  will  be  considered  the  state  which 
will  be  the  first  to  commit  any  ol  the  fol- 
lowing acts: 

"1.  Declaration  of  war  against  another 
state; 

"3.  Invasion  by  armed  forces,  even  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  of  the  territory  of 
another  state; 

"3.  Any  attack  by  armed  land,  naval,  or  air 
forces,  even  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
upon  the  territory,  naval  vessels,  or  aircraft 
of  another  state;     •     •     • 

"Article  3.  No  considerations  of  a  political, 
military,  economic,  or  any  other  nature  can 
serve  as  an  excuse  or  Justification  of  aggres- 
sion as  specified  In  article  2." 

By  attaching  Poland.  Stalin  eventually 
broke — as  No.  4 — the  Covenant  of  the  Lcgue 
of  Nations  of  which  Soviet  Russia  had  be- 
come a  member  on  Septemtier  18,  1934.  Ar- 
ticle 12  of  the  Coreciant  reads  as  followa: 

"The  members  of  the  League  rsree  that, 
if  there  should  arise  t)etween  them  any  dis- 
pute likely  to  lead  to  a  rupture,  they  wiU 
submit  the  matter  either  to  arbitration  or 
^dlcial  settlement  or  to  inquiry  by  the 
Council,  and  they  agree  in  no  case  to  resort 
to  war  until  3  months  alter  the  award 
by  the  arbitrators  or  the  Judicial  decision  or 
the  report  by  the  Council." 

On  November  30.  1939.  SUlln  attacked  Fin- 
land. Again  he  broke  the  Briand-Kellogg 
Pact  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. This  time  the  League  acted.  Soviet 
Russia  was  expelled  and  declared  an  outlaw 
nation  by  the  League  on  December  14.  1B39. 

The  aggression  against  Pi  aland  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Sovtet-Plnnish  Treaty  of  Peace 
of  October  14,  1920.  and  the  Soviet-Finnish 
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nonaifereulon  pact  of  January  21.  1933. 
Taltd  lU  December  31.  1M5.  Article  1  or  this 
XM»a|  jrtsalon  pact  and  "Paclflc  Mttlemcnt 
of  dli  putet  between  USSR,  and  Finland 

s«y« :  , 

"1-  The  high  contracting  partlea  mutxul- 
ly  KUi  raiitce  the  Inviolability  of  the  existing 
froiUl  jn  between  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclal- 
ut  R«publ.cj  and  the  Republic  of  Finland  aa 
by  the  treaty  o«  pence  concluded  at 
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.    thrfo  covuvtriee: 

:l\e    Sovlet-Kntonlan    Peace    Treaty    of 

1  ary  a.  1030.  atgned  In  Tartu. 

'  :i\e  Soviet-Estonian  nonaggreaalon  pact 

I  y  4.  laaa 

rhe    Soviet -Estonian    pact    of    mutual 
U<  ance  of  Septemlier  38.  1939. 

rhe  Soviet-Latvian  Treaty  of  Peace  of 
St  11.  19'J0.  concluded  In  Riga. 
rhe  Sovlet-Latvlau   nonaggreaalon  pact 
F  bruarv  5.  19.12. 
The    Soviet-Latvian    mutual   aMisUnce 
of  October  5.  1939. 
The'Sovlet-Uthuanlan  Treaty  of  Peace 

13.  1930.  signed  In  Moscow. 
The  Sovtet-Uthuanlan  Treaty  of  Neu- 
and  Non-aggresflon   which  the  ^ub- 
Oovernment   'Igned   on   tteptember   38. 
In  Moscow. 

rhe   Soviet-Lithuanian   Mutual   Asalat- 

Pact  of  October  10.  1939. 

Bi^tdes  these  main  treaties  Stalin  had  to 

a  ^Mdal  agreement  with  Hitler,  con- 

ctud4d  tn  1999.  and  concerning  the  division 

sfheres  In  eastern   Europe.    Tbia  agree- 

bound  Stalin  not  to  aovtotlae  the  Baltic 

i.    It  goes  without  saying  that  he  broke 

the   very   moment.   In   June    1940,   he 

t  be  could  do  so  without  risk. 

Atller  Hitler  treacherously  broke  his  pact 

Stalin.   Russia   became   an   ally- of   the 

democracies,  and  a  member  of  the 

Naticn?.     As    cur    ally    Stalin    sub- 

._  to  a  great  many  common  declarations 

special  agreements.     There   is   hardly  a 

one  which  be  did  not  violate  when  he 

he  coulc  do  this  to  the  advantage  of 

neolmperiallstic    pollcv    of    the    Soviet 


Let  us  proceed  chronologically: 

January  1.  1943.  Maxim  Lltvlnov.  SU- 

AmtMssador  to  the  United  States,  signed 

leclaratlon  by  the  United  Nations.     By 

act  Soviet  Russia  rlBclally   became  an 

t   to  the  Atlantic   Charter,   the   first 

articles  of  which  read: 

Their    countries   seek    no    aggrandlze- 

tsrrltorial,  or  other. 

They  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changea 

do  not  accord  with  the  freely  expraHMI 

oi  th9  pecples  concerned. 

Tbey   tespcct   the   right  of   all   people 

the    'orm   of   government    imder 

they  will  live:  and  tbey  wish  to  aee 

rights  and  self-goverument  restored 

t$oae  who  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of 


haa  only   to  recall   the  Ruaaian  an- 
of  parts  of  Enat  Pruaria  and  the 

annexation  cf  th?  Kurlle  Islands  to  realize 
seriously   Scalln   kept   article   1   of   the 

Atlahtlc  Charter. 

deacrlbe  Sralln's  hundredfold  violations 
two   other   articles   of   the   Atlantic 

Chaitter  quoted  above  wcuid  mean  to  wrtt^ 

mamm  history  of  ht^  unilateral  deal- 

M  the  Baltic  Star <  ! and.  Rumania. 

Ttiffi  alavla    Bulgaria,  l.u  ^     y.  Austria,  and 

th«  1  ar  Mm». 


tM 


Immediately  after  Hitler's  attack  a.^alnst 
Russia,  on  July  30,  1941.  Slalin  cnncluiicd  a 
pact  of  friendship  wltl\  his  new  ally.  Poland. 
Paragraph  1  of  that  agreement  reads  as 
follows: 

"1.  The  Soviet  Government  reeognkMa  that 
the  Soviet-German  treaties  of  1930  as  to  ter- 
ritorial changes  In  Poland  have  lost  their 
validity." 

Row  did  SUUn  Implement  this  clear  para- 
graph? 

■e  elUMiaed  the  Mulotov-ltlbbentn>p  tine 
iBto  the  Curson  line,  so  keeping  ainvst  ex- 
actly the  sAine  amount  of  ihe  bo<.>ty  he  had 
received  by  Mi  ^  ace  mMI  forced  r  ' 
to  annex  lanu  never  hm  isw  i 

The  next  tn  llie  serlnl  of  OOBU^DB  U«<:Im- 
radons  to  which  Btalln  subeertbtd  bev«uae 
he  w«  badly  in  ne«Kl  ot  the  second  ironl. 
an4  thsreforc  ready  to  sign  every  declara- 
tlott  M>  matter  how  idfallsttc  It  might  be, 
was  the  •  1  Joint  Four-Nation  Decla- 

ration of  .-ee  Powers  Conferenpe  at 

Moscow   (October  30.  1943).  which  empha- 
Blaee: 

"That  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  pending  the 
reestablUhment  of  law  and  order  and  the 
Inauguration  of  a  system  of  general  secxjrlty. 
they  will  consult  with  one  another  and  as 
occasion  require*  with  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations  with  a  view  to  joint  action 
on  t>ehalf  of  the  community  of  nations." 

Stalin's  dealings  in  eastern  Europe  and  the 
Balkans  are  nothing  but  the  history  of  vio- 
lations of  this  paragraph  and  the  violation 
of  the  other  common  declarations.  All  these 
common  declarations  have  the  same  contents, 
the  promise  of  honest  concord  In  the  post- 
war period,  the  promi-se  of  free  and  unfet- 
tered elections  In  the  liberated  countries,  and 
the  promise  to  maintain  peace  and  security 
and  to  remove  all  threats  to  peace,  and  so  on. 
Stalin  kept  none  of  them. 

The  remaining  common  declarations  of  the 
United  Nations  have  also  been  violated: 

The  Three -Power  Declaration  of  Tehran 
(December  1.  1943) 

The  Yalta  Declaration  on  Liberated  Europe 
and  Poland  (February  12.  1945). 
The  San  Francisco  Charter  (June  26.  19451 
The    Declaration    cf    Potsdam    (Augiist    2, 
lE4=ii 

The  last  declaration  distinguishes  Itself 
from  the  others  because  It  contains  not  only 
general  phrases  but  also  two  exact  stipula- 
tions. The  first  one  reads:  "During  the  pe- 
riod of  occvpatton  German  shall  t>e  treated 
as  a  single  eeonomic  unit  "  Stalin  did  ex- 
actly the  opposite.  He  treated  his  part  of 
Germany  as  he  pleased  without  asking  any- 
body. He  removed  all  machinery  and  office 
fittings  from  various  American-  and  British- 
owned  factories.  According  to  a  New  York 
Times  report  of  August  21.  1S45.  the  Russians 
stole  Immense  amounts  of  property  legally 
owned  by  the  International  Telegraph  it 
Telephone  Co..  F.  W  Woolworth.  Metals  Coat- 
ing Co..  of  Philadelphia.  Anaconda  Copper. 
International  Business  Machines,  the  Ford 
Movor  Co.,  Gillette  RtizDr  Co..  and  varlcui  eth- 
ers. Th.ifs  the  way  the  Russians  treat  Ger- 
many as  "economic  unit."  Furthermore  they 
removed  railroad  tracks  and  shipped  them  to 
the  U   S.  8.  R. 

Another  para::rcph  of  the  Potsdam  Decla- 
ration says  that  the  "representatives  cf  the 
allied  prcsa  will  enjoy  full  freedom  to  report 
11  the  wor!d  upon  developments  in  Rumania. 
Bu'goria.  Hungary,  and  Finland." 

The  next  pact  Stalin  broke  and  this  t!m" 
with  the  approval  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  Is  the  Soviet-Japanese  Neutral- 
ity Pact,  signed  In  Moscow  on  April  13.  1941. 
This  pact  obliged  both  countries  to  "main- 
tain peaceful  and  friendly  relations  •  •  • 
and  mutually  respect  the  territorial  Integrity 
and  Inviolability  of  the  otb?r  contracting 
party."  The  pact  should  be  vnlld  for  5  years. 
Article  3  sr^ys:  "In  case  neither  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  dencunces  the  pact  1  year 
before  expiration  of  the  term.  It  will  be  con- 


sidered atttomatlcaUy  prolonged  for  the  next 
5  years." 

Accor4laff  to  this  stipulation  and  the  fact 
Soviet  BiMSla  denounced  the  pact  shortly 
before  April  33.  1945.  the  Soviet  Union  ctiuld 
not  declare  war  on  Japan  before  April  ao, 

1M8. 

On  April  14.  1941.  Molotov  algned  a  "fron- 
tier deelaratlun"  attached  to  the  neutrullty 
pact.  la  this  declaration  "the  two  countries 
siilenmlj  declare  that  the  USSR  pledges  to 
rc«pect  the  territorial  Integrity  and  Inviola- 
bility of  K«>'  t  I'l-i'.  and  Ji>pan  j.lrtii-rn  to 
respect  t;  i  Inlennty  nnd 

1        ^      •  ■    iv  ple'a  ll^i  u.^i.v   ' 

>t  8.  1815.  the 
)c  >4)B  roared  ov«r  the 

iy    ^ 
As  Llivtiuiv  wruie: 

'As  a  rule,  a  treaty  ol  neutrality  U  nothing 
but  one  of  the  elements  in  the  preparation 
lor  War,  oite  of  the  elements  In  making  an 
agfresulon   harmless ' " 

While  this  article  !•  resa.  Statin's 

lost  two  violations  «.,  nal  law  t>e- 

cime  evident.  They  concern  China  and  Lan. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Stalin's  Inter- 
ference In  China's  Internal  struggle  violates 
article  5  of  the  Chinese-Russian  treaty  of 
alliance  of  August  14.  1945.  signed  In  Momx)w, 
which  reads: 

"Article  5  The  high  contracting  parties, 
taking  Into  consideration  the  InteresU  of 
security  and  economic  development  of  t>oth 
parties,  agree  to  work  together  In  close  and 
friendly  cooperation  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  and  to  act  according  to  the  principle 
of  mutual  respect  for  their  sovereignty  and 
territorial  entity  and  noninterference  in  the 
Internal  affairs  of  both  contracting  parties." 
No  less  striking  a  violation  of  International 
law  is  Stalin's  most  recent  Interference  In 
Iran.  There  he  first  Instigated  a  "revolt" 
In  the  Province  of  Azerbaijan,  with  the 
clearly  voiced  aim  that  this  province  may  be- 
ccme  "Independent"  (read,  a  Soviet  puppet), 
and  then  prevented  the  Iranian  Government 
forces  from  entering  the  Province  of  Awr- 
baljan.  By  this.  Stalin  not  only  violated  the 
Declaration  cf  Tehran  In  which  he  recog- 
nized the  Iranian  Government  as  his  "ally" 
but  the  solemnly  concluded  treaty  of  alliance 
between  the  United  Kintrdoni  nnd  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Iran,  algned  at  Tehran.  Janti- 
ary  29.  1642. 

In  this  treaty  Stalin  promised  In  article  1 
to  "undertake  to  respect  the  territorial  In- 
tegrity, sovereignty,  and* political  Independ- 
ence of  Iran."  and  in  article  0.  "not  to  adopt 
an  attitude  which  Is  prejudicial  to  the  ter- 
ritorial Integrity,  severe;  -1  In- 
dependence of  Iran,  nor  ■  oatles 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  ul  the  pres- 
ent treaty  " 

The  American  people  should  bear  In  mind 
the  undeniable  facts. 

Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  answer  the 
f  teful  question — can  we  tiutt  Stalin's 
v.ard? 

ffame  of  the  freafy.  dote  of  signing,  »nd  place 
1.  Soviet -Polish  Treaty  of  Peace.  March  18, 

1921.  Riga, 
a.  Treaty  for  Renunciation  of  Wars  as  an 

Instrument  of  Notional  Policy  (Drlard-Kel- 

logg  Pact  or  Pact  of  Paris),  February  9.  1928, 

Paris. 

3.  Treaty  of  Nonafgresslon  b;tween  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Poland,  July  2S.  193a.  Mos- 
cow. 

4.  U.  S.  8.  R  Conventirn  for  the  Definition 
of  Aggreaslon.  July  3.  1933.  London 

5  Convention  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
September  18.  19C4.  Geneva 

0  Sovlet-Flnnlib  Treaty  of  Peace.  October 
14.  19:0   Dorpat 

7.  Sov.et-Finn!s^l  Nonsggreeslon  Pact.  Jan- 
uary 21.  1933.  Helsinki 

8.  Scviet-Esthonlan  Treaty  cf  Peace.  Feb- 
ruary 2.  !910   Taitu. 

0.  Sovlet-E  thcnian  Honaggreeilon  Pact, 
May  4.  19Ca.  Moscow. 
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10.  Soviet-Estonian  Pact  of  Mutual  Assist- 
ance. September  28.  1939.  Moscow. 

11.  Soviet-Latvian  Treaty  of  Peace.  August 
11.  1930.  Riga. 

13.  Soviet -Latvian  Nonaggresslon  Pact, 
February  8.  1933.  Riga. 

13  Soviet -Latvian  Mutual  Assistance  Pact, 
October  5.  1939.  Moficow. 

14.  Soviet-Lithuanian  Treaty  of  Peace. 
July   13.  1930.  Moscow. 

1ft  Soviet-Lithuanian  Treaty  of  Neutrality 
and  NonafgresilOD,  Ssptember  28,  1828.  Mos- 
cow. 

18  Soviet -Lithuanian  Mutual  AaeUtance 
Pact,  October  10.  1989.  Moscow. 

17,  Atlantic  Charter,  JMiuary  1,  1841. 
Washinctos. 

It.  •ortet-PolUh  Friendship  Pact,  July  80, 
1841.  Loadon. 

IB  Joint  Pour-Nation  Declaration.  Octo* 
ber  SO,  1948.  lioacow. 

10.  Three>Po«*er  Declaration.  December  1. 
1943.  Tehcrrn 

ai.  Yalu  Declaration.  February  13.  1948, 
TalU 

aa  San  Francisco  Charter.  June  30.  1948, 
San  Francisco. 

as.  Potsdam  Declaration.  AugvMt  a.  1945, 
Potsdam 

34  Soviet-Japanese  Neutrality  Pact.  April 
13.  1941.  Moscow. 

26.  Frontier  Declaration  between  U  8  8.  R. 
and  Japan.  April  14.  1941.  Moscow. 

36.  Treaty  of  Alliance  t>etween  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  Iran, 
January  29,  1943,  Teheran 

37.  Chinese-Russian  Treaty  of  Alliance 
and  Friendship,  August  14.  1945,  Moscow. 


Veterans  Favor  10-Year  Suspension  of 
Immigration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  January  25.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  recently  among  all  classes  of 
people,  and  particularly  among  the  serv- 
icemen and  the  veterans  of  World  War  11. 
with  reference  to  further  immigration  to 
this  country. 

I  find  that  the  people  with  whom  I 
have  talked  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  re- 
stricting Immigration  tc  the  minimum, 
and  many  believe  that  immigration 
should  be  suspended  for  at  least  10  years, 
vmtU  after  our  own  veterans  and  citizens 
are  able  to  construct  and  establish  new 
homes  and  obtain  employment  and  se- 
curity for  themselves  and  their  families. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  sentiment  that  is  being  crystalized  in 
this  country.  S'l.spension  of  immigration 
for  10  years  will  enable  us  to  provide 
the  llvlns  accommodations  and  necessi- 
ties of  our  own  people  to  a  large  extent, 
and  then  we  may  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  admitting  people  from  other 
countries. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
quote  the  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Veterajis  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
t'nlted  States  through  its  national  legis- 
lative committee  in  meeting  assembled 
the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of  January  1946. 
at  Washington.  D.  C: 


STT5PENSTON  OF  ALL  IMMICBATIOIf 

Whereas  the  critical  shortage  of  housing 
In  the  United  States  is  such  as  to  require  a 
period  of  10  years  for  construction  of  new 
homes  before  the  hovising  accommodations 
wUl  meet  the  demands  oX  the  population  of 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  first  furnish  employment  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  armed  forces  who  have 
defended  this  country,  and  also  furnish  em- 
ployment to  the  other  employable  cltlsens  of 
the  United  States:  and 

Whereas  unrestricted  Immigration  to  this 
country  will  Intensify  the  riltlcol  houslnf 
sliortage  and  prevent  the  (urnishing  of  em- 
ployment to  returned  vtternns  and  employ* 
able  eitieena;  Therefore  be  U 

Hfsohrd  by  tht  Vfttrans  of  Foni^  Wr» 
0/  ttte  Vnitr^  Sfsfe».  thmvgft  it»  nottonel 
Irgixlatlve  eommittee,  meeting  In  Wofhittg- 
ton.  January  t4.  75.  and  19.  ;94«.  That  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  Immediately  enact  leg- 
islation prohibiting  Immlgrixtlon  from  nil 
countries  for  a  period  of  10  years;  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  all  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  request  for  an  early  pro- 
nouncement of  their  position  on  this  issue. 


Billions  in  United  States  Supplies 
Scattered  About  Globe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CJF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  n-UNOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATH^ES 

Friday.  January  25,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Times-Herald.  Wa.shington.  D.  C, 
Sunday,  January  20.  1946,  by  Merrill  C, 
Meigs,  Including  introduction: 

Billions  in  Unxted  State.s  Sttpplies  Scat- 
tered ABOtrr  Globe — Round-the-World 
Flight  Revials  Most  Will  Have  To  Stat 
AS  Dead  Loss 

(Editor's  Note. — The  Times-Herald  here- 
with presents  a  condensed  version  of  a 
round-the-world  diary  by  Merrill  C.  Meigs, 
a  member  of  the  Army-Navy  Foreign  Sur- 
plus Liquidation  Commission,  Just  rettirned 
from  a  global  inspection  of  United  States 
war  surpluses.  He  represented  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Robert  P.  Patterson,  and  Thomas 
McCabe.  Chief  of  the  Surplus  Board.  Mr. 
Meigs  is  vice  president  of  the  Hearst  Corp. 
Mr.  Hearst  contributed  the  services  of  Mr. 
Meigs  to  the  War  Production  Board  In  Its 
early  days,  where  he  served  as  Chief  of  the 
Aircraft  Division  under  both  General  Knud- 
sen  and  Donald  Nelson.) 

(By  Merrill  C.  Meigs) 

Chicago. — I  have  Just  returned  from  an 
Inspection  tour  of  our  stupendous  surplus 
depots  overseas,  covering  31.000  square  miles. 

I  went  as  a  representative  of  Secretary 
Patterson,  not  as  a  newspaperman. 

The  facts  presented  ceme  not  only  from 
personal  Investigation  but  from  ofOcers  and 
men  whose  counsel  and  Ini'ormation  I 
Botight — retponslble  Americans  like  General 
of  the  Army  Douglas  MacArthur,  Commis- 
sioner Paul  McNutt.  Ambassador  Jeffer.>on 
CaQrey.  Generals  Wedemeyer.  Richardson, 
Ilenley.  Cannon.  Brady.  McMuUen.  Brandt. 
Porker.  Bedell  Smith.  Clay.  Echols,  and  Giles: 
Admirals    Townee,    Spruance,    TofQner.    and 


Hanson,  plus  many  artlrulate  Ors  and  our 
hard-working   surplus  supply   men. 

Upon  my  return  I  made  my  reix>rt  to  Sec- 
retary Patterson  and  Commissioner  McCat>e, 
who  agreed  that  a  brief  synopsis  of  my 
experiences  would  be  of  Interest  to  the 
American   public. 

Billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  United  States 
equipment  Is  properly  assorted.  cataKiged. 
and  housed  where  possible.  However,  the 
surplus  u  so  vast  that  lack  of  storage  and 
personnel  for  lu  nreservatlon  and  guarding 
subject  these  materials  to  rapid  dctcrlora« 
tton, 

I  saw  American  ofllcers  and  Hi's  strugBling 
to  solve  the  faittasttr  Jigsaw  ot  surplus,  and 
I  saw  understaiTed  State  Dtpaiiment  men 
tnctrully  battling  the  tmreasonah'.r  drmnnds 
of  eome  of  our  alltse, 

oaAPMtc  noor  or  oonmiuoation  nscb 

I  saw  graphic  rvMona  for  a  untttd  oom* 
mand  of  our  armed  forces  at  bases  where 
the  Army  and  Navy  had  buUt  and  nuun- 
tnlned  costly  establishments  In  duplication 
of  each  other. 

I  detected  a  sharp  need  for  a  more  realis- 
tic United  States  outlook  on  surpltises  and 
of  a  more  realistic  foreign  policy.  I  am  no 
imperialist,  but  there  are  stroni;  indications 
that  we  ore  bending  over  backward  to  be 
pleasant  to  certain  countries  which  screamed 
lor  our  aid — and  got  It — but  which  now  are 
reluctant  even  to  let  our  commercial  planes 
land  at  fields  we  built. 

Out  cf  the  often-bewllderlng  panorama 
come  several  thoughts: 

We  must  either  pull  completely  out  of  a 
majority  of  our  foreign  bases — and  write  off 
the  staggering  cost — or  we  must  keep  a  strong 
staff  of  seasoned  experts  in  those  areas  to 
protect  and  maintain  our  huge  investments. 

Our  repie&entatives  in  the  field  feel  the 
need  for  a  strong,  simple,  and  understand- 
able foreign  policy,  which  would  protect  first 
and  last  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  While  there  ore  billions  in  sur- 
pliis,  there  is  a  glaring  scarcity  of  decl£lona 
from  Washington. 

If  we  do  not  remedy  this  situation,  we 
are  going  to  confirm  a  growing  feeling  in 
certain  countries  that  we  are  a  Nation  of 
suckers. 

Our  air  facilities  overseas  have  been  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  that  one  green,  if 
willing,  hand  now  works  where  several  splen- 
didly trained  experts  once  labored.  The  fab- 
ulous records  we  set  for  safety  during  the 
conflict  are  being  dissipated  daily  because  we 
simply  haven't  sufflcient  trained  men  to  run 
our  far-flung  network  of  Army  and  Navy 
planes. 

PLANE    MAKERS     GEARED    VOR     HUGE     PRODUCTIOH 

It  mtist  be  remembered  that  before  Pearl 
Harbor  the  United  States  got  along  nicely 
with  370  commercial  air  liners.  And  we  were 
the  most  air-minded  nation  In  the  world. 
The  370  planes  more  than  bandied  the  coun- 
try's air  traffic. 

This  trafllc,  naturally,  will  be  expanded 
now.  More  and  more  people — including  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  airmen  trained  by 
Uncle  Sam — will  want  to  fly  in  the  postwar 
world.  But  the  progress  attained  will  not  In 
any  way  parallel  the  tremendous  strides  made 
by  United  States  plane  manufacturers  when 
the  call  came  to  them  to  build  war  planes. 

Willow  Run  Itself  was  geared  to  build  a 
four-engine  Liberator  bomber  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night.  One  can  readily  under- 
stand how  quickly  the  supply  wou'd  overrun 
the  demand,  and  the  hard  times  which  would 
come  upon  United  States  plane  makers  if 
surplus  bombers  and  transports  were  dumped 
on  the  Americaji  marke*. 

HOW    CAN   EL'On.CS    TANKS    EX    CSEDT 

As  for  tanks,  guns,  and  miliioBs  of  other 
Items  and  weapons  of  the  great  conflict,  hew 
can  they  ever  be  bent  Into  plowshares? 
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naving  seen  t^hat  that  gigantic  price 

havln;;  heard  the  pleas  over  there  Icr 

to  replace  the  old.    I  wlfh  that 

cur  leaders  and  more  parents  could 

the  trip  I  recently  made.     lh?y 

hen  at  least  grasp  the  cjst  of  head- 

dfmtib:lt::ation.  even   If   they   were   m- 

:o  damn  the  coat. 

DE&^OBLUA-nON     HAS    CO!<X    TOO    aAPIDLT 

short  months  since  VJ-day.  experl- 

cfr^  told  me  our  (iemoblllzallon  has 

.ipid  that  it  would  take  us  a  year 

lalf  ncntn  to  be  as  strong  as  we  were 

drtv  final  victory  was  won. 

si:rplu.s    problems    are    mighty.      We 

c  Ispcae  of  '--^      -'  •:;  mounds  of  per- 

asd  sen.  '   food  we  stored 

cut  th-  wtrld.  a:iU  the  same  is  true 

supplies. 

BkUst   carefully    wttu'h    mvrtad    other 

agaltut    the    threat    \.h:\l    will    plut 

States  markets,  rrtard  new  fcuMneu 

id  abroad,  cr  become  tools  of  another 

:":hiier  Wh.r. 

mu-t  sell   ah.it  we  can.  rather   than 

aw3v.    We  must  outwalt  such  powers 

f  wb")   are   bidin?   their   time 

.    when    suaiclent   sentiment 

J  SUtes  will  U\Ke  the  Americana 

.^ce  and  dump  desired  stores  in 

s  lap. 

^v  f."i»t  dtseouracB  the  tendency  of 

I  rhiirge  tu  rent  for  storing 

n«d  Mve  those  countries 

f'aae.  and  slavery. 

I  i.iult  that  we  piled  up  such 

'    to   b<»  prepared   to   invtide 

•>'.     VVc  I  '"5 

ftle  fur  c  y 

'.  redoubt. 

•nva  home  to  the  fl'»htlng 

V  cSed — a   mlraciilous  and 

si,i,»;  ..i..i  I  ..'ment  of  cur  services  of 

Tlie    supply   pipes   were    filled    in 

nnrr  fliat  the  plpaa  leading  from  the 

:r  u^  V'  nr  klt«toMi  sptfots  are  filled 

"t  ftntahid,    And  w« 

^th  our  nwn  and  cur 

a  r<  ce  if  we  wUl  undvsteBd 

^dequ:.  .         J3  are  stlM   needed  o»*r- 

fi^'lve  the  supolv  pmblem  and  other 

Ities  oi  demcblUaatloa  and  cccupa- 


s 


enmpi 
tlon 

Rldlfag  In  the  plastic  nose  of  our  special 
B-I7  nylns  Fortrea3.  Jotting  down  these 
notes,  I  foiuid  myself  wondOTing  how  the 
coat  or  It  all  wotild  ever  be  iwld:  how  to 
burden  on  coming  generations  of 


•XAeai,  LOO 

Novdnib?r  4:  Left  Washington  11:30  a.  m.. 
ecetvmg  instruction  in  use  of  para- 
Mae    West,"    rubber    boat,    signals. 


rr.ber    5:  Left    Bermuda    7:13    a.    m. 
talours  over  Atlantic,  rear  entrance  blew 


off.    Could  not  repair.    Returned  after  8'j 
hours. 

November  fl.  7:  Awaited  repairs,  or  n.w 
plane. 

November  8:  New  B- 17  arrived.  Departed. 
4:20  p.  m. 

November  9:  Landed  Santa  Maria.  Azores, 
where  United  States  invested  »20.00C,000  In 
fine  airport.  Portuguese  natives  earn  91  a 
diy  for  10  to  12  hours.  Arrived  Pari.-!.  Army- 
cperated  hotel.  Steam  heat.  Good  food. 
Tired. 

November  10.  11:  Armistice  Day  parade  re- 
viewed by  Qenernl  De  Gaulle.  Weather  re- 
porting here  unreliable,  due  to  departure  of 
experienced  men. 

November  12:  No  market  for  scrap.  Miles 
nid  miles  surplus  guns,  tanks,  trucks,  etc. — 
^:.  000  items. 

Nivember  13:  Flew  over  Le  Havre.  Omaha 
Beach.  Barges  remain  sunk  off  beaches. 
Ground  pulveriztd  Arrived  Bovlngton  Air- 
port, London. 

November  14:  Inspected  base  near  Liver- 
pool. Everything  fine  order.  Surpluses  care- 
fuUy  stacked,  housed. 

Novemt>er  15:  Fog  and  rain  prevented  de- 
parture for  Oermnny. 

November  16:  To  Wiecbaden  at  5.C00  feet. 
R:!de  In  glass  nose  of  plane.  Saw  Dunkirk. 
Liege. 

November  17:  FrankTort  and  Mainz.  What 
demolition! 

November  18:  Rhine.  Hitler's  gleaming 
v.hite  yacht — United  States  now  operates  it. 
No  transportation.  People  walking,  walking. 
November  19:  Berlin  and  Indescribable  de- 
struction. Templehofen  Field.  Short,  rough 
runways. 

November  20:  Hitler's  bomb  !«helter.  Chan- 
cellery. Women  working  v/lth  shcfvels, 
wheelbarrows. 

November  31 :  Marseille,  Swiss   Alps.  Cor- 
sica.    Beautiful,     rugged,     tjiurh     country. 
■  :i  had  t  :^h  to  live  In  C.)rs:ca. 

.   reprrr  says   plenty   of    sur- 

but  short  on  decisions  from  Wash- 
November  22:  Rome.  Vatican.  St  Peter's, 
most  beautiful  and  awr-lnsplrirg  sisrht. 
Beggars  pilfered  car.  Naples.  Alrpliine  sur- 
plus property  man  here  well  posted.  Knows 
w:->rre  pvery  phme  is  a-'d  rmdltlnn.  Ruius 
cf  V  fly  over  t  ivius.  now  In- 

ect.  :\  Carlos  Op  e. 

*Or«TS  IN   KO.Vl   HAlT    KG  OttJCTtS 

We  Q;w  in  over  Rome  and  Vatican  City 
lirs:  et  sunset,  a  stunning  slTht  which  scon 
wUl  be  wUhln  reach  of  countless  air -minded 
Anmcans. 

Surplus  representatives  In  Rome  told  me 

that  thsy  have  arran^ired  to  sell  some  cf  the 

ruppllcs  we  cannot  bring   home,   but   that 

igtoa  has  not  told  them  what  to  ac- 

r  money. 

A  trip  to  the  Vatican  is  a  reassuring  ex- 
perl^r.ce  for  any  man.  resardless  of  his 
faith.  Here  was  peace  in  the  midst  of  war. 
a  tiny  oasis  in  a  desert  of  saTafery.  corrup- 
tion and  rbnndonment  of  touman  rights. 

As  in  t.  I  flad  BO  words  ant  enouffh 

to  desi  e  magntAemce  of  8^.  Peter's, 

nor  the  thoughts  a  visit  there  stimul.ites. 

Kovemt)er  £3.  O.T  for  Cairo.  Sicllv  bar- 
ren S'^ep  mountr.lns.  Eengazl.  Remains 
of  battlefields. 

Novsmb?r  24.  Cairo.  Sphinx.  Nctives 
chare  mud  huts  with  don!teys  and  water  buf- 
falo. 

UNrrxB  iTATSs  ut  MDOu;  or  caixo  ncirr 

We  invested  alx^ut  $3,250,000  in  building 
Payne  Field  near  Cairo,  an  airport  complete 
with  runways,  hangars,  shops,  world-wide 
communications,  passenge.-s  und  freic-ht  fa- 
cilities and  housing  for  operating  personnel. 
But  we  are  havmg  considerable  dlfflculties 
getting  permlaaifm  from  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
emment  to  continue  to  operate  our  airport. 

They  propose  to  take  over  our  airport, 
Payne  Field,  for  the  training  and  molnte- 


nance  of  their  own  army  air  force,  compelling 
us  to  move  all  our  operations  to  their  in- 
ferior municipal  airport. 

Sjme  Egyptians  t.ld  me  that  It  Is  the 
British — who  control  E,?ypt — who  are  pro- 
moting this  exchange  But  Englishmen  told 
me  to  blame  the  Egyptians  for  the  freeze  that 
is  being  put  on  us. 

Anyway,  we  are  in  the  middle,  and  our 
representatives  were  praying  that  Washing- 
ton would  take  strong  action  on  this  case. 

November  25:  To  Jertisalem  via  Suez 
Canal  in  C-51.  Port  Said.  Egyptians  hunt 
ducks  here.  Seventy-five  average  bag. 
Palestine.  Bethlehem.  Dead  Sea  River 
Jordan.  Jericho.  Pinch  myself  and  strcke 
rhin.  No.  am  hot  living  In  Old  Testament. 
Poker  with  Sheik.  Lost.  His  EngiUh  ex- 
cellent. Only  35  percent  literate  in  Cairo. 
The  Nile. 

November  26:  Abadan  famous  for  oil 
Kirachl.  Skinny  natives  sit  on  heels  star- 
ing. Agra.  India.  r.ij  Mahal.  Next  to  St. 
Peter's  m.ost  impressive.  Then  what  con- 
trast! M-K.  huts.  No  windows  cr  doors. 
Any  A I  Jail  a  palace  In  comparison.' 

r.ne  U.- -t  American  olflcers. 

November  27:  En  route  to  Calcutta. 
Bicycles.  Donkeys  Oxcarts.  Open,  unsan- 
itary wells.  Study  graphs  showing  surpluses. 
Well-planned  dlspoisal  set  up.  Natives  bathe 
In  water  h:iles,  wash  clothes,  and  drink  same 
water, 

November  28:  Crors  Hoo^hly  In  launch. 
Bodies  of  dead  native  float  by.  Visited  chats 
where  dead  are  burned.  V/ealthy  buy  all- 
consuming  fire;  the  poor  scorch  t>ody  then 
t>jrow  in  river.  Inspected  700  planes  not 
worth  flying  home.  No  market  but  for  few. 
F'fty  times  as  many  people  as  in  ore  block 
et  home— crawling  over  each  other  like  ants. 
V;alKlng  ikeletcns.  My  Impression  Is  get 
tvhires  out  of  here  ahd  quick,  regardless  cf 
surpluses. 

November  29:  Glad  to  leave  for  Kunming, 
China.  Fly  over  Hump  cf  Himalayas,  ll.COO 
feet.  Terrible  winds.  Drafts  drop  plane 
thousand  ft-ct  then  drive  th'-m  ba'.k  up 
p?atn.    Ice  forms  cu  wings.    \  locking 

mountains.  No  wonder  we  li '-  ..i.'-cds  of 
places  here  during  war.  Quarter  in  General 
Chennault's  rambling  hcue.  Aiipoit  bisects 
grL;vc>ard 

rJuvember  33:  Flying  over  China.  Such 
g  ent  rtvers.  Ho  railroads.  Freight  trans- 
p<.  ':cat. 

L .?r  1:   Shanghai.     Smiling  natives. 

Caihr.y-Manlotis  Hotel.  No  heat.  Japs  tcck 
radiators  tor  scrap.     Everyone  has  a  cold. 

December  2.  \  Isit  head  of  China-American 
Air  Force.     Lack5  ucs  to  keep 

planes  repaired.  red  surplus 

because  no  decisicu  yet  on  tiste  of  Chinese 
r.nd  cur  A-mv.  Fjicellent  Chineue  dinner. 
Use    t  M.    cut    mostly    hugets.       How 

to  get  o  ^oij.wJO  Japs  out  of  Korea  end  Man- 
churia a  problem.  China  impoverished. 
V:         'he  bag, 

•  ;  t-T  3:    Tokyo,   Yohchama.      Jurned 

out.  Worse  than  Berlin.  Nagasaki,  Klro- 
ehima — complete  burnout.  Rice  paddles. 
Visited  General  MacArthur.  Says  he  is 
telling  Japs  the  stury  of  freedom.  Cannot 
leave  for  visit  home  until  Job  is  done.  Din- 
ner Imperial  Hotel.      GI  rations, 

December  4:  Spent  day  In  our  Interna- 
tional News  Service  office.  Went  to  Jop 
Diet  but  Diet  was  not  in  session — gone  to 
S3e  American  movie  on  how  they  weie  licked. 
Delicious  dinner.  Generrl  Ksnr.ey's  home 
but  general  away.  CcmpUmentcd  Jap  cooks. 
Beeponse.  smiles,  bor.s 

December  5:  Okinawa,  Hundreds  of  GI 
units.  Steam  .shovels  eating  at  hillsides. 
To.vn  of  25,000  destroyed.  Church  steeple 
ctiU  stands.  Army-Navy  cooperating.  Na- 
tives uneducated -small,  runtyltke  Japs. 

December  6:  FiV  over  Eataan.  Correg.dor. 
Feetin/  of  awe  and  reverence  c*  we  think  of 
humiliation,  starvation,  end  death  of  our 
men. 
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December  7:  Manila.  Visit  Filipino  farm. 
No  machinery.  Most  of  work  done  by  hand. 
Farmers  small  but  strong.  Clark  Field. 
Depressing  to  see  over  1,700  planes  parked 
wing  to  wing.  Many  new.  Most  to  t>e  de- 
clared f'urplus  and  scrap  repreaenling  over  a 
billion  dollars.  Wrecked  Jap  planes.  Dust- 
iest place  seen.  Planes  must  be  attended  or 
will  corrode  and  mildew  in  hot.  damp  cli- 
mate. Orga;iL^ed  band  of  thieves.  Split 
our  life  raft.s  to  get  two  small  packages  of 
emergency  rations,  tools,  etc. 

December  8:  Visit  Corregidor.  Concrete 
forts,  mortars.  Obsolete  as  borne  and  buggy. 
Leaving  we  see  white  hospital  ship  labor- 
ing way  home  to  America. 

December  9:  Ouam.  Looks  pretty  small  on 
map.  Hope  pilot  hits  it.  Beacon  flashes 
welcome.  Still  200,000  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines quartered  here.  Supplies  vast,  accu- 
mulated for  Japan  Invasion.  Insufficient 
help  retards  Inventory. 

December  10:  Ouam  Harbor  bring  dredged 
and  docks  built.  See  giant  floating  drydock. 
Bulldozers  at  work.  Hats  off  to  Seattees  and 
engineers.  Plctureeque  coral  shore.  Water 
clear.  Varicolored  ocean  bottom  Salpan. 
Saw  rock  where  native  families  committed 
ttulclde  at  approach  of  Americans.  Villages 
all  have  churches. 

December  11:  Kwajaleln  Atoll.  Command- 
er says  surpluses  not  worth  saving.  Worn 
out.  Johnston  Atoll  a  speck  on  ocean.  Room 
for  only  5.000-foot  runway.  Few  buUdings. 
Water  system  broken.  Each  pei-son  allowed 
gallon  per  day. 

December  12:  Flying  at  9  000  feet.  Taking 
oxygen  regularly.  Honolulu.  Pearl  Harbor. 
Land  Hickara  Field  Quest  of  Gen  Robert 
Richardson,  commanding  general  mid-Pacific 
area.  Vlalt  demoblliring  center.  Comforta- 
ble barracks.    Recreational  facilities. 

December  13:  Radio  and  rUdar  control 
room.*!  M^t  Admiral  8pr\iance  «nd  members 
of  staff  See  vast  Navy  Installations.  Same 
orderly  condition  as  Army.  Fine  cooperation 
Army-Na\-y  here.  See  ships  sunk  by  Japs. 
Visit  Signal  Corps  receiving  and  sending 
rocnns.     What  equipment. 

December  14:  Visit  square  miles  of  shops. 
dcKks.  stock  piles.  Surpluses.  Barracks.  GI 
Club.  All  excellent  condition.  Richardson 
fine  administrator  Insists  on  gtK)d  house- 
keeping.    Is  taxpayer  oonscious. 

December  15;  SmcxJih  comfortable  flight. 
San  Francisco  in  sight  11  hours  flat.  Party 
all  well.     Congenial. 

December  16:  Lake  Tahoe.  Salt  Lake.  Ne- 
braska. JuEt  crossed  Mississippi.  Home  In 
40  minutes.  Piloted  plane  for  hour.  Looked 
down  on  Iowa  where  grandfather  came  from 
Vermont  bv  covered  wagon  In  1862 — inching 
his  way  at  2  miles  per  hour  while  we  fly 
smoothly  at  200. 

Sn-MON  DOLLAKS  IN  PLANES   AT  ONE  TTKLO 

In  the  Philippines  the  surplus  troubles  are 
typical  of  our  troubles  almost  everywhere. 
We  have  sent  home  the  men  best  able  to  care 
for  our  fortune  In  supplies.  The  replace- 
ments are  entirely  Inadequate  and,  of  course. 
Inexperienced. 

We  have  Fome  breathtaking  surpluses 
tJiere.  At  Clark  Field,  which  is  rimmed  by 
the  remains  of  hundreds  of  Jap  planes,  I  saw 
over  81.000,000,000  worth  of  American  Ijomb- 
ers.  fighters,  transport,  and  reconnaissance 
planes  with  spares.  It  Is  a  veritable  sea  of 
planes.  A  vast,  vast  majority  of  them  will 
have  to  be  broken  up  Into  scrap.  Modern  as 
some  of  Uiem  are.  they  are  still  outmcxied, 
and  are  Ul-equipped  to  be  flown  or  shipped 
home. 

Indeed,  there  are  as  many  tr.insports  at 
Clark  Field  alone  as  the  entire  United  States 
commercitfl  system  possessed  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  We  plan  to  keep  a  minimuna 
number  of  the  best  of  these  planes  in  opera- 
tion ready  to  go  to  work  on  any  task  here. 
But  It  is  difllcult  even  to  keep  these  in  tip- 
top shape.  Their  seasoned  custodians  are 
gone.      The    men    bad    enough    points,    and 


no  suitably  trained  men  have  been  sent  la 
their  stead. 

The  thleveiy  of  our  supplies  is  at  It*  worst 
lu  the  Philippines,  for  it  is  organized.  In 
some  countries  where  populaces  are  preying 
on  our  surpluses,  some  efforts  are  made  to 
punish  the  guilty. 

But  at  Clark  Field,  to  name  one  place,  the 
local  authorities  give  very  light  sentences — 
which  usually  are  not  served — or  dismiss 
cases  altogether. 

In  one  week  nine  carloads  of  meat  en  route 
to  Clark  Field  to  feed  our  GIs  disappeared 
entirely.  Regulations  prohibit  our  men 
from  shooting  at  thieves.  They  must  be 
tackled,  as  gently  as  possible,  and  turned 
over  to  local  authorities.  Often  they  are  set 
free   by  officials  patently  in  on  the  racket, 

ricirriNo  losinq  battlx  to  protbct  TAXPAViais 

Our  boys  are  fighting  a  losing  battle  to 
protect  the  property  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  was  asked  repeatedly  to  urge 
Washington  to  send  enough  men  to  the 
Philippines  to  protect  our  stores,  and  to  give 
our  men  the  right  to  use  their  weapons 
when  necessary. 

Nowhere  did  I  see  a  more  vivid  example  of 
what    General    Marshall    was    talking    about 
when    he   told    Congress.    "You    won't    have 
demobilization,  you  will  have  demorializa-  ' 
tion." 

We  have  good  men  left  in  the  Philijjpines, 
but  there  arent  enough  of  them. 

The  long-promised  Independence  of  the 
Islands  will  be  a  trying  time  not  only  for  Flli- 
pintis  but  their  American  friends.  Former 
experienced  Philippine  government  officials 
have  been  liquidated  by  the  Jape. 

Tax  and  other  public  records  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  battle  of  Manila.  The  Philip- 
pine government  has  no  clear-cut  plan  to 
collect  taxes. 

Officials  In  High  Commissioner  Paul 
MoNutt's  office  told  me  that  if  Filipinos  were 
permitted  to  vote  today  on  an  independence 
they  would  vote  8  to  1  in  favor  of  staying 
under  the  political  and  economical  wing  of 
the  United  States, 

With  General  McMxillen  we  visited  Cor- 
regidor aiul  were  stunned  by  the  archaic  arms 
of  the  island,  where  General  Wainwright  and 
a  handful  of  men  and  nurses  so  gallantly  held 
off  the  overwhelming  attacks  of  the  Japs  in 
the  early  days  of  the  war. 

The  old  guns  Wainwright  had — I  noticed  a 
1903  date  on  one — were  pointed  out  to  sea. 
They  could  not  be  turned  to  shell  the  Japs  a 
few  miles  away  on  Bataan.  What  a  tragedy 
that  was. 

Today  a  work  crew  of  1.200  Jap  prisoners 
stolidly  clean  up  "The  Rcxrk,"  digging  the 
bcxiies  of  brave  Americans  and  Filipino  pa- 
triots out  of  the  caves  in  which  they  died. 

The  wheels  of  our  globe-circling  B-17 
touched  hallowed  land  on  the  way  home  from 
the  Pacific — land  made  forever  sacred  in  our 
annals  by  the  pric^  paid  for  them  in  Ameri- 
can blood. 

After  Okinawa  and  Guam  we  swept  over 
Salpan,  where  you  can  see  the  sharp-tooUied 
reefs  that  stopped  our  Invasion  boats  and 
forced  our  boys  to  swim  and  wade  ashore 
through  murderous  fire. 

A  hundred  ships  lie  In  Salpan's  harbor, 
some  of  them  Jammed  with  unloaded  sup- 
plies we  no  longer  need. 

There  is  no  market  for  such  supplies  in 
that  part  of  the  world.  If  we  shipped  them 
all  the  way  home,  we  could  never  realize 
enough  from  their  sale  in  the  United  States 
to  warrant  the  cost  erf  transportation. 

We  touched  at  blcwdy  Kwajaleln,  too.  Tlie 
tiny  atoll  we  have  transformed  into  a  vital 
air -passenger  base. 

HAWAn   COMMANDER    DOING    EXCELXENT    JOB 

Another  long  hop  over  the  bltie  Pacific 
brought  us  to  a  speck  named  Johnston  Island, 
which  American  enterprise  has  turned  into 
another  vital  cog  In  otor  Pacific  air  travel. 


Then,  as  if  on  smooth,  invisible  rails.  Cap- 
tain L.arsou  took  us  to  Hawaii,  where  the 
whole  bloody  and  bankrupting  business  of 
our  war  began. 

General  Richardson,  commanding  general 
mid-Pacific  area,  himself  soon  displayed  to 
our  party  the  qualities  which  prompted  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  place  him  in  charge  of  a 
huge  portion  of  the  Pacific. 

Best  of  all,  from  a  businessman's  ttuud- 
polnt.  Richardson  has  a  highly  developed  re- 
gard for  American  property.  A  story  typit^es 
that   regard: 

One  day  Richardson  saw  a  GI  misusing  an 
f.rmy  truck.  "You  should  treat  that  uuck 
better,  son,"  he  counseled.  "You  and  I  and 
your  buddies  bou<;ht  it," 

The  kid  looked  at  him  quizzically.  "The 
Army  lx>ught  it,  sir."  he  said. 

"TYue  enough,  but  the  money  hjd  to  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  Americans  like  your- 
seU." 

Tlie  Pacific  air  traveler,  and  there  will  be 
countless  thousands  of  them  in  the  coming 
years,  is  comforted  by  an  Inspection  of  the 
precautions  taken  for  his  safety. 

Before  we  to<ik  off  for  California.  General 
Richardson  showed  us  his  control  air  opera- 
tions room,  where  the  most  modern  devices 
keep  tab  on  the  flights  of  all  planes  leaving 
or  arriving  at  Honolulu.  The  room  l-?  domi- 
nated by  a  huge  map.  on  which  tiny  planes, 
your  own  among  them,  move  majestically 
across  the  blue  expanse  of  water — cousUntly 
checked  by  radar  and  the  lastest  radio  safety 
signals.  Rescue  planes  stand  by  day  and 
night.  In  case  of  trouble  they  are  on  their 
a-ay  to  the  spot  within  3  minutes. 

It  is  plainly  beyond  the  power  of  mo«t 
men.  including  this  one.  aptly  to  describe 
the  emotion  of  homecoming.  I  felt  I  a-as 
home  In  this  blessed  land  when  I  swoke 
after  a  nap  in  Uie  B-17  and  looked  down  on 
San  Francisco's  magnificent  Golden  Gate. 

I  knew  then,  as  never  before,  how  i?reat 
this  land  is.  for  1  had  behind  me  the  exam- 
ple of  a  world  that  is  sick  and  bettered  and 
despairing. 

CHANGES    IN    AMEBICA    SINCE    PlONrEH    OATS 

As  these  final  words  are  written  we  are 
crossing  the  strong  flat  midland  of  the  United 
States.  My  grandfather  crossed  these  lands 
In  a  covered  wagon  100  years  ago  I  was 
bom  on  a  farm  near  which  this  big  plane 
Just  flew.  I  saw  the  first  telephone  wires 
strung  to  that  farm,  the  first  automobile, 
the  first  flimsy  plane. 

Now,  in  smooth  comfort.  I  fly  over  the^e 
lands  at  200  miles  per  hour.  In  a  few  years 
well  be  doing  It  at  400  miles  per  hour  In 
much  more  comfort,  for  pressurized  cabins 
will  reduce  the  tiring  trffect  of  itwufBcient 
oxygen.  Food,  service,  and  planes  will  be 
greatly  Improved.  In  my  time  I  have  seen 
the  world  shrink  as  never  before  in  its 
history. 

As  for  the  trip  Itself,  here  is  my  summa- 
tion: 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  the^pld  de- 
mobilization of  our  armed  forces  re  causing 
great  disorganization  overseas  and  at  home. 
Boys  are  released  before  they  can  be  re- 
placed. 

Foreign  markets,  at  best,  are  scarce  be- 
cause the  worH  is  generally  busted.  Priceless 
weapons  and  warplanes  are  now  uotbing 
more  than  spent  bullets.  Billions  in  United 
States  war  goods  must  be  scrapped. 

We  should  clear  out  of  such  lands  as  India 
and  Iran  as  soon  as  possible.  We  should 
give  up  such  Pacific  islands  as  are  no  longer 
needed  as  bases  and  which  cannot  be  turned 
into  armed  places  by  any  unfriendly  power. 

Appalling  is  the  staggering  cost  of  our 
overseas  military  machine.  How  long  can 
America  stand  this  terrific  burden?  Some 
officers  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  devel- 
opment of  atomic  power  may  greatly  reduce 
this  tremendous  expense.  They  are  hopeful 
for  the  sucoees  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
sation but  are  not  too  optimistic. 
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HANGAIS,   nSLDS,   SIDC  BT   tXOm 

_  Islands  in  the  Pacific  I  aaw  spien- 

and  equally  efficient  Nary  air  fields 

1  Ide  by  side.    Each  was  fully  equipped 

rkshopfl.  hangars,  barracks,  hospitals. 

like      Bach  used  different  types  of 

ngineered  and  produced  individually 

ous  cost.     Members  of  both  services 

t  a  united  command  would  result 

savings  and  added  efficiency.     How- 

men  feel  that  this  could  be  ac- 

wlthout  a  complete  merging  of 

services. 

try  should  draft  Its  highly  trained 
fVrmy  and  Navy  officers  Into  the  dip- 
corps.     They  have  a  grasp  of  world 
ind  an  appreciation  of  United  States 
.  second  to  none. 

are   Immeasurably   better  suited   to 
us  overseas  than.  say.  Inexperienced 
appointed  dlplomitts. 
that    many    are   strongly   of    the 
that  we  should  get  Caledonia  from 
nch  in  exchange  for  the  mountains 
us  supplies  we  will  soon  be  obliged 
the   De   Oaulle   government.     Calc- 
lytng  almost  dormant  In  the  Pacific, 
(Strengthen   our   Pacific   defense    and 
IS    a    fine    stepping    stone    for    our 
to-Australin  trade, 
of  the  American  embassies  are  en- 
uvsutted  to  house  our  expanded  dip- 
staffs.     Many  suggested  that  we  swap 
for  more  adequate  and  representa> 
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BZINC   JtTNKXa   THAT   COULD   BE   KAVCO 

no  surpluses  being  destroyed  over- 

ch    should    not    have    been    junked. 

elligent  officers  approach  all  scrapping 

with  an  "I  pay  Uuws.  too."  attitude 

ion. 

jtinkets  to  distant  lands  have 
)een  crltlclaed  as  a  waste  of  money, 
convinced  ma  that  such  trips  are 
Investments,  but  the  duty  of 
n.     How    can    they    enact    legls- 
of  an  International  character  If  they 
know  the  world  we  live  In? 
convinced  that  America  and  the  allies 
ake  a  serious  mistake  if  anything  Is 
curb  the  authority  of  Douglas  Mac- 
tn  Japan.     He  is  ably  handling  the 
fob  ever  heaped  on  a  military  man. 
the  hope  that  these  articles  may 
)ute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
I  iroblems  facing  the  American  people. 
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The  Twisted  Brass 


•rXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 


or   WISCONSIN 


HOUSE  OP  RXPRESSNTATIVBS 
friday    January  25.  1946 

BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
r,  I  btlieve  we  al'  appreciate  the 
ity  for  the  maintenance  of  e,  large 
and  Navy  for  a  considerable  time 
It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that 
Army  and  Navy  will  be  made  up  cn- 
of  volunteers.    I  firmly  lielieve  that 
be  done.    It  can  be  done  by  mak- 
e  service  attractive  to  the  young 
the  country.     The  Congress  can 
the  service  more  attractive,  and  a 
1  this  direction  was  made  when  we 
the  armed  forces  voluntary  re- 
nt bill  of  1945.    But  our  Army  and 
eaders  must  do  their  par  .    If  they 
carry  out  their  respoasibiUty,  then 
ioie  program  fails.    One  thing  they 
lo  atrave  all  else  is  to  maintain  the 


cun 


(if 


respect  of  the  men  in  the  service  and  the 
people  generally.  I  issue  a  word  of  warn- 
ing to  them  now — broken  promises  do  not 
encourage  respect.  It  would  be  well  for 
them  to  take  to  heart  the  warning  con- 
tained in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  January  21.  1946.  issue  of  the  Green 
Bay  Press-Gazette,  which  follows: 

THK    TWISTTD    BBASS 

A  flood  of  mall  to  the  Press-Gazette  last 
week  from  privates,  sergeants,  and  capuins 
scattered  around  the  world  was  convincing 
that  these  protesting  soldier  boys  of  ours  are 
on  the  right  track  and  know  what  they  are 
doing  in  their  many  complaints  against  their 
superiors. 

They  are  not  complaining  of  serving  their 
country.  They  do  not  gripe  about  lone- 
someness.  Filthy  vUiages  and  sunken-eyed 
and  miserable  people  have  not  turned  their 
heads.  The  glorious  but  far-off  oimtorts  of 
home  have  not  warped  their  Judfpnnenu. 

They  simply  insist  that  men  in  high  posi- 
tions who  are  faithless  to  their  words,  that 
left<iers  who  have  made  premises  only  to 
break  them,  must  be  brought  to  an  account- 
ing 

In  the  numerous  Army  publications  from 
the  Short  Snorter  through  the  Tacalog  Times 
to  the  Daily  Paclflcan.  there  runs  but  one 
theme,  one  startled  question,  one  amazing 
Interrogatory.  What  has  beconie  of  the  code 
of  honor  of  the  American  Army? 

The  detail  of  broken  promises  Is  simply 
slckenln?  Nor  is  )t  merelv  a  matter  of 
cbanginv;  orders.  The  soldiers  aren't  chil- 
dren. They  realize  that  orders  must  be 
altered,  that  ships  don't  always  make  sched- 
ules, that  emergencies  arise,  but  they  vehe- 
mently protest  against  generals  who  think 
they  can  answer  a  Just  complaint  with  a 
glib  excuse,  can  secure  an  objective  by  mak- 
ing a  definite  promise,  and  after  the  soldiers 
have  delivered  the  goods  forget  or  Ignore 
the  p.omlse. 

In  anticipation  tbat  we  are  going  to  have 
a  bigger  army  than  ever,  something  very 
drastic  will  have  to  be  done  at  Washington 
•o  that  a  general's  word  Is  hereafter  re- 
•pccted.  If  the  brass  does  not  realtz:;  that 
an  honoriess  army  is  wholly  uselees.  the  men 
In  the  ranks  do  Thcv  don't  want  that  k<nd 
of  -xn  armv  They  won't  stand  for  It.  And 
In  this  attitude  they  are  wise  beyond  their 
years. 


The  FEPC  Prosram 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  w^nccnsin 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  RKPRESEl^TATTVTS 

Friday.  January  IS,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  of  Jan- 
uary 24.  194€: 

•nn  rtpc  raosLxM 

The  Chavez  bill  for  a  psrmanent  Pair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Commission,  now  before 
the  Senate.  Is  recommended  for  favorable 
consideration  by  Its  avowed  purpose  and  by 
the  character  and  sincerity  of  its  leading 
supporters.  If  the  bill  could  actually  ac- 
complish what  Its  proponents  believe  it  will, 
we  would  have  no  hesitation  In  urging  that 
It  become  law  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
If  Its  swift  pasHg*  oould  t>e  made  a  rebuke 
to  Senator  BOMO  and  others  who  propose 
to  filibuster  against  a  vote,  there  would  be 
another  argument  tn  ita  favor.     A  filibuster 


at  this  time  Is  an  outrageous  effort  by  a 
minority,  at  the  expense  of  the  public  busi- 
ness, to  defeat  the  will  of  a  majority. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  duty  to  express  doubt  as  to  the  wis- 
dom and  probable  efllcacy  of  the  Chavez 
meastire.  Yet  we  are  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  act  would  apply  to  every  employer  or 
labor  union  with  more  than  a  handful  of 
employees  or  members  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  in  any  State.  Territory,  or 
possession  of  the  United  States.  It  would 
make  It  unfair  for  them  to  discriminate 
against  any  person  "because  of  such  person's 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  an- 
cestry." An  FEPC  order,  if  sustained,  could 
In  theory  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  courts, 
with  contempt  penalties,  and  any  willful  In- 
t-^-ference  with  the  commission  or  Its  agents 
or  at,encle8  could  be  panlshed  by  Imprison- 
ment and  fine. 

We  do  not  believe  this  act  would  be  en- 
forceable in  any  Slate  or  community  where 
the  dominant  opinion  ran  strongly  against 
it.  Discrimination  Is  always  hard  to  prove. 
becau.<te  it  involves  the  subjective  question 
of  intent.  There  must  be  a  majority  will  to 
comply  If  the  unwilling  minority  are  to  be 
legally  coerced.  In  many  American  com- 
riunlties  this  will  to  comply  rlmply  doesn't 
exist.  It  will  have  to  be  created  by  educa- 
tion, backed  In  time  by  State  and  local  law. 
The  Federal  Oovernment.  with  all  its  power, 
cannot  change  the  climate  of  opinion  over- 
night. And  a  new  Force  Act  might  do 
more  harm  than  grod  to  the  very  minorities 
the  law  alms  to  protect. 

Jne  clause  in  the  Chavez  bill  can.  certainly, 
stand.  This  clause  requires  the  insertion  of 
a  nondiscrimination  provision  into  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  Federal  Oovernment 
may  not  be  (.ble  to  halt  discrimination  b; 
direct  action,  but  it  can  certainly  refrain 
from  patronizing  the  discrimlnatois.  For 
the  rest,  we  will  probably  have  to  wait  upon 
the  civilizing  Influence  of  education  In  tbti 
field.  People  Just  can't  be  made  ialr  and 
tolerant  by  the  use  of  the  policeman's  bUly- 
stlck. 


Walter  Lippmann  Writes  on  Basic 
Economic  Problem 


ETrrENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Friday,  January  25,  1946- 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  take  pleasure  in  including 
with  my  remarks  a  recent  column  by 
Walter  Lippmann  entitled  "The  State  ol" 
the  Union,"  in  which,  in  my  judgment, 
he  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  economic 
problems  of  our  countiy,  l>oth  at  the 
present  time  and  in  the  future: 
TooAT  AND  ToMoaaow 
(By  Waltfr  Lippmann) 

THS   STAT*   OF  THE   UNION 

The  President's  decision  to  send  one  mes- 
sage, which  IneludM  the  Budget,  instead  of 
two  separate  nMHagca.  as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom. Is  In  itself  a  highly  slgnlflcant  event. 
It  marks  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  tn 
these  times  the  relation  between  Oovern- 
ment finance  and  the  private  economy  is 
Intimate  and  reciprocal.  The  two  cannot  be 
considered  apart  and  treated  like  two  parallel 
lines  that  never  meet.  Tiie  day  la  gone,  and 
win  probably  never  return,  when  Govern- 
ment spending,  taxing,  and  borrowing,  can 
be  Isolated  from  Individual  and  corporate 
spending.   Investing,   and   saving.      For    the 
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two  combined,  and  Interacting,  determine 
the  level  of  production,  the  order  of  prices, 
the  quantity  of  employment,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment revenue  at  any  given  rate  of  taxes. 

For  some  years  before  the  war,  in  fact 
since  1836  when  J  M.  Keynes  published  his 
book  The  General  Theory  of  Employment. 
Interest,  and  Money,  the  basic  theory  has 
been  known.  It  has  won  wide  acceptance 
among  economists.  But  only  gradually  Is  it 
being  understood  and  accepted  by  laymen, 
and  only  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  post- 
war period  lias  it  become  possible  and  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  new  knowledge.  The  Presi- 
dent's message,  supplemented  by  the  filth 
report  of  the  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion,  is  based  upon  the  findings 
of  the  new  economic  science  of  our  gen- 
eration. 

The  war  has  quickly  turned  what  might 
have  remained  for  long  an  academic  argu- 
ment Into  a  practical  problem  of  statesman- 
ship. For  at  VJ-day  the  American  people 
were  producing  goods  and  services  at  the 
rate  of  •300.000.000  000  a  year.  Nearly  half 
of  this  product  was  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment: the  other  half  was  bought  by  the 
civilian  market.  No  one  could,  therefore, 
dispute  the  enormous  role  of  the  Government 
m  the  whole  economy. 

Now  that  the  fighting  is  over,  the  Govern- 
ment's purchases  of  goods  and  services  will 
be  reduced  from  the  wartime  i>eak  of  ninety- 
eight  billions  annually  to  almost  thirty-five 
billions  in  the  12  months  lieglnnlng  July  1  of 
this  year.  Such  a  drastic  and  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  demand  by  the  Government  would,  in 
lt«elf,  produce  unemployment  and  a  severe 
decline  In  prices.  But  it  Is  offset  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions earned  much  more  than  they  were  able 
to  spend,  were  allowed  to  spend,  or  wished  to 
spend.  They  have  at»out  anCOOCOOOOOO  on 
hand.  This  private  money  not  only  offsets 
the  reduction  of  Government  spending.  It 
hangs  over  the  market  which  is  not  yet  ade- 
quately supplied  with  civilian  goods,  and 
will  not  l>e  and  cannot  be  supplied  uniil 
their  is  full  eivillan  production.  If  the 
spending  of  this  huge  accumulation  of  pri- 
vate funds  Is  not  slowed  down.  It  will,  of 
course,  puwh  Up  prices  to  exorbitant  levels. 

These  are  the  controlling  facts  with  which 
national  policy  hp«  to  deal.  In  the  near 
future  the  threat  of  inflation  has  to  be  coun- 
tered. The  threat  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  this  huge  accumulation  of  private 
ftmds.  a  long-deferred  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  and  a  considerable  delay  in  com- 
ing to  full  production,  especially  In  the  criti- 
cal field  of  private  housing.  The  problem  Is 
much  money  and  not  enough  goods.  The 
polutlon  of  the  problem  Is  more  goods  as 
soon  as  possible,  less  private  spending  until 
there  are  more  goods,  less  money  in  circu- 
lation brought  aljout  by  taxation  and  the 
control  of  credit  and  as  stopgap  and  back- 
stop for  some  time  to  come  price  control  of 
scarce  goods  and  Government  allocation  of 
essential    materials. 

The  most  urgent  mea.sures  the  President 
needs  from  Congref«  are.  therefore,  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Price  Control  Act  and  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act.  both  of  which  ex- 
pire on  June  30. 

But  while  the  Immediate  problem  Is  that 
of  Inflation,  no  one  who  looks  ahead  and 
wishes  to  act  with  prudence  and  foresight  can 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come — no  one  can 
say  exactly  when  but  certainly  within  n  few 
short  years — when  the  deferred  demand  will 
have  t>een  satisfled.  the  private  savings  that 
will  be  spent  and  invested,  used  up.  produc- 
tion will  be  St  full  capacity.  Then  the  poet- 
war  depression  will  t>egln.  and  If  measures 
have  not  been  taken  poon  enough  to  prevent 
It.  or  at  the  least  to  moderate  It,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  be  the  most  violent  depression  in 
our  whole  history.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  was  bad  enough:  the  national 
Income  fell  from  ninety  to  forty  billions. 
But  now  the  national  Income  is  much  larger, 


and  If  it  fell  to  forty  or  even  to  seventy  bil- 
lions, the  effect  might  well  be  catastrophic. 

The  measures  to  prevent  this  happening 
are  among  the  most  difficult  our  people  have 
ever  had  to  consider.  The  American  econ- 
omy will  be  at  a  level  of  productivity  never 
before  achieved  anywhere  at  any  time.  To 
keep  it  at  that  level  or  anywhere  near  it.  will 
require  capital  investment  and  consumer 
spending  on  a  scale  beyond  anything  hitherto 
known  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  not  easy  to  see. 
it  is  very  hard  to  know,  how  capital  Invest- 
ment of  a  wholly  new  order  of  magnitude  can 
be  brought  atx>ut  annually  and  conslBtently. 
But  if  It  is  not  brought  about,  depression  is 
certain,  and  depression  of  a  kind  which  will 
shake  the  country  and  the  world. 

The  success  with  which  we  master  this 
American  problem  will  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  peace  of  the  world.  An  economic 
catastrophe  In  the  United  States,  like  1929. 
would  undennlne  the  peace  settlement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  whole  prospect  of  peace, 
the  whole  hope  In  UNO.  all  the  plans  of  re- 
construction and  for  liberty  and  democracy, 
rely  at  last  upon  the  proml.se  that  the  United 
States  will  Itself  achieve  such  prosperity  that 
there  will  be  Increasing  prosperity  every- 
where. 


Address  of  Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NORTH  CASOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  21,  1946 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Lindsay  C.  Warren,  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  at  annual 
dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Ashevillc,  N.  C,  January  17,  1946: 

I  am  glad  to  come  back  to  .^sheviUe  again, 
and  I  g;eatly  appreciate  your  cordial  invita- 
tion to  be  with  you.  I  have  never  felt  that 
I  was  a  stranger  here.  Aside  from  many 
friends  in  this  section  over  the  years,  I  have 
felt  5pecial  attachments  for  the  city  and  its 
people. 

My  great  great  grandfather,  John  Gray 
Blount,  owned  a  part  of  the  land  on  which 
Asheville  is  built.  I  regretfully  admit,  how- 
ever, that  not  1  foot  of  It  ever  came  down  to 
me.  My  grandfather  was  the  ever  loyal  and 
constant  friend  of  the  mighty  Vance,  and 
wa.s  a  member  of  his  covincU  of  state.  My 
father  was  elected  as  the  second  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  here  In 
Asheville.  I  bear  the  name  of  an  Asheville 
lady  of  yesteryears,  and  for  3  years  I  attended 
the  famous  Bingham  school,  which  added  Its 
contribution  In  those  days  In  making  Ashe- 
ville North  Carolina's  best-advertised  city. 

I  am  also  glad  to  be  here  to  pay  a  visit  to 
a  very  Important  part  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OlBce — the  Postal  Accounts  Division 
v/lth  Its  900  employees.  Wlien  It  became 
necessary  to  move  this  Division  of  our  Office 
out  of  Wa.shlngton  temporarily  on  account 
of  war  congestion,  I  was  happy  that  it  could 
be  located  in  Asheville.  I  may  surprise  8f)me 
of  you  when  I  tell  you  that  in  this  ofllce  here 
In  the  Arcade  building,  we  are  making  an 
annual  postal  audit  of  $20,000,000,000  a  year, 
and  It  is  kept  current.  I  wish  to  pay  public 
tribute  to  the  capable  and  efficient  employees 
of  the  Oovernment  who  are  doing  this  im- 
portant work. 

So  I  think  I  qualify  In  saying  tbat  I 
feel  perfectly  at  home  here. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  this   amiual   meeting   of   your   chamber 


of  commerce,  and  to  your  distinguished 
guests.  You  In  Asheville  have  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  go  out  and  sell  youi-  city 
and  section  and  to  promote  the  location  of 
industries  here.  The  unbounded  resources 
of  our  North  Carolina  mountains — kaolin, 
mica,  feldspar,  other  minerals,  tlmlwr  and 
the  rest — should  be  developed  into  manu- 
factured good  here  In  our  own  State,  not 
sent  elsewhere  for  processing. 

Never  in  all  their  history  have  our  cham- 
bers of  commerce  been  faced  with  more 
numerous  and  {>erplexing  problems  than  to- 
day, in  readjusting  the  life  of  their  com- 
munities to  a  peacetime  economy,  with  iu 
changing  business  and  manufacturing  activ- 
ities. Never  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
for  their  services  in  buUdlng  liolld  founda- 
tions for  civic  welfare,  and  in  gtiardiug 
our  democratic  institutions,  iu  defeiise  of 
which  so  many  of  our  dear  ones  have  Just 
giver,  their  lives  or  their  health. 

I  take  it  as  self-evident  that  as  citizens, 
businessmen,  and  taxpayers  you  are  inter- 
ested in  tlie  structure  and  efficiency  of  our 
National  Government,  and  its  relation  with 
our  own  great  State,  and  with  the  other 
States  of  the  Union.  No  longer  is  this  a 
remote  and  academic  question.  In  one  form 
or  another  it  bears  upon  the  dally  lives 
of  every  one  of  us.  Of  late  there  has  been 
much  discussion  of  the  expansion  of  the 
Federal  Government,  of  its  tremendous 
growth  in  bureatis.  commissions,  and  boards. 
Our  people  are  beginning  to  be  concerned. 
They  are  beginning  to  wonder  when  and 
where  this  expansion  will  end,  what  It  will 
cost  them,  and  what  will  be  its  effect  upon 
the  States  and  their  subdivisions.  I  have 
decided,  therefore,  to  speak  to  you  In  • 
somewhat  general  way  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Federal  Government,  its  finances,  and 
its  relation  to  the  States.  This  relationship 
Is  the  Jugular  vein  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

If  I  am  at  all  qualified  to  speak  upon  this 
subject,  it  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have 
looked  at  the  problem  from  both  sides,  hav- 
ing served  a  number  of  years  In  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly  and  In  the  Na- 
tional Congress.  In  my  present  official  posi- 
tion. I  have,  of  course,  had  a  wonderful  op- 
portunity to  'Study  the  structure  and  the 
functioning  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  part  of  my  Job  to  see  that  Federal  agen- 
cies stay  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  Con- 
gress in  their  use  of  public  funds.  In  so  do- 
ing. It  Is  often  my  duty  to  rule  upon  prob- 
lems that  affect  lx)th  Federal  and  State 
Governments.  In  an  impartial  and  dispas- 
sionate manner,  I  thought  It  might  be  worth 
while  here  tonight  to  make  a  few  suggestions 
as  to  our  future  goals  in  these  fields. 

When  our  Constitution  was  written  in  1787, 
the  prime  problem  was  how  to  combine  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  Into  one  union. 
Many  of  the  States  were  fearful  that  tiiey 
would  lose  their  character  and  liberties  If 
they  came  into  the  Union  under  the  new  Con- 
stitution. North  Carolina  did  not  enter  the 
Union  until  after  the  new  Government  was 
veil  under  way.  Alter  first  rejecting  the  new 
Constitution  it  waited  until  November  21. 
1789.  to  ratify  it.  too  late  to  participate  In 
the  first  election  of  Washington,  because  of 
the  lack  of  a  Bill  of  Rlghu  and  the  fear 
that  a  .strong  National  Oovernment  would  in 
time  overbear  State  authority. 

This  attitude  was  natural.  When  the 
Constitution  mas  written,  there  were  no 
great  industries.  There  were  no  great  sys- 
tems of  communication  or  transportation. 
Our  people  for  the  most  part  lived  a  rural 
life.  The  frontier  spirit  ruled  the  new  Na- 
tion, and  our  people  looked  to  tbenuelve* 
rather  than  to  government  for  aid.  A  slogan 
of  the  timet,  made  popular  by  Jefferson,  wae 
to  the  effect  that  those  people  are  best  gov- 
erned that  are  the  least  governed. 

It  was  Inevitable  that  conflicu  would  arise 
as  to  where  the  powers  of  the  States  were 
to  end  and  where  the  power  of  the  Federal 
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was  to  begin,  and  vic«  vena. 

U   Unown   that    there   have   always 

few  overly  ambitious  men  In  Wash- 

who  love  power  and  who  are  forever 

to  extend  thetr  own  Influence,  but. 

opinion,    this   enormcus   growth    of 

authority  can  only  In  a  small  degree 

attributed  to  greed  and  thirst  tor  power 

Nation's  CaplUl.      Much   of   It   has 

up  from  the  people  and  the  States 

ves.  becatise  of  either  the  financial 

of  the  SUUi  or  their  failure  to  give 

z-ns  tbc  BMMBary  State  function* 
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ment. 
Industrial  revolution,  with  all  of  Its 
In  the  neld  of  big  bxislneas  and 
and  communication,  has 
lecessary  and  losctcal  some  extensions 
arm    of    the    Federal    Government. 
Ui  commerce  and  industry  has  made 
•ome  blgneaa  In  government.     You 
set  up  great  corporate  powers  that 
mt  into  48  States,  and  even  Into  for- 
cfuntrtes,  without  also  ssttlng  up  great 
In  government,  to  see  that  there  la 
la  the  land.      Railways,  highways, 
the  telephone,  the  radio,  and 
;elevl^lcn— have    themselves    brought 
•a  more  perfect  union"  In  this  counter, 
in  times  of  great  national  emergency 
e  (Who  after  all  are  the  final  arbl- 
all  things  in  a  democracy)   demand 
action  of  a  kind  and  character  thai 
performed   more    quickly    and    more 
by    the    Federal    Government. 
I  depression  of  the  thirties  was  an 
cy    of     this    character.      BDaoainlc 
was  threatening  the  country.     Bank* 
and  poverty  were  staring  our  people 
face.      In  response  to  the  cry  of  dls- 
ind  the  demand  for  relief  throxighout 
]  lailon   the  Federal  Government   went 
action    through    both    old    and    new 
ThU    meant    a    tremendous    ex- 
of    our    Federal    Government.       It 
the   extending  of  the  Federal  hand 
blBKJSt  every  home  and  every  business 
country.      It  meant  that  the  Federal 
t  would  become  concerned   with 
.  with  wages  fixed,  and  with  what 
to  be  planted.      The  framers  of 
donstltutlon   mould   have  been  shocked 
imrtrrt    at   such    a    demonstration    of 
activity.      But  no  person  who  lived 
that   beetle   period   has  any  doubt 
irhy  the  Federal  Government  took  siKh 
tra^rdlnary  steps.      It  was  In  response  to 
re  need  and  the  cry  (or  help  that  went 
itim  xhm  people  of  the  United  States  to 
Government  at  Waahlngton. 
the  greatest  centrallaer  of  power  In 
sh^ngton  Is  war.     Under  the  luflueiice  of 
War  I.  the  Federal  Government  grew 
and  we  new  see.  as  the  result  of 
War  II.  that  the  Federal  Government 
above  the  States  with  unprecedented 
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Naturally  my  own  concern  has  been  dl 
to  the  (antastte  flseal  effect  of  that 
TlBurouiUi  10  yean  of  plodding  escape 
the  sloUTh   of  depression,   through   4 
of  underwriting,  then  actively  waging 
stofy's  grettest  war.  your  Federal  balance 
has  reached  such  a  state  as  any  honest 
I  aust.call  an  altfanlBC  one.    Do  you  know 
cample,  that  the  yearly  bill  for  IntanM 
Is  nr*ater  than  the  entire  OovenMMBt 
a  few  abort  yean  ago?    In  fact,  our 
own   Stats'*  annual   sbare   of   the   In 
charf  es  on  the  national  debt  would  operate 
ifbole  State  government  for  well  over  a 

free-ependlng   pMlsaopbcrs   who   tn- 
an  enormous,  baekbreaklng  national 
Is  a  good   thing,  rail    anyone   an 
It  who  Is  braaen  enough  to  recite  the 
What   ore   the  teeta?     To  speak   In 
bilUohs  of  dollars  and  Matton-wlde  totals — 
ISO  blUlons— Is  only  a  way  to  escspe 
\  ncomforUble  realltlee.  to  lull  us  Into 
ti  ciiutf  it  a-m  be  sonabody  else's  burden. 


Let  us  put  the  facta  a  little  closer  to  home. 
S:mply  spreattag  the  total  figure  among  the 
number  of  em^oyed  persons  In  the  country 
tells  us  that  you  and  I  (and  every  other 
person  employed — the  people  who  must  pay 
the  debt)  owe  In  round  figures  $4,000  as  our 
share,  which  we  personally  or  our  sons  or 
our  grandsons  must  •oowhow  produce  and 
pay.  Furthermore,  recently  I  ran  across  the 
even  more  startling  comparison  that  the  Gov- 
ernment debt  Is  three  times  as  great  as  all 
private  long-term  debt  In  thla  country. 
What  would  thrifty  old  Benjamin  Franklin, 
whose  birthday  this  Is.  say  to  all  of  this? 

There  are  five  particular  avenues  wh.ch  I 
want  to  suggest  a^  leading  out  of  this  flnan* 
clal  morass.  The  first  task  Is  an  examina- 
tion of  the  Government  Itself.  The  Gov- 
ernments sails  must  be  trlmmfd.  The  tools 
for  this  reappraisal  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's set-up  were  given  to  the  President  last 
month  when  the  reorganization  bill  became  a 
law.  It  Is  the  best  measure  of  Its  kind  ever 
passed  by  Congress.  There  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  President  to  do  an  outstanding 
Job. 

I  was  asked  to  testify  before  the  congres- 
sional committees  which  formulated  the  bill. 
and  I  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  then 
to  point  out  dozens  of  specific  situations  of 
apparent  overl.npplng  and  duplications,  situ- 
ations that  cried  out  for  a  restudy  of  the 
Federal  organization,  fcllowed  up  by  fearless 
and  vigorous  action.  The  act  tells  the  Presi- 
dent not  only  that  he  may  revise  the  execu- 
tive organization  but  that  he  may  actually 
abolish  any  particular  fiuicticn  of  the 
Government. 

You  and  1  know  that  there  can  t)e  no  real 
economv  unless  there  be  weeded  out  and 
completely  abolished  those  govemmenUl 
functlnns  which,  perhaps  well-advised  at 
their  Inception,  have  long  since  outlived  their 
usefulness.  But  any  reform  can  become 
effective  only  after  Congress  has  had  an 
cpportunity  to  txamlae  the  plan  and  veto  it. 
If  It  so  desires.  There  will  be  ample  de- 
mands from  the  epeclal  groups  and  from 
what  are  called  the  pressure  boys  that  Con- 
gress vote  down  any  plan  which  at>ollshes 
somebody's  project.  Most  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  want  econcmv  as  much  as  you. 
What  Congress  should  have,  and  Is  entitled 
to  have,  frcm  the  body  of  the  cltlsens  at 
large  Is  some  fair  expression  that  the  {>eop:e 
do  want  economy,  that  they  will  back  up  the 
Members  who  have  the  fortitude  to  support 
the  ccmmon  benefit  of  all  instead  of  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  the  few.  If  "eternal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty."  I  say  to  you  that  even 
more  so  Is  It  the  price  of  economy 

However,  the  efBciencies  and  economies  to 
be  wrung  out  of  rtorganlzatlcn.  as  necessary 
as  they  are.  do  not  approach  the  larger  prcb- 
lem.  As  emphasised  by  President  Truman 
In  signing  the  bill.  substantUd  savings  can 
come  only  by  reducing  governmental  pro- 
grams which  were  and  are  being  created  by 
Congress. 

That  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  became  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  One  of  the  principles  cf 
that  act  was  that  the  national  expenditures 
and  the  national  Income  should  be  estimated 
In  advance  and  that  the  expenditures  should 
be  balanced  against  the  Income.  That  Is  still 
a  good  principle. 

For  yeajs  I  have  carried  In  o^  pocket  this 
recipe: 

"Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  annual  ex- 
penditure nineteen  nineteen  six.  result  hap- 
piness. Annual  Income  twenty  pounds,  an- 
nual expenditure  twenty  pounds  ought  and 
sU.  result  misery." 

That  homely  truism  Mr.  Mlcawber  gave 
David  CopperfleJd  nearly  100  years  ago  Is  just 
as  appropriate  today  as  It  was  then.  That 
recipe  must  be  applied  to  the  Nation  unless 
we  are  to  realgn  ourselves  to  continuous  defi- 
cit spending.     Any  reasonable  person  must 


know  that  with  a  low  national  income  and 
widespread  unemployment  large  deficits  were 
Inevitable  In  eJToru  to  combat  the  great  de- 
pression. So  were  they  more  than  necessary 
to  wage  an  all-out.  toul.  and  victorious  war. 
The  aftermath  of  war  also  calls  for  more  vas*; 
appropriations,  for  as  a  conquering  but  h 
Christian  and  humane  people  we  have  vas-, 
charitable  and  moral  obi  gatlons.  The  high- 
est otJllgatlon  of  all.  however.  Is  to  see  that 
our  returning  veterans  are  cared  for  In  pro- 
portion to  their  needs  and  reesUbllshed  In 
their  proper  places  In  our  communities.  But 
with  all  of  that,  and  with  a  national  debt 
that  staggers  the  imagination,  should  we  not 
have  an  appraisal  of  the  never-ending  tuc- 
ceaslon  of  new  programs  proposing  large 
drains  upon  the  Federal  Treasury? 

While  some  c  these  programs  may  be  pro- 
motad  from  Waahlngton.  too  often  docs  Con- 
greaa  mistake  as  "the  voice  of  the  people"  the 
urglngs  of  special  pleaders,  blocs,  privllepe 
seekers,  snd  Treasury  raiders.  It  Is  fashion- 
able to  blame  Congress  for  all  the  Ills  of  the 
body  politic.  They  are  only  human  and  aie 
meiely  a  good  cross-section  of  the  Nation. 
The  fact  la  they  have  been  propagandised  and 
lobbied  so  much  that  a  good  part  of  their 
resistance  has  been  broken  down.  What  en- 
cotirageraent  In  a  legislative  way  do  they  g'?t 
from  home?  Everyone  has  an  advocate  in 
Washington  except  the  people.  It  would  be 
new*  Indeed  If  a  chamber  of  commerce  com- 
mended a  Congressman  for  his  statesmansh  ip 
or  for  a  negative  vote  rather  than  pralsli  k 
him  for  some  Federal  money  he  had  secur  d 
for  his  section.  I  know  from  experience  htw 
sweet  It  Is  to  the  ears  of  a  Congreaanian  o 
hear  the  plaudits  of  these  who  wanted  Federal 
money,  and  who  didn't  stop  to  think  It  hi  d 
to  be  paid  back.  We  Justified  a  lot  of  this  n 
an  era  of  big  spending  but  the  reckoning 
period  Is  now  coming  on. 

Bunlness.  agriculture,  and  labor  have  a  trs- 
mendous  and  equal  stake  In  a  balanced  bu<l- 
get.  for  after  all  they  are  the  ones  who  must 
pay  on  the  barrel  head. 

Next,  the  mounting  complexity  of  our  na- 
tional life  has  led  the  Congress  to  delegate 
naore  aiKl  more  of  Its  responsibility  to  execu- 
tive agencies.  As  a  corollary  to  keeping  wlt.i- 
In  the  national  Income,  those  who  spend  tne 
people's  money  should  be  Impressed  that  It 
Is  not  tbelr  money  and  that  extravagance  and 
profligaey  on  the  part  of  public  officials  will 
not  be  tolerated.  There  Is  no  reason  way 
the  public  dollar  should  not  be  of  the  same 
value  and  purchasing  power  as  the  private 
dollar.  All  this  means  that  we  must  Insist 
upon  having  capable  and  efficient  admin  a- 
trators.  In  my  ofliclal  position  It  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  deal  with  many  such  mim. 
However,  we  have  not  reached  the  mlllcntum. 
and  th-*re  are  others  who  thrnugh  careless- 
ness or  ambition  do  not  hesitate  to  place  p^- 
sonal  Interest  ahead  of  the  public  weal.  Tliat 
Is  the  area  where  there  Is  much  room  for  Im- 
provement In  higher  standards  of  adminis- 
tration and  more  conscientious  attention  to 
the  Nation's  business. 

Fourth.  Congress  should  revitalize  lt<>  po^ver 
over  the  purse,  a  fundamental  legislative 
prerogative  under  our  form  of  government. 
It  should  reexamine  the  large  grants  of  un- 
usual administrative  authority  over  expen- 
ditures, much  of  which  originated  In  the 
stress  and  strain  of  war.  An  example  of  the 
alertness  of  Congress  in  drawing  back  sc  me 
of  this  financial  power  to  itself  Is  the  B)rd- 
Butler-Whlttlngton  Act  approved  by  the 
President  last  month.  That  act  calls  for  an 
annual  scrutiny  and  control  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  vast  and  far-flung  financial  o{>er- 
atlons  of  our  Government  corporations  such 
as  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  dcaens 
ot  oUiers.  1 

Finally,  we  should  return  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  a  proper  peacetime  l>alance  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States.  I  spurn  ths  doctrine  advocated  by 
many  that  each  State  should  be  considered 


like  a  county  In  its  relationship  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
should  not  be  blind  to  the  fact,  already  ac- 
complished, that  many  of  the  things  we  re- 
garded as  sacred  and  as  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  States  have  gone  out  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  In  a  fast  expanding  Na- 
tion with  a  Constitution  whose  commerce 
and  general  welfare  clauses  seem  to  know 
no  bounds.  We  cannot  return  to  the  simple 
Idea  of  government  as  expounded  by  Jefler- 
son.  a.^  beautiful  as  his  conception  was.  We 
cannot  turn  back  the  clock  even  If  we 
would. 

In  the  face  of  today's  conditions,  the  cry 
of  States'  rights  can  Indeed  become  a  hollow 
cry.  utterly  meaningless,  going  back  to  Issues 
long  fought  over  and  decided.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  come  to  you  tonight  to  make  a 
fetish  of  Sutes'  rights. 

What  then  Is  to  be  left  to  the  States? 
Will  they  In  time  become  merely  convenient 
preas  to  divide  Federal  activity?  If  this 
should  come  to  pass,  this  Nation  will  cease 
to  have  the  kind  of  government  described 
In  the  Constitution.  Frankly,  there  are 
many  who  doubt  that  our  Nation  could  long 
survive  under  those  circumstances  as  a  great 
democracy.  The  history  of  nations  tends  to 
show  that  when  all  power  and  authority 
have  been  concentrated  In  the  central  gov- 
ernment, the  nation  becomes  ripe  for  regi- 
mentation and  dictatorship. 

I.  for  one.  still  believe  that  there  are  Im- 
portant functions  to  be  exercised  by  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions.  There  are 
highly  proper  and  necessary  contributions 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  make, 
but  If  the  States.  In  order  to  obtain  Federal 
funds,  surrender  too  many  of  their  rights  and 
functions  to  the  Federal  Ctovernment,  some- 
thing very  precious,  something  very  valu- 
able and  democratic,  and  something  uniquely 
American  will  have  gone  out  of  our  public 
service.  The  danger  is  that  our  people, 
looking  to  Washington  Indiscriminately  for 
aid.  win  sell  their  political  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  Federal  pottage.  Moreover,  the 
States  are  now.  for  the  most  part.  In  ex- 
cellent financial  condition.  Their  budgets, 
unlike  that  of  the  Federal  Government,  are 
In  balance  and  most  of  them  have  comfort- 
nble  reserves.  If  the  States  will  assert  their 
laadarshlD  in  thetr  proper  sphere,  there  will 
be  less  Incentive  for  further  expansion  of 
Pedersl  power.  If  the  States  wish  to  retain 
power  and  prestlKe  they  must  assume  their 
full  responsibilities  and  render  to  their 
people  a  high  quality  of  public  service  that 
cannot  be  duplicated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Can  the  States  do  this?  Of  that  I  have  no 
doubt.  Take  our  own  Slate  of  North  Caro- 
lina. I  do  not  believe  that  there  exists  any- 
wh?re  In  this  Union  a  higher  quality  of  pub- 
lic servant  or  a  better  brand  of  publ'c  service 
than  we  have  here  In  our  beloved  State.  As 
I  go  about  my  Federal  duties.  It  is  a  source 
of  pride  to  me  to  be  continually  told  by 
people  from  other  States  that  North  Carolina 
is  one  of  the  best  governed  and  one  of  the 
most  progressive  States  In  i.he  Union. 

Governor  Cherry,  like  other  governors  be- 
fore him.  Is  known  personally  by  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  our  citizens.  In  whatever 
town  cr  community  he  goes,  there  are  scores 
of  our  people  who  call  him  by  bis  first  name 
end  feel  that  he  Is  their  neighbor.  North 
Carolina  is  not  too  large  to  be  considered 
a  neighborhood.  If  a  citizen  has  a  grievance, 
he  knows  where  to  go  and  what  to  do  about 
It.  He  can  talk  to  a  public  ofliclal  In  his 
community  or  In  Raleigh  who  understands 
the  background  of  the  whole  affair  and  is  in 
sympathy  with  ^ur  traditions  and  our  way 
of  life  Also,  If  mistakes  are  made,  our  people 
know  where  to  place  the  blame  and.  when 
credit  Is  due.  they  know  whom  to  commend. 
We  people  here  In  North  Carolina  are  so 
accustomed  to  good  government  In  our  State 
that  we  take  It  for  granted.    We  should  prize 
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It  greatly  and  not  give  It  up  lightly.  In  my 
opinion,  if  all  the  States  of  the  Union  had 
taken  the  Initiative  as  much  as  North  Ca-o- 
llna.  and  If  all  had  given  uniformly  as  gnod 
n  brand  of  public  service,  there  would  have 
been  less  tendency  to  look  to  Washington 
and  there  would  be  less  encroachment  on 
the  States  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Moreover,  as  to  those  activities  that  are  to 
be  carried  on  in  the  future  Jointly  and  con- 
currently by  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. I  think  there  should  be  a  genuine 
partnership  existing  between  the  two  levels 
of  authority. 

We  have  still  much  more  to  do  In  North 
Carolina.  It  can  be  done  if  we  continue  In 
our  course  of  planning  and  spending  wisely 
and  within  our  income.  We  shall  never 
tolerate  a  static  State.  In  all  proper  func- 
tions of  the  State,  we  must  keep  alert  and 
progressive,  we  must  streamline  and  keep 
modern  our  governmental  processes  and  our 
laws.  We  must  promote  a  healthy  condition 
of  Industry,  labor,  and  agriculture,  ujwn 
which  the  prosperity  of  our  people  depends. 
We.  In  North  Carolina,  under  great  State 
Bdn^lnlstratlons.  have  met  those  responsi- 
bilities and  we  must  continue  to  do  so.  In 
that  path  lies  the  Integrity  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  vitality  of  our  Government,  and 
the  prosperity  and  freedom  of  our  people. 

And  then,  above  all.  I  believe  we  should 
b?gin  to  teach  cur  people  to  be  more  self- 
reliant,  more  Independent,  more  anxious  to 
do  thlngf^  for  themselves,  and  not  to  always 
be  looking  for  aid  from  Government.  This 
Nation  has  become  great  because  of  its  self- 
reliance  and  frontier  spirit.  There  is  a  school 
of  thought  today  that  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  Nation  has  grown  old.  that 
we  have  lost  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
darins:.  In  which  we  have  carved  out  a  great 
Republic  and  a  great  destiny  for  our  people. 
I  repudiate  such  a  philosophy.  There  may 
be  no  great  West  to  develop,  but  we  still 
have  within  us  great  undeveloped  resources. 
There  are  today  great  frontiers  of  the  nr.lnd 
and  the  spirit  which  challenge  youth  forever 
to  go  forward,  and  In  my  humble  Judgment, 
this  Nation  is  still  young.  To  those  who 
think  In  such  narrow  and  restricted  terms, 
I  commend  the  exploration  of  the  unde- 
veloped natural  resources  of  western  North 
Carolina  If  I  had  any  criticism  to  n-.>ake 
of  the  past  history  of  your  wonderful  sec- 
tion. It  would  be  that  you  have  put  too  much 
emphsFls  upon  your  marvelous  climate  and 
too  little  emphasis  upon  the  boundless  ener- 
Oles  and  adaptability  of  your  people  and  your 
multlnatured,  God-0ven  resources. 

V/hile  the  so-called  good  old  days  are 
gone  and  will  never  return  as  we  knew  item, 
we  ehould  never  forget  that  this  country 
was  built  for  permanence,  and  our  Lnstltu- 
tlcDS  reflect  that  spirit.  We  must  ever  re- 
mam  a  Nation  of  freedom,  of  liberty,  of  faith, 
and  hope  that  the  fathers  gave  us. 

In  closing.  I  hep?  It  Is  not  too  outmoded 
to  repeal  what  Jefferson  said  way  back  In 
1802: 

"Let  us  deserve  well  of  our  country  by 
making  her  Interests  the  end  of  all  of  cur 
plans  and  not  our  ovni  pomp,  patronage,  and 
Irresponsibility." 

[From  the  V/ashlngton  Star  of  January  20, 
19461 

A    LOOK    AT    THE    LEDCEE 

Compi-roUer  General  Lindsay  Warren,  who 
audits  the  Government's  books.  Is  gravely 
concerned  over  what  he  sees  there.  He  be- 
lieves It  Is  high  time  that  every  taxyiayer 
who  has  not  only  his  own  welfare  but.  the 
welfare  of  the  country  at  heart  should  tihare 
his  concern  over  the  state  of  Federal  finances. 
In  a  recent  address  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  AshevUle.  N.  C,  Mr.  Warren 
painted  a  picture  which  should  have  a  s<3ber- 
Ing  effect  on  all  but  those  whom  he  described 
as  the  "free  spending  philosophers  who  in- 
sist that  an  enormous  back-breaking  national 


mortgage  is  a  good  thing"  and  who  brand 
as  an  "alarmist"  anyone  "braaen  enough  to 
recite  the  facts." 

By  that  standard  of  appraisal,  Mr.  Warren 
Is  an  alarmist  of  first  degree,  for  he  had  no 
hesitancy  In  citing  the  facts,  as  only  one  In 
his  ofliclal  post  of  vantage  Is  qualified  to 
cite  them.  He  pointed  out  that  the  pouring 
out  of  billions  of  dollars  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  Its  economic  war  against  the  de- 
pression, followed  by  the  spending  of  addi- 
tional billions  In  Its  military  war  against  the 
Germans  and  the  Japs,  has  piled  up  a  deficit 
so  large  as  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  persons  not  accustomed  to  dealing  in 
astronomical  figures.  The  yearly  Interest  on 
the  staggering  total  (two  hundred  and  eighty 
billions)  is  greater  than  the  entire  Federal 
Budget  a  few  short  years  ago.  he  said.  And 
with  this  huge  Increase  In  deficit  spending 
there  has  been  an  Inevitable  top-heavy  ex- 
pansion of  Government,  with  controls  reach- 
ing further  and  further  Into  private  industry 
and  private  homes. 

Mr.  Warren,  though  Justifiably  depressed 
over  the  outlook.  Is  not  without  hope.  But 
he  believes  that  only  a  widespread  awakening 
by  the  American  people  to  the  dangers  of 
national  bankruptcy  that  may  lie  ahead  can 
effect  a  change  for  the  better.  The  remedies 
are  clear,  he  says,  but  there  Is  little  chance 
of  applying  them  unless  the  taxpayers  insist 
that  their  Government  apply  them.  First  of 
all,  the  Comptroller  General  pleads  for  a  dras- 
tic reorganization  of  governmental  agencies 
to  eliminate  waste  and  inefficiency  Inciden- 
tally, the  President  was  given  authority  to 
streamline  the  Government  under  the  Re- 
organization Act  passed  last  month.  Mr. 
Warren  places  second  on  the  list  of  remedial 
measures  a  strenuous  effort  to  balance  the 
National  Budget  through  a  sharp  reduction  of 
Federal  expenditures.  This  will  require  whole- 
hearted support  by  the  people  of  congres- 
sional economy  moves.  Third.  Mr  V/arren 
calls  for  a  more  conscientious  type  of  public 
service  by  those  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
slbtUty  of  spending  other  people's  money. 
Fourth,  he  urges  a  reexamination  by  Con- 
gress of  Its  "b'ank  check"  grants  of  spending 
authority  to  certain  executive  agencies  And, ' 
finally,  he  advocates  that  the  States  assume 
a  proper  share  of  their  responsibilities  toward 
the  Union  instead  of  looking  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  more  and  more  assistance. 

These  suggested  remedies  for  the  Govern- 
ment's fiscal  Ills  are  not  new,  of  course. 'but 
now  that  the  war  Is  over  they  deserve  to  be 
revived  and  reemphaslzed  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. For.  as  Mr.  Warren  says,  it  will  re- 
quire an  aroused  taxpaylng  citizenry,  voicing 
a  popular  mandate  to  their  legislative  and 
executive  servants,  to  turn  the  Government 
back  on  the  road  to  sound  financial  policies. 


Tips  for  Secretary  Anderson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

'  or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  25,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  so  long  ago  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  traveling  around  the 
Middle  West  looking  over  the  political 
situation  for  his  boss  and  the  New  Deal. 
One  thing  he  wanted  to  know  was  why 
the  farmers  in  this  area  were  not  voting 
for  the  New  Deal.  I  think  the  article  by 
John  Wynpaard,  one  of  Wisconsin's  lead- 
ing columni.sts.  which  appeared  in  the 
December  28.  1345,  issue  of  the  Green 
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-Omaette.  will  give  the  Secre- 
teast  a  substantial  part  of  the 
to  his  inquiry  and  may  make  It 
for  him  to  spend  a  litUe  more  of 
trying  to  look  after  the  interetU 
armers  of  this  country  and  lea 
iiokmg    for    votes.     The    article 
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(By  John  Wyngaard) 
N.  Wis— When  Clinton  P 

Tr\uaan'a  new  Secretary  of  Agrl- 

mttatf    ui    Ullwauke*   r«>cently    bm 

for  him  !•  a  perfectly   natur«l 

•bout  WhKotuln  and  iutddle-w«at- 

itlca. 

be  wondered,  should  the  farmert  of 
atxl    neighboring   Statea    In    the 
who  have  received  so  many  bencdu 
Democrattc  national  admlnuitratlon 
ntlT  aad  vtgoroualy  ▼otlng  the 
ticket?    Anderson  oonleaecd  that 
hae  bothered  bU  chief  ae  well  as 
In  the  national  adminiatratkon. 
the  Secretary  waa  thlnkuog  at  tbm 
the  milk  larmera  of  Wlaoonaln.  noaC 
have  voted  Republican  in  recent 
will   thle  year  collect  more   than 
In  dairy  tubaidies  from  the  Na- 
Treaaury.      Uodoubtevlly    he    remem- 
iso  the  mllUoiu  of  dollars  In  other 
be&eflta  that  have  lowwl  Into  thia 
the  laat  12  year*  of  Maw  Deal  agri- 
programs. 
Indaed.  It  la  somethlnR  of  a  ronun- 
f  you  liaven't  paid  much  attention  to 
Kuaalons    in    Wiaounaln    agricultural 
uid  the  utterancea  of  WlacxNoalu  farm 
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eorreapondent  Is  not  s  farmer — and 

probably  ineligible  for  the  ro»- 

p  or  the  Presidency — but  the  ques- 

put  to  a  man  who  la  both  a  farmer 

shrewd  and  exparteooad  obaerver  of 

scene. 

what  he  said: 
farmer  la  an  Indhrldualtst.  proud  of 
intfependeut  poaltton  as  a  proditcer.    He 
loua  arul  afraid  of  collectivism.     He 
of  rcaUictions  and  controls,  and  refi- 
The    farmer    doean  t    like    tb« 
the  mllltons  paid  In  dairy  subsidies, 
he  kno«r5  they  are  uituacasaary.    He 
that  purchasing   power  and  employ - 
1  this  cuunuy  reached  all-time  peaka. 
consumer  could  afford  to  pay  for 
uc^  the  prices  naceasary  to  obtaiu 
,m  producUun.     The  farmer  wanted 
prices  in  the  market  place,  not 
the  Federal  Treasury, 
(anmer  has  s  deep  abhorrence  of  debt. 
J  and  public.    He  feels  thai  under  the 
program  he  was  charging  tu  the  Ux- 
and   the  bondholders   that   the  con- 
could  and  should  have  been  paying. 
tb«  produears  figured  they  met  par- 
raw  deals.  tlM  ■!»■■■  farmer,  lur  in- 
In  the  pricing  of  ^Mesc.  the  butter 
In  the  circumstances  that  created  an 
scarcity   for    which    the   city   con- 
la    blaming   him.      liany    milk    pro- 
fear  what  they  suspect  la  faTorltUm 
ter   subsUtutes   in   Um   national   ad- 
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Thei  B  are  some  tips  for  Secretary  Ander- 
son. They  may  not  tell  the  story  in  com- 
plete c  etail,  but  they  are  helpful  to  a  degree 
In  ur  derstandlng  why  few  fanAcrs  arc 
Democrats. 


ANSCOOT.U. 


Our  Informant  told  a  Utile  story.  "When 
I  was  t  \  boy  on  a  farm  near  Madison  we  saw 
~th«  fUmea  one  day  that  deatroyed  the  old 
State  rapltol  building.  The  ntrw  building 
took  111  years  to  complete  because  the  State 
could  act  txmd  Itself  for  the  cost,  and  it 
cc«t  17.900.000. 

"Thl  I  year  the  N.ational  Traaaury  Is  paying 
to  tha  lalry  fanners  of  this  Stata  scveu  tunes 


97.500,000  In  totally  unneceaaary  milk  sut>- 
sldiaa." 

My  personal  contact  with  the  agricul- 
tural leaders  la  Wisconsin  and  my  obser- 
vations of  the  so-called  .<(pokeKmen  for 
agriculture  In  the  Federal  Government 
compel  me  to  believe.  Mr.  Sptaker,  that 
the  leaders  in  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Gbrmnge.  the  Wisconsin  Council  of  Agri- 
culture, the  extension  vOTken.  and.  in 
fact,  most  farmers  themselves  have  a 
better  understandtn?  of  the  needs  of 
agriculture  than  any  of  th«»e  Scleral 
bureaucrats. 

The  first  thing  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration had  better  do  in  connection 
with  its  agricultural  program  Is  to  follow 
the  law  and  fulfill  the  commitments  that 
they  have  made  to  the  farmers  of  Wis- 
consin and  the  other  States.  The  farm- 
ers of  Wisconsin  have  t)een  deceived  al- 
together too  many  times  for  Mr.  Ander- 
.son  to  expect  them  to  relish  and  fall  for 
his  political  acncultural  mediciae. 


Foandert  of  the  American  NsTy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or  WAOONCTOM 
IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  January  25  <leoislatire  day  of 
Friday.  January  18  > .  1946 

Mr  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcofo  an  article 
entiUed  "The  Founders  of  the  American 
Navy."  wntten  by  Capt.  Dudley  W.  Knox, 
of  the  United  States  Navy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  rouNxuaa  or  tuk  AusaicAji  navt 
fBy  Capt.  Dudley  W.  Knox.  U8H) 

Although  there  Is  no  precise  definition  of 
the  term  •founder  of  a  nary."  the  many  men 
who  were  conspiruously  aaetx-lated  with  the 
origins  of  our  Navy  mght  be  regarded  as  Its 
••founders." 

The  first  naral  forces  under  Continental 
pay  and  control  were  those  established  in 
tha  spring  and  summer  of  1775  by  Oenerals 
Arnold  and  Schuyler  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  by  General  Washington  near  Boston. 
The  lake  force  saw  no  Important  service 
for  nearly  a  year  when  under  General  Arnold 
It  was  defeated  by  a  greatly  superior  British 
squadron,  although  the  Americans  had 
gained  '  vital  strategic  victory  by  delaying 
an  invading  British  army. 

The  so-called  Washington's  fleet,  how- 
ever, was  effectively  employed  at  an  early 
date.  When  General  Washinston  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  before  Boston  In  July 
1775.  the  extreme  shortage  of  powder  and 
persuaded  him  to  commission  several 
in  advance  of  congressional  approval 
to  prey  on  the  sea  communications  of  the 
Brlush  Army  In  Boston,  in  the  hope  of  cap- 
turing munUtoMa.  The  first  of  these  veaels 
was  the  scboonar  HaniuiA  which  sailed  on 
September  5.  IT7d.  under  Capt.  Nicholson 
Broughton  and  brought  In  a  prlae  within 
2  days.  Commodore  John  ikanJy  com- 
manded tha  little  fleet  of  seven  vessels  thsc 
during  sevcrsi  subaaquent  months  aere  very 
aettva  off  Bomtan  and  made  other  valuable 
I  of  BntiahlMpa  carrying  munitions. 


Meantime,  under  the  leaden»hlp  of  John 
Adams.  Congraaa  reaolvad  on  October  13.  1775. 
that  two  Oontlnental  shipa  be  fitted  out. 
Ttk^  was  the  lef(ialati%-e  birth  of  the  perma- 
nent Continental  Navy.  A  congresalooal 
jiaral  committee  wa«  appointed,  consisting 
of  Sliaa  Deane.  John  Langdon.  Christopher 
Oadaden.  Stephen  Hopkins.  Joseph  Hewf-<;. 
R  H.  Lee.  and  John  Adams  This  committee 
laid  the  foundaUon  of  the  Continental  Ns\y. 
It  directed  the  purchaamg.  outfitting  man- 
nlr«.  and  operatluoa  of  the  earlier  8hi[M. 
prepared  the  laglalatlon  organ laing  the  new 
naval  service,  and  drafted  admirable  rulea 
axkd  ragulatlons  to  govern  tta  conduct  and 
internal  administration  The  latter  a  as 
principally  the  work  of  John  Adams. 

aict  Hopkins  was  sppolntad  cnmnuindi  r- 
la-chlef  of  the  fleet  and  had  general  chaige 
of  its  preparation  at  Philadelphia  under  the 
laiptrTlakm  of  the  congresaional  committee. 
Tha  werk  of  rtructtiral  alterations  needed  to 
trMBSfORD  the  purchased  merchant  sh  pn 
Into  BSB-of-war  was  placed  under  the  nazal 
architect.  Joshua  Htmiphreys.  The  rerig- 
glng  and  outdtttng  of  the  ships  were  under 
Ctapt.  John  Barry.  The  matter  of  otota.n- 
Ing  crews  was  given  the  special  attention  of 
the  commander  in  chief.  Hopkln.s.  who  waa 
naeaaaarlly  so  miKh  occupied  with  the  af- 
fain  of  the  fleet  as  a  whole  that  the  rr-tp- 
aratlon  of  his  flaSfrtUp.  the  Alfred,  fell  larf  ely 
to  the  lot  of  Lt.  John  Paul  Jonea.  the  second 
In  eonuoand  on  board  the  flagship. 

The  captain  of  each  of  the  other  ships  at- 
tended to  various  wanta  of  his  own  siip 
XDore  particularly.  Th«te  captains,  in  "he 
order  of  rank,  were  Dudley  Saltonstill. 
Nicholas  Btddle.  Abraham  Whipple.  John  B. 
HopJtlns.  John  Haaard.  William  Hallock.  Wil- 
llan  Stone,  and  Hoysted  Hacker. 

The  first  ooatlnental  fleet  put  to  ses  un- 
der theaa  ofBcafa  In  February  1776.  It  pi-o- 
oeeded  to  New  Providence  (Bahamas)  and 
there  landed  and  captured  a  large  Ktock  of 
munitions  which  was  taken  to  New  London. 
Conn.,  for  the  Army.  Cttptaln  Barry  was  not 
in  thta  fleet  but  remained  in  Philadelphia 
and  soon  was  put  in  command  ci  the  Lrx- 
inglon  which  did  splendid  service  in  guard- 
ing the  Delaware  River  snd  its  sea  ap- 
proaches. 

FoUou-lng  these  Initial  operations  which 
Tlrtually  launched  the  American  Navy,  other 
ships  were  put  In  active  service  on  the  home 
eoaat  and  overseas.  Tliere  were  frequent 
eoaabats  in  which  the  fighting  edge  of  the 
Americans  was  proven  to  be  the  highest. 
Amung  tite  more  conspicuous  who  might  be 
said  to  have  fathered  the  fighting  spirit  of 
our  Navy  in  this  way  were  Capts.  Lambert 
WK-kes.  Nicholaa  BIddle.  John  Paul  Jones. 
John  Berry.  Guetavus  Conyngham.  James 
Nicholson,  and  Joshua  Barney. 

After  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Nnvy 
went  out  of  existence  completely.  It  was  not 
tecstabilsbed  imttl  1794.  when  Copgreas  pro- 
vided for  the  coii£trucu<>n  of  six  new  frigates, 
and  appointed  six  captstns  to  supervise  the 
work  and  to  commnnd  the  vessels  when  com- 
pleted. Theaa  men  were  John  Barry  (who 
was  the  senior  In  rank).  SHmuel  Nicholson. 
SUas  Talbot.  Richard  Dale.  Thomas  Truxtun. 
and  James  Saver,  of  whom  four— Barry.  Nkrh- 
olaoo.  Dale,  and  Sever,  were  former  oOlcers  of 
the  Continental  Navy. 

In  1786  we  went  to  war  against  the  French 
at  sea.  hastily  buying  more  ships  and  ap- 
pouiUng  more  officers.  In  the  subsequent  3 
years  of  quasi-war.  Oapt.  Thomas  Truxtun 
especially  distinguished  himself  in  two  suc- 
cessful and  severe  actions  in  the  Conalrlla- 
tion  against  French  frigates.  Lts.  John 
Shaw  and  Charles  Stewart  also  fought  bril- 
liant engagcmenu  in  smallej;  ships.  Among 
the  squadron  comnwnders  were  Capts  Jc^n 
Barry.  Alexander  Murray.  Silas  Talbot. 
Tbomaa  Truxtou.  Thomas  Tlngey.  Stephen 
Decatur.  6r..  and  Richard  Dale. 

Closely  following  the  quasi-war  with  France 
came  o'or  Barliaiy  Wars  in  which  the  inoet 
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distinguished  high-ranking  ofOcer  was  Capt. 
Edward  Preble.  He  established  an  enviable 
f^hting  tradition  in  several  hard-fought  at- 
tacks on  Tripoli  by  a  squadron  of  14  vessels 
under  hl^  command,  with  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution as  flagship.  Under  Preble's  leader- 
ship the  loosely  knit  Navy  of  that  day  became 
a  unified  fighting  force  for  the  first  time,  and 
this  unification  has  lasted  until  the  present 
time. 

All  of  the  persons  named  in  the  foregoing, 
from  Washington  to  Preble,  may  be  said  to 
have  had  an  important  part  in  the  founding 
of  the  Navy.  There  were  also  others  who 
might  be  included  In  a  group  designated  as 
the  founders  of  the  American  Navy.  Por  ex- 
ample. Benjamin  Franklin  when  acting  as 
our  diplomatic  representative  in  France,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  creating  a  squadron 
of  American  ships  for  operations  in  Europe, 
and  there  was  a  period  late  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  when  the  Continental  Navy 
r-ould  have  disintegrated  but  for  the  financial 
and  political  aid  of  Robert  Morris. 


Relief  From  Stringent  Naturalization 
Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  25,  1946 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letters: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrra  States, 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C,  January  23,  1946. 
Hon.  Richard  B  Russeu,, 

Ct'.airman.  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization,  Senate  Office 
Building.   Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  writing  to  ycu 
with  regard  to  H.  R.  511.  a  bill  which  would 
give  relief  from  strinKcnt  naturalization  laws 
snd  which  passed  the  House  the  early  part 
of  May  1945 

This  legislation  is  needed  more  now  than 
ever  before.  It  would  take  care  of  the  fcr- 
Rolten  people  who  came  to  this  gret  t  America 
in  the  1890'6 — young,  honest,  industrious 
people  who  never  really  had  the  time  or  the 
opportunity  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write. 
They  married  and  had  large  families  and 
have  given  the  best  years  in  honest  labor. 
Many  are  property  owners  and  taxpayers. 
Many  had  sons  and  daujjlitcrs  who  served  our 
preat  country  in  World  War  I  and  World 
V7ar  II.  Many  gave  their  lives  In  these  great 
battles  for  the  preservation  of  our  free  In- 
stitutions. The  sons  and  daughters  of  others 
fire  today  In  the  vanguard  of  America's  prog- 
ress. Yet,  these  same  clean-living  people  of 
America  cannot  become  citizens  unless  they 
pass  an  examination  that  would  probably 
Hunk  a  high-school  graduate  or  perhaps  a 
college  graduate.  If  the  only  requirements 
for  citizenship  were  contributions  to  national 
wealth  through  honest  labor  and  love  for 
democracy,  almost  all  of  our  noncitlzens 
could  easily  become  citizens. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  have  made  application 
for  their  first  and  second  papers,  but  who 
failed  to  pass  the  examination.  In  making 
application  they  renounced  allegiance  to 
th^lr  native  countries,  and  yet  they  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  They  love 
America,  they  are  willing  to  fight  to  defend 
America  and  keep  it  democratic  and  free,  so 
why  deny  them  citizenship? 


I  might  add  that  the  House  took  favorable 
action  on  similar  bills  In  the  Seventy-sixth 
and  Seventy-seventh  Congresses  and  that 
this  legislation  is  needed  more  now  than 
ever  before  and  urge  your  committee  to  act 
favorably  on  same. 

The  bUl  (H.  R.  511)  to  amend  the  Nation- 
ality Act  of  1940,  la  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940,  approved  October  14.  1940  (64 
Stat.  1137),  is  hereby  amended  by  adding, 
Immediately  foUowiur  section  304  thereof, 
a  new  section  to  be  numbered  304A  and 
reading  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  304A.  An  alien,  if  eligible  to  natu- 
ralization, 50  years  of  age  or  over,  who  has 
resided  In  the  United  States  continuously 
since  prior  to  July  1,  1924,  and  who,  on  or 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
haii  made  a  declaration  of  intention  to  be- 
come a  citizen  which  Is  not  more  than  7 
years  old,  or  who,  within  2  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  shall  make  a 
declaration  of  Intention,  may  thereafter  file 
petition  for  naturalization  and  be  admitted 
to  citizenship  upon  full  compliance  with 
all  requirements  of  the  naturalization  laws, 
except  that  he  shall  not  b?  required  to  speak 
the  English  language,  sign  his  declaration 
or  petition  in  his  own  handwriting,  or  meet 
other  educational  requirements:  Provided, 
That  this  .•:ectlon  shall  apply  only  to  peti- 
tions for  naturalization  filed  within  4  yeau-s 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act." 

"Stc.  2.  Section  326  of  the  Nationality  Act 
of  1940  (54  Stat  1150;  8  U.  S.  C.  726)  Is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection,  to  be 
known  as  subsection  (e)  and  reading  as 
follows : 

"'(e)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  any  alien  whose  son  or  daur:h- 
ter  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  iStates  and  has 
served  or  Is  serving  honorably  In  the  military 
or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
the  present  war  and  who,  if  separated  from 
such  service,  was  separated  under  honorable 
conditions.  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  present  war  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
commenced  on  December  7.  1941,  and  to  con- 
tinue until  the  termination  of  all  hostilities 
in  the  present  war." 

"Sec.  3.  The  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  ap- 
proved October  14.  1940  (54  Stat.  1137),  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding,  immediately  fol- 
lowing section  331  thereof,  a  new  section  to 
be  numbered  331 A  and  reading  as  follows: 

"'Sec.  331A.  A  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  shall  not  be  required  of  any 
alien  whose  son  or  daughter  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  has  served  or  is  serving 
honorably  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  during  the  present  war 
and  who,  if  separated  from  such  service,  was 
separated  under  honorable  conditions.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  present  war 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  commenced  on  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  and  to  continue  until  the 
termination  of  all  hostilities  In  the  present 
war'." 

Ycur  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  D'Alesandro.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress. 
Third  District,  Maryland. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Immigration. 

January  24,  1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Jr., 
-^    House  of  Representaiites, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  January  23.  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  benefit  of  your  comments  and  ob- 
servations  concerning  H.  R.  511,  and  shall 
call  them  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Dick  Russell. 


Henry  Ford  II,  President  of  Ford  Motor 
Co.,  Calls  Labor  Relationships  a  Chal- 
lenge of  Human  Engineering 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  25,  1946 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  i.s 
the  complete  text  of  an  address  by  Henry 
Ford  II,  president.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  9.  1946,  be- 
fore the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  at  the  Masonic 
Hall  in  Detroit,  Mich,: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  as  your  guest 
this  evening. 

What  I  propose  to  do  Is  to  outlin^  a  prob- 
lem. That  may  not  be  very  considerate  of 
me,  but  I  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
problems  are  the  business  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  and  that  you  have 
never  failed  to  rise  to  any  difficult  challenge. 
The  problem,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  which  confronts  American  industry, 
for  it  concerns  human  relationships — rela- 
tionships which  can  either  aid  or  impede  our 
efforts  to  achieve  greater  industrial  efliclency. 
And  If -^'ou  can  help  to  solve  it — and  I  believe 
it  needs  the  benefit  of  scientific  thinking— 
you  will  have  done  much  to  Increase  the  well- 
being  and  the  living  standards  of  America. 

The  ability  of  American  industry  to  pro- 
duce has  never  had  the  prestige  It  enjoys  at 
this  particular  moment  In  history.  The  Job 
of  war  production  has  been  called  a  miracle. 
It  confounded  our  enemies  and  drew  praise 
from  our  allies.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
armed  the  largest  fighting  force  ever  mus- 
tered on  this  continent;  we  built,  armed,  and 
fueled  combat  slilps  and  planes  and  tanks  In 
quantities  never  before  Imagined;  we  put 
billions  of  dollars  of  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  our  allies  all  over  the  world. 

The  mechanical  principles  which  made  pos- 
sible this  war-production  record  are  not  new 
to  any  of  us — standardization  of  parts,  line 
assembly,  the  use  of  large,  high-cost  machine 
tools.  These  are  the  principles  all  of  us  havt 
used  for  many  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles.  They  are  the  principles  of  maas 
production,  and  no  group  of  men  deserves  a 
larger  share  of  the  credit  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  the  mechanics  of  mass  produc- 
tion than  this  group  here  tonight. 

Mass  production  is  not  an  end  In  Itself, 
but  a  means  to  an  end.    It  Is  a  tool. 

In  war,  mass  production  is  a  tool  for  mak- 
ing the  weapons  of  war — as  many  as  possible, 
as  fast  as  possible.  We  used  the  tool  better 
than  other  nations  because  we  had  more 
practice  with  It  and  because  we  were  better 
equipped  to  use  it  efficiently. 

In  peacetime. the  use  of  the  tool  of  maas 
production  thrives  best  In  a  highly  competi- 
tive democratic  econony.  For  mass  produc- 
tion is  a  tool  which  free  people  uce  in  peace- 
time to  make  more  and  better  products  at 
less  and  <ess  coat.  It  Is  a  tool  for  raising  the 
standard  of  living. 

All  of  us  would  agree  that  a  standard  of 
living  is  not  a  question  of  money,  but  of 
things  and  opportunities.  People  are  pros- 
perous and  enjby  a  high  standard  of  living, 
when  great  numbers  of  them  can  afford  a 
great  many  thlncs  and  services — ^refrigeraton. 
automobiles,  radios,  homes,  good  feed,  educa- 
tion, recreation,  and  all  the  rest.  Through 
the  peacetime  use  of  the  tool  of  mass  produc- 
tion. American  industry  ^as  already  made 
this  cotuitry  a  land  with  an  incomparably 
high  standard  of  living. 
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face  of  what  peacetime  mass  pro- 
already  accomplished  in  raising 
of  living.  In  the  face  of  current 
e  of  American  Industry's  ability  to 
at  quantities  of  things  In  a  short 
:ime.  we  m«y  be  tempted  to  think 
potentialities  of  mass  production 
exhausted— that  we  have  come  to 
this  road  to  national  wrtl-betng. 
nation  is  aljein^       rhe  mechanics  of 
can    still    be    greaUy    Im- 
they  can  be  more  widely  adapted. 
Is  a  whole  vast  area  in  which  we 
)eglnnlng  to  make  significant  prog- 
we  might  call  the  field  of  human 
Machines  alone  do  not  gtve  us 
i:^rodurt»on      Mass       production       la 
by  both  machines  and  men.     And 
have  gone  a  very  long  way  toward 
our    mechanical    operations    we 
succewfully  written  into  our  equa- 
atever    complex    factor    renreaents 
human  element. 
Suggesting,  therefore,  that  we  try  to 
the  equations  to  tnke  into  accotont 
factor.     If  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
uman   relations   in   industrial   pro- 
I    believe   we    can    make    as   much 
toward  lower  costs  during  the  next 
Ks  we  made  during  the  past  quarter 
hrough  the  development  of  the  ma- 
mass  production. 

the  complex  problems  of 
ijelatlons.  I  believe  that  management 
the  Initiative  for  developti^g  the 
pa    between    labor    and    manage- 
bor    has    a    great    opportunity    U) 
stature    through    assuming    srreater 
tv.     But  I  consider  that  manage- 
in  charge,  that  management  must 
and  that  the  teat  of  management  la 
or  not  it  succeeds, 
f  reduction  did  not  Invent  the  human 
It  d!d  alter  it  in  a  number  of 
t  raapecu  which  we  may  have  l>een 
taking   into   account.     Under   maaa 
large  numbers  of  people  flocked  to 
bly  line,  each  to  perform  a  highly 
routine   duty.     Maaa   production 
great   concentrations   of  people — 
em  of  communicating  with  them, 
produced  the  difllcult  problem  of  spe- 
here    the    human    being    loses 
1  he  social  usefulness  of  what  he  does. 
Idly  we  hsve  taken  the  human  fac- 
account  is  indicated  by  many  sta- 
rbe  Department  of  Labor  shows  that 
216  000.000  man-days  were  lost  be- 
and  IMl  aa  a  reeult  of  sUikes 
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not  here  concerned  with  the  Justice 

rtrlkas  or  their  injustice.     I  am  say- 

aome  218.000.000  man-days  of  work 

This  kUeneaa  was  expensive — to 


the  strikers,  to  the  companies,  and  to  the 
Nation.     And  that  cost  was  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's   cost    of    production.    Conaider    how 
many  thousanda  of  automobiles,  radios,  re- 
frlgeratora.    and    other    useful    and    needed 
products  could  have  been  manufactured  with 
2ie.0O0.0OO  man-days  of   labor.    Or.  to  put 
it  in  another  way.  consider  how  much  low«r 
would  have  been  the  coat  of  the  things  that 
were   manufacturerd   if  production   had   not 
bad   to   aljsorb   the   expense   of    thesj   work 
stoppages.     Furthermore,  when  a  production 
line  stops,  the  Jobs  and  purchasing  power  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  related 
iiuilmitii  all  over  the  cour.try  are  affected. 
We  mtist  remember,  too.  that  strikes  are 
by  no  means  the  only  measure  of  lost  time. 
That  loss,  indeed,  is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
time  loat  through  Indmtrtal  inefllciency  and 
through    mass   unemployment.     We   are   all 
aware  of  the  fact  that   the   man -days   lent 
through    unemployment    durlni;    the    same 
years — 1927    to    IMl— were    of    tremendo^ 
proportions. 

Cosu  are  also  closely  related  to  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  individual  An\erlcan  worker. 
We  take  pride  in  tl  ic  productivity,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  in  America  cannot  com- 
pete in  world  markets  with  our  high  wage 
rates  if  the  American  worker  does  not  con- 
tinue to  be  productive. 

Recent  sUtistics  on  productivity  are  con- 
fusing because  of  the  factor  of  war.  War 
naoassarily  brought  Into  industry  a  grewt 
many  leaa  experienced  men  and  women .  The 
armed  forcea  took  away  a  greut  many  skilled 
workers. 

Other  prewar  masF- production  industries 
have  lound.  as  have  we  at  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
that  even  after  allowance  for  theae  unusual 
circumstances  the  recent  record  of  produc- 
tivity U  not  encouraging.  We  keep  detailed 
records  of  the  time  it  takes  to  perform  vari- 
ous operations.  Those  I  am  about  to  cite 
are  In  every  way  comparable:  that  is.  the 
operations  have  not  been  changed  so  tkat 
more  time  sho'..ld  be  allocated  tn  their  per- 
formance Let  me  give  you  the  number  of 
minutes  required  in  December  ld40  com- 
pared to  July  1945  to  perlorm  certain 
operations. 

One  group  of  operatloiu  which  took  96 
minutes  in  1040  took  128  mmuves  5  years 
later  Another  group  which  took  i.lSb  min- 
utes in  1940  took.  5  years  later,  a  total  of 
1943  minutes  to  perform.  A  third  group 
took  28  minutes  in  1940  and  49  minutes  5 
years  later. 

On  the  whole,  productivity  per  worker  In 
our  plants  declined  more  than  34  percent 
during  the  var  period. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  some  of 
thia  was  inevitable,  a  result  of  the  wtu-.  and 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  emphasiring 
these  hgures  merely  to  demonstrate  how 
gi«at  is  the  need  for  iiiprovement  in  this 
field. 

As  we  look  at  thaae  problema  in  human 
relations,  we  feel  that  the  solution  must  be 
fauad  through  a  cloaer  understanding  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  If  we  cannot 
succeed  by  cooperation,  it  doesn't  seem  likely 
that  we  can  succeed  by  any  exercise  of  force. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  expect  legislation 
to  aolve  our  problema.  Laws  which  seek  to 
force  large  groups  of  Americans  to  do  what 
they  believe  is  unfair  and  against  their  best 
interests  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  In  fact, 
such  legislation  can  lead  to  exaggeration  of 
the  very  problem  It  is  designed  to  solve.  And 
when  freemen  give  up  the  task  ol  trying  to 
get  along  with  each  other,  and  pass  th*  bock 
to  government,  they  surrerder  a  suhatantlal 
measure  of  their  freedom. 

That,  then.  Is  the  problem  I  wanted  to  lay 
before  you  this  evening.  Let  me  summarize 
by  stating  It  more  briefly :  In  a  free,  competi- 
tive democracy,  maaa  production  Is  a  tool 
for  raising  the  standard  of  living  by  reducing 
coats  and  thereby  bringing  more  and  better 
products  wlthtn  the  budgets  of  more  and 
more  people.    We  have  not  yet  aolved  the 


problems  of  mas-s  production,  for  our  failure 
in  human  engineering  !■♦  creating  waste  and 
tnoflkiency  which  handicaps  the  very  pur- 
pose of  maae  production — lower  co6ts. 

I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  this  problem. 
Btit  I  am  sure  that  workable  solutions  can 
be  found  If  we  will  only  bring  to  It  the  same 
Insistent  objectivity  and  willl  igness  to  ex- 
periment which  you  and  others  like  yo\i 
throughout  industry  have  given  to  the  me- 
chanical difBculties  in  mass  production. 

In  Industrial  human  relations,  then,  we 
have  a  new  and  relatively  imexplored  fron- 
tier. And  beyond  this  frontier  lie  opportu- 
nities greater  perhaps  than  any  of  us  can 
imagine. 

There  are  many  consideration  which  we 
must  take  into  account  as  we  work  toward  a 
solution  of  this  problem.  I  can  name  some 
that  have  occurred  to  me,  and  you  will  thiuk 
of  others. 

I  assiune,  for  example,  that  all  of  us  agree 
that  labor  uniona  are  here  to  suy.  Oert«iuly. 
we  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  have  no  desire  to 
break  the  unions,  to  turn  back  the  clock  to 
days  which  sometimes  look  in  retrospect 
much  more  attractive  than  they  really  were 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  unions 
we  deal  with  rose  out  of  the  very  problem 
we  are  discussing — the  human  problems  in- 
herent In  mass-production.  We  do  not  want 
to  destroy  the  unions.  We  want  to 
strengihen  '..heir  leadership  by  urging  and 
liClpii^g  them  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
they  must  assume  if  the  public  interest  Is  to 
Ije  served. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  must  look  to  an 
improved  and  Increasingly  responsible  union 
leadership  for  help  tn  solving  the  humnu 
equation  in  mass-production.  Uuion  leaders 
today  who  have  the  authority  to  affect  In- 
dUbtrlal  production  on  a  vsAt  scale  enjoy  a 
social  power  of  enormoua  proportions.  If 
they  are  going  to  be  real  leaders  they  must 
accept  the  social  obligations  that  go  with 
leadership. 

What  Is  needed  today  is  industrial  states- 
manship— from  lx>th  labor  and  management 
Instead,  we  have  a  tradition  of  industrial 
antagonism.  Men  who  in  their  private  lives 
would  not  think  of  entering  into  a  brawl  on 
the  street  have  in  the  past  found  themselves 
blasting  each  other  in  the  put>lic  prese  by 
colorful  name-culling.  This  Uadition  has 
given  rLse  ui  some  circles  to  the  theory  that 
open  conflict  is  inevitable.  I  have  even  heard 
It  said  that  sulkcs  are  helplul  in  clearing  the 
Htniospbere. 

With  such  unhappy  theories  I  do  not  hold. 
Modern  man,  who  has  done  so  much  to  re- 
duce the  manpower  lose  caused  by  disease 
ran  certainly  hope  to  reduce  the  manpower 
loss  from  industrial  conflict.  The  public  in- 
terest requires  that  we  find  ways  to  eliminate 
industrial  warfare  without  impairing  or  dl- 
miuiahlng  the  rights  which  both  management 
and  labor  must  continue  to  enjoy. 

We  will  always  have  aome  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  But  we  can  certainly  deal 
with  these  con iro vert! les  more  wisely  and  ef- 
hcienUy.  If  we  are  to  have  industrial  rela- 
tions programs  and  labor  relations  staffs,  and 
spend  as  much  money  on  them  as  we  do.  we 
should  do  it  expertly  nd  efficiently,  bringing 
to  the  task  the  same  technical  skill  and  de- 
termination that  the  engineer  brings  to  me- 
chanical problems.  We  must  act  on  a  more 
human  and  professional  plane. 

There  Is  no  reason,  for  example,  why  a 
grievance  case  should  not  be  handled  with 
the  same  dispatch  as  a  claim  for  insurance 
benefits.  There  Is  no  reason  why  a  union 
contract  could  not  be  written  and  agreed 
tipon  with  the  same  cinciency  and  good  tem- 
per that  marks  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
mercial contract  between  two  companiea. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  day-to-day  rc- 
sponsibllltiee  of  management  toward  em- 
ployees which  should  fit  into  the  whole  pat- 
tern of  the  new  relationships  we  seek.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  potisibilitles  for  improve- 
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ment  In  personnel  evaluation.  Only  recently 
have  we  begun  to  develop  ;:nd  use  modern 
techniques  which  enable  ui  to  fit  people  to 
Jobs,  and  fit  Jobs  to  people,  with  some  degree 
of  science.  Too  often  we  have  assumed  that 
if  a  man  Is  a  good  sweeper  he  is  a  good 
sweeper  only,  if  a  man  Is  a  good  assembler  be 
is  a  good  assembler  only.  But  the  results  ot 
Industrial  psychological  tests  show  very 
clearly  that  sometimes  a  good  sweeper  may 
also  be  a  good  assembler,  and  an  assembler 
may  have  qualities  of  personal  leadership 
that  will  make  him  a  good  foreman.  Every 
company  follows  a  general  policy  of  advanc- 
ing men  in  accordance  with  their  capacities. 
But  we  can  do  a  more  scientific  Job. 

When  we  have  learned  to  do  a  reasonably 
good  Job  of  evaluating  an  employee's  ca- 
pacities at  the  start  of  his  career,  we  can  do 
a  better  Job  of  upgrading.  I  am  not  talking 
now  about  technical  requirements  having  to 
do  with  such  things  ns  automatic  pay  raises 
and  seniority  1  mean  the  development  of 
more  opportunities  lor  employees  to  Improve 
themselves  In  accordance  with  thel-  own 
Initiative  and  de.«lres. 

We  know  that  great  masses  of  men  work 
constantly  at  points  below  their  top  capaci- 
ties, and  it  Is  one  of  our  Jobs  to  see  that 
ways  and  means  are  provided  to  help  them 
rise  to  these  oppcrtunlties. 

Communication  between  management  and 
employees  in  large  mass-production  plants 
Is  another  Important  field  in  which  we  can 
work. 

In  any  large  group  of  people  working  to- 
gether it  is  a*baslc  requirement  that  pood 
lines  cf  communication  exist  There  will 
always  be  p'.nns  and  estimates.  Information 
about  new  styles  and  new  engineering,  and 
other  data,  which  maiu-igement  must  guard 
closely  because  they  are  the  very  elements 
on  which  toue:h  competition  Is  based  But 
Information  p.bcut  company  objectives  and 
accomplishments  should  be  made  available 
to  all.  People  want  to  know  what  the  other 
people  they  work  wltn  are  doing  and  think- 
ing.   They  want  to  know  the  score 

It  is  fairly  easy  for  everybody  to  know 
the  score  v.hen  there  are  only  50  employees 
In  a  plant.  But  when  thousands  of  employees 
work  at  assembly  lines  in  a  single  plant,  they 
create  a  problem  of  communication  which 
has  net  yet  been  solved. 

In  an  age  In  which  the  world  prides  itself 
on  speed  and  efJlclency  in  human  communi- 
cation It  Is  absurd  that  we  sliould  not  have 
lieen  more  sticcessful  In  this  field.  We  have 
the  tools  at  cur  dls'cs.nl— movies,  radio,  co- 
ordination conferences,  news-ajrers,  the 
prephlc  arts,  posters,  and  all  tlie  rest.  It  Is 
good  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  members 
of  our  Industrial  teams  get  Informaticn  to 
make  them  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  on  the  team.  This  anplles  all  along  the 
line — shop  employees.  clUre  workers,  supcr- 
Msory  and  execu*lve  personnel. 

I  think  we  can  lick  this  Job  of  better  com- 
munication. Informed  employees  e.re  more 
prrdtiftive  than  uninformed  employees. 

I  shall  net  attempt  to  point  out  other 
H.r?ns — r\i\d  there  mn?t  be  many — In  v.'hich 
.'  •  can  work  toward  b?tter  human  engineer- 
ing In  ma.*-^  production.  The  important 
thing,  it  seems  to  me.  Is  to  reccgnize  the 
P'*oblem  for  the  vit?l  one  It  is  and  to  move 
forward  In  hope  and  cor.flderce  and  Intelll- 
pent  cr.psrimentation  toward  woikable  s:,lu- 
tions. 

A'?  a  starting  point  for  continuing  efforts 
in  that  direction  perhaps  management  and 
lu!x;r  wculd  today  apree: 

1.  That  the  Job  ol  American  Industry- 
management  and  labor — is  to  make  at  lower 
and  lower  cost  more  and  better  products  to 
sell  for  lcv:cr  and  lower  prices. 

2.  That  the  only  way  that  Job  can  be  done 
Is  through  understanding  and  sensible  co- 
cpp.ailrn  lieiwem  management  and  labor. 

3.  Tl>at  the  spirit  of  tliat  cocperatlon  must 
be  a  Esncc  of  Joint  reepar.slbiiity.  The  public 
is  tb3  Lew,  not  manafjsment  or  labor.    Eotn 


labor  and.  management  must  accept  their 
share  of  responsibility  to  the  public  welfare 
and  live  up  to  their  commitments. 

4.  That  mass  production  has  demonstrated 
Its  ability  to  bring  high  wages,  and  that 
higher  wages  can  come  only  out  of  greater 
production  and  lower  costrS 

5.  Tliat,  while  no  single  human  Institution 
or  Industry  can  promise  complete  security 
because  of  the  complexity  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, management  and  labor  can  work  to- 
ward more  certain,  more  stabilized  employ- 
ment 

6.  That  America^  Industry  should  be  a 
place  of  opportunity — a  place  In  which  men 
and  women  can  grow  and  develop  Into  better 
Jobs. 

If  these  are  our  articles  of  lndustrl.il  faith, 
then  we  are  squared  aviay  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  making  mass  production  more  efficient 
by  giving  the  same  hard-headed  attention 
to  human  factors  that  we  have  given  to 
successfully  In  the  past  to  mechanical  fac- 
tors. The  only  approach  we  can  take  Is  to 
live  up  to  the  best  Industrial  statesmanship 
of  which  we  are  capable.  If  we  give  the 
best  we  have  we  can  hope  to  get  the  best  In 
return. 


The  Girls  Come  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  25,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  carries  a 
very  fine  editorial  regarding  the  splendid 
service  performed  by  our  servicewomen. 
I  remember  Mr.  Eugene  Meyers'  invalu- 
able assistance  in  securing  the  passage 
of  the  WAC  legislation  and  the  helpful 
policy  ot  the  nev/spaper  relative  to  all 
legislation  for  the  women  serving  with 
our  military  forces.  I  hope  everyone 
will  remember  the  unselfish  loyal  service 
of  servicewomen  and  show  appreciation 
by  helping  them.  The  Army  speaks  in 
glowing  terms  cf  their  servicewomen.  as 
do  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  and  Coast 
Guard.  They  know  what  their  service 
has  been.    They  speak  with  authority, 

(From   the    Washington    Pest   of    Tiiursday. 
Tanuary   24,    1946) 

THE   CniLS  COME    HOME 

Women  who  have  served  in  the  armed 
forces  are  not  being  welcomed  home  as  con- 
quering heroines.  "Many  have  been  disillu- 
sioned and  discouraged  by  a  cold  reception 
from  Viirlcus  women's  proups."  says  Mrs. 
Anna  M.  Rosenberg,  head  of  the  I^ew  York 
Veterans'  Service  Committee.  Hence  this  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  some  national  women's 
proups.  have  formed  special  committees  to 
help  women  veterans  get  Jobs  and  to  pro- 
vide them  v.ith  social  activities. 

Women,  far  more  than  men.  veterans  are 
likely  to  meet  neglect  as  a  result  of  civilian 
apathy  and  callousness.  They  are  too  new 
at  the  fighting  business  to  be  surrounded 
by  any  romantic  martial  tradition,  so  that 
there  are  no  "When  Mary  Comes  Marching 
Home"  songs.  The  returned  warrior  In  folk 
myth  Is  always  the  gallant  knlpht  for  whom 
the  fair  lady  waits  In  tlie  tower.  Also,  the 
heroic  deeds  cf  women  In  warfare  are  rarely 
spectacular.  The  slajlri^s  cf  the  dragon  (in 
modern  equivalent)  Is  man's  task.  Women 
In  uniform,  with  the  exception  of  battle- 
line  nurses,  work  mostly  at  routine  Jobs  be- 
hind the  lines.  Then,  women  veterans  come 
home  to  swell  the  surplus  of  marriagetible 


women,  and  other  women  see  them  as  com- 
petitors. Finally,  there  is  no  vast  eager  body 
of  men  at  home  waiting  with  outstretched 
arms. 

It  Is  also  possible  that  some  civilian  women 
feel  a  bit  guilty  at  their  own  failure  to  help 
out  in  the  anned  services.  The  response  of 
American  women  to  the  recruiting  compaigns 
was  not  very  flattering  to  the  Nation. 
Young  able-bodied  women  who  clung  to  their 
well-paying  civilian  Jobs,  or  who  turned 
down  recruiters'  pleas  with  the  excuses  that 
their  fiances  or  mothers  didn't  want  them  to 
enlist,  may  feel  some  twinges  of  conscience 
now  that  the  girls  who  went  to  serve  their 
country  are  coming  home.  They  may  regret, 
and  even  "resent,  that  they  have  no  service 
records  to  brandish  through  future  years. 

Neverthelfs  Americans  generally  must  be 
proud  of  the  quiet,  faithful,  and  valuable 
service  their  women  In  uniform  gave.  They 
must  appreciate  the  personal  and  professional 
sacrifices  so  many  of  these  women  made  to 
do  the  drab  routine  deeds  that  always  re- 
main unsung.  They  will  surely  see  that  Job 
opportunities  and  a  warm  social  welcome 
overshadow  any  petty  s  obblshness  that  the 
women  who  doff  the  uniform  may  encounter. 


State  of  the  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KOH.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  Micinc.\N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tkiu:sday.  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUiFF.  M*.  Speaker,  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  October  19.  1932. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said: 

The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  on 
whether  that  family  Is  living  within  its  In- 
come. And  that  Is  equally  true  of  the  Nation. 
If  the  Nation  is  living  within  its  income,  Its 
credit  Is  good.     •     •     • 

But  if.  like  a  spendthrift.  It  throws  discre- 
tion to  the  winds  and  Is  v.illlng  to  m.ake  no 
sacrifice  at  all  in  spending;  if  It  extends  Its 
taxing  to  the  limit  of  the  people's  power  to 
pay  and  continue  to  pile  up  deficits,  then  It  is 
on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

»  •  •  we  find  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  business  of  Government  In  1927  was  (2,- 
187.000^00  and  in  1931.  53.1G8.0O0.O00 

On  last  Monday.  Precident  Truman 
sent  a  message  tj  the  Congress  and  to 
the  people  cf  America,  in  which  he  set 
the  Budget  for  the  fi:cal  year  of  1C47— 
the  first  peacetime  year — at  thirty-six 
billions  of  dollars  and  fcretold  a  tax  in- 
come cf  tv;enty-nine  billions.  He  also 
told  the  American  people  that  so  far  as 
he  could  see  into  the  fu'.ure.  cur  povern- 
mental  costs  will  bs  $:5.000.000  000  r. 
year,  and  that  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  reduction  of  taxes.  His  Budget  mes- 
sr.gQ  pointed  the  way  down  the  road  to 
bankruptcy  as  described  by  his  predeces- 
sor in  oQc3.  Mr.  Roocevelt.  when  he  said, 
and  I  quote : 

Eut  if,  like  a  spendthrift,  it — 

The  Government — 
throws  discretion  to  the  winds  and  Is  willing 
to  make  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spending;  if  It 
extends  its  taxing  to  th3  limit  of  the  peo- 
ple's power  to  pay  and  ccntinu3  to  pile  up 
deficits,  then  It  is  on  the  read  to  bank- 
ruptcy. H 

I  Ir.  Trum:;n's  message  and  the  Budget 
v/lxlcli  lJ3  ccrtiiiniy  caiuiot  expect  the 
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people  to  understand,  num- 

pages.  and  according  to  one 

account,   weighed   exactly   3 

^ ounces  on  the  meat  scales  In 

the  near»4t  grocery  store.  The  message 
conUinec  a  section  entitled  "Explana- 
tion of  the  Budget  Contents."  A  Wash- 
ington Dj  lly  News'  reporter  made  a  very 
pertinent  and  app'  cable  remark  that  the 
BMBsage  Midly  needs  a  new  section  en- 
titled "E  cplanation  of  the  Explanation 
of  the  Bu  dget  Content." 

When    re  contemplate  this  Budget  of 
$36  000  (K  0  000  that  Is  to  cover  this  fiscal 
year.  wh;it  our  Oovemment  is  going  to 
cost  us  fc  r  its  first  annual  postwar  peace 
QprnnXiOT].  and  then  realize  that  it  is  four 
Hmrn  the  highest  prewar  Budget  we  have 
ever   hac .   which   was  $9  000.000  000    in 
1941     we   can   begin   to   get   some  Idea 
whether   his  country  has  drifted.    When 
we  pondf  r  Mr.  Truman's  statement  that 
far   into  the   future   our   governmental 
operatior  s  are  going  to  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers $25.0)0.000.000  a  year,  almost  three 
times    tlie    highest    prewar    peacetime 
budget,    ve  begin  to  see  the  dangerous 
condition   into  which   this  Nation   has 
drifted.  ; 

Senate  r  Kenneth  S.  WHiaaY,  (rf  Ne- 
braika.  Republican  whip  of  the  Senate. 
mnd  Senator  Robxht  A  Tatt.  of  Ohio, 
both  ani  lyre  the  Budget  as  being  ten  or 
eleven  bi  Uoas  short  of  the  actual  figures. 
In  other  words  Mr.  Truman  has  left  out. 
they  poll  it  out.  the  cost  of  subsidies  frhlch 
have  b«(n  promised;  our  contributions 
to  the  Currency  Stabilization  Fund  and 
World  lank;  our  full  commitments  to 
UNRRA  our  commitments  through  the 
Export-] mport  Bank;  all  of  this  to  say 
nothing  of  the  contemplated  loan  of 
nearly  :  4.500.000.000  to  Great  Britain. 
Other  lo  ins  will,  of  course,  be  demanded 
by  Rus.^ift.  China,  and  every  other  nation 
on  earth  whose  rulers  l)eUeve  they  can  get 
In  line  ind  dip  Into  the  United  States 
Treasury.  Senator  Whirry  cites  figures 
which  iidicate  that  the  Budget  of  $36.- 
OOOOOO.GOO  should  really  be  set  at  $4«.- 
OOO.OOO.COO  This  means  a  deficit  of  at 
least  $10  000  000.000.  Other  estimates 
put  the  leflcit  as  high  as  $14  000  000  000. 
Senator  Wherry  points  out  that  under  a 
$4«.000.(  00.000  Budget  we  would  be 
spendlni :  $130,000,000  a  day  for  govern- 
mental (iperations  in  this  first  peacetime 
year.  L  those  figures  are  correct,  and  I 
have  nc  reason  at  this  time  to  doubt 
them,  th  t  Oovemment  will  spend  approx- 
imately a  dollar  a  person  per  day  for 
every  nan.  woman,  and  child  in  the 
ITnited  States.  That  in  turn  would 
mean  fcr  you.  Mr.  Wage  Earner  with  a 
wife  am  i  two  children,  and  for  you.  Mr. 
Parmer  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
that  thi  Government  would  be  taking. 
altber  d  rectly  or  indirectly.  $4  a  day  of 
your  money  to  be  spent  for  its  opera- 
tions, iovf  there  is  neither  point  nor 
logic  in  trying  to  twist  and  d:.stort  the 
figures  and  the  conditions.  The  first 
conditio  1  is  that  if  our  Oovemment  is 
fOlBf  to  soend  $35  000.000.000  a  year,  or 
|3tje0.(  OO  000  a  year,  or  $46,000.000  000 
a  yCAT  he  Government  Is  going  to  get 
the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
peofkle  ( f  this  country.  The  money  is 
gotac  to  come  out  of  the  naiional  income, 
ard  the  sraiter  p^rt  of  the  national  in- 
come eo  »es  from  the  wage  earners  and 


the  farmers,  or  we  will  have  to  contintie 
the  New  Deal  policy  of  deficit  spending. 

If  the  Government  Is  going  to  continue 
down  the  road  of  deficit  spending,  there 
Is  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  pointed  out. 
that  it  will  lead  eventually  to  national 
bankruptcy    and    disaster       There    are 
those  who  will  seek  to  fool  the  wage  earn- 
ers,  and   the   farmers,  and   the  white- 
collar    workers,    and    the    fixed-Income 
citiaens.    But  the  plain  fact  is  that  they 
are  the  taxpayers  who  are  going  to  pay 
this    enormous    bill    ^or    governmental 
operations,  or  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  Indulge  in  deficit  spending  and  con- 
tinued borrowing  until  the  public  debt 
grows  so  vast  that  it  has  to  be  repudi- 
ated either  by  inflation  or  outright  re- 
fusal to  pay.    The  fact  is  that  the  Presi- 
dent's   course,    as    determined    in    his 
Budget  message,  is  straight   down   the 
road  to  ruinous  inflation.     The  fact  Is 
that  if  we  go  on  spending  money  and 
Issuing   Government   paper,   we  will  so 
inflate  the  currency  that  we  will  reduce 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  wage  dollar, 
the  farm  dollar,  the  salary  dollar,  the 
fixed-income   dollar,    and   the   Govern- 
ment-bond dollar,  that  tho.-^e  dollars  will 
lose  10  or  20  or  even  50  or  75  percent  of 
their  purchasing  power.     It  is  not  the 
number  of  dollars  the  wage  earner  gets  In 
his  pay  envelope,  or  what   the  white- 
collar  worker  eets  In  his  check,  or  what 
the  farmer  gets  in  income  that  measures 
the  real  value  of  his  Income.    It  is  the 
amount  of  goods  and  services,  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  the  things  he  can  consume 
and  use  that  he  gets  In  exchange  for 
those  wage  dollars,  those  salary  dollars. 
and  those  farm  dollars  which  spell  his 
real  income.    I  have  seen  it  stated  that 
an  ordinary  dinner  in  China  costs  $25,000 
In  Chinese  currency  if  you  want  to  have 
a  bottle  of  wine  with  It.    The  normal 
value  of  that  currency  is  one-half  that 
of  our  American  dollar.     That  is  what 
Inflation  can  mean. 

Inflation  will  ruin  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  thi.s  Nation  if  we  keep  piling 
up  a  Federal  debt  and  expect  finally  to 
dispose  of  it  with  Inflated  dollars.  That 
has  been  the  way  of  the  despotisms  of 
Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  as  it  was 
brought  out  by  a  distinguished  Member 
of  Congress  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Honorable  Dakih.  A.  Rxzd.  of 
New  York,  our  national  debt  is  more 
than  Mr.  Tniman  alleges  In  his  message 
by  $300,000,000,000.  The  fact  Is  that 
our  national  commitments  today,  as 
placed  in  the  appendix  of  the  Comgris- 
siCH.'O.  Record,  on  page  A5504  by  Mr. 
Reed,  are  $636.898.220,145  98. 

The  Presidents  Budget  message,  to 
every  thinking  man  and  woman.  L«  as 
alarming  as  a  cry  of  fire  in  a  crowded 
tenement.  We  cannot  go  on  taxing  our 
people  as  we  are  taxing  them  now.  We 
cannot  possibly  go  on  with  the  deficit 
spending  year  after  year.  t>ecause  there 
is  a  linut  to  the  credit  of  even  a  great 
and  glorious  Nation  like  the  United 
States.  The  Inflation  which  we  are 
entering  Into  is  as  dangerous  to  our 
people  as  the  black  plague.  We  can 
be^  to  see  that  Mr.  Truman  has 
adopted  the  New  Deal  theory.  "We  owe 
it  to  cursel\TS." 


Mr.  Truman  tells  us  our  reconversion 
Is  weU  stabilized.  Now  is  it?  Produc- 
tion Is  being  paralyzed.  The  people  are 
fearful.  This  Nation  Is  riven  by  strikes 
and  industrial  disputes.  Every  dollar 
that  Is  earned  or  spent  in  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  and  services  constitutes 
legitimate  purcha.^ing  power  to  buy  the 
goods  and  services  it  creates.  Prices  at 
the  retail  counter  are  the  sum  total  of 
all  costs  and  profits.  They  were  never 
anything  else.  They  never  will  be  any- 
thing else. 

Either  we  are  going  to  have  an  expand- 
ing economy  in  this  country,  which 
means  the  constant  production  of  more 
and  more  goods  and  services,  at  con- 
stantly reduced  prices,  which  means  that 
people  will  have  more  for  their  money 
instead  of  less,  or  else  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  strikes,  slow-downs. 
shut-downs,  cessation  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  goods  and  services, 
continued  borrowing,  continued  in- 
creases in  wages  and  prices  until  inflation 
has  carried  us  to  a  point  where  panic  and 
min  will  face  this  Nation. 

All  Americans  should  demand  of  your 
Congress  that  if  the  executive  depart- 
ment of  the  administration  will  not  re- 
duce its  spending  and  strive  to  get  our 
Budget  back  to  a  pre-war  kasis.  then  the 
Congress  must  do  it. 

If  the  taxpayers  do  not  turn  to  this 
task  of  compelling  their  Government  to 
stop  this  needless  spending  and  this  pil- 
ing up  of  billions  upon  billions  of  dollars 
of  deficits  and  debts.  I  can  tell  you  that 
this  overswollen  political  bureaucracy 
in  Washin^on.  which  also  infests  evory 
nook  and  comer  of  this  Nation,  is  not 
going  to  do  it  for  them.  They  and  only 
they,  apparently,  can  compel  Congress  to 
put  the  brakes  on  this  reckless  spending. 
You  should  look  at  the  facts.  Whatever 
your  Government  spends,  must  be  taken 
from  your  pockets  and  the  pockets  of 
your  children  and  your  grandchildren 
far  into  the  future.  We  do  not  need  to 
face  ruin  In  this  Nation.  We  have  a 
great  Nation,  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

We  made  more  progress  in  150  years 
than  other  nations  have  in  5.000  years. 
We  have  the  know-how  in  thL<  country. 
We  have  the  raw  materials.  We  have 
the  production  technique.  All  we  need 
to  be  prosperous  is  to  see  to  it  that  the 
administration,  which  for  nearly  14 
years  has  never  had  a  balanced  Bridget. 
Stop  Uiis  reckless  spending;  cut  out 
everything  but  the  most  atvsolute  essen- 
tials In  governmental  activities;  ty  all 
means  put  an  end  to  giving  and  loaning 
billions  to  foreign  nations,  which  never 
will  be  repaid:  return  government  to  • 
home  rule  as  soon  as  possible,  and  re- 
duce these  terrible  taxes  we  new  have  to 
pay. 

Only  in  that  way.  my  fellow  citizens, 
can  we  go  forward.  Only  in  that  way 
can  we  have  a  safe,  sound,  free,  prosper- 
ous America.  If  we  do  not  do  it.  then 
we  can  look  forward  to  despair  and  panic 
and  ruin.  I  urge.  I  beg  that  the  tax- 
pavers  everywhere  act  in  this  matter  and 
demand  of  their  Congress  that  we  put  the 
brakes  on  this  careening  Journey  down 
the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

Let  us  make  America  strong,  happy, 
and  prosperous.  We  stlU  can  accom- 
pUsb  this  if  we  will. 
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Whal  Is  Your  Answer  lo  the  Veteran? — 
He  Asks  No  Special  Favors  Either 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CAinORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Thursday,  January  24,  19 i6 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  emphat- 
ically call  attention  of  this  House  to  an 
editorial  from  the  pen  of  the  Daily  News, 
of  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  dated  January  16. 
1946.  It  is  not  only  appropriate  for 
me  to  ask  j'our  reading  of  it,  because 
it  speaks  out  so  clearly  and  constructively 
in  connection  with  the  veterans,  about 
v.hom  every  Member  of  this  House  is 
thinking  a  great  deal;  but  it  is  appro- 
priate because  this  editorial  .'pacifically 
refers  to  Congress.  This  newspaper  is 
rated  as  one  of  the  great  dailies  of 
America. 

Here  is  the  editorial: 

AN    ANSWER   TO  THI  VTTIRAN 

What  are  you  going  to  sny  to  all  cf  these 
thousands  ol  burned-up  OIs  and  veterans 
blowing  their  tops  at  home  nnd  around  the 
world? 

Suppose  you  are — or  are  trying  your  best 
lo  be — a  re&ponslble  trafficker  in  opinion, 
now  and  then  laying  an  editorlnl  egg  but  on 
the  whole  btriving  to  help  folks  form  rea- 
eonable  Judgments  about  what  Walt  Whit- 
man called  life's  involved  and  varied  pag- 
eants, what  would  you  say  to  other  citizens? 

What  would  you  say  to  the  tliousands  of 
ex-GI's  here  in  Los  Angeles  wlio  cant  even 
find  a  home?  Who  cant  buy  a  suit  cf 
clothes?  What  would  you  say  to  the  200  riled 
flying  veterans  who  m.'vrched  the  otlier  d.iy 
at  Long  Beach  demanding  a  chance  for  Jobs 
as  aerial  freight  pilots? 

Particularly  what  can  be  said  to  these 
guys  when  you  know  their  feelings  are  right 
and  their  moral  impulses  are  sound  but  that 
much  they  want  and  deserve  Just  can't  be 
made  to  Jibe  quickly  with  the  Imperfect  pat- 
terns of  peacetime  living? 

We've  gone  through  this  painful  l:u?ines8 
of  reabsorbing  the  veteran  several  times  in 
cur  history  nnd  each  time  it's  been  tough — 
especially  on  the  veteran. 

But  chances  are  this  will  be  the  most  pain- 
ful adjustment  yet,  because  we  went  all  out 
lor  the  war  this  time — total  war.  And  that 
eort  of  war  is  like  a  blind,  staggering,  black- 
ing-out Jag,  IneviUbly  ioUowed  l)y  a  lulu  of 
a  hang-over. 

The  settling  down  process  is  Just  going  to 
hurt,  that's  all  But  It  can  be  made  some- 
what le«  hurtful  if  fome  among  us  can  keep 
from  acting  like  lunkheads — and  by  "some" 
the  Dally  News  dotsn't  mean  former  service 
people  alone. 

The  veteran,  as  Amvet  head  Charles  G. 
Bolte  has  pointed  out,  has  in  many  instances 
"matured  without  ripening  " 

The  result  is  that  he  is  inclined  to  make 
brusque  demands  for  immediate  results.  As- 
EMslng  these  demands  you're  struck  by  the 
fact  of  their  reasonableness,  their  almost 
nnked  siraplicity,  their  embarrassing  validity. 

V/hr.t  are  they?  Well,  the  veteran  wants 
a  place  to  live  at  a  price  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
Either  rental  or  purchase  will  do. 

It  needn't  be  a  fancy  dump,  replete  with 
ell  the  wonders  of  the  "miracle  home"  which 
yet  exists  only  in  the  advertising  copjrwrlter's 
Impglnattcn.  Jvst  a  clean,  comfortable, 
pleasant,  well-put-to^ether  abode  where  he 
can  hang  up  his  socks  and  begin  to  feel  like 
he  has  a  home,  a  home  for  himself,  for  his 
family,  if  he  has  one,  or  If  he  intends  to  have 
one,  or  a  temporary  home  if  b«  wants  to  go 


to  school  and  take  advantage  cf  the  CI  bill 
of  rights. 

He'd  like  also  two  or  three  suits  of  clothes 
and  boine  work  togs.  Not  the  $125  tailor- 
made  creations,  not  the  $5  rayon  shorts  with 
the  two-way  stretch,  but  some  fairly  gocd 
clothes  like  he  used  to  buy  around  $40  or  $50 
for  the  suit  and  arcund  85  cents  lor  the 
shorts. 

He'd  like  a  'ob — perhaps  a  new  Job^in  con- 
genial surroundings  at  a  decent  wa^e  and 
with  some  sort  of  future.  Every  day  the  vet- 
eran sees  things.  Jobs  that  need  doing,  and 
can't  eee  why  he  shouldn't  be  working  at 
those  Jobs. 

The  flyers  who  want  to  Qy  freight  are  a  case 
in  point.  The  freight  is  there— perishable 
freight,  such  as  asparagus  and  ci'.rus  fruit 
and  flowers — the  planes  are  there,  former 
service  cargo  ships  standicg  p.round  unused^ 
and  the  pilots  are  there.  It  doesn't  make 
sense,  the  veteran  figures,  that  those  three 
essentials  can't  be  reconciled  with  one  an- 
other. 

And  lastly,  the  veteran  would  like  peace 
and  freedom,  the  goals  he  was  told  he  fought 
for  and  saw  his  buddies  die  for  on  the  swel- 
tering beachheads  and  Jungles  of  the  Pacific 
and  the  cold  wet  mud  of  north  Africa,  Italy, 
Prance,  and  the  Rhineland. 

Counseling  GI  Joe  to  be  patient  and  to 
forbear  doesn't  come  off,  somehow,  when  he's 
tramping  the  streets  looking  for  a  place  to 
live — when  he's  marching  around  Idle  planes 
he  knows  how  to  fly  while  needed  merchan- 
dise waits  overlong  to  be  gotten  from  here  to 
there. 

For  Joe's  wants  and  the  questions  he  is 
asking  strike  straight  at  the  faltering  heart 
of  the  existing,  muddled  order  of  things. 

No,  even  though  the  veteran  is  impatient — 
Justiflably  £0 — even  though  the  total  moblll- 
zatlon  of  war  perhaps  has  taught  him  to 
overvalue  Immediate  results — the  Dally 
News  can't  counsel  him  to  forbear  in  the 
sense  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  today's 
imperfections  and  shortcomings.  It  can  and 
does  ask  him  to  be  tolerant  and  to  remember 
he  and  his  15,000,000  buddies  are  going  to 
chare  a  major  responsibility  for  shaping  their 
country's  future. 

But  mainly  what  the  Dally  News  asks  Is 
that  the  whole  country,  for  Its  own  sake 
as  well  as  Joe's,  get  on  with  reconversion, 
that  Congress  and  the  State  legislature  and 
the  city  council  quit  BtalUng,  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  settle  their  differences,  that 
citizens  everywhere  recognize  the  simple  fact 
that  It  Is  already  later  than  we  think. 

The  only  veterans'  problem  Is  the  problem 
of  our  resources  and  our  machines  and  our- 
selves. But  mostly  ourselves,  who  haven't 
learned  In  sufficient  numbers  that  winning 
a  war  doesn't  mean  you've  won  a  peace. 

R.  E.  G.  H. 


Oregon  Tops  All  Nation  in  E  Bonds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  ORBGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  January  25,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  note  by  a  release  recently 
given  by  Ted  R.  Gamble,  national  direc- 
tor in  charge  of  war-bond  sales,  that  the 
Str.te  of  Oregon  led  all  of  the  48  States 
In  the  Union  in  the  per  capita  purchase 
of  series  E  bonds  for  the  period  May 
1941  through  December  1945. 

As  disclosed  by  this  report  there  was 
purchased  in  the  State  of  Oregon  $446.02 


in  bonds  per  capita  during  this  period. 
Connecticut  took  second  place  with 
$434.76  per  capita;  Washington  was  third 
with  $433.86  per  capita;  and  California 
fourth  with  $409.89  per  capita. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in  line  with  the 
contribution  made  by  the  people  of  my 
State  in  war  activities  in  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  production  of  aluminum, 
furnishing  of  wood  products  and  agricuK 
tural  and  fishery  products.  Our  State 
held  a  commanding  position.  I  am 
proud  of  my  fellov;  Oregonians  and  be- 
lieve I  will  be  pardoned  for  calling  this 
fine  record  to  your  attention. 


On-the-Job  Training  for  Veterans  in  the 
Schools  of  Oklahoma 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  24,  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  latest  recess  of  Congress  I  discovered 
that  the  State  of  Oklahoma  was  on  the 
alert  upon  the  question  of  on-the-job 
training  for  veterans.  This  idea  is 
known  as  the  Poteau  plan  and  the  prin- 
cipal details  were  worked  out  by  Hon. 
Eibert  L.  Costner,  suiierintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Poteau.  Okla.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Oklahoma,  an  ex-serviceman 
of  World  War  I  and  one  of  our  be-st  edu- 
cators. He  was  chosen  as  Oklahoma's 
representative  in  working  out  a  national 
plan  for  training  of  veterans  and  plan 
hereinafter  outlined  was  practically,  if 
not  completely,  worked  out  beforehand 
by  Mr.  Costner  in  his  own  city.  Since 
this  plan  is  so  simple  and  sound,  it 
should  certainly  be  made  a  public  docu- 
ment by  Congress  for  distribution 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  entire  plan 
Is  as  follows: 

On-thi-Job  Trmninc  roa  VrruuNS  in  th« 

Schools  or  Oklahoma 

(Approved  by  all  State  and  Federal  educa- 
tional and  veterans  officials — Courses  in 
wholesale  and  retail,  trades  industrial,  vo- 
cational aE:riculture — Robert  8.  Kerr,  Gov- 
ernor of  Oklahoma) 

(Form  for  copying) 

CERTIFICATES    (B)    AND    <C) 

On-fhc-job  training 
This  Is  to  certify  that: 

1.  

(Name  of  veteran) 

C.  No. ,  entered  training 

on  the  Job  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of  June  22, 
1944,  Public.  No.  346,  with— 

Name  of  establishment 

Located  at .— . 

(Address) 

on for 

(Date) 

training  as 

(Job  objective) 

and  that  this  course  ordinarily  require* _ 

months  for  corrpletlon. 

2.  The  beglnnln?»  monthly  wage,  exclusive 
of  overtime  wiU  be  $ 

3.  The  establishment  agrees  to  report  at 
the  end  of  each  mouth  the  number  of  days 


!j 
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•faapDi  during  the  month 

■tiount  at  moniy  paid  to  the  vet- 

1  Is  aay'.em,  esauslTe  of  overtime. 

■tandard    Mlary    or    y>xxrotjmen'» 

\iiis  poaltUin  to  ^ P«' 

retrarn  to  In  training 

hotr  »  each  week  and  the  training  wlU 


contlni  looa 


m  tratnea 

the  c(7un(4 

Suppliea 

Name  of  ■  rhooL 

Bune  o^  e  itabllshment 


■CROOU  — 


perm  It 


to  anter 
paw  of 
M  (a) 


(Veteran) 
theUr  eatabUahment  for  the   pur- 
pUnlng  knowledge  and  *«perlence 


(in) 


^ 
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asvtaiated   coat    of    auppllea    and 

that  are  cuatOBMrlly  required  of 

for  the  •ucoMMful  completion  ol 


Equipment. 


Interreted  In  returning  to  full-time  high 
achool  or  college  work.  Plan*  have  been 
made  that  permit  training  on-the-job.  and 
in  ahort  courses  arranged  at  tlme«  that  ara 
conTpnlent  to  the  student.  Tha  Vetarana* 
Admin  atrattrm  haa  approrad  the  plan  and. 
aubalatence  allowance  will  be  granted  inder 
the  OI  bill  to  eligible  veterans. 

Veterans  wishing  to  enroll  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  should  contact  the  hlgh- 
acbool  olBce.  Wew  rwrt."«tratlon8  or  enroll- 
ments will  be  accepted  any  day  of  any  month 
during  the  year 

State  board  of  education:  President.  A.  L. 
Crable;  secretary,  W.  T.  Doycl;  director  0* 
vocational  education.  J  B  Perky  Members: 
Hugh  A  Carroll.  Pah-vlew;  Charles  P.  Howell. 
pDBca  aty;  Bbert  L.  Coetner.  Poteau;  R.  »* 
sn.  Anadarko. 


(Form  for  copying) 
TaAimKo      pmocaAM.      okuboma 
loaaMOUM  or  ■mnmta  plan 


(Bebool) 


(Kstabllahment) 


(Occupation) 


(Department) 
S.  The  course  of  training  to  deaigned  to 

nan  for  4 7*"* — month 

day. 

ttklnlng  will  ba  In  aeeordance  with 

outui*  mads  and  agreed  upon  by  the 

the  coordinator,  and  the  veteran. 

aehool  w»ll  make  provision  for  the 

receive  related  and  technical  In- 

liatatua  of  th«  vataran  while  In  train- 
be  that  at  a  student-Is 
veteran  while  In  training  shall  pro- 
frcm  Jub  to  )ob  In  order  to  gain  as- 
In  various  operations, 
schedxile  of  compensation  shall  be 
oi  I  by  the  training  agency,  the  eoordl- 
aM  the  veteran  tn  accordance  with 
local    atandarda.    labor    lawa.    and 

complaints  shall   b«   made   to  and 
by  the  coordinator, 
coordinator   aiiall    have   authority 
tranaler  or  withdraw  the  veteran  if  be  to 
be   not   feasible    for   the   type  of 
twi^n.  or  If  for  any   rsaann.   th« 
station  provea  unasUafaetory.  or  for 
■ay    otl|pr    raaaon    which    the    coordinator 
be  the  beat  intereat  to  thoaa  con- 
In  any  caae.  the  veteran,  tba  co- 
.  and  the  practical  teacher  or  trainer 
agi|ee  to  any  change  that  to  made. 

veteran  promlsea  to  abide  by  all 
and  stated  terms  Included  In  thto 
aKreemefkt. 
By. 


(Employar) 
(Coordinator) 


(Veteran) 


(Super  ntendent 


or  director  of  vetcran*a 
training  program) 

Tiuiimro 


p  ibUe  schooU  of  Oklahoma  will  oAar 
veteikns:  Special  coursee  of  on-the-job 
In  wholesale  and  retail  eatabliah- 
t^mdea.  indiiatry.  and  agricultiire.  A 
w  of  short  couraca  will  ba  given 
tadloleally  akllled.  pracUcal  uachars 
under  it  a  direction  of  tha  asbool'a  vocational 
coordinators,  or  other  Inatnsetora.  All  such 
coursea  i  ire  available  to  out-of -achool  youth. 
The  at  ova  tnlalBg  to  oCerad  in  an  attempt 
to  xtActi  tha  vataraa  or  youth  that  to  not 


OAKLAHOMA    PUBLIC  aCBOOLS   OUTLDr*  Of    PtAH 

or  opsKATioif  roa  TmAHtiKO  arruaicurc  wab 

vrmUNB — WHOLCSALS  AWO  BXXAIL  OOCT7PA- 
TIOWS  TO  MITT  PBOVISTOKS  OF  PVBUC  LAW 
IS  AND  9XJVL1C  LAW  **• 

Purftoae  of  plan 
IVomeroua    surveys    have    indicated    that 
many  men  now  in  the  armed  serWcea  aspect 
to  own  and  operate  their  own  retail  atorea. 
Others  will  enter  the  employ  of  already  ea- 
Mlshed   wbolaaala  and   retail  organiaaUons. 
It  to  the  puipoaa  of  thto  plan  to  help  guide 
the  veteran  and  to  give  him  sxifHclent  trmtn- 
tag  so  that  he  wiU  be  s\iccesaful  Ui  hto  cboaan 
occupation.    The    veterans    trained    under 
Pubtte  Law  16  wiU  ba  asalgned  to  the  achool 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  after  coun- 
cil and  guldanea  gtves  at  MuataifM. 
H<m  th0  plan  opermtta 
The  training  plan  operataa  aa  follows: 
1.  All  training  to  conductad  under  public 
school  supervtolun  and  control. 

3.  The  training  program  will  constot  of 
three  phaaaa:  Plrst.  a  general  bai*le  training: 
■acotid.  specialized  training:  third,  a  co- 
operative on-the-job  training. 

a.  Both  the  baalc  and  speclallxed  training 
ahould  be  offered  as  Intanaiva  training  with 
a  mftiimum  of  40  hours  basic,  and  80  hours 
sp>ec1allzed  training.  Theee  courses  may  be 
given  concurrently  and  should  t>e  completed 
soon  after  the  Uainea  begins  Ualnlog  8U 
hours  per  day  or  80  hours  a  week  should  t>e 
spent  in  basic  and  specialized  training,  un- 
leas  the  trainee  to  receiving  on-the-job  train- 
ing or  to  operating  hto  own  bxialneas  while 
takiJig  training. 

4.  The  cooperative  on-the-job  training  win 
be  given  In  centers  cloee  to  the  place  where 
the  veteran  to  employed  In  a  wholesale  or 
retail,  firm,  near  the  center  where  he  may 
be  operating  hto  own  business.  In  the  co- 
operative on-the-job  training  phase  of  this 
program  the  veteran  will  receive  specific  in- 
struction from  the  coordinator  Instructor 
tn  the  school  and  all  specinc  on-the-job 
training  from  the  coordinator  and  the  op- 
erator of  the  buainesa  In  which  hp  u  em- 
ployed. Wnie*  tha  trainee  to  operating  hto 
own  busineaa  cooperative  on-the-job  train- 
ing may  be  given  in  the  veteran 'a  shop.  It 
to  anticipated  that  the  trainee  wtU  devote  a 
minimum  of  4  hours  a  week  to  the  group  in- 
atructlon  and  at  least  33  boura  a  week  to 
coopamtiv  on-the-job  training.  If  the  vet- 
eran to  operating  hto  own  business  the  4 
boura,  group  instruction  may  be  given  in- 
dtvldually  In  the  veteran's  place  of  businees 
at  the  option  ol  the  coordinator  and  the  vet- 
eran. 

6  The  coordinator  Instructor  will  vtolt 
aach  tralne*  on  the  Job  at  least  once  eaeh 
month  tn  addition  to  the  meetings  planned 
for  syatematla  laalrtietlon. 

6.  The  cooparatlva  on-the-job  instruction 
will   ba   both   ranMdial   and  auppletnentary. 

ro^leal    omtlin*   of    Ituaie    trmintn§ 
I.  Brief  dtoeuastOB  of  marketing  proeaaa. 
n.  General  facts  that  a  proapcctive  should 
eonatder. 
lU.  Financial  re<iutrament«. 


rv.  PcTKmal  quailfleatloai  of  proapcctive 

merchant. 

V.  Opportunftfe^  In  dUTerent  flrJda  at  re- 
tailing 

VI  Why  training  la  aaeaasary  for  store 
owner  or  manager. 

VII.  Alternative  to  going  into  business  for 
yourself. 

In    offering    the    work    experience-related 
training  program,  a  public  school  must  pro- 
vide the  training  related  to  the  Job  needs. 
Coateaf  o/  iiufracftoa 

Th*  content  of  the  Instructional  program 
will  be  dcurminad  by  the  foUowlng  factors: 

1.  A  job  analysto  of  the  occup.^llon. 

2.  Problems  encountered  by  the  trainee  on 
the  Job 

3.  Organtoed  training  roatarlala  made 
available  by  manufacturers,  vholaaalera, 
trade  asaodatkna.  trade  Journato.  and  others. 

4.  The  veteran  wishes  should  be  given  pri- 
ority as  far  aa  possible  under  theiaw. 

Approrol  o/  schools 
Any  high  school  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
that   to   accredited   has    been    approved   and 
may  offer  cooperative  training  for  veterans. 

Qualijlcationa  o/  coordinators  or  teachm 
A  coordinator  or  teacher  having  respcn- 
slbtllty  for  a  cooperative  veteran's  training 
program  shall  meet  the  quallflcatlona  re- 
quired by  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. Thto  regulation  sliall  not  preclude 
the  hiring  of  special  instructors  who  may  be 
to  tte  ■iiecnia  o(  tlM  program. 

iltf  HllllMfSttoM 


The  local  board  of  education  and  It*  ad- 
mlntotnitlTt  oADCit  ahall  have  admlntotmtlve 
cbargt  of  tha  tratetng  program 

The    ytlarmnf'    Administration,    tog^her 
with    local   Hbool    authorttle*.    shall    hava 
supervision  of  the  program  under  Public  Law 
10 
pjuusaa-TBAUnao  paocaAss  to  mkui  paovuiows 

or  PL'BLIC  LAW    IS  AMD  PUHUC  LAW   S4S 

Thto  program  of  farmer -training  for  vet- 
erans will  be  offered  tn  hlgb  aehool  undar 
the  supcrvtolon  of  the  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  and  the  VeteraiM  Adm>nUtnitkon. 
The  veterans  trained  under  Public  Law  16 
will  be  asaigned  to  the  scho«>l  by  the  Veterans' 
AdnUntotration  after  council  and  guidance 
given  at  Muakogee. 

Educational  basis  for  the  profram 

Thto  program  to  based  on  two  Integrated 
procedures  which  vocational  education  In 
agriculture  holda  to  tie  fundamental  to  a 
aound  farmer -trained  program.    They  are: 

1.  Systematic  class  Instructions,  plus 

2.  Supervised  farming  (on-the-job  train- 
ing). 

Systematic  class  Instruction  to  necessary 
for  the  study  and  discussion  of  problems  and 
practlcaa  significant  to  successful  farming  in 
the  community.  Throuf;h  class  Instruction. 
the  traineea  can  dtocover  diflVcuItleji  and 
probUms  confronting  them  on  their  Iruil- 
vidtjal  farms,  work  out  the  best  solutions  to 
their  problema.  atKl  acquire  an  understand- 
ing at  the  facts  and  principles  and  underlie 
the  use  of  recommended  or  Improved  prac- 
ticea  in  fanning  As  a  part  of  thto  clas.5- 
work.  the  trainee  plans  ratter  definitely  how 
he  to  going  to  carry  on  hto  own  farming  pro- 
gram, lach  veteran's  plan  must  be  worked 
uut  and  approved  as  an  Individual  peraonal 
training  unit. 

Following  the  dasa-work  on  good  farming 
practices  and  how  they  may  be  carried  out. 
tba  trainee  must  have  opportunity  to  use 
tbaaa  practieea  lu  actual  farming  If  be  it>  to 
learn  the  uae  of  the  practieea.  The  carrying 
out  of  loiprovad  practieea  tn  arming  under 
the  supervlaloo  of  the  teacher  of  ag.iculture 
to  cosnparable  to  on- the- Job  training  in  In- 
duatrtol   oocupatlooa. 

Claaa  Inatrurtlon  In  agrlcuUute  and  prac- 
tice In  farming  are  caaential  in  the  Instruc- 
tional   program.      Training     the    returning 
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veterans  In  the  communities  In  which  they 
are  to  farm  not  only  makes  this  kind  of  In- 
struction possible  but  promotes  the  estab- 
lishment of  farming. 

Persons  the  program  xcill  serve 

This  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
farmer-training  needs  of  disabled  veterans 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  16  and  all 
other  veterans  under  provtolons  of  Public 
Law  344.  In  order  to  qualify  for  training  In 
thto  program  a  person  must  have  facilities 
and  opportunity  to  carry  on  a  satisfactory 
supervised  farming  program  In  one  of  the 
following  situations: 

1.  Be  a  farm  owner-operator  or  a  farm 
manager. 

t.  Be  a  renter  of.  or  a  partner  in,  operating 
a  farm. 

3.  Bs  vrorklng  on  a  suitable  farm  with  hto 
parents  or  others. 

Only  veterans  who  have  entered  upon  or 
who  are  prepurlng  to  enter  upon  a  farming 
vocation  and  who  have  at  their  dtoposal 
farming  facilities  that  will  permit  satisfac- 
tory practice  In  farming  may  receive  train- 
ing. 

Plans  of  instruction 

In  offering  thto  program,  a  school  must 
provide  a  course  or  courses  of  instruction  to 
meet  the  mUiimum  requirements  of  one  or 
more  of  the  follovrlng  plans: 

Amount  of  Instruction:  There  Is  to  be  ot 
least  160  hour^  of  claKBroom  Instruction, 
plus  at  least  two  supervisory  vtolts  per  month 
(24  per  year),  plus  a  tupervlsed  farming  pro- 
gram of  at  least  1.5S0  hours  for  the  year. 

Course  of  Study:  The  contents  of  each 
course  of  ln«tructlon  shall  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  vocational  education  director 
at  Cklahoma.  The  courses  shall  provide  aa 
much  as  a  4  full  years  <.  training  The 
fuldlng  aim  of  each  course  shall  It  to  de- 
velop the  Individual's  ability  to  successfully 
rsubllsh  himself  In  farming  and  operate  a 
farm. 

The  State  Board  of  Vocational  Ednration 
hHS  developed  course  outlines  with  recom- 
mended  content  to  be  used  In  this  program. 
These  course  outlines  may  be  examined  by 
the  Intereated  persona. 

The  ccurse  of  study  Is  to  be  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  veterans  In  the  senion 
of  the  State  where  the-  are  to  farm.  Since 
different  sections  of  Cklahoma  have  different 
types  of  farming,  a  course  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  veterans  In  ne  par',  of  the  State  will 
not  meet  the  neetto  In  another  part. 

A  4-year  course  of  study,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  trainees  In  a  particular  section  of  the 
State  might  be  as  follows,  for  example: 

F.rsf  year                      Hours 
Farming  occupations    (opportunities   In 
farming   and   establishment   In   farm- 
ing)  - 50 

Home  living  (producing  and  conserving 

food  and  the  like) 25 

Farm  rhop -  20 

Livestock  (general) — 15 

Corn  and  cotton,  general  row  cropa 15 

K038  and  poultry. 13 

Total 160 

S'COnd  year 

Home  living 20 

Farm  shop .: 30 

Soils  ( basic  course ) 40 

Hay  and  pasture 30 

Dairy 30 

Total 150 

Third  year 

Rome  living 30 

Farm  shop 50 

Feeding  (producing  and  lulng  feed) 60 

Poultry -  20 

Total 150 


Fourth  year 

Home  living 20 

Farm  shop 40 

Farm  management 40 

Boll  and  water  conaervatlon  and  use  1...  60 

Total _  150 

The  classroom  instruction 
Organized  Instruction  may  be  more  Inten- 
sive during  the  fall,  winter,  and  early  spring 
and  less  Intensive  during  the  summer 
months.  Transportation  to  all  classes  of 
systematic  class  instruction  courses  should 
be  provided  by  the  school  at  no  cost  to  the 
veteran. 

Class  Instructions  shall  be  designed  to  de- 
velop In  the  trainees  the  ability  and  attitude 
necessary  to: 

1.  Make  a  beginning  and  advance  In 
f?.rming. 

2.  Produce  farm  commodities  efficiently. 

3.  Market   farm   products   advantageously. 

4.  Manage  a  farm  business. 

5    Conserve  soil  and  other  resources. 

6.  Maintain  a  favorable  environment. 

Approved  methods  of  Instruction.  Includ- 
ing solving  of  farming  problems,  group  dls- 
cuision.  demonstrations,  and  Individual  prac- 
tice, visual  aids,  field  trips,  and  planning  and 
evaluating  Individual  farming  program  and 
practices,  shall  t>e  used. 

The  supervised  farming 

Each  trainee  shall  have  a  farming  program 
which  is  suited  to  his  needs  for  training  In 
farming.  The  amount  of  supervised  farm- 
ing may  be  greater  In  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  months,  and  less  in  the  winter 
months 

The  supervised  farming  program  of  trnln- 
"»»  rhell  consUt  of  the    ollowtng 

1  Miking  arangements  for  the  program; 
buying  A  farm,  renting  a  farm,  cr  cropland, 
aecuring  livestock  or  renting  livestock,  and 
the  like. 

3  Making  plans  for  the  program;  decid- 
ing on  the  crops  and  animals  to  produce  and 
deciding  on  production  and  marketing  prac- 
tices to  use. 

3.  Providing  facilities  for  carrying  out  tho 
program:  securing  animals,  feed.  seed,  ferti- 
lizer, finance,  equipment,  hired  1  bcr,  storage, 
and  so  on. 

4.  Carrying  out  the  jrogram:  caring  for 
animals,  cultivating  the  crops,  using  Im- 
proved practices,  managing  the  programs, 
marketing  the  products,  etc. 

6.  Keeping,  summarizing,  and  Interpreting 
records  of  the  program. 

6.  Planning  future  operations. 

The  teacher  will  give  the  trainee  the  su- 
pervision needed  in  his  farming  program,  on 
the  trainee's  home  farm  This  supervision 
will  consist  of  periodic  and  special  visits  to 
the  trainee's  fatm  to  assist,  encourage.  ..nd 
Instruct  him  In  such  things  as  evaluating 
work  already  done,  planning  future  work, 
using  Improved  practices,  and  performing 
skilled  jobs.  The  teacher  will  endeavor  to 
see  that  Improved  practices  are  used. 

Sc/ioc2  facilities  to  be  provided 

In  order  for  a  public  high  school  to  qualify 
to  offer  courses  under  this  program,  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  must  be  met: 

1  Classroom:  The  school  will  make  avail- 
able a  classroom  properly  lighted  and 
equipped.  The  school  will  also  make  avail- 
able the  vocational  agriculture  library  and 
agricultural  teaching  equipment. 

2.  Farm  shop:  The  school  will  make  avail- 
able an  adequately  equipped  farm  shop  for 
Instruction.  The  shop  will  be  available  to 
the  trainees  a  minimum  of  one-lourth  of  the 
total   time  prescribed  for  class  instruction. 

8.  Other  training  facilities.  The  school  will 
make  available  to  trainees  such  other  farmei  - 
training  facilities  that  It  has,  sucb  as  f^chool- 
communitj  cannery,  visual  aids,  and  com- 


munity farm  equipment,  for  use  in  thto  pro- 
gram. 

Qualifications  of  teachers 

Teachers  responsible  for  instructing  vet- 
erans in  this  program  must  meet  minimum 
qualifications  for  teachers  of  vocational  agri- 
culture In  Oklahoma.  However,  the  teacher 
of  vocational  agriculture  may  secure  the 
assistance  of  special  Instructors  to  assist 
with  certain  phases  of  the  Instruction  such 
as  a  teacher  of  home  economics  In  teaching 
food  preservation,  a  farm  machlneiy  repair 
specialist  in  teaching  farm-machinery  re- 
pair, or  others  who  are  recognized  as  com- 
petent in  vne  field  in  which  the  course  is 
being  offered. 

The  use  of  special  instructors  shall  t>e 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  regular  teach- 
er In  mrking  the  Instruction  more  effective, 
p.nd  all  work  by  special  Instructors  shall  be 
under  the  direct  svpervtoion  of  the  reguhu- 
teacher.  All  such  special  teachers  as  needed 
shall  be  provided  by  the  local  board  of 
education. 

The  board  of  education  and  Its  adminis- 
trative officers  of  the  school  district  where 
a  local  program  Is  operated  shall  have  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  charge  of  the  program  of  train- 
ing. 

The  State  Board  of  Vo-^atlonal  Education 
Ir  Cklahoma.  together  with  local  rchool  au- 
thorities, and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
at  Muskogee,  shall  have  su|>ervlslon  of  the 
program  under  Public  Law  16 

INDUSTRIAL  OCCtn»ATION8  TO  iiOCt  PBOVISIONS  OP 
PUBUC  LAW  16  AND  PUBLIC  LAW  3«a 

Purpose  of  the  program 
This  program  Is  planned  to  meet  the  necda 
of  veterans  who  mpy  find  It  Impracticable  to 
enroll  In  a  regular  vocational  school  Inr  trade 
training. 

Explanation  of  the  program 
A  cx>urae  under  thto  program  is  given  co- 
operatively by  a  public  school  and  a  local 
business  or  industrial  eatabltohmcnt.  Tha 
industrial  establishment  will  employ  the  vet- 
eran or  veterans  and  cmperate  with  the 
school  In  providing  on-the-job  work  experi- 
ence. The  school,  through  a  teacher  coordi- 
nator, will  offer  the  n«)cessary  technical  and 
related  Instruction.  In  a  typtoal  course  un- 
der this  procjram  the  student  will  spend  86 
hours  a  week  on  the  job  and  6  hours  a 
week  In  school.  The  ratio  of  time  In  school 
and  on  the  job  may  be  varied  or  adjusted 
to  meet  specific  individual  neerts.  Provided, 
however.  In  case  of  Public  Law  No.  16.  such 
Bdjunment  meets  the  approval  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  In  Muskogee  who  will 
in  all  cases  first  interview,  advise  and  at  their 
discretion  request  the  school  to  prepare  for 
their  approval  a  definite  program  of  work  In 
class  and  out  that  they  and  the  veteran  agree 
upon  The  local  school  will  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  the  Instructional 
pattern  is  carried  out. 

Plan  of  instruction 

The  public  school  will  prepare.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Industrial  establlEhment,  a 
specific  plan  for  training  the  veteran.  This 
plan  will  specify  the  work  experience  the  vet- 
eran is  to  receive  en  the  job.  the  technical 
information  required  In  the  trade  which  he 
to  to  receive  at  rchool,  the  length  of  th-; 
course,  a  work-study  fchedule,  and  other 
necessary  details.  Complete  courses  vary  in 
length  from  1  to  4  years. 

A  person  with  proper  qualifications  will  be 
designated  by  the  echool  to  supervise  the 
training  In  order  that  there  may  be  proper 
correlation  between  the  work  experience  and 
study  activities  of  the  veteran. 

Satisfactory  correlation  will  be  accom- 
plished by  making  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
trade  tn  determine  Just  what  technical 
knowledge  and  job  skills  are  required  of  a 
competent  workman. 
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covxsvs 
ShoA    courses    to   be   offered    during    the 
acbool  fear  194^  48  where  lees  are  required  of 
all  wh4  take  the  course : 

Farm  Training  Program 
Twetty    hotirs.    care    and    repair    of    farm 
4er>-  and  equipment.  Nc.  1.  $•. 

hours,    care    and    repair    of    farm 
and  -qulpment.  No   2   bS- 
hours.    care    and    repair    of    farm 
and  equipment.  No.  3.  M. 
ty    hours,    care    and    repair    of    farm 
and  equipment.  No  4.  96. 
hours,    care    and    repair    of    farm 
achl4«'y  and  equipment.  No.  5.  9B. 

hours,  tarm  auto  mechanics.  No.  1. 


hours,  farm  auco  mechanics.  No.  2. 
hours,  farm  auto  mechanics.  No.  3. 


Twenty  houis,  farm  auto  mechanics.  No.  5. 
ThlHty  hours,  conaerratloo  of  aoU  and  mols- 

iia. 


Twenty  hoxirs,  estaMlahment   In   farming. 
No    1.  $8. 

Twenty  hours,  estahlishmeot  In  (arming. 
No.  2.  M. 

Twenty  hours,  farm  management.  No.  1.  S8. 
Twenty  hours,  farm  management.  No.  2.  $8. 
Twenty  hours,  farm  management.  Mo.  3.  98. 
Twenty  hours,  farm  management.  No.  4.  $8. 
Twenty  hours,  farm  management.  No.  5,  M. 

Wholesale  and  retail  occupations 
Twenty  houm.  salesmanship.  No.  1.  9t. 
Twenty  hours,  salesmanship.  No.  3.  98. 
Twenty  hours,  saleemanahlp.  No.  3.  98. 
Twenty  hours.  salcnMnibtp.  No.  4.  98 
Twenty   hours,   window  and   interior  dl»- 
play.  No.  1.  90. 

Twenty  hour*,  retail  store  advertlalnff.  Mo. 
1.  98 

Twenty  hours,  letter  and  show-card  wrttlnf . 
No    I.  98 

Twenty  hou.s,  records  and  report*.  Mo.  I. 
98 
Twenty  houri.  effective  sfieech  for  •alee- 

persona.  No.  1,  98 

Twenty  hours,  effective  speech  lor  sales- 
persons. No.  2.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  effectlvt  speech  for  sales- 
persons. No.  3.  $8. 

Twenty  hours,  credits  and  collections.  No. 

1.  98 

Twenty  hours,  credits  and  collections.  No. 

2.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  credits  and  collections.  No. 

3.  98 

Twenty  hours.  lc(al  phases  of  retailing.  No. 

1.  88. 

Twenty  hours,  legal  phases  of  retailing.  No. 

2.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  legal  phases  of  retailing.  No 
3    98 

Twenty  hours,  house  painting.  No.  1.  98. 
Twenty  hours,  store  management.  No.  1.  98. 
Tu'enty  hours,  store  managemeut.  No.  2.  98. 
Twenty  hours,  store  management.  No.  3.  93. 

Industrial  occupations 

Twenty  hour*,  general  carpentry  No  1  98 
Twenty  hours,  general  carpentry.  No.  2.  98. 
Twenty  hours,  general  carpentry.  No.  3.  98. 
Twenty  hours,  general  carpentry.  No.  4,  98. 
Twenty  hours,  furniture  repair.  No.  1.  98. 
Twenty  hours,  furniture  repair.  No  2.  98. 
Twenty    hours,    furniture    reflnlshing.    No. 

1.  88. 

Twenty   hours,   furniture   reflnlshing.   No. 

2.  98 

Twenty  hours.  upholster>'.  No.  1.  98. 

Twenty  hours.  uphoUtcry.  No  2  $8. 

Twenty  hours,  upholstery.  No.  3.  98- 

Tliirty  hours,  care  of  hand  tools.  No.  1.  912. 

Twenty  hours,  repair  ol  electrical  appli- 
ances. No.   1.  98- 

Twenty  hours.  repiUr  of  electrical  appli- 
ances. No.  a.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  welding.  No    1.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  welding.  No.  2.  $8. 

Twenty  hours,  welding.  No  3.  18. 

Tuenty  Jours,  electricity.  No.  1.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  auto  mechanics.  No.  1.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  auto  mechanics.  No.  2,  98. 

Twenty  hours,  auto  mechanics.  No.  3.  98- 

Twenty  hours,  auto  mechanics.  No.  4.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  radio.  No    1.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  radio.  No   2.  98. 

Twenty  hours,  radio.  No.  3.  98. 


Twenty  hours,  pa^rttire  Improrsment  and 
pastures.  No    I.  ft. 
ty  hours    dairy  pnxluctlon.  breeding, 
markeu.  No.  1    98 
hours.  dalr>-  production,  breeding 
markets.  No.  2.  98. 
hours,  dairy  production,  breeding. 
ntarkeu.  No.  3.  98. 
ty  hours,  poultry  production  for  meat 

.  No.  1.  18. 
ty  hours,  poultry  production  for  meat 
.  No.  2.  f8. 
Tweity  hours.'  food  proceasing.  No.  1.  98. 
Twe:  ity  hours,  fond  processing.  No.  2.  (8. 
Twenty  touurs.  food  proceasing.  Mo.  3.  96. 
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Conspiracy  Si^ns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    ' 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  nxJNOts 

IN  THE  HOUS£  OP  RXPRXSKKTATI\'E3 

Friday.  Janttary  25,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  days, 
yes.  even  for  weeks,  .several  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  notably  the  gentleman 


from  Michigan  (Mr.  HoiTMANl.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  RanxznI. 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Smith  I.  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Cox),  and  a  few  others,  have  criti- 
( ized  labor  and  have  tried  to  place  thi; 
blame  for  the  present  strikes  on  organized 
labor  alone. 

Yes  It  is  true.  In  several  Instances 
labor  has  declared  a  strike:  but  not  until 
they  have  made  every  effort  to  brin? 
about  adju-stments  in  their  rcduce-i 
earnings. 

I  have  heard  It  charged  that  Industry 
is  responsible.    I  do  not  wish  to  make 
this   as   my   ovin   diarge.      My   opinion 
might  be  questioned  bicause  of  my  known 
friendship  for  labor  and  fair  play.    Ho^- 
••ver.  I  do  not  make  the  charire  alone. 
Many  ralr-mlnd»*d  men  »^avc  said,  In  re- 
cent days  that  Wall  Sirett  leaders  who 
control  Ocneral  Motoin,  United  StaUis 
Steel.    O'nernl    Electric    and    Westing- 
house,  and  the  Big  Five  packer.^  have 
recklessly  decided  to  rbk  tlie  welfare  of 
all  for  the  sake  of  their  own  greed,  and 
have  ordered  that  the  appeal  of  orgaji- 
ized  labor  for  adjustment  of  pay  rates 
.should  be  given  no  favorable  considera- 
tion.    Many  writers  have  charged  that 
big  industry  has  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment not  to  come  to  a  peaceful  and  com- 
raoc-sen.se  settlement  of  labor's  griev- 
ances, that  the  workers  have  been  de- 
liberately fv-^rced  to  strike,  in  the  ghoulish 
hope    that    out   of    the    misery    of    the 
heralded  eight  to  ten  million  unemploy.?d. 
.swollen  by  returning  dischaj^td  veteran.«:. 
indu-stry  could  obtain  all  the  nonunion 
help  they  need,  and  thereby  destroy  the 
great  labor  unions,  or  so  weaken  th-.'m 
they  would  be  relatively  po»erles.s  to  pio- 
tect  their  members  and  defenseleas  un- 
organized workers. 

I  have  read  many  articles  by  outstatid- 
ing.  Impartial,  and  fair-minded  obse-T- 
ers.  and  I  have  heard  many  on  the  rac'Jo. 
as  all  of  us  here  have.  I  feel,  as  do  m^st 
of  my  colleagues,  that  these  writers  hiive 
brought  home  to  us  and  have  exprestit-d 
most  clearly  the  charges  I  have  pre- 
viously referred  to.  and  they  seem  to 
have  substantiated  what  I  have  staed 
as  to  reports  belnc  circulated  that  big  .n- 
dtistry  is  in  an  open  conspiracy  to  bn  ak 
the  benevolent  power  of  the  unions  and 
defy  the  national  interest.  To  demon- 
strate the  generality  of  opinion  of  these 
unbiased  observers  I  desire,  imder  leave 
given  me  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, to  insert  .several  articles,  chosen 
to  be  representative  of  th  opinions.  I'he 
first  insertion  is  of  a  column  written  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  a  star  columnist  for 
Unitad  Pcaturee.  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  and  nr.o.*;t 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  as  well  as 
many  papers  outside  that  chain,  on  Mon- 
day. January  21.  1946.  Mr.  Stokes  is 
widely  known  as  an  objective,  hard-hit- 
ting reporter  who  has  severely  criticized 
the  present  administration  when  he  has 
deemed  it  to  be  wrong.  I  have  taken  his 
title  for  tHi  column  for  my  own  in  this 
erten&icn.  Mr.  Stokes  bears  out  my  nwn 
suspicions  that  the  generally  recalcitrant 
attitude  of  big  business,  and  the  un  ted 
front  which  has  appeared.  Is  no  acci- 
dent: that  there  actually  exists  a  con- 
spiracy or  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
industries  now  involved  in  labor  troubl*' 
to  break  up  and  defeat  organized  labor  s 
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Justifiable  efforts  to  adjust  income  to 
mounting  costs  of  living. 

CONSPIRACY  SIGNS 

(By  Thomss  L.  Stokes) 

It  seems  more  than  a  coincidence  that  only 
a  few  days  apart  General  Motors  rejects  • 
wage-fir.ding  by  a  Presidential  tact-hudlug 
board  and  United  States  Steel  refuses  a  com- 
promise wage  flKure  offered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Intervening  on  behalf 
of  the  public. 

In  each  case  the  unions  accepted  the  find- 
ings which  were  much  below  their  demands. 

Big  motors  snd  big  steel. 

Some  time  back,  even  before  VJ-day,  there 
uere  chsrges  by  labor  leaders  that  big  In- 
dustry was  going  to  start  a  union -busting 
c.impslgn  after  the  war.  A  combination  of 
big  motors  and  big  steel  wss  cited  sprctflcslly 
lis  the  offensive  weapon.  These  churges  st 
the  time  made  tlie  usual  Impreislun  that 
fuch  charges  do  from  union  leaders  who 
themselves  jiitend  to  take  the  uflfnslve  fur 
wage  increases.  In  short,  they  were  some- 
what discounted,  even  though  there  were  sig- 
nlflcant  signs  about. 

Now.  with  the  latest  action  of  General  Mo- 
tors and  United  States  Steel.  It  all  se«ms  to 
rdd  up  to  {ust  about  what  the  union  leaders 
were  charging  That  Is.  a  conapiracy  by  the 
big  interests  to  move  in  and  take  over,  now 
that  the  people  have  lost  the  champion  In 
the  White  House  who  was  so  quick  to  detect 
and  expose  the  machinations  of  the  big  fel- 
lows, and  to  rally  the  people  against  them. 
They  are  capitalizing,  too,  vpon  the  confusion 
that  naturally  follows  a  war,  with  the  pub- 
lic weary  ai.d  punCh  drunk 

The  big  beys  first  thought  they  could  take 
Han  y  Truman.  Mr  R  josevelfs  Euccessor,  into 
camp.  They  thought  he  was  their  man. 
They  nave  found  out  different.  Now  they 
seem  determined  to  break  him.  If  possible. 
He  does  not.  it  is  true,  have  the  maneuvering 
abilities  of  his  predecessor. 

Breaking  the  power  of  the  unions  and 
breaking  the  power  of  the  administration  are 
all  part  and  parcel  of  the  some  plot  as  It 
begins  to  unfold.  In  the  view  of  those  here 
v.ho  have  watche  '>  and  analyzed  the  various 
moves. 

The  top-off  came  when  big  motors  and  big 
steel  thumb  d  their  noses  at  the  Fresid*>nt. 
the  representative  of  the  people.  In  what 
locks  like  a  carefully  premeditated  jestu-e. 

There  are  a  few  simple  facts  to  remember 
In  this  situation.  In  each  case,  the  awards 
proposed  respectively  by  a  fact-finding  board 
and  by  the  Pre.  Ident  were  alx  ut  hallway 
between  those  asked  by  the  union  and  offered 
by  the  company.  Without  going  Into  all  the 
llgures,  each  proposed  award  seemed  reason- 
able. 

The  point  is  made  that  President  Truman 
stepped  into  the  steel  case  before  tlie  fact- 
finding board  h.  d  Investigated  fully  and  re- 
ported. But  he  stepped  In.  as  any  President 
is  expected  to  do.  in  the  public  Interest.  It 
wp.s  an  emergency  case. 

There  Is  another  tiling  to  remember.  Both 
General  Motors  and  United  States  Steel 
netted  handsome  proflts  in  the  war.  both 
have  a  nice  backlog,  and  both  were  treated 
most  considerately  by  Congress,  along  with 
all  Industry,  in  repeal  of  the  excess-profits 
tax  and  making  available  various  tax  re- 
funds. Congress,  in  fact,  hastened  to  do  that 
while  It  held  I'p  action  on  such  measures  for 
the  benefit  of  workers  as  Increased  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  the  full  em- 
ployment bill,  neither  yet  enacted. 

Big  Industry,  it  would  seem,  can  ill  afford 
to  fall  the  ccuntry  at  this  time. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  a  public  sym- 
pathy will  be  out  with  the  folks  on  the  picket 
line. 

I  am  also  inserting  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  for 
the  same  day,  January  21.  No  one. 
purely,  will  suggest  in  this  Chamber  that 


this  newspaper  is  imfriendly  to  Industry. 
In  this  crisis,  however,  the  Post  sees 
clearly  that  the  country  is  entitled  to  the 
facts  and  is  bringing  them  home.  In 
the  same  connection  may  I  include  also 
a  column  by  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  II  in 
the  Chicago  Sun  pointing  out  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  a  great  Republican  Pres- 
ident, faced  with  a  similar  situation  in 
1902.  used  the  Big  Stick  which  some 
Members  of  this  House  are  so  fond  of 
recalling  to  force  the  coal  operators  to 
come  to  terms  with  what  he  called  the 
"entirely  fair  proposal"  of  the  miners  by 
threatening  to  seize  the  mines,  dispos- 
sess the  operators,  and  operate  tlie 
mines  as  a  receivership  with  the  help  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Note  that  the 
operators  capitulated,  and  accepted  a 
fact-finding  board  40  years  ago. 

THE   FIEStOENT   AND  THE  CKISIS 

Twenty-four  hours  have  gone  by  since  the 
steel  plants  of  this  country  closed  down. 
Steel  is  the  heart  of  our  Industrial  system. 
The  heart  has  now  stopped  beating,  and  the 
entire  edonomy  is  fast  running  down.  The 
people  seem  condemned  to  watch  a  knock- 
down and  drag-out  fight  between  labor  and 
management.  They  must  stand  by  and  aee 
the  Nation  lap>se  Into      state  of  paralysis. 

For  weeks  they  have  heard  the  spokesmen 
of  both  sides  say  their  say  Interminably.  It 
is  now  time  for  the  public  to  take  the  plat- 
form. The  Post  thinks  It  would  be  shirking 
its  public  responsibilities  If  It  failed  to  proffer 
Its  own  Ideas  about  the  prave  crisis  confront- 
ing cur  country. 

The  effect  on  reconversion  is  immedlfite. 
Rsconversion  is  stalled.  After  8  -nonths  of 
hard  work  and  skillful  deployment  by  labor 
and  management,  the  goal  was  actually  in 
sight.  We  were  90  percent  reconverted.  Then 
silence  fell  on  the  automotive,  meat,  and  elec- 
trical industries.  Steel  Joins  them  to  make 
the  standstill  of  our  Industry  complete. 

It  is  a  criminal  setback  and  seems  like  a 
conspiracy.  But  no  good  will  come  out  of 
name-calling.  Men  on  both  sides  are  acting 
according  to  their  convictions.  There  may 
be  exceptions,  but  we  prefer  to  think  of  the 
combatants  as  good  Americans,  all  animated 
in  the  final  analysis  b^  a  desire  to  serve  the 
public.  The  fact  remains  that,  because  of 
Inability  to  agree,  they  have  thrown  their 
hands  in.  When  labor  and  management  in 
our  major  Industries  quit.  ^  crisis  is  created. 
We  are  in  a  crisis,  not  a  conspiracy. 

From  this  crisis  we  shall  all  suffer.  The 
veteran  coming  back  Into  our  civilian  life 
will  be  hurt.  The  prostrate  world,  looking 
to  the  United  States  for  a  lead  in  the  work 
as  well  as  the  ways  of  peace,  will  lose  heart. 

The  drift  back  of  spreading  Inactivity  must 
be  arrested.  This  the  people  demand  in  self- 
preservation.  But  they  have  no  preventive 
power.  Only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  act  In  their  united  name. 

The  Post  afsumes  that  President  Truman 
is  not  quitting. 

The  President  has  been  damned  for  step- 
ping into  the  picture  at  all.  It  is  said  that 
he  ought  to  let  the  combatants  slug  it  out. 
This  was  sound  advice  when  industrial 
struggles  were  minor  ripples  on  our  com- 
munity and  our  international  life.  But  no 
such  advice  Is  tenable  when  this  fight  could 
conceivably  hold  up  the  activity  of  the  entire 
industrial  world. 

Those  who  criticize  the  President  for  his 
intervention  would  have  been  the  first  to 
criticize  him  for.  nonintervention.  For  he 
had  to  intervene.  The  maintenance  of  the 
war  powers  of  his  office  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  still  in  an  emergency.  This 
peace  emergency  calls  Just  as  much  for 
Presidential  responsibility  as  did  the  war 
emergency. 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  President 
should  be  panicked  into  hasty  steps.    But 


the  Nation  cannot  stew  in  the  present  mess 
much  longer  without  inviting  an  irremedi- 
able disaster.  He  mus*  bring  before  him  the 
men  who  in  fact  guide  our  industrial  desti- 
nies. It  is  now  seen  to  have  been  foolish 
to  allow  negotiations  to  go  on  between  repre- 
sentative labor  and  management  which  wss 
not  equally  representative.  Labor  as  a  whole 
was  talking  to  men  who  had  no  mandate  from 
the  whole  Industry. 

In  the  steel  fight  the  President  seems  to 
have  thcQght  Mr.  Benjamin  Falrless  was 
the  decisive  voice  In  the  steel  industry.  It 
turns  out  he  was  mistaken.  Lrt  him  atk  the 
actual  leaders  of  the  steel  Industry  to  come 
to  the  White  House. 

Let  him  go  further  and  ask  the  real  lesdern 
In  the  other  major  Industries  to  talk  things 
over. 

A  nstlonsi  crisis  requires  a  nstlonal  solu- 
tion. The  heart  of  our  current  troubles  lies 
In  the  sbsence  of  s  wage-price  policy  for  re- 
conversion. Steel  could  set  the  pattern,  It 
has  set  the  psttern  before  In  every  great 
change  In  our  economic  history.  But  in  this 
instance  the  others  may  want  to  have  their 
say  along  with  steel.  What  makes  steel  and 
the  others  bsckwkrd  Is  the  effort  to  keep 
wages  and  prices  In  separate  compartments. 
It  has  never  been  done  before.  It  does  not 
make  sense.    Both  have  got  to  be  squared. 

What  lias  happened  is  simply  a  breakdown 
In  common  sense. 

Common  sense  requires  that  we  speed  up 
reconversion.  Reconversion  means  civilian 
goods.  It  follows  ttrat  reconversion  Is  the 
only  way  to  beat  inflation — to  stop  prices 
from  spiralling,  to  prevent  value  from  being 
drained  out  of  our  dollars.  When  this  coun- 
try Is  reconverted,  other  countries  will  have 
a  chance  to  follow. 

The  setback  can  toe  retrieved  by  some  such 
action  as  we  have  suggested.  But  every  day's 
delay  makes  a  meeting  of  minds  more  diffi- 
cult. It  thrxists  the  country  and  the  world 
deeper  into  economic  and  social  tribulation. 
In  the  President's  hands  is  the  last  peaceful 
remedy,  and  no  American,  anxious  for  his 
own  and  the  country's  welfare,  will  deny  him 
the  right  to  Invoke  It.  Mr.  Truman  would  be 
in  default  to  his  own  Presidential  obligations 
in  this  national  and  international  emergency 
if  he  balked  at  it. 

WHAT  CAN   TRtTMAN   DO    ABOXTF   GENERAL    MOTOES 

(By  Kenesaw  M.  Landis  II) 

General  Motort  has  rejected  the  wage  In- 
crease recommended  by  President  Truman's 
fact-finding  board  as  "unacceptable  •  •  • 
in  whole  or  In  part." 

This  means  that  one  of  the  most  vital  seg- 
ments of  American  Industry  will  remain 
closed  down  while  the  company  tries  to  starve 
out  its  employees. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  hunger  and  want 
can  force  the  workers  to  settle  for  less  than 
the  Government  proposal,  which  itself  meant 
u  reduction  in  their  wartime  living  stand- 
ards. 

Before  that  happens  there  is  likely  to  be 
strife  and  bloodshed  in  Detroit,  and  our 
whole  economy  may  be  threatened. 

If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  what 
should  the  President  do?  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, what  can  he  do? 

ni  tell  you  what  a  Republican  President' 
by  the  name  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  back 
In  19C2.  when  the  strike  of  ISC^CO  anthracite 
miners  threatened  the  country  with  a  coal 
famine. 

First,  he  invited  both  sldee  to  the  White 
House  In  the  hope  of  reaching  a  settlement. 

For  this  he  was  denounced  in  the  news- 
papers, which  said  such  Interference  in  the 
uffatrs  of  private  corporations  was  so  uncon- 
stitutional as  to  render  him  liable  to  im- 
peachment. 

Remember  that  this  was  over  40  years  ago, 
and  that  there  was  no  War  Powers  Act. 

"I  disclaim  any  right  or  duty  to  intervene 
In  this  way  on  legai  grounds,"  said  Roosevelt, 
"but  my  duty  requires  me  to  use  whatever 
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I  personally  can  to  bring  to  an  end 
which  has  become  Uterally  in- 


t^  operators  should  go  to  court  and 
writ  served  on  the  general,  would  he 
done  under  Lincoln,  and  send  the 
to  the  Prsaident?" 

promised  General  Schofleld.  **A11 
wUl  send  you."  said  Roovvtlt. 
Straigely  enough,  the  coal  operators  sud- 
denly igread  fur  the  President  to  appoint  a 
fast-Ai  iii^  fmmmfinn  and  accepted  with- 
out M  Mtt  Hm  tfKlikxi  in  favor  of  a  sub- 
tantlal  wage  incxa— ■ 

"I  W)  IS  all  ready  to  act."  said  Teddy.  ~and 
wouM  jbave  dace  so  without   the  slightest 
T  a  moment's  delay  If  the  nego- 
had  fallen  tiirough.** 

Inserting  also  an  ^itorlal  from 

Chicago   Sun    which    demonstrates 

efoployees  In  the  meat-packtnx  in- 

are  receiving  much  smaller  pay 

s  being  paid  by  many  other  in- 

ics: 

FACrt     BKHTHD   THE   P»CKIItO-ltOU««    ST«JKK 

In  It  I  efforts  to  avert  a  Nation-wide  rtrlke 

In    the    packing   iuduatry.    the   Ocvemment 

ily  offered  price  cnnMMlnni  to  the  oper- 

t  >  Induce  wage  inenmam.    Certain  facts 

are  dm  ded  to  complete  the  picture. 

The  packing  Industry  pays  low  wages.     A 

an    for    awlft.    larfeet    of    the    Btg 

rauT.  knnounced   Tuaaday   that   its   hourly 

smployees  had  avagad  94»9b  a  weak 

la  ObC  ikar.  feiut  UU*  flgur*  aaada  qualiflca- 

ta  SapMoaber.  whau  ttaa  weekly  4V»x- 

Ma.a3.  ttaa  workwaak  WM  40  boura— 

Maat  tbat  f  boura  won  paM  at  over- 


Pack  Inc-bouaa 


WkT 


lureau  of  Labor  Statlatlca  reports  that 

as  a  whole  paid  •M.iS  in  June 

an   averaga  week  ot  48  hours.     In 

rhen  the  weak  waa  reduced  to  44.4 

the  pay  slipped  to  Ml  57.    Thus  whan 

4(X-hour    week    returns    weakly 

will  be  considerably  below  $40 

workara  have  bat*  no  gen- 

Increaar  since  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Labor  Board  brief,  the  union  stated 

was  92^  cents  an  hour. 

cAntraaU  with  $1  12  to  gl  ao  an  boor  to 

automobile  and  oU  industries.     Pa4;,blm» 

have  a  claim  to  tn- 

of  aqpity  as  well  aa  heavily 

living  coeta. 

Oovemment's  offer  of  price  relief  rec- 

that  the  packing  Induatry  oparataa 

-unit  proAt  marfina.    Subsidies  have 

tba  oaaBpaaiaB  dunnv  the  %-ar  to 

tnactloa  profltabiy  without  euttlag 

paid  for  livaatock  or  raMtos  toaat 

to 

tl 

purcbaaea  alone  was  UMOflktant 

t  tba  15-cent-aB-baar  va^  tlm  aon- 

the  union  minimuaa. 

Government    then    bargained    a    Mt, 

price  increase  aa  well 

on  Government  purchases  for 


the  armed  forces  and  foreien  relief  Again, 
the  BlK  Pour  packers  and  the  larger  inde- 
pendents said  "No." 

A  num)>er  of  independents  avoided  tbe 
loaaea  and  diacotnforts  of  a  strike  by  reach- 
ing voluntary  agreements  with  the  tmlons. 
The  Hormel  Co.  gave  a  17 'i -cent  Increase; 
otber*  gave  15  centa,  while  still  others  agreed 
to  aatcb  whatever  rise  the  Big  Pour  event- 
ually grant. 

These  companies  thus  placed  tbeir  action 
In  line  with  the  policy  Uid  down  by  Praaident 
Truman  last  October,  when  he  pladgad  that 
any  business  which  could  show  that  wage 
Increases  made  price  increases  neceaaary— 
within  a  6-month  period— could  get  relief 
None  of  the  Big  Pour  has  been  willing  to  go 
along 

The  striking  CIO  union  is  supported  by 
A.  P.  of  L.  members  and  in  Chicago  is  aided 
by  the  public  opinion  mobilized  through  tlie 
Back  of  the  Yards  CouncJ  Secretary  of  La- 
bor Schwellenbach.  In  his  m»^Tlng  today  with 
company  and  union  aactala.  may  be  able  to 
rv^gest  a  M>lutlun  to  end  tiie  sUike.  Swtft 
action  ia  flaalrahla  bacauac  a  long  shutdown 
would  aaaa  MAatantial  loeaaa  for  the  com- 
panies and  pMiulne  auffering  among  the  pay- 
leaa  workara.  aa  weU  as  almost  immadlata  tn- 
roDveuiencc  to  tba  put>lic. 


L«i{  Beach  Wins  Sweepstakes  in  tiic 
Tournament  of  Roses,  Pasaicaa, 
aiif..  New  Year's  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAuroBMU 

IN  THE  HOGSK  OP  RKPRBSXNTATTVIS 

ThunKlati,  January  24.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  borne 
rlty  of  Long  Beach.  Caiif..  took  her  su- 
perlative noat  Shanari-La.  bkwaoming 
with  750.000  fresh  flower* — yellow  roses, 
gardenias,  chrysanthemums,  white  roses. 
candytufts,  and  bliM  deWrtn1um5— to 
the  world-famous  PaaadCBa  Rose  Parade 
on  January  1.  IMC  Unanimously  the 
Judges  awarded  the  most  cherished 
award  of  the  day  to  my  own  beloved  city 
which  means  so  much  to  me. 

The  float  portrayed  the  great  world- 
famous  port  of  Lons;  Beach.  The  deck 
of  this  algidflcailt  creation  «»:>  a  series 
of  floral  waves  which  .started  with  a 
floral  ripple  and  then  emended  into  a 
floral  wave  14  feet  hish.  All  exclaimed 
that  it  wa.s  .<M)  reali.stic  and  so  beautiful, 
too.  that  it  made  them  homesick  for 
those  world-famous  beaches  and  break- 
ing wares  at  Long  Beach.  You  see.  we 
have  about  7  miles  of  the  finest  beach 
in  the  world  and  Long  Beach  as  a  city 
owns  moot  of  it  and  has  established  a 
policy  of  acquiring  it  all.  forever,  to  be 
kept  open  for  the  public  recreation  afid 
happine.w  Long  Beach  has  learned  that 
a  city  which  recreates  live.*;  happier  and 
healthier,  and  encourages  its  people  to 
participate  in  recreation  prograim  and 
activities. 

But  atop  of  these  gorgeous  floral  waves 
and  rlppl«a  rastad  at  ease,  the  mo5t  gor- 
geous floral  repHea  of  the  famous  air- 
craft carrier  Shangri-La.  On  this 
breath-catching  depiction  were  also  rest- 
ing at  ease  floral  replicas  of  airplanes 
of  mo4eni  dciign.  while  three  small 
white  sails  of  beautiful  flowers,  at  the 


rear,  lifted  their  greetings  to  the  mJ- 
lion  spectators  along  the  line  of  tne 
parade. 

Long  Beach  has  won  much  fame  a  id 
merit  in  this  wo:  id-lanious  Rose  Tourna- 
ment in  years  gone  by.  but  never  mere 
justly  so  than  in  this  good  natured  art.s- 
iic  rivalry  with  the  other  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia on  this  day. 

It  i.s  true  that  most  people  who  have 
never  been  there  think  of  Pa&adena  as 
the  place  where  the  anntial  footbiU 
Rase  Bowl  game  to  played.  I  have 
seen  many  of  these  games.  They  come 
in  the  early  aftemocn  and  while  the 
tickets  are  always  a  sell-out  and  93.(iOO 
spectators  witness  the  game,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  about  a  million  people  wit- 
nessed the  rose  parade  or  tournament 
in  which  my  beloved  city  of  Long  Boach 
carried  off  top  honors. 

Not  only  is  Long  Beach  a  preat  com- 
mercial harbor  and  port :  not  only  is  Lc  ng 
Beach  anchorage  for  the  United  States 
Navy;  not  only  docs  Long  Beach  have 
the  great  BMsevelt  drydocks  and  otl)er 
extensive  ttsval  in.stallations  and  the 
commodious  naval  hospital:  not  only 
does  Long  Beach  have  the  Douglas  air- 
craft factory  and  extensive  .shipbuilding 
yaids  and  plants — but  Long  Beach  again 
has  proved  her  versatility  and  her  re- 
.sourcefulness  and  has  demonstrated  her 
strength  as  a  city.  too.  of  cultural  mind- 
edness  and  residential  and  recreational 
resources. 

Tbe  more  than  300.000  people  of  Lone 
Beach  are  to  be  congratulatecl  upon  thi.s 
creation  out  of  God's  own  garden  of 
flowers.  Shangri-La. 


The  Word  That  Blocks  Lastin|  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   AtAtAMS 

IN  THE  SBNATF  OF  THI  UNITED  STATX8 

Friday.  Janmarg  25  * leaii^tatire  day  of 
Fridct,  January  J«>.  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  aak  unani- 
mou.s  con.srnt  to  have  pnnt'^d  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  a  most  umely  and 
challenging  article  entitled  The  Word 
That  Block.<t  La.sting  Peace."  written  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr  Fm.BRicHT]  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  January  6. 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

TRB  woaa  THAT  auxncs  LAarma  rtAcc 

(By  J.  WuxiAM  PviaaicHT.  Senator  from 
Arkanaaa  > 

WASHOfCToir.— In  this  fearful  snd  tftmMcd 
world  there  are  few  sabjecu  upon  which  men 
can  agree.  During  the  long  years  of  war  we 
did  agree  amoBg  onraelvea.  and  with  our 
aUiea.  to  devoto  oar  morgtaa  and  our  re- 
aoiaroaa,  wltltout  reaerve.  to  tbe  defeat  of  our 
OBOBtea.  We  agreed  that  we  d)d  not  liKe  the 
return  to  barltartam  and  slavery  proposed  by 
the  Nazi  supermen.  I  think  we  reallae  that 
we  escaped  defeat.  In  the  early  days  ot  the 
war.  by  the  nairowaat  of  margins. 

With  this  eaperienet  so  fresh  in  our  miods. 
surely  we  can  now  agree  that  we  do  not  like 
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war.  that  it  Is  altogether  wasteful,  demoraliz- 
ing and  horrible.  We  can  Rgrce,  I  believe, 
that  It  is  not  to  our  own  best  Interests  to  have 
another  war  and  that  therefore  we  should 
now  devote  our  energies  and  our  Intelligence, 
without  reFcrve.  to  the  prevention  of  such  a 
war.  If  this  is  our  objective,  can  we  agree 
now  on  how  to  proceed? 

From  the  beginning  of  man's  history,  the 
only  principle  that  has  ever  brouijht  peace 
v^ith  freedom  to  men  has  been  the  supremacy 
of  universal  rules  of  conduct  we  call  law.  In 
the  beginning  these  rules  were  centered 
cround  the  family  group,  but  gradually,  as 
man  etrug:^led  tip  from  his  primitive  status, 
the  application  of  the  rules  was  extended  to 
Ifirger  and  Inr^er  groups:  to  the  tribe,  to  the 
city-state,  to  the  prirclpallty,  snd  finally  to 
the  nation-stato.  In  this  evolutionary  proc- 
caa  thofe  laws  which  were  based  upon  Justice 
tended  to  prevail,  and  those  units  with  the 
best  laws  v.ere  torn  less  by  Inner  strife  and 
proverl  strongest  In  the  fierce  comp?tltion  for 
Eurvivnl. 

Without  rules  of  conduct  accepted  by  the 
people,  peace  with  freedom  has  never  pre- 
vailed among  any  substantial  proup  of  men. 
If  we  can  a^ree  that  rules  of  conduct,  bind- 
ing on  nil.  and  enforceable  against  all.  by 
the  full  power  of  the  community,  are  the 
indispensable  requirement  for  peace  among 
men.  then  we  should  be  able  to  '^gree  that 
we  must  have  such  rules  if  we  are  serious 
about  wanting  peace 

The  use  of  force  and  srms  to  settle  the  dif- 
ferences among  primitive  men  was  the  nat- 
ural method  prior  to  the  development  of 
law.  An  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth  indicates  the  character  of  that  method. 
Among  the  rules  cf  conduct  which  first 
concerned  our  primitive  forefathers  were 
those  derllng  with  the  Individual's  use  cf 
force  and  arms.  And  so.  today,  our  first 
concern  shculd  be  to  establish  rules  of  con- 
duct among  the  primitive  and  lawless  na- 
tlon-statet.  regulallnp.  if  not  suppressing  al- 
together, the  production  and  ownership  of 
those  deadly  armaments  essential  to  the 
pro«^ccution  of  modern  warfare.  These  rules. 
to  be  effective,  must  ire  applicable  to  every 
state  and  to  every  individual  within  every 
state. 

It  is  at  this  point  In  the  discussion  that 
someone  rUvays  asks:  "But  what  about  our 
sovereignty?  You  surely  don't  propose  to 
sacrifice  our  sovereignty?"  From  this  point 
on.  confusion  and  frustration  are  ordinarily 
the  only  remit. 

It  is  nt  •  ising  that  discussions  In- 

volving  B  y   are   difficult    and    con- 

fusing, "ihe  term  itself  Is  an  abstraction, 
R  political  concept,  concerning  human  rela- 
tions and  Is  not  easy  to  reduce  to  definite 
formulae  fuch  aa  may  apply  to  concrete, 
physical  things.  It  Is  so  much  easier  to 
understar<'  s,  guns,  armies,  land, 

rnd   oil.  .     like   Justice,   equity, 

und  goodness,  is  hot  definite,  clear  and  abso- 
lute. Like  nuclear  fi;s!on.  it  is  dlfScult  to 
rrasp.  It  6a\ors  of  mysticism  and  the  occult. 
Soverfl^nly  Is  one  of  these  esoteric,  un- 
touchable principles,  we  are  led  to  believe, 
which  comn-.(.n  mortals  do  not  question  or 
dlscvss  without  a  suspicion  of  sacrilej^e  or 
trcrsjn.  The  question,  however,  is  always 
cs'-.od  and  we  must  seek  an  answer. 

In  days  gene  ty.  when  men  were  slaves, 
their  ma-sters  imposed  their  will  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  "Your  sov- 
ereign by  appointment  from  the  All  Hgh- 
cst"  was  the  dc^ma.  It  was  a  useful  concept 
to  tnoee  In  power  to  legitimize  their  rule  over 
the  people.  Reflecting  this  origin.  Funk  & 
Waimoll'a  dictionary  saya  this  about  sov- 
ereign: 

"Exercising  or  poasessing  lupreme  Jurisdic- 
tion or  powers:  royal.  One  who  possesses  su- 
preme authority,  especially  a  person  or  a  de- 
terminate body  of  persons  in  whom  the  su- 
preme power  of  the  state  is  vested;  a  mon- 
arcb." 


Rogefs  Thesauru<!  uses  these  words: 
"ruler,  potentate,  monarch,  suzerain,  king." 

It  seems  strange,  indeed,  to  find  our  super - 
patriotic  nationalists  going  back  to  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  and  borrowing  the  dogma  of  the 
tyrants  and  despots  of  those  days,  as  the 
■basis  for  their  objection  to  the  creation  of 
law  among  the  war-torn  people  of  this  be- 
v/lldered  age.  Can  it  be  that  the  tyranny  ot 
total  war  Is  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  same 
principle  that  supported  the  tyranny  of  me- 
dlev.al  icings? 

More  than  700  ysars  ago  our  forefathers  at 
Runnymede  challenged  the  sovereignty  cf 
the  kings  who  oppressed  the  people,  and 
sought  to  establish  the  rule  of  law  above  the 
king.  If  the  rule  of  law  was  necessary  to  the 
barons  cf  King  John,  I  am  certain  It  Is  equally 
necessary  to  ail  of  us  who  must  live  under 
the  menace  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

If  sovereignty  means  anything  and  resides 
anywhere.  It  means  control  over  cur  own  des- 
tiny and  it  resides  In  the  people.  According 
to  our  republican  principles,  sovereignty  re- 
sides in  the  people  or  community,  not  In  the 
governments  which  they  create.  Only  a  to- 
talitarian or  Fascist  state  is  sovereign,  but 
£uch  n  state  is  not  democratic.  It  is  founded 
upon  fear  and  force  and  its  subjects  have  no 
freedom.  The  people  may  delegate,  accord- 
ing to  cur  republican  principles,  any  power 
they  wish  to  their  representatives,  but  they 
do  not  delegate  their  sovereignty  to  their 
goverrment. 

So  far  In  this  country,  we,  the  people, 
have  delegated  certain  powers  to  the  county 
governments,  other  powers  to  the  States,  and 
still  different  powers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, But  these  delegations  do  not  exhaust 
the.  power  of  the  people.  Our  Constitution 
expressly  recognizes  in  the  tenth  amend- 
ment that  all  powers  not  specifically  dele- 
gated are  ressrved  to  the  people. 

V.'e  may  recall  that  under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  In  1781,  our  forefathers  dele- 
gated certain  limited  powers  to  the  central 
Government.  When  these  powers  proved  In- 
adequate for  the  preservation  of  order  and 
tranquillity,  further  powers  were  delegated 
under  ihe  Constitution  In  1787.  Does  It 
make  sense  to  say  that  in  creating  the  Ccn- 
stltuUon,  establishing  order,  and  preserving 
tra:iquillty  these  men  sacrificed  their 
sovereignty? 

The  question  involved  in  creating  a  sys- 
tem of  rules  to  control  the  making  of  arma- 
ments throushcut  the  world  is  not  one  of 
sacrflce  or  surrender  of  anything.  It  is  not 
a  nerjatlve  action,  a  giving  up  cf  something 
v.e  already  have.  The  objective  Is  positive; 
it  is  the  creating  of  something  we  do  not 
have.  It  is  the  acquisition  of  a  power  for  the 
lack  of  which  we  and  tht  world  narrowly 
missed  d'*feat  and  domination  by  the  most 
ruthless  force  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Wh?n  our  forefathers  exercised  vheir 
povrers  to  control  their  own  destiny,  their 
sovereltnty  If  like,  by  creating  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  were  ndeed  very  wise.  They 
ref  gnized  that  even  tlielr  handiwork  was 
not  the  final  word  by  the  provisions  for 
amendment.  Further,  as  I  have  mentioned 
above,  they  reserved  to  the  people  all  powers 
not  specifically  delegated.  For  130  years  the 
systsm  they  created  v.'as  effective  to  protect 
us  from  foreign  wars.  Now,  within  a  quarter 
centviry,  muc'i  against  our  will  and  in  spite 
cf  all  we  could  d'>,  we  have  teen  involved  In 
tco  wars.  It  seems  to  me  clear  that  we  can- 
not survive  another  world  war.  certainly  not 
OS  a  society  of  fret  men.  The  destructive 
power  of  science  Is  simply  too  great. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the 
Government  created  by  our  Constitution  can 
«o  lorger  fulfill  completely  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  created.  It  can  no  longer,  in 
this  scientific,  atomic  world,  protect  us  from 
the  disastrous  effects  of  war.  even  though 
we  may  be  victorious  in  the  war  itself. 

In  a  real  sense  this  so-called  sovereignty, 
the  power  to  determine  our  destiny.  Is  im- 


perfect and  defective.  Therefore.  It  Is  appro- 
priate. In  fact  It  is  essential,  that  we  con- 
sider the  delegation  of  power  to  some  other 
and  higher  organization  which  is  reasonably 
designed  to  perform  the  function  which  this 
Government  cannot  perform.  The  I7nlted 
Nations  Organization  is  the  logical  Instru- 
mentality to  which  such  powers  should  l>e 
given.  At  present  It  la  a  machinery,  but  It 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  formulate 
rules  of  conduct  applicable  to  the  people  of 
all  its  members,  and  the  veto  power  of  the 
Big  Five  nullifies  to  a  great  .»xtent  the  powers 
oi  enforcement 

It  may  well  be  that  the  people  of  this, 
country  have  not  suffered  sufficiently  from 
this  war  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity 
for  peace  Reason  has  seldom  been  a  substi- 
tute for  bitter  experience.  However  that  may 
be,  there  Is  absolutely  no  merit  In  the  view 
that  we  shculd  not  delegate  adequate  power 
to  the  UNO  because  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  of 
soverelsnty. 

The  whole  argument  about  the  sacrifice  or 
preservation  of  sovereignty  is  about  on  a 
level  with  the  medieval  treatises  of  the  monks 
on  how  many  angels  can  sit  upon  the  point 
of  a  needle  If  the  people  of  these  United 
States  recognize  that  It  Is  impossible,  as  I 
believe  It  Is.  to  avoid  being  drawn  Into  future 
wars  and  therefore  the  only  practical  defense 
is  to  prevent  wars,  the  proper  course  Is  clear. 

The  only  principle  that  has  ever  controlled 
the  violent  tendencies  of  mankind  has  been 
law.  The  only  way  to  establish  law  is  to  dele- 
gate the  power  to  create  law  to  an  institution 
which  is  also  provided  with  the  power  of 
enforcement.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  this  power;  It  Is  merely  a  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  they  choose  to  exercise  It. 


The  Critical  Butter  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  January  25.  1946 

Mr.   JENKINS.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 
Thi  Cr.rncAL  BtrnTE  Shtjation 

(Facts  compiled' by  the  Over-All  Butter  In- 
dustry Committee,  representing  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Association,  National  Orenm- 
c-'cs  Association,  and  American  Butter  In- 
stitute, whose  membership  produce  more 
t'-an  E5  percent  of  butter  in  the  nnitert 
Stales.) 

PnODOCTION   AKD  StTFPLT  DATA 

Butter  production  and  holdings  have  de- 
cif ased  to  the  lowest  point  on  record.  TTn- 
le."^8  Immediate  action  is  taken  by  the  proper 
Gcvernment  agencies  to  correct  present  in- 
equalities depressing  butter  production,  con- 
sumers face  exceedingly  low  supplies  for  sev- 
eral months,  and  more  creameries  will  be 
compelled  to  cease  cperatlon.  This  would 
eliminate  a  market  for  many  hundred  thcii- 
sand  dairy  farmers,  and  discriminate  against 
those  who  are  directly  connected  with  the 
butter  industry  and  where  ether  milk  out- 
lets are  not  available. 

In  1941,  115,500,000.000  pounds  of  milk  were 
produced,  while  in  1945  preliminary  figures 
Indicate  the  total  production  was  123.000.- 
000.000  pounds.  In  spite  of  the  lncrea.sed 
milk  production  471.500.COO  pounds  less  but- 
ter was  manufactured  in  1045  as  compared 
to  1941.  This  amount*  to  a  reduction  In 
the  creamery  production  of  butter  at  25  per- 
cent from  1941  to  1945.    After  needs  of  tbe 
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fjvcm  were  met   civtlUa*  had  43  p«r- 

butur  last  year  aa  oonparwl  to  IML 

^oUowlng  statlaUcs  will  tiMUcata  tha 

of  buttarfat  from  butter  produc- 

Uao.  pilaclpally  eauaad  by  tarmlnaUng  War 
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MOMTHi-T  ■xrrmi  pacoTJcnoH 
Compariton  with  same  month.  1944 
It  1M6.  3.000.000  pounda  mora.  3  pcr- 

1M5.  13.000.000  pounds  laM.  U 


Octol  ler  liMS.  12.000.000  pounda  leas.  13  per- 
cent  d  K:reaae. 

November  1945.  17.000.000  pounds  less.  20 
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bar  1046.  35.000.000  pounds  less.  28 
dscraaae. 

xtxiuetloa  of  butter  during  Decem- 

was  60  percent  less  tban  the  corre- 

month  of  1041.     This  crlUcally  low 

production  la  quite  serious  when  considers- 

la  given  to  the  total  trade  suvage  hold- 

of  only  30.000.000  pounds  on  January  1 

aa  con  pared   to  60.000.000  a  ysar  aco  and 

107.000|000  for  the  5-year  sverafla.  1940-44. 

BTCCT  OW  CaZAM   INBCSTKT 

Althbugh  the  celling  price  of  butter  haa 
been  Iroaen  at  the  October  1942  level,  the 
labor  ( ost  In  butter  manufacturing  has  gone 
up  fron  30  to  40  percent.  Labor  comprises 
about  n  percent  of  the  cost  of  manufactur- 
ing bttter.  In  addition  to  the  Increased  la- 
bor CO  It  It  can  t>e  appreciated  that  when  the 
tuluuif  going  to  a  creamery  Is  cut  in  half 
charges  such  as  rent,  taxes,  deprecl- 
other  overhead  Items  are  doubled. 
It  drop  In  volume  during  and  after 
the  wijr  has  caused  a  serious  financial  burden 
to  sll  1  lutter-manuf KCturtng  plants. 

Dur  ng  the  war  emergency,  specific  price 
formu  as  were  Issued  by  Government  agen- 
cies tt  at  were  Intended  to  divert  production 
mtter  to  cbeaaa,  whole  mlik  powder. 
•rapoi  ftted  milk,  etc.  Bestrlction  orders  were 
placed  on  the  sale  of  whipping  creatn.  fluid 
milk,  tnd  coffee  cream.  Ice  cream,  and  the 
manu  acture  of  certain  cheeses  other  than 
Chedfi  sr.  to  inaure  the  production  of  suffi- 
cient jutter  and  other  dairy  products  for  the 
armed  forces,  lend-lease,  and  civilians. 
Tbaaa  limitation  orders  were  terminated 
Saptainber  1.  1945.  and  a  tremendous  de- 
aaand  |has  developed  for  fluid  milk  and  sweet 
With  prices  of  sweet  cream  at  80 
cantalto  tl  per  pound  of  butterfat.  the  but- 
ter m  inufacturer  cannot  compete  with  those 
prices  when  hla  prodxxrt  Is  fixed  t>y  the  1943 
cclUnj  at  40  cents  per  poun<*  of  butter  whole- 
4  Ihtaagp. 
Apfforti— >aly  860  creameries  have  osaasd 
1941.  according  to  the  best 
tBton4attan  available.  This  represents  al- 
most one-flXth  of  the  creameries  operating 
In  tin  prewar  period,  and  danotaa  a  serloua 
casual  ty  in  an  important  asgment  at  the 
llatia  1*8  small  businesses.  Why  did  those 
irles  close?  Volume  cf  butterfat 
handlKi  by  the  vartoua  creameries — espe- 
cially thoae  In  direct  competltloo  with  com- 
pantei  recetvlng  whole  milk  Car  Ifea  manu- 
f  actuip  of  chaeaa,  evaporated  mSk  aad  wbole 
»r  or  the  sale  of  bulk  cream — 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
«c«np4lled  to  caass  operation  or  face  flnanclal 
dlwst  >r.  Overhead  co«u  advanced  In  pro- 
porttcp  to  the  decrease  In  volimie  of  butter 
Whenever  the  danger  point 
Mclency  was  reached,  the 
Its  doors  and  the  balance  of 
producers  were  eompaUed  to  seek  a 
narket  or  quit  dairy  farming.  The 
Industry  is  the  only  dairy  products 
which  waa  forced  by  Government 
roBtnlls  to  go  through  all  the  war  a  1th  less 
than    lormal  total  volume. 

fdUowlag  table  indicates  the  dlver«1on 
■padlle  creameries,  all  located  wlthm 
oiunty  In  Minnesota : 


■^"^■"fc. 


i  ftmnds  0/  buU*r  made 

Creamery  Ho.  1: 

May  1946 . ,- 302,000 

June  1948 195.000 

July    1M6 an.  000 

August  1945 lai.ooo 

aaptcmbcr  1946 -     43.000 

Craamery  No.  2: 

May  1946 126.000 

June  1945 —  140.000 

July  1946 — 131.000 

October    1948 —       •  093 

Oeamary  No.  3: 

January  1945 — 28.000 

October    1946 7.000 

Creamery  No.  4: 

January  1945 - 20.000 

October   1945 2.000 

Creamery  No.  6: 

January  1945 26.000 

October   1946 - 9.891 

In  MinnesoU  during  the  year  1945.  257  of 
the  745  creaaMrtas  have  hlfted  from  butter 
to  the  sale  of  butterfat  In  the  form  of  bulk 
cream — some  of  them  making  only  enough 
butter  to  supply  their  patrons.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  by  December  31  approximately 
one-half  of  the  creameries  wcuJd  be  selling 
their  volume  in  the  form  of  bulk  cream.  In 
Wiscansln  It  is  reported  that  from  85  to  90 
percent  of  the  available  sweet  cream  w  being 
sold  as  bulk  cream  instead  of  being  processed 
Into  butter.  It  was  estimated  that  all  Wis- 
consin creamarles  have  discontinued  the 
manufacture  of  butter  in  favor  uf  cream 
■hlpmenta  as  a  major  portion  of  their  op- 
eration. In  Iowa  it  is  sstimated  that  26 
butter  plants  In  December  discontinued 
chuining  butter  in  favor  of  the  sale  of  sweet 
cream,  and  that  150  other  creameries  are 
selling  a  largs  portion  of  their  recelpu  ss 
sweet  cream.  In  Michigan  one  modem 
creamery  recently  built  at  a  cost  of  one-ihird 
million  dollars,  churned  only  6  000  pounds  of 
butter  during  s  recent  week.  The  same 
creamery  In  1942  churned  50.765  pounds  of 
butter  during  a  corrasponding  ws«k. 

Butter  haa  aoppltad  a  market  for  36  to  45 

percent  of  the  total  milk  production  of  this 
country.  Butter  has  furnished  a  ready  cash 
market  for  the  producers,  large  and  small, 
situated  in  remote  areas,  who  do  not  hsve 
access  to  markets  for  whole  milk,  as  well  as 
producers  located  more  favorably  for  other 
markets.  In  normal  times  about  85  percent 
of  the  creamery  butter  production  comes 
from  farra-sklmmed  cream.  It  is  estimated 
that  65  percent  of  the  butterfat  for  creamery 
butter  production  cumcs  (rom  farms  having 
six  cows  or  less.  Before  the  war  It  was  esti- 
mated that  approximately  one-half  uf  all 
dairy  farmers  sold  milk  or  cream  for  process- 
ing into  butter,  and  will  need  such  market 
for  their  products  in  the  future. 

On  tbaaa  comparatively  small  farms,  more 
prodUbla  uses  have  been  mad*  of  their  lim- 
ited stipply  of  labor,  and  tl&e  cows  hsve  been 
sold.  Information  from  the  National  Stock 
Yards  In  East  St.  Louis  reveals  that  during 
1946  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  being  sold 
aa  baaf  ranged  from  38  to  44  percent  of  the 
total  numbor  sold.  This  Is  the  highest  ratio 
at  dairy  cattla  to  baef  as  reported  marketed 
through  the  Mut  St.  Louis  yarda.  The  farm- 
er Is  discouraged  In  low  prices  of  cream,  and 
Is  thus  ti'Tntng  to  other  endeavors. 

■SCOlUfXNDATIONS 

1.  Immediate  restoration  of  War  Food  Or- 
ders 8  (ice  cream).  13  (whipping  cream).  79 
(fluid  milk  and  cream >.  and  92  (foretsn 
cbesaas  other  than  Cheddar).  Thla  was 
drmed  to  be  the  most  important  step.  The 
above  table  indicated  the  rapid  decrease  In 
tha  prodQCtkm  of  butter  when  the  orders  were 
terminated.  Ksaloiatloa  for  a  brief  pertod 
would  correct  that  inequality. 


2  New  price  celling  on  butter  that  will 
raatora  Its  prewar  relstionship  to  prices  of 
othar  manufactured  dairy  products. 

3.  Stispenaum  of  celling  prices  and  limi- 
tation orders  on  dairy  products  when  we 
approach  the  period  >f  surplus  and  normal 
relationships,  which  usually  occurs  about 
May  15.  (During  thla  flush  period  prices 
would  seek  thalr  proper  levels  snd  would 
esubilah  normal  relationship  ss  dictated  by 
consumer  demand.) 

4  In  addition,  we  leqtieet  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  price  reiiings  on  cream  bis- 
tortcally  comp.4rsble  with  tiia  celling  prlea 
of  butter.  (It  la  cerUln  that  price  ceilings 
on  cream  without  accepting  the  other  three 
reoommandatlona  would  maite  the  situation 
worae,  because  certain  uaers  uf  cresm  ars 
now  out  >  the  market  because  of  the  high 
price.  Higher  prices  for  butter  or  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  cream  are  necessary  If  a 
lower  celling  Is  established  on  bulk  cream.) 

Although  this  Is  the  time  of  year  when  all 
dairy  production  Is  low.  there  Is  a  potential 
increase  in  the  supply  of  butter  even  now. 
It  would  materlaltae  if  the  above  reooinmen- 
dationa  are  followed. 


An  Enfiaccr  Appraises  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  iLi  iMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  January  25.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
osD.  I  Include  the  foUowmR  speech  by 
Vice  Adm.  Ben  Moreell  with  introduc- 
tion by  President  Harry  L.  Stone,  of  the 
BxecuUvM'  Club  of  Chicago.  mad«  on 
January  11.  1946: 

iKTBOoocnoM    or    Vice    Aou.    Bcn    Mokxku. 

BT  PtssxsDrr  H^asr  L  Etont  at  MxiTiMa  or 

Blslutusb'  Clob  or  Ciocaco.  Jakvabt  11. 

194« 

President  Srowr  The  world-wide  exploits 
of  the  8eabc«s.  the  construction  battsUons  of 
the  Cnlted  States  Navy,  are  familiar  to  all 
Americans,  but  too  little  Is  known  of  Vice 
Adm  Ben  Moreell,  the  organizer  of  thp 
Seabeaa  and  CMsf  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks.  He  has  been  the  dlrsctlns  genius  of 
a  force  approximating  10.000  officers  snd  a 
q^mrter  of  a  million  men.  whofe  assignment 
haa  principally  consisted  cf  building  slrflelds 
naval  bases,  barracks,  hospitals  and  ware- 
houses, and  they  performed  this  almost 
mlrarulooB  work  for  more  than  4  years  In 
Africa.  Aala.  Europe,  snd  the  Parlflr  Islands. 

Speaking  of  the  Psdflc  Inlands,  one  t<me 
while  the  Seabees  were  building  sn  airfield  In 
the  comer  of  New  Oulnes.  a  moot  Interested 
sp-.ctator  was  a  native  chief  Day  after  day 
the  old  man.  a  spear  In  one  hand  snd  bottle 
of  pop  In  the  other,  silently  watched  the  bull- 
dozers St  work  Pinslly,  to  ailr  up  conversa- 
ttcn.  a  soldier  ssked  him  what  he  thoueht  of 
the  Araerteans  as  Jungle  fighters.  The  re- 
sprinse  was  Immediate  The  chief  said: 
"Jap  him  good  Jungla  Qghter.  Aiutrallan 
Mm  flood  too.  But  Tanks,  they  come  and 
Jungle  go  '     I  Laughter  I 

In  addition  to  their  actual  construction 
work,  the  Oeabsss  havs  loaded  ships,  demol- 
ished and  removed  obatacles  to  landing  op- 
erations, built  pontoons,  rigged  up  camou- 
flage, and  dispersed  fo^.  which  represented 
only  a  part  of  their  many  outles  In  hrlping 
sf^kearhead  sn  attack. 

At  the  rifk  of  ooestbly  encroaciilng  upon 
one  of  Adnural  MorseU's  remarks,  here  u  a 
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story  emphasising  the  brotherly  love  existing 
between  the  Seatees  and  the  marines.  As 
you  probably  know,  the  Seabees  are  a  group 
of  older  men.  and  in  making  living  conditions 
more  comlortable  lor  the  marines  It  was  nat- 
ural that  a  close  friendship  would  develop. 
As  a  result  the  marines  had  a  slogan:  "Never 
strike  a  S^abee.  he  mcy  be  your  grandfather." 
|LaU!;hter  | 

Admiral  Moreell  Is  not  given  to  theatrics 
nor  Is  his  talk  fp.lty.  His  offl?e  In  Washing- 
ton Is  not  shipshape  In  a  nautical  sense  and 
except  for  a  large  St-abee  seal  and  some  maps 
and  biueprtnts.  it  might  well  be  the  office 
of  a  buslncFs  executive  Yet  Admiral  Moreell 
Is  no  desk-chnlnt d  sailor,  lor  the  world  Is  his 
construction  te.ilm  anc  his  trips  of  inspection 
have  repeatedly  ti>ken  him  over  the  seven 
seas.  Navy  men  In  general  give  him  a  large 
share  of  the  credit  for  cur  recovery  in  the 
Pacific  after  the  Japanese  atuick  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

His  college  career  at  Washington  Univer- 
sity. St.  Louis,  early  gave  evidence  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  brilliant  student  and  out- 
standln)7  athlete  He  possessed  the  rare  abil- 
ity of  giving  eq^al  attention  to  both  Interests 
while  also  working  his  way  through  school  to 
surplPment  the  schoLirship  he  had  won.  He 
was  c:ptaln  of  the  university  track  team  and 
starred  as  fullback  on  the  varsity  football 
team. 

Admiral  Moreell  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Washington  for 
three  terms,  as  president  of  the  Society  of 
American  Military  Engineers,  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Concrete  Iristltute.  in 
addition  to  making  a  valuable  contribution 
to  many  other  important  organizations. 

It  Is  my  privilege  to  present  to  you  the 
organl7.er  and  director  of  the  Senbees.  Vice 
Adm  Ben  Moreell.  whose  subject  will  be  An 
Engii.eer  Appraises  the  War.  Admiral  Mor- 
eell.    I  Applause.  I 


An  ENGiNrcs   Appraises  the  v;ar 

Vice  Admiral  Morezxl: 

"The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart." 

Our  combat  forces  and  their  le.-iders  have 
been  Justly  acclaimed  for  their  accomplish- 
ments in  contact  with  the  enemy  But  In 
the  calmer  atmosphere  v.hlch  we  «are  now 
privileged  to  enjoy.  It  seems  appropriate  to 
appraise  the  lessens  of  the  war  in  order  that 
we  may  establish  proper  relative  values  and 
guides  for  future  operations  1  do  not  mean 
to  detract  from  the  brilliance  of  our  military 
leadprshlp  in  the  fields  of  stratefry  and  tactics. 
But  In  our  desire  to  pay  well -deserved  tribute 
to  our  fighting  men  we  should  not  make  the 
error  of  slighting  the  Importance  of  the  great 
material  superiority  which  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  enemy.  We  have  learned  that 
battles  mny  be  won  by  the  genius  of  military 
leadership,  but  wars  are  won  by  the  strength 
of  the  Naiion.  acting  as  one  integrated  unit. 

A  study  cf  the  changing  methods  of  war- 
fare leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
significant  development  In  this  science  has 
been  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  Individual  obtained  by  equipping  him 
with  the  machinery  of  war.  As  the  power  of 
the  individual  In  industry  has  been  multi- 
plied again  and  again  by  means  of  the  ma- 
culnery  and  tools  of  production  so  In  war- 
fare has  the  power  of  the  Individual  been 
multiplied  by  means  of  the  machinery  and 
tools  of  destruction.  It  is  my  thesis  that  the 
contribution  of  American  Industry  to  this 
multiplication  of  the  Individual's  destructive 
power  has  been  the  vital  factor  In  our  recent 
victory. 

In  the  calendar  ytnr  19*1.  the  war  prod- 
ucts of  American  Indtistry,  that  is.  planes, 
ships,  guns,  munitions,  'uels,  and  other  im- 
plements and  materials  of  war,  amounted  to 
Rpproxunately  ^8.500,000.000.  In  1942,  the 
cmount  Increased  nearly  fourfold  to 
931.250.000.000.     In     1043,    it    again    almost 


doubled  from  the  previous  year  to  reach  a 
total  of  956,250,000.000.  In  1944.  the  amount 
was  approximately  $65,000,000,000:  and  In 
1945.  up  to  VJ-day.  It  Is  estimated  that  we 
produced  war  producis  in  the  amount  of 
$45,000,000,000;  a  grand  total  of  $206,000.- 
C00,OCO. 

OtJR    PRODUCTION    RECORD 

What  is  the  signiflcpncc  of  this  great  pro- 
duction record?  The  answer  Is  given  in  the 
reports  from  the  battle  areas  and  in  the 
recapitulation  of  our  progress  from  the  early 
critical  d.iyfc  to  the  sviccessful  conclusion  of 
the  wars  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  the- 
aters. Not  only  were  we  able,  first,  to  hold 
the  enemy,  then  to  push  1  im  back  from  the 
lines  whe.'e  he  was  firmly  entrenched,  but 
ultimately  we  smo'hered  him  in  an  ava- 
lanche of  material  power.  More  Important, 
we  were  abl?  t.  do  this  with  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure of  personnel. 

Those  are  the  significant  values  of  cur 
massive  production.  First,  to  insure  vic- 
tory, and.  second,  to  Insure  that  victory  with 
a  minimum  expenditure  of  our  most  valu- 
able asset,  the  lives  and  limbs  of  our  fighting 
men. 

Statistics  are  usually  boring  and  frequently 
misleading,  but  It  Is  pertinent  to  cite  some 
Instances  of  the  overwhelming  superiority  of 
our  material  power  In  the  Invasion  of  Kwa- 
Jalein  Atoll,  In  which  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  participate,  we  assembled  354  vessels  with 
a  total  military  personnel  of  175.000.  The 
aggregate  of  the  Japanese  garrisons  at  both 
ends  of  the  rtoU  was  estimated  at  12,000, 
The  fire  power  represented  by  our  ships  and 
aircraft  and  by  our  landing  forces  was  so 
overwhelming  as  to  make  the  result  of  this 
operation  a  foregone  ccnclu.slon.  The  fate  of 
the  Japanese  garrison  was  sealed  when  con- 
tact was  made.  We  must  avoid  depreciating 
the  performance  of  our  gallant  men  who 
stormed  the  beaches  in  the  face  of  murderous 
Japanese  fire.  But  without  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  our  great  material  power,  the  issue 
would  have  been  far  from  conclusive.  The 
products  of  American  factories  brought  cur 
men  to  their  goal,  and  then  provided  the 
support  without  which  the  utmost  in  per- 
sonal bravery  would  have  been  cf  little  avail. 

And  so  it  was  throughout  the  campaign  in 
the  Pacific.  In  Admiral  King's  final  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  stated  that 
for  the  Invasion  of  southern  japan  the  United 
States  Navy  planned  to  employ  3.033  vessels. 
He  states,  also,  "Although  the  application  of 
our  fea  power  in  its  various  forms  proved 
svfflclent  to  bring  Japan  to  terms  without 
the  necessity  of  invading  her  home  Islands, 
the  possibility  of  invasion  on  the  scale  con- 
templated indicates  the  amazing  progress  in 
matters  of  supply  and  support  that  has  been 
made  in  less  than  4  years  of  war." 

ESinPPING     NAVAL     BASES 

Admiral  King  gees  on  to  state.  "In  this  evo- 
lution advance  bases  have  played  a  vital  rOle. 
Tl:e  1940  Navy  had  no  properly  equipped 
advance  bases  other  than  Pearl  Harbor.  More 
than  400  have  since  been  established  in  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  areas  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  flset  and  air  forces  in  the  forward 
areas  where  there  was  fighting  to  be  done. 
But  for  this  chain  of  advance  bases  the  fleet 
could  not  have  operated  In  the  western 
reaches  f  the  Pacific  without  the  necessity 
for  many  more  ships  and  planes  than  it  actu- 
ally had.  A  base  to  supply  or  repair  a  fleet 
5.000  miles  closer  to  the  enemy  multiplies 
the  power  which  can  be  maintained  constant- 
ly against  him  and  greatly  lessens  the  prob- 
lems of  supply  and  repair." 

To  indicate  the  enormity  of  the  supply 
problem,  he  states,  "The  stocks  currently  on 
hand  at  Guam  would  have  flUed  a  train 
120  miles  long.  The  magnitude  of  the  fuel 
supply  alone  Is  Indicated  by  the  total  of 
25.000,000  barrels  of  bulk  fuel  which  was 
shipped  to  the  Pacific  in  June  1945  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  At  Guam  alone  1.000,000  gal- 
lons of  aviation  gae  were  used  daily." 


A  single  major  amphibious  operation  re- 
quired hundreds  of  naval  vessels,  buttleship<4. 
cruisers,  aircraft  carriers,  destroyers,  end 
many  types  of  auxiliary  and  landing  craft. 
There  bad  also  to  be  provided  hundreds  of 
planes  for  air  cover,  and  to  fight  these  ships 
and  planes  there  were  thousands  of  highly 
trained  men  whose  training  required  the  pro- 
vision of  great  camps  and  highly  specialized 
structures  and  equipment. 

T?ie  magnitude  of  the  production  problem 
Involved  in  making  these  implements  of  war- 
fare available  at  the  scene  of  thi  battle  can  b« 
roughly  judged  from  the  estimates  cf  their 
costs.  In  the  invasion  of  the  Island  of 
Okir  wa,  for  example,  tlie  cost  of  building 
the  ships  eiigcgpd  in  the  initial  assault  Is 
estimated  at  $7.£00.GO0,0C0.  To  this  should 
b3  added  approximately  $1.000.000. CCO  to 
cover  the  cost  of  aircraft,  consum.ible  sup-- 
plies,  and  equipment  for  both  the  vessels 
and  the  marine  landing  forces.  The  total  in- 
vestment in  naval  equipment  alone  for  the 
initial  Okinawa  oper;.tion  was,  therefore,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  ♦8.8O0.OC0,00O. 

Similarly,  for  the  attack  on  Iwo  Jima  the 
estin:ated  costs  of  the  naval  equipment 
utilized  was  $3,300,000,000.  an  amount  more 
than  double  the  total  expenditures  of  the 
Navy  In  World  War  1. 

1  have  quoted  Admiral  King's  statement 
concerning  the  vital  part  played  by  naval 
has»i5  in  enabling  us  to  project  our  offensive 
power  into  the  far  re.iches  of  the  Pacific 
where  we  engaged  the  enemy  on  his  home 
grounds.  Perhaps  In  no  other  field  were  we 
better  able  to  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  American  industry  than  in  the  field  of 
construction.  Every  strike  by  our  forces 
whether  by  sea,  by  land,  or  by  air.  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  constr'ictlon  of  bases  from 
which  the  attacks  were  launched.  More  Im- 
portant, the  speed  and  rapidity  with  which 
we  were  able  to  lay  blows  on  the  enemy  de- 
pended upoi  ..he  speed,  certainty,  and 
economy  (in  manpower  and  matferlel)  with 
vMch  we  were  able  to  accomplish  such  con- 
struction. 

ADVANTAGE  Or  SUPERIOR  CONSTRrCTION    ABILITY 

The  great  advantage  which  we  were  able 
to  achieve  over  the  enemy  by  the  superiority 
of  our  construction  abilities  was  well  Illus- 
trated by  an  incident  that  was  reported  by 
the  Associated  Press  from  Iwo  Jima.  The 
report  told  how  the  marines  captured  a 
Japanese  major  who  had  been  holed  up 
in  a  cave  for  2  weeks.  He  blinked  his  eyes 
In  the  unaccustomed  daylight  and  then  sur- 
veyed the  scene  before  him,  the  transformed 
surface  of  his  once  familiar  island.  His 
arrogance  disappeared  and  he  mumbled 
weakly  the  one  word,  "Impossible." 

It  was  Just  such  impossible  Industrial 
achievements  that  have  been  the  rule  rather 
thani  the  exception.  Not  only  did  the  con- 
struction industry,  through  the  medium  of 
our  civilian  contrsctors,  build  a  large  part 
of  the  shore  support  lor  the  fieets,  the  ma- 
rines and  our  aircraft  at  home  and  ab^'oad, 
but  It  provided  us  with  the  officers  and  men 
who  were  formed  Into  construction  battal- 
ions, regiments,  and  brldgades.  to  carry  this 
work  forward  Into  the  active  combat  areas. 
We  in  the  Navy  gave  these  men  their  military 
training,  but  you  in  private  industry  gave 
them  their  know-how  by  years  of  educa- 
tion in  the  hard  school  of  competitive  Amer- 
ican enterprise.  You  are  justified,  therefore, 
m  counting  their  achievements  as  your  own. 

The  dramatization  of  the  combat  phases 
of  the  war  by  the  press,  the  radio,  and  in 
the  movies  meets  a  popular  demand.  The 
construction  of  a  pier  at  which  bombs  are 
loaded  for  transportation  to  the  forward 
areas  is  poor  drama  compared  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  one  of  those  bombs  on  an  enemy 
vessel.  And  still,  both  the  construction  of 
the  pier  and  the  dropping  of  the  bomb  are 
eEsentlal  parts  of  the  great  Jigsaw  pmzle 
which  must  be  fitted  together  to  spell  out 
victory. 
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not  remind  you  of  the  frenEled  p»e9 
the  Indiistry  was  called  upon  to  aet 
those  early  days.  Operating  under 
rabch -maligned  coet-plus-fee  contracts. 
CO  itractors  were  able  to  cwt  through  red 
a  Id  a  thousand  and  one  bottlenecks  of 
ptuuui  Rnent  and  administration  to  meet  our 
les.  The  accomplishment  of  the  task 
Into  play  all  of  the  tricks  of  the  Trade 
of  the  Ingenuity  and  initiative  which 
dlkracteristic  of  American  industry. 
A  m^  recital  of  some  of  the  achievements 
works  la.  I  believe,  appropriate.  We 
built  jro  new  major  naval  air  atatlons  and 
more  ^han  100  Important  auxiliary  stations. 
world's  largest  aviation  train- 
ng  an  area  of  45  square  miles 
( >arpa«  CbrUtl.  Tex .   a  total  avUtion 

coating  •1.661.000.000. 
niUt  over  a  half  billion  dollars  worth 
of  structures  for  na^al  personnel.  Including 
training    camp    at    Oreat    Lakes. 
ilrh    we    spent    •68.SOO.000.    and    the 
.000  Installations  at  Parragut.  Idaho, 
n.  N.  T. 
IwUt  more  than  •1.000.000.000  worth  of 
Dbt^ding  and  ahlp-repalr  facilities. 

tb»  aame  period  our  cootractorB 
th»  eonstruction  of  more  than 
,000  wvrth  nf  ordnance  faciUttes  and 
taiy  gSCOOOOOOO  worth  ai  aupply 
In  addition  new  hoa|Mtate  and  ex- 
la  of  existing  boapttals  tnertaacd  the 
total  bed  capacity  (rocn  6.000  to  approzl- 
matel}  79.000.  at  a  cost  of  •300:000.000. 

Ol  r«  rLOATTMG  DBTDOCKB  ACKixvximrr 

Tba  •  achievements  constitute  only  a  part 

program  which  was  carried  out  In  thU 

.  but  I  will  not  burden  you  with  more 

I  t>cMeve  it  appropriate,  however. 

tlon  one  of  our  most  mtereatlng  and 

at  developments.     I  refer  to  the  de> 

coBatiuetlon  of  floating  drydocks. 

beginning  of   the   national   emer- 

the   Navy   had    in  service   Just   three 

drydocica,  with  a   total  capacity  of 

tons.     For  maximum  support  of  the 

was   esaantlal   that   we   project  our. 

facilities  as  far  into  enemy  territory 

ie.    It  was  quiU  evident  that  if  the 

flilfllled   lu  miaslon  many  ships  were 

IQ  suffer  serious  damage,   and    these 

battle  damage  would  be  sub- 


jected to  the  hardest  kind  of  usage,  experi- 
ence had  .aught  us  that  the  quickest  and 
cheapest  eray  to  add  a  ship  to  the  fleet  was  to 
repair  an  cxtettng  one  rather  than  to  balld 
a  new  one:  but  we  could  not  afford  to  have 
erlpplce  limping  hslf  way  aroilBd  the  «K)rkl 
to  oui  navy  yards. 

So  we  enlisted  the  support  of  private 
industry  and  weut  to  work.  By  VJ-day.  our 
three  floating  drydocks.  with  total  capacity 
of  40.000  tons,  had  grown  to  155  docks  with 
a  capacity  of  1.300.000  tons.  The  most 
unique  and  the  meet  Important  of  these  are 
the  so-called  advance  base  sectional  docks. 
As  the  name  implies,  they  are  buJt  in  sec- 
tions, each  capable  of  lifUug  eight  or  ten 
thousand  tons.  The  sections  are  designed 
to  be  towed  to  bases  in  the  forward  areas 
and  there  assembled  and  welded  together 
into  working  units,  one  type  having  a  capac- 
ity of  56  000  tone  and  the  other  100 .000  tons, 
the  smaller  being  designed  to  accommodate 
the  largest  battleships  then  in  existence 
and  the  larger  being  built  to  accommodate 
the  Buperbataeships  which  were  not  com- 
pleted during  the  war. 

Reports  from  the  forward  areas  Indicate 
that  our  predictions  as  to  the  Importance  of 
these  docks  were  correct.  As  an  example, 
three  battleships  which  played  a  vital  part 
In  the  critical  batUe  for  Leyte  Gulf  would 
not  have  been  available  bad  It  not  been  for 
the  service  provided  by  our  sectional  dock  at 
Manus.  The  effects  of  the  nonavailability 
of  these  three  battleships  can  only  t>e  guessed, 
but  It  Is  certain  that  even  under  the  best  of 
conditions  the  battle  would  have  been  much 
more  costly  to  our  forces  had  they  not  been 
there. 

In  all.  we  spent  approximately  •400,000,- 
000  for  floating  drydocks  and,  a-hlle  this 
sum  Is  large.  I  am  sure  that  no  money 
was  ever  more  wisely  Invested.  T^e  Japa- 
nese Kamikaze  attacks  were  directed  at  a 
fleet  that  had  brought  Its  own  repair  facili- 
ties with  It  Stricken  ships  were  either  re- 
paired sufBclently  to  reenter  the  tjattle  or  they 
were  enabled  to  return  to  our  major  bases 
where  more  complete  facilities  were  available. 
In  any  event,  many  of  our  ships  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  permanently  lost  to  the 
fleet  lived  to  flght  another  day 

I  have  not  Intended,  by  dwelling  at  such 
length  upon  the  floating  drydock  pix>gram. 
to  minimize  the  Importance  of  our  conven- 
tional large  gravity  drydocks.  which  are  built 
Into  the  shore  line  Durtnif  the  war  period 
we  built  32  graving  docks  and  11  marine  rail- 
ways at  a  total  cost  of  •350.000.000  Unques- 
tionably, the  most  Important  of  theee  was 
the  great  battleship  drydock  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, which  was  commenced  In  1940  and  com- 
pleted by  our  contractor  10  months  ahead  of 
achedule  and  Just  10  days  tjefore  the  fateful 
December  7,  1941.  ready  to  receive  ships  and 
to  restore  the  fleet  to  action.  Competent 
authority  cites  the  avaUabUity  c^  thiu  great 
doek  as  the  major  factor  which  permitted 
our  speedy  recovery  from  the  disaster  which 
overcame  our  fleet  on  that  day. 

These  are  some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  construction  Industry,  the  unspectacular 
achievements  that  rarely  make  the  headlines 
but  are  eeeentlal  for  winning  wars. 

TBB  MS  am'  rarr  nt  rm  waa 
IndTMtry^  contribution  to  victory  has  been 
deBMoetrated  far  more  dramatically  through 
the  BMdlum  of  the  personnel  which  they 
trained  for  our  naval  eonstruction  battalions, 
popularly  known  as  the  Sea  bees.  It  Is  en- 
ttrely  appropriate  that  today  our  battalions 
are  at  work  on  their  last  assignment  before 
demobilization.  They  are  building  shore 
facilities  at  the  Tokoeuka  naval  base  at 
Nagasaki,  and  el.^ewhere  In  Japan  They  are 
making  good  the  predicttoe  reeounted  in  a 
jingle  composed  by  the  marines  at  Bougain- 
ville, which  the  friendly  leathernecks  painted 
on  a  signboard.     It  read  as  follows: 

"So  when  we  reach  the  Isle  of  Japan 

With  our  caps  at  a  Jaunty  tilt. 
We  11  enter  the  city  of  Tokyo 
On  roads  the  Seabees  built." 


The  arrlTal  of  the  Seabees  on  the  isle  at 
Japan  «M  tbe  end  of  a  long  road  which  they. 
In  cooperatton  with  tbelr  friends  and  co- 
workers in  the  Army  engineers,  had  con- 
structed across  the  Padflc.  Along  this  road 
they  built  the  airfields,  the  supply  depots,  the 
fueling  facilities,  BhlF>-repalr  bases,  the  h<»- 
pttals.  communlcatiou  centers,  ammunition 
dumps,  rehabilitation  camps,  and  many  other 
InstaUatloDS  neeessary  for  the  Imraediaie 
support  of  our  combat  forces.  They  were 
called  upon  to  work  under  all  conditions  of 
clflnate  and  dlfflcultles  of  terrain  and  supply, 
and  very  often  were  called  upon  to  combat 
the  enemy  aa  well  as  the  handicaps  of  dtsea.-«. 
lonellnesa,  and  isolation. 

When  Japan  capitulated  more  than  83 
percent  of  our  250,000  Seabees  were  at  work 
on  advance  bases  in  the  Pacific,  and  their 
work  was  directed  by  some  7.000  olBcers  of 
the  naval  civil  engineer  corps  They  and 
the  Army  engineers  had  achieved  a  fine  start 
on  the  b&se  at  Okinawa,  where  65.000  of  them 
were  at  work  on  a  program  calling  (or  28 
airfields  and  more  than  a  thousand  milea  of 
heavy-duty  roads,  to  be  accompanied  by  mcta 
collateral  facilities  as  fuel  Storage,  supply 
depots.  utUttlea,  and  harbor  Installations. 

The  Okinawa  project  w.ia  desiitned  to  be 
the  greatest  military  construction  operation 
In  history,  and  was  to  constitute  the  major 
base  from  which  the  actu.ol  invasion  of 
Japan  was  to  start.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  size  of  the  program.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  If  the  facilities  planned  for 
Okinawa  were  constructed  In  the  vicinity 
of  Chicago,  under  current  condttinns.  they 
would  cost  approoOmately  •2CO.000.000.  of 
which  we  had  completed  approximately  •60.- 
000.000  worth  during  the  S  months  before 
VJ-day. 

In  all.  we  were  called  upon  to  complete 
400  naval  bases,  varying  in  size  from  the 
huge  bases  at  Guam,  llanus,  and  Leyte,  to 
small  PT  t>oat  basse  and  radar  stations. 
Typical  of  the  major  bases  waa  the  one 
constructed  at  Tinlan.  a  brief  description  of 
which  will  serve  to  further  emphasize  the 
Import  of  industry's  contribution  to  victory 
in  World  War  II. 

When  the  marines  stormed  :.slu.oe  on  July 
34.  1944,  the  Seabees  were  with  them,  un- 
loading supplies  over  Navy  pontoon  cause- 
ways and  establl  ng  storage  depoU  on  the 
bench  as  fast  as  the  supplies  arrived.  They 
worked  around  the  clock.  At  7  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  day.  they  received  an 
order  to  repair  the  Dshl  Airfield,  which  the 
mannee  ha  Just  captured.  It  was  so  filled 
with  bomb  craters  that  not  even  a  Piper  C\ib 
could  land.  The  leabeea  went  to  work  with 
trucks,  butlrtn— a.  rollers,  and  mi^cdlaneoos 
hastily  repaired  Jap  equipment.  On  the  very 
next  day.  C-47  transport  planes  were  able 
to  land  and  remove  approximately  SOO 
casualties. 

About  5  months  later,  on  December  :!1, 
1944.  three  3-29*8  landed  on  a  newly  com- 
pleted 8  500- foot  runway,  "^xlay  there  «re 
two  giant  airports  on  Tin  Ian.  each  one  of 
whk:h  has  more  tiian  30  percen*'  greater 
mileage  in  runways  and  taxlways  than  Ne# 
Tork'a  prospective  Idlewlld  Airport,  which.  I 
'  n  told.  Is  designed  to  Ie  the  jrr«-atcst  com- 
mercial airport  In  the  vrorld  I  believe  It  Is 
contrmFklated  for  Idlewlld  that  pi,  ne«  will  i>e 
able  to  take  off  at  the  rate  of  six  per  minute. 
A  year  after  the  Seabees  landed  on  Tlntan 
its  airports  could  and  dit  acconunodate  etim 
B-39's  per  minute  for  the  bombing  of  Japan. 

KNCUfXZSS'  COHTSatmON  TO  VlCTOaT 

Speed  Of  construction  was  an  effective  in- 
strument of  propaganda.  There  were  many 
evidences  that  we  were  able  to  convince  t  ne 
JajMUMse  of  our  ultimate  victory  by  the  t>e- 
mendous  aecompU&hments  of  our  n>«:ii  Miid 
machines  and  the  urloue  pace  which  they  cet 
by  round-the-clock  work.  To  illustrate  tltte 
pace,  the  story  is  told  o<  two  Negro  Army 
men  who  inadvertently  drove  tbeir  dump 
truck  onto  the  access  roail  'o  the  Sea  he's' 
coral  pits  on  Tinlan  and  were  kept  in  the 
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stream  of  tralBc.  hauling  coral,  for  one  entire 
morning.  It  was  only  when  "chow  call" 
sounded  that  they  were  able  to  stop  long 
enough  to  convince  the  powers  that  be  that 
they  were  not  really  Seabees.     [LaUt^hter.] 

8imultaneou.sly,  similar  developments  were 
under  way  on  Guam  and,  on  a  somewhat 
smaller  scale,  at  Saipan  and  Iwo  Jlma.  Prom 
all  of  these  bases  the  Army  was  sending  out 
great  fleets  of  B-29's  to  cover  the  Japanese 
homeland  with  destruction.  The  base  at 
Iwo  Jlma  had  an  additional  function  to  pro- 
vide refuge  for  battle  dameged  B-29's  re- 
turning from  Japan.  When  I  was  there  last 
Augiist,  I  was  told  by  General  Chaney,  Is- 
land commander,  that  of  the  2.400  B-29'8 
that  had  landed  on  Iwo,  approximately  25 
percent  were  in  distress.  The  saving  in  lives, 
property,  and  vrar  potential  from  this  con- 
struction operation  waa  almost  Incalculable. 

suFxaiosiTT  or  amixican  scomomk  system 

What  la  the  significance  of  these  great 
works  of  American  Industry?  Anyone  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  our  op- 
erations in  the  field  during  the  critical  pe- 
riods of  this  war  will  testify  that  there  is 
■onathing  about  our  American  economic 
system  which  makes  it  outstandlnp:ly  su- 
perior. We  have  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  our  system  of  Americin  Individual  ccm- 
petitlve  enterprise  has  established  a  record 
of  outstanding  accomplishment  not  even  dis- 
tantly approached  by  any  ether  nation*. 

This  Is  the  result  of  the  coordinated  ef- 
forts of  American  finance,  management  and 
labor  working  together  as  one  team  for  the 
accomplLshment  of  a  great  mission 

In  the  light  of  our  preat  achievements.  It  la 
with  some  apprehension  that  I  see  evidences 
on  the  part  of  gome  of  our  economic  theorists 
to  destroy  the  advantages  which  we  now  en- 
joy 

After  having  accomplished  these  great  pro- 
duction miracles,  we  have  been  told  by  a 
foreign  economist  who  recently  rlslted  our 
shores  that  we  are  all  wrong  and  that  "free 
enterprise  economies  must  be  .^crapped." 

"There  Is  no  middle  way,"  he  said.  "Free 
enterp;>p  and  the  market  economy  mean 
war  Socialism  and  planned  economy  mean 
peace,'  I  must  differ  with  this  gentleman. 
(Applause  I  The  proof  of  the  pudding  Is  In 
the  eating  thereof.  We  have  accomplished 
what  we  have  bec.iuse  of  our  way  of  living, 
which  stems  from  our  economic  system.  No 
one  will  dispute  the  fact  that  there  Is  room 
for  Improvement.  The  current  industrial 
strife  Is  a  case  In  point.  A  practical  and 
durable  solution  to  this  problem  must  be 
found.  The  Intermittent,  T  might  say  the 
almost  continuous,  "bloodletting"  of  the 
American  economy  which  results  from  indus- 
trial strife  and  the  resultant  Interruptions  of 
production  must  be  stopped  If  we  are  to 
maintain  our  world  competitive  poeltlon  in 
trade  and    nir  national  security. 

It  has  been  my  duty  In  recent  months  to 
direct  the  operation  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  oil  Industry,  the  products  of  which  are 
essential  '-ir  the  support  of  our  forces  of  oc- 
cupation and  for  our  demobilization  activi- 
ties. The  economic  waste  and  the  interfer- 
ence with  vital  war  activities  would  have  been 
enormous  had  the  cessation  of  petroleum 
production  been  permitted  to  continue  and 
perhaps  spread  to  other  plan*«.  iiowever. 
although  such  economic  waste  is  great  and 
important,  the  most  harmful  effect  of  such 
strife  is  the  bitterness  engendered  between 
the  parties  and  the  danger  that  the  contro- 
versy will  develop  into  one  having  the  char- 
acter of  class  WE  -re  from  which  our  country 
has  heretofore  been  happily  free. 

TRT7STEES    OT    HTTMAIt    mTLTASM 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  can  achieve 
understanding  between  management  and 
labor  In  industry,  and  that  once  this  under- 
•laadlng  is  achieved  we  will  go  on  to  greater 
helglitfi  In  the  development  of  our  economic 
well  being.     But  this  achievement  will  re- 
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quire  the  realization  by  management  and 
labor  that  they  are  not  In  competition — 
they  are  playing  on  the  same  team. 

Above  all.  both  parties  hould  bear  In  mind 
their  grave  responsibility  to  the  public  In- 
terest. The  thought  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following  quotation: 

"Business  enterprises  which  touch  the 
everyday  lives  of  millions  of  people  are  in 
large  measure  trustees  of  human  welfare. 
The  right  of  profit  Is  measured,  and  the  very 
existence  of  profit  depends,  on  the  way  in 
which  industry  meets  Its  responsibilities  to 
the  public  as  consumers  and  as  workers 

"Competitive  enterprise  under  democratic 
government  must  have  the  greatest  degree 
of  liberty  of  action  commensurate  with  the 
general  Interest.  When  It  has  less  or  more 
Its  existence  is  threatened.  Therefore,  In 
asserting  its  privileges.  Industry  must  be 
equally  ready  to  accept  its  obligations. 

"Belief  In  democracy  means  belief  In  the 
right  and  power  of  the  people  to  rule.  It 
recognizes  that  the  people  will  run  this  coun- 
try in  their  own  Interest — not  to  please 
theorists,  not  to  serve  the  selfish  purpofes 
of  any  bloc.  Including  business." 

These  quotations  are  from  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  the  Honorable  Edward  P. 
Johnson,  general  counsel  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey.  I  subscribe  to  his 
thesis  wholeheartedly.  I  would  call  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  fact  that  the  obligation 
to  recognize  what  he  calls  the  "new  legal 
dimension — the  dominant  public  Interest** 
weighs  equally  upon  all  elements  in  our 
body  politic. 

I  believe  that  only  by  following  along  the 
lines  of  our  traditional  concept  of  individual 
competitive  enterprise  can  we  be  assured  that 
in  future  crises  there  vrill  be  available  to  us 
the  men  and  the  products  of  Industry  which 
were  so  vital  to  victory.  In  my  trips  to  the 
battle  fronts,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the 
loyalty  and  devotion  of  these  men,  many  of 
whom  were  under  no  compulsion  to  enter 
military  service  and  who  might  well  have 
remained  behind  in  security  at  high  pay. 

Let  us  not  lightly  discard  the  system  that 
produces  men  of  that  caliber — men  who, 
when  the  pinch  comes,  are  in  there  pitching 
not  because  the  law  says  they  have  to,  but 
because  they  want  to.  We  have  achieved  in 
this  country  the  highest  standard  of  spiritual 
and  material  well-being  In  the  history  of  the 
world.  Let  us  wait  until  others  can  show 
us  that  they  have  something  better  before 
we  consider  changing  to  their  way  of  life. 
[Applaiise.J 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  28  {legislative  day  of 
Friday,  Jantiary  18  >.  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Wagner],  who  is  neces- 
sarily absent  because  of  Illness,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles  before 
the  New  Council  for  American  Business 
on  December  5,  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  take  part  in  this 
opening    banquet   of    the   New   Council    of 


American  Business.  Tou  are  a  yoong  organ- 
isation with  a  fresh  point  of  view,  and  I 
notice  that  most  of  your  members  are  young 
men — men  with  enthusiasm  and  Ideals,  men 
who  are  not  ashamed  to  be  called  crusaders. 

The  country  needs  your  crusading  point  of 
view.  American  business  needs  It.  You 
have  undertaken  to  reverse  the  pressure 
group  slogan  of  a  certain  section  of  busi- 
ness— ^the  slogan  which  says  that  whatever  Is 
good  for  business  simply  must  be  good  for 
the  country.  As  businessmen  yru  belle»-e 
that  only  vrhat  Is  obviously  good  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  can  bring  lasting  benefit 
to  business. 

The  old  hackneyed  pressure  group  slogta, 
that  what  Is  good  for  business  must  be  good 
for  the  country,  flatters  some  businessmen 
into  believing  that  he  is  the  center  around 
which  the  economic  universe  turns  You 
are  out  to  urge  the  more  sobering  truth  that 
btisiness  moves  with  the  rest  of  the  economy, 
and  that  there  cannot  be  any  abiding  busi- 
ness prosperity  except  when  the  entire  Nation 
is  economlcaUy  prosperous  and  scund 

Back  in  the  late  twenties  this  country  ran 
Its  economy  Into  the  ditch  when  It  accepted 
the  false  notion  that  the  pulse  of  the  stock 
maritet  ticker  is  a  measure  ol  the  country's 
economic  health.  In  the  ensuing  crush,  not 
only  did  the  country  take  a  terrific  beating, 
but  Wall  Street  took  a  beating  and  business, 
great  and  small,  took  a  beating.  The  btisl- 
ness  leaders  who  had  championed  the  false 
notion  of  "new  era"  prosperity  took  a  moral 
beating  from  which  It  required  10  years  to 
recover. 

I  was  also  a  businessman  before  I  took  my 
wartin^  assignment  In  Washington.  It  is 
as  a  former  businessman  and  as  a  friend  of 
business  that  I  feel  an  obligation  to  sound  a 
note  of  warning.  If  we  as  a  nation  decide 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  small  minority  of 
business  pressure  groups  seeking  purely  self- 
ish advantages,  we  shall  sooner  or  later  have 
a  repetition  of  the  1929  disaster — and  a  repe- 
tition this  time  on  a  far  larger  and  even 
more  dangerous  scale. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  crash,  as  I  say. 
Is  not  Imn^edlately  around  the  corner  and  for 
that  reason  we  still  have  time  to  stop.  look, 
and  listen  and  to  take  action  to  straighten 
things  out.  But  if  our  action  Is  to  be  really 
effective  we  have  to  think  and  talk  frankly 
and  we  have  to  be  ready  to  face  some  un- 
pleasant facts. 

During  the  war  we  had  to  deal  with  the 
danger  of  inflation  as  an  Impersonal  eco- 
nomic phenonaenon.  The  Government  was 
taking  half  of  our  production  for  war,  and 
the  resulting  scarcity  of  goods  In  relation  to 
available  purchasing  power  was  creating  a 
terrific  pressur;  on  prices. 

There  was  a  grave  question  In  many  minds 
whether  the  Inflationary  situation — created 
not  by  anybody's  will  but  as  a  result  oi  the 
war  emergency — could  be  controlled.  Never 
before  in  our  history  had  we  successfully  pre- 
vented wartime  Inflation.  But  this  time  we 
pitched  in  together  and  did  it.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  war  expenditures  in  this 
conflict  were  10  times  the  scale  of  World  War 
I,  we  denKmstrated  that  as  a  nation  we  pos- 
sessed the  means  and  the  know-how  to  keep 
under  lock  and  key  the  greatest  Inflationary 
pressures  tliat  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

What  Is  the  situation  today?  The  Infla- 
tionary forces  have  not  subsided,  and  they 
are  unlikely  to  subside  for  many  months  to 
come.  We  know  we  can  continue  to  con- 
trol those  forces.  The  only  question  Is.  Have 
we  the  courage  and.  above  all,  the  will  to 
do  so? 

But  here  Is  our  greatest  danger — the  will  to 
control  Inflation  seems  to  have  disappeared 
from  some  business  groups.  During  the  war, 
when  the  physical  survival  of  the  Nation  was 
at  stake,  all  business  groups,  and  In  fact  all 
economic  groups  in  the  Nation,  loyally  sup- 
ported price  control.  Tcday,  however,  we 
And  some  business  leaders  who  are  demand- 
ing the  crippling  or  elimination  of  pries  or 
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They  seem  to  feel  that  since 

active   fighting  has  ceased   there   is   no 

of   resualnt   and   seU-dlsclpllne. 

most    businessmen    are    sincerely 

of  the  need  (or  continued  controls 

dalkger  to  the  whole  economy  Is  over, 

k  powerful  minority  that  seems  de- 

to  make  a  killing  on  uncontrolled 

ces  and  rents.     And  they  have  ra- 

thelr  position  by  telling  everybody 

whit  seems  good  for  them  simply  must 

for  the  country. 

tident  that  Is  not  what  most  busl- 

tblnk.     Uimdreds  of   businessmen 

us  privately  to  stand  firm.    They 

us  that  they  are  with  us,  and  that 

not  be  misled  by  the  voice  of  the 

But  the  American  people  'an  only 

hat  they  hear.    And  they  hear  only 

vocal  minority. 

vocal  minority  which  has  spread 
propaganda  that  the  way  to  solve  the 
eiilon    problem   Is   to   Increase   prices 
incease   prcQU.     Profits,  they   tell   us. 
mainspring  of  our  economy:   there- 
pr  >fita  can  never  be  too  high  for  the 
"8  good — even  In  the  face  cf  infla- 
pressures   which    threaten   to   over- 
is. 

and  again  they  have  told  us.  "Take 

□ff  prices,  or  we  can't  produce."     In 

hoi  sing  field   where  prices   are   already 

dangeroisly  high,  they  have  called  for  the 

ellmlnafton  of  price  controls  on  building  ma- 

they  oppose  any  proposal  to  hold 

of  finished  houses  within  the  reach 

2.000.000   married    veterans    who   are 

back  from  the  war  with  no  place  to 

heads. 

are    letting   it    be   whispered   that 

holding  their  goods  for  a  while — 

price   controls   will   go   soon    and    that 

rill   »>e  higher      A  crop  of  Identical 

recently  broke  out  In  a  few  depart - 

that  went  like  this.  "Better  buy 

the  clerk  said,  "prices  are  going 
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people    are    t>etting    on     Inflation. 

dangerous    activities   have    given    rise 

flcM  d  of  contracts  with  escalator  clauses 

wi^  prices  and  deliveries  stipulated  on 

as-and-lf     basis.      Their     activities 

aiSo  given  .Ise  to  a  crop  of  predictions 

tlpsheets  and  even   in  the   business 

tr  at  inflation  will  be  here  soon.    Their 

Itlis  also  unquestionably  play  a  part  in 

iplaln  ng  the  spurting  stock  market  In  Wall 

irhere  some  stocks  have  even  reached 

hi|  hs. 

of  these  people  are  counting  on  the 

that  OPA  will  yield  unJer  this  kind 

presAire      I  can  clear  up  that  point  right 

QPA  has  no  intention  of  yielding. 

the  hold-the-llne  order  was  tacucd 

I(M3,  the  level  of  prices  has  been  held 

qo  trol  eanapt  in  two  major  areas — 

house*  and  the  >tock  market.    Only 

two  cases  may  It  b«  said  that  infla* 

underway.     In  every  other  field  the 

people,  workirt  with  their  Oovern- 

Have  ^one  a  Job  which  the  •keptici 

covldnt  tot  done. 

•onfldent  that  as  a  result  of  the  cou- 

leglsla-lon    recently    Introduced    by 

itatlve  WaicHT  Patman,  ceilings  may 

established    in    the   price   of   com- 

lioiL'vs  so  that  in  thU  field  '.so   the 

.cin  people  can  prevent  the  blind  forces 

Inflat  Ion  from  turning  the  American  dream 

lito  a  nightmare. 

tJ  le  danger  is  far  from  past.    It  is  hard 
belle  ro  that  responsible  leaders  of  busi- 
leas  wo  lid  knowingly  light  p  fuse  to  the  ex- 
KTonomic  mixture  around  us.     Most 
who  oppose   'vmtlnued   price   con- 
utfdoubtedly    are    sincerely    persuaded 
danger  of  infiatlon  is  now  definitely 
anjl  that  the  time  has  come  to  return 
conditions  of  a  free  market. 
I U  too  clear,  however,  that  this  is  not 
C  Mnmodlties  all  across  the  board,  with 
ex  «ptlons.   art   preasi.^   hard   against 


OPA  price  ceilings.  In  a  few  cases,  where  we 
have  counted  on  supply  and  demand  factors 
being  mure  or  less  in  balanc. .  we  experi- 
mented with  the  suspension  of  ceilings.  The 
response  of  prices  in  mcit  instances  was 
terrific. 

The  plain  fact  cf  the  matter  Is  that  the 
inflationary  danger  today  cannot  be  ap- 
praised solely  by  rational  calculatlohs  of  sup- 
ply and  demand — great  thoutth  the  purely 
economic  pressure  may  be.  What  we  are  up 
against  Is  a  far  more  dangerous  menace — 
the  apparent  will  for  Infiitlon  on  the  part 
cf  some  minor  but  powerful  groups. 

Most  of  them  do  not.  of  course,  appreciate 
ftilly  the  explosive  forces  with  which  they 
are  toying.  They  feel,  very  likely  In  full  sin- 
cerity, that  the  Inflation  that  would  result 
from  their  action  would  be  relatively  minor- 
even  healthy.  But  thafs  the  same  old 
"dldnt  know  It  was  loaded"  theory  with 
which  disasters  have  been  explained  In  the 
past. 

Let's  make  no  mistake  about  It.  Unless 
■  we  can  win  the  Cght  against  what  might 
properly  be  called  this  "pressure  group  urge 
to  inflation"— and  we  have  to  win  it  in  the 
next  few  weeks,  in  the  next  few  months — 
we  shall  condemn  America — all  America,  con- 
sumers, agriculture,  labor,  and  business — to 
a  brief  period  of  false  boom  followed  by  a 
shattering  smash-up  that  will  shake  our 
economy  to  Its  foundations. 

Sutlstictans  may  dispute  as  to  the  exact 
length  of  the  boom — whether  it  will  last  into 
1947  or  end  in  1946  People  argued  that  way 
in  the  twenties  as  to  the  length  of  the  bull 
market.  But  everybody  knows  that  If  we  go 
through  an  Inflationary  boom,  we  shall  suf- 
fer a  deflationary  crash  whose  consequence 
nobody  can  foretell. 

We  still  have  time  to  think  and  contem- 
plate the  possibilities.  Price  levels  under 
OPA  controls  are  still  holding  steady.  Whole- 
sale prices  are  still  less  than  2  percent  above 
the  levels  of  a>4  years  ago.  Only  In  the  un- 
controlled real-estate  and  stock-market  areas 
Is  Inflation  actually  under  way. 

Let  us  stop  then  and  consider  what  a  broad 
Inflationary  advance  would  mean  for  the  var- 
ious economic  groups  in  the  economy  What 
would  It  mean  to  the  veteran?  To  labor?  To 
the  farmer?  To  the  small  and  independent 
businessmen?     And  even  to  big  business? 

Nobody  escaped  the  consequences  of  the 
crash  of  1920  or  the  crash  of  1929.  That  Is 
why  today,  while  reckless  groups  are  opti- 
mistically talking  up  Inflation,  our  fanners, 
our  workers,  and  the  great  majority  of  our 
businessmen  are  swept  by  a  amiu*  of  fore- 
boding. 

Tou  don't  see  the  veterans  welcoming  the 
Wall  Street  talk  of  Inflation.  Tou  don't  see 
labor  or  the  consumers  asking  for  the  lifting 
of  price  and  reht  controls.  You  don't  see  the 
farmers  cheering  the  bull  market,  and  you 
don't  see  the  great  majority  of  businessmen 
doing  any  cheering  either. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are  en- 
titled to  have  their  present  fears  set  at  rest. 
I  think  they  are  entitled  to  have  the  specter 
of  willful  inflation  banished  from  our  midst 
once  and  for  all.  The  way  to  do  It.  It  seems 
to  me  is  for  the  country  to  agree  firmly, 
courageously,  and  beyond  question  or  doubt 
upon  Its  determination  to  ttt  the  Job 
through.  Then  and  only  then  will  the  spec- 
ulative. lnfla;ioneers.  snd  those  sincere  but 
ml!<guided  advocate*  of  a  free  market  under 
present  Inflationary  conditions  be  kept  from 
selling  price  control  short. 

We  need,  I  believe,  to  do  three  things:  First. 
as  I  testified  to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  this  morning,  we  need  to 
establish  controls  over  the  prices  of  com- 
pleted houses  to  put  an  end  to  the  alUtoo- 
obvlous  inflation  already  under  way  In  this 
field. 

Second,  we  need  to  maintain  firm  price 
controls  on  all  commodities,  and  ceilings  on 
all  rentals  until  the  danger  of  Inflation  la 


each  commodity  field  and  each  rental  area  Is 
over.  In  determining  the  time  at  which 
controls  should  be  removed,  there  arc  nu 
magic  dates  It  depends  entirely  upon  thi 
speed  with  which  supply  comes  into  balance 
with  demand. 

Third,  we  should  remove  controls  as 
promptly  as  possible.  .<i  one  commodity  fieM 
and  rental  a.ea  after  another,  as  soon  as  it  Is 
saf3  to  do  so. 

A  firm  decision  to  control  prices  and  rents 
is  an  Indispensab'.e  preliminary  to  any  satis- 
factory transition  from  war  to  peace.  With- 
out it  we  can  kiss  good  by  the  brave  new 
postwar  world  of  secu.  ity  and  prosperity,  fuil 
employment,  end  opportunity  which  we 
promised  to  build  onte  the  Nazi  threat  to  our 
civilization  was  removed. 

I  would  be  the  last  t<  cialm  that  price  con- 
trol in  and  by  itself  wculd  be  sufficient  to 
call  that  brave  ne  v  world  Into  rxlstenc*. 
That  world  musi  be  built  by  the  hard  work 
and  cooperative  thinking  and  planning  of  all 
groups  In  the  community- business,  lat>or. 
agriculture,  and  government. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  of  cooperation. 
Borne  of  It  has  sounded  hollow  because  It  has 
come  from  people  Intent  on  advancing  their 
own  private  InteresU.  regardless  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare.  Cooperation  under  surh  condi- 
tions becomes  an  empt^  farce.  The  only 
time  cooperation  between  groups  becomes 
fruitful  Is  when  each  group  makes  an  honest 
eflorf  to  put  the  national  Interest  ahead  of 
lis  particular  private  interests. 

That  is  why  I  like  youi  businessman's  plat- 
form. It  not  only  urges  all  business  to  take 
the  stand  that  what  l3  good  for  the  countiy 
is  good  for  business,  but  it  is  an  Invitation  to 
labor  and  to  other  groups  to  approach  their 
problems  from  the  same  point  of  view 

To  be  sure,  each  group  Is  not  expected  to 
neglect  Its  own  special  SUte  in  the  total  ra- 
tional picture.  We  don't  expect  business  to 
put  forward  a  program  which  leaves  out  busi- 
ness enterprise  and  business  profits,  p.nd  we 
don't  expect  labor  to  put  forward  a  prcgr  im 
which  leaves  out  the  protection  of  good  wa^^es 
and  steady  Jobs.  But  the  particular  planks 
which  the  various  groups  put  forward  for 
themselves,  must  fit  into  an  honest  program 
calculated  to  advance  the  welfare  cf  all 
groups. 

That  is  exactly  the  kind  of  program  you 
have  put  forward.  You  are  back  of  the  fxill- 
employment  bill.  You  are  back  of  the  olll 
to  set  a  65-cents-an-hour  floor  under  wa^es. 
You  are  for  liberalized  unemployment  ccm- 
pensatlon.  You  oppose  the  weakening  of  col- 
lective bargaining.  You  are  (or  a  permanent 
FEPC.  so  that  no  man  whatever  his  race, 
color,  or  creed  is  denied  the  benefits  of  Anr.er- 
lean  opportunity. 

You  are  for  a  program  to  protect  the  farm- 
er— to  protect  his  prices  and  protect  his  In- 
come. You  support  the  broadening  and  df  ep- 
enlng  of  the  social -security  program  to  C(>ver 
everyone  In  the  entire  working  populat  on, 
and  to  raise  benefits  to  a  level  of  decency 
You  are  for  a  medlcal-care  and  health-Insur- 
ance program  to  bring  the  blessings  of  med- 
ical science  into  every  home. 

You  are  for  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources,  the  application  of  the  TVA  Idei  to 
the  Missouri  River,  to  the  Columbia  River. 
and  to  the  other  river  valleys.  You  are  for 
all  these  good  things  and  many  others— last 
but  not  least  of  which  Is  world  cooperation 
and  world  trade 

This  Is  a  program  In  the  national  lnte:-est. 
This  la  a  program  for  all  the  people  Tlils  Is 
a  program  t>ehlnd  which  men  of  good  will 
everywhere  may  rally 

Your  program  shows  us  the  way  at  home. 
But  more  than  that  It  shows  us  the  way  to 
Internattonsl  peace  as  well. 

In  recent  months  the  eyes  of  the  vorld 
have  been  focused  with  a  new  anxletj  on 
international  problems,  seeking  to  find  an 
escape  from  war  in  the  atomic  age.  Think- 
ing men  recognize  that  if  mankind  is  to  es- 
cape destrtictlon    the  nations  of  the  world 
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must  build  a  new  international  society,  a 
society  built  not  upon  greed  and  selfishness 
and  irresponsible  power,  but  one  in  which 
there  Is  freedom  and  abundance  and  se- 
curity for  all.  But  thinking  men  recognise 
that  we  cannot  have  these  things  abroad 
If  we  do  not  have  them  at  home.  We  can- 
not have  security,  freedom,  opportunity  and 
abundance  abroad  while  we  have  insecvirity, 
fear,  and  economic  disorder  at  home.  We 
cannot  have  peace  with  other  nations  while 
we  wage  undisguised  economic  war  at  home. 

The  hopes  of  the  world  rest  on  us  to  pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  present  crisis.  Ours 
are  unparalleled  resources  and  productive 
power.  Ours  is  the  tradition  of  freedom — 
freedom  not  for  the  few  but  for  all.  If  free 
men  here  in  America  should  fail,  where  can 
free  men  anywhere  succeed? 

The  world  is  looking  to  us  to  build  a  so- 
ciety in  which  there  are  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  who  seek  them,  a  society  whose 
abundance  is  not  denied  to  anyone  whatever 
his  race,  color,  creed  or  economic  statxia. 
It  is  only  a  society  dedicated  Internally  to 
the  principle  of  live  and  help  live  that  can 
take  the  lead  In  establishing  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  live  and  help  live  in  the  international 
affairs. 

Gentlemen,  ours  Is  a  great  snd  urgent  re- 
sponsibility. Time  is  running  short.  At 
home  and  abroad  the  forces  of  misunder- 
standing, of  ignorant  greed,  of  fear  and  con- 
filct  are  mounting  swiftly.  These  forces 
must  be  checked  and  reversed  before  it  Is 
too  late. 

The  Nation  needs  men  of  unselfishness, 
and  of  vision      The  Nation  needs  crusaders. 

That  is  why  I  salute  your  organization. 
More  power  to  all  of  you. 


The  Rosso-Iranian  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  28  {legislative  day  of 
Friday  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  Joseph 
and  Sluart  Alsop  under  the  title  "We 
Are  on  the  Brink,"  and  published  In  their 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  on  Jan- 
uary 25,  1946.  The  arUcle  relates  to  the 
Ru.«;so-Iranian  crisis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mattbi  or  Fact 
(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

WrX  An  ON  THE  BXINK 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  alarmist,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  report  that  the  Inner  gravity  of  the 
Russo-Iranlan  crisis  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
It  does  not  basically  matter  whether  Iran's 
appeal  to  United  Nations  against  Russia  Is 
withdrawn  or  mainUlned,  since  this  will 
merely  determine  th  locale  of  negotiations. 
What  matters  j  Russian  policy.  If  It  is  Rus- 
san  policy  to  cnrr.  the  Soviet  adventure  In 
Iran  to  Its  logical  conclusion  United  Nations 
will  be  done  to  death  at  the  moment  of  Its 
birth. 

This  is  no  mere  espreaaion  of  opinion.  It 
Is  a  report  o  the  offlclal  American  position, 
as  it  has  been  determined  on  the  hlghei>t 
level.  President  Tru  lan  and  the  American 
policy-makers  are  understood,  on  undoubted 
authority,  to  regard  the  Iranian  question  and 
allied  Turkish  question  as  final  tests  of  the 
workability  oi  United  NaUuns.    The  reason 


Is  simple.  United  Nations  caimot  work  with- 
out reasonakUy  sincere  Russo-Anglo-Amerl- 
can  cooperation.  Such  cooperation  is  im- 
possible If  the  Soviet  Union  is  committed  to 
an  imperialistic  or  exj^anslonlst  program.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  American  policy  makers 
wUl  conclude  that  the  United  Nations  ma- 
chinery cannot  be  made  to  work,  and  will  seek 
other  solutions  to  the  problems  of  American 
security  and  world  peace. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  hope 
for  United  Nations  has  already  been  aban- 
doned. On  the  contrary,  the  indications  are 
that  this  Government  and  the  British  will 
Join  In  a  strenuous  effort  to  demonstrate 
their  good  faith  to  the  Kremlin  and  to  secure 
a  reasonable  settlement.  For  example,  U  la 
probable  that  American  and  British  influence 
will  be  used  in  favor  .  f  northern  Iranian  oil 
concessions  for  the  Soviet  Union — always 
provided  that  the  Russians  will  be  content 
with  simple  oil  concessions,  and  will  not  in- 
sist on  the  equlvaleuv  o  territorial  censlon. 
as  they  have  done  to  date. 

What  if  Soviet  diplomacy  In  the  Middle 
East  should  prove  to  have  larger  obJe<nives 
than  a  little  old-fashioned  oil  grabbing? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  to  be  found 
In  the  issue  concerning  American  overseas 
bases.  The  American  policy  on  bases  will 
be  to  offer  compromises  wherever  possible, 
provided  the  Kremlin  does  not  take  taction 
which  is  regarded  as  rendering  United  Na- 
tions unworkable.  United  Nations  will.  In 
fact,  be  relied  on  to  assure  our  all-but-mini- 
mum American  security.  If  United  Nations 
is  regarded  as  being  unworkable,  however. 
American  policy  will  be  to  insist  at  all 
costs  on  the  complete  program  for  Amfrican 
overseas  bases  which  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staffs 
have  outlined  as  the  optimum  program  for 
American  defense.  This  program  intrudes 
bases  in  Greenland,  Iceland,  the  northern 
part  of  this  hemisphere,  and  perhaps  the 
Azores,  as  well  as  bases  throughout  the 
Pacific. 

The  implications  of  such  Insistence  from 
the  Russian  standpoint  can  hardly  l>e  ig- 
nored. The  complete  program  for  American 
overseas  bases  would  not  merely  provide  the 
most  effective  defense  of  this  country.  With 
the  production  in  quantity  of  the  new  B-36 
aircraft,  the  procram  would  also  bring  within 
range  of  effective  attack  all  vital  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  All  American  policy  makers, 
military  as  well  as  civil,  are  tragically  aware 
of  the  meaning  to  this  country  and  the 
world  of  an  open  return  to  the  system  of 
International  relations  founded  not  on  trust 
but  on  suspicion.  Yet  It  Is  hard  to  find  a 
flaw  in  a  statement  of  the  logic  of  thfe  Ameri- 
can policy  which  was  recently  made  by  a  re- 
sponsible official. 

"No  man  on  earth,"  he  said  with  some  bit- 
terness, "could  accept  the  responsibility  of 
Insisting  on  less  than  the  maximum  defen- 
sive precautious  in  a  world  where  there  is 
no  trust." 

A  further  question  msy  be  asked:  Why 
does  the  Iranian  crisis  raise  such  grave  is- 
sues? The  answer  was  presented  at  i^eater 
length  some  days  ago  In  this  space.  Briefly, 
the  evidence  to  date  suggests  that  the  Soviet 
objective,  in  both  Iran  and  Turkey,  is  to 
overthrow  the  existing  governments  and  es- 
tablish new  regimes  dominated  t>y  the  Krem- 
lin. Accomplishment  of  that  objective  would 
give  the  Russians  predominance  in  the  Near 
and  Middle  East.  Thus  the  Russians  would 
be  placed  across  the  British.  PrenOi,  and 
Dutch  lines  of  communication  with  the  far 
eastern  colonial  areas.  Those  colonial  areas 
are  already  in  ferment.  It  is  further  feared 
that  promotion  of  such  ferment,  and  exten- 
sion ol  the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence  through 
all  of  Asia  is  the  end  purpose  of  the  Kremlin 
policy. 

In  that  event.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible 
to  argue  that  the  Kremlin  has  abajidoned 
Its  original  international  program  or  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  simple  development  of 
Russia's  own  vast  resources.    Tbs  aasuranoes 


given  by  Stalin  to  Harry  Hopkins  and  Win- 
ston Churchill  win  have  proved  Incorrect. 
The  basis  for  our  relations  with  Russia  since 
the  German  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  will 
have  been  swept  away.  Before  long,  this 
enormous  issue  will  be  settled.  The  Russians 
can  hardly  complete  arrangements  for  sub- 
version of  the  Iranian  Government  by  March 
a,  when  they  are  committed  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Iran.  If  thev  then  with- 
draw, hope  for  UNO  need  not  be  abandoned. 


The  Strike  Situation 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  January  28,  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Truman  is  in  the  meat  business,  the 
transportation  business,  and  will  prob- 
ably go  into  the  steel  business  and  others. 
In  the  meantime  Government  business  is 
going  to  pot.  That  is  usually  what  hap- 
pens to  a  business  whose  operators  at- 
tend to  every  business  but  their  own. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Washington  Post 
diagnosed  the  strike  situation  as  being 
a  crime  and  a  seeming  conspiracy,  al- 
thought  it  expressed  itself  as  loath  to 
name  the  crime  or  the  probable  conspira- 
tors. On  Thursday  in  the  well  of  the 
House  I  agreed  with  the  Post  and  said 
the  evidence  showed  the  conspiracy  In 
the  administration,  named  some  of  the 
conspirators,  and  In  my  opinion,  the 
crime. 

I  pointed  to  Davis  in  OES.  Snyder  of 
OWMR,  and  Wallace  of  Commerce,  who 
long  before  the  General  Motors  strike 
agitated  and  advocated  wage  in- 
creases of  50.  24.  and  25  percent,  re- 
spectively, wage  increases  they  knew 
industry  could  not  stand,  their  motive 
being  to  start  a  conflagration  of  strikes 
which' would  sabotage  our  reconversion 
program  and  briiig  about  Government 
operation  of  industry.  This  was  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Moscow  Internationale, 
whose  operations  in  this  country  were 
denounced  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  in 
1935. 

Three  weeks  before  the  General  Motors 
strike.  President  Truman,  in  his  wage 
and  price  policy  speech,  backed  up  the 
conspirators,  perhaps  reluctantly,  with 
the  statement:  "There  are  several  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  that  indit-rtry  as  a 
whole  can  afford  substantial  wage  in- 
creases without  increasing  prices."  I  !«y 
"reluctantly"  because  immediately  the 
President  tried  to  straddle  by  saying. 
"We  must  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
polden  egg." 

It  was  reassuring,  therefore,  when  last 
Saturday.  2  days  after  I  made  the  above 
speech,  the  Post  came  out  with  another 
editorial  and  agreed  that  what  4  days 
before  it  had  called  a  crime  and  a  seem- 
ing con.splracy,  must  be  IpJd  in  the  lap 
of  the  administration  with  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

However,  the  next  move,  morally,  la  up  to 
the  President.  He,  and  he  alone,  can  untie 
this  Gordian  knot,  which,  as  a  result  of  a 
combination  of  Governmeiu  price  power  and 
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nt  Mopplnww  tn  dealing  v/ith  re- 
convereiLn  labor  dUputes.  Is  or  the  Govern- 
mcnt'a  >wn  making.  The  Prealdent  should 
climb  di  iwn  from  his  take-lt-cr-else  attitude 
In  the  nterest  of  working  out  a  Just  settle- 
ment ttat  win  start  the  wheels  of  Industry 
again.  That  Is  what  will  save  us  from  infla- 
tion. ^Vf  do  not  know  what  the  "or  else" 
of  the  I  resident's  Implication  means,  but  to 
us  It  mpana  tragedy. 


true.  Mr.   Editor.     Bu>    do   you 
that  this  treacherous  gang,  which 


has  Pr'sideot  Truman  in  the  middle  of 


stream,  where  the  current  is  so 


swift  t  tat  he  can  neither  turn  back  nor 
get  ou  ,  welcomes  this  tragedy?  They 
are  air  -ady  well  on  their  way  in  Govern- 
ment operation  of  Industry,  and  if  they 
can  brl  ig  about  destructive  inflation,  they 

e  that.  Anything,  anything  that 
wni  distroy  our  constitution:!!  liberties. 
our  f re  p  economy,  and  our  American  way 

f\ts  into  tbtir  plan. 

ronxpiratori  do  not  want  any  part 

of  lnd|)atry'a  profits  to  b«  used  for  ex- 

ot  plant.1.   rejiearch.   Improved 

r.  RlAck  periods,  and  so  forth. 


which  offer  security  for  futui'«  Jobs  for 
workli  gmrn.  Like  the  prodigal  son. 
they  ^arvt  them  to  be  disioried  tm« 
cly  to  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
racket  ^r  Inbnr  leaders.  They  still  be- 
Mm  t\  the  New  Deal  Ideology  that  we 
have  leached  the  limit  of  our  frontiers, 
that  It  is  no  use  to  build  more  factories, 
that  V  e  must  divide  what  we  have  be- 
cause t  belongs  to  all  of  u«.  and  what- 
ever dfbts  we  have  we  owe  to  ourselves. 
So  I  repeat,  we  cannot  look  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  relief. 
People  are  b.'glnnlng  to  look  to  Con- 
It  Is  up  to  Congress,  not  only  In 
matters,  but  taxes  and  financial 
problems,  to  get  the  Nation  back  to  a 
Cover  iment  by  law  In  which  laws  are 
falily  and  Justly  administered  for  all. 
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Nations    Educational,    Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Orfanization 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  Nrw  H%MrsHi>i 
IN  llH  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  January  28.  1946 


MERROW.      Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 

op^rtunity  of  serving  as  one  of  the 

of  the  United  States  to  the 

Nations  Educational  and  Cultural 

ence  held   in  London,  Novemljer 

During  this  time  the  constitu- 

the  United  Nations  Educational, 

fie,  and  Cultural  Organization  was 

This    proposed    organization, 

i3  to  be  a  specialized  agency  under 

ted  N.itiens  Organization,  is  now 

knowu    by    its    short    title 


f(r 


lilt 


h.rly 

UNES  :o. 

The  constitution  of  UNESCO  Is  now 
before  the  governments  of  the  nations 
who  larticipated  in  the  recent  educa- 
tional conference.  The  constitution  will 
be  effective  when  it  has  been  adopted  by 
20  Stat  e.s.  I  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  bf  come  cue  of  the  first  members  of 
UNES<:0. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  Introduced 
a  House  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  Ed- 
ucational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Or- 
ganization. I  go  so  far  as  to  predict  that 
UNESCO  will  l)ecome  one  of  the  great 
foundation  stones  in  the  United  Nations 
structure.  If  the  United  Nations  charter 
is  to  work  effectively  the  peoples  of  the 
world  must  give  it  their  wholehearted 
support.  The  most  effective  way  of  en- 
suring this  support  is  to  create  the  great- 
est possible  understanding  among  the 
nations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  act  at  once  in  placing  its  approval 
on  this  constitution.  Such  action  would 
guarantee  to  the  world  that  we  intend  to 
participate  actively  in  UNESCO.  Such 
action  would  ha.sten  the  approval  of  this 
constitution  by  the  requisite  number  of 
natioM. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  wl.ih  to  list  fairly  spe- 
cifically what  this  new  Organisation  may 
well  accomplish.  I  cite  the  following  as 
examples  of  activities  In  which  the  new 
Organisation  will  be  engaged.  They  are 
for  the  purpo.«e  of  illustration  only  and 
in  no  .<ense  do  they  indicate  the  full  scope 
of  UNESCO: 

First.  Promote  a  free  flow  of  ldoa.«  and 
Information  on  the  popular  as  well  as 
the  scholarly  level— through  the  radio, 
motion  picture,  and  printed  page,  and 
directly  between  scholars,  teachers,  li- 
brarians, and  artists. 

Second.  Encoursge  the  exchange  of 
students  and  the  reciprocal  visits  of  sci- 
entists, and  other  scholars,  teachers,  and 
artists. 

Third.  Stimulate  the  circulation  of 
scientific  and  technological  Information, 
now  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  all 
peoples. 

PVjurth.  Forward  the  contribution  to 
world  understanding  by  creative  writers, 
artists,  and  musicians  through  encourag- 
ing their  association  across  national 
boundaries. 

Fifth.  Provide  liaison  arrangements  to 
facilitate  the  giving  of  aid  to  peoples 
whom  the  war  has  stripped  of  educa- 
tional and  scientific  resources,  for  the  re- 
establishment  and  restafflng  of  schools, 
laboratories,  and  libraries. 

Sixth.  Provide  for  studies  and  reports 
concerning  situations  where  educational 
and  cultural  opportunities  are  deficient. 

Seventh.  Cooperate  with  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  in  assisting  non-self-gov- 
erning peoples  In  the  improvement  of 
their  educational  opportunities. 

Eighth.  A.ssist  in  cooperative  efforts  to 
define  the  educational  goals  necessary  to 
the  development  of  free  peoples. 

Ninth.  Foster  approved  programs  of 
adult  education  in  accordance  with  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  several  nations. 

Tenth.  Publish  factual  studies  of  prog- 
ress achieved  in  educational  and  cultural 
development. 

Eleventh.  In  general,  give  all  practical 
assistance  to  education,  research,  and 
scientific  advance,  as  well  as  the  free 
functioning  of  the  press,  radio,  and  mo- 
tion picture,  while  scrupulously  refrain- 
ing from  repression,  surveillance,  or  dic- 
tation In  the  educational  and  cultural 
affairs  of  any  country. 


Twelfth.  Encourage  the  development 
of  education  which  gives  support  to  world 
peace  and  international  cooperation 
through  the  United  Nations  and  its  asso- 
ciated agencies. 


Union  Responsibility 


RBIfARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV  KS 
Friday,  January  25.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Voos- 
Nisl  blames  Mr.  Falrless  becau.^e  h<  did 
not  accept  and  go  along  with  the  P:e.si- 
dent  In  his  statement  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  wage  which  should  be  paid  to  those 
on  strike.  He  forgot  to  add,  hoW'»ver. 
that  steel  has  to  pay  the  wages.  Ne:ther 
the  President  nor  the  members  cf  the 
fact-finding  board  pays  the  added  sum 
that  the  President  said  should  be  paid 
as  wage.^.  That  Is  a  matter  of  Impor- 
tance. Can  the  corporation  pay  It,  make 
needed  Improvements,  replacements, 
carry  on  research,  pay  dividends?  li  not. 
there  will  be  no  jobs  In  that  particular 
Industry.  The  goose  which  lays  the 
egg— a  Job— may  Just  die  for  want  of 
nourishment— profit. 

Anoth.-r  thing  the  Pre^-ldent  also  over- 
looks is  the  fact  that  in  the  steel  strike 
the  workers  are  striking  in  violation  of 
the  express  terms  of  a  contract  they 
signed  and  for  which  they  asked.  What 
is  the  use  of  entering  Intc  a  new  contract 
if  the  union  does  not  regard  the  terms  of 
Its  present  contract  which  they  have  put 
In  \*Tltlng?  Is  It  fair  for  them  to  premise 
to  do  one  thing  today  only  to  have  them 
refuse  tomorrow  ?  Why  not  be  fair  about 
the  situation?  Of  cour.se.  there  are  more 
workers — voters — than  there  are  employ- 
ers, and  just  a  vote  seeker  should  culti- 
vate the  field  which  promises  the  greater 
yield. 


Sammary   of   Social-Security  Conference 
Held  ia  Washington,  D.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM,\RKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  ML\D 

or  wrw  TOSK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  28  Ucgvilative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD  Mr.  Presldpnt,  on  behalf 
of  my  collegue.  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  W.^gnerI  who  is  i.cces- 
sarily  absent  because  of  illness,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi;<  of  the  Record  a  iurrmary 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Social  Se<'urity 
Conference  held  In  Washington.  D.  C. 
by  the  International  Workers  Order  on 
November  25  and  26.  1945.  Represented 
at  this  conference  were  the  general 
lod9:es  of  the  Internationa!  Workeis  Or- 
der and  15  nationality  group  societies, 
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comprising  a  total  membership  of  180,- 
000. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .'num- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoai),  as  follows: 

SrMMMT  or  80CI4L-8ECinUTT  CONFBKKNCV 
HEXJ}  in  WaHHIWCTOM.  D.  C,  »T  THt  iNTBt- 
NATIONAL   W<«KrK.5   OtOOl.    NOVBKBn   M-M. 

1946 

euneoMS 

The  IWO  Social-Security  Conference  was 
held  to  organise  and  stimulate  actlTltles  for 
the  speedy  passage  by  Congi-ess  of  the  two 
Wagner-Mtirmy-Dliigell  bills.  8  IBOC  (H.  P. 
47301  the  National  Health  Act,  and  S  1080 
(H.  R  S29S) .  the  hoctal-aecunty  amendments, 
and  related  health  and  sectirtty  measures 
neceasary  for  estnbllnhln^  a  rounded-out 
national  henlth  and  8oclnl-««ectiritv  system 
fn  the  tJnlled  Statea. 

A  fund.Amental  purpose  of  the  conference 
waa  to  emphastre  the  struggle  fnr  health  and 
aoclal-fcecurlty  leglslntlon  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  efTorts  ot  th«  whole  labor  movement 
lu  AniMlcn  lo  aiUln  pokiwar  aecutUy  (or  XW 
working  maMaa.  It  a«t  about  to  link  iht 
IWO  aocUlwitcurlty  oamiMUco  with  tha  Aght 
f»r  full  employaaeut,  wage  UioreaaM.  and  th« 
•afag^iitrdlnf  of  dttnocracy  by  d«(eat  of  th« 
r««eilo&ary  foirm  which  art  promotluf  dla- 
crimination.  antl-Serolttsm.  and  war  pollct«a. 

Tha  roafrrance  was  to  aan-r,  alio,  aa  the 
"opening  gun"  of  the  Intertiationul  Workers 
Order  national  aoclitl-tccurUy  campaign 
through  the  moblliaatlon.  In  WHshlngtdn, 
D  C  .  of  Its  leadership  from  ita  general  lodges 
and  13  UMtlonalUy  group  societies  assembling 
from  N^w  Yoik,  Chlci»go.  Detroit.  Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia.  Cleveland.  Boston.  Newark.  N. 
J  .  and  the  District  of  Columbln  The  IWO 
•uclatlea  Included:  American  Russian  Trater- 
nal  Society.  Carps iho-Buaslan  Amevlran  Uu- 
tual  Aid  Society.  Cervantea  Society,  Croatian 
Sfneflt  Fraternity.  Finnish  American  Mutttal 
Aid  Society.  Onrlbaldl  American  F'raternta 
Society.  Hellenic  Amerlcnn  Frutrnial  Society, 
Hungarian  Brotherhood.  Jeulsh  Peoples 
Fraternal  Order.  Polonla  Society,  Rumanian 
American  Fraternal  Society.  Seiblan  Ameri- 
can Federation.  Slovak  Workers  Society,  and 
the  Ukrainian  American  Fraternal  Union. 
The  total  membership  represented  In  these 
groups  Is  180.003.  Among  the  hundred  dele- 
gates were  a  dozen  Negro  lenders  from  the 
principal  cities. 

CKCXTTWaS 

T!ie  conference  received  greetings  from  the 
follo^-lng  oir.clnis  of  the  Government  and 
latxx*  and  other  organizations:  Senator 
RoHBT  P.  WACMia.  Senator  Jkmxs  E.  MtnuuT. 
Representative  John  D  Dinceu..  Representa- 
tive Adam  Clavton  Powdl.  Jr..  A.  J.  Alt- 
meyer,  Chairman  St>clal  Security  Board  of 
the  United  States;  Harr>-  Bridges,  president. 
International  Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union;  Beld  Robinson,  president, 
Internattonai  Union  of  Mine,  Mill,  and 
Smelter  Workers.  CIO;  Lemls  Merrill,  presi- 
dent. United  Office  and  Professional  Work- 
ers ox  America.  CIO;  Max  Yergan.  president. 
National  Nejrro  Congress  and  Council  on 
African  Affairs;  Abner  Oreen.  executive  sec- 
retary, Aineiican  Committee  for  Protection 
of  Foreign  Born;  George  Marshall,  chairman. 
National  Federation  for  Constitutional  Lib- 
erties. 

In  substance,  the  greetings  from  the  co- 
nirtbors  of  the  Wa«ner-Murray-DingeU  bills 
emphasised  the  benefits  of  the  new  health 
■Maaures  and  urged  immediate  actions  in  the 
OQop'easional  couixnttt«es  toward  realization 
of  the  Truman  health  program.  Representa- 
tive DiNGELL  called  sharply  for  defeat  of 
the  medical  reactionaries  Impeding  the  bills. 
Congraasman  Poweix  and  the  labor  and  clTlc 
leaders  strefssed  the  aU-lndualve  needs  of 
the  people  for  legislation  promoting  health, 
full  employment,  fair  employment  practices, 


equality,  nbolition  of  poll  taxes  and  Jim 
Crow,  and  the  extension  and  enlargement  ol 
social  aecuilty  benefits. 

SPCAKCas 

A  representative  group  of  speakers  ad- 
dressed the  Sunday  afternoon  session  which 
was  chaired  by  John  K.  Middleton.  IWO  gen- 
eral vice  president.  Tliese  Included:  Max 
Bedacht.  gmieral  secretary.  IWO:  Dr  Milton 
I.  Roemer,  ol  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  representing  the  Ph3'sicians  Forum. 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  chapter  Dr.  Paul  B  Oor- 
nely.  head  of  the  department  of  bacteriology 
and  public  health  of  the  School  of  Medicine 
of  Howard  University;  Rev,  Francis  W.  Mc- 
Peek,  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee 
of  council  for  social  action.  Oongrefatlonal 
Christian  Church;  Lincoln  Fairly,  director 
of  Washlnfiton  dlTiston  d  the  reaeerch  de- 
partment. United  AutomobUe  Workers  of 
America,  CIO:  and  Sam  Mllgrom,  director 
of  oigauiKation.  IWO. 

DICESt    or   AOORKSSES 

Mr.  Bt<dacht  poUited  out  gcnertdty  th« 
hMUth  need*  of  t)M  Nation  and  tha  iIrmU- 
naaa  uf  Prealdent  Tiumaii  s  Cve-pulni  health 
program  presented  lo  Congrew  on  Novem- 
ber IB.  IMS.  He  outlined  the  special  reapon* 
alblllty  or  the  IWO^aa  a  lebtv  fraternal  or- 
tahtantion  devoted  to  aoctal  seourltN  for  Iti 
mtmbtrs  und  tht  Natlon—ln  the  brntd  cam- 
piilgn  of  labor  and  all  pro^rr^Mve  groups  lot 
the  adupUoti  uf  Uie  Waguar-Murrny-Dingell 
bills.  Declaring  that  pivsaage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  enrich  the  functions  of  fraternal 
aocletles.  Mr  Bedacht  emphasised  that  the 
winning  of  health  and  iHwlal  'ecurltv  objec- 
tives would  strengthen  the  fight  against  faa- 
clam.  Dr.  Roemer.  repiTsentli^  the  Physi- 
cians Forum  of  Washington,  D.  C.  defined 
the  health  neads  of  the  American  people  In 
relation  to  the  proposed  expanaion  of  na- 
tional health  services.  Dr.  Cornely  presented 
specinl  nispects  of  the  health  problems  of  the 
Negro  i)eople  which,  he  said,  were  a  more 
acuta  aspect  of  America's  health  problems  us 
a  whole.  He  marshBled  a  convincing  array 
of  facts  of  health  conditions  and  needs  ot 
Negro  Americans  in  terms  of  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  S.  1606.  Rev.  McPeek  dlscuRsed 
the  churches'  stake  in  the  health  program, 
declaring  that  Christian  creed  supported 
henlth  advancement  aiKl  that  the  chtirrh 
cotild  be  relied  upon  to  aid  to  attain  it.  Lui- 
coin  Fairly,  ot  the  CIO.  stre^aed  the  need  of 
labor  unity  In  overcoming  resistance  to  health 
and  social -security  legislation,  and  warned 
against  underestimating  both  the  oppoeiticn 
and  the  people's  strength.  Mr.  Mllgrom  re- 
viewed the  significant  at-pects  of  the  struf^gle 
for  social  security  legislation,  eniphatiaed  the 
role  of  the  communities  in  organization  and 
mobilization  for  the  two  bills— especially  the 
nationality  group  communities — and  dealt 
With  practical  problems  in  developing  an  ef- 
fective campaign  nationally. 

CONF£R£NCE    ACTION 

During  the  evening  session,  delegates  re- 
ported plans  and  activitiea  in  their  lodges 
and  conununities;  discuased  and  adopted  a 
main  resolution  outlining  the  policies  and 
orgiuiization  of  the  IWO  national  he.Utb  and 
social  security  campaign;  sent  telegrams  to 
Prealdent  Triunan,  Senators  Wacnsr  and 
MuaaAT,  and  Representative  Dinceu.  express- 
ing support  of  their  proposals  for  health  leg- 
islation; and  also  sent  a  telegram  to  R.  J. 
Thomas,  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers of  America.  CIO,  pledging  full  support 
of  the  striking  UAW  workers  whose  victory 
"will  be  a  victory  not  only  for  the  member- 
ship of  your  union,  but  also  a  big  stride  for- 
ward In  winning  economic  security  for  all  of 
the  people.** 

Other  decisions  of  the  conference  toward 
the  projection  of  a  ntass  campaign  Included 
the  Issuance  of  a  petition  for  the  collectioo 
of  1,000,000  names  of  American  citizens  sup- 
porting passage  of  the  bills;  the  moss-scalt 


difititbution  of  a  pamphlet  on  the  health 
n«ed6  of  the  Nation:  the  iasuaitce  of  other 
educational  raateriala  tn  Bngllsh  axtd  various 
lauguagee:  the  raising  of  a  aa&.OOO  social 
security  campaign  fund  for  literature. 
posters^  use  at  rr  dio,  lecture  tours,  foruuis. 
films,  mod  other  educational  and  propacandn 
mediums;  the  organization  of  meetings,  mass 
railiea.  seminars,  conferences  on  u«iehbor- 
hood.  community,  city,  and  State  scale:  the 
development,  in  cooperation  with  labor 
unloua.  fraternal  groups,  and  other  organiaa- 
tiona,  of  a  luitioual  center  for  the  c<iordiiui- 
tlon  of  the  growing  mass  campaign  fur  social 
security  and  health  legislaUou.  The  montlis 
of  Jautiary  and  February  1046  were  desig- 
nated as  a  special  period  for  the  hoiding  of 
edticational  meetings  of  the  IWO  member- 
ship and  people  in  the  communities.  It  waa 
decided  to  place  special  emphasis  upon  acuou 
fur  the  NaUonal  Healtlt  Act.  S.  1606.  aiid  to 
urge  city  couticils  in  the  principal  cities  to 
puas  resoluiioixs  memorialiau^g  Cougraas  to 
act  favorably  on  the  bill;  and.  flnallv.  to 
circtUate  collection  lists  and  line  other  effec- 
tive means  to  establish  Uie  135,000  fund. 


it. 


Raiii^o  River  Invesliiatian 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TBXAB 

IN  TmE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8ENTATIVF8 
Monday.  January  28.  1946 

Mr  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Thlrty- 
.slxih  Dlvl.slon.  a  Texas  National  Guard 
division,  ha.«?  a  crent  record  of  sert'tce 
during  World  War  IL  It..s  men  and  offi- 
cers conducted  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  the 
military  services  of  this  country.  They 
have  won  the  title  "Brave  Men."  and 
America  shall  always  ije  grateful  for  their 
service. 

They  have  recently  assembled  in  con- 
vention at  Brownwood.  Tex.,  and  adopted 
a  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  in- 
serting as  pprt  of  this  statement. 

I  shall  not  comment  upon  this  matter 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  desire 
to  include  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  addre.s.«ed 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  to  say  that  in  re- 
sponse to  this  the  chairman  has  a«»ured 
me  that  as  quickly  a.s  the  petition  comes 
properly  before  him  it  will  be  referred 
to  the  whole  committee  for  dl.scusslon. 

Without  regard  to  the  merits  of  tlie 
matter.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  say  that  I 
know  the  men  and  officers  of  the  Thirty- 
.<sixth  Division,  and  I  am  sure  that  only 
the  deepest  sense  of  responsibility 
prompted  them  to  suggest  this  action, 
which  is  most  unusual. 

The  resolution  and  letter  follows: 

This  is  the  eve  of  the  second  anrUversarv 
of  the  crossing  of  the  Rapido  River,  a  mili- 
tary undertaking  that  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  colonal  blunders  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Forty-first  and  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-third  Infantry  Regimen- 
tal Combat  Teams  caught  the  brunt  of  this 
holocaust.  Every  man  connected  with  this 
undertaking  knew  It  was  doomed  to  failure 
because  It  was  an  impoaaible  sittiatlon.  The 
Rapido  River  was  the  main  line  of  rebistane*. 
The  German  elements  opposing  the  division 
had  every  foot  of  ground  covered  with  fire. 
Tlif  high  ground  was  all  beld  by  Germaais, 
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and  ol  ieTvatlon  waa  perfect  for  them  In  di- 
recting the  «rtUlery  fire.  Patrola  had  re- 
ported that  tho«e  enemy  positions  were 
•trong  y  held,  that  the  area  waa  heavily 
mined  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
German  positions  were  wired  and  /trocgly 
fortlfJ^,  and  that  the  crossing  was  not  tena- 
ble. 
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ing  this  Information   (which 
the  possession  of  the  Fifth  Army  com- 
»,  contrary  to  the   repeated  recom- 
a  of  the  subordinate  commanders, 
ikark  W   Clark  ordered  the  crossings  of 
R  ipido  at   several    points, 
results  of  this  blunder  are  well  known. 
were  made  under  the  most  ad- 
conditions  and  required  2  nights  to  get 
of  the  two  combat  teams  across, 
the  Germans  shot  the  bridges  out 
the  Thirty-Sixth  Division  troop»  and 
i  methodical  destruction  of  our  troops, 
division      suffered      heavy      casualties, 
ting  to  2,900  men. 

such  a  colossal  failure  that  one  of 

r^lmental  commanders  commented  as 

••The  river  was  strongly  defended  by 

an  force  superior  In  numbers  to  our 

force.     The  first  attack  was  made 

and   was   not  successful      On   the 

before,  the  British  attack  of  the  south 

The  last  attack  by  my  regiment 

in  daylight  and  was  more  decisively 

than  the  first.     Losses  from  at- 

of  this  sort  are  tremendous  In  man- 

and  material,  and  have  a  devastating. 

effect    upon    those    few    trocps 

slirvive  them.     Officers  and  men  lost  in 

Ifapldo    River    croastr.g    cannot    be    re- 

and  the  combat  efficiency  of  a  regl- 

\m  destroyed":  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

red.   That    the   men   of   the   Thlrty- 

Slvlslon  Association  in  convention  as- 

at   Biownwood.  Tex  ,   petition    the 

of  the  United  States  to  luvestlgale 

R4pl'1o  River  fiasco  and  take  the  neces- 

♦ps  to  correct  a  military  system  that 

pfermlt  an  tnefSclent  and  inexjierlenced 

such  as  Oen.  Mark  W.  Clark.  In  a  high 

to  destroy  the  young  manhood  of 

(^untry  and  to  prevent  future  soldiers 

sacrificed  wastefully  and  uselessly. 


Jan  u AIT  21.  1946. 
^NOBCW  J    Mat. 
c)ia*~'i^'t'n-  Military  Agaira  Committee, 
House  of  Kejn-eaentativ^s . 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DK.tk  Ml.  Ch.ukman:  Tou  no  doubt  have 
ol»en  ed  In  the  press  of  yesterday  that  former 
merat  frs  of  the  Thlrty-s.xth  Division,  a  Texas 
National  Guard  unit.  have,  by  resolution,  re- 
quest! d  a  congressional  investigation  of  the 
Rapid  >  River  operation  during  the  Italian 
:n  of  1944. 

American  lives  were  lost  In  this  op- 

and  I  know  from  personal  contact 

any  men  and  officers  of  this  organisa- 

at  considerable  bitterness  was  aroused 

resulting  casual Clea. 

not  t>elieve  that  the  Congress  is  tech- 

equtpped   to  make  an   Investigation 

nature.     I  do  believe,  however,  that 

appointed  by  .the  War  Department  of 

offll-ers.  preferably  retired,  could  well 

in  intelligent  inquiry  Into  the  matter. 

rssponslbllity  resu  upon  the  shoul- 

eommanders  as  the  lives  of  American 

h  are  prrclous  aad  aJboald  never  be  nscd- 

y  Expended.    If  atfstakas  have  been  made, 

for  experts  to  study  them  and  for 

Department  to  use  every  effort  to  see 

never  occur  again. 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  your 

to  reqtjest  the  War  Department  to 

a  board  of  Impartial  and  qualified 

to  make  a  full  uive«tigatioa  of  this 


Rc*|ectfully  yours. 


Tbe  Steel  Indastry  and  America's 
Economy 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CAUTOEKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  use  by  the  steel  industry  of  its 
gigantic  power  to  be  the  bottleneck  of 
America's  economy  is  a  very  dangerous 
threat  both  to  cur  economic  and  to  our 
political  life. 

The  industry  should  understand  that 
it  is  inviting  widespread  proposals  not 
only  for  Government  operation  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned steel-making  facilites. 
but  for  nationalization  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

No  industry  so  strategically  placed  can 
expect  to  use  its  enormous  power  care- 
lessly or  arbitrarily  and  not  reap  the 
consequences. 

In  the  face  of  the  concerted  refusal  of 
the  steel  industry  to  bargain  in  good 
faith,  the  President  of  the  United  Spates 
has  in  the  Government -owned  steel - 
making  facilities  one  of  the  strongest 
instrumenls  for  securing  from  the  steel 
industry  agreement  to  his  recommenda- 
tions of  an  increase  of  18  4  cents  an  hour 
for  the  steelworkers.  And  he  has  in 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  a  man  who  can  operate 
these  facilities.  Above  all  he  has  in  Mr. 
Kaiser  a  man  who  has  demonstrated  his 
industrial  state.smanship  by  his  agree- 
ments to  accept  the  President's  recom- 
mendation In  steel,  and  the  findings  of 
the  President's  fact-finding  board  for  the 
General  Motors  Corp.  and  the  auto 
workers.  Last  Tuesday.  January  22.  at 
the  Department  of  Labor.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Robertson,  president  of  Westinghouse. 
admitted  to  reporters  that  United  States 
Steel.  General  Motors,  General  Electric, 
and  Westinghouse  had  met  in  New  York 
the  week  before,  as  reported  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  January  23.  as  follows: 

In  a  surprise  move,  the  Labor  Department 
took  action  yesterday  In  the  strike  of  200.000 
workers  who  have  walked  out  of  the  country's 
three  blggeet  electrical  manufacturing  plants. 
The  CIO  United  Electrical  Workers  and  the 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  companies 
agreed  to  a  proposal  of  Schwellenbach  to  sit 
in  on  mediation  conferences. 

The  meeting  began  yesterday,  with  Arthur 
S.  Meyer,  New  York  State  Mediation  Board 
chairman,  and  WUllam  H  Davis,  former 
Chairman  of  the  National  War  Labor  Board, 
as  mediators.  They  adjourned  with  plans 
for  reconvening  tomorrow  in  Meyers  ofOce 
in  New  York. 

Neither  the  two  mediators  nor  the  dis- 
putants, including  two  top  officers  of  the 
union,  and  C.  B.  Wilson,  GE  president,  and 
A.  W  Robertson,  chairman  of  the  Westlng- 
ho\ise  directors'  board,  woiild  comment  on 
what  transpired. 

Robertson,  however,  held  a  press  confer- 
ence later  in  the  day  and  was  questioned 
by  reporters  whether  there  was  an  posslbUlty 
oX  settling  the  electrical  Industry  strike  prior 


to  a  wage  pattern  being  set  In  steel  or  in 
General  Motors. 

wonj)  GET  snuotre  cnniT 

Robertson  said  a  settlement  could  be  made 
provided  a  reasonable  basis  were  found  He 
admitted,  however,  that  if  a  wage  pattern 
were  set  In  the  GM  or  steel  cases  "we  *vould 
have  to  give  It  serious  consideration  and 
would  be  profoundly  affected,  and  I  believe 
we  would  be  forced  to  be  governed  b{  It." 

Pressed  on  how  he  could  reconcile  th3  two 
statements,  Rotiertson  laughingly  conceded 
to  a  reporter  tliat  the  "reasonable  basis " 
would  have  to  be  a  lower  one  than  the  18'/^ 
cents  proposed  by  President  Truman  for  steel 
workers,  or  the  19 'i  cents  recommend  .'d  by 
tbe  fact-finding  board  In  tbe  GM  cas*;. 

Robertson  was  asked  for  Informatlcn  on 
an  Industrial  conspiracy  which  Philip  Mur- 
ray, CIO  head,  has  alleged  to  exist.  He  also 
was  asked  If  there  had  been  meetings  laf>t 
week  among  top  executives  of  the  steel,  GM, 
GE.  and  Westinghouse  companies. 

NOT    riKSENT   AT    MEXTINS 

Robertson  admitted  there  had  been  a  meet- 
ing, but  snld  he  had  not  attended  It,  and 
insisted  that  there  had  been  no  Jolri:  dls- 
c\isslon  of  the  CIO  wage  drive.  He  said 
meetings  of  Industrial  concerns  and  their 
leaders  were  common  affairs,  but  declared 
categorically  that  no  meeting  had  discussed 
Westlnghouse's  wage  rates.  He  also  Cenled 
knowledge  cf  any  general  strategy  mieling 
by  Industry 

Mr.  Robertson  denied  that  wages  had 
Ford,  and  Chrysler.  And  the  four  com- 
panies arc  still  refusing  to  consider  set- 
tlements at  the  level  agreed  to  by  Kaiser, 
Ford,  and  Chrysler.  Anc  the  four  com- 
panies named  by  Mr.  Robertson,  who 
have  refused  to  bargain  in  good  faith,  are 
Americas  largest  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. The  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
holds  the  key  to  making  effective  this 
concerted  refusal  by  th?se  grea  compa- 
nies or  it  can  unlock  the  entire  jam 
throughout  American  industry  created 
by  the  present  shut-down  of  the  steel 
Industry. 

The  refusal  by  the  steel  industi7  to  ac- 
cept the  President's  recommendations 
has  started  a  creepin:  paralysis  in  our 
economy.  The  steel  industry  is  the  fly- 
wheel of  our  economy.  If  it  can  be  kept 
rolling  at  its  highest  efiBciency.  every 
community  throughout  America  reflects 
its  prosperity. 

Stop  the  steel  mills  and  you  soon  stop 
the  circulation  of  goods  of  almost  every 
kind.  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  understood  this 
in  1900  when  he  put  together  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp.  And  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  understands  It 
today. 

The  settlements  agreed  upon  last  Sat- 
urday between  Chrysler.  Ford,  and  the 
automobile  workers  are  very  welcome 
news.  They  are  especially  welcome  be- 
cause Ford  at  least  has  said  this  settle- 
ment will  not  be  based  upon  a  demand 
for  further  price  increases.  They  show 
that  collective  bargaining  can  work 
where  there  is  genuine  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  management  as  well  as  the 
unions. 

But  these  settlements  will  not  enable 
Ford  and  Chrysler  to  continue  opera- 
tions.  For  that  they  need  steel. 
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Letter  in  Opposition  to  Un-American 
ActiYitiet  of  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Un-Amencan  Actirities 


A  Plan  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wrw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSfe  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Monday,  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
in  opposition  to  un-American  activities 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities: 

Januart  26.  1946. 

We,  the  undersigned,  feel  called  upon  to 
protest  the  arbitrary,  un-American,  and 
illegal  methods  by  which  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  is  attempt- 
ing to  destroy  the  work  ol  the  Joint  Anti- 
Pascist  Refugee  Committee  in  bringing  re- 
lief to  Spanish  Republican  refugees.  We 
speak  as  a  group  of  citizens  most  of  whom 
have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  com- 
mittee under  attack.  The  following  events 
explain  our  alarm: 

1  December  1:  Ernie  Adamson,  counsel  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, asked  the  President's  War  Relief  Con- 
trol Board  to  revoke  the  Joint  Antl-Pasclst 
Refugee  Committee  s  license. 

2.  December  8:  The  Joint  Antl-Pasclst 
Refugee  Committee  received  a  letter  from  Ur. 
Adamaon  saying  In  part.  "In  the  interest  of 
saving  time.  I  suggest  that  you  permit  one  of 
our  Investigators  to  make  a  preliminary 
Investigation  of  your  organization  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  committee  is  Inter- 
ested in  your  organization." 

3.  December  10:  The  Joint  Antl-Fasclst 
Refugee  Committee  received  a  subpena  to 
produce  "all  txx>ks  and  records." 

As  the  Nation  said  in  an  editorial  on  this 
chronology  on  January  19:  "Thus,  after  try- 
ing to  execute  a  death  sentence  on  an  organi- 
tatlon  whose  work  for  the  relief  of  Franco's 
victims  Is  a  matter  of  public  record,  the  Un- 
American  Committee  now  wishes  to  launch  a 
fishing  expedition  in  the  hope  of  finding 
something  that  looks  like  evidence  to  back 
the  verdict  It  has  already  reached." 

The  House  committee's  contempt  citation 
against  Miss  Bryan  for  falling  to  produce  the 
thousand.s  of  documents  requested  was  of  a 
piece  with  the  preceding  pattern.  Miss  Bryan 
came  before  the  committee  prepared  to  an- 
■wer  all  questions  on  the  activities  of  her 
organization.  She  was  given  no  opportunity 
to  answer  any  questions.  She  was  denied 
the  right  to  con.sult  with  counsel  during  the 
hearing.  She  was  given  no  chance  to  explain 
that  to  comply  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities'  request  for  "all 
books  and  records"  would  have  been  to  stop 
the  work  of  her  organization. 

The  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Committee 
Is  licensed  by  the  President's  War  Relief  Cor- 
trol  Board  Its  license  specifically  limits  It 
to  relief  activities  and  prohibits  propaganda 
activities.  It  renders  regular  trlraonthly  re- 
ports to  the  Board.  Had  the  committee  been 
engaged  In  propaganda  activltie.s.  Its  license 
would  have  been  revoked. 

We  urge  you  as  a  guardian  of  American 
democracy  to  vote  against  any  resolution 
citing  Miss  Bryan  for  contempt  of  Congress. 
Very  truly  yours, 

QUXMTIN    RZTNOLDS. 
FltKDA  KiBCHWXT. 

RoBEXT  W.  Kxtntr. 

Bishop  Edwaxd  L.  Passons. 

C.AXi.  Sandbxjkc. 

Rev.  Dr.  David  dc  Sola  Pool. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1940 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  a  most  admirable  articlf  by  the 
Honorable  James  E.  Murray,  Senator 
from  Montana,  in  the  January  21.  1946. 
issue  of  the  New  Republic: 

A  Plan  for  America 
(By  Senator  James  E   Murray) 

Since  January  1944.  when  tbe  full  em- 
ployment bUl  was  Introduced  into  (Congress, 
Its  sponsors  have  been  asked  repeat<Klly  just 
whtit  sort  of  program  would  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  objectives  of  the  measure  and 
provide  sustained  full  emplojrment  In  a  free 
America. 

I  have  usually  answered  this  question  by 
pointing  out  that  the  bill  commits  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  maintain  full  employ- 
ment by  every  appropriate  means  and  es- 
tablishes executive  and  congressional  ma- 
chinery for  developing  the  specific  details 
of  a  full -employment  jjrogram.  I  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  under  the  bill  there 
CO  lie  be  many  alternative  types  of  full-em- 
ployment programs,  depending  upon  the  eco- 
nomic situation  at  any  given  time  and  upon 
the  varying  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  full  employment  bill  Is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  sienate-House  conference  com- 
mittee. We  shall  soon  know  whether  an 
adequate  bill  will  be  passed,  or  misconceived, 
ineffective  and  unworkable  legislation  which 
would  serve  only  to  confuse  the  Issue.  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  for  our  country 
in  the  days  ahead  if  this  legislation  were 
wrecked  by  the  bias  and  ill  will  of  men 
who  are  more  interested  in  blocking  sotmd, 
progressive  government  than  they  are  in  full 
employment.  If,  however,  we  can  have  en- 
acted a  carefully  worked -out  bill  such  as  the 
Senate  version,  we  shall  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  program  which  will  help  cure  the  most 
serious  defect  in  our  economic  sj'stem ;  Re- 
current mass  unemployment. 

CHARACTERISTICS    OF    A     FULL-rMPLOYMENT 
PROGRAM 

Accordingly,  I  should  like  at  this  time  to 
state  my  personal  observations  on  the  re- 
quirements of  such  a  program,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  help  stimulate  constructive 
thought  and  discussion  on  this  all-important 
tubject.  These  observations  are  based  upon 
many  conferences  and  discussions  with  econ- 
omists, businessmen.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  public-spirited  citizens  who  are  seeking 
to  avoid  another  major  depression.  They 
are  also  based  upon  a  careful  review  of  pres- 
ent Federal  policies  and  pending  legislative 
proposals. 

Before  discussing  specific  fields  of  action,  I 
should  like  to  suggest  five  bench  marks  by 
which.  In  my  opinion,  any  full  employment 
program  must  be  judged. 

First.  The  program  must  face  up  to  the 
question  of  how  far  we  are  to  push  toward  a 
better  distribution  of  national  income,  as 
contrasted  with  the  use  of  Federal  deficits 
to  compensate  for  maldistribution  of  national 
income.  Neither  approach  is  easy.  Improved 
distribution  of  Income  means  a  clash  with 
dominant  vested  Interests.  Federal  deficits 
mean  a  collision  with  those  who  regard  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  as  more  important 
than  a  balanced  national  economy. 


The  only  realistic  policy  is  to  place  major 
emphasis  upon  obtaining  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  income.  This  means  central  empha- 
sis on  all  Government  policies  and  functions 
that  affect  wages.  It  means  vigorous  and 
forthright  attack  on  monopolistic  prices.  It 
means  drlvinp  toward  a  tax  system  designed 
to  Increase  consumption  and  thereby  speed 
up  production.  It  means  that  public  works 
and  public  services  should  be  approached  pri  - 
marlly  on  the  basis  of  meeting  public  needs 
r.ather  than  as  compensatory  devices  for 
coping  with  economic  fluctuations. 

To  the  extent  that  this  effort  to  Improve 
the  distribution  of  Income  may  be  unsuc- 
cessful, we  must  deal  with  the  deficits  in 
purchasing  power  through  proper  Govern- 
ment-spending programs — If  full  employ- 
ment is  to  be  maintained.  But  m  so  doing 
we  must  make  it  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
responslbUlty  for  Federal  deflclU  rests  with 
those  who  oppose  a  fundamenUl  attack  on 
our  basic  f  concmic  Uls.  It  Is  those  who  sup- 
port monopoly  and  special  privllefre  and 
stand  In  the  way  of  Improved  policies  on 
wages,  prices,  taxes,  and  public  expenditures 
who  are  responsible  for  making  it  neceasary 
to  use  deficit  expenditures  as  a  means  of 
maintaining  employment. 

Second.  The  objective  of  full  employment 
must  be  Integrated  with  these  other  basic  ob- 
jectives of  national  policy:  a  rising  standard 
of  living,  the  preservation  and  strengthening 
of  clvU  liberties  and  personal  freedom,  and 
the  maintenance  of  friendly  economic  and 
political  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Third.  It  must  be  a  long-range  program 
A  short-range  approach  can  lead  only  to  a 
.series  of  Improvisations  based  upon  one 
emergency  after  another 

Fourth.  The  program  must  be  truly  com- 
prehensive. No  handful  of  measures  by  them- 
selves, no  matter  how  Important,  Is  sufSclent 
to  give  us  full  employment.  It  Is  ensentlal 
that  all  the  innumerable  fields  of  action  af- 
fecting employment  and  production  be  en- 
compassed within  the  program. 

Fifth.  The  program  must  consif<t  of  much 
more  than  a  number  of  disconnected  policies. 
Too  often  one  arm  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment knows  not  what  the  other  arm  doeth — 
as  Is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditure programs,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
regulatory  activities  on  the  other.  All  of  the 
Government's  Innumerable  actlvltlei  should 
fit  together  within  a  general  framework  and 
add  up  to  a  total  level  of  economic  activity 
that  assures  remunerative  employment  op- 
portunities for  aU  who  are  wiUing  and  able 
to  work. 

sncmc  nzLos  or  actiow 
In  listing  some  of  the  Important  fields  In 
which  decisive  action  is  essential.  I  shall  try 
to  cover  the  Government's  present  activities, 
pending  proposals  that  deserve  support,  and 
the  need  for  new  proposals  to  help  meet  our 
country's  problems. 

Business  and  finance:  The  Government's 
present  activities  with  respect  to  business 
and  finance  are  little  more  than  vestlgal  re- 
mains of  programs  designed  to  cope  with  the 
economic  problems  of  bygone  days — the  days 
of  trust-bustlnc,  of  depression  and  relief,  of 
mobilization  for  war.  They  bear  little  re- 
semblance to  the  kind  of  program  needed  to 
meet  the  problems  of  today  or  tomorrow. 

On  the  vital  question  of  monopolistic  con- 
trol we  must  develop  a  two-sided  approach. 
On  the  one  hand,  our  antitrust  activities 
must  be  strengthened.  In  thii  connection 
the  final  report  of  the  Temporary  National 
Economic  Committee  is  particularly  per- 
tinent. The  TNEC  unanimous  recommended 
more  adequate  funds  for  the  Aiititrust  Divi- 
sion and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
legislation  agaln^  patent  monopolies,  regis- 
tration of  trade  associations,  control  of  cor- 
porate mergers,  more  stringent  civil  penalties 
for  the  violation  of  the  antitrust  laws,  and 
authority  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
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to  servrf  IS  maatcr  Vn  chancery  In  antitrust 

procMC^ngs.     Although   these  recommenda- 

re  made  almost  5  years  ago,  none  of 

das  been  carried  Into  effect.     On  the 

bpnd.  In  all  cases  where  it  ts  Imposalbl* 

monopolistic   practices   and    re- 

ai  trade,  we  must  develop  methods 

control  that  will  adequately  protect 

Interest. 

ijiust  promote  the  peacetime  uses  of 

energy  and.  In  general,  stimulate  re- 

and  technological  development. 

eliminate  discriminatory  freight 

mote  the  Industrial  devckpment  cf 

-developed    areas   of   our   country, 
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Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
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really  help  small  business  and  all 

competitive  enterprises. 
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and  working  conditions:   In  the  field 
and  working  conditions,  the  essen- 
la  to  defend  labor's  right  to  bargain 
and   to  Ltrlke.     Compulsory   ar- 
or  Government  wage-fixing  should 
since  they  do  not  compart  with 
Ic  system, 
same  time,  the  Government  must 
recognise   the   need   for   Increases   In 
ng  power  If  our  capacity  to  consume 
up  with — and  keep  In  line  with — 
to  produce.     All  facts  relevant 
disputes   should    be    collected    and 
on  a  current  basis — not  merely  when 
situation  develops. 
Addition.   It    Is   essential   to   press   for- 
obtaln  approval  of  pending  leglsla- 
Imprcve    the    minimum-wage    and 
ment-aalary    structure,    prevent    dls- 
In  employment  or  In  wages,  and 
our  facilities   for  conciliation   and 
arbitration.    We  ahould  obtain  ac- 
the  long-postponed  study  of  annual 
•Irstema.  ard  the  long-delayed  reorganl- 
and  strengthening  of  the  Department 
Finally,   another   attempt  should 
to  obtain  enactment  of  legislation 
cppres-slve  labor  practices,  as  pro- 
>y  the  La  Follette  Civil  Liberties  Com- 
and  as  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1940. 
The  Government,  as  yet.  has 
program  to  offer  the   American 
Its  present  sctlvltles  in  agriculture 
upon  a  wartime  exparufon  pro- 
In  the  process  uf  liquidation  and  a 
program    aimed    at    restricting    farm 
and  adjusting  American  agrlcul- 
the  exigencies  of  world  depression, 
full  employment  we  must  develop 
program  aimed  it  the  maln- 
of  farm  Income;   support  for  farm 
ihould  be  subordinated  to  this  objec- 
ts calls  for  regional  and  commodity 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  present 
igrlcultural  resources — along  the  lines 
cotton  conversion  program  currently 
by  th^  Department  of  Agrlculttire. 
calls  for  crop   Insurance,  assistance 
farm  purchase  and  tenant  farming, 
expanded   public   works  and  public 
In    all    agrlctUttural    araas.    and    a 
profram  to  use  unabsorbed 
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farm  production  in  raising  nutritional  stand* 
ards  throughout  the  world. 

Construction  and  capital  Investment:  At 
present,  much  worth-while  activity  la  In  proc- 
ess with  respect  to  roads,  airports,  and  fiood 
control,  and  action  can  soon  be  expected  on 
a  program  of  hospital  construction.  But 
these  activities,  excellent  as  they  are,  need 
amplification. 

The  pending  proposals  on  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority,  the  St.  Lawrence  Water- 
way, and  the  Columbia  River  Authority  open 
up  many  new  frontiers  for  enterprise  and 
expansion.  They  should  be  supplemented 
with  similar  proposals  for  other  areas. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  the  pending  gen- 
eral housing  legislation  proposed  by  Senators 
Wacner.  ELLiNBrm,  and  Tsrr  represents  a  his- 
toric and  statesmanlike  approach  to  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  of  our  time. 
With  an  expansion  of  the  public-housing 
features  and  a  further  liberalization  of  the 
FHA  provisions,  this  legislation  would  serve 
to  meet  America's  total  need  for  housing  of 
all  types. 

Above  all.  we  need  a  coordinated  approach 
to  the  problem  of  stabilizing  construction 
anu  capital  Investment.  This  would  call  for 
the  formulation  of  long-range  and  short- 
range  estimates  of  the  need  for  capital  In- 
vestment of  all  types,  advance  planning  of  all 
Federal  construction  and  cooperation  with 
States,  local  governments  and  private  enter- 
prise In  planning  non-Federal  capital  Invest- 
ment. My  construction-Industry  bill,  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Small  Bu^slness  Committee  and  cur- 
rently being  revised  on  the  baala  of  discus- 
sion with  experts  In  the  field,  ts  aimed  at 
this  objective. 

Social  servicce  and  vtFelfare:  The  existing 
social-aecurlty  program  Is  out  of  date.  Cover- 
age should  be  extended  to  Include  the  many 
groups  that  are  now  excluded.  The  old-age 
and  survivors'  Insurance  ahould  guarantee  an 
adequate  Income  for  the  aged.  We  need  sub- 
stantial liberalization  and  broadening  of  un- 
employment compensation  and  public  assist- 
ance. We  need  a  real  health  program,  as  pro- 
poeed  In  the  new  Wagner-Murray-Dtn«el   bill. 

In  the  field  of  education  current  proposals 
for  Federal  aid  are  too  narrow  In  concept. 
We  need  a  long-range  program  of  Federal  aid 
to  equalize  and  expand  educational  oppor- 
tunities at  all  levels  and  to  include  programs 
for  handicapped  children,  ycuth  work,  voca- 
tional education,  physical  fitness,  school 
lunches,  libraries,  community  centers,  svim- 
mer  camps,  nonmllltary  education  In  the 
armed  services,  and  the  expansion  of  educa- 
tional  buildings  and  equipment. 

Finally  the  Federal  Security  Agency  should 
be  converted  Into  a  Department  of  Welfare 
and  Security  under  the  direction  of  a  Cabinet 
officer 

^irelgn  economic  relations:  The  American 
econoiny  Is  merely  one  unit — though  perhaps 
the  most  Important  one — In  the  world  econ- 
omy During  the  past  year  we  have  made 
considerable  progress  with  respect  to  Inter- 
national currency  stabilization,  loans  and 
relief  and  rehabilitation.  But  we  have  not 
yet  formulated  a  clear-cut  policy  of  assisting 
In  the  economic  development  of  tmderde- 
veloped  areas  of  the  world,  which  represent 
the  great  potential  markets  for  our  prod- 
ucts. Our  program  on  the  reduction  of 
tariffs  and  the  negotiation  of  trade  agree- 
ments must  be  supplemented  by  a  realistic 
approach  to  the  problem  of  those  domestic 
Industries  that  will  necessarily  be  curtailed 
by  the  liberalization  at  trade  among  nations. 

Above  all.  we  must  transcend  the  narrow 
approach  to  foreign  trade  In  terms  of  mere 
trade  barriers.  The  key  factor  In  the  ex- 
change of  goods  and.  services  among  nations 
Is  the  constimlng  power  of  each  country— 
and  this  depends  upon  the  levels  of  em- 
ployment and  Income.  The  currently  pro- 
jected world  trade  conference  must  Include 
not  only  the  problem  of  trads  barriers,  but 


that  of  fuU-empjloiTnent  policy.  Each  of  the 
United  Nations  should  agree  to  maintain  full 
employment  within  lU  own  borders  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  Its  own  traditions, 
and  without  resort  to  the  exportation  of 
unemployment. 

Taxation  and  fiscal  policy:  The  present 
trend  of  tax  policy  Is  toward  the  stimula- 
tion of  an  uncontrolled  and  short-lived  boom 
in  business  Investment.  As  part  of  a  full 
employment  program,  we  need  lax  legisla- 
tion that:  (a)  Is  directed  at  Increasing  con- 
sumption: (b)  sets  forth  basic  long-range 
policies,  rather  than  being  limited  to  the 
next  fiscal  year:  and  (c)  Is  phrased  In  terms 
that  any  intelligent  layman  can  understand. 
In  drafting  Euch  legislation,  careful  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  taxation  of  un- 
distributed corporate  profits,  the  ellmlnatum 
o;  tax-exempt  securities,  an  all-out  campaign 
against  the  large  tax  evaders,  special  con- 
cessions for  Independent  small  business  en- 
terprise and  the  financing  of  our  social  se- 
curity system  through  the  regular  tax  struc- 
ture rather  than  the  regressive  pay-roll  and 
wage  tax. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  Increasing 
acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  fiscal  policy 
shou'd  be  used  to  help  Iron  out  the  fluctua- 
tions In  the  business  cycle  and  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  cannot  be  hcped  for  except 
over  a  reasonable  period  of  years.  Hew- 
ever,  we  still  ^ave  a  long  way  to  go  In 
educating  the  people  to  the  fact  that  a  bal- 
ance between  our  capacity  to  produce  and 
cur  capacity  to  consume  Is  far  more  Impor- 
tant than  any  balance  betwern  Federal  ez- 
peiidltures  and  Federal  revenues.  In  fact,  a 
long-range  balance  In  the  Federal  budget  can 
be  obtained  only  If;  (a)  We  have  sustained 
full  cmplojment  ba.sed  upon  a  greatly  Im- 
proved distribution  of  the  national  Income: 
(b)  we  set  a  period  of  years  that  ts  long 
enough  to  embrace  both  the  up-swlng  and 
down -awing  In  business  Investment:  and  (C) 
we  hare  a  long-range  economic  program  to 
cover  this  entire  period. 

With  sertMce  on  the  national  debt  such  nn 
Important  part  of  the  economic  picture,  the 
Interest  rate  at  which  the  Gcvernment  bor- 
rows Its  money  should  lie  reduced.  It  will 
not  be  enough  to  mslntaln  low  Interest  rates 
In  general.  Methods  can  l>e  developed  of 
borrowing  through  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem at  little  or  no  net  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Finally,  a  special  commission  should  be 
established  to  try  to  obtain  coordination 
between  the  Government's  fiscal  policy  and 
that  of  our  States   and  local  governments. 

Government  organization:  It  has  often 
been  raid  that  Congress  Is  a  body  without 
a  head  it  might  be  added.  I  presume,  that 
the  executive  branch  Is  a  head  without  an 
adequate  brain.  Both  branches  need  funda- 
mental  reorganization. 

In  the  near  future  the  La  Follette  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress  will 
submit  Its  report.  This  should  t>e  the  signal 
for  aggressive  action  to  rejuvenate  the  organs 
of  party  leadership  In  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  establish  a  coordinated 
pattern  of  committee  action,  and  provide 
additional  staff  assistance  twth  to  the  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  Congress. 

Without  waiting  for  any  formal  reorgani- 
zation, however.  It  Is  essential  that  each 
House  be  asked  to  debate  and  vote  upon  a 
Joint  resolution  expressing  accept..nce.  modi- 
fication, or  rejection  of  the  general  program 
submitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  st 
the  beginning  of  every  session.  Only  In  this 
way  can  Memt>ers  of  Congress  be  Impelled 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problems  of  our 
economy  as  a  whole. 

In  the  executive  branch  there  has  recently 
been  a  healthy  trend  toward  Increasing  de- 
partmental responsibilities.  This  should  be 
accelerated  by  reexamining  the  status  of  the 
Bo-called  Independent  commissions.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  can  have  no  consistent  and 
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carefullr  planned  economic  program  if  such 
commissions  remain  a  law  onto  themselves 
and  constitute  a  fourth  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  must  be  particularly  wary  of  any  at- 
tempu  to  put  Federal  funds  or  Federal  power 
Into  the  hands  of  special  Interests — as  pro- 
posed In  the  M.'iy-Johtuon  hlU  on  atomic 
energy,  one  of  the  pending  research  bills, 
and  the  hospital-construction  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate.  ^ 

Above  all.  we  must  establish  within  the 
executive  branch  a  realistic  approach  to  eco- 
nomic planning  Planning  bodies,  set  off 
in  an  ivory  tower,  apart  from  the  main  stream 
of  decision  and  action,  should  be  avoided. 
The  development  of  a  full-employment  pro- 
gram must  be  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  President;  the  staff  work  must  be  done 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  and 
be  closely  associated  with  the  planning  of 
agency  budgets.  In  order  to  decentralize 
the  operation,  planning  cfflres  should  be  es- 
tablished In  all  the  departments  and  B^en- 
cles.  A  formal  structure  of  Interdepart- 
mental commltf'es  should  be  used  to  help 
develop  programs  that  c\it  across  agency 
lines. 

TnZ  TASK  AHCAO 

Since  our  task  today  Is  to  make  a  new  and 
fresh  approach  to  America'?:  problems.  It  Is 
only  natural  that  major  emphasis  be  given 
to  legislation.  Only  when  our  new  legisla- 
tion Is  adopted  can  the  emphasis  shift  more 
toward  the  development  of  sound  adminis- 
trative policies. 

While  there  are  many  legislative  proposals 
now  pendln(;  before  Congress  which  can  serve 
as  essential  elements  In  a  fuM -employment 
program,  there  Is  still  a  broad  area  of  legis- 
lative action  for  full  employment  In  which 
no  adequate  bills  have  been  presented  to  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Here  are  but  a  few 
of  the  fields  In  which  new  legislation  Is 
needed:  Monopoly  and  competition,  freight 
rates,  loans  to  business.  Government  prociire- 
ment,  elimination  cf  oppressive  labor  prac- 
tices, basic  agricultural  policy,  river-valley 
dcvctopment,  aid  to  education,  veterans' 
ben^ts.  a  department  of  welfare  and  se- 
etirlty.  economic  statistics,  tax  policy,  and 
congressional  reorganisation. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  who  point  to  the 
black  record  of  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress and  throw  up  their  hands  In  despair. 
"Look  at  what  has  happened  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  In  his  September 
message  to  Congress  "  they  say.  "If  we  can't 
get  congressional  approval  for  Improved  un- 
employment compensation,  a  permanent 
FKPC,  and  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  why 
worry  about  thinking  up  additional  proposals 
to  be  burled  In  committee  or  defeated  on  the 
door?" 

The  answer  to  this  question  Is  man3rfold. 

We  need  a  truly  comprehensive  program  If 
the  support  of  Independent  businessmen, 
professional  people,  farmers,  labor,  and  all 
thoughtful  citizens  ts  to  be  enlisted  In  the 
campaign  for  full  employment.  We  need  a 
truly  complete  prof^ram  If  we  are  really  to 
plan  ahead  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  vast 
and  complex  economy — Instead  of  having  to 
ring  an  Intellectual  fire  alarm  whenever  a 
new  crisis  develops.  We  need  a  program  as 
broad  as  a  party  platform  If  the  issues  In- 
volved In  the  fight  for  full  employment  are 
to  be  brought  to  the  people  at  every  election. 
If  we  are  to  oppose  effectively  those  reaction- 
ary forces  in  America  which  are  opposed  to 
full  employment,  we  must  learn  the  strategy 
of  total  warfare  and  campaign  on  many 
fronts  at  the  same  time.  Above  all.  our  full- 
employment  program  must  not  be  limited  to 
what  political  strategists  predict  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  our  country 
has  there  t>een  an  articulate  drive  to  main- 
tain employment  opportunities  for  all  who 
are  willing  and  abls  to  work — as  dlstin- 
giilshed  from  merely  trying  to  provide  relief 


m  time  of  depression.  There  is  still  a  vast 
need  for  public  education  on  all  the  Issix^s 
that  are  Involved.  There  is  a  great  war  to 
be  won  -the  war  against  depression  and  pov- 
erty. If  we  are  to  win  It.  we  must  not  be 
afraid  of  losing  some  of  the  battles.  The 
fight  for  full  emplo3rment  has  Just  begun. 


Letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Emphasizing 
Danger  of  American  Soldiers  Being 
Embroiled  in  British  India  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NTW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  renmrks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
to  Secretary  of  War  emphasizing  danger 
of  American  soldiers  being  embroiled  In 
British  India  politics: 

JANT7AKT  28,  1946. 

Hon.  RoBEXT  P.  Pattesson, 
Secretary  of  War, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mb  Szx:vctakt:  Ma  J.  Gen.  Edward 
F.  WiUell  has  indicated  that  the  number 
of  American  troops  remaining  In  the  India - 
Burma  theater  has  been  reduced  to  65.000 
as  of  January  1,  1046,  and  that  this  strength 
will  be  further  reduced  to  4.000  troops  by 
July  1,  1946.  and  that  all  of  these  soldiers 
will  be  engaged  In  guarding  surplus  property 
or  In  providing  services  and  supplies  for 
those  who  are  so  doing. 

All  these  soldiers  have  been  given  specific 
instructions  not  to  become  involved  in  In- 
ternal controversies,  but  their  very  presence 
there  during  these  parlous  times  Is  kraund 
to   Involve  them  In  great  difficulties. 

The  independence  movement  in  It>dla  Is 
growing  stronger  and  stronger.  Each  day  the 
bitterness  against  the  British  Raj  and  Its 
rulers  is  being  emphasized  and  underscored 
by  political  disturbances,  particularly  where 
elections  are  being  held  or  are  about  to  be 
held  Elections  for  five  provincial  legisla- 
tures will  take  place  during  this  month  and 
the  results  wtll  be  known  some  time  early 
In  February,  while  the  elections  to  the  other 
six  provinces  will  take  place  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  known  in  April. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  In 
the  position  to  know  that  If  the  British 
do  not  make  a  new  settlement  in  India 
whereby  their  power  Is  transferred  to  the 
chosen  representatives  of  India,  there  will 
be  widespread  disorders  all  over  India.  If 
Britain  continues  her  rule  In  India,  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  the  resentment  against 
the  Brltl&h  will  result  In  Intense  civil  strife 
and  violence.  When  these  wldespresd  dis- 
orders break  out,  the  American  troops  are 
bound  to  be  involved  as  they  vrare  In  Cal- 
cutta. The  Calcutta  demonstrations  were 
against  the  British  and  not  against  the 
Americans,  but  mobs  do  not  dlstlngxilsh  the 
British   from  the  American  soldiers. 

Danger  confronts  our  American  boys. 
They  may  have  to  fight  back  In  self-defense 
and  use  their  arms  agnlnst  Indians  who  are 
fighting  for  their  freedom.  The  repercus- 
sions will  be  tragic,  more  so.  since  they 
could  have  been  prevented  by  the  removal  of 
these  troops.  Whether  we  wish  It  or  not,  the 
British  will  make  effective  use  of  our  troof>e. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  which  is  a  typical 
one  from  a  GI  stationed  In  India.  He  spealu 
of  heavy  concentration  of  troops  in  IiMfia 
where  the  British  anticipate  real  trouble.   Be 


says  our  troops  have  been  Issued  rlf!*s  and  50 
rounds  of  live  ammunition  per  man.  Tliey 
have  drill  and  target  practice  every  Sunday. 
Some  of  these  soldiers  say  they  will  accept  the 
rifles,  but  will  refuse  to  shoot  down  Innocent 
Indians.  In  all  this  we  find  the  prevailing 
danger  signals  of  real  trouble  ^or  our  troops 
if  they  are  not  removed  from  that  theater. 

Ttiese  men  likewise  Inform  me  that  the 
British  have  not  even  started  any  full-stage 
redeployment.  The  British,  they  say.  plan 
to  crush  any  planned  revolt  and  will  not  hes- 
itate to  use  any  American  troops  for  this 
purpose,  either  directly  oi   Indirectly. 

Our  lads  are  worth  more  than  any  surplus 
property.  In  my  humble  estimation,  the 
British  should  be  held  accountable  for  this 
surplus  proi>erty  and  should  be  In  duty 
bound  to  guard  it. 

Frankly,  the  excuse  of  the  protection  of 
surplus  prrperty  Is  no  longer  valid  for  the 
keeping  of  a  single  American  soldier  In  India. 
Those  boys  should  be  brought  home  forth- 
with, and  special  ships  should  be  utilized  for 
this  purpose. 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Emahttix  Cellis. 


Behind  the  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
millions  of  dollars  being  lost  by  striting 
employees;  witli  industry  unable  to  turn 
out  the  hundreds  of  items  for  wnlch  eager 
customers  are  waiting;  with,  in  fact,  the 
whole  reconversion  program  which  had 
started  out  so  well  and  which  had  made 
such  rapid  progress  stalled,  many  are 
searching  for  the  real  reason  back  of  the 
present  labor  disputes  and  strikes. 

Are  these  strikes  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  war  employees  worked 
long  hours,  and,  when  the  conflict  was 
over,  just  wanted  a  vacation  or  a  rest? 
Certainly,  industry  which  can  make 
neither  Improvements,  extensions,  carry 
on  research  nor  make  a  profit  during  a 
strike,  can  gain  no  advantage  through  a 
closed  plant. 

Was  the  seed  which  was  then  being 
sown  and  the  harvest  which  would  fol- 
low accurately  described  and  truthfully 
prophesied  in  Senate  Document  No.  14  of 
the  Sixty-eighth  Congress,  first  se.sslon, 
compiled  under  the  direction  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  then  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America? 

In  that  document  appear  the  following 
statements: 

Imported  revolution  Is  knocking  at  the 
door  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
and  of  the  American  people.  The  seirure  cf 
this  union  Is  being  attempted  as  the  first 
step  In  the  realization  of  a  thoroughly  or- 
ganized program  of  the  agencies  and  forces 
behind  the  Communist  International  at  Mos- 
cow for  the  conquest  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

The  overthrow  and  destruction  of  thia 
Government,  with  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  and  arbitrary  dictatorship,  and  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  popular  voice 
In  governmental  affairs.  Is  being  attempted 
on  a  more  gigantic  scale,  with  more  resolute 
purpose,  and  with  more  crafty  design  than 
at  any  time  In  the  history  of  this  Katlon. 
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Ttc  movement  U  ftlmed  not  only  at  the 
labo '  unlona  but  at  the  entire  Industrial, 
socUJ.  and  political  structure  of  the  coun- 
try.  and  with  th«  ■iagle  aim  of  eventually 
eita  tUahlng  a  Soviet  dlcutarahlp  In  the 
Unit  ed  8Utcs. 


In  1930.  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Hamilton  Fish.  Con- 
gr«i  unan  from  New  York,  chairman. 
<  e  an  investiccation  into  the  activities 
the  Communists,  and  filed  House  Re- 
No.  2r90.  which  is  well  worth  read- 
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CpngTCssman   Pish,   on   many   subse- 
occasions,  pointed  to  some  of  the 
actlhrities  of  the  Communists  who  were 
from  within.    Today.  ConRreas- 
Fish  issued  a  statement  which  calls 
attention  to  some  of  the  facts  which 
aid  in  disclosing  one  of  the  reasons 
he  present  widespread  industrial  dis- 
putes.   His  remarks  are  as  follows: 

A  FtzLA  Dat  foa  thx  CoMMnnm — A  W/uuf- 
To  THX  Lot  At.  90  PxacxifT  CIO  SraiKKia 
HamUton  Pish.  Member  of  Congress 

1990-44) 

merits  or  demerits  of  the  prevailing 

will  be  presented  fully  by  the  man- 

t  anl  by  ofBclais  of  the  unions.    That 

rasp(»islbtlUy  to  the  public,  not  mine. 

remarks  should  not   t>e  construed  as  a 

of  the  CIO  strike  situation.     They 

meant  as  a  warning  to  loyal  CIO  members 

St  the  sedittotu  and  sinister  purpoees 

\h9   CommunUt    aglUtors    within    their 

;on. 

propose  to  discuss  merely  one  phase  of 

current   strikes,   the   tne   that   will    be 

of  them   by  Communists  within  and 

the  CIO  to  Incite  class  hatred,  un- 

prlvste   property   and    free   enter- 

.  and  create  a  revolutionary  spirit  among 

workers.     I  predict  that  these  strikes  are 

nners  of  more  violent  ones  to  follow 

in  the  next  4  or  6  years.    They  are  merely 

r«bearsals  for  revolutionary  strlkM  tiMt 

be  set   In   motion   as   the  CommanMa 

out  and  control  more  Industrial  unions. 

ularly  tran.^portatlon.  communication, 

heavy  industries.     In  this  article.  I  shall 

name  individuals  with  communistic  rec- 

but  am  prepared  to  do  so  If  necessary. 

t  of  the  strikers  are  loyal  and  patriotic 

leans  who  have  a  natural  and  laudable 

to  better  their  own   economic  condl- 

As  one  who  believes  In  collective  bar- 

and  the  Inherent  right  of  American 

earners  to  strike.  I  urge  all  employees 

are  now  on  strike  or  who  may  go  on 

In  the  future  to  beware  of  Communist 

and  Red  labor  leaders  who  will 

thla  opportunity   to   spread  subversive 

un-American    doctrines    amonr    strike 

7  Americans. 

Is  well  known  that  Communist  agitators 

Important  positions  In  certain  powerful 

now  on  strike.     They  are  well  organ - 

wen  led.  articulate,  and  motivated  by 

leal  frensy.     They  have  been  and  sUU 

Infiltrating    Into   all    Industrial    unions 

win  have  them. 

modem-day   Communists  are  not  to 

»nvlalnned     as    long-haired    radicals    or 

^earded  revolutionists  plotting  behind 

doors  In  sobm  dark  and  secluded  cel- 

Nor  are  they  to  b«  retarded  aa  radical 

harmless  crackpots  wttbout  purpos*  or 
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Tie  Coannunlst  leaders  In  the  CIO  and 
PAC  are  largely  the  Intellectual  or  the  Intel- 
llgei  icia  type,  serious,  well  educated,  re- 
•our:eful.  and  fanatical  In  their  devotion  to 
eom  nunlsm.  They  are  often  not  even  skilled 
kkboners.  but  excel  rather  as  paid  union 
org»Dtaw«  and  union  secretaries,  tresksxirers. 
and  oAelals. 

Tl  ey  are  a  force  that  has  to  be  reckoned 
wlthi   m    the   CIO   and   particularly    in   the 


Sidney  HlUman  dominated  PAC.  Any  Amer- 
ican that  shuts  his  eyes  and  ears  to  the 
communistic  control  of  the  PAC  should  have 
his  brain  examined. 

It  Is  well  known  In  labor  circles  and  by 
those  families  with  Communist  tactics  that 
the  Communist  organisational  network  Is 
strongly  entrenched  In  the  CIO  and  In  Its 
political  aOllate.  the  PAC.  These  ^  two  or- 
ganizations have  Increased  communistic  In- 
fluence politically  and  financially  beyond  the 
fondest  expectations  of  the  Communist  lead- 
ers In  America.  The  CIO.  which  is  directing 
the  steel.  General  Motors,  and  electrical 
strikes.  Is  honeycombed  with  paid  Com- 
munist organixers  and  officials. .  Thousands 
of  Communist  Party  members,  taking  orders 
direct  from  the  party,  are  today  In  the  CIO 
and  Its  alOllate  organizations.  Some  openly 
admit  that  they  are  Communists,  others 
conceal  their  party  membershl  •.  and  still 
others  parade  around  as  ncn-CommunlsU 
but  all  the  time  are  serving  the  Interests  of 
the  Communists  Party  In  Important  labor 
quarters. 

The  dual  hypocritical  sy«tem  of  deceit  and 
duplicity  has  t>een  carefully  built  up  to  ac- 
complish Communist  objectives  which  the 
party  could  never  accomplish  by  Itself.  This 
chameleonlike  system  Is  so  stealthily  oper- 
ated that  it  deceives  and  hoodwinks  many 
Innocent  people,  both  within  and  without 
the  ranks  of  labor,  who  are  inspired  by 
Idealistic  sentiments.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
CIO  members  are  not  Communists.  The  10 
percent,  however,  form  a  solid,  aggressive 
bloc,  and  have  a  powerful  Influence  through 
skillful  and  determined  leadership.  The 
Communist  element,  on  account  of  their 
unity  In  the  CIO  and  P.^C.  wield  a  dispro- 
portionate Influence  in  shaping  their  policies 
and  promoting  Conrmunlst  Ideology. 

The  growth  of  the  communistic  Influence 
In  the  CIO  Is  understandable  because  Com- 
munists have  concentrated  their  energy  and 
strength  to  achieve  a  large  measure  of  con- 
trol In  both  the  CIO  and  PAC  which  accepts 
them  as  members  and  paid  cfllclals.  The 
more  important  positions  they  hold,  the 
Mater  to  set  up  a  patronage  machine  to  take 
care  of  deserving  Communists  and  provide 
them  with  paid  Jobs  aa  organisers.  Thus  the 
Red  network  spreads. 

There  1'  no  such  person  aa  an  American 
Communist.  All  Communists  In  America  are 
pledged  to  uphold  and  defend  Soviet  Russia. 
It  ;.,  a  misnomer  to  call  them  American  Com- 
munists. They  should  be  called  Russian 
Communists,  or  International  Commu- 
nists. There  is  no  possible  compromise 
between  Americanism  and  communism.  The 
peace-loving.  law-abiding,  patriotic  average 
American  citizen  knows  almost  nothing  of 
this  conspiracy  In  our  midst.  Yet  night  and 
day  Communist  conspirators  are  plotting  in 
labor  circles  and  urging  the  necessity  of  ac- 
complishing the  Communist  revolution  by 
militant  and  revolutionary  methods. 

The  three  largest  CIO  unions,  steel,  auto- 
mobile, and  electrical  workers  are  on  strike 
at  the  same  time,  totaling  over  1.000.000 
wage  earners. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  for  everyone  except  the 
Commiuitsts  who  are  enjoying  a  field  day. 
M;iss  strikes,  mass  demonstrations,  maas  suf- 
fering and  mass  paralysis  In  the  critical  re- 
conversion period  warm  the  hearts  and  de- 
light the  subversive  minds  of  the  Commu- 
nists at  h^me  and  In  Russia.  This  Is  their 
opportunity  to  foment  hatred  and  disorders 
and  to  denounce  free  enterprise  and  private 
ownership  of  property. 

The  steel  strike  Is  the  most  serious,  as  It 
will  affect  at  least  10.000.000  workers  In  fac- 
tories dependent  on  weekly  steel  thlpraents 
for  production  of  numerous  types  of  equip- 
ment. Most  of  these  factories  wilt  have  to 
shut  down  In  60  days  If  the  strike  Is  not  set- 
tled by  that  time.  It  could  paralyse  one- 
third  or  more  of  American  Industry.  If  this 
situation  should  develop,  the  red  hand  at 


communism  may  come  out  Into  the  open. 
There  are  numeroua  CIO  Communist  sup- 
porters who  have  been  patiently  waiting  their 
day  In  the  sunlight  and  whose  main  object 
is  to  destroy  private  enterprise,  build  a  work- 
ers unity  or  a  mass  front  and  promote  com- 
munism. The  stark  fact  Is  that  Communist 
strike  tactics  are  not  for  Immediate  benefit 
of  the  atrlkers  but  to  train  leaders  for  the 
future  revolutionary  conflict.  The  Commu- 
nist Party  plan  of  campaign  disavows  demo- 
cratic methods  and  seeks  to  sovletlze  America 
by  direct  action  It  prepares  its  memt>ers  to 
be  ready  for  the  revolutionary  seizure  of 
governmental  power  nhen  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity occurs.  Strikes  controlled  by  Com- 
munists could  t>ecome  exceedingly  dangerous 
and  violent  weapons  and  cause  Nation-wide 
economic  paralysis. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  Communists 
owe  their  first  allegiance  to  the  doctrines  and 
Ideas  emanating  from  Moscow  and  will  atop 
at  nothing  to  carry  them  cut.  The  Commu- 
nists will  seek  to  use  it.e  economic  power  of 
the  CIO  for  communistic  purposes  and  to 
turn  strikes  Into  revolutionary  channels. 
The  next  radical  step  when  the  next  economic 
depression  sweeps  America  will  be  to  urge 
the  strikers  to  establish  Soviets,  take  power 
In  their  own  hands  and  U  feasible  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Government. 

I  am  not  an  alarmist  but  still  t>elleve  In 
the  old  adage  that  the  price  of  llb3rty  Is 
eternal  vigilance.  There  Is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  to  help  preserv"  American  freedom 
and  our  republican  form  of  government  nd 
the  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  all  the  American  people.  We  are  too 
complacent  and  too  assured  of  our  own  se- 
curity, on  the  basis  It  cannot  happen  here. 
I  do  not  t>elleve  It  will  unless  there  Is  a  com- 
plete economic  break -dovn.  which  I  do  not 
anticipate  for  5  years  All  the  Red  termites 
are  working  furiously  In  their  undercover 
assignments,  fanning  the  flame  of  class  war- 
fare as  a  result  of  the  strikes,  yet  I  have  faith 
In  the  strikers  and  the  American  people  that 
they  win  not  follow  or  be  deceived  by  Com- 
munist treachery  and  treason.  Former  At- 
torney General  Francis  blddle  In  his  Jndlngs 
of  fact  In  the  Harry  Bridges  deportation  on 
May  as.  1943,  held  that  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  United  States  of  America  from  the 
time  of  lU  Inception  In  1919  to  the  present 
time.  Is  an  organisation  that  believes  in.  ad- 
vises, advocates,  and  teaches  the  overthrow 
by  force  and  violence  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States 

The  Communists  want  to  organize  one  big 
industrial  union  of  workers  which  could 
paralyse  the  Nation.  Then  with  CommunUt 
cadres  stationed  In  local  unions  they  would 
be  in  a  position  to  terrorize  large  cities. 

The  following  orders  or  directions,  are  in- 
teresting and  Instructive  as  regards  Com- 
munist revolutionary  tactics  and  plans,  and 
are  only  a  small  pattern  of  them.  The 
wording  of  these  directives  Is  certainly  con- 
sistent with  Communi<:t  alms  and  objectives. 
Every  city  police  force,  and  all  National  Guard 
and  Regular  Army  officers  should  be  obliged 
to  study  these  revolutionary  orders  and  be 
prepared  with  a  definite  plan  of  campaign  to 
counteract  them  In  uny  emergency,  day  or 
night.  It  Is  obvloua  that  control  of  com- 
munications, radio,  telegraph,  telephone  and 
the  transportation  of  newspapers  are  vital  to 
such  (Ubverslve  plans  as  well  as  control  cf 
airfields,  armories,  waterwoiks.  electrli:lty 
and  transpc  tatlon.  Including  trucks.  8tr>>«t- 
cars,  subways,  and  shipping. 

The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  Com- 
nitmlst  underground  operational  directives  In 
thj  New  York  City  area  (30-mlle  radius)  as 
publiikhed  In  the  criminal  source  system  of 
the  Federated  Librsrlcs.  Inc..  of  Salt  l4ke 
City,  Utah: 

First  action:  Cripple  oil  communlca'ion 
systems.  Execute  this  action  In  the  foDow- 
Ing  order  unless  It  Is  possible  to  work  all 
simultaneously:  Telephone,  radio,  telegri.pb. 
cable. 
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Section  action :  Cripple  all  air  forces,  pub- 
Uc  and  private. 

Third  action :  Block  off  and  prevent  the  use 
of  all  bridges  and  ferries. 

Ft>urth  action:  Shut  off  all  electric  power 
for  use  of  all  transit  lines,  subwajrs.  sin^ce 
and  elevated.  Cut  olT  all  electric  power  for 
buildings,  shops,  streets,  private  and  public 
buildings.  Cut  off  all  steam  for  public  and 
private  heat  and  power. 

Fifth  action :  At  this  time  all  DL's  (district 
leaders)  must  have  special  unlu  ready  to 
Utk*  over  all  armories,  ammunition  and  mili- 
tary Btorrs  upon  signal  (United  States  forts 
excepted  at  time). 

Sixth  action:  Only  if  it  becomes  necessary 
to  create  further  terror  to  render  the  people 
more  helpless,  shut  off  all  water  In  following 
order:  abops,  public  buildings,  private  sup- 
ply. Smoke  Ijombs  properly  located  In  sub- 
ways, buildings,  large  stores  will  prove  of 
great  service  In  stepping  up  the  terror  of  the 
people.  Large  fires  in  old  buildings  will 
advance  the  panic.  Sharpshooters  and  snip- 
ers will  be  detailed  In  taxlcabs  and  vehicles 
to  mlpt  out  police  and  opposition. 


The  Need  for  New  Labor  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAIMX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Recxjed.  I 
Include  the  foUowinB;  extraot  from  the 
address  of  Donald  R.  Richberg  entitled 
"The  Need  for  New  Labor  Law,"  at 
the  luncheon  of  Sales  Executives  Club, 
Hotel  Roosevelt,  New  York  City,  January 
15.  1946: 

There  is  no  effective  program  of  Industrial 
peace  which  will  be  supported  today  by  the 
most  conspicuous  leaders  of  organized  labor; 
and  business  managers  are  so  divided  and 
confused  that  they  have  no  accepted  pro- 
gram. But  the  American  people  In  over- 
whelming niunbers.  Including  a  larpe  ma- 
jority of  labor  unlonlsU.  want  the  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  that  will  end,  or  at  least  minimize, 
industrial  warfare 

The  active  opposition  comes  noalnly  from 
leaders  of  labor  and  management  who  are 
hoping  that  they  can  win  a  few  big  bnttles 
ai  d  then  dictate  the  terms  of  peace.  Every 
ptr>po6al  to  lay  down  arms  and  give  con- 
ciliatory methods  a  chance  is  met  with  abu- 
sive or  plausible  criticisms  which  spring 
frimi  a  basic  desire  to  keep  on  fighting. 

Business  managers  are  confused  and  ex- 
asperated by  a  multitude  of  governmental 
regulations,  partly  required  by  wartime 
necessities,  partly  needed  by  the  peacetime 
complexities  of  an  industrial  civUlzation,  and 
partly  imposed  by  the  presfeurea  of  ardent 
reformers  and  special  Interest  groups.  They 
are  resentful  of  the  many  abuses  of  organized 
labor  power.  They  are  distrustful  of  politi- 
cians who  regard  their  favoritism  for  or- 
ganised labor  as  prcx>f  of  their  Utterallsm — 
and  as  an  Insurance  of  votes  in  electiotu. 

There  Is  cme  ssving  grace  among  Indiistrlal 
leaders.  In  the  maM.  they  do  recognize  their 
ultimate  interest  In  the  Impartial  writing  and 
administration  of  law;  and  they  do  believe 
in  a  free,  competitive  ecoaomy.  even  though 
aa  Individuals  they  frequently  seek  political 
favors  and  yield  to  the  temptations  of  mo- 
twpoll&tlc  power. 

Labor  leaders  are  generally  suffering  from 
the  delusions  of  rapidly  swollen  authority 
gained  by  political  InfluetKe.  by  a  special  Im- 
munity from  legal  restraints,  and  by  the  com- 


mand of  organised  force  and  violence  which 
s  sympathetic  public  permitted  them  to  ac- 
quire and  exercise  in  the  days  when  unorgan- 
ised, helpless  wage  earners  were  the  common 
Tictlms  of  Injustice. 

The  greateet  weakness  of  these  labor  lead- 
ers is  their  hostility  to  impartial  government. 
They  feel  that  they  are  still  entitled  to  an 
unfair  deal;  to  be  petted  and  favcH^d  as  the 
representatives  of  a  specially  deserving  and 
unfortunate  class  of  people.  With  short- 
sighted selfishness  they  are  trying  to  create 
an  economic  system  in  which  all  wage  earn- 
ers would  be  compelled  to  Join  unions  and  to 
accept  the  fixation  of  wages  and  distribution 
of  Jobs  under  the  monopoly  control  of  labor 
politicians.  Their  success  would  end  a  free, 
competitive  economy  and  produce  some  form 
of  state  socialism  as  the  Inevitable  outgrowth 
of  the  labor  dictatorship  which  they  are  seek- 
ing to  establish.  Some  of  them  know  this. 
Most  of  the  others  dont  know  what  they  are 
doing,  or  dont  care. 

Our  Government  Is  still  democratic  In  Its 
representation  of  the  unreglmented  masses 
of  the  people.  But  if  the  warfare  between 
labor  and  management  Is  permitted  to  spread, 
everyone  will  be  compelled  eventually  to  take 
sides  under  class  conscious  leaders  of  either 
labor  or  management  who  are  strong  enough 
to  swing  national  power  and  wise  enough  to 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  general  wel- 
fare that  must  go  with  the  power  to  prosper 
or  to  ruin  the  Nation.  But  a  government  by 
any  class  would  be  destructive  of  political 
and  economic  freedom. 

It  is  the  balances  of  power  between  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  between  manufac- 
tvu^r  and  merchant,  between  producer  and 
conatimer,  between  financier  and  borrower, 
between  transporter  and  shipper— and  every- 
where between  manajrement  and  labor — that 
are  necessary  to  preserve  democracy  and  free 
enterprise.  Any  power  that  grows  into  an 
abUlty  to  dictate  to  the  rest  of  the  people 
must  be  cut  down.  It  must  be  destroyed 
tairfore  It  grows  too  great  to  be  destroyed 
without  a  civil  war. 

As  a  free  people  we  can  no  more  permit 
organized  labor  to  dictate  terms  to  manage- 
ment and  to  regulate  management,  than  we 
could  permit  management  to  dictate  terms 
to  labor  and  to  regulate  labor  organizations. 
•niat  is  why  the  lawless  and  ever-growing 
power  to  strike  must  be  cut  down. 

The  spectacle  of  several  hundred  thousand 
men  launching  an  industrial  war  today 
should  warn  us  that  tomorrow  several  mil- 
lion men  may  deliberately  paralyse  the  Na- 
tion's energies.  When  an  Irresponsible  labor 
boas  today  can  stop  the  fuM.  transportation, 
telephone,  and  telegraph  service  of  great 
dtles,  we  should  realise  that  tomorrow  the 
entire  Nation  may  be  denied  the  necessities 
of  life.  The  sight  of  thousands  of  pickets 
marching  tcxiay  around  a  beleagured  plant 
should  »arn  us  that  tomorrow  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  such  williul  lawbreakers  will 
also  be  trampling  the  Constitution  and  Bill 
of  Rights  under  their  feet. 

The  spectacle  of  a  labor  bloc  In  Congress 
today  cringing  under  the  whips  of  labor 
lobbyists  should  warn  us  that  tomorrow  a 
majority  of  the  Congress  may  be  whipped 
into  line  to  pass  laws  to  establish  a  labor 
domination — and  that  subservient  admin- 
istrators and  courts  may  be  forcing  the  free 
men  of  America  again  to  revolt  against  such 
a  tyrannical  Government,  and  again  to  fight 
for  their  liberties.  It  would  be  wiser  to  fight 
labor  slup:ger8  In  the  streets  today  than  to 
wait  to  have  our  offices  and  homes  invaded 
by  official  thugs  tomorrow. 

What  Is  the  way  to  stop  this  rising  flcxKl  of 
legalised  force  and  violence  that.  If  un- 
checked, will  sweep  away  our  liberties?  The 
way  Is  Just  as  plain  to  see  as  the  highway 
frcjm  the  Department  of  Justice  up  Constitu- 
tion Avenue  to  the  Capitol.  What  Is  needed 
Is  not  a  law  to  forbid  strikes,  but  a  law  to 
make  strikes  unnecessary,  a  law  estab- 
lishing  processes  of   Justice   for  the  settle- 


ment of  economic  ronfUrts,  and  a  isw 
that  sternly  requires  all  those  engaged  in 
labor  dispute's  to  exhaust  all  peacrful  ways 
and  means  to  settle  them  before  undertak- 
ing to  make  war  on  each  otbo-. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  labor  dis- 
putes can  and  should  be  settled  by  negotia- 
tion; or  with  the  aid  of  medtatkm.  or  by  vol- 
untary arbitration.  If  these  efforts  fall  and 
the  public  Is  not  to  be  serlonsly  Injured, 
then  the  reeort  to  a  strike  or  lock-out  may  be 
Justifiable  or  at  least  tolerable.  Perhaps  It 
is  necessary,  when  the  public  Injury  may  be 
slight,  to  permit  Irreconcilable  opponents  to 
resort  to  a  test  of  strength  In  order  to  pre- 
serve that  sense  of  democratic  freedom  which 
makes  men  tolerant  of  the  dlfflru'fles  and 
losses  caused  by  democratic  methods.  But 
the  freedom  to  strike  should  not  be  forged 
Into  as  a  license  to  break  the  laws.  A  law- 
less strike  Is  an  unlawful  strike  which  should 
be  broken  by  public  authority.  When  the 
public  police  power  yields  to  prlvst*  force, 
the  Government  becomes  unworthy  of  re- 
spect. 

There  are.  however,  two  classes  of  labor 
disputes  in  which  peaceful  efforts  should  not 
end  with  the  failure  of  negotiations.  These 
are  disputes  where  a  stoppage  of  production 
will  serlcnisly  affect  the  public  Interest. 

In  these  cases  the  parties  to  an  unsettled 
dispute  should  be  required  to  refrain  from 
any  aggressive  action  until  an  Impartial  Gov- 
ernment commission  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  Investigate  the  controversy,  to  hear  the 
evidence  and  arguments  of  all  parties,  and  to 
make  public  recommendations  for  a  settle- 
ment. The  experience  of  20  yea-s  under  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  has  proved  that  this  pro- 
cechire  will  bring  about  a  peaceful  end  to 
most  stubborn   and   difficult   labor  dL<:putes. 

This  Is  not  a  compulsory  arbitration,  be- 
cause the  recommendations  of  such  a  com- 
mission wruld  not  ordinarily  be  made  en- 
forceable. 

But  there  Is  a  comparatively  small  cl^pe  of 
disputes  wherein  It  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
quire the  parties  to  accept  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  Presidential  commission.  These 
nre  disputes  where  a  stoppage  of  work  will 
inflict  Intolerable  Injury  on  an  entire  com- 
munity or  the  Nation.  Compulscry  arbitra- 
tions and  enforceable  decisions  have  been 
made  necessary  In  such  cases  because  of  two 
recent  developments. 

First,  the  expansion  of  labor  organizations 
to  the  point  where  the  number  of  employ- 
ees who  can  strike  In  a  txxly  Is  so  great  that 
such  labor  organizations  now  have  the  power 
to  paralyze  vital  public  services  and  to  bring 
grave  suffering  to  a  multitude  of  wholly  In- 
nocent and  helpless  people. 

Second,  with  the  increased  power  cf  labor 
organizations  and  the  absence  of  any  legal 
responsibility  for  the  misuse  of  such  power, 
we  have  seen,  with  increasing  frequency, 
reckless  and  devastating  attacks  upon  the 
people  and  their  Government  tlirough  strikes 
which  had  to  be  stopped  quickly  by  soms 
public  official  to  save  the  public  from  Incal- 
culable and  unbearable  distress  anc  &a.--d- 
ship. 

We  have  seen  repeatedly  that  a  nuyor  or 
a  governor,  or  the  President  was  forced  to 
vise  a  doubtful  executive  power  to  compel  the 
end  of  such  a  strike.  It  Is  an  evil  thing  for 
the  workers,  for  employers,  and  for  the  gen- 
eral public  to  have  such  economic  confl  cts 
settled  by  arbitrary  executive  action.  Yet 
it  would  be  worse  for  all  concerned  to  hi-ve 
such  strikes  continue.  Governor  Dewey  In 
New  York  had  to  stop  a  c(}£tly  strike  of  build- 
ing-service employees.  Governor  Kelly  In 
Michigan  had  to  stop  a  strike  of  public  util- 
ity employees.  President  Truman  had  to 
stop  dangerous  strikes  by  seizing  the  proper- 
ties of  oil  companies  arid  of  a  local  trans- 
portation company  in  the  city  of  Washlngtoa. 
In  such  an  intolerable  situation,  some  out- 
side force  mu^t  be  employed  to  settle  the 
terms  under  which  labor  and  nwWMHement. 
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whlcb  have   undertaken   to   render   a  vital 
icf .  will  continue  to  work  together. 

an  underlying  principle  of  our  dem- 

eoaatltutlonal     government     that 

prtvat*  eontroversles  must  be  settled  by 

authority  they  shall  be  submitted  to 

tribunal  which,  after  public  hear- 

vlll  Issue  an  enforceable  decision.    That 

principle  which  should  be  written  Into 

Flideral  labor  law. 

not  worth  while  to  take  your  time  to- 

(i*9cuaslng  the  details  of  a  Federal  labor 

nat    would    preserve    industrial    peace. 

Ight  be  convinced  that  my  program  Is 

one.     But  tomorrow  you  might  b« 

iided   that  some  other  plan  would   b« 

and    that    mine    had    serious    flnwa. 

you  will  look  to  your  representa- 

in  Coagreas  to  solve  the  details  cf  this 

for  you. 

you  can  make  up  your  minds  today 

whether  new  labor  law  la  needed  and 

kind  of  a  law  shoul     be  written.     If 

mderstand   how   destructive   Industrial 

Is  to  the  interests  of  all  the  work- 

the  businessmen,  and  all   the  con- 

and    if    you    understand    that    it    la 

ifrlmary  duty  of  government  to  preserve 

and  good  order,  you  know  already  that 

labor    law    Is    urgently    needed    in    the 

States. 

should  also  know,  or  be  able  to  learn 
quickly,   that  the  only   way   in  which 
can    preserve    domestice    peace 
ood  order  is  to  establish  peaceful  met.^i- 
or  the  Jtist  settlement  of  conflicts  of 
between  Its  citizens,  and  to  require 
citizens  to  use  those  methods  Instead  of 
ng  one  another.     If  you  know  these  few 
then  It  ikhould  not  take  much  time  to 
n  what  k!nd  of  new  labor  law  should 
written  promptly  into  the  statutes  of  the 
States. 
im   not   trying   today   to  persuade   you 
the  HBB  bill  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Just  as  written,  or  that  every  pro- 
In    it    should    be    supported      But    1 
think    you   should    be    easily    persuaded 
such  a  new  labor  law  Is  sorely  needed, 
labor  warfare  Is  bringhig  un- 
suffering  and  Incalculable  losses  to  the 
people.     It  Ls  destroying  economic 
undermining  Government  author- 
sowing  broadcast  the  seeds  of  civil 
It  is  a  national  disgrace.     It  shames  us 
the  world  in  the  verj^hour  of  a  world- 
triumph  of  the  strength  and  courage 
American  people. 

when     public-spirited    men.    public 
.   and    private    citizens   strive    to    re- 
domestic  peace  with  Justice  under 
aw.   the   leaders   of    this   vicious   labor 
spit    out    their    venom    like    angry 
Thev  even   have  the   arrogance   to 
the   President  of  the  United  States 
abject  cowardice"  because  he  has  the 
to    disregard    their    frowning    dls- 
e. 

what  meat  have  Murray.  Green,  and 

fed  that  they  have   grown  so  great? 

are   not  even  elected   by   the  workers 

they   claim   to  represent.     They   are 

by  delegates  to  conventions  who  are 

>roduct   of    boss-ridden    political    labor 

ines. 

cfflcers,  however  nominated,  must 

by  the  people.     But  these  labor 

cians  have  no  such  certificate  of  &u- 

.    They  are  only  n-itlonal  bosses  picked 

local  tKibses  of  half -free,  half-enslaved 

izatlons.     These  so-called  leaders  can't 

maintain  a  volunteer  army.    They  have 

fqrce  employers   to  compel   the   workers 

list  and  pay  union  dues — so  they  will 

to  make  war  on  the  public  with  an 

ng  but  largely  conscript  army. 

is  why  every  secret  poll  taken  of 
workers  shows  that  a  large  majority 
of  ISbkm  want  strikes  prevented.  They  don't 
want  to  fight  and  suffer  In  a  conscript  army 
to  mt  in  tain  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Mur- 
rays,  )the  Greens,  and  the  Lewises,  who  mls- 
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represent  them  and  lead  them  Into  wars  In 
which  everycne  but  the  labor  politicians  and 
racketeers  suffer  irreparable  loaaes. 

For  60  years  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
have  been  rtrcommendlng  Federal  laws  that 
would  bring  about  the  peaceful  aettlement 
Gf  labor  disputes  by  negotiation,  mediation, 
voluntary  arbitration,  and  through  the  rec- 
ommendations of  fact-finding  commissions. 
Prom    the    days    when    President    Cleveland 
pruclalmed   the  leaders  of   riotous  mobs  of 
workers   to   be    "public   enemies"    there   has 
teen  a  growing  need  and  a  growing  demand 
to   establish    the   supremacy   of    the   public 
Interest  and  the  public  luw  over  the  private 
interests  and   private  laws  of  labor   unions. 
Without  calling  the  roll  ani  reading  the 
long  record.  I  ivill  summarize  It  in  the  words 
uf  Franklin  D    Roosevelt,  who  did  more  to 
strengthen   labor  organization   than  all   the 
so-called    labor   leaders   of   today,   and    who 
said:   "Every  P.esident  of  the  United  States 
lu  this  generation  has  been  faced  by  the  fact 
that  when  labor  relations  are  strained  to  a 
breaking  point  there  remains  but  one  high 
court  of  conciliation — the  Gcvernmeni  of  the 
United  States." 

What  kind  of  citizens  are  these  who  are 
unwilling  to  give  to  this  high  court,  unwill- 
ing to  give  to  their  Government,  the  power 
to  preserve  domestic  peace  and  sectirity.  the 
power  to  defend  civil  rights  against  organized 
mobs,  the  power  to  destroy  conspiracies  that 
deprive  masses  of  people  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  the  power  to  break  up  the  triple  alli- 
ance of  labor  dictators,  criminal  gangsters, 
and  alien  revolutionaries? 

It  matters  not  whether  those  who  are  un- 
willing to  give  their  Government  the  power 
to  preserve  industrial  peace  are  labor  leaders 
who  regard  themselves  as  defenders  of  the 
common  people  or  industrial  leaders  who 
think  they  are  the  orda.ned  defenders  of 
free  enterprise.  It  matters  little  whether 
these  obstructionists  are  well-intentioned 
and  Ignorant  or  evil-minded  and  cunning. 
They  cry  out  against  Government  compul- 
sions but  they  are  themselves  advocates  of  a 
rule  of  private  force  iinstead  of  a  rule  of 
reason.  All  those  who  insist  on  using  or- 
ganized force  to  advance  their  selfish  Inter- 
ests should  be  recognized  as  public  enemies 
in  an  Interdependent  society  which  cannot 
prosper  or  even  survive  except  through  the 
ever-closer  and  mor«  willing  cooperation  of 
all  Its  members.  ^ 

Nothing  proves  morq  clearly  the  need  for 
new  labor  law  than  the  opposition  of  these 
public  enemies  They  Show  themselves  to  be 
the  enemies  of  labor  and  the  enemies  of 
business  when  they  try  to  mislead  workers 
and  businessmen  against  a  well-tried  pro- 
gram of  Industrial  peace  which  true  friends 
of  labor  and  of  business  management  are 
advancing  In  order  that  labor  and  manage- 
ment together  may  seek  and  gain  economic 
Justice  without  suffering  the  losses  and  hard- 
ships of  industrial  warfare  which  a  civilized 
society  should  have  outlawed  long  ago. 


Hope  for  Our  Disabled  Millions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Januarij  28.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  maga- 
zine yesterday  a  very  interesting  article 
by  Dr.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  of  St.  Louis. 
former  Chief  of  the  Convalescent  Serv- 
ices Division.  OfDce  oX  the  Air  Surgeon 
of  the  Army. 


While  in  the  service  Dr.  Rusk  initiated 
and  buiit  up  the  most  outstanding  re- 
habilitation program  of  any  Government 
agency.  As  a  result  of  his  experience. 
Dr.  Rurk.  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  medical  profession  prior  to  the  war, 
did  not  return  to  his  private  practice 
but  joined  the  Baruch  Committee  on 
Physical  Medicine.  Statistics  show,  ac- 
cording to  the  article,  for  every  disabled 
soldier  there  are  five  disabled  civilians — 
250.000  veterans,  1.250.000  civilians.  Dr. 
Rusk  maintains  these  civilians  can  be 
rehabilitated  if  we  apply  the  same  meth- 
ods we  use  in  restoring  handicapped  vet- 
erans. Knowing  Dr  Rusk  as  I  do.  as 
well  as  his  accomplishments,  I  am  sure 
he  Is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission 
granted  me.  I  Include  the  article  as  part 
of  my  remarks.  j 

It  follows: 

It  is  paradoxical  that  out  of  the  destruc- 
tion and  suffering  of  war  may  come  oppor- 
tunity and  hope  for  millions  Today  public 
attention  Is  focused  on  the  young  men  of 
America  who  are  returning  from  the  war  dis- 
abled and  handicapped.  Tliey  number  in 
the  thousands.  Yet  few  Americans  realize 
that  In  this  country  prior  to  the  onset  of 
World  War  II  there  were  In  cur  Nation  some 
23.000.000  persons  handicapped  to  some  ex- 
tent by  disease,  accident,  maladjustment,  or 
former  wars.  Few  know  that  each  year  t.iere 
are  some  360.000  Individuals  permanently 
disabled  by  accident  alone. 

We  had  In  1940  some  six  and  one-half 
million  disabled  males  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  64  years,  men  who  normally  would 
be  Income-producing.  These  six  and  a  half 
million  plus  the  number  of  disabled  or  handi- 
capped veterans  being  discharged  from  our 
military  hospitals  will  give  us.  when  de- 
mobllUation  Is  completed,  approximately 
8.000.000  working-age  males  who  are  disabled 
to  the  extent  of  requiring  physical  or  xoca- 
tional  rehabilitation  or  special  placement 
aids  If  they  are  to  be  successfully  employed 
This  represents  1  person  In  10  In  our  general 
papulation  and  1  In  7  in  our  male  working 
population. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  splendid 
work  being  done  In  our  military  and  vet- 
erans' hospitals  We  see  and  hear  of  the 
epictacular  advances  which  have  been  made 
in  the  fields  of  ohysical.  emotional,  and  vo- 
cational rehabilitation.  Even  a  cu-sory 
study,  however,  will  show  that  only  a  ^mall 
segment  of  our  civilian  handicapped  are  re- 
ceiving theee  advantages. 

During  the  first  4  years  of  war  there  were 
approximately  17.000  amputations  in  the 
Army,  but  during  this  same  period  there  were 
120.000  major  amputations  from  dLsease  and 
accidents  In  our  civilian  population.  Eleven 
thousand  soldiers  were  wounded  on  the 
b«aches  of  Normandy  during  the  first  10  davs 
after  D-day.  yet  even  with  curtailed  traffic, 
automobile  accidents  alone  accounted  for 
more  than  twice  that  many  civilian  casualties 
In  the  same  10  days. 

The  problem  of  the  disabled  and  handi- 
capped is  not  a  new  one.  War  has  only 
focused  our  attention  on  1*  and  quickened 
the  necessity  for  its  solution. 

The  alert  citizen  cannot  fall  to  recognize 
th?  economic  and  social  Implications  of  the 
failure  of  our  country  to  rehabilitate  this 
substantial  portion  of  our  population  to  such 
a  point  that  they  can  be  se'f-sustalnlng. 
contributing  members  of  their  communities. 
The  armed  force*  and  some  outstanding 
community  and  civilian  agencies,  such  as 
New  York's  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled,  have  demonstrated  that  the  physi- 
cal and  emotional  rehabilitation  of  our  han- 
dicapped and  disabled  Is  poestble.  The  In- 
stitute's staff  with  their  21  years  of  cut- 
standing  experience  estimate  that  up  to  97 
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percent  of  all  oiu-  handicapped  can  be  re- 
habilitated to  such  an  extent  that  they  can 
t>e  gainfully  employed. 

The  work  of  the  National  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,  operating  under  the 
F-ederal  Security  Agency,  has  shown  how 
rehabilitation  pays  off  economiciUly.  Of  th« 
43.897  persons  undergoing  vocational  rehabU- 
ttation  under  this  agency  in  1944.  22  percent, 
or  mure  than  10.000,  had  never  been  gain- 
fully employed  and  nearly  90  percent,  or 
nearly  40,000.  were  not  employed  at  the  time 
they  started  their  rehabilitation.  The  aver- 
age annual  wage  of  the  entire  frr,up  prior  to 
rehabiliUiion  was  |14«.  Alter  rehablUtation, 
the  a\-erage  anntial  wage  of  the  group  In- 
creased to  ♦1,768.  The  total  earnings  of  the 
entire  group  rose  from  »6,510,556  to  177,786.- 
696. 

Prior  to  rehabilitation  the  majority  cf 
these  persons  relied  on  general  public  as- 
sistance not  only  for  the  disabled  individual 
but  also  for  his  family.  The  anntial  cost  of 
this  assistance  to  the  taxpayer  was  from 
•300  to  $500  per  case,  but  the  total  cost  of 
their  rehabUltatlon  averaged  only  $300  per 
case. 

The  short  labor  market  during  the  ■viar  gave 
many  disabled  persons  the  first  opportunity 
of  their  lives  to  take  a  place  on  the  produc- 
tion line  and  prove  that  they  could,  with 
selective  placement,  produce  on  •  par  with 
the  normal  worker.  An  example  is  the  Pord 
Motor  Co  River  Rouge  plant,  whce  more 
than  11,000  handicapped  civilian  workers 
were  employed. 

During  the  war  83  percent  of  otir  Nation's 
Indtistrles  employed  handicapped  workers. 
Thoae  industries  report  that  among  the  han- 
dicapped there  was  a  much  smaller  labor 
turn-over,  less  absenteeism,  fewer  accidents, 
and  equal  or  higher  production  rales.  Many 
employers,  before  this  vast  experience  with 
handicapped  employees,  had  a  fear  of  In- 
creased afcldent  rates.  The  Industrial  acci- 
dent rate  of  87  of  the  great  industrial  plants 
in  America,  each  having  from  50  to  12,000 
handicapped  employees,  has  disproved  that 
fallacy.  Their  reports  show  that  66  percent 
found  the  accident  rate  cf  the  handicapped 
lower  than  that  of  the  able-bodied;  4JJ  per- 
cent found  the  rate  the  same  as  for  the  able- 
bodied;  and  only  2  percent  stated  It  was 
higher. 

A  statement  of  policy  of  the  A.ssociatlon  of 
Casualty  and  Suiety  Executives,  composed  of 
65  major  insurance  and  surety  companies, 
states  exiJllcltly  that  no  higher  rate  for  work- 
men's compensation  Insurance  Is  charged  he- 
cause  of  employment  of  disabled  workers. 

George  Barr,  Chicago  pharmaceutical  and 
cosmetic  manufacturer,  produced  more  than 
•6,000.000  worth  of  materials  in  1944  and  a 
scratched  finger  was  the  most  serious  cas- 
ualty among  130  disabled  of  150  employees. 
These  haudicapped  workers  produced  from 
17  to  22  percent  more  per  man-hour  than  the 
nonhandlcapped  workers  of  his  subcontrac- 
tors. 

There  is  no  secret  to  George  Barr's  success 
In  using  handicapped  workers.  He  knows 
you  don't  need  a  safety  campaign  to  sell  a 
iiandicapped  worker  on  the  wisdom  of  pro- 
tecting those  physical  assets  he  has  left. 
,Men  on  crutches  stop,  look,  and  listen.  An 
amputee  himself.  Barr  knows  and  makes  full 
use  of  the  law  of  adjustments  that  take.s 
place  In  the  capabilities  of  handicapped 
workers.  He  knows  the  loss  of  one  sense 
leads  to  the  sharpening  of  the  other  aeoses; 
that  men  with  no  legs  develop  more  capable 
hands:  that  men  without  vision  develop 
sensitive,  nimble  fingers.  This  is  a  compen- 
satory law  of  nature. 

Most  Individuals  use  less  than  10  percent 
of  their  potential  efficiencies  in  normal  pur- 
suits. It  is  only  In  emergencies  that  we  call 
upon  our  tremendous  reserves  of  physical 
power  and  :  bility.  In  many  cases  a  worker's 
physical  defect  acts  as  a  tremendous  stimulus 
to  overcompensation  resulting  In  extraordi- 
nary   physical    ability.      Adler    developed    • 


complete  system  of  psychology  on  the  basis 
of  inferiority.  He  believed  that  the  suct.e&s- 
lul.  the  efficient,  and  the  aggressive  individ- 
ual was  one  who  was  compensating  for  fome 
Inferiority.  The  employer  of  handicapped 
workmen  is  putting  that  psychology  into  pur- 
poseful and  gainful  application. 

Foremen  report  that  handicapped  workers 
are  frequently  a  steadying  influence  in  U^eir 
departments.  Their  Jobs  mean  more  to  thein 
xhan  to  the  normal  workers.  They  have  bad 
more  difficulty  in  getting  employment  and 
they  value  the  right  to  work. 

The  answer  to  utilization  of  handicapped 
workers  lies  not  so  much  in  "fitting  the  Job 
to  the  worker"  as  In  "fitting  the  worker  to 
the  Job."  Through  this  procedure  the  worker 
In  reality  becomes  nonhandlcapped  as  far  as 
his  particular  Job  Is  concerned.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  coddling  btit  one  of  proper  place- 
ment, "nie  worker  is  fitted  to  the  task  and 
knows  that  a  full  day's  work  is  expect<?d  of 
him. 

When  attempts  are  made  to  adapt  the  Job 
to  the  Individual  worker  his  flexibility  as  a 
worker  Is  decreased.  This  is  not  necessary 
for  if  sudden  engineering  changes  occur  his 
value  to  the  firm  is  decreased  disproportion- 
ately. 

A  sTir^ey  completed  In  a  number  of  West- 
Inghouse  Electric  Co.  plants  disclosed  that 
approximately  19  percent  of  the  occupations 
could  be  performed  satisfactorily  by  persons 
having  only  one  leg,  17  percent  by  operators 
who  must  use  crutches.  83  percent  by  men 
with  only  one  eye.  and  82  percent  by  the 
deaf.  Although  much  work  still  needs  to  be 
done  In  analyzing  the  physical  requirements 
of  Jobs  and  physical  capacities  of  the  worker, 
the  United  States  Employment  Servici;  has 
developed  adequate  tools  and  techniques  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  bulk  of  our  handi- 
capped population. 

No  degree  of  economic  gain,  howevei-,  can 
measure  the  social  and  moral  satisfactions 
obtained  by  the  successfully  rehabilitated 
nnd  employed  handicapped  worker  and  bis 
family.  Nor  can  it  measure  the  value  to 
society  in  the  transformation  of  these  indi- 
viduals from  dependents  to  productive  self- 
reliant  persons.  With  adequate  rchabUita- 
tion  a  disabled  person  retains  his  self-respect 
and  becomes  self-supporting;  industry  saves 
pensions,  labor  saves  valua'oie  workmen;  gov- 
ernment has  more  taxpayers;  relief  rolls  are 
reduced,  and  our  democracy  retains  its  eco- 
nomic levels. 

Although  It  Is  certainly  not  true  of  indus- 
try in  general,  there  have  been  some  isolated 
cases  where  handicapped  workers  after  hav- 
ing served  an  industry  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently during  the  v.'ar  are  now  the  first  to  be 
discharged  This  shameful  practice  becomes 
even  more  Ironic  when  we  learn  that  some 
of  these  firms  used  the  employment  of  the 
disabled  not  only  as  a  medium  of  production 
but  also  as  a  method  of  favorable  public 
reiarions  during  the  war. 

Many  of  the  handicapped  were  able  during 
the  war  to  become  self-supporting  without 
adequate  rehabilitation  because  of  the  short- 
age of  manpower.  Many  employees  adopted 
the  a'ctitude  that  any  employee  was  better 
than  no  employee.  But  now  that  the  labor 
market  Is  loosening,  the  handicappt'd  are 
finding  It  Increasingly  dlfflcu!t  not  only  to 
find  but  to  hold  Jobs.  In  order  to  meet  the 
competition  In  the  Job  market,  the  disabled 
must  be  brought  to  the  maximum  point  of 
rehabilitation 

The  work  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation and  Its  participating  State  re- 
habilitation programs  has  been  growing 
steadily  since  it  was  eetablished  under  the 
National  Civilian  Vocational  RehabUitation 
Act  of  1920.  Its  services  were  greatly  ex- 
panded by  amendments  to  the  original  law 
by  Congress  lu  1943.  Today  under  Public 
Law  113  the  disabled  civilian  can  obtain 
practically  the  same  rehabilitation  services 
as  offered  to  the  disabled  veteran  by  the 
Veterans'  Adminlstralioa  under  Public  Li<w 


16  with  the  exception  of  pensions  and  sub- 
sidisation of  living  expenses. 

But  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  before  the  Nation,  the  total  num- 
ber of  disabled  they  have  been  able  to  re- 
habUitate  Is  woefully  small.  The  43.000  per- 
sons rehabilitated  under  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  program  is  by  their 
own  figures  but  one-twentieth  of  the  num- 
ber who  need  such  service.  These  figures 
alone  show  the  crying  necessity  for  increasing 
the  services  of  this  agency. 

The  Federal  and  State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  alone,  however,  cannot  meet 
our  rehabilitation  needs.  Although  they 
h^ve  both  the  ftinds  and  the  authority,  they 
are  handicapped  themselves  by  the  lack  of 
training  facUiUes  to  which  they  can  refer 
their  cases.  These  Sute  vocational  pro- 
grams do  not  do  the  actual  rehabUltation 
and  retraining  themselves  but  use  existing 
public  and  private  facilities  such  as  schools, 
vocational  training  courses,  and  on-the-job 
training  on  a  fee  basis. 

Medical,  surgical,  and  diagnostic  servioM 
are  obtained  by  contract  with  groups,  clinici. 
and  private  physicians.  Hospital  core  is  pur- 
chased from  existing  hospitals.  The  same  !■ 
true  in  physical  restoration,  which  may  in- 
clude any  type  of  medical  or  allied  services 
which  will  aid  in  eliminating  or  substantially 
reducing  an  individual's  disability  as  an  emr 
ployment  handicap.  Ttvese  include  medical. 
surgical,  and  psychiatric  services,  physical 
und  occupational  therapy,  hospitalization, 
dentistry,  care  in  a  convalescent  or  nursing 
home,  drugs  and  supplies,  and  such  pros- 
thetic appliances  as  artificial  limbs,  braces, 
hearing  aids,  eyeglasses,  and  dentures. 

The  funds  and  tlie  authority  are  available, 
but  the  facilities  equipped  for  doing  the  ac- 
tual Job  of  rehabilitation  are  uiadequate. 
Several  national  organizations  are  making  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  public  Interest  in  rehabili- 
tation by  demonstrating  to  both  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  public  what  actually 
can  be  done  by  an  Integrated  program  of 
physical,  mental,  social,  and  vocational  ad- 
justment. 

One  of  such  groups  Is  the  Baruch  Com- 
mittee on  Phj-sical  Medicine,  which  is  trans- 
lating the  experience  of  the  armed  forces  In 
rehabilitation  into  its  civilian  applications 
in  order  that  this  experience  may  be  made 
available  to  communities  planning  centers. 
The  Baruch  committee  members  have  point- 
ed out  that  rehsbiUtation  cannot  be  done  by 
.segments.  If  a  man  has  a  hearing  disability, 
has  lost  a  leg.  or  has  a  cardiac  condition,  his 
disability  affects  all  pliases  of  his  life.  It  has 
a  bearing  on  his  vocational  opportunities, 
his  family  and  social  life,  his  recreation,  and 
his  mental  and  emotional  outlork.  Indi- 
vidual disabilities  cannot  be  treated  in  re- 
habilitation; the  whole  man  must  be  treated. 

Today  there  are  a  few  specialized  services  to 
the  handicapped  doing  excellent  work  in  thetr 
limited  fields.  The  numl>er  is  so  few  tiiat 
they  can  reach  only  a  small  fraction  of  those 
who  need  aid.  Too  many  existing  agencies. 
however,  can  treat  only  one  segment  of  a 
patient's  problem.  They  lack  the  effective- 
ness of  a  planned.  Integrated  community  cen- 
ter. Rather  than  a  doeen  small  agencies 
each  giving  Individual  psychological  assist- 
ance, occupational  therapy,  vocational  train- 
ing, or  social  service,  aid  to  the  defaf,  the 
blind,  the  orthopedically  handicapped,  tlie 
patient  with  a  speech  defect.  aiTested  tul>er- 
culosis.  or  the  cardiac,  there  should  be 
one  large  community  center  where  all  the 
necessary  services  could  be  integrated,  there- 
by improving  the  quality  and  scope  of  serv- 
ice to  the  patient. 

In  many  ways  the  rehabilitation  services 
we  now  have  are  in  the  same  position  as  the 
high  schools  of  our  cotuitry  over  a  century 
ago.  There  was  no  national  planning  but 
merely  a  number  of  small  private  schools 
with  inadequate  staffs',  physical  plants, 
laboratories,  libraries,  and  workshops.  Only 
•  small  percentage  of  the  population  could 
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a  hlgh-achool  education  and  only  a 
4mall  percentage  could  receive  a  good 
education.     Today     our     high 
with  thetr  extensive  curricula,  spe- 
depertments.  complete  laboratorlea 
and  highly  trained  faculties  can 
child  In  this  country  the  type  of 
education  he  deserves.     The  same  opportu- 
itust  be  brought  to  our  handicapped. 
f  I  duties  we  have  must  be  Integrated  and 
efitlre  program   expanded. 

Barucb   committee    Is   ctirrently  en- 
In  outlining  a  plan  for  community  re- 
habilliatlon  centers  that  will  furnish  a  com- 
I  ervlce.     They  are  blueprinting  a  model 
lizittlon  center,  outlining  Its  mission,  or- 
Ksnizi.tlon,  components,  physical  set-up,  and 
relationship   to   the   medical   and   allied 
Industry,  labor,  social  and  gov- 
ital  agenetaa,  and  to  the  community 
boto.    To  be  published   In  the   near 
It  wUl  give  communities  a  pattern 
repre^ntlng   the   ideas   and   experiences   of 
)the  armed  services  and  leading  civilian 
organisations.    The    plan 
to  any   Interested   group 
whether   It   be  community,  civic    organlsa- 
Dr  medical  school. 
Preventive  medicine  and  curative  medicine 
surgery  have  made  great  advances.    The 
phase  of  medical  care — rehabilitation — 
iMgl«cted.     Comprehensive     re- 
pragrams  have  been  established 
forcca.     The  Veterans'  Admin- 
la  orffanlalBg  a  similar  service.    The 
ed  civilian  in  a  democracy  deserves  the 
opportunities. 

medical  profession.  Government   and 
agencies,  instirance  companies.  Indus- 
individual  citizens  must  be  made 
of  the  opportunities  available  in 
-planned    program    of    rehabilitation, 
must  learn  that  with  such  a  program 
handicapped  individuals  can  be  trans- 
formed from  dependents  into  self-respecting, 
pportlnif.  contributing  citizens.     The 
dividends  of  rehabilitation  are  great  In  dol- 
In  social   gain,   and   in   the  saving  of 
humin  beings.     The  investment  is  one  for 
hole  Nation. 
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OITJ.IK     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


Mi'. 
leave 

belle  /e  that  the  foUowlng  editorial  from 
the  P^rt  Wajme  (Ind.)  News -Sentinel 
is  particularly  timely. 

I  un  sure  that  my  colleagues  have 
note  1  the  announcement  that  President 
Truiian  Is  r'^BBlTlf  a  vacation  to 
Florida.  By  a  ttnuigv  coincidence,  the 
foriter  Prime  Minister  of  England,  the 
illus  rlous  Winston  Churchill,  who  was 
able  to  MCtMBplish  so  much  for  Qremt 
Britiin  through  his  friendship  with  our 
late  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
alsojs  sojourning  In  Florida,  coming  to 
the  United  States  for  a  Tacatk>n  Inttf  d 
of  V  siting  any  of  the  yarlous  vmeation 
spoU  in  the  British  Empire  on  which 
the  nin  never  sets." 

Ite  newspaper  editorial  asks  a  very 
pertinent  question.  It  could  be  put  In 
this  nanner:  Could  tbere  by  any  chance 
be  a  ly  connection  between  the  visit  of 
Mr.  ( :hurchiU  to  sunny  Florida,  the  an- 


nounced vacation  of  a  week  or  10  days 
for  our  President  on  the  eve  of  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  proposed 
$4,500,000,000  loan  that  the  British^re 
trying  to  borrow  from  us? 
The  editorial  follows: 

TH-     CHX7aCHn.L    VACATTOJf 

British  statesmen  of  the  Churchill  bracket 
don't  come  to  the  United  States  Just  to  rest, 
and  so  we  may  check  off  the  story  that  His 
Majesty's  ex-Prime  Minister  had  come  to 
these  shores  for  a  vacation  as  the  usual  diplo- 
matic fflderol. 

Every  time  Mr.  Churchill  has  come  to 
America  in  the  last  few  years  It  has  cost  us 
plenty.  The  reason  is  twofold:  Mr  Churchill 
Is  one  of  the  world's  most  apt  salesmen; 
and  Mr.  Roosevelt  bad  such  a  little  bit  of 
sales  resistance,  where  the  British  were  con- 
cerned. 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Truman  will  be 
of  any  tougher  fiber,  when  crossing  swords 
with  the  brilliant  coiner  of  such  phrases  as 
"blood,  sweat,  and  tears."  so  it  almost  goes 
without  saying  that,  in  one  way  or  another, 
Mr.  Churchill's  trip  wUi  cost  us  something 
this  time.  too. 

What  he  may  have  In  mind  this  time  It's 
hard  to  say.  Since  the  matter  of  a  M.OOO.- 
000.000  gift  to  England  is  about  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress.  It  may  Just  be  that  the 
Socialists  thought  this  a  good  time  to  send 
England's  most  famous  good -will  ambassador 
over  to  the  American  colony,  to  turn  on  his 
personality  and  let  It  shine  hither  and  yon 
in  Washington. 

Or  It  may  be  that  he  wants  to  find  out 
whether  Mr.  Truman  has  yet  fully  realized 
what  went  on  at  the  recent  Moscow  Con- 
ference, and  Just  how  long  he  expects  to 
keep  knuckling  down  to  the  Russian  dictator. 
Or.  fearing  eventual  trouble  with  Russia  over 
their  clashing  Interests  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Churchill  may  want  to  feel  out  Mr  Truman 
now.  and  get  a  commitment,  as  he  did  In 
his  conversations  with  Mr  Roosevelt  back  In 
1940. 

Churchill  Is  nothing  If  not  a  realist,  and 
he  realizes  the  Importance  of  having  rela- 
tions in  a  good  state  of  repair.  He  also 
realises  that  the  Socialist  worm  may  turn 
in  Kngland.  and  his  people  may  again  look 
to  conaervati^m  for  salvation. 

In  any  case,  he  Ls  an  Englishman  first  and 
a  conservative  second,  and  anything  be  can 
do  to  help  England  be  will  consider  his  duty. 

Political  parties  come  and  ko.  but.  as  Mr. 
Churchill  himself  would  say,  '*Therell  always 
be  an  England." 


Billions  for  Britain 
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Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
It  Is  billions  for  Britain.  What  can  we 
expect  next?  Is  this  to  become  a  habit? 
Must  the  American  taxpayer  continue  to 
loan  money  to  Britain  and  to  other  for- 
eign countries  and  potentates?  Mu:»t 
we  continue  to  support  them  and  their 
foreign  policies? 

the  Congress  of  the  United 
votes  to  make  these  gifts  to  Great 
Britain  and  to  other  foreign  nations — 
bcfon  we  give  four  billions  to  Britain- 
let  OS  vote  a  few  mllllnns  to  construct  and 
to  equip  a  few  more  research  laboratories 


where  scientists  will  be  enabled  to  work 
on  the  cause  of  cancer  and  Infantile 
paralysis  and  other  degenerative  dis- 
eases, and  thus  make  it  possible  to  aid 
all  mankind  throughout  the  world  by 
finding  the  cure  for  all  these  dread 
diseases. 

It  already  appears  that  the  British  do 
not  like  the  Idea  of  a  loan.  While  they 
have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  taking 
the  money,  they  are  not  at  all  happy 
about  the  prospects  of  having  to  pay  It 
back  some  day.  They  have  expressed 
themselves  In  Parliament  as  not  liking  to 
pay  for  the  use  of  the  money.  They 
think  2  percent  Is  too  much  int,erest. 
They  think  the  terms  of  the  loan  are  too 
harsh.  Their  leaders  In  the  British  Par- 
liament call  u.'  "Uncle  Shylock.  the 
money  lendei." 

They  borrowed  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  us  during  the  First  World  War  and 
after,  but  they  have  not  paid  baok  the 
loan.  In  those  days  they  also  called  us 
Uncle  Shylock.  According  to  what  they 
called  us  then  and  what  they  are  saying 
about  us  now.  what  will  they  be  railing 
us  if  we  lend  ihem  four  billions  ami  then 
a5k  them  to  pay  It  back  in  50  years? 

If  a  man  borrows  money  from  his 
neighbor,  he  can  be  compelled  to  repay 
through  the  courts  in  case  he  mglects 
or  refuses  to  pay  his  loan  when  It  comes 
due.  But  if  foreign  nations  refuse  to 
repay  a  loan  there  Is  no  way  to  compel 
payment.  And  In  that  case  if  w-  as  a 
nation  Insist  on  repajmient  of  a  loan 
made  In  good  faith,  it  means  strained  In- 
ternational relations,  and  possibly  an- 
other war. 

We  Insist  on  charging  Interest  to  every 
QI  and  to  every  farmer  and  every  home 
owner  who  twrrows  from  the  Guvem- 
ment.  We  Insist  that  every  Anii?rlcan 
make  full  payment  of  every  loan,  to- 
gether with  Interest.  But  we  make  de- 
liberate gifts  to  foreign  nations  under 
the  guise  of  a  so-called  loan.  That  Is  not 
fair  to  the  American  citizen  nor  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

If  Congress  votes  to  make  a  loan  of 
billions  for  Great  Britain,  we  must  make 
similar  loans  of  billions  for  Russia,  bil- 
lions for  China,  billions  for  France,  and 
billions  for  Wilhelmina.  While  we  are 
thinking  of  making  all  these  billion  dol- 
lar loans  It  Is  well  that  we  recall  the 
admonition  of  one  of  the  founders  of 
our  country.  Benjamin  Franklin,  who 
said  "To  loan  money  to  a  friend  is  to  lose 
both  our  friend  and  our  money," 


Refutation,  Yes;  Regimentatioo,  No 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATrV'ES 

Monday.  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
true  objective  of  government — the  only 
Justification  for  Its  existence — is  the  pro- 
tection of  tbe  liberty  of  the  citizen,  the 
creation  of  oandlUons  which  will  pro- 
mote his  welfare  and  happiness.    Be- 
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ctiuse  Individual  desires  are  divereent 
and  often  In  conflict,  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  all.  the  activities  and  liberties  of 
the  Individual  must  be  curtailed  by  the 
Government. 

The  true  function  of  government  is  to 
protect  the  weak  from  the  strong. 
Hence,  laws  punishing  violence;  pro- 
hibiting monopolies,  the  unfair  use  of 
corporate  and  tiioup  power.  It  is  the 
Governments  duty  to  protect  the  hone.'^t, 
the  credulous,  against  the  dishone.st.  the 
cheaters.  Henc«.  pure-food  laws;  laws 
punishing  fraud,  deception. 

It  is  the  Government's  obligation  to 
protect  the  thiifty.  the  industrious, 
against  the  wasters,  the  lazy.  Hence, 
laws  protecting  property,  requiring  the 
performance  of  contracts  freely  en- 
tered into;  preventing  the  appropriation 
of  the  earnings  and  savings  of  one  in- 
dividual to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  or 
spent  by  another. 

It  is  the  Government  s  duty  to  protect 
the  less  able,  the  individual  w  ith  limited 
resources,  he  who  depends  upon  his  toil 
for  his  livelihood,  against  exploitation 
by  able,  smart,  greedy,  unscrupulous  in- 
dividuals, and  combinations.  Hence, 
antitrust  laws,  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act,  the  Nativ  nal  Ltbor  Relations  Act. 

The  foregoing  are  illustrations  of 
needed.  Justifiable  regulations,  though 
.some  laws,  inadverteiitly  or  otherwise, 
are  one-.sided  and  unfair,  granting  spe- 
cial privileges  to  some  nressure  groups 
without  imposing  adequate  responsibility 
upon  them,  and  .so  fail  to  aid  in  achiev- 
In'^  the  desired  result. 

RECIMrNTATIOW 

Regimentation  is  regulation  run  wild. 
Its  advocates  assume  that  the  Govern- 
ment knows  all.  is  infallible,  can  and  will 
give  to  the  individual,  through  complete 
control  of  his  activities,  the  greatest  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  Advocates  of 
regimentation  pioceed  upon  the  theory 
that  the  Individual,  whether  he  believes 
it  or  not.  Will  be  happier — and.  if  not 
hippier.  he  should  be — If  his  wishes  and 
desires  are  molded  into  their  pattern. 
That,  happy  or  not.  he  will  be  better  off 
if  he  is  told  what  to  eat.  wear,  where  to 
live,  when  and  where  he  should  work, 
what  he  should  receive  for  his  toil,  how 
he  should  invest  and  use  what  he  may 
accumulate  by  his  thrift  and  Indastry. 

Regimentation  is  the  attempt  to  fit 
square  pegs  into  round  holes,  to  make  In- 
operative man's  desires,  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, of  supply  and  demand.  The  im- 
po.s.sibillty  of  successful  regimentation 
ha5  been  demonstrated  by  the  failure  of 
OPA  to  prevent  Inflation  by  its  creation 
of  .scarcities. 

That  regulation,  not  regimentation,  is 
the  better  practice  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed in  this  country  through  the  more  than 
150  years  of  Its  existence.  Whether  ad- 
vocates of  another  form  of  government 
believe  It  or  not.  prior  to  the  war  the  de- 
sire of  the  people  of  other  nations  to  live 
under  our  form  of  government  was  proof 
poftitive  that  here.  In  the  shadow  of  our 
flag,  imder  the  principles  of  our  Consti- 
tution, even  though  sometimes  Ineffec- 
tively administered,  the  Individual  was 
more  prasperous,  happier,  than  any- 
where else.    The  war  added  proof  that. 


In  a  woi'ld  emeinrency.  under  our  .system, 
our  production,  the  courage  and  fighting 
ability  of  our  youth,  were  superior  to  that 
of  any  other  nation. 

TBK  TBACEDT 

But  the  tragedy  of  it  all  is  that,  having 
the  best,  a  powerful  minority  group, 
seemingly  with  unlimited  resources, 
through  the  press  and  over  the  air  now 
tell  us  to  di.scard  our  tried  and  efficient 
form  of  government,  forsake  regulation, 
adopt  regimentation.  If  men  could  be 
molded  and  used  a?  wood  or  steel  is  used, 
regimentation  might  succeed. 

The  President  seems  to  think  that  two 
and  two  plus  one  still  make  four,  and 
is  demanding  that  wages  be  increased, 
but  that  prices  shall  not.  Because  indi- 
viduals cannot  be  forced  to  produce  at  a 
loss,  if  that  theory  prevails,  it  will  lessen 
production,  increase  inflation. 

Today,  the  administration  is  telling 
steel,  the  motor  industry,  and  some  other 
producers  that  they  must  produce  at  a 
wage  and  price  determined  by  the  ad- 
ministration's fact-finding  agencies.  If 
that  policy  is  carried  out  and  if  those  or- 
dered to  produce  on  the  named  U^rms  are 
unable  to  do  so,  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tion will  be  slowed  down  and.  in  the  end. 
when  the  situation  grows  bad  enough, 
when  enough  individuals  are  injuiiously 
affected,  regimentation  will  be  thrown 
out  the  window;  government  will  then 
confine  itself  to  regulation.  We  will  for  a 
time  have  inflation  and  perhaps  a  de- 
pression, but  ultimately,  when  we  give 
recognition  to  nature's  laws,  to  the  eco- 
nomic laws  of  supply  and  demand,  we 
will  once  more  return  to  those  conditions 
\^hlch  gave  us  our  prosperity  in  days  gone 
by";  which  gave  us  the  foundation  which 
enabled  us  to  be  the  deciding  factor  In 
the  World  War. 


Citation  and  Investiture  of  Leo  T.  Crowley 
as  Knight  Commander  With  Star  of  the 
Order  of  Pini  IX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERTM.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  January  28  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  10,  1946,  there  occurred  at  St. 
Mary  s  Hospital  in  Madison,  Wis.,  a  very 
impressive  ceremony  in  connection  with 
the  investiture  of  Hon.  Leo  T.  Crowley 
as  knight  commander  with  star  of  the 
Order  of  Plus  IX.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
citation  of  Pope  Plus  XII  to  Hon.  Leo  T. 
Crowley,  the  addres.s  of  Cardinal  Stritch, 
and  my  address,  delivered  at  the  testi- 
monial dinner  which  followed  tlie  cere- 
mony, together  with  a  ILst  of  th'^  names 
of  some  of  those  who  participated  in  the 
Investiture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recced,  as  follows: 


CrrATiON  or  Porr  Pius  XII  to  Hon.  Lao  T. 

CaowLXT 

VT08  VI,  fon 

To  our  beloved  son,  bealtb  and  «postolle 
blessing:  < 

Our  venerable  brother,  the  archbishop  of 
Milwaukee,  and  our  venerable  brother,  the 
titular  archbishop  of  Laodlcea  in  Phrygia, 
apostolic  delegate  In  the  United  States  of. 
North  America,  in  a  most  laudatory  man- 
ner, recommeiid  jou  to  us  for  the  Ptienucus 
and  skillful  serxice  that  you  have  rendered 
as  Foreign  Economic  Administrator.  They 
petition  us  to  aclcnowledee  publicly  your  out- 
Btcndlng  deeds  and  honor  you  ^itili  the  dis- 
tinguished dignity  of  knighthood.  We.  de- 
siring then,  that  you  receive  an  appropriate 
and  ample  token  of  our  este^.'m  and  bene- 
volence toward  you,  have  decided  that  you. 
already  a  knight  of  9t.  Gregory,  are  nrw  de- 
serving of  greater  recognition,  and  should  be 
elevated  to  even  a  higher  rank  of  honor: 
Wherefore,  by  these  our  letters,  we  choose. 
create,  and  appoint  you  knight  commander 
of  the  Order  of  Plus  IX,  and  by  virtue  of 
these  letters,  we  pronounce  you  properly 
named  and  app>ointed  among  the  illustrious 
assemblage  and  number  of  the  same  knlgbis. 
Therefore,  beloved  son.  we  accord  you  th« 
right  to  wear  freely  the  special  uniform  and 
regalia,  which  knights  of  this  order  lawfully 
wear,  especially  to  wear  the  pendant,  distinc- 
tive of  this  higher  rank,  which,  in  kr-nlng 
with  the  custom  of  other  knights,  is  worn 
suspended  from  the  neck  on  a  blue  silk  rib- 
bon with  double,  red  stripes  on  the  outer  ex- 
tremities. Moreover,  that  our  benign  good 
win  toward  you  may  better  be  known,  we 
likewise  grant  you  the  privilege  of  wearing 
the  great  silver  medal,  which  should  be  af- 
fixed on  the  left  side  of  the  breast. 

Given  at  Rome,  at  St.  Peters,  under  the 
fisherman's  ring,  on  this  I4th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, A.  D.  1945,  In  the  seventh  year  of  our 
pontificate. 

By  special  mandate  of  h\s  holiness. 
Dominic  Spada. 
Secretary  of  apostolic  briefs. 
For  the  cardinal  secretary  of  state. 

To  our  beloved  son,  Leo  T.  Crowley,  knight. 

Addhess  or  Cardinal  Stbitch.  at  the  Tkstj- 
MONiAL  Dinner  roa  Hon.  Leo  T.  Chowlkt, 
AT  Madison,  Wis.,  on  January  10,  194« 

My  dear  friends.  It  Is  a  centuries-old  cus- 
tom of  Uie  church  to  stress  the  individnal, 
personal,  social,  and  religious  responsibility 
of  the  layman  by  bestowing  special  honors 
on  some  few  men,  who  have  satisfied  their 
responsibility  In  an  outstanding  way.  In 
giving  these  honors,  the  thought  of  the 
church  is  not  so  much  to  reward  merit  as 
to  hold  up  before  others  the  example  of 
genuine,  full  Clirlstian  life.  It  is  but  natural 
these  days  that  In  an  effort  to  help  build  a 
t)etter  world  we  should  search  for  the  causes 
of  the  dire  tragedies  which  have  befallen 
us.  Who  will  deny  that  among  these  causes 
there  is  the  failure  of  Christian  men  to  live 
In  all  fields  of  action  abundantly  Christian 
lives?  How  often  in  the  past  have  we  seen 
men,  who  In  their  private  lives  were  Chris- 
tian, In  public,  social,  and  economic  life  tol- 
erate, and  by  Inaction  approve  the  spread 
of  principles  and  theories  and  pr.-Mrtices  which 
contradict  the  truths  which  Cliristlarity  im- 
planted In  our  ciilture?  There  has  been  a 
tragic  dualism  in  the  western  world  in  which 
Christian  truth  has  been  crowded  into  pri- 
vate living,  and  materialism  given  the  con- 
trol in  public  and  social  life.  This  sort  of 
thing  bad  to  have  a  climax,  and  instead  of 
an  advance  in  Christian  culture  in  the  new 
conditions,  we  have  witnessed  so  great  an 
assault  on  it  that  for  a  time  men  feared  that 
it  would  be  driven  back  into  catacombs  and 
there  would  be  a  return  to  sorry  conditions 
which  the  Gospel  once  removed  from  the 
western  world.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 
it  Is  necessary  to  stress  the  responsibility  of 
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an  to  live  a  full  Cbrltttaa  life,  that 
at  hand.     In  a  trouMsrt  world  we  are 
to  reconstruct  human  society  on  the 
an  awful  war      Genuine  democracy 
I  uuwer  to  the  world's  needs,  and  genu- 
racy  postulates  the  cooperation  of 
men.     How  can  there  t>e  genuine 
ualoa  man  recognize   In   public 
ttf*  tlM  dignity  cf  the  human  per- 
lU  rights  In  the  unity  of  the  hu- 
fkmlly? 
see   two   trends   In   contemporary  so- 
ls the  struggling  of  genuine  de- 
to  expand  lu  reaches  and  become 
reai.   and   the  other   the   totalitarian 
.  in  which  there  U  a  return  to  the 
and  the  serf,  whom  we  had  thought 
banished    from    society.     Authentic 
U  IdenUcal  with  the  struggle  lor 
of  democracy.     At  Umes  in  thla 
la  some  men   think  that  government 
ctlte  and  even  Impotent.     It  is  hard 
y  to  face  the  changed  conditions,  and 
of  these  who  promote  new  genu- 
democrattc    advances    are    not    alwaya 
ciosen.     But  the  strugnle  Is  the  demo- 
way,  and  we  are  ssfe  tf  In  the  midst  of 
refuse  to  borrow  from  tha  program  of 
It  ulitarlans  and  damage  democracy  by 
tches    cf    the    political    power    of    the 
In  genuine  democracy  there  Is  Indeed 
jtulate  for  strong,  respected  civil  au- 
with   might  to  enforce  Its  Just  de- 
There  is  rJso  the  recognition  of   the 
and  eights  of  the  Individual  and  his 
^   tlon  in  government  ihroURh  Inteili- 
Trtuous  civic  action.     It  may  be  that 
democracy  seems  inefSLrieut  in  meet- 
complicated  dllQcult  problems  of  our 
but  the  InefBclency  is  only  apparent. 
{las  are  the  cundltlun  for  genuine 
and  Its  final  achievements  are  ita 
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our  country  adopted  our  charters  of 
the    benefits    were    not    im'medl- 
kchieved      Social  life  Is  ever-changing, 
millenniums  cf  history  there  were  not 
lochal  changea  which  have  come  In  the 
of  our  national  history.     At  times  we 
advances  .n  uur  democratic  man- 
Uvlne.  and  at  times  there  were  retro- 
s     Who  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
always  In  our  bUtory  we  were  happy 
opting    our    democratic    prlnclplea    to 
'Auditions?*  We  musi  keep  In  mind 
)efore  the  things  fixed  In  our  charters 
realities,  there  Is  much  to  be  done  In 
real  the  freedoms  which  they  guar- 
and   promise      In   this   progress   there 
be   struggles,    differences    of    opinion, 
of  attitudes,  under  the  guidance  of 
respected  civil  authority.    Never  may 
for  fuller  freedoms  except  under  law 
development  of  our  genuine  democ- 
:here  Is  the  chance  for  authentic  Uber- 
It   were   a    tra£"dy   to   yield   to   the 
t  that  authentic  liberalism  Is  In  any 
Idcntllled    with    totalitarian    systems. 
In    principle   and    fact    are    a    throw- 
to  conditions  and  mlierles  from  which 
ui  le  Oamocracy  freed  pecplea. 

ire  muat  be  true  to  ourselves,  we  must 
to  peoples  who  look  to  lu  with  hope 
ndence      We  are  a  great  Nation,  the 
In   the  world   today      What   is   the 
which  we  have  to  give  to  the  world  in 
There   Is  only   a  single   aiuwer 
We  must  be  the  champloiu  and 
orotaitonlsts     of     genuine     democracy. 
Whatever  differences  of  conditions  and  back- 
there  may  he  in  other  lancU.  the  es- 
of  democracy,  with  perhaps  varied  trlm- 
is   the   answer   to   the   needs   of   all 
We  do  not  aspire  to  the  role  of  the 
dictator  of  the  world.    We  respect  the  rights 
of  otqcr  nations.    But  our  Influence  and  our 
must  always  be  for  democratic  Insti- 
tutions, and  we  may  add.  not  for  Institutions 
are  camouflages  cf  democracy.     The 
slmpl^  cardinal  principle  In  our  tore.gn  re!a- 
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tlona  mtist  be  helpfulncaa  In  giving  to  peoples 
free,  democratic  inatitutlona.  lu  which  citl- 
aens  with  freedoms  under  law  aatlsfy  their 
reaponsiblUty  In  government. 

Today  we  are  paying  tribute  to  a  Christian 
gentleman  who  In  all  flelds  of  endeavor  has 
aotight  manfully  to  satisfy  his  Christian  re- 
aponalblllty.  A  delightful  friend,  gifted  with 
abundant  talent,  he  has  honored  us  In  being 
honored  by  the  Holy  Sse.  Few  men  have 
b3«n  called  to  aerve  In  the  Important  public 
posts  which  he  has  occupied  with  distinc- 
tion. His  vision  has  been  wide,  his  UberalUm 
authentic,  hla  wisdom  always  apparent  More 
than  all  this,  Mr.  Crowley  has  been  a  Chris- 
tian gentleman  whose  Christianity  has  t>een 
evident  in  his  service  to  hla  country  in  these 
yeara  of  great  crisis.  We  coogratulate  him 
today  and  beg  Ood  to  give  htm  years  and 
strength  to  be  always  In  the  future  what  he 
has  bien  In  the  paat. 

The  address  of  Hon.  Robkiit  M.  L.\ 
FoLLrm.  Jr..  at  the  te>timonial  dinner 
was  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Cow- 
CU881CNAL  Record,  by  Hon  Jocks  M. 
Mbao  and  appears  on  page  A201. 

The  Investiture  of  L-o  T.  Crowley. 
K.  S.  G..  35  knight  commantier  with 
star  of  the  Order  of  PiUs  IX.  was  made 
by  His  Excellency  the  Mo5t  Reverend 
Moses  E.  Klley.  D.  C.  archbishop  of 
Milwaukee,  at  solemn  pontifical  hlRh 
mass.  Thursday.  January  10.  1946.  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  Chapel.  Madi- 
son. Wis. 

Part::lpants  in  the  ceremonies  were: 

Master  of  ceremonies,  the  Right  Reverend 
Monslgnor  Roman  R.  Atklelakl,  vlca^  gen- 
eral. Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee 

Asatstaat  prleat.  the  Very  Reverend  D  M. 
Burke.  O.  Praem  .  8   T    D.  J    C.  D. 

Deacons  of  honor.  Rev.  Bdmutfd  Ooebel. 
Ph.  D.;  Very  Rev    Peter  A.  Brooks   8.  J. 

Deacon  of  the  masa.  Rev.  John  A.  Koelzer. 

Subdeacon  of  the  maca,  liev.  John  B. 
Schneider.  OP 

Book  bearer.  Rev    Hut>ert  Dougherty. 

Croaler  bearer.  Rev.  Charles  Hajrea.  O.  P. 

Miter  bearer.  Rev   J    Hae^trtch. 

Croaa  bearer.  William  Proellch.  Jr. 

Candle  bearers.  Leo  N.  Crowley,  Robert  E. 
Crowley. 

His  Eminence  Samuel  Cardinal  Strltcfa, 
archblshcp  of  Chicai?o 

Chaplains  to  Cardinal  Strltch,  Very  Rev 
Hugh  ODonnell.  C  S.  C  Ph.  D..  Rev  Peter 
Leo  Johnson.  D.  D. 

His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend  Aloysltis 
J.  Muench.  bishop  of  Pargo. 

His  BxcelMitfy  the  Most  Reverend  Prancia 
J.  Haas,  bishop  of  Grand  Rapids. 

His  Excellency  the  Mont  Reverend  William 
P.  O'Connor,  bi^ihop  of  Sup>ertor. 

Hla  Excellency  the  Moat  ilMWand  8tan- 
Islaua  V.  Bona,  blshcp  of  Grean  Bay. 

His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend  Jchn  P. 
O  Hara.  C  S  C  .  D.  D..  biahcp  of  Buffalo.  N   Y. 

His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend  John  P. 
Treacy.  aiulllary  blahop  of  LaCroaae. 

Rt.  Rev.  tiagt.  Patrick  A.  O'Boyle.  repre- 
sent ng  Hla  gnrtnuiC*  Prancls  Cardinal  Spell- 
man,  arcbblikop  of  Rcw  York. 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Howard  J.  Carroll,  repre- 
senting the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference. 

Rt    Rev    Msgr    Wl^lam  Maboney. 

Rt.  Rev    Msgr.  William  Iggers. 

Rt    Rev.  Magr.  Edward  C   ORellly. 

Very  P.ev  E.  K.  Cantwell.  C  8s  R. 

Knlghta  of  8t  Gregory:  Sir  Frank  J  Lewis. 
K.  C.  S.  S  :  Sir  William  O.  Bruce:  Sir  Charles 
Kerwln;  Sir  J.  Prancls  McDermott. 

Fourth  degree.  Knlghta  of  Columbtis:  Al- 
bert Decker.  Charles  Brown.  George  Stem, 
Ka-'  Brennan. 

Page  boys:  John  B.  Crowley.  John  P.  Doyle. 

Insignia  bearer:  Mary  Doyle. 


Mualc  of  the  maaa :  From  the  OcUre  ^f  tb« 
Epiphany  (Roman  Gradual);  Mlaaa  Boaa 
MysUca  (Vlto  Camevall). 

The  sUters  choir  of  St  Mary's  HoaplUl. 
aaalated  by  the  Norbertlne  novices 

Guest  soloUt:  Miss  Lucille  Meusel,  San 
Carlo  Opera  Co. 

Director:  Borton  Rot,  United  Stataa  Navy. 

The  program  of  the  banquet  follows: 
Presiding      Very    Rev     Leo    L.    Rtimmell, 
O  Praem..  Ph.  D. 

Invocation:  Archblahop  Klley. 

The  National  Anthem    Mlaa  Lucille  Mettsel. 

Prograir  following  dinner: 

Polonaise  in  AFlat.  Chopin.  (Miss  Cath- 
erine Crowley  at  the  plsno  i 

Greeting:  The  Honorable  Roaarr  M.  La 
FoLxrxTK.  Jr  .  United  States  Senate,  member 
of  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Vocal  aelectiona — Iflas  Lucille  Meusel: 

The  Sleigh— Kountx. 

Sunday — Carew. 

Una  Voce  Poco  Fii — Rossini  (from  the 
Berber  of  Seville  I. 

The  Unlveiaal  Church:  Cardinal  Strltch 


A  Business  Program  for  Fanners 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or  vitotNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVW 

Monday.  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  PLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rcccro  I  include  therein 
an  address  I  delivered  t)efore  the  twenty- 
seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Parm  Bureau  Pederation  at  Chicago 
on  December  18.  1945: 

Farming  Is  a  business  and  should  not  be 
uaed  as  guinea  pig  to  test  out  the  social 
fantasies  and  hslhiclnittlons  of  some  of  the 
consumer-mlTKled  economists  and  Utopian 
dreamers  who,  here  of  late.  It  would  ".eem. 
are  staying  awake  at  night  figuring  out  ways 
of  putting  the  farmers  upon  a  dole  or  subsidy 
program  In  order  to  give  the  constuners 
cheaper  food. 

The  trouble  with  these  well-lntentloned 
fellows  Is  that  they  look  upon  fam^^ers  us 
managers  of  eleemosynary  lnstttut!or..i.  run 
for  the  benefit  of  the  consumers,  whoee 
deficits  will  be  supplied  from  the  public 
Treasury  While  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  problem  of  getting  the  consumers  more, 
better,  and  cheaper  (ood.  the  solution  of  the 
problem  lias,  not  in  subsidizing  the  farmers. 
but  In  placing  farming  upon  a  tuslnees  basis 
so  they  will  be  able  to  produce  more  and 
better  food  at  cheaper  production  and  mar- 
keting coats. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  all  rea]lr.e<l  that 
farming  is  an  American  business  enterprise — 
the  largest  business  enterprise  In  Amt-rlca — 
and  m  order  to  be  succev>fully  and  ect  noml- 
cally  conducted  business  principles  and  prac- 
tices wUl  have  to  be  employed. 

swaiotxs 
Before  I  dlacuaa  some  of  the  things  that  I 
think  It  la  Imperative  we  should  do  Ir.  order 
to  place  farming  upon  a  business  biisla,  I 
want  to  Impreaa  upon  you  the  neceawity  ol 
first  clearing  the  way  by  getting  rid  o1  farm 
subsidies  and  roll -tacks  on  farm  prc-lucts. 
This  thing  of  the  Government  stepp  'p  In 
and  subsidizing  '^ne  class  In  order  for  an- 
other claaa  to  get  enough  to  eat.  thus  subsi- 
dizing both  claaaea.  U  a  fallacious  pollc)  that 
will.  If  not  checked,  undermine  both  classes 
and  eventually  otu  whole  economic  systf  m. 
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What  the  farmers  want,  and  Justice  and 
fair  dealings  demand  they  have,  is  a  fair 
price  m  the  market  place.  The  farmers,  like 
everyone  else  engaged  In  business,  want  to 
look  to  the  market  place  aud  not  the  Gov- 
ernment for  their  pay. 

And  what  the  lower  economic  class  In 
America  wants  is  not  a  subsidized  food  bill 
but  a  pay  envelope  with  enough  money  in  It 
to  purchase,  at  least,  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  lower  economic  class  -vants  to  look  to 
lu  pay  envelope  and  not  the  Government  for 
the  money  to  live  on. 

Such  a  policy,  as  I  have  Eald,  will  lead  to 
dteaster. 

The  farmers,  as  well  as  the  lower  economic 
class,  want  to  retain  their  freedom  and  In- 
dependence. All  they  ask  is  to  lead  their 
ovjrn  lives,  free  from  every  possible  govern- 
mental restraint,  and  the  opportunity  to 
make  their  own  living  In  the  traditional 
American  way.  They  do  not  want  the  Gov- 
ernment putting  a  subsidy-curb  bit  In  their 
moi  ths. 

They  want  to  reta.n  their  American  com- 
plex of  freedom  and  Independence.  If  you 
want  to  change  this  Independe^L-^reeoom- 
Amerlcan  complex  Into  a  paternalistic  com- 
plex, the  way,  in  my  opinion,  Is  to  follow  the 
subsidy  highway  As  for  me.  I  want  none  of 
It.  There  is  already  in  America  a  small  class 
that  seemingly  thinks  the  Lord  was  Joking 
when  He  sa'd.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread."  This  class,  as  I  said.  Is  now 
small,  but  if  you  want  to  see  It  increase,  I 
do  not  know  oX  a  better  way  of  recruiting 
their  ranks  thai,  by  adopting  a  subsidy 
pi  1  ley. 

When  we  resort  to  subsidies  we  are  not 
only  dodging  the  Issue,  we  are  undermining 
the  basic  principle  of  free  government,  name- 
ly, free  enterprise.  If  we  maintain  our  free 
enterprise  system,  the  respective  enterprises 
In  America — and  remember  farming  is  the 
biggest  enterprise  In  /merlca — should  be 
permitted  to  operate,  not  under  the  subeidy 
system,  but  under  the  profit  system.  Amer- 
ican enterprises.  Including  farming,  should 
be  self-sustaining  from  profits  and  not  from 
subsidies 

If  >-ut>sidles  is  the  answer  to  our  economic 
ills,  then  why  should  subsidies  only  apply 
to  farmers?  Because  a  certain  class  in  Amer- 
ica is  uneble  to  purchase  sufficient  clothing 
and  other  necessary  goods  and  wares,  we  have 
not  adopted  the  policy  of  forcing  manu- 
facturers and  merchants  to  sell  below  the 
production  ccst  and  then  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  deficit.  Yet.  If  the  subsidy 
policy  is  sound,  and  we  are  logical  in  our 
thinking  and  consistent  in  our  practice,  this 
Is  Just  what  we  should  do.  Why  make  Gov- 
ernment wards  of  the  f'armers  by  forcing  them 
to  sell  below  the  ccst  of  production  and  then 
look  to  the  Government  for  the  deficit,  and 
have  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  to 
operate  under  our  free  competitive  profit 
system? 

Yes.  when  we  resort  to  subsidies  we  de- 
stroy Initiative,  we  destroy  Incentive,  we  de- 
stroy competition,  the  things  upon  which 
free  competitive  American  enterprise  is  built, 
in  that  those  engaged  In  farming.  In  manu- 
facturing. In  producing,  will,  sooner  or  later, 
begin  to  ask  themselves  this  question:  "Well, 
what's  the  use  of  putting  forth  my  best  ef- 
forts. In  burning  up  my  mental  and  phys- 
ical energy,  striving  to  produce  better  and 
cheaper  food,  or  better  and  cheaper  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandise,  when  I  have  a  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  to  fall  back  on  to  take  care 
of  any  deficit  my  lack  of  effort  brings  about?" 
Take  heed  of  my  gaming:  If  we  do  those 
things  that  will  bring  about  such  thinking. 
Ve  are  creating  conditions  that  will,  sooner 
or  later,  supplant  our  democratic  system. 

I  cannot  think  that  any  red-blooded  Amer- 
ican who  has  given  thought  to  the  matter 
thinks  that  subsidies  Is  the  solution  to  our 


problem.  If  there  Is  a  class  in  America  that, 
due  to  their  economic  stattis.  Is  unable  to 
purchase  the  necessities  of  life,  the  solution 
to  the  problem  is  to  Improve  their  economic 
Btattis  so  they  will  have  sufficient  purchasing 
power  to  go  Into  the  open  market  and  pur- 
chase the  necessities  of  life.  Subsidies  is  not 
the  answer  to  our  problem.  The  answer  ilea 
in  creating  a  greater  purchasing  power .  This, 
In  my  opinion,  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
bringing  about,  as  far  as  possible,  full  em- 
ployment plus  a  decent  wage  scale. 

And,  let  me  add,  that  the  time  to  get  rid 
of  subsidies  Is  now  while  our  purchasing 
power  Is  high,  because  subsidies  are  reflected 
back  In  farm  prices,  and  when  remove-d  there 
will  have  to  be  a  corresponding  Increase  In 
farm  prices  or  else  the  farmers  will  be  ruined. 
There  Is,  I  believe,  sufficient  purchasing  power 
at  this  time  for  the  consumers  to  absorb  the 
subsidies  without  undue  hardship.  If.  how- 
ever, we  wait  until  our  purchasing  power  Is 
lower  and  consumers  are  unable  to  absorb 
the  advance  In  food  prices,  then  th«  whole 
subsidy  lead  will  fall  back  on  the  farmers 
and  will  bring  about  such  an  agricultural 
paralysis  as  this  country  has  never  experi- 
enced; and  remember  when  you  paralyze  agri- 
culture, you  parallze  the  Nation  Think,  for 
Instance,  what  would  happen  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  beef  cattle  if  we  removed  the  sub- 
sidy of  $39  per  thousand  pounds,  without  a 
correapoiKllng  increase  in  beef  prices,  and 
thus  threw  the  whole  subsidy  loss  on  the 
producers.  Why.  such  a  thing  would  wipe 
out  the  beef  producers  overnight.  The 
ep.me  thli>g  would  happen  to  the  milk  pro- 
ducers and  the  producers  of  certain  other 
farm  products. 

I  do  not  want  anything  I  have  said  with 
respect  to  subsidies  to  be  construed  an  mean- 
ing that  I  am  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  in  America  who  through  mis- 
fortune, or  through  circumstances  over 
which  they  had  no  control,  are  In  need  of 
governmental  assistance,  local.  State,  and 
national.  We  do  have  such  people  and  It  is 
the  function  of  government  to  see  that  their 
needs  are  supplied.  In  looking  after  this 
unfortunate  group  we  should  face  the  prob- 
lem honestly,  and  not  use  this  unfortunate 
class  as  an  excuse  to  subsidize  those  who.  un- 
der Improved  conditions,  would  be  able  to 
provide  for  themselves. 

Having  gotten  rid  of  subsidies  and  thus 
recognized  that  farming  Is  a  business  to  be 
run  upon  the  profit  and  not  the  subsidy  sys- 
tem, let  us  now  consider  some  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary  In  order  to  place  farm- 
ing upon  a  sound,  efficient  btislness  Imsis. 

I.    sou.  IMPBOVEMENT  AND  CASE 

First  on  the  list  I  would  place  foil  Im- 
provement and  soil  care.  Why?  Because 
farmers  can  no  mere  produce  food  abun- 
dantly and  cheaply  on  impoverished  and 
womout  land  than  can  the  manufacturers 
produce  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  abun- 
dantly and  cheaply  In  run-down  plants 
equipped  with  womout  and  outmoded 
machinery. 

Now,  soil  improvement  and  conservation 
are  far  more  than  farm  problems;  they  tu-e 
national  problems.  They  are  impressed  with 
more  than  a  public  Interest.  They  are  im- 
pressed with  a  public  duty.  The  very 
strength  of  this  Nation  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  our  soil.  As  we  improve  the  soil 
we  strengthen  our  Nation,  and  conversely,  as 
we  deplete  the  soli  we  weaken  our  Nation. 
I  make  this  bold  statement,  the  strength  of 
every  Nation  In  the  world  today  can  be  meas- 
ured by  the  strength  of  the  top  soil  of  that 
Nation. 

While,  due  to  the  vastnees  of  our  farm 
lands,  we,  as  a  Nation,  have  not  reached  the 
danger  point  as  yet,  we  are  beginning  to  run 
Into  signs  along  the  agricultural  highway  we 
are  traveling  that  point  to  danger  ahf^ad. 

What  do  we  read  on  some  of  the  signs? 


1.  Soil  erosion  has  affected  In  some  degree 
more  than  1,000,000,000  acres  of  land  In 
America.  This  Is  more  than  one-half  of  the 
Nation's  land. 

2.  Approximately  50,000,000  acres  of  once 
productive  cropland  have  been  already 
ruined  for  any  further  Immediate  cultiva- 
tion; another  £0,000,000  acres  are  in  a  condi- 
tion almost  as  bad;  and  half  to  all  the  fertile 
top  soU  has  been  removed  from  another  100,- 
000,000  acres. 

3.  Of  the  present  American  cropland  of 
415,000,000  acres,  only  about  342.000,000  acrea 
can  be  classed  as  really  good  land.  Of  the 
342.000.000  acres  of  good  land,  only  about 
62.000,000  acres  are  noaerodible,  and  the 
other  280,000,000  acres  of  good  land  is  losing 
soil  with  ever?  hard  rain. 

4.  Three  billion  tons  of  top  soil  go  down 
the  streams  and  rivers  every  year. 

5.  Annual  loss  of  soil  minerals  by  erosion 
Is  twenty  times  the  amount  of  soil  minerals 
annually  used  by  plant  life. 

6.  We  are  annually  mining  out  five  times 
the  soil  minerals  that  we  annually  put  back 
into  the  soil. 

7.  Erosion  alone  is  coating  the  Nation  ap- 
proximately $3,844,000,000  annually. 

8.  In  the  short  span  of  our  existence  we 
have  whittled  down  our  top  farm-land  soil 
from  an  average  thickness  of  i  bout  9  Inches  • 
to  a  present  average  thickness  of  about  6 
Inches.  This  is  a  statement  of  deep  signifi- 
cance when  we  realize  that  American  civi- 
lization Is  resting  upon  such  a  thin  founda- 
tion. Yes,  when  we  begin  to  visualize  that 
our  Republic  and  all  It  sunds  for  rests  upon 
such  a  thin  foundation,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  is  becoming  wobbly  through  neglect, 
we  Ijegln  to  realize  the  Importance  of  keeping 
the  foundation  In  good  repair. 

Having  realized  that  soil  Improvement  and 
care  are  national  problems  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  every  man  woman,  and  ciilld  In 
America,  we  would  be  remiss  In  our  duty  If 
we  did  not  tackle  the  problem  from  the  na- 
tional point  of  view.  We  are  Justified  In 
such  an  approach  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point that  In  so  doing  we  are  insuring  to  the 
generations  yet  unborn  an  ample  food  sup- 
ply, and  thus  insuring  the  perpetuity  cf  our 
national  existence,  but  upon  the  ground  that 
we  are  insuring  consumers,  present  and  fu- 
ture, cheaper  food.  It  is  axiomatic  that 
when  we  increase  production  we  decrease 
production  costs  and  make  it  possible  to  gtve 
the  consumers  cheaper  food. 

It  was  from  such  considerations  that  I  In- 
troduced H.  R.  2922  in  the  House  and  Sena- 
tors Bankheao  and  Hill  Introduced  8.  882 
In  the  Senate.  These  bills  are  Identical  and 
provide  for  a  6-year  national  fertilizer  pro- 
gram that  would  reach  Into  every  agricul- 
tural county  in  America. 

The  experimetAal  pilot  plants  provided  for 
In  the  bill  would  be  run  by  the  Government 
for  a  period  of  5  years  which.  It  Is  thought, 
would  be  ample  time  within  which  to  de- 
velop the  right  kinds  of  fertilizer  needed  for 
our  different  soils,  and  demonstrate  to  the 
farmers  of  America  the  imperative  necessity 
for  soil  Improvement  and  care,  after  which 
period  they  would  be  turned  over  to  farmer- 
cooperatives,  cr.  In  the  event  the  farmers  do 
not  desire  to  organize  and  tun  the  planta 
throigh  cooperative  effort,  to  private  in- 
dustry. 

The  fertilizer  Industry,  Judging  from  the 
past,  does  not  have  the  urge,  nor  does  It 
have  the  vision,  to  inaugurate  such  a  pro- 
gram. .So  far  It  has  been  satisfied  with  ftir- 
nishing  the  farmers  feitillzers  low  in  min- 
eral content  but  high  In  filler  content  which, 
of  course,  means  more  profits  to  the  industry 
and  poorer  yields  to  the  farmers. 

Soil  chemistry,  I  believe,  is  In  its  Infancy, 
and  I  am  afraid  If  we  leave  the  problem  to 
the  fertilizer  mdustry  that  Ita  Infancy  will 
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ifmember.  the  Lord  put  more  than 
potash,  and  phoaphate  in  the  soil. 
here  aeems  to  be  a  common  belief 
re  put  these  thlnffB  back   Into  the 
tn  diluted  quantities,  we  have  corn- 
job  of  restoring  the  mineral  coo- 
aoll     Let  me  Impress  thU  thought 
by  relstlng  the  experience  of  one 
(rtends. 

of  mine,  while  not  s  soil  chem- 

Been  giving  a  lot  of  though  i  to  soli 
He  owns  a  splendid  bluegrasa 
like  all  cattle  fanners,  la  deeply 
In  increasing  the  capacity  c€  his 
He  came  to  the  conclusion,  aa 
It.  that  If  "he  could  put  back 
sou  the  minerals  the  Lord  uriglnaJly 
he  would  Ro  a  long  ways  toward 
of  his  problem.      This,  to  my 
thinking,  wss  a  aound   conclusion, 
a    field   of   40   acres   that  con- 
^    fairly    good    blue  graee    eod.    the 
capacity  of  which  was  15  head  of 
He  first  treated  the  field  with 
usphate.  which,  of  course,  m- 
the'  field  s  csrrylntj  capacity.     Three 
my  friend  treated  a  part  of  the 
a  mixture   containing,   per   acre, 
of    20-percent    phosphate.    300 
of  salt,  a  tons  at  burnt  Ume.  6  tone 
Ume,   ao   pnnaii   of   sulfur.  M 
o(  eiwom  wlta.  90  pounds  of  borax. 
at   bluaetone.   snd    1    gallon   of 
This  year  the  field  carried,  not  IS 
cattle,  but  40  bead  of  cattle,  and 
ttiat  had  the  whole  field  been 
lib    the    mixture    it    would    have 
SO    head.       The    gracing    season    on 
commenced  about  2  weeks  earlier 
graslnf   aaaaoQ    In    that    section 
at    least.    3    weeks    later,    thus 
the   Rrazlug    season   for   some- 
^ver    l    month       The   cattle   put  on 
400  potinda  In  weight. 
.  we  now  discover  thai  the  nutrl- 
of  farm  producta  depends  largely 
condition   of   the  soil       Because, 
a  eerUda  track  patch  produeea 
lucKiui  Inntluy  carrots  |a  no 
to  sasume  that  the  carrot-s  have  the 
value  they  are  swppoacd   to  havp. 
tiatter   of   fact,   so   far   as   their   food 
eoocemed.    they   may    be    utterly 
Wbyf     Simply  bccauae  the  sot! 
they  came  wm  lacking  In  cer- 
mlnerals.      ReaMaaber.    the    K>i\ 
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,t  lackeih.      Hence.  It  U  , 
i.AAdennine  our  health,  even 
ting  guod-looking  (ood 


!  om  soil  depleted  of  the  ncoaaaary  soil 


the 


■aid.  I  am  afraid  we  know  very  little 

proper  treMBMBt  of  our  soil.     And 

raid   that   too  aaafy  farmers  of   to- 

the  doctors  of  yesterday  who  thotjght 

.  quinine,  and  opiates  would  cure 

ills  to  which  man  Is  heir,  think  that 

pota»h.   and   phosphate   will   cure 

diaeaaes  to  which  the  aoU  is  heir.     I 

Uait  w«  do  net  appreciate  that 

OB  one  farm  may  be  suSering  from 

rely  dlCerent  disease  from   the  dls- 

Uie  sou  of  a  neighboring  farm,  which. 

.  means  that  wc  have  got  to  diagnose 


soil  diseases  Just  as  we  do  human 
and  treat  them  accordingly. 

All  Americana,  regardleaa  of  their  trade  ot 
calling,  should  be  deeply  Interested  In  soil 
improvement  and  care.  And.  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  Will  only  pause  and  think  thla 
thing  throtigh.  I  know  that  they  will  not 
only  become  Interested,  but  that  they  will 
become  lutereated  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  win  become  Imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  crusader  and  will  line  up  In  solid 
phalanx  and  ficht  lintil  6.  882  and  H.  R. 
3923  are  written  Into  the  etatutory  law  of 
thla  land.  Do  not  think  that  the  task 
ahead  of  us  is  an  easy  one.  The  FerUliaer 
Trust  U  ou  the  war  path.  The  Uust  has 
money,  and  money  employs  talent,  and  Irom 
prMent  prospecU  It  looks  like  we  are  going 
to  be  met  on  the  threshold  of  this  fight 
with  an  unlimited  lobby  fund  plus  toe  best, 
shrewdest,  and  moat  Influential  lobby IsU 
money  can  hire. 

Upon  the  introducUon  of  these  companion 
bills  sever<\l  significant  things  happened: 

1.  The  Fertilizer  Trust  commenced  to  op- 
erate under  a  name  that  has  more  farm  ap- 
peal, namely,  ihe  Amencnn  Plant-Food  Coun- 
cil. Lie. 

2  Having  obtained  a  name  with  more  ag- 
rlctiltural  ••It"  In  It.  the  next  move  was 
to  Invade  Congress  and  select  one  of  Ita 
most  outfiiandlng  Members,  occupying  a 
strategic  position  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  which  committee,  of  course,  will 
have  to  pass  on  all  appropriations  for  the 
fertilizer  pilot  planu.  as  the  leader  tc  spear- 
head the  drive  to  kill  the  bille.  "^hls  Mem- 
ber IS  now  luted  aa  the  president  of  this 
great  pseudo-farm  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican  Plant-Food  Council.   Inc. 

3  The  Perullaer  Trust  has  started  the 
printing  presses  turning  out  propaganda 
Hgainst  the  bills,  the  like  of  which  I  have 
not  seen  since  the  dsys  of  the  holding-com- 
pany legislation.     Oh.  this  American  Plant- 

-  Pood  Councd.  Inc..  la  a  high-powered  outfit 
that  started,  from  the  very  beginning.  In 
high  gear. 

Now  this  Is  a  free  country,  snd  1  do  not 
mtunae  my  colleegtie  for  resigning  from 
Congress  In  order  to  Improve  his  financial 
position — In  order  to  become  president  of 
this  newly  crested.  all-Important  farm  or- 
ganization, the  American  Plant-Food  Omra- 
cU.  Inc..  which  was  set  up  for  the  worthy 
purpose  of  protecting  the  American  fsrmer 
fron.  the  rash.  un-Amerlcnn  act  of  providing 
means  for  improving  his  soil — but  I  do  ques- 
tion the  propriety,  yes.  the  right  of  s  Mem- 
ber of  C<inirTes8  taking  on  new  duties  vitally 
affecting  pending  legislation  before  divesting 
him&elf  of  all  responsibility  incident  to  bis 
high  oOce. 

Tet.  to  my  astonishment.  I  find  my  col- 
league, who  haa  served  his  people  In  the 
Bouse  for  some  twenty -odd  years,  during 
which  time  he  haa  evidenced  no  visible  in- 
terest in  agriculture,  overnight,  aa  it  were, 
ruahlng  in  to  defend  the  Ansrlcan  farmers 
from  the  soci.**llzation.  the  regimentation,  and 
the  other  baneful  mfiuences  and  effects  the 
passage  of  S.  882  and  H  R.  29r22  would  vitit 
upon  them.  Oh.  I  wonder  where  this  sgn- 
cultural  Roderick  waa  during  the  early 
thutiea  when  the  farmers  of  America  were 
fighting  for  their  very  exlateucel  Oh,  where 
waa  this  fertilizer-scented  Roderick  when 
the  agricultural  situation  was  so  serious  thst 
shotguns  were  being  used  by  farmers  to  stay 
sheriff  bales  of  farm  lands?  01>.  where,  oh 
where,  was  R^xlerick  during  the  so  dark  days 
when,  if  we  measure  his  capacity  for  lead- 
ership by  the  valuation  the  fertilizer  trtist 
has  placed  upon  It.  one  clear  blast  on  his 
bugle  horn  would  have  rallied  the  farmers 
around  a  leadership  that  would  have  led 
thrm  out  of  the  low  grounds  of  sorrow  Into 
"a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey."  I 
will  not  be  to  uncharitable  as  to  even  sug- 
gest that  it  took  a  long-term  contract,  pliis 


a  princely  salary,  to  get  this  psuedo  farmer 
Roderick  to  toot  his  horn  ui  defense  of  the 
farmers  of  America. 

i  am,  however,  persuaded  that  the  farmers 
of  America  know  their  friends,  and  that  they 
will  not  rally  to  the  aedticUve  bugle  call 
that  today  la  being  sounded  by  this  recent 
"plant  food  •  convert.  If  they  do.  may  ths 
good  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  souls.  b«- 
cauae  I  am  afraid  their  fate  will  be  Uiat 
which  befell  the  flute-enchiinted  raU  th*t 
followed  the  leadership  of  that  chiu-mint^'. 
seductive  fiute  player,  the  Pied  Pip^r  cf 
Hamelin. 

On  December  6.  1945.  In  the  cltv  of  Roc- 
noke,  before  the  Virginia  bUte  Horncultur.tl 
Society,  my  colleague,  as  reported  in  ty.e 
Roanoke  Times  of  December  C.  1945.  stundfd 
this  blast  upon  bis  bugle  hijrn  against  S.  882 
and  H.  R.  2922: 

-Senate  bill  882  .and  House  bill  2922.  com- 
panion blll^  pending  before  the  respective 
committees  of  Congress,  are  another  mis- 
guided effort  to  turn  the  American  farmer 
ovtT  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  put 
him  under  bondage  by  unnecessary  sub- 
sidies and  Federal  regulation  and  control." 
he  said. 

•'However.  I  do  not  believe  the  time  h.^8 
come  or  should  ever  come  when  the  Govern - 
ment  goes  Into  the  farming  business,  or  when 
it  should  undertske  to  regtilate  or  reirlment 
every  action  and  procedtwe  of  the  farmer, 
even  down  to  the  point  of  doing  his  plow- 
ing, seeding,  fertilizing,  and  harvesting  for 
hiin. 

••1  cannot  go  alonp  with  the  unsound 
philosophy  that  would  put  the  American 
farmer  sitting  on  the  curb  with  a  tin  can 
In  his  hand  asking  alms  of  every  pansertay. 
Those  who  advocate  such  unaound  principles 
are  doing  a  disservice  to  agriculture  1  think 
that  what  the  farmers  want  is  a  fair,  square 
chance  In  a  free  and  competitive  economy  to 
live  his  life,  conduct  his  bustnes.s  undrr  cir- 
cumstances from  which  he  may  reasonably 
expect  to  have  a  profit  for  his  labors. 

"I  maintain  we  can  have  no  economic 
solidarity  in  this  country-no  domestic 
tranquillity — no  personal  security  unless  we 
maintain  and  foster  individual  initiative  and 
a  system  of  free  enterprise, '•  Woodnim  con- 
tinued. ••That  mean.o  that  the  Government. 
States  and  Nation,  should  not.  except  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  nstlonal  emer- 
gency, undertake  to  order  our  lives  or  enter 
Into  competition  with  free  enterprise." 

I  am  not  surprl.sed  at  the  line  of  attack. 
It  Is  the  same  line  that  has  been  followed 
by  the  Fertilizer  Trust  since  the  bills  were 
Introduced. 

••Socialization  ••■  •  Regimentation  r  "Free 
enterprise! "  When  unable  to  answer  by  logic 
and  reason,  these  are  the  bugaboos  with 
which  to  frighten  the  American  pe-jple.  I 
have  heard  theae  arguments  used  sane  the 
days  the  cltlea  first  commenced  to  put  In 
their  own  waterworks  and  electric  plants. 
Yes.  and  I  have  heard  one  or  the  other  of 
them  used  against  every  forward  movement 
we  have  taken  In  this  country:  against  TVA. 
against  social  security,  against  unemployment 
inatirance.  against  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act.  against  the  Holding  Company 
Act.  a^.ainst  the  act  giving  labor  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively,  against 
the  Pair  Labor  Practices  Art.  And  now  they 
bring  these  same  old  arguments  out  of  the 
closet  to  frlghien  Congieas  ur>.o  killing  bills 
designed  to  improve  otir  soil. 

No«.  let  me  briefly  answer  these  argu- 
m«nt&: 

As  to  socialization  The  public  has  a  vitjil 
Interest  in  the  soil>  and  It  is  the  duty  of  our 
Government  to  see  that  our  soil  is  conaerve<> 
and  tmpioved.  Why?  Because  it  Is  the  sourcs 
from  which  ctmes  the  food  and  fiber  to 
suataln  our  people.  While  I  t>«licve  in  the 
ownership  of  laud  in  fee  simple.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  every  grantee  In  a  land  deed  tx-- 
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oomes.  to  a  certain  extent,  a  trustee.  The 
tru.st  Imposed  by  the  conveyance  Is  not  to 
wantonly  abuse  the  land.  And  this  trust 
Is  so  broad  that  It  also  extends  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  Is  the  duty  of  Government  to 
not  only  see  that  our  land  Is  conserved,  but 
to  render  every  reasonable  assistance  In  soil 
conservation  and  improvement.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  strength  and  perpetuity  of  this 
Government  depends  upon  the  strength  and 
Iierpetulty  cf  the  Nation's  topsoil. 

Aa  to  free  enterprise:  I  suppose  this  ar- 
gument is  directed  at  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  giving  the  farmers,  at  the  end  of  the 
5-yeax  period,  the  right  to  form  cooperatives 
to  purchase  the  fertilizer  plants  from  the 
Government.  Well.  If  individuals  can  or- 
ganize, for  Instance,  a  fertilizer  corporation 
to  operate  a  fertilizer  plant  that  no  one  In- 
dividual Is  financially  strong  enough  to  build 
and  operate  why  cannot  farmers,  no  one  of 
which  Is  strong  enough  financially,  get  to- 
pether  and  orpanlze  a  farm  cooperative  for 
the  same  purpose?  If  corporations  are  per- 
mlsi^ible  under  our  free-eLtcrprlse  system, 
upOii  what  theory  are  cooperatives  excluded? 

As  to  regimentation:  There  Is  nothing  In 
the  bin,  not  a  single  line,  that  would  regi* 
ment  anyone.  The  bill  Is  free  from  compul- 
sion and  regimentation. 

n.    EQtnPMENT 

Having  provided  the  farmers  with  good 
plants,  that  Is.  good  farms,  we  should  see 
that  the  farms  are  well  equipped.  I  use  the 
v.ord  equipped  to  cover  not  only  sufficient 
and  up-to-date  farming  machinery,  but  nec- 
essary livestock  and  farm  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  farm  home  and  modern  conveniences. 
As  I  Intimated,  a  farmer  can  no  more  ab'un- 
dantly  and  economically  produce  on  good 
land  without  the  necessary  equipment,  than 
can  the  manufacturer  produce  In  a  fine  up- 
to-date  plant  that  lacks  modern  and  up-to- 
date  machinery. 

These  objectives  can  be  accomplished  by — 

1  Carrying  forward  our  rural-electrifica- 
tion program. 

2.  Adopting  a  rural-building  program  com- 
parable to  the  ur^>«>n -housing  program.  Such 
a  program,  of  course,  would  have  to  be  worked 
out  In  a  sane,  sensible  manner  in  order  to 
see  that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farm 
Jtistlfles  the  Imprcemcnts  because  If  s 
farmer  Is  loaned  money  to  erect  buildings 
that  the  earning  capacity  of  the  farm  Is  not 
sufficient  to  carry,  the  ultimate  result  would 
be  not  only  the  loss  of  the  Improvements, 
but  the  loss  of  the  farm. 

3  Bringing  our  farm-credit  structure 
down  to  date  so  It  will  take  care  of  the 
financial  needs  of  the  farmers  in  purchasing 
livestock  and  farm  machinery,  as  well  as 
modern  conveniences  that  will  add  so  much 
to  farm  life. 

The  farm  home  should  be  made  an  at- 
tractive place  to  live.  The  farmer  Is  entitled 
to  some  of  the  modern  conveniences  In  order 
to  take  out  of  farm  life,  as  far  as  possible.  th% 
di-udgeries  that  are,  at  present,  Incident 
thereto. 

m.  Fsicx 

Having  provided  the  farmers  with  produc- 
tive, well-equipped  farms,  in  order  for  them 
to  produce  abundantly  and  cheaply,  good 
business  demands  that  we  Inaugurate  a  price 
system  that  will,  at  least.  Insure  them  a  rea- 
sonable profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
production  and  upkeep. 

No  matter  how  modern  an  industrial  plant 
may  be.  no  matter  how  efficiently  it  operates, 
how  abundantly  and  cheaply  It  may  be  able 
to  produce,  unless  it  operates  at  a  profit  it 
will,  sooner  or  later  be  thrown  Into  bank- 
ruptcy.   The  same  Is  true  of  a  farm. 

The  Inability  of  the  farmers  to  regulate 
prices,  as  does  Indtistry,  has  been  the  greatest 
problem  that  has  confronted  the  farmers  of 
America  over  the  years.    This  problem  has  to 


be  solved  before  we  will  ever  be  able  to  stabil- 
ize agriculture  and  place  It  upon  s  sound 
business  basis. 

Of  all  the  suggested  or  tried  farm-price 
formulas  the  parity  concept  Is.  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  soundest  It  is  sound  because  it 
Is  fair  to  all.  It  protects  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike 

Now.  Just  what  Is  this  thing  that  we  call, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  parity  price?  How 
does  it  oi>erate  nlth  respect  to  the  farmers, 
who  are  the  producers,  and  how  does  it 
operate  with  respect  to  the  consumers  of 
farm  products,  which  latter  class,  of  cour£e, 
includes  all  of  ue?  If  It  works  to  the  Interest 
of  the  farmers  and  at  the  same  time  Imposes 
no  undue  hardships  upon  the  consumers, 
then  It  works  to  the  Interest  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  America,  and  should 
demand  universal  approval.  Well  It  does 
Jtist  ^hat  thing  and,  In  my  opinion,  has  the 
approval  cf  everyone  that  has  thought  the 
matter  through  and  understands  parity  price. 
Of  course,  those  who  are  suffering  from  the 
subsidy  hallucination  and  want  to  see  Uncle 
Sam  operate  a  free-lunch  counter  In  every 
home  will  not  agree  with  me.  They  want 
parity  Income,  or  some  other  subsidized  pro- 
gram, which  they  masquerade  under  the 
name  of  a  farm  plan,  but  which  In  truth  and 
In  fact  simply  means  a  dole  for  the  farmers 
and  cheap  food  for  the  consumers,  with 
generous  old  Uncle  Sam  paying  the  bill. 

Now  parity  Is  a  relative  term.  It  Is  a  price 
relationship,  and  seeks  to  ma.ntaln  the 
proper  price  relationship  between  those 
things  the  farmers  sell  and  those  things  the 
farmers  buy.  Under  it  farm  prices  would 
constantly  change  In  order  to  maintain  the 
proper  relationship  between  what  the  farmers 
sell  and  what  the  farmers  buy.  Under 
It,  fcr  Instance,  if  wages  go  down  and  con- 
sequently what  the  farmers  buy  cost  less, 
farm  prices  would  go  down  correspondingly. 
In  other  words,  it  would  give  the  f.irmer^s 
dollar  the  same  purchasing  power  as  the  con- 
sumer's dollar,  and  conversely.  It  would  give 
the  consumers  dollar  the  same  purchasing 
power  E8  the  farmer^s  dollar.  It  would  keep 
the  Industrial  dollar,  the  labor  dollar  and 
the  farm  dollar  on  a  parity— on  an  equality. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion about  the  soundness  of  the  parity  con- 
cept. The  trouble  comes  when  we  attempt 
to  put  the  concept  into  practice  by  establish- 
ing parity  prices.  When  the  parity  concept 
was  first  adopted  back  in  1933  we  adopted 
the  5-year  period  of  1909-14  as  the  period 
when  the  price  relationship  between  the 
things  the  farmers  sold  and  the  things  the 
farmers  bought  were,  more  or  less,  at  a  proper 
balance,  and  called  this  period  the  base  peri- 
od, and  attempted  to  figure  our  parity  prices 
In  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  this  balance 
that  existed  during  the  base  period.  While 
this  period  was  the  best  period  we  could  find, 
we  found  that  it  did  not  work  out  Justly  and 
equitably  In  all  cases,  and  at  the  time,  for 
Instance,  adopted  another  base  period  ftjr 
tobacco  In  order  to  bring  about,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  better  tobacco  price  relationship. 
However,  In  spite  of  our  efforts,  we  found  that 
parity  prices  as  figured  during  this  base 
period,  while  manifestly  fair — In  some  cases 
more  than  fair — to  certain  farm  products, 
were  manifestly  unfair  to  other  products. 
The  truth  Is  we  created  some  price  valleys 
and  peaks,  which.  In  my  opinion,  should  be 
leveled  c^.  And  when  this  Is  done  we  should 
Include  farm  wages  in  the  calculations  of 
parity.  I  am  afraid,  however,  that  If  we  only 
amend  the  parity  law  by  including  farm  wages 
In  calculations  of  parity  that  we  will  augment 
rather  than  ameliorate  our  i>arlty  trouble. 
What  we  should  do  Is  this:  We  should  re- 
examine parity  «nd  work  out  a  formula  that 
will,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  level  down 
the  present  valleys  and  peaks,  and  bring 
about  the  proper  price  relationship  with  re- 
spect to  all  farm  products.    And,  may  I  add. 


that  in  my  opinion  It  is  humanly  Impossible 
to  write  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen  a  parity 
law  that  will  hold  good  on  down  through  the 
years.  We  will,  if  we  maintain  even  approxi- 
mately correct  parity  prices,  have  to  mod- 
ernize the  law  from  time  to  time. 

Having  established  parity  prices,  the  Job. 
however,  is  only  one-half  completed.  It  Is 
an  idle  gesture  to  establish  parity  prices 
unless  we  take  the  next  step  and  make  parity 
prices  effective.  This  Is  going  to  be  a  most 
difficult  imdertaklng.  but  unless  It  is  vrorked 
out.  setting  up  parity  prices  fcr  the  farmers 
means  absolutely  nothing.  And  when  it  is 
worked  out  It  should  be  worked  out  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  the  farmers  the  full  parity 
price,  and  not  75  percent  or  90  percent  of 
parity.  We  can  no  more  put  farming  on  a 
business  basis,  for  Instance,  giving  the  farm- 
ers 9D  percent  of  parity  than  we  can  place 
Industry  upon  a  sound  business  basis  by 
cutting  industrial  prices  to  90  percent  of  u 
fair  selling  price.  , 

IV.  MJuuurriNO 

Having  given  the  American  farmers  good 
production  plants  by  soil  Improvement, 
equipped  the  plants,  and  provided  them  with 
a  price  system  that  will  insure,  at  least,  the 
cost  of  production  plus  upkeep,  the  next 
step  is  to  set  up  a  marketing  system  that 
will  bring  about  the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts orderly,  efficiently,  and  economically. 

One  of  the  biggest  farm  problems  yet  un- 
solved is  the  marketing  problem.  Over  the 
years  we  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  teach- 
ing the  farmers  how  to  prexluce.  Our  pro- 
duction efforts  have,  by  and  large,  bsen  suc- 
cessful. Through  conservation  practices. 
Improved  strains.  Improved  methods  cf  culti- 
vation, and  mechanized  farming,  we  have 
been  able  to  increase  our  production  tremen- 
dously. The  ead  part  of  the  picture  Is  th\s. 
that  while  the  average  farmer  knows  a  great 
deal  about  production  he  knows  very* little, 
if  anything,  about  marketing  what  he 
produces. 

As  ycu  know,  a  special  committee  on  farm 
marketing  has  been  set  up.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  committee.  While  we  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  spadework  looking  into  this, 
t&at,  and  the  other  phase  of  the  problem,  and 
are  now  holding  open  hearings,  we  are  not 
li)  position,  at  this  time,  to  make  concrete 
'Ttfccmmendations.  We  are  still  seeking  in- 
formation and  guidance.  We  do  know  that 
the  spread  between  the  farm  and  table  im- 
poverishes the  farmer  and  consumer  alike, 
in  that,  while  reducing  farm  prices,  it  in- 
creases constuner  prices.  Our  present  farm- 
marketing  system  may  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  the  system  of  subtraction  and 
addition.  Yes;  In  99  cases  out  of  100  the  sye- 
ter  employs  both  subtraction  and  addition, 
shooting  the  farmers  with  the  subtraction 
barrel  of  the  marketing  shotgun  and  the  con- 
sumers with  the  addition  barrel.  Our  prob- 
lem, of  course,  is  to  work  out  a  marketing 
system  that  will  bring  the  farmer  and  con- 
sumer closer  together.  The  whole  secret  cf 
a  successful  farm-marketing  system  hovers 
around  reducing  the  spread  between  the 
farm  and  table.  If  this  can  be  done,  and  we 
believe  It  can,  it  will  literally  save  the 
farmers  and  consumers  millions  of  dollars 
per  year.  Most  industries  have  worked  cut 
such  a  system,  and  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  such  a  system  to  be  worked  out  for  the 
farmers  and  consumers.  I  say  It  advisedly, 
no  American  Industry  could  stay  in  business 
If  It  had  to  operate  under  the  same  double- 
barrel  marketing  system  the  farmers  have 
been  forced  to  operate  under  over  the  years. 
In  order  to  Impress  upon  you  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  let  me  make  this  statement: 
Roughly  speaking,  for  every  dollar  the 
farmer  receives  for  a  farm  product  the  con- 
sumer pays  from  2  to  3  dollars  for  the  same 
product.  The  table  that  follows  will  show 
you  the  spread  from  the  farmer  to  the  con- 
sumer for  the  years  1913  to  1943: 
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Whtlct  I  tnow  that  a  part  of  this  spread, 
the  larger  part.   r«pr*8enta  trans- 
and   lefktlmatc  handling  charges, 
pjfrsuaded  that  if  the  rtght   kind  of 
etlnff  system  is  wvwked  out  a  con- 
perfent  of  the  spread  can  be  saved, 
of  the  saving,  provided  we  have  a 
-price    system,    will    inure    to    the 
of  the  consumers. 
as   I   stated,   we   are   still    seeking 
and  guidance,  and  are  not.  st 
reudy   to  make  concrete  suggea- 
am  going  to  briefly  mention  two  or 
mga  in  particular  that  I  think  are 
of  careful  consideration, 
we  should  Improve  our  present  State 
services  and  coordinate  the  mar- 
lenrtcee  of  the  respective  Swtes.     If 
ve  States  would  put  on  an  edu- 
campatgn  to  educate  the  farmers  In 
up-to-date  marketing  the  money  would  be 
well  apjnt.     And  If  the  State  ncrivltles  were 
so  Information  would  be  quickly 
tted  through  the  States  many  sup- 
uses  would  disappear. 
4MU'ke  ting -news  service  Ebould  be  im- 
ao   the   farmers   can   keep   up   with 
jrenda,  and  gluU  In  p*rticuliir  mar< 
areaa.     Tbe  present  news  service. 
Instances,  comes  too  late  to  be  of 
value  to  the  fanners. 

the   greateat   field   In   which   to 

farm  Otarketlng  prticraaa  !<>  In  the 

fleid.     That  the  farmers,  when 

and  work  Uigether.  have  the 

to  market  their  producu  eOctently 

ly  la  IK)  longer  open  to  quaa- 

""  ey  have  In  many  in.xtancea  demon- 

their  capacity. 

M  briefly  mention  some  of  the  ac- 
compltehments  of  the  farmers  in  Eocklng- 
bam  Oc  Linty.  Va.  I  am  mighty  proud  of  tha 
record  <>(  thle  Virginia  county.  And  let  me 
caU  yo«,r  attention  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
CNiniy  of  O.  F.  Holainger.  the  wide- 
awake I  ad  tABkant  president  of  the  Virginia 
Farm  i  uieau.  which  has  played  an  Impor- 
tant pa  rt  In  bringing  about  the  accuxupUah- 
ments    vhich  I  shall  mention. 

The  larmers  of  Bocklngham  cooperatively 
own  an  I  operate : 

1    Uutuai  inauranee  companies  that  carry 
1.000.1  lOO  of  insurance  on  farm   buUdlnt^s 
and   pn  perty.  at  a  rate  greatly   under   the 


ea>pr<rate 


ao(  Dosnicall 


old-line  companies,  and  which,  of  course, 
saves  the  farmers  thousands  of  dollars  In 
Insurance  premiums. 

2.  Mutual  telephone  companies  which  give 
the  farmers  oi^e  of  the  best  rural  telephone 
services  In  America. 

3  A  farm-bureau  store  with  assets  of  over 
$1,300,000  and  no  liabilities,  and  which  did 
a  business  nt  t3.0l7.633  during  the  fiscal  year 
1943-44.  This  cooperative  store  saves  the 
farmers  thousands  of  dollars  annually. 

4.  A  milk-producers'  association  contain- 
ing 1.300  members,  which  bandies  37.000.000 
pounds  uf  milk  annually,  aiid  for  which  it 
recehed  last  year  12.225.000.  This  associa- 
tluu  Is  paying  from  10  to  20  percent  more 
for  milk  than  other  buyers  of  milk  In  that 
section,  and  owns  one  of  the  most  modern 
dairy  manufactiirlng  plants  In  the  South. 

5.  Perhaps  the  ftnest  poultry -dressing  plant 
in  .\menca.  which  la  being  expanded,  but 
which  is  now  dressing  some  12.000.000  poimds 
of  poiiltry  per  year.  Its  annual  business 
amounts  to  mure  than  $5,000,000  per  year. 

6.  A  rural-eiectrlc  euoperatlve  which  waa 
established  in  1038.  The  cooperative  now 
has  a  membership  of  3.735.  has  lj250  miles 
of  Unea.  and  a  generating  plant  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  3.600  horsepower  v:tlued  at  $250,000. 
The  entire  project,  lines  and  plant,  has  a 
valuatiou  of  $1,500,000. 

7.  A  mutual  cold-storage  plant,  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  375.000  boaea.  In  1»44  thla  plant 
stored  for  growers  $200,000  worth  of  peaches 
ajad  $075000  worth  of  apples,  and  in  addi- 
tion stored  tor  the  Goveriiraent.  72  carloads 
of  effia.  202  carloada  of  meat,  and  42  carloads 
of  potatoea. 

8.  A  fruit-  and  meat-canning  cooperative 
for  food  proceasing  and  packing.  Thla  oo- 
oparative  only  recently  Installed  J u Ice-manu- 
facturing eqiupment  with  a  daily  capacity  ot 
8.000  buflheia. 

».  Recently  the  farmers  nrgaiil—d  a  live- 
stock processing  plant,  the  oott  at  which  will 
be  arouiNl  $250,000.  It  U  aimed  to  process 
and  suppty  <iuaUty  meau  aiid  meat  product*. 
and  plans  to  package  and  quick-freeae  meata 
for  froaen-fond  distributors  serving  the  east- 
em  United  States. 

Now.  what  does  this  all  add  o^  tof  RoUl 
your  breath  if  you  eta  not  taam  what  eo- 
operatlve  effort  will  do,  because  the  results 
are  truly  astonishing.     The  cooperative  ef- 


forts brought  to  the  3.900  farms  of  Rocking- 
ham an  Income  of  $31,573,950.  or  an  average 
Income  of  $8,005  per  farm.  This  Income  came 
from  the  following  sources: 
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Believing  as  1  do  that  farming  Is  n  fcusi. 
ness.  honesty  demands  that  I  state  In  this 
connection,  though  my  utterancea  may  be  re- 
garded by  moet  members  of  the  cooperatives 
as  heresy.  If  tsrmers  get  together  and  form 
a  cooperative  to  fiurther  their  business  In- 
terests.  that  the  cooperative  so  formed  should 
be  taxed  jti^t  like  any  other  businesii  enter- 
prise Is  taxed.  There  is  no  economic  Ju!«tl- 
flcatlou  for  any  business  enterprise,  including 
cooperatives,  that  has  to  depend  upon  tax 
exemption  or  lax  evasion  for  Its  existence. 
I  am  afraid  If  we  continue  to  follow  the  policy 
of  granting  cooperatives  tax  exemption*  that 
tre  will,  sooner  or  later,  bring  the  coopera- 
tive movement  Into  public  disrepute  This 
would.  Indeed,  be  not  only  a  high  but  a  ruin- 
ous price  to  pay.  because  no  enterprise  can 
long  exist  without  public  approval. 

v.  AcaicvLTuaAL  csEDrr  ststtm 

Lastly  1  mention  a  credit  system  designed 
to  take  care  of  the  financial  needs  ol  the 
farmer??. 

There  Is  great  need  to  bring  about  a  con- 
solidation of  all  Federal  agrictiUural  lending 
agencies.  Until  this  is  done,  the  farmers  of 
America  will  never  have  a  FedernI  agricul- 
tural credit  syst^em  that  Is  sdmlnlstered  In  an 
efOcient  and  businesslike  manner  anc*  enjoys 
the  confidence  and  respett  that  it  ahorii'd. 
The  American  farmers  are  entltJed  to  a  Fed- 
eral credit  system  that  Is  just  as  efBctent  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  system 
should  enjoy  and  command  the  same  con- 
fidence and  reapect  m  the  held  of  agriculture 
that  the  Federal  Reaerve  System  commands 
and  enjoys  In  the  field  of  business  and  fi- 
nance. 

Some  lime  ago  I  introdticed  H  R.  3422  for 
the  purpose  of  layini?  the  proper  foundation 
Upon  which  to  build  the  rigbt  kind  of  mi 
agricultural  credit  structure:  and.  unless  the 
right  kind  of  foundation  is  laid,  the  struc- 
^ture.  no  mstter  bow  perfect  it  may  be.  will 
always  be  in  jeopardy  For  this  reaaon  it  is 
Imm-rative  that  we  lay  the  proper  foundation 

After  we  lay  the  proper  foundation.  I  hope 
no  one  will  think  that  we  have  coniplet#»d 
our  undertaking.  If  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  is  all  that  we  have  In  mind.  then, 
as  deeply  concerned  as  I  am  in  seeing  set  up 
an  eflkrient  credit  agency  for  the  farmers.  I 
would  not  be  interested  in  this  piece  of  lefrls- 
latlon.  This  piece  ol  legislation  Is  only  the 
first  step.  While  It  Is  an  Important  step — 
just  as  important  aa  a  foundation  is  unde- 
any  structure — it  would  be  a  fooltah  Ptep  for 
us  to  take  unleaa  we  intend  to  go  ahead  and 
erect  thereon  a  farm-credit  system  that  will 
serve  the  needs  of  the  farmers  in  an  efficient 
and  buaineasUke  nuuiner. 

Having  Uken  the  first  ftep.  that  Is.  laid  the 
proper  foundation  by  bringing  all  the  farm- 
loan  acUvltlaa  uader  one  agency,  to  be  known 
aa  the  AfiUiultmal  Credit  Agency,  we  should 
then  go  ahead  and  Uke  up  the  different  activ- 
ities transferred  to  this  agency,  one  by  one. 


weeding  out  all  duplications,  bringing  about 
consolidations  where  practicable,  and  setting 
up  economical  am  efficient  working  machin- 
ery all  the  way  down  from  the  agency  to  the 
farm  level.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  we 
should  take  hasty  action.  Other  than  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  for  which  we 
need  Immediate  basic  legislation,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  policy  board  set  up  In  this 
legislation  given  a  chance  to  make  a  thorough 
study  of  all  our  lending  agencies  and  make 
recommendations  to  Congress  before  we  bring 
in  further  legislation. 

Our  present  understanding,  however,  is  to 
lay  the  proper  foundation.  H.  R.  3422.  Intro- 
duced after  long  !  tudy  and  careful  and  pains- 
taking consideration,  has  the  backing  and 
approval  ol  some  of  the  best  brains,  not  only 
in  agriculture,  but  In  bankmg  and  finance. 
The  American  Farm  Bureau,  the  National 
Oranpe,  and  the  National  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  have  been  pioneers  in  this  leg- 
islation. It  is  believed  that  it  lays  the  proper 
foundation  for  a  permanent,  efficient,  and 
serviceable  agricultural  credit  structure  that 
will  command  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all. 

The  main  provisions  of  the  bill,  which  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  is  now  known  as 
H.  R.  4873.  are  as  follows: 

AGRlCtn-TrUAL  CREDrr   acenct 

It  creates  an  Independent  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  be  known  as 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Agency.  To  this 
A55ency  there  would  be  transferred: 

All  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  (a) 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  (b) 
the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

ACalCULTUEAL  CREOIT  BOABD 

It  establishes  within  the  Agency  an  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Board  of  seven  members,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  other  six  members  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Board  would  be  a 
blpaitlsan,  full-time  policy  Board.  The 
members  of  the  Board  would  be  appointed 
for  12-year  terms  and  would  draw  a  salary 
of  $10,000  per  year.  The  duties  of  the  Board 
are  fully  set  out  in  the  bill,  and  It  is  ex- 
pressly provided  that  "the  Board  shall  not 
operate  lo  an  administrative  capacity." 

AOMINISTSATOR 

The  Board  Is  directed  to  appoint  an  Agri- 
cultural* Credit  Administrator,  who  will  be 
held  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Agency. 

DEPtTTT     ADMINISTRATOaS 

With  the  approval  of  the  Board,  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  directed  to  appoint  a  Deputy 
Administrator  to  be  In  charge  of  each  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  Agency.  These 
divisions  are  six  In  number  and  are  as 
follows: 

1.  A  division  lor  supervising  loans  to 
farmers'  cooperative  associations.  Under 
this  division  there  would  be  placed:  (a)  The 
Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  (b)  the  12 
banks  for  cooperatives,  and  (c)  the  revolving 
lund  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Act. 

2.  A  division  to  supervise  short-term  loans 
made  by  cooperative  lending  Institutions. 
Under  this  division  there  would  be  placed: 
(a)  the  13  production -credit  corporations, 
and   (b)    the  production -credit  associations. 

3.  A  division  to  supervise  long-term  farm 
mortgage  loans.  Under  this  division  there 
would  be  placed  (a)  the  12  Federal  land 
banks,  (b)  the  national  farm  loan  associa- 
tions, (c)  the  Commissioner  loans,  and  (d) 
the  joint  stock  land  banks  (in  liquidation). 

4.  A  division  for  supervising  and  adminis- 
tering direct  loans  to  farmers.  Under  this 
division  there  would  be  placed  (a)  the  Farm 
Security  Admlnistmtion  program  (Includ- 
ing rtiral  rehabilHation  loans,  Bankhead- 
Jones  tenant  purchase  loans,  and  other  ac- 


tivities); (b)  the  Emergency  Crop  and  Feed 
Loan  Acts:  and  (c)  the  Region.- 1  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Corporation  of  Washington.  D.  C. 

5.  A  division  to  supervise  financing  and 
discounting  activities.  Under  this  division 
there  would  be  placed  (a)  the  12  Federal 
Intermediate  credit  banks;  (b)  the  security 
Issuing  and  corporate  financing  phases  of 
operations  of  Federal  land  banks.  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  and  banks  for 
cooperatives:  and  (c)  any  other  financing 
and  dlscoimtlng  matters. 

6.  A  division  to  carry  out  functions  of  ap- 
praisal and  examination  and  other  services. 
This  service  would  be  open  to  the  public. 
Under  this  division  there  would  be  placed 
(a)  appraisal  functions,  (b)  examination 
functions,  and  (c)  other  service  functions. 

This  legislation  attempts  to  bring  about 
not  only  a  consolidation  of  the  agricultural 
lending  agencies  under  one  head,  but  to  set 
up.  down  to  the  Federal  level,  efficient  and 
businesslike  operating  machinery. 

Now  a  few  observations  as  to  the  objec- 
tions that  have  been  advanced : 

1.  Some  think  the  Agency  should  be  left 
In  the  E>epartment  of  Agriculture.  It  Is 
thought  that  no  financial  agency  should  be 
under  a  department  head.  I  think  the  Con- 
gress expressed  itself  definitely  on  this  point 
In  the  Wallace-Jones  co:  troversy.  In  this 
controversy  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  Senate  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  agreed 
that  the  original  mistake  was  !n  transferring 
a  lending  agency  to  a  Cajjlnet  member.  To 
place  a  lending  agency  uader  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber is  not  good  business.  It  simply  will  not 
work.  Lending  agencies  should  be.  as  far  as 
humanly  possible,  removed  from  political 
considerations.  President  Truman  realized 
this  when,  along  with  others,  he  Introduced 
S.  3480  In  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  This 
bill.  S.  3480,  was  Introduced  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration as  an  Independent  agency  of  the 
Government 

2.  Some  question  the  wisdom  of  appoint- 
ing a  full-time  policy  board.  In  answer  let 
me  say  that  a  part-time  board.  In  my  opinion, 
would  be  a  fatal  mistake.  The  board  mem- 
bers will,  of  course,  be  outstanding  men  ot 
alTairs.  If  they  only  serve  part  time,  they 
will  continue  to  be  engaged  in  business,  and 
In  all  probability  would  be  up  to  their  necks 
In  their  own  affairs  when  called  to  Washing- 
ton. When  called  to  Washington  to  a  board 
meeting  their  chief  concern,  I  am  afraid, 
would  be  In  getting  through  with  the  meeting 
so  they  could  return  home.  This  would  re- 
sult, past  experience  shows.  In  the  members 
leaving  the  thinking  and  planning  to  sub- 
ordinates in  the  Washington  office.  It  Is,  In 
my  opinion.  Imperative  that  we  have  a  full- 
time  board;  and  if  the  board  functions  as  it 
should— If  It  keeps  In  close  touch  with  all 
the  lending  agencies  in  order  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  functioning  and  In  order  to  see 
what  Improvements,  If  any,  can  be  brought 
about.  It  will  be  one  of  the  busiest  boards 
In  Washington. 

3.  Some  object  to  bringing  Farm  Security 
into  the  Farm  Credit  Agency  on  the  ground 
that  the  Agency  will  be  administered  by 
hard-headed  businessmen.  To  my  mind,  this 
Is  the  most  compelling  reason  for  bringing 
In  Farm  Security.  The  chief  trouble  with 
Farm  Security  In  the  past  has  been  the  fact 
that  business  principles  and  practices  were 
never  employed  In  administering  the  pro- 
gram. In  my  opinion,  had  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  been  under  the  general  super- 
vision cf  a  policy-making  board,  such  as  Is 
proposed  In  this  legislation,  the  board  would 
have  seen  that  the  Administration  carried 
out  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Congress 
and  would  not  have  permitted  the  setting  up 
of  a  single  one  of  the  communistic  crackpot 
projects  that  cost  the  taxpayers  untold  mil- 
lions and  that  brought  the  Administration 
into  such  ill  repute.  And  had  such  a  board 
been  In  existence,  and  had  it  killed  only  one 
of  these  crackpot  projects,  it  would  have 


saved  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  board 
members  lor  many  years. 

Now,  personally,  I  am  a  great  believer  in 
the  farm-security  program.  If  rightly  set  up 
nnd  administered  in  the  American  way  and 
along  business  lines.  It  has  a  place,  an  im- 
portant place.  In  our  agricultural  picture, 
and  I  want  to  see  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  this 
legislation  through,  go  to  work  on  a  farm- 
security  program  that  will  fit  into  the  pat- 
tern of  American  life  and  will  be  admin- 
istered along  business  lines.  And  wiiy 
should  It  not  be  administered  along  busi- 
ness lines?  Simply  because  you  are  dealing 
with  loans  In  which  there  is  an  clement  of 
risk,  simply  because  In  certain  cases  you  are 
administering  relief  is  no  reason  why  busi- 
ness principles  and  practices  should  not  be 
followed.  Remember  the  Congress  will  de- 
trrmlne  the  policies  of  Farm  Security  and 
the  board  will  only  see  that  these  policies 
are  carried  out.  If  the  board  fails  to  see 
that  the  policies  of  Congress  are  carried  out, 
we  have  our  remedy.  Also  remember  that 
under  this  legislation  Farm  Security  will  be 
treated  just  like  we  treat  every  other  agri- 
cultural lending  agency;  that  Is,  it  will  be 
treated  as  a  separate  division  and  placed 
under  a  deputy  administrator.  What  more 
could  be  a.sked? 

I  want  to  say  that  my  criticism  of  Farm 
Security  does  not  apply  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  agency  under  the  Honorable 
Prank  Hancuck,  who,  as  wa  all  know,  has 
rendered  an  outstanding  service  since  being 
placed  In  charge.  And  the  reason  he  has 
rendered  an  outstanding  service  Is  because 
he  has  employed  business  principles  and 
practices  and  conducted  the  program  In  the 
American  vray. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this:  The  farm- 
ers of  America  are  entitled  to  a  Federal  lend- 
ing agency  that  Is  run  along  business  and 
not  political  lines,  and  serves  the  needs  of 
agriculture  In  the  bame  efficient  and  busi- 
nesslike manner  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  serves  Industry  and  banking.  And 
I  hope  the  day  may  come  when  this  Inde- 
pendent agency  Is  housed  In  a  separate 
building  here  in  Washington,  just  as  Is  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  will  also  have 
separate  district  buildings.  Yes;  I  would  go 
a  step  further  and  erect  In  every  agricultural 
county  In  the  United  States  a  separate  build- 
ing in  which  I  would  also  house  all  county 
farm  activities. 

This  five-step  program  will  not  only  place 
farming  u(x>n  a  business  basis  but  will  enable 
the  farmers  to  produce  more  abundantly  and 
cheaply.  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  only  a 
farm  program  but  a  consumer  program  as 
well.  Let  me  briefly  point  out  how  the  pro- 
gram win  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  con- 
sumers. 

1.  Soil  Improvement  will  increase  produc- 
tion. As  production  goes  up  production 
costs  go  down.  The  decrease  in  production 
costs  means  cheaper  food  to  the  constimer. 

2.  A  well-equipped  farm  will  further  re- 
duce production  costs  which,  in  turn,  will 
fiirther  reduce  consumer  costs 

3.  Under  a  price  formula  based  upon  the 
parity  concept  things  will  be  kept  upon  an 
even  keel.  Stability  will  be  brought  not  only 
to  the  farmers  but  to  the  consumers,  be- 
cause as  the  purchasing  power  of  the  con- 
sumers go  up  or  down,  so  will  the  price  of 
food  correspondingly  go  up  or  down. 

4.  The  right  kind  of  farm  marketing  sys- 
tem will  bring  the  farmers  and  consumers 
closer  together.  As  we  reduce  the  spread 
between  the  farm  and  the  table.  In  the  same 
proportion  we  should  reduce  the  costs  of  the 
things  that  go  upon  the  table. 

5.  By  giving  the  farmers  the  right  kind  of 
agricultural  credit  system  we  not  only  elim- 
inate unreasonable  Interest  charges,  but  we 
make  It  possible  for  farmers  to  obtain  credit 
without  making  unreasonable  sacrifices. 
And.  too,  we  give  the  farmers  a  depeudabX* 
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Re<l-ClO  C«BCO€tion  Based  on  an  Old 
Moscow  Recipe 


eJxtension  op  remarks 

OF 

h6n.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

m  TilS  HOUSE  OF  RKPBSSINTATIVXS 


rhursday.  Janttary  17,  1946 
CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 


more    han  a  colncld*»nce  that  Internal 


n  the  United  States  come5<  at  a 


time  vhen  the  prestige  of  this  Nation 
should  be  unquestioned.  The  timing  of 
these  events  simultaneously  with  the 
convei  ang  of  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
izatior   has  been  perfect. 

The  long  Red  arm  of  radicalism  can 
b*  Min  stretching  across  the  Nation. 
eastln  r  its  shadow  upon  the  innocent 
partic  pants  who  love  their  country 
while  ;he  incendiaries  who  would  apply 
the  tcrch  to  our  form  of  goverrunent 
walloi  In  the  prospects  of  fulfillment 
o<  ttai  r  lonc-rans*  ptena. 

Tht  Reds  are  haad  over  heels  in  ifie 
labor  strife  along  with  the  radicals  of 
the  C  O 

The  Reds  are  head  over  heels  in  the 
recent  soldier  demonstrations  along  with 
the  C  O  inciters. 

The  Reds  are  head  over  heels  in  at- 
tempt i  to  steer  our  international  rela- 
Umu  Uong  with  the  CIO  manipulators. 

Pteiis  for  the  present  trends  were 
drawT  on  paper  years  ago.  They  were 
not  Mcret  but  in  our  patriotism  we  said 
It  Jus.  could  not  happen  here.  As  the 
result  we  find  loyal  American  citizens  at 
home  and  heroic  defenders  of  the  Stars 
and  8;ripes  overseas  who  are  trapped  In 
the  R  !d  network. 

It  tas  be«n  admitted  that  the  recent 
•oMta'  demonstrations  In  the  Pacific. as 
well  a  I  in  Europe  brought  about  as  criti- 
cal a  ( ondition  in  military  affairs  as  this 
NaikN  t  has  experienced. 

It  ii  to  the  credit  of  the  American 
soldiei  that  common  sense  {Mrevailed  In 
this  clais. 

Thfl  t  Reds  took  advantage  of  the  home- 
sickncu  of  our  troops  and  the  bungled 
flala  tents  of  the  military  chiefs  is  t>e- 
yond  question.  There  is  positive  proof 
OT  ttai  leadership  of  American  Com- 
■OBIbs  In  many  of  these  overseas  dem- 
onstntions.  There  Is  positive  proof  of 
an  Intermingling  of  Red  and  CIO. 

CIO  a  GOLDEN  AND  USD 

A  few  days  ago  Members  of  Congress 
reoelv  sd  from  the  CTO  headquarters  a 
oopgr  c  (  a  cablegram  addressed  to  Clinton 
8.  Ooflen.  of  the  National  CIO  Veterans' 
tee.  and  signed  by  a  group  of 
aoldle^  beaded  by  Sgt.  EmU  Mazey.  as 
chalman.  The  cablegram  came  from 
/Ifanllii.  scene  of  one  of  the  wildest  of 
the  Oc  tnmtmist-insplred  demonstrations. 
Who  a  -e  Clinton  Golden  and  Emll  Maiey? 


Records  show  Golden 's  .-adlcal  career 
goes  back  beyond  his  association  with 
Brookwood  Labor  College  at  Katonah. 
N.  Y..  which  has  been  idenOfled  in  Gov- 
ernment records  as  a  communistic  insti- 
tution. He  has  been  associated  with 
William  Z  Poster,  head  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States;  Sidney  Hill- 
man  and  others  in  the  Garland  fund 
which  ha.s  been  identified  by  a  con;?res- 
sional  committee  as  a  "highly  profitable 
source  of  revenue  Tor  Communist  causes." 
Golden  was  active  In  the  January  1944 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee  con- 
lewnce  in  New  York  at  which  the  pre- 
dontnance  of  Communists  on  the  pro- 
gram has  l)een  referred  to  as  providing 
a  true  index  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
Reds  infiltrated  and  obtained  places  of 
leadership  on  Hillman's  CIO  committee. 

MAZKT  AND  COMMT7NIS1C 

The  name  of  Emil  Mazey  has  already 
appeared  in  the  records  of  Congress.  In 
1938  he  was  named  by  a  witness  before 
one  of  our  committees  as  a  Michigan 
member  of  the  Communist  Party  and  a 
member  of  the  Proletarian  Party,  which 
was  listed  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.  Mazey  was  a  ringleader 
amoz^  the  radicals  in  the  United  Auto 
Worker  movement  in  Michigan  in  1938, 
and  his  cormectlon  with  Golden's  Brook- 
wood  College  dated  back  at  lea.^t  that  far. 
Government  records  reveal  that  he  at- 
tempted to  secure  a  donation  from  the 
UAW  union  for  Brookwood  but  was  over- 
ruled by  union  members  who  declared 
dues  should  not  be  spent  for  such  pur- 
poses. He  was  identified  as  an  agitator 
and  attempted  to  seize  control  of  one 
of  the  auto  workers'  locals. 

Ma»y's  cablegram,  relayed  to  Con- 
gress by  CIO's  Golden,  attacked  what 
he  called  vested  interests  of  the  War 
Department  and  demanded  that  demo- 
bilization be  taken  away  from  the  War 
Department. 

The  New  York  Mirror  has  identified 
T4g  David  Livingston,  a  leader  in  the 
demobilization  demonstration  in  Hono- 
lulu, as  the  same  Livingston  who  was  a 
key  figure  in  New  York's  CommunLst 
Party  and  chairman  of  the  credentials 
committee  of  the  convention  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  in  1943.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience the  name  of  the  Young  Com- 
miuiist  League  was  changed  during  the 
war  to'  the  American  Youtii  for  Democ- 
racy, whase  ideals  were  assailed  a  few 
days  ago  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

CI  JOB  LABBU  ACITATOBS 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  GI's.  whose 
common  sen.se  has  prevailed  in  this  tense 
situation,  are  in  a  better  position  than 
anyone  else  to  know  what  has  been  baclc 
of  these  demonstrations  which  have  been 
stirred  up.  Their  letters  indicate  that 
the  radicals  have  used  the  desire  in  the 
heart  of  every  soldier  to  get  back  here  to 
his  family  as  a  vehicle  to  stir  up  trouble 
and  discredit  the  Army. 

I  have  received  letters  from  Pacific 
soldiers  as  have  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Here  is  one  which  outlines  the 
situation.  This  disabled  soldier,  a  GI 
who  is  stationed  In  Hawaii,  says: 

I  know  the  set-up  here.  The  trouble  Is 
being  instigated  by  a  lot  of  CIO  houdlt 


who  are  low-point  men.  The  main  speaker 
at  the  Fort  Shafter  meet  was  a  former  CIO 
local  preatdent.  No  matter  what  was  accocn- 
pllshcd.  the  United  States  Army  has  t>een 
disgraced  and  dif^gsd  through  the  mire  cf 
hell  by  a  bunch  of  yoong  radicals  who  don  t 
know  the  difference  between  a  mortar  and  a 
trench  knlle  Some  of  theee  youngners 
know  of  no  other  way  to  arcampllsh  their 
desires,  and  It's  no  secret  that  the  commit- 
tees planning  these  local  affairs  did  all  c( 
their  brain -trusting  at  the  Honolulu  labcr 
canteen. 

This  GI  who  thus  wrote  me  is  not  a 
part  of  the  "hnLss**  but  an  ordinary 
soldier. 

We  do  have  the  statements  of  t'.e  Army 
ofBcers  too.  Lt.  Gen.  Charles  P.  Hall,  in 
Japan,  has  warned  that  subversives  will 
take  the  cue  from  these  uprisings  ard 
their  next  steps  will  be  sabotage,  and  his 
chief  of  staff  has  declared  that  subversive 
forces  are  deliberately  at  work  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  the  morale  of  our 
Army.  Col.  Charles  A.  Mahoney  n 
Yokohama  declared  the  protest  demon- 
stration against  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson was  stirred  up  by  Commimists  and 
Bolsheviks  among  the  soldiers. 

Now  .the  Red  press  and  the  Communist 
elements  of  CIO  will  use  what  I  am  .say- 
ing and  brand  it  a  smear  against  GI  Joe. 
They  are  fact-twisting  contortionists  of 
the  highest  degree  and  I  would  not  ex- 
pect them  to  accurately  present  what  I 
have  to  say. 

As  far  as  the  natural  participation  in 
these  demonstrations  is  concerned.  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  summed  it  up  pretty 
well  when  he  said  of  the  GI's: 

Ttaca*  men  are  good  men  who  have  p-ir- 
formed  magnificently  under  campaign  ccu- 
dlUons  and  Inherently  arc  not  chaUeng:ng 
discipline  or  authority. 

He  was  not  talking  about  the  radicals 
identified  by  the  soldier  I  quoted.  He 
was  talking  about  the  loyal  redbloodcd 
bojrs  who  went  out  and  fought  for  tills 
country  and  who  did  so  because  they 
Itnow  we  have  the  t>e.st  form  of  GoNxin- 
ment  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  - 

The  same  agitators  who  stirred  up  the 
demonstrations  operate  on  the  same 
party  line  as  the  gang  that  is  out  to 
kick  General  MacArthur  out  of  the  Pa* 
ci£c  and  who  mi.<% represent  his  every 
move  Just  as  they  will  misrepresent  my 
remarks  here  today. 

EDS  m  Axirr  ptjuynsd 

The  Red  Instigation  of  these  uprisings 
should  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  tiie 
Government.  Congress  was  warned 
that  the  War  Department  wa.^  comnls- 
aloning  Communists  and  even  plac  ng 
them  in  strategic  places.  Earl  Browrer. 
until  recently  the  head  of  the  Communist 
movement  in  this  cotmtry.  t>oasted  there 
were  actually  some  13,000  Commuusts 
m  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  Ststes 
last  year.  We  had  also  been  Informed 
by  our  own  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs that  the  CommunLst  Daily  Worker 
In  this  country  had  declared  that — 

Tha  party  and  the  Young  Comma alst 
LcagU*  must  energetically  conduct  worL  of 
propaganda  and  agitation  in  the  Army.  Nivy, 
Marinas  and  aU  our  armed  forces,  formu- 
lating a  program  of  economic  demands  and 
complalnu  •  •  •  Uniong  up  vhe  stl^c- 
gle  for  these  Immediat*  demands  with  the 
AtTiiggle  against  Imperialism,  and  the  sti'ug- 
gle  against  Imperialist  war. 
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Thm  things  are  moving  along  accord- 
ing to  the  blue  print  with  the  Reds  in  the 
Army  r.nci  Communist  leaders  here  at 
home  branding  the  moves  of  both  the 
War  Dcpartmen,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment as  "imperialistic."  while  the  CIO 
has  become  a  vehicle  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Si.ilin's  statement  in  one  of  his 
bocks  ].hp.t  the  unions  "cnstitute  a 
school  of  communism." 

Echoes  of  the  Sixth  Communist  Inter- 
national in  1928  are  in  evidence  in  some 
of  the  resolutions  shoved  through  by  the 
leaders  in  the  demonstrations  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  where  the  docairent 
called  for  opening  of  all  officer  n  esses, 
clubs,  and  so  forth,  to  soldiers  and  for  a 
general  program  for  placing  officers  and 
so!dicrs  on  the  same  basis.  The  Inter- 
national called  for  the  Red  agitators  to 
organize  the  soldiers  and  officers  and 
abolition  of  compulsory  saluting. 

Here  in  the  United  States  only  a  few 
Vkccks  before  these  demonstrations  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Council  of  United  States  Veterans,  Inc., 
which  is  listed  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee as  'the  latest  form  of  Communist 
controlled  veterans'  organization"  whose 
executive  board  and  advisory  board  have 
"numerous  connections  with  Communist 
front  org-'rizations  '  car.ieo  in  his  pub- 
lication for  November  1945  the  state- 
ment that — 

Our  boys  ha\*e  been  brought  up  to  believe 
they  are  >ust  as  good  as  any  other  Americans; 
that  we  are  born  (?qual.  By  Joining  the  Army 
they  place  themselves  in  a  position  of  arti- 
ficial inferiority.  •  •  •  Congress  should 
consider  whether  It  Is  necessary  to  have  that 
sharp  dividing  line  between  officers  and  en- 
listed men. 

CIO-RED    P.^TTEEN    SIMILAB 

The  Pacific  coast  Communist  Daily 
World  for  January  12  and  the  CIO  News 
for  January  14  spread  the  Golden-Mazey 
communications  across  several  columns 
of  type.  The  Red  Daily  World  in  a  tjTi- 
cal  misrepresentation  referred  to  the 
"virtual  abandonment  of  demobiliza- 
tion." This  cannot  be  substantiated  by 
any  War  Department  directive.  The 
CIO  News  referred  to  the  "discharge 
Snafu." 

Other  Communist  groups  In  this  coun- 
try v.ere  o.uick  to  ride  the  tide  of  feeling 
r.mong  .soldier  and  sailor  loved  ones  here 
for  their  quick  return.  In  Long  Island 
City,  Dave  Rosenberg,  acting  Queens 
County  organizer  for  the  Communist 
Party,  headed  up  a  mass  meeting  de- 
."^igned  to  'fight  to  bring  our  GI's  home 
to  their  families  and  to  fight  the  imperi- 
alist policy  of  the  Army."  The  Commu- 
nist Daily  Worker  reported  that  Ray  A. 
Birch,  acting  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Communist  Party,  addressed  a  dem- 
onstration at  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  in 
Chicago  demonstrators  identified  by  the 
Daily  Worker  as  trade-unionists  listened 
to  an  address  by  George  Danfleld,  who  is 
listed  in  one  of  the  congressional  hear- 
ings as  a  member  of  a  Red  front  organ- 
ization. 

Using  the  Red's  own  yardstick  this  all 
pretty  well  measures  up  to  the  outline 
contained  in  their  Program  of  the  Com- 
munist International,  which  says: 

The  Communist  Parties  In  Imperialist 
countries,  while  supporting  the  struggle  pro- 


ceeding in  the  colonies,  must  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign In  their  own  respective  countries  for 
withdrawal  of  imperialist  troops,  conduct 
propaganda  In  the  army  and  navy  In  de- 
fense of  the  oppressed  countries  fighting  for 
their  liberation,  mobilize  the  masses  to  re- 
fuse to  transport  troops  and  munitions,  and. 
In  connection  with  this,  organize  strikes  and 
other  forms  of  mass  protests,  etc. 

In  this  connection  it  must  be  recalled 
that  while  Stalin  and  Hitler  were  stalk- 
ing around  Europe  arm-in-arm  the  Reds 
were  picketing  the  White  House  with 
manners  declaring  the  "Yanks  are  not 
coming"  and  their  allies  in  the  CIO  were 
manipulating  sit-down  strikes  which 
seriously  handicapped  the  admini.stra- 
tion's  program  to  aid  Britain  in  her  fight 
against  the  Nazis. 

Then  Hitler  booted  Stalin  out  of  his 
bed  and  the  Red  contortionists  here  in 
this  country  vanished  from  the  White 
House  and  began  yelling  for  lend-lease 
aid  for  Russia,  a  second  front,  and  more 
production  for  Britain. 

Now  that  the  war  is  won  they  revert 
to  their  old  philosophy  that  we  should 
withdraw  to  our  own  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific seaboards.  The  Reds  have  had  their 
way  in  Germany  and  are  anxious  that 
we  move  out  of  there.  They  have  not 
been  so  successful  in  the  Pacific  in  dealing 
with  General  MacArthur  and  that  is  why 
they  are  repeatedly  garbling  what  he  says 
and  what  he  does  in  a  scheme  to  have  him 
recalled.  The  Daily  Worker,  Red  mouth- 
piece, recently  said: 

MacArthur  must  go  if  the  United  Stcites 
intends  to  have  this  Allied  Council  accom- 
plish anything. 

One  of  the  topics  of  the  Communist 
mass  meeting  in  Long  Island  was  the 
"Political  implications  of  the  United 
States  Government  intervention  in 
China."  Further  evidence  that  this  is 
all  a  part  of  long-range  planning  is  re- 
vealed in  the  program  of  the  American 
Youth  for  Democracy,  a  Red  outfit 
against  which  G-man  Hoover  recently 
warned  American  parents.  Heads  of 
this  organization  revealed  that  it  had 
been  engaged  in  a  Nation-wide  campaign 
to  obtain  signatures  to  petitions  and 
post  cards  sent  to  the  White  House  call- 
ing for  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from 
friendly  countries. 

The  AYD  calls  for  an  American  oc- 
cupation force  in  Germany  and  Japan 
to  be  scaled  down  to  the  bare  number 
actually  needed  and  contends  that  occu- 
pation forces  in  the  Jap-infested  Philip- 
pines and  in  China  and  in  other  friendly 
countries  means  interference  in  their  in- 
ternal aiffairs.  As  to  the  problems  in- 
volved, I  would  refer  these  young  radicals 
to  the  full  text  of  General  Eisenhower's 
statement  before  Members  of  Congress  a 
few  days  ago, 

Russia  is  jockeying  for  the  No.  1  seat 
in  v/orld  affairs.  Is  she  withdrawing  her 
troops  from  Germany  and  other  friendly 
nations  reclaimed  at  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can blood? 

Mutiny  in  the  Army  and  a  collapsed 
economy  through  industrial  strife  in 
America  is  her  dish.  The  fellow  travel- 
ers are  back  on  their  line — all  the  way 
from  telling  Congress  and  the  State  De- 
partment to  get  back  in  the  shell,  except 
for  the  financial  band- outs,  to  keeping 


American  school  children  out  of  their 

schoolhouses  as  the  Communist-directed. 

CIO  strikers  have  done  in  Flint,  Mich. 

A.  r.  or  i>.  WABNs  or  communists 

Mr.  George  Meany,  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  did  a  good  job  re- 
cently in  warning  the  American  people 
against  Communist  front  organizations 
in  this  country  which  use  devious  tricks 
to  drum  up  support  for  Soviet  policies 
and  undermine  America's  foreign  policy, 
end  he  concluded  that  warning  by  say- 
ing: 

It  must  be  clear  to  pU  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  between  real  trade  unionism  and 
a  political  party  which  receives  Its  orders 
from  Moscow. 


Availability  of  Rice  for  Domestic 
Consumption 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF  LOmSUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  herein  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Ray  A.  Tate,  secretary,  Louis- 
,iana  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  Inc., 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  as  follows: 

LOTTISIANA  WROLXSALX 

GaoceBS  Association.  Inc., 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  January  16, 1946. 
Hon.  Henrt  D.  Larcade.  Jr., 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

E>eab  Mr.  LAacAOE:  On  November  20,  1945. 
we  called  to  your  attention  the  critical  situ- 
ation that  was  rapidly  developing  regarding 
the  availability  of  rice  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  requested  that  you  take  the  matter 
up  with  proper  authorities  in  Washington. 
You  presented  this  problem  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  we  definitely  ap- 
preciate. However,  Mr.  C.  C.  Parrlngton,  Di- 
rector of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad- 
ministration Grain  Branch  of  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  his  reply  on 
December  12,  would  lead  you  to  believe  that 
we  were  in  error  concerning  the  availability 
of  rice  for  domestic  civilian  consumption. 

Tlie  rice  situation  to  date  la  worse  than 
November  20,  1945,  and  becoming  more  crit- 
ical dally.  We  had  hoped  this  condition 
could  have  been  avoided,  and  that  was  our 
purpose  in  requesting  that  you  bring  the 
situation,  to  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  that 
time. 

Regardless  of  the  thinking  of  Mr.  Parrlng- 
ton or  any  other  representative  of  the  bu- 
reaus In  Washington,  the  rice  situation  In 
Louisiana  is  most  critical  and  less  than  60 
percent  of  the  normal  minimum  essential 
needs  are  available.  If  some  relief,  adjust- 
ment, or  modification  to  the  existing  orders 
Is  not  Immediately  given,  there  will  be  no 
rice  available  for  domestic  consumption  In 
the  very,  very  near  future. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  Inventories  In 
the  liands  of  the  wholesale  distributors  In 
Louisiana  of  this  date  show  that  the  stocks 
range  from  the  majority  of  Instances  to  be 
none  to  approximately  30  days'  supply,  with 
the  distributor  making  every  effort  tO 
stretch  the  distribution  to  as  long  a  period 
as  possible.    The  situation  1  dlcates  that  th« 
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oTct-all  nipply  aTalUble  would  last  approzl- 
mately  30  days.  Bear  Uiis  Id  mlDd;  th« 
Buppliers  and  mUlera  do  not  have  rice  avaU- 
able  for  doiaestlc  consumption  to  replace  tlie 
wbolen  ers'  depleted  stocks. 

The  I  ondlUon  Is  so  critical  that  whde- 
aale  dli  tiibutors  of  rice  whose  business  es- 
tablish] icnts  are  In  the  very  shadows  of  some 
of  the  ATgest  rice  millers  In  the  world  do 
not  ha'  e  a  pound  of  rice  and  cannct  get 
any.  tie  reaaon  being  that  what  rice  the 
millers  now  have  belongs  to  the  Govern- 
ment ai ;  a  part  of  tha  aat  artds  and  cannot 
be  toucied  for  ctrillan  eaoMmptlon. 

Tba  I  tocks  In  the  retail  stores  are  In  tb« 
m^tf  e  mdltlon  as  those  In  the  wholesale 
astablls  iments.  for  at  no  time  has  the  whr'e- 
■ale  dls  i-rlbutors  had  suflldent  rice  on  hand 
to  enal  le  retailers  to  buy  sulBclent  q\>antl- 
tlca  to  build  up  stock  of  any  consequence. 
These  f  »cta  are  Irrefutable  and  we  challenge 
tto"  yX5e  >artment  of  Ajrrlculture  or  any  of 
Its  repi  Bsentatlves  to  disprove  them.  Theo- 
retlcall  '.  they  may  tell  you  the  rice  Is  here 
but  frt  m  a  practical  and  concrete  point  of 
Is  not.  Something  has  got  to  be 
4nd  the  people  of  Louisiana  are  de- 
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pMidln  ;  upon  you  to  do  It. 

If  In  your  own  mind  there  Is  the  slightest 
doub*.  jr  apprehension  we  suggest  that  you 
pick  u  )  the  telephone  and  call  any  whole- 
sale gi  x:ery  Jobber  or  rice  miller  end  ask 
him  d!  -ectly  what  the  conditions  are. 

May  we  repeat  that  there  Is  rtce  In  the 
hands  ]f  millers  but  this  rice  belongs  to  the 
Govercpaent  anU  Is  not  available  for  domestic 
trade 

mt  13  to  War  Food  Order  No  10. 
D«eemt>er  29.  1945.  and  effective  Jan- 
uary 1.  1946,  which  reduced  the  Government 
set-aal(e  in  three  Southern  States  from  40 
to  85  [)ercent  makes  the  con<*ltlons  worse 
rather  than  relieving  It  becatise  the  amend- 
ment further  proTldes  that  sales  to  territo- 
ries ca  1  no  longer  b«  applied  to  the  Govern- 
ment let-aslde.  Cooaequently.  Instead  of 
tinprovlng  the  situation,  this  amendment 
with  a  1  of  Its  provlalona  has  made  It  more 
erltlca 

We 
eertAit 


lave  been  advised  further  that  while 

agencies  committed  to  UNRRA.  3.200- 

/  000  pojcketa  of  top-grade  rice  for  relief,  the 
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Government  made  available  to  the 
Government    approximately    33.000. 


po  :ket8  which  Is  almost  twice  the  United 
States  total  production 

Why    cannot   these  S3 .000.000   pockets  be 
Available  to  the  combined  Food  Board 
ctf  to  one  particular  government  and 
the    S.aoO.OOO    pockets    allocated    to 
TTiniRA  for  domestic  use? 

We  rmenffntmm  the  fsct  that  our  Govern - 
it  I  nd  its  agencies  hav*  commitments  and 
wpon  dbUltlea  to  other  countries,  but  we  are 
r«  mindful  of  the  fact  that  they  should 
hmy  first  responsibilities  and  first  considera- 
tions :ar  our  own  domestic  economy  and 
walXan  . 

TImi  sfore.  to  bring  some  modicum  of  relief 
to  the  critical  rice  situation  domeeUcally  we 
are  ur  jenUy  requesting  that  amendment  13 
to  Wa '  Food  Order  No.  10  be  modified  Im- 
media'  ely  whereby  the  reduction  of  the  Gov- 
•mmsj  It  set -asides  of  rice  remain  at  3^  per- 
esnt.  <  r  even  further  reduced,  and  then  per- 
nlt  SI  les  to  our  Temtoriee  to  be  applied 
against  the  set-asldes.  and  further,  let  the 
Oover4ment  set-asldes  of  rloe  Include  other 
than  the  top  grades  of' rice.  Those 
needing  relief  can  well  use  and 
be  appreciative  of  other  grades  than 
tf  the  very  best. 
Thli  aams  letter  is  going  to  each  memt>er 
et  tin  Louisiana  oongreaslonal  delegctloo 
and  1^5  wholesale  grocers  in  Louisiana  who 
more  than  13.000  retail  and  Instltu- 
ouvlets.  who  In  turn,  distribute  food 
tffelly  <  e  JUmtslana's  approximately  3.000  OOO 
issptUuUy  ask  that  each  of  you 
Indivldbaily  and  eoUectlvely  give  this  matter 


your  prompt  attention  and  secure  Immedi- 
ate relief  to  our  critical  rice  sittiatlon. 
With  warm,  personal  regards,  we  remain. 
BiDcerely. 

LoxnaiAJf A  WOTtsaf ■ 

Oaocxis'  AasocxATioir. 
Rat   a.  Tat¥,   Sreretary. 


Iisaes  and  Sifnificance  of  the  1946 
Campai^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or   TKN.NtSygg 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Konday,  January  2S.  1946 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  speech  by  Hon. 
John  J.  Sp.xrkman.  Democratic  whip  of 
the  House  of  Representative.s.  presented 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Yoving 
Democrntic  Clubs  of  Ohio.  Columbus. 
Ohio.  January.  26,  1946: 

By  this  time  It  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear  to  the  American  people  that  President 
Truman  and  the  Democratic  administration 
have  a  deflrlte  program  for  the  Nation  in 
this  "year  of  crucial  decision." 

The  Pres.dent  first  gave  clear  and  vigorous 
expression  to  his  2l-polnt  legislative  pro- 
gram In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 6. 

In  his  radio  address  to  the  American  people 
on  January  4  he  again  outlined  his  plan  for 
speedy  and  successful  reconversion,  and 
oUled  for  action   to  put  It   Into  operation. 

Finally,  only  a  few  days  ago.  he  again 
laid  the  whole  plan  before  Congress,  and 
gave  an  eetlmate  of  Its  cost. 

The  President's  program  Is  one  designed 
to  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  the  great 
potentialities    that    this    country    possesses. 

It  Is  a  program  that  envisages  a  strong 
and  prosperotis  America  on  the  only  terms 
that  America  can  be  strong  and  prosper- 
otis--full  employment  and  Increased  pro- 
duction, higher  wage  levels  and  Increased 
ptirchasing  power,  broader  social -security 
safeguards.  Improved  public  services  In  the 
fields  of  health  and  educattoa.  and  greater 
protection  for  the  small  ImmIihiiiisii  and 
farmer  against  the  ruthless  assault  of  mo- 
nopoly. 

It  Is  a  program  that  talLes  full  cogiUaance 
of  the  many  stumbling  blocks  that  lie  ahead, 
and  that  charts  a  safe  cou.'se  around  them. 

It  Is  a  forward-looking  program — one  that 
rejects  the  stultifying  theory  that  what  was 
good  enough  for  ova  fathers  and  grandfathers 
will  have  to  be  good  enough  for  us  and  tor 
ova  sons. 

6o  far  the  criticism  voiced  by  the  Repub- 
lican oppobitlon  has  been  threefold. 

First,  they  sny  that  the  program  Is  nothing 
but  a  continuation  of  Preslc2ent  Roosevelt  s 
New  Deal. 

To  this  charge  we  Democrats  gladly  plead 
guilty.  Our  program  is  a  continuation  of 
th  .'  Rooeevelt  policiee — the  same  humanitar- 
ian and  farsighted  policies  that  lifted  this 
cotmtry  out  of  the  depths  of  the  great  de- 
pression— the  same  courageous  policies  that 
enabled  us  to  triumph  over  our  enemies  In 
the  terrible  war  that  has  just  ended. 

The  second  charge  tliat  they  level  against 
us  is  that  our  program  is  communistic.  The 
Idea  of  full  employment,  says  Senator  Taft. 
that  doieful  Jeremiah  from  your  own  State, 
is  taken  directly  out  at  the  Sovist  oooatitu- 
tion. 


By  this  time  that  arg\unent  is  so  thread- 
bare It  does  not  deserve  a  serious  answer. 
When  Senator  Taft  uses  It.  It  Is  only  because 
he  haan't  any  legitimate  grounds  on  which 
to  argue  Ins'ead.  he  Indulges  in  the  child- 
ish practice  of  name  calling. 

The  same  charge  was  made  10  years  ago 
against  the  Social  8ec\irlty  Act.  It  was  em- 
ployed without  variation  against  one  a^ter 
another  of  the  New  Deal  measures.  It  was 
dusted  off  and  used  as  a  weapon  of  de-pera- 
tlon  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1936 — 
and  again  In  1940— and  aeain  In  1944. 

But  the  elephant  doesn't  forgtt — nor  docs 
he  learn.  Obviously  the  Republicans  are 
going  to  Inflict  the  same  eld  tcmmyrot  on  the 
electorate  in  1948  and  1948.  and  the  American 
people,  with  their  inherent  good  sense,  will 
fall  to  be  impressed. 

The  third  argument  advanrcd  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  Is  that  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  split. 

Now,  I  would  be  the  last  to  claim  that  there 
la  unanimous  agreement  among  the  mem- 
bers of  our  party  on  all  of  President  Truman's 
proposals.  And  In  all  frankness,  I  think  hat 
Is  Just  a  little  too  mnch  of  the  RepublU-ans 
t    ask. 

Of  course,  tf  we  Democrats  could  see  our 
way  clear  to  draw  up  a  program  the  way  the 
Republicaivs  do  our  Inner-party  life  might 
easily  be  one  continuous  love  fea5t. 

If  we  icarefully  avolde*  coming  to  g:rlps 
with  the  major  Issues — as  the  Republicans 
do — all  might  well  be  peace  and  harmony 
within  the  fold. 

If.  as  the  Kepublicans  do.  we  came  out 
boldy  and  and  unequivocally  for  the  flag,  the 
Constitution,  the  way  of  our  forefatliers. 
mother  love,  and  the  law  of  gravity  aud  noth- 
ing else,  then  we  might  all  And  ourselves  in 
perfect  agreement. 

Then,  If  we  cautiously  approached  tha 
minor  Issues  and  phrased  our  pronounce- 
menu  on  them  In  such  careful  language 
that  even  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  could  tiiul  no 
fault — we  might  indeed  have  a  program  i.hat 
would  aroiise  no  dissension. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  we  Democrats  do 
things.  We  realize  that  there  are  lmport.ant 
problems  facing  the  coimtry,  and  we  know 
that  weasel  words  will  not  solve  them.  In- 
stead, we  face  the  issues  squarely  and  offer 
what  we  believe  to  be  an  honest  and  work- 
able solution. 

That  Is  what  President  Truman  has  done 
In  laying  his  prcgram  before  the  people.  I 
do  not  believe  it  strange  that  a  program  of 
such  scope  and  vigor  should  arouse  some 
apposition — even  within  our  own  rankj. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  r.iost 
Democrats  are  in  agreement  about  the  pro- 
gram as  a  whole.  Some  object  to  this  or 
that  specific  part  of  it.  Some  believe  that 
the  particular  method  suggested  Is  not  the 
best  way  to  bring  about  the  desired  re- 
sult. Again  I  say.  this  is  not  strange  In  a 
country  as  vast  as  this,  where  there  are  so 
many  differences  of  tradition,  of  opinion, 
ano  even  of  Immediate  interest. 

But  this  I  also  say — only  the  pemoc.-atic 
Party  could  set  foith  such  a  vigorous  and 
comprehensive  program.  And  only  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  can  bring  about  the  fulflllinent 
of  such  a  program — for  It  Is  only  wither:  the 
Democratic  Party  that  there  Is  substantial 
agreement  concerning  the  brond  alms  and 
purposes  on  which  that  program  is  baanL 

Moreover,  when  the  Republicans  assert  that 
we  are  a  bouse  divided  they  lose  sight  oi  the 
fact   that   they    themselves   ars   split. 

There  is,  however,  one  Important  difference 
between  the  situations  within  the  two  pa.tles. 
We  should  not  lose  sight  of  this  differ  >nce. 
nor  should  we  ever  fall  to  point  It  out  to 
the  people  we  meet  and  talk  to.  The  differ- 
ence Is  this — In  the  Democratic  Part^  the 
progressive,  forward-looking  group  is  in  tha 
saddle.  In  the  Republican  Party  tne  rcac- 
tkmary  Old  Guard  has  complets  contiul. 


In  the  Republican  Party  there  Is  a  small 
minority— a  very  small  minority— who  com- 
plain of  the  reactionary  ways  of  their  leader- 
.•hip.  But  these  malcontents  wield  no  In- 
fluence. Their  complaints  and  their  sugges- 
tl)ns  go  unheeded  in  the  party  councils. 
Each  time  one  of  them  speaks  up  he  is  re- 
buffed. If  he  perslsu,  everything  possible  is 
do  ic  to  crucify  him  politically. 

It  Is  the  height  of  futility  to  hope  that 
this  small  group  will  be  able  to  invigorate 
the  arteriosclerotic  old  elephant.  They  are 
nothing  more  than  the  tall  of  the  creature. 
And  who  ever  heard  of  a  tail  wagging  an 
elephant? 

*  Tiat  has  the  Republican  opposition  been 
able  to  offer  a&  an  alternative  to  the  Truman 
program? 

The  answer  Is— nothing.  Nothing  but  the 
usual  set  of  sonorous  platitudes,  and  a  reiter- 
ation of  the  Harding  plea  for  a  "return  to 
normalcy." 

This  political  and  social  bankr\iptcy  of  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  a  source  of  worry 
to  the  Republican  leaders.  Or,  to  put  It 
more  correctly,  they  ore  worried  by  the  public 
apathy  toward  their  party  Induced  by  this 
chronic  state  of  bankruptcy. 

Every  once  In  a  while,  therefore,  the  Re- 
publican leadership  comes  forth  with  a  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  they  are  going  to 
develop  a  program. 

The  laft  time  this  threat  was  made  was 
early  in  September,  when  Republican  leader 
of  the  House.  Joe  Martin,  announced  that  his 
party  would  soon  declare  what  It  stood  for. 

Mr.  Maxtin  gave  the  Impression  that  this 
time  It  would  be  the  real  thing.  No  more 
beating  around  the  bush.  No  more  double- 
talk.  With  an  air  of  complete  confidence 
he  stated,  "People  won't  fall  asleep  when  they 
rcpd  it — everyone  will  be  able  to  understand 
it." 

Well.  1  won't  go  Into  the  details  of  what 
happened.  After  3  months  of  cautious  word 
polishing,  during  which  the  advice  of  the 
few  liberal  Republicans  was  unceremoniously 
tossed  out  the  window,  a  statement  was 
Anally  presented  to  the  Republican  National 
C:)mmlttee  which   met  In  Chicago. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  I  and 
other  Democrats  thought  of  that  statement 
when  we  saw  It.  Instead,  let  u.s  see  how  it 
was  received  by  the  press  and  by  many  of 
the   Republicans    themselves. 

The  Hew  York  Herald  Tribune,  a  Repub- 
lican newspaper,  said:  "It  Is  vague  where  it 
ought  to  be  specific.  It  avoids  vital  national 
irsues." 

The  New  York  Sun.  a  Republican  news- 
paper, called  It,  "A  statement  of  limited  use- 
lulnees."  and  said  that  Its  authors  were 
"speaking  In  generalities  and  avoiding  sjje- 
cJic  issues." 

The  Buffalo  News,  a  rabidly  Republican 
newspaper,  could  only  characterize  It  as  "a 
disappointing  statement." 

The  Washington  Star,  a  paper  which  con- 
sistently takes  D  Republican  viewpoint,  called 
It  "a  masterpiece  of  evasion." 

The  Washington  News,  a  Scrlpps-Howard 
Journal  that  cannot  by  any  stretch  cf  the 
imagination  be  called  a  supporter  of  the 
present  Administration — characterized  it  as 
"a  sorry  ap>ology  for  a  program,"  and  said 
that  It  was  -ot^ilng  but  "a  Jumble  of  vague 
promises,  shabby  phrases,  glittering  general- 
ities, and  vacant  viewlngs  with  alarm." 

Tne  columnists  were  no  kinder  than  the 
newspapers.  Tom  Stokes,  the  veteran  politi- 
cal reporter,  said,  "It  is  a  mass  of  generali- 
ties lacking  even  glitter.  •  •  •  It  has  no 
emotional  lift  whatever,  recalling  In  Its  bare- 
bones  aspects  some  of  the  cooler  of  Calvin 
Coolidge's  pronouncements." 
•  This  from  Lowell  Mellett:  "It  is  a  truly 
tasteless  bit  of  spinach  •  •  •.  It  is  not 
surprising  tl:at  a  number  of  the  national 
committeemen  in  Chicago  threw  down  their 
fci'.cons  when  it  was  placed  before  them.  They 


had  expected  something  they  could  get  their 
teejh  into." 

And  this  from  Pete  Edison:  "One  of  the 
emptiest  and  most  meaningless  documents  of 
all  time." 

Among  the  Republican  politicians  them- 
selves there  was  scarcely  more  enthusiasm 
than  in  the  press.  Senator  Watne  C.  Mobse, 
voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  small  and  In- 
effective group  of  Republican  congressional 
liberals,  called  the  statement  "a  program  of 
blind  reaction  and  double  talk." 

On  the  other  hand,  Clarence  Budlngton 
Kelland,  Republican  national  committeeman 
from  Arizona,  was  peeved  because  the  state- 
ment did  not  come  right  out  and  swat  labor. 
"It  Is  a  meaningless  conglomeration  of  am- 
bio^ious  words,"  he  said. 

And  National  Committeeman  Prank  O.  Hor- 
ton,  of  Wyoming,  must  have  caused  Minority 
Leader  Joe  Mabtin  a  twinge  or  two  when  he 
said,  "At  last  we  should  have  a  statement 
that  people  will  read  and  understand." 

After  that  barrage  of  verbal  tomatoes,  the 
Republican  National  Committee  did  what  a 
committee  usually  does  when  it  finds  Itself 
In  a  box.    It  appointed  a  subcommittee. 

This  new  group  bears  the  Impressive- 
sounding  title,  "Subcommittee  on  Develop- 
ment of  National  Policy."  Their  duty  pre- 
sumably 'is  to  develop  a  program  that  people 
will  read  and  understand. 

Chairman  Brownell  appointed  seven  mem- 
bers to  this  subcommittee.  Since  they  are 
the  ones  who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
framing  of  party  policy  during  the  coming 
pre-election  period,  it  '^©hooves  us,  as  well 
as  all  Americans,  to  inquire  into  their  iden- 
tity and  backgrounds. 

One  of  them  is  Werner  W.  Schroeder,  a  Chi- 
cago lawyer  and  a  recognized  spokesman  for 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  publisher  of 
the  Iso'atlonist  and  reactionary  Chicago 
Tribune. 

In  1942  Mr.  Schroeder  put  up  a  strong  bid 
for  election  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee.  He  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  ultra-conservative  IIoover-Taft 
wing  of  the  party.  He  was  finally  defeated 
through  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
Willkle  group.  As  Willkle  said  at  the  time, 
he  did  not  want  "to  see  the  masthead  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  imprinted  on  the  Repub- 
lican Party." 

Another  member  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
G.  Mason  Owlett,  corporation  lawyer  luid 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Manufacturers 
Association. 

When  Mr.  Owlett  was  elected  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Senate  in  1D32  he  was  counsel 
for  29  large  corporations,  including  many 
powerful  railroads,  utility  companies,  banks, 
and  Insurance  companies. 

Kis  record  in  the  Pennsylvania  Senate 
shows  the  most  tender  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  giant  corporations  and  bitter  op- 
position to  every  measure  designed  to  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  common  man.  He  fought 
ag.\lnst  liberalization  of  workman's  compen- 
sation, old  age  pensions,  minimum  wages  for 
women,  regulation  of  holding  companies,  re- 
peal of  manufacturer's  tax  exemptions,  child 
labor  laws,  and  abolition  of  the  company 
sheriff  system  About  the  only  thing  he 
seems  to  have  been  for  is  the  sales  tax. 

Perhaps  the  best  characterization  erf  Mr. 
Owlett  comes  from  Mr.  Morton  Wltkln.  Re- 
pubUcan  president  of  the  Philadelphia  B'>ard 
of  County  Commissioners,  who  said.  "He  is 
a  Tory,  an  ultraconservatlve,  a  reactionary, 
an  opponent  of  labor,  and  solely  a  represent- 
ative of  big  Interests." 

A  third  member  of  the  subcommittee  Is 
Claren'ce  J.  BnowN,  Congressman  from  Ohio. 

Now,  Mr.  Brown  Is  my  friend,  and  I  have 
a  warm  regard  for  him  personally.  But  If  he 
is  going  to  be  making  Republican  policy  dur- 
ing the  coming  year,  I  know  what  kind  of 
policy  It  will  be.  All  we  need  to  do  is  look 
at  Mr.  Bbown's  voting  record. 


Before  Pearl  Harbor  he  was  an  isolationist. 
He  voted  against  neutrality  revision,  lend- 
lease,  selective  service,  and  practically  every 
other  measure  designed  to  aid  our  future 
allies  and  prepare  this  Nation  for  the  coming 
struggle. 

On  domestic  issues  Mr.  Bkown  has  been 
consistently  reactionary.  He  opposed  and 
voted  against  work  relief,  postwar  planning 
of  publl.  works,  farm  parity  payments,  rural 
electrification,  price  and  manpower  contrdls, 
the  Federal  ballot  fcr  service  men  and 
women,  and  the  full-employment  bill. 

Fourth  member  of  the  subcommittee  is 
Barak  T.  Mattingly.  who  is  boss  of  the  Re- 
publican political  machine  in  the  State  of 
Missouri.  Just  what  his  qualifications  are 
as  a  developer  of  national  policy  is  a  com- 
plete mystery. 

The  remaining  three  members  are  women 
whose  qualifications  are  equally  obscure.  It 
Is  evident  that  they  were  Installed  as  window 
dressing  to  catch  the  women's  vote.  They 
like  Mr.  Mattingly.  will  undoubtedly  go  along 
With  whatever  policy  is  decided  upon  by 
Schroeder  and  Owlett  and  Brown. 

I  don't  believe  anything  more  need  be  said. 
What  sort  of  a  policy  can  we  expect  to  emerge 
from  a  group  such  as  this?  Obviously  the 
Republican  Party  Is  still  headed  for  nowhere 
It  is  still  the  party  whose  eyes— and  hearts- 
are  fixed  on  the  dead  past.  It  is  still  the 
party  that  refuses  to  face  the  future  or  adopt 
the  policies  that  the  future  demands. 

In  the  coming  elecUon  the  issues  will  be 
the  same  as  in  1932,  1936.  1940,  and  1944 

In  November  1946  the  American  people  will 
tave  another  opportunity  to  choose  be- 
tween— 

Frank  and  wholehearted  collaboration  with 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  guarantee- 
ing permanent  peace,  or  a  policy  of  under- 
cover isolationism  that  can  only  lead  to  an- 
other war. 

Jobs  for  all  who  want  them,  or  a  rettim 
to  mass  unemplojTnent. 

Full  production  at  wages  that  will  Insure 
a  high  level  of  purchasing  power,  or  a  crip- 
pled economy  in  which  industry  and  agri- 
culture will  not  And  an  outlet  for  their 
products. 

A  broader  Social  Security  System,  or  con- 
tinued exclusion  of  millions  of  our  citizens 
from  adequate  protection  against  Joblessness, 
old  age,  ill  health,  and  dependency. 

In  addition,  the  people  in  the  next  election 
will  have  to  choose  between  continued  vigi- 
lance against  Inflation  and  a  return  to  Re- 
publican "normalcy"  which  will  mean  an- 
other ruinous  era  of  boom  and  bust. 

The  American  people  have  chosen  wisely 
before.  I  am  confident  that  they  will  do  so 
again. 


Care  of  Disabled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGregor 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans'  De- 
partment of  Ohio: 

^Vhereas  under  the  current  policy  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  many  wartime  dis- 
abled veterans  are  neglected  and  fall  to  re- 
ceive the  service  and  care  that  should  rea- 
sonably be  expected  under  the  laws  enacted 
by  Congress;  and 
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continued  publicity  through  the 
oiafBslnes.  and  ttj  radio  of  the  won- 
ot  this  purttcular  group  of  vet- 
•  not  MibBtantUted  by  the  ract«;  and 
the  Veterans'  Adminlatrayon  hoB- 
n  Ohio  are  liutdequate  and  o\ercrowd- 
_^l»t.  with  upwards  of  1.50O 
diMbtad  veterans  on  the  hospital 
list  and  only  strict  medical  emer- 
MMS  arc  accepted,  and  out-patient 
int  for  service-connected  veterans  Is 
_  on  a  b«sls  of  considerlnR  the 
and  above  sound  medical  Jtxigment; 
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at  the  ofllces  of  the  Veterans*  Ad- 

islh^tion  In  Ohio  alone  there  are  upward 

100  claims  for  benellU  on  war-incurred 

not  adjudicated  and  that  thou- 

tn  this  group  are  seekiui;  medical  treat- 

fnr  comtMt  wounds,  tropical  and  other 

incurred    In    many    parts   of   the 

three-fourths  of  thrae  claims  not  hav- 

n    been    acknowledged,    and    In    the 

me  these  veterans  are  not  eligible  to 

patient  care,  monetary  allowttnces  or  vo- 

tramlng  to  onwwjme  physical  han- 

and 

the  ImprcMlon  that  all  wartime 

men  snd  wttmen  file  claims  ?t  time 

tlon  from  service  is  entirely  errone- 

liere  being  a  backlog  of  thousands  of 

for     physical     examinations 

for  many   months  and   the  load  Is 

every  d»y  srMl  the  adjudleatton  of 

claims  must  wait;  and 

a  directive  Issued  bv  the  Waah- 

ofDee  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 

that  applications  of  the  able-bodied 

nn  seeking  education  and  other  benefits 

precedence  and  priority  over  the  claims 

lity  and  medical  benefiu  of  those 

as  a  direct   result  of  war  service: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Wtlereas  the  disabled  Araer'can  veteran*. 
Depa  tment  of  Ohio,  believes  such  directive  is 
and  unwarranted,  and  that  first 
tlitn#i  l>e  done  first  for  America's  service 
disabled,  tliat*  they  should  at  least  have  an 
standing  with  the  able-bodied  veteran 
nectlon  with  the  application  for  beue- 
The^refore  be  il 
Ri'iolved  by  thf  Ohio  Department  o/  the 
tfiat  ire  rrcomrrtcud  the  /olluuing  cor- 
rrctiie  mem.*nres: 

That  the  press.  mMgazlnes,  all  other  pub- 
llcatipns  and  radio  stations  give  to  the  pe<:<ple 
tual  fscts  per'ainiiig  to  the  treatmeut 
tervice  extended  to  veterans  who  have 
ph>slcaUy  handicapped  as  a  dltect  re- 
war  service. 
Extend  or  enlarge  existing  hospital  fa- 
or  Immediately  engage  in  the  build- 
new  Institurions  without  further  de- 
wlthout  contlntied  interference  from 
iral  and  pressure  groups:   that  the  Vet- 
AdmlnistratloD  arrange  to  accept  the 
boepitsls  known  as  Fletcher  General 
Cambridge  and  Crtle  at  Cleveland  Immedl- 
upon  their  release  by  the  Service  De- 


iif 


partn  lent. 

3  '  That  out-petlcnt  or  home  medical  treat- 
ment be  msde  available  for  wartime  disabled 
veter  ins  at  establlahsd  Veterans'  Administra- 
ttou  hnics  and  by  fce-basls  physicians  on  a 
mure  practical  and  humane  basia. 

4.    rhat    bdministrative    action    be    Inatl- 
tutcil    to  handle  out-patient  physical  exam- 
iDaUftis  soore  promptly,  which  can  be  ac- 
by  reqiurlng  salaried  and   full- 
;>hyslclaus  of  the  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
co  put  forth  a  full  day's  work,  and  to 
t  this  service  by  utilizing  fee-basts 
lans. 
'  Itat  the  worn-out  excviae  of  InsuflJclent 
and  insufficient  office  space  or  the 
attitude    with    regard    to  the   ad- 
of  thp  l.nws  affecting  benefits  for 
dt'>abt«d   be  abandoned.     At   this 
actual     unemployment     is    prevalent 
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throughout  the  country  and  sufficient  office 
employees  are  available.  This  condition  oan 
and  should  be  relieved  by  the  slashing  of 
civil  service  red  tape  Adequate  office  space 
can  b*  procured  by  restoring  to  condemna- 
tion proceedings  when  necessary,  authority 
for  such  action  already  being  provided  for  In 
existing  laws. 

•  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ohio  department 
at  the  DAV  that  the  able-bodied  veterans 
themselves  do  not  desire  this  preferential  or 
special  treatment  in  the  procewlni?  of  their 
applications  for  benefits — over  the  claims  of 
those  veterans  who  have  been  disabled  as  a 
direct  result  of  war  service.  It  Is  also  the 
opinion  of  this  department  'hat  the  able- 
bodied  veterans  desire  that  this  directive  of 
the  Washiiigton  office  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration be  canceled  at  once  to  that  all  claims 
mav  be  considered  at  least  on  an  equal  basis. 

Adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  Department  of 
Ohio.  Ill  Wyandctt*  Building.  Columbus. 
Ohio.  January  34.  1946. 

D   M   Broww. 
Commandrr,  Drpartment  of  Ohio.  DAV. 


PatfMtic  Groups  Demand  Coofreti  Out- 
law Communist  Party  and  Retain  A- 
Bomb  Secrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MlCtUCAlC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  WOODROFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remsurks  In  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  followinR  article 
by  Don  Maikel  from  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American of  January  26.  1946: 

One  HrNBRTO  PATaionc  CHion»s  Dcmamd  Con- 
CKXss  OVTLAW  Com MtTif  1ST  Paarr  and  Retaim 
A -Boms  Sacarrs 

(By  Dun  Market) 

Washjucton.  January  26. — The  American 
roalitiou  of  100  paUiotic  societies  today  called 
on  Congress  to  deprive  the  Communist  Party 
of  all  legal  status  in  the  Umted  States  and 
to  rssclnd  the  civil  rights  of  any  citizen  act- 
ing as  agent  of  a  foreign  political  party  or 
power. 

In  other  resolutions  adopted  at  its  annual 
convention  here  the  patriotic  coalition: 

Endorsed  Senator  Harbt  BntB's  bill  to  hold 
labor  unioits  responsible  for  performance  of 
contracts,  accountable  for  imion  fluids,  and 
IlaMe  for  ctvii  damages. 

Opposed  the  extensicn  of  American  gifts, 
loans,  or  erediu  to  any  foreign  government, 
or  the  fthtu-ing  a<  Aiuerican's  at4nn-bomb  se- 
crets with  any  alien  power. 

Demanded  retention  of  strategic-Island 
bases,  maintenance  of  a  strung  Navy  and 
large  merchant  marine,  and  acquisition  of 
adequate  stock  piles  of  strategic  metals. 

a\CKS  LBIOIT  paOGSAX 

Pledged  full  backing  to  the  American  Le- 
gion program  for  tmlversal  military  training. 

Praised  J  Edgar  Hoover's  achievements  as 
Director  of  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
urged  full  appropriations  for  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and  de- 
nounced adminKratton  efforts  to  centrallae 
and  control  dissemination  of  information. 

Warmly  commended  Gen.  Douglas  MacAr- 
thur  "for  the  fair,  careful.  Judicial,  but  firm 
manner  In  which  he  Is  performing  hu  pres- 
ent difficult  mission  as  a  culmination  of  well- 
planned  and  executed  military  successes." 


Called  for  repeal  of  the  Reciprocal  T-ade 
Agreements  Act.  protection  of  America's  eco- 
nomic system  from  foreign  Investment  prac- 
tices, and  withdrawal  from  the  International 
Bank  and  International  Monetary  Fund  set 
up  under  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreement. 

Urged  stispenslon  of  all  Immigration  to 
the  United  States  except  that  of  wives  and 
minor  children  of  American  cltliens. 

Denounced  the  expansion  of  parasitical 
and  paternalistic  bureaucracy,  including  at- 
tempts to  establish  socialized  medicine  and 
to  intervene  in  State  educational  programs. 

"COMMt;Xl.sM    rWTHXONED" 

"We  have  destroyed  nazlsm  and  fascism 
and  enthroned  communism  in  Burupc." 
John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York  City,  president 
of  the  American  Coalition,  declared  in  his  re- 
port to  the  convention  today. 

"The  Russian  Soviet  regime  now  exercls*^ 
a  stranglehold  on  eautern  Europe.  Csecho- 
slovakla.  Hungary.  Yugoslavia.  Rumania,  and 
Bulgaria,  not  to  mention  the  abaorptlon  of 
vast  areas  of  Polar>d.  As  for  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via and  Estonia,  their  obliteratiou  as  Inde- 
pendent states  may  be  viewed  as  an  accom- 
plished fact. 

"Looking  at  the  situation  objectively.  It 
nffvas  to  Die  that  since  Admiral  Standley  was 
removed  from  office  as  our  Ambassador  to 
Moscow,  our  abasement  before  the  Soviet 
Uovernment  has  been  complete." 

tWOLAMO  GOES  MASxrar 

"In  western  Europe  the  highly  organized 
Communist  minority  In  Prance  has  brought 
about  the  downfall  of  General  de  Gaulle,"  he 
continued.  "England,  which  we  fought  to 
save  from  domination  by  a  totalitarian  Na:'l 
regime  In  Germany,  ha.s  .<u''cumbed  to  totali- 
tarian Marxism  by  the  action  of  a  majority 
of  her  own  people  " 

Characterizing  the  United  Nations  Charter 
as  a  grotesque  parody  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
and  the  United  Natioiu  Organization  a  farce. 
Trevor  cited  that  Rtissia  through  her  veto 
powers  can  block  any  attempt  to  check  Sov- 
iet aggression. 

"Our  position  In  central  ETurope  Is  thor- 
oughly unsotmd."  Tre\*or  warned  In  urging 
that  American  troops  be  withdrawn  from  the 
chaotic  continent. 

"Our  lines  of  communication  throujrh 
Prance,  by  reason  of  the  character  of  Its 
government,  are  not  safe."  he  amplified. 

"Our  lines  of  communication  to  the  port 
of  Antwerp  is  dependent  upon  the  grace  of 
France.  Belgium,  and  Great  BrlUin.  We  are 
rordially  disliked  in  France  barely  tolerated 
in  Belgium,  and  bated  in  Britain." 


Housing  Shortage — A  Proposed  Solution 
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Mr.  RABIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hou.s- 
Ing  shortage  is  ma'it  .serious  and  l.s  one 
of  the  postwar  problems  to  which  wo 
should  give  our  first  attention.  Under 
leave  given  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  two  radio  addresses  on  that  .sub- 
ject made  over  the  Columbia  network  on 
January  19.  1M6— one  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  Jr..  chairman  on  housing  of 
the  American  Veterans  Conunittee,  and 
the  second  by  myself: 

Mr.  RoosxvTLT.  Good  evening,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  this  evening  I  woul'  like  briefly 
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to  review  the  most  serious  problem  now  fac- 
ing the  veteran — in  fact,  a  problem  so  serious 
that  all  Amerioins  must  take  an  active  in- 
terest and  a  part  in  its  immediate  solution. 
This  problem  Is  the  hovislng  shortage  which 
has  developed  in  the  last  16  years  all  over 
America. 

The  National  Botislng  Agency  recently  re- 
ported that  at  the  present  rate  of  construc- 
tion of  new  homes,  there  will  be  3,000,000 
homeless  American  families  at  the  end  of 
1946.  And  In  10  years,  at  the  present  rate 
of  building.  8.000.000  American  families  will 
be  homeless. 

The  reasons  for  this  colossal  shortage  are 
simple.  During  the  depression  years  almost 
no  low-cost  homes  were  built  and  the  small 
amount  of  construction  that  did  go  on  was 
to  meet  the  demand  of  the  higher  Income 
groups  only.  And  then  came  the  war  and  all 
building  material  was  allocated  for  the  con- 
struction of  our  great  war  plants  and  emer- 
gency hotuing  needed  to  shelter  the  workers 
In  these  new  plants. 

Por  the  last  several  years,  the  experts  In 
the  housing  field  have  recognized  that  this 
crHls  was  t>ound  to  come  but.  except  for  a 
few  public-spirited  citizens  and  the  poor 
people  who  could  not  find  a  place  In  which 
to  live,  the  average  citizen  considered  ade- 
quate hcu-slng  a  boring  subject.  Even  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  war.  almost  every  com- 
munity was  beginning  to  feel  the  shortage 
of  housing.  The  return  of  the  veteran  of 
this  war  to  civilian  life  has.  therefore,  only 
exaggerated  an  already  existing  crisis.  But 
the  veterans'  crying  need  for  a  decent 
home  has  at  last  dramatized  this  great  na- 
tional problem  and  made  Americans  from  top 
to  bottom  housing  conscious. 

The  American  Veteran!  Committee  has  led 
the  fight  for  a  quick  and  effective  solution  to 
this  problem  and.  ns  the  chairman  of  its 
housin_,  committee.  I  have  left  no  stone  un- 
turned In  our  efforts  to  force  our  public  offi- 
cials to  act  and  act  fast.  First,  we  have 
urged  our  cities  to  purchase  from  the  Federal 
Government  all  available  temporary  de- 
mountable housing  to  tide  us  over  until  a 
long-range  permanent-housing  program  for 
the  Nation  tould  go  into  effect. 

Here,  in  New  York.  Maj'or  William  OTDwyer 
has  earned  the  thanks  and  the  cheers  of 
every  veteran  by  his  rapid  and  effective  ef- 
forts temporarily  to  solve  the  problem. 
Mayor  O'Dwyer  took  office  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary and  In  the  first  2  weeks  had  ordered 
from  the  Federal  Government  7.000  tempo- 
rary housing  units  and  more  than  1.300  quon- 
&et  huts  This  Is  thi  kind  of  swift  red-tape- 
cutting  action  all  Americans  applaud  In  their 
elected  officials. 

However,  this  Is  only  a  step  In  the  right 
direction  and  a  temporary  one  at  that.  We 
must  start  today  to  solve  the  problem  of 
tomorrow  so  that  10  years  from  now  8,000,003 
Americans  will  not  be  homeless. 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  has 
favored  and  worked  for  the  passage  of  any 
and  all  legislation  which  would  get  a  long- 
range,  low-cost  national  housing  program 
under  way.  And  we  feel  that,  until  Congress- 
man Rabin  came  forward  with  his  plan,  all 
the  other  proposed  legislation  were  only 
half-way  measures,  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  a 
step  In  the  right  direction. 

When  I  first  read  Mr.  Rabin's  bill  a  few 
days  after  he  submitted  It  to  the  Congress. 
I  said.  '  Why  hasn't  somebody  else  thought 
of  this  ooner?"  It  Is  the  first  plan  which 
Just  doesn't  nibble  at  the  edges  but  goes 
after  tlie  entire  problem,  eliminates  all  the 
present  obstacles  which  are  holding  up  con- 
struction by  private  enterprise,  and  handles 
a  national  problem  on  a  national  basts.  We 
have  had  letters  from  labor  groups,  from 
business  groups,  and  civic  organizations — all 
not  only  endorsing  the  plan  but  also  pointing 
out  that  it  Is  the  first  simple  solution  which 
tackles  the  entire  problem.    During  the  war 


our  Government  built  war  plants  to  save  our 
Nation.  Congressman  Rabin  proposes  that 
the  same  methods  be  used  now  to  bouse  our 
people  and  our  veterans  in  peace. 

President  Truman.  In  his  address  to  the 
Nation  on  January  8,  called  the  housing 
crisis  an  emergency  situation  which  requires 
an  emergency  solution.  I  believe  that  the 
Rabin  plan,  which  is  based  on  the  President's 
emergency  powers,  is  the  solution. 

I  know  many  veterans  and  civilians  who 
will  not  agree  that  the  war  is  over  until  they 
have  found  a  decent  place  in  which  to  live — a 
decent  place  in  which  to  raise  their  fami- 
lies— the  Americans  of  tomorrow. 

Congressman  Rabin  has  been  good  enough 
to  come  up  from  Washington  tonight  in 
order  specifically  to  tell  you  about  his  plan — 
about  the  legislation  which  he  has  pro- 
posed— i.be  legislation  which  I  know  will 
quickly  and  efficiently  solve  the  housing 
crisis  facing  our  country,  and  solve  it  now. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  United  States  Rep- 
resentative Benjamin  J.  Rabin,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rabin.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Roosevelt.  At 
the  outset  let  me  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  and  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  for  the  splendid  work  which  you 
are  doing  to  awaken  the  American  people  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  present  housing  sit- 
uation. You  are  rendering  a  service  not  only 
to  the  veterans  whom  you  represent  and 
whose  welfare  should  be  the  cause  of  concern 
to  all  of  us,  but  also  to  the  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  our  citizens,  including 
returning  war  workers,  who  are  seeking  a 
place  in  which  to  live. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
bU".  which  I  presented  to  the  Congress.  I  feel 
that  it  deals  with  the  housing  shortage  in  a 
most  expeditious  and  effective  manner. 

It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  for  me  to 
discuss  here  the  causes  for  the  delays  in 
building.  They  may  or  may  not  be  Justi- 
fied— that  is  beside  the  point.  The  fact  is, 
tlieie  is  no  real  construction  in  progress  now. 
And  we  dare  not  delay  any  longer.  It  is 
amazing  how  helpless  we  seem  to  be  in  cur 
approach  to  this  problem. 

When  the  emergency  of  war  came  upon  us 
the  Nation  responded  with  a  determination 
and  with  a  virility  that  astounded  the  world. 
We  met  that  emergency.  We  needed  ships, 
planes,  tanks,  and  guns.  We  needed  factories 
In  which  to  build  them.  We  built  those  fac- 
torler.  We  produced  the  neccstary  w?r  ma- 
terials, and  without  delay.  Why  cannot  we 
meet  this  housing  situation  with* the  same 
determination,  with  the  same  spirit,  and  with 
the  same  energy  with  which  we  met  the  great 
emergency  of  war? 

If  we  were  at  war  today,  and  If  a  war  could 
be  won  merely  by  building  houses,  how  long 
do  yo"  think  it  would  take  us  to  build  houses 
from  coast  to  coast?  We  would  not  be  talk- 
ing about  a  housing  shortage — we  would  be 
building  cur  way  cut   of  it. 

My  approach  to  the  problem  Is  just  as 
simple  as  that.  This  great  emergency  arises 
out  of  the  war  and  my  bill  provides  for  the 
tise  of  the  great  war  powers  of  Government 
to  meet  that  emergency.  It  gives  the  Pref-1- 
dent  full  power  to  act  without  any  If's.  ands, 
but's.  or  restraining  conditions  attached. 

Let  me  summarize  briefly  the  main 
features   of  the  bill. 

It  directs  and  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  through  such  agencies  as 
he  may  designate: 

First,  to  commence  the  construction  of 
housing  facilities  in  any  part  of  this  country 
where  necessary  and  essential  for  the  public 
welfare; 

Second,  to  requisition  any  material  for  the 
purpose  of  such  construction; 

Third,  to  condemn  such  sites  and  acquire 
such  land  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  pro- 
gram; 

Fourth,  to  let  out  contracts  to  private  in- 
dustry on  any  basis  the  President  may  deem 
most  expeditious;  and 


La-stly,  upon  the  completion  of  any  struc- 
ture, to  sell  it  to  private  ownership  for  the 
best  price  obtainable,  reserving  the  right  to 
manage  until  a  sale  is  effectuated. 

In  short,  this  measure  provides  for  Im- 
mediate construction.  It  provides  for  all 
types  of  housing — low -cost  housing,  medium- 
cost  housing,  or  even  high-priced  housing, 
depending  upon  the  needs  of  any  particular 
locality.  It  provides  for  either  temporary 
or  permanent  housing.  It  bypasses  all  of 
the  controversies  indulged  In  by  the  con- 
flicting schools  of  thought  on  bousing.  It 
cuts  red  tape.  It  makes  time  of  the  essence 
and  it  seeks  to  avoid  the  loss  of  this  spring's 
building  season  which  we  certainly  will  lose 
unless  we  begin  buUdlng  at  once. 

I  know  there  are  many  who  object  to  Oov- 
ernment  Intervention  in  a  field  that  they 
deem  reserved  for  private  enterprise.  The 
program  I  propose,  however,  will  not  Inter- 
fere with  private  enterprise.  The  buildings 
win  be  built  by  private  industry  and  the 
Government  will  cell  those  buildings  to  pri- 
vate management  after  they  have  been  con- 
structed. Rather  than  Interfere  with  private 
enterprise,  it  will  assist  it.  In  effect,  we  are 
merely  lending  to  private  enterprise  the 
great  war  powers  of  Government  to  enable 
it  to  thrust  asid  the  obstacles  that  now 
stand  In  the  way  of  immediate  large-scale 
constructlcn.    . 

This  is  not  a  spending  program.  It  is  In 
the  nature  of  an  investment  with  every 
prospect  that  we  will  have  our  money  repaid 
in  full.  Besides,  we  are  Investing  In  the 
security  of  our  Nation.  We  are  investing  In 
the  welfare  of  our  returning  veterans.  We 
are  Investing  In  the  safety,  health,  and  com- 
fort of  the  American  people.  We  are  invest- 
ing to  avert  a  catastrophe. 

It  is  the  solemn  obligation  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  act  vigorously  to  relieve  this  acute 
housing  situation.  I  agree  with  you.  Mr. 
Roosevelt;  the  war  is  not  over  until  we  meet 
that  obligation. 


The  Jet  Plane  Arrives 
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Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  28.  1946. 
entitled  "The  Jet  Plane  Arrives"; 

THE    JET    PLANE    ARRIVES 

An  Army  Lockheed  P-80  Jet-propelled 
plane  has  crossed  the  continent  from  Cali- 
fornia to  New  York  in  4  hours  and  13  min- 
utes. If  It  had  been  flying  in  the  opposite 
direction,  it  would  have  followed  the  sun  to 
reach  its  destination  within  approximately 
an  hotir  of  its  starting  time. 

We  are  moving  with  tremendotis  Impetus 
Into  a  world  of  almoSk  incredible  speeds. 
The  average  rate  of  this  Army  plane  was  584 
miles  an  hour  and  that  of  Its  two  companion 
planes  not  much  less.  But  at  times  It  was 
racing  through  the  atmosphere  at  660  miles 
an  hour.  Even  so,  the  plane  was  never  ex- 
tended to  its  full  power.  Not  so  long  ago  It 
was  predicted  that  such  speeds  would  prove 
Impossible  for  human  beings  because  of  the 
crushing  pressure  of  the  air  Itself.  Yet  Col. 
W.  H.  Councill,  the  pilot,  reports  a  com- 
fortable flight  too  brief  to  the  him.  "In  a 
couple  of  years."  he  said,  "flights  hke  thia 
will  be  an  everyday  affair." 
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Cbknel  Cowncill  w««  not  merely  ftylng 
from  «o«»t  to  coast  or  from  city  to  city  H« 
II  fins  fro™  *he  p«»t  Into  th«  future, 
f^el  th«t  ouTled  him  wm  th«  same  that 
uscfi  in  a  keroaene  lantern  to 
ila  barn  But  in  the  jet  plane  It  will 
tstaa  scwrrely  dreamed  of  Theaa  pro- 
U-llke  flier*  are  aptly  called  nhoottng 
They  arch  the  he«Ten«  like  meteor*, 
tl  ley  are  already  obaolete  on  the  drawing 
board  I.  There  may  b*  a  limit  to  the  speed 
O*  fill  M.  but  It  has  not  yet  been  reached  In 
ttm  ■(  ratosphere.  where  the  air  is  too  thin  to 
breathe  and  men  must  depend  on  oxyt?en. 
"      J  ft  plane  may  In  time  relegate  the  pro- 
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peller  plane  to  our  museinns.  It  may. 
turn,  be  succeeded  by  the  rocket  for  human 
travel  though  In  Itself  It  Is  a  kttid  of  rocket. 
W«  <fc  n*t  know.  But  we  suspect  that  It  win 
pretoi  Bdly  influence  llf  and  thought  on  this 
plane . 
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Monday.  January  28.  194S 

M\.  woodruff.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leavi  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the  R«c- 
ORO,  '  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  1  Few  York  Journal-American  of  Jan- 
uary] 36.  1946: 

mjikinc  otnKKtvTS  poo* 

a    part    of     the    New     Deal's    Inter- 

the  little  that  remains  of  otir 

tlve    tariff   system    la   to   be   bartered 

this  year.     The  acilon  «lll   t>e  taken 

the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 

Act 

was  under  this  act  that  former  Secre- 

of  State  Hull,  a  free  trader,  adopted  a 

of  opening  Uie  home  market  to  toreign 

com|^titk>n  several  yet.rs  ago. 

law  at  that  time  permitted  the  Oov- 
t  to   redrice  tariffs   50  percent   by  a 
with  a  foreign  country, 
law  aUo  provided  that  our  tariff  re- 
agreed     upon     with     one    country 
shou  d  then  be  ^nerallxed — that  Is.  be  ex- 
to  all  other  countries  under  the  moet- 
natlon^  doctrine  without  an  equiva- 
■etura  from  each, 
resultant  treaties  were  thiu  not  reclp- 
agrcemeots  at  all  but  tariff  reduttlona 
by  the  State  Department  without  reX- 
to  Oongi  ess. 

second  phase  came  about  when  former 

nt  Roosevelt  reported  to  Congress  that 

tariff-reduction    powers    had    all    beeu 

away,  and  obtained  an  amendmeut  to 

CnMto  Asreemeau  Act   by   which   rates 

reduced  80  pereent  could  be   cut  an- 

SO  percent,  or  75  percent  altogether. 

Is  ths  form  of  the  law  unucr  which 

the  Itew  Deal  Is  now  proceeding. 

old  law  was  beginning  to  have  adverse 
upon  our  Industries  long  before  the 
World  War. 

by  depreciated  currencies  and  low 

scales,    fj.^relgn    ccuutrie?    roulrt    more 

undersell   our   protected    Industries   In 

1  lome  market  in  the  early  years  of  the 

Deal. 

cotton,     electric     lamps,     footwear, 
foods,    metal    products— these    were 
a  few  of  the  Items  In  which   Imports 
100  to  .SCO  perren^:  and.  of  course. 
Import    of    competitive    merefaandtoe 
leas  work  available  for   unemplo>-«d 
American  workers. 
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The  reciprocal  trade  airreements  entered 
Into  under  tbeee  conditions  threatened  to 
hsve  the  efllMt  of  piling  bankruptcy  upoo 
poverty. 

The  outbreak  o*  the  Second  World  War. 
abolish tng  all  international  trade,  postponed 
the  consequences  of  our  purblind  policy. 

Now  the  need  for  postwar  settlements  gives 
our  Government  the  opportunity  to  reirerse 
an  evil  and  ruinous  murse — and  the  Oof- 
ernment  Is  throwm;?  the  opportunity  away. 
The  State  Department  has  InTtted  15  na- 
tions to  a  prellmlfuiry  conference  oo  Inter- 
national trade  which  U  to  be  held  In  Europe, 
far  from  our  shoree. 

All  of  these  countries,  except  Soviet  Russia, 
have  accepted 

According  to  the  New  York  Times: 
•The  preliminary  conference  •  •  • 
will  •  •  •  provide  the  oeBMlon  for  nego- 
tiation of  the  Initial  iecl|wofl  trade  agree- 
ments under  enlarged  authority  to  rediKS 
tariffs- 

Quite  evidently,  we  are  to  play  another 
game  of  American  give-away. 

And  It  Is  going  to  be  a  «holeeale  affair. 
The  New  York  Time*  explains: 
"Ordinarily  the  Trade  Act  hearings  •  •  • 
would  Involve  commodities  In  the  trade  with 
I  country,  but  this  time  the  goods  In  trade 
between  all  14  countries  and  the  United 
Btatee  will  be  considered  siraultaneoualy." 

Furthermore  what  the  admlntstratlOfi  ob- 
▼lotMly  Intends  Is  to  flood  the  home  market 
with  foreign  goods 

Again  quoting  the  New  York  Times: 
"The  new  formula  for  speeding  tariff  re- 
ductions wa9  seen  as  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  promote  the  highest  level 
of  foreign  trade  snd  to  permit  Imports  In 
quantities  commensurate  with  the  country's 
role  as  a  grent  creditor  country  •• 

This  country  has  nothing  to  gain  and 
everything  to  lose  by  such  a  policy. 

Suppoeedly  we  are  "lending"  billions  of 
dollars  abroad  so  thst  the  borrowers  msy  buy 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  experts  with  our 
own  money 

If  the  foreign  loans  are  not  repaid,  we  will 
be  merely  glvlnjr  our  goods  avrsy. 

The  New  Dealers  hold  that  the  loans  can 
be  repaid,  but  only  with  foreign  goods. 

This  Idea  runs  contrary  to  our  whole  eco- 
nomic experleace. 

This  country  does  not  tlve  by  foreign  trade. 
Our  liT  ports  depend  not  on  our  exports  but 
on  our  domestic  prosperity  and  purchasing 
power  at  home. 

And  we  have  never  exported  more  than  8 
percent  of  our  production. 

The  other  94  percent  Is  consumed  In  our 
own  market  and  makes  jobs  for  our  40.000.000 
workers. 

If.  however,  we  are  to  Import  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  foreign  goods,  what  will  our 
producers  do  for  an  adequate  market? 

Oo  we  want  to  pursue  a  policy  of  exporting 
prosperity  and  importing  unemployment? 


Let's  Settle  General  Motors  Strike,  But 
N«t  by  Hanfcr 


EJCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cALiroBifi*  w 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nvrk 

Monday.  January  28.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  CalifomiA.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rscobb.  I  wi£h 
to  include  a  letter  by  Senator  Wayne 


Mouse,    of    Oregon.    npp^>aring    in    the 
Wa«!hinglon  Post.  January  26 

I,  too,  sul)scribe  to  the  slogan  of  the 
committee  to  aid  the  families  of  the 
General  Motors  .strike:  "Let  us  settle  the 
General  Motors  strike,  but  not  by 
liunger.* 

LETTsa  ON  GM  SraiKZ 

aOtOVU)   KTTMCZa   DKTATT  OCTCOME« 

In  sn  industrial  dispute  as  long  lasting  and 
as  widespread  as  the  current  Oeneral  Moto!s 
strike,  unfortunately  public  atteuUon  be- 
comes SO  foctased  upon  the  economic  issues 
Involved  that  frequently  an  even  more  im- 
portant issue  becomes  overshadowed  and  its 
Significance  dwarftrd. 

I  refer  to  the  human  side,  to  the  plight  of 
the  families  of  a00.0C0  General  Motors  work- 
ers, a  total  of  1.000.000  men.  women,  and 
children,  who  have  not  received  a  GU  pay 
check  since  November  21.  1946.  when  the 
strike  began. 

For  the  average  American  family  10  weeks 
without  any  income  is  a  heavy  strain.  Food 
must  still  be  puTLbased.  rent  must  be  paid, 
medical  care  is  needed.  Tbcbe  are  dally 
necessities  which  cannot  wait. 

Those  who  believe,  as  I  do.  In  the  perpetua- 
tion of  an  economy  based  on  private  enter- 
prise must  not  permit  economic  warfare  In 
America  to  reach  a  stale  where  the  Issues  are 
finally  dctermliied  by  the  hunger  and  de- 
privation of  women  and  children.  Such  set- 
tlements are  never  lasting  settlements  snd 
the  use  of  such  weapons  wUl  boomerang  In 
the  long  run  against  our  national  security. 
The  bilteruess  «hich  a  man  feels,  seeing  bis 
uife  and  children  suffering.  Is  hardly  calcu- 
l.-\Led  to  make  hun  a  good  citizen  in  the  years 
to  come. 

There  are  thousands  of  desperate  ca&es 
among  General  kCoiors  strikers'  ianulUs 
which  require  Immediate  attention.  In 
uinny  areas,  (amlllea  are  existuig  on  Oleis  ol 
»(>up  and  little  tiMe.  InXlueuza  aud  pneu- 
niuria  are  Incrcaaii.g.  Many  homes  are 
Without  fuel.  Children  are  In  need  of  milk, 
shoes,  clothing. 

How  bad  the  situatloo  Is  can  be  seen  from 
the  Arst  three  cases  which  were  given  ai'- 
sistance  by  the  Michigan  Citiaens  Comma- 
tee  to  Aid  Families  of  General  Mutois 
Sulkers: 

..  striker,  his  ssvlngs  depleted  by  several 
lay-offs  following  VB-day  and  the  illness  of 
all  his  seven  children,  was  granted  funds  to 
meet  payment  on  hu  honie  Iroin  wluch  he 
was  facing  eviction. 

A  widow's  appeal  for  new  ahoes  for  her 
three  children,  who  didn't  have  a  wearable 
pair  twtween  them  was  granted. 

Hospitalization  and  medical  care  were  pro- 
vided for  a  sttiklag  for  r  serviceman's  wne 
who  was  expcetlac  a  baby.  The  hospital  'lad 
demanded  thst  the  bill  be  paid  before  ad- 
mitting the  patient. 

Daaplte  this  one  hears  many  questions 
being  raised.  What  abou*  the  heavy  savings 
these  workers  must  have  piled  up  during 
the  war?  Why  don't  they  apply  tor  unem- 
ploymeat  ooaapenaautm '>  Wh.it  sbcnit  the 
unions  mvotved — don't  they  have  huge  re- 
serves to  meet  Just  such  r.n  emergency?  And 
then,  there  is  another  qneettoo.  usually 
In  an  Indignant  tone,  how  will  ou>- 
len  feel  returning  home  to  a  land 
where  recunveralon  la  delayed  while  aorkeis 
go  out  on  strike? 

In  aruwer  to  tbaaa.  the  following  facts 
may  t>e  enlightaalnir- 

At  the  time  the  G14  strike  beiran.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  savings  of  the  average 
striker  amotmtcd  to  a  total  of  $300  In  cash 
and  war  botids  Famine*  cannot  spend  aver- 
age savlags:  many  famtllea  tad  less  than 
the  sverage  snd  Kime  liad  slmost  none. 
Tbeee  are  the  ones  that  need  help      Out  of 
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200.CO0  strikers.  40.000  families  have  already 
exhausted  their  cash  funds  and  vkar  bonds. 
Thousands  more  are  exhausting  their  sav- 
ings each  week. 

Unemployment  compensation  Is  denied  to 
strikers  In  43  of  the  48  States.  Of  the  5 
States  which  grant  unemployment  compen- 
sation to  strikers,  only  2  contain  GM  plants. 
In  both  these  States.  New  York  and  Penn- 
eylvanla.  strikers  first  qualify  for  compen- 
sation after  7  weeks  of  unemployment. 

Public  relief  has  proven  ctarkly  Inade- 
quate. In  the  entire  country  only  8.500 
strikers  have  been  certified  for,  and  are  re- 
ceiving, public  relief.  In  many  cities — Bal- 
timore is  an  example — relief  rolls  are  closed 
to  families  of  strikers.  In  others,  residence 
requirements  and  like  technicalities  prevent 
families  from  receiving  relief  through  local 
agencies. 

On  the  question  cf  the  union's  strike  re- 
lief fund,  the  entire  resources  of  the  inter- 
national and  all  the  struck  locals  combined 
is  hardly  equal  to  the  loes  In  wages  which 
the  strikers  suffer  every  2  days.  Many  locals, 
with  little  at  the  start,  have  nothing  left 
today 

As  to  how  the  GI  returning  home  reacts.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  the  serviceman. 
But  I  do  know  that  approximately  28.000 
of  the  GM  strikers  are  World  War  II  veterans. 
And  I  know.  too.  that  many  of  these  men, 
who,  just  a  short  time  ago.  were  v^elcomed 
home  as  berlbboned  heroes  for  whom  no- 
body could  do  too  much,  are  now  stoically 
accepting  the  laments  and  brickbats  hurled 
th»lr  way  as  they  march  on  GM  picket  lines. 

How  many  more  weeks  the  strike  will  last 
Is  unknown.  Each  day  that  it  does  thou- 
ssnds  of  families  feel  lis  effects.  Even  when 
the  strike  Is  settled  It  will  be  fully  3  weeks 
before  the  average  worker  receives  his  first 
pay  check.  Tliis  allows  1  week  for  preparing 
the  plants  f  jr  operation  and  2  weeks  before 
the  first  semimonthly  pay  check  Is  Issued. 

I  see  no  diffrrence  In  helping  the  family  of 
n  striker  and  helping  people  who  suffer  priva- 
tion as  a  result  of  flood,  fire,  or  other 
catastrophe.  I  do  not  argue  for  one  side  or 
the  other  in  this  strike,  but  no  one  can  chal- 
lenge the  sincerity  of  the  strikers  who  ac- 
cepted the  recommendation  of  President 
Truman's  'act-finding  board  and  would  be 
at  work  today  If  the  company  had  done 
likewise.  This  fact-finding  method  of 
settling  disputes  can  succeed  only  through 
public  support  of  those  who  will  accept  the 
compromise  solution  which  the  fact  finders 
propose. 

I  am  sure  that  it  Is  ge.ierally  known  that  1 
believe  that  the  General  "dolors  strike  and 
the  other  major  strikes  now  spreading  creep- 
ing paralysis  over  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try should  be  settled  by  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion. I  understand  the  workers  are  ready  to 
arbitrate.  -  am  convinced  that  lasting  Jus* 
lice  In  settling  these  dlsoutes  cannc*  be 
reached  by  'we  of  the  economic  wea  ion  of 
hunger  and  deprivation. 

Ther*  I-  now  in  operation  a  national  com- 
mittee to  aid  the  families  of  General  Motors 
strikers  with  a  Washington,  D.  C  ,  branch  in 
room  718.  Kvans  Building,  1420  New  York 
Avenue  NW.  This  organization  Is  dedicated 
to  the  sole  purpose  of  raising  funds  through 
public  solicitation  to  provide  relief  to  ntedy 
Geneial  Motors  families  through  recognized 
relief  organizations.  It  numbers  among  Ma 
tponsors  American  citizens  from  every  walk 
of  life.  Individuals  such  as  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Archbishop  Lucey,  and  Leon  Hen- 
derson. I  am  proud  to  be  among  the  spon- 
sors of  this  committee,  which  has  as  Its  hu- 
manitarian slogan,  "Let's  settle  the  General 
Motors  strike — but  no'>.  by  hunger." 

Watnk  Mobse. 
Senator  from  Oregon, 

V/ASHntcTON,  Jenuaiy  24 


Bill  Trinke,  Outstanding  Commander,  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Wis- 
consin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Monday.  January  28,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Department  of  Wisconsin,  the 
American  Legion,  has  as  its  commander 
Wiliiam  Trinlce,  cf  Lalce  Geneva.  In  the 
brief  time  that  he  has  been  commander ' 
the  people  in  Wisconsin  recognize  his 
outstanding  leadership.  He  is  not  spar- 
ing himself  in  his  effort  to  tell  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  program  to  all  of  the  people  in 
that  State  and  it  is  already  evident  that 
his  year  will  top  all  records  of  the  Legion 
to  date  in  membership  and  program 
achievement. 

Mr.  Spealccr,  Bill  Trinke  Is  not  only  an 
outstanding  Legion  commander  but  he  is 
the  Iclnd  of  man  who  has  helped  to  make 
the  small  city  in  these  United  States  the 
real  backbone  for  our  way  of  hfe.  His 
gospel  is  always  that  of  Americanism  and 
that  means  a  willingne.ss  to  work  for 
those  principles  in  his  contact."?  with  peo- 
ple in  his  own  commimity.  His  friends 
and  neighbors  respect  him  for  what  he 
is — an  honest,  hard-working  business 
and  professional  man. 

My  attention.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
attracted  to  a  most  valuable  and  inter- 
esting editorial  that  appeared  in  his 
home- town  paper,  the  Lake  Geneva  Re- 
gional News,  of  Thursday,  Januai-y  24, 
1946,  which  tells  a  story  about  Bill  Trinke 
better  than  I  can  relate  it.  Under  per- 
mission granted,  same  is  included  as  part 
of  my  remarks.  I  am  glad  that  B.11 
Trinke  is  a  constituent  of  mine. 

bill's  doing  a  job — AND  HOWt 

T'he  American  Legion  Department  of  Wis- 
consin's annual  midwinter  conference  Just 
cioscd  testifies  In  double  measure  to  the  suc- 
cess of  Bill  Trlnke's  State  commandershlp 
administration.  Not  only  was  It  one  of  the 
most  colorful  presentations  ever  recorded, 
but  likewise,  the  definite  and  clear  cut  posi- 
tion the  Legion  adopted  demanding  Con- 
gress to  Immediately  enact  legislation  equi- 
table to  both  labor  and  management  and 
compel  them  to  respond  in  the  public  Interest 
strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  forceful  steps 
the  veterans'  organization  has  ever  taken. 
Both  reflect  upon  the.  Influence  Bill  has  con- 
tributed to  the  State  Department. 

Ever  since  the  local  Legionnaire  stepped  up 
from  the  ranks  to  take  over  the  reins  of  the 
commander  post  and  began  his  strenuous 
Journeys  to  the  farthermost  points  of  the 
State  to  make  personal  appearances  and 
speak  to  individual  jxjst  memberships,  re- 
ports have  come  back  to  Lake  Geneva.  Doz- 
ens of  requests,  from  veterans  groups  and 
civic  clubs  alike,  have  asked  for  return  ap- 
pearances. All  of  them  have  given  abso- 
lute proof  of  an  appreciation  of  the  efforts 
he  Is  making  to  accomplish  the  things  that 
he  has  set  himself  to  do.  His  speaking  en- 
gagements are  setting  up  some  kind  of  a 
record  for  the  office  he  holds. 

When  Bill  visits  a  Wisconsin  community, 
the  folks  there  learn  something  of  Lake 
Geneva.     And  from  the  reports  mentioned 


above  that  we've  received— coming  from 
Lions,  Legionnaires,  and  all  the  way  to  press 
association  managers,  we  conclude  that 
Trinke  Is  doing  more  to  acquaint  the  folks 
throughout  Wiscoiisln  with  Lake  Geneva 
than  the  local  chamber  of  commerce  has  ac- 
complished In  a  dozen  years  past. 

Elnowing  BUI  as  a  fellow  townsman,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  American  Legion  of  Wis- 
consin will  continue  to  fearlessly  lead  pub- 
lic opinion  to  demand  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration the  fulfillment  of  Its  obligations 
of  providing  Jobs,  homes,  and  opportunities 
to  those  12,000,000  veterans  of  World  War  11. 
Under  such  leadership,  the  group  deserves  the 
avalanche  of  World  War  II  memberships  it 
Is  attracting  today.  We  trust  that  such 
leadership  will  continue  to  direct  the  Wi*- 
ccuiin  department  in  the  years  to  come. 


Railroad  Reorganizations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Sj>eaker,  I 
desire  to  call  to  your  attention  a  splen- 
did review  cf  pending  lejislation  relat- 
ing to  railroad  reorganizations. 

This  review  was  published  in  the  De- 
troit Free  Press  and  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Paul  R.  Leach,  whose  ability  as  a  shrewd 
observer,  careful  analyst,  and  interesting 
writer  is  well  known  to  every  Member  of 
this  House, 

You  will  find  this  re\iew  accurate  and 
dependable,  and  it  will,  I  am  sure,  assist 
5'ou  in  replying  to  the  numerous  letters 
you  are  receiving  from  your  constituents 
on  this  important  subject. 

(From  the  Detroit  Free  Prers  of  January  15, 
194€| 

RAIL  BEXXIVrKSHIP  PSOBE  IMPENDING SENSA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENTS  EXPECTED  IN  INQinXT 
INTO  ALLEGED  SCANDALS 

(By  Paul  R.  Leach) 

WASHINGTON. — Scaudalous  holding  of  rail- 
roads in  recelverthlp,  when  many  are  said 
to  be  wholly  solvent,  promises  to  be  a  sensa- 
tional congressional  issue  in  the  weeks  to 
come. 

Involved  are  75  large  and  small  railroads. 
Some  have  been  in  bankruptcy  for  13  years 
or  more. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  poten- 
tial worth  of  common  and  preferred  stocks 
being  washed  out  in  reorganizations  come 
prominently  into  the  controverey. 

It  Is  one  of  the  most  explosive  financial 
situations  In  recent  history. 

With  the  resumption  of  work  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  holiday  recess,  the  Senate  Inter- 
state Commerce  Committee  was  preparing  to 
recommend  a  resolution  for  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  all  railroad  receiverships  and 
reorganizations. 

Meanwhile  pending  in  both  Houses  is  legis- 
lation designed  to  protect  eome  cf  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  stock  equities  endangered 
or  already  wiped  out  by  permitting  affected 
carriers  to  work  out  voluntary  reflranclng 
outside  of  bankruptcy  courts. 

If  the  Senate  authorizes  the  inquiry,  which 
It  Is  expected  to  do,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  after  several  wceis  of  prelimi- 
nary accumulation  of  information,  some  of 
which  is  already  at  hand,  will  begin  public 
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their  action.!. 
Attorneys   and  others   who   have   b«en 
allowid  large  fees. 

^epresentatlres    of    bond    and    other 
protective    committees,     including 
Instirance   cocnpanles    whose    tnvest- 
bave  been  safeguarded,  as  well  as  of 
whose   eqxiltles   are   dissolving 
go  le. 
pembers  and  experts  of  the  Interstate 
Commission,  which  formulates  re- 
>tton  plans  and  passes  on  fees. 
Miembers  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Oorpr  ration.    Involved    back    In    the    early 
thlrtl)«  tfarouch  Imnwn—  loans  for  the  sav- 
totterlng  roads,  so«m  of  whom  have 
■aid   to  exercUe  considerable   Oovem- 
Infltience  in  trusteeships  since, 
unlikely  that  any  Federal  Judges  will 
called    before    the    committee,    despite 
at  ttTsgularltles  by  some  courts  in 
,  continuing  receiverships 
time,  and  goinG;  ahead  with 
;)lans  for  washing  out  common  and  pre- 
stocks  when  both  Houses  of  Congress 
concerning  themselves  with  these  very 
equities, 
any  serlotis  Irregularities  by  Judges 
p.    the    House    and    Senate    Judiciary 
ittees    could    scarcely    escape    taking 
up.     Those  committees  have  Jurlsdlc- 
n  matters  affecting  the  Judiciary, 
because  of  the  serious  implication  of 
impeachment  tn  a  public  investlga- 
tlon  lof  a  federal   judge,   all   congressional 
como  itteca  will  move  very  cautloiisly  in  this 
respe:t. 
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not  so  much  Illegalities  thst  the  Sen- 

IJiterstate  Commerce  and  House  Judlcl- 

mznlttees  are  concerned   at>out.      Its 

Is  In  correcting  by  new  laws  what 

turned  Injustices  or  bad  practices  in  the 

of  present-day  financial  conditions  of 

TMids,  as  compared   to   the  depiession 


or  BtnrroN  K.  Wrxxlxb.  Montana 
chairman  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Cltdk  Rezs.  Kansas 
Republican.  Jointly  sponsored  the  Investiga- 
resolutlon 

h  of  these  Senators,  who  have  Informed 
theirlselves    deeply    on    the    whole    problem, 
were  rcsponslbls  for  use  of  the  word  "scan- 
tfolot  s." 
Th» 
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investlcatlon  resolution  grew  out  of 

s  bearing  before  the  holidays  on 

to  provids  voluntary   modlflcation  of 

r(|ad-nnAncial  structure. 

the  course  of  that  bearing,  with  Com- 

Charles   O.   Mahafllc.   of    the    ICC 

mg.  Wbbblbx  brought  out  that  many 

In  racalverahlp  are  actually  sound  to- 

The  following  remarks  were  made  In 

l^anug : 

tor    Wmm,— .  "Is    tbers    any    reason 

such  railroad  companlea  In  bank- 

I  mean,  when  they  are  not  bank- 

at   all.     What   is   the   reason   for  such 

remaining  in  bankruptcy  when  they 

bankrupt?" 

MAMxmx.  "1  know  of  no  reason  In  the 

why    a  railroad   should    stay    In    any 

than  the  time  it  takes  to  get  It  out." 

tor  Wiuxx.n.  "The  only  reason  I  can 

that  some  receivers  and  lawyers  want 

to   stay  In   bankruptcy   so   they   can 

to  draw  down  (eaa.    Frankly  I  think 

I  letting  to  be  a  scandal." 

RxxD.  "Maybe  seme  of  the  courts 
retain  control." 

WHxmra.  "I  cant  understand  why 

ccurt  trtisteas  arc  holding  millions  of 

in  surplus  cash  and  not  paying  off 

of  the  indebtedness  and  getting  them 

bankruptcy,  and  why  they  do  not  pay 

RFC  or  some  of  the  other  Indebted- 


lia 


*7t  seems  to  ms  that  thera  Is  Just  no  tz- 

cuss  at  this  particular  time  when  many  of 
tbcm  ara  aol  actually  in  bankruptcy." 

JBenator  Bob.  "If  there  is  not  legislation 
ensaiJk  to  olaar  this  up  .we  ou*;ht  to  hava 
addlttonal  lagMatlon.  I  think  it  U  a  scan- 
dal." 

Senator  WKizx.ca.  1  think  It  Is  a  ecandal. 
also." 

IFrom  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of 
January  Ifl.  1M5| 

BOCK  tSI-AKO  KOAB  FATS.  TTT  IMVXSTOBS  MAT  LOaB 

(By  Paul  R.  Leach i 
WAsim.fCTON. — Although  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Iriaad  *  Pacific  Railrond  appears  to  be  in 
leotf  Inaaclal  condition,  lu  security  holders 
have  been  asked  to  approve  raiMtsaclzatlon 
plans  which  would  wipe  cut  conunon  and  pre- 
ferred stocks. 

Ballots  were  sent  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  owners  of  bonds  as  well 
as  stock  after  Congress  recessed  for  the  holi- 
days. The  ICC  draws  up  all  reorgantzstion 
plans  under  section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  They  are  put  into  effect  when  the 
courts  so  order. 

Upon  completion  of  the  poll  of  security 
owners.  Federal  District  Judge  Michael  L. 
Igoe  of  Chicago,  in  whose  court  the  tangled 
affairs  of  the  Rock  Island  have  been  long  un- 
dergoing litigation,  will  be  confronted  with 
this  problem: 

Although  spparently  able  to  pay  dlvldetMls 
on  Its  stock,  shall  the  Rock  Island  be  so  re- 
organised that  this  class  of  security^  will  hava 
no  value? 

According  to  Information  from  the  ICC. 
put  Into  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce  record  of  bearings  on  legislation 
to  prevent  this  sort  of  thin?,  the  Chicago. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  had  earnings  Justi- 
fying purchase  of  Its  bonds  by  Investment 
trusts. 

From  1940  to  June,  IMS.  according  to  these 
records,  the  Rock  Island  earned  Its  interest 
charges  1683  times. 

In  that  same  period,  when  the  company 
was  In  bankruptcy  and  not  qualified  to  pay 
stock  dividends.  Its  earnings  before  Interest 
and  Federal  taxes  were  on  the  basis  of  $131 
on  preferred  and  $67.50  on  common  stock. 
That  computation  is  for  the  5<2  years  as  a 
whole,  not  for  any  one  year. 

This  does  not  mean  that.  If  not  In  bank- 
ruptcy, the  Rock  Island  would  have  paid  out 
that  much  in  dividends  over  the  5',  years. 
Some  funds  would  have  gone  into  other  ac- 
counting channels,  as  well  as  taxes.  But  that 
It  could  have  paid  its  Interest  and  some  divt- 
danda  appears  evident  to  the  protesting 
Congreaamen. 

Thus  to  Senate  committee  members,  It 
seems  that  Rock  Island  k>onds  are  safe  as 
Investments  for  Insurance  companies,  sav- 
ings banlLs  and  trusts,  compelled  by  law  to 
buv  only  sound  bonds. 

Furthermore,  to  congressional  Irritation, 
it  appt-ars  that  equity  exists  to  make  the 
common  and  preferred  stock  worth  too  mtich 
to  be  wiped  out.  even  If  those  stocks  should 
In  dose  accounting  be  able  to  pay  only  a 
few  cents  now. 

Bond  securities  are  Judged  by  large  In- 
vestors. «ho  must  under  their  State  laws 
play  safe,  by  the  number  of  times  they  earn 
tbetr  Interest  charges.  Insurance  companies 
cannot  buy  as  a  rule  unless  the  company  has 
earned  one  and  one-half  times  its  interest 
per  year  for  a  certain  number  ot  years. 

The  Rock  Island  appears  to  have  earned 
three  times  the  minimum  Interest  require- 
ments In  the  last  5'-j  years. 

Some  time  ago.  when  Judge  Igoe's  final 
decision  on  the  ICC-approved  reorganization 
plan  for  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  A 
P.  ciflc  Was  pending.  Representative  Chaitm- 
CBT  W.  Rbd.  Illinois  Republican,  wrote  to 
Igoe  asking  that  the  final  order  be  held  up. 

Representative  Rzxd  Is  a  member  of  the 
Bouse  Judiciary  Committee.    He,  like  others 


In  Confrreas.  has  be>n  seeking  to  prevent 
wiping  out  of  stocks  In  reorganisations  where 
stock  value  might  be  apparent.  Ha  has  in- 
troduced a  resolution  which  would  take  sol- 
vent rords  now  in  recelTcrship  out  of  bank- 
ruptcy If  they  can  make  a  satlsfact<M7  finan- 
cial abowlnc  over  the  last  7  years. 

Judge  Igoe  waited  a  few  days,  then  Issued 
his  final  order  tn  tba  Milwaukee  case,  ap- 
proving the  ICC  plan. 

At  about  the  same  time  Federal  Judga 
Gaorga  H.  Moore.  In  St.  LcuLs.  approvrd  an 
ICC  plan  for  raorganization  of  the  Frisco 
linas.  Then,  shortly  after  the  Congresfional 
holiday  recess,  he  approved  an  ICC  plan  for 
the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Although  Judges  Igoe  and  Moore  acted  on 
plans  set  up  by  the  ICC.  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  concerned  over  the  fact  that 
the  court  order^  were  Issued  vkhlle  leglslHtioa 
was  pending  In  committees  to  save  stock 
equities. 

Judge  Moore  called  the  Missouri  Pacific 
reorganization  plan  as  perfect  as  hamr.n 
mind  could  make  it.  Tet  Chairman  Wheelkb 
has  shown  that  ths  Missburl  Pacific  paid  out 
$47,000,000  In  excess-profits  taxes  in  1943 
and  $46.C80.0C0  in  1944.  These  excess-pioQU- 
tax  payments  were  exceeded  by  only  on*-  rail- 
road, fhe  Santa  Fe.  which  is  not  In  receiver- 
ship. 


[Prom  the  Detroit  Free  Precs  of  Janucry  17. 
19461 

LmXl  PBOTTCnOW  CIVZN  BT  LAW  TO  RAIL  STOCKS 

(By  Paul  R.  Leach) 

WASHtNCToif — Congressional  efforts  Id  pro- 
tect bond  and  stock  equities  In  reorgunlzed 
bankrupt  railroads  date  back  to  the  d?pres- 
slon  years 

In  the  early  thirties,  with  earnings  falling 
off  to  the  point  where  maturing  bond  debts 
could  not  be  met,  big  and  little  roads,  repre- 
senting three-fourth  of  the  country's  mile- 
age, went  Into  bankruptcy  at  on  the  verge 
of  it. 

Through  huge  loans  from  the  Recon»truc- 
tlon  Finance  Corporation  efforts  were  made 
to  save  the  tottering  carriers.  Eventui  lly  77 
of  them  went  into  some  form  of  recelvirship. 

Seeing  many  investors  likely  to  lose  large 
sums,  especially  trusts  and  insurance  com- 
panies with  widovro  and  orphans  to  think 
about.  Congress  In  a  series  of  investigations 
asked  why. 

Skullduggery?  Bad  management?  Oov- 
ernment  at  fault? 

It  was  found  that  the  Government,  through 
Its  regulating  agency,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  had  no  supervision  over 
ralirnad  failures.  Although  operating  across 
State  lines  the  roads  had  to  go  through  |bank- 
ruptcy  the  same  as  any  big  or  little  private 
bunlness. 

That  was  all  right  for  a  cloaely  owned  small 
business.  But  there  were  thousands  of 
railroad  bond  and  stock  holders  to  be  consid- 
ered. 

As  a  result  the  Transportation  Act  was  re- 
vised, giving  the  ICC  more  authority.  Also 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  passed, 
setting  up  proceedings  for  the  handling  of 
railroad  receiverships  through  reorganiza- 
tions. 

Later,  some  roads  showed  they  would  be 
able  to  straighten  out  their  own  affairs  if 
given  time  The  McLaughlin  amendment  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  was  paa.sed.  It  burred 
the  ICC  from  wa.shlng  out  any  clanea  of  se- 
curity holders.  But  It  applied  only  tc  a  few 
roads. 

Those  which  were  alkwed  to  operate  un- 
der this  act  came  through  in  good  shape. 
Their  investors  lost  little  or  nothliig.  The 
McLaughlin  Act  has  been  extended  an.]  is  up 
for  consideration  now  in  Senate  committee 
after  House  extension. 

Under  section  77,  applying  to  all  but  tbeee 
few  roads,  the  ICC  works  out  reorganization 
plans,  generally  washing  cut  commcn  and 
preferred  stocks  to  save  the  bonds.  The  Hobbt 
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bill  was  passed  in  the  House  last  year,  de- 
signed to  modify  ICC  authority  so  that  Fed- 
eral courts  could  use  more  Independent  Judg- 
ment for  stockholders. 

More  legislation  to  affect  all  reorganiza- 
tions, somewhat  similar  to  the  McLaughlin 
Act,  Is  now  under  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 

This  new  Senate  bill  would  permit  what  Is 
called  voluntary  debt  adjustments.  But  they 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  vffith  ICC  ap- 
proval, with  further  agreement  by  75  percent 
of  each  class  of  Eecurlty  holders,  bonds  as 
well  as  stocks. 

Bondholders  heretofore  have  objected  In 
reorganization  set-ups  to  the  kind  of  capital 
structure  which  would  permit  retaining  com- 
mon and  preferred  stoclc  equities  because  of 
a  contention  that  this  would  weaken  the 
bonds. 

It  is  probable  that  the  pending  Senate  bill 
will  be  revised  ijefore  going  to  the  floor  for 
action  to  provide  stockhold  :  protection  of 
some  sort  not  now  assured. 

Up  to  1943  the  courts  in  railroad  reorgani- 
zation cases  assumed  they  had  a  right  to  con- 
sider equities  of  all  classes  of  security  holders 
and  were  not  necessarily  bound  by  ICC 
findings. 

In  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St,  Paul  & 
Pacific  Supreme  Court  test,  ICC  plans  In 
general  were  upheld.  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas'  opinion  added  the  warning  that  the 
railroads  probably  faced  poor  times,  with 
taxes  and  costs  going  up. 

Those  bad  times  have  not  yet  come.  Many 
Congressmen  believe  the  roads  have  years  of 
profitable  operations  ahead.  Yet.  based 
somewhat  upon  this  Supreme  Court  opinion, 
the  lower  courts  generally  feel  that  there  is 
nothing  they  can  do  about  a  plan  once  sub- 
mitted by  the  ICC,  and  they  are  going  ahead 
weakening  stocks. 

Thus,  say  protesting  Congressmen,  the  ICC 
has  a  vested  right  in  continuing  a  position 
It  took  originally,  although  conditions  have 
changed. 

Three  years  ago  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee talked  of  giving  warrants  safeguarding 
stockholders.  The  ICC  protested,  saying  the 
Stocks  were  valueless.  Now  the  ICC  Is  will- 
ing to  accept  the  warrant  idea,  but  neither 
the  House  nor  Senate  committees  are  willing 
to  accept  warranu  on  the  contention  that 
stock  equity  values  are  now  worth  more  than 
a  promise. 

In  the  House  Committee  report  on  the 
Hobbs  Act  in  1945  it  v.as  contended  that 
section  77  did  not  give  the  ICC  authority  to 
wipe  out  stockholders,  but  that  the  ICC  had 
Interpreted  It  that  way  and  has  been  upheld 
by  the  courts. 


Committee  oa  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIFOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  been  engaging  these  past  few 
days  in  a  series  of  activities  which  I 
believe  are  a  proper  cause  for  alarm  to 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  It  has 
attempted  to  carry  out  a  wholly  unwar- 
ranted inquisitorial  investigation  of  the 
National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  a  group  well  known  for  its 
splendid  activities  on  behalf  of  cement- 
ing  American-Soviet   relations   in   line 


with  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

Furthermore,  the  committee  has 
launched  an  attack  upon  Uie  Joint  Antl- 
Frscist  Refugee  Committee,  whose  hu- 
manitarian efforts  have  saved  the  lives 
of  countless  men,  women,  and  children, 
victim,  of  Fascist  terror.  The  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  has  cli- 
maxed Its  actions  by  an  attempt  to  cite 
for  contempt  the  executive  secretary  of 
the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Commit- 
tee. She  properly  resisted  the  request 
for  the  records  and  books  of  her  organi- 
zation on  the  grounds  that,  as  a  relief 
rather  than  a  propaganda  organization, 
its  fund-collecting  activities  were  an- 
swerable to  the  President's  War  Control 
Board  but  not  to  an  unconstitutional 
"Ashing  expedition"  by  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee.  Miss  Bryan,  the 
executive  secretary,  was  given  no  oppor- 
tunity to  report  on  the  activities  of  her 
organization  or  to  state  her  objections 
to  the  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee's action.  She  was  also  denied 
counsel. 

The  committee  has  challenged  the 
right  of  many  other  organizations  to 
carry  on  their  programs  in  various  fields 
of  American  endeavor,  as  guaranteed  by 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  committee  openly  announced  on 
January  23.  through  its  spokesman,  Mr. 
Ernie  Adamson,  that  it  proposed  to  "in- 
vestigate all  organizations  aiming  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion."  This  is  precisely 
the  field  in  which  Congress  has  no  power 
to  legislate  and  in  which  the  American 
people  should  be  free  to  act  without  in- 
terference. By  this  action,  the  com- 
mittee sets  itself  up  as  a  censor  of  Ameri- 
can thought  and  I  have  repeatedly  said 
that  it  is  thus  riding  herd  on  the  thought 
of  the  American  people. 

The  committee's  action  fully  justifies 
the  scathing  indictment  brought  again.st 
it  by  the  Washington  Post  in  its  editorial 
of  January  23  entitled  "Controlling 
Thought"  which  says  in  part  "this  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee,  acting  f.s 
it  does  under  the  authority  and  spon- 
sorship of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
casts  an  ugly  stain  upon  the  integrity  and 
the  ^od  name  of  Congress."  Congre;:3 
can  render  no  greater  service  to  the  cause 
of  Americanism  than  to  wipe  out  this 
"ugiy  stain"  by  abolishing  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities.  I  wish  to 
conclude  these  remarks  by  quoting  the 
whole  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

CONTEOLLINC  TKOUCHT 

The  Joint  Anti-Fasclst  Refugee  Committee 
Is  an  organization  of  responsible  American 
citizens  licensed  by  the  President's  War  Re- 
lief Control  Board  to  collect  funds  In  the 
United  States  for  the  relief  of  refugee  vic- 
tims of  fascism  abroad.  Among  its  activities 
is  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital  at  Toulouse 
for  those  most  pitiful  and  abandoned  of  fill 
refugees,  the  Spanish  Republicans  exiled 
from  their  own  country  because  fascism  Is 
still  triumphantly  there.  In  helping  these 
people,  the  committee  Is  wholly  consistent 
with  the  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, which  has  already  agreed  to  discuss 
wit!i  France  and  Britain  the  severance  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  Franco  Spain. 

Obviously,  then,  according  to  the  logic 
which  has  been  consistently  pursued  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Dn-American  Activities, 
this  organization  for  the  relief  of  anti-Fascist 


refugees  is  un-American.  It  Is  as  plain.  Is 
It  not,  as  the  un-Americanlsm  of  Shirley 
Temple's  dimples?  The  organization  has 
therefore  been  subpenaed  to  produce  all  Its 
books  and  records  before  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  this  very  morning  at 
10  o'clock.  And  prior  to  this  investigation, 
the  committee  asked  the  War  Control  Board 
to  cancel  the  organization's  license  to  collect 
and  distribute  funds. 

Tills  Is  in  no  sense  an  Isolated  case.  The 
other  day  another  reputable  organization, 
the  National  Committee  to  Combat  Anti- 
Semitism,  received  a  letter  signed  by  one 
Ernie  Adamson,  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committees  chief  counsel.  "I  Lave  received 
a  copy  of  a  formal  petition  being  distributed 
by  you,"  the  letter  began,  "together  with 
solicitation  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling the  thoughts  of  American  citizens." 
It  has  become  un-American,  apparently,  la 
the  view  of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, for  men  to  enter  into  voluntary  asso- 
ciations to  advance  their  common  purposes 
or  even  to  petition  Congrcvss  lor  redress  cf 
their  grievances.  If  the  Committee  to  Com- 
bat Anti-Semitism  is  attempting  to  control 
the  thoughts  of  American  citizens,  then  so 
is  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  the  Republican 
Party,  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  cf 
Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  every  other  group 
wMch,  In  the  free  tradition  of  America,  is 
seeking  to  secure  acceptance  of  its  views  by 
a  free  people.  There  is  a  danger  of  con- 
trolling the  thoughts  of  American  citizens 
cnly  from  those  like  the  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee  who  would  suppress  the 
free  expression  of  ideas. 

We  say  again  that  this  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities Committee,  acting  as  it  does  under 
the  authority  and  sponsorship  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives,  casts  an  ugly  stain  upon 
the  integrity  and  the  good  name  of  Congress. 
It  undermines  faith  In  the  legislative  process. 
It  violates  fundamental  concepts  of  Ameri- 
canism. We  urge  the  Members  of  Congress 
soberly  to  examine  what  this  committee  has 
done  and  resolutely  to  put  an  end  to  Its 
travest.   on  the  American  idea. 


Occupation  Troops  in  the  Philippines 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBKA'KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 

Monday,  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  Include 
two  letters;  one  from  a  sergeant  stationed 
In  Manila  and  one  from  a  sergeant  sta- 
tioned in  Saipan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Filipinos  are  our 
friends.  They  are  abowt  to  have  an  elec- 
tion. The  soldiers  in  the  Philippines,  as 
well  as  other  countries  and  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  are  wondering  why  they  have 
such  a  large  number  of  occupation  troops 
in  these  countries.  It  does  seem  ridicu- 
lous that  we  should  have  so  many  troops 
watching  our  friends. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  having 
an  armed  force  in  cur  friend's  house, 
watching  every  move  they,  make,  is  not 
conducive  to  a  lasting  friendship.  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Byrnes,  when  he  suggests  that 
troops  in  all  countries  and  islands  be 
brought  home  with  the  exception  cf 
those  in  Germany  and  Japan.    I  am  also 
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comlnccd.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  num- 
ber of  troops  in  these  countries  can  be 
■re4uy  reduced.  Certainly  the  troops  in 
countries  should  not  be  those  im- 
and  kept  in  the  Army  against 
thef-  will.  The  following  letters  from  a 
•eneant  in  the  Philippines  and  a  scr- 
Rta  Jt  in  Saipan.  asks  some  questions 
wbi  :h  should  be  answered,  either  by  the 
Wa  -  or  Sute  Department: 

MAiriLA.    P     I 

Dem  Sni:  There  are  one-quarter  of  a  mll- 
Itad  AmBTican  soldiers  in  the  Pblllpplnes 
todi  f.  Wbyr  We  mA  the  War  Department. 
««Mfe  CoDgnm.  and  we  aak  you. 

PhlllpfMoea  are  a  friendly.  alUed 
itry  tbat  w  helped  liberate  a  few  Bbort 
BMi  ths  ago.  In  another  few  months  the 
WVt  Ipplnes  will  be  granted  their  Independ- 
ent .  Yet  the  War  Department  keeps  a 
qtia  ter- million  occupation  troops  here. 
xmi  n  the  cover  of  such  vague  phraaca  aa 
•TK)  itfle  countrlea"  and  "commitments  " 

1  ^  ask  what  Is  hostile  about  the  Fhtllp- 
pln  «.  and  we  ask  what  are  theae  commlt- 
mci  ,ts?  Are  they  eomraltmenta  to  protect 
the  vested  interests  which  wish  to  continue 
the  r  exploitation  of  the  Filipino  people? 

?  e  are  not  satisfied  with  the  present  twlce- 
•ky  red  rate  of  redeployment  of  troops  from 
ths  Philippines  We  think  that  the  present 
■ta  Ml  of  the  War  Department  Is  a  step  toward 
tba  •Btabltshment  of  military  fasctem.  both 
at  »ome  and  abroad.  We  have  accomplished 
little  If  we  defeat  fascism  In  enemy  lands 
anc  cannot  retxirn  home  because  our  own 
mil  Itary  faartsts  decree  that  we  mtist  occupy 
a  f  lendly  country. 

I '  there's  an  ansner  to  the  question  of  why 
w«  tr*  being  kept  here,  we  have  not  heard  It. 
If  here  Is  an  erpl'uiatlon.  It  has  not  been 
glv  !n.  It's  up  to  Congress  to  do  something. 
bilara  we  cease  to  have  a  government  by 
pai  fit  and  wake  up  to  f)nd  that  we  have  a 
(OH  imment  by  the  military. 

<  (ongress  mtist  act,  and  act^now. 

]|e«pectfully  yours. 

Saipaif.  M.  I.,  January  16.  1946. 
Hoik.  A.  L.  Mnxsa. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
ikA*  Sib:  Let  the  "brass"  in  the  War  De- 
partment sit  around  and  play  checkers — 
altJ  lough  It  does  seem  a  terrific  waste  cf  tax- 
pa]  era'  money.  I  have  more  Important 
thi  igs  to  do:  a  business  which  I  hope  to 
MU'page  at  least  a  part;  a  family  to  raipe.  If  I 
not  too  old  by  the  time  the  checker  game 
is  (Jver. 

am  not  a  profaaalonal  soldier;  would  be 
to  be  a  part  of  this  organization 
exc^t  by  force. 

Me  men  who  actually  had  a  hand  In  wln- 
nlE  z  the  war.  who  have  been  uvcrseaa  from 
IV^jto  a'i  years,  are  most  certainly  being  dls- 
■gainst  by  the  War  Department's 
■low-down  policy.  The  man  who  has 
loell  overseas  service  has  far  less  chance  of 
og  back  to  his  reaponaiblUtlet  than  the 
nap  soldlera  who  fought  the  war  within  the 
cox  tinental  llmlU  of  the  United  States.  Oxir 
cot  ntry  should  show  enough  gratitude  for 
wh  It  we  have  done  for  it  to  get  us  home  after 
long  overeeaa  ecnice.  There  are  thouaaiMls 
of  aa  who  have  seen  no  clvUlsatlan  of  any 
kizjd  for  more  than  18  montha.  and  who  have 
to  do  on  theae  lonely  islands  now 
the  war  la  over. 
"iransportaUon  Is  available.  Can  It  be  that 
th(  people  are  against  bringing  us  back? 

I  lease  aee  that  we  get  a  bit  of  justice:  there 
Is  I  o  little  we  can  do  for  ourselves  In  this  or- 
gai  laatlon  controlled  by  methods  and  tradl- 
centurlea  old.  Frankly.  I.  for  one.  am 
getkliif  deaperate.  Thanks  for  the  asststanca 
I  k  low  yoa  will  be  able  to  give  us. 
£  tncercly  youra. 


Staadins  at  Kadesk-bamea 


noi  hlng 
thit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  p«fivsTi.v*inA 

m  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  January  28,  1946 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing sermon  by  the  Reverend  R.  Paul 
Schearrer.  D.  D..  of  the  Takoma  Park 
Presbyterian  Church: 

With  the  stngle  eaeeption  of  Sinai,  no  place 
has  more  algnlfleance  in  the  wilderness 
wanderings  of  the  Hebrew  people  than  Ka- 
deah-b.imea.  At  S.nal.  the  laws  had  been 
given,  the  organization  effected,  the  census 
taken,  and  the  responslbUlUea  apportioned. 
Ifoeea  was  proving  to  be  a  wLse  and  com- 
petent leader.  At  length,  the  people  were 
on  the  march  aeraln  and  in  11  d^jys  had 
reached  the  southern  frontier  of  the  land 
of  Caraan.  Here  Is  the  record:  "We  came 
to  Kadesh-bamea.  And  I  [Moses)  said  tinto 
you.  Behold,  the  Lcrd  thy  Ood  hath  set  the 
land  before  thee:  go  up  and  poesees  it.  as 
the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto 
thee;  fear  not.  neither  be  dl.:coviraged"  (Deu- 
teronomy, 1:19-21).  They  were  standing  at 
the  gate  of  the  Promised  Lnnd  To  enter  or 
not  to  enter,  that  was  the  question. 

The  people  were  familiar  with  the  ancient 
promise.  They  knew,  too.  how  Moees.  their 
leader,  felt.  Nevertheless,  prudence  dictated 
that  a  committee  be  named  to  Investigate 
and  report.  Moaee  was  amenable  to  the  sug- 
geatlon.  A  committee  of  12  was  appointed. 
1  representative  from  each  tribe  They  were 
charged  to  do  a  thorouf?h  job — to  learn  all 
they  could  about  the  nature  and  number  of 
the  people,  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
cities,  the  topography  of  the  land,  and  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  In  due  time,  the  com- 
mittee returned.  A  haaardoua  assignment 
was  faithfully  completed.  The  people  were 
assembled  to  hear  the  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  interest  of  the  people  was  uni- 
versal and  Intense. 

The  striking  featvire  of  the  reports  sub- 
mitted was  their  common  agraament  rela- 
tive to  the  basic  facta.  The  eonmlttee  were 
of  one  mind  regarding  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  It  was  poetically  pictured  as  "a  land 
fiowlng  with  milk  and  honey  ".  Samples  of 
grapes  and  pomegranates  and  figs  were  ex- 
hibited. These  were  enouEjh  to  make  any 
desert  wanderer's  mouth  w.iter.  The  com- 
mittee were  unanimous  In  their  descriptions 
of  the  people  of  the  land.  They  referred  to 
them  as  "giants'*.  In  comparison  with  them. 
they  added.  '*we.  the  spies,  seemed  as  grass- 
hoppers"—an  excellent  example  of  Oriental 
hyperbole.  And  lastly,  all  reported  the  cities 
were  walled  and  well  protected:  and.  In  addi- 
tion, that  the  mountataMNM  topography  of  ths 
land  afforded  natural  defense.  In  short,  here 
were  the  facts:  the  land  was  most  desirable, 
though  Its  occupation  was  beset  with  some 
difficulties.  There  was  entire  agreement  so 
far  as  the  facts  were  concerned.  However, 
there  was  irreconcilable  division  of  opinion 
In  the  matter  of  conclusions  reached  and 
recommendations  offered. 

•  -  •  •  • 

The  minority  report  made  by  Caleb.  In 
which  Joahua  also  Joined,  urged  Unmediate 
action:  "Let  us  go  up  and  poaitea  it."  The 
recommendation  was  poaltlve  and  progres- 
sive, definite,  and  decisive.  It  was  In  line 
with  the  andent  promise  of  Ood.  It  waa  in 
accord  with  the  thought  of  Mosea.  Not  ig- 
noring any  of  the  dUB^uItles.  It  rested  upon 
a  vital  faith  that  the  Ood  who  had  brought 
them  thus  far  would  keep  His  word;  that 
the  Cod  who  had  delivered  them  at  the  sea 


ccmld  an  would  also  open  up  the  land  for 
them.  In  ahcrt.  Calebs  case  can  b4;  stated 
thtas:  We  are  able,  we  have  the  men  and 
the  materials,  we  have  experience  that  the 
Lord  our  Ood  makes  good  His  promisee,  we 
have  dreamed  of  a  land  of  our  own — a  laud 
of  freedom  and  security,  of  peace  and  plenty — 
wc  are  standing  at  thj  very  gate  o<  stich  a 
land,  therefore,  "let  us  go  up  and  poesees  It." 

The  majority  report,  supported  by  10 
against  2  (all  forgotten  men.  I  challenge  any 
cooicregatlon  to  name  ju£t  1  of  them),  was 
summed  up  In  4  words.  "We  are  net  able." 
Their  tatement  played  upon  the  fears  of 
the  people — the  natlvee  are  giants,  we  look 
like  gr-sahoppera  beside  them.  The  cities 
are  walled,  the  mountains  are  high,  the  cli- 
mate U  wretched,  literally  eating  ur  the  In- 
habitants. They  exaggerated  all  the  difn- 
cuItifB  They  made  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  their  resources.  By  emphasis  and  omls- 
Eion.  they  created  a  false  impres&lon  »ind  won 
the  verdict  of  the  people.  Standing  at  Kad- 
esh-barnca.  the  people  lacked  the  courage 
and  faith  to  go  up  and  poesesa  the  Promised 
Land.  The  result  of  their  rcfusi'  Is  history. 
40  years  of  aimless  desert  wanderlnps.  And 
moat  striking  of  all — everyone  of  that  genera- 
tion perished  in  the  desert  save  2,  Caleb  and 
Joshua.  In  Ood's  aitrht.  they  were  the  only 
ones  con-^idered  worthy  of  entering  the 
Promised  Land. 

Thl.<)  bit  of  Hebrew  history  Is  a  precious 
parable  for  us  today.  In  fact,  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Is  an  ancient  light  on  many  modern 
problems.  Wliy  are  we  so  reluctant  to  be 
guided  by  its  light?  Hebrew  history  la  a 
sample  of  the  universal  hl.*tory  of  mankind 
from  the  religious  point  of  view.  As  Ood 
dealt  with  th<»m.  ao  will  He  deal  with  all 
nations.  Modern  states  reveal  how  little  na- 
tions— like  men — learn  from  the  experience 
of  others.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong  nat- 
ural i  enchant  to  learn  life's  lessons  the  hard 
way.  O  Lord,  how  long  will  Thy  children 
stumble  about  In  the  darkness  of  fear  rather 
than  walk  In  the  light  of  faith? 

As  I  see  the  world  today,  and  ««peclally 
as  I  see  America's  role  In  the  prestnt  world 
situation,  we  are  standing  at  Kadesh-barnea. 
Por  centuries  mankind  has  had  the  orcphetlc 
vision  of  nations  "beating  their  swords  Into 
plowshares."  For  centuries  manlclnd  haa 
been  haunted  with  the  mystic  overture  of 
the  an?els.  first  heard  on  the  nlf  ht  when 
the  Christ  was  born.  '•Pence  on  earth,  good 
will  to  men."  "Peace  on  earth"— that  Is  our 
land  of  promise.  Since  the  day  when  the 
Pilgrim  Pathers  dared  to  croes  the  sea  and 
settle  on  the  cold.  Inhospitable  shores  of 
New  England,  we.  aa  a  people,  have  been  led 
of  God  In  such  a  way  that  It  Is  clear  Ood  Is 
seeking  to  use  us  as  a  divine  agency  for  the 
fulfillment  of  his  age-long  ptnpose  for  all 
mankind  And  have  we  not  come  to  think 
of  otirselves  aa  Hia  choaen.  His  beloved?  We 
acknowledge  In  gratitude  His  past  provi- 
dences. We  declare  our  faith  "In  Ood  we 
trust"  By  His  grace,  we  are  now  standing 
at  our  Kadesh-barnea.  At  this  very  hour  we 
are  listening  to  reports  dealing  with  the  new 
world  in  a  new  day.  Oods  eye  la  upon  us. 
Will  we  have  the  courage  and  faith  neces- 
sary to  "go  up  and  possess**  the  land^ 

As  in  the  days  of  Moses,  so  now.  men  are 
agreed  on  the  facts  In  the  case.  There  Is 
no  disagreement  as  to  the  nature  of  war.  It 
is  all  men  say  it  Is— brutal,  beastly.  Inhu- 
man. We  wonder  what  Sherman  would  call 
It  if  he  were  living  now  I  Language  breaks 
down  in  attempting  a  description  of  Its  true 
nature.  In  the  span  of  a  stngle  generation, 
we  have  seen  the  Introduction  of  the  sub- 
marine, the  airplane,  poison  gas.  robot  plsnea. 
rocket  bombs,  and  atomic  bombs.  We  are 
row  told  that  Danlab.  Swedish,  acd  Rusatea 
aclentlsta  are  worklsf  on  a  plutonic  bomb 
that  will  be  a  thousand  tlmea  more  devastat- 
ing than  the  atomic  Prufe^ionil  soldiers 
calmly  state  that  our  own  defense  In  the  fu- 
ture wUi  be  offense;  which  mean.i  we  must 
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annihilate  the  enemy  before  the  enemy  anni- 
hilates us. 

Also,  there  is  universal  agreement  on  the 
question  of  the  total  defeat  of  Germany  and 
Japan.  So  far  as  Oermany  Is  concerned,  the 
several  armies  of  occupation  are  vying  for 
honors  In  doing  a  thorough  Job.  It  has  been 
months  now  since  anyone  has  hinted  that 
MacArthur's  policy  In  Japan  was  soft. 
The  enemies  are  crushed:  and  what  Is  more, 
they  are  cold  and  hungry.  For  purely  selfish 
reasons,  we  dare  not  let  them  freeze  or  starve 
to  death. 

Again,  no  exception  Is  taken  to  the  general 
proposition  that  there  Is  no  more  natural 
'time  to  be  thinking  In  terms  of  rebuilding 
than  when  so  much  of  the  world  is  in 
ruins.  On  every  hand,  we  are  hearliig  of 
blueprints  for  a  better  world.  The  cynic 
may  raise  his  eyebrows  and  say.  "It  sounds 
like  25  years  ago."  Which  Is  true,  but  with 
a  difference.  Today,  the  devastation  Is  more 
nearly  total  than  It  was  then.  Too  soon, 
after  Versailles,  everyone  was  rebuilding  along 
the  old  familiar  lines.  It's  an  unwelcome 
qu»*stlon  to  raise,  but  not  without  point: 
"Who  help>ed  'to  buUd  up"  Hitler?"  The 
German  "bl?  shots"  now  on  trial  want  to 
call  In  as  defense  witnesses  the  "Cliveden 
crowd"  of  Britain.  We  might  well  ask  our- 
Klves  whether  we  shall  again  lend  money  and 
provide  credits  to  enable  other  nations  to 
rearm.  Shall  we  aid  In  financing  the  arma- 
ment program  of  other  nations  and  then  use 
their  proeram  as  an  argument  for  arming 
ourselves?  What  guaranty  have  we  that 
the  money  we  lend  other  nations  will  not 
be  used  for  military  preparations?  The 
heart  of  America  would  allow  billions 
for  relief  and  rehabilitation:  but  not  a  dime 
for  aiding  In  the  rearmament  of  potential 
future  enemies. 

Lastly,  no  one  would  deny  that  a  start 
has  been  made  In  world  government  with 
the  launching  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. True,  It  is  only  a  start;  but  it 
Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction,  which.  If 
followed  by  other  steps  In  the  same  direc- 
tion, will  bring  us  at  length  to  the  desired 
goal. 

There  would  seem  to  be,  then,  general 
agreement  on  the  main  facts  In  our  present 
situation:  oiv  the  nature  of  war.  the  defeat 
of  Oermany  and  Japan,  the  devastation 
wroutjht.  and  the  setting  up  of  new  machin- 
ery for  International  cooperation.  But.  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  conclusions  drawn  and 
the  recommendations  offered  in  the  light  of 
these  admitted   facts? 

Here,  again,  as  In  the  days  of  Moses,  there 
Is  jjl vision  of  opinion.  There  are  two  schools 
of  thought.  One  school  counsels:  We  must 
watch  our  step.  Prudence,  they  assert,  dic- 
tates that  when  we  are  strong  It  is  our  duty 
to  remain  strong:  aye,  grow  stronger;  no. 
we  must  not  stop  even  there,  we  must  make 
and  keep  ourselves  the  strongest  nation  on 
earth.  We  mtist  be  stronger  than  any  com- 
bination of  nations  which  mlcrht  unite 
against  us.  We  must  be  so  strong  that  when 
other  nations  look  at  as  they  will  conclude, 
as  the  majority  of  the  spies  reported  of  the 
Canaanltes.  that  we  are  "giants".  To  this 
end.  the  following  recommendations  are  be- 
ing made:  (1)  conscript  every  lad  as  he  be- 
comes 18  years  of  age  and  compel  him  to 
study  the  art  and  science  of  war;  (2)  main- 
tain a  navy  stronger  than  all  other  navies 
combined;  (3)  keep  all  lalMJratory  secrets, 
like  the  nianufacture  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
as  trump  cards,  to  l>e  used  If  and  when 
needed.  It  is  the  counsel  of  suspicion  and 
fear.  In  all  of  It.  there  Is  not  a  word  of 
past  providential  deliverances.  They  are 
n.ade  of  such  filmsy  stuff.  What  shall  we 
8-\y  of  Valley  Forge  or  Trafalgar,  of  Oettys- 
burg  or  Verdun? 

The  other  school  of  thought  recomnaends, 
as  did  Caleb  and  Joshua.  "Let  us  go  up  and 
the  land."     They  feel  that  because, 
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with  God's  aid.  we  have  gained  the  victory: 
because,  before  our  eyes,  we  can  behold  the 
punishment  which  nations  bring  upon  i,hem- 
selves  by  brandishing  the  sword;  because 
there  Is  no  better  time  to  make  a  fresh 
start  according  to  new  specifications  than 
when  the  world  Is  In  ruins;  because  we  have 
before  us  the  age-old  vision  of  the  prcpheta 
of  a  promised  land  of  peace;  and  because 
we  have  already  taken  the  first  step  In  the 
right  direction;  therefore,  "let  us  go  up  and 
possess  it."  This  view  of  the  minority  re- 
port of  centuries  ago  has  now  become  the 
considered  judgment  of  our  most  advanced 
scientists.  The  modem  Calebs  and  Joshuiis 
are  men  like  Einstein  and  Compton,  who  see 
clearly  we  are  standing  at  the  Kadesh-barnea 
of  the  promised  land.  Either  we  shall  "go 
up  and  possess  It"  or  we  shall  wander,  yea. 
we  shall  perish,  In  the  desert. 

One  angle  to  the  land  of  promise  was  lost 
Eight  of  m  the  days  of  Moses  which  is  stlU 
being  forgotten  today.  I  refer  to  the  original 
promise  God  made  to  Abiah.ira:  "I  will  give 
thee  the  bnd  and  will  bless  thee  and  through 
thee,  all  the  world."  Tlie  land  of  promise 
is  no  exclusive,  selfish  possession  of  any  one 
nation.  It  shall  be  given  to  that  people 
through  whom  God  can  work  out  His  pur- 
pose for  the  whole  world.  Can  we,  as  a 
nation,  catch  that  vision?  Science  has  re- 
duced the  world  to  a  neighborhood;  only 
religious  faith  can  transform  It  Into  a  broth- 
erhood. 

We  are  standing  at  Kadesh-barnea.  Be- 
fore us  stretches  a  land  of  promise.  May 
we  hear  Gcd  say  to  us,  "Go  up  and  posfess  It; 
fear  not,  neither  be  discouraged." 


New  Pacific  Era  Dawns  as  Hawaii  Nears 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THt   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
William  H.  Doherty,  from  the  WsL^hing- 
ton  Sunday  Star  of  January  27, 1946 : 

New   PAcinc   Eba    Dawns   as   Hawau   Nears 

Statehood 

(By  William  H.  Doherty) 

While  residents  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia rejoice  over  President  Trumats  sup- 
port of  their  campaign  for  enfranchUement, 
the  peoples  of  four  other  American  areas 
lacking  statehood  status — Hawaii.  Alaska. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands — ulso  are 
finding  deep  satisfaction  In  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive's recommendation  to  Congress. 

In  the  same  brief  but  highly  significant 
section  of  his  State-of-the-Dnlon  message 
dealing  with  the  District's  voting  aspirations, 
Mr.  Trumpn  made  the  following  proposals 
which  promi.":e  to  be  of  historic  import : 

Hawaii :  Prompt,  favorable  action  on  her 
statehood  application. 

Alaska:  Statehood  as  soon  as  it  is  ascer- 
tained her  people  desire  it. 

Puerto  Rico:  Legislation  by  which  her 
people  might  choose  their  form  of  govern- 
ment and  ultimate  status. 

Virgin  Islands:  An  increasing  measure  of 
self-government. 

Prom  a  national  and  international  stand- 
point, the  Presidential  endorsement  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  is  filled  with 
the  greatest  significance.  No  new  State  haa 
been  created  since  1912,  when  New  Mexico 


and  Arizona  were  admitted,  and  never  before 
In  history  has  a  noncontiguous  area  l>ecome  a 
full  and  equal  partner  in  the  American 
Union. 

HAWAH    the    rORTT-NINTH    STATS 

Of  these  two  Pacific  Territories,  Hawaii 
definitely  seems  to  be  In  the  lead  for  the 
honor  of  becoming  the  Forty-ninth  State. 
Mr.  Tnunan's  recommendation  regarding 
Hawaii  was  unqualified.  He  urged  that  "the 
Congress  promptly  accede  to  the  wi&hes  of 
the  people  of  Hawaii  that  the  Territory  be 
admitted  to  statehood  in  our  Union." 

The  President's  statement  was  the  second 
administration  pronouncement  In  favor  of 
Hawaiian  statehood  In  the  past  few  weeks. 
Just  before  the  close  of  1945.  Secretary  Ickes 
issued  a  public  statement  advocating  state- 
hood as  part  of  the  Interior  Department's 
Territorial  policy. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  his  action,  a  six-man 
subcommittee  of  the  Hovuse  Territories  Com- 
mittee flew  to  Hawaii  early  this  month  to 
investigate  the  question.  The  group  ar- 
rived back  In  San  Francisco  the  day  Mr. 
TYuman  delivered  his  message,  and  the 
chairman.  Representative  Henrt  D.  Labcaoc. 
Jr.,  Democrat.  Louisiana,  stated  he  was  "con- 
vinced the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
have  demonstrated  their  capacity  to  assume 
the  responsibility  of  statehood." 

Larcade's  view  was  indorsed  in  a  report 
to  the  full  committee  Thursday  by  the  other 
members  who  were:  Hawaii's  lone — and  vote- 
less— Representative  In  Congress.  Delegate 
Joseph  R.  Parrincton;  Representative 
HoMEB  D.  Angeix,  Republican.  Oregon;  Rep- 
resentative James  J.  Dxlaney.  Democrat, 
New  York;  Representative  GEoncE  P.  Millxs. 
Democrat.  California,  and  Representative 
Dean  P.  Tattor.  Republican,  New  York. 

Press  reports  Indicate  the  subcommittee's 
appearance  set  off  the  greatest  statehood 
demonstration  In  the  Islands'  lung  campaign 
for  that  object,  which  dates  back  to  the  day 
In  1898  when  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  volun- 
tarily became  a  Territory  of* the  United 
States. 

Representative  of  all  segments  of  the  In- 
sular population  trooped  to  the  throne  room 
of  lolanl  Palace  in  Honolulu,  where  native 
kings  and  queens  once  held  court,  and  to 
other  meeting  places  on  other  semltropical 
islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  to  have  their 
say.  A  few  dissenting  voices  were  heard, 
but  the  niajorlty  cry  was  for  "statehood 
now." 

No  organized  group  appeared  in  opposition, 
whereas  the  proponents  included  the  leaders 
of  both  political  parties,  which  have  Invari- 
ably carried  statehood  planks  in  their  plat- 
forms; organizations  of  both  employers  end 
employees,  and  representatives  of  many  pro- 
fessions and  trades.  Governor  "^Stainback  a 
Democrat,  and  Delegate  Farrington,  a  Re- 
publican, both  gave  strong  support. 

labor  and  business  approval 
The  International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  affiliated  with  the 
CIO.  strongly  Indorsed  Hawaii's  full  partici- 
pation in  the  Union.  So  did  the  Hawaiian 
Siig^i  Planters'  Association,  composed  of 
sugar  producers  having  labor  contracts  for 
both  mill  and  field  employees  with  the  ILWU. 
The  bipartisan  Honolulu  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  approved  tt  unanimously,  as  als^ 
did  the  board  of  directors  of  the  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  This  latter  action  was 
voted  following  "whispers"  that  big  business 
might  be  "half  hearted"  in  its  stand.  To 
scotch  such  rumors  the  chamber  took  a  secret 
bsUot  of  its  membership,  which  resulted  In 
506  affirmative  and  170  negative  votes.  The 
Honolulu  Advertiser  commented  editorially 
that  If  a  ballot  were  taken  including  all  small 
business  in  Hawaii,  "the  proportion  for  state- 
hood would  be  even  higher." 

The  Honolulu  County  Medical  Society  re- 
corded its  membership  for  atatehood   after 
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preser  ting  ftg\ire«  ihowlng  that  In  public 
hmlU  work  Hawaii  ranked  wtth  any  Bute  In 
tlM  U  lion.  Dr  Charl««  L.  Wilbar.  president 
or  th  (  Territorial  Board  of  Health,  offered 
■tatlB'  lea  ahowlng  that  only  the  District  ol 
Cc'un  ibla  exceeds  Hawaii's  per  capita  expend- 
iture of  1323  for  public  health  work.  Jack 
Hall,  regional  director  of  the  ILWU.  wa» 
those  who  made  a  frontal  attack  on 
that  If  statehood  were  granted.  thoM 
cltlarfia  ot  Japaaaee  extraction,  numbering 
•pprc  ctmately  otM-thlrd  of  the  population, 
would  control  the  electorate. 

He  termed  It  "a  groaa  untruth  and  a 
sland  ^r  upon  'he  Intagrlty  and  American- 
ism cf  our  clt*2ens  of  JapaneM  (tartmtlon. 
The  military  record  of  the  Cne  Bwidildtii 
Infantry  and  fie  Four  Hundred  and  Forty- 
•econ  1  (mtUtttry  units  composed  of  AJA's) 
dispel  any  question  of  loyalty.  The  ccm- 
pl«te  absence  of  any  sabouge  by  citizen* 
fir  al  ens  of  Japanese  ancastxy  during  the 
been  vouched  for  by  military  cam- 
in  this  area." 

He  «ald  tb.e  AJA's  always  have  had  less 
than  their  share  of  representation  In  tha 
local  legislature  and  that  "race  has  never 
been  a  serious  factor"  In  elections. 

Affong  others  *ho  supported  this  view 
were  the  praaMent  of  the  University  of  Ha- 
waii. Dr.  Or«fg  M.  Sinclair:  the  previous 
Dal«t  ate  from  Hawcll.  Samuel  W  K:n»;:  lead- 
ers o!  both  the  Democratic  anU  Republican 
parti  "s  In  the  Ulands.  and  many  others. 

Se'  retary  Irkes.  In  his  staten^cnt  advocat- 
ing itatehocd.  also  commented  upon  the 
lack   yt  any  evidence  of  bloc  voting. 

Mi  ay  obv>rv*r8  regard  the  race  question 
as  oi  e  or  the  most  lmpor:ant  obiticlee  to 
overc  3me  In  Cnns;re&3.  One  of  the  wibeOBB- 
mlitte'a  west  cast  Members.  Representative 
An(.k.l.  made  th  s  plain  xo  the  Hawallans. 
He  s  i'.d  the  malnlanders  were  quite  un- 
famlilar  with  racial  corditinns  In  Hawaii  and 
it  w(  uld  b3  ths  subcommittee's  task  to  ex- 
plalli   t:  !i  on  Capitol  HlU. 

Af  1'  latest  statlEtics.  published 

by  -  Kawalls  total  civilian 

pc;  I.    IMS.   was  slightly 

ov?r  KO.CCt).  of  whtcli  about  SI  percent  were 
Atne'  lean  cit.'cens. 

Tb;  latest  availa*3le  break-down  by  racial 
grou  IS  is  for  ^941.  no  figures  having  been 
<d  dur.it^  the  war.  These  fJfurss 
tbat  of  the  Japanese.  134.3S1  were 
and  S3.123.  aliens.  Of  thoae  listed  as 
Cauckslana.  13">2S9  were  citizens  and  2.338 
were  alien.H.  lio.vever.  thcx^  not  listed  as 
Cauc  is'ans  wpr«  not  necesMarlly  of  Oriental 
extra  :tlun.  There  were  over  14.246  pure  Ha- 
watlass.  &2.41S  part  Hawaiians  and  8.4M 
Puen|o  ^  4 all  of  then  citizens).     The 

n.  le  population  consisted  mainly 

Ki^recns.  and  FUlptnos. 
_  s  baen  an  upward  trend  In  the 
ncn-<)r!ental  p^npulatlcn  and  a  progressive 
downward  tren:!  in  noncitl7.ens  year  by  year. 
A  joir  t  consressional  committee  wlilch  visited 
the  iiiands  In  1837  to  Investigate  statehood 
pointed  out  that  Immttnutlon.  except  from 
the  <ont  nentnl  United  States,  had  halted, 
and  I  dded 

"It  is  cb.loi-'s  that  the  time  Is  not  distant 
when  tbcrs  will  be  pracUcally  no  aliens  in 
HawiU,  nor  Indeed  any  even  of  foreign 
birth" 

MOW  CLOra  TO  W.\SHINGTOI« 

Maiiy  cf  the  a^uments  which  previously 
flgun  d  importantly  In  snv  discussion  of 
state!  lood  for  Hawaii  have,  through  time  and 
Cimi  nstances.  been  reduced  to  minor  poiuu 
dlsr4>pcared.  proponents  say. 

are  Hawaii's  remoteness  from 
r^  or  tbe  Nation.    In  this  day  of  rapid 
and  commimication.  H.%r.ali 
some  respects  Just  as  close  as  other 
the  Nation,  and  closer  to  Wsshlngtosa 
than  Iwere  any  of  ttoe  States  when  tbey  en- 
tered the  Union,  eaeeptbag  tbe  original  !»-. 

rm  mw  assaaicAN  flag 
Tb4  ar^cmneBt  is  also  heard  in  jeet.  but 
wltb   sosne  sentimental   force   be- 


rrm« 

of  I 

■1 


transports  tloQ 
to  in 

pertslof 


hind  It.  that  a  new  Sute  would  knock  the 
flag  out  of  kilter  The  Hawallans  have  a 
resdy  snswer  for  that  one:  They've  already 
designed  a  new  flag  with  seven  rows  of  seven 
stars. 

The  Constitution  sets  up  no  requirements 
for  Territories  seeking  to  become  States,  tut 
the  terrltorisl  stattis  is  generally  considered 
an  apprenticeship  looking  to  that  end. 
Governor  Stamback  told  the  Larcade  com- 
mittee that  Haweil's  property  value 
ment  of  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
that  of  any  Territory  at  the  time  of  admission 
except  Cklahcma.  The  Island  population  is 
also  greater  than  that  of  any  State  when 
admitted,  again  excepting  Oklahoma. 

Hawaii's  internal  revenue  tax  payments  to 
the  Unlt'id  States  Treasury,  totaled  $174.- 
OOO.COO  in  1945.  or  more  than  14  of  the 
Slates. 

(       CHf.ZaeD  BT  T«UM«N  BACKINO 

The  former  Island  kingdom  has  another 
proud  b3ast — sbe  leads  the  Nation  In  war- 
bond  mice.  From  liluv  1341  to  November 
1943.  latest  flgtu-cs  a  her  per 

purchases  of  E  bonds  42  93.  ce. 

with  a  national  aver<.i,e  oi  $391.  The  Di«- 
trlct  of  Columbia,  a  ith  8527  43  psr  capita,  bad 
to  tske  second  place. 

If  It  Is  tr.ie  that  "humanity  sympnth'z-s 
with  a  strenuous  aspiration."  Howcllans  fig- 
ure they  have  a  big  part  of  their  battle  won. 
Prefid.nt  Truman's  statehood  endorsement — 
the  first  given  by  any  President — has  cheered 
them  greatly. 


Tkc  British  Loan 
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EXTENSION  OP  RCIARKS 
or 

KON.  HE.NRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOUI.-I  -N* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ocD.  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  an  article  on  nylon  ho.sicry 
undor  a  date  line  from  New  York.  Jan- 
uary 24.  which  appeared  in  the  Wa5h- 
Inr  on  Time.«^-Herald.  on  January  25, 
1S46.  as  follows: 


BtTLX    or    NTLOItS    QO    OVtBSSAS 

K^c\nKO  OP*  ncKE  titirr 

Nrw  Yotx.  January  34  —Just  in  case  you'd 
li&e  to  know,  ladles,  the  nylons  you  couldn't 
buy  the  last  few  months  are  being  put  to  gccd 
xise  They're  embeilishlng  some  of  the  pret- 
tiest legs  in  all  Mexico — not  to  mention  gams 
in  Cu'oa.  Vcijezue.a  and  o'.hcr  Latin-Ameri- 
can coimtrles. 

An  investigation  today  established  that  the 
lure  of  higher  prices  in  foreign  places  devoid 
of  OPA  ceilings  plus  a  lamentable  error  by 
certain  Washington  oflVclals— who  haven't 
yet  learned  that  r.'omcn's  stockings  are  scarce 
in  the  United  States,  bas  resulted  In  tbe 
siphoning  out  of  the  country  of  a  heavily  In- 
crenatnf  percentage  of  nylon  production. 

ITnoOcial  estimates  from  Oovemme:it 
sources  point  to  the  probability  that  nearly 
3,000.000  pairs  of  nylons  have  been  whisked 
out  to  foreign  markets  In  the  last  2  months. 

But  the  hosiery  trade,  tilling  mad  over  the 
continued  domestic  shortn^e.  Insists  thst  as 
many  ss  4.&00.000  pairs  have  been  snatched 
abroad. 

Dont  think  that  Just  any  senortta  In  Mex- 
ico Gil;  or  Havuna  can  wal^  into  a  store  snd 
plank  down  the  equivalent  of  91.40.  our  aver- 
age OP -A  celling,  for  a  pair  of  nylons. 

They're  a  top  luxury,  bringing  up  to  tO 
In  Havana.  Wealthy  women  can  buy  a  doeen 
pairs  If  they  can  pay  that  price. 

I^irelgn  demand  Is  so  strong  that  It's  even 
robbing  our  black  market,  the  trade  says. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  ALFRED  L.  BULWINKLE 

or    NOTTH   CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Monday.  January  28,  1946 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  January  24.  1946.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Hon.  Fred  M. 
■Vifwon,  addressed  the  twenty-first  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  North  Carolina 
Newspaper  Institute  at  Music  Hall, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  the 
Secretary : 

Coming  from  Kentucky  1  feel  that  1  am  vis- 
iting my  friends  and  neighbors  w.her  I  come 
to  North  Carolina.  All  of  us  In  the  S-}uth  are 
proud  of  what  you  are  doing.  We  are  proud 
of  the  great  forward  strides  you  are  making 
In  Industrial  and  B?ricultural  development. 
We  are  prrud  of  the  great  forwarc.  strides 
you  are  making. In  education  and  pu  jHc  wel- 
fare. We  see  In  North  Carolina  a  v.gnrous 
and  progressive  democracy  built  on  ti?  finest 
traditions  and  highest  ideals  of  the  South. 

Trnl^bt  we  shall  discuss  a  meamre.  on 
whtch  the  representatives  of  two  de-ni^cratlc 
n.^tlors  reached  agreement,  that  will  ijetter 
our  chances  of  establishing  a  sound  world 
economy  That  measure,  whtch  is  si  bjcct  to 
the  consideration  and  approval  of  the 
Cons^css.  is  the  prcpoeed  nnanclal  asrrement 
b-tween  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States. 

The  American  people  rhould  understand 
fMlly  th  nature  and  effects  of  the  propoFed 
a^roenent  In  order  that  Congress  can  h.ive 
the  benefit  of  their  views  in  applying  its 
best  Judgment  tn  the  propr^sal 

One  part  of  this  a;:reement  proviiles  that 
the  United  States  will  offer  a  credit  ol  e3.- 
750  000  000  to  Britain  There  are  certain 
mlsconcevtlcns  about  this  line  of  credit  to 
Britain  wh'ch  shnu'd  be  dispelled  at  the 
cutset.  In  some  quarters  this  credi*.  Is  stUl 
said  to  l>e.  through  Inadvertence,  m  surder- 
standing,  or  purpc.«e.  s  gift. 

The  proposed  line  of  credit  Is  no",  a  gift: 
It  Is  a  loan  It  is  not  merely  a  lot  n  cf  so 
many  dollars  to  be  repaid,  but  It  is  st  Inter- 
est-bearing loan.  The  Interest  Is  not  a  nom- 
inal fee.  but  It  is  reasonably  comparable  to 
what  it  costs  the  United  States  Oovimipent 
to  IvTrrow  money. 

The  repovment  of  the  loan  and  the  inter- 
est, moreover.  Is  not  all  of  the  consideration 
or  benefit  thst  the  United  States  receives 
under  this  financial  agreement.  Britain 
promises.  In  addition  to  repaying  the  loan 
with  Interest,  to  remove  currency  restric- 
tions. Moreover.  Britain  promises  to  avoid 
trade  controls  which  would  dl!«rlmirate 
against  American  pfc ducts  On  top  of  this, 
Britain  hss  agreed  with  the  United  States 
on  the  principles  that  should  t>c  followed  by 
a  proposed  Internctional  trade  organisation 
to  Improve  world-trade  practices. 

In  addition  to  these  beneflu  which  the 
•United  States  receives  a  general  purpose  of 
the  loan,  as  stated  In  the  agreement.  "Is  to 
facilitate  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom 
of  goods  snd  services  In  the  United  SUtes." 
This  will  l)e  B  real  conuibutlcn  to  our  do- 
mestic program  of  high  production,  employ- 
mnt.  and  national  Income. 

A  strong  case  could  t-e  made  that  In  view 
of  these  benefits  to  the  Unltid  SiaUs  which 
I  have  mentioned  last— the  expansion  of  cur 
markets  abrrad.  the  principles  for  sn  Inter- 
natlonsl  trade  organirttlon:  the  elimination 
of  trade  (llscrlmlnanons:  the  tbolitlon  of 
monetary  controls  which  resuict  traile — that 
tn  view  of  theee  substanUsl  gains,  tm  oould 
hsve  made  the  i^.750.OCO.0OO  a  gift  instead 


of  a  loan  While  >.'1.750.000.000  Is  a  lot  of 
money,  it  Is  a  small  investment  if  it  con- 
tributes to  an  expansion  of  world  trade  and 
to  peace  and  to  general  prosperity. 

Some  may  ask  that  If  It  could  be  claimed 
tliat  these  considerations  fully  supported  a 
gift,  why  did  we  t>argain  for  a  loan,  and  an 
Interest-bearing  one  at  that?  The  answer  Is 
sample.  The  administxation  wanted  to  make 
the  best  agreement  ;)osslble  from  our  view- 
point and  to  offer  a  plan  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  our  people  and  the  Congress. 

Now.  In  regard  to  this  financial  agreement, 
w<  have  an  anomalous  situation.  If  the 
benefits  arc  as  great  as  I  have  indicated— 
and  they  are — why  Is  there  as  much  oppo- 
sition as  there  is?  The  only  ezplsnstion.  I 
believe.  Is  tbat  there  are  so  many  benefits 
extending  In  so  many  directions  In  so  many 
direct  and  Indirect  ways  that  tbe  total  pic- 
ture appears  to  he  complex,  whereupon  par- 
ticular economic  Isolationist  or  defeatist 
groups  muddy  the  water  and  parade  their 
pet  prejudices  In  picturesque  and  sometimes 
demagoiKic  language. 

It  is  my  hope,  therefore,  to  explain  some 
of  these  benefits  in  such  plain  language  that 
those  who  wish  to  understand  will  not  be 
lured  away  by  colorful  statements  without 
substance.  As  we  proceed  to  this  more  de- 
tailed examination,  keep  this  over-all  sum- 
mary of  the  prup>csed  financial  agreement  in 
mind:  the  money  extended  Britain  is  not  u 
gift  but  an  Interest -bearing  loan  wherein  we 
receive  not  only  a  return  of  the  dollars  and 
Interest  but  t>eneflts  that  In  truth  many 
believe  would  have  supported  a  gift. 

The  prosperity  of  this  country  Is  doeely 
Itnkfd  with  oiu"  export  trade.  Even  during 
tbe  1930's.  wlien  world  trade  was  scverely 
reduced.  our  exports  accounted  for  some 
7  or  8  percent  of  our  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial production.  For  many  of  the  products 
of  our  factor'es  and  fnrms.  fofelgn  trace 
meant  the  difference  between  prosperity  and 
depression.  And  of  all  our  foreign  trade,  no 
part  was  more  important  than  that  with  the 
British  Empire. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  for  a  southerner  ad- 
dressing southerners  to  state  that  Britlsli 
trade  Is  Important  to  the  South.  But  just 
look  at  cotton  and  tobacco,  tbe  two  principal 
crops  of  the  South.  In  the  4  years  before 
the  war.  from  1935  to  1938.  for  every  2  pounds 
of  tolMMOo  we  consumed  )n  this  Cv>untry.  we 
■old  1  pound  abroad.  In  that  same  period 
England  alone  bought  more  than  two-thirds 
of  all  c^ur  tobacco  exports.  Ol  our  flue-cured 
totMkccu  a  much  larger  proportion  went 
abroad,  principally  to  England.  And  tbe 
same  thing  is  true  with  cotton.  In  the  4 
years  from  1935  to  1938.  for  ever%'  bale  of 
cotton  consumed  In  this  country  we  sold  a 
bale  abroad.  England  alone  bought  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  our  cotton  exports.  It  Is 
plain  that  without  the  British  market  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  maintain 
our  cotton  and  tobacco  production  and  price 
levels. 

EhiTlng  the  war  Britain  adopted  certain 
monetary  and  trade  controls  which  If  con- 
tinued would  hurt  seriously  peacetime  trade. 
I  say.  frankly.  American  business  cannot 
afford  to  see  Britain's  wartime  trade  and  cur- 
rency restrictlona  continued. 

In  connection  with  these  wartime  controls 
you  have  heard  of  the  sterling  area,  blocked 
sterling,  and  the  dollar  pool.  What  does 
this  mean? 

Most  of  us  spend  our  entire  lives  In  the 
United  States.  We  are  accustomed  to  money 
In  the  form  of  dollars  and  cents.  When  we 
work  we  are  paid  in  dollars.  When  we  buy 
we  spend  in  dollars  When  we  travel  up 
North  we  find  that  they  take  our  dollars,  too. 

In  the  world,  however,  there  are  other  cur- 
rencies. Tliere  are  a  few  of  Intercountry 
sppllcatlon.  but  the  world-wide  currencies  are 
primarily  the  dollar  and  the  pound-sterling. 
If  you  have  a  dollar  and  want  to  buy  some- 
thing in  another  country  you  may  have  to 
cbange  your  money  into  its  kind.     If  botne- 


one  abroad  wants  to  buy  your  cotton  oi  to- 
bacco he  has  to  change  his  money  into  dollars. 

In  this  convertibility  of  money  from  one 
kind  to  another  restrictions  and  tmp<>dlmen  la 
can  grow  up  or  be  Imposed.  As  you  can 
readily  see  this  puu  a  brake  on  trade  Ijetweeu 
nations. 

Now  what  do  we  mean  by  the  sterling 
area?  These  are  the  countries  of  the  British 
Empire  and  some  European  countries  who 
keep  their  monetary  reserves  In  the  form  of 
sterling  in  London.  Australia,  for  example, 
keeps  Its  reserves  on  deposit  in  Eaglisii 
banks.  Before  the  war.  the  sterling-area 
countries  could  draw  on  these  reserves  to  buy 
goods  all  over  the  world.  If  Australia 
wanted  to  buy  American  cotton.  It  sold  ster- 
ling  for  dollars.  But  during  the  war.  Brit- 
ain had  to  stop  the  convertibility  of  sterling. 

That  brings  us  to  blocked  sterling.  Brit- 
ain had  to  say  to  these  countriet  of  the 
sterling  area— to  India.  Egypt,  Australia,  and 
all  the  rest — the  reserve  you  now  have  in 
sterling  cannot  be  converted  Into  dollars. 
You  can  use  these  sterling  reserves  lor  mak- 
ing payments  to  each  other  but  not  to  out- 
siders 

One  reason  for  restricting  the  convertibility 
of  sterling  was  that  England  did  not  have 
enough  gold  and  dollars.  During  the  war 
not  only  did  Britain  sell  »4 .500  000.000  worth 
of  her  foreign  Investments  to  finance  her  ex- 
penditures, but  also  she  inciured  nn  enor- 
mous debt  of  $13,000,000,000,  meaisured  In 
our  money,  held  by  foreign  countries  m  the 
form  of  sterling  balances  in  London  banks 
and  sterling  securities  of  the  British  Treas- 
ury Britain  had  to  restrict  the  convert- 
ibility of  sterling.  She  couldn't  convert  such 
large  amotints  into  dollars  or  other  cur- 
rencies.    She  iiad  to  block  their  use. 

But  It  wasn't  enough  to  block  the  wartime 
sterling  balances  and  end  the  coiivortibUity 
of  sterling.  England  had  to  mobilize  all  of 
its  dollar  resources  to  pay  for  war  needs.  The 
British  Treasury  took  over  private  holdings 
of  American  securities  in  England,  paying 
for  them  in  sterling,  and  sold  many  of  these 
investments  In  the  United  States  for  dollars. 
And  It  took  steps  to  see  that  all  of  the  dollar 
receipts  of  the  sterling  area  countiles  were 
moblUred  for  w'ar. 

This  was  done  through  the  so-called  dollar 
pool.  For  example,  when  an  Egyptian  ex- 
porter sold  goods  In  the  United  States,  he 
turned  over  the  dollars  he  reoelve<1  to  the 
National  Bank  of  Egypt  and  received  Egyp- 
tian pounds.  These  dollars  were  then  .sold 
by  the  National  Bank  of  E^ypt  to  the  Britisli 
Treasury  for  sterling.  In  this  way  all  of  the 
dollar  receipts  of  tbe  sterling  area  are  pooled 
in  Loudon.  Then  when  a  country  in  the 
sterling  area  needs  dollars,  say  Egypt,  it  ap- 
plies to  Loudon  which  allocates  these  dollars 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  essential  needs.  To 
conferve  dollars.  London  does  not  allocate 
funds  to  buy  goods  in  America  If  they  can 
be  secured  from  sterling-area  countries. 

Of  coiu-se.  along  with  these  financial  con- 
trols, there  are  direct  controls  of  imports 
in  all  sterling-area  countries.  And  these 
controls,  like  Import  licenses,  are  used  to  keep 
out  goods  that  must  be  paid  for  in  foreign 
exchange.  In  practice,  this  meant  keeping 
to  a  minimum  Imports  from  countries  that 
had  to  he  paid  for  in  foreign  exchange. 

These  wartime  restrictions  are  still  in  ef- 
fect In  Britain.  Clearly,  they  were  <»sentlal 
for  the  war.  They  helped  Britain  to  mobilize 
her  foreign -exchange  resources  and  devote 
them  to  war  purposes.  They  restricted  the 
use  of  her  foreign -exchange  resources  for 
nonessential  purposes.  But  these  wartime 
restrictions  are  dangerous  in  peace.  During 
war.  ordinary  trade  must  give  way  to  war; 
but  trade  Is  the  very  lifeblocd  of  peace.  To 
restrict  trade  in  time  of  peace  is  to  force 
poverty  on  the  world.  That  is  why  we  and 
all  countries  have  an  Interest  In  seeing  the 
piximpt  removal  of  Briiain's  wartime  restric- 
tions. 


Neither  England  nor  the  countries  of  the 
sterling  area  have  any  wish  to  continue  these 
wartime  restrictions.  But  until  Britain  finds 
some  other  means  to  pay  for  Its  imports  It 
cannot  remove  these  restrictions.  Until  the 
blocked  sterling  balances  are  settled,  sterling 
cannot  be  tnade  convertible.  UntU  Britain':! 
dollar  rectpts  are  incre;)sed.  she  cannot  per- 
mit the  sterling  she  pays  for  her  imports  to 
be  used  freely  in  any  country,  and  particu- 
larly the  United  States.  Until  B.-ltain  can 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  her  imports  from  tbe 
dollar  area,  she  must  continue  the  dollar 
pool.  Until  Britain  exp<^}rts  enough  to  pay 
for  Its  eseential  Imports  It  must  continue  to 
limit  imports  from  outside  the  sterling  area, 
and  particularly  from  the  United  States. 

The  elimination  of  all  these  wartime  re- 
strictions and  discriminations  is  the  major 
International  economic  problem  for  the  en- 
tire world.  Whether  they  are  eliminated  de- 
pends on  what  we  do.  We  are  the  Inrpest 
exporting  country  In  the  world.  It  depends 
on  wliat  England  does.  England  Is  the 
largest  importing  country  In  the  world. 

As  you  know.  England's  attitude  will  In- 
fluence other  countries.  Just  as  ours  will. 
A  number  of  countries  in  the  British  Em- 
pire and  in  Europe  are  so  completely  depend - 
"  ent  on  British  currency  and  trade,  that  they 
are  Invariably  guided  by  British  policy  That 
Is  why  Britain's  decision  to  ermlnnte  her 
wartime  restrictions  and  discrtmlnntions  Is  an 
essental  prerequisite  to  establishing  fair 
trade  and  currency  practices. 

This  country  has  a  particular  Interest  In 
the  removal  of  England's  currency  and  trade 
restrictions.  England  Is  our  befct  customer. 
One-sixth  of  ail  our  exporu  before  the  war 
went  to  England.  Neaily  40  percent  of  all 
our  exports  were  sold  to  the  British  Empire 
and  the  sterling  area.  Every  section  of  this 
country,  every  American  industry  has  a  vital 
Interest  In  the  opening  of  British  markets  to 
our  products  on  fair  and  nondiscrimliiHtory 
tei-ms.  The  people  of  this  country,  the  people 
of  the  South,  cannot  afford  to  &©e  England 
continue  and  extend  her  wartime  restrictions 
on  currency  and  trade. 

Let's  see.  for  example,  what  that  means  to 
the  South.  It  means  that  England  would 
concentrate  Its  trade  within  the  sterling 
area  where  countries  would  take  payment  In 
sterling  for  the  cotton  and  tobacco  and  other 
things  England  would  buy.  It  means  that 
England  would  buy  cotton  primarily  from 
India  and  Egypt:  she  would  buy  tobacco  pri- 
marily from  Rhodesia  and  the  Near  East. 
England  would  stimulate  production  In  her 
trading  area,  and  once  such  production  was 
built  up.  the  BriUah  market  might  be  lost 
to  us  forever. 

You  know  the  consequences  to  the  South  If 
Britain  should  adopt  such  a  policy.  In  plain 
language,  we  would  have  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  cut  the  production  of  cotton 
and  tobacco  by  ao  or  30  percent.  More  than 
that!  With  the  decline  in  tobacco  and  cot- 
Ujn  exporu  the  downward  pressure  on  prices 
would  l>e  heavily  increased.  We  might  once 
again  see  8-cent  tobacco  and  5-cent  cotton. 

I  speak  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  only,  be- 
cause they  are  southern  crops  that  we  know 
so  well.  But  the  situation  would  be  much 
the  same  In  other  industries.  Wherever 
American  farms  and  factories  depend  on 
exports,  the  closing  of  the  markets  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  sterling  area  would 
mean  economic  disaster. 

A  good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made 
toward  establlsbing  a  world  In  which  coun- 
trlee  can  trade  together.  We  have  agreed  on 
the  fair  currency  and  trade  principles  that 
are  necessary  to  make  It  possible  for  world 
trade  to  expand  and  grow.  But  It  will  do  no 
good  to  agree  on  these  principles  unless  all 
of  the  trading  countries  are  ready  to  put 
them  .into  practice.  We  can  move  ahead  on 
this  program  only  after  Britain  removes  tbe 
restricUons   en    the   i  se   of  sterling   ouisids 
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ve   have   told   England   that  we 
to  see  her  wartime  currency  and 
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full  flow  at  e.\port   trade.     And 
that    though    in    the    transition 
I  mports  win  far  exceed  her  exports 
resulting  standard  of  living  for  Brit- 
Ilttle  different  from  the  austere 
levels. 
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Industrlee  In  a  world  of  expanding  trade. 
For  the  United  States  it  will  mean  the  open- 
ing of  the  markets  of  our  best  customers, 
Kbgland  and  all  tbe  countrlea  In  the  British 
Bmplre  and  the  sterling  area,  to  the  prcd- 
ucu  of  our  factories  and  farms.  It  will 
mean  a  larger  American  share  In  a  larger 
world  trade.  For  the  South  it  will  mean 
the  stimulation  of  the  great  Industrial  de- 
velopment which  now  beckons.  Just  as  there 
cannot  be  national  prosperity  In  the  United 
States  without  international  prosperity,  there 
cannot  be  that  great  economic  development 
of  the  South  without  general  prosperity  In 
the  United  States  and  the  world.  For  all 
countries  it  will  mean  a  chance  to  recon- 
struct a  wir-shattered  wor!d  with  expanding 
trade,  great  employment,  and  higher  stand- 
ards of  living. 

The  alternative  la  as  unhappy  as  it  Is  clear. 
If  England  cannot  secure  the  ftnanctal  as- 
sistance of  this  loan,  she  will  have  to  take 
drastic  steps  to  curtail  her  Imports  and  force 
her  sales  on  other  countries.  This  means 
that  England  and  tbe  countries  th.it  depend 
on  England's  currency  and  trade — the  sterl- 
ing-area countries — would  reduce  their  pur- 
cha.ses  In  the  United  States  and  In  the  dollar 
area.  Our  exports  would  t>e  excluded  as  far 
as  possible  from  British  markets  Britain 
would  enter  Into  bilateral  agreementa  with 
countries  In  Europe  and  South  America,  of- 
fering to  swap  her  manufactures  for  their 
food  and  raw  m>iterials.  Such  a  policy  would 
Inevitably  divide  the  world  Into  conflicting 
ecoromlc  blocs. 

I  have  no  doubt  we  could  defend  ourselves. 
We  would  have  to  fight  fire  with  fire.  We 
would  be  forced  to  retaliate.  We  would  set 
up  restrictions  and  discriminations  of  our 
own.  In  blunt  langtiege,  the  wor'.d  would 
be  at  war — economic  war.  Anu  If  W3  won, 
at  best  we  would  win  a  sorry  victory.  World 
truds  would  be  destroyed  and  all  cotm tries 
would  stiffer. 

That  Is  not  the  kind  of  a  world  our  peo- 
ple want.  Our  basic  goal  is  to  establish  • 
world  In  which  countries  can  live  and  work 
together  In  peace  and  prosperity.  Two  wor'.d 
wars  and  a  world-wide  depreasion  have  taught 
this  generation  the  bitter  lesson  that  there 
Is  no  other  road  to  peace — there  is  no  other 
road  to  prosperity  except  through  interna- 
tional cooperation.  The  political  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  world  cannot  continue 
to  be  solved  by  force.  That  road  leads  to 
destruction. 

This  Is  nothing  new  to  the  people  of  the 
SDtJth.  They  have  Ions  known  that  ex- 
panded trede  among  nations  will  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  of  all.  It  was  Woodrcw 
V/llsrn.  a  Southerner  brought  up  In  Virginia. 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  who  warned  an 
unheeding  world  that  only  through  Interna- 
tional cooperation  will  it  bs  jxjsslble  to  main- 
tain peace.  Without  regret  for  what  might 
have  been  we  mvist  finish  the  Jcb  we  have 
at  last  be.Tun.  That  Jcb  is  to  build  through 
International  cooperation  a  p?aceful  and 
prosperous  wijrld. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  hava  agreed  on  a  prcgr:im  In 
which  countries  cocp«rate  to  maintain  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation. v;uh  its  Security  CouncU.  General  As- 
sembly, International  Ck)urt  of  Justice,  and 
Social  ard  Economic  Council,  constitutes  one 
s;d3  of  this  prcgnm.  The  Pood  and  Agri- 
cultural Organisation,  tho  International 
Monetary  Fund,  ard  the  International  Bark 
for  Reconstruction  and  Drvelopmcnt.  ard 
the  proposed  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion constltut;  another  side  of  the  same 
program.  The  financial  agreement  with  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  sound,  big  step  to  the 
realization  cf  this  entire  program  for  peace 
and  prosperity.  This  is  what  I  hope  the  p?o- 
ple  and  Congress  will  bear  in  mind  In  con- 
sidering  the  financial  agreement. 


Pennanent  Location  of  United  Nafa'oot 
Capital  Merits  Carefal  Study  and  Cota- 
plete  Consideration  of  All  Pertinent 
Aspects  Prior  to  Final  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDl 

or  aOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 
Monday.  January  28.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
herewith  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  country  to  a  pertinent 
and  Important  editorial  from  the  type- 
writer of  Fred  C.  Christopherson,  editor 
of  the  Daily  Argus  Leader,  pubUshed  In 
Sioux  Falls,  S,  Dak.  It  merits  tho 
thoughtful  reading  of  every  citizen  seri- 
ously interested  in  the  preservation  of 
world  peace  and  the  success  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

It  should  clearly  be  kept  in  mind  that 
not  "just  any  location"  is  equally  desira- 
ble for  the  United  Nations  Capital.  At 
best  the  problems  with  which  the  United 
Nations  Organization  must  deal  are  pro- 
digious. These  problems  should  not  be 
aggravated  and  accentuated  by  a  care- 
less choice  of  the  site  upon  which  the 
world  capital  is  to  be  permanently 
housed. 

Every  historical,  political,  .-^ocial,  eco- 
nomic, jj^d  geographical  aspect  of  the 
final  deci.^ion  should  be  carefully 
weighed  before  the  final  selection  is 
made.  Partisan  politics,  personal  favor- 
itism, passing  sentimentalism.  and  pres- 
sure of  time  must  not  be  permitted  to 
dictate  a  decision  which  would  decrease 
respect  for  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion or  hamper  its  opportunities  for  suc- 
cess in  the  years  to  come.  As  nearly  as 
possible,  the  final  selection  should  name 
a  site  which  will  not  antagonize  the  sen- 
timentalities or  the  sen.si  bill  ties  of  any 
considerable  section  of  our  public  here  at 
home  and  which  will  not  indicate  any 
favoritism  among  the  many  countries 
belonging  to  the  UNO. 

In  the  geographies  of  the  future,  the 
name  of  this  site  should  be  identified  with 
the  cause  of  peace  and  the  work  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  It  should 
stand  out  in  the  field  of  international 
relationships  as  the  reference  to  Rome 
stands  out  in  the  field  of  religious  activi- 
ties. 

The  UNO  capital  should  not  be  located 
witlain  the  environs  of  a  K-.rfie  city  where 
it  would  be  submerged  and  obliterated  by 
the  historical  or  commercial  significance 
of  that  metropolis.  It  should  not  be  com- 
pressed into  a  tightly  crowded  area  where 
future  expansion  is  impossible.  It  should 
have  room  enough  for  steady  growth  and 
space  enough  for  the  quiet  and  uninter- 
rupted study  of  its  mighty  problems.  It 
should  t>e  in  a  location,  midway  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  where  neither  area 
need  feel  that  its  problem."?  are  being  neg- 
lected or  under-empha.-^lz.^d  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  more  adjacent  cause. 

M.-.  Speaker,  the  great  central  area  of 
tho  United  Ftates  lying  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Appalachians 
seems,  by  every  crltencn.  to  be  the  op- 
timum  region  in   which   to  locate  the 
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United  Nations  capital.  In  this  mighty 
region — comj  rising  ai  it  does  the  heart 
of  America — the  United  Nations  site  lo- 
cation committee  has  had  called  to  its 
attention  attractive  invitation.s  from 
fiiehiiian.  Illinois.  Indiana,  Oklahoma, 
Mi.ssouri.  and  from  the  world  famous 
Black  Hills  Mountain  country  of  South 
Dakota.  Perhaps  other  communities  in 
this  region  have  also  extended  invita- 
tions of  which  I  am  not  aware.  All  of 
them  merit  careful  and  analytical  con- 
."^ideiation  by  the  authorities  finally 
making  the  decision  for  the  permanent 
location  of  the  United  Nations  capital. 
annisH  influenci  sraArr-jACKETED  snz 

COMMITTEZ 

Unfortunately.  In  a  moment  of  hasty 
deci.«;ion.  the  prcsen*  UNO  site  capital 
committee  now  on  tour  in  this  country 
was  restricted  through  the  influence  of 
Great  Britain  from  even  Inspecting  or 
con.sidenng  any  site  outside  of  the  limited 
east-coast  area  favored  by  the  British 
Empire  because  of  its  relative  proximity 
to  the  British  Lsles  and  its  hoped-for 
adaptability  to  British  influence.  As  a 
result,  the  UNO  site  inspecting  committee 
has  been  prevented  by  this  artificial  and 
arbitrary  device  from  even  vLsitlng  many 
of  the  mo.st  attractive  and  meritorious 
locations  which  have  invited  the  United 
Nations  to  inspect  their  offerings. 
Frankly,  It  is  difficult  to  rationalize  the 
strategy  of  the  British  Oovemment  which 
in  one  action  seeks  to  fioat  a  gigantic  loan 
in  this  country  which  all  Americans 
would  help  to  pay  while  In  another  ac- 
tion it  endeavors  to  snub  that  great  por- 
tion of  America  lying  west  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  .<wuth  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

From  reports  emanating  from  the  UNO 
site  committee  acthitles,  it  is  apparent 
that  in  its  highly  circumscribed  and  cir- 
cumvented inspection  trip  it  has  failed 
to  find  a  site  with  which  it  is  fully  satis- 
fied. But  the  dogmatic  instructions  un- 
der which  it  is  traveling  prevents  it  from 
looking  'on  the  other  side  of  the  river" 
even  though  that  area  offers  the  United 
Nations  Organization  advantages  and 
opportunities  far  beyond  those  which  it 
has  found  in  the  limited  region  which  it 
has  been  free  to  consider. 

It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  something  Is  not  done  to 
free  the  UNO  site  committee  from  the 
.strait -jacket  in  which  it  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  opera' e.  I  respectfully  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  accredited  spokes- 
men for  the  British  Empire  now  publicly 
withdraw  their  objection  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  other  American  site  for 
the  UNO  capital  other  than  those  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  for 
which  they  have  expressed  their  support. 
The  gracious  and  the  statesmanlike 
thing  for  British  leaders  to  do  would  be 
for  them  to  Issue  an  open  statement  to 
the  effect  that  they  no  longer  insist  that 
the  UNO  capital  .site  committee  restrict 
its  inspections  and  considerations  to  the 
parlcular  region  of  the  United  States 
favored  by  Great  Britain. 

The  UNO  must  not  be  dominated  by 
the  attitudes  and  activities  of  a  single 
nation  or  a  single  area.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  in  its  initial  important  de- 
cision— the  choice  of  a  permanent 
home — It  will  demonstrate  the  courage 
and  rapacity  to  approach  the  decLsion 
with  an  open   nind  and  an  uncontrolled 


opinion.  The  hour  is  late,  but  It  is  not 
too  late  to  take  the  British  strait- 
jacket  off  from  the  UNO  sit.e  committee 
and  to  give  it  a  free  hand  in  reporting 
back  to  the  parent  organization  on  the 
benefits  and  disadvantages  of  all  of  the 
more  de.sirable  sites  offered  to  It  regard- 
less of  the  section  of  the  United  States  in 
which  they  are  located. 

I  Prom  the  Sioux  Falls  (S   Dak  )  Dally  Argxis 
Leader) 

CAPrrAL  srrs  to  sc  a  majok  would  crrr 

Somewhat  surprising  to  us  Is  the  seem-  _ 
Ingly  casual  Indifference  in  the  United  Sthl« 
ivs  to  the  site  of  the  UNO  world  capital. 
Perhaps  the  people  are  so  engrossed  In  their 
domestic  dilBcultles  that  they  are  (ailing  to 
appreciate  tlie  significance  of  the  Interna- 
tional oi-gaulzatlon's  selection. 

Yet  tbe  place  which  It  select?  as  the  site 
is  likely  to  develop  In  the  years  to  come  as 
the  worlds  most  clstlnctlve  and  most  im- 
portant city.  It  will  be  the  place  where  the 
decisions  affecting  the  worlds  welfare  are 
made.  It  will  be  to  the  world  what  Wash- 
ington is  to  the  United  States. 

This  statement,  of  course,  is  predicated  on 
the  assumption  that  UNO  will  become  a 
workable  Institution.  And  certainly  this  is 
the  current  hope  of  every  person  who  Is 
genuinely  Interested  in  world  welfare. 

Other  sections  of  the  country  may  not 
appreciate  as  well  as  we  In  South  Dakota  do 
the  potential  development  of  the  UNO  world 
city.  We  hsve  given  closer  study  to  It  be- 
cause of  the  Black  Hills  campaign  to  induce 
the  organization  to  locate  in  that  area  and, 
in  consequence,  are  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject. Other  sections  seem  to  regard  It  as 
just  another  organization  without  compre- 
hending Its  full  Import. 

For  our  part,  we  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  place 
the  capital  In  the  already  congested  areas  of 
the  United  States  near  a  large  city  where 
difficulties  In  respect  t<i  racial  backgrounds 
and  so  forth  might  develop.  The  UNO  itself 
is  worried  about  this  and  has  sought  to  find 
a  region  where  there  Is  broad  tolerance  and 
understanding.  Yet  If  the  capital  Is  placed 
adjacent  to  New  York.  Philadelphia,  or  Bos- 
ton, future  demonstrations  of  an  unpleasant 
ni  ture  can  be  expected.  Delegates  with  a 
swarthy  complexion  are  likely  to  find  some 
pr»'Judlces  against  them  when  they  visit 
these  cities  and  may  be  barred  from  some 
hotels  and  cafes. 

There  would  be  no  such  difficulties  if  th« 
UNO  capital  were  established  In  Its  own  city 
well  removed  from  other  centers  of  popula- 
tion. 

Our  first  choice,  of  course,  is  the  Black 
Hills.  But.  If  it  Is  not  to  be  there,  we  are 
stUl  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
in  some  separate  inland  city  of  its  own 

The  great  central  part  of  America  Itself 
should  be  interested  and  concerned  In  this 
and  we  hope  there  can  be  developed  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  place  the  capital  in 
the  Interior,  well  removed  from  both  the 
eastern  and  the  western  seaboards. 


Sermon  of  the  Most  Reverend  Bryan  J. 
McEntegart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

/  OF  MASSACHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  January  28,  1946 

Mr  McCX)RMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  a  constructive,  powerful,  and 
cotu'ageous    sermon    delivered    by    the 


Most  Reverend  Bryan  J.  McEntegart. 
D.  D..  bishop  of  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y..  at  the 
Red  Mass  in  the  National  Shrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  at  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Sunday.  January  27,  1946,  which 
everyone  should  read.  It  is  a  sound  con- 
tribution by  a  spiritual  leader  to  the 
greatest  question  confronting  mankind: 

"Love  thy  neighbor  and  be  Joined  to  him 
with  fidelity"  (Ecclesiastes  27:    18) 

In  evenrday  life,  my  dear  brethren,  few 
traits  c:  character  are  more  esteemed  thau 
ihat  of  trustworthiness.  We  say  of  the  trust- 
worthy man  that  his  word  Is  ss  good  as  his 
bond  In  business  or  social  life,  we  feel  se- 
cure when  called  upon  to  deal  with  him  For 
we  know  that  his  life  Is  ruled  by  fidelity. 
He  wUl  be  faithful  to  his  obligations  and 
promises  without  being  watched.  To  live  In  a 
community  where  such  men  prevail  is  to 
know  security  and  peace  m  community  life. 
Fidelity  Is  indeed  the  foundation  of  Justice 
and  the  work  of  Justice  Is  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  which  of  us  would 
choose  to  live  In  a  comm*mlty  where  each  of 
our  neighbors  was  a  law  unto  himseU? 
Where  each  was  armed  with  deadly  weapons? 
Where  no  ones  word  could  be  trusted,  and 
the  only  recourse  would  be  to  police  and 
courts  dominHted  by  the  most  powerful  and 
the  most  ruthless.  From  such  a  community, 
all  peace  and  security  would  be  banished. 
Fear  and  suspicion  would  fill  our  dsy;  snd 
our  nights  would  be  troubled  with  worry  and 
distrust. 

What  is  true  of  a  local  community  Is  like- 
wise true  In  large  measure  of  the  world  com- 
munity. 

I 

Today  distrust  hangs  like  a  clou<<  ovtr  the 
world  community,  darkening  all  prospects 
for  int.ematlonal  cooperation  in  the  interests 
of  peace.  It*  benumbii\g  influence  is  to  be 
felt  everywhere  in  the  public  attitude  toward 
the  main  problems  in  international  relations. 

Take  for  instance,  the  negotiations  con- 
cernlnf  atomic  energy.  President  Hutchlns 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  speaks  for  nuuiy 
when  he  says  that  the  world  has  only  a 
slight  chance  of  Tverting  the  horror  of  atomic 
war.  That  slight  chance,  he  believes,  lies  in 
a  rate  of  moral  progress  dtiring  tbe  next  5 
years  far  beyond  anything  that  has  ev«r 
been  dreamed  of.  For  that  purpose,  he  would 
manhal  the  instruments  ut  education 
throughout  the  world  to  develop  in  all  men 
a  common  tradition,  common  ideals,  ajid 
common  ideas.  "The  task,"  he  states  "is 
overwhelming  and  the  chance  of  aucoe»s  la 
slight.    We  must  take  the  chance  or  die." 

But  even  apart  trom  the  atomic  bomb, 
public  opinion  is  filled  with  distrust.  We 
see  it  In  the  agitation  for  abolition  of  the 
veto  power  In  the  United  Nations  Organisa- 
ticm;  and  Jtist  as  clearly,  we  aee  it  In  tj»e 
stubborn  efforts  to  retain  that  power. 

Distrtist  has  stirred  bitter  controversies 
over  the  occupation  policies  in  Germany  and 
Japan,  and  It  has  influenced  deeply  the  pub- 
lic reaction  to  the  conflicts  in  Palestine.  Iran, 
and  Indonesia. 

Nor  does  Its  work  stop  there.  The  failure 
to  formulate  .Tiiy  program  fur  the  gradual 
disarmament  of  all  nations,  and  the  clamor 
throuphout  our  own  land  for  universal  mili- 
tary training,  the  little  brother  of  national 
conscription,  are  but  fiu-ther  evidence  of  this 
same  pervading  spirit  of  distrust. 

n 

Now.  to  the  sludent  of  history,  all  these 
examples  are  but  stirface  Indications.  They 
are  only  the  outcropplngs  of  a  distrust  which 
)s  rooted  in  more  central  causes.  We  must 
search  deeper  for  thoee  underlying  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  the  roots  of  public  dis- 
trtist are  grounded  in  the  utter  lack  at  public 
confidence  In  the  promises  of  totalitarian 
ftates.  The  monstrous  crimes  of  nazism 
and   fascism   are   still    vivid    in   the    public 
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Neither  have  people  forgotten  the 
pies  of  totalitarian  aggression  to 
recent  history. 

that    in   violation   of   solemn 
the    sovereignties    of    the    Baltic 
sunk  without  a  trace,  and  even 
]iubiic    remonstrsnce    from    world 
rhcy    know    that    in    violation    of 
Poland  has  been  partitioner. 
government  scrapped  and   a 
tlve  regime  installed  and  main- 
force.     And  they  know.  too.  that 
people  of  Balkan  countries  live  in 
an  iron  wall  of  censorship, 
logic  of  common  sense,  the  pub- 
indulge   in   hopes   that   total- 
will  afford  to  other  peo- 
ts  they  refuse  to  their  own  sub- 
they   are  convinced   that  slavt 
2ntration   camps,  and   the   mass 
t  of  Innocent  people  are  evil,  re- 
what  nation  sanctions  them, 
wonder  then,  that  the  peoples 
lack  confidence  in  the  prumisrs 
totalitarian  regime? 

(ire,  the  roots  of  public  distrust 
be  found  in  the  disappointing  his- 
efforts    at    international    co- 
Still    fresh    in    memory    is    the 
of  the  League  of  Nations  when 
with  questions  of  vital  import 
of  the  world.     Men  remember 
rrpid   succession   of    international 
ich  were  made  between  the  two 
and   broken  almost  as  soon  as 
made     Nor  does  it  serve  any  good 
ignore  the  sliock  experienced  by 
people   and    those  of  other   lands, 
heard  the  Atlantic  Charter,  that 
statement    of    moral     objectives, 
disparaged  and  whittled  down  by 
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beyond  these  examples  of  hls- 
ommon  people  of  tlie  world  sense 
spokesmen  and  political  phi- 
lave  done  tremendous  harm  to  the 
of  International  agreements, 
determined  efforts  have  been  car- 
divorce    international    relations 


quarters  comes    the  doctrine 
111  of  each  state  is  supreme  and 
no    higher    law       International 
.    it    in   contended,   are   made   to 
the  utility  of  a  state:    and  fuch 
are  revocable  whenever  that  state 
;hem  no  longer  useful  to  it.    Fine 
clever  phrases  may   t>olster   the 
of  such  a  doctrine.    But  the  com- 
of  mankind  brands  it  for  what 

anarchy, 
school   views  all  law  as  only  an 
of  force.     Men  and  nations,  they 
entitled  only  to  the  rights  which 
by  force  or  artifice     The  com- 
of  mankind   rightly  names  this 
"law  of  the  jungle,"  and  labels 
human  relations, 
the  people  are  distrustful  because 
in  their  sou!s  they  sense  in   re- 
st international  cooperation  the 
I   essential   element.     They   know 
era.   covenants,    snd    treaties   are 
worthlflSB  scrolls  imlees  inter- 
:he  t«xt  and  standing  behind  the 
is  legal  recognition  of  an 
mornl    obligation.     And    common 
us  that  nothing  is  inviolable;   if 
Ocd. 


m  iny 


no 


m 


Three  t  lousand  years  ago.  Plato  wrote : 
"If  Cod  pi  esldes  not  over  the  establishment 
or  a  state:  if  it  has  only  a  human  foundation. 
It  CMinot  escape  calamity."  Five  hundred 
y«irs  later  King  David,  with  divine  inspira- 
tion. wrot<  :  "The  fool  has  said  In  hU  heart: 
There  is  n  )  God  " 

And  again:  "Unless  the  Lord  build  th« 
».  the)  labor  In  vain  that  build  It."  To- 
day, SS  cer  ttu-iee  after  David,  the  truth  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  W3rd3  are  evident  In  th« 
tragic  foU|  of  men  planning  for  the  peace 


of  all  mankind  withotit  reference  to  God, 
the  Maker  of  mankind. 

The  existence  of  God  and  His  !uprem9 
dominion  over  the  world  is  not  a  theory  or 
hypothesis  which  men  can  accept  or  reject 
at  will.  It  is  a  stark  fact.  To  deal  with 
human  relations  without  taking  that  fact 
Into  consideration  Ij  folly.  One  might  as 
well  try  to  draw  the  map  of  the  United 
States  without  reference  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  or  to  write  the  history  of  the  United 
StAtes  without  reference  to  the  Constitution. 

If  God  is  ignored.  If  we  do  not  look  for 
the  true,  the  good,  and  the  right  in  the  na- 
tiu-e  of  God.  where  shall  we  look  for  them? 
Politics  will  give  us  the  answer:  To  the  State. 
"The  true."  "the  good."  and  "the  right  will 
t>e  what  each  State  says  they  are.  And  when 
these  little  gods  differ,  the  most  powerfxfi  will 
make  itself  the  almighty  god  of  the  human 
race.  No.  There  is  only  one  moral  code  ot 
universal  and  everlasting  appHcatlon  The 
lule  of  right,  the  standard  of  truth,  and  the 
norm  of  good  are  determined  by  the  natuie 
of  God.  They  cannot  be  found  apart  from 
the  one  true  God. 

How  poignant,  then,  are  the  searching 
words  of  that  valiant  woman  of  China:  "Re- 
ligion, on  which  the  doors  of  diplomacy  seem 
to  have  been  slammed,  is  the  main  pillar 
of  civilization.  Without  it.  there  can  be  no 
international  righteousness,  no  justice,  no 
common  decency,  go  guaranteeing  of  the 
honor  of  the  pledged  word." 

Shortly  after  our  entry  into  the  war.  our 
late  lamented  Commander  in  Chief  made  this 
prophecy:  "We  shall  win  the  war.  and  in 
victory  we  shall  seek  not  vengeance  but  the 
establishment  of  an  International  order  in 
which  the  spirit  of  Christ  shall  rule  the 
hearts  of  men  and  nations."  One  need  net 
grope  for  the  objectives  of  the  spirit  of  Christ 
In  Luman  affairs.  From  a  hillside  in  Galilee, 
the  Sen  of  God  gave  mankind  the  answer  in 
words  that  come  ringing  down  through  the 
centuries :  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  Justice,  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  to  you." 

The  first  step  toward  world  order  is  to 
acknowledge  In  reverence  and  obedience  the 
kinship,  the  dominion  of  God  over  human 
afTairs.  national  and    International. 

The  second  step  u  to  see  that  the  instru- 
ments for  the  ordering  of  men's  actions  are 
In  accord  with  His  justice,  that  U.  with  the 
law  written  In  man  s  nature  and  later  given 
to  U3  mainly  in  the  Ten  Commandments. 

The  chief  instrument  set  up  to  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  At  present,  it  is  little  more 
than  an  alliance  of  victor iotu  powers.  But 
it  Is  all  that  we  htve  and  we  must  build  on 
it.  With  good  will  it  should  he  possible  to 
transform  it  into  a  real  organisation  under 
law  cf  the  international  community.  It 
should  b3  possible,  too.  through  its  agency 
to  develop  and  proclaim  the  provisions  cf 
international  law  in  accord,ince  with  the  true 
norms  of  Jiistice. 

In  cur  own  country  the  status  and  powers 
and  p.-estige  of  the  ijUDr^mc  Court  came  to  oe 
clearly  recognised  only  after  years  of  conflicts 
and  r:3istance.  In  time.  too.  may  we  not 
hope  that  the  Wor.d  Court  will  develop  into 
a  c:tirt  to  wh'cli  all  Justiciable  disputes 
among  nations  must  be  referred— a  court  to 
which  the  provisions  of  disputed  treaties 
Ehall  be  submitted  for  just  Interpretation. 
or.  where  necessary,  for  equitable  revision. 

Ultimately,  however,  the  succcfs  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  will  be  mecs- 
tired  by  its  progress  toward  two  great  goels. 
They  are:  First,  the  sincere  adrptlon  by  all 
nations  of  an  international  bill  of  rights  for 
Individuals  and  for  minority  groups:  and. 
second,  the  adoption  by  all  nations  of  a  pro- 
gram to  reduce  armaiMOti  gradually  and  to 
abolish  military  conaerlptlon. 

When  these  objectives  are  achieved,  and 
only  then,  may  men  feel  with  any  assurance 
that  the  Instruments  of  world  order  are  in 
line  with  HiS  Justice. 


God  has  placed  it  within  the  power  of  the 
men  of  our  day  to  introduce  a  new  era — an 
era  in  which  nations  will  live  together  In 
justice  end  charity.  The  deepest  hope  of 
mankind  la  for  a  world  at  peace,  a  world  of 
sovereign  states  cooperating  to  insure  to  all 
men  the  full  enjoyment  cf  their  rights,  a 
world  of  freemen  and  free  nations  with  tlieir 
freedom  secured  under  God  and  the  law. 

Along  the  hard  road  to  that  goal  the  na- 
tions may  l>e  called  on  to  make  many  sacri- 
fices which  today  seem  great,  but  which,  in 
the  light  of  God's  Justice,  are  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  family  Unjust 
trade  barriers,  the  unfair  advantages  thai 
go  with  might  and  wealth,  the  idea  of  un- 
limited sovereignty — all  of  these  must  be 
either  rejected  or  readjusted  In  accordance 
with  God's  principles  of  Justice.  As  we  move 
along  that  road  to  understanding  and  unity 
let  us  share  the  reverence  and  faith  of  Ten- 
nyson's prayerlul  words,  timeless  and  for  all 
humanity; 

"Our  little  systems  have  their  daj; 
They  have  their  day  and  cetise  to  be. 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee; 
And  Taou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they." 

Today,  as  we  sUnd  at  the  threshold  of 
a  new  era.  it  is  a  heartening  sign  for  thr 
future  that  men.  such  ns  thcss  who  make 
up  this  congregation,  shovild  c'^'-ber  around 
the  altar  of  God  to  offer  thctr  tribute  of  wor- 
ship to  Him.  and  to  draw  from  the  sublime 
sacrifice  of  the  mess  divine  guidance  and 
divine  grace.  You  seek  divine  guidance  that 
you  may  see  more  clearly  God's  piirpoee  in 
a  tangled  world.  You  seek  divine  grace  that 
you  may.  with  courage  and  with  loyalty, 
pursue  that  purpose  in  the  cause  of  Justice 
among  men  and  nations 

May  the  Holy  Spirit  consecrate  ycur  labors 
in  the  sacred  task  of  laying  those  founda- 
tions of  fidelity  and  trust  upon  which  reft 
the  future  peace  and  security  of  mankind, 
and  now.  in  benediction.  I  leave  with  you 
the  divine  promise:* 

"My  son.  forget  not  my  law;  and  let  thy 
heart  keep  My  commandments.  Let  not 
mercy  and  truth  leave  thee;  put  them 
around  thy  neck  and  write  them  In  the 
tables  of  thy  heart,  and  thou  shalt  find  grace 
and  good  understanding  before  God  and 
men  " 


RursI  Electrification  Benefits  From 
St.  Lawrence  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  \aiiiOMT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Jatiuary  29  degislatire  day  of 
Ftiday.  January  18^.  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corsenl  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled •Development  of  the  St  Ljwrence: 
B^ncfiis  to  Rural  Electrification."  The 
article  was  prepared  by  me  for  the  Jan- 
uary 1946  isiue  of  the  magazine  "Rural 
El^trlflcation. ' 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  prinLcd  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

DcvxLOPMCNT  or  THi  St  Lawkkmcb  :  BENrriTS 
TO  RuKAX.  ExjccnuncATioN 
(Bdltor's  Note.— The  co-ope  of  region  I 
voted  to  request  the  National  to  have  an 
article  WTltten  ohowlng  the  benefits  to  te 
derived  from   the  proposed  d'>velcpm?nt  of 
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the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  We  went  to  Sena- 
tor Anu3«.  long-time  friend  of  the  co-ops  and 
advocate  of  the  St.  .awrenoe  project,  with  the 
request  of  region  I.  and  he  kindly  agreed  to 
prepare  this  article  for  Ruml  Electrification.) 

(By  Hon.  George  D.  Aiken,  United  States 
Senator.  Vermont) 

Each  year  th;.t  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  is  de- 
layed, this  Nation  is  being  deprived  of  the 
use  of  a  natural  resource  which  rivals  in 
economic  value  the  TVA  and  the  Panama 
Canal  combined.  For  the  2.200.000  horse- 
power hydroelectric  cflpaclty  of  the  proposed 
power  station  at  the  International  Rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  K'ver  will  equal  the  gen- 
erating capacity  of  all  the  hydroelectric  of 
the  Tennetsee  Valley  area,  and  Uie  16.000.000 
tons  of  ocean  shipping  which  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  provide 
greatly  exceeds  the  original  traffic  in  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  importance  of  opening  the  great  and 
productive  midwest  to  the  deep-water  trade 
routes  of  the  world  holds  for  this  coxintry 
even  greater  promise  than  the  opening  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  the  Suez  Canal  held  for 
the  nations  of  the  old  world.  The  comple- 
tion of  this  long-planned  project  will  add  a 
fourth  coastline  to  the  United  States,  extend- 
ing 2,350  miles  Into  the  heart  of  the  North 
American  Continent. 

Only  eight  countri'n  of  the  world  produce 
as  much  electricity  as  will  be  generated  at 
the  single  dam  near  Massena.  N.  Y.  Also. 
the  generating  capacity  at  the  proposed  dam 
will  be  exceeded  only  by  the  production  ca- 
pacity of  Grand  Coulee. 

The  feasible  transmission  range  of  this 
electricity  Includes  most  of  New  England. 
New  York,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania.  In- 
terconnections will  make  thlF  power  available 
on  an  emergency  basis  as  far  as  Chicago  and 
Washington.  D.  C.  The  value  of  this  cheaper 
power — which  can  be  generated  for  about 
1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour — to  the  rural  and 
urban  people  of  the  area  served,  where  elec- 
tric rates  are  now  among  the  highest  in  the 
country,  will  be  tremendous  Its  value  to 
REA  co-ope  is  particularly  significant. 

In  this  land  of  ours — known  the  world 
over  for  Its  high  standards  of  living — little 
more  than  40  percent  of  oUr  farms  are  electri- 
fied. That  means  that  more  than  3.500.000 
farms  and  about  2.800.000  other  rural  dwell- 
ings are  still  without  central-station  electric 
service.  In  the  States  of  New  York.  Vermont, 
and  New  Hampshire  alone,  there  are  still 
almost  50.000  farn^  without  central -station 
electricity,  and  more  than  86.000  unelectri- 
fled  noDfarm  homes  and  establishments  In 
rural  areas  of  these  Statee. 

The  question  now  is:  How  much  longer  will 
obstructionists  and  self-«eeking  interests  be 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  navigation  and  power  phases 
of  these  waters  which  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  resources  in  the  world?  The 
opposition  has  come  mainly  from  power  in- 
terests and  eastern  railroads,  both  groups 
being  doaely  allied  with  New  York  financial 
powers.  The  eastern  railroads  fear  com- 
petition in  their  rates,  and  the  power  com- 
panies fear  cheap  public  power.  This  cp- 
poettloD  has  been  both  vocal  and  united 
since  public  development  of  this  project 
was  proposed  a  decade  and  a  half  sgo.  Prior 
to  that  time  private-power  Interests  had 
long  been  trying  tn  obtain  the  right  to  tap. 
as  a  private  development,  the  latent  power 
In  the  rapkls  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

CALAMrrr  HOWtEltS  BUST  ^ 

The  calamity  howlers  have  voiced  all  kinds 
of  claims  against  the  proposed  public  devel- 
opment of  the  project.  They  have  fought 
the  power  phase  of  the  project  with  the  same 
kind  of  scare  propaganda  that  was  used 
Bgainbt  TV/».  Botilder.  Grand  Coulee.  Bonne- 
ville, and  other  similar  projects,  claiming 
that  It  Isn't  needed.  Ju"5t  as  the  need  for  the 
power  of  these  other  projects  has  been  proved 


beyond  all  question,  sc  has  the  need  for  power 
in  the  area  to  be  served  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  been  proved.  During  the  war,  the 
shortage  of  electricity  in  the  Northeast  was 
one  of  the  biggest  power  headaches  the  war 
mobilizers  had.  The  peacetime  need  for 
cheaper  power  in  that  area  is  stiU  acute. 

The  railroad  opponents  of  the  seaway — like 
the  man  who  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  in 
a  :  directions — hold  simulUneously  that  the 
seaway  will  be  a  waste  of  money  because  it 
will  not  be  used,  and  that  it  will  cause  their 
economic  ruin  by  taking  business  away  from 
them.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show  that 
the  long-time  benefits  to  be  gained  from  the 
seaway's  cheaper  transportation  far  outweigh 
any  temporary,  short-range  disadvantages 
claimed  by  the  opponents.  There  are  always 
those  who  oppose  any  move  in  the  direction 
of  progress.  Actually,  the  seaway  will  be  an 
alternative  means  of  meeting  a  part  of  our 
future  transportation  requirements  under  an 
expanding  economy. 

The  legislation,  introduced  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  on  October  2  as  a  Joint  resolution, 
is  the  latest  of  several  efforts  on  the  part  of 
congressional  proponents  of  the  project  to 
gain  legislative  consent  to  it.  Specifically, 
the  proposed  legislation  provides  for  approval 
of  the  major  portions  of  a  1941  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  de- 
velop the  navigation  and  power  phases  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  waterway.  The 
Senate  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  In  the  House,  where 
several  Identical  bills  have  been  introduced, 
the  matter  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  >While  It  had 
been  expected  that  1  earings  on  the  Senate 
bill  would  be  held  firs',  no  public  announce- 
ment concerning  the  holding  of  hearings  has 
been  made  as  this  is  written. 

rrasT  B£Ai.  oppoRTUNrrv 

The  legislation  now  before  Congress  repre- 
sents the  first  real  opporttinity  afforded  both 
Houses  to  pass  on  the  real  merits  of  the 
project.  Previously,  technical,  procedural 
qtieetions — unrelated  to  the  merits  of  the 
project — have  served  to  obscure  tlie  funda- 
mental Issues.  In  the  course  of  pursuing 
these  delaying  tactics,  those  opposed  to  the 
undertaking  iiave  achieved  their  purpose  on 
at  least  one  occasion  by  talking  It  to  death. 

In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  cf 
Representatives  the  current  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  bill  is  stronger  than  for  any  simi- 
lar legislation  in  recent  history.  President 
Truman's  endorsement  of  the  legislation,  m 
a  special  message  to  Congress  on  October  3, 
Is  in  keeping  with  a  precedent  follov^ed  by 
every  Chief  Executive  since  Woodrow  Wil- 
son— Republican  and  Democrat  alike.!  Also, 
the  project  has  had  strong  suppoH:  'from 
many  and  varied  groups  outside  of  Govern- 
ment. 

WlOPOSAl,  NOT  NEW 

The  proposal  to  develop  this  seaway  Is  not 
a  new  idea.  It  has  been  envisioned  by  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  over  a  century. 
During  the  last  50  years  the  desirability  of 
harnessing  the  power  latent  in  the  rapids  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  has  been  more  and  more 
appreciated. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  2.350- 
mile  seaway  already  exists,  except  for  a  com- 
paratively short  span.  Aside  from  some  spot 
dredging  in  the  channels  connecting  the 
Great  Lakes — mainly  In  the  S|.  Clair  and 
Detroit  Rivers — the  main  work  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  United  State*  wUl  involve  the 
construction  of  a  control  dam  and  the  big 
power  dam.  locks,  canals,  and  a  power  sta- 
tion In  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Canada's  major  remain- 
ing work  includes  the  construction  of  canals 
and  locks  at  the  Lachiiie  and  Soulanges 
Rapids,  and  the  Installation  of  machinery* 
and  equipment  in  the  power  station,  at  the 
International  Rapids. 

The  total  cost  of  developing  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin  and   the  benefits 


from  the  27-foot  .^away  and  the  cheap  power 
will  be  shared  equally  by  the  United  Slates 
and  Canada.  Our  neighbor  to  the  north  has 
already  spent  approximately  half  of  its  share 
of  the  over-all  cost.  The  United  States  has 
yet  to  make  its  main  contribution. 


President  Truman  Requests  Extension 
of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  29  (leoislalh-e  day  of 
Friday,  January  IS),  1946 

Mr  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  au  article 
entitled  "Truman  Asks  Price  Control  for 
Next  Year."  The  article  not  only  relates 
to  the  statement  made  by  President  Tru- 
man but  also  to  a  statement  made  by 
Civilian  Production  Admini.«;trator  John 
D.  Small,  who  takes  the  same  po.sition 
as  the  one  I  have  taken  in  the  Senate 
during  the  past  2  years,  namely,  that  the 
onlj'  way  to  whip  inflation  is  by  means  , 
of  obtaining  maximum  production,  and  ' 
the  only  way  to  obtain  maximum  pro- 
duction is  through  a  realistic  pricing 
program.  I  think  Mr.  Small  concurs  In 
the  view  I  have  expressed  in  the  Senate 
for  the  past  2  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Trttman  Asks  Prici  Control  for  Nrrr  Year— 
Proouction  Chief  Thinks  OPA  Polict 
Baijcs  Cohvxxsion 

President  Truman  yesterday  called  on  con- 
gressional leaders  for  an  extension  of  price 
control  legislation  for  another  year  after 
next  June  30. 

A  short  time  later  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministrator John  D.  Small  expressed  the 
view  that  OPA  pricing  policies  must  be 
changed  before  the  Nation's  Industry  can  get 
back  into  high  gear. 

Chairman  Spence  (Democrat.  Kentticky) 
immediately  set  House  Banking  Committee 
public  hearings  on  the  OPA  extension  bill  to 
begin  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

TRUMAlf     WANTS     SPTEl) 

House  Democratic  Leader  McCormack,  «.f 
Massachusetts,  said  "the  President  feels  that 
early  action  on  extension  of  price-control 
legislation  as  soon  as  possible  is  a  matter 
of  paramount   importance  to  the- country." 

Representative  WoLCorr..  of  Michigan. 
senior  Republican  on  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, said  large  numbers  of  Republicans  would 
support  a  continuation  of  price  control 
"where  needed,"  but  they  want  amendments 
for  more  precise  definitions  of  OPA's  powers. 

Spemcz  voiced  the  liellef  the  bill  would  go 
through  "without  much  trouble."  and  com- 
mented: "You  know  everybody  te  for  self- 
preservation.  And  that  is  Just  atKUt  what 
OPA  amounts  to  In  otir  economy  today.** 

OPPoemON     AITEAD 

However,  the  extension  measure  Is  bound 
to  meet  some  vigorous  opposition. 

Charging  OPA  with  lack  of  realism  and 
flexibility.  Small  told  a  news  conference  that 
CPA  is  able  to  get  only  dribbling  price  In- 
creases with  which  to  break  production  bot- 
tlenecks. These,  he  said,  are  granted  only 
after  much  argument  and  a  reai  "go-to- 
town"  campaign  on  CPA's  part. 
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Attack  on  OPA  methods  brings  Into 

long -developing  InteradmlnUtra- 

over  whether  Price  Administrator 

Is  to  be  pernutted  to  make 

icy  or  whether  Reconversion  Dl- 

Johh  W.  Snyder  wUl  be  able  to  impoa* 

philoe  )phy  of  "flexibility." 

Snyder  held  the  same  vlewa  on 

ad  that  \a  that  a  few  centa  given 

there    hurts    nobody.     When    in 

the  celling.     At  hta  news  cor« 

Sniall  went  a  step  farther  than  Snyder 

yubllcly  to  declare  a  new  plateau 

o^Ungs  might  be  in  order. 

Increase  la  not   what  will   hurt 

moat."   he  declared.     "Lack   of 

la."     Questioned  on   how  much 
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have.  Small  said:   "It  would 

much.     These  men  who  come  In 

Ing  only  for  very  little  " 
to  state  whether  he  visualtMd  a 
level  cf   "say  5  to  10  percent  to 
."  Small  said:  "Not  any  more  than 
be  needed — if  that  much." 
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Administration    believes    the 
line  should  be  held  as  much 
but  has  given  hundreds  of  price 
since    VJ-day.     It    believes    that 
Increase  to  going  to  be  felt  by  the 
sooner  or  later,  and   Insists   that 
treaented  to  show  whether  an  In- 
WUI  Lncreaae  production  before 
to  raises  for  that  purpose  aloue. 
of   the   Items   Small    declared 
got  to  have  more  of" — has  had 
price    Increases    since    1941    and 
has  continued  to  decline, 
presented  numerous  charts  and  corn- 
report  to  show  that  production 
reality   bogged   down.     December  out- 
below  expectations  on  must  con« 
dutable  goods  Items.    Building  mate- 
lagging.     Nineteen    hundred    and 
loato  look  next  to  Impossible  when 
be  tide  reconversion  output  to  date, 
are  only  one  factor  which  has  de- 
outyut.  Smail  pointed  out.     Many  vital 
have  manpower  shortages,  hi  said, 
haj  been  a  letdown  in  intensity  of 
)Oth  management  and  labor, 
thla  letdown,  he  said.  Is  due  to 
with  OPA  price  ceilings  on 
products     by     tho«e     whu     are 
>etween  rising  costs  and  rigid  cell- 
Ai  other  part  Is  due  to  "reluctance  to 
fgnfard  coramltn\ents  because  of  Un- 
as to  wages,  prices,  and  labor  rela- 


mi  snltude. 


In  a  sellers"  market  of  unprece- 

•    •    If  we  are  to  avoid 

e  must  have  all-out  sustained  pro- 

•     •     •     Instead  we  have  rapidly 

b  ark  markets,  a  trickle  of  conf  umer 

dealers'    ahelvee.    and    Increasing 

Df  matertato  and  components."  he 

cLIe"  of  consumer  goods  Small  to 
vut  to  I'.lustntted  by  th»e  samples 
ion  in  December,  compared  to  1941 

Irons:  350.000.  or  93  percent  of  the 

ranges:  30.000.  or  two-thirds  of  the 


150.000.  or  abcut  half 


if\ 


refrigerators: 
te. 
100.000  seu,  or  only  8  percent  of 

flfnire. 
nacliinea:  5.000,  or  only  about  11 
the  prewar  rate, 
aashing  machines:  65.000  units, 
percent  of  the  1941  rate. 

beside    ccciurulated    wartime 

i  ese  trickles  are  alarming  to  Oov- 

o^lato  who  believe  that  only  great* 

1940  production  can  stop  the  in* 

tide.     Some  of  these  officials  be« 

and  Snyder  believe  price  inceu- 

be  cffered. 


Address  by  Hon.  Harold  E.  Stassen  at 
Conference  of  the  National  Council  for 
a  Permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  29  ileoislattte  day  o/ 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mi.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou5  consent  to  tiave  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  a  great  American  statesman. 
Gov.  Harold  E.  Stassen,  of  Minnesota, 
at  the  conference  of  the  National  Count 
cil  for  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Committee,  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  January  23.  1946. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ur.  Chairman,  dlstlngutohed  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  it  Is  my  deep  conviction  that 
we  meet  at  one  of  those  critical  periods  in 
which  the  world  takes  on  a  sense  of  direction 
and  establtohes  a  course.  A  world-wide  war 
of  terrific  destructive  impact  has  ended  It 
ended  with  victory  for  us  and  for  our  United 
Natlona  allle#  And  It  ended  as  science  re- 
vealed that  the  tiny  atom  had  been  suc- 
cessfully spilt  In  a  manner  to  unleash  amaz- 
Inn  destructive  power 

We  are  now  in  the  period  In  which  the 
minds  aiKt  hearts  snd  materlato  and  machines 
of  mankind  are  reconverting  to  a  world  at 
peace.  It  to  a  time  of  change,  of  readjiut- 
ment.  of  unrest,  of  queitionlng.  of  searching. 
It  Is  a  time  that  pleads  for  moral  leadership 
from  the  United  State*  of  America 

A  review  of  history  makea  it  quite  clear 
that  the  patterh  and  the  trends  were  estab- 
liahed  within  the  first  few  years  after  the  last 
World  War.  which  m  a  quarter  of  a  century 
led  to  world-wide  depressions  and  unem- 
ployment and  suffering  and  to  the  tragic 
outbreak  of  the  second  world-wide  war 

Tbat  mint  not  hnnpen  again  It  will  not 
happen  acaln  if  th"  United  States  of  America 
contributes  In  full  measure  to  the  moral 
leadership  of  the  world  At  the  very  base  at 
the  moral  foundation  of  our  own  country 
hiks  been  the  principle  so  t>raveiy  and  beauti- 
fully enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  aelf- 
evident,  that  all  men  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  r  ghts.  Ihit 
among  these  are.  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
siUt  of  happiness." 

It  was  thto  recognition  of  the  fundamental 
dignity  of  man  which  more  than  any  ether 
thing  has  m&de  It  possible  for  a  small  group 
of  struggling  colcmtee  to  become  a  powerful 
nation,  peopled  by  sons  and  daughters  of 
every  nation  in  the  world. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  thrtt 
th*s  great  principle  has  been  violated  in 
varying  degrees  in  many  portions  of  the 
world  and  has  also  been  violated  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thto  National  Council  for  a  Permanent  Pair 
Employment  Practice  Committee  has  reccg- 
ntoed  clearly  that  unfair  discrimination  In 
employment  because  of  race  or  color  or  creed 
haa  been  one  of  the  blots  upon  t^e  record 
of  our  moral  principles.  Tou  have  recog- 
nised the  imperative  necessity.  If  we  would 
continue  to  buUd  America.  If  we  would  in- 
crease Its  units.  Its  strength,  and  Its  stability 
to  move  forward  in  a  pract'-al,  definite, 
gradual,  and  common -eenae  manner,  to  elimi- 
nate thto  unfair  discrimination. 


I  commend  you  highly  thto  evening  for 
your  clear  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
this  work.  It  to  encouraging  to  find  thto 
unutual  group  of  national  organizations 
working  actively  together  for  this  noble  pur- 
po3c.  I  would  like  to  urge  upon  you  tonight, 
the  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  your  eJorts  making  a  profound  contri- 
bution to  America  within,  but  also  that  ycur 
efforts  in  the  program  for  fair  employment 
practices  Is  an  essential  part  of  the  moral 
leadership  which  America  must  contribute  to 
the  rrorld. 

If  we  would  have  peace  for  mankind.  If 
we  would  have  a  slow,  steady  march  of  prog- 
ress in  the  ':vell-belng  of  men  and  women  and 
little  children  arcund  the  world,  then  It  is 
imperative  that  America  speak  out  agalni^t 
Injustices  around  the  globe.  America  must 
speak  out  against  the  violation  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  wherever  they  may  occur.  Amer- 
ica must  speck  out  on  tiehalf  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  their  hap?s.  and  the.r  aspira- 
tions, and  their  yearnings  And.  America's 
Tolce  cannot  be  heard  in  the  clear,  convinc- 
ing, sincere,  tones  that  are  needed,  unless 
America  also  speaks  out  and  acts  upon  eco- 
nomic Injwttces  and  violations  of  basic  hu- 
man rights  at  home. 

I  know  you  sense  the  bigness  of  this  Isstie. 
I  know  you  grasp  Ita  htotorlc  significance. 

Tlie  current  situation  upon  the  measure 
in  the  Senate  raises  some  additional  grave 
questions.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  peoples  of  the 
United  States  are  In  favor  of  this  legtolatlon 
It  seems  equally  clear  that  a  minority  of  the 
Democratic  Senators  in  the  United  States 
Senate  can  effectively  bicck  this  legislation 
by  the  filibuster  method  In  which  they  are 
now  engaged.  The  question  then  Is  not  sim- 
ply of  the  Importance  of  legialatlon  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  minorities,  but  also  of 
the  Importance  of  the  establtohment  of  a 
legtolative  procedure  that  will  prevent  mi- 
norities from  willfully  blocking  the  decisions 
of  the  majority. 

Clearly  the  tUibtuter  has  a  place  in  legis- 
lative procedure.  It  can  well  be  used  to  in- 
sure an  ctpportunlty  to  the  people  of  the 
cju:itry  to  thoroughly  understand  an  issue 
borore  a  decision.  It  can  be  used  to  give 
time  for  the  mai^alllng  of  evidence,  for 
the  investigation  of  facts,  and  for  sound 
democratic  compromise.  But  it  does  not 
appear  currently  that  It  to  being  used  for 
any  of  theee  ptirpoeea.  The  issue  has  been 
thoroughly  debated  for  many  months.  A 
temporary  wattl—  FXPC  functioned  abiy 
and  well  throogbout  the  war  The  Sia'e  of 
New  York  under  Ooverncr  Dewey  bM  placed 
a  similar  measure  in  operation  with  agreed 
success.  The  Republican  platform  of  2  years 
ago  coDtinueJ  unequivocal  support  for  the 
program.  A  definite  notice  waa  given  by 
the  senstortol  sponsors  of  the  IcKtrlation. 
to  whom  hlKh  praise  should  be  Ktven  for 
their  forUirU'hiness.  their  fairness  and  their 
vision.  The  opinion  of  the  people  clearly 
supports  the  legislation  The  filibuster  then, 
if  long  continued,  constitutes,  purely  and 
sonply.  obstruction  by  a  minority  which  de- 
feats the  effective  functioning  of  daaecrattc 
goTernmer]t  It  gives  eoHifcrt  to  those  of 
the  extreme  right  and  of  the  extreme  left, 
who  seek  to  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
and  the  confidence  in  our  representative 
form  of  government  It  contributes  to  the 
establishment  of  fertile  ground  for  the 
flOUltttltng  at  aubversive  artlvttle*  It  throws 
a  ifiolllght  «pon  a  condition  which  Is  of 
even  wider  aigniflcance  than  the  important 
issue  of  the  PEPC.  It  is  an  issue  which 
should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the 
country  In  the  elections  that  are  before  us. 

There  are  those  who  obstruct  thto  legto- 
latlon  on  the  pleas  that  there  are  other  In- 
justices that  need  correction.  This  to  a 
frequent  tactic  of  euireuched  reaction.  It 
to  not  the  methcd  by  which  progress  to  made. 
Let  measures  be  presented  ai.d  debated  tie- 
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fore  the  country  and  '^nsldered  by  the  peo- 
ple and  the  political  party  conventions  to 
meet  other  injustices  on  their  own  merits. 
Used  as  a  tactic  of  obstruction  this  device 
is  simply  a  methcd  which  results  In  keep- 
ing the  smudge  on  both  the  kettle  and  the 
pot. 

As  to  the  Immediate  measure  of  legtola- 
tlon  Itself,  I  know  that  the  orjanliatlons 
represented  on  this  Council  are  desirous 
that  It  be  adopted  and  administered  In  a 
manner  that  will  carry  out  its  np.me;  in 
other  words,  that  It  will  promote  frlr  em- 
ployment practices  Vhe  amendments  which 
are  propoerd  by  friends  of  the  mensure  lim- 
iting its  apvllcat'cn  to  errployers  of  ov"r 
25  and  requiring  substant  al  evidence  of 
violation  are  sound  amendments.  Other 
reasoncbV  and  sincere  amendments  should 
l?e  aeccfted.  I  knew  that  is  your  attMu'io. 
I  comrr.end  the  recer/ed  and  b-'lnnard  'ude- 
ment  of  the  predominant  leadership  of  the 
minorities  who  are  directly  concerned.  Ycu 
have  demonstrjted  thnt  rau  know  that  proT- 
ress  must  com?  gra'lUHllv.  thpt  eclucatlon 
and  ur.derjtandlng  mus*  k  ?  with  leg- 

tslaticn.    You  have  demo;  an  aware- 

itesa  of  the  nnrn.^r  In  which  subversive  e'e- 
ments  might  endeavor  to  ta''e  advantage, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country,  of  the  situjition  created  oy  unfair 
employment  pr-<cHce8.  Ymi  have  empha- 
sized properlv  thst  you  seek  only  to  have 
the  men  and  women  of  this  country  judged 
In  their  Important  economic  rights  on  ti.e 
bas's  of  their  ability  and  their  character  and 
their  Industry.  You  have  merely  and  ably 
Insisted  that  the  doors  of  economic  cppor- 
tunlty  shcu'd  not  i>e  slammed  shut  becuse 
of  race  or  color  or  creed  You  have  Indi- 
cated that  you  have  recognized  that  a  pro- 
gram of  nondiscrimination  In  economic 
matters  must  not  be  interpreted  to  mern 
the  Invasion  of  etsentlal  rights  of  privacy. 
Ycu  h«ve  Indicated  your  recognition  thut 
the  rl<»hts  of  men  to  associate  together  In 
groups  of  th»lr  own  choosine  so  long  as  thc-y 
do  not  close  the  doors  of  essential  conomlc. 
political,  and  cjlturnl  rights  should  proj^rly 
be  preserved.  I  commend  thto  broadness  of 
your  Hpproach 

Let  us  not  forget  that  everyone  flta  Into 
•  ra'norlty  of  one  type  or  anotl-.or  In  this 
great  country.  I  urge  upon  all  members  of 
minority  groups  that  they  should  so  crnduct 
themselves  that  they  encourage  respect  frrra 
tlis  majorities  and  stimulate  n  desire  to  ex- 
tend fair  treatment.  The  continufng  FUrcess 
of  Arrcrlca  requires  a  contlrulnK  dual  obll- 
grtion  of  those  who  from  day  to  day  and 
issue  to  issue,  find  themselvs  In  the  ma- 
jority to  extend  fair  treatment  to  the  minor- 
ity, and  of  those  who  on  the  same  b3s»s  fl.id 
tbemselves  In  the  minority  to  so  conduct 
themselves  that  they  do  not  obstruct  the 
majority  and  that  they  make  It  a  pleasure 
for  the  majority  to  extend  fair  treatment 
to  them.  It  shculd  be  added,  however,  that 
the  conduct  of  neither  a  majority  nor  a 
minority  should  ever  te  used  as  a  reason  for 
the  failure  to  give  the  basic  fair  treatment 
and  respect  to  fellow  human  beings  which 
to  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  form  of 
givernment. 

The  issue  is  Intense,  it  to  emotional,  it  to 
deep.  But  let  us  recognize  that  the  stakes 
are  very  high.  It  Is  a  part  ol  the  very  at- 
mosphere which  will  determine  the  continu- 
ing peace  and  happiness  of  mankind.  Then 
let  the  effort  to  attain  success  of  your  en- 
deavor continue.  Recognise  that  even  while, 
aa  now.  the  issue  to  being  debated  this  will 
in  Itself  have  a  continuing  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  economic  polrles  and  practlres 
within  the  country.  Never  l>ecome  dis- 
eomraged.  Be  ever  resourceful,  vigorous  yet 
patient,  determined  yet  understanding,  with 
faith  that  the  people  of  this  ctmntry  will  so 
rear  end  to  the  issue  that  It  will  win  through. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

or  oBCcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  29  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18>,  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Hou.^ewives.  Attention!"  published 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Journeymen 
Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters'  Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
>as  follows: 

HOUSEWIVES.  ATTENTION 

Its  just  atjout  time  that  the  politicians  of 
this  country  stop  their  orations  long  encuuh 
to  listen  to  the  housewives  of  America  t«?ll 
them  a  thing  or  two  about  prices  and  the 
CDSt  of  living  The  housewives  are  author- 
ities when  It  comes  to  making  ends  meet  Oy 
stretching  a  dollar.  Perhaps  they  cannot  dis- 
tlrgulsh  the  truth  from  a  falsehood  when 
it  to  burled  In  the  depths  of  a  complicated 
dtoplay  cf  statistical  figures  or  e;:plHlncd 
by  zig-zag  lines  of  varying  colors  on  a  chart; 
but  they  certainly  know  \^hat  to  happening  to 
prices  and  qualities  of  goods.  They  do  the 
buying  for  the  Nation,  and  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  In  the  homely  saying  that  hus- 
bands may  earn  the  money,  but  it's  the  wives 
who  spend  It. 

Are  the  housewives  of  America  beinp  con- 
sul led  as  qualified  experts  by  the  Members 
of  Congress?  The  answer  to  this  question 
to  so  clear  that  It  need  not  be  made.  In- 
stead, too  many  of  the  Congressmen  are  busy 
appeasing  every  pressure  group  that  has 
enougti  money  to  come  to  Washington,  in- 
deed some  Members  cf  Congress  are  so  busy 
listening  to  prcssuie  groups  that  they  rarely 
are  present  In  the  halto  of  Congress.  The 
list  of  absentees  in  Congress  resembles  that 
of  the  "little  red  schcolhouse"  when  there  to 
a  circus  in  lov/n. 

L«t's  take  a  look  at  this  question  of  prices. 

Within  a  year  after  America  got  into  World 
War  II  Congress  decided — by  a  majoiity 
vote — that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
avoid  inflation.  Every  time  we  went  to  wsr 
there  was  Iriflaticn.  Eve:y  time  the  war 
came  to  an  end,  Uiflatlon  did  not.  Every 
time  inaatlon  got  started  during  the  war. 
It  did  not  end  luitU  we  suffered  through  i fto 
postwar  depressions.  The  Anierlcun  house- 
wife doesn't  need  an  economtot  to  "prove" 
that  Inflation  to  not  good  for  the  Nation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  even  Congress  was  siiffl- 
cenily  aware  of  the  dangers  of  Inflation  to 
conduct  an  experiment  de?if^ned  to  avoid  in- 
flation. For  the  first  time  in  the  htotorj'  cf 
America  the  Federal  Government  made  a 
positive  effort  to  fight  inflation  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  antllnflatlon  act  of  October 
1942. 

As  a  consequence  df  thto  act  the  OPA  fixed 
prices  and  rationed  the  amount  ol  cer'.aln 
goods  that  could  be  bought.  To  be  sure  this 
first  experiment  was  not  ICO  |>ert»nt  success- 
ful. To  l>e  sure,  housewives  had  to  become 
magicians  in  order  to  match  the  appetite  of 
the  family  with  the  "points"  allowed  her. 
To  be  sure,  the  chiselers  refused  to  produce 
low-priced  goods  for  the  public  markets 
while  they  did  supply  the  black  market*.  To 
be  sure,  some  landlords  let  their  properties 
run  down  because  they  could  not  raise  the 
rent. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW  ME:nco 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  29  Herrislath-r  day  of 
Friday,  January  18\  19i6 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
XmanJmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  A'jpend-x  of  t^ie  Record  a  letter  from 
A.  Philip  Randolph  to  the  edivOr  cf  the 
New  York  Times  urging  passage  of  the 
FEPC  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Passage  or  FEPC  En.L  UacED — Eoitohial  Op- 

pcsmoN    TO    PaoposKD    Act    StruGCTED   to 

C.nrnrisM 
To  the  Edttob  or  the  New  Ycek  Times: 

Concerning  your  editorial.  The  FEPC  Prob- 
lem, in  your  issue  of  January  24.  you  state: 
"If  the  bill  could  actually  aecuirpllsh  what 
its  p.-cponents  believe  It  ^lU,  we  would  have 
no  hesitation  \r  urging  that  it  become  law 
with  the  least  possible  delay  ' 

Obviously  neither  the  FEPC  bill  nor  any 
bill  which  to  now.  or  will  come  before  the 
Congress.  v>l!l  accomplLsh  100-percent  per- 
formance. But  the  'word  'whaf*  suggests 
such  a  performance  The  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  has  been  aipended  so»T>e  :9 
or  more  times  shows  that  it  did  not  accom- 
plish 100-percent  performance  But  if  the 
founding  fathers  had  refused  to  support  the 
Constitution  on  the  grounds  that  It  was  not 
Infallible  and  complete  we  would  today  be 
unable  to  predict  what  the  c"urpe  of  the 
Nation  would  be  What  bill  or  law  Is  with- 
out Its  Achilles'  heel? 

"If  Its  swift  passage  could  be  made  a  rebuke 
to  S?nator  BiLEO  and  others  who  propose  to 
flLbiister  against  a  vote,  there  would  t)e  an- 
other ar^tmient  in  Its  favpr."  you  observe. 
But  how  ctn  Its  swift  passage  be  effected? 
Certfeinly  not  by  temiims  reservations,  but 
wi<h  the  Fupncrt  of  powerful  voices,  such  as 
the  New  York  Time?,  which  cannot  success- 
fuUy  be  accused  cf  wild-eyed  demagoguery. 

Supportinn  your  reason  for  refusing  to  back 
Senator  Chavez's  measure,  you  state:  "The 
act  would  apply  to  'every  emplo\  er  or  labor 
union  with  more  than  a  handful  cf  employees 
or  meraijers  In  Interstate  or  forclcn  com- 
merce In  any  State.  Territory,  or  poesession  of 
the  United  States."  I  don't  see  anything 
wrong  with  this.  The  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  the  Railway  Labor  Act  apply 
to  businesses  with  a  so-called  handful  of  em- 
ployees, and  thef?e  acts  have  the  same  scope 
of  territory  as  FEPC,  However,  in  order  to 
remove  the  grounds  for  this  criticism,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Council  for  a 
Permanent  FEPC  met  in  conference  wito  the 
Senators  leading  the  fight  for  the  bill  and 
agreed  upon  Increaslnc  the  number  of  em- 
ployees involved  from  6  to  25. 

siMH-Aa  PHOcEauaE  seen 

You  add  that  "an  FEPC  order,  if  sustainel. 
could  in  theory  be  enforced  by  the  Federal 
courts,  with  contempt  penalties,  and  any  wUI- 
ful  interference  with  the  Commiaaion  or  Its 
agenr.£  or  agencies  could  be  punished  by  Im- 
prisonment and  fines."  But  tliis  is  not  dif- 
ferent from  the  procedure  of  other  adminis- 
trative agencies  such  as  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi£slon,  Federal  Tr:.de  Commis- 
sion, the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Securities 
Act,  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  and 
Railway  Labor  Acts.  These  Federal  adminis- 
trative agencies  have  been  reasonably  suc- 
cessftfL 
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QUKSTION    or   INTXlTl 

on  to  say.  "Discrimination  1-  al- 
to prove.  t>eeause  it  involves  the 
e  question  of  Intent  "    I  doubt  that 
psychology  -vtll  sust'ln  ttL-  position. 
is   true  dlscrlml  \r.tion  Is  harr    to 
does  not  follow  that  It  Involves  the 
of  subjective  intent.    You  aie  con- 
)rejudlce  with  discrimination.     PreJ- 
aclol.  rellglouJ.  or  national,  is  sub- 
ind  involves  Intent.     It  Is  an  emotion 
a    tate  or  attitude  of  mind.    It  is 
condition. 

dtsainfilnatlon.     Discrimination,  ra- 

or  what  not,  is  an  objective 

which  can  be  seen,  heard,  and  felt. 

dUcrlmlnation  against  workers 

the  blacklists,  yellow-dog  contracts 

unions   was   stopped    by   the 

Act      But  this  does  not  mean  that 

against,    and    hatred    of.    the 

by  the  employing  cl  hs  are  any  less. 

not   designed    to  abolish    prejudice 

eliminate   discrimination.     The    law 

compel  Protestants  to  love  Jews,  but 

itop  hoodlums  from  smearing  syna- 

wtth   swastikas.     Federal    legislation 

be   able   to   make   Senator   Bilbo 

Representative  Aoam  C.  Powxll  but 

stop    mobs    from    lynching    Negroes. 

p.  event    residential    segregation 

restricted  covenants  and  Jim  Crow 
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have  to  be  created  by  educatkin." 
Certainly  education   Is   a   basic 
preparing  the  way  for  the  enact- 
legislatlon  of  any  kind.     But  this 
indicate  that  In  order  to  make  pub- 
favorable  to  FSPC  classes  and 
anthropology  should  be  held  and 
While  there  is  no  objection  to 
of  education   it  doubtless  would 
astronomical    time    to   register   any 
4hange  on  FEPC  or  any  other  Issue  in 
oi  minorities, 
that  there  is  am  unwarranted 
_  between  the  prcceaaes  of  educa- 
Iflglalaclon.     The  fact  Is  legislation 
of  popular  education.     It  tends  to 
an  issue  which  educates  the  peo- 
flght  for  FBPC  legislation  brings 
focus  a  concrete  socio-economic 
which  is  debated  and  discussed  pro 
In  schools.   .•hurc;s,  trade  unions, 
clubs,  barber  shops,  end  on  street 
But  this  exchange  of  ideas  on  FKPC 
rrena  of  public  discussion  would  not 
ind  have  the  vital  Interest  ar.d  en- 
were  there  no  bills  before  Congress, 
of  education  Is  a  living,  dynamic 
;t  conforms  to  the  principle  of  the 
school  of  education  of  learning 


A.  Phujp  Randolph, 
Cochairman.  National  Council 

for  a  Permanent  FEPC, 
YoKX,  January  25.  1946. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  29  ^legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  i«»,  1946 

Mr.  LA  FXDLLETTE.  Mr.  Pre.<5ident,  if 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  will  yield  to 
me  without  prejudice  to  his  right  to  the 
floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the  Progres- 
sive, and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  issue 
of  Monday,  January  28.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

ALTnNATnrcs  to  BKASS-BAT  irODDLINa 

(By  Senator  Robcbt  M.  La  FoLtrm.  Jr.) 

Despite  repeated  assurances  from  the  Array 
and  Na\'y  top  commands,  demobilization  uf 
the  armed  forces  continues  to  be  a  red-hot 
issue  for  many  mlUlcns  of  Americans 

The  undercurrents  of  dissatisfaction  are 
not  merely  hcmesicknees  nor  the  standard 
brand  of  griping  which  some  troop  com- 
manders insist  Is  a  natural  and  desirable 
trait  in  an  aggressive  Army  man.  Nor  Is  the 
dissatisfaction  expialntd  by  other  far- 
fetched theories  that  the  American  soldier 
ia  so  superior  intellectually  that  he  has  no 
respect  for  discipline,  oi  that  treatment  of 
him  has  been  too  soft  compared  with  the 
ironclad  rule  of  other  armies. 

The  smoldering  resentment  that  pervaded 
the  thoughts  cf  many  of  the  men  overseas 
for  many  months  was  ktndlfd  into  a  roaring 
flame  by  two  recent  Incidents:  (1)  The  news 
story  In  Stars  and  Stripes  cf  an  Interview 
In  the  Pacific  area  with  the  Snrretary  of  War 
In  which  It  was  reported  the  Secretary  ex- 
pressed complete  lack  of  knowledge  that 
points  did  not  continue  to  accumulate  after 
VJ-day.  and  (2)  the  announcement  by  the 
Army  that  demobtlizatlon  would  be  slowed 
down,  despite  previous  promisee  and  ample 
shipping  space. 

So  great  was  the  reaction  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  that.  In  the  opinion  cf  some 
observers.  It  approached  the  condition  of 
maw  hysteria  and  even  mutiny.  The  Army 
Chief  of  Stall  later  admitted  in  a  meeting 
before  Members  of  Congress  that  the  reaction 
of  the  men  wa->  unexpected  by  the  Army  and 
they  were  unprepared  to  meet  it.  Even  now, 
the  Army's  primary  method  of  meeting  the 
situation  seems  to  be  in  restricting  the 
privileges  of  the  men  so  that  they  cannot 
demonstrate  their  feellngi  openly 

When  a  OI  digs  In  hla  pocket  and  spends 
his  hard-earned  cash  to  send  expensive  tele- 
grams to  his  Senator  or  Congressman,  or  joins 
with  his  friends  in  buying  expensive  advertis- 
ing in  American  newspapers,  you  can  safely 
conclude  that  his  are  not  ordinary  rumblings 
without  good  cause. 

The  exceptionally  heavy  coa|i«Mkmal  mall 
on  this  subject  comes  not  only  from  the 
servicemen,  but  also  from  the  relatives  and 
friends  at  home  who  share  the  Impatience 
and  dissatisfaction.  There  Is  nothing  super- 
ficial about  the  letters  and  tslcgrams.  They 
are  not  mass  inspired.  Each  has  an  Indi- 
vidualistic opinion  or  a  pathetic  personal 
story  to  relate.  In  each,  one  senses  a  deep 
feeling  and  a  dead-earnest  attitude.  The 
Irony  of  It  all  is  that  the  individual  Senator 
or  Congressman  Is  able  to  give  direct  as- 
•istanc*  to  but  a  small  percentage 'of  those 
who  seek  his  aid. 

Demobilization  Is  such  a  tremendous  Job 
that    it    waa    inevitable    that    mistakes    be 


made.  Furthermore,  regardless  of  the  prc- 
gram  adopted,  certain  borderline  cases  and 
certain  Inequities  were  t>ound  to  arise.  In 
All  falmcas.  credit  must  be  given  for  some 
phases  of  demobilization  that  have  proceeded 
entirely  satisfactorUy. 

However,  it  is  apparent  from  congressional 
correspondence  that  some  of  the  past  excus«>s 
about  Inadequate  shipping  space  only  served 
to  raise  to  the  boiling  point  the  Ire  of  thote 
who  saw  partially  loaded  ships  leave  their 
harbors.  It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  vety 
specific  Army  prombe  of  only  a  few  months 
ago  that  certain  men  would  be  released  t>y 
March— and  then  reneging  on  the  promi.ie 
now.  Is  a  mortal  blow  at  Army  morale,  ito 
matter  how  Jostlfied  the  revision  may  be  dn 
any  other  grounds. 

No  one  not  even  the  men  directly  affected, 
want  to  shirk  any  real  responsibilities  v;e 
have.  When  our  men  overseas  had  a  Job  lo 
do,  they  did  It.  Too  often  now  they  have 
no  Job  and  can  see  no  reason  for  their  en- 
forced Idleness,  thousands  of  miles  from 
home.  You  don't  have  to  t>e  a  psycholof:lst 
to  know  that  enforced  Idleness  breeds  un- 
happlness  and  discontent.  If  we  have  a 
clean-up  Job  to  do.  If  we  have  Government 
property  that  must  be  cared  for  In  remcte 
parts  of  the  world— that  job  must  be  done. 
But  It  can  be  done.  In  my  opinion,  with 
fewer  men  and  in  more  orderly  fashion 

Another  excuse  frequently  given  for  de- 
mobilization delnys  Is  that  replacemcnu  are 
not  reaching  the  foreign  theaters  ftst 
enough.  This  is  alao  uaed  as  a  convenient 
argument  for  the  eaWnalon  of  conscriptl.in 
and  compulsory  military  training.  The  sim- 
ple mathematics  of  the  situation  Is  convli.c- 
ing  proof  that  there  Is  a  fallacy  in  this  argu- 
ment. The  plain  fact  is  that  the  present 
numerical  strength  of  our  armed  forces  la 
still  many  millions  above  that  called  for  by 
any  permanent  plans.  Not  until  we  denio- 
billze  the  excess  must  we  provide  replace- 
ments man  for  man.  Hence,  It  follows  tliat 
If  replacements  are  not  sutBclent  In  foreign 
areas,  either  the  over-all  planning  Is  avry 
or  replacements  are  being  used  to  prov:de 
complements  for  establishments  which  are 
cot  intended  to  t>e  permanent  Installatlo  is. 

There  may  have  been  some  Justiflcatl-jn 
from  an  administrative  standpoint  for  each 
of  the  serrlces  to  have  Its  own  plan  of  ( e- 
mobillzatlon.  but  this  has  l>een  otfset  by  the 
confusion  and  unfortunate  dissimilar  action 
taken  as  between  similar  cases  in  different 
service  branches.  I  am  convinced  Congnss 
erred  In  permitting  the  services  to  work  cut 
their  own  demobilization  plans  rather  thin 
facing  the  problem  squ.irely  and  legUlatlag 
into  law  a  clear-cut  uniform  procedure. 

Of  course,  this  experience  Is  not  unique 
In  Oovemment  administration  and  legisla- 
tion. We  had  some  of  the  same  confusion 
on  a  lesser  scale  when  Selective  Service  was 
inducting  men.  We  had  some  of  the  sanie 
uncertainties  and  frequent  changes  In  our 
wartime  tax  laws.  The  factor  of  unneces- 
sary uncertainty  Is  a  most  disturbing  influ- 
ence, whether  It  concerns  the  taxpayrr, 
prospective  Inductee,  or  serviceman  seeking 
release  to  civilian  life. 

This  type  of  imcertalnty  could  be  mini- 
mized with  better  administration.  There  are 
many  other  uncertainties  that  prey  on  tJie 
minds  of  the  men  overaeaa.  Bconomic  proo- 
lems  pertaining  to  themselTes  and  their 
families  loom  very  large.  Future  Job  oppor- 
tunities—especially the  better  jobs — appear 
very  uncerUln  unless  early  release  is  ob- 
tained; even  the  opportunity  cf  attending 
school  under  the  GI  law  appears  to  be  Jeop- 
ardized by  Inadequate  housing  and  Qll?d 
student  quotas.  And  in  the  meantime  Ms 
dependents  may  be  struigUng  to  survive  on 
a  niggardly  allotment  from  the  Government. 
Add  to  that  occasional  marital  problems, 
sickness,  and  a  score  of  other  problems,  pliu. 
of  course,  an  overwhelming  desire  to  get  bark 
home  with  his  friends,  relatives,  and  nelsh- 
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bors — and  you  have  a  composite  of  the  un- 
certainties and  desires  in  the  mind  of  the 
serviceman. 

In  many  cases  there  is  stiU  another  im- 
portant problem  that  must  be  faced  before 
satisfactory  morale  can  be  had:  all  unwar- 
ranted dlacrimlnatious  between  officers  and 
enlisted  men  must  be  eliminated.  In  a 
peacetime  military  or  naval  establishment 
there  Is  always  a  tendency  to  erect  rigid  social 
and  administrative  barriers  which  are  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  morale  of  the  enlisted  men. 

The  Importance  of  an  orderly  solution  to 
the  demobUizatlon  problem  should  not  be 
underestimated.  Apart  from  the  personal 
considerations  of  the  service  men  and  women 
(which  Is  reason  enough  in  itself)  we  are 
face  to  face  with  at  least  two  repercussions 
from  the  problem  that  qan  entail  widespread 
and  disastrous  consequences: 

First,  with  respect  to  our  part  in  Interna- 
tional relations  With  the  display  of  internal 
dllDculties  in  the  armed  forces,  we  may  give 
an  appearance  which  will  weaken  our  hand 
In  international  dealings. 

Second,  with  respect  to  s  future  voltinteer 
army.  Unless  we  quickly  rectify  the  present 
situation  and  assuage  the  bitter  feelings  of 
those  getting  out  of  the  Army  we  cannot  hope 
successfully  to  encourage  others  voluntarily 
to  accept  a  career  in  the  armed  forces. 

The  stakes  are  higher  than  many  realize. 
The  time  has  come  to  move  boldly  and  de- 
cisively with  constructive  alternatives  to  the 
muddling  of  the  demobilization  problem. 


A  Humanity  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

OF  oarcoN 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  "THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  January  29  (legislatire  day  oj 
Friday,  January  1^) ,  1946 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Ahrin  Johjison  entitled  "A  Humanity 
Loan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

A    HUMANITT    LOAN 

(By  Alvin  Johnson) 

"Some  hae  meat  who  canna  eat, 
Some  can  eat  wha  want  it; 
But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat. 
And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit." 

We  Amerlcnns  can  eat  and  the  red  points 
have  gone  back  to  the  Devil,  leaving  It  to  the 
good  old  honest  dollar  to  regulate  our  con- 
stunlng  fires.  All  through  the  war  we  were 
the  l)est  fed  people  under  the  sun.  Now  we 
will  have  to  look  to  mr  buttons.  And  shall 
we  not  be  universally  admired  for  our  sleek 
plumpness.  Ilk.  Little  Jack  Horner? 

Alas,  a  hungry  world  has  no  admiration  to 
spare  for  the  sleek  and  fat.  On  the  contrary. 
we  are  by  way  of  becoming  the  most  detested 
nation.  That  Lb  wholly  imfair.  It  Is  not  our 
fault  that  French  and  Italians.  Greeks,  Yugo- 
slsvs,  Poles.  Russians,  Austrians,  Germans, 
Chinese,  Japanese  go  hungry.  We  didn't 
start  this  war.  We  finished  It.  and  we  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  all  mankind,  even  the 
former  enemy  populations  for  that.  But 
mass  starvation  is  an  ley  soil  for  gratitude  to 
grow  in.  There  -re  30,000.000  children  In 
Europs  who  would  hardly  recognize  the  sen- 
sation of  a  full  stomach.  There  are  20.000.000 
mothers  starving  themselves,  brave  souls,  to 
put  a  little  more  food  into  their  children's 
mouths,  or  to  supply  a  few  extra  calories  to 


support  a  hopeless  husband  In  his  treks  for 
fagots  to  make  a  little  fire.     As  good  Chiis- 
tians  or  good  Jews,  they  ought  to  find  plea* — 
ure  In  the  fact  that  we  at  least  are  fed  and 
clad  and  housed  humanly.     But  they  don't. 

Well,  you  say.  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
Could  we  find  food,  even  by  stinting  ourselves 
savagely,  for  all  those  hungry  people?  Could 
we  find  transportation?  Could  we  find  the 
finances? 

We  could. 

Our  f.arm8  produced  this  year  a  billion 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  we  have  a  carry-over 
of  450.000,000  bushels.  We  cannot  possibly 
eat  more  than  650,000.000  bushels:  we  do  not 
need  more  tiian  200.000.000  btishels  for  ceed 
and  for  the  rats.  There  are  at  least  350.000.- 
(XX)  bushels  we  could  not  only  spare  but 
which  we  could  gladly  have  taken  off  our 
hands  to  keep  them  from  weighting  down 
next  year's  market.  And  350.000,000  busDels 
of  wheat.  In  addition  to  home  supplies,  would 
provide  bread  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  Europe,  and  leave  enough  over  to 
supplement  the  Indonesian  rice  needed  lor 
Japan  and  China. 

But  Europe  also  needs  proteins  of  animal 
origin,  mainly  meat  and  milk.  We  shall  pro- 
duce enough  meat  this  year  to  give  us  each, 
counting  also  the  toothless  babes  And  the 
octogeuariaiis,  with  160  pounds  of  meat. 
Do  we  need  160  pounds  per  capita?  The 
bealtbieet  adults  in  America  do  not  eat  above 
120  pounds  per  capita:  or,  if  they  comume 
their  quart  of  milk  a  day,  not  above  80 
pounds.  The  strong-limbed  Scots  have  never 
In  history  eaten  more  than  60  pounds  of  meat 
and  fish.  We  are  going  to  eat — or  waste — 40 
pounds  of  meat  per  capita  In  excess  of 
our  full  needs.  That  means  5.600 .000, (XX) 
pounds — enough  to  oope  with  the  gr»;ater 
part  of  the  physiological  protein  deficiencies 
of  most  of  western  E^irope. 

We  produce  a  hundred  billion  pounds  of 
milk  a  year.  Reduced  to  solids,  that  means 
4.000.000.000  pounds  of  buttetfat  and  4,- 
OOO.OOO.OCX)  pounds  of  casein.  If  we  consume 
as  much  milk  as  we  should  per  capita,  we 
would  consume  one-tenth  of  the  whole  milk. 
The  butterfat  we  use  'or  our  consumption, 
but  the  casein  mostly  goes  to  American  hogs. 
In  the  form  of  dried  skim  milk  we  could 
supply  Europe  with  8.0(X).000,0<X)  pounds. 
quite  enough  to  make  up  for  any  meat  s.'iort- 
age.  And  we  could  spare  a  bit  of  butterfat. 
enough  to  abate  the  discouraging  European 
fat  shortage,  taken  together  with  larti  we 
don't  need  and  vegetable  oils  we  could  get 
from  the  copra  of  the  South  Seas  and  the 
palm  nuts  of  Africa.  If  we  went  after  them. 

But  can  we  find  the  shipping?  The  idle 
ships  lying  around  the  wharves  of  the  world, 
the  ships  crossing  the  ocean  In  ballast  are 
a  scandal.  Could  we  distribute  the  food  In 
Europe,  with  transportation  in  Its  present 
state?  We  handled  bigger  and  more  dlfllctilt 
problems  of  distribution  for  the  Army. 

But  the  reader  will  say  with  relief,  we  are 
getting  ready  to  do  these  things.  Is  not  Con- 
gress preparing  to  add  another  $1.350.00<).000 
to  the  exhausted  UNRRA  budget?  Grant 
that  Congress  does  act.  Is  $1,350,000,000 
enough? 

Consider:  Out  of  1.360,(X)0,000  It  Is  possible 
to  send  300.(X)0.000  bushels  of  wheat.  That 
will  take  more  than  half  of  It.  It  will  be 
possible  to  send  a  billion  pounds  of  mj«t — 
just  about  equal  to  the  billion  pounds  we  will 
supply  to  our  300,000.000  population  of 
legitimate  cats. 

No;  our  conscience  cannot  get  off  so  esizlly. 
We  shall  need  a  lot  more  money,  and  »'here 
will  CJongress  find  It?  The  American  public 
is  no  longer  avid  for  Victory  loans. 

You  subscribe  and  I  subscribe  to  stale  Vic- 
tory loans,  but  with  wry  faces.  How  about  a 
humanity  loan,  every  dollar  to  go  to  feed  the 
hungrj',  clothe  the  naked,  bind  up  the  wcupds 
of  war  where  possible,  set  at  least  the  umall 
industries  that  Involve  no  war  risks  operat- 
ing? Would  you  subscribe  for  such  a  huiman- 
tty  loan?     Would  I?     Of  course  we  would. 


even  If  we  had  to  borrow  money  to  do  It. 
Millions  of  Americans  would,  if  we  built  tip 
adequate  propaganda  for  it.  The  average 
American  may  be  cynical  in  speech,  but  his 
heart  is  human. 

But  you  ask.  would  we  relieve  the  suffering 
of  former  enemy  populations  on  the  satue 
terms  as  populations  that  remained  friendly? 
We  would.  We  savage  civUians  would  take 
a  leaf  from  the  policy  of  our  gallant  Army. 
They  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  prisoners 
taken  in  murderous  battle  on  the  same  terms 
as  themselves. 

Honor  to  our  gallant  Army:  it  shot  no 
hostages.  It  Inflicted  no  reprisals;  It  sullied 
Its  name  with  no  Lidlces.  We  civilians,  when 
we  let  a  beaten  population  perish  by  the  ten 
thotisand  weekly,  for  want  of  the  relief  we  are 
quite  able  to  give:  what  are  we  doing  but 
taking  reprisals  in  their  most  abhcu-rent 
form?  For  by  and  large.  It  Is  the  children 
and  their  devoted  mothers  we  are  dooming  to 
death. 

Readers  vrtll  you  join  with  me  In  a  move- 
ment to  awaken  our  people  to  our  Imperative 
moral  responsibility  to  raise  the  hope  of  the 
hopeless,  to  pave  the  ways  of  peace,  to  buUd 
a  future  of  the  world  upon  a  sounder  basis 
than  the  threat  of  atomic  bombs? 


FEPC  Termed  Farce  by  Local  Employers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

.   HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  SOtriH  CAXOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  January  29  Uegislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  t'.e 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "FEPC  Termed  Farce  by  Local  Em- 
ployers," which  appeared  in  the  Anderson 
tS.  C.)  Daily  Mail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec<»d, 
as  follows: 

FKPC  TESAIZD  FASCZ  BT    LOCAL  EMPLOVKBS 

(By  Jack  StiUman) 

The  Pair  Employment  Practices  Ckjmmis- 
slon  legislation,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
be  a  farce,  as  far  as  small  businessmen  in 
Anderson,  questioned  by  a  Daily  MaU  re- 
porter yesterday,  are  concerned.  Included 
In  the  sur\-ey  were  Negro  workers  and  white 
employers  alike,  who  admitted  that  they 
did  not  know  what  the  proponents  of  the 
FEPC  were  seeking. 

They  believe  Anderson  represents  an  aver- 
age southern  town,  and  those  businessmen 
questioned  yesterday  represent  average  small 
businessmen  throughout  the  South.  They 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  FEPC  seemed 
to  have  a  "hidden"  meaning  In  "fair  em- 
ployment," and  that  It  was  a  bad  bill  and 
could  never  be  enforced  if  1  were  passed  by 
Congress. 

"I  believe  It  would  be  a  bad  law.  and  could 
never  be  enforced,"  one  employer  eald.  His 
opinion  was  that  such  a  law  would  only  cause 
confusion  and  do  nothing  toward  solving 
interracial  relations  In  the  South,  "If  that  Is 
a  purpose  of  the  bill."  he  said. 

One  Negro  Included  In  the  survey  was  a 
veteran  of  21  months  In  tiie  South  Pacific. 
He  told  the  rejxirter  that  he  had  discussed 
racial  relations  with  white  soldiers  in  th« 
PhUippines  many  times.  Tliere  was  some 
argument  about  racial  segjcgatlon.  he  said, 
but  be  pointed  out  that  neither  the  N^ro 
soldiers  nor  the  white  soldiers  could  deter- 
mine just  what  was  meant  by  discrimination, 
when  applied  to  white  and  Negro  races. 
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pointed  out  that  neither  he  ncr 
\in  race  had  been  able  to  determtna 
the  proponents  of  PKPC  were  seek- 
they  want  to  improve  racial  rela- 
the  white  people  and  the  col- 
e.  then  the  PEPC  will  do  nothing 
confusion.    The  question  of  per- 
ls too  btg."  he  said. 
Negroes   questioned   yesterday   ad> 
they  had  not  heard  of  any  clear 
of  fair-employment  practices,  and 
reporter  that  they  did  not  see  how 
law  would  Improve  racial  relations 
None  would  charge  that  they 
discriminated  against,  and  again 
^^tkt  does  the  Congress  mean  when 
•discrimination'?" 

the  employers  pointed  out  that 
built  thelr-buslnew  up  over  a  period 
and  held  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
to  hire  anyone  whom  they  saw  fit 
conduct  their  businesses  accord- 
said  that  any  such  legislation 
had  too  many  loopholes  to  be 
enforced  upon   the  people. 
has  no  large  labor  unions,  and 
shop  Is  virtually  unknown.     Those 
In  the  survey  yesterday  were  ccn- 
the  closed  shop  was  dlscrlmlna- 
they  said  that  until  such  a  meas- 
Included  In  any  law  to  enforce  any 
compulsory   employment,   the    fair 
enactment  of  Oongw ■  could  not 
any  hope  of  enfore*ni«nt 

showed  that  the  average  south- 
leves  that  proponents  of  FEPC  are 
reach  too  many  Intangible  things 
tn  the  problem  of  racial  relations 
They  believe  that  thoae  favor- 
t  practices  are  attempting 
he  power  of    numbers  to  pass   the 
Instead  of  digging  Into  the  facts  In- 
here the  law  would  affect  the  major- 
people     They  believe  that  the  FEPC 
directly  at  the  South,  and  that  it 
no  fair  enforcement  In  any  part  of 
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and  white  persons  alike  pointed  to 

racial  troubles  of  northern  cities,  and  re- 

belteve  that  legislation  designed  to 

troubles   would   serve   the  same 

In  the  South.    They  again  pointed  to 

iDtslnglble  problen^  facing  the  two  races 

{ outh.  and  said  that  the  most  prom- 

<pi  jblem  confronting  the  average  south- 

a    friction    between    personalities 

law  on  earth  can  prevent 

questions  put   forth  by  the 

those  Included  In  the  survey  brought 

natter  of  States'  rights,  and  held  to 

belief  that  ''ie  FEPC  la  trespassing 

ghta      They    could    not   understand 

T«8  ot   other   parts   of   the 

!OCdd  miccaaBfulIy  campialgn  for  the 

tnd  well-being  of  the  South. 

conceded  by  all  questioned  that   If 

oth^r  State  adopted  a  fair  employment 

commUslon  of  Its  own.  It  possblly 

atilve  some  of  the  labor  problems  of 

but  never,  they  said,  would  such 

any  purpose  other  than  to  confuse 

about  more  problems  than  already 

the  people  of  South  C.uolina. 
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It  a   SubtUotial,   Fairly  Typical 
American  Gty 


EKTEfJSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

(ON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLoanjA 
IN  THE  bENATE  OF  THE  CNITKD  STATES 

Tuesda  t.  January  29  (legislative  day  of 
.Friday.  January  14 >,  194S 

Mr.  I EPPER.    Mr.  President,  the  city 
of   Miani.   bocaiL^e   of   the   charm  and 


greatness  of  the  city,  is  often  regarded 
as  not  being  a  substantial  city,  that  is,  a 
city  of  business  and  industry  as  well  as 
a  city  with  recreational  appeal.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Miami  Is  a  Substantial.  Fairly 
Typical  American  City."  written  by  Mr. 
John  S.  Knight,  owner  of  the  Knight 
newspapers,  which  emphasizes  the  sub- 
stantial as  well  as  the  more  recreational 
character  of  this  great  American  city. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MIAMI    IS    A    StrBSTANTlAL.    FAIR1.T    ITFICAL 
AMCaiCAN    CITT 

Several  hundred  AssocUted  Press  managing 
editors  gathered  here  for  their  twelfth  annual 
meeting  and  the  ftrst  since  1»43  are  getting 
a  perspective  of  Miami  never  related  by  the 
picture  magazines  and  that  acidulous  de- 
bunker  of  the  American  scene,  Westbrook 
Pegler 

When  Miami  Beach  was  very  young,  the 
late  Carl  Ftsfcer  employed  Press  Agent  Steve 
Hannagan  to  glamorize  that  spit  of  pumped- 
up  land  and  reclaimed  mangrove  swamps 
as  the  renith  of  the  American  Riviera. - 

Very  soon  thereafter.  Miami  Beach  bathing 
beauties  and  local  lorelles  In  gay  sports  at- 
tire crowded  many  a  newsworthy  picture  out 
of  the  roto  sections  and  the  newsreels. 

So  well  did  Steve  do  his  Job  that  In  the 
era  of  gat  and  gal  Journalism,  the  Miami 
area  was  the  beneflclary  of  so  many  millions 
of  dollars  of  free  publicity  that  newspaper 
business  managers  winced  every  time  they 
say  another  piece  of  cheesecake  art  under  a 
Miami  date  line. 

Miami  l>ecame  known  throughout  the 
world  as  a  gay  winter  resort  flaunting  Its 
tinsel  and  spangles  to  lure  the  well  to  do 
who  could  afford  winter  vacations  without 
untMlancing  the  family  budget. 

But  there  w<is  and  la  another  side  to  the 
Miami  story.  Briish  aside  the  tinsel  and  fold 
back  the  spangles  and  you  will  find  Miami 
to  be  a  substantial  and  fairly  typical  Ameri- 
can city. 

Dade  County,  in  which  both  the  Mlamls 
are  located,  has  a  permanent  population  cf 
slightly  over  300.000.  It  Is  a  county  of 
heme  owners  who  take  their  community  re- 
sponslblUties  seriously  and  have  unbounded 
faith  in  the  future  of  this  truly  remarkable 
area. 

While  the  resort  bualncsa  is  Miami's  pri- 
mary Industry,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
this  UttJe  corner  of  the  country  than  glitter, 
glamor,  gambling,  and  gals.  During  the  win- 
ter season.  Miami  fairly  bulges  at  the  scams 
In  asslmUatlng  some  300.000  visitors  but  they 
aU  manage  somehow  to  find  living  accom- 
modations, food,  and  recreation.  Some- 
times we  wonder  how  a  community  of  this 
size  can  withstand  the  Impact  of  such  an 
avalanche  of  people  But  Miami  does  the 
Job  and  thrives  on  It. 

The  rest  of  the  year.  Miami  la  concerned 
with  all  of  the  community  reaponalbllltlea 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  growing,  progres- 
sive American  city.  Dtirlng  the  war  years, 
Dade  County  Red  Cross  and  War  Chest  cam- 
palgna  met  with  a  tremendous  response.  Its 
citizens  knew  there  was  a  war  on  because 
they  could  see  with  their  own  eyes  the  ships 
that  were  torpedoed  Just  offshore  by  the  Nazi 
suhmarlxws. 

When  this  winter  playground  waa  con- 
verted virtual  y  overnight  into  a  gigantic 
parade  grotrnd.  Miami  and  Miami  Beach 
took  It  without  faltering.  As  I  said  In  a 
litUe  Ulk  to  the  A.  P.  Managing  Editors, 
m'ore  American  troops  were  trained  here  dur- 
ing the  war  than  composed  the  entire  Ameri- 
can prewar  Army.  Hotels  becanie  barracks, 
and  restaurants  and  night  clubs  were  con- 
verted  Into  mesb  halls. 


The  famous  Hlaleah  race  track  was  turned 
Into  an  Army  warehotise  and  Miami's  com- 
mercial docks  became  the  naval  training 
center  at  which  thousands  of  Allied  as  well 
as  American  sailors  were  Instructed  In  the 
art  of  handling  small  boats. 

Miami  became  the  headquarters  of  the 
Gulf  Sea  Frontier  and  the  Seventh  Naval 
District.  The  Nazi  submarine  warfare  vas 
licked  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Sovth 
Atlantic  by  naval  officers  who  directed  the 
fight  from  Miami. 

General  of  the  Army  H.  H.  Arnold  is  lu- 
thorlty  for  the  statement  that  the  air  for:e8 
framing  program  was  advanced  6  months  by 
the  availability  of  Miami's  resources. 

At  one  time  the  antisubmarine  train  ng 
biise  was  giving  Instruction  to  more  tlan 
10.000  men.  The  paval  air  station  at  C»pa 
Locka  had  a  personnel  varying  between 
10,000  and  15.000  throughout  the  war. 

Miami  was  the  nerve  center  for  the  Army 
Transport  Command's  service  to  noi-th 
Africa  and  the  CBI  theater.  Nearby  Home- 
stead provided  one  of  the  world's  flnmt 
bomber  fields  and  the  Richmond  Naval  Air 
Station  a  few  miles  away  housed  the  blln  ps 
that  performed  such  yeoman  service  In  At- 
lantic antlsub  patrol  duty. 

Additionally,  at  war's  end.  more  than  ?O0 
Miami  plants  were  producing  gas  masks,  div- 
ing helmets,  radios,  airplane  assemblies,  oU 
tankers  and  hundreds  of  other  military  Iter  is. 

Last  year  Look  magazine  pictured  the  seamy 
side  of  Miami  as  a  hide-out  for  war-we:  ry 
playboys  and  a  few  mental  IV-F's  from  bcth 
Houses  of  CoDgress.  but  the  real  people  of 
Miami  need  never  apologize  for  what  I  ccn- 
slder  their  superb  all-out  war  effort 

Although  picture  editors  are  notoriously 
susceptible  to  "leg  art."  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  Miami's  presa  agents  may  some  c  ay 
learn  how  to  glamorise  a  potato,  tomato,  or 
bein. 

This  area  has  a  winter  vegetable  buslnsss 
that  brings  in  better  than  $50,000,000  a  y*>ar 
and  is  the  only  place  we  know  where  a  farmer 
can  stick  a  tomato  plant  or  a  potato  cuttmg 
In  the  ground  In  October  and  ship  his  crop 
In  December. 

Another  tSO.OOO.OOO  Industry  Is  dairying, 
and  the  Miami  Herald  carried  a  story  the 
other  day  about  a  farmer  who  averaged  a 
thousand  dollars  a  day  net  profit  for  00 
straight  days  growing  and  shipping  "glads'* 
by  air  to  New  York. 

Miami's  publicity  experts  should  tell  nhe 
world  about  our  rapidly  developing  garment 
Industry,  specializing  In  sportswear,  which 
Is  fast  gaining  recognition  In  the  countiy's 
major  markets. 

Plastics  are  being  made  from  pine  trees 
and  rough  plumbing  fixtures  are  fa.^hloned 
from  the  palmetto  scrub  that  covers  many 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  The  area's  fresh 
water  provides  an  almost  Inexhaustible  source 
of  lime.  Miami  Is  also  an  Important  com- 
mercial Qshing  port  and  Its  small  boatbuild- 
ing and  repair  Is  considered  a  major  factor 
In  the  area's  economy. 

The  first  manufacturer  who  was  success- 
ful In  'uulldlng.  demonstrating,  and  selling 
radio  communications  to  an  American  rail- 
road Is  located  In  Coral  Gables,  a  Miami 
suburb. 

Miami  leads  tha  Nation  In  International 
air  transportation.  A  recent  report  released 
by  Pan  American  Airways  revealed  that  more 
International  passengers  and  air  express  traf- 
fic passed  through  Miami  than  New  York. 
San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Brownsville,  and 
New  Orleans  combined. 

Aerial  routes  extend  outward  from  Miami 
to  all  of  the  principal  porta  of  entry  In  Latin- ^ 
American  and  Caribbean  countries  and  pos- 
sessions. As  an  Illustration  of  how  this  traf- 
fic Is  growing.  Pan  American  recently  stepped 
up  Its  flight  schedules  between  Miami  and 
Habana  to  33  a  day — almost  one  flight  an 
hour  around  the  deck. 

Miami's  commercial  Industry  has  a  total 
pay  roll  of  more  than  (25.CC3.C00  a  ]rear.  The 
permanent  naval  air  Installatlcns  and  pri- 
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Tate  aviation  Increase  that  total  by  several 
millions  annually. 

The  list  of  Miami's  civic  and  business 
achievements  Is  both  lengthy  and  Imposing. 
Better  still,  most  of  the  adventuresome  poli- 
ticians with  deep  and  cavernous  pockets  have 
been  eliminated  from  public  office. 

Miami  has  a  fine  young  mayor,  a  veteran 
of  World  War  II.  a  capable  city  manager,  and 
a  city  commission  that  is  beginning  to  under- 
stand that  the  caliber  of  a  city's  government 
Is  the  be&t  index  to  the  community's  char- 
acter. 

Colonel  McCormlck  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
once  referred  Jestingly  to  my  venture  Into  the 
Mlaini  newspaper  field  ab  "soing  sluinmlng." 

Today.  I  think  a  tour  aiound  this  area 
would  convince  the  colonel  that  the  Mlamls 
h.ive  coiue  of  age  and  attained  a  degree  of 
community  reepettabUity  and  pride  In  excess 
of  anything  that  might  have  been  considered 
possible  a  decade  ago. 

Admittedly.  Miami  Is  not  without  Its  sins 
and  shortcomings  but  wliat  American  city  of 
comp«irable  size  can  start  throve  lug  btoues  in 
all  good  conscience? 

John  S.  Kmicht. 


Give  Industry  Its  Head  Instead  of  Strait- 
Jacket 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

of   MIS&OURl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPREaENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  George  E.  Sokol.':ky. 
from  the  St.  Louis  Glol)e-Democrat  of 
January  24,  1946: 
Givi  INOUBTXY   Its  Hzad  Instead  or  STRArr- 

jACKd 

(By   George   E.   Sokolsky) 

•nie  only  items  left  out  of  the  President's 
message  to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the 
Union  were  a  recipe  for  potllkkrr  and  a  cure 
for  dandruff.  To  make  sure  that  nothing  like 
it  had  ever  been  tried  before.  I  went  througli 
Presidential  messages  from  George  Washing- 
ton to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  to  sre  whether 
any  other  President  had  put  so  much  into 
one  single  dtx-ument.  No  one  had  ever  tried 
it.  No  one  hart  ever  thought  of  putting  a 
decade  or  two  of  legislation  into  a  single  state 
paper. 

Mr.  Trtiman  wants  price  control  to  con- 
tinue for  a  year  and  a  hsilf  more.  But  at 
this  moment  the  principal  Indurtrles  of  the 
Nation  are  on  strike  because  of  price  con- 
trol. Every  strike  could  be  settled  in  the 
flash  of  an  eye  by  genuine  collective  bargain- 
ing, without  Government  lnter%ention.  If 
price  controls  were  lifted. 

CONTBOLS   TO    BLAMF 

And  he  wants  tc  continue  his  war  powers. 
Including  priority  and  inventory  controls,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  very  coutiols 
have  stymied  ar.d  delayed  reconversion  by 
making  it  bo  difficult,  and  at  times  impoe- 
sibie  for  businebs,  parliculaily  small  buslueae, 
to  get  the  materials  to  stait  again  to  pro- 
duce civilian  conimodltle<< 

And  he  want^  to  extend  the  draft,  when 
everyone  wants  to  find  a  way  of  bringing 
all  the  twys  home.  And  there  is  no  one 
to  tell  the  American  people  why  so  many 
Americans  need  to  be  kept  abroad,  except  to 
guard  surplus  war  t>upplie8  and  to  police  tlie 
prostrate  Germans  and  Japanese. 


y 


And  so  Mr.  Truman  says:  "Good  wnges 
mean  good  markets."  Selah.  And  he  adds: 
"Good  business  means  more  Jobs  and  better 
wages."  Selah.  But  how  do  you  pay  j!o«d 
wages  for  the  good  markets  when  prices 
squeeze  out  profits  aiid  for  the  small  man 
produce  a  loss? 

PRICES  HELD  DOWN 

He  does  not  explain  that  one.  So  prices 
are  to  be  held  down  and  wages  are  to  be 
shoved  up,  and  luveutoiy  and  priority  con- 
trol are  to  be  retained,  and  a  new  doctrine 
In  economy  is  enunciated: 

"Private  capital  and  private  management," 
Mr.  Truman  says,  "are  entitled  to  adequate 
rewards  for  efficiency,  but  business  must 
recogiiiae  that  its  reward  results  from  the 
employment  of  the  resources  of  the  Nation." 

What  were  those  resources  producing  w'nen 
the  Indiaiis  had  them?  What  did  similar  re- 
sources produce  In  Russia  for  a  thousand 
years,  or  In  China,  or  Brazil? 

It  Is  not  resources  In  or  on  the  ground 
that  produce  goods  but  their  exploitation  by 
daring.  Ingrenious,  and  wise  men.  Oil  lay  In 
the  earth  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years 
before  the  Ingenuity  and  labor  of  man 
brought  It  forth.  Electricity  has  been  In  the 
cosmos  longer  probably  than  the  earth  has 
been  inhabited,  but  It  was  not  until  Prank- 
lin.  Faraday.  Volta,  and  others  captured  It 
that  it  became  the  servant  of  man. 

INITIATIVE  KILXn> 

Steam  Is  as  old  as  heat,  but  it  was  not  until 
James  Watt  .saw  a  teakettle  and  had  an  in- 
spiration that  it  became  of  use  to  man.  And 
so  with  Bessemer 's  steel,  and  Westlnghouse's 
air  brake,  and  Edison's  electric  light,  and 
everything  else. 

Yet  Mr  Truman  brushes  all  that  aside  and 
talks  about  resources.  It  was  not  resouices 
but  man  that  made  this  country  what  it  had 
been  before  the  wreckers  and  deepoilers  got 
to  work  on  It.  Of  course,  capital  and  man- 
agement and  labor  should  receive  adequate 
compensation,  but  how  can  they  In  the  eco- 
nomic straltjacket  which  the  Government 
has  devised  for  them? 

Give  the  industry  of  this  country  Its  head 
and  it  will  outproduce  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  It  will  not  do  it  on  the  formula  proposed 
In  Mr.  Truman's  address  to  Congress.  That 
address  kills  Initiative,  but,  what  l.s  worse. 
It  kills  hope  for  a  return  to  common  sense. 
And  they  say  he  comes  from  Missouri. 


Collective  Bargaining  and  the  Strike 
Limitation  Issue,  19.33-46 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

or  Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York;  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimou.s  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  I  include  the  contents  of  Bulle- 
tin No.  39  issued  by  the  Library  ol  Con- 
gress Legislative  Reference  Service,  en- 
titled "Collective  Bargaining  and  the 
Strike  LimiUtion  Is&ue.  1933-46": 

POLICY  or  ENCOtTRAGINC  COLIECIIVE  E.%RGATNINO 
ADOPTED 

While  trade  unions  and  collective  bar- 
gaining have  been  more  or  leas  important 
factors  In  a  number  of  industries  In  the 
United  SUtes  from  the  1890's  to  1933.  par- 
ticularly  in   constructiou.   rnlnlng,   on    the 


rallroad.<r.  ai^d  in  the  printing  and  apparel 
,  uades.  trade-union  agreemenu  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  played  a  minor  part  In 
American  ludusuy  until  1933,  except  for  the 
abort  period  during  and  Immediately  loUow- 
lug  World  War  I.  Since  1933,  when  the 
policy  of  encouraging  the  growtli  of  trade 
unionism  In  all  industry  was  foresiiadgwtd 
in  the  National  luduktriul  Recovery  Act  and 
later  written  into  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  (the  Wagner  Act).  uaJe-unlon 
membership  and  strength  has  Increased  from 
approximately  2.600.000  members  to  a  present 
claimed  membership  of  afUiuted.  unaifiliuted. 
and  independent  unions  of  some  15.000.000  ■ 
This  has  betn  accompanied  by  a  very  prt-at 
Increase  lu  both  the  number  and  scope  of 
labor  agreements  which  outline  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  and  provide 
machinery  (under  some  but  not  ell  agree- 
ments) for  the  handling  of  grievances  and 
disputes  in  the  establi^hmenu  and  planU 
of  the  country.  Thefie  agreements  are  In-" 
tended  to  preserve  peace  in  industry  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  during  the  period 
of  their  operation,  which  is  commonly  1  or 
2  years.  Encouraged  by  the  Government  and 
enforced  by  the  administrative  agencies  and 
the  courts,  collective  bargaining  and  the 
making  up  of  mutually  satisfactoi7  agree- 
menu have  become  ai^cepted  as  the  uatlunal 
Industrial  relatlohs  policy. 

JUSTIFICATION  Or  COLLECTIVE  BARGAINING 

The  basic  purpo.<«  of  the  National  Labor 
,  Relations  Act  of  1935  was  to  strengthen  the 
organizations  of  workers  by  keepmg  them 
free  from  all  possible  interference  bv  em- 
ployers and  by  giving  &cope  to  their  aores.s 
to  employers  across  Uie  conference  table. 
Adminteuative  agencies  were  given  wide 
powers  to  use  public  authority  to  prevent 
employers  from  engagmg  in  specified  unfair 
labor  practices  or  interfering  with  efforts  ol 
workers  to  form  their  own  organ  iMtions  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection,  including  effec- 
tive bargaining  with  employers.  If  a  ques- 
tion developed  as  to  who  or  what  organiza- 
tion was  to  represent  the  workers  in  such 
bargaining,  this  was  to  be  determined  In  i.n 
election  conducted  by  the  National  L:«bor 
Relations  Board.  It  was  a  basic  preconcep- 
tion of  this  policy  that  the  bargaining  of 
workers  through  their  unions  with  employ- 
ers  or  groups  of  employers  would  result  in 
the  establishment  of  mutually  acceptable 
wages  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
and  the  adoption  of  peaceful  procedures  for 
the  handling  of  grievances  and  complaints. 
As  economic  conditions  changed  new  terms 
in  the  i.greement  would  be  negotiated. 

Collective  bargaining  has  its  Justllicaitoii 
In  economic  and  social  policy  as  a  means  of 
providing  stabilization  under  the  highest 
possible  returns  to  labor  while  promoting 
self-government  and  responsibility  In  in- 
dustiy.  Collective  bargaining  is  mterme- 
diate  between  Individual  bargnlnlng.  which 
Is  regarded  as  unfair  to  workers  under 
modem  conditions,  and  the  Government 
fixing  of  a'ages  and  other  conditions  by  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  direct  ref^ulation 
which,  as  a  permanent  policy,  would  be  re- 
garded by  most  Americans  as  alien  to  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  The  Government 
adopted  the  policy  of  encouraging  collective 
bargaining  and  the  writing  of  agreemf'nts 
convUiced  that  collective  bargaining  wat  to 
be  the  instrument  for  promoting  industrial 
Ju-stlce  and  peace.  The  hijih  hopes  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  with  rfferenre 
to  the  maintenance  of  Industrial  peace  Is 
aeen  in  the  opening  words  of  the  act.  which 
dcsu'lbes  its  purpose:  "To  dimmish  the 
catL-^es  cf  labor  disputes  burdening  or  ob- 
structing interstate  and  foreign  commerre. 
to  create  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes." 


•  Sse  footncte  at  end  of  article. 
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•nix4s  AN  ACCOMrAXIMINT  OF  cotxacTivs 

BABCAINIMG 

new    national     Industrial     relations 
a  determined  shift  from  the  tra- 
Oovernment  policy  of  Indifference, 
hostility    to    unionization    and    its 
Taking  advantage  of  the  new  sup- 
Ooveroment.  unloiM  put   on  great 
drives  and  mad*  dvmands  on  em- 
ror  reco^ltion.    Many  employers  re- 
ttkcM  demands  because  they  did  not 
<  tutslde"  organtzatlcns  to  meddle  in 
trs.  or  because  they  did  net  think 
protesting    workers   represented   a 
of  their  employees,  or  because  they 
approve  of  the  new  national  polUy 
In     law.    or     for    other    reasons, 
then  "went  on  strike'  to  enforce 
>w  legal  demands.     Between  1933  and 
number  of  strikes  and  Idck-outs  in- 
each  year  '     A  large  proportion  of  the 
eere  caused  by  efforts  at  unionization 
han  m  pursuance  of  direct  efforts  to 
wage  and  working  conditions.  - 

for   union   recognition   aroused   a 

1  of  public  sympathy  because  It  •'as 

the  workers  had  the  law  on  th*ir 

that  the  law  Itself  was  In  the  public 

in  Its  support  of  the  weak  agalntt 

in    its    purpose    to    prevent    the 

Son  of  men  eogaged  In  union  sc- 

tnci  In  its  fundiunental  effort  to  In- 

the  btirgaintng  stiwngtb  of  workers. 

Utcreused  bttrgaming  power  uniobs 

their  weight  to  be  felt. 
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I/.CI9MXST  or  THc  Niaa  and  coLiK-rnrx 

KA.-|CA11«II(0 

Th*  #agn*r  Act  avowed  that  lnequ«llty  of 
bargalt  Ing    power    between    employers    and 
employ  i*s  depressed  wages  and  prevented  the 
tlon  of  competitive  wage  rates  In  in- 
It  aaeumed  that   the   prulection   of 
s  right  to  on?anlze  would  equal- 
Inlng  power  and  thus  lift  the  pres- 
wages  and  promote  the  stabihsatinn 
at  a  high  level.    The  specinc  terms 
ict.  and  therefore  also  the  machinery 
he  NLRB  developed  In  the  course  of 
Inistratlon.  dealt  with  the  safeguard- 
tbe   rights   of   self-organ Im lion    nnd 
bar«nlnmg.    Thee*  were  to  be  RUHr- 
by  prohibiting  the  employer  from  en- 
In    Bve    specified    t>T>e8    of    practice 
to  be  unfair     The  act  also  had  spe- 
ons  for  the  settling  of  questions 
ho  were  to  represent  the  workers  In 
btKatntng.      The**  were    im  pie- 
fey  tb*  *l>Ctloa*  conducted   by  the 
as  a  restilt  of  which  representatives 
Ic^lly  selected. 

the  rsqioiulblUty  of  the  NLRB  to 
the  safeguards  of  workers  ngr«in8t  in- 
frum  employers  and  the  selection 
bargsiuing  Kgenelcs  the  Wag- 
pw»?td*d  no  iiukcliln*ry.    It  was  a> 
that.  If  workers  were  free  to  organize 
bargain   collectively,   and   If   employers 
in  good  faith,  agreements  would 
There  was  no  new  machinery 
to  facilitate  the  coming  to  agrce- 
the  partlM.     And  agreement,  espe- 
showed.    was    not    slwsys    possible. 
'  he  act  said  In  its  preamble  that  the 
policy  of  encouraging  collective  bar- 
bad  ■■  one  of  M*  dHda  purpc***  to 
the  causae  ot  lafeor  dl^nrtcs.  it  ape- 
provided    that    nothing    In    the   act 
construed  so  as  to  Interfere  with  or 
or  diminish  in  any  way  the  right  to 

and  p*«e*ful  adjHMHMBit  «tf  disputes 

c^iecuve  b8r»atning  ended  In  dlsagree- 

Thls  lailure  to  provide  ndequate  Ctov- 

macbinery  for  Intervention  and  ad- 

to  facilitate  coming  to  agreement 

appear  that  a  strike  or  a  lock-out 

mtist  ftjllow  every  dlaagrvcmeut. 


apiMapnat* 


bargaired 
b*  rest  bed. 
provMN  it 
m*nt 


octnote  at  end  of  article. 


The  right  of  workers  to  withhold  their 
labor  cither  Individually  or  collectively  has 
b*en  recognized  In  law,  in  tb«  ooarta.  and  In 
custom.  The  law  has  also  sanettooad  strikes 
and  the  threat  of  itrtkes  in  any  stag*  of  the 
coilectire-bargaining  process.  Th*  "strike 
weapon"  has  become  organized  labor's  tress- 
ured  possession,  by  the  use  of  «htch  the  bar- 
gaining strength  of  Inbor  can  be  made  as  po- 
tent as  that  of  the  *mpikiy*r.  who  Is  made  to 
realise  that  the  demsadi  of  labor  can  be  tg- 
nc-ed  only  at  great  cost  to  the  company.  In 
this  sen.s*  the  Increase 'in  the  number  of 
strikes  in  the  past  13  years  Is  som*  measure 
of  the  growth  of  collective  bargaining. 

rSBWAS    SFCLVO    OF    COIXXCmi     lABCAiNINO 

In  April  K37  the  Wagner  Act  was  held  con- 
stltutlonal  by  the  Supreme  Ccurt  and  this 
further  facUluted  the  work  of  the  NLRB  and 
the  organizing  efforts  of  the  unions.  After 
the  successful  organlxlng  tlrtvea  of  1037  the 
total  nun'ber  of  strikes  In  the  country  de- 
clined, but  they  remalucd  at  a  relatively  h'gh 
level  in  the  en::uliic  y*ais.  tflth  the  vp- 
sw-.ng  of  bu<^lr.ess  In  18M.  followed  by  the 
stia:i7lui  of  European  war  orders  and  later 
toy  cur  uwn  defense  pror^am.  unemplt>ym«nt 
dimtelsbed.  the  lab(<r  market  btftn  to 
and  the  bargaining  power  of  labor 
lttni:ed  to  Improve.  Trade  union 
strength,  which  had  increased  steadily  dur- 
ing the  period  of  relntivelv  liirge  unemploy- 
ment ranging  from  about  19  000000  down  to 
about  9000000  between  1933  and  1937.  cun- 
tlnued  to  Increase  ns  unemplcpneot  began 
to  vanish.     A  higher  plate  lie  number 

of  striken  was  an  accompli  u(  the  en- 

tire period  since  th*  passage  of  Jbm  Wagnar 
Art  and  strikes  of  grester  or  las*  duration 
became  part  of  th*  normal  Industrial  scene. 

sraiKSY  IN  BBTBim  nvosTWKs 

The  settling  down  In  the  number  of  strikes 
In  193fl  did  not  augur  a  permanent  down- 
ward trend.  VThile  there  aere  slight  de- 
cresses  In  the  number  o:  strtkes  In  1339  and 
1340.  the  number  o:  workers  Involved  and 
the  man-days  lost  In  1S39  were  among  the 
highest  for  the  period  under  review  In  1041. 
when  onr  military  preparations  were  Increas- 
ing sharply  and  we  were  produclng<war  goods 
on  a  large  scale  for  nations  fliihtlngVn  enemy 
with  whom  w*  were  also  on  the  ver^of  war. 
strikes  Increased  sharply  to  the  high  level 
cf  1937  and  Involved  mure  workers  than  at 
any  time  since  records  have  been  kept,  except 
for  the  year  1919. 

To  the  degree  that  editorials  and  publlc- 
oplnton  polls  rrti"  -vr, 

tn  dafsBs*  tndustr  -  _;est 

public  revulsion.  There  were  demands  to 
prohibit  strtkes  and  to  control  the  cctlvltles 
of  trade  unions.  This  public  reaction  was 
rc9?cted  In  part  in  the  pasaac*  In  a  number 
of  States  of  lav/s  rrhlch  endeavored  to  control 
or  reiril.'  is  union  actlv.ty.  On  March  19, 
19tl.  the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board 
was  e-tabli^ihed  by  Executive  order  to  deal 
with  tlie  strike  sltuatim  Tb*  Board  set- 
tled more  than  100  cases  involTtng  more  than 
l.OCO.C^O  workers,  tut  It  v.as  Anally  brought 
to  an  end  bv  the  resticnstion  of  the  CIO  mem- 
bers o\*r  the  refusal  of  th*  Board  to  reccm- 
meed  the  union  shop  tu  the  United  Miue 
Workers  in  ihe  captive  mme  dispute.  In 
this  tK'xktO'otmd  the  H^use  of  Reprsaanta- 
tlves  passed  the  Smith  antistr^te  bill  by  a 
vote  of  262  to  tW.  This  bill  contained  many 
provialona  to  control  the  activities  of  unions, 
Includlttc  rsvokittaa  of  ncembershlp.  limita- 
tions on  the  conduct  of  strikes,  cooltng-ofi 
perioui*  end  liie  wuithoidtng  of  bargaining 
rights  from  unions  under  certain  copditlocs. 
The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Iloua*  4  days  be- 
fore the  attack  on  Pearl  Htirtxir,  an  attack 
vIMcb  Slurred  the  country  and  brought  ateom 
•  MMM  o(  unity  herctofcr*  ***'Mi~g  m  tadtts* 
trial  relations. 


WAS  Exnsznccs  wrra  coixccmn  SAtcAiifTKo 
AND  araoczs 
After  we  entered  the  war  the  leaders  of 
organised  lat>or  pledged  their  unions  to  the 
policy  of  no  strikes  in  wartime  and  agreed  tu 
iron  out  all  differences  by  means  of  collec- 
tive bargaining,  supplemented  by  the  en- 
larged conciliation  and  wage  stablllzatlcn 
•*rvices  of  the  Oovernment.  Greatly  in- 
creased selective  service  withdrawals  ar.d  ex- 
panded war-production  pre  grams  further 
tightened  the  labor  market.  Industry  had 
(ha:  ply  rising  war  schedules  and  expanding 
and  certain  markets  for  their  gocds  ahead  of 
them.  The  only  thing  lacking  was  labor  and 
consequently  gieat  efforts  were  made  to  aug- 
ment the  labor  supply  from  sources  not  cus- 
tomarily in  the  labor  market.  Millions  of 
new  workers  entered  the  recently  unionised 
war  snd  war-ruppurting  Industries. 

Oovernment  labor  pulley  during  the  war 
penod.  especially  the  adoption  of  the  main- 
tenance of  memt>ersh'p  device  by  the  National 
Wir  Lnbor  Bnaid  In  partial  cump>ensatlon  for 
the  no-strike  pledge  by  organized  latwr.  added 
to  the  force  of  the  total  economic  sltuntton 
in  strengthening  the  continued  growth  of 
trade-union  membership  At  the  same  time 
It  eras  felt  necessary  to  keep  wsgrs  from  rising 
further  under  the  impact  of  the  tightening 
labor  siipply  situation  In  order  to  keep  costs 
and  prices  'rotn  getting  entiiel)  out  of  hi^nd. 
The  substantial  increases  In  wage  rales  and 
earnings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  2  or  3 
years  before  we  bad  to  mobilize  for  all-otit 
war  cunt  nurd  into  the  summer  '  f  1942.  when 
the  policy  emtxded  In  the  Little  Steel 
Formula  was  developed  In  order  to  place  a 
cvUlng  on  wages.  As  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  cunt'.nued  to  Increase  and  WHges  re- 
mained stablltard.  except  for  overtime  rates, 
upgrading,  bonuses,  shift  differentia's,  and 
other  indirect  meai\s  of  lncrea«lrg  earnings. 
union  ^xkeamen  became  more  ar.o  more 
critical  of  the  wege  formula.  They  felt  they 
were  being  deprived  of  Incrrases  U>  which 
they  were  entitled  and  which  thty  wo\ 
received  hsd  the  wage  formula  i.ot  ^ 
fhslr  ps»h,  because  It  seemed  tl.at  after  194J 
the  Li'tle  Seel  formula  brought  results 
which  did  not  give  full  weight  to  the  eon- 
ttniMlly  improved  bargainlrg  position  of 
labor,  upon  which,  in  the  whoie  previous 
decide,  labor  and  indusUy  both  bod  been 
Uiught  that  jtut  wages  were  supposed  to  be 
determined.  The  W^r  Liibor  Bcaid  was  mak- 
ing the  important  drclrions  Th;  r.ght  to 
strike,  as  well  as  wages,  hours,  shift  dlffrren- 
ilzls.  vacation  allcwances,  and  Internal  and 
eslernal  Inequalities,  were  all  bclrg  pre- 
scribed by  directive  order. 

Most  employers  were  either  working  for 
the  Govetument  more  or  less  on  a  co5t- 
guaruntee  basis  or  were  producing  for  a 
civilian  market  where  higher  pr  ces  were  by 
no  means  barriers  to  ssles  For  these  rea- 
sons snd  also  to  obtain  additional  man- 
power which  m  many  instances  meant  In- 
ducing workers  to  give  up  one  Job  for  a 
higher  paying  Job.  many  employers  were 
ready  to  meet  the  demands  of  Uie  unions 
in  their  Industry  In  many  such  caiies 
strikes  became  a  means  of  uttamlng  War 
Ixticr  Beard  attention.  Tb*  War  Labcx  Board 
was  not  able  to  keep  up  with  th*  numerous 
requests  fcr  wage  increases,  and  the  pretests 
»nd  InMMIon*  of  th*  unions  were  there- 
fore dUMlttf  incraaslnfly  against  the  Board 
rather  than  agalnat  emploven  Although 
statistics  are  not  eonpiled  In  this  aay.  those 
•n(p*rl*nc2d  In  theee  conuoversles  know  that 
msny  strikes  occurred  to  force  prior  sction 
by  the  War  LsTxir  Board,  or  to  get  favoi- 
Bbie  action,  or  to  reverse  •  dcctalon  of  the 
rei^nal  board,  while  som*  of  th*  moat  spec- 
tacular strikes  followed  decisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Wsr  Labor  Beard  wh'ch  were  not 
satisfsctory  to  tte  unions  Involved 

TlM  r*acUon  of  the  public  to  strikes  In 
vartlaie  became  incrcosln^l/  hostile  bccaus* 
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the  public  had  been  convinced  of  the  rela- 
tively high  earnings  of  union  workers  as 
hours  in  war  industnes  increased  and  also 
because  the  strikes  sppeared  to  be  directed 
against  the  sctlons  of  Oovernment  agents 
who  were  presumed  to  be  fair.  In  many 
minds  comparisons  were  naade  with  the  lower 
eamines  and  greater  risks  of  men  in  combat. 
everywhere  there  was  an  Increasing  im- 
patience with  any  interruption  of  war  pro- 
duction, vrbatever  the  cause.  Bome  strikes 
or  threats  of  strikes  in  Important  industries 
had  to  be  stopped  by  the  Ooveriiment  seizure 
of  plants  in  order  to  avoid  great  lose  or  to 
prevent  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  to  the 
battlefronts.  It  was  seen  more  clearly  dur- 
ing the  period  of  maximum  mobilization 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  a  strike  in 
one  plant  interfered  with  production  in 
many  other  plants,  and  that  tlie  conception 
of  an  industrial  dispute  as  of  primary  in- 
terest only  to  the  employers  of  the  particular 
plant  and  their  employees  was  not  adequate 
to  descritw  the  economic  reality  of  modern 
Induetrialirm.  Most  oexnpanies  are  suppliers 
of  other  companies  as  well  as  a  market  for 
still  other  oooapnniee.  Industries  such  a.s 
coal  mming.  public  utilities,  and  railroads 
are  the  very  lifeblood  of  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  and  few  If  any  industries  can  carry 
on  for  long  if  these  materials  or  services 
are  not  forthcoming.  The  secondary  effects 
on  other  business  and  on  consumers  are 
also  pas.<^ed  on  to  labor,  where  many  more 
than  tlie  number  directly  engaged  In  a  strike 
may  be  dlsemployed  because  the  company 
with  which  they  were  employed  and  with 
whom  cordial  relations  existed  has  been  in- 
capacitated by  a  strike  in  another  plant,  io- 
cat«d  p*rhap8  in  another  city  or  another 
State.  The  oOkilal  strike  siatistics  do  not 
record  the  losses  arising  out  of  these  second- 
ary effects. 

THF   WAI    LABOB  DISPUTUl   ACT 

In  June  1948.  at  the  height  of  public  Irri- 
tation   with    strikes    In    wartime,    the    War 
Labor  Disputes  Act  was  passed  over  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  veto.    The  act  was  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  strikes  were  to  some  large 
degree  stimulated  or  encouraged  by  the  lead- 
ership of   the   unions  and   that   they    were 
called  without  adeqtiate  reflection  or  con- 
sideration.    The   80-day   strike    notice    pro- 
vided In  the  act  was  intended  to  offer  an  op- 
portunity  for  reflection    and   to   lessen   the 
ardor  for  strikes  because  of  the  possible  con- 
sequences to  the  war  effort.     After  the  30- 
day  waiting  pefrlod  the  men  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  by  secret  ballot  against 
the  Intention  to  strike   In  wartime.     Great 
hopes  were  held  out  that  the  passage  of  this 
bill  would  avoid  work  stoppages.     However, 
strikes    continued    at    practically    the    same 
level  after  the  passage  of  the  War  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act,  with  a  sharp  Increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  strikes  in  the  middle  6  months 
of  1944.    Obviously  this  act  was  not  prevent- 
ing strikes:   Instead  It  provided  a  validated 
procedure  for  strikes  In  wartime  by  making 
them  legal  after  notices  had  been  properly 
filed  and  secret  ballots  taken.    After  the  sur- 
render of  Germany  and  particularly  after  the 
surrender  of  Japan  petitions  for  strike  bal- 
loU  Increased  until  this  activity  became  the 
major  function  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.    Demands  for  the  repeal  of  the 
vote -taking  provision  of  the  act  Increased  as 
Its  failure  to  attain  Its  original  objective  be- 
came apparent   to  all    In   the  light  of   the 
mounting  severity  of  strikes  toward  the  end 
of  1945. 

TTFtS    OF    UNION    ESCtn.AT10N    tNACTO    OE 
PSOPOSED 

The  increasing  power  of  unions  and  tbe 
fuller  realioatlon  of  ttoelr  wkle^>read  effects 
on  the  economy  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  on  the 
individuals  who  oome  Into  direct  contact 
with  them  as  members  nr  employers,  has 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  legislaUve  proposals 
to  deal  with  tbe  problems  created.  Since 
1937  a  number  of  States  have  passed  stat- 


utes regulating  the  activities  of  unions  be- 
yond any  regulaUon  provided  by  Federal  law. 
while  many  other  proposals  dealing  with 
union  affairs  have  been  made  in  the  State 
legislatures  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Present  State  and  Federal  laws  and  addi- 
tional proposals  to  regulate  unions  may  be 
classified  into  one  of  three  types: 

1.  Some  of  these  laws  or  proposals  deal  in 
one  way  or  another  with  unions  as  btisiness 
or  social  organizations.  They  Include  such 
matters  as  the  regulation  of  unions,  the  filing 
of  financial  statements,  regulation  of  initia- 
tion fees  and  dues,  and  the  contributions  of 
unions  to  political  organ izatious  aiid  activi- 
ties. 

2.  Another  series  of  laws  or  proposals  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  unions  as  controllers  of 
work  opportunities.  They  deal  with  such 
matters  as  the  <:loeed  shop,  limitations  of 
union  membership,  the  qualifications  of 
union  officers,  and  the  democratic  organiza- 
tion and  admi lustration  of  unions. 

3.  A  third  type  of  legislation,  the  type  to 
which  this  bulletin  is  addreesed.  deals  with 
unions  as  bargaining  agencies  and  has  as 
its  svowed  purpose  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional machinery  to  help  In  the  peaceful 
conduct  of  collective  bargaining  and  in  the 
reduction  of  work  stoppages. 

nreKioewT  ranMANS  DisAPPoivTMF.rcr  with 

LABOS- MANAGEMENT    CONTHIKNCK 

The  growln  realization  that  widespread 
collective  bargaining  was  not  promoting  In- 
dustrial peace  but  was  in  fact  accompanied 
by  increasing  strikes  and  work  stoppages  has 
Intensified  the  search  for  remedies  Edi- 
torial discussion  became  more  widespread 
and  Intense.  More  bills  were  Introduced  in 
Congress.  The  President  took  action  on  this 
problem  soon  after  the  surrender  of  Japan 
by  calling  for  an  impressive  labor-manage- 
ment conference,  focusing  responsibility 
upon  It  and  giving  It  plenty  of  time  and  as- 
sistance to  work  out  a  solution  Fatlsfactory 
to  all  sidPA  The  conference  met  and  earnest- 
ly debated  a  niunber  of  issues  for  a  period  of 
about  4  weeks.  The  conferees  agreed  that 
collective  bargaining  was  the  correct  policy 
in  industrial  relations,  but  they  came  fortli 
with  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  work 
stoppages.  On  the  third  day  alter  the  ad- 
journment of  the  conference  the  President 
issued  a  message  In  which  he  said : 

•The  American  people  have  been  patient. 
They  have  waited  long  in  the  hope  that 
those  leaders  in  labor  and  management  whose 
business  It  was  to  handle  this  problem  would 
be  able  to  do  so  in  agreement.  The  Federal 
Goremment  declined  time  and  again  to  make 
any  suggestion  to  the  conference  as  to  proper 
machinery.  All  that  the  Government  did  was 
to  point  out  the  objective  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  expected  It  to  attain. 

"Now  that  the  conference  has  adjourned 
without  any  recommendation  on  the  subject. 
It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
act  on  Its  own  InltlaUve.  Therefore.  I  now 
suggest  to  tbe  Congress  that  well -reasoned 
and  workable  legialatlon  be  passed  at  tbe 
earliest  possible  moment  to  provide  adeejuate 
means  for  settling  Industrial  disputes  and 
avoiding  Industrial  strife." 

QUESTION     OF     LniTTATlONS     ON     THE    EICHT    TO 
SI  BULK 

Assuming  the  functioning  of  collective 
bargaining  strikes  or  lock-outs  occur,  wheth- 
er immediately  or  after  unsuccessful  medi- 
ation, when  one  side  or  the  other  decides 
that  It  can  fiiKl  no  further  pu-pose  In  con- 
tinued negotiation  and  concludes  that  it 
has  more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  continuing 
to  work  on  existing  terms.  Some  strikes 
have  not  been  called  until  alter  prolonged 
negotiatior£  and  imtil  rll  exisUug  mediation 
and  arbitration  machinery  has  been  em- 
ployed to  avoid  the  necessity  cf  a  strike.  A 
large  percentage  of  strikes  occur  only  after 
the  union  heads  are  convinced  that  the  com- 


pany Is  unyielding  rr  sltogether  unreason- 
able on  tbe  Important  Issues.  Tliere  have, 
however,  been  cases  where  strikes  were  called 
almost  immediately  upon  making  demands, 
and  there  have  even  been  times  when  one  or 
the  oUier  side  said  it  did  not  know  what  the 
BUike  or  lock-out  was  about.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  other  proposals  which 
will  be  disctissed  hereinalter  involve  in  one 
way  or  another  some  limitation  on  the  un- 
lettered right  to  strike  under  every  and  all 
conditions.  Before  cou&tderlng  the  specific 
leglalaave  proposals,  th<;  fimdamental  dif- 
ferences raised  in  the  strike  limitation  issue 
as  such  will  be  considered. 

THE  POSmON  or  TtfX  UNTOVS 

Practically  all  union  leaders  who  heve  spo- 
ken on  this  Issue  have  argued  that  any  limi- 
tation on  the  right  to  strike  is  an  interter- 
ence  with  freedom  to  work  or  not  to  work 
and  Is.  therefore,  an  Intolerable  throw-back 
to  feudal  or  slave  conditions.  This  line  of 
argument  rests  on  the  conviction  the  under 
modern  conditions  workers  do  not  have  real 
industrial  freedom  except  'n  association.  In 
turn  the  association  of  workers  in  trade  or 
industrial  unions  derives  iU  strength  from 
the  power  to  strike.  \.hich  gives  them  a 
weapon  to  be  used  in  negotiations  with  em- 
ployers to  force  the  best  terms  and  condi- 
tions vhich  the  economic  situation  car  af- 
ford. This  weapon  can  be  used  most  effec- 
tively when  the  employer  Is  vulnerable  to 
attack,  blnoe  the  whole  point  of  the  rtrlke  is 
to  make  him  yield  or  accede  to  their  de- 
mands. Any  limitation  on  the  time,  place, 
or  manner  of  attack  limits  the  union  that 
much  in  its  strategic  campaign  to  bring  tlie 
employer  to  accept  the  terms  and  demands 
of  the  union  by  giving  him  time  to  prepare 
to  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  union  or  to 
nullify  its  effecu. 

Limitations    on    tb*    right    to   sUlke    sre 
therefore  regarded  by  union  spokesmen  (and 
others)   as  hmitations  on  the  worker's  free- 
dom and  his  bargaining  power.     They  hold 
that  a  democratic  society  should  hold  In- 
violate the  right  of  men  to  be  free  to  sell 
or  to  withhold  their  labor  on  the  basts  of 
mutual    self-interest    and    benefit.      Unions 
represent  the  workers'"  aelf-lnterest  in  selling 
or  withholding  their  Isbor.     If  unions  can- 
not act  freely   and   without   restraint,   they 
will  soon  have  no  important  functions  and 
will    eventually     wither     or    be     destroyed. 
Many,  if  not  all,  are  convinced  that  the  de- 
struction of  unions  is  the  principal  purpose 
of  all  efforts  to  limit  the  freedom  to  strike. 
The   position   of   the   unions   is   that   they 
do  not  want  to  strike  but  that  they  mtist 
retain  the  strike  weapon  inviolate.    Workers 
risk  much  in  going  out  on  strike.     They  are 
not  paid  fcTr  Umc  lost  and  they  run  the  risk 
of  losing  the  strike  as  well.    In  most  indus- 
tries the  loss  of  only  2  weeks'  pay  due  to  a 
strike  would  have  to  be  made  up  by  an  In- 
crease in  wages  of  at  least  $150  per  week 
for  a  whole  year  before  there  would  be  any 
net  gain  to  the  worker  at  the  end  of  the 
year.    There  may  be  no  net  gain  at  all:  and 
strikes  are  also  ordered  to  prevent  reductions 
tn  pay  or  standards.    They  assert  that  in  a 
profit-seeking,  competitive,  industrial  econo- 
my the  strike  and  the  threat  to  strike  are 
the  Ume-tested  means  by  which  free  men  at  - 
tempt   to   improve   their   economic   position. 
They  argue  that  It  is  little  enotigh  to  expect 
that   the   worker   be   not  disarmed   in   this 
uneven  suuggle.     Where  the  suike  is  over 
other   questions   than    wages,  such   as   work 
assignment,  hiring  or  laying-off  procedures, 
the  discharge  of  a  particular  worker,  etc., 
over  which  issues  no  wage  increases  would 
generally  result,  they  assert   that  the   mo- 
mentum  to   strike   must   oome    from    some 
pretty  deep-seated  convictions  regarding  the 
raen's    rights    and    sensibilities    believed    to 
be   infringed    by    the   employer.     Men    who 
withhold  their  work  and  pay  for  It  in  lost 
wages  are  in  fact  paying  in  part  for  their 
own  freedom  and  the  freedom  of  all  workers. 
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pxopojvnrra   or   iesislation   lo 
I  Es:xN  srauus 
who  support  sny  of  the  legislative 
Intended    to   lessen   strikes   dtfler 
smong  t^maelves  In  their  attitude 
unions  and  the  effective  parttcloation 
m   the   economy  of   the   Nation, 
omc  are  hostile  to  the  extension  of 
conditions    and    control    In    Industry, 
are   unquestionably   friendly    lo   the 
of   the   unions   In   playing   their 
developmg  Joint  and  mutually  sat- 
relstlons    In    Industry      They    all 
good  Industrial  relations  flow  from 
trust  and  cooperation  and  they  do 
ove  of  coercion      However,  they  look 
volume  of  strikes  In   recent  years 
Id^nce  of   the   periodic   break-down  of 
banralning,  of  perhaps  the  lack  of 
conildence  and  cooperation  In  In- 
and  as  proof  that  the  national  labor 
)f  encouraging  the  growth  of  unions 
extension  of  collective  bargaining  la 
tact   yielding   the   beneficent   rsaulta 
led    by    Its    sponsors    and     friends. 
I  hey  propose  differ  In  method 
tent  from  th3  Imposition  ot  on'y  a 
bllgatlon  not  to  strike  In  Important 
es  while  the  facts  and  rccommenda- 
publ  shed  bv  a  disinterested  panel 
implementation  of  collective  bar- 
with  effective  machinery  for  media- 
d  arbitration  and.  the  m<)-,t  exireme 
the  prchibltlon  of  atn-es.  at   lef»st 
c?rtaln  cerlcds.  with  severe  penalties 
strikes, 
proponents  of  cdditlonal  lec-"''-tlon 
strikes  emphasise  far  more  than 
ho  eccept  the  unions'  position  end 
u^ons  thst   strikes  are  practically   al- 
Inconvenlenc"  to  the  public  (Inter- 
BS  thos.>  not  directly  Involved  In  the 
Icc'c-out)   and  that  spikes  In  key 
Involve  great   locses   to   Innocent 
and  jeopardize  the  health,  safety  and 
of  many  individuals.     They  are  Im- 
ttat  »h*n  co'lectlve  bargaining  re- 
work stoppfges.  It  Is  frequently  of 
Teeter  consequence  to  others  In  cur 
knit  society  than  to  the  struclt  com- 
to  the  workers  directly  emol.-yed  by 
company.     They  plead   principally   for 
s  of  these  Innocent  parties  and  for 
to  be  able  to  carry  on  Its  legltl- 
bbsinev.     They  are  satisfied  that  when 
slpes  directly  Involved  In  sn  Industrial 
are  completely  free  to  strike  or  lock- 
uiT  tlm?.  the  public  Interest  may  not 
at   all   or  given   next    to   no 
In   comparison  with   the   grievances 
either  s.de  to  the  controversy.    Some 
that  an  Important  prcportlon 
is  carried  on  for  trivial  reasons  or 
private,  anti-social  or  jurlsdlcticna.1 
that  most  strikes  cculd  be  avoided 
obligation  to  cooae  to  agreement 
Imposed    and    proper    alternative    fa- 
provlded.    TI:cy    are    e!l    conrlncid 


lies 
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convinced 
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that  It  has  become  necessary  to  bring  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon  the 
strike  problem  as  a  whole  In  order  to  protect 
all  the  Interests  Involved. 

The  proponents  of  additional  lesclslatlon  do 
not  question  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
Individual  worker  to  quit  any  job  which  be 
finds  unsatisfactory,  and  this  is  provided  for 
m  every  bill  which  Is  reviewed  In  this  bul- 
letin. They  do  not  seek  to  limit  the  free- 
dom of  any  worker  to  quit  his  ]cb.  but  they 
seek  in  one  way  or  another  to  poetpone  the 
vm  of  the  strike  weapon  or  to  makj  lu  use 
rarely  neceesary  In  order  to  obtain  Justice  in 
Industry.  Another  way  of  putting  It  U  to 
ssy  that  they  seek  to  place  aome  limitation 
ca  the  right  to  quit  work  collectively  and 
by  picketing  and  other  devices  preventing  all 
ethers  from  working  until  the  Maployer 
cornea  to  terms.  The  bills  under  CBtfldara- 
tion  aaek  delay  and  friendly  mediation:  they 
aeek  to  redtiee  the  necessity  for  work  stop- 
pages, not  to  prohibit  the  right  to  suike. 
Most  of  them  would  concede  that  In  a  de- 
mocracy the  right  to  sUlke  cannot  finally 
be  taken  away:  tut  they  are  even  more  cer- 
tain that  the  multiplication  of  strtkes  Is  not 
In  the  public  Interest.  Ttiey  feel  It  la  the 
duty  of  pubUc  authority  to  develop  eO^etlve 
machinery  for  p.'aceful  and  fair  settlements 
of  labor  disputes.  The  strike  may  be  the 
final  reaort  In  an  Industrial  dispute:  but  it 
does  not  have  to  be  the  only  resort — Just  as 
war  la  not  the  only  reaort  of  peaceful  nations 
In  handling  their  differences. 

Proponents  of  irg.slatlon  also  say  that  It 
is  by  no  means  proved  that  any  postpone- 
ment cf  the  use  of  the  strike  weapon  weakens 
the  power  of  unions  In  collective  txirgalnfhg. 
If.  cs  some  unlun  officials  allege,  many  cor- 
porations simply  say  "no"  to  their  demands 
and  do  not  hi  fact  eiu?a:?e  In  collective  bar- 
gaining, tlie  rrqiiirement  cf  a  public  report 
on  the  Issues  would  smoke  out  such  situa- 
tions and  obligate  the  company  to  bargain 
with  the  unio.i  m  the  light  of  the  facts  placed 
before  the  public.  In  arbitration  awards  It 
Is  felt  that  unions  have  generally  gotten  a 
cqviare  deal.  The  evidence  that  the  old  rail- 
road unions  and  the  new  air  transport  unions 
have  grown  and  procpered  under  one  form 
cf  such  strike  and  lock-out  control  and  the 
cllegatlon  that  a  similar  strike  limitation 
l&w  has  effectively  reduced  strikes  In  the 
Stste  of  Minnesota  are  held  to  prove  that  a 
system  of  Industrial  relations  can  be  estab- 
lished by  law  which  will  protect  the  Inter- 
est:: of  the  public  as  well  as  of  the  workers 
and  employers. 

ctnanrr  iabor  bklations  bills — nxxNOxa  khv 

NOarON  BILLS    ITHK  PaCSUIlNT'S  PXOPOaAL) 

The  Pree'dent  proposed  that  Congreaa  au- 
thorise the  certification  to  ad  hoc  fact-find- 
ing panels  of  issues  in  Important  lal>or  dis- 
putes which  have  not  been  settled  by  nego- 
tiation or  mediation  and  which  threaten  to 
result  lu  work  steppage.  These  boards  would 
hoid  hearings  and  publish  the  (acts  and 
their  rcoooameDdaticns  en  the  Iccucs  within 
a  perioi  of  30  days,  during  which  strikes  or 
lock-cuts  wovid  be  unlawful.  The  board 
wculd  hsve  the  power  to  subpoena  such 
company  records  as  it  deemed  necessary  to 
arrive  at  the  facts  In  the  dispute  and  to  make 
recommendations  fur  settlement. 

Hearings  were  held  before  the  Christmas 
holidays  on  the  Ellender  bill  in  the  Senate. 
and  the  Norton  bill  In  the  House,  both  of 
which  embodied  the  President's  specific  pro- 
poeal.  Neither  committee  was  satisfied  that 
It  could  report  Its  bill  In  the  time  requested 
by  :.he  President  and  they  both  decided  to 
continue  hearings  on  the  reconvening  of 
Congress  on  January  14.  1946. 

The  poeltion  of  the  representatives  cf  or- 
ganized labor  at  these  hearings  on  the  cen- 
tral Issue  of  limiting  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  ctrlke  was  one  of  almost  violent  opposi- 
tion. The  reasoned  argtuuent  was  in  line 
wlUi   the  position   of  labor   on   the   strike 


llmiUUoo  Issue  ouUlned  on  pages  IS- 15  of 
this  bulletin. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  limitation  on 
strikes  during  a  period  of  30  days,  spokes* 
men  *or  Isbor  have  also  aald  that  It  u  Im- 
possible to  frame  any  meaatpw  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  the  right  to 
strike  to  a  period  of  no  more  than  30  days. 
They  argue  that  the  limitation  Is  (ar  more 
extensive.  It  will  hover  over  the  negotia- 
tions while  the  partler  are  engaged  in  col- 
leetive  bargaining,  durtnff  all  sutaMqatnt 
eilorta  of  mediation  or  coaelUattoa.  dtvlag 
the  period  of  discretionary  uncertainty  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Pres'dent  will  certify 
the  dispute,  and  the  deliberations  of  the 
faet-findtng  board,  which  msy  have  to  be 
extended  beyotul  30  days.  The  30  days  start 
only  from  the  time  the  dispute  Is  certlRed. 
What  may  apepar  In  the  law  as  s  formal 
period  of  SO  days  may  thus  be  stretrhed  out 
to  s  period  of  3  to  6  months  or  more  from  the 
beginning  of  negotiations  until  It  is  legal  to 
strike.  For.  to  have  struck  at  any  time  dur- 
ing this  extensive  period  would  have  exposed 
the  workers  to  the  requirements  of  the  law 
that  thev  return  to  work.  Preparation  and 
crganlaation  tor  a  strike  rannot  be  develrped 
and  held  static  for  weeks  or  months,  built  up 
tit  the  point  of  action  and  let  down  again 
during  discretionary  delays.  Curing  this 
long  period  cf  negotiation,  mediation,  con- 
ciliation, certification  and  fact-finding, 
strikes  would  be  Impossible  as  a  practical 
mnt'rr.  The  strike  weapon  would  be  blunted 
to  complete  uselcesness. 

The  position  of  the  top  union  spokesmen, 
therefore,  remains  thst  this  proposal,  if  en- 
acted Into  law.  would  condemn  labor  to  in- 

vr' T  servitude  and  that,  to  enforce  the 

rr  1?  on  labor,  the  courts  will  be  re- 

stored to  their  pre-Norr!s-LaOuardta  Act  role 
of  Issuing  Injunctions  In  labor  disputes. 

The  representatives  of  employers  organiza- 
tions St  tlie  pre-Christmas  hearings  also  did 
not  8upix>rt  the  Presidents  rrcposal.  The 
spokesman  for  the  National  Association  cf 
Manufacturers  endorsed  the  pilnclple  of  fact 
finding  but  objected  strongly  to  the  cubpena 
power  of  the  pancli  He  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  making  entirely  different 
proposa's  for  legislation  and.  when  risked 
finally  whether  he  favored  the  bill  telore  the 
ccmmittee.  his  answer  was  that  he  was  not 
In  favor  of  It  in  Its  present  form  The 
spokeeman  fcr  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  said  that  his  organization  had 
not  been  pcUed  on  the  subject  but  that, 
speaking  for  himself,  he  opposed  abridging 
the  right  to  strike,  was  skeptical  whether 
lejislation  of  Itself  could  cieate  good  latX)r 
relations,  and  (eit  that  Cougre&s  should  not 
pars  the  bill  hsstily. 

The  strongest  support  o(  the  bill  came  from 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  lound  a  need  (or 
the  measure  In  the  break-down  of  collective 
bargain'ng  In  stime  Important  Industries  and 
in  the  sharp  lnc^ea^e  in  the  number  of  strike 
notices  Wed  with  the  NLRB  under  the  War 
Labor  DUputes  Act  He  had  confidence  that 
the  Informed  findings  of  a  panel  of  public- 
spirited  men.  backed  by  public  opinion,  would 
generally  be  accepted,  and  he  based  this  con- 
f,dence  on  the  history  of  emergency  boards 
under  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  He  did  not 
think  that  labor  had  anythlr.i;  to  fear  from 
the  30-day  period  during  which  no  stoppage 
would  be  lawful,  which  he  said  is  also  a  pro- 
vts  on  Included  in  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 
Contrasting  the  waiting  period  In  this  bill 
with  the  30-day  waiting  period  provided  In 
the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act.  he  pointed  out 
that  the  latter  wa..  designed  to  be  a  coollng- 
cff  period  and  nothing  mere,  while  the  30- 
day  period  provided  In  the  bill  under  consid- 
eration will  be  i:8rd  to  secure  affirmative 
action  In  the  nature  of  hearincrs.  fact  find- 
ing, and  recommendations  which  will  ser^-e 
as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
"rather  than  serving  as  s  period  of  prepara- 
tion  for    the    beginning    of   a   sulke."    Be 
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pointed  out  that  the  fact-finding  procedure 
would  be  used  only  where  certification  is 
made  that  Government  conciliation  and  ar- 
bitration have  failed,  that  the  parties  are 
unwilling  to  submit  the  controversy  to  arbi- 
tration, and  that  the  stoppage  of  work  would 
seriously  affect  the  national  public  Interest. 
The  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  Presi- 
den|'s  proposal  was  apparently  a  source  of 
Itsstrengtb  in  the  public  mind.  Although 
there  was  much  skepticism  regarding  the 
probable  accomplishment  of  the  fact-finding 
device  on  the  part  of  those  most  experienced 
In  labor  relations,  public  support  appeared  to 
be  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  attempting  this 
program  at  once.  In  a  survey  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Public  Opinion  Issued  on 
January  3.  1946.  It  was  shown  that  about  78 
percent  of  the  sample  canvassed  approved, 
while  only  about  11  percent  disapproved.  Of 
union  members  voting  on  the  question  In  the 
survey.  70  percent  approved.  16  percent  dls- 
r>pproved.  and  14  percent  were  undecided. 
Union  members  appeared  Jrom  this  survey 
not  at  all  eager  to  strike  if  other  means  -^f 
resolving  current  controversies  could  be 
found.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  union  mem- 
»x»r8  thought  that  the  President's  proposal 
would  reduce  strikes  and  presumably  they  did 
not  think  they  wcu'd  be  hurt  by  that  con- 
tingency, lu  a  similar  survey  conducted  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Des  Moines  Sunday 
Register.  12  percent  of  union  members  in 
Icwa  voted  approval  of  the  President's  plan. 
Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  union  members 
voted  favorably  to  make  strikes  and  Icck- 
outs  unlawful  during  the  fact-finding  period 
of  30  days,  while  only  11  i>ercent  of  union 
members  opposed  this  provision:  22  percent 
had  no  opinion. 

B.1IX -HATCH  AMENDMENT 

The  amendment  to  the  Ellender  bill  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Ball  and  Hatch  strikes 
out  the  whole  bill  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substiiutfs  a  new  bill.  This  Is  a  some- 
what reduced  and  toned-down  version  of  the 
Ball-Burton-Hatch  bill  originally  Introduced 
in  June  1945  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  but  upon  which  no 
formal  hearin(;s  have  been  held.  It  appears 
that  when  the  committee  reconvenes  hear- 
ings on  this  substitute  may  be  permitted  as 
part  of  the  over-all  effort  to  find  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  handling  Industrial  disputes. 
It  is  pertinent  to  note,  liowever,  that  the 
Ball -Hatch  amendment  makes  no  effort  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  or 
to  make  Illegal  labor  practices  by  Hbor 
organizations,  which  were  the  most  criticized 
provisions  of  the  original  Ball-Burton-Hatch 
bill.  In  place  of  these  there  is  a  provision 
that  "the  Board  (created  under  this  amend- 
ment) shall  take  no  action  which  will  inter- 
fere In  any  way  with  the  consideration  cr 
determination  of  complaints  of  unfai?  prac- 
tices by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act." 

The  central  task  which  the  Ball -Hatch 
amendment  tsels  Itself  Is  how  to  make  col- 
lective bargaining  function  to  settle  the 
Issues  between  management  and  labor  fairly 
but  without  work  stoppages.  It  seeks  to  re- 
store to  the  parties  and  to  Government  a 
sense  of  the  public  necessity  to  settle  col- 
lective bargaining  Issues  amicably  and  to 
make  collective  bargaining  work  as  the  na- 
tional labor  relations  policy.  It  does  so 
directly  by  Imposing  upon  all  parties  the  duty 
to  make  and  maintain  agreements,  while 
It  provides  detailed  orderly  Goveriunent  set- 
tlement procedures  for  controversies  which 
threaten  to  result  In  a  substantial  interrup- 
tion of  commerce. 

Under  this  bill  a  Federal  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Board  of  five  members  Is  given  com- 
prehensive power  to  mediate  and  settle  dis- 
putes. The  United  States  Conciliation  Serv- 
ice will  be  transferred  to  this  Board  and  it 
will  also  have  the  power  to  utilize  the  services 
of  other  agencies  deemed  help! tU  in  its  settle- 
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ment  efforts.  If  the  Board  is  not  successful 
In  its  efforts  at  mediation  and  conciliation, 
it  is  obligated  to  use  Its  offices  to  Induce  t!ie 
parties  to  agree  to  submit  their  controversy 
to  arbitration.  Pending  the  exhaustion  of 
settlement  efforts,  existing  conditions  must 
be  maintained  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

If,  finally,  a  fact-finding  commission  is  ap- 
pointed as  a  last  step  in  the  Government's 
settlement  efforts,  no  strike  or  change  in 
conditions  by  employers  shall  be  made  until 
30  days  after  the  report  Is  made.  It  is  a 
violation  of  the  act  to  strike  or  lock-out  until 
every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made  to 
settle  controversies  by  the  formal  procedures 
established  for  collective  bargaining,  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  fact  findln',,  and  volun- 
tary arbitration. 

The  "right  to  strike"  is  specifically  Im- 
peded under  this  bill  by  the  imposition  of 
the  duty  Imposed  on  both  parties  to  make 
and  maintain  agreements,  to  settle  contro- 
versies by  the  procedures  provided  and  to 
maintain  conditions  pending  exhaustion  of 
settlement  efforts,  including  a  20-day  period 
following  the  report  of  a  fact-finding  com- 
mission if  such  is  appointed.  This  bill,  like 
the  Ellender  and  Norton  bills,  also  provides 
that  nothing  in  it  shall  be  construed  to  re- 
quire an  Individual  employee  to  render  labor 
or  service  without  his  consent  or  of  quitting 
or  withdrawing  his  labor.  There  is  a  further 
restriction  on  unions  and  employers  that 
controversies  arising  out  of  any  grievance 
against  any  employer  concerning  the  applica- 
tion of  any  such  agreement — that  Is,  so- 
called  grievance  controversies — must  be  arbi- 
trated and  the  award  Is  binding  on  the  par- 
ties and  enforceable  In  the  courts.  The  sub- 
stitution of  "effective  grievance  procedure, 
including  final  and  binding  arbitration  for 
strikes,  or  lock-outs  in  grievances  which  arise 
under  existing  contracts"  was,  however,  one 
of  the  agreements  arrived  at  in  the  national 
manasement-labor  conference  called  by  the 
President  last  November  and  listed  as  an  ac- 
complishment of  the  conference  in  its  release 
to  the  press  on  December  1,  1945. 

Collective  bargaining  is  not  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  a  one-price  store. 
It  will  generally  lead  to  deadlocks  when  either 
sde  holds  firmly  to  its  original  position.  The 
more  publicity  given  to  the  Issues,  the  larger 
th?  interests  represented,  and  the  moie  the 
public  Is  taken  in  on  the  discussions  the 
more  difficult  it  becomes  to  recede  from  orig- 
inal positions.  A  compromise  proposal  be- 
comes a  "break  In  the  dam";  a  fair  conces- 
sion is  restrained  by  fears  that  it  will  be 
used  for  trading  upward. 

That  Is  where  mediation  can  play  an  im- 
portant role  to  supplement  the  collective- 
bargaining  process.  The  mediator,  after  he 
has  come  to  grips  with  the  final  decisions 
of  the  parties  In  confidential  talks  with  each 
side.  Is  In  a  better  position  to  quote  rock- 
bottom  prices.  This  role  of  firming  up  the 
bid-and-asked  prices  can  be  performed  by 
the  mediator  txefore  a  strike  as  v/ell.  If  not 
better,  than  after  a  strike,  after  which  the 
m.edlator's  job  is  also  made  more  difficult 
by  the  public  positions  taken  by  the  parties. 

The  Ball-Hatch  bill  makes  the  supplemen- 
tary mediation  and  arbitration  processes  In- 
tegral parts  cf  the  collective-bargaining 
process,  and  It  endeavors  to  make  collective 
bargaining  itself  less  of  a  burden  upon  com- 
merce. It  looks  to  these  publicly  supported 
mediation  efforts  to  lessen  the  inevitability 
of  strikes  or  lock-outs  when  formal  collective 
bargaining  breaks  down.  Both  sides  v^ui 
have  to  trade  realistically  or  expose  them- 
selves to  the  persistent  pressure  to  accept 
public  decisions.  The  bill  does  not  prohibit 
strikes  or  lock-outs  after  these  efforts  have 
failed:  but  it  does  not  expect  that  strikes 
and  lock-outs  will  be  as  Inevitable  or  as  nu- 
merous if  both  sides  accept  the  duty  to 
maintain  agreements,  make  use  of  the  settle- 
ment machinery  provided  and,  as  reasonable 
men,  voltmtarlly  leave  a  larger  number  of 
Issues  to  arbitration. 
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H.  R.  4875,  introduced  by  Congressman 
Smtth  of  Virginia  on  December  3.  1945,  con-' 
tains  practically  all  the  provisions  which 
had  passed  the  Hotise — but  not  the  Senate^ — 
on  two  different  occasions,  on  December  S, 
1941,  and  on  June  4,  1943.  While  ths  meas- 
ures proposed  in  this  bill  are  violently  op- 
posed by  organized  labor,  they  nonetheless 
commended  themselves  to  a  majotity  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  strike  situation  when 
it  becomes  very  critical.  The  first  passage  cf 
a  similar  bill  4  days'  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  follov/ed  the  great  Increase  In 
strikes  In  1941  In  defense  Industries:  the 
second  time  a  similar  bill  was  passed  by  the 
House  was  In  1943  after  another  Increase  in 
strikes,  frequently  against  Government  di- 
rectives or  Government  policies.  (The  litter 
bill  was  compromised  with  a  Senate  bill  and 
emerged  as  the  Smith -Connally  War  Labor 
Disputes  Act.) 

The  present  Smith  bill  was  lntrodu?ed  2 
days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Man- 
asement-Labor  Conference  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor.  This  committee 
held  pre-Christmas  hearings  on  the  Norton 
bill  (the  Pies'.dent's  proposal).  It  was  an- 
nounced by  the  acting  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Labor  that  when  hearings  are 
resumed  on  the  return  of  Congress  they  will 
be  broadened  to  include  other  measxu-es  to 
deal  with  the  current  situation. 

The  Smith  bill  has  a  number  of  provisions 
which  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  strike 
limitation  issue  and  will  therefore  not  be 
discussed  in  this  bulletin — such  as  the  pro- 
vision depriving  any  labor  organization  of  Its 
status  under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  If  it  knowingly  or  negligently  permits 
members  of  Communist  or  Nazi  organisa- 
tions or  felons  to  hold  office,  and  the  provi- 
sion for  the  compulsory  reelstratlon  of  labor 
organizations,  including  the  furn'shlnn  of 
detailed  Information  on  Initiation  fees.  dues. 
limitations  on  meml>ershlp.  elections,  and 
financial  statements. 

On  the  point  at  Irsue  the  bill  provides  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  stattu  qix)  In  collec- 
tive bargaining  by  making  it  unlawful  to 
conduct  strikes  or  lock-outs  until  after  30 
days'  written  notice  filed  with  the  employer 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  both  the  In- 
tention of  striking  and  the  reasons  therefor. 

Tliere  are  a  number  of  specific  provisions 
regarding  violence  and  Intimidation  in  in- 
dustrial disputes.  These  make  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  use  or  threaten  force  or 
violence  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  another 
person  from  working  in  a  struck  plant,  to 
picket  the  homes  of  workers,  to  picket  a 
place  of  business  unless  before  the  strike  or 
lockout  the  picket  was  Mroself  In  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company.  On  the  other  hand, 
employers  are  enjoined  from  employing  any 
parson  for  the  purpose  cf  obstructing  or  In-, 
terferlng  by  threats  or  force  with  peaceful 
picketing  or  with  the  exercLse  by  employees 
of  their  rights  of  self-organiiration  or  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

The  bin  would  make  It  unlawful  for  work- 
ers concertedly  to  engage  In  sympathy 
strlk?8,  JurlEdlctlonal  strikes  or  to  refu::e  to 
work  on  articles  produced  by  any  person  In 
an  attempt  to  Induce  such  person  to  reccg- 
nlz?,  comply  with  the  demands  of,  or  to  em- 
ploy members  of  any  labor  organization. 

Federal  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  any  of  the  above  acts  and  pcr- 
BOES  committing  them  shall  also  be  liable  to 
civil  suits  for  damages.  Individuals  commit- 
ting any  of  these  acts  shall  lose  their  rights 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  em- 
ployment or  other  benefits  under  any  act 
making  appropriations  for  relief  purposes  or 
any  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  If  a  trade 
union  or  an  officer  of  a  union  is  guilty  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  violations,  the  union  shsU 
cease  to  have  the  sUtus  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
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lose  the  protection  of  the  Norrls- 
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ho  support  the  stringent  provistosis 
ith   bill   have  felt   that   it  Is  no 
that  iu\loiis  iMTS  wmakmr  bar- 
ifower  than  ^mplofmrn  bscause  they 
natiunally  to  deal   with    Indi- 
tes,  they  frequently  strike  at 
t  giving  the  employer  an  oppor- 
t>argain  with  them;  they  sometimes 
t  ;nor«  their  own  contrarxs;  they  eoa- 
or  violence  m  labor  disputes;  they 
homes  ot  workers  or  of  managers: 
who  ne\-er  worked  for  a 
to  ■isles f1  the  public:  thsy 
sympathy    strikes.    Junsd.cuonal 
strides  against  employers  who  use 
made  by  another  union  or  by  non- 
lal  nr— practices    which    are    directed 


against    employers    who    maintain    friendly 
urilOD  conditions  in  their  own  plants. 

By  making  all  the  foregoing  acta  illegal. 
prapoosnts  of  the  Smith  bill  bsUeve  they  are 
stilklac  at  the  roou  of  the  sbusss  of  labor 
organisations  wtilch  have  contributed  to  the 
multiplication  of  striken.  Other  provlslors 
of  the  bill,  dealing  with  the  purging  of  unions 
of  such  of  their  Issdwi  as  sre  Catmnunlsts. 
Nasi  sympathlMn  or  racketsen  or  criminals 
and  the  elaborate  provisions  regarding  the 
registration  of  unions  and  the  publication 
of  tlie  basic  facts  regard  iuk  their  stgsnlSM- 
tlon.  Jurisdiction,  fees,  dues,  asssasswnts. 
limitations  on  membership,  paid-up  member- 
ship, election  of  oOcers.  constitution  and  by- 
laws and  financial  statements,  have  as  their 
purpose  the  dsanslng  of  unions  of  internal 
aIniMS,  the  tttmtmUikm  ot  subversive  or  other 
deleterious  and  extmneuus  ptirpdSes  in  the 
conduct  of  unions  and  of  strikes,  and  the 
protection  of  both  the  membership  and  the 
public  from  irresponsible  control  by  un- 
wanted, selfish  or  even  vldous  leaders.  The 
proponents  of  this  bill  believe  that  peace  and 
order  and  fair  dealing  in  indtistlral  relations 
are  not  possible  while  the  conditions  exist 
which  have  called  forth  these  proposed 
remedies. 

Over  and  above  the  provisions  of  the  Smith 
bill  which  aim  to  eliminate  what  are  re- 
garded as  serious  abuees  of  unions  and  which 
seek  to  inquire  into  the  pnictlces  of  unions 
as  membership  organisations,  the  bill  r«-. 
mains  the  most  severe  of  the  four  bills  con- 
sidered in  Its  restrictions  on  strike  activity. 
There  is.  first,  the  30-day  notice  wliich  must 
be  given  before  strike  sction  is  possible. 
There  !<<  the  specific  provision  with  respect 
to  the  U9S  of  force  or  violence  in  connection 
with  picketing,  which  union  spokesmen  say 
means  the  destruction  of  strike  dlisclpline  and 
the  exposure  of  normal  plcketuig  to  un- 
friendly local  police  and  courts.  There  are 
the  provisions  against  sympathy  strikes,  so- 
called  Jurisdlctloiial  strikes  and  strikes 
against  eoploysrs  vstnc  nonunion  materiaL';. 
which  union  spokSMSsn  say  will  not  only 
greatly  reduce  their  effectiveness  but.  espe- 
cially in  so-called  Jurisdictional  strikes,  will 
create  a  happy  hunting  ground  for  company 
unions  and  make  It  impossible  for  workers 
to  select  the  representatives  who  they  think 
can  serve  them  best.  Union  leaders  point 
to  the  severe  Judicial  penalties,  including  the 
practical  repeal  of  the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act. 
which  they  aay  means  the  return  to  ttof 
destrtictive  snd  immoral  doctrine  of  con- 
spiracy under  which  men  are  not  permitted 
to  do  111  association  what  is  perfectly  legal 
for  them  to  do  as  individuals.  They  point 
to  the  withdrawal  of  ail  unemployment 
pensation  and  relief  benefits  as 
which  are  sure  to  desuoy  unions  as  well  as 
to  Intimidate  the  rank  ai>d  file  of  union 
members.  Their  reactions  to  all  these  pro- 
posals are  bitter  in  the  extreme;  they  charge 
thst  those  who  support  these  proposals  are 
elttier  naive  Individuals  who  do  not  know 
much  about  the  struggles  of  labor  iu  the 
past  to  obtain  its  prsssnt  pohition  of  near- 
equality  with  mansfsaMnt  or  thst  they  are 
avowedly  autiuulon  spokesmen  who  tise  fair 
words  to  dsstroy  trade  unionism  in  the 
United  Stotos  and  to  return  to  a  condition 
whsre  It  Is  illegal  for  workers  to  organise 
for  mutual  aid  and  protection  and  for  effec- 
tive bargainiug  with  large  aggregations  of 
capital. 

Union  spokesmen  say  that  they  have  no 
objectloa  to  tJke  crssUna  of  adrquate  con- 
ciliation »fkA  BSdiatiaa  — fhinery  an<t  that 
they  have  urged  the  necessity  of  better  settle- 
ment machinery  for  years.  They  say  tiuu  It 
is  also  the  policy  of  the  trade-union  move- 
saent  to  settle  tobor  dk^Mites  fairly  and  with- 
out interruptiOD  or  dslay.  but  they  do  not  see 
how  fair  ssttlwaants  can  be  made  by  so 
greatly  restralaiag  the  weaker  party.  Their 
ohjectlons  to  any  lloiltatlon  on  the  frsedoai 
to  strike  were  outlined  on  page  13-15  of  tills 


Bulletin  and  their  criticism  of  compulsory 
waiting  periods  in  connection  with  fact-flml- 
ing  panels  were  given  on  pnges  19-30.  They 
naturally  And  a  <M)-day  compulsory  waiting 
period  for  the  report  of  a  fact-flndlnf:  panel 
more  objectionable  than  a  SO-day  waiting 
period. 

M'UAUON   BIIX 

S.  1419.  which  waa  introduced  on  Septem- 
ber ao.  1046.  by  Senator  McMahon  for  him- 
self and  for  Senators  Uatdkn.  Thomas  of 
Utah.  Slid  TuMNiu..  provides  for  the  creation 
of  special  boards  of  inquiry  to  lujld  hearings 
on  the  issues  of  a  labor  dispute  and  to  make 
"the  factual  argument  of  each  party  to  the 
controversy  available  to  the  public."  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  recommendations  to  be 
made  by  boards  of  Inquiry  which  wi^uld  bring 
objective  thinking  to  bear  upon  the  contest- 
ing arguments  and  help  to  crystallize  pubic 
upinioti  on  the  issues  involved.  The  appoint- 
ment  of  such  board  of  inquiry  "shall  not 
otherwise  Interfere  with  sny  action  under- 
taken or  to  be  undertaken  by  either  party  " 
In  other  words.  In  this  bill,  unlike  the  men- 
der and  Norton  bills  (the  Presidents  pro- 
posal), the  Ball-Hatch  amendment  and  the 
Smith  bill,  no  recommendations  are  made  by 
the  fact-finding  boards,  and  strikes  or  lock- 
outs may  take  place  before  the  appointment 
of  such  boards,  while  the  board  Is  conducting 
hearings,  or  any  day  after  the  board  makes 
available  to  the  public  "the  factual  argument 
of  each  side  of  the  controversy  • 

TTie  other  pro%-i8lonH  of  the  McMahon  bill 
deal  with  the  central'ratlon  of  labor  func- 
tions In  the  Labor  Department,  the  creation 
In  the  Department  of  a  Conciliation  and 
Mediation  Division  which  takes  over  the 
functions  of  the  Conciliation  Service  and  any 
other  conciliation  and  mediation  functions  in 
the  Department,  and  the  esUblishment  of  an 
independent  United  SUtes  Board  of  Arbttra- 
Uon  to  handle  arbitration  volunurily  re- 
quested by  both  sides. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Conciliation  and 
Mediation  Division  has  the  duty  of  encovir- 
agtng' representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees to  make  and  maintain  agr^ments 
and  to  settle  sll  differences  arising  there- 
irom  with  expedition  and.  wherever  possible, 
in  conference.  The  services  of  the  Division 
shall  be  employed  in  mediation  and  oon- 
cilistion  efforts  to  bring  the  parties  to  sgree- 
ment  in  any  labor  controversy  involving  or 
threatening  sn  immediate  and  sut>stantuil 
interruption  to  the  free  flow  of  commerce. 

The  Independent  arbltrathm  agency  cre- 
ated— not  within  the  Department  of  Labor — 
to  be  known  as  the  United  States  B  lard  of 
Jon.  is  composed  of  three  members 
by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  conaent  of  the  Senate  for  overlapping 
terms  of  i  years.  This  Board  will  cooperate 
with  the  parties  In  forming  a  board  of  arbi- 
tration when  requested  to  do  so;  but  the 
falliue  or  refiual  of  either  party  to  agree  to 
arbitration  shall  not  be  construed  as  s  viola- 
tion of  any  legal  duty  or  ot.er  obligation  im- 
posed by  this  act.  The  Bosffd  will  estabUsh 
a  roster  of  fair  and  ccBspetant  arbitrators 
familiar  witii  the  industrial  and  employment 
problems  in  the  region  where  the  controversy 
•xlsta.  Arbitration  awards  shall  be  trans- 
mitted and  filed  with  the  District  Court  of 
the  Untud  States  and  with  the  United  eitates 
Board  of  Arbitration.  Boards  of  arbitration 
shall  have  the  power  to  require  the  attend- 
ance at  wtOMSses  and  the  production  of  nec- 
essary books,  reoorda  etc..  deemed  material 
to  a  Jtist  determination  of  the  matters  sub- 
oalttsd  for  arbitration;  fur  this  ptirpose  the 
Board  msy  request  the  DisUtrt  Court  to  Issue 
the  necessary  subpenas 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Dp 
partiMBt  at  Lstar  is  avcbarlMd  to  saaiDtatn 
s  Ms  of  eaptm  at  sgrx—snta  reached  ss  a 
result  at  madlatlon.  coociiution.  and  arfoitra- 
Uoo    pursuant    to    this    set.    of    artituatlon 
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•greements  made  and  awards  rendered  pur- 
suant to  the  net,  of  all  s.-atements  and  stim- 
marles  cf  fact  issued  by  '.he  Board  of  Inquiry 
and  cf  any  other  collective  labor  agreements 
EUbmllted  by  ti:e  parties.  Such  file  shall  be 
coon  to  inspection  for  the  guidance  and  in- 
formation of  Interested  representatives  of 
employcn.  employees,  and  the  general  public. 
The  BLS  shall  be  equipped  (presumably  mere 
so  t.ian  now)  to  furnish  factual  liilormr.tlon 
which  may  aid  in  the  sclUement  of  any  labor 
controversy. 

To  remove  any  possible  doubt  In  the  msit- 
tcr.  it  Is  provided  finally  that  nothing  in  this 
bill  shall  be  construed  to  interfere  with  or 
Irap-de  or  diminish  In  any  way  the  ripht  to 
Biri^'.e.  or  exert  other  lawful  means  or  to 
amend  or  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tloral  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Wliat  v.e  have  here.  then.  Is  seme  further 
centralization  of  the  labor  functions  of  the 
Covernmcnt  witliin  the  conciliation  services 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  perhaps  iarger 
appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tlsv!c»  to  pother,  collate  and  publish  relevant 
labor  data,  and  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent board  of  arbitration  and  other 
arbitration  facilities  the  use  of  which  will 
depend  upon  the  willingness  to  use  such 
f.^cilities  on  the  part  of  both  parties  to  a 
-dispute.  The  paillcs  need  not  agree  to  ar- 
bitration but.  once  they  do.  arbitration 
awrrds  ere  enforc?able  In  the  courts.  In 
connection  with  collective  barpaining  and 
conciliation  and  mediation,  strikes  and  lock- 
outs are  permissible  at  any  time  from  the 
beginning    of    a    controversy.      Arbitrultoii 


beards  have  subpena  power;  but  the  decision 
to  EUbmlt  to  arbitration  is  voluntary'. 

This  bill.  wh':ch  was  submitted  tfter  the 
original  Ball-Burton -Hatch  bill,  and  partly 
as  a  rival  meacure.  contains  substantially  the 
same  arbitration  provisions  pnd  is  animated 
by  the  same  aim  as  the  Ball -Hatch  proposal 
to  prolong  the  process  of  collective  bargain- 
ing before  such  bargaining  breaks  down  In  a 
work  stoppage:  but  It  differs  from  the  present 
Eall-Hatch  amendment  particularly  In  that 
it  provides  no  such  compelling  duty  on  both 
parties  to  meke  and  maintain  agreements 
and  to  use  the  settlement  facilities  of  govern- 
ment, no  recommendations  by  the  fact-find- 
ing board,  no  obligatory  waiting  period,  and 
no  sanction. 

The  general  counsel  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Lcbor  was  quoted  in  the  press  on 
January  5.  19-:6.  to  the  effect  that  the  Mc- 
Mahon bin  does  not  contain  the  "objection- 
able features"  of  the  President's  proposal  lor 
a  "fixed  w^aitln^  period"  and  'for  recom- 
mendations by  the  fact-finding  board."  He 
aclded  that  "we  possibly  should  have  indi- 
cated that  fact  finding  In  and  of  itself  is  net 
harmful  to  labor  even  though  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  it  can  do  much  good."  Neverthe- 
lesf,  he  added  in  a  later  Interview,  the  gen- 
eral executive  board  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  at  Its 
meeting  In  Miami  later  in  January  "would 
give  serious  ccrtslderation  to  the  fact-finding 
bill  proposed  by  Senator  McMahon." 


'  In  1944  about  half  the  workers  In  private 
Industry — some  14  3CO.OC0  men  and  women  — 
were  working  under  termb  of  union  agree- 

Stmcen  and  lock-cuis  in  the  United  State*.  1916-45 


ments.  In  manufacturing  industries  about 
65  percent  of  the  workers  were  covered  by 
agreements,  while  in  some  industries,  like 
coal  mining,  railroads,  and  longshore  work, 
practically  all  the  v.orkers  were  covered  by 
agreements.  The  national  average  for  all 
industry  was  pulled  down  by  the  lower  de- 
gree of  unionization  in  the  service  trades, 
in  clerical  occup.atlons,  and  in  egriculture. 
(See  Florence  Peterson.  American  Labcr 
Unions,  pp.  188-  191.  Miss  Peterson  is  the 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Division 
of  the  Bureau  ot  L|ibcr  Statistics  cf  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Lsbor.) 

Total  union  membership  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  number  of  workers  covered 
by  union  agreements  because  there  are  scat- 
tered union  members  in  plants  where  the 
union  does  not  yet  represent  the  majority 
of  the  workers. 

=  While  Government  statistics  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  strikes  and  lock-outs,  prac- 
ticeJly  all  work  stoppages  are  popularly  re- 
garded rs  strikes.  In  a  period  of  generally 
rising  production,  prices,  and  wages,  the 
initiative  In  arkinR  for  changes  in  the  labor 
contract  is,  of  course,  taken  by  labor.  If  a 
work  itoppage  results  It  Is  called  a  strike. 
A  lock-out  in  the  traditional  sense  Is  very 
difficult  to  effectuate  under  the  National 
L':b::;r  Relations  Act  because  the  employer  Is 
obliged  to  bargain  with  his  present  em- 
ployees and  cannot  call  In  new  waiters  to 
t?,ke  their  place.  At  the  same  time,  when 
there  Is  a  steppage  bccaiiHC  the  employer  will 
not  accent  a  demand  of  a  union,  the  tinlon 
many  interpret  such  stoppage  as  a  lock-cut. 
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I  The  niimher  of  »-ork»«r<i  involv.^1  In  •<om#>  strikes  which  oeeurred  from  1910. to  1926  Is  not  known.    However,  the  missing  information  is  for  the  smaller  disputes  and  it  is 

^'^*»T,!''?'Vnrt>lovod"^  V  I  all  workrr?  pxc«'pt  thoFP  in  ocniywt  ion.«i  and  profcssion.o  in  which  thore  is  little  if  any  union  orfaniial  ion  or  wherr  rtrlkei 

■^  1  .vn...;  "".I  c-,),jrv  work»>r>  pxropt  those  in  expfiitivp,  manairerial,  or  hii'hj.ui>.-r\i«iry  positions  or  tho»  j>erf(>rHiing  profrs- 

;»  (M-tion  impracticable.    It  exeluiUs  all  self-employed,  rs.  agricukural  wage  workers  on  (arms 

.-,  aivl  the  otticials,  both  elected  and  api<omtt<l,  ill  loc'i! 
'"  '  t  itiie  was  computed  for  purposes  ol  tins  tabic  by  multiplying  the  avcrsRe  number  of  employed  workci:  cucli  >tiu  by  the  numlier  of  days  worked  by  most 

Cmi  .  :..-  -       .'W. 

•  1  eiuative. 

Pkink  siisces  moan  Information  not  availaMc 

1  hi-  figures  are  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatL>t.'c$. 

Omclal  strike  statistics  do  not  add  up  the 
total  amotint  of  Idleness  and  lost  man-days 
due  to  work  stoppages.  They  do  not  ii^clude 
time  lost  In  plams  because  of  a  strike  In 
the  plant  of  Its  regular  supplier,  time  lost 
In  other  plants  which  buy  Its  commodities. 
or  time  lest  by  large  segments  of  industry 
resulting  from  any  strike  of  local  transport 
vorlers,  coal  miners,  delivery   men.  public 


utility  woikcrs,  and  elevator  operators.  The 
Bureau  of  Lal)or  Statistics,  which  compiles 
the  official  statistics,  asserts  that,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  consistent  and  accu- 
rate Information  concerning  the  indirect 
and  secondary  effects  of  stoppages,  only  the 
workers  In  a  plant  who  are  made  idle  because 
of  a  dispute  In  the  plant  are  counted.    Sucb 


statistics  are.  cf  course,  comparable  from 
month  to  month  and  year  to  year,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  the  true  measure  of  all  the 
losses  created  by  work  stoppages.  In  a  nim:i- 
ber  of  strikes  of  recent  memory  the  known 
secondary  effects  Involved  losses  many  tlm?s 
the  man-days  lost  in  the  tpcclfic  strtluai 
themsehcs. 
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In  }  ooor  of  Mrs.  Woodhoate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


FON  BROOKS  HAYS 


IN  THE 


or  *nLAM«AS 

HOUSE  OP  RKPBXSXNTATIVKS 


Tiesday.  Januarg  2f,  1946 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lamXng  et  itorial  from  the  St  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  of  January  25.  1946.  containing 
»  refererce  to  the  plan  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  CoBnectlcut  I  Mrs.  Wooo- 
HOT7SZI  far  dtseaaslns  public  questions 
with  her  constituents,  and  a  deKerved 
tribute  t(  tlie  genilewoman: 


tff 


noMoa  or 


WOOOHOVU 


months 
••  n 
there  to 


To  the  I  paetel  boaor  of 

■goaa.  Co  igraMVMBan  from  Connaetlcut.  for 
Ito  right  Bfuiw^rB  «t  tiM  right  ptM«  to  tb« 
fMit  MO|  la: 

At  felvt  ilU7  int4>rv»it,  Mr*.  Wuoaiioow  r«- 

Alt«r  tlu  .  atf  wUnM  ttp  lo  ^HMtlonji 

"ttm  J  AMra."  laid  slM  to  tbt  tM  prwMrat 
Ml  JMMM  ry  T,  "ar*  ttot  mIwaJW  bflpfUl  I 
«Mt  IMT  wtually  vote  'Mu*  m  mott  tattMi 
■tfviM  au  to."  A»  tlM  aosMivf*  it.  iM  miti 
vou  Tw"  on  •nythtr'ff  '■  r- '«•••  ■•••• 
inMivaeui''  prrwi..  i^mUmnf 

r««  .vnavNl  prtc*  Mmirui  i>i«  '«(  ticnwtmr 
tar  ?»tan  n«.  and  •  ■trong  run  ••inpiiymetii 

•t      Th»  1  *ht  qiM«llona: 

Why  thi>  Irttiah  btttarncM  on  ttot 
kmnf       I 

taiie    B««T«rbroofca   atfltnrtala    (c>r 
tha  ■rUlJh  paopla." 

Why  ti9  d«t«y  in  hrtnglng  tha  troopa 
bora*?. 

"My  o^n  «on  has  been  In  tha  Ptclftc  44 

et  I  am  willing  that  ha  stay  m  long 

iiry   rather  than  hare  hla  son  aent 

Ight  35  jraara  from  now. 

Aiitilatnr  legislation? 

There  may  be  a  bill  to  cvirb  PetrlUo.  but 
I  call  tha    ppocultural  rather  than  antHabor  ~ 

A  L«ffl<  nnalre  said  his  post  la  100  percent 
for  atom  c  aecrecy. 

"X  wlat  you  would  remind  your  memt>ers 
that  thar  <  la  no  aecrct  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

To  Crmi  Ooimo  WocaaoOBB.  aoonomica 
profeaaor  on  leave  and  town-nwtlng  Demo- 
crat, all  I  ood  wishes,  and  would  the  Congress 
were  vrac  ^d  with  many  more  men  and  women 
like  her. 


The  Filibuster 


E^QTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H^N.  WAYNE  L  MORSE 

or  oaBcoN 
TO  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  IWITED  STATES 

Tue$daj/   January  29  deoistatire  day  of 

Fjiday.  January  18\  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a,-sk 
unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Rxc}RD  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Filibuster.  ■  from  the  Oregonlan  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orde  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Tax  riLiavsm 

The  sot  itherners'  AUbtiater  to  prevent  Sen- 
ate actlor  on  extension  of  the  Ptilr  Bmploy- 
meut  Pra  :tlces  Act  was  anticipated — In  fact. 


Tet  the  Senate  majority 

no  iMff*  to  tighten  its  rules  to  prevent 

the  fUlbtister.  which  U  the  weapon  recur- 
reatly  used  by  southern  Deroocrsu  to  block 
liglilBtion  advancing  the  rlghu  uf  Negroea. 

Tha  Senators  have  been  reluctant  to  re- 
atrtct  harshly  the  immemorial  freedom  of 
debate  which  guaranteaa  the  rlghu  of  ml- 
ncrltles  to  be  heard  and  by  falmcsa  and 
logic,  on  occasion,  to  ao  influence  theU  eol- 
leaguea  aa  to  become  the  majority  The  Sen- 
ate did  not  find  It  ueceeaary  to  adopt  a  rule 
to  close  delMte  ("cloaure"  or  "cloture")  until 
1917.  when  a  flilbiuter  by  "the  little  group 
of  willful  men"  stopped  acUoo  on  the  armed 
ship  bUI. 

To  stop  detMte  under  a  closure  petition 
broagbt  toy  IC  Sanatora.  a  two-thu-da  vote  U 
required,  and  the  aouthemers  hcretofor* 
have  held  enough  votaa  to  defeat  such  mo- 
tion. The  Brituh  Parliament,  which  was 
eotifronud  with  Alibuaters  by  the  Xrtah  com- 
parable to  thus*  In  Congress  from  the  south, 
•mars,  long  ago  was  fotead  to  adopt  raatrtc- 
tlv*  messurea  mor*  Mvar*  tlian  th*  twu- 
thlrds  closure  vot« 

It  Is  inc<impr*h*nalbte  t/>  the  man  In  tha 
MMat  thar  a  —  JIlT  of  Henntiira  U  Willing 
t«  III  Idly  thffiMirli  ■lltouster  i»rier  niibusler 
In  whiah  the  ault'en  miilef  at  laaue  la  not 
•van  ilattmart.  Creaking  paniamantary  ma* 
•IMMry  wIMili  prvvanii  htMUonMif  M  th* 
wttt  of  tlM  nwforttir  muat  to*  rtfilaMtf. 


Sifnificaat  Pktorts  and  Displays  ft- 
Irtjriaf  Irrifatiaa  Sbawn  ia  H««s« 
Canaittec  en  Irrifatian  and  Reclama- 
tiao 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  *aJ70N* 
IN  THE  HOt35E  OP  RBPRISENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  January  29.  194S 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  Committee  on  Irrigation  and 
Reclamation  moved  into  new  quarters 
at  328  House  Office  Building  about  a  year 
ago.  the  arsills  of  the  committee  room 
were  bare  and  in  need  of  appropriate 
decoration.  The  chairman  felt  that  the 
decoratlon.s  supplied  should  be  appro- 
priate to  the  work  of  the  committee  and 
Instructive  and  therefore  urged  hi.s  staff 
to  get  such  pictures.  map.<!.  charts,  and 
displays  as  would  convey  to  the  eye  of 
vlsltora.  and  to  the  mlnd^  of  the  commit- 
tee members  the  nature  of  the  great  con- 
servation and  constructive  work  in  which 
the  committee  Is  engaged.  A  glance 
around  the  walls  of  the  committee  room 
will  mdicat,e  the  completeness  of  that  im- 
pre.ssion  ahich  the  displays  are  intended 
to  Kive.  Naturally,  there  are  maps 
showing  the  sections  and  rejrions  where 
Irrigation  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
17  Western  States.  Some  of  these  maps 
are  in  colors  outlining  the  major  river 
basins  of  the  West,  which  theoretically 
oiight  to  be  treated  a.s  a  geographic  unit 
for  maximum  development. 

As  l^  to  be  expected,  the  committee 
room  has  pictures  of  some  of  the  larger 
danxs,  both  of  the  esu-ller  construction 
and  of  the  very  latest  construction.  The 
▼tsual  story  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out some  scenes  from  both  abore  and 
l>elow  ttaoae  great  terns  and  reservoirs 


shoving  forested  upland.^  above  and  des- 
ert stretches  below  converted  into  irri- 
gated farms  and  now  producing  fruit- 
fully. Tlierefore.  In  order  that  it  may 
be  shown  that  irrigation  on  any  project 
Is  not  at  first  concerned  with  the  build- 
ing of  dams,  there  are  pictures  showing 
the  watersheds  and  the  character  of  the 
catchment  ba.<;lns  that  supply  the  water 
for  -storage.  To  get  these  pictures  it  was 
necessary  to  get  views  of  national  forests, 
uhlch  were  fuml.shed  by  the  National 
F'oreit  Service  and  of  course  pictures  of 
dsuns  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mayon.  and  that  wr  may  iwt  forget  other 
aCMMlea  of  Government  interested  In 
.such  development,  a  picture  of  one  dam 
was  obtained  from  the  Indian  Service  lo 
represent  Its  part  in  the  work  of  irriga- 
tion. 

The  committM  U  Indrbtcd  to  the 
Foreat  Service  for  two  aplendld  pictun-H 
which  are  worthy  of  comment.  One 
ahown  a  view  of  the  Tonto  National  For- 
rnt  from  the  creat  of  the  ridge  on  the  Mo. 
•olloo  Rim  which  extendi  diagonally 
ftcroaa  Aril  ma  from  northwest  lo  Aouth- 
eaat  As  a  ranffcr  sunda  at  thi*  point 
looking  out  ovfr  a  vaat  area  toward 
FleiMint  Valky,  tha  floor  of  which  la  mu» 
ptUA  wnh  fWOm  pin*  forest,  be  geta 
BOOM  fietlan  at  mittra's  great  rontribu- 
tinn  to  the  need*  of  rtvlMxrd  man.  The 
view  impreaaea  the  valur  of  fortfct*.  but 
I  tine  arc  other  values  not  apparent  to 
the  eye.  Thia  Tonto  Portal  U  the  prin- 
clpstl  part  of  the  waten^ted  for  the  ureat 
RooMvelt  project  in  central  Arizona, 
which  stirrounds  the  city  of  Phoenix. 
This  la  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  of  our 
reclamation  projects. 

This  picture  In  the  committee  room 
shows  a  ranger  .surveying  the  prospect. 
One  wonders  what  he  is  thinking— pas- 
sibly  it  is  .something  like  this — "Up  here 
is  the  world  a.s  God  made  it :  down  yonder 
is  the  world  as  man  made  it.  but  for  good 
or  t>ad  the  valley  has  to  depend  upon 
these  upland  regions  for  nearly  every- 
thing that  Ls  needed  to  carry  on  modern 
life.  In  the  productive  garden  down  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Sun  their  crops  are  de- 
pendent entirely  upon  the  precipitation 
in  rain  and  snow  that  fall  on  this  lore.stcd 
area.  These  waters  must  be  stored  be- 
hind the  curving  wails  of  stone  or  con- 
create  in  our  dams  until  conveniently 
turned  loose  for  the  growing  crops,  but 
a.s  the  waters  are  turned  loose,  they  chum 
the  wheels  to  spin  the  djmamos  to  pro- 
duce the  power  which  runs  the  indusiriea 
and  lights  the  city  streets.  The  very 
building  material  of  which  those  cities 
in  the  valley  are  built  comes  from  these 
mountains.  If  it  is  timbered  products, 
they  are  taken  from  these  pine  trees!  If 
it  is  building  stone,  it  Is  quarried  from 
these  mountains.  If  It  is  copper  for  the 
great  bronze  doors  of  the  State  Capitol, 
or  for  the  elertrlc-tranfmission  lines,  it 
is  taken  from  the  mineral  wealth  in  these 
hills.  A  study  of  the  history  of  the  Sute 
shows  that  some  of  its  leaders  Wilh  the 
best  brains  and  minds  also  came  out 
of  these  mountains.  Prolwibly  such 
thoughts  are  going  through  the  ranger's 
mind. 

Another  beautiful  colored  picture,  fur- 
nished by  the  Poreat  Service,  hanging  on 
the  walls  of  the  committee  room,  shows 
the  beginning  of  Workman  Creek  In  the 
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Tonto  National  Forest  of  Arizona.  One 
can  almost  see  the  trout  In  the  clear 
stream  in  the  picture.  Tliis  mountain 
stream  Is  only  one  of  innumerable  twig- 
end  beginnings  of  a  river  which  nourishes 
a  great  reclamation  project.  Now.  this 
particular  .<«mall  stream  has  its  watershed 
which  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  watershed  of  which  it  is  a  part. 
Po.ssibly  it  constitutes  only  about  1  per- 
cent of  the  total,  but  it  is  centrally  lo- 
cated In  the  heart  of  the  watershed  and 
tl'.Uo  piesents  the  whole  watershed  in 
miniature.  An  experim  nt  station  has 
been  located  upon  this  small  stream  and 
careful  measurements  of  Its  run-off  are 
made,  especially  between  November  and 
Fcbiuary.  and  the  knowledge  of  the  min- 
iature stream  flow  Is  used  to  predict  the 
stream  flow  of  the  entire  watTshed  for 
3  months  later  or  during  the  spring 
months  of  March,  April,  and  May. 

Now.  stream  flaws  on  all  weitern  wa- 
trribcds  vary  greatly  from  year  to  year, 
H  -wcvf  r,  there  la  a  very  close  correlation 
hiut-rn  the  stream  (low  of  this  creek 
and  of  Ihf  enHre  river,  Through  a  num- 
ber of  years  ihr«  two  stream  flow«  have 
U'  rn  roi  rrlalrd  and  ih«  ooffBclent  of  oor- 
retilioii  is  found  to  be  .99  plus,  That  Is 
pb::ut  as  netrly  ptrfeet  eorreifttion  as 
has  ever  betn  eompuud  or  discovered  in 
nature.  Ttie  difference  in  time  ts  im- 
portant  fur  the  high  mark  of  run-off  In 
the  tiny  tributary  occurs  before  March 
the  1st,  and  the  run -off  which  U  to  be 
predicted  doe«  not  completely  occur  be- 
fore June  the  Ist.  Thus  the  farmer  in  the 
Valley  can  ask  the  ranger  in  the  moun- 
tains any  time  prior  to  March  the  1st, 
"How  m.uch  water  can  we  count  on  col- 
lecting in  our  reservoirs  this  sea.son?" 
One  does  not  want  to  detract  f'-om  the 
beauty  of  this  picture  by  injecting  such 
mathematical  and  practical  utilitarian 
Ideas  regi-rding  the  mountain  stream 
other  than  to  say  that  to  some  it  is 
beaiiMful  and  to  others  it  is  equally  beau- 
tiful and  also  significant. 

In  one  corner  of  the  committee  room 
han«!s  a  picture  of  the  Coolidge  Dam 
on  the  Gila  River,  which  was  furnished 
the  Committee  by  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs.  This  picture  is  unique  for  it  is 
the  only  dam  of  its  type  in  the  world,  as 
v,'e!l  Rs  being  the  largest  dam  built  by  the 
Indian  Reclamation  Service  in  our  coun- 
try. It  does  not  look  like  a  dam  but 
looks  in.stead  as  if  two  giant  eaqle  eggs 
hnd  fallen  off  a  wall  like  "Humpty- 
Dumply."  These  are  the  two  great 
domes  which  constitute  the  unique  part 
of  the  structure.  The  view  is  from  the 
upstream  side  of  the  dam  and  that  is 
why  these  dome  sections  appear  like  egg 
shells  viewed  from  the  outside.  If 
viewed  from  the  lower  side,  they  are  seen 
to  be  concave  .sections  of  an  oblong. 
They  not  only  look  like  egg  shells  but 
are  built  on  the  principle  of  the  egg 
shell.  The  great  engineer  who  designed 
this  dam  convinced  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress that  he  could  build  as  strong  a 
dam  as  any  other  type  of  similar  size 
with  a  saving  of  50  percent  of  the  ma- 
terial and  thus  he  built  the  major  part  of 
it  in  a  shell-lite  structure.  This  dam 
was  dedicatee',  by  ex-President  Calvin 
Cohdee  on  Maich  4,  1930,  and  present 
on  that  occasion  was  the  great  htunorist 


Will  Rogers  and  other  notables,  all  of 
whom  made  appropriate  speeches. 
Probably  the  best  sp>eech  which  was  de- 
livered that  day  was  by  a  full-blooded 
Pima  Indian  concerning  the  significance 
of  this  structure. 

The  committee  does  not  have  pictures 
of  all  the  big  dams  but  does  have  a  group 
of  four  including  Roosevelt  Dam,  the  first 
big  reclamation  dam  in  the  West.  This 
is  the  "Father  Abraham"  of  cur  modern 
dams,  begun  in  1906.  finished  in  1911,  and 
dedicated  by  Thedore  Roosevelt  in  that 
year.  Roosevelt  Dam  in  the  first  of  6  big 
storage  dams  on  that  one  river.  The 
group  includes  also  a  picture  of  Boulder 
Dam  on  the  Colorado  River  between  Ari- 
zona and  Nevada.  Shasta  Dam  in  north- 
ern California  on  the  Sacramento  River, 
and  the  greatpst  dam  in  the  world  which 
In  Grand  Coulee  Dam  on  the  Columbia 
River  In  eastern  Washington.  Thcsr  en- 
larged pictures  of  these  dams  do  not  and 
cannot  do  thrm  Justice  and  nothlnf  that 
could  be  i»aid  In  a  brief  dcacHptlon  re- 
gntdlna  their  sighiflcance  would  begin  to 
do  them  justice, 

The  walls  of  the  commlttfe  room  con- 
tain other  pictures  of  downstrenm  avri- 
cultural  benefits  showing  irritiat«d  flelds, 
itl/Alfa  In  the  midst  of  a  deset  t.  flocks  of 
fhtep  «nd  h^rds  of  c^ltlo.  and  VMt  clinii 
■roves  of  oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit, 
tosether  with  nearby  vineyards,  Other 
pictures  show  date  palms  which  give  some 
indication  of  more  than  one  hundred 
Hcmitroplcal  productions  of  a  land  that 
is  fertile  as  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  and  is 
coaxed  into  productiveness  by  unfailing 
sunshine  and  the  water  that  fell  miles 
away  up  in  the  mountains.  This  is  a 
.synopsis  of  the  story  of  reclamation  as 
pictured  by  one  project. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II  have  sub- 
mitted to  me  the  following  statements, 
together  with  certain  press  reports, 
which  they  request  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

Amvtts    Demand    Congressional    Investiga- 
tion  OF  THE  HO0SINO   CSISIS 

(By  J.  H.  Leib,  national  legislative  director) 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  re- 
spectfully demand  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  serious  housing  shortage  for  vet- 
erans, also  an  inunedlate  clarification  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  as  It  affects  the  sale 
of  defense  housing. 

The  veterans  of  this  war  are  getting  a 
pathetic  run-around  and  it  is  about  time 
that  the  Congress  take  constructive  action 
to  see  to  it  that  the  returning  soldiers  are 
given  the  priorities  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

Amveta,  tired  and  disgusted  after  being 
pushed  around  while  attempting  to  find  suit- 
able homes  for  their  fellow  comrades,  came 
forward  with  a  plan  to  purchase  a  Govern- 


ment housing  project  which  the  Defeiue 
Homes  Corporation  hta  dfclared  surplus. 

This  plan  has  attractoi  national  atten- 
tion and  veterans  throughout  the  land  are 
eagerly  waiting  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
men  who  fought  In  World  War  II  will  b« 
given  a  stake  In  our  democracy. 

Because  of  the  obsUcles  that  hate  been 
thrown  at  the  Amvets  plan  we  requested 
Representative  Manasco.  Senators  FuuaioHT 
and  Hill  to  introduce  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 297  and  Senate  Joint  Resolutions  131  and 
132,  respectively,  which  asks  for  a  clarlflca- 
tlon  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  in  regard  to 
the  sale  of  defense  homing  for  veterans. 

Ttiese  bills  are  now  pending  In  Congreea 
and  we  urge  immediate  consideration  of  this 
IcgUlaaon  so  that  the  veterans  of  this  war 
may  know  where  they  stand. 

Following  are  three  newspaper  clippings 
which  covers  the  subject  somewhat  In  detail 
nnd  I  ask  that  every  Member  of  Congreaa 
study  thete  accounts  for  an  Idea  of  how  ttie 
veteraiw  look  upon  this  hoiuing  crisis. 

The  press  reports  follow: 

I  From  the  WnohlnRton  Poet  of  January  21, 
10401 

"VmcsANI  AMM  HOUSINO  StD  AID 

"The  hmra  of  direetora  of  the  Vftersne 
Cooperstlvi)  MftmitiK  AMdrinumi  VMterday 
sgrred  t^)  itrk  C'oiiKr^MN  bu  iHhr  nf  tlotl  that 
wdutd  hftt*  Ihniti  puryhMe  UcLpnn  and 
Kavlor  tJafilofi'  < 

"Tbe  beard  '  <  wiiliNm  A.  li<iberts, 

counsel  for  <hr  t. ,  ut  Miid  letiers  lo  the 

■tiiale  MilliAry  AfTnirs  OomMlHee  and  the 
Mouae  Oummliiee  on  RxpeMlMiiNi  In  tna 
■seeutlee  DaparHneiits  sskini  aeMon  en  rea> 
uluttona  now  in  iht-lr  handa. 

"Tha  Senate  rsMiluilun  was  raoently  pre- 
Ranted  by  Benator  Liarm  Hill,  Darooerat  of 
Alabama,  and  the  Houaa  reaolullon  by  Rep- 
reecntatlve  CAarsa  Manasco,  Democrat  of 
Alabama.  They  both  ask  Congress  to  delay 
the  sale  of  the  housing  properties  to  private 
Investors  until  veterans'  priority  rights  to  the 
projects  have  been  Investigated. 

"The  Defense  Homes  Corporation  Board 
Is  expected  to  meet  some  time  this  week  to 
award  six  properties  on  sale  to  bidden. 

"In  announcing  the  action  of  the  board 
of  directors,  Raymond  Sawyer,  commander 
of  District  Amvets,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  said:  'It  Is  discrimination  against  the 
veterans  to  require  us  to  bid  In  an  inflation- 
ary market  when  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority  sold  a  housing  project  in  Dayton. 
Ohio,  to  war  workers  at  a  price  determined 
by  appraisal  and  without  soliciting  public 
bids'." 

[From  the  Army  Tlnres  of  January  19.  194<J1 

"VETS    MAT    STRAIGHTEN    TT   OUT 

"Lip  service.  The  old  malarkey.'  Thafa 
what  the  veterans  are  apparently  getting 
when  they  look  for  a  place  to  live.  In  the 
pact  few  months  many  Government  agencies, 
presenting  argtiments  for  their  continued 
existence,  have  Issued  pious  declarations, 
pointing  out  that  they  can  help  the  good 
old  vets. 

"So  what  happens  if  you  deal  with  one  of 
theee  agencies — if  you  go  to  one  looking  for 
assistance  In  obtaining  said  house?  Tou 
get  Up  service.    The  old  malarkey. 

"For  example,  members  of  the  Washington 
Amvet  poet,  tiring  of  the  run-arotmd,  de- 
cided to  get  homes  of  their  own.  They  set 
up  an  organization  with  the  intention  of 
buying  McLean  Gardens,  a  Government  proj- 
ect which  had  been  declared  surplus  and  put 
on  the  block. 

"The  organization  submitted  a  bid.  It 
didn't  enclose  a  check  for  $9,000,000.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  veteran  with  that  kind  of 
money?  Instead,  a  reasonable  proposition 
was  given  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation — 
a  proposition  which  would  Inconvenience  no 
one.  and  which  would  eventually  reimburse 
the  Government. 
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DHC  was  the  only  agency  that  Is 

veterans  the  non-around  a  simple 

lonal   tnveatlgatlon   might  clear   up 

' — but.    unfortunately.    It    appar- 

t. 

veterans  hav*  oonpiained  about  the 

t  afleoRtad  tb*m  in  parscnnel  uflk-es 

mt  a^anetaa.    Ttao**  coming  back 

have  all  too  often  been  dlacour- 

the   personnel  officers.     Other  vet- 

Mklng  civil -service  Job*  for  the  first 

e  Klven  vagxie  answers,  as  only  rx- 

glvlng  vague  aiuwers  can  give  them. 

I  sad  situation — but  It  may  be  that 

veteran    voters   can    straighten    It 


IFrofff  the  Wa«hlngton  Times-Herald  of 
January   27.    1M0| 
"vrmuNs'  ATTAiaa 
Lt.   Comdr.  Tyrrell   Krum.   USNR. 

retired) 
high  time  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Stat**  swung  some  of  Ita  unlimited 
Investlg  atlonal  powers  into  a  genume  and 
straight  forward  attempt  to  find  out  why.  Se- 
aplt*  «tp*ndlturc  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayc  rs  money,  our  Nation  today  face*  the 
a^ttt*  booatat  abortage  In  history. 

ly  baak  in  Um  early  days  otf  the 
Oakl.  w*  hav*  had  a  constant  parade  of 
•o-calU  d  'housing  programs.'  ranking  from 
clumsy  attempts  at  alum  clearaac* 
clown  t  through  our  r*c«nt  'war  housing'  era, 
which  (ctuaily  was  tb*  construction  at  new 
tr  mtlllona  of  war  workers  and  aarvlo* 
persont  el 
'A  fi»  day*  ago  anoth*r  'bousing  caar'— 
Wyatt,  ot  LouuTUIe.  Ky .  was  ap- 
pOlnte<1  'hnustng  expediter'  to  succeed  John 
•lardtoi^.  National  Hourtng  Administra- 
tor 

th*  first  words  Wyatt  utt*r«d  upon 
aasualiig  his  imw  poaitlon  wer*: 

"  Tb  I  pr«**nt  housing  shortage  Is  on*  of 
our  gikv**t  nationsl  problems.  A  gr**t 
*m*rg«icy  axlsu. 

"Tb*  reaction  of  OMMt  veterans  was:  'Here 
«•  go  I  gain. 

"Tb*: «  Is  no  doubt  that  a  deflnlt*  housing 
abortagi  aslat*  and  is  nearlng  the  point 
where  t :  is  about  to  become  s  nstlonal  scan- 
dal Bit  why,  veterans  ar*  asking,  do  we 
have  Kvch  a  shortage  in  view  of  all  The  bil- 
lions tliat  hav*  b*en  spent  on  all  the  pro- 
that  have  been  lobbied  through  Oon- 


If 

'Andl  partlciOarly  whan  some  4.000,000 
of  our  citlsens  are  rtlll  out  of  th*  country. 
"Veurans  ar*  f*d  up  with  bureaucratic  dou- 
Mt-  tall :  awt  ar*  atawly  and  cautloualy  mtjs- 
wrtaf  hatr  atrMmtb  to  do  something  about 
taking  he  housing  proposition  Into  th*lr  own 
bands.  And  th*  first  thing  they  intend  to 
la  ti  kick  out  a  lot  of  bureaucrats  who 
tlieir  )oba  In  war-housing  agencis*  as  a 
fiMT  d*l*rm*nt  frum  the  draft  throufb' 
•nUr*  war. 

would  Ilk*  to  know  what  was 
back  of  the  efTnrt  nn  the  part  of  the  Federal 
PuMte  louatnK  Authority  to  foist  off  on  rx- 
'—  ■-  a  lot  of  sectmd-hajid  knticked- 

housing  uniu  which  had  been 
by  war  irarfeart  in  various  parts 
«(  tiM  «otinU7  M  tb*y  rsturnsd   to   their 


"D**|il 
In  buusii 


t«  on*  of  tb*  blgf**t  publicity  stunts 
>g  history.  *iigut**r«<l  by  a  nation- 


ally known  advertising  agency  and  designed 
to  persuade  municipalities  thrcughovjt  the 
Nation  to  take  some  of  the  warped,  cracked. 
and  practically  worthless  houslni;  Junk  back 
hooM  for  the  u^  of  veterans  and  their 
tMBOtaa.  the  whole  scheme  blew  up  when 
*«  **i»lcemen  held  their  nose  at  Uie  deal 

And  It  la  easy  to  see  why.  by  khe  FPHA  s 
own  estimation  of  the  type  of  housing  they 
Intended  to  hand  returned  fighting  men  as 
set  out  in  the  fancy  pamphlet  gotten  o\rt  at 
Government  expense: 

"  'Sooner  or  later,  temporary  war  housing 
imlts.  after  they  have  fulfilled  their  task 
of  bousing  veterans,  will  be  available  for 
ultimate  reuse  ai  various  type*  of  utility 
buildings  •  •  •  barns,  implement  sheds, 
poultry  hemes,  repair  garages,  resort  cabins. 
tourist  camps,  etc.' 

"In  short,  si  I  th*  present  housing  sirthor- 
Uy  has  to  offer  the  men  who  won  World 
War  n  sre  abandoned  war  workers'  dwellings 
potentially  fit  only  for  barns,  sheds,  and  poul- 
try houses. 

"Also  the  returned  veterans  would  like  to 
know  why  the  professional  housing  'experts' 
who  are  running  the  show  here  in  Washing- 
ton tske  such  terrific  exception  to  any  ef- 
forts which  ex-5ervlce  men  and  women  are 
expending  on  trying  to  work  out  their  own 
solutions  to  the  housing  shortage. 

"One  concrete  example  of  this  was  the 
oppofcltlon  thrown  out  by  the  Defense  Hams* 
Corporation  to  the  proposal  by  the  American 
Veterans  of  World  n  (Am vets)  that  they  be 
permitted  as  a  group,  to  purchase  McLean 
Gardens,  a  huge  Government  hnusins;  proj- 
ect which  has  been  declared  surplus  and  put 
up  for  public  sale 

"The  Amveta,  along  with  members  of  the 
older  veterans'  groups — American  Legion. 
Veterans  of  ^reign  Wars,  and  Disabled  Amer- 
ican Veterans — were  sick  and  tired  of  the 
conntant  run-around  they  got  when  they  tried 
to  And  places  to  live. 

"And  so.  under  the  leadership  of  Rsymond 
Sawyer,  commander  of  the  local  Amvet  poet, 
th*  group  submitted  a  bid  on  th*  project 
which  would  provide  several  hundred  homes 
for  former  fighting  men.  Of  ctiurse,  they 
didnt  *ncloae  a  ch*ck  for  10.000.000.  becatu* 
they  didn't  have  that  kind  of  money 

"But  they  did— Individually,  at  least- 
have  the  right  under  the  GI  bill  to  obt.tin  a 
loan  through  the  Veterans  Administration 
with  whKh  to  buy  a  home.  Th*  Defense 
Home*  Corporation  didn't  like  th*  {troposl- 
tion  and  told  Amveta  so. 

"It  Is  easy  to  se«  that  war  veterans  are 
In  for  the  same  run -around  In  the  field  of 
public  housing  they  are  getilnjc  in  moat  other 
endeavor*  and  it's  time  they  did  something 
about  iu  But  more  Important  is  that  Con- 
gress dig  out  all  the  ugly  facts  about  the 
t^ouBlng  program  of  th*  past  and  then  try 
and  sat  up  some  n*w  scheme  that  will  really 
work— and  good." 


-Ttleviiton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  oMto 

IN  THK  HOU8£  OF  lUEPRXSXNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  fell  to 
my  lot  today  to  be  the  first  woman  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  to  broadcast  over 
television  station  W3XWT.  This  Is  an 
rxperlmrnt  station  conducted  by  the  Al- 
lan B.  Dumont  Laboratorlaa.  Pmrttcl- 
paling  in  the  news  brtMidcwt  with  me 
were  Jay  Owen,  a  Washington  radio- 
man, and  two  men  whom  we  of  the  Con- 


gress know  well.  Gordon  Graham  «nd 
Robert  Coar.  who  are  in  the  House  Radio 
Room  where  we  make  our  transcriptions. 

It  waa  a  most  interesting  experience. 
The  studio  is  in  the  Harrington  Hotel 
building.  The  lights  now  being  used  give 
l.COO-foot  candlepower.  Two  hundred 
and  thirty  3C0-watt  lights  are  focused 
on  those  participating.  The  heat  is  ter- 
rific, but  in  possibly  2  months  cold  light 
will  be  used. 

Our  audiences  today  were  confined  to 
a  restricted  area.  Among  the  viewers 
were  members  of  the  Television  Institute 
from  New  York.  Baltimore.  Washington, 
and  Richmond.  Va..  attending  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Statler.  We  had  word  from 
several  of  the  viewers  that  the  broadcast 
came  through  very  clearly. 

I  was  most  interested  to  be  told  that  It 
is  anticipated  that  within  a  year  or  two 
the  cameras  will  be  so  constructed  that 
they  will  be  brought  rlpht  Into  offices  and 
we  will  talk  directly  to  our  constituents 
from  our  own  desks.  In  addition,  the  ac- 
tual happenings  on  the  floor  will  not  be 
beyond  the  power  of  these  amazing 
cameras. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  to  know 
that  both  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  In 
my  home  State,  have  applied  for  tele- 
vision stations. 

Truly,  this  is  a  world  of  miracles  in 
wliich  we  live. 


What  Otir  NaHon  Needs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 


IN  TH«  H008B  OP  RKPRBSBNTA-nVKS 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  Jackson  «Mlss.  > 
Dally  News: 

WHAT  Oin   NATION    NSXO* 

Over  snd  above  sll  things  else  the  thing 
this  Nation  seriously  needs  is  this: 

A  revival  of  the  spirit  of  hsrd  w>.rlt.  the 
will  to  do.  the  ambition  to  srhieve,  the  laud- 
able deslr*  to  get  along  in  the  world. 

We  n**d  to  r*alla*  that  hard  work  carved 
out  of  th*  Wilderness  that  was  this  continent 
300  years  sgo.  the  greatetit.  the  motit  pros- 
percu^  the  freest  nation  on  enrth. 

W?  need  to  learn  again  to  be  thrifty 

We  need  to  leain  again  to  be  God-fearing. 

W*  n*ed  to  r*aasembl*  our  scstt«red  fatn- 
Utes  and  have  again  th*  dally  family  gather- 
ti^s  around  the  dining-room  table. 

We  need  to  recapture  the  spirit  cf  self- 
reliance  which  made  all  great  Americans 
great— In  sutesmanshlp,  in  art.  in  education, 
In  industry. 

W*  need  to  work  ever  to  much  harder  at 
keeping  otir  famUlM  Intact  instead  of  run- 
ning them  as  OA  a  eenveyor  belt  through  the 
diveroe  courts. 

W*  need  to  reestablish  our  old  birth  rat* 
and  rals*  millions  of  h*«lthy  and  huppy  chll- 
dr*u  who  In  this  country  ran  hav*  such  op- 
portunitl**  as  no  other  land  can  oBv. 

W*  n*«d  to  l*arn  aguin  the  honest  pulley 
of  doing  an  hoh*ct  day's  work  fur  a  day's  pay; 
tn  learn  again  that  t'^  do  l«*a  is  to  steal  from 
another 
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We  need  to  learn  again  to  have  a  whole- 
some respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  even 
though  we  dissent  from  their  views. 

We  need  to  learn  again — and  practice — the 
Golden  Rule. 

We  need  to  develop  a  wholesome  respect 
for  the  law — all  laws. 

V/e  need  among  the  various  political  units 
of  Government  our  one-time  feeling  of  in- 
dependence one  of  the  other. 

We  need  to  resolve  to  vote  regularly — and 
do  It. 

We  need  to  resolve  to  study  carefully  the 
records  of  candidates  for  olQcs  and  vote  for 
the  better  man  without  regard  to  mere  party 
labels. 

We  need  to  encourage  the  wise  and  cour- 
ageous and  Incorruptible  among  us  to  seek 
public  cfQce,  and  to  support  them  while  they 
serve. 

\7e  need  to  scrap  our  13-year-old  flabby 
notion  that  we  can  lean  on  Washington  for 
whatever  v;e  need,  in  States,  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages. 

We  need  to  learn  again  the  rugged  practice 
of  saving  each  for  himself;  we  need  to  aban- 
don the  wastrel's  practice  of  earn  today — 
spend  tomorrow — deluded  by  the  extravagant 
idea,  so  long  encouraged  in  Washington,  that 
rich  old  Uncle  Sam  will  be  ready  with  a  bag 
cf  cash  whenever  we  are  in  want. 

V.'e  need  to  learn  again  the  sound  and 
sensible  program  for  the  boys  of  our  grand- 
father's days — that  every  boy  should  work 
and  earn,  and  learn  the  value  of  a  dollar. 

We  need  to  learn  again  that  a  dollar  must 
work  for  a  year  at  6  percent  to  earn  a  nickel. 

We  need,  in  short,  all  of  us.  to  be  good 
Amerlcnrs.  and  If  each  cf  us  is  a  good  and 
Gud-feaiing  American  we  shall  have  a  good 
America. 


Governor  Tuck's  Inaugural  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TKOWAS  G.  BURCH 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  nil  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  29,  lSi8 

Mr.  BURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  follcvv-inR  addiess 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  William  M. 
Tuck,  Governor  of  Virginia,  at  his  in?.u- 
EuratioM  In  Richmond,  Va.,  on  January 
16,  1946: 

Mr.  Speaker,  members  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, and  fellow  citizens  of  Virginia,  today 
brings  to  a  close  a  memorable  administration 
in  the  hlstoiy  of  Virginia  governors.  I  shall 
always  remember  the  occasion  4  years  ago, 
when  Governor  Darden  nnd  I  were  Inducted 
Into  otir  respective  offices.  It  was  a  little 
over  a  month  after  the  treachercus  blow  at 
Pearl  H;.rbor.  We  had  Just  become  actively 
Involved  in  the  greatest  war  in  human  his- 
tory. The  Japanese  were  running  roughshod 
over  the  Pacific  areas.  The  Germans  and 
the  Russians  were  locked  in  deadly  combat. 
The  picture  was  Indeed  a  gloomy  one  when 
Governor  Daiden  entered  upon  his  new  du- 
ties. It  is  not  necessary  for  mc  to  remind 
the  people  of  this  State  how  well  and  how 
earnestly,  and  with  what  statesmanlike  abil- 
ity, he  has  discharged  those  duties.  His  bril- 
liant leadership  dtulng  those  trying  times 
will  b*  accorded  a  prominent  pluce  in  Vir- 
ginia hikiory.  It  will,  for  many  y*ars,  pro* 
vide  to  his  success(jrs  an  liuplratlon  to  emu* 
lata  his  worthy  achievements.  As  he  lays 
down  th*  burden  of  his  oActal  duties  today 
th*  picture  Is  much  brighter  than  It  was 
when  he  assumed  them,  but  It  Is  still  clouded 
aith  sadne**.    W*  can  now  look  back  with 


pride  upon  a  hard-won  mUitary  victory, 
and  with  a,  feeling  of  immense  relief  from 
the  sickening  fear  of  possible  subjugation 
and  enslavement  at  the  btu-barous  hands  of 
the  Axis  dictators.  But  we  would  not,  if  we 
could,  forget  the  sacrifices  made  by  those 
heroic  members  of  our  Army  and  Navy  who 
fought  so  gallantly  In  foreign  lands  in  order 
that  we  at  home  might  still  have  freedom. 
The  thoughts  of  them  will  ever  glow  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  a  greateful  State  and 
Nation. 

PBOLi)  or  VnXRANS 

Virginia  Is  proud  cf  her  sons  and  daughters 
who  have  returned  and  are  returning  from 
the  war  zones  and  the  fields  of  battle.  She 
mourns  for  those  who  perished  in  the  con- 
flict and  does  honor  to  their  sacred  memory. 
It  is  now  for  us,  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  to  see  to  it  that  they  shall  not  have 
s\iffered  or  died  In  vain — that  nevermore 
will  mankind  be  subjected  to  a  repetition 
of  such  hardships,  slaughter,  and  suffering, 
as  those  to  which  our  Jieloved  sons  have 
been  subjected.  And  now  today,  with  the 
picture  thus  changed,  I  have  come  again 
to  be  inaugurated;  this  time  as  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Words  cannot  ex- 
press my  gratitude  There  is  no  higher  honor. 
I  pray  that  I  may  prove  worthy  of  It. 

During  the  gubernatorial  campaigns,  I 
stated  the  principles  by  which  I  would  be 
guided  and  some  of  the  objects  I  would  try 
to  accomplish  if  elected.  These  objects  I 
was  careful  to  hold  within  bounds  which 
I  thought  could  be  attained.  To  that  end 
I  now  dedicate  myself  as  I  enter  upon  the 
duties  of  this  high  office. 

There  are  many  difficult  problems  which 
call  for  solution,  but  I  shall  deal  with  only 
a  few  of  them  today.  My  legislative  recom- 
mendations will  be  the  subject  of  a  mcccage 
which  I  will  communicate  to  the  general 
assembly  next  Monday.  What  I  say  today 
I  consider  addressed  primarily  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia. 

I  win  now  rp?r.k  of  a  matter  which  Is 
of  vital  concern  to  us  all,  and  that  Is  the 
necessity  of  Improving  and  preservlm;  State 
and  local  self-government.  A*  we  all  know, 
under  cur  constltulional  system  we  have 
three  levels  of  government:  First,  the  local 
governments,  that  Is,  those  of  the  counties, 
cities  and  towns;  second,  the  State,  which 
should  be  careful  not  to  trespass  upon  the 
local  functions;  third,  ths  Federal,  which  waa 
Intended  to  operate  solely  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional affairs,  and  was  so  limited,  It  was 
thought,  by  the  Constitution. 

KICHTS    or    STATES 

Even  before  the  late  war,  there  had  de- 
veloped a  decided  movement  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  break  over  the  con- 
stitutional bounds  prescribed  for  it  and  tahe 
on  activities  which  were  supposedly  reserved 
to  the  States.  This  was  being  done  In  most 
Instances  by  making  grants  of  money  to  the 
States  to  aid  in  some  State  function.  The 
States  were  required  to  match  th"  grant. 
This  presented,  at  first  blush,  a  picture  6f 
generosity  and  benevolence,  and  it  was  no 
doubt  so  intended  by  the  Congress.  But 
upon  analysis  it  developed  that  the  proposal 
was  not  that  of  a  gift  but  for  Federal  regu- 
latory control  over  certain  State  governmen- 
tal agencies.  A  Federal  bureau  was  given 
the  power  to  say  whether,  and.  If  so,  under 
what  conditions,  the  grant  would  be  made 
to  a  particular  State.  This  bureau  invariably 
Imposed  a  condition  that  the  money  must 
be  spent  under  its  control  and  sui>ervlslon, 
and  a  Federal  agent  would  be  sent  dowii 
either  to  take  charge,  or  from  time  to  time 
to  supervise.  In  this  manner  began  the 
r*o*nt  movem*nt  for  th*  c*ntraUBatk)n  of 
power  tn  Washington.  The  movement  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  ore  a 
multitude  of  bills  calling  for  huge  additional 
grants  to  State*  now  pending  in  Congreie, 
If  this  policy  of  •xpanslon  of  P*deral  actlvl* 
tl*s  into  Stat*  a*id*  continues,  It  will  r«iiilt 


In  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  States.  The 
preservation  of  State  sovereignty  waa  the 
chief  aim  of  the  founding  fathers  when  they 
establislied  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  Instrument  It  Is  clear  that 
they  regarded  State  independence  as  a  nec- 
essary bulwark  against  the  growth  toward 
and  the  ultimate  founding  of  a  Federal  dic- 
tatorship. They  knew  that  dictatorship 
meant  the  destruction  of  our  personal  lib- 
erties. These  liberties  were  greatly  treasured 
by  the  fathers  because  they  had  lived  under 
conditions  where  they  were  denied  to  them, 
and  they  had  fought  for  them  and  had 
bought  them  at  great  cost.  We  of  this  day, 
having  enjoyed  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  these  liberties  which  they  achieved 
and  handed  down  to  tu,  have  fallen  Into  a 
way  of  taking  them  for  granted.  It  Is  so 
comforting  to  assure  ourselves  that  nothing 
can  happen  to  them,  unless  through  con- 
quest by  a  foreign  foe. 

The  fact  that  in  England,  South  America, 
and  in  nations  all  over  the  world,  freedom 
has  been  otherwise  greatly  curtailed  or  com- 
pletely destroyed  has  not  aroused  \ia  from 
our  slumber  or  disturbed   our   complacent 
dreams  of  security.    Under  the  emergencies 
of  war  we  have  seen  the  Federal  bureaus  and 
agencies  take  complete  control  of  our  every- 
day affairs,  and  the  affairs  of  Industry,  com- 
merce and  trade.     This  was  undoubtedly  a 
necessary  step  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war,  and  has  been  cheerfully  accepted 
by  the  people.     But  we  must  be  ever  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  many  of  them  may 
not  be  discontinued  when  the  proper  time 
arrives.    Also  there  have  been  oilier  regula- 
tions of  domestic  affairs  adopted  under  the 
guise  of  war  measures  which  had  no  real  pur- 
pose of  Pldlng  the  war  effort.    I  will  mention 
but  one  of  them,  but  it  is  illustrative  of  many 
others.    I  have  in  mind  the  creation  cf  the 
Pair    Employment    Practice    Committee.     It 
has  the  power  to  send  a  Federal  agent  Into 
the  States  ant:  tell  us  who  we  may  hire  and 
Hie  In  our  businesses  and  Industries.    Out- 
standln^  political  leaders,  both  bemocrotic 
and  Republican  are  now  advocating  that  the 
Congress    continue    this    committee    on    a 
permanent  peacetime  basis.     One  does  not 
hr.ve  to  be  a  constitutional  lawyer  to  perceive 
that  this  invasion  of  a  private  individual's 
right  to  select  his  own  employees  on  the  t>asls 
of  eMclcncy,  or  for  any  other  reason.  Is  but 
the  first  step  in  the  complete  destruction  of 
all  his  personal  liberties.     We  may  be  sure 
that  other  measures  equally  as  objectionable 
will  follow  If  Congress  yields  to  the  pressure 
groups  which  are  advocating  this  one.    Thete 
pressure  groups,  who  reside  In  ecme  of  the 
big  r^ities,  are  very  influential  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  supposed  to  virtually  control 
the  election  resulU  In  a  half  dozen  pivotal 
Clates  which  have  the  largest  electoral  vote*. 
Both    political    parties,    therefore,    cater    to 
these  groups  of  voters  chiefly  because  of  their 
obllity  to  influence  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent.   Thus  it  Is  every  day  becoming  more 
clear  that  the  people  of  Virginia  and  many 
other  States  are  being  coiistantly  threatened 
With  the  very  real  danger  of  having  their  do- 
mestic affairs  regulated  In  accordance  with 
the  ideas  and  wishes  of  these  pressure  grcupe. 
Furthermore,  It  is  In  the**  groups  of  voters 
that  many  of  the  Federal  grants  have  their 
origin,  the  underlying  purpose  being  to  r*gu« 
late  through  Federal  agencies  varlotis  activi- 
ties of  the  governments  of  those  States  In 
which  such  groups  have  little  local  Influeno*. 
The  proponents  of  these  regulatory  measure* 
are  always  careful  to  clothe  them  with  the 
garment*  of  pious  and  worthy-sounding  piu-- 
po***. 

rMOARiusszNO  srrt;ATioN 
When  It  Is  proposed  to  make  such  a  grant 
to  th*  Stat**,  th*  M*mber«  of  CongrCM  ar* 
placed  In  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 
It  Is  very  t«mpUng  to  th*m  to  b*  abl*  to  to 
back  to  thair  cooatitutcRts  and  ull  how  they 
secured  larg*  sums  of  money  for  them  out  of 
th*  Federal  Tr*a*ury.    On  th*  other  hand, 
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th*  cr»ot  wtth  tiich  up- 
I'CtlvM,  the  OonfrMUMn 

»  bitrtl  time  Mtlsfylns  th«lr  oon> 
that  th«y  w«r*  luatlficd  In  doing  ao. 
Let  i^  vte'v  the  matter,  however,  frnn  the 
■tMkdpiint  of  Um  laureat  oT  the  VirRini'i 
lyif.  What  BKMMy  Hoa*  the  rederal 
ife  pgnMi  whtrh  It  ean  legitimately 
•a«  pa^pvrty  fHuit  to  the  Buteet  It  luu 
•one.  Tho  United  8ttt«»,  by  the  time  the 
war  aeuvirten  hr.ve  beta  broMftit  to  a  eloee. 
wi'i  hn  '4  an  mdtfcfdnt^a  of  oh'.ut 

tSOO.oo  .0'  We  may  have  a  nttio  bc*vr 

M    thti  ■itipendoua  end  mconceivable 
If  ire  etprem  It  aa  thrre  hundred  thou- 
nplUon  dollars.    It  hax  been  mtimatPd 
la  inoro  thoa  twice  the  value  of  ell 
tba  laa|l  and  tr^nriMe  property  owned  by  a!i 
rporatioiis  in  tne  Uniten 
'  tntereet  on  it  elone,  at 
or  Kix  thouannd  mil- 
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bUIirni  of  c1o''ais  more  In  tU"  years  to  ccmr!. 
So  Vint  n  Is  t-'e  money  to  come  t:cjn  for  the? • 
grants  P^J'-vxl  revenues  are  not  now  meet- 
ing cu  ren  «;°3.  Obviously,  there  U  a 
lltnir  t)  ti  c  •  t  of  bonds  which  can  be 
at'icl.  f  ihe  r-rUeral  fin;:ii.cial  strucure  is  to 
e\od  :o':..iisi*.  any  moiicy  granted  to  the 
Stat.2  rruTC  be  derived  from  one  scnirce  and 
oiie  so  iroft  on'y — that  la  from  the  taxpayets 
rljo  re  ilde  in  the  S'^atea.  U  It  to  the  Intereat 
of  the  Virginia  ta.:payer  that  the  money  he 
la  rrqi  ircd  to  pu,  to  provide  goveinmental 
iiicai  by  '  "  *•?":.•  "  m 
dlrecU  in'!  -a. 
or  U  it  bcttci  tjr  hiui  to  pay  U  ui  the  lorm 
of  Fed  >rai  tes?s  and  have  the  Federal  Gov- 

a  tura   It    back   to   the   Statea?     The 

to  ih'.A  question  is  clear. 
MoQ(  y  paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  the  Fetier^l 
Covcrcme:it  a:id  tlicn  returned  by  It  to  the 
Stat  s  IS  burd?ntd  with  the  ccliectlon  and 
handlljLs  chxtgcs  lu'^uired  by  that  Covtrn- 
mcnc  It  is  also  bvrdeucd  Wi<.h  the  operating 
Its  cT  the  hci^dquartera  of  the  Bureau  b) 
Washlr  gt<  a  «:^..c:i  naaaea  ui^^J^j^KrHnt  and 
M^uial  ea  Ite  expendUuree.  /f^InailyT^t  is  bur- 
dened R;th  the  s  la:  iea  anil  expenr^  cf  tl'.e 
VMera  agents  who  are  a/nt  Into  the  Suitee 
to  pen  onalJy  re'e^ulate  tlM  Stawe  £^enCiC«  Ui 
Ukelr  a  lending  of  whatUi  left  of  the  mouey 
receive  I  from  the  t&xpayer.  The  amouut  left 
to  prol  lab'y  aisoiit  balfl  Suice  the  iraney 
t  a  apent  «aKirdln|i  to  a  ncttonai  pet- 
tem  pieacrttMd  brHtM^Waahlngioii  bureau. 
It  canjiot  be  uU  Izcd  fcr  such  pi^rpoKS  es 
will  b  lat  eatJnXy  Virginia's  needs.  These 
needs  peceeazrUy  vaiy  in  the  aevcral  States 
to  varvtnt;  conditions  prevalM.rg  in 
can  te  no  coiTcct  unlfcrm  pat- 

k  grant  m"y  he  m'-Ue  for  a  purpose 
do  cot  wont  at  all.  but  if  It  Is 
rejected  ber  taxppyera  must  oay  their  part 
of  the  cost  just  the  seme  It  may  be  sa.d 
wi»h  t'uth.  th^refors.  that  when  Congress 
makes  »  grant  to  the  States  It  has  the  effect 
of  aim  oat  forcing  It  on  thera.  The  States 
muat  e  itlaar  aeecpt  tt  and  submit  to  the  Fed- 
eral let  nlaUoa  at  local  affairs  which  attrh  ac- 
ceptes  e  entaVs.  rr  e!se  reject  it  s:  d  place 
their  c^t-'aeas  in  ths  poaitlon  of  payuig  l>ed- 
for  grants  to  other  Stages  wiLhout 
gaealvlAg  any  corresponding  bene^t.  The 
raault  ■  tba'i.  ne^  '.y  all  of  them  are  accepted. 
I  am  <  onvlnccd  that  the  nuilclng  of  grants 
to  the ;  itatee  by  Congress  should  be  vlcorcusly 
opposei  I  by  all  th?  States,  ao  long  ta  the  opera - 
tlQBa  c  f  the  Federal  Government  neceasltate 
Inctirrl  ig  an  am  Mai  deficit.  However.  If  the 
time  e  3iues  when,  consistent  with  sound 
flnauci  li  pollclee.  the  making  of  eucb  grants 
can  be  ustifled,  then  no  purpoeee.  conaitlorw, 
or  Tcati  Ictlors  shouid  be  attached,  but  such 
Sute  itiou^d  be  free  to  spend  Its  share  fcr 


such  ptirpeaaa  as  ita  best  Intereeu  require. 
Tha  granta  for  highways,  except xuch  of  them 
aa  are  naetmary  in  our  national  defense  or 
in  the  aKMBlaa  of  Owher  strictly  Federal  func* 
ttoQ.  shouM  be  discontinued  and  the  Federal 
tax  on.gajoMne.  which  la  a  road-tise  tax, 
aliol'Bhed  and  relmpoaed  hy  the  fltat»>«.  The 
aame  policy  should  be  adopted  with  respect 
to  tha  eoet  of  operating  the  unep^pKvment 
oonpaoaation  eommlaalon  and  the  entire 
ptty-ff«U  tas  retained  by  the  8  ates. 

OBANT  NOT  A  OUT 

I  have  discussed  thlaq;ttr  ' "- 

csuse  I  believe  tt  — Utiat  .       '• 

enee  and  aurcr.oniy  of  the  b' ne  that  th.> 

p^opif.   /•'.•miv    unci"'**"''    th;'    a  .  v  >  t    .if 

mri               1  W?ish::               not  son".  ror 

no*  '    '■    '"  ■)     '    r-  ;;it,  hut  th;ii.   i      iiiUSt 

be  I  bv  the  V  niln!a  tixpny- 

tijme  * '"1- 

8.  ate  \\ 

tt<t  :  '  '1     lu 

Yl  .  :'  .  ..-  c*i       '1  tr\i*h.  t^ere  nto 

many  nhn  ndvi  rjie  th  "  Ped- 

er.'".  "- •      ■     »—  v.vit  the 

8t'  Its  do  not 

ard  CI".'  01  p  .  ^  gov.'-  '   ^  aerv- 

fnn  '•-o'Ti'-fd  ^  receive  ■  ,  that 

th'  M  will  BV  hems 

t.-"-  >.  >vtmm.        '       jse  the 

levyin'j  authnritv  Is  so  far  retnoved  ar.d  In- 
BCC«»3Bi'?!e  On  the  other  hand,  the  ptop!e 
will  not  8t?nd  for  a  tux  to  ra'se  l-'s  money 
to  accorripllsh  the  Mme  pu'Di^se  when  same 
Is  Imijcsed  bv  their  b vmrd  of  sup*r"  srre.  cr 
th»?ir  Clt7  c.uH'*!!.  or  their  St-'  Hture. 

Ai  d  1  must  sdmlt  that  In  the  re  has 

te:n  "ru  h  In  this  statemar.t.     B.it  I  believe 
the  p-v~T5le  of  Virginia  ard  rxher  St<>''^  now 
•  It  Is  much  bettor  to  run  t^e;^  own 

.      -    -I'-al  EC!tvltl'-6  and  s« -vices  than  tj 

havr  them  ontroUed  frr>r.i  W'>shln<»ton.  I 
th'nic  '•ur  c't"z»rs  are  b-crm'r'g  wi^e  to  the 
fact  that  every  ao-ealled  nrfint  to  Vlrf!nla 
neccasM  '-  '  ■.  ilves  the  pa^mient  b^  th?  Vlr- 
"in'.a    ■  -    of    frcro    r-  -iiev    In    P^dercl 

taxes  •  •       ■       t  tt  j.s 

more  f-  c  serv- 

ices thrminth  lical  and  State  t."x?s  than 
through  Fedettil. 

There  has  be^n  eonsi-Jerable  agitation  In 
acme  circles  fcr  a  FedenJ  g-rnt  to  t^«  states 
to  aid  In  the  ctjmuct  of  ihctr  public  srhcols. 
It  is  claimed  I'at  the  present  schcjls  are 
inadequate  and  the  Elates  tre  not  In  s  flr^an- 
dal  poait'on  to  make  them  £0     Tti  ht 

la  seductive:  it  carrien  ufh  U  the  t  ;>■- 

fcr-nctlilng  Idea.  3ut  let  us  not  dect  .ve  ctu- 
se'.ves  The  plan  will  not  on'y  cost  ttoe  tax- 
pnyrs  of  the  E:ates  more  money,  but  will 
ev  rscult    In    the    cciUrol    of    their 

£c;-.  a  V7Mh!n?ton  bu  cau.     Under  the 

LnSUvLcc:  of  tte  ^.tcsh-.tc  c  cui:s  I  h..ve  re- 
ferred to.  t^.e  use  of  the  ttc.icy  v.lll.  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  us-ou'cedly  be  re- 
stricted to  schools  conducted  accordirg  to 
'heir  I'-fcas  and  teaching  th^lr  ideologies 
The  orinclDlea  of  gorernmfcut  orear'aed  by 
theae  g~oi>ps  are  not  !n  cor.forraitv  v,4th  the 
fnitbs  and  traditions  ol  Virgni.!.  The  teach- 
ing of  tbem  here  would  be  highly  objecwioo 
able  to  our  people. 

srr-BACK  TO  WMOcamcm 

From  the  ear"  est  dajw  cf  the  Com.ncn- 
x^ealth.  when  Thon^as  Jefferson  «as  the 
(h~mploT\  cf  education,  the  business  of  edu- 
cnt'n;:  ita  children  was  recogrnlcd  as  ::c.hafb 
the  chief  function  of  the  State.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  taak  was  grievo-;aIy  interrupted 
by  :li3  War  Between  ttae  Suikcs  and  the  days 
of  tbe  raconattuction  which  folio  wed  Whan 
we  rccaU  the  g>-eac  dUBculUes  encouuterad 
durlag  that  parted,  tbe  impcverlahment  of 
our  pet^e.  saiegovemmcnt  at  tbe  h%nds  of 
the  carpatbacgers.  iba  Inige  puolle  dabt 
which  they  had  fastenad  ttpon  cor  parents, 
tbe  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  the  great  number 
of  UIHaratc  parenta  and  ehtldran  toUearlng 
tha  abaMtlon  of  slavery — when  «•  eecsldar  all 
tb^ee  nearly  ttisuperable  obstacles  to  educa- 


tion which  confronted  our  forebears  wr  mu»t 
t)ow  our  heads  in  tribute  to  the  great  work 
they  did.  and  the  remarkfble  succe.»s  which 
they  achieved.  But  in  spite  of  their  heroic 
efforts  the  pn^rtas  of  educntlon  did  receive  a 
severe  aet-bark. 

In  ncent  years,  however.  Vitclnin  has  b?eu 
bleaaed  with  prraperltv.  The  Incomes  of  her 
people,  aa  welt  as  her  public  revenues,  have 
stecdlly  lncr:aaed.  and  h?r  dtlxena  have 
come  to  realln  that  tliere  Is  no  longer  any 
raaion  why  she  should  not  -^rd   >n 

e?(pandlng    her    edtKatlonnl  i     We 

hn\-<»  witne^sfd  nni<  ng  the  Vimtiis  people  m 
reMrth  of  enthUFlrsm  for  an  efllrient  r-U'^lic- 
BP'icH)!  syaiem.  We  aense  a  d'-msnd  th?«t  o'T 
teachers  be  adaqiMtaly  eompen-nted  and 
that  their  ImportWMa  aa  membera  or  their 
athooi  eoaummlty  ba  rer  i     And  the 

teaebara  hava  become  rou  '>f  th*  fact 

that  ihry  nrc  not  merely  Instrurt'irs.  bu»  tint 
thev  are  ed"  "^  '""  the  fuiiue  riiitens  uv  Vit- 
g'.nta,   m»^'  sir  chrtrncter  and  habits. 

are,  in  frtct.  o  t    1  to  the t  of  all 

wor«t— the  tulcMv.r  if  the  cf  ,■  of  the 

8trt?.     This     re.'i'  ^t     rf     the 

teachers  and  the  p  ,  in  the  im- 

provement cf  o\;r  schorls  l.s  most  gmtlfvlng. 
It  haa  been  greatly  sttmulnted  In  recert 
months  by  Ooverncr  Dnrden's  vigorous 
activity  and  by  the  public  discu?:slons  con- 
dncfrt  throughout  the  Stat-  under  the 
su-^^Mces  of  the  D?nny  School  Cr)mml88lon. 
In  my  campa'gn  addrcssos  I  expressed  my 
hearty  approvcl  of  many  of  the  recommenda- 
tlors  contained  In  the  fine  report  of  tht.s 
c<"Trmi?slPn.  and  I  entertn*n  the  hope'  thnt 
lut\u^  conditions  In  the  Stnte  will  enable 
their  fulfillment. 

I  have  spoken  to  ycu  at  lenpth  upm  the 
q-j€.?tlon  cf  public  support  fcr  the  Imcrove- 
ment  cf  cur  scho<;!s.  becan-.e  such  sunpcrt 
is  vitally  important  If  the  people  want 
better  schools  thev  vlll  get  them,  bui  unless 
thev  do,  they  will  not.  Dnleae  the  people 
desire  to  have  the  conduct  of  their  achcols 
controlled  from  Wa^li  whlcli  I  do  not 

beieve.  thry  rrtiat  be  througrh  Sta'e 

and  local  t  xatlcn.  to  p:<  v.le  the  necrsmry 
money.  The  general  assembly  will  not  nnd 
shcu'd  not  Impose  tnxes  vn"v  ih»m  for  a  rur- 
pcs?  th?y  do  not  endorse,  and  if  impased  they 
would  be  speedily  repealed.  In  a  democracy 
<he  gD^ernment  spr  r.^s  ;rom  the  people  and 
no  function  can  be  pen'crmed  succersfullv 
by  that  ".ivernment  unless  it  conforms  to  the 
.  wUIjes  of  the  people  and  has  their  support. 

iMcrusxD  rrN03 
Fortunately,    the    greatly    enhanced    rev- 
enues r'.  the  Stete  during  the  ur.prf redented 
It  .  3  of  the  war  years  have  en- 

aL:  .1  .  :  -  .;.;,. .-^28  to  be  m».de  In  State  np- 
prnpriatlons  for  school  purposes  without  the 
imposition  of  additional  taxes.  The  comp- 
troller estimates  that  con:!itlon  will  con- 
tinue through  this  biennlura.  We  must  bear 
in  mind,  howevr.  that  th'.s  raising  of  school 
standards  reqtiirea  e.vpenditv.res  of  a  recur- 
ring nature,  and  ct  least  as  large  In  each  of 
the  ypars  to  come.  The  malntenince  of 
these  higher  atacdards  will  eventually  call 
for  tncreaaea  In  State,  and  perhafM  local. 
taxation.  If  and  when  the  revenues  dciived 
from  the  present  tax  strU'-ture  prove  In-'.de- 
qunte  for  that  purpose  We  cannot  expect 
abnormally  prosperous  conditions  to  remain 
with  us  Rlways.  I  feel  sure  that  the  mem- 
be'^  of  the  General  Assembly,  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large,  clearly  recognize  the  fact 
that  by  lncre<«slng  theae  rectirrlng  expondl- 
turea  we  are  committing  the  State  to  higher 
aCandarda  fen*  our  pabUe  acbools.  and  to  m- 
eraaaaa  In  taxation  diotrid  same  become  nec- 
essary I  am  confident  that  such  commit- 
ment meets  with  tbe  people's  hearty  ap- 
proval, and  that  they  will  gladly  finance 
their  own  schools.  I  also  am  confident  that 
they  prefer  theae  schools  to  be  financed 
through  St.ite  and  local  revenues  rather  than 
through  the  medli:m  of  Federal  taxation  »'ith 
Its  accompanying  outside  Interference. 
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rUBLlC    HEALTH 

Cloaely  aaaoclated  with  an  efficient  achool 
ayatrm  Is  public  health.  There  should  be 
competent  and  adequately  ataffed  health  or- 
(re.nicntlons  available  to  every  county  In  the 
State,  and  charged  with  the  duty  of  frequent 
pel  Iodic  examinattona  of  every  school  child. 
Effective  means  muat  be  provided  to  rem- 
edy. If  possible,  all  physical  defects  and  ltl« 
nescs  reveled  or  discovered  Theae  organ- 
Igwtlons  ahould  also  be  required  to  safe- 
guard tlte  health  of  all  other  peraona  In  the 
community  through  the  uae  of  modern 
methods  fur  the  prevention  of  dlaeaae.  Fur 
instance,  tuberculosla  la  a  contnglous  afflic- 
tion, but  our  present  frcllities  for  t)ie  care 
of  such  sufferers  in  tuberculosla  aanatarla 
Is  conceded  to  be  Inadequate.  There  Is  an 
urgent  need  for  an  expansion  of  this  service 
In  order  to  arreat  the  progress  of  the  disease 
In  the  patient  and  to  prevent  Its  spread 
through  contagion. 

Virginia  Is  an  agricultural  State.  Wo  must 
keep  It  BO.  The  succeasful  cultlVRtlon  of 
crops  possibly  meana  more  to  Virginia  than 
nny  other  activity  of  our  people.  About  one- 
third  of  our  population  live  and  earn  all  or 
part  of  th2tr  livelihood  on  the  farm.  It  Is 
tin  occupation  which  is  conducive  to  the 
finest  type  cf  citizenship. 

We  have  during  the  last  few  years  enjoyed 
Increased  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts despite  the  handicaps  of  war.  Our 
young  Virginians  must  be  encouraged  to  re- 
main on  the  farm,  as  well  as  to  develop  new 
ones.  This  can  bs  done  through  the  services 
afforded  by  thr  Virginia  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
the  extension  services,  and  other  agencies, 
which  have  pointed  the  way  to  soil  conser- 
vation and  improvement,  belter  living  con- 
ditions, and  increased  earning  power.  The 
practical  and  scientific  services  offered  by 
these  agencies  must  be  extended;  their  use 
must  be  encouraged. 

Our  farmers,  ar.d  their  wives  and  children, 
have  struggled  long  hours  In  the  war  to  pro- 
duce the  necessities  of  life.  Our  workers  In 
industry  have  foigcd  the  sinews  of  war.  All 
deserve  and  will  have  the  consideration  of 
Virginia  to  which  their  efforts  entitle  them. 

CONCLtnjlNG  REMARKS 

L;t  me  £ay,  In  conclusion,  that  the  messcge 
which  I  have  sought  to  bring  to  the  people 
of  Vlrpinia  Is  one  which  I  consider  of  para- 
mount Importance  to  their  future  welfare. 
I  ccnceive  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  Governor  of 
this  great  Commonwealth,  to  do  what  I  can 
to  Instill  in  her  citizens  a  keen  and  en- 
lightened Interest  In  the  affairs  cf  their  gov- 
ernment. To  this  end  the  problems,  dan- 
gers, and  pitfalls  which  confront  us  should 
not  be  obecured  but  brought  Into  the  open 
for  th^ir  wise  end  Intelligent  consideration. 
Virginia  has  a  fine  government,  the  peer  of 
that  of  any  of  the  States.  This  is  generally 
conceded.  But  It  Is  not  perfect  and  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  too  well 
satisfied  vlth  It.  All  of  us  should  strive  un- 
ceasingly to  Improve  It.  I  would  encourage 
the  d3slre  for  Improvements  In  schools  and 
those  other  functions  of  the  government 
which  serve  our  needs  and  Improve  our  citi- 
zenship. But  I  would  have  this  desire 
ccupled  with  the  realization  that  these  im- 
provements mtist  be  paid  for  through  tax- 
ation, and  with  the  wlllingneB.>  on  the  part 
cf  ail  of  us  to  pay  for  them. 

I  am  particularly  anxious  that  there  be 
an  acute  public  consciousness  of  the  danger 
to  our  State  regulation  of  our  home  affairs 
by  Federal  agencies.  I  hope  that  what  I 
have  said  on  this  subject  will  be  helpful  to 
that  end. 

It  would  have  been  much  easier  and  more 
pleasant,  both  for  you  and  for  me.  to  have 
avoided  any  reference  to  the  palnftil  subject 
of  taxation;  to  have  dwelt  upon  the 
present  prosperous  condition  of  the 
State's  finances,  and  to  have  suggested  to 
]Fou  that,  when  conditions  become  less  favor- 


able, we  have  but  to  ttirn  to  Washington 
relief.  But  tr.klng  this  easy  and  pleasant 
course  would  not  have  been  consistent  with 
the  duties  and  respsnslbllltles  cf  a  Virginia 
chief  executive  as  I  conceive  them.  The  peo- 
ple are  entitled  to  know  the  true  facts  in- 
volved In  governmental  policies.  We  are 
now  at  the  crossroads.  We  muit  either  do 
the  Job  or  the  Federal  Oovernpient  will  un- 
dertake to  do  so.  If.  in  the  light  of  this 
knowledge,  you  decide  upon  a  policy  differ- 
ent from  that  I  have  advocnted.  this  Is  your 
undoubted  right  ond  privilege.  I  do  not  ts- 
lievo  Buch  cf  the  facts  aa  they  exiat,  and  not 
based  entirely  on  wishful  thinking.  The 
final  responsibility  for  the  decision  rests  with 
you,  the  people,  for  this  is  your  government. 
I  very  much  want  your  confidence  and  tup- 
port  In  the  efforts  of  our  government.  With- 
out It  I  can  do  nothing.  God  being  willing, 
and  with  His  divine  help,  we  thall  not  Inll 
one  another. 


Reemployment  of  Veteraos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   M1CH1G.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee: 

This  statement  l.s  being  addressed  to  Con- 
gress by  the  American  Veterans'  Ccmmiitee, 
which  speaks  for  thousands  of  veterans  of 
World  War  II. 

Next  to  housing,  the  principal  problem  fac- 
ing veterans  In  their  return  to  clvUlan  life 
Is  that  of  obtaining  suitable  employment. 
Congress  recognized  this  problem  and  di- 
rected. In  title  rv  of  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1944,  that  effective  Job 
placement  and  counseling  services  be  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice so  as  to  give  veterans  the  maximum  of 
Job  opportunities  In  the  field  of  gainful 
employment. 

Several  months  ago,  Congress  took  action 
to  dismember  and  return  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  the  States.  This  ac- 
tion was  in  the  form  of  a  rider  to  an  ap- 
propriation rescission  bUl.  President  Tru- 
man vetoed  this  bill  because  "these  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  (of  providing  an 
effective  Job  counseling  and  placement  serv- 
ice to  veterans)  cannot,  in  a  period  when 
millions  of  veterans  and  other  workers  are 
moving  acrofs  State  lines,  be  met  adequately 
through  51  separate  and  independent  public 
employment  service  systems  linked  only  by 
the  necessarily  remote  and  Indirect  Influence 
of  a  Federal  agency  financing  the  State  sys- 
tems through  grants  in  aid." 

A  bill.  H.  R.  4437.  has  b3en  introduced  Into 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  embodies 
the  substance  of  the  President's  proposal  for 
delaying  the  return  of  tbe  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  the  States  until  June 
30.  1947.  and  then  returning  it  under  stand- 
ards and  conditions  which  will  gtiarantee 
that  Congress'  pledge  to  veterans  can  be  ef- 
fectively carried  out.  In  hearings  before  the 
Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  this  bUl,  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Director  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  have  testified  that  the  dismem- 
berment and  return  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  to  the  States  at  this 
time  would  disrupt  the  operations  of  that 
agency  and  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  Con- 
gress' mandate  to  provide  an  effective  Job 
placement  and  counseling  service  to  veterans. 


There  are  approximately  a  million  eervlce- 
roen  per  month  now  returning  to  civilian  life 
who  require  such  acrvce. 

The  reasons  the  return  of  the  United  Statea 
Employment  Service  to  the  Btste.i  at  thla 
time  would  endanger  this  ecsenttal  servica 
to  veterans  are  obvious.  The  services  would 
be  ph^ced  under  new  manngement  and  thera 
would  bo  the  Inevitable  rdjustment  period: 
there  would  be  a  major  turn-over  cf  person- 
nel and  an  impairment  of  the  services  while 
new  pffBonncl  was  being  recruited  and 
trained:  the  effectiveness  of  the  personnel 
that  remained  would  be  undermined  by  the 
unoertaintlea  thi«t  would  surround  the  ques- 
tion of  their  retaining  their  Jobs;  and  finally, 
by  nttacl;lng  the  '.mtlonal  reemnloymenl 
problem  vu  the  limited  besls  of  State  bound- 
ari"!!*,  the  veterans  would  be  denied  thcss 
employment  opportunities  which  lie  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  State  in  which  ba 
resides. 

If  Congress  should  In  effect  override  the 
veto  of  the  President,  i.nd  in  the  face  of  the 
testimony  stated  above,  return  the  United 
Stales  Employment  Service  to  the  States,  it 
would  be  violating  Its  pledge  to  the  veterans 
whereby  they  v.-ere  to  be  puaranteed  effective 
a.ssi8tancc  In  obtaining  s'jltable  employment. 
Congress  will  be  playing  poUtlca  with  the 
veterans'  welfare. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  groupe  which 
are  pressuring  Congress  for  the  immediate 
return  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  the  States,  ard  with  the  interests 
which  motivate  them.  We  understand  that 
there  are  State  political  machines  which  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  patronage  which 
might  be  derived  from  employment-service 
Jobs  If  the  United  States  Employment  Service 
were  returned  to  the  States.  We  can  under- 
stand their  Interest  in  obtaining  control  of 
such  Jobs,  particularly  with  the  1048  con- 
gressional elections  In  the  effing.  We  do  not 
believe,  however,  that  this  constitutes  Justi- 
fication for  impairing  a  vital  iservlce  to  re- 
turning veterans. 

We  also  understand  that  the  State  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commissioners 
have  maintained  a  lobby  In  Washington  to 
pressure  Congress  into  returning  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  to  the  States  Im- 
mediately— a  lobby  which  is  being  financed 
indirectly  by  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
State  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
missioners are  motivated  by  an  tinderstand- 
able.  but  not  commendable,  bureaucratic  in- 
terest in  expanding  the  scope  of  their  au- 
thority and  enhancing  the  prestige  of  their 
Jobs.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  bureau- 
cratic interests  of  these  State  officials  con- 
stitute an  adequate  Justification  for  disrupt- 
ing an  essential  service  to  returning  vetenms. 
The  Slate  unemployment  compensation 
officials  are  working  la  conjimction  with  cer- 
tain employer  groups  which  desire  the  imme- 
diate return  of  the  employment  service  to 
the  States  because  they  see  in  a  successful, 
federally  operated  USES  a  perruasive  argu- 
ment for  the  federalization  cf  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system.  It  is  not  that 
these  employer  groups  deny  the  economies  to 
be  derived  from  integrating  the  administra- 
tion of  the  unemployment-compenaavlon 
system  with  the  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance program — both  of  which  now  dupli- 
cate „he  other'-  collection  and  prcccssins  oJ 
wage  records  and  taxes — tut  that  they  fear 
the  Federal  Government  would  scrap  the  ex- 
perience-rating provisions  of  State  laws  by 
which  they  have  thus  far  been  able  to  obtain 
tax  abatement  totaling  well  In  excess  of  a 
billion  and  a  quarter  dollars.  Tuc  question 
of  federalizing  the  unemployment-compen- 
satlon  program  Is  in  no  way  related  to  the 
continued  Federal  operation  of  the  USES 
during  the  reemployment  emergency,  and  we 
do  not  regard  it  as  eny  Justification  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Job  placement  and  coun- 
seling service  which  Congress  has  promised 
the  veteran  and  on  which  the  returning  serv- 
iceman depends. 
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to  veterans  and  other  Job  seekers. 

Impdaslble  situation  can  be  avoided  by 

pf  the  President's  proposal  whereby 

of  Labor  would  be  empowered 

to  operate  an  employment  «crv- 

UU«  which  failed  to  provide  an 

asrrlce    in    accordance    with    the 

set  forth  In  the  legislation. 

that  the  President's  pro- 

respect  to  the  above-mentioned 

Including   authorisation   of   Fed- 

operktion    where    necessary    to    enforce 

staidarda.  u  embodied   in  H.  R.  4437. 

of  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 

bers  of  the  American  Veterans' 

we  urge  Congress  not  to  default 

promise*  made   to  veterans   In   the 

s  Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  but 

I  bis  legislation  as  recommended  by 

reslc  ent. 
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Memor  at  Plaque  to  Merchant  Seamen 


EXTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  rufHSTLvairiA 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  OJLANAHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordano  with  my  unanimous-consent 
request,  trhich  wm5  granted.  I  am  insert  - 
ing  the  1  oUowUir  remarks  which  I  made 
on  8atu  day.  January  26.  1946.  when  a 
memorial  plaque  wa-s  dedicated,  in  the 
new  Phi  adelphia.  Pa.,  headquarters  of 
the  NatJMial  Maritime  Union,  to  mer- 
chant st^amen  from  the  Philadelphia 
area  wh(  gave  their  lives  during  the  last 
World  V^ar: 

Today  n  the  city  of  Ptilladelphla  a  me- 
morial pi  M)ue  was  dadlcated  to  the  more 
than  600  Mntitc  merchnnt  seamen  from  this 
area  who  valiantly  gave  their  lives  In  the 
■tniggle  I  gainst  world  fascism. 

Tt  ts  fl  ting  and  proper  that  this  plaque 
was  dedicited  in  the  new  and  modem  PtUl- 
adttphla  Madquarten  of  the  Mnttanal  Ifart- 
ttaaa  Utoltn.  tba  largest  marttkaa  tnlon  in 
America. 

It  Is  fl  ting  slso  that  bundr«d^  of  non- 
■aafarlng  cltlaens  from  Phllsdelphla  and  the 
iMtghbortig  sovereign  State  of  New  Jersey 
■bould  Joi  a  with  the  seamen  today  In  paying 
tribute  tc  the  memory  of  their  fallen  ship- 
mates. 

We  can  all  subacrlbe  with  heartfelt  deter- 
mination to  the  legend  inscribed  on  the 
plkotie.  w  lich  avows: 

'We  wl  1  continue  your  struggle. 
We   wl  1    never   rest   until   the   cause   for 
which  yo\    died  ha&  triumphed. 


"We  win  go  forward  In  your  hallowed 
spirit— the  spirit  of  freemen  who  never  have 
and  never  will  bend  the  knee  to  Fascist 
slavery." 

I  want  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  the  vet- 
erans of  the  convoys  represented  by  the 
National  Maritime  Union.  I  recsll  that  oxa- 
late departed  Commander  In  Chief.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  often  gave  high  praise  to 
the  men  who  braved  the  danger?  of  the 
seven  seas  to  help  crown  our  efforts  with 
victory.  The  pledge  not  to  strike,  which  the 
seamen  gave  to  President  Roosevelt  and  to 
the  Nation,  was  not'once  violated  throughout 
the  war.  M...ret^ver.  not  a  single  ship  under 
contrsci  to  the  NMU  was  held  up  for  even  a 
minute  ecaiiae  of  any  labor  dispute.  I  re- 
call also  that  the  Kllgore  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  singled 
out  this  patriotic  organisation  for  signal 
commendation.  In  its  report  on  war  mobili- 
zation, that  Senate  committee  stated.  In  part: 
"American  seamen  are  heroes.  Thousands 
have  died  under  tinrnhnrrtmant  and  torpedo 
attack.  They  and  their  ocgaalnuons.  par- 
ticularly the  National  Maritime  Union.  na;e 
acquitted  themselves  with  honor.  The  appre- 
ciation of  the  American  people  ts  theirs." 

From  my  association  with  the  members  of 
the  National  Maritime  Union.  I  know  that 
In  war  and  In  peace  these  heroes  in  dungarees 
carry  their  hatred  of  fascism  like  a  badge  of 
honor.  That  hatred  of  tyranny,  oppression . 
and  exploitation  was  the  white-hot  Same 
which  10  years  ago  welded  seamen  of  all 
races,  creeds,  ard  colors  into  unbreakable 
unity  in  the  National  Maritime  Union. 

That  hatred  and  that  unltv  has  paid  divi- 
dends In  advancing  the  cause  of  democracy 
here  at  home  and  abroad.  In  prooMiUiig  racial 
harmony,  and  in  improving  the  unspeakable 
living  and  working  conditions  which  for  too 
long  had  been  shamefully  Imposed  upon 
American  seamen. 

I  see  in  this  splendid  new  three-story 
building  being  dcd.cated  here  today  a  noble 
symbol  of  the  growth  and  strentfth  of  the 
National  Maritime  Union  and  its  democratic 
principles,  and  a  living  monument  to  the 
heroic  dead  we  are  gathered  here  to  honor 

In  the  critical  period  we  are  now  passing 
through,  the  gains  which  the  seamen  have 
achieved  at  bitter  cost  must  not  be  cast  by 
the  wayside.  Their  contribution  to  our  com- 
mon welfare  and  their  sacrifice  In  the  strug- 
gle against  our  common  enemy  must  be 
forever  remembered  by  a  grateful  Nation 
If  necessary,  the  shipowners  should  be  re- 
minded by  the  people  that  the  seamen  de- 
serve wages  snd  working  conditions  that  are 
comparable  to  what  American  workers  ashore 
are  receiving.  That  la  the  least  that  we  ran 
do  for  the  men  of  the  merchant  marine.  For 
myself  I  shall  continue  to  support  all  legis- 
lation In  Congress  that  will  rxtend  to  aaaoacn 
the  protection  and  benefits  already  assurert 
other  workers,  such  as  unemployment  Insur- 
ance and  minimum  wage  stsndards.  These 
are  the  ways  in  which  we  can.  together,  pay 
proper  hooaage  to  the  men  whrs?  names  are 
llsasd  oo  this  plaque  and  to  the  nearly  6.000 
others  who  died  while  delivering  the  goods. 


Occupation  Troops  in  tbe  Pkilippincs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or  NTw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tvesdaw.  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.*  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
oao  I  include  a  letter  received  from  a 
t)oy  in  the  Philippines,  as  follows: 

There  are  one  quarter  of  a  mlllton  Ameri- 
can soldiers  In  the  Philippines  today.    Why? 


We  ask  the  War  Department,  we  ask  Con- 
gress, we  ask  you. 

The  Philippines  are  a  friendly.  Allied 
country  that  we  helped  liberate  a  few  short 
months  ago.  In  another  few  months  the 
Philippines  will  be  granted  their  inde- 
pendence. Yet  the  War  Department  keeps 
a  quarter  million  occupation  troops  here, 
under  the  cover  of  such  vague  phrases  as 
"Hostile    countries '    and    "CommitmenU." 

We  ask  what  Is  hostile  about  the  Philip- 
pines, and  we  ask  what  are  these  commit- 
ments? Are  they  commitments  to  protect 
the  vested  Interests  which  wish  to  continue 
their  exploitation  of  the  Filipino  people? 

We  .ore  not  satisfied  with  the  present  twice- 
slowed  rate  of  redeployment  of  troop*  from 
the  Philippines.  We  think  that  the  present 
stand  of  the  War  Department  is  a  step 
toward  the  establishment  of  military  fascism, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  have  accom- 
plished little  if  we  defeat  fascism  in  enemy 
lands  and  cannot  return  home  because  our 
own  military  Pascisu  decree  that  we  must 
occupy  a  friendly  country. 

If  there's  an  answer  to  the  question  of  why 
we  are  t>elng  kept  here,  we  have  not  heard  it. 
If  there  Is  an  explanation.  It  has  not  been 
fCiTsn.  It's  up  to  Congreas  to  do  something;. 
t>efore  we  cease  to  have  a  goverrunent  by  the 
people  and  wake  tip  to  find  that  we  have  a 
govermuent   by  the  military. 


Pacific  Coast  Manafemeot  Farort  Hifker 
Wage  Mininums 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or  wAsuumoit 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  January  29.  194t 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  me.  I  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  re.«ult.s  of  a 
Nation-wide  poll,  taken  by  Modern  In- 
dustry, one  of  the  Nation's  leading  in- 
dustrial and  management  publication.^, 
on  the  question  of  increaMng  minimum 
wages. 

In  the  Noveml)er  1945  Ls«ue  of  thi.s 
magazine.  I  had  the  extreme  privilege  of 
participating  in  a  "debate  in  print. "  urg- 
ing upon  industry  ihe  necessity  of  ad- 
vancing minimum  wages  by  legislation 
to  65  cent.s  immediately.  70  cents  after  a 
year,  and  75  cents  after  2  years.  D;an 
Nell  Carothers,  of  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  of  Lehigh  University, 
took  the  opposite  view. 

Our  confLcting  opinions;  were  circu- 
lated by  the  magazine  to  50.000  mactge- 
ment  readers  of  the  magasine.  They 
were  then  polled  to  discover  their  vie*s 
on  this  vital  subject. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  leaders  of 
management  and  industry  in  my  own 
great  section  of  the  country,  the  Pacific 
coast,  overwhelmingly  decided  that  this 
CongreM  abouU  enact  into  law  higher 
minimum  wage*  such  as  I  have  de5crit>ed. 
The  welfare  of  the  Nation  s  busines.* — 
the  opening  of  vast  new  internal  markets 
through  increased  purcha.si.ng  power — 
appealed  to  these  forward-looking  indus- 
trialists from  along  the  shores  of  the 
great  Pacific. 

The  national  results  of  the  poll  showed 
that  44.7  percent  of  all  ba^iness  execu- 
tives who  were  polled  favored  the  higher 
minimums.    That  is  a  sizable  showing 
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when  we  recognize  that  these  men  speak 
for  business.  Historically,  business  has 
always  approached  the  question  of  in- 
crea-sed  purchasing  power,  of  full  pro- 
duction, and  of  full  employment  with 
something  less  than  caution.  Every  for- 
ward-looking step,  even  though  it  is 
taken  in  the  eventual  interest  of  business 
itself,  has  been  opposed  by  a  majority  of 
big  industrialists. 

Whether  my  article  In  Modem  Indus- 
try influenced  their  views  I  cannot  say, 
but  I  am  deeply  gratified  that  the  busi- 
nescmen  in  my  own  section  so  clearly 
identify  the  Nation's  welfare  with  their 
own.  I  have  often  thought  that  many 
businessmen  throughout  the  country 
could  learn  much  from  the  business 
leaders  of  my  own  section.  I  am  only 
the  more  convinced  of  my  view  by  the 
result  of  this  poll. 

It  would  hardly  be  fair,  however,  to 
say  that  I  was  less  than  gratified  with  the 
results  generally  throughout  the  Nation, 
in  view  of  the  high  percentage  of  busi- 
nes.'^men  who  recognize- the  justice  of 
higher  minimum  wages. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  slightly  more  than  a  third  of  busi- 
ness executives  in  the  South  are  for 
higher  minimum  wages.  I  can  only  con- 
clude that  an  overwhelming  majority  all 
over  the  Nation  wants  Congress  to  raise 
the  wage  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  include 
with  these  remarks  the  letter  from  Mod- 
ern Indu.=try,  revealing  the  results  of  this 
Important  poll.     The  letter  follows: 

Modern  Industkt. 
New  York.  N.  Y  .  January  9.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Hugh  De  Lact, 

United  States  House  of  Representaiites, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

COtTTH.  33.3  PtaCKNT  rO«;   PACmC  rOAST-MOUN- 
TAlN,   66.2  PEKCENT  POR 

DiAi  Sir:  The  above  two  figures  represent 
the  maximum  spread  In  Industrial  opinion 
on  the  question  "Should  Congreas  Boost  Miul- 
mupi  Wages,"  as  Indicated  by  Modern  Indus- 
tryl  poll  of  Its  readers  on  this  Issue.  Mid- 
west and  mld-Atlantlc  Indtistrlal  voters  are 
hlmobt  evenly  divided.  Nation-wide  results 
show  55.3  percent  against,  and  44.7  percent 
lor  the  proposition. 

In  (orwaidlng  these  results  tr  you.  Modern 
Industry  takes  no  editorial  jxjsltlon.  We  con- 
duct our  monthly  polls  of  Industrial  opinion 
after  we  present  both  s'.des  of  controverElal 
issues  to  our  50.000  management  readers  In 
the  manufacturing  industries  responsible  for 
88  percent  of  all  United  States  manufactur- 
ing production.  Through  our  debates,  we  are 
constantly  reminded  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  unanimous  Industrial  point  of 
view.  Like  the  rest  of  American  life,  seg- 
ments of  Industry  both  favor  and  oppose 
ma<it  Issues  before  Congress  today. 

Certainly  the  results  of  the  minimum-wage 
poll  lndicat«  no  unanimity  of  Industrial 
opinion.  They  represent  a  very  close  division, 
thereby  further  disproving  the  dangerous 
notion  that  "all  Industry  thinks  alike." 

Congrsssman  Hugh  De  Lact  .rgued  "yee" 
snd  Nell  Carothers.  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Lehigh  University, 
aeserted  the  negative  on  the  minimum  wage 
question  In  our  November  issue.  Below  are 
section  by  section  results: 

Ye$         No 

New  England 41.5         58.5 

Mld-Atlantlc 48.9         51.1 

North  Central 42.3         57.7 

South 33  3         66.7 

Midwest 48  9         51.  J 

MounUln-Pacinc  Coast M.  2        43.8 

National 44.7         55.3 


If  you  would  like  the  complete  t«xt  of  the 
minimum  wage  debate,  please  let  me  know. 
I  should  be  very  pleased  to  have  your  com- 
ments on  the  cxirrent  minimum  wage  subject. 
Cordially  yours. 

Eloudge  Hatnes,  Publisher. 


Larcade  Committee  Wins  Praise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FBOM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  Jan- 
uary 23.  1946: 

THE  PHESIDENT  ENDORSES  STATEHOOD  FOR  HAWAII 

At  long  last  a  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation 
has  examined  the  qualifications  cf  the  people 
of  Hawaii  and  declared  himself  for  slatehocd. 
On  Monday  President  Truman,  addressing 
th,  people  of  America,  said  that  both  the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  should 
"promptly  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  that  the  Territory  be  admitted  to 
statehood  In  our  union."  This  was  a  pimch 
line  to  the  findings  of  the  five-man  House 
subcommittee  "for  Immediate  statehood" 
after  2  weeks  of  painstaking  probing  into  the 
evidence. 

Now  the  last  word  remains  for  utterance 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress.  One-flfth  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Territories  is  commit- 
ted unequivocally  to  immediate  statehood  for 
Hawaii.  If  they  can  convince  their  contem- 
poraries on  the  committee,  then  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  then  statehood  will  be  a 
reality. 

The  Delegate  from  Hawaii  is  charged  with 
keeping  the  Iron  hot.  The  first  two  blows 
forging  the  actual  sword  of  statehood  have 
been  struck.  By  diligent  and  uncecslng  ap- 
plication. Hawaii's  present  sole  Representa- 
tive In  Congress  can,  and  will,  see  through 
the  shaping  of  the  forty-ninth  State. 

The  contrast  between  the  1937  congres- 
sional committee  Investigating  the  merits  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  and  the  work  of  the 
1946  group,  from  the  standpoint  of  hard- 
hitting, aggressive,  and  effective  work,  needs 
no  comment. 

That  they  meant  business  was  fhown  on 
the  first  morning  of  their  awakening  under 
an  Hawaiian  sun.    Their  chairman.  Henrt  L. 
Larcaoe.  a  Louisiana  Democrat,  went  to  great 
pains  to  make  plain  that  the  committee  "wore 
no  man's  collar"  and  would  not  brock  any  at- 
tempts to  have  its  probe  into  all  phases  of 
the  question  stifled  In  the  slightest  degree. 
At  each  hearing  throughout  the  islands  his 
Introductory  remarks  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  committee  was  here  to  listen,  learn,  and 
ask  questions.     To  that  end  he  Issued  the 
broadest   of   Invitations   to   everyone   to   be 
heard  so  long  as  their  remarks  were  relevant. 
There  can  be  no  Justification  of  remarks 
on  any  basis  that  the  testimony  presented  to 
the  committee  by  over  100  independent  wit- 
nesses  was   "directed."     The   Hawaii   Equal 
Rights   Commission,  charged   by  Territorial 
lav/  with  keeping  alive  Hawaii's  fight  against 
discriminatory  national  legislation,  was  the 
logical  body  to  present  a  united  front  of  pro- 
ponent testimony.     Under  Judge  A.   G.  M. 
Robertson  the  commission  performed  an  ex- 
cellent  Job.  complete   In  variety  of  funda- 
mental facts  and  competent  In  refuting  cer- 
tain loose  and   unfounded   remarks  of   op- 
ponent testimony. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  opposing  testi- 
mony was  not  better  documented  and  mor* 


forcefully  delivered.  The  underground  of 
opposition  to  statehood  confined.  Itself  to 
whispering  and  failed  to  make  Its  points. 
A  study  of  the  statements  made  and  the 
briefs  filed  show  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  problems  as  It  Is  revealed  In  the  harsh 
daylight  of  the  postwar  year  of  1946. 

By  personal  declaration,  committee  mem- 
bers revealed  that  they  were  disappointed  In 
the  lack  of  opposition  testimony.  They 
would  have  much  preferred  an  equal  number 
of  no  exponents  so  that  they  might  have 
gone  deeper  into  the  allegations  of  the  loyal 
opposition.  But  the  preponderance  of  "yes" 
testimony  caused  them  to  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  in  a  vast  ma.lorlty, 
want  statehood,  and  they  so  recommended. 

'^3  the  committee,  which  exhibited  a  self- 
less and  hard-working  deelre  to  clear  the  air 
once  and  for  all.  the  people  of  Hawaii  ar* 
most  grateful.  To  the  President,  who  fur- 
ther clarified  the  issue,  goes  the  same  aloha. 


Compensation  and  Pension  Paymeclt  to 
Disabled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NEW  TOQK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Rzonca,  commander.  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  Hugh  Smith  Thompson  3d 
Chapter  17.  United  States  Veterans'  Hos- 
pital. Castle  Point.  N.  Y.: 

DiSABlED    AMERICAN   VETERANS. 

Hugh  SMrrn  Thompson  3d  Chapter  17, 
Castle  Point,  N.  Y.,  January  28,  1946. 
Hon   Jay  LePevre. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  We  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  distinct  Inequality  and  gross 
discrimination  In  the  payment  of  compen- 
sation and  pension  to  a  service-connected 
single  dLsabled  veteran  of  both  World  War  I 
and  II  who  are  at  the  present  time  hospital- 
ized for  the  treatment  of  their  disabilities. 

A  Bsrvlce-oonnected  single  disabled  veteran 
without  dependents  who  enters  a  hospital 
for  treatment  of  any  kind  and  Is  rated  per- 
manent total  receives  an  award  of  $115  per 
month.  However,  under  the  present  law 
there  is  deducted  the  sum  of  $95  per  month 
from  his  monthly  check  while  he  Is  hos- 
pitalized. In  other  words,  he  Is  forced  to 
pay  his  own  way  for  his  sustenance  in  a 
Government  hospital  while  he  Is  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  and  undergoing  treat- 
ment for  his  service-connected  disability. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Economy  Act 
of  1933  these  men  received  full  benefits  while 
hospitalized. 

Many  single  disabled  veterans,  partlctilarly 
those  with  tuberculoels,  which  requires  an 
extremely  long  pericd  of  hospitalization, 
leave  Government  hospitals  before  maximtJn 
treatment  is  reached  in  order  to  secure  luU 
benefits  due  them,  as  they  have  obligations 
contracted  prior  to  their  hospitalizatlcn. 
such  as  Insuranc';  and  family  obligations, 
which  the  Veterans'  Administration  does  not 
recognize  as  dependency.  A  veteran  wLo 
leaves  a  hospital  In  this  manner  not  only 
Jeopardizes  his  own  health  but  is  a  menace 
to  the  public  in  general. 

Returning  disa'olcd  veterans  are  very  much 
disillusioned  to  find  that  their  benefits  are 
reduced  to  $20  a  mcnth  durtnj  periods  of 
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hospitaiUi  kU<yx  for  lervlcc-lacuiTcd  diiMbill< 
tl«s,  vtult  m  tb«  Bcrvicc  of  thcu  respecUv* 
brmncbes  A  the  armed  lorccs  tbey  bad  been 
receiving  a  nntoinrnim  amount  oi  $50  per 
ith. 
H.  R.  5bfl  ia  a  bill  which  wlU  correct  th« 
aiiUiue<l  abcjTc.  but  for  aome  rea- 
tb*  ^  itarana'  Committee  of  the  Houae  of 
Repreernttitivaa  h»M  not  aeen  fit  to  act  on 
thia  part  icxUar  bill.  We  appeal  and  urge 
upon  yoi  to  take  •ocne  definite  action  in 
a«curtii«  t  favorable  report  and  enactment 
at  thia  tal^.  or  a  almilar  une.  Into  law  In  order 
tte  existing  diacrlmiuation  and 
No  loocer  are  eipreeaioiu  of 
of  any  value  to  the  diaabled  vet- 
eran— a  greater  effort  must  be  put  forth  on 
the  part^f  Congreaa. 

:tfuUy  yours. 

Kdwass  F.  Rtonc*. 

Commander. 


FU«r  Price  for  Tob«cc« 


EXfTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HbN.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  luarrcoLT 
nt  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSETrTATTVES 

luesda.^.  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  CHEU^*.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
otD,  I  ir  elude  the  following  resolutioiis 
memorla  lizlns  Congress : 

re  nlutlon  memorialising  Congress  to 
est4bllab  a  floor  price  for  tobacco 

a  ceiling  price  has  l>«en  eiitab- 
a^ove  which  tobacco  cannot  lie  sold; 
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tobacco  la  one  of  the  chief  sources 

for  the  farmers  of  Kentttrky:  and 

the    seilmg    price    of    tobaieco   la 

far  boiow  the  ceiling  price,  thereby 

the  farmers'  ability  to  purchase 

needed  for  the  opecatton  of 

at  the  present  ht^h  prices  uf  equtp- 

wil  be  even  higher  when  labor's 

hlgber  wages  is  granted:  and 

the  fanners  are  powerless  to  de* 

uate  pricca  for  their  tobacco:  Now. 

be   tt 

by  tae  Senate  of  t>ie  General  A»~ 

t.>e  Common weaitfi  of  Kentucky: 

respectfully  urged   that  Mm  Con- 

;te  Omtcd  Statea  cittablish  a  floor 

than  4  cenu  ix'law  Uie  ceiling 
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tton  memorializing  CongrcM 

rckoined  by  the  Setiate  o/  JCenXuclcy: 

resp^tXuUy  requested  and  urged  that 

of  the  United  Suitea  pass  an 

the  War  axKl  Navy  DepartaoenU 

tcr)ninal  leave  to  all  eAluied  peraon- 

now  ur  hJL\c  been  or  shall  be  in 

and   who   are  now  serving,  bavs 

will  serve  in  the  Army,  Nsvy. 
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rtne  Corps,  or  United  Statea  Coast  Guard: 
and  to  pay  thia  in  the  same  manner  and  on 
the  same  basis  as  terminal  leave  is  now  paid 
to  an  offlcer:   Be  it  further 

JCeso^red,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  the  Honorable  Aixnt  W.  Babklzt, 
United  States  Senstor  from  Kentucky,  the 
Honor.ible  W  A.  BrAwrnx.  United  States  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky:  the  Honorable  Pkank 
Laauz  Ciolf,  the  Hooorable  Kowum  J.  Oazc- 
oar.  the  Honorable  Kaata  C.  Ci.xmxnt8.  the 
Honorable  Bmmst  OKial.  the  Honorable 
BazifT  Sfiwci.  the  Honorable  Vrtcn,  Chap- 
man, tht'  Honorable  A.  J.  Mat.  the  HonorHbl** 
Jos  B.  BATsa,  and  the  Honorable  Jautt  H. 
RoasioN.  Representatives  from  Kentucky. 


Problems  Before  Coofreii 


further  urged    that   the   Con| 

scientlfle   research,    to   find 

of  tobacco  such  aa  fertillaer  in- 

Inaect  cootrol.  etc..  which  may  re- 

demaod  for  tobacco  that  the 

4an   expect  a  tooA  price  for   their 

any  tune. 

dX  this  rcsolutioo  shall  be  sent  to 

ot   Agrkctilture.   Clerk   of    the 

Senate.  Clerk  of   the  United 

of  Representatives,  and  to  aU 

Meaabers   of    House    and   Senate. 

D.    C. 

KatotaoN  Be.m;champ. 
Chief  Ci*Tk  o/  Scaatc. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or   NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  LiFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RkcoBD.  I  include  a  letter 
recently  received  from  my  constituent, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Johnson,  of  Poughkeep&ie, 
N.  Y.: 

PotnzRKKKPsn.  N.  T  .  January  17.  1949. 
The  Honorable  Jay  LeFevsk, 
Kou»e  of  Itepretentatirra. 

Wa^nington,  D.  C 

Daaa  Ma  LrPivaz:  I  want  to  compliment 
you  for  the  forthright  statement  appearing 
In  tlie  January  14  issue  ct  the  Pough- 
keepsie  New  Yorker.  It  happens  I  was  about 
to  write  you  and  our  Senators  In  line  with 
the  Preaidt-ni'i  recommendation  In  his  re- 
cent radio  address:  so.  I  take  advantage  of 
thia  opportunity  to  exprcM  my  views. 

Frankly.  It  Is  easy  enough  to  critlcira  pro- 
poMd  legiaUUou  taking  a  stand  for  or 
against,  but  It  la  rather  dlfflcult  for  the 
average  lajrman  to  give  reasons  for  his  or 
bar  viewpoint,  let  alone  to  make  counter 
BUgsesUona.  To  my  mind  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress  wUl  be  one  of  the  mo.i.  im- 
portant in  the  hiittory  of  our  country,  and 
therefore,  we  need  more  levrl-headed  men. 
like  yourself.  In  Washington  who  will  think 
thingis  thxuugb  anl  apply  sound  reaaoaliig 
In  reaching  declalons.  Many  a  man  amam 
to  Icae  his  sense  of  perspective  when  he 
gets  Involved  In  politics,  apparently  for- 
gettliifc  his  background  of  experience  and 
the  problems  he  faced  cither  in  butlneaa  or 
professional  life. 

1.  Obvumaly  the  most  Important  problem  is 
how  to  stop  the  current  epidemic  of  dis- 
putes between  labor  and  management.  I 
am  iiociined  to  agree  that  we  have  bad  too 
much  legislation  or  regulation  on  this  quea- 
tion  which  haa  helped  to  increase  rather 
than  to  eliminate  coouoveray.  In  fact,  pres- 
ent regulations  foster  labor  unrest.  The 
labor  Ia«a  today  are  absolutely  vuiilateral 
and  contrary  to  our  supposed  eatahlL&hed 
policy  of  eqtial  rights  fcr  all.  Would  It  not 
be  a  good  idea  for  Congreaa  to  appoint  a 
cnmmlsston  to  study  eatetlng  legislatk>n  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  that  which  is  luinecea- 
aary  and  correcting  inequalities?  What  we 
need  is  less  regulatloa — mere  statesmanship; 
leaa  i>trlkea — more  production;  leas  interfer- 
ence by  central  government — more  emphasis 
on  Suta  and  local  government.  Judging 
from  the  strike  hysteria  prevalent  today, 
it  would  seem  that  we  have  a  fifth  column 
at  woik  uaing  the  labor  organizations  snd 
loaders  as  pawns  to  stir  up  suike.    It  might 


be  s  good  idea  to  thorooghly  Investigste  aome 
of  this  activity. 

2.  Full  employment  bill:  My  attitude  on 
this  is  that  3rou  cannot  legialate  healthy  em- 
ployment and  maintain  a  balanced  Budget, 
'nurow  off  many  of  the  shackles  on  industry 
and  watch  employment  take  care  of  Itself 
This  country  was  developed  by  free  industry 
snd  has  maintained  for  oiir  citieens  a  eon- 
SiStently  higher  standard  of  living  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  We  don  t  want  to 
emulate  foreign  "lama"  and  regtilationa  that 
win  not  only  lower  our  standards  but  stUle 
Incentive,  which  would  be  s  calamity,  indeed. 
What  haa  happened  to  oId-(ashionad  patriot- 
ism, love  of  country,  individual  pi  ide.  etc  7 
I  hope  that  our  soldiers  and  sailors  will  hare 
bad  enough  of  foreign  lands,  and  when  they 
return,  will  make  known  in  no  uncertain 
terma  that  our  old-fashioned  principles  of 
democracy  and  freedom  are  all  right  and 
should  nut  be  changed. 

3.  Minimum  wages:  You  may  be  able  to 
establish  a  mlnimimi  scale  for  each  type  cf 
Industry,  but  it  Is  doubtful  that  one  fl.it 
minimum  rate  for  all  fndtxstry  will  be  prac- 
tical. This  subject  requires  coiulderable 
study  before  enacting  Icfialatton. 

4.  Atomic  energy:  I  recommend  that  we 
keep  our  secret  developments  until  such  time 
aa  ail  other  countries  have  demonsuated  be- 
yond any  reasonable  doubt  that  they  intend 
to  abide  by  the  ConaUtuuon  and  Bylaws  uf 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  In  other 
word-».  use  our  knowledge  for  trading,  which 
in  the  last  analysis  will  be  for  the  benefit  ot 
all  mankind. 

5  Social -security  expansion:  In  my  opin- 
ion, thia  la  no  time  for  expanalon.  Rather 
we  should  consider  snd  correct  wh.tt  hK  been 
developed  up  to  now.  Par  example,  unem- 
ployment msurance  has  become  a  huge  vaca- 
tion fund  and  measures  must  be  taken  to 
correct  this  erll.  Unemployment  insurance 
was  Intended  to  Uke  care  of  three  unfortu- 
nste  individuals  who  could  not  secure  work 
of  any  kind.  Now  we  have  the  paradox  of 
many  Jobs  available  and  plenty  of  workers 
without  job*  but  no  vacation. 

«  Foreign  loans-  Our  ^stem  of  free  indus- 
try has  always  been  siiccesaful  and  pruduced 
enormous  wealth.  This  same  system  pro- 
duced more  wsr  materlala  than  England. 
Rusfiia.  France,  and  China  combined.  It  met 
and  passed  the  productton  capacity  of  Ger- 
many, which  had  10  years'  aenanulation. 
Now  other  countries  whoae  systCBM  of  gov- 
ernment and  eoooomlca.  we  are  told,  are  bet- 
t«*r  than  ours  want  to  barrow  from  \m.  I 
think  we  should  do  a  rreMt  deal  at  trading 
t>cfore  we  lend  our  hard-earned  money,  vix, 

(a)  Some  provision  must  be  made  t«  rcim-' 
btirae  us  for  old  loans;  without  interest,  if 
necessary. 

tb>  We  should  receive  conceeMnnn  includ- 
ing strategic  military  bases  in  different  parts 
of  the  world. 

(c)  Assurance  that  no  borrowlnr  cmmtry 
will  attempt  to  influence  mir  people  in  any 
other  economic  philoeophy.  Instead,  we 
should  prevail  on  them  to  establish  democ- 
racies patterned  after  our  own.  Make  them 
adopt  the  Bill  of  Rights  srd  our  own  Con- 
stitution and  you  will  come  close  to  having 
a  real  United  Nations. 

(d)  We  should  be  flven  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  other  nations  for  world  trsde 

7.  Housing:  This  matter  should  definitely 
be  taken  out  of  the  hand.^  of  Federal  agen- 
cies. Gtve  private  Arms  the  incentive  and 
>T)u  win  tie  surprised  how  quickly  homes  will 
be  built  throughout  the  land.  American  In- 
genuity. Initiative,  and  enterprtse  have  never 
tailed  yet  when  there  is  promise  of  fair  profit 
without  throttling  regulations  and  Govern- 
ment bungling. 

8.  Fair-employment  practices:  No  Federal 
legislation  ia  needed  on  this  question  now. 
Simply  watch  New  York  State  for  a  year  ur 
tao  and  then  act  accordingly. 
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0.  Budget:  Obviously  this  should  be  bal- 
anced without  delay.  We  cannot  continue 
our  present  course  of  spendthrllt  policy  with- 
out meeting  the  same  fate  as  other  nations 
now  practically  bankrupt. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
continued  Government  paternalism  will  only 
lead  to  ruin.  We  cannot  afford  to  favor  se- 
lected groups  but  should  keep  In  mind  that 
America  lived  In  lU  early  days  of  struggle 
for  national  existence  because  It  was  united. 
We  need  this  unity  now.  This  can  be  brought 
about  through  faith  In  God.  ourselves,  and 
in  American  institutions  for  the  perpetuation 
of  democracy  and  freedom  for  which  many 
of  cUr  young  men  have  recently  sacrlflced 
their  lives  and  countless  others  maimed  for 
life. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  L.  Johnson. 


Philippine  Churches  and  Collaborat*on- 
ir:ts — Unequal  Distribution  of  War 
Damages — Possibility  of  Filipino-Japa- 
nese Collaborationists  Receiving  War 
Damage  Compensation  From  the 
United  Ststes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  timely  and  illuminating 
article  on  war-damaRe  compensation  to 
those  in  the  Philippines  who  suffered 
during  the  war. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  is  by  Mr.  Vincenle  Villa- 
min,  Filipino  lawyer  and  economist,  of 
California. 

Senate  bill  1610  was  pas.sed  by  the  Son- 
ate  nearly  2  months  ago.  It  is  now  in  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  In.sular  Affairs. 
The  Filipinos  have  been  urging  action  on 
the  b'll.  They  want  to  .start  the  rehabili- 
tation and  reconstruction  of  their  coxm- 
try.    Their  appeals  should  be  heeded. 

The  article  follows: 

PuiuppiNB  Ftrruzs 
(By  Vicente  Vlllamln) 

CHUECHES     AND    COLLABOEATIONISTS 

Tlie  United  SUtes  Senate  has  passed  a  bill 
(S.  16101  Rijproprlating  a  total  equivalent 
cf  0480.000,000  to  pay  tin  estimated  com- 
rensable  war  damages  of  about  1650.000.000 
in  the  Philippines.  The  difference  will  be 
met  by  what  might  be  obtained  from  Japan 
as  reparations.  In  this  connection.  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  Philippines  as  a  com- 
batant country  is  entitled  to  re(>aratioiis 
from  th^  enemy,  the  bill  notwlthatauding. 

7  he  appropriation  is  an  act  of  grace  on 
the  part  of  the  Amirlcan  Government  and 
Is  In  recognition  of  the  cooperation  of  the 
Filipinos  in  the  war  and  also  In  aid  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  national  Independence, 
which  Is  scheduled  for  July  4,  1946. 

The  bin  w;ll  help  the  Philippines  Im- 
mencely.  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  ^a) 
work  an  Injustice  to  the  churches  and  other 
religious  organizations  and  (b)  It  v.111  en- 
able those  FUlplnos  who  collaborated  with 


the  Japanese  to  receive  war  damage  compen- 
sation. 

The  losses  of  all  religious  organizations 
(excluding  schools,  hospitals,  and  other 
charitable  Institutions)  amounts  to  rbout 
eiOO.OOO.OOO.  The  bill  limits  their  compen- 
sation to  a  total  of  $5,000,000,  or  5  percent 
of  the  total  loss,  while  other  private  prop- 
erties will  be  paid  75  percent. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  the  religious 
property  losses  are  Catholic  and  the  rest  are 
Protestant.  There  Is  one  small  synagogue. 
As  an  example.  If  that  synagDpue  were  valued 
at  $50,000  it  would  be  paid  5  percent  of  It, 
or  92,500;  but  if  It  had  been  a  nonrellgious 
property  It  would  be  paid  75  percent  of  It. 
or  837.500. 

As  a  result  of  this  inequality,  the  following 
comparisons  may  be  cited,  based  on  figures 
given  by  the  War  Damage  Corporation,  an 
RFC'  subsidiary.  A  mineral  oil  company, 
with  damages  of  only  17.500,000.  stands  'o 
receive  more  compensation  than  all  churches 
and  other  religious  organizations.  The  s,*jme 
thing  would  be  true  of  a  coconut  oil  company 
and  a  telephone  company;  two  gold-mining 
firms  would  each  receive  twice  as  much,  and 
an  electric  power  company  three  times  ns 
much.  These  examples  show  that  the  spirit- 
ual rehabUitation  of  the  Philippines  does  not 
receive  equal  encouragement  under  the  bill 
as  the  material  reconstruction. 

This  subject  was  never  discussed  at  the 
Eenate  committee  hearings  nor  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  when  the  bill  was  passed.  However, 
it  Is  on  record  that  In  a  letter  dated  June  26 
l3st.  the  War  Damt-^ee  Corporation  recom- 
mended to  the  committee  that  public  prop- 
erty as  well  as  "property  owned  by  religious 
organizations  •  •  •  receive  as  favorable 
consideration  as  property  In  private  owner- 
ship."  The  recommendation  as  to  public 
property  Is  carried  out  In  the  bill,  but  not 
so  Zj  to  religious  property. 

It  Is.  theiefore,  urged  that  religious  prop- 
erties be  placed  l!i  the  same  category  as  other 
private  properties  and  compensated  equally. 
If  an  Increase  in  the  appropriation  Is  re- 
quired, It  would  only  be  Just  that  this  be 
done.  The  determination  of  what  claims  to 
allow  or  not  is  left  with  the  War  Damage 
Commission,  which  the  bill  creates. 

As  to  the  collfiboratlonlsts.  the  bfll  pro- 
vides that  no  pajmient  shall  be  made  to  "any 
person  who,  by  civil  or  military  court  having 
Jurisdiction,  has  been  found  guilty  of  ccl- 
Uboratlng  with  the  enemy  or  of  any  act 
Involving  disloyalty  to  the  United  States  or 
the  Philippines  Commonwealth." 

This  provision  Is  liable  to  be  rendered  in- 
effectual. If,  for  Instance,  the  President  of 
the  Philippines,  after  Independence,  should 
proclaim  a  general  amn&3ty.  then  most  of 
the  1 ,400  Filipinos  now  awaiting  trial  as  col- 
laborationists would  be  released  and  ren- 
dered eligible  for  war  damage  compensation 
under  the  bill.  During  the  last  6  months, 
less  than  a  dozen  of  them  have  been  tried 
and  at  that  rate  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  them  will  remain  untried  during  the 
next  6  months  before  Independence. 

A  vital  omlsslcn  in  the  blil  is  an  appro- 
priation for  two  purposes:  First,  to  help  the* 
Philippine  budget  for  2  or  3  ycardi.  v.'hen  the 
people  are  not  able  to  pay  trxcs  and,  second, 
to  start  m  earnest  the  d.vcrslCcation  cf 
FliUIppIne  farm  production. 

Ihe  separate  appropriation  In  the  War  De- 
partment budget  to  pay  the  Philippine  Army 
and  the  guerrillas  during  the  v;ar  may  be 
considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  feet 
that  the  Philippine  government  never  re- 
ceived lend-lease  assistance. 

Ih3  American  Government  Is  being  most 
generous  to  the  Philippines  and  after  the 
Inequities  In  the  bill,  which  doubtless  are 
unintentional,  are  corrected,  the  Filipino 
people  will  be  even  better  aided  and  be  more 
appreciative. 


Prlvati  Enterprse  in  Hie  Home  Financing 
Field 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letters: 

United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League, 

Chicaffo,  January  26. 1948. 
Hon.  Ralph  E.  Cnxntcu. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.^r  Ralph  :  It  seems  to  tu  that  the  Presi- 
dent cf  the  United  States  Is  entitled  to  know 
the  feelings  of  the  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions and  cooperative  banks  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  regarding  the  position  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  In  th;  structure 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  present 
situation  is  that  the  agencies  which  our  in- 
stitutions support  and  upon  which  we  must 
rely  to  protect  and  sp^ak  for  the  cause  of 
home  ownership  and  private  enterprise  In  the 
home  financing  ileld  are  subordinated  to  a 
group  principally  Interested  In  public  hous- 
ing. This  is,  in  our  Judgment,  unsound 
Government  management  and  unfair  to  our 
local  institutions  and  to  the  people  whose 
savings  they  are  safeguarding  and  who  be- 
lieve In  home  ownership. 

Accordingly,  our  officers  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  this 
matter,  a  copy  cf  which  Is  attached.  A  copy 
of  this  letter  is  also  In  the  hands  of  all  our 
3.640  member  Institutions  and  47  State  or- 
ganizations. We  know  that  practically  with- 
out exception  they  strongly  support  the  view 
expressed. 

You  have  always  been  most  Interested  In 
the  weliare  of  these  local  cooperative  savings 
and  home  ownership  Institutions  and  have 
given  appropriate  consideration  to  our  needs 
and  suggestions.  I  thotight.  therefore,  you 
would  Uke  to  see  this  letter  to  President 
Truman  and  also  to  know  that  at  an  ap- 
propriate time  we  would  like  to  urge  action 
on  Congressman  Monronet's  H.  R.  2681  If  the 
President  fails  to  remedy  this  situation  by 
Executive  order  or  by  exercise  of  his  powers 
under  the  new  Reorganization  Act. 
Sincerely  yours. 

MoBTON  BoonsH. 
Executive  Vice  President. 

UNrrsD  Etatts  Savings  &  Loan  LsACtrE, 

Chicago.  III.,  January  10,  1946. 
To  the  ParsitENT, 

The  White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dfar  Mr.  Fresib^tnt.  Executive  Order 
C070.  Istued  February  24.  1342.  abolished  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  trans- 
ferred all  of  its  functions,  along  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  to  the  Na- 
tioniJ  Hotislcg  Agency,  which  hES  carried  on 
the  war  housing  activities  of  the  Government, 
both  public  and  private,  during  the  war. 
\7e  made  no  objection  at  that  time  because 
cf  the  war  situation,  but  we  now  urgently  re- 
c)uest  that  these  two  agencies  be  returned 
to  their  independent  status  cr  be  transferred 
either  to  the  Federal  Loan  Agency  or  to  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Tiie  reason  for  this  request  directly  to  ycu 
Is  that  the  housing  situation  In  the  country 
today  l3  critical,  and  these  agencies  set  up 
by  Congress  to  encourage  and  promote  homo 
cwncrsiip   throuch   private  home-flnancinf 
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cannot  function  effectively  un- 
direction  and  supervision  at  the  Na- 
Hcusln^  Aeency.  which  Is  also  respun- 
or  the  public  housing  program  of  the 
This  question  baa  been  fully 
not  only  by  the  lavlngs-and-loan 
uf   this  ccmitry.  who  finance  about 
ilrd  of  the  new  homes,  but  also  by  the 
builders,  mortgage  bankers,  and  ethers 
concerned   with   home   building   and 
financing,  and  these  groups  are  sub- 
unanimous  In  wishing  to  separate 
pflTate  home-flnancing  functions  of  the 
from     the     subsldiaed     public 
program. 
Faderal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
Housing  Administration  deal  ex- 
wlth   private   parties  and   Instltu- 
8avlngs-and-loan     associations     pay 
Lhan  $5,000  COO  a  year  fur  examination, 
laton.  and  Insurance  of  accounts:  und 
mortgagees   remit   over   »27.00O.0C0 
Federal    Hoxislng    Administration    as 
ms  and  fees  for  mortgnge  insurance, 
self-supporting   financial    agencies   of 
eriiment   logically   should   be   Inde- 
establlshmenta   or   attached   to  an 
or   department    which    Is   concerned 
financial  matters, 
public  housing  program  of  the  Gov- 
t  la  H  welfare  operation      The  Inter- 
>f   private   home-financing   Institutions 
I  ublic  housing  actlvitie.s  definitely  con- 
Kxperlence  In  1943.  1943.  1944.  and  1945 
tfiugbt  us  a  lesson.     During  these  years 
was  an  abundance  of  equity  money,  an 
supply  of  mortgage  credit  on  the  best 
terms,    and    many    small    builders 
to  build  homes;   yet.  notwithstand- 
facts.  the  National  Huuslng  Agency 
caused  about  40  percent  of  all  war  hous- 
its  to  be  built  as  public  houses,  owned 
perated  by  the  Government  and  locvtl 
hotulng   authorities.     The   compara- 
sroall     amount    of     private     building 
has    been    permitted    has   l)een    done 
by  large  builders  In  the  form  of  rental 
and    the   stTiall    local    builder   who 
for  sale  has  been  largely  eliminated 
the  program. 

t  we  are  requesting  can  be  done  either 
Etcecutlve   order  or  under   the  new  Re- 
Act.     It  does  not  call  for  any 
I  fency  or  even  necessarily  the  return  to 
t  status  of  the  Federal  Hnme  Loan 
Board  and  Federal   Housing  .^dminls- 
Our  request  only  Involves  the  sepa- 
of   the   public   housing  functions  of 
vemment,  which.  If  they  proceed  at 
al^ould  proceed  on  their  own  merits  from 
functions  of  the  Oovernment  dealing 
vlvately  financed  home  owntrthtp 
thall  be  glad  to  submit  furtbar  infor- 
or  to  discuss  this  question  wltta  you 
you  may  dealRnate. 
Rcapectfully  yours. 

HaaraT  F.  laa, 

i*rr««leiif. 
ftUtm  stmt  fa  Smvin$t  «  Lomn  Lffur. 
Paofc  BmscoTr, 
Chatrmmn. 
rwtmfl  Legxalatiff  CommUitt. 
MorroN  Boonm. 
Cxdcvtive    Vice   President. 
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Whose  White  House? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS.  JR. 

IN  tTHE  HOUSE  OF  HBnaSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

JENNtNOS.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 

Hcu.se.   designed    by    the   distin- 


Mr 

Whlt^ 


guish^  architect.  James  Hoban.  one  of 


the  most  beautiful  buildings  in  the  world, 
has  aince  its  constrtiction  been  one  of  the 
chief  landmark.s  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  pride  of  the  American  people. 
Up  to  this  good  hour,  from  the  year  1800. 
when  it  was  first  occupied  by  President 
John  Adams  in  November,  it  has  been 
big  e.iough  tQ_Jiouse  all  the  great  and 
good  men  who  have  served  this  Nation 
in  the  Piesldency.  But  now.  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Whit^  House  prcpo.ses 
to  mutilate  and  destroy  its  architectural 
symmetry  and  beauty  by  enlarging  It  jo 
as  to  convert  it  into  a  novie  theater,  a 
radio  station,  a  restaurant  or  cafeteria — 
as  the  case  may  be — a  muijium.  and  an 
ofQce  building. 

Last  week  the  Hou.^  of  Representa- 
tives emphatically  vetoed  this  proposal 
by  refusing  to  appropriate  the  more  than 
$1,600,000  with  which  Mr.  Tniman  pro- 
EHjse.s  to  make  over  this  national  .<;hrine. 
He  defied  the  will  of  the  Hoase  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  contemptuously  saying  the 
oppKJsition  to  hi.s  spoilaLion  of  the  White 
Hou.se  was  nothing  more  than  a  "tempest 
in  a  teapot"  and  to  further  show  his  dis- 
regard of  the  interests  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, he  said  that  those  who  objected  to 
opposition  to  lii.*'  spoliation  of  the  White 
House  "could  chain  themselves  to  the 
bushes  on  the  White  Hoa«;e  lawn." 

There  are  other  reason.>  why  the  Pres- 
ident should  hesitate  in  carnrlng  out  his 
ill-conceived  and  petulant  plan  to  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  the  White  House— 
because  of  the  lack  of  building  materials, 
thousands  of  returning  .soldiers,  sailors. 
and  marines  are  unable  to  rent.  buy.  or 
build  a  home.  These  homeless  veterans 
should  come  ahead  of  the  ase  of  mate- 
rials or  the  expenditure  of  money  to 
house  unnecessary  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Then,  there  Is  the  little  matter,  to 
some,  of  the  unnecesisary  expenditure 
of  more  than  $1,600,000  by  a  temporary 
resident  of  the  White  House.  The  de- 
sires of  the  people  of  thi.s  countiy  for  the 
preservation  of  the  White  House  arc 
permanent  and  will  endure  long  after 
Mr  Truman  has  moved  or  been  moved 
fn>m  this  editice.  In  this  connection. 
I  insert  as  a  part  of  these  remarks  an 
editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  Tuesday.  January  29: 

TIM  r«SSU>SNT'S  Hotns 

It  Is  a  little  shocking  to  read  that  althotigh 
the  House  last  Thursday  cut  the  appropria- 
tion for  ttae  proposed  addlUon  to  the  White 
House  out  of  the  Independent  ofllcee  blU, 
workmen,  nevertheless,  were  busy  on  Friday 
clearing  the  way  for  the  excavations.  Presi- 
dent Truman's  own  sense  of  fitness  is  strong; 
surely,  on  reflection,  it  will  suggest  to  him 
that  the  concern  over  his  suddenly  revealed 
plans  to  add  a  radio  broadcasting  auditorium 
and  a  cafeteria  to  the  historic  mansion  which 
enshrines  so  much  of  the  national  tradition 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  tempest  in  s  tea- 
pot. Americans  take  a  fierce  Interest  in 
their  great  monuments:  the  Presidents 
house  certainly  belongs  to  the  American 
people  quite  as  much  as  to  any  one  Presi- 
dential occupant,  and  to  launch  a  fairly  dras- 
tic alteration  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
before  the  public  at  large  Is  even  aware  of 
what  Is  contemplated  Is  scarcely  seemly  and 
Is  certainly  unnecessary. 

Few  will  doubt  that  the  executive  Olllce 
facilltiea  are  inadequate.  The  answer  does 
not  lie  In  a  plan  hastily  (Indeed,  almost  se- 
cretly) put  together  last  fall.  Indorsed  with- 


out publicity  or  discussion  by  the  tintor.u- 
iiately  rather  weak  Fine  Arts  Comml  slcn  (to 
which  Washington's  architectural  develnp- 
ment  Is  now  entrusted)  and  then  ramnird 
through  by  imperious  gestures  from  Mr.  T.  u- 
raan.  The  work  should  be  stepped  at  orce. 
and  before  Congress  appropriates  the  funds 
it  should  provide  lor  a  proper  re'Mevk-  of  the 
whole  subject  by  competent  «ia.loral  :«u- 
thorlties.  It  may  te  that  present  plans 
would  themselves  not  greatly  alter  the  ex  st- 
ing appearance  of  the  While  House  and  its 
grounds,  but  It  Is  plain  that  the  procese  ot 
meeting  Executive  Cfflce  requirements  by 
pasting  cu  a  museum  here,  a  theater  th>ie. 
a  cafeteria  somewhere  else  Is  lively  tn  leac.  to 
lamentable  results  In  the  end.  while  offeilng 
no  sound  solution  of  the  real  problem  in  the 
meanwhile.  Tlie  Washington  chapter  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has  asked 
for  time  to  permit  a  thorough  study  of  the 
question  and  the  development  of  a  really 
x-alld  treatment  of  it  as  a  whole.  The  W.iitf 
House  Is  too  precious  and  too  Jealotiely  trms- 
ured  a  heritage  of  the  American  peop'.e  not  to 
be  accorded  at  le.ist  that  much  care  and  re- 
spect. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  Nrmt.^sKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

Tuesdav.  January  29.  1946 

Mr  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcofd.  I 
include  a  letter  from  a  constituent  in 
Nebraska,  who  has  recently  hande<i  in 
his  resicnation  as  chairman  of  the  OPA 
in  his  city. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  views  of  this  gentle- 
man, who  ha.s  for  several  years  t)een 
close  to  the  workings  of  the  OPA.  should 
be  valuable  to  the  Memt>ers  of  Congress. 

This  writer  complains  to  me  about  the 
way  the  OPA  has  protected  it.s  own  men 
from  mlhtary  service;  the  way  they  are 
now  hoarding  office  equipment  and  type- 
xvriters  which  were  foimerly  u.std  in  the 
ofBces  of  the  OPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  should  im- 
mediately givi-  consideration  to  placing 
all  pricing  controls  in  some  other  agency. 
It  seems  to  me  that  either  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  or  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  take  over  price  contiol 
on  the  essential  items  of  living.  The  last 
testimony  of  the  OPA  showed  that  they 
were  trying?  to  control  prices  on  moie 
than  8.000.000  separate  Items.  The>e 
Items  range  all  the  way  from  pictuies  of 
hula-hula  girls,  to  teething  rings,  bird 
cages,  and  manhole  covers.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  what  price  control  Is  needed 
now  on  the  essential  items  of  living 
should  be  placed  in  some  other  agency 
and  the  vast  horde  of  OPA  agents,  now 
roaming  the  coimtry  checking  up  on 
minor  violations  of  our  merchants,  as 
well  as  their  large  office  staff,  should  be 
Ikiuidated.  I  ti-ust  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  read  the  letter  which  follows: 

Jamuaxt  23,  1946. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Eluot. 

OFA  District  Oficr. 

Omaha.  Nebr. 
Drak  8n;  I  hereby  tender  my  resignation 
as  a  memlier  oi,  aud  cbalrman  of  the  OPA 


price  panel  in  this  city.    My  reasons  for  doing 
so  are  many. 

When  I  returned  from  3  years  of  military 
service  I  was  asked  to  become  a  member  of 
the  price  panel.  I  accepted  the  appointment 
and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  per- 
sonal effort  to  the  work  because  I  felt  that  It 
was  part  of  my  duty  as  a  citizen  to  do  so.  I 
have  •een  inflation  at  its  worst  in  Europe  and 
I  am  anxious  to  prevent  any  such  disaster  in 
the  United  States.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
the  OPA  as  it  Is  set  up  under  the  existing  law 
and  as  It  Is  administered  by  Its  present  per- 
sonnel is  not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

I  have  been  impressed  constantly  with  a 
tendency  to  emphasize  the  bureaucratic  folly 
of  following  the  book  rather  than  using  com- 
mon sense  in  dealing  with  the  problems  that 
come  before  the  agencies  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  It  has  been  obvious  to  me 
that  too  much  time  and  effort  was  being  ex- 
pended to  harass  the  honest-lntentloned  lit- 
tle man  and  not  enough  to  catch  the  bigger, 
dishonest-principled  one. 

The  particular  case  which  brought  my 
feelings  to  a  head  was  one  in  which  a  small 
merchant  had  made  a  1  cent  overcharge  on 
one  Item.  When  this  merchant  was  called 
before  the  price  panel  he  explained  that  the 
overcharge  was  due  to  an  oversight.  This 
was  because  he  was  running  the  store  by  him- 
self, had  no  assistant  and  Just  didn't  have 
time  to  get  through  the  multitudinous  paper 
work  necessary  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
celling  prices.  It  ras  the  opinion  of  the  panel 
that  the  man  was  not  dishonest,  that  he 
had  no  Intent  to  defraild  his  customers,  and 
BO  the  panel  told  him  that  he  should  be  more 
careful  In  the  future,  and  cloeed  the  case. 

We  then  received  an  Inane  letter  from  the 
District  oace  In  Omaha  telling  us  that  we 
should  reopen  the  case  and  fine  the  man 
three  times  the  overcharge,  or  $25.  whichever 
was  higher.  In  this  case  It  would  have  been 
$25  In  other  words,  v/e  were  expected  to  fine 
this  man  »25  when  his  Income  for  a  week 
probably  wasn't  much  more  than  that,  and 
at  the  same  time  I  am  told  that  used-car 
dealers  are  making  deals  which  involve  prices 
high  above  the  ceillrgs,  and  that  rents  In 
bufiness  buildings  are  being  steadily  inflated, 
and  nothing  Is  being  done  about  it. 

I  personally  will  have  no  part  of  a  program 
which  is  apparently  Intent  on  persecuting 
small  honest-lntentloned  bUEinessmen.  I 
consider  the  administration  of  the  price  con- 
trol machinery  a  gross  mockery  of  any  con- 
ception of  Justice.  I  wash  my  hands  of  any 
part  of  It. 


Tribute  to  Jack  Nichols 


EIITENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STiGLER 

or  OKUiHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 12.  1945.  the  League  of  Young 
Democrats  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  Oklahoma  held  a  district  con- 
vention in  Muskogee. 

During  the  convention  time  was  set 
aside  for  memorial  exercises  for  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  and  ex-Congres.sman 
Jpck  Nichols,  of  the  Second  Oklahoma 
Congressional  District.  The  Honorable 
Kelly  Brown,  of  Muskogee.  Okla..  Dem- 
ocratic county  chairman  of  Muskogee 
County,  and  eminent  lawyer,  was  desig- 
nated to  deliver  the  eulogy  on  the  life  of 
the  late  Jack  Nichols. 


Under  the  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  remarks  of  the 
Honorable  Kelly  Brown: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  assembled  In  con- 
vention of  the  Second  Congressional  District 
of  Oklahoma,  here  is  the  assembly  of  the 
home  folks  of  Jack  Nichols.    Now  Is  the  time 
when  it  Is  difficult  to  speak.    On  occasions 
such  as  this  for  many,  many  years  we  had 
the  drama  of  the  living,  virile  character  to 
enlighten  our  meeting;  to  gather  In  his  ab- 
sence and  miss  his  charming  personality  is 
an  anticlimax  In  the  lives  of  all  of  us.    Per- 
haps every  one  of  you  feel  the  same  way  that 
I  feel,  but  since  you  have   selected  me  to 
make  a  few  remarks  calculated  to  express;  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  us,  I  feel  wholly  inade- 
quate to  the  occasion  and  perhaps  you  have 
selected  the  least  appropriate  personality  for 
this  occasion.    He  was  my  friend,  a  close  per- 
sonal friend,  and  logic  and  sentiment  do  not 
mix  well  together.    Therefore,  the  thoughts 
that  may  come  to  you  this  morning  will  not 
be   the  logical,  expressive,   statemfents  that 
should  characterize  this  occasion.     The  sub- 
ject was  too  close  to  this  speaker  for  a  good 
view   and   It  is  another   occasion  vhen   we 
"cannot  see   the   trees  for   the  forest."     No 
soldier  on  the  battlefields  of  Eurojie  or  Asia 
has  lest  his  last  buddy  and  turned  the  scd 
over  the  remains  of  his  last  fighting  com- 
panion with  any  deeper  feeling  of  loss  than 
I  have  when  I  speak  the  words  this  morning 
in  memory  of  cur  friend,  Jack  Nichols. 

In  the  year  1934.  when  our  much  beloved 
and    highly    respected     Congressman,    Hon. 
William  Hastings,  laid  aside  the  congressional 
toga,  we  looked  over  the  field  with  a  feeling 
of  distinct  loss  and  abandon.    We  did  not  see 
and  could  not  believe  at  that  time  that  so 
worthy  a  statesman  as  Congressman  Hastings 
could  have  his  place  taken  over  by  a  com- 
petent sutfcessor.    But  nature  was  still  work- 
ing and  God  was  still  good,  and  out  of  E  field 
of  a  number  of  aspirants  the  good  people  of 
this  district  gave  a   handsome  Indorsement 
to  Jac'ii  Nichols  as  a  successor  to  Bill  Hastings. 
He  was  comparatively  a  young   man.     For 
many  years  he  had  practiced  his  profession 
in  all  of  our  counties  and  as  an  advocate  he 
had  become  known  as  an  outstanding  and 
brilliant  lawyer.    First  of  all  he  carried  with 
him  his  library  of  information  and  his  book 
of  dramatics.     His  personality  was  Invigor- 
ating.    He  touched  the  lives  and  hearts  of 
our  people  In  such  a  way  as  to  fully  revive 
the  hopes  for  a  worthy  Representative.     He 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  farmer  and  the 
laboring  man  and  In  doing  so  also  presented 
the  best  argument  as  to  why  he  was  likewise 
the  friend  of  the  businessman  and  any  in- 
vestments of  money  or  capital.    He  thought 
the  big  Investors  and  the  moneyed  interests 
were  built  upon  the  welfare  of  the  common 
people  and  he  preached  the  gospel  In  such 
a  way  that  was  convincing  to  all  of  our  people 
80  that  he  was  accepted  as  a  representative 
of  no  particular  Intere-st  but  the  welfare  of 
our  entire  district.    His  first  session  In  Con- 
gress was  such  a  convincing  proof  of  this 
theory  of  government  that  his  reelection  was 
with  only  slight  opposition.     As  time  went 
on  and  one  term  of  office  succeeded  the  other, 
we  became  fully  convinced  that  Jack  Nichols 
was  a  Representative  worthy  of  the  approval 
of  all  of  our  people  and  by  the  time  that  he 
had  served  his  10  years  In  office  he  was  as  full 
a  Representative  of  and  spokesman  for  ovir 
district  as  any  Congressman  that  ever  graced 
the  halls  of  our  National  Assembly. 

The  work  that  he  did  In  Congress  and  the 
valuable  representation  that  he  gave  to  our 
people  was  of  such  a  nature  that  It  was  only 
fitting  that  he  should  lie  called  Into  one  of 
the  most  Important  lines  of  duty  of  our 
national  welfare.  He  was  then  selected  to 
a  very  important  position  in  one  of  our  great 
national  industries  and  the  position  that  he 
took  with  the  TranacontlnenUl  &  Western 


Airlines  was  only  another  step  In  furthering 
his  services  in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
the  Second  Congressional   District,  for  the 
welfare  of  the   people  of  the  entire  Nation 
and  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  and  grow- 
ing Industry  of  air  transport.    He  fitted  into 
this  work  with  a  natural  ease  and  aptitude 
to  such  a  remarkable  degree  that  at  the  time 
of  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  In  this  work  he 
was   an   outstanding   member  of   this  great 
national  industry.    Never  at  any  time  did  he 
abandon  his  Idea  of  representation  of  our 
people.     On  frequent  occasions  he  returned 
to  make  his  report  to  thU  district   in  the 
same  manner   and  with   the  same   interest 
that  he  did  while  he  was  your  elected  repre- 
sentative and  he  has  brought  to  \is  In  this 
portion  of  the  great  central  South  and  Weet 
a  recognition  with  the  transportation  Hues 
that  has  been  highly  valuable.    At  the  time 
of   the   un^rtunate   accident  that   brought 
an   end   to   his   career   he   was   engaged   In 
contact  work  of  the  most  valuable  character. 
He  was  carrying  out  the  Idea  of  having  the 
great  company  of  which  he  was  the  repre- 
sentative  In   making  a  globe-clrcUng  route 
that  would  have  brought  In  touch  all  of  our 
people   in   the   effort  of  truly   making   this 
one  world. 

The  steps  that  he  has  taken  and  the  path 
that  he  has  laid  out  will  not  be  forgotten. 
Tlie  map  that  he  has  made  will  be  followed 
as  the  lines  of  travel  for  future  generations. 
I  recall  very  intimately  his  plans  for  taking 
your  humble  servant  along  with  him  and 
others  of  his  friends  on  the  first  globe- 
circling  trip  and  It  would  have  been  a  thrill 
to  any  human  mind  to  have  followed  him  in 
this  path  that  he  had  laid  out.  We  will  go 
over  these  lines.  We  will  remember  the 
genius  of  Jack  Nichols  in  plotting  the  course. 
We  will  have  the  memory  of  our  own  man 
from  the  Second  Congressional  District  who 
blazed  this  trail.  We  will  greatly  suffer  from 
the  loss  of  his  dramatic  personality  as  a  com- 
panion. Why  Moses  was  led  on  top  of  the 
mountain  to  look  over  the  Valley  of  Promise 
r.nd  then  not  allowed  to  enter;  why  our  great 
Franklin  Roosevelt  fought  in  such  a  valorous 
manner  through  the  network  of  European 
and  Asiatic  wars  to  look  upon  the  consum- 
mation cf  an  Atlantic  Charter;  why  our  Con- 
gressman, Jack  Nichols,  was  led  to  the  peak 
and  then  not  enter  the  fruitful  valley? 
These  things  we  do  not  know.  Thej^e  things 
we  cannot  comprehend  except  through  faith. 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall. 
I  pick  you  out  of  the  crannies: 
I  ho'.d  you  here,  root  and  all, 
In  my  hand,  little  flower; 
But  if  I  could  understand  what  you  are. 
Root  and  all.  and  all  in  all. 
I  should  know  what  Ood  and  man  is." 

To  these  things  that  have  been  done,  to 
this  dramatic  character  that  has  passed,  to 
the  personality  of  Jack  Nichols  that  was  so 
thrUUng.  we  simply  pay  our  tribute  without 
knowing  the  fullness  of  our  acta  and 
thoughts,  except  this  one  lone  thought:  We 
do  respectfully  show  our-gratitude  for  what 
has  been  done  and  we  do,  through  our 
thoughts  and  actions  this  morning,  pledge 
our  eternal  loyalty  to  this  friendship  that 
we  had  and  to  this  splendid,  estimable  char- 
acter that  was  given  to  live  with  us.  In 
utter  humility  we  state  these  things  and 
leave  the  verdict  to  be  wrritten  in  accordance 
with  our  constancy  to  these  plans.  We  now 
leave  with  the  individuals  of  this  convention, 
in  the  homes  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Second  Congressional  District,  and  in  our 
own  hearts,  the  thought  that  we  have  had  a 
true  friend,  an  able  statesman,  and  a  mem- 
ory to  revere. 

"Green  be  the  turf  above  thee. 

My  friend  of  better  days; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee. 
Nor  name  thee  but  to  praise." 
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THE  HOaS£  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
been  two  parallels  in  the  current 
ar  labor-management  discussions, 
)f  which  has  been  entirely  over- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


•f  L.  Wins  Wa«e  Gains  for  Millions 
Withoat  Sbike 


the  one  hand  we  have  had  mass 
outs  of  the  CIO  with  wild  charges 
made  against  management  by  CIO 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  had 
American  Federation  of  Labor 
negotiating  wage  gains  almost 
without  strikes.  Out  of  1.8C0.- 
porkers  on  strike  and  threatening 
on  January  18.  only  112,000.  or  a 
6  percent,  were  A.  P.  of  L.  members, 
the  same  time  the  American  Fed- 
of  Labor  has  gained  for  its  mcm- 
tbe  same  percentage  of  wage  in- 
and  sometimes  preater  increases 
wlthfcut  the  hysterical,  wild-eyed  charges 
so  c  )mmonly  reverted  to  by  the  CIO 
leade  rship. 
Tqe  A.  F.  of  L.  accomplishments  in  this 
:t  are  presented  in  the  current  issue 
cf  tlie  Federation  of  Labor's  Monthly 
6iirv  iy,  which  follows : 

Six  M 
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VJ-day.   unions   affiliated   with   the 

of  L.  have  won  wage  Increaaw  averag- 

fh>n\  10  to  30  percent  and  more  tor  at 

2.5C0.000  worker*.'     A  large  proportion 

Increases  have  t>een  for   15  percent 

vary  nutny  from  30  percent  up  to 

cent.    We  are  establishing  the  7S-cent 

wage  throughout  the  South. 

vast    majority    of    these    wage    gains 

been  won  without  strike  or  thrcit  of 

;  and  our  unions  have  universally  kept 

th*  wis*  and  sound  formula  laid  down 

t  Truman :  Wage  increases  should 

breaks  in  price  ceilings. 

workers  mM  to  their  wage  demands 

•stra   5   cent*   which   breaks    a    price 

the  extra  nickel  brings  them  no  real 

)ut  a  serioi's  loss.    For  a  break  tn  prtc* 

for  one  or  two  unions  brlnga  a  flood 

ftir  more  price  breaks  from  other 

and  companies,  and  the  tide  of  In- 

ts  let  loose.     Then  the  cost  of  living 

ind  everyone  lose*.    We  know  only  too 

rhat  the  rise  tn  living  costs  meant  to 

during  the  war.     In  1944  It  erst  at 

1300  mor*  per  year  for  a  family  to  live 

m    1941.'     Although    workers'    average 

income  ro*»  50  percent  from   1941   to 

living   costs   ro**  S3  percent."    These 

llTtng  costs  cut  away  the  major  part 

g9  gain.     The  result  Is  shown  on 

chart  below.     Bven  at  the  wartime  peak 

one-third  of   American  families  stUl 

ncomes   below  a  health  and  efficiency 
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itlT*  *atlmate  based  on 
gathered  from  international 
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actual  dollar  tncr«aa*  In  living  costs 
at  dlifersnt  Incom*  levels.     For  pur- 
of  the  chart,  this  was  the  clo*e*t  estl- 
poMBlble  with  available  Information. 

yearly  tncooM  of  all  workers  <  ex  - 
Oovemment)    raa«    from    •1.4fi3    tn 
$3,189  in  1944:  U.  8.  Ckxnmerce  De- 
flgtire*.     Living -cost    figures     ar* 
Jibor  OapartnMnt  8tudj  on  Consumer 


Aterag* 

Hg 
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standard,  although  their  wage  gains  should 
bsT*  flv«n  them  a  far  better  living.  Wage 
gain*  mean  little  if  they  have  to  be  paid  out 
in  higher  prices. 

The  administration's  reversal  of  policy  to 
permit  price-celling  breaks  for  certain  unions 
is  bringing  the  results  to  be  expected.  A  5 
to  8  percent  increase  in  Uving  costs  Is  already 
forecast  this  year.  Not  only  will  workers  lose 
the  extrr.  nickel  that  breaks  the  price  celling 
but  they  will  force  on  themselves  and  others 
an  even  greater  loss.  For  every  family  with 
savings  or  life  insurance  will  cut  away  the 
value  of  those  savings  because  each  dollar 
will  be  reduced  to  95  cents  or  fi3  cents  In 
buying  power.  Retired  workers  living  on 
pensions  or  social-security  benefits  will  lose 
likewise:  for  their  peiulons  will  not  rise  with 
Increased  Urlng  costs.  ITe  or>?y  way  to  make 
real  gains  is  to  keep  w.  ■  'hln 

prlc«  ceilings.    This  poUe  wed 

by  experienced  union's. 

AFL  *'— —  WMMB  wrrsouT  s-ni?u:i> 
Labor  Dcfpartment  flgnrv*  show  that  AFL 
unions  are  winning  their  wege  gains  almoat 
entirely  without  strikes.  Out  of  IJOO.OOO 
workers  on  strike  or  threatening  to  strike, 
only  113.000  were  ATL  union  members  {Jmn- 
uary  18). 

Vhy  Is  It  that  AFL  unions  cn*i  save  their 
members  the  husre  k)***s  eati**d  by  strikes 
and  yet  win  them  large  and  lawtliit  lalB*? 
The  answer  Is  that  our  expcrlcnead  tmkm 
leaders  seek  substantial  projrress  thrnu(?b  col- 
lective bargalnin<^  conducted  prlvstely  with 
employer*  on  a  basis  of  fact  and  experience, 
with  consideration  of  the  IntereaU  of  both 
parties.  W*  regard  collective  bargaining  In 
gocd  faltb  as  the  rormal  pr^oedure  for  estr.b- 
Itshtng  good  relations  with  our  eroplovers 
and  working  out  the  terms  of  emp>oi»snt  In 
a  contract  Our  unions  have  nefOMated  In 
good  faith  within  t^e  administration's  de- 
clared wags-pric*  policy. 


FOT7S  COMStAIVDSSXM  18   OF 

COUtTTTYX  rASCATWTNO 

Wo'kera  car  -  '"  the  greatest  progress  by 
building  up  nee  and  mutuil  uuder- 

Btanding  l)etwecn  tiiemselves  und  their  em- 
ployer. The**  (our  commandmcn'a  should 
be  otierved: 

I.  Good  faith  and  square  dealing  on  both 
stil*s  of  the  conference  table.  Eb'tW  your  em- 
plovcr  that  you  are  seeking  a  (air  and  ]ust 
settlement,  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Erep 
your    contract.      A    broken    '  '    u    the 

mark  of  bad  faith  and  irre^,  ;ty. 

3.  Know  yocr  Industry  and  know  your  oom- 
pany.  Get  such  fact*  as  cost«  of  opsration. 
outlook  for  sales  and  production,  p&rticular 
problems  of  your  company  and  Industry .  past 
profits  and  procpfctlve  prcH^s.  Know  v  hat 
a  wage  incrreaae  will  cost  and  what  the  com- 
pany can  psy.  Tou  cannot  get  thc^e  tacts 
trom  th*  Oiii«inai—li  Bat aaiM  AFL uoions 
get  thl*  informatloa  fMaa  tlMlr  eoaspanle* 
for  uae  st  the  conferenc*  iabto  b*cau-e  they 
hav*  proved  that  they  ar*  rssponslhl*  organi- 
satioDS.  interested  In  th*  suco**s  at  the  busi- 
ness and  acting  tn  good  (altli.  ■aoMnber 
that  your  collei^^tive  bsrffalniag  coafsnnce  Is 
tto»  buaineas  of  your  union  and  your  em- 
ployer. The  company  does  not  want  Its  In- 
formation released  to  competitors.  Don't  in- 
jure your  company's  businee*.  If  you  cannot 
secure  the  information  you  need,  write  to  the 
AFL  Research  and  Informs Uon  Sarrle*. 

3.  Remember  that  tbnm  groups— workers. 

tb*  wssltb  erastsd  tj  Am*rtc*n  Industry 

This  is  the  American  way  forward  to  higher 
living  standards.  Industry's  profits  should 
bring  (1)  wag*  Increases:  (3)  pries  reduc- 
tions: (3)  reward  for  management  as  nn  in- 
oentlv*  to  improve  production.  Also,  re- 
serve* must  be  laid  asld*  to  buy  the  new 
machinery  which  will  lncr«a**  productivity 
and  Oiak*  rurth*r  wag*  gain*  po*slble:  and 
invaators  must  receive  enotigh  return  on 
InvwttM&t   to    bring    your   company 


adequate  financing.     You  cannot  exp^^t  all 
the  profit  to  go  Into  wape  increases. 

4.  Work  to  improve  production  per  man- 
hour,  so  there  will  be  more  Income  tu  share. 
Have  an  understanding  with  the  company 
that  workers  sre  to  share  the  increassd  In- 
come they  produce  and  get  hl:;her  wages. 
Work  out  a  plan  for  unlon-managen.eni 
cooperation.  Let  ycur  employer  know  that 
your  union  Is  a  strong  and  responsible  or- 
ganization, that  you  want  to  see  the  bual- 
nsss  BOoesed.  that  you  expect  to  act  as  » 
partner  in  dsrsloping  it  and  to  share  th* 
returns  a*  a  partner  shculd. 

WHAT  DOCS  A  STRnCS  COSTT 

Some  strlk-s  are  ui  "  Vlebec.nn 

agement   reu-ses  tu  i   in   gi  i 

The  AFL  mainulns.  however,  that 
sh":u'd  be  the  last  rssort.  used  o.  ;.  or 
e^orcs  at  collective  bargaining,  con- 
L  .  -.  ,.1.  and  arbitr.itlon  have  failed.  The 
:..  i^nn  for  this  is  clcu.  Couat  the  cost  of  a 
sink?  to  the  workers: 

Suppose  the  workers  are  earning  on  aver- 
age o!  SI  per  hour.  The  c  rs  an 
Increpse  of  12  cents  to  t\  '.  inlon 
:.wn  the  offer  beer;  a 
I  nient  board  may  k,  ...  .-c. 
Tliey  go  on  strike  and  stay  out  for  8  weeks. 
EUch  worker  loses  an  aversfre  of  83%' 8  (pay 
loT  8  weelcs  of  40  hours  at  91  12  an  bout) 
At  the  ecd  of  that  tlm*  t'ae  Gcvernment 
board  award*  18  cents.  6  cent*  mn.-e  than 
the  cnmimry  offered.  ':  '  cepts 
thr  award  and  grants  18  :  take 
the  workers  nearly  3  yt^rs'  work  belore  thl* 
f  xira  6  cent*  will  amount  to  enough  to  repay 
their  loss.  If.  as  seems  more  hkely.  the  com- 
pany refuses  to  accept  the  nwarrl  and  gives 
only  3  cents  more  (IS  cen's  in  all  I.  thi-o  It 
will  take  tlie  workeis  nearly  6  jeart  of  wi  rk 
before  th»tr  extra  3  cents  per  biU!  will  add 
up  to  the  amount  they  lost  by  '  -e.  IX 
the  a  cents  or  6  cents  br*»ka  a  .  '^iling. 
worksri  may  tail*  loaae*  they  can  never  r*- 
gain. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  worker*  had 
avoided  th*  strike  and  used  every  means  to 
build  up  a  sound  rc!.-;tlnnfih:p  uf  gocd  will 
bstwssn  thair  union  and  the  company,  and 
both  sldss  had  turned  their  attention  to  get- 
tlDf  oat  production,  they  ccutd  have  gained 
mucb  mots  than  the  extra  3  cenu  or  6  cents 
in  further  wage  Increases.  They  cou'd  have 
saved  their  strike  lo**  and  won  public  good 
win  by  turning  out  th*  produ^-ts  other  people 
w«r*  waiting  to  buy.  That  Is  v.hy  respon- 
sible AFL  leaders  bargain  i'^  MO'.ri  f.iiih  and 
naake  every  effort  to  avoid   strikfs. 


Puerto  Rico's  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.  RK3 
cr 

KON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVffl 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  S.iorker.  under 
permission  to  extend  my  u  marks.  I  In- 
clude an  article  appearing  in  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  the  National  Republic,  pub- 
lished in  Washington.  D.  C.  The  article, 
written  by  Ira  E.  Bennett,  highly  re- 
garded American  author  and  newspaper- 
man, relates  to  conditions  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Member.^ 
of  Congre&s  and  the  public.  It  shows 
that  unrestricted  communism  under 
Gov.  Rexford  Tugwell  is  increasing 
the  misery  of  the  people  of  that  island. 

If  the  Communist  experiment  in 
Puerto  Rico  is  a  failure  under  the  most 
favorable  condiUon^,  with  the  support  oX 
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the  United  States  Government  finan- 
cially and  politically.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
can  esisily  imagine  what  can  be  expected 
of  a  communistic  experiment  in  world 
government.  The  enlightening  article 
by  Mr.  Bennett  follows: 

PUESTO  EICO'S  rUTXJRET 

(By  Ira  E.  Bennett) 

What  Is  to  be  done  about  Puerto  Rico? 
While  the  United  States  undertakes  to  In- 
sure democracy  and  promote  prosperity 
among  backward  peoples  all  over  the  globe, 
it  neglects  Its  own  half-starved  stepchild  at 
its  Caribbean  doorstep. 

Conditions  In  Puerto  Rico,  deplorable  for 
half  a  century,  are  now  becoming  worse. 
There  is  heavy  overpopulation — 554  persons 
to  the  square  mile — and  great  scarcity  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Many  of  the  people  live  in 
squalor  and  are  ridden  with  disease,  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  are  visibly  undersized, 
lacking  in  vigor,  and  unable  to  do  a  good  day's 
work.  When  In  good  health  the  laboring 
Puerto  RIc:in  Is  a  faithful  and  industrious 
man.  but  In  his  native  Island  he  Is  under  a 
heavy  h.Tndlcap. 

Most  Puerto  Rlcans  seem  to  think  that 
mlsgovernment  Is  one  of  their  chief  misfor- 
tunes. Tiiey  center  most  of  their  bitterness 
upon  Gov.  Rexford  G.  Tugwell— yes.  that 
some  shining  Excelsior  who  led  the  New  I5eal 
hosU  in  days  of  yore.  Tugwell  Is  accused  of 
having  grasped  the  opportunity  to  make 
guinea-pig  social  experlmenU  on  Puerto 
Ricans.  with  resulting  failure,  misery,  and 
public  outcry.  The  InFular  house  of  rep- 
resentatives demands  his  removal.  Every- 
body clamors  for  some  kind  of  change.  There 
is  talk  of  statehood.  Independence,  home- 
rule  election  of  Governor  and  all  other  ofll- 
ctals.  and  a  dominion  status,  whatever  that 
is. 

Congress  controls  th*  political  destiny  of 
Puerto  Rico,  of  course.  It  made  Puerto 
Rlcans  tJnltcd  BUtes  citizens  In  1901.  It  has 
given  generously  to  the  Island  for  relief,  re- 
hablllUtlon,  and  general  welfare.  Since  1900. 
when  the  organic  law  was  enacted,  the  United 
State*  has  given  to  Puerto  Rico  In  grants  and 
loan*  about  g325.0O0.C00.  besides  reUnqulsh- 
Ing  to  the  Island  In  customs  receipts.  Internal 
revenue,  excUe  taxes,  etc..  about  $275,000,000. 
In  addition,  large  sums  were  spent  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  during  the  war  years,  giving 
employment  to  the  Islanders.  (Incidentally, 
an  Army  officer  testified  that  he  was  compelled 
to  brltig  in  labor  for  the  work,  as  the  natives 
were  Inclined  to  knock  off  work  as  soon  as 
they  had  accumulated  a  few  days'  pay.) 

The  island  i*  95  miles  long  and  35  miles 
wide,  contains  about  3.300.000  acres,  of  which 
1.233,000  are  tillable.  On  this  patch  live 
more  than  3.000.000  people— that  Is.  only  45 
acres  for  every  100  people.  The  same  density 
of  population  In  the  United  States  would 
give  this  country  1.632.000.000  Inhabitants. 
But  the  Puerto  Ricans.  whUe  individually  un- 
derfed, aie  prolific  to  an  amazing  degree,  with 
a  birth  rate  of  40  per  IJWO  annually.  So 
the  problem  of  survival  grows  more  acute 
every  year. 

angar  Is  the  chief  product  of  the  Island. 
Needlework  by  the  women  is  a  big  Item  of 
income.  Coffee,  formerly  a  Ipcratlve  crop, 
was  destroyed  by  hurricanes  and  has  never 
recovered.  Tobacco  was  going  well  a  few 
years  ago.  but  the  employers  claimed  that 
local  labor  unions  killed  the  goose.  At  any 
rate,  Puerto  Rlcan  totwccoi-ls  a  small  Item 
now.  The  Island  does  not  and  apparently 
cannot  produce  enough  for  the  population. 
Country  people  have  been  driven  Into  the 
town  slums  and  are  living  on  the  dole. 

Islanders  say  that  Governor  Tugwell's 
scheme  of  breaking  up  the  big  landholdings 
and  giving  small  farms  to  the  farm  laborers 
has  proved  a  fiasco.  The  Government  gives 
the  laborer  a  lift  of  about  $150  to  furnish 
him  forth  as  a  farmer — and  he  fails.    The 
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total  farm  production  Is  less  now  than  It 
was  under  the  large^  landlords.  Sugar  mak- 
ing haa  been  made  a  "public  utility  "  under 
the  peculiar  political  philosophy  of  the  Tug- 
well regime,  with  the  result  that  might  have 
been  expected — capital  has  been  scared  away. 
The  universal  complaint  among  btisinessmen 
in  the  Island  Is  that  the  Government  is 
strangling  prlvat*  enterprise,  including 
farming.  transportation.  manufacturing, 
banking,  etc.  The  "Little  New  Deal"  of 
Puerto  Rico  has  Installed  these  agencies  to 
"supervise"  the  people:  Puerto  Rico  Develop- 
ment Co.:  Puerto  Rico  Development  Back; 
Transportation  Authority;  Communications 
Authority:  V/ater  Resources  Authority: 
Housing  Authority;  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion (having  control  of  the  sugar  industry). 

There  is  a  "Planning  Board,"  on  approved 
New  Deal  lines,  with  authority  (on  paper) 
to  approve  or  kill  off  all  Island  activities 
within  the  planning  orbit.  The  "plan"  In- 
r'udes  spending  $411,000,000  In  the  6  years 
ending  1950.  The  money  is  "expected"  to 
come  largely  from  the  boom-time  sales  of 
rum.  but  recently  the  rum  balloon  has  shown 
signs  of  sagging. 

So  Infuriated  have  been  the  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  against  rv.straints  vpon  their  ef- 
forts to  carry  on  business  that  ihe  outcry  has 
disturbed  Washington.  President  Truman 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  on  October  16, 
asking  that  body  to  submit  to  Puerto  Ricans 
several  alternative  proposals  for  a  change  of 
government.  "The  present  form  of  govern- 
ment In  the  Island."  cautiously  observes  the 
President's  message,  "appears  to  be  unsatis- 
factory to  a  large  number  of  Its  Inhabitants." 
Different  groups  advocate  these  changes: 
( 1 )  Local  election  of  Governor  and  wider  self- 
government;  (2)  statehood;  (3)  complete 
independence;  and  (4)  a  dominion  form  of 
government.  Nobody  has  clearly  explained 
what  Is  meant  by  a  "dominion"  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  presumably  it  Is  desired  that 
Puerto  Rico  shall  bear  to  the  United  States 
the  relation  which  Canada  bears  to  Great 
Britain.  The  United  States,  In  other  words, 
is  regarded  as  a  commonwealth  or  empire. 

President  Truman  takes  care  to  suggest 
that  Congress  should  not  submit  any  pro- 
posals to  the  Puerto  Rlcans  which  the  Con- 
gress is  not  prepared  to  enact  finally  Into  law. 
And  there's  the  rub.  What  the  Puerto  Rlcans 
may  desire  and  what  the  United  States  may 
desire  is  not  the  same  thing. 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  fixed  air  base  guarding  the 
approaches  to  the  United  States  and  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  Island  cannot  therefore 
be  given  up.  It  Is  important  to  our  national 
defense.  Independence  is  a  vain  dream. 
Statehood  is  almost  as  vain  a  vision,  because 
Congress  cannot  be  expected  to  admit  Into 
the  Union  a  region  that  is  pauperized  and 
doomed  to  live  on  the  charity  of  outsiders. 
The  only  alternative  left  is  the  popular  elec- 
tion of  Governor  and  wider  home  rule — and 
this, Is  questionable  because  of  the  inveterate 
habit  of  Puerto  Rlcans  to  take  their  politics 
too  seriously.  On  the  smallest  questions, 
when  the  people  have  a  right  to  decide  It, 
furious  pa^ions  rise,  and  riots  and  feuds 
develop. 

So  far  as  cure  of  government  can  cure 
Puerto  Rico's  ills,  common  sense  would  seem 
to  require  that  good  sound  American  pro- 
cedure should  take. the  place  of  the  fancy 
communism  that  disguises  Itself  as  paternal 
solicitude  in  Puerto  Rico.  Encouragement 
of  private  enterprise,  including  Investment 
from  the  mainland,  might  work  wonders  in 
developing  agriculture  and  industry.  The 
island  cannot  live  by  Itself  alone — It  must 
always  have  help  from  Congress — but  it 
could  be  made  to  help  Itself  by  a  reform  in 
the  policies  of  the  insular  government.  Since 
It  Is  not  to  be  expected  that  Governor  Tug- 
well will  admit  that  his  policy  has  been 
wrong,  a  way  toward  betterment  of  condi- 
tions might  be  found  by  a  change,  not  in  the 
form  of  government,  but  in  governors. 


The  Employment  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  is  more  strongly  com- 
mitted to  State  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Employment  S?rvice  than  I 
am.  or  more  sincerely  anxious  to  return 
the  employment  ofiBces  back  to  tlie  per- 
manent control  of  the  States. 

The  only  reason  I  am  not  voting  to 
tran.sfer  the  employment  cfflccs  back  to 
the  States  on  June  30.  1946,  as  provided 
in  the  Dirksen  amendment,  instead  of 
at  a  later  date,  is  that  Gen.  Omar  N. 
Bradley,  Administrator  of  the  GI  law, 
tells  me  that  the  transfer  cf  the  Service 
on  that  date  would  have  a  very  disturb- 
ing and  disrupting  influence  on  the 
veterans'  program  and  would  injuriously 
affect  the  prospects  of  many  thousands 
of  veterans  to  secure  employment. 
General  Bradley  says  the  demobilization 
program  will  be  proceeding  at  top  speti 
at  that  time  at  the  rate  of  400,000  dis- 
charges a  month  and  that  to  try  to  switch 
from  Federal  to  State  control  would  be 
very  confusing  and  would  throw  a  big 
monkey  wrench  into  the  machinery. 

The  time  chosen  in  the  Dirksen  amend- 
ment for  the  transfer  is  especially  un- 
fortunate owing  to  the  fact  that  under 
General  Eisenhower's  announced  pro- 
gram all  2-year  men  and  all  men  with 
40  points  are  to  be  discharged  at  that 
time  and  the  placement  machinery  will 
be  clogged  with  many  thousands  of  men 
looking  for  jobs  and  depending  on  Gen- 
eral Bradley's  organization  to  place  them. 

For  these  reasons  I  could  not  vote  for 
the  Dirksen  amendment,  as  much  as  I 
approve  the  transfer  of  the  Employment 
Service  to  the  States,  and  its  complete  re- 
moval from  Federal  control. 

After  all,  it  is  not  important  thai,  the 
Employment  Service  shall  be  transferred 
at  a  certain  date.  The  important  thing 
is  that  it  shall  ultimately,  within  reason- 
able time,  be  transferred  and  brought 
exclusively  under  State  management, 
and  removed  entirely  from  bureaucratic 
control  at  Washington,  and  that,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  done. 

Representative  Dirksen's  amendment 
proposed  to  make  the  transfer  of  the 
employment '  offices  on  June  30,  1946. 
Representative  Eberharter.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  behalf  of  a  number  of  Members, 
including  myself,  offered  an  amendment 
to  make  the  transfer  on  Dccem.ber  31, 
1946.  The  Eberharter  amendment  would 
have  given  the  Employment  Service  six 
more  months  to  operate  under  its  present 
management  in  the  placement  of  veter- 
ans. By  December  31,  demobilization 
*  should  be  well  over,  and  I  supported  the 
Eberharter  amendment  as  the  wisest 
possible  solution  of  the  problem.  Eager 
as  we  may  be  to  return  the  Employment 
Service  to  the  States,  surely  we  can  wait 
6  months  to  accomplish  an  orderly  de- 
mobilization that  will  protect  all  the 
rights  of  the  veterans. 
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I  received  today  the  following  very  11- 
lumlna^ing  letter  from  General  Bi-adley, 
Admin  strator  of  Veterans'  Affairs: 

DfAi  Mm  Ludlow:  Thla  is  in  response  to 
ucBt  made  by  telephone  {or  a  state- 
my  views  with  reference  to  possible 
of  the  public  employment  offices  to 

tion  June  30.  1»4« 
stimated  that  demobilization  ts  now 
),alf  accomplUhed.     It  U  anticipated 
depiobllization  will  continue  at  a  rapid 
more  <han  a  year.     At  the  present 
of  our  armed  forces  are  being 
at  the  rate  of  about  1.000.000  per 
Employment  offices  are   needed   to 
veterans  with  the  services  the  Con- 
assured  will  b«  given  to  them. 
woLld  be  meat  unfortunate,  in  my  ]udg- 
o   disrupt   the  service  of   the   public 
nt    officer    by    attempting    to    ac- 
the  transfer  as  of  June  20.   1946. 
on  will  be  continuing  at  a  high 
that  date.     Also  it  U  readily  under- 
that     the     transfer    cannot    be    ac- 
without  at  least  a  temporary  Im- 
t    in    the   efficiency    of    the   Service, 
■eterans  have   never   been   previously 
These  veteran*  and  others  will 
coated  aasutance  and  counseling  from 
oyment    Service.     To    disrupt    the 
]|ment  Service  in  the  midst  of  dcmo- 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  adjust- 
terUMi    of    veterans    would    be    highly 


deeply  concerned  that  the  reintegra- 

cur  service  men  and  women  into  the 

economy  be  accomplished  with  the 

speed   and   efBciency.     One   of   the 

mediums  for  accomplishing  this 

is   the   United  States   Employment 

which    must   be    in   a    position    to 

efficient  and  competent  service.    This 

iot  do  unless  a  definite  date  for  the 

to  the  States  is  set  sufficiently  re- 

malntaln   the  service  through   the 

if  demobilization  and  first  Job  adjust- 

our  veterans, 
fours  very  truly. 

Omar  N  Bsadixt. 
General.  United  States  Army, 
Adihinistrator. 
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Industrial  Disputes 


IIXTFNSICN  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  J.  RABIN 

or   N£W    YORK 

IN  T  «E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29,  1946 


Mr.  tlABIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter 
of  industrial  di.sRUtes  and  the  approach 
the  Government  should  take  to- 
heir  settlement  is  •ne  of  utmost 
Impor  ance  to  all  of  us  today.  On  Jan- 
uary 2  2,  1946.  a  radio  address  was  made 
by  Hon.  Jes.se  Frcidin  in  connexion  with 
that  p roblem.  Mr.  Fieidin  is  well  quali- 
discuss  the  subject  Inasmuch  as 
he  wals  formerly  General  Counsel  and 
sut>re<;  uently  public  member  of  the  Na- 
War  Labor  Board.  His  speech  is 
timely.     Pursuant    to    permission 


which 
wr.rd 


tiortal 
most 

given  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am. 
includ  ng  In  the  Record  the  radio  ad- 
dress I  lade  by  Mr.  Preidin. 

Thre>  months  ago.  In  a  radio  address  to 
the  Nai  ion,  President  Truman  outlined  what 
itas  to  be  the  postwar  wage  policy.  He  de- 
■cribed  the  role  Oovemment  was  to  play,  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  settlement 
of  laboi  disputes.     These  are  his  words : 


"Many  people  have  asked  the  Government 
to  step  in  and  decld*  who  is  to  increase  wa^ea 
and  by  exactly  how  much.  I  have  indeed 
been  criticized  because  I  have  not  stepped  in 
to  lay  down  the  law  to  business  and  labor. 
My  refusal  to  do  so  has  t>een  deliberate.  I 
am  convinced  that  we  must  get  away  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  Government  con- 
trols and  that  we  must  get  back  to  the  free 
operation  of  our  competitive  system  where 
wagsa  are  concerned.  This  means  that  we 
must  get  back  to  free  and  fair  collective  bar- 
gaining." 

That  was  a  sound  policy  when  it  was  an- 
nounced by  the  President  3'i  months  ago. 
I  believe>  it  is  still  a  sound  poUcy  today. 
But  the  proposal  we  are  dlseunlBg  here  to- 
night— statutory  fact-finding  boards  w;th 
power  to  subpena  parties,  witnesses,  and  rec- 
ords, and  to  recommend  the  terms  on  which 
labor  disputes  should  be  settled,  with  all  the 
moral  force  Government  recommendations 
carry — is  the  very  reverse  of  that  policy. 
Instead  of  gettinf;  away  as  quickly  as  possible 
from  controls,  the  proposal  would  continue 
and  perpetuate  them,  even  though  In  modi- 
fied form.  Instead  of  getting  back  to  free 
and  fair  collective  bargaining  and  encourag- 
ing labor  and  Industry  to  develop  their  own 
solutio-s  to  problems  with  which  only  they 
have  sufficient  familiarity  and  Judgment.  It 
continues  Government  In  the  dominant  role 
of  decision  maker.  Instead  of  reducing  Gov- 
ernment participation  to  an  Irreducible  mini- 
mum, it  enlarges  and  broadens  its  powers 
of  intervention. 

Anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  settle- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  will.  I  am  confi- 
dent, agree  that  so  long  as  there  is  assurance 
of  Government  Intervention  parties  to  a  labor 
dl.spute  will  not  always  exhaust  the  possi- 
bility of  agreement.  In  the  minds  of  both 
will  always  linger  the  hope  that  they  will 
secure  from  Oovemment  a  decision  which  in 
the  case  of  the  union  will  give  it  more  than 
it  can  get  in  collective  bargaining,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  employer  will  call  upon  It  to 
give  less  than  might  be  necessary  to  avoid 
a  strike.  And  so  long  as  there  is  held  out 
to  each  side  the  opportunity  to  gain  more 
through  Government  intervention  than  It 
can  through  its  own  efforts,  legislation  will 
aggrravate  not  ameliorate  the  problem.  I 
think  It  must  be  self-evident  that  Govern- 
ment wage  setting  and  collective  bar:;alnlng 
do  not  mix.  We  cannot  insist  upon  the  first 
if  we  want  to  maintain  the  full  vitality  of 
the  second. 

Regardless  of  what  Is  said  to  the  cotitrary. 
and  no  matter  how  good  orli^lnal  Intentions 
may  be.  it  seems  to  me  a'.sn  tru?  that  when 
the  Government  itself  undertakes  to  decide 
what  one  or  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  em- 
ployers in  the  country  shall  pay  as  a  fair 
wage  a  pattern  or  policy  begins  to  take  shape 
which  soon  fastens  itself,  with  little  If  any 
variation,  upon  many  employers  and  many 
unions  who  were  not  parties  to  the  Govern- 
ment's decision,  and  who  may  be  fnced  with 
totally  different  fact  situations.  Ore?  the 
Government  sponsors  a  precise  wage  increase 
for  a  particular  union,  the  rank  and  file  of 
other  unions  fefl  themselves,  and  under- 
standably so.  entitled  ti  a  comparable  In- 
crease. The  fre<?dom  of  their  representatives 
to  make  a  substantially  different  bnrpain  Is 
surely  limited,  if  not  wholly  destroyed,  no 
matter  how  compelling  the  particular  facts 
In  the  case  ralgnt  be. 

We  have  had  two  major  experiences  In  the 
United  States  with  Government  Intervention 
in  wage  disputes.  One  r.as  in  the  railway 
Industry,  the  other  In  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  But  In  relying  on 
those  experiences  and  in  seeking  to  apply  the 
same  procedures  to  industry  generally  and  in 
time  of  peace  it  is  most  Important  to  bear 
two  things  In  mind.  In  both  Instances  the 
procedure  was  agreed  to  in  advance  by  the 
parties  who  were  to  be  affected  by  it.  The 
railway  industry  and  the  Railway  Brother- 
hoods In  1934  Joined  in  devising  the  scheme 


of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  and  tacitly  agreed 
In  advance  to  conform  to  Its  provisions.  The 
establishment  of  the  War  Labor  Board  was 
similarly  prefaced  by  agrssment  between 
major  representatives  of  Industry  and  or- 
ganized labor  to  accept  the  prccedwes  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  as  a  meant  of 
settling  disputes  peacefully  during  the  war. 
Today,  by  contrast,  both  industry  and  organ- 
ized labor  have  expressed  deep  and  unyielding 
oppoaltion  to  the  proposal  for  fact-finding 
boards.  The  second  circumstance  to  bear  in 
mind,  and  indeed  it  may  t>e  of  far  greater 
significance,  is  that  the  railway  Industry  is 
entirely  and  closely  regulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  all  of  lU  activities — its  rates,  its 
profits  and  its  routes,  and  that  wage  regula- 
tion by  the  War  Labor  Board  was  In  the  same 
way  accompanied  by  waKlme  regulation  of 
every  important  industrial  activity — prices, 
manpower,  hours  worked,  supplies,  etc.  The 
point  is  that  if  we  are  relying  on  the  experi- 
enc?  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act  cr  en  the 
experience  of  the  National  War  Labor  Bjard, 
had  we  not  better  begin  by  asking  ourselves 
whether  Oovemment  participation  In  the  set- 
ting of  wages  can  succeed  without  leaching 
inevitably  to  the  regulation  of  other  eco- 
nomic and  personal  activities  which  bear  di- 
rectly and  Indirectly  on  the  question  of 
wages? 

I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  people 
who  in  utmost  good  faith  minimize  these 
risks — the  risk  that  the  entire  fabric  of  col- 
lective bargaining  will  be  impaired,  that  set- 
tiements  will  t>e  forced  upon  particular  em- 
ployera  and  unions  without  regard  to  their 
partlculuar  needs  and  problems,  that  wrge 
regulation  has  in  the  past  been  accompanied 
by  over-all  economic  regulation — these  dan- 
gers may  have  been  overlooked  or  Ignored  in 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  strike  features 
of  the  proposal.  It  has  been  advanced  as  a 
method  of  eliminating  strikes.  But  upon 
analysis  there  is  little  In  the  proposal,  at 
least  in  Its  present  form,  thr.t  furnishes  the 
slightest  assurance  that  strikes  will  be  elimi- 
nated or  curtailed. 

The  only  part  of  the  program  that  bears 
directly  on  strikes  is  the  so-called  30-day 
coolln«^-off  period.  The  bill  introduced  by 
Mrs.  NoaroN,  for  example,  provides  that  for 
a  period  «f  CO  days,  during  which  the  fact- 
finding board  is  to  be  set  up,  hold  its  hear- 
ings, and  render  Its  report  and  recommenda- 
tions, the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  to  con- 
tinue at  work.  But  how  effective  this  section 
of  the  bill  may  be  is  highly  doubtful,  for  the 
measure  provides  no  sanctions  of  any  k  nd 
for  Its  enforcement.  The  union  Is  left  free 
to  decide  whether  Its  probabilities  of  succefS 
will  be  enhanced  or  reduced  by  striking.  It 
is  offered,  in  fact,  simultaneous  access  to  two 
forums — the  pressure  of  the  strike  and  the 
picket  line  and  the  semlarbltral  machinery 
established  by  the  Government.  The  fact- 
finding mechanism,  in  other  words,  ts  belrg 
offered  not  m  a  substitute  for.  but  as  an  ad- 
dition to.  the  suike  and  th?  lock-out.  We 
solved  that  problem  at  the  War  Labor  Board 
through  the  admlnlstrailv.  ^evlre  of  refusing 
to  consider  any  labor  dispute  while  a  strike 
was  in  progress.  We  Insisted  that,  if  a  union 
wanted  to  air  its  grievances  bef  sre  a  Govern- 
ment forum,  it  had  to  stop  airing  them  on 
the  picket  line.  But  even  that  device  is  not 
referred  to  in  the  bill. 

We  also  had  experience  at  the  War  Labor 
Board  with  a  cooling-cff  period  as  a  strike 
deterrent.  The  War  Labor  Disputes  Act. 
you  will  recall,  provided  for  the  filing  of  a 
notice  of  intention  to  strike  and  the  continu- 
ance of  production  during  the  ensuing  30- 
day  period.  But  the  fact  is  that  following 
passage  of  the  act  we  had  more  strikes  than 
before  and  they  were  more  difficult  to  settle 
becaus^e,  having  followed  the  statutory  pro- 
vi-oions.  they  had  the  appearance  of  con- 
gressional approval.  The  month  interval  op- 
erated more  as  a  beating-up  than  a  cooling- 
off  period.  Even  where  no  strike  was  in- 
tended the  machinery  was  utilized  to  demou- 
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strate  that  a  strike  was  In  preparation.  And 
It  was  frequently  resorted  to  as  a  ceremonial 
ritual  for  the  effect  It  might  have  on  the 
public,  on  employers  and  on  government 
officials.  Par  from  deterring  strikes,  it  did 
no  more  than  make  available  government 
racllitles  as  a  means  of  dramatizing  and 
propagandi7ing  an  Intention  to  strike. 

As  to  strikes  ifter  the  30-day  period,  the 
pioposal  Is  wholly  silent.  Either  side  is  at 
•  iberty  to  reject  the  recommendations  of  the 
fact  finders  and  to  resort  to  force.  New  by 
no  means  do  I  mean  to  suggest  that  the  bill 
wotild  be  Improved  did  it  attempt  to  penalize 
strikes  or  otherwise  iUegalize  them.  For  to 
eliminate  the  threat  of  a  strike  or  the  right 
of  an  employer  to  c'ose  down  his  plant  if 
he  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the  union, 
would  be  to  remove  from  the  area  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  the  single  most  potent  force 
which  drives  the  disputing  parties  to  final 
agreement.  A  great  American.  Mr.  WUliem 
'  H.  Davis,  the  former  Chaiiman  of  the  Wor 
Labor  Board,  expressed  the  same  thought  in 
these  words: 

"The  creative  adventure  of  the  bargaining 
table  loses  all  color  of  reality  If  the  workers 
have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to  reject 
management's  offer  and  quit  or  if  manage- 
ment has  lost  Its  right  to  refuse  the  workers' 
terms  and  close  the  plant.  It  is,  in  the  last 
'analysis,  the  pressure  of  this  right  to  strike  or 
to  lock  out  that  keeps  the  parties  at  the  con- 
ference table;  that  te«t8>  their  courage,  re- 
sourcefulness and  decisioh  " 

And  let  me  say  that  there  are  few  men  to 
whom  deep  understanding  and  broad  e;;- 
perleuce  give  a  greater  right  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  matter  than  Mr   Davis. 

A  democratic  country,  if  it  is  ^olng  to  re- 
tain its  traditional  principles  of  freedom, 
must  place  its  final  faith  in  free  collective 
bargaining  Freedom  of  the  workers  to 
strike  and  of  the  employers  to  ehut  down 
is  no  more  than  freedom  to  resort  to  the 
necessary  tools  by  which  a  collective  bargain 
IS  reached.  We  ought  not  permit  ourselves 
to  lose  faith  in  the  resourcefulness  and 
strength  of  this  prcces-s.  Government  can 
aid  it  by  broadening  and  strengthening  Its 
mediation  and  conciliation  facilities.  The5e 
functions  help  the  parties  reachjgreement. 
Government  most  assuredly  will  not  aid  U 
either  by  coercing  agreement  or  by  itself 
assuming  responsibility  for  making  the  final 
decision. 

The  nostwr.r  problems  which  face  Industry 
and  labor  today  are  unique  in  both  their 
economic  and  emotional  content.  They  are 
by  no  mearis  characteristic  of  nomr-U  peace- 
time operations  and  ought  not  be  accepted 
as  the  ba.sls  for  peacetime  legislation.  They 
are  charged  with  an  amount  of  tension  which 
sheds  a  gocd  deal  more  heat  than  light,  and 
heat  seldom  Induces  the  thouphtful  delibera- 
tion which  is  the  necessaiy  preliminary  to 
wise  lawmaking.  In  my  humble  Judgment 
legislation  will  not  atd  the  present  strlxe 
picture — you  cannot  force  American  workers 
against  their  will  to  resume  Jobs  at  wages 
they  deeply  believe  are  Inequitable,  nor  can 
you  force  American  employers  to  pay  wages 
which  they  believe  with  equal  sincerity  are 
uneconomic.  I  believe  the  parties  must  be 
left  to  make  their  own  agreement  assisted, 
not  coerced,  by  the  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH   C.<.ROMNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
'H.  R.  4437)  has  come  before  the  House 


under  false  pretenses.  It  is  supposed  to 
provide  for  the  return  of  the  Employment 
Service  to  om-  State  governments  but  so 
worded  that  it  will  defeat  State  control 
of  this  agency  and  further  entrench  Fed- 
eral control  of  it.  I  feel  that  the  adher- 
ents of  Federal  control  of  the  Employ- 
ment Service,  realizing  that  Congre.':s 
fully  intends  to  reenact  legislation  to  re- 
turn this  agency  to  its  rightful  place 
under  our  State  governments,  have  de- 
liberately set  about  to  circumvent  the  will 
of  Congress  and  the  people  by  loading 
H.  R.  4437  with  provisions  v.hich  will 
keep  Federal  authcritie.<;  in  the  saddle. 
This  is  about  the  most  flagrant  attempt 
at  legislative  sabota're  I  have  ever  seen. 

There  is  a  little  FEPC  in  the  woodpile 
of  this  bill.  It  is  hiding  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  212  which  authorizes 
Federal  authorities  to  prosecute,  if  not 
put  out  of  business,  employers  accused 
of  racial  discrimination.  I  voted  anainst 
FEPC  in  its  full  form  and  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  it  in  this  subdued  form  now 
by  supporting  an  amendment  to  H,  R. 
4437  which  will  eliminate  all  the  subter- 
fuge elements  of  this  bill  and  bring  about 
a, return  of  the  Employment  Service  to 
the  States  as  intended  by  Congress. 


Views  •f  John  P.  Lewis,  Editor  of  PM, 
on  Associated  and  United  Press 
Associations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  23,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  Yoik  newspaper  PM  of 
Sunday,  January  20,  1946: 

DOULAH    JOUENALI£M 

Carl  W.  Ackerman,  dean  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's School  of  Journalism  and  front  run- 
ner for  the  monopolists  of  American  Journal - 
Ism.  has  Injected  himself  into  the  fight  be- 
tween Assistant  Secretary  of  State  William 
Eenton  on  one  side,  and  the  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  on  the  other  side. 

E«nton  is  In  charge  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's distribution  of  information  abroad, 
which  has  Just  been  reoiganized  from  a  war- 
time to  a  peacetime  basis.  This  news  serv- 
ice was  designed  to  consist  of  three  parts: 

1.  A  cable-wireless  news  file  prepared  from 
AP,  UP  and  International  News  Service  news 
reports  and  sent  to  Germany.  Austria  and 
Japan  for  publication  in  papers  there,  largely 
to  areas  where  private  American  news  agen- 
cies have  not  yet  begun  to  operate.  It  will 
b3  discontinued   as  soon   as  possible. 

2.  A  radio  bulletin  sent  dally  to  United 
States  embassies  and  missions  abroad,  giv- 
ing texts  of  Government  documents,  speeches, 
and  so  forth,  plus  a  brief  summary  of  mis- 
cellaneous press  news.  This  file  Is  for  the 
personal  information  of  Government  officials 
and  not  for  publication. 

3.  Short-wave  voice  broadcasts  to  peoples 
abroad  designed  to  present  a  well-rounded 
picture  of  the  American  scene. 

The  row  over  this  program  was  precipitated 
when  the  Associated  Press  announced  that  It 
would  refuse  to  provide  Benton's  department 


with  Its  service  for  broadcast  overseas.  The 
United  Press  followed  up  by  announcing  that 
it.  too,  intended  to  discontinue  Ite  service  to 
the  State  Department. 

Benton  is  fighting  back  and  has  accused 
the  directors  of  the  Associated  Prera  of  voting 
to  "contribute  to  the  misuuders sanding  of 
America  abroad." 

Into  this  set-up  now  comes  Ackerman  to 
ask  President  Truman  to  withdraw  his  sup- 
port from  the  State  Departments  distribu- 
tion of  information  abroad. 

•'The  education  of  the  peoples  of  foreign 
countries  In  respect  to  American  policies, 
activities,  and  ideals  should  be  primarily  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  education  of  our  people 
at  home."  he  says.  "That  is  by  means  of 
dally  news,  collected.  Interpreted,  and  dis- 
tributed by  privately  operated  precis  associa- 
tions, newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  and 
radio  That  Is  the  American  way  at  home. 
It  should  be  the  only  American  way 
abroad.     •     •     ••• 

What  Ackennan  is  saying  is  that  news 
abroad,  as  at  homo,  should  have  a  dollar  sign 
attached  to  it;  that  Information  to  the  other 
peoples  of  the  world  should  be  made  avall- 
ab'e  to  them  only  if  they  can  pay  for  it. 

What  he  is  saying  Is  that  the  American 
way — the  way  of  a  free  press — li  the  sole 
province  of  private  business — business  which 
has  developed  In  our  own  country  over  the 
course  of  time  into  a  monopoly  business,  with 
fewer  and  fewer  businessmen — businessmen, 
not  Journalists — controlling  more  and  more 
outlets  of  news  and  Information. 

Wliat  he  is  saying  Is  that  Informing  the 
world  of  the  truth  of  what  is  going  on  In  the 
United  States  of  America  is  not  the  right 
of  the  United  States  Government,  or  Its  Pres- 
ident, or  the  State  Department.  He  is  say- 
ing that  is  the  exclusive  business  of  that 
select  group,  which,  by  virtue  of  circum- 
stance and  the  profits  that  derive  from  mo- 
nopoly In  close  association  with  the  busi- 
ness community,  happens  to  control  the  press 
of  America. 

What  he  Is  saying  ts  that  the  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  and  the  only  other  big 
news  service  in  existence — the  Internatlonnl 
News  Service — if  It  happens  to  Join  the  other 
two.  are  bigger  than  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  can  dictate  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America  what  they  can 
and  what  they  cannot  tell  their  neighbors 
in  this  world. 

Dean  Ackerman  says :  "I  am  convinced  that 
freedom  of  International  news  and  subsidized 
governmental  propaganda  are  Incompatible  " 

What  he  is  saying  is  that,  when  handled 
by  private  Jcurnallsts.  facts  are  news,  but 
when  they  are  handled  by  the  Government, 
they  are  propaganda. 

To  all  of  which  the  best  and  clearest  answer 
is.  "Nuts." 

If  democracy  and  the  American  way  of 
life  are  going  to  be  preserved  In  this  world, 
it  is  only  going  to  be  because  the  people  of 
the  world  know  and  understand  what  we  are 
doing  over  here.  That  Is  a  Job  that  the 
United  States  of  America  left  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  private  newspaper  monopo- 
lies before  this  war.    They  didn't  do  the  Job. 

Millions  upon  millions  of  the  people  of 
the  world — far  more  than  those  living  in  our 
particular  segment  of  it  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent — were  cut  off  as  completely 
from  knowledge  of  America  and  what  It  was 
doing  and  what  It  was  trj'ing  to  do  and  what 
it  w?.8  thinking  as  if  they  lived  in  the  Dark 
Ages.  The  monopolists  couldn't  do  the  )ob 
then.  They  can't  do  it  now  in  a  world  so 
tern  by  turmoil  and  conftision  and  poverty 
in  the  wake  of  the  war  that  the  profiu  are 
Just  not  there  to  permit  the  sale  of  news 
for  profit  to  the  people  who  need  news. 

There  is  Just  no  way  fcr  news  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  reach  most  of  the  peo- 
ple on  this  planet  unless  the  United  States 
Government  broadcasts  It.  The  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  can  broadcast  their  newa 
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to  the 
t.or.s 

And 
Dapart^n 

hunjrr} 


people  Abroad,  but  cur  press  assocla- 

thct  our  GovernireDt  cannot. 
D  they  cut  off  the  service  to  the  State 
ent  and  would  give  only  silence  to 
devils  In  Europe  or  Asia  wha  are 
for   vrord   of   what's   doing   In    the 
land  of  America. 
thin<:s  Ilk?  this  AP-UP  attempt  at 
vcrnment  are  what's  doing. 

John  P  Ltwa, 
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The  British  Loan 


Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

LUDLOW.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
s  Association  of  Credit  Men,  one 
largest  and  most  virile  organiza- 
)f  Its  kind  in  Amer^a.  is  telling  the 
in  no  uncertain  tones  that  the  pro- 
Brit    h  Ic  n  is  a  bad  credit  risk, 
atement  on  this  subject  from  the 
Merrilt  Fields,  the  keen  and  force- 
e:lecutive  manager  of  the  Indiana- 
A.-^soclation  of  Credit  Men  is  at- 
Nation-wide   attention.    Every 
the  association  issues  an  economic 
by  Mr.  Fields,  dealing   with  the 
njount  questions  and  issues  of  the 
his  own  original  and  inimitable 
The   February   Economic   Letter 
Association  is  devoted  almost  en- 
o  the  proposal  to  loan *S4. 400 .000,- 
the  American  taxpayer.s"  money 
B-itain.    I   believe   that   Mr. 
observations   :n   respect   to   the 
loan,  coming  from  a  practical 
executive,  will  be  very  interesting 
people  of  our  country.  £^d  I  have 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
to  insert   the  statemeht  In  the 
cil^ssION.^L  Record.    It  is  as  follows: 


'EssoNAL  Stake  in  England's  Csedit 

/(merlcan  citizens  have  a  direct  pocket- 
terest  in  England's  credit.    Normally 
An^^lophile.  this  writer  does  notr-tlke  Eng- 
a  credit  risk.     If  It  were  our  own 
or  we  were  handling  ycur  money  for 
wou'  ;ve  England  one  nickel  on 

for    I  .s    credit    record    Is   bad. 

yj)ur  personal  money  and  the  writer's 
that  Is  involved  as  we  shall  show, 
politicians  (Government  cfflclals) 
rfecently  agreed  to  give  England  on 
4,400,000.000.  and  this  huge  credit  Is 
before  cur  Congress  for  approval.  This 
Ion  Is  In  the  credit  business  and  you 
If  you  are  in  business  at  all,  so  let's 
look  at  the  fpcts.  England,  remem- 
ust  another  customer.  From  a  credit 
standp<  lint,  you  may  be  interested  In  know- 
hov  lon3  Englftid  has  been  In  business, 
ns  her.  low  she  Is  managed  (the 
dts  are  running  her  now)  how  much 
is  invrsted.  what  her  financial  state- 
Idoks  Ilk?,  v.-hat  "authorities  consulted 
we  always  wonder  who  these  authorl- 
)  but  what  you  really  want  to  knew 
3ne  thin5.  1.  e  ,  will  England  pay:  and 
you  ask  the  Indianapolis  Assocla- 
Credit  Men's  Service  for  a  credit  re- 
Encland.  such  a  report  as  we  render 
other  customer  of  yours,  large  or 
We  don't  give  you  a  "rating"  on 
ind — We  tell  you  how  England  has  paid 
In  the  I  ast  and  Is  paying  today.  Prom  that 
you  dec  de  whether  she  v.-ill  likely  pay  In  the 
lu.ure.     We  call  that  report  •  credit  Inter- 


change report  because  the  people  who  tell 
England  (or  anybody  else)  exchange  or  Inter- 
change their  credit  c.':pericnce  through  thia 
association  as  a  central  clearing  point. 

"ENGLAND    IS    UNCOLl  CCTWLl — HAD    TO    CHARCB 

rr  OTF  ■ 

Our  creolt  Interch^tnge  report  without  any 
question  says  EnglaiKl  U  a  bad  credit  risk  on 
the  basis  of  her  past  paying  record  and  her 
Urjest  credit  grantor  make*  ttau  notaaon  on 
th?  ti-.f.^rmatiun  be  |tw  ua  which  we  put  In 
our  Credit  Interchange  Report:  "Uncollecti- 
ble—had  to  charse  It  elf," 

Who  la  Kngland^i  largest  credit  grantort 
Why  ifa  good  old  Uncle  Sam.  probably  hu- 
morcusly  referred  to  In  European  circles  as 
ths  C'  C.  C— Champion  Credit  Chump. 
And  who  Is  Uncle  Sim"*  You.  the  American 
ta.xpayer.  Oh.  yes.  how  much  was  charged 
off  as  vmcoU-ctlble?  A  little  matter  of  only 
(6.0CO.0OO.C0O!  We  gave  England  a  credit  In- 
cluding Interest  of  «6.(X>0.Ck)0,000  at  the  time 
of  World  War  I.  she  never  paid  It.  so  her 
largest  credit  grantor,  the  Champion  Credit 
Chump,  lost  $6,000,000,000.  Here  Is  where 
your  personal  stake  in  England'^  credit  comes 
In.  England  got  the  money  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  when  she  didn't  pay.  the 
Treasury  made  you  as  an  Individual  pay  by 
simply  adding  England's  failure  to  pay  or 
perhaps  it  was  a  repudiation,  on  to  your  per- 
sonal Federal  tax. 

WILL  THE  C.  C.  C.  DO  rr  AGAIN? 

Are  we  little  c.  c.'s  (credit  chumps — tax- 
payers who  pay  for  the  bad  credits  granted  by 
the  big  C.  C.  C  )  really  in  favor  of  our  poli- 
ticians giving  England  another  $4,400,000,000 
on  credit?  It  is  reported  even  before  Con- 
gress votes  on  it  that  our  negotiators  don't 
really  expect  England  to  pay  this  new  credit; 
that  even  if  she  doesn't  pay.  It  will  be  a  good 
Investment  In  a  customer;  that  we  should 
loan  her  the  money  so  she  can  buy  from  us. 
then  we  can  afford  to  lose  the  money.  That 
doesn't  make  credit  sense.  In  addition  to  the 
report  that  otir  negotiators  don't'really  expect 
this  credit  to  be  paid  off,  here  is  something 
which  Is  not  a  report.  Many  of  the  British 
themselves  frankly  say  in  advance  of  con- 
gressional approval  that  the  C.  C.  C.  will 
never  be  paid  back.  W«  quote  directly  from 
the  London  News  Weekly:  "The  chances  are 
that  long  before  America  can  collect  there 
will  be  a  new  International  conflict  to  throw 
the  loan  and  many  kindred  superstitions  into 
fcogwash." 

Do  you  as  a  Federal  taxpayer  who  had  to 
pay  for  that  first  British  credit  regard  this 
new  lean  as  a  i>-uperstitlon?  And  the  Lon- 
don economist,  one  of  England's  leading 
financial  papers,  without  blushing  reports 
the  odds  are  "bilhons  to  one"  that  this  new 
credit  will  not  be  paid  and  says  further  It 
Is  willing  to  bet  "all  Lombard  Street  to  a 
China  orange."  etc.  After  World  War  I 
England  was  given  62  years  to  jwy  off  the 
first  credit,  but  she  paid  on  It  fur  only  9 
years.  What  she  did  pay  amounted  to  6  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  the  principal  including  inter- 
est. Then  in  1933  she  quit  cold,  and  from 
1933  on,  the  United  States  Treasury  was  not 
able  to  collect  one  more  nickel. 

In  World  War  War  II.  Just  closed,  we  gave 
England  another  credit  amounting  to  t25.- 
COOOCO.OOO.  only  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
then  President  did  net  call  It  a  credit,  he 
called  It  lend-lease,  and  In  a  message  to 
Congress  relating  to  lend-lease,  Mr.  Rjcsevclt 
6r.id,  "For  what  we  send  abroad  we  shall  be 
repaid  within  a  reasonable  time  following 
the  close  of  hostilities  In  similar  materials 
or  at  our  option  In  other  goods  cf  many 
kinds,  which  they  can  produce  end  which 
we  need."  This  $25,000,000,000  of  lend-lease 
under  the  agreement  now  before  cur  Con- 
gress, will  be  settled  for  3  cents  on  the 
dollar,  to  be  paid  running  Into  the  century 
2000.  So.  as  has  been  pointed  cut  by  a 
number  of  good  credit  executives  (not  politi- 
cians) on  the  first  credit  granted  England 
In  World  War  I  we  collected  6  cents  on  the 


dcllar  and  lost  94  cents  on  the  dollar;  on 
the  twenty-five  billions  of  lend-lease  we  will 
get  3  cents  on  the  dollar  (If  England  pays  it. 
see  quotes  above)  anu  now  on  ths  new  credit 
cf  t4,!00.000,0C0,  we  loan  her  the  money  but 
the  pays  us  nothing  for  5  years  and  then 
the  agreement  s.iys  she  Is  to  start  paying  cff 
in  incUllments  ending  In  2001. 

Per  a  long  tim^  wc  have  been  wondering  if 
U  la  good  credit  Judgment  fcr  we  Amer.can 
taxpayers  to  try  this  tame  customer  a^  aln  on 
credit  and.  en  the  basis  of  England's  piist 
paymg  record,  tan  we  in  v.cw  of  our  own 
heavy  obligations  afford  to  write  off  another 
credit  of  11.400,000.000  aa  uncollectlbler  And 
we  are  also  wondcrlns.  If  England  Is  a  de- 
cadent  nation,  can  wc  afford  to  keep  pop- 
ping her  up  with  these  credits  of  «e  0:0.000,- 
000.  84  percent  of  which  we  wrote  off  as  un- 
collectible, and  $25,000,000,000  of  lend-lease. 
97  percent  of  which  we  have  written  off  aa 
uncollectible. 

In-  passing,  we  are  told  by  Fome  Americas 
liberals  that  thLs  credit  to  Enpland  Is  too 
complicated  for  the  ordinary  credit  executive 
to  understand;  that  It  involves  great  Inter- 
national forces,  something  mysterlcus.  etc. 
As  to  that,  we  have  noticed  In  cur  business, 
which  Is  the  credit  business,  that  whenever 
any  credit  transaction  becomes  too  compli- 
cated to  understand  there  is  something  wrong 
with  it.  There  is  nothing  complicated  about 
this  last  credit  to  England;  on  the  basis  of 
the  paying  record— all  that  really  counts — 
England  Is  a  bad  credit  risk  for  you  as  a 
Federal  taxpayer.  Ask  your  Congressman  and 
your  two  United  States  Senators.«fco  enlighten 
you  further  on  this  credit  matter.  Ask  them 
to  suppose  that  England  once  loaned  us 
$6,000,000,000  and  we  didn't  pay  and  she 
wrote  it  off  as  uncollectible.  Also  suppose 
that  England  gave  us  $25,000,000,000  worth 
of  net  lend-lease  and  we  didn't  pay  that  and 
then  surpose  we  asked  her  for  another  credit 
cf  $4,400,000,000  so  we  could  trade  with  her. 
Query :  Would  we  get  the  money  on  the  basis 
of  our  past  credit  record?  Significantly, 
many  American  liberals  want  to  lo.nn  money 
again  to  England.  Over  the  years  we  have 
taken  a  good  many  of  these  liberals  apart — 
find  their  mainsprings  to  be  made  of  other 
peoples  money.  They  are  always  liberal  with 
that  and  we  think  their  credit  Judgment 
should  be  somewhat  discounted.  If  you  care 
to  write  to  your  Congressman  and  your  two 
United  States  Senators,  we  will  furnish  you 
With  three  extra  copies  of  this  economic, 
letter. 


Young  Tflen  and  Women  Aline  Themselves 
With  Democratic  Party 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or   ALAB.VMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
January  25  issue  of  the  V/ashington  Post 
the  Gallup  poll  presents  convincingly  the 
unmi.stakable  fact  that  the  Democratic 
Party  is  rcsarded  by  the  vast  majority 
of  the  young  men  and  women  in  this 
country  as  the  party  of  progress  and  the 
hope  for  the  future. 

This  study  of  political  opinion  pre- 
sented by  the  Gallup  poll  points  definitely 
to  Democratic  success  in  the  coming 
elections.  Since  the  vast  majority  of 
new  voters  will  be  from  the  rnnlcs  of 
the  young  people  cf  this  country,  and 
since  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
these  young  voters  v.ill  cline  with  the 
Democratic  Party,  Democratic  success  at 
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the  fall  conptessiona!  elections  is  appar- 
ently assured. 
The  poll  follows: 

OOP  ^.^CTS  Snuoxjs  I*«oBLr»i  o^^  GMunoumi 
Yoom  V< 


(By  Oeorgr  Gallup) 

PtiNCOtxr.  N.  J..  January  24,— One  of  tlie 
major  proWems  faring  the  Republican  Party 
•(raieftT  committee  la  how  to  wlu  Into  t)»e 
OOP  fold  a  larKer  ahaiv  of  Ibe  two  or  nxM-e 
mtlltoD  \oung  people  who  come  d  roUng 
•ge  every  y<«r  lu  tliia  ciHiDiry. 

The  Republtcau  Pariy  u  ui«qxi«stlouably 
•ufferlug  front  a  shormge  of  ntw  blood.  At 
the  prveent  time,  out  of  every  three  arriving 
at  TOttng  age.  one  Is  Republican,  t'wo  are 
Democrats. 

T^^e  problem  li-nnwi  even  more  serious  than 
at  first  might  be  suppoeed  by  further  evi- 
dence from  MirveyB  showing  this  proportion — 
two-to-one  Democratic;  as  early  as  the  15-  to 
18-year-old  bracket. 

This  picture  emerges  from  a  study  of  politi- 
cal opinion  by  age  grcxips.  iDdudlng  a  poll 
of  young  people  K  to  18  years  of  age.  The 
latter  were  asked: 

*^hlch  political  party  do  you  think  la  the 
best  In  the  country?" 

Voters  of  the  count  ly  were  polled  on  the 
question : 

"If  a  Presidential  election  were  being  held 
today,  which  party  would  you  vove  for — the 
Democratic  or  Republican  T' 

Democratic 
•'Teen-agers:  Pere^it 

15-18  years  of  age 60 

Other  age  groups: 

21-29  years  of  age «X 

30-49  years  of  age 55 

50  and  over 49 

Between  Presidential  elertlous.  between  8 
and  10  million  young  people  become  eligible 
to  vote.  If  only  50  percent  of  these  young 
people  turn  out  at  the  polls,  their  vote  of 
almost  two-to-one  Democratic  would  be 
cnoujjh  to  offset  a  substantial  defection 
among  oWcr  piersons. 

Republican  strategists  can  take  some  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  eventually  they  do 
win  a  larger  proportion  of  these  voters — after 
they  have  passed  the  30-year  mark,  as  can  be 
seen  from  the  table  presented  abcrve.  As  peo- 
ple grow  older,  they  tend  to  become  more 
conservative.  As  they  become  more  conserva- 
tive, more  of  tliein  become  Republicans. 

Republichns  can  also  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  older  people  turn  out  In  greater 
proportion  at  the  polls  en  election  days  than 
younger  people. 

This  Is  not  a  new  problem  for  the  Republi- 
can Party.  It  has  been  present  In  all  recent 
elections. 

In  the  older  age  group — 50  years  and  over — 
poUtical  sentiment  in  the  last  two  Preeiden- 
tial  elections  was  almoet  evenly  divided.  It 
continues  about  that  way  tod»y. 
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Wekome  Home  Banquet  fcr  VeCerani  of 
WoHd  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TH0MA5  J.  LANE 

or  MASSAC Huscrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  "nVES 

Tuestlay.  January  29.  1946 

Mr,  LANK,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoto,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  speech  delivered 
by  me  at  the  welcome  home  twinquet  for 
veterans  of  World  War  11  tendered  by 
Companies  K.  M,  and  Battery  C,  Vet- 
erans AsstKiaticn,  at  the  State  armory. 


Lawrence,  Mass..  on  Sunday,  January  27. 
1946: 

la  the  life  of  every  city  there  Is  a  tradl- 
tiou  haiHleti  c^own  Uxua  father  to  son  and 
graadao*-  and  carried  over  from  famUy  to 
faraUy  which  binds  XX»  isolated  memben^  of 
a  cummuuity  together  Ui  tlw  common  feUuw- 
6h(o  of  denux-racy. 

That  tradition  is  the  reepooaibUlty  of  pub- 
lic aer^ice. 

Too  often  In  life  «•  axpaHeDoe  tlte  feeling 
of  being  alone,  of  not  fully  slMrlixg  the  great 
Journey  we  are  makiiig  together.  Somehow. 
lixllvMuMl  suooan  la  not  completely  aaila- 
fying.  We  have  the  urge  to  participate  in 
a  wider  effort,  teaming  up  with  other  men 
to  wotk  for  a  goal  that  is  finer  than  cur 
Indlvidtial  ambitions.  The  time  comes  when 
It  Is  greater  to  give  than  to  get. 

In  the  life  of  every  community,  this  spirlt- 
ui.1  quality  Is  at  work.  Individually  and  by 
groups.  Man  feels  the  need  to  go  out  of 
himself  to  help  those  who  are  weaker.  He 
lilts  and  eitoourages  the  underprivileged,  the 
wayward,  the  disabled,  and  the  aged.  He 
lends  his  strength  to  these,  so  that  all  may 
live    in   human    dignity. 

Quietly,  day  in  and  day  out  this  work  goes 
on. 

Then  euddenly.  a  disaster  stirkes.  A  fire, 
a  flood,  an  epidemic,  or  a  hurricane  brings 
death  and  suffering.  Instantly,  all  men  of 
pood  will  step  forward  to  help,  Tliere  is  no 
tbought  of  hours  or  pay  or  profit  or  publicity. 
The  needs  of  the  community  come  first  and 
aU  me*i  pitch  lu  with  no  other  thought  In 
mind  than  to  save  the  other  members  of  the 
community.  And  when  It  is  over  and  we 
have  time  to  look  around,  we  are  amazed  and 
thrilled  by  the  unstispected  courage  and  un- 
selfishness of  our  fellow  c'tlBens.  The 
knowledge  of  this  buUds  precious  morjile  It 
is  well  that  we  develop  this  morale,  for  one 
in  a  generatioa,  the  way  of  life  of  the  whole 
oomnmnity  and  its  sister  communities,  is 
endangered  and  the  Nation  is  engulfed  by 
war. 

This  is  the  sternest  test  of  all,  requiring  the 
greatest  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  group  sur- 
vival. The  danger  is  immediate  and  it  af- 
fects everyone.  To  meet  it.  «'e  have  a 
pathetically  small  Regular  Army  and  tlie 
National  Guard. 

None  of  us  will  forget  that  cold  Sunday  of 
December  7,  1941,  when  the  Naiion  was 
shocked  from  its  complacency  by  the  news 
that  we  had  been  attacked  and  defeated. 
losing  3.000  men  before  the  deadliest  of  aU 
weapons — surprise  assault. 

We  did  know  that  we  had  been  forced  into 
war  and  we  were  not  ready  for  it.  With  all 
the  advantage  of  preparation  and  surprise, 
the  enemy  took  Wake.  Guam,  the  Philippines, 
overran  Java.  New  Guinea,  and  threatened 
Australia.  Otn-  Navy  was  crippled,  our  Army 
was  but  a  token  force,  and  our  Air  Corps  was 
not  \Tt  bom.  We  had  suffered  defeats  at 
the  liands  of  superior  forces  and  the  future 
was  black  Indeed. 

When  General  MacArthur  was  evacuated 
from  Bataan  against  his  will,  he  said:  "I 
shall  return."  It  was  inspiring  but,  it  seemed 
so  impoBslble.  The  High  Command  was  in 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  it  ooiUd  hold  Aus- 
tralia. And  ilacArtbur,  arriving  iu  Aus- 
tralia, found  that  he  had  only  two  divisions 
available  to  defend  a  continent.  Though 
his  forces  were  far  outnumbered,  with  a 
spirit  that  was  typically  American,  he  de- 
cided not  to  defend,  but  to  attack.  He 
crossed  over  to  New  Guinea  to  smash  the 
preparations  the  Japs  were  making  for  the 
Invasion  of  Aurtralia,  He  established  a 
small  beachhead  but  he  could  not  go  far  In- 
land because  the  tom-ering  Owew-6tanley 
mountain  range  barred  hte  way.  The  Japs 
held  all  the  passes,  their  main  base  was 
protected  by  the  moantalns.  and  they  looked 
forward  to  a  mass  slaughter  of  the  small 
Allied  Army  II  it  dared  to  come  up  the 
mountains.    At  Uiis  potnt.  MacArthur  loaded 


•  whole  dfv'ision  Into  tran^tMsrt  planes 
dropped  them  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
behind  the  Jap  lines.  He  kept  tbam  auppHed 
by  air  and  fkew  in  an  entire  ali^Oi—  with 
fuel  and  amn-.unltioa.  When  ti^«  AmerlcwM 
•sand  the  Buua  base  and  ««nt  on.  aftsr 
bitter  fip^httng  to  take  QoadalcaiMl  aad 
BoQgatnviUe,  u  was  the  turnuig  polait  «f  ths 
land  vrar  In  the  Pactnc, 

Who  a-ere  the  handful  of  m«n  who  did 
thtsr  Ita(aUara.  Martn«a,  and  the 
Guard.  Men  from  greater  Lai 
there,  takflag  all  that  a  powerful  immmj  eooW 
throw  at  them,  then  holdU^.  and  ftnallY 
pvniif  over  to  the  offensive.  Thesi>  men  from 
the  NaUonal  Ouard  were  all  we  hnd  Ttiey 
fought  with  unjMding  courage  the  time  we 
desperately  needed  to  dralt  and  train  and 
^end  into  combat  the  nUlUoas  who  were 
needed  to  win  a  Global  War.  If  this  thin  line 
had  failed  and  the  Axis  had  tlie  opportunity 
to  perfect  their  new  weapons,  who  knows 
what  the  result  might  hare  been? 

We  remember  even  before  Pearl  Harbor 
our  National  Guard  tmlts  teavti^  to  join  the 
United  States  Army.  It  was  5  years  ago  tills 
month  that  ou«  of  tiiem.  Bat.tery  C,  went 
off  in  another  direction,  to  fight  ao'oas 
France  and  through  the  Siegfried  Line, 

We  remember  how  a  generation  before 
their  fathers  had  foi^ht  at  Uie  Marne.  which 
was  the  turning  point  of  the  First  Wo'-ld  Wur. 
And  going  back  still  further,  we  remember 
how  some  served  under  "Black  Jack"  Per- 
slimg  iu  the  expeditionary  force  tliat  was 
sent  iuio  Mexico.  And  before  that,  peace- 
tune  service  and  training  beyond  memory. 

Tonight,  seeing  the  faces  of  the« young  and 
the  old  who  ha\e,  through  the  years,  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  Compauu;s  K  and 
M  ai^  Battery  C.  it  all  comes  together  iu 
one  piece,  the  pride  of  men  in  belonging  to 
a  good  outfit.  When  the  chips  were  really 
down,  these  raen  of  our  community  had  what 
it  takes.  That  makes  for  good  morale  and 
good  citlaenship.  In  peace  aa  well  aa  In  war. 
We  are  proud  of  the  example  which  you  have 
aet  because  it  hAa  kept  the  faith.  The  tradi- 
tion which  your  fathers  have  handed  down 
to  you.  the  new  veterans,  has  gained  lu 
strengtJi  and  vitality.  It  will  go  t  ^  to  in- 
spire the  living  of  our  democraUc  way  by 
those  who  will  foUow  us. 

We  do  not  meet  here  tonight  to  extol  the 
glories  of  war.  We  know  t  lat  It  means 
slaughter,  unspeaikable  suffering  aud  destruc- 
tion. The  greatest  single  responsibility  thbt 
must  be  met  by  every  person  who  is  alive  to- 
day, is  to  work  unceasingly  fo-  a  way  to 
eliminate  the  savagery  that  Is  \/ar.  We  must 
do  this  befcue  the  techulquss  ^f  mass  mur- 
der crush  our  whole  civilization  and  reduce 
the  few  survivors  to  an  existence  little  better 
than  that  of  animal .s  waxkdering  in  a  wUder- 
nass  of  ruins. 

War  is  a  tragedy  and  a  paradox.  It  brings 
out  the  beet  ai;  weU  as  th'*  worst  in  man. 
Courage,  unselfishness,  and  the  wlllinguets 
to  sacrifice  all.  if  need  t>e,  for  the  saxe  ot 
others— all  these  qualities  .^me  to  the  sui  - 
face.  The  individual  becomes  part  T>f  a 
group.  B'orking  lor  the  grou^.  He  a*,  longer 
feels  separate  and  alone.  He  It  sharing  and 
helping  In  something  that  is  bigger  than 
himself.  Out  of  this  cxi>erlence  oonxs  a  new 
relationship,  one  that  has  given  a  new  word 
to  our  langxiage.  Under  the  bucjs  of  war 
men  become  buddies,  a  spiritual  comradeship 
bom  of  understanding,  loyalty,  and  self-sac- 
rifice. 

The  word  "buddy"  has  a  deep  meaning 
for  all  men  who  liave  gone  through  hell  to- 
gether, helping  each  other  to  see  It  through. 
The  awful  Impact  of  war  strips  away  false 
pride  and  mean  motives.  Men  become  honest 
with  each  other  ard  In  their  mutual  need 
they  develop  a  coui^age  and  devotion  that 
overcome  all  douhu  and  fears.  Men  are  chal- 
lenged to  the  very  depths  of  their  being  and 
they  face  up  to  it  in  the  name  of  their  com- 
mon humanity  In  a  way  that  surprises  tbem- 
s'ives.    They  laiow  tha*i  life  comes  to  its  beat 
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as  well  PS  for  selJ.  Vrfterpn*}  do  not 
of  this  foe  words  can  r.erer  tell  the 
fine  a4cl  reverent  mennlc«  of  this  experience. 
But  e  'ery  veteran  holds  It  hl(;h  In  his  heart 
and  t;  easures  it  there  as  something  beyond 
all  Ot  Mr   understanding. 

AM  when  he  comes  back  to  the  peaceful 
routii  c  of  the  c!d  home  town,  he  Is  vaguely 
aware  that  something  Is  missing  from  the 
plctuz  t.  It  Is  swell  to  see  the  wife  or  the  girl 
friend,  the  folks,  the  old  friends,  the  fa- 
jnUlar  places.  '  He  makes  the  rouiftis  and  for 
awhUi  there  Is  all  the  Joy  cf  reunion.  But  as 
he  be  :ins  to  settle  down  and  i<et  bacK  into 
the  w  lya  ot  ctvlUan  life  he  senses  that  scme- 
thing  la  mlMlng  from  the  picture  The  vet- 
eran \  ralks  the  streets  and  he  la  a!one  ai^aln. 
The  leople  he  sees  have  personal  latereats 
and  n  >thlnx  more  The  comradeship  be  once 
knew  and  the  morale-building  unity  of  It  Is 
gone.  Sometimes  he  wishes  he  were  back 
with    he  old  outfit  again. 

AftiT  all.  Isn't  that  part  of  the  reason  whv 
we  aie  here  ton'.^ht?  On  the  surface,  we 
call  It  a  "we!coire-home"  banquet.  We  want 
to  ex]  iress  our  admiration  and  our  gratitude 
to  th(  men  who  have  Jvist  corns  back  from  the 
grim  experlJ«nce  of  war.  The  CDmmunlty 
want!  to  make  them  feel  at  heme  again,  nrd 
to  he  p  them  to  And  their  place  In  civilisn 
life  There  nre  many  urjjent  and  d'lTlrult 
probl  (ms  feeing  a  returning  veteran  uhlch 
th-  c(  mmuntty  as  a  whole  must  help  to  solv?. 
Jobs  ind  homes  and  education  and  rehabllt- 
tatloi  .  these  and  many  other  problema  must 
be  m<^  axMl  solved.  I  believe  that  the  nni- 
nlcipc  titles,  the  Statn.  end  the  Nation  ure 
mor<?  thoroughly  conscious  of  this  responsi- 
bility than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  On 
the  i  iternatlonal  front,  we  nre  determined 
to  wn  -It  for  a  world  system  of  law  and  order 
that  irill  eliminate  war.  Bv  the  same  token, 
on  thr  domestic  front,  we  miist  work  to  help 
the  veterans  whcse  sacrifices  have  humbly 
taujt  t  us  this  great  and  imperative  need. 

Thi  t  Is  part  of  the  reason  why  we  have 
Frathc  ed  here  tonight  But  there  !s  a  deeper 
ri:an  ng  behind  it.  The  old  soldiers  of  great- 
er La  rrence  are  cxt.^ndlrg  the  hand  of  hu- 
man ellowshlp  to  our  returning  GI's.  You 
have  erved  us:  now  we  must  serve  you.  and 
In  th  n  Interchrnge  discover  the  basis  for 
a  CMtlnulng  comradeship.  We  have  r.d- 
Jiwtm^nts  to  make  as  well  as  you  The  war 
ju  t  <  rded  was  not  merely  a  strugg.'e  be- 
tween rival  groups  of  nations.  It  marked  a 
revolt  tlon  in  the  sfraira  of  men.  An  o!d 
crd?r  Is  pasein?.  while  the  new  has  ret  to  be 
bom.  All  of  us  stand  at  the  croaeroads  of 
Chang ;.  We  mvwt  preserve  thf  hmrttage  ol 
freedom  which  is  our  birthright,  jret.  con- 
8lst?n  with  that  fni^h.  we  must  make  eco- 
nomic and  Boci:'  •  .tlons  which  will  make 
our  s<clety  fui  ,a  the  realities  of  the 
preflcnt.  Fortunately,  our  democracy  Is  not 
a  fJx.'d  and  rigid  thing,  resisting  the  needs 
of  evr  utlon  and  progress.  It  Is  a  faith  which 
grows  and  develops  with  life  itself.  It  does 
not  be  jln  In  Washington  and  spread  dhwn  to 
us.  '^  ither.  It  begins  In  the  mind  and  heart 
and  a -tlons  of  each  Individual  citizen.  Its 
flrrr  t«  st  of  performance  Is  in  the  IndlvMual's 
relati  n  to  his  community. 

Ourii  Is  greater  Lawrence.  Here  and  not 
elaewtere  is  our  new  cutflt.  The  racial  and 
rcliglo  xs  tolerance,  the  working  together  fcr 
the  sake  cf  the  team,  courage.  Intelligence, 
devotlm.  and  sacrlilce.  all  these  were  devel- 
oped liy  military  eervlc?.  They  are  needed 
now.  ittcre  than  ever,  in  the  citizenship  of 
our  cc  mmunlty.  Our  duty  Is  to  carry  over 
to  tlie  ta^ks  of  peace,  the  Inspiring  comrade- 
ship t  lat  we  know  In  war.  There  are  son:e 
Civ.llaiis  who  have  never  awakened  to  this 
heed.  We  must  show  them  by  our  examp!e. 
With  his  spirit  we  will  fl-jht  and  overcome 
any  pr3b!em  that  may  challenge  us. 

The  tnforccd  discipline  of  war  must  ke  re- 
placed by  the  aelf-dlsclpllne  of  p3ace.  To- 
night we  welcome  you  back  to  the  free  and 
M*|iou  Ibie  comp-iny  of  American  community 


life.  Through  the  fellowship  of  the  vetermne 
of  all  wars,  who  have  lep.rned  the  Imperative 
need  of  cooperation  in  tulldlng  a  better  end 
finer  way  of  life,  we  ask  you  to  Join  ranks  with 
us.  We  need  each  other,  to  bind  up  the  Na- 
tion's wounds,  to  clear  away  the  road  blocks 
of  mlEunderstandlng,  to  venture  Into  the  un- 
known future  and  conquer  It  In  the  name  of 
peace  and  progress  for  all. 

Tonight,  with  jour  help,  we  start  otit  on 
the  most  importitnt  mission  of  all.  With  the 
experience  and  the  firm  faith  you  bring  to 
this  task  we  shall  not  fail  Welcome  home, 
veterans  of  World  War  II,  welcome  home  to 
t.'ie  new  America  which  we  shall  bulid  by 
working  together. 


Who's  Kiddin'  Who? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 
cr 

KCN.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKI  AHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE'S 
Tucsdau.  Januciij  29.  1946 

Mr.  ECHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  in  receipt  of  very  graphic 
lllustration.s  showing  the  distress  of  our 
.servicemen  in  the  various  theaters  of 
war  They  are  thoroushly  disgusted  and 
disheartened.  Their  morale  Is  low  be- 
cause scmebody  at  home  apparently  has 
not  kept  faith,  p.nd  they  are  asking  in 
thr  letters  which  I  receive  from  them. 
"Who  is  kiddin'  who?" 

I  w!.sh  I  were  able  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  reading  of  everyone  the 
irraphic  Illustrations  that  have  been  sent, 
me.  One  in  particular  deal.s  with  five 
subjects,  from  which  I  quote: 

1 ,  CLOeX  CALCtJLATlONS 

January  3.  "In  the  Interest  of  accuracy  and 
In  order  net  to  arou:«e  hopes  thut  cannot  oe 
fulfliled  we  are  making  our  calculations  .is 
closely  as  we  can."  (Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson ) 

3.  EWLisrurirrs 

October:  Armv  rnnouncrs  recruiting  drlvo. 

December:  Army  anncunces  rrc;ultlng 
drive  a  succes? — original  goal  already  two- 
thirds  met--goal  trebled 

Janutry;  Army  announcs  return  of  over- 
seas  vets  cot  by  almost  two-thirds — enlist- 
ment dTive  a  failure 

3.    a-TIAR    MEN 

S?ptembpr  20:  "By  mid-winter  all  men 
With  2-y?ars'  service  bscomc  eligible  for  re- 
lease."    (Chief  of  Staff. 

"Mid-wlnter"  ch.inged  to  "late  wlnter.** 

'  L.itf  winter  '  defined  cs  Mirch  20. 

January  3:  "I  i\m  unaware"  of  any  plan 
calilixg  for  the  release  of  men  with  2-yea;-s 
service  by  March  20,  IMfl.  fSccretary  of 
War.) 

4.  sHimNG  LiMrrs  nsctiAceu 
Ja:>uary  3:  Shipping  Is  the  "limiting  fac- 
tor" in  dcmublllsatlon.  (Secretary  of  War. l 
Januaiy  5:  Return  of  men  from  oversees 
to  bo  cut  from  rate  o<  800.000  to  300000 
monthly — In  spite  of  excess  sh:ppng.  (Army 
Chief  of  Information  I 

S.    DCLAT    ron    EUCICLZS 

September:  No  eligible  enlisted  personnel 
to  be  retained  in  service  because  ot  nUlltar)- 
Xieceesity.     (War  Department,) 

January:  Overseas  eligible*  to  be  retained 
as  much  as  3  mouths.  (Army  Chief  of  In- 
formation ) 

Who's  kiddlu'  who?  It  wasn't  made  to  fit. 
Yours. 


P.  S  — Send  It  to  our  Cungreauoen — maybe 
they  can  make  It  fit. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  lea5t  we  can  do  as 
M  mbcrs  of  Congress  Is  to  require  the 
m.litary  authorities  to  keep  faith  wi'h 
these  boys.  We  who  have  had  boys  in 
the  service  understand  fully  the  language 
of  these  men.  It  does  not  do  for  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  di>claim  knowledge 
of  the  promises  that  were  made  the  boys 
and  their  wives  and  parents.  It  will  not 
sufflce  to  hear  the  S?cretary  of  War  tell 
the  boys  in  the  Pacific  that  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
point  dempbilization  formula  was  worked 
and  is  being  handled  by  those  In  charge 
at  Washington.  Hi£  alleged  surprise 
will  not  satisfy  any  of  us. 

Accompanying  some  of  the  letter.^  from 
the  servicemen  was  the  following  clip- 
ping from  the  Daily  Paciflcan  of  Janu- 
ary 6,  1946: 

MB.    TKC&iAN,    BBiET    VS    NOW 

The  late  Ai  Smith  campaigned,  "Let's  lixik 
at  the  record. " 

L?t's  look  at  the  demobilization  record  as 
portrayed  In  the  news  dispatches  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  Dally  Paciflcan: 

September  22:  Point  scores  announced: 
October,  70:  No\ ember,  60,  and  after  that 
all  2-yeHr  men. 

Saptcmber  25:  No  36-polnt  enlisted  men,  or 
48-point  officers,  will  be  sent  overacae. 

October  20:  Army  must  reduce  point  score 
to  keep  pace  Witli  demobllu;atlon. 

October  21 :  War  Department  reafflmu  re- 
lease target  dates. 

October  24:  Homeword  sailings  lag  behind 
goal 

November  20:  Pnclflc-based  relurcees 
promised  relief  as  tran.<iport  surplus  looms 
for  January. 

December  5.  9.  12.  15:  Bright  prospects  on 
shipping  as  backlog  bre.iks. 

December  2\ :   CO  points  good  December  31 

December  28:  All  troops  not  needed  to  go 
home  by  March  1.  says  S?cretary  of  War 
Patterson. 

January  3:  C8.000  more  brrths  assigned  to 
AFWESPAC 

January  5:  Empty  berths  sail  to  United 
Suites  for  lack  of  eligible  men. 

January  5:  Wnr  Secretary  Patterson  Is  re- 
ported completely  surprised"  hy  certun 
facta  on  the  demobilization  set-up. 

January  5:  Army  announces  demobllLrn- 
tlon  will  be  slewed  down  and  the  rettun 
rate  of  some  troops  delayed. 

The  facta  read  like  a  "war  of  nerves"  dr  ve, 

,  Yet.  throughout  all  the  confusion  one  fact 

stood  out:  policymakers  were  promising  tliat 

men  above  occupation  needs  wcu'd  be  sent 

horns  quickly. 

Eut  what  about  the  two  new  situations' 

( 1 »  The  Secretary  of  War  didn't  know  the 
way  the  point  system  Is  being  operated.  Dees 
this  show  lack  of  liaison  and  undentradint 
of  our  Washington  leaders  on  the  problem? 
This,  with  all  the  public  clamor 

(2)  Rate  of  remobUizatlon  U  slowed  down 
btcaiise  of  the  d'fflculty  of  getting  overseas 
replacements.  What  has  happened  to  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  cf  red  applers 
and  selectlve-atrvice  Inductees?  Have  not 
replacements  been  trained  since  VJ-day? 

We  ask  eur  Commander  In  Chief.  Hany  8 
Truman,  to  give  us  tJje  facts.  We  were  brieft-d 
on  cur  mission  during  days  of  combat.  Let 
us  be  briefed  now. 


«»  rLAcm  BLAus  wMBB  rr  acLoifcs 
Mr  Speaker.  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  maii  which  l.s  pouri>g  into 
my  cfflce  daily  from  the  men  being  h?ld 
in  the  service,  and  particularly  from 
tho.%e  being  held  overseas,  know  who  is 
to  blame  for  the  failure  in  the  demoai- 
liiaUon  scheme.  The  .•servicemen  arc 
placing  the  blame  uhere  it  belongs. 
They  arc  writing  their  Congressmen  and 
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telling  the  story.    It  Is  in  this  way  that 
we  are  getting  the  unvarnished  truth. 

For  example,  the  following  Ls  a  copy  of 
a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from  a 
young  man  who  Is  a  gradute  of  arts  and 
science  in  one  university  and  of  law  in 
another  university.    I  quote: 

THET  SAY  THI  AS  ITT  CAJJ  NO  LONCDt  BT  THr^TTD 

JANUAXT    8.    1946. 

Deab  Concbcssman:  The  Army  has  made  us 
one  pruml.se  after  another  which  has  been 
broken.  Ships  aie  leaving  here  with  empty 
bertlis — 1.800  of  them  on  2  ships  during 
the  pa.st  2  days.  Thousands  of  ofQcers  and 
men  sit  aroiuid  idle.  The  biggest  waste  In 
the  Army  Is  the  waste  of  time.  There  were 
90.000  soldiers  at  the  GI  rally  last  night  and 
they  weren't  all  enlisted  men.  Many  of  them 
were  ofUcers.  I  am  a  pre-Pearl  Harbor  father 
with  two  children  and.  like  everyone  else  out 
here,  I  want  to  know  when  I  will  go  home  and 
I  want  It  to  be  soon. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
Army  can  no  longer  be  trusted.  If  men  are  to 
be  demobilized  at  the  fastest  rate  commen- 
Etirate  with  available  shipping  and  occupa- 
tional needs,  some  action  by  Congress  Is 
necessary.  My  buddies  and  I  held  you  and 
other  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  Senate  responsible  for  our  predica- 
ment. You  put  us  In  the  Army  and  you  can 
get  us  out.  Either  demobilize  us  or,  when 
given  the  next  shot  at  the  ballot  box,  we  will 
demobilize  you. 

Yours  truly. 


Here  is  a  letter  from  another  well-edu- 
cated ofCcer.  also  a  graduate  from  a  very 
reputable  law  school.    I  quote : 

M'^NII.A.  P.  I..  January  11,  1946. 

T'FAy  Concksssman:  I  am  writing  you 
abopTthe  program  called  the  Army  demobi- 
lisation program,  specifically  as  it  applies  to 
the  Pacific  theater.  The  program  here  has 
been  one  continuous  story  of  generalities, 
distortions,  and  broken  promises.  The  last 
straw  was  when  we  found  out  that  the  Sec- 
retai^  of  War  did  not  even  know  that  no 
points  bad  been  accumulating  since  Septem- 
ber 2,  1945.  and  seemed  entirely  unaware  of 
General  Marshall 's  statement  to  Congress 
that  by  March  20  all  men  with  2  years'  service 
would  become  eligible.  Occupmtion  quotas 
have  been  set.  still  the  Army  announces  a 
slow-down  of  the  demobilization  with  three  or 
four  times  as  many  men  here  as  they  said  they 
would  need  according  to  tbelr  own  estimate. 
In  the  meantime  thou.sand8  of  officers  and 
men  sit  around  Idle.  The  blKg^st  waste  In 
the  Army  Is  the  waste  of  time!  The  sittia- 
tlon  applies  to  officers  as  well  as  enlisted  men. 

We  have  been  patimt  and  we  have  waited. 
Now  5  months  after  the  war  Ls  over  we  want 
to  know  bow  nux:h  more  at  our  lives  the  War 
Department  wants?  Is  47  months  and  80 
months  overseas  enough?  Is  the  real  reason 
for  this  the  desire  of  a  great  group  of  high- 
ranking  officers  to  keep  their  rank  and  com- 
mand? Was  the  promise  of  the  release  of 
a-yeer  men  meant  merely  to  placate  Con- 
greea  while  the  real  plans  were  formed  under- 
neath the  scenes?  Do  occupstlon  quotas 
mean  anything?  Why  are  ships  leaving  here 
empty?  Does  eligibility  under  the  point 
and  length  of  service  system  mean  a  priority 
for  discharges  or  Is  It  a  system  devised  to 
keep  me  in  the  Army? 

We  are  now  convinced  that  cur  only 
chance  for  redress  Is  with  Congress !  We  are 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Army  can  no 
longer  be  trusted.  My  buddies  and  I  hold 
you  and  other  Merotwrs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senate  responsible  for  our 
predicament.  Tou  put  us  In  the  Army  and 
yw  can  get  us  out.  Either  demotiUiae  us 
or,  when  given  the  next  shot  at  the  ballot 
'  box,  we  will  demobilise  you. 
Yours   truly. 


It  wiU  be  observed  that  these  men  say 
the  Army  can  no  longer  be  trusted.  They 
are  looking  to  Congres.s  for  relief.  They 
blame  Congress  for  putting  them  into  the 
service,  even  if  some  of  us  were  not  here 
when  war  was  declared,  and  they  are 
holding  Congress  responsible  for  their 
discharge  since  they  have  lost  faith  and 
confidence  in  the  Army  and  in  our  mili- 
tary organizations.  The  majority  party 
in  control  of  Congress  and  all  of  the 
committees  of  Congress,  and  especially 
the  committees  dealing  with  military  and 
naval  affairs,  will  do  well  to  consider  and 
weigh  the  statements  of  these  intelligent 
young  men. 

liOKE   TBOOPS   IN    MANILA   THAN    ARE    NEEDED    IN 
THS  CNTU  SOrTHWEKT  PACtTlC 

Tlie  following  is  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  a  verj-  well-educated  man 
serving  in  the  Army  in  the  Pacific  the- 
ater.   I  quote: 

JANUABT  10.  1946. 

Dear  Congressman:  A  mere  glance  at  the 
Army's  plan  to  slow  down  demobilization 
should  be  sufficient  to  convince  one  of  the 
crimen  against  humanity  being  unfolded  here 
In  the  Pacific,  The  Army  has  failed  com- 
pletely and  utterly  to  reduce  its  personnel 
to  a  figure  consistent  with  the  needs  for 
occupation  forces.  There  are  far  more  troops 
In  Manila  and  the  immediate  surrounding 
area  than  are  needed  for  the  entire  South- 
west Pacific. 

This  same  condition  exists  throughout  the 
enure  Pacific  theater,  with  the  exception  of 
Japan.  It  is  therefore  quite  apparent  that 
definite  and  drastic  steps  need  to  be  taken 
(and  we  mean  Just  that)  to  force  the  Army 
to  release  excess  personnel.  A  lot  of  "starji" 
will  have  to  iaU,  too.    The  more  the  better. 

We  don't  want  the  promise  of  a  reduction 
of  personnel  next  September  or  later.  In- 
stead we  feel  that  a  discharge  rate  of  700,000 
per  month  Is  Justifiable.  This  pace  should 
be  continued  until  the  actual  numbers 
needed  for  occupation  are  all  that  remain. 

Any  efforts  you  extend  along  thU  line  will 
be  greatly  appreciated  by  each  and  every  fel- 
low In  the  Army.  Too.  you  can  be  assured, 
all  of  us  from  northeastern  Oklahoma,  plus 
our  families  and  friends  shall  remember  it 
and  return  the  favor  when  the  opportunity 
arises. 

Respectfully  yours, 

The  same  malcontent  and  disappoint- 
ment is  expressed  by  the  boys  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater,  as  shown  by  the  following 
letter  which  I  have  just  received: 

Europe.  January   1949. 

HoNORABtE  Sir:  We.  those  thousands  of 
American  exiles  under  military  bondage, 
raise  our  voices  to  be  heard  through  all 
the  din  and  the  clamor  of  the  many  mer- 
cenaries at  work  on  the  home  front. 

We  are  those  same  men  who  were  Invited 
here  that  the  blood  of  war  might  not  be 
spilled  on  American  soil. 

We  are  thoee  same  men  who.  after  serving 
two.  three,  or  more  years  through  this  war. 
are  now  left  stranded — to  wonder  If  anyone 
particularly  cares  how  much  previous  time 
we  are  to  sacrlflce  or  whether  it  Is  believed 
that  we  are  gullible  enough  to  accept  the 
various  phases  of  the  War  Department's  de- 
mobilleallon  policies  as  being  anything  but 
a  carefully  timed  plan  of  excuses  to  delay  the 
whole  program. 

.  Are  the  lawmakers  of  our  country  no  long- 
er cfjncerned  with  what  1«,  or  what  Is  not 
Just — to  those  who  must  build  the  future? 
And  If  they  are  concerned,  do  they  consid- 
er It  more  Just  to  let  us  who  have  already 
given  so  much,  continue  giving  because  It  Is 
In  the  selfish  Interest  of  others,  or  more  con- 
venient to  the  stratefy  of  military  polltlcsT 


Why,  we  ask.  are  veterans  not  rotated  with 
those  who  have  not  yet  aerA'ed? 
Sincerely, 


Mr.  Speaker,  similar  letters  are  pour- 
ing into  my  oiBce  from  our  servicemen 
stationed  in  all  parts  of  the  world — in 
Manila.  Korea.  Guam.  Luzon.  Yokohama, 
Germany,  and  many  other  points  in  both 
the  Pacific  and  European  theaters.  The 
first,  second,  and  fourtli  letters  from 
which  I  have  quoted  above  are  from  com- 
missioned officers,  and  the  third  letter 
is  from  a  high-ranking  noncommis- 
sioned oflBcer.  These  men  are  men  of  Ihe 
highest  intet'rity.  whose  vei-aCity  cannot 
be  questioned.  Their  intelligence  Ls  suffi- 
cient to  enable  them  to  know  whereof 
they  sfieak.  and  they  are  not  prejudiced 
by  their  mistreatment  and  apparent  un- 
necessary delays  in  demobilization.  But, 
they  are  Americans  of  high  standing,  the 
boy^  whose  voices  will  be  heard  upon 
their  return.  IXiring  the  war  they 
served  well  and  nobly.  Now,  they  are 
telling  their  Congressmen  where  the  fault 
lies  and  who  is  to  blame.  They  are  still 
American.s  and  are  following  the  Ameri- 
can instinct  to  preserve  America  and  pre- 
vent the  inauguration  of  a  militaristic 
regime. 


Franklin  D.  RooseveU  Lives  On 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1946 

'  Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  1 
wish  to  include  herein  an  addi'css  which 
I  delivered  before  the  Junior  Board  of 
the  YMHA,  Lawrence,  Mass..  at  the 
Hebrew  Community  Center,  Sunday, 
January  27.  1946: 

He  was  the  first  global  leader  in  history, 
a  symbol  of  hope  for  the  common  man  ac 
home  and  abroad,  a  foe  of  privilege,  a  cham- 
pion of  the  people.  The  hardest  Job  In  the 
world  was  his  but  he  thrived  on  re«poiiat- 
blllty.  turning  every  Increase  In  power  to- 
ward the  welfare  of  humanity.  We  remem- 
ber his  precedent-shattering  leader6hip,  his 
energy  and  vision,  his  achievements  in  bring- 
ing ecoDomic.  political,  and  financial  power 
under  democratic  controls,  his  gallant  fight 
to  save  the  spiritual  values  of  our  civilisa- 
tion, his  determination  to  outlaw  aggression 
and  bring  all  men  together  In  the  family  i>f 
nations.  We  remember  the  long  cigarette 
holder  tilted  upward  at  a  rakish  angle,  the 
laughing  eyes,  the  gay  chuckle,  and  the  fire- 
side chats  when  he  visited  us  In  our  homes. 
We  came  to  know  him  and  love  him  and  with 
cheerful  affection  we  called  him  P.  D,  R. 

In  many  ways  he  was  more  than  one  man. 
He  became  the  spokesman  of  a  world- In- 
change.  giving  voice  to  all  of  our  hopes  aad 
aspirations.  Through  storm  and  stress  he 
led  his  people  and  the  world  by  the  band 
out  of  the  ruins  of  yesterday,  through  the 
dark  night  of  depresaloo  and  m'sr.  to  the  fin* 
faint  glimpse  of  the  brighter,  fairer  world 
of  tomorrow.  By  ability  and  temperament 
he  was  destined  to  meet  and  master  crises. 
But  the  greatness  of  his  heart,  reaching  out 
to  all  of  suffering  humanity  and  taking  all 
of  Its  troubles  to  its  care,  was  stronger  than 
the   mortal   frame   of   man  could   bear.    In 
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hta  thl  t««nth  year  aa  PrMldent  of  thca* 
United  itatoB.  in  the  mlftot  of  his  labors,  be 
was  call  ?<1  to  his  reward,  leaving  the  Inspira- 
tion of  lis  memory  to  guide  us  for  the  rest  of 
our  Journey. 

Frail  lin  D  RooeeTelt  Is  a  man  for  the  ages. 
Ratory  sara  thi»t  we  must  wait  for  the  per- 
apecilTi  of  time  to  establish  a  great  man'a 
worth.  With  lesaer  men  that  la  true.  But 
we.  Uvl  ig  through  the  greatest  crisis  In  the 
llKMiaai  tia  of  years  that  mark  man's  time  on 
carUk.  ( ne  that  has  brovght  us  to  the  dawn 
of  the  atomic  Age,  knew  that  P.  D.  R.  does 
not  ha<e  to  wait.  Before  our  eyes  we  have 
■MB  th»  revolution  cf  his  acconipUshmenta. 
that  h  story  can  only  add  to  his  brilliant 
rcccrd  1 1  pubic  service.  As  time  goes  by.  the 
world  \rili  catch  up  with  the  genius  of  bis 
Inalght.  Ccueratlons  at  yet  unborn  «1U  be 
nourlsl  ed  by  his  example. 

Of  d.rar.gulshed  Cutch  ancestry.  Franklin 
it  was  born  to  a  life  of  comfortable 
:  Educated  at  Groton  and  Harvard,  he 
for  the  law  and  practiced  his  profes- 
atcn  b<  fure  engaging  upon  a  public  career. 
He  wp!  in  the  national  eye  long  before  he 
•uterec  the  V.'hite  House.  He  had  been  a 
Hew  Y  >rk  State  senator.  There  as  a  younj 
man  h  t  attracted  attention  by  hla  single- 
bandec  attack  upon,  and  his  defeat  of.  the 
punnf  >1  political  organlaatkma  of  that  time. 
Ha  aan  ed  cs  Assistant  Bacratary  of  the  Navy 
In  Wcr  d  War  I  and  he  was  the  unsucceaattU 
candlUi  ite  for  Vice  President  when  James  M. 
Cox  wi  B  defeated  for  the  Presidency.  Then 
cam*  I  ba  traffic  day  in  1931  when  be  was 
atrtafca  i  wlUi  Infantile  paralysis  while  sw\rr.- 
mlng  a    the  farally  home  at  Cai  New 

Bruusv  Ick.     He  had   plunged   i  ■-  cold 

^i;rf  With  his  usual  zest.  A  few  h-jurs  later 
he  had  to  be  carried  away  on  a  stretcher.  For 
monihi  his  life  burg  in  the  balance.  And 
when  t\  e  recovered  it  was  only  to  And  that  he 
would  levcr  walk  again  as  other  men  walked. 
A  be<ir  dden  life,  or  one  doomed  to  a  w'aael 
chair.  1  las  a  doitbie  blow  to  a  man  of  Roosc- 
velt's  T  ullty.  He  was  not  the  type  to  accept 
defeat  md  watch  the  life  he  loved  go  by  t\^ 
window  .  There,  through  the  terrible  crdcal 
he  en<  ured.  were  forged  the  qviallties  of 
mind     ind    spirit    that    made    htm    utterly 

Ona  day  the  veteran  newspaperman  and 
ri  friend.   Louie    Howe,   viho  aaw   bla 

;.  j  f?.tth  Jiistlflcd  when  Franklin  Rooae- 

vett  hi:  ally  enterad  the  White  House,  came 
Into  th  r  invalid's  room.  Roosevelt  lay  in  his 
bed  thi  t  day  with  his  face  twisted  Ln  some 
concan  xatlon  of  thought  or  effort.  Great 
baada  it  perspiration  rolled  from  his  wriu- 
klad  foj  ebead. 

"Eoei.  what  la  It?"  Louie  called,  as  he 
liurrle<j  to  the  bedside. 

The  nan  ft^hting  on  that  bed  of  pa'n. 
took  a  leep  breath  and  opened  hts  eyes.  He 
looked  up  at  Louie  and  a  beaming  smile 
came  t  brough  the  sweat  on  his  face,  lika  * 
aMnahli  a  through  the  rain.  By  the  power 
of  wlL  ba  made  reluctant  nerve  centers 
raapoiu  . 

•Txjua."  he  said,  "you  don't  know  how 
much  lun  It  is  Just  to  try  to  move  your  big 
toe  am  to  do  It." 

8mal  wonder  that  Louie  Howe  had  such 
faith  1]  I  the  dauntlees  courage  of  thta  man. 
Others  would  come  to  know  It.  Gamely, 
]looaa«<  lit  fought  the  dlaaasa  and  after  tire- 
lllscourae:n>T  m<xitiia  of  treatment, 
ab  e  to  walk  with  steel  braces,  crutches 
«uid  flcally  with  the  aid  of  canes.  And  yet. 
auch  «aa  the  personality  of  the  man.  lie 
turned  our  attention  away  from  his  sf^lico 
He  looked,  he  acted  like  a  h?aliliy, 
at  man.  But  the  newspa^iermcn  who 
to  blm  knew,  and  It  became  an 
unwritten  law  with  them,  never  to  rer<.r  to 
tbla.  1  be  agony  «alch  marked  his  efTorta  to 
^Mwt,  navar  abowed  in  his  faca.  It 
for  b*m  to  sit  on  the  floor  of 
an  autdmcblle,  place  his  bends  on  the  edga 
of  ths  Boor  behind  blm  and  while  a^tec^- 
anta  lif  wd  bla  laga,  ba  wouid  ra^e  himself  by 


the  strength  of  his  arms.  Once  in  the  seat, 
he  would  immediately  smile  and  start  kid- 
ding the  reporters.  Before  this  greatneaa 
of  spirit,  who  could  but  edmlre  the  man. 

la  spite  of  this  hand.cap.  Franklin  Rcoae- 
velt  engaged  In  more  grueling  campaigns, 
and  traveled  more  miles — 3C0.C0J  of  thetu — 
than  any  President  in  our  history  He  ap- 
pear'xl  at  public  functions  surported  by  a 
military  aide  nr  Iranirg  upon  the  arm  of  a 
son.  ELamps  uere  used  to  assist  him  onto 
planes  and  railroad  trains  and  In  parts  of 
the  Cxectitive  Mansion.  He  permitted  hU 
birthday  to  be  used  for  celebration  thrcugh- 
ouc  the  country  to  ralac  funds  for  sufferers 
from  the  dicea&e.  Bcc&ua?  he  found  the 
waters  at  Warm  Springs.  Ga..  helpful.  Ur. 
Roosevelt  eot&bllshed  the  Warm  Sirings 
Ftundalion  so  that  others  suflerlni?  from  the 
same  afBlctlon.  but  without  the  money  to 
go  ther?.  might  en)cy  the  benefits. 

Once  he  told  a  rloee  friend  be  tbcu:;ht 
his  crippled  condition  was  an  asset. ''  He  ex- 
plained that  whlie  others  mi^ht  be  temp'ed 
to  get  up  now  and  then  to  look  cut  cf  the 
window  or  stretch  their  legs,  ha  wna  riveted 
tp  his  desk  and  thus  was  able  to  concentrate 
on  his  work. 

After  two  terms  as  Governor  of  New  York. 
hs  came  to  the  Waite  Hcu^o  In  the  midst 
of  a  strangling  dtpresslon,  proclaim-ng  that 
there  must  be  a  "new  deal"  lor  the  "forgotien 
man  "  His  predecessor  presented  him  with 
12.000.000  ur.employed.  p.lces  depressed  to 
new  low  levels,  a  shrunken  fo.'elgn  trade  and 
thotisands  of  baifk  failures.  The  whole  Na- 
tion had  the  Jitters  and  if  any  man  whs  in  a 
tough  spot,  it  was  Prauklln  Delano  Roose- 
velt. With  character'stlc  fearlessness  he 
to!d  the  NaMon:  "The  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear  is  fear  Itself."  Then  he  t<ickled  the 
mess.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  proclaim 
a  national  banking  holiday  that  closed  every 
financial  depository  In  the  country  for  10 
days  while  readjustments  ware  trade.  He 
summoned  Congress  Into  special  sess  on  to 
implement  by  law  a  naikmal  rcoowery  pro- 
gram that  broke  all  p>a<a<laata.  One  hun- 
dred days  later  every  one  of  his  re<5ue8ts 
had  been  granted  and  he  held  powers  never 
before  entrusted  to  a  President  in  peace- 
time. The  Nation  rallied  to  his  confidence 
and  drew  badly  needed  strength  from  It. 

The  Constitution  was  emended  to  repeal 
national  prohibition.  Social-security  bene- 
flu  were  provided  by  legislation.  A  wagc- 
hoiu:  law  was  anccted  for  lt:b.>r.  A  Securities 
and  Ochang^  Ccmm.ssion  was  set  up  to  curb 
gambling  with  the  Nation's  economic  wel- 
fare. A  good-neighbor  policy  was  estab- 
lished fcr  the  Western  Hem  sphere.  The 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  these  and  many  other  al- 
phabetical agencies,  became  familiar  house- 
hoM  terms.  Mr.  Roosevelt  swiftly  became 
known  as  the  country's  foremost  prcctical 
liberal  and  a  leader  of  a  social  revolution. 

It  was  to  hold  aloft  the  Nsw  Deal  banner 
for  a  second  term  that  the  President  was 
unanimously  renominr.ted  by  the  D-mocrats 
In  1936  and  overwhelmingly  defeated  bis  op- 
ponent in  the  election.  At  this  time  he  s&ld: 
"America  will  not  forget  these  recent  years. 
We  feared  fear.  Tcdiy  wj  have  conquered 
fear.  But  I  cannot,  with  candor.  Ull  ycu 
th9t  all  is  well  with  the  world  "  He  raised 
bis  voice  against  economic  despotism  which 
ba  LK.encd  to  the  tyranny  cf  politicul  autoc- 
racy that  preciptta;ed  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. "Cut  of  this  mcdem  clvlliratlon,"  he 
continued,  "econcmtc  royalists  carv.:d  new 
dynasties.  They  created  a  new  dr^potlsm 
and  wrapped  it  In  the  robes  of  lecal  sanc- 
tion. Toe  coliapsa  of  lflC9  sliov/eO  vp  t!'o 
despotism  'or  what  it  rea'ly  w?3.  The  elec- 
tion of  1933  wes  tlie  people's  maz:date  to  end 
It.    Under  that  mcnd^ta  It  la  balcg  ended." 

In  his  fl'st  two  tsrms.  &lr.  Rooaevelt  waa 
eoncerncd  primarily  with  domestic  problems. 
The  Agriculiural  Adjustment  Administration 
designed  to  help  farmera  thruu^h  ciop> 


control  measures  and  suh.«iidles.  The  TV  A — 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  project  of  flxd 
control,  navigation,  and  electric  power  dis- 
tribution—was  the  striking  example  of  tlie 
President's  rate  yardstick  for  public  servicrs. 
In  8  yaaia  alon?.  Mr.  Roosevelt  pushed 
thrcuffb  Ooagreas  expenditures  cf  (850.000.000 
for  vast  construction  such  as  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  pcwer  ai  d  ur  gatlon  plania  on 
the  Columbia  River.  By  the  end  of  bis  sec- 
ond term,  thjse  public  enterprises  were  sup- 
plylag  more  than  one-twentlcth  of  the  cc-ju- 
try's  electricity. 

Though  up  to  his  neck  In  the  wjrk  ct 
nr.tlonal  economic  recovery.  Mr.  Rx«e\clt. 
with  bis  world  view,  glimpsed  war  on  the 
horizon.  As  early  as  1937.  In  a  Chicago 
spe?ch.  he  demanded  the  quarantine  of  ag- 
gressor nations.  He  rcps-tcdly  adv.scd 
America  to  p.epare  for  any  emergency. 
Europe  went  to  war  in  September  1C33.  ind 
Mr.  Rooaevelt  watched  the  Axis  run  rough- 
shod over  country  after  counuy.  The  P  es- 
ld;nt  took  realistic  step«. 

He  and  his  supporteis  In  Congress  re- 
modeled the  Neutrality  Act  to  allow  c^sh- 
ccd-carry  purchases  of  arms  by  b?ll.gcre  nts 
•  •  •  a  step  favorins  the  Allies  After 
the  N:tzls  swarmed  through  Holland  ind 
Belgium  in  1940.  Mr.  Roosevelt  set  up  a  bil- 
lion dollar  emergency  arms  program  and  a 
National  Defense  Advisory  Commission.  He 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  prese:  ra- 
tion of  Britain  and  the  British  Navy  vcre 
necessary  to  defend  American  safety,  and 
In  September  1940  traded  60  old  deatroj  ers 
to  Britain  for  naval  and  air  ba^e  sites  in 
the  western  Atlantic,  llie  next  month,  se- 
lective service  became  law.  A  new  army 
was  drafted.  Naval  and  air  programs  were 
accelerated,  industry  put  on  a  wartime  bisis, 
and  America  became  the  "arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy." 

Kngroased  In  questions  of  defense  imd 
foreign  policy.  Mr.  Rocwelt  refrained  fiom 
stumping  for  a  third  term  until  the  veek 
before  ejection,  but  he  defeated  his  opponent 
by  4,000,000  bQlloU. 

In  Marrh  1C41  the  dollar  sign  was  wioed 
from  munlticns  fcr  the  Allies  In  a  multl- 
b'l'lon  lend-lease  program.  And  on  May  27, 
1941.  a  few  months  after  h»s  third  term  be- 
gan, the  Chief  Executive  declared  an  jn- 
llirited  national  emergency. 

Tliere  were  months  of  great  debate,  both 
In  and  out  of  Corgreea.  The  well-organized 
Isolationists,  cloclng  their  eyes  to  Inter  la- 
ttonal  realities,  fought  the  Precldent  eijry 
■tap  of  the  way.  Almcst  alone,  the  Pnsi- 
dent  imdert(X)k  the  task  of  educating  tba 
American  people  to  the  fact  that  the  ln:u- 
larltv  of  the  pist  was  gone.  Oceans  were  no 
barrier  to  airplanes,  and  radio,  and  prooa- 
ganda.  and  more  terrible  weapons  defyii\g 
dlsUnce.  which  were  already  In  the  exprri- 
menUl  stage.  We  did  not  live  in  an  ivory 
tower  where  we  could  choose  to  ignore  the 
rest  of  the  world.  We  were  a  port  of  t.nat 
world  and  we  would  have  to  face  the  d.m- 
gers  and  the  responsibilities  that  went  with 
it.  Because  of  the  great  faith  which  Ameri- 
cana bed  In  (Yankiln  Rooaevzlt.  they  .is- 
tencd  and  learned  and  applied  pressure  to 
CoDffraaa  to  support  his  policies.  Thank 
Ood  that  we  had  such  a  realistic  leadar. 
With  someone  else,  we  might  have  baan 
doomed. 

But  suddenly  Japan,  borrowing  a  technique 
of  surprise  and  treachery  from  her  Axis  part- 
ners in  crime,  struck  Pearl  Harbor  at  the  very 
moment  \.hen  her  mouthpieces  in  Woshlrg- 
ton  were  deceitfully  talking  conrl!lr.tion  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull. 

It  r/aa  a  day.  Mr.  Rooaevelt  dadarad. 
"which  will  live  m  Infamy." 

Our  cnemlea  thought  they  had  Mr  Roa*- 
veit  where  they  wanted  him  but  they  did  i.ot 
know  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Thirty  days  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  Ccngrcaa  gasped  when  the  Chief 
Executive  proposed  a  .a-year  production  of 
185.C00  planes,  120  000  Unks.  66.000  ar.ti- 
altcralt  guns,  and  18,CO0,CCO  tons  of  sbipplog. 
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Fantastic.  Impoasible,  many  declared,  but 
Mr.  Roosevelt  knew  no  such  words.  It  was 
typical  of  the  man.  He  had  vielon.  but  the 
practical  cnpactty  to  make  It  become  fact. 
Stalin  called  him  "the  great  organizer." 
Production  goals,  stupendous  as  they  seemed, 
subsequently  were  expanded,  again  and 
agr.ln;  America  amazed  herself  and  the  world. 
The  Allies  achieved  a  crushing  bUi>eriority  of 
arms  over  their  foes. 

Taking  time  out  from  these  great  efforts. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  proclaimed  to  Congress  his 
famed  "four  freedoms" — freedom  of  speech 
and  religion,  freedom  from  want  and  fear — as 
fundamental  to  a  lasting  peace.  In  part, 
they  formed  the  basis  of  our  peace  alm$  and 
were  Incorporated  Into  the  Atlantic  Charter, 
drafted  by  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  In  their  first  mcctlns  aboard  war- 
ships anchored  off  the  Newfoundland  coast. 

In  addition  to  his  many  talents,  the  Presi- 
dent was  an  able  strategist.  Churchill  gave 
him  credit  for  being  the  "author  of  this 
mighty  undertaking"  In  north  Africa.  The 
Allies  swept  the  enemy  from  the  African  con- 
tinent, out  of  Sicily,  and  finally.  In  Italy, 
carried  warfare  to  Europe  Itself.  The  Presi- 
dent's activity  was  prodigious.  He  fiew  to 
Casablanca  tor  another  consultation.  For 
the  first  time  during  the  war,  an  American 
Chief  Erecntive  had  gene  to  foreign  soil.  Net 
Since  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  did 
not  have  to  leave  the  District  of  Columbia, 
had  a  President  been  In  a  combat  zone.  But 
this  was  only  one  of  his  many  travels,  observ- 
ing and  coordinating  the  strategy  of  global 
warfare.  He  Jotirneyed  to  Quebec,  to  Cairo, 
to  Teheran,  and  H.iwall. 

In  1944  be  was  again  overwhelmingly 
elected  on  a  platform  of  winning  the  war 
and  establishing  the  peace  But  the  strain 
was  beginning  to  tell.  By  this  time  we  had 
7.000.C00  men  ove'-seas.  We  had  landed  in 
Normandy  and  driven  the  enemy  back  into 
his  own  country.  In  the  Paciiic  the  Japs 
were  defeated  In  Burma,  flushed  from  one 
Island  stronghold  after  another,  his  navy 
worn  down  by  attrition  and  his  homeland 
subjected  to  the  mounting  fury  of  B-29 
bombers. 

Then  came  the  conference  with  Stalin  and 
Churchill  at  Yalta.  Tlicse  of  us  who  saw  pic- 
tures of  this  meeting  in  the  newsreels  became 
uneasy.  Th?  President  was  thin  and  drawn, 
his  ch^kfi  hollow,  and  he  wore  a  shawl 
around*hls  shoulders.  When  he  came  back  to 
report  to  Congress  the  anxiety  of  those  who 
saw  him  deepened  Then  he  left  for  Warm 
Springs.  Already  he  was  preparing  for  the 
great  peace,  whose  foundations  would  be  built 
at  the  forthcoming  San  Francisco  Conference 
of  the  United  Nations.  His  armies  were  at 
the  gates  of  Berlin  and  Tokyo.  Victory  was 
in  Blgbt.  And  the  next  task  was  the  Job  of 
organizing  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  a 
family  of  nations — with  security  and  cppor- 
ti'nity  for  all.  On  the  afternoon  of  April  12. 
1945.  he  was  working  on  his  papers  when  he 
locked  up  and  said:  "I  have  a  terrific  head- 
ache." In  a  few  minutes  he  had  lost  con- 
scioxisness.  At  3:  35  p.  ra  he  died,  of  a  mas- 
sive cerebral  hemorrhege. 

Th"  world  was  stunned.  Common  people 
In  every  country  wept  openly  when  they 
heard  that  their  friend  was  gone.  The  most 
striking  thing  about  his  death  was  that  mil- 
lions took  It  as  a  personal  loss.  One  of  his 
"Young  Guard"  Democrats.  Representative 
LTi«»r*  Joiiffzrtf.  of  Texas,  said:  "There  are 
plenty  of  us  left  here  to  try  to  block  and  run 
Interference,  as  he  had  taught  us.  but  the 
man  who  carried  the  ball  Is  gone — gone.  He 
was  Jtut  like  a  daetdy  to  me  alwajrs:  he 
r!way8  taM:ed  to  me  Just  that  way.  He  was 
the  one  person  I  ever  knew,  anywhere,  who 
v.a6  nevpr  afraid.  Ood,  how  he  could  take  It 
for  us  all." 

Mrs.  B'eanor  Roosevelt  said,  when  In- 
formed of  the  death  of  the  President: 

"I  am  more  sorry  for  the  people  cf  the 
country  and  the  world  than  I  am  for  vu." 


The  First  Lady  received  Vice  President  T:ai- 
man  In  her  second  floor  sitting  room  which 
adjoins  the  President's  bedroom  In  the 
Whi";e  House. 

She  told  Triunan  "the  President  has  Just 
passed  away." 

"What  can  I  do?"  Truman  said. 

"Tell  us  what  we  can  do,"  Mrs.  Roo6eve!t 
replied.  "Is  there  any  way  we  can  help 
you?" 

There  waa  the  valiant  rpirlt  working 
through  those  close  to  him.  reaching  out  to 
help  all  people.  The  true  mark  of  greatness 
is  the  unselfish  devotion  which  it  inspires  In 
others. 

We  meet  to  h9nor  the  personality  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  We  shall  perpetuate  It,  ;;3 
he  would  want  us  to,  not  In  backward -look- 
ing requiem  but  in  the  spirit  that  never  dies. 
We  shall  carry  Into  our  prlvr  te  lives  and  cur 
public  duties  the  gallant  and  generous  love 
of  mankind  which  was  his. 

And  as  we  Journey  up  the  staircase  of  time, 
that  great  heart  liiail  never  be  far  away. 
In  times  of  doubt  and  stress  we  shall  he?r 
his  friendly  voice  saying:  "Carry  on.  There 
Is  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself." 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  showed  the  way. 
With  his  spirit  still  with  us — we  shall  fellow 
through,  as  better  men  and  better  America:  s 
to  finish  the  Job  he  so  nobly  began.  F.  D.  R. 
lives  on — In  us.  * 

In  the  name  of  the  Junior  board  of  the 
YMHA  this  plaque  Is  dedicated  to  the  con- 
tinuing Inspiration  which  he  gives  to  our 
American  way  of  life. 


A  Tax  Exemption  for  Doctors 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVF.S 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
h?ar  a  great  deal  abcut  the  shortage  of 
doctors  and  surgeons  and  dentists.  Ac- 
cusations have  been  made  that  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  are  hoarding 
the.se  trained  profes.'^ionals  to  the  detri- 
ment of  civilian  public  health.  Yet  it 
is  obvious  that  even  in  many  service  hos- 
pitals there  are  barely  enough  doctors 
and  nurses  to  care  adequately  for  those 
who  have  been  physically  or  mentally 
wounded  and  who  are  certainly  entitled 
to  every  bit  of  the  finest  curative  talent 
available. 

Proposals  are  also  being  made  for  vari- 
ous kinds  of  governmental  control  of  the 
medical  profession — socialized  medicine 
as  it  is  called — by  which  all  doctors  re- 
ceive a  stipend  from  government  and 
would  be  empowered  in  some  instances 
to  prescribe  for  and  operate  upon  citi- 
zens against  the  will  of  the  patient. 

None  of  these  proposals  is  a  logical 
development  of  the  American  system  of 
recognizing,  promoting,  and  rewarding 
individual  choice  and  achievement.  In 
our  earlier  history  pioneer  medicos  were 
rewarded  for  their  frequently  ill-paid 
devotion  by  a  very  special  place  in  the 
community,  high  respect  from  their  fel- 
low citizens  and  patients,  and  pasrment 
in  lovingly  prepared  delicacies  where 
each  was  scarce.  Those  times  have 
largely  vanished.  To  become  a  doctor, 
a  surgeon,  a  dentist  now  requires  some 
8  or  9  years  of  linremunerative  and  ex- 


pensive schooling.  Until  he  has  com- 
pleted all  this,  usually  by  the  time  he  Is 
29  or  30.  the  doctor  cannot  even  begin 
to  earn  his  own  bread  and  salt,  much 
less  begin  to  repay  himself  for  the  co5ts 
of  learning  his  profession. 

In  addition,  as  every  Informed  person 
knows,  ail  reputable  medical  practition- 
ers give  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
time  to  treatment  of  patients  who  are 
unable  to  jiay  for  the  .services  in  any 
way— except  by  gratitude.  Surveys  as 
to  the  amount  of  these  unpaid  spivices 
indicate  that  the  percentages  ranges 
from  around  30  to  45  of  all  trealnienls 
given.  This  is  a  direct  contribution  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  sureeon.  or 
dentist  to  the  public  welfare.  In  addi- 
tion are  the  hours  spent  without  pay  in 
public  research  work,  on  hospital  boards. 
and  boards  of  charitable  orr^anizalions. 
All  this  must  be  chalked  up  to  profes- 
sional devotion  since  it  results  in  no 
return  and  often  requires  the  practi- 
tioner to  lengthen  his  working  day  to  15 
or  16  hours  or  more  in  times  of  epidemic. 
There  arc  no  limits  possible  on  a  doctor's 
working  day. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  it  seems 
obvious  that  one  of  the  ways  to  restore 
the  medical  profession  to  its  privileged 
place  in  the  community  and  to  attract 
the  necessary  number  of  young  men  and 
women  into  its  ranks  for  future  care  'jf 
public  health  is  to  recognize  the  time 
spent  In  strjctly  public  service  by  credit- 
ing such  time  as  a  deduction  on  the  in- 
come which  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
dentists  actually  receive  from  patients 
who  can  pay  for  service  rendered.  That 
is  the  reason  for  my  introducing  a  meas- 
ure to  grant  such  income-tax  exemp- 
tions to  members*  of  the  medical  and 
dental  professions. 
> 

Democrats  Continue  to  Hold  Lead  in 
Cities 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSrN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedncf!day,  January  30.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  have  lately  been  giving  the  Eightieth 
Congress  to  the  Republicans  may  well 
pause  to  observe  the  results  of  the  recent 
Gallup  poll  which  sampled  the  sent!-* 
ment  of  voters  In  the  large  metropolitan 
centers. 

The  survey  showed  that  if  an  election 
were  held  today  over  two-thirds  of  the 
voters  in  the  13  largest  cities  in  the  coun- 
try would  support  Democratic  candi- 
dates. These  cities  accounted  for  more 
than  one-fifth  of  all  the  major  party 
votes  cast  in  1940.  The  preponderance 
of  D2mocratlc  voters  was  even  greater 
than  that  registered  in  the  1940  and  1944 
elections. 

Another  sampling  of  voter  opinion  in 
cities  of  from  100.000  to  500.003  popula- 
tion showed  almost  the  same  results. 

Here  is  decisive  evidence  thet  the  peo- 
ple— and  especially  organized  labor — 
recognize  the  gains  that  have  been  made 


^ 
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und(  r  the  Democratic  administrations 
slnc<  1933.  Here  is  proof  that  they  are 
dete  mined  not  to  relinquish  these  gains 
by  s  If  Itching  their  allegiance  to  a  party 
that  longs  for  a  return  to  the  good  old 
days  of  sp>ecial  privilege  for  the  few  at 
the  >xpense  of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

If  these  sagacious  voters  want  to  see 
som:  thing  that  will  provide  a  vindication 
of  tl  eir  good  sense — if  they  want  to  wit- 
ness an  example  of  what  would  happen 
imd«  r  a  Republican  Congress — I  recom- 
menl  that  they  pay  particularly  close 
attention  to  the  proceedings  here  In  the 
Houi  e  during  the  next  few  days. 

W  thin  a  day  or  two  we  shall  be  con- 

ng  the  labor  legislation  that  has 

reported  out  by  the  Labor  Com- 

There  have  been  indications  that 

Republicans  will  undertake  a  con- 

cert(  d  drive  to  change  this  legislation 

amending  it  so  that  it  can  be  used 

weapon  against  labor. 

Aii  informed  electorate  Is  the  best 
guarantee  against  the  usurpation  of 
powi  T  by  those  who  would  crush  the  back 
of  h.bor  and  return  this  country  to  in- 
dustrial chaos  that  prevailed  under  the 
last  Republican  regime.  It  is  gratifying, 
ther  ffore,  to  note  that  the  labor  districts 
are  itill  solidly  Democratic. 
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Hear  Cabinet  Members  in  Our  Own 
Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TXNNESsn 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  January  30,  1946 

M(.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leavr  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
inclqde  two  editorials  from  the  Baltimore 
I  only  asl.  consideration  of  these 
Members  of  Congress: 


the   Baltimore   Sun   of   January    20. 
19401 

CVIOKNCX  or  THX  NZZD  rOI  MK.  KETAUVFBS 
QUESTION  PUUOO 

Tuesday  General  Eisenhower  appeared 

a   large   audience   In    the   Library   of 

and  made  a  speech.    It  was  a  good 

and  on  a  gravely  urgent  subject.    In 

.  the  general,  as  Chief  of  Staff,  was 

Americans  that  if  they  want  to  keep 

nations    down,   as    all    Americans 

will   have  to  have  an  army  to  do 


tliey 


Wh  tt  audience  did  the  general  choose  to 

this   speech?     Oh,    a    Washington   au- 

mosUy  men  In  the  middle  or  later 

bri«cht  men  by  their  locks,  fairly  well 

Intelligently    Intereated    in    the   subject 

Any  other  thing   to  remark  about 

lence?     Well,  they  did  happen  to  be 

of  the  Contp-ess  of  the  United  States. 

if  this  was  the  Congress  of  the  United 

listening  to  a  discussion  of  high  state 

by  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  a  question  of 

national  Import,  why  did  It  all  take 

in  the  Library  of  Congress?    Why  was 

mating  procedurally  and  technically  In- 

?    Why  were  there  no  questions  from 

?    Why  was  this  historic  confronta- 

the  mUitary  and  the  civilian  legisla- 

a^thority  so  carefully  disgtUsed  as  Just 

public  lecture  as  might  have  taken 

It  the  grange  hall  in  any  rural  vUlag* 

Republic? 


n<or? 

o' 


If  3rou  want  a  really  comprehensive  an- 
swer to  that  question,  delivered  with  ob- 
vious though  controlled  passion,  and  with  a 
wealth  of  historical  background  and  con- 
stitutional perspective,  talk  to  the  Honor- 
able EsTxs  KrrAtrvn,  Representative  in  Con- 
gress for  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
Tennessee.  For  Mr.  KxrAXTvia  is  In  this,  as 
in  several  previous  Congresses,  sponsor  of  a 
resolution  which  would  provide  for  a  "re- 
port and  question  period."  And  the  purpose 
of  this  question-period  resolution  Is  pre- 
cisely to  allow  men  like  General  Eisenhower 
to  appear  before  the  full  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  give  reports  on  high  policy 
In  a  wholly  formal  and  ofl\clal  way. 

As  Mr.  KsTAxrvTR  sees  this  question-period 
Idea.  It  wculd  permit  the  House  commit- 
tees to  Invite  any  Cabinet  member  or  agency 
chief  to  appear  before  the  whole  body  of  the 
House  Questions  would  be  prepared  in 
writing  In  advance  for  the  visitor  to  answer. 
In  this  way  the  whole  House  membership 
could  hear  what  the  answer  was.  What  Is 
more,  the  visitor  would  have  to  appear  but 
once  where,  under  the  present  system,  he 
may  have  to  say  the  same  thing  before  a 
half  dozen  different  committees  without  even 
then  reaching  the  full  House  membership. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Kefauver  plan  would 
not  cover  both  House  and  Senate,  as  did 
the^brary  of  Confress  meeting  Tuesday. 
There  may  be  kinks  of  various  kinds  that 
will  have  to  be  Ironed  out.  But  by  and  large 
the  fact  that  Gjneral  Eisenhower,  like 
Messrs.  Stlmson  and  Patterson  before  him, 
has  had  to  take  this  extraordinary  and  In- 
formal way  of  laying  his  case  before  the 
National  Legislature  argues  a  certain  defect 
In  our  constitutional  practice.  No  one  has 
diagnosed  this  defect  better  or  prescribed 
for  it  more  ingeniously  than  Mr.  KzrAuvni. 
It  Is  time  his  colleagues  listened  to  what  he 
says. 

[From    the   Baltimore   Sun   of   January   21, 
1946] 

MR.    HtriJ.    SHOWED    THE    WAT 

President  Truman's  annual  message  to 
Congress  this  year  comes  at  a  time  when 
relations  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  are  less  satisfactory  than  at  any 
time  In  recent  memory. 

Congress  did  little  in  the  4  months  prior 
to  the  Christmas  adjournment  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  which  the  President 
Included  in  a  lengthy  message  last  Septem- 
ber. Chagrined  by  the  delays,  the  President 
went  to  the  microphone  In  the  first  week  of 
the  new  year  to  urge  that  citizens  write  let- 
ters to  their  Congressmen  demanding  action. 

Now  the  President  sends  up  a  new  mes- 
sage restating  and  amplifying  his  program. 
The  eClCiency  of  our  system  of  government 
In  a  period  of  grave  domestic  strain  def>ends 
on  the  sort  of  teamwork  which  marks  the 
consideration  of  the  latest  set  of  recom- 
mendations. This  matter  of  teamwork  be- 
tween the  exfcOMle  and  legislative  arms  is 
as  important  in  ItFway  as  the  reorganization 
of  CongTcaa.  which  was  discussed  In  this 
space  last  week. 

Indeed,  there  Is  a  close  relation  between 
the  two  subjecu.  The  reorganization  of 
Congress  Is  necessary  to  promote  legislative 
efficiency  Just  as  the  reorganiaatlon  of  the 
executive  departments  Is  neeeasary  to  bring 
about  administrative  efllclency.  But  gov- 
ernmental efficiency  in  the  larger  sense  de- 
pends upon  the  harmonious  cooperation  of 
the  two  arms. 

Such  cooperation  has  depended  In  the 
past  more  on  chance  and  personalities  than 
on  formal  procedures.  Strong  Presidents, 
like  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, have  by  the  sheer  force  of  their  leader- 
ship and  the  adroit  use  of  patronage  man- 
aged to  create  close  ties  between  the  White 
House  and  the  Capitol.  With  weaker  Presi- 
dents in  the  White  House  the  ties  have  tend- 
ed to  disappear  and  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  taken  divergent  courses,  with  the 


result  that  public  policy  has  remained  static 
for  considerable  periods  of  time. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  not  the  strong  Pretident 
Mr.  Roosevelt  or  Mr.  Wilson  was.  Unless  spe- 
cial efforts  are  made,  his  course  and  that  of 
Congress  may  easily  diverge.  Such  a  diver- 
gence, with  Its  paralyzing  effect  on  Govern- 
ment, would  at  this  time  be  a  calamltj .  To 
prevent  It  should  be  a  major  object  of  con- 
cern on  both  sides. 

Prevention  requires  compromise.  Tliat  Is 
to  say,  Mr.  Truman  cannot  adopt  a  stiff- 
necked  attitude  and  insist  on  his  own  way  on 
every  issue.  Nor  can  Congress  override  the 
President  at  all  times.  If  the  energies  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  Government  are  to  be  Joined 
in  meeting  the  emergencies  that  He  ahead, 
there  must  be  real  give-and-take  teamwork. 
With  a  run-of-mlne  President  like  Mr.  Tru- 
man this  calls  for  special  procedures  and 
organization. 

How  can  teamwork  be  organized?  The  key 
to  this  question  is  to  be  found  In  the  consul- 
tative procedure  Initiated  by  former  s;ecre- 
tary  Hull  in  preparation  for  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Conference,  at  which  the  preliminary 
draft  of  the  United  Nations  Chartei  was 
agreed  on.  In  anticipation  of  that  confer- 
ence Mr.  Hull  asked  for  the  appointment  of 
a  bipartisan  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  to  assist  In  work- 
ing out  plans  for  an  International  orgsnlza- 
tlon.  The  committee  was  appointed,  and  Its 
members  were  In  close  touch  with  the  State 
Department  throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  meeting  and  also  In 
connection  with  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference. 

As  a  result  of  these  consultations  congres- 
sional advice  was  continuously  available  to 
the  State  Department  and  the  President,  and 
they  were  able  to  shape  American  policy  ac- 
cordingly. At  the  same  time  congresislonal 
leaders  In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  were 
constantly  Informed  as  to  the  developing  In- 
terchanges with  foreign  governments,  and 
thalr  attitude  toward  policy  was  In  no  small 
degree  Influenced  by  the  knowledge  so 
acquired. 

In  other  words,  there  was  In  the  manage- 
ment of  foreign  affairs  In  this  tremendously 
Important  enterprise  a  constant  Interweav- 
ing of  executive  and  legislative  Influences. 
The  success  here  at  home  of  the  program 
which  has  now  brought  American  delegates 
to  the  UNO  meeting  in  London  Is  due  In 
great  measure  to  the  arrangement  which  Mr. 
Hull  suggested. 

While  the  Hull  procedure  was  designed  to 
promote  a  nonpartisan  consideration  of  for- 
eign affairs  as  well  as  to  secure  congrraAlonal 
coop?ratlon,  there  is  no  reason  why  Vt  could 
not  be  adapted  to  the  formulation  of  do- 
mestic policy.  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much 
to  expect  the  cooperation  of  the  minority 
party  In  shaping  domestic  measures,  but  ar- 
ran;jements  could  easily  be  made  to  set  up 
Democratic  congressional  committees  to  con- 
sult with  the  President  and  his  advisers  on 
labor  policy,  on  tax  policy,  on  price  controls, 
on  agriculture,  and  perhaps  other  Important 
subjects.  If  the  consultations  were  con- 
ducted In  the  !;lve-and-take  spirit  which 
marked  the  Interchanges  between  Secretary 
Hull  and  the  senatorial  subcommittee  on 
foreign  affairs  the  effect  would  be  bencflclal. 

By  the  use  of  such  committees  congres- 
sional Influence  would  be  brought  into  play 
In  the  formulation  of  administrative  policy. 
A  t)etter  knowledge  of  the  grave  difficulties 
which  the  administration  Is  encountering 
would  at  the  same  time  be  brought  home  to 
congressional  leaders.  Given  a  desire  In  both 
branches  of  the  Government  to  rise  above 
petty  bickering,  such  arrangemenu  would 
lead  to  a  greater  degree  of  understanding  and 
teamwork  as  between   the  two  branches. 

This  procedure  has  the  advantage  of  being 
extra-legal.  That  Is  to  say.  it  could  be  set 
up  without  passage  of  any  law.  The  only 
necessity  would  be  a  decision  on  the  part 
of  the  President  and  the  members  of  the 
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Cabinet  to  take  this  means  of  promoting 
better  relations  with  Congress.  Or.  again, 
congressional  leaders  could  take  the  initiative 
and  approach  the  President  with  proposals  of 
this  kind. 

This' Is  not,  of  course,  the  only  means  of 
strengthening  the  ties  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  arms  of  the  Government. 
Other  proposals  of  a  more  formal  nature  have 
frequently  been  suggested.  The  plan  of  Rep- 
resentative Ketauver  of  Tennessee  to  have 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  heads  of 
independent  offices  appear  before  the  House 
and  Senate  at  stated  times  to  submit  to 
questioning  is  especially  noteworthy  In  this 
connection.  The  procedure  used  by  Secre- 
tary Hull  and  the  one  proposed  by  Mr. 
Ketauveh  are  not  necessarily  exclusive. 
Both  might  well  be  used 

The  basic  requirement  is  that  practical 
procedures  be  set  up  to  promote  the  coopera- 
tion which  has  been  left  to  chance  and  per- 
sonalities ^n  the  past.  Any  arrangement 
which  provlr'efl  Congress  with  continuous 
Information  as  to  what  the  executive  depart- 
ments are  doing  and  thinking  and  which  also 
provides  the  executive  departments  and  the 
President  with  continuous  congressional  ad- 
vice will  contribute  to  this  end. 


MacArthur  Winning  Peace  in  Japan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedneaday.  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  'Visconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Walter  W.  Van  Kirk  is  secretary  of 
the  department  of  international  justice 
and  good  will  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches,  and  recently  he  had  the  priv- 
ilege, with  others,  to  vi.sit  Japan.  In  the 
Christian  Century  of  January  23,  1946, 
there  appears  a  most  Interesting  article 
by  him  on  the  situation  in  Japan.  He 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  I  am  certain  tliis  article  is  of 
interest  to  all  members.  I  include  the 
article,  as  follows: 

Winning  the  Peace  in  Japan 
(By   Walter  W.  Van  Kirk) 

The  political,  economic,  and  educational 
reforms  Initiated  In  Japan  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  Indicate  that  the  peace  may  be  won 
In  that  country.  This  Is  the  unanimous  view 
of  the  Christian  deputation  that  visited 
Japan. 

Promptly  upon  our  arrival  In  Tokyo  we 
were  Invited  by  General  MacArthur  to  a 
luncheon  conference  In  the  American  Em- 
bassy. In  the  course  of  this  3-hour  inter- 
view we  were  given  a  broad  outline  of  tha 
occupation  policv  which  the  Allied  com- 
mander believed  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  and  democratic  Japan.  As 
far  as  MacArthur  Is  concerned  freedom  for 
the  Japanese  people  is  more  than  a  political 
shibboleth  "The  war  was  fought."  he  said, 
•to  make  Japan  free  and  I  am  determined 
to  give  these  people  their  freedom."  The 
Isjue,  we  were  told,  was  not  one  of  a  soft 
peace  or  a  hard  peace,  but  a  Just  peace. 

"The  Japanese  people,"  MacArthur  said  to 
us,  "were  the  only  warlike  people  In  Asia. 
If  now  these  people  can  be  given  their  free- 
dom they  will  not  again  choos3  war.  People 
who  are  free  are  not  warlike.  Wars  are  made 
by  lenders.  Wars  do  not  come  up  out  of 
the  minds  of  free  people.  If  Japan  can  now 
be  led  Into  the  ways  of  freedom  there  should 
be  peace  In  the  Pacific  for  a  thotisand 
year*," 


MAC  AirrHXTE    A   STATESMAN 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
freedom  and  Its  concomitant  blessings  can 
be  fully  brought  to  a  conquered  people  by  an 
army  of  occupation.  Freedom  and  democ- 
racy are  the  byproducts  of  an  Inner  com- 
pulsion, not  of  externally  applied  pressiue. 
But  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  significance 
to  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  that  In  General 
MacArthur  the  Japanese  people  have  found 
a  friend  who  possesses  rare  gtfu  of  states- 
manship. 

Accordingly,  our  deputation  felt  that  we 
were  witnessing,  whUe  In  Japan,  the  begin- 
ning stages  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
reform  movements  In  history.  We  saw  an 
army  of  occupation  everywhere  hailed  as  an 
army  of  deliverance.  This  demonstrrition  of 
confidence  In  General  MacArthur  and  his 
associates  Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  masses  are  entirely  convinced  that 
the  present  policy  of  the  occupation  authori- 
ties is  designed  to  create  a  new  and  better 
Japan. 

General  MacArthur  has  scrapped  the  Japa- 
nese sword.  With  a  rare  understanding  of 
oriental  psychology  he  has  pulled  the  props 
from  \mder  the  military.  The  most  un- 
popular people  in  Japan  today  are  the  war 
lords  and  their  Jingoistic  compatriots.  I 
am  confident  that  If  the  prosecution  of  the 
Japanese  militarists  were  left  to  the  people 
whom  they  deceived  the  Job  would  be  well 
done.  Oeneral  litacArthur  has  dealt  sternly 
with  the  notorious  "thought"  police.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Man- 
churian  affair  the  Japanese'  people  are  free 
to  think  and  to  express  their  convictions 
without  fear  of  being  manhandled  and 
thrown  Into  prison.  They  know  that  If  their 
own  military  masters  had  won  the  war  this 
freedom  would  have  been  denied  them. 

changes  in  constitution 
General  MacArthur  had  no  sooner  been 
Installed  in  Tokyo  than  he  began  pressing 
for  changes  In  the  imperial  constitution. 
Certain  of  the  desired  changes  have  already 
been  approved  by  the  Diet.  The  primary 
purpose  is  the  democratization  of  Japanese 
society,  and  the  substitution  of  freedom  for 
regimentation.  The  new  constitution  will 
guarantee  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion, 
and  education.  The  sovereignty  of  the  Em- 
peror will  be  restricted  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  will  be  expanded.  The  right  of 
labor  to  bargain  will  be  recognized.  The 
existing  peers  law  will  be  revised  and  the 
arbitrary  legislative  power  once  possessed 
bj  the  House  of  Peers  will  be  no  more. 
There  was  such  a  favorable  public  response 
to  these  suggested  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion that  a  number  of  princes  forthwith  re- 
nounced all  privileged  status  and  declared 
tliat  hereafter  they  would  regard  themselves 
as  ordinary  subjects.  The  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
was  removed  when  Emperor  Hirohlto  In  his 
New  Year  rescript  told  his  people  that  em- 
perors of  Japan  are  not  divine  and  that  the 
Japanese  are  neither  superior  to  other  races 
nor  destined  to  rule  the  world. 

In  the  new  political  structure  there  will  be 
lltle  if  any  opportunity  for  the  Japanese 
Jlngoists  to  Influence  the  shape  of  things.  In 
one  of  his  most  recent  directives.  General 
MacArthur  has  ordered  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  remove  from  public  office  and  to 
ban  from  the  coming  general  election  all 
active  exponents  of  military  nationalism  In- 
cluding officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  "in- 
fluential" members  of  Japanese  nationalist 
or  secret  patriotic  societies,  and  all  officers, 
directors,  add  local  heads  of  the  Imperial 
Rule  Assistance  Association  and  the  Imperial 
Rule  Political  Society.  These  blatant  pro- 
tagonists of  military  aggression  are  slapped 
down  In  a  moet  thoroughgoing  manner. 
Slapped  down,  too,  are  the  members  of  con- 
troling  war  boards,  the  governors  and  ad- 
ministrative council  members  of  conquered 
territories,    and   "any    person    who   has   de- 


nounced  or   contributed   to   the   seizure   of* 
opponents  of  the  mUltary  regime." 

rAaCIST    OaCANtZATlONS    CONE 

Gone  with  the  wind  are  the  notorious 
Black  Dragon  Society,  the  Greater  East  Asia 
Association,  the  Great  Japan  Renovation 
Society  and  the  Great  Japan  Asia  Alliance. 
The  members  of  the  new  Japanese  Diet  may 
be  political  novices  but  they  can  at  least 
be  counted  upon  to  give  more  than  Up  service 
to  the  building  of  a  new  and  democratic 
Japan.  Seldom,  If  ever,  has  there  been  such 
a  thorough  liquidation  of  a  once  proud  and 
boastful  military  caste.  How  far  under- 
ground these  militaristic  patrloteers  have 
been  or  may  yet  be  driven  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  they  have  been  driven  underground.  And 
while  they  are  underground  the  Japanese 
people  will  be  free  to  fashion  a  new  Japan 
without  fear  of  the  coercive  pressures  once 
exercised  by  the  saber  rattlers. 

On  the  economic  front  the  feudallstlc  sjrs- 
tem  of  land  tenure  has  fallen  under  the 
MacArthur  ban.  With  the  Issuance  of  this 
directive  the  system  of  absentee  ownership 
was  dealt  a  body  blow.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment was  given  until  March  15  to  formulate 
a  program  of  rural  reform  that  would  do  two 
things:  Facilitate  transfer  of  land  from  ab- 
sentee owners  to  land  operators,  and  provide 
for  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  by  the  tenant 
from  nonoperatlng  owners  In  annual  install- 
ments and  at  reasonable  rates  of  Interest.  It 
was  further  specified  that  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  credit  for  the  pur- 
chase of  landlords'  holdings,  stabilize  farm 
prices  and  protect  yesterday's  tenants  against 
a  possible  return  to  a  sharecropper  status. 
Moreover.  It  was  requested  that  plans  be 
drafted  for  the  diffusion  of  technical  and 
other  information  of  assistance  to  the  farm- 
ing class  and  that  a  program  bs  fostered  de- 
signed to  accelerate  the  agricultural  cooper- 
ative movement. 

ECONOMIC  AIMS 

■nie  over-all  purpose  of  this  directive  was 
said  to  be  "to  destroy  the  economic  bondage 
that  has  enslaved  the  Japenese  farmer  dur- 
ing centuries  of  feudal  oppre-sslon,"  and  to 
establish  a  system  Insuring  "that  these  who 
till  the  soil  of  Japan  shall  have  a  more  eaual 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labor."  MacArthur  knows  full  well  that  such 
a  sweeping  agrarian  reform  cannot  be  ac- 
complished overnight.  But  he  Is  determined 
to  smash  the  economic  power  of  the  absentee 
landlords  who  habitually  worked  hand  In 
glove  with  the  militarists.  For  the  first  time 
the  farmers  of  Japan  have  been  given  a 
vision  of  economic  freedom. 

Included  also  In  the  economic  reforms 
Initiated  by  General  MacArthur  is  the  dlrec- 
•  tlve  ordering  the  Japanese  Government  to 
Impose  a  100-percent  war-profits  tax  on  all 
war  industries,  to  levy  a  graduated  tax  up  to 
100  percent  on  all  other  corporations  and 
Individuals,  to  Impose  a  graduated  capital 
levy  up  to  70  percent,  and  to  abolish  the 
military  p)enElon  system.  The  end  Eovght  by 
this  directive  Is  not  so  much  the  blueprinting 
o*  a  permanent  economic  structure  as  the 
political  and  financial  penalizing  of  the  in- 
terests that  coined  swollen  fortunes  out  of 
the  blood  of  the  Japanese  masses.  Neither 
Hirohlto  nor  his  Imperial  household  is  ex- 
empt from  the  specifications  of  this  directive. 
It  is  expected  that  the  recapturing  of  war 
profits,  together  with  the  capital  levy,  will 
yield  In  excess  of  100,000.000.000  yen,  thus 
providing  a  comparatively  sounder  financial 
basis  for  the  protection  of  a  peace  economy. 

Kindred  In  purpose  is  MacArthur's  direc- 
tive aimed  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  zalbat£U, 
the  monopolistic  Industrial  combines.  This 
reform  was  getting  well  under  way  while  we 
were  In  Japan.  I  have  In  my  files  a  copy  of 
the  Nippon  Times  with  a  front-page  story 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Mitsui  interests  and 
the  prospective  dissolution  of  the  Mitsubishi. 
Sumltoma.  and  Yasuda  Interest-s.  The  zal- 
batsu   provided   the  Japanese   military  with 
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economic  sinews  of  war.     Just  as   the 

are  deprived  of  their  swords,  so 

are  to  be  deprived  of  their  banks, 

jolding  companies,  and  their  director- 

The  four  companies  specifically  dls- 

controlled   about   40  percent   of   the 

s    economy.     Through    Interlocking 

jwtiershlp  and  Intermarriage  this  small 

r  of  ^dustrlal  czars  had  a  strangle- 

pon  the  Japanese  people.     That  hand 

pried  loose  from  the  necks  of  Mlp- 

underprlvileged. 

A  razs  pmEss 

one-time  power  of  the  zafbatsu  over 
and  other  media  of  publicity  has 
gashed.     The  newspapers  of  Japan  are 
oday  than  for  many  decades.     Clearly 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  the  chalr- 
'  many  of  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
Industrial    and    financial    combines 
!led  by  the  zaibatsu  bei;an   resigning 
we  were  in  Japan.     In  thus  encourag- 
enterprlse,  the  occupation  authorl- 
leading  the  Japanese  Into  the  ways  of 
freedom. 
<  rucial  Importance  to  the  reform  move- 
In  Japan   la   the  directive  revamping 
ducaMonal     process.     The     offlcial     In 
of  this  program  Is  Col.  Ken  R.  Dyke. 
if  the  civil  Information  and  education 
of  general  headquarters.    Our  deputa- 
talked  with  Colonel  Dyke  on  several  oc- 
whlle  tn  Tokyo.     "ThU  Is  one  of  the 
rltal  directives  of  the  occupation."  the 
told  us.    "Carrying  it  out  will  change 
tire  way  of  thinking  of  the  Japanese 
••     We  were  advised  that  the  over-all 
this  directive  Is  to  prevent  the  dls- 
tlon  of  ■■militaristic  and  ultranatlon- 
Ideoloify "     It   prohibits   all    military 
ton  and  drill.     It  provides  for  Instruc- 
m    representative    government.    Inter- 
peac  and  the  dignity  of  the  Indl- 
A  clause  In  th-  memorandum  pro- 
discrimination    against    any    student, 
or  offlcial  on  grounds  of  race,  creed, 
.  poll.lral  opinion  or  social  pcsl- 
Tcstbooks  and  other  Instruction  ira- 
sre  being  examined  and  portions  which 
the  militaristic  spirit  are  being  de- 
There  is  to  be  free  and  unrestricted 
cf    political,    civil,    and    religious 
C^jnslderat.on    of    the    objectives 
Jollcles  of  the  occupation  Is  being  en- 
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DISMISSAL   or  TKACHCXS 

Tea{;hers  and  educational  otBcials  were  be- 

mine<l  c  unng  our  stay  In  Japan.    Per- 

bo  had  t}een  active  exponents  of  mlll- 

Mid  ultranatlonal'sm.  and  those  an- 

to  the  policies  of  the  occupation. 

ing  removed.    Teachers  whu  had  been 

.  suspended,  or  forced  to  resign  for 

or  antimilitaristic  opinions  or  actlvl- 

beuvg  reinstated. 

•ebools  and  other  educational  In- 
ns 8pon:>(<red   by  C  ■■;  of  other 
es  aie  IncUidcd  In  estlgatlons 
der  way.     We  talked  with  the  presl- 
one  of  these  Institutions  who  had 
Informed  that  tie   was  to  be   re- 
The  reason  given  wia  that  he  had 
certain  connections  with   the  Navy   In 
Her  years.     OtBcials  or  certain  ether 
schools  who    are   t>elleved   to   have 
the  charter  cf  these  Insttttitlons  for 
or  quasi-military  purpoeea  are  also 
relieved  of  their  duties. 
^l>|equent  to  our  leaving  Japan.  General 
ordered    the   Immediate  suspen- 
all  courses  In  geography,  morals,  and 
history.    All  te^books  and  tc?chers' 
In  these  and  related  subjects  are  to 
ected  and  shipped  to  pulping  centers 
they  will  be  destroyed  and  turued  into 
p4per  for  use  in  printing  new  textbooks 
with  the  directives  on  education, 
in  later    of    Education    has    been    in- 
to prepare  and  submit  to  headquar- 
for  tiM  pnparatlon  of  new  texts 
It  Is  hoped  tbst 


of 


these  new  texts  will  be  ready  to  print  by  the 
spring  of  this  year. 

We  held  several  conferences  with  Mr. 
Mayeda.  the  Education  Minister,  one  a  lunch- 
eon conference  In  his  official  residence.  Mr. 
Mayeda  Is  a  Christian  and  he  Impressed  us 
as  being  entirely  in  accord  with  the  educa- 
tional policies  laid  down  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  In  order  to  determine  who  Is.  or 
In  the  future  will  be.  acceptable  as  Instruc- 
tors or  school  officials,  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  been  ordered  to  set  up  suitable 
administrative  machinery  for  the  investiga- 
tion, screening,  and  certification  of  all  pres- 
ent and  prospective  teachers  and  educational 
administrators. 

Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  other  direc- 
tives, the  purpose  Is  broadly  one  of  free  in- 
quiry as  opposed  to  authoritarian  Indoctrina- 
tion. 'Hie  people  of  Japan  lack  understand- 
ing of  the  essential  facts  pertaining  to  the 
democratic  process.  Years,  perhaps  decades, 
will  be  required  before  these  people  can  fully 
develop  the  intellectual  outlook  of  a  free  as 
over  against  a  regimented  apclety.  The  Al- 
lied directives  on  education  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  a  process  that  can  be  made  effective 
only  by  the  Japanese  people  them-selves. 
That  the  people  are  being  Riven  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  precisely  this  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  MacArthur 
regime. 

Altogether,  what  Is  happening  In  Japan 
today  Is  a  historic  movement  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  reform.  We  of  the 
American  church  deputation  observed  at  first 
hand  the  beginnings  of  this  revolution  by 
consent. 


Streamline  the  Con^i^st 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  V/ASIELEWSKI 

or  wiscoMsuf     ' 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R«I»R«B«NTATIVEa 
Wednesday.  January  30.  1946 

Mr.  WA3IELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  as  Ions  as  I  can  remember,  and  prob- 
ably a  long  time  before,  there  has  been 
talk  of  modernizing,  streamlining,  and 
reorganizing  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Congress,  however,  has  made 
haste  slowly  in  making  available  to  itself 
a  modernly  equipped  staff  and  facilltie.s. 
It  has  been  most  generous  in  supplying 
all  theje  needs  to  the  executivip  depart- 
ment and  to  the  Judiciary,  but  has  been 
penurious  in  taking  care  of  its  own  needs. 

The  La  PoUette-Monroney  committee 
has  just  completed  its  hearings  and  is 
about  to  make  public  a  full  report  on  this 
subject  matter.  Our  people  back  home 
are  looking  to  us  to  give  full  study  and 
copsideration  to  the  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations made  by  this  committee. 
Today,  during  the  transition  frcm  war  to 
peacetime  activity,  it  is  particularly  im- 
portant that  we  be  equipped  wiih  a  staff 
of  e.xperts  who  are  able  to  assist  in  fully 
appraiatng  all  taglslation  coming  before 
the  CongTess;  in  holding  down  Govern- 
ment expenditures;  balancing  the  Budg- 
et; ard  take  immediate  steps  toward  the 
liquida  ion  of  our  tremendous  national 
debt.  No  substantial  saving  or  reduc- 
tion in  Government  expenditu-  n  be 
realized  by  mere  fractional  i  of 

appropriations.  This  process  has  been 
found  unscientific.  Such  reductions  are 
not  sufficient  or  efficient  and  can 
often  merely  paralyze  some  worth-whilt 
activity. 


It  is  important  that  the  Congress  be 
equipped  with  competent  staffs  of  experts 
In  order  that  it  might  be  able  to  study 
fully  the  various  proposals  for  legisla- 
tion, examine  and  appraise  the  functions 
of  the  multitudinous  agencies  of  the 
Government,  and  decide  which  shall  be 
eliminated  entirely,  which  shall  be  rele- 
gated back  to  the  States,  and  which  shall 
be  reduced  in  their  scope.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  hope  to  ^ake  any  substan- 
tial or  worth-while  savings  to  the  Na- 
tion, balance  the  Budget,  and  wipe  out 
the  debt. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  incorporate  an  editorial  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  January  27. 
1946.  which  comments  on  the  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  La  PoUette-Monroney 
committee: 

.STRKAMLINE  THE  CONCKESS 

The  Congress.  In  the  reorganization  pro- 
gram that  will  soon  be  befo«-e  It,  has  an 
unequaled  opportunity  to  strengthen  one  of 
the  bases  of  American  democracy. 

It  Is  an  American  prerogative  to  berate 
Congress.  James  Bryce  noted  decades  ago 
that  Americans  "are  fond  of  running  down 
Congressmen."  "There  Is  nothing  new  about 
the  current  claims  that  Congress  ts  stupid, 
long-winded,  ohjtinate.  and  out  of  step." 

Tlioughtful  Congressmen  have  admitted  in 
recent  years  that  there  Is  truth  to  some  of 
the  charges.  They  acknowledge  that  Con- 
gress Is  operating  with  machinery  of  pre- 
CJtU  War  days.  They  confess  that  the  legis- 
lative process,  formulated  for  the  simple 
economy  of  the  pioneer  Nation.  Is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  today's  complex  gov- 
ernment. This  has  resulted,  they  point  out, 
in  more  and  more  of  the  policy  making  of 
'  /overnment  being  usurped  by  the  President, 
his  administrators,  and  bureau  heads. 

The  crisis  posed  by  this  situation  to  one 
that  cannot  be  Ignored.  Representative  gov- 
ernment is  the  heart  of  the  democratic 
faith.  The  legislature,  which  Is  Congress, 
is  the  heart  of  representative  government. 
Under  our  system  the  Congress  Is  supoecd  to 
be  the  voice  of  the  people.  If  the  Congress 
cannot  operate  effectively,  and  as  a  result  the 
executive  powers  expand  into  near  dictator- 
ship, how  long  can  democracy  continue? 

On  another  page  of  this  section  U  an  article 
dealing  with  the  reorganization  pHn  offered 
last  week  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  L«  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  committee,  set  up  to  study 
this  problem.  When  the  entire  committee 
has  studied  the  new  proposals,  enabling  bills 
will  be  entered  in  CongriMS. 

^e  proposed  plan  Is  comprehensive.  Most 
of  iU  points  are  good.    A  few  may  no    be. 

TTie.  Journal  does  not  believe  that  Con- 
gressmen should  be  placed  under  the  Federal 
pension  systsm.  It  does  not  believe  that  each 
Congressman  needs  an  $8.000-a-year  assist- 
ant to  handle  nonleglalatlve  matters. 

The  Journal  does  believe  that  Congressmen 
deserve  a  pay  raise.  We  opposed  it  during 
the  war  when  there  were  wage  ceUlngs  on 
everyone  else.  Now  that  this  objection  U 
gone,  some  raise  would  seem  to  be  In  order, 
although,  as  we  have  seen  In  Wisconsin,  a 
raise  In  psy  does  not  nscssssrlly  mean  better 
quallflMt  legislators. 

We  eodone  wholeheartedly  the  proposal  to 
cut  the  33  standing  committee  In  the  Senate 
to  16  and  the  43  In  the  House  to  18.  This  ts 
probably  the  crux  of  the  whole  streamlining 
prr-ram.  We  believe  that  each  committee 
should  be  ovovlded  with  the  proposed  staff  of 
experts. 

Senator  La  Pou-rm.  who  has  long  been  In 
tre  forefront  In  this  reorgaalaaUon  effort. 
pointed  out  In  s  magastne  article  several 
yean  ago  that  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  to 
the  preeent  committee  set-up.  Committees 
establtohed  for  specific  problem-i  of  a  par- 
ticular period  are  stUl  in  existence.    One  leg- 
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Islatlve  subject  can  come  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  six  committees. 

Such  a  system  cannot  but  result  In  wasted 
effort.  Indecision  and  confu.sion.  Senator 
La  FoLLEin  himself  Is  on  five  regular  com- 
mittees and  one  special  committee.  Senator 
CMahonet.  of  Wyoming,  holds  a  record  with 
seven  regular  committees  and  three  special 
ones.  No  one  can  be  expected  to  do  his  best 
work  when  he  must  thus  scatter  his  efforts. 

We  endorse  the  proposals  that  the  House 
Rules  Coirrmlttee  clear  all  bills  within  20  days 
after  recelvlne;  them  and  that  each  commit- 
tee hold  a  public  hearing  once  a  month  on 
legislation  pending  before  It.  These  provi- 
sions are  essential  to  keep  bills  moving  and 
prevent  the  plgeonhoUng  of  measures  that 
do  not  have  approval  of  a  committee  ma- 
jority. It  was  this  delaying  practice  that 
brought  President  Truman's  rebuke  to  con- 
gress In  his  recent  radio  talk. 

We  f.Tvor  the  delegation  to  some  other 
agency  of  the  authority  to  settle  claims 
against  the  Oovernment.  These  private 
claims  take  up  much  time  of  Congressmen. 
Most  of  them  are  trivial. 

Tlie  subcommittee  did  not.  apparently, 
dare  to  touch  the  "sacred"  seniority  rule 
for  committee  chairmanships.  This  Is  the 
time-worn  provision  that  committee  chair- 
men shall  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  (a) 
length  of  service  on  the  committee  and  (b) 
afflllatlon  with  the  majority  party.  Com- 
petence plays  no  part  In  the  appointment. 
In  proposals  made  last  year  In  Strengthen- 
ing the  Congress,  a  pamphlet  of  the  Na- 
tional Planning  Association.  Robert  Heller 
siigBSBted  various  substitutes  for  what  he 
tsraaed  this  "generally  recognized  evil."  It 
to  to  be  hoped  that  the  entire  La  Follette- 
Monroney  oommittee  will  deal  with  this 
problem,  which  is  so  vexii^  becsUi>e  It  Is  so 
bound  up  with  traditions,  emotions,  and  per- 
sonalities. 

The  present  Congress  faces  many  chal- 
lenging issues.  This  issue  of  reorganization. 
of  niodernizatlun.  Is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  challenging.  Cltiaens  who  are  deeply 
coDcerned  with  our  future  will  hape  that 
congress  establishes  a  procedure  by  which  It 
can  function  properly  and  at^ume  its  ever 
growing  responsibilities  lu  preserving  democ- 
racy. 


Savins  the  White  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

OF    TKNNXSSEZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 
o«D.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  January  30, 
1»4«: 

S^VIKG  TlIE  WHnX  HOTTSB 

President  Truman  was  amused  as  well 
as  surprised  at  the  protest  against  his 
plan  to  add  7J50  square  feet  to  the  White 
House  Kxecutive  Office  Building.  His  reason- 
ing was  Flmplc  and  honest.  He  hasn't 
enotigli  office  room  for  his  staff.  Since  1934. 
when  the  annex  was  last  remodeled,  some 
clerical  employees  have  had  to  mork  under- 
ground. A  meeting  place  is  needed  and  pos- 
sibly a  place  to  eat.  With  the  approval  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission,  the  President  de- 
cided last  December  that  the  required  spsce 
could  be  secured  by  building  a  new  structure 
on  ground  south  of  the  present  oOces.  along 
West  Executive  Avenue.  This  structure,  he 
added,  could  be  seen  only  from  the  avenue 
or  from  the  air.     What  harm  could  It  do? 


The  original  harm  may  hsve  been  done 
when  the  Executive  Office  Building  was  put 
up.  under  the  Presidency  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. That  building  has  ever  since  impaired 
the  view  of  the  White  House  from  the  west, 
as  well  as  from  the  air — and  an  Increasing 
number  of  people  are  bound  to  look  st  Wash- 
ington from  the  air.  The  proposed  new 
building  will  add  to  the  clutter.  There 
would  be  more  popular  enthusiasm  for  taking 
down  the  origins!  office  building  and  trans- 
ferring the  Presidential  offices  to  the  State 
Department  Building  across  the  street.  A 
President  could  BUr  ly  commute  that  far 
without  undue  hardship,  and  he  would  have 
the  Inestimable  edvantage  of  a  '.lome  that  Is 
really  a  home  and  not  in  part  a  factory. 

If  President  Truman  Is  a  wise  man  he  will 
bow  to  the  opposition  that  has  shown  Itself 
tn  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  and  else- 
where. The  American  people  have  a  few 
sensitive  points,  among  which  Is  a  reverence 
for  historic  structures.  The  present  uproar 
Is  not.  as  Mr.  Truman  called  it.  a  "tempest 
in  a  teapot."  The  White  House  stands  for 
something,  and  so  does  the  lot  on  which  it 
sits.  If  new  utilitarian  buildings  are  added 
now  more  will  be  needed  a  generation  hence 
and  still  more  a  generation  after  that.  In 
time  the  White  House  will  be  the  center  of  a 
high-class  Executive  Office  slum.  Does  any- 
one want  that?  Does  Mr.  Truman  want  it? 
or  course  not. 


Cor  International  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  30  (legislative  day 
Friday,  January  18  >,  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  copy  of  an  able  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  Alt  M.  Landon. 
of  Kansas,  on  January  28, 1946,  before  the 
Kansas  Women's  Republican  Club  an- 
nual meeting  at  Topeka.  Kans..  on  the 
subject  of  Our  International  Policies. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Both  the  momentous  political  and  mili- 
tary policies  involved  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions demand  the  most  thorough  and  search- 
ing debate  and  discussion  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  know  exactly  what  they  are 
duin«  and  why. 

Our  democracy  has  survived  and  fostered 
a  great  nation  because  of  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  grasp  Issues  and  dominate  their 
solution. 

The  double  talk  and  conflicting  action-s 
which  the  administration  has  given  the 
American  people,  has  left  them  in  doubt  and 
couftislon.  This  has  had  a  disastrous  effect 
both  at  home  and  In  the  world.  "Bread  of 
deceit  to  sweet  to  man,  but  afterward  hto 
mouth  shall  be  filled  with  gravel." 

In  the  Brlttoh  financial  proposal,  for  the 
first  time  a  fundamental  question  of  inter- 
national policy  is  placed  squarely  before  the 
entire  Congress  for  discussion  and  debate. 

I  tirge  the  Congress  not  to  decide  the  Brit- 
ish deal  on  snap  Judgment— the  way  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  making  its  decisions 
on  matters  of  the  gravest  Import  to  the 
American  people. 

This  to  not  the  occasion  to  embsrk  on  a 
detailed  discussion  <rf  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
posed British  financing  agreement. 


But  I  hope  whatever  the  debate  over  thns* 
deUUs — that  the  Congress  and  the  Amertcaa 
people  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental 
question  of  national  policy  involved. 

I  believe  the  Issue  is  primarily  a  pollUcal 
one. 

If  the  Congiess  bogs  down  in  dlscusslas 
only  what  we  are  getting  and  wliat  they  are 
getting,  it  wUl  be  in  danger  of  passing  up  one 
of  the  most  important  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  debate — namely  the  broader  aspecu 
of  American  foreign  policy. 

The  great  thing  is  that  what  we  do  shall 
be  based  on  a  consistent  policy  which  the 
American  people  will  support  because  they 
understand  and  approve  it. 

The  mismanagement  of  our  Internatioiial 
relations  has  brought  us  to  the  place  wber* 
it  to  vitally  essential  to  America  to  keep  the 
British  Empire  a  going  concern — strong  In  a 
world  concord  of  nations. 

Not  to  keep  Great  Britain  strong  would  be 
to  abandon  the  continent  of  Europe  to  Rtu- 
sla.  If  that  happens,  the  weight  of  Russia 
falls  across  Asia  as  well  as  Etirupe. 

Now  let  me  say  right  here  that  I  am  not 
as  much  afraid  of  Russia  or  of  Russia's  pur- 
poses as  a  good  many  are. 

We  are  dealing  there  with  a  strong  people 
who  have  long  been  repressed  In  many  di- 
rections by  the  outside  world,  and  who  now, 
feeling  themselves  strong,  are  asserting  them- 
selves m  unreasonable  wajrs. 

1  think  we  should  be  patient  and  fair  with 
Russia — but  firm.  Much  jnore  firm  than  we 
lisve  been,  in  standing  for  thoee  principles 
and  those  International  ideologies  which — as 
far  as  we  are  concerned — were  dehiUtely  In- 
volved in  both  World  Wars.  It  is  obvious  ss 
negotiations  go  on.  adjustments  must  be 
made.  Adjustments  on  details,  but  not  prin- 
ciples. 

By  patience  and  fairness  I  do  not  mean 
appeasement.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  fully  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  appeasement.  Yet.  aside  from  Germany, 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of  conceding 
today  what  we  refused  yesterday. 

Our  foreign  pcAlcy  at  Moscow  was  different 
from  our  foreign  policy  at  Yalta,  at  the 
Council  of  Mintoters  In  London  or  at  Sun 
I-'ranclsco. 

At  Moscow  we  conceded  to  Russia's  de- 
mands that  the  Big  Three  write  the  peace — 
that  she  be  permitted  to  dictate  the  peace 
and  redraw  the  map  of  eastern  Kurope  and 
the  Balkans. 

On  October  31  Secretary  Byrnes  said: 

"We  cannot  recognize  regional  arrange- 
ments as  a  substitute  for  a  world  system. 
To  do  so  would  not  promote  the  common  and 
paramount  interests  of  all  nations,  Isrg* 
and  small,  in  world  peace." 

That  statement  is  completely  in  accord 
with  the  UNO  8e»-up.  It  to  in  line  with  what 
Byrnes  tried  to  do  last  Septemtser  at  the 
CouncU  of  Ministers  In  London.  But  at  Mos- 
cow he  walked  out  on  the  UJIO  Charter  and 
the  obligations  we  made  at  San  Francisco. 

Jtist  10  days  tugo  there  came  another  shock- 
ing example  of  this  administration  retreat 
from  the  San  Francisco  Charter  and  Secre- 
tary Byrnes'  Octotier  31  position. 

At  the  very  moment  Secretary  B>Tnes  was 
participating  in  organization  of  the  UNO,  the 
Asstotant  Secretary  of  State,  in  New  York.  In 
Thinly  veiled  language,  urged  punitive  action 
against  Argentina,  regardless  of  article  83  of 
the  UNO. 

To  quote  the  very  Informing  and  farsighted 
Washington  news  letter.  Human  Events: 

"Without  mentioning  Argentina  by  name, 
but  unmistakably  defining  that  nation  as 
hto  target.  Mr.  Braden  said,  'there  to  noth- 
ing In  the  book  of  diplomatic  etiquette  that 
requires  us  to  embrace  the  enemies  of  our 
way  of  life.'  PuUlng  no  punches,  he  then 
made  pointed  references  to  the  typically 
Fssctot  government  in  thto  hemisphere;  com- 
pared Its  alleged  threat  to  peace  with  that 
cf  Nazi  Germany;  and  argued  that  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  must  not  be  construed  as 
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ng  tolerance  for  an  American  republic 

U  governed  by  such  a  dictatorship." 

Affparently  Mr.  Braden  did  not  reallae.  In 

g  ihis  speech,  that  he  was  attaclilng  a 

r  iment    which    U   a   fellow    member   of 

nlted  Nations.     His  oflVcial  denuncla- 

as  made  public  by  the  Department  of 

ccme  perilously  cloee  to  violating  the 

]  ari^-aph  of  article  33  of  the  San  Fran- 

^         r.  which  reads: 

parties  to  any  dispute,  the  contlnu- 

it  which  Is  likely  to  endanger  the  maln- 

of  tntematlODiU  peace  and  security. 

first  of  all.  seek  a  solution  by  negotla- 

inquiry,   mediation,  conciliation,  arbl- 

trati4n.  judicial  settlement,  resort  to  regional 

or  arrangements,  or  other  peaceful 

of  tlMlr  own  choice. 

.  iHMUlesB  of  cur  obligatloivs  under 

<^arter.  we  are  oOclally  threatening  a 

member  of  the  TTnited  Nations  with 

ptml^lve  action." 

If   that   Is  cur    fundamental   policy 
toward  Argentina,  did  we  use  all  our  strength 
nfluence.  to  get  bcr  Into  the  UNO  at 
'rancisco? 

ware  etthcr  wrong  then — or  wrong  now. 

la  simply   another   illustration   of   the 

liMoaalateney  and  exoediency  tbat 

Amartcan  prestige  and  influenc* 

1  ighout  the  world. 

consequences  of  our  actions  nt  Mos- 
nur  policies  In  the  Pacific,  and  Assistant 
of  State  Braden 's  New  Tork  speech, 
weakan  world  confidence  In  our  whole- 
iurport  of  the  principles  of  collec- 
iccurity  as  stated  in  the  UNO  Charter, 
e    are    wondering    whether    this    ad- 
aaJnl^ratlon   Is  completely  Ignorant   In  the 
application  of  those  principles  and 
confiuing    Internationalism    with    Im- 
ajllsm — or  whether  the  national  admlnls- 
Mtkms  are  not   inconsistent   but   a 
policy  of  building  an  alternative  to 
fNO 
any  event,  at  the  critical  moment  of 
irth  of  the  UNO.  our  policies  are  bound 
jeate  drubta  as  to  our  confidence  in  Its 
work  ability  and  as  to  our  sincerity  In  abiding 
by  Itp  terms. 

we  reversed  ourselves  when  we  sc- 
at Moscow  a  control  cotincil  for 
and  tha  Idea  of  an  Astatic  commlaalon. 
worst  of  It  Is  the  Moscow  ai^reement  was 
drawn  that  Secretary  Byrnes  barely 
hoina  before  the  argument  started 
what  was  actually  the  Intent  of  the 
rhree.  It  Is  already  being  differently 
Intel  9reted  In  different  countries.  Thus.  It 
alraa  ly  Is  another  sotirce  of  mistrust  and 
•asp  elon  that  is  the  curse  of  the  world. 
Pr«a!fl«nt  Truman  also  must  have  been  con- 
t  with  and  a  party  to  this  appeasement 

any  event,  no  cne  can  deny  tbst  our 

on  all   these  points  has  made 

retreat  from  Its  previously  annoimced 

IX   we  were   right  before,   we   are 

now.     No  one  can  claim  the  Moeeow 

it  ta  a  damocratlc  approach  to  peace 


Ocvc  rnment 
a  Ion  I 
posit  ton 
wron  t 


quote  PhlUlp  S'mms.  "To  a  vaat  major- 

Ity   <^   the   United  Nations  the  outstanding 

of  the  Big  Three  meeting  at  Moscow 

the   Anglo- American   surrender   to   the 

thesis  that  world  rule  belongs  to  the 


greai. 

Bfen    Prance — not    to    mention    Norway. 

rk.  Holland.  Belgium.  Czechoalovakls. 

<  iChers— was  banished  from  the  Kuropean 

table.     Yet.    from    the   point   of   view 

of  Xtii  United  States.  Britain,  and  free  peoples 

rhcre.    It    Is    highly    important    that 

Frautre  be  restored  to  her  rightful  place. 

lat  world  rule  belongs  only  to  the  graat 

he  foundation  of  naalsm  and  fascism. 

against    this    conception    that    tbe 

Unlt^  Statea  entered   the   conflict   against 

kxis  in  1940.  more  than  a  year  before 

s  looting  war  began  at  Pearl  Harbor.    It 


was 
It 


was  to  abolish  this  Ideology  that  the  people 
of  America  went  Into  debt  for  •360.000.000.- 
000  and  sent  hundreds  of  thrffl— nili  of  their 
sons  to  die  on  battlefields  all  over  the  w  )rld. 
World  rule  by  a  few  means  carrying  N.tzi- 
Pascist -Communis,  totalitarianism  from  tlte 
national  to  the  international  level.  Wlthlu 
the  Kremlin,  a  few  men  decide  who  shall 
rule  the  Soviet  Union  and  how.  The 
190.000.000  people  of  that  vast  country  have 
no  voice  whatsoever  in  the  proceedings. 
Once  in  a  while  they  are  allowed  to  put  their 
cross  on  the  one-party  ticket  which  the  dic- 
tatorelilp  has  arranged  for  them. 

"According  to  the  Molotcv-Byrnes-Bsvln 
fcrmula,  the  new  world  order  is  to  bj  con- 
ducted in  much  the  same  way.  First,  in  ef- 
fect, the  Big  Three  will  dictate  the  peace  and 
allow  the  smatler  powers  to  give  It  tbelr 
O.  K.  Then,  by  means  of  their  veto  the  Big 
Three  will  be  able  to  control  the  UNO. 

"World  peaca  based  on  any  such  arrange- 
ment, declares  Australia's  Foreign  Minister. 
Dr.  Herbert  V.  Bvatt.  will  not  work.  The  at- 
tempt to  make  It  work,  he  says  in  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  world-wide  pesei- 
nJam   and   disillusionment." 

We  see  the  same  undemocrall"  procedure 
slowly  gaining  ground  at  home.  The  r.gree- 
ments  made  at  Casablanca,  at  Teheran,  at 
Yalta,  at  Potsdam,  at  Moscow,  all  have  the 
effects  of  treaties.  None  of  them  were  ever 
submitted  to  the  United  St^ites  Senate. 
Exemption  was  olaiaud  by  the  President  be- 
cause of  their  temporary  character  and  mili- 
tary necessity.  Their  character  proved  to  be 
permanent  Instead  cf  temporary.  Military 
rcc:?Estty  no  longer  exists.  My  point  Is  that 
these  executive  agreements,  diealiug  as  they 
do  virtually  with  the  division  of  the  world. 
and  made  with  more  or  less  snap  Judgments. 
are  perilous.  The  danger  is  that  they  dcprnc 
the  Senate  and  the  American  people  from 
considered  dsc talons  on  foreign  policies  ac- 
cording to  our  Ooastltutlon. 

We  have  not  been  very  realistic  In  our  far- 
el7n  policies.  We  have  allowed  the  "halle- 
lujah "  aspect,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
forces  of  hate  and  revenge,  on  the  other,  to 
dominate  our  foreign  policies.  We  have  built 
a  roof  without  laying  tlie  foundation  that  is 
prerequisite  of  world  peace — world  organiza- 
tion or  no  world  organization. 

The  world,  mystified  by  America's  Incon- 
slstant  foreign  policy  and  fearing  we  are 
drifting  .iway  from  the  UNO  and  never  being 
very  cortident  of  Its  success,  is  threateniag 
to  divide  once  again  Into  spheres  of  influ- 
ence and  power  blocs  that  have  always  meant 
trouble  and  grief  for  mankind. 

Therefore,  we  must  attempt  to  work  out 
a  stable  world  equilibrium.  In  order  to  do 
that.  Britain's  potency  must  be  maintained 
one  way  or  another. 

We  have  got  to  face  the  facts  whether  we 
like  them  or  not.  It  would  be  a  calamity, 
at  thla  state  of  world  affairs.  1^  the  spheres 
of  influence  drop  to  two  major  powers. 
Therefore,  we  must  try  to  keep  the  British 
Empire  going.  We  t  ust  bring  back  Into  the 
world  picture,  as  rapidly  as  we  can.  Prance, 
the  Netheilands.  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
Spain.  Italy.  Germany.  China,  and  Japan. 

But  unless  we  immediately  and  forthwith 
reverse  some  of  our  policies — both  foreign 
and  domestic — I  believe  there  Is  no  chance  of 
lu  accomplishing  our  purpose  and  on  our 
own  position  will  steadily  deteriorate. 

The  cruel  and  Infamous  Morgenthau  plan 
is  responsible  for  keeping  our  armies  of  oc- 
cupation In  Europe  in  such  large  numbers — 
for  the  colossal  suffering  and  avoidable  loss  of 
life  In  Europe  this  winter — for  the  failure  to 
draft  a  Just  and  decent  ]>eace  that  will  pre- 
serve some  of  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

The  entire  break -down  of  the  economic  and 
political  structura  of  Germany — (or   which 


the  unworkable  Morgenthau  plan  is  primarily 
responsible — Is  preventing  the  reconstruction 
of  Europe  and  tranquil Izing  the  world.  It  is 
costly  to  the  American  taxpayers  and  pre- 
vents the  sending  home  of  our  soldiers. 

As  I  have  often  said,  we  must  reverse  our 
policies  in  Germany  and  abandon  the  evil 
Morgei^tban  plan,  whose  principles  are  the 
enemy  of  God.  of  decency,  of  m«rcy.  and  of 
eommou  sense.  If  we  ore  to  build  a  durable 
peace. 

Stop  the  New  Deal  policy  of  borrowing  and 
borrowing — spending  and  spending — giving 
and  giving.  Our  National  Ooveninrent  can- 
not possibly  carry  the  financial  burden  of 
the  world  on  its  shoulders,  and  continue  to 
give  a  living  to  those  unwilling  to  do  an 
honest  day's  work.  Ail  issues  in  the  end 
relate  to  a  balanced  budget  and  to  economy 
and  eiDciency  In  Government.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  achieve  a  sound  future  for  the  United 
States,  the  American  people  must  not  be 
deluded  by  the  siren  song  that  Government 
is  a  "sugar  daddy, '  able  to  shell  out  money 
endlaesly. 

As  far  as  stabilizing  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  money  we  could  pour  Into 
Great  Britain  won't  do  tlie  Job — as  long  as 
our  foreign  policies  ar«  based  on  expediency, 
not  sound  principles. 

SecreUry  of  State  Byrnes  dally  adds  to  his 
reputation  as  the  gre.it  compromiser. 

The  trouble  Is.  we  always  get  the  worst 
end  of  the  dickers,  a-lth  the  result  that  we 
are  steadily  losing  our  stand  for  democratic 
liberalism  In  the  world. 

Compromise  and  Inaction  at  home  and 
compromise  and  inaction  abroad  Is  the  policy 
of  the  Truman  ndmini^tratlon.  The  War, 
Navy,  and  State  Departments  are  unable  to 
agree  rb  to  oar  policies  relating  to  the  final 
dispoeition  of  tbe  Pacific  Islinds.  Even  the 
President's  recent  statement  on  this  ques- 
tion, vital  to  our  national  security,  was  so 
cloudy  that  his  own  party  Irudera.  as  well  as 
dep.irtment  offlc lals.  sre  seeking  clarification 
as  to  Just  what  the  President  meant.  But 
that  highly  Important  question  should  have 
been  definitely  settled  before  our  UNO  del- 
Cfstlon  left  for  London. 

No  one  can  be  sure  what  otir  forelj?n  poli- 
cies are  with  any  degree  ol  certainty  at  any 
time.  Stop  blaming  our  soldiers  In  foreign 
lands  for  losing  American  prestige  whefi  fie 
lack  of  a  clear.  deOnite,  and  honest  foreign 
policy  on  the  part  of  our  national  adminU- 
tratlon  Is  the  main  cause. 

Yet.  as  usual,  the  admlnl.Uratlon  l.«  at- 
tempting to  blame  the  p.?cp!e  and  the  Con- 
gress and  the  soldier.  "American  hysteria  to 
get  the  boys  tick  home. "  to  quote  an  admin- 
istrative spokesman,  imperils  Anerica's  pres- 
tige. But  eminent  nonpartisan  news  com- 
mentators unanimously  agree  that  our 
prestige  is  dwindling  aleo  because  we  have 
comprcmlsiJ  our  principles.  That  weakens 
our  moral  strength. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  debate  on  the  question 
cf  the  British  subs'.dv  with  the  rep^entn- 
tlves  of  the  American  people  speaking  may 
be  the  opportunity  for  which  we  have  been 
waiting  to  secta-e  for  ourselves  and  the  world, 
a  clarification  of  our  national  policy,  so  thst 
we  msy  hereafter  direct  all  of  cur  Interna- 
tional arrangements— not  only  the  British 
loan — consistently  with  the  conviction. 

Congress,  ss  I  said  before,  has  Its  first 
opportunity  to  make  certain  that  America 
does  have  a  clearly  defined  national  foreign 
policy  and  to  participate  in  what  that  policy 
shall  be  In  the  future.  And  let  me  empha- 
sise once  again  that  our  foreign  policy  In- 
volves the  size  end  the  duration  of  our 
armies  df  occupation. 

Once  our  foreign  policy  is  clearly  dfflned 
by  cur  representatives,  and  floundering  and 
imcertalnty  has  disappeared.  It  will  receive 
the  wholehearted  support  of  the  American 
people. 
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FacU  About  United  States  Steel  Pay  Rolls 
and  Profits 


United  Slates  Steel  Corp.  and  subsidiaries 
(In  millioBs  of  doUsn] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

0>    NKBRA.SKN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view 
of  the  vigorous  discussion  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  about  United  States  Steel,  and 
Industry  generally.  Memt)ers  may  find 
some  factual  material  both  interesting 
and  enlightening. 

The  earnings  of  United  States  Steel 
In  the  1944  war-j'ear  were  just  under 
$66,000,000,  including  interest  on  t>or- 
rowed  money.  Twenty  years  earlier,  in 
1925.  the  earnings  were  ju.st  under  $118,- 
•00.000,  similarly  calculated. 

In  1944.  the  wages  of  labor  in  the 
United  States  Steel  Co.  were  over  $957,- 
000,000.  including  social  security  and  pen- 
sions. In  1925.  the  payments  to  workers 
in  United  States  Steel  were  just  over 
$458,000,000. 

Labor'.s  take-home  pay  from  United 
Stales  Steel  more  than  doubled  between 
1925  and  1944.  But  capital's  earnings 
dropped  to  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
half  of  what  they  were  20  years  ago. 
However,  the  Invested  capital  of  Uruted 
States  Sieel  dechned  about  25  percent 
during  these  20  years,  which  accounts 
for  some  shrinkage  in  earnings. 

Slated  another  way,  in  1925  the  own- 
ers of  United  State  Steel  kept  $1  in  earn- 
ings for  every  $4  paid  to  labor.  In  1944 
the  owners  kept  about  $1  in  earnings  for 
every  $15  paid  out  to  workers.  Labors 
share  of  the  United  States  Steel  Co.  in- 
come has  increa.sed  in  20  years  almost 
400  percent. 

Because  capital  had  been  thiiftly 
saved  and  invested  in  United  States  Steal. 
American  workmen  in  1944  carried  home 
over  $900,000,000  in  pay  checks  from  that 
one  firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  American  business  has 
produced  the  things  that  have  given  the 
humble  people  of  America  the  most  mag- 
nificent material  blessings  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  That  achievement  was 
made  possible  becaiise  for  the  first  time 
in  histoiy  the  individual  man  or  groups 
of  njen  were  free  to  use  their  talents  and 
energies  to  bU'ld  basinesses  and  human- 
ity was  the  chief  beneficiary. 

Today,  a  great  effort  goe.«;  on  in  this 
country  to  destroy  this  sy.stem — the  sys- 
tem that  brought  unbounded  happiness 
and  comfort  to  the  humble  people  of  this 
land. 

Unfortunately,  the  management  of 
American  bu.siness  seems  unable  to  por- 
tray effectively  its  achievements,  which 
give  the  average  American  more  personal 
useful  comforts  than  a  king  had  only  100 
years  ago. 

Certainly,  the  Member.«s  of  Congress 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  sta- 
tistics alxjut  United  States  Steel,  in  \iew 
of  tlie  pre.sent  controversy; 


Year  of  op«ratioB 

Ebb  ploy- 
mnnt 

COStji 

Amount 
earned  oa 

npiral 
emitloycd 
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4«.3 
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4117 
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214.  H 
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77.  4 
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66.8 

Tol;U 

»«*,  771.0 

*1,4U4.7 

'  l>«ril. 

■  PaKl  to  workop!. 

'  A  vailablt  to  iuvistor?. 

During  tills  20-year  period,  the  average 
percentage  Steel  earned  on  its  invest- 
ment was  3.52  percent.  In  1944  the  per- 
centage earned  on  the  capital  employed 
was  less  than  4  percent.  It  was,  3.79  per- 
cent. Do  you  wonder  why  risk  capital 
is  disappearing  in  the  United  States? 
This  factual  data  about  United  States 
Steel  should  give  you  part  of  the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  especial  regard 
for  United  States  Steel.  As  a  matter  of 
record,  I  am  strongly  oppo.sed  to  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  repre- 
sented by  United  States  Steel  and  similar 
industi-ial  giants.  I  haVe  long  believed 
that  such  concentration  of  economic 
power  automatically  brings  dangerous 
concentration  of  political  power.  Cur- 
rent events  seem  to  demonstrate  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  l)elief. 

However,  I  l)elieve  Congress  should 
have  the  facts  about  what  is  happening 
in  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. Our  deliberations  should  reflect 
a  factual  appraisal  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion. I  have  somewhat  hastily  prepared 
the  foregoing  tables,  but  the  facts  re- 
corded are  matters  of  official  record. 
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Harry  HopkiDs 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

t 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Wasliington  Post : 

"A  CKXAT  AMOUCAN  IS  CONE  nOM  X7S" — 
CHTTRCHTU.  PRAISES  HOPKIKS  FOR  SERVICE  TO 
WORLD   CAUSE 

Miami  Bkach,  Pla..  January  29. — Ponner 
British  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
tonight  expressed  profound  grief  st  the  death 
Of  Harry  Hopkins,  and  declared  "a  great 
American  Is  gone  from  us," 


"A  strong,  bright,  fierce  flame  has  bumM 
out  a  fraU  body."  Churchill  said  in  a  sut«- 
ment  issued  here,  adding: 

"Few  know  better  than  I  the  services  he 
rendered  to  the  world  cause.  President 
Roosevelt  had  the  gift  of  choosing  generous 
and  noble  spirits  to  help  him  la  peace  and 
war. 

"In  Harry  Hopkins  he  found  a  man  not 
only  of  wide  ranging  vteion  but  piercing  eye. 
He  always  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

"I  have  been  present  at  several  great  con« 
ferencas  where  ao  or  more  of  the  most  Im- 
portant executive  personages  were  gathered 
together.  When  the  discussion  flagged  and 
all  seemed  baffled.  It  was  on  these  occasions 
he  would  rap  out  the  deadly  question: 
•Surely.  Mr.  President,  here  Is  the  point  we 
have  got  to  settle.  Are  we  going  to  face  It 
or  not?' 

"Paced  it  alwajrs  was  and  l>eing  faced,  was 
conquered. 

"He  was  a  true  leader  of  men.  and  alike 
In  ardor  and  in  wisdom  lu  time  of  crisis.' he 
has  rarely  t)een  excelled. 

"His  love  for  the  causes  of  the  weak  and 
the  poor  was  matched  by  his  passion  against 
tjTanny,  especially  when  tyranny  was  lor  the 
time  triumphant. 

'To  dynamic,  compulsive  and  persuasive 
force  he  added  humor  and  charm  in  an  ex- 
ceptional degree. 

"We  do  well  to  salute  his  memory.  We 
shall  not  see  his  like  again." 


Sale  of  Sarplos  Men's  Clothing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or   MICHICAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrtesday,  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcoao.  I 
include  the  following  newspaper  ailicle: 

ClO     PROPOSES    SHIRT    SEIZURE 

(By  Gordon  H.  Cole) 
•Washingtok,  January  30. — The  CIO  today 
urged  President  Truman  to  seize  and  market 
as  surplus  property,  the  estimated  3.000000 
men's  shirts  and  400.000  men's  suiU  now  be- 
ing withheld  from  the  market  by  manulsc- 
turers  in  anticlpwitlon  of  higher  celling  prices. 

This  action  followed  dlsclostires  that : 

The  Manhattan  Shirt  Co...and  a  few  smaller 
firms,  gambling  on  the  collapise  of  OPA.  or 
serious  relaxation  of  Its  regulations,  had  con- 
centrated their  production  exclusively  on 
high-priced  shirts.  (Since  last  June  OPA  has 
required  manufacturers  to  prodwe  low  and 
medium-priced  shirts  In  the  same  proportion 
as  they  did  during  1943  ) 

Other  manufacturers  were  withholding 
shirts  from  the  stores  and  limiting  their  pro- 
duction until  OPA  decides  how  miKh  erf  the 
recent  increases  granted  the  cotton  mills  will 
be  passed  on  to  the  shirt  makers. 

Suit  manufacturers  are  withholding  their 
product  awaiting  issuance  of  a  new  price 
regulation  by  OPA  from  which  they  expect 
higher  profits. 

Some  manufacturers  refused  to  believe  OPA 
would  hold  to  its  low-price  order  of  last  June 
and  went  ahead  and  made  high-price  articles. 
These  shirts  are  now  in  warehouses.  Man- 
hattan, becatise  of  Its  disregard  for  OPA's 
regulation,  has  an  estimated  1,200,000  shirts 
cm  hand. 

The  basic  fact  In  the  shirt  chortage,  how- 
ever. Is  a  problem  in  produetion.  According 
to  experts,  the  industry  is  now  prodiKlng  at 
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a  yrar,  40  percent 


Januast  30.  1M6. 

The  folliwlng  wire  was  tent  to  PrcaUlent 
Barry  s.  'I  fuman  at  the  White  HctiM  yaatcr- 
day 

'Prns  rebortA  orer  3.000,000  shlrta  and  400.- 
000  men'.n  i  ulta  now  being  held  In  wareboiises 
la  tee*  irflgr— liig  chortages  of  these  com- 
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coet  of  living  committee  tirges 
use  your  war  powen  to 
surplus  goods  made  from  mate- 
of   which   were  allocated  under 
War  Powers  Act.  and  make  them 
the  American  people  through  the 
Administration.     This  ac- 
tm^atlve  In  order  to  assure  supply 
to  returning  veterans  " 
:iO  Cost  or  LrviNo  CoMMmn, 
^JNALO  MoNTGoMEXT.  Chatrman. 
.jBO  Oooomam,  Secretary. 


Position  «i  Republic  Steel  Corp.  in  tlie 
L«l  )or-ManagemeDt  Dispute 


H91(.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 


IN  THE 


or  MJWNXSOTA 

TOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wed  xesday.  Janvary  30.  1946 
lOUTSON. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
I  desire  to  incorporate  in 
of  remarks  a  letter  from 
White,  president  of  the  Re- 
Corp..  which  set.s  forth  in 
ve  manner  the  company's 
the  existing  labor-manage- 
I  commend  to  my  col- 
reading  of  Mr.  White's  letter 
a  great  deal  of  Informa- 
las  not  heretofore  been  avail- 
'S.s: 
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REMARKS 


or 


REPtTBLic  S-nu.  Co«p., 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  January  24,  1046. 
Haaou)  KNtrT:oN, 
>/  ReTnesentatiiea, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

KjrrrsoN:   You  have  undoubtedly 

le  ter  wlilch  B.  F.  Falrless  wrote  to 

rrumau    on    the   subject   of    the 

1  weald   like   to  comment  on 

I  trlke  situation,  particularly  with 

ts  effect  on  Republic  Steel  Corp. 

all   of   the   66.000   Republic  em- 

ni'W  idle.     The  strike  affects   11 

,   IS  manufacturing  plants,  and 

mines  in  more  than  25  commu- 

New    York    SUU    to    Alabama. 

>rd.  Conn.,  to  Mollne.  111. 

Is  a  flagrant  violation  of  a  con- 

Into  AprU  11.  1»46.  between  the 

the    United    Steelworkers    of 

This    contract    contains    a 

that  there  shall  be  no  strikes  or 

during  the  term  of  the  con- 

will  not  expire  until  October  15. 

strike  is  due  to  an  attempt  of 

enforce  its  demands  on  Rcpub- 

Increase  in   wages  which   Philip 

pr<^deut  of  the  steelworkers'  imlon, 

18!  J  cents  an  hour  or  $1.48  for 

axwuaMMisls.  this  amounts  to 

in  a  normal  year  for  Republic. 

history  has  Republic  had  eam- 

OCO  in  a  year  of  normal  peac- 

produdtlon.  even  before  tas^s.    For  m- 

income  in  the  years  1936.  1937, 

raged  approximately  tlO.OOO.COO 

Ing    (3.C0O.0O0    Federal    income 

year.     In  IilS8.  Republic  had  a 

apprbximaiely  t3.0O0.0C0. 
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Republic's  earnings  have  b:«n  affected  in 
a  startling  way  by  the  transition  from  war 
to  peace.  Since  August  1.  1945.  with  the 
ceaaatlon  of  hostilities  and  the  resumption 
of  our  normal  line  of  products.  Republic  has 
had  total  losses,  before  taoea.  averaging  t831.- 
330  par  month.  For  the  period — August  1. 
1945,  to  December  31.  1945 — there  has  been  a 
total  loss  of  (4.153.658  before  taxf>s.  It  is  my 
understandliig  that  this  la  typical  of  the  en- 
tire steel  indtistry. 

In  brief,  the  history  of  steel  prices  and  of 
wages  for  the  steel  workers  In  recent  years  Is 
as  follows: 

Prices  in  effect,  except  for  a  few  minor 
changes,  are  the  .same  as  they  were  in  1937. 
Even  OPA  admits  that  the  steel  Industry  Ls 
losing  so  hsavily  at  today's  waj^e-and-prlcc 
levels  that  the  Industry  must  be  granted  an 
immediate  price  increase  to  compensate  for 
the  past  wag*  Increases.  As  evidence  of  this. 
and  as  haa  been  shown  above.  Republic  is 
losing  substantial  amounts  on  60  p>ercent  of 
its  regular  line  of  steel  products. 

Now  as  to  wages,  Mr  Murray,  in  his  plea 
for  his  unjustifiable  wage  demand,  would  lead 
one  to  believe  that  the  steel  workers  had  re- 
ceiTcd  no  additional  compensation  during 
the  war  period. 

Let's  look  at  the  facts.  Between  January 
1.  1941.  and  December  31.  1945.  the  steel- 
workers have  received  a  total  Increase  of  ap- 
proximately 94  cents  per  hour.  This  con- 
sists o;'  a  10-cent-an-hour  general  wage  In- 
crease granted  April  1.  1941.  a  second  5',- 
cent-per-hour  general  wage  Increase,  effective 
FWjTuary  7.  1942.  a  shift  differential  ot  4 
cents  and  6  cents  per  hour  for  the  afternoon 
and  night  shifts,  the  adjustment  of  wa^e- 
rate  inequities  which  cannot  exceed  5  centa 
per  hour  and  Increased  vacation  allowances. 
These  last  three  were  all  effective  on  Decem- 
ber 25.  19;3 

As  a  result.  In  November  1945.  the  weekly 
earnlni^  of  Republic  steelworkers  were  58 
percen-,  higher  than  they  were  in  Januar>- 
1941. 

The  average  weekly  take-home  pay  of  Re- 
public steelworkers  during  the  war  year  of 
1944  was  $59  57  and  the  average  workweek 
was  48  hours.  With  15  cents  an  hour  In- 
creaae  the  average  take-home  pay  of  Re- 
public atiwlworkers  in  November  1945.  long 
•ftar  the  end  of  the  war.  would  have  been 
$81.41  even  thoigh  the  average  workweek 
was  3  0  hours  less  than  it  waa.-M  1944.  Al- 
though Republic  operated  at  a  rate  of  only 
779  percent  of  capacity  during  Novenit>er 
1945.  Its  employees  worked  an  average  of 
444  hours  per  v.'eek.  This  shows  that,  con- 
trary to  statements  made  by  Philip  Murray 
and  other  union  leaders,  there  will  always 
be  some  overtime  in  the  steel  industry. 

There  will  be  very  little  downgrading  In 
the  steel  Industry.  T^e  same  Jobs  which 
existed  during  the  war  in  steel  plants  exist 
today  and  will  continue  to  exist  for  peace- 
time purposes,  and  the  same  rates  of  pay 
exist  today  for  such  Jobs  as  existed  during 
the  wiir.  The  argument  of  union  leaders 
that  there  will  be  a  substantial  reduction  in 
take-home  pay  due  to  downgrading  Is  whofly 
inapplicable  to  Republic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  take-home  pay  has 
been  ftirther  increased  by  the  changes  in  the 
Federal  income-tax  law  effective  In  1916 
which  have  removed  approximately  12.500.000 
taxpayers,  all  in  the  low-tax  brackets,  from 
the  tax  rolls.  For  example,  under  these  new 
schedules,  a  married  steelworker  earning 
e2.5X>  a  year  will,  through  this  tax  reduction. 
have  an  Increase  In  his  1946  tako-home  pay  of 
approximately  $66.  Steelworkers  eamlrg 
more  pay  will  have  correspondingly  larger 
income-tax  reductions. 

Excluding  all  overtime  and  vacation  al- 
lovrances.  the  straight-time  average  rate,  in 
January  1941.  In  Republic  s  steel  plants  was 
83  0  cents  per  hour.  In  Novsmfcer  1945.  xhii 
had  risen  to  $1.11  per  hour,  or  an  Increase  of 
32  percent 

On  the  other  hand,  since  January- 1941.  liv- 
ing costs,  according  to  Government  authori- 


ties, show  an  Increase  of  33  percent.  Wage 
increases  to  date  have  kept  pace  with  the 
Increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  If  this  is  to 
be  used  as  a  basis,  the  steelworkers  are  en- 
titled to  an  increase  of  exactly  1  p.^rcent. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  the  imion  lead- 
ers have  no  interest  in  maintaining  a  parity 
)}ctween  the  cost  of  living  and  the  8teel< 
workers'  wages.  On  the  contrary,  the  union 
is  attempting  to  freeze  upon  a  peacetime 
economy,  based  on  the  40-hour  workweek, 
the  artificially  high  wages  of  wartime  pro- 
duction when  the  workweek  averaged  48  to 
49  hours. 

In  an  earnest  effort  to  avoid  the  disastrous 
steel  strike,  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 
recently  offered  Its  employees  a  wage  Increase 
of  15  cents  per  hour,  or  $1  20  per  eight-hour 
day — and  increase  fifteen  times  greater  than 
that  to  which  they  were  entitled  to  com- 
pensate for  increases  in  the  cost  of  living. 

But  the  stubborn  and  all-powerful  Pliillp 
Murray  refused  to  accept  this  offer.  Instead 
he  now  Insists  on  18' j  cents  per  hour  and  Is 
perfectly  willing  to  shut  down  the  entire 
steel  industry  and  so  paralyze  the  economy 
of  our  country  for  28  cents  a  day. 

The  15  cents  per  hour  wage  Increase  offered 
by  United  States  Steel  is  in  my  estimation 
amazingly  generous.  It  is  higher  than  any 
wage  increase  in  the  history  of  the  steel  in- 
dustry. It  represents  60  percent  of  the  un- 
ion's original  demand  of  25  cents  an  hour 
or  $3  per  day,  75  percent  of  the  union's 
amended  demand  of  19'^  cents  per  hour,  and 
81  percent  of  the  President's  compromise 
proposal  of  184  cents  per  hour. 

If  Republic,  too.  were  to  make  such  an  of- 
fer, it  would  cost  the  company  $18,000,000 
annually,  and  would  Increase  the  average 
straight-time  hourly  rate  of  Republic  .steel- 
workers from  $111  to  $126.  The  man  who 
sweeps  Republic's  planu  would  receive  93 
cents  per  hour.  In  addition,  this  straight- 
time  rate  would  be  further  increased  by 
overtime  and  vacation  allowances. 

Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the  offered 
Increase  of  15  cents  per  hour  was  made  in 
the  f.ice  of  vanishing  profits  and  a  definitely 
uncertain  future. 

Now  we  hear  people  ask  why  United  States 
Steel  would  not  go  up  another  few  pennies 
an  hour,  meet  the  President's  18' ,  cents 
compromise  proposal  and  so  avert  this  dis- 
astrous strike. 

I  cannot  speak  for  United  States  S'.eel  but 
I  can  speak  for  Republic. 

Three  and  one-half  cents  an  hour  does 
mean  only  a  few  pennies  to  the  steelworker. 
On  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week,  it  means 
$1.':0  a  week.  On  an  annual  basis.  It  means 
$72.80.  It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  if  the 
steelworkers  were  finall  to  receive  th's  ad- 
ditional 3 '2  cents  per  hour,  they  would  lose 
all  benefits  of  that  increase  for  a  full  year 
were  they  to  be  on  strike  as  much  as  7  days. 

To  Republic,  on  the  other  hand.  3'i  cents 
an  hour  means  $4,200,000  a  year,  and  this,  let 
me  emphasize,  is  on  top  of  the  $18,000,000 
represented  by  the  offer  of  a  15  cents  an  hour 
increase  or  a  total  of  $22,200,000.  To  Philip, 
Murray  that  may  be  a  few  pennies,  but  it's  a 
lot  of  money  even  to  the  Nation's  third  larg- 
est steel  company. 

Both  union  officials  and  high  Oovernment 
ofllclals  are  fully  cognizant  of  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  letter.  Yet  the  unions  answer 
to  an  offer  of  a  15  centa  an  hour  increase 
U  a  paralyzing  strike  of  the  enth-e  steel  in- 
dustry. 

For  years  Philip  Murray  has  forced  Indus- 
try to  capitulate  to  his  extravagant  demands, 
we'.l  knotting  that  a  frl?ndly  administration 
in  W,:shington  would  exert  on  Industry  every 
pressure  in  its  pc!W3r  to  help  him  gain  his 
ends.  Maintenance  of  membership  and  the 
check -off,  forced  en  l.ndvjstry  against  its  will 
by  this  fricnaly  Government  in  Washington, 
now  stands  Murray  in  good  stead.  Through 
this  clever  device  he  has  exacted  tribute  from 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  ci  employees  In 
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the  steel  Industry  by  the  check-off  of  union 
dues.  During  the  year  1945  Republic 
checked  off  for  the  union,  as  initiation  fees 
and  dues,  and  turned  over  to  the  union 
treasury,  approximately  $473,000.  Applied 
to  the  entire  industry  this  means  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  union  treasury,  all  of  which, 
mark  you,  is  entirely  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  recently 
the  steelworkers'  union  increased  Its  dues  by 
60  p>ercent — from  $1  to  $1.50  per  month. 

Secure  in  the  fact  that  the  Federal  admin- 
istration will  l>e  on  his  side,  comfortable  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  at  his  command 
millions  of  dollars  of  tax-exempt  union 
funds,  arrogant  in  his  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  all  groups  in  the  Nation,  except 
the  selfish  Interests  of  his  own  union  mem- 
bership. Philip  Murray,  and  he  alone,  is 
responsible  for  tlie  strike  v.hlch  now  exists. 

In  my  personal  opinion,  the  labor  situa- 
tion has  now  gotten  Into  a  position  which 
can  only  be  handled  In  a  few  ways: 

1.  Full  and  complete  capitulation  to  the 
union's  demands,  which  quite  appareiiily  is 
President  Truman's  with,  but  which  Repub- 
lic could  not  meet  for  the  reasons  given 
above.  Also,  an  abject  surrender  would  only 
lead  to  more  extravagant  demands.  This 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  permitting  one 
man  supported  by  Government  favor  to  wield 
the  power  which  allows  him  to  shut  dowu 
America's  basic  industry  in  an  effort  to  en- 
force Ills  unreasonable  demands.  Even  the 
most  powerful  business  monopoiie.s  of  years 
ago  were  weaklings  when  compared  to  the 
modern  lalxjr  monopoly.  This  is  the  path  to 
a  form  of  government  which  is  neither  dem- 
ocratic  nor   American. 

2.  A  forthright  statement  of  policy  by  the 
Bdmlnistration  that  it  wants  Just  so  much 
infiaticn  and  that  OPA  will  grant  price  In- 
creaaes  concurrently  with  wage  Increases 
not  only  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
wage  increases  but  also  to  bring  company 
earnings  at  least  up  to  a  rate  of  earnings 
comparable  to  that  of  previous  years,  as 
intended  by  Congress  in  the  OPA  enabling 
legislation. 

3  President  Truman  may  take  over  the 
steel  industry.  Increase  tlie  price  cf  steel  by 
some  $12  or  $13  a  ton  in  the  hope  oi  insuring 
operations  in  the  black,  and  then,  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  order  an  IS'.j  cent  per  hour 
wage  rate  increase,  thus  in  effect  answering 
No  2  a'oove  011  how  much  Inflatlun  the  ad- 
ministration wants.  In  such  event,  it  Is  Re- 
public's present  Intention  to  hold  the  Gov- 
ernment strictly  accountable  and  to  take 
every  proper  legal  step  to  recover  from  the 
Government  all  damages  which  may  be 
sustained  by  Republic  as  a  result  of  such 
Government  seizure  and  operation. 

4.  The  only  alternative  is  to  let  manage- 
ment and  labor  fight  out  their  differences  on 
the  picket  line  and  in  the  markets  until  the 
economy  of  the  country  drops  to  a  level  where 
people  will  appreciate  a  Job  and  go  back  to 
work,  or  manasremert  cannot  stand  the  losses 
of  a  long  strike  and  capitulates  or  compro- 
mises. 

5.  Legislation  is  needed  to  prevent  this 
wave  of  strikes  from  reciu-rlng  and  I  am  at- 
taching a  proposal  which  has  been  prepared 
by  our  general  counsel,  T.  F.  Patton,  and 
which  represents  the  thinking  of  the  man- 
agement of  cur  company. 

The  existence  of  the  OPA.  to  which  we  are 
opposed,  is  an  important  contributing  factor 
in  the  current  strike.  Price  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  supply  and  demand,  quality,  at- 
tractiveness, comfort,  appeal,  etc.,  and  not 
the  warped  imaginings  of  a  small  group  of 
people  seeking  a  substitute  for  democracy. 
If  the  steel  companies  were  free  from  gov- 
ernmental interference  to  adjust  prices  f.s 
well  as  wages,  it  is  likely  that  the  problem 
Would  soon  be  solved. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  W.  WHITE. 
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Mr.  White  also  submits  the  following 
.<;tatement,  which  I  commend  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor: 

REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORP.'S  PLATFORM  ON  LABOR 

Republic  is  in  favor  of — 

1.  Collective  bargaining  between  labor  and 
management  through  representatives  freely 
and  fairly  chosen  without  coercion  of  any 
kind. 

2.  Amending  the  one-sided  Wagner  Act  cr 
replacing  it  with  a  new  national  labor  law 
which  will  be  fair  to  employers  and  employ- 
ees alike,  and  which  will  be  administered  by 
a  board  that  will  be  Impartial.  Such  a  law 
must: 

(a)  Impose  responsibilities  upon  and  pen- 
alties against  labor  unions  and  their  memt>ers 
for  wrongful  conciuct  In  the  same  manner  as 
responsibilities  are  now  imposed  upon  and 
penalties   asses.sed   against   employers; 

(b)  Preserve  Inviolate  freedom  of  speech 
In  labor  disputes  for  emp»oyers,  labor  unions, 
and  employees  without  discrimination; 

(c)  Penalize  labor  unions  and  strikers  for 
indulging  in  violence  cf  any  kind  or  mass 
picketing  during  a  strike; 

(d)  Insure  union  responsibility  *^y  provid- 
ing for  the  distribution  of  ..udited  financial 
reports  to  members  and  regular  elections  of 
union  ofBcials  at  reasonable  Intervals  by  se- 
cret ballots  of  the  memb»rship  at  large:  and 

(e)  Prohibit  strikes  which  have  not  Ijeen 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  through  a  secret 
ballot  of  the  workers  directly  involved. 

3.  Amending  the  Federal  antitrust  laws  to 
make  labor  unions  and  their  members  sub- 
ject to  ordinary  criminal  laws  for  extortion 
and  other  crimes,  Just  as  are  all  other  citizens. 

Republic   is   opposed   to: 

1.  Compulsory  unioBization  in  any  form, 
whether  it  be  called  the  closed  shop,  the 
union  shop,  union  maintenance,  or  any  other 
name.  Each  employee  should  be  free  to  Join 
or  not  to  Jcir.  and  to  resigii  from,  a  labor 
union  as  he  sees  fit.  No  employee  should 
be  forced  to  belong  to  a  labor  union  as  a 
condition  of  his  continued  employment  with 
th?  company. 

2.  Thechcck-off  of  unfondues.  The  check- 
off i:;  a  vehicle  for  entrenching  labor  union 
leaders  in  power  without  rendering  service 
to  union  members.  A  l.-ibor  union  should 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  and  the  serv- 
ices it  renders  its  members  should  bs  such 
that  the  members  will  voluntarily  pay  their 
dues  direct  to  the  union  In  return  for  such 
services. 

3.  The  unionization  of  supervisory  employ- 
ees. Such  employees  are  part  of  manage- 
ment, and  their  undivided  loyalty  must  be 
cccordPd  management.  They  cannot  be 
faithful  to  management  and  to  a  union  at  the 
same  time. 

4.  Compulsory  arbitration  of  labor  dis- 
putes. This  deprives  management  of  its 
right  and  dtity  to  exercise  its  own  Judgment 
and  m.Tke  its  own  decisions  on  important 
labor  matters. 

5.  The  guaranteed  annual  wage  for  the 
steel  industry.  The  nature  of  the  steel  busi- 
ness Ls  entirely  too  cyclical  to  permit  of  any 
guaranteed  annual  wage. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TliE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  20  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18),  1Q46 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tlie  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 


teresting and  timely  article  entitled  "No 
Defense  Plan."  written  by  Joseph  and 
Stewart  Alsop  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  this  morning. 

There  being  no  objecticn,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

NO  DEFENSE  PLAN 

(By  Josepli  and  Stewart  Alsop) 

■?^e  Ijest  commentary  on  the  embittered 
Army-Navy  controversy  over  defen.se  unifica- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  a  single,  simple  fact. 
Six  months  have  passed  since  the  t>cmb  feil 
on  Hiroshima.  Six  mofiths  have  passed  since 
the  strategic  position  of  this  country  was 
completely  revolutionized.  Yet  th-  re-ponsl- 
ble  heads  of  the  armed  services  have  not  yet 
r.grced  on  an  over -all  defen.'je  plan  for  tht 
United  States,  revised  In  the  light  of  capa- 
bilities of  the  new  weapons  No  such  plan 
exists. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  asking  that  no  plan 
has  t)een  prepared.  On  the  contrary.  Presi- 
dent Truman  asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  cf  Staff 
for  a  plan  a  good  many  months  ago.  The 
joint  chiefs  referred  the  problem  to  their 
strategic  subcommittee.  On  the  subcom- 
mittee the  representatives  of  the  air.  naval, 
and  pround  forces  soon  found  themselves  In 
flat  disagreement.  Neither  the  Joint  chiefs 
themselves  nor  their  subordinate  bodies  can 
act  unless  unanimous.  The  President  did 
not  get  his  plan.  Sometime  before  the 
Budget  went  to  Congress  he  renewed  his  re- 
quest. Again  the  Joint  chiefs  found  rgre;- 
ment  was  Impossible.  And  there,  so  far  as 
is  known,  the  matter  rests. 

This  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  has  fr.r- 
reachlag  implications.  Confiding  the  task 
of  coordinating  the  a!r,  ground,  and  sea 
arms  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  compromise  by  which  the  Navy 
hopes  to  avoid  unification.  The  Idea  is  to 
secure  perpetuation  of  the  Navy's  separate 
Identity  by  establishing  an  Independent  De- 
partment of  Air,  thus  buying  off  the  air 
enthurlasts,  while  pronounclnp  coordination 
through  the  Joint  chiefs.  Currently  the 
naval  strategists  are  predicting  that  this  coin- 
promise  will  pa.=s  Congress. 

As  far  as  the  War  Department  la  concerned, 
these  predictions  are  part  of  a  naval  squeeze 
play.  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  and  the 
Army  General  Staff  are  unalterablv  opposed 
to  the  three-department  plan,  which  they 
consider  worse  than  the  existing  set-up. 
Tlieir  understanding  Is  that  the  President 
shares  their  view.  Accordingly,  they  suspect 
the  Navy  of  trying  to  block  action  to  modern- 
ize the  defense  set-up  by  promoting  a  plan 
which  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President  If 
passfd  by  Congress. 

Action  may  well  be  blocked,  for  there  are 
powerful  Interests  in  Congress  which  will 
support  the  Navy.  Meanwhile,  it  is  difficult 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  Army's  objection 
to  the  Navy  plan — that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  only  worked  well  in  wartime,  and  even 
then  failed  to  settle  any  IssUe  where  the 
bureaucratic  Interests  of  the  services  were  in 
conflict.  There  are  innumerable  examples 
of  such  failure. 

A  current  and  extremely  dlstiu-bing  case  Is 
the  simultaneous  experimentation  on  guided 
mlfisiles  which  the  ground  forces,  air  forces, 
and  Navy  are  now  all  carrying  on.  If  the  ap- 
propriation of  all  three  services  for  this  pur- 
pose were  placed  in  a  common  pool  we  might 
soon  master  the  problems  of  the  guided  mis- 
sile, v.hlch  is  generally  regarded  as  the  major 
weapon  of  the  future.  As  it  is,  none  of  the 
three  Is  likely  to  have  money  enough  to  com- 
plete the  job,  which  will,  as  it  were,  fall  be- 
tween three  stools. 

As  for  wartime  exam.ples,  they  may  be 
multiplied  endlessly.  There  was  the  case  of 
the  Army  antsubmarlne  patrol  at  the  begin- 
ning cf  the  r-ar.  Cnly  the  Army  bad  planes 
for  the  coastal  antisubmarine  patrol  at  that 
time.    No  Joint  communications  system  or 
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of  effective  Army-WaTy  coop- 
urgent  miasloa  bad  been  de- 
totnt  chiefs,  despite  the  emcr- 
to  acren  upon  any.     Lives  and 
iierefore  lost.     Again,  there  waa 
the  Paciflc,  of  the  unification  of 
before  the  Invasion  of  Japan, 
search  for  a  system  which 
sfibovdlnate  the  admirals,  the  Navy 
cnmmanrt  to  a  sea  nOrer  until 
was  completed  and  our  forces  had 
inland,   at   which   magic 
was  to  take  over, 
was  the  case  in  China,  where 
upon  maintaining  an  lude- 
group  throtighout  most  of  the 
^tatandlng  effort  of  this  inter - 
to  finance  and  equip 
private   military   forces  for   the 
of  the  Chineae  Political  Secret 
Tai-11.    Theae  included,  in- 
naval  camel  corps  in  SlnkUnx 
the  wilds  of  central  Asia. 

b«  a  kind  of  comic  Irony  la 

thing  if  the  fundamental  issuea 

grave.     Poaaibly  the  rulea  can  b« 

iftakc  the  work  of  the  joint  chiefa 

where  there  is  conflict  of 

In  peacetime,  when  men  and 

iiort.  thera  la  conflict  of  intereat 

aervicea   at   almost   all   points. 

la  the  failure  to  agree  on  an 

plan,  which  arose  from  the 

to  each  arm  its  strateg.c  mib- 

tailor  Its  requirements  of  men 

M  fit  this  mission  only.     It  Is  dif- 

how  a  committee  system  can 
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Reclamation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

o» 

H0N.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  nw«sKA 

IN  THi:  se|«ati  of  the  united  states 
Wednesday  January  30  ileoislatirc  day 
of  FJidatf.  January  18 K  1946 

Mr.  BUHLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
OBanimou:  consent  to  have  printed  In 
tbellBoau  an  addres.^:  I  delivered  in  Lin- 
coln, fithr.  on  Monday  of  this  week  at  the 
annual  mertlnir  of  the  Nebraska  Recla- 
mation Asi  ociatlon. 

There  tx  ing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  orderejl  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoab. 
M  follows 

Mr.  Cha 

and  gentlen^e 

to    COOM 

briefly  aboi^ 
s««  It  from 
tn  Waahlng 
be  bar* 
tn 

maay  y«ars 
wwfoundw 
lag  to  you 
am  flad  to 
founded  an< 


rfnan   distinguished  guests,  ladles 

n.  I  appreciate  your  InTttatloa 

today   and   to  speak   to   you 

tha  reclanuitlon  picture,  as  I 

my  djtant  point  of  observation 

on.    I  am  {Muaicularly  happy  to 

•a  you  know.  I  was  active 

loa    vorfc    tn     tb«    Stat*    for 

and  at  the  time  ear  aMociattcn 

and  I  had  the  plaamire  of  talk- 

at  our  first  annual  meeting.     I 

•«  that  our  aaaoctatkMi  la  firmly 

making  good  prntiaw  aod  th* 

apKMl  JOfeL 

K.  tlUkt  good  friend  o( 

Bluhore.  has  retired  iumI  cam* 

Iioma  m  MltchsU,  Nebr  .  to  llv«. 

n  a  taarlaaa  toadar  of  the  recla- 

au  hla  Uft.  and  I  believe  ha 

tba  davalopOMnt  that  has  al« 

and  tiM  prq|»ctt  and  pro> 

BOW  tadar  way.  at  a  kind  of 

«o  hla  life  and  hta  9» 

tn  r«el«Batk>n  work.     Per* 


■MW*  uent 


aonally.  I  can  think  of  no  finer  memorial  that 
a  man  could  have  than  that.  Incidentally,  it 
sbows  something  ot  the  part  that  Nebraaka 
has  played  in  the  national  reclamation  move- 
ment that  both  Harry  Bashore  and  John  C. 
Page,  his  predecesaor  aa  Chief  of  Reclama- 
tion, were  Nateaakans.  So  I  think  Nebraaka 
can  claim  aona  of  the  credit  for  having 
provided  the  Nation  with  much  of  its  leader- 
ship on  this  program  in  recent  years.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  asaociatlon.  even  thotigh  it 
was  created  so  recently,  will  contintie  to 
supply  Netoraakana  as  national  leaders 

To  OUT  new  OoouBlasloner.  Michael 
Strauss,  we  wish  the  baa*  of  luck  and  pledge 
him  our  cooperation  toward  every  sound  pro- 
gram for  drveloptng  our  water  rsaouroes  and 
bringing  our  western  dry  lands  into  produc- 
tion. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  addmsing  you  Just 
1  year  ago.  on  the  ooeaalon  of  the  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  aaaoetetlon.  At  that  time  I 
pointed  out  that  a  coordinated  policy  for  the 
development  of  the  entire  Mtaaouri  Valley 
was  in  process  of  formation,  and  that  part 
of  the  program  had  already  been  enacted  into 
law  by  Congress. 

I  am  happy  that  I  can  now  report  that  the 
fundamental  programs  for  the  complete  de- 
velopment of  the  lUasouri  Valley  program 
have  now  been  enacted  into  law.  that  nn  ad- 
min listrattve  procedure  has  ijeen  set  up  for 
coordinating  policy  and  construction,  and 
thst  we  can  look  forward  to  progressive  com- 
pletion of  the  program  Just  aa  fast  as  the 
money  is  available. 

This  seems  to  me  such  s  milestone  in  the 
development  of  reclamation  In  Nebraaka  and 
In  the  Mlasourl  Valley  that  It  seems  worth- 
while to  review  briefly  the  principal  events 
of  the  story  Tou  are  all  familiar  with  the 
passage  of  the  Federal  Reclamstion  Act  on 
the  recommendation  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
tn  1903.  Since  that  time  tbe  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  been  constructing  storage 
reservoirs  and  irrigating  our  lands  on  an 
ever  larger  scale.  During  the  post  44  years 
they  have  spent  around  $1,000,000,000.  and 
have  passed  from  local  projects  aeiiluf  only 
a  few  acres  to  the  complex  multiple-pur- 
pose storage  sirstems  of  the  present  day.  And 
this  growth  in  the  scope  of  their  works  has 
come  to  have  an  important  effect  on  the 
volume  and  timing  of  the  flow  of  water 
farther  downstream,  which  is  to  say  In  the 
main  stems,  the  Ml.'<sourl  and  the  Mlsaisslppi. 
This  bnn(^  me.  of  course,  to  the  work  of  the 
Army  engineers,  who  have  for  an  even  longer 
period  been  working  on  flood-control  and 
navigation  facilities.  The  resulting  argu- 
ment between  the  irrlgatlonlsts  and  the  navi- 
gation is  ts.  both  of  whom  wanted  the  same 
water,  began  to  shew  signs  of  becomipg  tbe 
battle  of  the  centuiy. 

At  tbla  point  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  thi!  only  way  to  settle  theac  differences 
was  by  creation  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

There  was  another  way  to  setUe  these  dif- 
ferences, however.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion anl  the  Army  engineers  were  asked  to 
work  out  a  coordinated  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  river.  The  vic-vs  of  the 
two  agencies,  along  with  those  of  ail  other 
interested  a  .  were  reconciled  in  the 

Pick -Sloan  p  i».ih  passage  ol  the  Rivers 

and  Hui  bt^ra  Act  of  194^.  thU  has  now  been 
adopted  In  its  entirety  by  Congrcaa.  Pur- 
thermoie.  Congraaa.  after  ib«rou«h  atudy  of 
the  problem,  adopted  a  poaitlve  dacMaa  « 
pollcv— that  navigation  usee  uiuat  aol  MM" 
f  n  baMAeial  eoaataiapUva  use  ot  wa. 

dtammm.  aranJelpal.  stock  water.  ir> 
I  mining,  at  Induetrtal  purposes     l 

I.  re  adotH^oa  of  the  Ptefc-Bk>an  ptao 

settled  that  argument. 

In  addtrton.  machinery  waa  set  up  to  main* 
tain  this  coordtnaUon  and  to  develop  tbe  uni- 
fled  plan  for  tbe  vallej  tn  all  lU  detaUa, 
through  tbe  MUaottrl  Baain  Inter -Agtnry 
Committee,  whtch  Contained  r«| 
Of  the  principel  Mdaral  agvuciea 


as  well  as  the  States  in  the  area.  This  com- 
mittee has  been  holding  regular  meetings, 
and  so  far  they  have  found  it  possible  to  come 
to  agreement  on  tbe  Issuea  before  them. 

So  the  way  baa  now  been  opened  to  really 
large-scale  development  of  our  water  re- 
sources. Two  hundred  million  dollars  was 
authorized  for  the  Army  engineers,  m  addi- 
tion to  prevlcua  authorizations,  a^  the  first 
step  toward  completion  of  their  progrsm. 
And  t300.000.000  waa  likewlae  auibcrized  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  fast  as  budg- 
etary requirements  would  permit. 

Appropristions  are.  of  course,  another  sto- 
ry. Yet  we  have  had  no  real  rcastni  to  com- 
plain to  date.  Ihe  sums  approved  by  the 
Budget  Bureau  for  fiscal  year  ld47  are  the 
hlgbeat  in  our  history. 

But  perhaps  tills  discussion  will  t>e  a  bit 
more  interesting  if  I  bnng  it  closer  to  home 
by  talking  about  Nebraska  projccu  of  direct 
interest  to  Nebraiika.  For  the  next  fUcal 
year  the  Budget  Bureau  has  approved  t3.631.- 
000  for  progreaaive  work  on  these  projects. 
Since  portions  of  this  money  will  go  to 
benefit  adjoining  Slatca  under  projects  that 
croaa  State  llnca.  The  sum  that  will  be  of 
direct  benefit  to  Nebraska  U  $3,976,000. 

"TaouAiv  Asxs  roa  emu  flood  fttniw 

••WASHmcTON— President  Truman  haa 
a«ked  Congress  for  an  extra  $16.450000  for 
flrKxl-oontrol  operations  of  the  Federal  Ooe- 
emment  In  the  ft.<ical  year  beginning  July  1. 

"In  a  letter  to  Speaker  Sam  RAVEtJtN  Mr. 
Truman  asked  that  the  proposed  budget 
for  War  Department  flood-conUol  projects 
be  raised  from  $134.765000  to  $139  114.000— 
an  Increase  of  $14,350,000  He  al.v)  requested 
$2,100,000  for  the  Agriculture  Department's 
flood -control  work. 

"Mr.  Tmman  said  that  $3.000  000  of  the 
fund  would  be  spent  by  Army  eneineers  on 
the  Harlsn  County  Reservoir  In  Nebraska." 

The  Republican  River  Is  the  stream  on 
which  plans  for  development  are  in  the  most 
advanced  stage.  I  know  how  Icng  you  peo> 
p'e  out  here  have  been  working  to  make 
the  Harlan  County  Reservoir  a  reality.  1 
understand  that  the  Army  engineers  will  be 
starting  actual  construction  work  on  the 
Harlan  Dam  thL^  year,  and  that  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  will  be  making  the  dirt  dy 
on  the  irrigation  system  which  will  bring 
water  from  the  reservoir  to  lands  of  the 
Bostwlck  project.  For  the  Bostwlck  project 
nione  $317,000  Is  l>elng  spent  this  year  and 
$1000.000  is  tn  the  pn-posed  Budget  (or 
fiscal  1947  About  90.000  acres  will  even- 
tually be  brought  under  irrigation,  practi- 
cally all  of  it  land  that  has  never  before 
been  irrigated.  These  Irrigable  lands  lie  on 
both  sides  of  the  RepubHeaa  River,  extend- 
ing from  Naponee.  Nebr..  east  aod  south  to 
Concordia.  Kans.  Of  the  total  acreage  about 
37.000  acfaa  are  in  Nebraaka  aod  63.000  acres 

The  other  large  Republican  River  project 
which  la  scheduled  for  constnjction  begin- 
ning this  year  ta  the  Prenchman-Ciunbrtdge 
project.  About  fiS.OOO  acres  will  be  irrigated 
by  this  project,  of  which  abcut  36.000  acrea 
will  be  new  lend.  Ptopoaed  wurks  for  the 
project  will  extend  from  Kndct*.  Nebr..  east- 
ward along  Frenchman  Creek  and  the  main 
Republican  River  to  Orleans.  Juat  a  few  milea 
above  tbe  Barlan  -  County  Reservoir.  Two 
storage  reaervolrs  will  be  constructed,  the 
QD  Frenchman  Creek,  on  which 
U  to  start  Immediately,  and  the  Medi- 
Creek  Baatnroir,  g  miles  northwest  of 
Qltlaauiy.  tt  la  hoped  that  ad- 
ditional alBtaga  eapacity  win  be  provided  by 
Culbertaon  Weeervolr  en  the  Republican 
River,  and  by  a  reservoir  on  Red  Willow  Cieek. 

Five  hundred  ai>d  thirty -two  tbouaar^d 
dollars  la  available  for  tUa  project  dar- 
ing the  current  fljcal  yaar.  and  $1  5OC000  la 
In  tbe  budget  for  n  for  next  year.  Inciden- 
tally, thia  t*  one  piaoe  where  I  feel  we  have  a 
justified  coiplahit  liBteBt  tie  budget - 
makers.    Aboat  $3,MO.000  la  reaUy  needed  for 
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this  project  during  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
and  I  shall  try  to  have  the  1947  apprcpria- 
tloii  for  tl;e  project  increased  when  the  ap- 
propriation bill  reaches  the  Senate. 

Picconstruciiou  stirvcys  are  under  way  on 
the  Wray  unit  of  the  North  Republican  proj- 
ect, which  embrnces  au  area  lyins  along  the 
north  fork  of  the  river  from  Wray,  Colo.,  ecst 
to  Parks.  Nebr.  This  project  will  provide 
supplemental  water  for  about  3.000  acres  of 
land  now  Irrigated,  Rnd  will  bring  about 
2.000  acres  of  new  land  under  irrigation  in 
the  vicinity  of  Halgler,  Nebr.  There  Is 
$40,000  available  for  the  project  this  year, 
and  another  (100,000  is  being  asked  in  the 
1947  budget. 

Pumping  projects  authorized  along  the 
Pepublican  River  Basin  la  Kausr.s  and  Ne- 
braska contemplate  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  five  main  units.  About  23,500  acres 
would  be  Irrigated  by  pumping  from  wells. 
Work  on  this  project  is  starting  in  a  small 
way  with  a  $20,000^  appropriation  this  year 
and  a  budget  request  for  $100,000  for  next 
year. 

Work  on  two  of  our  earlier  projects  is 
practically  completed.  The  Mirage  Flats 
piojcct  on  the  Niobrara  River  In  northwest- 
ern Nebraska  near  Hay  Springs  will  irrigate 
12,000  acres.  Likewise,  the  wcrk  on  the 
Bex  Butte  Dam  on  the  Niobrara  is  ncariug 
completion. 

Tlie  other  major  project  provided  for  in 
next  year's  budget  is  a  S600,oio0  transmission 
line  fronj  Geriug  to  Sidney.  If  money  for 
this  budget  item  is  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress, It  is  expected  that  construction  of  the 
lines  can  be  completed  during  fiscal  1947. 
althaugh  some  additional  substations  and 
other  minor  works  may  have  to  he  con- 
structed during  succeeding  years. 

Additional  funds  have  been  Inidgeted  to 
carry  on  engineering  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions of  a  number  of  other  proposed  projects. 

I  think  you  can  see  from  what  I  have  said 
so  far  that  this  program  is  moving  forward 
smoothly,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
we  begin  to  see  the  Harlan  County  Dam  and 
the  irrij;ation  works  for  the  Bostwlck  project 
completed  within  a  few  years.  Some  of  the 
other  projects  which  do  not  have  plans  for 
development  in  an  advanced  stage  will  take 
longer. 

The  effect  of  this  program  on  development 
of  our  State  will  be  tremendous.  Probably  a 
million  acres  of  additional  cropland  will  l>e 
brought  under  irrigation.  But  more  impor- 
tant. Irrigated  land  guarantees  a  larger  ar.d 
more  secure  yield  than  nonlrrlgated  acreage, 
particularly  in  a  Slate  like  Nebraska.  Irri- 
gation will  provide  acreage  for  from  10.000  to 
20,COO  additional  farms,  with  a  resulting  in- 
creare  !n  population  for  the  State  of  2C0,0C0 
to  300.000  people.  Some  of  the  reservoirs 
will  give  us  power,  to  tie  in  with  our  rural 
electrification  proeram.  The  damaging  floods 
on  our  streams^Mll  be  broight  permanently 
under  control. 

All  of  ihl8  Ifi  being  done  or  will  be  done  by 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  coordinated  by  the  Interagency 
Committee,  octlng  on  a  basic  plan  reconcil- 
ing all  divergent  viewpoints,  authorized  by 
Concress.  using  annual  appropriations,  after 
consultation  wltli  all  Interested  parties  and 
adequate  cpptrtunUy  for  all  to  be  beard. 

I  knew  ycu  have  all  followed  with  interest 
the  arguments  over  the  proposal  for  a  Mls- 
aourl  Velley  Authority.  I  believe  you  may  be 
Interested  In  a  brief  summary  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  proposal  in  Congress  and  an 
explanation  of  its  present  status. 

I  described  to  you  something  of  the  history 
ot  the  devalopncnt  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
and  r>f  the  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  cs  a  master  plan  for  the  en- 
tire tinaln.  At  about  tl^e  time  the  P«ck-8loau 
plan  waa  adopted  Senator  UtraaAT.  cf  Mun- 
laua.  Introduced  Senate  bill  555.  which  pro- 
posed a  Missouri  VaDey  Authority,  compoaed 
of  three  men  appointed  ty  the  President,  to 
control  all  water  I'.evelcpuieut  of  the  tu&.a 


with  very  broad  powers.  This  bill  was  first 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
which  reported  against  adoption  of  the 
measure  in  the  following  terms: 

•'lu  summarizliig,  the  committee  concludes 
that— 

"(a)  The  plans  recently  authorized  by 
unanimous  action  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress provide  a  complete  program  of  unifitd 
water  resources  development  in  the  Missouri 
Bnsln. 

"(b)  Existing  laws  and  procedures  provide 
for  full  coordination  l)etwcen  the  established 
Federal  agencies  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  prosecuting  the  several  phases  of 
water-resource  development. 

"(c)  The  procedures  already  estt-bllshed  by 
the  Congress  for  the  development  of  water 
resources,  protect  States'  r'ghts  and  pre- 
scribe full  cooperation  between  local.  State, 
und  Federal  interests. 

"(d)  Development  of  the  aathorlzed  plan 
under  existing  Federrl  agencies  will  assure 
proper  emphasis  on  the  primary  needs  of 
flood  control  and  irrleation. 

"(e)  It  is  impracticable  to  have  regular 
Federal  agencies  and  a  valley  authority  op- 
erating In  the  same  territory 

"(f)  Under  S.  555.  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  would  be  able  to  control  practically 
all  ^pects  of  economic  and  social  life  in  the 
Missouri  Valley  without  local  interests  hav- 
ing proper  recourse  to  Congress:  if  the  Con- 
gres«  desires  to  enter  tl  ese  questionable  fields 
of  activity  such  ftmctlons  can  best  be  ac- 
complished by  the  established  Federal  agen- 
cies under  the  full  central  of  Congress." 

The  proposal  was  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation, 
which  held  very  extenelve  beariiige,  and  like- 
wise reported  against  the  bill.  I  have  not 
time  to  quote  the  conclusions  of  this  com- 
mittee in  full,  but.  in  summarizing  its  pofci- 
tlon.  the  committee  said: 

"The  creation  of  an  MVA  would  amount  to 
the  wolding  of  economic  and  poll  ileal  powers 
resulting  in  nothing  short  of  autocracy.  It 
would  mean  the  substitution  of  arbitrary 
power  for  democratic  processes.  It  would 
mean  the  creation  of  a  superstate — neither 
Federal  nor  State,  and  not  contemplated  by 
our  Constitution.  It  would  subject  the  so- 
cial, cultural,  and  economic  welfare  of  the 
Missouri  Dasm  to  the  dictates  and  whims 
of  a  three-man  boaret  not  responsible  to  the 
people  and  largely  irresponsible  to  the  Con- 
grees  Itself.  It  would  constitute  a  virtual 
abdication  by  the  Congress  m  favor  of  gov- 
ernment by  a  Federal  corporation  wielding 
autocratic  powers.  It  would  ciiallenge  State 
sovereipnty  and  destrcy  systems  of  laws.  IxJth 
Stale  and  Fedsral,  under  which  western  agri- 
culture has  grown  and  proEp^red.  Ii  would 
thrctlla  111  the  West  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram which  has  been  prosecuted  through  the 
years  by  an  experlMiced  agency  and  which 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  people  directly  affected.  It  would 
permit  a  three-man  boerd  to  avail  itself  cf 
trust  funds  created  for  reclamation.  It  would 
be  an  excursion  into  an  uncharted  field  of 
vast  c::pendltures  cf  public  funds  ciid  of 
experimentation  under  a  board  unencum- 
b?red  by  the  restraints  that  a  democracy 
should  erect  against  agencies  of  govern- 
ment." 

Those  aie  pretty  strong  words.  Then  the 
committee  quotes  Shakespeare  against  the 
bill. 

The  Senate  had  decided  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  ibd  Forestry  should 
liktwisa  consider  and  report  its  view  on  the 
bill.  When  the  time  came  for  this  cccimlt- 
tee  to  hold  hearings.  Senator  MusaaT.  the 
biU'F  author,  requested  that  tlie  committee 
defer  the  hearings  and  that  no  action  be 
taken  on  tlie  bill  for  tho  time  being. 

I  Interpret  this  chain  of  events  to  mean 
that  sponsors  of  the  Authority  proposal  are 
willing  to  permit  development  of  the  basin 
to  proceed  on  the  basis  of  the  Pick-Sloau 
plau  for  the  pic*eut.    Our  construction  work 


is  going  chead  rapidly  under  this  plan,  and 
whatever  the  merits  of  the  Authority  plan 
might  t>e  If  it  were  adopted,  there  is  no  need 
to  let  the  argument  delay  us  now. 

I  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  every  phase 
of  our  program  is  peifect.  The  plan  has  not 
yet  been  completely  enplneercd  in  all  Its 
details,  and  no  doubt  further  study  will  thow 
the  advisablUtv  of  some  engineering  changes. 
Furthermore,  future  developments  may  show 
the  need  for  additional  means  of  coordina- 
tion among  the  Interested  agencies.  It  may 
be  that  the  Missouri  Basin  Inter-A«^ency 
Committee  will  not  work  as  effectively  as  we 
hops  in  ironing  out  the  differences  among 
the  activities  concerned.  This  committee 
was  developed  in  the  democratic  way  wltli 
the  Intention  of  giving  all  interested  parties 
representation.  But  il  it  (}oes  not  prove  able 
to  maintain  development  of  the  river  on  a 
balanced  baais.  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  expand  and  strengthen  the  machin- 
ery  for  coordination  even  to  adoption  of  an 
MVA  plan.  On  luch  matters  as  these,  your 
suggestions  and  Ideas  are  of  the  greatest 
r.&sistance  to  me. 

I  hope  this  n5se>ciation  will  undertake  a 
very  active  program  for  thi  next  year.  In 
this  connection  the  activities  of  some  of  the 
other  State  reclamation  assewlatiuns  may  be 
cf  interest  to  you  as  a  sort  of  a  model  for 
your  own  activities. 

Most  of  the  Stale  organizations  seem  to 
function  as  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for  the 
divergent  views  of  various  groups  interested 
in  reclamation  I  am  fully  aware  cf  th-  tact 
that  some  problems  have  already  arisen  upon 
which  your  membership  has  taken  different 
views.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  have 
some  difficult  decisions  to  make.  But  that 
shouldn't  disturb  you  too  much.  It  reveals 
more  forcibly  than  ever  the  need  for  an  or- 
ganization such  as  ours,  to  bring  to  a  focus 
the  beliefs  of  various  individuals  and  groups. 

Opposition  to  authorities  proved  one  of  the 
most  universal  activities  in  which  State  rec- 
lamation associations  engaged  last  year. 
Idaho.  Oregon.  Washington,  end  Montana 
State  reclamation  associations  vigorously  op- 
posed, and  are  continuing  to  fight,  the  Co- 
lumbia Valley  Authorltr.  State  groups  in 
North  and  Snuth  Dakota.  Montana.  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Museourl.  Nebri<ska.  and  Kansas  op- 
posed the  Missouri  Valley  Authority,  going  so 
far  as  to  send  witnesses  to  appear  before  con- 
gressional committees  to  make  their  views 
known.  Although  not  definitely  affected  by 
a  proposed  authority,  a  strong  State  associa- 
tion just  formed  in  Texas  a  year  ago  cam- 
paigned against  the  authority  principle. 

New  Mexico  appears  to  be  taking  its  cue 
from  the  Mi££Ouri  Basin,  and  the  State  as- 
sociation there  is  seeking  to  develop  a  joint 
program  of  flood  control  and  irrigation  by 
the  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion covering  the  Rio  Grande  Basin.  A  State 
group  is  currently  t>eing  organized  in  Ari- 
zona. You  will  probably  want  to  watch  them 
clcsely,  for  one  of  the  announced  Intentions 
of  that  body  Is  to  strive  to  bring  at>cut  some 
control  over  ground  water. 

I  hope  that  brief  survey  will  give  you  some 
ideas  for  your  future  activities.  We  already 
'  have  most  of  the  interested  parties  of  the 
State  in  the  association,  and  we  have  a  fairly 
complete  program  of  what  we  would  like  to 
have  done  toward  developing  our  water  re- 
rources.  I  believe  it  is  now  the  principal 
task  of  th's  ascociatton  to  create  a  public 
sentiment  throughout  the  State,  and.  so  far 
as  pos&ible.  throughout  the  Nation,  to  sup- 
p:»^t  a  carefully  planned  program  cf  reclama- 
tion and  a  general  land  and  water  develop- 
ment program. 

The  entire  Nebraaka  oongreaalonal  delega- 
tion feels  RB  I  do.  thst  the  development  of 
1.000.000  additional  Irrigable  acres  In  tbia 
Btate,  plus  provision  lor  flood-control,  power, 
and  other  benefits,  stands  out  as  the  major 
development  open  to  the  B^u  In  the  nest 
decade.  Any  of  us  will  give  top  priority  at 
any  tune  to  atalst  your  State  aMOdatlon  or 
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Frifiat/.  January  If>.  1946 


Mr  HAT:h.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  li  i  the  Roswell  <  N.  Mex.  >  DaHy 
Record  of  J  inuary  25.  1946.  dealins  with 
the  appoUiJ&ent  of  Mr.  Gaylo  Arm- 
stronc.  of  Roswell.  N.  Mex..  to  take 
rhante  of  i  >e  packing-house  plants  un- 
der Govern  nent  control 

There  beins  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordereq  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows 

HK  U.    OO    TUC   JOB 

Roawall  cah  wall  enough  uke  cooatder- 
abte  prtde  in  the  fact  that  one  of  Its  cttiaena 
haa  ba«a  choten  to  operate  the  struck  meat 
plan  a  of  the  nation  if  CKv.rrument 
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from  a  comparatively  small  beftanlng.  and 
haa  been  sucecaaXul  tieyoml  tha  tisoal  expec- 
tations. Meantime,  he  has  grown  in  esteem 
of  his  townspeople 

When  he  wa.^  msde  president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  ccmmerce  laat  year  he  had  to  be  prac- 
tically puslied  into  the  position,  since  bin 
retiring  nsture  did  not  pamlt  his  taking 
over  Bucb  a  position.  One*  aaaoming  the  ]ob. 
however  he  has  'hown  remarkable  leader- 
ship, so  hu  associates  say. 

In  aplta  of  the  fact  that  he  has  the  con- 
fidence of  his  home  folk,  however,  his  nomi- 
nation fir  the  poet  iu»d  not  l)een  many  hours 
old  when  the  firing  began.  The  head  of  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  attacked  him 
through  telegrams  to  the  White  Hotise  and  to 
Anderson,  d^larlng  that  he  liad  not  been 
friendly  to  organized  labor,  and  therefore 
was  not  .'^uited  to  the  post. 

The  protest  sppears  to  l>e  not  only  unfair 
but  Ul-iulvlsed.  As  the  situation  Is  under- 
stood. Armstrong  will  direct  operations  of 
the  plants  snd  settlement  of  the  wage  dis- 
pute IS  in  DO  wsy  involved  Therefore,  the 
protest  &hou]d  lose  strength,  as  It  perhaps 
win.  Meuntlme.  Roswell  folks  know  that  the 
operation  will  be  carried  out  on  a  high  level, 
and  that  there  will  not  be  any  reaaou  fur 
ikpology  when  the  Job  is  dnisbed. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdau.  January  30  i  leaislatire  day 
of  Friday.  January  li*.  194S 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Prefident,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  in.serted  in 
the  Record  an  address  I  made  at  Co- 
lumbus. Nebr .  January  25  last,  to  the 
Nebi'aska  State  Convention  of  the 
NRECA. 

There  beinx  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman.  disMnguished  jruests.  ladies, 
and  gentlemen.  I  am  very  proud  and  happy 
That  you  have  honored  me  by  inviting  me  to 
>-our  meeting  and  asked  me  to  say  a  few 
woi-ds.  Because  I  like  to  talk  alMut  farm 
electrification  and  I  like  to  get  back  here 
and  talk  to  pecple  who  are  as  much  Inter- 
ested in  farm  electrification  as  I  am.  I  take 
considerable  pride  In  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
fellow  Netn-askau.  the  late  George  Norrls. 
who  lirst  put  riiral  elect  rtflcatlon  before  the 
country  and  pushed  it  through  the  Congrtaa. 
He  is  the  real  daddy  of  the  REA.  as  you  all 
know.  When  Senator  Norrls  left  the  Senate. 
3  years  ago.  neither  Senator  Wmnr  nor 
myaelf  was  eligible  to  take  his  place  on  the 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee,  l>e- 
Cituse  of  lack  of  seniority.  Last  year,  how- 
ever. I  got  a  chance  to  go  on  that  committee, 
which  passes  on  all  RX.!  legislation,  and  of 
course  I  Jumped  at  the  chance.  So  now  I 
hope  I  will  be  in  a  still  better  poeltion  to 
serve   the   cause  of  farm   electrification. 

To  t)e  perfectly  frtfuk  with  you.  1  do  not 
believe  it  wUl  l>e  too  hard  to  get  more  or 
laaa  the  l:ind  of  REA  program  out  of  Con- 
gfeaa  that  we  want.  This  is  becatise  the 
RSA  program  haa  bacn.  without  question,  an 
outstanding  auceaairul  program  ever  since 
it  started  It  has  pushed  ahead  s>-stematl- 
cally  and  energeUcally  on  Its  }ob  of  bring- 
log  electricity  to  thousands  and  mUIlons  of 
farm  families  all  over  the  Nation,  and  in 
Nebraska  alone  it  has  more  than  tripled 
tha  number  of  Nebraska  farms  having  cen- 


( 


tral  station  electric  service     It  hat 

all  the  claims  of  tu  friends  by  keeping  on 

an  sbsoiutely  sound  financial  tMsis. 

I  am  frank  to  give  you  gentlemen  and 
your  coworkers  most  of  the  credit  for  this 
success.  It  wculd  not  be  very  ccurteotis  of 
me.  with  the  Administrator  of  the  program 
our  honored  guest  here  today,  to  deny 
that  the  Federal  Oovernmeui  has  been  very 
helpful,  but  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Wlckard 
will  agree  with  me  that  wiwt  really  put  this 
program  over  was  the  active  enthusiasm  snd 
roniinued  cooperation  of  users  of  the  elec- 
tr.city  combined  with  the  sound  mm.ige- 
ment  and  in  particular  the  careful  fliiarctal 
control  of  those  who  have  been  responsible 
for  the  admlnlstrstion  o(  your  respective  dis- 
tricts and  cooperatives.  In  fact,  it  offers 
quite  a  contrast  to  some  less  successful  pro- 
grams that  have  suflTered  a  little  too  much 
from  what  I  call  "Washmgton  influence  "* 
In  other  wi^rds.  this  has  been  primarily  a 
grass-roots  proposition  ffom  the  t>eglnning. 
For  after  all  there  wasnt  much  that  the  REA 
cud  or  could  do  except  lend  yuu  the  money 
nnU  give  you  some  advice,  and  after  that  you 
built  your  own  systems,  managed  them  your- 
selves, collected  yoiu-  revenues  and  paid  your 
debts  from  your  own  earnings.  I  believe  thst 
Jtjst  as  long  as  farmer-tisers  continue  to 
manage  their  own  ^stems  and  keep  them  on 
an  even  keel  financially,  tlie  program  will 
continue  to  be  successful  We  in  Conirress 
have  tried  to  keep  It  thst  wav.  Let's  keep 
politics  and  Washington  burenucracy  out  of 
it.  That's  why  I  have  always  supported  the 
suggestion  that  the  REA  b«  an  independent 
Federal  agency. 

I  Imagine  that  what  you  really  want  from 
me  is  not  a  lot  of  flower*;  and  compliments, 
but  something  of  ny  viewpoint  and  my 
knowledge  of  tha  trend  of  events  in  Washing- 
ton, un  It  relates  to  the  Rural  ElecUlflcatlon 
Administration.  Let  me  say  this  fli-sf  I  be- 
lieve ycu  can  confidently  expect  the  dsy  to 
come  soon  (and  by  soon  I  mean  within  the 
next  5  or  10  years)  when  cheap  electric  power 
will  be  available  to  practically  every  farm  in 
Nebra.^ka.  Bv  that  I  mean  that  Congresa 
win  see  the  thing  through  en  appropriationa 
nnd  loan  authorizations,  and  on  as  fnvtirable 
and  as  liberal  terms  as  any  of  us  can  right- 
fully expect.  Just  to  give  you  an  example  of 
what  I  mean.  In  April  of  last  year  Mr  Wtck- 
iird  came  t>erore  the  Congress,  to  a  subccm- 
niittee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  and  asked, 
among  other  things,  for  a  loan  authorization 
(f  «15C  000  000  for  fiscal  yeiu-  1948  He  wound 
'•p  by  getting  taoo.000.000  for  thi.<«  fl.'scal  year. 
I  believe  he  now  thinks  that  Is  still  not 
enough— and  maytie  It  is  not  enough,  but  I 
teU  the  story  Just  to  illustrate  that  Congress 
IS  pretty  cooperative  toward  the  REA. 

There  may  be  a  few  argiunenu  about  ex- 
actly how  much  we  appropriate  and  author- 
ize, and  alwut  whether  we  autlKkriae  it  (or 
next  year  instead  of  the  \ei*  after,  and  .so 
on.  but  one  way  or  another  I  am  sure  in  my 
own  mind  that  just  su  long  as  you  show  you 
can  u»e  it  as  well  as  you  have  in  the  ptkst, 
Congreaa  will  make  the  necessary  funds  avail- 
nblt.    I  believe  you  can  count  on  that. 

Aa  to  terma.  you  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Pace  Act  of  IM4.  which  extended  the  auth<ir- 
tlme  limit  on  your  loans  to  35  years, 
cut  your  interest  rate  to  2  percent. 

tSPSTMXNTS  OO  TOWSao  AMOanZATION 

On  that  baais — present  program — probably 
belter  than  two-Uiirds  of  what  you  repay  to 
REA  will  go  toward  amortiznlion  of  your 
balance  rather  tluin  toward  carrying  a  load 
of  Interest  payments.  So.  I  think  ytni  can 
8«*  tlMt  Congraas  is  with  you.  Incidentally. 
Ju«t  at  thla  time  wiien  a>ngr«ss  is  getting 
a  few  harsh  words  for  not  cooperating  with 
the  President,  I  think  the  legislation  on 
REA  is  pretty  gO(xl  proof  that  when  we  have 
a  really  good  program,  sound  In  every  re- 
spect. Congraas  and  the  adnUnistration  hava 
no  great  trouble  In  getting  together. 
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Now  let  me  look  for  a  moment  at  the  pro- 
gram In  Netiraska.  and  how  much  has  l>een 
accomplished  and  how  much  remains  to  be 
done.  At  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  last 
June  1945.  more  than  37.000  Nebraska  farms 
had  central  station  electric  service  as  com- 
pared with  less  than  10,000  when  the  REA 
program  was  started  in  1935.  However,  It  is 
estimated  that  there  were  still  more  than 
80.000  Nebraska  farms  (more  than  two-thirds) 
without  electricity  and  in  35  of  our  counties, 
mostly  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of 
the  State,  there  was  not  a  single  mile  of  REA 
line. 

A  good  start  toward  bringing  electricity  to 
these  nonclectrifled  areas  has  already  been 
made  through  allotment  of  more  than 
•5.000.000  in  this  fiscal  year  to  build  lines  to 
serve  more  than  9.000  additional  rural  cus- 
tomers In  case  you  have  not  tried  to  keep 
track  of  our  progress  all  over  the  State,  let 
me  briefly  li.st  a  few  new  projects  for  you: 

To  the  Cu.ster  Public  Power  District.  Broken 
Bow.  M80.000.  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate 
lines  serving  826  rural  customers  and  to 
build  new  lines  to  serve  approximately  400 
new  rural  consumers  in  Custer  County. 

To  the  Twin  Valleys  Membership  Associa- 
tion. Cambridge.  $565,000.  to  serve  1.317  rural 
consumers  in  Furnas,  Harlan,  and  Phelps 
Counties. 

Three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the 
Panhandle  Rural  Electric  Membership  Asso- 
ciation. Alliance,  to  serve  426  rural  consumers, 
all  of  them  now  unserved,  in  Box  Butte, 
Grant,  and  Sheridan  Counties. 

To  the  North  Central  Nebraska  Rural  Pub- 
lic Power  District,  in  Crelghton,  $325,000  to 
serve  612  unserved  rural  consumers  in  Ante- 
lope. Holt,  Knox,  and  Pierce  Counties. 

To  serve  627  unserved  rural  consumers  in 
Perkins  County.  $400  000  to  the  Midwest  Elec- 
tric Membership  Corp.  of  Grant,  Nebr. 

To  the  South  Central  Meml>erEhlp  Associa- 
tion, in  Red  Cloud.  $420,000  to  bring  service 
to  971  new  consumers  in  Clay  and  Webster 
Counties. 

To  the  Central  Nebraska  Public  Power  and 
Irrigation  District  of  Hastings.  $369,000, 
which  with  $350,000  of  the  district's  money 
will  be  used  to  construct  81  miles  of  trans- 
mission line  from  Elwood  to  McCock.  This 
line  will  ultimately  psrmit  extension  of  low- 
cost  power  to  over  4.000  farms  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  State. 

These  are  Just  a  part  of  the  major  new 
projects.  In  addition,  loans  are  being  made 
to  prewar  borrowers  for  extension  of  new 
lines  to  consumers  previously  unserved. 
These  lines,  together  with  other  projects  al- 
ready approved,  will  carry  REA-firanced 
rural  power  lines  Into  74  counties  In  the 
States,  leaving  only  19  counties  not  yet 
reached  by  REA.  I  am  particularly  encour- 
aged by  such  project,  as  that  of  the  Pan- 
handle Association  In  Alliance,  since  they 
prove  definitely  that  there  is  nothing  Im- 
possible about  extending  this  program  up 
into  parts  of  the  State  which  are  more 
sparsely  settled  than  the  areas  that  have 
been  covered  previously. 

Estimates  publlrhed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicate  that  with  about  $8,000.- 
000  more,  servic?  can  be  extended  to  mere 
than  15  000  additional  consumers  within  the 
next  2  years  under  the  programs  now  being 
considered  by  Congress  in  the  Lucas  and 
Poage  bills.  That  would  mean  that  Just 
alKUt  half  our  farms  would  have  electricity 
in  3  years  or  less.  S3  ycu  see  we  are  begin- 
ning to  cover  the  map.  Now  that  doesn't 
mean  that  the  Job  is  a!mo.st  done  by  any 
means.  JThere  will  still  be  plenty  of  farms 
that  arft  nowhere  near  an  REA  line,  where 
new  districts  or  cooperatives  will  have  to  be 
organized  before  electricity  can  be  extended 
to  them.  And  a  lot  of  your  existing  organi- 
zations Mil  want  to  extend  into  territories  or 
pockets  you  are  iiot  serving  now  and  some  of 
you  will  need  additional  financing  for  that, 
although  many  cooperatives  and  districts  are 


in  strong  enough  financial  shape  so  that  they 
can  undertake  a  little  expansion  out  of  their 
own  resources. 

But  at  least  most  of  our  farms  In  Nebraska 
have  been  brought  within  shouting  distance 
of  electrification.  The  pioneering  phase  Is 
well  over.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  a  dream 
of  electric  power  in  every  farm  home  can 
begin  to  see  daylight  ahead. 

WANT   TO    SEE    NEBRASKA    TAKE    THE    LEAD 

Of  course.  I  suppose  the  day  will  never 
come  when  electricity  is  In  every  single  farm 
home.  There  will  always  be  a  few  farms 
whose  owners,  for  one  reason  or  another,  will 
not  or  cannot  electrify  although  I  do  not 
think  there  will  tie  many.  Electricity  is  so 
pressing  a  convenience,  and  in  fact  so  great  a 
need  for  modern  production  farming,  that 
there  are  not  many  farm  families  that  will 
not  Jump  at  the  chance  of  electrifying,  once 
they  are  given  the  opportunity  at  reasonable 
rates.  For  my  part.  I  don't  think  I  will  be  fat- 
Isfled  until  upwards  of  90  percent  of  our 
farms  here  In  Nebraska  have  electricity.  I 
expect  Nebraska  to  be  approaching  that  goal 
very  closely  before  the  end  of  my  next  term 
in  the  Senate. 

I  have  one  final  suggestion  to  offer  before 
I  close.  We  have  sold  this  program  to  the 
American  public  on  the  promise  that  it  is 
a  financially  sound,  self-supporting  propo- 
sition; that  all  the  American  farmer  wanted 
was  a  loan,  not  a  gift:  and  that  all  the 
money  lent  would  be  paid  back,  with  inter- 
est. According  to  REA's  last  financial  sum- 
mary, that  promise  is  being  kept  pretty 
well  by  Nebraska  borrowers,  since  Just  about 
99''!fl  percent  of  all  money  due  has  Ijeen 
paid.  That  is  a  tremendovis  tribute  to  the 
good  management  of  your  organization.  But 
it  is  also  a  tribute  to  the  farm  prosperity 
we  have  enjoyed  pretty  generally  through- 
out the  State  for  the  last  several  years.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  com- 
ing year  will  likewise  be  prosperous,  but  lor 
the  years  after  that  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  for  sure.  If  drought  or  depres- 
Fion  hits  us  again,  it  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
sell  electricity  to  your  consumers,  or  to  col- 
lect for  It  once  it  is  sold.  If  we  should 
meet  with  such  adversity,  that  will  be  the 
real  test  of  the  financial  stability  of  our 
program.  So  my  advice  to  you  Is  this:  Now 
is  the  time  to  build  up  your  surplus,  pay  off 
your  obligations,  build  up  your  properties 
and  your  revenues,  get  your  organizations  In 
Just  as  sound  a  condition  financially  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  if  the  storm  should  come,  you 
can  ride  It  through.  We  want  to  demon, 
strate  to  the  whole  country  that  this  dream 
of  rural  electrification,  which  some  peop'.e 
said  was  Just  a  pipe  dream,  is  really  a  vision 
of  a  prosperous  agricultural  America,  and 
that  no  one  can  say  the  farmers  did  not 
pay  their  way. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  Labor  Before 
National  Council  for  Permanent  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commission 
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OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PENNSTLV.\N1A 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  January  30  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Louis  B.  Schwellenbach, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  before  a  dinner 
meeting  ol  the  National  Council  for  a 


Permanent  Pair  Employment  Practice 
Commission,  held  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
on  January  23.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  appreciate  very  muc^  the  invitation  you 
have  extended  me  to  speak  at  this  important 
meeting.  This  meeting  is  Important  because 
the  Issue  presented  goes  to  the  very  heart  of 
the  fundamentals  of  American  democracy. 
It  goes  to  the  basic  concept  of  human  free- 
dom. That  is  so  because  it  involves  the  ques- 
tion of  equality  of  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment. Without  such  equality,  we  do  not 
meet  the  true  test  of  freedom.  Human  free- 
dom is  the  keystone  upon  which  our  Ameri- 
can democracy  stands. 

.  Today  the  highest  honor  for  bravery  that 
our  Government  can  give  to  anyone — the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor — was  given  to 
Rev.  Joseph  T.  O'Callahan.  chaplain  of  the 
aircraft  carrier,  the  FTankUn,  the  great  old 
warrior  ship  which  was  struck  and  struck 
again,  bombed  and  fired,  but  which  refpsed 
to  surrender  or  die.  You  have  read  the 
stories  about  Father  O'Callahan;  perhaps  you 
have  seen  the  motion  pictures  about  the  fate- 
ful hours  upon  the  ship.  Father  O'Callahan 
was  proclaimed  by  the  commander  of  the 
ship  to  be  the  bravest  man  he  had  ever  seen. 
The  chaplain  wrote  about  the  bravery  of  the 
men  who  had  conquered  their  fear  and.  par- 
ticularly, about  a  Filipino  steward  and  some 
Negro  steward  mates.  I  want  to  read  two 
paragraphs  written  by  Father  O'Callahan: 

"There  was  a  group  of  steward  mates  on 
board,  and  their  reaction  was  even  more 
striking  than  that  of  the  Filipino  boy  whose 
story  I  have  told.  These  particular  steward 
mates  were  Negroes,  and  every  one  of  them 
who  remained  aboard  (remember  that  many 
were  blown  overboard)  did  a  really  magnifi- 
cent Job.  I  know  personally  tliat  each  of 
them  was  as  frightened  as  the  Filipino 
youngster,  and  remembrances  rushed  through 
my  mind  that  day  of  the  many  cartoons  I 
have  seen.  Jokes  I  have  heard,  about  how 
easily  Negroes  scare;  but  this  group  overcame 
their  natural  fear  like  real  heroes. 

"It  was  primarily  due  to  their  help  that 
our  executive  officer  was  able  to  get  a  tow- 
line  from  the  Franklin  to  the  cruiser  Ptfts- 
burgh,  which  was  standing  by.  That  towllne 
was  a  terrific  weight.  There  the  gang  was. 
lined  up  shoulder  to  shoulder,  officers  and 
men,  black  and  white,  sweating  and  strain- 
ing, and  all  afraid.  The  towllne  was  not  to 
be  budged.  I  have  read  about  things  like 
this  and.;nave  been  rather  blase  and  skepti- 
cal, but  ^here  on  the  deck  of  the  Franklin 
that  afternoon  it  really  happened.  All  of  a 
sudden,  uncertainly  and  slowly  at  first  but 
gritherlng  volume  untU  it  pierced  the  roar  of 
flames,  those  Negro  men  started  an  im- 
promptu chanting,  making  up  the  words  as 
they  went  along.  It  was  almost  a  Negro 
spiritual,  and.  as  the  rhythm  of  their  voices 
found  certainty,  the  rhythm  of  the  gang's 
muscles  and  sinews  started  to  work  together 
and  that  heavy  towllne  we  hadn't  been  able 
to  budge  started  to  move,  how  God  alone 
knows,  but  it  was  certainly  the  Negro  stew- 
ards who  led  the  way  to  a  really  superhuman 
Job." 

What  better  argument  against  emplo3rment 
discrimination  is  needed?  Nothing  that  I 
could  say  or  write  could  present  so  eloquently 
the  irrgumeot  on  the  question  of  equality 
of  opportunity.  There  they  stood  shoulder 
to  shoulder — black  and  white,  officers  and 
men — pulling  together  for  freedom.  There 
was  no  tliought  of  proscription  of  men  be- 
cause of  race  or  color  or  creed  when  Uvea 
were  hanging  in  the  balance.  This  was  their 
time  of  great  emergency.  There  was  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  course;  that  speech  rosa 
in  the  form  of  Negro  spirituals.  They  pulled 
together  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  the  ship 
was  saved.    It  should  be  of  some  eigniflcanca 
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Issue.    If  that  argument  is  valid. 

ileceasity  rest  fj>r  Its  validity  upon 

'on  that  the  Issue  Is  unlmport- 

that  assumption.   I  disagree.     I 

I  believe  that  this  Issue  is 

The   time  Is  never   Inappro- 

moral  Issues.    There  never 

we  can  alTord  the  luxury  of 

nkatters  such  as  these.     We  cannot 

become  virtuous  bs  citizens  next 

year  thereafter.     We  cannot  pro- 
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IS  our  less   fortunate  neighbors 

tt;lr  rights  and  denied  them  by 

of  which  we  are  a  part. 

this  point  to  call  upon  two  wlt- 

the  question  as  to  whether 

a  moral  Issue.    The  first.  Bishop 

Oxnam.   speaking  on   behalf   of 

CouncU  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 

which  repr.  ents  a  large  part  of 

nt    churches    In    this    country. 

from  what  the  Bishop  said. 

lans.    each    of    us    should    give 

to  the  Fair  Employment  Prac- 

agalnst    discrimination    in 

In  industry.     Discrimination  In 

t)ecause  of  race,  creed,  or  na- 

Is  one  of  the  great  moral  Issues 

Nation    today.     The    right    of    a 

employed  and   paid  solely  on 

his  character  and  ability  Is  so 

Christian  that  It  should  be 

law. 

forces,   and   I   believe   the 

of  the  United  States,  face 

problem   here,    and    that    Is 

means    to    translate    our 
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racial  brotherhood." 
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"In  all  these  cases  of  discrimination  the 
human  dignity  of  the  Negro  la  outraged  and 
the  virtues  of  Justice  or  charity,  or  both,  are 
Tlolated.  Such  discrimination,  whether  prac- 
ticed by  employees  or  employers.  Is  definitely 
Immoral.  The  Christian  precept  of  brotherly 
love  la  not  satisfied  by  mere  well-wishing,  nor 
benevolent  emotion,  nor  sentimental  yearn- 
ing. It  requires  action,  action  which  assists 
the  neighbor  who  is  In  need." 

There  can  t>e  no  dispute  about  the  fact 
that  there  Is  general  and  widespread  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  and  Jews  and, 
yes.  Catholics  In  the  matter  of  employment. 
Nor  can  It  t)e  denied  that  the  basic  law  of 
our  Government  guarantees  that  there  shall 
be  no  such  discrimination.  There  can  t>e 
no  question  atx)ut  the  legal  right  of  our 
Government  to  protect  Its  citizens  against 
discrimination. 

I  contend  that  our  Government  Is  our 
tr\istee.  holding  for  us  In  oonunon  our  heri- 
tage of  freedom.  No  faithful  and  worthy 
trustee  who  deserves  the  name  of  trustee 
can  permit  that  which  he  holds  In  trust 
to  be  dissipated  or  destroyed.  Certainly  when 
the  trust  Is  one  Involving  the  most  sacred 
of  all  trusts — the  natural  right  to  freedom — 
the  trustee  cannot  Ignore  Its  dissipation  or 
destruction.  But  more  than  that,  the^  trustee 
who  has  In  his  trust  this  saiiEred  right  of 
freedom  cannot  sit  silent  whea  there  Is  any 
doubt.  If  the  trustee  would  retain  his  self- 
respect,  he  must  be  ready  at  all  times  to 
challenge  anyone  or  any  ^opoaal  that 
threatens  to  injure  his  tmst.  .  ^ 

Our  Government  cannot  (It  silent  now. 
Our  officials  of  Government  cannot  be  silent. 
Nor  can  citizens  who  believe  In  their  sacred 
rights  as  citizens  be  sUent.  The  Government — 
trustee  for  all  of  our  people — Negroes  and 
Jews.  Catholics  and  Protestants,  black  and 
white  and  yellow — must  proclaim  through 
positive  act  Its  determination  to  protect  all 
of  our  citizens  against  discrimination.  It 
cannot  be  merely  acquiescent.  It  has  the 
sacred  obligation  to  fly  the  flag  of  freedom 
In  order  that  peoples  of  the  world  every- 
where will  know  that  American  freedom  does 
mean  freedom 

Freedom  Is  not  a  metaphysical  thing.  It  is 
difficult  to  dcflne  accurately  because  It  can- 
not be  bounded  or  delimited,  but  It  Is  a  very 
concrete  thing,  nevertheless.  The  right  to 
work  and  an  equal  opportunity  to  obtain 
employment  Is  a  God-given  right  We  have 
Just  successfully  concluded  a  great  war  dur- 
ing which  tlnoe  we  carried  the  banner  of 
freedom  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  We 
proclaimed  to  the  world  and  we  demon- 
suated  to  the  world  that  under  American 
freedom  a  gieat  military  force  could  be  as- 
sembled and  equipped  So  profound  was  our 
belief  and  so  effective  was  our  leadership  that 
we  conquered  two  of  the  greatest  millUry 
forces  the  world  has  ever  known.  We  drew 
no  color  line  during  that  period  The  draft 
bocu-ds  did  not  say  to  members  of  minority 
groups  that  they  should  be  the  last  to  t>e 
called  The  War  Manpower  Commission 
raised  no  color  line  when  It  recruited  the 
labor  force  necessary  to  man  our  factories 
and  our  munition  plants. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  least  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  can  do  is  to  tell 
these  people  that  It  Intends  to  see  that  those 
principles  for  which  they  fought  and  labored 
will  be  protected  Insofar  as  they  themselves 
are  concerned.  The  Government  can  do  this 
only  through  legislative  enactment. 

It  Is  highly  symbolic  that  the  FEPC  legis- 
lation should  be  the  first  among  the  Presi- 
dent's program  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Congress  It  Is  a  test  of  our  willingness  to 
practice  democracy  as  well  as  preach  It.  I 
quote  from  the  President's  recent  message 
on  the  state  of  the  Union: 

•'We  have  won  a  great  war — we,  the  na- 
tions of  plain  people  who  bate  war.  In  the 
teat  of  that  war  we  found  a  strength  of  unity 


that  brought  us  through— a  strength  that 
crushed  the  power  of  those  who  sought  by 
force  to  deny  our  faith  In  the  dignity  of  man. 
"During  this  trial  the  voices  of  disunity 
among  us  were  silent  or  were  subdued  to  an 
occasional  whine  that  warned  us  they  were 
still  among  us.  Those  voices  are  beginning 
to  cry  aloud  again.  We  must  learn  con- 
stantly to  turn  deaf  ears  to  them.  They  are 
voices  Tvhlch  foster  fear  and  stisplclon  and 
Intolerance  and  hate.  They  seek  to  destroy 
our  harmony,  our  understanding  of  each 
other,  our  American  tradition  of  live  and  let 
live.  They  have  become  busy  again,  trying  to 
set  race  against  race,  creed  against  creed, 
farmer  against  city  dweller,  worker  against 
employer,  people  against  their  own  govern- 
ments. They  seek  only  to  do  us  mischief. 
They  must  not  prevail." 


The  President's  National  Health  Insur- 
ance Plan — Poll  of  Washington  Resi- 
dents 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  30  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  1«>,  1946 

Mr.  MXmRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poll  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  January  28. 
1946,  .showing  70  percent  of  the  residents 
of  Washington,  D.  C.  favoring  President 
Truman's  national  health-insurance 
plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows  : 

THE  POST  SHOWS  70  PmciNT  Or  WASHINGTON  S 
RESIDENTS  rAVOI  TltTMAN'S  NATIONAL  HEALTH- 
IMS  DHANCt  n-AN 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  District  resi- 
dents support  President  Truman's  plan  for 
national  health  Insurance. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  Washlngtonlans  are 
In  favor  of  the  Presidents  health-Insurance 
plan  under  which  citizens  who    "work  for  a 
living    would  contribute  to  a  common  fund 
the  latest  Poet  poll  reports. 

Twenty -one  percent  of  District  residents 
object  to  the  health  plan  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  that  there  are  already  too  many 
deductions  from  their  weekly  pay  check 
The  remaining  "9  percent  of  those  questioned 
were  undecided. 

Almost  0  of  every  10  residents  earning  itm 
than  $4,000  yearly  favor  the  adoption  of 
national  health  Instirance  legislation.  Those 
In  higher  Income  groups  support  the  plan 
by  a  slightly  smaller  majority. 

The  President's  compulsory  health-Insur- 
ance scheme  has  been  written  Into  the 
Wagner-Murray  bill,  now  In  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  last  No- 
vember the  President  pointed  out  that  the 
program  would  cost  about  4  percent  of  each 
person's  earnings  up  to  $3,600  a  year.  But 
of  this  sum,  the  bill  would  collect  only  1>, 
percent  from  the  employee,  li,  percent  from 
the  employer,  and  leave  l  percent  to  come 
from  general  governmental  revenues.  Under 
the  plan  Individuals  would  be  free  to  select 
their  own  doctors. 

The  Poet  survey  also  shows  that  the  aver- 
age family  total  for  doctor  and  hospital  bUIs 
In  Washington  last  year  was  about  $73. 
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Resident  opinion  on  the  compulsory  health 
Insurance  proposal  was  learned  when  Inter- 
viewers asked  a  representative  cross  section 
of  the  city's  population: 

"The  President  has  suggested  that  a  small 
amount  be  paid  from  a  worker's  wages  Into 
an  Insurance  fund  that  would  help  pay  doc- 
tor, dentist,  and  hospital  bills  for  the  worker 
and  his  family.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove 
of  the  plan?" 

Replies  divided  as  follows: 

Percent 

Approve 70 

Disapprove 21 

Don't    know 9 

Objectors  to  the  pending  compulsory 
health  insurance  bill  were  then  asked  why 
they  disapprove  of  the  Idea.  Here  Is  a  break- 
down of  the  reasons  they  gave: 

Reason  for  disapproval 

Percent 
Too  much  deducted  from  salaries  now.,     30 

Will  lead  to  socialized  medicine 17 

Want  to  select  own  doctor 17 

Too  much  coddling . .     15 

Other  miscellaneous  reasons 8 

No  reason  given 13 

Half  of  the  District  residents,  the  poll  re- 
veals, now  participate  In  some  private  health, 
hospitalization,  or  accident  Insurance  pro- 
gram. Among  those  already  protected  by 
private  Insurance  policies.  79  percent  said 
they  favored  adoption  of  the  compulsory 
Government  plan,  while  84  percent  of  those 
without  Insurance  support  the  President's 
national  health  Insurance  program. 

In  a  final  Inquiry  Into  the  public-health 
question,  the  Post  asked  residents  "About 
how  much  did  your  family  doctor  and  hos- 
pital bills  amount  to  during  1945?" 

They  answered: 
Cost  of  family  medical  care:  Percent 

Less   than   $100 69 

Between  $101   and  $500 35 

More   than   $500. 6 

AS  SHOWN  BY  POST  POLL TYPICAL  WASHINGTON 

VIEWS  ON  HEALXH-INSUKANCE  PLAN 

Here  are  some  representative  comments  of 
Washington  residents  who  were  asked  by 
Post  interviewers  what  they  think  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  plan  for  compulsory  national 
health  Insurance: 

Harry  Gerrliy,  Jr.,  55.  a  lawyer,  of  6109 
Nevada  Avenue  NW..  said:  "Too  many  people 
don't  get  proper  medical  attention  Just  be- 
cause they  feel  they  can't  afford  to  see  a 
doctor  once  In  a  while.  There  are  many  rural 
sections  of  the  country  where  there  are  no 
hospitals  or  doctors  for  miles  around.  Work- 
ing people  would  hardly  notice  the  small 
deduction  from  their  pay  check  If  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  went  through.  Although  I  carrjL 
health  Insurance  for  my  family  and  am  able 
tp  meet  my  doctor's  bill  reasonably  well.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  back  up 
President  Truman's  efforts  to  Improve  the 
Nation's  health." 

"I  am  certainly  In  favor  of  health  Insur- 
ance, but  I  cannot  see  this  proposed  com- 
pulsory Government  Insiurance  set-up,"  Mrs. 
Edith  M  McNerney,  housewife,  of  4523  South 
Dakota  Avenue  NE.,  told  a  Post  poller. 

"The  pay  check  alrecdy  looks  sick  from  all 
the  deductions  lmpo.sed  by  Uncle  Sam.  The 
President  has  a  good,  worthy  Idea  but  the 
average  wage  earner  can  stand  only  so  much. 
We  have  a  health  and  hospitalization  policy 
and  It  has  been  a  big  help  to  us  but  I  Just 
can't  see  forcing  people  to  take  It  out." 
Mrs.  McNerney 's  husband  works  at  the  Fed- 
eral Works  Administration.  They  have  two 
children  and  have  lived  here  for  more  than 
30  years. 

Frank  8  Jerry,  36,  Instrument  maker  at 
the  Naval  Ordnance  Laboratory.  15  Ocean 
Green  SW.,  commented:  "Harry  really  has 
a  good  idea  la  putting  a  health  program  on 


a  national  scale.  If  Congress  passes  the  com- 
pulsory health  Insurance  bUl  It  probably 
won't  cost  the  Individual  more  than  2  per- 
cent of  his  earnings.  I  don't  see  how  any 
sensible  thinker  could  say  that  assurance  of 
good  medical  care  Isn't  worth  2  percent  of 
his  pay.  I  would  Jump  at  the  chance  for 
such  a  low  premium  Insurance." 

William  A.  Gibbons,  48.  mechanic  at  An- 
drews Field,  of  4420  Bowen  Road  £E.,  said: 
"Frankly,  I  don't  think  a  whole  lot  of  the 
Idea.  It  strikes  me  that  people  should  be 
allowed  to  take  care  of  their  own  affairs, 
such  as  health  Insurance.  Any  compulsory 
insurance  Is  getting  too  close  to  socialism  for 
me.  I  have  nothing  but  straight  life  insur- 
ance;. But  I  pro^ably  am  a  lucky  person  be- 
cause I  have  a  wife  and  child  and  haven't 
spent  a  nickel  on  doctor's  bills  In  more  than 
3  years." 

Mrs.  Paul  M  Guild.  35,  United  States  Coast 
Cuard  employee,  of  26  Channing"  Road  NW., 
commented:  "By  all  means  I  approve  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  I  know  of  many 
families  that  have  become  absolutely  crip- 
pled financially  by  unforeseen  accidents  and 
sickness.  A  Government  fund  to  which 
everyone  contributes  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  their  income  would  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  the  general  public.  Everyone 
would  save  money  under  a  scheme  such  as 
President  Tiuman  has  suggested  and  It 
would  assure  medical  care  to  the  poor  folk." 
Mrs.  Guild  has  lived  here  20  years.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  painting  contractor. 


Parity   Prices   for  Agricultural 
Commodities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  EUSHFIELD 

or  SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  30  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 
ment upon  parity  prices  for  agricultural 
commodities,  prepared  by  C.  C.  Hanson, 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  the 
Southern  Commissioners  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Reco»d,  as  fellows: 

IFrom  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  December 
8.    19451 

INTERESTING   NE.sr  OVEHTONES  IN   FEDERAL 
THINKING  ON  FARM  PRICES 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  political 
farmers  In  Washington  are  showing  discon- 
tent with  the  current  parity  formula.  Under 
It.  farm  prices  on  average  are  above  parity. 
Since  the  political  farmers  for  20  years  have 
professed  to  want  only  simple  parity,  It 
seemed,  by  their  own  arguments,  that  the 
present  above-parity  prices  were  excessive. 
Now  the  political  farmers  are  offering  a  series 
of  upward  revisions  in  the  parity  formula. 
Most  of  these  proposals  would  have  (he 
highly  soothing  effect  of  pushing  present 
prices  back  to  parity,  or  below  It,  without 
affecting  their  actual  dollar  amount. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  C.  P.  An- 
derson, has  himself  Joined  in  the  present 
attack  on  the  parity  formula.  This  looks 
like  an  official  declaration  that  the  formula 
long  defended  as  sacrosanct  was  really  some- 
thing of  a  fake.  But  there  may  be  more 
eveji  In  Mr.  Anderson's  remarks  than  a  mere 
denunciation  ol  the  old  parity  formula. 


For  Instance,  the  Secretary  says  that  even 
at  110  percent  of  parity  present  milk  supplies 
are  short.  By  implication,  that  is.  he  seems 
to  be  arguing  that  the  Government  mtist  fix 
milk  prices  at  a  level  sufficient  to  bring  out 
some  preordained  volume  of  milk.  But  this 
price  theory  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
parity-price  theory.  As  the  political  farmers 
have  always  argued,  parity  prices  are  those 
which  are  Just  In  relation  to  nonfarm  prices. 
Nothing  In  the  parity  theory  alms  at  any 
specific  volume  of  production.  A  price  aimed 
to  bring  out  a  specific  volume  of  production 
Is  an  Incentive  price,  pure  and  simple,  and 
makes  the  Government  In  effect  the  master-, 
farmer  of  the  cotmtry. 

But  farmers,  at  heart,  are  still  Individual- 
ists. They  don't  waiit  Government  monkey- 
ing with  the  running  of  their  farms.  They 
want  price  support,  but  they  purposely 
sought  that  support  by  way  of  a  parity  for- 
mula which  at  least  looked  objective  and 
scientific  and  beyond  the  reaCh  of  bureau- 
cratic manipulation  In  Washington.  The 
parity  rule.  In  the  farm  view,  was  merely  a 
kind  of  refinement  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

But  a  government  which  makes  Itself  re- 
sponsible, not  for  mere  "parity"  Justice  to  the 
farmer  but  for  the  production  of  farm  com- 
modities In  appropriate  variety  and  volume. 
Is  a  government  that  has  taken  over  a  good 
deal  of  the  managerial  authority  In  the  farm 
field.  Prices  no  longer  become  something  to 
be  fifed  by  abstract  rules  of  parity  Jxistice. 
They  become  more  like  a  piece-work  wage 
which  an  employer  offers  to  a  hired  hand  to 
get  out  the  work,  llieee  new  overtones  In 
Federal  farm  policy  are  worthy  of  close  at- 
tention from  thoughtful  farm  leaders. 

Association  or  Southern 

Commissioners  or  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.  C,  December  11, 1945. 

■  Memorandum    for    Mr.    Harry    D.    Wilson, 

president.  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  and  our  other  12 

members  and  friends  individually  addressed: 

Parity  price  means  parity  Income,  but 
parity  Income  does  not  mean  parity  price. 

You  will  recall  copy  of  a  letter  sent  you 
last  week.  In  which  the  addressor  discussed 
parity  prices;  will  quote  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  the  sixth  paragraph,  page  I: 

"Parity  Income,  as  distinguished  from 
parity  price.  Implies  low  agricultural  prices 
plxis  grants  or  doles  or  subsidies  to  an  extent 
to  equal  parity  Income." 

Discussed,  this  morning,  the  reproduced 
editorial  from  the  Sun  with  Carl  H.  Wllken, 
economic  analyst  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Commissioners,  Sxrre- 
taries  and  Directors  of  Agriculture's  Educa- 
tional and  Economic  Committee's  Research 
Staff.    Also: 

Reviewed  with  Mr.  Wllken  news  Items  and 
editorials  of  like  trend,  recently  appearing 
In  the  Post  and  other  Washington  p-.pers; 
the  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Journal  of  Commerce,  and  other  publications 
in  the  NortheasUrn  States.     •     •     •     . 

Certain  phases  of  these  news  Items  and 
editorials  seem  to  have  aroused  Mr.  Wilken's 
"righteous  Indignation."  •  •  •  Atten- 
tion Is  called  to  this  writer's  concluding  par- 
agraphs. 

You  win  be  Interested  In  what  Mr  Wilken 
had  to  say  to  this  writer  In  said  discussion; 
bis  remarks.  In  substance,  follow: 

"PARriY  PRICES  NEEDED  FOR  ALL  CROUPS 

"The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shcu'd 
establish  permanent  parity  prices  for  agri- 
culture; agriculture  Is  the  largest  Indtistry 
In  the  United  SUtes  and  Is  entitled  to  eco- 
nomic equality  with  other  groups. 

"To  provide  for  parity  of  price  for  agri- 
culture means  simply  to  provide  a  100-cent 
dollar  and  regulate  the  value  of  It  at  100 
for  all  groups. 

"To  force  the  farmer  to  live  In  an  economy 
which  pays  him  only  80  cents  on  the  dollar 
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"The  Manufacturers'  Record,  of  Baltimore, 
ild..  in  the  month  of  October  1945.  carried  a 
page  advertisement  by  the  Tennessee  Coal. 
Iron  h  R  R  Co..  which  is  concurred  in  by 
the  United  States  Steel  Export  Co  .  of  New 
York,  using  some  of  the  material  carried  In 
the  Country  Gentleman  article  •  •  • 
under  the  headline  'As  southern  farms  go,  so 
goes  southern  business.' 

"They  point  out  that  each  dollar  of  farm 
Income  resulu  In  67  of  national  Income;  that 
agrlctilttire  produces  65  percent  of  all  raw 
materials. 

"As  atated.  each  dollar  of  farm  Income 
creates  the  income  to  pay  a  dollar  of  factory 
pay  rolls,  you  will  note  from  this  chart 
(handing  one  to  Secretary  Hanson)  that  fac- 
tory pay  rolls  did  not  recover  as  rapidly  irom 
19C3-33  as  did  the  farm  income     *     *     * 

•'Factory  pay  rolls  are  tied  to  agricultural 
In -ome  and  as  farm  prices  receded  in  the 
latter  part  of  1937  and  reduced  farm  income 
approximately  a  billion  dollars  in  lS3d.  fac- 
tory pay  rolls  came  down  In  ratio. 

"The  only  way  that  the  Congress  can  in- 
crease factory  pay  rolls  without  incurring  a 
huge  addition  to  the  nat;onal  debt  is  to  first 
increase  the  t>a---lc  farm  Income 

"Remember,  anything  done  that  reduces 
the  farmer's  income  61,  more  or  lera.  likewise 
affects  other  proups.  and  rediices  the  na- 
tional Income  67.  mott  or  leas. 

••That  the  reverse  is  also  true,  viz.  any- 
thing done  to  increase  the  farmer's  Income 
61.  more  or  less.  likewise  afTec's  other  groups 
and  increafies  the  national  Income  $7,  more 
or  less     •     •     •. 

"Can  you.  Colonel  Hanson,  not  clearly  see 
that  the  normal  Income  for  the  farmer  at 
parity  prices  for  hu  products  is  the  founda- 
tion for  full  employment  and  national 
prosperity? 

••The  worries  in  regard  to  synthetics  re- 
placlnp  cotton  are  without  foundation.  •  •  • 
if  we  maintain  our  "KKinomy  at  a  parity  price 
level,  we  will  create  the  Income  to  consume 
both  the  cotton  and  the  synthetics. 

"p.\Bmr  PRicxs — THin  kxlationship  to 

PBODUCTJON 

"The  average  value  of  our  manufactured 
goods  Is  80  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Do  we  want  the  value  of  manufactured  goods 
to  be  80  percent  of  6150.000.000.000  or  let  the 
farm  income  go  back  to  1940  levels,  getting 
83  percent  of  675.000.000  000? 

■  For  each  1  percent  that  farm  income  is 
below  parity  prices,  we  will  have  a  loss  of  1 
percent  in  value  of  manufactures  and  1  per- 
cent unemployment     •     •     • 

••If  we  permit  our  farm  Income  to  drop 
back  to  1940  levels  we  will  wipe  out  675.000.- 
000.000  a  year  of  national  Income    •   •     • 

"Retail  sales  averaged  approximately  60 
percent  of  national  Income  •  •  *  Do  we 
want  60  percent  of  6150.000  000.000  of  na- 
tional Income  In  retail  sales  volume  or  60 
percent  of  675.000.COO.OCO?  The  farm  income 
will  determine  which  it  la  to  be. 

"Higher  farm  prices  don^t  mean  higher 
living  costs  •  •  •  Higher  farm  prices 
do  not  result  In  hlfrher  living  costs  when 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  increased  per 
capiu  income  generated  by  higher  farm  in- 
come. 

•The  simple  facta  are  that  with  higher 
farm  prices  we  have  a  corresponding  Increase 
In  Income  for  all  groups  and  the  cost  of 
living,  on  the  basis  of  income,  does  not  in- 
crease as  farm  prices  Increase,  it  remains 
practically  constant. 

"In  1933.  with  approximately  65  percent  of 
farm  parity,  we  bad  65-percent  employment. 
In  1940,  with  approximately  85  percent  of 
farm  parity,  we  had  85  percent  of  employ- 
ment; the  foundation  for  full  employment 
la  parity  price  for  agriculture. 

"For  each  1  percent  that  farm  prices  are 
below  parity  we  will  lose  approximately  1 
percent  of  the  physical  production  of  our 
factories. 


'•Labor  should  stipport  permanent  100  per- 
cent farm  parity  price,  as  that  is  the  founda- 
tion for  continued  factory  output. 

••paXTTT    PEICXS.    THdB    RELATIONSHIP    TO    TXAOC 
aND   WOKIO   COMMEBCK 

••We  have  now  and  have  had   '  s  a 

surplus  of  underconsumption  of  a  ds, 

due  to  the  subnormal  price  farmers  receive 
for  their  cotton  production     •     •     *. 

•'Had  parity  prices  bteu  maintained. 
America  could  ^avc  cnn.-umrd  the  prcduc- 
tlon  of  at  least  10000.000  baler  of  cotton 
ai. 

a  now  has  no  surplvsDs  of  a:?rlcul- 
turul  products:  there  n.-^y  be  an  nccTimula- 
tion  of  certain  commrdnlc?  that  were  held 
off  the  market  •  •  •  '*ue  to  war  and 
other  conditions 

"These  commodities  so  held  off  the  market, 
now   called  by  some  .s  r   nor- 

mal or  BMhstantlaMy  r.  would 

ha%e  V.  .iy  iai  iTs  con- 

tinuou  .1  m'ne  to  con- 

sumer and  user 

"Parity  prices,  parity  turifls.  and  new  In- 
dustries is  the  solution  of  cur  economic 
riddle 

"Had  parity  prices  and  pajrity  tariffs  pre- 
vr.iJed  for  the  perloO  of  the  •o-cP'-d  s'.ir- 
pliises.  money  for  needed  new  Inditatrles 
wouJd  bave  been  available  on  rearonable 
terms  as  and  when  It  was  wanted  and  there 
would  have  been  no  unemplovd. 

"in  1930-39  we  were  labcrtn«  mder  a  sur- 
plus complex  and  our  farm  production  did 
not  expand  above  the  1925  29  level;  we  had 
low  prices  which  In  turn  n-ive  us  a  low  na- 
tional Income  and  underconsumption:  we 
did  not  have  surplus  production 

"Gross  operating  .evenues  of  our  railroads 
followed  farm  Income  down  In  ratio,  and  tliey 
followed  farm  Income  when  It  rcsr  a?ain. 

"In  the  postwar,  if  we  permit  farm  in- 
come to  drop  back  to  1940  levels,  the  rail- 
roads will  lose  64.500.000,000  p?r  year,  with 
like  ratio  of  losses  to  other  groups.  Total 
transportation  Income  is  approximately  one- 
half  of  gross  farm  Irrome 

New  construction  averages  approximately 
12  percent  of  the  national  Income  Approxi- 
mately 2.8C0,C00  Jobs  In  the  construction  .n- 
duatrv  are  available  in  the  reconversion 
period  If  materials  are  released  and  othe-  con- 
trols renv3ved 

"In  1920  all  Items  on  ttiis  chart  (handed 
Mr  Hanson  and  others)  siaiied  downward 
together,  bringing  about  the  depression  of 
1931. 

•'The  price  of  sil  er.  a  monetary  medium 
in  many  nations,  fluctuates  on  the  world 
market  like  any  other  commodity. 

"The  price  of  silver  dropped  irom  61  35 
in  1920  to  80  cents  per  ounce  In  1921. 

"The  drop  was  disastrous  to  those  nations 
using  silver  as  a  monetary  medium  and  re- 
duced the  buying  power  of  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  world's  population. 

"All  prices  leveled  off  from  1922-29.  and 
the  United  States  went  into  a  new  period 
of  parity  prices  at  a  level  of  approximately 
155  percent  of  1910-14  Durln?  this  period 
the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  held  up 
world  prices  as  well  as  our  own. 

•The  price  of  silver  continued  to  drop; 
all  raw  material  prices  again  started  down- 
ward In  1925.  the  beginning  of  the  depres- 
sion which  culminated  in  the  stock-market 
crash  In  1929,  bringing  on  the  mnut  severe 
depression  this  Nation  ever  had.  in  1932. 

"Failure  to  restore  farm  and  other  raw 
material  prices  in  the  1930-41  period  •  •  • 
prevented  our  Nation  from  again  having  full 
employment  and  normal  Income  and  caused 
us  to  lose  6473.000.000.000  of  potential  In- 
come in  that  13-year  perlcxl. 

"At  the  present  time,  there  is  complete 
chaoa  in  foreign  exchange  pnd.  until  world 
flacal  pollclea  and  commodity  prices  are 
stabilised,  there  will  be  no  foundation  upon 
Which  to  build  world  peace.  * 
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•The  record  proves  quite  clee.rly  that  our 
first  etep  as  a  natlun  is  to  have  Congress  pass 
leglElation  which  will  provide  permanent 
parity  prices  for  basic  agricultural  products 
wbidD  include  the  seven  major  crops,  all  of 
which  are  noiir.trisha'ole.  making  up  approxi- 
mately 90  percent  ol  all  harvested  crop  acres. 

"Permanent  parity  prices  could  be  definitely 
stabilized  with  the  present  commodity  loan 
program  and.  if  such  loans  were  made  call- 
able only  at  the  parity  level,  there  would  not 
be  any  wide  fluctuations  In  farm  Income  and 
in  turn  no  preat  fluctuation  In  the  income 
of  ether  groups. 

"By  stabilizing  the  price  level  in  the  United 
States,  we  automatiially  stabilize  over  40 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  world  and,  with 
lull  parity  for  farm  products  In  the  United 
States,  we  will  lay  the  first  foundation  stone 
In  bringing  about  world  prosperity  as  a  foun- 
dation for  permanent  peace. 

■•Our  tariff  should  be  fl?xlble.  automatically 
representing  the  difference  between  our  parity 
price  level  and  the  landed  cost  of  any  im- 
ported product. 

••With  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion we  produced  approximately  47  percent 
cf  the  world's  goods. 

••With  the  natural  resources  to  produce 
98  percent  of  everything  we  need,  our  ex- 
port trade  will  be  trivial  and  Insignificant 
•  •  •  and  we  can't  use  but  a  small  volume 
of  imports  except  at  the  expense  of  displac- 
ing some  of  our  own  production  and  In  turn 
our  outlet  for  labor  and  our  income  from 
production     •     •     •. 

••Other  natlcns  will  require  tariffs  to  pro- 
tect them  against  our  efficiency.  Just  as  v.e 
mu«t  for  other  reasons  be  protected  by  Im- 
port duties  on  both  raw  materials  and  finlslied 
goods  up  to  our  parity  price  farm  levels. 

••We  should  serve  primarily  as  a  referee  In 
helping  the  world  maintain  a  proper  price 
level  for  prosperity. 

•'The  Englifh  Empire  has  practically  bank- 
rupted Itself  with  cheap  raw  materials  in 
trying  to  make  up  for  its  IneSclency  of 
pi  (.duct  Ion. 

"TTie  British  Empire  has  a  population  of 
700,0-0.000.  W'.'.h  a  price  level  which  would 
permit  Its  people  to  earn  6400  per  capita, 
or  le.ss  than  40  percent  of  our  per  capita 
Income,  the  Empire  would  have  an  annual 
Inccme  of  6280  000  000.000.  and  would  then 
have  a  market  with  her  own  people,  much 
greater  than  her  industrial  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. 

"England  would  then  be  solvent  Instead 
of  needing  loans,  whereas.  If  they  continue 
to  maintain  a  price  level  which  permits  of 
a  10-cents-per-d?.y  vrage  In  India,  they  will 
hav*  neither  markets  nor  income. 

"Permanent  parity  prices  for  farm  prod- 
ucts are  necessary  if  we  wish  to  mi.lntaln 
national  solvency  and,  our  next  step  is  to 
have  an  accurate  parity  price  formula. 

"In  the  case  of  weights  and  measures  the 
standard  was  selected  and  locked  up  in  the 
B\ireau  of  Standards  for  safety  and  future 
comparisons.  We  must  establish  such  a  for- 
mula for  parity  price  and  it  must  be  one 
that  is  simple  and  one  that  cannot  be 
changed  at  the  first  sign  of  political  pressure. 

"If  we  will  maintain  otir  present  farm 
production  and  maintain  our  farm  prices  at 
parity  we  will  not  have  any  seriotis  unem- 
ployment or  depression. 

"At  the  parity  price  level  our  farm  produc- 
tion always  creates  the  Income  to  consimie 
our  prcxluctlon  or  in  the  case  of  any  surplus. 
to  consume  the  products  of  other  nations 
for  which  we  exchange  our  surplus    •     •     •. 

•'Permanent  r'^rlty  price  legislation  can 
end  the  confusion  which  now  exists  as  to 
our  futtire  economic  policies  and  make  it 
possible  for  industry  to  carry  on  a  definite 
program  of  reconversion." 

As  stated,  am  telling  you  In  substance 
What  Mr.  Wllken  said;  wTlting  Is  based  upon 
shorthand  notes  made  wiien  be  was  talking. 
Sent  for  Mr    Wiiken,  submitted  to  him  a 


draft  of  the  foregoing,  which  he  read  and 
said,  "O.  K  " 

In  conclusion,  beg  leave  to  make  this  per- 
sonal observation,  viz:  Was  Impresi'ed  with 
the  sincerity  and  soundness  of  Mr.  Wilken's 
statement  of  facts  and  his  reasoning  based 
upon  them:  what  he  said,  according  to  this 
writer's  records  and  recollections,  is  well  in 
line  with  what  he  ha:,  for  months,  been  tell- 
ing members  of  the  national  association, 
which  Includes  the  membership  of  the 
southern  association. 

Will  observe  further:  Mr.  Wllken  has  not 
said  anything  to  this  writer's  knowledge  that 
conflicts  with  the  views  of  Dr.  J.  Lee  Coulter,. 
a  Washington  agricultural  consultant,  or  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Ray.  trade  counselor,  of  Chicago, 
both  of  whom  are  his  associates  on  tlie  Na- 
tional Association  Research  Committee's 
research  staff. 

C.  C.  Hanson, 

Secretary. 


Resofuiions  of  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  on  Postwar  Planning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

OF    TENNESSFE 

IN  THE  HOU^  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlLs  in  the  Record.  I 
desire  to  include  certain  resolutions 
pa";.«?ed  by  the  annual  conference  of  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
which  was  held  recently.  This  is  an  or- 
ganization which  represents  the  chief 
executives  of  more  than  l.ODO  cities  in 
the  country.  Throughout  the  war  period 
they  have  given  a  faithful  accounting  in 
their  respective  communities.  I  know  of 
no  group  cf  men  who  have  cooperated 
better  in  the  national  war  effort.  Cities 
have  restricted  theii  municipal  pro- 
grams and  their  citizons  have  supported 
all  sorts  of  war  drives  from  salvage  of 
needed  short  materials  to  the  raising  ct 
money  and  the  purchase  of  Federal  se- 
curities. Naturally  they  are  concerned 
now  with  po'^twar  planning,  and  I 
thought  that  it  would  Le  advantageous 
to  us  all  to  have  this  e:;pression  on  public 
works,  funds  for  pubhc-works  planning, 
airports,  airport  and  air-trafiQc  control, 
surplus  property,  taxation  of  war-surplus 
properties,  and  the  release  of  v;ar-sur- 
plus  materials  for  housing  purposes. 

PUBLIC   WCHKS 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  and  accepted  that 
public  works  constitutes  an  iroportant  factor 
in  providing  employment  and  stimulating 
production  In  times  when  Industrial  produc- 
tion lags;  and 

Whereas  many  cities  throughout  the  Na- 
tion are  ready  with  detailed  plans  and  tpecl- 
flcatlons  for  useful  and  needed  public  v.orkfi 
In  the  event  of  a  high  level  of  tuaemploy- 
ment;  and 

Where.js  it  Is  es8ent!r.l  that  cities  know  in 
advance  the  e:rtent  to  which  there  will  b3 
Federal  financial  particioatlon  in  a  public- 
works  program,  if  any:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  petition  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  the  end  that  a  definite  and 
specific  statement  of  policy  may  be  laid  down 
covering  all  phases  of  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  financing  of  those  public  works  de- 
signed to  meet  pussi'oie  emergency  condi- 
tions. 


rUI«DS   rOB   PUBLIC- WOSKS   PL.^^NINO 

Whereas  the  CAingress  of  the  United  States 
lu  title  V  of  the  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion Act  of  1944  authorized  Federal 
apprcpriations  to  b?  advanced  to  cities  for 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  public  works  to 
be  undertaken  in  the  reconversion  and  tran- 
sition period:  and 

Whereas  the  amount  of  funds  so  far  actual- 
ly made  available  is  so  inadequate  that  tlie 
purpose  of  tit'.e  V  of  the  act  has  been  com- 
pletely emasculated:  Kow,  therefore,  be  it 

Rzsolved,  That  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayers  petition  the  Congress  to  cp- 
propriate  suncient  planning  fupds  to  enable 
completion  of  a  reserve  of  carefully  planned 
projects  which  cen  be  p"dt  Into  the  construc- 
tion stage,  should  such  action  be  necessary 
by  reason  of  economic  conditions. 

AIKPORTS 

Whereas  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  have  passed.  In  different 
form,  the  bill  (S.  2)  authorizing  a  program 
of  Federal  grants  for  the  development  of 
public  airports,  and  that  bill  is  now  being 
considered  by  a  conference  committee  rep- 
resenting the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and 

Whereas  certain  cf  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  verbions  of 
said  bill  are  of  major  importance  and  con- 
cern to  the  municipalities  of  the  United 
States,  the  Senate  version  being  prefereb'e 
in  some  r^pects  and  the  House  version  in 
others.     Now  therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  unanimously  and  strongly 
recommends  that  the  Congress  agree  upon 
and  enact  a  Federal-aid  airport  act  contain- 
ing (1)  the  provisions  of  the  House  version 
of  S.  2  permitting  any  municipality  or  otlier 
public  agency  to  apply  directly  to  tl»e  Civil 
Aeronautics  Administration  for  grants  for 
airport  projects,  and  to  receive  such  granu; 
(2)  the  provision."  of  the  House  version  rela- 
tive to  the  size  and  duration  of  the  pro- 
posed Federal -a  id  airport  program;  (3)  the 
provisions  of  the  House  version  authorizing 
the  Government  to  condemn  lands  needed 
for  an  alri>ort  project  v;hen  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  project  Eponscr;  (4)  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  version  permitting  the 
Government  to  rhare  the  costs  of  acquiring 
property  Interests  necessary  for  alrt>ort 
projects;  and  (5)  the  provisions  of  the  Ssn- 
ate  version  requiring  that  project  srponsors 
make  available  airport  building  space  to  the 
Government  for  certain  purposes:  only  If  a 
reasonable  rental  is  paid  therefor;  and  be 
it  further 

Resclted,  That  the  f^tanding  committee 
on  legislation  of  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  present  these  recommendations 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  on  the  bill  8.  2.  and  to  urge  their 
favorable  consideration  and  adoptlop. 

AIRPORTS    AND    AIR-TRAFFIC    CONTROL 

Whereas  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors  has  for  many  years  maintained  the 
position  with  legard  to  alr-trafBc  control  th:\t 
safety  considerations  should  be  paramotwt 
and  that  responsibility  for  safety  in  the  air, 
at  municipal  airports  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  commercial  air  transport,  and 
the  po&tal  Ecrvice,  should  not  be  divided; 
and 

Whereas  during  the  war  the  above  princi- 
ple 'ifi  advocated,  namely,  complete  Federal 
lesponsibility  for  alr-trafDc  safety  was  recog- 
nized throughout  the  Nation;  and 

V.'hcre^s  there  has  now  been  presented 
the  whole  question  of  return  of  operation  to 
certain  cities  of  airport  traffic  control  re- 
sponEibilies:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  Confer- 
ence ol  Mayors  insist  that  there  be  no  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  for  air  safety  by  re- 
turn to  the  archaic  system  of  Federal  re- 
iiponslbiilty  for  safety  control  on  civil  airways 
and  city  responsibility  for  safety  at  and  in 
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tlM  Tletnli  J  of  muntcip*!  airports;  and  be  It 


Tbat  the  United  States  Confer- 
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That   In   those   rases   where   the 
sold  on  thtf  Installment  payment 
for  private  use  the' sales  con- 
shall  contain  a  provision  re- 
purchaser or  lessee  to  pay  In  full 
local  taxes  which  would  be  lev- 
property  If  the  title  had  not  been 
the  OoTemment.  or  Its  agencies, 
"urther 

,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 

to   the   President    of    the    United 

to  the  presiding  oOlcers  of  the 

House  of  Representatives;  and  to 

agerdes  having  control  of 

lease  of  Federal  properties. 
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a  critical  shortage  exists  of  mate- 
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.  Tbat  thm  Praaldent  and  other  oi- 

t|M  Conlaranoe  conier  at  once  wltb 

of  the  United  States,  the  8ec- 

and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

sriecllte  purpose  of  urging  them  to 

Kfrplus  and   to  release  all   possible 

of  consumer   and  durable   goods 

be  utlUaed  and  are  required  tor 

constifoctlon  of  houateg. 


Skftil  Not  Wholly  Die 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HiUM  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 


or  CAUTOaNlA 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllUpS 

Wednesday.  Januarf  30.  1946 


Mis.    dOUOLAS    of   California    Mr. 
1  inder  leave  to  revis»      Jf^ctend 
my  ram rks  I  include  a  p  •    v'^y  Lt. 
Theodore  C.  Agins.  USNR.  entitled  "I 
ShaU  Not  Wholly  Die": 


I  aaau.  mot  whocxt  dtb 

"HON  OMKIS  MOaUB" 

I  saw  him  yesterday. 

Watched  him  ride  by. 

Saw  his  broad-brtiaaMd  hat. 

Bis  lean  lined  gray  face. 

His  cape. 

His  thinning  hand  he  waved. 

With  familiar  Rusty  grace. 

Of  course  he  snulsd. 

He  always  did. 

Warm,  human,  gtxxl. 

And  leaned  forward 

To  let  you  aee  his  eyes. 

They  smiled  too. 

I  linew  they  would. 

Sure     ' 

I>e  talked  to  htm: 

And  every  time  he  answered. 

It  was 

Christmas  In  my  heart  again. 

Time  for  ail  familiar  OMn 

To  listen. 

Leaning  over  a  thousand   neighbor  ftijces. 

His  cherished  voice  made 

Courage  flare. 

Brought  vibrant  life 

Through  unseen 

Air. 

We  were  doae. 

My  President  and  I. 

He  confided.  Inspired, 

And  litter, 

Conforted  and  consoled  me. 

1  trxMted  him — 

ImpIU  itly. 

And  I  saw  hbn  ride  by 

Paie  and  thin. 

Somewhat  weary,  yet  contented  within; 

And  his  head  was  ' 

Halo  iu  strength 

The  Uy. 

Shotilders  sqtiared. 

Valiant,  gray. 

I  tell  you  now. 

He  ran  t  be 

Dead. 

I  saw  him  yesterday. 

—tt.  Theodore  C  Ayin%.  VSNR. 


S«uinf  of  Hebrews  Who  Seek  Entry  to 
Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PXHMSTLV^MU 

IN  THB  SXNATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Wedresday.  January  30  (leqislativt  day 
of  Friday.  January  f|>.  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  advertise- 
ment entitled  "The  War  That  Still  Ooes 
On."  which  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Times  of  January  25.  and  which  was  in- 
serted by  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine,  of  which  former  Senator  Guy 
M.  G  Ilette.  is  president. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
vertijement  was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in 
the  RxcoRO.  as  follows: 

Thx  Wa*  That  8m.i.  Ooas  Oie 

(Extracted  from  American  newspaper 
correaiKndenta ) 
Mtm  HCNoaxD  RiMHwa  wmtan  SMXKa*o  ximiT 
TO   PALisrufx — a   xxmm  ut   ouraxa  aLaxM, 

13   WX3WOLO 

JBn;BAUM.  January  18  —More  than  800  11- 
legal  Hebrew  UBBUgranta  were  captured  off 


Haifa  by  a  Brlttah  naval  craft  yesterday. 
Their  ahlp  waa  conflscatad  and  the  captain 
and  crew  arrested. 

Hie  inagala  caase  on  a  500-ton  motor  ▼ea- 
sel namait  lee  InBo  Sereni.  a  Palestine  laOor 
taa4v  who  wwa  executed  in  northens 
by  the  Oaraiana  after  he  parachuted 
the  enemy  llnea. 

Their  ship  w^  sighted  during  the  after- 
nooQ  by  a  routine  air  reoonnatssance  patrol 
that  noted  her  uncertain  course  and  hrr 
straiiRe  OaR.  Word  was  fUahed  back  to  the 
naval  station  snd  a  Briuah  naval  patrol  was 
sent   out.     Tlie   ship    was   Intercepted   and 


None  on  board  had  proper  papers.  The 
BOO.  along  with  captnin  and  crew,  were  taken 
to  the  Athllt  detention  camp. 

At  the  same  time  tt  was  annotmced  In  a 
ciyytte  eomaitalqfa*  that  as  a  result  at  a 
tftatvrbnnoe  In  a  rta<antloii  camp  m  Eritrea. 
wbars  soapeeted  terrorists  are  b^td.  i  He- 
brew* were  killed  snd  la  wounded. 

PUII  details  are  not  available,  but  It  is 
known  that  the  Eritrea  camp  has  been  a  hot 
spot  alnce  the  first  detainees  were  sent  there 
In  October  1844.  About  350  persons  are  now 
beintt  held  Indeflntrly  In  Eritrea. 

TTie  Hebrews  are  partlciilai'.y  mncerned 
about  them  becau><e  they  cann.)t  understand 
by  what  right  the  British  can  s.Mp  persona 
out  of  the  country  and  hold  them  indefi- 
nitely without  trial.  The  British  answer  is 
*'secunty."  British  offlcials  contend  that  al- 
though no  war  ts  going  on.  there  are  war- 
time conditions  In  Palestine  that  call  lor 
wartime  meaauraa. 

Mankind  will  always  remember  wltb  Kniti- 
tiade  h<jw  the  ftood  and  brave  people  of  Eng- 
land stood  at  Dunkerque  iilone  and  took  the 
bllta.  and  thus  contributed  so  much  towsrd 
aaving  the  world  from  Nasi  enslsrement. 
But  we  also  remcmtMr  how  In  those  dark 
days  In  the  history  of  Oreat  Britain,  when 
ahe  stood  disarmed,  alone,  defeated  on  the 
Continent  and  blltned  from  the  air.  she  sent 
a  ptaading  voice  acroaa  the  Atlantic  to  the 
OolPemment  and  people  of  .America: 

"Olve  us  the  tools  and  we  will  finish  the 
Job- 
America's  magnlfkent  answer  made  a  bril- 
liant gleam  In  those  gloumy  panes  of  hutory. 

Now  It  looks  aa  If  some  of  these  tools  are 
being  uaed  not  to  fVnish  the  J(;to  for  de- 
mocracy, for  decency— the  Job  that  milllotM 
of  our  sons  fought  and  died  for— but  to 
finish  the  Job  that  Hitler  started  and  didn't 
quite  succeed  tn  fUiiahing. 

Look  now  for  what  purpose  some  of  these 
lend-leaaa  toola  are  beiiiig  used.  See  how 
Great  Britain  now  concentrates  part  of  its 
military  and  naval  power  on  the  shores  and 
oo  the  soil  of  a  tiny  country  and  against  the 
survivors  of  Oswleclm  snd  Bergen-Belsen.  ot 
the  death  factories  and  crem.r  - 
these  wretched  survivors  w  he  I.,  ii 
quite  succeed  In  extermlnatirg. 

Now.  due  to  Britain's  action,  those  sur- 
vivors remain  In  the  concentration  camps 
behind  barbed  wire.  In  ragged  prison  clothe.s. 
disease -rid  den.  with  the  prospect  that  this 
winter  may  perhaps  be  their  last;  compelled 
to  go  back  to  the  miserable  lands  from  which 
they  barely  escaped  to  be  the  prey  of  antl- 
Semltiam.  now  njore  savage  than  before  the 
war. 

wwMKnn  or  omussiox 
Ships  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  planes  of 
the  Royal  Air  Porce  patrul  not  only  the 
shores  of  tiny  Palestine,  but  the  whole  Med- 
iterranean, against  s  hsndful  of  survivors 
fleeing  hell  to  And  a  promised  haven  of  life 
snd  dignity.  And  If  s  boatload  of  rurvivors 
Is  sighted,  weapons  forged  for  democracy  are 
used  to  shoot  at  them.  And  If.  in  spite  of  all 
the  warshifte  and  airplanes  and  shore  patrol.*, 
some  wretched  hundreds  still  succeed  tn 
getting  tn.  then  they  are  tracked  throti^h  the 
atreeta  at  Jeruaalem  and  Te!-Aviv.  even  Into 
the  friendly  houses  where  they  expected  to 
And  shelter  and  hoped  to  spend  a  first  night 
In   bed   after   years   at   being    hunted    and 
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haunted.  And  they  are  caught  and  put  into 
concentration  camps. 

This  Is  being  done  to  the  people  who 
were  Hitler's  first  adverssrles  and  greatest 
victims,  and  this  Is  being  done  In  a  country 
that  was  entrusted  to  Great  Britain  by  inter- 
national agreement,  not  to  dominate  or  to 
control,  but  to  look  after  so  that  In  It  these 
very  people  might  find  their  new  life  and 
dignity.  More  thnn  that,  this  is  being  done 
on!y  to  that  people,  for  there  Is  no  restric- 
tion on  entry  Into  Palestine  for  anyone  but 
Hebrews. 

And  this  Is  being  done  against  the  will  or 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  public  opinion 
of  Oreat  Britain,  which  we  believe  would 
never  tolerste  such  acts  If  they  knew  the 
facts.  We  therefore  address  ourselves  not 
only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  cf 
Amertcn.  but  also  of  Crest  Britain,  where 
the  Hebrew  freedom  movement  has  stanch 
and  courageous  supporters. 

WORLD  PXAOE  AT  STAKE 

The  plight  of  the  Hebrew  survivors  in 
Europe  is  not  the  concern  of  one  people 
alone.  ^  If  •  the  Hebrews  arc  abandoned  lo 
their  own  gruesome  fate — if  the  British  per- 
sist in  keeping  the  doors  of  Palestine  baned 
to  them — It  will  be  an  evil  omen  for  the 
tope  of  World-wide  paace. 

The  atomic  age  is  here.  Atomic  power, 
plus  cynicism  and  godlcssness,  equals  global 
destruction.  The  late  of  the  Hebrew  people 
in  Europe  Is  a  test  case  for  the  United 
Nations. 


Victor  L.  Anfaso 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  by 
Victor  L.  Anfuso.  former  special  assistant 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Naturalir-ation. 
and  intelUcence  officer  for  the  OSS  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  him 
of  the  Di.^tinguished  Service  Medal  for 
his  war  services  by  the  Regular  Veterans 
As-soclation.  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador. 
New  York  City.  Friday.  January  25,  1946: 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  say  that  I  de- 
serve not  the  sllRhtest  credit  for  the  veiy 
little  part  I  played  In  this  last  war. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  for  which  all 
of  us  sliould  always  be  thankful  to  God  is 
that  yse  are  Americans,  and  live  In  a  country 
wherein  our  troubles,  no  matter  how  big 
they  may  seem  at  times,  when  compared  to 
the  hardships  and  deprivations  suffered  fcy 
the  other  peoples  of  thfe  world,  are  really 
trivial.  Per  this  blessing  I  shall  always  re- 
main grateful.  I  shall  never  stop  offering 
my  Mltle  contribution  to  any  cause  which  u 
for  the  general  welfare  tnd  security  of  ou.- 
countiy.  That  is  the  only  reason  which 
prompted  me  to  volunteer  lor  overseas  duty 
and  to  sponsor  a  national  security  program 
Immediately  after  my  return  In  July  1M5, 
v;hlch  program  I  should  like  briefly  to  dis- 
cuss tonight 

Up  to  1941  Germany's  plan  for  world  con- 
quest was  little  known  In  the  United  States. 
Such  limited  Intelltsence  as  we  did  have 
prior  to  our  entry  into  World  War  II.  how- 
ever, dictated  to  our  ler-ders  at  the  time,  a 
policy  of  supplying  the  materials  cf  war, 
first  to  the  Ecgl.sh  and  later  to  the  Russians. 
Our  help  then  In  some  degree  made  El 
Alameln  and  Stalingrad  possible.  Had  it 
not  been'  for  sucli  assistance  the  retult  and 


the  picture  today  might  have  been  entirely 
different.  I  think  that  no  one  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  had  our  Intelligence  then  been 
more  extensive  In  the  Far  East  the  Pearl 
Harbor  disaster  might  have  been  avoided. 

In  the  future  the  need  for  Intelligence 
will  be  greater  than  ever.  The  potentials 
and  their  alignments  may  be  different,  but 
that  very  fact  requires  our  greater  alertness. 

The  political  potentials  alone  are  ntnner- 
ous,  and  without  exhausting  the  possibilities 
we  might  list  those  of  England.  Russia, 
China,  and  the  South  American  countries. 
What  is  being  planned  for  the  Balkans? 
For  Italy?  For  France  and  Spain?  What 
underground  movements  are  now  on  fcxjt  to 
bring  back  Germany  and  Japan  as  great 
world  powers? 

Greater  than  these  potentials  are  those  of 
economics.  What  Is  this  new  economic 
fascism — this  synarchism  of  which  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  talk?  How  Is  this  fascism 
relate^  to  cartels?  What  trade  alinements 
are  being  arranged?  We  are  giving  aid  to 
war  stricken  nations  In  cooperation  with  the 
United  Nations.  Are  any  of  the  participating 
countries  In  UNRRA  using  the  agency  to 
promote  their  own  interests? 

Recent  developments  of  the  atomic  bomb 
have  brought  home  forcibly  to  u^  the  great 
Importance  cf  scientific  research  and  de- 
velopment in  wnrfare.  By  this  new  weapon, 
which  can  virtually  be  fired  from  any  point 
on  the  globe  to  any  other  point,  it  is  said 
th^  all  of  mankind  is  in  danger  of  being 
destroyed  should  there  be  another  war.  And 
by  means  of  a  sneak  attack,  a  nation  the 
size  of  Albania.  If  It  has  access  to  this  and 
other  Inventions,  without  a  large  army.  navy, 
or  air  force,  can  destroy  this,  the  most  power- 
ful of  all  nations  on  earth. 

Despite  all  the  pledges  of  the  statesmen 
and  scientists  never  to  release  such  destruc- 
tive Inventions  to  carry  on  warfare  In  the 
future,  we  know  from  experience  that  such 
studies  will  continue  In  peacetime,  IxJth  by 
the  nations  who  desire  to  preserve  the  pence 
and  those  who  will  seek  new  empires  through 
a  third  world  war.  It  becomes  of  paramount 
importance,  therefore,  to  know  what  other 
nations  are  accomplishing  in  the  way  of 
scientific  developments.  And  in  the  words 
recently  uttered  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  "We  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  growth  and  scientific 
development  where  our  free  order  rests  upon 
being  Informed. " 

At  this  moment,  for  Instance,  while  the 
weil-meanlng  people  of  the  world  are  mak- 
ing plans  for  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion— which  Is  to  make  war  Impossible  In 
the  future  Just  as  the  League  of  Nations  was 
supposed  to  have  outlav7cd  war  after  World 
War  I — international  criminals,  who  might 
well  be  called  synarchlsts.  arc  sponsoring 
and  conducting  s?cret  researches  with  regard 
to  the  atomic  bomb  and  other  inventions, 
which  might  make  our  own  defense  prepa- 
rations wholly  inadequate,  and  which,  were 
they  known  by  the  average  man  on  the 
street,  might  send  shivers  down  his  spine. 
And  ypu  may  rest  assured  that  as  soon  as 
the  new  superstate  Is  established  within  our 
boundaries  that  this  country  is  going  to 
become  contaminated  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  foreign  agents  ever,  who  are  going  to 
use  the  UNO  as  an  excuse  and  as  a  means 
to  visit  every  vital  point  in  the  United 
States  to  study  our  strength  and  our  weak- 
nesses. 

What  Is  the  answer  to  all  this?  We  know 
that  what  I  have  said  is  not  at  all  fantastic. 

I  believe  that  today  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  people  as  a  whole 
are  alerted  to  the  idea  that  we  must  never 
again  l>e  caught  asleep  and  that  we  should 
have  a  coordinated  system  of  intelligence. 
This  country  is  also  well  aware  of  the  fact 
that  since  World  War  II,  other  countries 
have  not  terminated  their  systems  of  ob- 
taining foreign  intelligence  nor  curtailed 
them  In  any  way.    If  anything  they  have 


expanded  them.  So  that  it  Is  perfectly 
proper  and  natural  for  us  to  guard  ovur  own 
security  tn  a  similar  manner.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  In  how  best  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent bureau  of  Intelligence. 

A  short  time  ago  you  may  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  our  State  Department  had 
set  up  a  system  of  obtaining  foreign  intelli- 
gence In  collaboration  with  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  more  recently  that  President  Tru- 
man created  an  authority  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  secretarial  triumvirate  of  the 
State,  Army,  and  Navy. 

I  am  personally  opposed  to  setting  up  an 
Intelligence  bureau  under  the  State  De- 
partment. The  moie  successful  methods 
employed  In  obtaining  foreign  Intelligence 
rarely  follows  the  defined  patterns  of  di- 
plomacy and  formality  by  which  the  State 
Department  is  required  to  act  in  its  dealings 
with  toretgn  powers.  The  State  Department 
is  so  bound  by  the  traditions  of  its  oAoe  and 
the  rules  of  protocol  that  It  should  not  be 
burdened  with  the  tedious  and  sometimea 
dangerous  function  of  gathering  foreign  in- 
telligence, except  as  to  Intelligence  It  may 
normally  come  upon  through  Its  tisual  overt 
sources. 

Besides  we  are  too  proud  a  nation  to  deal 
with  other  nations  with  daggei-s  under  our 
silk  gloves.  For  example,  we  could  never 
stoop  to  the  kind  of  international  double- 
dealing  as  did  the  two  silk-betted  men  from 
Japan,  who  called  on  Secretary  Hull  end 
President  Roosevelt  on  a  seemingly  friendly 
mission,  knowing  full  well  that  while  they 
were  making  their  curtsies,  the  Japanese 
Navy  was  speeding  to  make  the  infamoua  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  I  do  say  that  while  Mr.  Byrnes  Is  talk- 
ing to  any  foreign  diplomats,  setting  up  plans 
for  the  United  Nations  Organization,  he 
should  know  If  those  countries  talking  peace 
are  at  the  same  time  preparing  for  war. 

I  also  believe  that  when  a  country  applies 
to  us  for  a  loan,  whether  It  be  for  $1,000,000 
or  es .000 ,000 .000.  that  before  granting  such 
loans  assuming  that  we  can  afford  \^  that  we 
know  that  the  money  is  actually  needed  for 
the  purpose  described;  that  it  will  l>e  so 
used,  and  If  so  used  that  the  borrower  does 
not  release  other  funds  which  it  has  avail- 
able for  selfish  propaganda  in  other  coun- 
tries or  In  preparation  for  war.  And  In  this 
connection  I  am  reliably  Informed  that  many 
diplomats  in  the  State  Deparlment,  especi- 
ally Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Sprullle 
Braden,  are  opposed  to  having  a  bureau  of 
foreign  Intelligence  In  the  State  Department, 
and  in  the  words  of  Drew  Pearson.  Washing- 
ton columnist,  "believe  their  Job  is  to  smcxjth 
foreign  relations,  not  ruffle  them  with  under- 
cover agents. " 

To  set  It  up  under  the  triumvirate  would 
still  Involve  the  State  Department  In  the 
Intrigues  of  undercover  sgents  which  would 
lower  the  dignity  and  ethical  standard  of  the 
State  Department.  To  leave  it  under  the 
Joint  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
all  right  in  wartime  but  certainly  not  In 
peacetime. 

The  most  effective  plan  of  Intelligence.  I 
believe,  from  the  exnerlence,  working  with 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  St»»le  Deptirtments.  ts  tc 
have  a  central  bureau  of  information  with- 
in the  Department  of  Justice,  like  the  FBI, 
except  that  the  CBI  would  be  concerned  only 
with  foreign  Intelligence. 

And  here  If  you  will  permit.  I'd  like  to 
pause  for  a  moment  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
the  thousands  of  sctcntlsts,  men  and  wo- 
men, who  have  given  many  great  boons  to 
humanity  on  starvation  pay  and  uncrrtaln 
futures,  while  manufacturers  have  made 
millions  on  their  Inventions.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  scientists  who  developed  the 
wonder-working  drug  penicillin.  Ih-ite  men 
had  no  funds  at  all  to  work  wMh.  and  at  one 
time  the  experiments  would  have  stopped 
had  not  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  made  a 
vitally  needed  grant  cf  only  $1,283.  And 
when  the  scientists  did  make  the  dlscorery. 
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Finally,  let  thia  or  any  other  plan  of  in- 
telligence be  a  guaranty  to  the  peaceful  na- 
tians  of  the  world  that  tbe  knowledge  we 
gather  will  not  be  used  to  promote  wars  but 
rather  to  enforce  tbe  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation snd  tn  serve  as  s  guardian  of  the 
peace  of  the  wo:  Id 


The  CasIc  System  hi  Hie  Anny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

LN  THE  SBNATK  OF  THE  UNITEU  ^ATES 

Wednesday.  January  30  <  legislative-^ay 
of  Friday.  January  18*,  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<«k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
A|H>endi\  ol  the  R«cord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Barrack-Room  View  ol  the 
Brass.'  "  which  appeared  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Past  of  January  5.  1»45.  The 
editorial  l.s  one  of  the  many  protests 
against  the  Army  caste  ."^3r?Jtem  which  I 
have  read  In  recent  weeki.  I  am  in- 
formed that  these  charges  apply  equally 
to  ail  branches  of  our  armed  forces.  It 
would  seem  to  ty  extremely  unsafe  to  the 
future  of  our  democracy  to  conscript  our 
youn?  men  to  live  during  peacetime  in 
such  an  undemocratic  atmosphere. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  punted  in  tlie  PECORfi. 
as  follows: 

BAMUC-TC-ROOM  Virw  OV  "THa  BHASS" 

(By  Paul  Jones  I 

Tiicy  say  that  In  Italy  one  German  com- 
mander remarked  enviously  tliat  tlie  United 
Ststes  «>is  figtuiug  a  miillonaire's  war. 
Never  were  any  enlisted  men  in  the  history 
of  the  world  better  clothed,  better  fed.  bet- 
ter equipped  and  better  housed  You  could 
add.  with  perfect  truth,  that  they  fought  a 
better  fight  because  they  got  good  treatment. 

By  a  curious  oolncldence.  tbe  rank  and  &le 
were  not  only  tope  in  performance  and  In 
the  comforts  of  life — short  of  the  front  line. 
when*  life  has  no  comforts  at  all.  They  also 
bold  the  all-time  record  fur  griping.  This  is 
a  remarkable  claim  to  make  fur  ai:y  soldiers, 
but  it  appears  weU-fuuuded.  Their  letters 
pour  acroes  every  newspaper  de^k  in  the 
country,  from  Austria,  Italy.  Ciechoalovakla. 
from  the  Jungles  of  New  Oulnea.  frtm  Leyte 
and  Okinawa  and  Upper  Assam— wherever 
bitter  louls  by  candlelight  fkially  rouse 
Uiemselves  to  angry  cu<np(>6Uion. 

What  they  get  inad  about  is  tomefimes  a 
standard  military  grouch  Food,  for  ex- 
ample. That  happei^  in  Germany,  where 
transport  is  potjr.  Or  In  France,  for  the 
same  reason.  It  is  alao  a  favorfCi  gripe  in 
the  Pacifkr.  where  the  fellows  have  to  eat 
powdered  eggs  and  dehydrated  vegeublew. 

But  this  does  not  raise  the  most  serious 
problem  evident  in  their  letters.  Temporary 
hardship  can  be  logically  explained,  and  soon 
fades  from  tlie  memory.  Wliat  bums  the 
men  up  more  than  anything  else  is  their  ap- 
parent status  of  peasants,  while  oflVeers  play 
the  role  of  manorial  barons.  Tou  find  dark 
references  to  a  caste  system,  snd  they  come 
often  anotigh  to  show  that  .scroething  is 
radically  wrong. 

Ihey  are  not  talking  about  ordinary  dis- 
cipline snd  subordination.  They  make  few 
CQm(xlamts  aiwut  the  basic  principle  that 
ofBcers  and  men  should  live  separate  Uvea  for 


tik*  baai  military  results.  The  point  tbey 
ralae  Is  that,  in  so  many  places  and  In  so 
many  rekpecis.  the  contrast  is  altogether  too 
glaring. 

The  Oerman  general  in  Italy  refeiTcd  wist- 
fully to  the  prodigal  way  In  which  oui  Army 
could  uee  planes,  gasoline,  shells.  trani>poi-t 
and  bombs  He  didn't  like  it.  wbicii  piu\ei» 
It  must  have  been  a  sound  idea  In  that 
srnsr  our  millionuire's  war  was  the  right 
way  to  proceed,  and  no  one  m  his  senses 
oouid  quarrel  with  It.  least  of  all  the  men  it 
saved. 

But  when  tliis  notion  cairied  over  into  the 
oonatruction  of  back-area  bases,  the  milllon- 
airt  eoBoept  backfired  heavily  Tliere.  too 
many  commanders  behaved  as  though  t'.ey 
had  Just  oome  into  a  large  fortune  In  tax- 
free  bOMU.  From  the  siat  and  appearance 
of  tbe  oAeara'  clubs  the  baaa  engineers  would 
run  up.  you  might  suppose  yourt>elf  in  a 
Florida  resort  hotel.  Spacious  and  well- 
appointed,  often  handsomely  landscaped,  and 
<■»  bar  serving  anything  you  cared  to  name 
at  cost.  They  did  themselves  veiy  aell 
indeed 

Who  would  begrudge  a  little  extra  comfort, 
perhaps  even  luxury,  to  men  serving  their 
country  far  from  home?  Well,  the  enlisted 
men  did.  and  apparently  still  do.  Becau.^ 
what  they  got.  while  It  was  clean  and  com- 
fortable, though  crowded,  was  by  compariso.i 
nothing.  The  post  exchange,  tlie  day  room*, 
the  beer  garden,  were  all  very  ttell.  excel- 
lently planned,  neatly  furnished,  perhaps, 
but  just  down  the  routi  wius  that  huge  coun- 
try club. 

As  one  man  sold,  he  felt  as  if  he  wefe 
living  in  a  low-cost  public-hoo.slng  develop- 
ment just  across  the  street  from  the  Waldorf- 
.^.storia.  assuming  that  he  would  not  t>e  per- 
mitted to  enter  tl»e  hotel. 

He  further  said  that  he  neither  expected 
nor  wanted  the  run  of  the  officers'  club. 
That  wasn't  the  point.  Bu..  he  had  always 
believed  that  rank  bad  iu  duties  as  well  «s 
Its  privileges,  and  one  of  its  duties  was  to 
observe  a  decent  restraint. 

The  situation  In  areas  now  under  occupa- 
tion, to  Judge  by  soldier  letters,  is  rtifTereni 
In  degree,  but  not  In  character  Some  officers 
appear  to  allow  themselves  the  utmof-t 
liberty,  while  imposing  very  severe  and  often 
unreasonataie  restrictions  on  the  men  under 
them.  Once  more,  the  point  lies  in  the 
failure  to  maintain  a  reaponaible  attitude. 


Men's  ClolluAg 

KXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 


or  UiaBC  1BLAMO 

IN  THD  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1946 

Mr  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
oto  I  include  therein  the  following  joint 
resolution  of  the  General  As.«5embjy  of  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  requesting  that  an 
increa.'«ed  amount  of  mens  clothing  be 
sent  to  Rliodf  Island.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

House  Joint  Reaolutlon  534 
Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Senators  and 
RepresenUtivea  from  Rhode  Island  in  the 
Congreee  of  the  United  States  to  take  up 
the  matter  of  the  clothing  situation  in 
Rhode  Island  with  the  OOce  of  Price  Ad- 
mlnistratteii  in  Wa.^lrfton.  D.  C.  to  see 
If  there  cannot  be  a  greater  increase  In  the 
amount  of  men's  clothing  sent  to  Rhode 
Island 

Whereas  the  supply  of  men's  clothing  for 
Rhode  Island  seems  to  be  InsulBcient  for  the 
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demand  which  at  the  present  time,  when  so 
many  veterans  are  being  separated  from  the 
armed  forces,  and  are  trymg  to  outfit  them- 
selves with  civilian  apparel  creates  a  real 
hardship:   Now.  therefore  be  it 

Rcsolird.  That  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives from  Rhode  Island  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are 
earnestly  urged  to  take  up  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
the  matter  of  the  clothing  shortage  in  Rhode 
Island  to  see  If  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  men's  clothing 
sent  to  Rhode  Island:   and  be  it  further 

Reaolicd.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  directed  to  transmit  duly 
certified  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington;  D.  C. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

OF  BHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxLend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  address  re- 
cently made  by  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCoRM\tK.  majority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Ih?  record  ol  the  D?mocratlc  Party  since 
March  1933.  when  the  Republicans  were 
ousted  for  their  inaction  and  lack  of  leader- 
ship, has  been  one  of  progressive  and  con- 
structive service  In  the  cause  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

In  the  Congress,  that  record  shows  that  the 
great  majority  of  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party  have  given  sound  and  progressive  con- 
sideration to  the  needs  of  cur  people. 

In  the  Kepu'ollcan  Party,  that  record  of 
Congress  fhows.  the  great  majority  have 
locked  backwarcs  For  13  years  they  have 
been  looking  back,  and  in  their  concentra- 
tion on  a  scene  tha*  is  happily  passed  for 
the  majority  of  Americans,  in  their  nostalgia 
for  that  heyday  of  tlie  favored  few,  they 
have  lost  sight  of  this  mighty,  forward- 
marching  Nation  of  curs.  They  have  made 
a  record  of  blind  cpposltlon. 

Through  th3  mcst  trying  period  of  cur 
Nations  history — the  Hoover  depressicn — 
thrcirh  the  threatened  danger  to  our  coun- 
try In  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  years,  through 
the  war  Itself,  tl;^  Democratic  Party,  first 
under  the  leadership  of  our  late  beloved  Pres- 
ident, Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  now  under 
President  Harry  S.  Truman,  has  given  the 
American  people  a  Government  that  brought 
victory  over  both  depression  at  home  and 
cggresslon  abroad. 

The  Republicans  in  Congress  neither  ac- 
knowledged that  leadership  nor  offered  con- 
structive criticism  They  could — or  would — 
only  ob.etruct.  From  the  time  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  assumed  office,  up  to  the  very 
day  of  Pearl  Har'oor,  all  we  met  was  the 
blind  and  bitter  opposition  on  every  Im- 
portant issue  of  from  80  to  100  percent  cf 
the  Republican  membership  in  Congress. 

Today,  my  friends,  offering  you  that  kind 
of  government,  thinking  you  are  gulllbl^ 
and  will  forget,  these  Republicans  are  once 
more  asking  you  to  go  bs'k  to  the  Hoover 
days  ol  Inaction  and  Indifference. 


What  few  progressives  there  are  in  the 
Republican  Party  In  Congress  are  given  no 
voice  in  its  councUs.  They  are  suppressed, 
isolated,  politically  neutralized  by  the  dead- 
ening combination  of  Old  Guard  reaction- 
aries dominated  by  big  business. 

It  was  only  the  other  day  that  a  promi- 
nent Member  of  the  Congress — not  a  Demo- 
crat, but  a  progressive  Republican — con- 
demned his  own  party  for  its  inaction,  its 
self-dedication  to  reaction,  and  its  blind 
and  irresponsible  obstruction  to  an  entire 
program  of  progressive  legislation  lor  the 
best  Interests  of  the  American   people. 

But  the  voice  of  this  prominent  progres- 
sive Republican  fell  upon  deaf  ears  on  his 
own  side  of  the  congres.sional  aisle. 

A  week  ago.  at  this  very  hour  and  ov«r 
this  broadcasting  system,  the  Republican 
le.^.der  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  made 
what'  was  actually  an  apology  lor  the  com- 
plete failure  of  his  party  to  assume  its  proper 
place  in  our  political  life  and  its  proper  tasks 
and  responsibilities  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  other  prominent  Republican  had  con- 
demned the  Republican  Party  not  only  for 
its  lack  of  vision  and  courage,  but  for  its 
evasions  its  resort  to  empty,  high-sounding 
verbiage  in  the  attempt  to  cover  a  condition 
of  complete  political  bankruptcy.  And  this 
denunciation  from  the  lips  of  a  Republican 
Senator  was  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  rank  and  file  of  his  party. 

Last  week,  in  his  attempt  to  explain,  the 
Republican  Hcuse  leader  offered  the  curious 
thesis  that  action — or  the  lack  of  it — did  not 
matter.  He  placed  the  emphasis  on  general 
principles — by  removing  that  emphasis 
away  from  a  specific  program  such  as  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  has  offered  the  Nation. 

Yes,  according  to  this  new  Republican 
thesis,  what  we  need  In  this  country  to  meet 
the  problems  of  reconversion,  of  full  em- 
ployment, of  safeguards  against  Inflation,  •a 
a  good  resounding  set  of  platitudes,  all 
beautifully  embroidered  en  cloth— whole 
cloth— and  ready  for  framing. 

But  the  people  of  America  are  not  ready 
for  this  or  any  other  kind  of  framing.  And 
those  who  were  listening  to  last  week's  Re- 
publican apolcgy  noted  that  not  once  during 
his  sp?ech  did  the  party's  spokesman  outline 
a  specific  legislative  proposal  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  stood  for. 

Before  1933.  when  the  Democ.-ats  were  the 
minority  party.  I  remember  that  its  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  told  the  people  Just 
where  my  party  stood.  The  people  were  not 
left  guessing,  cr  listening  to  lofty  words  of 
little  meaning.  They  knew  what  we  stood 
for,  and  when  they  voted  in  1932  to  put  the 
Democratic  Party  in  power  they  knew  we  had 
lepdershlp. 

Before  the  Republicans  can  follow  that 
example  they  will  have  to  effect  a  pdlitlcal 
revolution  within  their  own  party.  And 
from  what  I  have  learned  in  my  ej:perlence 
with  politics,  I  do  not  think  that  can  hap- 
pen for  some  years  yet.  The  Old  Guard  Is 
unlikely  to  relinquish  Its  iron  grip  on  the 
party  merely  at  the  Invitation  to  do  so  from 
a  handful  of  liberal  members. 

We  Democrats  have  been  accused — not  by 
our  own  party  but  by  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition — of  making  a  grave  political 
error.  That  error,  say  the  Republicans,  was 
to  carry  on  toward  the  goals  set  for  our 
Nation  by  the  late  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

\7hen  President  Truman  presented  his  21- 
point  program  for  a  prosperous,  secure  post- 
war America,  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
immediately  broupht  this  accusation — as  they 
ref^arded  It — against  him. 

Here  was  a  profjram  such  as  might  have 
been  drawn  up  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  him- 
self. HerD  was  concrete,  cpoc'flc  action — 
tction  in  the  interest  of  our  leturning  sol- 
diers, our  working  people,  our  farmers,  cur 
factory  bands,  miners,  railroadmen. 


Again,  It  was  the  protection  of  the  many, 
the  refusal  to  favor  the  few.  Yes;  this  was 
Roosevelt  all  over  again.  And  that,  said  the 
Republicans,  was  a  political  error.  They  do 
not  believe  America  wants  to  march  ahead. 
They  do  not  believe  Americans  want  to  speak 
today  In  terms  cf  action,  of  progressive,  for- 
ward-looking  action.  No:  what  they  say 
America  needs  is — and  I  quote  one  of  their 
leaders — "old-fashioned  conservatism." 

Now.  In  th^  Republican  lexicon,  that  phrase, 
"old  fashioned  conservatism,"  means  one 
thing,  and  one  thing  only  The  kind  cf 
Government  we  had  In  the  1920'8  from  Hard- 
ing to  Hoover,  the  kind  of  Government  that 
let  inflation  run  wild  and  then  let  depression 
spread  unchecked;  that  looked  '3  the  Etcck 
market  to  relieve  those  who  hud  -amings  and 
relied  upon  charity  to  take  care  of  those  who 
did  not:  the  kind  of  Goveri.ment  that  blinked 
ruinous  business  practices  and  blocked  efforts 
to  correct  them— that  Is  old  fashioned  con- 
servatism, the  prescription  for  postwar  Amer- 
ica which  the  Republican  Old  Guard  now 
holds  cut  to  us. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  p?ope  want 
that  prescription.  I  do  not  believe  they  see 
in  it  the  assurance  of  their  future  well-being. 
On  the  contrary,  as  they  survey  the  scene 
today,  and  behold  industry  locked  in  a  stand- 
still on  the  very  threshold  of  a  new  and 
promising  ajje,  I  believe  they  can  already 
Identify  the  forces  that  have  broueht  the 
wheels  of  industry  to  a  stop. 

Why  are  certain  great  corporations  in 
America  refusing  to  accept  reasonable  com- 
promises- of  their  wage  disputes — compro- 
mises of  the  kind  that  have  always  been 
regarded  in  the  past  as  the  way  of  reason- 
able men,  the  American  way  of  splitting  the 
difference  and  then  going  ahead  and  getting 
back  to  work? 

Why  do  these  recalcitrant  corporations 
suddenly  abandon  the  American  way  at  this 
time?  Why  do  they  refuse  to  match  labor's 
acceptance  cf  the  comprpmlses  reached  by 
fact-ardlng  boards?  Why  do  they  stand  pat 
and  Ignore  their  responsibilities  to  the  pub- 
lic? 

If  this  Is  a  last-ditch  struggle  to  break  the 
back  of  organized  lat>or  and  end  collective 
bargaining  in  America,  if  this  is  a  war  of 
attrition  against  the  working  people  of 
America,  which  party  In  Government  has 
Riven  Its  political  blessing  to  that  war?  Who 
has  flashed  the  green  light  signal? 

I  have  sat  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  I 
have  heard  some  men  speak  bitter  words 
about  organized  lat>or.  I  have  witnessed  the 
political  scene  setting  for  this  crisis  through 
many  months  of  haranguing  by  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Yes,  the  Republican  Party  has  long  ago 
given  the  nod  to  big  business,  has  long  ago 
said,  "Go  ahead  and  break  the  unions  as 
you  broke  them  after  World  War  I.  Crush 
them,  fell  them,  and  let  the  consequences 
descend  upon  America  where  they  may." 

But  as  I  once  believed  in  the  Integrity  cf 
government  under  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion with  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at 
Its  head,  so  do  I  believe  In  the  Integrity  of 
cur  Government  under  the  leadership  of 
President  Harry  S  Truman. 

To  you— the  average  American,  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  Nation — I  say,  your  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Democratic  Party  is  keep- 
ing the  faith.  The  social  gains  of  yesterday 
are  deep  In  the  hearts  of  our  p>eople  of  to- 
day. With  a  Democratic  national  adminis- 
tration and  a  Democratic  Congress  In  the 
years  ahead,  that  fiber  will  be  strengthened. 

Am.erica  Is  too  great  to  turn  hack.  Her 
people,  conscious  of  their  country's  great 
d?stiny,  are  keeping  on  the  road  of  progress. 
They  are  marching  on.  They  will  continue 
to  march  on  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Democratic  Party. 
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mmense    Influence    will   continue    to 
1  self  there,  and  unde»-mlne  the  peace 
country   as  of   the  world,  unless   we 
for    a    democratic,    unified    China. 
Hurley.   unw:'.ttn^ly   no  doubt,  and 
have    been    wielding    It   against 
China 

rountry  salutes  General  Marshall  for 
patriotic  acceptance  of  a 
^nment  from  President  Tra- 
go  to  China  on  special  mission.  Oen- 
irshall  has  neither  the  vanity  nor 
ty  which  so  contributed  to  Ocnerai 
1  failure. 
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lier.  Marshall  was  Mr  Roosevelt's  close 
sod    knowa    the    late    President's 
promuts  unity  in  China.     May  Im  do 
as  cne  man  on  bpeclal  mission  can 
thst  policy, 
tlie  reasons  for  General  Hurley  s 
resignailon  srs  much   clouded      He  cannot 
signed    simply    because    he    was    in- 
over   statementa    by   some   Congre?s- 
tbat   hs  caused   dissension   be> 
( atungking  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
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I  ven  General  Hurley  could   have  Im- 
that  such  statsmsnts  were  praoC  of 
meat  "leaks**  when  Independent 
of  Asia,  tbrougliout  this  country, 
castigating    America's   unilateral    but- 
oC  tbe  Chungking  dictatorship,  im- 
ed  bv  Hurley,  as  support  for  civil  war 
he   resignation,   llien     result    from   a 
the  Preeldcnt  and  Secretary  Byrres 
the      aiMeliiiua     Hurley      line?     Mr. 
preas  evuference  the  other  day  d  d 
estkbiteb  ths 
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ved   long  since. 

to   go    back    to    China    and    given 

ranees    by    Mr     Byrnes.     Tct    he 

felt  that  be  was  at  least  beln^ 
Thus,  there  Is  some  hope  for  the 


rlpht    policy   Is   followed,   we  shall 

liie   marines   from    the   civil   war 

shall  withdraw  all  aupyott  from 

of  that  war.     It  has  beeome  most 


dreary  to  hear  repatriation  of  Japanese  cited 
•e  an  excviss  for  transporting  Amertcan- 
armed  Kuomtntang  troops  in  American  plnnrs 
and  ships,  guarded  by  American  armed  forces, 
to  wage  war  on  the  Chinese  Communist.^ 

Given  such  American  support,  of  course 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  reactionaries  of 
Chungking  will  refose  any  fair  «x>mprom1se 
with  the  Communists  and  minor  democratic 
parties  of  China 

Our  objective  should  be  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment. Including  Kuomlntang.  Commu- 
nist, and  other  party  representation,  to  pre- 
pare for  a  constltutiqnsl  regime. 

It  Is  China's  responsibility  not  ours,  to 
create  such  a  regime.  But  our  present 
policy — the  Hurley  policy — prevents  It  And 
it  threatens  to  embroil  us  with  Russia  Were 
we  to  use  our  fnend'y  influence  aright  with- 
out force,  and  In  cooperation  with  Russia,  "ve 
cotiJd  bring  the  warring  sldee  together. 

Such  are  the  issues  which  transcend  per- 
sonalities It  Is  necesfiiry  however,  that  the 
State  Department,  and  any  congressional  In- 
vestigation which  ensues,  ^hail  protect  loyal 
public  scn-vants  from  smear  attacks  General 
Hurley  s  charges  of  action  by  career  dtplo- 
mata  against  Amerlcsn  nuthnrity  are  utterly 
Without  substantiation  thus  far. 

THK    CFNESAL  S    ■SCKUESaitaB 

If  any  subordinate  Qouted  proper  authority, 
let  the  fact  be  established  and  diacipline  (oi- 
low  But  let  there  be  an  end  to  hounding 
of  the  career  men  Genera'.  Hurley  sent  home 
from  Chungking  because  he  could  not  brook 
a<1vice  from  experts  who  were  undeceived  by 
Kuomtntang  blanduhmeuta 

And  when  suppression  of  Infurmatum  is 
investigated,  let  charges  of  General  Hurley  s 
suppreaslon  of  it  receive  the  Incisive  attention 
tiiat  has  long  been  neeced 

Assuredly,  the  State  Department  needs  re- 
organizauon  But  the  Office  of  Far  Eastern 
Affairs,  with  which  he  ts  ftirious.  is  relatively 
perhaps  the  best  office  In  the  Department. 

Aslds  from  tbe  Issues.  Gei.eral  Hurley  Is 
Uiexcusable  inr  the  method  of  his  resignation 
and  his  reckieis  broadsides  and  innuendoes 
a^l&st  our  sllles.  including  dritaln  and 
Rusaia  His  distaste  for  Imperialism  U  com- 
mendable, but  he  has  been  serving  It  starkly 
in  Chins.  .     • 


Celler  Deplores  AP  and  UP  Denial  of 
Service  to  State  Departnent — Letter  to 
Assistant  Secretary  Bentoo 


EXITNSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER    ' 

or  Nrw  T  )aK 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPBESKNTATlVia 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

jANV4aT    29.    1048 

Hon    WOLIAM  Bkwtom. 

AssUtmnt  Secretary  of  Stmte. 

Wash  n  c. 

Mt  Dear  Mr   Bxntok     I  app.  ^  ef- 

forts to  Induce  the  Aesoetated  Prees  to  sup- 
ply the  State  Department  with  maLertal  for 
Its  broadcasts  and  newscasu.  It  ts  diAcult 
to  understand  bow  you  can  properly  direct 
our  Government's  International  Information 
Service  without  this  service.  The  same  res- 
sons  that  acttiated  the  Assorted  Press  to 
give  Its  news  items  to  the  OfBce  o(  War  In- 
formation du.'-ing  the  war  and  to  the  War 
and  Navy  Depart meata  should,  at  this  Junc- 
ture, compel  It  to  randcr  the  same  service 
to  the  State  Department  for  overseas  news* 
as  well  as  for  the  formulation  ol  bul> 


letlns  to  Its  embassies  and  legations  Suth 
bulletins  are  not  for  publication.  This  latter 
service  has  always  been  rendered  and  will  be 
continued. 

The  charge  that  the  Government  cannot 
engage  in  newrcasts  without  creating  the 
fear  of  propaganda  is  Just  yo  much  eyewasn. 

The  Supreme  Court  recently  determin«d 
that  the  Assoclsted  Press  could  not  with- 
hold Its  services  from  the  Mtrshall  Pled 
pspers.  like  PM  and  the  Chicago  Sun.  with- 
out violating  the  antitrxist  laws  Cortalnly. 
the  United  States  Government  should  be  in 
a  better  position  than  private  nev^-spapers. 

Experience  has  shown  us  that  news  events 
of  the  United  States  concerning  Its  people 
and  its  Institutions  are  grei.tly  distorted  In 
places  nenr  and  places  far  News  of  strlki^s. 
of  Hollywood  scandals,  are  ballooned  cut  of 
all  proportion  in.  to  name  a  few.  China,  in 
Sllierla.  In  Australia,  or  In  Parn-may  Ameri- 
cans In  the  eyes  of  Czechoslovakians.  Italians, 
and  South  Africans  are  a  bunch  of  lotus 
eaters,  and  our  people  on  the  eastern  cout 
are  gum -chewing  Illiterates,  and  the  people 
of  our  West  are  all  gun  toters.  The  true 
perspective  Is  never  given  In  India.  In  Iran, 
or  even  Mexico.  All  this  Is  so.  because  on 
the  one  hand  there  Is  no  one  medium  to  con- 
vey the  true  state  of  facts,  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  true  status  Is  distorted  and  shin  led 
according  to  the  religious,  political,  or  eco- 
nomic Ideology  of  the  particular  government, 
or  sycophants  oi  a  stated  government  In 
control. 

It  Is  true  that,  for  example.  In  a  country 
like  India  there  Is  the  Reuters  News  Agency 
which  has  Wide  covemi^e  there,  but  it  Is  also 
generally  known  that  Reuters,  if  not  BrttUh- 
owned.  Jolly  well  adheres  to  the  line  of  Brit- 
Uh  foreign  policy  and  British  imperialism. 
The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press  serve 
India,  too.  but  hsve  not.  ss  yet,  the  frclll- 
fles  to  cover  that  wide  area  adequately  I 
have  read  Indian  papers  and  letters  from 
Indians  and  one  can  hardly  Imagine  the 
htgh-falutin  notions  that  people  of  that 
country  have  concerning  us  They  think 
that  everyone  who  walks  the  streeU  of  New 
York  IS  a  millionaire  and  that  gaugsterlam 
ts  the  only  American  way  of  life. 

Why.  therefore,  should  not  the  Stale  De- 
partment remedy  this  situation  and  supply 
this  news  lack  and  remove  the  tremendous 
amount  of  news  inlslnfurmatlon  about 
America-  misinformation  that  was  deliber- 
a'.ely  planted  by  the  machinations  siid  prop- 
agands  of  Nazi  and  FasciKt  ct)untries?  Way 
should  not  the  Sute  Department  b**  per- 
hiltted  to  short  wave  even  to  the  nethermost 
parts  of  the  world  t^e  truth  abcut  America? 
But  the  State  Depannieui  has  not  had  ap- 
propriated to  It  suflklent  moneys  to  gather 
the  news  over  the  length  and  bresdth  of  the 
United  States  If  the  Associated  Press  lavs 
down  on  the  Job  and  b»sumts  the  "dog  In  the 
manger"  attitude,  the  efToru  of  the  State  De- 
partment to  build  an  effective  International 
Informatlcn  service  will  gnatly  suffer 

Neither  the  Aasocla^ed  Press  nor  the 
nulled  Press  (which  has  followed  the  lead  of 
the  Associated  Press »  b.ing  their  news  serv- 
ice to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Par  example, 
there  are  tUiy  areas  like  the  Balkans  where 
It  wou!d  be  hipossible  for  privst  newspapers 
to  be  publUhed  without  the  loss  of  large 
•tuna  at  money     Why  sh'  •  tbe  Slate 

Oapwtaent  n  the  lack  i;  .  gard   more 

particularly  when  the  Baikaus  u  a  trouble 
spot. 

One  uf  the  chjectlons  ol  tiv  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press  Is  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  dlsuibute  their  buileiliis  snd 


dispatches  free  of  charge  a 
constitute     unfair     c^oipt 
however,  in  psrt.cular  th< 
^  boast  that  it  U  a  public  i-r: 
primarily  concerned  »tth  prcriia 

In  order   to  get  our   vic«TK>iiits  accepted 
by  others  in  foreign  climes,  tt  Is 
for  the  foreign  peoples  to  understand 
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polnt.s  of  view,  to  appreciate  our  Ideology, 
and  our  economic  structiure.  To  that  end, 
It  is  essential  for  them  to  understand  some- 
thing of  our  history  and  our  traditions.  If 
we  are  to  dispel  these  misunderstandings 
about  us.  our  Government  must  have  the 
right  to  spread  the  gospel  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  world.  The  misun- 
derstandings yield  to  dislikes  and  dislikes  to 
suspicions  and  suspicions  to  unfair  and  dis- 
criminatory practices,  all  of  which  finally 
lead  to  war. 

There  are  many  places  where  there  are 
no  newspapers,  and  which  can  be  reached 
only  through  the  radio.  While  It  Is  true 
those  communities  may  have  few  Individual 
radio  sets,  the  few  that  do  thave  them  will 
repeat  and  reiterate  the  message  received. 

In  a  way.  our  commerce  and  our  national 
Interests  are  Involved  and  I  am  firm  In  the 
conviction  that  a  denial  of  the  service  by 
the  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press, 
even  with  the  State  Department  willing  to 
pay  adequately,  is  shortsighted,  unbusiness- 
like, and  pettish. 

I  believe  a  splendid  service  Is  being  rend- 
ered by  your  division  In  that  It  Is  trans- 
mitting, as  I  understand  it.  66  programs  a 
day  In  21  languages  via  36  short-wave  trans- 
mitters and  that  newscasts  are  relayed 
through  stations  In  Algiers.  Germany.  Lon- 
don. Siilpan.  Honolulu,  and  Manila.  There 
la  no  danger  to  freedom  of  the  press.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  am  sure  your  newacasta 
abet  freedom  of  the  press  since  they  are 
reprodi'.ced  in  many  foreign  language  papers 
all  over  the  world. 

The  Associated  Press  and  the  United  Press 
supply  services  to  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company,  which  Is  government  controlled. 
They  supply  services  to  Tass,  a  distinctly 
Russian  Government  department.  How  in 
thunder  the  AP  and  the  UP  can  deny  their 
service  to  their  own  Government  Is  beyond 
comprehension.  They  give  to  the  Bvltlsh 
and  to  the  Communists,  but  not  to  demo- 
cratic United  States.  Certainly,  the  Russian 
Government  does  not  take  on  full  faith  and 
credit  what  the  AP  and  UP  give  it.  After 
Tass  gets  through  with  these  reports,  I  am 
sure  they  wou!d  hardly  be  recognizable. 
Likewise.  British  imperialism  colors  and 
tints  these  reports. 

But  iron-c!ad  assurances  can  be  given  by 
the  State  Department  that  It  will  not  distort 
or  misuse  the  reports,  and  that  the  State 
Department  will  only  %ctfas  a  sort  of  pipe  line 
of  intelligence  to  spread  information.  How- 
ever, no  such  demand  is  made  upon  any 
other  subscriber. 

The  AP  fears  that  once  our  Government 
begins  to  function  as  a  newscaster  there 
will  be  the  tendency.  Inevitably,  to  suppress 
or  tone  down  news  Items  that  do  not  reflect 
creditably  on  the  United  States  or  parts  of 
its  people.  It  fears  there  will  t>e  an  attempt 
to  cut  here  and  cut  there,  that  the  result, 
therefore  will  not  be  "news."  Well,  the  an- 
swer to  that  is.  Put  the  State  Department 
on  trial,  give  It  a  chance  for  Us  "white 
alley."  Let  there  be  a  probationary  period, 
but  If  the  State  Department  distorts  and 
misinforms,  then  and  only  then  let  the  AP 
refuse  to  continue  its  services. 

Furthermore,  subscribers  are  not  under 
obligation  to  repeat  the  dispatches  verbatim, 
unless  they  use  the  AP  or  UP  dateline.  In 
truth  and  in  fact,  the  subscribers  have  axes 
to  grind  and  reahape  and  remodel,  under- 
score or  tone  down  the  AP  reports,  putting 
AP  Items  In  the  front  or  back  pages  and 
headlining  them  as  policy  dictates. 

Already  reactionary  and  tory  newspapers 
In  Britain,  like  the  Beaverbrook  Dally  Mail, 
are  seeking  to  crack  down  on  our  State  De- 
partment for  setting  up  its  newscastlng  or- 
ganization. Lord  Beaverbrook  In  his  various 
newspapers  has  done  everything  in  his  power 
to  distort  for  the  British  readers  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life.  Naturally,  he  does  not  want 
the  truth  told.    He  would  like  that  dUtortion 


to  continue.  He  Invelglis  against  so-called 
goveriunent-lnsplred  propaganda.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  propagandists  that  ever  lived  he  is 
the  most  forward  and  adept. 

There  are  those  In  the  House  and  in  the 
Senate  who  think  the  same  as  the  editors  of 
the  AP  and  the  UP  and  I  fear  there  may  be 
difficulty  In  getting  sufficient  appropriations 
for  your  international  information  service. 
You  will  have  to  do  much  missionary  work. 

However,  I  pledge  you  every  possible  sup- 
port so  as  to  Induce  sufficient  appropriations 
for  your  broadcasts  and  newscasts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuzl  Celler. 


Improvement  of  the  United  States  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  30  legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  Yank, 
the  Army  weekly,  ceased  publication  at 
the  cJose  of  1945.  Published  by  the  War 
Department  and  written  by  and  for  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  it  became  truly 
representative  of  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  our  soldiers.  It  attained  a  high 
level  of  journalistic  excellence  and  an 
enormous  popularity  among  our  troops. 
Its  staff,  composed  entirely  of  enlisted 
men,  was  represented  wherever  Amer- 
ican soldiers  were.  Its  reporters  were 
part  of  the  show,  rather  than  mere  spec- 
tators. They  knew  what  it  was  to  carry 
a  rifle,  to  police  quarters,  to  clean  latrines, 
to  drill  and  to  try  to  wheedle  an  over- 
night pass  from  their  sergeants.  Al- 
though they  reported  the  war  from  every 
training  post,  every  front  line  and  every 
beachhead,  none  of  them  ever  saw  the 
Inside  of  an  oflBcers'  club.  Their  ex- 
perience is  thus  a  composite  o|  the  ex- 
perience of  the  average  soldier. 

In  an  editorial  published  in  Yank's 
Issue  of  December  21,  1945,  just  before 
it  ceased  publication,  the  staff  wrote  a 
valedictory  er^ltorial  which  summarized 
the  basic  suggestions  enlisted  men  would 
make  for  the  improvement  of  the  Army. 
It  is  a  carefully  reasoned,  brilliantly 
written  document. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  editorial  printed  in 
the  Record.  Coming  from  so  friendly 
and  authoritative  a  source,  I  hope  it  will 
be  given  very  serious  consideration  in 
the  Pentagon,  and  also  In  Congress. 

In  sum,  the  editorial  asks  for  a  more 
democratic  Army.  It  will  shock  many 
citizens  who  were  not  aware  of  the  com- 
pletely undemocratic  pattern  of  army 
social  life.  I  believe  that  all  this  Is  im- 
portant for  us  to  consider  now,  because 
we  will  soon  debate  legislation  to  entrust 
our  young  men  to  the  tutelage  and  train- 
ing of  the  Army  high  command.  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  us  want  to  conscript 
our  boys  for  military  training  If  It  means 
a  steady  dose  of  Prussianism.  We  want 
our  youngsters  to  receive  the  sort  of 
education  that  will  qualify  them  to  be 
citizens  In  a  democracy — participants  in 
-history's  greatest  and  most  successful 
experiment    in    seK-government.      We 


want  them  to  learn  to  respect  them- 
selves as  the  equals  of  others,  and  to 
respect  others  as  their  own  equals.  We 
want  self-reliant,  cooperative  men.  who 
know  how  to  work  as  a  team — who  do 
not  accept  orders  blindly,  but  are  alert 
to  mak©  criticisms  or  suggest  improve- 
ments. The  Army  and  Navy  do  not  en- 
courage that  sort  of  thing  in  their  en- 
listed men  or  oCQcers.  They  do  not  en- 
courage ideas  from  the  ranks — "theirs 
not  to  reason  why"  is  still  the  motto  of 
the  services.  Only  last  week  we  observed 
the  Army's  action  in  forbidding  all  pub- 
lic meetings  of  soldiers  on  the  question 
of  demobilization. 

If  the  Army  can  clean  Its  own  house 
and  bring  forward  a  program  of  training 
that  conforms  to  our  American  demo- 
cratic institutions,  if  it  can  junk  its 
caste  systems  and  Junk  the  drill  manuals 
that  go  back  to  Frederick  the  Great,  it 
had  better  do  so  soon.  Unless  it  does, 
it  will  get  a  cool  reception  to  its  con- 
scription plans  from  the  people  of  this 
country  and  their  representatives  In 
Congress.  We  will  be  paying  a  high 
price  for  conscription  Indeed,  if  all  our 
sons  are  discharged  as  civic  invalids. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  my  request  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Yank  Recommends — 
an  attempt  to  put  together  some  of  the 
basic  suggestions   em    have   for  the  im- 
provement of  the  united  states  armt 
There  is  sharpening  of  ears  and  a  stirring 
of  activity  In  the  advertising  business  these 
days,  and  the  reason  Is  a  strong  rumor  that 
the*  United  States  Army  Is  getting  ready  to 
spend  »3,000.000  a  year  on  advertising  and 
publicity.     Naturally,   the   various   advertis- 
ing agencies  are  Interested  in  securing  the 
Army   account.     Fifteen   percent,   the   usual 
advertising  agency  fee,  of  $3,000,000  comes  to 
almost  half  a  million  bucks. 

The  purpo&e  of  the  proposed  advertising 
campaign,  as  we  understand  It.  would  be 
twofold — It  would  help  boom  recruiting  for 
the  peacetime  Army  we  need  by  making  serv- 
ice in  that  Army  look  attractive,  and  It 
would  keep  the  general,  taxpaylng  public  In- 
formed as  to  the  desirability  ol  having  an 
Army  and  as  to  what  Improvements  were 
being  made  In  training  that  Army. 

Yank  has  been  serving  as  the  magazine 
of  the  enlisted  man  for  some  3',^  years  now, 
and  we  feel  that  we  know  pretty  much  about 
the  Army.  We  are  even  willing  to  give  the 
Army — for  free,  without  even  a  15  percent 
commission — some  advice  on  how  to  make 
Itself  more  appealing  to  recruits,  how  to  keep 
the  voting  public  happy  about  It,  and  how  to 
save  a  few  millions  of  dollars  In  advertising. 
You  see,  this  peacetime  Army  will,  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  have  to  be  made  up 
of  a  great  many  more  enlisted  men  than  offi- 
cers. Our  idea  Is  to  make  It  more  attractive 
to  these  enlisted  men — and,  incidentally,  a 
better  Army  all  around. 

The  Ideas  we  suggest  are  offered  sincerely. 
They  are  a  composite  of  what  the  enlisted 
man  has  been  thinking  about  all  along,  a 
gathering  of  material  which  has  lieen  piling 
up  in  Yank's  mall  bag  and  of  observations 
made  by  Yank  enlisted-men  correspondents 
In  all  theaters  of  the  war  and  at  home. 

First,  let  us  have  more  promotion  from 
the  ranks.  By  this  we  mean  that  every  pos- 
sible position  requiring  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer should  be  filled  by  a  man  who  has  had 
some  service  as  a  GI.    Let  every  West  Pointer, 
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believes  that  a  man  should  not  be 
for  ofScershlp  because  of  an  accident 
or  education  or  political  connection, 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
iimself  first  In  the  ranks.  Perhape 
ihould  be  no  dividing  line  between 
and  noncommissioned — Just  a 
ladder  going  straight  on  up  from 
to  general, 
second  improvement,  let  us  have  all 
noncommissioned  and 
a  basis  of  competitive 
without  overdue  attention  to 
Between  two  equally  qualified 
personal  preference  of  the  officer 
will  necessarily  be  the  deciding  fac- 
let  us  have  a  few  less  sergeants 
I  ergeants  simply  because  they're  good 
let  us  put  an  end  to  the  ridiculous 
capable  young  Junior  officers  pranc- 
ihelr  CO  like  so  many  newly  rich 
around  a  reigning  dowager,  trying  by 
and  that  attention  to  buck  their 
(fade  higher.  As  to  seniority,  there  is 
that  hardening  of  the  arteries, 
coloneto.   is  an   infallible  Index  of 


•nienoe 


ori  lanlxatlc 


me  1 


t  tem. 
bft 


let's  do  something  about  making  offl- 
llabte  under  military  law  for  their  er- 
faults  as  OI's  already  are.     Kvery 
man  knows  that  an  officer  can.  and 
es  does,  get  away  with  a  hell  of  a  lot 
any    more    serious    bother    than    a 
and   a  change  of  station.     If  an 
Is  unfit,  don't  Just  ease  him   Into  a 
Job  or  hold  up  his  next  promotion  a 
or  two.     Bust  him.  as  you'd  bust  a 
in  the  same  position.    If  the  offiecr's 
le  can  climb  up  again      Th.it  wmnm 
i  iTvaj  reasoning  In  the  case  of  QI  mal- 
why  not  apply  It  to  officers? 
alao  do  something  about  keeping  dls- 
of  rank  in  their  proper  place.    Rank, 
respect  due  to  it.  are  neceaaary  for 
on  of  the  Army.     There  must 
to  give  orders   and    other   men   to 
but  there  is  no  need  to  dlfferen- 
ween  offlcers  and  men  off  poet  or  off 
This  differentiation    haa   been   oaade 
war  and   It  has  had  uniformly  bad 
Let's  get  rid  of  It. 
first  step  here,  "let's  abolish  dlffer- 
Ln  uniform    (except  for  Insignia).  In 
facilities.  In  equipment.  In  quarters 
In  this  last  Instance  there  might  t>e 
nen  aaelgned  to  a  room  as  rank  in- 
but  there  should  be  no  difference 
or  quality  of  housing, 
anka  should   have  the  same   t3rpe   of 
for  the  same  reaaon  that  they  shotild 
t  he  aamc  type  of  food.     And  for  the 
n    that   there   has    been    no 
aiUM  of  OI  hatred  for  officers — and  we 
word  hatred  advisedly — greater  than 
stirred  by  looking  out  of  a  match- 
or    a  diist-rldden   tent   to  see 
a  toon  commander  breezing  off  to  a 
in  officera'  quarters  or  a  quick  one 
dinner    at    the    chrome    and    plastic 
a  movie-type  offl<:ers'  club. 


baiwl 
birracks 


bed 


There  should  be  no  social  difference  be- 
of  rank,  because  there  are  no  social 
in  the  bumsn  being  involved — 
except  as  individuals.  Tou'U  find  many  m 
bore,  and  even  a  boor  or  three,  with  stars 
on  his  collar,  and  there  are  some  charming 
and  amusing  people  with  only  one  stripe 
or  leas  on  their  sleeves.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  the  captain  can't  eome  to  the  movie 
early  enough  to  get  a  good  seat,  and  no  rea- 
aon why  a  OI  can't  cut  in  for  a  dance  with 
the  prettiest  girl  in  town — fhe  being  will- 
ing, of  course. 

The  most  depressing  spectacle  of  this  war., 
and  the  most  disgusting  for  some  soldiers 
who  had  a  slight  pride  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  said  to  belong  to  a  "democritlc"  Army, 
was  the  sign  "OJ  limits  to  EM."  The  Idea 
that  the  technical  artificiality  of  rank,  a 
label  useful  only  to  clarify  the  chain  of 
command,  could  entitle  one  man  to  eat  in 
a  good  hotel  and  banish  another  to  a  fly - 
specked  zinc  counter  has  no  part  in  any 
Army   that   represents   the   United  States 

We  on  Tank  believe  the  Army  can  benefit 
by  studying  these  suggestions  We  believe 
that  ImprovaiDcnt  within  the  Army  is  Just 
three  millioD  tlmea  as  important  as  publicity 
outside  the  Army  We  believe  that  ours  can 
be  as  fine  an  Army  as  ita  potentials  promise 
only  by  hard  work  from  within  on  the  part 
of  every  OI  and  every  officer,  and  by  sharp 
observation  from  without  by  every  civilian. 


More  OD  Atomic  Enerfy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OP   WASHTNCTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  St. 
Louis  Post -Dispatch.  I  have  repeatedly 
asserted.  Is  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  United  States.  Its  editorial  col- 
umns are  saturated  with  evidence  of  the 
gifted  powers  of  Its  editorial  writers.  Its 
news  columns  are  free  from  cant,  hypoc- 
risy, bias,  and  domination  by  adver- 
tisers' caprices  and  prejudices.  It  Is  a 
fearless,  forthright.  Journalistic  spokes- 
man for  all  the  people.  It  Is  a  credit  to 
St.  Louis  and  to  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  to  the  great  newspaper  family  which 
controls  It.  This  newspaper,  through  the 
years,  has  been  conspicuously  militant  in 
Its  exfxjsure  of  monopoly,  graft,  corrup- 
tion, and  miscarriages  of  Justice  In  gen- 
eral. Would  that  there  were  more  news- 
papers possessing  these  superlatively 
laudable  qualities,  in  other  cities  of 
America. 

Recently  there  appeared  a  character- 
istically incisive  and  pentrating  expres- 
sion on  the  subject  of  atomic  energy. 
Because,  in  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton, at  Hanford  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  In  adjacent  areas,  there  Is  located 
the  most  Important  of  the  three  Federal 
operations  maintained  to  develop  atomic 
energy,  we  in  our  State  are  especially  In- 
terested.   Here  is  the  editorial : 

Pxacsmn  Chaixsncs  or  Atomic  Enkxct 

The  ways  of  science  are  quiet  ways,  and 
Its  monumental  discoveries  usually  come  un- 
obtrtisively  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

There  was  little  sense  of  drama  among  the 
group  who  saw  Jamee  Watt's  first  steam  en- 
gine pumping  black  water  from  a  mine  pit 
on  a  bleak  AiglMi  blUslde  in  1765.  nor  among 


the  few  who  heard  the  unsteady  hum  of 
Faraday's  dynamo  in  his  laboratory  in  1831 
The  telagrapb  was  introduced  In  1844  with  an 
eloquent  sentence  "Wh.tt  hath  Qod  wrought." 
but  the  first  telephone  message  was  Alexan- 
der Graham  Bell's  simple  Instruction  to  an 
aailatant  In  another  room :  "Mr  Watson,  come 
here;  I  want  you" 

It  was  quite  otherwise  with  the  discovery 
of  atomic  -fission.  That  burst  upon  the 
world  with  the  moat  catacl3rsmlc  demonstra- 
tion of  searing,  pulverizing,  annihilating 
force  ever  released  by  man.  It  is  undoubtedly 
because  of  that  prodigious  Impact,  the  bearer 
of  wholesale  death  in  horrifying  form  and  the 
virtual  flntahing  blow  in  a  gicbnl  war.  that 
this  discovery  has  been  aasociateo  almost  en- 
tirely with  its  destructive  posblbillties.  very 
little  with  Its  prospects  for  beneficence  to 
mankind. 

VAST  souscx  or  KNXaCT 

rhoee  prospects  are  less  dramatic  than  the 
awesome  pictures  of  catastrophe  to  civiliza- 
tion from  the  atomic  bomb  which  the  scien- 
tl.«t8  have  painted,  and  of  whtr-h  the  world 
had  a  glimpse  at  Hiroehlmn  and  Nag:>sakl. 
They  must  nevertheless  be  considered,  as 
man's  Intelligence  Is  bent  to  planning  toward 
control  of  this  new  and  mighty  force 

Here  is  an  untapped  and  seeminglv  Illim- 
itable source  of  energy  whose  possible  vises 
send  the  Imagination  reeling.  It  may  be 
generations  or  centuries  Ijefore  some  of  the 
more  fantastic  possibUltles  of  atomic  disin- 
tegration can  be  attained,  such  as  Sir  James 
ISHM*  MttBMte  that  a  drop  of  water  could 
supply  300  horsepower  for  a  year,  or  the 
prospect,  cited  by  Waldemar  Kaempffert  In 
the  New  York  Times,  that  "a  handful  of  clay 
will  produce  far  more  power  than  a  million 
tons  of  coal."  Those  are  scientific  dreams  for 
the  future's  realisation,  but  there  are  poesl- 
Mlttlss  not  so  far  ahead  with  revolutionary 
tmpaet  m  store  for  our  own  times. 

Atomic  heat  la  already  being  produced  at 
the  Hanford  plant  in  Waahlngton  State.  Dr. 
Arthur  H  Compton  sees  the  possibility  that 
city  power  planu  will  find  It  feasible  to  ufe 
uranium's  atomic  heat  Instead  of  coal  within 
10  years.  In  a  symposium  a  few  days  ago. 
nine  atomic  scientists  made  estimates  rang- 
ing from  3  to  ao  years  as  the  time  within 
which  atomic  power  could  compete  with  coal 
at  $16  a  ton. 

One  present  handicap  is  the  fact  that  pro- 
tective shields  equivalent  in  weight  to  2  or 
3  feet  of  solid  steel  are  required  to  prevent 
escape  of  dangeroua  rdlatlons  from  atomle 
power  planu.  This  means  that  they  can  be 
used  only  in  stationary  form  or  on  large 
steamships,  perhaps  on  locomotives. 

SCWNCl    IS    STILL    AT    WORK 

There  are  other  handicaps  to  be  overcome, 
but  It  would  be  rash  to  predict  that  science 
after  solving  the  riddle  of  the  atom,  cannot 
overcome  them.  Cranium  U  rare  and  costly, 
yet  other  elements  will  ultimately  be  fi;und 
capable  of  fission,  and  the  posalbillties  of 
hydrogen,  cheapest  substance  on  earth,  are 
already  being  investigated.  Since  the  atomic 
bomb,  despite  its  terrific  explosive  properties, 
tis«only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the 
energy  released  from  uranliim.  the  prospects 
from  development  of  greater  efficiency  are 
staggering. 

The  entering  wedge  was  driven  with  per- 
fection of  the  txnnb.  and  science  never  rests. 
Hence  the  predictions  of  power  and  heat  of 
now  unlmaglned  cheapness,  making  possible 
the  heating  and  lighting  of  cities  at  low  cost, 
vast  irrigation  projects  to  make  the  deseru 
bloom,  large-scale  Indoor  agriculture,  swift 
new  forms  of  transportation,  a  literal  revolu- 
tion in  all  the  forms  of  Industry. 

There  are  hopes,  too.  for  great  advances  In 
science,  particularly  In  medicine  Ordinarily 
conservative  research  workers  already  are 
predicting  unprecedented  progress  through 
atomic  discoveries  In  tracking  down  the 
causes  erf  cancer  and  perfecting  means  for 
ft       prevention      and      treatment.        Other 
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Ijranches  of  medicine,  notably  the  field  of 
metabolism,  are  Itkevrise  eovmting  on  a  new 
stimulus   to   their   research. 

All  these  possibilities  bring  mankind  up 
against  a  hugely  magialfled  version  of  the 
problems  posed  by  the  machine  age  problems 
which  had  beer  most  Inadequately  met  even 
before  the  fracturing  of  the  atom  opened 
up  new  and  unknown  vistas. 

PSOBLEUS  or  JOBS  rOK  ALL 

Mass  production  brought  a  Icwerlug  of 
manufacturing  costs  that  made  possible  the 
■idsspfSSfl  acquisition  of  comforts  and  con- 
DWilaaesa,  but  it  also  brought  mass  unem- 
ployment. Bo  we  had  the  paradox  of  want  In 
the  midst  of  plenty,  the  spectacle  of  un- 
employed pick -and -shovel  men  idly  watching 
the  giant  mechanical  excavator  that  had 
taken  over  their  Jobs.  How  can  work  for  all 
be  provided  in  the  coming  day  of  stepped-up 
labor-saving  devices  and  vastly  cheaper 
power? 

The  first  fruits  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion went  to  the  owners  of  the  machines 
while  the  workers  lived  miserable  lives. 
Small  children,  it  was  found,  could  tend  the 
new  power  looms  satisfactorily,  and  they 
were  hired  for  shifts  of  13  to  15  hours  a  day, 
housed  in  unheated  sheds,  and  paid  up  to 
4  shtUings  a  week  Workers'  wages  were  so 
low  that.  James  Watt  himself  recounted, 
they  stole  the  grease  from  hi&  engines  to  use 
for  food.  How  can  the  greater  Industrial 
revolution  now  made  possible  be  kept  from 
becoming  a  windfall  for  monopollsu.  and 
channeled  to  providing  benefit;  for  all? 

Thi  -e  Is  a  tremendous  vested  Interest  in 
the  machines  and  processes  that  may  be- 
come obsolete  if  the  potentialities  of  atomic 
power  are  realized  Shall  these  interests  be 
permitted  to  obstruct  Its  fullest  adoption  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment?  Two  billion 
dollars  in  tax  funds  were  spent  to  bring  atxjut 
the  epochal  discovery,  and  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  a  voice  In  the  decisions  on  policy. 

Will  man's  new  leisure  be  spent  in  grace- 
ful living,  in  recreation  and  cultural  pur- 
suits, or  will  the  access  of  time  on  his  hands 
lead  to  dissipation  and  crime? 

DILEMUA    or    OUR    CENTtmT 

Bclentlsts  and  educators  realize  the  social 
Implications  of  the  discovery,  along  with  the 
tremendous  new  Issues  of  security  It  Involves. 
Dr.  Paul  F.  Douglass,  president  of  American 
University  in  Waahlngton,  summarizes  their 
view  of  the  alternatives  ahead  In  the  peace- 
time us«  of  atomic  power: 

"We  either  are  going  to  live  on  an  animal- 
istic plane  or  we  are  going  to  have  a  flowering 
of  civUizatlon  which  Is  imparalleled  and 
which  will  reflect  Itself  in  art,  literature, 
music,  and  beauty.     •     •     • 

"Its  a  question  as  to  whether  we're  going 
to  have  enough  inner  ethical  resources  to 
keep  character  in  society  when  we  no  longer 
have  scarcity  and  drudgery  and  no  longer 
have  to  struggle." 

These  questionings  and  doubts  reiterate 
the  dilemma  of  the  twentieth  centurj'— the 
failure  of  man's  social  thinking  to  keep  up 
with  his  scientific  genlvis.  It  i*  this  lament- 
able fact,  no  lesa  than  the  civilization-wreck- 
ing potentlallUes  of  atomic  power,  that  makes 
the  utilization  of  the  new  force  a  challenge 
to  the  best  intelligence  hxmianlty  can 
develop. 

The  destructive  potentialities  are  in  the 
spotlight  now,  and  properly  so,  for  failure  to 
control  them  will  make  futUe  all  discussion 
of  how  atomic  energy  can  be  best  devoted  to 
everyday  Uvlng  Yet  each  success  of  the 
statesmen  in  bringing  closer  an  agreement 
on  the  military  aspect  makes  more  urgent  the 
solution  of  the  peacetime  phase  of  the 
problem. 

There  Is  stUl  time  to  solve  the  riddle,  but 
the  time  for  decision  is  growing  sliorter. 


A  Fine   Citizen   and  Outstanding  Army 
Officer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  EWING  TKOMASON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1946 

Mr.  TKOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Star  regarding 
Maj.  Gen.  Alexander  D.  Surles;  knowing 
him  as  well  as  his  Army  and  oflBcial  rec- 
ord as  I  do,  I  unhesitatingly  say  it  is  well 
deserved : 

WELL  DOME 

Newspapermen  in  general  ntirse  a  profes- 
sional if  Impersonal  grudge  toward  any  man 
or  group  of  men  placed  In  a  position  to  In- 
fluence or  Impede  a  free  flow  of  news 

Dtirlng  the  war  the  War  Department's 
Bureau  of  Public  Relations  wa"  held  suspect 
many  times,  taking  the  tlame  for  the  ab- 
surdities committed  by  some  of  the  officers 
assigned  to  public  relations  Jobs  and  suffer- 
ing, more  than  once,  the  ^.ccusation  of  cov- 
ering up  legitimate  news.  As  the  head  of 
this  bureau.  Maj.  Oen.  Alexander  D.  Surles 
took  his  share  of  this  particular  sort  of  rap. 

But  to  newspapermen  who  came  to  know 
him  during  his  4  years  in  one  of  the  toughest 
spots  to  which  a  senior  officer  of  the  Army 
could  be  assigned,  few  of  them.  Indeed, 
failed  to  appreciate  his  difficulties  and  to 
admire  the  wav  he  did  his  Job.  Quiet, 
friendly,  and  approachable,  with  a  real  con- 
ception of  news  values  and  an  understand- 
ing of  the  newspaperman's  point  of  view, 
General  Surles  was  more  anxious  to  help 
than  to  hinder.  He  was  as  quick  to  acknowl- 
edge a  mistaken  policy  as  he  was  firm  In 
protecting  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the 
War  Department  and  the  Army  in  relations 
with  the  public.  Men  trusted  him  because 
of  his  obvious  s'ncerlty  and  because  they 
knew  that  he  was  giving  his  best  in  carrying 
out  the  assignment,  though  he  would  have 
given  a  right  arm  to  be  with  his  beloved  Piret 
Armored  Division. 

The  test  of  his  ability  to  run  his  Job  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors  and  to  get 
along  with  the  varlotia  media  of  public  in- 
formation lay  In  the  fact  that  he  held  his 
post  throughout  the  war  and  now  that  he 
has  been  relieved  by  Lt.  Oen.  J.  Luwton 
Collins,  he  leaves  with  more  friends  among 
newspapermen  than  he  had  in  the  beginning. 
Alex  Surles  will  be  remembered  with  real 
affection  by  his  friendly  enemy  of  war  times, 
the  prefas. 


Demobilization  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the 
Information  coming  to  my  desk  from  men 
being  held  in  camps  here  In  the  United 
States  and  overseas  as  well.  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  being  held  overseas  and  In 
the  camps  in  continental  United  States 


who  are  badly  needed  at  home,  and 
whose  time  is  absolutely  being  wasted  in 
being  maintained  in  the  military  service. 
There  are  fathers  with  one  or  two  chil- 
dren in  thousands  of  Instances  who  are 
loafing  about  camps  without  anything  to 
do  who  should  be  returned  to  their 
families. 

The  Government  would  save  money, 
the  morale  of  the  men  would  be  lifted  by 
such  action,  and  men  would  be  returned 
to  civilian  hfe.  where  they  have  some- 
thing constructive  to  do,  in  addition  to 
helping  take  care  of  their  families. 

I  have  a  letter  today  from  a  father  In 
my  district  whose  three  sons  were  all 
taken  into  the  Army.  One  of  them  has 
now  served  42  months  and  Is  Idling  his 
time  away  in  a  camp  out  in  the  North- 
west His  father  operates  a  large  and 
productive  farm,  and  he  writes  me  that 
he  would  like  to  get  the  l>oy  out  in  time 
to  get  ready  for  spring  plowing  and 
planting.  I  have  a  letter  from  the  boy 
stating  that  he  is  sitting  around  doing 
nothing,  just  idhng  his  time  away. 

Such  foolishness  as  this  is  going  on  all 
over  the  country  regardless  of  what  mili- 
tary leaders  say.  Anyone  can  well  see 
that  this  boy  who  has  been  in  the  service 
42  months  would  certainly  do  the 
country  more  good  back  on  the  farm  than 
he  can  do  if  he  is  kept,  at  Government 
exiJense,  wasting  his  time  in  a  camp  out 
West. 

I  have  letters  of  this  kind  every  day.  as 
do  doubtless  the  other  Members,  yet  we 
are  told  that  we  must  keep  these  men  In 
the  service  and  that  we  must  continue 
to  get  all  of  the  volunteers  possible,  and 
also  that  we  must  continue  the  draft  if 
are  to  have  enough  men  in  the  military 
service  to  do  the  job.  It  certainly  is  not 
a  very  promising  outlook. 

I  have  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
a  private  overseas  now  serving  in  the 
Philippines.  I  think  his  case  can  best 
be  stated  by  including  his  letter  with 
my  remarks,  the  signature  of  which  I  am 
deleting: 

M.\NtLA,  p.  I.,  January  18,  1946. 

Dear  Com;nES5MAN  Vuiieell:  As  a  resident 
and  voter  of  the  good  State  of  Illinois  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  man 
who  represents  our  fair  State. 

You  have  no  doubt  received  many  letters 
before  this  one  in  regard  to  demobilization 
as  a  whole,  but  as  a  father  I  am  primarily 
interested  in  the  discharge  of  fathers. 
Speaking  as  a  fatner.  I  know  that  all  fathers 
feel  the  same  way  as  I  do  about  staying  in' 
the  Army  now  that  the  war  is  over.  Fathers 
of  one  and  two  children  are  still  In  the  Army 
and  there  is  no  mention  made  as  to  when 
we  win  become  eligible.  Fathers  of  three 
children,  regardless  If  they  were  In  the  Army 
only  a  month  were  declared  eligible  for  dis- 
charge. Our  families  need  us  every  bit  ai 
much  as  the  fathers  of  three.  I  think  It 
seems  undemocratic  to  stop  drafting  all 
fathers  and  doing  nothing  for  those  already 
drafted  and  away  from  their  families.  I 
wish  you  could  realize  all  the  hardships  and 
suffering  It  causes  the  famUies  involved. 

I  and  others  dcn't  think  that  it  Is  neees- 
Bary  to  keep  mUllons  of  men  scattered 
throughout  the  earth  In  uniform  idleness 
while  their  personal  aflairs  go  to  the  rock. 
their  opportunities  for  education  vanish,  and 
their  wives  and  children  cry  fc-r  them  to 
come  home. 
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are  several  bills  on  the  desk  to 
up  demobilization.   One  of  the  bills 
all  soldiers  who  have  seen 
service;  one  Is  to  discharge 
solditirs  with  children:  one  Is  to  de- 
war  over.    I  hope  the  Members 
tne.-r  petitions  bt-cause  it  is  ap- 
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a  bill  to  discharge  all  fathers  and 

more  signatures  before  it  can 

the  noor  for  a  vote.    I  and  a  lot 

thers  from  our  State  and  fathers 

State  will  appreciate  your  whole* 

of  any  bill  to  get  the  fathers 

one  child  home. 

Congress    who    must    run    our 

our    representatives    instead    of 

being  run  by  the  coalition  of  the 

ment  and  State  Department 

of  Illinois  I  am  locking  forward 

our  representative  and  will  appre- 

support  of   any   bill    which   will 

soon  the  fathers  with  one  and 

We  vUl  not  forget  the  men 

to  brU:g  us  home. 

yours. 


United  I  ?tiocs  Permanent  Keadquartert 


EXTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  L  H.  HEDRiCK 


or   WKST  VIRGINIA 

HOUSE  OP  EEPriESENTATIVES 


Wi\inesday.  Jamuiry  30.  1946 

EDRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
:  include  an  editorial  which  ap- 
in  the  CharL^ston  Goz^tte. 
\V.  Va..  undor  date  of  Jan- 
1246.  entitled  "Why  Not  White 


Mr.  h 
leave    u 

RXCORD. 

peared 
Cfharlestbn 
uary  27. 
Sulphur 

WHT  NOT  WHrra  stTLraiTaT 
We  are  Informed  that  there  Is  a  possibility 
of  the  Un  ited  Nations  permanent  be;idquar- 
ters  belni  located  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
fropi  our  pnde  in  the  State  and  the 
can  think  of  no  other  place  more 


en(  ouraglng 


to  learn  that  Representa- 

HmucK,  of  this  district,  has  been 

bringing    the    matter    before    the 

eoounlttee  now  in  tb.s  coun- 

ing  sites,  and  in  efforts  to  enlist 

of  President  Tiuman.  Euward  R. 

Jr  .  the  United  States  representa- 

United  Nations  Organization,  and 

ofl)claL<)  in  this  country. 

tly  considerable  preliminary  work 

done  toward  furthering  the  possi- 

locatlng  the  capital  of  the  world  at 

ur      There  must  be  more.     The 

;inla   Chamber   of   Commerce   cer- 

I  ;ht  to  help  in  ever-  way  possible. 

if   tiie   committee   can   be   per- 

vlstt  and  Inspect  the  White  SuN 

It  would   be  Impressed.     The 

hotel.  Uie  Greenbrier,  is  now  oc- 

an  Army  hospital,  but  we  are  tn- 

t  the  Army  wants  to  vacate  it  as 

xieslble.     The  hotel   was  formerly 

opemted   by   the  Chesapeake  ft 

ivay.  but  we  have  hearf*  the  com- 

lakewarm  about  reopening  It  as  a 

esort. 
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Everything  that  would  be  Immediately  re- 
quired Is  at  White  Culphur.  It  has  an  ex- 
cellent airport,  and  the  railway  station  la 
Within  103  yards  of  the  hotel.  It  Is  on  a 
first-class  national  highway.  Available  is  a 
tract  of  approximately  fl.OOO  pcres.  There  are 
fine  facilities  for  golf,  swimming,  hunting, 
fishing,  and  other  recreation  And  the  set- 
ting Is  one  of  the  most  beau' Jul  in  ail 
America. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  capital  of 
the  world  be  located  away  from  congested 
centers  and  the  coastal  areas,  and  It  is  not 
considered  desirable  to  have  it  too  close  to 
Washington  But  White  Sulphur  is  not  too 
far  away,  being  500  miles  from  New  York  City 
by  highway  and  rail  and  150  miles  from  Wash- 
ington by  air  The  loc<»tlon  is  easily  ac- 
cessible but  admirably  secluded. 

The  town  of  White  Sulphur  adjoin*  the 
hotel  and  offers  all  the  amusements  and  con- 
veniences that  would  a*  flr«t  be  required. 
We  are  Informed  that  it  is  the  Intention  of 
the  planners  to  build  a  permanenr  city  to 
accommodate  30.000  people  and  this  would 
lnc?ude  several  large  and  ornate  business 
buildings  and  a  great  auditorium  It  Is  to 
have  the  finest  airport  in  the  world  and  the 
most  powerful  radio  station  The  new  city 
would  be  laid'out  by  highly  skilled  and  ex- 
perienced engineers  and  architects  Top  rep- 
resentatives of  nil  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  be  coming  and  going  all  the  time  and 
there  would  be  a  permanent  staff  of  several 
thousand 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  all  of  cur  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  put  their  Influence 
and  best  thought  behind  Representative 
Hedrick  In  his  effi^rts  to  get  the  caplt.<)I  of 
the  World  located  in  West  Virginia  and  that 
all  our  leading  business  men  do  the  same. 


Democracy  and  the  Balkans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Pinnsky.  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Slav  Congre.>s,  has  written  an 
article  expressing  the  views  generally  en- 
tertained by  the  American  Slav  Congress 
urging  nonintervention  by  the  United 
States  In  that  area.  A  peculiar  situation 
obtains  in  these  .«!cctlons  of  Europe.  The 
article  expres.'^es  views  contrary  to  those 
expressed  by  many  editorial  writers  and 
l.s  well  worth  reading  by  my  co"eagues. 
Here  is  the  article: 

LiT  THX  Balkan    Piopixs  Wock  Otrr  Thus 
Own  Ttfx  or   DLMOcaACT 

(By    OcorRB    Plrtnsky.    executive    secretary, 
American    Slav    Congress) 

Now  that  the  peoples  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria  have  spoken,  our  State  Department 
should  cease  any  ftirther  Interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  these  two  Balkan  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  reaction- 
ary forces.  In  the  elections  on  Novemlwr  11 
and  18.  the  electorates  of  Yugoslavia  and 
Bulgaria  repudiated  the  opposition  which 
we  had  taken  under  our  sponsorship.  In 
Tugoelavla  out  of  more  than  8.000.000  voters 
only  700.000  voted  for  tlie  oppcsition.  In 
Bulgaria,  despite  the  last  minute  interven- 
tion oif  our  State  Department  and  the  frantic 
appeals  of  the  oppoeltlon  to  the  voters  to 
boycott  the  elections,  more  than  85  percent 
of  the  voters  cast  ballots. 

In  lx)th  countries,  women  voted  for  the 
first  time.     Ail  persons  of  18  and  over  had 


the  right  to  vote.  Only  Fascist  traitors  and 
open  Na2i  collaborationists  at  the  time  of 
the  German  occupation  were  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote.  The  National  Front  list 
in  Yugoslavia  and  the  Fatherland  Front  can- 
didates In  Bulgaria  Included  the  representa- 
tives of  all  major  political  parties,  which 
represent  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
people. 

American  correspondents  in  Yugoslavia 
and  Bulgaria  reported  that  the  elections 
were  conducted  most  democratically  and 
that  the  people  went  to  the  voting  booths  In 
a  festive  mood.  There  were  no  disorders,  no 
clashes — to  the  great  disappointment  of  some 
of  our  diplomats  and  newspaper  editors.  In 
fact,  our  poll-tax  States  in  the  South  could 
learn  much  from  the  democratic  way  In 
which  the  elections  In  Yugoelavla  and  Bul- 
garia were  conducted. 

Before  the  elections  our  State  E>epartment 
was  reporicd  to  have  l}een  much  concerned 
atx)ut  the  extent  of  democracy  which  actually 
would  prove  possible  during  the  elections  in 
these  two  Eialkan  countries  Neal  Stanford 
cf  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  wrote: 
•■Official  Washington,  viewing  the  current 
ferment  in  the  Balkans,  is  concerned  about 
the  extent  of  democracy  which  actually  will 
prove  po«slble  in  the  forthcoming  elections 
there." 

This  significant  dispatch  raises  some  Im- 
portant questions:  What  is  the  basis  for  offi- 
cial Washington's  concern  about  the  Bal- 
kans? What  is  our  policy  there  and  how 
does  It  affect  the  future  peace  and  security 
not  only  of  the  Balkan  peoples  but  of  the 
American  people  as  well? 

NSW  BALKAN  XXCIME^  ANTI-rASCIST 

To  answer  the  first  question,  it  Is  neces- 
spry  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  great  war  of 
liberation  which  the  United  Nations  waged 
against  the  Axis  aggressors  brought  basic 
changes  in  the  nature  of  the  Balkan  regime, 
Greece  being  the  only  exception. 

Before  this  war,  all  BaUan  countries  went 
through  a  terrible  period  of  Fascist  rule. 
The  Munich  diplomacy  of  Chambt-rlaln  and 
ra'.adler  had  given  Hitler  and  Mussolini  a 
free  hand  there.  The  regimes  of  all  the 
Balkan  kings,  Boris  in  Bulgaria,  Alexander 
In  Yugoslavia.  Cnrol  in  Rumania.  George  and 
General  Metaxas  in  Greece  differed  little 
from  those  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  in  Ger- 
many and  Italy.  Constitutions  were  sus- 
pended, workers"  and  peasants'  parties  out- 
lawed, thousands  of  the  best  sons  of  the 
Balkan  peoples  killed,  tens  of  thousands 
thrown  In  Jails  and  concentration  camps. 
In  Bulgaria  alone  30.000  were  killed  during 
and  after  the  1923  June  and  September  up- 
risings of  the  peasants  and  workers. 

At  that  time  no  real  concern  was  dis- 
played In  official  W.-ishlngton  over  the  tragic 
Balkan  developments  that  paved  the  way 
for  the  Nazi  Invasion.  The  concern  seems 
to  come  new  when  the  antl-Fasclsts  have 
taken  over  the  destiny  of  their  lands. 

Concern  over  the  events  In  Greece,  where 
some  of  the  worst  reactionaries  are  In  power 
(thanks  to  British  tanks  and  bayonets), 
would  be  understandable.  But  official 
Washington  Is  worried  not  over  Greece  but 
over  Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  coun- 
tries where  the  people  broke  completely  with 
their  hateful  past  and  are  building  their 
life  on  a  new  antl-Fasclst  basis. 

In  each  of  the  two  countries  there  exists 
at  present  a  coalition  government  which  In- 
cludes all  democratic  elements  who  have  par- 
ticipated In.  or  were  sympathetic  to,  the  na- 
tional liberation  struggle  against  the  Axis. 
These  unity  governments,  such  as  the  Fath- 
erland Front  Government  In  Bulgaria,  In- 
clude the  peasants  party.  Communists,  So- 
cial Democrats  and  other  liberal  parties  and 
individuals.  Their  representation  In  the 
governments  depends  on  the  strength  of  the 
respective  parties  and  on  the  extent  of  their 
parUcipation  In  the  an  tl -Axis  v.  ax. 
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Many  cf  our  newspapers  complain  that  the 
opposition  is  not  getting  an  adequate  ciiance 
to  present  its  program.  The  opposition  in 
most  instances  consists  of  Individuals  who 
have  in  one  way  or  another  compromised 
them-solves  by  open  or  secret  collaboratlca 
with  the  Nazis  and  their  puppets.  Its  main 
efforts  aie  directed  toward  splitting  the 
unity  of  the  coalition  goverrunents  and  thus 
throwing  the  country  into  chaos.  Naturally, 
in  these  countries  where  conditions  are  still 
very  unsettled  and  where  every  ounce  of 
national  strength  and  unity  Is  needed  to 
overcome  the  supreme  task  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabllltHtion.  such  opposition  '$,  not 
welcomed  by  the  people.  They  cannot  af- 
ford It.  They  cannot  permit  petty  disrup- 
ters and  compromised  elements  to  start  un- 
dermining their  national  unity  and  program 
for  reconstruction 

One  other  factor  must  be  mentioned.  In 
iKith  countries  the  coalition  governments  are 
striving  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
(Which  In  most  ca<=es  means  simply  avoid- 
ing mass  -tarvation  and  famine)  for  the 
masses  of  people  They  are  taking  over  some 
industries  formerly  owned  by  those  who 
worked  In  the  service  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini. Naturally  seme  people's  toes  are  be- 
ing stepped  on,  and  they  are  Joining  this 
opposition  in  protest  against  the  govern- 
ments whose  chief  concern  Is  the  common 
man. 

With  this  picture  of  peoples  governments, 
with  a  people's  program,  what  then  is  the 
reason  for  official  American  cuiicein?  The 
answer  mtist  t>e  sought  not  in  the  Balkan 
ferment,  but  in  the  American  foreign  policy 

tJimXD    STATES    rORKlGN    POLICY    DISTUHBTNC    TO 
BALKAN  PXOPIES 

Perhaps  American  r.ttltude  toward  the  Bal- 
kan antl-Fasclst  regimes  and  their  future  will 
become  clear  when  we  obsc.-ve  the  following: 

That  America  still  recognizes,  and  deals 
with.  Franco's  Fascist  government  in  Spain 
which  was  Imposed  by  two  foreign  povers, 
Germany  and  Italy 

That  America  sponsored  Fascist  Argentina's 
i>eatlng  at  the  United  Nations  Conference  in 
Ban  Francisco  which  was  contrary  to  tlie  en- 
tire spirit  of  Its  commitments  to  destroy 
lasclsm  wherever  it  arises. 

That  in  Indonesia,  where  the  people  are 
fighting  for  freedom  and  democracy  against 
Imperialist  Dutch  and  British  rule,  use  of 
American  lend-lease  supplies  Is  sanctioned 
by  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  providing  the 
labels  are  removed  before  the  tanks  and 
guns  shoot  down  Indonesian  patriots. 

That  In  China.  United  States  Marines  were 
landed  ostensibly  to  assist  In  the  disarming 
of  Japanese  troops  but  in  reality  they  are 
Intervening  to  bolster  Chiang  Kai-shek's  dic- 
tatorship all  over  China. 

That  In  Greece,  the  British-backed  gov- 
ernment is  terroriirlng  Its  people  without  any 
■■official"  Washington  action  to  restore  de- 
mocracy there. 

That  in  the  American  zone  in  Germany 
big  Nazi  war  moguls  still  occupy  key  posts 
in  Industry  and  business  because  thry  are 
■■efficient",  "Intelligent"  and  have  the  ■'proper 
contacts"  with  some  of  our  big  businessmen. 

That  Congr^gs  In  Washington  Is  plf\ylng 
International  politics  with  relief  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  liberated  countries,  turning 
UNRRA  Into  a  club  over  the  beads  of  starv- 
ing people. 

That  economic  aid  to  the  eastern  European 
countries  is  being  held  up  because  those 
governments  ore  not  ■'democratic"  enough. 

And  lastly  that  the  atomic  bomb  is  being 
used  by  our  Government  as  a  political  weapon 
of  coercion  of  allied  nations. 

Prom  the  above,  the  only  conclusion  that 
can  be  reached  is  that  official  American  prot- 
estations about  democracy  must  sound  very 
hollow  to  the  Balkan  peoples,  that  our  policy 
se  IS  to  l>e  rather  one  of  bolstering  every 
reactionary  group  and  reconstituting  regimes 


which  rode  roughshod  over  the  peoples  before 
the  war. 

The  Balkan  peoples  are  not  too  impressed 
with  the  Churt-hlll-Bevin  type  of  democracy 
In  Greece,  or  otir  Mr.  Byrnes'  type  of  de- 
mocracy in  South  Carolina  where  the  vast 
majority  of  citizens  cannot  vote  because  of 
the  poll  tax.  No.  they  want  something  bet- 
ter. They  do  not  want  to  give  their  Gerald 
L.  K  Smiths,  their  Bilbos,  and  Hearsts  the 
freedon    to  destroy  their  hard-won  gains. 

Unless  our  policy  makers  understand  this 
new  upsurge  of  freedom  in  the  Balkans  we 
will  commit  the  same  blunders  as  l>efore  the 
war.  Our  refusal  to  recogniet  the  genuinely 
antl-Fasclst  prople's  governments  there  will 
make  the  Job  oi  rebuilding  Lhere  much  hard- 
er, but  they  will  go  on  despite  all  difficulties 
because  they  know  that  once  lost,  freedom  is 
hard  to  regain. 

lu  a  recent  interview  with  a  group  of  Brit- 
ish M.  P  s.  Marshal  Tito  declared:  "We  have 
created  that  kind  of  democracy  which  cor- 
responds best  both  to  the  nature  and  way  of 
thinking  of  our  people  and  to  the  economic 
conditions  of  our  country  " 

After  a  visit  to  Belgrude.  Dennis  Almond, 
writing  for  Reynolds  News,  stated:  "London's 
academic  discussions  of  real  democracy  ring 
strangv.  here.  It  amounts  to  an  absurdity 
while  talking  of  reality" 

In  conclusion,  we  might  ask  whether  the 
United  States  policy  makers  have  learned 
anything  out  of  this  war.  Have  they  aban- 
doned the  policy  of  United  Nations  coopera- 
tion for  the  eradication  of  fascism  or  are  they 
trying  to  save  It?  Mr  Walter  Lippmann. 
noted  columnist,  gave  the  answer  in  the  No- 
vember 1  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une.    Said  Mr    Lippmann: 

"Let  no  one  deceive  himself;  we  are  drift- 
ing. W^e  are  drifting  toward  a  catastrophe. 
Woe  be  to  those  who,  when  they  have  the 
responsibility  to  steer  the  ship,  do  not  make 
for  a  safe  harbor  but  drift  with  the  wind  and 
the  tide.' 


Uoited  States  Emploirinent  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONT.'NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday.  January  30  dcQislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18  k  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  the  contro- 
versy over  the  USES,  I  believe  the  very 
interesting  and  enlightening  discussion 
that  took  place  regarding  it  on  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  program 
Tuesday  evening.  January  8.  should  be 
read  by  all  who  are  concerned  with  the 
problem.  Very  succinctly  the  main 
points  are  dealt  with  by  four  individuals 
eminently  qualified  to  discuss  them. 

I  a.«^  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
included  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  have  obtained  an  estimate  of  the  co.st 
of  printing  the  manuscript  in  the  Rec- 
ord.   The  cost  will  be  $225.40. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announceb.  What  should  Congress  do 
about  the  President's  veto?  Is  unemploy- 
ment a  national  or  a  State  problem'  Who 
can  do  the  Job  l>est?  Shotild  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  be  ttu-ned  over 
to  the  States  immediately? 


Once  again  the  vital  issue  of  the  week 
heard  on  yotir  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 
I  Applause.  I 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
From  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  your  Nations 
Capital.  Mutual  proudly  presents  America's 
pioneer  public-service  radio  program,  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air.  f oi  nded  17  years 
ago  by  Theodore  Granlk,  attorney  and  mod- 
erator. The  forum  presen  «.  every  Tuesday 
night  at  this  time,  the  vital  issue  o.  the 
week,  both  sides  of  that  issue,  and  the  men 
who  affect  the  decisions. 

In  Mr.  Granik's  absence  we  are  honored  to 
present  a^  guest  moderator  tt.e  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  He  has  apf)eared  on  these  programs 
1'  the  past  as  a  participant.  We  now  pre- 
sent the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Altmeyer.  Mr. 
Altmeyer. 

Chairman  ALTMxrai.  Thank  yo  •.  One  ot 
the  fL-st  Terns  cf  business  facing  a  returning 
Congress  is  consideration  of  President  Tru- 
man's pocket  veto  oi  a  bill  vhlch  would  have 
returned  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  to  State  operation  within   100  days. 

Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor  with  the 
consent  of  all  the  States  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment took  over  the  various  State  employ- 
ment agencies,  welding  them  Into  a  national 
employment  service  to  facilitate  the  recruit- 
ment of  workers  for  war  plants,  wherever 
needed  thn  ughout  the  country. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  the  States 
now  demand  the  return  of  the  offices.  Labor 
and  other  organizations  oppose  the  rettun 
to  State  Jurisdiction. 

The  President  has  not  opposed  eventual 
return,  but  he  is  opposed  to  a  return  before 
July  1,  1947. 

These  are  the  ciu'rent  facts  The  argu- 
ments pro  and  con  aie  many  and  dlver&e. 

State  agencies  now  administer  State  unem- 
ployment compension  laws.  They  argue . 
tiiat  they  cannot  properly  dtsckiarge  their 
responsibility  for  deciding  whether  an  in- 
dividual sliovild  receive  unemployment  bene- 
fits unless  they  have  control  of  the  employ- 
ment service,  since  it  is  only  through  the 
employment  service  that  it  is  possible  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  claimant  is  re- 
fusing to  accept  suitable  work. 

Those  who  argue  for  retention  of  Federal 
operation  claim  that  the  i.itx>r  market  Is  no 
longer  confined  to  a  locality  or  State,  but 
is  national  in  its  scope  They  point  out  that 
it  will  now  be  necessary  to  find  Jobs  for 
millions  of  displaced  war  workers  and  mil- 
lions of  returning  soldiers  regardless  of 
State  lines. 

This  evening  we  will  hear  all  views  argued. 
We  have  a  State  official,  a  former  State  cffl- 
ciai.  a  past  national  director  of  United  States 
Employment  Service,  and  a  renresentattve  of 
orpnnlzod  lalxsr  as  our  guests. 

First  Stanley  Rector,  chairman,  legislative 
com.mlttee,  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment Security  Agenclee.     Mr.  Rector. 

Mr.  Rbctob  Good  evening  With  the  pan- 
in?  of  stringent  manpower  controls,  made 
necessary  by  war  production,  the  efficiency 
of  the  employment  service  Is  a?&in  der^nd- 
ent  upon  its  responsiveness  to  the  needs  end 
condlt*ons  of  the  many  localities  comnrls- 
ing  this  Nation.  Admirlstratlon  by  State 
government  can  more  effectively  meet  the 
varying  needs  existing  between  localities. 
It  is  more  representative  and  more  accessible 
to  the  people  and  It  is  demonstrably  more 
economical. 

Administrators  versed  In  employment  se- 
curity programs,  however  they  may  differ 
as  to  whether  or  not  such  a  program  should 
be  on  a  State  or  a  Federal  basis,  uniformly 
agree  that  unutterable  confusion  and  In- 
consistencies arise  through  having  the  re- 
lated functions  of  the  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  employment  service  under 
two  distinct  and  separate  controls.  They 
are  no  more  separable  than  Siamese  twins. 
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lumin^  tbcy  are  to  live  and  function  prop* 
crly. 

The  re^nrerslon  and  demobilization  proc- 
rcquiea  immediate  relntegraticn  of  tbes« 
»  rvtces  and  since  thera  la  little  pros- 
Federal   take-over   of   unsmploy- 
penaatlon.  good  management  dlc- 
the  employment  service  be  lmme< 
returned  to  the  States. 

Altmkteb.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Rec- 
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llr.  Altmeyer.  my  answer  to 
.  "Should  the  United  States  Em- 
Servlce    be    turned    over    to    the 
icimedlately?"  la  "No." 
ire  to  keep  the  number  of  unem- 
this  country  even  as  low  as  3.000, • 
years  ahead,  we  need  an  aggres- 
v.-ell-knlt  system  of  local  em- 
ofllces.     This   system    of    employ- 
must   be   capable   of    bringing 
workers  and  jobs  together,  even 
:he  workers  are   in  Texas  and   the 
Wisconsin.     It  must  be  captable  of 
v.orkers    with    the    skills    required 
ployers    need    them    promptly.     It 
able  to   aid   all   workers  find  Jobs, 
those  handicapped  by  their  own 
rlince.  age.  physical  disabilities,  or  the 
:heir  skin. 
30  years'  experience   has  demon- 
a  federally  operated  employment 
essential      In   every   employment 
World  War  I.  this  country  set  up 
•mployment  service      Between   1918 
the  Federal  Government  has  t)een 
fcfuslness  ot   running  an  emplojrment 
Ith  the  exception  of  4  or  5  years 
the  question  really  is:  Should  the 
>-ernraent  abdicate  its  responslblli- 
)ringlng  workers  and  Jobs  together, 
of  three  decades'  experience  and 
of  present  reconversion  needs? 
answer   la   "No I"     If    political 
force  Congress  to  the  opposite  con- 
hen  at  least  the  United  States  Em- 
Servlce  should  not  be  turned  over 
tes  until  definite  and  precise  stand- 
how  these  States  shall  operate  48 
lystems  are  written  Intc  the  leglala- 
the  future  operation  of  the 
much    Is    the    essential    minl- 
ve  are  to  maintain  an  employment 
aid  workers  in  finding  Jobs 

Altmeycb   Tbank  you.  Mr.  Cor- 


( love 


lllht 
f  see 
obT  ous 


St  I 

t3 


go VI  rntng 
This 


A.   Williams,  past  president. 
Conference  of  Employment  Secu- 
Mr  Williams. 

Thank   you.   Mr    Altmeyer. 
evening,  ladles,  and  gentlemen. 

te   the.  .inunedtate   return   of   the 
nt  service  to  the  States 
ber  of  people  employed  or  unem> 
probably   due   to   national   condl- 
the  actual   placement   of   unem- 
tn  Jobs  is  a  local  function  and 
of  doing  that  Job  must  conform 
cpnditlona.    These  vary,  not  only  be- 
but  between  localities  within  a 
is  ImpcsBibte  to  cut  the  cloth  on  a 
Mttern  to  fit  all  situations. 

Federal  operation  of   the  em- 

service  will  continue  the  attempt 

minimum  wages  tar  in  excess  of 

provided   by   Federal    law.   force 

embloyers  so-called   fair   employment 

I  egulatlona  which  Congress  has  re- 

(  nact  aind  the  use  of  unemployment 

fluids  to  finance  strikes 

through    the   tntegrnt'.on   of    unem- 

compensatlon    and    the    employ. 

serttce  In  a  State  system  can  the  con- 

ultlng   from  duplication   and   red 

eliminated  and  dtaplaoed  war  work- 

iterans.  and  the  public  obtain  the 

which  they  are  entitled. 


Chairman  Altuxtix.  Thank  ycu.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

And  now,  Ted  F.  Sllvey.  chairman  of  the 
CIO  Reconversion  Committee.     Mr.  Silvey. 

Mr.  Sn-VXT.  The  CIO  reply  to  the  question 
Is  an  emphatic  "No";  neither  immediately 
nor  at  any  future  time  The  public  em- 
ployment service  exists  to  give  help  In  our 
complicated  national  labor  market  sttuntlon 
to  employer,  veteran,  young  people  seeking 
their  first  Jobs,  handicapped  person,  minori- 
ties who  suffer  discrimination,  and  every- 
body who  seeks  a  Job  whch  matches  their 
skill,  expcrlenc*  ambition,  and  economic 
need. 

It  is  as  ridiculous  to  talk  at>out  operating 
the  employment  service  on  a  State  level  as 
it  would  be  to  talk  about  breaking  up  the 
United  States  post  cfBce  into  48  separate 
administrations,  each  Independent  of  and 
unrelated  to  the  other. 

Should  a  qualified  worker  In  Bridgeport, 
Ohio,  be  deprived  of  Job  referral  a  short 
streetcar  ride  away  in  Wheeling.  W  Va..  or 
Philadelphia  people  looking  for  work  not  l>e 
referred  to  a  shipyard  across  the  river  in 
Camden,  N.  J..  Just  because  two  neighboring 
States  had  entirely  different  political  or  ad- 
ministrative organizations? 

What  then  is  the  reason  for  a  break-up  of 
a  national,  unified  system?  What  is  the 
motive  here? 

Those  who  are  screaming  for  return  of  the 
federally  oper<»ted.  national  public  employ- 
ment service  to  State  operation  have  at  least 
two  basic  motives  and  both  of  them  are  evil. 
One.  they  want  to  make  the  employment 
service  an  ad]unc«,  to  the  State  unemploy- 
ment compensation  administrations  so  they 
may  prostitute  the  original  purposes  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefit  payment 
for  workers  Into  tax  reductions  for  big  busi- 
ness; and  two,  they  want  to  get  the  23.000 
employees  on  State  pay  rolls  so  they  may 
filch  some  of  their  personal  earnings  for 
State  political  campaign  purposes  and  use 
the  time  of  these  persons,  t  jth  public  and 
personal,  for  t)eatlng  the  political  bushes  for 
votes  for  State  governors  and  senators, 
especially  Tory  Republlcana  and  reactionary 
southern  Democrats 

Chairman  Altmxtks.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Sll- 
vey. 

There  we  have  the  Issues  and  the  sides  are 
clearly  drawn. 

Mr.  Rector,  to  start  our  discussion,  why  do 
you  think  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  should  be  returned  to  the  States  at 
this  time? 

Mr  RxcTOB.  First,  Mr  Moderator,  in  view 
of  the  last  statement.  I  would  like  to  rise  to 
a  point  of  personal  privilege  I  find  that  the 
sweeping  indictment  la  made  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  return  of  the  employment  serv- 
ice to  the  States  is  representative  of  the 
forces  of  evil.  In  that  category  ycu  will  find 
48  governors  of  States,  without  exception; 
and  If  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  many 
cf  them  wwe  actively  supported  by  the  CIO- 
PAC  organisations. 

I  can  assume  that  these  govemors  and 
State  officials  are  representative  of  the  at- 
titude of  the  public  Interest  and  our  and 
their  feeling  is  this:  That  the  interests  of 
the  displaced  workers  can  best  be  served  in 
the  finding  of  suitable  employment,  and  that 
our  returned  servicemen  can  be  reintegrated 
into  society  best  by  the  responsive,  respon- 
sible back-home  govemmenU.  which  are  cer- 
tainly as  Interested  In  their  welfare  as  re- 
moved bureaucracy  la  Washington. 

Mr  CoMON  That  draws  the  issue  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Rector's  argument  as  to 
a  responsible  beck-bom*  goTcmment  ts  an 
Illustration  of  the  weakaess  of  the  Bute 
argument.  Today  workers  are  looking  for 
Jobs  wherever  those  Jobs  may  be,  not  neces- 
sarily at  home. 

I  am  told,  for  example,  that  the  Selective 
Service  records  demonstrate  that  only  2 
out  of  every  10  workers,  or  2  out  of  every  10 


veterans  coming  out  r.f  the  Army,  are  inter- 
ested in  going  back  to  the  same  community 
from  which  they  were  drafted,  and  not 
more  than  6  are  going  back  to  the  home 
State. 

Today  workers  are  looking  for  Jobs  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  They 
have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  to  place  them 
In  Jobs  a  national  employment  ben  Ice  which 
can  bring  them  to  Jobs  wherever  they  may  t>e 
Ls  essential 

Mr.  Williams  Mr.  Sllvey.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  subscribe  to  this  statement: 
"Even  today,  li  wartime,  when  emphasis  on 
centralized  Federal  control  is  so  strong,  v 
have  found  that  a  man  or  commission,  sit- 
ting in  Washington  behind  a  table  loaded 
with  figures,  cannot  analyze  the  manpower 
problems  in  any  State  as  well  as  the  State 
agencies,  which  are  so  thoroughly  steeped  In 
the  particular  problems  and  partlculiu-  con- 
ditions In  each  State" 

Mr  Rectos.  If  I  may.  1  would  like  to  re- 
turn to  what  Mr.  Corson  has  Indicated. 

Mr.  Williams.  I  wculd  like  to  get  my  ques- 
tion answered.  Apparently  Mr.  Sllvey  was 
not  listening. 

Mr  CoxsoN  It  can  easily  be  answered. 
The  United  States  Employment  Service,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war.  has  demonstrated 
full  well  that  you  can  administer  a  national 
program,  and  administer  it  effectively.  In 
each  local  community 

During  the  war  a  whole  series  of  local  em- 
ployment service  programs  were  developed. 
There  was  the  Buffalo  plan;  there  was  an 
employment  council  In  Dallas;  there  was  the 
Louisville  plan:  there  were  a  host  of  others. 
It  demonstrated  how  effectively  a  national 
program  can  be  integrated  on  a  local  basis. 

Mr  Williams.  Mr  Corson,  those  local 
plans  were  established  because  they  at- 
tempted to  cut  the  cloth  on  a  national  pat- 
tern and  it  didn't  work,  so  they  had  to  go 
down  to  the  local  proposition  to  develop  a 
thing  that  would  work 

Mr  CoxsoN.  And  established  because  they 
were  supported  and  stimulated  by  the  na- 
tional War  Manpower  Commission. 

Mr.  Williams  No;  because  they  were  sup- 
ported and  stimulated  by  the  local  people 
who  knew  the  problems. 

Mr.  Silvit  I  don't  agree  with  your  quota- 
tion. I  think  you  probably  found  It  in  some 
obscure  place  and  you  are  trying  to  trip  me 
with  it. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  It  happens  to  be  Senator 
Truman's  statement  before  the  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cies on  October  21.  1942. 

Mr.  SiLvxT.  I  had  a  notion  you  were  going 
to  tell  me  it  was  a  CIO  member  In  Utah 

Mr.  WnxiAMS.  May  I  carry  it  Just  a  little 
further?  Since  ycu  think  it  U  such  a  funny 
statement,  perhaps  you  and  your  organlxa- 
tlon  are  responsible  for  changing  the  Presi- 
dents mind  and  causing  him  to  veto  this 
bill. 

Mr.  SiLvxT.  All  right.  Mr  William.'^  1  dont 
know  whether  It  u  Scripture  or  not.  but  some 
place  It  says  that  a  wise  man  changes  his 
mind  and  a  fool  never  does  I  think  Mr. 
Truman  U  showing  considerable  wisdom  on 
a  number  of  questions,  especially  on  this  one. 

Mr  WnxiAMs  That  Is  why  I  think  CIO 
should  keep  open-minded  on  the  return  to 
the  States  There  is  still  a  chance  for  them 
to  change  their  minds 

Mr.  8n.vxT  We  haven't  had  the  evidence 
like  Mr.  Truman  has  bad  It  presented  to  him. 
you  see. 

I  will  contend  that  the  maximum  labor- 
management  and  community  participation 
was  in  the  Federal  employment  service  dur- 
ing the  war.  in  contrast  to  almost  no  such 
participation  under  SUte  operation  before 
the  w-r.  I  think  this  rather  indicates  that 
State  operation  again  would  fall  back  into 
the  Isolated,  incompetent  condition  that 
made  it  Impossible  for  the  country  to  risk 
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state  operation  during  hostilities.  We  had 
to  federalize  in  order  to  get  on  v.llh  the  war. 

Mr.  Rectox.  Those  are  adjectives,  Mr  Sll- 
vey. not  proof. 

Mr.  Sn.vKT.  V!)e  didn't  have  48  separate 
armies  to  fight  Germany. 

Mr.  Rbctob.  This  is  Mr.  Rector.  Mr  Mcdera- 
tor;  I. have  been  very  anxious  to  get  to  the 
Item  at  issue  which  he  so  well  set  out  I 
am  very  familiar  with  the  argument  that  un- 
employment is  a  national  ,.ron'em.  therefore, 
QED.  It  can  best  be  handled  by  tlie  Federal 
Government  As  if  any  phenomenon  that 
occurs  throughout  the  Nation,  merely  because 
we  find  it  in  the  various  States,  therefore. 
QED.  it  can  be.st  be  handled  by  the  Federal 
Government.  If  that  be  true,  then  educa- 
tion, divorce,  all  laws  governing  8(x:iety 

Mr.  SiLvnr  Hnterposing) .  Including  traffic? 

Mr  Rbctok.  All  laws  governing  society 
should  be  under  the  Federal  Government  per 
M.  Merely  that  It  is  a  national  phenomenon, 
it  docs  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  treat- 
ment of  thfit  problem  can  bcBt  be  taken  care 
of  by  the  National  Government  A'ter  ail, 
the  placement  of  indivlfluals  is  essentially  a 
local  problem 

Mr.  CoBSON  Let  us  stick  u  the  placement 
of  unemplojtd  workers  and  forget  about 
dfvorcc  and  pul:lic  education  for  the  moment. 
Probably  you  know  more  about  tli^m  than 
I  do  With  respect  to  thv.  piaccment  of  un- 
employed workers,  in  th*  first  place,  there 
are  industries  In  thi*  country,  as  you  well 
know,  such  as  transportation.  confelruci!on, 
agriculture,  which  rely  on  a  mobile  labor 
force  for  their  workers.  Every  yeai  workers 
move  from  one  plarr  to  another  place  to  find 
Job*  in  those  industries.  In  addition,  we  have 
in  this  country  about  47  labor  tiarkei  areas 
that  lap  over  one  or  mere  S'-iites.  Mr  Silvey 
has  pointed  out  already.  Why  Is  It  a  worker 
on  one  side  of  a  river  should  be  dsnied  a 
job  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  just  be- 
cause It  happens  to  be  m  another  State? 

Mr  Rector.  I  wonder  If  you  arc  at  all  fa- 
millp.r  with  the  facU.  I  have  gathered  con- 
siderable data.  *hlch  we  are  going  to  present 
before  congresEioual  committees,  to  the  effect 
that  there  has  been  greater  compartmeuta- 
tton  under  the  present  Federal  set-up  than 
under  the  State. 

Mr.  Coasov.  ThOEC  are  Just  adjecllves:  be 
specific. 

Mr.  Rtcioa.  All  right.  In  your  experience 
as  an  administrator,  I  am  sure  you  luicw  that 
there  has  been  an  interstate  clearance  sy.siem 
under  the  Waguei -Peyder  Act  under  which 
the  states  cperated.  and  you  further  know 
that  essentiaJiy  hu£  not  been  changed  under 
th?  preECut  cpciatlous. 

Mr.  CoasoN.  The  latter  part  I  disagree  with. 

Mr.  SiLVET.  Mr.  Altmeyer.  after  using  that 
phrase  "Tory  Pvepublicans."  I  wonder  if  it 
would  be  all  right  to  make  a  quotation  Iioru 
Herber  Hoo\er  on  March  7.  1931.  M.iy  I  do 
that? 

Clialrmun  Altmiyax.  There  Is  no  law 
against  that. 

Mr.  SXLVKY.  Mr  Hoover,  then  President,  had 
a  bill  piesentecl  to  him  by  ibe  Congress  for 
signature  which  he  vetoed,  ard  It  had  to  do 
with  the  establishment  of  employment  serv- 
ices in  the  Slates.  fiuanceU  In  part  by  the 
States  and  In  part  by  tb*  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  his  veto  be  said  in  part:  "I  hsv* 
repeatidly  utg«d  a  pioper  extension  of  publ.c 
employment  ai^encles.  but  thi*  bill  unfortu- 
nately abulisbea  the  whole  of  the  prt>(,ent 
well-developed  Fedwal   :■  Kent   Service 

ai;d  pioposcs.  after  ceru>  ^   ufcineniA  are 

lum]  Itccj  with,  to  set  up  an  cnttfeiy  new  plan 
by  Hubsldles  to  the  bUte«  from  tbe  Fedet.il 
Treasun  •  •  •  Thl*  bill  proposes,  ss  I 
buve  said,  to  destroy  the  Federal  Employ- 
ment Service  In  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  has  developed  out  of  the  many  years 
of  experience,  and  to  sutstUute  for  li  48 
practically  Ind-^pendent  ageiicics.  each  uuder 
State  control"  That  la  tbe  end  of  Mr. 
Hoo\-er  »  quotation. 


I  am  amazed  that  a  situation  that  was  too 
reactionary  for  Herbert  Hoover  in  March  1931 
Is  being  espoused  here  today,  14  or  15  years 
later. 

Mr.  Williams.  One  thing  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Hoover,  that  he  shouldn't  attempt  to  sub- 
sidize the  State  Into  surrendering  any  of  Its 
local    prerogatives   and   authorities. 

Tou  talk  about  a  federally  financed  err- 
plcyment  service  that  is  operated  by  the 
States.  That  employment  service  is  not 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government;  It  is 
financed  through  a  special  tax  upon  employ- 
ers, levied  for  the  purpcse  of  raising  revenue. 

Mr.  SiLVET  Which  employers  charge  to  the 
ci^nsumer. 

Mr.  WiLLi.^MS  1  dont  care  who  they  charge 
It  to.  but  they  don't  levy  the  tax  on  every- 
body. The  tax  Is  levied  on  employers  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  cmp'ojincnt  security  program.  As  an 
employer.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  something 
to  say  about  this  matter.  We  foot  the  bill. 
We  are  the  ones  who  pay  for  it  and  cer- 
tainly we  ought  to  have  something  to  say 
about  the  kind  and  character  of  employment 
service  that  we  operate  A  survey  of  all  the 
employers  In  the  United  States  showed  that 
95  ijerrent  of  rhem  favor  the  immediate  re- 
turn of  the  Employment  Service.  In  fact, 
they  think  It  should  have  been  returned  to 
the  States  more  than  8  months  ago 

Mr  SiivTT  Mftv  1  come  b.-xck  to  the  ques- 
tion "why"?  Here  I  come  In  with  the  chai-ge 
I  made  In  my  opening  statement,  the  peo- 
ple who  want  the  return  to  the  States  want  It 
to  prevent  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers. 

Mr.  Wtllwms.  No.  We  want  to  prevent  the 
payment  of  unemployed  compensation  bene- 
fits to  rn'orkers  thi;t  are  not  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  ?nvyT  Now.  Mr.  Willlems.  you  stand 
vp  before  Senate  committees  and  make  com- 
menu  and  they  are  written  down.  And  on 
September  5.  1945 — which  isn't  so  very  loni; 
ago — you  recomirended  that  there  bf  a  sus- 
pension of  "unemployment  compensation  for 
the  next  6  months  and  not  pay  any  benefits 
to  anybidy." 

Mr  WiLiiAMS    I  still  advocate  that. 

Mr.  SiLvrr.  O  K  then  you  are  against  un- 
employment compensation. 

Mr.  Williams.  Oh.  no  I  said  If  you  sus- 
pended the  payment  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  the  next  6  months  that  ycu 
woqld  bring  alxjut  more  expeditiously  than 
any  other  method  the  rehabilitation  and  re- 
conversion and  placement  of  discharged  war 
workers. 

Mr.  Silvey.  You  can  explain,  trut  here's 
another  one  from  a  Senate  hearing  on  June 
1.  1944.  "It  sounds  terrible."  ycu  said,  "to 
say  that  24  percent  of  all  checks  lor  unem- 
ployment compensation  were  lese  than  810. 
and  in  seven  States  from  10  to  50  perceat 
were  for  $5.  •  •  ♦  I  think  It  unfair." 
you  continued,  "to  make  a  flat  statement  and 
leave  the  impression  that  $7  a  week  Is  an 
Inadequate  sum  of  money  to  pay  In  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  particularly 
so"  (nnd  here  is  the  point  I  want  to  em- 
phasize, seeing  that  you  are  from  Texas) 
"wlien  there  are  thousands  of  gainfully  em- 
ployed people  throughout  tbe  South  who  do 
not  earn  more  than  $7.90  or  110  s  week  when 
they  are  working." 

I  don't  think  you  can  ring  many  crish 
regliiters  In  Texas  with  eight  or  ten  dollars 
a  week  wages  for  working  people. 

Mr.  WiLLiAiKS.  Are  we  arguing  abcut  uncm< 
ployment  compensutiuu  or  about  Employ« 
ment  Service? 

Mr.  CoBjbON.  I  find  myself  In  agreement 
with  Mr.  Willlttm£.  Mr.  Williams  has  eaid. 
"Are  we  aiguing  about  unemployment  com- 
peiiFiation  or  about  the  Employment  Service?" 

Mr  SiivL-T  I  am  saying  these  people  want 
the  Empluymeut  Service  beck  in  State  con- 
tiol  60  they  can  stop  benefit  payments  un- 
der the  State  unemployment  compensation 
laws. 


Mr.  CoRSOM.  With  that  point  of  view  1 
agree.  That  unfortunately  is  what  handi- 
caps the  unemployment  service  in  doing  a 
Job  to  help  unemployed  workers.  That  Is 
the  case  of  the  tall  wagglr.g  the  dog.  literally. 

Mr.  Rectox.  Do  I  have  to  talk  louder? 

Chairman  Altmetex.  Mr.  Rector,  you  have 
the  fioor. 

Mr.  Rectoh.  I  have  a  rather  single-track 
mind  and  I  would  like  to  keep  on  the  point 
because  It  is  e.s'ientlally — and  It  Is  a  hard- 
ridden  horse  that  has  been  ridden  to  death — 
that  this  item  is  a  national  problem  and 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  workers  circulat- 
ing throughout  this  country  and  that  we 
have  to  have  a  national  system  per  se. 

I  would  like  to  give  you,  John,  some  Inter- 
ertlng  dau.  The  Stale  of  Maryland  hss  paid 
on  the  average  35.000  checks  per  week  .since 
about  10  days  following  VJ-day  to  unem- 
ployed people  in  the  StiOe.  There  has  not 
been  a  single  month — the  high  month  was 
November — In  which  the  clearance  system. 
worked  out  by  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  bus  moved  50  people  across 
State  lines,  out  of  that  35.000.  Into  Jobs  In 
other  States,  pursuant  to  the  clearance  pro- 
cedures. It  h»8  gone  duvrn  m  far  a&  16: 
the  next  high  flgiue  being  40. 

In  the  Stcte  of  Wisconsin  we  have  paid  out 
an  average  of  twenty  to  twenty-five  tbou- 
fc-Rnd'  checks;  twenty-five  thousand  being 
high.  The  high  month  in  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin for  clearance  to  surrounding  States 
has  l>een   forty. 

With  reference  to  the  complete  elimina- 
tion of  State  lines,  it  Is  not  State  lines  that 
cause  the  barriers.  It  is  the  departmental 
administration.  What  has  actually  hap- 
pened. Mr  Corson  Is  this,  and  we  cant  put 
them  out  here  on  the  air,  but  you  will  find 
them  in  the  Conckkssional  Recosd  m  proper 
time  We  hnve  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
area  de}>Brtmentaliz;itlon — as  you  know,  tbe 
states  have  been  broUen  into  areas,  area  dl- 
rectoi-8  — what  has  happened  In  some  States 
is  the  breaking  up  of  that  State  into  five 
more  ataie*.  if  you  so  want  ui  call  It,  as  far 
as  the  Employment  Service.  Yry  the  inability  to 
woik  out  effective  cleanince*  between  areas. 
You  would  be  surprised  hud  you  actual  front- 
line erperience;  you  would  be  surprised  at 
the  conf\«lon.  the  comple'e  confusion  of  the 
directives  coming  out  of  Waehlnpton  with 
reference  to  the  handling  of  thow  "back 
home"  problems. 

If  I  may  check  my  factp  with  you.  with 
reference  to  yuur  statement  that  always  in 
lime  of  stre«i6  the  Fe<1erp.l  Gm'ernment  has  to 
come  to  the  fore  The  fir.'it  employment 
service  set  up  on  a  national  scale  was  the 
old  Reemployment  Service,  tb?  United  States 
Reemployment  Service,  following  out  of  the 
World  War.  That  was  the  first  one  in  tbe 
country.  We  bad  no  State  syfitem.  only  seven 
separate  State  syEtems. 

Mr.  Corson  Haven't  you  really  posed  your 
two  quefitlcnis?    I^t  me  tiy  to  answer  tbam. 

Mr.  HxcToa.    All  right. 

Mr.  CoRSOM.  You  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  tbere  ts  a  need  for  the  interrhani^e  of 
workers  between  tJiese  areas,  even  tbougb 
you  woot  admit  tbere  U  a  need  for  the  inte;  • 
criange  of  workers  and  the  aiaiiabiUty  of 
Jobs  for  workers  between  Spates.  1  agree  witb 
you  as  far  as  you  go,  and  I  go  you  one  step 
further.  It  df>estrt  seem  to  me  U)  make  tens* 
that  you  would  break  a  Mtate  up  into  areas, 
nor  dfjes  it  make  sense  that  Just  bccauite  a 
Worker  lives  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  he  la  not 
entitled  to  a  JoLi  in  Kansas  City.  Kans. 

Your  second  point  is  that  Ferleial. admin- 
istration is  leas  efficient  than  S'^ate  admln- 
ifetration  On  the  basis  of  my  e;:perler.ce  I 
cannot  see  bow  you  come  to  that  conclusion. 
I  had  the  unfortunate  experience  of  being 
the  Director  of  (juite^  Slates  Employment 
Service  vhen  we  took  over  tbe  48  State  em- 
ployment services.  There  were  come  very 
efilcUnt  SlAle  emplo)-ment  servtces.  Wiscon- 
sin was  out.  Even  Claude's  State  of  Texas 
was  one.     So  was  Connecticut  and  Indiana 
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and  a  number  of  others.  But  there  were 
some  c  r  the  most  atroclotisly  Inefficient  8t«te 
•dmln  itratlons  you  can  tmagine. 

Mr.  IccToa.  Has  the  War  ICanpover  Cotn- 
mtttia  k's  administration  in  the  ( ast  3  or  4 
>*an— dia  you  Und  that  efficient? 

IC*.  poBsoN.  The  War  Manpower  Commls. 
I't  rival  at  least  a  dozen  of  th« 
Mimlnlstratlons  which  we  had  to  re- 
work t  nd  rebuild  as  quickly  as  we  could. 

Mr.  >u.vrT  On  the  point  of  service  to  the 
vttcra^.  I  am  interested  tn  seeing  what  Tom 
said  in  his  column  yesterday  about 
pfofclems.  Commenting  on  President 
"s  veto  of  the  bill,  he  said  that  these 
"lelate  to  the  hectic  situation  now 
all  over  the  country,  as  incoming 
1  inload  war  veterans  on  top  of  the  big 
task  e  finding  Jobs  for  civilian  war  workers, 
itili  Is  a  problem,  too.  President  Tru- 
man li  much  concerned."  be  adds,  "that  war 
veierai  is  shall  have  tl^e  most  efficient  service 
ng  to  get  back  Into  normal  civilian 
pursulLs.  That  can  be  done,  a«  the  other 
Job  ca  1  be  done,  only  by  handling  on  a  na- 
basls  and  without  disrupting  the 
organisation  with  its  expert,  trained 
parsox  nel  that  is  lupervUlng  State  agencies." 
Williams.  What  more  efficiency  can  he 
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have  t  lan  a  system  located  at  the  grass  roots. 
uhere  the  people  know  and  understand  the 
problens  pertaining  to  local  employment,  job 
oppori  unities,  the  kind  and  character  of 
woikiiig  conditions,  and  hcurs.  better  than 
any  rrlvet-chair  bureaucret  In  Washington 
could  'ver  dream  abom? 

Mr  diLviT.  Take  one  of  the  g*ioat  towiu 
where  there  was  one  war  industry  and  700 
Vetera  is  coming  back,  and  there  aren't  7  Jobs 
In  the  whole  town  Do  y  u  think  they  can 
place    hem  there?     Cf  course,  ihey  can  t. 

Mr.  CoasoN.  What  is  the  congenital  differ- 
ence i«tween  a  swivef-clulr  bureaiKrat  In 
Waahligton  and  a  swlvei-chalr  bureaucrat 
m  /.Ui  tin?     Is  there  any  basic  difference? 

Mr  WiixiAMS.  One  la  that  we  are  close 
anoug  )  to  the  people  so  we  can  put  the  finger 
on  tlM  m  and  make  them  squirm. 

Mr  SiLvrr  Tou  have  the  right  answer  to 
that  <|uestlon.  Mr.  Williams.  You  can  put 
your  if 
them 
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iiKtT  on  the  employees  and  sure  make 
squirm,  and  make  them  come  across 
with  I  percentage  of  their  salertes  (or  your 
politic  il  campaign  funds. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  You  know  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Sn-vrr    I  have  watched  it  work. 

Mr.  WiLi.i.«Ma.  The  main  reason  you  want 
n  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government  is 
so  you  can  get  an  Increase  in  your  dues,  be- 
cause f  heir  pay  u  going  to  be  Increased  on  the 
pay  roll. 

I  Wnt  you  to  get  this  straight.  I  want 
you  U  know  tbst  t>oth  State  and  Federal 
oloyees  in  this  pro^n^ra  operate  under 
ttle  and  big  "Hatch  Acts"  which  pre- 
vent my  political  activity  and  solicitation 
of  any  contributions,  and  the  only  place  that 
X  knot'  of  that  It  was  ever  attempted,  both 
the  ad  nlnlstrators  of  the  Employment  8erV' 
Ice  and  the  Unemployment  Compensation 
were  r>moved  from  offlc*  icr  it.  That  hap- 
pened tn  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  tccTOB  Mr.  Moderator,  this  Is  Mr.  Rec- 
tor. 1  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  SMvey  this.  I 
can  set  where  he  would  be  quite  concerned 
With  t  le  Immediate  self-interest  of  the  rank 
and  fl  e  of  his  unions,  bvit  he  now  proposes 
to  spe  ik  for  the  veterans.  I  am  wondering 
If  a  hstter  spokesman  cf  the  veterans'  In- 
tarest  would  net  be  the  veteran^'  organiza- 
tions. 

Mr.  faivxT.  Well,  we  have  1.500,000  of  our 
own  I  oemtMrs  who  are  veterans  and.  of 
courte  in  the  other  large  labor  movements 
tbare  s  another  1.500.000.  so  we  arent  en- 
tmij   inrelated  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  %xcToa.  No:  I  suppose  you  have  some 
▼eteraiis  I  am  wondering  If  you  know  the 
posit  )cn  tnken  by  the  American  Legion,  cer- 
t-^inly  as  powerful  a  group  as  there  Is  in 
the  fie  ;d  of  veterans'  organisations,  at  their 


Chicago  convention  last  September.  In  which 
they  broke  openly  with  the  USES  as  being 
dlMrrlmlnatary  and  unsympathetic  to  the 
problems  of  the  veterans. 

Mr  CotsoN.  Mr.  Rector,  baant  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service  been  a  national 
employment  service  for  something  like  15 
years  and  do  you  think  for  a  moment  that 
the  American  Legion,  or  any  other  veteran 
organisation,  would  agree  to  the  breaking 
up  of  this  National  Veterans'  Employment 
Service? 

Mr.  WiLUAMs.  They  want  to  get  It  out  of 
the  USES  and  put  it  into  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, so  the  USES  wouldn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  about  It 

Mr.  CcaaoN.  Lrespective  of  where  they  put 
It.  they  Insist  on  a  national  employment 
system. 

Mr.  WiLUAMS.  Operated  through  State 
sysiems. 

Mr.  SiLVBT.  1  make  no  point  of  speaking 
for  the  American  L?glon  l>ecause  I  am  not 
au:hortzed  to  do  so,  and  I  don't  know  that 
you  ure.  either 

Mr.  RscToa.  I  can  quote  the  resolution  and 
1  can  demonstrate  the  resolution  to  yuu.  I 
v/ould  like  to  answer  you.  Mr.  Curson.  If  I 
mAy.  You  are  saying  that  they  would  not 
stand  for  a  minute  having  It  disintegrated 
into  State  systems,  but  I  suppose  you  are 
conversant  with  Uie  (acts  that  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion, 
in  their  sponsorship  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights, 
in  tulc  IV.  prov.ded  (ut  Just  that;  namely, 
an  administrative  policy  be  laid  down  by  the 
Veterans'  Administrator  to  be  executed  and 
carried  out  by  State  agencies  through  the 
Stales,  by  State  oQcers  and  State  employee!) 
You  are  conversant  with  that  (act? 

Mr.  CosaoM.  Ly  State  employment  officers, 
by  State  veterans  service  officera  appointed 
through  the  Nptio.ial  Veterans'  Service. 

Mr.  RscToa.  That  L"  no*  correct.  Look  up 
section  602  on  that. 

Mr  Williams  Is  not  this  great  fob  that 
you  talk  about  the  Employment  Service  doing 
the  result  of  about  half  the  placements  being 
made  by  your  juslne&s  agents  In  all  these 
unions  all  over  the  country,  where  they  go 
out  and  make  the  placement  and  fend  the 
Ust  to  the  Employment  Service  and  the  Em- 
ployment Service  comes  out  with  a  big  yell. 
"Look  I'bat  wr  d^d!  We  placed  all  these 
people."  when,  r  s  i.  matter  of  fact,  your  busi- 
ness agents  did  that. 

Mr  SiLVKT  That  is  not  dune  to  my  knowl- 
edge I  '  on't  know  that  it  Is  true.  It  Is  not 
true  in  my  union  and  I  don't  know  that  it 
Is  true  In  any  CIO  -anion. 

Mr.  RxcToa.  That  Is  the  accepted  practice. 
That  is  done  all  throughout  the  country  In 
the  matter  of  placement. 

Mr.  Williams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  you  don't  want  to  go  back 
to  the  States,  because  you  are  afraid  they 
won't  let  yotir  hiring  halls  and  your  busi- 
ness agents  do  the  work  of  the  Employment 
Ser\'lce  and  they  get  the  credit  for  It. 

Mr  Corson  Clnu^le.  you  paint  something 
here  In  very  false  colors.  Of  course,  the  Em- 
ployment Service  aids  in  the  placement  of 
union  workers,  and  why  not?  Here  you  run 
Into  a  situation,  c;  ve  did  In  Camp  Pickett, 
as  we  did  In  the  early  part  of  theXvar.  where 
the  employers  and  the  union  had  agreed  as 
to  certain  arrangements  which  would  obtain 
in  the  employment  of  workers  on  that  Job. 
One  of  the  arrangements  that  the  employer 
agreed  to.  not  the  Employment  Service,  was 
that  all  the  workers  on  that  job  woiL'd  be 
union  workers.  All  right,  the  union  busl- 
nees  agents  refer  their  members  to  the  em- 
plojrment  office.     V»''hy  not? 

Mr.  WiLU.*MS.  He  doesn't  refer  them  to 
the  employment  office;  he  refers  them  to  the 
employer  and  sends  the  Employment  Service 
a  list  of  those  he  referred  and  then  the 
Employment  Service  spends  a  lot  of  time 
writing  up  a  lot  of  statistics  showing  what 
a  big  Job  they  did,  when  they  didn't  do  a 
thing. 


Mr.  CoKsoM.  C'audc,  I  guesa  you  have  betn 
removed  from  the  activities  of  the  Emplo,-- 
ment  Service  for  awhile. 

Mr.  Sn.vKT  I  guess  If  the  btislneae  agenu 
of  the  unions  are  doing  the  Job  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  maybe  under  the  carry- 
forward and  carry-back  provisions  of  the  tix 
laws  the  union  business  agents  ought  to  get 
a  refund  because  they  save  the  Government 
so  much  money. 

Mr.  Williams.  They  didn't  save  the  raonry. 
All  the  money  was  spent  making  up  the  sta- 
tistics that  we  did  the  Job  that  the  bualntas 
agents  did. 

Mr  Sn.\-rr  Let  me  ask  Mr.  Williams  or  Kir. 
Rector  this  question.  If  an  employment 
service  Is  best  adapted  to  local  conditions,  as 
you  assert,  why  then  have  it  on  a  State 
level;  why  not  set  It  up  on  a  township  or 
municipal  basis? 

Mr.  RscTOR.  Mr.  Sllvey.  my  answer  to  that 
Is  there  can  be  absurdities  at  either  extrenie. 
Thrre  can  be  absurdities  by  having  a  too 
small  basis  to  be  efficiently  administered 
with  reference  to  the  market.  After  all.  a 
market  is  beyond  the  Immediate  township. 
When  I  say  local.  I  mean  relatively  con- 
tiguous regions. 

Mr  CoBSON.  Actually  the  Employment 
S?rvlce  did  grow  up  on  such  a  local  basis 

Mr    RECToa    Right. 

Mr.  Consoi*  Municipal  service.  And  In- 
terestingly enough,  back  as  far  a?  1907  've 
had  a  Pederal  employment  service  TJ.ls 
State  idea  has  been  a  definitely  recent  ld«-a. 

Mr.  WcxUMS  Mr  Corson,  what  you  had  in 
1907  was  established  by  the  Immigration 
Service  to  try  to  expnee  immigrants  coming 
Into  this  country  to  Job  opportunities  Tie 
thing  wasn't  a  success  It  didn't  work  and  It 
fizzled  out.  Just  like  the  Employment  Service 
did  after  the  last  war  It  got  Into  such  disre- 
pute that  Congress  would  appropriate  bjt 
MOO.OOO  for  Its  operations 

Here  the  States  come  along  and  build  an- 
other employment  service  and  we  build  up  a 
going  concern  and  these  guys  up  here  who 
want  to  get  everything  in  Washington  thit 
they  can.  they  couldn't  wait  to  take  It  ovr 
under  the  guise  of  an  emergency.  To  y<  u 
guys  up  here  there  will  always  be  an  eme-- 
gencv  and  there  will  never  be  a  time  when 
the  Employment  Service  will  bt  returned  o 
the  States.  Mr  Truman's  promise  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Chairman  Altmztr.  Mr.  Rector. 

Mr.  RxcToa.  John,  whether  It  Is  a  (act  nr 
not.  It  is  true  that  In  a  free  competitive  labor 
market,  not  under  the  controls  and  fcrctd 
policing  that  went  on  during  the  war  perlol. 
and  presumably  for  good  reasons,  that  undiT 
a  free  competitive  labor  market,  the  ability 
of  the  Employment  Service  to  efficient."  y 
function  Is  dependent  upon  the  Jobs  that  aie 
listed  with  it  In  other  words.  It  is  dependent 
upon  employer  good  will  I  hold  no  brl.-l 
for  the  employer's  sentiments.  Whatev-r 
may  prompt  him,  it  is  still  a  fart  that  l'3 
percent  on  a  poll  conducted  through  the 
States — and  very  good  sampling— were  in 
favor  of  State  management.  You  know.  too. 
that  the  lar^e  employer  organizations  are  all 
in  favor  of  State  management.  One-third  of 
the  poll  tickets  coming  back  stated  that  un- 
der no  consideration  would  they  ever  do  busi- 
ness with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service. 

Mr.  SiLvrr  Mr.  Altmeyer,  may  I  come  ;n 
with  a  new  question.  Just  before  we  flnlJli 
up  here?  I  would  like  to  ask— cud  I  dor't 
care  who  answers  It— whav  assurance  wou  d 
there  be  with  the  United  F  ^Tiploymeilt 

Service    under    State    pr.'  .tj'on     th  i", 

competent  Nesrro  r^rsoTiuel  hired  to  wo-k 
In  the  agency  during  the  war  would  not  i>e 
diacharged  merely  because  they  are  color'-d 
people? 

^  Mr.  Recto*.  May  I  answer  that? 
-  Chairman  ALTMrnrm.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Rectf  r. 
Mr.  Williams.  We  dout  have  any  in  CiJ 
6tltt«. 
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Mr.  Sitver.  Wotildut  you  hire  a  competent 
NefTO  In  Tcxus  at  all.  even  though  they  are 
citizens  and   taxpeyers? 

Mr.  RecToa.  We  h.tppen  to  have  In  our 
•grary — unemployment  campenitation  agen- 
cy. If  I  may  refer  to  that — a  number  of 
Negroes  working  In  the  Stale  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  StLViT.  Not  Janltora? 

Mr.  Rectcb    No;  they  are  clerks. 

Chairman  ALTMrrui.  Gentlemen,  we  will 
have  to  stop  now  for  a  summation  of  the 
arguments  advanced  this  evening.  Mr.  Cor- 
son, will  you  sum  up  for  yxir  side? 

Mr  CoxsoN.  The  arguments  that  we  have 
presented  are  first  and  foremost  that  unem- 
ployment la  a  national  problem:  unemploy- 
ment Is  not  bounded  by  the  State  political 
boundaries. 

There  are  a  number  of  industries  Jhat 
range  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  aeckln^  workers.  I  have  enumerated 
them,  transport ntlon,  construction,  agricul- 
ture and  a  hof.t  of  others  that  rely  on  a 
national  labor  force.  In  addition  there  are 
a  number  of  centers  tliat  lap  acr(«s  State 
boundaries. 

There  is  no  sense  to  a  system  o(  employ- 
ment offices  that  denies  workers  jobs  on  one 
side  of  a  State  line  and  gives  workers  Jobs 
because  they  live  on  the  other  side  of  a 
State  line.  That,  yoti  may  say.  is  an  unrea- 
sonable pruvlslon  t'lat  wou'dn't  be  done  even 
under  State  administration.  The  u-uth  of 
the  matter  ;«  that  it  was  dnne.  It  was  done 
In  Kans  ;a  City.  Kans..  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
I  dkl  my  best  to  overcome  it  then,  unsuc- 
ceaefully,  because  of  the  pressure  of  Gover- 
nors. Senatcrs.  and  Oongressmen  Irom  both 
States.     That  illustrates  the  pressures. 

That  Is  one  argument.  That  isn't  the  only 
argument.  Umortunately.  we  have  devel- 
oped a  system  uf  uneinpmyment  Insurance  m 
this  country  which  gives  employers  an  in- 
centive to  deprive  unemployed  wo'-kers  of 
their  benefits.  It  Is  to  their  advantage  to  see 
that  unemployed  workers  do  not  receive 
benefits  when  they  are  unemployed.  Tiiat 
Is  very  'mfortunatr  but  It  happens  to  t>e  the 
sort  of  a  sys'em  we  have  built  in  this  rountry. 

If  I  understand  the  arguments  c(  Mr  Rec- 
tor and  Mr  Willian^s.  it  is  that  essentially 
you  should  have  a  State  employment  service 
la  order  that  the  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation laws  can  be  more  effectively  ad- 
ministered. That  means  essentially  that 
workers  who  are  in  starch  of  Jobs  will  be  pro- 
vided Jobs  If  they  are  entitled  to  unemploy- 
meut-cumpenaatlon  benefitr.  not  necessarily 
that  we  pi-ovidc  Jobs  in  orde:  to  put  the  best 
skilled  worker  In  the  Jot  for  which  he  is  best 
fitted. 

Chairman  ALTMrmt.  1  air  sorry,  Mr.  Cor- 
son, but  your  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Williams,  will  you  sum  up  for  your 
side? 

Mr.  Williaks  It  Is  apparent  that  the  nega- 
tive side  of  this  question  has  failed  to  show 
cny  necessity  for  a  national  system  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  They  failed  to  show 
that  there  has  been  any  lmpro%'ement  made 
In  the  Interstate  clearance  of  workers  from 
one  State  to  the  other.  The  evidence  here 
conclusively  shows  that  they  took  the  State 
interstate  clearance  procedures  and  used 
them  throughout  the  war  and  did  not  Im- 
prove them  In  any  material  respect. 

TTiere  has  been  no  proof  offered  that  there 
has  been  any  discrimination  on  the  part  cf 
v.-orkers  because  they  live  across  State  lines. 
And  secondly,  the  allegation  that  the  em- 
ployment service  operated  under  the  States 
would  be  usf^  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
f^»lng  benefits  to  unemployment  ccmpen- 
satlon  claimants  hns  not  been  supported  by 
any  evidence  here 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  Interest  that 
the  employers  of  thi5  country  have  is  In  see- 
ing that  the  urremployment  compensation 
program  and  the  emplo-.inent  service  Is 
operated  to  prevent  the  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  those  not  entitled  to  them,  and  only 
In   that   respect   are   we   Interested    In   the 


operation  of  the  emplorment  service  and  ttie 
unemployment  compensation  systems. 

The  proposition  has  been  alleged  here  that 
there  Is  a  lot  of  politics  involved  in  this. 
The  employers  of  thu  countrj'  have  a  right  x> 
have  something  to  say  about  the  kind  and 
character  of  unemployment  compensation 
program  and  employment  service  that  Is 
operated.  The  employers  pay  the  bill:  they 
are  the  ones  that  are  taxed  to  support  this 
pattern. 

It  Is  conclusively  shown  that  95  percent 
of  the  employers  favor  the  operation  ol  Uie 
employment  service  by  the  States  because 
there  tbev  can  see  to  it  that  State  poliC:rs, 
State  philosophies,  are  carried  out  in  line 
with  what  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  those  respective  com- 
munities. 

■  Chairman  Altmetxr.  I  am  sorry.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, our  time  is  up. 
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HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  January  30  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18  >.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recgho 
an  article  prepared  by  me  on  the  subject 
of  atomic  bombs  in  international  society, 
appearing  in  the  October  1945  issue  of 
the  American  Journal  of  International 
Law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Atomic    Bombs    in    International    Socirrv ' 
(By  ELBorr  D  Thomas,  Dnitert  States  Senat-jr 
from  Utah,  a  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  International  Law) 
That   man   could   destroy   his   clvllleatlcn 
has    been    known,    theoretically,    for    many 
3rears;  now  there  Is  actual  proof  that  he  can. 
Atomic  bombs  have  been  tii-- leashed  In  in- 
ternational society,  the  remits  of  which  have 
no  comparison  In  history. 

However,  the  atomic  bonjb  is  proof  of 
somethlne;  more.  It  l8  proof  that  man's  Ideas 
can  be  mightier  than  man  himself  and 
mightier  than  the  matter  which  surrouncia 
him.  The  new  atomic  weapon  Is  a  producrt 
of  the  minds  of  brilliant  scientists;  It  is  not. 
in  a  real  sense,  a  military  development.  It 
Is  an  idea  materialir^Kl.  a  frightful  Idea  that 
onlv  a  few  erudite  physicists  can  grasp.  It 
is  the  product  of  scientific  laboratories  and 
of  remote  electronic  investigations.  It  is 
final  proof  that  man's  Ideas  have  become  su- 
perior to  the  very  matter  from  a'hlch  the 
thinking  brain  Itself  is  constructed. 

Much  as  the  atomic  tximb  has  been  praised 
by  persons  of  all  classes  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Hiroehiraa  the  place  of  the  atomic 
bomb  in  the  history  of  culture  does  not  seem 
to  me — probably  because  I  am  so  close  to  ao 
many  great  and  seemingly  miraculous  dis- 
coveries— to  be  as  epic  making  as  the  Invea- 
tion  of  the  wheel,  the  discovery  of  the  stora- 
blllty  of  cereal  foods,  or  the  domestication 
of  animals.  From  a  military  standpoint  it 
is,  to  my  mind.  Just  another  weapon.  It  is 
not  as  deadly  as  biological  warfare  would  be 
if  we  stooped  to  that,  nor  as  destructive  as 


'This  article  Is  an  expansion  of  an  un- 
published interview  given  to  a  student. 
aienn  Ererett,  the  day  after  the  bomb  was 
loosed  ever  Hiroshima. 


the  use  of  rays  or  chemicals  on  a  major 
scale.  I  say  all  of  this  despite  the  common - 
place  statement  that  the  destructive  strength 
of  70  bombs  such  as  that  dropped  on  Hiro- 
shima would  be  equivalent  to  all  other  types 
of  bombs  dropped  from  the  air  over  Germany 
and  Japan.  If  total  death,  complete  de- 
struction become  the  objectl'/es  of  acttial 
warfare  there  are  many  instruments  more 
deadly  and  more  destructive  than  the  atomic 
bomb.  Those  who  have  sealously  assumed 
that  the  Invention  of  the  bcmb  would  guar- 
antee peace  t>ecauBe  it  makes  war  so  Illogical 
are  merely  echoing  what  was  said  by  so  many 
persons  when  international  control  of  money 
was  certain  to  make  war  Impoinslble  and 
when,  though  the  Invention  of  the  air- 
plane, global  warfare  became  a  fact.  War 
has  never  been  that  logical. 

In  International  society  man's  Ideas  are 
also  paramount  to  physical  matter.  Law  and 
custom  will  continue  to  be  the  controlling 
factors  in  that  society,  and  they  are  but  an- 
other product  of  man's  thinking.  The  de- 
velopment of  a  new  technique  of  destruction 
vrtll  not  upset  men's  way  of  living  together; 
only  a  change  in  law  and  custom  can  do  that. 

Wf;  can  conceive  of  the  world  being  a  des- 
olate place  without  life,  for  we  have  studied 
the  moon.  We  have  heard  for  20  centtirles 
the  undeniable  truth  that  "he  who  lives  by 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  If 
mankind  could  be  transformed  by  fear  cf 
consequences,  however,  he  wx)uld  have  been 
reformed  centuries  ego  when  God  sent  the 
flood  dovm  en  Noah's  land.  Yet  the  Bible 
suggests  that  within  a  generation  after  the 
arte  landed  on  Mount  Ararat  sinning  was  Just 
as  bad  qualitatively  as  It  was  before  the  del- 
uge  descended. 

The  fact  that  the  u?e  of  the  atomic  bomb 
may  have  done  more  good  than  harm  is  a 
matter  of  blind  luck.  The  facts  appear  to  be 
that  a  number  of  power/ul  nations  have  the 
formula,  or  something  like  it.  end  that  others 
came  so  close  that  a  correctlble  accident  In 
one  of  the  experiments  changed  the  whole 
path  of  victory.  It  is  net  difficult  to  assume 
that  the  United  Stales  and  Germany  might 
well  have  discovered  and  perfected  the  boirb. 
gone  Into  production,  and  come  out  with  the 
weapon  simultaneously.  With  such  a  hy- 
pothesis it  is  not  difficult  to  appreclals  the 
weapon,  not  as  a  fright  used  against  a  Japa- 
nese city,  then  a  repeat  performanre  to  show 
we  meant  business,  with  no  real  thought  that 
we  should  be  compelled  to  continue  Ito 
fright  fulness,  but  as  an  actual  day-by-day 
working  tool  of  war.  Add  to  th:s  prospect 
the  radar  discoveries  announced  by  the  Chief 
of  our  Army  Air  Forces  together  with  other 
new  weapons  which  have  a  way  of  constantly 
coming  along  In  greater  Intensity  and  abund- 
ance in  any  war,  and  we  have  the  worlti's 
match  boxes  in  two  pairs  of  hands.  We  do 
not  need  to  gue.«s  whether  the  war  wou?d 
have  continued  if  we  h£d  razed  Berlin  and 
Germany  had  razed  Washington;  if  we  had 
traded  Essen  for  Pittsburgh,  the  Redwood 
Forest  for  the  Black,  and  ruined  the  Missis- 
sippi in  erchange  for  the  Rhine.  F.o  long  as 
there  was  authority  In  either  land  t'->ere 
would  be  striking  poTirer,  and  there  would  be 
striking.  Natloup  sltig  It  out  to  the  death  In 
the  manner  of  the  old  prize  ftghwrs  who 
went  thrtTUgh  tens  upon  tens  of  rounds  imt  U 
they  could  no  longer  stand.  This  was  trtie 
of  the  clvU  war  In  Spain.  It  was  true  cf  the 
War  Between  the  States  in  America.  It  was 
true  of  cornered  Japan,  cornered  Germany, 
cornered  Italy.  They  did  not  quit  as  up- 
and-coming,  going  concerns.  Tliey  dropped 
from  their  last  legs. 

Nor  are  combatants  dlscouri^ged  by  the 
prospect  of  total  df;clmation  of  a  race,  oi' 
a  people,  cr  a  world.  What  sterner  lesson 
In  history  than  the  reduction  cited  above, 
when  only  mates  of  man  and  of  animals,  two 
by  two,  were  left  in  the  Ark?  What  more 
awful  thing  to  contemplate  than  that  a 
whole  Carthage  mav  again  be  wiped  ont  to 
the  last  Carthaginian,  as  Germany  told  the 
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Oannani  wcxild  happen  If  the  Allied  Nations 
a  In.  aa  Japan  told  the  Japanese  would 
If  the  Allied  Natlona  should  win.  or  aa 
have  hoped  for  In  merciful  com- 
itb  the  actual  proapecta  In  the  event 
AxIb  ahould  win 
^en.  a  matter  of  blind  luck  that  the 
I  tomb  did  not  run  rampant  aa  not 
nne-alded  weapon,  uaed  with  great 
but  aa  a  weapon  In  the  hands  of 
to  the  very  death.    Thut  la.  It  Is  a 
(  blind  luck  unlesa  one  wtabea  to 
U  waa  the  work  of  Provldance. 

peace  cannot  come  through  fear: 

be  maintained  by  any  technique  of 

deetructlon.  nor  by  fear  of  any  8ln<!le 

ar  materiel     Peace  can  come  only 

of  a  respect  for  law  and  a  desire 

luch  law  Justly  enforced.    Thus  the 

of -the  world's  law  U  more  Impor- 

n   any  bomb  could   ever   be      The 

kn.  and  perhaps  may.  destroy  much 

civilization.     Only   a  structure  of 

save  It. 

recent   San   Pranclaco  Conference 
°s  leaders  came  together  for  the  see- 
in  a  generation  to  try  to  formulate 
of  law  by  which  the  natlona  of  the 
I  ould   be   governed,   to  amend    their 
y  method  of  living  together  enoueh 
thov   might   enjoy    mutual   security 
terrible    weapona    which    modern 
en  had  In  their  poasesslon     Was  the 
ciactj  Conference  a  culmination  of 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  state 
aurpcae  of  aavlng  mankind  from  Ita 

and  brutish  tendencies? 
the  adjournment  of  the  Conference 
I    wenpona    which    some    thoughtful 
pifdlct  will  drive  us  back  Into  the 
n  halls  for  more  effective  decisions, 
la  w«  do  not  have  aa  many  armed 
aa  wc  had  a  tew  weeka  ago.  and  while 
working    in    military    and    political 
1th   those  left   who  do   have  anus, 
aa  at  least  four  great  powera  are 
great  armlea  carrying  many  guns, 
continue  to  do  ao  In  greater  num- 
n  are  neceaaary  to  maintain  a  global 
I  crce.      Competition    hovers   over    ua 
I  reot   shadow   and   creates   today.   In 
atlon.  a  situation   not  different  in 
except  that  we  are  still  trying  to 
om  yesterday.    We  are  more  nearly 
3  agree  than  agreeing,  more  nearly 
organize  than  organizing:  and  It  Is 
the  honeaty  of  our  effort  that  there 
Peace  never  wl'.l  come  from  fear. 
me  from  hopeful  and  honest  effort, 
man  insists  upon  keeping  his  con- 
strict  nationalism,   absolute  inde- 
.    and    complete    state    aoveretgnty. 
effort  must  fall  and  man's  new 
such  aa  atomic  diasolution.  will 
for    deatructlve    purpoaes    In    the 
coIUalona  of  states'  wills  which  are 
occur.     Physics  may  again  doml- 
Itlcs  and   the   theory   of   relativity 
save  the  world. 

man   endure   to   live   In   auch    an 

world  with  the  seeds  of  destruction 

all   about   him?     History,   unfor- 

suggests  that  he  can — and  may— 

^tastrcphe  eventually  overtakea  bim. 

and  plaguee  have  periodically  car- 

iniona  of  pecple  in  India  and  China. 

and   Japan   have   been   areas  of 

uatiual  destruction  from  volcanoes 

tbquakes.      Tet    persons   have    con- 

o  live  in  the  most  dangcroua  areas 

lands.    The  Japanese  devised  earth- 

hcuaea:  the  Italians  did  not  even 

Both    India    and    China    are    ap- 

as  far  from  a  solution  of  the  famine 

as  ever.     Man  can,  and  often  has. 

prehendlngly  upon  the  very  brink 

r     The  uncertainty  of  life  has  often 

seat.     Who  wants  anything  but  a 

world? 
omic  bomb  in  many  of  its  aspects  la 
than    any    natural    dtaaater. 
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When  an  earthquake  destroys  man.  It  Is  na- 
ture's doing  When  the  atcmlc  t>omb  de- 
atroys  man.  it  Is  man  planning  bla  own  de- 
atruetlon.  Those  who  contend  that  the  hor- 
rible proepect  of  future  warfare  will  cure  man 
of  hla  bad  hablta  reckon  without  the  ability 
of  man  to  live  careleasly.  blindly,  and  non- 
chalantly in  the  midst  of  a  physical  situa- 
tion that  may  threaten  to  dealroy  blm  at  any 
time.  As  Robert  M.  Hutchins  declares,  this 
indifference  Is  "man's  supreme  sin  " 

la  all  of  the  world's  hiatory.  civilization 
has  never  before  presented  so  many  excel- 
lent possibilities  nor  have  tae  destrcyeta  of 
civilization  ever  perpetrated  so  many  lils.  If 
as  some  of  the  philosophers  held,  good  and 
evil  exi-it  etem;illy.  never  have  they  dwelt 
side  by  side  in  such  close  proximity  as  they 
d^ell  t(day.  M:in  can  transport  blmaelf 
quicker,  can  make  for  himself  greater  happl- 
neea.  can  li^t  hie  more  abundantly  than  it 
bas  ever  been  lived  before  He  can  commit 
tn^re  evil,  bring  about  more  destruction,  de- 
strt^y  mure  happiness  than  he  has  been  able 
lo  do  before. 

In  many  ways,  the  world  we  have  today  ts 
like  the  world  implied  In  Cicero's  great  ora- 
tions against  CaUllne.  Cataline.  a  boy.  a 
choice  heir  among  the  youths  of  Rome,  had 
ai:  of  the  opportunities  that  anyone  had  open 
to  him,  yet  he  deliberately  chose  evil.  Per- 
haps tlie  world  ts  not  so  different  after  all. 
At  any  rate,  the  good  and  the  evil  are  aide  by 
side.  Man  miist  awake  from  his  lethargy. 
We  and  the  world  cannot  be  IndlJerent  We 
and  the  world  must  make  a  choice,  in  the 
Orient  people  who  have  long  lived  in  (ear  of 
early  death  have  developed  a  callousneaa  to 
life  and  an  Indifference  to  human  suffering 
which  uaed  to  repel  us.  The  Western  world, 
however,  la  rapidly  developing  thia  aame  cal- 
lousneaa and  indifference  to  human  valuea 
In  lu  tncrrnatlonal  society  Human  butchery 
and  atarvatlon  used  to  horrtly  us.  but  It  haa 
been  common  all  over  Europe  for  6  years  now. 
Evil  forebodings  can  be  drawn  from  this  new 
callousness  toward  life 

In  1904.  in  the  Ruaso-Japanese  War.  Gen- 
er^  Nogi.  of  the  Japanese  Army,  performed 
one  of  the  moat  notable  acts  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  when  in  a  battle  to  capture 
Port  Arthur  he  sacrificed  several  brigades  of 
men  and  his  own  sons  lu  order  to  capture  a 
certain  strongly  defended  hill.  He  wanted 
the  hill  ao  that  he  could  direct  his  artillery 
fire  against  the  Russian  naval  base.  He  could 
have  fired  over  the  hill  without  taking  It, 
but  refused  because  blind  fire  would  have 
endangered  innocent  noucombatants  in  the 
city  below. 

Leas  than  30'years  later.  In  January  1033. 
the  Japanese  first  practiced  wanton,  dellb- 
er&te  killing  of  massed  civilians  by  their 
bombing  cf  Chapel,  a  suburb  of  Shanghai. 
The  entire  world  was  horrified  by  the  mur- 
deroua  act.  Sometime  between  those  dates 
Japan  had  changed.  Eut  it  was  not  only 
Japan  that  had  changed.  The  United  States 
had  changed,  too.  and  co  had  the  other  west- 
ern powers.  Americans  put  up  barricades  to 
bar  stampeding  Chinese  from  the  Interna- 
tional Settlement.  Hundreds  died  as  they 
fought  for  safety.  We  were  indifferent  to 
their  deaths.  An  American  naval  captain  and 
his  party  callously  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
tallest  hotel  to  "watch  the  ahow."  As  this 
and  other  events  of  modern  barbarism  swept 
the  world  during  the  past  13  years.  Americana 
have  asked  themselves  In  the  words  of  Cain. 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 

We  can  look  now  In  retrospect  at  the  war's 
contribution  to  the  horrors  of  history.  There 
waa  Buchenwald  and  other  places  like  It. 
where  German  atrocities  almost  defied  com- 
prehension. There  was  the  death  march  from 
Bataan.  The  atrocltlea  were  ao  horrible  from 
the  other  side  that  aoldiers,  American  soldiers, 
have  told  me:  these  are  not  people:  I  have 
no  more  feeling  in  killing  one  of  them  than 


I  would  an  animal:  in  fact,  I  would  prefer 
to  let  the  animal  live.  Such  la  retaliatory 
feeling.  One  of  the  first  developments  of  tfce 
war  was  the  Instruction  to  our  trainees  nrt 
to  be  ao  lady-like  about  the  whole  thin;;. 
They  were  told  to  forget  the  sportsmar^shlp 
they  have  applied  on  the  football  field.  They 
were  taught  to  kill  stiddenly  in  the  dark  and 
wKhout  warning.  They  were  not  told  to  kill 
a  helplesa  enemy  soldier  who  might  be  taken 
prisoner,  but  I  leave  It  to  you  whether  ovr 
boys  always  let  them  live.  The  competition 
was  pretty  fierce  for  dastardly  conduct,  and 
a'hlle  we  d'd  not  meet  the  ccmpetltlon  com- 
pleteiy.  we  compromised  our  best  standards, 
and  did  lower  them.  Things  tiegan  to  be 
done  which  under  1930  standards  very  defi- 
nltclv  would  have  amounted  to  American, 
and  Ruastan,  and  English,  and  Chinese  atroc- 
itlFs! 

Today  few  citizens  pause  to  realize  thiit 
we.  once  the  defenders  of  humanity  and 
tha  foremost  advocates  of  International  law, 
have  unleashed  the  most  horrible  weapon 
of  all  horrible  war.  The  atomic  bomb  tak<>8 
no  account  at  all  of  women  and  children.  It 
destroys  Indiscriminately  and  mercilessly 
everything  In  Its  path.  Will  the  effect  of  the 
atomic  bomb  be  to  make  Americans  even 
more  callous  toward  human  life?  Will  it 
brutalize  the  men  who  wield  it?  Will  it  make 
us  even  more  indifferent  toward  cur  inter- 
national reaponsibUlties? 

The  war  has  been  bad  enough,  but  the  drift 
away  from  morality  and  human  feelings  on 
the  part  of  all  the  world  during  the  past 
decade  has  been  even  worse.  Never  waa  a 
reminder  of  sound  principle  In  the  conduct 
of  world  affairs  more  urgent.  No  one  can 
foresee  the  tragic  results  of  failure  to  re- 
establish International  morality,  which  has 
so  completely  disintegrated  before  and  dur- 
ing the  present  world  struggle.  Once  again, 
what  u  happening  to  men's  minds  is  more 
important  than  what  has  happened  in  the 
physical  realm. 

The  world  is  not  going  to  be  changed  over- 
night by  any  single  Invention.  Man'6  mind 
moves  slowly,  over  a  period  of  years,  and  his 
laws  and  customs  change  slowly  with  his 
thinking.  It  Is  not  war  and  not  the  atomic 
bomb  which  has  changed  the  world:  It  Is 
man's  mind,  making  use  of  these  terrible 
tools,  that  ha.s  changed  It. 

So  long  as  man  lives  upon  the  earth  and 
Is  the  social  animal  that  he  Is.  man's  rela- 
tionship with  man  will  continue  to  be  the 
most  Important  thing  In  civilization.  M?n 
have  to  work  courageously  together  to  Im- 
prove their  relationships  In  world  society. 
It  la  a  problem  that  urgently  challenges  both 
the  church  and  the  state. 

•Die  Inability  of  the  Chrlstl.nn  church  to 
cope  with  this  wave  of  antlhumanlsm  and 
the  disintegration  of  morality  through  the 
world  ts  one  of  the  most  disquieting  realities 
of  modern  history.  Tlie  church's  failure  to 
keep  abreast  cf  the  times,  to  provide  a  modern 
solutlo  1  of  political  and  social  problems, 
must  be  held  partly  responsible  fcr  the  pres- 
ent surge  o'  aggression  and  morsl  Irresponcl- 
bility  which  has  horrified  th  •  civilized  world, 
and  which  threatens  the  V3.-y  existence  of 
civilization.  The  Christian  church  needs  to 
take  a  practical,  vital,  interest  In  men's  social 
relationships.  If  man  Is  only  a  savage  brute 
modem  clviliza'ilcn  Is  deemed.  The  church 
declares  forcefully  that  he  ts  net,  and  if  man 
can  come  to  a  full  appreclatlcn  cf  hia  own 
majesty  and  his  spiritual  and  nrxral  responsi- 
bilities the  teachings  cf  Jesus  may  yet  rise 
triumphant  In  th*  struggle  with  the  philoso- 
phies of  Nietzsche,  ths  militarist,  and  Machla- 
velll,  the  oppcrtu'^lat. 

I  speak  as  a  Christian  and  as  a  church 
namber.  I  am  sure  I  have  many  friends 
anonf  my  Jew'.sh,  my  Ccnfucianlst,  and  my 
Buddhist  aasoclatea  who  would  speak  the 
aame  of  their  great  moral  systems  and  for 
those  systems'  Inability   lo  cope  with   this 
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problem.  With  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Jewish,  each  of  those  systems  have  had  their 
equivalents  of  Nietzsche  and  MachiavelU. 

The  state  has  the  responsibility  of  erectlrg 
and  codifying  a  system  of  International  law 
which  both  nations  and  individual  men  will 
recognise  and  obey.  The  church  can  build 
character,  and  the  state  can  transform  that 
character  Into  Institutions  which  reflect  it. 
Our  own  Nation  has  a  grave  re5poiisiblllty  for 
leading  the  world  away  from  war  and  arma- 
ments, away  from  national  aeiflshness  ard 
Irresponsibility,  and  toward  a  united  world 
society  where  the  use  of  atomic  bombs  against 
his  fellow  men  will  be  but  a  bad  dream  from 
man's  Incredibly  barbaric  past. 

Is  the  ta^k  hopeless?  Are  the  Nations  so 
fcollsh  that  they  will  commit  suicide  rather 
than  give  up  a  lltUe  of  what  they  claim  for 
themselves  in  oider  to  Rain  mucLi  for  ail? 

The  world  must  be  regarded  as  a  tinlt.=  An 
unwholcrome  condition  In  any  part  affects 
the  entire  world.  Despotism,  treachery,  and 
treaty  breaking  In  any  part  of  the  world  must 
I'Eve  their  evil  influence  on  every  other  part. 
Ca  the  othsr  hand.  "A  single  gcod  govern- 
ment is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  earth."  •  The 
interdependence  of  the  nations,  their  differ- 
ing abilities  to  produce  various  things  of  uni- 
versal worth,  makes  it  necessary  to  think  of 
the  world  aa  a  unit  economically  as  well  as 
politically.  The'e  can  be  and  there  must  be 
a  universal  resp^-ct  for  law  if  not  for  govern- 
ment. By  that  I  nwan  that  governments  cnn 
maintain  separete  Jurisdictions  within  them- 
selves and  at  the  same  time  live  in  harmony 
with  the  will  of  all  among  themselves. 

That  freemen  can  live  and  work  in  unison 
Las  been  proved  by  the  great  American  ex- 
periment The  conflict  In  the  world  today 
l3  tlie  eternal  conflict.  Shalt  we  be  free  in  a 
world  of  freemen,  or  shall  we  be  passive  fol- 
lowers of  a  single  will?  The  weaknesses  of 
Munollnl  and  Hitler  were  that  they  failed  to 
see  the  possibilities  of  any  unity  among  free- 
men. Their  great  mistake  was  merely  that 
of  assuming  that  unity  can  coir.e  only  by  the 
destruction  of  the  individual  In  his  service  to 
a  single  will. 

The  world's  great  task  is  the  same  as  It 
was  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  drafted  and  ratified.  Hew  to 
bring  one  out  of  many — e  plurlbus  unum — 
Is  the  ta^k  that  fa'*es  us  today  as  It  faced 
our  fathers.  It  must  be  done  as  they  did  it. 
It  Is  because  of  my  firm  belief  in  the  great 
American  experiment  that  I  always  advo- 
cate that  world  unity  can  only  come  through 
American  leaden;hlp  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  theory.  It  Is  in  Ameiica 
that  the  Federal  technique  of  government 
has  been  most  fully  worked  cut.  It  Is  in. 
America  that  thp  theory  of  dual  and  plural 
dtlaenshlp  has  been  made  practical.  It  is 
In  America  that  we  cnn  unite  for  some  pur- 
poses and  be  divided  for  others.  It  is  In 
America  that  liberty  Is  maintained  by  volun- 
tiry  cofjperatlon  Instead  of  forced  unity.  It 
Is  In  America  that  National  and  State  sov- 
ereignty are  permitted  to  exist  side  by  side, 
not  without  conflict  to  be  sure,  but  with 
thfvoe  conflicts  ad  lusted  by  peaceful  means. 
It  U  In  America  that  the  individual  has  the 
right  to  hffve  and  to  hold,  to  go  and  to 
come,  to  live  life  In  a  greater  sense  than 
It  has  ever  been  lived  before,  with  each  man 
"under  his  cwn  vine  and  ftg  tree,"  as  some 
prophet  of  old  foretold  man  should  live. 
After  150  years  of  experience,  if  the  world 
would  but  catch  Americas  spirit,  no  one  need 
feel  that  th*  efforts  being  made  by  our  lead- 
ers today  are  in  vain.  Slowly  but  surely 
man   Is  being   made  consdotis   of   the   fact 

'  See  my  World  Unity  as  Recorded  in  His- 
tory, In  International  Conciliation,  No.  297 
(February  1034). 

•See  my  Thomas  Jefferson,  World  Cltiaen, 
Kfw  York,  1942.  p.  It 8. 


that,  no  matter  what  nation  he  belongs  to. 
that  nation  in  turn  is  but  one  of  a  commu- 
nity of  nations.  That  fact  realised,  that 
fact  maintained.  svireJy  then  the  standards 
for  naUons  can  be  as  readily  set  up  as  the 
standards  for  Individuals  are  set  up  within 
the  commtmlty  or  the  nation.  Man  Mves  m 
law  and  Is  not  free  from  the  restraints  of  his 
nelghbcrs.  A  nation,  too,  lives  in  law  and 
should  not  be  free  from  restraints  of  its 
neighbors.  If  we  fall  to  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter world  through  the  organisation  of  the 
nations  we  will  faU  because  we  did  not  realize 
the  fact  that  the  earth  is  a  unit  and  the 
nations  of  the  earth  are  but  Individual  en- 
titles within  that  unit  and  must  adhere 
to  the  prevailing  will  of  the  community  of 
nations.  If  we  but  do  this  we  shall  have  a 
eaucticu  lor  international  law  as  binding 
and  as  great  as  the  fundamental  sanction, 
wh'ch  we  have  in  our  own  Constitution. 

When  we  say  In  our  Constitution  that  "we, 
the  people,"  In  order  to  accomplish  certain 
things  do  certain  other  things,  there  is  no 
questioning  our  Constitution  or  qui  right  to 
say  "we,  the  people."  What  State  among  our 
48  questions  that  right  today?  Can  we  not 
expand  the  Idea  as  America  has  expanded 
from  m  small  States  to  48  mighty  ones  and 
say:  "We,  the  people  of  the  world,  in  order 
to  form,  in  order  to  do.  In  order  to  act,  es- 
tablish the  following :   •     •     •"? • 

PractiCF.lly  every  pitfall  that  is  pointed  out 
by  those  without  faith  in  the  earth  today 
was  pc  nted  cut  by  those  without  faith  in 
our  American  Constitution  l&O  years  ago. 
If  those  theories  whloh  were  dreamed  of  by 
the  fathers,  if  that  Constitution,  which  we 
so  glibly  call  Inspired,  contain  the  elements 
of  truih,  why  should  anyone  crlt.clze  me 
when  I  say  that  the  American  Revolution 
Is  still  on,  that  it  has  not  accomplished  its 
ultimate  objective,  and  that  its  full  meaning 
In  the  earth  will  not  be  understood  until 
world  unity  Is  made  manifest,  that  same  type 
of  unity  which  we  have  made  manifest  in 
otff  150  years  of  history?  A  unity  which  has 
destroyed  war  among  us  can  by  expansion 
destroy  war  in  the  earth. 

It  was  a  heroine  in  one  of  the  early  Greek 
dramas  who  wailed.  "Oh.  why!  oh.  why!  do 
men  unite  so  readily  for  war,  but  never  unite 
for  peace?"  Is  the  task  hopeless?  Are  na- 
tions so  foolish  that  they  will  not  give  a  little 
cf  that  which  they  claim  for  themselves  In 
order  to  gain  much  for  all?  There  were  those 
among  cur  fathers  who  talked  against  our 
Constitution  with  that  spirit,  but  they  did 
not  prevail.  There  are  those  in  the  world 
today  who  still  have  little  faith.  May  I  sug- 
gest this  simple  approach:  had  you  lived  In 
Washington's  time  would  you  have  been 
happy  to  have  been  one  of  those  without 
faith  In  Washington's  cause;  had  you  lived 
in  Lincoln's  time  would  you  now  be  proud 
that  you  were  one  of  those  who  were  against 
wh.it  Lincoln  was  trying  to  do?  We  will  have 
to  make  decisions. 

The  atomic  bomb.  Itself,  represents  the 
strength  of  a  united  free  people,  acting 
through  their  Governn>ent.  It  was  a  whole 
people  in  action.  The  b.g  fact  about  its  suc- 
cessful development  is  that  the  American 
pecple  threw  all  their  resources  behind  It. 
Two  billion  dollars  were  spent.  How  pygmy 
the  greatest  of  private  or  endowed  experi- 
mental activities  are  when  compared  with 
this  two  billion.  And,  unleashing  oiu-  imagi- 
nation, how  pygmy  will  be  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  atomic  energy  should  the  whole 
tjf  the  peoples  of  the  earth  unite  and  live  In 
a  p>eaceful  community  of  natlona  for  the 
beiiefit  of  mankind.  The  acquisition  of  any 
knowledge  does  not  redound  to  mankinds 
benefit  unless  mankind  willingly  accepts  the 
moral  obligation  which  accompanies  it. 
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*The  authors  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
did  not  dare  go  ftirther  than  "We  the  peo- 
ples," 


or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATSS 

Wednesday,  January  30  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18).  194S 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
I  spoke  over  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up  of 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
the  subject  of  America's  production 
problem.  My  address  was  carried  over 
the  CBS  program.  Congress  Speaks, 
which  has  proved  to  be  a  very  fine  broad- 
casting institution  for  public  service. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans.  "Come,  let  us  rea- 
son together." 

Tou  and  I.  Let  us  reason  together  to- 
night about  the  greatest  domestic  challenge 
facing  America  today. 

That  challenge  is  the  challenge  of  full, 
uninterrupted  production. 

Tou  don't  need  to  be  told  that  our  country 
Is  BtUl  up  to  Its  neck  In  the  worst  strike 
crisis  in  a  quarter  century.  The  settlement 
of  the  Ford  and  Chrysler  strike  does  not 
solve  the  strike  Issue. 

I  am  going  to  talk  turkey  with  you.  my 
fellow  citizens,  about  this  strike  crisis,  a'tMUt 
why  we  are  not  getting  full,  uninterrupted 
production,  and  about  what  we  ought  to  do 
to  get  lull,  uninterrupted  production. 

Why  la  it  necessary  to  have  full  produc- 
tion?     ^ 

Well,  suppose  this  current  epidemic  of 
strikes  continues  and  a  general  strilte  oc- 
curs, then  what? 

Production  ceases,  the  economic  current  of 
the  Nation  congeals. 

Then,  this  will  result: 

1.  We  will  be  in  for  ruinotis  inflation. 

What  does  that  mean? 

It  means  that  prices  will  skyrocket.  It 
will  cost  the  housewife  not  $3  to  prepare  a 
meul  but  $200  or  «>2.0C0.  It  will  cost  the 
laborer  not  $35  for  a  suit  but  13.500  or  tSS.- 
000. 

This  Is  not  fantastic.  This  is  what  hap- 
pened In  Europe.  Money  there  means 
nothing.     It  cannot  buy  anything. 

This  inflation  condition  will  happen  here 
if  strikes  continue. 

There  will  be  no  goods  to  buy,  but  there 
wUl  be  ei70jOOO.OC0XX)O  In  accumulated 
American  savings  which  will  blow  the  roof 
off  prices  In  people's  rush  to  buy  anything. 

The  little  man  will  be  busted  and  so  will 
a  let  of  big  men. 

Our  money  vron't  be  worth  the  paper  It  Is 
printed  upon.  We  have  85,000,000  war  bond- 
boldera.  Their  bonds  won't  be  worth  any- 
thing. We  have  70.000.000  holders  of  life  In- 
surance. Their  insurance  policies  won't  be 
worth  anything. 

My  friends,  it  Is  not  too  late  to  prevent 
such  a  catastrophe.  There  Is  no  ground  for 
hysteria,  only,  for  con.structlve  action.  Our 
bonds  are  still  good.  Our  Insurance  policies 
are  still  good.  Our  money  is  stlU  sound. 
Lei's  keep  them  so.  Remember  the  key  word; 
"Prodoction." 

But  let  us  continue  and  see  what  will  hap- 
pen if  strikes  continue.    If  they  contUiue: 
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2.  We  nil  not  be  able  to  pay  off  our  •300.- 
OCO.OCO.O  10  national  debt  wlih  sound  money. 
It  mlgat  be  paid  with  worthless  currency. 

That  I  leans  national  Unanclal  collapse. 

3.  If  s:nkes  continue,  we  will  net  be  able 
to  fulfill  our  international  obligations. 

That  DMUM  we  won't  have  the  goods  to 
r«Mune  trade.  It  means  we  won't  have 
goods  f(  r   necessary  foreign   relief. 

This  li  a  grim  picture.  But  It  Is  a  real- 
istic pici  ure.  Let  all  who  have  eyes.  see.  Let 
•II  who  have  ears.  hear,  these  truths. 

Rcmeiaber  the  key  word:  "Production.** 

Well,  vbat  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
lack  of    sroduc'ion? 

First,  we  ought  to  get  It  clear  in  our 
mmcb  «ho  Is  responsible. 

Jxist  V  ho  and  what  are  responsible? 

It  is  E  ly  belief  thai  wrong  thinking,  wrong 
economl :  and  political  philosophies  like  ccm- 
xnimism  and  new  deallsm  are  responsible. 

I  do  nit  speak  with  hate  In  my  heart,  with 
preJudicB.  with  partisanship.  I  speak  as  an 
America  a  for  Americans,  as  an  American  to 
Americans.  And  I  say  that  those  in  high 
|>laceff.  vho  follow  these  phlloeophlea.  have 
brought  about  this  condition  which  is  threat- 
ening ui  with  Inflation,  with  financial  col- 
lapoe,  « Ith  international  default. 

Yes:  he  second  edition  of  the  New  Deal 
has  bro  i?ht  us  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

And  ly  that  I  mean  the  CIO  Political  Ac- 
tion Ccmmittee  branch  of  the  Democratic 
Party  a;  td  its  friends  In  high  and  low  places. 

Welt.  Just  what  have  they  done? 

1.  Th  !y  have  stimulated  strikes.  They 
have  cr  couraged  a  handful  of  racketeering 
labor  b  Mses  to  trample  the  rights  of  the 
public  In  this  period  when  all  America  was 
calling  and  praying  for  reconversion  that 
would  give  vm  adequate  production. 

These  bocaes  have  trampled  the  rights  of 
the  laboring  man.  too.  They  have  dictated 
ruinous  strikes  apparently  for  wage  Increases. 
But  vai  es  are  Just  a  fake  issue  that  doesn't 
mean  a:  lything  because  the  strikes  stop  pro- 
duction and  the  Qow  of  goods,  and  cause 
the  rise  of  prices. 

We  a-e  not  discussing  what  constitutes 
equitab  e  wages.  We  are  saying  that  In  this 
postwar  jsericd.  the  challenge  for  production 
la  so  tn  mendous  that  every  segment  of  our 
econom  '  should  see  that  challenge  and  not 
upset  tl  e  applecart.  The  big  thing  in  Amer- 
ica Is  to  get  this  production  and  the?n  Iron  out 
any  Ine*  [uUles  in  wages,  prices,  etc.  When  a 
cyclone  strikes  a  community,  people  don't 
•tart  arming  about  their  little  creedal  dif- 
ferences ^ 

There  are  other  more  ominous  issues  be- 
hind thB  present  strike  wave. 

But  l€  t  us  go  on. 

a.  Th(  PAC  New  Dealers  have  Introduced 
•  score  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  en- 
courage loafing,  chiseling,  and  dep?ndence  on 
Ooverntient  hand -outs. 

CYack  >ot  legislation  which  encourages 
•verythl  ig  but  full,  uninterrupted  produc- 
tion.   R«  member  the  key  word:  "Production." 

3.  Th( !  P.^C  New  Dealers  have  blown  up  the 
Nation')  debt  balloon  until  It  is  almoat 
about  t<  1  burst. 

They  refuse  to  demobUlne  unnecessary 
Ooverniient  bureaus.  They  refuse  to  cut 
unnccasiary  9»dwal  expenditures.  They 
ptmj  UB  :lt  Sam*!  Treasury  for  a  sucker. 

4.  Th  I  PAC  rtew  Dealers  apply  price  con- 
trols in  a  manner  that  cuts  production  iu« 
stead  of  increasing  it. 

The  C  PA  has  in  Innumerable  instances  ap> 
piled  price  controls  without  reason  and 
juctgmei  It. 

The  OPA  baa  in  Innumerable  instance* 
forced  1  laslness  to  operate  at  a  loss  or  with 
nc^lCl^*  returns.  As  •  result,  production 
la  cut. 

The  <t>PA  has  created  a  group  of  czars. 
They  ha  ve  set  i:p  •  geetapo  which  browbeat* 
•nd  bul  les  btuinen,  and  treats  It  as  a  thief 
fuxl  a  c  itseler.  Until  maxlmvim  production 
Is  ncbiered,  CPA  may  be  a  neccesary  evil. 
But  mu  ;b  of  its  desinacUve  effects  cuuld  be 


done  away  with  by  OPA's  simplifying  Its  regu- 
lations, using  common  sense  In  its  enforce- 
ment and  modifying  Its  arbitrary  orders. 

You,  my  fellow  Americans,  sitting  In  your 
homes  tonight  know  that  present  OPA  tactics 
do  not  make  for  full  uninterrupted  produc- 
tion.   Remember  the  key  word:  "Production." 

All  this  New  Deal  philosophy  and  program 
sets  brother  against  brother.  It  divides  our 
house.  And  a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand. 

One  hundred  and  forty  million  Americans 
demand  that  our  hciue  shall  not  divide, 
that  It  shall  stand. 

WHAT   IS   THE   SOLTmOMT 

Here  Is  a  program  which  I  propose.  I  sub- 
mit it  to  you  humbly  for  your  thoughtful 
consideration. 

1.  Let  the  Congress  meet  the  strike  issue 
head-on — now. 

Let  It  Investigate  the  present  strike  wave. 
Let  it  find  out  what  Is  behind  these  strikes, 
behind   these   demands   for  wage   increases. 

A  handful  of  collectlvlst  labor  leaders  can 
IsGue  orders  today  that  can  paralyze  our  Na- 
tion, that  can  lay  us  open,  helpless,  to  atomic 
and  rocket  Invasion,  that  can  smash  our 
International  trade  and  our  domestic  trade. 

There  is  more  to  this  strike  situation  than 
meets  the  public  eye.  Is  labor  responsible? 
Is  capital  responsible?  We  know  that  the 
public  pays  the  will  and  It  wants  to  stop 
paying  through  the  nose.  Let  Congress  get 
the  facts. 

2.  Let  Congress  enact  legislation  with 
"guts":  legislation  which  Is  for  the  public, 
for  the  great,  honest  rank  and  file  of  Ameri- 
can labor,  for  our  white-collar  folks,  our 
farmers,  our  management. 

Such  legislation  would  establish  compul- 
sory arbitration  as  a  last  resort  to  prevent 
strikes  In  utilities  and  Nation-wide  In- 
dustries. 

Such  legislation  would  require  democratic 
union  elections,  publicized  union  finances, 
legal  responsibility  of  unions  before  the  law. 

It  woxild  prohibit  the  election  expenditure 
of  slush  funds  by  unions  as  well  as  by 
corporations. 

I  know  that  In  submitting  these  proposals, 

I  will  be  smeared  as  antllabor  by  the  labor 
bosses. 

But  I  speak  for  labor.  I  have  t>een  a  la- 
boring man  myself  as  well  as  a  farmer  and 
businessman.  I  have  worked  In  the  saw- 
mills of  my  own  State  for  15  cents  an  hour, 

II  hours  a  day 

Particularly  In  this  atomic  age.  I  think  the 
public  Interest  and  welfare  are  superior  to 
that  of  any  group.  This  Government  doesn't 
belong  to  either  labor  or  capital.  It  belongs 
to  all  the  people. 

3.  Let  us  get  some  brains  and  Judgment 
Into   the   price-control   organization. 

Let   us  encourage  production. 

Let  us  treat  the  American  people  and  the 
American  buldnessmen  as  honest,  patriotic 
folk. 

4.  Let  us  repudiate  every  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  makes  for  slavery  to  government, 
which  makes  for  financial  collapse,  which 
makes  for  anything  but  thrift,  self-reliance, 
and  energy  In  pur  people. 

Th.'s  Is  the  four-poiut  program. 

Remember  Che  key  word:  Production.  It 
means  sweat  $nd  toll  In  the  American  way. 
It  means  homes,  autoe.  refrigerators,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  farm  machinery,  clothing 
for  civilians  acd  veterans.  It  means  eco- 
nomic health.  It  means  freedom  from  fear 
and  want  ab<>ut  which  we  have  heard  so 
much. 

Come,  my  fellow  Americans,  let  tis  return 
to  the  faith  of  our  father* — the  faith  of 
wor;cing,  not  shirking,  the  faith  of  coopera- 
tion, not  division,  the  faith  of  toll  and  self- 
reliance  and  not  dependence  upon  Govern- 
ment to  do  everything. 

A  house  built  on  such  principles  will  not 
fail.  It  will  stand.  Ood  grant  that  we  will 
prove  steadfast  and  adifuate. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or  ABiZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  31  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  able  addre.ss  delivered 
by  the  distingrui.^hed  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  KilcoreI  at  Minneapolis  on 
January  19  of  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

As  President  Truman  said  In  his  recent 
radio  speech  addressed  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. "This  Is  the  year  of  decision." 

It  Is  the  year  when  we  Americans  must 
decide — 

Whether  we  shall  Join  our  neighbors  in 
guaranteeing  a  lasting  peace,  or  once  again 
adopt  the  Isolationist  policy  that  can  lead 
only  to  another  war. 

Whether  we  shall  have  Jobs  for  all  who 
want  them,  or  a  return  to  mass  unemploy- 
ment. 

Whether  we  shall  have  wages  that  will 
maintain  a  high  level  of  purchasing  power,  cr 
an  economy  shriveled  and  paraljrzed  by  sub- 
standard Incomes. 

Whether  we  shall  broaden  our  present  sys- 
tem of  social-security  benefits  so  that  every 
worker  will  have  adequate  protection  against 
loss  of  his  Job.  Insecurity  In  old  age.  and  111 
health,  or  leave  miilions  of  our  people  with- 
out protection  against  these  Insurable  risks. 

Whether  we  shall  remove  the  blot  of  "sec- 
ond-class citizenship"  from  our  national  llle. 
or  continue  to  subject  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  to  a  Hltler-likc  system  oi  ra- 
cial discrimination  and  blind  prejudice. 

Whether  we  shall  withstand  the  Increasing 
pressure  for  rise  In  prices,  or  open  the  flood- 
gates to  a  wave  of  Inflation  that  will  sub- 
merge the  country  In  another  ruinous  depres- 
sion. 

These  are  the  main  Issues.  During  the 
next  6  or  8  months  many  thlng"^  can  and  will 
happen  to  swing  the  balance  o.*-  way  or  an- 
other. But  I  believe  that  the  real  decslon— 
one  from  which  there  can  be  no  turning 
back— will  be  made  In  November,  when  the 
people  go  to  the  polls  to  choose  the  next 
Congress. 

Already  the  battle  lines  are  closely  drawn. 
Both  Bides  have  fired  their  oiJenlng  guns. 
Both  of  them  have  selected  their  general 
staffs  and  mapped  out  the  strategy  they  In- 
tend to  follow. 

On  one  side  Is  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. It  has  drawn  up  a  realistic,  aggressive, 
forward-looking  program.  This  program  Is 
based  on  the  same  principles  and  on  the 
same  aspirations  that  enabled  the  country 
to  emerge  victorious  from  two  other  major 
struggles— the  fight  against  the  depression 
and  the  t^umph  over  the  tyranny  of  fascism. 

It  Is  a  {b-ogram  that  envisages  the  kind  of 
America  taet  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  worked 
to  achieve^  And  It  is  written  In  letters  to 
large  and  tQ  clear  that  he  who  runs  may 
read.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  either  its 
terms  or  Its  Intentions. 

On  the  other  side  is  rangea  a  bankrupt 
bouroonocracy,  a  party  that  eyes  only  the 
dead  past,  but  is  unwilling  and  unable  to 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 

This  party  has  no  program  except  a  nega- 
tive one.  It  envisages,  and  longs  for,  an 
America  frozen  Into  the  cracked  mold  of  the 
1920's.  lu  leaden,  castlnsr  about  for  a  slo- 
gan, have  been  able  to  produce  nothing  bct> 
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ter  than  the  old  and  discredited  siren  song  of 
the  Harding  regime,  "bark  to  normalcy." 

Of  course,  they  don't  use  those  exact  words. 
They  know  that  wou!d  bring  too  many  horse 
laughs.  Instead,  they  take  the  same  old  song 
and  give  it  a  new  lyric.  "What  this  country 
needs,"  they  now  say,  "is  a  return  to  the 
tried  and  true  in  government." 

Well,  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  the 
policies  they  advocate  have  been  tried.  They 
were  tried  In  the  1920's  with  results  t<fat  we 
all  remember  as  disastrous. 

When  they  characterize  theee  policies  as 
"true,"  however,  they  are  really  letting  go  of 
a  whopper.  The  American  pecple  did  not 
have  to  give  these  policies  much  of  a  trial 
before  they  discovered  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  hopx. 

In  1918  oiu-  people  were  tired  of  war  and 
all  Its  restrictions — Just  as  they  are  today. 
The  siren  song  of  the  Republicans — "back 
to  normalcy" — therefore  sounded  particu- 
larly Eweet  to  the  public  ear. 

R^ad  the  Republican  campaign  speeches 
!n  that  1918  congressional  election  and  see 
how  cloeely  they  resemble  the  G.  O.  P.  utter- 
ances today.  Although  World  War  I  was  still 
raging  during  that  campaign,  the  Republi- 
cans came  out  loudly  against  wartime  taxes, 
wartime  food  restrictions,  and  wartime  price 
controls. 

The  public  listened  to  the  siren  song,  and 
in  November  the  P.epubllcans  won  a  majority 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House. 

The  world  today  has  good  reason  to  re- 
member— and  regret — that  Republican  vic- 
tory. Por  the  Republicans  then,  as  now,  had 
their  eyes  on  the  past  rather  than  the  future. 

Thf  first  thing  they  did  when  they  came 
to  power  was  to  scuttle  American  participa- 
tion In  the  League  of  Nations.  No;  they 
wanted  no  entangling  alliances  or  agreements 
with  other  nations  that  might  In  any  way 
Impplr  our  sovereignty.  The  League,  they 
asserted,  was  the  creation  of  visionaries  and 
"crackpots."  and  these  hard-headed  men  of 
affairs  wanted  no  part  of  It. 

They  even  admitted  that  the  majority  of 
the  p«^ple  was  for  the  League,  but  that  msde 
no  difference.  If  tiie  old  "tried  and  true" 
system  of  International  relations  was  good 
enough  for  Mr.  Lodge,  and  Mr.  Beveridge, 
and  Mr.  Watson,  It  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  American  people. 

And  so.  for  14  crucial  years  America  went 
the  way  of  isolation. 

Under  the  "tried  and  true"  dlplomscy  of 
these  hard-heftded  men  of  affairs.  Germany 
was  allowed  to  rearm  and  grow  strong.  "Why 
should  we  Interfere?"  they  seld.  If  we  only 
minded  our  own  business  at  home,  and  built 
up  otir  Army  and  Navy,  no  power  on  earth 
would  dare  attack  us.  Besides,  wouldn't  a 
strong  Germany  l>e  a  safeguard  against  Rus- 
sia, where  a  lot  of  new  and  clarmlng  Ideas 
were  being  given  a  try?  These  Bourbons,  for 
all  their  Isolationism.  d<dn't  like  new  Ideas 
abroad  any  better  than  they  did  at  home. 

The  events  of  the  last  4  or  5  years  have 
Impreesed  the  people  of  this  country  with  the 
terrible  folly  of  these  mistaken  Republican 
policies.  Unfortunately,  the  lesson  has  been 
costly.  Terw  of  thousands  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can youth  lie  dead  and  tens  of  thousands 
more  have  been  maimed — in  a  war  that  could 
have  been  prevented. 

As  a  result  of  this  second  catastrophe  In 
a  generation,  the  American  people  have  given 
notice  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  want 
no  more  isolationism. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  they 
may  not  get  It. 

Let  them  repeat  the  mistake  of  1918 — the 
mistake  of  electing  a  Republican  Congress — 
and  I  believe  there  Is  more  than  a  chance 
that  the  hop?  of  world  cooperation  and 
pe«ce  may  go  glimmering. 

Of  course,  the  Republicans  do  not  come 
right  out  and  say  that  they  have  reservations 
abOMt  the  kind  of  world  cooperation  that  is 
neeeaary  to  Inctire  peace.     That  would  be 


political   suicide — especially   In   an   election 
year. 

Instead,  because  they  are  we,'i  aware  of 
public  feeling  on  the  subject,  they  pay  Up 
service  to  international  cooperation  in  all 
of  their  public  pronouncements.  Many  of 
them,  again  because  they  are  aware  of  public 
feeling,  even  vote  for  International  coopera- 
tion when  the  Issue  is  raised  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  or  House.  And.  I  want  to  be 
fair  and  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  some 
of  them  sincerely  believe  in  international 
cooperation,  and  are  eager  to  do  what  Is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Where,  then,  is  the  hitch?  It  is  simply 
this:  The  real  leaders  of  the  Republican 
Party — the  ones  who  control  the  party  ma- 
chinery and  lay  down  the  party  policy — do 
not  believe  in  international  cooperation,  and 
will  never  commit  the  United  States  to  gen- 
uine collaboration  with  other  nations. 

This  was  made  plain  on  the  29th  of  last 
November,  when  16  Republican  Senators 
Jomed  with  Senator  Robest  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
in  an  attempt  to  put  through  amendments 
which  would  have  emasculated  the  United 
Nations  Organization  bill.  These  amend- 
ments would  have  made  It  impossible  for 
the  United  States  to  play  a  really  effective 
role  In  helping  to  maintain  the  peace. 

It  was  made  even  plainer  a  few  days  later 
when  Senator  Taft,  his  crippling  amend- 
ments having  gone  down  to  defeat,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  vote  "yes"  on  the  United 
Nations  Organization  bUI  itself.  He  voted 
"no,"  and  thereby  gave  a  hint  of  what  the 
people  might  expect  If  a  Republican  Senate 
is  elected  in  1946. 

Among  the  five  other  Republicans  who 
Joined  Senator  Tatt  in  voting  "no"  on  the 
historic  issue  was  Senator  KxNNrrH  8. 
Wherht,  of  Nebraska.  His  vote,  too.  provided 
a  hint  of  what  the  people  might  expect  if  a 
Republican  Senate  Is  elected  In  1946. 

Senator  Taft  and  Senator  Whkbst  are  key 
figures.  Taft  Is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Steering  Committee,  which  controls  Republi- 
can policy  m  the  Senate.  Whebxt  Is  Repub- 
lican whip. 

Both  of  these  men  represent  and  speak  for 
the  Interests  that  control  the  Republlcau 
Party.  These  Interests  are  the  most  reac- 
tionary In  America.  They  are  Isolationist  to 
the  last  ditch,  and  their  propaganda  organ  Is 
the  rabid  McCormlck- Patterson  press.  They 
are  filled  with  venomoiis  hatred  of  our  allies, 
and  they  lose  no  opportunity  to  spread  the 
seeds  of  discord  between  the  nations  upon 
whom  all  hope  of  future  peace  depends. 

If  a  Republican  Senate  is  elected  In  1948 
these  interests  will  control  the  Senate 
through  the  leadership  of  men  like  Taft  and 
Wherrt. 

I  ask  you,  how  could  the  Senate,  which 
under  our  Constitution  ratifies  the  treaties 
that  we  maize  with  foreign  countries,  succeed 
in  getting  us  Into  anything  but  trouble  If  It 
were  under  the  control  of  such  forces. 

We  have  now,  under  Roosevelt  and  Tru- 
man, succeeded  at  least  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  amicable  relations  with  the  other 
great  powers.  But  we  must  remember  that 
so  far  we  have  nothing  but  the  foundation. 
Building  the  structtire  itself  will  call  for  as 
much  or  more  good  will  and  statesmanship 
as  our  prepress  to  date.  If  we  should  now 
turn  ov3r  the  Senate  to  a  wrecking  crew  the 
way  we  did  In  1918.  the  fate  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  would  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  founda- 
tion would  be  undermined  even  before  the 
structure  was  raised. 

Let  tis  now  consider  what  the  1918  Repub- 
lican victory  did  to  conditions  here  at  home. 
With  characteristic  Inability  to  look  ahead, 
the  Frepublicans  abolished  the  wartime  price 
controls  that  had.  until  then,  kept  living 
costs  within  some  kind  of  reason. 

The  results  of  this  pell-mell  return  to  the 
tried  and  true  way  of  doing  things  was  Just 
what  might  have  been  expected.    Prices  hit 


out  for  the  stratosphere,  rents  soared,  and 
even  wages  went  up  somewhat. 

By  June  1920.  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
armistice,  living  costs  were  up  108  percent 
Ebove  the  1914  level. 

The  cost  of  food  went  up  126  percent  above 
what  It  had  been  in  1914. 

Clothing  went  up  200  percent  above  the 
1914  level. 

Rents  went  up  54  percent. 

House  furnishings  went  tip  179  percent. 

The  wholesale  price  of  sugar  rose  from  8.§ 
cents  a  pound  at  the  time  of  the  armistice 
to  28.5  cents. 

Nearly  everyone  was  happy  on  this  typical 
Republican  spree.  We  had  returned  to  nor- 
malcy, the  kind  of  normalcy  In  which  every- 
body looks  out  for  himself  and  the  de\il  take 
the  consequences. 

The  consequences  were  quick  In  coming. 
Within  a  little  over  a  year  the  entire  Nation 
was  suffering  from  a  first-class  economic 
hang-over. 

The  price  of  sugar  slid  from  28.5  cents 
wholesale  to  4  8  cents. 

Wholesale  milk  prices  dropped  32  percent. 

Beef  cattle,  58  percent. 

Lamb.  61  percent. 

Hogs,  69  percent. 

Eggs,  73  percent. 

Cotton.  75  percent. 

Corn,  77  percent. 

Potatoes,   85  percent. 

Before  the  farmers  knew  what  had  hit 
them,  net  farm  Income  In  the  country  had 
dropped  from  $8,800,000,000  in  1919  to  less 
than  $3,000,000,000  In  1921. 

Average  farm  Income  shrank  from  $1,360  In 
1979  to  $460. 

Unable  to  meet  the  debts  they  had  con- 
tracted during  the  short-lived  boom,  nearly 
half  a  million  farmers  lost  their  farms 
through  mortgage  foreclosures  between  the 
years  1922  and  1926,  inclusive. 

Businesemen,  too,  felt  the  pinch.  The 
number  of  business  failures  In  1919  was  Just 
under  10,000.  Two  years  later.  In  1921,  ap- 
proximately 20,000  btislnesses  went  broke  and 
quit  operations.  And  the  failures  Increased 
steodUy  until  1932  when,  after  10  years  of 
the  tried  and  true  policies  of  CooUdge  and 
Hoover,  no  less  than  31,822  bitslnesses  went 
to  the  wall.  Most  of  them,  of  course,  were 
small  businesses.  > 

Corporation  profits,  likewise,  took  a  nose 
dive.  In  1919,  corporation  earnings,  after 
taxes,  were  about  $(i.503.000,000.  By  1921  the 
Ink  on  the  company  books  was  red  Instead  of 
black,  and  there  was  a  total  net  loss  that 
year  of  $5,5.000,000. 

The  worJ-.lngman,  too,  took  It  on  the  chin. 
Between  1920  and  1922,  factory  p.-^y  rolls  de- 
creased 44  percent.  And  between  1919  and 
1921,  5.500,000  workers  lost  their  Jobs. 

Do  we  want  that  sort  of  thing  to  happen 
again? 

certainly  not.  But  there  Is  a  great  danger 
that  it  may.  Even  with  an  administration 
in  Washington  that  is  determined  to  hold 
the  line  against  rising  prices,  the  inflationary 
pressures  are  great.  They  are  greater.  In  fact, 
than  they  vere  after  World  War  I.  It  would 
bs  the  greatest  imaginable  folly  to  hamstring 
this  administration  by  turning  the  control 
of  Congress  over  to  the  very  men  vho  are 
new  clamoring  most  loudly  for  the  lifting  cf 
price  controls. 

Despite  the  many  danger  signals  that  are 
plainly  visible,  the  country  today  Is  in  good 
condition. 

National  Income  Is  twice  as  large  as  It  was 
In  the  predepresslon  year  1929.  It  la  more 
than  four  times  as  large  as  It  was  when  Mr. 
Hoover  left  the  White  House. 

Farmers  are  in  better  condition  than  they 
ever  were  before.  Net  income  of  farmers 
reached  an  all-time  high  of  ab-nit  $13,000.- 
CCO.OOO  In  1946.  compared  with  a  prewar 
yearly  average  of  less  than  $5 .000. OC 0  000. 

Net  Income  per  farm  operator  averaged 
more  than  $2,000  yearly  during  the  war.   This 
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is*  to  retail  profits  for  the  same 
ranged  from  117  percent  anonf  tn« 
t  grocers  to  1334  percent  amonf 
t  and  specialty  stores, 
failures  bsre  fallen  from  a  peak 
tn  1932  to  an  all-time  low  of  1J22 


that  these  figures  are  all  the  evl. 

need    to   show    that    neither    the 

lur  the  buslneesnuin  has  suffered  un- 

at  wartime  price  controls. 
1  Bdustrlal  worker,  likewise,  has  sub- 
bettered  his  condition.    The  aver- 
doUar  Income  for  such  workers 
was  spproxlmately  •46.     This  Is  al- 
times  ss  much  as  In  1932.  and 
twice  as  much  as  In  1939. 
this    tremendously    increased    in- 
accompanied  by  an  acute  shortage  of 
of  goods,  prices  have,  on   the 
I  een  kept  relatively  stable. 

have  had   Inflation  In  some   in- 

But  the  price  rises  have  been  as 

compared  to  those  that  followed  Im- 

y  upon  the  lifting  of  controls  after 

war. 

all  cost  of  living  has  been  held 

of  a  little  more  than  30  percent. 

has  been  limited  to  luxuries,  and 

Items  en  which  controls  have  un- 

i^n  lifted  in  response  to  the  pres- 

tbose  who  want  to  get    back     to 
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ti  ample,  the  prices  of  citrus  frxilts  ad- 

tom  50  to  100  percent  within  a  few 

ceiling  price  regulations  were  re- 
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to  the  prices  of  bouses  when  the 
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months  ago. 

1  jrtunately.  citrua  ceilings  and  bulld- 
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hut  wnliappy  ■iparlsmi  in  these 

should  be  a  warning  to  us  of 

happen  if  we  let  go  of  controls  be- 
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fore  the  normal  relationship  between  supply 
and  demand  is  established. 

It  should  be  a  warning  to  us  of  what  wilt 
happen  if  we  again  heed  the  siren  song  of 
those  rugged  individualists  who,  as  Sam 
Orafton  said  In  his  column  the  other  day, 
hate  regimentation  but  always  think  alike. 

President  Truman,  in  his  31-polnt  program, 
has  charted  a  course  that  will  take  us  safely 
around  the  worst  pitfalls  in  the  rough  road 
of  reconversion. 

It  is  the  course  that  will  lead  to  fulfillment 
of  America's  tremendous  potentialities.  It  is 
the  way  of  more  Jobs,  higher  wages.  Increased 
purchasing  power,  and  greater  security 
ag^nat  the  economic  hasards  that  beset  us 
all 

The  Roosevelt-Truman  policy  of  good  will 
toward  other  nations,  and  wholehearted  co- 
operation with  them,  la  also  the  only  road  to 
future  peace. 

The  leaden  of  the  opposition— the  Tafts 
and  the  Wherrys^wlll  not  and  cannot  travel 
either  of  these  paths.  Their  eyes  sre  too 
firmly  fixed  on  the  past.  Their  besru  are 
too  fond  of  the  old  ways— the  ways  that  (Mice 
before  led  us  all  to  disaster. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  this  year  c<  decision 
the  American  people  will  choose  thoaa  leaders 
who  look  ahead,  who  see  the  dangers,  and 
will  do  what  Is  necessary  to  avoid  them. 


Brititli  Trade  Ditpates  Act  of  1927 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAINS 

m  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATTVIS 

Thundajf.  January  31.  1948 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaric.n  In  the  Recomb.  I 
include  the  followlni?  Engllah  Trade  DU- 
putcs  and  Trade  Unions  Act  of  1927. 
takrn  from  Chilly's  Statutes  of  Practical 
Utility: 

SociCTixs    (TxAos   Cnioivs) — TiAoa  DtsFirncs 
AMD  TXAOB  Unions  Act.  1927 

Seventeenth  and  eighteenth.  <}eorge  ▼, 
chapter  22;  An  act  to  declare  and  amend 
the  law  relating  to  trade  dlifnitee  and  trade 
unions,  to  regulate  tha  poal|^  of  civil  ser- 
vants and  persona  enployed  by  public 
authorities  In  respect  of  membership  of 
trade  \mlona  and  similar  organisations,  to 
extend  section  five  of  thA  Conspiracy,  and 
Protection  of  Property  A 
other  purposes  connected 
aforesaid. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

1    (I)   It  la  hereby  decl 

(ai    that  any  strike  is 

(I)  has  any  object  othe    _. 

tlon  to  the  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
within  the  trade  or  Industry  in  which  the 
strikers  are  engaffid:  and    ^ 

(II)  is  a  strllM  daalgiMdior  calculated  to 
coerce  the  Government  either  directly  or  by 
Inflicting  hardship  upon  the  community; 
and 

(b)  That  any  lock-out  la  Ulegal  If  it — 

(1)  has  any  object  other  than  or  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fxutherance  of  a  trade  dispute 
within  the  trade  or  Industry  in  which  the 
employers  lockmg-out  are  engaged:   and 

(U)  Is  a  lock-out  designed  or  calculated 
to  coerce  the  Government  either  directly  or 
by  inflicting  hardship  upon  the  community: 

And  It  U  further  declared  that  It  la  Illegal 
to  conxmence.  or  continue,  or  to  apply  any 
sums  In  furtherance  or  support  of.  any  such 
Illegal  strike  or  lock-out. 

For  tha  purposes  of  the  foregoing  oro- 
▼Isiona—  -•  — •   r- 


187S.    and    for 
ith  the  purposes 


legal  If  lt-~ 
an  or  In  add!- 


(a)  A  trade  dispute  shall  not  be  deemed 
to  be  within  a  trade  or  Industry  unless  it  is  a 
dispute  between  employers  and  workmen,  or 
between  workmen  and  workmen.  In  that 
trade  or  Industry,  which  is  connected  with 
the  employment  or  non-employment  or  the 
terms  of  the  employment,  or  with  the  con- 
ditions of  labour,  or  persons  in  that  trade 
or  industry:  and 

lb)  Without  prejudice  to  the  generality 
of  the  expression  "trade  or  Industry"  work- 
men shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  same 
trade  or  industry  if  their  wagea  or  condl- 
tioas  of  employment  are  determined  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  conclusions  of  the  same 
Joint  Industrial  councU.  conciliation  board. 
or  other  similar  body,  or  in  accordance  with 
agreements  made  with  the  same  employer 
or  group  of  employers. 

(3)  If  any  person  declares.  Instlgstes.  In- 
cites others  to  take  part  In  or  otherwise 
acu  in  furtherance  of  a  strike  or  lock-out, 
declared  by  thU  act  to  be  lUegal.  he  shall 
be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds  or  to  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
or  on  conviction  on  indictment  to  imprison- 
ment for  s  term  not  exceeding  two  years: 

Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  committed  an  offence  under  this  sec- 
tion or  at  common  law  by  reason  only  of  his 
kavlng  osSBSd  work  or  refused  to  continue  to 
vork  or  to  accept  employment. 

(3)  Where  any  person  is  charged  before 
any  court  with  an  offence  under  this  section. 
no  further  proceedings  in  respect  thereof 
shall  be  taken  against  him  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Attorney -General,  except  such  as 
the  court  may  think  necessary  by  remand 
(whether  in  custody  or  on  bail)  or  otherwise 
to  secure  the  safe  ctistody  of  the  person 
charged,  but  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  Scotland,  or  to  any  prosecution  instituted 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions. 

(4)  The  provUtona  at  the  Trade  Olaputes 
Act,  1906.  shsll  not.  DOT  shall  the  second 
proviso  to  subsection  (t)  at  section  two  at 
the  Emergency  Powers  Act.  1930.  apply  to 
any  act  done  In  contemplation  or  further- 
ance of  a  strike  or  lock-out  which  Is  by  this 
Act  declsred  to  be  Illegal,  and  any  sticb  act 
ahall  not  be  deemed  for  the  purposee  of  any 
enactment  to  be  done  In  contemplation  or 
furttaaraace  of  a  trade  dispute: 

Proeldad  that  no  person  shall  be  d*emed 
to  have  committed  an  offence  under  any  regu- 
lations made  under  the  Emergency  Powers 
Act.  1920.  by  reason  only  of  hu  having 
ceased  work  or  having  refused  to  continue  to 
work  or  to  sccept  employment. 

2.  (1)  No  person  refusing  to  take  part  or 
to  conUnue  to  take  part  In  any  strUte  or  lock- 
out which  Is  by  this  Act  declared  to  be  illegal, 
shaU  be,  by  reason  of  such  refusal  or  by  rea- 
•»  •<  any  acUon  taken  by  him  undet  this 
MaUoa.  subject  to  expulsion  from  any  trade 
Vnior.  or  society,  or  to  any  fine  or  penalty,  or 
to  dcprlvaUon  of  any  right  or  benefit  to  which 
h«  Of  hie  legal  personal  representatives  would 
otherwise  be  entitled,  cr  liable  to  t)e  placed  in 
any  respect  cither  directly  or  indirectly  under 
any  disability  or  at  any  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  other  members  of  the  union  or 
society,  anything  to  the  contrary  in  the  rules 
of  a  trade-union  or  society  notwithstanding. 

(2)  No  provtelons  of  the  Trade  Unions  AcU. 
1871  to  1917.  limiting  the  proceedings 
which  may  be  entertained  by  any  court,  and 
nothing  in  the  rules  of  a  trade-union  or  so- 
ciety requiring  the  settlement  of  disputes  in 
any  manner  ahall  apply  to  any  proceeding  for 
enforcing  any  right  or  exempUon  secured  by 
this  section,  and  In  any  such  proceeding  the 
court  may.  in  lieu  cf  ordering  a  person  who 
has  bsen  expelled  from  membership  of  a 
trada-nalon  or  society  to  be  restored  to  mem- 
benta^.  order  that  he  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  trade-union  or  society  stich  sum 
''y  *^y  of  compensation  or  damages  as  the 
court  thinks  Just. 
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(9)  As  respects  any  strike  or  lock-out  be- 
fore the  paastng  of  this  Act  but  since  the  first 
day  of  May.  nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
ittx.  vkhlch.  according  to  the  law  as  declared 
by  this  Act.  was  Illegal,  this  section  shall  have 
effect  as  if  it  had  been  tn  operation  when  the 
strtke  or  lock-out  took  place. 

3.  (1)  It  Is  hereby  declared  that  It  Is  un- 
lawful for  one  or  more  persons  (whether  act- 
ing on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a 
trade  union  or  of  an  individual  employer  or 
firm,  and  notwithstanding  thnt  they  may  be 
acting  in  c«)ntemplation  or  fu.'therance  of  a 
trade  dispute)  to  attend  at  or  near  a  house 
nr  place  where  a  person  resides  or  works  or 
carrtSB  on  business  or  happens  to  be.  for  the 
purpose  of  cbt&tning  or  commnntcattng  In- 
fo-mstlon  or  cf  perstiadtng  or  Inducing  any 
prreon  to  work  or  to  abstain  fro»n  working. 
If  they  so  attend  tn  such  numbers  or  other- 
wise tn  such  manner  as  to  be  calculated  to 
tnthnidatf  any  person  lu  that  bouse  or  place, 
or  to  obstruct  the  approach  thereto  or  egress 
therefrom,  or  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace:  and  attending  at  or  near  any  house 
or  place  In  such  numbetx  or  in  such  manner 
ss  Is  by  this  sulwecttoa  dsclared  to  be  un- 
lawful shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  a  watching  or 

ttung  of  that  house  or  place  within  the 
of  aeclk»  7  of  the  (Donapli-acy  and 
jn  of  Property  Act.  1S75. 

(2)  In  this  aectton  the  expression  "to  in- 
tinaldate"  nseeos  to  cause  in  the  raind  of  a 
person  a  rfssnnahte  apprehension  of  injury 
to  him  or  to  any  member  of  bis  family  or  to 
any  of  his  dependents  or  of  violence  or  dam- 
age to  any  person  or  property,  and  the  ex- 
psasskm  "injury"  includes  injury  to  a  person 
tn  (aspect  of  his  buatiieas.  occupation,  em- 
ployment, ur  other  source  of  tncume,  and 
Utclttdes  any  actionable  wrong. 

(3)  In  section  7  of  the  Conspiracy  and 
ProtecUun  of  Property  Act.  1875.  the  cxprea- 
sVoo  "intimidate"  shall  be  construed  as  hav- 
ing the  ssme  meaning  as  In  this  aectloa. 

(4)  MotwlthRtaodlug  anything  in  any  act, 
it  sh?ll  not  be  lawful  for  oue  or  more  persona, 
for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  any  person  to 
wor^  or  to  abstain  from  working,  to  watch 
cr  beset  a  house  or  place  where  a  person  re- 
sides or  the  approach  to  rurh  a  hotise  or 
place,  and  any  person  who  acts  In  contraven- 
tion of  this  subsection  shall  be  liable  on  sum- 
mary conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  20 
pounds  or  to  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
aaeaeding  3  months. 

4.  (1)  ft  ahall  not  be  lawful  to  require 
any  member  of  h  trade  un'on  tn  make  any 
cuntrlbution  to  the  political  fund  of  a  trade 
union  unless  he  has  at  some  time  after  the 
commencement  of  this  act  and  before  he  la 
first  after  the  thlrty-ftnit  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty -eeven.  re- 
quired to  make  such  a  contribution  delivered 
at  the  head  office  or  some  brunch  office  of 
tike  trade  union,  notice  tn  writing  In  the 
form  aet  out  In  the  first  schedule  to  this  act 
of  his  wll!tPen«HS  to  contrtbute  to  tliat  fund 
and  has  not  withdrawn  the  notice  In  man- 
ner beretoafter  provided:  and  every  member 
of  a  trade  tmion  who  haa  not  delivered  f(i>ch 
a  notice  as  aforesaid,  or  who.  having  deliv- 
aiad  such  a  notice,  has  withdrawn  It  in  msn- 
■sr  berclnafter  provided,  khall  t>e  deemed  for 
the  purpoass  of  the  lYade  Union  Act.  1913. 
to  t>e  a  mambar  who  is  exempt  from  the  obil- 
ga'lon  to  contribute  to  the  polit.cal  fund  of 
the  union,  and  references  tn  that  act  to  a 
BMRibar  wbo  Is  so  exempt  shall  be  construed 
accordingly : 

Provided  that,  if  at  any  time  a  member 
at  a  trade  qiuob  who  has  delivered  such  a 
notles  aa  aforesaid  glvea  notice  of  wlth- 
dnwal  thcaeaC.  delivered  at  the  head  oMoe 
or  at  any  branch  office  of  the  uade  tmlon. 
he  ahall  be  deemed  for  the  pvu-poaes  at  this 
subsection  to  have  withdrawn  the  notice 
as  froas  the  ftatst  day  of  January  next  after 
the  delivery  nf  the  notk:e  of  withdrawal. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subaectlon,  a 
notice  may  be  deUvered  personally  or  by  any 


authorized  agent  and  any  notice  ahall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  head  or 
a  branch  office  of  a  trade  union  if  tt  has 
been  sent  by  post  properly  addressed  to  that 
oflk;e. 

{2i  All  contributions  to  the  political  fund 
of  a  trade  vmlon  from  members  of  the  trade 
union  who  are  liable  to  contribute  to  that 
fund  shall  be  levied  and  made  separately 
from  any  contributions  to  the  other  funds 
of  the  trade  union  and  no  assets  of  the  trade 
ur^'on.  other  than  the  amount  raised  by  such 
a  secarate  levy  as  alorecaid.  shaU  be  carried 
to  that  fund,  and  no  assets  of  a  trade  union 
other  than  those  forming  part  of  the  poliucal 
fund  shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  applied 
or  chart^  In  fortherance  of  any  political 
object  to  which  aectton  three  of  the  Trade 
Union  Act.  1913.  applies;  and  any  charge  in 
contravention  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
void. 

(3)  Ail  rules  of  a  trade  union  made  and 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  sactkm  3  of  ttM  Trade  Union  Act. 
I9IS  (Ar>.  shall  be  amended  ko  as  to  conform 
to  the  requirements  of  this  act.  and  as  so 
amended  shall  be  approved  by  the  Registrar 
of  Friendly  Societies  (In  this  act  referred  to 
as  "the  Registrar")  within  6  nionths  after  the 
commencement  of  th»s  set  or  within  such 
further  time  as  the  Registrar  may  tn  special 
ctrcumstancee  allow,  and  if  the  rules  of  any 
trade  union  are  not  so  amend*^  and  ap- 
proved ai  aforesaid  the;'  shall  be  deemed  not 
to  ctimply  with  the  requirements  of  the  eald 
section. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  anything  in  this  act. 
until  the  3l8t  day  of  December,  16^7,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  require  any  member  of  a  trade 
union  to  contribute  to  the  polltlewl  fund  of 
the  tr.ide  union  as  if  this  act  had  not  been 
passed. 

(5)  If  the  Registrar  Is  satisfied,  and  certi- 
fies, that  rules  for  the  purpose  of  comnlytng 
with  the  proTlslons  of  this  section,  or  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Trade  Union  Act.  1918.  as 
amended  by  this  act,  which  reqtilre  approval 
by  the  Eegistrar  have  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  a  trade-union 
voting  for  the  purpose,  by  the  executive  or 
other  governing  body  of  such  a  trade-union, 
or  by  a  majority  of  delegates  of  such  a  trade- 
union  voting  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  pur- 
pose, che  R3gistrar  may  approve  thoae  rules 
and  those  rules  shall  thereupon  have  effect  as 
rules  of  the  tuUou  notwithstanding  that  the 
provi&ion&  of  the  rules  of  the  union  as  to  the 
alteration  of  rules  or  tlie  making  of  new 
rules  have  not  been  complied  with. 

(6)  Section  sixteen  of  a.e  Trade  Union  Act. 
1871  (wiiich  provides  for  the  tiaiwmls&icn  to 
the  Regisuar  of  annual  returns  by  regiKtered 
trscie-iuilons).  shall  apply  to  e^'eiy  unregie- 
tered  trade-unkm  so  (ar  as  respects  the  re- 
ceipts, funds,  effects,  expenditures,  assets  and 
liabilities  vi  the  political  fund  thereof. 

6.  (1)  Amongst  the  regulations  as  to  the 
conditions  of  serrlce  In  His  Majesty's  civil  es- 
tshlish.-nents  there  shall  be  included  regula- 
tions prohibiting  established  civil  sfrvsn  a 
from  befng  members,  delegates,  or  represent- 
atives of  any  organisation  of  which  the  pri- 
mary object  Is  to  Influence  or  affect  the  re- 
muneration and  conditions  of  emploiTnent  cf 
its  members,  unless  the  organisation  is  an 
org;uiisatlon  of  which  the  membership  Is  con- 
fined to  persons  employed  by  or  under  the 
Crown  and  Is  an  organisation  vhicb  complies 
with  such  pi-ovl&ions  as  may  be  contained  ia 
xhc  rerulutlons  for  se curing  that  it  U  tn  all 
respects.  Independent  of,  and  not  af&liated  to, 
any  such  organisation  as  aforesaid  the  mem- 
bei^ip  of  which  is  not  confined  to  peiaons 
employed  by  or  under  the  Crown  or  any  fed- 
eratiou  comprising  such  organisations,  that 
Its  objects  do  not  Include  political  objects, 
snd  that  it  Is  not  associated  directly  or  in- 
directly with  any  poUtical  party  or  orgaului- 
tioo: 


ProTlded  that  the  regulations  made  In 
eompliance  with  the  pro\*isloaa  of  thla  aac« 
tlon  shall  not  prevent — 

(a)  any  person  who  is  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Act  an  eataMlahad  ci\'ll  servant 
from  remaining  a  member  of  any  tiade  union 
or  o'^anlaattou  not  composed  wholly  or 
mainly  of  persons  employed  by  or  under  the 
Crovm  of  which  he  had.  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act.  beeii  a  meynber  tor  more 
than  six  months,  if  under  the  rules  thereof 
there  had  on  the  fourth  day  cf  April,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-seven,  arvrtied  or 
bepun  to  accrue  to  htm  a  right  to  any  fu- 
tu:e  payment  during  Incapacity,  or  by  way 
nt  .«upei-annuatlon.  or  on  the  desth  of  him- 
self or  his  wife,  or  as  provision  for  his  chil- 
dren: or 

(b)  any  person  employed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  act  by  or  under  the 
Crown  who  therenfter  becrmiw  an  ertab- 
lished  civil  servant  from  remslntng.  ao  long 
as  he  Is  not  appointed  to  h  porltlon  of  super- 
vtsfon  or  management,  a  member  of  any 
trade  tmion  or  organisation,  not  eoimposed 
wholly  or  mainly  of  persons  employed  by  or 
under  the  Crown,  of  which  he  Is  a  member 
at  the  date  \\-hen  he  so  becomes  an  estab- 
lished civil  servant.  If  under  the  rules  there- 
of there  has  at  that  date  accrued,  or  begtm  to 
nccrue,  to  him  a  right  to  any  future  payment 
during  incapacity,  or  by  way  of  superannua- 
tion, or  on  the  death  of  himself  or  his  wife, 
or  .15  provision  for  his  children;  or 

(c)  a  person  who  in  addition  to  tielng>  an 
e.5tabllshed  civil  servant  L".  apart  from  hts 
service  as  suth.  also  engaged  in  some  other 
employment  or  occupation  from  iselng  a 
member,  delegate,  or  representative  of  any 
trade  union  or  organtration,  of  which  the 
primary  object  is  to  Infltience  or  affect  the 
remuneration  or  conditions  of  employment 
of  persons  engaged  tn  that  employment ,  or 
occupation. 

(3)  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
aataMMMd  civil  servant  who  OTr.irnvenes  the 
legUlatlUBS  made  under  this  »e<- 1  ton  shall  be 
disqualified  for  being  a  meml>er  of  the  Ctrtl 
Senrtce: 

Provided  that.  In  the  cftse  of  a  first  offenee, 
3  civil  servnnt  shall  forthwith  be  warned  by 
the  head  at  hts  department,  and  the  sa:d  dls- 
r«aaltflCBtlon  shall  not  tske  effect  if  within 
one  month  after  such  warning  the  civil  serv- 
ant ceases  to  contravene  the  said  regulstlons, 

(3)  In  this  section — 

(a)  the  expression  "established  dril  serv- 
ant" means  a  person  serving  in  an  eseaWlahed 
rapacity  In  the  permanent  sen-ice  of  the 
Crown,  and  irtrludes  any  person  who.  having 
been  granted  a  certificate  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice C?omml6«lon,  Is  serving  a  probationary 
period  preliminary  to  estiMlshment:   and 

(bi  the  expi-easicn  "conditions  of  employ- 
ment" means  in  relation  to  persons  other 
than  persons  empl'-yed  by  or  under  the 
crown  the  conditions  of  employment  cf  per- 
sona employed  under  a  contr«ct  of  service. 

6  (1)  It  shall  not  be  lawfn!  for  any  local 
or  othOT  public  authority  to  make  it  a  condi- 
tion of  the  employment  or  continuaiiCe  In 
employment  of  any  person  that  he  shall  or 
sliall  not  be  a  member  of  a  trade-union,  or 
to  Impose  any  coxtdiiiuQ  upon  pers.'ms  em- 
ployed by  the  authority  whprcby  employees 
who  are  or  who  are  not  membsra  of  a  trade- 
union  are  liable  to  be  placed  !n  any  respect 
either  directly  or  indirectly  under  any  dis- 
ability ot  dlsadvanta^  as  comparsd  wtvb 
other  employees. 

(2)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  lor  any  local 
or  other  public  authcrity  to  make  tt  a  con- 
dition of  any  conUact  made  or  prcpoacd  to 
be  made  with  the  authority,  or  of  the  con- 
sideration or  acceptance  of  any  tender  In 
connection  with  such  a  contract,  that  any 
person  to  be  cmpluyed  by  any  party  to  the 
contract  shall  or  shall  not  be  a  member  of 
a  trade-union. 

(3)  Any  conditksn  Imposed  tn  contraven- 
tion of  this  section  shall  be  vc^d. 
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There  shAll  be  added  to  section  S  of 
Oknaplracy  and  Protection  of  Property 
1175.  the  following  provision,  that  la  to 


ny  peraon  employed  by  a  local  or 
nibllc  authority  wilfully  breaka  a  con- 
Mr/Ice  with  that  authority,  know- 
having  reaaonable  cauae  to  beUeva 
tha  probable  conaequen'^e  of  his  so  do- 
( ither  alone  or  In  combination  with 
olhen  will  be  to  cause  Injury  or  danger  or 
grave  Inconvenience  to  the  community,  he 
liable,  on  lummary  conviction,  to  a 
ojot  cscaMllag  £10  or  to  imprlaonment 

arm  not  ascecding  3  months." 
Vflthout  prejudice  to  the  right  of  any 
having   a  suf&rlant    interest   In    the 
lought  to  sue  or  apply  for  an  Injunc- 
restrain  any  application  of  the  funds 
t4ade-union  In  contravention  of  the  pro- 
of this  act.  an  injunction  restraining 
Application  of    the   funds  of   a   trad?- 
in  contravention  of  the  provlalons  of 
1  of  this  act  may  be  granted  at  the 
upon  the  application  of  the  Attorney 
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he  application  of  this  section  to  Scot- 
there  shall  be  substituted  therein  for 
to  an  Injunction  references  to  an 
and  for  the  reference  to  the  At- 
Oenerul  a  reference  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
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8.   1 1 )  "niia  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Trade 

Disputes  snd  Trade  Unions  Act.   1927.   and 

be  con<<trued   as  one  with  the  Trade 

Act-s.  1871  to  1917.  and  this  act  and 

llrade  Union  Acts.  1871  to  1917.  may  be 

together  aa  the  Trade  Union  Acts.  1811 
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For  the  purpoaaa  of  this  act — 
the    ezpreaslLtn    "strike"    means    the 
of  work  by  a  body  of  persons  em- 
ploye^ In  any   trade  or   industry   acting  In 
or    a   concerted    refuaal.    or    a 
under  a  common  understanding  of 
lumber  of  persons  who  are.  or  have  been 
to  continue  to  work  ur  to  accept 


vassal  Ion 


comb  nation. 


en  ployed, 
pliyment; 


\       (bil  the  expression  "lock-out"  means  the 

cloair  g  of  a  place  of  employment  or  the  sus- 

of  work,  or  the  refusal  by  an  em- 

to  continue  to  employ  any  number  of 

employed  by  him  In  consequence  of 

te.  done  with   a  view   to  compelling 

persons,  or  to  aid  another  employer  in 

uiR  persons  employed  by  him,  to  ac- 

erms  or  conditions  of  or  aHecting  em- 

and 

a    strike    or    lock-out    shall    not    be 

to  be  calculated  to  coerce  the  Oov- 

t  unless  such  coercion  ought  reason- 

b*  expected  as  a  consequence  thereof. 

This  act  ahall  not  extend  to  Northern 

except   that   the   pro%  islcns  of   this 

relating  to  clvU  servants  shall  apply  to 

ervants  employed  in  Northern  Ireland 

administration  of  services  with  respect 

the  Parliament  of  Northern  Ireland 

power  to  make  laws. 

The  enactments  mentioned  in  the  sec- 

hedule  to  this  act  ore  hereby  repealed 

extent  specified  In  the  third  column  of 

ichedulc. 
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T  le  Proposed  Loui  to  Great  Britaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

BON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or  NxaaAsxa 
IN  TtEE  STINATK  OF  TE3  UNTTSD  STATi3 

Thursday.  January  31  (leffisUttive  day  of 

Friday.  January  IS).  1946 

WHERRY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

nnaxllxnciis  cox^ent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Ucoao  an  addreaa  entitled  "Should 


Ui\ 


Congress  Approve  the  Pioposed  Loan  to 
Britain?  ■  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Brooks  1  t)efore  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  January  IS.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa-;  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Mr.  ICacKeevtr.  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  very  generoua  and  kind  Invitation  and 
your  kind  introduction.  I  never  cease  to 
worry  about  any  opportunity  that  has  been 
given  to  me  to  speak  to  any  dlstlngulahed 
group  of  eltlaens  and  tonight  is  no  excep- 
tion. In  fact.  It  U  ampUhed  a  bit  by  the 
fact  that  I  am  to  tflaeuaa.  in  part,  a  subject 
that  was  dlSCTf  ad  before  here  on  December 
11  by  Mr.  Philip  Reed. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  the  joint  session  of  the  Illinois  Manu- 
faettuers'  Association  and  the  Illinots  Manu- 
facturers' Costs  Associstlon. 

Before  I  go  further.  I  have  Just  heard  about 
a  matter  that  I  should  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion. We  have  Just  come  out  of  th*  worst 
war  in  all  recorded  history.  V/e.  out  here  in 
the  Middle  We&t.  have  taken  a  leading  part 
in  the  production  of  the  instruments  of  war, 
and  that  docan  t  Just  happen.  It  Is  a  result 
of  leadership:  the  result  of  patriotism,  and  I 
have  Just  learned  that  Oen.  Thomaa  Ham- 
mond, who.  in  the  early  days  of  this  war. 
was  the  Chief  of  the  Chica':<o  Ordnance,  has 
Just  been  awarded  the  highest  award  that 
the  War  Department  anu  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  can  give  to  a  civilian  in  the 
war  effort,  the  exceptional  meritorious  serv- 
ice award,  which  will  soon  be  presented  to 
him.  At  least.  I  want  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments, and  I  em  sure  you  v/ant  to  pay  yours 
to  Gen.  Tom  Hammond,  tonight.  General 
Kfimmond:  (General  U<unmond  arose  and 
w;s  applauded : ) 

I  have  seen  the  record  of  this  great  Chicago 
Ordnance  Department.  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent it  sometime,  and  I  may  do  so  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  show 
what  we  out  here  In  the  Middle  West  really 
have  contributed,  not  only  in  leadership,  but 
Industrial  production  as  well.  I  have  also 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  man  who  followed 
General  Hammond.  Col.  John  Slexak.  who 
has  done  an  equally  magulQcent  Jcb.  [Ap- 
plause.) 

The  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to  me 
tonight  could  probably  be  divided  into  many 
sections:  The  world  affairs,  forelttn  policy, 
our  participation,  and  our  responsibilities. 
They  are  all  vast  and  cannot  be  treated  light- 
ly or  hurriedly.  We  are  the  leading  power  of 
the  world  and  our  rcsjjonslbtlSty  is  very,  very 
great,  and  it  should  not  b*  approached  with 
any  rense  of  narrowness  or  partlaanahlp  or 
bteotry.  We  have  finally  arrived  at.  and  we 
are  presently,  the  outstanding  example  of 
man's  humanity  to  man.  We  have  also 
proven  that  we  can  develop  as  a  pecp'e  Into 
the  fiercest  fighting  force  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

The  loan  which  I  have  been  asked  to  dls- 
CUS3.  is  not  a  simple  loan.  It  is  one  of  a 
ssrlea  of  agreements.  Its  cocipllcatiou  is 
confused  by  the  number  o<  agreements.  It 
was  presented  to  the  Congress  accompanied 
by  two  statements  from  the  joint  executive 
departments  tf  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Slates:  two  financial  agreements,  one  for  a 
lorn  of  •3.'750.000.0CO.  and  the  other,  the  final 
settlement  of  the  lend-lease  that  deals  with 
more  than  e20.000.OCO.000  worth  of  goods  and 
services  which  we  rendered  to  the  United 
Kingdom  alone.  And.  it  was  connected,  as 
It  waa  presented  to  Great  Britain,  with  their 
acceptance  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement, 
which  Is  complicated  \n  Itatif  bscsuse  It 
comprises  two  separate  undertakings;  name- 
ly, the  monetary  fund  devised  to  develop  and 
mlwtalM  soma  kind  of  stable  currency 
thrau^ant  ths  world,  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tloa  Bank.    In  addition  to  this,  there  was 


sent  to  the  Congress  and  will  be  presented  '  o 
the  Congress,  a  commercial  policy  declari- 
tion  that  has  to  be  discussed  some  day. 
socnsbow.  in  the  future.  This  commercial 
poUcy  dsclaration  Is  a  result  of  two  dllIere:U 
agrscmsnts;  namely,  the  statement  that  was 
issued  originally  in  the  Atlantic  Ciiarter  and 
aecuon  7  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreement,  iiy 
which  we  furnlahed  so  much  aid  to  Great 
ErlUin. 

I  am  sure  you  are  clear  now  as  to  Jist 
exactly  where  we  are.  I  feel  about  like  tue 
lawyer  who  was  explaining  to  the  Judge  when 
he  said.  "Judge,  this  law  is  based  upon  a 
statute  that  was  passed  In  1664.  amended  by 
another  sUtute  in  1(184.  It  was  partially  le- 
pealed  by  an  enactment  of  the  legislature 
In  1754.  but  was  reestablished  by  the  legis- 
lative act  of  18C1.     Do  you  follow  me.  Judgi?" 

The  Judge  said,  "Yes.  but  if  I  knew  my  «ay 
back  I  would  quit  you  now."     {Laughter, 

The  loan  to  Great  Britain  has  been  p.*e- 
sented  on  several  grounds,  and  If  I  car.  1 
want  to  clarify  the  terms.  Tou  hear  tl^e  term 
"tour  billion  four  hundred  million"  and  again 
the  term  "three  billion  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  million."  The  four  bllUon  four  hund  ed 
million  comprises  the  loan  of  three  bill  on 
seven  hundied  and  fifty  million  plus  hIx 
hundred  and  fifty  million,  which  Is  :he 
definitive  final  settlement  of  mo^B  tl.an 
•2u.0OO.0CO,0C0  worth  of  goods  which  ^e  sup- 
plied to  Great  Britain  during  the  w^r.  plus 
all  the  goods  she  has  received  since  VJ-cav. 
plus  all  of  the  surplus  property  belonging  to 
the  United  States  within  the  United  Kiig- 
dom.  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
American  Government,  plus  all  of  the  in- 
stallations in  which  we  have  an  Interest 
within  the  United  Kingdom. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  million  of  the 
six  hundred  and  fifty  million  is  for  the  goods 
that  they  received  from  us  after  VJ-<lay. 
Many  of  them  are  salable  goods.  The  $5)2.- 
000,000  balance  Is  for  settlement  of  all  the 
other  goods  comprising  almost  $20,000.0  X),- 
000.  plus  the  surplus  property,  plus  the  f<KXl. 
pliis  the  ammunition,  plus  the  guns,  plus 
our  Interest  in  the  installations  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  So.  If  we  may  clarify 
our  discussion.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  loan  of  three  billion  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  is  only  part  of  the  total  agree- 
ment, which  I  contend  was  forced  upon  the 
British  people. 

I  wish  to  read  to  you  the  statement  I  lave 
released  to  the  press  and  then  I  wish  to  dis- 
cuss it  a  lit  Lie  further. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  loan  of  $3.7SO.CO0.CC0 
to  Great  Britain  for  many  reasons.  It  was 
not  presented  to  the  British  Parliament  on 
Its  own  merits  and  it  will  not  be  so  presented 
to  the  American  Congress.  It  was.  and  will 
be.  presented  in  conjunction  with  the  ag.-cc- 
ment  finally  settling  all  lend-lease  accounts 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brirain 
whereby  we  virtually  forgive  more  than  120.- 
OCO.OCO.OOO  of  lend-lea-^e  for  practically  noth- 
ing, and  it  is  presented  In  conjunction  wi  h  h 
proposed  future  program  of  co.Timercla]  pc  Ucy 
declaration  which  is  full  of  evasive  prom  sea. 

In  short,  we  forgive  more  than  t20.000.CCO  - 
000  lend-lease  debt,  and  give  up  a  frcch  taiee 
billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  million  Amer- 
ican dollars  and  get  contracts  of  future  pri)m- 
Iscs  full  cf  escape  clauses  and  locpho:es  It 
Is  not  the  kind  of  a  loan  that  any  busir.sss- 
man  in  America  wound  make  and  recommend 
to  the  company  he  heads. 

I  am  cpposed  because  the  British  didn't 
want  thl.s  lean,  but  we  forced  them  to  takj  It. 
along  with  their  hasty  agreeing  to  Bretton 
Woods,  settling  lend-lease  ccccunts.  \nd 
agreeing  to  some  time  consult  r.bout  lowe: ing 
tarlfls  and  eliminating  impeilal  prefer* nee 
in  foreign  trade. 

When  the  discussions  originated  last  sum- 
mer, the  British  press  and  the  Britrsh  mgo- 
Uators  frankly  and  honestly  stated  they 
didn't  want  a  loan.   They  couldn't  pay  a  loan. 


They  wrsnted  a  grant-ln-nid  cr  another  r'-ft 
or  at  least  an  interest-free  loan  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 

Sydney  Campbell,  financial  editor  of  Reu- 
ter's.  SHid  In  July: 

"Ctae  tlilng  should  be  made  cloar  about  the 
prssept  dlsctuslons  In  the  United  EvStes 
stout  a  loan  of  three  to  five  billion  dollars  to 
Britain.  Britain  would  almost  certainly  re- 
fuss  .  h  loan,  however  blp  it  miglit  be 
cr  ho  w  the  Interest.  They  are  rather 
mystified  as  to  why  Americans  trouble  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  A  grant-in-aid  would,  of 
course,  be  accepted." 

Lord  Ke3mes.  the  principal  British  nego- 
tiator, also,  frankly  expressed  th»lr  position. 
He  arrived  In  September  and  he  told  us  he 
was  here  to  meke  some  kind  of  an  a'r.ing-?- 
ment  about  lend-lease,  and  about  some  v/ny 
cf  helping  England  struggle  out  of  her  eco- 
nomic dlfflculcles.  But.  there  was  one  thing 
he  wanted  to  make  plain  to  us.  That  was. 
Britain  could  not  afford  to  make  a  commercial 
loan  In  this  country.    To  quote  him,  he  said: 

"No  doubt  an  easy  course  would  be  for 
you  to  offer  and  for  us  to  put  our  name  to 
a  substantial  loan,  en  more  or  less  commer- 
cial terms,  without  either  party  to  the  trans- 
action troubling  to  pay  too  much  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  likelihood  of  our  being 
i.ble  to  fulfill  the  obiiga-lons  which  we  were 
undertaking. 

"  'However  this  may  be."  he  said,  'we  shall 
rot  lend  ourselves  to  any  tuch  soft  and  de- 
ceptive expedient.'  He  continued:  "We  are 
not  In  the  mood,  and  we  believe  and  hops 
that  you  are  not  In  the  mood,  to  repeat  the 
experiences  of  last  time's  war  debt.  We 
would  far  rather  do  what  we  can  to  get  on 
ns  best  we  can  on  any  other  lines  which  are 
open  to  us."  " 

Tl'.e  New  York  Times,  commenting  at  the 
time,  E&M: 

'Not  only  did  he  fear  that  deception  would 
prubably  have  a  very  short  life,  but  it  would 
be  extremely  shortsighted  If  the  absence  of 
friction  and  bad  feeling  between  th?  two 
countries  is  one  of  the  principal  aims." 

Nevertheless,  our  negotiators  insisted  they 
accept  a  loan  of  $3,750,000,000  at  1  62  percent 
Interest  over  a  65-year  period,  even  though 
we  win  have  to  borrow  this  money  from  the 
American  people,  paying  at  least  2>2  percent 
Interest  through  the  sale  of  additional  bonds. 
The  agreement  provides  that  the  interest 
from  the  British  does  not  start  until  the 
end  of  6  years,  and  then  at  any  time  the 
United  Kingdom  decides  that  the  exchange 
condliicns  are  not  f.7Vorable  they  can  request 
H  waiver,  and  the  United  States  must  grant 
it.  There  is  no  provision,  however,  that  the 
American  people  will  not  have  to  pay  the 
2*2  percent  Interest  every  year  and  the  prin- 
cipal, too.  in  the  event  of  a  British  default. 

The  British  couldn't  pay  a  $4,000,000,000 
debt  after  the  last  war.  They  thcmselvos  tell 
us  they  can't  pay  it  now.  And  still  our  ne- 
gotiators insisted  on  calling  It  a  loan  and 
demanded  that  the  British  acctpt  it  as  such. 

1  an»  oppctfed  to  It  because  I  am  confident 
that  It  will  prove  to  be  a  gift  and  the  lan- 
guage and  form  of  the  agreement  is  subter- 
fuge to  deceive  the  American  people  and  to 
make  It  sasler  for  those  whone  interests  are 
largely  concerned  with  foreign  trade  to  secure 
lt.s  approval  by  the  American  Congre«s. 

The  British  believe  that  the  $4.000  000,000 
they  spent  for  munlticms  of  war  before  we 
established  Lend-Lease  should  be  paid  back 
to  them  now  in  the  form  of  this  gift.  They 
frankly  ptated  so,  and  asked  for  this  amount 
BS  a  gift  or  a  grant-in-aid.  This  supposed 
loan,  coupled  with  diverse  and  sundry  other 
agrssments  and  Joint  statements  with  loop- 
holes and  escape  clauses,  is  a  complicated 
method  for  accomplishing  this  unwarranted 
request. 

Lord  Keynes.  In  explaining  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  reasons  why  this  supposed  loan  had 


tvT  be  accepted  Instead  of  an  out-and-out 
grant  or  gift,  said:  "The  American  Congre)?s 
and  the  American  people  have  never  accepted 
any  literal  principle  cf  equal  socrlfice.  flnn- 
clal  or  otherwise,  between  all  cf  the  Alhed 
pnr.lclpantB." 

Yovi  simply  cannot  sell  that  theory  to  the 
/»merican  soldiers  who  stormed  and  streamed 
H'Tcss  Normandy  Beach,  constituting  over 
three-fourths  of  the  total  nimiber  of  men 
flphtlng  on  the  western  front. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  because  It  Is  a  part  of^ 
several  amercements,  one  of  which  wines  out' 
our  contribution  of  more  than  20,000.000.000 
ATfierican  dollars  without  securing  a  single 
additional  island  ba.'^e  for  our  Nuvy  or  Air 
Ccrps  for  cur  own  protection  and  the  peace 
of  the  world  In  the  future:  because  we  give 
bU  surplus  property  and  all  construction  and 
Installations  located  in  the  United  Kingdom 
without  acquiring  any  permanent  rights  in 
airports  built  by  American  sacrifice,  blood. 
and  money  throughout  the  British  Em.-^lre  to 
aid  our  future  civilian  commerce  as  we 
struggle  to  pay  the  debt  caused  by  our  enor- 
moxjs  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  loin  to  any  foreign 
government  of  billions  of  dollars  at  1.62  per- 
cent interest  as  long  r.s  ve  chsxgc  liU  veterans 
of  our  own  country.  Including  our  badly 
Wounded  men,  4  percent  on  the  money  we 
loan  them  to  establish  their  homes  or  bvisl- 
ne.'^ses  when  they  return  and  give  them  nc 
waiver  of  interest  and  no  consultation  clauses 
to  adjust  the  payment  of  the  principal. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  gift  of  $4,400,O0Q,OGC 
cf  the  American  people's  money  under  the 
guise  of  a  loan  that  has  no  collateral,  know- 
ing full  well  that  it  Is  only  the  forerunner  of 
additional  huge  loans  to  Russia,  China, 
Prance,  the  Netherlands,  and  all  the  rest  U) 
come. 

We  have  already  made  a  loan  to  Great  Brit- 
ain through  the  Reconstruction  Flnanco 
Corporation.  We  have  conunitted  ourselvea 
to  the  extent  of  $2,700,000,000  for  UNRRA. 
We  have  extended  the  credit  capacity  of  thu 
Export-Import  Bank  to  $3,500,000,000.  Wii 
have  committed  our  country  to  contribute 
?5 .925 .000, COO  to  the  Bretton  Woods  Fund  and 
Bank.  We  have  authorized  vast  changes  In 
our  exj>ort-import  status  through  the  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  vast  loans  or  gifts  to 
any  foreign  countries  Ontll  the  administra- 
tion tells  the  people  honestly  how  many  de- 
mands or  requests  it  has  received  up  to  date 
and  presents  a  balance  sheet  to  shew  the 
American  people  Just  what  cur  foreign  com- 
mitments really  are  and  what  additional  bur- 
den each  gift  or  so-called  loan  will  place  on 
our  already  heavy  and  strained  economy. 
I  Applause.) 

I  am  opposed  to  any  series  of  world-wide 
gifts  or  loans  that  play  a  part  of  the  Lord 
Keynes  and  the  American  New  Deal  plan  for 
a  world-wide  .WPA  project  that  will  lower 
our  American  standard  of  living  at  a  time 
when  we  are  beset  with  Nation-wide  strlki's 
demcndJng  an  even  higher  standard  of  living 
in  America  this  very  night. 

In  presenting  the  so-called  loan  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  Great  Britain,  Lord  Keynes 
stated,  and  I  quote  him  again: 

"Fifthly — and  perhaps  this  Is  the  consider- 
ation which  is  least  prominent  In  peoples 
minds — the  United  States  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  high-living  and  a  high-cost  country. 
Their  wages  are  two  and  a  half  times  ours. 
These  are  the  historic  classical  methods  by 
which.  In  the  lon^  run,  International  equi- 
librium will  be  restored." 

I  am  opposed,  for  I  know  that  this  loan 
does  not  meet  the  full  financial  needs  of 
Great  Britain,  but  Is  merely  a  stopgap  a)-- 
rangement  which  we  have  forced  ujron  them 
in  connection  with  the  other  agreements  that 
are  presented  with  it.    It  will  lead  only  to 


bad  feelln?  and  IJl-wlll  between  our  two 
countries  who  should  always  be  the  closest 
friends  in  peace. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  who  so  gallantly 
led  the  British  Empire  through  the  darkest 
hours  of  Its  history,  also  oppossd  this  loan 
and  allied  dgreemeuts  and  led  his  colleagues 
in  abstaining  from  voting  for  them,  saying 
en  December  12.  1945,  in  the  Bouse  cf  Com- 
mons: 

"It  is  a  pity  that  we  should  have  allowed 
a  commercial  loan  agreement  to  be  mixed  up 
and  llnl.cd  up  with  our  trtmaactloiu."  Hs 
Suld  further:  "Not  only  la  there  disappoint- 
ment, there  Is  deep  misgiving  as  to  what  the 
consequsncea  will  be  and  also  our  ability, 
liuwever  hard  we  try,  to  dische.rge  success- 
fully the  obligation  imposed  upon  ua," 

I  agree  with  Ur.  Churchill. 

If  we  are  going  to  futgive  $30,000,000,000 
of  lend-lease  obligation.  l*?t'8  do  it  on  iu  own 
meriis  and  let's  secure  some  permanent  rights 
to  basos  and  airports  which  were  buugat  with 
the  blood,  sweat,  tears,  and  money  of  the 
American  people. 

II  we  are  going  to  make  commerrial  loans, 
let  us  make  them  on  sound  commercial  terms 
with  (X}ilateral  to  secure  them. 

For  the  sake  of  future  gcxxl  and  friendly 
relations  between  our  two  countries  who 
were  such  stanch  allies  In  the  war  and 
should  be  such  close  friends  in  peace,  for  the 
salie  of  protecting  tlie  standard  of  living  of 
our  people  who  must  carry  the  heavy  burden 
of  our  present  enormoi's  national  debt,  for 
the  sake  of  being  honest  with  the  American 
people  whose  money  we  would  be  giviiig  away, 
this  British  loan  agreement  should  be  de- 
feated, and  I  shall  ojjpose  It  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.    |  Applause.  | 

I  said  when  1  started  that  it  was  difflcult  to 
know  where  to  start  and  where  to  stop. 
There  are  many  questions  connected  with  It. 
What  is  the  alternative?  They  always  say  U 
you  oppose  something,  you  ought  to  present 
an  alternative.  I  have  said  I  would  oppose 
this  loan  and  I  do,  because  1  know  that  this 
does  net  meet  even  the  financial  needs  of 
Great  Britain.  She  owes,  in  addition  to  It, 
twenty  billion  or  twenty-five  billion — ^I  don't 
know  what  the  figure  is. 

When  I  say  these  things.  I  am  not  speaking 
disparagingly  of  Great  Britain.  Nobody  can, 
in  my  presence,  without  challenge,  belittle 
the  sacrifice,  the  ccura;!;e,  the  devotion,  the 
fortitude,  the  patriotism  of  the  British  people. 
They  are  in  trouble,  but  they  are  the  master 
diplomats  of  the  whole  world,  and  suddenly 
we  become  the  leading  power  of  the  m'orld 
and  we'd  better  stay  the  leader  and  net  be 
drawn  down  or  we  will  not  fulfill  our  ihlsslon, 
as  God  has  given  us  the  right  and  the  power 
to  do.  Living  as  we  do,  without  titles,  with- 
out distinction  of  religion  or  race  or  cree-d, 
v/e  have  become  the  most  powe.-fui  people  on 
earth  and  we  must  now  assert  our  leadership, 
and  when  we  meet  a  problem  presented  Hire 
Great  Britain's,  we'd  better  analyze  it  and 
do  It  hontsUy  so  the  American  people  who 
will  pay  the  bill  will  know  what  their  obliga- 
tions will  be  and  then  give  them  a  chance  to 
decide  whether  they  want  to  undertake  it. 

Great  Britain  owes.  In  addition  to  the  $20.- 
000,000.000  lend-lease  which  we  will  forgive, 
ei4.000.000.000  in  the  sterling  area.  Those 
sterling  bloc  countries  through  the  necessity 
of  war  have  blocked  their  sterling  so  that  it 
Is  not  available  for  trade  outside  of  that  area. 
I  say.  Great  Britain  owes  in  that  area  alone, 
%14  000,000.000.  She  has.  according  to  Mr. 
Dal  ton.  the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer.  $1,- 
800,000,000  in  gold  axul  dollar  reserves  today. 
They  have,  in  addition,  what  Is  variously  es- 
timated to  be  between  two  billion  five  hun- 
dred million  and  three  billion  five  hundred 
million  liquid  assets  in  foreign  investments, 
many  of  them  in  our  country.  They  have, 
according  to  another  report.  4.000.000,000 
pounds  of  WOOL    The  world  needs  clothes.    We 
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cast  fet  thsm  even  for  our  returning  aoN 

Th»jr  mlgbt  very  well  acll  this  wool. 

plan  u  I  see  It  under  this  lean  Is 

to  loan  tJaem  $3,750,003,000  and  they 

111  sell  some  of  their  aa8(>ts  to  satisfy 

)ther   creditors   within   their   sterling 

But.  all  this  la  belne  done  at  the 

of  the  American  people  under  the 

tbat  Great  Britain  will  some  day  give  up 

1  nperlal  preference. 

you  my  word  tonight  that  th*y  have 

'.•en  rp  their  imperial  preference,  and 

this  loan  they  are  not  obliged  to  give 

imperial  picference  nnd  they  never 

n  the  darkest  hours  of  Britain's  bls- 

hen  Churcinlll  was  leading  them  and 

didn't  have  any  Idea  whether  tliey  could 

war.  and  when  cur  representatives 

i(dc!ng  him  to  agree  to  the  statement 

Atlantic  Charter,  even  then  he  pro- 

the    Imperial    preference    of    Oreat 

And.  later,  when  they  drew  up  the 

Aid   Agreement   by   which   we   were 

no  one  dreamed  It  would 

such  fantastic  flgure* — to  give  them 

.COO.OOO   of    American   gocds.   he   still 

the  British  Imperial  preference 

we  say  we  will  wipe  out  tho  $20  00.- 

to  Oreat  Britain,  that  Is  a  penercus 

t  and  we  are,   Indeed,  a   generous 
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It  ihM  said  In  Parliament  that  this  will 
ma^e  s  fine,  clean  finish  to  the  lend-lease 
bttwe^n  our  two  countries.     But  It  doesn  t 
It     for     the     American     people.     We 
paid  this  bill.     We  still  have  to  pay 
In^emt  on  these  $35  000  000.000  worth  of 
and  some  day  we've  got  to  earn  and 
:ca  to  pav  the  bonda  themaelvee  to  the 
people. 
sli^ply  don't  undentand  how  the  gentle- 
the  State  OeputaBent  and  the  Tr^as- 
•o  blithely  give  away,  with  a  broad 
twenty-Qve   billions  of  oblli?atlons. 
there  Isn't  a  man  In  this  room  or 
in  America  that  will  evel(j*ve  long 
to  finally  see  the  obll^^ation  met  by 
Aitierlcan  people  who  still  must  pay  it. 

I  quote  Winston  Churchill  when  he 
likdUig  the  Conservatives  and 

o  abstain  from  voting  for  this  loaa  la 

P^rlUiMnt.  aaytng  tbey  wanted  no  part 

respoBStbUlty  for  It?     Be  said  this: 

lly.  there  Is  one  p:iint  I  must  put  on 

about  the  Commercial  Policy  Dcclara- 


nt 


CO  ne 


eimi 
C  lu 


n? 


keep  those  words  In  your  mind  be- 
ou  are  going  to  hear  the  Treasury  and 
like  Mr.  Philip  R?cd— you 
Mr.  Vinson  and  Mr.  Acheson 
•bout  that  wonderful  golden  era  that 
when  the  Cnmme;trlal  Policy  Derla- 
Is  put  into  effect.  Under  this  agree- 
hey  make  no  agreement  except  they 
u't  in  the  futu.-e.  Eut.  while 
-chill  was  discussing  It.  I  rrpeat. 
Mr  Churchill: 
lly.  there  Is  one  point  I  mrst  put  on 
sbout  the  CvJinmerclal  Policy  Declara- 
nt my  first  meeting  with  President 
it  in  Argentia  in  1941.  I  was  very 
that  ih'  terma  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
^7  prejudiced  our  rl-rhts  to  mamtaln 
of  lipsilsl  preference, 
were  not  easy  days.  The  United 
W2S  neutral.  It  waa  hard  to  see  how 
cou'd  be  won.  but  even  then  I  in- 
that.  Similarly,  when  it  came  to 
•Ul  agreement.  I  rsasftssd  from 
t  the  e.xpltclt  issuranccs 
have  since  t>een  published,  we  were  no 
(onunitted  by  article  7  to  abandoning 


G^  stem 


would 


1  preference  than  was  the  United 
to  abolish  her  tariffs." 

you  that  as  an  Illustration  of  the 
of  the  British  on  the  coaaMreUl 
tlon  of  the  future. 

like  to  Uke  a  long  time  to  show 
tbej  were  here  asking  for  a  gtfv^ 


w  leo 


not  for  a  loan — when  they  were  here  asking 
for  a  grant-in-aid.  t^.ey  w:;re  told,  not  what 
Mr.  Vinson  said  the  otlier  ni^bt  en  the  radio. 
"The  gift  waa  not  possible";  they  vrere  told 
It  was  not  "practical  politics"  In  America  be- 
cause they  couldn't  get  the  Congress  to  go 
through  with  It.  But.  as  Mr.  Dalton  was 
crplaining  to  the  House  of  Commor.a,  a  new 
device  hns  been  Inserted,  the  waiver  cf  in- 
terMt.  And.  never  before,  said  be.  in  any 
•gratment  of  this  kind,  has  It  ever  been  in- 
stalled In  an  agreement.  Lord  Keynes  In 
urging  that  they  accept  It  said,  if  they 
(mecnlng  us)  u anted  to  preserve  the  es- 
sence ol  interest,  must  we.  the  British  be 
fooled?  The  terms  of  this  loan  are  more 
llbcr::!  with  no  interest  for  8  years  and  a 
w-ivcr  of  Interest  after  fl  years,  whenever  our 
exports  do  net  measure  up  to  50  tunes  what 
they  were  before -the  war.  He  said,  it  Is  even 
a  better  deal,  but  the  Congress  wouldn't  ac- 
cept It  any  other  way. 

That  Is  why  I  said  to  ycu  that  It  Is  a  de- 
vice to  deceive  the  Americun  people  and  to 
get  the  American  Congrfss  to  accept  It  as 
a  lorn.  If  we  m^ke  this  loan  to  Britain.  Rus- 
sia will  soon  be  here.  If  they  say,  "We've  got 
to  make  this  loan  to  Britain  for  peace" — 
there  will  be  no  peace  without  Russia.  If 
they  say.  "We've  got  to  make  this  loan  to 
control  the  atomic  bomb'— we've  got  the 
bomb.  We  are  the  ones  that  have  the  bomb. 
Other  countries  may  have  It.  Russia  may 
have  something  like  It.    We  don't  know. 

Cur  scientists— I  have  talked  with  many 
who  followed  the  bomb  from  beginning  to 
end.  I  have  talked  with  those  who  were 
present  at  the  demonstration  In  New  Mc.t^eo. 
I  talked  with  thoee  who  Qew  with  the  ele- 
ments that  made  up  the  bomb  on  the  tiny 
PaclTc  Isltrd.  I  Ulked  with  one  of  the  men 
whoI!cw  in  the  plane  that  dropped  the  botnb. 
They  ell  tsve  high  regard  for  the  Russian 
sclcalists.  but  they  will  all  tell  you  we  know 
nothing  at>out  whst  they  have  dene,  how  lar 
they  are.  and  there  will  be  no  pence  in  this 
world  until  Russia  raises  that  Iron  curtain 
of  secrecy  behind  which  she  will  not  even 
let  as  trusted  allies  as  we  take  a  lotk.  Rt-ht 
nc  -  they  are  meeting  In  the  United 

V.i  rjanlxatlcn.  they  sre  not  discussing 

the  terms  of  the  Atlant'c  Charter.  They  are 
not  dlsctissing  the  high  ideals  of  America. 
They  are  not  discussing  who  Is  running  hard 
ocrose  tl:e  little  natlcns  snd  why. 

If  We  don't  lock  out,  we  are  going  to  wind 
t-P  as  ■  i.'ators  to  subject  little  people 

and  d-  .;e  liberty  of  people  who  would 

like  to  be  free  even  as  our  forefathers  wanted 
to  be  free  when  they  were  ready  to  die  for  it 
In  1776.     I  Applause  I 

I  said  I  was  opposed  to  this  lean  becsuce 
It  is  a  part  of  so  many  other  agreements  snd 
our  leadeis  don't  give  us  a  balance  sheet  and 
tell  tis  wbat  our  commitments  are. 

Even  during  the  war  «e  had  to  get  our 
Inlormatlcn  fiom  the  Brlt*sh.  and  I  guess  we 
will  hive  to  get  it  from  Jiem  on  this  loan. 
to  I  cent  to  the  Parliament  and  got  th?  dis- 
cussion and  debates  in  the  Parlicment.  and 
I  httve  thcas  bar*. 

Lord  K?ynes  said  that  when  he  was  here 
the  demsnds  of  foreign  countries  for  like 
loans  were  reported  reliably  to  be  four  to  five 
times  as  much  as  their  maximum  demands. 
V.'ell.  If  th.iir  nn»»twft<i|n  demand  was  $6,000.- 
COO.OOO.  then  tbe  isqiMUs  are  already  in  for 
$20.0CO.0OOX)OO.  Will  that  satisfy  them? 
Will  that  buy  peace?  Whst  will  we  do  when 
we  grant  $20,000,000,000? 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  our  taxes  and 
our  borrowing  did  not  completely  meet  the 
expense  cf  this  Goeemment.  eo  we  dipped 
back  into  the  reserves  that  were  already 
svsilable  from  earlier  borrowings  from  the 
American  people.  But.  you  can't  go  on  for- 
ever deficit -spending  and  borrowing  to  pay 
for  tbe  deflciu  you  create  ahiie  you  are  dish- 


ing cut  money  to  the  world  under  the  guise 
It  is  good  for  the  American  woikingman. 

What  is  going  to  happen  to  us?  Tliat  Is 
what  Lord  Keynes  was  talking  about  when  he 
eaid.  '"The  American  people  are  rapidly  be- 
coming a  high-living  and  s  hiph-ccsi  ccun  ry. 
Iheir  wages  are  two  and  a  half  times  curs. 
These  sre  the  historic,  classical  methods  by 
wliich  in  the  long  rtai.  International  equilib- 
rium will  be  restored."  He  means,  v.e  'vlll 
te  restored  d'r,vn  to  the  le;el  of  the  rest  cf 
the  world.  There  Is  no  other  answer  to  taat 
one. 

T^u  cannot  tell  me  that  you  can  meet  the 
dcnuiads  of  the  strikers  of  this  coimtry.  ask- 
ing for  more  money,  which  puts  mere  c-.sts 
en  production,  by  adding  to  the  debt  of  :ur 
CLU.itry  in  continuct.s  vast  loans  to  foreign 
countries.  We  have  set  out  as  the  people  of 
a  greet  nation  to  raise  the  standard  of  living, 
and  »e  have  p.lrecdy  imposed  all  manner  of 
taxes  and  restrictions  and  controls,  sll  cf 
which  add  to  the  cost  of  our  production.  We 
have  unemployment  Inaurance.  old-age  in- 
surance, sickness  Insurance,  factory  Inspec- 
tion, regulation  of  investment  houses,  con- 
trol cf  cverythmg-and  now  we  will  eud  more 
wages,  and  then  ij-e  you  E^ing  to  let  the  goods 
c-me  in  here  from  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  where  -hey  pay  from  15  cents  to  tl  a 
day  for  slave  labor,  with  no  restrictions  t»nd 
nj  restraints — it  simply  does  not  add  up 

What  Is  happening  to  us  at  this  very  n  In- 
ute.  gentlemen.  Is  that  Lord  Koynes.  thp  flew 
Deal,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Stnte 
Department  cf  this  Government  hare  a  miijor 
operation  In  mfnd  for  our  entire  protec  ive 
t  t    L^^d   Ilcyncs  s~.ld   Is   the 

'  '  1  methods  by  which  In  the 

lon^  lun  international  equilibrium  will  be 
rertored."  The  plain  answer  to  that  Is  we 
win  be  restored  downward  Instead  cf  bringing 
them  up. 

To  those  who  Insist  that  we  nrust  make 
this  gift,  under  the  guise  of  a  lo.in.  to  pre- 
serve peace,  let  me  say— first,  you  cannot  juy 
peace:  snd  secjnd.  every  oth-r  nation  can 
Insist  on  a  slm'lar  gift  In  the  n«me  of  peice. 
and  we  simply  cannot  finance  this  whole 
worW. 

Great  Britain  needs  help.  E.ery  other 
cjuntry  of  conseqtienoe  needs  help  We 
dent  know  ourselecs  bow  broke  we  sre  or 
what  our  present  and  anticipated  commit- 
ments are. 

Great  Britain  needs  to  set  her  h  vse  In  or- 
der, the  should  adjust  her  debta  with  her 
sterling  area  countries  before  she  asks  mm 
to  add  mere  than  $4.0a3.000.000  more  to  ctir 
contribution  to  her  welfaje. 

Then  she  should  usf  •'dlt  we  give  Jier 

to    mcdernize    her    y:  a    facilities    to 

raise  the  standard  of  iivmg  of  her  own  p»o- 
ple  and  the  millions  under  her  command  snd 
rule. 

The  whole  world  has  been  Mown  snd  torn 
by  the  roots  In  this  devsstattag  war  of  de- 
struction. No  country  can  meet  Its  obllt-a- 
tlons  and  survive  without  rigid  economy  and 
l^Td  work. 

We  cannot  survive  and  preserve  our  stand- 
ard of  living  or  our  representative  icrm  of 
povernmcnt  without  economy  and  har1  work. 
We  cannct  survive  as  a  people  living  under  a 
private  eoterpri&e  system  unless  we  get  to 
work  fast  to  produce  real  wealth  In  the  form 
of  goods  so  badly  needec  by  all  of  our  people. 

Maybe  we  will  hsve  to  have  new  leadership 
in  Washington.  Maybe  we  will  have  to  have 
a  better  leadership  at  home  as  well  as  in  our 
foreign  Lffsirs. 

What  we  need  most  desperately  In  foreign 
affairs  is  men  who  wUl  be  absolutely  honest 
with  the  Amerlcaa  people  and  not  try  to  fos- 
ter these  pet  schanes  by  drmgglng  us  down  to 
the  standards  of  the  rest  of  the  world  or  by 
giving  away  the  substance  of  America. 

We  need  diplomats  today  who  will  truly 
stand  up  for  Ame-lci.     I  Rising  appla  tisej 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WCCDRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  REccr.D,  I  Include  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Journal  and 
American  of  January  20,  1C16: 

The  Tbacedt  of  Thuman:  He  Has  Failed  the 
Nation  in  Caisis 

(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

I 

On  the  night  of  Thursday,  January  3, 
President  Truman,  speaking  over  the  radio 
from  the  White  House,  asked  the  Americjin 
people  to  Join  with  Sidney  HlUman's  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee  In  bringing  pressure 
upon  the  Congress  to  enact  a  program  of 
legislation  which  would  socialize  America 
and  foreclo&o  what  remains  of  American 
freedom. 

Principally  Mr.  Truman  urged  that  the 
despotic  powers  granted  on  the  pretense  they 
were  needed  for  war  be  strengthened  and 
extended  Into  peace. 

He  asked  that  the  OPA's  power  to  dictate 
the  price  at  which  a  citizen  may  buy  or  sell 
his  goods  and  services  be  confirmed  into  the 
far  future. 

In  addition,  he  a^ked  for  the  passage  of 
laws  extending  the  alrendy  vast  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy through  new  or  bigger  agencies  to 
look  after  emplojrment.  medical  care,  anti- 
discrimination, and  full  employment. 

And,  finally,  he  asked  for  a  bill  to  settle 
labor  disputes  by  referring  them  to  fact- 
finding boards  which  he  would  appoint. 

Tbe  program  advanced  by  Preeident  Tru- 
man Is,  with  the  exception  of  the  "fact  find- 
ing" boards,  the  program  of  the  PAC-CIO. 

It  Is  even  more  drastic  than  that  of  the 
popular  front  which  reduced  a  once  powerful 
France  to  a  mere  shell  that  collapsed  at  a 
touch  by  the  Germans.  It  Is  even  more  dras- 
tic than  the  British  Labor  program  which  has 
reduced  that  once  great  nation  to  a  mendi- 
cant bitterly  standing  on  the  International 
street  comer  snarling  for  alms. 

The  American  people  have  wanted  to  be- 
lieve m  Harry  8.  Truman.  They  have  wanted 
to  believe  In  him  as  a  plain  Amerlcen  who 
would  never  yield  to  the  .'^uperman  delusion 
and  who  would  battle  to  rid  the  White  House 
of  the  despotism  which  a  series  of  rubber- 
stamp  Congresses  and  the  war  had  lodged 
there. 

The  people  have  hoped  and  prayed  that 
President  Truman  would  use  the  trans^lon 
from  war  to  peace  to  mark  a  transition  from 
control  of  the  people  to  control  by  the  pecple. 

In  the  beginning  the  Truman  words  were 
fair  and  heartening.  Now  It  stands  revealed 
that  Harry  S.  Truman,  no  matter  how  good 
were  his  original  Intentions  and  no  matter 
how  good  are  his  present  Intentions,  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  name  only. 

Today  our  Nation  Is  In  crisis.  There  is  no 
point  In  being  optimistic  or  pessimistic. 
Those  words  are  worn  out.  The  facts  are 
plain. 

We  have  passed,  with  the  speed  that  night 
follows  day  and  with  scarcely  a  twilight,  from 
being  the  world's  dominant  power  with  the 
might  to  make  right  to  being  the  world's 
dominated  power  equally  Impotent  to  control 
either  our  external  or  our  internal  affairs. 

No  one  could  defeat  us.  No  one  has  de- 
feated us.    We  have  defeated  ourselves.    We 
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have  permitted  the  forces  of  evil  pretending 
to  be  the  forces  of  good  to  rob  us  ot  our 
birthright  of  freedom  and  cur  proud  chivalry 
that  the  Stars  and  Stripes  never  marches 
except  to  make  men  free. 

V*'e  have  been  robbed  of  our  blrthrlgh*.  and 
stripped  of  our  honor  because  President 
Truman  and  his  picked  associates  forming 
the  administration  have  had  neither  the  wit 
nor  the  courage  to  face  their  duties  as  A  nerl- 
cans  but.  on  the  contrary,  have  epprouched 
our  ereat  national  and  International  prob- 
lems with  the  capacity  and  the  attitude  of 
ward  politicians  and  have  permitted  them- 
selves to  be  the  tools  of  the  elQcient  and 
well -organized  groups  that  grew  up  Inside 
and  outside  the  departments  of  Government 
under  the  Roosevelt  administration  and 
which  for  an  indeterminate  ntimber  of  years 
before  his  death  were  really  running  Roose- 
velt. 

This  group  is  at  the  core  communistic 
and  takes  Its  orders  from  Moscow.  These 
are  the  guiding  spirits,  for  they  know  the 
technique  of  modern  revolution. 

But  the  strongest  men  are  the  political 
adventurers,  acting  as  the  heads  of  CIO 
unions,  who.  having  received  the  right  from 
the  Roosevelt  adminlEtration  to  make  face- 
less serfs  of  their  members,  have  combined  In 
a  ruthless  drive  against  private  ownership 
in  America  under  the  pretense  that  they 
are  only  asking  for  higher  wages  for  their 
serfs. 

This  drive  Is  becoming  an  unofficial  general 
strike. 

The  drive  would  not  be  possible  in  Its 
present  form,  were  It  not  for  the  Truman 
administration  program  of  Inflating  the 
money  supply  with  the  one  hand  and  at- 
tempting to  control  the  effects  of  inflation 
with  the  other  through  the  elaborate  and 
sinister  system  of  the  OPA. 

These  policies  are  being  used  as  pincers 
by  the  CIO  buccaneers  to  squeeze  out  private 
ownership  and  thus  despoil  America  of  the 
savings  of  the  millions  of  hard-working  men 
and  women  who  made  America  the  land  of 
opportunity. 

The  drive  is  being  conducted  with  the 
complete  ruthlessness  and  the  complete  con- 
tempt for  truth  and  honor  which  mark  every 
Communist  movement. 

It  can  be  made  to  mark  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  alien  control  cf  America.  It 
cannot  be  compromised. 

Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned.  Tru- 
man plays  the  piano. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  bar- 
rage of  criticism  descending  on  the  OPA 
it  is  encouraging  to  find  a  word  of  com- 
mendation in  the  editorial  columns  of  an 
Idaho  Republican  paper,  which  is  in- 
serted herewith: 

FAIKNESS  TO  ALL 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  Is  this 
month  having  Its  fourth  anniversary.  Born 
of  war  emergency,  the  boards  over  the  coun- 
try have  handled  rationing  and  price  control 
with  fairness  to  all  to  the  best  of  their  abUlty. 
Members  of  OPA  boards  and  employees  in 
offices  have  been  subject  to  severe  criticism 
at  times,  because  orders  from  higher-upts  were 
bound    to    catise    inconvenience    to    some. 


Tliose  who  served  on  boards  are  especlallf 
to  be  commended  for  their  good  work.  They 
served  without  pay,  giving  of  their  valuable 
time,  suffering  from  some  who  felt  they  were 
not  being  treated  right,  often  to  the  extent 
of  losing  friends  and  customers  in  their  own 
line  of  bufiiness. 

With  rationing  ended,  except  for  stigar. 
and  priC3  problems  increasingly  pressing 
under  the  dangers  of  Inflation,  the  boards 
are  now  known  as  Price  Control  Boards,  their 
major  Job  holding  the  price  line  steady  to 
keep  down  costs  of  living  In  communities. 
The  threat  of  Inflation  is  greater  today  than 
ever  before. 

Even  though  we  have  had  our  toes  tramped 
on  at  times,  let  us  now  be  broadminded  over 
the  past  of  rationing  and  the  price  control 
of  the  future.  The  work  cf  rationing  and 
price  administration  Is  truly  of  the  demo- 
cratic nature  of  "government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people." 


Loopholes  in  Election  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  31  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Loopholes  in  Election  Laws," 
written  by  me  and  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary issue  of  the  magazine  Nation's 
Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LooPHOtEs  IN  Election  Laws 

(By  Alexander  Wilet,  United  States  Senator 
from  Wisconsin) 

POLITTCAL  CAMPAIGNS,  IN  SPTTE  OF  CONGKEESIONAL 
INTENTION,  STILL  INVOLVE  PEACTICES  WHICH, 
THOUGH  WITHIN  THE  LAW,  ABE  UNFAIB  TO  THE 

VOTERS 

"Sad  as  It  may  seem  In  this  democracy  of 
ours.  Congressmen  must  be  greased,  that  is, 
wined,  dined,  and  bribed  for  their  votes,  and 
they  oan  be— very  effectively.  This  greasing 
process  costs  a  tidy  sum  with  every  session 
of  Congress.  That  is  what  your  dollar  goes 
for." 

The  dollar  referred  to  in  this  quotation 
WEis  the  political  assessment  on  each  member 
of  the  United  Automobile  Workers  Union  in 
the  1944  election. 

The  quotation  itself  is  from  a  letter  signed 
by  William  Booher,  financial  secretary  of 
UAW  Local  No.  2.  It  was  sent  on  July  6,  1913. 
to  union  workers  In  Flectwings,  Inc.,  Bristol, 
Pa. 

The  letter  is  In  the  record  of  the  Senate 
Campaign  Expenditures  Committee.  It  was 
written  to  Inform  CIO  members  why  they 
were  being  assessed  $1  per  head  for  the  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee's  campaign  chest.  Its 
writer's  ambition  was  apparently  not  only 
to  fill  the  congressional  seats  but  to  make 
them  pleasant  and  profitable. 

With  the  first  guns  already  booming  In  the 
1946  campaign,  the  threats  of  greased  elec- 
tions again  demand  the  voters'  attention. 

Though  Sidney  Hillman,  chairman  of 
PAC,  after  a  consultation  with  its  counsel, 
John  J,  Abt,  denounced  the  letter  as  stupid, 
tinfalr.  and  untrue  when  it  waa  produced  at 
the  committee  hearing,  nevertheless  It  indi- 
cates a  kind  of  thinking  that  has  no  place 
in  a  democracy. 
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Slush.  atoiMy  in  eUetlons 

■verroiU  kaowa  that  American  elections 

by  the  OM  of  alush 
for  peraonal  hrllMry 
Far  too  often. 
tainted  oAoney  lias  been  used  to  greaaa  the 
•l0e:lon  o  t  potltical  stooges.  The  very  use  ot 
pgmaue  ^ums  pf  mooey  by  any  one  private 
an  HsrttM  la  an  action 
ivarage  AsMrtaaa's  craw. 
and  State  lavs  to  limit  the 
tn  elections  are  on  the 
Ilxrpholes  and  weasel  words  are  so 
In  theni  that  a  steamroller  and 
o(  poltttcAl  workers  can  drive 
The  large-scale  actlvltlea  of  PAC  In 
OM  1»44  i  lectlea  and  tts  gmdag  lor  a  repeat 
performaiice  this  year  have  Itrntflfhted  the 
bare  spot^  in  these  laws  as  never  before. 

election  ab\»es  is  the  supreme 
to  lawmakers.     On  one  side  is  th^t 
tn  aroused  electorate,  an  essential 
for  demo  ratlc  government  where  every  cltl- 
aen  Is  frc^  to  eacpreea  his  opinions  and  to  par- 
;  oOetals.    ^or  that  reason. 


II 

w  who  a  «  eager  to  amend  the  present  taws 
and  plug  their  leoptaiaa  aaust  be  «rareful 
that  we  <  k>  not  tnfirtaife  o«  the  freedom  of 
wl  li:h  ts  the  right  of  every  worker,  of 
every  groi  :p.  and  of  every  organisation.  The 
obllgatiuij   of   Congraea   and   leglslaturee   ts 

ivacant  use  of 
Individual  dU- 
lenlsd  an  c<iQal  voice  in  decttooM 
to  rec  ulre  publicity  so  cltlsens  will  kxww 
what  Inti  rcsu  are  providing  the  money  and 
argtvaent  i.  For  half  a  century.  Congress  has 
baao  tryii  ig  to  meet  the  challenge. 
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review  of  past  lagMaUon  clearly 


showa  thi  t  the  preaant  VadanI  election  laws 
are  more  like  scattered  posts  which  can  be 
a  aoild  barner   against  sluab 
funds  an4  pressure  groups. 

became   suAcientJy    aroused   In 
i^ake  certain  election  practloaa  of 
t  era  amenaWe  to  the  Criminal 
Tljat  was  in  the  bappy  heyday  when 
torporatltns  boasted  of  carryhag  State  leg- 
Matxtfea  ^nd  Senators  In  their  vcet  pockets. 
~  ned   another   law   re- 

qntriBf  pfabUdty  of  campaign  expenditures. 

FijoAibltf  «o«M  ee«lrib«xioM 

Corrupt  Fraetleea  Act  was  not 

ulitll  1935.    In  addition  tr>  rnforcUig 

y  I  <t  collecttona  and  ex;iendlturea  for 

t  limlu  the  expenditure  by  a  can> 

or  Bouae  of  RepreeentaUves 

<nd  as  000.  respectively,  iinlssi  bla 

iwer  limit.    It  also  pro- 

by  any  eotparaUoD  or 

a  candldau  caaapalgnbiiff 

The  words  in  quotatlocM 

loopholes. 


The  on  y  aobetanttal  effect  of  the  Hatch 
Act   of    If  M   la   to   bar   Federal   clvU-eervtoe 
empUiyesej  from  political  actlvuiM.    Its  other 
are  eaelly  sKs  slsppiil.    it  itralts 
to   a   aaMeaal   candidate    or 
to  (HJjM  by  anv  Indlvidxul.  cor- 
■  orvaataatton.    It  generously  flses 
as  tbe  limit  for  contributions  to. 
by.  any  one  national  polltl- 
connmltte*.     State  or   local  committees 


or  or^nlMtioes  are  spcctflcaUy  eaempted 
fipoaa  any  ttmltotions. 

Tt»  fht  ttb-Oonoally  Lsb^^  Di9pute<>  .^ct 
wblcft  fbH  iwed  on  June  9S.  1M3.  added  labor 
tmioiia  %i  the  corporations  and  nstlonal 
banks  wM  •&  nre  banned  from  contrtbuttn*  to 
national  « lectloca.  * 

The  bftE  on  political  contributions  by  cor> 
psrations.  banks,  and  trade  tmlons  ser.-cs  the 


worthy  purpoee  of  prt»tectim  an  ______ 

stpckholder  or  merr.her  Trom  the  use  of  funds. 
In  which  he  has  an  Interest,  for  candidates  or 
political  parties  which  be  does  not  support. 
That  Ls  a  brt>ad  principle  of  sefegtauding  in- 
vestments In  which  political  activity  Is  only 
one  Incident. 

Mve  pertinent  are  the  loopliolea  In  the 
eletrtlon  laws.    In  brief,  ticy  are: 

1.  TTiese  ^deral  laws  apply  only  to  Presi- 
dential and  congreeslonal  elections.  They 
are  not  concerned  with  State  or  local  elec- 
tions. 

2.  They  do  not  prohibit  expenditures  la- 
beled "educatlcncl"  actlv.tlee  though  their 
practical  purpoee  may  be  to  e'ect  particular 
caadldatca.     Any  activity  to  promote  wider 

of  national  laaues  must  be  en- 
_  ;  but  it  should  not  be  given  a  fanciful 
label  to  avoid  the  election  laws  when  its  pur- 
poee u  purely  political. 

3.  A!so.  as  the  acts  are  largely  concerned 
with  cash  expenditures,  they  are  amblguoui 
In  evaluatin;;  many  possible  services  by  Indi- 
vlQuals.  corporations,  unions,  or  other  organ - 
Izations  which  are  in  contravontlon  of  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law  and 
which  may  be  more  helpful  than  money  In  a 
campaign. 

4.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Act  appUcaL  only 
to  elections  and  not  to  the  pariy  primaries 
where  candldatee  are  nominated,  which  i^i 
equivalent  to  election  in  many  Spates,  or  to 
the  aelactlon  of  delegates  to  natlonai  con- 
ventions which  draft  party  plaUorms  and 
naoae  candldatee. 

A.  While  the  act  prohibtta  eartaln  eoBtrlbu- 
tlons  to  a  candidate,  it  doee  not  pntUbIt  Sx- 
peodituree  by  the  same  orgauisaUasM  in 
behalf  of  a  candidate. 

«.  Though  the  Hatch  Act  limits  the  con- 
tribution of  an  Individual,  oorporauon.  or 
to  MjOOO  in  a  prtnuiry  or  elec- 
_     aa  vnilmited  "~-*rir  ct  tn- 
la  tbe  anaM  family  er  waaa  can 
each  contribute  up  to  that  aaaMBit. 

/  This  can  be  varied  by  orgaalalng  cam- 
paign  committees  under  different  name* 
s«eh  of  which  will  be  eligible  for  a  separate 
M.000  cootrlbutton  from  the  earns  individual 


8.  As  the  latter  may  eneounup;  campaign 
^y*  which  tried  and  true  party  wheel- 
nor»e«  will  not  control,  the  act  thoi«htfully 
includes  a  detour  atgn  by  eavrnpttng  State 
and  local  commlttoea.  Though  a  tS.000  000 
limit  is  set  for  a  national  committee  lack- 
pot,  each  regular  State  or  local  eoeunittee 
as  well  as  any  eommlttce  orfanlaad  for  a 
parucular  campaign,  can  collect  and  spend 
to  or  even  abowa  ta*  aame  limit. 

9.  The  Smith-Coonaily  Act.  while  bin-- 
Ing  labor  unions  Into  the  fold,  did  not  cloio 
any  loopholes  In  the  previous  ac:s. 

Theee  loopholea  ware  not  new.  but  it  re- 
mamed  lor  tbe  Ckafram  of  Industrtal  Or- 
ganiaatloae  to  go  through  them  in  a  bl< 
way  and  with  ail  the  fanfare  of  an  old-time 
tarchU(;ht  parade  on  a  national  seals. 

TWO  weeks  after  the  Smith-Connally  Act 
became  effective.  ciOs  executive  board 
organised  the  Puittioal  Actloti  Ooaualttee 
and  charged  It  with  the  task  mt  eeadUctlBg  a 
program  of  poliucal  educaUon.  Within  a 
aliort  tune  FAC  was  to  demonstrate  the 
clearest  object  leeeon  of  the  flaws  in  our 
•laction  atat«Mee.  Ito  apaaduic  to  the  1H4 
'•"'P**n  •»»•  America  a  preview  of  suil 
more  distasteful  sluah-fundtog  to  come  m 
tbe  1046  and  1MB  eleettons.  How  true  that 
preview  was  coaM  be  ssen  tn  the  104S  mayor- 
alty cleetkm  In  Detroit  when  PAC  put  on 
Jl  campaign  to  elect  a  DAW 
It.    Richard    Fmn)r*nstem.    nn 

»y*».  The  exact  ttxms  PAC  spent  In  Detroit 
are  unknown  but  it  is  known  that,  during 
the  1M4  fourth-term  campalgr.  t047.000  of 
funds  from  tmlon  trearartei  were  turned 
over  to  PAC.  ostensibly  for  educational 
expenditures 


aa 


Bow  ameh  aiore  was  turned  over  to  State 
and  iocril  PAC's  no  uue  cuts^e  PAC  will  ev<>r 
know.  It  may  have  been  many  millions  of 
dollars  more  and  may  have  resulted  in  the 
reproduction  of  far  mo:e  than  the  one  hun- 
dred million  pieces  of  literature  prluicd  and 
distributed  by  the  national  PAC. 

Pl'e  cheeky  for  tlCO.OCO  e..ch  In  thU 
t4M7,000  were  from  CIOs  natlonai  treasury, 
and  the  union  treasuries  of  ?he  AmMga- 
mated  Clothing  Workers,  the  United  Auio- 
T  ■-  -  Wrricers  of  America,  the  United  E'.ec- 
\  and  Mach.ne  Workers,  and  the 
United  Steeiworkera  of  America. 

No  universal  ooareton-frce  vote  was  taken 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  the  CIO  unions 
or  CIO  as  a  whole  for  the  allocation  of  such 
huge  sums  from  their  treasuries.  (For  that 
matter,  neither  did  John  L  Lewis  democrati- 
cally eonsult  all  of  his  miners  befcM-e  he  lent 
SJOO.OOO  to  the  Dentocratk:  Natlonai  Com- 
nnttee  In  1936.  a  loan  which  was  later  repaid. 
1  he  law  classlllea  mob  advances  of  loans  as 
contributions.) 

Funds  allocated  to  PAC  from  unions  may 
be  derived  from  one  of  two  sources  or  both : 
(a)  Special  political  aaaasments  on  mem- 
bers. 

<b)  The  union  traawules  accruing  frcm 
dues.  etc. 

In  either  ease,  two  stnfBtar  re(u!'.s  mcy 
obtain  • 

1.  The  funds  of  all  members  may  be  tiaed 
on  behalf  of  the  elactloo  of  candidates  to 
which  some  members  are  opposed.  (This 
would  be  aqvally  posalble  tn  the  case  of 
stockboMsra'  funda.) 

f .  Befdaal  to  allow  their  anion  treasuries 
to  be  so  assd  or  to  pay  Masaansets  ea  tbe 
line  may  cauae  members  to  be  expelled  out. 
n<;ht  or  things  may  be  made  so  uncomforta- 
ble for  them  that  they  vrlll  "volxintartly" 
quit  their  Jobs.  In  plants  with  mairt-- 
nanoe-cf -membership  contncta.  txich  loaa  of 
union  status  sutoaMttaaHy  dqprtvea  a  worker 
of  ha  Job. 

.The  Suparlor  Court  ot  Oook  Cotmty.  Ill . 
reeently  decided  a  case  on  this  point  ir.  favor 
of  a  wcrfclagakan.  The  dccteion  affected  92 
other  ea^>loy•es  in  the  same  plant  wtio  re- 
signed from  a  dO  union  on  the  ground  that 
I'  was  Ooaaaitadat  doniinaud.  The  Court 
ruled: 

"Morgan's  expulsion  from  unloa  aaaaiber- 
shlp.  which  In  turn  compels  the  amibifsi. 
under  the  mainUnauce-oi-memberehIp  con- 
tract, to  dlacharge  blm  regardless  of  his  value 
as  a  worker.  U  •  •  •  a  violation  of  his 
lexal  rights  and  cannot  be  suavalncd  " 

Un;ortunat*ly.  not  many  workers  alll  flght 
auch  a  case  in  the  oourU.  and  this  decUion 
haa  net  been  conf.rmed  by  higher  courts. 

PAC  makes  a  self-conscious  eA>rt  to  com- 
ply with  the  laUar  of  the  law.  From  the  Ume 
President  Rooaeeelt  was  rencmUiaUd  for 
President  in  1M4  until  he  was  reelected.  PAC 
f rnop  all  Ita  funds  gained  through  trade-union 
rl>)utions.  It  spent  only  those  funds 
1*4 70.000 1  gained  from  Individuals*  contrlbu- 
tiooa.  Thua.  Ur.  HiUman  could  claim  srru- 
pulous  eompllance  with  the  suictasi  possible 
interprstation  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
as  amended  by  the  Smith -Coonaily  Act  be- 
cauee  be  had  lived  up  to  the  law  by  abstala- 
ing  from  uaiog  trade-union  cuotnbutMns  in 
the  postprtwary  period. 

Sven  had  he  used  trade-union  contribu- 
tions during  that  petkid.  he  might  have  re- 
lied on  the  argument  that  PACs  coi^uibn- 
tions  were  expenditures  and  therefore  allow - 
able  under  (ho  law. 

To  broaden  the  source  of  individirsl  ct»n- 
IrlbuUoas.  particularly  from  nonuaon  sup- 
porters, the  Nation^  Cltiaecs  Pol  tica!  Action 
C^Ammlctee  was  created  In  July  1944  It  re- 
ceived $380,000.  exclusively  In  indlwlduali 
conuibutlona.  and  spent  t378.000  in  behalf  of 
the  fourth  term  and  progressive  congressional 
ciuididates.  The  activities  of  PAC  and  NCPAC 
were  admittedly  synchronized;  personnel  and 
offices  were  substantially  the  same  and  Mr. 
Hlllmaa  was  the  chairman  of  both  groups. 
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In  Its  report  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  NCPAC  tabulated 
the  financing,  as  follows : 

Received  Spent 

Trade-unions  ac- 
count      $347.0C3.26  »478,498. 82 

IndlvldURl    con- 
tributions        376.  910.  77  470, 8r>2.  32 

NCP.'VC 310.  306.  45  378.  424.  78 


Total 1,405,  ICO.  48     1.327,775  92 

The  individual  sources  of  NCPAC  funds 
may  be  relatively  impervious  to  further  legal 
restraint,  but  assessments  and  trade-union 
scu.ces  cf  PAC  funds  are  not. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation  to  ban  politi- 
cal expenditures  as  well  as  contributions  by 
any  union,  natlonai  bank,  or  corporation  and 
thus  prei^ive  tiielr  treasury  funds  Inviolate. 
Other  congresslcnal  '  colleagues  have  bills 
pending  v^hich  would  extend  the  expenditure 
and  contribution  ban  to  primaries  and  na- 
tional conventions  as  well  as  elections  and 
which  vould  specifically  prohibit  political 
assessments  by  unions. 

New  laiox  are  no  panacea 

Paaaage  of  such  legislation  would  by  no 
means  be  a  panacea  against  the  use  of  slubh 
funds.  Even  if  enacted,  the  laws  would  only 
prohibit  ccntrlbutioiiS  and  expenditures  to 
national  committees.  Moreover,  the  courts 
would  still  have  to  differentiate  t>etv/een 
political  and  educational  expendltvires  in 
national  elections. 

A  further  differentiation  would  have  to  be 
made  b^lween.  for  example,  what  it  costs  aii 
established  newspaper  corporation  to  support 
certain  candidates  or  political  issues  during 
a  campaign  and  the  expenditures  by  tempo- 
rary campaign  newspapers  set  up  by  individ- 
iiuis.  unions,  national  banks,  or  corporations. 
Affiliated  or  sponsored  cuvanlzctions.  not 
only  of  unions  but  of  all  interested  groups 
which  engage  In  election  work,  also  would 
continue  to  pose  a  problem. 

The  enactment  of  the  expenditure  ban 
would  at  least  help  to  plug  a  national  loop- 
hole through  which  a  minimum  of  $750,000  of 
trade-union  funds  wefe  poured  in  1944. 

The  loopholes  and  Jckers  should  be  elimi- 
nated by  a  complete  overhaul  of  cur  Federal 
ciccilon  law3.  Vigorous  tction  will  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  the  expenditure  ban  to  Stata 
and  local  committees.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments also  must  legislate  until  the  coun- 
try eventually  has  uniform  election  laws 
guaranteeing  honest  elections  to  every 
citizen. 

No  law  can  be  valid  which  might  hamper 
or  discourage  a  qualified  voter's  participa- 
tion in  elections.  Every  effort  is  to  stim- 
ulate greater  participation.  Election  laws 
are  needed  to  protect  the  voter  from  coer- 
cion: from  forced  assessments  by  unions, 
employers,  or  political  parties  and  from  funds 
which  can  make  his  vole  worthless. 

Active  participation  in  elections  is  the 
firit  duty  of  a  free  citizen.  He  must  decide 
the  Issues  between  candidates  and  parties. 
To  form  h!s  cpinton,  he  should  knew  what 
goes  on  behind  the  scenes— the  secret  pres- 
sure groups,  the  Inteiests  backing  the  can- 
didates and  the  sources  of  campaign  funds. 

Publicity,  and  publicity  alone,  can  gi\e 
h;m  that  information.  Election  campaigns 
should  not  be  allowed  to  hide  secreta  from 
ihc  public. 

Publicity  Is  a  great  cleanser  and  should 
be  obligator;/. 

It  already  ts  obligatory  for  contributions 
of  money  to  a  candidate  or  political  party, 
the  sources  and  amounts,  and  where  the 
Btotiay  is  (pent. 

However,  the  final  reports  may  not  be  filed 
until  weeks  aft^r  the  ballota  are  counted, 
t<x)  late  to  help  the  voter  In  picking  can- 
didates. If  the  deadline  for  contributions 
and  final  reports  were  a  reasonable  time  be- 
fore an  election,  he  would  know  who  and 
what   Is    behind   the   caiididates.    The   biU 


which  I  have  introduced  will  Include  ex- 
penditures for  a  candidate  as  well  as  con- 
tributions to  a  candidate  or  party,  further 
broadening  the  benefits  of  publicity. 

Elections  are  too  Ferlous  to  be  left  in  their 
present  state,  wide  open  to  the  wiles  of  the 
unscrupulous.  Greater  political  squeezes  are 
in  the  offlng.  For  the  benefit  of  labor,  for 
the  benefit  of  business  and.  more  than  p.ll. 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  such  squeezes 
must  be  prevented. 
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OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foJlowing 
article  from  the  New  York  Journal  and 
American  cf  January  21,  1946: 
The  Tracojy  of  Tkuman 
•  (By  Samuel  Crowtherl 

II 

Our  Nation,  only  a  few  lonths  ago  on  the 
day  when  Japan  surrendered,  was  mightier, 
both  absolutely  and  comparatively,  than  any 
power  the  world  had  ever  known. 

Cvir  Nation  is  now  impotent  to  defend 
itself  from  aggression  and  powerless  to  maice 
war. 

And  further,  by  a  series  of  almost  incred- 
ibly fantastic  nets,  it  has  given  up  not  only 
the  Ideals  for  which  the  people  thought  they 
were  fighting  and  sacrificing  but  also  the 
power  to  control  Its  extern.il  relations  and 
to  an  unknown  degree  the  power  to  control 
its  internal  relations. 

As  a  world  power,  we  collapsed  before  we 
cot  started. 

The  precipitate  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  Europe  was  In  response  to  everyone's 
natural  desire  to  get  the  boys  home,  but  it 
Is  not  without  significance  that  the  Com- 
munist periodicals  which  once  were  scream- 
ing for  a  second  front  to  help  Russia,  regard- 
less of  the  cost  In  American  blood,  screamed 
even  louder  to  get  the  boys  home  when  the 
presence  of  a  great  American  Army  in 
Europe  could  have  lent  weight  to  our  dis- 
cussions with  Russia  on  the  state  of  free- 
dom in  the  little  countries  tliat  we  were 
supposed  to  have  helped  liberate. 

We  have  already  eliminated  ourselves  as 
A  military  power  in  Europe  and  aie  on  the 
way  to  doing  so  In  Asia. 

The  covenants  limiting  cur  power  to  man- 
age ourselves  are  contained  in  tbe  Interna- 
tional Fund  and  the  International  Bcnk. 
groT.lng  cut  of  the  Bretton  V/cods  meeting; 
In  the  United  Nations  Organization,  growing 
out  of  the  San  Francisco  Conference;  and  In 
the  as  yet  obsture  food,  air,  and  relief  inter- 
national organizations  vari<  usly  put  together 
at  various  places.  In  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  Congress  divested  Itself 
of  its  constitutional  obligation  to  regulate 
tariffs. 

During  the  Bretton  V/oods  meeting,  the 
Hearst  newspapers  pointed  out  that  the 
agreement.-,  being  fashioned  had  almost  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  stabillzatlcn  of  exclianges 
or  any  other  worthy  purpose  and  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  draining  off  American  resources 
and  rigging  the  American  dollar.  The  power 
to  rig  the  dollar  is  the  power  to  control  the 
American  economy. 

During  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  the 
Bear&t  newspapers  pointed  out  that  the 
elaborate   Charter   beu^s  evolved,   although 


festooned  with  fine  word!?  and  noble  pur- 
poses, could  be  made  a  device  by  which  the 
United  States  might  obligate  Itself  to  defend 
tyranny  and  slavery. 

The  Congrees  approved  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  and  the  £an  Francisco  Charter 
and  pissed  the  Reclprccal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  under  tremendous  pressure  from  Hlll- 
man's  Political  Action  Committee  and  no  cud 
of  organizations  mobilized  for  the  purpose. 

President  Truman  lent  himself  to  these 
campaigns — although  It  is  now  evident  that 
he  did  not  know  what  any  of  the  obligations 
were — on  the  ground  that  he  needed  these 
votes  of  confidence  for  the  Big  Three  meeting 
at  Potsdam. 

It  is  clear  that.  If  he  had  Intended  to  do 
any  bargaining,  he  would  have  held  up  the 
approval  of  these  various  articles  and  used 
th3r.i  for  trcding  purposes.  But  the  Presi- 
dent did  no  trading  at  Potsdam.  He  signed 
what  was  given  to  him. 

He  agreed — without  any  comprehension  of 
what  he  was  doing — to  have  America  enforce 
the  Morgenthau  plan  by  which  future  gen- 
eratloas  of  Germans  are  forcibly  to  be  kept 
at  a  substandard  of  living. 

By  inference  and  a^ialn  wltho\it  knowing 
what  he  was  dolntr,  he  endorsed  communism 
by  engaging  to  exterminate  all  other  forma 
of  collectivism. 

Sjcretary  Byrnes  went  to  London,  and  his 
mseting  with  Messrs.  Bevln  and  MolotolT 
broke  up  In  a  row  brcauss  he  and  Mr.  Bevln 
would  not  agree  for  Russia  to  make  puppet 
States  out  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  way  that  It  had  already  made 
puppets  out  of  Czechuslovaki.i.  Poland,  and 
the  Baltic  States. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  having  made  a  stand  for  the 
right,  made  an  about-face,  went  to  Moscow 
and  In  effect  told  Commissar  Molotcfl  that 
the  right  was  whatever  the  Soviet  wanted  It 
to  be.  In  addition,  he  put  the  Soviet  in  a  po- 
sition to  Interfere  with  the  rule  of  General 
Mao.Arthur  In  Japan — which  was  the  one 
creditable  and  honorable  piece  of  fine  Ameri- 
can:rm  left  In  the  world. 

Russia,  having  gained  or  belns  about  to 
gain  everything  it  desired  in  the  way  of 
domination  of  peoples,  i>ermllted  the  United 
Nations  Organization  with  great  pomp  and 
circumstance  to  come  Into  being  In  London. 
The  single  purpose  of  that  Organization, 
outside  of  providing  a  haven  for  lame  duck.-i 
and  a  ha:l  for  orators.  Is  to  make  the  United 
States  the  guarantor  of  Russian  Imperialism. 
By  the  terms  of  the  deed,  the  UNO  can  take 
no  action  against  Russia  without  the  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  S3curlty  Council.  Rus- 
sia is  a  member  of  that  Council. 

At  San  Francisco,  the  American  delegation, 
brilliantly  led  by  Mr.  Steltinlus  and  Senator 
V'ANDENBERG,  admitted  the  Argentine  to  ths 
Conference  against  the  protest  of  Russia  and 
pledged  the  American  Republics  that  the  Act 
of  Chapultepec  would  be  confirmed  by  a 
treaty  guaranteeing  hemisphere  E>olidarlty. 
That  meant  an  offensive  and  defensive  alli- 
ance of  all  the  Americas  and  a  barrier  against 
communism. 

Thj  treaty  was  du*  to  be  drawn  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  last  November.  It  was  blasted  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Acheson  and  others 
In  the  State  Department. 

The  solemn  pledge  made  to  these  repvb- 
llc£ — on  which  a  hemisphere  unity  could  have 
been  built — has  been  broken  and  Messrs. 
Stcttlnlus  and  Vand5!«i:f.g  seem  to  have 
traded  their  personal  honor  for  the  empty 
privilege  of  being  delegates  to  the  UNO. 

Our  country  under  Messrs.  Truman  and 
Byrnes,  with  the  mute  iscqulescence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees, has  followed  tbe  Co.-nmunlst  Party 
line  and  has  ellmlhatcd  Itself  as  a  world 
povrer. 

And.  as  If  to  top  off  the  half -comic  trag- 
edy, Gieat  Britain  has  arranged  for  a  gift- 
loan  from  us  which  may  or  may  not  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress — and  Russia  Is  stand* 
ing   by   for   another   and    bigger   gift-loan. 
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Mr.  MYKBa  Mr.  President.  T  a.sk 
unanlmoai  vmiaaA  to  have  printfd  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  ••Ihe  Schuylkill  River  Restoora- 
tlon  Procri  m."  delivered  by  me  at  a  din- 
IMT  UMCiicg  of  the  Interstate  Comnu5- 
aion  on  th*  Delaware  River  Basin,  held 
St  Philadefchia.  Pa.,  on  January  25.  1»46. 

There  bi  Ing  no  objection,  the  address 
w«s  orderejl  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  fallows 
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around   which    I   am   fotng 
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I  allude  U:  Teamwork. 
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H  the  Schuylkill  River  arhtch  has 
tn  the  last  2  or  S  years  la  an 
taaoiwork  in  the  field  of  p»iNlc 
gorernirental      admlnUtratlon 
ba  pretty  hard  to  beat.     I  say 
fear  of  contradictttm.     I   am 
friend   Orover  Ladner.  who  nn- 
haa    worked    Innger    and    oMxe 
Its  arcompllshmcnt  than  any 
wUl  agree  with  me. 
My  for  the  river.   Incodel  was 
when  Grower  and  I  were  ci->n- 
State  fovemtnent   In    Pennsvj- 
It    la    fortunate    today    when 
up    t^ar    eomeone    like 
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billty. 
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aoeomplished  during  tba  pisfcint  btennium. 
which  euds  July  1.  naat  year. 

wmla  ccmoantrating  lu  efforts  on  getting 
Pennsylvania  to  take  tba  initiative.  Incodel 
also  gave  attention  to  that  part  of  the  proj- 
ect which  It  deemed  aboiad  be  bandiad  by  tba 
Fader a1  Govemmaat.  namely,  tha  dredging  ot 
tba  nvar  from  Ikurlatuwii  to  Pbiladalphia. 
By  means  of  good  taamwork  w>th  represenut- 
tives  at  the  Schuylkill  River  reatorauoo  tiud 
of  uther  conservation  ageoclaa.  It  succeeded 
In  securing  the  authorization  of  a  review  sur- 
vey of  the  problem  by  tbe  Army  engineers. 
Based  upon  new  factors,  of  which  tba  moat 
important  was  tha  adoption  a(  tba  project  by 
Pannaylvaala  to  clean  tlia  vppar  rtrer.  all  of 
tha  oMeari  of  the  CTntted  stitaa  angtnaars. 
froni  tba  dlatrlrt  engineer  to  tba  dlM  engi- 
neer. revers<Kl  their  previous  conclusions  that 
the  project  waa  the  sole  responsibility  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  concurred  In  a  new  recom- 
inendatlon  callirg  upon  the  Federf.l  Govern- 
ment to  dredge  the  lower  river  of  »i!t  deposits, 
at  an  eattmated  cosf  of  §13  000  000. 

In  tha  case  of  k>oth  the  State  project  and 
th.  Federal  project,  the  estimated  lime  re- 
quired for  completion  of  the  entire  Job  la  6 
years.  The  people  are  expecting  that  It  wUl 
be  accompliahed  within*  that  schedule.  It 
will  take  teamwork  of  tha  highest  order  to  do 
this.  I  aasure  you  that  I  shall  be  happy  to 
carry  out  ray  part  In  this  endeavor 

In  the  Immediate  future.  In  my 
It.  depends  chiefly  upon  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Ona  raason  I 
say  this  is  because  the  Army  rnglnetfs  have 
recomm<»nded  that  Federal  participation  In 
the  program  8hou:d  not  be  started  until  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  has  com- 
pleted at  least  50  percent  cf  That,  It 
seems  to  me  is  a  reasonable  e  v  There 
certainly  would  be  no  object  In  hsvinjt  the 
Federal  Government  commence  dredging  the 
lower  part  of  the  river  unless  there  is  definite 
assurance  that  the  State  will  meet  its  obll- 
^tion  upstream.  The  faster  the  State  move*, 
the  quicker  the  river  will  be  redeemed  It  is 
up  to  Pennsylvania  to  set  the  pace. 

Peraonallv  I  do  not  know  how  much  prof?- 
resa  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  while  the  program  was 
beln^  discussed  during  the  legislative  session 
tn  which  It  waa  passed  the  press  reported  that 
rnjrlneers  had  estimated  that  preparatory 
frians  could  be  well  advanced  in  8  months. 
Tlma  flies  That  period  and  sn  srldittonal 
month  already  have  elapsed.  If  work  hss 
in  accordance  with  the  calculated 
construction  and  dreOgup  cpera- 
ahould  soon  fret  under  way.  And.  In- 
deed, they  must  If  the  schedule  -,%  to  be  met. 
Twenty  mllllcn  ton?  of  silt  is  a  lot  of  mate- 
rial. If  It  is  to  be  dredged  within  the  next 
6»i  to  6  years,  it  will  have  to  be  taken  from 
the  river  at  a  rate  of  more  than  S.500.000  tons 
a  year.     That  Is  a  slaable  Job. 

According  to  recent  report*  in  the  press  I 
note  that  the  State  is  giving  consxiemtion  to 
requests  that  private  interests  be  permitted  to 
dredge  silt  from  the  rivar.  Apparently  such 
dredging  Is  to  be  undertakan  In  conjunction 
v«lth  prrwrams  for  the  recovery  of  coal,  as  it 
was  stated  that  the  removal  of  the  silt  would 
Involve  tMeoat  and  possibly  result  in  s  profit 
to  the  State.  I  ali^o  noted  that  Blwood 
Tluner.  tvtr  alwt.  sounded  a  word  of  caution 
regarding  stich  proposals.  He  is  reported  to 
liave  stated  that  Industry  should  be  encour- 
aged to  take  all  of  the  material  from  the 
Tivcr  which  jt  can  use,  provided  it  Is  required 
to  dlapoce  properlv  of  the  unused  wratas. 
But  he  al«o  warned  tba  State  not  to  get  It- 
aatf  Into  a  poclUon  wiMra  tbe  ovar-all  pro- 
gnun  would  ba  bamparad  or  drawn  out  un- 
duly on  the  prospect  of  getting  part  of  the 
Job  dona  for  nothing. 

That  is  aouitd  advice.  I  would  like  to  stip- 
fUeaiaiU  Jt  by  pointing  out  that  the  State's 
iateraat  and  lud^istrvs  interest  in  the  des:lt- 
Ing  program  of  neccaslty  are  different,  al- 
tbou^h    cot    seceaaarUy    conflicting.      Tba 
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State's  primary  responsibility  Is  to  clear  and 
pruperly  dlapaaa  of  dapoaiu  from  tbe  river 
within  a  period  of  6  yaars  at  tba  laaat  poaalbla 
evpcnse.  Industry's  mala  objactlve.  to  the 
'  Mtrary,  is  not  centered  upon  tbe  redemp- 
uoa  caf  tbe  nvar.  lu  interest  is  to  secure 
from  tbe  river  tboae  deposits  from  which  us- 
able coal  and  oCbar  matarlal  can  be  recovered 
moat  aeoncmlcally. 

As  far  as  actual  dredging  Is  concerned,  it 
will  cost  money  no  matter  who  does  It.  If. 
'^erefure.  such  operations  can  be  done.  In 
whole  or  In  pturt.  at  no  coat  or  a  possible 
proAt  to  tbe  State  It  Is  bacatiaa  of  the  value 
of  tbe  matertala  wblcb  can  ba  reclaimed. 
That  th:s  la  a  prosp)ect  Is  splendid  news. 

I  undaratand  that  the  act  which  author - 
laea  tba  project  gives  power  to  the  admin la- 
uative  agency  to  sell  tbe  depoeiu  taken 
irom  the  river.  In  view  of  this  provision.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  tba  State  should  re- 
tain aa  compteta  control  aa  poaslble  over 
diadging  oparatloos  tbrongbout  the  prose- 
cution of  tbe  program.  It  certainly  should 
not  allow  the  program  to  be  hamstrung  on 
the  uncertainty  of  an  indefinite  policy. 

Like  Ellwood.  I  am  lOU  percent  Li  favor  of 
having  Industry  participate  wiih  the  Slate  In 
the  Schuylkill  program.  But'rucb  participa- 
tion must  be  on  a  teamwork  t»r.sls.  All  par- 
tletpants  must  pull  tn  the  same  direction 
and  toward  the  goal  of  relieving  the  river 
of  its  choking  mess  before  the  next  6  years 
ha\-e  elapsed. 

The  naeaaatty  of  enforcing  laws  which  re- 
quire coal  operators  to  keep  solid  coal  wanes 
from  getting  Into  the  r^ver  In  the  future  \& 
nnothCT  Important  State  resp(m.<ublllty. 
Everyone  realises,  of  course,  that  It  is  not  eco- 
nomteally  feasible  to  keep  out  the  lant  grain 
of  ooal  dust.  I  am  sure  no  oi^e  cxpecta  this 
result.  But  It  la  coawan  knowledge  tbat  it 
IS  now  practicattla  to  kaap  from  streama  a 
verv  high  percenUge  of  the  wastes  being 
plopped  into  them.  Tiie  Lehigh  Coal  Ik 
Navigation  Co  is  building  plants  to  accom- 
pllah  thu>  result  and  I  understand,  that  tbe 
radalroed  fuel  will  be  marketed  at  a  profit. 
If  one  company  can  do  this  there  Is  no  obvi- 
oUB  reason  why  the  Industry  as  a  whole  can- 
not follow  suit.  Certalnlv.  if  the  coal  which 
now  lies  mixed  with  mud  and  dirt  In  the 
channel  of  the  Schuylkill  River  can  be  re- 
claimed profitably,  as  seems  probable,  it  fol- 
lows as  a  eonunonscnse  deduction  that  the 
waataa  at  the  point  of  operations  must  be 
ewan  more  vahiable. 

Now  to  get  away  from  the  Sute's  part  ot 
the  profcram  and  on  to  tbe  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  for  a  while. 

The  Army  engineers'  recommendations  re- 
garding this  phase  of  the  pr<igram  have  rot 
yet  been  filed  with  Congrcsa.  Following  the 
new  policy  for  Federal -State  cooperauon  as 
established  In  the  recent  flood-control  and 
river  and  harbor  acts,  tbe  Chief  of  Bnglnaera 
has  first  submitted  his  report  to  the  Onv- 
emors  cf  the  States  effected  by  the  project — 
Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware — for 
a  statement  cf  their  views.  In  each  ca«e  the 
Qovemor  Hied  a  report  approving  the  engi- 
neers' recommendations. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you  that  I 
ahall  be  most  happy  to  sponsor  the  necessary 
ieglfilatioD  for  authorization  of  the  Federal 
project  and  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to 
-secure  Congraaa'  approval.  Many  of  you  know 
that  during  tba  eongreaatonal  session  at  1M5 
I  atterrpred  to  secure  an  approprlatlOB  of 
aiO.CCO  000  for  thU  prciijram  in  the  then  pend- 
ing omnibus  flood-control  bill.  As  a  definite 
fMDject  had  not  been  formulated  at  that  lime. 
the  effort  proved  to  be  premature.  How  that 
a  fixed  program  has  been  developed,  which 
has  received  endorsement  from  all  sldea.  It 
will  be  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  hesd  np 
efforts  to  secure  Its  authurtaatlon.  This  la 
another  part  of  the  over-all  program  for  tha 
development  of  the  Delaware  River  watcr- 
.«hed  which  can  be  succeaafully  consummaied 
by  effective  teamwork. 
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I  am  sure  that  I  can  coxint  on  the  assist- 
ance ol  all  Interested  conservation  agencies. 
Incodel's  help  will  be  particularly  effective. 

Ti\t  project  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Schuylkill  River  is  a  vital  part  cf  an  over-all 
prrifcram  for  the  uniflcd  development  of  the 
Delaware  watershed  and  for  the  basin-wide 
abatement  of  stream  pollution.  Completion 
of  the  Schuylkill  project,  supplemented  by 
the  construction  of  adequate  sewage  collec- 
tion and  treatment  facilities  in  Philadelphia 
and  Camden,  will  do  more,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  advance  this  broad  objective  and  the  re- 
lated problem  of  the  development  of  the  port 
of  the  Delaware  River  than  almost  anything 
else  that  could  be  done. 

The  abuse  to  which  the  rivers  and  streams 
in  this  country  have  been  subjected  in  the 
past  is  a  national  disgrace.  It  is  gratifying 
to  know  tttat  agencies  in  the  Philadelphia 
metropolitan  region  are  finally  taking  steps 
to  end  such  practices.  The  program,  bow- 
ever.  In  my  Judgment  is  Nation-wide,  it 
Is  (or  this  reason  that  I  have  sponsored  one 
of  the  stream-pollution  measures  now  before 
Congress.  While  I  am  In  favor  cf  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  States  and  their  local  subdivi- 
sions assuming  the  Initiative.  I  believe  that 
It  Is  time  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
step  into  the  picture  after  the  States  have 
had  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  meet  their 
responsibility  and  have  failed.  That  is  the 
underlying  purpose  of  the  bill  which  I  have 
sponsored  for  putting  an  end  to  the  dehle- 
ment  of  our  rivers. 

There  are  many  extremely  pressing  and 
Imporlant  issues  confronting  this  country 
today.  Aside  from  the  part  which  we  must 
play  in  taking  the  leadership  in  securing  an 
enduring  world-wide  peace  and  In  devising 
plans  for  the  establishment  of  friendly  re- 
lationships between  capital  and  labor,  none 
is  more  important,  in  my  opinion,  than 
working  out  practical  procedures  for  the 
conservation  of  our  natural   resources. 

Incodel,  by  demonstrating  effective  team- 
work, is  setting  an  outstanding  example  in 
this  field. 


The  Decisire  Issues  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  31  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleague  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  KilcoreI.  I  ask  unanimoius 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  speech  entitled  'The  De- 
cisive Issues  of  1946."  delivered  by  him 
on  the  CBS  network  program.  Congress 
Speaks,  on  January  15.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Communities  all  over  the  country  today 
are  plagued  by  problems  of  postwar  recd- 
jiutment.  In  my  home  town  cf  Beckley. 
■W.  Va. — and  in  the  other  towns  and  cities  of 
West  Virplnia — we  are  fpced  with  rising 
prices,  lack  of  housing  for  rct\u"ned  veterans, 
B  scarcity  of  civilian  goods,  cuts  in  take-home 
pay.  and  inexcusable  delays  in  the  rele:^se  of 
husbands,  sons,  and  brothers  from  the  armed 
services.  Thece  are  not  problems  which  can 
he  solved  by  Beckley  nor  by  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  They  are  problems  not  only  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  West  Virginia  but  of  the 
Whole  Nation.    Common  hardships  are  bring- 


ing home  to  the  American  people  that  the 
welfare  of  their  own  communities  is  depend- 
ent upon  national — and  in  some  respects  in- 
ternational— action. 

These  Nation-wide  dlfllcuUies  need  not 
have  occurred.  Two  years  ago,  along  with 
several  of  my  Senate  colleagues.  Including 
President  Truman,  then  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  I  urged  the  immediate  enactment  of 
a  comprehensive  reconversion  program  em- 
bodied in  what  became  known  as  the  Kilgore 
bill.  The  objectives  of  that  program  were 
full  production  and  full  employment  through 
speedy  reemployment  of  war  workers  and  re- 
turning veterans,  the  maintenance  of  high 
purchasing  power,  and  the  orderly  expansion 
of  civilian  production  as  war  contracts  were 
terminated.  The  Senate  bill  embodying  that 
program  asserted  the  clear  Federal  responsi- 
bility for  adequate  housing  and  in  similar 
areas  where  national  action  is  now  proving 
absolutely  necessai^r. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point.  Every  major 
reconversion  problem  of  today  "was  antici- 
pated in  this  legislation  of  2  years  ago.  Hous- 
ing, full  production,  reemployment  cf  vet- 
erans. This  program  was  actively  opposed 
by  spokesmen  for  financial  interests.  They 
contended  that  reconversion  would  take  care 
of  Itself  if  large  financial  reserves  were  made 
available  to  industry.  Their  counsels  In 
large  measure  prevailed.  The  American 
people  are  now  suffering  the  consequences. 
The  bill  which  was  finally  passed  omitted 
Federal  responsibility  for  full  employment, 
and  such  crucial  matters  as  a  hou.sing  pro- 
prom  and  maintaining  of  postwar  purchasing 
power  were  deleted. 

Handicapped  as  we  are  by  this  heritage  of 
failure,  the  Congress  cf  1946  must  take  bold 
and  decisive  steps  to  put  us  back  on  the  road 
to  full  production  and  full  employment.  Our 
first  task  in  domestic  affairs  is  to  support 
an  effective  program  for  maintaining  the 
Nation's  i>urchasing  power.  This  is  essen- 
tial in  order  to  guarantee  high  living  stand- 
ards not  only  to  Industrial  workers  but  to 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  whose  pros- 
parity  is  dependent  upon  the  ability  of 
workers  to  buy  their  products. 

S.nce  VJ-day,  the  take-home  pay  of  in- 
dustrial workers  has  been  cut  by  an  average 
of  25  percent  through  the  termination  of 
overtime  and  by  down-grading.  In  some 
industries,  notably  in  steel.  In  electrical 
goods,  and  In  the  automobile  industry,  the 
decrease  has  been  even  sharper.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  orderly  program  for  maintaining 
purchasing  power,  labor  has  resorted  to 
direct  action  of  its  own.  This  is  the  real 
reason  for  the  strikes.  The  resistance  of 
the  management  in  some  of  these  industries 
to  take  a  realistic  view  of  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  of  their  workers  Is  a  blow  not 
only  at  one  group  of  our  people  but  at  the 
stability  of  our  entire  economy.  A  policy  of 
low  wages  and  high  profits  through  high 
prices  provides  but  a  temporary  gain  to  a 
small  minority  of  people  who  po&sess  con- 
centrated economic  pov/er.  It  means  ruin 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  who  make 
up  this  Nation.  Our  large  corporations  have 
come  out  of  the  war  with  financial  reserves 
greater  by  far  than  at  any  previous  tine  la 
their  history.  These  re.-erves  have  been 
safeguarded  and  expanded  by  special  legLs- 
latlon.  Congress  must  lead  the  American 
people  in  supporting  the  Nation's  purchas- 
ing power.  We  must  face  this  IsaUo  squarely. 
If  this  purchasing  power  is  allowed  to 
shrink,  we  will  find  ourself  In  another  de- 
pression far  more  severe  than  that  of  the 
1930s.  It  is  the  movement  of  the  money 
through  trade  that  sufitpins  business,  not 
the  stagnant  dollars  hoarded  away. 

The  only  sure  way  that  Congress  can  effec- 
tively solve  labor-management  strife  is  to 
enact  the  President's  program  for  a  65-cent 
minimum  wage,  expanded  social  security,  and 
other  measures  designed  to  develop  the  Na- 
tion's resources,  maintain  purchasuig  power. 


and  assure  a  minimum  of  decent  living  for  all 
Americans.  In  all  legLslation  on  economic 
matters.  Congress  must  take  accoimt  of  the 
vast  increase  in  productive  capacity  of  this 
Nation.  If  we  set  our  sights  too  low  with 
respect  to  production  goals  and  earnings  and 
living  standards  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
.American  people.  Congress  will  again  fall  to 
meet  the  Nation's  postwar  economic  problems. 

One  national  emergency  resulting  from  our 
do-nothing  policy  is  In  the  field  of  housing. 
Systematic  planning  2  years  ago  could  have 
foreseen  and  met  our  presjnt  housing  needs. 
In  the  present  housing  crisis,  we  must  mobi- 
lize all  available  resources  If  we  are  even  to 
come  close  to  meeting  the  shortage  of  5.000.- 
COO  homes.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  by 
thinking  In  terms  of  the  traditional  goals  of 
300,000  or  SOO.COO  housing  units  per  year.  We 
must  raise  our  sights  so  that  in  1946  we  will 
produce  at  least  1,000.000  units  and  In  1947 
2.000.000.  This  can  be  done.  Just  as  we  pro- 
duced lOO.OCO  planes  per  year  when  men  cf 
little  vision  said  we  cculd  not  produce  50.000. 
But  these  goals  cannot  be  met  without  active 
Federal  planning  and  support.  Congress 
should  enact  this  month  measures  such  as 
the  Wagner-Ellender  bill  and  the  Mitcheli- 
KllRore  bill.  It  must  give  the  executive  agen- 
cies the  green  light  to  aid  and  promote  hous- 
ing construction  in  every  possible  way.  We 
must  h/eak  the  bottlenecks  on  short  mate- 
rials by  using  surplus  supplies  of  the  armed 
services,  by  enlisting  the  now  idle  facilities 
of  war  plants,  and  by  Introducing  new  con- 
struction materials  and  new  types  of  hous- 
ing. Tlie  Government  must  set  the  objective 
cf  a  great  number  of  low-priced  housing  units 
and  not  permit  construction  resources  to  be 
diverted  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
high-priced  homes. 

The  shortage  of  housing,  the  cut-backs  in 
take-home  pay.  and  the  constantly  rising  cost 
of  living,  are  iuflicting  special  hardships  upon 
the  returned  veterans.  These  men  are  find- 
ing that  the  decent  life  for  which  they  fought 
is  being  denied  them  by  our  failure  to  pro- 
vide them  with  Jots  at  decent  wages  or  to 
produce  the  goods  they  need.  The  war  has 
uprooted  these  men  from  their  homes.  Jobs, 
r.nd  families.  Now  the  Nation  has  a  serious 
obligation  to  these  men.  We  owe  it  to  our 
veterans  to  establish  our  economy  on  a  sound, 
stable,  and  prosperous  bests.  Only  in  this 
way  can  we  provide  our  veterans  with  decent 
opportunities  to  reenter  civilian  life.  Con- 
gress must,  in  addition,  provide  solutions  for 
the  special  problems  of  readjustment  faced 
by  veterans.  For  example,  the  Mltcbeli- 
Kilgore  emergency  housing  blU  is  primarily 
concerned  with  supplying  new  homes  for 
veterans. 

The  discharged  veteran,  even  with  his  many 
problems,  is  still  an  object  of  envy  to  the 
millions  of  GI's  who  remain  In  the  armed 
services.  It  has  been  said  that  our  commit- 
ments in  the  field  cf  foreign  policy  require  a 
large  army.  This  point  of  view  has  been 
urged  particularly,  though  not  exclusively, 
by  those  who  advocate  solutions  cf  interna- 
tional problems  by  a  display  of  American 
military  might.  Such  a  policy  constitutes 
not  only  an  Injustice  to  the  GI  who  is  kept 
in  the  Army  or  Navy  unnecessarily,  but  it 
prevents  the  development  of  mutual  confi- 
dence among  nations  so  essential  to  the 
buildins  of  a  secure  peace.  There  are  only 
two  areas  in  the  world  where  the  United 
States  must  maintain  sizable  armed  forces. 
They  are  Japan  and  the  one-fourth  of  Ger- 
many which  we  are  administering.  And  In 
thsse  areas  large  numl>ers  of  troops  are  re- 
quired only  to  the  extent  that  we  faU  to 
eradicate  nazlsm  and  sbintoism  and  fall  to 
destroy  the  economic  power  of  the  Germans 
and  the  Japanese  to  make  v/ar.  As  many  of 
you  know,  I  have  followed  closely  our  policy 
in  Germany.  It  is  apparent  that  our  military 
administrators  there  have  so  far  failed  effec- 
tively to  carry  out  tbe  Potsdam  agreement* 
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rtquUliig  tbc  daoAZlflcatlon  and  Industrial 
tilMiBMii  ent  of  OonMnjr.    It  has  b«en  sug- 
BMrtetf  Xh  It  to  carry  out  th<>0e  commitmenta 
would  re<  ulre  a  lan?e  occupying  force  for  po- 
Itclng   pt  rpoMs.     Ttiia  Is   not  true.     If  we 
eltnunaU    ■peedlly  and  effectively  the  Ger- 
WAT'  aaaklnf  power,  wt  obviously  have  a 
poUrtng  burden.    It  U  our  ad- 
«ttli  tmttti  eoimeetlona  who  are 
of  their  former 
Wt  nAo  are  In  fact  using 
forces  to  hasten  the  rc- 
(K  Otnnan  Industry-. 
This  nluctanc*  to  carry  oiSt  the  Potsdam 
agreemert    amounts    to    sabotage    of    world 
peace.     U  protects  the  Oerman's  industrial 
t.  WMl  Ovmrian  cartelista  who  have  al- 
urbaadcd  her  aggiuitons.     It  tends 
to  crMte  suspicion  and  a  lack  of  confidence 
U  e  Allies,  particularly  those  who  have 
en  proi  ntsed  reparations  In  the  form  of  dis- 
mantled Ci-rmau  equipment  to  rehabilitate 
thetr  dev  utated  lands. 

The  li4<  Congress  has  a  decisive  role  to 
play  In  leciirlng  the  peace  by  Implementing 
and  Mr«agtb«nlng  the  machinery  of  Inter- 
nrttonal  eooparatlon.  Congress  must  support 
the  effots  for  International  regulation  of 
atomic  p  }wer.  It  has  been  urged  particularly 
by  short  sighted  Isolationists  that  we  proceed 
tadapem  entty  with  a  view  to  maintaining  an 
srmaments  supremacy.  I  have  talked 
the  scientists  who  developed  the  atomic 
ai  id  ttiey  aaaure  me  that  such  a  su- 
would  be  meaningless.  For  in  a  few 
al  major  nations  will  know  how  to 
manufacttire  atomic  bombs  And  a  small 
number  >f  crude  bombs  cculd  utterly  destroy 
our  grea  cities.  In  the  meantime,  our  atti- 
tude wot  lid  have  generated  an  atomic  arma- 
ments ra  ce  of  which  we  and  the  other  peoples 
of  the  world  would  alike  be  victims  Secre- 
tary Byr  les  haa  already  Initiated  agreements 
nrovldin  r  for  international  cooperation  In  the 
nelcl  of  I  >ton\lc  power.  This  agreement  must 
b*  carried  out  In  good  faith.  We  must  not 
flTe  heel  to  the  carping  of  isolatlonlsu  who 
eentlnui  to  advocate  American  unilateral  ac- 
tion by  :helr  emphasis  on  secrecy,  who  seek 
to  disrupt  International  negotiations  by  con- 
stantly (  uestlonlng  the  hOD«»ty  of  our  allies. 
It  is  up  ^  us.  who  have  the  atomic  bomb,  to 
abow  ou '  good  faith  by  halting  Ita  manufac- 
ture am  by  furthering  intemattonal  efluru 
for  the  e  ilmloatlon  of  atomic  weapons. 

If  we  rouM  build  a  lasting  peace,  we  must 
cease  gli  ing  aid  and  comfort  to  the  reaction- 
ary fore »  throughout  the  world  which  are 
■■idWTni  Uag  to  suppress  patriotic  movements 
Ct  fbo  01  naOB  psopto  of  colonial  and  unde- 
volopsd  I  OUtalas.  liany  of  these  movements 
aro  eoBBfi  tmUs  to  our  own  Revolutionary  War 
and  bavi  as  their  aim  the  winning  at  e!e- 
•oonomlc  and  political  ngfats  upon 
own  democracy  Is  band.  The 
psople  o)  the  Unltod  Btotes  have  nothtet  to 
fear  from  these  movements.  Thetr  ■access 
will  bull!  free  and  prosperous  nations  with 
whom  w  (  can  live  In  peace  It  docs  violence 
to  our  i  imerlcan  traditions  to  employ  our 
Bdlttary  or  economic  resources  to  deny  the 
hoyoi  ct  peoples  who  should  look  to  us  as  a 
model  d  n&ocracy. 

Let  Ui  divest  ourselves  of  the  responsibility 
ot  suppcrtinc  reactionary  regimes  which  are 
t>  thetr  own  peoples.  Ssber-rattllng 
■cfwre  the  peace.  Let  us  resolve  that 
>n  and  friendship  among  na- 
tloas  both  tn  war  and  shall  be  strengthened  In 
the  peac  i  which  we  must  build  together.  In 
aflalra,  let  us  provide  decent  living 
by  maintaining  wages  hlg|i 
1  do  poveteae  the  products  of  AmMteaa 
tadoatry  aad  afprlculture.  Let  us  act  to  build 
peace  ab  xtad  and  create  full  employment  at 
horns.  ]  ^t  us  release  our  surplus  soldiers 
from  tlM  ssrvlces  and  bring  them  back  to 
aiid  Joba. 


Developiaent  of  the  REA  Frogram  la 
Nebraska 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THI  SENATl  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  31  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  'Development  of  the  REA  Pro- 
gram In  Nebraska.'  delivered  by  Claude 
R.  Wickard.  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  before  the 
Nebraska  A.^sociation  of  Rural  Power  Dis- 
tricts, at  its  meeting  at  Columbus.  Nebr.. 
on  Jiinuary  25.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

I  am  always  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  paclali  of  the 
RBA  t>orrowers  Such  meetings  make  It  pos- 
iilble  for  me  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  people  who  are  closely  associated 
with  this  great  program.  I  get  much  Inspira- 
tion from  meeting  with  theae  people.  I  find 
that  they  are  Invariably  enthusiastic  about 
the  program,  and  are  untlrinp  In  their  efforts 
to  make  It  of  maximum  beneflt  to  the  rural 
people  In  their  areas.  Such  meetlntr«  Rive  me 
Hn  excellent  opportunity  to  learn  about  the 
RKA  progress  in  the  field  It  Is  easier  for  me 
to  gf  t  a  clear  picture  of  the  problems  In  the 
different  areaa  when  I  have  an  opportunity 
to  visit  with  the  people  who  are  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  It.  Of  lesser  Importance  Is  the 
fact  that  at  These  meeting  It  Is  also  possible 
for  me  to  give  people  first-hand  my  Ideas 
cboiit  th«»  program  and  to  mftlre  a  report  as 
to  what  Is  being  done  by  the  national  ofBce 
to  help  the  boi  rowers. 

In  my  talk  today  It  Is  my  purpose  to  re- 
view the  REA  objectives  as  they  relate  to 
Nebraska  and  to  dl;cuas  some  of  th»  problems 
attendant  to  reaching  those  ob)°rtlves  It 
Is  only  epproprlate  that  when  I  spenk  In  this 
State  of  REA  objectives  and  accomplishments 
I  MsMion  the  fact  that  much  of  the  accum- 
pIlihnMnt  of  REA  is  due  to  the  vision  and 
courage  ard  the  untiring  efforts  of  one  of 
the  greatest  statesmen  this  Nation  ever  pro- 
duced— your  own  George  Norrls.  It  was  his 
conviction  that  the  Government.  In  sound 
j»nd  practical  ways,  should  help  people  live 
happlCT  and  more  prosperous  lives.  He  want- 
ed to  see  our  ra^ural  resources  and  our  In- 
(fenultv  for  developing  those  resource*  used 
for  the  beneflt  of  the  great  masses  of  people 
m  this  cotmtry.  His  desire  to  see  happier 
homes  and  more  eiBclent  methods  mtist.  at 
least  to  some  extent,  have  come  out  of  his 
boyhood  eapertencea  when  he  lived  on  a  farm 
In  north  eaelana  Ohio. 

I  beard  Senator  Norrls  describe  one  of  his 
experiences  which  tndleatcs  that  he.  like  ao 
many  other  great  men.  was  greatly  Influenced 
t>y  a  saintly  mother.  You  will  remember  that 
his  widowed  mother  had  several  children 
and  that  he  as  a  youth  had  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  aaslatlng  his  mother  In  keep- 
ing the  family  together  by  helping  to  make 
a  living  for  them.  Times  were  hard  and 
good-paylBg  Jobs  were  scarce.  One  of  the 
■ouroes  of  haeoae  in  those  days  came  at  har> 
vest  time  when  a  great  number  of  men  were 
employed  In  cradling  the  wheat  crop  and 
binding  it  by  hand.  Senator  Norrls  explained 
to  me  that  this  work  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  earn  money  needed  to  buy  the  children's 
I  eMier  clothes  for  the  winter.    Ttiere 


was  ^eat  consternation  In  the  neighbor- 
hood when  the  news  spread  that  a  man  had 
invented  a  harvester  which  d!d  away  with 
all  of  the  cradling  and  binding  of  wheat. 
and  that  one  of  these  machines  was  already 
in  the  neighborhood. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  youthful 
No.— Is  had  teen  away  all  week  working  lu 
the  harvest  fleld.  He  returned  home  late  on 
Saturday  evening,  very  tired,  and  went  di- 
rectly to  bed.  The  next  morning  when  he 
arose  he  was  conironted  by  his  mother  who 
Mked  him  If  he  tntrv  anything  about  the 
destroying  of  the  new  harvesting  machine  on 
a  neighboring  farm.  He  was  questioned  very 
closely  by  his  mother.  She  knew  that  he 
had  shared  her  anxiety  about  the  way  lu 
which  thU  modern  Invention  might  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  so  many  people  to  work  in 
harvest  fields.  He  knew  nothing  about  it. 
His  mother  was  very  happy  to  know  that 
her  son  had  not  played  a  part  In  the ''de- 
struction of  property  of  other  people. 

This  Incident  was  never  forgotten  I  by 
Oeorge  Norrls.  It  must  hsve  Intensified'  hm 
desire  to  see  that  modern  facilities  are  used 
to  take  the  drudgery  out  of  the  life  of  rural 
people  and  make  them  more  efBclent  In  their 
daily  tasks.  Every  farm  wife  and  mother  in 
America  who  has  the  REA  service  In  her 
home  owes  much  to  George  Norrls. 

Today,  unfortunately,  a  little  less  than 
half  of  the  farm  hemes  In  America  have  elec- 
tricity, despite  the  great  progress  thnt  hns 
been  made  in  the  last  10  years  since  the  REA 
was  created.  At  that  time,  only  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  farms  were  electrified  Here 
In  Nebraska,  although  great  gains  have  been 
made  In  the  Inst  decade,  nearly  70  percent  of 
the  farms  are  still  without  this  most  es- 
sential convenience  In  addition  to  the 
farm  homes  which  do  not  hnve  electricity 
there  are  a  great  number  of  homes  In  smi<ll 
towns  and  villages  which  are  une'ectrifled 
There  are  also  rural  schools,  churches  and 
other  establishments  such  as  stores,  shof.s 
and  small  Industries  which  greatly  need 
electricity. 

In  my  estimation  the  first  objective  of 
the  RE.\  prrgram  la  to  reduce  the  number 
of  unelectrifled  rural  homes  and  establish- 
ments as  rapidly  as  we  possibly  can.  We 
must  strive  toward  this  objective  with  every 
means  at  hand  until  central  station  electric 
s-TTlce  Is  available  to  every  rural  area  In  thtaj 
StTfe  and  In  all  other  States  of  the  Union        I 

Before  the  REA  was  created  only  very 
thickly  populated  rural  areas  had  the  bene- 
flt of  central  station  electric  service.  The 
outlook  for  people  living  in  the  more  sparsely 
settled  areas  was  dark  Indeed.  The  power 
companies  said  that  It  was  financially  Im- 
possible for  them  to  provide  service  for  the 
great  majority  of  rural  people.  The  REA  has 
proven  that  this  theory  Is  absolutely  wrong. 
Through  RKA  loans  pnd  other  assistance  some 
900  borrowers  throughout  the  United  States 
have  been  able  to  take  central  station  serv- 
ice to  over  1.400.000  rural  consumers.  These 
borro^vcrs  are  furnishing  energy  to  their  con- 
surrers  at  coats  lower  than  was  thoupht  pos- 
sible a  few  years  ago.  The  consum.era  are 
using  the  energy  In  larger  amounts  than  was 
anticipated,  and  the  borrowers  are  paying 
back  their  loans  and  Interest.  Only  about  1 
percent  of  the  loans  are  deMnquent  more 
than  30  days  and  about  tao.000.000  of  prin- 
cipal payments  have  been  paid  back  In  ad- 
vance of  the  date  dtie. 

Here  In  Neteaska  since  the  start  of  thti 
prrgram  919JXHMO  have  been  advanced  to 
as  botroweta  to  take  electricity  to  26  00(1 
niral  eoneumers.  The  latest  statistics  indl> 
cate  that  these  borrowers  have  paid  12.700.- 
000  on  principal  and  Interest  due.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  paid  $153,000  In  advance  of 
the  due  date  Many  of  them  have  bought 
war  bonds.  Only  0.400.  according  to  latest 
Information,  is  due  more  than  30  days. 

Theee  facts  should  convince  all  of  the 
skeptics  that  It  la  poeslbie  for  rural  pecpis 
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to  ably  manage  their  own  central  station 
electric  lacllities.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  been  made  despite 
the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  projects 
and  utilization  of  electricity  have  been  ham- 
pered because  of  wartime  scarcities. 

For  the  most  part,  REA  construction  is 
financed  by  borrowing  money  from  the  Re- 
CDnstrtiction  Finance  Corporation.  The 
amount  v.hich  may  be  borrovred  for  this 
purpose  Is  established  each  year  by  the  Con- 
gress. For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1.  1945.  and  ending  June  30,  1946.  Congress 
hp.8  made  available  $200,000,000  for  loans  to 
REA  projects.  Due  to  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  REA  service,  S142.000.000  of  this 
amount  has  already  been  allocated  to  the 
borrowers.  In  many  States  the  funds  are 
exhausted  or  nearly  exhausted.  Nebraska  Is 
one  of  these  States.  Out  of  the  $200,000,000. 
$6,000,000,  In  round  numbers,  was  set  aside 
for  Nebraska.  Over  $5,003,000  of  this  amount 
liave  already  been  allocated,  and  we  now 
have  on  hand,  or  In  process,  over  $10,000,000 
In  applications  which  hr.ve  not  been  covered 
by  allotments.  In  ot'.ier  words,  with  the 
ILical  year  only  a  little  over  half  gone,  we 
have  only  $1,000,000  to  satisfy  $10,000,000  of 
demands  for  funds. 

I  have  given  you  these  figures  because  I 
want  you  to  know  Just  what  the  situation 
Is  so  far  as  funds  for  allotment  are  concerned. 
Severr.l  weel.s  ago  I  was  honored  by  being 
Invited  to  a  breakfast  of  the  Neb.a.ska  con- 
gressional delegation.  I  informed  them  at 
that  time  that  REA  funds  for  allotments 
would  be  exhausted  in  many  Stales  long  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Members  of 
the  Nebraska  delegation  are  always  Inter- 
ested in  the  REA  program.  They  were  per- 
haps surprised  to  know  that  the  largest 
amount  c:  Icsn  funds  rver  available  to  REA 
was  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demnnd.  Here  In  Nebraska,  as  Is  generally 
true  throughout  the  country,  more  people 
than  ever  belore  are  anxiously  seeking  RSA 
Eervice.  • 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  construction  side 
of  the  REA  program.  For  the  Nation,  in  re- 
cent months,  about  20,000  new  REA  consum- 
ers are  being  added  each  month.  In  Ne- 
braska you  have  been  able  to  connect  aboiit 
625  new  consumers  each  month.  You  and 
I,  as  well  as  the  unserved  people,  wish  we 
were  extending  the  service  to  far  greater 
numbers  TEA  borrowers,  like  everyone  else 
engaged  In  construction,  have  been  hi-mpcred 
by  shortages  of  labor  and  materials. 

Ti\e  mcst  serious  shortage  In  the  REA 
field  has  been  that  of  poles.  We  have  been 
making  a  special  effort  In  the  national  REA 
headquarters  to  get  the  facts  and  to  see  that 
our  program  Is  hampered  as  little  as  possible 
by  pole  shortages.  It  Is  evident  to  us  that 
the  supply  cf  poles  Is  going  to  be  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand  unless  entirely  new 
sources  of  poles  are  found. 

During  late  S?ptember  we  started  on  a 
definite  program  to  step  up  production  and 
treating  capacity.  Progress  has  been  made. 
In  the  Douglas  flr  country  on  the  north  coast 
and  In  the  Icdgepole  pine  section  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  several  new  operators  are 
now  turning  out  poles.  Others  are  In  the 
process  of  Installing  treating  plants  and  ar- 
ranging for  timber. 

The  new  operators  and  those  definitely 
coming  Into  production  will  have  a  capacity 
of  fome  500.000  to  €00,000  poles  per  year. 
Interest  among  other  prospective  producers  is 
keen.  The  prospects  aie  bright  that  before 
1046  dravira  to  a  close  we  will  see  treating 
capacity  under  way  sufflcleut  to  care  for  all 
the  lodgcpoles  that  can  be  taken  from  the 
forests  on  a  sustained -yield  basis. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  labor  supply 
la  Improving.  One  new  commercial  treat- 
ing plant  In  east  Texas  Is  going  in  to  supply 
lu  with  poles.  So  the  southern  production 
Is  on  the  upgrade  also. 

However,  the  South  can't  supply  all  our 
need  In  the  Central  Valley  States.    Nebraska 


and  other  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  must 
look  to  the  Douglas  flr  and  lodgepole  pine 
country  lor  a  large  part  of  their  supply. 
These  species  properly  treated  make  a  long- 
life  pole,  according  to  the  reports  of  wood 
experts.  So  much  for  what  has  been  done 
and   the   prospects. 

Now  comes  a  darkening  cloud  over  the 
horizon.  The  steel  strike  will  reduce  the  sup- 
ply of  creosote.  That  oil  Is  derived  from  coal 
tar  produced  In  the  coke  ovens  of  the  steel 
plants.  There  Is  a  small  inventory  of  creo- 
sote In  the  country. 

Pole  cutting  can  go  forward,  howeve^. 
Thus  a  stock  of  white  poles  cm  be  built  up 
In  the  West  to  keep  the  treating  plants 
going  on  an  around-the-clock  basis  when 
creosote  again  becomes  plentiful. 

We  will  solve  the  pole  problem  and  other 
construction  problems  In  time.  I  pledge  that 
the  REA  organization  will  give  you  every  as- 
sistance. I  am  sure  the  time  will  come  when 
we  wUl  be  building  REA  lines  much  faster 
than  we  ever  have  before.  I  know  that  ycu 
and  every  other  person  connected  with  the 
REA  program  are  going  to  be  much  happier 
when  that  .time  arrives. 

In  my  opinion  the  pattern  for  the  future 
REA  development  in  Nebraska  Is  clear  where 
the  REA  projects  have  been  well  establlslied 
and  lines  have  been  energized.  Nebraska 
compares  very  well  with  other  sparsely  set- 
tled states  Eo  far  as  the  percentages  of  farms 
electrified  Is  concerned.  In  fact.  It  Is  ahead 
of  13  other  states  In  the  Union.  Yet.  there 
are  35  counties  In  Nebraska  that  do  not  have 
a  single  mile  of  REA  line.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  In  the  sparsely  settled  areas  In  the 
States.  Now,  the  people  In  those  areas  want 
electricity  and  need  electricity  Just  as  much 
ns  they  do  In  any  other  part  of  the  Nation. 
Can  they  get  It  through  the  REA  program? 
My  answer  is  "Yee,"  if  we  have  sufficient  vis- 
ion and  courage.  We  must  have  the  vision  to 
see  how  much  brighter  and  happier  the  REA 
homes  cf  the  future  will  be.  We  must  try 
to  visualize  all  the  new  uses  that  farm  peo- 
ple are  going  to  make  of  electricity  to  save 
labor  and  to  produce  better  products.  It 
should  be  clear  to  us  by  now  that  central 
station  electric  service  Is  an  Investment  not 
just  in  happiness  but  In  more  efficient  farm- 
ing. We  can  see  now  that  not  only  do  the 
PEA  borrowers  pay  their  own  way  but  that 
electricity  pays  for  Itself  so  far  as  the  Indi- 
vlr^ual  consumer  Is  concerned. 

We  must  have  the  courage  to  make  plans 
now  to  take  electricity  to  everyone  In  the 
project  areas.  We  must  lay  out  territory  and 
design  sjstems  so  that  everyone  in  the  proj- 
ect areas  will  be  served  In  due  time.  This 
means  that  the  people  In  the  hills  and  on  the 
plains  will  get  electricity  Just  the  same  as  the 
pK)ple  In  the  fertile  valleys.  The  people  in 
the  small  towns  and  villages  In  the  sparsely 
settled  areas  should  pet  their  electricity  froni 
the  REA  projects.  The  same  Is  true  for  the 
small  rural  industries  and  other  rural  es- 
tablishments. In  other  words,  we  can  make 
It  possible  for  all  rural  people  to  have  elec- 
tricity only  If  we  Include  all  rural  people  in 
the  planning  of  our  projects.  It  Is  most 
essential  to  keep  this  In  ralnd  as  we  proceed 
with  the  REA  program  In  Nebraska.  In  the 
last  year  12  new  projects  have  been  organized 
In  Nebraska.  We  should  give  these  new  proj- 
ects every  assistance  so  they  can  get  started 
and  gain  needed  experience  and  confidence. 

We  should  take  full  advantage  of  the  easliir 
terms  which  Congress  has  provided  through 
lower  interest  rates  and  longer  amortization 
periods  In  order  that  more  people  can  l>?- 
come  REA  consumers.  Also,  we  must  plan  zo 
make  full  use  of  the  cheaper  electricity  whk  h 
Is  made  possible  by  the  various  hydroelectric 
projects  In  Nebraska  and  surrounding  aretis. 
This  cheaper  electrlty  means  that  more  peo- 
ple can  use  the  REA  service  and  that  all  con- 
sumers can  tise  more  of  it.  Cheaper  electric- 
ity means  that  all  REA  borrowers  will  make 
even  better  flnanclal  records. 

The  future  is  bright  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  the  REA  program  in  Nebraska  if  we 


make  It  bright.  We  need  the  vision  and  the 
courage  of  the  pioneers  who  came  to  Nebraska 
In  the  face  of  adversity.  We  need  the  vision 
and  courage  of  George  Norrls.  You  and  I.  as 
leaders  In  the  REA  movement,  mxist  never 
fall  to  have  the  proper  vision  and  courage  be- 
cause we  dare  not  fall  the  jjeople  In  the  un- 
served areas  of  this  great  Sut«. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   TOBK 

IN  'TOE  SENATE  OP  HIE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  January  31  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  1  &%k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  release 
issued  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  stre.ssing  the  need  for 
housing  facilities  and  housing  supplies 
in  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washincton,  January  25. — More  than  1,100 
cities  in  every  State  In  the  Union  reported 
to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  cf  the  United 
States  today  that  lack  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment Is  primarily  responsible  for  the  cur- 
rent serious  housing  shortage  encountered 
by  veterans. 

Replying  to  President  Eric  A.  Johnston's 
Inquiry  for  a  report  on  their  local  situations 
and  possible  solutions  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  those  cities  and  towns  said  fcur 
principal  steps  should  be  taken: 

1.  Overcome  reluctance  of  OPA  to  make 
price  adjustments  urgently  needed. 

2.  Speed  up  the  releade  cf  unused  Army 
barracks,  prisoner-of-war  camps  and  like 
buildings  either  for  conversion  to  residential 
use  or  to  be  torn  down  to  permit  the  lumber 
and  other  materials  .m  them  te-  be  used  for 
new  housing  units. 

3.  Release  lumber  and  plumbing,  heating 
and  other  equipment  now  In  the  hands  of 
the  Army  and  Navy. 

4.  Stop  the  diversion  of  lumbei  for  export. 
(Tlie  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version last  week  said  that  exports  were  not 
a  major  consideration  ) 

These  replies  were  to  this  telegram  sent  by 
Mr.  Johnston  to  the  1.735  chambers  of  com- 
merce which  are  members  cf  the  United 
States  Chamber: 

'Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  In- 
dicate Increasing  anxiety  over  Inability  of 
veterans  to  find  housing.  Please  wire  Imme- 
diately report  on  situation  In  your  commu- 
nity Including  what  steps  are  being  taken  to 
relieve  situation  and  what  measures.  In  your 
Judgment,  would  be  helpful  In  speeding  up 
the  provision  of  permanent  housing  and  of 
temporary  housing  where  necessary." 

The  replies  available  to  date  showed  696 
reporting  the  housing  situation  acute:  401 
reported  It  serious;  and  only  75  said  laey  had 
no  housing  problem  at  all.  Only  a  small  per- 
cent reported  the  ntimber  of  houses  needed, 
but  recent  studies  Indicate  the  acute  need  is 
somewhere  between  800,000  and  1,000,000. 
About  880  of  the  chambers  laid  the  housing 
shortage  directly  to  lack  of  mrteriai,  and  165 
reported  a  lack  of  skilled  labor. 

Typical  of  the  replies  was  this  one  from 
John  D.  Adams,  general  secretary  of  Des 
Moines  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 

•veterans'  housing  growing  more  and  more 
acute.  We  are  trying  everything.  Have  been 
turned  down  on  trailers  and  demountable 
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.  Clrard  C  Vanrum.  president 
Ooanty  Chamber  of  Corn- 
Mr.  itniinrtifm  of  such  r  plan 
Mo.   Ttao  fltty  aaaapud  a  ptaja  of 
'  foUd  to  bulM  16  untts  ot  tern- 
toualnit  for  veteran*,  with   the  city 
sltaa   tax-free      Tbe   entlra   con- 
coat  of  the  project  would  be  »ub- 
by  cKlzena,  and  the  unlta  would  be 
no  profit. 
1  yptcal  waa  the  report  from  William  K. 
aecretary   of   the   LoulsvlUa  Board 
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lUMrtniv   center    baa   approximately 
8.00O  ^apitcatlona   waiting   to   be   flllcd      At 
SOO  vaoandee  available  to  veterans  at 
«««.  lad.,  war-taoualac  pvoject   but 
baiaf  filled      City  baa  applied  fur 
Kurptua  barraclis  at  Bowman  Field 
de  apoToxtmately  SCO  units  and  fcr 
of  SO  temporary   hotnlrg  units  to 
for  NegrtMB     Approximately  31. POO 
In  sai^lcea  from  this  county  yet  to 
This  means  greatly  Increased  ever- 
next  S  months.     Not  oter  500  to 
ti|cmea  can  be  built  hcxe  this  year  by 
capital,  number  depcndlni;  en  avall- 
uf  muterlala.  but  none  ready  for  oc- 
for  6  months 
^  ate    ctinveralor^s    of    existing    single- 
structures   into  multiples  practically 
during  war.    la  cur  opinion.  Oov- 
a«tlata:'.ce  to  sp'^d-up  prodtiction 
permanent  style  housing  ofTers 
and  best  answer  to  houalng  need 
t  economic  damage  to  general  hous- 
That    procram    would    provide 
faster  than  temporary  tirwialrtg  could 
Mora  umporary  hwlng  la  our 
very  itaa'it*"g  to  eccmomic  value;  ' 
Jnlted  SUtca  Chamber  said  that  It  was 
to  appraise  the  working  of  the  new 
m   to  give  prlortttee  on 
of  bomea  for  veteran* 
to  not  coat  more  than  glOOMX).  eeoept 
ly.  If  tatertala  are  not  avalloble. 
•aly  alipa  off  paper. 
•ppHaatlaaa  have  bean  aaade  und?r 
•onal  approprlatloo  at  OCO.OOO.- 
lereilt  the  Pedaral  PtttaUe  Hoiwlnit  Au- 
to move  temporary  bovMaf  unlta  to 
badly  In  need  ct  theas.    The  aonrey 
that  thla  i»ooe<ture  waa  a^optaJ  only 
In  New  Bnglaiid.  tbe  cltlea 
CO  Intcreat  In  this  plan, 
frtnarily  berst»a  of  the  colder  weather. 
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Wc  Caa  Makt  Jobs  f«r  Millions 


«X  1 EN8TON  OP  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  PAT  McCARKAN 

or  acvaaa 
W  TO*  8INAT1  or  THt  UNITID  STAT19 

Tkurat  mg.Jmmtam  j/  ilrnitlatirt  dan  of 
Frii99.  Januarj  it).  194€ 

McCARKAN.    Mr.  PresKknt.  In 
Iht  J*J  ku«uy  iMue  ol  Um  Amtrk-an  aug- 


azine  there  appears  a  very  able  and 
scholarly  article  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Kmg.  re- 
tiring Chairman  of  the  War  Production 
Bo*rd.  entitled  "How  We  Can  Make  Jobs 
for  MiUions."  with  the  subheadlnff.  "If 
you  want  to  have  a  good  Job  tomorrow. 
or  any  job  at  all.  this  article  is  of  vital 
importance  to  you.  Here  is  the  first 
clear,  authoritative  explanation  of  a 
llttle-understotKl  subject — the  need  for 
redistributing  industry  throughout  our 
underdeveloped  SUtes.  DeeentraHsa- 
tioo  la  the  best  insuiance.  says  Mr.  Krug. 
ngnf****  the  threat  of  mcunUng  unexn- 
ptoyxnent." 

T  ask  that  the  article,  together  with  the 
subheadlns^.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

How  Wk  Cam  Maju  Joaa  roe  Uxluomo 

(By  J   A.  Krtis.  retiring  Chairman.  Wtir  Pro- 
duction Board) 

ir  YOU  WAirr  to  kavs  a  aooo  joa  toatoaaow, 

0«  ANY  JOa  AT  ALL.  TKla  ACnCLB  B  OF  VITAl. 

ucvoarxAMcs   to    too      iciex    is    thx    rnsT 

CtBAX.  AtTTHOaiTATTVa  XITLANATICI*  Or  A  UT- 

TLX-tTMBBUTOoa  snajiv.T — THX  fcExs  foa  ax- 
ariTantmifo  uaiNnTBT  twawoot  ooa  un- 
DsaDrvrorao  vtatxs     eai  ■wmi  laaiaiii   is 

THX  aasT  tNSOBAjacl.  BAYS  MX  KXt^S.  AOAIItST 
TWa  THXXAT  or  taOVMTIMa  unxmpuotmxmt 
When  I  was  a  boy.  aome  of  our  Indmtrlal- 
191.A  eai:er  to  expand,  looked  wistfully  at 
China,  wttb  Its  millions  of  consumers,  as  a 
future  market  for  our  gooda.  The  only  dlf- 
fkulty  was.  as  It  la  now.  that  tbe  Chinese 
cowM  not  afford  to  buy  otir  gootfa.  Today. 
aooM  ot  our  UidnstrlalisU.  with  faellttlaa  to 
serve  the  whole  world,  advocate  tbe  building 
up  of  a  buge  export  trade  with  Kurope  aa  an 
outlet  for  the  vast  productive  system  we 
c.vated  during  the  war  Ass^n  they  are  faced 
with  tbe  aanM  dlfflcnlty  C?n  t>ankrupt  Eu- 
rope afford  to  buy  ciur  goods? 

Bttt  all  la  not  Inat.  There  ta  yet  another 
country  they  may  serve — a  country  aa  large 
aj  Eurof«.  learuig  out  Russia,  unimaginably 
wealthy  In  natural  reaourcea.  highly  dvUiaed. 
and  ambitious  to  get  ahead  In  the  world, 
lliat  country  ta  the  western  half  of  the 
Vi.ited  Statra:  Indeed,  more  than  half,  be- 
ciuse  it  comprises  SI  percent  of  our  national 
>iT€%.  It  embraces  ttm  Statea  of  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Nebraska.  Kansca. 
Ckiahoma.  Texas,  ktontaiui.  Wyoming.  Colo- 
rado. New  Mexico.  Idaho.  Ctah.  Arlaona. 
Waahlngtou.  Oregon.  Nevada,  and  California. 
Tbaaa  17  States  ccntaiu  21  percent  of  our 
popylaUoa  hnt  account  for  only  ll  percent 
at  our  manufacturing.  But  they  produce 
half  ot  the  Nation's  minerals  and  contain  70 
percent  of  our  umber.  Duimg  the  war  they 
were  equipped,  through  the  devakifunent  oiir 
water  power,  to  provide  abotit  T%  pvaont  of 
uur  atectTic  energy. 

VOO    MVCH     or     ooa     tM0O<«TtT     W*9     CONCFN- 

TWATxa  iif  umtorr.  armLXHiM.  prrrsairacH. 
AMD  strr-H  eaxAT  cxntkks  ir  -ihct  had  atXN 
uiaiaotu)  *T  BOMaaaa  wx  woitlo  ravx  sbkn 
wjn  OVT  or  nn  waa 

But.  itraacaly.  tfasptta  Its  great  wealth,  thla 
land,  with  Its  millions  of  ambiilous  people, 
may  soon  fall  vei  v  short  of  the  all-out  con- 
sumption that  wtM  be  neceaaary  If  we  main- 
tain all-out  production.  Already  the  «h.kdow 
of  masa  tuatmpktymant  falls  arroea  ihcae  17 


U  what  has  happened:  Since  the  war 
it  haa  bean  eatlmaud.  at  leaat  S.000.000 
people  in  this  region  have  aMved  to  lu  urban 
renters  to  And  employment  In  war  planu  or 
In  the  many  aartlcea  which  ■ptiug  up  around 
oanU;s  of  population  and  pruaperlty.  When 
the  war  plants  are  all  cloaed.  these  S.0O0.00O 
probably  wiU  be  out  of  work.  Tboy  can  t  all 
^u  back  to  the  lanna,  now  that  torma  are 


mechanized  and  can  t>e  operated  by  fewer 
workers. 

Thousands  by  thousands,  this  region's 
2.000X00  servicemen  sre  returning  home. 
Many  of  them  who  were  on  farms  before  th<.i 
war  are  coming  back  with  new  skills  they 
were  taught  In  mechnnlzed  warfare.  Thej* 
now  want  Joba  In  Industry.  But  how  can 
they  be  accommodated  tn  a  region  which  ac- 
counts for  only  11  percent  of  cur  manufac- 
ttulng  and  which  normally  employs  lean 
than  1  OOOjOOO  persons  In  Industry? 

Thus,  the  potential  unemployment  In  thu 
West  may  mount  Into  millions  before  we  reo 
the  end  of  it  unleea  we  use  the  utmost  Initia- 
tive, daring.  Imaglna  Ion.  and  rt<iourcef\il- 
nesa  to  meet  the  situation.  If  we  dont  solvo 
the  problem,  these  millions  pnd  the  mllHona 
dependent  uprn  them  cannot  buy  Rocds  from 
the  East.  If  the  factories  of  the  F.a.'t  aren't 
polng  full  blast,  unemployment  will  begin  to 
snowball  in  other  parts  of  the  courtry 

I  am  not  being  pessimistic  There  Is  a 
solution.  In  which  every  Amertcpn  may  puT' 
ticlpate.  which  I  shall  discuss  later  In  this 
article,  but  first  I  want  to  speak  of  still  an- 
other country,  which  Is  also  a  great  poten- 
tial market  for  top  production. 

rVXXTTHlNO  NeCTSSABY   FOa  THX  DrVXlX>Pl*X«T 

o»  iwwiaraT  u  at  bakd  in  thx  wxst  awo 

TUB  aOVTB.  Am  TXT  THXT    MAVX   NO   IKOOS- 

tbt— wwt?— oi««  aaaaoN  «  that  aoMX  w- 

DtnTKIALOm    IM    THX   KAST   WONT    tXT    THtM 

This  country  ta  rich  In  fertile  soil.  Umber, 
potential  hvdroelectric  power,  and  strong, 
intelligent  people.  But  owny  ot  theae  peopl* 
are  poor,  although  undraiioped  wealth  Ilea 
at  their  doors.  Th'a  future  market  tot  U:o 
••exports"  of  the  Industrial  Ersst  also  to  part 
of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  the  con- 
tiguous States  of  Arkansas.  Mls^iwippl.  Ala- 
bama. Tennessee.  Georgia.  South  Carollnn. 
North  Carolina.  Kentucky.  West  Virginia, 
and  vnTjinla. 

While  thta  vast  region  contains  20  percent 
of  our  population  and  embraces  39  percent 
of  our  farm  population,  it  receives  only  II 
percent  of  otir  national  income  and  recelvea 
only  30  percent  of  the  farm  Income  Figures 
are  dry.  indeed,  compared  to  the  lines  of  a 
good  play,  but  In  tbaae  flgtirea  lies  the  trag- 
edy of  the  South — the  drama  of  a  fallon 
empire.  And  as  long  as  It  stjtys  down  we 
all  stay  down.  If  the  income  of  thta  regi>in 
were  ralaed  to  the  per  capita  level  of  the 
Unlud  Statea  as  a  whole.  It  haa  been  errl- 
mated  that  the  national  Income  wouid  be 
laereaaed  by  tlO.OOO.OOO.OOO  annually.  Tliat 
la  money  with  which  to  buy  goods  In  the 
lt«st  and  elsewhere. 

While  this  region  had  the  highest  ratio  of 
Inveatments  in  war  plant*  and  facilities  dur- 
ing the  war.  in  terms  of  population.  It  bad 
the  smallest  volume  of  war  contracts— only 
69  percent  more  than  its  1939  production. 
And  this  great  region.  boUeve  It  or  not.  tiaa 
only  10  percent  of  the  Natlrn  s  manufsic- 
turlng.  Those  war  planu  and  facllltlee.  for 
tbe  moet  iMrt.  coD«Uted  of  shipyards,  air- 
plane factories,  and  chemical  plants,  all  re- 
quiring a  hlirh  rate  of  Investment.  One  by 
one  these  Industries  are  ceasing  to  opertte. 
Workers  are  drifting  back  to  tbe  farms. 
Most  of  the  farms  are  poor.  And  labor  t.lll 
be  poor»'r  when  electric  cotton  plckcra  be;(lD 
to  do  the  wo;k  of  mUiions. 

What  ta  the  chance  of  booattng  the  In- 
come of  ttUs  region?  It  looks  ss  if  It  may 
go  down,  rather  than  up  It  will.  utUeas  we 
act.  and  act  soon.  And  remember.  If  iie 
workers  of  tlie  South  have  no  John  thry  can't 
buy  gooda,  and  otu  eaaurn  ludustrica  go  to 
pot  and  eaatem  worker*  lose  their  Jcba. 
The  crl\la.  then.  iMflhs  to  auovbnll. 

You  don't  hare  to  be  a  Joel  Kuppornan 
to  see  by  cow  that  7S  percent  of  the  g'o- 
graphical  area  ot  the  United  SUtee  accou  ita 
for  only  SO  percent  of  uur  manafBcturi-\g. 
And  we  are  the  greatest  manufacturing  Na- 
tion OD  earth.  And  thta  three-quarter*  ct 
our  Nation,  with  iO  percent  of  our  pnputa- 
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tlon,  alao  contains  moet  of  our  basic  wealth. 
our  natural  resources.  What  a  paradox!  And 
now  It  in  faced  with  something  approaching 
economic  dlsaater.    Why? 

The  answer,  by  now,  should  be  obvious: 
Becauf'e  it  has  no  heavy  Industry  to  speak  of 
to  support  its  lncrer%slng  urban  populations 
and.  In  the  case  of  the  17  Western  States,  to 
draw  new  population.  These  Western  States 
could  support  many  new  millions  of  popula- 
tion If  there  were  Industries  to  maintain 
them.  Without  heavy  basic  industries,  such 
as  steel,  aliunlnum.  and  such,  there  can  be 
no  fabricating  industries — not  with  the  steel 
Industry  In  the  East.  And  without  a  multi- 
plicity of  industries,  businesses  and  services 
do  not  increase.  They  are  all  tied  up  to- 
gether. 

At  a  glance,  you  may  think  I  have  contra- 
dicted my  original  thesis — that  Jobs  and  in- 
comes in  these  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
Nation  will  mean  greater  manufacturing  pro- 
duction in  the  East.  But  how.  you  may  csk. 
if  these  regions  have  a  greater  share  of  manu- 
facturing, and  themselves  are  producing 
goods,  will  they  not  be  competitors? 

That  is  shcrtslghted  hckum.  I  am  tpaak- 
Ing  long-range  of  a  nation  which  can  support 
a  far  greater  population  than  it  now  has.  of 
a  nation  whose  productive  capacity,  even 
though  we  served  the  world  in  the  war.  has 
never  been  realized.  Full  employment  and 
a  higher  rate  of  per  capita  income,  a  larger 
population,  and  a  level  of  livinij  higher  than 
we  have  ever  dreamed  of  would  enable  us  to 
cover  the  Nation  with  factories  and  depri\e 
no  region  of  productive  opportunity. 

As  the  years  go  by.  given  peace  and  the 
fulfillment  cl  the  objectives  of  the  war,  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  will  be  able  to  buy  a^ain.  and 
our  surp:u.rrs  can  go  to  them.  With  the 
industrialization  of  the  vast  West,  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  serve  Asiatic  markets  than 
ever  before.  The  West,  wc  may  have  forgot- 
ten, has  a  seacoast.  although,  before  the  war, 
It  bad  little  opportunity  to  use  it  except 
for  fishing  and  bathing. 

And  now  for  the  most  incredible  fact  in  this 
story: 

While  75  percent  of  this  Nation  has  only 
JO  percent  cf  cur  manufacturing,  less  than 
10  percent  of  it  has  66  percent  of  ths  manu- 
facturing industry.  This  tiny  area  Is  pretty 
well  concentrated  in  the  northesstern  region 
of  the  United  States.  It  consists  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Rhode  Island.  Connecticut.  New 
York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan. Illinois.  Delaware,  and  Maryland. 

This  region — it  might  better  be  called  a 
district— produces  only  4  percent  of  cur  lum- 
ber and  26  percent  of  cur  minerals.  In  nat- 
ural resources,  when  comp.-.rcd  with  tlie  vast 
underdeveloped  regions  of  the  Nation.  It  is 
comparatively  poor.  Yet  it  contains  43  per- 
cent of  o-jr  total  population  and  receives,  as 
of  1940.  66  percent  of  cur  national  Income. 
More  than  one-half  of  the  $17,500,030,000 
•ipent  on  plants  and  facilities  for  war  produc- 
tion throughout  the  Nation  was  spent  right  in 
this  little  crca.  which.  In  1939,  paid  76  percent 
of  the  Federal  IncDnr.e  taxes. 

Incredible?  Yes;  and  incredibly  unjust. 
Of  course,  in  the  war  emergency,  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  take  advantage  of  facilities  al- 
ready In  extetence,  and  they  existed  for  the 
mast  part  in  these  11  States.    But  why? 

There  was  a  time  when  our  economy  was 
very  simple.  The  steel  Industry  was  In  Penn- 
tylv&nin  because  fuel,  water  tranfportatlon. 
markets,  and  a  lab:r  supply  were  near  at 
hand.  Around  steel  sprang  up  the  fabrica- 
tor*—the  makers  of  machinery,  railroad  roll- 
ing stock,  waahtuba,  and  so  on.  In  New  B:^- 
land.  where  water  pc^cr,  good  ports,  and  a 
c*etue  pcpulation  were  nvnilnble,  other  great 
factories  came  into  being.  It  wca  all  ■(  und 
and  neoaasMiry.  The  rest  of  the  country  wu 
left  to  the  farmert— and  the  Indians. 

But  since  that  time  we  have  dlacovered 
America.  We  have  found  that  most  of  the 
wealth  ot  th*  Nation  lie*  elsewhere  than  lu 
the  little  empire  of  the  Northeastern  State^^ 


that  the  West  and  the  South  are  far  richer 
In  timber,  ore,  and  agricultural  products  for 
fabrication  than  the  11  little  States  which 
have  two-thirds  of  our  Industry. 

We  have  found,  too.  that  the  now  under- 
privileged and  underdeveloped  regions  of  the 
Naticn  can  produce  more  power  more  cheaply 
than  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  already  developed  some  of  it  In 
such  projects  as  the  Boulder.  Bonneville,  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams  In  the  West  and  the 
TVA  power  project  In  the  South,  and  has  out- 
lined for  the  future  many  other  project-s, 
including  the  St.  LawTcnce  seaway  and  hy- 
droelectric project,  and  new  dams  on  the 
Columbia  River  and  in  the  Missouri  Valley. 

The  vast  weitern  region  has.  through  hy- 
droelectric Installations,  more  than  seven 
times  the  electric  power  of  the  little  Indus- 
trial empire  of  the  East — and  cheaper  power. 
The  Nation  is  crisscrossed  with  hlghwaj-s  and 
railroads.  The  South  and  the  West  have  sea- 
coasts.  Everj-thing  necessary  fcr  the  d;;- 
velopment  of  industry  is  at  hand  In  theiie 
regions,  and  yet  they  have  no  industry. 
Why? 

One  reason  is  that  some  of  the  industrial- 
ists of  the  East  wont  let  them.  For  years 
they  have  lobbied  and  publicized  their  cause. 
They  are  still  doing  it.  They  cry  their  old 
rcjuomics,  which  won't  stand  up  any  more. 
They  don^t  want  to  decentralize  Industry. 
No  labor  out  there,  they  cry.  To  them  I  say 
that  skilled  labor  has  already  baen  widely 
distributed  In  tlie  United  States  because  war 
plants  were  widely  distributed.  No  trans- 
portation out  there,  they  say  There  is 
cheaper  transportation  now  than  ever  befcre, 
bccr.jse  recently  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commi.'.sion  granted  an  equality  of  frelgit 
rates  to  the  We^t  and  Middle  West,  which 
will  make  It  possible  fcr  shippers  there  to 
compete  with  the  Panama  Canal.  Wiy 
wasn't  this  equality  granted  before?  The 
established  and  entrenched  magnates  w<re 
afraid  of  competition.  If  they  persist  In 
th3lr  ways,  they  will  ruin  not  only  them- 
selves, but  the  national  economy  as  well 

We  built  many  war  plants  in  the  nonin- 
dustrial  regions  during  the  war.  not  neces- 
sarily as  economic  measures  always,  but  lor 
purposes  of  strategy.  Too  much  of  our  In- 
dustry was  concentrated  In  Detroit,  Bethle- 
hem, Pittsburgh,  and  stich  great  centers.  If 
they  had  bser  destroyed  by  bombers,  we 
V70Uld  have  b?en  put  out  of  the  war.  We 
hr.d  to  spread  until  the  danger  cf  bombing 
had  passed.  But  has  the  danger  passed  yet? 
Do  not  consider  the  possibility  of  our  de- 
struction a  fantastic  Idea,  lest  we  have  an- 
other more  disaitrous  Pearl  Harbor. 

A  dozen  long-range  atomic  rockets  might 
simultaneously  wipe  out  the  principal  Indus- 
trial centers  of  the  United  States.  Scientists 
of  other  nations  will  soon  know  ovr  secrets; 
they  may  soon  have  greater  eecrets  of  their 
own.  It  would  be  wise  to  move  quickly — just 
as  a  matter  of  security. 

But  cur  first  consideration  Is  living,  not 
dying.  The  underprivileged  regions  of  cur 
Nation  also  want  to  live,  and  live  well.  If  it 
is  not  Immediately  sound  economically  to 
decentralize  and  more  widely  distribute  in- 
dustry in  thta  country,  to  provide  Jobs  and 
inccmes  for  all,  it  will  he  in  the  long  run. 
Factories  will  attract  population;  population 
will  create  markets.  If  it  is  nececsary,  the 
Government  should  see  to  it  that  the  war 
plants  now  being  closed  in  nonindustrial 
regions  ere  converted  somehow  to  the  pur- 
poses of  peace  and  malnt.ilned  until  they  can 
Bt&ud  on  their  own  feet.  It  may  be  ntces- 
aary.  This  is  not  a  matter  for  a  near-slglnted 
accountant,  but  for  a  long-range  Govern- 
ment policy  of  credit  and  interest. 

The  great  $200,000,000  Geneva  v/ar  Btccl- 
prcdvclng  plant  nee.r  Prove,  UUh.  was  built 
and  operated,  without  fee,  at  the  requetit  of 
tha  Government,  by  United  States  Btael. 
Later  it*  official*  considered  the  idea  of  buy- 
ing or  leasing  it.  Then,  prestimably  because 
of  rising  prcMure*  against  big  bvtalncu.  tbef 


announced  no  action  would  be  taken  in  the 
matter.  Twenty-nine  other  of  our  30  large 
steel  concerns  v.ere  asked  to  bid  on  the  plant. 
They  made  no  offers.  Will  Geneva  be  sold  at 
auction  for  salvage?  it  would  be  a  crime. 
Around  Geneva  will  spring  fabricators,  busi- 
nesses, services,  prosperity.  And  what  of  the 
war-born  airplane  plants?  "Must  they  be 
doomed  because  we  lack  enough  imagination 
to  find  peacetime  uses  for  them? 

During  this  war.  mostly  In  the  nonindus- 
trlal  regions,  the  Government  built  9  alumi- 
num plants  and  45  aluminum  fabrication 
plants,  at  a  coet  of  $760,000,000  of  public 
money.  The  American  Alu.Tilnum  Coipora- 
tlon  of  America  In  the  East  could  not  pro- 
duce enough  of  this  metal  to  keep  our  planes 
fiying.  Can  we  keep  these  plants  open,  or  is 
the  industry  going  back  to  the  East,  to  lim- 
ited production,  and  hlcher  prices?  If  we 
cant  immediately  use  enough  to  keep  the 
best  of  the  western  plants  running,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  surplus  ingots  might  l>e  stored 
in  a  Government  stock  pile  afralnst  shortapes 
or  emergencies.  In  my  simple  economics,  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  Is  measured  by  its  stores 
of  materials,  its  plants,  its  distribution  net- 
work, and  its  people.  We  cannot  afford  to 
close  down  plants  and  lose  the  contribution 
th^v  might  make  to  our  economic  security 

Walter  P.  Reuther,  vice  president  of  the 
Automobile,  Aircraft,  and  Acricultural  Im- 
plement Workers  of  America,  suggested  re- 
cently that  the  railroad  rolling  stock  of 
America,  broken  down  in  war  services,  might 
be  rebuilt  with  aluminum,  so  as  to  put  fast, 
streamlined,  lightweight,  and  Inexpensive 
cars  on  the  rails  of  the  Nation.  He  sug- 
gested, too.  that  airplane  plants  would  make 
ideal  fabrication  centers.  It's  an  idea. 
That's  what  we  need  if  we  are  to  save  the 
Nation  economically — ideas  fca*  the  con- 
tinuation of  what  decentralization  we  have 
already  accompltahed.  and  ideas  for  new  in- 
dustries In  the  underdeveloped  regions.  In- 
cidentally, if  we  had  more  plants  in  the  rest 
of  America,  strikers  In  the  East  couldn't  tie 
up  the  production  of  the  Nation  as  they 
have  been  doing. 

Already,  I  am  glad  to  say.  legislative  action 
will  soon  be  proposed  to  enlist  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Departments  of  Labor,  Com- 
merce, and  Agriculture  in  a  Joint  committee 
to  recommend  other  legislation  to  stimulate 
industrial  development  in  the  underde- 
veloped three-fourths  of  the  Nation.  They 
may  attempt  to  remove  such  handicaps  as 
Inadequate  sources  of  loans  for  new  enter- 
prises, burdensome  taxes,  discriminatory 
transportation  rates,  and  lack  of  research 
information  for  small  manufacturers  and 
businessmen.  Thta  la.'^t  is  most  Important. 
Having  had  little  industry,  the  under- 
developed regions  are  not  industrially 
minded.  Thev  should  not  only  be  aided  in 
research  problems,  which  they  cannot  solve 
without  laboratories,  but  be  helped  to  find 
Industrial  opportunities  suitable  to  their 
districts.  There  are  other  bills  In  Congrea* 
which  make  provisions  for  such  services. 

So  many  of  these  neglected  States  have, 
opportunity  at  their  door.  The  plastic  in- 
dustry is  in  its  infancy.  Ramie,  the  new 
fibrous  plant,  grown  with  a  minimum  of 
cultivation,  can  be  produced  on  any  land 
that  grows  cotton.  It  ta  said  to  make  better 
canvas  than  cotton  or  flax  and  better  rope 
than  hemp.  Combined  with  other  fibers. 
It  makes  excellent  suiting  and  cloth.  Can 
it  be  fabricated  on  the  spot  in  the  cotton 
country?  Here,  perhaps,  ta  a  new  Induatry. 
What  of  the  plastic  crops,  such  aa  aoy- 
bcnns?  Olucoae  is  now  being  made  from 
potatoes:  potable  alcohol,  which  can  be  used 
for  fuel,  from  wood.  NN'hat  of  the  greet 
magnesium  plant  at  Velaaco.  Tex.?  Around 
It,  no  doubt,  can  spring  up  fabrtoattai  la- 
dustrlee.  Aluminum  ta  avaUable  not  far 
away.  The  alloys  could  be  substituted  In 
many  caae*  for  copper,  of  which  there  ll  a 
shortage,  and  copper  could  be  stock -piled. 
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e^oMn't  tell  him  no.    He  wouldn't  Ils- 

IpMred  my  asaurance  that  what  is 

la  aiqjplement.  not  deatructlun.    He 

felMlet*  that  all  of  us  could  work  to- 

I  nd  froaper  tOKether      But  we  can. 

t  rndgntflcently  in  the  war.    We  can 

in.    The  best  example,  and  It  haa 

r^mlflcatlona,   was  our   vast   wartime 

s. 

pntal  and  private  utilities  can  op- 

tc^ether  peaceably,  profltabiy.  and  fur 

of  all.    In  an  electric-power  amer- 

tftng  the  war.  all  the  Nation's  power 

municipal,   county.   State. 
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By  this  means,  without  new  in- 
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<vefold. 
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t  t»e  private  power  companies  have  re- 
that  they  will  continue  erpanding 
ihl^  poatwnr  period  at  the  rate  of 
ilJOO.OtO.OOO  a  year  Thete' proframa  will  be 
eonalMnel  with  public  proframa  of  electrlfl- 
s  JTh  aa  TVA  attd  will  aaree  to  hasten 
tho  apre  id  of  power  into  every  hablUble  nec- 
tfon  of  ihe  nmoQ.     With  power  must  come 


TVA.  the  Government  had  ergagcd 
and  nnnslated  projects  of  Oood 
navigation,  forestry,  agnculture.  and 
In  TVA  it  combined,  far  tbe  Arst 
tn  one  eonpratsanatTa  laugiam.  the 
at  control.  •aoMfmllaB.  nnd  indus- 
premoUng  the  weil- 
ot  a  region. 
Industry  kaoow  it  worked. 


The  Intaraata  of  public  and  private 
tlraa  waidad  tofatbcr  lu  tbe  valley  of  tha 
Tannaaaaa  add  prograaalvely  to  the  Nation's 
wa^tta.  Becmoaa  of  its  combination  of  akUU 
and  aspartancc  tn  working  togatlier,  the  or- 
guklaaUan  that  bronght  them  Into  being  and 
operatea  tham.  Itaalf  c^mstitutea  an  added 
national  raaaBrrs. 

It  la  a  pattern  of  power  that  has  made  poa- 
sitale  the  dawning  atomic  age.  and  it  la  des- 
tined to  hameaa  this  power  for  an  epochal  ad- 
vance In  dvtllzatlon.  It  ta  also  a  pattern  for 
national  teamwork,  arhieh  alone  will  naka  all 
ot  VB  great  and  prgaparosts.  It  should  aOaaea 
tJM  Doacooparatlea  opponent  of  drcentralln- 
tlon.  wboae  very  aalllshneaa  will  destroy  him 
unlcsa  he  sees  the  light. 


An  Equal  Pay  for  Equal  Work  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or    COKNTCTTCrT 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZ3 

Thursday.  January  21.  1946 

Mr<:.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Americans 
generally  agree  that  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  is  a  guaranty  of  equ.il  op- 
portunity for  every  human  belnp  accord- 
ing to  his  talent.  We  all  know  that  the 
fulfillment  of  tills  ideal  of  the  founding 
fathers  has  yet  to  be  achieved.  Yet  \ve 
also  are  aware  lltat  we  have  made  very 
substantial  progress  toward  the  achieve- 
ment ol  the  ideal  during  tiie  century  and 
three  quarters  of  our  national  independ- 
ence. No  where  else  on  earth  ha.s  an  in- 
dividual had  so  much  opportunity  to 
make  the  fullest  use  of  talent  as  lu  the 
United  States.  That  is  still  true  today, 
aitJaoush  the  d'&culties  of  demonsirat- 
ing  talent  in  an  industrial  society  are 
much  greater  than  in  an  agricultural  or 
frontier  community. 

It  is  the  highest  duty  of  ?overnmont, 
according  to  many  cf  our  foremost 
authorities  to  maintain  the  balance  t>e- 
tween  ma^  praisures  and  tho  ri.:;ht  to 
development  of  the  individual  citizen. 
That  is  the  contrary  of  attempting  to 
hberatc  mankind  by  classes  or  by  color, 
creed,  and  partisan  allegiance.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  it  is  the  essence 
of  a  free  society.  Under  present  condl- 
taoDs  of  industrial  employment  the  b&sic 
guaranty  of  such  individual  development 
is  the  assurance  of  equal  pay  for  equally 
eSeient  work,  without  respect  to  the  se:t. 
color,  religious,  or  political  belief  of  tlie 
worker.  Unless  tiiis  guaranty  is  sup- 
ported by  law  there  is  no  sufficient  safe- 
kuatU  under  present  conditions  for  tfaose 
members  of  minority  groups  who  may  be 
forced  by  necessity  to  undertake  employ- 
ment at  le.ss  th&n  the  wage  a  more  fortu- 
nately placed  individual  may  get  for  per- 
forming the  same  task.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  some  sweatshop  owner  should 
be  able  to  Ixire  a  woman  bushelman  at 
less  cost  per  1,'arment  than  a  man.  or  why 
a  Negro  wekler  should  receive  less  than 
a  white  welder,  or  why  Christians  are 
unwelcomr  in  some  industrial  plants,  and 
Jews  in  others,  as  we  all  know  to  be  the 
fact  and  as  innumerable  volumes  of 
statistics  and  reports  attest. 

Under  our  basic  charter  and  our  tra- 
ditions the  only  fair  gage  of  payment  for 


■work  dene  is  the  qualify  of  the  work  It- 
self and  not  the  peculiarities  cr  preju- 
dices of  the  worker  or  the  employer. 
ViolaUon  of  this  principle  will  im-. 
ahly  complicate  the  present  inu^....<.ii 

unrest  and  will  react  unfavorably  upon 
the   veterans  who   are   now   begionin^: 
their  readjastment  to  civilian  life. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  today  intro- 
('  'ollowln.T  bill  providin 

I  a  cf  unfair  wase  prai. 

aing  In  law  tlie  principle  of  equal 
pay  ior  equal  work : 

A  bill  providing  for  the  ellrrlnatlon  of  unfair 
wage  practices  by  establishing  a  prlncipli 
of  equal  pay  for  equal  wcrk  without  re- 
spect of  the  sex  or  color  ot  the  worker 
Br  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Corgress  here- 
by declares  that  the  existence  in  Industry  cf 
wa^e  ditr?rrntlals  based  on  the  sex  or  colrr 
of   workers   who  perform    equal   work    wit  i 
equal  efficiency  la  prejudlctnl  to  the  commn  i 
welfare  and  Is  without  iMsis  in  eqiUty  or  1 1 
law  or  economics. 

Sac.  a.  That  the  Congress  finds  thnt  suc'i 
practices  tend  to  Inrrease  labor  r!'s:  tires,  tj 
catabliah  false  8taiid.-\.-da  cf  err.;  it,  tj 

ratoe  Mtiflclal   and   unjust   t:ar......   ...;umMt 

Improvement  of  living  standards  by  discrim- 
ination against  women  and  colored  wcrKers. 
and  that  this  condition  is  without  adequate 
relief  in  present  statutory  law. 

6«c.  3.  Therefore.  It  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  establish  rs  a 
prlnc.ple  of  all  employment,  subject  to  the 
eaarclsa  by  Congress  of  ita  power  to  regulnts 
commerce  among  tbe  several  States,  that, 
eqttal  pay  In  reipcct  to  actual  wages,  hours  of 
work,  and  working  conditions  shall  be  given 
to  all  those  who  perform  equnl  ta^ks  with 
equal  aOrlency.  irrespective  of  whether  such 
emplofves  are  men  or  wumen,  white  o.- 
colored 

Sac.  4.  This  act  shall  be  known  as  the 
E;iual  Pay  for  Equal  Work  Act  of  194«. 


Birtkdajr  of  tbe  Late  President  Rooseirelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

or  SOUTH  CAaOLIMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  TIfE  UNITED  STATE 3 

Thursday,  January  31  (leuislatir^  day  cf 
Friday,  January  18K  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  Stiuth  Carolina.. 
Mr.  President,  in  view  cf  the  fact  that 
yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt.  I 
think  it  is  -  ppropriate  that  I  should  afS 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  ii 
the  RccoRD  a  poem  which  makes  an  ap- 
pealing reference  to  the  late  Presiden.. 
The  poem  was  written  by  George  W. 
Ward,  who  is  a  native  of  my  State  cf 
South  Carolina. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  hotior  the  birthday  of  one  now  past. 
A  birthday  deatined  thri;uph  ages  to  last. 
As  we  cannot  aay  greetings  with  his  cl.isptd 

hand. 
Well  carry  on  the  work  of  our  houored  mail. 

Tia  many  moons  since  he  from  ua  has  gone, 
But  the  Uarch  of  Dlmea  lives  on  and  on. 
Frsaervlng  the  work  of  Warm  Springs  Poun- 

dation. 
That  It  may  give  Its  good  for  our  Nation. 
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Denied  now  his  natal  cake  to  see. 
One  counting  candles  three  score  and  three. 
Yet  spared  In  life  a  foundation  to  lay, 
Where  unfortunates  have  a  comfortable  stay. 

Receiving  the  best  of  science  and  cklll. 
While  the  March  of  Dimes  pays  the  bill. 
With  President  Balls  adding  tlielr  share. 
As  F.  D.  R.  is  honored  year  by  year. 

Being  struck  with  this  malady  himself, 
And  of  his  walking  strength  bereft. 
And  doomed  to  aids  and  braces  to  be  led. 
Yet  ne'er  complained  or  bewailed,  'tis  said. 

Still  In  oelebratlon  we  miss  his  presence. 
Who  heedless,  of  handicap  was  ere  life's  es- 
sence. 
With  his  eternal  stately  smile. 
Lifting  man  up  and  making  hie  worthwhile. 

— George  W.  Ward,  a  native  of  South 
Carolina. 


Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Newport,  R.  L 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AliME  J.  FORAND 

or  SHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  joint  resolution  of  the  Gen- 
eral A'lsembly  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, reciting  the  hardships  inflicted 
upon  a  -large  number  of  civilian  em- 
ployees as  a  result  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment's decision  to  terminate  the  manu- 
facture cf  torpedoe.'-  at  Newport — a  sta- 
tion established  75  year.«  ago — and  trans- 
ferring this  activity  to  Forest  Park,  111., 
a  plant  built  during  the  war  to  supple- 
ment the  requirements  of  torpedoes 
needed  during  the  war. 

There  is  grave  question  in  my  mind  as 
to  the  authority  for  such  action  by  the 
Navy  Department  without  a  specific  di- 
rective from  the  Congress.  Utter  dis- 
regard of  the  human  element  involved  is 
most  regrettable. 

Newport  is  the  birthplace  of  the  tor- 
pedo. There  it  was  invented  and  im- 
proved over  the  years  by  men  whose 
craftsmanship  is  unexcelled.  Many  of 
the  men  who  have  been  discharged  from 
thf>  station  have  spent  their  lifetime  on 
this  important  work.  They  have  mar- 
ried and  raised  families  and  they  own 
their  own  homes.  With  the  removal  of 
the  torpedo  factory  from  Newport  these 
men.  many  of  them  with  25  and  30  years 
of  civil  service  to  their  credit,  and  be- 
cause they  are  only  around  their  fifties, 
are  thrown  out  into  the  street  without 
th3  benefit  of  civil-£er\'lce  retirement — 
something  that  had  been  held  out  to 
them  as  an  incentive  to  retain  their  em- 
ployment at  the  Torpedo  Station,  the 
only  industry  in  the  city  of  Newport. 

While  too  young  to  be  eligible  for  civil 
service- retirement  benefits  they  are  told 
they  are  too  old  when  they  seek  positions 
in  private  employment.  This  is  a  most 
regreltabie  lact  and  I  believe  is  a  situa- 
tion which  Congress  should  take  steps  to 
correct. 

In  view  of  the  small  amount,  of  torp)edo 
manufacturing  scheduled  for  the  immed- 
iate future  I  strongly  urge  that  v.'hat 
Work  in  tliat  line  is  available  be  concen- 


trated at  Newport.  This  would  not  only 
be  more  economical  from  a  point  of  view 
of  finance  but  it  would  also  be  a  gesture 
of  fairne-ss  and  justice  for  the  present 
and  former  employees  of  the  Torpedo 
Station  and  would  prove  of  great  help  lo 
the  economy  of  the  city  of  Newport. 
Other  work  for  which  the  station  is 
equipped,  should  also  be  assigned  there. 

In  addition,  prompt  action  should  be 
taken  on  my  bill,  H.  R.  4718,  now  pending 
before  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  to 
provide  that  civil-service  employees  with 
25  years  of  service  to  their  credit  be  given 
the  full  benefits  of  retirement  as  new 
computed  under  existing  law  for  a  longer 
period  of  service. 

Throughout  the  war  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  the  construction  of  fa- 
cilities to  aid  the  war  effort  were  not  to 
supplement  our  regular  naval  facilities 
and  not  to  be  substituted  in  the  postwar 
period  for  the  prewar  Naval  Establish- 
ment. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  closing  the  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities at  Newport  ii>  contrary  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  all  of  us  who  did  every- 
thing possible  to  expedite  the  closing  cf 
the  war  by  furnishing  additional  war  fa- 
cilities. It  is  most  unfair  to  have  the 
Navy  Department  now  take  advantage 
of  the  situation  to  throw  out  of  employ- 
ment men  of  greater  skill  who  unselfishly 
trained  inexperienced  help  to  man  war 
facilities  and  who  now  find  that  those 
whom  they  trained  are  being  brought 
into  civil  service  to  man  in  the  postwar 
facilities  that  have  been  built  during  the 
war  and  that  they,  the  experienced 
craftsmen,  are  being  thrown  out  into  the 
streets  without  even  the  consolation  of 
receiving  civil-service  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  consider 
the  merit  of  our  plea  and  see  to  it  that 
justice  is  done  to  the  people  cf  Newport. 

Tiie  resolution  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  587 
Joint  resolution  protesting  emphatically 
against  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Navy  Department  to  terminate  the  manu- 
facture of  torpedoes  at  the  United  States 
Kaval  Torpedo  Station  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  the  transferring  of  such  activity  to 
Forest  Park,  111. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Naval  Torpedo 
S'.atlon  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  wcs  established  by 
act  of  Congress  approximately  75  years  tgo 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  naval  institutions  in 
the  country,  a  New  England  institution  as 
well  as  a  Rhode  Island  one;  and 

Whereas  there  is  serious  question  upon  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  concerning 
the  rlgh.  of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  substitute  for  the  main  plant  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  established  by  act  of  Congrest,  a 
temporary  war  activity  for  the  future  muu- 
ufacture  of  torpedoes;  and 

Whereas  the  termination  of  the  activity  at 
the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  at  Newport.  R  I., 
has  caused  extreme  hardship  to  hundreds,  of 
civil-service  employees  who  have  given  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment service  only  to  learn  that  involun- 
tary separation  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  will  mean  loss  of  retirement  benefits; 
and 

Whereas  the  said  termination  of  activity 
presents  a  serious  unemployment  problem  in 
a  community  which  has  depended  over  the 
years  upon  torpedo  manufacture  as  practi- 
cally the  sole  iuuuatry  in  the  city  of  h-tw- 
port;  and 


Whereas  a  large  number  of  former  em- 
ployees at  the  Naval  Torpedo  Station  have 
their  families  and  homes  to  support  and 
maintain  and  find  it  a  severe  sacrifice  or  im- 
passible to  move  out  of  Newport  to  find  new 
employment:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  meml^ers  of  the  general 
assembly  protest  earnestly  and  vigorously  the 
decision  of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  terminate  the  manufacturing  cf  tor- 
pedoes at  the  United  SUtes  Naval  Torpedo 
Station  at  Newport.  R.  I.,  and  the  transfer  of 
such  activity  to  Forest  Park.  111.,  directing 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Rhode 
Island  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  use  every  effort  at  their  command  to  halt 
this  said  proceeding  and  to  have  said  deci- 
sion reconsidered;  directing  the  secretary  of 
state  to  transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  from  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


What  a  Tangled  Web  We  Weave  When— 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  January  30, 1946 : 

MR.     ROOSEVELT'S     LAPSE 

Secretary  Byrnes  has  now  confirmed  the 
Russian  contention  that  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference in  February  1945.  a  secret  three-power 
agreement  was  made  promising  the  Kurlle 
Islands  and  southern  Sakhalin  to  Russia 
after  the  defeat  of  Japan.  The  news  comes 
as  something  of  a  shock.  It  shows  that  the 
late  President  Roosevelt  was  not  entirely 
candid  when,  some  time  before  his  death,  he 
said  that,  aside  from  the  agreement  to  give 
representation  to  the  Ukraine  and  White 
Russia  at  the  United  Nations  Conference — 
that  lact  leaked  out  not  very  long  after 
Yalta — no  other  secret  agreements  had  been 
made  at  the  Crimea  Conference. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Rocseveit 
made  this  statement  Russia  was  still  neutral 
in  the  Pacific  war.  It  is  also  true  that  any 
revelation  as  to  the  future  disposition  of  the 
Kuriles  would  have  tipped  off  Japan  regard- 
ing Russia's  Intentions.  A  valid  argument 
could  therefore  be  made  for  the  secrecy  of 
the  agreement.  But  this  does  not  explain 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  assurance.  Nor  does  It  <x- 
plaln  why  President  Roosevelt  kept  the  ar- 
rangement secret  even  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Secretary  Byrnes  says  that  he  did 
not  hear  about  it  until  after  Japan's  de- 
feat. It  appears  doubtful  whether  former 
Secretary  Stettinius  was  informed.  And  there 
is  no  copy  of  the  agreement  in  the  State  Ds- 
partment  archives.  No  wonder  that  when 
asked  about  the  Kuriles  at  a  press  confer- 
ence on  January  22.  the  then  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Dean  Acheson,  said  that  It  was 
his  understanding — now  proved  to  have  been 
mistaken — that  Russia  was  only  to  occupy 
the  Kuriles,  not  to  keep  them  permanently. 

Tne  fact  is  that  nt  Yalta  President  Roose- 
velt was  a  very  sick  man.  This  Is  a  chari- 
table explanaticn  net  caly  of  his  lack  of 
candor  but  also  of  the  (.riangement  Itaelf. 
Had  Mr.  Roosevelt  been  in  fuJl  vigor,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  hesitaved  to  accept 
sucii  an  arrangement.  It  was  not  within  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  authority  to  give  the  Kurtle  Is- 
lands to  Rusfcia  or  anyone  else.     That  can 
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<fcxne  by  treaty,  iclitcb  means  wit!j 
•   advtce   acd   consent.     Acoord- 
Kunle  arraa^MMat  ■wwrt  be  re- 
tentatlve  ratbar  tlMUi  Wmml. 

rta  ma  pwlaad  the  Kuriica 

wltk  no  ctrtDSi  attached.    No  qnld 

«aa  asked  or  given.     Hor  was  any 

ratMd  about  putting  thoac  strate- 

bnportant    Islands    under    tnteme- 

t^iwtaaahtp.     Tbls  we  muat  now  try  to 

liaarlrsn  OovamiiMiit  ought  not 

the  oaaalon  as  sueb.    Por  strategic 

they  are  Just  oC  Ruasla's  coast,  those 

vlUl   to  BiMBla's  security,    and 

ba  no  valid  ob)cctlon  to  Russtan 

1  of  them.    But  we  must  prees  Rub- 

ifoeapt  the  aame  kind  of  trusteeahlp 

for  these  tsUnds  that  ts  made 

of    other    Paelflc    islands.      The 

irusteeahip    arrangement   la    endan- 

tbe  new  revelation. 
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EyCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H(^.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   UICII2CAN 

IN  TrtK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.fTTVES 

Wednesday.  January  30.  1946 
lOFPMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
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Lrma  to  Concitssuan  Cuutx  S. 
UcrrMAN 

Dtak  Otjum:  Prealdent  Truman  In  his  ad- 
drees  to  the  Nation  Thursday  evening  sug- 
gested tuat  the  people  back  home  put  heat 
under  t  i^lr  Representatives  in  Congreca  to 
spaed  uq  action  on  perplexing  domestic  prob- 
we  presume,  the  sort  of 
would  force  Congress  to  accept 
measures  of  his  own  choocicg. 
gotB. 

Arst  place.  Clare.  I  reoognbie  tliat 

ta    not     tux    elBcient     instltutiou. 

the  criticism  directed  against  it  is 

It  Is  a  highly  political  body— Ju»t 

In  fact,  as  the  execuuvc  branch 

our  President.     Many  of  Its  actions 

be  unduly  influenced  by  concern 

forthcoming    election — Just    aa 

policies  are. 

spite  of  ail  lu  faults.  Clare.  I  hope 

of  us  lose  sight  o<  the  fact  that 

la  the  one  and  only  barrier  which 

the    people   of    the    IJnlted 

the  ever-expanding  tentacles  of 

octopus. 

Clare.    I    fear    this   ever-growing 

Kmrr  wrtlch  roncentratca  too  much 

in    the   executive   branch   of  gov- 

and  tends  to  give  ua  tfmwnmmot 

bureau  lusd  commiaaioa  Imitmail 

rfpreaen  catlvc  form  of  rule  our  COn- 

was  suppoasd  to  provide  and  pro- 
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Clare.  I  like  Truamn.    I  don't 

aaptred  to  the  Prcaldency.     I 

ba  ims  guilty  of  fa'.se  modesty 

■aid  that  the  jvib  was  too  b.g  U>e 

fate  decreed  otherw.se  and  su  he 

pitching.      However,   sympathy 

ifMui  and  the  job  be  is  trying  to  do. 

why  w«  thottid  MMematlcally 

rvery  aoaastire  ba 

an  exteu- 
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A  powierfliJ  Federal  Oovemment  la  not  nec- 
essarily a  benevolent  one  Just  because  it  is 
la  the  United  States.  The  secret  of  demo- 
cratic rule  is  a  proper  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  executive,  legislative,  and  JudlcuU 
branches  of  government.  Dvirlng  the  de- 
preaalon  years  of  the  thirties  and  continuing 
on  Into  the  war  years,  an  undue  amount 
of  power  was  concentrated  in  the  executive 
branch.  During  toe  war  years,  this  a-as  an 
utter  necessity.  But  now  that  the  emer- 
gency Is  over,  the  executive  braach  appeara 
very  reluctant  to  loose  Its  hold  on  these  ex- 
traordinary powers. 

Frankly  I  hope  that  Oongreas  never  again 
forgflts  tt.at  It  is  the  duty  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  nor  that  it  haa  been 
granted  a  position  of  great  responsibility  and 
dignity  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

8o,  Clare,  when  a  President  appeals  to  the 
peo|He  to  "put  the  heat"  under  Congress  to 
force  support  of  a  legislative  prrgram  he 
sponaors.  I  hope  that  all  of  m  wiil  realize 
what  we  are  being  asked  to  do. 

It  is  our  privilege.  Clare,  to  write  to  you 
as  our  RepresenUtive  in  Congress — either  In 
praise  or  crlticiiun.  If  such  communications 
represent  Independent,  thouRhtful  opinion.  I 
belle^e  you  will  agree  thst  they  perform  a 
valuable  function  <even  if  you  full  to  agree 
with  the  thoughts  and  conclualoiLs  ex- 
preadcdl.  But.  it  the  public  or  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  it  is  stampeded  Into  bom- 
barding Congress  with  critical  broadsides 
merely  In  response  to  a  Presidential  request, 
that  Is  a  dangerous  form  of  mob  actlcu  aimed 
at  undercutting  the  authority  and  prestige  of 
one  at  the  most  Important  nf  the  three  props 
of  our  tfemecracy — the  le«l(Uative  one. 

Haxlne  vivtd  aanortas  of  what  can  hap- 
pen when  Congrem* abdicates  us  responsl- 
biliiirs  and  becomes  a  mere  rubber  rtamp  for 
execuUve  authority.  I  have  no  wiah  lo  aea 
the  experiment   repeated. 

President  Truman  has  frequently  stated 
that  he  would  like  to  see  an  end  of  Oovem- 
ment pat'-rnslism  and  a  more  definite  trend 
toward  liHiivldual  initiative  and  free  enter- 
prise.  Tet.  Clare,  it  seems  to  me  that  moat 
of  the  meaatares  advocated  by  the  President 
call  fur  a  stUl  further  extension  of  Federal 
powers  and  controls.  In  this  reb|>ect.  you 
have  to  judge  a  msn  by  what  he  does.  Good 
intentions  are  nice— but  nothing  more. 

As  to  the  specific  measures  which  the  Pres- 
ident advocates.  I  cannot  agree  with  many 
of  them.  Congress,  it  inrms  to  me.  will  be 
accompU«hlng  ^omethlng  useful  if  it  dees  no 
more  than  prevent  some  of  these  questiou- 
able  OMasures  from  becoming  law. 

I  am  not  In  favor  of  the  President's  fact- 
flndinK  plan  (so-called  >  to  settle  labor-nuui- 
a^ement  disputes.  It  sounds  reasonable  on 
the  surface  but  I  fear  that  It  Is  merely  an 
entering  wedge  for  Federal  control  of  wages, 
profits,  prices,  etc  .  all  of  which  la  not  ccn- 
iMMit  with  free  enterprise— and  It  was  free 
entarpris.'  rot  federally  regulated  enterprise, 
which  changed  the  United  Stales  from  a 
wilderness  to  the  world's  lr«11ng  industrial 
power  In  leN«  than  200  years. 

Ability  to  pay  Is  something  which  chanpes 
from  quarter  to  qtiarter  and  year  to  year,  it 
is  srwiethlng  which  depends  on  wage  costs, 
material  prices,  and  elBeiency  In  production. 
Frankly.  I  doubt  the  competency  of  any  Oov- 
emment bureau  to  arrive  at  a  sound  formula 
to  determine  "ability  to  pay." 

As  to  extending  the  Price  Contrr-1  Art  be- 
rond  June  80.  it  se^ms  to  me  rhnt  If  you  ure 
>our  own  best  personal  jtidgment.  not  many 
wiU  crltlctre  you — no  matter  how  you  vote. 
It  is  a  sharp  qoestlon  as  to  rhether  OPA  is 
now  doing  more  good  than  harm  or  vice  versa. 
It  surai  to  me  that  OPA  s  attempt  to  hold 
artMclal  retail  price  ceilings  (while  the  Oov- 
ermnnrt.  Hmlf.  is  upping  production  coats 
by  enewiragteg  waga  booata  and  ttfUnf  eell- 
inga  OB  nasy  et  tbm  mMartate  wMcb  ro  tato 
flnlahad  produrtat  ia  skiwtng  the  reconver- 
sion effort  and  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 


Ions  series  of  labor-management  disputes. 
Rifht  now.  I  can't  go  cut  and  b\iy  a  wlilte 
shirt  at  present  celling  prices  because  nor  e 
are  to  be  had.  although  I  can  go  out  and 
get  plenty  of  sport  shirts  at  fancy  prices. 
Under  OPA.  the  maker  cf  ordinary  shlru  ts 
deni'd  the  privilege  of  an  ordinary  profit  b*-- 
cuuse  cf  OPA  reiUnga.  but  the  fancy  cbl  t 
maker  can  produce  tne  limit  at  re:illy  fan(  y 
profits.  Butter  is  short  not  because  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  milk,  but  rather  because  exlstli.g 
price  ceilings  and  production  costs,  make 
butter  a  comparatively  unprrfltable  Item  to 
market.  White  shirts  are  cheaply  priced  if 
you  can  get  em — but  you  can't  get  'em  and 
butter  Is  not  expen&ivi.>  but  there  isn  t  much 
of  It.  That  is  life  a  la  OPA  and  iilttstratm 
what  happaia  wlien  Govemmeut  oOctals 
(who  dont  always  seem  to  know  what  they 
are  doing)  attempt  to  monkey  with  our  com- 
plex economic  mechanlMn.  But  If  you  think 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  cxtenUing  price 
cuiitroU  beyond  June  30.  by  aU  means  vote 
fur  it. 

The  full  employment  bill.  It  seems  to  me. 
Is  a  mere  political  hoiix.  lR*e  all  lavor  fu'l 
employment.  No  one  who  lited  through  tlie 
la:U  depression  wants  to  see  It  return.  But 
I  don  t  believe  that  any  Oowrnment  law  or 
any  Government  agency  Is  e%er  going  to  in- 
sure lull  employment.  The  problem  of  full 
employment  is  a  world-wide  one — not  Just  a 
natiooai  oiic.  I  am  against  this  bill  tiecatsw 
It  would  pave  the  way  for  another  Feder.il 
bureau,  and  we  h.i%e  too  Viany  of  tliein 
already. 

When  it  comes  to  FedcriU  unemployment 
compeD£<itiaa.  please  proceed  with  cautt<m. 
A  Federal  bU  Insuring  adequate  help  to  tlioee 
genuinely  unemployed  would  be  fine.  But  I 
am  definitely  opposed  to  any  bill  which  ts  so 
looaely  written  that  aid  would  be  given  to 
tlKxe  who  would  like  to  kuf  at  Federal  ex- 
pense rather  than  accept  work  whrrh  is  avail- 
able. A  wide-open  uiiempluyinejii-ot)mpcn- 
sbiion  bill  would  be  s  great  vote  getter — but 
I  do  not  see  why  people  of  the  United  States 
should  help  pay  Steve  Bannegan's  political 
bills.  When  it  comes  to  bc'.levlng  that  a  Just 
unemplovnwnt-compensation  bill  will  be 
WTitten.  I  am  detinilely  fr^-wn  Missouri — and  I 
hope  that  the  President  will  remember  that 
he  u.  too.  However,  if  a  bill  ts  written  whlcli 
you  feel  cooipensates  tlie  genu.nely  unem- 
ployed and  at  the  same  time  excludes  the 
would -be  loaiers.  I  hope  you  will  give  it  your 
support. 

A  permanent  fair  employment  practice 
committee  is  basically  a  sound  ide^.  But 
here.  too.  some  caution  Is  reeded.  It  is  an- 
other Federal  bureau,  and  therefore  I  am 
suiVirious  of  it.  On  a  aommteaion  of  this 
sort  there  should  be  repreaantatives  of  labor, 
ir.aiugement.  and  Uie  public.  If  the  law  Is 
not  carefully  diawn  and  the  powers  rigidly 
defined,  a  committee  of  this  sort  could  do 
more  h.irm  than  good — corild  becom?  zn  im- 
pediment In  Industrial  progress  and  labor- 
management  relatiorta  inataad  of  a  help. 

Higtier  minimum  wages  will  probably  hinge 
on  the  outcome  ot  present  wage  d.'^putet. 
Hjwevtr.  no  matter  what  itappens  in  the  wa^e 
field,  this  Nation  is  going  to  find^hat  produc- 
,,„  -•>'!  not  money  is  the  key  to  a  better 
:  of  llvlr:g.  I  knrw  you  never  lilted 
Vter.aeu  L  Willltie  (one  of  the  many  Isauea  cm 
which  we  have  dlsagret>d  i  btit  you  will  have 
to  admit  that  his  ftatemt- nt  to  the  effect  • 
"we  are  wealthy  only  as  we  produce"  is  eri  .  - 
rntly  correct— also  his  contention  that,  a  bet- 
ter standard  of  living  u  somclhiug  tliat  we. 
ourselves,  must  produce.  So  many  people 
have  their  minds  fixed  on  money — and  jet. 
China,  should  s»-rve  as  a  warning  to  us  all 
that  mooay  without  production  Is  valutfeaa. 
Cfelna  liaa  mora  mamf.  lem  productloo  and 
lower  living  standards  thin  any  other  major 
natkio  111  the  world.  But.  if  wage  avragea 
go  up.  the  minimum  slu;uld  also  be  raised 
proportionately.  I  wish  to  go  on  record,  how- 
e\Tr.  as.  stating  that  wage  rnL^es  alone  will 
ne\-er  give  this  country  a  better  standard  cf 
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living.  Higher  standards  will  be  attained 
only  11  we  match  higher  wages  by  better  pro- 
duction which  will  supply  an  abundance  of 
goods  at  reasonable  prices. 

Emergency  housing  legislation  Is  undoubt- 
edly a  necessity.  However.  I  believe,  the 
President  io  not  entirely  correct  when  he 
states  that  private  enterprise  alone  could 
solve  the  problem,  If  It  would.  The  trouble  Is 
that  too  many  restrictions  and  hindrances 
have  been  placed  in  the  path  of  free  enter- 
prise. The  building  trades  have  consistently 
opposed  the  development  of  prefabricated 
housing — and  yet  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
conventlonnl  building  methods  can  ever 
meet  the  demand  in  time  even  if  materials 
were  Immediately  available. 

I  am  definitely  opposed  to  a  program  of 
universal  military  training.  A  higlily  trained 
professional  army  of  soldiers  and  technicians 
is  the  answer  to  our  defense — not  a  cumber- 
some hoard  of  partially  trained  citizen  sol- 
diers. France  is  a  gocxl  example  of  what  hap- 
pens when  an  army  of  trainees  meets  a 
smaller,  more  compact,  and  better-equipped 
professional  army.  Money  spent  on  universal 
service  would  be  so  great  that  our  proper  pro- 
fessional defenses  would.  In  all  probability,  be 
neglected.  Universal  military  training  Is  not 
the  answer  to  our  defense  problems.  There- 
fore I  am  against  It. 

The  Government  should,  I  tclleve,  sponsor 
and  vigorously  support  a  comprehensive  eci- 
cntiflc  -^search  program  £,u:h  as  the  Presi- 
dent outlined.  If  such  a  department  could 
be  taken  cut  of  politics,  like  the  FBI  or  the 
Bureau  of  Standards — and  kept  out — that 
would  be  fine  At  present  the  United  States 
leads  the  world  in  most  branches  of  science. 
A  GDvernment  program  of  research  to  supple- 
ment wcrk  being  done  by  private  enterprise 
would  benefit  us  all  and  help  safeguard  the 
future.    I  am  for  It. 

A  Federal  health  and  medical  program  is 
another  political  bill  which  sounds  gcod  but 
means  nothing.  Here  again.  Congressman. 
It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  bill  merely  gives 
the  excuse  for  the  creation  of  another  Fed- 
eral agency.  Frankly.  Clare.  I  don't  care  to 
have  the  Government  tell  me  what  doctor  I 
have  to  patronize,  what  hospital  I  must  go  to 
for  care  and  what  sort  of  medicine  I  must 
take  for  a  cold.  A  better  Job  cf  health  work 
can  and  should  be  done  In  this  Nation  but 
I  believe  that  this  problem  can  be  handled 
more  effectively  at  State  and  local  levels  than 
by  iuperimposlng  another  big  Federal  bureau 
on  a  nation  that  is  already  overburdened 
with  bi:reaus. 

Higher  pay  for  Federal  employees  will  have 
to  come.  Wage  scales  have  already  risen 
conitderably  In  this  country  since  the  last 
adjustment  In  pay  was  granted  to  Federal 
employees,  and  an  Increase  (especially  in 
view  of  probable  further  increases  in  the 
auto  and  steel  Industries)  is  defin'tcly  In 
line.  I  believe  thnt  this  increase  should  also 
Include  the  salaries  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
wntatlves,  since  living  costs  in  Washington 
have  risen  tremendously  (despite  the  OPA — 
ha). 

A  Presidential  succession  bill  Is  desirable. 
The  ncce?slty  for  using  such  a  bill  may  never 
arise  Lut  the  death  of  President  Roosevelt 
end  the  elevation  of  Vice  President  Truman 
at  a  time  when  a  comparative  newcomer  to 
Government  held  the  ofUce  of  Secretary  of 
State,  focused  attention  on  a  situation  which 
might  have  developed.  If  Truman  had  died 
alter  assumins  cfBce.  this  Secretary  cf  State 
would  have  become  Chief  Executive. 

I  am  against  extension  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  because  I  think  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  already  cone  too  far 
in  competition  with  private  enterprise.  In 
^  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author. ty,  the  Govern- 
ment has  whrt  It  wants — a  yardstick  for 
measuring  power  utility  costs.  Unless  the 
United  SUtes  is  to  drift  definitely  toward 
socialism,   then   let's  ferict   Federal 


pressure  to  expand  further  as  a  direct  com- 
petitor of  private  enterprise. 

So.  there  it  Is — the  heat  which  President 
Truman  suggested.  I  know  he  is  facing  a 
tough  Job  and  is  trying  to  do  his  best.  There 
are  times,  however,  when  I  feel  that  If  he 
were  more  the  man  from  Missouri  and  less  a 
Democratic  politician,  he  would  Inspire  more 
universal  confidence  and  support.  Also, 
knowing  you  as  I  do.  I  feel  confident  that 
you  will  read  this  communication  through 
to  its  conclusion  (as  well  as  other  letters 
which  may  come  from  the  district)  and  then 
go  out  and  vote  the  way  you  feel  you  should 
vote — all  of  whlcli  Is  not  a  bad  trait  for  a 
Congressman  to  have  and  Is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  district  has  consistently 
supported  you  even  though  it  has  frequently 
di.sagreed  with  you.  But  that  is  something 
Walter  Wlnchell  would  never  understand. 
Best  of  luck, 

R.  M.  Cook. 

I  replied  1 

Jantary   11.   1946. 
Mr.  Richard  Cook, 

Editor,  the  Hastings  Banner, 

Hastings,  Mich. 
Dear  EorroR:  In  response  to  President  Tru- 
man's request.  In  his  fireside  chat  of  January 
3,  that  the  people  of  the  district  pressurize 
their  Cor.gressman  into  support  of  the  pro- 
posals he  mentioned,  you  have  printed  In  the 
Hastings  Banner  of  the  10th  an  open  letter 
addressed  to  me,  expressing  your  views. 

To  save  space  and  repetition,  your  com- 
ments will  be  answered  In  the  order  they 
were  made. 

THE  CONGF.Ef  S 

Because  all  Members  of  the  House  and  a 
third  of  the  Senate  Members  are  elected  by 
the  people  every  2  years,  the  Congress  is,  as 
you  state,  the  only  barrier  which  prevents  the 
destruction  of  representative  government  by 
ever-growing  and  continuing  bureaucracy. 

Permit  me  to  Join  you  In  the  hope  that 
never  again  will  the  people's  duly  elected 
representatives  forget  their  constitutional 
obligations,  abjectly  become  a  lUJber -stamp 
of  the  executive  department.   . 

AN     ALL-POWEMTTL     FEDERAL     GOVERNMENT 

in  Government,  as  with  Individual,  one 
grant  of  power  almost  inevitably  causes  those 
exercising  it  to  seek  ever-increasing  author- 
ity: causes  those  who  first  grant  the  power 
to  become  the  subjects  of  the  exercise  of  au- 
tocratic, arbitrary,  unworkable  rules,  direc- 
tives and  regulations. 

The  people's  experience  during  the  last  10 
years — if  their  letters  and  complaints  which 
came  to  me  are  any  Indication  of  their  feel- 
ings— has  convinced  me  that  there  is  tcday 
In  this  country  entirely  too  much  authority 
centered  In  Washington. 

Ficzldcnt  Roosevelt  said.  In  substance,  that 
In  34  months  his  administration  had  re- 
turned to  Washington  the  powers  which,  im- 
properly used,  would  shackle  the  liberties  of 
tne  citizen.  Millions  of  citizens  can  testily 
that  their  liberties  have  been  shackled,  and 
that  without  a  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
people  cs  a  whole. 

I  have  no  intention  of  voting  for  blank 
checks  or  grants  of  arbitrary  power  to  either 
the  President  or  any  other  executive,  or  to 
any  rgeiicy  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

COMPUANCK  WrrH  THE  PRESIDENT'S  REttTBTT 

It  is  your  privilege — permit  me  to  go  fur- 
ther—it is  your  duty  to  write  to  your  repre- 
resentative  in  Congress,  "either  In  praise  or 
In  criticism,"  advising  him  of  any  complaint 
you  may  have — of  any  policy  you  may  v/lsh 
supported  or  opposed.  As  the  result  of  such 
praise  or  criticism,  his  ability  to  serve  should 
be  continually  Increased. 

The  only  qualification  Is  that  when  sugges- 
tions are  made  they  should  be  the  result  of 
the  citizen's  Independent  Judgment — his  own 


wish — not  something  merely  passed  on  as  the 
result  of  manufactured  propaganda. 

THE  SO-CALLED  FACT-riNDlNO  PLAN 

The  Committee  on  Labor,  of  which  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  be  a  member,  has  heard 
Green.  Murray,  and  Lewis,  representing  the 
three  largest  unions;  Schwellenbach.  Secre- 
tary of  Labor:  Johnston,  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  Mosher.  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers.  None 
favored  the  President's  plan.  Other  hearings 
will  be  held. 

The  bill,  as  written,  would  authorize  any 
member  of  the  Board  to  call  any  Individual 
from  any  Territory  In  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  to  any  other  place  In  the 
United  States,  there  to  give  testimony,  pro- 
duce his  books  and  records. 

So  great  a  power  is  not  even  granted  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Never 
will  I  vote  to  grant  that  power  to  an  executive 
agency. 

Ability  to  pay  should  be  given  considera- 
tion in  the  fixing  of  a  wage,  but  it  is  not  the 
true  measure  of  a  wage.  If  It  were,  the 
employee  of  an  employer  which  did  not  make 
a  profit  would  be  required  to  accept  less  than 
a  subsistence  wage — an  unthinkable  policy. 

The  value  of  the  service  rendered  or  the 
article  purchased,  not  the  ability  to  pay, 
should  determine  the  wage  or  price  to  be 
paid.  Certainly  the  union  man  earning  the 
highest  wage  would  blow  his  top  if  he  waa 
required  to  pay  30  percent  more  for  his  loaf 
of  bread,  pound  of  meat,  or  peck  of  potatoes 
than  was  asked  of  the  worker  earning  a  lesser 
wage. 

If  profits  each  year  are  to  be  disbursed  aa 
wages,  there  will  be  no  money  for  replace- 
ments of  worn-out  facilities.  Improvements, 
expansion,  or  research.  Logically  followed.  It 
would  mean  the  end  of  the  business:  the  end 
of  present  Jobs  when  the  machinery  wore 
out;  no  Jobs  In  new  Industries. 

Unless  stockholders  have  some  hope  of 
profit,  they  will  not  Invest  to  create  new 
Jobs  nor  contribute  to  support  preset  t  ones. 

Had  the  policy  of  dividing  profits  as  wages 
prevailed  in  the  past,  we  might  still  be  riding 
in  a  model  T  Ford;  be  without  radios,  re- 
frigerators, and  many  other  Items  no^  re- 
garded as  necessities  by  the  members  cf  the 
unions  which  are  now  on  strike. 

era 

■you  have  by  Illustration  demonstrated  the 
falliu-e  of  OPA  to  hold  the  price  line  Fur- 
ther lUustratlonjs  might  be  these. 

The  President,  speaking  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  price-fixing  powers  of  OPA,  said: 

"Of  the  three  major  components  which 
make  up  our  standard  of  living — foOd.  cloth- 
ing, and  he  using — housing  presents  our  most 
difficult  problem.  As  for  food,  there  li  every 
prospect  that  1946  will  be  a  peak  year  of  pro- 
duction." 

Yet,  in  spite  cf  OPA,  all  three  are  fcarce 
and  prices  have  keen  continually  rising. 

There  is  a  scarcity  of  nouslng,  and  It  is  due 
not  only  to  wartime  restrictions,  to  the  or- 
ders of  executive  agencies,  but  to  the  price- 
fixing  policies  of  OPA. 

Th-!re  is  a  shortage  of  clothing.  That  like- 
wise is  due  to  the  orders  issued  by  OPA  which 
prevent  production  of  low-priced  quality 
items.  The  same  Is  true  as  to  many  articles 
of  food. 

The  administration  has  spent  millions  of 
dollars  In  attempts  to  rig  the  market  on  vari- 
ous farm  products.  All  too  often,  it  has 
failed  miserably. 

First,  eggs  were  scarce.  Then  Government 
hiked  the  price,  and  the  first  tnlng  wc  knew 
there  were  25.000.000.000  cases  of  eggs— 30 
dozen  to  a  case — which  could  not  be  used 
and  which  the  Government  finally  dsposed 
of  for  either  fertilizer  or  for  the  manufacture 
of  fowl  or  animal  food,  at  a  price  of  6  cenu  a 
case.  Recently  eggs  in  Washington  were  7U 
cents  a  dozen. 
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OP  i'.i  refuUttoni  caUMd  th«  accumuta- 
tloQ  I  Dd  later  the  dumping  of  carloads  of  po- 
talne  r.  mUlioua  of  pouJMto  of  Urd. 

To*  lay.  butter  U  almost  off  Xht  market,  not 
becat  lae  tbere  u  a  acarcity  of  tollk  and  cream, 
but  Kcauae  of  price  regulatlcna  made  by 
OP  A 

IX  bPA  «••  andad  tanorrow.  there  would 
probi  bly  be  f  riac  In  prices,  but  It  would  be 
ozM  and  production  of  the  blgh- 
MOM  would  shortly  bring  down 
cxeeiklve  prteas. 

It  hMM  been  my  privilege  to  listen  to  the 
tcstU  nony  of  manufacturers,  mtddlemrn.  re- 
tallei  B.  conaumera.  unions'  representatives. 
prot«itlng  OPA's  regulations,  and  to  hear 
Cbea  er  Bowles  and  his  aides  In  their  efforts 
to  Jtstlfy  their  rules  and  regulatlon3. 

On  one  occasion,  be 'ore  our  committee  and 
In  tte  presence  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  aides, 
mam  f  acturers  and  retail  merchants  produced 
M  e!  hiblts.  each  having  at  least  two  Items. 
■omi  several,  and  all  demonstrating  that 
OPA  regulations  had  resulted  in  an  Increase 
m  price:  a  loss  In  quality  of  the  articles 
sho«  n. 

Wflther  Mr  Bowles,  faced  with  this  n- 
blMt ,  nor  any  of  h»s  topranking  nldcs — aud 
were  there — was  able  to  erplnin  or  to 
]ustl^  the  ruling  which  caused  the  Increase 
in  pi  Ice.  the  lowering  In  quality. 

Af  :er  henrtng  thousunds  of  words  of  testU 
mon  r  from  thnee  et>fra»^  In  making  and 
sell'iig  merchandise  and  farm  products.  It  is 
my  c  anvlctlon  that  no  group  of  men,  however 
Intel  llprert  or  sincere,  can  by  over -all  regu- 
latto  as  effectively  and  beneficially  control 
prlci  s;  repeal  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
In  1040.  I  proposed  legislation  to  fix.  as  of 
a  cejtaln  date,  the  prices  of  all  things  and 
all  ■  mrtces  and  to  require  the  enforcement 
of  His  law  by  local  authorities.  No  cunsldera- 
gtven  to  that  plan,  which.  In  my 
Is  the  only  feasible  plan  to.  for  a 
stabllae  prices — this  because  prices  of 
and  wages  are  tied  together. 
It   In   sooM  dagfBt   upon  the 


other. 

Tin  rm.u  uctlotmcmt  snL 

Dtirlng  2  months,  testimony  on  the  orltrJnal 
full- pmplcyment  bUl  advocated  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  taken  by  a  committee  of  which  I 
ana  i  member,  and  the  printed  record  con- 
tain   more  than  1.100  pages. 

Tie  President  sent  up  Secretaries  Wallace. 
VlBs  m,  and  Schwellcnbach:  Director  ot  the 
Bud;  et  Smith;  Reccnversion  Director  Snyder. 
and  many  other  prominent  men  appeared 

Tie  bill  originally  supported  by  the  Prest- 
dant  and  his  advisers  would  require  the 
Fads  ral  Covsranwnt  to  provide  regular,  full 
UsM  ramiuieraUve  emplo>ment  for  those 
who  war*  unamployed.  either  because  there 
no  Johs  available  Lti  private  enterprise 
or  b»  cause  employees  left  theix  Jobs  for  any 
ntm.  n. 

11  •  jubs.  howcvar.  under  present  Federal 
laws  and  the  administration  practice,  would 
be  Hi  altcd  to  members  of  the  unions  who  were 
la  g'  od  standing. 

^ ;  ten  I  support  Issialatlon  which  takes  the 
mon<  y  of  the  nonunion  taxpayer  and  uses 
It  %D  create  a  Federal  jub  which  Is  available 
only  to  tba  member  of  a  union  In  good  stand- 
ing, i  k  job  which  ta  denied  to  rhe  unemployed 
dtlB  tu  whose  tax  money  heipt^d  pro-,  .de  it. 
Ill  I  e  a  let  elder  than  I  am  now.  Such  a 
polU  f  can  have  back  of  It  no  moral  nor  legal 
juatl  'cation. 

S7  vyonc  favcrs  full  employment.  Every- 
one wants  to  see  all  wiio  wish  to  work 
givei  the  opportunity  to  work  and.  If  the 
plan  lera  and  the  do-gocders  will  just  relrx 
and  let  us  .1  a«  w«  bare,  while  there 

may  be  b  d  depreastoos.  there  will 

er-  o  fcf  j»s  'here  has  been  In  the  pas*. 

a  1: 
man 


place  In  the  world. 


portunlry  here  in  America  (or  the 
wno  wants  to  work  than  m  any  other 


tTKSMPIOTMXNT  COMFXNSATIOM 

"nk  unlortunate.  thoa*  willing  to  work  but 
Huinot  cate  for  tliMnaelves.  can  and  wiU 
for. 


The  history  of  oar  country  ahows  there  has 
always  been  leas  aaflavlng  here  than  any- 
where eiae. 

The  duiy  of  caring  for  the  unfortunate 
tttavU.  however,  f^rst  fall  upon  the  looil 
aaauatmltie^i.  for  they,  better  than  a  Federal 
agency,  know  the  need  and  the  extent  o( 
the  relief  which  should  be  given. 

Too  nuiny  people  look  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  aid.  evidently  bellerlng  that  it 
has  an  Inexhaustible  fund;  that  the  cost  of 
the  things  they  advocate  will  (all  ou  the 
other  fellow. 

rata  «i»Fior»frNT  Fnacnca 

Certainly,  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  beciuse  of  race,  creed, 
color,  or  state  of  origin  But  the  problem 
is  an  educational  one;  cannot  be  solved  by 
law. 

We  have  an  executive  FKPC.  Its  own  rec- 
ord* disclose  that,  while  It  was  created  to 
prevent  discrimination.  In  Ita  own  activities 
It  has  given  59  percent  of  lU  Jobs.  58  percent 
of  lU  money  to  Negroes,  who.  according  to 
census  reports,  make  up  9  percent  of  the 
papulation. 

With  that  kind  of  sn  example  and  prac- 
tice before  me.  can  you  wonder  why  I  have 
little  faith  In  a  Federal  agency's  ability  or. 
mere  properly,  willingness  to  prevent  dis- 
crimination? 

HICHI.a     SUMIMUM     WACXS 

The  advocatea  ot  thli  BKaeure  maintain 
that  the  minimum  wage  should  be  raised 
from  40  to  65  cents  per  hour;  later  to  75 
cents  per  hour:  that  no  one  should  be  given 
a  Job  unlej»  he  or  she  receives  6o  cents  per 
hour. 

Some  people  Just  cannot  earn  In  prt)duc- 
tivlty  either  65  or  40  cents  per  hour.  I  am 
quite  sure  that.  If  the  only  available  Jub 
open  to  me  waa  In  a  foundry  or  on  the  (arm. 
I  could  not  turn  out  work  which  would  be 
worth  enough  to  pay  me  06  cents  sn  hour. 
But  I  could  perhaps  earn  something. 

Should  I  be  denied  the  opporttmlty  o<  em- 
plegaaent  k>ecHuae  of  a  law  which  prevented 
an  employer  giving  me  a  Job  at  what  I  was 
worth?  What  la  to  become  of  all  these  who. 
because  they  cannot  earn  the  minimum 
wage,  will  not  be  given  Jobs'  Are  they  to  be 
dented  opportunity  to  he'p  support  them- 
■el^>ea  and  the  whole  burden  thrown  vpon 
the  taxpayers? 

XVXaCIMCT    HOtTSIMG    LCCIBLikTlON 

If  the  Pres  dent  will  call  off  the  OPA  and 
various  other  Federal  agenclea.  coir: 
will  give  tjs  matexuii  and  Invasion  « 
ua  houses. 

Amciica  will  never  have  enough  of  any- 
thing tintU  we  change  our  policy  of  caring 
Arst  for  all  unfortunate  people  abroad. 

mrvrasAL  muTAaT  raAiNmo 

t  want  none  of  It.  if  It  requires  taking 
yp'ing  men  out  of  their  home  surroundings, 
turning  them  over  for  a  year  to  the  Army 
or  the  Navy 

Military  training — ye«:  In  schools,  colleges, 
and    universities.     T  jt    cur    history, 

American  ttghting  rr.r  -ever  they  came 

In  contact  with  professional  soldlsrs.  have 
won  In  the  end 

A  COMnXHXNSIVS  SCIXNTIf  IC  KESSJUKH  MKXatAM 

By  all  means  we  shctild  have  It.  and  the 
results  of  such  a  program.  eomblne<l  with 
adequate  pay  to  volunteers  who  desire  to 
serre  with  the  armed  forces,  will  give  us  sn 
adequate  national  defense. 

nSBAL    KXALTB    AMD    MXDICAL    PaoCXAU 

The  less  the  Federal  Government  Interferes 
with  the  family,  with  local  educational  and 
health  programs,  the  better. 

I  will  never  vote  for  any  program  which 
tmpnees  upon  the  dtlaen  the  duty  of  calltrg 
as  bis  medical  adviser  an  Individual  desig- 
nated by  the  FMeral  Onesramsnt.  In  my 
judgment,  anyone  giving  5  mlnutee  serlciu 
thought  to  the  proposition  slioulU  be  ngaiatt 
It. 


The  war  hns  shown  «s  how  unjust,  un- 
reseonehlr  sr.d  arbitrary  Federal  agencies 
and  tbelr  employees  can  be. 

HtcRxa  FAT  roB  pansaAL  KstnxiTixa 

If  irages  throughout  the  country,  (or  all 
excrpt  VThlte-collar  workers  and  Congress- 
men, are  to  go  up.  Federal  employees  cbould 
receive  their  share  of  the  Increase 

It  might  be  better,  however.  If  we  would 
all  be  content  with  otir  present  pay  and 
devote  oiD"  efforts  to  a  drive  toward  pro- 
duction, which  will  automatically  bring  down 
the  cost  of  llvln?.  Wage  Increases  followed 
hy  price  Increases  get  us  nowhere. 


iDurriAi.  auccnaioN   bill 
One  should  be  enacted  without  delay. 
TSMMSSMS  VAU.rr  Axnuoarrr 

I  can  see  no  excuse  for  Increasing  the 
number  or  extending  the  authority  of  Oov- 
emment  corporations  engaged  In  what  we 
have  always  believed  to  be  private  business. 

The  less  the  Government  meddles  In  the 
system  which  has  shown  Itself  to  be  the 
best  In  the  world,  the  better  for  all. 

The  foregoing  are  the  views  held  by  me  at 
the  moment.  They  are  based  upon  my  ex- 
perience as  a  worker  In  a  factory,  on  the 
farm,  in  a  law  office  and.  later,  over  some 
30  years  In  the  practice  of  the  law  In  a  city 
of  4.C0J  population,  and  upon  my  personal 
observation  of  the  manner  In  which  the  Con- 
gress, executive  department,  and  the  courts 
hsve  functioned  here  In  Washington  over  a 
pe'rlod  of  10  years 

On  some  of  the  proposed  legislation  hear- 
ings have  been  held  by  committees  of  which 
I  am  a  member;  not  rt  little  testimony  has 
b?en  taken:  more  will  be  taken,  and.  if  that 
testimony  Is  persuasive  snd  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  Dlstrltt  Indicate  that  the  view; 
outlined  are  erroneoua.  they  will  of  cour<>e 
be  modifled. 

"THX  HXAT" 

So.  D:ck.  thanks  for  "the  heat"  requested 
by  the  President  and  please  excuse  the  length 
of  this  reply,  which,  however.  In  view  o(  the 
Issues  Involved.  Is  very,  very  btle(. 

On  the  genera]  subject  of  the  Presidents 
message,  let  me  add  a  few  observations. 

Unbiased  citizens,  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
fACts.  Insist  that  some  way  to  end  Inbor  dis- 
putes and  stilkes  which  are  preventing  re- 
conversion, provide  fertile  soil  for  Inflatlcu 
by  limiting  production  and  bringing  about 
ur.employmeiit,  must  be  frund. 

But  the  panacea  of  a  fact-flndlng  board, 
a    30-dav    cool:ng-off    p?rlcd    during 
.  h,  after  It  has  been  found  to  be  Impos- 
sible   to    amicably    settle    a    labor    dt.<ipuie, 
neither   loclc-outs   n«>r  strikes   will   be   per- 
mitted. Is  not  the  remedy. 

Of  h(s  fact-finding  recommendation  the 
President  said: 

~It  Is  nothing  new  to  have  the  G>verii- 
rr.ent  pet  accurate  tn formation  from  n  c' : - 
It  Is  ne  by  tr,  I 

-by  the  .<  of  Inte; 

by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Cjn 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of   •....    U  - 
ptvTtmeni  of  Labor,  by  the  Interstate  Ctim- 
merce  Commlaslon.  and  by  many  others." 

Inaamucb  as  the  Government  already  has 
the  facts,  why  ask  (or  snc  ding 

agency.  In  the  interest  of  on.  ibor 

dispute,  to  determine  the  aim  u-u  ol  prrflt 
which  a  corporation  has  mrde  or  may  make, 
and  to  use  su<;h  a  concliislon.  sound  or  un- 
sound, as  the  basis  for  a  wage  agreement? 

The  Praaldent's  inconalateDcy  is  sliown, 
«;ion.  In  one  paragrarb,  be  stat<^ 

"Sxpertenee  baa  repeatedly  shown  that. 
oaca  tbe  pvUle  knowa  the  facta.  U  can  make 
!«•  eyllM  teK  M  a  practical  way". 

"No  deibUed  inforaiatlon  obuined  from 
the  booka  of  Uw  eosnpeoy  to  to  be  ievealed  " 

Just  bow  doee  tbe  Frealdent  expect  ths 
public,  upon  whose  opinion  he  rcUcs  for  the 
settlement  cff  la*3or  disputes,  to  know  the 
facta.  U  no  devalK-o  information  obLeinrd 
from  the  books  of  ;iny  company  to  to  be  re- 
v«.a:od7 
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And  why  does  he  limit  his  fact  finding  to 
the  books  of  the  employer?  He  is  following 
the  fallacy  which  permeates  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act,  which  confers  benefits 
upon  organlxed  labor;  Imposes  penalties  upon 
employers  but  none  upon  either  unions  or 
employees;  confers  no  benefits  upon  employ- 
ers. 

Today,  with  that  law  In  force,  we  have 
more  labor  disputes,  more  strikes,  than  ever 
before. 

Until  the  administration  takes  the  heat  off 
Congress  and  permits  so-called  labor  legisla- 
tion (and  it  is  In  no  sense  antllabor  legisla- 
tion) which  has  b*en  proposed  to  be  enacted. 
labor  disputes  and  man-days  lost  through 
strikes  may  be  Increased. 

Many  sound,  constructive  proposals  looking 
toward  the  lessening  and  the  solution  of 
labor  disputes  have  been  offered  by  me  and 
by  others,  but.  because  of  the  political  power 
claimed  and  the  fear  engendered  by  labor 
politicians  backed  by  orgnuized  labor,  exerted 
upon  the  administration  and  Members  of 
Congress,  they  have  not  been  enacted  into 
law. 

Let  me  cite  Just  two  offered  by  myself: 
An  amendment  to  the  Wagner  law.  providing 
that  employees  should  be  free  to  Join  or  not 
to  Join  a  union.  Another,  first  offered  by 
Senator  Ttdings  when  the  original  bill  was 
under  consideration;  later  Introduced  by  me 
In  the  House  on  several  occasions,  providing 
that  employees  should  be  free  from  coercion 
from  any  source. 

If  the  President.  Instead  of  talking  In  tbe 
Interests  of  the  public  but  acting  In  favor  ol 
Isbor  politicians,  will  approve  of  legislation, 
the  enactment  of  which  would  aid  In  protect- 
ing the  Interests  of  all  the  people,  he  can  get 
action  without  delay. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  when  the  President 
■aM: 

*1  have  Indicated  my  opposition,  and  I 
repeat  It  now,  to  the  antllabor  bills  pending 
In  the  Congress  which  seek  to  deprive  labor 
of  a  right  to  bargain  collectively,  or  which 
seek  to  deprive  a  union  of  Its  ultimate  right 
to  strike."  he  did  not  make  It  clear  which 
bill.  If  any.  now  before  the  Congress  would 
deprive  unions  of  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. 

I  know  of  no  such  bill.  Nor  do  1  find  any 
legislation  which  would  deprive  a  union  of 
its  ultimate  right  to  strike. 

I  do  contend— and  If  the  President  dis- 
agrees. I  would  like  to  have  him  make  It 
clear— that,  where  a  public  utility  and  Its 
employees  are  engaged,  under  authority 
granted  by  a  municipality,  a  State,  or  the 
Federal  Government.  In  furnishing  light, 
heat,  power,  communication,  or  transporta- 
tion to  a  community,  neither  the  corporation 
nor  Its  employees  should  be  permitted  to 
endanger  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
whole  community  by  a  strike  until  after  rea- 
sonable warning  had  been  given. 

Every  contract  between  an  employer  and 
a  union,  an  employer  and  employees,  cngf.ged 
In  furnishing  the  service  Just  referred  to. 
should  contain  a  provision  that  the  corpo- 
ration could  not  shut  off  the  service,  put  In 
force  a  lock-out;  that  the  union  and  the 
employees  should  be  required  to  give  at  least 
30  or  60  days'  notice  ol  any  proposed  strike. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  Interests 
of  the  people  as  a^whole,  when  the  public 
weKare.  should  give  way  to  the  demands  of 
any  corporation,  of  any  union,  of  any  group 
of  employees,  however  Just  or  reasonable  tbe 
demands  of  either. 

The  opportunity  to  hold  a  Job  with  a  pub- 
lic utility  corporation  should  carry  with  It 
the  obligation  to  serve  without  Joining  In  a 
strike  until  adequate  notice  has  been  given 
of  the  Intention  so  to  do. 

Moreover.  If  employers  and  employees  can- 
not, after  collective  b»rgalnlng,  after  a  strike 
has  existed  for  a  rea.'onable  length  of  time, 
sgrtc  t'pon  ternu.  employees  should  not  be 
forced  to  work,  nor  tihould  the  continuance 
of  the  business  be  Jeopardized  by  a  refusal  to 


work,  backed  by  a  massed  picket  line  which 
denies  to  all  other  citizens  the  opportunity 
to  work,  prevents  employers  continuing  a 
business. 

There  should  be  a  time  after  which  em- 
ployees engaged  In  a  strike  cease  to  be  em- 
ployees under  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  and  the  employer  be  given  opportunity 
to  hire  others  seeking  Jobs. 

The  President  has  himself  refused  to  ac- 
tively support  legislation  which  Is  not  antl- 
labor. which  would  protect  the  public  from 
the  racketeering  activities  of  a  labor  union. 
Prom  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  rendered  on  March  2.  1942. 
It  appears  that  members  of  Dan  J.  Tobln's 
teamsters  union  have  made  It  a  practice  to 
hold  up  trucks  using  the  public  streets  and 
highways  and  to  require  the  drivers  or  the 
owners  of  the  trucks  to  pay  a  tribute  of 
either  $8.41  or  $9.42.  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  truck,  (or  every  load  of  produce 
or  merchandise  entering  that  territory  in 
Interstate  commerce. 

The  House  passed  and,  on  April  12.  1943, 
sent  over  to  the  Senate  a  bill  to  end  the 
practice  above  outlined  and  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  labeled  as  extortion. 

For  2  years,  or  from  April  12.  1943.  to  April 
12.  1945.  when  he  became  President.  Mr.  Tru- 
man was  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  So  far  as 
I  know,  he  never  ratyd  his  voice  In  behalf 
of  that  legislation  while  he  was  Senator,  and 
certainly  he  haa  never  made  an  appeal  to  the 
Senate  to  pass  It  since  he  became  President. 
By  his  silence,  he  has  given  his  consent  to 
that  type  of  extortion  as  practiced  by  the 
Teamsters  Union. 

If  President  Truman  will  strike  from  the 
House  and  the  Senate  the  shackles  which 
have  prevented  them  from  acting  on  strike 
legislation,  beneficial  not  only  to  the  public 
but  to  employees — the  men  and  women  who 
do  the  work — he  can,  if  he  wishes,  get  ap- 
propriate legislation  out  of  the  House  in  2 
days  and  probably  out  of  the  Senate  within 
a  week. 

Instead  of  berating  members  of  his  own 
party  for  opposing  legislation  which  they 
honestly  believe  would  harm,  rather  than 
help:  Instead  of  calling  upon  the  people 
throughout  the  country  to  add  to  the  burden 
of  the  already  overworked  congressional 
staffs  by  calling  for  a  reply  to  the  thousands 
of  protests  received — and  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  I  have  are  opposed  to  his 
policies — let  him  start  a  house-cleaning  Job 
in  his  Executive  department. 

Let  him  kick  the  left-wingers  and  the  New 
Dealers  out  of  his  advisory  council.  Let  him 
get  back  to  the  policies  and  the  principles 
which  have  made  us  the  most  powerful  and 
the  foremost  nation  of  the  world. 

He  can  pet  action  out  cf  Congress  anytime, 
If  he  will  ask  for  the  right  kind  of  action; 
but  It  will  be  a  long  and  a  cold  day  before 
he  win  get  the  majority  of  Congress  to  sup- 
port any  policy  which  tends  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  our  Republic.  He  knows 
it  and  he  was  Just  talking  In  his  fireside 
chat. 
The  President  also  said: 
"I  Intend  no  blanket  criticism  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

Again,  he  said: 

"And  let  me  make  It  very  clear  that,  when 
I  speak  of  bills  not  getting  any  action.  It  is 
not  the  Congress  as  a  whole  which  is  re- 
sponsible. It  is  the  committees  which  hold 
up  action  on  bills.  What  I  am  asking  Is  that 
these  various  committees  at  least  give  the 
representatives  of  the  people  a  chance  to  vote 
'yes'  or  'no*  on  these  vital  issues — and  that 
they  give  them  that  chance  soon." 

The  President  said  that  one  of  the  meas- 
ures he  recommended  "is  now  locked  up  In 
the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee."  Of  an- 
other, he  said,  "A  small  handful  of  Congress- 
men In  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  House 
have  prevented  this  legislation  from  reach- 
ing a  vote  by  the  Congress." 


"Other  bills."  he  stated,  "are  now  resting 
In  tbe  Education  and  Labor  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  In  the  Labor  Committee  of 
the  House.  And  so  It  goes  with  measure 
after  measure  now  In  the  Congress." 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  President  waa 
not  more  accurate  In  his  "fireside  chat. "  As 
a  former  Memt>er  of  the  Congress,  with  10 
years'  experience,  he  knows  that.  In  the  House 
at  least,  a  majority  of  the  House  can  at  any 
time  bring  before  tbe  Congress  any  proposed 
legislation  by  the  signing  of  a  petition. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  have 
passed  so-called  full  employment  bills,  but 
the  President  complains  because  the  House 
bin  does  not  meet  his  views. 

He  ignores  the  fact  that  It  is  not  only  the 
privilege,  but  the  duty  of  the  House  to  pass 
the  kind  of  legislation  of  which  it  approves, 
and  that  it  is  his  privilege  and  duty  to  veto 
It  If  he  does  not  like  the  measure  which 
finally  comes  out  of  the  Joint  action  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

The  President's  whole  plea  Is  based  upon 
the  fr.ct  that  the  Congres.^  exercised  Its  In- 
dependent Judgment  and  that  Its  Judgment 
is  not  in  accord  with  his  views.  He  is  com- 
plaining because  the  Congress  is  not  a 
rubber-stamp  body;  that  it  Is  not  "yessing" 
everything  proposed  by  the  administration. 

He  forgets  that  the  Congress  repretents  the 
people — not  the  President.  He  would  deny 
to  It  the  same  right  to  Independent  action 
which  he  claims  for  himself  and  his  subordi- 
nates. 

Thanks  again  for  your  letter  and  for  the 
other  letters  which  have  come  to  me  because 
of   the  President's  radio   talk.    The   oppor- 
tunity to  reply  is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Clars. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1946 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  Thomas  L.  Stokes  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News : 

A    CASE     IN     POINT 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Something  was  written  here  a  lew  days  ago 
about  accumulating  evidence  tending  to 
show  a  concerted  effort  by  big  Interests  to 
move  in  at  this  time  and  try  to  break  the 
power  of  labor  unions  and  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. 

Various  significant  developments  were 
cited.  One  was  the  refusal  a  few  days  anart 
of  General  Motors  and  United  States  S  eel 
to  accept  compromise  wage  findings  by  a 
PresidentalUy  appointed  wage  board.  In  the 
motors  case,  and  by  the  President  himself,  In 
the  steel  case. 

There  was  reference  also  to  the  coalition 
of  Republicans  and  Southern  Dzmocrats  In 
Congress  which  fought  progressive  measures 
In  the  domestic  field  all  during  the  war  and 
have  Intensified  their  light  since. 

Now  another  chapter  begins  to  unfold  here, 
openly  and  brazenly,  under  management  of 
that  coalition.  A  few  simple  facu  will  tell 
the  story,  although  you'll  have  to  hang  on 
close,  for  this  partictUar  conspiracy  Involves 
tricky  parliamentary  procedure. 

Alter  some  deliberation,  the  House  Labor 
Committee  reported  a  much  modifled  version 
of  President  Truman's  proposal  for  fact-find- 
ing boards.    This  measure  then  went  to  tha 
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next  day.  accor<ttB(  to  plan,  the  Re- 
dout hem   DasDoefatic   coalition   on 
tttee  voted  a  rule  for  the  Labor 
bill   which   authorlaed  the  Cam 
be    offered    as    the    only    substitute, 
the  Rules  Oonnmtttee  It  Is  tmpnce- 
to  permit  the  offerlni;  as  a  subetltlita 
w  bill  never  considered  by  a  legtsla- 

ItTee. 

Coloc  bill,  creating  a  mediation  board 

le    labor    dlnputcs.    has    a    beautiful 

e  about  being  fair  to  both  ImJustry 

Yet  It  carries  provisions  to  ab- 

rundamental  rights  of  labor.      These 

.    for   some    purpescs.    repeal   of    the 

jaGuardla  antl-lnjunctlon  law      ThU 

put   on    the    books    14    years    ago, 

long   battle,   to   protect   labor   from 

court  Injunctions  such  as  that  by 

attorney  Osneral  Daugherty  bro<£e  the 

maintenance  workers'  strike  In  the 

administration . 


fir 


nc 


CO  nm 


lalior 


WIS 


Case  bill  Is  recognised  as  an  "&ntt- 
bUI  by  anybody  famUlar  with  labor- 


SecQ  pBlzed 


as  Its  real  sponsors  are  Bepre- 

SMTm.   Democrat.  Virginia:    Cox. 

Georgia;    and    Haixccx.    Repub- 

ndlana;    all    veterans   on    the   Rules 

and  active  figures  In  the  coall- 

Wtaen    you    have    watched    Congreaa 

7    yean   and    have    found    out    the 

of  Members.  It  Is  easy  to  smell  out 

thl«.  and  what  the  real  purpoae  Is. 

Sicrm  and  Cox  are  known  for  their 

to  labor,  and  Mr.  Haixsck  Is  one 

lepubltcan  House  leaders. 

have  done  a  Job  here,  make  no  mls- 

atabut  that.     The  facts  speak  for  them- 

both   in   the   brazen   way   they   u!>ed 

Committee  and  in  the  objectives 

Am  Itself. 

Is  the  story  behind  this  story. 


Se  tlrment  of  lodastriml  Dispntes 

IJXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  UAasACHxrswTTs 

V9  TitE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRJESENTATIVES 

'hursday.  January  31.  194S 

Mr.  ]  .ANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e'^teid  my  remarlcs  In  the  Rscoro.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of  Chelsea, 
Mass. 

Jlcsohcd,  That  President  Truman.  Secre- 
Labor  Schwellenbach.  Congreaaman 


LaEe.  Senators  Whtk  aad  HaltWHtaW.  and 
Oovemor  Tcbin  um  tbetr  good  oAcea  In 
bal^tag  to  aaUblUh  industrlai  peees  between 

maiaicement  and  labur.  with  a  view  of  spend 
ing  up  the  prooeaa  of  reconversion  fron  war- 
Um»  to  pe.icetime  production.  We  believe 
tlHt  If  the  American  standard  of  life  Is  to  be 
iMMrtaiaed  and  tnproved  for  tha  Aaarican 
paopla.  and  particularly  for  tlie  bmh  and 
women  who  served  In  the  armed  foreea.  tbat 
American  Industry  maintain  full  production 
witri  Jobs  for  all  willing  and  nble  to  work 
at  tlecerL  pay  which  will  permit  wwkais  and 
their  fcmillea  to  meet  the  preaaat  eoat  of 
living  adequately  and  decently.  Purther- 
more,  if  tiie  consumers,  which  include  the 
mfcte  of  Amcrlcsn  workers  and  farmers,  are 
to  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  purchase  products  of 
American  tndunry  they  must  have  a  rufll- 
deiit  Income  power  to  pay  to  help  to  main- 
tain the  American  way  of  life.  It  Is  our 
fervent  hope  that  Amerloaix  IUHlniiim  ii.  as 
well  as  labor  leaders,  under  UM  hMp  at  our 
Government  will  adjuat  tbetr  dtlTerences  and 
help  bring  about  peace  and  prosperity  in  our 
great  county. 

Jteaotvtd.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  ta  l»resldent  Truman.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Schwellenbach.  Congreeaman  Lane.  Senators 
Wslsh  and  Saltonctall.  and  Governor  Tobln. 


Address  of  Hod.  John  W.  Hanes,  Former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasvry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  tTEV  JEXsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  address  made  by  tl^  Hon- 
orable John  W.  Hanes.  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  a  meetintf 
of  the  Pittsbunih  Adverti.ting  C'ub  tn 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  January  22,  1946: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Advertising  Club.  I  am  always  glad  to  come 
back  to  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh  Is  In  many 
ways  oiu-  most  characteristic  American  city. 
Here  one  feels  the  mighty  throb  of  Ameri- 
can Industry:  here  Is  the  very  heart  of  the 
great  steel  empire.  That  spirit  of  daring 
and  enterprise  which  Is  part  of  Americas 
great  tradition  is  no  less  a  part  of  Pitts- 
burgh's birthright.  I  particularly  welcoa.e 
the  opportunity  of  talking  here  today  with 
a  representative  group  of  advertising  men 
and  women  It  Is  the  very  nature  of  your 
profession  that  you  must  be  concerned  with 
the  fucure.  Your  stethoscopes  on  the  sales' 
prospects  for  various  Industries  very  often 
indicate  what  lies  ahead  for  the  country. 

The  subject  of  my  disciu.slon  here  today 
Is  Business  and  Politics.  Tou  will  remem- 
ber a  few  years  back  we  had  a  popular  slogan, 
"More  bnslnaea  in  Government,  less  govern- 
ment in  bualneaa.'*  The  order  of  today  seems 
to  be  Just  the  opposite.  Whether  we  like  It 
or  not.  business  Is  in  politics,  and  we  are 
there  to  stay.  Labor  has  announced  Us  In- 
tention of  capturing  the  loc^  and  State  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  the  Ci^ngress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Ooverument. 
Tlie  question  is.  tharefore.  'Will  the  United 
Sutes  be  run  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  priv- 
ileged groups,  or  wiU  we  accept  again  the 
basic  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson  7"*  You 
well  remember  his  famous  slogan,  "Equal 
rights  for  all.  special  privilege  for  none." 

During  the  past  12  year*  the  greatest  injury 
to  our  industrial  system  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  new  use  of  the  taxing  power.     In- 


stead of  taUng  our  people  tor  revenue  only, 
we  have  seen  the  revenue  department  used 
as  an  active  Instrument  of  social  re!orn\.  Wa 
have  been  tauKbt  to  believe  that  the  burdens 
nf  taxation  are  to  be  borne  only  by  the  rich. 
It  has  become  po^ar.  in  the  polKician's  be- 
lief, to  lery  blgk  taxes  upon  the  corporatiuna, 
and  here  Is  the  greatest  crime  against  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  lu  the  United  States. 
It  Is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  eorporaUona  pay 
taxes:  they  do  not;  they  collect  taxes  from 
the  people  and  transmit  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  ultUnate  consumer  pays  the  cor- 
poration tax  In  the  price  of  every  manufac- 
tured article  he  btiys.  Por  ln.<<tanco.  In  the 
price  of  your  new  automobile — when.  as.  and 
if  you  can  buy  a  new  automobile — there  will 
be  Included  the  cost  of  labor,  materials,  over- 
head, and.  last  but  not  least,  taxes:  and  the 
same  thing  holds  true  for  every  other  pur- 
chase made  by  135.000.000  consumers  In  this 
country  The  higher  taxes  go.  the  higher 
will  go  prices,  and  the  lower  our  standa.-d  of 
living  will  go.  Thus,  to  drain  off  Into  the 
hands  of  Government,  through  excessive  tax- 
ation, any  arbitrarily  set  portion  of  eamli^s. 
Is  to  weaken  Industry  and  make  It  Incapnble 
0*  performing  Its  true  function  of  creating 
more  and  more  Jobs  In  an  ever-expanding 
economy. 

Tliere  are  many  convincing  demonstra- 
tions of  the  power  of  advertising  when  It  Im 
applied  as  an  economic  or  social  force.  Tha 
facU  seem  to  t>e  exactly  the  reverse  when 
advertising  la  employed  in  the  p)litlcal 
sphere.  When  It  comes  to  selling  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  the  bencflu  and  virtues  of  our 
free-enterprise  system,  we  must  admit  that 
the  results  have  been  son\ewhat  disappoint- 
ing. Many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
beat  advertialng  brains  In  the  country  durln;? 
the  past  decade  to  write  persu.islve  copy  on 
this  theme.  By  and  larRc.  these  effaru  hsv* 
not  measured  up  to  expectations.  The  pub- 
lic has  remained  highly  skeptical  even  when 
great  business  and  trade  associations  have 
sought  to  win  popular  foilowlngs  for  slogans 
like  "What's  good  for  business  Is  good  for 
you  " 

Why  was  It  that  In  this,  the  most  vital  cf 
all  asslRnments.  business  did  not  succeed? 
Was  it  that  the  problem  had  been  only  sup-r- 
flclaUy  studied  or  that  cau&es  of  popu'ar 
ecinomlc  discontent  had  not  been  p.-orerly 
anaiyxed?  There  was.  and  there  still  Is.  a 
strong  case  to  be  made  for  the  businets 
point  of  view;  to  be  made,  if  you  please,  fcr 
sane  and  experienced  guidance  of  our  na- 
tlonal  affairs  aa  against  Irreaponsible  prom- 
ises by  demogoge  seeking  to  caplt.^llze  on 
popular  dissatisfactions.  But  against  the 
smear  campaigns  waged  by  tr.e  radicals  who 
falsely  call  themselves  liberals  and  progres- 
sives, business  leadership  has  been  ineffec- 
Uve;  too  frequently  it  has  either  abdicated 
or  sought  to  play  a  game  of  appe<isemei:t 
with  lu  critics.  Otir  business  leaders,  rt- 
membering  what  happened  to  their  predecei • 
aors  after  the  economic  collapse  of  1029.  are 
often  too  Umld  or  so  lacking  In  faith  in  th«  r 
own  "case"  that  they  fail  to  convince  the 
American  public  either  of  their  own  sincerity 
or  their  own  ability  to  lead. 

Nowhere  has  this  practice  of  appeosemert 
been  carried  to  a  greater  point  th*n  in  the 
use  of  radio.  Here  again  the  advertising  fr«- 
ternlty  must  carry  a  hlirh  degree  of  respor- 
aibility.  Too  often.  In  this  very  criilcnl 
period  through  which  the  NaUon  is  passtri*. 
princp!e8  have  been  suborned  for  an  eaty 
opportuniam.  One  has  only  to  listen  to 
many  of  these  so-called  commfntatoi  s 
over  the  air  to  perceive  where  they  Uke  thc.r 
stand  on  these  viUl  lasues.  Most  of  thee 
artful  molders  of  public  opinion  are  frankly 
contemptuous  and  condescending  toward 
the  businessmen  who  provide  their  pay 
checks.  For  everyone  of  thuse  who  roi  - 
sclentiou&ly  believes  in  free  eute> prise.  I  Will 
name  you  a  doeea  who  are  deliberately  dis- 
torting the  facU  for  tiielr  own  personal  gtln 
and  abusing  the  right  of  free  speech.     You 
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their  name*  as  well  as  I  do— all  busily 
in  tearing  down  the  businees  system 
which  gives  them  their  Jobs.  Too  many 
buslneeamen.  whenever  we  get  together,  are 
"viewing  with  alarm"  while  at  the  same  time, 
our  advertising  agencies  or  our  own  adver- 
tising executives  are  aiding  and  abetting 
these  detractors  of  American  business.  There 
are  many  who  throw  up  their  hands,  despon- 
dent and  discouraged,  and  say  that  businees 
must  go  with,  and  not  try  to  oppose,  this 
rising  tide.  They  do  not  think  that  any  kind 
of  advertising  approach  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. They  think  that  America  is  caught  in  a 
world-wide  drift  toward  socialism — toward 
totalitarianism — which  It  Is  foolish  to  oppose. 

More  and  more.  Up  service  Is  being  given 
to  the  common  man  who  Is  now  seen  as 
coming  Into  his  owti.  This  John  Q.  Public  Is 
to  become  the  ward  of  a  great,  all-powerful 
welfare  state  which  will  undertake  to  guar- 
antee him  a  Job  as  well  as  his  future  economic 
.•security.  Those  rights  of  the  Individual 
which  our  ancestors  fought  for  so  bitterly 
during  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, are  today  suspected  and  under  attack 
by  the  very  men  who  call  themselves  liberals. 
In  every  country  the  trend  is  toward  the  ag- 
grandizement of  government  and  giving  the 
bureaucrat  unlimited  power.  The  issue  is 
Joined  between  two  distinct  political  philoso- 
phies, this  new  worship  of  absolutism — call 
it  communism,  socialism,  or  what  you  will — 
and  that  simple,  old-fashioned  Jeffersonian 
type  of  democracy  under  which  L  grew  up 
and  in  which  millions  of  Americans  still  be- 
lieve. One  group  would  place  the  manage- 
ment of  the  national  economy  In  the  hands 
of  bureaucrats  rather  than  in  the  hands  of 
skilled  technicians.  One  would  nationalize 
Industry  and  finance  and  seek  to  divide  rather 
than  create  new  wealth.  The  choice  Is  be- 
tween men  who  talk  and  the  men  who  act. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  believe  that 
the  politician  has  a  very  important  role  to 
play  In  American  life.  Our  Job  Is  to  keep  him 
In  his  rightful  place;  not  to  permit  him  to 
become  Intoxicated  with  his  new-found 
power  and  start  messing  around  In  economic 
affairs  which  he  will  never,  never  understand. 

We  ought  to  look  carefully  at  the  blue- 
prints for  this  totalitarian  state  which  is  now 
being  prepared  for  America.  These  plans 
date  back  to  before  the  vrar:  they  were  great- 
ly accelerated  by  that  conflict  and  right  now 
they  are  being  pushed  ahead  for  early  appli- 
cation In  the  postwar  period.  Don't  be  lulled 
into  believing  that  Mr.  Truman  has  fired  all 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  radical  advisers  or  that  the 
country  once  more  is  turning  conservative. 
Our  radical  friends  are  biding  their  time. 
They  expect  to  triumph  with  the  arrival  of 
the  first  sizable  postwar  depression.  I  do  not 
believe  a  postwar  depression  is  necessary. 
This  economic  collapse,  so  these  prophets  say, 
will  be  so  far  reaching  and  so  much  more 
severe  than  the  depression  of  the  thirties  that 
the  American  public  will  welcome  the  advent 
of  a  new  socialist  welfare  state. 

Some  well-Informed  people  even  go  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  the  present  wave  of  CIO 
strikes  has  been  deliberately  designed  to 
bring  about  a  postwar  depression.  Plans  for 
tlie  rebuilding  of  America  into  new  economic 
patterns  will  be  found  in  much  of  the  CIO 
literature  that  has  been  published.  Many  of 
these  proposals  are  Incorporated  lu  bills  that 
are  now  pending  before  Congress.  The  CIO 
has  two  objectives  which  are  clearly  defined. 
It  seeks  first,  through  Industry-wide  strikes, 
particularly  In  the  fields  of  transportation 
and  communication,  to  accustom  CIO  unions 
to  the  use  of  mass  power;  and.  second, 
through  employing  pressure  politics  at  the 
Capitol,  to  teach  forcibly  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  dependent  upon  the  voting 
strength  of  labor,  its  political  allies,  and  Ite 
friends 

Here  u  a  list  of  seven  bills,  six  of  which  the 
CIO-PAC  groups  are  demanding  that  the 
Congress  pass  or  face  the  consequences.  Note, 
also,  that  practically  every  one  of  the^e  bills 
le  being  actively  supported  by  the  adminis- 


tration. You  may  draw  yoiu  own  conclusions 
as  to  whether  this  U  merely  a  coincidence  or 
reflects  some  deeper  alliance.  In  every  one  of 
these  bills  there  is  a  worthy  objective  and  it 
is  stated  In  language  with  which  no  one  can 
disagree.  I  quote  from  a  CIO  pamphlet  which 
lists  these  bills,  together  with  the  CIO  ex- 
planation for  them. 

1.  Unemployment  compensation  of  $35 
(maximum)  per  week  up  to  26  weeks  (Kil- 
gore-Porand  bill.  S.  1274.  H.  R.  S891). 

Note  what  the  CIO  says:  "President  Tru- 
man's program  for  Federal  funds  to  supple- 
ment State  unemploj-ment  compensation 
constitutes  an  emergency  measure  to  bring 
benefits  up  to  the  level  long  recommended 
by  the  Stx-lal  Security  Board.  Opposition  to 
It  has  been  based  on  a  fear  that  It  will  makn 
workers  unwilling  to  accept  Jobs  at  less  than 
$25  a  week.  This  open  Intention  to  cut  wages 
to  substandard  levels  Is  a  drastic  attack  on 
the  American  standard  of  living." 

2  Full-employment  bill  (Murray-Patman 
bill.  S.  380.  H   R.  2202) . 

The  CIO  says.  "The  right  to  a  good  Job 
was  a  key  plank  In  the  Roosevelt  platlorm. 
To  establish  that  right  Is  a  mandate  of  tho 
people  thr  >ugh  the  overwhelming  victory 
Roosevelt  won  In  1944.  The  Murray-Patman 
bill  makes  this  right  a  Government  policy. 
There  is  -^o  question  of  taking  the  Inltlatlvt; 
away  from  private  industry  There  Is  simply 
a  method  of  planning  ahead  to  meet,  by 
means  of  worthy  public  works,  the  gaps 
which  the  past  three  decades  have  shown 
private  Industry  alone  cannot  prevent." 

3.  Sixty-five-cent  minimum  wage  (Pepper- 
Thomas  bill.  6.  1349,  H.  R.  3914) 

The  CIO  saj-s,  "This  measure,  raising  mini- 
mum legal  wages  to  65  cents  per  hour  imme- 
diately, and  70  cents  and  75  cents  after  a 
year  and  2  respectively,  is  the  ndlspensable 
floor  under  purchasing  power  and  living 
standards.  It  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  millions  of  workers  from  misery  and  mal- 
nutrition, and  also  for  the  prosperity  of  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  whose  products  these 
workers  shotild  buy." 

4.  Permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee  (8.  101,  H.  R.  2232). 

The  CIO  says,  "As  manpower  shortage  is 
replaced  by  growing  unemployment,  many 
employers  are  reverting  to  racist  personnel 
practices  which  are  one  of  the  earmarks  of 
fascism.  Organized  labor  cannot  tolerate  the 
reestabllshment  of  a  group  of  low-wage 
workers  who  can  be  used  to  pull  down  all 
labor  standards.  Nondiscrimination  in  em- 
ployment must  be  made  a  permanent  Gov- 
ernment responsibility.  Congressmen  must 
sign  discharge  petition  to  have  opportumity 
to  vote  on  this  legislation." 

5.  Abolition  of  poll  tax  for  voting  In  Fed- 
eral elections  (H.  H.  7)  (has  passed  tlie 
House) . 

The  CIO  says,  "Two  Congresses  lave  failed 
to  guarantee  American  citizens  their  ele- 
mentary democratic  rights,  without  the  fuU 
Senate  ever  having  a  chance  to  vote  on  the 
Issue.  Poll-tax  politics  and  poll-tax  Con- 
gressmen are  a  stumbling  block  to  every  bdl 
In  the  p)eople's  interest.  Senators  this  year 
must  refuse  to  tolerate  diversion,  delay,  and 
filibuster  which  frustrate  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  tiie  Senate." 

6.  Generotis  treatment  of  returning  vet- 
erans. 

The  CIO  says  "The  niggardly  benefits  so 
far  provided  by  Congress  for  veterans  of  this 
war  do  not  reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  Na- 
tion. The  Rankin  amendments  (H.  R.  3749) 
to  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  are  only  trivial  iro- 
provements.  The  law  miist  be  amended  to 
provide  $25  per  week  unemployment  coiq- 
pensatlon,  with  $5  additional  for  veterans 
with  dependents,  to  liberalize  loan  provlsloiiB, 
and  to  liberalize  several  other  provisions. 
We  also  support  a  generous  'bonus'  or  ad- 
Justed  service  compensation.  We  condemn 
all  attempts  to  divert  the  veterans  from  th<?lr 
real  rights  by  playing  them  off  against  the 
labor  movement  and  using  them  to  undcT- 


mlne  collective  bargaining,  wages,  and  work- 
ing standards." 

7.  Ball -Burton -Hatch  bill  (8.  1171). 

The  CIO  says.  "Passage  of  thU  bill  would 
destroy  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  democratic  principles  of  free  col- 
lective bargaining.  It  would  enable  reaction- 
ary employers  to  tie  workers'  organizaUotu  up 
In  endless  litigation  and  paralyze  their  ef- 
forts for  better  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions." 

Now  these  measures,  all  except  the  last  one. 
President  Truman  Is  actively  supporting 
They  fall  within  the  power-pollllcs  program 
of  the  miliunt  CIO-PAC  organization  head- 
ed up  by  Sidney  Hlllman.  They  constitute 
some  of  the  basic  Issues  of  the  1946-48  csm- 
palgn.  for  which  the  preliminary  sklrml&hee 
are  now  under  way.  The  Nation  has  thus 
been  put  on  notice  as  to  the  econf>mic  ob- 
jectives which  are  being  pursued  by  these 
radical  groups.  That  these  objectives  go  far 
beyond  the  ordinary  "demands"  of  labor  In 
collective-bargaining  procedures  has  like- 
wise been  admitted  by  one  of  the  CIO's  ma5t 
Influential  leaders.  Walter  Reuther.  who  leads 
the  strike  against  General  Motors.  Referring 
to  that  conflict  and  its  significance.  Reuther 
declared:  "This  issue  is  bigger  than  an  ordi- 
nary wage  argument,  bigger  than  the  corpora- 
tion, bigger  than  the  union.  The  current 
Issue  •  •  •  transcends  the  narrow  eco- 
nomic interest  of  labor  and  management 
and  •  •  •  gets  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
basic  economic  problem  facing  this  Nation." 
That  statement.  I  submit,  confesses  the  rev- 
olutionary  intent  behind  the  Nation-wide 
strikes  which  now  paralyze  the  country's  In- 
dustries, reurd  employment  of  returning  vet- 
erans.  and  seriously  threaten  the  entire  1946 
reconversion  program. 

That  free  enterprise  is  now  battling  for  Its 
very  life  was  also  mpde  definitely  clear  by 
another  socialist  leader  speaking  at  about 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Reuther  spoke  This 
new  declaration  came  from  the  head  of  the 
British  Labor  Party.  Harold  Laskl.  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  United  Slates  when  be 
spoke  with  S!dney  HUlman  and  others  In 
New  York  City.  Said  Mr  Laskl :  "There  Is  no 
middle  way.  Free  enterprise  and  the  market 
economy  mean  war;  socialism  and  planned 
economy  mean  peace  •  •  •.  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  only  in  the  new  world  of  Russia 
has  the  businessman  ceased  to  count.  The 
day  of  the  middle  class  Is  over.  Their 
thought  is  bankrupt,  their  ethical  values  are 
obsolete,  their  dogmas  an  angry  anachron- 
ism. A  new  social  philosophy  Is  necessary 
for  a  new  world.  Let  us  admit  that  It  can 
be  born  only  of  a  new  social  order" 

Take  the  legislative  program  of  the  CIO 
and  these  various  statements:  what  do  they 
add  up  to?  Is  there  any  doubt  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  point?  They  express  the 
same  contempt  for  the  business  classes,  for 
the  capitalistic  system,  that  has  led  to  the 
nationalization  of  Industry  not  only  In  Eng- 
land but  In  virtually  every  liberated  covmtry 
in  Europe.  Here  is  a  direct  challenge  that 
can  be  evaded  no  longer.  It  must  be  met, 
not  by  appeasement,  not  by  reliance  upon 
legal  defense  mechanisms,  but  by  courageous 
resistance  to  the  further  aggrandizement  of 
the  power  of  big  govenunent,  to  the  power 
of  pressure  groups  operating  from  within  the 
very  framework  of  government  Itself.  Those 
who  believe  In  America  and  American  Insti- 
tutions must  make  a  decisive  choice;  there 
can  be  no  further  retreat  or  surrender  of 
principles  that  are  fundamental  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  form  of  government  and  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Individual  citizen. 
That  choice  must  be  mede  now  because  I 
agree  at  least  this  much  with  these  radical 
groups:  It's  later,  much  later,  than  you  think. 

The  first  problem  that  requires  decisive 
action  ts  to  correct  at  once  an  Increasingly 
serious  defect  In  oiu"  political  machinery. 
This  means  that  like-minded  men  must  Join 
hands  and  make  common  cause  against  the 
subversive     Influences     now     at     work     lu 
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Just  as  the  effort  is  now  being 

lender  the  auspices  of  the  CIO-PAC 

o  or^n^nlze  all   minority   and  dlssl- 

facltlons  into  one  dominant  self-interest 

til*  tinM  baa  eoma  when  imaginary 

twMB   forttartght.    progreaslve 

ns      and      forthright.     progfMatra 

should  be  resolTed  In  a  conunon 

r>nly  thus  can  we  remedy  the  exist* 

within  tbe  two  major  political 

a    waakncaa     which     the    pressure 

tiave    so  skillfully    exploited.      If    a 

action    committee    for    the   left    Is 

to  Mrong-arm  Congress  Into  accept- 

■j,iaui  like  ttat  of  the  CIO.   then 

"   committee  for  the  rlyht. 

iy  oppose  force  with  force, 

Justifiable. 

ttUze  the  pattern   adapted   by   Mr. 
s  followers  and  organize  every  vll- 
every  city  to  counter  these  threats 
"epresentative  and  democratic  goT- 
In   this   way   I   earnestly    believe 
can  get  cur  country  back  Into  the 
the  road,  away  from  extremists  of 
or  reactionaries  of  the  right.     Let's 
new  political  consciousness  among 
people    that    will    overcome 
complacency    and    inertia    and    unite 
o  a  militant  citizenry  against  un- 
political "goon  equads"  now  at- 
to  regiment  our  national  life.    The 
these  two  political  philosophies, 
upholds  American   principles  snd 
traditions,    and    one    intent    on 
up  a  totalitarian  police  state,  that 
Ihcreaaln^ily  wide  and  unbridgeable, 
cnaintaln  free  government  only  as 
aitd  every  Individual,  are  prepared 
its  defeniie. 
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Ford  iMi  United  States  It  Can  RemoTe 
Lai  »or  Trouble  by  Endiiif  OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MAX  SCHWA3E 

or  MI3SOUSI 

HOUSK  OF  REPRSSENTATTVES 
ur:fday.  January  31.  1946 

iCHWABE     of     Mi-ssourl.     Mr. 

the  following  headline  in  the 

Post  this  morning  t)€ars  out 

ts  I  have  made  to  the  press  and 

that  United  States  can 

labor   trouble   by   ending   OPA. 

Ford  2d,  president  of  the  Ford 

had  been  noted  for  his  for- 

in?  policies  in  connection  with 

d  his  courageous  statement,  as 

should  cause  all  Americans  to 

and  listen  to  his  warning  and 

their  own  minds  the  reasoning 

I  quote: 

intlTWJ  STATU  rt  CAM  aiMOW  lABOa 
TIOVBLa  BT  ntOINQ  OPA 

January  30  —Henry  Ford  2d.  preal- 
Ford  Motor  Ca..  today  told  Fed- 
fce  was  "convinced  that  if  Gov. 
control  of  pries*  is  removed 
management  and  labor  wlU  setUe 
e'lcas  without  rtmning  to  the  Gov- 
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that  "unless  »teel  can  be  mad* 
us  and  to  cur  suppliers  promptly 
(  to  shut  down  completely  some- 
week." 

ined  his  views  in  a  Ulegram  to 
Director   John   W.   Snyder   at 


on. 


thfui   executive  aaaartad   that  at 

ceUing  prtcea  w  ara  currenUy 

•300  on  every  car  we  make." 

prevloua  statemenu  that  his 

reconversion   program   has   been 


hiunpered  by  parts  shortages,  which  be  said 
were  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  company's  suppliers  "have  stopped  mak- 
Ir.g  our  parts  because  they  lost  money  at  their 
celling  prices." 

Ford  said  some  suppliers  were  hampered  by 
strikes  or  because  they  could  not  raise  wages. 
He  said  others  are  unable  to  get  steel. 

Ford  added: 

"To  my  mind,  you  cannot  have  a  freely 
competitive  mass  production  industry  with 
even  "Just  a  little'  Goverument  price  control. 
VvhcD  you  fix  prices  you  control  every  pro- 
diKtion  operation.  •  •  •  Nobody  wants 
runaway  inflation,  but  If  we  continue  to  stifle 
America's  ability  to  produce,  that  is  exactly. 
In  my  opinion,  where  we  are  headirg  for. 
•     •     •     Inflation  grows  out  of  scaicity." 


To  See  the  Light 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRtSmTTATlVES 

Thursday,  January  31,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, I  include  the  following  article  on 
the  subject  of  strikes  printed  in  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Times  of  January  29.  1946: 
Ekcimning  To  Six  t«x  Light 

A  few  beams  of  light  and  gxisls  of  fresh  air 
have  been  let  into  the  dark  atmosphere  of  the 
national  industrial  scene. 

There  is  now  a  basis  for  hope  that  the 
country  wUl  easape  general  shutdown  or  a 
condition  such  as  prevailed  in  1919.  In  that 
first  postwar  year,  one  out  of  every  Ave  em- 
ployed workers  went  out  on  strike. 

The  return  of  the  packing-hnu<«e  workers 
to  their  Jobs  has  averted  a  national  meat 
*»■•*»«■  Wlaaly  the  union  members  decided 
tliat  ttaay  would  pain  little  by  keeping  food 
from  the  public  after  they  had  been  assured 
that  the  Government  would  adjust  their  wage 
grievance  on  the  basis  of  the  President's  fact- 
finding— oard  report 

The  packing-house  dispute,  however,  has 
merely  been  put  on  Ice.  and  hns  not  been  set- 
tled. Moreover,  until  the  8ts?l  impasse  has 
been  broken  there  can  be  no  catise  fo'  general 
Jubilation  It  will  avail  us  little  to  setUe 
auto  and  electrical  workers'  strikes  if  there 
Is  no  steel  to  work  with 

It  is  a  matter  for  satisfaction,  however. 
that  the  settlement  of  the  Chrysler.  Pord.  and 
Radio  Corp  of  America  wag*  taanaa  set  a 
poMibla  wage  pattern  and  also  showed  what 
can  b»  done  if  collective  bargaining  is  car- 
ried on  In  good  faith  bv  both  sides.  In  these 
industries  management  and  labor  seem  to 
have  put  into  practice  the  homespun  phi- 
losophies of  President  Truman.  They  mad* 
collective  barttalning  work 

coixacTTva  bakgainino  can  woax 
The  question  ari-iee :  Why  haven  t  theae 
same  principles  worked  In  the  Steel  and 
General  Motors  disputes?  Who  s  at  fault 
there?  Negotiations  between  RCA  and  the 
CIO  electrical  workara  were  in  progress  fcr 
3  months.  But  agraeawnt  oh  a  17',  cents 
an  hour  wage  Increase  for  8.000  Camden, 
N.  J  .  workers  was  reached  without  a  strike 
ard  without  Government  Intervention  The 
agreement  may  become  a  basis  of  settlement 
for  the  a-week-old  strike  of  200.000  CIO  elec- 
trical workers. 

Ford  nagotiatlons  lasted  9  weeks,  during 
which,  said  the  CIO  repreeentaUv*.  "wa  got 
to  know  mora  about  tbe  company's  financial 
condition.  •  •  •  Wa  are  convinced  18 
cenU  an  hour  la  all  they  can  afford  right 
new." 


In  the  Chrysler  case,  settled  on  the  bafls 
of  an  18'i  cents  an  hour  Increase  a  Jol  it 
Chrysler-union  statement  gave  s  clue  as  to 
why.  perhaps,  collective  bargaining  wurk.>d 
In  this  case  and  has  failed  in  tbe  case  of 
General  Motors  It  said.  "We  negotiated  in  a 
friendly  and  constructive  spirit  •  •  • 
In  the  s.'une  spirit  we  agree  there  should  tie 
no  vUiflcation  of  the  other  by  elth?r  the 
union  or  the  company  " 

So  far,  In  other  cases,  there  has  been  t.->o 
much  vllifli'atlcn— of  mai.a;;emeut.  of  liit:or 
and  of  the  Prjsidant.  It  Is  difficult  to  srlJe 
hiunaa  problems  In  such  an  atmosphere. 

It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  lack  of 
rules  for  handling  serious  economic  matters 
when  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  can 
b?  Recused  by  a  hteei  company  presidt-nt  of 
i  iK)lUlcs  because  he  proposed  a  wage 

c  lise  to  avert  a  national  catastrcp.ie 

for  all  the  people  that  would  result  if  tiie 
steel  industry  shut  down  The  same  depU  r- 
able  condition  Is  shown  when  a  labor  leacer 
can  accuse  the  Pre-.:dent  of  strike breHklug 
when.  In  tht  Interests  of  ail  the  people,  the 
President  decided  to  take  over  the  ment* 
packin:;  induatry  under  a  law  po&sed  by 
Congress. 

TOO    MUCH    SHOtrriNO   CO! NO   ON 

And  everyone  knows  the  battle  cries  that 
have  come  forth  from  the  camps  ol  capital 
and  the  fox-holes  of  labor  In  the  past  (ew 
weeks  It  had  been  charged  that  labor  was 
attemptthg  to  bankrupt  industry,  that  man- 
agement was  trying  to  smash  unions. 

There  may  be  some  industrialists  who,  as 
reported  by  Louis  Stark.  New  York  Times 
labor  expert,  are  in  afrreement  that  unions 
must  be  curbed.  And  there  may  be  some 
Communists  in  the  labor  movement  who  pro- 
mote unrest  for  the  sake  of  unrest.  But 
neither  of  these  represent  the  real  Americm 
spirit  bccauae  they  deliberately  woud 
threaten  tha  general  welfare  for  sclflsh  ends. 
Stockholders  would  be  wise  to  remove  those 
reactionary  leaders  who  reftise  to  bargain 
collectively  and  labor  must  Insist  that  Its 
trtisted  spokesmen  come  down  off  the  soap 
boxes. 

The  public  has  bad  an  example  In  the 
Ford.  Chrysler.  Oil,  and  RCA  sessions  tli  r 
collective  bargaining  does  work  when  t.ne 
parties  keep  their  minds  on  their  important 
tasks  and  live  up  to  their  responsibilities. 
It  la.^lng  to  be  difficult  to  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  General  Motors  and  Steel  can't  work 
out  their  problems,  too. 

Steel's  problem  is  tied  up  with  prices,  and 
the  Government  apparently  is  prepared  to 
grant  a  steel  price  increase.  That  will  have 
an  effect  on  all  other  producu  fabricated 
from  steel.  A  little  more  frankness  from 
Washlrgton  on  this  vital  subject  ml^ht  help 
to  clarify  the  afore-mentioned  dark  Indus- 
trial aimoepbere. 


Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       * 


or 


HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wncoHSTN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSFNTATIVES 

Thursday  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  BIKMILLER.  Mr.  Spetker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  desire  to  include  the  foUowlaff 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  en 
January  21.  1946,  on  the  Great  Lakes 
NavaJ  Training  Station: 

Whereas  a  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  dis- 
continue recruit  training  at  the  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station;  and 
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Whereas  the  Great  L-Otes  Naval  Training 
Station  is  the  oldest  and  largest  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  having 
at  the  disptjsal  of  its  trainees  modern  facili- 
ties and  equipment  and  an  excellent  official 
staff:  and 

Whereas  tbe  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station  Is  centrally  located  which  makes  !t 
convenient  for  trainees  to  visit  and  receive 
visits  from  members  of  their  respective 
families:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  this  Common  Council  o;  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  Ihnt  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  be  respectfully 
petitioned  and  urged  to  coniinue  recruit 
training  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station,  and  that  necessary  funds  be  set  up 
in  the  Budget  tor  this  purpose;  be  it  lurther 

Re.to/»>«l.  That  a  certified  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  cent  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  ot 
the  Navy  and  to  Members  of  Congress  repre- 
senting Milwaukee,  including  the  United 
States  Senators  from  Wisconsin. 


Big   Things   Are  Stirring  in   ttie 
Northwest 


Mighty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TXNNES-  EX 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A11VE3 
Thursday.  January  31.  1946 

Mr  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rich- 
ard L  Neuberger  distinguished  Ameri- 
can writer,  has  recently  written  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  proposed  Columbia  Valley 
Authority  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  which 
appears  in  the  Jaauary  26  i&sue  of  the 
Liberty  magazine.  Knowing  sis  I  do  of 
the  tremendou.s  benefits  accruing  from 
the  Tennessee  Val'ey  Authority  in  my 
own  State  of  iennes.'?'»e.  T  recommend  to 
the  Members  of  the  Hovise  this  brilliant 
desciiption  of  what  the  Columbia  Val- 
ley Authority  might  accomplish  for  the 
Pacific  Northwest  region.  TliLs  proposed 
legislation  is  sponsored  by  my  dl-stin- 
guished  colleagues  Senator  Htjch  B. 
MirrHBLL  and  Congres.«man  Henry  M. 
J\cKSOK.  of  Washington. 

The  article  Is  as  follows: 

BIG  THINC*  ASE  STIRRING  IN   THE  MIGHTT 
NO«THWK»T 

(By  Richard  L  Neuberger) 
American  soldiers  home  from  war  have 
alwavB  followed  the  frontier.  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  WUllam  Clark,  tlie  greatest  fron- 
tiersmen of  all.  served  together  under  the 
Revolutlon.<u-y  hert).  Gen  'Med  Anthony" 
Wayne.  Pioneers  in  uttered  Confederate 
gray  and  laded  Union  blue  fin-t  broke  the 
sod  in  mountain  valleys  beyond  the  Conti- 
nental Divide.  Veterans  of  World  War  1  took 
up  homesteads  in  what  was  left  cf  the  vast 
public  domain. 

Today,  the  victorious  fighting  men  of  the 
Second  World  Wai  aie  looking  toward  the  last 
American  frontier — the  dry  uplands  of  the 
Columbia  Basin,  in  the  heart  of  the  8UU  of 
Waahlngton  ThU  region  Is  now  a  desert, 
but  water  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam  can  turn 
1.250.000  acres  of  It  Into  what  President  Tru- 
man rect^ntly  described  as  "thousands  of  new 
famlly-slaed  farms  upon  which  returning 
veterans  can  secure  a  livelihocd  for  them- 
selves snd  their  families  and  create  new 
wealth  for  the  Nation  " 

The  first  land  under  the  proposed 'project 
would  not  be  ready  for  cultivation  until  194'7. 
when  it  Is  hoped  to  have  a  small  section  of 
6.000  acres  irrigated  near  the  junction  of  the 


Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers.  It  would  be 
19jO  beiore  settlement  cou'd  begin  on  a  large 
scale,  but  by  then  400.000  acres  could  be 
available  lor  homestcadlng.  This  area  would 
be  subdivided  into  approximately  7,000 
"family-sized  farms."  After  1950  the  Gov- 
ernment plans  call  for  opening  up  60.000 
additicmal  acres  each  year,  until  the  entire 
I  250.000  have  been  reclaimed. 

Congress  has  already  been  asked  by  the 
President  to  appropriate  iunds  for  clearing 
the  sagebrush  and  tumble  weed  from  i.his 
area  as  the  first  step  In  changinR  the  liieh 
prairie  from  a  wilderness  into  a  Gftrden  of 
Eden. 

Will  the  development  bt  undertaken  by  a 
regional  authority  patterned  alter  TVA?  The 
principal  political  and  economic  issue  In  the 
Northwest  today  is  s  proposal  to  estabiish  a 
CVA— Columbia  Valley  Authority  It  is 
sponsored  by  two  of  the  youngest  members 
of  Cingress  Senator  Hugh  B  Mitchill  and 
Representptive  Henkt  M  iSconpi  JscKiiON. 
both  of  Washinpton  Stare  Mttcheix  Is  38, 
and  JscKSON.  a  former  private  first  class  In 
Uie  Army,  Is  33. 

As  proposed  by  Mttcheu.  and  Jackson, 
CVA  would  develop  the  forest  and  mountain 
solitudes  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  would 
take  In  all  of  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Id^ho, 
as  well  as  portions  of  Montana,  Wyoming.  Ne- 
vada, and  U'ah,  a  region  that  contains  14  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  area  but  only  3  percent 
of  its  people  It  Includes  entire  counties  the 
size  of  New  England  States  that  are  without 
a  railroad  or  a  paved  highway.  And  count- 
less vistas  are  exactly  as  Lewis  and  Clark  and 
other  early  pioneers  saw  them 

An  American  census  map  tells  the  story 
White  space  on  this  map  means  fewer  than 
two  persons  a  squere  mile  The  only  »hlte 
space  east  of  the  Mississippi  is  a  tiny  patch 
Indicating  Florida's  swampy  Everglades.  But 
white  space  practically  predominates  In  the 
far-flung  282.000  square  miles  which  Mitct-iell 
and  Jackson  hope  to  include  in  their  Colum- 
bia Valley  Authority  The  task  of  the  TVA 
was  to  restore  an  old.  settled  region  where 
soil  had  been  exhausted  and  forests  de- 
stroyed CVA  Is  designed  for  a  region  that 
has  scarcely  been  settled  at  all. 

The  forests  In  the  ares  contain  more  than 
half  of  America's  standing  timber.  Looked 
in  the  swift  reaches  of  the  Columbia  River 
Is  42  percent  of  the  water  power  of  the  en- 
tire Nation.  A  pair  of  dams  on  this  river. 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee,  are  capable  of 
producing  more  electricity  than  the  280 
power  plants  In  the  State  of  New  York. 
Compare  the  114.200.000,000  kilowatt-hours 
of  energy  of  the  Columbia  and  its  tributiu-ies 
with  the  21.075.000.000  availrble  In  the  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  example.  On  the 
Columbia's  main  tributary,  the  Snake,  the 
United  States  Army  Engrlneers  have  desigjned 
a  dam  to  be  wedged  Into  the  bottom  of  Hell's 
Canyon,  a  chasm  deeper  than  the  Grand 
Canyon  of  the  Colorado  White  Monument, 
a  peak  on  the  rim  of  Hell's  Canyon,  towers 
7  400  feet  above  the  river;  six  Einplre  State 
BulldinFs,  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other, 
would  fall  to  reach  the  height  of  the  summit. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  a  young  man 
rode  along  the  Columbia  on  a  train  that 
clung  to  a  narrow  ledge  above  the  water. 
On  the  back  of  a  dining-car  menu  he 
scrawled    this   observation; 

'When  you  cross  the  Mountain  States  and 
that  portion  of  the  coast  States  that  lies  well 
back  from  the  ocean,  you  are  impressed  by 
tliose  great  siretches  of  physical  territory, 
just  land,  territory  now  practically  unused 
but  destined  some  day  to  contain  the  homes 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thotisands  of 
citizens  like  us,  a  territory  to  be  developed 
by  the  Nation  and  for  the  Nation.  As  we 
were  coming  down  the  river  today,  I  could  not 
help  thinking,  as  everyone  does,  of  all  that 
water  running  down  iinchecked  to  the  sea." 

Prankim  Delano  Roofcvelt  wrote  those 
words — when  he  was  38  years  old. 


Senator  MrrcHZXL  and  Reprrsentatlv* 
Jackson  lecalled  this  prophecy  when  they 
Introduced  tlieir  bill  for  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority.  "CVA  wUl  help  make  Mr  Roose- 
velt's vision  come  true."  said  Jack.«^on  "In 
America  a  new  chance  has  al«ays  meant 
going  west.  We  seek  to  give  modern  appli- 
cation to  Horace  Greeley's  famous  motto. 
'Go  west,  young  man,  go  west."  Is  still  pretty 
go'jd  advice." 

The  CVA  bin  would  set  up  a  regional  board 
of  tliree.  The  members  would  report  to  the 
Precldent  and  Congress,  as  do  the  directors  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, ,  but  they 
would  be  responsible  to  no  particular  Gov- 
ernment department  o  Cabinet  member. 
Headquarters  would  be  in  the  Northwest, 
probably  at  Portland.  Oreg..  cr  Wenatchee. 
Wash  They  would  be  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  assent  of  the  United  Sutes 
Senate  and  would  direct  the  diverse  resources 
of  the  Columbia  River  from  tbe  British  Co- 
lumbia border  to  the  sea 

They  would  develop  water  power  for  In- 
dustries, farms,  and  homes.  They  would  pro- 
tect the  Chinook  salmon  rims,  most  valuable 
fish  resource  In  the  United  States.  They 
would  improve  navigation  all  the  way  from 
the  Columbia's  stormy  mouth  to  Lewistou. 
Idaho,  at  the  lower  end  of  Hell's  Canyou. 
Tncy  would  have  charge  of  irrigating  the 
1,250,000  acres  of  the  Columbia  Basin  with  a 
network  of  canals,  an  enterprise  which  tlie 
late  President  Roosevelt  referred  to  as  a 
"Promised  Land."  And  beyond  all  the  pres- 
ent projects,  they  would  render  the  final 
verdicts  on  a  vast  variety  of  future  under- 
takings— new  dams  and  powerhouses,  im- 
mense fish  hatcheries,  deep -navigation  locks, 
230.000-vclt  transmission  lines,  great  net- 
works of  irrigation   ditches,  and  canals 

MrrcHEix  and  Jackson  see  a  regional  au- 
thority as  the  one  practical  way  to  Insure 
full  development  of  the  country's  last  fron- 
tier. They  believe  that  a  host  of  Federal 
bureavis.  all  reporting  to  different  heads  In 
Washington.  D  C,  make^  for  competitive 
chaos  rather  than  unified  cooperation. 
They  also  favor  regional  autonomy,  with 
important  decisions  reached  In  the  North- 
west rather  than  3.000  miles  away  in  Um 
National  Capital. 

Many  labor  unions  and  the  powerful  Ore- 
gon, Idaho,  and  Washington  State  Granges 
favor  the  CVA  proposal.  So  does  a  chubby 
Wenatchee  edl'uor  named  Rufus  Woo<ls,  who 
in  1918  first  suggested  the  construction  of 
Grand  Coulee,  man's  biggest  ctjnstruction 
job.  Wood  is  a  Republican,  but  not  all 
members  of  his  party  agree  with  him.  The 
Oregon  State  Lejgislature.  with  Republicans 
In  control,  has  condemned  the  CVA  pro- 
posal as  calling  for  a  "superbuieaucracy." 
Judge  Robert  Sawyer,  veteran  Oregon  con- 
servationist and  vice  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association,  believes  that 
CVA  would  impede  development  of  the  West. 
He  thinks  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation  have 
demonstrated  far  greater  competence  to  do 
the  job. 

Opponents  of  CVA  contend  that  the  spon- 
sors plan  a  colossal  political  organization 
extending  Into  seven  States  and  jeopardla- 
ing  State  governments.  Supporters  of  CVA 
reply  that  the  opposition  Is  'dominated  by 
private   utility   companies. 

In  tbe  final  analysis.  President  Triunan's 
stand  may  decide  the  issue  in  Congroaa. 
He  has  indicated  that  he  favors  some  kind 
of  regional  authority  for  Columbia's  Val- 
ley, but  he  has  yet  to  give  specific  backing 
to  the  Mitchell-Jackson  bUl.  Until  then 
foes  of  the  CVA  can  say  that  the  President 
has  yet  to  make  up  his  mind. 

However,  most  Inside  political  observers  In 
the  Pacific  Northwest  are  willing  to  wager 
their  fl.snlng  tackle  that  Mr  TYuman  wUl 
endorse  the  bill  Introduced  by  the  two  young 
Congressmen.  This  bet  seemed  safe  when 
the  meature  was  approved  recently  by  Mon 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Waah- 

ond   Harry   Truman 'a    cloae    friend. 

President's  first  vacatloc  trip  was 

with  Wallgren  in  the  Pacific  North- 


iljn  Wallgren  wouldn't  !y  backing  CVA. 
aold  a  I mtlcal  Insider  In  Olympla.  Washing- 
ton's a  pltal.  "unless  Harry  Truman  intend- 
ed to  pjt  his  O.  K  on  the  bill,  too.' 

Miu]  famous  American  rivers  will  be  part 
of  the  CVA  If  It  Is  established— the  Snake, 
the  Salnon.  the  Willamette,  the  Clark  Pork, 
the  Piathead.  But  one  river  will  dominate 
the  em  ire  undertaking — the  Columbia. 
S^oHd  In  size  In  the  United  SUtes  only  to 
ippi.  the  Columbia.  1.400  miles 
the  Canadian  Rockies  to  the  Pa- 
been  called  the  greatest  power  river 
srorld  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
L.  Cooper,  the  engineer  who  built 
dam  ever  constructed  cutslde 
States — the  huge  Dineprostroy 
In  RuHsla.  And  he  lived  to  help  plan 
six  times  bigger — Orar.d  Cculee. 
tor  MrrcMTi-L  and  Representative 
succeed  In  passing  their  CVA  bill, 
( :oulee  will  be  the  key  unit  of  the  new 
Pour  ocean  liners  the  size  of 
n  Mary  cotild  be  placed  on  the 
of  this  great  dam.  In  bulk  It  exceeds 
next  largest  dams  comtjined.  Be- 
dam  extv^nds  a  broad  hike  ISI  miles 
tchlng  to  the  Canadian  boundary. 
Is  already  one  of  the  Wesfs  lead- 
spots,  and  last  summer  It  was 
n  honor  of  Pranklin  D  Rxjsevelt. 
Colonkl  Cooper's  prediction,  that  power 
b  ?  generated  more  cheaply  at  Grand 
1  han  any  other  place  on  the  globe,  has 
correct.  Columbia  River  power 
>ol<i  at  wholesale  to  the  new  Indus- 
U  along  the  stream  for  3  mills  a 
This  contrasts  with  3.25  mills 
ennesses  Valley  Authority,  the  next 
^ate  In  the  Nutlo'n.  Many  utility 
es  charge  a  rate  of  10  mills  or  more, 
existence  of  Grand  Coulees  a.046.000 
er  brought  about  the  erection  of  the 
ford  Plutonium  plant  on  the  sage- 
ts  where  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
Din.  A  few  miles  from  where  Capt. 
cr  Lewis  first  saw  the  Columbia,  the 
State*  Army  engineers  built  this  key 
he  atomic-bomb  project.  The  plant 
loci^ted  at  Hanford  for  two  reasons — the 
rolt  transml<slon  hne  linking  Bonne- 
Grand  Coulee  Dama.  and  the  fact 
deep  and  ley  Columbia  offered  the 
lea  for  cociing  the  tons  of  red-hot 
residue  Incidental  to  the  production 
Idgredlents  In  this  stage  of  the  atomic 


atomic  works  cover  thousands 

at  the  lower  tip  of  the  tract  which 

to  provide  family  sized  farms  for 

MMtars.     Congress.    In    fact,    bas 

c^nittfbrillun  of  a  bill  to  give  former 

prior  rlguts  to  this  land,  and  the 

has  been  reported  favorably  In  the 

MiTiHaLL    and    Jackson    have    In- 

ny  of  its  pr  ivlsions  In  their  CVA 

:reUry  of  the  Interior  Ickes  has  said 

completion  of  this  IrrlgatHHi  tmdertak- 

make  17.0CO  fertile  fanna  avaUabie 

am.  and  provide  jobs  for 

on  caaatnactlon  ih  the  immediate 

period." 

CVA  propoaal  Is  approved  by  Con- 
the  President,  the  three  directors 
charge  of  the  most  elaborate  land- 
project  In   history.     The  Coulee 
any   crop  from  alfalfa   to 
This   already    liaa   been   demon - 
experimental  farms  In  the  nearby 
Coulee  farms  would  be  limited  In 
ingle  man  could  own  only  40  acres; 
CO  acres.    Thle  la  to  prevent  corpo- 
Ing  as  a  burinees  venture, 
y  power.  Irrigation,  and  fertile  land 
the  attention  of  the  CVA  dlrec- 
reglonal  authority  plan  is  enacted, 
mean  basards  to  the  millions  of 


fish  that  migrate  up  the  Columbia  each 
spring  and  autumn.  Chinook  salmon  must 
reach  the  spot  of  their  birthplace  or  they  will 
not  spawn.  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  for  example, 
shuts  off  the  salmon  from  the  Columbia's 
last,  lingering  reaches.  The  largest  Chinook 
salmon  always  spawn  far  upstream  In  an 
experiment  to  save  the  most  spectacular  fish 
runs  In  the  United  States,  the  salmon  have 
been  artificially  hatched  and  the  resulting 
ycup.g  released  into  stream-  wl  -h  e  ♦er  the 
main  stem  of  the  Columbia  below  Grand 
Coulee.  Thus  far  the ->xperlment  his  •  '  ":  d. 
Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielsdh.  Director  of  the  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  b:lieves  the  Chinook 
runs  are  safe  to  date.  He  cmphssiz'd  this 
quail*''—""",  for  he  fears  that  construction 
of  a<l  dams  on  the  river  may  wipe  ovt 

the  hrtiiy  Chinook,  largest  of  all  salmon. 

Such  a  decision  would  have  to  be  faced  by 
the  new  CVA  board.  Kllowat  t  or  fish? 
Nature's  bounty  or  man's  industrial  tech- 
niques? Can  both  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
same  river? 

The  migrating  salmon  can  surmount 
Bonneville  Dam.  370  miles  down  the  Colum- 
bia from  Grand  Coulee,  by  flipping  up  a 
series  of  curving  fista  ladders  Grand  Coulee, 
as  lofty  OS  a  40-ctory  skyscraper,  is  too  high 
for  such  devices.  The  Bonneville  ladders 
are  wide  concrete  steps  over  which  the  water 
falls  In  gentle  cascades.  Their  construction 
cost  $7,032,000.  hut  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  believes  they  have  been  worth  It. 
Millions  of  salmon  have  journeyed  through 
them. 

Naturalists  agree,  that  the  Bfinnevllle  sal- 
mon ladders  have  beau  a  success.  Yet  the 
upstream  mi|Br.-atlon  la  not  the  only  peril 
which  threatens  these  nomadic  fiah.-  Do  the 
baby  Cbinooks,  the  tiny  flngerllngs.  Uavel 
safely  downstream  to  the  sea,  where  they 
grow  to  maturity?  Tests  conducted  by  the 
Oregon  State  Fish  Commission  cast  doubt 
on  this  question  The  fins  of  100.000  flnger- 
llngs were  clipped  in  two  illstinciive  patterns. 
Fish  marked  In  one  way  were  released  t>clow 
Bonneville,  those  marked  dMIerently  were  put 
In  the  water  above  tne  dam.  The  proportion 
of  these  two  groups  caught  In  the  lower  river 
Indicated  that  a  fourth  of  the  baby  salmon 
die  In  the  plunge  over  the  spillway 

Indians  who  fish  the  Columbia  and  sports 
flshermen  and  biologists  Insist  that  the  dam- 
age to  the  tlO.OOO.OOO  annual  salmou  indus- 
try by  additional  dams  would  more  than 
erase  the  benefiu  in  Irrigation  and  power 
dsvrlupment.  Advocates  cf  the  Columbia 
Valley  Authority  answer  that  dams  and  fish 
can  exUt  in  the  same  river.  They  say  that 
the  projects  actually  wlU  stablUae  the  Co- 
lumbia aiid  cover  trcacberous  rapkls  where 
many  flsh  ones  were  buffeted  to  death  against 
the  rocks. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  which  will 
be  at  issue  when  Congress  votes  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 

"There  are  parts  of  this  NaUon  that  are 
not  as  favored  as  the  Northwest,"  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  said  not  long  before  he  died.  -I 
am  thinking  about  those  people  as  well  as 
you  people.  You  have  got  room  for  them 
here  in  the  Northwest  where  they  can  make 
homes — where  they  can  live  happily  and 
prosperotisly."  Will  a  regional  authority 
modeled  on  the  TV  A  super  viae  and  manage 
the  development  of  this  wUdaneaa  tn  tlie 
Wcet?  Would  such  an  agency  improve  the 
value  to  the  Nation  of  our  only  remaining 
region  where  men  can  sUik  their  plows  In  new 
ground? 

The  TVA  Is  now  an  Integral  part  of  the 
South,  where  It  has  bolstered  the  economy 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  The  proposed  Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority,  stUl  a  highly  contro- 
versial plan,  would  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Great  PUius— 
the  Nation's  breakbaaket.  The  CVA.  most 
unique  of  all.  would  go  to  work  on  our  last 
frontier,  wboee  development  Is  the  Issue  at 
stake  in  the  question  of  a  Columbia  Valley 
Authority. 


Pair  Emplojnneiit  Practice  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  I 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or   WISCONSIN  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
CHD,  I  desire  to  include  in  the  REroRo  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  the  city  of  Milwaukee  on  January 
21.  1946,  on  H.  R.  2232,  providing  for  a 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Committee: 

Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
C<tjf  0/  htilwaukee.  That  It  hereby  goes  on 
record  In  favor  of  the  passage  of  bill  H  R. 
2232,  providing  for  a  permanent  Fair  Employ- 
ment Practice  Committee; 

Resolved  further  That  certified  copies  ot 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  Senators 
La  FoLLrrn  and  Wilet  and  Congressmen 
Wasielewski  p.nd  Biemuxxx.  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  the  read- 
ing clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate. 


OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  wish  to  include  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Herald,  of  date  January  30, 
1946,  as  follows: 

OPA  ANB  CPA  Plan  To  Poacx  Msn's  Bmfrs. 
Surra  om  Maskxt— MANvrAcnnuEas  Admit 
HoAaoiMo  Oooos  BiCAoas  or  Paicx  Recvla- 

TIONS 

The  Government  yesterday  promised  action 
In  a  day  or  two  to  force  hidden  shlru  and 
suits  back  on  the  retail  market. 

The  Civilian  Production  Administration 
said  It  would  notify  mnnufacturers  of  its 
power  to  take  away  priorities  from  those 
guilty  of  boarding  The  OPA  said  It  had 
field  agents  investigating  aUeged  inequalities 
In  its  price  program. 

THX£X  MILLION  ON  SHEL\'SS 

The  National  Association  of  Shirt  and 
Pajama  Manufacturers  had  charged  in  New 
York  that  OPA  regulations  have  kept  more 
than  3.000.000  men's  shirts  made  to  sell  at 
•3  cr  more  on  factory  shelves. 

The  OPA  promised  that  If  Inequalities  In 
Its  maximum  pricing  program  are  found,  ad- 
justments will  be  made  to  bring  hoarded 
goods  back  on  the  market.  A  CP.\  official 
said  that  agency  has  the  power  to  take  away 
prlortues  from  manufacturers  if  hoarc  ir.g 
regulations  are  violated. 

Nrw  Toax,  January  29.— Mere  than  3.(^30.- 
000  men's  shirts  made  to  sell  at  93  and  up 
are  held  on  factory  shelves  because  of  OPA 
sales  regulatloTU.  the  National  Aaeoclatton  of 
Shirt  and  Pejam-  Manufacturers  said  today. 

PUCK3    AmOVKS    BT    OPA 

Prices  of  the  shirts  have  b2en  approve<:  by 
the  0«»A.  The  ob»t«cle  to  their  sale  Is  the 
lack  of  low-coet  shirts.  An  OPA  order  re- 
quires that  manufacturers  must  keep  the 
same  Italance  of  low-cu«t  slurt  producUou 
•^"'  they  did  In  1043.    Becaiise  of  a  shortage 
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of  low-cost  fabrics,  ahlrt  makers  say  ihey  have 
been  unable  to  make  low-cost  shirts. 

Negotiations  have  been  held  wltii  the  OPA 
to  arrar.ge  for  a  reronslderRtlon  of  the  order, 
known  as  the  maximum  average  price  regu- 
lation, but  aooordiiig  to  the  associstion'«  sec- 
retary. Max  Lovell.  so  far  "we've  had  nothing 
but  promij^es  that  tbryll  think  it  over." 

TWO  MXTBODe  OX7T 

"Only  two  things  oouM  free  these  shirts  to 
a  shirt-hungry  public."  Lovell  said,  "a  change 
in  the  OPA  ruling  or  a  greater  volume  of  low- 
oost  fabric  production.  The  latter  oould  not 
poesibiy  eocne  In  leas  than  6  months." 

IX  shirt  makers  backed  the  OPA  to  sell  the 
fihlrU.  Lovell  swid.  Uicy  would  lace  treble 
damage  penalties  fur  every  dollar  the>-  made 
over  1043  profits. 


United  States  Ikfti  To  Put  Own 
House  in  Order  Before  Serkins  World 
Leailtrslup 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MK-HlCAJf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUn?.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarkis  in  the  Rsc- 
OKB,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Prank  R.  Kent,  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star: 

UNrrU)    STATES    UBCEO    TO    PTT    OWN    HOrSE    IN 
OKDia    BSrOKE    SSEXINC    WOMJ)   LEAOEKSHIP 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

No  reaJ  American  wants  a  dictatorship  for 
this  country.  We  entered  the  last  war, 
fotit(ht  and  won  it  largely  to  avert  the  threat 
Of  another  and  to  preserve  oot  own  demo- 
ci-attc  form  of  Rovernment.  Yet  the  almost 
Incredible  incomj>etency  with  which  our  sys- 
tem operates  makes  It  utterly  ridiculous  for 
us  to  urge  its  adoption  upon  otbcr  nations 
wltb  other  ideas. 

We  do  not  wnut  to  chsnge.  but  certainly  we 
should  not  boast  about  it.  On  tlie  contrary, 
we  should  a.s  a  people  feel  profoundly  morti- 
fied Por  the  spectacle  of  Impotent  confu- 
sion which  we  now  present  to  the  world  Is 
unparalleled  In  history,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary demoTtstratlon  of  our  complete  Inability 
to  manage  our  own  affairs  is  the  moet  Impres- 
sive tiling  sbout  us. 

Under  such  rondiUuns  our  pretensions  to 
world  leadership  become  preposterous.  We 
caruiot  run  the  world  If  we  caiinot  run  our- 
selves The  first  qualification  lor  world 
leadership  is  to  put  our  own  house  tn  order. 

That  aeems  a  strong  Indictment,  but  those 
«'bo  think  it  too  strong  might  take  a  look 
at  the  house.  Here  we  are  the  greatest  of 
all  the  countries  engaged  m  the  wai  (and  the 
one  that  suffered  least)  In  a  coiKlition  that 
must  alarm  every  citizen. 

voT  rAa  raoM  ciiAos 

Our  internal  diborder  Is  not  far  from  chaos. 
Neither  the  JwUdal.  the  executive,  nor  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government  is 
functioning  sutisfactorily  and  not  one  of  the 
three  ts  in  harmony  with  another.  The 
Supreme  Coui  t.  split  In  two  sharply  sep- 
arated factions,  is  furtlwr  handicapped  by 
the  Ina latent  pohtlcal  propaganda  that  cen- 
ters around  <a»e  of  Its  members — Justice 
Dougiae — and  the  prolonged  absence  o(  an- 
other— Justice  Jackeon — upon  an  assignment 
not  lemoiely  conuected  with  the  Court. 

The  Democratic  Preetdent.  unable  to  get 
even  a  small  part  of  his  large  domestic  pro- 


gram through  a  Democratic  Congress,  imd.  In 
the  main  surrounded  by  obvkyuslv  Inade- 
quate men  In  the  great  Industrial-labor 
struggle  now  t^oing  on  has  thrown  his  weight 
on  the  side  oi  the  union  faction  In  which  the 
subversive  elements  which  seek  to  un*;rmtne 
our  InsUtutlons  are  most  influential— to  wit, 
the  CIO.  In  this  he  follows  the  example 
of  his  predecessor  who  formed  a  political 
alliance  with  the  CIO  and  its  PAC  which 
the  Truman  political  managers  apptuvntly 
are  anxious  to  continue. 

And  Congrees,  faced  with  a  national  crisis 
and  a  call  for  actiou,  is  unable  to  act.  WtUi 
important  measures  aaiting  consideratlou.  a 
filibustering  Senate  miuority  has  tied  itself 
into  a  tight  kjint  over  the  so-called  Pair 
Enjoyment  PracUces  Act.  originally  spon- 
sored by  the  Communists,  now  endorsed  by 
both  BeiMiblican  and  Democratic  Parties,  but 
really  pressed  by  the  CIO. 

That  isn't  all  by  any  means.  Badgered 
by  the  political  demagogues,  the  Array  has 
been  forced  to  dentobillJBe  at  dangeious  speed 
and  Is  neartng  the  mark  wLiere  its  slae  wai 
be  iiuKlequate  to  carry  out  our  comnutmenus 
abroad.  At  the  same  tisae  CtHigretts  thus 
far  bas  refused  to  tighten  up  or  extend  the 
draft  and.  so  far,  bas  sidetracked  the  uni- 
versal military  training  bai  recommended  by 
tlse  PPBSklent  and  tbe  Army  as  the  least 
we  can  do  if  we  are  not  to  descend  from 
the  mightiest  power  in  the  world  to  one 
of  the  feeblest.  Its  passage,  as  ha.s  been 
pointed  oat  again  aiKl  again,  is  vital. 

Nor  is  that  all.  With  a  long  period  of  great 
prosperity  in  prospect,  provided  our  produc- 
tion can  measurably  meet  the  tremendous 
demand  for  our  products,  we  appear  deliber- 
ately Intent  upon  killing  the  proepect. 

JdCUUC  THAN    MILLION   IDLX 

More  than  a  million  men  have  been  thrown 
Into  idleness  by  the  great  strikes  in  the  steel 
and  automobile  fields.  Others,  such  as  tbe 
meat  strike,  have  foroed  the  Government  to 
seize  plants  to  protect  the  food  supply.  In 
New  York  City  the  radical  union  reader. 
Michael  Quill,  compeliod  the  mayor  of  New 
York  humiliatiugly  to  surrender  to  his  purely 
poUtical  demands  to  avoid  what  wouki  have 
been  a  calamitoiis  tie-up  in  the  transit  sys- 
tem. Other  strikes  are  bursting  out  all  over 
the  place,  and  tbe  administration  has  no 
labor  policy  worthy  of  the  name  and  .tio  re- 
siraining  law  cui  the  books  lo  prote<rt  the 
people's  interests. 

Add  to  all  this  the  fact  that  Federal 
finances  are  still  out  of  control.  We  preach 
economy  but  practice  extravagance.  We  call 
for  a  reduction  In  the  swollen  Federal  pay 
roO  and  for  a  decrease  in  waste.  Yet,  as 
Senator  Btrs  points  out,  instead  of  reducing 
the  clviiian  personnel  since  peace  came.  It 
has  been  incre;ised.  The  pay  roll  insUaid  of 
goin«  down  bas  gone  up.  The  only  big  re- 
ductions ha\e  been  in  the  Army  aikd  Navy, 
and  these  were  inevitable  when  tbe  shooting 
stopped. 

With  the  national  debt  close  to  three  hun- 
dred billions  we  deliberately  reduced  taxes 
by  more  than  seven  billions  and  we  lend 
abroad  billions  which  we  do  iK>t  really  have. 
More  couUl  l)e  put  in  the  picture,  but  this 
seems  enough  to  maJte  the  point  that  our 
cherished  system  has  bogged  down  pretty 
badly.  There  will  be  those  to  say  that  this 
Is  too  black  a  picture,  that  tilings  eventually 
will  be  straightened  out  and,  i>s  u.sual,  we  will 
pull  through.  And.  of  course,  that  is  so  this 
time.  But  the  cost  of  the  struggle  aill  be 
terrific  and  the  strain  upon  the  systeta  will 
leave  it  «'eakened. 

A  few  more  crises  like  tbe  one  on  us  now 
and  It  will  be  uiu-ecognizable  and  we  all  will 
be  worse  off.  The  sad  state  we  are  now  In 
represents  the  accumulation  of  years.  How 
to  achieve  the  governmental  teamwork  ai.d 
competency  essential  to  save  us  is  the  great 
problem.  If  that  cannot  somehow  be  done, 
we  Shan  steadily  slide  downward  to  the 
grand  bust-up. 


Amendment  of  At  Internal  Revenae  Code 


EXTENSION  OP  REliARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  cowNBcnctrt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  January  31.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  regarding  my  bill 
to  permit  physician.s.  .surgeons,  and  den- 
tists to  deduct  from  their  taxable  income 
the  time  spent  In  giving  free  pit)fes!>ional 
.service,  I  want  to  insert  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  Itself,  as  follows: 

U.  R.  5296 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  23-<j  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph,  to  read 
as  follows: 

-(4)  That  commencing  with  the  taxable 
year  1946,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists 
shall  be  allowed  an  additional  credit  as  a 
deduction  on  their  Income  tax  equal  in  terns 
of  percentages  to  that  portion  of  their  time 
each  year  which  te  devoted  to  charity,  free 
clinic  work,  and  or  public  research  work; 

"(5)  The  Cummi&siouer  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue shall  prescribe  by  regulation  the  method 
of  computing  such  time  and  the  proof  which 
shall  be  required  In  substanUation  thereof." 


Pensiom  of  Retired  Railway  Employees 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThMTiday.  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinoi.s.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followinj;  letter 
that  I  have  received  from  Llie  Jolm  Fritz 
Chapter,  No.  6,  of  the  International  A.s- 
sociation  of  Retired  Railway  Employees, 
of  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  with  regard  to  Ihelr 
railroad  pension: 

DCAB  OtMrcREssMAN :  At  a  meeting  of  tbe 
John  Priu  Chapter  No.  6.  held  last  Friday, 
the  officers  were  asked  to  write  you  alth  ref- 
erence to  our  railroad  pension.  As  you  know, 
the  oost  of  living  has  increased  considerably 
and  we  find  it  dUBcult  to  make  both  ends 
meet.  There  was  a  time  when  we  could  In- 
dulge in  an  occasional  luxury  but  no  mare. 
In  fact  we  are  contmuuusly  obliged  to  curtail 
en  necessities. 

In  this  chapter  there  are  400  retired  railway 
workers,  all  over  65 — some  70,  75.  80.  and  a 
few  85.  At  least  50  percent  of  the  homes 
rejJrcsented  have  one  or  more  dependents. 
Dependents  are  likewise  suffering  for  the  need 
of  necessities.  The  pension  increase  we  ask 
for  Is  more  reasonable.  The  act  levies  a  tax 
of  3'/4  percent  on  wages  of  railroad  a'orkers 
up  to  $300  a  month— the  railroads  contribut- 
ing the  like  amount  of  3!4  percent.  This 
increase  we  believe  can  be  made  without  hav- 
ing to  lncrea.se  tbe  tax  levy  (Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  In  its  last  report  showed  <<  large 
surplus) .  However,  if  an  increase  should  be 
necessary  tbe  tax  could  be  made  3!}  percent 
or  4  percent  and  this  would  answer.  Such  an 
increase.  «e  believe,  neither  the  railroads  or 
railroad  employees  would  object  to,  it  being 
so  small. 
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Please 


Increase  we  have  asked  for  la — for  thoae 

getting  tlOO  to  tl'io  (maximum— S 

$75  to  tlOO.  10  perct'nt:  $50  to  MIX 

$2S  to  150.  30  percent.     Tboa* 

t2S  or  leaa,  25  percent.     Very  few 

higher  amounts — the  arerac*  pen- 

■ome  other  kinds  of  pension*,  the 

pension  does  not  cost  the  Oorem- 

paany.    If    a    bill,   aeparatc    from 

I  aUtiig  for  such  un  Inercaat  is  not 

CoDgnm,  we  wish  one  might  b« 

,,  and  that  Congress  enact  the  pen- 

as  herein  Indicated,  into  a  law 

delay. 

need   the  pension  Increase, 
please,  please,  pleaee  help  us  now. 
Si^icerely  yours. 

C.  A.  Duncan. 

President. 
V.  C.  Powias. 
Fice  president  and  Treasurer. 
X.  C.  Jxmuits. 

Secretary. 
EkNXST  Coombs. 
Chairman.  Board  of  Directors. 
FaANK  C.  Smrh. 

Counsel. 
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the  Caaies  for  the  Sbortage  of 
Hosiery 


E^CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or    NOBTH  CASOLINA 

IN  Tiir:  HOUSE  op  representatives 
Thursday.  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  fac  that  there  has  l>een  quite  a  lot 
of  mlsu  iderstandinR  els  to  the  reason  for 
the  shortage  of  women's  hosiery.  I  wish 
to  inclt  de  a  statement  from  the  Greens- 
boro Dilly  News.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  Jan- 
uary 30  1946.  Issue,  which  I  feel  explains 
the  fac  s  as  exist  in  the  hosiery  manu- 
facturing industry: 

M-MTaiAq  SiioaTAcs  and  Bic-Quting  Ducand 

:  UoaixxT  SiiogTACK — Pbosfbcts  roe 

1M6  Monk  Too  Bsicht  roa  Laoics  UNtrss 

envru^    INCKCASS 

(By  DeWltt  Carroll  1 

acUte  Nation-wide  shortage  of  women's 
s  due  to  the  cumulstive  effect   of 
nglng   from  lack  of  raw  materials 
buying  power  of  the  public,  a 
manufacturers   and    retailers   re- 
re  last  night. 

u  merchants  who  are  forttmate 

get  shipments  of  stockings  report 

t    would    have    been   several    days' 

normal  times  Is  now  snapped  up 

Retailers'  eattmates  on  current 

ipmenu  range  from  10  to  20  per- 

liormal 


!hi 


UTTLS    aLACX    MABKXT 

It   U  reported   that   nylons  are 
on  the  black  market  in  Oreena- 
manufacturers    and    merchants 
oTdrwhelmingly    of    the   opinion    that 
illegal  traffic  U  very  small.     Black-mar- 
are  being  offered  at  about  93  a 
source  reported.     Another  pointed 
If   the   black   market   were  active 
effect  would  be  seen  In  a  lessening 
t  the  stores  and  the  demand  Is  as 


« ver 


R.  E>urham.  executive  secretary  of 

rn    Hosiery    Manufacturers   Aaao- 

Charlotte,  attributed  the  ahort- 

to  a  lack   of  nylon  and  rayon 

these  i.upplles  increase,  he  said. 

3  stockings  will  be  msde  this 


Uriess 

woi  nen 


In  IMI.  the  last  normal  year,  a  total  of 
57.400.000  dosen  pair  of  women's  hose,  all 
pere  made  In  the  United  States  Final 
lor  1SM5  are  not  In  yet.  Durham  said, 
but  the  total  Is  expected  to  be  about  43.000,- 
000  doaen.  Unless  manufacturers  are  able  to 
get  more  nylon  and  rayon  yarn,  he  predicted 
the  total  for  this  year  would  be  about 
33.000.000  dozen,  including  nylon,  rayon,  and 
cotton. 

APPKAI.    MADS 

Durham  said  his  group  had  appealed  to 
the  Civilian  Production  AdmtnLitratlon  to  re- 
store some  rayon  to  hosiery  mills,  and  he  ex- 
pressed hope  of  aome  relief  from  this  quarter 
However,  there  Is  presatire  from  the  legular 
customen  of  rayon  manufacturers,  wno  are 
also  In  need  of  the  material  for  woven  prod- 
ucts. 

The  association  secretary  said  North  Cam- 
Una  leads  the  Nation  In  the  manufacture 
cf  hosiery  of  all  kinds,  by  volume.  It  makes 
nearly  40  percent  of  all  seamless  hose  for 
men.  women,  and  children,  and  about  32  per- 
cent of  all  fuU-fashtoned  hosiery. 

Main  cause  of  the  hoelery  shortage,  one 
manufacturer  said.  Is  the  lack  of  nylon  and 
rayon  yams  When  war  broke  out.  silk  and 
nylon  were  taken  away  from  hosiery  mills 
uxl  replaced  with  rayon.  Now  the  supply 
of  nylon  yarn  being  allotted  to  hosiery  con- 
cerns is  not  sufficient  to  fill  their  demand. 
Be  would  not  say  what  percentage  of  his 
nylon  yam  requirements  is  being  met.  but 
did  say  that  his  company  is  utilizing  avail- 
able nykm  at  full  capacity. 

EATON   SOCCHT 

Since  he  Is  imable  to  get  enough  nylon, 
his  firm  Is  trying  to  buy  rayon  in  the  open 
market  to  obtain  supplies  to  make  this  kind 
of  hose.  With  the  war  over,  the  bulk  of  the 
rayon  is  going  to  weavers.  half-ho«e  manu- 
facturers, and  other  regular  prewar  ctistom- 
<>rs.  and  his  firm  Is  able  to  get  only  a  com- 
liaratlvely  small  amount 

Du  Pont  is  releasing  enough  nylon  to  make 
30.000.000  pairs  of  stockings  a  month,  but 
te  believes  this  figure  includes  full-faahioned. 
seamless,  hslf-hose.  and  other  types  Export 
of  4.500.000  pairs  of  nylon  hose  over  a  2- 
month  period  last  year  added  to  the  short- 
age, be  said. 

A  further  factor  In  the  current  shortage, 
this  sotirce  said,  was  the  difficulty  In  con- 
verting production  back  to  nylon  Manufrc- 
turers  had  more  troubles  than  they  bad  an- 
ticipated, he  explained,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  having  these  difficulties. 

OTHn  rACToas 

Still  another  facttjr  with  some  manufac- 
turers is  a  shortage  of  sizing  and  preboardln;; 
equipment.  A  sizing  machine  puts  a  film  on 
the  yam  to  protect  it  while  it  is  being  knitted, 
and  pret>oarding  machines  subject  nylon  hose 
to  pressure  at  a  temperature  of  240'  to  make 
them  hold  their  shape  Before  the  war  this 
equipment  was  not  as  much  in  demand  as  it 
U  now.  and.  until  it  can  be  obtained,  these 
manufacturers  are  working  under  a  double 
handicap. 

Another  hoalery-manufacturlng  officlRl 
voiced  the  same  reasons  for  the  shortage,  ami 
added  several  more.  Manufacturers  have  had 
to  build  up  working  Inventories  of  yam  be- 
fore they  could  operate  smoothly  in  all  stages 
of  hosiery  fabrication,  he  said  His  concern, 
he  continued,  la  getting  about  40  percent  of 
the  nylon  yam  It  could  use.  Another  strong 
factor  Is  that  the  hose  made  during  the  war 
years  did  not  have  the  wearing  qualities  of 
the  prewar  variety. 

A  third  hoelery  official  felt  that  additional 
purchasing  power  is  having  its  effect  on  the 
way  women  are  cleaning  out  the  shelves  of 
local  stores  in  efforts  to  buy  leg  wear.  Man- 
ufacturers and  merchants  agreed  that  no  one 
along  the  line  has  any  backlc^  of  women's 
hosiery.  And  the  women,  wearing  out 
precious  hoee  as  they  hike  from  store  to  store, 
vehemently  make  It  unanimous. 


Strike  Settlements 


2XTEHSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MtCHMUM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPREBENTATIVi  3 
Thursday.  January  31,  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rejecl  ion 
by  General  Motors  Corp.  of  the  recdm- 
mendations  of  the  President's  fact-find- 
ing board  and  the  refusal  of  the  Un:ted 
States  Steel  Corp.  to  accept  the  Pr'sl- 
dcnt's  comproml.se  settlement  have  pre- 
cipitated the  greatest  industrial  crisi.s  in 
the  history  of  our  economy.  The  actions 
of  these  corporations  indicate  that  fact- 
finding boards  will  not  solve  this  crisis. 

The  unions  have  accepted  the  compro- 
mise proposals  and  have  charged  that  the 
refusal  of  these  corporations  is  part  of 
a  concerted  plaf*  to  destroy  labor  unions 
and  endanger  the  welfare  of  the  Amt-ri- 
can  people. 

To  solve  thl.«  crisis  we  call  upon  Gen- 
eral Motors  and  the  United  States  Si  eel 
Corp.  to  accept  the  Govommeiit's  pro- 
posal for  settlement  of  the  dii^putes. 

Signed  by  Congressmen  Cleveland  M. 
Bailey,  of  West  Virginia ;  Andrew  J.  Bir- 
MiLLER.  of  Wisconsin:  Emanuel  Celler,  of 
New  York;  John  M.  CorrEE,  of  Washing- 
ton; WiLUAM  L.  Dawson,  of  Illinois; 
Hugh  De  Lacy,  of  Washington:  Helen 
Gahagaii  Douglas,  of  California;  Clyde 
Doyle,  of  California;  Herman  P.  Eber- 
HARTER.  of  Penn.sylvania:  Willi.\m  J  Gal- 
lagher, of  Minnesota;  James  P.  Geelan, 
of  Connecticut;  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  of 
Illinois;  William  T.  Granahan.  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Franck  R.  Havenner.  of  Cali- 
fornia; Ned  R.  Healy.  of  California; 
Frank  F.  Hook,  of  Michigan:  Augustine 
B.  Kelley.  of  Pennsylvania;  Cecil  R. 
King,  of  California;  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  of 
Michigan:  John  Lbsinski,  of  Michigan: 
Charles  M.  L\Folleite.  of  Indiana ;  Wil- 
UAM  W.  Link,  of  Illinoi.s;  Vito  Marcan- 
TONio,  of  New  York;  George  P  Miller. 
O'  California;  Thomas  E.  Morc  n,  of 
Penn5ylvania:  Thomas  J.  OBrien.  of 
Illinois:  DonaldL.C Toole,  of  New  York; 
George  E.  OtrrLAND.  of  California;  Ellis 
E.  Patterson,  of  California;  Adam  C. 
Powell.  Jr..  of  New  York:  Melvin  Price. 
of  Illinois:  Benjamin  J.  Rabin,  of  New 
York;  Leo  P.  Rayf  el,  cf  New  York: 
George  F  Rogers,  of  New  York;  John 
J.  RooNEY.  of  New  York:  Adolph  J.  Sa- 
bath.  of  Illmois;  Charles  R.  Savage,  of 
Washington;  James  H.  Torrens.  of  New 
York;  Richard  J.  W^lch,  of  California; 
George  G.  Sadowski.  of  Michigan;  and 
George  D.  O  Brien.  of  Michigan. 


Sales  of  Surplus  Army  Vehicles 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZlE 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.    Mr.  Soeaker.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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o«D,  I  enclo.se  herewith  an  Associated 
Press  news  lt«n  from  my  home-town 
paper,  the  Monroe  News-Star,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  &henaaigans  of  smpJus 
property  s&les  at  Camp  Claiborne.  La. 
Many  veterans  have  complained  to  me 
that  they  have  traveled  many  miles  try- 
ing to  get  a  line  on  surplus  property,  par- 
ticularly automobiles,  trucks,  and  hous- 
ing, and  when  they  finally  did  arrive  at 
the  place  the  property  was  supposed  to 
be  located  they  ran  into  all  kinds  of  mis- 
Information  or  lack  of  Infonnation  or 
lack  of  authority  or  just  plain  incompe- 
tence and  Indifference.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  a  veteian  of  the  United  States 
Army  or  Navy  should  not  receive  accu- 
rate infoimation  including  both  the  de- 
scription and  price  of  the  surplus  prop- 
erty he  Is  trying  to  buy.  He  is  also  en- 
titled to  know  exactly  where  this  prop- 
erty is  located  and  who  is  in  charge  of 
it  arxl  at  what  lime  he  can  see  it.  The 
time  and  travel  expenses  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  veteran  are  just  as  im- 
portant to  him  as  the  time  and  martinet 
authority  of  some  brass  hat  or  bureau- 
crat. 

Why  cannot  the  Government  put  a 
price  on  surplus  property  and  offer  it 
for  sale  at  a  given  date  and  place  and 
stick  to  its  decision  just  like  any  busi- 
ness firm  would  be  expected  to  do?  Is 
it  because  some  bureaucrat  is  afraid  an 
American  citizen  might  get  a  good  buy? 
It  is  ridiculous.  They  want  to  give  the 
stuff  to  some  foreigner  but  are  actually 
reluctant  to  give  an  American  veteran 
an  equal  opportunity  to  buy  what  he 
want5  and  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  does  every  fool  who 
goes  to  work  for  the  Government  feel 
that  he  has  to  get  up  some  long-winded, 
compUcat4si.  red-tape  formula  for  every- 
thing he  does?  Why  does  he  seem  to 
think  the  American  citizen  is  someone 
to  be  given  as  little  consideration  as 
possible?  Why  do  we  put  up  with  it? 
Well,  for  one,  I  am  not  going  to  put  up 
with  it.  From  now  on  it  is  going  to  be 
my  Intention  to  try  to  get  action  from 
the  sui-plu-; -property  authorities.  Peo- 
ple need  Uie  stuff  they  have  to  offer, 
and  if  it  was  put  on  the  market  at  once 
It  could  "oenefit  both  the  citizen  and 
the  Govemraput. 

Look  over  the  following.  Is  not  it  a 
disgrace? 

VXniUNS    AS&EBT   BALKS    ARK    UKTAIR 

AucxAifMUA,  LA  ,  January  25. — Pred  Gray, 
•  repre*pnt«tive  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnis- 
tratkm,  today  checked  on  compiaintB  made 
by  veterans  tbat  prices  on  surplus  Army  ve- 
hicles had  bten  raised  and  tbat  othsr  irregu- 
larities bad  been  nctpd  during  the  sale  of 
stirplTJS  eouipment  at  Camp  Claiborne. 

A  Captain  Ovenon  and  a  Lieutenant  Mun- 
▼es.  both  of  Dallas,  told  Gray  that  a  truck 
bearing  RFC  No  434  (Army  394192)  had  been 
raised  from  a  price  of  HJ02d  in  the  sale  an- 
nouncement to  $1,4^.90,  and  another  truck, 
bearing  Rl-C  No.  441  (Army  389676) ,  load  been 
upped  from  «1.07'.2  33  to  $1,631  JO. 

E.  G.  Haas,  of  Fort  Worth,  reported  that 
RFC  No.  442,  listed  at  1669.76.  had  been  raised 
to  $956  81. 

N.  R.  Clement,  of  Lubbock.  Tex.,  said  he 
bad  aaked  an  RFC  offlclal  why  prices  had  t>een 
Increased,  and  was  tolc  that  some  repairs 
had  been  made,  and,  therefore,  the  selling 
price  had  to  be  lncrea.sfd. 

Cleme.U  reported  that  at  Wednesday's 
sale,  set  aside  lor  city,  couuty,  and  State  gov- 


enunent«,  he  had  noted  several  wrong  trans- 
actions. He  said  a  man  who  claimed  he 
represented  a  county  In  Oklahoma  had 
bought  U  Tehides  and  later  offered  them  to 
Individuals  at  mark-ups  of  about  $100  each. 

Gray  sale*  Captain  Overton  and  Lieutenant 
Munve*  told  htm  they  thought  the  prices 
were  changed  after  sales  to  Government 
agencies  had  ended. 

H.  W.  Wright,  an  RFC  official  at  Oalborne. 
admitted  to  Gray  that  "some  prices  aie  to<j 
algh.  but  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
It."  Wright  said  the  prices  were  hxed  by  au 
analyst  in  Washington. 


Issues  Underlying  General  Motors  Wage 
Dispute 


EXTENSION  OF  RE1.1ARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  HOOK 

or   MICHICAK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  the  texts  of  two  news  articles 
by  Mr.  Peter  Edson.  the  distinguished 
correspondent  for  NEA  Service,  On  Fri- 
day, January  25.  Mr.  Ed.son  attended  the 
Senate  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
hearing  at  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Geneial  Motors  Corp.,  testi- 
fied and  that  evening  wrote  a  report  for 
his  service.  The  following  day.  readers 
of  the  Washington  Daily  Ntiws  were  pre- 
sented with  a  news  picture  showing  Wal- 
ter P.  Reuther,  vice  president  of  the 
UAW-CIO,  declining  to  .shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Wilson  until  and  unless  Mr.  Wilson 
.«;ifi:ned  a  satisfactory  wage  agreement 
with  tlie  union. 

The  news  caption  stated  that: 

Peter  Edson.  the  news  expert,  termed  Wil- 
son's testimony  Ijefore  the  Senate  committee 
"one  of  the  finest  demonstrations  of  tsrue 
dodging  ever  heard." 

Readers  of  the  News,  including  myself, 
strained  their  eyes  trying  to  find  Mr.  Ed- 
son's  article  in  the  News,  but  to  no  avail. 
I  imderstand  that  the  News  was  besieged 
with  inquii'ies.  In  the  !5nal  edition,  two 
sentences  from  Mr.  Edson  s  article  were 
published. 

Becau.se  I  suppo.se  that  many  Members 
of  both  Houses  searched  through  the 
News  as  I  did  for  Mr.  Edson's  report.  I 
am  sure  that  they  will  read  the  full  text 
witli  interest.  Also  an  article  written  the 
following  day  about  the  appearance  be- 
fore the  same  committee  of  Mr.  Reuther. 
Read  together,  the  two  articles  provide 
an  interesting  and  important  report  on 
the  issues  underlying:  the  General  Motors 
wage  dispute.  The  texts  follow : 
GM  Bo6S  SATS  A  MotrrHfUL 
(By  Peter  Edson  1 

Washtngton.  January  25. — Charles  E.  Wil- 
son, big.  tough,  white-haired  president  of 
General  Motors,  came  down  to  Washington 
as  first  witness  before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  fact  finding.  In  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  of  2  hours  each,  he  gsTe 
one  of  the  finest  demonnrailons  of  dodging 
the  is.'me  ever  seen  or  heard  in  this  home  of 
Indirect  answers  to  direct  questions. 

Wilson  smoked  countless  clgaretteB,  one 
after  the  other,  and  kept  on  talking  great 
mouthfuls  of  words  wi'iii  sincerity,  convic- 


tion, and  maxiy  gastures.  But  whenever  ooa 
of  the  abl«  paacl  of  Swiatora — MuiaAT.  Xl- 
lEwnra.  TAfT.  Moasx,  Satzru.  Dcnnxll.,  Cur- 
rrr.  and  La  Foixrrni — backed  the  General 
Motors  head  right  up  against  a  leading  quep- 
tioa.  be  skidded  to  ooa  aide  and  i^Ulrted  to 
talk  about  other  things.    It  was  masterlul. 

It  was  all  highly  entertaining  and  per- 
haps even  Informative.  But  as  for  produc- 
ing anytlUng  that  would  help  .<^ettJe  the  pres- 
ent induatrial  muddle,  nothing  came  out.  ex- 
cept maybe  a  Utile  Indirect  evidence  that,  if 
this  Is  the  way  labor  negotiations  are  con- 
ducted. It's  no  wonder  the  General  Motors 
ktrlke  isn't  settled  yet. 

8TIU.    IN    THZ    DAKK 

All  the  committee  wanted,  said  Senator 
MoR&K.  was  to  know  what,  if  any.  )<rg islation 
Congress  should  pass  to  help  solre  industrial 
warfare. 

Well.  Mr  Wilson  said  that  was  a  big  quea- 
ttoo.  He  sHld  he  wasn't  a  lawyer  or  a  poli- 
tician tHit  a  producLuu  man. 

Coming  down  on  the  train  the  night  be- 
lore,  Mr.  WU»on  had  made  a  few  notes  un 
what  should  be  the  guiding  piinciples  lor 
Congress.  There  were  14  poU'ts.  Did  Con- 
gress believe  in  free  oompetitioD,  private 
ownership,  proht  aiul  loss.  Induetilal  litierty. 
the  right  to  work,  to  strike,  to  organize 
.^unions,  to  bargain  collectively,  the  American 
standard  of  living,  monopolies,  sound  cui- 
rency,  a  balanced  budget  and  iufiaUou — 
when  and  how  much? 

Mr.  Wilson  had  four  measuring  sticks  for 
this  program.  He  would  give  up  trying  to 
find  political  solutions  for  economic  prob- 
lems. But  whatever  laws  were  pa.%ed  should 
be  socially  sound,  legally  isound,  euforcea^ble 
and  practical. 

In  brief,  he  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  fact- 
finding. Tlv  procedure  woiUu  Interleie  with 
collective  bargaining,  and  It  might  start  find- 
ing princtples.  Principles  were  apparently 
bad. 

amx  ASTa.Ai>ot.c  o*  ncx  rzttct 

Senator  Et-LEHDea  wanted  to  know  If  Wil- 
son entertained  the  vi€w  that  Congress  should 
do  pothlng.  An-^wer— Oh.  no,  but  the  pri- 
mary trouble  now  came  out  of  the  war.  Tlie 
relation  of  government  to  Industry  end  labor 
got  away  from  the  free  competitive  principle. 

Senator  Taft  wanted  to  know  if  W^llson  was 
opposed  to  cortracts  preventing  strikes. 
Well.  It  was  hard  to  generalize.  The  troubl* 
was  that  there  were  two  policies. 

Which  policy  did  Wilson  want  Congress 
to  declare,  Taft  wanted  to  kiiuw.  Wilson  raid 
he  thought  we  could  do  it  if  we  went  back  to 
work.  That  was  the  way  to  do  it.  We  oU4;ht 
to  work  more.  Then  we  ought  to  decide  what 
we're  going  to  do  on  the  workweek,  union 
security.  Inflation  and  the  wage  policy. 

Later,  Wilson  said  neither  side  would  agre« 
to  arbitrate  on  hours,  wages,  union  security 
or  the  right  of  management  to  manage. 

Senator  Donmell  then  tried  to  pin  Wilson 
do»Ti  on  the  idea  that,  wliere  bargainli\g 
failed.  Congress  should  legislate  fur  compu!- 
ttciy  settleinent. 

If  we  have  the  free  competitive  system, 
Wilson  replied,  we  must  have  strikes.  If  we 
believe  In  free  enterprise,  we  should  go  down 
tliAt  road. 

KOT*. — If  this  column  is  a  bit  incoherent, 
you've  got  the  idea. 

WaltSs   RriTHeiJ's   Idfas 

Washtngton,  January  26 —Red-headed 
Walter  Reuthcr's  8  hours  of  nonstop  testi- 
mony belore  the  Senate  Labor  Committee 
cleared  up  a  lot  of  misconceptions  about  the 
General  Motors  strike  which  this  young 
United  Auto  Workers'  official  is  directing. 

It  clears  up  the  degree  to  which  the  cor- 
poration has  refused  to  bargain  collectively. 
It  clears  up  the  much  chawed -over  "wanting 
to  look  at  the  books"  It  clears  up  the  bask: 
ideas  this  husky  giant  of  a  union  is  shooting 
at. 
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Frn-BaiCHT  observed,  Reuther's 
of  the  General  Motors  manage- 
aitiounta  to  saying  there  was  no  col- 
inlng.- 

Oeneral   Motors,   after  6  weeks* 

n  refused  to  consider  the  vinion's 

waje-lncrcase  demand,  even  when 

II  the  company  could  not  afford  to 

Increasing  prices,  the  demands 

scaled  down.    When  asked  If  a  1- 

could    be    paid    without    an 

in  prices,  the  union  was  told  this 

of  its  business. 

to  look  at  the  books  grew  out  of 

union  didn't  want  to  look  at  the 

s  Reuther.    All  it  wanted  was  the 

data   on    auto   production    as   It 

weges,  hours,  and  working  con- 

a   probably   contained   on   three 

^eets  of  paper  and  known  only  to 

uy. 

nasT  orrcaKO  nothing 
cpunterpropoeals    have    been,     first, 
then  a  45-   to  48-hour  workweek. 
« ents.  and  Anally  IS"]  cents  an  hour 
after  the  strike  was  called. 
u    became    apparent    negotiations 
stalemate,  the  union  suggested  con- 
from   the  Lalx^r  Department.     For 
he  management  refused   to  admit 
ies?otlatlons.    The  second  week  they 
tt>Ml  as  obeervers,  to  sit  In  a  corner 
lothing. 

effort  at  settlement  came  in  a 
proposal    for    three-man   arbitration, 
ed  by  the  union,  one  by  the  corn- 
two  to  pick  a  third.    After  3  days, 
came  back  that  If  the  company 
it  would  t>e  abdicating. 
w^Ullng  to  arbitrate  now?"  asked 
iTTtr. 

said  Reuther.     "We  gave  them 
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strike  was  called.     Since  then  the 
at  has  refused  to  meet  with  the 
has  declined  to  participate  before 
fact  finders.  It  has  canceled  the 
(  ontract.  which  would  not  have  ex- 
April  38. 

a  sorry  record  of  labor  relations, 
ntereating  thing  tn  all  th.s  is  what 
ire  driring  joung  Reuther  and  his 


he  company's  offer  of  45  to  48  hours 
ras    turned   down,   it   was   because, 
mean  prosperity  for  a  few,  un- 
ci  fur    others.     That    is   nut    the 


i«  str\  n«c»«Aso  noovxmoj*  as  answcs 
When   wag*   increases   without    price   In- 
ere  demanded.  It  was  because  "We 
t  to  get  ours  at  the  expense  of  the 


t^e 


too 


Ically.  Reuther  bdlevca  the  answer 

hint;    Is    in    Increased    production. 

war  the  country  had  an  $80,000,- 

roductlon    machine.      Now    it's    a 

COO  machine      He  calls  it  a  B- 39 

n.  and  he  says  it  has  to  be  put  to 

quotes  Treasury  Secretary  Vinson's 

that  the  living  atandard  has  to 

60  percent  to  do  it. 

Reuther  proposes  restoratkm 

-proflu  tax.  repeal  of  the  carry- 

and  extension  of  price  control,  "to 

iment  go  back  to  work." 

strengthen    the    conciliation 


u  d 


require  management  to  flle  data 
hours,  and  conditions  of  labor  so 
data  would  be  available  for  cellec- 
uilng  negotiations. 
be  willing  to  have  union  financial 
equally  available.    His  own  union 
blshea  trimonthly  statements. 
•at  leg  islation  is  not  the  answer,  he  says. 
I  o  l%w  can  make  men  work  and  no 
ooa  can  I  rgislate  good  wUl. 


Elmer  Twitchell  Writes  His  Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  W.  (PAT)  KEARNEY 

or   NEW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  KEARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle sent  me  by  one  of  my  constituents 
entitled  "Elmer  Twitchell  Writes  His 
Congressman."  from  the  column  of  H.  1. 
Phillips,  as  follows: 

The  Once  Ovza 

(By  H    I.  Phillips) 

KLMES  TwrrciiEix  wsrrcs  ins  cohcsissman 

DCAB  Concbks&man:  Well,  on  account  of 
President  Trump  asked  me  to.  I  am  taking 
up  with  you  direct  the  terrible  mess  the 
country  is  m.  I  am  like  a  man  going  down  a 
sXI  Jump  In  a  fog.  only  even  mure  scsu-ed  and 
I  guess  you  are  the  same.  (The  difference  is 
that  you  get  paid  for  the  trip  )  For  me  to 
take  up  with  you  direct  the  troubles  of  Amer- 
ica seems  fimny.  as  I  nad  an  idea  you  t>eing 
a  Congressman  must  knoMs-^at  Ih'^y  were, 
but  who  am  I  to  turn  down  a  request  by  tlie 
President? 

First  uf  all  I  will  come  right  out  and  ad- 
mit I  am  not  too  sure  who  Is  right  and  who 
is  wrong  in  the  assorted  distxirbauces.  but 
I  think  it  would  be  helpful  If  you  decided 
on  the  following  program: 

I.  Cut  the  double  talk,  which  is  America's 
trouble  No.  1. 

3.  Put  your  soul  above  the  election  re- 
turns. 

3.  Try  to  regard  the  words.  "It  s  close  with 
23  districts  missing."  as  less  vital  than  "No 
matter  what  happens  to  me  I  have  been  a 
man  " 

4.  Wipe  off  that  goose-pimply  look  and  do 
what  Is  best  for  the  people  of  America,  let 
the  votes  tall  where  they  ir.ay. 

5.  Realize  th::t  this  is  not  one  of  those 
times  when  it  Is  enough  to  be  an  artful 
dodger,  a  main-chancer  and  a  pussy-footer. 

6  Get  it  into  your  head.  Mr  Congressman, 
that  a  man  can  be  right  and  still  not  be  iu 
a  newsreel  often. 

7.  Try  to  understand  that  America  never 
needed  straight-shooting,  straight-talking 
leaders  so  desperately. 

8.  TRkc  the  stand  that  you  would  not  only 
rather  be  right  than  be  Pre.sldent  but  rather 
be  nearly  right  than  be  a  Congressman. 

9.  Emarten  up  to  the  fact  that  the  na-. 
tlonal  appetite  fur  baloney  Is  slowly  but 
surely  on  vhe  decline. 

10.  Remember  that  en  yotir  words  and 
actions  today  depend  the  future  happiness, 
yes.  and  the  very  lives  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  their  kids. 

II.  In  the  words  of  "the  State  of  the 
Union."  stop  thinking  of  the  next  election 
and  start  thinking  of  the  nrxt  generation. 

13.  Be  a  United  States  public  servant,  not 
a  waltalng  mouse  with  a  Washington  address, 
or  a  Potomac  River  hanger  for  coat  and  pants. 

Well.  I  could  give  you  some  more  advice 
but  a  Congressman  can  absorb  only  a  little  st 
a  time,  so  I  will  quit  at  this  point.  The 
fate  of  America  is  m  your  lap  or  wotild  be. 
If  you  had  a  lap.  Your  kids  and  your  con- 
stltuenu'  kids  may  be  the  happy  citizens 
of  tomorrow  or  pennileas  bums,  depending  on 
whether  you  are  a  man  or  a  halibut  in  these 
grave  times.  Whether  America  will  continue 
to  be  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave  or  wind  up  as  the  Quonset  hut 
of  the  hog-tled  and  the  home  of  the  baffled 


goat  Is  up  to  you.    For  once  tn  our  life  forget 
the  votes.    Yours  in  a  cold  sweat, 

Elmkx  TwrrcHTix. 
P.    S. — You    are    not    only    fiddling    while 
Rope  bums,  but  trying  to  combat  the  fire 
and  the  music  into  a  regular  radio  program. 


Answering  Attack  on  the  Veterans' 
Administration 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    UI&S1SSIPP1 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1,  1046 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  Irom  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  FtTiTONl,  if  he  is  really  inter- 
e5ted  in  the  welfare  of  the  disabled  vet- 
erans, should  make  some  investigation 
before  he  comes  on  this  floor  and  repeats 
these  charges  against  the  present  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  headed  by  Gen. 
Omar  N  Bradley,  one  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  of  this  war  and  one  of  our  finest 
living  Americans. 

I  happen  to  know  something  about 
what  is  going  on.  General  Bradley  is  do- 
ing »he  very  best  he  can.  He  is  doing 
everything  pos.sibie  to  speed  up  the  ccn- 
struction  of  veterans'  hospitals,  get  every 
disabled  veteran  Into  a  hospital  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  to  process  every 
claim  that  comes  in. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  F.ANKIN.  He  has  had  trouble  get- 
ting sufficient  help  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  PULTON  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem.nn  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Yes.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Of  course,  this  is  the 
first  time  you  have  heard  me  because  1 
am  a  new  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  thought  so. 

Mr.  PULTON.  There  are  many  of 
these  veterans  in  my  dl.<«trlct.  I  want  to 
ask  this  question.  Is  it  not  true  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
letters? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Now.  I  will  give  the 
complete  answer  to  that  question  in  a 
letter  from  General  Bradley  which  I  am 
inserting  as  a  part  of  my  remaiks,  I 
would  read  it  but  I  have  only  1  minute. 

This  is  the  most  unjust  attack  on  Gen- 
eral Bradley  and  the  Veterans'  Admln- 
Ijtiation  I  have  ever  heard.  It  sounds 
like  communi.«:m  to  me. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  am  aikins  for  Infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  In  my  opinion  this 
man  Stelle  is  doing  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration a  grave  injustice  as  well  aa 
doins  great  hann  to  the  American 
Legion. 

General  Bradley's  letter  fcUcws: 
Hon.  J.  K.  Rankin, 

Cnuirman.  Committet  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation , 

House  Office  Buildtng. 

Washington.  D  C. 

Ur  DEAa  Ifi.  Ranxim:  Receipt  Is  acknc-wl- 
adged  oX  your  letter  of  thU  date  enclosing 
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a  letter  addressed  to  you.  dated  January  31. 
1546.  from  Commander  John  Stelle,  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  on 
which  you  desire  information,  which  is 
furnished  as  follows: 

I  assumed  ofBce  as  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  on  August  14.  1945.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  presented  as  a  review  of  the 
operations  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
smce  that  date  and  tacts  pertaining  to  the 
current  load  of  work. 

Separutions  from  the  armed  services  from 
October  1.  1940.  to  July  31,  19^5.  were  2,688,- 
GOO.  From  August  1.  1946.  to  December  31  of 
that  year  there  were  5.656.000  separations, 
making  a  total  of  8344,000  separations  from 
service  in  World  War  II.  The  estimated  sepa- 
rations from  activt  service  fo'  Jrnuary  1946 
are  1.180.000.  making  a  grand  total  of 
9  524.000  veterans  who  have  served  in  World 
V'ar  n.  By  an  examination  of  these  figures 
It  wUl  be  noted  that  28  percent  of  the  total 
separations  were  accomplished  in  6  years  and 
72  percent  during  the  last  6  months.  This 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  accelerated 
load  which  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
had  to  assume  during  my  administration. 

DISABtl-ITY    PENSION    CLAIMS 

On  August  1.  1945.  there  had  been  filed 
985.182  disability  pen.slon  claims  by  veterans 
of  World  V/ar  U:  at  this  numb:-r,  120,920 
were  pending;  683.262  bed  been  adjudicated; 
6ie.'167  had  been  allowed,  and  266,795  had 
been  disallowed  The  percentage  of  allowed 
claims  as  of  August  1.  1945.  was  74  6. 

On  December  31.  1945.  1,820,093  disability 
claims  had  been  illed:  of  this  number  392.642 
were  pending;  1,427,451  had  been  adjudi- 
cated; 967.141  had  been  allowed,  end  460,310 
disallowed,  '.-h^  percentage  -jI  allowed 
claims  mt  of  IJecember  31.  1945.  was  67,8. 

The  vast  majority  of  claims  now  pending 
were  filed  subsequent  to  the  veterans'  dis- 
charge, and.  according  to  a  recent  survey 
made  in  the  territory  of  one  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  branch  offices,  77  percent  of 
the  cases  pending  wen  awaiting  AGO  records 
from  the  Service  Department.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  adjudicate  these  cases  until  the 
Service  Department  records  are  received. 
Based  on  available  Information,  it  Is  indi- 
cated that  this  percentage  of  "77  percent  rep- 
resents an  over-all  plttnre. 

Insofar  as  the  claims  of  veterans,  who  are 
discharged  from  service  on  certificate  of  dis- 
ability, are  concerned,  they  are  handled  with- 
out delay.  In  fact  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion adjudicates  these  claims  within  3  to  5 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  claim  in  our  area 
offices.  These  offices  were  estsblished  for  ths 
specific  purpose  of  rendering  expedited  ac- 
tion In  this  class  <^t  cases  and  this  procedure 
has  proven  to  be  most  effective.  The  area 
offices  have  adjudicated  over  600.000  disa- 
bility claims. 

It  is  desired  to  emphasize  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  handling  the  claims 
of  those  veterans  who  are  discharged  on  a 
cerUflcate  of  disability  without  any  delay 
whatsoever. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  used 
every  expedient  possible  to  adjudicate  the 
clatms  filed  by  veterans  without  delay.  As 
Indicated  above,  the  veterans  who  have  been 
discharged  because  of  disability,  numbering 
in  excess  of  600.COO.  certainly  the  most  meri- 
torious group,  have  been  adjudicated  through 
the  area  office  procedure  set  up  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  has  never  been  any  appreciable 
delay  In  the  adjudication  of  cases  of  this 
character.  As  those  taper  off,  the  area  offices 
are  being  utilized  to  adjudicate  cases  initially 
claims  of  naval  veterans  discharged  through 
naval  dlrcharge  centers  This  Is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  practice  of  the  Navy  Department 
which  enables  them  to  furnish.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  veterans'  complete 
records,  Specisl  procedures  hsve  been  set  up 
with  the  Army  separation  centers  whereby 
essential  records  are  immediately  forwarded 


to  the  Veterans'  Administration  when  the 
veteran  files  claim  at  the  center.  These  are 
used  wherever  adequate  to  allow  the  claim. 
Other  records  automatically  follow  which  per- 
mit the  adjudication  of  many  cases.  Re- 
cently the  Army  because  of  many  reasons — 
the  rapidity  of  demobilization,  the  move  of 
records  to  St.  Louis,  the  great  Influx  of  rec- 
ords from  overseas — has  been  unable  to  fur- 
nish the  military  records  with  the  desired 
dispatch.  However,  this  is  a  temporary  con- 
dition, and  in  order  to  assist  the  veterans 
it  is  immediately  establishing  a  liaison 
group  of  its  own  employees  in  St.  Louis. 

Insofar  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  records 
of  the  living  veterans  from  the  regional  offices 
to  the  branch  offices  is  concerned  It  has  never 
been  contemplated  that  the  branch  offices 
will  adjudicate  the  claims  of  the  living  vet- 
erans. The  regional  offices  will  continue  to 
adjudicate  the  claims  of  the  living  veterans 
and.  at  the  present  time,  it  is  contemplated 
that  there  will  be  a  further  decentralization 
of  the  claims  of  living  veterans  to  the  regional 
offices. 

TNSUKANca 

Pertaining  to  the  specific  Items  cited  in 
Commander  Stelle's  letter,  concerning  waiver 
of  premiums  on  national  service  life  in- 
surance, 20.411  may  seem  a  large  pending 
load  without  analysis.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  over  half  of  these  pending  claims 
cannot  be  acted  upon  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration until  further  evidence,  which  It 
has  requested,  has  been  supplied.  During 
the  week  ending  Januarj-  19.  1946.  6,508 
claims  for  waiver  of  premiums  were  adjudi- 
cated so  that  the  real  pending  l..ad  of  claims 
we  now  have  represent  only  10  days'  work. 
It  is  believed  pertinent  to  state  that  In  ex- 
cess of  360.000  walver-of-premlvun  claims 
have  t>een  filed;  almost  half  of  this  number, 
or  over  153.000,  have  been  received  since  Au- 
gust 1.  1945.  with  approxinr  telj  160,00t  ad- 
judications having  been  mr.rte  subsequent  to 
that  date.  It  would  seem  that  a  load  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  20,000  pending  claims  of  a  to- 
tal of  360,000  claims  of  this  character  would 
not  support  an  allegation  of  failure  to  take 
action. 

HOSFTTAL  CONSTRUCTION 

In  our  currently  authorized  construction 
program.  27  projects  are  now  under  construc- 
tion, most  of  which  consist  of  additions  to 
existing  hospitals.  These  projects  include 
a  total  of  10,702  additional  beds,  the  large 
majority  of  which  are  last  appr'^achtng  com- 
pletion. However,  in  our  construction  pro- 
gram, of  the  41  new  hospitals  on  which  actual 
construction  has  not  been  started  we  have 
completed  inspections  at  35  locations  and  ce- 
cxired  Presidential  approval  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  21  of  these  sites. 

It  mujt  be  understood  that  considerable 
time  must  of  necessity  be  consumed  In  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  a  new 
hospital  and  in  making  inspections  and  se- 
lection of  available  sites,  in  securing  Presi- 
dential approval  of  the  acquisition  and  in  the 
actual  acquisition  of  title  to  the  property. 

Estimated  plans  for  hospitals  of  various 
capacities  are  being  developed  which,  when 
approved,  will  greatly  accelerate  completion 
of  this  building  program. 

VOC   TIONAL    EEHABILITAnON     AND    EDUCATION 
(PUBUC  LAWS  IS  AND  34e> 

It  Is  alleged  by  your  correspondent  that 
102.830  unprocessed  applicatioiis  for  educa- 
tion and  training  under  the  Servicemen's 
Readjustment  Act  are  pending.  As  of  De- 
cember 31.  1945.  which  is  the  latest  figure 
we  have  on  this  item,  there  were  60,463  claims 
In  a  pending  status. 

On  August  1,  1945,  96,828  had  applied  for 
education  and  training  under  Public  Law 
346.  On  December  31.  1945,  454.489  had  ap- 
plied for  education  and  training  under  Pub- 
lic Law  346 — 22,813  applications  were  re- 
ceived during  the  month  of  August,  45,095 


durmg  the  month  of  September.  62.114  month 
of  October.  97.439  mouth  of  November,  and 
130iJ00  In  the  month  of  December.  Prior  to 
August  1,  1946.  the  monthly  Increase  In 
claims  approximated  7.000  applications  a 
month. 

In  training,  as  of  December  31.  1945.  there 
were  91,176  veterans.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  veteraiM  had  received  their  certificates 
of  eligibility  and  were  awaiting  entrance  into 
training,  1.  e.  they  may  not  have  elected 
courses  of  education  or  training  or  were 
waiting  to  begin  their  courses  of  education 
or  training  or  acceptance  by  the  educational 
or  training  institution 

While  your  correspondent  did  not  mention 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  under 
Public  Law  16,  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  there 
were  14,771  veterans  who  had  not  initiated 
their  advisement  and  guidance  and  37.304 
veterans  were  undcrpoiug  advisement  and 
guidance  on  December  31.  1946,  Twenty  * 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  veterans 
were  awaiting  Induction  into  Uainlng  On 
August  1.  1945.  89.961  veterans  had  applied 
for  courses  of  rehabilitation  On  December 
31.  1945.  203.884  had  applied  for  vocational 
rehabilitation— 14,641  applications  were  re- 
ceived in  Augxist.  24.031  in  September.  27.- 
990  In  October.  24.586  In  November.  21,675 
in  the  month  of  December.  There  were  in 
training,  as  of  December  31.  1945.  40.222. 

During  the  month  of  E>ecember.  I  Issued 
Instructions  to  speed  up  the  payment  of  sub- 
sistence allowances  to  veterans  receiving 
education  or  training  under  Public  Law  348 
which  Involved  a  major  change  in  one  of 
the  established  procedures  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Because  of  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  368.  approved  on  December 
23.  1946.  1  was  also  able  to  Issue  instructions 
to  speed  up  the  payment  of  allowances  to 
disabled  veterans  pxu-sulng  courses  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  under  Public  Law  16 
The  Instructions  Implementing  the  law  which 
was  passed  on  December  28.  1945.  were  Issued 
to  our  field  offices  within  15  days  after  this 
law  became  effective. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  the  perfection 
of  our  supervisory  forces  In  the  13  branch 
offices,  the  extension  of  this  work  to  sub- 
regional  offices  and  constant  study  for  the 
purpose  of  eliminating  unnecessary  opera- 
tions, we  should  be  able  to  handle  the  load 
under  both  Public  Laws  16  and  346. 

STATUS  or  DEATH  PENSION  CXAJMS.  WORLD  WAR 
n  AND  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE 
DE^TH    CLAIMS 

The  following  Is  the  status  of  these  claims 
as  of  August  1.  1945.  and  February  1.  1946: 

Death  pension  claims.  World  War  It 


AnK.1,1945  Feb.  l.l»46 


Total  cases  iu  file 

'I'lital  ca"!*^  i>«>ndiii(r 

Total  ca.sp.«  adjuduated 

Tola'  caars  ullowed 

ToUl  esses  4iBsUowed.. 
TetfU  pensiofxn  on  roU 


IM.  9M 

27.  \(,:i 

127.  H« 

1(K,  M7 

3),9»2 

10.3,  882 


213.  onn 


'/t«.OU> 
157.000 


National  service  life  insurance  death  claims 


Total 

elHimf 

rwcived 

aw.  17? 
48G.€«fc 

A  Horn  ed 
4M.  400 

Dt». 
sKowrd 

Pendlni! 

Ant   1,  1W5... 
Feb   1.  lv4e  .. 

7.72f 

la^au 

l&,4«i 

Oct.  1,  1945.  p<>8k  ironth  ir  j  otrf  of  nnflfinal  mtviv 
lUe  insurarrr  rluiniis  glkiwrd   2i>.'.irji 

tXADJVBT'SMMJ  ALLOWANCES    , 

In  the  first  week  of  August  1G45,  44.184  un- 
employec*  veterans  received  readjustment  al- 
lowances, compared  to  940,203  for  the  week 
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H.  1*M.    ThM*  payoMBta 
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UMUf  •uAaAivms 

Fort^-two  thousand  three  hundred  and  flf- 
ty-«lj|  ippHcations  for  loan  guaranties  were 
■pprov^  during  the  period  August  1.  1945,  to 
19  1M6.  with  318.000  pending  as  of 
tb*  latter  date 

This  rfBce  Is  fully  aware  of  the  tremendous 
job  thi  t  lies  before  the  Veterans'  Admin  istra- 
tkn  as  well  as  its  pending  load  With  that  In 
mind,  md  becatMe  of  handicaps  being  expert^ 
enced  n  respect  to  Isck  of  stifflclent  admin- 
Istmtii  •  space  and  persunnel.  oa  AUMMiry  19, 
tH9.  I  tMued  telegraphic  InstriietloiM  to  all 
dcp-tty  admin tstra tors  as  follows: 

••ft)II  awing  teletn^ra  sent  all  regional  man- 
agers t)day:  Although  commendable  reports 
ta»ss  b  «n  made  to  rsdue*  pending  load,  sta- 
tlMcs  tvailablc  Indtcat*  work  in  arrears  ma. 
Jortty  -agloDal  olBcea  In  maU  and  records, 
adjudk  atlon.  rehahiUtatlon.  medical  exam- 
ination! for  rating  purposes  Authority  has 
k.'ready  been  del«^ated  for  employment  sddl- 
oersonnel  to  permit  second  or  third 
ahirts  1 :  necasaary  where  delsy  la  due  to  lack 
of  spaia  and  where  work  cannot  be  kept 
current  .j  owrttme.  Authority  permits  full 
utUlaatkm  of  physicians  on  fee  bHsts.  Tou 
•r*  din  cted  to  aawtlM  MMtoorlty  already  del- 
ktad  |to  employ  MMoad  and  third  !.hifts  If 
to  Insura  aaalntenance  of  currency 
and  rccordi  and  other  divisions  of 
otice.  TranAfer  unit  must  operate  so 
aa  to  c  lear  transfer  cases  on  48-hour  basis. 
All  sep  iratlon.  records  must  be  alphabetized 
and  ea  tlnet  ttled  immediately.  Tou  are  dl- 
Mi  stair  all  divisions  If  necessary  on 
tlirae-«|im  baala  wUh  nlfht  differential   to 

when  mall  and  rec- 
AdminUtrators  will  im- 
•wpetvlsory  authority  to 
that  Instructions  to  managers  are 
carrledlout.  In  iyent  difficulty  saparleacad 
In  recr  iltlng  new  employees  advlae  Aiaiataiit 
ita^ator  for  Personnel  at  once  tndleat- 
necda  by  type  of  job." 
with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
_  load  ahead  In  eowretlon  with 

tanjtak  out  tb*  psuvliluns  of  Isw  pertalnlsf 
tojroe||tlaii«l  rebaMlitatlon  and  education, 
*"_    '  a'e  now  in  the  proceas  of  com- 

pletion to  further  decentniliae  certain  actlv- 
'  of  ^l»  work  from  regional  offices  to  sub- 
rsslona    oAuaa.  which  would  serve  to  acceler- 
ate the  acooTiBUahment  ot  this  prognun. 


General.  United  SUtes  Army. 

Administrator. 


St  riket  Hare  Gone  Far  Enouf  h 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


H<)N.  JOHN  L  WcCLELLAN 

or    ABJONSAS 

IN  THBJ  SENATE  OF  THE  UKITSD  STATES 
Fridai  .  February  1   ilegialmtbf  day  of 
Friday.  January  18K  194t 


Mr 

ask  un^nlmoos 
In  the 
tafftel 


Mr.   President,   I 

coasent  to  have  printed 

Appendix  of  the  Rxcoao  an  edi- 

^ntitled  "Strikes  Have  Gone  Par 

published    m    the    Arkansas 

of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  of  Jan- 

being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 


ore  ered 


snnaa  havs  coin  fab  knough 

flrat  duty  of  government  la  to  maln- 


ord  (r,  to  Insure  the  t>aalc  rights  of  all 


the  people,  so  they  may  go  on  In  security  with 
their  dally  affairs,  working,  producing,  selling, 
and  buying. 

All  else  comes  after  that.  When  govern- 
ment falls  In  that  duty,  it  falls  to  govern  In 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  When  It  allows 
any  group  to  flout  the  public  welfare,  to  set 
Itself  up  as  a  superior  force,  shoving  the  ma- 
jority around  to  gain  lu  own  ends,  then  we 
do  not  have  government. 

We  have  anarchy.  We  have  a  lawleaa  rule 
of  the  many  by  a  few. 

The  Nation  Is  perilously  near  that  situation 
now,  if  not  actually  In  It.  Strikora  have  been 
swinging  their  picket  lines  acroas  the  land, 
closing  planu  which  are  essentlsl  to  the 
Nation's  welfare,  and  pwwilalng  to  close  more. 
A  small  fraction  of  the  Nation's  workers 
are  paralyzing  lu  economic  life.  Other  woik- 
ers  refuse  to  cross  their  picket  lines.  Many 
related  plants  depend  for  suppllca  on  the 
cnes  closed  by  strikes,  and  csnnot  operate 
without  them. 

Strikes  cannot  be  stopped  entirely,  of 
cotirse.  It  would  be  wrong  to  do  so.  If  It 
aere  possible.  There  hsve  been  cases,  and 
there  may  be  more,  when  the  strike  wss 
libor's  only  weapon  of  defense  for  funda- 
mental rlghu.  There  Is  employer  greed  aa 
well  as  labor  greed. 

But  It  Is  the  Government's  solemn  duty  to 
see  that  labor  Is  brought  under  the  law.  juat 
as  was  done  with  biilnaaa  when  it  became 
big  and  powerful,  and  aonetlmes  ruthless. 
For  the  public  good,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  our  democracy,  the  Oovenuneot  Is  obll- 
gsted  to  act. 

Frequently,  labor  now  has  no  respect  for 
its  contracts.  A  steel  strike  has  been  voted 
In  vlolstlon  of  a  contract  which  pledged  no 
8-.riXeis  during  its  life,  and  It  runs  till  next 
f.Ul.  There  has  been  a  plague  of  wildcat 
strlkea.  of  strikes  over  which  union  had 
Jiu-ladlcUco  of  certain  work  In  a  plant,  and 
of  cyaapathy  strikes  where  there  was  no 
grievance — Just  to  back  up  some  union  de- 
mand maybe  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

For  all  of  this  the  public  psys.  It  Is  In 
effect  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  peace 
and  welfare  It  Is  a  restraint  of  trade  as 
vicious  as  any  trust  ever  attempted  It  la 
undemocrat.c.  unchrutlan,  outrageous. 

President  Truman  s  fact-Bndlng  prcpoeai 
Is  not  the  required  remedy  In  a  prelimi- 
nary test.  General  Motors  has  refused  to 
accept  the  JiHlnga.  A  union  could  refuse 
aswell.  The  findings  would  have  no  force. 
•ten  U  sanctioned  by  the  law  the  President 
vaata. 

It  Is  up  to  OoogrcBs  to  draft  something 
stronger.  The  remedy  Is  to  make  the  unions 
llftble  for  Irresponsible  conduct.  This  near- 
anarchy  of  allowing  labor  and  maaagament 
to  slug  out  their  dlflerencca  over  any  aaatter 
at  all.  at  the  public  ezpcaae,  haa  gone  far 
enough.  Tell  your  Coagreasaaaa  and  Sen- 
ators that  ycu  want  action. 


Vciarans'  AtininittratMo 


KON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PS:«NSTLV*NL* 

IN  THE  HCfUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Srwaker.  I  am 
.'ipeaking  today  as  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  about  ^he  other  veterans  that  have 
not  been  taken  care  of.  I.  too,  have  re- 
ceived t-  letter  from  the  American  Legion. 
from  John  Steile.  national  commanderi 
of  the  Washington  headquarters. 

He  states  to  me  that  there  are  now 
600,000  applications  for  service-connect- 


ed ratings  for  compensation  purposes 
which  have  not  been  processed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  today.  Also, 
that  there  is  delay  in  new  hospital  con- 
struction required  for  the  5C0.OGO  appli- 
cations for  service-connected  disabilities. 
He  stated  that  these  are  not  being  tnken 
care  of  because  the  available  beds  are 
not  adequately  being  used  and  the  hos- 
pitals are  not  being  constructed  im- 
mediately. I  feel  that  unless  something 
is  done  to  open  the  thousands  of  un- 
opened lotti'rs  which  he  states  are  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  we  will  have  a 
complete  breakdown  of  the  legislation 
passed  for  the  protection  of  our  World 
War  II  veterans.  We  In  Congrtss  want 
to  see  that  these  laws  which  we  pa.ssed 
are  enforced,  and  as  a  veteran  myself  I 
want  to  speak  out.  courageously  I  hope, 
agaimt  this  threatened  breakdown  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  I  ask  for 
an  immediate  answer  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  not  to  myself,  but  :ror 
public  information. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Thi  AmntiCAN  Lccion. 
ITat/itn^ton,  D.  C  .  January  31.  1946. 
DrAa  CoMcaxasMAM :  A  stirvey  conduced 
throughout  the  NaUon  by  the  American 
Legion  dlscloces  that  In  the  central  oflgcc 
In  Washington  and  regional  ofllcea  throufrh- 
out  the  country  there  has  been  a  tragic 
break-down  In  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  law 
pertaining  to  the  care  and  the  treatment  of 
the  veterans  who  are  the  special  chargea  of 
the  Veterans-  AdmlnUtratlon  Amonist 
other  delinquencies  we  have  found  th««  ai« 
over  600."00  applications  for  servlce-con- 
necied  raUngs  for  compensation  purpo«es, 
which  have  not  been  prooccaed  by  the  V>t- 
erans-  AdmlnlsUaUon ;  7.840  pending  appll.a- 
tlons  for  hospitalisation  awalUng  procew: 
ioa.830  appUeattons  for  education  and  train- 
ing under  tlUe  II  of  the  Servicemen  s  Re- 
adjustment Act  which  have  not  been  pnc- 
•aac^^and  literally  hundred.<i  of  thoussnds  of 
^''^ly*  letters  pertaining  to  various  pbaMa 
of  veterans  benefits  and  insurance  dalma 
In  Veterans'  Administration  cfQces  through- 
out the  NsMon:  20.411  pending  claims  lor 
waivers  of  premium  on  national  service  life 
Insursnce  due  to  total  and  permanent  d:s- 
abUlty:  and  18847  pending  death  claims  ua- 
dlsposcd  of. 

It  u  apparent  from  the  atx>ve  figures  thJt 
the  grest  promUe  of  our  Government  to  Uie 
returning  veteran  that  he  would  be  ade- 
quately cared  for.  together  with  his  widow 
and  orphans.  Is  not  being  fulfilled  by  tlie 
present  admlnUtratlon  of  the  act. 

It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  the  figures 
8'][^°  »bo^g  ere  absolute  minimum  figtir»>s 
reflecting  the  extent  of  the  neglect,  since 
the  American  l*glon  Is  unable  to  have  acccM 
to  the  fullest  extent  to  the  records  of  the 
Veterans  Administration.  Our  investigation 
dlsdosca  that  there  has  been  an  apparent 
unwiuingneas  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans' 
AdmlnUtratlon  to  utUlae  the  staffed  hospital 
beds  available  in  .Krmj  and  Navy  hosplUls 
throughout  the  country  to  service  those  la 
need  of  hospitalisation  Ui  this  emergency.]^ 

It  further  appears  that  although  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  been  given  author- 
ity and  ample  appropriations  for  the  cor.- 
structlon  of  hopttals  In  various  SUtes  to 
meet  the  present  and  Impending  heavy  ho«- 
pltai  load  reflected  in  the  100.000  pending 
appllcaUons  for  service-connected  dlsabU- 
Itles,  nevertheless,  there  Is  undue  and  per- 
sistent delay  In  new  hoapiui  construction. 
The  American  I^lon  has  been  advised  thi.t 
thousanda  of  beds  are  now  available  In  Army 
and  Navy  hospitals  throughout  ths  country, 
adequately  staffed  with  doctors  and  nuiaiA 
which    could    be    used    in    the    emergency. 
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There  appears  to  be  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Veterans"  Administration  to  make 
adequate  or  complete  use  of  these  beds. 
Only  7.848  of  these  beds  have  t>een  accepted 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  American  Legion  feels  that  the  time 
has  come  when  It  must  speak  positively  ot 
the  dereliction  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  order  that  our  people  will  see  to  It, 
through  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 
that  the  Government  keeps  faith  with  those 
who  sacrificed  In  its  defense. 

The  American  Legion,  and  we  l>elleve  the 
American  people,  demand  that  Congress  lake 
Immediate  action  to  see  thst  its  mandates 
are  not  longer  Ignored  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; that  measures  for  emergency 
hospitalization  be  adopted  st  once;  that  the 
auchorlsed  program  for  hospltsl  construc- 
tion b»  iQunediately  launched,  and  that  the 
unjustifiable  and  unwarranted  delay  in  proc- 
essing claims  for  tieneflts  under  the  law  be 
ellmlnsted 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Sm-Lr, 
NatioiuU  Commander. 


Proposed  Independent  State  of 
Trans-Jordan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE8 

Friday.  February  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  sent 
to  Hon.  Dean  Acheson.  Acting  Secretary 
of  State,  by  the  Hebrew  Committee  of 
Nnttonal  Liberation,  regarding  the  sep- 
aration of  the  territory  of  Trans-Jordan 
from  Palestine,  as  advocated  by  the  FVir- 
elgn  Secretary  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Er- 
nest Bevin,  in  his  speech  before  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JANUAXT     19.     1»46. 

TTie  Hon.  Oeam  Achisow, 

itctinf  Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State. 

Waahington.  D.  C 

Yotra  Excelutnct:  On  behalf  of  the  He- 
br«'w  Committee  of  National  Liberation,  we 
are  writing  to  request  the  consideration  and 
assistance  of  the  Ciovemment  of  the  I7nlted 
States  In  the  following  matter. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  an- 
nounced Its  Intention  to  proceed  with  the 
estat>llshment  of  an  "Independent  state  of 
Trans-Jordan."  While  we  welcome  every  In- 
stance of  granting  Independence  to  peoples 
hitherto  deprived  of  statehood,  we  wish  to 
state  our  strongest  objection  to  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  In  this  particular  caee. 

We  submit  that  such  action  would  be  In 
strict  violation  of  the  clear  International  ol>- 
llgations  undertaken  by  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment as  specified  In  the  Anglo-American 
Convention  of  1924.  as  well  as  in  utter  dis- 
agreement with  the  mandate  Issued  by  the 
League  of  Nations  for  Palestine. 

The  territory  referred  to  as  Trans-Jordan 
Is  an  Integral  part  of  Palestlije.  clearly  in- 
cluded within  the  boundaries  of  Palestine 
as  specified  In  the  mandate  of  the  League 
of  Nations  under  which  Palestine  was  en- 
trusted to  Great  Brluin  for  the  purpoee  of 


reconstituting  that  country  as  the  national 
home  of  the  Hebrew  people. 

This  territory,  referred  to  as  Trans-Jordan, 
comprises  34.740  square  miles  and  is  very 
sparsely  populated.  Even  with  the  Inclusion 
of  the  wandering  Bedouin  tribes,  the  popula- 
tion numbers  around  400,000.  In  1922  this 
province  was  separated  from  the  rest  of 
Palestine  In  its  administration  by  enforc- 
ing an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  article  25 
of  the  mandate,  thus  leaving  some  10.000 
square  mUes  (western  Palestine)  with  a  total 
populatlor  of  1.700.000.  But  at  all  times 
the  province  of  Trans-Jordan  remained  under 
the  Jurlsflictlon  and  the  conUol  of  the  High 
Commissioner  of  Palestine  and  its  budget 
was  provided  by  the  Treasury  of  Palestine, 
raised  through  taxes  from  the  people  of 
Palestine  Thus,  even  the  most  far-reaching 
Interpretation  of  article  25  and  the  practice 
and  policy  of  the  colonial  office  imply  that 
Trans-Jordan  was  at  aU  times  considered  pax  t 
of  Palestine. 

Furthermore,  such  a  separation  Is  con- 
trary to  the  basic  Interests  and  welfare  of 
the  population.  The  comp;-rl9on  between 
the  status  of  the  residents  of  the  western 
and  eastern  parts  of  Palestine  speaks  for 
Itself.  The  average  resident  in  the  western 
part  of  Palestine  has  an  Incomparably 
higher  standard  of  living,  uf  health  and  ed- 
ucation than  In  the  province  of  Trans-Jordan, 
where  the  population  Is  largely  Illiterate, 
dlsease-rldden,  and  In  a  permanent  state  of 
semiptarvatlon. 

Any  effort  to  grant  Independence  to  Trans- 
Jordan  Is  an  obvious  endeavor  of  a  coup  d'etat 
In  c.der  to  deprive  the  Hebrew  people  of 
three-fourths  of  their  national  territory 
which  is  theirs  from  the  time  immemorial 
by  the  will  of  God  and  which  has  been  recog- 
nized as  such  in  modem  times  by  the  man- 
date of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  British  Government  Is  in  control  of 
Palestine's  45,000  square  miles  as  a  ti'ustee 
and  guardian  by  virtue  of  authority  given 
to  her  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Now  that 
the  United  Nations  Organization  Is  In  exist- 
ence, the  British  Government  is  duty-bound 
to  return  the  authority  over  the  territory  of 
Palestine  to  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, which  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
effectuate  the  fulfillment  of  the  original 
League  of  Nations  mandate.  Pending  such 
action  by  Great  Britain,  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly grant  "independence"  to  any  one  part 
of  Palestine  over  which  it  has  no  sovereignty. 

As  a  small  nation  which  is  still  denied  a 
seat  on  the  United  Nations  Organization,  we 
appeal  for  the  protection  o'  the  Gcvernment 
of  the  United  States  against  this  latest  effort 
to  deprive  us  of  oiu-  own  teiritoiy  and  our 
Internationally  reccgnlzed  right  to  it. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Hebrews  are  being  prevented 
by  force  of  arms  from  entering  their  own 
country.  We  wish  to  condemn  before  the 
entire  civUlzed  world  the  cruel  treatment 
thus  ofiered  a  loyal  and  fighting  ally  In  the 
common  war  that  has  Just  been  won  with 
BO  much  sacrifice  and  blood. 

Appealing  for  the  assistance  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  the  Hebrew 
committee  wishes  to  stress  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Anglo-American  Convention  of 
1924  and  preceding  correspondence  between 
the  two  governments,  any  change  in  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  requires  previous  con- 
sultation with  and  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  We  wish  to 
express,  therefore,  o'  r  most  confident  hope 
that  Your  Excellency  will  institute  the  neces- 
sary measures  to  provide  for  Great  Britain's 
adherence  to  the  terms  of  her  treaty  with 
your  Government  and  to  her  other  Inter- 
national obligations  pertaining  to  Palestine. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem 
and  appreciation.  I  bee  to  remain.  Your 
Excellency. 

Faithfully  yours, 

PsTxa  H.  BzacBoiv. 

Cfiairman. 


Increase  ni  Wages  and  Inflation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLEUAN 

or  aakANsAs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  1  {legislative  day  ot 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled 
"Strange  Contradiction."  dealing  whh 
proposed  increases  in  wages  and  the 
danger  of  inflation,  published  in  the  Ar- 
kansas Democrat,  of  Little  Rock.  Ark.. 
January  23.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

annuiccx  contsasiction 

There  Is  a  strange  contradiction  in  the 
President's  message  to  Congress. 

On  the  one  hand,  he  warns  of  the  dan- 
ger of  inflation — that  is.  a  runaway  of  living 
costs.  He  suggests  certain  measures  to  halt 
this  calamity,  already  started.  Two  of  thtm 
look  to  holding  down  on  the  amount  of 
money  m  circulation.  They  thus  strike  at 
the  cause  of  inflation,  which  Is  people  hav- 
ing more  money  to  buy  with  than  there  are 
goods  to  buy 

One  of  these  proposals  Is  reduced  Govern- 
ment spending.  The  Federal  Budget  would 
be  balanced  at  a  lower  out-go  figure,  against 
estlnaated  tax  receipts,  helped  out  by  using 
a  few  billions  of  cash  now  in  the  Treasury. 
Then,  the  President  would  keep  tazea 
where  they  are — no  further  reduction. 

So  the  Government  would  be  pouring  Icra 
money  into  circulation,  and  taxes  would  con- 
tinue to  soak  up  the  present  percentage  of 
what  people  get. 

In  addition,  the  President  wants  his  power 
to  control  prices  extended. 

So  far,  so  good.  But  then  the  President 
swings  right  around  and  aslu  for  a  wide  rais- 
ing of  wages.  There  you'd  have  increased 
buying  jpower,  more  upward  pressure  on 
prices,  to  offset  the  cut  In  Government  spend- 
ing and  the  tax  take. 

Its  true,  the  President  says  wages  should 
be  raised  without  putting  prices  any  higher. 
If  that  could  be  done,  the  wage  hikes 
wouldn't  add  to  the  total  of  money  In  circu- 
lation. For  It  would  Just  mean  that  the 
workers  would  get  more,  and  the  plants 
would  have  less  profit  to  use  for  plant  expan- 
sion, new  Industries,  stockholders'  dividends, 
and  the  like 

But  the  Government  has  already  admitted 
that  this  can't  be  done.  Industrial  profits 
aren't  generally  big  enough.  The  Govern- 
ment has  reconmiended  higher  steel  prices, 
so  the  Bteelworkers  can  be  paid  an  addi- 
tional 18>a  cents  an  hour.  Other  price  in- 
creases are  hinted 

And  that  Isn't  all.  If  union  wages  go  up, 
and  prices  are  lifted  so  Industry  can  pay 
them,  what  about  the  millions  of  farmers, 
professional  people  and  unorganized  work- 
ers, who  cannot  expect  Increased   Incomes? 

Their  one  good  chance  of  a  raise  Is  to  get 
the  equivalent  of  It  in  lower  prices  and  taxes. 
But  the  President's  prog.'iun  would  defeat 
that,  and  worse — they  would  pay  higher 
prices. 

It's  a  strange  contradiction — a  dang'>rou8 
one  for  the  majority  of  our  people.  They 
should  speak  out  about  It  t^  their  Con- 
gressmen. 

Reaaonable  wage  Increases,  where  jtisti- 
fled — yes.  But.  above  all.  get  production  to 
going.  Enough  goods  to  buy  is  the  One  sure 
way  to  prevent  Inflation. 
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Veterans'  Af  airs 


Friday.  February  1,  1946 


ANDERSON  of  C.iUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  interested  in  the  con- 
trover  iy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Penns  Mvania  IMr.  Put  tow  1  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  MiaBlssippl  (Mr.  RaiounI. 
Like  every  other  Member  of  the  House, 
too,  received  a  letter  this  morning 
the  national  commander  of  the 
ran  Legion.  I  receive  complaints 
veterans   ahnost   daily.     I   would 


d     Why  are  those  payments,  some 

?  been  overdue  since  Feb- 

rch  of  last  year,  not  paid? 

ve  to  wait  for  a  month  or 

sort  of  a  reply  from  Gen- 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


like  t(  know  Just  where  the  trouble  lies. 
AlBOOl  a  month  a«o  I  referred  a  com- 
anmil  itlon  to  General  Bradley  in  con- 
nectic  n  w  ith  20  boys  in  my  district  who 
have  eturned  from  the  service  and  who 
are  giing  to  college  and  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  paid,  under  the  OI  bill  of 
right?,  the  benefits  to  which  they  are 
eciUlN 

of  which  have  been  overdue  since  Feb- 
ruary and  March  of  last  year,  not  paid? 
Why   B  it  I  have  to  wait  for  a  month  or 
so  to   '. 
eral  I : 

Mr.   RANKIN, 
gentleman  yield"* 

Mr.  ANDER£ON  of  California.  Yes;  I 
yield. 

Mr.l  RANKIN.  In  the  first  place,  the 
law  w|i3  not  passed  that  long  ago.  In  the 
pl£c^,  the  amended  OI  bill  was 
only  ikned  a  month  or  two  ago.  In  the 
third  place.  General  Bradley  told  me 
hlmsc  f  that  he  was  having  trouble  get- 
ting c  louTh  help. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Is  it 
lark:  r  f  funds  appropriated,  or  is  It  be- 
cau.<5e  he  Cdnnot  get  the  personnel? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  He  Jast  cannot  get  the 
persoi  ine!. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  The 
gantk  man  mu.^t  dgree  there  is  some- 
thtag  irrong  somewhere,  and  if  the  Con- 
gress I  :an  correct  It,  we  should  take  steps 
to  do  ;n. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  must 
under:  tand  that  we  had  several  times  as 
many  men  In  this  war  a.s  In  the  First 
World  War.  Our  casualty  list  was 
greater,  and  our  disability  list  was  a 
great  leal  larger.  General  Bradley  has 
only  b?en  head  of  the  Veterans*  Admin- 
Istrati  m  for  a  short  time.  General 
Hawle  f  has  only  been  head  of  the  Med- 
ical a  TV  ice  for  a  short  time.  They  are 
doing  the  very  best  they  can.  and  are 
workli  ii  overtime  trying  to  meet  these 
condit  ons.  A  great  deal  of  this  stuff  in 
Stelle'  i  letter  is  exaggerated. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  over  Mr.  Stelle  s 
reiereiice  to  the  ne?d  for  additional  hos- 
pital b|?ds.  and  the  delay  in  new  hospital 
con  I  1.  Tko  service  hospitals  in 
my  ui^  ..  t.  the  Dibble  General  Hos- 
pital. Army,  and  the  Santa  Cruz  Con- 
valescent Hospital.  Na\y.  are  to  b« 
prior  to  the  end  of  tiie  present 
fiscal  year.  The  Veterans'  Adminlstra- 
hfcs  Indicated  that  they  have  no 
to  use  the  excellent  XaciiiUes  at 


■^ 


either  of  these  Institutions.  Something 
Is  wrong  somewhere.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
It  is  up  to  Congress  to  find  the  answer. 


Ben  Toland 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

or   NrW   UAJCPSHUK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfSENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1.  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  few  boys  h!:e  Ben  Toland.  In  giving 
his  life  In  the  .«;ervice  of  his  country  as  a 
marine  on  Iwo  Jima.  his  life  closed  not 
much  differently  than  thousands  of  other 
boys.  In  that  he  loved  his  God  and  his 
country,  and  in  that  be  believed  In  sound 
govo-nment.  education,  and  in  industrial 
peace — he  shared  the  creed  common  to 
all  American  boys.  But  the  unusual 
thing  about  Ben  Toland  was  the  way  In 
which  he  expressed  It.  Before  he  died  he 
made  a  will.  On  this  day.  when  Congress 
and  the  people  are  considering  the  prob- 
lems of  those  who  work  and  those  who 
hire.  It  is  significant  to  recall  that  Bon 
Toland  gave  40  percent  of  all  he  had  to 
promote  the  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
differences  which  are  of  common  concern 
to  us  all.  Bon  Toland  gave  20  percent 
of  all  that  he  had  to  the  Congress  to 
promote  cfBcient  government:  he  gave 
30  percent  to  his  schools,  and  10  per- 
cent to  charity  and  to  his  church.  Ben 
Toland  gave  his  life  to  ins  country,  and 
his  mpterial  possessions  to  make  It  a 
better  place  In  wh'.ch  to  live. 

It  seems  to  me  appropriate  that  in  the 
work  in  which  we  are  presently  engaged 
we.  in  all  humihty.  recall  the  deeds  of 
this  New  Hamp.«;hlre  boy  who  gave  every- 
thing he  had  In  the  interest  of  a  better 
country. 

I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
following  article: 

Hr.  TOO.  WAS  SCZKING  '•COOO  WTLt.  AMONG  MIN" 

No  one  ordered  the  24-year-old  marine  lieu- 
tenant to  take  over  the  wounded  cfflcers 
plfttoon.  which  was  to  .«tortn  the  ridge. 

First  Lt.  Ben  Toland.  of  Concord.  N.  H.. 
simply  took  command,  charged  the  ridge 
"where  evoy  10  ywrds  cost  a  life."  and  waa 
laying  out  air  marker*  to  ahow  the  new  poaU 
tlon  whi*n  the  mortar  bmst  hit.  He  died  In- 
stantly, there  on  the  barren,  bloody  slopes 
of  Iwo  Jlma  Jus»  a  few  weeks  after  last 
Christmas,  on  February  21.  1M3. 

later  ihey  found  hla  T/lll. 

It  wax  Just  a  handwritten  note  from  a 
marine  going  Into  battle.  Pvrbaps  It  does 
not  speck  for  all  the  S.OOO  nuBlaw  who  died 
on  Iwo  Jlma.  tut  certainly  there  Is  a  mea- 
aafe  for  Americans  in  the  last  thoughts  of 
this  scholarly  youth  He  was  a  JtuUor.  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  at  Yal?:  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Esther  Toland.  Is  Republican  national  com- 
mttteewoman  from  Jlew  Hampslilre. 

Ben  Toland  wanted  peace  between  labor 
and  management. 

H5  gave  nearly  half  of  his  modest  est.ite 

4J  percent  (about  $1.500)— for  the  settlement 
of  theu-  problems.  Ten  percent  each  goes  to 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  A.  P.  of  L.;  20  percent  gees 
to  the  National  Association  of  M.inufacturcr8. 

Ben  Toiaiid  wanted  a  sound  national  gov- 
ernment. 

His  attorney.  Prank  J.  BuUoway.  of  Con- 
cord, wtao  Ls  national  comnrutteeman  from 
New  Hampshire,  says  that  although  It  cannot 


be  accepted.  Lieutenant  Toland  wished  to 
bequeath  30  percent  "to  the  Congi-eaa 
*  *  *  to  promote  efficient  government  In 
the  Interests  u(  all  the  people  In  the  tout  try 
Instead  of  merely  the  organized  pressur* 
groups,  and  to  promote  •  fardlgbted  foreign 
policy." 

Ben  Toland  believed  In  education. 

To  bis  schcwls,  St.  Paul's,  ot  Concord,  ind 
Tale  University,  he  left  20  percent  and  10 
percent,  respectively. 

Ben  Toland  believed  In  Ood. 

The  remaliUng  tenth— perhaps  Intended  as 
his  final  tithe — was  bequeathed  5  percen;  to 
the  New  York  Times  Christmas  charity 
known  as  the  One  Hundred  Neediest  Cssef, 
and  5  percent  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  "to  bring  the  kingdom  of  Ood  neirer 
to  earth  and  the  earth  nearer  to  the  klng<lom 
of  God." 

This  was  the  will  of  a  merine  who  volun- 
teered his  life  and  gave  all  his  worldly  gcKXls 
for  a  t>etter  America. 


Tht  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HCN.  BERKELEY  L  BUNKER 

or  NIVAOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  ATI  ViiS 

Friday.  February  1.  1946 

Mr.  BUNKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  newspaisers.  Its  expressions  on 
governmental  affairs  are  sound  and  con- 
ser\atlve.  That  Is  particularly  true  of 
the  editorial.  Coup  in  the  House.  :hat 
appeared  in  the  Posts  editorial  columns 
this  morning.  It  lends  weight  to  the  con- 
tentions of  many  of  us  that  the  House 
Rules  Committee  has  drifted  far  from  the 
Democratic  paths  and  the  Judicial  role 
its  originators  intended.  The  time  v.hen 
public  opinion  will  demand  an  end  to  the 
practices  in  which  the  Rules  Committee 
indulges  can  only  be  hastened  by  Mich 
decisions  as  It  made  In  the  Case  bill. 
Here  Is  the  editorial : 

COUP  IN  TH»  R0U8B 

We  see  no  prospect  that  the  House  Rules 
Committees  coup  wni  ^Ive  the  Nation  the 
sound  labor  disputes  policy  for  which  it  Is 
yearning.  The  Case  bill  which  the  com- 
mittee Is  sponsoring  embodies  a  number  of 
constructive  Ideas,  but  It  would  also  Invoke 
'  some  dangerous  methods  that  might  do  more 
harm  than  good.  To  this  mu*t  be  added  the 
fact  that  It  \s  to  be  placed  before  the  House 
by  Illegitimate  means.  It  has  not  been 
passed  upon  by  the  Committee  on  Labor  or 
by  any  other  legislative  committee.  Instead 
It  win  go  before  the  House  by  flat  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  for  the  rtile  under  wh:ch 
the  fact-finding  blU  Is  being  debated  makes 
It  possible  to  subetltute  the  Case  bill  for  the 
administration's  measure  ■v^en  the  general 
debate  Is  over.  No  other  bill  may  thus  be 
substituted.  In  effect,  the  Rules  Committee 
has  usurped  the  right  of  Initiating  leg  sta- 
tion. 

The  bill  Itself  has  grave  defccU  which  the 
House  Can  scarcely  be  expected  to  coirect 
on  the  floor.  It  would  set  up  a  "latwr-man- 
agement  mediation  board"  composod  of  r«p- 
reeentatives  of  employers  and  employees  as 
well  as  the  public.  Since  the  purpoee  ot  the 
board  would  be  to  protect  the  public  Inttreet 
and  to  aid  the  disputants  In  reaching  an 
agreement,  we  think  its  members  should  rep- 
resent only  the  Government.  As  a  in*lter 
of  good  organization,  moreover,  cuch  an 
agency  should  t>e  set  up  within  the  Libur 
Department  and  should  absorb  the  ezisung 


ConcUUtion  Service.    However    no  mention 
of  that  agency  is  made  In  the  bill. 

The  specific  duty  of  bargaining  collectively 
woiild  be  laid  upon  both  management  and 
labor.  In  case  of  continued  diaagreement 
the  board  or  lU  local  or  regional  agents  could 
step  In  to  aaaist  a  settlement.  The  chairman 
could  order  the  parties  not  to  strike  or  to 
change  working  conditions  for  30  days  So 
far  so  good.  But  the  blU  goes  on  to  pro- 
vide for  enforcement  of  such  orders  by  court 
injunctions.  We  doubt  that  such  enforce- 
ment would  be  either  effective  or  proper 
The  Railway  Labor  Act  after  which  this  ma- 
chinery Is  patterned  Is  whoHy  voitmtary. 
The  board  would  have  other  means  of  making 
lu  Influence  felt  in  the  end.  tender  effec- 
tive board  action  the  noncooperBtlng  perty 
would  likely  cocne  out  on  the  losing  end  of 
the  dispute.  Cooperation  would  thus  tend 
to  become  a  national  habit,  as  It  is  in  the 
railway  ItKlustry. 

We  are  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  Idea 
of  making  labor  contracts  binding,  as  this 
bill  undertakes  to  do.  Obviously,  too.  Con- 
gress should  protect  employers  as  well  as 
employee*  against  the  nee  of  violence  and  In- 
timidation. Nowadays  unions  turn  strikes 
Into  sieges  of  Industrial  plants  Ways  must 
be  found  to  combat  such  violence.  Likewise 
we  think  it  Is  wholly  reasonable  to  vslthdraw 
the  protection  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  from  employees  who  are  found 
guilty  of  violence.  Intimidation  or  unlawful 
destruction  of  property  in  connection  with 
a  strike. 

Ttie  trouble  with  the  Case  bill  is  that  a 
number  of  sound  objectives  have  been 
tangled  up  with  extreme  and  unworkable 
provisions.  It  needs  precisely  the  sort  of 
priming  and  revision  that  a  good  le^slatlve 
committee  could  give  it.  Considering  the 
deficiencies  of  both  the  revised  fact-findiiig 
bill  before  the  House  and  the  Case  bill,  it 
looks  as  If  the  country  will  h.ive  to  rely  upon 
the  Senate  for  the  mitiation  of  well -balanced 
labor  disputes  legislation. 
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Relief  for  Starring  People  of  Earope 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  in  the  House  a  com- 
panion resolution  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  51,  the  purpose  of  which  Is  to 
set  up  a  Joint  committee  to  be  composed 
of  six  Members  of  the  St-nate — three 
from  the  majority  party  and  three  from 
the  minority  parties — appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  six  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — three 
from  the  majority  party  and  three  from 
the  minority  parties — appointed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  will  be  directed  to  make  an  official 
visit  to  Germany  and  such  other  places 
in  Europe  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
purpasc  of  enabling  the  comniittee  to 
make  studies  and  obtain  information 
with  respect  to  existing  conditions  in 
Germany  and  action  which  may  be  taken 
by  the  President  or  the  Congress  to  im- 
prove such  conditions.  The  joint  con- 
gressional group  shall  make  a  report  to 
the  Congress  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  but  not  later  than  1  month  after 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution  with  re- 


spect to  such  conditions  and  its  reccm- 
mendation  for  legislative  or  other  action 
designed  to  improve  such  conditions 

Very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Potsdam  agreement,  the  United  States 
Govermnent  has  unwittingly  become  a 
partner  to  mass  starvation,  particularly 
in  Germany.  conUary  to  the  e.sUbllshed 
and  humanitarian  concepts  of  interna- 
tional law.  which  have   always  placed 
upon  the  victor  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tecting to  the  best  of  its  ability  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  the  population  c<m- 
quered.     Our  present  policies  and  prac- 
tices are  contrary  to  every  concept  of 
the  Christian  religion  which  has  made 
this  country  great  against  the  humani- 
tarian principles  which  have  always  pre- 
vailed iu  the  thought,   the  heart,  and 
.soul  of  the  American  people.    We  now 
find  our  Government  to  be  in  partner- 
ship in  the  occupation  of  Germany  in 
enforcing  policies  that  are  starving  mil- 
lions of  innocent  women  and  chlldrer.  to 
death   in   that   occupied    territory.       I 
know  this  will  be  almost  unbelievable  to 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, yet  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  de- 
nied; and  unless  It  Is  corrected  the  seeds 
of  hate  wUl  be  so  widely  sown  In  that 
industrial  section  of  Europe  against  the 
American    Nation    that    we    will    have 
planted  the  .«»eds  of  World  War  III  in 
the  future,  and  our  actions  will  drive  the 
people  in  our  territory  of  occupation  as 
soon  as  we  quit  our  job  there  into  the 
ranks  of  communism,  which  will  doubt- 
less  bring   about   an   amalgamation  of 
these    people    u-ith    Russia    which    will 
overflow   FYance.  which  is  now  greatly 
affected  by  that  Ideology  of  government, 
and  will  completely  communize  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

The  administration  and  the  personal 
advisors  and  investigators  of  the  Presi- 
dent concur  in  the  judgment  that  a 
major  tragedy  is  rapidly  developing  in 
Europe.  But  in  answer  to  a  rising  chorus 
of  pleas  for  intercession  and  action,  the 
administration  has  refused  to  move.  It 
will  be  news  to  the  people  of  America  in 
peneral  to  learn  that  the  people  of  Ger- 
many are  receiving  only  1.500  calories  a 
day,  and  many  less  than  that  amount, 
which  the  highest  medical  authority  In 
Europe  or  elsewhere  regards  as  a  starva- 
tion diet 

It  will  further  be  news  to  the  people  to 
know  that  a  great  many  of  the  Protestant 
church    relief    organizations    and    the 
Catholic  church  relief  organizations  are 
aware  of  this  condition  and  have  been 
imploring  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  do  something  about  it.  and  it 
will  be  news  to  the  American  people  to 
learn   that   even    though   these   church 
organizations  of  which  I  have  spoken 
have   pleaded  with   the   administration 
to    allow    .such    organizations    and    the 
people  of  this  country  to  send  packages 
of  food  and  money  to  relatives  and  the 
people  generally  in  GeiTnany  and  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  lives  of  the 
mothers  and  children  of  Germany,  all  of 
these  requests  so  far  have  been  denied. 
These  church  relief  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  great  Quaker  relief  organi- 
zation, believe  that  the  humanitarian  in- 
stincts of  the  American  people  are  so 
strong    that    if    the    administration    In 
Washington  will  lift  the  ban  and  aUow 


those  who  want  to  help.  shiFdoads 
of  flour,  food,  medicine,  and  clothing  can 
be  sent  to  Europe  in  such  quantities 
purely  on  a  volunteer  basis,  that  it  win 
to  a  great  extent  fumLsh  such  relief  as 
will  save  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  and  children  who 
without  it.  will  die  before  spring. 

Back  in  October,  a  delegation  repre- 
senting 48  international  organizations  in 
the  United  States  headed  by  Mrs.  Dwight 
W.  Morrow,  chairman  of  the  Pood  for 
Freedom  Organizations,  called  upon  the 
President  to  urge  more  generous  over- 
seas reUef  for  Europe.  Among  the  more 
than  40  organizations  included  were  the 
CIO,  the  A.  P.  of  L..  the  FVderal  Council 
of  Churches,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  Farmers  Union,  and 
others. 

Mrs.  Morrow  was  the  spokesman  of 
the  delegation.  The  report  was  that 
Mr.  Truman's  attitude  was  bristling, 
hostile.  It  is  obvious  that  the  slow 
awakening  of  the  American  people  to  the 
terrible  tragedy  and  crime  against 
humanity  to  which  our  Nation  was  com- 
mitted at  the  Potsdam  Conference  is 
beginning  to  be  understood  by  the 
American  people. 

A  report  on  September  15  from  one  of 
the  leading  Quaker  oi-ganizations  on  the 
ground  In  Europe  made  this  statement : 
No  child  bom  In  Germany  thl»  year  will 
survive  the  coming  wlntCT.  Only  half  the 
children  aged  less  than  3  years  wOl  survive. 

This  was  reported  to  the  British  press, 
which  has  been  reporting  such  instances 
time  and  again  while  the  American  press 
seems  to  have  been  completely  gagged 

On  October  4  a  British  major  is  quoted 
in  the  London  Dally  Mirror  as  follows: 

The  greatest  horror  In  modern  history  is 
taking  place  In  eastern  Germany.  Many 
miUions  of  Owman  people  have  been  ejected 
onto  the  roads  •  •  •  are  dying  by  the 
thousands  on  the  roads  from  starvation, 
dysentery,  and  exhaustion.  Even  a  ctirsory 
visit  to  the  hospitals  in  Berlin  is  an  experi- 
ence which  would  make  the  sighu  in  the 
concentration  camps  appear  normal. 

On  October  12  a  correspondent,  writing 
for  a  publication  known  as  the  Friend, 
published  in  London,  had  the  following 
to  say: 

In  the  forest  around  Berlin  countless  dead 
are  hanging  from  the  trees.  One  becomes 
IndllTerent  to  death.  Mothers  see  their  chil- 
dren die  and  bury  them  by  the  wayside  »p- 
parently  with  none  of  that  pain  which  vmu- 
ally  tears  a  mothers  heart  apart.  If  this 
misery  cannot  be  checked  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  reckon  on  a  figure  of  20,000,000  deed 
this  winter. 

The  London  Observer  stated  that  not 
only  Germany  but  also  Europe  is  threat- 
ened by  a  catastrophe  which  has  no  prec- 
edent since  tiie  Black  death  in  1348. 

On  November  14  the  Christian  Century 
carried  the  following  plea  which  had  been 
issued  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  Worid 
CouncU  of  Churches,  the  Intemattonal 
Red  Cross,  the  World  Jewish  Congresjs. 
and  the  Save  the  Children  International 
Union  and  Catholic  Charities: 

Children  by  the  millions  are  in  Imminent 
danger  of  starving  and  freezing  as  winter 
comes  to  Kurope  unless  immcdlste  help 
comes.  Helpless  children  cannot  survive 
much  longer  unless  there  is  a  united  effort 
to  save  them. 
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rhrlstlan  Century  continued: 

lime  for  the  Christian  conscience  to 
stop  this  tcnture  of  helpless  war 
The  policy  l>elng  followed  In  cen- 
ts ghastly.      It  Is  unnecessary, 
pudlatton  of  Christian  charity  and 
of  Christln  morality. 


Btuope 


Jovember  28  the  Christian  Cen- 
m  ide  the  further  charge: 

concurrence  by  t^e  churches  In  mur- 
4t»'"Tat!on  makes  the  church  an  ac- 
the  crime.    As  a  result  of  the  Pots- 
dec  slons,  millions  of  Germans  arc  starv- 
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November  issue  of  the  Lutheran 
the   following,   protest  was  re- 
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Inhui^nlty  ard  even  bruullty  are  being 
practice^  In  a  manner  that  is  shocking  to  the 
conscience.    Millions  of  human  be- 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  yet. 
a  at  least,  there  appears  to  be  no 
nlzance  of  the  fact.    The  American 
being  kept  strangely  In  ignorance 
catastrophe  that  has  befallen  a 
of  the  world's  population     We  raise 
solemn  protest  agalrut  the  Inhu- 
jrhlch  today  Is  being  practiced  by  the 
tlons  against  the  German  people  and 
for  pity  and  mercy  for  the  mil- 
Innocent  children  who  are  now  be- 
chlef  victims  of  the  Judgment  which 


plead 


On  Eecember  11.  a  delegation  of  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America  returned  from  an  investigation 
of  cond  tlon«  in  Germany.  Tliey  warned 
that  M  pulsion  of  mllllcns  of  Germans 
from  ttie<r  home.<«  had  cau.ied  unspeak- 
able ha  rdship.  and  that  the  persoiui  who 
wer»«  trjring  to  uH  Into  the  RHrh  were 
without  food,  shelter,  clothing,  or  medical 
Mppllei  Thtjr  voiced  an  untent  appeal 
for  ftkt  to  tn«  Oernum  people. 

Mr.  flpeaJter.  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt fn  I  broadcast  to  the  German  people 
In  a'kli  c  them  to  overthrow  Hitler  and 
the  Na;ii  rftlme  aasurod  them  that  our 
flsht  and  rffort  was  to  deHtroy  not  the 
Gert.iar  people  but  the  Nazi  Fascist  form 
of  govei  nm<»nt  and  promi.<ed  the  German 
peoDle    jrotection. 

None  of  us  in  Congre.   and  few  Ameri- 
cans bcl  eve  in  a  .soft  peace  fo»  Germany. 
In  our  t  -ial  of  war  criminals  we  have  be- 
gun at  t  ie  top  in  rounding  up  the  leaders 
of  the  N  izi  Fascist  Party  in  order  to  brintf 
them  to  trial  possibly  by  the  thousand.s 
before  ve  ire  through.     Doubtless  most 
of  them  will  eventually  be  put  to  death 
asthev  should  be.    Our  purpose.  Presi- 
dent  Rcosevelt   proclaimed    during   the 
war.  wai  to  destroy  the  Nazi  Fascist  Ide- 
olocy  of  government  with  the  hope  that 
when  the  destruction  had  been- brought 
about  tie  people  of  Germany  might  be 
won  ovei  to  a  peaceful  democratic  type  of 
Rovemnient.    We  want  to  make  it  im- 
possible or  them  to  again  develop  the  in- 
strumen  s  for  another  war.    But  certain- 
ly, we  have  changed  our  course  complete- 
ly since    he  late  President  Roosevelt  as- 
sured tli!>  German  people  in  his  broad- 
casts du  ing  the  war  that  we  would  pro- 
tect then  and  not  attempt  to  destroy 
thom. 

We  haie  not  kept  the  word  of  the  Na- 
tion. We  are  destroying  the  Innocent 
women  and  children  of  that  nation,  we 
are  sowi  ig  the  .seeds  of  hatred  m  the 
generatic  ns  to  come,  we  are  planting  the 


seeds  of  another  war,  we  are  going  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  Christian  concepts 
and  humanitarian  ideals  which  have 
caused  Amertca  to  be  honored  and  re- 
spected throughout  the  world 


T  vwJCvJ'Vv.     w       w  ...:;,  •„     .people  must  assume  the  ultimate  respoiisi- 

1  nope  the  Members  of  the  House  wiJl-^blllty  for  the  economic  health  of  the  Nai;on. 


•  These  are  the  words  In  which  President 
Truman  definitely  denoiinces  the  American 
Ideal: 

••There  is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  the 
Government  acting  on  behalf  of  all  the 
•people  must  assume  the  ultimate  respoiisi- 


pass  this  resolution  to  dispatch  a  com 
mittee  of  the  Congress  without  delay  to 
Europe  to  bring  back  the  facts  to  the 
American  people.  General  Eisenhower, 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  did  the  Nation 
a  great  service  when  he  called  for  a  com- 
mittee to  be  sent  to  Europe  to  view  the 
horrors  of  the  concentration  camps 
which  committee  brought  back  the  true 
picture  to  the  American  people.  Cer- 
tainly, it  Ls  time  for  us  to  view  the  pic- 
ture again  and  to  determine  without 
question  or  error  what  is  the  situation  in 
Germany  today.  When  the  American 
people  have  the  facts  then  they  will  be 
able  to  deal  with  the  question.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  before  this  happens  the 
President  in  some  way  will  arrange  to  lift 
the  ban  on  the  sending  of  packages  and 
of  food  and  medicine  to  help  preserve 
the  hves  at  least  of  the  infants  and  little 
children  of  Germany  who  are  starving 
to  death  daily  by  the  thousands  accord- 
ing to  every  authentic  report  coming  out 
of  Germany  at  the  present. 


Truman  Bidding  United  States  To  Accept 
Marxian  Ideas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

nr  MicMiflAM 

IW  TWl  HOUSE  or  RCPRBSgNTATIVES 

Friday.  February  l.  J948 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  granted  to  extend  my  r^'marks 
In  the  RrcoRo.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Samuel  Crowther  from  the 
New  York  Journal-American: 

TIUM4N     BU)a'NO     UNP.tO    STATU    To     ACCKFT 

Makzian   Iokas 
(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

President  Truman's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress In  which  he  combined  a  message  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  with  a  message  on  the 
Budget  is  a  long  and  dreary  document  taken 
as  a  document.  So  is  the  Communist  mani- 
festo. 

President  Truman  dealing  with  the  Sute 
of  the  Union  has  brought  together,  tislng  a 
few  more  words,  what  he  said  on  domestic 
affairs  In  his  radio  address  of  January  3  and 
what  he  said  on  foreign  affairs  in  his  address 
on  Navy  Day.  The  part  of  the  message  deal- 
ing with  the  Budget  is  merely  arithmetic  of 
a  sort. 

RCPLACIS     oaiCINAL     PRINCIPLES 

Nevertheless  this  message.  In  spite  of  Its 
dreariness.  In  spite  of  lu  masses  of  words 
that  convey  no  Ideas  and  in  spite  of  the  good 
Intentions  that  wander  through  the  text  like 
homeless  orphans  In  a  crowd,  must  be  set 
as  a  historic  one. 

It  marts  the  first  time  that  a  President  of 
the  United  States  has  asked  the  Congress  to 
abandon  the  principles  on  which  oiu-  Amer- 
Icitn  state  was  founded  and  to  adopt  a  new 
set  of  principles  directly  repugnant  to  them. 

And  all  this  Is  the  more  remarkable  be- 
cause the  man  who  la  asking  for  socialism 
does  not  believe  in  aoclalism  and  does  not 
know  be  la  asking  for  it. 


•There  Is  no  other  agency  that  can.  No 
other  organization  has  the  scope  or  the  au- 
thority nor  is  any  other  p.gency  accounteble 
to  all  the  people." 

APPUIS    MARXIAN    CPEtD   TO    CNnXD    STATIS 

This  Is  a  dlrfct  proposal  that  the  Marxian 
creed — not  In  theory  but  as  It  has  woriced 
out  In  practice — shall  be  applied  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

This  means  that  they  must  be  submer.;ed 
as  indlvidual.<!  and  l}ecome  serfs  in  an  all- 
powerfuJ  sute.  living  o  dying  at  the  will  of 
the  politicians  who  are  In  control. 

That  was  the  kind  of  state  Mussolini  \>.as 
driven  Into  making  after  seizing  power  to 
rescue  his  country  from  chaos;  that  was  the 
sort  of  state  that  Hitler  was  driven  into 
making  after  seizing  power  to  bring  iils 
country  out  of  chaos. 

There  is  no  point  short  of  the  absolute  at 
which  a  government  can  stop  once  It  its- 
sumes  responsibUlty  for  the  economic  hea.  th 
of  Its  people 

That  Is  well  known  to  eveiy  modem  revo- 
lutionist. That  is  well  known  to  those  Ini.er 
circles  In  Washington  who  control  the  pup- 
pets holding  our  principal  offlces.  and  that 
Is  why  these  inner  circles,  as  has  Just  been 
pointed  out  In  the  series  The  Tragedy  of 
Truman,  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  «ay 
events  In  this  country  are  shaping  up. 

AOVOCATXa    CIO    PROOMM 

The  titular  ofllcers  of  the  adminlitrstlon 
•re  being  prwsed  to  ask  for  more  control,  on 
the  ground  that  more  control  now  will  mean 
less  control  later.  tvRCtly  th*  oppa«IU  Is 
the  csM. 

Ths  notion  that  a  price  rnntrnj  cb*-  b« 
held  until  the  artlclt  comM  Into  full  «uppl|r 
Is  naive,  but  the  promotion  of  the  thought 
Is  •inistsr.  for  any  arttele  on  which  there  u 
a  price  control  can  never  come  lnU»  larg* 
•upply,  b«cau*«  piiet  control  is  production 
control. 

The  President,  having  been  pcriuadrd  that 
thi?re  is  a  way  by  which  a  man  who  has  mort- 
gaged hla  property  o  the  hilt  and  ►pent  nil 
hla  money  can  keep  right  on  spending  by 
some  magic  creation  of  purchasing  power, 
has  naturally  accepted  the  program  of  Sidney 
HiUmans  PAC-CIO  crowd  who  hnng  this 
sort  of  feed  bag  in  front  of  their  tollowers. 

Therefore.  It  is  not  surprising  that  In 
his  message  he  demanded,  as  in  his  radio 
address,  the  adoption  of  the  full  PAC-CIO 
program  He  added  to  that  program  uni- 
versal training,  fact  Hnding.  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  unification  of  the  armed  services, 
and  a  couple  of  Items  having  to  do  with 
ship  sales  and  stock  piles. 

FACT    riNOING    DKTCXS    ABBITBATION 

He  had  no  answer  whatsoever  to  the  nenr- 
revolutlon  In  which  this  country  now  finds 
itself— a  long-range,  socialistic  program  and 
the  reiteration  of  his  strange  belief  that  the 
fac:s  are  lacking  in  the  present  labor  dis- 
putes. 

The  fact-finding  bodies  thus  far  appointed 
have  not  proved  to  be  Impartial  commit- 
tees and  through  their  seeming  dominance 
by  labor  unions  are  doing  the  country  a 
real  disservice  by  postponing  the  day  when 
arbitration  on  a  plane  of  high  integrity  can 
be  brought  Into  l)eing 

Ihe  President.  In  his  discission  of  foreign 
policy,  chooses  to  Ignore  that  through  the 
UNO  we  have  all  but  shifted  our  State  De- 
partment to  Moscow  and.  although  we  may 
weep  over  our  fate  of  small  nations,  we  can 
do  nothing  about  them. 

In  the  Budget  message,  as  In  his  treatment 
of  the  domestic  issues,  the  President  Ignore* 
the  fundamentals  and  elaborates  the  trlvial- 
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Ities.  He  propose*  to  balance  the  budget, 
not  by  limiting  the  expenditures,  but  by 
drawing  on  funds  already  In  hand. 

HIGH     TAXZS    CRUSH     INCSNmC 

He  says  nothing  about  really  funding  the 
debt  but  polnU  with  pnde  to  an  Interest 
rate  so  low  that  Individuals  wiU  not  buy 
Oovernmeut  bonds  as  investments.  The 
bonds  will  thus  remain  In  the  banks  sup- 
porting a  stupendous  money  supply  lor  in- 
flation. 

And  he  gives  no  hope  that  taxes  may  be 
reduced  to  a  point  where  It  wUl  pay  a  man 
to  venture  and  to  earn. 

It  is  a  strange  message,  in  *hnt  It  t&kfs 
nowhere  into  account  the  sti'te  ol  liberty 
in  our  Union. 

The  President  speaks  not  at  all  of  the 
pligh*  of  the  ordinary  citizen  who.  If  he  Is 
a  union  member,  has  been  deprived  of  most 
of  his  citizenship  by  liis  union  leaders;  or. 
If  he  Is  In  business  for  himself.  Is  being 
crushed  by  union  wages,  rules,  ta>:es,  and 
price  controls;  or.  If  he  Is  a  white-collar  man. 
Is  being  pushed  about  by  everyone. 

The  message  might  weU  be  entitled:  "A 
manual  of  what  not  to  do  If  the  United 
States  Is  to  re»uuie  Its  status  as  a  great  and 
free  nation."  As  such  It  is  a  challenge  to  the 
Congress. 


D«  CcDsressmen  Driak? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  wAsnxMOTOM 
IN  TWR  HOU8B  OF  RVRMEtfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  January  29, 194$ 

Mr.  COFFEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ha* 
I^Mti  much  dlocuMiion  In  the  public  print 
an  to  whether  Congreiuanen  aie  tieavy 
drlnktiM.  My  friend.  Jack  PoUack.  dla- 
CUMMM  the  matter  In  the  January  1046 
iMHM  of  Thif  Month  maKUtine,  There 
■re  arr^umenii  pro  and  con.  Here  are 
Jack  Polluck's  own  observatlonii: 

so  COMOaSMMCM   DRINKT 

(By  Jack  H    Pollack) 

An  aicrhoile  bomb  dropped  on  Capitol  Hill 
recently  when  a  physician — who  happened 
to  be  a  Federal  employee — was  quoted  as 
Buying  that  Congress  was  overbrimming  with 
liquor-loving  legislators.  Some  lawmakers, 
he  audaciously  if  somewhat  imprudently 
charged,  were  unmistakable  alcoholics. 
Others,  borderline  cases.  Result:  demon 
rum  made  the  people's  representatives  rude, 
vulgar,  aggressive,  forgetful,  and  a  pi-ey  to 
lobbyists. 

This  view  of  Congress  was  put  forward  by 
a  capable  pnycfaiatri&t  on  tlie  staff  of  St. 
XUzabftlis  Hospital,  a  Washington  instrtu- 
tlon  Bupporterl  by  congret'slonal  funds.  The 
mild-mannered.  35-year-old  Dr.  Michael  M. 
Mdler.  told  the  United  Press  that  liquor  is 
a  "major  factor  in  Congress,  and  exercises 
a  OKXt  damaging  effect  on  legislation."  In 
the  bwNl's  iutoxicailng  Idiom,  lawmakers 
"put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal 
away  their  braiiis." 

Behold  these  Scottish  syaoptonu.  Dr.  Mil- 
ler contends.  Don't  Congressman  tend  to 
repeat  their  words  and  ideas  again  and  again? 
Aren't  they  crude  and  twUlgerent  in  their 
ahamelecs  filibusters  and  home-brewed  de- 
bt* tes? 

Not  one  to  discriminate  against  our  legisla- 
tive public  servants.  Dr.  Miller  simultane- 
ously denounced  the  august  State  Depart- 
ment and  United  States  Diplomatic  Corps 
for  being  •'stuffy  with  drunks." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  tlie  State  Depart- 
ment hanghtUy  ignored  the  innuendo — even 
though  It  was  rumored  not  long  ago  It  had 


requested  an  addftlonsl  three-qtiarters  of  a 
million  dollars  apf>roprlatlon  to  stock  Its 
embassies'  cellars  abroad.  At  the  same  time. 
our  more  sensitive  solons.  rubbing  their 
bleary  eyes,  spoke  up — and  booted  their  ciitlc 
out  of  a  job. 

Derylng  that  there  were  dipsomaniacs  un- 
der the  dome,  our  sober  statesmen  scoffed 
at  the  slur.  Even  the  upper  Chamber's  lead- 
ing dry.  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  rushed  to 
his  colleagues'  defenae.  Conceding  that 
some  of  his  thirstier  confere«s  raiaed  the  el- 
bow unduly — and  of  that  he  roundly  disap- 
proved— the  octogenarian  Kansau  conclud- 
ed. "I  doubt  that  it  Interferes  with  tlielr 
services." 

Notwithstanding,  nayssyers  contend  that 
some  lawmakers  get  so  dnmk  at  some  par- 
ties thrown  by  a  famous  Washington  hostess 
or  at  their  own  poker  games  tliat  they  are 
absent  at  roll  call  votes  the  following  day. 
Press  gallery  cynics  tell  of  one  tipsy  sutes- 
roan  who  must  be  ptriodically  dragged  out 
of  the  Chamber  to  the  recuperative  cloak- 
room couch.  Drew  Pearson  recetitly  mn&e 
public  the  dipscmaula  of  an  ex-Senator — 
a  fact  long  known  to  Capitol  Insiders 

Similarly,  suspicious  souls  pc^nt  out  that 
the  House  of  RepresenUUves'  breaklast 
menu — under  "pick-ups" — recommends  Bro- 
mo  Seltzer,  aspirin,  and  bicarbonate;  and  that 
Dr.  George  W.  Calver.  congressional  phyi<l- 
clan,  In  his  ten  commandments  of  health  Is- 
sued to  his  legislative  patients,  tirgcs  them 
to  "drink  plentifully."  but  adds  in  his  own 
handwriting,  as  an  afterthought  "of  water." 

Obviously,  there  Is  more  than  one  Member 
of  iiie  Houhe  and  the  Senate  who  drinks  loo 
much.  Since  the  Republic  was  founded,  that 
has  been  so.  Alrohollc  abtmes  led  to  the 
removal  of  the  law*  saloon  bar  In  the  Capitol 
In  1IW»— Just  KM  It  was  the  eareiwni  of  Tsm- 
majiy  pohtirlans  that  led  to  the  closing  ot 
the  New  York  City  Mtoons  nn  etertlon  day. 

Nei'ertheieMi.  many  leffiaUtorR  art  genuine 
ts«U)tMl#rs,  while  uthern  will  jtMt  take  an 
neoMtonai  sip  In  emnpany  Rarl  WlUm,  tbe 
New  York  >tmi»  H-reprnMlble  salot^n  MtlMr, 
lUtiully  repdrte  UMrt  aeverat  yean  ago  a 
WMhifiKtM)  eteetrtekm  fUNefeetl  eeme  jrirtnc 
m  a  Senator's  ofRce  late  nna  aftarnoAi,  A 
man  be  mistook  for  »  rlerk  asked.  "How 
would  you  like  to  sample  sotna  of  th*  B«n«- 
tor**  private  sUxk?  "  The  eleetrlctan  happily 
oblifMl  ana  on  the  way  out  murmured  to  a 
secretary.  -That  was  a  helluva  nice  fella  who 
gave  me  that  drink.  Good  thing  the  Senator 
did  nut  catch  us." 

*TThat  was  the  Senator,"  was  the  reply, 
'Senator  Truman." 

Still,  as  a  group.  Congressmen  are  a  pretty 
temperate  bunch.  Businessmen,  militarists, 
and  newspapermen  nre  as  great  if  not  greater 
dnmkards.  Some  tycoons  and  Junior  execu- 
tives, especially  in  urban  areas,  wovild  be  lost 
Without  that  5  o'clock  cocktail.  Army  and 
Navy  officers,  even  In  peacetime,  are  heavy 
drinkers.  And  Journalists,  chiefly  those  frus- 
trated by  difficult  editors  and  publishers,  as- 
sert themselves  on  the  rosy  cup. 

UnqtiestJonably.  a  handful  of  lawmakers — 
even  as  .several  million  fellow  Americans — 
drink  more  than  Is  good  for  them.  One  Con- 
greasman  with  high  blood  pressure  drinks 
because  his  doctor  tells  him  to.  Another 
elder  statesman,  when  In  Bacchus'  arms,  will 
make  leas  sense  than  when  sober.  And  I 
remember  crying  In  my  beer  with  one  of  our 
ablest  lawmakers  shortly  after  a  bin  that  he 
had  tbromn  his  heart  and  soul  into,  was 
callously  voted  down.  Pouring  himself  a 
drink,  he  bitterly  toasted,  "To  my  colleagues. 
May  they  some  day  leain  the  meaning  of 
democracy." 

However,  Dr.  Miller  is  mistaken  if  be  be- 
lieves alcohol  changes  votes.  Whether  for 
good  or  evil,  the  legislative  Is  too  slow-mov- 
ing a  process  to  be  Berlously  affected  by 
liquor.  Rarely  Is  there  a  surprise  vote.  Be- 
cause most  leglPlstors  vote  according  to  party 
lines,  economic  pessures.  or  sectional  preju- 
dices, Capitolists  can  and  do  predict  votes 


long  before  they  are  cast.  Important  rotes 
are  cotuited  weeks  before  the  regular  floor 
vote. 

Questioned  about  this.  Dr.  Miller  explained 
that  although  the  United  Press  story  had 
misquoted  him.  he  strongly  believed  that 
those  who  blocked  constructive  social  legis- 
lation, especially  the  Irresponsible  filibuster^ 
ers.  were  the  real  drtiuka  In  the  Congress. 

Yet  the  prospect  of  a  blngeleas  legislative 
body  U  unfortunately  not  hopeful,  if  hutory 
Is  any  guide.  Not  only  General  Grant  but 
even  the  founding  fathers  were  ikji  aveise 
to  a  bit  of  carousing.  AfUr  all.  they  lived 
in  an  era  when  corn  liquor  was  pleutliul, 
gin  the  washerwoman's  drink,  and  aa  out^ 
raged  citlaenry  rose  up  to  haras*  President 
George  Washington,  protesting  the  liquor  tax 
daring  the  Whisky  Rebellion. 

Society's  attitude  toward  inebriety  ha* 
varied  from  age  to  age.  liledieval  moralist* 
l>eld  that  no  mortal  was  really  drunk  •* 
long  as  he  could  differentiate  a  man  from  a 
haystack.  In  oiu-  own  day.  far  more  is  re- 
quired. The  lesponsibii ivies  ot  our  law- 
makers are  too  great  to  take  a  cljance  on 
tippling.  Dr.  Miller's  outburst  may  hav* 
come  In  the  nick  of  time  to  make  us  aware 
of  the  extent  of  these  respoosibUlties. 

Meanwhile,  wiser.  Jobless  Dr.  Miller  con- 
tinues his  aloolkollc  crusade.  He  lost  nis  Job 
in  CleveUnd  because  his  iiirr— ful  clinic 
iougbt  the  penal  treatment  of  aleoboJ)  •*  in 
the  house  of  eorrertion  there.  Rather  ilMn 
»«end  dally  drinkers  to  prison  or  the  Inaan* 
asylum.  Dr.  Miller  urges  special  elltuc*  with 
a  medical  psychotherapy  and  socUl  rehabili- 
tation prognuB. 

At  pr**«nt  b*  t*  trying  to  opea  a  prl* 
vate  clinic  to  aid  alcuhnilc*.  Ommnmmm, 
Htste  DeparttxMnt  •mpiofm,  uui  all  otiMr*. 
writoms. 


UNO:  WekMM  If  We»Ulie»ter 


EXTENSION  OF  RIOdARXS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  wtw  ToiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBFKMBWTATIVI 

Wednesday ,  January  30,  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House.  I  in- 
sert in  the  Cokcressicnai,  Record  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Standard- 
Star  published  at  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y, 
on  Wednesday,  January  9.  1946,  entitled 
"UNO:  Welcome  to  Westchester": 

Vno:    WELCOME    TO    WESTCHEffTXa 

To  the  members  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization Headquarters  Site  Selection  Com- 
mittee who  fiew  over  Westchester  this  morn- 
ing tend  who  return  tomorrow  itx  a  nKMre  In- 
timate Inspection  of  potential  sites.  West- 
chestei  extends  hearty  and  sincere  greeting* 
of  welcome. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Westchester  Ins  avail- 
able any  site  which  will  measure  up  lully 
to  the  yardstick  of  qiialiflcatlons  set  up  by 
the  UNO  Interim  CoDimlttee  on  HeaiSquurters 
of  the  Preparatory  Commi-ssion.  particularly 
If  permanent  installations,  as  mentioned,  re- 
quire from  40  to  50  square  miles.  That  rep- 
resents roughly  about  one-tenth  of  the  en- 
tire county.  But  If  the  UMO  can  *cale  down 
the  geographical  dimensions  rt  its  perma- 
nent site,  we  believe  the  county  meets  ctfijc- 
tively  other  standard*. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  choice  of  head- 
quRTters,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  be 
in  Westchester,  we  wish  the  visiting  Com- 
mission members  to  know  that  our  real  in- 
terest lies  in  the  success  of  United  Nations 
That  comes  first. 
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to  other  essential  criteria  as 
by   the  Interim  Committee,   we 
the  UNO  that  here  In  Westchester 
Qnd    the   desired    accessibility    to 
t  large  through  proximity  to  Ne* 
air  and  steamship  lines,  through 
Ine  system  of  parkways,  and  cur 
ilrpcrt.    Too.  they  will  find  exccl- 
condltlons.  favorable  cultural 
surroundlhgs.  high  public  serv'.ce  standards, 
adeqvate  educational,  health,  and  rccre- 
(fclltties.      These    are    all    desirable 
set  down  by  the  commute*  en 
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conformity  with  the  committee  s 

>f  qualifications,  the  UNO  will  fled 

local  sentiment,  throiuth  pub- 

and  an  independent  press,  which 

in  support  of  tba  goais  of  that 

We  have  no  iaotetlonlat  grntip 

we  are  abaolutrlT  free 

auelal    or   aeonomle   or    p  iIIiumI 

which   miKht  sack   tn   tnfluenca 

ind  we  parmit  no  legal  dlaabllUiaa 

social    iiawf  JaaiiuMa   oo   tba 

race  or  rattfiaB. 

tba  two  ipMMt  Maa  MMMacatf. 

In  Naniaoa  or  ■— liwood  wati  tn 

t.  ba  to*  mmU,  aa  appaara 

■4ar  praatiitif  mantlonai  ra* 

aa  to  mt,  «•  mmt^H  tha  OlfO 

might  wall  mmmm  •»  mm  In* 

Waat«baaiar  HMl  Mljoimag  fair* 

Ml  OHMMSMaut.  Including  tba 

af  tba  towns  of  Nortti 

lAouBdrMiga  and  the  northern  por* 

Obunty,  naar  the  RoMod  Hill 

Oraaawteh. 

area  there  ara  mKBf  aquara  nlioa 

atad.  with  oaaaaqvant  laaa  hard* 

displacement    of    any     larga 

homes;  there  Is  immediate  prox- 

county  airport  at  Rye  Lake,  adja- 

Memtt  and  Hutchinson   River 

and   lese  than   an   hour  away   la 

City      There  UNO  would  have  all 

of  remote  privacy,  beautiful 

.  and  yet  t>e  within  reach  of  the 

1.  educational,  and  cultural  otTer- 

Connecticut,   and   the 


Veatcbacter  be  unable  to  offer  any 

p^muuMnt  haadquartars.  wa  suggest 

ittea  the  desirability  of  tempo- 

here  while  the  permanent  home 

constructed.     Ttien  would  be  a\'alla- 

temporary  purposes  the  West- 

ty  Center  tt  White  Plains,  the 

a  few  minutes  away,  golf  and 

jbs  for  lodging  or  recreation,  and 

tran:  portatlon  to  New  York  City. 

event,  regardlaas  of  where  or  why 
permanent  or  tamporary   headquarters 
we  wish  to  emphasize  West- 
support  of  the  program  which 
a  war-waarlad  world.    We    are 
this  area  baa  ranataied  within  the 
down     sone     sel«tlvlty     through 
of  many  of  the  high  standards  the 
I'omralttee    has   established      And 
without  stint  or  reservation  our 
support   here    in    Westchester   of 
ton  and  press  as  UNO  marctaca 
vely  toward  tne  goals  of  penna- 
(or  which  civilization  yearns. 
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Uq  Tsrtal  Military  Trainiaf 


[ON  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HpN.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TXNNassn 

OF  THE  UWITBD  STATB8 

Fjf^bnMrjf  1  (legislative  day  of 
January  Hi,  1946 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  I  ast 
consent  to  place  in  tbe  Ap« 
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f  n  iajf. 


sn  WART. 


pendix  of  the  Congeessional  Ricord  an 
address  made  by  Dr.  Alexander  Guerry, 
president  of  the  University  of  the  South, 
on  the  subject  of  Universal  Military 
Training,  a  subject  which  is  at  this  time 
of  vital  importance  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. This  address  was  made  before  the 
Rotary  Club  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  on 
December  27,  1945. 

Dr.  Guerry.  who  was  at  one  time  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Chattanooga, 
located  in  that  city,  has  been  at  the  head 
of  the  University  of  the  South  at 
Sewanee  which  is  on  top  of  Cumberland 
Mjuntain  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  for  several 
years  and.  under  his  guidance  and  lead- 
ership, this  university  has  grown  and  has 
become  more  and  more  prominent 
among  the  outstanding  schools  of  the 
country. 

Or.  Ouerry  had  two  sons  in  the  last 
World  War.  both  of  whom  dUllnguUhcd 
IhemMlvca  on  mora  thnn  OCM  occasion. 

Hh  words  on  tba  subjMt  of  Unlvrraal 
Miltiary  Training  are  worthy  of  moat 
serums  connideratlon  and  mttfitallon. 
Mf  ta  not  only  one  of  tha  outstanding 
•ilWAtors  of  the  Natiun  but  is  an  alert 
Mi4  tf«tp  thinker.  I  hope  that  this  ad- 
dTMs  of  his  will  be  universally  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  choice  Is  not  between  universal  peace- 
time military  trulntng  and  unpreparedness. 
The  choice  is  between  compulsory  universal 
peacetime  training  and  some  other  manner 
by  which  our  Nation  can  tie  prepared  ade- 
quately to  defend  herself  and  to  preserve  the 
paace  And  for  these  purposes  our  country 
shoiUd  be  prepared. 

The  choice  Is  not  t>etween  peacetime  con- 
scription and  unpreparvdness  because  pre- 
paredness can  be  accomplished  by  other 
meatui  than  a  compulsory  universal  training 
law.  "This  other  maans  la  volunteer  enlist- 
ments and.  If  necessary,  a  selective  service  act 
to  keep  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  at  the 
streogth  deemed  essential  Selective  Serv- 
ice can  operate  to  produce  the  personnel  of 
an  army  of  500.000  or  10.000.000.  the  same 
for  the  Navy.  It  Is  much  better  to  have 
an  adequate  army,  air  force,  and  navy 
from  volunteers  plus  Selective  Service,  when 
and  if  Selective  Service  la  nacaaaary.  than 
to  Initiate  now  tinlvaraa]  paaeetlma  train- 
ing. It  Is  better  because  we  have  now  a  line 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  SelacUva  Service.  To  maintain  otir 
armed  forces  at  whatever  strength  Is  con- 
sidered advisable  and  as  long  as  desirable  Is 
a  natural  and  essenthU  procedure. 

It  aaems  imnecessary  and  imwlse  for  this 
country  to  break  now  with  its  traditions  and 
Its  conviction  over  the  years  regarding  peace- 
time conscription  iikI  to  aaabark  at  once 
upon  a  program  of  universal  mUlUry  train- 
ing with  its  Inevitable,  far-reaching  con- 
sequences, before  we  see  the  pattern  of  peace, 
before  we  obaerve  the  effectiveness  of  the 
United  Nations  Organisation  ir  Ita  efforts 
to  keep  the  peace  and  to  prevent  aggraaalon, 
bafore  wa  play  oiir  part  tn  attempting  to 
maka  tba  UNO  an  effective  agency  for  the 
purpoaaa  for  which  It  was  created,  and  befora 
«•  know  more  about  the  use  of  atomic  energy 
and  the  relation  of  atomic  energy  to  a  pro- 
gram ot  national  preparedneaa  and  to  war 
ItaaU. 

The  Army  can  hava  anmigh  aoUtlan  for 
effective  preparedneaa  Including  occupation 
duty  overseas,  through  the  proceaa  of  volun- 
teer enllstmenu.  In  my  Judgment.  If  the  Army 
as  a  career  and  as  a  temporary  occupation  la 
made  more  attractive.  This  could  be  brought 
about  by  better  pay  and  more  particularly 
by  an  improved  pragram  ot  ganaral  and  Toca- 


t:onal  education,  recreation,  and  athletic 
sports  at  every  Army  poet,  and  by  the  pro- 
vldmg  of  homaa  for  the  families  of  enlisted 
men  at  or  naar  each  Army  base. 

On  the  other  band.  If  such  a  program 
falls  to  secure  the  required  nimiber  of  sol- 
diers, a  selective-service  law  could  prcduca 
the  additional  men.  The  additional  numt>er 
needed  might  be  very  small  Certainly  It 
would  be  better  to  call  these  Into  the  serv- 
ice through  impartial  selection  than  to  put 
the  whole  Nation  under  a  universal -tralnlna 
law.  * 

The  same  procedure  would  be  In  effect  for 
the  Navy.  It  u  my  opinion,  however,  that 
the  Navy  feels  It  can  secure  sufficient  per- 
sonnel through  the  volunteer  method,  and 
that  the  Navy  lii  not  particularly  Interested 
In   compulsory   universal   military   training. 

Surely  the  only  jtutiflable  reason  for  peace- 
time conscription  Is  that  It  U  a  military 
necessity,  and  peacetime  conscription  is  not 
a  military  Moaasliy.  If  I  believed  II  wrie. 
I  wr^utd  support  It. 

furthermorff.  it  u  tuti  an  a/i*'i«>'*  means 
of  natkmal  d#f ansa.    As  hiKh  >  «pokr«. 

man  have  — ^^-'ly  uiHt  rep^-mrmy  potntad 
out,  iha  r  rrny  who  might  atiaek  tia 

Would  stria*  vi^iuMiut  warning  and  with  hia 
full  might  in  sn  sffint  to  win  the  war  rlglit 
at  tba  start.  Aa  llM  BMpoAanu  of  univ*f 
•al  military  tralntflf  iMve  proclaimed  lima 
and  again.  In  the  event  of  another  war 
America  may  not  have  tha  time  to  prepare 
herself  for  battle  as  she  hnd  (or  World  War  I 
and  World  War  II.    ThU  is  quite  true. 

And  It  sll  goes  to  show  that  what  is  neces- 
sary as  long  as  there  may  be  the  danger  of 
war  U  an  army,  a  navy,  and  an  air  force  of 
the  minimum  but  sufficient  strength,  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  men  who  are  mak- 
ing a  career  of  the  mUltary  or  making  the 
military  their  occupation  for  a  period  of 
three  or  more  years  an  army,  a  navy,  and  an 
air  force  cumpoaed  of  men  skilled  and  train- 
ed In  the  modern  Instruments  and  weapons 
of  war  and  possessing  the  most  modem  In- 
struments and  weapons  of  war. 

In  the  19S0  s  and  in  particular  In  his  book. 
The  Army  of  th-  Future.  General  De  Gaulla 
emphasized  the  necvslty  of  armed  forces 
carefiUly  trained,  equipped  with  modern 
weapons  and  ready  to  fight  at  the  drop  of  the 
hat  and  minimized  the  value  of  France's 
program  of  universal  military  training.  It 
Is  my  belief  that,  if  we  enact  a  military  train- 
ing law.  we  will  have  both  peacetime  con- 
scription and  an  army.  navy,  and  air  force 
of  approximately  the  same  strength  as  with 
or  without  universal  training. 

Millions  of  18-year-olds  in  training  or 
millions  of  reserves,  men  trained  In  1  year 
of  a  compulsory  universal  military  pro- 
gram, probably  will  not  play  au  Important 
part,  poaalbly  not  any  part,  in  a  war.  If  an- 
other war  comes,  that  wlU  be  fought  to  a 
finish  with  a  deadllneas  and  a  swiftness  be- 
yond Imagination. 

If,  however,  reserves  are  or  may  be  Impor- 
Unt  or  nece«ary  to  tha  aecurlty  of  pur 
Nation  In  war  or  peace,  the  present  ROTO 
program  ahuuld  be  continued  and  expanded 
and.  m  particular,  the  program  of  the  sum- 
mer civilian  military  training  camps,  under 
Army  supervision,  known  as  the  CMTC, 
should  be  revived,  improved  and  greatly  ex- 
panded. Theaa  two  Toluntary  programs 
would  give  tha  country  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  reserves  with  valuable  military  ex- 
perience. 

Aa  civilian  aide  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
fsr  Tennessee,  I  was  actively  associated  with 
the  CMTC  for  about  20  years,  and  I  know 
the  tremaadoua  poaalblUtles  In  summer  mili- 
tary campa  aponsored  by  the  Wnr  Depart- 
ment. I  believe  that  a  very  large  numt>er  of 
boya  and  young  men  would  attend  camp  for 
one.  two  or  three  summers  during  the  hi^ 
school  and  collrge  days,  especially  If  a  small 
honorarium  «cre  paid  to  compete  with  sum- 
mer Jobs. 
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lust  as  necessary  as  an  adequate  army, 
navy,  air  force,  and  marine  corps  for  na- 
tional preparedness  and  Infinitely  more  Im- 
portant than  universal  military  traTnlng  are 
these  three  factors:  (1)  Constant  Improve- 
ment of  the  weapxins  and  Insti-uments  of 
war;  (2i  a  plan  for  the  Instant  mubillzation 
of  InduEtry  for  war:  and  (3)  the  pursuit  and 
encouragement  of  scientific  research,  not  sci- 
entific research  alone,  as  applied  to  war,  but 
general  scientific  research. 

My  chief  objection  to  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion Is  that  universal  peacetime  military 
training  will  change  the  chnractcr  of  the 
American  people.  To  draft  t>oys  and  men  for 
war  In  time  of  war  or  under  the  threat  of 
war  Is  one  thing.  To  compel  all  men  in  this 
country  at  a  given  age  to  spend  a  year  In 
military  training  In  peacetime  Is  quite  an- 
other thing.  This  will  lead,  beyond  any 
doubt,  to  regimentation  of  our  youth  and 
will  place  Oovernment  In  control  ot  all  the 
man  of  thW  country  lor  1  year  In  peacetime. 
This  will  ba  an  etiomotia  asteoMOB  of  tha 
fuiioti«m  and  power  of  govenittoat.  Tha 
ultimata  result  will  m/t  be  good. 

I'oiir  Mrgumimts  trftett  prraatttad  In  bahslf 
of  unlvertal  miiitary  ifHlnlng  should  be 
rrllirally  ittipmlsad,  Tha  first  la  that  util* 
tersal  nillitnry  training  will  ba  a  valuabia 
■Ml  MOMSsry  asparianra  In  dikcipiina,  Tha 
gtgewi  Is  that  tha  physlral  tltiiaas  uf  our 
youth  will  be  greatly  improved  by  universal 
mtlUury  trplnlnw  The  third  la  that  universal 
military  training  would  have  restrained  Oer- 
many  and  Japan  from  war.  The  fourth  Is 
that  universal  military  training  will  streiMlth- 
en  America's  foreign  policy. 

I  hear  on  all  sides  that  young  men  need 
dltclplme  p.nd  the  Army  and  Navy  can  give 
It  to  them.  Certainly  dlaclpllne  Is  necessary. 
But  discipline  should  come  through  the 
homo,  the  school,  the  coUeg*-,  and  the  church. 
and  not  throuRh  the  State.  When  we  turn 
to  the  State  foi  discipline  for  our  youth,  a 
free  society  has  failed.  If  our  youth  need 
dlrciplinc.  let  the  home,  the  school,  ard  the 
church  look  to  their  responsibility.  To  ask 
th«  Government  to  accomplish  what  the 
home,  the  EChrwl.  and  the  church  have  failed 
to  accomplish  Is  to  undermine  the  founda- 
tions of  a  self-reliant.  Independent  people, 
the  fuundatlcns  of  a  free  society.  Tlie  same 
about  universal  military  training  and  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  discipline  thtt  is 
needed  In  a  democracy  Is  sell-dlEClpline. 
Army  dlsclpilne  operates  as  a  control  of  the 
soldier  In  the  Array,  not  as  u  general  lu'.e 
lifter  he  leaves  trie  Army.  A  year  cf  uni- 
versal military  training  will  not  be  conducive 
In  tbe  long  run  to  discipline  or  self -discipline 
In  a  demorrncy. 

As  for  compulsory  military  training  and 
physical  fitness,  It  should  be  clear  to  every 
person  that  it  is  durlnR  aU  the  years  of  a 
boy's  ll.'e.  from  his  earliest  childhood,  that 
he  becomes  j  hyslcally  fit.  Proper  medical 
care,  proper  dental  attention,  nourishing 
food,  sunshine,  exercise,  sports,  and  proper 
living  conditions,  these  make  a  young  man 
physically  fit.  But  Ifs  a  process  over  the 
years.  The  age  of  18  is  too  late.  Our  young 
men  should  be  physically  fit.  We  can  make 
them  phj-slcally  fit  If  we  start  at  the  begin- 
nlne,  and  if  the  home,  the  school,  and  other 
agencies,  the  county,  the  municipality,  and 
State  departmenU  of  public  health  Join 
hands  for  the  promotion  and  development 
of  a  real  program  of  physical  fitness. 

Tbe  statement  has  been  made  often  by 
tha  advocates  of  universal  military  training 
that  Japan  would  not  have  attacked  Amer- 
ica or  that  Germany  would  not  have  gone 
to  war  U  America  had  been  carrying  on  a 
program  of  universal  military  training. 
This  may  be  true.  But  It  also  may  be  true 
that  Japan  might  not  have  attacked  Amer- 
ica or  Germany  might  not  have  gone  to 
war  If  the  United  States  had  maintained 
a  reasonably  adequate  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  properly  equipped  and  suppUed  with 
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modern  guns,  modern  instruments  of  wnr, 
modern  ships,  modern  planes,  or  If  the 
League  of  Nations  had  been  effective  when 
Germany  broke  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  or 
if  America  had  Joined  the  family  of  nations 
lor  the  purpose  of  preventing  aggression  and 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  world. 

This  word  with  regard  to  universal  mili- 
tary training  and  our  foreign  policy.  Be- 
fore we  inaugurate  universal  military  train- 
ing to  back  up  our  foreign  policy.  It  Is  urgent 
and  necessary  that  the  United  States  have  a 
definite  foreign  policy  which  it  consistently 
and  Intelligently  supports.  Lack  of  a  clear- 
cut  foreign  policy  to  which  thlc  country 
firmly  adhered  was  In  part  a  cause  of  the 
last  war.  As  for  the  relation  of  universal 
military  training  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
foreign  policy,  we  should  realize  that  It  haa 
certainly  been  demonstrated  that  our  armed 
might,  even  at  Its  very  peak,  has  had 
infiiifflrlent  relation  to  the  cfTectlvatiaaa  of 
our  foreign  (whry  or  t-o  the  respact  and 
ranard  of  other  nntlotis  for  our  vlrws  and 
our  pmltltm  III  Intarnatlonnl  affairs 

A  further  objeatloft  to  univrtsal  militi-ry 
training  la  that  ttie  UMerruptiett  '-'  '  '■-"« 
adueatlon  ts  bad,   iintailoti  i«  a  >  '»g 

egperlenea.  Tha  normal  procsM  i«  t/f  h  t>«>y 
io  go  direct  (rem  alamviitary  srhtNil  ut  UtU 
seliool,  from  htfli  i*ool  to  oollff*.  from  eol- 
logs  to  graduate  or  profesalonsi  wlioal,  Tlia- 
urettcully.  It  can  l>«  argued  thut  a  year  out  vt 
school  or  college  makes  a  boy  ur  young  man 
more  mature,  more  eager  and  mure  appra* 
dative  of  the  opportunity  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. Actually  It  does  not  turn  out  that  way. 
The  very  small  number  of  boys  In  high 
school  or  college  who  have  been  out  cf  schcol 
a  year  and  return  .  to  school  Is  and  ha.s  been 
proof  for  many,  many  years  that  Interiup- 
llon  of  one's  ducation  Is  anything  but  con- 
ducive to  his  return  to  school.  And  their 
records  do  not  indicate  that  their  absence 
has  bettered  their  scholastic  achievement 

If  I  am  charged  witii  prejudice  in  this  mat- 
ter because  I  am  a  college  president,  1  can 
only  say  that  1  am  certain  In  my  own  mir.d 
that  the  Interruption  cf  the  education  of 
boys  and  young  men  for  a  year  v;ill  have 
three  unfortimate  const quences:  (1)  That 
many  boys  and  youiig  men  will  not  continue 
their  education;  (21  that  cf  those  v/ho  tia 
continue  their  education,  fewer  will  go  to  ccl- 
leg3  and  the  professional  uihools,  more  to 
vocational  and  trade  schools,  the  country  Ict- 
ing  some  of  Its  best  material  for  a  general 
college  education  and  for  xhs  prcffsslons.  In- 
cluding scientists,  engineers,  technicians, 
atchltects.  artisU,  musicians,  as  well  as  phjsi- 
cians.  lawyers,  and  Ministers;  (3)  that  the 
level  of  academic  attainment  will  be  lower. 
What  a  country  needs  for  war  ard  peace 
Is  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  fine  Intellec- 
tual training,  who  possess  power  and  versa- 
tility of  the  mind.  That  is  the  reason  that 
the  lowering  of  the  level  of  Intellectual  at- 
tainment would  bs  a  great  misfortune.  Juet 
as  it  would  be  a  misfortune  to  have  fewer  or 
less  capable  men  in  the  sciences  and  In  the 
profes-sicns. 

One  of  the  dangers  of  universal  military 
training  is  thut  it  has  become  a  panncea  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Pass  a  law.  they 
seem  to  say.  lor  universal  mUitary  Ualning. 
and  we  will  have  discipline,  physical  fitness, 
and  better  education  for  our  youth,  prepared- 
ness, a  firm  foreign  policy,  eecuiity,  end 
lasting  peace.  These  objectives  will  not  be 
realized,  in  my  Judgment,  through  peacetime 
conscription,  but  by  otlier  wiser  and  more 
difficult  measures. 

If  It  Is  the  decision,  however,  of  cur  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  compulsory  universal  mili- 
tary training  law.  there  should  be  no  substi- 
tution of  ROTC  or  of  National  Guard  for  the 
year  or  a  portion  uf  the  year  of  prescribed 
military  training,  no  substitution  of  any 
other  kind  of  training  for  military  training, 
and  no  substitution  of  any  other  agency  for 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 


Thus  far  we  have  ditcussed  a  progrmn  of 
adequate  defense,  a  better  alternative  to  uni- 
versal military  training,  and  some  reasona 
against  peacetime  conscription.  Now.  let  us 
face  the  truth  of  some  other  vital  things,  the 
deeper  Issues. 

First,  universal  military  training  end  pre- 
paredness have  never  prevented  war.  At 
times  they  have  postponed  war.  At  times 
they  have  hastened  war.  Sometimes,  but  by 
no  means  aiwaj-s.  they  have  determined  tbe 
victor  But  they  have  never  preveiuod  war. 
and  they  never  will. 

Second,  the  next  war.  a  war  to  be  fought 
in  the  atomic  age  with  atomic  energy,  will 
be  incredibly  and  horribly  terrible.  It  will 
be  so  awful  that  another  wai'  will  probably 
destroy  civilisation.  If  It  dt>ee  not  destroy 
man.  It  may  drive  him  back  again  to  the 
dark  ages 

Third,  there  Is  and  It  saam^  that  %n  alt 
pMfeaMtMy  tlMre  oa«  Im  m  t  (in 

afataal  atodM  onorffy,    Mam  ■     ■  m 

delivvrad  attd  tiaad  in  a  httodiad  dtffarant 
ways, 

rourth,  natlmia  will  go  to  war  togsPdliw 
n(  the  tartor  or  ttie  ■OMSgqmBsas  of  war 
tiAteas  tliair  *dfeMlf»tf  H  MMie  aub)eot  to 
intaritattotiHl  law  and  to  an  tisney  to  eii' 
(orea  tha  hw,  a  world  oi|»»liailon  above 
the  nstluit 

Tha  Utiiiad  Natlona  Ofganlaatluti,  Interna* 
tiunsi  law,  tita  appUeatton  uf  tha  prtaeipla 
u(  law  betwaan  natloaa.  a  world  oourt  to 
tnterpiet  the  law  and  to  settle  dibputas  be- 
tween nations,  a  world  force  to  ei.fnic..  in- 
ternational law.  to  prevent  confl.  ug- 
gressicm  and  to  keep  the  peace,  mirsc  aie 
tbe  keys  to  security  tor  the  future  and  tha 
only  agencies  that  can  surely  prevent  war. 
While  we  remain  prepared  In  on  uncertain 
world  we  mi;st  strive  toward  thf-se  goals 
for  our  own  salvation  and  the  salvation  of 
the  world 

If  we  say  that  we  cannot  surrender  any 
portion  cf  cur  sovereignty  to  international 
law.  a  world  court  and  a  v.-orld  organization, 
we  must  accept  this  inevitable  result:  the 
surrender  of  freedom  as  we  have  known  it. 
the  suriendcr  of  freedom  to  a  greater  degree 
than  vvoulc  come  through  a  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  our  sovereignty,  the  lo>s  <jf  per- 
so  lal  liberty  as  we  have  cherished  It.  Inrreaa- 
Ing  regulation  and  cxintrol  ot  our  Uvea  in 
civilian  as  well  as  in  military  matters  in 
order  to  be  prepared  and  ready  as  far  as 
possible  in  every  way  for  the  war  that  will 
hang  over  our  heads  like  the  sword  of 
Camoclej>  and,  in  the  ei::d,  is  certain  to  came. 


r.I'ssouri  Valley  Autl:ority 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

OF  MIBSOtTU 

I!J  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  January  17.  1946 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State  are  very  much  inter- 
ertecl  in  the  development  of  the  Missouri 
River  Valley.  Recently  the  Governor  of 
the  State  appointed  an  ofiflcial  commis- 
sion to  invesUgate  various  plans  offered 
for  the  improvement  of  the  valley.  One 
of  the  commissioners,  Mr.  P.  V.  Heinkel, 
who  is  president  of  one  of  our  great  farm 
organizations,  has  made  an  excellent  and 
a  comprehensive  report  on  this  matter. 
I  ask  unsnimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port of  the  commission  and  the  appended 
reijort  of  Mr.  Heinkel  printed  ia  tbe 
Appendix  of  the  Recoeo. 
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tkal  conatmettOB  of  reaer- 
Htoaoari  piupi— d  and  in- 
the  axithovlaed  Pldi-aioan  plan  be 
until   tboaa  faatwaa  of    Uie   pUa 
again  reviewed. 
tliat  there   :s  a  neceaaltT  for  a 
control.  dcTelopment.  and  utili- 
Lbe  water  reaourccs  of  xXut  Mlsaourl 


that  TiattfaMil  action  In  derelop- 
water   raaourOM   la   Justitted   oniy 
th^re    aia    fiaiHalata    cfaaracteriatics 
to  fueaat  aaeaaMful  development 
Indiwtry  under  State  lawi  or  by 
or  aubdlTlsloBe  thereof, 
reeitenlae  that  basin -wide  coordinated 
ai  d  maximum  practicable  utihaaUon 
resources.  Including  converakai  oC 
water  power   into   pooled  electric 
available  for  public  use  at  the  cost  d. 
is    sound    public    policy.      Wa 
that  thta  cannot   be  successfully 
undertake    by    IndlvldtiaU,   local   or    State 
or  by  private  Industry.    We  be- 
this  utUlaatloa  of  any  river  baatn 
and  not  national  tn  scope.    How- 
believe  that  tt  could  be  properly 
to  be  executed  bv   a  regloaal  au- 
ted  far  and  restricted  tO  tbe  ac- 
int  of  that  specific  purpose.    Thus 
ws  agree  that  tt  would  not  con- 
aa    Invasion    Into   the   fields   of   en- 
hefetof ore  reserved  under  our  form  of 
for  deTelofSBcnt  of  resoiirccs  by 
private  Industry  or  by  State  or 
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r.U.  8T*TMf«XT 

(By  F.  V.  Helnkel) 


Icqutrles  of  scoNa  of  paeple   In 

walks   of   life,    snd    during    the 

X  baard  not  one  single  comphUrt 

ukyaaa  Urtng  within  the 

mayon.  goaantoca.  buslne»- 

tazl  drivers,  laborers,  bankers, 

o^auufacturers.     Republicans     and 

agreed  that  TVA  has  been  a 

Influence  for  good  In  their  region, 

of  them  admitted  that  thev  had 

TVA  rroan  Its  tuoaptlmi  untU  Its 

proved   thtlr  oppoaltlon    to    be 


ins.  a  banker-farmer  of  Bunts- 

:yplcally  stated  the  case     He  sd- 

fought  7TA  from  start  to  finish 

that  he  objected  to  Govern - 

ta  hnsiaaa  of  any  kind.     But 

approves.   **XX  ttitfe  la  anything  vrong 


grounds 


wtth  tt  I  cant  Ond  It."  he  saM.  and  added. 
"I  don't  believe  the  job  could  have  hem  dona 
without  sn  Authcrlty- 

COtmty  Agent  Mitchell,  of  Madison  OMmty. 
Ala.,  said.  "We  consider  TVA  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  thJa  county."  Editor  Ryndon.  of 
the  Chattanooga  Times,  whose  paper  oppueed 
TVA  tn  the  beflnnUig.  said  the  Authority 
has  been  "so  modeet  and  seU-efladng  that 
the  sverage  perani  doaent  reaUas  It  Is 
around."  He  said  farther  that  the  Army 
engineers  had  tinkered  with  the  rtver  for  a 
hundred  years,  but  only  store  TVA  came 
have  there  been  satisfactory  re«ulta  la  tha 
way  of  flood  control  at  ChattaiMmga. 

T.  J  Cottingbara.  a<  Decatur.  Ala  .  who  Is 
president  of  a  chain  of  14  banks  in  north 
Alabams.  snd  who  also  bitterly  opyosul  TVA 
In  the  tiegitming.  declared:  "TTie  outstand- 
ing result  of  TVA  has  been  the  Improved 
social  and  economic  condition  of  the  people 
la  the  valley  • 

John  A  Caddell.  a  lawyer,  is  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerre  at  Decatur.  Ala., 
and  be  was  aaked  If  the  people  of  the  region 
generally  approve  of  TVA  becaiise  of  the  re- 
sults obtained,  or  because  it  is  a  "Santa 
Claus"  propoeitlon  with  them.  His  indig- 
nant reply  was  that  It  is  not  a  "Santa  Glaus" 
proposttion — "We  are  going  to  pay  it  (the 
money)  all  back,  plua  develop  the  valley." 
(NoTK.— TVA  expecu  to  amortize  the  debt  In 
about  30  years'  time.) 

A  dairy  fanner  In  Catoosa  Cbunty.  Ga . 
satd.  "The  profireas  we  have  mada  with  TVA 
over  the  past  10  years  has  t>ean  astounding 
to  me,"  while  another  one  said.  "The  TVA 
people  sre  the  nicest  people  »-e  have  ever 
dealt  with." 

Every  one  of  the  governors  (rf  the  seven 
States  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  has  xuxiuall- 
fiedty  endorsed  TVA  "The  nghts  and  Inter- 
ests of  the  several  States."  they  told  the  8t. 
Lou's  Poct-Dtrpatch.  "have  t>een  strength- 
ened by  operations  of  the  Autliorlty  "  We. 
the  MlSMJurl  commission,  found  that  the 
Authority  cooperates  with  and  works  through 
existing  governmental  agencies  by  means  of 
contracts  mutually  agr«>ed  upon 

Pwhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all 
about  TVA.  particularly  when  considering  its 
scope  snd  the  magnitude  of  Its  tai<k.  Is  that 
It  has  won  such  universal  approval.  Noth- 
ing short  of  the  prodoetton  of  great  beneflu 
to  the  people,  plus  fair  dealings  to  all,  could 
hav<>  brought  about  such  a  result. 

Flectrlc  power:  What  are  some  of  the  ac- 
comp'tshmentjt?  Perhaps  foremost  have 
been  the  ravings  In  electric  bills  and  the  ex- 
panjton  of  the  use  of  electricity.  Consum- 
ers served  by  the  130  municipal  and  coop- 
erative distributors  of  TVA  power  are  saving 
an  estimated  911.000,000  per  year  on  their 
electric  bills  as  compared  with  the  coat  of 
electricity  under  rates  previously  In  effect. 
POr  example:  In  the  TVA  area  prior  to  TVA 
service,  the  cost  of  residential  service  aver- 
aged atMHit  5.7  eeota  per  kllowatt-bour:  in 
the  13  montha  endtng  April  SO.  194&.  the 
average  coat  was  1.87  ctnu  per  kilowatt- 
hour. 

In  the  area  now  served  by  TVA  power  pro- 
duction of  electricity  has  grown  from  about 
1 .000.000  kUowatt-hoars  In  1999  to  more  tlian 
10.000.000,000  kUowatt-hovs  annually  at 
present.  While  about  three-quarters  a<  tha 
total  has  been  need  during  the  amergancy  for 
war  pvupoaes,  residential  users  have  increased 
their  consumption  of  electricity  from  abottt 
000  kUcwatt-hours  each,  on  ttie  averace.  In 
1939,  to  an  average  of  1.713  kilowatt-hours 
per  customer  In  the  12  months  ended  April 
30.  IMS.  Ob  99  of  the  syataaa  averafla 
exceeded  9jno  kilowatt-hours  In  tha  calei 
}-car  ltM4.  ranging  as  high  as  3;}00  kilowatt- 
hours  per  customer.  The  anmber  of  reai- 
dential  consumcra  haa  aJao  increased  frotn 
235.000  in  1939  to  498i)00  at  pcaatat.  Aa  soon 
as  war  demands  end.  the  paopla  are  lookicg 
forward  to  a  much  greater  nipailad  use  «l 
clectxicUy,  such  as  heating  thatar 


tha  use  of  an  kinds  at  alactrle  appUaaees.  to- 
gather  with  a  mara  addaapasad  vm  la  in- 
QUstry. 

Itavl|atlonr  Low  water  raten  hare  been  at- 
tracting new  private  inOustrr  into  the  re- 
gion, we  were  told.  T?»e  TVA  system  pro- 
vider a  9-foot  channel  upstream  UO  lullas  to 
Kr.orvine,  and  freight  traAc  liKrreaaad  oo  the 
Tennessee  fmm  33.000,000  too-mflaa  ta  1999 
to  atxrat  aOd/MIMOO  ton-miles  In  1949. 
Among  the  several  new  IndOBtrles  which  bare 
moved  into  the  valley— a  trend  which  baa 
been  interrupted  by  the  war  but  Ix  now  ex- 
pected to  resume — Is  a  flour  mill  whose  gen- 
eral ofBor  Is  tn  Omaha.  Its  manager  said  his 
company  was  attracted  to  Decatur.  Ala.,  be- 
cause of  low  water  rates  and  cheap  elertnn  i  t. 

Whereas  In  the  area  served  by  the  new  flour 
mill  cotton  WHS  once  king,  snd  agriculture 
usa  on  a  decline  owing  to  a  decline  tn  soil 
fertility,  wheat  and  other  crops  are  now  be- 
ing produced.  The  flour  mill  was  able  to  btiy 
only  910.000  worth  of  50ft  wheat  in  the  vicin- 
ity during  its  flrat  year  of  operation.  Three 
years  later  it  bought  92£QjOOO  worth  of  soft 
wheat,  and  the  acreaga  Is  Increasing.  A 
growing  popuIaUon  cauaed  by  the  location  of 
new  Industries  in  the  valley,  plus  the  u«e  of 
better  farming  practices  stimulated  by  TVA. 
i.s  developing  a  new  dairy  indtistry.  King 
Cotton  Is  being  relegated  to  fewer  acres  of 
the  best  land.  Rail  traflk  has  been  increased 
by  the  new  business  locating  In  the  valley- 
most  of  the  river  titdDc  seems  to  t>e  new 
business. 

Soil  coraervatlon :  The  region  la  being 
ViiJtly  benefited  by  soU-couaervati£>n  work 
proaaotad  bv  TVA  through  the  several  St.tte 
extaaatoa  departmeuu.  Briefly.  TVA  lur- 
nlabaa  tha  money  to  the  Suu  extension  de- 
partmenu  for  the  work  TVA  wanu  done  in 
the  watsnhi  il.  The  extension  departmenta 
simply  employ  additional  county  agents  to 
speclaUaa  on  soil  cuoservation.  Exteuaiou 
departments,  using  TVA  funds,  publl&h  any 
literature  needed. 

At  ICnscle  Shoals.  TVA  has  been  prodtKiiig 
high  aoaly? is  tertilivers  frctn  low-^rade  phos- 
plMrta  rock  under  a  new  electric  furnace  pro<'- 
e«  developed  by  TVA  sclenUsU.  and  these 
fertlllaara  have  been  furnished  to  farmers 
over  tha  area  to  carry  oo  educational  demon- 
strations, shoadng  how  soil  conservation  can 
be  accomplished  on  the  oi.e  hand,  while  farm 
proau  can  be  Incrcaaed  on  the  other.  The 
silt  Is  thus  being  kept  out  of  tlie  reservoirs. 
while  at  the  same  time  farming  la  mad*  more 
encient  and  the  entire  area  more  prosperous. 

Wildlife  and  recreation :  Soil  eonservation 
"nd  l>attar  fanning  practices,  with  a  greater 
diversification  of  crops.  ar«  promoting  wild- 
life and  rtcreation.  The  people  told  me  that 
quail  and  wildfoal  are  increHSlng.  and  the 
lakca  are  teem!r\g  *nth  fi.nh.  I  was  told  by 
rn  thst  the  lake  near  Oecatiu-. 
had  more  than  a  half-DUlll4ja  dollars 
worth  of  plaasare  crart  on  It  last  summer. 
and  that  several  war  IndUKtrles  in  the  region 
expect  to  convert  thenoelves  into  boat  muu- 
ufacturers  as  soon  aa  war  wcrk  to  finiahed. 
lAx:«ted  not  too  far  (row  densely  populated 
areaa  of  tha  Nation,  tie  petple  t»fe  expecUng 
tha  region  to  become  a  v,ist  playground. 
which  will  bring  mUlions  to  the  people  in 
th*  area. 

Plood  control:  The  TVA's  integrated  sys- 
tam  of  M  dama — 6  of  which  axe  owned  by 
the  Aiunkinum  Co.  of  Amexica — provides 
rpace  to  store  laxXWjDOO  acre-feet  of  Hood 
waters  at  the  height  of  the  Ooud  season.  At 
the  dose  of  tha  Oood  season,  srotmd  April  1. 
there  Is  stiU  storage  space  for  lOjOOO.OQO  acre- 
feet.  Thla  la  the  way  the  system  works  to 
control  goods  and  at  the  same  time  to 
generate  elacUlc  power: 

By  the  tisoa  the  ramy  season  begins,  the 
TVA   tributary   raMTVoira  have   been  drawn 

to    proivlde    storage    for    floodwaters. 

la  alao  rcsened   in   the  mainstream 
far  tha  aaae   purpose.     Dunr.g 
tha  rainy  saaaon.  when  the  streams  are  rtui- 
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nlng  full,  the  power  plants  on  the  main- 
stream, the  TenneEsee.  carry  most  of  the 
power  load,  while  the  powerhouses  on  the 
tributaries  (Norris  on  the  Clinch.  Douglas 
on  the  French  Broad,  etc.)  are  closed  down. 
As  the  end  of  the  flood  season  approaches,  the 
reservoir  levels  are  allowed  to  rise  grad- 
ually, and  with  the  end  of  the  major  flood 
danger,  all  possible  stream  flow  is  stored. 
Then,  during  the  low-flow  periods  of  sum- 
mer and  fall  when  there  Is  less  rainfall,  the 
stored  water  Is  released  to  maintain  the 
navigation  channel  and  produce  power  at 
both  the  tributary  dams  and  the  nine  dams 
on  the  mainstream.  These  releases,  draw- 
ing down  the  reservoirs,  provide  storage 
capacity  for  the  next  flood  season. 

Flood  control  Is  a  major  function  of  TVA, 
and  during  flood  periods  on  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers  TVA  flood  control  Is  cor- 
related with  thnt  of  the  Army  engineers. 
The  TVA  system  Is  calculated  to  be  able  to 
reduce  flood  stages  at  Cairo  by  as  much  as 
3',   feet. 

Inundation  of  land:  TVA  has  permanently 
Inundated  al>out  462.7C0  acres  of  land  Of 
thlF.  about  298.000  acres  were  crop  and  pas- 
ture land,  of  which  practically  all  was  previ- 
ously subject  to  destructive  and  periodic 
flooding.  Investigations  as  u  member  of  the 
Missouri  Commission  satisfied  me  that  this 
loss  of  productive  acres  has  Ijcen  more  than 
overcome.  In  the  first  place,  thousands  of 
acres  of  land.  Including  land  on  which  towns 
and  cities  are  located  which  had  been  sub- 
ject to  frequent  floods,  have  been  per- 
manently protected  against  further  inunda- 
tions. 

But  In  addition.  TVA.  working  through 
the  several  State  extension  departments,  has 
stimulated  the  use  of  fertilizers  and  better 
farming  practices  on  the  tjpKands.  This  has 
been  done  by  TVA  mostly  in  order  to  retard 
the  soil  erosion  which  fills  up  reservoirs. 
Most  people  do  not  realize  the  importance  of 
fertilizers  In  erosion  control.  For  example: 
The  Missouri  Bxperlment  Station  found  that 
'during  the  rainy  period  in  1944  at  Colum- 
bia, the  runoff  was  60  percent  for  a  grass 
plot  that  had  not  been  fertilized.  From  an 
adjoining  and  corresponding  plot,  where  the 
soil  had  been  icrtilizsd  and  a  dense  sod 
prevailed,  the  run-off  was  only  12  percent 
of  the  rainfall." 

The  t>etter  farming  practices  include,  be- 
sides the  U!»e  of  hlgh-analysLs  fertilizers,  con- 
tour tarming.  strip  cropping,  terraces,  re- 
forestation on  marginal  areas,  the  growth 
or  more  legumes,  the  use  of  better  seeds,  more 
livestock,  etc.  Cotton,  formerly  the  chief 
crop,  is  being  restricted  to  fewer  acres  of  the 
best  land  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  has  main- 
tained t&  high  a  production  on  the  fewer 
acres  as  formerly  on  the  larger  acreage.  Al- 
together, the  increased  production  on  the 
uplands  has  more  than  oflset  the  loss  of  pro- 
duction on  the  land  that  is  now  permanent- 
ly flooded. 

The  tax  situation:  The  tax  situation  hr.s 
been  taken  care  of  In  the  TennesJiee  Valley. 
TVA  took  the  average  taxes  paid  to  State 
and  local  governments  over  the  2-year  pe- 
riod prior  to  the  time  they  acquired  th.» 
land,  on  all  occupied  land  and  property,  and 
Is  rettuning  that  amount  in  lieu  of  taxes — 
one-twelfth  of  It  each  month.  In  the  flscal 
year  1944.  TVA  paid  92.168,798  to  States  and 
counties  In  lieu  of  taxes,  and  In  fact.  In 
1941  the  payments  by  TVA  exceeded  the  for- 
mer taxes  on  purchased  power  properties 
and  on  all  reservoir  lands  by  more  than 
9790.000.  Besides  this,  all  of  the  net  Income 
of  TVA  belongs  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  is  available  for  Federal  purposes  in  the 
same  manner  as  taxes. 

Land  purchas<»s:  I  found  that  whereas 
other  branches  of  tiie  Federal  Government 
have  been  slow  about  paying  farmers  and 
other  landowners  for  land  taken  for  develop- 
ments (sonae  farmers  In  the  Weldon  Spring, 
Mo.,  area  haven  t  been  paid  yet)  the  TVA 
paid  for  the  lands  before  any  developments 


were  begun.  Farmers  told  me  they  con- 
tinued to  use  the  land  a  year  or  more  before 
TVA  began  operations.  When  farmers  were 
bought  out  by  TVA  they  were  not  simply 
paid  off  and  moved  out  Into  the  highways 
to  become  a  health  menace,  as  well  as  a 
prey  to  real-estate  sharks.  TVA  specialists 
helped  them  to  find  new  homes  at  the  proper 
prices,  helped  them  start  life  anew  in  new 
locations  on  the  uplands. 

Public  health:  TVA  has  concerned  Itself 
with  the  health  problem.  Malaria,  once  the 
worst  human  plague  In  the  area.  Is  t>elng  con- 
trolled by  the  Authority.  It  keeps  down 
the  malaria-bearing  mosquitoes  by  raising 
and  lowering  the  lake  levels  at  frequent  In- 
tervals— the  mosquito  larvae  are  stranded  on 
the  vegetation  when  the  lakes  are  lowered 
and  are  destroyed  by  the  sun;  when  the  lakes 
are  raised  the  new  crop  of  larvae  Is  set  afloat 
for  the  fish  to  consume.  Low  areas  on  the 
lake  fringes  are  sprayed  with  'insecticides 

Phosphate  developments :  At  Muscle  Shoals 
which  I.  the  only  -lember  of  the  Missouri 
commission,  visited.  I  lecrned  that  TVA  has 
conducted  extensive  experiments  with  fer- 
tilizers. It  has  developed  a  new  process 
which  enables  it  to  economically  produce 
high-analysis  fertilizers  from  low-analysis 
phosphate  rock.  Samples  for  demonstra- 
tions have  been  sent  out  over  the  region,  as 
well  38  to  several  other  States  Including 
Missouri,  so  that  farmers  in  cooperation  with 
State  extension  departments  could  demon- 
strate to  all  the  results  from  Its  use.  These 
demonstrations  have  greatly  stimulated  the 
more  extensive  use  of  fertilizers  sold  by  pri- 
vate manufacturers.  As  a  result  of  these 
demonstrations  In  the  Tennessee  Valley  soil 
erosion  has  been  retarded  through  the 
prowth  of  legumes  and  othtr  plants  which 
i-.cld  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  restore 
the  humus  which  atMorbs  and  holds  water  on 
the  land. 

The  phosphate  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  has 
furnished  nitrogen  and  phosphorus  and  other 
pi:oducts  for  the  Government  in  winning  the 
war.  just  as  TVA  electricity  helped  produce 
the  atom  bomb  further  upstream.  Its  labor- 
atories have  also  tested  phosphate  deposits 
elsewhere  in  the  Nation  for  the  people,  in- 
cluding private  Industry. 

Some  conclusions:  I  found  that  TVA  Is 
not  doing  one  thing  that  is  not  already  temg 
done  one  way  or  another  by  the  Govenunent 
elsewhere  In  the  Nation.  The  -nly  difference 
la  the  method.  For  example,  the  Reclama- 
tion Department  Is  producing  electric  power, 
and  distributing  It.  ITie  Army  engineers 
have  oeen  working  on  floods  for  100  years. 
TVA  has  built  towns,  schools,  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  for  Its  workers  on  the  proj- 
ects (most  of  which  It  has  now  disposed  of), 
but  bO  have  the  Army  engineers  (see  Fort 
Peck  in  Montana).  Soil  conservation  and 
reforestation,  wildlife  and  recreation,  have 
b«;en  promoted  for  years  by  various  branches 
of  the  Government.  TVA  is  engaging  In  no 
kind  of  business  except  electric  power,  and 
this  only  in  a  wholesale  manner.  All  other 
activities  are  on  either  an  experimental  or 
demonstrational  basis,  calculated  to  help 
rrivate  Industry  and  the  people  generally. 
The  only  diffei'enci  has  been  In  the  method — 
TVA  does  it  on  a  regional,  or  watershed 
biw,i«  with  all  the  activities  coordinated,  and 
with  the  Authority  located  where  the  people 
can  see  It,  talk  things  over  with  it.  under- 
stand it.  This  fact,  to  my  mind.  Is  why  the 
people  In  the  region  so  universally  approve  of 
the  Authority  •  •  •  they  see  it.  talk  to 
it,  understand  it.  and  cooperate  with  It. 

n 

"We  agree  that  there  Is  a  necessity  for  a 
•basin-wide  control,  development  and  utlliza- 
ticn  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri 
Valley. 

"We  agree  that  national  action  In  develop- 
ment of  water  resources  is  jtistlfled  only  when 
there  are  interstate  characteristics  operating 
to  prevent  successful  development   of  pri- 


vate  Industry  under   State  laws  or  by  the 
States  or  subdivisions  thereof. 

•We  recognize  as  sovmd  public  policy  that 
basln-wlde  coordinated  control  and  maxi- 
mum practicable  utilization  of  water  re- 
sources. Including  conversion  of  potential 
water  power  into  pooled  electric  energy, 
should  be  made  available  for  public  use  at 
the  cost  of  production.  We  recognize  that 
this  cannot  be  successfully  undertaken  by 
Individuals,  local  or  State  government,  or  by 
private  industry.  We  believe  that  this  util- 
ization of  any  river  basin  is  regional  and  not 
national  In  scope.  »iowever,  we  do  believe 
that  It  could  be  properly  assigned  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  regional  authority  created  for 
and  restricted  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
specific  purpose.  Thvu  restricted,  wc  agree 
that  it  would  not  constitute  an  invasion  into 
the  fields  of  endeavor  heretofore  reserved 
under  otir  form  of  government  for  develop- 
ment of  resources  by  individual  private  in- 
dustry or  by  Stat"  or  local  government." 

The  conclusions  of  the  commission  above 
noted  and  unanimously  agreed  to.  constitute 
In  my  opinion  a  strong  and  unqualified  en- 
dorsement of  the  principles  of  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority,  tis  well  as  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  presently  authorized  P.ck-Sloan 
plan. 

The  commission's  statement  that  "Nation- 
al action  In  development  of  water  resources 
is  justified  oniv  when  there  are  Interstate 
characteristics  operating  to  prevent  success- 
ful development  bv  private  indust-"  under 
State  laws  or  by  the  States  or  sut>di visions 
themselves"  is  merely  a  recognition  of  our 
system  of  democratic  government  and  oiu' 
American  free  way  of  life  to  the  effect  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  perform  only 
those  functions  which  cannot  successfully  be 
undertaken  by  the  people  themselves  or  the 
States  or  local  subdivisions  themselves. 
However,  it  is  noted  that  the  commission 
agreed  that,  as  to  the  water  resources  of  the 
Missouri  Valley,  there  are  Interstate  charac- 
teristics cpeiaiing  to  prevent  their  develop- 
ment by  private  Industry  or  by  the  States  or 
subdivisions  themselves,  and  on  this  point 
the  commission  concluded  "that  this  (basin- 
wide  coordinated  control  and  maximum 
practical  utilization  of  water  resources »  can- 
not be  successfully  undertaken  by  individ- 
uals, local  or  State  governments,  or  by  pri- 
vate Industry."  The  commission  was  unan- 
imous In  Its  opinion  of  the  "necessity  for  a 
basin-wide  control,  development,  and  \itlllza- 
tlon  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri 
Valley." 

Tlie  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
for  over  a  century  have  been  subject  to  con- 
trol, development,  and  utilization  by  private 
industry  or  by  the  States  or  local  subdivislona 
themselves,  but  during  this  period  of  time 
the  waters  have  been  uncontrolled  and  have 
failed  to  be  developed  and  utilized  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  run- 
off of  the  water  on  the  uplands,  washing 
away  and  eroding  the  soil,  has  continued  at 
such  an  accelerated  pace  that  much  of  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  Missouri  Valley  now  resU 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Devastating  floods 
continue  to  occur  and  to  occur  more  fre- 
quently, causing  untold  loss  of  and  damage 
to  propierty,  loss  of  life,  and  great  sufferiiig. 
Power  and  electricity  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost  have  not  been  made  available  to  the  peo- 
ple, so  that  many  of  the  farms  of  Missouri 
continue  and  would  continue  to  do  without 
the  commonplace  wonders  of  electricity  and 
electric  power.  Industrial  development  In 
the  Missouri  Valley  has  been  retarded  by  the 
failure  to  harness  the  waters  of  the  Missouri 
and  nuke  it  work  for  the  people  rather  than 
against  the  people.  Today  only  24  percent 
of  the  farms  of  Missouri  have  electricity,  and 
much  of  this  power  Is  excessive  In  cost.  Pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  States  or  subdivisions 
themselves  have  thus  miserably  faUed  to  con- 
trol, develop,  or  utilize  the  water  reaourcea 
of  the  Missouri  Valley.  And  because  the  MU- 
souri  Valley  covers  a  great  portion  ol  mora 
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uUm.  th»rr  do  mist  Interstate  chur- 

toT  tt»  crmrtrt.  davclepaient    and 

wfetch  prvrmt  MioecnIW  develcp- 

utfltaMlan  }jy  private  ln<hjstry  rr 
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Tl>ere  ore.   ths   i  rwlnlijii   very  corr«cU7 

•ad   reaionabiy    uniilmoily    agrMd.    after 

eatenatvr  and  detailed  sttJdy.  that  the  con- 

tMl.  tfaipMMiMut  and  utillSHtlon  of  the  wa> 
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"H  aotUKi  puMlc  policy  that  baa- 

utiiizailm  of  watar  raaoorccs.  tB> 
eitxnnfc    ooaak-vatKMi  of  potential  water  pam- 
er    Into   poclad    eiectnc    enerKy.    should    be 
■MKt*  av  ulaM*  for  pobrie  uae  for  the  cost  ol 
pnxlucUvi.'*  and  a«Twd   that  stich  leoaM 
oat  mtm  titutc  an  iBTasMni  into  tbc  ftaAte  of 
endaaea   beretotore  reaerrcd  untler  our  form 
of  fovcr  unent  for  development  of  rcsotvccs 
by  Indlv  dual  private  industry  or  by  State  or 
local  go' em  men  t"     The  coitelailana  of  the 
oaaHRlai  ion  are  anawer  to  thoae  who  have 
charged  and  may  continue  to  charge  that  a 
regional  authority  or  baaln-wlde  control  of 
the  vatT  reamtrcee  at  the  Hilaaourt  Valley 
la  an  In^  aaton  into  the  fleida  of  private  en- 
daaVor  aud  as  such   la  socialistic  In   nature. 
The  retf>nil  regional  authority  for  the  kCs- 
sonrl  TaJ  lev  wculd  be  performing  tkoae  func- 
tiona  wlich    the   peofile   thenaenras.    which 
prlva««  liMtaatry  ttaelf  and  which  the  local 
<»  Stata  govaruioenta  themaelves  have  not 
and  eouid   not  perform.     The  best  proof  of 
that  fact  is  that  they  have  not  yet  been  per- 
formed     il though    the    Mlawiurl    V)»Uey    toM 
baan  epa  i  for  development  by  private  indue- 
ttjr  *r  0  rCT  a  century      If  the  water  of  the 
V«bt    M  MOllli    River    Is    to    be    controlled 
•Wt  If  1  advatry   and    farmiug   in    the   Mw- 
aourl    Valley   are   to   be   property   developed, 
tben  f\il    utUtaation  of  the  water  reaourcea 
muat  be  made.     Plret  of  Importance  Is  the 
raniKil  cr  floods  which  not  only  cauae  great 
htmaii  (uffenng  but  cause  rulneua  loaa  of 
property  ami  tba  washtoff  away  of  the  fer- 
tUe  soil    >f  the  Ifftaaourt  Valley.     Control  of 
ncans  soil   connervatlon   on    the    op- 
th<'  d<>ve)cpment  and  utilisation  of  the 
great  ph«  ephate  dep<«lu  of  the  upper  valley 
for  fertil  aation  of  the  sol!  and  the  t>ulld!ng 
of    many    small    reservoirs    and    lakes.     The 
watar  sh:uld    be    then   utilized    in    the   dry 
o    the  upper  Missouri  Baain  for  Irri- 
aid  to  brin«  Into  productivity  tanda 
not  mum  arable.     Lastly,  eoawnton  of   the 
water  on   ts  <jnward  rush  to  the  sea  Into  elec- 
trteal  enirgy  to  »>nng  light  and  power  and 
the  benetiu  raaultlng  therefrom  to  the  peo- 
P*»  <rf  tb  ►  ItlMOuri  Valley  is  of  the  utmoet 
laapoetaBi*.    "Aat  can  be  accootpluhed  only 
when  the  control  of  the  water  resources  of 
the  Miaecori  Valley  Is  in  a  baaln-wide  au- 
thority  coated  fur  the  accoaoipiMmeut  at 
thoae  par  >oaee. 

The  co«  imlsaion  fin^her  subscribed  to  the 
t>»»^g^  tha    "Ihw  utlliaatlon  of  any  nver  basin 
la  ragtaos  I  and  not  nattonai  in  scope."     in 
that  rone  tialon  the  rommlaaion  eoodcmned 
the  prlnci  plea  of  the  Pick -Sloan  ptam  f«r  the 
control  a  id  davetoiMBent  of  the  water   re- 
a    the  MlaMtin   Valley.     The   Piclt- 
plai  I  to  a  put  and  parrel  of  a  national 
te.    U  la  administered  by  national  agen- 
rtaa  opera  tng  on  a  Nation-wide  baste     Those 
agencies  i  re  the  War  Oepartmenr.   the  De- 
partment 3f  the  Interior,  the  Pederal  Power 
CDiDmtssi(  n.   and    the   Department   of   Agrl- 
cuiture.     The  chief  admmlatratlve  olBccr  of 
b  »•  departmenta.  charged  with  the 
:  at  the  Plefe-Sioan  plan,  holds  hia 
aid  to  reqiionstble  for  many  func- 
nat^nal  in  acope  and  not  specifically 
rstaitad  to  i  he  problems  of  the  Missouri   River 
BMtn.    Th  3Be  Departments  are  administered. 
not  from  o  Sires  in  the  region  of  the  Missouri 


Basin,  btrt  from  national  ofllcea  located  In 
Wa.-<hlncton.  D  C  Therefore  this  conclu- 
sion of  the  cr.>mraiaBiun  definitely  calls  for  a 
rrelonal  authority  for  the  Mlasourl  Blvrr 
Basin  and  not  contrcl  and  developmeDt  by 
Ifatlon-wlde  acencies  of  the  Federal  Ooverii- 
ment  which  are  not  restricted  nor  confined  to 
drying  with  the  proMenM  of  and  the  control, 
drvelo.mient.  and  utUtoation  of  the  water  re- 
aourcea of  the  Mtasoori  Valley  The  Pick- 
Sloan  plan  not  only  Is  a  plan  In^urlmis  and 
detrimental  to  the  arelfare  and  Interests  of 
the  people  of  Missouri,  but  It  is  a  irtan  which 
Is  unaound  In  principle  for  the  successful  de- 
velopment and  uUItaatlon  of  the  water  re- 
sc  jrcea  of  the  Missouri  Valley. 

'in  my  opinion  the  above  unanimous  ron- 
eli»lon_of  the  members  of  the  commission 
constitutes  a  definite  recommendation  for  the 
creation  of  a  region-wide  authority  for  the 
control,  development,  and  utllhtation  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Valley,  and 
further  conatitmes  a  definite  condemnation 
of  the  principles  of  the  now  authorized  Pick- 
Sloan  plan. 

m 
■"We  recommend  that  construction  of  rcser- 
voir  pro>eci8  la  Miaaouri  proposed  ajid  in- 
eluded  m  the  authorised  Pick-Sloan  plan  De 
deferred  until  those  features  ul  the  plan  hav« 
been  again  reviea-ed." 

The  conclusions  of  the  committee  that  the 
execution  of  the  Ptck-Sloan  plan  should  be 
held  In  abeyance  until  reviewed  is  an  impor- 
tant oors  and  one  which  in  my  opinion  is 
dascrvtng  of  some  eiaboraUon  on  the  reasons 
therefor.  It  la  my  opinion  that  upon  review 
of  the  Plck-Slcan  plan  by  the  people,  the 
plan  will  be  found  to  be  highly  objectionable 
and  one  which  abould  be  discarded  and  re- 
placed by  a  single  basin-wide  authority 
established  m  conformit}  with  the  conclu- 
sions No.  2  of  the  comml.sslon.  nbuve  set 
forth.  The  Plck-Sloau  plan,  upon  careful 
review  by  the  pecple  and  the  Congress,  will 
be  found  objectionable  lor  the  reasons  berem 
noted. 

The   Ptck-Sloan   plan  doea   not   create   or 
eatabllah  a  baain-wide  authority  lor  the  con- 
trol,   development,    and    utlliZHUon    of    the 
water  resources  of  the  Mtosouri  Valley.    It  is 
merely  a  plan,  approved  bj  Congreaa.  under 
which   exiating   Federal  sgeaclss  are   to  do 
parts  of  the  wo>k  of  devtioplng  tbe  Missouri 
Rl**r  BssiD.    It  le  only  a  plan  baaed  upon  the 
voluntary   cooperation    between    four    IrKle- 
pendent  Federal  agencies  as  to  the  part  each 
will  take  in  the  execution   of  the  contem- 
plated program.     Part  of  Uie  Plck-Slosu  plan 
is  to  be  admintotered  by  the  Buieau  of  Recla- 
mation of  ths  Department  of  the  Inlerior: 
part  by  the  Corps  of  Knglueera  of  the  War 
Depsrtment;  part  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mlaaiou:    and    part    t>y    the   Department   c4 
Agriculture.    Thus,  the  Plck-filoan  plan  doea 
not.  furnish  an  actual  basm-wide  authority. 
created  for  and  restricted  to  the  control,  da- 
vetepaaent.  and  uullaation  of  the  water  re- 
aoavMB  of  the  Miaaouri  Valley,  found  to  be 
absotatsiy  necessary  by  tlie  unanimous  vote 
of  the  commiaaloo.  but  on  the  other  hand. 
represents  a  continuatioo  of  the  hodge-podge 
program  ot  dealing  with  tbe  problema  of  the 
Missouri  Valley. 

Tbe  laws  adopting  the  Pick-SkMn  plan  vest 
almost  abaolute  and  arbitrary  cootral  In  tlie 
dsvelopment  and  exe<:utiao  of  tbe  plan  in  two 
indivtdnato— tlie  Secretary  of  War  and  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  to  noted  that 
part  of  the  plan  was  approved  by  Pubbc  Law 
578.  Seven  ty-Aftb  C^satgieaa.  enacted  June  2g. 
1938.  and  the  langtMgc  used  therein  vesu 
power  to  modify  the  plan  in  the  sole  discre- 
tlon  of  tbe  ^cretaiy  ot  War  aud  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  as  follows; 

•*The  general  comprehenstre  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposea  In  the  Mlasourl 
River  Basin,  as  set  forth  in  Flood  Control 
Committee  Docmnent  No.  1.  Seventy-fifth 
OoBgrfSB.  Stat  session,  with  such  modifica- 
tions tticrssf  as  la  the  dtocretlon  of  the  Scc> 


retary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Bnginecra 
may  be  aftrlaabie.  Is  approved  •  •  •  -  | 
It  »  noted  that  this  is  the  law  which  llrsl 
approved  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  th.» 
large  reservoirs  in  Miasoori.  which  will  in- 
undate thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  of 
Miaaouri  farmlands,  with  no  corresponding 
brneflts  to  the  people.  Furthermore.  House 
Document  No.  475.  Seventy-eighth  Congrew. 
second  session,  which  constitutes  the  Pick 
part  of  the  Pick-Sloan  phin  approved  by  Pub- 
lic Law  S84.  Seventy-eighth  Oongrcas.  In  De- 
cember 1944.  provides  as  follows: 

"That  the  general  comprehensive  plan  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  approved  by  the  act  of 
June  28.  1938.  as  modified  by  subsequent  acts. 
be  expanded  to  include  the  plaru  preaehte-l 
herein,  and  as  expanded  be  approved  for 
prosecution  by  the  War  Dtpartment  under 
the  Secretary  of  War  aud  the  supervision  cf 
tbe  Chief  of  Engineers.  wlUi  luch  modifica- 
tions thereof  and  changes  therein  as  In  the 
diacreUon  of  the  SecreUry  of  War  and  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  naay  become  advisable." 

Furthermore,  the  act  of  Deocmbcr  1944.  ap- 
proving and  authorizing  the  Plck-Sloun  pla  i 
authorised  an  appropriation  of  $300.000003 
•for  the  partial  accomplish ment  of  the  woiks 
to  be  underuken  under  said  expanded  plans 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,"  and  authoiued 
the  appropriation  of  gaOO  000.000  "ror  the  p*i- 
tlal  accompllabment  of  the  works  to  be  vin- 
dertaken  under  said  plane  by  the  Secreurj  cX 
the  Interior."  , 

Therefore,  not  only  does  the  Pick-Sloaa 
plan  vest  far  greater  control  In  fewer  Indl- 
viduala  in  the  execution  of  the  plan  fcr 
developing  and  utUiaing  the  water  resources 
of  tbe  Miaaouri  Valley  than  does  any  pro- 
posed reglonsl  authority,  but  it  alao  ve^^ti 
such  control  in  individuals  who  are  not  re- 
stricted to  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  Missouri  Valley.  The  Ptck-Sloan  plan 
consututes  the  handling  of  the  problems  c< 
the  Mls&ouri  Valley  on  a  national  baato  rather 
than  on  a  regional  or  basin -wid#  basin. 
Those  directing  the  activities  of  the  nationti 
agencies  takmg  part  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  are  net 
required  to  reside  In  or  maintain  ofllces  ia 
the  Miaaouri  Valley.  Those  individual*  wLl 
continue  to  reside  in  and  maintain  offices  Ij 
Washington.  D.  C.  rather  than  in  the  Mia- 
aouri Basin.  Therefore,  the  real  heads  tf 
those  agencies,  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  ctmtrol.  development,  and  utlli- 
raUoa  of  the  water  rsaources  of  the  MiasouH 
Valley  under  the  Plck-8losn  plan,  will  be  far 
removed  from  the  people  and  the  actUfJ  In- 
terests of  the  Miaaouri  Valley. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  paramount  intei- 
er^ts  and  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Missouri  were  Ignored  In  the  development 
of   the    Pick -Sloan    plan.     In   order   to  give 
a  semblance  of  taking  Into  consideration  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  Statea  and   the 
people  of  the  Missouri  Valley   there  ha.«  becji 
voluntarily  created  a  so-called  "Interagency 
Conunlttee."  which  has  no  statutory  standing 
and  la  merely  advisory  In  capacity  and  does 
not   exercise   and   cannot   exercise   any    real 
control  or  JtnlsdlcUon  over  the  Federal  agen- 
cies involved  lu  Uie  development  and  execu- 
tion of  the  pUm.     Sututory  standing  for  this 
committes  has  been  propoaed.  but  even  the :i 
It  would  rscnain  advisory  in  capacity,  for  any 
attempt  to  make  the  four  exutlng  Nation- 
wide ftderal  agencies  subject  to  the  contrcl 
of  State  governors  wotild  dsarly   be  lUsgsl 
and  in  violation  of  the  Federal  ConeUtutloc. 
The    most    thst    the    so-called    Inieragenc 
Committee  could  do  wotiid  be  to  advb«  an«l 
try  to  keep  the  four  Federal  sgvncies  work- 
Inglnharmoay  on  the  plan,  but  in  the  event 
*"*  *"'*"—  dlMgrssBsent  tbe  cooamlttes  would 
ba  powerless  to  act.     Therefore,   the   Inter- 
■•••fy  Committee  is  merely  an  effort  to  glv-* 
lip  servtce  to  the  real  Interests  of  the  peiipl<) 
and  the  States  ia  the  Missouri  Valley. 
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Not  only  is  the  Pick-S'.oan  plan  erroneous 
In  principle,  administered  by  loo  many  Fed- 
eral agencies,  too  far  removed  from  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Inierests  of  tbe  people  Ignored, 
but  It  Is  noted  that  the  plan  Itself  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  Missouri.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  con.«tructlon  in  the  State  of  Missouri  of 
numerous  reservoirs  which  will  inundate 
thousands  of  acres  of  Mlssourls  most  fertlie 
land.  These  reservoirs  which  are  now  held 
as  a  part  of  the  plan  for  the  control,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  the  water  re« 
sources  of  the  Missouri  Valley  were  first  pro- 
posed, not  for  the  development  of  the  Mis- 
souri Basin,  but  for  flood  control  In  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  for  an  aid  to  river  naviga- 
tion. In  House  Document  No.  238.  Seventy- 
thjrd  Congress,  second  session,  dated  Septem- 
ber 30.  1933.  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
War  Department,  In  recommending  the  con- 
struction of  these  gigantic  reservoirs,  said: 
"For  the  primary  purpose  of  alleviating 
flood  conditions  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
a  system  of  seven  reservoirs  with  an  aggre- 
gate gross  capacity  of  9,405.000  acre-feet  ia 
suggested  by  the  district  engineer,  as  fol- 
lows." 

Then  are  listed  the  reservoirs  at  Richland. 
Arlington,  Osceola,  South  Grand,  Pomme  de 
Terrc,  Chllllcothe.  and  Garfield.  In  that 
same  report  It  Is  stated  that  due  to  the 
methcd  of  oj^eration  proposed  for  these  res- 
ervoirs, the  development  of  anything  but  sec- 
ondary power  at  widely  separated  Intervals 
would  be  Impractical. 

Therefore,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the 
Impounded  water  will  be  utilized  to  produce 
electric  power  so  vitally  needed  for  the  ad- 
vancemMU  and  the  betterment  of  the  people 
cf  Missouri,  but.  on  the  other  hand.  It  is 
prnctlcally  conceded  that  the  dams  will  be 
so  operated  for  flood  control  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  and  for  aid  to  river  navigation 
that  It  vrill  be  Impractical  to  convert  the 
water  power  Into  electrical  power.  Such  a 
scheme  constitutes  a  tremendous  waste  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Missouri  Valley 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of  Missouri. 
Furthermore,  as  the  construction  of  the  res- 
ervoirs is  planned  also  as  an  aid  to  river 
navigation,  that  will  constitute  a  Federal  sub- 
sidy to  a  special-Interest  group,  involving  the 
expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  the  taxpayers'  money  with  little  return 
of  benefits  to  the  people. 

The  lands  condemned  for  such  reservoirs 
will  be  removed  from  local  and  State  tax 
rolls  and  will  seriously  affect  the  op)eration  of 
local  schools  and  county  governments  in  at 
least  17  Missouri  counties.  These  unfortu- 
nate counties  are  Bates,  Charlton.  Cooper, 
Daviess,  Grundy,  Henry,  Hickory,  Livingston, 
Monroe,  Macon,  Pulaski.  Ripley  Stone,  Shan- 
non, St.  Clair.  Taney,  and  Vernon. 

Furthermore,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  proposes 
the  construction  of  huge  levees  along  the 
Missouri  River  from  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  to  th© 
mouth.  These  levees  will  virtually  destroy 
and  remove  from  production  thousands  of 
acres  of  fertile  bottom  land  which  Is  some 
of  the  most  productive  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. Such  a  scheme  is  not  fiood  control,  but 
an  admission  that  the  river  cannot  be  con- 
trolled and  a  plan  to  destroy  by  levees  the 
land  which  Is  now  subject  to  flood,  as  well 
as  to  destroy  by  reservoirs  thousands  of  acres 
of  additional  land 

Lastly,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  falls  to  ade- 
quately deal  with  the  great  problem  of  soil 
erosion,  which,  over  a  period  of  years,  costs 
the  State  and  Nation  four  times  as  much  as 
do  floods.  If  floods  are  to  be  controlled,  then 
soil  erosion  must  be  arrested,  and  this  will 
mean  slowing  down  tne  run-ofl  of  water  In 
the  up-lands  and  holding  It  there  as  long 
aa  poaslble  and  straining  out  the  silt  instead 
of  permitting  it  to  riuh  wastefuUy  down  to 
the  creeks  and  rivers  so  as  to  bring  about 
ruinous  Soods  in  the  low-lands. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  should  be  reviewed  by  Congress  and  the 


people.  The  oljjecttons  above  noted  cam  ot. 
In  my  opinion,  be  met  by  a  revamping  of  he 
Pick-Sloan  plan  but  can  only  be  remedied  by 
discarding  entirely  the  future  development 
of  that  plan  and  by  creating  a  basin-wide  re- 
gional authority  to  deal  specifically  with  the 
problems  of  the  control,  development  iind 
utilization  of  the  water  resources  In  the  Mis- 
souri Basin. 

rv 

"We  agree  that  the  bills  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the  cien- 
tlon  of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  are 
objectionable." 

It  is  noted  that  the  commission  un:inl- 
mousiy  concluded  that  the  presently  pend- 
ing Murray  bill  for  the  creation  and  estab- 
lishment of  a  Missouri  Valley   Authority  Is 
objectionable.      Certainly     In    view    of    the 
other  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  members 
of  the  commission,  no  member  of  the  com- 
mission could  contend  that  the   principles 
of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  are  unsound. 
In  my  opinion,   the  only  objection   to  the 
presently  p>endlng  bill  is  that  the  authority 
should  consist  of  more  than  the  three  mem- 
bers proposed.     It  Is  my  opinion   that  the 
authority  should  probably  consist  of  at  least 
10  members,  one  appointed  from  each  of  the 
States  in  the  Missouri  River   Basin   by   the 
President  with  the  consent  and  approval  of 
the  Senate  and  that  the  appointee  from  each 
State  be  from  a  list  of  nominees  submitted 
by  the  governor  of  each   of  the   respe<:tlve 
States  In  the  Missouri  Valley.    This  me:hod 
of  nomination  and  appointment  cf  the  di- 
rectors of  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority  would 
assure   that   the   agency   would    remain    re- 
sponsible to  the  people  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  and  would  assure  the  recognition  and 
protection  of  the  rights  and  Interests  of  each 
State  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
an  over-all  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Missouri    Basin.    This    objection    could    be 
met  by  amendments  to  the  pending  bills, 
but,  even  if  not  amended,  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority   proposed  in  the  pending  bill   is 
still   superior   to   the   Pick-Sloan   plan   and 
should,  In   my  opinion,  be  adopted,  rather 
than   permitting  the  further  waste  of   the 
taxpayers'  money   In  developing   the   Pick- 
Sloan  plan. 

CONCLXreiONS 

The  Pick-Sloan  Flood  Control  Act  of  De- 
cember 22,  1944,  is  a  compromise  plan  which 
Is  to  1  administered  In  Washington  by  four 
Federal  agencies.  This  hodge-podge  p:.an  Is 
not  only  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Missouri  Valley,  but  In  my  estimation  it  Is 
detrimental  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  jieople 
in  th-  State  of  Missouri,  because: 

1.  The  seven  huge  reservoirs  planniJd  for 
the  basin  In  Missouri  will  Inundate  453,500 
acres  of  Missouri's  best  land.  Only  3B8.000 
acres  of  land  will  be  protected,  and  301.000 
acres  will  not  be  protected  at  all.  Th.jy  are. 
intended,  according  to  a  report  of  the  Army 
engineers  to  the  War  Department  (SeiDt.  30, 
1933),  for  the  primary  purpose  of  alleviating 
flood  conditions  on  the  lower  Mtssifslppl,  and 
any  flood  and  electric  power  benefits  to  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  will  be  Incidental.  The 
Army  engineers  themselves,  who  are  to  ad- 
minister the  Pick -Sloan  Act  in  this  State,  ad- 
mit, therefore,  that  the  State  of  Mias^auri  Is 
to  be  damaged  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
benefits  derived  from  the  compromise  plan. 

2.  Eno;-mou8  levees,  providing  a  trough  for 
the  Missouri  River  3.000  feet  wide  fron:.  Sioux 
City  to  Kansas  City,  and  5,000  feet  wide  from 
Kansas  City  to  the  river's  mouth,  are  pro- 
vided for  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  Sat 
back  aF4Jrcxlmately  V2  tnlle  from  the  river's 
banks  on  either  side,  these  big  levees  wll  ruin 
practically  one  acre  for  every  acre  cif  land 
they  will  protect.  The  very  plans  for  these  tig 
levees  are  an  admission  by  tbe  Army  engi- 
neers that  the  big  reservoirs  will  not  protect 
the  Missouri  Valley  In  this  State  from  floods. 
They  are  an  admiasion  that  the  Army  Intends 
to  deal  with  floods  here  in  Missouri  after  the 


watjr.  have  swept  down  Into  the  lowlands. 
Levees  represent  an  age-old.  foasilizcd  think- 
ing such  as  prevailed  when  huge  levees  were 
constructed  along  the  Yellow  River  in  China 
generationa  ago.  Because  of  siltatlon,  which 
the  Plck-Slcan  plan  does  not  adequately  tieal  / 
with  here,  the  Yellow  River  now  flows  be- 
tween two  walla — the  bottom  of  the  river  is 
now.  higher  ♦'i  n  the  land  behind  the  levees. 
One  v..oes  not  have  to  oe  an  engineer  to  fore- 
see that  the  same  conditions  will  one  day  be 
found  in  the  Missouri  River  bottoms. 

3.  While  there  has  been  much  ado  about 
the  generation  of  power  at  the  dams  sched- 
uled for  Missouri  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan, 
and  penstocks  will  reputedly  be  installed,  the 
Army  engineers  themselves,  when  the  seven 
dams  In  the  basin  In  Ml.ssouri  were  first  pro- 
posed, declared  that  only  "secondary  power 
at  widely  separated  Intervals"  could  be  pro- 
duced, and  that  several  power  sites  would  be 
ruined  by  the  dams.  Therefore,  the  Pick- 
Sloan  plan,  so  far  as  the  State  of  Missouri 
is  concerned,  offers  little  promise  of  alle- 
viating some  of  the  drudgery  around  the 
farmstead  and  In  the  homes;  and  as  the  sole 
farmer  member  of  the  commiaalon  1  deplore 
this  fact,  because  71. 6  percent  of  the  Missouri 
farms  are  still  without  this  blessing  which 
Is  so  commonplace  to  city  dwellers,  while  at 
the  same  time  under  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  the 
power  to  produce  it  will  be  wasted.  I  submit 
that  this  Is  a  disgrace  to  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. By  the  same  token  private  industry 
in  our  State  is  tc  be  denied  the  benefits  of 
low-cost  electric  power,  and  thus  under  the 
Pick-Sloan  plan  industrial  development  and 
greater  employment  which  spells  prosperity, 
not  alone  to  city  and  town  dwellers  but  to 
Missouri  agriculture  which  needs  better  near- 
by markets,  will  not  be  encouraged.  This  to 
of  the  utmoet  Importance,  because,  for  ex- 
ample, had  Missouri  enjoyed  the  same  low 
electric  rates  as  are  charged  by  TVA,  Mls- 
Bourlans  would  have  saved  *39,000.000  on 
their  $80,000,000  electric  bill  last  year. 

4.  Designed  primarily  for  flood  control  on 
the  lower  Mississippi,  the  several  reservoirs 
will  be  filled  up  during  rainy  seasons  and 
drawn  lown  during  dry  seasons,  whereupon 
huge  mud  flats  with  an  accompanying  stench 
and  mosquito  habitat  will  be  created  Thfc 
will  create  a  public  nuisance  and  public 
health  hazard.  Fo.  an  example.  I  refer  those 
interesttd  to  residents  of  Greenville,  Mo  .  in 
Wayne  County,  where  the  Wappapello  Dam 
was  built  on  the  8t.  Francis  River.  The  Plck- 
Sloan  plan  proposes  to  create  a  mess  for  our 
State,  and  offers  to  do  nothing  about  it. 

5.  Lands  condemned  for  reservoirs  over  the 
entire  State  of  Missouri  by  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  will  cause  serious  loss  In  taxes  to 
school  districts  and  county  and  municipal 
governments  in  at  least  17  counties.  For, 
unlike  TVA  and  as  is  proposed  under  the 
MVA.  plan,  the  Pick-Sloan  plan  makes  no 
provision  for  in-lleu-of-tax  payments  (except 
in  cases  where  marginal  land  Is  rented  to 
farmers,  which  will  be  negligible).  The  17 
counties  that  will  be  most  effected  are: 
Chariton,  Gnmdy,  Bates,  Cooper,  Daviess. 
Henry,  Hickory.  Livingston,  Monroe.  Macon, 
Pulaski  Ripley,  Stone,  Shannon,  St.  Clair,  • 
Taney,  and  Vernon.  In  addition  the  coun- 
ties located  adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River 
where  the  big  levees  are  to  be  constructed  will 
be  affected  more  or  less.  There  Is  no  way  to 
reliably  estimate  the  damage  to  our  State  in 
this  respect  •  •  •  for  towns  will  b-  ed- 
versely  affected  that  are  located  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  mechanical  structures  and  the 
inundations  Other  property  owners  else- 
where in  the  State  will  no  doubt  be  required 
to  make  up  the  difference  in  tax  revenue 

6.  Only  backhanded  and  Incidental  recog- 
nition is  given  to  soil  conservation  by  the 
Plck-S!oan  plan,  notwlthsundlng  soil  ero- 
sion is  costing  the  SUte  and  Nation  fotir 
times  more  than  floods  over  a  period  of  years, 
and  notwithstanding  the  Army  cagineers 
themselves  admit  that  the  huge  reservoirs 
will  be  silted  up  within  60  years'  time.    The 
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ot  the  Pick -Sloan  plan  and  op- 

the   >rVA   Ulk   a   lot   about   the 

Committee.     They  put  It  forth 

for   a   Mlsaourl   Valley    Au- 

(|ompoaed  of  four  governors  in  the 

certain  Federal  departments,  they 

It    be    given    statutory    standirg. 

that  It  set  as  a  referee  to  settle 

i^der  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.    In  tbe 

It  Is  an  admission  of  the  need  of 

Valley    Authority.      But    In    the 

It   la  an  absurdity.     For.  does 

lously    believe    that    the    several 

agencies,    such   as    the   Army   engl- 

*he   Reclamation    Bureau,   repra- 

the  committee  will  allow  tbem- 

outvoted?     And  since  when  has 

wise  for  men  to  sit  on  their  own 

d^ectors?    Oovemors  are  busy  men. 
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without  changing  Its  Constitution. 
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United  States  Geological  Survey,  indicate  that 
the  carrying  capacity  of  tbe  channel  baa 
been  reduced  by  from  13  to  41  percent  at 
varloua  points  from  6t.  Joseph  to  Hermann.) 
Tbe  river  has  been  choked  oO  by  an  exten- 
sive system  of  dikes  placed  In  the  river,  and 
the  moat  that  can  be  claimed  for  thla  enor- 
mous expenditure  Is  that  the  rlver'a  banks 
have  been  stabilized,  but  even  now  tbe  pil- 
ings are  rotting  off  and  more  trouble  ilea 
ahead. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure,  however,  the 
Army  engineers,  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
which  they  helped  to  promote,  now  want 
an  additional  $700,000,000  for  navigation  and 
Hood  control.  What  assurances  do  the  peo- 
ple have  that  they  will  succeed  In  view  of 
their  past  record? 

As  a  r 'ember  of  tht  Missouri  commission. 
with  the  profound  re^iponsibtllty  of  making 
recommendations  on  which  plan  would  beat 
serve  the  Misscurl  River  Basin  and  the  peo- 
ple ^hereof  in  the  development  of  Its  re- 
sources. I  most  earnestly  call  tbe  attention 
of  all  Mlssourlans  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan  the  State  of  IILssourl 
will  be  greatly  damaged — damaged  out  of  all 
proportion  to  any  beneflts  derived  there- 
from 

I  think  most  of  our  citizens  agree  that 
the  river's  devastating  flo<xls  must  be  con- 
trolled as  nearly  as  possible,  and  I  submit 
that  under  the  tried  and  proven  TVA  plan 
this  can  be  done  without  so  much  damage 
to  our  State.  On  the  contrary,  a  careful 
study  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  makes 
It  f.-ystal  clear  to  me  that  under  an  Inte- 
grated, unified,  balanced  plan  patterned  after 
the  TVA  the  resources  of  the  valley  can  be 
conserved  developed,  and  utilized,  thereby 
stln-iUlatlng  the  growth  of  private  enterprise 
In  the  valley,  which  will  spell  better  markeU 
for  farm  products.  Jobs  for  thousands  of 
workers,  opportunities  for  private  business, 
both  large  and  small. 

I  most  vigorously  maintain  that  the  Mis- 
souri Rjver  should  t)e  harnessed  and  put  to 
work  for  the  people  under  a  plan  similar 
to  that  of  TVA,  and  not  merely  be  put  Into 
a  strait-Jacket  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  as 
Is  proposed  by  the  Pick-Sloan  plan. 
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HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   n-LINOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV13 

Tuesday.  January  29.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  given  me  I  Inaert  In  the  Rkcoxo  a 
speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam Green,  president  of  the  American 
federation  of  Labor,  on  December  4. 
IMS  The  occasion  wa*  a  caucus  m  the 
Old  House  OfBce  Building  attended  by 
more  than  100  Members  of  the  Hou-ie 
desirous  of  learning  the  facts  about  anti- 
labor  legislation  then  under  considera- 
tion. The  subject  of  Mr.  Greens  address 
was  Pending  Legislation  and  Problems  of 
Labor,  and  his  remarks  were  particularly 
directed  to  the  then  pending  bill.  H.  R. 
3»37.  the  so-called  May-Arends-Smlth 
bill.  It  is  my  opinion  that  what  he  said 
then  applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
that  monstrosity  now  pending.  H.  R. 
5263.  which  carries  many  more,  and  more 
objectionable,  vicious  and  restrictiye 
antilabor  pro\'islons:  which  was  tierer 
read,  heard,  or  considered  by  the  Com> 


mittee  on  Labor:  and  which  the  ^lules 
Committee  has  made  in  order  for  con- 
sideration as  a  substitute  for  the  Ran- 
dolph fact-finding  bill  In  defiance  of 
all  orderly  procedure  of  this  great  House. 
The  text  of  Mr.  Green  s  speech  follows: 

Chairman  SAaAXB.  The  meeting  wUl  coma 
to  order.  Many  Members  have  said  tbat 
leaders  and  spokesmen  for  labor  were  not 
granted  an  opportxinity  to  be  heard  before 
the  C«->mmlttee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H  R, 
3937  and  H  R  3938.  two  bills  which  obvioviHly 
threaten  aii  that  labor  has  gained  In  two 
decades.  Therefore,  some  ot  us  decided  tc 
call  tc^ether  Memt>ers  who  desire  to  heai 
the  real  facts  in  regard  to  these  bills 

I  am  Indeed  gratified  there  are  so  many 
of  you  here  Do  net  fear  that  I  shall  talk 
a  long  time.  I  shall  not  We  have  here 
today  several  gentlemen  whom  you  want  to 
hear  nud  whom  you  came  to  hear  They 
have  served  equally  their  country  end  the 
cause  of  labor  all  their  lives  and  are  recog- 
nized as  spokesmen  for  organized  labor. 
There  la  one  outstanding  gentleman  here 
who  desirea  an  opportunity  to  place  before 
Members  of  the  House  hi*  position,  and  the 
position  of  the  great  organization  be  repre- 
sents, on  these  pending  bills  which  have  been 
granted  such  broad  and  liberal  rUles  that 
any  amendment,  no  matter  how  vicious, 
would  be  In  order 

Now  It  is  a  plea.<(ure  and  a  privilege  to  call 
on  Mr.  William  Green,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  who  will  address 
you. 

Mr.  OazzN  Congressman  Sabatb,  Members 
of  Congraw.  and  friends,  t.rst  may  I  expresa 
to  Congraaaman  Sabatu  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  the  steps  he  took  to  call  this  confer- 
ence and  to  the  Members  of  Congreas  and 
their  frlenda  who  are  present  here.  I  in- 
terpret your  presence  and  the  action  of  ihw 
chairman  of  this  meeting  aa  evidence  of  your 
definite  Interest  In  this  antllabor  legisla- 
tion, which  la  now  pending  in  Congress,  and 
of  your  desire  to  know  the  sincere  and  honest 
attitude  of  labor  toward  said  leglalatlon. 

Oxir  membership  wUl  deeply  appreciate  the 
report  they  receive  from  us  of  y«/ur  attend- 
ance at  this  conference  this  afternoon. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  sute  with  all  Lbs 
emphasis  at  my  command  and  in  a  most 
vigorous  way  that  the  7.000.000  members  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  ar» 
united,  thoroughly  united  In  opposition  to 
this  anUlabor  legtalatlon  to  which  I  will 
refer  in  Just  a  few  nonents.  It  is  policie* 
of  this  kUid  that  serve  to  cement  labor,  lo 
unite  It.  to  place  it  upon  a  common  basis 
and  there  they  stand;  feeling  aa  one.  think- 
ing as  one.  and  acting  as  one 

I  think  I  can  also  speak  out  of  knowledge 
of  the  understanding  about  the  sute  of  mind 
of  men  and  women  of  labor  and  other  organ  I - 
aatlons.  It  u  my  opinion  that  all  of  them 
sund  on  the  same  ba^ia.  There  Is  no  divi- 
sion. They  are  arou'^ed.  and  are  united  in 
their  solid  determination.  Immovably  In  op- 
posftlon  to  this  antllabor  legislation. 

Jt  occurred  to  me  that  I  abould  make 
those  statemenu  to  you  so  there  would  be 
no  mlsundersundlng  by  you  ot  the  attitude 
of  labor  toward  this  pending  legislation. 

First  of  all,  may  I  refer  to  H.  R.  8037,  a 
measure  offered  to  repeal  the  War  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act  and  to  provide  penalties  for  stop- 
pages of  work  and  breach  of  contract.  This 
th***"™  was  proposed  by  those  who  were 
associated  with  tbe  Military  Committee  as  an 
amendment  to  tbe  Smith -Connally  Act.  and 
by  tbe  way.  may  I  point  oak  ttet  wtaa  tbe 
Smith -Connally  Act  was  ptmttag  IB  On>cra« 
the  American  ndaratloa  of  Labor  sppealed 
to  the  Members  ot  OOngraes  to  defest  that 
meaMWa  bacauas  instead  of  a  strlke-preven. 
tlon  msaauje  It  would  prove  to  be  a  strike- 
promotion  measure  Do  you  recall  those  pro- 
phetic words,  that  prophetic  appairi  tbat  was 
made  when  that  act  was  prndtagf  All  that 
we  prophesied  has  happened  and  more,  too. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  have  been  called 
upon  to  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  hold- 
ing elections  dcsipned  for  promotion  of 
strikes.  Even  the  authors  of  the  measure 
now  realise  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Now  they 
are  engaged  In  steps  to  make  the  same  mls- 
tr.k» — even  a  worse  mistake— by  proposing  to 
enact  these  amendments  to  the  Smith-Con- 
nally  Act  as  provided  for  In  H.  R.  3f37.  In 
fact,  v^hat  ot:cht  to  happen  is  this:  That  the 
Memb?;s  of  the  House  of  Ecpi esent.itives  and 
of  the  Senate  oupht  to  rise  up  to  new  helf^hls 
and  repeal  the  Emllh-Connaily  Act  In  Its  en- 
tirety 

New.  mny  I  make  an  cbservatinn?  In  Sep- 
tember 13'5,  Representative  SMrrn  of  Virginia 
Introduced  a  bill  to  repeal  the  War  Labor  Dis- 
putes Act— the  Smith-Cr  nnally  Act — and 
thereby  terminate  strike  ballots  under  the 
p.-escnt  act.  You  will  recall  that  only  a  short 
time  ago  the  appropriations  committee  of 
one  of  the  Houses  decided  to  strike  a  blow 
at  the  Smlth-Connally  Act  and  ab  a  result 
they  i-efused  to  appropriate  any  more  money. 
On  October  13,  1£45.  the  House  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  reported  the  bill  out  with 
certain  amendments,  whereupon  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  whole  House  It  Is  now  pend- 
ing in  'he  He  use  of  Representatives  This  bill 
is  H.  R.  3937.  It  provides  for  two  new  pro- 
posals with  s<?rlous  penalties  for  work  stop- 
pages and  breaches  of  contract  in  an  agree- 
ment which  contains  a  no-stnke  clause.  It 
provides  that  nctlvities  and  conditions  of  this 
nature  be  brought  to  an  end  and  made  un- 
lawful. 

We  know  that  a  measure  sponsored  In  Con- 
gress by  a  Member  of  Congress  vubo  Is  known 
to  poaeeas  broad  liberal  views  will  be  a  meas- 
ure to  promote  the  public  interest,  but  when 
a  measure  is  sponsored  and  suppwrted  by 
tboee  whose  constant  record  over  years  and 
ynn  has  bfen  antllabor,  we  know  that  that 
bin  Is  designed  to  strike  at  the  heart  of  la- 
bor; and  when  a  bill  is  sponsored  by  men 
whose  record  Is  such  as  has  been  made  by 
Congressman  S:4rTH  of  Virginia.  Congressman 
Cox  from  down  In  the  South.  Congressman 
Hoffman,  ol  Michigan  the  kind  of  men  who 
have  been  constantly  antllabor,  we  know 
then  that  any  bill  spon-soied  by  those  men  is 
antllabor  And  these  men  I  feel  sure,  who 
have  always  been  regarded  as  enemies  of  la- 
bor are  taking  advantage  of  a  disturbed  pub- 
lic opinion  aroflfecd  for  various  causes,  to 
secure  tbe  enactment  of  this  antUaboi  legis- 
lation. • 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  3938  with  respect 
to  strike  penalties  reads:  'in  the  event  of 
any  strike  or  concerted  failure  to  baigain  on 
a  contract  which  includes  a  no  strike  pio- 
visicn,  the  employer  shall  be  relieved  of  any 
cbllgatlonn  under  the  contract  and  the  labor 
oiganizatlon  shall  lose  lU  sUtus  as  a  bar- 
gaining fegent  for  a  period  of  a  year.  Any 
such  organization  which  is  a  party  to  the 
contract  may  be  sued  and  In  Its  own  name  In 
any  Federal  court  in  which  any  of  the  offlcers 
r(s*de  and  be  found  responsible  in  damages." 
Labor  understands  that  proposal,  how  it 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  labor.  If  enacted  Into 
law  It  will  serve  to  cripple.  If  not  destroy 
labor  organizations.  I  will  go  Into  that  in  a 
moment  Just  a  little  more  fully.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  many  evUs  are  In  the  foregoing 
provision  The  use  of  the  words  "concerted 
collective  bargaining"'  brlcgs  back  to  life  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  conspiracy.  That  is. 
while  it  is  lawful  for  one  man  to  quit  work.  It 
is  unlawful  for  two  or  more  to  do  so. 

Also,  the  section  Is  written  that  a  violation 
by  a  porty  to  the  agreement,  no  matter  how 
Insigiiincant  the  violation  may  be,  relieves 
the  employer  of  any  obligation  under  the 
contract.  It  la  shocking  to  think  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  would  entertain  Euch  a 
proposal  for  a  single  moment.  Most  signifi- 
cant Is  the  unfair  and  unjust  provision  tbat 
a  labor  organization  shall  lose  its  stattu  cs 
a  bargaining  agent  for  a  period  of  years 
uben  it  is  guilty  of  breach  of  contract,  yet 


an  employer  does  not  lose  Its  business  or 
status  when  It  violates  the  agreement. 
-  It  is  depriving  a  union  of  Its  status  of  bar- 
gaining. It  is  no  union  If  you  destroy  It. 
But  no  similar  penalty  or  effect  is  visited 
upon  an  employer. 

Th©  last  sentence  of  the  above-quoted 
paragraph  Is  significant.  In  providing  that 
labor  organizations  may  be  sued  for  dam^ige 
In  breach  of  contracts.  It  proposes  enactment 
of  this  bill  into  law.  The  malicious  Intent 
back  of  the  proposed  provision  is  to  be  found 
la  the  use  of  the  word  "any"  la  connection 
with  the  party  injured  as  a  result  of  the 
breach  of  an  agreement. 

Bakery  workers  In  a  small  bakery  found  to 
be  in  breach  of  an  agreement  may  not  only 
subject  the  union  to  payment  of  damages  to 
the  employer  of  the  bakery  workers,  but  to 
aa  additional  payment  of  damages  to  a  hotel, 
a  retail  grocery,  or  other  similar  customer 
who  suffers  damages  through  the  non- 
delivery of  bread. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Norrls-La- 
Guardia  Act  In  W42,  employers  brought  suits 
against  unions,  rendering  them  ineffective. 
Damages  were  also  recoverable  against  Iridi- 
vidual,  officers  and  members.  You  remember 
the  Danbury  Hatters  case,  when  the  wage 
earners'  houses  were  taken  and  sold.  The 
most  classic  example  attempting  to  overcome 
that  broad  and  unjust  responsibility  Is  the 
Norris-LaGuardia  Act  which  includes  the  fol- 
lowing provisions:  "No  officer  or  member  of 
any  association  or  organization,  and  no  aiiso- 
ciatlon  or  organization  participating  or  inler- 
ested  in  a  labor  dispute  shall  be  held  re- 
sponsible or  liable  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  imlawful  acts  of  Its  officers  or 
agents  except  on  actual  proof  of,  or  actual 
authorization  of  such  acts  or  of  ratification  of 
such  acts  after  actual  knowledge  thereof." 
The  proponents  of  this  legislation  want  to 
take  us  back  to  those  days,  those  bysone 
days,  when  labor  was  exploited  and  when  the 
homes  of  honest,  upright  men  were  taJteu 
and  sold  over  their  beads. 

I  can't  believe  that  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  believe  In  Justice  and  fair  play 
will  subscribe  to  such  legislation.  The  pro- 
posal In  the  House  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee implied  it  will  repeal  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Act  and  put  a  penalty  upon  any 
breach  of  agreement,  whether  authorized  or 
unauthorized  acts,  or  whether  the  acts  were 
participated  In  or  not  participated  In  di- 
rectly by  the  owner  or  whether  they  were 
ratified  or  not  ratified  by  the  union.  I  have 
reserved  my  discussion  of  the  language  In 
the  proposed  amendment,  the  no-strlke 
amendment.  A  straight  construction  of  that 
language  would  not  make  it  effective  in  In- 
stances where  an  agreement  did  not  contain 
a  specific  no-strlke  clause,  but  there  are 
rules  of  law  which  permit  courts  to  indulge 
In  constructions  of  law  and  to  read  Into  pro- 
visions intents  and  implications.  Judges 
can  very  well  read  into  the  proposed  law  a 
no-strlke  pledge.  Courts  can  very  well  say, 
and  many  will  say,  the^waruing  conditions 
constitute  an  Implied  agreement  not  to  en- 
gage In  stoppages  of  work,  or  to  exercise 
other  economic  pressure  during  the  life  of 
the  agreement.  In  other  words.  Judges  may 
hold  that  tbe  agreement  Itself  is  a  no-strike 
pledge.  That  Is  far-reaching — far-reaching. 
Its  susceptible  to  that  sort  of  interpretation. 
Sliall  labor  be  reduaed  now  to  that  stattis? 
Is  that  how  they  are  to  be  rewarded  for  the 
faithful  service  they  have  given  during  the 
war  emergency?  The  performance  of  labor 
from  Pearl  Harbor  to  VJ-day  was  a  miracle. 
No  other  workers  In  the  world  ever  measured 
up  to  such  heights  a£  did  the  workers  of 
America.  No  workers  in  any  country  under 
the  sun  ever  turned  out  ships  and  gims  and 
airplanes  and  war  material  In  euch  volume 
and  in  such  perfect  completion  as  did  the 
workers  of  America,  and  now,  immediately 
after  it  Is  over  and  they  made  their  contribu- 
tion to  win  this  war,  they  are  to  be  compen- 


sated by  being  reduced  to  a  basis  of  senrl- 
tude  and  slavery. 

Not  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  have  construed  the  law  will  we 
know  whether  the  provision  propcscd  by 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  Is  ap- 
plicable to  those  provisions  which  contain 
the  specific  no-strike  pledge. 

Prom  the  foregoing  It  will  be  obsen-ed  that 
the  provision  Is  dangerous  to  the  labor 
movement.  It  may  destroy  the  e.tlstence  of 
trp.de  unions. 

The  second  proposal  has  to  do  with  so- 
called  political  contributions  of  labor  unions. 
The  Smlth-Connally  Act  Itself  broadened 
and  enlarged  on  this  point.  Former  At- 
torney General  Biddle  approved  political 
contributions  when  he  said  it  applied  only 
to  general  elections.  The  provision  amends 
the  Federal  Pair  Employment  Practice  Act  of 
1925  as  follows:  "Section  313.  It  Is  un- 
lawful for  any  national  bank  or  any  corpora- 
tion organized  by  authority  of  any  law  of 
Congress  to  make  a  contribution  In  connec- 
tion with  any  election  to  any  office  or  any 
political  office  held  to  select  candidates  or 
any  political  organization.  It  is  unlawful 
for  any  labor  organization  to  make  any  con- 
tributions, expend  any  sum  to  aid  In  the 
solicitation  of  any  funds,  or  levy  any  assess- 
ments on  its  stockholders,  members,  or  sub- 
ordinate affiliates  in  connection  with  any 
election,  or  in  connection  with  any  political 
convention  held  to  select  candidates  for  any 
such  election,  or  for  any  candidate,  political 
committee.  Or  person  to  accept  or  receive  any 
contribution  prohibited  by  this  section  The 
corporation  or  labor  organization  which 
makes  any  contribution  in  violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
or  the  officers  or  directors  of  any  organiza- 
tion or  any  officer  of  any  organization,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  lx>th.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  labor  organizations 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  under  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act." 

I  '.magine  there  are  labor  representatives 
here  this  afternoon  who  can  scarcely  believe 
that  such  a  proposal  has  bjen  made  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  rob  men  of 
this  political  and  citizenship  right,  to  prevent 
them  from  helping  to  elect  men  like  many  of 
you  here  this  afternoon  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Lnlted  States.  It  Is  unthinkable  The 
foregoing  language  could  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent unions  from  spending  money  for  radio 
time,  for  disseminating  their  views  on  candi- 
dates or  political  offices  and  on  campaign  is- 
sues. Although  on  the  face  of  it  the  provi- 
sion writes  of  freedom  of  speech,  son-e  parts 
may  hold  otherwise  Thus,  It  will  not  be 
known  until  the  courts  have  passed  on  the 
proposed  enactment,  whether  it  Is  unconsti- 
tutional. And  that  will  involve  the  expendi- 
ture of  large  sums  of  money  by  labor  to  test 
the  validity  and  constitutionality  of  such  an 
objectionable  act  in  the  courts  of  the  land. 
It  will  bring  them  into  the  courts  for  a  long 
periou  of  time  and  in  the  meantime  the  rights 
of  labor  will  be  hanging  in  the  balance  of 
tmcertalnty,  and  we  will  be  deprived  cf  help- 
ing our  friends  to  be  elected  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Slates,  and  in  defeating  our 
enemies. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  purpose  of  the  en- 
actment is  meant  to  make  unlawfyul  activi- 
ties of  certain  organizations  such  as  were 
engaged  in  the  last  national  election.  How- 
ever, there  Is  embraced  within  the  provision 
many  activities  in  which  labor  is  obliged  to 
engage  in  order  to  defeat  an  adverse  legisla- 
tive program.  Now,  my  friends,  I  have  gone 
over  this  bill  known  as  the  H.  R.  3«37  to  re- 
peal the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  and  analyze 
some  of  the  objectionable  features. 

These  men  who  sponsor  this  measure  are 
committeed  to  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system.  They  extol  the  virtues 
of  that  system.     They  demand  that  11  shaU 
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ant  to  maintain  your  free-enter- 
syst^  IQ  America  then  you  mu^t  Ds 
air.  TtM  rithiB  «<  Isbor  under  a 
Ir—  enter  rtoe  system  myst  be  recogniaed 
and  prote  :ted.  Ji'!«t  the  same  as  the  rights 
of  — pltal  It  isn  t  one-aided.  It  taot  for 
ployera  tif  labor  akiDe.  DaAar  tbe 
fiee-enter  trtaa  ayitem  the  owner  of  the  labor 
Is  the  <m«  who  usea  It.  and  be  baa  as  murii 
lo  gfre  labiT  or  wtthhiUd  It  as  an  em< 
to  give  his  capital  or  to  with- 
boM  It. 

There  air*  certain  rights  that  go  with  a 
and  with  a  rrec-enterprlM  sys- 
tem, and  If  one  group  tn  oar  political  and 
unttonai  I  fe  waata  to  HMUntain  tbelr  righta 
lye  enterprl—  system  they  must  be 
road  enrmgh  to  accord  to  other 
Kroup*  th^  reenffBtttoB  of  •  preserrance  of 
their  righ 

Tbey  mfike  much  about  local  strikes  that 
Wrll.    my   Mends,   they   don  t 
itrtkes  in  RuaMn  onder  the  totall- 
a  of   ga««nuBMit.      Do  we  want 
I  to  be  Mm  tbatf      We  don't  de- 
strikers  and  we  don't  defend  strikes 
I  not  occur  but  please  bear  this  In 
we,  the  represenistives  of  Inbcr 
arvanisatt^na.  are  net  elothed  with  the  right 
membanll^Of  the  labor  organl- 
can  t  opante  like  a  fraternal 
cur  men  after  we  have  eaamtntd 
ly.      We  mii^t  take  them  as  we 
W*  or:{aiiire   tho—  whom   the 
They  — lect  them,  end, 
imperfect  ss  thev  are.  we  blend 
a  union  (or  the  purpo—  of  teach- 
we  ean  their  reaponsibllltus 
greement. 
we  reached  a  point  here  now 
man  living  in  this  day  and  age 
pert pct Ion  In  an  Imperfect  world? 
l>er  that  we  are  still  made  up 
irfett  men  and  wt-men       We  haven't 
the   mtllenium   and   because  of 
maintain    thi«t  during   the   war 
sabetquent  thereto  we  have  made 
w*  ouRht  to  be  commeiKlcd  fcr 
to  be  condemned  for.      Perhaps. 
Chain  Mn.   when   the  mlllenluni   comes 
wirld  IB  perfect  then  ire  can  have  a 
no  strike  takes  place. 
Chairman.  I  hare  presented   In 
ay  our  opposition  to  these  meas- 
t  to  all  Members  of  Congreas  a 
onal  letter,  urging  them  to  de- 
highly    otojectlonabi-    ienl»latlon. 
hope  there  will    be  a   favorable 
the  part  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
appeal.     I   repeat    again    that 
leorlikg  to  correct  evils      We  are 
to  prevent  strikes.     We  are  en- 
>  promote  management-labor  co- 
We  believe  It  can  be  done  better 
(^ooperatlon.      through      meetings, 
rences  on  the  part  of  manage- 
bor  than  It  can  be  done  through 
t  of  cumpulsory  le<;ialatlon  and 
sueh  a  proposal  meets  with  the 
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hearty  reepon—  of  a  part  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  are  here  this  afternuOQ. 

Thank  you  ao  much  for  thia  opportunity 
of  being  with  you  and  I  know  I  shall  go  from 
here  carrying  wuh  me  a  full  ccoaclousnsHS 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  going  to  atand  with 
us  in  this  fight. 

Chairman  Sabato.  Mr  Oreen.  I  am  aatla- 
fled  and  convinced  that  the  Members  that 
are  here  will  appreciate — and  do  appreci- 
ate— the  splendid  explaiiatlon  of  the  objec- 
Uonable  f—tures  of  tbese  bills,  and  I  feel 
that  If  the  same  opportunity  had  t>een  [;>ven 
to  you  bcfure  theee  leglaiatlve  committees, 
there  would  have  been  enough  Members 
there  to  have  dii— ted  the  atumpts  at  tho— 
few  geutienen  who  take  advantage  ot  un- 
settled coudltions  and  re(>ort  suca  leglsia- 
tlon  as  yL.u  have  correctly  criUcUed  and 
objected  to. 


SUtsm«iil  by  Htinj  W.  Basbore  Before 
Nebraska  R*c!aBBatioD  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OS 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or  wwaaaana 

ts  TH«  SENATI  OF  THl  CNITID  ST.\TES 

Thursday.  January  3t  (h(n^iUittve  day  of 

Fridau.  January  ISK  1946 

Mr.  BUTIER  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Harry  W.  Bashnre.  former  Conn  miss  ioner 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Washing- 
ton. D  C.  delivered  a  very  Interesting 
address  tiefore  the  Nebraska  Roclama- 
Uon  A&«ociation  at  Lincoln.  Nebr.,  a  few 
days  afio.  Mr  Bashore.  as  well  as  his 
pradeotMor.  Mr.  John  C  Page,  are  former 
cltlaens  of  Nebrafka.  Mr.  Bashore  ts 
rrtumtng  to  make  his  home  at  Mitchell. 
Nebr  We  welcome  htm  back  home.  I 
a.^k  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Ba- 
shore's  address  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RcccRD. 

I  have  received  an  estimate  from  the 
Public  Printer  that  the  addre.«!s  will  cover 
two  and  two-thirds  pages  of  the  Cc  - 
cMaazoNAL  RgcoRO  and  that  the  cost  will 
be  $133  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rgcoas. 
as  follows: 

It's  good  to  get  back  to  Nebraska,  for  a 
long  time  I  have  been  looklitg  forward  tu  the 
day  when  I  would  have  leisure  time  to  meet 
old  frierds  sgsin  and  talk  over  some  of  our 
mutual  Interests. 

It  gives  a  men  a  great  deal  ot  <*atuttc- 
tloo  to  look  back  over  the  years  and  reaLie 
that  he  has  had  a  part  tn  bringing  some  por- 
tion ot  prosperity  to  a  great  State  I  think 
most  of  you  know  that  I  have  my  roou  pretty 
well  down  In  Nebraska  sou.  Thirty-nine 
years  sgo  I  came  to  work  here  on  the  North 
P'.atte  project  as  an  engineering  aide  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  North  Platte  reclumatlon  develop- 
ment  is  sn  outstanding  Example  of  what  can 
b?  accompltabed  through  Irrigation 

Since  the  establishment  of  thts  project. 
Scotts  Bluff  County  has  grown  In  population 
at  a  rate  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
S^ate.  Records  of  the  drought  decade  (1930 
40)  show  that  this  county  increased  18  3  per- 
cent aa  compared  with  a  net  loss  for  the 
whole  State  of  Nebraska  of  4  7  p?rcpnt 

Water  was  the  loadstone  which  drew  set- 
tlers to  Scotts  Bluff  County  Wster  will 
continue  to  be  the  deciding  factor  In  the 
increasing  prcsoerlty  of  this  region.  Fert'le 
lands   In  the  North  Platte  project,   located 


In  both  Nebraska  axid  Wyoming,  produce 
great  quantities  of  sugar  beets,  alfalfa,  barley, 
potatoes,  and  beans  Farmers  un  this  .irri- 
gated acreage  contributed  greatly  to  the  more 
than  11.000.000  tons  of  food  and  forage  raised 
on  projrcts  — rved  by  Bureau  (acuities  last 
year.  You  will  be  Interested  to  know  that 
the  total  gross  value  from  th.s  1944  crop 
wu  In  ca—  of  Mll.OOO.OOO  That  repre- 
sents a  lot  of  jnooey  as  well  as  a  gre^t  deal 
cf  food 

We  have  learned  much  since  we  built  the 
North  Platte  project  No  longer  do  we  con- 
sider develt^ment  of  Jiut  one  stream  or 
r.ver  We  map  the  river  bafin  as  a  whole. 
ao  that  by  careful  planning  and  n 
of  different  streams,  we  can  get  i...  ;....it 
use  out  of  every  drop  of  water  In  a  river 
valley. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamattca  la  now  lauch- 
lag  tbe  great— t  coostruetlon  program  in  its 
hWoiy  a  •IMinO.OOO  one  for  1946.  dcMtmed 
to  me^  th>  peacetime  needs  of  tbc  Nation 
To  Onance  this  program  Oonereas  recently 
^ruuteJ  a  supplemental  appropi  .ition  of  181.- 
•KJS  3C0  This  sum.  plus  ret^ulxr  appropria- 
tions and  carry-over  funds  frcm  the  Ascai 
year,  make  up  the  tltOOOOiHX)  total  avail- 
able fbr  expenditure  this  year  Apprcxl- 
mately  |t4  000.C00  of  this  will  be  used  In 
starting  cunstructlcn  on  several  authorised 
|V^— lUUallM MMMmrl  River  a-isiu  plan,  and 
la  eoaplettaff  angtaeermg  and  investigations 
on  other  approved  unlu  The  Missouri  River 
Basin  plan  Is  the  Orst  of  IS  rlvn-bafln  plarw 
of  the  Bur— u  to  be  presented  to  the  Con- 
gress. Nebr— ka— the  whoi»  s-.ate  of  Ne- 
braska—la  InelWM  In  this  comprehensive 
development! 

As  you  know,  the  Bureau  plan,  correlated 
with  that  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  was 
approved  under  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1»M.  and  20  unlU  were  authorized  for  the 
Initial  stage  of  coetructlon 

The  regular  appropriation  act  for  1940 
made  •SaOO.OOO  avaUable  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  other  Interested  H(i;pncie« 
of  the  Interior  Department  for  undertaking 
detaUed  surveys,  preparation  of  plans  and 
•pectflcatlona  and  further  tnvestlrstlon  for 
the  over-all  Mliwourl  River  Basin  plan 
This  money  hnwcver.  was  not  sufflci#T\t  to 
nnanc«  an  orderly,  well-halanred  prorrnm 
of  development.  The  fimda  wculd  permit 
the  work  to  be  carried  forward  on  only  It 
of  the  39  approved  units 

rollowtng  the  Fr— idcnt's  ststement  to  the 
Congress  on  September  6.  when  he  urged 
that  funds  be  pronrted  for  the  continuation 
of  detailed  planning  for  eonstnictlon  of  mtMt 
needed  Federal  works,  we  prepared,  with 
other  Interested  departmental  agencies,  a 
program  deatgned  to  get  things  going  on  tbis 
snd  o'her  war-deferred  projects 

In  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
recently  presented  to  Congress  the  Budget 
estimate  for  the  Missouri  River  Basin  w— 
•11.018000  Congress  sppronrlated  ttO.- 
780  800  Included  In  this  smount  sre  funds 
with  which  the  Bureau  cnn  continue  Its 
surveys  and  Investigations  on  several  proj- 
ects In  Nebrnsk.i 

It  Is  estimated  that  of  the  gM  000  000 
av.^llable  for  the  Miasouri  River  Basin  gdlS  - 
025  will  be  spent  In  Nebrsska  In  1946  Now 
let  us  break  down  this  sum  Into  units  on 
which  preconstrurtlon  work  will  be  started 
and  those  on  which  general  Investigations 
will  be  continued. 

Of  the  20  authorised  Missouri  Basin  units, 
there  are  4  located  In  the  Stute  of  Nrbraaka 
where  It  is  anticipated  thst  money  will  be 
Boent  during  the  Bscnl  year  1»4(J  These 
fotn-  projects  are  In  the  Republican  River 
Basin  that  Includes  parts  of  the  Ststes  of 
Colorado.  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  Here's  a 
short  summary  of  the  anticipated  program: 

One  hundred  and  forty -an  thcusand  and 
twenty-flve  dollars  Is  programed  for  pre- 
constructlon  activities  Including  designing 
and  apeclflcatlons  on  the  Franklin  and  Hed 
Cloud   uniu  of  the  Bostwick   project      The 
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Nebraskrt  portion  of  the  Superior-Courtland 
unit  will  also  use  some  of  tbis  money 
mainly  on  the  diversion  dam. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty-three  thcusand 
dollars  is  programed  to  be  spent  during 
fiscal  year  1946  on  preconstrvictlon  work 
and  design  for  Enders  Dam.  M?diclne  Creek 
Dam.  Cambridge  unit,  Oxford  unit,  French- 
man unit,  and  Meeker  unit  of  the  French- 
man-Cambridge project.  The  present 
schedule  is  to  have  all  the  designs  and  speci- 
fications ready  for  the  above  units  by  the 
1st  cf  July  1916. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  Is  programed  to  be 
spent  on  the  North  Republican  (Wray)  proj- 
ect during  tlie  fiscal  year  1946.  This  will  be 
used  by  preconstructlon  activities  in  relation 
to  the  two  dU'erslon  dama  and  canals  that 
will  be  constructed  to  irrigate  2.080  acres  of 
dry  farmlatul  near  Halgler,  Nebr.  The  major 
work  accomplished  during  this  fiscal  year  will 
be  at  the  storage  dam  at  Wray,  Colo.,  and  this 
cost  would  not  be  Included  iu  the  totals  for 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  is  programed  on 
pumping  projects  in  Nebraska  for  the  fiscal 
year  1946.  The  work  accompU&hod  would 
include  geological  explorations,  field  surveys, 
and  surface-  and  ground-water  studies  of  the 
waits  in  southwestern  Nebraska.  The  com- 
plale  unit  is  approximately  one-half  In  Ne- 
braska, and  one-half  In  Kansas. 

Thus  a  toUl  of  $698,026  U  programed  to 
be  spent  for  preconstructlon  work  in  Ne- 
braska during  the  fiscal  year  1946.  Both  the 
Bostwick  and  Frenchman-Cambridge  proj- 
ects are  well  under  way  at  this  time,  and  It  la 
anticipated  that  construction  contracts  will 
be  awarded  on  both  these  projects  early  in 
flscsl  year  1947.  The  North  Republican 
(Wrnyi  and  Pumping  projects  are  tttll  in  the 
preliminary  stages. 

In  addition,  approximately  $250,000  of  the 
Missouri  River  B<\sln  appropriation  will  be 
used  tor  general  Investigations  In  Nebraska 
this  year.  The  money  will  probably  be  di- 
vided as  follows:  $200  OCO  in  tlie  lower 
PUtte  River  Basin;  $5,000.  Republican  River 
Basin;  $10,000  for  cr>operatlon  with  the 
C:>rp.'-  of  Engineers,  ond  MS.OOO  for  a  general 
economic  study  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  following  shows  expenditures  pro- 
posed for  Nebraska  In  the  regular  bud:tet  lor 
the  fiscal  year  1947  but  no*^  yet  appropriated 
by  Congress. 
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The  Bureau  now  ha.s  under  construction  In 
northwestern  Nebraska  the  Mirage  Flats 
project  oa  the  Niobrara  R.ver.  This  project 
lies  within  the  Missouri  Basin  area,  but  it  is 
not  covered  iu  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. You  see,  we  already  had  the  money  set 
aside  for  the  project,  which  we  were  con- 
structing as  an  essential  war  food  develop- 
ment.    Although    manpower    and    material 


shortages  have  delayed  work  on  Mirage  Flats. 
the  Irr.gatlon  system  should  be  ready  to  serve 
part  of  the  lands  by  next  spring.  When  it  Is 
complete,  the  project  will  Irrigate  about  12,CC0 
acres. 

Since  about  1881,  dry  farming  has  been 
carried  on  ifi  this  area  with  good  crops  in 
occasional  years  and  with  poor  crcps  or  near 
failures  in  most  years.  After  the  dry  years 
of  1893  and  1894.  the  farmers  orcanlzcd  a 
mutual  water  company  and  constructed  an 
Irrigation  system  v.ithout  storage  regulation 
to  serve  a  somewhat  larger  area  than  that  In- 
cluded In  the  present  Mirage  Flats  project. 
The  system  failed  because  of  inadequate 
maintenance  resulting  from  lack  of  use  in 
wet  years;  the  destruction  of  wood  flumes  by 
prairies  fires,  and  because  of  water  short^tges 
in  hot  months. 

Then  came  the  drought  decade,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned,  and  the  realization 
that  something  must  be  done  to  help  farmers 
In  regions  of  uncertain  rainfall.  luvesttgH- 
tlons  were  undertaken  and  construction  was 
begun  on  the  Mirage  Flats  project,  under  the 
Water  Conservation  and  Utilization  Act  of 
May  10.  1939,  upon  a  finding  cf  feasibility 
approved  by  the  President  April  26.  1940. 

The  Bureau  Is  building  Box  Butte  Reservoir 
of  30.000  acre-feet  capacity  about  20  miles 
above  the  lands  to  be  served.  Irrigation  water 
will  be  diverted  from  the  Niobrara  River  about 
one-half  ijiile  below  Dunlap  by  a  concrete 
ogee-type  diversion  dam.  The  main  canal 
will  be  25  miles  long  and  there  will  be  laterals 
of  simple  construct  iuu. 

And  as  the  Bureau  completes  work  on  the 
Mirage  Flats  project.  It  is  scheduling  con- 
struction Iu  1946  on  the  Bostwick.  one  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  units.  Pi-eliminary  In- 
vestlgatlotM  have  been  completed  by  the  Bu- 
reau and  a  final  report  Is  being  prepared. 
Preconstructlon  surveys  are  now  under  way. 
The  project  Includes  lands  Iccnted  on  both 
sides  of  the  P.epubllcan  River  from  Naponee, 
N?br.,  east  nnd  south  to  Concordia,  Kans. 
The  Bureau  proposes  to  Irrigate  89,170  acres 
of  new  land  and  to  provide  a  regulated  water 
supply  sufficient  to  supulcment  830  acres  of 
land  now  Irrigated,  till  by  gravity.  Of  the 
total  acreage,  about  27,000  acres  ure  In  Ne- 
braska 

D: ought  and  flood  have  been  the  twin 
handicaps  In  Harlan  County — droughts  caus- 
ing such  serious  crop  losses  that  in  some  years 
tiiere  is  not  enough  feed  lor  cattle  and  hogs, 
and  fiocds  which  sometimes  rise  to  dcvasiat- 
Ing  proportions  The  plan  is  to  regulate  the 
flood  flows  and  save  these  waters  to  stsblli/e 
both  crop  and  livestock  production  in  the 

The  Harlan  County  Reservoir,  authorized 
for  construction  by  the  War  D^parthicnt,  la 
scheduled  for  early  building.  The  dam 
located  Jtist  below  the  confluence  of  Prairie 
Dog  Creek  with  the  Republican  River  will 
provide  850.000  acre-feet  of  storage  capacity 
allocated  ns  followe:  Silting.  200.000;  irriga- 
tion, 150,000:  and  flood  control,  600,000. 

The  silt-control  feature  of  the  plan  is  very 
Important  because  It  will  improve  the  use  of 
water  below  the  dam  for  muntcipailtles,  In- 
dustries, and  domsstlc  purposes.  Cities  now 
diverting  water  from  the  Kansas  River,  of 
which  the  Republican  Is  a  principal  tributary, 
win  be  saved  money  In  filtration  costs  and 
maintenance  of  city  waterworks.  Likewise, 
silt  control  will  cut  down  on  cosu  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  cana!s  and  laterals, 
as  well  PS  aid  In  keeping  the  river  confined 
to  its  channel. 

The  Bureau  plans  to  develop  the  Irrigable 
lar.d3  below  Harlan  County  Dum  in  five  sepa- 
rate units:  Franklin,  Red  Clcud,  Superior- 
Courtland,  Republic,  and  Scandla.  Five 
diversion  dams  and  nine  main  canals  with  a 
combined  length  of  169  mile?  w  ill  be  required. 
Lateral  and  drainage  systenis  for  the  full 
acreage  will  be  provided. 

A  2.0C0-kilowatt  powf-r  plant  will  be  con- 
•teucted  at  the  Harlaa  County  Dam,  IX  necea- 


sary,  to  provide  powf-r  for  pumping  Irriga- 
tion water  from  wells  along  the  Republican 
River  albove  the  dam.  A  62-mlle  transmis- 
sion line  to  Superior,  Nebr..  Is  also  proposed 
for  construction. 

Exclusive  of  the  Harlan  County  Reservoir, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  $21,935,000,  the 
total  cost  of  the  Bostwick  development  is  ex- 
pected to  be  about  $9,018,500,  based  on 
January  1940  unit  prices. 

I  don?t  need  to  tell  you  what  this  project 
and  others  like  It  will  mean  to  Nebraska. 
The  Republican  River  is  small,  but  when  its 
waters  are  Ir.cluded  In  a  large  basin  develop- 
ment plan,  such  as  that  of  the  Missouri,  this 
little  river  assumes  a  new  role  in  the  reclama- 
tion of  semiarid  lands. 

Another  Republican  River  project  sched- 
uled by  the  Bureau  fcr  early  construction 
is  the  Frenchman -Cambridge  project  in 
southern  Nebraska.  This  is  another  one  of 
the  Initial  units  of  the  great  Missouri  River 
Basin  plan.  The  proposed  works  will  extend 
from  Enders,  Nebr:,  eastward  along  French- 
man Creek  and  the  main  Republican  Rlvir 
to  Orleans,  located  only  a  few  miles  above 
the  prcpossd  Harlan  County  Reservoir.  The 
project  will  lifclude  53.140  acres  of  land 
under  the  following  units:  Frenchman. 
14,200  acres:  Meeker,  6.980;  Red  Willow, 
13.870;  Cambridge.  13.600;  and  Oxford,  4,400 
acres.  Of  the  total,  16.740  acres,  mostly  on 
the  Frenchman  and  Meeker  units,  will  be 
provided  with  supplemental  irrigation  water, 
and  36,400  acres  will  be  new  develoment. 

Two  stornge  reservoirs  with  earth-fill  dams 
for  flood  control  and  Irrigation  VLse  will  be 
constructed.  Enders  Reservoir,  to  be  built 
on  Frenchman  Creek  at  Enders,  will  have  a 
groas  storage  capacity  of  74.000  acre-feet  to 
^pillway  level,  of  which  SO.OOO  acre-feet  will 
be  used  for  flood  control,  34,000  acre-feet  for 
irrigation,  and  10.000  acre-feet  lor  silt  and 
wildlife   protection.  ^ 

Medicine  Creek  Reservoir  to  be  built  on 
Medicine  Creek  8  miles  northwest  of  Cam- 
bridge will  hnve  a  storage  capacity  at  spill- 
way level  of  100.000  acre-feet,  of  which  65,003 
ncre-fcet  will  be  used  for  flood  control,  25.000 
ucre-feet  for  Irrigation,  and  10,000  acrc-fect 
for  silt  nnd  wildlife  protection. 

One  diversion  dam  will  be  constructed  on 
Frenchman  Creek  near  Beverly  and  thr—  on 
the  Republican  River  near  Culbertson.  In- 
dlanola,  and  Cambrldre.  Four  main  c&nals 
ar.d  extensions  of  two  existing  canals  with 
nn  aggregate  length  of  108  miles  will  be  con- 
structed. Laterals  and  drains  will  be  pro- 
vided for  the  R?d  Willow,  Cambridge,  and 
Oxford  units.  The  Meeker  system  will  be 
Improved  where  necessary  to  assure  depend* 
able  service. " 

Using  the  1940  price  basis,  the  total  cost 
of  the  project  is  estimated  at  $11,477,000  of 
which  $6,826,000  represents  the  cost  of  the 
two  fctornpe  reservoirs. 

A  Republican  River  project  which  will 
serve  both  Nebraska  and  Colorado  Is  the 
North  Republican  project.  The  lands  pro- 
posed for  development  lie  along  the  North 
Fork  of  the  river  from  Wray.  Colo.,  cast  to 
Parks,  Nebr.  Within  this  area,  3,340  acres 
of  land  already  Irrigated  under  private 
cana's  V7ill  receive  supplemental  water,  and 
cena!s  will  be  Li^ilt  to  Irrigate  2,080  acres  of 
laud  near  Haiqler,  Nebr. 

An  earth  dam  for  flood  control  and  Irri- 
gation will  be  built  on  the  North  Fork  about 
4  miles  above  Wray.  A  small  diversion  dam 
will  be  constructed  on  the  river  near  San- 
horn  to  supply  v.'atcr  to  a  13-mlle  canal 
tervlng  lands  cast  and  west  of  Halgler.  A 
second  smrll  diversion  wrlr  5  miles  east  cf 
Ilaicler  will  supply  a  5-mlle  canal  to  serve 
new  lands  further  east,  and  laterals  will  be 
provided  for  all  new  lands.  The  total  cost 
cf  the  project  is  estimated  at  4985.000.  The— 
project  plans,  however,  ere  to  be  reviewed 
prior  to  preccnstrocticn  activities. 

Along  the  Republican  River  Basin  In  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  are  many  small  areas  at 
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(fedar  River  Is  another  small  tributary 

of  importaaoe  in  river  valley  de- 

int  for  Nebraska.    The  Cedar  Rapids 

In   east   central    Nebraska   approved 

he  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  com- 

a|M>ut  30.000  acres  off  exdellent  Irrlfrable 

In  a  "sboc-strlng  tract '  about  U5 

and  one-half  to  1  mile  wide  on 

of  the  Cedar  River  In  Nance,  Boone. 

Counties. 
laadB,   as  you   know,   produce   fair 
crops  In  many  years,  but  bave  serlcus 
bi    dry    periods.     Tbe    averace 
tion  u  about  34  inches,  but  varies 
Rnd    ts  often   too   poorly  dtetributed 
tls/actory  crop  yteld'^. 
project    festures    woxild   consist 
olr  at  the  Ertcson  site  on  Cedar 
Ericaon  mith  a  capacity  of  about 
4cre-feet  and  an  Irrigation,  distrlbu- 

drainage  tyatem. 
iigh   apprcximatlon   Indicates   s   con- 
cosi  of  about  •4.000.00a    Increased 
vatue  will  average  about  925  per 
•500.000  per  year. 

River  waters  will  be  used  to  the  great- 

by   tbe  oonatructlon   of   the 

lorth  Loup  project  and  the  Siirgeut 

Both  projects  are  approved  aa  Inl- 

of  the  IflsBOuri  River  plan. 

.x>wer  North  Loup  project  comprises 

000  acres  of  excellent  irrigable  land 

both  sldee  of  tbe  tower  part  of  ihe 

x>up   Valley    In   Howard   and  Oreely 

tn  east  central   Nebraaka. 

rvolr  at  the  Davis  Creek  site  ai>uld 

l^ngaUon  of  10.000  acres  and  a  direct 

from  the  North  Lotip  Rtver  would 

rest.     A    very   rough   approzlma- 

the  distribution  system  may 

gl.iiOO.000.    The  Davis  Creek  ReMr- 

cstimated    to  cost   tl2.500.000.     The 

would  also  serve  other  areas  in  the 

Platte  and  Loup  Valleys.    This  develop- 

furnlsh  Irrigation  water  to  an 

experiences  frequent  crop  failures. 

it  has  an  average  anntlal  p-ectplta- 

{ ibout  24  inches.    Increaaed  gross  crop 

Is  estimated,  will  amount  to  about 

ten,  or  1375.000  per  year. 

^argent  project  will  bs  on  the  Middle 

.  near  the  town  of  Sargent.    There 

35.000  acres  of  suitable  land  that 

rrlgated  in  this  area.    Untised  waters 

te  coLiserved   and    regulated    at    the 

Reservoir  site  on   the   Middle   Loup 

50  miles  west  of  Sargent.    There 

reservoir  sites  nearer  the  Ir- 

1  ands  which  might  be  used  to  regulate 

.  not  only  for  use  on  lands  In  the 

.  but  also  for  diversions  into  tbe 

near  Kearney.    Desirable  storage 

of  the  Dismal  Reservoir  has  been 

30.000  acre-feet. 

area  ts  now  Irrigated  }ust  below 

area,  but  the  generally  sandy  tolls 

rhat  rough  topography  on  thess 

Irrigation  dllBctilt.    All  lands  In 

■  prnpoced  Sargent  project  area 


Ini  Ilea  tea 


bcuti 


have  been  r!sssl9ed  and  a  reconnalsaanoc  sur- 
vey has  l)een  made  for  canals  and  reservoirs. 

The  Loup  River  and  the  Platte  River  will 
be  tised  to  serve  the  Orard  Island  project. 
This  development,  spproved  In  the  over-all 
Missouri  River  Basin  plan,  contemplates  the 
irrigation  of  several  hundred  thousand  acres 
In  Nebraska  on  the  Platte  River  from  Kearney 
to  Fremont  and  along  the  main  Loup  River. 

In  this  area  the  annti£l  precipitation  ranges 
from  21  inches  at  Kearney  to  27  inches  at 
Fremont,  with  fair  to  good  crops  as  a  rule. 
In  almost  every  year,  however,  the  rrop  yield 
could  be  materially  Increased  by  tiie  timely 
application  of  water  and  with  adequate  and 
dependable  moisture,  more  diversified  and 
higher-priced  crops  would  be  grown. 

There  Is  no  grsvlty  Irrlgatinn  on  the  Platte 
River  below  Kearney  and  It  is  limited  In  the 
lioup  River  drainage  basin  to  areas  along  the 
Middle  and  North  Lmip  Rivers.  A  goodly  por- 
tion of  the  arf«  In  the  Loup-Platte  Vallev  is 
now  irrlgnu>d  by  pumping,  mostly  from  wells. 
Nearly  all  ueera  of  pump  Irrigation  are  en- 
thosiaftic  as  a  result  of  the  Increased  crop 
returns. 

The  cost  of  the  project  Is  roughly  estU 
mrtted  at  940  000.000.  Investigations  are  Tin- 
der way  at  the  present  time  and  several  sur- 
veys sud  land  clasBlAcatlon  parties  are  at 
work  In  the  area.  The  poealbiliry  of  pro- 
ducing power  at  the  contemplated  reservoirs 
and  along  the  diversion  canals  wiil.be  lnves-« 
tigated. 

The  Bureau  Is  also  considering  for  develop- 
ment In  the  Platte  River  Valley  from  North 
Platte  to  Kearney  a  project  area  containing 
approximately  200.000  acrec  of  irrigable  Und 
ot  which  about  65.000  acres  are  bemg  irri- 
gated by  the  Gotlienberg.  Cocad.  Lexington 
(Dawson  County).  Kim  Creek,  and  Kearney 
Canals  north  of  tlie  river,  and  the  Thirty  Mile. 
Six  Mile,  and  Orchard  and  Aifaiia  Canals 
south  of  the  river. 

The  canals  were  originally  constructed  In 
the  early  nineties  and.  with  possibly  one  ex- 
ception, underwent  a  period  of  disuae  e.^rly 
In  the  e«itury.  They  were  revived  after  1910 
when  the  North  Platte  project  return  flows 
•nd  irrigation  waste  improved  stream  flows. 

The  Platte  Valley  public  power  and  Irriga- 
tion district  tn  1934  and  1935  constructed  the 
Sutherland  Reservoir  at  North  Platte.  De- 
signsd  to  hold  150.000  sere-feet  of  water,  un- 
foreseen circumstances  prevented  full  use  of 
that  capacity.  The  district  is  under  obliga- 
tion to  provide  100.000  acre-feet  off  alorage 
amiuaily  to  six  of  the  canals  at  a  charge  of 
91  per  acre-foot.  The  district  has  crmtracted 
for  temporary  use  of  150.000  acre-feet  of 
capacity  in  Kingsley  Reservoir  to  comply  with 
Irrigation  storage  contracts  and  to  augment 
power  output  at  its  North  Platte  plant. 

Pull  development  of  the  project  urea  would 
require  the  Importation  of  Loup  River  waters 
to  Platte  Valley.  Ik  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
habilitate and  extend  present  canals  and  con- 
struct a  new  hi^h-line  c^nal  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  to  serve  adequately  ths 
Irrigable  lands.  Canal  capacities  are  gener- 
ally inadequate,  none  of  the  canals  has  per- 
manent di version  danM.  and  some  of  the  In- 
takes are  In  a  precarious  condition.  Wide- 
spread grcund  water  pumping  wUi  be  needed 
to  provide  supplemental  waisr  and  to  mini- 
mise »  considerable  mile^e  of  deep,  open 
drains.  A  widespread  system  of  surface 
drains  will  be  necessary  to  diapose  of  exces- 
sive rainfall  in  the  heavier  flat  lauds,  and 
there  ahould  t>e  Improved  chaiuiels  and  pc«- 
albly  some  detention  reservoirs  for  the  con- 
trol and  disposition  of  floods  debauched  in 
the  fiat  valley  floor  by  sircams  draining  the 
neighboring  uplands. 

Power  development  at  high  drops  In  the 
canaJa  with  povfer  to  l)e  used  for  pumping 
and  the  surplus  output  to  be  sold  Is  In- 
cluded In  the  Buroao's  plans.  The  construc- 
tion cost  to  estimated  at  912.OCO.000.    A  con- 

lancy  district  or  similar  organlratlon  Is 
"  which  can  eCecllvely  operate  the  c  .im- 


plicated sTstem  of  canal<i.  drains,  pumping 
plants,  power  plants,  and  collect  adequate 
funds  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  system. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
that  the  people  of  this  State  will  btneflt 
from  projects  to  be  constructed  under  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  plan  in  neighboring 
States.  To  name  a  few  of  these,  there  Is  the 
Angostura  unit  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Just 
across  the  line  In  South  Dakota,  and  the 
Glendo  Reservoir  on  the  North  Platte  Rivcr 
in  Wyoming. 

And  Included  In  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  Colorado-Big  Tliompeon 
project  was  an  amount  of  9500,000  for  bulld- 
irtg  the  Brush-StciUng-Holyoke  tranarnKsion 
line.  This  extctulon  will  consist  cf  85  milen 
of  115-kllovolt  transralsslon  line  from  Bnt.<;h 
to  Sterling.  Colo,  and  50  miles  of  86  k'lo- 
voJt  traramlsslon  line  from  Sterling  to  Hol- 
yoke,  Colo.  The  proposed  extension  will 
serve  Immediately  to  alleviate  the  critical 
power  shortage  In  the  vicinity  of  Holyuke, 
Colo,  and  will  ultimately  serve  coopera- 
tives, municipalities,  and  private  utilities  in 
northeastern  Colorado  and  western  Nebraska. 

The  Bureau.  In  cooperation  with  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Is  also  planning  further  <:tndies 
and  surveys  on  fhe  South  Platte  River  In 
Colorado  and  Nebraska  with  especial  refer- 
ence to  the  Cherry  Creek.  Chatfleld,  and  Nar- 
rows River  fltes.  the  Sapps  Creek  are*  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  Ck  Horn  River  In 
eastern  Netiraska. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Nebra.«ka  when  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  plan  waa  approved  by 
the  Congress.  I  have  long  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  It  would  be  possible  to  offer 
s  gotxl  development  program  to  you  people. 
The  MlaaoTirl  River  Basin  plan  Is  the  culmi- 
nation of  our  hopes  and  dreams.  By  control- 
ling this  unruly  river.  It  will  be  pos.<Hble  to 
bring  under  Irrigstion  almost  1  OOO.OCO  new 
acres  of  land  in  Nebraska  and  to  pro\ide  stip- 
plemenial  support  for  almost  20 .OCO  acres  now 
Inadequately  served. 

New  Irrigated  farms  can  be  made  ready  for 
settlement  of  veterans  and  others  In  this 
State;  supplemental  water  supplies  can  be 
provided  to  farmers  now  barely  eking  out 
an  existence:  and  job  opportunities  can  be 
opened  on  construction  sites,  and  In  cities, 
which  will  thrive  near  reclffmation  develop- 
ments. Above  all.  we  can  muilmire  the  dan- 
gers of  drought  and  flood,  and  provide  eco- 
nomic stability  through  the  diveraiacatioa 
of  agriculture  In  this  SUte.  A  more  prob- 
peraus  Nebraska  will  mean  a  more  proctper- 
ous  Nation,  for  we  have  found  that  when 
western  fanners  have  money  to  buy  wlwt 
they  need,  other  parts  of  the  cotintry  feci 
the  effect  of  their  purchaMag  power. 

The  projects  which  I  have  di!<cussed  f«.r 
this  .stiite  are  part  ol  a  great  inventory  of 
4i5  developments  which  the  Bureau  ha.s 
blueprinted  for  the  17  Western  States.  More 
than  100  of  these,  including  the  Mis.sourl 
Basin  units,  have  been  authorized  or  uie 
under  con.«truc;lon  or  in  op^-ratlon. 

If  all  these  projects  are  built  It  te  esti- 
mated that  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
West  will  be  Increased  by  several  blUlou  dol- 
lars a  year,  that  It  will  be  possible  to  open  i.p 
200.000  new  farms  for  settlement  on  11.000- 
000  new  acres  of  land,  and  to  provide  supple- 
mental water  for  another  11.000.000  acres. 
Hydroelectric  plants  on  reclamation  project", 
which  contributed  so  greatly  to  war  produc- 
tion, would  be  of  Increasing  Importance  fur 
pumping  Irrigation  water,  for  serving  rural 
elect riflcatlon  needs,  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  home-SUte  iuduilries,  such  as  foud- 
prneesslng  plants. 

With  greater  UJ*  of  electrical  labor-saving 
devices,  people  will  have  more  leisure  time. 
Recreetlonsl  opportunities,  such  as  boating, 
flshlng.  and  plrntcklng  will  be  cffered  by  the 
many  reservoirs  created  by  dams  on  the 
Mlesourt  River  and  other  great  western 
streems. 
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My  years  of  association  with  water  usevs 
In  this  State  have  been  happy,  challengins 
ones.  What  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
accomplisiied  here  has  been  done  through 
the  cooperative,  untiring  efforts  of  great 
county,  town,  and  State  leaders.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  needs  your  continued 
support.  As  a  resident  ol  Nebraska — for  here 
is  where  I  intend  to  settle  now  that  I  have 
retired  from  the  job  as  Commissioner — 1  will 
be  working  with  you  and  looking  forward 
*o  sharing  the  good  years  ahead  of  us. 


Secret  Asreement  at  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  1.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  two  editorials  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  January  30, 1946, 
and  February  1.  1946.  entitled  "Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Lapse"  and  "Halter  at  Yalta": 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  January  30, 
19461 

ME.    BOOSEVELT'S    LAPSE 

Secretary  Byrnes  has  now  confirmed  the 
Russian  contention  that  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference In  February  1945,  a  secret  three - 
power  agreement  was  made  promising  the 
Kurlle  Islands  and  southern  Sakhalin  to  Rus- 
sia after  the  defeat  of  Japan.  The  news 
comes  BS  something  ol  a  shock.  It  shows 
vhat  the  late  Pfesident  Roosevelt  was  not  en- 
tirely candid  when,  some  time  before  his 
death,  he  said  that,  aside  from  the  agreement 
to  give  representation  to  the  Ukraine  and 
White  Russia  at  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence—that fact  leaked  out  not  very  long 
after  Yalta— no  other  secret  agreements  had 
been  made  at  the  Crimea  Conference. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Roosevelt 
made  this  statement  Russia  was  still  neutral 
In  the  Pacific  war.  It  Is  also  true  that  any 
revelation  as  to  the  future  disposition  of  the 
Kuriles  would  have  tipped  off  Japan  regard- 
ing Russia's  Intentions.  A  valid  argument 
could  therefore  be  made  for  the  secrecy  of 
the  agreement.  But  this  does  not  explain 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  assurance.  Nor  does  It  ex- 
plain why  President  Roosevelt  kept  the  ar- 
rangement secret  even  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Secretary  Byrnes  says  that  he  did 
not  hear  about  It  untU  after  Japan's  defeat. 
It  appears  doubtful  whether  former  Secretary 
Btettinius  was  Informed.  And  there  Is  no 
copy  of  the  agreement  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment archives.  No  wonder  that  when  asked 
ebout  the  Kurlles  at  a  press  conference  on 
January  22  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of 
State.  D?an  Acheson.  said  that  It  was  his  un- 
derstanding— now  proved  to  have  been  mis- 
taken—that Russia  was  only  to  occupy  the 
Kurlles,  not  to  keep  them  permanently. 

The  fact  is  that  at  Yalta  President  Roose- 
velt was  a  very  sick  man.  This  Is  a  chari- 
table explanation  not  only  of  his  lack  of 
candor  but  also  of  the  arrangement  itself. 
Had  Mr.  Roosevelt  been  In  full  vigor  he 
would  no  doubt  have  hesitated  to  accept 
such  an  arrangement.  It  was  not  within  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  authority  to  "give"  the  Ktirile 
Islands  to  Rtissia  or  anyone  else.  That  can 
only  be  done  by  treaty,  which  means  with 
the  Senates  advice  and  consent.  Accord- 
ti}gly,  the  Kurlle  arrangement  must  be  re- 
garded as  tentative  rather  than  final. 

Evidently  Russia  was  promised  the  Kuriles 
outright  with  no  strings  attached.  No  quid 
pro  quo  was  asked  or  given.  Nor  was  any 
question  raised  about  putting  those  strate- 


gically Important  Islands  under  International 
trusteeship.  This  we  must  now  try  to  do. 
The  American  Government  ought  not  to  cp- 
pose  the  cession  as  such.  For  strategic  rea- 
sons— they  are  Just  off  Russia's  coast — those 
islands  are  vital  to  Russia's  security,  and 
there  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  Russian 
occupation  of  them.  But  we  must  press 
Russia  to  accept  the  same  kind  of  trustee- 
ship arrangement  for  these  islands  that  Is 
made  in  respect  of  other  Pacific  islands.  The 
whole  trusteeship  arrangement  is  endangered 
by  the  new  revelation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  1. 
1946] 

H.ALTEB  AT   YALTA 

It  is  clear  from  the  revelation  of  the  secret 
Yalta  agreement  to  give  the  whole  of  the 
Kuriles  to  the  Russians  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
proceeded  to  the  Crimea  In  January  1945  not 
only  a  sick  man  but  also  with  an  Imperfect 
grasp  of  the  situation  In  the  Pacific.  Perhaps 
the  sickness  and  the  lack  of  grasp  went  to- 
gether. At  any  rate,  Mr.  Roosevelt  seems  to 
have  labored  under  two  misapprehensions. 
One  was  that  the  struggle  with  Japan  would 
be  protracted,  and  the  other  was  that,  either 
because  of  the  prospect  of  a  long  conflict  with 
Japan  or  because  of  uncertainty  about  Russia, 
it  was  necessary  to  buy  Russia's  entry.  The 
misapprehensions  combined  to  make  the  con- 
ference at  Yalta  a  monumental  blunder. 

At  Yalta  the  uncanny  Intuition  and  com- 
manding faith  which  marked  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
conduct  of  the  war  went  under  a  cloud.  The 
contrast  looks  strange  In  retrospect.  The 
President  never  minimized  the  Nazi  menace, 
he  appreciated  the  survival  value  of  Britain 
and  went  to  Britain's  aid  with  lend-lease,  he 
knew  that  the  course  of  wisdom  was  to  heat 
Hitler  first,  he  gave  moral  sustenance  to  the 
British  in  their  darkest  hour.  In  these  re- 
spects he  has  been  brilliantly  vindicated. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  Intuition  and  the  faith 
which  made  him  the  grand  bulwark  of  the 
Allied  cause  against  Hitler  were  built  on  In- 
formation which  he  was  able  to  size  up  cor- 
rectly? 

This  seems  to  be  the  case  In  the  light  of 
what  happened  at  Yalta.  It  looks  as  If  the 
President  was  neither  so  well  served  In  the 
Pacific  nor  so  well  equipped  to  evaluate  or  to 
understand  the  forces  In  operation.  He  had 
Joseph  Grew  as  his  chief  adviser  on  Japan. 
Mr.  Grew  had  a  sense  of  values  in  dealing  with 
Japan,  but  he  seems  to  have  overestimated 
Japan's  staying  power.  It  could  be  said  for 
him  that  when  the  homefront  morale  was  a 
vital  element  In  warmaking  the  tactic  of  ex- 
aggerating the  foe's  prowess  was  forgivable. 
But  It  Is  another  thing  to  base  military  and 
political  strategy  on  a  public-relations  tactic. 
The  blunder  at  Yalta  shows  that  the  Presi- 
dent counted  on  the  long  and  sanguinary 
struggle  for  which  the  American  people  were 
prepared . 

But  the  chief  weakness  In  the  advice  avail- 
able to  the  President  would  appear  to  have 
lain  In  Moscow.  Mr.  Averell  Harrlman.  who 
is  now  retiring  from  his  post,  was  our  Am- 
ba£sador.  He  was  one  of  the  proteges  of 
Harry  L.  Hopkiiis  who  got  and  stayed  out  of 
their  depth  when  they  were  given  high  office. 
We  felt  this  at  the  time,  and  the  knowledge 
that  Mr.  Harriman  was  at  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
side  when  he  made  -.11  the  deals  at  Yalta 
which  have  turned  out  to  be  Dead  Sea  fruit 
confirms  our  feeling.  Did  Mr.  Harriman  try 
to  restrain  the  President?  Evidently  not. 
The  assumption  must  be  made  that  Ambas- 
sador Harriman  advised  the  President  that 
on  the  theory  of  a  bitter  struggle  with  the 
Japanese,  it  was  necessary  to  buy  Russian 
participation. 

Nothing  could  surely  have  been  more  ob- 
vious than  that  in  her  own  Interests  Russia 
would  have  Jumped  into  the  war  against 
Japan  without  a  purchase  price.  The  Rus- 
sians would  have  had  no  title  otherwise  In 
the  peace  settlement  in  tile  Far  East.     Aa 


Badoglio  once  said,  the  price  of  a  seat  at  the 
peace  table  is  always  a  few  thousand  dead. 
Evidently,  however,  the  conferees  at  Yalta 
sought  to  persuade  the  Rvisslaus  to  come  In. 
the  price  being  all  the  Kurlles  and  two  extra 
seats  for  the  Ukraine  and  White  Russia  re- 
spectively in  the  United  Nations.  In  return 
the  United  States  get  a  mess  of  pottage  In 
the  form  of  promises  of  a  democratic  eastern 
Europe  and  a  frontier  line  In  Poland  which 
never  materialized.  The  clumsiness  and 
mistake  of  the  Yalta  proceedings  yielded 
nothing  but  unnecessary  headache  over  east- 
ern Europe,  a  lepacy  of  trouble  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  Jeopardtzatlon  of  a  sensible 
and  cooperative  trusteeship  83r8tem  In  the 
Pacific.  It  was  a  tragedy  for  the  United 
States  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  sick  at  Yalta 
and  his  advisers  aaleep.  Mr.  Truman,  4re 
hope,  will  take  the  lesson  to  heart  when  the 
time  comes  to  name  a  successor  to  Mr;'  Har- 
riman.   We  need  an  Eisenhower  in  Moscow. 


Bad  Conditions  in  the  Pacific 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  evi- 
dently there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  treatment  of  our  armed  forces  in 
the  Pacific,  for  almost  daily  I  have  re- 
ceived complaints  from  the  parents  of 
these  men  who  are  now  serving  in  the 
Pacific  area.  There  seems  not  only  to  be 
low  morale  but  utter  disgust  for  the 
treatment  they  are  receiving  at  the  hands 
of  the  high  oflBcer  personnel. 

I  am  including  a  copy  of  a  letter  to 
the  father  of  one  of  these  men  which  will 
depict  what  is  seemingly  going  on  in  the 
Pacific  theater: 

December  12,  1945. 

Dear  Dad:  I  don't  want  mom  to  see  this 
letter  If  possible,  because  she  would  probably 
worry  a  lot  and  It  Isn't  very  nice  to  think 
about. 

As  you  have  probably  been  able  to  tell  in 
my  last  few  letters,  our  morale  has  been  get- 
ting pretty  low  out  here.  First  cf  all  we 
have  been  over  here  17  months;  second,  we 
have  been  stuck  so  far  hauling  Japs  In  the 
repatriation  program.  We  don't  mind  the 
first  part  so  much  becavise  most  of  the 
LST's  doing  this  duty  are  old  or  older  than 
us.  )  We  die'  think  taking  Japs  to  Japan 
was  bad  because  we  had  to  cramp  1.000  of 
thsm  In  the  tank  deck,  which  can  hold  them 
all,  but  with  little  room  to  spare.  Tlie  Jape, 
however,  have  Interpreters,  doctors,  and  as 
a  whole  are  pretty  clesn.  Also  few.  If  any. 
of  the  Japs  are  sick.  Some  of  the  Japs  get 
seasick  tut  on  the  whole  they  manage  to 
throw  up  over  the  side.  They  are  also  easy  to 
keep  In  line,  having  been  strongly  disciplined 
In  the  Jap  Army.  The  main  objection  to 
them  seems  to  be  that  their  food  and  their 
bodies  smell  bad.  But  it  can  be  worse,  we 
found  that  out.  Before  I  go  Into  that 
though,  our  schedule  Is  like  this:  We  load 
In  groups  of  three  LST's  at  Taku.  China. 
with  1.000  Japs  apiece  with  six  marines  to 
guard  them.  Then  we  sail  for  Japan  where 
we  set  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then  return 
empty.  On  these  LST's  there  la  no  doctor 
except  Jap  doctors  for  their  men.  Last  trip 
we  had  two  men  come  down  with  dysentery. 

However,  the  worst  is  yet  to  come.  The 
last  time  at  Sascbo  we  loaded  up  with  Chi- 
nese civilians  to  take  to  Taku.  That  was 
yesterday  afternoon.  These  are  our  ob- 
servations so   far.     Of  the  1,000.  anywhere 
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to  800  are  definitely  sick  and  prob- 

oT  them  are  diseased  in  some  way. 

<)iacaaes    include    dynentery,    syphllU. 

leproay.  and   berl-berl.     We  had 

-oqgh   weather   last    n)ght   aiul    they 

h  jther  to  go  to  th«  "beads"  we  had 

for    them.      They    Just    piiked.  ■ . 

inatcd  right   where  they  were.     The 
(leek  ■miiTIi  worse  than  any  tiam  you 
t  MUght   of.     The   Japs    at   least    were 
the  Chinese  are  llthy.     I  saw  a  few 
Etom  a  distance  who  had  big  syphilis 
ID   tbelr   buttocks.     Others   have   feet 
off  XrooB  bcrl-beri  (lack  ot  vitamins  or 
Xood).    The  CSilceae  have  no  doc- 
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t|MMfiUeaout  here  rule  with  an  iron  hand 

sense  can  be  drilled  Into  their  heads. 

tt^re  ought  to  be  someone  In  Washlng- 

woaM  ke  intsrsetcd  in  thia.    So  If 

think  of  anybody  to  write  to  that  will 

out.  please  do  so.     We're   not   the 

this  duty:  there  are  abom  SO 

of  our  crew  are  writing  similar 

home.      You    know    we    cant    write 

like  this  to  a  Con^rHHnan. 

t  ecactiy  dcacritoe  Bay  emotions  now. 

tike  greatest  is  the  fear  of  getting  one 

I  dleeaaes.    Then  there's  contempt  for 

.  Wavy,  and  anything  military.    Dts- 

t.  as  far  as  getttng  to  the  States. 

hed  deepatr  and  anger  at  the 

-up. 

this  has  been  a  pretty  strong  letter. 

just  gives  you  a  faint  Mea  about  how 

are   t>cuig  tXoae  out   here.     If  stxne- 

Isnt  done,  one  of   these   things   win 


ca  i  t  ecact 


Arny. 


major  epidemic  will  break  out  In  one 

I  ooavoya,  with  no  doctor  to  help  out. 

one  of  these  crews  la  gatac  to  mutiny. 

ire  eligible  fur  discharge  and  cannot  be 

becaiise  of  no  replacements.    LJSTs 

held  out  here  long  after  they  are 

to  have  gone  to  the  SUtes.  even  In 

schedule.  ^ 

Jape  offered  to  do  this  Job  with  their 

bm  MacArthur  said,  ~The  United 

fary  will  take  them  back."    Atmut  the 

that  LST's  have  been  considered  a 

the  Wary. 

Basn't  an  officer.  Td  write  straight  to 

Some  of  the  men.  Im  sure, 

that.    They  dont  mind  whatever 

becanae   this   sttnk   will   so   over- 

'  rhaterer  error  they  msde  that  It  won't 

y  dtlTcrence.    Ill  bet  a  paper  like  the 

Tribune  would  go  for  a  story  like 
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Coog  reaeman. 
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gpt 


ha  ipea 


I  milst  doee  now.     Maybe  a  mlrv.rle 

and  they'll  decide  to  stop  all  this 

in  let  you  know  how  we  come  out. 

-Please  see  what  you  can  do.    This  is 

Important  to  us. 


Foreicn  Palicy  Must  Be  Eksed  on 


^XTESSIOS  OP  REMARKS 
or 

WON.  WAITER  H,  JUDD 


IN 

Ur 


Tire 


HOCSS  or  REPRBBENTATn'ES 
Friday.  Fttrttarw  t.  194€ 

.  rUDD.     Mr.  Spealcer.  trader  I«iv<? 

to  exltind  my  remarfcs  In  the  Rscoko.  1 


Include  the  following  article  by  Sumner 
Welles,  fvom  the  Waiihlngton  Post  of 
January  30.  liMt: 


poucT  HUU  n  BAszo  DM   ruitciTLa 
(By   Sumner  Welles) 

In  an  article  of  January  19.  Mr.  Wititer 
Ltppsnann  Tehemently  assslls  my  recent 
statement  that  Uie  United  States  will  Im- 
pair Its  dutnce  of  leading  humanity  toward 
lasting  peace  unless  all  peoples  can  have 
faith  that  when  this  Oovernment  speaki 
oflklally  it  means  what  It  says. 

Mr.  Llppmann  s  writing  is  usually  distin- 
guialsed  by  tu  dartty.  His  present  argu- 
ment seems  to  me  a  stoigular  amalgam  of 
contradictions  and  of  confused  reeaonlng. 

Mr.  Lippmann  admits  the  fact  that  at 
Moscow  this  Government  abandoned  two 
basic  prinapies  to  which  it  was  solemoly 
pletlged.  He  insisU,  hoewver.  that  Uie  pic- 
turn  which  I  draw  of  this  fact  is  "ahauiuteiy 
and   fiiiirts—n tally  false." 

To  Justify  this  charge  he  piends  tkat  tlM 
acUon  of  the  Umted  States  in  atfreeij^  to 
relinquish  lU  cadtisive  coiiUol  over  Japan 
Ratifies  Its  abandonment  of  U>oee  aaaential 
principles  to  which  It  had  committed  Itself 
at  Yalta  and  at  IxxMlaa.  He  daiou  that 
"flwr  ■Borai  position  is  beuer  after  Moecow 
than  it  was  after  London.  " 

He  aaaci-u  that  the  partial  rectifleatioo  st 
Moscow  of  a  grave  lapee  of  which  we  bad 
beau  guUty  in  our  Par  Xastern  pulley  war- 
raau  the  abandoaoMat  of  our  narlsl 
to  secure  the  -taMlalimtnt  ct  fra* 
representaUve  govenunenu  in  the  oceupled 
oouatries  of  eastern  Kurope.  In  other  words. 
atimwasant  for  one  error  JustlAes  the  com- 
mtestOB  at  anoChar.  That  would  Indeed  be 
a  new  precept  in  Intematlouai  morality. 

He  is  oertam  that  my  own  position  in  this 
oooaaetion  Is  not  free  ol  embarraasooent.  He 
reminds  me  tiut  while  I  have  urged  that 
thiM  country  should  not  abuidi^  the  oAcial 
coaimitment  Into  which  it  entered  at  Yalu. 
to  tu-ing  about  tiie  inst«llation  of  democratic 
governinenu  in  the  occupied  countries.  I 
ha\e  quite  as  strongly  opposted  tnterventiou 
by  the  United  Statea  In  the  American  Re- 
publics far  tiie  purpose  of  imposing  soaoe 
standardiaed  futm  of  political  regime  upon 
their  peopie. 

Mr.  Lippmaun  is  evidently  Ignorant  of  Uie 
fact  that  the  United  State*  is  bound  by 
Inter-American  agreemenu  to  retrain  from 
may  form  of  intervention,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  can  see  no  cauae  for  embarraAsment  in 
Uf^ing  that  this  OoTenuneot  should  alvays 
abide  by  lu  ollictai  eommltnMBta,  viMther 
be  to  promote  seif-gcMwrnosent  in  the 
itrtes  foraMrty  dominated  by  the  Ajos  or 
to  refrain  from  intervention  in  the  Internal 
eoncems  of  lu  nctghbors. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Lippmann  and 
myself  ls.  however,  much  more  tar -reaching. 

Mr.  Lippmann  beUerea.  and  so  maintains  In 
much  of  his  recent  wrttinics.  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  chii  best  be  preserved  thrmtsh 
the  cstaMlitanent  of  a  few  yphrrcs  of  influ- 
enoe.  eaeh  daonlnated  by  a  major  military 
nation.  He  haa  repeatedly  urged  that  a  new 
balanee  of  power  should  be  coustructed  upon 
amttk  a  baais. 

1.  on  the  other  hand,  bellere  thiu  neither 
world  peace  nor  human  freedom  can  be  ad- 
▼aivcea  through  a  return  to  any  kind  of  a 
military  balance  of  power  I  bellere  Thoee 
Meals  can  only  be  attained  through  the  de- 
wloyment  of  s  world  under  law.  wh'.ch  has 
arailsble  the  power  to  enforce  iu  dectslona. 

I  further  believe  that  the  United  Nations 
Organtsatton  affords  the  Amencan  people 
the  one  chance  Uiey  possess  to  promote  thoee 
ah)eetlees. 

I  do  not  belleee.  however,  tlwt  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  can  succeed  If  It  ts 
trUllaed  as  a  front  behind  which  the  rights 
of  weaker  peoples  are  to  be  flagmntly  dls- 
xeg aiTled.    Were  that  te  take  place  the  major 


powers  would  speedily  surround  themselves 
with  eubemteni  aateiltte.^  and  thus  create 
the  syKiet  of  military  spheres  of  Influence 
which  Mr.  Llppmann  upholds.  The  Charter 
a-as  designed  to  bring  at>oui  a  world  order  in 
which  the  smaller  neighbors  of  the  major 
powers  will  become  peaceful  and  friendly  be- 
cause thry  can  h^'.ve  confidence  that  the 
United  Nations  Organisation  will  be  em- 
pkiyrd  not  as  means  for  the  extinction  of 
their  Uberttea.  but  rather  as  a  means  for 
the  proteetion  of  every  one  oC  their  legitl- 
nuite  rights  as  free  peoples. 

We  will  have  no  Assurance  of  a  better  world 
order  until  the  three  major  powers  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  cooperate  In  the  United 
Nations  Organlzatlim.  and  by  thus  working 
together  at  leagth  learn  toy  esperience  thxt 
they  can  live  and  prosper  In  the  same  worlc 
without  reaaoo  for  fear  or  suspicion.  Until 
fcuch  a  foundation  of  rautiial  trust  hae  been 
rstabltehed.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the  new 
international    organization    to    make    much 

But   tmnij   UitemaUonai   confidence   wil 
not    be   bunt    up    unless    the    three    major 
powers  sblde  by  ttaalr  eommltments. 

The  most  estraovdlnary  feature  of  Mr 
Llppmann  s  reasoning  sesmi  to  me  to  be  hi; 
apparent  failure  to  attribute  any  impor- 
tance to  the  need  for  this  Government  tc 
abide  by  Its  pledged  word. 

There  Is  no  country  todsy  which,  becauee 
of  Its  power.  Its  demonstrated  reeourrcs.  Its 
geograpliical  position,  and  Its  lack  of  any  Ini- 
perialistir  amhitioos  can  assume  the  leader- 
ship which  th-*  United  States  can  exercise. 

If  other  peoples  find  that  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  policy  which  the  United  States  pro- 
feeaee.  and  to  which  it  is  officially  pledged 
are  disregarded  In  p.-actlce.  the  sbiliry  of 
the  United  Stutee  to  exercise  stich  leader- 
ship win   necesaartly  l)e  lo«t. 

If  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stptcs 
is  not  generally  reiognteed  as  being  depend- 
Bble.  and  if  other  countries  ha\-e  no  assur- 
ance tha>  the  United  States  means  what  It 
says,  this  Ooveriiraent  will  Yrme  Its  best 
chance  to  help  In  erecting  a  new  world  ojr*eT. 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
major  power  can  buy  '.tr  safety  by  sanctioning 
the  present  spreading  dtarefard  of  the  rights 
of  weaker  peoples,  by  doing  homage  to  force 
rather  than  to  Jiwtlce  or  by  abandoning  for 
the  nfea  of  apparent  expediency  these  proren 
principles  In  international  relations  whldi 
alone  can  mske  for  a  free  and  peaceful  world. 


Proper  Coosderation  for  a  Great  Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LoctnAMa 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVFS 

FrWoir.  February   I,  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rgc- 
CRD.  I  Include  the  following  sUtement: 

S'ATUIENT   TO  THE    MOnnB  OF  THX   BOAIO  OT 

KNcimns  roa  uivtrM  ans  HAaaoas  bt  justim 
a.  Qvzaaca.  ramourr.  Qi;rasxs  a  aocaQVTN. 


It  is  my  pleasure  to  come  before  you  today 
In  a  dual  capacity.  First,  as  president  vi. 
Vat  Shrcveport  Port  Development  Association, 
and.  secondly,  as  a  iHjalneeaman  In  Shreve- 
port  whose  interests  exteiid  into  some  of  our 
raa)or  shipping  Indusutes. 

In  the  capacity  as  piesident  of  our  por: 
development  association.  I  should  like  Ui 
assure  this  honorable  board  that  we  In 
Shreveport  will  develop  a  public  dork  tha; 
ran  be  used  by  shippers  of  every  cla«inca- 
tion.  Irr^spectue  of  the  qtuinUty  of  mer- 
chandli^e  they  wish  to  ship.    Several  mera- 
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bers  of  our  association  are  representatives  of 
the  leading  firms  within  our  community,  and 
many  are  major  shippers.  The  acceptance  of 
a  place  on  the  directory  of  this  association 
is  indicative  within  luc!f  that  these  men 
v.lthlu  their  industries,  and  the  industries 
witii  wMch  they  arc  aOilialed.  will  supply 
bubstantlal  tonnage  in  support  of  this  canal. 
Thoi?  Is  no  need  of  my  elaborating  upon  this 
because  we  have,  each  of  lis.  supplied  our  data 
to  the  depr.itricnt  of  public  wciks.  and  it  Is 
therefore  Incorporated  in  their  report. 

I  am  here,  in  my  stc:)nd  capacity,  as  a 
Bhrevcport  businessman,  to  assure  you  that 
we  In  Shreveport  will  use  this  canal  when 
ycu  provide  It  My  aiailatlons  In  a  business 
ws.y  give  me  a  small  Insight  Into  the  over-all 
business  picture  of  our  communltT-.  One  of 
the  industries  with  which  I  am  aCSIlated  Is 
a  f;ibrlcator  of  steel  products.  Our  best 
available  estimates  Indicate  that  we  would 
thlp  by  Ibis  caaal  approximately  eo.OOO  tons 
per  annum  Njw,  we  are  only  one  of  several 
Industries  In  cur  community  that  does  a 
similar  bttslncES  In  the  same  general  claEs)- 
fication.  It  would  be  economically  sound 
for  us  to  wse  the  canal,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  it  would  not  be  just  as  sound  for  every 
ether  fabricator  of  steel  or  Iron  products  in 
the  community.  I  believe  It  would,  and  I 
believe  tliey  would  use  the  canal. 

Another  of  my  business  affiliations  Is  a 
wholesale  electrical  appliance  establishment. 
We  have  carefully  analyzed  our  operations 
and  believe  that  we.  would  use  the  canal  In 
this  enterprise  to  the  extent  of  some  3.000 
tons  per  annum.  We  would  do  this  because 
It  is  economically  sound  for  us  to  do  so.  The 
use  of  the  canal  on  any  other  basis  would 
not  long  endure.  There  are  several  other 
establlsliihents  hj  our  community  of  a 
similar  or  a  related  nature,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  It  would  not  be  equally  as  sound 
fo.  them  to  use  the  canal. 

I  am  submitting  this  information  relative 
to  my  own  business  connections  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  you  that  we 
as  businessmen  In  the  firms  with  which  I  am 
associated  have  determined  It  to  be  sound 
busineu  for  us  to  u."^  this  service  when  it 
is  made  available.  If  It  Is  sound  for  tis.  It 
will  be  equally  as  sound  for  many  other 
institutions  which  have  not  as  yet.  perhaps. 
Riven  It  the  same  analytical  study  that  we 
have  given  It.  So  I  have  no  fears  but  what 
the  canal  will  be  used  more  than  is  necessary 
to  establish  its  economic  Justlflcatlcn. 


Sound  United  Shites  Leadership  in  Asia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

Cr   MTNNE   OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHTS 

Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Mdj.  Gen. 
D:ivid  P.  Barrows,  from  the  New  York 
Tunes  of  January  20.  1946: 

EOtTiro   CNTTED    ST.'.TES    LEADERSIIH*   IN    ASIA 

(By  MaJ.  Cen.  David  P.  Barrows,  military  au- 
thority and  former  prcoldeut  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Caliiornla) 

The  cease-fire  agreement  between  the 
national  government  at  Chungking  and  ihe 
Communist  organization  in  the  north  Is 
hailed  as  the  emergence  of  China  as  a  strong, 
united  nation. 

This  result  has  not  yet  been  fully  achieved, 
but  to  give  It  a".y  prospects  cf  success  It  wps 
ifiitlul  that  the  Commtinlst  endeavor  to 


create  a  northern  state  embracing  the  prov- 
inces of  Inner  Mongolia  and  the  very  rich 
area  of  Manchuria  ehould  be  defeated. 

This  Communist  object  has  failed. 

Ihcse  Americans  who  would  have  de- 
feated the  unification  of  China,  ar.d  theie 
are  many  such  among  our  informers  of  opin- 
ion, will  still  attack  and  belittle  the  achieve- 
ment of  Marshal  Chiang.  There  will  be  an 
clement  cf  truth  in  these  hostile  representa- 
tions, for  Chiang's  regime  is  admittedly  far 
from  perfect,  but  there  will  continue  to  be, 
as  there  Iqng  has  been,  a  great  deal  of  misrep- 
resentation. 

The  Chinese  are  a  very  great  people.  In- 
clined to  be  orderly,  but  never  well  organized. 
Perhaps  no  people  ever  got  on  so  tolerably 
under  what  may  be  called  "philosophic  an- 
archism." But  the  long  calm  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  was  disturbed  in  the  last  centtiry  by 
th"  aggressions  of  foreign  nations. 

The  last  attempt  to  break  up  the  country 
came  frcm  an  oriental  neighbor.  Japan.  It 
resulted  in  moving  the  masses  of  the  Chinese 
to  a  fury  of  resistance.  It  developed  in  the 
lowest  classes  a  sense  of  their  national  ex- 
istence and  a  hope  for  their  national  grcat- 
nes-8. 

It  is  essential  to  the  peaceful  order  of  the 
world  that  China  become  a  unified  state 
without  sacrifice  of  the  liberal  and  Individ- 
ualistic principles  upon  which  its  society  has 
long  rested.  China  is  today  not  only  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UNO.  but  one  of  the  five  prlnc;pal 
powers.  Asia  Is  by  far  the  most  pjopulous 
continent.  It  has  three  important  popular 
movements  represented  by  India,  the  Russian 
Soviet  Empire,  and  China.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  for  the  right  settlement  of 
Asian  life,  is  China. 

Fortunately,  after  seemingly  long  hesita- 
tion. Washington  realizes  this,  and  now  gives 
Its  support  to  the  Government  of  Marshal 
Chiang.  This  Government  is  not  free  from 
objections:  It  contains  several  groups  strug-' 
gling  for  personal  power;  it  is  as  yet  inct^pa- 
ble  of  performing  well  many  essential  serv- 
ices, but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most 
honest  Government  that  China  has  had  in 
modern  times. 

Also,  this  National  Government  Is  under 
the  only  leader  who  has  the  necessary  quali- 
ties, including  military  and  civil  skill,  and 
unrivaled  Influence  with  the  Chinese  masses. 
Marshal  Chiang  has  surmounted  the  crisis 
which  arose  immediately  out  of  the  defeat  of 
Japan.  Most  of  north  China,  the  railways, 
and  Important  cities  were  In  the  possession  of 
the  Japanese  armies,  which  numbered  more 
than  a  million  men.  Manchuria  was  In  pos- 
session of  the  famctis  Kwangtung  Army. 

Manchuria,  after  the  Japanese  surrender, 
was  overrun  by  Russian  armies.  We  Co  not 
know  yet  Just  what  happened  to  the  Kwang- 
tung Army,  but  In  large  part  it  surrendered 
to  the  Russians. 

The  Co:rmun!st  army  saw  Its  opportunity 
to  secure  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese  In 
northern  China.  In  this  way  they  would 
gain  Important  territories,  cities,  and  rail- 
roads, and  the  greatest  prize  of  all — the  arms 
and  particularly  the  artillery  of  the  Jap- 
anese forces. 

Here  is  where  the  power  of  the  United 
States  exerted  Its  best  Influence  since  the 
end  of  the  World  War.  General  MacArthur 
Is  known  to  have  advised  tlie  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment at  Tokyo  that  Japanese  forces  la 
China  must  surrender  only  tu  the  Nat:onallf  t 
arnilcs  of  I.I.^rshal  Chiang  or  to  those  of  the 
United  States.  A  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
picked  up  on  Okinawa  and  Guam,  was  sect 
into  north  China  to  effect  this  Japanese  sur- 
render rnd  to  assure  the  position  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government. 

This  is  the  explanation  of  what  has  been 
going  on  lu  China  and  of  the  continued 
presence  there  of  our  Army  oflScers  znd  Air 
Force  and  of  the  United  States  Marines. 


The  Noemberg  Trial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  CURK  BALDWIN 

or  NEW   TORK 

•    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  BALDWIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  a  constituent: 

COTTSEST  BROTHEKS, 

Sew  York.  December  10, 1945. 
Ftltk  Mori.ey,  Esq.. 

Human  Events,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Morlet:  I  have  read  with 
Interest,  as  every  lawyer  must,  your  artieta 
on  travesty  of  justice,  w_»lch  appeared  ta 
Human  Events. 

While  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
of  attempting  to  try  the  German  leaders  for 
organizing  warfare  and  have  so  stated,  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  your  article  Is  not  wholly 
fair  to  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  and  to  the  partic- 
ipation of  our  Government  in  the  present 
trial  at  Nuernberg. 

I  know  that  ycu  are  desirous  of  being  al- 
together Just  and  impartial  In  the  matter, 
and  therefore  I  write  you  this  letter  as  one 
who  has  given  some  thought  to  the  difficult 
problems  presented  by  the  post-war  criminal 
situation. 

I  have  never  had  any  serious  doubt  that 
many  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  during  the 
war  could  te  prosecuted  under  the  Military 
Code.  I  also  felt  that  superior  orders  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  as  a  defense  for 
those  who  had  actually  committed  these  out- 
rages against  the  fundamental  dictates  of 
humanity  and  all  civilized  systems  of  law. 
My  doubt  was  as  to  the  question  of  waging 
aggressive  war.  Until  recent  times.  Interna- 
tional law  certainly  had  not  definitely  con- 
demned war  as  a  means  cf  national  policy. 
In  fact.  It  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  de- 
velopment of  political  action.  However,  since 
the  First  World  War.  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Peace  Pact  primarily,  and  many  other  non- 
aggression  pacts  between  nations,  have  re- 
pudiated this  conception  of  war.  The  Kel- , 
logg-Brland  Peace  Pcct  was  signed  by  Ger- 
many as  well  as  by  the  other  nations.  With 
such  pact  in  force,  a  definite,  avowed,  and 
admitted  conspiracy  to  wage  aggressive  war 
v.as  entered  into  by  the  national,  military, 
and  civil  leaders,  under  Hitler's  direction — 
not  only  in  defiance  of  treaty — but  also  to 
wage  wars  of  extermination  against  the  Poles. 
Jews,  and  others  who  stood  In  the  path  of 
the  German  superman.  Tnls  would  seem  to 
present  a  situation  v^hlch  even  the  most  in- 
dulgent could  hardly  claim  to  be  free  from 
criminality.  As  matter  of  fact,  It  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  and  most  deliberately 
planned  end  calculated  conspiracy  to  com- 
mit maximum  crime  that  has  ever  been 
known  on  this  planet. 

Under  the  circumstance,  ehould  we  be 
astute  to  place  about  those  perpetrators 
American  constitutional  guarantees,  which 
have  no  reference  to  surli  a  situation,  and  to 
use  them  In  defense  of  men  to  whom  you 
would  have  no  objection  "If  they  had  been 
shot  by  a  military  firing  sqtiad  when  crp- 
tured"?  While  I  Incline  to  think  that  this 
latter  course  has  certain  advantages,  as  I 
watch  the  prowlng  record  of  the  trial  I  am 
Impresred  v/lth  the  wisdom  of  bringing  to 
the  light  all  of  the  facts  Involved  In  this 
colossal  conspiracy.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
history  It  wiU  csrtainly  have  the  bighcrt 
value;  nicreover.  It  will  give  to  the  defend- 
ants an  opportunity  to  e?  plain  at  the  bar  of 
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whatever  caae  they  may  have  In  Justl- 
of  ttacae  monatroaUlea  of  calculated 


all.   If   Renerai   International    agree - 
auch  as  the  Par  la  Peace  Pact,  specific 
in  Ita  renunciation  of  war.  are 
for  naught  and  be  rark.*d  with  mtfre 
antiarar  expreaalons.    would   not   such 
tlon  be  hopelees.  Indeed?     Is  it  not 
*  a  Ki-oup  of  men  who  had  worked 
the  years  with  the  deflnlto  purpose 
decoying    other    natlona    and    peoples 
the  violation  of  all  law  shouid  be 
?     If.   aj   you   admit.   It    might   be 
shotH    them  awnmarlly.    u   it    doc 
flrst  to  o^l•erve  the  forms  of  law.  to 
_  due  notice  of  the  charge  against 
opportunity     to     appear     personally 
■    counsel    and    ".o   present    their  de- 
If  they  can  make  out  any  defe.ise 
sny  respectable  section  of  our  public 
thinks    should    exonerate    them.    I 
be  very  much  surprised,  and  would 
that  perhaps  It  wotUd  have  been 
to  have  shot  them  without  trial. 
no  explanation  of   the  Krapp  in- 
to   which    you    refer    other    than    to 
that  the  younger  Krupp  was  deemed 
prosecution  to  be  equally  gtaity  of 
1  conaplracy  with  his  father.    If  not. 
»  no  explanation  for  the  substitution! 
trying  to  look  at  the  matter  as  ob- 
aa  poesible  as  I  have  been,  for  many 
t  ttercsted  In  the  subatltutlon  of  law  for 
I  am  hopeful  that  this  Ulal  msy  in 
although  I  have  differed  with  some 
eatures  and  proceedings,  set  a  prec- 
-  the  future,  in  which  any  attempt 
aggressive  wtufare.  by  whomever 
may  be  recogntoed  as  a  criminal 
on  behalf  of  lu  perpetrate  s     Nations 
cf   men   and    If   treaties   and 
_     law  are  to  have  any  sanction 
irtw  designedly  conspire  to  violate 
be  heUl  criminally  responsible, 
me. 
P  ilthfully  yours. 

FazDCBic  R.  CounuT. 


A  Soldier's  Letter 


ifrrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

m^.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  4KIZONA 

IN  Tlt»  HOUflX  OF  RKPRCBBNTATIVES 
Fridaj.  February  l.  1946 

Mr.      HARLESS      of      Ariaona.      Mr. 
e  '.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
■Mtffes  :n  the  Rscciio,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing fetter  : 

jAKuaiT    15.    1946. 
llOM   ANo   Dad:    Ira   sorry   I   haven't 
written  io  you  for  quite  tome  time.      I  ex- 


pected to  come  home,  so  I  dldnt   think  1 
need  to  write 

Well,  we  did  leave  for  home  on  the  8th. 
We  left  Palawau  In  an  LCT  and  went  to 
Cavlte  receivlni;  ship  which  tii  Just  acroee  the 
bay  from  Manila.  We  got  here  the  10th. 
We  were  scheduled  to  leave  h-^re.  for  the 
8tat«a.  on  the  aircraft  carrier  Jacinto  It 
left  day  before  yesterday,  but  we  weren't 
on  It.  We  went  to  find  out  why.  and  they 
told  us  our  ordeta  were  ail  fouled  up  We 
aisked  them  what  waa  the  matter  with  thf  m. 
and  Lhey  told  Mm  that  the  yeoman  at  Palawau 
didn't  put  our  destination  lu  the  BtaUs 
in  our  orders  We  asked  them  how  long  it 
would  be  before  we  oo\ild  letive.  and  they 
said  It  would  be  about  2  or  3  wee<r«  Well, 
we  knew  that  waa  a  damned  lie  because  It 
would  only  take  about  3  hours  to  fix  all  our 
orders  up.  which  are  Jiut  26. 

Well,  after  we  found  that  out  of  eoiuae 
we  started  looking  around  to  see  what  we 
could  do  to  hurry  them  up  Some  of  the 
boys  went  to  the  chaplain,  others  went  to 
the  personnel  office.  In  the  meantime  the 
ship  had  left.  The  chaplain  said  If  we  had 
cant  to  him  sooner  he  could  have  gotten  us 
on  the  ship  He  said  we  would  make  the 
next  one. 

Well,  today  our  names  were  called  over  the 
loud-speakar  to  report  at  such  and  such  a 
place,  so.  naturally,  we  thought  we  were  go- 
ing home  so  we  hurried  up  there.  Then 
we  got  there  and  found  out  that  we  were  on 
a  permanent  working  party  and  P  A.  L 's. 
which  means  prisoners  at  large.  We  .know 
»e  can  t  be  prtaoners  at  large  without  a 
charge,  so  we  asked  them  the  charge  They 
said  that  It  was  for  mxasing  our  draft.  Well, 
we  didn't  miss  any  draft,  becuuae  we  were 
never  called  for  one.  so  we  explained  to  them 
They  wouldn't  listen,  so  we  went  to  work. 
We  tried  to  get  to  see  an  oOlcer  out  they 
would  not  let  us  After  working  about  '2 
hours  we  found  out  that  we  w«i«  aot  pris- 
oners, but  the  working  is  piinlali— nt  for 
ralalng  such  a  stink  because  we  dldnt  get 
to  go  home.  They  say  we  will  go  out  on  the 
next  draft,  but  I  don't  know  whether  we 
will  or  not  We  worked  all  day  today,  and 
we  have  to  work  tomorrow  I  don't  mind 
working,  but  to  have  t«  work  for  punlahment 
for  something  we  didn't  do  wrong  makca 
me  mad  as  bell. 

I  am  Just  writing  this  to  let  you  Itaow  just 

what  kind  of  an  Army  I'm  In.    As  far  as  I'm 

concarned.    It's   Just  a   concentration    camp 

WeU,  If  I  don  t   write  m   the   next  week 

you  will  know  that  I  h^ive  gotten  out  o<  thU 

place. 

I  hope  that  I  gel  home  aoon.  and  1  hcx>e 
you  are  all  well. 
Love. 

A  SoLoua.    ' 
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The  Vitol  Staisea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MUfNS'^OTA 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSFNTATIVES 
Friday.  February  1,  J 946 

Mr.  JUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
include  the  foUowing  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
January  28.  1946: 


THE  vrrAL  rri 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
This  writer  last  Saturday  Uttened  to  an  ad- 
dress by  retired  Navy  Capt.  Harold  £.  Stas- 
sen.  It  was.  he  said,  his  first  address  to  a 
political  body  In  3  years,  since  he  refclgned  as 
Governor  of  MlnnesoU  to  enter  the  Navy. 


iJftt  orcasion  was  a  lui.cheon  of  the  Wom- 
en's NatlcnnI  Republican  Club  In  New  Y<}rl .) 

Doubtless  those  who  listened  over  the  racio 
got  the  same  Impression  of  Captain  Staasen  r 
personality  a^  the  audleoee  who  both  heard 
and  saw  I  is  the  writer's  impression  thii. 
for  whatever  reason,  the  radio  convcvs  with 
special  deflnitenese  personality  ani  shadlrgs 
of  It.  ss  expressed  In  the  quality  of  a  speak- 
er's voice  Particularly  does  the  radio  eonvev 
a  quality  that  is  salient  in  Captain  Stuscn 
vitality.  What  '.he  radio  .  mveyed  cf  that 
was  not  materially  increased  by  anytiUo*; 
percep.ible  only  by  the  rye.  His  gcstuIe^ 
were  lew  end  very  restrained,  an  occasloi  al 
up-and-dcwn  movement  of  the  right  foie- 
arm.  ThU  rartiy  snd  sllghtncss  of  gesttre 
lliustratca  a  special  quality  of  Captain  SUs- 
sen's  forcefulneas.  His  vitality  U.  Jtut  thee, 
like  his  arms  and  hL.  features.  It  Cows  out  of 
him  ts  easllr  and  as  without  effort  as  uiihi  r- 
rled  breath.  It  U  vitality  combined  with 
temperateness:  temperateness  is  as  obvious  In 
him  as  strength. 

A!l  that  he  said  w.is  temperate,  even  when 
he  dealt  with  matters  that  are  the  heart  of 
our  present  {x>lltlcal  controversy.  Par  frcm 
taking  advantage  of  the  failure  of  what 
President  Truman  has  tried  to  do  about 
strikes.  Captain  Sus?en  counseled  further 
use.  With  changes,  of  the  principle  which  >lr 
Truman,  up  to  a  certain  point.  hM  used,  tut 
In  the  steel  strike  ceai«d  to  use  "Tlie  Pre>l- 
dent.'  CapUln  Staasen  said,  can  never 
properly  break  off  contact  with  an  Indi  s- 
trlal  dispute  of  as  grave  and  Nation-wide 
slgiiiflcance  as  the  current  steel  strike." 

Captain  Stasstn  suggested  an  over-all  con- 
ference "to  bring  together  all  the  economic 
groups  Involved"  To  they  he  would  add.  In 
the  eplrlt  of  political  cooperation,  "the  le;.d- 
ershlp  cf  both  political  parties."  He  woi  Id 
Include  "expert  advice  from  leading  ecnno- 
mlsu  "  All  to  the  end  that  the  conference 
would  "develop  sgreement  on  basic  policy. " 
If  Captuln  Staasen  were  President  and  mii 
in  such  a  conference,  hu  immense  store  or 
viuuty  would  count  greaUy.  It  is  not  th.it 
he  would  knock  heads  together;  he  u  rot 
that  kind  It  u  not  merely  that  he  woi  Id 
outlast  the  others,  as  he  would  It  is  rati  er 
that  he  would  piev.ui  by  kustalned  and  un- 
fX'-lted  prcecure  in  behalf  of  the  neceaslty  of 
agreement. 

Captain  Stasaen.  as  a  possibility  for  the 
Republican  Pi-esldentlal  nomlnutlon.  aUl  be 
helped  If  the  public  reallres  th..t  »hccr 
viUllty  is  a  seriously  desirable  qunilty  in  a 
President.  VltaUty  can  sUnd  up  to  the 
number  and  burden  of  the  ta<ks  It  coiJd 
dominate.  Instead  of  being  o\  ex  whelmed  by 
the  immense  a.nd  sprawling  number  par  ly 
mesh  and  parUy  Ungle.  of  dtparuneiiu. 
yfx-w.  and  bureaus  which  the  executve 
taraaeh  of  the  Oovenuneut  has  come  to  ije 
And  Vitality  could  reaut  the  pressure  grcups 
who  drive  ruthlessly  for  special   InteresU 

Captain  StasKCu's  vitality  goes  with  h's 
compiiratlve  youth,  he  U  39  He  Is  young 
without  being  JuvenUe.  (The  dUtlnctlon  li> 
materlf.I,  we  have  seen  men  who  were  Juvenile 
uithout  being  young)  Toward  Caprrin 
^••"•n-  yotmg  voters  might  hsve  n  feeling 
of  fraternity.  That  might  offset  a  detriment 
the  Republican  Party  bears. 

Co.Timou  observation  ssee.  and  polU  btar 
out.  that  the  Republicans  are  strongest  m 
liw  age  groups  above  40  or  so.  that  younjer 
voters  tend  the  other  way.  This  may  be 
because  a  voter  who  Is  now  25  has  speut 
more  than  half  his  life,  and  ail  the  prrt 
that  takes  notice  of  public  affairs,  under  the 
administration  that  began  with  the  inaugu- 
I  a  tlon  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1033.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  such  a  voung  voter 
looked  upon  the  idea  of  a  Republican  In  tiie 
White  House  as  an  ad\enture  into  the  un- 
acctistomed.  On  the  other  hand,  but  to  the 
aame  effect,  it  may  be  in  part  that  ti»e 
yotmger  generation  may  have  become  Indoc- 
trinated with  a  spirit  of  skepticism  Hbout 
tradition  and  accepted  Institutions,  making 


them  unsympathetic  to  the  coiurervatlon 
with  which  the  Republican  Party  Is  associ- 
ated. In  both  cases  and  altogether,  the  Re- 
pi'.blicans  need  young  voters,  and  nominat- 
ing Captain  Stassen  might  help  to  get  them. 


The  Housiss  Prospect 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAM5LE 

or  Nrw  TORK 

p  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I     Wednesday,  January  30.  1946 

'Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  apF>3ared  in 
the  December  19,  1946,  Issue  of  the 
Mamaroncck  (N.  Y.)  Dnily  Times  en- 
titled "The  Housing  Prospect": 

THE    BOUSING    PSOSPaCT 

Experienced  otwervers  at  Washington  ad- 
vise against  optimism  with  regard  to  early 
construction  of  homes.  Some  will  l>e  built 
next  spring  and  siunmer — but  not  many. 
In  fact,  the  shortage  Is  likely  to  remain 
acute  for  at  least  2  years.  In  view  of  such 
predictions.  Westchester,  where  building 
long  has  been  our  principal  industry,  should 
arm  Itself  with  facts  before  It  begins  to  plan. 

Here  Is  the  general  situation  as  it  appears: 

Low-priced  and  medium-priced  homes  will 
get  priorities  on  materials;  tliat  is,  houses 
costing  910.600  and  leas,  exclusive  of  the 
land  EITorts  will  be  made  to  induce  build- 
ers to  concentrate  on  the  lower-priced 
dvrelllngs  first,  and  there  will  be  strong  gov- 
ernmental opposition  to  early  construction 
of  such  buildings  as  those  designed  for  clubs, 
theaters,  and  even  hotels,  on  the  theory  that 
these  win  tend  to  serve  classes  Instead  of 
the  masses.  Such  high-class  suburban  de- 
velopments as  have  featured  Westchester  In 
the  past  may  be  delayed  until  1947. 

Veterans  will  get  priorities. 

The  Government  is  nreparing  to  release 
Bumlus  building  materials,  and  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  can  help  by  locating  local 
stocks  and  going  after  them  through  Fed- 
eral Housing  Expediter  Wilson  Wyatt.  This 
holds  true,  too,  for  war  industry  housing  and 
barracks. 

City,  tcwn.  and  village  councils  may  well 
overhaul  their  building  and  zoning  codes; 
some  requirements  which  were  Justified 
when  first  drawn  may  have  disappeared. 
And  there  must  be  specific  planning  of  what 
type  of  hemes  will  be  permitted  If  we  are  to 
avoid  Jerry-built  "quickie"  developments. 

Builders  and  unions  must  get  together  to 
eliminate  unfair  practices  on  either  side. 
The  black  market  should  be  squashed  and 
unions  should  stamp  out  any  "feather-bed- 
ding." It  seems  contrary  to  general  policy 
that,  when  painters  expect  to  receive  as 
much  as  $20  a  day.  imion  regulations  should 
te  considered  llmltiiig  the  slee  of  the  brush 
which  may  be  employed,  In  order  to  lengthen 
the  work. 

Prices,  we  fear,  are  going  to  be  much 
higher  than  the  average  potential  home- 
owner contemplates.  OPA  price  controls  on 
materials  are  likely  to  be  eased,  to  encourage 
the  Industry,  and  there  Is  every  Indication 
that  construction-wage  Ecale,  If  not  thrown 
overboard  altogetlier,  may  l>e  evaded.  All 
this  will  ptxsh  up  the  ultimate  cost  of  a  new 
home  far  beyond  the  prewar  figure.  One 
Indirect  benefit  therefrom,  whether  welcome 
or  not,  will  be  enhancement  of  the  v::lucs  of 
homes,  both  as  to  sale  and  as  to  tax 
lents. 

Rents.  It  Is  predicted,  may  be  as  much  as 
20  percent  higher,  under  the  OPA  formula. 


Altogether,  It  Is  dlflteult  to  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  whatever  may  be  said  In  Wash- 
ington about  holding  the  line,  inflation  hail 
hit  the  buildini?  market,  and  there  Is  llttlo 
that  can  be  done  atwut  It.  You  may  say 
what  you  please  about  the  dantter;  there  iii 
little  logic  in  denying  the  actual  condition. 
And  you  will  find  this  when  you  lay  your 
architect's  plans  before  your  contractor. 


VcSerant'  AdmimstrstioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESH OT ATI VES 

Friday,  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion: 

The  American  Legion. 
Washington  Headquactxxs. 
Washington.  D.  C* January   31.  1946. 

Dear  Concrxssm.\n :  A  8Ur\ey  conducted 
throughout  the  Nation  by  the  Amer'can  Lti- 
glon  discloses  that  In  the  central  odces  in 
Washington  and  regional  offices  throughout 
the  country  there  has  been  a  tragic  break- 
down in  the  administration  of  the  law  per- 
taining to  the  care  and  the  treatment  of  tike 
veterans  who  are  the  special  charges  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  Among  other  d«- 
Unquencles  we  have  found  there  are  over 
500.000  applications  for  servlce-connect«'d 
ratings  for  compensation  purposes,  which 
have  not  l>een  processed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  7,840  pending  applications 
for  hospitalization  awaiting  process;  102.8:)0 
applications  for  education  and  training  under 
title  II  of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 
which  have  not  been  processed;  and  liter- 
ally hundreds  of  thousands  of  unopened  let- 
ters pertaining  to  various  phases  of  veterans 
benefits  and  Insurance  claims  in  Veterans' 
Administration  offices  tiiroughout  the  Na- 
tion; 20.411  pending  claims  for  waivers  of 
premium  on  national  service  life  Insurarce 
due  to  total  and  permanent  disability,  a;id 
8,847  pending  death   claims  undisposed   of. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  figures  that 
the  great  promise  of  our  dovemment  to  the 
returning  veteran  that  he  would  be  ade- 
quately cared  for,  together  with  his  widow 
and  orphans,  is  not  l>eing  fulfilled  by  the 
present  administration  of  the  act. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flgu-es 
given  above  are  absolute  minimum  figures 
reflecting  the  extent  of  the  neglect,  since  the 
American  Legion  la  unable  to  have  access  to 
the  fullest  extent  to  the  records  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Our  investigation 
discloses  that  there  has  been  an  apparent  tin- 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  utilize  the  staffed  hoEpital 
bods  available  in  Army  and  Navy  hospitals 
throughout  the  country  to  service  those  In 
need  of  hospitalization  in  this  emergency. 

It  further  appears  that  although  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  has  t>een  given  au- 
thority and  ample  appropriations  for  i.he 
construction  of  hoepitals  in  various  States  to 
meet  the  present  and  Impending  heavy  has- 
pltal  load  reflected  in  the  500.000  pendng 
applications  for  service-connected  disabili- 
ties, nevertheless,  there  is  undue  and  per- 
sistent delay  in  new  hospital  conatruct!>n. 
The  American  Legion  has  been  advised  tliat 
thousands  of  beds  are  now  available  In 
Army  and  Navy  hospitals  throughout  the 
country,  adequately  staffed  with  doctors  and 
nurses  which  could  be  used  In  the  emer- 
gency.   There  appears  to  be  no  disposition 


on  the  part  of  tiie  Veterans'  Administration 
to  make  adequate  or  complete  use  of  theaa 
beds.  Only  7.648  of  these  beds  have  t>eeu  ac- 
cepted by  the  Veterans'  AUminlstratlcn. 

The  American  Legion  feels  that  the  time 
has  come  when  It  must  speak  positively  of 
the  dereliction  of  tlie  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion in  order  that  our  people  will  cee  to  It, 
tlux)Ugh  their  representatives  In  Congrers, 
that  the  Government  keeps  faith  with  those 
who  sacrificed  in  its  defense. 

The  American  Legion,  and  wc  believe  the 
American  people,  demand  that  Congress  take 
immediate  action  to  see  tiiat  Its  mandates 
are  aoi  longer  Ipnored  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; that  measures  for  emergency 
hospitalization  be  adopted  at  once;  that  the 
authorized  program  for  hospital  construc- 
tion be  immediaiely  launched:  and  that  tlio 
unjusliiiable  and  unwarranted  delay  In 
processing  claims  for  benefits  under  the  law 
be  eliminated. 

Yoiirs  very  sincerely. 

John  Stxixe, 
National  Commander. 


The  Common  Good 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, Americans  are  all  concerned  with 
the  improvement  of  their  fellow  citizens 
as  a  whole.  It  was  true  before  the  war; 
it  was  true  during  the  war.  and  it  is  still 
true  during  the  continuing  conflict  of  re- 
conversion, the  bailies  of  which  we  are 
fighting  at  this  very  minute. 

V/hat  we  do.  what  we  say — even  what 
we  think — Is  based  upwn  that  immortal 
document,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Our  Constitution  often  men- 
tions the  terms  "common  defense"  and 
"general  welfare."  When  special  groups 
are  mentioned,  they  are  only  referred  to 
in  their  relation  to  matters  affecting  the 
well-being  of  all  the  people.  According 
to  our  Constitution  and  its  record  during 
the  157  years  of  ex^ctence,  it  is  impossible 
to  segregate  any  section,  or  class,  or  race 
from  the  citizenship  of  America,  and  say 
its  welfare  can  be  separate  and  apart 
from  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 
Americans  want  no  Samurai,  no  Elite 
Guard,  no  dictator.ship  of  Ccmmissar.s. 
Americans  will  not  tolerate  the  e.:lablish- 
ment  of  a  "master"  race  in  their  midst. 

The  prospects  were  good  for  successful 
reconversion  at  the  end  of  the  late  war. 
Then  the  United  States  stood  at  the 
pinnacle  of  world  influence.  Little  by 
little  that  has  been  and  is  being  whittled 
away.  The  State  Department  has  frit- 
tered away  some  of  this  prestige  in  con- 
ferences at  London  and  Moscow.  There 
is  an  ever-present  peril  of  losing  still 
more  of  our  influence  which,  once  lost, 
can  never  be  regained.  That  prestige 
may  even  be  given  away. 

The  situation  resolved  itself  into  this: 
We  had  to  find  a  way  to  help  ourselves 
reconvert  because  our  former  allfes 
showed  no  disposition  to  help,  and  some 
have  either  secretly  or  openly  opposed 
our  reconversion  attempts. 


X 
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became  Increasingly  aware  that 
the  oiily  possibility  for  successful  recon- 
venlcn  and  readjustment  In  the  United 
Ltet  was  for  more  goods  and  services 
to  be  produced  at  lower  prices,  without 
reduc  ng  wage,  salary,  farm,  or  fixed  in- 
come .  Above  all.  we  have  had  it  forcibly 
ftnpr<  ssed  on  us  that  our  key  to  sustained 
pitMierity  is  mass  production  as  the 
powe  tul  means  to  attaining  Increased 
prodt  ction  at  reduced  prices  without 
lowering  wages.  Furthermore,  improve- 
of  existing  industrial  techniques. 
I '  discovery  of  new  techniques,  offers 
a  way  in  which  mass  production  may 
supp  y  the  American  people — with  even 
more  goods  and  services  at  reduced 
prices  without  reducing  wages. 

Th  e  picture  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
one  jf  promise.  Yet.  some  6  months 
later  more  than  1.800.000  workers  were 
out  >n  strike.  Whatever  the  real  or 
publicized  reason  for  these  strikes, 
smoleless  chimneys  and  silent  factory 
whet  Is  mean  dccreasrd  production  or  no 
prod  action  at  all.  Thi.s  situation  affects 
mon  than  Just  the  strikers  and  their 
fami  ies.  the  management  of  the  strike- 
bourd  industries  and  the  individual  and 
colle:tive  investors  in  those  industries. 
8uct  a  situation  is  a  forerunner  of  hard- 
ship and  real  poverty  for  all  our  people; 
not  or  any  race,  section,  or  class.  De- 
creaed  production  means  universal 
financial  ruin.  No  production  means 
that  thi.s  financial  ruin  will  come  all  the 
morr  swiftly  and  catch  all  of  us  all  the 
more  unprepared  lor  its  dire  conse- 
quer  ces.  Wealth,  national  or  individual. 
Is  n<  it  in  dollars.  Rather,  it  is  in  goods 
and  service  procurable  and  consumable — 
in  exchange  for  dollars.  When  goods 
cannot  be  procured  for  dollars,  or  when 
serv  ces  cannot  be  purchased  by  those 
dollf  rs.  savmgs  lose  value  and  meaning, 
and  wealth  ceases  to  exist. 

TIlIs  community  of  interest  Is  no  mod- 
ern phenomenon  although  improved 
methods  of  communication  and  mod- 
em conveniences  have  emphasized  it. 
Sha  :espeare  recognized  It  In  his  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  The  strife  between  the 
Montagues  and  the  Capulets  was  reflect- 
ed ia  strife  throughout  the  dukedom. 
The  dukes  stem  admoni.shment  'a 
plag  ie  on  both  your  houses"  in  the 
closi  ag  scene  wsis  directed  at  the  damage 
they  nad  caused  to  all  the  people. 

T(  this  day.  the  underlying  truth  of 
the  ilukes  admonition  has  not  changed. 
Stril  es.  broken  contracts.  Industrial  dis- 
sens  on,  labor  disorders — and.  even  more 
dam  erous — the  entangling  of  the  busi- 
ness of  production  in  politics,  have 
brovght  this  Nation  and  our  people  to 
the  '  'ery  brink  of  disaster. 

L4t  us  examine  the  present  situation 
obje  :tively.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  sound, 
free  economy  to  raise  wages  or  profits  to 
a  point  where  the  cost  of  production  ex- 
ete<ls  the  utility  value  of  the  products 
theiiselves.  In  this  respect,  there  are 
alwi  ys  two  values  in  whatever  product  is 
turned  out: 

First.  The  money  value:  The  mate- 
rials, plus  the  labor,  plus  the  planning. 
plus  the  distribution  and  transportation 
oostt  plus  the  reasonable  profit  to  the 
proc  ucer,  wholesaler,  and  retailer. 


Second.  The  uUlity  value:  The  value 
of  the  product  to  the  purchaser  for  the 
use  required  of  It. 

If  costs  and  profits  are  permitted  to 
crowd  the  price  of  any  product  to  a  point 
and  beyond  a  point  where  the  product  is 
not  worth  the  price  asked  for  it.  the  most 
Immediate  result  will  be  that  the  public 
will  not  buy.    That  is  why  any  planned 
economy    which    contemplates   planned 
production  also  carries  the  need  for  com- 
pelling  planned   consumption.     Other- 
wise there  can  be  no  choice  but  for  fac- 
tory wheels  to  stop  and  for  factory  chim- 
neys to   be  smokeless.     With   no   pur- 
chasers, or  insufficient  and  Irregular  pur- 
chasers of  products,  the  machinery  of 
production  must  rust.    The  ntxt  logical 
step  is  unemployment.    Though  the  in- 
dustry affected  may  be  small,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  impact  will  be  local- 
ized.    Even  a  small  Industry  may  take 
the  major  part  of  the  output  of  another 
small  Industry.    The  grocery  stores,  the 
filling  statlon.s — yes;  and  the  banks — of 
many  communities  will  suffer  because  an 
Industry  employing  from  a  few  score  to 
a  few  hundred  mea  has  banked  its  fires 
and  closed  down. 

How  much  greater  Is  the  Implication 
of  the  closing  down  of  large  industries. 
The  repercussions  from  such  catastro- 
phes spread  over  our  entire  Nation.  Not 
one  of  us  is  immune  from  this  industrial 
paralysis,  because  unemplojinent  breeds 
unemployment.  No  job  producing  goods 
or  services  is  safe.  All  Americans  must 
win  against  this  threat  of  no  production 
or  decreased  production,  or  else  every 
American  will  lose. 

Labor  and  management  are  not  alone 
committing  slow  economic  suicide.  The 
rest  of  the  Nation  must  die  with  them 
unless  production  replaces  disputes  and 
strikes.  Our  nonproducing  factories 
are  of  no  value  to  capital,  to  labor,  or  to 
the  public,  irrespective  of  the  reason  for 
their  nonproduction.  We  know  that  both 
labor  and  management  are  Imperiled  by 
engaging  In  industrial  disorders.  But  It 
must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  all 
Industrial  disorders  it  Is  the  general  pub- 
lic which  suffers  as  much  as  managers, 
capital,  and  labor. 

Unless  President  Truman  can  find  bet- 
ter leadership  for  our  industrial  economy 
than  he  has  thus  far  procured  or  pro- 
duced, the  Congress  will  be  forced  to 
move  into  the  picture,  because  a  long- 
term  condition  of  Nation-wide  Industrial 
disputes  simply  should  not  be  tolerated 
since  everybody  suffers,  and  in  the  end 
we  will  share  ruin  Instead  of  prosperity. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  not  summoning 
the  best  in  industrial  leadership  now,  for 
If  the  best  leaders  are  not  secured  imme- 
diately there  will  eventually  be  nothing 
for  them  to  lead.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  dilatory  tactics.  The  self-evident 
truths  involving  the  common  welfaxe  of 
all  Americans  were  obvious — weeks,  even 
months,  ago.  Platitudes  and  generalities 
were  made  to  serve  where  understand- 
ing, know-how.  and  action  were  re- 
quired. It  is  not  too  late  now.  but  fur- 
ther procrastination  can  make  it  too  late. 
Abraham  Lincoln  knew  the  danger  ol 
class  warfare  and  hatreds.    He  said: 


Property  U  the  fruit  of  l*bor;  property  Is 
desirable;  »a  a  poattive  good  In  Ibe  world. 
That  •ome  should  be  rlcU  Bhows  that  ohera 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  la  Just  cmour- 
agement  to  Industry  and  enterprise.  Le:  not 
him  who  Is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of 
another,  but  let  him  work  diligently  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thtis  by  esamplj  as- 
suring that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence when  built. 

Then  Lincoln  summed  up  the  vho!e 
philosophy  of  the  American  system,  when 
he  said: 

I  like  the  system  which  lets  a  man  quit 
when  he  wants  to,  and  wU»-  It  might  prevail 
everywhere.  One  of  the  reasons  why  I  am 
opposed  to  slavery  !s  Just  here.  What  is  the 
true  condition  of  the  lat  jrer?  1  take  1".  that 
It  is  best  for  all  to  leave  each  man  free  to  ac- 
quire property  as  far  as  he  can.  Some  will 
get  wealthy.  I  don't  believe  in  low  td  pre- 
vent a  man  from  getting  rich.  It  woi  Id  do 
more  harm  than  good.  So  while  »e  do  not 
propose  any  war  upon  capital,  we  do  wish  to 
allow  the  humblest  man  an  equal  chance  tu 
get  rich  with  every l)ody  else. 

By  and  large,  we  as  a  nation  hav^  fol- 
lowed these  precepts  of  Lincoln.  And  in 
so  doing  we  have  become,  down  through 
the  years,  a  light  to  lighten  the  way  for 
freemen  everywhere.  Under  that  sys- 
tem v.'e  became  so  strong  that  when  the 
world  was  threatened  with  destruction 
by  the  mounting  tide  of  godless  tyranny, 
all  men  with  the  love  of  liberty  in  their 
hearts  turned  to  America  as  their  great 
hope  of  salvation.  The  overpowering 
forces  we  brought  to  bear  to  turn  that 
tide  rightfully  gave  to  us  the  resptct  of 
all  the  world. 

But  how  long  may  we  hope  to  hold  that 
respect? 

Only  so  long  as  we  present  to  the  world 
a  united  front,  with  confidence  bo.-n  of 
a  imited  people,  bonded  together,  work- 
ing together,  thinking  together  for  the 
common  good. 

Today  America  stands  In  a  new  and 
peculiar  relationship  to  the  world.  We 
not  only  have  our  own  destiny  hanging 
in  the  balance,  for  good  or  for  ill,  but  to 
a  very  large  extent  the  destiny  of  the 
entire  world.  Our  Influence  is  a  tre- 
mendous power  in  world  affairs.  If  the 
American  system  fails,  in  peace,  t(.  ad- 
just itself,  and  to  develop  prosperity  and 
harmony  at  home,  this,  the  greate.'^t  ex- 
ample of  free  government  ever  known, 
will  have  failed  all  lovers  of  liberty  every- 
where In  the  world. 


Employer  Aititudet  and  Methods  in 
Industrial  Disputes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHICMN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  1.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  back- 
ground for  an  understanding  of  the  at- 
titude toward  labor  of  General  Motors 
management,  I  ask  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Appendix  a  brief  summary  of  the 
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findings  of  the  La  PoUette  Civil  Liberties 
Committee: 

General  Motors  MANACEMcrrr  ArrrruDEs  and 
Methods  in  Industrul  Disptnxs 

(Excerpts  from  a  study  of  Employer  Attitudes 
and  Methods  in  Industrial  Dl-^putes.  by  Jack 
Barbash.  New  York  University.  1937.  based 
on  Senate  civil  liberties  hearings.) 

THE  general  motors  CORP. 

General  Motors  If  responsible  for  the  largest 
output  of  automobiles  In  the  industry.  The 
keynote  of  lt.s  labor  policy  as  enunciated  in 
a  statement  made  by  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr  ,  and 
approved  by  the  executive  committee.  Is  the 
principle  "that  there  Is  no  real  conflict  cf 
Interest  between  employee  and  employer." ' 
It  Is  possible,  however,  that  a  "divergence  ot 
Ideas  may  result  from  lack  of  understand- 
ing. •  •  •  In  such  instances  (it)  may 
be  cleared  up  through  some  process  which 
brings  about  a  mutual  comprehension  of  each 
others"  problems.  •  •  •'A  harmonious 
relationship  may  be  brought  about  by  sincere 
and  patient  effort  on  both  sides  and  by  sym- 
pathetic intercommunication  =  Then  there 
is  a  reaffirmation  of  the  law.  "that  no  one 
seeking  employment  shall  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  employment  to  Join  any  em- 
ployees' association  or  to  refrain  from  Joining, 
organizing,  or  assisting  a  labor  organization  of 
his  own  choosing.""  Further,  the  "prohibi- 
tion against  discrimination  places  an  addi- 
tional responsibility  upon  the  management  to 
furnish  clear  evidence  of  the  Justificatlou  of 
the  discharge  of  any  employee  in  the  event 
that  discrimination  is  alleged."*  Although 
this  statement  was  promulgated  during  NRA, 
"it  Is  still  the  policy."  ' 

Labor  policies  of  General  Motors 
What   does    this   declaration   of   principles 
mean  In  terms  of  the  actual  lat>or  policies 
followed,  which  in  summary  form,  look  some- 
thing like  this: 

1.  Between  January  1.  1934.  and  July  31, 
1936.  Inclusive.  General  Motors  Corp.  and  its 
division  spent  $839.C0O  for  detective-agency 
services  In  the  field  of  espionage,  varying 
directly  with  the  Intensity  of  the  auto 
workers  union  organization  drives." 

2.  It  employed,  among  other.*,  the  Pink- 
erton  Agency.  Corporations  Auxiliary.  Rail- 
way Audit  &.  Inspection  Co..  National  Iiidus- 
trlal  Service.  William  J.  Burns  Agency,  and 
practically  every  prominent  espionage  organ- 
ization. 

3.  The  agencies  which  it  hired  employed 
all  of  the  standard  devices  of  the  espionage 
organization:  corruption  of  union  members 
and  officials  to  act  as  spies,  constant  sbadow- 
Ing  of  union  officials,  and  Inciting  to  vio- 
lence. 

4.  There  is  an  abundance  of  evidence  to 
support  the  accusation  of  discrimination 
against  and  Intimidation  of  union  members 
by  CM  officials. 

The  Pinkerton  Agency,  which  was  the 
greatest  beneficiary  of  General  Motors'  ex- 
penditures for  detective  agencies,  was  hired 
In  March  1934.  which  coincides  pretty  much 
with  the  beginning  of  militant  vuilon  ac- 
tivity In  the  automobile  industry.  It  seems 
clear  from  the  testimony  of  General  Motors 
executives  that  the  major  Impetus  for  fhe 


•A  statement  of  General  Motors  Corp.'s 
basic  policies  governing  its  relations  with  fac- 
tory employees,  hearings,  pp.  2539  fl,  exhibit 
687.  pt    7 

•Hearings.  Ibid.,  p.  2510.  pt.  7, 

•Hearings,  ibid.,  p.  2513.  pt.  7. 

•Hearings,  Ibid.,  p.  2513.  pt.  7. 

•  Hearings,  testimony  of  Roy  N.  Wlsmer,  the 
manager  of  a  F.sher  body  plant,  p.  2241,  pt.  7. 

•  Amounts  paid  by  General  Motors  Corp. 
and  subsidiaries  to  Individual  detective  and 
service  agencies,  hearings,  pt.  6,  p.  2188,  ex- 
hibit 626. 
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employment  of  espionage  agencies  waj  the 
threat  of  union  organization.' 

As  Merle  C.  Hale,  a  director  of  industrial 
relations  for  General  Motors,  puts  It: 

"I  wanted  to  know  what  the  outside  utUon 
was  doing:  what  the  employees'  interest  was; 
how  large  the  meetings  were;  and  I  wanted  to 
know  particularly  what  they  were  contending 
was  the  trouble  with  the  management;  what 
their  selling  talk  was,  if  you  can  put  It  that 
way;  on  what  basis  they  were  getting  mem- 
bership, whether  wages,  worklnp  conditions, 
foremanshlp,  or  what  not.  because  if  we 
knew  what  they  were  complaining  at>out 
then  that  would  be  a  clue  for  us  to  get  into 
the  picture  and  try  and  correct  It." » 

General  Motors  and  the  Pinkerton  Agency 

Precisely,  what  activities  did  the  Pinkerton 
Agency  engage  In  to  Justify  payments  of 
$419,000  over  a  period  of  2  years  and  7  months? 
First  It  engaged  a  special  office  in  the  Hoff- 
man Building  in  Detroit,  which  also  housed 
the  auto  unions.  In  order,  to  know  who  was — 
contacting  the  lalxjr  organization"" 

Then,  the  Pinkerton  Agency  acted  as  a  sort 
of  register  ol  opinion  to  ascertain  the  reac- 
tion of  certain  groups  and  individuals  to  Gen- 
eral Motors'  policies  and  apparently,  to  pub- 
lic affairs  In  general.  This  was  done  In  two 
ways,  through  a  clipping  service  and  through 
direct  contact  with  indivldu.ils  This  latter 
work  wa-s  not  performed  In  the  role  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  representatives  or  Pinkerton  In- 
formants. 

For  example,  when  the  GM  cxe<utlve 
staff  wished  to  learn  the  reaction  of  the  work- 
ers to  the  announced  labor  policy,  parts  of 
which  we  quoted  above,  the  Pinkerton  af;ency 
was  asked  to  canvass  the  situation  thor- 
oughly.'" Apparently  the  employee  repre- 
sentation plans  in  the  various  plants  were 
not  adequate  to  record  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  situation. 

A  bill  rendered  by  the  Pinkerton  Airency 
enumerates  under  the  heading  of  For  Serv- 
ices and  Expenses  Ir.  Case  of  "Public  Opin- 
ion." the  following  Items: 

"Review  of  labor  news  and  editorial  com- 
ment in  plant  and  city  newspapers. 

"Survey  of  employee  reaction  to  factory 
management. 

"Review  of  safety  conditions  In  GMC 
plants. 

"Surveys  of  employee  reaction  to  William 
Greens  speeches  In  Detroit,  Cleveland,  To- 
ledo. St.  Louis,  and  Buffalo. 

•'Survey  of  General  Motors'  position  at 
Warren,  Ohio. 

"Survey  of  employee  reac-.lon  to  plant  med- 
ical department. 

"Survey  of  effectiveness  of  plant  protection 
department. 

"Survey  of  Industrial  disputes  in  the 
United  Slates."  " 

Shadowing  of  union  officials  In  behalf  of 
General  Motors  constituted  another  aspect  of 
Pinkerton  activity.  Among  those  who  were 
under  surveillance,  were  William  Green,  jjres- 
Ident  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
John  Frey  of  the  Machinists  Union  and  the 
Metal  Trades  Department  .of  the  A.  F.  cf  L., 
Adolph  Germer  of  the  CIO.  and  Homer  Mar- 
tin and  Walter  Reuter  ol  the  CIO  auto  work- 
ers union." 

The  basic  function,  however,  of  the  d«tec- 
tlve  employed  was  undercover  work  in  the 
GM  plants.  As  Lawrence  Barker,  an  ex- 
operative  of  the  Lansing.  Mich.,  plant  of  GM, 
related  It,  he  was  told  to  secure  Information 


'  Testimony  of  Merle  C.  Hale,  bearings,  pt. 
6,  p.  1905  f.,  p.  1909  f..  p.  1914. 

•Ibid.,  hearings,  pt.  6.  p.  1911. 

•  Ibid.,  hearings,  pt.  6.  p.  1912. 

••Ibid,  hearings,  pt.  6.  p.  1913. 

»  Hearings,  pt.  5.  p.  1865.  exhibit  609. 

"  Conclusion  of  Senator  La  Pollette  from 
the  testimony,  hearings,  pt.  6,  p.  1992. 


about  "supervision  cf  the  foremen,  their 
treatment  of  the  men,  and  favoritism.  Per- 
■onnel.  including  hospital,  employment  de- 
partment, the  treatment  received  from  those 
places,  and  whether  the  service  was  good, 
slow,  or  Just  how  they  treated  the  men.  Com- 
plaints and  thefts,  safety  Infractions,  working 
conditions,   plant   conditions,   plant    police. 

.outside  labor  activities,  or  to  send  in  labor 
papers  and  other  things  pertaining  to  labor 
in  the  newspapers."  " 

Relating  to  union  activities,  he  was  told  to 
"attend   all   meetings,   open   and  otherwise. 

*Plnd  out  how  many  were  there,  and  get  an 
approximate  niunber,  who  spoke,  and  who 
acted  as  the  chai.-man.  and  the  number  pres- 
ent. And  any  out-of-town  speakers,  and 
things  on  that  line."  " 

Mr.  Mason,  the  Pinkerton  assistant  super- 
intendent. Barker's  superior  in  the  espionage 
work,  "was  well  pleased" "  when  Barker 
Joined  the  union.  When  Mason  was  In- 
formed that  Barker  had  become  an  official  In 
the  local  he  said.  "Well.  I  have  got  all  of  them 
in  the  union  now.  All  the  officers  belong  to 
me."  "  The  local,  however,  had  no  memt>ers 
aside  from  the  officers  and  Barker  ventured 
the  opinion  that  this  might  have  been  a  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  ofliceis  were  in 
the  pay  of  the  Pinkerton  agency  and  the 
General  Motors  Corp." 

The  Pinkerton  agency  refused  to  list  its 
operatives  for  the  La  Follette  committee.'" 
The  General  Motors  executives  suffered  com- 
plete losses  of  memory  in  addition  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  strippyed  their  files  of  material 
relating  to  espionage  >•  so  that  it  is  Impossi- 
ble to  arrive  at  any  adequate  number  of 
Pinkerton  operatives.  Our  knowledge  on 
Corporations  Auxiliary  Co..  however,  is  some- 
what more  exact.  The  records  reveal  that 
there  were  Jietween  31  and  35  operatives  in 
General  Motors  plants  In  the  years  1934  to 
1938,  inclusive,  under  the  direction  of  this 
agency.*" 

Effect  of  General  Motors'  espionage  on 
unions 

The  effect  of  General  Motors'  espionage  on 
the  auto  workers'  union  may  be  seen  from 
a  few  case  records.  The  Flint  local  of  the 
automobile  workers,  with  a  membership  of 
several  thousand,  fell  to  200  members  when 
Richard  Adlen,  an  Informant  for  the  Corpo- 
rations Auxiliary  Co.,  retained  by  General 
Motors,  started  to  operate."  Barker  testified 
that  the  Lansing  local  of  Fisher  Body,  start. 
Ing  with  a  hundred  percent  membership, 
dwindled  to  five  as  a  result  of  espionage 
activities.'* 

General  'Motors'  strike  breaking 
In  Its  conduct  of  strikes,  the  General 
Motors  Corp..  consistently  enough,  utilized 
the  methods  and  tactics  which  have  become 
associated  wlt'^  the  antiunion  employer. 
The  entire  cubject  of  strikebreaking  la 
treated  In  some  detail  In  a  later  section, 
which  duly  recognizes  the  contributions  of 


"Testimony,  hearings,  pt.  6.  p.  2007. 

'« Ibid.,  hearings,  pt.  6,  p.  2097. 

"Ibid.,  hearings,  pt.  6,  p.  2098. 

"Ibid.,  hearings,  pt.  6.  p.  2099. 

"Ibid.,  hearings,  pt.  6.  p.  2C99  (most  of 
Barkers  testimony  is  supported  by  his  wife'* 
affidavit,  p.  2106,  exhibit  676;  but  Its  veracity 
was  challenged  by  Mason,  pp  2107  ff.) . 

"Testimony  of  Robert  Pinkerton,  hear- 
ings, pt.  6,  p.  1766. 

"•Testimony  of  Alfred  Marshall,  director  of 
personnel  relations  at  Chevrolet,  hearings, 
pt.  6.  p.  2048. 

"Clients  of  Corporations  Auxiliary  Co.. 
1934-36.  hearings,  pt.  4.  p.  1363.  exhibit  474. 

"  Statement  of  Senator  La  Follette,  hear- 
ings, pt.  6.  p.  2068. 

••  Testimony  of  Lawrence  Barker,  bear.ngs. 
pt.  6,  p.  2104. 
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Motors      At  this  point  a  brief  sketch 
Plnkertou     operatives     were 
the    strikers    In    the    1937    sit-down 
n  Flint.  Mich.'''     The  Railway  Audit 
on  Co..  an  espionage  agency  with 
savory  a  record,  was  employed  by 
Motors  in  1935  for  the  Toledo  strike. 
strikes  took  place  in  General  Mo- 
lts, there  arose  company-sponsored 
groufM  "  and  "back  to  work  "  move- 


totors"  r  n   to  curb  union 

in  its  {)    ;  ;.is  not  been  ct;r- 

only  through  professional   agenc.es. 
)  lias  been  waged  by  its  own  super- 
tax,   which    directed    the    "loyalty 


timony  and  affidavits  of  automobile 

in  General  Motors  plants  before  the 

te   ommittee    present   evidence   of 

;red   character   of    the   intimidation 

against    them,    and    the    forceful 

shmcnt  of  what  mlpht  be  called  the 

lintiunlon    t^hcp.      In    Baltimore,    on 

).  19i7.  active  union  men  sudden- 

thcmseives  surrouiuled  by  hcs'ile- 

m«T>.   who   in   severn!    ir^si.iMces    used 

-v     Tile  r.  upon  be  ma; 

lably  re;-----.     .  xi  the  'bnys 

1   \  )rk  with  union  members."  ••     The 

;  1^  a  typical  account  of  a  union  man 

Dalt.more  Fisher  Body  plant: 

K   as   a   welder   In   the  Fisher   Body 

Baltimcro.  Md.     •     •     •     I  was  em- 

bv  General  Motors  Corp    the  same  as 

.  and  got  along  peacefully  until  the 

January,  when,  somehow  or  other. 

red  I  was  a  member  of  the  union 

of  the  organization  committee. 

ate'.v  a  guard  was  placed  over  me  at 

Two  foremen  of  the  plant  guarded 

t^  I  was  in  the  plant,  even 

ng  me  to  the  rest  room 

ichr.Jom. 

he  morning  of  the  20th  of  January 
olplctcd  our  work  atx>ut  9.15  a  m.  At 
ime  I  gathered  my  tools  and  turned 
to  the  proper  authorities  and  re- 
tny  clearance  slip.  1  was  th"n  called 
if^tforeman.  and  I  approached  this  man 
kept  me  standing  there  about  10 
v.ithout  having  anything  to  say  to 
::ut  that  time  a  group  of  men.  abrut 
gathered  nearby,  and  he  said  that  it 
rii:ht  for  me  to  leave.  I  approached 
table  with  these  men  following  me. 
red  my  pay,  and  the  superintendent 
department  was  standing  there  and 
lam.  I  hope  the  union  feeds  ycu.' 
'  rere  four  company  guards  standing  by 
seven  men  descended  on  me  and 
me — two  on  each  arm  and  two  had 
he  belt— and  they  escorted  me  to  the 
(IfBce.  wbere  I  was  met  by  the  plant 
uid  the  superintendent  of  the  plant. 
»r.  who  dtsclaimed  any  knowledge 
was  going  on.  Wbile  they  were  tell- 
thls.  they  threw  another  union  man 
ofBce  •  •  •"« 
places  were  denied  to  union  spcak- 
plant  cities,  stich  as  Flint  and  Sagl- 
DvvuitaerB  were  aaeaulted  by  armed 
which  were  recognised  GM  foremen 
of  the  so-called  loyalty  leaguea. 
of  terrorism  showed  every  erldence 
connivance  * 
■ecorda  of  Federal  laboratories  reveal 
t!|at  dlTtaloa  of   General  Motors  pur- 
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t  of  aenator  La  FoUette.  bear- 
5.  p    1767 

imony   of   William  Pearlman.   hear- 

7    pp.  3369  ff  ;  Glenn  Rowland    pp. 

aAdavlta  ot  Jamaa  Schelbe.  p.  2617. 

cf  Joeepti  Winge.  hearings,  pt   7, 

exhibit  eM. 

vits  of  tUBtiMi  otganlaeni  and   wit- 
tbeae  occurrences,  hearincs.  ot.  7. 


chased  t8.479  worth  of  tear  and  sickening 
gas.  the  greater  part  of  that  amount  bought 
by  Chevrolet  in  January  1937.  in  addition  to 
an  almost  equal  amount  shipped  to  thi  au- 
thorities in  the  plant  cities  of  GM." 


"  List  of  sales  of  tear  and  sickening  gas  and 
gas  equipment  sold  by  Federal  Laboratories, 
January  1933  to  J.inuary  1937.  Ibid  ,  pt.  7, 
p.  2e04.  exhibit  810. 


Dcpart»nent  of  Science  and  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTKE  LUCE 

or  cr,NNECTirvT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  1.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  r.mctm  the 
more  important  lcs.sons  we  have  to  learn 
from  the  Second  World  War  i.s  the  extent 
to  which  we — the  whole  human  race — 
are  now  subject  to  the  discoveries  and 
invention.s  perlected  during  the  past  5 
years.  The  atomic  bomb  is  only  the 
most  dramatic  of  these  new  and  power- 
fully dangerous  forces  which  now  control 
the  destinies  of  nations  and  may  deter- 
mine the  very  existence  of  life  on  our 
planet  and  perhaps  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  planet  it.^elf. 

All  these  new.  violent  developments  of 
physical  and  chemical  science  may  be 
put  to  use  for  the  service  of  mankind  in- 
stead of  its  destruction  if,  end  only  if, 
the  policies  which  guide  us  from  now  on 
are  founded  upon  facts  and  are  carefully 
chosen  in  the  brightest  light  of  common 
.«ien.s«  un-=hadowed  by  partisan  bias. 
The  d^fiSculties  of  acccmpiislimg  this 
purpose  of  self-preservation  have  no 
precedent.  Never  before  has  any  com- 
parable situation  arisen.  To  say  that 
the  problem  must  command  attention 
from  the  very  best  and  wisest  minds 
should  be  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  men- 
tion. Yet  m  our  system  of  goweriMPKnt 
the  fact  of  the  problem  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  public,  and  every  passible 
provision  for  its  solution  must  be  incor- 
porated into  the  Government  itself. 

As  is  well  known,  various  initial  steps 
have  l^een  taken  toward  this  end.  One 
measure  to  create  a  National  Science 
Foundation  is  now  pending  before  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Umted  States.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment has  initiated  a  broad  program  to 
encourage  scientific  research  in  Ameri- 
can educational  and  industrial  insti- 
tutions as  shown  by  the  appended  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Timts 
on  January  27.  1946. 

Many  of  los  are  aware  that  during  the 
war  the  United  States,  alone  among  the 
great  warring  powt'rs.  refused  to  exempt 
its  scientific  students  from  conscnption. 
Nearly  every  educator  and  scientist  In 
the  Nation  prote.sted  ,.gain.st  this  policy 
and  warned  that  it  would  lead  to  a  grave 
5carcity  of  scientifkrally  trained  minds 
within  a  decade  .ollowing  the  war.  This 
folly  we  must  now  compensate  as  best 
and  as  speedily  as  we  can  by  concentrat- 
ing our  Nations  tremendous  organiza- 


tional abilities  upon  the  building  of  a 
framework  which  shall  offer  to  scien- 
tists of  all  degrees  of  picflciency  the 
most  ample  opportunities  for  study  and 
research  and  shall  assure  talent  the  best 
reward. 

This  I  believe  can  best  be  accom- 
plished, and  the  results  best  integrated 
into  th?  national  defense  and  into  the 
promotion  of  national  health  and  wel- 
fare, by  the  creation  of  a  separate  execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government. 
Only  the  prr.stige  which  attaches  to  a 
reeuiar  member  of  the  Cabinet  will  ren- 
der the  findmps  of  any  scientific  body  of 
ouflicient  we'i^ht  to  command  the  con- 
stant attention  of  the  highest  cfTicials  of 
the  GDvei  nment  in  the  consideration  and 
fonr.ulation  of  policy. 

T  ons  for  which  I  have 

tCL.-.  :.'•  followins  measure: 

A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Science  and 
Research 

Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  there  Is  hereby 
creatrd  an  cxrcutlve  department  In  the  Gov- 
emm:»nt  to  b»  called  the  Department  of 
Science  ana  Research  with  a  S?crctary  of 
Science  and  R-  shall  be  the  heed 

thereof,   to   b  .    by    the   President, 

by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
tl6.000  p?r  annum,  end  whose  tenure  of 
office  shall  be  like  that  of  the  heeds  cf  the 
other  executive  departments. 

The  purpose  cf  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Research  fhall  be  to  fester,  prcmcte, 
and  develop  the  study  and  spread  of  scien- 
tific know'rdge  and  Its  practical  application 
to  the  enforc?ment  of  peace  and  the  attaln- 
m?nt  of  high  living  standards  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

?ress  hereby  flr.ds  that  th?  fullest 
de  lit  and  use  of  the  Nations  scien- 

tific and  technical  resources  Is  essential  lor 
th3  safety  and  continued  welfare  of  the 
Nation.  The  Congress  further  finds  It  neces- 
sary for  such  development  and  use  to  create 
an  executive  dcparimcnt  In  order  to  correlate 
on  the  highest  governmentnl  level  the  pro- 
grams of  national  defense,  national  health, 
and  proper  ronserratlOB  and  use  of  the  pro- 
ducttrn  and  natural  reeoureea  of  the  Nation, 
all  of  which  will  increasingly  depend  upon 
and  be  affected  by  scientific  discoveries  and 
Inventions  of  the  most  far-reaching  char- 
acter. 

Se-  2.  Tliat  there  rhill  be  In  said  depart- 
ment five  Assistant  "  -ies  of  Scler.ce 
and  research,  to  be  a;  .  \  by  the  Prrsi- 
dent.  each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  salary  of 
•  12.000  a  year.  The  Assistant  Srcretarlcs 
shall  be  charged  with  the  dutlea.  respectively. 
of: 

(DA  Bureau  of  Pbyslcs  and  Mathematical 
Science 

{2)  A  Bureau  of  Public  Health  and  Social 
Science. 

(3)  A  Bureau  of  Scicntlflc  Kducatlon  and 
Information 

( 4 1   A  Bureau  of  Biological  Sciencrs. 

(5i  A  Bureau  of  Engineering  aid  Techno- 
logical Sc  ences. 

The  functions  of  each  of  these  Bureaus 
shall  be  defined  by  tbeir  respective  titles 
and  as  may  be  further  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department.  In  order  to 
insure  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  national 
defense  such  additional  personnel  as  may  be 
needed  In  any  Bureau  from  time  to  time  may 
be  filled  by  properly  qualified  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  se- 
lected in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  by 
agreement  with  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
the  N.iry. 

Appointments  of  per.'cnnel  necessary  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  tbe  Department  of 
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Science  and  Research  and  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act  shall  be  made  and  com- 
pensation fixed,  except  for  assistant  secre- 
taryships, in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  civil -service  laws  and  regulations: 
Provided.  That,  when  deemed  necessary  by 
the  Secretary  lor  the  efficient  administration 
of  the  Department  and  the  fulfillment  cf  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  the  secretary  shall  be 
empowered  to  employ  such  technical,  scien- 
tific, and  other  experts  without  regard  to 
any  civil-service  laws  and  may  fix  com- 
pensation for  such  experts  without  regard 
to  the  Classification  Act  of  1923  as  amended. 

Sbc.  3.  That  the  Congress  specifically  dis- 
claims any  Intent  under  this  act"  to  em- 
power the  D?partment  of  Science  and  Re- 
search to  direct  or  control  the  course  of  In- 
dependent research  Into  the  various  sciences. 
It  is  the  Intent  In  creating  the  Department 
to  provide  a  governmental  Instrument  with 
which  to  utilize  and  coordinate  all  such  dis- 
coveries and  Inventions  as  may  best  pro- 
mote the  national  defense  and  welfare. 

For  this  purpose,  the  Secretary  shall  solicit 
the  active  and  continuous  voluntary  coopera- 
tlpn  of  all  qualified  technical  and  scientific 
educational  Institutions,  and  of  the  profes- 
sional and  learned  societies  which  shall  be 
Invited  to  nominate  candidates  yearly  for 
an  advisory  council  to  the  Department. 

Such  ndvLsory  council  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  100  members,  with  adequate  rep- 
resentation of  all  branches  of  science,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  a  3-year  term, 
one-third  of  the  membership  being  renew- 
able each  year.  Temporary  appointments  for 
1  year  and  for  2  years,  will  be  made  during 
the  first  6  months  after  this  act  becomes  law. 

The  council  shall  elect  Its  own  executive 
committee,  and  special  committees  to  advise 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, respectively,  on  the  general  and  the 
specific  activities  of  the  Department  and  the 
bureaus. 

Within  1  year  after  the  passage  of  this  act 
the  Secretary,  each  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
acTvl-'ory  council  and  each  special  committee 
of  the  council  shall  issue  separate  reports 
and  recommendations  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  regarding  the  operation  of 
this  Department  and  setting  forth  such 
changes,  amendments,  or  extensions  as  may 
appear  necessary  or  desirable  in  the  light  of 
actual  practice. 


He  Senred  Faithfully 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  January  30.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
In  the  Congressional  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  entitled  "He  Served  Faith- 
fully," eulogizing  the  courageous  and  ef- 
ficient pubhc  service  performed  as  a 
member  of  the  Westchester  County 
(N.  Y.)  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  Hon- 
orable Benjamin  I.  Taylor,  a  former 
Member  of  the  Congress,  which  appeared 
in  the  Standard-Star  published  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.: 

HZ  SZBVEO  FArrHFUrXT 

The  Westchester  Board  of  Supervisors  will 
not  seem  the  same  without  Benjamin  I.  Tay- 
lor, of  HarrUon. 

Since  1905,  with  two  Interruptions  of  serv- 
ice, he  has  represented  his  town  courageously 


and  efficiently.  Where  it  was  necessary  to 
utilize  practical  politics.  Mr.  Taylor  knew  how 
to  do  It.  Where  reasonableness  and  logical 
persuasion  would  gain  the  desired  end,  Mr. 
Taylor  was  reasonable  and  persuasive. 

But  more  than  In  his  official  course  of  duty, 
Mr.  Taylor  has  given  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors a  sparkling  personality,  a  keen  wit. 
and  a  clear  mind.  And  his  retirement  at 
the  age  of  68.  upon  doctor's  orders,  takes 
from  the  scene  one  of  the  two  holding  sen- 
iority. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Taylor,  refreshed  by  re- 
laxation and  rest  from  official  responsibilities, 
will  be  able  to  continue  to  serve  his  town 
and  his  county  as  an  elder  statesman.  His 
experience,  his  advice,  are  too  valuable  to  be 
wholly  lost. 


The  Tragedy  of  Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  January  23.  1946: 

The  TaACEOT  of  Tkuman 

(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

rv 

France,  under  policies  such  as  are  now 
being  advanced  here  by  the  PAC  has  steadily 
devalued  Its  monetary  unit  since  World  War  I 
and  the  thrifty  portion  of  the  French  people 
have  been  wiped  out. 

Inflation  hits  hardest  those  whose  salaries 
are  fixed  by  law.  such  as  school  teachers  and 
public  officers,  because  their  money  buys  less 
and  less. 

But  it  hits  with  nearly  equal  force  all  wage 
and  salary  workers,  for  their  incomes  lag 
behind  prices.  Only  the  speculators  and 
the  crooks  benefit  from  Inflation,  or,  as  the 
poet  Pope  E^d  many  years  ago: 

"Blest  paper  credit ! 
Last  and  best  supplyl 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly." 

The  easy,  unthinking  reply  to  inflation  is 
price  control  of  the  sort  that  we  now  have 
under  the  OPA.  Price  control  Is  really  pro- 
duction control,  for  uness  the  State  takes 
over  all  the  elements  of  production,  Includ- 
ing labor,  and  rations  supplies,  costs  are 
bound  to  rise  faster  than  ceiling  prices  and 
the  profit  Incentive  to  produce  is  killed. 

The  most  elaborate  price  controls  ever 
evolved  were  those  by  Diocletian  in  the  year 
301  A.  D.  He  produced  the  perfect  planned 
economy  and  It  all  but  ruined  Rome  before 
It  was  abandoned. 

The  OPA  Is  only  trying  to  do  what  every 
spendthrift  government  In  history  at  one 
time  or  another  has  tried  to  do. 

We  are  following  the  same  old  road.  We 
are  controlling  prices,  but  we  are  not  getting 
goods  at  the  controlled  prices. 

Practically  every  shortage  In  goods  and 
foods  today  is  traceable  directly  to  OPA  poli- 
cies. 

This  organization  Is  not  softening  the 
effect'  of  Inflation.  It  is  making  them  worse 
by  stifling  production. 

That  Is  well  known  within  the  OPA  for  it 
Is  the  clearinghouse  for  those  who  want  to 
change  the  Government  of  this  country. 

The  drive  to  make  the  change  is  now  on. 
It  is  spearheaded  by  the  strikes  called  by  the 


three  great  radical  CIO  unions — the  unions 
In  steel,  automotlves,  and  electrical  machin- 
ery and  appliances. 

The  strikes  are  all  of  the  same  pattern. 
They  take  advantage  of  the  natural  desire  of 
the  worklngman  to  keep  up  his  war  earnings 
and  to  meet  rising  prices. 

But  It  is  to  be  notfd  that  when  th?  wnge 
demands  were  first  made,  the  union  leaders 
were  loud  in  their  Insistence  that  the  wage 
advances  could  be  made  without  any  charges 
In  ceiling  prices.  Their  stand  has  be?n  rein- 
forced by  their  colleagues  or  coconspirators 
within  the  Government  who  have  promptly 
furnished  figures— mostly  faked— to  rhow 
that  the  wage  demands  could  be  met  without 
raising  prices. 

The  real  basis  for  the  demands,  all  of 
which  average  out  at  about  fa  per  day  per 
man.  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  sup- 
posed needs  of  the  workers.  The  leaders  have 
only  crocodile  tears  for  their  serfs. 

The  demands  have  Ijeen  carefully  calcu- 
lated to  wipe  out  or  all  but  wipe  out  the  re- 
turns to  owners  of  the  large  corporations. 
The  plan  is  to  force  the  large  co/poratlons 
to  resist  and  then  have  the  Government  take 
over  the  corporations  to  end  the  strikes. 

If  the  corporations  are  forced  into  accept- 
ing the  wage  rates  and  the  ceiling  prices 
are  retained  or  modified  only  a  little,  the 
process  of  destroying  private  ownerihlp  is 
slower  than  If  the  Government  takes  over. 
But  It  Is  even  more  certain. 

That  Is  why  the  Communists  have  gone 
all  out  for  the  present  strikes  It  is  not  of 
moment  whether  the  PAC-CIO  is  or  is  not 
Communist. 

The  course  being  followed  Is  directlv  In 
line  with  Soviet  desires  and  It  exactly  follows 
the  revolutionary  technique  always  to  take 
advantage  of  Inflation. 

The  measures  profxised  by  the  PAC  and 
endorsed  by  President  Truman  fall  exactly 
In  line  with  the  revo'utlonary  course. 

The  big  unemployment  allowances  and 
the  "full  employment"  bill,  as  well  as  the 
lesser  measurers,  all  demand  fur  her  inflat- 
ing of  the  money  supply  and  bigger  and  bet- 
ter controls — as  well  as  a  bought  vote.  They 
would  finish  the  Job  that  the  strikes  are  at- 
tempting to  start. 

In  this  situation  no  labor  settlement  can 
be  more  than  temporary,  for.  as  lonw  as  the 
money  supply  is  being  inflated,  prices  will 
continue  to  rise.  Thus  wages  will  aways  run 
behind  prices  and  unrest  will  continue  and 
increase. 

The  President's  only  answer  in  the  present 
emergency  is  fact-finding  boards. 

We  have  had  a  trial  run  by  an  official  fact- 
finding board,  appointed  by  the  President  In 
advance  of  any  statute.  In  the  General 
Motcrs-UAW  case.  The  report  of  this  board 
shows  no  concern  with  facts,  but  a  great 
concern  with  social  theory. 

By  hitching  wages  and  profits.  It  sought  to 
reenact  the  undistributed  prcfiu  tax  which 
Roosevelt  and  Morgenthau  forced  into  one 
tax  bill  but  which  the  Congress,  after  a  trial, 
threw  out. 

The  object  of  that  tax  provision  was  to  kill 
the  expansion  of  and  eventiially  to  kill  pri- 
vate Industry  by  preventing  any  funds  from 
being  set  aside  for  progress  or  for  a  rainy 
day. 

Tlie  present  board,  turning  logic  upside 
down,  says  that  these  funds.  Instead  of  being 
turned  Into  the  Treasury  by  the  tax  route, 
should  be  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  rt-dical 
labor-union  officers  to  manage  at  will 
throuph   wage  demands. 

There  is  a  plain  duty  before  the  Congrcaa. 
It  Is  at  once: 

To  end  the  President's  wartime  powers. 

To  abolish  the  OPA  and  all  other  Govern- 
ment controls. 

To  kill  any  appropriation  that  Is  not  cov- 
ered by  taxation  and  thus  halt  inflation  be- 
fore It  gets  away  from  lu. 
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gXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

lIlON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOL'Ii^IANA 

IN  Ttil  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1.  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  und*r 
leave  ta  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  nclude  the  follcwmg  statement  of 
Janua:  y  14.  1946.  before  the  Army  En- 
Rineer  Board  by  John  D  Ewing.  editor 
and  pjbi'sher  of  the  Shreveport  <La  > 
T  mes.  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Kansas  City  Sautbem-Lonisiara 
X:  A:  k£  nsas  Railway  Systen.  pretMent  of 
rad:o  stations  KWKH.  Shreveport.  and 
KTHS  Hot  Springs,  Ark  .  and  the  News 
Star-V(^orld.  Monroe.  La.: 

Technical  engineering  details  and  8tat:s- 
concerning  potential  freight  cargo 
proposed  Red  River  lateral  canal  run- 
t'^een  S  ireveport  and  the  Mississippi 
t  the  mcuth  of  the  R?d  River,  have 
wiH  be  placed  before  this  Board  by 
ties  in  such  matters — Brig.  Gen.  Max 
MaJ.  G?n.  R    W    Crawford,  the  Lou- 
Jtate  Department  of  Public  Works,  the 
ver  Valley  Improvement   Association. 
8  of  commerce  and  port  develop- 
lUtlicrltles  oir   the   various  cttl?s   and 
Dn  the  proposed  barge  canal 
not  my  lnt?ntion  to  try  to  add  to  the 
e  and  convincing  data  which  comes 
from  such  sources      I  do  wish,  how- 
deal  very  briefly  with  some  of   the 
aspects  of  this  barpe-canal  proposal, 
v   in   its   value,  economically   and 
1  far  greater  areas  than  the  val- 
.  which  It  would  be  built.     In  so 
I    am    expressing    my    own    opinions 
.  but  they  are  e.xpressed  from  a  iMtcit- 
o(  business  and  civic  interests  and 
over  many  years  which  have  given 
ty  for  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
y  encompassing  viewpol.-it. 
a  director  of  one  of  the  Nation's  large 
terns,  but  I  am  In  complete  dl.sagree- 
ith  any  who  may  opjxise  water  freieht 
atlon    In    the   b?lief   that    It   wou'd 
unduly  or  unfairly  with  other  forms 
Ion— rail,   motor   van.   or   air. 
records  are  to  the  contrary      I  be- 
at even  a  cursorv  survey  of  American 
V  would  reveal  that  virtually  all  big 
!n'  r;'irs  of  the  Nation  at*  located  on 
>tlon  facilities  and  that  the 
..  V  .^..i -hauling  railroads  of  the  Na- 
get    a  substantial    volume   of   their 
bU'lnesa  from  aresis  where  Ixjth  water 

freight  transportation  exist. 

ecrrds  show.  I  beMcve.  that  advent  of 

irtight  transportation  Into  areas  bacl:- 

mdustrlal    development    has    been 

by    widespread    industrial    develcp- 

nd  that  advent  of  water  transporta- 

areas  already   prospering   through 

has  increased  indvstrlal  activity  and 

added  prosperity  to  existing  enter- 
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oiher  words,  the  trend  found  in  the  ad- 
Df  water-freight  transportation  faciU- 
land-transportatlon   facilities  is  to- 
icrease  In  existing  business  and  crea- 
cppcrtunity  for  development  of  new 
:  and  this  in  turn  means  more  freight 
forms   of   transportation.      I    l>elleve 
is  Will  l}e  found  to  be  true  already  up 
n  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rlveri. 
jave  be?n  subject  to  great  Federal  de- 
vetopoD  rnt  as  water  carriers  in  recent  years. 
It  is  1  matter  of  factual  record  that  Shreve- 
port «  ks  a  thriving  port  town  when  man; 


other  larger  cities  of  today  were  unknown 
except  by  name.  And  It  was  only  when  Red 
River  tranaportation  was  doaed  through  the 
river  becoming  filled  with  Ita  own  silt  that 
Shreveport  lagged  In  economic  development 
and  other  cities  were  able  to  surpass  it.  As 
for  what  water  transportation  menr.s  to  an 
inland  city  and  its  contiguous  terntor;.  and 
the  benefits  such  transportation  bnn^  t<i  all 
other  forms  of  transp<  •  '  x  , 

la   the   most   reci^nt   f\  p- 

ment  as  a  port  and  the  f  ing  vaiura 

that    development    has    p. ,,    arc    well 

known  to  this  B<jard. 

I  believe  that  construction  of  thr  •—  "  ^rpd 
Red  River  lateral  canal  not  onlr  v  ng 

new  economic  (.'.'■  .le 

area,  but  t»  at  lie 

value  of  the  r  \d.ic>    Water- 

way system,  oi   .  .  be  an  integral 

part.  I  believe  that  it  would  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  expansion  and  development  to  the 
entire  economy  of  a  vast  area  cf  untold  nat- 
ural resource.-i  and  industrial  pcssltUltles  as 
yet  untouched. 

To  me,  in  area.s  of  established  opportunity 
for  future  progress,  limiting  onr  form  of  pub- 
lic service,  such  as  transpo'tation.  on  the 
theory  that  a  new  form  miijht  compete  to 
too  great  extent  with  another  and  established 
similar  form  of  service  Is  like  saying  that  a 
thriving  community  should  not  increa^se  the 
number  of  its  drugstores.  Its  doctors,  its  law- 
yers. Its  schools  Its  grocery  stores,  or  Its 
wholesale  distributing  houses  The  oppor- 
tunity lor  economic  devekpment  of  the 
South  and  Southwest  Is  unquestioned,  par- 
ticularly In  development  of  Industry,  I  here 
are  as  yet  untouched  tremendous  natural 
resources  in  petroleum  and  minerals  As 
further  brief,  high-spot  examples,  the  unde- 
veloped iron -ere  resources  of  a  small  section 
of  central  east  Texas  have  been  held  by  min- 
eral experts  to  exceed  In  volume  the  deposits 
of  the  Birmingham.  Ala  area,  and  it  has  been 
stated,  by  those  who  have  investigatrd  and 
should  know,  that  virtually  every  commer- 
cially usable  metal  's  found  to  8(.me  extent 
in  Arkansas  alone.  Louisiana  has  vast  depcs- 
Its  of  oil,  gas,  sulfur,  salt,  and  other  natural 
resources  The  whole  Red  River  Valley  Is  an 
area  of  tremendous  p(«.'ibilltles  for  new  de- 
velopment cf  forest  products  and  of  modern 
agriculture  and  all  of  this  development — 
agriculture.  Industry,  and  commerce — would 
be  given  new  Impetus  through  added  water 
freight  transportation  fccllttles. 

Cuch  development  would  hurt  the  business 
of  no  one.  but  would  in  my  opinion,  .lelp 
the  business  of  everyone  whose  business  is 
.effected  directlr  or  even  Indirectly  by  trans- 
portation, and  it  would  be  difflcult  to  find 
any  sizable  business  which  is  not  affected  in 
some  way  by  transportation. 

I  b?lleve.  also,  that  construction  of  the  pro- 
posed Red  River  lateral  canal  would  bj  a 
sound  business  venture.  The  sincerity  of 
my  belief  to  that  effect  Is  attested  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  my  Intention.  If  this  canal  is 
construe. cd.  to  take  part  in  formation  of  a 
common-carrier  barge-line  company  to  oper- 
ate freight  service  en  the  canal,  and  to  pro- 
mote use  of  the  canal's  freight  service 
through  all  proper  and  legitimate  use  of  the 
publicity  facilities  provided  by  my  own  news- 
paper and  radio  Interests.  Our  papers  are 
large  shippers,  pattlcularly  In  rece.ving  con- 
siderable annual  tonnage  of  newsprint.  A 
considerable  portion  of  our  shipping  could 
be  handled  ad.antageoiuly  via  the  Red  River 
lateral  canal. 

There  is  another  value  which  construction 
of  the  proposed  lateral  barge  canal  would 
offer  and  which,  I  believe,  has  not  been  given 
as  much  cons.deratlT.i  as  it  deseives.  That 
is  the  military  value  the  canal  would  have, 
both  in  time  of  war  and  In  time  of  peace. 
Several  million  men  of  the  Army  received  at 
least  some  of  their  training  In  Louisiana 
during  and  Just  preceding  World  War  II. 


I    do    1.  *•    the   ex.^ct    flgurea— they 

would  be  .  .L'  to  this  Board,  of  courae — 

but  high  Army  authorities  have  told  me  that 
far  cr.^f  '.ban  1.000.COO  men  of  the  Army  at 
some  time  or  other  passed  through  the  one 
town  of  L<*-""^"»  La.,  alone — normally  of  but 
3.000  pop  -where  Camp   Polk   It  lo- 

cated. Camp  Livingston,  near  Alexandria, 
constructed  by  the  Army  as  a  model  for 
p  large    size:    Barksdale 

F.'  >    the    world's    largest 

mUitary  uir  reeervattcn:  the  headquarters 
for  the  Eighth  Naval  District,  and  varioiu 
other  military  installations— all  of  those 
mentiored  be.ng  permanent  in  nature— are 
centered  in  Louisiana  and  would  be  ald:d 
di-  :ial  transporta- 

ti  h  the  proposed 

R  il  vkuUiU  provide.    The 

hi         .  \    .ly   maneuver  area   and 

the  big  permanent  artillery  ranges  of  Louisi- 
ana are  in  the  heart  of  the  area  this  pro- 
posed canal  would  serve.  I  need  not  remind 
anyone  In  uniform  of  the  tremendous  and 
stupendous  freight  transportation  difficul- 
ties  faced  during  the  war  In  this  area.  The 
quantity  of  war  material  which  traveled  the 
Mississippi  River  and  Its  connecting  water 
transpcrtaticn  links  during  the  war  is  testi- 
mony to  the  military  value  the  proposed 
lateral  canal  would  have  from  the  stand- 
point of  national  security. 

For  20  years  before  his  death  In  1931  my 
father.  Col.  Rol)ert  Ewlng.  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  ShreveptTt  Times  and  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  editoriaPy  advocated— 
and  consistently  so — the  reopening  of  the 
Red  River  to  navigation  as  a  waterway  lead- 
ing to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  Since 
his  death  in  1931  I  have  seen  nothing  but 
what  convinced  me  that  his  jx>llcy  was  cor- 
rect and  therefore  the  Shreveport  Times  still 
consistently  Is  advocating  the  making  possi- 
ble a  great  a.sset  to  our  whole  local  and  na- 
tional economic  life — water  transportation 
through  the  lower  Red  River  Valley. 


H.  R.  5262.  the  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

m  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  iriinol.«;.  Mr.  Speaker. 
U".der  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  in  the  Record  two  tele- 
grams relating  to  H.  R.  5262.  These  wire.s 
from  Mr.  Will.am  Green  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Mr. 
Daniel  J.  Tcbin.  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  very 
eloquently  expresi  the  inadvisable  fea- 
tures of  this  measure: 
Hon.  McLviN  Pbicx. 

United  States  House  of  Representativei, 
V.'aliington.  D.  C: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  deeply 
concerned  over  H  R  5262  Introduced  in  the 
House  yesterday  and  scheduled  for  general 
d?bate  today.  The  American  Federation  cf 
LatMr  hereby  protests  mgst  forcefully  the  con- 
sideration cf  this  bill  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  destruction  of  fundamenial  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  workers  without  the 
holding  cf  public  liearlngs  thereon.  This  bill 
would  impose  unlimited  liability  for  dam- 
ages upon  workers  and  their  unions  and 
would  destroy  their  right  to  act  as  bargain- 
ing agencies  for  alleged  violat.on  of  the  law 
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while  no  similar  penalties  are  imposed  upon 
employers  for  similar  violation.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Congress  would  wipe  from  the 
statutes  of  the  Nation  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  passed  In  1932  and  signed  by  President 
Hoover  without  even  according  labor  the  op- 
portunity to  present  its  reasons  In  opposition 
to  such  drastic  action. 

The  repeal  of  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
Norrls-LnGuardIa  Act  Is  in  effect  the  rees- 
tiiblishmcnt  of  the  false  and  repudiated  doc- 
trine of  conspiracy  In  labor  cases  and  It  will 
bring  back  the  evil  of  government  by  in- 
junction condemned  in  both  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  platforms  of  1912,  and  which 
resulted  In  the  passage  of  the  Clayton  Act  of 
1914.  The  establishment  of  a  mediation 
board  with  power  and  procedure  for  func- 
tioning as  provided  in  the  bill  requires  much 
thought  and  consideration  in  order  to  assure 
a  fair  and  impartial  tribunal.  It  is  apparent 
it  has  tiot  had  such  consideration.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  requests  that 
full  hearings  be  held  on  this  bill  and  that  rep- 
resentatives of  labor  be  accorded  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  at  such  hearings  to  acquaint 
the  committee  with  facts  and  information 
which  will  clearly  establish  that  the  passage 
of  this  bill  will  not  bring  peace  and  harmony 
In  industrial  relations  but  on  the  contrary 
will  cause  confusion,  chaos,  Injustice,  and  will 
disrupt  industrial  relations  as  long  as  this 
bill  remains  law. 

American  Federation  or  Labo«, 
I      William  Green,  President. 


Hon.  MX1.VIN  Price. 

Member  of  Congress. 

,  Washington.  D.  C: 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters desires  to  record  its  opposition  to  H.  R. 
6262  now  being  considered  in  the  House.  This 
bill  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  public  hearing 
and  thus  the  position  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  has  not  been  made 
known.  The  bill  Is  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance  that  it  is  Inconceivable  that  Con- 
gress wUl  act  upon  it  without  according  labor 
an  opportunity  to  express  Itself  at  committee 
hearings.  If  enacted  this  bill  will  Impose 
drastic  civil  penalties  on  labor.  It  will  vir- 
tually nullify  the  provisions  of  the  Norris- 
LaOuardla  Act  and  it  will  subject  workers 
and  their  unions  to  court  injunctions  for  al- 
leged violations  for  which  they  can  be  pun- 
ished by  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  pro- 
cedures for  mediation  set  forth  in  the  bill  re- 
quire dlrcusslon  and  consideration.  The  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  there- 
fore not  only  protests  the  passage  of  this  bill 
without  committee  hearings  but  it  expresses 
most  vigorously  opposition  to  the  bill  which 
will  destroy  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  of  the  workers  of  this  Nation.  The 
executive  board  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  Is  now  in  session  and  has 
unanimously  adopted  the  foregoing  state- 
ment on  behalf  of  its  700,000  members. 

DANTTL  J.  TOBIN, 

Genral  President, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 


Lateral  Canal  for  Red  River  Valley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOtnsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  additional 
information   in   support   of   Red   River 


lateral  canal.  La.,  presented  to  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  January  14.  1946,  by 
Walter  B.  Jacobs,  president.  First  Na- 
tional Bank.,Shreveport ,  La.: 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  there  is  real 
enthusiasm  for  the  Red  River  lateral  canal 
down  in  our  section  of  the  countrv,  and  It  l6 
quite  logical  that  this  should  be  true,  be- 
cause water  transportation  was  such  a  pre- 
dominant factor  In  thr  early  development  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  and  u.at  trade  area. 

As  you  know.  Shreveport,  La..  Is  located  on 
Red  River,  and  this  was  by  no  accident.  The 
site  was  chosen  because  it  was  an  excellent 
location  for  a  port,  and  as  the  development 
progressed  the  settlement  was  often  referred 
to  as  the  Port  of  Capt.  Henry  Shreve,  who 
brought  the  first  steamboat  up  Red  River  in 
1814.  Logically  enotigh  when  the  city  was 
Incorporated  in  1839  the  name  of  Shreveport 
was  chosen.  For  the  next  50  years  the  busi- 
ness and  social  life  of  the  city  was  built 
largely  around  steamboat  traffic. 

Historically,  there  Is  every  reason  for  us 
to  be  Intensely  Interested  In  water  trans- 
portation, and  based  on  all  the  technical 
Information  carefully  prepared  by  the  en- 
gineers and  acknowledged  experts  in  the 
various  fields,  there  is  every  evidence  that  the 
Red  River  lateral  canal  is  a  sound  project, 
the  completion  of  which  will  have  a  most 
stimulating  effect  on  the  Industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  area. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
need  for  water  transportation  has  become 
more  evident,  because  we  have  seen  so  many 
cases  where  Industries  which  would  have 
logically  located  In  our  area  have,  for  sound 
economic  reasons,  chosen  locations  where 
port  facilities  are  available.  Not  only  that, 
but  what  is  perhaps  even  more  depressing, 
we  have  seen  concerns  that  employed  many 
of  our  citizens  cease  operations  in  our  lo- 
cality because  water  transportation  was 
essential  for  their  survival,  and  this  was  the 
one  thing  we  did  not  have  to  offer. 

I  have  in  my  flies  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  a  large  refinery,  dated  December  18, 
1945.  in  which  he  lists  8  refineries,  with  a 
total  annual  output  of  19.345.000  barrels, 
which  have  ceased  operations  in  our  area. 

Without  being  free  to  disclose  the  authority 
for  this  assertion,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
about  a  specific  case  where  Shreveport  lost 
a  plant  that  cost  almost  $100,000,000,  because 
all  the  other  advantages  that  we  had  to 
offer  could  not  offset  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  have  water  transportation.  I  refer  to 
the  Cities  Service  Refining  Corp.  plant 
which  was  recently  erected  at  Lake  Charles, 
La.  Since  the  new  plant  has  gone  Into  pro- 
duction, this  concern  has  ceased  operating  Its 
refinery  in  our  area,  which  had  an  annual 
output  oiJ7,50?),OOO  barrels.  This  discontin- 
ued refinery  and  its  production  was  Included 
In  the  six  referred  to  as  having  ceased  opera- 
tions in  our  section.  Being,  as  we  are,  in 
the  center  of  one  of  the  great  oil-producing 
areas  in  the  United  States,  and  with  so  many 
factors  favorable  to  industrial  development, 
it  would  seem  only  natural  that  numerous 
refineries  would  locate  in  our  area  if  It  were 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  water 
transportation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  raw  materials,  we 
have  an  abundant  supply  In  the  Shreveport 
area.  As  previously  stated,  we  are  In  the  cen- 
ter of  one  of  the  great  oil-producing  areas 
In  the  United  States;  natural  gas  is  plenti- 
ful: agricultural  products  in  large  quanti- 
ties include  cotton,  peanuts,  soybeans,  al- 
falfa, sweetpotatoes,  oats,  and  many  others; 
livestock  production  Is  Increasing  rapidly 
and  a  real  need  has  developed  for  larger 
markets  and  for  processing  industries  using 
these  products;  we  produce  annually  more 
than  5,000.000  cords  of  pulpwood  and  some 
S.OCO.OOO  board  leet  of  timber;  In  close  prox- 


imity to  Shreveport  there  are  tremendous 
sulfur  and  salt  deposits;  we  lukve  fine  ce- 
ramic clays,  sand,  gravel.  Ilmertoue,  and 
abundant  deposits  of  lignite. 

Our  climate  is  most  desirable,  with  a  mean 
average  yearly  temperature  of  66  .  per- 
mitting year-round  out-of-door  work;  Shreve- 
port is  excellently  served  by  six  major 
rail  lines;  paved  highways  go  out  of  the  city 
in  all  directions;  we  have  excellent  motor- 
freight  lines  and  motor  coaches  and  three 
major  air  lines.  With  adequate  water  trans- 
portation facilities,  as  would  be  provided  by 
the  proposed  Red  River  lateral  canal  proj- 
ect, our  section  of  the  country  would  un- 
doubtedly fxperience  a  tremendous  indus- 
trial development. 

Of  greatest  Importance  to  the  future 
growth  of  our  area  is  tlie  abundance  of  high- 
quality  labor,  with  about  62  percent  native- 
white,  3  percent  foreigu-born,  and  35  percent 
Negro. 

The  bank  with  which  I  am  associated  has 
served  the  Shreveport  area  since  1877,  whuh 
means  that  we  were  in  buslnes-s  long  before 
navigation  on  Red  River  became  impossible. 
Our  growth  has  been  closely  allied  to  the 
growth  of  our  trade  area,  and  we  have  been 
in  an  excellent  position  to  feel  the  pulse 
of  the  people,  so  to  speak.  With  a  total  of 
over  33,000  checking  and  savings  accounts 
in  a  city  of  115.000  population,  we  are  af- 
forded a  real  opportunity  to  learn  how  our 
fellow  townsmen  feel  about  important  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  our  community.  For  the 
past  several  years,  during  the  time  when  wa- 
ter transportation  has  been  so  widely  dis- 
cussed, my  fellow  officers  and  1  have  made 
It  a  point  to  find  out  what  our  customers 
think  about  the  matter.  I  assure  you  that 
the  Red  River  lateral  canal  project  has  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  virtually  every  In- 
dividual with  whom  we  have  discussed  it. 
and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  this  should  be 
true. 

I  believe  that  the  attitude  of  labor  toward 
the  Red  River  lateral  canal  project  would 
be  of  Interest,  and  1  am  pleased  to  read  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Williams, 
president,  Louisiana  SUte  Federation  of 
Labor: 
Louisiana  State  Federation  or  Labor, 

Shreveport ,  La.,  December  29.  1945. 
Mr.  W.  B.  Jacobs, 

President,  First  National  Bank, 

Shreveport.  La. 

Dear  Mr.  Jacobs:  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  you  are  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  to 
appear  before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  in  Washington  in  sup- 
port of  the  Red  River  Canal  project. 

As  you  know,  the  Louisiana  Siate  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  composed  of  all  of  th  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  unions  in  the  State, 
and  we  have  a  total  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 300,000.  The  Red  River  lateral  canal 
project  has  been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by 
this  federation,  and  If  you  feel  that  the  en- 
dorsement of  this  large  number  of  laboring 
people  would  be  of  interest  to  the  group  that 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  approving  or 
disapproving  this  Important  project,  you  may 
feel  free  to  use  this  letter  in  your  presenta- 
tion. 

We  realize  full  well  that  the  industrial  de- 
velopment in  our  area  has  been  substantially 
curta'led  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  • 
had  water  transportation  facilities  since  Red 
River  became  unnavigabie  many  years  ago. 
It  is  most  apparent  that  our  future  progress 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  our  providing,  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  suitable  water 
transportation  such  as  would  be  provided  by 
the  Red  River  Canal  project. 

Naturally  we  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
future  growth  and  development  cf  our  area 
and  If  we  can  be  of  assistance  In  any  way 
please  feel  free  to  call  on  us. 
Yours  very  truly. 

E.  H  Wnj.tAMS, 

President. 
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Re^afdlera  of  the  fact  that  we  have  failed 
our  efforts  to  provide  water  trans- 
n  since  Red  River  became  virtually 
able  at  about  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
bstantial  progreM  has  been  made  t>e- 
here  ere  ao  many  other  factors  so 
dingly    favorable    to    the    growth    of 
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fact  that  our  population  has  Increased 
n  24  times,  and  our  bank  resources 
n  487  times,  in  the  past  68  years  Is. 
abundant  evidence  as  to  resource- 
energy,  and  aggressiveness  of  our 
Shreveport  is  t<  day  a  thriving, 
city  that  la  forging  ahead  with  en- 
and  initiative 

late  the  privilege  of  appearing  be- 

gentleman,    and   on    behalf   of   the 

of   Shreveport.   I    want   to  say   once 

hat   we   are   vitally    interested    in   the 

Red    River   lateral    canal,   and    you 

sure  that   if  this  projec*  which  has 

reamed  of  for  so  many  years  Is  made 

y.  we  will  make  good  use  of  It. 

k  you. 


Veter  IDS  and  Surplus  Motor  Equipment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missorai 
•HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  1.  1946 

COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
rbad  a  release  from  the  War  Assets 
pc  ration  which  is  now  handling  the 
SI  mers  Goods  under  the  Surplus 
Propcfty  Act  wherein  it  states  that  re- 
and  certification  of  applications 
(Vorld  War  II  veterans  for  the  pur- 
of  passenjjer  cars  and  station 
waforts  was  discontinued  Monday.  Jan- 
uary   8,  1946. 

Mu^h  as  I  would  like  to  see  all  veterans 

a  good  automobile  I  have  taken 

I^Dsitlon    from    the   outset    that    it 

be  a  grave  mistake  for  them  to 

le  motor  equipment  the  Govern- 

agencies  declare  surplus  for  the 

that  it  will  spend  most  of  its  time 

repair  shop.     When   automobiles 

een  run  50.000,  75  000.  and  100.000 

by  men  who  do  not  own  them  one 

realize  their  condition.     The  agen- 

.e  withheld  the  best  motor  equip- 

for  their  own  use. 

Uncjer  the  permission  granted  me.  I 

as  part  of  my  remarks  the  re- 

rom  the  War  Assets  Corporation. 

foUows : 

pt    and   certification   of   applications 

\trorld  War  II  veterans  for  the  purchase 

pa^tenger   cars   and  stauou  wagons  will 


h\\< 


be  discontinued  Monday.  January  28,  1946. 
the  War  Assets  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  an- 
nounced today.  Certification  of  veterans' 
preference  applications,  formerly  handled  by 
the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  and 
transferred  to  War  Assets  Corporation  by 
Executive  order,  becomes  effective  on  the 
same  date. 

War  Assets  Corporation  explained  that  the 
action  is  being  taken  because  the  number 
of  veterans'  preference  certifications  already 
outstanding  for  the  purchase  of  passenger 
cars  and  statton  wagons  is  far  in  excess  of 
the  total  number  expected  to  be  declared 
surplus. 

Since  veterans'  preference  certifications 
are  handled  in  the  order  of  date  of  filing. 
War  Assets  Corporation  pointed  out  thai  dis- 
continuance of  further  certification  for  pas- 
senger cars  and  station  wagons  would  s^ive' 
veterans  time,  money,  and  effort,  and  elimi- 
nate false  hopes  of  obtaining  these  items 
which  are  in  such  short  supply. 

War  Assets  Corporation  also  announced 
that  when  statistics  and  Inventory  records 
shew  that  other  Items  of  surplus  property 
are  being  considerably  oversubscribed,  receipt 
and  certification  cf  veterans  preference  ap- 
pluatlons  for  such  Items  will  be  discon- 
tinued. As  these  situations  develop  public 
announcement  will  be  made  by  War  Assets 
Corporation.  The  procedure  and  policy  is 
bsing  adopted.  War  Assets  Corporation  ex- 
plained. In  order  to  provide  the  veterans 
with  the  facts  on  the  availability  of  various 
kinds  of  surplus  property. 


•  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  release  from 
the  Surplus  Property  Administration  re- 
lates to  the  condition  of  motor  equip- 
ment: 

Sampling  of  the  condition  of  motor  ve- 
hicles available  in  surplus  as  of  Decemt)er  21, 
1945,  showed  that  more  than  54  percent  re- 
quired repairs,  68  percent  were  not  usable 
as  vehicles,  and  only  6.1  percent  of  the  trucks 
and  Jeeps  were  new,  the  Siu-plus  Property 
Administration  announced  today.  No  new 
passenger  cars  were  available. 

The  Inventory  as  of  December  31,  1945, 
listed  31,084  surplus  motor  vehicles,  an  In- 
crease of  3.406  cars  over  the  November  33 
inventory.  The  bulk  of  these  vehicles  were 
trucks  and  Jeeps,  totaling  together  26.513 
for  November  and  29.682  for  December. 

While  acquisitions  In  December  of  trucks. 
Jeeps,  and  passenger  cars  mounted  above 
those  of  the  preceding  month,  officials  pointed 
out  that  the  proportion  of  vehicles  in  poor 
condition  will  tend  to  Increase  In  the  In- 
ventory, since  they  move  at  a  slower  rate. 

A  total  of  11.587  motor  vehicles,  largely 
trucks  and  Jeeps,  were  acquired  In  December 
as  compared  with  10,187  the  preceding 
month.  Exactly  8.181  motor  vehicles  were 
sold  In  December  for  $6,965,027.62.  repre- 
senting $16,851,118  01  m  original  cost  to  the 
Government.  November  disposals  were 
slightly  higher,  due  to  heavier  sales  of  trucks 
and  Jeeps 

The  following  table  Indicates  the  condition 
of  23.049  surplus  motor  vehicles  inspected 
as  of  December  21.  1945: 
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Idaho  State   Pharmaceutical  Association 
Makes  Plea  for  Small  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  January  30.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  earnest  consideration  of 
my  colleagues,  a  letter  from  the  Idaho 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Inc.. 
with  offices  in  Boise,  Idaho,  in  t)ehalf  of 
small  business.  I  feel  that  this  letter  is 
particularly  timely  for  there  is  a  certain 
element  within  the  United  States  who 
see  in  the  destruction  of  small  business 
and  the  growth  of  monopolies  the  op- 
portunity to  destroy  our  American  sys- 
tem of  government  and  substituting 
some  form  of  regimented  socialistic 
totalitarian  state.  If  small  business  is 
destroyed,  big  business  cannot  long  sur- 
vive, for  if  all  business  is  reduced  to  a 
few  great  monopolies,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  the  demagog  to  point  to 
them  as  great  octopuses  exploiting  the 
pt'opl",  and  Induce  the  people  to  replace 
private  monopoly  with  state  monopoly. 
There  is  room  for  neither  monopoly  nor 
bureaucracy  within  the  United  States — 


both  are  but  the  trappings  of  the  totali- 
tarian state.    The  letter  follows: 

Idaho  Stati 
phabmactmcal  association.  inc., 

Boise.  Idaho,  January  15.  1946. 
CoMPTON  I    Whitk.  Congressman, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dkak  Concressuan  White:  My  knowledgo 
of  your  friendliness  to  small  business  prompt.* 
me  to  write  this  letter.  There  are  any  num- 
ber cf  men  In  Washington  who  are  willing  to 
give  lip  service  to  small  business,  who  say 
that  they  are  the  backbone  of  our  system 
of.  free  enterprise — and  then  proceed  to  op- 
pose everything  the  small  businessman  wanta 
and  needs  to  insure  his  survival  as  a  part  of 
the  national  economy.  You  are  not  one  of 
these.  In  fact.  Congress  has  usually  been 
disposed  to  deal  fairly  with  us.  Our  troubla 
comes  chiefly  from  some  of  the  people  at 
the  other  end  of  "the  Avenue"  who  are 
charged  with  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  you  men  In  Congress  make — 
and  who  have  uncanny  skill  in  making  those 
laws  means  something  entirely  different  from 
what  you  Ccngressmen  intended. 

CUCUMVENTINO    ANTITBUST    LAWS 

In  that  connection,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  antitrust  laws.  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  Sherman  Act.  the  Clayton 
Act.  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
Its  purpose  was  to  check  monopoly  and  pre  - 
vent  big  business  from  becoming  so  big  thj  t 
It  could  dominate  the  Nations  economy. 
With  that  purpose  we  small  businessmen  aie 
In  full  agreement.      We  applaud  the  objec- 
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tlve  Congress  had  in  mind.  But  what  do 
We  find?  The  very  laws  passed  by  Congress 
to  prevent  Integration  of  business  into  huge, 
monopolistic  units  have  been  so  Interpreted 
and  applied  that  men  have  been  able  to  use 
them  to  promote  monopoly.  After  all  these 
years  of  antitrust  laws  we  have  aggregations 
of  power  that  would  make  Senator  Sherman 
turn  over  In  his  grave  if  he  could  know 
what  has  been  done  under  his  law. 

GROWTH  OF  MONOPOLT 

I  say  that  misinterpretation  of  the  anil- 
trust  laws  has  promoted  monopoly.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example. 

You  are  aware  of  the  growth  of  corporate 
chains.  One  of  them — It  happens  to  be  in 
the  food  fleld — did  more  than  13  percent  of 
the  retail  grocery  and  food  business  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  One  general  mer- 
chandise chain  has  annual  sales  of  more  than 
tl.OCO.OOO.OOO,  and  two  others  do  business 
aggregating  more  than  hall  a  billion  dollars 
each.  The  drug  chains  are  not  nearly  so  big, 
but  there  are  two  of  them  which,  between 
them,  operate  more  than  a  thousand  drug 
stores 

tipping  THI  SCALES  AGAINST  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISB 

Now.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  chains  as  such. 
The  thing  I  object  to  is  that  they  are  attain- 
ing their  Inconceivably  enormous  size  because 
the  Government,  which  should  be  a  fair 
umpire.  Is  tipping  the  scales  in  their  favor. 
The  Government  in  Washington,  and  more 
particularly  the  law-interpreting  and  law- 
enforcing  branch  of  it.  ha.*.  In  effect,  decreed 
that  "to  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and 
from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  even 
that  which  he  doth  have  "  In  less  Biblical 
language,  this  Is  what  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  ordered:  Individual  merchants 
shall  be  sent  to  Jail  If  they  presume  to  do 
what  great  corporate  chains  may  do  with 
immunity,  even  although  the  result  of  this 
policy  be  to  fasten  upon  small  merchants 
inequalities  of  bargaining  power  that  will 
inevitably  doom  them  to  eventual  extinction 
and  put  all  distribution  in  the  hands  of 
bUlion-dollar  corporations. 

not  MORE  EFFICIENT 

The  reason  for  the  growth  of  big  business 
Is  not  that  It  Is  more  efficient,  for  there  Is  a 
preponderance  of  evidence  to  prove  that  It  Is 
leas  efficient.  The  reason  is  the  possession 
of  overwhelming  bargaining  power. 

A  corporatfon  which  buys  for  a  thousand 
•tores  owned  by  itself,  can  go  to  a  manufac- 
turer and  say:  "We  shall  require  you  to  sell 
your  product  to  us  on  a  bnsls  that  will  en- 
able us  to  resell  it  to  the  consumer  at  a  price 
no  higher  than  what  you  charge  our  small. 
Independent  competitors  at  wholesale.  We 
grant  that  the  price  we  demand  is  less  than 
your  year-around  cost,  but  the  volume  we 
give  you  wUl  enable  you  to  operate  at  full 
capacity,  even  In  slack  perlcds,  and  will  cover 
the  actual  cost  Of  labor  and  material,  plus, 
perhaps,  a  small  profit.  Your  overhead,  you 
can  get  out  of  your  other  customers.  You 
will  be  required  to  supply  all  of  our  stores  on 
this  b3.>:ls.  Here  Is  our  business,  take  it  or 
leave  it." 

WAS  this  the  INTENT  OF  CONGRESS? 

Such  an  ultimatum  is  entirely  legal,  under 
the  laws  as  now  Interpreted  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington.  In  the  contemplation 
of  law.  a  corporation  Is  a  person,  so  there  Is 
no  question  of  conspiracy  involved —  a  person 
cannot  be  said  to  conspire  with  himself,  al- 
thou'  h  that  person  Is  a  fiction  representing 
perhaps  thousands  of  individuals.  The  ac- 
tual duress  Involved  Is  not  duress  In  the  con- 
templation of  law — it  Is  duress  arising  from 
the  unequal  bargaining  -position  of  the 
parties. 

Now,  suppose  that  Individual  owners  of  a 
thousand  Independent  stores  were  to  under- 
take to  do  the  same  thing.  What  would  fol- 
low;   Investigation    by    the   Department   of 


Justice,  the  forced  surrender  of  all  lxx»ka  and 
records  of  the  "offenders"  vmder  subpoena. 
Indictments,  the  compulsory  attendance  of 
all  defendants  at  a  trial  far  from  their  own 
communities,  the  necessity  of  engaging 
counsel  at  fees  beyond  the  financial  capacity 
of  the  defendants,  conviction  on  criminal 
charges,  flues  of  up  to  $10,000  for  each  de- 
fendant—virtual confiscation  of  their  life 
savings — and  possibly  imprisonment  for  a 
year.  And  that  could  happen  In  a  country 
which  poses  as  the  one  remaining  exemplar 
of  free  enterprise,  governed  by  men  who 
shout  their  friendship  for  small  business. 

FREE  ENTEEPRISE  OR  CARTELS 

But  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the  more 
serious  consequence  of  this  perversion  of 
the  antitrust  laws.  That  consequence  Is  not 
to  individuals — for  It  will  not  make  much 
difference  a  generation  hence  what  happens 
to  them.  The  more  serious  consequence  Is 
to  our  economic  structure — to  what  Its  lip- 
servants  have  been  pleased  to  call  free  en- 
terprise. If  big  distributors  are  permitted  to 
become  Indefinitely  bigger  and  more  power- 
ful, how  long  will  it  be  before  they  will  have 
squeezed  the  manufacturers  out  of  existence 
and  taken  over  the  whole  process  of  manu- 
facture? Then  we  shall  have  the  perfect 
cartel — a  cartel  which  controls  the  product 
from  the  raw  material  stage  to  the  finished 
goods  sold  to  the  consumer  over  the  counter, 
which  has  power  to  squeeze  the  raw  mate- 
rial producer  at  one  end  and  the  retail  buyer 
at  the  other.  Long  before  that  stage  had 
been  reached,  1.500.000  individual  distribu- 
tors would  be  forced  cut  of  business — the 
proletarian  servants  of  their  former  competi- 
tors, or  sharecroppers,  or  relief  clients.  If 
you  think  my  picture  overdrawn,  scan  the 
record  between  the  First  World  War  and  the 
Second,  and  project  the  trend  Into  the  fu- 
ture, through  the  next  10  years,  with  the  aid 
of  available  Information  o'-  the  chains'  plans 
for  postwar  expansion.  I  am  not  dealing  in 
mere  possibilities,  not  even  In  probabUlties, 
but  In  certainties — unless  you  men  In  Con- 
gress can  be  aroused  to  action. 

EQUALITY  BEFORE  THE  LAW 

What  we  propose  is  not  radical,  it  is  not 
unreasonable,  it  will  not  hurt  anybody.  We 
are  not  asking  for  epeal  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  but  for  action  by  Congress  that  will 
make  those  laws  do  what  they  were  Intended 
to  accomplish.  We  ask  that  the  chains  and 
the  Independents  be  placed  In  a  position  cf 
bargaining  equality,  that  the  owners  of  Inde- 
pendent biosinesses  be  allowed  to  do  what 
big  business  is  permitted  to  do  with  Im- 
punity. We  ask  for  the  speedy  considera- 
tion and  enactment  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 19.  Introduced  by  Representative  Wright 
Patman,   of   Texas. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  deal  with  the 
Inequality  to  which  I  have  called  your  atten- 
tion. This  Is  the  dilemma  into  which  you 
are  logically  forced:  You  can  either  abandon 
the  legal  fiction  that  a  corporation  Is  a 
"person"  and  require  each  unit  of  a  chain  to 
bargain  independently  for  the  purchase  of 
only  enough  merchandise  to  supply  that 
store,  and  make  cooperative  buying  by  the 
members  of  a  chain  subject  to  laws  against 
conspiracy;  or  you  can  write  Into  the  anti- 
trust laws  a  provision  that  It  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  violation  for  a  group  of  Inde- 
pendent merchants  to  bargain  collectively 
with  manufacturers  or  ether  suppliers  to  es- 
tablish the  prices  to  be  paid  or  the  discounts 
to  .be  obtained  In  the  purchase  of  goods 
bought  for  resale  In  their  rcEpective  stores. 

If  it  Is  thought  that  there  Is  danger  that 
the  bargaining  power  built  up  by  any  group 
should  become  great  enough  to  overbalance 
the  bargaining  power  of  manufacturers,  we 
should  have  no  objection  to  reasonable  limi- 
tation on  the  size  of  the  groups  according  to 
the  amount  of  volume  they  handled,  but  we 
should  insist  that  equal  limitations  be  placed 
on  corporate  chains. 


RICBT  TO  BARGAIN  OOLLECTTVELT 

We  anticipate  that  the  objection  will  be 
made  that  Independent  retailers  now  may 
form  corporations  to  engage  in  the  wholesale 
business  and  that,  therefore,  there  Is  no  need 
for  this  legislation.  The  answer  Is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  much  elaboration.  These  mu- 
tual wholesale  hoiases  are  themselves  too 
small  to  exercise  bargaining  power  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  great  corporate  chains.  They 
serve  a  relatively  limited  number  of  stock- 
holders In  a  small  section  of  the  country, 
and  cannot  effect  enough  savings  to  put  their 
members  on  a  footing  of  equality  unless  they 
themselves  enjoy  the  Immunity  which 
House  Joint  Resolution  19  seeks  to  extend. 
Further,  the  cless  of  retailers  who  most  need 
the  help  which  the  bill  seeks  to  extend  have 
hardly  enough  capital  to  operate  their  retail 
businesses  successfully.  They  have  no  sur- 
plus capital  to  Invest  In  the  wholesale 
business. 

two  kinds  of  accounts 
Further,  many  manufacturers  have  two 
kinds  of  accounts.  The  retailers  buying  In 
the  smallest  quantities  must  get  their  sup- 
plies from  wholesale  houses:  those  who  pur- 
chase In  larger  amounts  are  what  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  "direct  buyers."  Tliere  Is  a 
wide  range  of  direct  buyers,  from  the  Indi- 
vidual operator  who  has  one  or  two  stores 
to  the  huge  corporation  which  operates  hun- 
dreds of  stores,  aud  there  is  a  corresponding 
range  in  the  prices  they  pay  for  goods.  Di- 
rect buyers  need  the  right  to  bargain  coUec- 
tively.  Without  It,  they  are  frozen  In  a  posi- 
tion of  price  disadvanuge. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.  J.  Ltnch, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  on  Need  of 
International  Information  Service  by 
Our  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  House,  on  December  17.  1945. 
favorably  reported  to  the  House  H.  R. 
4982,  to  enable  the  Department  of  State 
more  effectively  to  carry  out  its  respon- 
sibilities in  ihe  foreign  field  by  means 
of  public  dissemination  abroad  of  in- 
formation about  the  United  States  and 
promotion  of  interchange  of  persons, 
knowledge  and  skills  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

The  House  has  not  yet  considered  this 
bill,  but  it  is  awaiting  action  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

Under  leave  {.'ranted.  I  submit  herewith 
a  letter  dated  Decem.ber  31.  1945.  from 
Hon.  James  F.  Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State, 
addressed  to  President  Truman  which 
tells  of  the  transfer  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  overseas  information  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  War  Information, 
and  containing  reasons  for  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  set  forth  in  H.  R.  4982: 

Deceuser  31.  1945. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  August  31  you 
Issued  an  Executive  order  transferring  to  the 
Department  of  State  the  overseas  informa- 
tion functions  of  the  Office  of  War  InXorma- 
tion  and  the  Office  of  Inter- American  Affairs. 


Am 

You 
Deceinbc 


rdrred  them  to  be  conaoUdatcd.  unttl 
r  31.  In  an  Interim  International 
InXoiimatlon  Service  within  the  Department. 
At  tl  e  same  time  you  asked  me  to  study  our 
forelj  ;n  Inlormatlonal  needs  and  to  formulate 
durli  g  the  remainder  of  this  calendar  year 
the  I  rogram  to  be  conducted  on  a  continuing 
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overseas  information  functions  of  the 

tgenctes  in  this  field  have   been  trans- 

and    consolidated    as    you    directed. 

transferred  personnel  has  been  reduced 

.   and  many  of  their  functions  have 

ended.    The  study  which  you  requested 

me  has  been  made,  and  on  January  1 

Ofll:e   of    International    Information 

Tultural  Affairs,  wi.hln  the  Department. 

)egin  to  conduct  those  activities  of  the 

war  agencies  which  I  feel  should  be 

on    In    peacetime    in    the    national 

t. 

of  this  consolidation,   reduction,  and 

Ing  has  taken  place  without  a  break, 

pre  in  the  world,  in  the  effort  to  pte- 

what  you  described  on  August  31  as  a 

and   fair  picture  of  American  life  and 

alms  and  policies  of  the  United  States 

<  rnment." 

?re  never  was  a  time,  even  in  the  midst 

mhen  It  was  so  necessary  to  replace 

ce  with  truth,  distortion  with  balance, 

uspicion  with  understanding. 

past  4  months  have  imposed  critically 

nt  tasks  ufxm  our  information  offl- 

in  every  country.     Many  of  them  have 

serving  in  distant  posts,   cut  off  from 

homes   and   families,   uncertain    about 

pay  and  status,  yet  they  have  carried  on 

flnest  traditions  of  American  foreign 

I  should  like  to  commend  them,  and 

who  have  continued  servicing  them  at 

.  for  living  up  to  the  trust  which  their 

ry  placed  in  them. 

ailed  proposals  for  the  future  overseas 

tlon  service,  in  terms  of  money  and 

required   after  July    1.    1946.   have 

submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 

^bmlssion  to  you  and  to  the  Congress. 

•  proposals  call  for  the  maintenance  of 

lean    libraries    of    information    abroad, 

Bupnlvtn^    of    documentary    and    back- 

lal  by  wireless  and  by  mall  to 

overseas,  the  scoring  of  docu- 

iirv    fi'ma    into    foreign    languages,    the 

nued  publication  of  a  Russian-language 

e    for    distribution    In     the    Soviet 

the  continuing  supply  of  visual  ma- 

about    the    United    S'ates.    and    the 

ance  in  6?  ies  of  small  staffs  to 

t  our  infor:  .:  and  cultural  rela- 

undcr   the  direct   supervision   of   the 

of  our  diplomatic  missions. 

these  activities  will  be  added  an  exten- 

to   many  other  countries   of   the   work 

Qeing  done  by  the  Department,  princl- 

In  Latin   America,   in  exchanging  stu- 

schrlars.  and  technicians  on  behalf  of 

ncies  of  the  Feder:il  Government. 

the  proposals  pro\ided  for  the  con- 
ice  of  short-wave  broadcasting  on  a  re- 
scale   until  recommendations  can    b« 
to  you  and  to  the  Congress  for  the  uUl- 
d!sposttion  of  the  transmitters  and  the 
pncies  now  in  the  Government's  hands 
countries  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
of  this  powerful  new  medium  giving  us 
access  to  the  peoples  of  other  lands 
want    to    understand     the     American 
s«nd  their  policies. 

Departments  proposals  will  constitute 
t    program    compared    to    wartime 
We   shall    not  seek   to  compete 
>rivate  agencies  of  communication,  nor 
we  try  to  outdo  the  efforts  of  foreign 
In  this  field     Our  program,  how- 
alls  for  a  sip;  expansion,  in  terms 
sonnel  and  i    .  of  the  prewar  ex- 
of  the   Department  of  State.      It 
a  new  departure  f  jr  the  United  States. 
t  of  the  great  nations  of  the  earth  to 
in  Informing  other  peoples  about  its 
aad  institutions. 


govvr^meats : 

ever. 

of  pe 


We  cannot  expect  to  carry  on  our  foreign 
relations  effectively  unless  we  recognize  this 
activity  as.  in  your  own  words,  'an  Integral 
part  of  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs." 

We  would  defeat  our  obj«cl^ves  in  this 
program  if  we  were  to  engage  in  special  prop- 
agandist pleading.  Our  purpose  is.  and  will 
be.  solely  to  supply  the  facts  on  which  for- 
eign peoples  can  arrive  at  a  rational  and 
accurate  Judgment. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  proposed  in- 
formational and  cultural  actlviti?s  cf  the 
Department  of  State  abroad  will  help  to 
achieve  the  security  and  peace  which  our 
pecple  so  ardently  desire. 
Sincerely  yours. 

James  F.   Byrnzs. 


The  American  Waf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or    WA.SHlNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  1.  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
.social-security  program  has  alleviated  a 
great  deal  of  human  suffering  in  the  last 
few  years;  and  another  important  bene- 
fit to  the  Nation  from  the  social-.security 
program  is  that  the  purchasing  power 
created  by  social  security  is  now  doing 
a  great  deal  to  supplement  our  wapes 
and  earning  power  here  in  this  country. 
Thus  it  has  amounted  to  a  great  shock 
absortjer  in  this  transition  period. 

I  want  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
very  enlighteninp  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject entitled  "The  American  Way."  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  of 
January  29.  1946: 

THX    AMEUCAN    WAT 

Federal  social  security,  regarded  as  a 
strange  little  creature  with  an  pros- 

pects when  the  measure  err  became 

law  In  1935.  is  now  presented  to  the  Amerl- 
ican  people  as  a  sturdy  specimen  of  human 
engineering  by  the  Social  Security  Board  re- 
port for  the  fiscal  year  1945. 

For  Its  early  period,  many  people  felt  an- 
noyed when  they  realized  that  one  cent  lor 
every  dollar  of  wages,  up  to  $3.C00  a  year, 
was  being  sequestered  from  their  pay  to  be 
sent  to  the  United  States  Trea.«ury.  along 
with  another  cent  required  from  the  employ- 
er's cosh  drawer,  with  a  contribution  from 
Uncle  Sam. 

A  few.  add*cted  to  reading  public  d<jcu- 
ments.  were  able  to  point  out  that  when  the 
system  got  into  full  operation  it  would  afford 
much  protection  in  old  age.  considerable  care 
for  children  after  the  death  of  the  bread- 
winner and  also  work  In  unemployment  in- 
surance in  the  State  In  which  one  lived 

As  the  years  have  passed,  appreciation  of 
the  helpfulness  of  social  security  has  taken 
hold  of  the  consciousness.  The  present  re;  -  " 
■hows  39.OO0.0CO  fully  insured  On  the  o:  ■  r 
side  of  the  picture  are  32.000.000  workers 
Without  protection  under  the  act.  Stme  of 
these  have  the  benefits  from  other  retire- 
ment systems.  Railroad  workers  come  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  set  up  by  Federal 
law.  Meet  of  the  national  civil-service  em- 
ployees are  looking  forward  to  annuity  rights 
at  ea.  Abcut  half  of  all  the  employees  in 
State  and  local  governments  are  meml>ers  of 
retirement  systems.  There  are  also  some  In 
nonprofit  organizations  who  are  somewhat 
covered  by  special  retirement  plans.  Exam- 
ples would  be  in  college  Bcboi:>l.  or  church 
pension  arrangements.    But  when  all 


groups  are  added  together  there  are  left 
something  like  31.000.000  Americans  who  are 
not  insured  in  any  way,  except  as  they  them- 
selves take  out  policies  and  meet  the  pre- 
mium payments. 

During  the  past  decade  countless  Indi- 
viduals in  these  various  occupations  with- 
out Involuntary  or  automatic  coverage  have 
locked,  with  curicsity  at  first  and  later  with 
longing  at  neighbors  sheltered  under  the 
protection  offered  by  social  security. 

Many  communities  have  examples  of 
what  it  provides.  There  are  old  men  retired 
after  years  of  hard  work  who  receive  mon.hly 
checks  There  are  fatherless  children  whose 
mothers  could  not  have  managed  to  l:eep 
her  brood  together  had  It  not  been  for  the 
help  that  comes  to  her  regularly,  not  as 
chirlty  but  as  a  right,  from  the  account  her 
late  hiuband  paid  Into  while  he  was  em- 
ployed. 

The  advantages  of  the  system  are  now 
stirring  the  minds  of  many  millions.  Of 
these  more  than  8.000.00  are  In  agriculture, 
either  as  farm  hands  or  as  owners.  Kfore 
than  half  as  many  others  belong  to  the 
class  called  self-employed.  Some  6.000.000 
are  working  for  one  of  our  governmental 
agencies.  In  addition  are  2.000.000  in  do- 
mestic service  or  drawing  pay  from  one 
or  another  of  lines  of  endeavor  now  exclud- 
ed from  social  security. 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  authors  of 
the  original  measure  to  leave  a  multiude  of 
their  fellow  citizens  out  in  the  economic 
cold  The  reason  was  a  desire  to  get  the  leg- 
islation through  rather  than  Indifference  to 
human  need  The  fear  of  the  proponents 
was  of  mass  dissent  which  might  prevent  the 
proposal  becoming  law. 

The  success  of  social  security  during  a 
decade,  which  began  in  economic  darkness 
and  went  through  a  war  in  which  produc- 
tion was  speeded  unbelievably,  has  been 
convincing. 

The  result  Is  very  naturally  mass  desire 
on  the  part  of  those  not  now  participating 
for  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  system. 
The  inffuences  being  felt  at  the  National 
Capitol  are  not  at  all  like  those  exerted  by 
special  pressure  groups.  As  this  Is  realized, 
various  extensions  In  the  law  are  probable. 

Among  others  it  is  proposed  that  the  quali- 
fying age  for  women  benenciaries  be  reduced 
from  65  to  60.  that  benefits  for  low-paid 
workers  be  increased,  that  the  sum  subject 
to  contribution  be  raised  from  C3.000  a  year 
to  »3.e00  and  also  that  the  system  be  en- 
larged to  include  as  many  uncovered  gDups 
as  possible 

As  President  Truman  has  declared,  social 
security  has  become  part  of  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Uncix  Dtn>LiT. 


Red  River  Valley 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOUIsiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE8 

Friday.  February  1.  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  in 
support  of  the  Red  River  lateral  canal. 
State  of  Louisiana,  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors. Washington,  D.  C.  January  14. 
1946.  by  S.  S.  Caldwell,  mayor  of  Shreve- 
port.  La.: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  boird. 
baa  prevented  me  from  being  present 
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today  for  your  Board's  review  and  consid- 
eration of  the  proposed  Red  River  lateral 
canal  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

For  many  years  the  people  of  Bhreveport 
and  the  surrounding  area  have  Joftipd  with 
the  Red  River  Valley  Improvement  Associa- 
tion and  other  agencies  in  working  'or  the 
reestablish  men  t  of  a  navigable  transporta- 
tion system  In  the  Red  River  Valley. 

Shreveport.  La.,  first  became  a  settlement 
and  was  founded  because  of  Its  strategic  loca- 
tion to  water  transportation.  The  very 
foundation  of  the  economic  development  of 
the  entire  State  was  opened  to  future  growth 
by  this  same  medium.  We.  the  people  of 
Shreveport  and  the  surrounding  trade  terri- 
tory, cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of 
this  necessary  transportation  system  that 
completes  the  economic  foundation  for  any 
growing  and  prosperous  city.  State,  or  Terri- 
tory in  the  Nation. 

A  scientifically  controlled  navigation 
waterway  in  the  form  of  the  Red  River  lateral 
canal  has  been  recommended  as  economically 
sound  and  feasibly  possible  to  your  honorable 
Board  by  the  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River   Commission. 

The  city  of  Shreveport  stands  ready  to  as- 
sume Its  full  share  of  the  obligations  stipu- 
lated by  law  in  the  construction  and  de- 
velopment of  this  project,  and  we  respect- 
fully urge  that  your  honorable  Board  approve 
this  project,  which  will  provide  the  missing 
link  in  the  city  of  Shreveport's  transportation 
system,  and  will  permit  us  to  take  our  right- 
ful place  in  the  over-all  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation. 


England  General  Hospital,  Atlantic  City, 
N.J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nrw  JEKsrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  an  Irresponsible  ac- 
cu.«;ation  was  recently  made  that  there 
was  pressure  from  Atlantic  City  to  re- 
move the  England  General  Hospital.  To 
put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  this  un- 
foundeo  statement  I  herewith  insert  a 
letter  from  Maj.  Gen.  Norman  T.  Kirk, 
the  Surgeon  General,  as  follows: 

jANrAiT  31,  1&46. 
Hon.  T.  MiLLST  Hand. 

House  o/  Representatives. 
DcAS  Ma.  Hand:  This  is  to  acknowledge  re- 
ceipt uf  your  letter  of  January  23,  1916,  with 
refer^ice  to  the  Thomas  M.  England  General 
Hospital,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  (JUfstions  raised  In  your  letter  were 
answered  in  my  letter  to  you  of  January  23, 
but  since  our  letters  crossed  In  the  mail  I 
Would  like  to  assure  you  again  that  the  se- 
lection of  hospitals  to  be  retained  by  the 
Army  was  based  on  the  best  professional 
juC.gment  available  and  was  made  after  a 
very  exhaustive  study  several  months  ago. 
This  office  has  never  been  requested  by  any 
Individual  or  group,  from  Atlantic  City  or 
elsewhere,  to  release  England  General  Hos- 
pital. On  the  contrary,  the  people  of  that 
city  and  nearby  communities  have  been  most 
CiX>perative  at  all  times  and  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
hospital. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Norma:;  T.  Kixk. 

Major  General. 
The  Surgfon  General. 


The  Church  and  Natural  Resoarces 
Energy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TEN  .NESS  EX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Hon.  James  P.  Pope, 
one  time  Member  of  this  body  from  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  now  a  director  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  at  Alpine, 
Tenn.,  before  the  Tennessee  Rural  Life 
Conference  on  January  25,  1946.  on  the 
subject.  The  Church  and  Natural  Re- 
source Energy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

This  is  a  Iving  universe.  The  heavens 
and  the  earth  abovind  with  energy.  The 
stars  and  planets  swing  in  beautiful  arcs 
and  contain  an  inconceivable  amount  of 
eaergy.  The  earth  as  a  source  of  energy  is 
revealing  it-elf  in  an  amazing  way.  The 
recent  demonstration  of  atomic  energy  be- 
wilders the  humai^feind.  It  opens  a  new 
field  of  almost  unlimited  possibilities.  At 
once  it  is  realized  that  tl^is  cosmic  force  may 
portend  either  tlie  destruction  or  the  up- 
building of  civilization  beyond  our  imagina- 
tion. 

There  are  two  concepts  that  weigh  heavily 
upon  cur  minds — the  Immensity  of  the  phys- 
ical energy  at  hand  and  the  enormous  moral 
responsibility  in  its  use.  The  results  of  the 
existence  of  the  one  without  the  other  are 
unthinkable  in  their  hoiror. 

If  without  the  atomic  bomb  the  use  of  the 
lesser  form-  of  mechanical  energy  has  re- 
sulted in  a  distressing,  war-torn  world,  what 
would  be  the  result  of  the  use  of  this  new 
and  infinitely  greater  energy?  The  use  of 
atomic  energy  simply  mvist  be  accompanied 
by  the  fulfillment  of  moral  obligations. 
Since  these  moral  obligations  are  the  pri- 
mary inter 'Et  of  the  church,  there  looms 
before  it  the  greatest  task  of  all  time. 

ATOMIC  ENERGT 

Because  of  the  newness  of  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  and  Its  possibilities,  it  is  lit- 
erally the  beginning  and  the  end  of  every 
diccussion  these  days.  Our  minds  arc  full 
of  questions.  Will  It  take  the  place  of  our 
present  .sources  of  energy— hydro  power,  coal, 
oil.  steam?  Will  the."^  things  be  obsolete 
within  a  short  time?  Will  men  in  their 
confusion  wipe  themselves  off  the  face  of 
the  earth?  There  are  no  satisfactory  an- 
sv.ers    to    these    questions.      Nobody    knows. 

There  are.  however,  two  or  three  things 
that  can  be  said  about  the  matter.  One 
Is  that  we  must  go  on  performing  the  tasks 
at  hand,  utillzins  the  energy  and  facilities 
at  our  disposal,  and  hoping  that  humanity 
will  be  wise  enough  to  Cooperate  in  a  moral 
way  and  save  itself. 

OTHER     ENERGIES    HAVE    THEIR    PLACE 

One  thing  Is  historically  true,  so  far  as 
displacement  of  older  forms  of  energy  is 
concerned.  As  new  sources  of  energy  have 
been  discovered  in  the  past,  those  in  use 
have  not  been  discarded.  Steam,  for  in- 
stance, has  not  been  displaced  by  either 
electricity  or  gasoline,  and  today  more  steam 
energy  is  being  used  than  ever  before.  And. 
of  course,  far  mere  electricity  and  gasoline 
are  being  used  than  at  any  time  in  the  past. 
There  is  a  place  for  aU  of  them,  and  an  In- 


creasing demand  for  all  of  them.  It  seems 
entirely  likely  that  our  present  sources  of 
energy  will  continue  to  be  used  at  least  for 
•  long  time  to  come. 

Still  another  thing  seems  very  clear — that 
the  technique  of  producing,  atomic  enenfy 
cannot  be  kept  secret  by  any  nation  or  na- 
tions, and  that  the  only  way  to  control  it  Is 
by  the  united  effort  of  all  the  nations.  This 
Is  the  conclusion  of  the  most  eminent  scien- 
tists in  the  world. 

In  modem  Industrial  life,  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  thinking  of  energy  mainly  in  terms 
of  mechanical  power.  We  think  of  what 
might  be  called  mechanical  energy,  rather 
than  the  organic  energy  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals, as  the  main  source  of  ureful  energy. 
Mechanical  energy  is  certainly  the  more 
spectacular,  and  during  the  lest  century  or 
two  it  has  been  developed  Into  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  new  uses  and  services. 
The  Bteam  engine,  the  gasoline  motor,  and 
the  electric  dynamo  have  never  ceased  to  be 
of  dramatic  interest. 

The  great  locomotive  pt:fllng  black  smoke, 
the  electric  crcssarms  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,  the  hum  of  the  motor  of  the  air- 
plane 2  miles  high,  the  radio  carrying  mes- 
sages around  the  world  with  the  speed  of 
light,  to  say  nothing  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
are  marvelous  mechanisms  of  energy.  And 
In  war  the  uses  of  these  things  have  trans- 
formed war  making  from  a  more  or  less  gen- 
tlemanly contest  between  professional 
armies  Into  a  mechanical  process  of  whole- 
Fale  destruction  of  peoples,  their  property, 
their  homes,  and  their  cities.  They  have  In- 
creased the  destructive  power  of  men  a 
thousandfold.  Now  comes  the  atomic  bomb 
to  increase  it  a  milllonfold. 

MECHANICAL    ENESCT    SPECTACULAR 

These  modern  developments,  even  before 
the  appearance  of  atomic  energy,  greatly 
changed  our  ways  of  life,  both  in  peace  and 
In  war.  They  have  helped  men  to  utilize 
natural  forces  and  to  change  the  face  of  the 
earth.  It  took  a  hundred  thcucand  Egyp- 
tians 30  years  to  build  the  great  Pyramid  of 
Cheops.  It  has  taken  TVA.  with  from  three 
to  four  thousand  men,  6  years  to  build  the 
Kentucky  Dam.  which  is  a  third  larger  In 
cubic  yardage  than  the  great  Pyramid.  It 
took  the  Egyptians  1,750  years  to  build  all 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and  it  has  taken  TVA 
less  than  a  dozen  years  to  build  the  TVA 
dam?,  which  are  something  like  50  percent 
greater  in  mass  than  the  pyramids.  And  the 
modern  concept  is  that  such  dams  are  more 
useful  in  serving  living  people  than  arc  the 
pyramids  in  serving  dead  kings.  As  a  visitor 
from  India  at  TVA  said  the  other  day:  "The 
mistake  the  Egyptians  made  was  in  building 
the  pyramids  on  dry  land  instead  of  In  the 
Nile  River." 

I  know  of  no  better  example  of  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  than  in  the  Tennerj,ee  Valley 
during  the  last  decade.  Energy  is  mani- 
fested in  different  ways  and  serves  different 
purposes.  I  have  mentioned  atomic  energy, 
electricity,  gasoline,  steam,  and  the  energy 
produced  by  food  and  feed.  Tlic  amounts 
of  these  energies  consumed  in  the  Valley 
have  largely  increased,  and  the  anicunU  of 
some  of  them  produced  have  also  been  greatly 
Increased. 

The  natural  power  of  the  Tennessee  River 
and  its  tributaries  has  been  converted  into 
a  large  amount  of  electric  energy.  Last  year, 
from  the  22  dams  and  the  several  steam 
plants,  more  than  11.500,000,000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  was  generated  by  the  TVA 
and  used  in  the  area.  This  is  equal  to  the 
whole  amount  of  electricity  generated  and 
used  in  the  United  SUtes  in  the  year  1B12. 
Incidently.  TVA  Is  now  the  largest  single  pro- 
ducer of  electricity  in  the  United  States. 

TVA    AND    rVBLJC    POWER 

St  spectacular  has  been  this  development 
of  electric  power  that  most  people  think  of 
TVA  as  essentially  a  public  power  spency. 
And  the  fact  that  this  phase  of  the  work  has 
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subject  of  much  controversy  In  the 
Slid  the  country  has  added  to  that 
in  the  public  mind.  The  fact  Is. 
that  electric  power  Is  only  one 
of   TVA's   development   work    In    the 


not  my  purpose  to  depreciate  the  Im- 

of  electric  power  m  the  Tennessee 

development.    It  is  a  major  factor  in 

tjevelipment  of   the   region   when   Inte- 

with    others.      Its,  low   rates    (about 

■^lose  at  the'ibeglnnlnK  of  TtA) 

.jread  and  largely  Increased  use 

V.iiley  have  been  of  very  great  benefit 

peopiC.    It  means  savings  of  something 

11,000.000  a  year  to  them  In  their  power 

as  compared  to  the  rates  13  years  ago. 

meant  an  increase  of  electrified  farms 

ess  thiin  3  percent  to  atmut  25  percent 

Valley 

.  er   has   played   a   part    In    the 

development    of    Industry    in 

1  \I  jre  than  400  new  industries. 

,    .  on  local  resources,  have   been 

>  In  the  region  within  the  last  decade. 
low-cost  electricity  a  factor  in  many 
Power  is  the  paying  partner  In  TVA'a 
R?ceipta   {•  sale  make   it   pos- 

r>u  TVA  to  r.  .•  the  Federal  Oot- 

nt  for  t'  'd  In  the  proj- 

t    is    es'  :\e   full    invest- 

for-  power  without  interest  will  be  re- 
within  30  years  and  the  full  Invest- 
in  navigation,  flood  control,  and  power 
be  r»paid  within  60  years, 
supply  of  large  quantities  of  electricity 
purposes  has  been  an  Invaluable  con- 
ion  to  the  winning  of  the  war,  Includ- 
development  of  the  atomic   bomb. 
5  percent  of  TVA's  output  has  been 
or  these  purposes.    The  service  of  this 
power  to  the  people  of  the  region 
and  tt>  the  Nation  In  Its  war  effort  cannot  be 
aed    In    any    disciisslon    of    the 
TMinfisec  Valley. 
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OTHER  PRASSS  EQCALXT  IMPORTANT 

Ho' fever,  the  other  phases  of  TVA's  work 
<  qually    If    not    more    important.      The 
on   watejr  transportation.   It   Is  estl- 
wtU  not/be  much  less  In  the  coiirse  of 
th^'n  tlMSMrlaga  on  electric  power 
like  i<hfluenee  tn  the  development  of 
/The  beneflu  of  flood  control  will 
t^aproach  the  benefits  of  power.    And  the 
of  farm  and  forestry  programs  will 
be  equal  to  If  not  greater  than 
ot  electric  power. 

taportance  of  soil  ImproveHMat,  of  the 

of  better  crops  for  food  and  feed. 

the  creatlo-  of  the  vast  amount  of  life- 

eusrgy  for  men  and  animals  cannot 

in  moi^y.  for  In  It  are  Involved 

of  health,  of  nutrition,  of  hv- 

forts.  and  of  human  wetl-belng.     It 

this  matter  that  I  would  speak  for 

of  my  time  tonight 

one  way  of  measuring  Its  Impor- 

Is  to  make  some  comparisons  of  the 

of  lenergy  used.     The  different  ex- 

of  I  energy   have  different  units  of 

ment.     The  familiar  unit  of  electric 

Is  the  kilowatt-hour,  and  the  familiar 

food    energy    u    the    calorie.     These 

of  energy  are  not  interchangeable,  of 

a   man   cant   plug   himself   Into  an 

socket   to  obtain   the  energy  for  his 

;asks.     But  for  the  purposes  of  com- 

they   can    be   reduced   to   the  same 
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the  energy  the  average  person  ob- 
:rom  food  In  a  year  Is  equal  to  1.275 
t-hours.  and  a  family  would  consume 
r  Tour  times  that  much.    The  average 
that    has   electricity    in    the   United 
uses   l.il7  kilowatt -hours  of  electric 
per  year.     It  ^appens  that  the  aver- 
of  electricity  per  family  in  the  Ten- 
Valley    Is    much    greater — 1.707    kilo- 
curs.     When  the  total  consumption  of 


food  by  men  and  animals  Is  reduced  to  kilo- 
watt-hours. It  Is  found  that  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  the  amount  is  sbout  44.C00. 000.000 
kilowatt -hours  a  year,  as  compared  to 
11.500.000,000  kllowatt-bours  of  electricity 
used. 

To  put  the  matter  another  way:  The  aver- 
age person  consumes  m  food  the  equivalent 
or  3' 2  kilowatt-hours  a  day.  and  the  family 
consumers  In  electricity  3  kilowatt -hours  a 
day.  Each  person,  ti  ci,  eats  more  kilowatt- 
hours  a  day  than  the  average  family  uses  In 
electricity.  And  what  about  animals?  Do 
they  eat  many  kilowatt-hours  a  day.'  Listen 
to  this:  The  old  milch  cow  Is  a  regular  dynj- 
mu.  She  cor\sumes  the  equivalent  of  46 'j 
kilowatt-hours  every  day  of  her  life,  when  she 
can  get  It.  That  amount  of  energy  would 
supply  the  average  family  with  electricity 
for  all  the  lights,  washing  machine,  refrig- 
erator, electric  iron,  cream  separator,  and 
all  the  other  electric  things  dm  the  place  for 
over  2  weeks'  time.     She  uses  about 

as  much  energy  v  a  5-1..  ..»,-  *er  dynamo 
rtmnlng  10  full  hours  a  day.  My  hat  Is  off 
to  her — for  a  good  many  reasons. 

There  are  some  other  interesting  comparl- 
aona,  too.  The  annual  amount  of  energy 
generated  by  plants  In  food  iiud  leed  crops 
In  the  State  of  Tennessee  alone  is  equivalent 
to  34.000.000  000  kilowatt-hcurs,  or  about 
three  times  the  production  of  electric  energy 
by  TVA.  Even  the  energy  from  the  wood 
used  for  fuel  each  year  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Is  equivalent  to  25,000.000.000  kilo- 
watt-hours, or  more  than  twice  the  electric 
energy  used.  A  calculation  has  been  made 
ot  the  amount  of  energy  In  kllowatt-hcurs 
created  by  the  growth  of  the  timber  abore 
6  Inches  in  diameter  each  year  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  That  amounts  to  about  37.- 
500.000000  kilomatt-hours  of  energy. 

And  what  about  the  enerTy  contained  In 
the  coal  that  is  mined  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
every  year?  That  Is  a  surprising  amount. 
It  Is  estimated  that  about  15.407.000  tons 
are  produced  In  the  valley  every  year  The 
energy  of  this  coal  Is  equivalent  to  122  000,- 
OOO.COO  kilowatt-hours,  or  more  than  10  times 
the  TVA  production  of  electric  energy  In  the 
region.    Some  of  this  coal  actua!  ^ned 

Into  two  or  three  billion  kilow..  s  of 

electric  energy  In  the  valley  It  should  be 
emphasized  here  that  coal  comes  from  a 
definitely  exhaustible  source  of  energy,  as 
does  gasoline,  while  all  these  other  soturcea 
are  renewable.  This  Is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant eanaWeratlon. 

BfSBST  or  rooD  and  rcis 

I  know  ot  nothing  that  better  Illustrates 
the  tremendous  lmp<^>rtance  of  focd.  feed,  and 
fuel  than  these  facts  about  their  relative 
energy  value.  We  can  get  along  without 
atomic  energy  or  electricity  or  gasoline  or 
steam — htunanlty  did  up  to  300  years  ago — 
but  we  cannot  get  along  without  food  and 
feed  and  fuel.  These  are  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers of  energy  as  they  are  the  greatest 
factors  In  the  life,  the  health,  and  the  well- 
being  of  people. 

TVA  has  from  the  beginning  realised  the 
supreme  importance  of  this  and  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  food  and  feed  to  have  in  It  the 
essential  proteins  and  minerals.  It  has  rec- 
ognized the  necessity  for  preserving  the  bases 
of  this  vital  energy.  It  has  recognized  the 
depletion  of  the  soil  and  the  forests  which 
supply  most  of  the  things  that  men  and 
animals  live  by.  It  hss.  In  cooperation  with 
other  agencies,  developed  a  program  of  soil- 
bullding  and  of  forest  conservation.  It  has 
developed  a  potential  capacity  of  130.000  tons 
a  year  of  phosphatic  plant  nutrients — P.Oi. 
Much  of  this  capacity  was  used  far  munition 
purposes  during  the  war.  but  some  part  of  It 
was  used  on  the  24.000  demonstration  farms 
In  the  valley  and  the  other  thousands  out- 
side. TVA  also  has  considerable  capacity  for 
producing  nitrogenous  plant  food  as  a  re- 


sult of  the  munition  requirements  of  the 
war. 

TVA    AND    PHOSPHATS 

This  whole  demoostration-farm  program 
has  been  built  around  phosphate.  At  he 
beginning  TVA  decided  to  process  and  use 
phosphate  rather  than  nitrogen,  and  here 
are  some  of  the  scientific  reasons  for  .he 
decision. 

Each  pound  of  phosphorus,  with  lime,  can 
add  to  the  soil  3  pounds  or  more  of  nltrof;en 
through  legumes.  This  3  p<.>unds  of  nitrof;en 
can  produce  from  125  to  350  pounds  of  U-od 
material  necessary  to  animal  and  hun.an 
nutrition.  This  can  In  turn  produce  160 
pounds  of  milk,  or  15  pounds  of  beef  or  23 
pounds  of  pork.  All  this  production,  then, 
stems  from  1  pound  of  phosphorus.  Up 
to  July  1945.  TVA  supplied  54.500  tons  of 
phospliorus  for  use  on  these  farms,  and  I'  Is 
estimated  that  this  would  produce  some 
818.000  tons  of  beef  or  1  255.000  tons  of  pork 
or  8.720.000  tons  of  milk. 

While  you  are  coming  up  for  air  from  this 
sea  of  figures,  I  will  assert  that  here  Is  energy 
for  >ou  Ihe  old  milk  cow  is  getting  In  her 
work.  She  u  producing  eneru-y  faster  than 
Norrls  Dam.  In  the  eight -miilion -odd  tons 
of  milk  there  Is  energy  of  more  than  5.000.- 
000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity.  That  is 
about  half  the  present  annual  output  of  all 
TVAs  dams  and  steam  plants.  And  this  milk 
energy  represenu  not  the  total  milk  of  the 
area  by  any  means,  but  only  the  increase 
made  possible  by  the  TVA  phosphate.  If 
you  have  survived  the  statistics.  I  think  this 
may  indicate  to  you  the  enormous  energy 
that  is  created  by  food.  feed,  and  fuel,  and 
on  the  business  side  It  Indicates  a  pretty  fair 
return  on  the  Investment  In  [^^hosphorus. 

INEBOT    AND    NITTKITION 

Talking  about  all  this  energy  that  comes 
from  food  and  feed  Is  simply  another  way  of 
talking  about  nutrition— human  and  animal 
nutrition  And  the  story  of  the  use  of  phos- 
I  !i  the  land  Is  simply  a  story  of  better 

'  I      It  is  a  story  of  mere  and  better 

food  and  feed  — more  and  better  plants  con- 
taining protein  and  minerals — more  and 
better  crops  containing  the  elements  that 
build  up  bone  and  muscle  and  sinew. 

And  the  need  for  this  has  never  been 
greater  than  now.  The  deficiency  of  nutri- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  serious 
enough,  as  everybody  knows.  And  certainly 
that  deficiency  has  not  decreased  among  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  for  ever-increasing 
numbers  have  been  without  sufficient  food 
of  any  kind.  Millions  have  gone  hungry  and 
many  have  starved  during  the  war.  and  mil- 
lions more  will  suffer  new  that  the  war  Is 
over.  Even  In  the  United  States,  probably 
the  bt-st-fed  country  in  the  world,  there  Is 
an  alarming  lack  of  nutrition. 

j^  LACK  or  NtrrmmoH 

In    a    recent    statement.    Dr.    William    A 
Albrecht,   head   of  the  department  of  soils 
at    the   College   of    Agriculture    in   MtMOOn, 
ue?d  thU  language: 

"Keen  minds  among  doctors  of  BMdtctnr 
and  dentistry  •  •  •  have  seen  d«gener.i- 
tlon  In  fcojtes.  minds,  and  souls  taking  place 
at  the  highest  rate  among  our  people  •  •  • 
Studies  •  •  •  make  It  possible  to  see 
human  deformities  associated  with  nutri- 
tion and  this  nutrition  going  back  to  the 
crop,  the  season,  snd  the  soil   Itself." 

And  he  had  this  to  say  about  our  animals: 

"Animal  ailments  are  on  the  Increase.  Be- 
cause of  the  declining  soil  fertility,  animals 
have  been  ptished  to  the  dangerous  precipice 
tintll  decreased  reproduction.  Increased  dis- 
eases, more  body  malformation,  and  other 
irregularities  have  compelled  us  to  market 
these  animals  early.  What  the  use  of  this 
meat  has  been  doing  to  human  health  had 
not   yet   been  given  consideration." 
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And  there  has  never  before  been  such  a 
drain  upon  all  our  natural  base.  In  a  re- 
port by  a  committee  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  a  year  or  two  ago.  the  extent 
of  the  drsln  on  crop  and  grazing  lands  and 
forests  was  pointed  out.  Soil  erosion  and 
loss  of  fertility  have  been  very  heavy.  And 
the  drain  on  forests  has  largely  exceeded  the 
growth  of  new  timber. 

All  this  presents  a  problem  Immense  and 
vital.  Its  Importance  to  human  welfare  Is 
beyond  measure.  Improvement  of  the  land, 
conservation  of  the  forests,  production  of 
better  food  and  feed,  thus  assuring  the  nec- 
essary amount  of  llfe-glvlng  energy  for  men 
and  animals.  Is  certainly  one  of  the  "must" 
policies  of  the  American  people,  and  It  Is 
going  to  require  the  best  efforts  of  Indi- 
viduals and  of  Institutions  to  approach  any 
solution  of  the  problem. 

POIWAU)  STEPS 

There  Is  considerable  evidence,  I  am  happy 
to  say.  of  movement  In  this  direction.  Pub- 
lic consciousness  of  the  problem  Is  growing. 
Meetings  of  this  kind  are  being  held  over  the 
country.  Educational  forces  arc  more  active 
than  at  any  time  before.  There  Is  increasing 
discussion  In  magazines  and  newspapers. 
Significant  experlmenu  are  being  made  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Btislness 
concerns  and  banks  have  become  Interested 
in  some  places  and  are  assisting  In  the  task. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Country  Bank  Action  on 
the  Soil  Front."  gotten  out  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  In  It  this 
bank  talks  about  declining  soil  fertility, 
about  soll-conservstion  districts,  about 
changes  In  yield  with  phosphate  and  lime 
applications,  and  the  like.  One  paragraph 
must  be  quoted: 

•One  of  the  great  costs  of  the  Second  World 
War  has  been  the  accelerated  deterioration  of 
the  Nation's  soils.  That  soil  productivity 
must  be  rebuilt  is  self-evident,  for  all  human 
destiny  Is  dependent  upon  It.  It  Is  not 
merely  a  problem  for  farmers,  for,  truly,  the 
land  is  everybody's  heritage." 

A  very  Important  step  forward  Is  now  being 
taken  aith  respect  to  a  national  fertilizer 
policy.  It  is  based  on  the  concept  of  en- 
abling farmers  throughout  the  country  to 
use  the  amount  of  phosphate  and  other  ferti- 
lisers needed  by  the  soil  for  Its  maintenance 
and  for  the  economical  production  of  nu- 
tritious food  and  feed  crops.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that  about 
twice  as  much  phosphate  Is  needed  as  Is 
being  tased  on  the  land  now-.  The  same  Is 
true  also  of  some  other  kinds  of  plant  food. 
Baaed  upon  Its  own  experience  for  the  last 
10  years.  TVA  has  Issued  a  statement  strongly 
recommending  such  a  national  policy. 

A  CHALLENGE 

The  llfe-glvlng  energy  that  comes  from 
the  land  can  never  be  replaced  by  any  form 
of  mechanical  energy,  atomic  or  any  other. 
It  alone  can  sustain  life.  It  alone  can  pro- 
vide health  and  vigor  and  bloom.  It  alone 
can  build  strong  bodies,  clear  heads. 

Mechanical  energy  can  give  power  and  pro- 
vide comfort.  It  can  enable  men  to  do 
prodigies  on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the 
air.  It  can  carry  messages  with  the  speed  of 
light.  But  It  cannot  tint  the  rose,  green 
the  grass,  or  ripen  the  corn.  It  c&nnot  put 
the  glow  of  health  Into  boys'  cheeks.  Only 
the  sunshine,  the  fresh  air,  and  the  energy 
of  the  fruits  of  the  soil  can  do  that. 

To  provide  an  abundance  of  this  life-giving 
energy  Is  a  great  task.  It  Is  of  such  impor- 
tance as  to  challenge  the  best  efforts  of  men. 
It  is  so  vital  to  himian  well-being  as  to  re- 
quire nothing  less  than  the  keenest  minds, 
the  most  skillful  hands,  and  the  most  de- 
Voted  aouts  that  can  be  enlisted  in  it. 


Underitandinf  Russia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  world 
groping  for  concord,  Russia  is  the  most 
important  and  the  most  diCBcult  nation 
for  Americans  to  understand.  The  Min- 
neapolis Star-Journal  is  publishing  a 
series  of  five  articles  on  Russia  and  her 
activities  In  Europe,  written  by  Dr.  Sverre 
Norborg,  a  distinguished  American  cit- 
izen born  in  Norway,  who  until  lately  was 
on  the  University  of  Minnesota  faculty, 
and  who.  during  the  war.  served  in  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  was  for  a 
year  in  charge  of  UNRRA  activities  In 
northern  Europe. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  editorial  from 
the  Minneapohs  Star-Journal  of  Janu- 
ary 28.  and  the  first  two  of  Dr.  Norborg's 
articles.  The  others  will  be  included 
later: 

(From     the     MinneajJoUs     Star-Journal     of 
January  28.  1946) 

tTNDEBSTANDING  RUSSIA 

In  contrast  to  some  of  our  own  seemingly 
aimless  foreign -policy  decisions,  Russian  in- 
ternational action  may  appear  resolute  and 
concerted.  Yet  a  look  behind  the  scenes  at 
Moscow  reveals  schools  of  thought  as  widely 
divergent  as  those  In  America.  Isolationism, 
chauvinism,  and  internationalism  all  have 
their  champions  in  the  Soviet  capital. 

A  searching  study  of  these  men  and  their 
policies  is  provided  In  the  series  of  articles 
by  Sverre  Norborg  beginning  In  the  Star- 
Journal  today.  As  student,  political  philos- 
opher, and  UNRRA  official.  Dr.  Norborg  has 
watched  the  currents  of  public  life  on  the 
Continent  at  first  hand  for  many  years. 

The  former  University  of  Minnesota  fac- 
ulty member  Is  convinced  that  we  must  know 
the  Russians  better  to  arrive  at  a  basis  for 
understanding  with  them.  We  must  com- 
prehend the  not  too  complex  motives  which 
govern  factions  within  the  one  party  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

The  Russians  have  kept  a  smoke  screen  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
yet  an  objective  study  is  possible.  Russia's 
foreign  maneuvers  since  VE-day.  the  be- 
havior of  her  armies  abroad,  the  few  public 
utterances  of  her  leaders  all  provide  clues. 
Fortified  by  his  acquaintance  with  European 
diplomats  and  professional  scholars,  Dr.  Nor- 
borg has  made  that  study. 

His  intelligent  analysis  should  be  read  by 
every  American  Interested  in  understanding 
the  rulers  in  the  other  great  powers  of  today's 
world. 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Star -Journal  of  Jan- 
uary 28.  1946] 

MICROSCOPE     ON     RUSSIA — EUROPE     MOVES     LIFT 

AFTER    WAR    BUT   SHUNS    COMMUNISM BOVHT 

UNION     "MISSES     THE     BOAT  '     AS     CONTINENT 
TtniNS  INSTEAD  TO  SOCIAL  DEMOCRATIC  CREED 

(By  C.  Sverre  Norborg) 

In  Paris  last  August,  I  asked  a  European 
economist  what  he  thought  of  the  Russian 
situation.  In  his  radical  youth  he  had  served 
as  technical  adviser  In  Moscow  on  Stalin's 
first  6-year  plan,  but  his  enthusiasm  has 
since  cooled  off  to  a  state  of  critical  objec- 
tivity. 


His  answer  was:  "Tlie  paradox  of  1945  is  a 

.double  one.     The  world  is  afraid  of  Russia 

and  does  not  want  to  be  so.    The  Russians  are 

afraid  for  themselves  and  do  not  want  to 

admit  It. 

"Since  VE-day  I  have  done  considerable 
monitoring  of  Radio  Moscow  to  find  out 
whither  the  Soviet  wind  is  blowing.  Shcher- 
bakov.  the  Soviet  propaganda  chief.  Is  still 
plugging  away,  but  the  'melody'  is  lo4t.  The 
whole  thing  is  Improvised. 

"During  recent  months.  Russian  broadcasts 
have  reflected  the  uncertainty  which  has 
gripped  Moscow  ever  since  Europe  t>egan  to 
show  Its  postwar  political  colors.  Politically 
speaking,  the  premature  calculations  of  A.  Y. 
Vishinsky  (Soviet  brain  truster)  on  postwar 
Europe  have  backfired  In  the  most  miserable 
manner. 

"Now  I  am  'waiting  for  the  great  realist, 
Josef  SUlln,  to  make  a  frank  admission  of 
the  mistaken  hopes  which  the  Soviet  Union 
failed  to  see  fulfilled  in  Europe  during  this 
summer  of  liberation.  We  may  soon  witness 
some  startling  changes  in  Soviet  foreign 
policy." 

(Andrei  Y.  Vishinsky  Is  a  leading  Russian 
lawyer  and  Molotov's  vice  commissar  of  for- 
eign affairs.  A  revolutionist  at  18.  he  In- 
stalled Russia's  now  legal  code  after  the  1917 
revolution.  After  Hitler's  defeat  he  at- 
tempted to  Install  Communist-controlled 
governments  In  the  Balkans.  He  is  Russia's 
chief  delegate  to  the  UNO  sessions  In 
London.) 

After  the  glorious  victory  at  Stalingrad  in 
1943  the  foreign-policy  planners  of  Moscow 
decided  to  accelerate  their  neat  work  on  a 
"blueprint"  for  a  New  Europe.  With  the 
broad  outlines  and  basic  directives  given  by 
Marshal  Stalin,  the  Politburo,  Russia's  super- 
cabinet,  left  most  of  this  planning  work  to 
Vishinsky.  Bulganln.  and  Zhdanov. 

A.  A.  Zhdanov  is  the  keen,  flftylsh,  middle- 
of-the-road  Stalinist,  who  in  many  respects 
serves  Generalissimo  Stalin  as  Harry  Hopkins 
served  the  late  President  Roosevelt. 

The  comparatively  unknown  N.  Bulganln 
wields  an  active  and  considerable  influence 
on  Russian  foreign  policy  through  his  chair- 
manship of  the  Soviet  commission  on  foreign 
affairs. 

The  brilliant  but  slightly  visionary  Vish- 
insky heads  the  unofficial  circle  of  political 
scientists  who  constantly  watch  over  what 
Russian  Marxists  like  to  call  "the  dialectics  of 
Soviet  world  policy." 

Outside  Russia  the  best-known  member  of 
this  Russian  "brain  trust"  was  the  late  Am- 
bassador Oumansky,  who,  strangly  enough, 
was  transferred  from  Washington  to  Mexico 
(where  he  met  death  in  January  1945  In  a 
plane  crash ) . 

Piecing  together  all  of  the  information 
gathered  by  the  Riossian  political  intelligence, 
this  circle  of  Moscow  planners  called  In  Rus- 
sia's top  experts  on  European  underground 
movements.  Former  Comintern  leaders  like 
pale,  obstinate  Georgl  Dimltrov,  voluntary 
exiles  like  Maurice  Thorez  and  A.  Kuuslneo. 
and  leading  European  representatives  of  the 
Communist  underground,  reported  to  Vish- 
insky, Zhdanov  and  company  that  they  were 
convinced  that  Red  Europe  would  be  right 
around  the  corner  once  World  War  II  came 
to  an  end.  It  was  Inevitable,  It  was  de- 
manded by  that  logic  which  MarxisU  are 
prone  to  find  In  history. 

In  this  spirit  of  victorious  fervor,  the  for- 
eign affairs  experts  of  Moscow  accordingly 
laid  plans  for  a  postwar  European  policy  in 
which  special  emphasis  was  put  en — 

The  unification  of  all  Slav  nations. 

Russian  dominance  of  the  Baltic. 

The  flnal  unbottling  of  the  Dardanelles. 

A  deep  security  belt  of  friendly  nations 
along  Russia's  European  borders, 

A  selling  campaign  of  Russian  good  will 
and  power  throughout  the  world. 
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VB-day  European  h'.story  has  staged 
^rtse  party. 

laa  not   gone   Red. 
the  western  European  nations  have 
foUo«|ed  in  the  political  steps  of  the  British 
victory.    And  In  France  the  party  wiih 
test  popular  following   Is  the  Coin- 
Party      In   all   countries   the   native 
ComcAunlsta   have  elected   more   represeuta- 
:o  the  parliaments  than  at  any  earlier 
This  Is  notably  the  case  In  Denm:irk. 
it    U    surprising    to    tlnd    Nurwegtan. 
and    Dutch    Communists    insisting, 
jrlvatcly  nnd  publicly,  on  strict  adher- 
Western  democratic  Ideals  and  proce- 
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summer  In  <^  .  igen.  a  cosmopt:ill- 

zvp    was    d  <    Europe's    future 

one    of    the    Communist    members    ol 
tcrim  Danish  cabinet.     CXir  c<inveraa> 
lad   Inevitably   wheeled  around  to  the 
rmy.  when  be  suddenly  broke  Into  a 
s    declaration : 
mu^t    not    forget    what    we    owe    the 
pecpe      Wc   Danes   always   will    re- 
r   thr.t   had   It   not   been   for   Church- 
England  in   1940.  there  would  t>e  no 
atic    Europe    today." 
e«<h  bretze  of  European  gocd  will  went 
the    room,    and    a    smile    or    relief 
up  the  serious  faces, 
did  It  happen  that  the  Moscow  foreign 
were  caught  so  badly  off  base  in  their 
'8   of   poUt'ca!    po5twflr   Europe' 
Ruxsian   political   intelligence   Inade- 
rr  misled? 

Moscfiw    inderrate  the  political  matu- 
it    the    European    underground    move- 
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American  victories  on   the  Continent 
inythtng  to  do  with  the  change  of  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGPwESSIONAL  RECORD 


Dm  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of 
January  29.  1946) 

ow  Btn-si.* — lEFoaM  om  mvolt'^ 
rw.\a  rtJRopi  chooses  REror.M— BumsH 

^:i     VICTORY     SAVFD    CONTINENT    IHOM     KEO 
MO    or    DCMOCBACT 

(By  C    Sverre  Norborg) 
'can     military     victories    in     Europe 
changed  the  political  climate  on  that  Con- 
Atomic  bombs  dropped  half  a  world 
confirmed  the  change      But  there  are 
leeper    reasons    why    Russia's    postwar 
for  Europe  has  failed,  and  Europe 
osen  instead  to  follow  the  social  demo- 
Instead    of    the   Communist    p:>litical 
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reasons  are  psychological. 

Ola  'usslons  with  scores  of  European  under- 

'Sfoaajcl   leaders   in   the  summer   of   Europe's 

Jon  revealed  them.     Both  factors  were 

overltjoked  by  Russian  Intelligence  and  neg- 

by    the    makers    of    Russian    foreign 
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Pirv.  the  resistance  against  Nazi  t3rranny 
the  fighting  underground  movements 
ated  by  a  definite  and  all-embrac- 
onal  spirit,  which  did  not  know  or 
pilttical  pjirty  lines. 
iV(i»  heard  Nivrweglan  clergymen  of  un- 
und  fame  give  unstinted  praise  to  the 
sicrlflclnf  pauiotiam  oX  Norwegian  Com- 
lUnh  t«. 
Dat  lah  CtoBBUateta 


•ecklt^  asylum  from 

CjwUpo  IMT*  spent  many  a  night  in  a 

er's  or  an  Industrialist's  home.    Self- 

patrlotlsm  was  the  key  to  the  Euro- 

jnderg  round. 

second  factor,  democratic  Individual- 

.  If  possible,  of  even  greater  and  more 

political  significance      The  national 

ound  forces  in  the  different  European 

ttles  were  under  strict,  unified  discipline. 

were  given.    Assignments  were  carried 


out.     Ni)  '  ^  were  asked.    No  e::plana- 

tlons  wert  (>d- 

And  yet  this  was  the  Iron  di.sc.pline  of  a 
freedom  movement  In  which  each  individual 
held  in  his  hand  the  safety  and  security  cf 
all  the  others— banker,  professor,  bricklayer, 
clergyman,  bus  driver,  or  housewife — this  was 
a  classless  community  cf  freedom-loving 
spirits. 

They  met  at  work,  they  shared  concen- 
tratum  camps,  they  walked  to  execution — • 
toaieiher. 

"Now  I  knew  what  true  democracy  Is."  said 
a  crippled  Belgian  student  Just  back  from 
Dachau.  'I  have  lived  in  It  lor  3  >ears.  It 
Is  humanity  itse!f" 

In  retrospect,  therefore.  It  can  be  said  that 
Russia's  informants  were  too  Marx'st  and 
too  superfic.al  in  their  political  analysis  of 
the  spiritual  forces  at  work.  D^ep  under  the 
stvp:d  brutality  of  Nazi  t^eels.  a  nev  moral 
erperlence  was  unifying  Europe  s  democratic 
masses  in  a  national  and  social  cohesion  of 
unknown  strength. 

Not  that  there  was  much  more  prophetic 
Insipht  among  us  westerners  than  amcni  the 
Ru;a!an.s.  The  Latjor  victory  in  England  came 
as  a  shock  In  Europe  as  well  as  tn  Wash- 
ington. 

But  the  democratic  nations  of  liberated 
Europe  almost  Instantly  Jumped  at  British 
Labor's  program  as  a  welcome  pjlittcal  altern- 
ative to  the  managerial  centralism  of 
M'^scow 

Prof  Harold  Laskl's  good-will  tour  during 
the  summer  of  1945  to  the  Scandinavian 
countries  came  at  a  turning  p.nnt  In  Euro- 
pean political  history.  Before  h:s  visit,  the 
Communists  and  the  Sjcialists  In  country 
after  country  had  worked  with  fear  and  fer- 
vor to  amalgamate  their  respective  parties 
Into  a  united  popular  front 

Then  suddenly  the  Socialists  broke  off  the 
negotiations.  The  leading  Communist  news- 
paper In  Copenhagen  wrote  an  editorial  en- 
titled. "Laskl  Came  and  Unity  Went."  The 
stinging  irony  of  the  editorial  testified  to 
the  bitterness  of  a  Marxist  mind  which  had 
seen  Its  European  dream  burst 

Moscow  has  never  loved  Social  Democrats, 
who  prefer  reform  to  revolution.  The  In- 
vectives used  by  Communi-sts  before  the  war. 
In  every  country,  against  "thefie  chicken- 
hearted,  pink  traitors  to  the  cau:e  cf  the 
proletariat"  are  too  well  known  to  need  rt  pe- 
tition 

Furthermore.  Moscow  no  longer  speaks  of 
the  proletariat.  It  prt)Claims  srrialism.  It 
emulates  dem.ocracy.  and  in  its  own  way  it 
believes  In  what  it  proclaims 

It  is  a  matter  of  definition.  It  may  te 
much  more. 

Vlshinsky's  famous  Bucharest  rpecch  Is 
still  the  clearest  statement  of  the  Russian 
Idea  of  democracy  which  the  outside  world 
has  received  It  was  a  brilliant  sales  tr.lk 
along  somewhat  obscure  lines,  on  the  mythi- 
cal will  of  the  people. 

After  analyzing  the  Vishlnsky  text,  a-keen 
British  political  philosopher  observed: 

"Add  a  new  deflniticn  to  your  vocabu- 
lary—Vlshinsky's  concept  of  dem<  cracy  Ac- 
cording to  him.  democracy  is  the  greRtest 
amount  of  happiness  for  the  greatest  nuro- 
bsr  of  people,  whether  they  want  it  or  not.  "* 

It  Is  at  exactly  this  point  that  UnUed 
States  foreign  policy  has  been  at  loggerheads 
with  Moscow. 

The  Russians  longed  a  solution  of  i.ie  P'-lish 
problem  on  the  basis  of  this  mythical  "will 
of  the  people  "  They  installed  Austrian,  Bul- 
garian, and  Rumanian  governments  '  as  ex- 
pressions of  this  mythical  "will  of  the  peo- 
ple." On  the  very  same  Ideological  basts  they 
are  strongly  behind  what  has  been  called 
Tltotalltarlanlsm  in  Yugoslavia. 

However,  authentic  reports  of  recent  de.-_ 
velopments  in  Poland  tell  of  a  definite  west- 
ernizing even  of  the  Polish  political  situation. 

The  revealing  victory  of  the  political  op- 
position  party    to   communism   In  Hungary 


is  another  straw  in  the  F '.  wind.    The 

Czechs  are  busy  with  nat  tion  of  mn« 

of  their  tnduistries,  yet  they  remain  political 
democrats  In  ths  constltutlon.al  sense  of 
that  word.  In  .  Atistria  the  Russians  have 
given  In,  after  considerable  pressure 

T'ne  Moscow  agreement  p«^ints  to  a  rom- 
promise  by  the  B.g  Thiee  on  the  govern- 
mental situation   in  Rumania  and   Bulgaria. 

And  that  military  statesman.  Gen  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  has  publicly  stated  that  a 
free  election  in  the  Russian  zone  in  Berlin 
would  show  up  the  German  C<  mmunists  as 
the   pitiful   minority  grcup  they    really   arc 

W:  :    the    foreign    poUcy    m.-^kcrs   cf 

the  .^  ,ndel  (Russian  foreign  office i  do 

about  tue  political  temper  of  the  New 
Europe? 

Will  they  accept  it  as  a  fact  and  cooperate 
In  trade  and  cultural  relations? 

Will  the  Soviet  Union  insist  on  keeping  a 
"security  belt*  along  her  European  borders, 
while  It  otherwise  withdraws  from  the  rest 
of  Euxope? 

Will  It  compensate  for  a  loss  of  face  In 
Europe  by  turning  Its  attention  even  more 
than  before  to  the  Asiatic  peoples? 

Or,  will  Russia  Itself  change,  broadening 
democracy  within  her  own  borders  and.  with 
the  United  States,  lead  all  nations  toward 
one   world? 

The  world  has  once  again  begun  the  Her- 
culean task  of  making  peace. 

This  time  the  main  burden  falls  on  the 
two  former  Isolationist  world  powers — the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet    Socialist    Republics. 

Confusion,  mistakes  and  frustration  can- 
not meet  the  challenge  of  the  atomic  age. 

Russia  IS  In  mldpassage.     So  Is  the  world. 


Tiie  Negro  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HCN.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   calii..!n:\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE:=ESTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1.  1946 

I!rs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  about  the  Negro  soldier  I 
wi.<h  to  sp??,k  tcday.  I  wi.sh  to  pay  him 
the  respect  and  to  express  the  gratitude 
of  the  American  people  for  his  contri- 
bution in  the  greatest  battle  of  all  time— 
the  battle  which  decided  whether  or  not 
we  were  t6  remain  a  free  people. 

Wc  should  be  ei>pecially  mindful  of 
the  Negro  soldier,  remembering  that  he 
fought  and  shed  his  blood  for  a  freedom 
which  he  has  not  as  yet  been  permitted 
fully  to  share. 

The  service   record  of   the   Negro  in 

World  War  II  began  with  the  Japanese 

•att.tck   on   Pearl   Harbor,   Docembei    7. 

1941.  and  carried  through  to  the  day  and 

the  hour  of  the  Japanese  surrender. 

Whether  in  the  North  African,  Euro- 
pean, or  Pacific  theater  of  war,  the  Negro 
serviceman  responded  to  the  call  of  duty 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  opiiortunlty 
and  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability. 

The  Negro  soldier  made  his  contribu- 
tion in  World  War  II  as  he  has  in  every 
other  war  in  which  we.  a  free  people, 
have  fought.  And  he  has  again  met  the 
te.st  of  patriotism  and  heroism.  The 
names  of  Negro  heroes  in  this  war  are 
everlastingly  recorc'ed  among  the  living 
and  the  dead.    They  won  their  citations 
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In  every  combat  area,  on  land,  on  sea,  in 
the  air. 

It  should  ni'vei  be  forgotten  that  Negro 
heroes  in  this  war  achieved  their  proud 
records  under  handicaps  that  did  not 
have  to  be  overcome  by  most  of  their 
white  felloj(r  citizens. 

This  was  the  most  mechanical  of  all 
wars.  Training  had  to  be  based  on  the 
education  and  experience  of  the  average 
man.  Th'-  average  American  boy  going 
into  the  service  of  his  country  had  some 
knowledge  of.  some  experience  with  the 
mechanical  gadgets  that  contribute  to 
our  much  boasted  high  standard  of  liv- 
ing. And  at  least  he  could  read  and 
write. 

Three -fourths  of  all  Negroes  in  the 
armed  forces  came  from  areas  in  this 
land  of  the  free  where  tiieir  people  had 
been  held  down  for  generations,  denied 
education,  denied  the  use  of  tools  any 
more  complicated  than  a  hce.  denied  the 
right  to  participate  in  self-government, 
denied  even  the  right  to  self-respect. 
For  them,  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties, equal  pay  for  equal  work,  practically 
any  opportunity  to  work  at  skilled  trades, 
simply  did  not  exist.  They  went  into  the 
armed  forces  ill  equipped,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  for  the  tremendous  job 
required  of  them. 

But  they  did  the  job,  all  the  same, 
handicap  or  no  handicap.  And  they  did 
it  magnificently. 

They  were  men — with  the  heart  and 
the  will  and  the  courage — the  stuff  of 
which  heroes  are  made.  They  may.  as 
did  one  group,  have  had  to  memorize  in- 
structions because  they  could  not  read 
them.  But  while  letters  may  have  been 
foreign  to  them,  devotion  was  not;  nor 
was  courage  foreign  to  them.  The  quali- 
ties that  canno't  be  indoctrinated — the 
qualities  of  greatness — were  there. 

Some  of  the  most  outstanding  units  in 
all  theaters  were  made  up  of  Negroes  who 
had  been  classified  in  the  lowest  Army 
classification  categories — those  very  boys 
who  had  never  had  a  chance  to  run  a  ma- 
chine or  even  to  learn  to  read  and  write 
before  going  into  the  Army. 

Despite  the  Selective  Service  and 
Training  Act.  which  established  a  basic 
policy  of  nondiscrimination  because  of 
race  or  color  in  building  up  our  Army, 
and  in  spite  of  improvement  during  the 
course  of  the  war,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten that  segregation,  discrimination,  and 
race  prejudice,  in  all  of  Its  varied  forms, 
placed  an  added  burden  on  the  Negro 
in  the  armed  forces  and  dogped  his  stejjs 
from  the  induction  center  to  the  front 
Une. 

Navy  Crosses — for  "conduct  in  keeping 
with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  naval  service" — were  won  by  Ne- 
gro mess  attendants  not  permitted  to 
vahSL  la  their  country's  Navy  as  fighting 


It  was  a  mess  attendant — not  per- 
mitted, because  he  was  a  Negro,  to  train 
as  a  gunner — who  manned  a  machine 
gun  and  fought  back  when  the  Japs 
strafed  his  ship  at  Pearl  Harbor.  For 
this  and  for  dragging  his  mortally 
wounded  captain  to  safety.  Dorie  Miller, 
mess  attendant  first  class,  won  the  Navy 
Cross. 


It  was  Leonard  Roy  Harmon,  mess 
attendant  first  class,  who  won  the  Navy 
Cross,  posthumously,  for  heroic  action. 
He  lost  his  Ufe  aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  San 
Francisco  in  battle  off  the  Solomon  Is- 
lands. Later  his  mother  was  brought 
from  her  home  in  Texas,  by  order  cf  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  to  the  shipyards 
In  Hingham.  Mass..  to  sponsor  the  de- 
stroyer escort  U.  S.  S.  Harmon,  named 
after  her  hero  son. 

It  was  Pvt.  Woodall  L  Marsh,  of 
Pittsburgh,  of  the  Ninety-second  Divi- 
sion, who  won  the  Silver  Star  for  talcing 
12  wounded  paratroopers  out  ot  the 
front  line  to  safety,  fording  a  raging 
torrent  in  his  truck,  after  an  officer  had 
said  it  could  not  be  done.  When  he  was 
told  he  could  not  get  through  because 
the  water  was  too  deep.  Private  Marsh 
replied,  "Well,  there's  dirt  underneath, 
ain't  there?" 

In  December  1944  when  the  picture 
in  Europe  was  dark,  where  our  front- 
line losses  were  mounting  with  tragic 
swiftness,  a  call  was  sent  out  for  volun- 
teer replacements  from  troops  assigned 
to  noncombat  duty  behind  the  lines. 
More  than  5,000  Negroes  eagerly  re- 
sponded. Because  only  privates  were 
accepted,  many  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers offered  to  sacrifice  their  stripes  for 
a  chance  to  get  into  the  fighting. 
Twenty -five  hundred  NeRro  soldiers  were 
accepted,  but  3,000  more  were  turned 
back,  because  a  quota  for  Negroes  among 
the  volunteers  had  been  set.  One  of 
those  who  was  accepted,  Pfc  Leroy  W. 
Kemp,  of  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  remarked. 
"We've  been  giving  a  lot  of  sweat.  Now 
I  think  we'll  mix  some  blood  with  it." 

They  did  mix  their  blood— with  the 
blood  of  their  white  brothers — and  out 
of  that  mixing  new  understanding  and 
respect  were  born. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  paid  these 
volunteers  came  from  Brig.  Gen.  Charles 
T.  Lanham,  a.ssistant  commander  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, following  the  presentation  of  com- 
bat decor.*tions: 

"I  have  never  seen  any  soldiers  who 
have  performed  better  in  combat  than 
you."  General  Lanham  told  the  Negro 
doughboys. 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
Negroes  were  trained  for  every  branch 
of  the  service,  but.  although  Negro 
fighter  pilots  were  shooting  down  Ger- 
man planes  over  Italy,  although  the 
Ninety-second  Division  fought  through 
the  Italian  campaign  from  start  to  finish 
and  came  out  with  2  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Crosses,  1  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  16  Legion  of  Merit  awards.  95 
Silver  Stars,  6  Soldier's  Medals.  723 
Bronze  Stars.  1,095  Purple  Hearts,  and 
7,996  Combat  Infantry  Badges,  and  al- 
though the  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
ninth  Field  Artillery  Battalion  was 
caught  8t  Bastogne  and  fought  it  out  side 
by  side  with  the  celebrated  One  Hundred 
and  First  Airborne  Division  and  received, 
with  the  One  Hundred  and  First,  a  Presi- 
dential Unit  Citation,  and  although  there 
were  Negro  combat  troops  in  action  on 
every  front,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
majority  of  the  Negroes,  sometimes  re- 


gardless of  qualifications,  found  them- 
selves in  service  outfits. 

And  what  did  that  mean?  It  meant 
building  airports,  bases,  roads,  and  high- 
ways under  fire,  in  freezing  cold  and 
blazing  heat.  It  meant  building  an  ap- 
proach to  a  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 
under  artillery  fire,  unable  to  take  cover, 
unable  to  shoot  back.  It  meant  landinjf 
ammunition  on  the  Normandy  beaches 
on  D-day.  always  under  fire.  It  meant 
setting  up  field  kitchens  on  those 
beaches,  even  before  the  fighting  troops 
which  were  to  be  fed  and  heartened  had 
all  come  ashore.  It  meant  Negro  Sea- 
bees  winning  commendation  for  building 
an  airport  on  a  Pacific  island  under 
heavy  Japanese  fire.  It  meant  string- 
ing thousands  and  thousands  of  miles 
of  communication  wire — across  rivers, 
through  steaming  jungles,  over  ley 
mountain  passes,  with  artillery  shells 
crashing  around  tliem,  with  snipers  for- 
ever shooting  at  them.  It  meant  truck- 
ing high  explosives  and  octane  gas  over 
the  Red  Ball  Hichway — continuously 
under  aerial  bombardment.  It  meant 
building  the  Ledo  Road,  under  impossible 
conditions,  cutting  and  blasting  their 
way  through  jungle  and  over  mountain 
passes — riding  their  bulldozers  down 
with  tons  of  sliding  rock  when  the  nar- 
row ledges  gave  way.  to  save  the  precioun 
equipment.  And  again  and  again  and 
again  it  meant  dropping  a  shovel  and 
picking  up  a  gim  from  the  stiffening 
hands  of  a  fallen  fighting  comrade. 

In  1940.  when  the  Selective  Service  Act 
was  passed,  there  were  only  4,451  Negroes 
in  our  Army,  including  5  commissioned 
officers  and  11  warrant  officers. 

In  February,  a  year  ago.  there  were 
690.282  Negroes  in  the  Army.  Of  these. 
52.884  were  in  the  Infantry.  27.163  in  the 
Coast  and  Field  Artillery,  770  in  the  Cav- 
alry, 140  154  in  the  Engineers,  63,079  in 
the  Air  Corps,  and  406,232  in  other 
branches  of  the  armed  services.  In- 
cluded in  the  total  were  6.548  commis- 
sioned officers.  Of  that  number.  120 
were  Dental  Corps  officers,  343  were 
nurses.  569  were  Medical  Corps  officers, 
and  260  were  chaplains.  The  Army  had 
820  Negro  Wacs.  the  Navy  had  68  Negro 
Waves,  and  the  Coast  Guard  5  Negro 
Spars. 

Last  August  there  were  695,264  Negroes 
In  the  United  States  Army.  Of  these.  ^ 
495,950  were  overseas.  On  the  day  of 
final  victory  In  Europe  there  v.-ere  22 
Negro  combat  imits  in  action  on  the 
European   front. 

Here  are  some  things  that  "Ike  "  Eisen- 
hower, the  man  who  broke  the  Axis, 
had  to  say  about  the  Negro  troops  who 
served  under  him. 

In  July  1944.  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cers and  men  of  a  Negro  anliaircrait  bal- 
loon battalion,  the  only  outfit  of  its  kind 
participating  in  the  D-day  landings: 

The  commanding  officer.  First  United 
States  Army,  has  brought  to  my  attention 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  you  have  car- 
ried out  your  mission  during  the  period  of 
June  6  to  July  10.  1944. 

Your  battalion  landed  In  France  on  June  6 
under  artillery,  machine-gun,  and  rifle  fire. 
Despite  the  losses  sustained,  the  battalion 


A  i: 


carrii  d  out  tts  mission  with  courage  and  de- 
term  nation  and  proved  an  Important  ele- 
to  the  air-defense  team.  The  cheerful- 
ind  devotion  to  duty  of  officers  and  men 
l)ecn  commented  on  by  the  personnel 
ler  units 

report  Is  most   gratifying  to  me.     I 

1  and  the  officers  and  "men  of 

1  for  your  fine  effort,  which  hai 

the  praise  of  all  who  have  observed  it, 
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the  same  day  to  the  commandiner 
and  oflBcers  and  men  of  a  Negro 
company: 

ve  received  from  the  commanding  (jen- 

Flrst  United  States  Army,  a  report  of 

'xceptlonally  f\ne  work  during  the  land- 

F'rance  and  the  period  cf  a  month  sub- 

t   thereto.     The    report   confirms   my 

absfrvation. 

1  liipfled  under  enemy  machine-gun  and 
h  caused  losses  in  men  and 
Ttheless,  you  salvaged  must 
o»ir  equipment  at  once  and  within  3  clays 
nt  of  ycur  vehicles  were  operating  on 
lour  basis,  a  scale  which  was  maintained 
weeks.    During  this  time  you  continued 
c  Pllvery  of  essential  supplies.    I  want  you 
kriow  that  I  appreciate  your  .splendid  work. 
accompUsliments  are  a  source  of  grati- 
flcatlbn  to  me  and  to  your  Army  commander. 

Reviewing  the  war  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Pans  on  June  15,  1945.  General 
Eisenhower  was  a.sked  to  comment  upon 
the  «  ontribution  Nesiro  soldiers  made  to 
the  I  uropoan  Theater  of  Operations.  He 
repli  ?d : 

start  with.  I  would  like  to  .sfiy  this:  That 
not  differentiate  among  soldiers.  I  do 
not  aiy  white  ■ojcltBri  or  Negro  soldiers  and 
I  do  I  lot  say  Aatflean  or  British  soldiers.  To 
my  n  ind.  I  have  had  a  task  in  this  war  that 
make  I  me  look  upon  soldiers  as  soldiers. 
I  have  seen  Negro  soldiers  In  this  war. 
nave  many  reports  on  their  work  where 
have  rendered  very  valuable  contribu- 
and  some  of  them  with  the  greatest 
enthtisiasm.  In  late  November,  when  we 
getting  short  of  reinforcements,  re- 
place nenta,  some  2,600  Negro  soldiers  volun- 
teerel  for  front-line  service  and  they  did 
work.  All  my  commanders  reported 
these  volunteers  did  excellent  work. 
But  1  heir  major  Job  has  been  In  Service  of 
Supp  y.  engineer  units,  quartermaster  units, 
ordni  nee  units.  There,  so  far  as  I  know  and 
certanly  as  far  as  any  official  reports,  they 
performed  equally  with  every  kind  of 
ordnance  battalion,  quartermaster  battalion, 
and  e  iglneer  battalion.  They  have  done  their 
Job  ai  Id  they  have  done  the  Job  given  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  all  of  us,  as 
we  C(  ntinue  our  task  of  building  a  firm 
•ndhasting  peace,  will  emulate  "Ike" 
BseB  hower.  He  did  not  differentiate  be- 
tweei  whites  and  Negroes — nor  between 
Ameiicans,  British,  French,  nor  Rus- 
sians They  were  all  soldiers.  It  is  my 
ferve  it  hope  that  we  will  have  the  wis- 
dom to  look  upon  citizens  as  citizens — 
neith  ?r  white  nor  black  nor  yellow— but 
simply  as  citizens — of  a  world  commu- 
nity. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  introduce 
what  at  this  time  can  only  be  a  partial 
recorl  of  Negro  devotion  and  heroism 
In  the  cause  of  freedom.  My  material 
has  liern  gathered  from  the  Wa*  and 
Navy  E)epartinents. 

Ar«ICAN-lT.\UAN    C.\MP.\ION 

ro«TT-r»9T  ENGiNnas 


On 
State 
at 
Africa 

Reg.m^nt 


rune  17.  1943,  18  months  before  United 

troope  were  reported  to  have  landed 

the  first  Negro  troops  landed  In 

They  were  the  Forty-first  Ingineer 

—the      "slngtot     •ngtneers"— and 


Oa  car 


their  mission  was  tc  protect  that  vital  area 
in  the  trans-African  life  line  of  the 
United  Nations  under  an  agreement  Ijetween 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Liberia.  The  pact,  signed  on  March  31.  1942. 
gave  the  United  States  the  right  to  construct, 
control,  operate,  and  defend  airports  in  the 
West  African  republic.  In  return  for  use  of 
lands  for  American  troops,  the  United  States 
agred  to  protect  Llt>eria's  neutrality,  pro- 
vide $1,000,000  in  lend-lease  aid.  undert;ike 
a  road-building  program  and  train  a  Llber- 
lan  Army,  using  American  equipment. 

Pfc.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Balti^Ote,  led 
ashore  the  first  American  expeditionary  force 
ever  to  set  foot  In  Africa.  A  handful  of  na- 
tives and  civilian  construction  workers 
watched  him  step  ashore.  "Liberlans."  he 
said,  "we  are  here  to  Join  hands  and  fight 
tocjethcr  until  this  world  Is  free  of  tyrannical 
dictators."  > 

The  Forty-first  Engineers  worked  at  a 
grueling  pace  A  big  Job  had  to  be  done  In 
record  time,  despite  malaria,  bad  terrain,  and 
the  rainy  season.  But  they  built  the  air- 
ports, cantonments,  and  other  Installations 
that  were  needed.  They  unloaded  ships  and 
dispatched  supplies  through  three  big  defense 
areas.  They  laid  steel  landing  mats  In  the 
emergency  airports  and  waged  a  constant  tat- 
tle against  the  verdant  undergrowth.  They 
built  permanent  structures  to  replace  tem- 
porary shacks  and  sheds. 

"For  exceptionally  meritorious  conduct  In 
the  performance  of  outstanding  service"  In 
Liberia,  Master  Sgt.  Albert  P.  Williams,  of 
Waycross,  "Ga.,  Headquarters  and  Service 
Company.  Forty-first  Engineers,  was  awarded 
the  Legion  of  Merit 

His  citation  stated  that  "As  a  member  of 
the  advance  detachment  of  an  expeditionary 
force,  from  April  to  June  1942,  he  dlsiln- 
gui.shed  himself  by  his  soldierly  qualities, 
leadership,  and  dependability.  Upon  arrival 
on  a  strange  continent,  by  his  example  of 
cheerfulness,  confidence,  energy,  and  indus- 
try he  was  a  corutant  source  cf  Inspiration 
to  his  fellow  soldiers  and  a  tower  of  strength 
to  his  commanding  officer.  Sergeant  Wil- 
liams set  the  pace  for  all  duties  assigned.  He 
supervised  his  men  every  moment  of  the  day, 
protecting  their  health  so  that  there  was  no 
illness  In  a  dlsease-rldden  country.  He  used 
his  600  native  lat>orers  with  patience,  under- 
standing, and  skill.  He  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  building  up  an  enviable  reputation 
for  our  soldiers  abroad  and  contributing  ma- 
terially toward  the  preliminary  mission  cf  the 
f  crce  " 

President  Riosevelt  stopped  In  Liberia  on 
his  way  home  from  the  Casablanca  confer- 
ence on  January  27,  1943,  and  reviewed  the 
Forty-first  Engineers. 

rona    HtTNoazo    and    nmrrH    AimAnicaAFT 

ARTUXnr    AUTOMATIC    WXAPONS    BATTALION 

This  battalion  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  Negro  combat  unit  to  land  In  north 
Africa  and  the  first  Negro  combat  unit  to 
go  Into  action  on  European  soil. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  It  even  landed 
on  the  Italian  peninsula.  It  won  the  com- 
mendation of  Lt  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  com- 
manding the  Fifth  Army,  for  "outstanding 
performance  of  duty"  in  lU  baptism  of  fire. 
It  accounted  for  two  German  bombers  be- 
fore It  landed  In  Italy. 

While  the  Negro  troops  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred and  Fiftieth  Battalion  were  still  at>oard 
ship  In  Naples  Harl)or,  German  bombers  came 
over.  The  attack  occurred  at  night.  Sol- 
diers of  the  Four  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Bat- 
talion aboard  one  ship  manned  its  40-mm 
guns.  Seachllghts  picked  up  the  bombers, 
and  the  Negro  gua  crew  shot  down  one 
German  bomber. 

Aboard  another  ship,  carrying  personnel 
and  equipment  of  the  Four  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Battalion.  M  3  Johnson  Clark,  of 
Detroit.  Mich  ,  jumped  Into  a  loaded  truck 
parked  on  deck  and  opened  fire  with  a  60- 
caltber  machine  gun  mounted  on  the  cab. 


Other  fire  opened  up  from  that  ship,  and  a 
second  bomber  crashed  Into  the  sea. 

Commending  troops  of  the  Four  Hundred 
and  Fiftieth  Battalion  for  this  accomplish- 
ment. General  Clark  declared: 

'I  am  proud  of  the  outstanding  perform- 
ance of  duty  of  these  soldiers  In  this  bap- 
tism of  fire.  Their  conduct  was  excellent 
and  reflects  the  training  and  discipline  of 
their  unit.  The  Fifth  Army  welcomes  tuch 
soldiers.  ■ 

NINETT -NINTH    PtrSSUIT    SQt'ADRON 

This  unit  of  fighter  pilots  trained  at  the 
Tuskegee  Array  Air  Field.  After  further 
training  by  veterans  of  the  Tunisian  cam- 
paign, the  unit  was  committed  to  combat  on 
June  1.  1943.  It  flew  its  first  mission,  over 
an  air  base  at  Fardjouna.  the  following  day. 
Other  early  missions  were  over  the  Island 
of  Pantcllerla.  Italian  stronghold  guarding 
the  Sicilian  straits.  Six  of  its  pllou  had 
their  first  brush  with  enemy  aircraft  over 
Pantelleria,  and  pilots  of  the  Ninety-ninth 
dive-bumbod  Pantelleria  dally  uutU  It  was 
surrendered  on  June  11.  1943. 

Next  came  the  Sicilian  campaign.  Dur- 
ing the  first  9  days  of  July  1943.  the  Negro 
pilots  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Squadron  escorted 
bombers  to  Sicily.  On  every  trip  they  were 
attacked  by  superior  numbers  of  enemy 
fighter  planes. 

■  By  the  middle  of  July  the  Nlnefy-nlnth 
was  escorting  bomt>ers  over  Italy.  In  a  dog- 
fight over  Sciacca,  Italy,  one  day.  First  Lt. 
(now    C  Charles   B.    Hall,    of    Brazil, 

Ind..  sh.  .  the  first  Axis  plane  officially 

credited  to  the  Ninety-ninth  Squadron.  On 
that  same  day  the  Ninety-ninth,  flying  close 
escort  for  medium  Mitchell  bombers,  prob- 
ably destroyed  two  more  German  planes  and 
damaged  three. 

General  Elsenhower  was  at  the  air  base 
with  the  squadron's  commander.  Lt.  Col. 
(now  Colonel)  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  when  Hall  and  the  others 
landed  after  that  fight  and  congratulated 
them  on  their  first  confirmed  victory. 

From  June  1  to  September  .'',  1943,  the 
Ninety-ninth  Squadron  participated  In  about 
800  sorties  over  north  Africa.  Sicily,  and  Italy. 

Squadron's  Biggest  Day 

The  Ninety-ninth  Squadron,  by  this  time 
based  in  Italy,  had  its  biggest  day  on  January 
27,  1944.  In  one  of  the  fiercest  air  battles  of 
the  Italian  campaign,  over  the  Anzlo  beach- 
head, south  of  Rome.  Negro  pilots  of  the 
Ninety-ninth  Squ.adron  scored  eight  con- 
firmed victories  over  the  Germans. 

Bent  on  driving  the  Allied  landing  force 
out  of  Its  t)eachhead,  a  hundred  or  more 
Measerschmltt  lOOs  and  Focke-Wulf  190's 
came  over  In  two  attacks,  morning  and  after- 
noon on  that  day.  Twenty-eight  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  day  and  the  Ninety-ninth 
got  eight  of  them,  the  largest  number  cred- 
ited to  any  single  squadron  that  day. 

Flyers  from  eight  States  figured  in  this 
outstanding  collective  victory  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  that  day.  Capt.  Lemuel  Rodney  Cus- 
tls.  of  Hartford.  Conn.,  squadron  operations 
officer  got  one  "Jerry."  Six  other  pilots  of 
the  Ninety-ninth  got  one  each:  First  LU. 
Bobert  W.  Deli,  of  Portland,  Oreg :  WUlle 
Ashley,  of  Sumter.  8.  C  :  Leon  C.  Roberts, 
of  Prltchard,  Ala.:  and  Edward  L.  Topplns. 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Second  Lts.  Charles 
P  Bailey,  of  PunU  Gorda.  Fla  ;  and  Wilson 
■•gleaon,  of  Bloomlngton.  Ind.  The  Ninety- 
ninth  Squadron's  eighth  victory  was  shared 
by  Second  Lts.  Clarance  Allen,  of  Mobile. 
Aia  .  and  Howard  L.  Baugh.  of  Petersburg,  Va. 

The  Ninety-ninth  shot  down  four  more 
enemy  planes  on  January  28,  1944.  CapUla 
Hall  scoring  a  double. 

Lieutenant  DeU  was  credited  with  his  sec- 
ond German  plane  In  2  days,  and  two  pilotM, 
Lieutenants  Baugh  and  Allen,  were  credited 
Jointly  With  the  destruction  of  one  plane. 
The  fourth  German  plane  was  shot  down  by 
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Second  Lt.  Louis  C.  Smith,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

Second  Lt.  Elwood  T.  Driver,  of  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  got  the  thirteenth  German  plane  cred- 
ited to  the  Ninety-ninth  Squadron.  Planes  of 
the  squadron  were  Just  arriving  over  Anzlo 
beachhead  on  February  5.  1944.  to  take  their 
turn  at  air  cover,  when  a  formation  of  Ger- 
man planes  came  over.  The  Ninety-ninth 
swooped  down,  and  Driver  sent  one  Pocke- 
Wulf  190  crashing 

On  February  7.  1944,  Allied  filers  brought 
down  16  Focke-Wulfs  and  3  Messerschmltts. 
against  a  loss  of  only  4  of  our  own.  Three 
of  the  German  planes  were  brought  down  by 
pilots  of  the  Ninety-ninth  In  the  first  of 
the  day's  engagements. 

Sixteen  Nazis  in  10  Ca  s 

In  10  days  over  Anzlo  beachhead,  the 
Ninety-ninth  brought  down  16  enemy  planes. 

Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  in  a  message  to 
Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  Allied  air  commander 
In  the  Mediterranean  theater,  commended 
the  Negro  Ninety-ninth  Fighter  Squadron 
on  Its  exploits  over  Anzlo  beachhead.  He 
said: 

"The  results  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Fighter 
Squadron  during  the  pa.st  2  weelu.  particu- 
larly since  the  Nettuno  landing,  are  very 
commendable.  My  best  wishes  lor  their  con- 
tinued success." 

E.<iactly  1  year  after  they  had  fiown  their 
first  mission  over  an  enemy  air  base  at 
Fardjouna.  north  Africa,  pilots  of  the  Nine- 
ty-ninth Fighter  S<iuadron.  on  detached 
service  with  the  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
second  Fighter  Group,  Hew  iheir  five  hun- 
dredth combat  mission. 

The  Ninety-ninth  flew  3.728  sorties  during 
its  first  year  of  service.  During  the  first 
year,  the  squadron  lost  12  pilots — 5  killed  In 
action.  4  reported  missing,  and  3  known  to 
be  prisoners  of  war. 

THXn  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTT-SECOND 

noHTn  CROUP 

Prom  Allied  headquarters  In  Naples  It  was 
announced  on  March  17,  1944,  that  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Fighter  Group, 
In  which  Negro  pilots  of  the  Ninety-ninth 
were  flying,  was  operating  from  Italian 
bases,  as  part  cf  the  Mediterranean  coastal 
•Ir  force.  This  group  flew  P-39's  on  convoy 
protection  and  harbor-patrol  missions  along 
the  west  coast  of  Italy.  It  also  flew  In  close 
Fupport  of  advancing  Allied  armies  In  Italy. 
In  dally  dive-bombing  operations  against 
enemy  supply  lines,  motor  transport,  rail 
yardG.  and  gun  emplacements.  Penetrating 
ahead  of  the  Fifteenth  Army  Air  Force 
bombers  bound  for  Munich  on  June  9.  1944, 
the  group  battled  mere  than  100  enemy 
fiRhters  near  Udine  Itily.  and  sen*  5  oi 
them  crashing  to  earth.  The  bomber  forma- 
tion they  were  protecting  sufTered  only  a  few 
losses. 

The  Three  Hundred  and  Tlilrty -second 
Fighter  Group  destroyed  a  total  of  111  enemy 
planes  In  the  air  and  150  on  the  ground.  In 
addition.  It  Is  credited  with  destruction  of 
67  locomotives  and  damaging  another  69. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  single  feat  of  the  group 
was  the  slnkinT  of  an  enemy  destroyer,  with 
machine-gun  Are.  off  the  Istrian  Peninsula 
but  Its  pilots  are  best  known  for  the  protec- 
tion they  gave  Fifteenth  Air  Force  bombers 
during  concentrated  raids  on  oil  refineries  at 
Ploestl  and  Vienna.  On  the  D-day  Invasion 
or  southern  France  the  group  flew  cover  tor 
Allied  landing  forces  and  strafed  radar  in- 
stallations along  the  coast  preparatory  to  the 
landings.  On  March  24.  1945,  the  group  flew 
escort  to  B-17's  of  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force 
to  Berlin  and  destroyed  three  enemy  air- 
craft, probably  destroyed  three  others,  and 
damaged  three.  For  Its  outstanding  per- 
fotmance  of  duty,  the  group  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Unit  Citation,  which  reads  as 
follows : 


"On  March  23.  1945.  the  group  was  assigned 
the  mission  of  escorting  heavy-bombardment 
type  aircraft  attacking  the  vital  Dalmler-Benx 
tank-assembly  plant  at  Berlin.  Germany. 
Realizing  the  strategic  Importance  of  the 
mission  and  fully  cognizant  of  the  amount  of 
enemy  resistance  to  be  exi>€Cted  and  the  long 
range  to  be  covered,  the  ground  crews  worked 
tirelessly  and  with  enthusiasm  to  have  their 
aircraft  at  the  peak  of  mechanical  condition 
to  Insure  the  success  of  the  operation. 

"On  March  24.  1945.  59  P-61  type  aircraft 
were  air-borne  and  set  course  for  the  rendez- 
vous with  the  bomber  formation.  Through 
superior  navigation  and  maintenance  of 
strict  flight  discipline  the  group  formation 
reached  the  bomt>er  formation  at  the  desig- 
nated time  and  place.  Nearing  the  target 
approximately  25  enemy  aircraft  were  en- 
countered which  Included  ME  262s  which 
launched  relentless  attacks  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  break  up  and  destroy  the  bomber 
formations. 

"Displaying  outstanding  courage,  aggres- 
siveness, and  combat  technique,  the  group 
Immediately  engaged  the  enemy  formation 
In  aerial  combat.  In  the  ensuing  eng?.ge- 
ment  that  continued  over  the  target  area, 
the  gallant  pilots  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Thirty-second  Fighter  Group  battled  against 
the  enemy  fighter  to  prevent  the  breaking 
up  of  the  bomber  formation  and  thus  Jeop- 
ardizing the  successful  completion  of  this 
vitally  important  mission.  Through  their 
superior  skill  and  determination,  the  group 
destroyed  three  enemy  aircraft,  probably  de- 
stroyed three,  and  damaged  three.  Among 
their  claims  were  elpht  of  the  highly  rated 
enemy  Jet-propelled  aircraft  with  no  losses 
sustained  by  the  Thr  ■?  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
second  Fighter  Group. 

"Leaving  the  target  area  and  en  route  to 
base  after  completion  oi  their  primary  task, 
aircraft  of  the  group  conducted  strafing  at- 
tacks against  enemy  cround  Installation  ar.d 
transportation  with  outstanding  success. 
By  the  conspicuous  gallantry,  professional 
skill,  and  determination  of  the  pilots,  to- 
gether with  the  outstanding  technical  skill 
and  devotion  to  duty  of  the  ground  person- 
nel, the  Three  Hund.ed  and  Thirty-second 
Fighter  Group  has  reflected  great  credit  on 
Itself  and  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Sutes." 

Col.  Benjamin  O.  Davis.  Jr. 

The  leader  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Pursuit 
Squadron  and  later  of  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Thirty-second  Fighter  Group,  of  which 
it  became  a  part,  was  Col  Benjamin  O.  Davis. 
Jr.,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  son  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Benjamin  O.  Davis,  the  highest 
ranking  Negro  officer  In  the  United  States 
Army. 

Colonel  Davis  and  three  other  pilots  of 
the  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Fight- 
er Group — Capt.  Joseph  D.  Elsberry.  of 
Langston,  Okla  .  and  First  Lts.  Jack  D.  Hols- 
claw,  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  and  Clarence  D. 
Lester,  of  Chicago.  Ih. — were  presented  with 
Distinguished  Flying  Crosses  In  Italy  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  1944.  Lt.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  in 
command  of  all  Allied  air  forces  In  the  Medi- 
terranean theater,  attended  the  ceremony. 
It  was  held  before  a  formation  of  the  entire 
fighter  group  and  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force 
band,  which  was  drawn  up  in  review. 

Concerning  the  leadership  of  the  group  by 
Colonel  Dav!.«.  In  a  fight  on  June  9.  1944, 
when  a  bomber  formation  which  his  pilots 
were  protecting  was  attacked  by  more  than 
100  enemy  fighters,  the  citation  said: 

"Faced  with  the  problem  of  protecting  the 
larger  bomber  formation  with  the  compara- 
tively few  fighters  under  his  control.  Colonel 
Davis  BO  skillfully  disposed  his  squadrons 
that  In  spite  of  the  large  number  of  enemy 
fighters,  the  bomber  formation  EUflered  only 
a  few  losses.  During  the  engagement,  Colo- 
nel Davis  led  one  flight  against  more  than 
15  enemy  fighters  which  were  m&JLlng  repeat- 


ed attacks  on  one  group  of  bombers.  His 
courage  and  combat  ability  have  reflected 
great  credit  upon  himself  and  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

Colonel  Davis  also  has  been  awarded  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Air 
Medal  with  four  oak-leaf  clusters. 

Capt.  Joseph  D.  Elsberry 

The  award  to  Captain  Elsberry  was  for  "ex- 
traordinary achievement  In  aerial  flight 
against  the  enemy  in  the  North  African  and 
MedlteiTanean  theaters  of  operations."  Uls 
citation  said: 

"Throughout  the  extensive  air  offensive 
against  the  enemy  in  direct  support  of  our 
ground  troops  and  against  targets  of  vital 
strategic  Importance  deep  within  hostile  ter- 
ritory, he.  through  his  aggressiveness  and 
courage,  has  consistently  aided  In  the  suc- 
cess of  combat  operations.  Against  heavy 
opposition  from  both  aggressive  and  persist- 
ent flghter  aircraft  and  Intense,  heavy,  and 
accurate  enemy  antiaircraft  fire,  with  bis 
plane  frequently  seriously  damaged  by 
enemy  fire,  he  has  battled  his  way  to  his  tar- 
gets, defeating  the  enemy  in  the  air  and  de- 
stroying his  vital  Installations  on  the  ground. 
Through  revere  and  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions over  treacherous  mountain  terrain,  he 
has  continually  surmounted  overwhelming 
obstacles  for  successful  completion  of  his  as- 
signed mlasion  to  attack  and  destroy  the 
enemy.  Through  his  outstanding  leadership 
and  personal  example,  completely  disregard- 
ing his  personal  safety  at  times  of  great 
danger,  he  has  contributed  to  the  ultimate 
and  final  defeat  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy,  has  upheld  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  military  service,  thereby  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

First  Lt  Jack  D  Holsclaw 
On  July  18,  1944.  Lieutenant  Holsclaw  led 
his  flight  as  escort  to  heavy  bombers  attack- 
ing enemy  Installations  In  Germany  and  de- 
spite severe  and  adverse  weather  conditions, 
he  brought  his  flight  through  to  engage  an 
enemy  lorcr  of  approximately  300  Army  fight- 
ers. Of  Lieutenant  Holsclaw  the  citation 
said: 

"In  the  ensuing  engagement,  despite  the 
superiority  in  numbers  of  enemy  aircraft, 
with  complete  disregard  for  hts  personal 
safety.  Lieutenant  Holsclaw.  with  an  out- 
standing display  of  aggressiveness  and  com- 
bat proficiency,  destroyed  two  enemy  fighters 
and  forced  the  remainder  to  break  off  their 
organized  attack." 

Lt.  Clarence  D.  Lester 

Lieutenant  Lester  participated  In  the  same 
mission  as  that  of  Lt.  Jack  D.  Holsclaw.  The 
citation  of  Lieutenant  Lester  said: 

"With  complete  disregard  of  his  personal 
safety.  Lieutenant  Lester  destroyed  three 
enemy  fighters,  thus  materially  aiding  In  pre- 
venting the  enemy  from  making  concen- 
trated attacks  on  the  bombers." 

The  citations  said  of  each  of  them  that  by 
his  outstanding  courage,  professional  skill 
and  devotion  to  duty,  evidenced  throughout 
his  combat  career,  he  had  refiected  great 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  armed  forces  cf 
the  United  States. 

A  few  months  later  back  In  this  country. 
General  Eaker  presented  Colonel  Davis  to  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Pour  Hundred  and 
Seventy-seventh  Composite  Group  In  a  cere- 
mony at  Godman  Field,  Ky.,  June  21.  1946. 
as  the  commander  of  the  group  and  of  God- 
man  Field.     General  Eaker  said: 

"Along  with  other  officers  in  the  Army  Air 
Forces,  I  have  followed  closely  the  record  of 
Neoro  pilots.  As  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Mediterranean  Allied  Air  Forces,  1  had 
under  my  command  the  Ninety-ninth  Fighter 
Squadron  and  later  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Thirty-second  Fighter  Group.  1  watched 
closely  as  the  pilots  progressed  through  the 
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"Tlje  Ninety-ninth  Plghter  Squadron  and 
cquadrons  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
-secund  Fighter  Group  ha\e  done  well, 
have  carried  out  the  missions  assigned 
and  they  have  destroyed  enemy  air- 
both  in  the  air  and  on  th^  ground.     By 
efforts  and  performance  they  have  won 
on  the  great  Air  Forces  team.    They 
up  the  bard  way." 
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KTNITT-SICONB    DIVISION 

Imental  comtat  team  of  the  Ninety- 
Infantry  Division  went  Into  the  line 
Fifth  Army  front  In  Italy  la  August 
Ten  minutes  later  they  Itrent  Into  ac- 
r.  '^   of   the   best   trained   and 

t.  .;. tier  had  In  his  whole  army, 

thfii  oil.  until  the  Italian  campaign 
ended  with  the  surrender  of  a  million 
German    troops    in    April    IMS.    the 
-se€(md  Division  fought  in  Gen.  Mark 
Filth  Army.     Some  of  them  were  tn 
ne  as  long  as  68  days  at  a  stretch,  more 
2  months. 

f   the  marvels  of  the  war  that 
und  D. vision  with  an  enll.sted 
ni.iUe  up  almoJt  entirely  of  Negro 
11    The   South  — boy<»   who   had    been 
out  to  work   In   the  fields  befiire  they 
even   adolescents,    bovs   who   In    many 
never  had  a  chance  to  learn  to  read  or 
boys   who  had   grown   up   In   an    irea 
they    and    their    people    were   always 
as  inf'  sh(.u!d  have  made  the 

It  did.  .   In  there  week  In  and 

out.    through    some    of    the    bitterest 
m   the   whole   war.   against   Hitlers 
a  sunerh  army  of  self-aasured  German 
ns  flKhtlng  with  nil  they  had  to  pro- 
heir  homeland  from  the  attack  rolling 
I  jm  the  South. 

Ninety-second    Division    consisted   of 

tely    12.U0O   oCcera   and   men.    tn- 

■ome  20J  whit*  oAeer*  and  6u()  Negro 

3  ot  whom  wer     lieutenant  cjloneis 

}  were   majors.      Its   enlisted    personnel 

11  Ne\'rii — a  majority  of  them  rated  as 

V.  the   lowest  grades   In   the  Army 

Qcatlons.     This  was  larr.ely  due  to  the 

;bat  three-fourths  of  thrm  came  from 

States,  where  educational  cppcr- 

for   the  Negro  are  prictiCiiliv   non- 

t.      And    th"    Nineiy-second    Division 

ictivated   before   the  Army   educational 

estgned     to    carry    a    man    only 

the    fourtb    grade    In    school — got 

way.  - 

,  thesefmen — HI  equipped  as  they  were — 

eir  Jo'b.     They  stayed  In  there,  giving 

Cie.st.   day    in   and   day   out.   seesawing 

h  the  rain  and  cold  and 

:.:c  death  stru-gle  with 

rtfrntJ.  mugniflcentty  trained  enemy 

tnew  nil  the  tricks  and  who  h.id  never 

defeat. 

the  whole  bitter  experience,  the 
of  the  Ninety -second  Division  were 
by  the  racial  prejudice  and  segrega- 
hat  had  f  .allowed  them  from  the  Stiuth- 
nij>s  wi^.ere  they  trained  at  home. 
t.-ci  p.s  m  .:ht  violcl  temporarllv.  but 
was  no  comment  But  If  the  Ninety- 
Division  lost  a  yard  one  d.iy — even 
they  might  gain  It  back  the  next 
the  reports  went  bark  across  the  Al- 
and soon  their  letters  from  heme 
tell  them  of  loud-mou"  :ig. 

>n  the  flt)or  of  CongrMs.  ;ro 

nere  cracking,  that  Ui«  Ne^iu  sol- 
were  no  good. 

A  potpglot  *rmf 
a  polyglot  army,  the  Fifth  .^rmy  In 
they  fougbt.  made  up  of  British,  Amer- 
r  rillan.  French.  Itiiflan.  Greek.  Polish, 
tnian.   New  Zealand,   and  East   Indian 
It  was  m  this  Fifth  Army  that  the 
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Japanese  Americans  so  greatly  distinguished 
themselves — the  Japanese  American  One 
Hundredth  Infantry  Battalion,  one  of  the 
first  outfits  to  receive  a  Presldenual  Unit 
Citation  for  fighting  In  Italy. 

On  April  30.  1915.  General  Clark  announced 
that  the  long,  v*eary.  bitter  campaign,  begun 
on  the  t>eache8  of  Salerno  lu  September  1943, 
had  ended.  His  polyglot  troops  had  so 
smashed  the  German  armies  In  Italy  that 
they  had  l)een  virtually  eliminated  as  a  mili- 
tary- force  Nearly  1.000000  Germans  In 
Northern  Italy  and  Western  AU3;rla  laid 
down  their  arms  In  unconditional  surrender 
on  May  2.  1945,  at  2  p.  m.  The  surrender 
had  betn  signed  In  the  royal  palace  of  Caserta 
on  April  29.  bv  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man commander.  Col.  Gen.  Heinrich  von 
V  tr-Scheel.  and  of  the  Allied  Medl- 

t-  :i    commander.    Field    Marshal    Sir 

Hani'd  R   L.  G   Alexander 

Around  this  last  Thanksgiving  time,  the 
Nlnety-secrnd  Division  came  home,  landing 
In  Boston,  New  York,  and  Norfolk.  Only 
4C»00  were  left  of  the  once  12.0C0-strong 
Ninety-second  Division  whose  ranks,  like 
those  of  other  divislcns  that  fought  overseas, 
had  been  thinned  by  transfers,  discharges, 
and  deaths. 

While  overseas  the  Ninety-second  had  re- 
ceived 1209C  decorations — including  2  Dls- 
tinetilshed  Service  Crosses.  1  Distinguished 
S.'rv.ce  Medal.  16  Legion  of  Merit  awards, 
7  Oak-Lenf  Clusters  to  Silver  Stnrs.  95  Sliver 
Sr  irs.  6  Soldiers  Mfd.ils.  723  Bronze  Stars. 
1  t:91  Purple  Hearts,  and  7  996  combat  Infan- 
try badges.  It  also  received  205  commenda- 
tions. 

Almost  25  percent  casualties 

On  the  day  the  campaign  In  Italy  ended, 
the  Ninety-sf eond  Division  had  lost  almost 
ore-fourth  of  Its  men  through  casualties 
Three  hundred  and  thirty  had  been  killed  in 
action.  2.215  wounded,  and  616  were  missing 
In  action. 

A  soldier  of  the  Ninety-second  Division. 
P\t.  Woodall  I  Marsh,  of  PittsburRh.  Pa  ,  was 
the  first  Negro  to  win  the  Silver  Star  In  Italy. 
He  got  It  for  taking  12  wounded  r  ^^''s 

fr'^TTi  thr  f-r!it  itne"!  rr>  safety   i.  uck, 

n'  I  not  be  done 

■  he  could  not  make 
It  because  the  water  of  a  raging  torrent  he 
h  id  to  ford  to  get  to  the  wounded  paratroop- 
ers was  too  deep.  Private  Marsh  replied: 
"Well,  there's  dirt  underneath  aln  t  there?" 
and  be  rrrrrd«-d  tn  ford  It. 

■".  he  drove  his  tnirk 
t;  hubs  of  the  wheels 

tc  get  to  the  wounded  men.  On  the  return 
trip,  he  tried  another  route,  but  it  turned 
out  to  b3  Just  as  bad.  He  had  to  dig  his 
truck  out  of  the  muck  and  mire  again  and 
a^rain.  For  30  minutes  during  the  trip,  the 
Germans  were  trying  to  get  him  and  his 
truck  with  heavy  mortar  and  artillery  fire 

Another  hero  of  the  Ninety-second  Division 
w»s  Sfcord  Lr  Vernon  J.  Baker,  of  Chey- 
e  le  platoon  leader      He  won 

tt  a  Service  Cross  for  the  brav- 

ery he  exhibited  in  action  on  2  days.  April 
5  und  6.  1945,  near  Viareggio.  luly.  The  ci- 
tation reads: 

■'Second  Lieutenant  Baker  demonstrated 
outstanding  courage  and  leadership  m  de- 
»■  ons,  pers  nnel,  jind 

e'  comp.iiiy  s     attack 

a  roni^iy    entrenched    enemy    In 

n:  >    terrain. 

"When  his  company  was  stopped  by  the 
ci*^ ■■•-"' ■•""'?  -ire  from  several  mach"  ■  — -. 
e;  s.   he   crawled    to  one   \ 

anu  v!    it.    killing    three    Cii'rr.'..i:is 

Cont  :v.;i:d.   he  attacked  an  enemv 

c'  N-  and  killed  Its  two  cc 

.i.d  of  one  of  his  mt 
end  Lieutenant  Baker  attacked  two  more 
machine-gun  nests,  killing  or  wounding  the 
four  enemy  soldiers  occupying  these  poel- 
tlons.  He  then  covered  the  evacuattpn  of 
the  wounded  personnel  of  his  comp.iny  by 


occupying  an  exposed  position  r>nd  drawing 
the  enemy's  fire. 

"On  the  following  night  Second  Lieutenant 
Baker  voluntarily  led  a  battalion  advance 
through  enemy  mine  fields  and  heavy  fire  " 
toward  the  division  objective.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant Baker's  fighting  spirit  and  daring 
leadership  were  an  Inspiration  to  his  men 
and  exemplify  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
armed  forces." 

One  of  the  officers  of  the  Ninety-second  Di- 
vision awarded  posthumously  the  Silver  Star 
for  gallantry  In  action  was  Capt  Charles  F. 
Gandy.  Jr..  of  Washington,  D.  C  On  October 
12.  1944.  Captain  Gandy  was  ordered  to  de- 
ploy bis  company  in  reinforcement  of  an- 
other company  In  position  on  difficult  moun- 
tainous terrain.     His  citation  states: 

•'He  personally  led  his  company  out  In 
bread  daylight  and.  firough  further  recon- 
naissance and  by  personal  example  and  lead- 
ership, succeeded  in  getting  his  entire  com- 
pany acroM  •  canal,  with  an  abrupt  12-fo<it 
wall.  This  was  accomplished  tn  ram  and 
under  extremely  heavy  enemy  fire. 

"Halting  th"  company  at  Its  Intermediate 
objective.  Captain  Gandy  went  forward  alone 
to  reconnolter  the  route  of  the  next  move- 
ment. While  engaged  In  this  activity,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  enemy  innchlne-gun 
fire.  His  outstanding  gallantry  and  leader- 
ship In  combat  exemplifies  the  heroic  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  Army." 

Lt.  Theodore  O  Smith,  aged  24  years,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Italy  on  February  11.  1945. 
1  month  after  he  had  been  awarded  the  S:Iver 
Star  for  his  bravery  tn  leading  a  small  patrol 
on  a  mission  that  netted  the  Americans  two 
Nazi  prisoners  and  four  enemy  dead.  Ac- 
cording to  the  citation.  Lieutenant  Smith  led 
his  14-man  patrol  2  miles  across  a  mined  are.! 
through  enemy  lines  to  climb  up  a  mountain 
where  the  enemy  was  holding  out 

Risking  his  life  to  lead  the  mission,  his 
nctun  m.idc  It  possible  for  the  Americans  to 
accomplish  their  objective  and  capture  a 
strategically  important  point  on  the  Fifth 
Army  front  Lieutenant  Smith  was  a  native 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Dunbar  High  School  and  received 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  frrm  Howard 
University,  where  he  was  a  captain  In  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

First  Lt.  John  M.  Madison  was  posthu- 
mcU3ly  awarded  the  Stiver  Star  for  gallantry 
In  action  with  the  Ninety -second  Division  in 
Italy  on  February  8  and  10.  1945.  The  first 
1  he  was  cited  occurred  after 
1.  .         t  taken  Its  objective  again.st 

light  enemy  resistance.  Immediately  af tei - 
wards  the  enemy  subjected  the  position  to 
terrific  artillery  and  mortar  fire  which  killed 
or  wounded  all  officers  except  Lleutenat.t 
Madison. 

•'Extremely  he  .  s  and  the  loss  of 

leadership  disori.  eompany.  and  .t 

sotight  to  withdraw.'  the  citation  said. 
"First  Lieutenant  Madison  quickly  gathered 
the  remaining  15  men.  and  regardless  of  cor- 
tlnulng  enemy  fire  put  them  Into  positlcts 
to  hold 'the  hill  By  sheer  personal  courage 
and  disregard  for  bis  own  life.  First  Lleuter  - 
ant  Madison  Inspired  his  men  to  repel  thr«e 
separate  enemy  <  ittacks  aimed  exclu- 

sively at  their  r  He  withdrew  only 

upon  orders.  Two  days  later  he  captured 
seven  enemy  soldiers  while  leading  his  con-- 
pany  in  an  attack  routed  through  an  exter  - 
£ive  unmarked  mine  field." 

Killed  in  subsequent  action 
Lieutenant  Madison  was  killed  In  subse- 
quent  action  wtth  the  Ninety-second  Dlv.- 
slon  on  April  5.  1943. 

.-t  Lt  William  E  Porter,  of  Indianapolis, 
was  also  awarded  the  Silver  Star  for 
gallantry  in  action,  exposed  himself  to  eneay 
arms  while  bis  company  advanced  on  l'.« 
objective  under  a  hall  of  machine-gun  fire. 
With  his  unit  pinned  to  the  ground.  Lieu- 
tenant Porter  succeeded  lu  ellminallug  the 
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machtnc-sun  nest,  killing  the  German  officer 
in  command  and  forcing  the  gun  crew  to 
surrender. 

During  a  patrol  action  Staff  Sgt.  Mansfield 
Mason,  of  Baltimore.  Md..  distinguished  him- 
self by  heroic  conduct  Acting  on  Inlurma- 
tion  that  some  Germans  had  been  seen  to 
enter  a  house  near  a  village,  his  patrol  sur- 
roundee.  the  building  and  effectively  covered 
all  of  its  approaches.  Sergeant  Mafon  then 
crawled  to  within  30  feet  of  the  house  in 
the  face  of  withering  machine-gun  fire.  He 
hurled  three  hand  grenades  Into  the  build- 
ing and  shifted  his  position  slightly.  Out 
walhed  five  Germans,  including  an  officer,  to 
surrender. 

Among  the  Negro  units  operating  outside 
the  Ninety  second  Division  in  Italy  was  a 
Signal  Construction  Battalion,  assigned  to 
the  Fifteenth  Air  Force.  This  batlalion 
cstnbll.<:hed  a  record.  It  installed  and  main- 
tained 2.300  mtles  of  open  wire.  500  miles  of 
field  wire,  and  ICO  miles  of  cable  in  Its  fiist 
4  months  In  Italy 

EiTROFEAN  Theater 

COM  DAT    TaOOPS 

Slightly  under  9  percent  of  the  259.173 
Negro  trcHjps  reported  In  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations  on  May  15.  1  week 
after  VE-day.  belonged  to  combat  oiganl- 
zatlons. 

Twenty-two  Negro  combat  units  partici- 
pated In  the  operations  of  the  American  Ex- 
prditlonary  Forces  against  the  Wehrmacht. 
The^e  were:  The  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty- 
third  Three  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth.  Three 
Hundred  and  Fiftieth.  Three  Hundred  and 
Fifty-first.  Five  Hundred  and  Seventv-eiphth. 
Six  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth.  Seven  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-seventh.  Nine  Hundred  and 
Sixty-ninth,  and  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
ninth  Field  Artillery  Battalions;  Four  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty-second  Antiaircraft  Artillery 
Battalion:  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty -flnst 
and  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Tank 
Battalions:  Six  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  and 
Eight  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Tank 
Destroyer  Battalions:  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty-third.  One  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
fourth,  Sixteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-fifth. 
Sixteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth.  Sixteen 
Hundred  and  Ninety-seventh.  Sixteen  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-eighth.  Sixteen  Hundred  and 
Ninety-ninth,  and  Seventeen  Hundredth 
Engineer  Combat  Battalions 

The  Three  Hundred  and  Twentieth  Bar- 
rage Balloon  Battalion  was  the  only  Negro 
combat  unit  to  take  part  in  the  Initial  land- 
ings on  the  Normandy  coast  on  June  6. 
Classified  as  an  antiaircraft  organization.  It 
r.-as  the  only  American  unit  of  Its  type  In 
Europe  but  was  trarisferrcd  from  the  theater 
before  the  end  of  th?  war. 

Men  from  the  Three  Hundred  and  Twen- 
tieth Barrage  Balloon  Battalion  waded  ashore 
In  the  early  hours  of  D-day,  struggling  with 
their  "flying  beer  bottles"  which  they  had 
brought  across  the  channel  on  LSI's  and 
LSTs  on  the  first  assault  waves.  They 
brought  their  balloons  to  the  shoreline,  dug 
In  with  Infantrymen  of  the  First  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Divisions,  and  proceeded  under  fierce 
e.  em;  fire  to  erect  a  protective  curtain  of 
silver  barrage  balloons  that  proved  highly 
effective  In  combating  strafing  German  air- 
craft. 

Negro  artillerymen  of  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Thirty-third  Field  Artillery  Battalion 
landed  their  155-mlllimeter  howitzers  in 
Normandy  on  D  plus  10  and  went  into  action 
Fhortly  afterward  as  a  unit  of  the  Eighth 
Corps.  Their  first  mission  was  to  fire  in 
support  of  the  Ninetieth  Infantry  Division 
and  take  part  In  the  bloody  battles  at  St. 
Jores.  Lessay.  Hill  95.  and  Hill  122  In  the 
Foret  de  Monte  Castret. 

This  unit  swept  through  the  Avranches 
corridor  with  the  Third  Army  and  did  con- 
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slderable  firing  In  Brltt.inny  at  St.  Malo  and 
Brest  When  the  German  counteroffensive 
In  the  Ardennes  began,  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Thirty-third  had  batteries  staggered  In 
Belgium  and  across  the  German  border  near 
Schoenberg. 

LOSSES   SEVERE 

Along  with  United  States  units  like  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixth  and  Tw  nty-elghth 
Infantry  Divisions,  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Thirty-third  Field  Artillery  received  the  full 
fury  of  the  spearhead  thrust  of  Von  Rund- 
stedt's  attack  at  the  point  of  impact.  Losses 
In  men  and  equipment  were  severe.  The 
battalion  comtnander  wa:-  captured  and  most 
of  two  gun  batteries  were  casualties 

Survivors  of  this  action  and  recently  liber- 
ated prisoners  captured  during  the  fight  told 
of  stubborn  resistance  and  examples  of  high 
courage  by  the  artillerymen  that  prolonged 
the  battle  after  large  group:  of  men  had  been 
surrounded. 

"We  took  our  toll  of  Germans  before  we 
went  down,  either  because  we  ran  out  of 
ammunition  or  t>ecause  some  of  us  were 
hopelessly  cut  off."  reported  one  Negro 
RAMP  of  the  unit,  shortly  before  sailing  for 
the  United  States  from  Le  Havre. 

The  Nine  Hundred  and  Sixty-ninth  Field 
Artillery  Battalion,  another  medium  how- 
itzer outfit,  was  the  only  Negro  artillery  unit 
in  Europe  to  receive  a  Presidential  Distin- 
guished Unit  Citation.  It  had  fought 
through  the  Normandy,  and  northern  France, 
campaigns,  providing  artillery  backing  (or 
IrJfantrymen  of  a  number  of  United  States 
divisions.  When  the  Ardennes  break- 
through started,  the  Nine  Hundred  and  Six- 
ty-ninth received  orders  to  displace  Us  guns 
and  withdraw  In  the  direction  of  Baslogne, 
Belgium. 

It  reached  that  little  city  In  time  to  be 
pressed  Into  service  by  the  acting  com- 
mander of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Air- 
borne Division,  then  Brig.  Gen.  W.  A  Mc- 
Auliffe,  and  to  earn  for  Itself  a  place  In 
American  miUUiry  history  as  one  of  the  units 
making  up  the  gallant  garrison  that  fought 
against  overwhelming  odds  to  save  the  stra- 
tegically vital  rail  and  ro:\d  Junction. 

DIS'nNGUISHED    UNIT   CFTATION 

The  Nine  Hundred  and  Stxty-nlnth  Field 
Artillery  Battalion  received  Its  Distinguished 
Unit  Citation  along  with  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Airborne  Division  and  other  at- 
tached units  which  formed  the  garrison 
that  fought  the  epic  Battle  of  Bastogne. 
The  citation  reads: 

""These  units  distinguished  themselves  In 
combat  against  powerful  and  aggressive 
enemy  forces  composed  of  elements  of  eight 
German  divisions  during  the  period  from 
December  18  to  27.  1944.  by  extraordinary 
heroism  and  gallantry  In  defense  of  the  key 
communications  center  of  Bastogne,  Bel- 
gium. 

"Essential  to  a  large-scale  exploitation  of 
this  break-through  Into  Belgium  and  north- 
ern Luxemburg,  the  enemy  attempted  to 
seize  Bastogne  by  attacking  constantly  and 
savagely  with  the  best  of  his  armor  and  in- 
fantry. Without  benefit  of  prepared  de- 
fenses, facing  almost  overwhelming  odds,  and 
with  very  limited  and  fast-dwindling  sup- 
plies, these  units  maintained  a  high  combat 
morale  and  an  impenetrable  defense,  despite 
extremely  heavy  bombing,  intense  artillery 
fire,  and  constant  attacks  from  infantry  and 
armor  on  all  sides  of  their  completely  cut- 
off and  encircled  position. 

"This  masterful  and  grimly  determined 
defense  denied  the  enemy  even  momentary 
success  In  an  operation  for  which  he  paid 
dearly  in  men,  materiel,  and  eventually 
morale.  The  outstanding  courage  and  re- 
sourcefulness and  undaunted  determination 
of  this  gallant  force  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  service." 


riaST  ROUND  ACROSS  RHINl 

The  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-seventh 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  was  the  only  Negro 
4.5-lnch  gun  unit  In  the  ETO  and  fought 
with  the  Ninth  Army.  One  distinction 
claimed  by  the  Seven  Hundredth  and 
Seventy-seventh  is  that  It  fired  the  first 
American  artillery  round  across  the  Rhine 
River  near  Munchen-Gladbach. 

Other  vetc.an  ETO  Negro  artillery  units 
were  the  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  which  fired  its  8- 
inch  howitzers  from  lower  Normandy  to  Cen- 
tral Germany,  and  the  Five  Hundred  and 
Seventy-eighth,  another  8-inch  howitzer  unit 
that  helped  to  stem  the  Nazi  tide  In  the 
Ardennes  In  December  and  January 

In  early  November  the  Seven  Hundred  and 
Sl:*y-flrst  Tank  Battalion,  commanded  by 
Lt.  Col.  Paul  L  Bates,  of  Boonton.  N.  J . 
was  committed  as  attached  armor  of  the 
Twenty-sixih  Infantry  Division  in  the  Third 
United  States  Army,  becoming  the  first  Negro 
tank  unit  to  go  into  action 

The  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-first  fought 
In  six  European  countries — France,  Holland, 
Belgium.  Luxembourg.  Germany,  and  Atis- 
trla — and  was  at  various  times  attached  to 
the  Third.  Seventh,  and  Ninth  United  States 
Armies.  During  these  campaigns  the  battal- 
ion furnished  tank  support  fo  the  Twenty- 
sixth.  Seventy-first.  Eighty-seventh.  Seventy- 
ninth.  One  Hundred  and  Third  Infantry  Divi- 
sions, and  the  Seventeen!  i  Airborne  Division 
during  tho  Battle  of  the  Eu'ge. 

EiQht  enlisted  men  of  the  unit  won  bat- 
tlefield commitflons.  Decorations  Included 
40  Bronze  Stars,  8  Silver  Stars.  3  of  them 
posthumously   awarded. 

These  Negro  tankers  spearheaded  the  fa- 
mous "Task  Force  Rhine. '  which  crashed 
through  the  rugged  mountain  defen&es  of 
the  Siegfried  line  In  the  Nieder  Schletten- 
bach-Reisdorf-Klingenmunster  area  Task 
Force  Rhine  consisted  of  the  Seven  Hundred 
and  Sixty-first  Tank  Battalion,  the  Second 
Battalion  cf  the  One  Hundred  and  Third  In- 
fantry Division's  Four  Hundred  and  Ninth 
Regiment,  a  detachment  of  combat  engineers, 
and  a  recon  platoon  from  the  Six  Hundred 
and  Fourteenth  Tank  Destroyer  Battalion,  a 
Negro  outfit  In  3  days  the  tafk  force  opened 
up  a  big  hole  In  the  Siegfried  defenses 
through  which  passed  the  Fourteenth  Ar- 
mored Division  on  March  24. 

Another  Negro  tank  unit,  the  Seven  Hun- 
dred and  Eighty-fourth,  arrived  in  Europe  In 
time  to  assist  the  Thirty-fifth  Infantrv  Di- 
vision in  crossing  both  the  Roer  and  Rhine 
Rivers  and  the  subsequent  fighting  that  fol- 
lowed these  crossings 

itOST    BRILUANT    RECORD 

Probably  no  other  Negro  combat  unit  In 
Europe  achieved  as  brilliant  a  record,  both 
in  terms  of  consistently  outstanding  per- 
formance In  battle  and  excellence  of  morale, 
as  did  the  Six  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Tank 
Destroyer  Battalion  Commanded  by  Lt  Col. 
Frank  S.  Prltchard,  a  white  officer  from  Lans- 
ing, Mich.,  the  unit  was  mainly  ofOcered  by 
Negroes. 

The  unit  moved  into  position  with  the 
Ninety-fifth  Infantry  Division  In  front  of 
Metz  In  November,  but  soon  after  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  In- 
fantry Division  of  the  Seventh  Army,  where 
It  remained  as  attached  tank-destroyer  sup- 
port until  the  end  of  the  war. 

For  "outstanding  performance  of  duty  In 
action  against  the  enemy"  at  Cllmbach, 
France,  on  December  14,  1944.  the  third  pla- 
toon of  company  C  of  the  Six  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Tank  Dastrcyer  Battalion  re- 
ceived a  Distinguished  Unit  Citation.  The 
citation  lUelf  tells  graphically  the  grim, 
heroic  nature  of  the  action : 

"The  third  plattxjn  was  an  element  of  a 
task  force  whose  mission  was  to  storm  and 
capture  the  strategically  Important  town  of 
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Che   Third   Platoon   moved   Into  post- 
commander  and  several  men   were 
Undeterred  by  heavy  enemy  small 
paortar   and   artillery    fire,   which   was 
directed    against    their    position, 
of  the  Third  Platoon  valiantly  set 
r  3-inrh  guns  and  delivered  accurate 
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re  knocked  out;  nevertheless,  the  re- 
crew  members  heroically  assisted  In 
toifdlng  and  firing  of  the  other  guns.     At 
he  ght  of  the  battle,  enemy  Infantry  con- 
on  the  position  from  the  surrounding 
threatening  to  wipe  cut  the  platoon  a 
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"While  a  few  members  of  the  gun  crews 

remalr  ed     firing    the    3-lnch    guns,    othera 

inqd  machine  gun-t  and  individual  weap- 

ng  down   a  devastating   curtain   of 

1  Ach  Indicted  numerous  casualties  on 

my  and  successfully  repulsed  the  at- 

Durlng     the    QgM    an     ammunition 

e  developed,  and  gun  crews  were  re- 

to  akelPton  size,  one  man  loading.  alm> 

d  firing,  while  the  other  men  repeat'r 

veled  a  distance  of  50  yards  through 

of    mortar    and    small    arms    fire,    to 

shells   from   a  half-track   a^lch    had 

et  on   fire   by   a   direct   bit   from   an 

mortar  shell. 

leaa  of  pcaalble  Injury,  men  continu- 
!xpoaed  themselves  to  enemy  flre  to 
first  aid  to  the  wounded  In  this  en- 
nt.  fflthrugh  the  plat<xin  suffered  over 
60  perj-ent  casualties  and  !ost  considerable 
natfrltl.  its  valorous  conduct,  in  the  face 
o;  ovei  whelming  odds  enabled  the  task  force 
to  cap  ore  Its  objective. 

"Thi  grim  determination,  the  Indomitable 
flghtlrg  spirit  and  the  esprit  de  corps  dis- 
played by  all  members  of  the  Third  Platoon 
tvflwt  the  highest  traditions  of  the  armed 
of   the   United   States." 
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IMTANTaT 

I^cember  1944  several  thousand  Negro 

answered  a  general  appeal  for  vclun- 

for     training     as     Infantry     riflemen. 

500   volunteers  from  Negro  units  of 

Zone    were    trained    at    a 

forces  reinforcement  command  depot 

.  France,  and  committed  to  action 

ntry  and  armored  divisions  of  the 

Seventh   Armies  as  assigned   pla- 

nd  companies 

letting  of  a  quota  for  these  Negro  In- 
en  re«iulted  In  the  rejection  of  nearly 
c^her  Negro  GIs  »hi    wanted  to  flght 
front 

■tory  carried  In  its  Paris  edition  on 

19.  the  Stars  and  Stripes  announced 

In  the  line  of  Negro  Infantry- 

sald-  "Long  contemplated,  the  plan 

white  and  colored  doughboys  in 

units  was  launched   not  as  an   ex- 

In  race  relations  but  aa  an  answer 

tht  needs  of  the  militarv-  situation 

requests  by  Negro  service  troops 

opportunity  to  get   into  the  war  as 

men  ** 

men   gave  many   reasons   for   having 

<ered.     Some   were  sick   and    tired   of 

-echelon    activity.     Many    went    in 

stlc    reasons,    determined    to    dls- 

myth  that  Negroes  are  poor  combat 

and  lacking  in  courage. 

P:c   Leroy   W.   Kemp,  from   Atlantic 

J  :  "We're  all  in  this  thing  together 

and    Negro    Americans    in    the 

nies — and  that's  how  it  should 

*a  why  I  volunteered      Uost  Negro 

m  service  units.    We've  been  giving 
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•  lot  of  sweat.    Now,  I  think,  we'll  mix  som* 
blood  with  it  " 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  these  men 
gave  an  extraordinarily  One  account  of  them- 
selves In  combat,  captured  and  killed  hun- 
dreds of  Germans,  earned  many  decorations 
for  front-line  heroism,  and  won  praise  and 
respect  from  their  white  fellow  infantrymen. 

Negro  rifle  platoons  fought  with  the  First. 
Second.  Eighth.  Ninth.  Sixty-ninth.  Seventy- 
eighth.  Ninety-ninth,  and  One  Hundred  and 
Fourth  Infantry  Divutons  of  the  First  Army, 
and  Negro  companies  joined  armored  Infan- 
Uy  battalions  of  the  Twelfth  and  Fourteenth 
Armorefl  Divisions. 

"If  comments  of  white  personnel  ot  these 
divisions  are  any  ir.dlcation.  the  planpf  mix- 
ing white  and  colored  troops  in  fighting 
uniU.  a  departure  from  previous  United 
States  Army  practice,  is  operating  success- 
fully "  a  Stars  and  Stripes  sUtT  writer  re- 
ported in  an  article  in  the  papers  April  6 
issue 

nUXNDLT    WXIXOMC    XvnTWHKRr 

Negro  reinforcements  reported  a  sincere, 
friendly  welcome  everywhere  They  also 
spoke  of  excellent  relations  with  their  white 
fellow-doughs,  of  the  making  of  inter-racial 
friendahips. 

One  company  commanders  comment  waa 
typical.  "The  integration  of  the  Negro  pla- 
toon into  this  unit  was  accomplished  quickly 
and    quietly.     There  was   no  problem  " 

In  its  first  action  the  Negro  platoon  of 
K  Company  of  the  Three  Hundred  Ninety- 
fourth  Infantry  Reitlment  of  the  Ninety- 
ninth  Division,  led  an  attack  on  the  town  of 
Honnlngen  acroaa  the  Rhine  River,  cleared 
one-fourth  of  It  and  captured  over  250 
prisoner?. 

Another  platoon  with  E  Company  of  the 
TJiree  Hundred  Ninety-third  Regiment  of 
the  same  division  got  its  baptism  of  flre  on 
March  25  when  it  attacked  German  positions 
near  Jahrfeld.  Germany  Employing  march- 
ing Ore.  they  advanced,  routing  the  Ger- 
man*, knocking  out  a  Mark  IV  tank  and  a 
flak  wagon,  killing  48  of  the  enemv  and 
capturing  60  These  men  gained  their  ob- 
Jcnive    Hill  373. 

The  Negro  platoon  of  Company  G  of  the 
T-*o  Hundred  Seventy-third  Infantry  Regi- 
ment helped  the  Sixty-ninth  Infantry  Di- 
vision to  become  the  first  American  unit  to 
make  contact  with  the  Russian  forces  Dur- 
ing the  platoon's  first  combat  actiop  at 
Hann  Munden.  Staff  Sergeant  Ames  Shipper, 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  took  U8  prisoners  from 

•  bam. 

ThU  platoon  was  later  attached  to  the  ^ 
Ninth  Armored  Division's  Combat  Command/ 
A  for  the  drive  across  the  German  plains 
to  the  Mulde  River.  This  plat<x)n  helped 
In  the  capture  of  Falkenharst.  Wersenfeld. 
ahd  a  number  of  other  German  towns  during 
this  drive. 

On  VE-day.  May  8.  a  group  from  the 
Negro  platoon  led  by  Lt.  H  C.  Hind.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  and  Staff  Sgt.  Elmans  Sharks, 
Washington.  D  C.  crossed  the  Elbe  River, 
met  Russian  troops  and  held  a  victory  cele- 
bration It  was  the  first  time  that  these 
RiiEsians  had  seen  American  Negroes  and 
th»y  exchanged  stories  and  souvenirs  and 
had  a  victory  feast. 

Sgt.  Edgar  E.  Zeno.  a  member  of  the  Nt^ro 
platoon  of  O  Company  of  the  Thirty-ninth 
Infantry  Regiment  of  the  Ninth  Infantry 
Division,  received  the  Silver  Star  for  "gal- 
lantry in  action  against  the  enemy."  Near 
Siedllnghausen,  Germany,  Zenos  company 
met  heavy  enemy  machine-gun  flre.  Zeno 
worked  his  way  across  open  terrain,  armed 
with  a  BAR.  firing  all  the  while 

Twenty-flve  yards  from  the  machine-gun 
position,  he  hurled  a  hand  grenade  and 
rushed  the  emplacement.  His  action  led  to 
the  capture  of  the  machine-gun  position, 
during  which  he  killed  7  Germans,  wounded 


3.   and   enabled  bla   unit   to  take   60.  more 
prisoners. 

ANOTHEK   SILVn   STAX 

Another  Silver  Star  recipient  was  Pfc  June 
Jefferson.  Jr  ,  of  Company  A.  Pour  Hundre<t 
and  Fourteenth  Infantry  Regiment  of  the 
One  Hundred  jnd  Fourth  Infantry  Division. 
The  award  citation  stated: 

"When  an  enemy  tank  crashed  through  a 
road  block  and  entered  a  recently  captured 
town.  Private  Jefferson  voluntarily  and  at 
great  risk  of  his  life,  crossed  oF>en.  ftre-swept 
terrain  in  the  face  of  direct  flre  from  the 
tank,  made  his  way  to  the  house  where  the 
tank  Kms  located,  and  dropped  incendiary 
and  fragmentation  grenades  Into  the  ope:i 
turret  of  the  tank,  causing  It  to  catch  flre. 

"As  the  crew  emerged,  he  killed  them  with 
his  rifle.  He  then  returned  to  his  position 
and  quickly  organized  an  assault  on  the 
enemy  riflemen  who  were  supporting  the 
tank,  killing,  wounding  or  capturing  all  cf 
the  enemy  infantrymen." 

One  of  the  flnest  tributes  paid  these 
vclunteer  Infantrymen  came  from  Brig  Gen. 
Charles  T  Lanham.  assistant  commander  ft 
the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Infantry  Divi- 
sion, following  the  presentation  of  combat 
decoration."  of  11  of  the  men 

"I  have  never  seen  any  soldiers  who  ha^e 
performed  better  In  combat  than  you."  Oen* 
eral  Lanham  told  the  Negro  doughbtys. 

SIGNAL    CORPS 

During  the  campaign  against  the  German 
Army  in  Europe.  5.600  Negro  Signal  Corps 
troops  belonging  to  20  signal  unlU  partlc- 
pated  in  the  vUhJ  battle  of  communications. 

These  Negro  trocpa  worked  In  two  main 
types  of  Signal  Corps  units— light  and  hea^y 
signal  construction  baiullons  and  companies. 

Negro  units  that  participated  In  various 
camp-iigns  were  the  Twenty-fifth.  Tv.ent}- 
ninth.  Thirty-seventh.  Fortieth.  Forty-first, 
Forty-second,  Forty-third,  and  Forty-fourtli 
Signal  Construction  Battalions,  and  the  T*o 
Hundred  and  Fifty-eighth,  Two  Hundred  ard 
Fifty-ninth.  Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-flrst. 
Two  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh.  Two  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty -eighth.  Two  Hundred  and 
Sixty-ninth,  Two  Hundred  and  SeventieDi. 
Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth,  Five  Hui  - 
dred  and  Thirty-fourth.  Five  Hundred  and 
Thirty-fifth.  Five  Hundred  and  Thirty-sev- 
enth, and  Four  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth 
Signal  Construction  Companies. 

Negroes  comprised  7'a  percent  of  the  toU.I 
Signal  Corps  personnel  in  the  European 
theater. 

Several  of  these  units  made  communica- 
tions history.  Negro  signal  outfits  laid  wire 
from  the  hedgerowed  fields  of  Normand  •. 
across  France,  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium 
daep  Into  Germany 

V  A  recent  estimate  of  communications  wire 
p«  m  by  Negro  troops  released  by  Communi- 
cations Zone  Headquarters  included  these  flc- 
ures:  Over  10.000  miles  of  open  wire  set  up 
over  500  miles  of  fleld  wire,  and  over  500  milts 
of  rubber  and  lead  spiral  4  cable. 

The  Twenty-ninth  Signal  Construction 
Battalion  arrived  In  Prance  on  D  plus  9  ana 
10  lu  flrst  major  mission— rehabilitation 
of  the  Chef  du  Pont-Valognes  railroad  pole 
line,  was  accomplished  In  the  face  of  enemy 
snipers,  mines,  and  artillery  fire. 

Aftfr  this  the  Twenty-ninth  moved  into 
Carentan  on  June  22.  shortlv  after  the  town 
had  been  liberated  by  United  States  forces, 
and  repaired  damaged  telephone  lines  fre- 
quently under  heavy  German  artillery  fire. 

Another  Negro  Signal  Corps  unit— the 
Forty-first  Signal  Construction  Battalion- 
arrived  on  the  Coqtinent  on  D  plus  20  ani 
was  assigned  to  the  rehabilitation  of  damagei 
French  lines.  The  first  line  started  at  Va- 
lognes.  Normandy,  and  ran  into  Cherbourg, 
where  the  Forty-first  signal  men  worked  be- 
fore the  city  was  completely  cleared  of  enemy 
resistance. 
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The  unit  set  up  about  200  miles  of  open- 
wire  pole  lines  and  40  miles  of  underground 
lead-covered  cable.  This  latter  Is  reported  to 
be  the  longest  underground  cable  laid  In 
Europe  by  any  one  signal  unit.  The  Forty- 
first  also  installed  the  communications  sys- 
tem for  the  Continental  headquarters  of 
Communications  Zone  during  the  Normandy 
campaign,  and  assisted  with  the  installation 
of  communications  for  the  first  SHAEF  con- 
tinental command  post. 

The  Forty-first  Signal  Construction  Bat- 
talion was  officially  comntendcd  for  its  work 
In  Normandy  by  MaJ.  Gen.  W.  S.  Rurabough. 
chief  signal  olBcer  of  the  ETO.  who  said: 
"This  Is  to  commend  the  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Forty-first  Signal  Construc- 
tion Battalion  upon  the  construction  work 
In  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
headquarters  Communications  Zone  signal 
system.  The  work  was  done  at  high  speed, 
and  the  men  worked  far  in  excess  of  their 
normal  working  schedule  to  accomplish  their 
Job." 

CHEMICAL    WARFARE 

Chemical  Warfare  Service  headquarters  In 
the  European  theater  of  operations  has  dis- 
closed that  of  the  9.500  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  troops  in  the  theater  on  VE-day, 
2.442  of  these  were  Negro  enlisted  men  and 
officers.  Other  Negro  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice units  were  the  three  chemical  decontami- 
nation companies,  the  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty- 
second,  and  Thirty-fourth. 

All  of  the  smoke-generator  units  were  not 
used  in  their  primary  function  of  manufac- 
turing artificial  fog.  several  being  diverted 
to  trucking  operations  under  Transportation 
Corps  supervision. 

The  record  showf  that  the  smoke-genera- 
tor companies  which  saw  action  performed 
excellently,  often  under  heavy  enemy  flre, 
winning  praise  from  Infantry  conmnanders 
and  chemical  officers. 

The  Eighty-fourth  Chemical  Smoke  Gener- 
ator Company  arrived  in  France  on  D-plus-1, 
but  did  not  engage  in  smoking  operations 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Normandy  cam- 
paign. Its  first  important  combat  test  came 
when  it  was  attached  to  the  Fifth  Infantry 
Division  in  the  latter  part  of  Sepember  1944. 
The  Fifth  Division  was  In  the  Moselle  River 
Valley  region  and  meeting  severe  Gernyan 
resistance  there.  The  Eighty-fourth  pro- 
vided smoke  for  the  screening  of  brldge- 
bullding  operations  across  the  river  and  ma- 
terially assisted  in  the  winning  of  the  first 
major  United  States  bridgehead  east  of  the 
Moselle  In  that  part  of  the  valley. 

There  were  casualties  among  the  smoke 
men  and  a  number  of  them  distineuished 
themselves  by  gallantry  under  observed 
enemy  artillery  fire. 

After  watching  men  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
perform  under  flre  during  this  action,  the 
commander  of  the  Tenth  Infantry  Regiment 
told  them:  "If  I  could,  I  would  award  the 
combat  infantryman  badge  to  all  of  you." 

Some  Idea  of  the  difficulties  encountered 
during  the  Moselle  operations  can  be  ob- 
tained from  reading  the  company  operations 
record.  The  report  covering  the  period 
November  12  to  November  18  has  the  follow- 
ing facts  recorded  concerning  the  smoking 
of  the  Moselle  crossing  at  Ancerville. 

'Artillery  fire  was  continuous  over  the  en- 
tire area  on  November  15.  At  approximately 
1200  on  November  16,  artillery  fire  at  posi- 
tions 1,  2,  and  3  and  on  the  surrounding 
roads  made  It  Impossible  to  bring  supplies 
to  these  generator  positions.  Two  trucks 
and  one  generator  were  hit  by  shrapnel." 

Another  Negro  unit,  the  Seventy-fourth 
Chemical  Smoke  Generator  Company,  made 
smoke  to  cover  the  Ninth  Army's  crossing  of 
the  Roer  River  in  February.  It  was  attached 
to  the  Eighty-fourth  Infantry  Division  lor 
the   attack  across   the   Roer. 

The  division  G-3  reported  that  the  com- 
pany had  completed  Its  mission  "in  an  ex- 
cellent manner."     The  G-2  of  the  division 


also  reported  that  300  enemy  artillery  rounds 
landed  In  Linnich,  Germany,  In  5  minutes  on 
February  22  while  the  Seventy-fourth  was 
working  there. 

One  of  the  greatest  artificial  fogs  In  mili- 
tary history  was  created  In  December  1944  by 
the  all-Negro  One  Hundred  Sixty-first  Smoke 
Generator  Company  when  It  shrouded  the 
upper  Saar  River  Valley  with  a  dense  cloud 
of  fog  that  completely  obscured  the  move- 
ments of  one  entire  division,  the  Ninetieth 
Infantry  Division. 

The  Ninetieth  Division  was  effectively  con- 
cealed for  nearly  2  weeks.  It  is  reported,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  entire  division  crossed  the 
Saar,  established  a  bridgehead,  wiped  out 
260  pillboxes,  wrecked  a  portion  of  the  Sieg- 
fried Line  and  killed  hundreds  of  enemy 
soldiers. 

During  this  operation  the  One  Hundred 
Sixty-first  fed  146,000  gallons  of  oil  Into  their 
M2    smoke   generators. 

The  One  Hundred  Sixty-third  Chemical 
Smoke  Generator  Company  was  assigned  to 
the  Job  of  screening  the  crossing  of  the 
Neckar  River  at  Hellbronn,  Germany,  by  the 
One  Hundredth  Infantry  Division  of  the 
Seventh  Army.  The  mission  was  success- 
fully  accomplished. 

A  report  of  the  operation  states  simply: 
"Hostile  artillery  and  rocket  fire  was  Intense." 

This  unit  also  assisted  In  screening  the 
crossing  of  the  Rhine  River  at  Speyer,  Ger- 
many, on  March  25  and  26,  in  support  of 
advance  elements  of  the  Seventy-first  Infan- 
try Division.  Its  mission  was  to  support  the 
division's  river  crossing  and  to  divert  the 
enemy's  attention  from  the  site  of  the  major 
river-crossing  operation  which  was  to  take 
In  another  location. 

Negro  chemical  smoke  generator  compa- 
nies that  operated  on  the  Continent  between 
D-day  and  VE-day  were;  The  Eighty-first, 
Eighty-second.  Eighty-third.  Eighty-fourth, 
Elghty-flfth,  Eighty-sixth,  Eighty-seventh, 
Seventy-fourth,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
flrst,  One  Hundred  and  Sixty -second,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-third,  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-fourth.  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth, 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh,  and  One 
Hundred  and  Sevcnty-flrst  Chemical  Smoke 
Generator  Companies. 

Other  Negro  units  in  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  were  the  Twenty-fifth,  Thirty -second, 
and  Thirty-fourth  Chemical  Decontamina- 
tion Companies. 

ORDNANCE 

Of  the  6,000.000  tons  of  ammunition 
handled  by  ordnance  ammunition  companies 
on  the  Continent  between  D-day  and  VE-day, 
more  than  4,500.000  tons  passed  through  the 
hands  of  Negro  ordnancemen  MaJ.  Gen. 
Henry  B.  Sayler.  chief  ordnance  officer  of 
the  ETO,  said  recently. 

In  releasing  the  figures  on  the  amount  ot 
ammunition  made  available  for  use  by 
United  States  fighting  men.  General  S^iyler 
paid  high  tribute  to  the  14.323  Negro  enlisted 
men  who  accounted  for  11  percent  of  the 
total  ordnance  personnel  on  the  Continent. 

"Not  only  did  these  Negro  troops  'pass  the 
ammunition,"  "  said  General  Sayler,  "but  on 
numerous  occasions  many  of  them  fought 
the  Germans,  participated  In  patrols,  and 
took  prisoners  " 

The  forward  ammunition  supply  points 
operated  by  these  Negro  ordnancemen  were 
the  retail  source  for  all  t3rpes  of  ammunition, 
bullets,  shells,  fuses,  and  propelling  charges, 
served  directly  to  Infantry,  artillery,  and 
armored  units.  As  such,  these  ammunition 
supply  points  were  behind  the  front  lines 
and  on  several  occasions,  in  front  of  them, 
especially  during  periods  of  fluid  fronts. 

One  ammunition  company,  the  Six  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-sixth,  although  It  had 
moved  into  Its  new  location,  was  unable 
to  operate  until  the  Infantry  had  cleared 
the  enemy  artillery  from  a  hill  less  than 
2  miles  away. 


The  peak  of  ammunition  handling  was 
reached  shortly  after  the  Germans  were  re- 
pulsed In  their  Ardennes  break-through 
During  the  period  that  followed,  the  101 
ammunition  companies  received  and  Issued 
24.000  tons  per  day,  or  seven  to  eight  thou- 
sand tons  over  the  average  of  15.000  tons 
per  day  established  In  the  E'lropean  cam- 
paign. 

In  carrying  out  their  mission  of  supplying 
ammunition  to  the  men  behind  the  guns,  the 
Negro  ordnancemen  displayed  courage  time 
and  again.  General  Sayler  declared. 

An  example  cited  by  General  Sayler  was  the 
bravery  demonstrated  by  the  members  of 
the  Six  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Ordnance 
Ammunition  Company  which  unloaded  a 
tralnload  of  white  phosphorous  mortar  shells 
on  December  26,  near  Soissons,  France,  while 
shells  were  exploding  around  them.  Their 
acts  of  heroism  saved  the  French  city  from 
complete  destruction. 

Another  noncombat  Negro  ordnance  am- 
munition company  earned  the  title  of  the 
"Fighting  Fifty-sixth"  when  its  members 
engaged  51  German  SS  troops  near  the  Bel- 
gian border  early  in  September.  When  the 
shooting  was  over,  36  Nazis  were  killed.  3 
wounded,  and  the  rest  taken  prisoner 

Of  the  20  ordnance  motor-vehicle  distrib- 
uting companies  in  the  European  Theater  of 
Operations,  two  of  them  were  manned  by  430 
Negro  ordnancemen.  These  distributing 
companies  furnished  the  combat  troops  with 
armored  vehicles  and  service  troops  with  the 
trucks  necessary  to  keep  the  front-liners  sup- 
plied. 

The  remainder  of  the  Negro  personnel,  165 
In  number,  were  active  In  the  administrative 
divisions  of  battalion  headquarters. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Ne^ro  personnel  formed  2.2  percent  of  the 
total  European  Theater  of  Operation  medical 
service  strength  or  5.482,  a  statement  released 
by  the  office  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operations  disclosed. 

Negro  officers  were  distributed  as  follows: 
Medical  officers.  51:  Dental  Corps,  28;  Med- 
ical Administrative  Corps.  17;  and  Nurse 
Corps,  67.  Sixty-five  of  the  Negro  nurses 
were  attached  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
eighth  Station  Hospital  In  England. 

Working  with  divisions  at  the  front  the 
performance  of  Negro  medics  was  particu- 
larly outstanding. 

The  Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth 
Medical  Battalion  operating  with  the  First 
Army,  carried  more  than  1.200,000  patients  in 
their  ambulances  in  evacuating  wounded  to 
rear  areas. 

Of  the  220.000  patients  hauled  by  the  Five 
Hundred  and  Ninety-second  Ambulance  Com- 
pany only  2  were  lost,  those  being  caused  by 
enemy  action  when  an  ambulaTlce  was  strafed 
by  enemy  aircraft  at  Malmedy  during  the 
German  counteroffensive  last  winter. 

Typical  of  the  heroism  displayed  by  the 
medics  Is  the  story  of  Corp.  Waverly  B.  Wood- 
son, Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  a  medic  of  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Twentieth  Barrage  Balloon  Bat- 
talion. 

At  about  9  30  a.  m.  on  D-day  Corporal 
Woodson  was  wounded  by  shrapnel  when  the 
LBT  in  which  he  was  riding  was  damaged  by 
a  fioatlng  mine  near  the  shore.  The  ship  was 
under  continuous  mortar  and  machine-gun 
flre  and  was  finally  beached. 

Corporal  Woodson,  along  with  three  other 
enlisted  men  and  an  officer,  went  over  the 
side  of  the  LBT  onto  the  beach  where  they 
planned  to  set  up  a  first-aid  station.  The 
shrapnel  wound,  which  he  had  not  noticed, 
was  dressed  by  a  member  of  the  party.  All 
other  participants  said  that  Corporal  Wood- 
son began  caring  for  the  wounded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  group  at  10  a.  m.  and  remained  on 
duty  treating  wounds  ranging  from  bullet 
abrasions  to  Intestinal  wounds  until  relieved 
at  4  p.  m.  the  next  day. 

When  they  were  relieved  Corporal  Woodson 
found  himself  without  bedding  and  started 
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the  beach  to  acqxilre  blankets.  He  was 
by  a  gr(,up  of  soldiers  wfto  had  been 
if  etlng  a  landing  operation  by  a  rrpe  at- 
tache d  to  an  LST  out  In  the  harbor  and 
anch  )red  to  the  beach.  The  rope  had  broken 
and  1  hree  of  the  men  attempting  to  land  had 
been  submerged.  Corporal  Woodson's  Red 
Croai  brassard  attracted  the  soldiers  on  the 
beaci  and  they  called  him  to  a«:9t  In  giving 
artltlclal  respiration,  which  he  did.  The 
th'e*  Joined  their  companions  after  his  treat- 
men  Corporal  Woodson  was  then  sent  to 
the  tiospltal  for  further  treatment  of  his 
wmii  d. 

Fo  IcwlnjT  an  Investigation  by  Lt.  Col  Leon 
J.  Herd,  of  the  Thre^  Hundred  and  Twentieth 
Barrj  tfe   P  '      "allon.   a   recommenda- 

tion   or  .'u  re  award  has  been  made 

for  Qirporal  Woodson. 

coEPs  or  ENdNEiaS 
the  359.173  Negro  troops  In  the  Euro* 
theater  of  operations  as  of  May   15.  a 
more   than  one  In  every  five  was  an 
soldier,    according    to    Information 
by  the  office  of  the  chief  engineer 
European  Theater  of  Operations. 
May  31  there  were  M  000  Negro  engineer 
ed    men.    320    officers,    and    54    warrant 
.  of  a  total  of  337.000  In  the  theater  s 
eer     command.     This     total     Includes 
nel  of  general  service  regiments,  ent?!- 
dump-truck   companies,   engineer  fire- 
units,  aviation  engineer  battalions. 
separate    battalions.      There    were    166 

units  of  all  types. 

urvey  of  Negro  engineer  units  showed 

Negro  engineers  participated   In  all   of 

aln  operations  by  United  States  forces 

continent  which  required  englneer- 

1  rom  D-day  landings  and  t)eachhead  op- 

of  June  ld44.  to  the  conquest  of  the 
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Dump  Truckers 

unit,  the  Five  Hundred  and   Klghty- 

■nglneer     Dump     Truck     Company, 

Undid  on  Omaha  Beach  shortly  after  H-hour 

ine  6  and  worked  continuously  up  until 

kfter  the  crcwaing  and  bridging  of  the 


(if 


\ed 


Five  Hundred  and  Eighty-second  waa 

58  Negro  engineer  dump-truck  units 

BTO  on   May  SI.     This  outfit  came 

on    D-day   with   the    One  Thousand 

Hundred   and   Slx»h    Engineer   Combat 

.   performing   Its  "primary    mission" — 

ig  bridging  equipment  and  ezploelves. 

t    immediately    these    dump    truckers 

ronscripted  to  taxi  combat  personnel  of 

ighty-second    and    One    Hundred    and 

Airborne  Divisions  and  the  Fourth  In- 

Dtvtslon  to  forward  areas. 
'  er  and  Bronze  Stars  were  awarded   to 
1   men  of  the  unit  for  bravery   under 
First  Sgt.  Norman  Day  of  Danville.  111., 
the  Silver  Star  for  heroism  on  the 
where  he  directed  United  States  trafRc 
heavy  shelling.     Day  also  received  the 
Heart   for  wounds    and   the   British 
Service  Medal. 
log  the  Rhine  crossing  operations  the 
Hundred    and   Eighty-second    was   slg- 
tly    well    up    forward    working    as    a 
^    unit,  hauling  crushed  rock  for 
Idlng  operations, 
dtinip  truck  units  worked  all  over 
but  rarely  hit  the  head.     The  Four 
d|-ed   and  Thirty-fourth,  another  Negro 
truck  company  assisted  the  One  Thou- 
ind  Flfty-8l.\th  Port  Construction  and 
Group  In   rehabilitating  the  port  of 
rbburg  In  July   1M4.     They  worked  day 
ifght  on  a  double  shift  basis,  removing 
of  tons  of  debris  that  had  accu- 
from  bombing  and  demolition  work, 
ail  of  the  work  done  by  tbe  engineer  . 
truck  units  was  In  the  rear  areas,  how- 
The   following  excerpt   from  the  unit 
of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
Engineer  Dump  Truck   Company,   a 
unit.  deacrlt>e«  a  front-line  incident: 
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"July  3.  1914.  Pvt.  William  Wright.  Jr., 
wounded  by  enemy  shell  fire  while  on  opera- 
tions delivering  engineer  supplies  to  a  bridge 
site  which  was  under  enemy  fire." 

On  July  20  this  unit  was  given  the  Job  of 
hauling  road-building  material  and  debris 
for  filling  craters  and  building  bridge  ap- 
proaches ahead  of  the  armored  columns 
which  broke  through  the  day  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Lessay  In  Normandy 

The  following  account  of  a  strafing  attack 
on  a  Negro  dump-truck  convoy  near  Fon- 
talnebleau.  France,  was  written  by  one  of  the 
drivers,  and  illustrates  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  men  frequently 
operated  • 

■"The  German  planes  came  In  very  low 
dropping  flares.  Il<^htlng  the  area  as  far  as 
one  could  see.  The  AA  guns  answered  back 
with  steady  streams  of  cross-fire.  The  con- 
voy was  brought  to  a  halt.  The  men  scram- 
bled to  their  guns  and  opened  flre  In  unison 
with  the  ack-ack  barrage. 

"The  accurate  flre  sent  up  by  the  men 
mad»  It  Impenetrable.  The  barrage  con- 
tinue for  what  seemed  an  eternity  before 
all  was  quiet.  The  Germans  had  gone  on 
leaving  the  main  bridge  destroyed,  their  only 
damage.  The  men  descended  from  their  guns 
reluctantly.  After  flndittg  a  new  road  the 
convoy  continued  and  delivered  our  much- 
needed  cargo." 

General  Service  Regiments 

According  to  paragraph  318  of  FM  S-5. 
which  Is  the  Engineer  Field  Manual,  the 
mission  of  an  engineer  general  service  regi- 
ment Is  defined:  "The  engineer  general  serv- 
ice regiment  performs  general  engineer 
work— particularly  that  requiring  most 
skilled  labor— throughout  the  Army  service 
area  and  communications  zone  of  the  theater 
of  operations,  a  general  service  regiment 
•  •  •  Is  capable  of  executing  extensive 
and  permanent  work.' 

This  general  phrasing  of  a  general  service 
regiments  function  provided  sufficient  lati- 
tude for  Negro  general-service  units  to  per- 
form a  wide  variety  of  tasks  on  the  Con- 
tinent, from  erecting  tent  camps  and  weld- 
ing to  repalrlnff  damaged  raU  lines  and  all- 
purpose   excavations. 

By  VE-duy  60  percent  of  all  engineer  gen- 
eral service  regiments  assigned  or  attached 
to  Communications  Z<3ne  were  Negro  units, 
30  out  of  50  reported  on  May  31. 

When  the  Tliree  Hundre  1  and  Fifty-sixth 
Engineer  General  Service  Regiment  moved 
Into  Granville.  France,  four  days  after  the 
German  garrl-son  bad  left.  It  was  given  a  few 
unexLxting  chores  to  do.  One  battalion  was 
assigned  Uo  clearing  and  rehabillt.iting  build- 
ings and  quarters  in  the  city,  removing  debris. 
Wiring,  plumbing,  and  glazing  a  number  of 
three-.story    houses. 

"In  addition."  the  regiment.'d  record  sutes, 
"two  kitchens  were  constructed  and  addi- 
tional latrines  and  washrooms  erected,  show- 
ers installed,  and  an  area  of  some  36.000 
square  feet  graded  and  cleared  ' 

After  doing  this,  the  regiment  went  to 
work  on  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  road 
net  from  Granville  to  Vire  to  Mortaln  and 
Avranches.  and  all  minor  roads,  a  total  of 
245  miles  of  road  net.  The  work  consisted  of 
repairing  bomb  craters  and  holes,  "resurfac- 
ing of  shoulders  and  general  maintenance." 
By  and  large  this  Is  the  kind  of  work  gen- 
eral service  regiments  were  given  to  do.  But 
It  was  precisely  this  work  of  rehabilitation 
and  maintenance  that  helped  to  keep  Com- 
munications Zone  functioning. 

Another  Negro  general -service  regiment, 
the  Ninety-fifth,  arrived  In  France  July  8.' 
It  bad  worked  en  the  Alcan  Highway  to 
Alaska  and  In  Wales.  Its  first  operaUonal 
mission  said;  "Road  construction  and 
maintenance,  debris  clearing  and  street  re- 
construction In  the  Valognes  and  Cherbourg 
areas" 

But  during  this  Job.  mines  and  booby  trap* 
were  encountered   in  hundreds.     They  had 


to  be  removed  and  dcfuzed.  The  regiment 
also  built  during  this  period  a  very  Impor- 
tant traffic  circle  In  the  heart  of  shattered 
Valognes.  Through  that  circle  passed  a  v.ist 
and  vital  flow  of  traffic  between  Cherbovirg 
and  the  beaches,  toward  the  front. 

This  regiment  was  officially  commended  by 
Lt.  Gen.  C.  H.  Lee.  Communications  Zone 
commander  for  Its  work  In  constructing  Com- 
munications Zone  headqiiarters  at  Valognes. 

Another  Job  assigned  to  the  Ninety-fifth 
was  the  rehabilitation  of  a  single  rail  track 
from  Alencon  to  Mortagne,  France  How  tl;e 
Job  was  completed  is  told  in  the  regiment.il 
history: 

"Three  days  were  spent  on  removal  of  ex- 
plosives In  the  yards  at  Mesles-sur-Sarthe 
before  any  hea\7  equipment  could  be  put  t  j 
work.  The  railroad  bridge  at  Bressy-Mangls 
was  damaged  as  a  result  of  enemy  demoli- 
tions, but  the  span  was  not  completely 
dropped  from  the  abutment,  and  a  trestle 
bent  placed  under  the  end  after  Jacking  pro- 
vided suitable  bearing.  The  attempted 
demolition  of  the  trestles  themselves  were 
very  ineffective,  and  they  were  repaired  In 
place  by  welding  and  patching 

"On  September  3  a  test  run  m-as  made  over 
the  line  with  a  locomotive.  On  the  4th  the 
project  was  finished  " 

Another  Negro  general-service  regiment, 
the  Three  Hundred  and  Nlnetv-second.  was 
awarded  the  Meritorious  Service  Unit  Plaque 
foi  work  performed  between  September  23 
and  December  31. 

"Despite  numerous  difficulties."  the  cita- 
tion order  states,  "Including  Inclement 
weather  and  limited  supplies,  this  unit  effi- 
ciently accomplished  several  difficult  and 
hazardous  projects  The  enterprise.  Ingenu- 
ity, and  unremitting  diligence  displayed  by 
the  members  of  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Ninety-second  Engineer  General  Service  Reg- 
iment were  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  " 

The  Meritorious  Service  Unit  Plaque  is 
awarded  for  "superior  performance  of  duty 
in  the  performaiice  of  exceptionally  difficult 
tasks." 

TaANSPORTATlOri     CORPS 

Negro  troops  made  an  Impressive  contribu- 
tion to  the  operations  of  the  Transportation 
Corps  from  D-day  to  VE-day.  a  survey  com- 
piled from  Information  obtained  from  ETO 
Transportation   Corps   headquarters  showed. 

The  mission  of  the  Army's  Transportation 
Corps  Is  to  transport  men  and  supplies. 
Statistics  released  by  the  office  of  MaJ.  Gen. 
Frank  S.  Rose,  chief  of  transportation  in  the 
European  theater.  Indicate  the  magnitude  of 
its  achievements  as  well  as  the  extent  of 
Negro  participation  In  the  operations  of  the 
corps. 

Of  a  total  of  157.327  troops  In  the  Trans- 
porutlon  Corps  In  the  ETO.  reported  on  May 
3.  1944,  69.914  Of  these  were  In  Negro  units — 
or  44  4  percent. 

Thirty-two  of  the  forty-on  port  battalions 
reported  were  Negro,  while  out  of  50  separate 
port  companies  In  the  theater  38  were  Negro, 
making  a  personnel  total  of  31.763  in  all 
Ne«rro  port  units. 

In  the  quartermaster  tnick  field.  316  of  the 
453  quartermaster  truck  companies  operat- 
ing under  Transportation  Corps  control  were 
Negro  companies.  Ten  of  the  nineteen  quar- 
termaster groups  were  Negro,  and  there  wers 
31  Negro  battalions  among  t:ie  86  quarter- 
master battalions  listed.  There  was  one 
Negro  quartermaster  car  company,  the  Five 
Himdred  and  Twenty-fourth,  and  four  Negro 
chemical  smoke  generator  companies  under 
Transportation  Corps  command. 

porr  tATTnLiotta 
When  the  first  United  States  elements 
reached  the  French  coast  in  June,  Transpor- 
tation Corps  units  were  among  them  end  the 
battle  of  the  beaches  merged  with  the  vital 
and  hard-fought  battle  of  supply. 


Negro  troops  of  the  Transportation  Corps 
were  in  the  initial  waves  on  D-day,  came 
ashore  with  the  engineer  brigades  and  helped 
start  «hat  eventually  became  the  greatest 
supply  operation  In  military  history. 

The  Normandy  supply  battle  was  won  by 
units  like  the  Four  Hundred  and  Ninetieth 
Port  Eattal.on.  v.h'.ch  came  In  with  the  sec- 
ond tide  on  D-d  ly  and  unloaded  crucial  sup- 
plies of  ammunition,  food  and  equipment  to 
be  used  by  the  assault  troops 

"We  were  in  holes  dug  In  on  the  beach 
when  artillery  flre  from  the  bluffs  started 
giving  us  hell."  Corp.  Joseph  McLeod.  of 
Tampa.  Fla  a  checker  who  landed  with  the 
Four  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  recalled  "That 
was  ahcut  10  in  the  morning.  After  if  slack- 
enea  we  got  up  and  went  to  our  LCT  and 
unleaded     0*^  millimeter  shells.  ' 

Another  Four  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  man, 
Staff  Sgt.  Fred  B.  Jones,  of  Hazelhurst,  Miss., 
was  in  charge  of  a  platoon  on  an  LCT  carrying 
a  load  of  antitank  mines,  detonators,  and 
fuzes      He  said : 

•  "We  Slacked  the  stuff  up  on  the  beech  and 
then  mcved  it  inland.  We  were  lucky  that 
stuff  dldn  t  Ret  hit  by  shellflre  We  made  a 
human  chain  and  pa.ssed  the  cargo  Inshore 
by  hand  " 

Other  Negro  units  that  arrived  on  D-day. 
D  plus  1.  and  the  first  week  of  the  beachhead 
fight  were  the  Four  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
fourth  and  Five  Hundred  and  Second  Fort 
Battaitons 

These  operations  were  constantly  under 
fire.  To  keep  the  Invasion  moving,  men  and 
supplies  hr.d  to  be  discharged  with  split- 
seccmd  timing,  and  men  worked  the  ships 
until  exhausted.  Work  shifts  ran  into  one 
fanither  and  men  continued  to  volunteer  to 
unload  ships  under  hazardous  cf)nditlcns 
that  included  direct  artillery  flre  and  strafing. 
•As  one  of  the  few  regularly  constituted 
Eerjtlces  of  Supply  units  selected  to  accom- 
pfchy  the  Combat  Engineer  Battalions  In  the 
establishment  of  the  beachhead,  the  Five 
Hundred  and  Second  Port  Battalion  suffered 
some  casualties."  the  unit  history  laconically 
reports.  Their  casualties  Included  the  bat- 
talion s  commanding  cfflrer  Lt.  Col  James 
T  Pierce,  of  Erie.  Pa. 

This  unit  sailed  for  France  on  June  2  and 
started  unloading  on  the  morning  of  the  7th. 
In  accomplishing  Its  mission  In  "Plan  Nep- 
tune." as  ths  Invasion  was  calleo.  the  F  ve 
Hundred  ard  Second  met  problems  that  were 
complicated  fcy  the  element  of  calculated 
rl<?k."  The  record  indicates  It  solved  them 
aJ 

The  Ol  stevedores  had  to  devise  special 
slings  for  handling  bundles  of  pierced  steel 
planking,  a  type  of  carg  >  that  proved  a  prob- 
lem during  the  ship  DUKW  operation. 

The  Job  of  unloading  cargo  at  the  beaches 
and  the  ports  never  stopped  Tonnage  sched- 
ules v.'ere  reached  and  exceeded  Unloading 
records,  were  broken  wee',   after  week. 

By  May  8.  VE-dny.  total  United  States  Army 
carRO  arriving  by  water  and  dl.'^charged  by 
port  units  amounted  to  20.432.368  tons  How 
much  of  this  was  unloaded  by  Negro  port 
units  Is  not  precisely  known,  but  a  general 
estimate  can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
77  percent  of  all  port  units  operating  during 
this  period  were  Negro  units. 

The  next  phase  of  the  battle  of  supply  fol- 
lowing seizure  of  the  beachhead  and  expan- 
sion of  the  Allied  toehold  on  Europe,  con- 
sisted of  development  of  Cherbourg  and  the 
minor  ports  on  the  north  side  ol  the  Nor- 
mandy Peninsula  Negro  port  units  worked 
all  of  these  ports 

How  the  battle  of  supply  during  this  period 
was  won  is  tersely  told  in  "The  Transpor- 
tation Corps"  In  the  Battle  of  France,  vol- 
ume TV,  which  Is  the  official  history  of  the 
Transportation  Corps  operating  in  Europe. 
An  excerpt  reads: 

"Front-line  Transportatlori  Corps  unlU 
from  the  battle  of  the  beaches — the  port  bat- 


talions and  the  DUKW  companies — played 
•their  part  In  the  unspectacular  but  equally 
Important  work  of  getting  supplies  into  the 
port  of  Cherbourg  The  port  battalions 
marched  to  the  embarkation  point  at  0730 
where  they  -vcre  ferried  by  the  Navy  In  LCMs 
to  ships  waiting  at  anchor  The  same  battal- 
ion was  assigned  every  day  to  the  same  ship 
until  It  was  finished,  and  If  possible,  each 
group  was  given  the  same  hatch  to  work  In 
order  to  Increase  its  efficiency.  ' 

By  August  15.  10.000  long  tons  had  tieen 
discharged  at  this  port  in  a  single  day  by  an 
unloading  force  that  was  overwhelmingly 
Negro 

Cherbourg  was  a  key  Allied  port.  Its  re- 
construction and  developii'ent  became  a 
chief  tnsk  of  the  Transportation  Corps.  Its 
development  was  vital  to  ihp  sp?edlng-up  of 
military  operations  on  the  Continent.  The 
whole  supply  build-up  hinged  on  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Cherbourg  Much  credit  for 
the  success  of  the  complicated  and  arduous 
Cherbourg  operation  must  go  to  the  port 
battalions  and  DUKW  companies  that 
brought  the  cargo  ashore  and  to  the  port- 
construction  groups  and  special-service  en- 
gineers who  repaired  the  harbor 

On  July  21.  the  11th  Port  moved  from 
Omaha  Beach  Into  the  small  ports  of  St. 
Vasst.  Carentan.  and  Barueur.  and  continued 
work  begun  at  Isigny  and  Grandcamp  Negro 
Transponation  Corps  units  participated  in 
all  these  operations,  as  well  as  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  port  of  Graiivllle. 

The  Negro  contribution  to  the  supply  vic- 
tory further  can  be  gaged  from  the  following 
facts.  Progress  o.  the  campaign  and  the 
time  factor  would  not  permit  development 
of  the  large  Brittany  ports  as  called  for  In  the 
original  plans.  The  military  operations  were 
supplied  and  supported  by  Cherbourg  and 
the  smaller  Normandy  ports.  Through  these 
small  pjrts  and  Cherbourg,  sufflc.ent  sup- 
plies were  tunneled  to  support  the  decisive 
break-thrrush  at  St  Lo  on  July  25  Negro 
pert  and  DUKW  units  handled  the  bulk  of 
these  supplies 

There  wer  53  ports  in  all.  exclusive  of 
Utah  and  Omaha  Beaches,  used  by  United 
States  forces  between  D-day  and  VE-day 
The  largest  were  Le  Havre.  Antwerp,  and 
Marseilles.  As  already  stated  the  major  share 
of  tonnage  handled  came  through  the  hands 
of   Negro  stevedores   and   crane   operators. 

AMPHIBIAN    TKUCK   COMPANIES 

S:x  Negro  DUKW  companies,  the  Four 
Hundred  and  Sixty-seventh.  Four  Hundred 
and  Sixty-eighth,  Four  Hundred  an-"  Sixty- 
ninth,  Pour  Hundred  and  Seventieth.  Eight 
Hundred  and  Nineteenth,  and  Eight  Hun- 
dred and  Twenty-first  Amphibian  Truck 
Companies,  had  been  attached  to  the 
Eleventh  Port  for  "Plan  Neptune,"  the  in- 
vasion operation  The  first  of  these,  the 
Pour  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth,  arrived  on 
D  plus  10.  Others  followed  shortly  after  and 
helped  Importantly  In  the  solution  of  the 
critical  supply  problem. 

The  official  Transportation  Corps  historian 
states:  "Great  difficulty  was  experienced  In 
locating  ships  at  night.  DUKWs  were  sunk 
by  striking  submerged  objects  and  one  was 
lost  through  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 

"Guts  and  nerve,  and  the  willingness  to 
work  long  hours  to  help  the  soldiers  strug- 
gling to  enlarge  the  t)eachhead  won  the  day. 
however.  Bv  June  26,  these  men  discharged 
14  coasters  and  11  motor-transport  ships  and 
supplies  were  being  built  up  on  a  scale  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  fighting  men  to  turn 
the  landing  into  an  offensive  of  decisive 
proportions  " 

These  DUKWs  saved  the  day  following  the 
severe  coastal  storm  of  June  20-22  which 
wrecked  all  of  the  Loebnitz  piers  on  the 
beaches  and  temporarily  halted  port  bat- 
talion unloading.  The  DUKWs  stepped  Into 
the  picture  and  carried  the  cargo  night  and 
day.  onto  the  beach  and  sometimes  inland 
to  the  waiting  combat  troops. 


During  this  period  an  Eleventh  Port  of- 
ficer estimated  that  these  DUKW  units 
hauled  ashore  94  percent  of  all  cargo  un- 
loaded at  Omaha  Beach 

On  May  30.  there  v(ere  16  amphibian  truck 
companies  In  the  ETO,  10  of  them  Negro 
units  with  a  total  personnel  of  1.730.  One 
Kegro  unit,  the  Four  Hundred  and  Sixty- 
ninth,  ferried  supplies  and  personnel  aero* 
the  ^hine  River  during  the  attack  that  placed 
American  forces  on  the  east  bank  of  t.he 
river. 

TKUCK     COMPANIES 

As  of  Mav  30.  1944.  69  percent  of  all  trurk 
drivers  In  Tranportatlon  Corps'  motor  trans- 
port branch  In  the  ETO  were  Negro  This 
average  remained  much  the  same  following 
the  beachhead  phase  of  the  battle  of  Europe 

Some  of  these  units  operated  continuously 
after  D-day.  Negro  cargo  truck  units  landed 
vehicles  anc"  personnel  on  Omaha  Beach  on 
June  6.  The  Thsee  Thousand  Six  Hundred 
and  ElRhty-thlrd  Quartermaster  Truck  Com- 
pany had  vehicles  ashore  on  D-day.  The 
Three  Hundred  and  Seventieth  Quartermas- 
ter Truck  Company,  a  transportation  unit, 
was  scheduled  to  land  55  vehicles  and  115 
men  on  the  beach  on  D-plus-1.  Instead,  it 
got  24  men  and  12  trucks  ashore  as  early  as 
the  mrrnlng  of  D-day. 

The  Four  Thousand  and  Ninth  Quarter- 
master Truck  Company  landed  115  men  and 
55  vehicles  on  the  beach  on  D-plus-1  The 
Four  Thousand  and  Forty-second  Quarter- 
master Truck  Company  landed  6  men  and 
34  vehicles  on  D-dr.y. 

These  men  went  through  unforgettable 
experiences.  What  they  did  Is  starkly  told 
In  comments  of  some  of  the  drivers  of  the 
Three  Thousand  Six  Hundred  and  Eighty- 
third  Quartermaster  Truck  Company,  D-day 
veterans  all : 

Corp.  Clavon  Brown:  "About  25  yards 
ofTshoie  8  to  10  shells  hit  right  near  us.  We 
hauled  till  1800  on  D-day.  We  du-?  In  on 
the  beach.  Haulfd  ammunition  on  D-plus-2 
while  enemy  planes  strafed  arourd  us  " 

Pvt  G?orge  McLaln:  "After  we  got  on 
the  beach,  an  C8  burst  my  truck  radiator 
Hawkins,  the  mrchanic'  a=ed  the  radiator 
from  a  deadllncd  frurk  to  keep  It  running. 
On  n-plus-4  I  was  nicked  on  the  arm  by 
a  bomb  fragment ' 

Pvt.  Herman  Copeland:  "Eighty-eights 
were  hlttlne  all  around  us.  We  were  Just 
lucky  While  hauling  ammunition,  bullets 
hit  the  corner  of  the  gas  tank  and  left  door, 
Just  barely  missing  me." 

Pvt  Walter  Pearson.  Jr  :  "My  truck  drowned 
out  and  I  bed  to  -wlm  Into  shore.  A  couple 
of  grenades  were  thrown  at  mv  truck  while 
I  was  hauling  amm'initlon.  On  D-pIus-3  a 
bomb  dropped  In  f'ont  of  the  truck  and  tore 
up  the  radiator  and  both  front  tlrrs  The 
fragments  killed  several  foot  soldiers  I  also 
hauled  some  wounded  from  the  lines" 

After  Cherbourg  and  the  smaller  ports  In 
Normandy  had  been  opened  and  operating, 
the  main  burden  of  transporting  supplies 
fell  on  truck  transportation.  As  the  tactical 
situation  Improved  end  the  military  railway 
service  started  to  operate  Its  first  trslns, 
trucks  were  used  to  clear  the  ports,  supple- 
menting the  rail  lines  whenever  possible,  and 
hauling  troops  and  supplies  to  the  combat 
areas. 

The  St.  Lo  break-through  lengthened 
American  supply  lines  enormously  But 
Transportation  Corps's  motor  transport  fol- 
lowed General  Patton's  Third  Army,  making 
possible  exploitation  of  the  break-through 
and  maintenance  of  the  speed  of  advance. 

The  first  motor  express  line — the  famoiis 
Red  Ball  Express — was  started  on  August 
25.  1944.  It  was  built  on  the  one-way  traffic 
principle.  Trucks  were  kep  operating  22 
hours  out  erf  24  with  only  2  hours  reserved  for 
maintenance.  Drivers  worked  an  average  a! 
36  hours  on  the  road  without  sleep 

At  its  peak  Red  Ball  conUlned  67  percent 
Negro   personnel.     lU   InlUal  Urget  was  to 
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B^twMB  August  38  and  NoTember  13.  Bed 
Ball  I  193  companiM  hauled  412.193  tons 
fron  I  the  beaches  and  Normandy  portx  to  the 
Pin  .  an<*  Third  United  States  Armirs  An 
•Tsiic*  Rsd  BsU  Express  rout*  round  trip 
6M  miles. 
ths  supply  altuatlan  dictated  the  rlos- 
down  of  Red  Ball,  other  mutor  routes 
opened  from  other  porta. 
Ttiere  was  White  Bail.  ABC.  XTZ.  Tellow 
Green  Otamund.  Red  Lion,  B-B  <Bayeuz 
Briissela).  Yellow  Oiamotid.  These  were 
important  trurk  express  routes  Which 
com  >lned  to  funn  the  world's  greatest  supply 
oper  ttion 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


4JM  tons  dally  from  tbe  porta  and 
to  Army  or  forward  destinations, 
reached  by  tiM  system  eras  0.000  tons 


motor  exprei«  lines  alone  accounted 
xanspurt  of  3.ie».744  tons  between  D- 
and  VE-day  , 

and  strafing  were  rou'  .-ers 

rranaportation  Corps  drivers    .-,        ■    Hed 
smarted  operating. 

Red   Ball  Cited 

t>ehair  of  General  Elsenhower.  MaJ  Gen. 

Hughes,  decorated  Corp   Rot>ert  E  Brad- 

3f  Lynchburtc.  Va  .  Negro  truck  driver  of 

^rmy  s  famed  Red  Ball  Highway,  with  a 

I  «  Star  Medal    and  lauded  the  work  of 

thousands  of  Negro  quartermaster  truck 

vfrs  who  were  hauling  vital  frnnt-Une  sup- 

oTer   this   4C0-mile  one-way   loop,   day 

ni^t     to    rhe    f  fronu.     It    was 

a^ded  in  symtHjl  .  ;  .     .era. 

percent  of  the  drivers  were  Negroes. 

ng  a  huge  ronvoy  on  the  outskirts  of 

Major    General    Hughes    pinned    the 

Ion  on  Corptiral  Bradley  In  a  surprise 

ony  which  caught  the  entire  trucking 

unawH.e     He  told  them  tha?  he  would 

liked  to  present  all  of  them  with  medals. 

hat  "Bradley  was  chosen  as  a  repreaent- 

ot   the   whole    Red    Bat<    Highway.    In- 

the  men   who  repair  the  roads  and 

.  put  up  the  telephone  wires  and  do 

e  service  work  In  the  rear 

Cfsneral  Elsenhower  realises  that  you  men 

get  the  same  rect vnitlon  as  soldiers 

front  line  and  wants  you  to  know  that 

>art  you  re  plavmg  lj>  vital      m»  message 

every  man  engaged  ;ect; 

roope  at  the  front  (.  .;out 
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Gen.  Prank  Ross.  Chief  of  Transports* 

Communications  Zone.  dUcloscd   that 

viite  was  four  times  the  length  of  the 

Road,  and  that  In  Its  first  -.:j  days  of 

It  hauled  and  delivered  more  than 

tons  of  supplies  to  advance  depots, 

front-line  uniu  picked  it  up  with  their 

ng  units 

ler  supply  l>eceme  acutely  necessary 

Lt  Gen  George  S.  Patron's  Third  Army 

through  St  St    Lo.  snd  began  moving 

llghtnlng-Uke  rapidity  through  France. 

to  the  Red  Bali  Highway  came  into  ex- 

with  thousands  of  tr\  '  ull- 

-hour  a  day  shifts,  as  u.  .oys 

across   specuily    fleatgaetei     one-way 

highways  through  Prance, 
vast  line  became  the  biggest  chsln  of 
noalntainsd  by  United  Stales  forces. 
Von  Rundstedt's  tireak- through  In 
^rdeanes  la  Oecember.  basards  encoun- 
by  Tranaportatton  Corps'  trtickers  in 
froDt-Une  troops  made  the  Nor- 
and  central   Prance  operaticns  look 
by  comparteon 

the  historic  Bastogne  fight  drivers 

smmunltlon    and    food    Into    United 

pockets  as  German  forces  closed  in  be- 

tliam.     There   were   tlr—e.  too.   when 

drivers  having  delteeivd  ttNtar  cargo  had 

their  Individual  vaapoas  and  dig  u 

ihe  Iniantry. 

the  naost  Impressive  testimony  to  the 
ot  the  drivers  of  the  Tranqwrtatlon 


Corps.  Indtxllng  the  39.839  members  'it  Negro 
Trsnsportatton  Cucps  truck  uniu.  u  the  tre- 
mendous total  tonnage  forwarded  by  Motor 
Transport  Service  in  Europe  between  June  17, 
1944.  and  May  31.  1M6      It  Is  22  M4.0O9  tons. 

Paciftc  Thxattx 

All  through  the  Psclflc  campaign  runs  the 
story  of  the  heroism  of  Negro  soldiers  They 
were  in  at  the  surt  in  the  PhiUppmes  aud  st 
the  ftrush.  too. 

In  (act.  the  first  Amerlcsn  soldier  of  the 
armored  forces  killed  In  the  Pacific  theater 
was  a  Negro  boy.  son  ot  a  Kentucky  ahare- 
cnpper.  He  was  Pvt  Robert  H  Brooks,  who 
died  on  the  battlefield  near  Fort  Stotscnburg, 
In  the  Philippines,  on  December  8.  IMl  The 
nvtiri  parade  ground  of  the  annceetf  forces  at 
Fort  Knox.  Ky  .  has  been  oaoMd  Brooks 
Field  in  memory  of  Private  Brooks. 

The  Nlncty-siXth  Engineer  Battalion  later 
the  Ninety -sixth  Engineer  Regiment  landed 
In  Port  Moresby.  New  Guinea,  on  April  29. 
1042.  the  first  American  troops  tn  New 
Guinea  aud  probably  the  fir^t  American 
troops  to  face  the  enemy  after  Bataan. 

In  Alaska,  the  Douth.  Southwest,  and  Cen- 
tral Pacific  areas,  and  in  the  Chins-Burma- 
Indta  theater.  Negro  troops  played  an  impor- 
tant role  in  engineering  activity  This  In- 
cluded the  construction  of  roads,  airfields, 
ports,  camps,  snd  storage  facilities  and  their 
maintenance. 

Three  cf  fh*  seven  Armv  engineer  regi- 
ments—the Ninety-third,  the  Ninety-fifth, 
and  the  Ninety-seventh— which  helped  to 
build  the  Alcan  Highway  were  Negr&  The 
highway  1.671  miles  long,  runs  from  Dawson 
Creek,  northwest  of  Edmonton  Alberts,  to 
Ptirbanks!  Als^ka  Although  most  nS  the 
Neifro  «oldi»rs  in  these  regiments  had  never 
l)efore  neen  out  of  the  South,  only  140  men 
were  Incapacitated  by  the  cold,  and  all  ex- 
cept 4  recovered  completely  with  no  111  ef- 
fects The  four  suffered  minor  amputations. 
After  helping  to  blast  through  the  brutal 
terrain  of  Alaska,  building  the  Alcsn  High- 
way, the  Nmety-scventh  was  transferred  to 
the  steaming  Jurgles  of  New  Guinea.  There 
thev  strtiggird  for  a  year  or  more  In  sweat, 
mud.  and-mlre  While  in  .Maska  this  regi- 
ment adopted  for  Its  slogan :  "No  task  too 
great  "  And  It  carried  that  slogan  with  It 
Into  the  lungle 

A  Negro  aviation  engineer  battalion  par- 
ticipated in  the  victory  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Coral  Sea.  which  was  fought  on  May  7  and  8. 
1942  It  worked  34  hours  a  day  to  construct 
an  airdrome  in  New  Caledonia,  which  waa 
effectively  used  by  Army  snd  Nsw  aircraft 
engaged  In  the  battle  Their  accompllrb- 
ment  waa  revealed  In  a  commendatory  report 
by  Lt   Gen   Alexander  M   Patch 

General  Patch  also  told  how  members  of 
the  battalion  unloaded  gasoline  from  a  sup- 
ply ahip  which  had  anchored  in  an  uncharted 
roadstea..  of  the  Island.  The  Negro  troops 
transferred  the  fuel  ashore  In  rsf ts  snd  moved 
It  rapidlv  to  the  mrdrome  tust  in  time  to 
service  aircraft  which  engaged  the  enemy  m 
the  Battle  cf  the  Coral  Sea. 

Negro  soldiers  were  engaged  In  combat  In 
tl»e  Pacific  In  September  1942.  An  Austrsltsn 
dispatch  of  that  date  describes  their  first 
•BcaacCBant.  It  relstes  an  interview  with 
men.  whc  told  how  the  tricky 
used  a  hospital  ship  as  s  shield  In 
a  sororlse  attack  on  Milne  Bar  at  the  tip  of 
New  Guinea.  Two  of  the  three  soldiers  were 
Negroes— Charles  Brown,  of  Mtlwsukee  Wis 
and  BegiaaM  BtaMnds.  of  Durhsm.  N  c' 
They  were  la  charge  of  an  antiaircraft  gun 
empi.icement  watching  the  harbor 

Thev  saw  the  hospital  ship  nioving  in  and 
thought  that  It  was  an  American  Red  Cross 
vessel.  Suddenly  the  ship  "lit  up  like  a 
Christmas  tree'"  from  the  searchlights  focttssd 
upon  It  from  out  In  the  bsy  They  were  about 
to  relax  when  someone  yelled: 
"It  s  a  Jap  crulssr." 


They  msde  out  the  outlines  of  a  cruiser 
lying  beyond  the  hospital  ship. 

The  Americans  trained  their  guns  toward 
the  cruiser  hoping  to  get  a  chance  to  rake 
her  decks,  but  the  cruiser  hsd  the  »ame  idea. 
B^•ery  gun  aboard  her  opened  fire  After 
about  10  minutes  a  shell  fron  the  cruiser 
hit  the  American  gun  position. 

Hsnson  snd  Brcwn  woke  up  In  an  ambu- 
lance beaded  for  a  field  hospital  All  the  way 
to  the  hospital  the  wooaded  men  were  one 
Jump  ahesd  of  Jap  shells,  which  were  hit- 
ting the  road  rlehr  behind  the  ambulunre. 

SImonds  ^et  up  a  machine  gun  on  the  edge 
of  the  Mi'.ne  Bay  slrfield  Others  did  lua- 
Wise.  They  watched  for  the  arrival  of  Jap- 
•i^ne  ground  forces  who  had  been  reported 
advancing  thrrugh  the  Jungle  SImonds  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

T  guess  we  did  s  pretty  gocd  Job  slaughter- 
ing those  Japs  when  they  came  running  out 
of  the  Jungle  None  knew  very  much  about 
firing  guns  but  we  knew  enough  to  aim  and 
keep  them  sh.  «:tlng  at  the  Japs.  And  1 
Itwss  tbsfs  all  we  had  to  knew.'" 

Both  Brown  and  Stmonds  were  serlotisly 
wounded:  Brown  by  shrapnel  and  explosive 
shells  and  Simonda  by  machine-gun  bullets 
and  shrcpnel  They  were  rredite<l  with  sav- 
ing the  viui  airdrome  at  Milne  Bav  by  their 
quick  perception,  ai.d  response  to  the  situa- 
tion 

arXB    TO    TOKTO" 

One  of  the  most  amazing  construction 
feats  cf  the  war  wus  the  Ledo  Road  Ntgro 
soldiers  christened  It  "The  Road  to  Tokyo." 
This  highway  from  India  to  China  via  Bur- 
ma was  begun  on  December  12  1912.  Though 
they  were  orlglnallv  brought  In  to  construct 
United  States  airfields  In  Assam,  a  battalion 
of  Negro  avlatl.m  engineers  was  pressed  Into 
service  as  road  builders  after  thev  had  fin- 
tohed  their  Initial  assignment  of  building 
runwavs  and  dispersal  nren*  The  road  had 
Just  been  sUrted  bv  the  British  Armv  with 
Indian  labor  when  the  Americans  took  over. 

Tliree  companies  of  the  b.ittaMon  spear- 
headed the  drive  tntn  Burma  from  the  Assam 
Jungles  In  northeastern  India  A  Company 
cleared  the  point  cutting  ■  road  wide  enough 
for  heavy  Armv  vehicles.  B  Company  did 
the  drainage  work,  installing  pipes  up  to 
a  feet  In  diameter  to  carry  off  the  mon- 
soon  ralna  Into  the  huge  ravines  that  line 
th-  winding  mountain  road  C  Company 
widened   backfilled  and  graded  the  road 

It  was  a  rrund-the-cIocH  Job.  7  days  a  week 
At  night,  drivers  pushing  their  bulldosers 
into  rock  snd  dirt  were  always  In  danger  of 
rol img  too  close  to  the  edge  rf  clifTs  500 
feet  high.  In  th»  weird  light  cast  by  smudge 
pou.  gasoline-saturated  bamboo  or  fiamtng 
^-gallon  fuel  oil  cans,  they  carved  a  road  nut 
of  Jungles  and  rock  masses.  100  yards  wide 
They  carried  their  highway  up  over  mountn'n 
ranges,  the  Himalayas,  that  rise  as  much  as 
1.000  feet  in  2  miles.  One  o.  the  toughest 
spot5  was  encounertd  Just  west  of  the 
India-Burma  bo'der  line  A  100-yard  forma- 
tion of  solid  rock  along  an  simost  vertical 
cliff  stopped  the  lead  bulldozer  cold  The 
l«-ton  rv7  could  net  even  get  a  bite  into  the 
cliff.  So  the  alr-llne  hose  and  Jack- ham 
mer^  were  put  into  the  Job.  cutting  8-fv.,t 
holes  In  the  rock  for  the  charges  of  dynamite 
that  blasted  ledges  for  the  bulldozer  to 
follow. 

tnttmttelv  these  men  succeeded  In  making 
the  impossible  possible  With  blood  and 
•w«t.  they  vanquished  both  the  swampy. 
disease-Infested  Jungles,  and  the  skulking 
Japanese  to  create  a  desperately -needed  «uc- 
ply  rcute.  ' 

''^••Wegro  enlisted  men  were  awarded 
the  Lafkn  or  Merit  for  exceptionally  merl- 
I'S'***""  •»▼*««  rendered  at  Guadalcanal. 
TBey  wars  Jsaw  Harris,  private.  Infantry. 
TOMegee.  Ala  :  Henry  Smith.  Jr  .  private  In- 
f»ntry.  Good  Pine.  La  :  snd  Vema  C.  Ifeal. 
pmate.  Infantry.  RuleviUe.  Miss  In  an- 
nnf  the  awards.  Secretsry  Stlmson  em- 
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phastzed  the  fact  that  the  recipients  were  all 
infantrymen,  and  that  they  were  fighting  In 
one  of  the  most  difficult  theaters.  The«  men 
abandoned  the  comparative  safety  of  a  slit 
trench,  and  advanced  250  yards  over  open 
terrain,  exposed  to  bombing  from  an  enemy 
air  raid  to  assist  In  evacuating  casualties. 
The  undertaking  was  accomplished  despite 
continued  enemy  action,  causing  impenetra- 
ble dust  and  confusion. 

SotTH  Pacific 

NINETT-THIKD    DIVISION 

On  March  21.  1944  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. United  States  Army  forces  In  the  SJUih 
Pacific  area  ordered  the  Nlnety-tblrd  In- 
fantry Division  to  move  its  Twenty-f^fih 
Combat  Team  to  Empress  Augufta  Bay  Per- 
imeter on  Bougainville  Island  with  the  least 
practicable  delay.  The  combat  team  was 
composed  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Infantry  Reg- 
iment. Five  Hundred  and  Ninety-third  Field 
Artillery  Battalion.  Five  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
sixth  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  Ccinpany  A 
of  the  Three  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Com- 
bat Eiiclneer  Battalion.  Company  A  of  the 
Three  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Medical  Bat- 
talion, one  platoon  of  Company  D.  Three 
Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Medical  Battalion, 
Ninety-third  Reconnaissance  Troop,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Ninety-third  Signal  Company,  a 
detachment  of  the  Seven  Hundred  and 
Ninety-third  Ordnance  Company,  and  a  de- 
tachment of  the  Ninety-third  MP  Platoon. 

By  March  31.  the  Combat  Team  was  in 
position  and  at  2  30  p.  m.,  on  April  2. 
Pfc  Isa.'»c  Moore  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  .  pulled 
the  lanyard  on  the  No.  2  gun  of  Battery  A 
cf  the  Five  Hundred  and  Ninety-third  Field 
Artillery  which  sent  the  first  round  fired  by 
the  Ninety-third  Division  Into  enemy  posi- 
tions. The  Ninety-third  Division  was  in 
combat. 

On  April  4.  the  Second  Battalion  of  the 
Ninety-third  Division  which  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  American  Division  and 
passed  to  operational  control  of  the  Com- 
manding General  of  the  Thirty-seventh  In- 
fantry Division  closed  with  the  enemy  and 
killed  approximately  25  Japune&e  soldiers. 

Four  m«n  were  lost  by  the  A  and  P  Platcxjn 
while  It  was  returning  from  a  supply  mis- 
sion to  the  Americal  Division  on  Hill  500. 
These  soldiers.  Pfcs  Hugh  Carrol.  Oainal  I. 
Ryan.  Willl.Tm  W  Ash  and  Joseph  C.  Mallory. 
were  the  first  men  of  the  Ninety-third  to  be 
killed  in  action  in  this  war. 

On  April  5.  the  men  of  the  Five  Hundred 
and  Ninety-third  Field  Artillery  received  a 
commendation  from  Brig.  Gen.  W  C  Dunckly 
for   their   firing  on    the   Numa   Numa   Trail. 

On  April  7.  Company  K  contacted  the 
enemy  before  an  ambush  could  be  estab- 
lished and  in  the  fire  fight  that  resulted 
one  officer  and  17  men  were  killed  and  7 
wovaded.  Our  forces  withdrew  about  100 
yards  and  called  for  artillery  fire.  All  bodies 
were  recovered  and  the  men  were  buried  In 
the  Bougainville  cemetery. 

On  April  15.  lltterbearers  were  subjected 
to  enemy  fire  during  the  night  and  fought 
with  as  much  vigor  as  the  infantrymen.  On 
one  such  occasion  TEg  Mose  Wheeler,  of  Com- 
pany A.  Three  Hundred  and  Eighteenth 
Medical  Battalun.  became  the  first  casualty 
of  his  unit 

Thirty -five  Japanese  were  killed  by  Com- 
pany G  en  April  16  In  repelling  an  attack 
by  an  enemy  force  aimed  at  a  Fiji  battalion 
located  on  the  right  of  Company  G  In  this 
encounter  the  Five  Hundred  and  Ninety- 
third  Field   Artillery   fired   1.216  rounds. 

Battle  casualties  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Com- 
bat Team  as  reported  through  May  30.  1944. 
totaled  26  killed.  13  seriously  wounded  m 
action,  and  27  slightly  wounded  in  action. 

The  records  of  the  War  Department  con- 
tam  the  names  ol  many  men  such  as  Thomas 


J.  Caveness.  private,  first  class.  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, a  native  of  Los  Angeles,  who  was  cited 
for  heroism  in  risking  his  life  In  going  to 
the  assistance  of  his  comrades  buried  under 
debris  from  an  ammunition  dump  which  had 
been  set  on  fire  by  Japanese  bombers. 

LEGION  or  MERIT  AWARDS 

The  following  Negroes  recefved  the  Legion 
of  Mtrit  for  performance  in  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter of  war: 

Dennis  Holt,  staff  sergeant.  Infantry,  Bir- 
mingham. Ala.,  and  Isaac  McGrew,  Jr..  staff 
Eergcant.  Infantry.  Yazoo  City,  La 

Sergeant  Holt  was  chief  of  a  battalion  wire 
section  from  May  4.  1942,  to  April  20.  1943, 
at  a  bLse  in  the  Soi^th  Pacific  area.  His 
leadership,  skill,  cheerfulness,  and  devotion 
to  duty  in  the  Installation,  maintenance,  and 
operation  ol  a  wire  net.  in  many  respects 
companole  to  that  of  a  division,  assured 
continui  us  communication  Without  trans- 
portation, he  led  his  men  In  cutting  wire 
trails  through  miles  of  diftlcult  Jungle,  In 
carrying  wire  up  to  a  mountain  top  observa- 
tion post,  in  crossing  several  miles  of  water 
to  nearby  inlands,  in  all  kinds  of  weather 

Sergeant  McGrew  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  successful  Installation  and  mainte- 
nance of  300  miles  of  wire  In  the  South 
Pacific  area  from  May  15.  1942,  to  February 
20.  1943.  This  task  was  performed  under 
the  most  rigorous  of  tropical,  climatic,  and 
terrain  conditions.  By  long  hours.  Ingenuity, 
and  perseverance,  he  performed  remarkable 
feats  of  accomplishment. 

The  Silver  Star  was  awarded  to  Mack  B. 
Anderson,  private.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Bren- 
ham.  Tex.,  for  gallantry  displayed  In  the 
Asiatic  theater  of  operations  During  an  at- 
tack by  Japanese  Zero  fighters  on  an  airfield 
In  India.  Private  Anderson,  while  under  con- 
tinuous fire  from  the  attackers,  manned  a 
machine  gun  until  It  went  out  of  action, 
then  continued  firing  with  his  automatic 
pistol  while  several  Japanese  fighters  defi- 
nitely centered  their  attack  on  him. 

soldier's  medal  for  heroism 

Several  Negro  soldiers  received  the  Soldier's 
Medal  for  heroism  in  the  Pacific  area.  Ed- 
ward Williams,  private.  Quartermaster  Corps. 
Hurtsljoro,  Ala.,  helped  to  extinguish  a  con- 
flagration at  a  United  States  truck  assembly 
plant  in  Iran.  Persia.  He  risked  his  life  to 
the  peril  of  Intense  heat  to  save  quantities  of 
Government  property  from  damage  and 
destniction. 

James  Scott,  private.  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Montgomery.  Ala,,  risked  his  life  on  June 
26,  1942.  near  an  airdrome  In  New  Guinea  to 
save  a  pilot,  ^h^n  a  fighter  plane,  taking  off 
to  Intercept  enemy  planes  then  overhead, 
struck  a  log  and  crashed  into  the  nearby 
river  spla.<:hing  gasoline  on  the  plane  and 
water,  and  ininlting  both  gasoline  and  am- 
munition. Private  Scott  in  the  midst  of 
flames  and  expicding  amniuuitlon  waded  Into 
the  river  and  assisted  In  rescuing  the  pilot. 

Roscoe  E.  Thomas,  master  sergeant.  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Atlanta.  Ga..  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  three  comrades  turled  under  debris 
from  an  ammunition  oump  which  had  been 
eeron  flre  by  Japanese  bombers. 

James  Williams,  private.  Infantry.  Indian- 
apolis. Ind  .  save  two  of  his  buddies  from 
drowning  when  they  slipped  and  fell  into  the 
ocean  while  embarking  in  the  Solomon 
Islands.  He  immediately  dived  into  the  water 
to  help  them 

Columbus  Howard,  private  first  class.  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Inkster.  Mich.,  proceeded  within 
200  yards  ol  an  exploding  inferno  to  remove 
hot  metal  fragments  from  inflammable  ma- 
terials, and  fought  tirelessly  1 1  prevent  the 
flre  from  spreading  to  other  vital  supply 
dumps 

Jesse  E.  Evans,  private.  Quartermaster 
Corps,  Morrlstown,  N.  J.,  aided  in  the  rescue 
of  three  sailors  from  the  waters  adjoining  a 


United  States  Island  base  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific. 

Private  Evans  was  one  of  a  party  of  sol- 
diers working  on  a  ship  In  the  harbor  when 
he  heard  the  cry  for  help  and  located  a  small 
home-made  boat  not  far  away  which  had 
cap.<ized  One  of  the4.hree  sailor  occupants 
was  unconscious  and  being  held  up  by  an- 
other. Without  regard  lor  his  own  safety, 
Private  Evans  plunged  40  feet  over  the  side 
of  the  ship,  swam  to  the  men  and  helped 
keep  the  unconscious  man  afloat  until  a 
ship's  launch  could  cdme  alongside. 

Nathaniel  Hccker.  sergeant.  Coast  Artillery. 
Brooklyn,  N  Y  ,  helped  to  save  the  life  of 
a  pilot  or  the  island  of  Oahu.  T.  H  .  on  March 
24,  1944.  With  complete  disregard  tor  the 
gasoline  flames  and  the  danger  of  the  unex- 
ploded  bombs.  Sergeant  Hocker  assisted  in 
removing  the  pilot  from  a  burning  plane 
that  had  crashed  near  his  gun  position 

William  Downing,  technician  fourth  grade. 
Quartermaster  Corps.;  Nyack.  N  Y..  plunged 
Into  the  icy  waters  of  the  Bering  Sea  to 
rescue  a  soldier  In  danger  of  being  crushed 
between  a  barge  and  a  freighter. 

Douglas  D.  Hopper,  private  first  class.  Corps 
of  Engineers.  Shelby.  N.  C.  braved  the 
treacherous  currents  of  a  river  in  India  to 
rescue  an  officer. 

OPINIONS   ABOtrr   NEGRO   INFANTRY    PLATOONS   IN 
WHITE  COMPANIES   OF   SEVEN   DIVIBION.S 

What  do  the  white  company  grade  officers 
and  the  white  platoon  sergeants  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater  of  operations  tnlik  of  the  com- 
bat performance  of  Negro  rifle  platoons  which 
were  attached  to  the.r  companies  in  March 
and  April  and  fought  side  b:  side  with  white 
plat(X)ns  through  VE-day? 

This  question  Is  answered  by  a  survey, 
made  in  late  May  and  early  June  1945.  by 
personally  Interviewing  250  respondents, 
namely,  all  available  white  company  grade 
officers  and  a  representative  sample  of 
platoon  sergeants  In  24  companies  contain- 
ing Negro  platoons  in  several  Infantry  divi- 
sions, namely,  the  First.  S?cond.  Ninth.  Six- 
ty-ninth. Seventy-eighth.  Ninety-ninth,  and 
One  Hundred  and  Fourth  Standardized 
questions  were  used  In  the  survey,  which  was 
conducted  bv  five  tralr>ed  interviewers  of  the 
research  branch.  I  and  E  Divisions.  European 
theater  of  operations 

In  all  except  one  of  the  companies  visited, 
the  standard  organi7atlon  of  three  rlfie 
platoons  and  one  heavy  Infantry  platoon  had 
b3en  augmented  by  cne  rifle  platoon  of  col- 
ored soldiers.  The  colored  platoons  were 
made  up  of  men  froLi  reai  echelon  units  who 
volunteered  for  service  with  the  infantry 
and  vere  trained  for  approximately  6  weeks 
In  reinforcement  depots,  usually  by  a  white 
officer  or  noncom  who  later  led  them  Into 
combat. 

In  generalizing  the  opinions  here  reported, 
the  fact  that  the  Negro  Infantrymen  in  thet>e 
platoons  were  volunteers  must  be  kept  m 
mind,  as  must  also  the  fact  that  not  ail  of 
the  platoons  experienced  heavy  and  arducxia 
fighting. 

OPINIONS  OF  WHITE  OTT\cms  AND  ENLISTED  MEN 
IN  COMPANIES  WITH    NEGBO  PLATOONS 

t.uestion.  How  did  you  feel  at  first  about 
serving  in  a  company  that  bad  white  platoons 
and  colored  platoons? 

Percent    Percent 
.icnite     ivfitte 
offlcert  noncom s 
Relatively  unfavorable:  Skep- 
tical, didn't  like  it,  thought 

it'd  cause  trouble,  etc 64  61 

Relatively  favorable:  Willing 
to  try  It,  made  no  differ- 
ence, didn't  mind,  etc 33  35 

No  answer 3  1 

Total 100  100 
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No 


Total  .-_ ICO  103 

'  ^lo  cases  were  found  In  which  an  Indt- 
TMh  4  rcyoHed  his  attltixie  bad  become  less 
fava  able. 

Q\iestlon.  Row  well  did  the  colored  soldiers 
In  ttils  coinpany  perform  In  combat? 

Percent  Percent 

iv^ite  vhite 

officers  nonccma 

Wot  Ivell  at  all 0  0 

Not  >o  well 0  1 

Pair  y  well 16  17 

▼«n    well 84  81 

VndKrided 0  1 


Totaf 100  100 

In  eommentlng  on  this  question,  re- 
frequently  Rave  detailed  accounts 
(fombat   performance      I>oeltlve   qualities 
were  amweiiii  iiiiiii  In  atuck.  etfrc- 
uae  of  flre-power.  adeptness  at  close-in 
team-work     in     battle.     Negative 
reported   In  a  few   Instances   were 
at  first  ihe  men  acmetunes  went  forward 
rapidly— too   far    in    an    attnck.     Some 
straaaed  the  fact  that  these  colored 
folunteers.  may  have  had  ex- 
onal    eonbat    qualities.     Others    men- 
that  In  their  units  there  had  not  t>een 
■^equate  test  under  the  most  severe  type 
ting,  such  as  sustained  attacks  under 
mortar  or  artlllerv  fire      It  should  ba 
however,  that  the  performance  of  the 
troops  was  rated  lust  as  hlph.  If  not 
T.   by    the  white  ofOcers    and   noneoms 
I^Kwe   companies    In    which    the    colored 
ins  have  bad  severe  flehting  as  by  re- 
ents  from  other  units. 
>iM«tian.   With   the  sama   Army   training 
experience,    how  do  you   think   ctlored 
compare  with  white  troops  as  Infantry 
7 

Pc'cent     Percent 

tttiite       uhite 
officers  noricumM 

good  as  white  troops 5  4 

.he  same  as  white  troops..  69  83 

than  white  Uoops 17  9 

iswer 9  4 
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Ml 
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Total... ICO  100 

QiiMtlon.  How  have  the  white  and  colored 
•oltftps  tottan  along  together? 

Percent  Percent 

utiite      white 

offtcerM  noneoms 

Not  frail 0  0 

Not    IS  wall  in  garrison  as  in 

in  romtMt 14  4 

Falrl  r  well -.—......»     7  36 

Very  aell 73  eo 

Ho  answer e  q 

Total ICO  ICO 

Ko  m— Replies  are  somewhat  more  favor- 

rrom  while  olBcara  and  white  noncorr.s 

>  northern  bacimound  than  from  thoaa 

a  southern  backVound.  but  differences 

ijjinlon    are   not  great.     Artual    friction 

white  and  colored  soldiers  is  said  to 

been  confined  to  isolated  cases  Involv- 

hite  aoldiers  from  cuLside  units  who 

know  the  combat  record  of  the  col- 

iroops.     Evidence  Indicates  that  white 


and  iiers  have  gotten  along  best 

togf  ^e  units  in  which  they  have 

shared  the  h^avicat  combat.  While  many 
of  the  oBlcets  In  further  questioning  ex- 
pressed BcMne  doubt  as  to  how  well  the  situa- 
tion would  work  out  If  their  unit  remains 
In  the  amy  of  occupation,  or  other  semi- 

permanent  ;:   —: :rus.  9  out  of  10  said 

there  had  b<  '     iltles  as  yet. 

Question.  U  ct-l.  red  soldiers  are  used  as 
Infantry,  do  ycu  think  they  should  t>e  set  up 
by  platoons  as  they  are  here,  or  would  some 
otx<er  way  l>e  better? 

Percent-  Percent 
Khite       Khite 
officers  noneoms 
In  the  same  platoon  with  white 

soldiers 7  1 

In  a  a  withtn  the  same 

ci  .    ,  .- 63  t9 

In  separate  ^  es 18  12 

In  separate  t      _.._:^s  or  larger 

organizations 10  2 

No  answer 3  0 

Total ICO  ICO 

Won. — Most  of  those  Interviewed  Tolun- 
tcered  one  or  mure  reasons  for  their  answer. 

Among  those  who  favor  the  platoon  basis, 
the  reasons  given.  In  order  of  frequency,  are: 

1.  Competition  •  emulation  (eru:ouragrs 
friendly  competition,  each  tried  to  mske  a 
good  showing:  gives  them  something  to  come 
up  to) 

-'  e  of  friction  (saves  anv  crance 

of  tr  ,  .0  have  them  in  their  ov.n  pla- 
toon: t>ecaus«  of  the  old  feeling  of  boys  from 
the  South ) 

3.  Better  discipline  and  control  among  the 
colored  soldiers  (whites  have  a  steadying  in- 
fluence on  them,  colored  btiys  feel  more  se- 
cure In  combat  "  » . 

4.  Peeling  cf  f..  .  tion  or  nondiscrlml- 
n;Uion  on  part  of  the  colored  soldiers  (gives 
them  the  feeilng  of  hfing  with  the  white 
boys,  avoids  that  feeling  of  being  set  apart 
and  ducruninated  against  I 

5.  Improved  interracial  understanding 
(work  c"'  hr  so  tbev  can  each 
gevto  k:  better  and  see  what 
they  di  ) . 

Among  the  minority  who  favored  separate 
companies  or  larger  units,  the  main  reasons 
given  were  avoidance  of  frictlcu  (especially 
In  garrison  situations)  and  better  discipline. 
A  few  men  gave  as  their  reason  their  per- 
sonal feeling  of  not  w:shini(  to  t>e  in  a  com- 
pany containing  colored  troops. 

ufiartMsnrr  chcck  in  a  caoas-ascnoN 

stmvcT 
In  the  course  of  a  survev  of  a  representative 
cross  section  of  1.710  white  enlisted  men  tn 
ETO  field  forces,  to  a.<;certaln  men  s  ; 
tion  and  orientation  needs,  two  (;l.  ..  ..g 
were  asked  about  the  use  of  Negro  troops. 
This  survey  was  Independent  of  the  inter- 
Tievn  tabulated  above. 

The  responses  to  the  two  questions  asked  In 
the  cross-section  survey  were  tabulated  sepa- 
rately for  four  subgroups  Indicated  bel<  w. 
The  sample  in  some  groups  is  small  and 
therefcre  su*:Ject  to  a  larger  margin  of  error 
than  is  customary  in  research  branch  reports. 
Question  Some  Army  divisions  have  com- 
panies which  Include  Negro  and  white  pla- 
toons. How  would  ycu  feel  about  It  if  ycur 
(  s  set  up  somethtn:?  like  that? 

1  .:e    of    white    e:Uistcd    men    an- 

swering. "Would  dislike  It  very  much": 
Cross    section    of    fleld    fwce    units 
which  do  not  have  colored  platoons 
in  white  compsnies  (1.450  cases)..     62 
Men  in  same  division,  but  not  in 
same  regiment  as  colored  troops 

( 112  case.s) 34 

Men  In  same  regiment,  but  not  in 
same  company  aa  colored  troops 

|68casesl 30 

Men  In  company  with  a  Negro  pla- 
toon (80  cases) -.—._.._.....      7 


QosatJon:  "^a  general,  do  you  think  It  ts 
•  good  Ms*  or  a  poor  idea  to  have  the  same 
company  In  a  combat  outfit  Include  Negro 
platoons  and  white  platoons?" 
Percentai^e  of  white  enlisted  men  saying, 
"Very  good  Idea"  or  "fairly  good  Idea": 
Croes   section    of    fleld    force    units 
which   do  not   have   colored   pla- 
toons In  white  companies 19 

Men   tn   same  division    but    not   in 

same  regiment  as  colored  troops..     53 
Men  in  s.ime  regiments  but  nut  in 

same  company  as  colored  troops. .     66 
Men  In  coanpany  with  a  Negro  pla- 
toon  _     94 

NoTi -—These  differences  in  attitude,  vary- 
ing with  extent  of  experience  with  platoons 
of  colored  tfoops.  can  hardly  be  attributed  to 
differences  In  geographical  origin.  For  ex- 
ample. 31  percent  cf  the  white  soldiers  whose 
company  has  a  Negro  platoon  are  from  the 
South,  aa  are  34  percent  of  the  soldiers  In 
the  cross  secdon  of  field  force  units. 

SACKCaoUND    mPOSMSTION    ASO     ."    COLOMD 
TSOOP8    IN    THOSE    INFANTRT    PLATOONS 

The   soldiers   In   the   Negro  platoons   were 
somewhat  superior  to  other  colored  troops  in 
ETO  In  education  and  AOCT,  but  the  differ- 
ences sctually  are  not  striking 
Percentage  who  had  graduated  from  high 
school: 

Colored  in  Infantry  platoons 22 

Colored  In  ETO  (cross  section). .IIIH     18 

White  riflemen   (croas  section) 41 

Percentage  with  AOCT  scores  above  class 

rv: 

Colored  In  Infantry  platoons 29 

Colored  In  ETO  (cross  section) 17 

White  rlQemen  (cross  section) 7i 

Percentage   from    the   South    (indudirg 
border  States) : 

Colored  In  Infantry  platoons 67 

Colored  in  ETO  (cross  section) 76 

As  compared  with  white  riflemen  the  Negro 
Infantrymen  were  somewhat  youneer.  10  per- 
cent of  the  wilored  were  30  years  rid  or  over— 
as  were  20  percent  of  the  white  riflemen 

Branches  of  service  from  which  the  trans- 
fer to  Infantry  were  made  were  as  follows: 
Percent  of  total  Negro  volunteers: 

C(Tps  of   Engineers 39 

Q'lartermaster    Corps  . ""IIII     29 

Transportation   Corps .. 26 

Signal  Corps SS.VS.'S.'.Vi      3 

Ordnance   Department .".V.V.V.'.V       2 

All  other  branches - '       j 

Of  all  who  were  converted  to  riflemen.  63 
percent  came  from  the  following  six  mllltnry 
occupation  specialties.  In  rrtler  of  frequency 
Truck  driver,  light   (MOS  345). 
Duty  soldier  III  (590). 
Loneshoreman  (271). 
Basic    (521) 

Poreman  rnstnictlon  (059). 
Cargo  checker  (470) 

Necboes  in  the  Navt 
When  the  United  States  entered  this  war 
Navy  folicy  restricted  Negroes  to  the  stew- 
ards branch  of  the  naval  service  This  was  * 
so  despite  the  fact  that  Negroes  had  0e«n  .^n 
Integral  part  of  our  Na\7  from  the  days  of 
John  Paul  Jones. 

Yet.  despite  thU  restriction,  when  the  Jap- 
anese made  their  Infamous  sneak  attack  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  one  of  the  heroes  of  that  day 
was  Dorle  Miller,  a  Negro  messm.in.  who  took 
a  machine  gun  from  the  dead  hands  of  It.s 
gunner  and  turned  It  en  the  Japs  For  his 
quick  thinking  and  courage  Dorle  Miller  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Cross.  He  was  cited  for  his 
'distinguished  devotion  to  duty,  extreme 
courage,  and  disregard  for  his  own  personal 
rafety  during  the  attack."  Later,  still  a  mess- 
man.  Dorle  Miller  went  down  with  the  Lis- 
combe  Bar/. 

Dorle  Miller's  heroism  symbolises  the  eager- 
ness of  Negroes  to  get  into  the  fight  despite 
the  restrictions  which  the  dead  weight  of 
tradition  and  prejudice  have  imposed  upon 
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them.  Tills  eagerness  was  recognized  by  the 
Navy  In  June  1942  when  the  Navy  for  the 
first  time  accepted  Negro  Inductees  from  se- 
lective service. 

At  later  dates,  the  Navy  commissioned 
Negroes  as  naval  officers,  admitted  Negroes 
Into  the  WAVE3.  SPARS,  and  Nurse  Corps, 
and  began  to  assign  Negroes  for  general  duty 
aboard  ships  of  all  clas.>-itirations 

On  Aujust  31.  1915.  there  were  165.506 
Negro  enll5ted  men  in  the  Navy  and  53 
Negro  officers.  In  the  Marine  Corps  there 
were  16.964  Negro  enlisted  men:  and  3.727 
Negro  enlisted  men  and  4  Negro  officers  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 

On  the  same  date  Negro  women  in  tl^e 
naval  service  Included  63  Wave.'  and  2  oflBctrs 
and  38  officer  Candida tes:  while  there  were  4 
Negro  Navy  nurses  and  5  Negro  enlisted 
Spars 

As  the  number  of  Negroes  in  the  Navy  In- 
creased, and  they  showed  their  quallflcatlons. 
the  Navy  began  to  relax  its  restrictions  On 
August  9.  1944.  the  Navy  began  to  assign 
Negroes  In  Fpecial  service  to  man,  partially, 
25  large  auxiliary  vessels.  Most  of  these 
ships  were  then  In  combat  areas  as  part  of 
the  fleet  tram  in  the  Pacific.  Approxi- 
mately 500  Negroes  were  assigned  to  those 
ships,  both  as  petty  officers  and  nonrated 
men.  The  25  vessels  were  of  the  following 
types:  Store  ships,  ammunition  ships,  cargo 
ships,  oilers,  and  miscellaneous  auxiliaries. 

ALL     RATINGS     INCLUDED 

The  petty  officers  assigned  to  these  vessels 
Included  substantially  all  ratings  required 
to  operate  the  ships.  Among  them  were 
coxswains,  gunner's  mates,  quartermasters, 
storekeepers,  carpenter's  mates,  shlpfitters. 
Since  then,  the  Navy  has  extended  the  as- 
signment of  Negro  p-rsonnel  to  naval  ves- 
sels so  as  to  Include  all  auxiliary  and  many 
fighting  ships. 

On  July  13,  1945.  Lester  B.  Granger,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
held  a  press  conference  following  completion 
of  a  tour  of  12  naval  stations,  bases,  and  de- 
pots In  the  United  States.  'The  Navy."  Mr. 
Granger  said,  "has  made  remarkable  strides 
in  the  last  2  years  toward  complete  equality 
of  expression  In  the  service.  It  Is  a  progress 
which  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Integrity 
and  Intelligence  of  the  Navy's  leaders  and 
which  should  evoke  a  warm  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation from  the  Negro  and  white  public  which 
is  anxious  to  see  our  armed  services  more 
completely  democratized." 

'Some  of  the  gains  which  Mr.  Granger  cited 
were : 

1.  Admission  of  Negroes  to  general  service. 

2  Rating  of  Negroes  in  practically  every 
category  and  training  of  Negroes  as  commis- 
sioned officers. 

3  Assignment  of  Negro  personnel  to  aux- 
iliary rralt  up  to  10  percent  of  a  ship's  com- 
plement. 

4.  Assignment  of  Negro  commissioned  tnd 
petty  officers  to  these  vessels  to  serve  in  their 
duties  without  regard  to  rank. 

5.  Important  elimination  of  racial  segre- 
gation in  mess  and  in  recreational  facilities. 

6.  A  beginning  of  assigning  Negro  person- 
nel to  combat  duties  on  warships. 

Dorle  Millt/  was  the  first  Negro  decorated 
for  heroism  by  the  Navy  In  World  War  II. 
Some  of  the  others  were: 

Ellin  Bell 

Elvln  Bell,  mess  attendant,  third  class, 
United  States  Navy.  20  years  old,  of  Jamaica, 
N.  y.,  on  February  2.  1943,  was  awarded  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  with  the  fol- 
lowing citation: 

"For  distinguished  heroism  while  serving 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Lexington  during  the 
battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  on  May  8.  1942. 
Voluntarily  Joining  a  repair  party  fighting  a 
fire  in  an  area  frequented  by  violent  explo- 
sions of  gasoline  vapor  and  ammunition, 
Bell,  although  emerging  In  an  exhausted  con- 
dition, unhesitatingly  entered  the  most  dan- 
gerous section  ol  the  stricken  carrier  and 


assisted  In  removing  injured  personnel  who 
had  been  trapped  k>elow  decks.  His  coura- 
geous initiative  and  utter  disregard  for  his 
own  safety  were  in  keeping  with  the  highest 
traditions  of  the  United  States  naval  service." 
Charles  Jackson  French 
Charles  Jackson  French,  mess  attendant, 
second  class.  United  States  Navy.  23.  of 
Foreman.  Aik  .  was  commended  by  Admiral 
William  F.  Halsey.  United  States  Navy,  com- 
mander South  Pacific  Area  and  South  Pacific 
Force,  for  heroism  while  serving  on  a  de- 
stroyer In  the  Pacific  area. 

His  commendation  announced  May  18.  1943. 
reads  as  follows: 

"For  meritorious  conduct  in  action  while 
serving  on  board  a  destroyer  transport  which 
was  badly  damaged  during  the  engagement 
with  Japanese  forces  in  the  British  Solo- 
mon Islands  on  September  5,  1942.  After  the 
engagement,  a  group  of  about  15  men  were 
adrift  on  a  raft  which  was  being  deliberately 
shelled  by  Japanese  naval  forces.  French  tied 
a  line  to  himjeif  and  swam  for  more  than  2 
hours  without  rest,  thus  attempting  to  tow 
the  raft.  His  conduct  was  in  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  naval  service." 
Leonard  Roy  Harmon  {the  U.  S.  S.  "Harmon") 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox,  on  June 
8.  1943.  designated  Mrs.  Naunita  Harmon  Car- 
roll, whose  address  was  post-office  box  381, 
Cuero.  Tex.,  to  sponsor  the  destroyer  escort 
U.  S.  8.  Harmon,  which  she  did  when  the 
vessel  was  launched  July  10,  1943,  at  Hing- 
ham.  Mass. 

The  Harmon  received  Its  name  In  honor 
of  Mrs.  Carrel)  s  son,  the  late  Leonard  Roy 
Harmon,  mess  attendant  first  class,  USN, 
who  was  awarded  the  Navy  Cross  posthu- 
mously for  heroism  while  serving  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  San  Francisco.  This  Is  the  first 
vessel  to  bear  the  name  Harmon, 

Harmon's  citation  .ssued  with  the  award  of 
the  Navy  Cross  read  as  follows: 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  San  Francisco  during 
action  against  enemy  Japanese  forces  in  the 
Solomon  Islands  area  on  November  12  and 
13,  1942.  With  persistent  disregard  for  his 
own  personal  safety.  Harmon  rendered  in- 
valuable assistance  in  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  evacuating  them  to  a  dressing  station. 
In  addition  to  displaying  unusual  loyalty  in 
behalf  of  the  injured  executive  officer,  he  de- 
liberately exposed  himself  to  hostile  gunfire 
In  order  to  protect  a  shipmate  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  courageous  deed,  wa.*  killed  In 
action.  His  heroic  spirit  of  seit-sacnflce, 
maintained  above  and  beyond  the  call  ol 
duty,  was  In  keeping  with  the  highest  tra- 
ditions of  the  United  States  naval  service. 
He  gallantly  gave  up  his  life  in  the  defense 
of  his  country." 

William  Ptnckney 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  on  behalf  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  awarded 
the  Navy  Cross  to  William  Pinckney,  cook 
third  class,  USN,  on  June  10,  1943.  Pinck- 
ney, 28  years  old,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Renty  Pinckney,  box  92,  Beuufort,  S.  C.  The 
Navy  Cross  was  given  with  the  following  ci- 
tation : 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  while  serving 
aboard  the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  during  the  en- 
gagement with  enemy  Japanese  naval  forces 
near  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands  on  October  26, 
1942.  When  a  heavy  bomb  exploded  in  the 
near  vicinity  Pinckney,  standing  at  his  battle 
station  In  the  ammunition  handling  room, 
was  knocked  unconscious.  With  several  com- 
partments completely  wrecked  and  four  of 
his  five  companions  killed.  Pinckney,  regain- 
ing consciousness,  groped  his  way  through 
the  burning  and  tangled  wreckage  to  a  point 
under  an  open  hangar  deck  hatch.  Just  aa 
he  was  about  to  escape  he  found  a  shipmate, 
the  only  other  survivor  of  his  party,  strug- 
gling up  through  the  hatch.  When  the  man 
fell  unconscious,  either  from  his  wounds  or 
from  smoke  and  fumes.  Pinckney,  unmindful 
of  his  own  danger,  lifted  bis  comrade  through 


the  hatch  to  safety  before  he  himself  battled 
hlx  way  out  of  the  burning  and  smoke-filled 
compartment.  By  his  dauntless  courage  in 
favliif  his  comrade's  life  at  great  risk  to  his 
own,  Pinckney  upheld  the  highest  traditions 
of  the  United  States  naval  service." 
Joseph  Cross 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  In  the  name  cf 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  awarded 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  to  Josej  h 
Cross,  stewards  mate,  first  class,  USNR,  of 
2510  Thalia  Street.  New  Orleans,  La 

Tlie  citation  says: 

"For  heroic  conduct  during  four  submarine 
war  patrols  in  enemy-controlled  waters.  Per- 
forming his  duties  with  excellent  Judgment 
and  conscientious  skill,  Cross  contributed 
materially  to  the  destruction  by  his  ship  of 
an  Important  amount  of  Japanese  shipping. 
His  resolute  courage  was  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  traditions  of  the  United  States  naval 
service. ' 

Elbert  H.  Oliver 

A  Silver  Star  Medal  was  awarded  Elbeit 
H.  Oliver,  steward's  mate,  first  class.  United 
States  Navy,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Oliver,  who  had  been  wounded  In 
action,  resided  at  1112  Locust  Street,  North 
Little  Rock,  Ark 
His  citation   reads: 

"For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
while  serving  aboard  a  United  States  warship 
during  a  raid  upon  that  vessel  by  approxi- 
mately 25  Japanese  torpedo  planes  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Solomon  Island.*^  on  June  30, 
1943.  When  members  of  his  22  mm.  gun  crew 
were  severely  wounded  by  a  bursting  pro- 
jectile, Oliver  quickly  look  over  the  station  of 
the  injured  gunner  and.  although  he  him- 
self was  bleeding  profusely,  maintained  ac- 
curate fire  against  the  attacking  planes  until 
eventually  compelled  to  give  way  to  a  relief 
gunner  His  aggressive  fighting  spirit  and 
grim  deteimlnation  to  carry  01  in  the  face  of 
acute  pain  and  waning  strength  vere  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  traditions  of  the  United 
States  naval  service  " 

Every  branch  of  the  naval  service  has  seen 
coi'rageous  acts  performed  by  Negroes  In  com- 
bat Examples  from  the  principal  branches 
of  the  services  are  summarized  below.  All 
of  them  are  based  on  official  Navy  Depart- 
ment releases. 

A  story  of  Negro  steward's  mates  who  re- 
ceived awards  for  their  conduct  under  fire 
1.S  told  In  an  official  Navy  release. 

"Six  Negro  steward's  mates  who  manned 
their  antiaircraft  guns  until  a  Japanese  sui- 
cide plane  crashed  In  flames  among  them 
have  been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  their  heroism  In  action  aboard  the 
U.  S.  S.  Intrepid,  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
said  today. 

"Vice  Adm.  John  S.  McCain,  United  States 
Navy,    commander    of    Task     Force     Thirty- 
eight,   made  awards  for  their   participation 
In  the  action  of  October  2C    1944. 
"The  medals  were  awarded  to— 

"Johnell  Copeland,  steward's  mate  second 
class,  USNR,  It  office  box  1363,  Haines  City. 
Fla  ; 

•Que  Gent,  steward's  mate  first  class. 
USNR.  22.  of  132  Center  Street,  Atlantic 
City.  N   J.: 

"Harold  Junior  Clark,  steward's  mate  first 
class,  USNR,  25,  of  9'Ci'2  Fourth  Street. 
West  Palm  Beach.  Fla  ; 

"James  Eddie  Dockery.  steward's  mate  first 
class,  USNR,  38.  of  28  Barclay  Street,  Newark, 
N.  J.; 

"Alonzo  Alexander  Swann,  Jr ,  steward's 
mate  first  class.  USNR,  19.  of  353  Chris- 
tian Street,  Steelton.  Pa  : 

"Ell  Benjam:n,  steward's  mat*^  second  class, 
USNR,  20,  of  734  JeJerson  Street,  Norfolk, 
Va; 

"The  six  men,  who  volunteered  to  man  anti- 
aircraft guns  in  the  event  of  attack  by  the 
enemy,  were  stationed  at  a  20  millimeter  ma- 
chine gun  by  the  gunnory  officer  of  the  U. 
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tntrrpid.   E^.trj-r}AM  ctkrrifr  that   wan 
dMifac^<l  four  times  by  attacking  Japanese 


T  es. 

T  le  citations  read: 
1  "or  distinguishing  himself  by  heroic  and 
torious  service  In  connection  with  opera- 
against  the  enemy,  whiie  serving  aboard 
ircrart  Ciirrsfr  on  OctoDcr  29   1&44.    When 
panese   dive   bomber   attacked   from   the 
of  the  ship,  he  ci>ntinued   to 
e  his  portslde  gun  In  Its  &rc  over  the 
t  d^cJc  although  it  became  apparent  that 
enemy  plane  was  headed  directly  (or  his 
tub.     His  gun   fired  until  the  Japanese 
cra5hed  into  his  tub.    The  courage  and 
he  displayed  were  »f  all  times  in  keep- 
wtth  the  highest  'j-adiUons  of  the  naval 
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KXGKO  MAIINES 

Aj  Navy   pre.<is   release   dated    February    13, 
19tj    states: 

(in  the  beach  nearest  the  enemy  on  Iwo 

Nefiru  marine*  of  the  Eighth   Ammuni- 

Ck^mpany— worthy    successors    of     the 

marine  ammunition  companies  In  the 

actions  and  at  Pelellu. 

'piey  carry  ammunition   by  day,  feeding 

front    lines    and    building    up    supply 

playing  a  vital  role  In  what  Is  un- 

ufitably  the  touiihest  battle  In  the  history 

Marine  Corps      At   night   they   He   in 

among  their  kegs  of  TNT  and  dumps 

Iflgh  expluaives.  enduring   the  mcst   per- 

t   mortar  and  shell   fire  any  American 

have  faced  In  the  Pacific 

ve  been  using  a  TNT  t)ox  lor  a  pillow." 

Corp.    Coleman    Bacwell.    of    Chester. 

"Theres  nothing  any   softer  around. 

If  a  mortar  hits  anywhere  near  I  figure 

whole  ammunition   dump   wlU   blow   up 

|vay.  so  that's  not  being  rerkleas." 

F4ur  of  the  men  of  the  Eighth  made  a  run 

front  lines,  loaded  with  ammunition. 

stayed    there    under    fire    to    assemble 

which  were  to  be  used  against  the 
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four  are  Pfc  Walter   Moore,  of  1217A 
lianKlns   Street.   Corpus   Chrlttl.   Tex  : 
Pattln.    of    Spartanburg.    8    C:    Pfc 
am    L.    Stephenson,    of    313    Northwest 
nth  Avenue.  Fort  Laiiderdale.  Fla  ;  and 
Samuel    Miller,   of   3780   Monroe    Street. 
It.  Mich. 
;'s  a    rough    beach."   said   Corp    Bdward 
e.    Ql    Nacogdoches.    Tex .   standing    be- 
ooe  cf  the  first  trucks  the  marines  man- 
to  bring  aahore  under  fire 

of     the     Negru     marines,     despite 
reCtJnied    to    duty    after    receiving 
cal  treatment. 

men  of  the  Eighth  agree  that  It  has 
a  rough  beach,  and  their  fellow  marines 
that  they  have  proved  they  can  take  It. 
Nccao  asAazKs 


"Tie 


of    the    Important    contributions    of 

to  the  Navy  in  the  war  was  that  of 

Seabeee.     An    official    Navy   release    tells 

work  of  one  unit. 

Veterans  of  ao  months  of  Jungle  warfare 

South  Pacific,  and  bearing  a  unit  clta- 

Tor  many  outstanding  feats  of  construc- 

completed   under  great   difflcultles.   the 

battalion  o*  Negro  Seabees  to  go  over- 

1  Has  returned  to  this  country."  the  Navy 

rtment  announced  this  week. 

unit,  the  Thirty-fourth  Construction 

Hon.   Indoctrinated   at   Camp   Allen   In 

ila.  sailed  outside  the  continental  limits 

United  States  on  Janitnry  7.  1943.  and 

"   In  Noumea.  New  Caledonia.  19  days 

Since  that  date  the  unit  has  suffered 

eaeudltlea  of  5  men  killed  In  action  and  35 

jrded. 

le  first  big  Job  tackled  br  the  unit  was 

construction    of    the    Halavo    Seaplane 

»|at  Halavo  In  the  Plorlda  Islands      Brl. 

there  with  the  Acorn  (Red)   Four,  an 

til*  Thirty-fourth  Battalion  helped 

n*  eun'p  out  of  a  deep  Jungle.     During 

and   March   IMS,  the  two  outfiu 


lit 
rgln 
^e 
v-d 


experienced  two  direct  enemy  bombings  and 
were  under  almost  nightly  enemy  air  raids  in 
the  area  for  a  period  of  5  months.  Casual- 
ties from  these  raids  resulted  In  3  killed  and 
28  wounded. 

"A  detachment  of  approximately  350  men 
were  transferred,  on  March  19.  1943.  to  Gua- 
dalcanal to  assist  other  battalions  in  con- 
structing fuel  and  gas  storage  facilities.  This 
detachment  remained  on  Guadalcanal  un- 
til November  1943.  constructing  all  types  of 
air-field  facilities  and  housing.  They  were 
under  trequent  enemy  air  raids  for  the  first 
6  months  of  their  duty  there  and  then  less 
freqiipnt  raids,  the  last  of  which  occurred  In 
October  1943.     No  casualties  resulted. 

~Ou  April  ao,  1943,  another  detachment  of 
approximately  200  men  with  75  percent  of 
the  battalion  s  neavy  equipment  was  trans- 
ported by  LCT'9  to  Russell  Island  where  they 
laid  out  and  constructed,  together  with  the 
Thirty-fifth  Construction  Battalion,  the  sec- 
ond fighter  strip  north  of  Renard  Scund  on 
Banlka  Island  This  detachment  was  a  part 
of  what  was  essentially  a  regimental  com- 
mand consisting  of  the  entire  Forty-seventh 
Battalion  and  one-half  of  the  Twentieth  Bat- 
talion It  was  assigned  to  the  task  of  con- 
structing a  6  000-foot  bomt)er  strip  and  a 
4.500-foot  fighter  strip  on  the  Ruaeells  In  time 
for  the  New  Georgia  campaign  These  Sea- 
bee  units  completed  their  assigned  tasks  on 
time  and  the  first  three  units  later  enlarged 
the  bomber  factlltiev  south  of  Renard  com- 
pleting this  assignment  by  August  1943  At 
RuaaeUs  the  detachment  was  subjected  to 
oaoatent  enemy  oombing  until  the  comple- 
tion of  the  New  Georgia  campaign  in  July. 
The  Negro  detachment  experienced  five  cas- 
ualties, consisting  of  three  killed  and  two 
Injured  with  minor  bums  in  the  operation 
of  the  fighter  strip,  caused  during  the  crash 
of  a  Navy  plane  on  the  field 

"The  entire  battalion  was  reunited  In  No- 
vember 1943.  In  the  Tulagl  area:  with  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  the  battalion  quar- 
tered at  Halavo.  and  the  other  half  scat- 
tered over  the  adjacent  Islands  of  Tulagl. 
Savo.  and  Phillips  Peninsula  on  Purvis  Bay. 
The  construction  tasks  at  Halavo  varied  from 
marine  railways,  fueling  docks,  and  coastal 
defense  gun  mr-unts.  to  harbor  boat  nest.*, 
dolphins,  piers,  and  considerable  Jungle  and 
mountain  roads  for  the  Army  defense.  A  unit 
at  Tulagl  took  over  and  performed  naval- 
base  maintenance,  relieving  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth Seabees  until  the  arrival  of  the  two 
CBMU's  to  release  the  battalion  for  assign- 
ment to  Guadalcanal  In  March  1944 

'The  battalion  was  reequipped  with  new 
housing  facilities  and  a  small  quantity  of 
new  equipment  and  supplies  early  In  1944. 
The  movement  of  the  entire  battalion  per- 
sonnel and  equipment  from  the  Txilagl  area 
to  Guadalcanal  wa*  completed  in  approxi- 
mately 0  days  aboard  three  LST's 

"A  new  camp  was  set  up  on  the  beach  at 
Kukum  to  acc(  mmodate  IJOO  men  and  40 
oOcers.  The  battalion  duUe*  were  aaslfned 
bv  the  public  works  dtwimkm  of  the  com- 
mander. Nrtval  Base.  Ooadalcanal.  In  2 
months  the  battalion  has  cleaned  up  the  un- 
flniabed  priority  projects  In  addition  to 
numerous  newly  authorized  project*  M*lgned 
during  thU  period.  The  duty  hours  of  this 
battalion  ran  from  8  to  10  hours  a  day.  7 
flays  per  week  for  the  first  year,  and  for  the 
last  5  months  the  hoius  were  8  hours  per 
day,  «',  days  per  week. 

"Just  before  the  men  embarked  for  home. 
Capt.  Mark  L.  Halsay.  Jr.  United  States* 
Navy,  commander  of  the  naval  base,  sent 
them  the  following  unit  rnmmenilatliiii 

"On  the  occasion  at  the  completion  of  your 
work  In  this  arvm.  covering  a  period  of  20 
months.  1  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  you  and  the  oOccrs  and  en- 
luted  men  of  your  command  for  the  splendid 
record  which  you  have  made  and  the  out- 
standing  repuutlou    which    yuur    battalion 


enjoys.  During  this  period  your  battalion 
has  accomplished  many  outstanding  feats  of 
constriKtlon.  too  many  to  mention  in  de- 
tail, which  will  stand  as  a  monument  to  your 
ability  and  efficiency  for  many  years  after 
the  United  States  force*  leave  ttiu  area. 

"Many  of  these  construction  Jobs  were 
completed  under  great  difficulties,  including 
bombing  attacks  by  the  enemy.  In  which 
5  of  your  men  were  killed  and  about  35 
wounded.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  and 
dangers,  and  the  Impracticability  of  giving 
your  men  rehabilitation  leave,  your  battalion 
Continued  to  work  at  top  efficiency  until  the 
day  It  was  ordered  to  secure. 

•"The  best  wishes  of  this  command  for 
future  success  and  continued  usefulne**  to 
the  naval  service  go  with  you  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  your  battalion  " 

NIOaO    COAST    CUAU)    MEN 

Tribute  was  paid  to  Negroes  In  an  offclal 
release  on  the  one  hundred  and  filty-Ufth 
anniversary  of  the  Coast  Guard,  July  20, 
1945 

"Approximately  4.000  Negro  enlisted  men. 
officers,  and  SPARS  participated  In  the  cele- 
bration, which  honored  the  Nation's  oldest 
fighting  sea  service  and  one  of  the  world  s 
most  diversified  fieets. 

'One  of  the  outstandini;  Negro  heroes  In 
the  Coast  Guard  was  26- year-old  Charles 
V.  David,  Jr.,  a  mess  attendant  who  gave  his 
life  rescuing  his  executive  officer  and  others 
from  the  icy  waters  of  the  Atlantic  during 
rescue  operations  of  a  torpedoed  transport. 
"The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal,  one 
of  the  highest  naval  awards,  was  presented 
to  the  Coast  Guard  mans  widow.  Mrs.  K;ith- 
leen  W  David,  of  343  West  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-second  Street.  New  York  City,  on 
June  20,  1944,  by  Rear  Adm.  Stanlej  V. 
Parker,  district  Coast  Guard  officer,  with  the 
Davids'  3-year-old  eon.  Neil  Adrian.  sUnd- 
Ing  by. 

"Lt.  R.  W.  Andersen,  of  291  East  Eighth 
Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  .  the  Coast  Guard  of- 
ficer whose  lite  was  saved  by  David's  heroic 
act.  was  also  present.  Lieutenant  Anderson, 
who  had  previously  been  decorated  for  his 
bravery  during  the  dramatic  rescue,  paid 
tribute  to  the  deceased: 

"  Davids  bravery  under  the  most  hazard- 
ous conditions  and  his  ■  ^  m  sacri- 
ficing himself  was  an  to  every 
offlcerand  man  on  board  the  cutter.  We  were 
all  Impressed  by  his  alertness,  for  his  quel; 
thuiklug.  and  heroic  daring  in  face  of  certiuh 
deatl\  were  responsible  for  the  snvin'.;  of  the 
lives  of  many  men.  including  myself,  who 
would  be  dead  today.' 

"David  was  a  mess  attendant  first  cias* 
atward  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  that  tescued 
nearly  a  hiudred  men  from  a  torpecoed 
transport  :n  the  North  Atlantic  In  a  hi-avy 
sea.  with  freezing  temperatures  hampe.lng 
operations.  David  dived  couuUess  tiroes  into 
the  sea.  In  total  darkueas,  to  haul  survivor* 
to  safety 

"When  the  rescue  operatlot;*  *ttre  nculy 
completed,  David  noticed  that  Lieuiei.aiit 
Anderson  was  near  exhaustion  from  hu  «urk 
on  a  life  raft  off  the  side  of  the  cutter 
Passing  the  word  along  to  the  bridge.  Da. id. 
himself  near  collapse  from  his  efforU,  divej 
overboard  and  hauled  Ueutcnant  Anderson 
back  aboard.  He  died  shortly  alter  from 
pneumonia,  exhaustion,  and  exposure  as  the 
result  of  his  heroic  actions." 

The  ciutit>n  accompanying  the  medal, 
signed  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  James  For- 
restal  for  the  President,  reads  in  part: 

"Quickly  realizing  that  the  benumbed  tr.d 
suffering  men  wer*  too  exhausted  to  climb 
aboard  the  rescue  veuel  becaUM  of  the  he»vy 
seas  and  mtenaely  cold  wind.  David  unhi-si- 
tantly  volunteered  to  go  over  the  side  tc 
aasut  them.  Deapite  the  rough,  near-freez- 
ing water,  and  gale  he  worked  tirelessly  with 
several  comrade*  until  83  survivors  had  bi-en 
rcactwd  from  certain  death  in  the  *tsa4iUy 
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mounting  seas.  His  great  courage  and  un- 
selfish perseverance  contributed  to  the  sav- 
ing of  many  lives  and  were  In  keeping  with 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  United  States 
naval  service." 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINI 

The  contribution  to  victory  of  the  Negroes 
who  chose  the  merchant  marine  as  their 
form  of  service  has  been  a  great  one.  It  Is 
significant  that  the  records  of  the  Maritime 
Commission,  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Coast  Guard,  the  licensing 
and  certificating  authority  for  seamen,  delib- 
erately fail  to  Include  race  and  color  data. 
Because  of  this  lack  of  discrimination.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  determine  the  number  of 
Negroes  who  served  In  the  merchant  service, 
the  lumber  who  survived  torpedolngs  or  the 
number  who  were  killed  or  Injured  thrcugh 
enemy  action  while  delivering  the  supplies 
and  men  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 

Negroes  are  known  to  have  served  In  every 
capacity  aboard  ship;  from  master  to  ordi- 
nary seaman,  chief  engineer  to  wiper,  and 
chief  steward  to  messman.  The  31  War 
Shipping  Administration  training  schools  all 
admit  Negroes.  The  first  Negro  graduate  of 
the  Maritime  Academy,  Joseph  B  Williams, 
of  Annapolis.  Md..  went  on  active  dutv  with 
the  Navy  and  was  the  first  Negro  officer  in 
the  Navai  Civil  Engineer  Corps. 

There  were  four  Liberty  ships  named  for 
Negro  merchant  seamen  lost  on  active  service 
In  the  merchant  marine.  Fourteen  Liberty 
ships  were  named  for  noted  Negroes  and  four 
Victory  ships  named  for  Negro  colleges 

No  res.^el  under  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion control  has  ever  sailed  with  an  entire 
Negro  crew  and  the  good  relations  which 
existed  among  mixed  crews  were  a  surprise 
to  many.  The  United  Seamen's  Service 
which  operated  hotels  and  recreation  centers 
abroad  for  our  merchant  seamen  reports  that 
the  crews  of  mixed  race  who  sailed  together, 
mixed  excellently  while  ashore  In  foreign 
ports.  All  Brive  Sailors,  by  John  Beecher. 
published  by  L.  B  Fischer,  tells  the  story 
of  the  steamship  Booker  T.  Washington. 
manned  by  a  black  and  white  crew  under  the 
command  of  the  Negro  master.  Capt  Hugh 
Mulzac. 

It  is  competently  estimated  that  approxi- 
mately 25,000  Negroes  served  In  the  mer- 
chant marine  out  of  a  total  seagoing  labor 
lorce  ol  250,000  men 

The  Merchant  Marine  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal,  the  highest  decoration,  was  award- 
ed to  Fred  Carlos  Archlfca'.d,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

"CTTATION 

"For  distinguished  service  In  the  line  of 
duty, 

"For  18  months  the  ship  In  which  he  was 
serving  operated  In  the  Southwest  PaCiflc 
under  especially  hazardous  conditions,  as  It 
was  at  all  times  In  the  danger  zone,  was  un- 
escorted, and  only  lightly  armed.  In  an  at- 
tack on  Port  Darwin,  and  on  the  nine  suc- 
ceeding days,  when  most  of  the  crew  had  left 
the  ship,  he  with  his  captain  and  four  officers 
and  men,  manned  the  two  machine  guns, 
and  s<i  successfully  defended  the  ship  that  It 
was  the  only  I  of  12  merchant  vessels  In  the 
harbor  not  destroyed.  After  the  first  attack, 
this  small  group  protestlngly  left  the  ship 
upon  orders  of  the  military  authorities,  but 
subsequently  returned,  got  underway,  and 
took  their  ship  out  Into  the  harbor  each 
morning  and  returned  to  the  dock  each  night 
to  discharge  cargo,  so  as  not  to  endanger 
the  dock  during  daylight.  Because  of  the 
Indomitable  determination  and  courage  of 
these  six  men,  they  succeeded  In  delivering 
the  gasoline  so  vlully  necessary  to  Army 
operations 

"HU  loyalty  to  his  ship  and  his  devotion  Ao 
duty  have  added  another  inspirational  chap- 
ter to  the  history  of  the  United  States  mer- 
chant marine." 


Eight  Commandments  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  4  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  IS),  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 24  I  .^^ubmittcd  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  as  ask- 
ing that  our  delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  work  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  world  republic  and  world  dis- 
armament. At  that  time  I  had  printed 
at  my  own  expense  copies  of  the  speech 
which  I  had  made,  as  well  as  the  resolu- 
tion, I  started  including  a  copy  in  each 
letter  I  sent  out.  From  that  humble  be- 
ginning I  have  received  requests  for  60,- 
000  copies  of  the  resolution.  I  do  not 
mean  60.000  individual  requests,  but  I 
have  had  requests  for  copies  in  quan- 
tities ranging  up  to  5,000.  to  be  distrib- 
uted by  various  organizations. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Apnendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "A  Young  Sol- 
dier Gives  You  Eight  Commandments 
for  Peace,"  written  by  Capt.  Richard  C. 
Davids,  and  published  in  Better  Homes 
and  Gardens  for  December  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Young  Soldier  Gives  You  Eight  Command- 
ments FOR  Peace 
(By  Capt.  Richard  C.  Davids) 

If  ever  man  needs  to  think  straight,  the 
time  is  now. 

More  than  the  world  needs  strong,  un- 
selfish leaders.  It  needs  clear -thinking  and 
unselfish  pecple. 

For  the  world  right  now  Is  coming  to  a 
maturity  which  can  be  the  flowering  of  a 
genuine  civilization — If  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain will  make  it  so. 

Dead  ends  of  thinking  are  quick  to  trap 
you — as  a  few  less  fanatic  Germans  are  be- 
ginning to  realize — when  you  lose  all  sight 
of  goals.  So  now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
formulate  commandments  of  thought  and 
action  that  will  keep  your  thinking  straight. 

For  already  a  crop  of  spellbinders  and  well- 
intentioned  zealots  is  confounding  the  real 
road  to  world  maturity  with  a  tangle  of 
crocked  thinking  that  would  do  Justice  to 
a  Goebbels. 

In  the  frenzy  of  debate,  the  most  honest 
man  finds  It  all  but  Impossible  to  keep  to  the 
course  which  certain  truths,  stripped  to 
nakedness,  demonstrate  to  be  the  true  course 
toward   an   enlightened   world. 

Let's  look  at  those  truths,  and  when 
you're  certain  that  they  constitute  the  code 
for  a  mature  world  to  live  by.  tack  them  to 
your  kitchen  wall,  place  them  under  the 
glass  of  your  office  desk,  commit  them  to 
memory,  so  that  during  the  morass  of  debate 
you  can  Judge  Intelligently  between  what  is 
wise  and  foolish,  benign  and  dangerous.  Use 
them  as  a  master  gage  against  which  you 
Judge  debate  and  currt-  .  history. 

Let's  proceed  carefully,  free  of  emotion- 
loaded  words  which  ccrfound.  Let's  admit 
at  the  start  only  those  clearly  defined  Ideas 
which  need  no  argument. 


1      DO   NOT   AGAIN   TIT   ISOLATION;    TWICE   JT   HAS 
NOT  WORKED 

During  World  War  I.  8.538,316  men  died 
and  21.219.452  were  wounded  Every  last 
man  died  or  was  crippled  for  nothing.  Those 
are  cruel  words  with  which  to  bury  our  dead. 
But  no  decent  attempt  was  approved  to  pre- 
vent another  war. 

We  tried  isolation,  failed  to  the  tune  of 
one-quarter  of  a  million  dead  here  and  10,- 
000,000  dead  the  world  over.  Can  one  doubt 
the  correct  road? 

We  can  never  return  to  hermit-crab  Iso- 
lationism. Our  world-wide  fraternization 
must  be  genuine  and  complete — social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political 

2.    LIT    NO    MAN    TEIX    TOO    THE    WORLD    CANNOT 

UNrrr;  thebx  is  already  proof 
There  Is  nothing  Impossible  about  Inter- 
national teamwork.  Russia,  the  largest 
country  In  the  world,  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Pacific,  the  Arctic,  the  Black 
Sea.  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  stretching 
across  two  continents  to  form  one-sixth  of 
the  world's  land  surface  and  take  In  one- 
twelfth  of  Its  people,  has  been  unified  Into 
a  single  country,  and  the  wars  and  bloodshed 
of  a  thousand  years  have  been  ended.  Let 
Tio  man  tell  you  that  the  remainder  of  the 
world  cannot  unite. 

3.    GIVE    LOYALTY,    NOT   TO    NATIONS    BtH'   TO 
MANKIND 

National  histories  breed  suspicion,  distrust, 
a  phony  patriotism  People  of  a  nation  that 
worships  gangsters  and  killers  like  Napoleon 
and  Hannibal  and  Caesar  can't  help  but  be 
suckers  for  a  brand-new  faker  wHh  the  same 
old  snake-bite  medicine  of  racial  and  reli- 
gious intolerance.  Heroes  don't  need  to  ride 
horses  and  brandish  swords.  Perhaps  our 
truest  heroes  are  among  those  unsung  men 
who  calmed  a  mob  outlde  a  city  jail,  or 
caused  1  borers  and  boss  to  bury  the  hatchet. 
Let's  reappraise  our  own  history  and  our  own 
heroes.  Let's  take  a  lesson  from  the  Chinese, 
whose  greatest  hero,  a  peaceful  old  man  of 
2,400  years  ago,  expounded  the  novel  Idea 
that  man  ought  to  love  his  brothers. 

The  word  "patriotism"  Is  one  of  the  biggest 
hoaxes  ever  ^Id  to  a  confused  people.  Tied 
to  an  Idea,  talk  about  sacred  rights,  and 
patriotic  duties  to  family  and  home  and 
country  can  sell  the  blackest  lie  for  the 
whitest  truth. 

Whenever  ycu  hear  the  word  "patriotic" 
ask  your  speaker,  "Patriotic  to  what?  To  a 
self-seeking  group  who  desires  to  perpetuate 
themselves?  Or  patriotic  to  the  cause  of  de- 
cency and  Justice,  and  freedom  for  all  people, 
black,  white,  yellow,  red,  and  brown?" 

As  children  we  thought  we  were  patriotic 
when  we  warred  against  the  neighboring 
children,  when  we  defended  the  high  honor 
of  our  village  against  slander  by  the  neigh- 
boring village.  And  there  are  children  with 
gray  beards  In  the  Tennessee  hills  who  believe 
with  a  certainty  that  they  are  patriotic  to 
their  family's  high  name  when  they  kill  and 
feud,  generations  on  end. 

4.    FREE   ALL   COUNTRIES   OF   EOUNDARIES 
RESTRICTING    TRADE 

As  children  we  used  to  draw  a  bold  line  in 
the  dirt  and  dare  a  single  comer  to  cross.  A 
mature  world  could  do  Infinitely  better  with 
its  national  boundaries  than  mimic  the  antics 
of  5-year-olds. 

Europe  must  not  and  cannot  be  treated  ex- 
cept as  one  cooperating  whole,  free  of  the 
strangle  of  national  boundaries.  Germany 
has  no  oil,  Italy  no  coal,  Czechoslovakia  no 
seacoast.  If  those  countries  cannot  get  with- 
in their  own  boundaries  the  things  they  need 
to  live,  they'll  have  to  trade.  And  If  narrow 
boundaries  and  laws  prevent  that  trading,  of 
course,  they'll  bargain  for  more  land,  and 
fight  for  it. 
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"here  must  be  tmrwtrlctMl  trade,  and 
ev<  ntually  It  will  come.  Joat  as  it  did  to  the 
fal  ulous  Union  of  States  which  never  could 
ex'st  because  It  wasn't  "fundamentally 
souml"  and  was  "against  nature"  You,  by 
ati  tight  thinking,  can  unhinge  the  demagugs 
•D  I  speed  the  day  of  free-flowing  trade. 

k>me    may    suffer    temporarily,    need    to 

•w  tch  over  to  other  work      B%n  l.«  thiji  too 

ltt|  b  a  price  to  pay?     Is  a-  f 

Miprt   at  curtailine   ot;r   fr  .i 

aa  what  the  v  Ten 

Bllnon  rt<»ad.     Fift:.      _ ..nded. 

or    ■  Can   you   convert   those   prices 

Int ,...,? 

<  :orapetition    helped    make    our    country 

It.    Won't  that  same  corr'  i  by  bual- 

ne4s  the  world  over  be  heal:.  mit  !>mart 

FDt  to  make  waof  ptofit .  and  reduce 

!  of  goods  as  it  baa  tfoa*  here? 

(NOW  TOCt  NtlCHCOSS.  AWT)  TOU  WtU.  CtASZ 
TO   rCAa   AMD    HATX 

must  be  freer  exchange  of  citizens 

natioiu     Not  only  should  we  make 

>aaier  for  Russians  to  enter  our  country 

they   should   allow   us   easier    access   to 

Ru4sU  to  tend  our  tnislnaaacs.  to  study  at  the 

schools,  and  to  settle  there.  If  the  place 

Is  ip  our  Ukiiii; 

idea  that  the  rest  of  the  world  wotUd 

Its  right  arm  tu  migrate  to  this  country 

n  absurd  bit  of  conceit      Since  1933  our 

ling  quotas  hnve  been  only  one-sUtb  to 

-half  lUled 

^en  men   travel   and  trade  and  live  In 

countries,  even  the  leiwr  otMiervant  can 

that  men  In  Arabia  are  like  men  in  Ala- 

»— plenty  Kot>d  and  plenty  bad      There 

stralght-thinktnK  Arabians  as  there  are 

it-thinklng      Alabamans.       Rememt>er 

new  kid  who  came  to  school?    Until  you 

him  up  and  learned  to  know  him  bet- 

you  treated  htm  as  an  outcast     It's  easy 

hate   someone   you   don't   know,   and  to 

others  to  hate  aa  crary  mad   as  you. 

too  easy  to  hate  in  the  abstract,  but  did 

ever   talk   to   a   Ruaaian    who   had   your 

r"8  voice    your  brother's  thoughts,  and 

warm-hearted   frlendltneM?     Once 

a   German    prisoner   and    learned 

hard  it  is  t<i  hate  a  man  face-to-face. 

who  u  good  and  clear-thlnklng. 

■rwAix  or  MiH  AWD  THrm  tdkas,  myr 

NATIONS 

are  Incubated  not  by  one  color  of 
or  roll  of  tongue,  but  by  false  ideals 
which  hatch  into  false  leaders  That  is  tre- 
me  idotuly  important  to  remember  Beware 
Den  and  their  Ideals,  not  nations.  Men 
together  by  geography  wont  t>e  com- 
plellply  good  or  bad.  but  men  bound  together 
luae  they  fear,  dtolruet.  and  hate  alike 
very  well  be. 

ok  closely  at  that  man  or  band  at  men 

talk  fear,  dtstriist.  or  hate  of  any  na- 

or  race.     Don't   make   the   mistafee  of 

too   far — your    neighbor    ne«t   <loor. 

•t  the  oacs  or  your  club  may  lie 

better  Nasi  than  many  Oermans.     Tou 

probably    find     that    your    race-hater 

a  nation  with  the  s£me  evil  qualities 

Witt    which    he    is   endowed.      If   he    blames 

3rlttsh   with  greed,  youll  find  be  has 

than   his  own  share  of  greed.     Look 

clo«  fly   at    the   men   you   know   who   preach 

the  Jews  are  hell-bent  on  wrecking  the 

They  are  unsucce.««ful  men,  not  the 

Cttp^lns  of  Industry  or  business  or  science 

would    like   to   be      Rather   than   pin 

the^  failure  on  their  own  lack  of  brains  and 

which    Isnt    at    all    pleasant,    they 

eho^  Hitler's  own  scapegoat,  the  Jew 

T  le  traitors  of  mankind  are  never  exclu- 
sive y  one  race  oi    nation.     T-iey  are  those 
and  bands  of  men  wbo  whisper  mtetnwt. 
■t  fear,  and  before  long  are 
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hate  of  races  and  nations.  From  nations 
we  have  nothini;  to  fear,  but  beware  those 
men  and  banc«s  with  diseased  Ideals  and 
warped  thinking  who  kindle  mistrust  and 
Intolerance.  They  are  the  traitors  of  man- 
kind. 

7.    MISOn  TO  INTXB NATIONAL  K>LIC«  AMD  COU«T8. 
NOT  TO  ASMED  MIGHT 

If  we  learn  to  recognize  the  traitors  of 
mankind  and  their  gullible  followers,  what 
then?  How  stop  them  and  bring  them  to 
Ju.st!ce? 

The  answer  Is  by  an  International  police 
force.  And  let  us  never  be  confused  l)etween 
police   force  snd  :    army.     A   police 

fo«ce  will  root  Jut  e...  u  ;.rs  by  name,  single 
lnqlv:duals  whose  crimes  are  obvious,  or 
til  bands  of  evil-doers  whose  crimes  In 
dc(kl  and  doctrine  can  be  appraised  by  the 
irts.  where  unprejudiced  thinkln'  Is  a 
p#ofe«ston 

(a  force  can  cope  with   half -crazed 

■•a.  re  they  spread  their  epidemic  of 

mistrust  and  su.vpicion.  It  can  deal  with 
crooked-thinking  bands  of  men  whom  the 
courts  have  proved  to  be  dangeroxia 

There's  sn  amazing  amount  of  badness  in 
us.  One  out  of  every  800  Americans  has  to 
spend  sll  his  tim.  ss  a  policeman  to  t>awl 
out  the  rest  of  us  for  speeding,  keep  us  out 
of  our  neighbor's  silverware,  and  dissuade  us 
f -om  murder,  rape,  and  arson.  Something 
like  one  International  policemen  per  1.000  of 
us  would  probably  io  the  Job  In  thv  world 
community.  Compare  that  ratio  with  the 
way  your  draft  board  picked  yotir  community 
clean  of  able-t>odled  young  men.  One  In  a 
thoussnd  would  be  pretty  small  potatoes. 

s.  srr  NOT  ON  Totm  HACNcma  in  BcsPAni: 

THIS  IS  MAN'S  LAST  CHANCS 

Tou  agree  to  the  foreg  ng  i.ruths,  but  you 
amlle  Indulgently  and  suy.  'Nice  Ideas.  Wuh 
I  could  live  tonK  enough  to  see  them  come 
true"     Such  indifference  is  criminal 

Here  u  the  most  vital  truth  of  all— that  a 
mature  world  communi*  can.  must,  and  will 
become  reality 

Our  so-called  practical  man  a  thousand 
years  ago  would  have  laughed  at  the  hare- 
brained Idea  that  nations  could  be  united, 
the  sun's  circuit  around  the  glot>e.  Into  a 
British  Empire  The  same  "practical "  man 
was  amused  at  the  idyllic  concept  of  uniting 
13  scrappy  oolonlcs  Into  a  giant,  fairly  peace- 
ful United  States  wbere  State  boundaries  are 
no  more  Importsnt  than  fleeting  signposts 
along  the  highways.  A  naUon  and  a  world 
can  do  anything  It  bellevrs  It  can  do.  All 
that  limits  man  la  his  own  Imagination. 

If  the  American  people  can  dig  out  tbelr 
beliefs  and  give  them  an  airing,  they  can  help 
the  world's  people  to  know  what  they  believe. 
TlJey  can  begin  a  campaign  of  truth  in 
diplomacy  that  will  help  eradicate  stispiclon. 
wblcb  Is  a  requisite  of  war. 

And  when  Americans  do  d'^'  out  those 
beliefs  and  strip  them  of  emotion  and  preju- 
dice and  sclflshnees  and  "p  v"  tbeyll 
probably  be  surprised  t:  :;nd  some 
"everlasting  truths"  as  dead  as  mackerels,  as 
antiquated  as  the  Great  Wall  of  China  and 
Its  charm  against  Invasion. 

The  most  significant  changes  don't  come 
by  war.  but  through  changes  In  cxistom  and 
habits  of  thinking.  Without  loss  of  blood, 
the  Industrial  Revolution  shook  the  world  to 
lU  foundation  and  boosted  humanity  to  a 
plane  of  living  unknown  in  world  history. 

Hopes  and  effort  are  better  than  despair— 
and  despair  is  absolutely  all  that  remains  if 
we  adept  the  slt-on-your-haunches  policy  of 
noncooperatlon  which  has  already  offered  up 
5O.0OO.0OC  dead  and  wounded  In  ghastly  proof 
of  Its  error. 

There  s  no  other  coarse  than  to  work 
tofether.  We  end  war  or  we  end  mankind. 
nus  Is  otir  last  chance. 


Tribute  to  Robert  H.  Hinckley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THE  SBNATX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  4  Uegislatiic  day  of 
Friday.  January  18>.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.«:ent  to  tiave  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial paying  tribute  to  Robert  H.  Hinck- 
ley, formerly  Director  of  Contract  Set- 
tlement, which  wa.s  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  yesterday  morning. 

There  bein«?  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

MS.  HiNcKLST  iman 

The  sixth  report  of  the  Director  of  Con- 
tract Settlement  has  Just  been  released  coin- 
cident With  the  return  to  private  life  of  the 
Director  himself.  Robert  H  Hinckley,  who 
was  appointed  to  that  poet  a  year  ard  a 
half  ago.  Thla  oiBclal  record  of  accomplish- 
ment amply  warranu  President  Trumsn  s 
praise  of  Mr.  Minckley's  "superior  perform- 
ance of  a  difficult  task."  Perhaps  the  great- 
est  trIbuM  that  could  be  paid  to  the  skill 
and  energy  with  which  the  Director  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  oflke  Is  afforded  by  the 
absence  of  unfavorable  publicity.  Becauae 
the  complicated  work  of  settling  termlnatM 
war  contracts  has  proceeded  smoothly  and 
rapidly,  the  public  U  apt  to  forget  that  this 
work  might  have  been  as  badly  bungled  as 
It  wss  after  the  First  World  War.  when  there 
w*s  no  Btund  contract  legislation  and  ro 
comrpetent  administration  of  the  law. 

It  was  widely  believed  In  the  early  stages 
of  the  war  that  the  primary  impediment  to 
speedy  postwar  reconversion  would  l>e  lack  of 
working  capital  for  financing  the  change- 
over to  civilian  production— a  lack  aggra- 
vated by  delays  in  discharging  contractors' 
claims  against  the  Government.  As  It  turmd 
out.  strikes  have  become  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  speedy  reconversion,  not  any  lack 
of  funds  with  which  to  finance  reconversion. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  IMS.  Indeed,  con- 
tract settlements  were  delayed  and  plant 
clearance  work  halted  In  some  cases  because 
the  settlement  personnel  was  net  permitted 
to  enter  plana  whUe  strikes  were  In  progress. 

A  great  deal  remains  to  be  done,  but  the 
record  to  date  warranu  the  forecast  that 
leas  than  5  percent  of  the  168,000  unsettled 
contracts  pendlpg  at  VJ-day  or  since  termi- 
nated will  renrraln  open  at  the  end  of  next 
June.  But  with  the  work  of  settlement  so 
far  along,  the  planning  and  over-all  direc- 
tion of  the  program  which  has  been  the  tajk 
of  Mr.  Hinckley  Is,  he  feels,  nearlng  com- 
pletion. Having  laid  down  policies  and 
tested  them,  completion  of  the  actual  work 
of  setUement  can  be  left  to  an  Increasing 
extent  to  the  contracting  agencies,  with  such 
assistance  as  may  be  required  from  Mr. 
Hinckley  s  successor  in  office,  the  former 
Deputy  Director  of  Contract  SetUement 
H.  Chapnoan  Rose.  It  u  to  be  regretted  that 
men  of  Mr.  Hinckley's  caliber  are  being  lost 
to  the  Government  snrlce.  We  would  rather 
see  them  being  promoted  to  other  pijsts  than 
going  back  to  private  business.  Government 
nseds  them  as  never  before. 
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Statement  of  Facts  Relative  to  Strike  of 
United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine 
Workers   of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or  ' 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or   PEN.NSYLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

1.     UNrrED  ELXCTSICAL   EAOIO   AND    U.ACHINE 

woaKKss  or  America 
Two  dollars  a  day  wage  Increase  for  200.000 
workers  m  69  communities  and  In  over  100 
plants. 

2.     WHY    $2   a   DAT 

(a)  The  average  UE  worker  has  suffered 
In  many  instances  at,  high  as  5D-i>ercent  cut 
In  take-home  pay.  Here  are  typical  exnmplcs 
of  six  weekly  pay  checks  of  Robert  Morrison, 
machine  operator  at  the  General  Electric 
plant.  Erie.  Pa  : 

1M3     MS&S.  58  32.  (04  19. 

1946     WOTS.  $'.J9C2    136  17. 

The  first  paragraph  contains  pay  checks  for 
three  typical  weeks  In  1943  when  war  produc- 
tion a-as  in  full  swing  The  second  para- 
graph contains  pay  checks  for  three  typical 
weeks  In  1945  following  VJ-day.  August  15. 
Mr  Morrison  has  four  small  children  and  his 
rent  is  g38  a  month 

(b»  United  States  Office  of  Economic  .Sta- 
bilization estimates  cost  of  living  Increase  of 
33  percent  above  1941;  CIO  45  peicent 

(c|  Shifts  to  new  Jobs  with  lower  basic 
hourly  wage  rates:  cuts  in  incentive  earnings. 

(dl  Loss  of  second  and  third  .<hlft  differ- 
ential, reduction  in  overtime. 

3.    WHAT   DO   THE   COMPAN.  i      OFItR-> 

General  Electric:  December  21  offered  10 
percent  increase  then  raised  it  to  10  percent 
for  thos"  making  over  gl— 10  cents  lor  those 
under  conditioned  on  speed-up  and  wage 
rate  cuts  Canceled  contracts  In  existence 
for  numl)er  of  years. 

Westlnghouse:  Has  made  no  offer  at  all — 
canceled  contracts  in  existence  lor  number  of 
years. 

General  Motors:  Offered  10-percent  In- 
crease, raised  It  to  13  >  2  cents. 

4.    CAN  COMPANIES   AFFORD   WAGE   INCREASE? 
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■  Avrrate  (or  period  lUS-M. 
'IM4. 

*  t33JKI0.00n  bishcr  than  any  year  in  the  period  193^U. 


Note  — OE  resorveo  for  1944  were  S2«2.uio.rtir>;  Wot- 
mphouse.  $127.(Mi.ni«):  (leniral  .Motors  »T4f..<«lli,«l(i. 

5.  WHAT  HAS  CO\'EXNlf(ENT  DONE  TO  SETTLE  WAGE 
DISPXTTET 

Union  bargained  for  4  months  at  own  Ini- 
tiative; 3  weeks  ago  Secretary  of  Labor  In- 
vited GE.  Westlnghoute.  OM.  nd  UE  to 
Washington  fcr  conferences;  •.  ne  union  ac- 
cepted, but  companies  refus  J  invitation  for 
1  week  then  appeared  in  W .  .hington  to  re- 
fuse mediation.     UE  kept   the  Government 


advised  of  developments.  Three  days  before 
strike  was  scheduled  to  start.  UE  offered  to 
all  companies  to  postpone  the  strike  If  the 
companies  would  meet  the  offer  of  steel  (15 
cents)  and  negotiate  the  difference  between 
15  cents  .And  25  cents.  The  companies  re- 
fused this  offer.  Alter  fruitless  meetings, 
the  first  r.trike  In  9  years  was  called  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1946. 


Communism  Threateni  the  Peace  of 
the  Worid  as  Well  as  the  Safety  of 
America 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
muni.sm  is  now  threatening  the  peace  of 
mankind  throughout  the  world,  by 
spreading  subversive  doctrines,  starring 
up  strife,  and  attempting  to  undermine 
the  various  governments— esjiecially 
tho.se  of  the  English-.speaking  nations  of 
the  earth. 

While  that  is  going  on  abroad,  the 
Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers 
are  constantly  busy  in  this  country,  fo- 
menting trouble  and  stirring  up  strife 
throughout  the  land. 

They  and  their  fellow  travelers  con- 
tinue to  attack  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  because  of  the  stand 
the  members  of  the  committee  take  for 
the  protection  of  American  institutions. 

The  members  of  that  committee  are 
doing  everything  they .  pos.sibly  can  to 
protect  this  Government  against  those 
subversive  attacks  by  elements  which 
want  to  destroy  it  and  set  up  a  soviet 
sy.stem  in  its  place. 

That  is  the  object  of  the  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers,  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  as  I  will  now  show. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  there  was  a 
change  in  the  organizational  set-up  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  the  United 
States. 

Its  present  head.  William  Z.  Foster,  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  proponents 
of  revolution  in  this  country  that  has 
ever  been  brazen  enough  to  come  before 
the  American  people  and  expound  his 
subversive  theories  in  plain  and  simple 
language.  Foster  recently  replaced  Earl 
Browder  as  head  of  the  Communist  Party 
because  Browder  was  not  revolutionary 
enough. 

Before  discussing  Foster's  revolution- 
ary statements,  it  seems  fitting  that  a 
statement  of  the  Honorable  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  be  discussed;  since  it 
appears  that  some  of  our  other  law  mak- 
ers have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Hughes' 
statement,  I  will  repeat  it.  Here  it  is  in 
his  own  words: 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  whether 
Communist  programs  contemplate  the  use  of 
force  and  violence  has  been  passed  upon  by 
every  class  of  tribunal  which  would  pass 
upon  It.  namely.  Federal  and  State  courts, 
administrative  tribunals  and  legislative  com- 


mittees of  both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments, and  In  every  case  the  result  has  been 
in  support  of  the  position  that  force  and 
violence  are  Inseparable  from  Communist 
pre  grams. 

This  statement  was  contained  in  Mr. 
Hughes'  report  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate on  January  21.  1924.  in  his  capacity 
as  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hughe.s  also 
faid  that  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
United  States  is  an  organization  created 
by  and  completely  subservient  to  a  for- 
eign organization  striving  to  overthrow 
the  exi.sting  social  and  political  order  of 
this  country. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Hughes'  report  has 
been  forgotten  as  well  as  the  public  testi- 
mony of  William  Z.  Poster,  the  present 
head  of  the  Communist  Party. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  on 
December  5.  1930.  Mr.  William  Z.  Foster 
testified  under  oath  tliat  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Communist  Party  and  at  one 
time  had  been  a  mcmbt-r  of  the  Inter- 
national Workers  of  the  World,  or  as  it  i.s 
belter  known,  -the  IWW.  During  his 
testimony.  Foster  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
American  Revolution,  or  the  war  for  in- 
dependence, as  we  call  it: 

These  early  revolutionists  found  that  gov- 
ernment IS  not  a  matter  of  majority  votes, 
but  organized  pqwer  which  does  not  give  way 
to  the  desires  of  the  majority  but  only  to  a 
greater  power. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Foster  compares 
his  proposed  Internal  revolution  in  the 
United  States  with  a  fight  fought  by  the 
forefathers  of  this  country  for  freedom. 
Mr.  Foster  in  his  revolution  merely  wants 
to  subject  the  descendants  of  the  war  for 
independence  to  the  domination  of  a 
foreign  ideology. 

Mr.  Poster  is  a  standing  candidate  for 
nomination  for  the  Pre.sident  of  the 
United  States  under  the  banner  of  his 
party,  the  Communist  Party  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  party's  constitution,  uses 
the  hamme.  and  sickle  as  its  emblem. 
The  constitution  of  this  party,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  is  designed  to  leplace  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  fcr 
whirh  men  fought  and  died  in  the 
American  Revolution  as  well  as  every 
other  war  from  that  day  to  this. 

This  American  Constitution  adopted 
by  the  people  of  America  after  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  uses  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  as  its  emblem,  and  not  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle.  The  money  issued  by 
our  Crovernment  functioning  imder  the 
American  Constitution  says  "In  God  v,e 
trust,"  but  under  another  constitution  it 
would  probably  say.  provided  there  is 
any  money.  "In  the  loss  of  liberty,  we 
glory." 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Foster's  views  on 
a  presidential  election,  it  seems  fitting 
that  his  views  be  expressed,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  words;  During  the  testi- 
m.ony  referred  to.  Mr.  Foster  was  a-^ked 
the  question,  "You  made  an  acceptance 
speech  on  May  25.  1928.  when  you  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  for  President?" 
Mr.  Foster's  reply  to  this  question  was, 
"Yes."  He  was  then  asked  whether  or 
not  in  part  he  made  this  statement: 
"No  Communist,  no  matter  how  many 
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votes  he  should  secure  In  a  national  elec- 
tijn.  could,  even  11  he  would.  t)ecome 
President  of  the  present  Government. 
V  'hen  a  Communist  heads  a  Govynment 
o  the  United  States— and  that  day  will 
Cdrne  Just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises — that 
g)vernment  will  not  be  a  capitalistic 
gjvemment.  but  a  soviet  government 
Bid  behind  this  government  will  stand 
tie  red  army  to  enforce  the  dictatorship 

0  the  proletariat." 

Mr.  Poster's  answer  was:  "I  made  that; 

1  :hink  I  made  that.  It  sounds  like  what 
I  said.  I  do  not  know  that  is  word  for 
wjrd.  but  'hat  is  in  sub.stance  what  I 
Mid."  In  other  words,  the  ballot  to  Mr. 
F  >ster  means  nothing,  the  will  of  the  ma- 
Jcrlty  means  nothing,  but  the  President 
a;  ipointed  by  the  revolutionists  will  re- 
place the  duly  elected  president  of  the 
It  ajorlty.  These  words  of  warning  from 
Mr.  Poster,  should  be  heeded:  he  means 
tf  at  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  major- 
it  r  in  order  to  succeed  In  a  revolution. 

None  of  us  knows  how  large  the  Com- 
ir  unlst  Party  i.>--  in  the  United  States,  but 
p  ease  note  that  when  one  of  Mr.  Foster's 
c<  mrades  named  Carr  spoke  at  the  Mos- 
c<w  conference  in  1922.  he  said: 

Many  of  the  comrades  were  convinced  that 
tt  was  essential  to  organize  a  legal  party. 
Tlie  underground  party  was  to  be  continued 
ard  strengthened,  but.  In  addition,  a  legal 
pa  rty  was  to  be  constructed,  as  an  Instru- 
m  ot  ol  the  Communist  Party,  that  we  might 
bt  able  to  work  more  effectively  among  the 

Prom  this  it  Is  pretty  definitely  Indi- 
es ted  that  the  Communist  Party  has  con- 
c«  Ued  memberships  and  an  underground 
grsup  who  subtly  prescribe  to  its  com- 
m  ini.stic  doctrines. 

With  further  reference  to  Mr.  Pos- 
te  -'s  views  on  the  American  flag,  the  fol- 
io ping  extracts  from  his  testimony  rp- 
n  rding  the  flag  of  the  Communist  Party 
ai  pear  Interesting.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tl(  n  propouoded  to  him  by  the  chairman 
of  the  invtrtlgaling  committee.  Mr  Fos- 
te'  said  that  the  morp  advanced  work- 
er; of  this  country  look  upon  the  Soviet 
Ui  ion  as  the  r  country.  Then  in  answer 
to  this  question.  "Do  they,  the  workers. 
lo<k  upon  the  Soviet  flag  as  their  flag?" 
M  .  Poster  replied: 

'  he  workers  ot  this  country  and  the  work- 
ers cf  every  country  have  only  one  flag  and 
th;  t  U  the  red  flag.  That  Is  the  flag  cf  the 
prcletarlan  revolution;  It  was  also.  Inciden- 
tal T.  the  flag  of  the  American  Revolution  In 
its  earlier  stages  The  red  flag  has  been  the 
fla(  of -revolution  for  many  years  before  the 
Ru  Stan   revolution 

T 

dT.  Poster  then  says: 

1  he  workers,  the  revolutionary  workers,  in 
all  the  capitalist  countries  are  an  oppressed 
clKs  who  ate  held  In  subjection  by  their  re- 
ape  :tive  cmpitaiUt  goramments  and  their  at- 
Utv  de  toward  thCM  governments  Is  the  abo- 
lltl  )n  of  these  governments  and  the  esiab- 
llAl  ment  of  Soviet  governments. 

^r.  Poster  then  says: 
stated   very   clearly  the  red  flag  Is  the 
of  the  revohttlOBary  el«M.  and  we  are 
_        of  the  revoJntioBary  cUaa     And  all  cap- 
ital 1st  flags  are  flags  of  the  capitalist  class, 
anq  we  owe  no  allegiance  to  them. 

Ai  Other  words.  Mr.  Poster  and  his 
paijty,  the  Communist  Party,  in  addition 


par 


to  being  revolutionists,  openly  say  that 
the  government  of  and  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  has  no  meaning  to  them. 
The  Communist  Party,  and  Mr.  Poster 
pretend  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  preserve  the  American  Bill  of  Rights 
which  permits  them.  In  their  opinion,  to 
carry  cf  their  gigantic  and  well-defined 
conspiracy  to  abolish  the  Bill  of  Rights 
after  they  have  taken  over  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country.  For  instance,  this 
is  what  Mr.  Poster  has  to  say  about  the 
rights  of  Individuals  once  he  has  es- 
tablished the  Soviet  form  of  government 
in  the  United  States.  The  question  asked 
him  wa.-^.  "if  we  are  correctly  informed — 
and  possibly  we  are  not — any  man  who 
would  rise  on  the  street  corner  in  Russia, 
and  inveigh  against  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment would  be  taken  out  and  shot?  What 
about  that?"    Mr.  Foster's  reply  was: 

Yes.  I  will  explain  that.  The  situation 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  quite  different  than 
the  situation  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States,  the  whole  productive  proc- 
esses, the  industries  are  owned  by  private 
capitalists  and  exploited  for  the  benefit  of 
a  small  ruling  group  of  capltallstB.  and  the 
government  Is  the  instrument  for  maintain- 
ing this  exploitation,  in  which  the  millions 
of  workers  are  exploited  and  forced  into  un- 
employment, and  all  the  conditions  that  they 
comprehend  In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  In- 
dustries are  owned  by  the  workers,  the  gov- 
ernment Is  their  government,  and  It  is  car- 
ried en  for  the  benefit  of  the  masses.  In 
America  the  worker  who  stands  up  and  pro- 
poses the  advocacy  of  the  Soviet  form  cf 
government  and  the  struggle  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  conditions,  is  taking  the 
stand  on  the  side  not  only  of  the  Interests 
of  the  workiiig  class,  but  of  the  whole  prog- 
ress of  human  society  The  man  who  rises, 
the  capitalist  agent  who  rises  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  proposes  »r  overthrow  the  S<jviet 
Government  and  to  reestabll.-h  capitalism 
there,  proposes  to  turn  the  wheels  of  society 
backwards.  The  worker  In  America  who 
fights  for  the  program  of  the  Communist 
Party  Is  a  fighter  for  the  progress  of  society 
In  general.  The  capitalist  who  proposes  the 
otherthrow  of  the  Soviet  Government  is  an 
enemy  of  the  human  society. 

In  other  words,  if  >ou  -believe  In  our 
form  of  government,  you  are  a  capitalist 
who  is  entitled  to  no  rights,  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  who  will  be  taken  out 
and  shot  if  he  so  much  as  says  "I  believe 
in  private  enterprise."  A  soviet  govern- 
ment in  America  would  establish  the 
block-by-block,  street-by -street  system 
of  espionage  which  is  in  vogue  in  the  dic- 
tator nations  of  Europe.  Who  knows 
how  many  persons  would  be  considered 
enemies  of  the  state  under  the  block-by- 
block  espionage  system? 

Mr.  Foster  and  his  Communist  co- 
horts believe  tha^  capitalistic  nations 
are  dead  and  giving  way  to  the  "newer 
and  higher  social  order."  which  is  social- 
\sm.  Did  not  Hitler  say  that  about  cer- 
tain governments,  too?  It  appears  that 
one  capitalistic  nation,  the  United  States 
of  America,  had  a  large  share  in  the  win- 
ning of  two  wars  just  recently,  and  that 
Nation  is  not  giving  way  to  socialism, 
but  has  been  giving  away  a  lot  of  things 
to  some  other  nations  in  order  to  keep 
them  alive. 

Remember  that  what  the  Communists 
mean  by  the  capitalistic  system  is  the 


right  to  OUT!  private  property — the  right 
to  own  your  home,  your  farm,  your  store, 
or  your  factory.  All  this  would  be  swept 
away  under  a  Communist  regime  and 
every  individual  would  become  a  slave  of 
the  state  and  told  what  to  do  by  a  few- 
self-appointed  commissars. 

There  is  no  more  freedom,  there  is  no 
more  liberty,  in  a  Communist  country 
today  than  there  is  In  the  penitentiary 
of  New  York,  Mississippi.  Ohio.  Illinois 
or  any  other  State,  and  not  near  as  much 
religion. 

The  Communists'  views  on  religion  are 
also  interesUng.  In  his  testimony  Mr 
Foster  says: 

Ou.-    party   considers    religion    to    be    the 
opium  of  the  people,  as  Karl  Marx  has  stated 
and  we  carry  on  propaganda  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  these  prejudices  among  the  workers. 

In  other  words  he  would  make  an 
atheist  of  every  individual  in  America 
If  he  could. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that — 

Many  workers  Join  the  Communist  Party 
who  still  have  some  religious  scruples  or 
religious  ideas;  but  a  worker  who  will  join 
the  CommunL.t  Party  must  necessarily  be  in 
the  process  of  liquidating  his  religious  beliefs 
and,  U  he  still  has  any  lingerlngs  when  he 
Joins  the  party,  he  wUl  soon  get  rid  of  them. 

He  also  says  thatr— 

In   my   opinion,  a   member  of   the   Com- 
munlst  Party,  of  the  Soviet  Union  »ho  would 
be  married  In  a  church  would  not  be  of  any  . 
value  to  the  Communist  Part,. 

Mr.  Poster  and  his  Communist  co- 
horts there.-ore  would  eliminate  religion- 
this  would  be  in  addition  to  the  abolition 
of  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press 
under  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

The  Communists.  accordlr«j  to  their 
own  statements,  say  that  We  exin  in 
every  form  of  American  life,  we  are  In 
the  theater,  the  motion-picture  industrv 
the  magazines  and  the  newspapers  the 
radio,  the  union.s.  the  schools,  the  church 
and  in  politics."  They  also  5ay  that  'we 
publish  more  pamphlets  than  any  organ- 
ization in  the  world." 

They  hate  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  for  exposing  their 
subversive  activitle:  In  these  fields. 

All  of  these  activities  further  their  well- 
defined  conspiracy  to  overthrow  this 
(jovei-nment  and  dj  away  with  the  BiU 
of  Rights  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
Umted  States,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
own  private  property. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  said  that  any- 
one who  opposfs  these  Communists  is 
called  a  "Fasci.sf  because  he  is  an  enemy 
of  the  communistic  state  which  they 
hope  to  set  up. 

They  brand  the  white  p.^ople  of  the 
Southern  States  as  "native  Fascists"  for 
resisting  their  treasonable  activities.* 

Tliey  call  everyone  a  "native  Fascist" 
who  opposes  or  exposes  their  .subversive 
activities. 

That  is  the  reason  for  these  attacks 
on  tht  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 

The  SPEAKER  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  has  expiied. 
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Civil-Service  Funds  for  Service  to 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARIZS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
United  States 
Civil  Sfrvice  Commission. 
Washington.  D  C  .  January  25.  194S. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
Hcu.<)c  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Devr  Mb  AfrCoRMArKr   I  have  your  letter  of 
Januaiy  7,  1946.  requesting  Information  re- 


garding the  insufBclency  of  funds  available  to 
the  Civil  Service  Commifsion  for  rendering 
adequate  service  to  veterans,  as  Indicated  In 
a  resolution  recently  adopted  by  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  of  Massachusetts. 

In  response,  let  me  assure  ycu  that  we  are 
all  very  concerned  regarding  the  situation 
which  has  developed,  not  only  In  our  central 
office,  tjut  throughout  our  regional  offices, 
such  as  are  located  In  Boston  and  12  other 
major  centers  of  Federal  Government  activity 
throughout  the  country,  as  a  result  of  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  the  funds  available  to 
the  Commission  at  the  Same  time  that  de- 
mands upon  the  Commission  for  rendering 
service  to  returning  veterans  has  tieen  In- 
creasing rapidly 

As  an  tfidicatlon  of  the  exact  status  of  our 
available  lescurces.  in  comparison  with  what 
we  have  estimated  our  requirements  to  be. 
may  I  cite  the  following  record  of  our  requests 
for  funds  for  the  fiscal  year  1946  and  the 
grants  which  have  been  made  available  to  us: 


1946  estimates  and  appropriations 


1.  Roculnr  anniiil  Rii'luol  (f\\o<\  Popt.  I.').  If>^.^) 

2   Fir^t  I)«fi<ionf!r  (Srronrt  IVflcirncy  Appr«>pristjon  Act.  IMS)  (filed  with 
Kiirrnti  oi  rhp  Hudprl  June  "   1!*4.'.) 


Tii!nl  av«ila(>lp    

S   f  irrt  ■•uppleiiicntfil  <iin>liis  apiimprlntjon  le^wion  bill,  IMA  (refiueM 
fiUHl  Aus   ri».  IM,*;!  


T 


4    First  "  printloii  hill,  19i*5 

(.,     K,   ,,..^^  ...  .-.(•!    y..  IMS 
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As  a  result  of  this  drastic  decrease  In  our 

available  funds,  the  Commission  has  found 
it  necessary  to  reduce  personnel  from  the 
peak  of  7,5(X)  on  its  rolls  Just  prior  to  VE-day 
to  less  than  4.750  on  December  31  1945.  and 
a  still  further  reduction  to  3.889  has  been 
ordered  effective  February  '.  1946  In  cur 
field  offices,  where  the  bulk  of  our  veteran 
contacts  are  handled,  this  reduction  has  been 
effected  largely  since  VJ-day.  with  the  result 
that  in  most  of  the  offices,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Boston  office,  the  personnel  ha?  been  cut 
more  than  50  percent  since  September  1.  It 
has  also  Ijeen  necessary  to  abandon  262  field 
stations  which  were  located  at  various  large 
employment  centers  throughout  the  regions. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  been  faced  with 
an  uiflux  ot  applications  from  veterans  being 
released  from  the  armed  forces  and  Fed- 
eral employees  separated  tsecause  of  reduc- 
tion In  force  In  other  Government  agencies. 
Even  though  the  Commission,  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  closed  all  examinations 
to  the  general  public  and  established  the 
policy  ol  accepting  applicatlonr  only  from 
veterans  entitled  to  reopen  examinations  and 
Government  employees  separated  for  reduc- 
tion In  lorce.  as  long  as  these  sources  pro- 
vided sufficient  eliglbles  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  service,  we  are  receiving  thousands 
of  applications  each  month  from  veterans. 
Also  the  number  of  veterans  calling  at  the 
regional  offices  for  Information,  advice,  and 
the  granting  of  veteran  preference,  has  in- 
creased many  fold.    Our  correspondence  from 


Members  of  Congress  and  individuals  has  In- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  rapidly 
creating  a  backlog  of  truly  serious  propor- 
tions. 

In  our  veterans  counseling  and  Informa- 
tion work  we  have  tried  to  take  care  of  the 
veteran  with  a  minimum  of  delay.  However, 
we  realize  that  veterans  hawe  had  to  take 
their  turn  and  have  had  to  wait  some  time 
before  getting  the  Information  or  advice 
they  sought.  This  has  ijeen  unavoidable  be- 
cause the  number  of  veterans  visiting  our 
offices  has  been  very  large  and  we  would  have 
to  have  a  tremendous  staff  of  counselors  to 
take  of  the  veterans  without  delay.  I  can 
assure  you  that  we  are  anxious  to  furnish 
the  veteran  every  possible  assistance  and 
are  endeavoring  to  staff  our_yeterans  counsel- 
ing and  Information  sections  with  as  many 
qualified  counselors  as  our  funds  will  permit. 
After  repeated  reductions  In  our  personnel 
in  the  face  of  this  growing  work  load,  it  Is  not 
possible  for  us  to  make  available  sufficient 
personnel  to  handle  all  those  who  come  to  tis 
for  assistance  without  frequent  and  regret- 
table delays. 

We  have  streamlined  many  of  our  opera- 
tions and  have  revised  many  official  regula- 
tions In  the  Interest  of  getting  the  utmost 
speed  and  efficiency  Into  our  procedures,  par- 
ticularly as  they  relate  to  expediting  the 
placing  of  veterans  In  Federal  employment. 
To  date,  however,  these  have  not  afforded 
relief  sufficient  to  offset  the  crippling  effecta 


of  the  curtailment  In  our  total  funds  and 
personnel 

I  trtist  that  this  Information  wUl  be  help* 
ful  to  you.  If  there  la  any  additional  in- 
formation desired,  we  shall  be  glad  to  futiilsli 
it  to  you. 

Very  respectiully. 

WiLUAM  C.  Hmx. 
Executive   Assistant. 


Price  Increases  and  Inflation 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROGER  C.  SLAUGHTER 

OF  MI.-5SCUR1 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  SLAUGHTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  thosp 
of  us  who  are  intere.stcd  in  holding  the 
line  against  inflation  cannot  but  be 
alarmed  at  the  proposal  which  has  come 
up  in  renewed  form  to  try  to  buy  .some 
temporary  indu.strial  peace  by  permit- 
ting the  price  of  steel  to  rise  $4.75  per 
ton,  which,  of  course,  is  going  to  invite 
inflation.  I  have  a  letter  here  this  morn- 
ing which  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  from  a  constituent.  I  have  de- 
leted the  name  of  the  sender,  but  I  will  be 
Rlad  to  show  it  to  any  Member  who  may 
l>e  interested  in  seeing  it.  It  is  from  a 
white-collar  worker,  a  woman  who  lives 
in  my  district.  The  letter  shows  very 
clearly  that  the  white-collar  people  of 
this  country  are  at  last  becoming  aware 
of  the  danger  that  they  are  facing  if  in- 
flation comes. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Janu.'^BT  30.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Roan  C.  Slacchti^, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington, DC. 

D£.«K  Sis.  I  am  writing  to  you  because  I 
am  one  of  that  body  of  unorganized  lafc:or 
dependent  upon  a  middle-class  business  lor 
my  livelihood.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  organized  labor  and  big  busi- 
ness, but  a  realization  of  their  effect  upon 
we  in-betweens  can  come  to  you  only  through 
such  Individual  appeals  as  mine. 

My  personal  story  Is  representative  of 
thousands  of  women  who  are  faced  with  a 
choice  between  an  unhappy  change  of  Jobs 
for  financial  security  or  a  lowered  standard 
of  living. 

I  have  worked  my  way  through  5  years 
of  college  and  have  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  In  textiles  and  clothing  from  Iowa 
State  College.  As  a  result  of  my  education 
and  special  talents.  I  have  chosen  millinery 
as  my  trade.  In  the  course  of  3  years  I 
have  been  through  an  apprenticeship  and 
have  been  a  maker  for  over  two  of  these 
years.  My  Job  meets  aU  of  my  require- 
ments except  that  of  pay.  For  the  last 
year  my  wage  rate  has  been  55  cents  per 
hour,  which  economists  have  said  Is  the  low- 
est rate  under  which  living  standards  can 
be  maintained,  and  yet  my  living  standard 
Is  above  average.  I  have  maintained  an 
apartment,  a  well-balanced  diet,  and  a  ward- 
robe commensurate  with  my  fashion  career. 
Beyond  the  bare  necessities  I  have  a  box 
seat  to  the  Town  Hall  series,  subecriptions 
to  several  periodicals,  insurance  sufficient  for 
my  needs,  and  a  small  savings  account.  Thi« 
can  be  done  on  an  Income  of  91.445  per 
year. 

But  If  the  price  of  food  continues  to  rise 
and  my  rent  were  raised  even  »5  per  month. 


# 
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r  wages  win   not  rise:   »o  the  altematlTe 
»  lowered  standard  of  living.      The  OPA 
t  u  been  the  only  reassurance  that  mr  cost 

cr  ■■ 
1 1 
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living  would  not  so  grt-atly  exceed  my 
rrme  that  I  would  be  forced  to  g:ve  up 
tr.ide  for  whicli  I  have  prepared  for  8 
jfears  I  say.  continue  the  OPA  until  labor 
■  nd  capital  have  agreed  through  arbitration 
a  nd  fact  finding  designed  to  prevent  infla- 
tion. 

What  labor  needs  Is  not  a  union  to  blindly 
1  icite  them  In  a  quest  for  a  few  more  dol- 
lars,  but  an  organization   to  educate   thrm 
the  real  value  of  their  Income,  whatever 
may  be.     Preedotn  from  want  and  freedom 
f^m  fesir  are  really  what  we  are  all  seek- 
■nie  health  of  a  human  being  Is  first 
Jjidged  by  whether  or  not  hia  weight  is  con- 
ant    so   the   health   of  a   nation    Is   deter- 
nffi  by  the  stability  of  the  general  level  of 
ces 
fcii.cerely  yours. 
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Justice  fer  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  MAiSACHUSITTS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4.  1946 


Vess. 


roru 


Mr.     McCORMACK.      Mr.      Speaker, 
f  r  permission  to  extend  my  remarks! 
include  a  splendid  speech.  Justice  for 
>land.     made'   over     s*   ■  WSPR. 

S|)nngfield.  Mass..  on  D  r  9.  1945' 

our  former  colleague,  rion.  William  J. 
Granfleld.  now  chief  justice  of  district 
c4urt  of  Springfield.  Mass .  under  the 
of   the   PoUsh-American   Con- 
wesiern  Massachusetts  branch: 

Jusnca  roa  Poland 
(By  Judge  William  J.  Granfield) 
Throughout  the  l.OCO  years  of  her  recorded 
h^tury.  Poland  has  been  subjeited  to  pres- 
OD   aU    tta   national    border?.     Her   un- 
ite geographical  location   in   the  very 
iffr  of  Eiirt  pe   with  virtually  no  defensible 
uner.s.    has    mvittd    aggression    from    the 
t  since  the  diys  of  Otto  I  down  to  thos* 
Hitler  and  from  the  east  aggretslon  since 
da>-s  of  Genghis  Khan  to  those  of  Stalin. 
to  this  she  suffered  from  p«  •  n.- 

from  the  north  and  fr.m  •  h 

ina  yet.  for  1  OCO  years  f  ^^  s.rved 

Ibe  baatioD  of  western  c.v  n  and  the 

of  Christendom  In  Europe,  repel- 
oo«  furious  assault  after  another.     De- 
e  the  exacting  price  In  land,  in  life,  and 
onal    wealth   Poland   has   alwavs   bed    to 
for  being  the  key  to  Eun  pe.  ai  dvnamlc 
I  atioa  was  atae  that  the  years  of  pt  aceful 
M  leavers    brought    her    achievements    un- 
pai  aUe!*d  In   the  history  of   the  w.  rid. 
^rougb  centuries.  Poles  have  contributed 
-  share  to  the  progress  of  maniclr.d     Co- 
cua.  BCme    Curie.   Koscluszko.   Pulaski 
'pm.  Pacerewiki.  anc  Joseph  Conrad  are 
*^'^  to  conjure   with      Let   us  not    forget 
the  Polish  king.  Jan  Sobieskl.  saved  Eu- 
from  the  Turks  In  1684      Let  us  remem- 
the  two  Nobel  prise  winners  for  litera- 
Slenkiewica  and  Reymont.   the  anthro- 
Bronlalaw  Malinovskl;    the  discov- 
of  vitamins.  Dr   Funk.    Ani  let  us  men- 
such    gianu   of   the    musical    *orld    aa 
lawskl.  Szymanowakl.  Mosxkuwsk     Rcd- 
1,  Stokowskl.  Landowska.  Hofmann.  and 
ins  tain. 

TH«  caiux  or  ittj 
and   freedom-lo.inn   Poland  was 
Kiany  ways  so  fax  ahead  of  the  time*  in 
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her  lore  of  culture  and  peac«  that  her  three 
powerful  autocratic  neighbors.  Prusi«la.  Aus- 
tria, and  Russia,  took  advantage  of  her  weak- 
ness and  in  1772  despoiled  her  for  the  first 
time,  ccmmlttmg  what  President  Wilson 
characterized  "one  of  the  greatest  crimea  in 
history." 

For  more  than  a  century  ''oland  was  virtu- 
ally wiped  off  the  map  of  Europe.  But  the 
amazing  thing  about  the  Poles  is  that  re- 
gardless of  the  odds  against  them,  they  never 
gave  up.  never  took  the  ;asiest  way  out. 
E\-en  during  the  long  black-out  of  the  parti- 
tions, the  people  of  Poland  demonstrated 
their  will  to  be  free  by  staging  a  bloody  in- 
surrection once  every  generation  and  by  wag- 
ing an  unyielding  underground  Ighl  for  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Po:and.  however,  furnished  the  best  prooi 
of  her  vitality  in  the  20-v.'ar  in-erval  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  n.  It  must  be 
b:-rne  in  mind  that  when  Polrnd  beKan  to 
function  as  an  Independent  state  in  Ncem- 
ter  1918.  she  had  to  start  from  a  condition 
of  utter  feeblenets. 

THE   SECONSTKCCTTON    DECADES 

Poland  received  very  little  succor  and  aid 
from  abroad  in  rebuilding  her  shattered 
eccn  -my.  Yet  in  thdee  20  years  Poland  ac- 
complished the  Impoeaible,  She  reduced 
Illiteracy  among  her  young  people  to  a  frac<^ 
tion  of  1  percent.  She  brought  under  culti- 
vation mofe  than  llOOOi  s  of  fallow 
land.  She  parceled  out  n.  ■i\  ll.OCO.OOO 
acres  of  the  large  estates  to  the  peasants. 
Ker  rolling  slock  was  the  envy  of  Europe. 
Her  fleet  Increased  from  a  few  ships  to  500 
merchant  vessels  which  plied  the  seven  seas. 
Along  her  seacojast  of  a  few  miles  she  con- 
structed her  own  modern  port  of  Gdynia  and 
turned  It  into  the  filth  seaport  in  Europe. 
Palar.d  rai-pd  three  times  as  manv  potatoes 
as  the  whole  nt  the  United  Stat-s.  more  rattle 
than  Great  Britain,  as  much  wheat  and  rye 
as  France  She  ranked  fourth  In  coal  export 
and  fifth  In  zinc  exp<  rt.  Her  persistent  In- 
du!=try.  ladies  and  gentlemen.  In  the  rehabili- 
tation and  reconstruction  of  her  nation  by 
her  people  was  unexce.led  by  any  nation  In 
the  history  of  this  world. 

Poland  wns  especially  proud  of  her  pro- 
gressive labor  legislation  in  which  she  truly 
led  the  world  Labor  unions  were  reco-^nized 
by  law  as  early  as  1919  Health  Insurance 
accid-nt  Insurance,  disability  and  old-age 
pensions  were  compulsory  for  the  allevi:.t;on 
of  all  working  people.  Every  factory  empkv/- 
Ing  100  workers  was  required  bv  law  to  main- 
tain  a  nursery  for  the  -hildren  of  employed 
mothers       Wi  .,,^,^    ^ 

minimum  of  a  ITiree 

m  "verance  pay  was  also  provided  ft* 

by 

The  Pt:ie9  were  Just  beginning  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  two  decades  of  Intensive  effort 
when  catastrophe  struck  -gain  Preferring 
to  see  their  life  work  wrecked  rather  than 
compromise  with  their  honor,  the  Poles  dared 
to  -oay  -No-  to  Hitler,  and  again  they  paid  a 
fearful  price  Alone  and  Pitifully  unpre- 
pared, they  re-  •,-  superior  and 
rurhless  forces  ,  1539  f^j  ^lore 
than  a  month  Fighting  with  their  backs  to 
the  wall,  they  saw  their  mighty  eastern 
ncl'^hbor.  Rujjla.  Join  the  Nazl.s  In  parti- 
tioning their  land  along  the  Rlbbentrco- 
Molotov  line 

LOVms    OF    mXEOOM 

However,  when  the  Polish  campaign  was 
over,  the  Poles  showed  their  true  mettle  and 
their  great  love  of  freedom  Deported  to 
slave  labor  In  Germany  or  to  the  tundras  of 
Siberia,  killed  Inside  concentration  camps 
or  ghetto  walls,  shot  during  manhunts  or 
deliberately  starved  to  death  the  men.  wom- 
en, and  children  of  Poland  have  suffered  as 
never  t>efore  in  that  country's  tragic  history 

In  the  5'j  years  of  German  rule  by  terror 
the  Naaia  could  not  find  a  Quisling  or  a  Laval 
In  Poland.  Marked  for  extermination  the 
Poles     unrelentingly     fought     back.     Insld« 


Poland  was  prgmlzed  an  underground  slate 
which  Improvised  methods  cf  sabotage,  pub- 
lished 120  secret  newspapers,  and  recruited 
In  the  face  of  clc^se  German  surveillance  a 
regular  home  army  to  fight  the  Nazis  The 
world  has  paid  little  notice  to  their  supreme 
act  of  sacrifice— the  63-day  Warsaw  uprisu  g 
In  1M4  In  the  course  of  which  thc^e  paits 
of  the  Polish  capital  that  escaped  destruc- 
tion in  1939  were  leveled.  A  quarter  of  a 
million  Poles  laid  down  their  lives  In  those 
terrible  63  days,  hoping  agalrut  hope  that 
the  aid  promised  them  would  materialize 

Pourth  In  size  among  the  fighting  forces 
of  the  United  Nations,  they  shed  their  blood 
generously  in  the  battle  of  France,  at  Narvik 
at  Tobruk  and  El  Gazala.  at  Monte  C:ifsino' 
and  in  the  great  Invasion  The  Polls!  air 
force  m  the  RAF  destroyed  mere  thr-n  n 
thousand  German  planes  and  the  Polish 
Navv  won  more  Britteh  decorations  than  any 
ether  Allied  sea  force  in  the  recent  war 

AlXAimC    CHAKTCa    THEW    HOFE 

In  all  these  years  cf  bitter  fighting  and 
suffering,  the  Poles  drew  coura^;e  from  the 
noble  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  pronouncements  ol  Allied  statesmen 
They  hoped  that  their  sacrifices  wcuUl  briiK 
them  not  only  liberation  but  internal  politi- 
cal liberty  as  well  and  the  right  to  organize 
their  life  without  outside  Interference,  on  a 
democratic  basis. 

A  Soviet-dominated  government,  the  pre«- 
ence  of  Soviet  secret  police  and  cf  So 
troops,  economic  chaos,  the  absence  of  a  ic 
press,  and  the  denial  of  political  freedom— 
these  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  bul.ii 
of  Poland  s  army  and  of  the  displaced  per- 
sons prefer  the  uncertainty  cf  self-imposed 
Mile  to  a  return  to  their  Communist-ridden 
homeland. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  provides  that  all 
people  shall  have  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion The  P.^Iijh  perpie  were  not  consulted 
at  Yalta  when   the  three  powers  decided  to 

turn  the  Moscow -created   Lublin   cnyr- 

Into   a   provuional    gcverhment   of    ; 
unity      Poland    has  been  a  loyal  and   b;..-.i^ 
ally.    She  deserves  to  be  treated  as  such     Siie 
should  not  be  punisli  ^r  adherence  to 

the  principles  of  a  h;  ^m  and  for  her 

belief  in  the  triumph  u  r:->it  over  might. 

If  we  are  to  remain  at  peace  with  cur  con- 
science. If  we  are  to  feel  that  this  war  has 
not  been  fought  In  vain,  we  must  demand 
jtBtlce  for  Poland. 


la  Defense  of  Our  Boys  Who  Want 
To  Come  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


rr 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or    Wl&CoNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  ha.s  been  written  and  said  in  the 
last  few  weeks  about  the  so  called  hvs- 
terla  cf  our  soldiers  to  get  home,  and  of 
their  families  to  get  them  home,  always 
with  the  inference,  direct  or  indirect, 
that  these  men  and  their  families  sim- 
ply do  not  know  what  it  is  all  about, 
that  they  have  no  conception  of  our 
responsibilities  here,  there,  and  all  over 
the  world.  Yet.  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  one  ba^ic  fact  that  is  funda- 
mental to  the  whole  question  Is  over- 
looked or  dehberately  ignored.  These 
men,  .soldiers  and  officers  alike,  whf)  have 
expressed  their  impatience  with  delavs 
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In  returning  them  home,  were  drafted 
out  of  civilian  life,  out  of  schools,  col- 
leges, private  jobs,  away  from  wives,  par- 
ents, and  children,  to  fight  our  war 
against  the  .Vxis;  not  to  occupy  Germany 
for  15  or  100  years,  or  Austria,  Japan, 
Korea.  Burma.  China,  the  Philippines. 
or  any  other  of  the  many  places  where 
our  forces  are  still  scattered. 

One  amazing  thing  about  the  present 
situation  is  that  anyone  should  be  sur- 
prised at  what  has  happened.  Anyone 
who  had  the  slightest  understanding  of 
American  psychology  should  have  re- 
alized that  the  discontent  and  these 
demonstrations  were  inevitable.  Ac- 
cording to  reliable  Army  figures  there 
have  been  800,000  enlistments  in  the 
Regular  Army  since  VJ-day,  and  there 
are  still  more  than  4.200.000  men  in  the 
Army  who  were  drafted  to  fight  the  war. 
making  a  total  of  more  than  5,000.000 
still  under  arms  in  the  Army. 

General  MacArthur  was  undoubtedly 
right  when  he  said  he  would  be  able  to 
hold  Japan  with  250,000  trained  regu- 
lars. He  knew  that  draftees  and  reserves 
were  not  the  men  to  do  it,  though  this 
expression  of  opinion  by  this  fine,  ex- 
perienced officer  immediately  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  the  little  mai  in  our 
State  Department — jealous  of  their  plan 
to  regiment  and  keep  regimented  our 
young  men.  The  problem  of  occupying 
our  third  of  Germany  Is  far  less  difficult 
than  the  problem  of  Japan  with  its  60,- 
f  00.000  people,  and  it  would  be  stupid  to 
say  we  would  require  more  troops  for  our 
one-third  of  Germany  than  for  all  of 
Japan.  In  other  words,  not  more  than 
500. COO  Regular  troops  should  be  required 
for  both  Germany  and  Japan,  and  we 
already  have  800.000  enlisted  for  that 
purpo.se.  Then  what  is  the  sense  of  keep- 
ing the  other  4.000,000  men  still  under 
arms?  How  foolish  for  Army  officers  in 
Washington  to  talk  about  sending  fresh 
draftees,  boys  18  years  old,  as  replace- 
ments for  the  men  who  should  be  sent 
home.  No  18-year-old  boy  is  qualified  in 
any  way  to  do  this  Job,  which  requires 
maturity  and  judgment.  It  Is  a  j6b  for 
a  professional  soldier,  and  yet  we  wonder 
why  occupation  with  young  draftees  is 
not  a  success. 

We  constantly  hear  loose  talk  about 
our  foreipn  commitments.  What  are 
they.'  The  American  people  do  not  know 
and  have  neve  been  told  what  our  p>olicy 
Is — if  there  Is  any.  The  officers  of  the 
Army  General  Staff  and  the  little  men 
in  the  State  Department  all  disagree 
with  each  other.  One  says  the  marines 
are  In  China  to  disarm  the  Japs;  the 
very  next  man  quoted — a  Congressman 
who  happens  to  be  touring  the  Far  East 
I'or  some  Investigating  committee — says: 
"The  marines  must  be  kept  in  China  for 
many  years  as  a  stabilizing  influence." 
Ls  it  any  wonder  that  servicemen  and 
their  families  are  confused  and  resent- 
ful? 

We  are  told  our  men  must  guard  our 
war  materials  in  friendly  countries 
scattered  to  the  far  comers  of  the  world. 
Is  it  fair  to  keep  the  homes,  lives,  educa- 
tions, careers  of  these  men  who  were 
drafted  to  fipht  interrupted  indefinitely 
beci'U.se  the  Army  or  the  Foreign  Liqui- 
dation Commission  cannot  make  up  their 
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minds  how  they  are  going  to  dispose  of 
these  materials? 

To  say  that  these  demonstrations  are 
leftwing-inspired  is  Just  silly,  though  of 
course  the  leftists  will  try  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  Tliese  men  are  simply 
tired  of  being  put  off  and  their  return 
delayed  for  one  excuse  or  another,  most 
of  them  with  nothing  to  do  worth  doing, 
or  knowing  that  what  they  are  told  to 
do  should  not  be  their  job  to  do.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  men  and  women  in  com- 
fortable jobs  at  home,  in  government,  or 
out,  to  criticize  these  soldier  demonstra- 
tions as  hysterical,  when  neither  they  nor 
their  sons,  nor  their  fathers  are  beinu 
affected  by  the  ineptitude,  inefficiency, 
and  stupidity  of  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington. 

What  this  situation  cries  aloud  for  is 
for  the  American  people  to  recognize 
the  fact:  Since  the  occupation  of  Japan 
requires  only  250.000  regular  troops  and 
the  occupation  of  our  third  of  Germany 
requires  not  more  than  that  number, 
therefore,  every  man  who  is  not  a  volun- 
teer in  the  regular  army  should  be  sent 
home  immediately. 


China  Progress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  February  1, 
1946: 

CHINA  PROGRESS 

Tlie  People's  Consultative  Conference  has 
taken  a  second  step  toward  Chinese  unity. 
All  those  Interested  in  a  stable  far  eastern 
peace — and  Americans  are  especially  con- 
cerned— will  cheer  this  progress.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  road  ahead  in  China  Is  still 
a  long  one.  mined  with  factionalism,  rutted 
with  Inrfflciency  and  worse.  All  the  patriot- 
ism and  wisdom  which  Chiang  Kai-shek  and 
other  leaders  can  summon  will  be  required 
to  make  the  new  truce  work. 

Last  night's  agreement  provides  an  Interim 
coalition  government  and  the  method  of 
choosing  the  National  Assembly,  which  will 
met-t  in  May  to  write  a  new  constitution. 
This  political  agreement.  In  turn,  was  made 
possible  by  the  earlier  military  truce  brought 
about  by  our  General  Marshall. 

In  brief,  Chiang's  Kuomintang  gives  up  Its 
one-party  totalitarian  position  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  agree  to  the  merger  of 
their  troops  into  a  reorganized  national  army. 
In  the  temporary  coalition  cabinet  the 
Kuomintang  gives  up  seven  or  eight  seats 
and  creates  several  new  ones,  so  that  the 
total  can  be  divided  equally  between  Itself 
and  a  combination  of  all  other  parties.  In 
the  national  as.'^embly  the  Kuomintang  Is 
to  have  a  plurality,  but  not  enough  to  steam- 
roller the  others.  Bo-called  democratic 
minority  parties  will  hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  the  Kuomintang  and  Com- 
munists. 

If  Chiang  is  able  to  keep  his  promises 
China  soon  will  have  a  representative  gov- 
ernment,  individiial   rights    and    civil    lib- 


ertlea.  At  best  tt  is  dUflcult  to  change  over- 
night from  a  dictatorship  to  even  a  half-way 
democracy.  Chiang  faces  added  dlf&culttes. 
The  old  guard  In  his  own  party  has  fattened 
too  long  on  power  and  privilege  to  welcome 
change.  And  the  Communists,  who  have 
b?en  running  their  own  dictatorship  in  the 
north  even  more  tightly  than  Chiang,  are  not 
likely  to  be  so  enthusiastic  about  civil  lib- 
erties for  others  when  they  are  Inside  the 
government  aa  when  they  were  on  the  out- 
side. 

Probably  Russia  will  be  the  determining 
factor.  If  Russia  considers  Chinese  unity  to 
be  In  her  own  long-run  interest — as  we  be- 
lieve It  to  be — Staim  may  tell  his  boys  to  be 
good.  Otherwise,  they  will  have  plenty  of  op- 
portunities to  wreck  Chiang  Kal-shck's  plan 
for  national  unity. 


Joseph  V.  Moreschi,  General  President, 
International  Hod  Carriers,  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, Vigorously  Supports  65-Cent  Mini- 
mum- Wage  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr,  MORRISON.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Joseph  V.  More.schl,  general  president  of 
International  Hod  Carriers,  Building 
and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, which  has  been  made  a  part  of  the 
hearings  before  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  65-cents-per- 
hour  minimum-wage  bill.  This  state- 
ment sets  forth  In  detail  in  a  very  direct 
and  forceful  manner  the  feeling  of  the 
members  of  one  of  the  largest  unions  in 
this  country. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Moreschi's  state- 
ment: 

This  statement  Is  being  presented  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  International  Hod  Carriers. 
Building  and  Common  Laborers'  Union  of 
America,  an  organization  composed  of  ap- 
jM-oximately  300,000  unskilled,  semiskilled, 
and  skilled  workers.  This  orgajilzatlon  is  an 
afBllate  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Its  membership  extends  to  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

We  unhesitatingly  endorse  and  urge  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  65-cent  mini- 
mum-wage law  (S.  1349)  now  being  consid- 
ered by  your  committee. 

In  presenting  this  statement,  we  desire 
to  point  out  that  our  unskilled  labor  mem- 
bers are  already  enjojrlng  an  average  $l-an- 
hour  rate.  This  standard  Is  due  to  har- 
monious labor  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  and  as  a  result  of  orderly  col- 
lective bargaining  carried  on  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

We  are  Justly  proud  of  our  record  !of 
achievement.  We  have  been  free  of  strikes 
and  our  record  of  production  before,  during, 
and  after  the  war  speaks  for  Itself. 

More  than  100,'OCO  of  our  members  served 
In  the  armed  forces.  Hundreds  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  and  hundreds  of  others 
were  given  special  citation*  for  bravery  in 
combat. 

On  the  home  front,  all  of  our  local  tuiioDs 
and  Individual  memt}ers  bought  bonds,  gaive 
blood  to  the  blood  banks,  and  In  divers  ways 
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arme  I  lorces. 

As  good,  loyml  Americans,  we  (eel  duty 
boUR  I  to  plead  In  behalf  of  the  unorganized 
miliois  who  are  now  suflerlng  from  sub- 
•tan<  ard  wages. 

Wl  lie  the  majority  of  laborers  who  are 
recer  mg  substandard  wages  of  less  than  65 
cents  an  hour  are  situated  In  the  South,  it 
Is  on  ly  (air  to  state  that  tn  Isolated  cases, 
there  is  a  minority  o(  w«rkers  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  who  are  just  as  unfor- 
tuna  ely  handicapped. 

It    ilMuld  also  be  pointed  out  here  that  in 
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buted  to  the  ultimate  victory  of  our 


tt  has  been  able  to 
1  wages  of  laborers 

•utr^atiou  to  a  iaiulmum  subsistence 


ex  that   cause   us   alarm   are 

few   s    in    the  Southern   States 

and.  Iquite  tTd.A  \  we  fear  that  employ. :  g 
inter  sta  will  eiiCleiiM.r  to  cause  the  present 
deplc  rable  minlmun\  to  become  the  State- 
wli)e  maximum  in  thl^  group  of  States. 

Tn  be  *peri(ir.  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Florida, 
Gt  I.  Mississippi.  North  Caro- 

Ui  .ma.  Tennessee,  and  Texas 

still  lave  communities  where  wage  rates  on 
projs  ci-s  financed  wholly  or  in  part  by  Federal 
fund  I  are  substantially  lower  than  the  pro- 
pose<    66-cent  rate. 

Th  It  laborers  who  were  strongly  organized 
have  been  dented  equity  in  wage  adjust- 
ment s  may  be  demonstrated  by  citing  ad- 
)iistt  tents  under  the  shipbuilding  atabtlisi- 
tion  pn  gram  to  which  the  Federal  Oorern- 
meni  procurement  agencies  were  parties. 

Mfchanics  in  the  South  were  advanced 
from  81  07  an  hour  to  tl  30  an  hour,  bringing 
ab.u  uniformity  of  rates  on  a  national  ba.^us 
whlU  laborers  were  advanced  from  54  cents 
an  h  ^ur  to  63  cents  an  hour.  This  63-cent 
hfur  V  rste  for  lat>orers  in  the  South  stood 
ti  !t  the  war  aa  compared  with  88  7 

c;-  hour  (or  laborers  doing  the  same 

ctaaa  of  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  gross 
inaq  itty  was  due  to  pressure  of  Southern 
ahlp:  ard  operators  who  looked  eagerly  for- 
wwrC    to  botding  down  wages  after  the  war. 

la  Mentally,  it  occurs  to  us  that  stabiliza- 
tion could  have  been  best  approached  on 
th*  1  laals  of  a  cents-per-hour  in  lieu  of  per- 
cent tge  biiiito  of  increase  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  I  }W-lncome  wage  earner  needed  a  greater 
iRcri  ase  than  the  higher  wage  group,  as  he 
was  already  suflertnf  from  tncrcMed  prices 
o(  tt  e  basic  cotmodltlee. 

In  arriving  at  mlnlrrum  rates.  It  mu't  also 
be.  bi  irne  In  mind  that  the  low-income  gn  up 
ts  th »  first  to  suffer  from  unemployment  as 
they  have  no  accumulated  savings.  They  are 
also  he  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  less  carry- 
homt   pay  as  a  result  of  the  loss  o(  overtime. 


In 


substantiation    of    the   argument    pre- 


sentei  herewith.  I  cite  to  you  the  Wage 
Repo  f  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  dated  Feb- 
ruar3   22    1945.  page  24: 

•3  Sub*' — '--Is:  It  must  be  recognized 
that  the  ^  of  the  lower-income  wage 

and  1  alary  w jrKers.  upon  whom  the  increase 
in  t^  p  ra<«f  of  livins;  h»«  fallen  with  dtspro- 
p<  unsatisf.ic- 

t(  >  This  sit- 

~uaiu  n  deserves  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion  13  we  pass  from  war  to  peace." 

Qu  Jting  further  from  the  same  report,  we 
note 

••L(  Bislatjv*  poMibillties;  For  the  most  part 
the  e  lis  of  the  "unorganized  mtl- 

Hons    ;  tn  the  President's  message 

abov  r  can  be  improved  only  by  legislative 
actio  1.  chiefly  on  the  part  of  local  govern- 
meni ».  There  are  other  millions  of  low-paid 
Iridu  trial  wage  earners  whoee  cases,  while 
f  ailir  g  under  the  War  Labor  Board's  juris- 
diction, never  re-  ■  Board  and  whoee 
prosfects  for  eco:.  ivancement  are  not 
favor  ible.  Their  status  could  most  rapidly 
and  <ffectively  be  improved  by  Increasing  the 
miniiaum  wage  requirements  of  the  Fair 
Label    Standards   Act." 


We  concur  in  this  report  and  particularly 
stress  the  last  sentence  quoted;  i.  e..  "Their 
status  could  most  rapidly  and  effectively  be 
Improved  by  Increasing  the  minimum  wage 
requirements  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

That  the  majority  of  all  the  people  favor 
the  establishment  of  a  65-cent  hourly  minl- 
miun  rate  was  tMrne  out  by  the  Gallup  poll 
published  in  August  1945  that  indicated  a 
substantial  majority  favored  the  proposal. 

That  no  relief  may  be  expected  by  State 
legislation  is  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  only 
two  Southern  States  have  minimum-wage 
legislation  and  these  laws  are  wholly  Inade- 
quate to  cope  «ith  the  situation 

That  i,oor  health,  poor  e.iucatlon.  and  poor 
housing  go  hand  in  hand  with  low  wages  Is 
graphically  portrayed  as  follows: 

In  the  South  where  wages  are  miserably 
low.  we  find: 

Fifty  percent  of  draftees  rejected  for  poor 
health  as  compared  with  35  percent  non- 
South 

Twenty-five  percent  of  southerners  over 
25  years  of  age  with  less  than  5  years  of 
schooling  as  ccmpired  with  10  percent  non- 
South. 

Fifty  percent  poor  housing  In  South  as 
compared  with   19  percent  non-South. 

That  present  n,  ti -wage  rates  are  en- 

tirely too  low  i«  ,  ,>d  strongly  by  lead- 

in.;;  indu-  whii  ij<.)lnt  out: 

1-  Higi.  ts.   in-.mens-   pent-up  wants 

assure  a  high,  c  mtinulng  level  of  demand. 

2.  High   Incfime   means   high  employment. 

3.  High  employment  will  encourage  spend- 
ing of  income  and  expansion  of  credit  buying. 

4.  Rising  rates  of  pay  will  tend  to  cushion 
the   decline    fmm    current    dollar    income. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, in  its  News  for  December  1945.  has 
p<jinted  otit  in  a  most  convincing  manner 
that  by  doubling  incomf  we  double  con- 
sumption. It  points  out  that  the  t50-a-week 
family  spends  74  percent  more  for  food  than 
the  Q25-a-week  family.  105  percent  more  tor 
clothing,  112  percent  more  for  home  (urnUh- 
Uifli.  and  107  percent  more  for  formal  edu- 
caUoB. 

The  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  mean 
good  prices  for  the  farmer,  stable  profits 
ft>r  businessmen,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for   those  who  need   it  most. 

Even  thpugh  this  proposed  legislstlon  be- 
comes law.  the  average  low-wage  worker  rep- 
resenting a  family  of  four  would  enjoy  only 
a  three-quarters  minimum  living.  This  rea- 
soning is  arrived  at  as  follows: 

If  you  and  your  family  all  enjoy  good 
health,  you  may  skimp  and  try  to  savff  $2  a 
week.  Then  come  the  deductions  for  social 
security,  etc.  With  seasonal  lay-offs,  you 
cannot  expect  to  work  more  than  50  weeks. 
After  deducfions.  you  find  you  must  get 
along  on  »1.0C0  a  year— you.  your  wife,  and 
two  children. 

Out  of  this  $1,000  you  will  have  to  pay  1945 
prices.  Your  81.0OO  a  year,  or  $83  a  month, 
will  buy  only  $69  worth  of  necessities.  This 
means  your  65  cents  an  hour  today  is  exactly 
what  46  cents  an  hour  was  in  1939. 

Best  estimates  are  that  the  average  family 
of  four  would  require  a  wage  of  87  cents  an 
hour.  You  therefore  find  that  you  must  try 
and  exist  on  three-fourths  of  a  minimum 
living. 

Then,  we  ask.  is  It  unfair  to  ask  Congress 
to  support  the  proposed  65-cent  minimum 
wage  law? 

Again,  we  stress  the  fact  that  we.  as  an 
organization,  have  far  less  to  gain  from  pro- 
posed minimum  wage  of  65  cents  than  others 
who  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  have 
in  improving  the  social  and  economic  statiu 
of  otir  members. 

Bu'  as  an  unselfish  organization,  being  de- 
sirous of  helping  those  least  able  to  help 
themselves,  we  therefore  plead  with  vou  to 
promptly  enact  Into  law  the  proposed  e5-cent 
minimiun  rate  for  those  employed  in  Inter- 


state  commerce    and    on    work    financed    la 
whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds. 

Josxra  V    MoaxscHi. 
Gcncrai  Fresidevt.  International  Hod 
Carriers,    Butlding    and    Common 
Laborer f    Vnion   of  Americm. 


Bundles  for  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  g^^eaker.  und'^r 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  Include  the  fcllowinR  radio  ad- 
drrs.s  which  I  deluered  over  Station 
WLW.  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  February  2 
1946: 

My  fellow  citizens,  America  will  support 
the  United  Nations  Organization  for  inter- 
national peace  We  also  will  aid  the  starving 
n.itions  v»itl.  our  surplus  food  We  have 
agreed  to  the  Bretton  Wi)ods  proposal  to 
stabilize  the  currency  nd  make  It  possible  to 
borrow  from  the  International  Bank,  but  we 
wul  not  bankrupt  America  in  oraei  to  finance 
Great  Brttati.  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
America  knows  England  cannot  repay  this 
loan  and  we  cannot  afford  to  make  an  out- 
right gift  of  »4.400.000.000  It  is  time  to 
Coll  a  halt  on  such  foreign  .land  outs. 
Uncle  Sam  must  not  play  the  role  of  Santa 
Claus  to  foreign  natlo..s  to  make  socialism 
work  In  England  oi  communism  work  in 
Russia. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  British  loan  or  stmllMr 
loans  to  forelcn  countries  unless  such  loans 
hsve  proper  safacuardj  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  On  the  other  hand.  I  wou.d 
agree  to  a  specific  bund  issue  where  the 
purchsser  of  the  bonds  would  assume  all  the 
risks. 

The  New  I>eal  has  proposed  to  loan  Orett 
Britain  a  total  of  M  400000000  The  mom-y 
wUl  ».e  repayable  over  a  50-year  period  .U 
2  percent  Interest,  but  repaymenu  will  not 
start  until  1951.  Under  the  proposed  loi^n 
Britain  would  not  pay  interest  for  the  first 
5  years.  Consequently,  the  actual  rate  of 
interest  would  be  1  62  percent.  If  our  vet- 
erans and  farmers  wanted  to  borrow  from 
the  Government  the  Interest  rate  would  be 
at  least  3  or  4  percent.    Why  the  distinction? 

Our  own  experience  In  foreign  Investment 
t  be«»n   a  very   happv   one      ForeUn 

I  >    now    owe    us   $14. SCO  000, COO    from 

W.rlU  War  I.  of  which  Britain  owes  us  »f.- 
4CO.0C0  0CO  All  but  one  of  these  nations  «.ll 
not  even  pay  the  Interest  on  their  war  debts. 

History  shows  that  such  loans  will  n3t 
make  for  peace.  After  the  last  World  W.ir 
we  were  severely  criticized  for  trying  t*>  r?- 
cover  on  debts  owed  us 

If  we  should  make  this  loan  to  Brlta  n 
other  nations  will  also  seek  their  share  of 
our  wealth  To  refuse  them  would  create 
dlssenslor  throughout  the  world  If  we  loin 
to  all  countries  the  initial  cost  will  l)e  li'C  - 
000 000.000  or  1160  fir  every  man.  woman,  at  d 
child  in  the  United  States  Where  are  v.e 
going  to  get  the  money?  Of  course,  eve-y 
American  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  his 
share  ,The  American  people  should  not  be 
required  to  continually  keep  heir  nose  to 
the  grindstone  to  aid  foreign  ctiuntrles  Tlie 
time  has  come  to  begin  looking  after  our 
own  people,  more  especially  the  veterans  who 
will  need  help  in  reesublishlng  themselves 
In  our  economy. 

It  would  be  most  unwise  to  Invest  and 
risk  the  uxpayers'  money  to  finance  these 
loans.    There  Is  no  legal  way  In  which  suih 
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debts  can  be  collected  from  a  foreign  coun- 
try. If  payments  were  suspended,  as  they 
were  back  tn  the  late  twenties,  we  would  be 
left  holding  the  bag. 

The  proponents  of  the  British  loan  con- 
tend that  money  will  come  back  to  Amer- 
ica In  wider  markets.  If  the  plan  works. 
However.  In  the  past,  our  entire  exports  to 
all  countries  only  amounted  to  about  8  per- 
cent of  our  trade,  and  England's  trade  only 
amounted  to  about  2  percent.  This  is  no 
time  to  retard  domestic  recovery  and  fur- 
ther Inflate  our  currency  by  overllberal 
exporting.  Our  critical  housing  problem  Is 
due  partly  to  the  exportation  of  lumber  and 
logs.  The  same  is  true  of  farm  equipment 
and  other  things.  If  this  money  were  dis- 
tributed to  our  citizens  in  uages.  farm  prices, 
veterans'  benefits,  and  old-age  pensions,  both 
the  money  and  goods  would  remain  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Why  should  we  make  this  loan  to  Britain? 
They  now  own  1.500.000  shares  in  United 
States  indtistrles.  They  have  unmlned  gold 
reserves  of  $24,500  000.000.  unmlned  diamond 
reserves  of  $8,800,000,000.  and  $14,000,000,000 
In  foreign  investments  Let  her  use  these 
assets  before  coming  over  here  with  cup  In 
band. 

Do  you  believe  American  taxpayers  are 
willing  to  finance  huge  salaries  and  allow- 
ances to  support  royal  households  In  foreign 
lands?  No.  the  New  Deal  is  not  going  to 
fool  the  American  people  this  time.  If  we 
take  a  look  at  our  indebtedness  Americans 
will  understand  why  the  British  loan  faces 
defeat.  We  now  have  a  national  public 
debt  of  $278,000,000,000.  Additional  billions 
will  be  needed  to  pay  the  interest  on  our 
debt  for  foreign  relief,  veterans"  benefits, 
and  reconversion  plans. 

Our  first  big  job  Is  to  make  the  United 
States  a  solvent  Nation.  Everyone  should 
know  that  wc  cannot  continue  to  give  away 
our  money  and  resources  without  jeopardiz- 
ing our  own  welfare.  The  American  tax- 
payers cannot  uphold  the  British  Empire 
forever.  There  will  always  be  a  U.  S.  A.  if  we 
dont  give  it  away.  Beware  of  the  leader 
who  places  the  welfare  of  other  countries 
before  his  own.     He  is  not  to  be  trusted. 


Use  of  DDT  in  Promotion  of  Public 
Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MAs.sACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  the  health  commissioner  of  the  city 
of  Boston: 

Crrr  or  Boston, 
Health  Depastment, 
Boston,  Mass  .  January  29,  1946. 
Congressman  John  W.  McCosmack, 
Washington,  D   C. 

Mr  DxAB  Congressman:  In  view  of  your 
unusual  interest  and  concern  for  public 
health  through  the  use  of  DDT.  I  feel  that 
I  should  express  not  only  my  own  gratitude, 
but  the  gratitude  of  the  entire  citizenry  of 
this  city,  because  of  the  results  achieved  In 
the  application  of  this  wonderful  Insecticide 
through  the  use  of  spray  and  powder. 

We  had  heard  of  a  very  ethical  undertaking 
through  the  use  of  this  chemical  for  the  con- 
trol of  Insects  which  might  have  a  bearing 
on  the  spread  of  infantile  paralysis  In  an 
Ullnois  city.     It  was  reportecT  that  official 


United  States  Army  planes  were  used  in  the 
spraying  and  the  whole  project  was  carried 
out  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  pro- 
fessor attached  to  Yale  University  Medical 
School. 

We  had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  pound 
of  this  DDT  through  regular  channels,  but 
were  unsuccessful,  and  at  the  time  of  your 
presentation  of  the  cask  of  this  chemical, 
the  problem  which  concerned  us  most,  was 
the  prevalence  of  infantile  paralysis. 

Between  July  17  and  August  29.  1945. 
In  an  area  in  the  vicinity  of  Mattapan  and 
Hyde  Park,  which  area  represents  3  percent 
of  the  geographical  area  of  the  entire  city 
of  Boston,  there  had  been  reported  15  cases 
cut  of  a  total  of  28  cases  throughout  the 
city.  In  other  words,  over  50  percent  of  the 
Infantile  paralysis  reported  in  this  city  oc- 
curred in  this  small  3-percent  geographical 
area.  We  felt,  therefore,  that  this  was  the 
place  to  utilize  your  gift. 

We'have.  at  no  time,  been  under  the  Im- 
pression that  DDT  will  control  the  spread  of 
infantile  paralysis,  because  we  agreed,  as  is 
stated  in  the  enclosed  bulletin  from  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  for  Infantile  Paralysis, 
that  the  exact  means  of  spread  of  this  disease 
Is  not  known,  but  concur  with  their  state- 
ment that  "flies  have  repeatedly  been  shown 
to  l>e  carrier?  of  Infantile  paralysis  virus." 

Fortunately,  we  had  carried  on,  the  previ- 
ous months,  an  educational  program  in  the 
various  city  departments,  relative  to  DDT. 
We  had  brought  our  films  and  equipment  to 
the  various  offices  in  city  hall,  so  that  all 
employees  might  be  Informed.  We  also  had 
the  field  workers  of  the  public  works  depart- 
ment attend  two  similar  educational  pro- 
grams held  at  the  Archbishop  Williams  Audi- 
torium In  the  South  E^nd.  Thus,  all  em- 
ployees became  familiar  with  the  purpose  and 
equipment,  etc.,  used  in  the  program  and 
Its  application  In  the  field  of  preventive  medi- 
cine. 

While  we  had  no  official  report  from  the 
expsrlment  In  Illinois  and  many  ofBcinl  and 
nonofficial  opinions  against  the  use  of  this 
Insecticide  In  the  field  were  elaborated  upon 
In  this  vicinity,  yet  we  sent  forth  on  August 
30,  six  of  our  public-works  department  em- 
ployees, equipped  with  knapsack  sprayers. 
These  men  attacked,  first,  the  insects  in  areas 
adjacent  to  homes  In  Mattapan  and  Hyde 
Park  wherein  were  located  cases  of  Infantile 
paralysis. 

They  then  attacked  homes  adjacen.  to 
these  and  bnrvlly  endeavored  to  attack  the 
remaining  homes  In  this  area  of  but  3  per- 
cent of  the  geographical  area  of  Boston,  but 
which  represented  60  percent  of  the  cases 
In  the  city. 

We  must  remember  that  this  was  early  in 
the  season  for  Infantile  paralysis  and,  there- 
fore, we  had  no  right  to  expect  anything  tut 
a  gradual  reduction  in  the  number  of  our 
cases  of  infantile  paralysis.  To  cur  amaze- 
ment all  cases  of  infantile  paralysis  in  this 
community  ceased  immediately.  Although 
we  closed  our  record  on  December  31,  1945, 
with  a  total  of  107  cases,  no  other  Case  ap- 
pared  In  this  small  area  from  the  day  we 
started  spraying  with  DDT.  Of  course,  we 
do  not  claim  that  DDT  carried  this  wonder- 
ful result  Into  completion,  but  can  claim 
that  it  possibly  was  a  factor  in  the  control  of 
the  disease  and  at  least  through  this  experi- 
mentation we  have  been  able  to  present  this 
very  satisfactory  result,  let  us  call  it,  and 
one  which  would  justify  us  In  spraying  by 
hand  any  community  wherein  this  disease 
has  appeared,  especially  in  such  force. 

Authorities  may  claim  that  normally  one 
person  In  seven  might  be  expected  to  con- 
tract this  disease  in  a  mild  form,  and  we 
feel  that  even  a  single  case  is  worthy  of  our 
efforts  if  it  can  be  eliminated.  That  this  re- 
sult was  accomplished  In  spite  of  a  marked 
increase  In  this  disease  In  the  city  may  be 
realized  from  the  following  statistics  for  this 
disease  for  the  ye&n  from  1940  to  1945: 


Non- 
Cases:  Resident    resident 

1940 „ 4  5 

1941 15  67 

1942 4  11 

1943 23  6i 

1944 30  76 

1945 107  211 

One  of  the  most  annoying  problems  to 
children  in  a  large  city  is  that  of  head  lice, 
or  pediculosis,  snd  we  have  had  that  problem, 
as  well  as  almost  every  community.  At  times. 
In  the  past,  this  department  has  taken  entire 
families  to  our  detention  hospital,  where 
treatment  v^^as  carried  out.  requiring  the 
operation  of  the  hospital  and  the  services 
of  nurses.  Usually,  after  much  effort  and 
several  days"  work,  improvement  was  noted. 
Often,  reinfection  was  noted  and  so  this 
became  a  serious  problem  for  the  health  de- 
partment. 

While  I  was  in  the  Navy.  I  saw  the  results 
of  the  use  of  this  Ins-ctlclde  in  the  control 
of  head  lice.  Immediate  results  were  ob- 
tained by  tlie  application  of  DDT  In  powder 
form. 

Upon  a  visit  to  various  orphanages,  etc..  in 
the  city.  I  noted  that  among  the  under- 
privileged children  housed  there,  a  routine 
daily  examination  and  treatment  showed  in- 
fection of  from  10  to  25  percent  of  the  en- 
rollment. A  preparation  consisting  of  10 
percent  DDT  powder  was  presented  to  various 
organizations  and  agencies  ar.d  I  am  hnppv 
to  report  to  you  that  we  are  justified  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  such  head 
lice  are  a  thing  of  the  past  because  these 
Institutions  have  reported  U)  us  that  in  100 
percent  of  the  cases  all  such  vermin  are 
destroyed  and  the  enrollment  formerly  har- 
boring vermin  have  been  free  for  the  past 
3  months. 

We  have  also  sprayed — 

Yards  and  pas!^ageways 4.100 

Boston  public  schools 175 

Hospitals,      orphanages.      Institu- 

tions.    etc 42 

Public  lodging  houses 6 

Public  buildings lo 

Cow  barn  and  piggery.  Deer  Island.  1 

Dead  body  for  larvae  and  maggots.  I 

Apartments  Infested  with  vermin. 

body  lice,  bedbugs 90 

Daad  horses  for  the  prevention  and 
spread  of  organic  matter  follow- 
ing a  fire 24 

All  this  work  has  been  carried  on  without 
a  single  complaint  or  a  single  instance  of  any 
person  being  made  HI.  Some  establishments, 
who  at  the  beginning  of  our  campaign  Indi- 
cated that  DDT  would  kill  their  pets,  are 
themselves  now  selling  some  form  of  DDT 
10  percent  powder  over  the  counters. 

In  addition  to  all  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishments enumerated,  we  have  instilled 
Into  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  city 
by  an  educational  program  the  great  value 
of  this  Insect-control  program  in  their 
homes  and  premises. 
Yours  sincerely, 

FSEDEP.ICK  J.  E.^ILET.   M    D  , 

Health.  Commissioner, 


Guiding  the  Handicapped  to  Happiness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MAS.SACHUSETIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Irmis  Johnson  from 
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rlcan   Weekly   of   February   3, 


<'C  THE   UANDtCAPTEO  TO   HAPPINESS 

(By  Irmls  Johnson) 

who    talks    a    few    minutes    with 

rton  promptly  forxela  that  she  has 

handirap^— leKs  made  helpless   11 

when  her  back  was  broken  In  an 

lie    n -  - 

^e  ri-  T%  the  bitter,  despairing 

>re  &isf  learned  to  live  again  and  ts 
•o  the  trained  workers  who  re-edu- 
:    bcdy    and    mind    for    a    new    l.fe. 
reason  Betsey  Barton  now  Is  devot- 
of  her  energy  to  plans  for  an  un- 
nindation    for   Physical    Rehatuiita- 
be   located   at    117    East   Fifiy-fiftU 
w   York  City 
am  purpose  of  the  Foundation — for 
'      ■  )n    and   st>me   of   her  asso- 
.se  •  100.000-  will  be  to  train 
men   in   the  complete  art  of   reedu- 
he    disabled.     Its    director    will    be 
illtamson.    the    man    who    through 
rclse  helped  Miss  Btrton  learn  to 
her  handicap  and  live  with  it 
alneea  will  master  all  the  » 
ir   to  bring  disabled   bodies 
md    strength. 

lit  .rs   mu-t   be  extremely  wise  per- 

Birton  explains,  prepared  to  mend 

en  personality,  the  broken  mind,  the 

dy  and  even  the  broken  heart. 

reastjn  the  men  to  be  trained  will 

carefully  so  that  when  they  leave 

tlon   to  carry  on   their  W(?rk  they 

I  ully  capable  of  starting  the  hai  vlN 

their  way  to  a  new  l.fe 
Betsey  Barton  gets  arrund  easily  on  - 
ith  the  help  of  braces  fo  support 
She  leads  a  full  and  worth-while 
s  euger  to  help  others  with  physical 
es  do  the  same 
if  t  exchange  of  a  once  normal  body 
liiipaired.  abnormal  one  is  very  hard." 
t,«  and  likens  the  experience  to  ex- 
••    costume    lor   another    In    the 
111  of  T.me. 
age  of    19   Mi»s   Barton   was   com- 
lelpless.    but   she   has   learned    that 
to  a  handicap  one  must   forget 
Ife  and  start  an  entirely  new  one — 
character  In  a  new  role,  so  to  speak. 
of  feats  that  may  never  be  ac- 
agaln  will  mock  and  hurt  at  nrst. 
But   under   the   right  guidance 
brar.ces  that  may  never  be  use- 
weeded  out.  others  can  be  put  to 
ing  muscles  and  nerves  acquire  the 
Ion  they  once  had  but  have  lost, 
a  great   many  families  have  mem- 
by    war.   accident,   or   disease, 
e  IS  little  those  near  and  dear  to 
ided  patient  can   do   but  wait  and 
love  that  la  ao  necaasar;  for  any 
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dtsi  bled 
th«r 


tlie 


te 


patient  who  must  face  the  reality 

lUty  and  admit  to  himself  that 

on  he  will  have  an  artificial  leg. 

"  arm,  an  artiQcial  eye.  or  twisted 

t>ody  muscles. 

the    reality   of   being   permanently 

with  new  physical  equipment  that 

normal  is  the  first  hurdle  of  the 

Miss  Barton  believes 

step,  perhaps  the  most  difllcult 

-consuming,   is  acceptance  of   this 

and  the  willingness  to  plan  a  new 

It. 

cfimes  the  arduous  task  of  learning 

the  disability  at  all  times  and  in 


he  tcok  her  first  steps  toward  re- 
on  under  the  special  teacher  whose 
values  o  highly,  Betsey  3arton 
men  and  women  there  were 
nine  things  she  couldn't  do.  and 
she  could  do. 

breathe  and  use  a  few  muscles. 

mg  many  simple  exercises  under 

understanding     guidance,     she 


a  start  on  which  to  build  new  strength 
and  health,  and  acquired  faith  in  her  future. 

When  this  had  been  accomplished  she 
went  to  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled  and 
Disabled,  400  First  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
Here  she  learned  to  walk  down  the  long 
waxed   r  en   crutches  and   mastered 

other   at  to   handle   herself   so   neces- 

sary in  norm.U  living. 

Once  the  limitations  of  any  physical  mis- 
fortune have  been  mastered.  Miss  Barton  ex- 
plains, the  final  step  is  tc  learn  to  live  cre- 
atively In  spite  of  the  dlsabllitv 

The  inatlttit.    offers  v  •  j 

help  the  natifnt  meet   (  .i 

'""■"iTi  s  are  hnding 

i^i^ ''    **    •  ^     -J    placed   in  a 

Job  no  longer  is  disabled  at  all 

Betsey  herself,  since  her  readjustment, 
has  become  an  accomplished  writer,  as  is 
shown  by  her  recent  book.  And  Now  TU-Live 
Ascain 

Interested     in     all     of     the  s    of 

the     handicapped,     who    numb  0.000 

)Ut  the  Nation,  she  recugnizes  the 
ilue  of  large  centers  for  rehabilita- 
tion now  being  planned  for  our  leading  cities, 
where  skills  ol  many  specialists  are  pooled 
for  the  benefit  of  patients  Fven  so  she  still 
believes  the  Ideal  to  be  a  one-man  reeducator 
with  a  wide  understanding  ol  phvsical  and 
mental   ills. 

Such  a  personal  teacher  can  lay  much  of 
the  groundwork  when  the  mind  and  b<dy  are 
hurt  and  the  dai.^er  of  settling  down  to 
being  a  shut-in  is  great.  Too  many  special- 
lit.s.   at   first,  may   be  discouraging. 

That  is  why  the  foundation  now  being 
planned  by  M.ss  Birton  U  to  be  devoted  to 
training  such   men. 


The  Tragedy  of  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Samuel  Crowther  from  the 
New  York  Journal  and  American: 

Thx    TaACET     or    Truman— PoLmcAL     Aim 

Follows  Plan  Sft  by  Reds 

(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

in 

President  Truman  in  his  radio  address  was 

chiefly  concerned  with  what  seems  to  be  a 

labor  chaos   in   this  country   but  which,  as 

will  be  brought  out.  is  not  a  labor  chaos  but 

something  quite  different. 

He  advocated  the  continuance  of  his  own 
wartime  powers,  although  he  did  not  say  why 
he  wanted  to  retain  the  trimmings  of  des- 
potism 

He  wanted  the  continuance  of  price  con- 
trol—sharing and  encouraging  the  curious 
but  popular  delusion  that  price  control  U 
the  same  as  inflation  control  He  wanted  to 
keep  the  Federal  employment  agencies  in- 
stead of  letting  them  pass  bac"  to  the  States. 
He  wanted  his  bill  to  add  Federal  funds  to 
local  unemployment  ;ellef  He  wanted  a  bill 
by  which  eventually  the  Federal  Government 
would  finance  a  Job  lor  every  man  who  asked 
employment. 

Wants  fact-finding  power 

And  finally  he  wanted  a  bill  giving  him 

the  power  to  set  up  what  he  calls  fact-finding 

bodies  With  the  authority  to  postpone  strikes 

tor  30  days  while  the  'icts  were  being  found. 


The  program  that  he  urged  was.  with  the 
exception  of  the  fact-finding  boards,  exactly 
the  program  of  -  '■      nan's  PAC.  which 

in   turn   is   the  .    program  of   the 

Communist  Party  lu  the  United  States. 

Thf  prugram  as  urged  by  the  President 
could  not  aid  the  cause  uf  progress  or  liberty^ 
It  could  not  aid  In  finding  an  answer  to  the' 
wave  of  strikes  which  is  sweeping  the  Natlonj 

It  could  add  nothing  to  human  happiness 
but,   on    the   contrary.    K   cuuld   and    wou^d 
speed  our  r-  :i   into  decadence 

iig  us  the  ni.  .  kly  Into  the  kind 

of  state  where  the  common  man  would  be 
so  common  as  to  be  a  mere  chattel  moved 
about  by  slave  masters  with  high-falutin 
titles.  , 

We  could,  under  the  prosram.  acbleval 
more  quickly  the  in  domestic 

affairs  that  we  hav.  .id  lu  our 

foreign  affairs  J 

It  IS  highly  improbable— as  was  noted  In  i^ 
previous  article— that  President  Truman  or 
any  of  his  close  political  associates  have  any 
grasp  of  the  meaning  of  the  policies  that  he 
Is  advocating 

But  It  IS  equally  improbable  that  they  did 
not  realize  that  all  ol  these  measures  In- 
volved the  heavy  spending  of  Federal  funds 
and  the  creation  of  a  bought  vote  of  sufficient 
size  to  carry  this  years  congressional  elec- 
t:iji.s  and  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  reelec- 
tion  in   1948. 

Ignores  root  of  the  evil 
The  ad'lrefs  was  principally  noteworthy  In 
that  It  failed  to  touch  the  primary  cause  of 
our  domestic  difficulties  Therefore  It  did 
not  propose  aomg  anything  about  the  cause. 
The  primary  cause  of  all  our  domestic  dif-, 
Acuities  is  Inflation  ol  cur  money  supply  j 

The  men  who  have  infiltrated  into  every 
department  of  our  Government  and  who  do 
not  believe  in  the  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment fully  understand  that  inflating  the 
money  Is  the  quickest  ol  all  ways  ol  breaking 
down  public  morale  and  government  They 
are  promoting  Inflation  while  pretending  to 
cure  it.  " 

Prej^ident  Truman  and  his  close  a«oclates 
■  Imply  do  not  understand  what  is  going  on 
and  hence  they  do  not  understand  what  their 
supposed  subordinates  are  doing  to  them  and 
to  the  people. 

Inflation.  It  has  been  made  to  appear  by 
devious  tut  all-embracing  propaganda,  comes 
about  from  people  being  allowed  to  spend 
their  money  too  freely  That  being  so  If 
the  people  can  be  restrained  from  spend- 
ing too  much  by  price  fixing  and  other  meas- 
ures they  c  \  be  saved  from  themselves  and 
Inflation  can  be  avoided 

That  has  been  standard  nonsense  from 
at  least  the  time  of  Diocletian.  But  the  non- 
sense is  a  hardy  perennial  and  it  is  In  full 
flower  today. 

Inflation  is  not  caused  by  the  people  spend- 
ing money  It  is  caused  by  the  Government 
printing  money.  The  people  have  no  more 
to  do  with  bringing  on  inflation  than  the  man 
In  the  moon. 

Inflation  is  not  fully  understood  by  Amer- 
icans because,  until  the  coming  of  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  every  political  party  in 
power  accepted  the  preservation  of  the  dollar 
as  a  -sacred  trust. 

During  the  war.  when  the  great  bond  cam- 
paigns were  on.  any  man  who  raised  his  voice 
to  question  the  methods  of  finance  or  to  note 
the  progress  ol  Inflation  was  smeared  as  dis- 
loyal.    i:ow  It  should  be  disloyal  to  be  silent. 

Everyone  undersUnds  that  when  the  Gov- 
ernment prints  money,  it  is  Inflating.  But 
few  seem  to  understand  that  there  Is  more 
than  one  way  of  printing  money 

Hoic  United  States  caiiw.s  inflation 
No  amount  of  money  borrowed  from  the 
people  in  exchange  for  bonds  can  be  Infla- 
tionary. The  bonds  simply  exchange  for 
money  and 'the  amount  of  money  la  not  In- 
creased. 
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Btit  when  fhe  Government  sells  a  bond  or  a 
note  to  a  commercial  bank,  the  process  Is 
Tcry  different.  No  money  pa.sses.  The  bank 
Just  opens  a  deposit  account  to  the  credit 
of  the  Government. 

The  Government  draws  checks  apalnst  that 
account  and  these  checks  become  deposits  In 
other  banks  or  are  drawn  out  as  hand  money 
In  the  form  of  Federal  Reserve  notes.  The 
bonds  bexxime  the  eventual  collateral  for  the 
Reserve   notes. 

So  when  the  Government  borrows  from  a 
commercial  bank.  It  Just  manufactures  bank 
deposits — which  Is  the  same  as  printing 
money.     That  Is  what  has  been  polng  on. 

We  now  have  a  total  money  supply — bank 
deposits  and  bank  notes — of  well  over  $160- 
000.000.000  as  apalnft  $61,000.000  000  in  1939 
and  $55,000,000,000  In  the  boom  year  of  1929. 

We  have  a  tremendously  Inflated  money 
supply  due  to  the  Government  policy  of  bor- 
rowing from  commercial  banks. 

If  a  nation  has  more  money  than  goods, 
the  money  will  be  used  to  bid  up  the  prices 
of  goods.  That  1?  one  evidence  of  inflation, 
but  It  is  not  Inflation,  The  inflation  is  In 
the  supply  of  money. 

If  we  have  a  reasonably  large  production — 
say,  the  production  of  1940  or  1941— prices 
and  wages  In  an  atmosphere  of  confidence 
will  gradually  rise  and  adjust  themselves  to 
the  supply  of  money. 

In  order  to  use  all  the  money  supply  we 
now  have  on  any  reasonable  projection  of 
production,  we  shall  require  an  eventual 
price  rise  of  about  50  percent. 

If  we  continue  to  inflate  our  money  by 
loans  to  foreign  nations,  by  relief  payments, 
or  other  payments  which  cannot  be  covered 
by  taxes,  the  money  supply  will  be  Klrther 
watered — or  Inflated — and  the  value  of  the 
money  will  steadily  decline  That  Is  an- 
other way -of  saying  that  prices  will  steadily 
rise. 

If  production  does  not  reasonably  catch  up 
with  the  money  supply,  the  Government 
must  devalue.  This  Is  a  polite  name  for  re- 
pudiation. 


Proposed  Substitute  for  the  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
during  general  debate  on  the  Case  bill  I 
spoke  briefly  on  my  intention  to  submit  a 
substitute  modeled  after  the  Ball-Bur- 
ton-Hatcli  plan  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
dustrial disputes.  The  proposed  substi- 
tute contains  only  one  modification  in 
the  revised  bill  submitted  by  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  iS.  1661 ) ,  but  elim- 
inates all  compulsory  arbitration  fea- 
tures in  the  oripinal  bill  and  also  strikes 
out  section  13  dealing  with  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  My  proposed  substitute  is  as  fol- 
low.s : 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Declaration  of  policy:  It  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Con- 
gren  to  facilitate  the  prompt,  peaceful,  and 
Just  settlement  of  all  labor  relations  con- 
troversies between  employers  and  employees 
that  may  Interrupt  commerce  among  the 
several  States  or  with  foreign  nations;  and 
to  that  end — 

(1>  to  encourage  the  making  and  main- 
taining of  agreements  concerning  wages, 
hours,  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment; 


(2)  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  right  of 
the  parties  to  be  represented  in  collective 
bargaining  and  In  the  making  and  maln- 
talning  of  such  agreements  by  duly  author- 
ized representatives  freely  and  volunUrily 
designated  by  the  respective  parties  without 
any  interference.  Influence,  or  coercion  ex- 
ercised by  any  party  over  the  self-organiza- 
tion or  designation  of  representatives  Ijy  any 
other  party; 

(3)  to  provide  F>ederal  settlement  pro- 
cedures for  labor  relations  controverslesi  likely 
to  result  in  such  substantial  Interruption 
of  commerce  among  the  several  States  ct  with 
foreign  nations  as  to  require  or  make  ap- 
propriate Federal  action;  and 

(4)  to  leave  to  the  several  States  the 
handling  ol  all  other  labc  r  relatioas  con- 
troversies that  m.^y  Interrupt  such  com- 
merce among  the  several  States  or  wl'.h  for- 
eign nations. 

(b)  Declaration  of  purposes:  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  policy  above  declared  (1)  to 
promote  continuity  and  regularity  of -em- 
ployment, and  (2)  to  avoid  interruptions  to 
employment  arising  from  the  Inability  of 
employers  and  employees  to  maintain  satis- 
factory labor  relations  or  from  resulting 
strikes,  lock-outs,  shut-downs,  or  similar  in- 
terruptions or  cessations  ol  the  production  or 
distribution  of  goods  and  services  necessary 
to  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Administration  by  Federal  In- 
dustrial relations  board:  This  title  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Federal  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Board  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  .'Senate. 
The  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first  ap- 
pointed shaU  expire,  as  designated  oy  the 
President  at  the  time  ol  nomination,  one  at 
the  end  ol  1  year  Irom  the  date  of  approval 
ol  this  act,  one  at  the  end  ol  2  years,  one  at 
the  end  ol  3  years,  one  at  the  end  ol  4  years, 
and  one  at  the  end  ol  5  years,  from  said  date. 
The  terms  ol  office  ol  all  successors  shall  ex- 
pire 5  years  alter  the  expiration  of  the  terms 
for  which  their  predecessors  were  appointed; 
but  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
his  predecessor. 

(b)  Vacancies:  Vacancies  in  the  Board 
shall  not  impair  the  powers  nor  affect  the 
duties  of  the  Board  nor  of  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Board.  A  majority  of  the 
members  in  office  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  ol  the  business  of  the 
Board. 

(c)  Salary:  Each  member  of  the  Board 
shall  reeclve  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum, 
together  with  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses,  or  a  per  diem  allowance 
In  lieu  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
law  applicable  thereto,  while  away  from  the 
principal  office  of  the  Board  on  business  re- 
quired by  this  act. 

(d»  Eligibility  and  removal;  No  person  In 
the  employ  of,  or  whose  conduct  may  be  af- 
fected by  any  obligation  to,  or  who  has  any 
pecuniary  or  other  prejudicial  interest  in. 
any  employer  or  employee  organization  shall 
be  eligible  to  enter  upon  or  contlnu*'  to  be 
a  member  ol  the  Board.  A  member  of  the 
Board  may  be  removed  by  the  President  lor 
Inefficiency,  neglect  ol  duty,  malleasance  In 
office,  or  ineligibility,  but  lor  no  other 
cause. 

(e)  MlEcellaneous:  The  Board  shall  an- 
nually designate  a  member  to  act  a*,  chair- 
man. The  Board  shall  maintain  Its  prin- 
cipal office  In  the  District  ol  Columbis.,  but  it 
may  meet  at  any  other  place  wherever  It 
deems  it  necessary.  Each  member  of  the 
Board  shall  have  the  power  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations.  The  Board  shall 
have  a  seal  which  shall  be  Judicially  iioticed. 
The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to 
Congress. 


(1)  Personnel:  The  Board  may  (1)  appoint 
such  experts  and  assistants  to  act  In  a  con- 
fidential capacity  and,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  civil-service  laws,  such  other 
officers  and  employees  as  are  essential  to  the 
effective  transac  ion  of  the  work  of  the  board; 
(2)  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  .'ct 
of  1923.  as  amended,  fix  the  salaries  ol  such 
experts,  assist^ints,  officers,  and  employees; 
and  (3)  make  such  expendl»iu-e8  (including 
expenditures  for  rent  and  pe-sonal  services 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere,  for 
lawbooks,  periodicals,  and  books  of  reference, 
and  for  printing  and  binding,  and  Including 
expenditures  lor  salaries  ant"  compensation, 
nccessnry  traveling  expenses,  and  expenses 
actually  Incurred  for  subsistence!  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
Congress  from  time  to  time.  All  such  ex- 
penditures shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the 
prese-.tation  of  itemized  vouchers  therefor 
approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  or 
other  officer  designated  by  the  B^tard 

(g)  Delegation  of  authority:  The  Board  Is 
hereby  authorized  by  Its  order  to  assif^n  or 
refer  any  matter  arising  with  respect  to  Its 
functions  under  this  act  or  other  law.  or 
referred  to  it  by  the  Congress  or  e'ther  branch 
thereof.  (1)  to  one  or  more  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  to  be  designated  by 
It  In  such  order,  or  (2)  to  a  Joint  board  com- 
po.«!ed  (as  determined  by  the  order  of  the 
Federal  Industrial  Relations  Board)  of  one 
or  more  of  its  members  or  employees,  to  be 
designated  by  the  Board  in  Its  order,  and  of 
one  or  more  mem'-^ers  of  the  appropriate 
agency  of  any  State  or  States  a.lected  by  the 
matter,  to  be  c^slgnated  by  such  State 
agency.  The  Board  may  be  «ts  order  at  any 
time  amend,  modify,  supplement .  or  rescind 
any  such  assignment  or  reference.  All  such 
orders  shall  take  eff-ct  lorthwith  and  remain 
in  effect  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Board 
If  so  provided  in  the  Board's  order  and  In 
conformity  therewith,  such  m  mber  or  em- 
ployee ol  the  Board  or  Joint  board  shall  have 
power  and  authority  to  act  for  the  Board  in 
such  matter  assigned  or  referred. 

(h)  Rules  of  practice  and  regulations:  The 
Board  may  from  time  to  time  adept,  amend, 
and  rescind  such  interpretive  regulations  not 
In  conflict  with  nor  in  addit  on  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  or  other  law,  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  Its 
functions. 

(i)  Utilization  of  services  of  other  agej^- 
cles:  The  Board  may  utilize  the  services  of 
any  other  agency  or  i  JScer  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  any  State  agency  whenever  in 
the  Board's  Judgment  such  utilization  is 
desirable  for  the  administration  of  Its  func- 
tions, and  the  Board  may  authorize  any  such 
agency  or  officer  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the 
Board. 

(J)  Transfer  of  United  States  Conciliation 
Service:  All  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  or  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service  under  sectloi  8  of  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  create  a  Department  of  Labor,"  ap- 
proved March  4.  1913  (U  S.  C,  title  2«,  sec. 
51 ) ,  or  under  the  War  Labor  Dttputes  Act 
(U.  S.  C.  title  50.  sec  1507|  or  such  func- 
tions under  any  other  law  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred X)  the  Board,  together  with  the  per- 
sonnel, records,  property,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  nllocations.  or 
other  funds  of  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service.  Such  transfer  shall  not  affect  any 
proceedings  pending  before  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service  or  any  certification,  or- 
der, rule,  or  regulation  theretofore  made  by 
It  or  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

Dunzs  or  employers  and  emplotees 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Employers  and  employees  sub- 
ject to  act:  Employers  and  employees  shall 
be  subject  to  this  act  if  controversies  between 
them  involving  labor  relatione,  are  within  the 
■cope  of  this  aert  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(b)  Duty  to  make  and  maintain  agree- 
ments: It  shall  be  the  duty  of  employers  and 
employees  subject  to  this  act  and  their  agents 
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and  repr  fsentatlves  to  exert  every  reasonable 
effort  to  mak*  and  maintain  agreements  con- 
cerning rages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  em- 
ptoymen  :  to  the  end  of  avoiding  the  occur- 
fMMC.  ar  d  provldJnj;  for  the  prompt,  peaceful, 
and  ju-t  settlement  of  controveralea  within 
the  sccje  of  this  act.  In  case  any  such 
agreemei  it  Is  In  existence  and  one  ol  the 
parties  t  lereto  desires  a  change  In  the  agree- 
ment, such  reasonable  efforts  shall  Include 
the  glvlLg  of  notice  In  accordance  with  the 
provislois  of  such  existing  agreement,  or 
If  there  s  no  such  provision,  then  the  glvlnt? 
of  adeqi  ate  written  notice  of  the  proposed 
change  1  o  the  other  parties  to  such  existing 
agraemei  tt.  Unless  otherwise  fixed  by  agree- 
ment th  '  vme  and  place  for  a  conference  be- 
tween re  jrjsentatlves  designated  and  author- 
ized so  Lo  confer  by  the  respective  parties 
shall  bt  agreed  on  by  the  parties  within  10 
dajrs  aft(  r  receipt  of  such  notice  and  the  time 
agreed  on  shall  lie  within  30  days  alter 
receipt  (f  such  notice. 

(c)  D  ity  to  settle  controversies:  If  there 
arises  a  controversy  within  the  scope  of  th:s 
act.  It  I  hall  be  the  duty  of  the  employers 
and  emj  loyees  Involved  therein — 

( 1 )  pi  omptly  to  arrange  conferences  t)e- 
twe«n  1  epresentatlves  designates  and  au- 
thortacd  ao  to  confer  by  the  employers  and 
M^rioye  »s.  respectively,  and  to  exert  every 
rtaaonatle  effort  to  settle  the  controversy 
expeditiously  In  such  conferences;  and 

(3)  Ir  case  the  controversy  .s  not  so  settled 
!n  such  conferences  and  the  Board  proceeds 
to  deal  with  the  controversy  through  the 
aettleme  it  procedures  hereinafter  provided, 
then  fu  ly  and  expeditiously  to  carry  out 
their  ressectlve  duties  under  such  settlement 
procedui  fs 

(d)  Milntenance  or  existing  conditions 
pending  exhaustion  of  settlement  efforts: 
Whenevt  r  there  arises  a  controversy  within 
the  8cop»  of  this  act  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  empl  oyers  and  employees  Involved  therein 
and  the  r  ngent*  and  representatives,  pend- 
ing the  exhaustion  of  all  efforts  at  settle- 
ment ur  der  this  act  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  tl-ereof.  to  make  no  use  of  any  unilat- 
eral arb  trary  or  coercive  methods  or  com- 
pulsory jrccess  to  end  the  controversy  or  to 
obtain  jin  advantage  In  its  final  determina- 
tion, and  except  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  to  make 
no  Cham  e  In  the  conditions  out  of  which  the 
controvi  rsy  arose.  In  c.ise  a  special  fact- 
finding commission  ts  appointed,  as  herein- 
after pn  vlded.  in  connection  with  any  surh 
confrovercy  no  such  mfthod  or  procew  shall 
be  used  nnd  no  such  chani;e  ir.  ons 
shall  be  m.ide  pending  the  expir  •:  30 
ftaya  aft  T  making  of  Its  report,  as  provided 
In  aectlcn  7 

Nothlrg  1  1  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
require  »n  Individual  employee  to  render 
labor  or  service  without  his  consent  or  to 
make  llU«al  the  quitting  of  his  labor  or  serr- 
Ire  or  th?  withdrawal  from  his  place  of  em- 
ploymen  :  nor  shall  any  court  issue  any  prix"- 
ess  to  c-rp.rx*!  an  individual  employee  to 
render  1:  •  ce  cr  to  remain  at  his 

place  of     :  without  his  consent. 

(e^  Rl  :hi  to  strilce:  Except  as  provided  in 
subsectlr  n  (d>  nf  f^  section,  nothing  in  this 
•ct  shall  »)e  r  i  so  a»  to  Interfere  with 

or  impec!  (  or  uiiiwinah  In  any  way  the  right 
to  strike 

(f)  r  •     ■-.  of  rtpraaantatlvea:  Repre- 

tntn:  purpoM  of  this  act  shall  be 

dwlgnactU  by  the  reepecttve  parties  In  such 
aumner  is  may  be  provided  In  their  corpo- 
rate orfra  nlaatton  or  unincorporated  associ- 
ation, or  l)y  other  means  of  collective  action, 
wlthcut  nterferer.ee.  influence,  or  coercion 
bv  any  party  over  the  self-organl- 
desienatlon  of  representatlvca  by 
any  ofh<»J  party.  Such  representatives  may 
fee  Indlvnjual.*  who  are  not  In  the  employ  of 
ncerned.  or  organisations 
J  may  Include  persons  not 
In  the  ethpioy  of  the  employers  concerned. 
fo  long  a;  such  individuala  or  (Vganlzatlons 


exercised 
ration  or 


the   empl 
whoee  m« 


have  been  duly  designated  by  the  employer* 
or  employees  who  ore  concerned,  as  their  rep- 
resentatives for  the  purposes  gf  this  title. 

CONTaOVERSIZS  StTBJtCT  TO  ACT 

Sec  4.  (a)  Classes  of  controversies  within 
scope  of  the  act:  Any  labor-relations  con- 
troversy shall  be  within  the  scope  of  this 
act.  subject  to  the  exclusions  and  limitations 
hereinafter  specified.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  act  such  controversies  shall  be  divided 
Into  the  following  classes: 

Class  1 :  Controversies  over  the  right  of  rep- 
resentation of  employees. 

Class  2:  Controversies  over  the  making  or 
maintaining  of  an  agreement  concerning 
wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  employment. 

Class  3:  Controversies  arising  out  of  any 
grievance  against  any  employer  concerning 
the  application  of  any  such  agreement. 

Class  4:  Controversies  not  Included  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  classes. 

(b)  Exclusions  by  reason  of  character  of 
employment;  No  controversy  shall  be  within 
the  scope  of  this  act  If  It  concerns — 

(1)  employment  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  or  of  any  Ter- 
ritory or  possession,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Canal  Zone,  or  any  other  area  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  by  a 
governmental  agency  of  any  of  the  fore- 
going; 

(2)  employment  by  an  employer  <or  If 
more  than  one  employer  has  a  common  In- 
terest In  the  controversy,  by  employers) 
whose  aggregate  numt)er  of  employees  Is  less 
than  20.  unless  In  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
the  controversy  threatens  to  result  In  such 
a  substantial  interruption  of  commerce  as 
to  require  or  make  appropriate  Federal 
action; 

(3)  employment  of  agricultural  labor  by 
farmers  or  cooperative  associations  of 
farmers; 

(4)  employment  in  the  domestic  service 
of  any  family  cr  person  at  his  home; 

(5)  employment  by  any  lalior  organization 
(other  than  when  acting  as  an  employer) 
or  by  anyone  acting  In  the  capacity  of  officer 
or  agent  of  such  labor  organization; 

(6)  a  dispute  for  the  •■  -nt  of  which 
provision  is  made  by  tht  .  y  Labor  Act, 
as  amended: 

(7)  a  dispute  over  which  the  National  War 
Lat>or  Board  takes  Jurisdiction  under  the 
War  Labor  Disputes  Act  or  other  law.  or 
Executive  orders  thereunder,  but  only  so 
long  as  the  War  Labor  Disputes  Act  remains 
In  effect 

(c)  EXclus: 
of  cr^ntrovcr- 

In  the  scope  o:  tins  act  d)  unless  the  em- 
ployment Involved  directly  affects  the  pro- 
ducing, processing,  preparing,  or  handling 
of  raw  materials  """''.n.  or  goods  for  dis- 
tribution In  »u  :  quantities  Ip  na- 
tional or  lnterii.\i.  uai  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  or  directly  affe<>ts  their  dis- 
'  In  such 
*■  ■  .  :i.ent  in- 
voiveU  di:  the  supplying  of  power, 
light,  tru:  _  ...  communication,  or  any 
other  public  or  private  utility  service  in 
substantial  quantities  In  such  commerce. 
Fur  the  purposes  of  this  act.  the  national 
commerce  ot  the  United  States  Is  commerce 
between  the  several  States  (Including  the 
Tern-  'ossesslons,  the  T  of  Co- 
lumb  -  Canal  Zone,  a:  r  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States); 
and  the  International  commerce  of  the 
United  States  la  commerce  between  such 
States  or  areas  n;-'  "^  -"Ign  countries  Pro- 
vided. That  the  ;  and  international 
c  t>  of  the  L:uteU  States  c'  •  •  m- 
c  l\  local  handling  or  dis  .of 
coiiaumer  got  d  products  aiier  termi- 
nation of  the.  .»tate  shipment  or  their 
Importation  as  does  not  directly  affect  such 
commerce. 


(d)  Regulatioiu  defining  -controversleaj: 
The  terms  (1)  "directly  affects,"'  (2)  'sub- 
stantial quantities."  and  (3)  "such  local 
handling  or  distribution  of  consumer  goods 
or  end  products  after  termination  of  their 
Interstate  shipment  or  their  importation  as 
does  not  directly  affect  such  commerce."  as 
used  In  this  section,  may  be  further  deflne<l 
by  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  In  an7 
such  regulations,  such  terms  shall  be  so  de- 
fined as  to  exclude  controversies  that  arj 
predominantly  of  a  local  character  or  effect 
and  that  do  not  directly  affect  national  or 
international  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Such  regulations  shall  t>e  adopted  after  due 
notice  of  proposed  regulations  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearing  thereon  and  shal, 
when  adopted,  btive  the  force  and  effect  cf 
law. 

(e)  Controversies  where  employment  Is 
outside  United  States:  No  controversy  sha  1 
be  within  the  scope  of  this  act  where  the 
place  of  the  employment  Incident  to  the  con- 
troversy Is  outside  the  several  States,  the  Ter- 
ritories, possessions,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Canal  Zone,  and  other  areas  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  employment  Is  in  connection  with  inter- 
national transportation  or  communlcatio  a 
facilities  operated  by  a  business  organized 
under  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  sev- 
eral States,  or  such  areas. 

(f)  Applicability  of  State  laws:  The  laws 
of  the  several  States.  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions may  apply  to  any  labor  relations 
controversy  occurring  therein,  whether  or 
not  such  controversy  Is  one  within  the  scope 
of  this  act:  Provided.  That  in  case  of  « 
controversy  within  the  scope  of  this  act,  the 
laws  .of  the  State,  Territory,  or  possession 
shall  remain  applicable  only  so  long  as  tht» 
services  of  the  Board  have  not  been  Invoked 
or  proffered  as  provided  In  section  5  Th« 
Board  sh.all  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
authorities  In  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  State  and  local  legislation  to  carrv 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

HANDLING  OT  CONTKOVZRSirs  BT   BOARD 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Invocation  or  proffer  of  Board' i 
services:  Any  party  to  a  lal)or-relatlons  con- 
troversy within  the  scope  of  this  act  shall 
have  the  right  to  Invoke  the  services  of  the 
Board,  but  In  case  of  a  cla.^s  3  or  class  4 
controversy  only  If  in  the  opinion  of  th«« 
Board  the  controversy  threatens  to  resul . 
In  such  a  substantial  Interruption  of  com- 
merce ac  to  require  or  make  approprlato 
Federal  action.  The  Board  may  on  Its  own 
motion  proffer  Its  services  In  any  class  o' 
r- rrroversy  II  It  finds  and  t^  '^^  ly  announces 
the  controversy  t!.  fn  r»sult   Iri 

sutn  a  substantial  Interriijjtion  -erce 

as  to   require   or   make    a;  prop:  ;  .  deral 

action  and  that  the  if  the  Board  arc 

necessary  or  deslral  r-.e  settlement  or 

the  controversy. 

(b)  Use  of  appropriate  settlement  proce- 
dures: In  the  event  that  the  services  of  the 
Board  are  so  invoked  or  proffered  with  re- 
spect to  any  contq^versy.  the  Board,  having 
determined  that  the  contn  versy  is  within 
the  scone  of  this  act  shall  pmreed  promptly 
to  d-  'i  t\ie  contr.  ah  due  ex- 
pedr  UKh  the  aj  ;  .•  .settlement 
procedures  as  hereinafter  provided. 

(c)  Controversies  bandied  by  State  au- 
thorities: If  a  labor-relations  controversy 
within  the  scope  of  this  act  i'  v^-"--  handled 
under  State  law  by  the  a:  e  State 
authority,  then,  notwlthstantiiiig  the  fore- 
going provisions  of  this  section,  no  party  to 
the  contrpversy  may  invoke  the  services  of 
the  Board  unless  he  does  so  on  or  before  the 
tenth  day  after  Jurisdiction  over  the  coi.- 
troversy  was  assumed  by  the  State  authority 
In  the  event  that  the  Board's  services  are 
not  so  nvoked  within  such  10-day  period, 
then  the  Jui  i  of  the  State  authority 
to  handle  sue.  w.-iroveray  under  State  law 
shall  continu'  until  such  time  as  the  con- 
troversy  la  settled   or   the  State  authority 
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to  act  tinleas  prior  thereto  the  Board 
on  its  own  motion  proffers  Its  services  after 
a  finding  and  public  announcement  as  pro- 
vided in  Eub&ection  (a). 

SETTLEMENT   PBOCFDrRE  rOR  CLASS    1 
CONTROVLRSIES 

Sec.  6.  Determination  of  employee  repre- 
sentation: In  case  of  a  class  1  controversy 
(that  is.  one  relating  to  representation  of 
employees)  th  Board  shall  refer  the  dispute 
to  the  National  Labor  Rclatlcns  Board  for 
determination  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

SETTLEMENT   PROCEOrSE   FOR   CLASS    2 
CONTROVERSIES 

See.  7  (a)  Mediation:  In  case  of  a  class  2 
controversy  (that  is.  one  relating  to  making 
and  ma.ntainlng  an  agreement)  the  Board 
shall  use  Its  best  efforts  by  mediation  and 
conciliation  to  bring  the  parties  Into  agree- 
ment. If  such  efforts  to  bring  about  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  through  mediation  and 
conciliation  are  uiosucccssful,  the  Board  shall 
then  endeavor  to  induce  the  parties  to  agree 
to  submit  their  controversy  to  arbitration 
under  the  provLslons  of  section  10. 

(b)  Fact-finding  commis&lon:  If  any  party 
declines  to  submit  the  controversy  to  such 
arbitration,  the  Board  shall  determine 
whether  the  controversy  threatens  to  result 
In  such  a  substantial  Interruption  of  com- 
merce a.s  to  make  It  necessary  or  desirable 
In  the  public  Interest  to  create,  or  to  request 
the  President  to  create,  a  special  fact-finding 
commission  If  the  Board  determines  that  a 
special  fact-finding  commission  is  necessary 
or  desirable,  the  Board  may  thereupon  either 
create  and  appoint  or  request  the  President 
to  create  and  appoint  a  special  fact-finding 
commLsslon  to  Investigate  and  report  re- 
specting such  controversy.  Such  commission 
shall  be  composed  of  such  numl)er  of  per- 
sons as  may  seem  desirable  to  the  Board 
(or  to  the  President.  If  he  shall  act).  No 
commissioner  appointed  shall  be  pecunlarly 
or  otherwl.se  privately  or  prejudicially  Inter- 
ested in  the  employees  or  employers  con- 
cerned The  compensation  of  such  commis- 
sioners shall  be  fixed  by  the  Board  at  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $75  per  day.  or  In  case 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  the  President, 
fixed  by  the  President  at  an  amount  not 
exceeding  HOC  per  day.  Such  special  fact- 
finding commissions  shall  Ije  created  sepa- 
rately for  each  controversy  or  for  each  group 
of  controversies  presenting  similar  Issues  and 
pending  at  the  same  time.  The  commission 
shall  Investigate  promptly  the  facts  as  to 
the  controversy  and  make  a  report  thereon 
to  the  Board  (or  to  the  President  if  the  com- 
mission was  appointed  by  him)  with  Its  rec- 
ommendations as  to  the  manner  In  which 
such  controversy  should  be  adjusted.  The 
report  shall  be  made  within  30  days  from 
the  date  the  commission  Is  created.  The 
time  for  making  such  report  shall  not  be 
extended  except  by  action  of  the  Board, 
which,  in  exceptional  cases,  may  allow  an 
additional  30  days  en  request  of  the  com- 
mission. 

BRTLEMINT    PtOCTOURE    TOR    CLASS     3 
CONTROVERSIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Adjustment  board:  In  case  of 
a  class-3  controversy  (that  Is.  one  relating 
to  n  grievance)  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations Board  shall  direct  the  parties  to  such 
controversy,  to  refer  such  controversy  to 
an  adjustment  board  which  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  make  an  award  binding  on  the 
parties  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parties 
iB  BMklng  agreements  to  provide  for  an  ad- 
JoaCaient  board  to  settle  grievance  contro- 
versies. In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the 
partiea  to  establish  siKb  a  board  by  agree- 
ment, the  Board  shall  be  authorized,  when 
grievance  controversies  arise,  to  establish  an 
adjustment  board  for  their  settlement  and  to 
designate  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  the  partle.i  as  members  of  the  tK>ard  and  to 
appoint,  as  hereinafter  provided,  an  Impartial 


chairman.  An  adjustment  board  shall  con- 
sist of  an  equal  number  of  represenratlves, 
not  less  than  two.  designated  by,  or  on  be- 
half of,  each  party.  No  member  thereof 
shall  be  lmm«»dtately  Involved  In  any  con- 
troversy to  be  decided"  by  the  adjustment 
board. 

(b)  Impartial  chairman:  If  the  adjust- 
ment board  is  not  able  promptly  to  adjust 
such  controversy,  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations Board  shall  appoint  an  Impartial 
chairman  who  shall  be  an  additional  mem- 
ber of  the  adjustment  iKJard.  An  award 
certified  by  a  majority  of  the  adjustment 
board  so  constituted  shall  be  binding  on  the 
parties  and  may  be  filed  by  any  party  thereto 
within  6  months  of  the  date  of  the  award 
In  the  clerk's  office  of  the  district  coun:  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  district  wherein  the 
controversy  arose,  and  when  so  filed  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  10  (c) . 

(c)  Expenses  of  adjustment  boards :^The 
parties  shall  agree  on  an  appropriate  divi- 
sion of  the  expenses  of  an  adjustment  board. 
Including  compensation  of  an  Impartial 
chairman.  In  case  of  dispute  his  compen- 
sation shall  be  fixed  directly  by,  or  made 
subject  to  the  approval  of.  the  Federal  In- 
dustrial Relations  Board. 

(d)  No  Interference  will  unfair  practice 
complaints:  The  Board  shall  take  no  action 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  which 
will  interfere  In  any  way  with  the  considera- 
tion or  determination  of  complaints  of  un- 
fair practices  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  In  accordance  with  the  previsions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

SETTLEMENT  PROCEDURE  FOR  CLASS   4 
CONTROVERSIES 

Sec.  9.  In  case  of  a  class  4  controversy 
(that  Is.  other  controversies  not  si)eclally 
provided  for),  the  Board  shall  proceed  as  in 
the  case  of  class  2  controversies. 

VOLUNTARY    ARBITRATION 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Boards  of  arbitration;  (1) 
Whenever  the  parties  to  a  labor  relatlo.is  con- 
troversy agree  to  submit  the  controversy  to 
arbitration  under  this  section,  the  contro- 
versy shall  be  arbitrated  by  a  t>oard  cf  three 
(or  if  the  parties  to  the  controversy  sc  stipu- 
late, a  board  of  six)  persons:  Provided.  That 
the  failure  or  refusal  of  any  party  to  submit 
a  controversy  to  arbitration  shall  not  be 
construed  as  a  violation  of  any  legal  obliga- 
tion Imp-jsed  upon  such  party  by  the  terms 
of  this  act  or  otherwise. 

(2)  Such  board  of  arbitration  shall  be 
selected  in   the  following  manner: 

In  the  case  of  a  board  of  arbitration  of 
three,  the  representatives  of  the  employer  or 
employers  and  the  representatives  of  the 
employees,  parties  respectively  to  the  agree- 
ment to  arbitrate,  shall  each  select  a:n  arbi- 
trator. The  two  •arbitrators  thus  choeen  shall 
select  a  third  arbitrator.  If  the  arbitrator 
chosen  by  the  parties  shall  fall  to  se'oct  the 
third  arbitrator  within  5  days  after  their  first 
meeting  such  third  arbitrator  shall  be  se- 
lected by  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Board. 

In  the  case  of  a  board  of  arbitration  of  six, 
the  representatives  of  the  employer  or  em- 
ployers t:id  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees, parties  respectively  to  the  agreement 
to  arbitrate,  shall  each  select  two  arbitrators. 
The  four  arbitrators  thus  chosen  shall  by  a 
majority  vote  select  the  remaining  two  arbi- 
trators. If  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  par- 
ties shall  fail  to  select  the  remaining  two 
ar^  trators  within  10  days  after  their  first 
meeting  the  said  two  arbitrators  or  as  manv 
of  them  as  have  not  been  selected  shall  be 
selected  by  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations 
Board. 

(3)  When  the  arbitrators  selected  by  the 
respective  parties  have  apreed  upon  the  re- 
maining arbitrator  or  arbitrators  they  shall 
notify  the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Board, 
and  In  the  event  of  their  failure  to  agree  upon 
any  or  upon  all  of  the  necessary  arbitrators 


within  the  period  fixed  by  this  section  they 
shall,  at  the  expiration  of  such  period,  notify 
the  Board  of  the  arbitrators  selected.  If  any. 
or  of  their  failure  to  make  or  to  complete 
such  selection. 

(4)  The  board  of  arbitration  shall  organ- 
ize and  select  its  own  chairman  and  make  all 
necessary  rules  for  conducting  Its  hearings: 
Provided.  That  the  board  of  arbitration  shall 
be  bound  to  give  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy a  full. and  fair  hearing  which  shall  in- 
clude an  opportiuilty  to  present  evidence  In 
support  of  'heir  claims  and  an  opportunity 
to  present  their  case  in  person,  by  counsel,  cr  /■ 
by  other  representatives  as  they  may  respec- 
tively elect. 

(5)  Upon  notice  from  the  Federal  Indus- 
trial Relations  Board  that  any  party  to  an 
arbitration  desires  the  reconvening  of  a  board 
of  arbitration  (or  a  subcommittee  of  such 
board  of  arbitration  appointed  for  such  pur- 
pose pursuant  to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate) 
to  rule  upon  an-  controversy  over  the  mean- 
ing or  application  of  their  award  the  brard 
of  arbitration  or  Ite  subcommittee  shall  st 
once  reconvene.  No  question  other  than  or  In 
addition  to  the  questions  relating  to  the 
meaning  or  application  of  the  award  sub- 
mitted by  the  party  or  parties  In  writing  shall 
be  cons^iderod  by  the  reconvened  board  of 
arbitration  or  Its  subcommittee.  Such  rul- 
ings shall  be  acknowledced  by  such  board  or 
subcommittee  thereof  In  the  same  manner 
and  filed  In  the  same  clerk's  office  as  th3 
oriffinal  award  and  l)ecome  a  part  thereof. 

(6»  No  arbitrator  'xcept  those  chosen  bv 
the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Board  shall 
be  Incompetent  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  be- 
cause of  his  Interest  In  the  controversy  to  b-* 
arbitrated  or  because  cf  his  connection  with 
or  parTlallty  to  any  party  tj  the  arbitration. 

(7)  Each  member  of  any  board  of  arbi- 
tration selected  by  any  party  to  the  arbitra- 
tion shall  be  comf>ensated  by  the  party  select- 
ing him.  Each  arbitrator  selected  bv  the 
arbitrators  or  by  the  Federal  Industrial  Re- 
lations Board  shall  receive  from  the  Board 
such  compensation  as  the  Board  may  fix 
together  with  his  necessarv  traveling  ex- 
penses and  expense.s  actually  Incurred  for 
Bubstlstence  while  serving  as  an  arbitrator. 

(8)  The  bonrd  of  arbltratlpn  shall  fur- 
nish a  certified  copy  of  Its  award  to  the  re- 
spective parties  to  the  controvery  and  shall 
transmit  the  original  together  with  the  rec- 
ord cf  the  proceedings  and  a  transcript  of 
the  evidence  taken  at  the  hearing  certified 
under  the  hands  of  at  least  a  majorltv  of 
the  arbltintors  to  the  clerk  of  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district 
wherein  the  controversy  arose  or  the  arbitra- 
tion Is  entered  Into,  to  be  filed  In  said  clerk's 
off5ce  as  hereinafter  provided  The  board  of 
arbitration  shall  also  furnish  a  certified  cc^jy 
of  the  award  and  of  the  record  cf  the  proceed- 
ing and  transcrlDt  of  evidence  to  the  Fed- 
eral Ind\istrlal  Relations  Board  to  be  filed 
In   its  office 

(9)  All  testimony  before  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration shall  be  given  under  oath  or  af- 
firmation and  anv  member  of  the  beard  of 
arbitration  8hall  have  the  power  to  admin- 
ister oaths  or  tifflrmatlons  The  board  of 
arbitration  or  any  member  thereof  shall  have 
the  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  contract"),  agreements,  and  docu- 
ments as  may  be  deemed  by  the  traard  of 
arbitration  material  to  a  Just  determination 
of  the  matters  submitted  to  Its  arbitration 
and  may  for  that  purpose  request  the  clerk 
of  the  district  cou't  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  wherein  said  arbitration  ts 
being  conducted  to  Issue  the  necessary  sob- 
penas. 

Upon  such  request  the  said  clerk  or  bis 
duly  authorized  deputy  shall  he.  and  he 
hereby  Is.  authorized  and  It  shall  be  his 
duty  to  Issue  such  subpenas  In  the  event 
of  the  failure  of  any  person  to  comply  with 
such  subpeua  or  In  the  event  of  the  con- 
tumacy of  any  witness  appearing  before  the 
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of  arbitration,  the  board  of  arbltra- 
nfay  Invoke  the  aid  of  the  appropriate 
court  of  the  United  States  to  eom- 
wl^nesaes  to  attend  and  testify   and   to 
■uch  books,  papers,  contracts,  agree- 
and  documents  relevant  and  pertl- 
the  proceedings  (tending  before  the 
Df  arbitration  to  the  same  extent  and 
the  same  conditions  and  penalties  as 
for  In  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 
February  4.  1887.  and  the  amend- 
thereto      Any  witness  appearing  be- 
arbltrators  ihall   receive   the  same 
mileage  as   witnesses   In   courts  of 
ted  St-Ates    to  be  paid  by  the  party 
the  subpena 
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ihall  be  signed  by  th    duly  accredited 

tatlves  of  the  employer  or  employers 

f    employees,    parties    respectively    to 

gj^eement  to  arbitrate,  and  shall  be  dvily 

by  said  parties  and  filed  In  the  office 

Federal  Industrial  Relations  Board; 

shall    state   specincally    the    questions 

bmltted  to  the  said  board  of  arbltra- 

dectslon   and   that   In    its  award   or 

the  said    board   of   arbitration   shall 

Itself  strictly  to  d^  as  to  the 

a  so  speclflcally  su  to  It; 

Ihall    provide    that    the    questions    or 

or  more  of  them  submitted  by  the 

to  the   board  of  arbitration   may   be 

n  from  arbitration  on  notic*  to  that 

ilgned  by   the  duly   ncrredited  repre- 

.s  of  all   the  parties  and  served  on 

of  arbitration; 

than  stipulate  that  the  signature*  of 

of  said  bttard  of  arbitration  affixed 

award   shall   be  competent   to  con- 

a  valid  and  binding  award: 

Ihall  fix  a  peruxl  from  the  date  of  the 

of    the    arbitrator    or    arbitrators 

to  complete  the  board  (as  provided 

the  agreement)  within  which  the  said 

if  arbitration  shall  commence  Its  hear- 


ihall  fix  a  period  from  the  beginning 

hearings  within  which  the  said  board 

ration  shall  make  and  file  Its  award: 

.  That  the  parties  niav  agree  at  any 

n  an  exteti^um  of  ms  period: 

shall  provide  for  the  date  from  which 

a)4ard  shall   become  rllectlve  and  shall 

period  during  which  the  award  shall 

le  In  force; 

shall  provide  that  the  award  of  the 

nf   arbitration    and   the   papers,   pro- 

and     transcript    of    the    evidence 

rtifled   under  the  hands  of  at  least 

itv    of   arbitrators   shall    be   filed    In 

s  office  of  the  district  court  of  the 

States   for    the   diJ!trlct    wherein    the 

tro^ersy  aroee  or  the  arbitration  was  en- 

to.  which  district  shall  be  designated 

agreement    and    when    so   filed   such 

papers,  proceedings  and  transcript  of 

shall  constitute  the  full  and  com- 

rfcord  of  the  arbitration; 

^hnll  provide  that  the  award  when  so 

sliall  be  final  and  t^onclustve  upon  the 

a.s   to   the   (acts  determined   by   said 

I  nd  as  to  the  merits  of  the  controversy 


shall  provide  that  sny  difference  aris- 

;o  the  meaning  or  the  application  of 

provisions  of  an  award  made  by  a  board 

tlon  shall  be  referred  for  a  ruling  to 

tK>ard  or  by  agreement  to  a  subcom- 

of  such  board  and  that  such  ruling 

nowtodftd  In  the  same  manner  and 

the  same  clerk  s  office  as  the  original 

hall  be  a  part  of  and  shall  have  the 

and  effect  as  such  original  award; 


fcrce 


(14)  shall  provide  that  the  respective 
parties  to  the  award  wUl  eacb  faithfully 
execute  the  same. 

The  said  agrawisnt  to  arbitrate  when 
properly  certified.  M  herein  provided,  shall 
not  be  revoked  by  a  party  to  such  agreement: 
Provided.  That  such  agreement  to  arbitrate 
may  at  any  time  be  revoked  and  canceled  by 
the  written  agreement  of  the  parties  signed 
by  their  duly  accredited  representatives  and. 
If  no  board  of  arbitration  has  yet  l>een  con- 
stituted under  the  agreement,  delivered  to 
the  Federal  Industrial  Relations  Board  or 
any  member  thereof;  or  if  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration has  been  constituted  as  provided  by 
the  agreement,  delivered  to  such  board  of 
arbitration  The  award  of  a  beard  of  arbi- 
tration having  been  certified  as  herein  pro- 
vided shall  be  filed  In  the  clerk's  office  desig- 
nated In  the  agreement  to  arbitrate 

(c)  The  arbitration  award:  (1)  An  award 
certified  and  filed  as  provided  In  this  section 
or  In  section  8  (b)  shall  be  conclusive  on  the 
parties  as  to  the  merits  and  facu  of  the  con- 
troversy. Unless  with  10  days  sfter  the  filing 
of  the  awiu-d  a  petition  to  impeach  the  award 
on  the  grounds  hereinafter  set  forth  shall 
be  filed  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  court  In 
which  the  award  has  been  filed,  the  court 
shall  enter  Judgment  on  the  award.  Such 
Judgment  sball  be  final  and  conclusive  on 
the  parties. 

(2)  Any  such  petition  for  the  Impeach- 
ment of  any  award  shall  be  entertained  by 
the  court  only  on  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing grounds: 

That  the  award  plainly  does  not  conform 
to  the  substantive  requirements  laid  down 
by  this  act  for  such  awards  or  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  substantially  in  conform- 
ity with  this  act: 

That  the  award  does  not  conform  nor  con- 
fine Itself  to  the  stipulations  of  the  agree- 
ment; or 

That  a  member  of  the  Board  rendering  the 
award  was  guilty  of  fraud  or  corruption  or 
that  a  party  practiced  fraud  or  c«irruptlon 
which  fraud  or  corruption  affected  the  result. 

(3)  No  court  shall  enlerlaln  any  such  pe- 
tition on  •  ;nd  that  the  award  U  In- 
valid for  rnty  In  such  case  the 
proper  remedy  shall  be  a  submission  of  such 
award  to  a  reconvened  board  or  subcom-  ' 
mlttee  thereof  for  a  ruling  An  award  con- 
tested as  herein  provided  shall  be  construed 
liberally  by  the  ct)urt  with  a  view  to  favoring 
Its  validity  award  shall  be  set  aside 
for  trivial  nty  or  clerical  error  going 
only  to  fom>  and  not  to  substance 

(4)  If  the  court  shall  determine  that  a 
part  of  the  award  Is  invalid  on  some  ground 
or  grounds  designated  In  this  section  as  a 
ground  of  invalidity  but  shall  determine  that 
a  part  of  the  award  Is  valid,  the  court  shall 
set  aside  the  entire  award:  Provided  That  If 
the  parties  shall  agree  thereto  and  If  such 
valid  and  invalid  parts  are  separable,  the 
court  shall  set  aside  the  Invalid  part  and 
order  Judgment  to  stand  as  to  the  valid  part. 

(5)  At  the  expiration  of  10  days  from  the 
decision  of  the  court  upon  the  petition  filed 
as  aforesaid  final  Judgment  shall  be  entered 
In  accordance  with  said  decision  unless  dur- 
ing said  10  days  either  party  shall  appeal 
therefrom  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  In 
such  case  only  such  portion  of  the  record 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appellate  court 
as  Is  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding 
and  consideration  of  the  questions  of  law 
presented  by  said  petition  and  to  be  decided 

(6)  If  the  petitioner's  contentions  are 
finally  sustained  Judgment  shall  be  entered 
setting  aside  the  award  In  whole,  or.  If  the 
parties  so  agree.  In  part:  but  In  stKh  case  the 
parties  may  agree  upon  a  Judgment  to  be 
entered  disposing  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  controversy  which  Judgment  when  en- 
tered shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  Judgment  entered  upon  th<^ award. 


BrroacucKNT 

Sac.  11  (a)  Violations  of  act:  It  shall  be 
a  violation  of  this  act  for  any  person— 

(1)  to  fall  to  perform  the  duties  Imposed 
on  him  by  section  3; 

(2)  whether  or  not  a  party  to  a  labor- 
relations  '-rsy  or  pnxreedlng  for  the 
enforcemt  .e  requirements  of  this  act, 
to  Interfere,  or  to  Incite  or  to  support  any 
Interference.  Tith  the  performance  by  any 
person  of  dutle.^  imposed  on  him  by  section  3, 
or  In  concert  to  attempt  to  prevent  the 
effecttjatlon  of  th«  purposes  of  this  act  or 
the  making  effective  of  regulations  or  orders 
Issued  under  the.iuthorlty  of  this  act. 

(fct  Civil  actlc'ns  brought  by  Board:  The 
Board  la  authorized  by  filing  its  complaint 
to  Institute  a  civil  action  to  restrain  or  en- 
join any  violation  or  threatened  violation 
of  this  act  or  to  compel  the  performance  of 
duties  imposed  by  section  3  The  dUtnct 
courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  ex- 
clusive original  Jurisdiction  of  anv  such  clvi; 
action  In  any  such  civil  action  Instituted 
by  the  Board,  the  limitations  upon  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  Imposed  in  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Judicial 
Code  and  to  define  and  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  courts  sitting  in  equity,  and  for  other 
purposes.'  approved  March  23.  1932  (U  S  C 
title  29.  sees  101  and  the  following),  shall 
not  be  construed  or  applied  so  as  to  prevent 
or  restrict  the  granting  of  Injunctive  relief 
to  the  Board  In  aid  of  enforcement  of  this 
act. 

(c)  Any  employee  who  falls  to  perform 
the  duties  Imposed  on  him  by  section  S  (d) 
of  this  act  (Which  subsection  relates  to 
maintenance  of  existlnj.  conditions  pending 
exhaustion  of  settlement  efforts)  shall  not 
''*  reinstatement  by.  or  any  back 

P*'  '  employer  under  section  10  of 

the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

etrTNinoNs 
S«c   12   As  used  In  this  set— 

(1)  The  term  "person"  Incfudes  one  or 
more  individuals,  partnerships,  associations 
corporations,  legal  representatives,  triutees 
trustees  In  bankruptcy,  or  receivers 

(2)  The  term  "employer"  Includes  any 
person  acting  In  the  interest  of  un  employer 
directly   or   Indirectly 

(3)  The  term  "employee"  Includes  any 
employee,  and  shall  not  be  limited  to  em- 
ployees of  a  particular  employer,  and  ahall 
include  any  Indlvdual  whose  work  has  ceased 
as  a  eonsequerce  of.  or  In  connection  with 
any  current  labor  relations  controversy  or 
because  of  any  unfair  labor  practice,  and 
who  has  not  obtained  any  other  regular  and 
sut»tantlally  equivalent  employment. 

(4)  The  term  "represenutlve"  Includes 
any  Individual  or  labor  organization. 

(5)  The  term  "labor  organization"  mean* 
any  organization  of  any  kind  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  or 
plan,  in  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  In  whole  or  In 
part  of  dealing  with  employers  with  regard 
to  the  making  or  maintaining  of  agreemenU 
concerniuK  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of 
employment  or  with  regard  to  grievances  or 
other  types  of  labor  relations  controversies 

(«)  The  term  "Board"'  means  the  Federal 
Indtistrlal  Relations  Board 

sxpAaABiLmr  clause 

Sac  13  If  any  provision  of  thU  act.  or  the 
applicauon  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  this  act.  or  the  application  of 
such  prcvuicn  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  it  Is  held  !n- 
valld.  shall  not  be  Ufected  thereby. 

8»c  14.  This  act  nwy  be  cited  as  the  "Fed- 
eral Industrial  Relation.  Act" 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
protect  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  by 
providing  for  the  prompt,  peaceful,  and  Jtist 
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settlement  of  labor  relations  controversies 
between  employers  and  employees,  to  estab- 
lish the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes." 


H.  R.  5328— Substitute  Labor- 
Management  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  com- 
plete text  of  H.  R.  5328.  a  bill  introduced 
by  me.  which  I  shsiU.  at  the  proper  time, 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  Case  bill. 
The  text  as  here  given  differ?  from  the 
text  of  the  printed  bill  only  in  that  I 
have  here  added  section  15.  That  sec- 
tion will  be  included  when  I  offer  the 
bill  in  the  House. 

H  R   5328 

A  bill  to  provide  additional  facilities  fur  the 
mediation  and  peaceful  settlement  of 
labor  disputes,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  Congress  here- 
by declares  that  the  objectives  of  this  act 
are  tu  avoid  and  dimlni.sh  strikes  and  other 
forms  of  Industrial  strife  or  unrest,  which 
have  the  Intent  or  the  necessary  effect  of 
burdening  or  obstructing  commerce,  and 
to  aid  in  attaining  Increased  prosperity  by 
achieving  the  highest  degree  oi  production 
at  wages  assuring  a  steadily  advancing  stand- 
ard of  living,  by  encouraging  the  acceptance 
of  collective  bargaining  and  voluntary  con- 
ciliation, mediation,  and  arbitration  agree- 
ments, thereby  disposing  of  controversies 
between  labor  and  management  by  peace- 
ful means  and  discouraging  avoidable  strife 
through  strikes  and  lock-outs. 

DEFIhnTTONS 

Sec.  2.  When  used  In  this  act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  Fevcral  States,  or  be- 
tween the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  and  any  Slate  or 
other  Territory,  between  any  foreign  country 
and  any  State.  Territory  or  the  District  of 
Coulmbia.  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  any  Territory  or  between  points  In  the 
same  State  but  through  any  other  State  or 
any  Territory  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
any  foreign  country. 

(2)  The  term  "Industry  affecting  com- 
merce" means  any  Industry  or  activity  In 
commerce  or  In  which  a  labor  controversy 
would  burden  or  obstruct  commerce  or  tend 
to  burden  or  obstruct  commerce  or  the  free 
flow  of  commerce. 

(3)  The  terra  "labor  controversy"  Includes 
any  disagreement,  or  any  dispute,  concern- 
ing terms,  tenure,  or  conditions  of  employ- 
ment or  concerning  the  association  or  rep- 
resentation of  persons  In  negotiating,  fixing. 
maintaining,  changing,  or  seeking  to  ar- 
range terms  or  conditions  of  employment. 
regardless  of  whether  the  contestants  or 
disputants  stand  In  the  proximate  relation 
of  employer  and  employee:  but  the  term 
shall  not  Include  any  matter  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  as 
amended  (44  Stat.  577,  48  Stat.  1185,  49  Stat. 
1189). 

(4)  The  term  "employer"  Includes  any 
per.'son  acting  In  the  Interest  of  an  employer, 
directly  ?r  Indirectly,  but  shall  not  Include 
the  United  States,  or  any  State  or  political 


subdivision  thereof,  or  any  person  subject  to 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  as  amended  from 
time  to  time,  or  any  labor  organization  (other 
than  when  acting  as  an  employer),  or  any- 
one acting  In  the  capacity  of  cfilcer  or  agent 
of  such  Labor  organization. 

(5)  The  term  "employee  "  shall  include  any 
employee,  and  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
employees  of  a  particular  employer,  and 
shall  Include  any  Individual  whose  work  has 
ceased  as  a  consequence  of.  or  in  connection 
with,  any  current  labor  controversy  or  be- 
cause of  any  unfair  labor  practice,  and  who 
has  not  obtained  any  other  regular  and  sub- 
stantially cqu.valent  employment,  but  shall 
not  Include  any  individual  employed  as  an 
agricultural  laborer,  or  In  the  domestic  serv- 
ice of  any  family  or  person  at  his  home,  or 
any  individual  employed  by  his  parent  or 
spouse. 

(6)  The  term  "representative"  includes  any 
individual  or  labor  organization. 

(7)  The  ''rm  "labor  organization"  means 
any  organization  of  any  kind,  or  any  agency 
or  employee  representation  committee  cr 
plan.  In  which  employees  participate  and 
which  exists  for  the  purpKise.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  of  dealing  with  employers,  concerning 
grievances,  labor  controversies,  wages,  rates 
of  pa-,  hours  of  employment,  or  conditio iis  of 
work. 

MEDIATION  AND  CONCHJATTON   CmSION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  In  the 
Department  of  Lak>or  a  division  to  t>e  known 
as  the  "Conciliation  and  Mediation  D  vision' 
(hereinafter  called  the  Division),  at  the  head 
of  which  shall  be  a  conciliation  and  media- 
tion administrator  (hereinafter  called  the 
Administrator).  The  Administrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  lU.OOO 
per  annum,  together  with  necessary  traveling 
and  subsistence  expenses,  or  per  diem  allow- 
ence  in  lieu  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  applicable  thereto,  while  awuy  from 
the  principal  office  of  -l.e  Division.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  engage  in  any  other 
business,  vocation,  or  employment. 

(b)  Th"  Administrator  may  appoint  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  officers  and 
employees  and  make  such  expenditures  for 
supplies,  facilities,  and  services  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Divisions  func- 
tions. Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
the  civil-service  laws  and  the  Classiflcatlon 
Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  the  Administrator 
may  appoint  £uch  experts,  mediators,  con- 
ciliators, and  their  assistants  and  fix  their 
compensation  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Division's  functions  The  Adminis- 
trator may.  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws, 
appoint  such  clerical  and  other  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the 
Division's  functions,  and  shall  fix  their  com- 
pensation in  accordance  with  the  Classiflca- 
tlon Act  of  1923.  as  amended. 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Division 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  the 
Division  shall  establish  regional  offices  con- 
venient to  localities  in  which  labor  con- 
troversies are  likely  to  arise.  The  Adminis- 
trator may  by  order,  subject  to  revocation  at 
any  time,  delegate  any  authority  and  discre- 
tion conferred  upon  him  by  this  act  to  any 
Deputy  Administrator,  regional  director,  or 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  shall  do  so  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  decentralized  exercise  of 
the  Divl-sion's  functions.  The  Division  may 
utilize  the  Efrr%'ices  of  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  part-time  employees,  and  such 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  needed. 

(d)  Tlie  Administrator  may  from  time  to 
time  adopt,  amend,  and  rescind  such  regula- 
tions and  rules  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Division's  functions. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 


(f )  Upon  the  appointment  of  t6e  Adminis- 
trator, those  officers,  cummiasiuiiers  of  con- 
ciliation, employees  of  t.ie  Department  of 
Labor,  engaged  in  carrying  out  the  cDndli- 
ation  and  mediation  functions  new  vested 
in  tlie  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  act  of 
March  4.  1913  (37  Stat.  738),  commonly 
known  as  the  United  States  Conciliation 
Service,  and  those  officers  and  employees  of 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  whose  tervtces 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  are 
necessary  to  the  efflcient  operation  of  the 
Division,  shall  be  transferred  to  and  become 
employees  of  the  Division  All  records, 
papers., and  property  of  the  Department  cf 
Labor  in  carrying  out  these  fiuictlons  shall 
become  records,  papers,  and  property  of  the 
Administrator,  and  all  unexpended  funds  and 
appropriations  for  such  purposes  shall  be- 
come funds  and  appropriations  available  to 
be  expanded  by  the  Administrator  pursuant 
to  this  act.  All  conciliation  and  mediation 
proceedings  pending  before  the  Department 
and  undisposed  of  at  the  time  of  such  trans- 
fer shall  be  handled  to  conclusion  by  the 
Division. 

(g)  The  Administrator  may  recommend  for 
appointment  by  the  President  special 
mediators  who  shall  act  Individually  or  In 
panels,  when  the  Administrator  shall  deem 
such  appointment  necessary  or  desirable  in 
furtherance  of  the  objectives  of  this  act. 
Each  mediator  appointed  by  the  President 
shall  receive  from  the  Administrator  such 
compensation  as  the  President  may  fix  at  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $I(X)  per  day  together 
with  his  necessary  traveling  expenses  and 
expenses  actually  Incurred  for  subsistence 
while  serving  as  mediator.  Mediators  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  not  serve  as  arbitrators  during  their 
service  Mnder  such  appointments. 

DtmXS    OP    EMPLOTCLS    AND    EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  employers 
and  employees  engaged  in  any  Industry  af- 
fecting commerce  and  their  agents  aiid  repre- 
sentatives to  exert  every  reasonable  effoit  to 
make  and  maintain  agreements  concerning 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employment 
to  the  end  of  avoiding  the  occurrence,  and 
providing  for  the  prompt,  peaceful,  and  Just 
settlement  of  labor  controversies.  In  case 
any  such  agreement  Is  in  existence  and  one 
of  the  parties  thereto  desires  a  change  In 
the  agreement,  such  reasonable  efforts  shall 
Include  the  giving  of  notice  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  such  existing  agree- 
ment, or  if  there  is  no  such  provision,  then 
the  giving  of  adequate  written  notice  of  the 
propcjsed  change  to  the  other  parties  to  such 
existing  agreement.  Unless  otherwise  fixed 
by  agreement  the  time  and  place  for  a  con- 
ference between  representatives  designated 
and  authorized  so  to  confer  by  the  respective 
parties  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  parties  with- 
in 10  days  after  receipt  of  such  notice  and  the 
time  agreed  on  shall  be  with^  30  days  after 
receipt  of  such  notice. 

(b)  If  there  arises  a  labor  controversy 
within  an  Industry  affecting  commerce,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees Involved  therein — 
-  (1)  promptly  to  arrange  conferences  be- 
tween representatives  designated  and  au- 
thorized so  to  confer  by  the  employers  and 
employees,  respectively,  and  to  exert  every 
reasonable  effort  to  settle  the  controversy 
expeditiously  in  such  conferences;  and 

(2)  In  case  the  controversy  is  nut  so  settled 
In  such  conferences  and  the  Administrator 
proceeds  to  deal  with  the  controversy  through 
the  procedures  hereinafter  provided,  then 
fully  and  expeditiously  to  cooperate  with  the 
Administrator  in  respect  to  such  procedures. 

DtrriES  OF  ADMINISTHATOB 

Sec.  5.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Administrator,  in  order  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mize interruptions  of  the  free  flow  of  com- 
merce growing  cut  of  labor  controversies— 
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to  encourage  employers  and  employees 
mdu^trlea  aflaetlng  coaBmerce  to  make 
tntain  afrsauwuta  concerning  wages, 
and  conditions  of  employment,  and 
lurage  such  employers  and  employees 
e  their  differences  by  peaceful  means 
negotiations  between  the  parties 
t  resort  to  strikes,  lock-outs,  or  any 
~  violence:  and 

to  assist  parties  to  labor  controverslei" 

industries     affecting    commerce     to 

such   controversies   through   concilla- 

'  mediation. 
The    services    of     the     Ad.n  •  .r 

e  invoked  by  the  parlies,  cr  er 

to  any   labor  controversy   In  any   in- 
affectlng  commerce,  if  such  contro- 
not  referable  to  an  adjustment  panel 
provided    for    in    this   act.     The 
istrator  may  proffer  his  services  wheu- 
arlses  a  labor  controversy  Inv  :v- 
threatening  an  Immediate  and  sub- 
l  interruption  to  the  free  How  of  c.^rn- 
In  either  evfnt  tt  shall  be  the  duty 
Administra-  :.ptly  to  put  hlm- 

communicn  -u  the  parties  and 

his  best  efforts,  by  mediation  and  con- 
to  bring  them  to  agreement. 
If   the    Administra-tor   to    not   able   to 
►  v,„  ^.  .,     -reeraeni  by  mediation 

a  rea-sonable  time,  he 
JpeK  to  luauce  the  phrtjes  rlly  to 

*he  controversy   to   a.'  v..     if 

at    the    request    of    the    Admin- 
refused  by  one  or  both  parties,  the 
istrator  shah  at  onre  notify  the  Sec- 
of  Labor  and  both  parties  to  the  con- 
In  writing,  that  his  efforts  at  media- 
ccncillatlon  have  failed. 

MilNTINANCK    OF    CONDmONS    OURINC 
NEGOTIATIONS 

8  In  the  case  of  any  labor  contm- 
withln  an  Industry  affecting  cora- 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parties  to 
troversy  to  make  no  change,  except  by 
"snt.  In  the  rales  of  pay.  hours,  or  con- 
o'  employment  in  effect  prlor-to  the 
»e  cfmtroTersy  arose,  until  the  explra- 

5  days  aftar  the  Administrator  has 

the  partlea  that  his  efforts  at  medin- 

concillation   have   failed,   unless   a 

of  10  days  has  elapsed  after  the  termi- 

of  conferences  between  the  parties 
the   services   of    the    Administrator 

been    invoked    or    proffered    In    con- 

with  the  controversy. 
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STATES    rOARD  OF    .^KBniMTION 

(a  I    There  is  hereby  created  as  an 
ajfency  in  the  executive  branch 
Dovefnment  a  Board  to  be  known  as 
nited    States    Board    of    Arb 

ter  caUed  the  Board),  com  f 

lumbers   who  shall    be  appointed    by 
.Mdenl    by  and   with    the  advice   and 
of  the  Senate.     One  of  the  onuir.il 
of  the  Board  siiall  be  appointed  for 
of  I  year,  one  for  a  term  of  2  years, 
for  a  term  of  3  years.    Their  succes- 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  3  years, 
hat  any  person  chosen  to  fill  a  va- 
(ccurrin.?  prior  to  the  expiration   cf 
hers  term  shall  be  appointed  only 
unexpired    term   of   his   predecess  r. 
--"  shall  annually  designate  a  mem- 
M  chairman      Any  member  of  the 
may  be  removed    by    the    President, 
n^itlce  and  hearing,  for  neglect  of  dutv 
In   cfflce.   but   for   no   other 


mai  easance 


vacancy  in  the  Bnard  shall  not  Im- 

authorlty  of   the   ri— lahig  mem- 

exercjse    all    the   fuaettans   of    the 

ind  two  members  .shall  at  all  times 

te  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 

The  Board  shall  have  an  official 

wh|ich   shall    be  judicially   noticed 

Board    may    from    time    to    t!r*^e 
^mend.  and  rescind  such  rec 

as  may   be  necessary  fur  _:- 

minis tr.4tlon  of  ita  functions. 


(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall 
be  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  It  may 
meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  lu  functions 
at  any  other  place. 

(e)  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  re- 
ceive a  salary  at  the  rate  of  1 12.000  a  year, 
together  with  necessary  traveling  and  sub- 
sistence expenses,  or  per  dim  allowance  In 
lieu  thereof,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law 
applicable  thereto,  while  away  from  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  Board  on  ofHclal  buslneaa. 
Members  rf  the  Board  shall  be  eligible  for 
reappointment,  and  shall  not  engage  In  any 
other  btislness.  vocati  :  yment 

(f )  The  Beard  shall  :  :;ual  report 
In  writing  to  Ci^ngreas. 

POWKXS   or  THE   BOAaO  or   ARBmLATION 

S»c.  8  <a)  The  Board  may  sppolnt  and  fix 
the  comp  of  sue!  >  and  em- 

ployees ai.  ^uch  exj  -s  for  sup- 

plies, facilities,  and  services  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  cu-  ;•*  functions  Without  re- 
gard to  the  ;  s  of  th.  civil-service 
laws  and  the  >.....-. i.catlon  Act  of  1923.  as 
amended,  the  Board  may  appoint  such  ex- 
perls,  arbr-  .md  their  assistants  and  fix 
their  con-.;  :i  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  The  Board  may.  sub- 
ject to  ih  ,ce  laws,  appoint  such 
clerical  and  otner  personnel  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  execution  of  lis  functions,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation  In  accordance 
with  the  Classtncatlon  Act  of  1923.  as 
amended.  All  expenditures  of  the  Board  shall 
be  allowed  and  paid  on  presentation  of 
Itemized  vouchers  therefor  approved  by  the 
chairman  or  by  any  employee  designated  by 
the  Board  for  that  purptx* 

(b)  The  Board  may  utilize  the  services  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  of  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  In  accordance  with 
section  601  of  the  act  of  June  30.  1932.  as 
amended:  Proridcd.  That  by  atcreement  of 
the  Board  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the 
expenses  of  all  or  part  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Department  of  Labor  may  be 
paid  out  of  the  appropriation  of  that  De- 
partment. The  Board  may  utilize  such 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  The  Board 
may  by  order,  subject  to  revocation  at  any 
time,  assign  or  refer  any  part  of  rts  functions 
under  this  act  to  any  member  agency,  or 
employee  of  the  Board  Thp  B.ard  may 
establish    suitable    procedr  -    coopera- 

tion with  State  and  kx;al  ::  a  aTld  ar- 

bitration  ai;enc'.es 

(c>  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  supply  the 
Board  with  offices  and  hearing  rooms  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  whenever  possible 
when  the  Board's  functions  are  exercised  at 
any  other  pl.ice  In  accordance  with  section 
601  of  the  act  rf  June  30  1932.  as  amended. 
<d>    ^"  ■  ent   of   the   three 

"r'S'na;  ird  and  the  desig- 

nation of  it»  Lo.iimdn.  ail  arbitration  func- 
tions now  performed  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  shall  be,transferred  to  the  Board.  All 
records,  papers,  and  property  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  principally  used  In  car- 
rying out  such  arbitration  fu  -  shall 
become  records  papers,  and  p;  ,if  the 
Board.  All  proceedings  pending 
before  the  •  and  undisposed  of 
at  the  tins  ;er  shall  be  han- 
dled to  con                        .  _   Board. 

FtOCTOtTlX    FOB    VOLrNTAtT    AaBmt.'TTON 

SBC  B.  (a)  (1)  Whenever  the  Board  is  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  both  parties  to  a  labor 
cdntroversy.  it  shall  cooperate  with  the  par- 
ties In  forming  a  board  of  arbitration  In 
accordance  with  an  agreement  to  aibitrate 
conforming  with  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  signed  by  the  par- 
ties: Provided.  That  the  failure  or  refusal 
of  either  party  to  agree  to  arbitration  shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  violation  of  any  legal 
duty  or  ether  obligation  Imposed  by  this 
act. 

(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
tttabUsh   m  roster   ot   arbitrators   having  a 


reputation  for  fairness  and  objectivity  from 
which  the  Board  or  the  partlea  to  a  contro- 
versy may  select  an  arbitrator  or  arbitrators 
(as  provided  In  section  10  (b)  3l  familiar 
with  the  industrial  and  employment  prob- 
lems In  the  region  or  locality  where  the  con- 
troversy arises 

(3»  The  board  of  arbitration  formed  In 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  organize  and  select  Its  own 
chairman  and  make  all  necessary  rules  for 
conducting  its  hearings:  Proridcd.  That  such 
board  of  arbitration  shsl!  be  bound  to  givp 
the    parties    to    the    <  -»y    a    full    and 

fair  hearing  which  .^.  ude  an  oppor- 

tunity to  present  evidence  In  support  ot 
their  claims  and  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  case  in  person,  by  counsel,  or  by  their 
collective-bargaining  representative 

|4»  Upon  notice  from  the  United  States 
Bi^jard  that  any  party  to  an  arbitration  de- 
sires th^  reconvening  of  a  board  of  arbitra- 
*•  mmittee  of  such   board   of 

^^'  '  t«l  for  such  purpose  pur- 

suant to  the  agreement  to  arbitrate)  to  rule 
upon  any  controversy  over  the  meantng  or 
applicat'on  of  their  award  the  board  of  arbi- 
tration or  Its  subcommittee  shall  at  once 
rtcfivene  No  question  other  than  or  In 
addition    to    the    >  s    relating    to    the 

meaning  or  app;  f   the  award  sub- 

m    ■  -he  partv  or  paities  in  writing  shall 

^^  ■'■rpd    by   the   reconvened    board   of 

I'bitration  or  lU  subcommittee  Such  rul- 
ings shall  be  acknowledged  by  such  board  or 
subcommittee  thereof  in  the  same  manner 
and  filed  In  the  same  clerks  office  as  the 
original  awi.rd  and  fecome  a  part  thereof 

(5)  No  arbitrator  except  those  chosen  by 
the  United  States  Btard  ?^hall  be  Incompetent 
to  act  as  an  arbitrator  because  of  his  interest 
in  the  controversy  to  be  arbitrated  or  because 
of  his  connection  with  or  partiality  to  any 
party  to  th^  arbitration. 

(81  Each  member  of  any  board  of  arbitra- 
tion selectee,  by  any  party  to  the  arbitration 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  party  selecting 
him  Each  arbitrator  selected  by  the  arbi- 
trators or  by  the  United  States  Board  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
receive  from  the  Board  such  compensation  as 
the  Board  may  fix  at  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing tlOO  per  day  together  with  his  necessary 
traveling  rxpensm  and  expenses  actually  in- 
curred for  subautence  while  serving  as  an 
arbifator 

(7»  The  board  of  arbitration  formed  In  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  furnish  a  certified  copy  of  its  award 
to  the  respective  parties  to  the  controversy 
and  shall  transmit  the  original  together  with 
the  record  of  the  prcccedings  and  a  transcript 
of  the  evidence  taken  at  the  hearing  certified 
under  the  hands  of  at  least  a  majority  of  th- 
arbitrators  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  StaXes  for  the  district  wrerein 
the  controversy  arose  or  the  arbitration  Is 
entered  Into,  to  be  filed  in  said  clerks  cflic  • 
as  hereinafter  provided  Such  board  of  arbl- 
t rati. in  shall  also  furnish  a  ce.tlfled  copy  of 
the  a  V  '  '  ■  -■  of  the  reco- 1  of  the  proceeding 
■"''    ^  of   evident^    to    the    United 

States  B,.,!.'a  to  be  filed  In  lt<  or-». 

(T  t    A'!  re^timonv  before  a  b  lard  of  arbltra- 
"^"  accordance  with  paragraph  (1 1 

o'  ■  -ion  shall  be  given  under  oath 

or  affirmation  and  any  member  thereof  shall 
have  the  power  to  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions Such  board  oi  arbitration  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  shall  have  the  power  to  require 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  such  books,  papers,  conirac  «.  agree- 
ments, and  documents  may  be  deemed  by 
such  board  of  arbitration  material  to  a  just 
determl.iatlon  of  the  matters  submitted  to 
Its  arbitration  and  may  for  that  purpose  re- 
quest the  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  wherein  said 
arbitration  Is  being  conducted  to  Issue  the 
necessary  subpenas 

Upon   such   request    the  said  cleik  or  his 
duly    authorized    deputy    shall    be.    and    he 
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hereby  Is.  authorized  and  It  shall  be  his  duty 
to  Issue  such  subpenas.  In  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  any  person  to  comply  with  such 
subpena  or  In  the  event  of  the  contumacy  of 
any  witness  appearing  before  such  board  of 
arbitration,  the  board  of  arbitration  may 
Invoke  the  aid  of  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  to  compel  wit- 
nesses to  attend  and  testify  and  to  pro- 
duce such  books,  papers,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, and  documents  relevant  and  perti- 
nent to  the  proceedings  pending  before  the 
board  of  arbitration  to  the  same  extent  and 
under  the  same  conditions  and  penalties  as 
provided  for  In  the  act  to  regulate  commerce, 
approved  February  4.  1887.  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto.  Any  witness  appearing  be- 
fore the  arbitrators  shall  receive  the  same 
fees  ana  mileage  as  witnesses  In  courts  of 
the  United  Slates,  to  be  paid  by  the  party 
•ecurlng  the  subpena. 

(b)  Form  of  agreement  to  arbitrate:  The 
agreement  to  arbitrate — 

(1)  shall  be  In  writing; 

(2)  shall  stipulate  that  the  arbitration  la 
had  under  the  provisions  of  this  act; 

(3)  shall  specify  means  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  selecting 
the  board  of  arbitration: 

(41  shall  be  signed  by  the  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  employer  or  employers 
and  the  employees,  parlies  respectively  to  the 
agreement  to  arbitrate,  and  shall  be  duly 
verified  by  said  parties  and  filed  lu  the  office 
of  the  United  States  Board; 

(51  shall  elate  specifically  the  questions  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Fald  board  of  arbitration 
for  decision  and  that  In  Its  award  or  awards 
the  said  board  of  arbitration  shall  confine  It- 
sell  strictly  to  decisions  of  the  questions 
specifically  submitted  to  it; 

(6 1  shall  provide  that  the  questions  or  any 
one  or  more  of  them  submitted  by  the  par- 
ties to  the  board  of  arbitration  may  be  with- 
drawn frcm  arbitration  by  agreement  of  all 
the  parties  on  notice  to  that  effect  signed  by 
the  duly  accrcditid  representatives  of  all  the 
'  parties  and  served  on  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion; 

(7>  shfill  stipulate  that  the  signatures  of 
a  majority  of  said  board  of  arbitration  affixed 
to  their  award  shall  be  competent  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  and  binding  award; 

(8)  shnll  fix  a  period  from  the  date  of  the 
selection  of  the  arbitrator  or  arbitrators 
necessary  to  complete  the  board  fas  provided 
for  In  th«  ntrreement)  within  which  the  said 
board  of  arbitration  shall  commence  Its 
hearines; 

(B)  shall  fix  a  period  from  the  beginning 
of  the  hearings  within  which  the  said  board 
of  arbitration  shall  make  and  file  its  award: 
Prorid'^d.  That  the  parties  may  aeree  at  any 
time  upon  an  extension  of  this  period:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  If  the  award  of  the  said 
board  of  arbitration  Is  not  made  and  filed 
within  tl-e  time  agreed  upon,  and  in  the 
event  the  parties  will  not  agree  to  any  ex- 
tension, the  said  board  may  extend  the  time 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  an  additional  15 
days. 

( 10)  shall  provide  for  the  dale  from  which 
the  award  shall  become  effective  and  shall 
fix  the  period  during  which  the  award  shall 
continue  in  force; 

(11)  shall  provide  that  the  award  of  the 
board  of  arbitration  and  the  papers,  proceed- 
ings, and  transcript  of  the  evidence  when 
certified  under  the  hands  of  at  least  a  ma- 
jority of  arbitrators  shall  be  filed  In  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  wherein  the 
controversy  arose  or  the  arbitration  was  en- 
tered Into,  which  district  shall  be  designated 
In  the  agreement  and  when  so  filed  such 
award,  papers,  proceedings,  and  transcript 
cf  evidence  shall  constitute  the  full  and  com- 
plete record  of  the  arbitration; 

(12)  shall  provide  that  the  award  when 
so  filed  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
th*  parties  as  to  the  facts  determined  by 
said  award  and  as  to  the  merits  of  the  con- 
troversy decided; 


(13)  shall  provide  that  any  difference  aris- 
ing as  to  the  meaning  or  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  an  award  made  by  a  board 
of  arbitration  shall  be  referred  for  a  ruling 
to  the  same  board  or  by  agreement  to  a 
subcommittee  of  such  board  and  that  such 
ruling  when  acknowledged  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  filed  In  the  same  clerks  office  as  the 
original  award,  shall  be  a  part  of  and  shall 
have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  such  orig- 
inal award;  and 

(14)  shall  provide  that  the  respective 
parties  to  the  award  shall  each  faithfully 
execute  the  same. 

The  said  agreement  to  arbitrate  when  prop- 
erly certified,  as  herein  provided,  shall  not 
be  revoked  by  a  party  to  such  agreement: 
Profided.  That  such  agreement  to  arbitrate 
may  at  any  time  be  revoked  and  canceled 
by  the  written  apreement  of  the  parties 
signed  by  their  duly  accredited  representa- 
tives and,  if  no  board  of  arbitration  has  yet 
been  constituted  under  the  agreement,  de- 
livered to  the  United  States  Board  or  any 
members  thereof;  or  if  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion has  been  constituted  as  provided  by  the 
agreement,  delivered  to  such  board  of  arbi- 
tration. The  award  of  a  board  of  arbitration 
having  been  certified  as  herein  provided  shall 
be  filed  In  the  clerk's  office  designated  In 
the  agreement  to  arbitrate. 

(c)  The  'irbitratlon  award:  (1)  An  award 
certified  and  filed  as  provided  In  this  sectioii 
shall  be  conclusive  on  the  oartlc  as  to  the 
merits  and  facts  of  the  controversy.  Unless 
within  10  days  after  .he  filing  of  the  i  ward  a 
petition  to  impeach  the  award  on  the 
grounds  hereinafter  set  'orth  shall  be  filed  In 
the  clerk's  office  of  the  court  In  which  the 
award  has  been  filed,  the  court  t^hall  enter 
judgment  on  the  award.  Such  Judgment 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  on  'he  parties. 

(2)  Any  such  petition  for  the  Impeach- 
ment of  any  award  shall  be  entertained  by 
the  court  only  on  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing grounds: 

That  the  award  plainly  does  not  conform 
to  the  substantive  require  nents  la"!  down 
by  this  act  for  such  awards  or  that  the  pro- 
ceedings were  not  substantially  In  con- 
formity with  this  act; 

That  the  award  does  not  conform  nor  con- 
fine tlself  to  the  stipulations  of  the  agree- 
ment; or 

That  a  members  of  the  board  rendering  the 
award  was  guilty  of  fraud  or  corruption  or 
that  a  party  practiced  fraud  or  corruption 
which  fraud  or  corruptions  affected  the  re- 
sult. 

(3)  No  court  shall  entertain  any  such  pe- 
tition on  the  ground  that  the  awarH  Is  in- 
valid for  uncertainty.  In  such  case  the 
proper  remedy  shall  be  a  submission  of  such 
award  to  a  reconvened  board  or  ubcommit- 
tee  thereof  for  a  ruling.  An  award  con^^sted 
as  herein  provided  shall  be  construed  liber- 
ally by  the  court  with  a  view  to  favoring  Its 
validity  and  no  award  shall  be  set  aside  for 
trivial  irregularity  or  clerical  error  go.ng  only 
to  form  and  not  to  substance. 

(4)  If  the  court  shall  determine  'hat  a  part 
of  the  award  l£  invalid  on  some  (ground  or 
grounds  designated  In  this  section  as  a 
ground  of  Invalidity,  the  'emainder  of  the 
award  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

(5)  At  the  expiration  of  10  days  irom  the 
decision  of  the  court  upon  the  petition  filed 
as  aforesaid  final  judgment  shall  be  entered 
In  accordance  with  said  decision  unless  dur- 
ing said  10  days  either  party  shall  appeal 
therefrom  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
In  such  case  only  such  portion  of  the  record 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  appellate  court 
as  Is  necessary  to  the  proper  understanding 
and  consideration  of  the  questions  of  law 
presented  by  said  petition  and  X)  be  de- 
cided. 

(6)  If  the  petitioner's  conteitlons  are 
finally  sustained,  judjrment  shall  be  entered 
setting  aside  the  award  in  whole,  or.  If  the 
parties  so  agree.  In  part:  but  in  such  case  the 
parlies  may  agree  upon  a  Judgment  to  be  en- 


tered disposing  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
controversy  which  Judgment  when  entered 
shall  have  the  same  force  rnd  effect  as  Judg- 
ment entered  upon  the  award 

BTTZIAD    or    LABOK    STATISTICS 

Sec.  10  (a)  For  the  guidance  and  Informa- 
tion of  interested  represeutatlves  of  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  the  general  public, 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  shall  maintain  a  lile  of 
copies  of  (1)  all  agreements  reached  as  a  re- 
sult of  mediation,  conciliation,  and  arbitra- 
tion pursuant  to  this  act;  (2)  all  arbitration 
agreements  made  and  awards  rendered  pur- 
suant to  this  n:t:  (3)  all  reports  made  by  a 
fact-finding  board  pursuant  to  this  act;  and 
(41  any  other  collective  labor  agreements 
submitted  for  such  purposes  by  any  of  the 
parties  thereto.  Such  file  shall  be  open  to  In- 
spection under  appropriate  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(b)  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  the 
Department  of  Labor  shall  be  authorized  and 
equipped  to  furnish  upon  request  of  the 
Board,  the  Administrator  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  employers,  employees,  or  their 
representatives,  or  any  fact-finding  board  ap- 
pointed under  this  act,  all  available  data  and 
factual  information  which  may  aid  In  the 
settlement  of  any  labor  controversy, 

FACT-FINDING   BOARDS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  When  the  Administrator  not- 
fles  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  his  efforts  at 
mediation  and  conciliation  have  failed  In 
any  controversy  within  an  Industry  affecting 
commerce,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  finds 
that  such  controversy  seriously  affects  the 
national  public  Interest,  he  shall  certify  such 
finding  to  the  President. 

(b)  At  any  time  within  5  days  after  the 
date  of  such  certification  by  the  Secretary 
of  T^bor.  the  President.  In  his  discretion, 
may  appoint  a  board  to  investigate  such 
labor  controversy  and  to  make  a  report  con- 
taining Its  findings  of  fact  and  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  such  controversy.  Such 
board  shall  be  composed  of  three  or  more 
persons,  none  of  whom  hiis  any  pecuniary  or 
other  private  Interest  In  the  employers  or 
employees  who  are  parties  to  the  controversy. 
The  board  shall  proceed  expeditiously  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  facta 
which  It  deems  revelant  to  the  controversy. 
The  board  shall  give  the  parties  to  the  con- 
troversy a  full  and  fair  hearlni:,  which  shall 
Include  an  opportunity  to  present  evidence 
In  support  of  their  claims  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  case  In  person,  by  coun- 
sel, or  by  their  representatives  Within  20 
days  after  the  date  of  Its  appointment,  the 
board  shall  submit  to  the  President  a  rejxjrt 
containing  its  findings  of  fact  and  such  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  controversy  as 
the  board  deems  appropriate.  The  time  for 
submitting  the  report  of  the  board  may  be 
extended  by  agreement  of  the  parties,  or  their 
representatives,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President. 

(c)  Any  board  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion may  prescribe  or  adopt  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  It  deems  necessary  to  govern 
its  procedures  and  the  exercise  of  Its  func- 
tions. Each  of  the  members  of  such  board 
shall  receive  compensation  at  such  rate,  not 
exceeding  910O  a  day,  as  may  be  fixed  by  the 
President,  and  shall  receive  his  necessary 
travel  and  other  expenses  incurred  In  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  board.  Such 
compensation  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  X,Hbor  shall  provide 
for  the  board  such  stenographic,  clerical,  and 
other  assistants  and  such  facilities,  services, 
and  supplies  as  may  be  neces-^ary  to  enable 
the  board  to  perform  Its  functions.  When  a 
board  appointed  under  this  section  has  made 
Its  report,  the  board  shall  be  dissolved  and 
Its  records  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Sicre- 
tary  of  Labor. 
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(e)  itter  the  President  has  appointed  a 
board  inder  this  section  and  until  the  ex- 
plrntlo  )  of  6  days  after  nxich  board  has  sub- 

I  :  •■  duty  cf  the 

I  rce  no  ch.ir.tje, 

except    bv    .  :t.    in    the    rates   of    pay. 

bours.  3r  cc;._.: -  of  en:iployment  In  effect 

prior  t  I  the  time  the  controversy  arose. 

adjcst:  ir.NT  or  r  ■  3  iNrrsparrATioN 

<  .     .TS 

Sec  13.  (a)  The  United  States  Board  of 
ArbitrdLion  shall  establish  such  adjustment 
panels  as  may  be  neces.sary  for  the  adjust- 
ment <  f  labor  co^tro.erdtes  gr  m  of 
f  ri»V!»r  re*  cr  out  of  Hllc^ed  \  :.s  or 
t  -rpretatlun  m  ui  cclkc- 
t  <'ements  be' .  vers  and  em- 
)                  Such    adjustment    pnuels    mav    oe 

L     :ied  on  a  resjonal  bj.si-i  or  an  Indus. 

try  buss,  cr  both,  and  each  such  panel  shall 
hiive  Jjrtsdictlon  with  reopect  to  contro- 
versies to  which  this  section  Is  applicable 
In  i-uct   region  or  In  «u.  try  cr  liidu.*- 

trles   a  I    may    be    presi  .    the    Boiird. 

The  m«  mbers  of  each  adju.iiuient  panel  .-hall 
be  .seleted  by  the  B<jard.  Eich  such  panel 
sh  lil  c  )nsist  of  one  or  more  representatives 
of  emp  (jye.3.  an  equal  number  of  representa- 
tives c  employees,  and  one  or  more  mem- 
bers flBcers.  or  rr —  3  of  the  Board. 
The    B  ard    may    a<.  anv    member   of 

the  Bo  ,rd  to  serve  on  any  "nt  panel 

at  any   time   In   place  of   ai  ,r  cr  em- 

plnvee  of  the  Board  who  is  a  member  of 
such  f:  inel  Member.*;  of  such  panels  who 
are  re  )re»entatlve  of  employers  and  em- 
ployeej  shall  nov  receive  an;,  compensatlcn 
from  t  \e  United  States,  but  no  provision  of 
law  pr  ihlbltlng  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  States  from  reoeivm*;  compensnf irn 
from   ether  fd   appli- 

cable    kith    .  :    ,,rs. 

(b>  The  B<;urd  ^hall  ir.ini  time  to  time 
adopt,  amend,  and  rescind  such  rules  and 
regulaiions  as  may  be  necessary  for  governing 
adjustment  panels  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functli  ns.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  ad- 
justment panels  .such  stenographic,  clerical, 
and  o;her  assistants  and  such  facilities, 
service  (.  and  sur  s  mav  be  necessary  to 

enable  such    p..  perform    their   func- 

tions. 

(c»     Whenever  r  controversy  between 

an  eraj  loyer  and  employees  within  an  Indus- 
try aff  "ctiug  commerce  arises  out  cf  griev- 
ances (  r  cut  Of  alleged  violations  or  the  in- 
terpret jtton  or  application  of  a  collective 
agreemfnt.  If  no  method  is  provided  In  iuch 
agreement   for   the  final   st  •  of  such 

controversy,    such    controv.;  y    be    re- 

ferred Sy  petition  of  the  parties  or  petition 
of  eith<  r  party  to  the  appropriate  adjustment 
panel  \  ith  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and 
all  sup|K>rttng  data  bearing  ujion  the  con- 
If  such  panel  finds  that  the  con- 
so  referred  to  it  is  within  Its  Jurls- 
it  jhall  proceed  to  consider  such  con- 
PuttM  may  be  heard  either  in 
hy  •ouoael.  or  by  other  representa- 
tivr*.  ah  they  may  respectively  elect,  and  the 
Md.ustifient  panel  shall  give  due  notice  uf  all 
to  the  parties  involvvd  In  the  con- 
Any  panel  may  empower  three  or 
Its  members  to  conduct  hearings  and 

i ;udiaga    upon    controversies,    at    any 

place  d  Mtguated  by  the  panel,  but  final  de- 

cuionf  !••  to  any  controversy  must  t)c  made 

by  a  m  ijority  vote  of  the  entire  panel     Each 

"nt    panel    shii'  .-r    a    written 

in   respect   of   .  atroversy    re- 

t    sett;:.^  forth  Its  decision  as  to 

w»  tive  rik:ius  of  the  parties  and  re- 

ihe  pariirs  to  take  »uch  action   ss 

>i    d«*.,vs  just   and  equitable      The 

panel  shall   be  transmitted 

K  nd  If  the  Wiftit  tn<ta  VMt  such 

>«  made  lit  hocohImw  wttlt   the 

r    IMS  M8%IMU  UM  •QW«|  tlMUl 

tor  r«Qiimi||  in*  ^irltM  to  IIM 


elii 


Board,  any  party  to  such  controversy  or  any 

other  person  fur  whose  t>enefit  such  order 
was  made  may.  at  any  time  within  2  yeara 
from  the  date  of  the  order  of  the  Board,  file 
In  the  appropriate  U.strict  court  of  the  United 
States  a  petition  setting  forth  briefly  the 
causes  for  which  he  claims  relief,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  adjustment  panel  and  the 
order  of  the  Board  In  the  premise.s  Such 
suit  m  the  di.>trict  court  shall  proceed  In  all 
respects  as  ether  civil  suits,  except  that' on 
the  QJinp  of  -u-h  suit  the  flndin.:s  and  opin- 
ion cf  '  ■  panel  shall  be  prima 
i^cit  f  •  facts  therein  stated, 
and  except  that  the  petitioner  shall  not  be 
liable  for  cost  '<  ' --  »o.if,f  court  nor  for 
cost  at  any  .>*  .•  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, unles-  ;i.r>  mi  lUf  upon  !  '  r-al, 
and  such  co.'t  shall  be  paid  out  of  la- 
tion  for  the  exp.iises  of  the  cour:.  ol  the 
United  S'atfs  If  the  petitioner  finally  pre- 
vails in  -It  he  shall  be  allowed  reason- 
able at  fees,  to  be  taxed  and  collected 
as  part  of  the  costs  of  the  suit.  The  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  make  such 
orders  and  to  enter  such  Judgment  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  enforce  or  modify  or  set 
aside  the  order  of  the  Board. 

KlCHT  TO  QUIT  CMPLOTMENT 

Sec  13,  Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  an  Individual  employee  to 
render  lab.  :  vice  without  his  consent, 

nor  shall  ,  ;  in  this  act  be  construed 

to  make  t.  ng  cf  his  labor  or  service 

by   an    Ind  emp'oyee   an    Illegal    act; 

nor  shall  any  coMrt  issue  any  process  to  com- 
pel the  pcrfcrinance  by  an  individual  em- 
ployee of  such  labor  or  service,  without  his 
consent. 

SKPAR.\BILITT   Or   PROVISIONS 

Sec  14.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance.  Is  held  invalid,  the  remain- 
der of  this  act  or  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  pers;  n.s  or  circumstances  other  than 
thase  as  to  which  it  is  held  Invalid,  shall  not 
b^  affected  th?reby 

Sec.  15.  Nothing  In  this  act  sh;»ll  apply  to 
employers  or  employees  covered  by  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act. 


Should  the  Selective  Service  Act  Be 
Extended? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  SIKES   * 

or  r  Loire  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  ur  '  '  ve 
to  ext<>nd  mft  own  remarks  in  i  .  v. 
cRESsioNAL  RECORD.  I  wlsh  to  Include 
notes  uycd  by  mc  on  the  program  Con- 
gress on  thf  A!r,  which  was  broadcast 
over  Station  WINX  in  Washington  Sun- 
day. February  3.  Since  thb  material 
conuins  figures  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  Interest  to  the  menib*>t  '  •  the  sub- 

ject of  the  extension  of  -•  .service. 

I  call  It  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
The  material  follows: 

SMOOt*  TMS  SiLK.TtVI  SUVICK  ACT   Bt 
IXTSMSCB7 

I  vm  f»«rt  -  near  oa  thu  prv»ii>»m  with 
the  Mattagt  ^nator  frunt  Idaho.  Mr 

TaviMk  aii>  ny  eloee  and  able  frtiai, 

CctttftiMiru.     N.  anH  with  Krneat  UMK 

lay,  wiMM  »«rtt  m  m  ««U  anil  m  farovaMy 


does  nvt  wntt^ij  with  tuch  an 


'  V  irt  «  la%or  MnlMnfay 


«C  thf 


nrhwh  la  already  UfeoriM  «»itr 
kfMf?  iMpQimbiimee.  win.  M  Mr  UMJtoy  im 
teitaalMU  toon  have  the  hot  subject  oC  irati 
MtaMion  a4Mt«  to  lu  votrtai. 


In  effect,  the  War  Department  has  stated 
that  we  must  continue  selective  service  be- 
yond its  present  expiration  date  of  May  15 
or  we  shall  have  another  lag  In  demobiliza- 
tion which  I  can  assure  you.  Congress 
doe&n  t  V7ant  to  face,  or  we  can  abandon  some 
of  the  commitments  of  the  armed  fortes. 
If  these  are  the  actual  alternatives.  Congress 
will  find  itielf  in  another  hot  spot.  And  If 
there  are  no  other  alternatives.  Congress  may 
find  It  neccsoary  to  continue  the  draft.  Ths 
much  is  certain:  we  shall  not  abandon  the 
thing's  we  have  won  honorably  with  American 
bliK  J. 

But  I  believe  there  are  other  alterhatlves. 
and  Cjn^r&ss  believes  it.  Ill  go  further  and 
say  that  the  heads  of  the  armed  forces  can 
develop  (,  -rnatlvcs      I  have  a  great 

deal  of  c>  v   in  their  leadership.     We 

have  seen  them  lead  our  forces  to  victory; 
we  h.'.ve  seen  them  put  Into  operation  a 
plan  of  demubilizatlon  which,  despite  weak- 
nesses which  may  have  been  developed,  has 
brou'ht  men  hi;me  taster  and  in  a  more 
orderly  manner  than  any  other  nation  has 
ever  done  . 

There  is  another  very  practical  reason  why 
the  heads  of  the  armed  force^i  must  develop 
suitable  alternatives  to  the  extension  of  the 
draft.  Until  the  Congress  ha?  positive  proof 
that  there  Is  no  other  way  out.  it  won't  be 
p6cs:b:e  to  muster  a  corporal's  guard  on 
Caput  1  Hill  In  support  of  continued  selective 
service. 

Dn.^rr  vtasus  aEcauiTMrNT 
I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  War 
Department  has  stated  in  effect  that  we  soon 
shall  be  right  up  against  the  choice  of  con- 
tinuing the  Selective  Service  Act  or  of  causing 
a  lag  in  demobilization,  or  an  abandonment 
of  commitments.  If  this  should  be  the  case. 
the  choice  will  indeed  be  a  most  dlfQcult  one 
for  Congress  Under  such  circumstances. 
Congress  would  continue  the  draft.  But  I 
don  t  believe  those  are  the  real  circum- 
stances. 

Let  me  point  out  the  basis  for  the  War  De- 
partments  reasoning  that  the  draft  must 
continue.  The  Army  wants  1.500.000  men  on 
July  1.  1046.  I  think  we  can  confine  this 
discussion  to  Army  need.s  because  both  the 
Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  expect  to  get 
sufficient  personnel  from  volunteers  The 
Army  says  recruitment  will  not  provide 
enough  men  to  fill  its  needs;  that  the  others 
must  come  through  selective  service. 

Lets  examine  the  known  facts  to  date. 
The  prewar  Regular  Army  was  small.  Re- 
cruiting was  a  more  or  lew  haphazard  affair. 
By  the  standards  then  in  effect,  we  could  n.t 
hope  to  recruit  many  men  However,  we 
may  as  well  admit  that  no  nation  in  history 
has  maintained  by  volunteer  recruitment  a 
force  as  large  as  we  now  contemplate  And 
to  complete  that  picture,  we  had.  In  Septem- 
ber IMS  but  12.000  enlutments  In  the 
Regular  Army 

But  during  September  and  October.  Con- 
gre»>s  wrote  a  bill  providing  material  Induce- 
ments for  service  in  the  Regular  Army  and 
Navy  And  in  October  the  number  of  enlist- 
ments went  up  to  85000:  In  November  to 
185 OH),  In  December,  the  number  was  131  - 
000.  and  In  January  71  000  for  the  first  3 
weeks  By  the  end  of  January,  the  number 
had  totaled  more  than  475  OCO  Enllstmenu 
are  now  running  about  4.C0J  per  day. 

To  me,  here  is  a  significant  point  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  War  Department  testlfled 
In  S.^ptember  before  the  Milltarv  Affairs 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  n.  it 

could  not  expect  to  sei-ur..  ni  d. 

000  volunte<>rs  dui  ^^ 

from  September  lu  i    .  i  u». 

^h  rata  la  >  .^i.  MUd  the  wa» 

nenl  dr.*a  I  «- the  preeenl  rale 

***  '  Me      Many  til   the 

■**  '•  '■  'he 

•at*  see  ad' 

,  ''  t  re«ruita 

'"'  eadyhata 

m  te«tae<4  upward  fr\>in  aoo.ooo  to  TM.OOO. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  drive  for  volunteers 
from  civilian  life  is  Just  getting  under  way. 
Recruiting  has  never  been  pushed  to  the 
limit  In  this  country.  Military  careers  are 
now  much  more  attractive  than  they  have 
ever  been  before,  and  the  public  is  not  yet 
ftxlly   acquainted  with  this  fact. 

At  any  rate,  the  Army  now  thinks  It  can 
get  7c0,0C0  volunteers  by  July  1.  I  think  it 
can  get  more,  and  If  additional  Inducements 
for  peacetime  service  are  required,  I  am  con- 
fident Congress  will  provide  them  But.  us- 
ing the  Army's  figure  of  750.000  as  a  basis, 
we  arrive  at  a  startling  fact:  This  figure  Is 
nearly  as  large  as  that  which  the  Army  ex- 
pected to  secure  from  both  enlistments  and 
selective  service.  I  want  you  to  think  on 
that.  Representatives  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment stated  that  they  needed  800.0C0  men 
In  the  period  September  to  July,  of  which 
they  expected  to  secure  500.C00  by  selective 
service  and  300.000  by  enlistments.  By  Judg- 
ing from  past  experiences,  the  Army  greatly 
underestimated  Its  ability  to  get  volunteers. 

UrMBER    IMDUCTTD   THROUGH    BFLECTIVE  SERVICE 

Now,  let's  take  a  look  at  selective  service 
during  the  same  period.  Early  In  1945  draft 
quotas  were  120.000  per  month.  In  Septem- 
ber the  Army  reduced  Us  monthly  call  to 
60.000  men  per  month.  But  with  the  easing 
of  pressure  on  the  local  boards  the  number 
secured  began  to  drop.  In  September.  41.000 
were  received  through  selectl\>e  service;  In 
October,  37.000:  In  November,  35.000;  and.  In 
December.  21.000;  In  January  the  number  was 
31.000  for  the  first  3  weeks.  This  gave  a 
total  of  something  over  135.000  for  the  6- 
month  period. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
Army  anticipated  50.000  men  per  month  for 
the  10-month  period  from  September  to  July. 
It  is  falling  far  short  of  that  mark.  Local 
draft  boards  are  quite  naturally  giving  more 
and  more  consideration  to  family  and  hard- 
ship conditions.  Even  If  selective  service 
were  continued.  I  do  not  think  the  Army 
could  secure  by  this  means  the  replacements 
which  It  needs  to  relieve  men  now  in  service. 

ALTERNATIVES 

I  suggested  that  there  are  alternatives  to 
selective  service.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
them. 

The  first,  cbvloi*sly,  Is  added  stress  on  vol- 
untary enlistments.  Service  In  the  peace- 
time am  y  should  be  made  as  attractive  and 
distinctive  as  serv'ce  In  time  of  war,  if  that 
Is  possible.  It  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
some  additional  inducements  for  military 
careers  through  legislation,  but  I  believe  that 
policy  changes  by  the  departments  are  more 
Important  than  additional  legislation.  I 
suggest : 

1  Elimination  of  the  caste  system  which 
relegates  enlisted  personnel  to  the  lower 
social  Ltrata. 

2.  Homes  for  family  men  on  or  near  mili- 
tary posts. 

3.  ifore  promotions.  Including  promotions 
from  the  ranks  to  commissioned  status.  I'm 
inclined  to  the  vlenr  that  all  officers  should 
first  serve  as  enlisted  men. 

4.  Continuation  of  family  allotments. 

5.  Revision  of  pay  scales  periodically  to 
make  service  compensation  comparable  to 
Industrial  wages. 

6.  Uniform  and  liberal  retirement  benefits 
for  all  services. 

/.  Improved  educational  opportunities. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  tiiere  are  others  which 
could  tM-  named. 

As  a  second  alternative.  I  suggest  the  re- 
duction of  rcqul.'vments  lor  men  In  the 
araMd  foresa,  by— 

1.  Qreater  use  of  PWa  in  prnpsastng  of 
equipment  f(»r  rtahtpment  to  thta  eouutry 
aiid  III  MUng  up  u^irreeae  baare,  U  aft^Mia 
\h«i  wv  ve  i*v)i  vu  feeU  thaut.  Wa  may  aa 
«»U  wtMk  them 

1  Vm>  of  iiuMre  rlvihan  employiw  at  iMWia 
Mild  abroad.    I  hax^  in  nund  AaaHQaaa  praf* 


erably,  but  I  don't  limit  It  to  Americans  at 
overseas  stations. 

3.  More  efficient  use  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  I  think  this  is  a  field  for  real  im- 
provement. I  get  letters  every  day  from  and 
about  men  in  the  services  who  have  nothing 
to  do.  They  want  to  get  the  Job  done  and 
get  home. 

NOW.   LETS  SUMMASIZE 

With  due  respect  to  the  men  who  direct 
the  policies  of  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments— and  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had 
an  abler  or  more  progressive  group — I  believe 
they  have  yet  to  learn  a  few  things  about 
the  psychology  of  the  American  people.  The 
people  are  net  concerned  about  the  fac',  that 
we  are  not  now  In  a  position  to  fight  an 
engagement.  They  see  no  necessity  to  fight 
engagements  now.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
task  of  closing  up  shop  and  bringing  our 
belongings  home  has  been  made  sufficiently 
clear.  To  the  people,  this  war.  except  for 
policing,  is  over.  They  want  the  boys  home. 
When  they  get  them  home,  they  wlUbc  ready 
to  start  thinking  about  the  next  war.  or  of 
means  for  preventing  It.  Our  people  respect 
the  armed  forcee  and  their  leaders.  They  are 
In  the  mood  for  strong  peacetime  defenses. 
They  don't  want  to  abandon  the  things  we 
fought  for.  But  the  Job  of  demobilization 
and  the  Job  of  building  peacetime  forces 
should  be  completely  separated  Just  as  fast 
as  possible. 

I  don't  think  the  American  people  can  be 
sold  on  continuation  of  the  draft.  But  they 
will  gladly  endorse  steps  to  make  peacetime 
service  In  the  armed  forces  by  voluntary 
enlistments  attractive  and  distinctive  in 
peace    ps   in   war,  ^ 


Needs  for  an  Experimental  Forest  in 
Northern  Wisconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple of  Wisconsin  are  vitally  interested  in 
their  forest  lands  because  the  cutting 
and  manufacture  of  wood  products  has 
been  and  still  Is  a  leading  industry  in 
the  State.  Concern  over  the  future  of 
the  wood-using  industries  has  been  grow- 
ing for  a  number  of  years  as  the  more 
valuable  species  and  sizes  of  raw  sup- 
plies of  standing  timber  became  scarcer. 
A  few  flgurM  will  lllu.strate  that  there  are 
real  reasons  for  concern  and  that  action 
must  be  taken  to  guide  a  revival  of  forest 
enteiT3rl.$cs. 

For  several  decades  Wisconsin  was  a 
leading  State  in  lumber  production  and 
vast  quantities  were  exported  to  other 
areas.  But  annual  production  has  de- 
clined steadily  from  over  3,000.000.000 
board  'eet  prior  to  1900  to  about  1,000.- 
000  000  In  1925.  Since  1935  annual  pro- 
duction has  been  under  half  a  billion 
board  feet  and  Wisconsin  has  been  forced 
to  Import  lumber  to  meet  its  own  require- 
ments. This  decline  has  resulted  In  loss 
of  Industries,  employment  opportunities, 
•ourcfs  of  taxable  wealth,  and  entire 
oommuntile.^, 

Thf  condition  of  the  present  forest 
rMOurof  Is  the  k*y  to  poaiilbl«  future  ex> 
ptniton  und  ahowt  etturiy  MMne  nf  the 
•ttpi  that  must  b«  tal(en.    Thert  arti 


about  17.000.0C0  acres  of  forest  land  in 
the  State,  with  10,000  000  acre.s  of  it  con- 
centrated in  the  northern  part. 

This  10.000.000  acres  covers  80  percent 
of  all  land  in  that  northern  territory 
and  is  primarily  suited  to  tree  growth 
rather  than  agriculture.  It  was  once  tht* 
major  source  of  raw  material  for  ths 
liunber  business  but  liquidation  of  .«iw 
timber  stands  was  so  rapid  that  today 
only  l.OCO.OOO  acres  bear  commercial 
stands  of  value  to  the  lumber  and  veneer 
industries.  The.«e  1.000.000  acrc5  are  not 
supplying  all  of  V^e  remaining  mills  and 
some  are  continuing  operation  for  a  time 
by  Importing  logs  from  other  States.  An 
additional  1.600.000  acres  is  fore.st  of 
cordwood  size.  These  areas  produce 
pulpwocd  badli  neodeu  by  our  paper  and 
pulp  manufacturers  but  because  of  thu 
small  sizes  of  trees  provide  few  raw  ma- 
terials for  industries  requiring  larger 
timber.  Diversification  of  industry  i.s 
therefore  limited  in  these  cordwood 
areas.  Tlie  saw  timber  and  cc:dAOod 
areas  combined  total  2.600.000  acres,  or 
only  26  percent,  of  the  entire  forest 
area  in  northern  Wisconsin.  The  re- 
maining 7,400.000  acres  Is  contributing 
very  little  raw  material,  because  nearly 
6,000.000  acres  of  it  is  covered  with  young 
growth  too  small  for  commercial  use  and 
the  rest  is  deforested. 

Maintenance  of  the  forest-products 
Industries  now  present  In  northern  Wis- 
con.sln  means  that  cuttinpr  In  the  .small 
area  of  commercial  forest  must  be  pro- 
longed until  the  young  growth  can  grow 
to  suitable  size  for  cutting.  Growth  rate 
on  the  young  forests  must  be  increased 
so  that  trees  will  reach  commercial  size 
in  time  to  meet  the  demands  for  raw 
suppMes  as  older  stands  become  ex- 
hausted. Deforested  and  brush  areas 
should  be  converted  to  productive-forest 
growth  by  planting  or  other  means.  Ail 
this  means  more  Intensive  management 
of  forest  land  under  Improved  methods. 

Research  is  needed  to  develop  these 
methods  but  no  adequate  program  is 
available  In  Wisconsin.  The  Dukes  ex- 
perimental forest  in  northern  Michigan 
is  a  practical  demonstration  of  how  re- 
search In  fore'-try  can  benefit  the  people, 
and  industries  In  timbered  sections  of 
the  country.  Technical  foresters  have 
found  out  at  Dukes  how  to  prolong  In- 
definitely the  annual  cut  from  a  given 
forest  area.  This  kind  of  Information 
adapted  to  northern  Wisconsin  condi- 
tions Is  needed  to  help  solve  one  of  the 
mo.st  critical  needs  In  that  area.  Im- 
proved method.s  to  help  with  other  Im- 
portant problems  can  also  be  worked  out 
by  tests  and  studies  on  an  experimental 
forest.  People  needing  the  information 
can  then  see  practical  demon.stratlons  on 
t  ic  ground  by  visiting  thes.  arras  as  they 
are  already  doing  In  great  numbers  in 
other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

La.st  year  the  Congres.s  appropriated 
funds  for  setting  up  more  experimental 
forests  In  the  South  but  provision  was  not 
made  for  other  leulons  where  fore.stry  is 
important,  Tlit^rt^  U  a  git-Mt  UomI  i4  pub* 
Ue  inititat  In  txpandin*  thia  pitrrMn  to 
Inelut^r  northarn  WtoooMln.  FunnMii 
%rp  vitally  rontntrnvd  bM«w»  an  land* 
owners  they  continually  face  pt^blems  n( 
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manaRoment.    Bankers  and  basl< 

rralizlnR  the  Importance  of  for- 
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Pending  Labor  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

IjlON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CAUFOINIA 

IV  -fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der l<ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiToiJD,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion 

For   tl  e   Members   of  the   House  o/    ttepre- 

acitatiie'i 

the  undersigned,  representing  teven 
■we   unions,   of   230.000   members,   and 

J.  In  the  City  of  Washington  on  Peb- 
4.    1946.  call  upon  Congress  to  reject 


Wi» 


raarv 


pending  legislation  aimed  at  the  destruc- 
tion c  (  American  labor  uzilons  and  to  take 

lmme<  late    steps    to    break    the    «- icy 

of  dorimant  Industrial  and   flnar  .-r- 

•sta  » hich  today  threatens  the  luture  of 
Aaneri  :a. 

ThU    coal  ,  embarked  on  a  program 

which    spei  -.    unemployment,    sutler- 

lag,  a  ic*  stagniition.  They  -eek  monopoly 
contro  and  monopoly  proflts.  They  would 
foster  unemployment  and  low  wages,  re- 
•trlcte]  production,  and  high  prices. 

Organized  labor  stands  as  a  tMirrler  In  the 
way  oi  their  putsch. 

Th«i  B  has  t>een  no  repetition  of  the  ugly 
and  Of  fn  repressions  of  the  past,  of  the  Me- 
morial Day  massacre,  of  the  Mohawk  Val- 
ley for  nula.  t>ecauee  the  solidarity  of  work- 
ing people  foreclooned  such  attempts  to 
failure  Veteran  and  nonvetefan  workers, 
male  « nd  female  workers.  Negro  and  white 
worker  i  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Unal  lie  to  Iweach  latwr's  solid  wall,  these 
conspi;  ators  now  attempt  a  flank  attack. 
They  leek  to  shackle  latxnr  with  .'eglslatlon 
rallroa  led  through  on  the  wave  of  a  manu- 
laetxui  d  hysteria.  They  have  calculated 
their  plot  to  exclude  public  consideration  of 
the  Isi  ues.  They  seek  to  impose  their  ab- 
colute  control  over  the  American  people  by 
a  procc  18  akin  to  the  dictum  of  a  dictator. 

The  subvention  of  the  Norrts-LaOuardla 
Antt-Ii  Junction  Act.  the  bans  on  peaceful 
picketl  If.  the  prohibit  tons  of  tt^  right  of 
worldB  [BMii  to  eggantirtkm.  the  initial  move 
to  dest  oy  labor*!  basic  right,  are  steps  to  the 
denial  of  freedoms  achieved  only  after  long 
years  c '  uphill  struggle. 

The  >penlng  of  union  treasuries  to  mulct- 
ing by  :he  combined  Indiistrlal  and  financial 
Interes    is  a  hldecus  mockery  of  equality  un- 


d  T  law.    Theee  giant  mrporatlons  with  their 
unlimited  re^-  -'e  the  workers' 

fiind  as  rnpi'!  -r  ns  they  have 

dMtroyrd  ibelr  drive 

for  unlln,       ,  . 

As  If  thrir  t>wn  Riant  holdings  were  not 
•ufflclcnt,  the  pr«"-  •  -'"y-  ■  '  'ttdustry.  the 
»ar  Hguiust  thn  .V  ,  the  with- 

tl   '  :      -    -  V  •   ■>),  „n^ 

►  .vurd  c  It 

(I  n   mt   b«ing    {it.anced   by 

tl.  •<  Treasury  through  excess- 

pruUm  crtHttia. 

In  the  Interest  of  a  strong,  free  and  pros- 
perous America  we  call  upon  Congress  to: 

1.  Repudiate  the  Case  bUl  and  all  other 
viriatlons  of  strait-Jacketlng  antilat>or  legis- 
lation. 

a  Repeal  the  carry-back  carry-forward  pro- 
visions of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1945 

3.  Investigate  immediately  the  conspiracy 
cf  corporative  intercsu  utilizing  the  lull  re- 
sources of  the  Congress,  the  Jxisilce  Depart- 
ment, the  OPA  and  other  agencies. 

Joseph  Y  Rubin.  Murray  Winocur, 
Jack  Winocur.  E  L  Gillman.  Harry 
Morgan.  Walter  A.  O'Brien.  Ameri- 
can Communications  Association; 
Fred  Bruette,  V.  J.  Malone.  E.  A. 
Ramsay.  Walter  Stack.  Walter 
Harris.  Marine  Firemen.  Oilers. 
Watertenders  and  Wipers  Associa- 
tion; Hugh  Bryson.  Sid  Kaufman. 
Irv  Dvorln.  Dennis  Hooper.  Marine 
Cooks  and  Stewards  Association; 
Joseph  B  Curran,  Joseph  Stack, 
John  Rogan.  Harry  Conner.  E  E. 
Williams.  Jack  Lawrenson.  Howard 
McKenzle.  National  Maritime  Un- 
ion; Harry  R.  Bridges,  Louis  Gold- 
blatt.  J  R  Robertson.  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's  and  Ware- 
housemen's Union:  Samuel  J. 
Hogan.  R  Merrtweather  Warren  C. 
Iva^is,  National  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association; 
Ralph  Goldsmith.  Inlandtwats- 
men's  Union. 


Settlement  of  Industrial  Disputes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  GEEUN 

or   CO.NNC;nt-T.-T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  GEELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
say  that  my  experience  in  the  Congres.s 
thu-s  far  has  impressed  me  too  much  with 
the  effectiveness  of  debates. 

Usually  Memb.  '  r  Member  takes 
the  floor  and  p;  opinion  on  the 

subject  matter  under  discussion  and  very 
often  without  too  much  regard  for  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  much 
better  contribution  could  be  made  in  de- 
bates if  the  Members  were  in  posses.^ion 
of  the  facts,  so  probably  the  better  course 
to  pursue  would  be  to  postpone  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  at  this  time  un- 
til Congress  had  done  a  little  fact  finding 
of  its  own.  In  support  of  that  con- 
tention I  submit  the  following  as  proof 
of  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  follow- 
ing such  a  course  of  action.  Two  days 
following  the  request  of  the  President 
that  legislation  be  adopted  to  provide 
adequate  means  for  the  settling  of  indus- 
trial disputes  the  distingiiished  chair- 


lady  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  (Mrs. 
Norton]  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  now  known  as 
H.  R.  4908.  to  implement  the  .nuggestion 
of  the   r  nt,  and   public   hearings 

were  hi  .ti  «^  i!'-  r"mmitt<«e  on  Labor 
on  thiM  bill  or.  I  >i>r  10.  12.  13,  and 

14.  Now.  I  submit  that  that  wai^  speedy 
and  ixpeditlou&  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor,  which  I  have  heard 
accused  niii!  ■     '        '  this  floor 

as  being  dil.  ics  and  ir- 

responsive in  their  actions  to  the  will  of 
the  people  of  the  country.  Following 
the  hearings  on  December  14.  it  was  de- 
cided that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  was  .scheduled  to  adjourn  on  the 
21st.  that  It  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
clude the  hearings,  have  the  report 
printed,  and  the  bill  reported  to  the 
House  for  action  t>efore  that  date. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  felt 
that  in  view  of  the  testimony  that  It 
heard  that  the  bill  In  its  present  form 
was  certainly  not  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem confronting  the  Nation.  As  a  result 
of  that  conclusion  a  motion  was  adopted 
to  continue  hearings  following  the  recess 
and  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  subject 
matter  so  that  we  might  get  at  the  basis 
for  the  real  cause  of  these  industrial  dis- 
putes and  as  a  result  of  that  information 
would  he  able  to  submit  corrective  legis- 
lation to  the  House. 

During  the  recess,  as  you  know,  the 
President  appealed  to  the  people  of  the 
country  in  an  attempt  to  break  the  log 
jam  which  was  holding  up  his  legislative 
program. 

This  evidently  caused  the  strategists 
in  the  Republican  Party  to  go  to  work, 
and  the  first  manifestation  of  their  plari 
was  exhibited  on  January  17.  the  first 
day  on  which  a  hearing  was  held  by  the 
Committee  on  Latx)r  following  the  recess. 
The  bills  under  consideration  at  the  pub- 
lic hf-aring  on  that  day  pertained  to  the 
return  to  the  States  of  the  employment 
ofHces.  When  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana fMr.  LakdisI  moved,  even  though 
we  were  still  conducting  a  public  hear- 
ing on  a  d-finlte  .«:ubject  matter,  that  we 
proceed  to  the  con.sideration  of  H.  R. 
4908.  the  so-called  fact-finding  bill,  and 
to  report  the  bill  with  an  amendment 
striking  out  the  cooling-off  period  and 
the  subpena  power  of  the  fact-finding 
boards  to  the  House.  Despite  the  irregu- 
larity cf  such  proceedings,  the  motion  was 
only  defeated  by  a  narrow  margin. 

The  committee  continued  its  hearings 
on  the  employment  service  bills,  on  the 
18th  and  19th.  On  the  21st  a  request  was 
made  to  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule 
on  H.  R.  5142  and  on  Tuesday,  January 
22.  the  committee  went  into  executive 
session  on  H.  R.  4908.  the  fact-finding 
bill.  This  bill  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee with  the  Landis  amendment  again 
attached  late  that  afternoon.  On 
Wednesday,  the  23d.  a  request  was  made 
of  the  Rules  Committee  for  a  rule  on 
H.  R  4908  with  the  result  that  we  neither 
have  the  fact-finding  bill  as  suggested  by 
the  President  nor  as  a  suggested  substi- 
tute, a  bill  which  any  person  professing 
to  be  fair  could  say  that  he  would  support 
Much  has  been  said  about  the  method 
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used  In  bringing  the  Ca.^e  bill  to  this  floor 
for  action  so  I  will  not  dwell  further  on 
that  point  other  than  to  say  that  no  star- 
chamber  proceedings  ever  conducted 
could  match  the  operation  of  the  Rules 
Committee  on  their  handling  ol  thin  mat- 
ter. I  think  I  have  shown  to  all  fair- 
minded  people  that  the  Labor  Committee 
ha.s  acted  expeditiously  and  intelligently. 
I  think  It  Is  now  very  evident  to  all  who 
will  see  that  this  subject  requires  much 
more  investigation  and  study  before  any- 
thing rt  sembling  -n  honest  or  factual  de- 
cision as  to  wha»  t'.e  correct  method  of 
handling  these  disputes  should  be. 

It  has  been  contended  here  by  a  num- 
ber of  Members  on  th?  other  side  of  the 
aisle  that  they  were  acting  at  the  request 
of  the  President.  If  this  is  correct  I  dare 
sa.-  it  would  mark  the  flr^t  time  since 
1932  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
declaration  of  war  that  the  members  of 
the  minority  party  in  this  House  followed 
the  advise,  council,  and  supgestions  of 
the  President  or  of  our  late  President. 
They  also  forget  to  tell  you  that  larcely 
by  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  their 
party  they  have  other  loRisiation  which 
the  President  recommenc'ed  securely 
locked  up  in  committee  and  is  still  so 
pitreonholed.  No  mention  is  made  of 
that,  no  proml.se  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  President's  in  those  respects  will  be 
followed  out. 

As  a  result  of  questioning  on  the  floor 
the  other  day  it  became  quite  evident 
what  the  plan  in  the  back  of  the  framers 
of  the  Case  resolution  was.  As  I  stated 
before,  on  January  17  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Landis  1  moved  that 
H,  R  4908  be  favorably  reported  to  the 
Hou.se  *ith  the  subpena  power  of  the 
fact-flnding  boards  and  the  cooling-off 
period  stricken  from  the  bill.  Obviously 
this  was  merely  a  move  to  get  the  bill 
out  of  committee,  and  it  was  felt  that 
by  amending  the  bill  as  suRgested  he 
would  satisfy  opposition  that  manage- 
ment had  to  the  subpena  power  of  the 
fact-finding  boards  and  would  satisfy 
labor  by  the  removal  of  the  cooling-off 
period.  The  obvious  intent  for  such  a 
move  was  to  use  the  bill  as  a  vehicle  to 
which  could  be  attached  much  more 
drastic  and  punitive  measures  as  has 
been  done.  The  reference  he  made  as 
to  why  I  think  this  Is  so  is  that  on 
Thursday,  as  a  result  of  a  question  by 
the  f,entleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Green]  addressed  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  !Mr.  Landis]  as  to  whether  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  knew,  at  the 
time  he  made  his  motion  in  the  com-, 
mittee  to  report  out  the  fact-finding  bill. 
of  the  Case  bill.  His  answer  to  that 
question  and  sub.sequent  contributions 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Case]  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  all  who  heard  the  question  and 
answers  that  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  did  know  that  a  measure  along 
these  lines  was  to  be  presented. 

I  am  sure  that  with  this  explanation 
all  fair-minded  Members  will  agree  that 
neither  of  these  bills  are  the  answer  to 
the  problem  and  that  only  by  a  further 
painstaking  investigation  will  we  be  able 
to  come  up  with  the  right  answers,  a 
solution  that  will  be  fair  to  the  public, 
to  industry,  and  to  labor. 


Shall  We  Have  Peacetime  Military 
Conicription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  over 
WWDC.  Washington.  D.  C.  December  5, 
1945;  over  KDRO,  Sedaha,  Mo.,  and 
KGBX.  Springfield.  Mo.,  on  Saturday. 
December  15;  and  over  KWTO,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  Sunday,  December  16.  1945: 

My  fellow  coimtrymen.  today  Congrees  Is 
faced  with  more  headaches  than  ever  before 
In  our  history.  Among  the  many  complex, 
baffling  problems  that  confront  us,  none  is 
more  Important  or  momentous  In  lis  con- 
sequences than  the  highly  controversial  and 
hotly  debated  question  of  universal  mllltaiy 
training. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Postwar  Military  Policy  that  listened 
for  weeks  to  voluminous  testimony,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Jkllli- 
tary  Affairs  that  is  now  holding  hearings  on 
this  widely  disputed  question.  I  propose 
briefly  to  dl-scuss  It.  Like  every  other  ques- 
tion, it  has  two  sides,  and  Is  a  matter  on 
which  honest.  Intelligent,  and  patriotic  peo- 
ple differ.  We  should  be  charitable  or  at 
least  reasonable  with  those  who  differ  from 
us. 

There  Is  one  fundamental  point  upon 
which  all  the  members  of  our  committee, 
and  I  ttelieve  the  whole  Congress  and  the 
American  people  agree — and  that  Is^ America 
must  be  strong  during  the  postwar  period 
of  readjustment  and  In  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  in  a  troubled  and 
unstable  world.  All  of  us  want  adequate 
preparedness  for  this  country  and  differ  only 
ns  to  the  means  whereby  we  can  achieve  it. 
We  all  want  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

As  most  of  you  know.  1  made  the  motion 
In  cur  committee  to  postpone  action  on  this 
legislation  until  next  January.  And  though 
the  mctlon  failed  by  the  narrow  margin  of 
3  votes.  1  think  I  can  assure  you  tonight 
that  there  will  be  no  action  on  this  legisla- 
tion until  next  year,  and  also  that  H.  R.  515, 
which  grants  blanket  authority  without  any 
definite  plan  to  the  Federal  Government  to 
conscript  young  men  at  the  age  of  18,  will 
not  pass  without   modification. 

We  who  opposed  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation  now  are  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  some  kind  of  military  training  because  we 
believe  In  adequate  national  defense.  We 
want  a  superior  Air  Force,  the  largest  Navy, 
not  necessarily  the  largest  but  certainly  the 
most  highly  trained  and  best  equipped  Army 
on  this  earth.  'We  also  want  two  more 
things:  1.  Scientific  research  and  techno- 
logical development  In  the  latest  weapons 
and  most  up-to-date  techniques  of  warfare. 
2.  A  centralized  Intelligence  service  which 
will  Inform  our  Government  and  our  people 
what  la  actually  going  on  in  every  other 
nation. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  next  war 
will  be  as  diflerent  from  the  one  Just  ended 
as  this  war  was  from  the  one  fought  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The  next  war 
win  largely  l>e  fought  in  laboratories  and 
test  tuljes — perhaps  by  pushing  buttons, 
touching  off  pllotless  planes,  and  Jet-pro- 
pelled rockets  carrying  atomic  energy  which 
would  render  obsolete  any  large  standing 
army  within  a  few  years  or  even  montbs  after 


ltd  training  While  trained  men  ar*  itlll 
neceMnry,  future  war*  will  not  be  won  by 
DIMM  armlcfl. 

Thrrf  la  no  occaainn  for  hytterieal  haat« 
and  any  attempt  to  une  wartime  «motlcni  to 
pnoa  this  leglvlatlon  ta  unwtat.  The  fears  of 
the  peuple  ere  being  played  upon.  L(ke  a 
Mother  Hubbard  thU  bill  covert  ever>'thlng 
and  touches  nothing.  We  want  more  de- 
tails In  this  specific  nifusure,  more  Informa- 
tion about  the  Presidents  nepottntlons  with 
foreign  powers  rnd  the  poealbllllies  of  uni- 
versal agreements  In  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization which  might  make  the  military 
draft  unnecessary.  Questions  have  devel- 
oped which  malce  It  advisable  to  review  the 
whole  structure  of  our  national  defense  and 
our  military  establishments  We  must  not 
hurriedly  adopt  recommendations  for  make- 
shift solutions  which  In  the  long  run  may 
only  weaken  this  Nation. 

Can  we  not  afford  to  wait  for  a  little  while 
until  some  definite  decisions  are  reached 
upon  the  handling  of  the  atomic  bomb  and 
until  our  foreign  commitments  are  made 
known  under  the  United  Natioiu  Organiza- 
tion? 

It  Is  get^erally  admitted  by  everyone  that 
Germany.  Japan,  and  Italy  have  been  all  but 
annihilated  and  rendered  Impotent  for  years 
to  come  B©  that  there  Is  no  great  need  for 
building  up  a  huge  military  establishment 
In  order  to  defend  ourselves.  General  Eisen- 
hower recenllv  said  there  wcu'd  never  be  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  that  Savlct  Russia  did  not  want  war 
with  us. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  t>oth  Britain  and 
Russia  are  exhausted  by  this  war  and  are 
now  coming  to  us  with  hat  In  *iand.  each  ask- 
ing for  a  $6,000,000,000  loan.  Russia  will  be 
kept  occupied  for  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury In  rehabilitating  herself,  rebuilding  her 
cities,  and  setting  her  own  house  In  order. 
Britain  has  more  irons  In  the  fire  than  f.he 
can  handle.  Of  whom,  then,  are  we  cfraid? 
We  still  have  superiority  in  the  air  and  on 
the  sea.  with  a  reservoir  of  12.OCO.000  men  and 
women  who  fought  in  this  war.  and  half  of 
whom  will  be  the  best  reserves  on  earth  for 
the  next  5  years.  Why  not  wait  Just  a  little 
while  until  we  find  cut  what  our  contribu- 
tion will  be  to  tile  international  organization 
that  will  esUibllsh  a  Just  and  lasting  peace? 
Why  not  center  our  attention  on  peace  in- 
stead of  war?  Why  challenge  others  to  an 
armament  race? 

Tii^re  Is  no  danger  of  an  immediate  at- 
tacK  on  the  United  States  from  any  quarter 
in  this  world.  We  have  the  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  'iitend  to  keep  it  until  we 
V  -  n  reach  a  mutual  understanding  and 
agreement  that  wUl  not  Jeopardize  our  safety. 

But  the  militartsU  and  those  who  rely 
only  upon  physical  force  are  working  fever- 
ishly to  cram  down  our  throats  this  bill. 
Naturally,  the  admirals  and  generals  have  a 
vested  Interest  because  they  want  to  main- 
tain their  rank  and  pay.  They  like  to  com- 
mand large  Ixrdies  of  men  and  think  little  f  f 
other  phases  of  our  national  defense,  except 
the  military. 

Certainly,  such  legislation,  which  is  a  radi- 
cal departure  from  our  whole  philosophy  of 
life,  should  not  be  acted  upon  until  the 
minions  of  men  and  women  in  our  armed 
services — many  of  them  still  overseas — are 
returned  to  this  country  to  give  their  own 
free  and  untrammeled  opinions  after  their 
discbarges.  We  have  been  told  that  those 
In  our  armed  services  are  overwhelmingly 
in  favor  of  this  legislation.  This.  I  do  not 
believe  any  more  than  I  do  the  Gallup  poll. 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  my  heavy  corre- 
spondence  has  t>een  10  to  7  against  peace- 
time conscription  or  universal  military 
training. 

The  proponents  of  this  legi-siatton  bav* 
adroitly  called  It  universal  miliury  train- 
ing and  they  have  belabored  the  pcint  that 
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It   kl   not    peacetime    conacrlptlon.     A    roae 

the  tame  by  any  name  you  call  It  and 

>olnt  Is.  every  >outh  when  he  reaches 

tge  of  18  U  drafted  for  1  year  to  take 

training.     He  must  do  this  whether 

ifants  to  or  not.     This  Is  the  essence  of 

on  and  compulsion  which  Is  repugnant 

men.     It  Is  so  contrary  to  our  Amerl- 

tradltlon    that    It    deserves    the    most 

ul   scrutiny   and   mature   consideration. 

tare  say  that  most  men  and  women  In 

ftrmed  services,  as   well   as  our  civilian 

atlon.    have    not    read    this    bill    and 

t  It  through  tn  ivs  Inevitable  conclu- 

II   men   In   our   ari.ied    forces   are  so 

g  for  It.  why  do  the  proponents  of  the 

t    want    to    ruah    It    through    before 

men    are    brought    back    home?     Why 

this  un-American  scheme  and  foreign 

upon  them   when  they  are  abroad'' 

ones  who  have  suffered  most  and  ma<1e 

greatest    sacrifices    are    entitled    to    be 

on  a  matter  of  such  major  importance. 

In  uniform  are  not  free  to  give  th'   - 

It  opin'ons — not  'o  long  as  they  rem.,    i 

lie  clutches  of  their  olBcers      We  should 

until   the   servicemen   come   home  and 

<iut  of  uniform      Then  they  will  be  free 

nnd   express   their   full    and   honest 

ent. 

fellow  Americans,  these  who  are  advo- 

the   passage   of    this   legislation    have 

very   careful    to  say    little   or    ; 

Its  tremendous  cost.    The  mone 

tinder  this  program  would  give  every  boy 

;lrl  In  the  United  States  a  4-year  college 

versity  education     It  was  admitted  by 

Jecretary  of  War  that  the  enactment  of 

tending  bill  will  create  a  standing  Army 

000  men  to  train  every  year  700.000  in- 

whlch  with  the  upkeep  and  equlp- 

wUl  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 

COO.OOO      Yesterday  we  passed  a  naval 

n  the  House  which  will  add  Its  annual 

iture  of  $3.5C00OO.COO      This  means  a 

of  »7.70O.C0O.OOO  for  the  Army  and  Navy 

li.  peacetime.    The  V-terans'  Admlnls- 

wlll   spend   next   year   I3.6C0.000  000 

the  Interest  on  our  staggering  national 

of   nearly   J 300 .COO. 000. OOO  will   amount 

OOOOCO  H  year     Think  of  it— an  an- 

Budget  of  $17  300.000.000  for  only  our 

services,  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

nterest  on  our  national  debt.    This  does 

Include  social  security  or  any  appropria- 

for  the  regular  departments  and  estab- 

ts  of  the  Government.     It  Is  safe  to 

t  that  our  annual  Budget  following  this 

vlll   be  about  four  times  as  larg^  as  it 

efore  the  war     Cm  the  American  people 

such   an   overwhelming   burden?     Any 

person  knows  we  cannot  continue  for- 

o  spend  two  and  three  dollars  for  every 

take  In. 

we  believe  In  national  defense,  but  the 
arm  Is  only  one  p.irt  of  It.    Economic 
and  financial  strength  are  Just  as 
Military  prowess  Is  no  good  If  we 
b|inkrupt.    No  sane  person  will  deny  that 
America's    Industrial    capacity,    her 
acumen,  and  her  financial  strength 
supplied  the  sinews  and  weapons  of 
IS  well  as  the  fighting  heart  of  our  men 
vomen  on  the  battle  fronts  that  won 
far 
calls  for  a  word  about  Industrial  mo- 
on     If  we  win  not  have  time  to  mo- 
men  In  the  next  war.  certainly  we  will 
l^ave  time  to  convert  from  peace  to  war 
economy.     So  If  we  are  to  have  con- 
let's   make    It   total.      If   we   have 
of  manpower,  let's  have  Industrial  mo- 
Men  are  at  least  as  Important  as 
If  we  want  to  stay  out  of  war.  let's 
Ihe  profits  out  of  war.    Those  who  are 
to  conscript  their  neighbors  are  not 
n  on  having  their  own  money  and  their 
>ualness  drafted.    There  was  a  plan  of 
mobilization  before  this  war,  but 
not  put  It  through  Congreaa. 
My  fellow  Americana.  I  want  to  keep  this 
coun  ry   free.     I  want   It  to  be  a  land  of 


•a  ;er 


freemen  and  of  free  enterprise.  Because  It 
always  has  been,  we  have  repelled  every  at- 
tack made  upon  us.  Only  recently  Congress 
passed  a  bill  with  liberal  provisions  to  stimu- 
late voluntary  enlistments.  We  reduced  the 
period  of  training  from  3  years  to  1.  We 
made  the  Army  more  attractive  by  increas- 
ing servicemen's  pay.  by  encouraging  promo- 
tions within  the  ranks,  by  giving  benefits  to 
their  families,  by  offering  travel  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  and  in  the  first  2 
months  6C.00O  men  enlisted  or  reenllsted-  In 
our  Army.  They  are  coming  in  now  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  6.000  per  day.  or  four  times 
the  number  volunteering  in  September  Why 
not  give  the  volunteer  method  a  fair  trial? 
A  volunteer  army  is  the  best  army  on  earth. 
tTeemcn  always  have  outworked,  outpro- 
duced, and  outfought  slaves. 

It  Is  significant  that  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy — the  three  Axis  Powers — as  well  as 
every  other  major  nation  In  history  which 
has  had  universal  military  training  or  peace- 
time conscription.  Inevitably  has  been  led 
into  war  and  eventually  to  defeat  and  utter 
ruin. 

If  we  begin  drafting  men  and  then  pass 
the  equal  rights  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  will  also  dralt  women  and  finally 
and  Inescapably  we  will  draft  all  biismes.s. 
We  have  not  foutrht  to  destroy  militarism  and 
dictatorship  abroad  to  establish  them  here 
at  home.  We  do  not  feel  that  It  Is  morally 
safe,  economically  Justifiable,  or  politically 
wise  to  take  t8-year-old  adolescents  from 
the  Influences  of  their  homes,  churches,  and 
schools  and  segregate  them  In  Army  camps 
where  influences  are  none  too  good.  In  mili- 
tary life  discipline  Is  Imposed  from  without. 
In  civilian  life  discipline  Is  created  from 
within.  Education  and  health  of  our  youth 
can  be  developed  much  more  efficiently  and 
cheaply  in  our  schtxils  than  In  Army  camps. 
Blind  obedience  to  military  commands  Is  not 
conducive  to  the  free  scientific  spirit  of  In- 
quisltiveness.  Servility  to  superiors  makes  a 
boy  weak— not  strong.  One  can  differ  and 
talk  back  In  a  college  classroom,  but  not  In 
an  Army  camp 

We  do  not  feel  that  America,  which  Is 
populated  by  many  peoples— most  of  whom 
came  to  this  New  World  to  escape  the 
tyranny  of  the  Old  -should  now  adopt  the 
foreign  philosophy  and  the  alien  Idea  from 
v.lilch  they  fled  Millions  of  our  men  have 
foui?ht  and  many  thousands  have  died  to 
avoid  such  slavery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  significant 
that  our  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
after  reconvening  in  January  1946,  de- 
cided to  postpone  hearing.s  on  this  con- 
troversial measure  indefinitely.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  they  heard  from  the  people 
when  they  were  back  home  during  the 
reces-s.  or  maybe  it  is  because  General 
Eisenhower  has  justified  fully  the  stand 
I  took  on  this  legislation  l)efore  hearings 
began  rioveml)er  8.  1945. 


Demobilization  of  Doctors  and  Dentists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing portions  of  a  letter  received  from 
a  dentist  on  duty  in  the  Philippines. 
Apparently  the  same  old  hoarding  of 
doctors  and  dentists  still  exists. 


Lxmoti.  Phiuppinxs.  January  20,  194^. 

Dka«  Da  Jcdd:  I'm  a  dentist  In  the  Army 
stationed  on  Luzon  for  the  present.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  War  Department  Is  not 
accomplishing  this  demobilization  as  fast,  as 
they  can  and  the  reasons  they  give  for  the 
slowing  down  are  certainly  not  valid  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases  here.  There  are  still 
a  lot  of  question  that  I  think  Congress  ought 
to  Investigate. 

1,  Why  has  the  Army  Dental  Corps  stopped 
giving  commissions  to  ASTP  graduates  and 
yet  win  not  discharge  men  35  to  40  that  will 
have  to  go  out  and  start  building  a  practice 
agaln^  I  am  25.  2^2  years  Army,  overseas  14 
months,  and  so  have  no  complaint  at  present 
but  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  be  In  a  couple 
more  years  if  a  fire  Isn't  set  under  the  man 
In  charge.  There  are  men  here  that  have 
been  declared  surplus  a  month  ago  by  Base 
M  but  they  arc  Just  left  here  although  we 
have  eight  dentists  doing  work  that  could 
easily  l)e  handled  by  two  dentists 

2  Why  Isn't  the  medical  department  re- 
lieving the  doctors  overseas  and  dlschar^rtng 
more  doctors?  The  doctors  are  as  badly  over- 
staffed as  the  dentists  with  32  doctors  for  300 
patients  but  again  the  surplus  is  Just  left. 
A  majority  of  the  doctors  (75  percent)  have 
had  3  years'  service  and  l'^  years  overseas. 
One  young  doctor  has  been  sent  here  and 
he  says  that  the  Army  Is  holding  the  fr^sh 
graduates  In  the  States  for  some  reason  or 
other  He  volunteered  to  come  overseas  or 
would  be  In  the  States  himself. 

There  are  many  more  lesser  points  that 
should  be  cleared  up  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
bother  you  with  the  minor  Items.  A  doctor 
whom  I  know  Is  l)elng  held  up  for  dtsch.irse 
t)ecause  he  Is  a  specialist  In  Internal  medi- 
cine. He  has  not  been  practicing  Internal 
medicine  for  better  than  a  year. 

I  am  like  the  rest  of  the  men  over  rere, 
perfectly  willing  to  do  my  duty  and  stay  if 
necessary,  but  I  haven't  done  a  day's  work 
since  the  war  ended  and  I  know  that  mott  of 
the  soldiers  In  the  Islands  have  done  the 
aame.  I  think  we  deser\e  an  honest  state- 
ment as  to  why  we  are  here  or  else  a  trip 
home 

I  realize  that  you  aren't  on  the  committee 
investigating  the  demobilization  bu:  I 
thought  that  you  could  forward  the  facta. 
My  aim  was  to  let  you  and  the  other  Repre- 
sentatives know  about  the  situation  aver 
here  from  a  person  who  has  been  over  .lere 
quite  a  while  and  traveled  around  Luzon  a 
good  deal. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Captain.  Dental  Corjw. 


Loan  to  England 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WEST  VIHClNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS  Mr  Speaker,  as  the  time 
approaches  for  us  to  consider  the  ap- 
plication for  a  loan  to  England.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  BritL-^h  figures  generally 
popular  in  this  country  begin  to  airive 
on  cur  shores  We  have  Mr.  Churchill. 
Lady  Astor,  Labor  Party  Floor  Leider 
Herbert  Morrison.  Food  Minister  Sir  Brn 
Smith,  and  we  are  told  a  trip  was  planned 
for  Princess  Elizabeth,  but  for  some  rea- 
son her  trip  was  canceled.  Our  fri«?nds 
across  the  sea  have  found  by  experience 
that  this  operation  pays  big  dividends. 
The  King  came  to  see  the  President  Just 
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before  cur  entry  into  the  Second  World 
War. 

Our  Internationally  minded  folks  in 
New  York  and  Washington,  sometimes 
referred  to  as  parlor  pinks,  now  can  be 
expected  to  vhoop  it  up  for  the  Empire. 

This  past  week  Lady  Astor  reminded 
us  of  cur  obligation  to  England  although 
we  have  canceled  war  debts  and  lend- 
lease  obligations  to  the  tune  of  $35,000.- 
OOO.COD. 

At  the  time  Bretton  Woods  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  we  were  told 
by  the  proponents  that  this  bank  would 
afTord  facilities  for  foreign  loans  along 
with  the  Ex"  art -Import  Bank  and 
make  direct  loans  unnecessary.  Now 
we  are  irvformed  that  practically  all  cur 
allies  are  coming  in  for  loans.  First 
comfs  the  British  for  $4,500,000,000.  then 
the  Russi?ns  for  $6,000.0C0  000.  and  five 
or  six  billion  for  other  allies.  Why  does 
net  the  administration  give  us  the  over- 
all picture  of  the  loan  situation  so  we 
can  approach  the  problem  intelligently? 

The  cpposition  to  the  Truman  loan  by 
.•■cme  of  the  British  spokesmen  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  speculation  in  this 
country.  We  have  seme  interesting  in- 
formal on  from  an  authoritative  source 
which  will  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thus  source  discloses  Mr.  Dalton, 
the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  say- 
ing the  loan  agreement  gives  England 
a  substantial  and  undisputable  advan- 
tage. It  :s  further  evident  that  England 
must  have  the  Truman  loan  in  order  to 
fulfill  cne  of  its  provisos,  to  wit.  to  have 
the  finarc  al  strength  to  participate  in 
the  B-.etton  Wocds  agreement.  Again 
we  have  a  picture  of  the  cunning  deceit 
of  our  administration. 

The  American  pecp'.e  were  told  that  our 
allies  would  contribute  to  the  Bretton 
Wocds  Bank.  Now  it  appears  that  the 
Alles  Will  contribute  to  the  bank,  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  lend  money  to  and 
stabilize  the  currency  of  foreign  nations, 
provided  we  give  them  the  money  for 
their  contribution.  This  certainly  pre- 
sents an  interesting  situation,  and  it  is 
my  intention  to  discuss  this  subject  to  a 
greater  exient  when  the  loan  proposal 
ccmes  to  the  House. 


Polish  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  GORnON.  Mr.  Speaicer.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  very  interesting  and  to 
the  point  editorial  on  the  Polish  problem 
that  appeared  in  Ihe  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  Saturday.  February  2: 

POLISH    PROBLEM 

The  grave  charges  made  by  London  and 
Washington  against  the  law-enforcement 
branch  of  the  present  Polish  Government 
brings  back  Into  the  limelight  of  public  In- 
terest the  thorny  problem  which  that  un- 
fortunate country  presents  In  virtually 
Idenllcai  terms.  Foreign  Secretary  Bevtn  and 
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Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  accuse  the  Polish 
F?curily  police  of  murdering  prominent 
members  of  political  parties  which  are  In 
the  Polish  Government's  bad  graces.  These 
open  charges  follow  repeated  diplomatic  rep- 
resentations by  the  British  and  American 
Ambassadors  to  Warsaw  which  have  had  no 
ellect. 

The  Indications  are  that  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment Is  not  minded  to  heed  these  protests. 
The  reaction  of  the  Polish  oflBcial  press  and 
Government  spokesmen  to  Mr.  Bevin's  state- 
ment was  an  angry  denial  of  the  charges, 
coupled  with  assertions  that  Poland  was  an 
Independent  nation  whose  Government  would 
do  as  It  saw  fit.  Now.  In  answer  to  Secre- 
tary Byrnes,  the  Polish  Ambassador  here  de- 
nies the  charges,  puts  the  blame  on  agents 
of  the  London  government  In  exile,  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  those  exiled  elements, 
headed  by  Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders,  main- 
tain contact  with  their  "terrorist"  agents  In 
Poland  "through  a  group  of  the  national 
armed  forces  stationed  in  Coburg  In  the 
American  zone  of  Germany," 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  the  do- 
ings of  those  "reactionary"  agents,  the  Polish 
Government  Is  not  free  to  do  as  It  pleases, 
because  It  is  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
Yalta  and  Potfdam  agreements,  to  which  It 
assented  In  order  to  get  recognition  from 
Britain  and  America.  One  of  those  terms 
is  the  establl.shment  of  a  democratic,  rep- 
resentative government,  attained  by  free 
elections.  And  both  Secretary  BjTnes  and 
Foreign  Secretary  Bevin  have  pointed  cut 
that  their  governments  assumed  responsi- 
bility for  the  carrying  out  of  those  pledges. 

However,  the  weight  of  reliable  evidence 
is  to  the  effect  that  the  present  Polish  Gov- 
ernment Is  ruthlessly  persecuting  all  those 
who  do  not  bow  to  Its  policies;  also  that 
those  elements  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
Polish  people.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  holding  of  free  elections  is  Impossible. 
Furthermore,  a  high  Polish  official  his  an- 
nounced that  the  elections,  when  held, 
would  be  "democratic  In  the  sense  that  the 
Poles  understand  democracy,  and  not  In  the 
western  se.Ee."  This  Is,  of  cotSrse,  the  line 
taken  by  Soviet  Russia  and  all  Its  satellites. 
It  reveals  mere  clearly  than  ever  how  thor- 
oughly the  present  Polish  Governmen".  orig- 
inally MoFcows  creation.  Is  Moeccw  s  tool. 
In  view  of  all  this.  It  seems  that  Wtishing- 
ton  and  London  have  reason  to  regret  what 
seems  to  have  been  premature  recognition 
of  a  regime  which  makes  a  mocker>'  of  its 
International   obligations. 


Industrial  Dynamite 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

c 
OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAfi 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  nclude 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Times  of  Friday.  February  1,  1!)46,  on 
the  strike  situation: 

Ctop,  Look,  and  Listen.  Congricss 

Events  of  the  past  few  days  bring  though- 
ful  citizens  to  the  unhappy  conclusion  that 
the  Lowjr  House  of  Congress  has  been  stam- 
peded Into  consideration  of  a  labor-control 
bill  which  has  the  earmarks  of  Industrial 
dynamite. 

The  pressure  on  Congress  to  "do  some- 
thing" about  the  current  strike  situation 
apparently  has  built  up  a  mocd  of  mob  psy- 
chology among  some  legislators.  The  House 
yesterday   voted,  258  to   114,  to  consider   a 


labor  bill  Introduced  only  3  days  ago  by  Rep- 
resentative Cass,  Republican,  of  South  I^- 
kota. 

This  bin  has  never  been  considered  by  • 
legislative  committee.  There  have  been  no 
public  hearings  on  It.  It  was  not  even  In 
printed  form  when  it  was  first  submitted  on 
Tuesday.  It  stands  a  fair  chance  of  being 
passed  by  the  House  next  Tuesday,  whooped 
thoroughly  by  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats. 

Aside  from  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Case  bill.  Congress,  by  hasty  action,  has 
shown  It  Is  in  no  mood  to  pass  Important 
legislation  which  should  have  all  the  study 
and  preparation  as  was  given  to  such  a  bill 
as  the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act  in  1935. 
Passage  of  half-baked  legislation  could  make 
matters  worse,  not  better.  Congress  should 
recall  the  fiasco  of  the  Smith -Connally  bill, 
which  was  passed  during  a  wave  of  anger 
against  John  L,  Lewis  and  which  caused 
more  strikes  than  It  prevented. 

The  Case  bill  may  contain  provisions  which 
eventually  must  be  adopted,  in  some  form, 
by  Congress.  But  It  contains  others  which 
at  the  very  least  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
present  controversies — such  as  prohibition  of 
formation  of  foremen's  unions.  It  Includes 
one  provision  that  could  take  away  from 
certain  workers  their  hard-won  rights  under 
the  Wagner  Act  In  the  event  of  a  fist  fight 
on  a  picket  line. 

ACTION    now.    HCAOACHES    LATER 

These  are  matters  for  long-range  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  when  the  country, 
through  Congress,  w  ites  a  definite  labor  pol- 
icy. Hasty  action  now  can  bring  headaches 
later.  Calmer  heads  In  Congress  should  ask 
their  colleagues:  Is  there  anything  at  all  that 
\  e  can  do  now  about  the  present  strike  situ- 
ation? William  M  Lelserson,  Chairman  of 
the  National  Mediation  Board  and  a  towering 
figure  In  American  labor  hlftory,  says  It's 
too  late  to  aid  the  settlement  of  the  current 
strike  condition  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Lelserson  says  the  Government  cannot 
ab.soiutely  prevent  strikes.  That's  a  plain 
fact.  T.ie  Case  bill  is  advertised  as  a  meas- 
ure tha  will  prevent  strikes.  All  the  Gov- 
ernment can  do  Is  to  secure  the  rights  of 
both  unions  and  employers,  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  public,  to  use  Its  good  cfBces 
In  bringing  employers  and  employees  togeth- 
er, and  In  the  riost  stubborn  cases  to  facili- 
tate the  settlement  by  mobilization  of  facts. 

After  the  Government  has  done  all  of  that, 
there  still  will  be  strikes  unless  collective 
barjjalnlng  is  conducted  In  a  spirit  of  good 
will  on  both  sides.  We  have  seen  that  gen- 
uine bargaining  can  be  made  to  work,  as 
witness  the  settlement  of  the  Ford  and 
Chrysler  Issues  without  strikes.  The  preven- 
tion of  strikes  must  come  voluntarily  from 
the  relationship  which  capital  and  labor 
create  between  themselves. 

WACNES  ACT  VERSUS  HUMAN   NATOTIE 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the 
Warner  Labor  Relations  Act  has  faUed.  It 
was  supposed  to  remove  certain  sources  of 
industrial  strife  and  unrest.  The  Wagner 
Act  was  not  a  cure-all.  It  eliminated  one 
cause  of  Industrial  strife:  the  refusal  of  em- 
ployers to  recognize  the  Inherent  right  of 
employees  to  organ;ze  Into  unions.  It  equal- 
ized the  position  of  capital  and  labor  at  vhe 
bargaining  table— but  It  couldn't  force  ihem 
to  agree.  The  Wagner  Act  couldn't  change. 
human  nature. 

The  Wagner  Act  was  a  long  step  on  the 
rotd  to  harmony  between  those  who  own  the 
tools  of  Indtistry  and  these  who  work  them. 
The  Wagner  Act  eliminated  most  of  the 
violence  from  the  labor  disputes.  It  has 
brought  disagreements  from  the  picket  line 
to  the  conference  table.  Now,  perhaps,  we 
have  reached  the  stage  where  the  two  power- 
ful groups,  capital  and  labor,  must  write 
their  cwn  rules  to  facilitate  a';reement  or  find 
themselves  In  a  maze  of  mtists  that  Cangress 
win  attempt  to  write. 
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nswer  to  that  problem  does  not  He 

laws  such  as  the  Case  bill  wtth 

would   have   the   effect   in   many   In- 

of  gomg  back  to  the  days  when  there 

labor  laws  at  all.     In  some  cases  It 

lUlUfy  the  Wagner  Act  and  the  Ncrrla- 

Antl-rn)unctlon  Act. 

answer  should  lie.  In  the  long  run.  In 

lennlng  the  social  obligations  of  both 

and  labor,  and.  In  sume  Industries. 

utilities,  setting  up  better  machinery 

bahralnlng  patterned  after  the  Railway 

ict. 

should  stop.  look,    and  listen — 
ly  to  experts  fuch  as  Lelserson — be- 
akes  any  action  that  It,  or  the  coun- 
later  regret. 


Where  Was  the  American  Legion  When 
the  Veterans'  Administration  First 
Caa^bt  on  Fire 


IXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 


or   MICKIoAN 


IN  T  IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4.  1946 
pOOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 


to  ext(  nd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
mcJud<  ■  the  following  statement  by  J.  H. 
taiit  vice  commander,  past  service 
•er,  chairman,  servicemen's  hospital- 
ity conmittee: 

^"«"     WAS    THE    AMERICAN    LKCICN    WHEN    THI 
VTTtmlNS'    ADMINIS-nUTlON    FIKST   CAUGHT    ON 
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H.  Lelb.  past  vice  commander,  past 
officer,  chairman,  servicemen's  hos- 
coQunlttee) 

Icloua  and  demagogic  attack  by  the 

'  commander  of  the  American  Legion 

Gfcneral  Bradley.  Admlnutrator  of  Vet- 

j  Lflatrs.  backared  so  fiercely  that   the 

heard  throughout  the  Nation, 
did  the  leadership  of  the  American 
rait  to  boanbast  the  befuddled  Vet- 
^dmlnistratlon  at  such  a  late  date? 
amusing   to  recall   that  during   the 
assault  upon  General  Mines  and  his 
administratiou  of  veterans'  affairs, 
led  by  this  writer,  the  leadership 
i^erlcan  Legion  bad  the  audacity  to 
'ere    the   House   of    Representatives 
'  Committee  in  June  1945  to  defend 
predicament   and   state   of   affairs 
are  now  attempting  to  criticize, 
hrjiit  that  the  leadership  of  the  Amer- 
lon  more  than  any  other  single  force 
^or  existing  conditions  within 
Admmistratlon.     This    aaaer- 
sed  upon  tl>e  following  facts: 
this  writer  as  an  officer  m  the  Lf  gion 
an  attack  upon  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ion   early  in   August    1944.   predict- 
very    Situation    that    now    presents 
national     headquarters    of    the 
nt  representatives  to  the  king  mak- 
-  post  to  demand  that  I  be  ousted 
I  was  coerced,  threatened,  and 
Utterly    reprimanded    by    the    Dis- 
Columbia    department    commander 
■glon  at  an  open  post  meeting. 
iMble  censure  came  at   the  sperlflc 
'  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Legion. 

word*  the  leadership  of  the  Legion 
it  pooBlbly  could  to  silence  a 
tiat  was  crying  In  the  wilder- 
ling  and   urging   that    Immediate 
taken    to    prevent    the    existing 
s  vandal,  which  now  has  been  heaped 
ahoulders  of  General  Bradley  and 
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who  is  trying  his  utmost  to  correct  the** 
conditions. 

The  leadership  of  the  Legion  not  only 
refused  to  take  part  In  such  a  farslghted 
campaign  but  went  out  of  Us  way  to  vilify 
tboce  who  were  extremely  anxious  to  see 
that  the  machinery  was  aet  up  to  ease  the 
burden  cf  returning  veterans  who  might 
have  business  bzfore  the  VA. 

When  I,  and  later  others,  demanded  an 
Immediate  shake-up  and  the  necessity  for 
the  streamlining  of  procedures  for  claims 
and  hospitalization  In  the  Veterans"  Adminis- 
tration—didn't the  American  Legion  rush 
to  the  delense  of  General  Hlues,  heaping 
praise  and  additional  honors  upon  him? 

It  was  during  this  very  period  that  the 
break-down  of  the  Veterans  AdminUtrttlon 
was  well  under  way.  The  American  Legion 
showed  no  concern  then — why  is  It  doing  so 
now? 

Didn't  the  national  rehabilitation  director 
of  the  Legion  say  during  last  springs  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration that  the  American  Legion  had 
no  other  choice  but  to  defend  their  t>ene- 
factor— General  Hines.  and  his  dispirited 
administration,  simply  because  the  VA  was 
"our  baby— and  we  must  defend  ourselves  in 
face  of   the   charges"? 

Didn't  the  National  Legionnaire— offldal 
publication  of  the  Legion,  carry  a  story  In  lu 
June  1945  Issue  headhiifd  as  follows:  "An 
appreciation  of  General  Hlnes— by  director 
of  division  that  worked  close.st  with  veteran 
leader  "—meaning  the  rehabilitation  director. 

I  "k— appreciation  for  what?  For  the 
callous  disregard  of  human  feeling  and  public 
responsibility  that  the  Mines"  administration 
displayed  In  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans-^for  his  lack  cf  foresight  and  in- 
competency that  was  ao  obvious  then  as  it 
Is  now? 

Didn't  the  leadership  of  the  Legion  on 
August  31.  1945.  present  a  gold  watch  to 
General  Mines,  as  a  token  of  love,  respect 
affection,  and  esteem  of  every  member  of 
the  L*gion" — for  his  outstanding  service  as 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs? 

This  stupid  occasion  took  place  2  months 
after  General  Mines  was  ousted  from  office 
and  while  the  newspaper  headlines  were  still 
burnini;  with  such  articles  like  "Veterans 
treated  like  dogs  In  veterans'  hospiuis.- 
"Norihport  Mospital  manager  confirms  abuse 
of  patlenu."  "Care  of  tubercular  at  veterans' 
hospiula  scored."  "General  Bradley  on  sur- 
prlae  visit  finds  bad  state  at  Northport. "  and 
while  disabled  soldiers  were  flooding  official 
Washir.k'K  n  with  shocking  cases  of  mistreat- 
ment and  confusion  at  the  hands  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration. 

During  the  same  period  did  not  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  protect  General  Mines  when  he 
refused  to  clean  up  the  artiflcial  limb  scandal 
and  It  finally  took  a  Justice  Department  In- 
dictment of  the  limb  Industry  on  antitrust 
violations  to  give  amputated  veterans  bet- 
ter equipment. 

Finally,  when  thla  writer  urged  the  Im- 
mediate construction  of  badly  needed  vet- 
erans' hospitals  to  care  for  veterans  of  this 
war.  pointing  out  over  and  over  In  the  Con- 
GUSsioNAL  Rxcoao  that  only  8.000-odd  beds 
had  been  added  to  Veterans'  Administration 
facilities  throughout  the  Nation  since  Pearl 
Harbor,  did  the  American  Legion  lift  a  finger 
to  help  bring  about  these  needed  beds?  In 
fact,  when  this  writer  raised  the  Issue  of 
the  pauper  oath,  which  was  Intended  to  force 
the  Immediate  construction  of  additional 
hospitals,  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
American  Legion  wrote  three  letters  to  Wash- 
ington demanding  that  I  relraln  from  press- 
leg  the  matter  any  further. 

Now  we  find  Johnny-come-lately  JStelle, 
the  national  commander  of  the  Legion, 
emerging  from  his  hole  a  day  before  ground- 
hog day.  charging  in  a  punch-drunk  manner 
that  "hundreds  of  thousands  of  veterans' 
claims  for  hoapitalizatlon,  compenaauon.  and 


so  forth  "  are  stalled  In  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration under  General  Bradley — a  man  who 
took  over  a  meas  left  behind  by  an  in- 
competept  public  official. 

Need  anything  else  be  added?  Yes;  thanks 
to  the  short-sighted  leadership  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  to  their  protege.  General 
Mines — for  their  Joint  refusal  to  act  when 
action   was   so   vitally    necessary. 


Compulsory    Military    Training    and    the 
Fahire  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-HVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consid- 
ering the  propo.^al  to  e.stabli.sh  perma- 
nent compuLsory  military  training  in  this 
country,  we  should  follow  the  advice  of 
an  eminent  educator,  when  he  said: 

We  should  postpone  action  on  conscription 
until  the  subject  has  been  much  more  fully 
Investigated  and  the  President  appoint  a 
national  commission  to  survey  all  the  as- 
pects of   the  proposed   training  program., 

A  condensation  of  an  illuminatihp 
article  b'  Arthur  E.  Morgan  entitled 
•'Conscriptior  and  the  West  Point  Mind." 
taken  from  the  February  issue  of  Mer- 
cury. Is  presented  herewith: 

The  value  of  (case  for)  compulsory  military 
training  has  been  ably  presented  by  high 
Army.  Navy,  and  Government  officials,  in  the 
press,  on  the  radio,  and  Ijefore  congressional 
committees.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  other 
Bide. 

Both  sides  agree  upon  the  Importance  of 
the  proposed  step.  Hanson  Baldwin,  the 
military  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  an 
opponent  of  conscription,  says:  "Permanent 
peacetime  conscription- universal  military 
training— will  profoundly  Influence  our  so- 
cial, economic,  physical,  and  educational  life, 
as  well  as  our  military  organization."  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  former  Chief  of  Staff  and  a 
vigorous  exponent  of  conscription,  states  In 
his  recent  biennial  report:  By  this  method 
we  would  establish,  for  the  generation*  to 
come,  a  national  military  policy." 

The  Army  works  ceaseleaaly  for  more  power 
and  prestige.  It  has  disclosed  no  limits  to 
the  craving  for  pxjwer. 

The  authoritarian  and  dictatorial  temper 
of  West  Point  rules  the  Army.  It  Is  not  Just 
a  regime  for  training  mUltary  men.  but  a 
cult,  with  a  deep-rooted  tradition  and  phi- 
losophy. Few  religions  or  other  cults  any- 
where put  their  novices  through  such  Intense 
training.  Few  Americans  realize  what  me- 
dieval, coercive  Indoctrination  of  young 
minds  goes  on  at  the  Academy. 

Three  factors  have  helped  West  Point  to 
perpetuate  that  pattern:  The  habit  of  ap- 
pointing Its  own  graduates  to  Its  teaching 
staff:  the  admission  of  immature  and  Impres- 
sionable youth,  mostly  Just  out  of  high 
school;  and  the  system  of  extrenr.e  isolation. 
In  such  an  environment  the  spirit  of  the 
young  cadet  is  broken  and  his  mind  Is  deeply 
indcctrlnated.  Only  a  few  exceptionally 
strong  characters  withstand  that  process. 

General  MacArthur.  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Academy,  tried  to  modernize  the  InsUtu- 
tlon.  but  was  opposed  and  eliminated  be- 
fore his  4-year  term  was  completed. 

Extension  of  West  Point  influence  would 
menace  long-time  mUltary  seciirlty.  lu  reg- 
Imenuiion  and  arbitrary  subordination  to 
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authority  has  been  deadly  to  alert,  creative 
Inquiry. 

Everyone  remenr.bers  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts of  General  Mitchell  to  get  recognition 
In  the  Army  of  the  significance  of  the  air- 
plane In  war.  I  am  told  by  an  able  and  well- 
informed  physicist  that  rudimentary  radar 
equipment  was  designed,  built,  and  fur- 
nished to  some  of  our  warships  during  the 
First  World  War,  It  was  not  perfect,  and  was 
left  unused.  The  equipment  lay  on  ship- 
board for  about  a  decade,  while  no  one  in 
the  Navy  showed  enough  creative  Imagina- 
tion to  explore  its  enormous  possibilities. 

As  for  the  atomic  bomb,  Alexander  Sachs, 
who  was  directly  effective  In  bringing  the 
project  to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
states  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
were  initially  uninterested  and  for  a  con- 
siderable period  remained  Indifferent,  This 
most  powerful  of  all  military  forces,  there- 
fore, like  so  many  other  concepts  requiring 
ranging  Imagination,  would  have  been  lost 
If  the  West  Point  and  Annapolis  judgments 
had  not  been  overruled  by  an  imaginative 
President,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
civilian  head  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Standards,  Lyman  J.  Brlggs. 

There  Is  reason  to  believe  that  military 
shortsightedness  continued  to  Impede  the 
atomic  bomb  project,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  Its  well-nigh  disastrous  Influence 
on  the  development  of  science  generally. 
Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas,  vice-president  of 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co..  had  charge  of 
a  critical  phase  of  the  project — the  chem- 
istry and  purification  of  plutonlum.  He 
holds  thit  the  Army  failed  utterly  to  see 
the  significance  of  science  to  the  war  effort, 
and  Insisted  on  drafting  science  students 
vitally  needed  to  sustain  our  national 
strength.     Dr.  Thomas  said: 

"The  present  selective-service  policies  may 
have  a  profoundly  adverse  effect  on  the 
atomic  bomb  program,  and  might  even  cost 
the  United  States  its  head  start  in  atomic 
bomb  research  over  other  nations.     •     •     • 

■  Postwar  scientific  research  in  the  United 
States  has  been  set  back  by  at  least  from 
2  to  4  years  by  the  drafting  of  young  natural 
scientists,     •     •     • 

"Already  It  will  take  until  1955  for  the  uni- 
versities of  this  country  to  catch  up  with 
the  need  for  sclentlflcally  trained  young  men 
at  the  rate  at  which  that  need  was  growing 
before  the  war.     •     •     • 

"In  contrast  with  United  States  policy, 
both  Great  Britain  and  Russia  have  been 
careful  to  conserve  their  young  natural  sci- 
entific and  research  talent." 

He  stated  that  20  percent  of  his  research 
staff  now  face  induction.  More  are  classed 
I-A  than  during  the  war!  'It  takes  6  or  7 
years  from  high  school  to  give  a  young  man 
the  necessary  training  for  research  work,  and 
the  moment  he  finishes  this  schooling  in 
college  and  lndustr>-  he  is  'right  lu  the  middle 
of  the  draft.'  The  average  age  of  the  natural 
scientists  working  on  the  atomic  bomb  proj- 
ect at  Santa  Fe  was  around  30  years." 

Senator  La  Follette  wrote  (Congressional 
Record,  November  23.  1945)  ;  "It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  most  of  the  startling  tech- 
nical progress  of  the  past  war  came  from 
cutfcidfe  the  armed  forces.  And  many  a  sci- 
entist and  engineer  will  bitterly  tell  you  that 
his  developments  and  contributions  were 
made  In  spite  of,  not  with  the  help  of.  the 
services.'  Military  strength,  as  Hanson  Bald- 
win has  pointed  out.  Is  not  to  be  confused 
with  peacetime  conscription.  In  this  age  of 
science  and  rapid  technological  change,  the 
spirit  of  active  creative  inquiry  Is  indispen- 
sable to  military  strength;  conscription  is  not. 
Rocket  ship  and  atomic  iximbs  make  It  neces- 
sary that  we  have  as  many  resilient,  imagina- 
tive minds  as  possible  If  we  are  to  avoid 
chaos.  West  Point  strait-Jackets  the  minds 
of  Its  own.  Can  we  expect  that  the  youth 
of  the  Nation  will  escape  the  deadening  im- 


pact of  Its  regimentation  under  a  program 
of  compulsory  military  training  which  it  dom- 
inates? 

In  addition  to  paralyzing  the  Inquiring 
spirit,  this  Prusslanlzatlon  of  youth  also 
threatens  democracy  Itself.  The  lessons  of 
discipline  and  obedience,  which  military  es- 
tablishments preach,  tend  to  suppress  liberal 
tendencies  and  to  -uphold  the  status  quo. 
Universal  compulsory  military  training  spread 
those  lessons  effectively  in  Prussia. 

Training  Manual  2000-25.  published  by  the 
United  States  Army  In  1928  as  an  official 
textbook  on  citizenship  for  the  citizens'  mili- 
tary training  camps,  attacks  labor  legislation 
and  efforts  to  outlaw  war.  Its  definition  of 
democracy  is  illustrative: 

"Democracy.  A  government  of  the  masses. 
Authority  derived  through  mass  meetings  or 
any  other  form  of  direct  expression.  Atti- 
tude toward  property  Is  communistic — ne- 
gating property  rights.  Attitude  toward 
law  is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall 
regulate,  whether  it  be  based  upon  delib- 
eration, or  governed  by  passion,  prejudice, 
and  Impulse,  without  restraint  or  regard  to 
consequences.  Results  in  demagogism,  li- 
cense, agitation,  discontent,  anarchy." 

Following  public  objection,  this  and  some 
other  passages  were  deleted,  but  the  mili- 
taristic, antidemocratic  tradition  which  in- 
spired them  was  not.  It  is  In  the  blood  and 
fiber  of  West  Point.  Significantly,  an  offi- 
cial Army  textbook  has  also  complained  that 
among  "the  defects  in  our  (national)  policy" 
Is  "direction  of  military  operations  by  a 
civilian  Secretary  of  War." 

One  benefit  claimed  for  military  training 
Is  that  It  Improves  health  and  morals.  Un- 
der the  proposed  program  about  a  third  of 
the  men.  those  most  needing  help,  would 
be  rejected  and  not  helped,  A  civilian  pro- 
gram would  aim  to  help  those  most  needing 
help. 

Records  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Surgeons 
General  and  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  indicate  that  in  1939  the  in- 
cidence cf  syphilis  In  the  general  population 
was  5.1  per  1.000,  In  the  Army  29  6,  and  In 
the  Navy  85  9.  As  draftees  were  Inducted 
the  rate  in  the  services  fell,  but  as  they  took 
on  Army  and  Navy  ways  it  rose  again,  the 
rise  being  very  rapid  In  1945. 

In  the  Congressional  Record  for  Novem- 
ber 20,  1945,  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  Navy 
policy  of  operating  a  large  house  of  prostitu- 
tion In  Japan,  with  others  contemplated. 
The  account  describes  men  lined  up  four 
abreast  for  a  block,  supervised  by  military 
police  while  waiting  admission,  with  a  re- 
turn line  waljlng  to  receive  prophylaxis  from 
Navy  medical  men  assigned  to  that  purpose. 
The  military  caste  system  was  protected  by 
reserving  geisha  houses  for  the  officers.  Han- 
son Baldwin  writes,  "No  one  knowing  the 
Army  can  describe  the  standard  of  morals 
and  habits  formed  there  as  uplifting.  Quite 
the  contrary."  The  same,  of  coute-?,  is  at 
least  equally  true  of  the  Navy. 

As  to  the  educational  value  of  conscrip- 
tion, a  letter  on  the  subject  signed  by  Presi- 
dents Conant.  of  Harvard;  Dodds,  of  Prince- 
ton; Day  of  Cornell;  Hutchlns,  of  Chicago; 
Sproul,  of  California  State,  and  seven  others 
reads:  "Military  training  offers  no  real  solu- 
tion to  national  problems  of  education, 
health,  or  responsible  citizenship  in  a  free 
society.  Moreover,  we  do  not  favor  the  con- 
trol of  even  a  years  education  of  young  men 
by  the  Federal  Government."  As  another 
commentator  remarked,  forcing  a  high-school 
boy  Into  military  life  "will  not  taring  de- 
mocracy into  militarism;  it  will  bring  mili- 
tarism Into  civilian  life  and  undermine  de- 
mocracy." 

Why  not  give  voluntary  enlistment  a  fair 
trial?  The  common  soldier  has  been  looked 
on  throughout  history  as  a  sort  of  slave,  to 
be  paid  little  more  than  subsistence.  Treat 
him  as  an  American  citizen  and  pay  him  as 


such,  and  probably  enough  young  men  will 
Join  the  services. 

What  can  be  done?  Pour  things  specifi- 
cally. First  of  all,  we  should  postpone  action 
on  conscription  until  the  subject  has  bc-en 
much  more  fully  investigated.  The  Amer- 
ican CouncU  on  Education,  which  includes 
all  the  major  organizations  in  the  educa- 
tional field,  recommends  that  the  President 
appoint  a  national  commission  of  represent- 
ative leaders  from  Industry,  agriculture,  la- 
bor, the  church,  education,  and  the  Congress 
to  survey  all  aspects  of  the  proposed  training 
program — among  them  its  relationship  to 
other  aspects  of  national  defenf<e.  to  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  to  the  program  of  inter- 
national peace  through  world  organization. 
Second.  When  a  national  policy  is  for- 
mulated and  adopted,  tiien  if  it  should  in- 
clude some  elements  of  military  training,  a 
somewhat  similar  commission  should  have 
over-all  control  of  that  program,  to  insure 
that  such  training  does  not  destroy  the  self- 
directive  freedom  which  is  the  genlxis  of 
America,  and  the  source  of  Its  long-time 
strength.  The  state  Is  only  one  aspect  of 
society.  A  wise  state  will  be  modest  and 
restrained  In  exercising  power  over  Its  sub- 
jects. The  American  concept  of  life  has  In- 
cluded a  high  regard  for  personal  autonomy. 
Any  program,  such  as  peacetime  universal 
compulsory  military  training,  which  would 
require  a  boy  of  17  or  18  to  surrender  his 
life  philosophy  if  he  has  one.  and  make  him- 
self an  uncritical  and  obedient  instrument 
of  imposed  authority  while  being  indoc- 
trinated in  the  philosophy  of  force,  would  l>e 
a  blow  to  freedom. 

Third.  At  present  West  Point  is  an  anti- 
democratic outpost  In  America,  with  plans 
to  capture  America  for  the  spirit  of  blind 
obedience,  arbitrary  power,  and  rigid  caste 
stratification.  It  should  be  reorganized, 
making  it  a  graduate  school,  receiving  men 
of  greater  maturity  and  educational  back- 
ground; and  all  except  the  explicitly  military 
members  of  the  faculty  should  be  drawn 
from  other  educational  Institutions,  where 
the  American  spirit  survives  and  modern 
scholarship  prevails.  West  Point  should  be 
Americanized  before  it  Prussianizes  America. 

Fourth.  America  should  study  most  care- 
fully the  conditions  necessary  for  peace,  and 
not  only  the  conditions  necessary  for  waging 
war. 


Farm  Surpluses — Portion  of  Hearings 
Before  Senate  Committee  on  Afhcul- 
ture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

or  north   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  4  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  portion  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  dealing  with  the  uses 
of  faiTn  surplases  in  the  production  of 
various  industrial  items  such  as  alcohol 
and  rubber.  This  proposed  legislation  is 
designed  to  make  use  of  the  many  alcohol 
and  other  surplus  war  plants  now  situ- 
ated in  many  aieas  of  the  United  States. 

Present  at  this  meeting  held  Friday, 
February  1,  1946  were  Senator  Thom.^s, 
chairman,  and  Senators  Aikin,  Butler. 
HoEY,  Shipstead.  and  Young.    The  pagei 
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re  l)eing  no  objection,  the  matter 

to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

Rkcoro  as  follows: 

tor  Yocuc.  Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  days 

great  surpluses,  every  farmer  In  my 

the  United  States  looked  for  a  solu- 

the  surplus  problem,  as  you  have  out- 

:.  and  thLs  bill,  it  would  seem,  would 

of  that.     In  my  opinion,  we  will 

be  faced,  before  long,  with  large  sur- 

ThU  seems   like  a  most  Intelligent 

to  the  problem  of  surpluses.    Every 

In  my  part  of  the  United  States  is  for 

North  Dakota  legislature  paesed  an 

itlon  6  years  ago  to  go  into  research 

his  line  and  planned  to  build  a  plant, 

It  that  time  the  war  came  alom?  and 

Government   plants   were   built;    we 

for  the  time  being. 

Btmra    And  It  is  a  fact  that  the 

plant  of  this  kind  constructed  by  the 

ment  as  a  war  Instrument  happened 

n  Omaha,  in  my  home  town.     I  have 

Aportunlty   to   see    the   possibilities   of 

ng  such  a  program  as  this  through  as 

■  policy,  as  we  were  forced  to  fall 

dtirtng  the  war. 

Chaoukam    What  did  the  Omaha  plant 

you  know? 

or  BTrn.K«.  Seven  million,  and  It  has 

?rated  by  a  local  company  and  they 

i)d  the  RFC  a  magnificent  sum  In  the 

»  lease.    They  are  operating  now,  and 

leen.  on  a  surplus  of  potatoes  as  well 
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CRASMAir.  Is  It  m  operation  now? 
Sem  tor  Btnrm.  Yes. 
The  Chaieman.  What  are  they  making? 
Sent  tor  Btttlxx.  Alcohol. 

roHicaoN.  I  am  getting  ready  to  make 


CRAiKMAif    What    do    they    make    It 


JoHMSoif.  Cora,    and    possibly    wheat 


Ok  lahoma 


BvTLMM.  I     might     say.     Senator 

that  when  sorghum  grains  go;  to  a 

It  was  found  abundant   in  Texas 

Oklahoma:   this  plant  was  looking  for 

0  jportunltles,  and  when  they  got  In  the 

the  price  advanced  tremendously.    It 

llrect  benefit  to  the  growers  of  your 

ate  area. 

J  DHNsoN.  Whenever  you  have  a  process 

n  consume   100.000  bushels  of  grain 

wbuld  be  a  drtig  on  the  market  every 

loes  not  take  long  before  you  can  step 

spot  markets  and  clear  up  a  sltua- 

a  »ery  short  time.    We  did  it  in  Texas 

In  less  than  2  weeks'  time. 

TouNO.  This  happened  in  our  po- 

Just  a  few  extra  carloads  of  pota- 

the  market. 

]  loaiNsoic.  We  experimented  with  po- 

o  find  out  if  we  could  take  the  starch 

KJtHtoes.    I  think  with  research  work 

plants,  when  they  are  able  to  cper- 

-  or  so.  We  will  be  doing  a  wonderful 

Tnm^MAn    Mr   Johnson.  1  wo!Uld  like 

to  complete  your  statement. 

J  ORNSCN.  Tou  may  be  wondering  why 

€  there  is  an  emergency  in  a  matter 

nature  because  they  are  now  operat- 

are  operaUng  by  sufferance  at  the 

RFC  could  cancel  us  cut  tomorrow 

thought  it  proper  to  sell  the  plants. 

ive  been  advertised.     Tou  will  recall 

Reeolutlon  No.  178  asking  for  a  study 

uses;  that  te  going  on  now. 

<  HAiaxAif    Who  la  making  that  study? 

J3HN90N.  The  Department  ot  Agrlcul- 


Ve 


hive 


<  H.« 


Anu«AW.  I  remember  the  resolution. 
f|)rgot  who  had  the  charge  of  it  now. 
HNsoN.  That  is  the  reason  It  seems 
•o  Imp^Uve  to  get  a  biU  Introduced  aiui 
to  get  Mople  thinking  on  It.  crystallizing 
public  0  jinion  in  tbiii  direction,  and  pointing 


up  some  of  the  things  we  are  talking  about. 
I  know  that  today  the  research  organizations 
ha\e  enough  thlna;s  In  their  bag  of  tricks,  and 
are  developing  those  things  every  day.  that 
require  the  assistance  rendered,  or  would  be 
rendered,  by  this  legislation. 

The  Chairmam.  What  are  the  additional 
needs  for  this  legislation,  you  suggested  in- 
dtistrlal  alcohol,  and  we  have  sugt^ested  mo- 
lasses, indicates  some  of  the  things  that 
micht  be  developed  or  made  available  as  a 
result  cf  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a 
chemi.'t  or  a  technician,  but  when  you  start 
with  the  grain  production,  there  are  so  many 
things,  and  cotton,  celanese — cotton  is  the 
purest  celanese  that  grows,  and  Instead  of 
using  the  cotton  materials  the  farmer  grows — 
I  mean  by  using  some  of  the  cotton  ma- 
tP  e  farmer  grows  Instead  of  the  car- 

ti*  are  in  our  industrial  researcn  piles 

and  converting  those — of  course  that  might 
develop  into  a  competitive  question— but 
celanese  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  prodxKed 
from  cotton — then,  there  Is  rayon,  nylon, 
housing  materials  for  fabricated  houses, 
painu.  plastics— the  field  is  full. 

There  is  a  question  whether  or  not  In 
such  cases  It  would  not  be  good  economy  to 
use  those  crops  that  come  along  year  by  year 
or  take  it  out  of  the  stock  pile  that  nature 
has  built  up  during  the  centuries. 

The  Chaoiman.  At  the  present  time  the 
country  is  short  of  paints,  and  this  committee 
reported  legislation,  which  became  law.  au- 
thorizing subsidies  to  be  paid  to  the  growers 
of  flax.  In  order  that  that  product  might  be 
Increased,  that  linseed  oU  might  be  increased, 
that  paint  might  be  increased.  Now.  1  have* 
information  that  it  Is  possible  to  make  a 
fine  paint  with  soybean  oil. 

Mr.  Johnson  Yes;  snd  sesame  seeds,  and 
other  things,  and  that  is  what  we  are  looking 
to  from  this  bill,  getting  their  uses,  the  uses 
of  these  agricxiltural  commodities  channeled 
Into  the  production  of  these  paints,  and  other 
Industrial  uses. 

The  CHAnMAif.  That  Is  what  I  am  getting 
In  the  record.  You  have  suggested  industrial 
alcohol,  and  molasses,  and  paint,  that  can 
come  from  agricultural  products— are  there 
others? 

Mr  Johnson.  Well,  there  are  lacquers,  and 
all  kinds  of  solvents. 

The  Chairman    What  are  they  used  for? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Solvents  are  used  in  toUet 
articles,  in  food,  in  medicines,  and  many 
things,  and  some  are  Imported.  We  feel  they 
ought  to  be  made  out  of  stirpluses  when  sur- 
pluses are  available. 

The  CHAniMAM.  Have  you  any  further  sug- 
gestions? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chaisman.  If  not.  I  will  call  the  other 
gentleman. 

sTATucnrr  or  ntunc  l.  aaBDnoM 

The  CHAimMAK.  Will  you  please  state  your 
full  name? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Prank  L    Robinson. 

The  Ch.\irman.  Where  do  you  reside 
please? 

Mr.  Roamwiir.  Senator,  i  am  from  Ne- 
braska  

The  Chaoluau  (interrupting).  What  Is 
your  occupation? 

Mr.  Robinsoh.  I  am  a  farmer  at  heart,  and 
have  been  for  close  to  45  years,  also  a  cattle 
raiser. 

The  CHArassAN.  What  do  you  mean  "at 
heart"? 

Mr.  Robinson  I  have  had  to  leave  that 
because  I  got  imued  with  an  Idea  from 
Henry  lord  in  1935  that  if  our  agriculture 
was  to  prosper  we  must  have  the  assistance 
of  Industry  and  chemistry  to  utillxe  our  sur- 
plus, and  1  have  talked  and  worked  on  that 
program,  more  or  leas,  all  of  thcae  years,  at 
the  neglect  of  my  farm  operations. 

The  Chaoman.  Mr.  Robinson,  you  made  a 
tUtemen*.  awhUe  ago.  and  I  will  ask  the  re- 
porter to  lift  out  what  you  said  and  have  It 


go  In  now,  so  we  will  have  It  all;   now  go 
ahead. 

(The  previous  remarks  of  Mr.  Robinson 
are  as  follows: 

(Mr.  Robinson.  We  experimented  with  po- 
tatoes to  find  out  if  we  could  take  the  starch 
out  of  potatoes.  I  think  with  research  work 
in  these  plants  that  we  will  be  able  within  a 
year  or  so  to  do  some  wonderful  things.) 

Mr.  RO-3INSON.  I  really  appreciate  the  work 
that  Cecil  Johnson  has  been  doing  In  pre- 
pj'ing  this  bill,  as  I  h.\ve  been  more  or  less 
associated  with  Cecil  Johnson  for  the  past 
10  years,  and  during  that  time  we  have 
thought  along  the  lines  of  the  necessity  of 
such  a  protrram  sd  he  has  presented  here 
totlay  to  this  committee. 

Incidentally.  I  would  like  to  also  state  that 
bacit  3  or  6  years  ago.  even  less,  when  the 
Triple  A  program  was  in  operation,  with  the 
curtailed  production  in  a  big  way.  that  the 
thoughts  represented  and  presented  by  Mr. 
Johnson  were  thoughts  in  our  minds  years 
ago.  but  we  did  not  get  the  cooperation  for 
the  idea  across  until  that  curtailed  program 
came  along,  which  has  cost  the  Government 
•4.0C0.0C0.000  since  it  has  commenced  to 
break  up.  and  with  the  mechanized  equip- 
ment now  usable  on  the  farms,  and  the  fact 
that  three  men  can  do  the  work  of  Ave  on 
the  farm  and  produce  about  30  percent  more 
farm  production,  we  all  realize  that  we  had 
better  get  ready  for  the  surpluses  before  they 
really  break  upon  us. 

The  Chaouian.  Indicate.  If  you  will,  the 
time  you  can  envision  or  foresee  what  might 
come  about  If  this  bill  becomes  law.  referring 
to  what  Mr.  Johnson  says — tell  us  how  ycu 
make  molasses  out  of  potatoes. 

Mr.  Robinson.  It  Is  a  dextrose  sweetening 
mostly— not  real  molasses.  The  Farm  Crcp 
Production  Association  at  Omaha,  who  are 
operating  this  Industrial  alcohol  plant,  re- 
ceived nn  appropriation  from  the  RFC  of 
about  1480.000  about  a  year  ago  for  the  In- 
stalling of  equipment  to  extract  the  corn 
oil  from  corn  before  the  starch  from  the  corn 
was  used  into  alcohol  process.  Incidentally 
a  bushel  of  corn  contains  about  one-third 
of  a  pound  of  corn  oil. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  make  about 
hAlf  a  pint,  would  that  be  about  half  a  olnt 
of  oil?  •^ 

Mr.  Robinson    Just  about 
The    Chairman.  About    half    a    pint— all 
right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Robinson.  That  oil 

The  Chairman  (Interrupting).  What  Is  the 
color  of  the  oil? 

Mr.  RoBiNsow.  It  Is  Just  about  the  color 
of  Maxola— you  have  seen  Mazola. 

The  Chairman.  I  %m  afraid  I  would  not 
"«^n»»".    What  la  It  used  for? 

Mr.  RoanmoM.  For  salad  dressing,  cooking 
In  restaurants,  cafee.  and  hotels;  hoteU  pre- 
fer it  because  thta  oil  docs  not  smoke,  snd  It 
»■  uaed  In  the  aWng  of  paper  and  cloth,  and 
U  used  in  a  great  many  IndPstries  which  were 
manufaauring  essential  oaterlals  dur;ne 
the  war. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  the  first  product 
taken  out  of  corn;  what  Is  the  itecond? 

Mr.  Robinson.  In  the  manufacture  of  dex- 
trose sirup,  which  U  comparable  to  many 
highly  scvertLied  sirups.  We  extract  a  starch 
from  the  corn  which  is  about  33  pot  nds  to  a 
bushel  of  corn.  We  cook  this  starch,  adding 
a  malt  and  a  mold  bran,  and  we  shake  out  a 
■tarch  snd  prees  the  oil  from  this  starch,  re- 
covering- 30  pounds  of  su-up  from  a  bushel  of 
corn,  believe  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  that  look  I'ke' 

Mr.  RoaiNsoN  That  Is  Just  about  ss  near 
tbecolor  of  genuine  maple  sirtip  as  you  can 
iBMftne  and  about  as  sweet. 

The  Chairman    What  U  It  used  for? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Table  sirup  and  the  iranu- 
facture  of  foods,  snd  xised  In  soft  drinks  like 
the  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi-Cola  and  all  those 
drinks,  and  It  Is  uaed  In  the  manufacture  of 
candy. 

The  CHAttMAM.   Does  It  have  a  trade  namel 
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Mr.  R03INS0N  We  have  not  one  for  It — 
Cecil,  do  you  knew? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  Is  the  same  thing  as 
Karo _ 

The  Chairman.  Karo  sirup? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

The  Chaip.man.  Another  question — does  it 
have  any  other  iiscs...ls  It  used  In  the  manu- 
facture of  certain  medicines? 

Mr.  RoBiNscN.  Yes. 

Senator  Butier.  1  would  like  specially  for 
the  record  to  ?how  that  you  get  36  pounds 
of  sweetening  Ircm  a  bushel  of  corn,  as  a 
substitute  for  si'g^r  out  of  each  bushel  of 
corn,  that  the  United  States  produces  orly 
about  one-third  or;  one-iourth  of  ;ts  rccuire- 
mcnts  from  sugar.! 

The  Chairman.  At  this  point,  for  the  rec- 
ord, state  how  much  sugar  you  can  |j»-oduce 
out  of  a  bushel  of  >fcorn. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I'pm  not  familiar  with  that, 
there  Is  a  pocd  deal  of  corn  sirup  made,  but 
I  don't  know.         j 

The  Chairman.  lis  the  sugar  a  refined  prod- 
%ict  from  the  sirup? 

Mr.  Rocinscn.  No.  the  sugar  Is  made  In  a 
dilferent  way. 

The  CHAIR.MAN.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  might  add  that  the  man- 
ufacture of  this  siriip  might  be  of  Interest  to 
the  cfBclals  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
v.ho  are  disturbed  ever  our  EU^ar  shorts.ge 
and  sweetening  shortage  in  general  and  that 
may  exist  for  a  couple  of  years  yet,  and  we 
thought  It  was  our  duty  to  carry  en  this  re- 
search work,  and  we  thought  we  should  do 
it  In  a  big  r.ny.  and  we  asked  the  RFC  for 
a  grant  cf  8218.000  to  Install  equipment  to 
make  sirup  for  this  tremendous  rhortage  that 
row  exists,  but  they  could  not  see  thtit  way 
clear  to  grant  us  that  sum.  so  we  are  furnish- 
ing our  own  mcnev  to  install  this  equipment, 
and  pay  the  freight  on  it.  and  I  might  say. 
incidentally,  that  some  cf  the  large  presses 
we  are  using  In  the  manufacture  of  sirup 
p.re  furnished  from  other  plants  that  were 
erected  by  the  DPC.  and  I  think  you  will  ep- 
prcciate  that  Is  why  these  properties  shculd 
b:*  in  8ympith?tlc  hands.  If  you  have  had 
the  exoerlence  of  running  the  gantlet  here 
In  Washington  you  will  knew  that  It  is  trying. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  will  say,  if  we  had  not  had 
the  sympathy  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture In  getting  the^e  plants  erected  in  the 
Middle  West  for  the  manufacture  of  indus- 
trial alcohols  I  dcubt  very  much  If  you  would 
have  had  the  Normandy  Invasion  yet  today 
h?cause  70  percent  of  the  synthetic  rubber 
that  was  used  for  cur  mechanized  equipment 
during  the  war  was  made  from  grain  alcohol. 

The  Chairman.  Answer  this  question.  If 
ycu  can.  What  is  the  relative  cost  of  iubl)er 
m:  de  from  alcohol  and  that  made  from 
petroleum? 

Mr.  RoriNSON.  I  think  If  the  facts  were 
taken  into  consideration  of  the  use  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  country  to  con- 
vert any  of  these  Into  butadiene  for  rubber, 
pnd  the  fact  that  the  depreciation  on  the 
synthetic  and  gas  plants  that  produce  the 
synthetic  alcohol  were  also  considered,  and 
that  If  we  were  allowed  to  continue  produc- 
ing a  certain  amount  cf  synthetic  rubber 
from  grain  alcohol,  thereby  allowing  us  to 
continue  the  research  so  neces.sary  In  reduc- 
InR  the  cost  of  alcohol,  we  could  make  syn- 
thetic rubber  from  grain  alcohol,  and  from 
tho!>e  agricultural  products,  as  cheaply  as  any 
other  proceas.  and  as  cheaply  as  we  cotild 
Import  natural  rubber  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, giving  these  natives  a  reasonable  sum 
In  wages — or  perhaps  we  could  do  it 
cheaper. 

We  must  continue  to  operate  these  Gov- 
ernment-owned plants  not  only  to  take  care 
of  the  grain  situation  but  the  sweetpota- 
toes — always  a  critical  situation  in  the 
South — and  waste  forest  material  in  the 
West,  and  excess  spoilage  wheat,  which  you 
alr'ays  have  more  or  less,  whether  It  is  a 
short  or  a  large  crop. 


For  Instance.  Senator  BimER  spoke  about 
grain  sorghums. 

A  year  ago  this  summer  we  had  excessive 
rains  In  D.ikota  and  Minnesota  whereby  the 
wheat  could  not  be  threshed  from  the  shock. 
It  sprouted  and  grew  In  the  shock.  We  heard 
about  that.  We  communicated  with  the 
officials  connected  with  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment located  In  these  States,  and  they 
sent  us  samples  of  this  sprouted  wheat. 
which  was  unfit  for  human  consumption  and 
we  bovght  a  good  many  thousand  bushels  of 
that  kind  cf  wheat,  and.  strange  to  say.  It 
really  produced  more  alcohol  per  bushel  than 
the  good  wheat,  believe  It  or  not. 

Senator  Young.  And,  I  believe,  you  paid 
the  market  price. 

Mr.  RociurcN.  Yes.  before  they  knew  there 
was  any  maik°t  for  it  at  all.  and  by  the  time 
we  had  bought  several  cars  it  went  up  40 
cents  a  bu'^hcl. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  wheat  sprouts 
m  tkes  better  alcohol  than  the  other. 

Mr.  EociNSON.  Maybe  so.  but  we  prefer 
that  it  is  not  sprouted.  That  just  goes  to 
shew  you  hew  useful  plants  of  this  nature 
can  be  to  agriculture,  and  how  necessary  It  is 
that  such  plants  as  we  have  mentioned  be  in 
friendly  hands. 

The  Chairman  Have  you  considered  the 
possibility  of  making  synthetic  motor  fuel? 

Mr.  RoiiN^ON.  I  am  glad  you  mention  that. 
That  Is  ir'  hobby  That  Is  one  of  the  things 
that  I  b9came  Imbued  with  many  years  ago 
when  I  attended  this  conference  called  by 
Henry  Ford.  At  that  time  we  were  selling 
grain  at  10  or  12  cents  a  tushel. 

The  Chaikman.  What  kind? 

Mr.  RoriNSON.  Corn,  oats,  wheat,  and 
barley. 

The  Chairman    Wheat  at  10  cents  a  bushel' 

Mr.  R0BIN.50N.  Yes.  in  my  county. 

The  Chairman.  What  jear  was  that? 

Mr.  Robinson.  About  1932. 

The  Chaipman.  Wheat  sold  In  Enid.  Okla  . 
for  19  cents  a  bushel,  that  was  the  lowest  1 
heard  of. 

Mr.  Robinson.  I  bought  wheat,  corn,  oats, 
and  barley  for  cattle  and  hog  feed  at  10  cents 
a  bushel. 

The  Chairman.  Was  It  good  v  neat? 
''  Mr.    RoBiNscN.  Not   all   of   it    always,^  but 
even   the   good  wheat  was   not   worth   more 
than  25  cents. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  on 
the  record. 

Mr.  Robinson  Yes.  Now.  about  that  time 
I  was  associated  with  seme  people  in  the 
East  who  had  investigated  th^  use  cf  alcohol 
in  motor  fuels,  in  a  great  many  of  the  foreign 
countries,  and  learned  that  the  United 
States  T.'as  practically  the  only  country  in 
the  world  that  did  not  use  alcohol  in  their 
internal  combustion  engines. 

Senator  BtnxER.  Is  thatj;rue  today? 

Mr.  RoBiNbON.  Yes.  so  f  ar|  as  I  know,  it 
Is  true  today    >es    sir  If 

Mr.  Johnson  And  many  ojl  companies  In 
this  country  are  sponsoring  its  use  In  other 
countries. 

Senator  Young.  This  policy  was  followed 
by  Germany  preceding  the  World  War.  and 
was  probably  responsible  for  their  apparent 
prosperity;  they  used  many  of  their  farm 
products  Industrially. 

Mr.  Robinson.  They  perfected  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetic  rubber,  which  was  first 
introduced  by  the  Russian  Government  and 
followed  by  the  research  of  the  Germans  and 
the  Poles  and  strange  as  It  may  seem,  that 
after  the  use  of  synthetic  rubber  in  those 
countries  for  12  years  in  a  big  way,  and  most 
of  that  synthetic  rubber  was  made  from 
grain  and  potatoes,  that  we  should  have  had 
to  go  through  all  of  the  painful  processes 
and  hard  work  of  the  Gillette  committee  to 
build  synthetic  alcohol  plants  that  could 
produce  synthetic  alcohol  from  grain  to  save 
our  Nation  in  this  last  war 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  alcohol  and 
motor  fuels. 


I  have  had  considerable  experience  In  the 
blending  of  alcohol  with  gasoline  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years,  selling  it  to  users  directly  on 
the  farms  In  their  tractors,  trucks,  and  au- 
tomobiles. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  call  the  prod- 
uct? 

Mr.  Robinson.  An  alcohol  blend— ethyl 
alec  hoi.  I  learned  over  a  p?riod  cf  years, 
with  the  actual  u«;e  and  observation  that  al- 
cohol blended  with  gasoline  is  a  most  re- 
markable fuel  and  the  fact  that  we  Vi^ere 
using  our  natural  resources.  In  the  way  of 
petroleum  at  a  very  rapiO  rate,  which  Is  be- 
ccming  more  or  less  recognized  since  the 
war.  that  we  must.  In  the  years  to  come,  and 
now.  commence  to  supplement  our  motor 
fuels  with  alcohol  made  from  starches  and 
grain,  grown  on  the  farm  which  Is  nothing 
but  air  and  water  and  sunshine  and  can  be 
replaced  annually  from  the  soil. 

Is  that  enough  on  that? 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  best  result 
you  got  In  blending  alcohol  with  gasoline? 

Mr  Robinson  The  nicest  blend  I  have  had 
experience  with  is  about  7  percent  of  al- 
cohol tn  68  70  octane  gasoline.  It  makes  a 
m-jst  perfect  fuel 

Th2  Chairman.  How  much  grain  wcu'.d  be 
requirtd  for  a  1 -percent  blend? 

Mr.  Robinson.  On  a  5-percent  blend  it  will 
require— we  are  using  In  this  country  about 
25.000.000.000  gallons  of  gasoline  a  year,  and 
a  5-Dercent  blend  v.'ould  require  about  500.- 
000.000  bushels  of  grain.  I  think  I  have 
those  figures  right;  !f  not,  they  can  b2 
checked  before  we  leave. 

S3nator  Butler.  That  approximates  all  the 
surplus  we  normally  'vould  ave  In  grain, 
dov'^s  it  not? 

Mr.  Robinson.  Yes.  I  think  the  grain  ton- 
nage In  normal  years  Is  about  6,000.000.000 
bushels,  and  if  you  remove  10  or  15  i>ercent 
of  that  from  the  market  you  would  stabilize 
the  market.  I  think  the  history  of  the  mar- 
ket over  a  period  of  years  will  show  that. 

The  Chairman  Could  vou  make  100-octane 
motor  fuel  out  of  alcohol? 

Mr.  R03INS0N.  Yer.  sir.  It  has  an  octane 
rating  of  140. 

S?nator  Young  You  have  not  mentioned 
what  effect  It  would  have  on  unemployment; 
would  it  not  provide  a  vast  amount  of  ad- 
ditional Jobs? 

Mr.  Robinson    Yes. 

Mr.  JoHNroN.  And  espectatly.  If  you  went 
Into  fields  like  sweetpotatoes,  as  Ssnator 
Ellender  told  lis  of  the  program  in  Louisi- 
ana, converting  lands  that  were  devoted  to 
cotton  to  sweetpotatoes  because  they  were 
so  rich  In  starches,  it  would  be  a  natural. 

The  Chairman,  pave  you  any  further  sug- 
gestions? 

Mr.  Robinson  No;  I  think  not.  There 
is  a  great  deal  more  that  can  be  said,  but 
I  think  we  have  covered  the  ground  very 
w?ll. 

Mr  Johnson.  There  are  lots  of  people  with 
a  great  many  Ideas  that  would  like  to  be 
heard  If  and  when  this  bill  comes  up,  some 
very  important  men  like,  for  Instance.  Mr. 
William  Dow.  and  a  number  of  others  that 
see  in  this  a  way  of  tying  their  Industries 
Into  this  other  thing. 

Mr.  Robinson.  This  will  keep  the  farm  go- 
ing, together  with  soil  conservation,  and  wi'l 
balance  up  agriculture.  It  is  a  problem  we 
have  all  been  thinking  on  for  years  and  years, 
and  it  is  very  interesting  and  also  wonderful 
to  note  that  after  many  years  of  curtailed 
production  that  the  best  thinkers  In  ovf 
Government  today,  rs  well  as  in  Industry  and 
agriculture,  sec  the  grrit  possibilities  of  this 
kind  of  an  operation  for  the  balancing  cf 
agriculture. 

Senator  Young.  I  fully  agree.  The  problem 
lem  is  to  get  them  all  to  see  the  postlbilltles. 
Senator  Butler.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all 
appreciated  by  me  and  the  ethers  interested, 
that  we  have  h^  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  record  tcday. 
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lam  sorry  that  a  good  many  members  could 
not  «  here.  1  assure  uur  guettts  that  they 
are  JusUy  engaged  elaevbere — not  kwflng. 
but  want  to  aak  the  chairman  if  he  tblnka 
be  t  as  the  Informailon  now  »o  we  can  get 
the  1  leneflt  of  his  counsel  ar'  ^^  aa 

to  h  jw  to  proceed  with  t^e  u  of 

tbcMiU. 


Veterans  and  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon  uwrence  h.  smith 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN   THE  HOUSF  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Monda-j.  February  4.  1946  ^ 

SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Iind  T  Ifavf  to  extend  rr  '  rrtrarks. 
I  an;  ng  herrwUh  an  article  which 

app'> .1  the  Christian  Century  for 

Jan  lary  30.  1946.  It  is  most  timtly  and 
indi  atps  that  there  is  mi;ch  to  be  done 
If  w '  are  to  win  a  pernaanent  peace.  At 
lea  .  there  must  t>e  a  realistic  approach 
to  present  world  problems: 

THX  VrrKXAN  AlffB  THS  PKACB 

A   familiar    refrain   Is   beginning  to  echo 
thro  igh  ths  cl  he*  aent  American  news- 

leepondents    In    Europe. 
^  are 

.  iia- 
any  durable  peace  on  th.it 
.t.  so  long  as  doubts  persist 
what  the  United  States  U  gouig  to  do. 
A  lit  He  examination  will  show  that  the  re- 
curr^iit  |>hra6e.  "what  the  United  States  la 
to  do. '   really   refers   to   the   probable 


pap«  rs    by 
It    It 

tion.  vt  I 
war-  crn  e 
as  U 


goUii 


ImmC  h  of  Americui  fx-cupatiuu  tu  Germany 


o«aa 
lary 
to    C  I 

wcrl  Bd 


cr  to  the  readi. 
;   ♦*c!ge  Itself  t. .  mi;:- 
:n  Ci'.se  there  are  a 
'       .        ■''    :  •    . .'    "Trts    now,     K-...^ 
cut.     Dc  s    by    American 

*ol31  jrs  for  r:T   "  .--         '.ited 

with   having  ,  ^j 

to     j.merlcas     iu:u:e     ru.e     la     c^uliuental 
affali  s 

retT: 
pr 
V: 
that 


on 


d  3  m 


to    Inr  •  can 

^he    I'  :     I  _._    j;e  s 

will    hardly   stand   up 

It  13  at  least  arguable 

the   current   ruropean   Jitters   owe   as 


a  I 
art' 


mucl    to  R 
4lefln  > 
there 

piar': 
are 

Into 

tcri':;'!'. u-!'.al  x: 
by  m  etlng  tl 
1  3   own 


a.s  to  American  failure  to 
vI-fEst   future   pol;cv      And 


'upe    from    settling 
Nt  vrrtheless.  in- 
be  served 
•-.■•■-■  i  misgiving 

terms.     If    f  future    so 

large  y  depends  on  what  tne  Lnlted  States 
la  go  ng  to  d^.  what  will  Amerlcnn  foreign 
Fo!lc     b?  for  the  next  10  or  'J  ' 

No  certain  answer  to  that    ^  .  can  be 

given  The  U.iiied  States  is  enough  of  a 
demcin-acy  so  that  its  foreign  policy,  at  least 
IB  Mi  major  aspects,  must  conform  to  public 
oplBl  >n.  and  there  can  be  no  assurance  as  to 
What  course  American  public  opinion  will 
•upp<>rt  for  the  next  two  decades.  We  are 
•ure.  howe\-er.  that  there  is  one  factor  of 
trem<  ndous  Importance  which  is  not  being 
•uOclrntly  taken  Into  account  by  most  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  predict  or  Influence 
futur>  American  policy.  That  factor  is  the 
vet  en  n.  Twelve  million  forn:er  servicemen 
I  lake  up  the  most  Influential  rlwncnt 
In  tbii  Nation's  political  life  for  the  ooaitac 
40  ye«  rs.  Asking  what  the  United  Sute*  will 
Europe,  or  anywhere  else,  without  tak- 


ing tte  veterans  into  account  is  like  asking 
wha     .he  future  policy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 


lic Church  Is  going  to  be  without  taking  the 
c "ion  of  the  college  of  cardinals  Into 

b 

Indifference  to  the  part  the 
vi'<: a:.                  .a  to  play  ouiy  grow  out  of 
the  tact  ihttl  so  far  he  has  t>een  slow  about 
getting   Into   ooUtlcal    action.      (Yet    not   so 
^  idy  a  t25. 000  000.000 

L .  ; ~ c  .  .,.i>s  )     With  the  vet- 
erans' organizations    bequeathed   by    former 
wan    con  -•-•     c    for    his    memt>ershlp.    and 
new  org  m   of   thoee   who  wear   the 

service  Into    being    every 

month.  '  rest  has  tteta  largely 

centered  .>jw  uh  t:  e  of  asencle* 

through  re  will  V  power     But 

this  Is  only  a  preiuninar  soon 

pa^  Into  a  period   In    v.......    .... 

Tote  and  the  veteran °s  views  will  t>e 
consideratlo:      •  •       -     '.an.    II  ' 

and    State  e    kow^ 

years  pa  •■  Lc^iuu.  »;     '    i^   :■     -o  ex- 

pected   V.  .icre   are    12.;..^.;  Cv.'G    ■•    .ca    at 

6t.iL;e? 

While  the  war  was  In  procress  It  became 
the  fa&hlou  to  deplore  the  lack  of  pclitic^l 
indoctrination  of  the  men  in  uniform.  It 
was  charged  that  they  were  not  told  what 
It  was  ail  ab:^;it  at  the  time  they  were  fl;ht- 
in« — or  If  efforts  wee  made  to  tell  them, 
thrt.  'iuough   films,    these 

largt  r.     Now    It   U  being 

ch.tigcd  thai  the  f..Uure  to  convince  them 
of  the  rightneas  of  our  present  policy  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  soldier  rlcts.  A  gwa'  op- 
portunity to  send  12.0C0.0O0  citizen.s  back 
into  civilian  life  informed  on  the  issues  of 
1:'  '     ■  '  ■'     ns  has  boeii  lost.     ~" 

^  .it  of  his  term  of  5c: 

a.  ,  ..a;;y  u^.ve  and  uninformed  as  he 
V.  .     :    .  . 

There  is  a  large  me;  sure  cf  truth  In  t.  < 
But  It  Is  not  the  whole  truth.  In  his  seiv.ce 
overseas  the  veteran  has  received  a  politi- 
cal lnd«trlnation  of  a  sort.  Iind  it  has  sunk 
deep.  It  may  not  have  been  the  sort  of  in- 
«!  that    holds    out    hope    for    the 

:  IS  to  Its  actuu.lity  there  can  be 

me  degree,  this  Indoc- 
.•  embedded  more  deeply 
prc/udicco  which  the  veterans  carried  Into 
the  serv.ce.  That  does  not  lessen  Its  Influ- 
ence; It  mcreases  It.  What  are  the  ideas 
which  these  13.0C0.C0O  men  are  brlrtglrg 
home?  Admitting  the  existence  of  excep- 
T  ■•  "  overv;hcln  y  of  the  re- 

t  ervlcemen  it  in  much  this 

fa.'-hioii: 

They  have  a  scorn  for  other  peoples  and 
cotintries  which  they  do  not  twther  to  con- 
eys 1.  Thev  Jt'dge  the  regions  Into  which 
their  service  has  carried  them  by  American 
standards  of  living,  of  workirgmethods  and 
of  social  customs.  In  most  cases  their  con- 
clusions are  far  from  complimentary. 

These  who  have  served  In  occupation  posts 
In  Eurtpe  regard  the  politics  of  that  con- 
tinent as  a  hopeless  me«s.  They  know  little 
about  the  deUUls.  or  atMut  the  nature  cf 
the  contending  forces.  They  know  onlv 
what  confronts  their  eyes,  and  th*y  char,  .  - 
tertze  that  In  the  same  words,  whether  they 
have  l>e€n  st.-.tloned  In  It.i'y  in  Trieste.  In 
Austria,  In  P.ance.  or  In  Germany — "It's  a 
mess." 

They  believe  that  American  Intervention 
In  Europe,  ap&rt  from  political  purposes 
which  they  declare  the^i  have  been  unable  t<j 
fathom,  started  out  to  save  the  bacon  of  our 
allies,  and  d',^  so.  and  now  sir^cs  to  ho!d 
domi  a  militMry  ltd  on  a  boiling  pjt  that 
would  overflow  the  moment  American  forces 
were  removed. 

They  believe  that  American  Intervention 
In  the  Far  Bast,  again  apart  from  purpoees 
which  they  have  been  unable  t<5  fathom, 
gave  the  Japanese  a  licking  they  had  coming 
to  tbem,  and  new  serves  to  prop  up  a  col- 
lapsing colcnlal  Imperialism  and  a  tottering 
central  Chinese  government.  They  some- 
times express  their  suspicions  of  the  mean- 


ing of  American  deploj-ments  In  the  Orient 
vis-a-vis  Russia. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  belief  thnt  mUllona 
ot  MTVlMBcn  are  being  kr-  :  home  to 

doMtnetlilng  that  is  nunc  •  cas  legit- 

imate buaiucas.  Partitioning  Cjcrmauy.  re- 
ducing the  German  diet  to  a  near-sUxvation 
level  and  then  policiug  against  outbreaks, 
holding  Trieste  cr  the  Industxial  areas  of 
Italy  fur  one  poiiiical  group  or  to  prevent 
the  rise  of  .  clearing  the  wa-    ■  «. 

toratlou  of  lonlaJ  empires,   i.   .        .g 

the  interuai  puliUcs  of  Cilna— ail  such 
things  the  serviceman  lumps  under  the 
•ingle  phrase,  "It's  none  of  our  busmess." 

Along  with  this.  It  must  be  recognized. 
tlMf*  |ta«  BO  recognition  that  the  United 
r        -  may  be  contributing  to  the  e 

:iRtional  dlfBcuiUes  by.  for  ■  .c-. 

.1^   as   the   Potsdam   progr.'m    in 
< '  •'  the  plana  to  build  an  Uland  em- 

pire in  the  Pacific. 

An  Engll'hman  or  a  Frenr ------  or  a  Chi- 
nese may  look  at  such  att  t  as  this 
and  call  the  American  vc*'  .  .  .  eil-rightctu!'. 
Bnobnish  Ignorant,  cu'.:  .iiid  a  general 
thr-  ::iternationaI  understanding  and 
coci'  We  will  not  argue  the  point. 
But  that  does  not  alter  the  ftct  thit  be 
must  be  taken  as  he  Is  And  as  he  is.  we 
find  him  thorrufh'.y  indoctrinated  with  the 
•crt  cf  Ideas  we  have  tried  thu-  l  •■> 
summarize  It  is  on  the  bisls  cf  • 
eiice  of  tboec  Ideas  that  be  must  be  c;eaU 
with 

W  'le  hrpe  cf  changing  the  v'.ews  cf 

thp  _  ..m  veteran >  What  Is  the  hop^  cf 
t  ing  him  to  welcome  American  participa- 
i.wu  In  world  cocpe^-ative  artion  to  p.eserve 
the  peace  and  to  bu:ld  toward  a  pow  .fully 
f  nng  world  org;:nlzat:on?     We  t'cubt 

:  that  hor«>  1«  v»-ry  great      Wo  ar    -ure 
:!...•    .1  will  rer  n  uule^j:  thr  vci.-.an 

ra:i   be  made  t.'  .-.  by  the  evderce  cf 

his  own  eyes  and  of  the  eyes  cf  hs  comrades 
who  continue  In  service  overseas,  that  the 
U:  :ted  Nations  Organization  has  be^un  to 
serve  the  ends  of  just'ce  In  Eurcp?  r.rd  the 
spread  of  liberty  In  the  Far  Ea--t  Of  C'  utse. 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stutes  is  as 
re-ponslble  for  seeini;  tliat  the  UNO  dors 
this  as  any  other  gcvemment.  It  is  mere 
responsible  than  anv  gnvc.-nment  except 
th>i3e  of  Great  Brlt.Tin  and  Russia.  If  the 
American  Government  hop»  to  pcn-uadc  ihe 
American  veteran  that  Its  Internatici.:! 
cnTir;i:Tn-eT>ts  through  the  UNO  or  thrcu.'h 
othtr  a:;rof meats,  are  really  serving  pc.ice. 
Justice,  and  freedom,  it  will  have  to  act  fest. 

There  is  one  phrase  which  any  listener  will 
hear  often  on  th?  lips  of  these  men  viho  have 
•erred  in  the  European  and  Asiatic  theaters: 
"The  whole  thuiq  makes  no  sense."  V.'hin 
one  faces  the  question  as  to  A.  •  t 

In  future  International  relation-  e 

rl  rr^se  to  rentember  The  veteran  cioesn  t 
'  ■  '-:  about  "inflationism"  or  "imperialism"  cr 
or  any  of  the  other  slcf;an  terms 
the  editorial  columns  But  he  talks 
in  the  terms  of  the  frustration  of  tha.  recur- 
ring Judgment:  "The  whole  thing  n  '  i 
sense "  Wo  were  suckers.  Our  .  s 
whom  we  burled,  when  we  could  fiiid  tiitir 
bodies,  were  suckers.  The  Amcricrn  p-rple 
who  sent  us  Into  this  war  were  suckers  It 
meant  nothinf- -nothing  beyond  giving  two 
or  three  guys  the  beatlrg  they  asked  for. 
Worse  than  that.  It  will  mean  nothing  Its 
coming  out  In  a  worse  mess  than  ever. 
("Mess"  Is  another  keyword  among  the  vct- 
erana  )  So  what  is  thsre  to  do  but  for  us  to 
go  cut  to  get  curs  and  to  forget  the  fancy 
word*  atiout  world  cooperation  and  all  the 
rest?    That  is  pap  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Thus  speaks,  and  thinks,  the  veteran. 
There  are,  we  repeat,  12.000  000  of  him.  Can 
anything  be  done  to  change  him?  Is  any- 
thing being  done?  No  amount  of  lecturing 
Will  have  any  effect.  From  now  on  lie  Is 
resolved    to    believe    in   only    what    he   sees. 
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What  is  he  going  to  see?  That's  the  question 
for  those  to  answer  who  are  worrying  about 
America's  future  participation  in  interna- 
tional affairs. 


Oscar  Youngdahl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  it 
was  not  with  ."surprise,  it  was  with  pro- 
found sorrow,  that  many  of  his  friends  in 
this  Chamber  learned  today  of  the  death 
of  cur  former  colleague,  O.-^car  Young- 
dahl,  which  cccurred  yesterday  morning 
in  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

Mr.  Youngdahl  came  from  a  fine  and 
distinguished  family  of  that  great  State 
in  the  Northwest.  One  of  his  brothers  is 
an  eminent  clergyman;  another  is  a  re- 
nowned jurist,  serving  today  as  a  justice 
CI  the  Supreme  Court  of  Minnesota;  and 
still  another  brother  is  a  famous  pro- 
fes.sor  at  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  my  own  State. 

Oscar  Younpdahl  was  born  in  Minne- 
apolis, attended  the  grade  and  high 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Hamline  University  in  St.  Paul, 
and  received  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Later  he  re- 
ceived his  bachelor  of  laws  degree  from 
the  Minnesota  College  of  Law.  and  after 
serving  in  the  Navy  during  World  War 
I,  as  his  elder  son  did  in  World  War  II. 
he  practiced  law  in  Minneapolis  and 
served  as  department  commander  of  the 
American  Legion. 

In  1936  Mr.  Jfoungdahl  was  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  attorney  general 
of  Minnesota  but.  like  most  Republicans 
in  that  year,  was  defeated.  However,  he 
made  many  friends  and  2  years  later  was 
elected  to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
and  was  reelected  to  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress. 

During  the  i  years— 1938  to  1942— that 
Mr.  Youngdahl  served  in  this  body  he 
made  many  warm  personal  friend.^.  He 
was  generous  to  a  fault  and  loyal  to  the 
core.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well 
and  often  visited  his  office  will  never  for- 
get the  delicious  smorgisbord,  and  the 
genuine  pleasure  we  derived  in  listening 
to  Oscar's  almo.st  inexhaustible  fund  of 
Scandinavian  stories.  He  understood 
and  loved  his  people  and  could  make  even 
a  stianger  understand  and  appreciate 
them. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  speak  for  Mr. 
Youngdahl  in  Minneapolis  during  one 
of  his  campaigns  and  on  other  occasions 
I  traveled  with  him  through  northern 
Minnesota.  I  have  been  a  guest  in  his 
Christian  home  and  I  know  the  devotion 
which  each  member  of  his  family  has  for 
the  others.  He  leaves  a  charming  wife, 
two  fine,  stalwart  sons,  and  two  sweet, 
lovely  daughters,  with  many  relatives 
and  friends  to  mourn  his  passing. 

How  vividly  I  recall  many  evenings  I 
have  spent  with  him  in  his  oflBce  when 
he  expressed  the  regret  in  being  sepa- 


rated from  hi.s  family,  and  his  keen  de- 
sire to  return  to  them  in  Minnesota 
when  he  was  forced  to  spend  so  much 
time  m  Washington. 

Oscar  Yoimgdahl  had  strong  convic- 
tions and  stubbornly  fought  for  them. 
He  was  afraid  of  no  man.  We  all  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  he  served  not  only 
his  own  constituency  in  Minnesota,  but 
all  the  people  of  his  State  and  the  Na- 
tion, faithfully  and  well.  Most  of  all  we 
remember  the  hours  of  enjoyable  fellow- 
ship spent  With  him,  and  shall  always 
cherish  the  memory  o'.  this  true  friend. 


Microscope  on  Moscow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE? 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
the  third  and  fourth  installments  of  a 
penetrating  analysis  of  the  situation  in 
Russia,  particularly  with  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe.  The  author.  Dr.  C.  Sverre 
Norborg,  is  a  careful  student  and  observer 
who  has  recently  returned  from  a  year  of 
work  with  UNRRA  in  northern  Europe: 

(From  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of  Jan- 
uary 30.  1946) 

Microscope  on  Moscow — 5.000.000  Trckjps, 
Millions  of  Displaced  Persons  Worrt 
Russ 

(By  C.  Sverre  Norborg) 

Article  132  of  the  new  Soviet  Russian  Con- 
stitution proclaims  military  service  to  be 
"an  honorable  obligation  of  citizens  of  the 
U.  8.  S.  R."  The  Red  Army  was  originally 
organized  by  Leon  Trotsky  as  the  arm  and 
shield  of  the  Communist  revolution  and  the 
Communist  Party.  By  now,  it  has  become 
the  vast  citizens*  army  of  a  self-conscious 
Russian  Empire. 

By  its  massive  and  historic  victories  over 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Nazi  military  machine, 
the  Red  Army  serves  as  the  cornerstone  of 
Russian   foreign  policy  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

At  the  same  time  this  Red  military  ma- 
chine is  posing  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
fateful  prcblenns  ever  tackled  by  the  rulers 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Wherever  one  goes  In  postwar  Europe,  one 
finds  our  American  soldiers  have  only  one 
longing:  to  get  home  to  the  United  States. 
Reports  from  all  Russian-occupied  areas  indi- 
cate that  nowhere  is  the  Red  soldier  showing 
any  such  delighted  eagerness  about  his  pend- 
ing repatriation  and  demobilization. 

A  Red  Army  captain  In  Warsaw  sent  his 
fifth  vodka  down  a  wet  throat,  exclaiming: 

"I  love  this  army  life.  It  is  a  man's  para- 
dise. It  makes  me  forget  the  drabness  of 
Omsk.  This  is  the  best  form  of  collective 
living  I've   ever  seen" 

Hundreds  i  '  thousands  cf  Red  soldiers  will 
not  get  home  for  months  or  maybe  years. 
After  demobilization  their  work  will  be 
needed  .n  other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Empire. 

Thousands  of  Red  soldiers  have  deserted 
since  VE-day.  Their  violence  and  banditry 
are  bringing  stinging  discredit  to  the  Red 
Army  from  the  Vistula  to  Sofia  and  Bucha- 
rest. 

Admittedly  discipline  la  not  an  easy  thing 
In  any  army  of  occupation.  But  the  Red 
Army  battalion  commanders  are  today  strug- 
gling with  morale  problems  created  by  the 
Russian  propaganda  system  ItseU. 


First.  Russian  commanders  are  attempting 
to  neutralize  the  giga  itlc  hero-worship  by 
which  Moscow,  during  the  war,  entreated 
each  and  every  Red  soldier  to  feel  like  • 
superman. 

In  a  coUectlvlst  state  It  Is  obviously  dan- 
gerous to  Instill  any  excessive  Individual 
pride  Into  citizen  soldiers,  since  heroes  are 
not  readily  reconverted  to  the  gray  obedi- 
ence cf  ihe  orders  of  state  supervisors  cf  col- 
lective farms,  factories,  or  labor  gang;. 

No  one  could  envy  the  former  security 
police  chief.  Laurentl  Berla.  his  Job  of  neu- 
tralizing and  controlling  the  proud  spirits 
of  5.CO0.0M  to  6.000.000  Red  Army  heroes. 

Bena  relinquished  his  police  post  last  week 
and  was  succeeded  by  Col  Gen.  Sergei  N  ko- 
laevlch  Kruglev,  who  stands  6  feet  2  inches 
and  weighs  245  pouncJs. 

HE  LOOKS  LIKE  A   POLICEMAN   AND   IS  ONE 

Kruglev  bossed  the  police  detail  that 
guarded  Stalin  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam,  and 
Molotov  at  San  Francisco  and  London. 

At  Potsdam  he  so  impressed  President  Tru- 
man that  the  President  gave  him  an  auto- 
graphed photo  and  decorated  him  with  the 
Legion  of  Merit. 

No  one  except  Stalin  seemed  to  know 
what  the  change  in  police  chiefs  means.  It 
was  generally  accepted,  however,  the  move 
was  to  give  Berla  a  freer  hand  In  keeping 
returning  Russian  soldiers  down  on  the  farm. 

Moscow  reports  previously  have  told  of  In- 
tens?  disagreements  between  Berla  and  A.  A. 
Zhdanov.  Stalin  adviser  on  the  enforcement 
of  strict  security  policies  against  the  Red 
Army  personnel. 

Zhdanov  Is  advocating  comparative  leni- 
ency in  the  treatment  of  soldiers'  Individu- 
alism. In  his  fight  he  has  the  support  rf 
Marshal  Zhukov,  his  friend  and  collaborator 
from  the  heroic  days  of  the  Leningrad  siege. 

On  the  outcome,  the  future  balance  be- 
tween a  strict  control  and  a  growing  democ- 
racy In  Russia  may  depend. 

According  to  best  available  estimates.  ■ 
2.200.000  Red  soldiers  remain  outside  the 
Soviet  Union.  Unforeseeable  developments 
may  .peed  up  Red  Army  repatriation,  but 
this  will  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon 
whether  the  Politburo  decides  that  the  Red 
soldiers  have  seen  enough  of  the  outside 
world. 

There  Is  r.  growing  feeling  In  Moscow  circles 
that  Russian  eyes  have  seen  too  much 
already. 

They  have  burned  with  flaming  hate  beside 
the  ruins  of  what  used  to  be  the  cities,  fac- 
tories, and  farms  of  Hitler's  new  Order. 
Looted  and  denuded,  East  Prussia,  home  cf 
the  Junkers,  has  now  felt  the  to'al  revenge 
of  the  Russlanb  for  Ukraine  and  White  Rus- 
sia. And  1.200.000  cattle  were  driven  through 
Poland  last  summer  on  the  way  to  Russia. 

But  Russian  eyes  have  also  beheld  the 
dignity  of  progressive  Prague,  the  charred 
beauty  of  Vienna,  the  ruins  of  lush  Budapest. 
They  have  stared  with  unbelieving  admira- 
tion at  the  magnificent  workers'  apartment 
buildings  in  Copenhagen.  Eighty-two  thou- 
sand pondering  Russians  have  gone  home 
from  the  valleys  and  cities  of  resistance 
Norway. 

Thus  Russian  solders  and  refugees  are  re- 
turning home  with  a  varied  and  disturbing 
treasure  of  lmpres.sionB  with  which  to  com- 
pare things  and  ways  at  home. 

Moscow  Is  prepared  to  reeducate  her  re- 
turning children. 

Comparatively  the  easiest  group  for  the 
Russian  secret  police  to  handle  and  control 
will  be  the  multinational  world  of  deportees 
and  prisoners.  These  have  been  streaming 
Into  Soviet  Union  for  more  than  a  year  now: 
200.000  Estonians,  250.000  Latvians,  280.000 
Lithuanians,  100,000  Rulhenians,  1«),000  po- 
litically suspect  Poles. 

In  this  group  the  German  slave  laborers 
also  belong.  'Their  total  number  has  been 
estimated  variously  at  1,800,000  to  8.0004)00. 

There  Is  nothing  uncertain  about  the  fate 
which  awalU  these  3,000,000  to  5.000.000  new 
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InhjkblUnts  of  Arctic  Russia,  the  Ukraine, 
arci  eastern  Siberia. 

Ir  1M4  a.  MalenkoT,  who  at  bOM  of  Soviet 
hn  ry  induatnes.  u  apmurheadlng  the  vast 
exp  ins  ion  of  Induatrlalization.  niKgested 
tlu  :  th€B«  millions  of  "imported  labor"  be 
■enme<t  for  Industrial  skilled  workers,  tech- 
nlci  tns.  and  acientlflcally  trained  personnel. 

H  IB  BiJgi^cstlon  was  aupported  by  Y.  N.  Voz- 
DMi  ensky.  youni;  genius  of  USSR  state  plan- 
nln  ;.  But  under  pressure  from  the  leaders 
of  t  le  Soviet  labor  reserve  schools  the  screen- 
tnc  plan  was  abandoned,  reportedly  to  the 
gTM  t  aataafactlon  of  the  NVKD  commissariat, 
whl  "h  runs  great  project."*  and  factories  of  its 
owr  by  Flave  labor  In  Kazakh.  Tadjik,  and 
Kin  his  Rppubllcs 

V  1th  the  Imminent  return  of  Red  Army 
sold  lers  and  Russian  prisoners  of  warShcher- 
bak  )v.  Soviet  propaganda  chief,  and  Bena 
arm  ed  there  was  no  reason  to  multiply  "ob- 
s'  riist     cells'     and     "unrest     centers" 

t.  ...)ut  the  country. 


P> 
and 


•^■i  HvMnaUsin"  promise  to  keep  Russia  s 
9X  ).0C0  secret  agenU  busy  enough  during 
the  next  decade. 

T  ruly  staggering  problems  confront   Rus- 
la'    csntraliaed  government  today  in  the  po- 
lltli  al  contrr)l  of  the  Red  Army  soldiers  and 
BtM  Bias  millions  of  slave  laborers. 

C  Q  f  he  other  hand,  an  immeasurably  grent- 
•r  t  tsk  lies  in  the  rebuilding  and  reconstriK- 
tioi  of  the  Pusslan  system  of  state  socialism. 
T  It  economic  life  of  Russia  has  been  devas- 
tate by  a  ruthless  enemy  Its  huge  man- 
T  has  for  years  been  squeezed  by  the 
greatest  burden  of  war  which  any  great  power 
faced 

»  Americans  cannot  even  begin  to  under- 
star  d  what  desclatiun  and  suffering  hide  in 
**"   fact   that  cities,   farms,   and   homes   of 
J.OOO  Russians  were  In  the  grip  of  Hitlers 


the 
M,0 


arm  e*  and  his  subhuman  Gestapo  torturers. 
nj  is  only  too  bad  that  Uoscow  never  resl- 
what  dla— rrtet  It  dkl  to  its  own  cause  by 
ling  Allied  Bvwapapermen  from  giving  a 
full  report  on  the  he rolam  and  the  nightmares 
of  t  le  eastern  front. 

T  ►  toMl  Um  VDMMli  of  this  war  In  the 
■ovH  Milon  wlM.  mtfer  the  best  clrcum- 
stai|c««.  take  many  years. 

'"    ''   f!!*^   tragedy  had  occurred: 

•  WK^ftalnty  ha«  prevented  Rus> 

I.,  i  .r  irum  maklni  an  •fltctive  decision 

n  early,  IMi|V»t«tf  pvafnai  of  national 

and  recxmstruetton. 


IBM 

tta 
on  I 


I 


!■« 


■ecu  I 


War 
A 

frtMn 
way 


other 

RUMll 


itical    nonconformity.    Increased   crime, 
the  war-created  threat   of  a  spreading 


the  llmneapolls  fllsr-Journal  of  Jan- 
Uiiry  ai,  liH*\ 

om  Moacow— RDM  KscnnmatoM 
^WLrra    sa    Tmbks    oseors    gox    ■owv 
Pqwvi 

(By  C.  Sverre  Norborg) 

n   and  rec.  are  not 

^  .-.  *"h   too  .ency   In 

Britain  or  America     But  Russia's  task 

•**«^  atafgenng  dimensions  that  deci- 

oo  reconstruction  cannot   be  delayed 

If  IMssla  wanu  political  tranquillity  and 

'  progress. 

ua  eaamina  sooia  of  the  causes   r  r 

it  delay  In  rabvlldlnc  the  cities,  plai.fs. 

ranna  of  a  desolated,  war-torn  country 

''COW  likes  to  mystify  the  world.     And 

naliooe  have  been  too  willing  to  ac- 

"^te    Soviet    party    leaders    at     this 

and  Irrational  game. 

Is  no  mystery.     At  least.  It  Is  con- 

itly  becKimlng  leas  a  mystery  than  It  was 

»    Russia    became    our    ally    in    Wcn-ld 

ilgh  Kuropaan  diplomat,  recently  come 
Moscow.  MgrtntBad  the  Bttuation  this 


oihe' 

comjoodate 
ham  Jul 
Riiaia 


•T^e  war  has  changed  the  Soviet  Union 

bit   as  much  ss  It  has  changed   any 

nation.     It  has  not.  however,  changed 

in     psycholofy,     which    still    remaliM 

Asiatic  than  western.     What  we  might 


call  a  feeling  of  Inferiority  Is  to  the  Russians 
the  most  realistic  and  rational  procedure  in 
the  world.  There  is  an  almost  cosmic  lone- 
liness in  a  Russian's  soul  when  he  meets 
strange  people  who  speak  strange  languages 
and  express  strange  Ideas  about  government 
and  international  cooperation." 

Working  closely  with  Russians,  meeting 
many  more  of  them  casually.  I  have  become 
convinced  that  unless  western  minds  show 
a  lot  of  Imagination  we  will  never  be  able 
to  meet  Russia  as  the  world's  second  great- 
est nation  must  be  met. 

Without  true  understanding,  without  abil- 
ity to  take  an  objective  look  at  our  own  self- 
righteous  western  dogmutl&m,  we  may  be  led 
catastrorhlcally  clcss  to  an  international 
policy  which  the  late  Lloyd  George  called 
•  "muddle,  bungle,  and  blunder." 

One  of  the  deceptive  ideas  vhlch  has  taken 
hold  of  western  miiid^  Is  the  impression  that 
there  Is  always  celestial  agreement  and  ab- 
solute unity  in  Moscow.  The  known  facts 
do  not  bear  this  out  Moscow  is  human,  and 
-*here  human  beings  are,  there  are  disagree- 
ments, prejudices.  Jealousies,  fights,  dissen- 
.slons,  and  compromises. 

One  of  the  fundamental  psychological  les- 
sons which  our  alliance  with  Russia  during 
the  war  should  have  brough*  home  to  us 
^  -v    tiiat    Russian 

:als,  soldiers,  se- 
cret police,  or  the  millions  of  Russians  driven 
by  evil  Nazis  Into  slave-labor  camps  In  Eu- 
rope are  perfectly  understandable  samples  of 
the  human  race. 

Their  emotions  are  deeper,  their  interrul 
sense  of  belonging  to  one  another  is  keener 
and  more  primitive  than  ours.  Their  sui>pl- 
clons  are  more  easily  aroused. 

Russians  do  dtsairree,  and  disagreement  Is 
well  known  even  in  the  Russian  supercabi- 
iiet,  the  Politburo. 

In  fact,  it  is  exactly  there,  on  the  highest 
level  of  Soviet  authority,  that  violent  and 
fateful  disagreements  have  appeared  during 
the  months  since  VE-day, 

Tl.e  full  story  of  the  clash  In  high  Moscow 
<lrfles  prcbably  ne\er  will  be  recorded  In  his- 
tory. Vic  do  know,  however,  that  since  the 
Han  Francisco  meeting  three  schools  of 
1  bought  have  come  Into  deep  conflict  In  Mos- 
row.  The  world  may  soon  learn  which  of 
the«e  group*  la  winning  the  argument  sbout 
fcffign  policy  within  the  Moscow  Govrni* 
ment. 
We  must  not  mske  the  mistake  of  putttnjf 
,  this  dUagrsement  down  In  our  mer- 
Nv»k  nn  IX  rtft  In  M'~"rnw  The  tiu  .  e 
'  '  n  has  united  the 

1  1  -  imdrr  Btaim  the 

great,  to  a  degree  which  the  two  earlier  Rus- 
ilans.  Peter  the  Great  sni  Catherine  the 
Great,  never  could  have  conceived. 

A  day  in  any  camp  for  Russian  prlBoners  of 
war  In  Europe  convinced  an  observer  that, 
fearful  though  some  of  these  prisoners  might 
be  sbcut  their  Individual  fate  all  of  them 
were  Russians— Intensely  proud  Russians. 

I  will  never  forget  my  Impressive  first 
meeting  with  the  new  Russia  In  the  excellent 
Danish  camp  for  Russian  prisoners  of  war  at 
THegerspna. 

"^  they  were — Mongolians.  Tartars, 
t  as.  White  Ru.'<:lnn5.  Gcnrtrlans,  an 
empire  of  many  nat;  cs— and 

yet  united  into  a  In..  „  ;. .....;y  of  na- 
tional consciousness  and  language. 

Their  methods  are  not  ours.  Their  polit- 
ical Ideals  we  reject.  But  no  one  could  es- 
cape the  imprcssiveness  of  thl  new  people, 
nor  fall  to  sense  the  power  of  the  crcr.r 
mother  Russia  to  which  they  were  g  . 
after  the  long.  Inhuman,  bitter  years  ..  ^....^ 
and  slavery. 

Whatever  line  the  Soviet  Union  rulers. 
therefore,  finally  decide  upon  In  question  of 
International  policy,  one  can  be  sure  the  de- 
cision will  be  guided  again  by  MclotoVs 
famous  dictum  of  1939:  "It  is  our  duty  to 
think  of  the  interests  of  the  Uuiou  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics." 


If  this  most  fundamental  fact  of  Russian 
national  policy  Is  clearly  understood  and  ac- 
cepted, we  will  have  the  necessary  back- 
ground for  correct  appreciation  of  the  pres- 
ent struggle  In  Moscow  circles  between  three 
dominating  schools  of  national  Russian 
thinking  on  the  International  futiue. 

These  schools  are: 

1.  Scclallst   isolationism. 

2.  Communist  imperialism. 

3.  Russian  internationalism. 

From  1918  to  1939  Russian  foreign  policy 
was  characterized  by  a  strange  duality. 

In  the  main.  Soviet  leaders  kept  fanatically 
aloof  from  the  affairs  of  power  politics.  On 
the  other  hand.  Russia  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  through  the  Comintern  in 
an  attempt  to  Instt^ate  proletarian  revolu- 
tions in  other  countries. 

The  official  aloofness  and  the  persistent 
conspiracy  were  both  employed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Moscow  foreign  office. 

Habits  die  slowly— especially  when  they  ex- 
press a  logical  pattern  of  consclotis  purpose. 

Russian  aloofness  Is  the  mechanism  by 
which  Soviet  leaders  today  express  resent- 
ment of  foreign  criticism  and  rejection  of 
foreign  Interference. 

And  fear,  nourished  by  suspicion  and  vio- 
lent consciousness  of  Independence,  has  made 
Russian  foreign  policy  uniquely  difficult  to 
grasp. 

ParRdoxIcally.  the  Russians  do  not  like  to 
be  misunderstood,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
seem  to  hope  that  they  will  not  be  com- 
pletely understood.  ThU  inner  contradiction 
is  the  heart  of  Russian  Isolationism. 


Long  Beach  City  Councilman,  City  Attor- 
ney.   Harbor   Board   Come   To   Attend 

Senate   Hearingi    on    Tideland   Bill 

Newspaper  Editorial  From  Long  Beach 
States  City  Interest  at  $50,000,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cAuro«Nt4 

IN  THE  HOUHE  Of  nErRESENTATlVX'l 

Thuradav.  January  31.  1946 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speakf-r.  thl.s  House 
p«s.<<c(l  thf  Sumner  reclution  renting 
to  tldelands  of  all  the  States  by  a  vnte 
of  108  to  11.  I  voted  for  the  resolutlcn; 
I  spcke  for  It  and  was  an  author  of  cne 
of  the  bills  before  the  Judiciary  Co:n- 
mittceAt  Its  hearings.  The  Senate 
Cornpinee  ha.s  announced  hearings  on 
thf^^amo  subject  to  begin  February  5 

The  great  and  signiHcant  pubhc  in- 
terest In  this  subject  a.s  a  matter  afftit- 
Ing  the  entire  public  fiscal  policy  and 
program  of  Long  Beach  City— both  p:ist 
and  future— Is  clearly  stated  by  the  e-!i- 
torlal  of  the  Long  Beach  Prcs-T 

of  Thursday.  January  10,  1946,  I 

Include  In  my  remarks. 

Long  Beach,  Cahf..  is  rr 

city  and  l.s  the  largest  in    .     r.  . a 

Congressional  DLnrict  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  in  thi.s  Congress. 
Every  person,  and  every  piece  of  prop- 
erty, is  Interested  in  this  matter.  If  any 
oil  company  is  also  interested— the  pre  at 
public  concern  and  Interest  is  paramount 
and  the  interest  which  concerns  me. 

This  editorial  states  clearly  the  emer- 
gency as  It  affects  my  home  city: 


■^ 
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THIS  crrv  s  on.  fight 

Long  Beach  city  councilmen  have  voteo 
themselves  authority  to  go  to  Washington 
and  supfKjrt  pending  legislation  to  surren- 
der any  Federal  claim  to  oil  In  submerged 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  this  munici- 
pality. Harbor  commission,  city  attorney, 
city  manager,  port  manager,  and  city  clerk 
will  go,  as  they  should,  for  this  Is  an  emer- 
gency. 

Whoever  has  an  interest  in  Long  Beach, 
and  is  In  a  position  to  exercise  any  influence 
in  support  of  this  city's  oil  rights,  is  urged 
to  use  the  Influence  while  there  still  is  time 
to  accomplish  something. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
a  bill  to  quiet  title  to  oil-bearing  tldelands 
and  submerged  lands,  thus  upholding  State 
nnd  municipal  ownership  of  coastal  lands  and 
their  mineral  contents  which  was  un- 
challenged for  100  years,  until  Secretary 
Ickes,  former  Attorney  General  Biddie  and 
others  at  Washington  having  their  slant  on 
questions  of  government  and  law.  advanced 
the  theory  that  the  oil  belonged  to  the 
Nation. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
carrying  cut  the  policy  of  the  national  ad- 
ministration, has  filed  a  suit  In  the  Supreme 
Court  to  contest  the  submerged  land  rights 
of  the  States  and  their  subdivisions. 

Unless  the  Senate  passes  the  quitclaim  bill 
already  approved  by  the  House,  California 
and  all  cities,  including  Long  Beach,  to  which 
the  State  granted  tldelands  and  submerged 
lands  within  their  borders,  will  be  pitted 
against  all  the  legal  powers  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  the  pending  litigation. 
Although  precedents  of  a  century  uphold  the 
coastal  land  rights  of  States  and  cities.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the  uncertainties 
of  any  legal  battle  with  the  National  Govern- 
ment. 

It  would  be  equally  foolish  to  overlook  any- 
thing which  can  be  done  to  strengthen  the 
case  of  California  and  Long  Bsach  at  the 
hearing  on  quitclaim  legislation  before  the 
Senate  committee,  beginning  February  5. 

The  State  legislature  has  before  It  a  bill 
appropriating  IISO.OOO  to  flnunce  the  battle 
against  the  FedersI  Government's  claim  to 
the  constat  oil. 

Lonu  Beach,  with  Un  tipwnrd  of  lAO.OOO,- 
000  In  oil  dep<iSttB  at  stake,  1«  the  principal 
interested  party.  All  of  its  plans  for  harbor 
development  and  related  public  improve> 
ments,  upon  which  Its  future  growth  and 
pros{Mrlty  largely  depend,  are  involved.  No 
effort,  no  reasonable  outlay,  should  be  spared 
to  safeguard  Its  Interests. 


Effect  of  Wages,  Prices,  and  Inflation  on 
Income-Tax  Collectioni 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  DOUGHTON 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  DOUGHTON  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letters: 

Stati  or  NosTH  Carolina, 

Department  or  Rcveniti. 

Raleigh,  January  28,  1946. 
Hon.  O.  Max  Oardnkr, 

Shelby.  N.  C. 
Dear  Governor:  Because  of. your  familiarity 
with  conditions  in  the  textile  industry,  I  pm 
writing  to  request  your  help.  As  you  know, 
we  are  always  Interested  In  getting  the  views 
of  well-informed  people  as  to  what  we  may 


expect   in   the   State   in   income-tax   collec- 
tions. 

We  now  see  In  the  papers  much  discussion 
of  wages,  prices,  and  inflation.  I  want  to 
know,  in  your  opinion,  what  effect  these  fac- 
tors may  have  on  our  Income-tax  collections 
that  win  be  based  on  the  calendar  year  1946 
and  which  will,  of  course,  be  payable  In  1947. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 

Edwin  Gill. 
Commissioner. 

Shelby,  N.  C,  January  30,  1946. 
Hon    Edwin  Gill, 

Commis  ioner  of  Revenue, 

Raleigh.  N.  C. 

My  Dear  Edwin:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
the  28th  requesting  my  opinion  on  wages, 
prices  and  Inflation  and  what  effect.  If  any, 
these  factors  may  have  on  State  Income  tax 
collections  for  the  calendar  year  1946,  I 
am  pleased  to  give  you  my  hurried  opinion. 

This  wage  price  controversy  Is  a  struggle 
between  conflicting  economic  philosophies 
that  are  as  old  as  the  human  race.  It  seems 
that  one  view  may  be  said  to  be  represented 
by  Anderson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  other  view  by  Bowles,  of  OPA.  My  own 
view  lies  somewhat  moderately  between  the 
two  This  struggle  has  taken  on  the  form  of 
a  crusade  and  you  know  a  crusader  makes  a 
fetish  out  of  a  cause  and  Is  prone  to  forget 
that  what  is  good  for  the  country  is  likewise 
good  for  the  consumer  and  that,  after  all, 
we  are  all  consumers. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board  on  War 
Mobilizatioi.  and  Reconversion  under  Byrnes, 
Vinson  and  Snyder,  I  have  favored  piice  con- 
trol, rationing  and  rent  control.  I  believe 
that  any  evils  created  under  these  controls 
have  been  Infinitely  less  than  the  evils  that 
would  have  occurred  If  there  had  been  no 
controls  at  all.  The  conditions  prevailing 
for  If  months  after  the  first  World  War  when 
practically  all  controls  went  off  within  a 
few  days  after  the  Armistice  created  a  night- 
mare of  wild  prices  for  scarce  articles  and 
this  condition  contributed  to  accelerate  the 
depression  of  1021.  Of  course,  you  know  that 
after  every  war  In  American  history  there 
hss  occurred  a  temporary  period  of  Inflation 
and  this  condition  always  existed  until  pro- 
duction csught  up  with  consumptive  de- 
mand, but  It  always  csught  upt 

It  ts  my  belief  that  ressonsbta  and  flax- 
Ibie  controls  should  be  preserved  with  proper 
safeguardN  until  we  can  emerge  from  the 
abnormalities  of  war,  and  I  am  sure  this 
U  the  view  of  Director  Snyder  and  President 
Truman. 

My  record  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board  is  clear  and  consistent  on  this  Issue. 
I  have  repeatedly  stated  Ir.  full  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  the  White  House  that  If  price 
contiols  are  to  stand  the  pressure  for  wage 
and  price  Increases,  one  of  two  things  will 
happen — they  will  bend  before  the  storm  or 
they  win  break  before  the  storm.  I  have 
always  contended  that  In  the  long  view  we 
are  shortsighted  If  we  do  not  recognize  that 
wage-price  adjustments  will  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  government  policy  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  created  by  the  destructive 
demands  of  war. 

If  we  are  to  retain  controls,  there  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  prices  generally  wUl 
have  to  be  increased  to  offset  and  take  care 
of  Increased  costs.  This  condition  will  be 
relieved  when  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
goes  to  work  and  It  always  has  gone  to  work 
and  It  always  will. 

But  this  raises  the  big  issue — the  real 
Issue — upon  which  there  Is  such  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion:  The  issue  of  Inflation. 
I  have  decided  convictions  on  this  vital  sub- 
ject, the  soundness  of  which  to  my  mind  no 
politician,  bureaucrat  or  economist  has  been 
able  to  shake. 

Just  remember  one  thing  when  thinking 
of  Inflation  and  that  Is  the  fact  that  inflation 
feeds  on  scarcity.  If  we  could  drive  this  fact 
home  to  the  leadership  of  America,  our  fears 


of  Inflation  would  soon  vanish.  Mankind  has 
never  feared  inflation  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
I  do  not  have  the  history  of  Inflation  be- 
fore me  but  If  I  remember  correctly,  neither 
France.  Germany,  nor  Holland  ever  had  rui^- 
away  or  uncontrolled  Inflation  at  any  time 
unless  there  was  an  epidemic  of  susisined 
distrust  In  their  governments  or  unless  the 
nations  affected  were  unable  or  incapable  of 
supplying  the  basic  and  essential  necessities 
cf  life.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  one  way 
to  overt  the  threat  of  uncontrolled  Inflation 
Is  to  vaccinate  our  economy  with  the  virus 
of  confidence  and  full  production.  With  our 
tremendous  capacity  to  produce,  I  have  too 
much  faith  to  seriously  fear  the  dreadful 
effects  of  uncontrolled  inflation  In  this  coun- 
try, provided  we  give  American  labor.  In- 
dustry and  agriculture  full  go-ahead,  fair 
play  and  honest,  cooperative  Incentive  to 
produce.  What  we  need  In  America  today  is 
to  turn  on  the  motors  and  let  the  goods  flow. 
Inflation  is  a  coward — production  is  faith 
and  courage. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  that  In  spite  of 
our  controls  In  the  war  period,  we  have  not 
been  entirely  free  from  Inflation,  black  mar- 
kets, and  high  prices  Controls  have  been 
effective  and  they  have  been  helpful,  but 
they  have  been  far  from  perfect — they  have 
minimized  but  have  not  eliminated  Inflation. 
It  Is.  therefore,  disturbing  to  me  to  observe 
the  sudden,  desperate  fears  of  the  ghost  of 
Inflation  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Inflation 
is  In  the  very  air  we  breathe.  It  will  remain 
there  until  we  purify  the  air  with  the  oxygen 
of   full    production 

The  only  way  In  my  Judgment  to  keep  ef- 
fective, sensible,  and  accepted  controls  at 
this  time  Is  to  move  prices  moderately  up- 
ward In  harmony  with  the  necessity  for  in- 
creased costs.  Wages,  please  bear  In  mind, 
are  not  the  only  cost  that  has  Increased. 

I  do  not  say  that  there  Is  no  risk  in  this 
proposal — there  Is  risk,  but  In  this  period  I 
had  rather  assume  the  risk  Incident  to  this 
flexible  policy  than  to  perrnlt  the  country 
to  drag  Its  heels.  We  must  remember  that 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  give  up 
everything  In  time  of  war,  but  they  love 
freedom  too  much  to  follow  a  field  marshal' 
in  time  of  peace.  There  comae  a  time  when 
wo  must  assumk  risk— llMnliower  assumMl 
it  when  he  hit  the  shores  of  Normandy;  Lin- 
coin  assumed  it  when  ha  fread  tlte  slsvss;  and 
Truman  Ksnumad  It  wttan  the  atoml«  bonb 
hit  Nngusakl. 

I  know  one  thing,  The  American  public 
Is  assuming  •  grest  risk  when  3,000X«O0  essen- 
tial workers  quit  work,  ThU  condition  ts 
merely  deferring  Inflstlon  and  contributing 
to  existing  scarcity.  In  addition  to  doing 
great  damage  to  future  human  relations  and 
to  the  national  welfare. 

You  asked  me  what  effect  these  factors 
may  have  on  State  income-tax  collections 
for  the  calendar  year  1946.  It  is  too  early 
in  the  year  for  me  to  express  a  set  opinion 
on  this  point.  There  are  too  many  "ifs"  in- 
volved. I  would  suggest  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  Charlie  Cannon,  W.  J.  Carter, 
A.  G.  Myers,  Thurman  Chatham.  Bpencar 
Love,  Ben  Oossett,  and  Herman  Cone.  These 
leaders  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  fair  cross 
section  of  opinions  concerning  cotton,  rayon, 
hosiery,  and  wool.  I  can  speak  with  accurate 
knowledge  about  the  Cleveland  Cloth  Mills 
and  Stanley  and  I  would  like  to  cite  you  a 
few  facts  atKJUt  the  Cleveland  Cloth  Mills. 
Since  1938  we  have  had  eight  volunUry  wage 
increases  at  Cleveland  Cloth  Mills  totaling  a 
164-percent  increase  In  our  minimum  wage. 
Within  the  last  11  months  we  have  had  two 
wage  Increases,  one  on  March  21,  1946,  of 
9.52  percent,  and  one  effective  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1946.  of  15  percent.  The  latter  gives 
us  a  minimum  wage  of  66  cenu  per  hour. 
These  Increases  have  occurred  without  any 
Increase  In  celling  prices.  Our  celling  prices 
have  not  been  increased  since  the  ceilings 
went  into  effect.  The  last  15-percent  In- 
crease will  add  »150,000  annually  to  otir  coeU. 
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Wd  hare  already  raaehed  and  paaaed  the  limit 
wt  ere  efficiency  in  machinery,  lab  r,  and 
na^emeiu  la  able  to  absorb  tbeac  costa. 
hiiTe  no  excesa-proflt  carry-back,  al- 
we  paid  exceaa-proflt  taxes  durinK  the 
Our  laat  quarter  of  1945  showed  a  dc- 
in  fcTota  earnings  of  over  $100,030  from 
th4  earnings  of  the  laat  quarters  of  1943  and 
1944-  I  will  say  In  cooclusii.n,  therefore,  that 
the  ClevalMitf  dotto  MlUa  gau  an  In- 
In  Its  celling  price  commanatirate  with 
Increased  coata  you.  aa  commissioner  of 
for  the  State  of  North  CaroUna.  will 
l»e  conalderably  less  income  from  It  for 
calendar  year  1946  than  ycu  have  received 
he  previous  yeais. 

think   I  should  .^^ay   In  all  fairness   that 

groaa  income  for  the  last  quarter  of  1945 

o«  typical   of  th»  lndu<(try   as   a   whole 

Is  In  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  we 

underi^oiuK     building     improvements 

to  aoma  dcffree.  Interfered  with  our 

tlon:  but  our  Increased  costs  were  be- 

ng  to  baar  down  on  us  in  that  quarter 

the  reeaat  tacraaaas  are  really  hUtuig 

nerv*.   cenf^r.     We   are   planning   to  lay 

problems  before  the  OPA  and  In  Justice 

fair  dealing  requaat  an  tncreaaetl  prtee 

the  celling  of  our  products.     Please  bear 

nlnd  that  any  gain  we  wlU  receive  by  the 

.1  of  tha  axccas-proflU  tax  haa  already 

abaorbed  by  our  wagaa  and  other  ln- 

d  coats. 

did    not    Intend    to    write    you    at    such 

;th   when    I  comme ;   letter,   but 

touched  on  a  kubj.  ■  which  I  am 

tly  roiicemed  and  I  took  the  liberty  of 
glTfDg  full  aapreaslon   to  my  views. 

'1th  every  good  wish  and  kindest  regards, 
betlpve  me 

Sincerely  yours. 

O.  Max  Oaxohxb. 
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Exclusion  of  Neffo  Artists  From 
CoDstitution  Hall 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or    CO.NN  I     T.i 

III  THE  HOUSE  OF  IJEiKE^ENI ATIVIS 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

llrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decern - 
S.  1945.  Mr  Ernest  s.  Onfflth.  Direc- 
tor Df  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
of  t  le  Library  of  Congress,  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Rajiinond  C.  Ooodfellow.  organizing  sec- 
retary generaJ  of  tho  Daushteri  of  the, 
Am<  rican  Revolution,  in  Washington,  as 
foUcws: 


geth^r 
local  Kl 
printed 
iMOdiuartera 


Legislative  Reference  Service  has  been 
by  a  Member  of  Congrcsa  to  obtain  the 
If  all  exlatlng  DAR  local  chapters,  to- 
-  with  the  atftfreaaea  of  the  towns  where 
Wot  finding  any  such  thing  ta  oar 
collection,  we   approached   naOeuU 
rtera   with    thb   requaat.     We   have 
laformed  that  your  peralaalon  u  nec- 
f or  us  to  obtain  the  right  to  photoetat 
obtain  a  duplicate  copy      This  letter 
matte  a  formal   request   for  the  same 
Ight  add  that  It  la  the  feeling  of  the 
)er  m  queation  that  the  national  eor- 
of  the  orfMttaatlon  haa  the  require- 
In  its  IncorpenHton  that  it  must  report 
to  Congrm.  making  it  a  not  unrea- 
requcat. 

uch  aa  the  matter  Is  one  of  some 
1  would  appreciate  it  if  we  might 
I  reply.  In  the  first  instance,  by  tele- 
.  and  if  there  Is  any  hitch,  a  reply  In 


T  1 


Sinccrty  yotura. 

ButasT  8  OaDrmi. 
£  irecfor.  La0»tativr  JUfertnce  SeriHef. 


On  December  5,  Mr.  Orifflths  recelwM 
the  following  reply  from  Mrs.  Goodffel- 
low:  "^ 

Mr  DEAa  Ma.  GairrrrH:  Tour  letter  haa 
been  received,  regarding  the  requeat  Uir  the 
mailing  list  of  the  Daushiera  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  cannot  grant  you  the 
use  or  cur  Ust.  as  It  Ic  not  available  to  the 
public. 

Tcura  very  truly. 

Ed.na  B.  Gooorri  low 
(Mrs.  Raymond   C.   Ooodfellow). 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  addresses  of  DAR 
chapters  not  being  available  to  the  Con- 
gress which  gave  the  DAR  its  char- 
ter— a  truly  remarlc.ibio  situation — it  !.<:. 
therefore,  impossible  for  any  Member  of 
Congress  to  seek  the  opinion  of  all 
chapters  concerning  the  "white  artists 
only"  clause  in  the  Constitution  Hall 
contracts.  However.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  m.ire  than  a  majority  of  chapters 
would  protest  if  they  knew  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  and  if  their  opinions  cculd 
be  sought. 

It  vems  to  me  that  the  DAR.  In 
refusing  to  supply  a  member  of  the 
D*\R  and  of  the  Congress  with  a  list  of 
its  chapters.  reveaLs  the  e>:tent  to  which 
It  ^  ■!  social  discrimination 

PO'  -    .ijcratic  test  among  Its 

Nation-wide  membership,  which.  If 
polled,  would  undoubtedly  reject  those 
policies. 

I  have  asked  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  re  '  today  to  In- 
clude therein  some  ions  iwssed 
by  chapters  of  the  DAR  in  protest  against 
the  action  of  the  W:-^-  "nn  national 
board  of  the  DAR  in  ,  the  use  of 
Constitution  Hall  to  Hazel  Scott.  Negro 
pianist,  which  were  sent  to  me  volun- 
tarily. 

The  Eunice  IDonnie  Burr  Chapter  of 
Pairfleld.  Conn.,  on  November  26  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

R  Th.-it  we  of  the  Bnnke  Dennle 

Bur;  .    er,  DAR,  do  recaamaiid   to  the 

Boaru  ot  Management  of  the  National  Society 
DAR  that  the  policy  of  discrimination  on 
racial  basis  in  renting  ConatltuUon  Hail  be 

^■'" 't.ued.     We   find    further   In    making 

ly  the  fact  the  National  Society  DAR 
T>\  1  •••.v  !;  ,.  r:.?lii  of  any  citizen  to  request 
the  iM.  1  :  c  n.-tiu»tlon  Hall  and  It  also  re- 
servea  Us  Individual  right  to  grant  or  deny 
a  request  for  lU  uae.  Thu  fact  we  believe 
to  be  fully  Justified  and  U  approved  by  ua. 

The  Wadsworth  Chapter  of  Middle- 
town.  Conn.,  on  October  18.  1945.  pro- 
tested the  action  of  the  national  board  m 
a  resolution  stating— 

T'  Hon  ..<.».<  and  deplores  the  action  of 
•^  ^  from  the  uae  %f  Corwtltu- 

t.wi.  ,1.1.1  Ml  niy  on  the  baala  of  color,  aa  not 
In  accord  with  the  princlplee  of  our  organiza- 
tion or  repreaentlng  the  aentiment  of  our 
membera.  and  It  is  our  hope  that  future  ac- 
tion will  be  more  literal  and  more  tradi- 
tionally democratic. 

The  Mary  SllUman  Chapter  of  Bridge- 
port. Conn.,  by  a  vote  of  34  to  4  in  Janu- 
arj'  1946,  submitted  certain  suggestion."?  to 
the  national  board  including  amotig  oUi- 
en: 

1.  That  the  Boara  of  the  National  Society. 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  de- 
lete tha  words  •white  artists  only  froni  the 
amenilnieBt  to  the  r\iJea  Itor  the  management 
or  On  Haiti  all  im  Hall.  adopted  on  Marrh  23 
1882— and  that  "artlata  of  merit  and  ability'* 
be  aubatltuted. 


2  That  a  committee  be  established  hy  the 
naUcuiai  board  lepreaanttng  members  of 
abllny.  ariutry.  and  breadth  of  vUicn.  to 
asaist  the  management  In  determtnln;  the 
merit  of  the  applicant,  and  tljat  we  further 
recoaunand 

a.  That  the  national  aoclety  engage  a  sal- 
aried publicity  director,  to  Inteipret  to  the 
public,    the    poUcU^a    and    activiue.-    . 
national  aoclety,  DuUKhters  of  the  A.. 
Revo;u.,ion 


The    Saghtckoos     C'  of     Bay 

Shore.  N.  Y..  in  Novcm.       .    ,3  wem  on 
record  as  follows; 

The  e«ecutl..  '  '  of  F  ghtekoos  C^aFto^ 
recommends   •  -   clnpter   protests   the 

afltude  of  the  i.  d  and  recom- 

mends that   the   VK  .-.e   artists  only' 

be  stricken  from  the  rules  of  man.ngcment 
for   CoRstltuttou    Hall. 

The  Mendota  Chapter,  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  at  its  regular  montiily  ue'ting 
lor  o  •  ber  1945  adopted  the  following 
re  .: 

Whereas  it  haa  come  to  our  attention  that 
the  national  board  of  management  on  Oc- 
tobw  11.  IMS,  reafflrmcd  the  poltr?  of  the 
rule  governing  the  uae  cf  Cot  .  Hall 

aa  adopted  March  23.  193:?  we  .:  st.  and 

recommend  to  have  stricken  from  the  rec- 
orda  •^hlte  artlsu  only.  •  as  In  conformity 
with  th.it  which  Identifier  itstlf  with  the 
beat  traditions  of  the  United  St.ites  and  cf 
the  DAR    And  it  Is  hereby  further 

Heaolvetl.  That  t?  t  •      ^   .^. 

strong  and  the  ex.  f_ 

hereby  are  authorlased  and  directed  to  frth- 
wHh  direct  a  true  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
the  national  aoclety  at  Waahlnglon.  D.  C. 

The  Orford  Parsh  Chapter,  of  Man- 
chester, on  January  22.  adopted  a  reso- 
lution callifig  for  the  elimination  of  the 
words  "for  white  arti>ts  onlV  from  the 
rules  governing  the  use  of  Constitution 
Hall. 

Tlie  Polly  WyckofT  Chapter,  of  West 
Englcwood.  N.  J.,  submitted  the  foilow- 
Int  ent  to  the  board  of  governors 

of  :...  :..  w  Jersi-y  State  .society  to  the 
national  society  in  Washington,  and  to 
the  local  press  In  October  1945: 

Polly  WyckofT  Chapter,  DAR.  has  heard 
with  regret  of  the  refusal  to  allow  a  Ne^ro 
artist  to  use  Constitution  Hall  lor  a  public 
concert. 

ThU  regret  U  baaed  on  the  following  rea- 
sons: * 

1  Co.  n  Rail  Is  not  a  local  Wash- 
ington t...,  ^,>^,fsaion  and  should  not  be  cuu- 
troUad  by  any  genUemans  agreement  made 
to  satisfy  the  prejudice*  of  local  Washlng- 
tonlans.  This  hall  waa  bulit  by  conlntu- 
tlona  from  every  SUte  In  the  Nation  and  the 
cuatooaa  of  tD*  doou  a  have  a  right  to  con- 
slderatlon  m  the  uae  of  the  building. 

2  Polly  WyckofT  does  not  believe  that  an 
enlightened  public  opinion  la  promoted  by 
so  limiting  the  uae  of  this  building,  or  that 
such  in  action  foaters  patriotic  citizenship  <  r 
aids  In  securing  for  mankind  all  the  ble^uiip^ 
of  liberty,  all  of  wh'rh  are  set  forth  In  cur 
ritual  as  the  objects  of  our  society,  to  which 
objects  Polly  WyckofT  haa  alwara  given  loyal 
adherence. 

3  More  eapeclully  do  we  regret  the  exhibi- 
tion and  perpetuation  of  racial  prejudice  at 
a  time  when  the  w  e  cf  our  N\  tloti 
haa  been  engaged  li.  ring  »uch  pieju- 
dlce  and  lU  fearful  cunsequencea  the  world 
around. 

4.  Our  chapter  has  a  long  ro«er  of  men  and 
women  of  our  own  families  who  have  served, 
and  some  of  whom  have  died,  to  achieve  -.rue' 
liberty  on  earth.  By  their  sides  men  and 
women  of  every  race  and  color  have  sei-ved 
and  suffered  To  deny  the  use  of  our  fa  ill - 
ties  solely  on  the  tMuls  of  race  and  outv  orn 
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custom  Is  a  denial  of  every  principle  for  which 
this  war  was  fought. 

6.  Polly  WyckofT  believes  that  the  National 
Society  of  DAR  should  show  the  way  In  this 
time  of  crisis.  In  order  to  break  down  all  bar- 
riers raised  In  our  Nation  which  prevent  true 
brotherhood  and  liberty. 

Therefore  Polly  Wyckoff  adopts  this  state- 
ment as  Its  conviction  that  the  true  objects 
of  our  society  are  not  served  by  perpetuating 
racial  discrimination  In  the  use  of  our  build- 
ings located  In  the  National  CaplUl. 

A  copy  of  this  statement  will  be  sent  to  the 
board  of  governors  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Society,  to  the  national  society  in  Washing- 
ton, and  to  the  local  press. 

The  seniors  of  the  Crosby  High  School 
of  Waterbury.  Conn.,  in  January  1946. 
voted  150  to  80  to  sustain  the  motion  of 
Carol  Wall  to  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
annual  good  citizenship  pilgrimage  award 
of  the  DAR  because  of  that  organiza- 
tion's refusal  to  open  Constitution  Hall 
to  Negro  artists. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Bridgeport  Post  on  January 
20.  1946.  concerns  this  incident  and  an- 
other courageous  group  of  high-.«chool 
students  in  Massachusetts: 

WASHINGTON  DAR  TAKE  WARNING 

Two  groups  of  high-school  students,  one 
In  Connecticut,  the  other  in  Massachusetts, 
have  declined  to  participate  in  the  annual 
good-citlzenshlp  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  on 
the  ground  that  the  national  headquarters 
of  this  organization  which  controls  Consti- 
tution Hall  In  Washington  is  not  Itself  set- 
ting an  example  of  good  citizenship  by  the 
rule  which  bars  Negro  artists  from  the  use  of 
the  hall. 

The  protests  of  these  youngsters  ought  to 
awaken  the  DAR  managers  In  Washington 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  taken  an  utterly 
Indefensible  and  impossible  position.  It  does 
not  represent  the  true  opinion  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  members  of  the  DAR.  Of  that 
we  are  certainly  convinced. 

The  local  chapters  are  beginning  to  express 
tlielr  disapproval  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"white"  as  a  qualification  for  artists  desir- 
ing to  rent  Constitution  Hall  in  Washington. 
The  excuse  of  the  national  board  of  gover- 
nors that  It  Is  a  local  custom  Is  a  cheap  and 
unconvincing  evasion.  The  whole  spirit  of 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  is  denied 
when  we  star',  to  discriminate  on  racial 
grounds.  And  In  this  case  the  DAR  has  the 
very  opposite  duty.  By  Its  own  principles  it 
ought  to  lead  in  the  fight  against  discrimina- 
tion. 

Here  In  Connecticut  we  have  some  DAR 
chapters  taking  the  field  In  the  right  way. 
t'lrst.  Eunice  Dennle  Burr  Chapter  in  Fair- 
field, then  Mary  SiUiman  Chapter  in  Bridge- 
port, sent  resolutions  to  their  national  or- 
ganization asking  that  the  stand  be  changed. 
Then  the  Stamford  chapter,  which  at  first 
had  upheld  the  national  action,  reversed  Itself 
and  petitioned  for  a  change.  Other  chapters 
throughout  the  Nation  will  follow  suit,  we 
believe. 

In  the  meantime  the  action  of  the  hlgh- 
EChool  seniors  has  high  lighted  the  Issue  so 
that  the  Washington  board  ought  to  see  the 
})  int.  It  is  impossible  for  the  DAR  to  fight 
public  opinion  and  to  lead  it  at  the  same 
time.  It  cannot  act  unpatriotlcally  Itself 
while  U'glng  others  to  be  patriotic. 

Washington  Is  our  National  Capital,  be- 
longing to  all  of  us  and  If  some  of  the  local 
customs  there  are  bad  customs,  stemming 
from  vicious  precedents  and  evil  ways  of 
thinking.  It  Is  time  that  the  rest  of  us  exerted 
ourselves  to  change  them,  not  to  kow-tow  to 
them. 

Representative  Clare  Luci.  who  brought 
the  Issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Nation  by 
resigning    her    membership    in    Greenwich 


chapter  (which  supported  the  racial  ban) 
and  asking  for  a  transfer  to  the  Fairfield 
chapter  which  opposes  racial  discrimination, 
may  have  made  herself  unpopular  with  some 
of  the  Washington  old  ladles  who  chatter 
over  their  teacups  but  througiiout  the  Nation 
there  is  ample  evidence  of  growing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courage,  vigor,  and  patriotism  of 
her  stand. 

It  might  also  be  appropriate  to  insert 
a  letter  which  was  written  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1945.  by  Mrs.  Allen  A.  Johnson  to 
each  regent  of  Connecticut  DAR  chap- 
ters. Mrs.  Johnson  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Eunice  Dennie  Burr  Chapter  of 
the  DAR  since  1923: 

Fairfield.  Conn.,  December  4,  1943. 

In  1942,  at  our  National  DAR  Congress  In 
Chicago,  a  slim  slip  of  a  girl  from  our  Tamas- 
shee  School  recited  a  most  inspiring  speech 
she  had  written  and  for  which  she  was 
awarded  the  prize  offered  In  a  national  con- 
test by  the  American  Legion.  The  subject 
of  this  young  girl's  speecli  was  tjie  United 
States  Constitution.  Never  was  I  more 
thrilled  and  Inspired  than  by  that  young  girl 
and  the  fire  of  her  oratory.  Many  times 
have  I  thought  of  her  earnestness  as  she 
pleaded  for  America  to  wake  up  that  "yo\ir 
Constitution  live." 

Again  today  her  words  ring  In  my  ears  and 
I  hear  her  voice  plead  once  more.  This  time 
it  pleads  in  behalf  of  the  Constitution  that 
we  of  the  DAR  wake  up  and  realize  whan  we 
are  allowing  our  national  society  to  do  by 
practicing  racial  discrimination  In  the  rent- 
ing of  our  Constitution  Hall.  Now  that  this 
question  has  been  allowed  to  become  what 
it  has — a  deplorable  mess — our  natlonstl 
board  will  undoubtedly  feel  the  present  pol- 
icy cannot  be  changed  without  expressions 
of  opinions  from  the  local  chapters.  Local 
chapter  members  do  make  up  the  national 
society.  Therefore,  I  am  writing  to  atk  If 
your  chapter  will  not  wake  up  and  rlsu  up 
and  express  itself  In  behalf  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  racial  discrimination  as  new  prac.iced 
In  the  renting  of  our  Constitution  Hall. 

Our  ancestors  had  the  courage  to  fight  for 
freedom.  We  of  the  North  fought  to  free 
the  Negro  slaves  brought  here  by  white  men. 
Now,  cannot  we  have  the  courage  to  urge 
that  equal  consideration  be  given  to  aitists 
of  all  races?  I  am  not  asking  that  the  stand- 
ard of  measurement  used  to  decide  upon  the 
type  of  artistry  to  perform  in  the  hall  be 
lowered  by  one  iota,  but  only  that  all  races 
receive  equal  consideration.  This  is  Amer- 
ican. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  United 
States  Constitution.  This  is  in  accordance 
with  our  national  society,  DAR  objects.  This 
is  above  all  and  beyond  all — Christian. 

Now  Is  the  time.  Let  us  act  courageously. 
No  organization  Is  stronger  than  its  weakest 
policy.  We  have  a  weak  policy  in  our  society. 
Win  not  your  chapter  work  to  strengthen  It? 
Wake  up.  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, that  your  Constitution  live. 

Very  sincerely  and  earnestly  yours, 

Mrs.  Allen  A.  Johnson. 


Farm  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIA'ES 

Thursday,  January  17,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  a  statement  on  the  need 
for  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
proposed  by  Roger  Davis,  an  outstanding 


public-spirited  citizen  of  Texas  and  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  Informed  men, 
esf>ecially  on  this  subject,  I  have  ever 
known.  He  has  a  lifetime  record  of 
unselfish  service  for  the  low-Income 
group  of  farmers.    It  is  as  follows: 

LcNGviEW,  Tex.,  December  26,  194S. 
To:  Mr.  Ted  WaUon,  Assistant  Regional  Dl> 

rector,  Dallas,  Tex. 
From:  Roger  Davis,  District  FSA  Supervisor, 

District    I— Bowie,    Camp,   Cass,   Franklin, 

Gregg,  Marlon,   Morris,   Red   River,  Titus, 

and  Upshur  Counties. 
Subject:  Reasons  why  a  rural  rehabilitation 

program  Is  essential  to  our  democracy. 

I.   WHY   A   RURAL   REHABILITATION    PROGRAM? 

Unfettered,  trained  thought  expressed 
through  universal  franchise  Is  essential  to 
the  development  and  success  of  our  democ- 
racy. These  cannot  be  without  economic  In- 
dependence. Neither  can  economic  Inde- 
pendence exist  without  them.  The  purse 
strings  are  the  greatest  factor  In  economic 
success,  freedom  of  thought,  and  universal 
franchise.  This  is  especially  true  with  refer- 
ence to  a  large  percent  of  the  farm  families 
who  are  more  Isolated  than  other  groups. 

Shall  the  power  of  the  "filthy  lucre"  l>e 
conducive  to  the  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal development  of  these  families  or  shall  It 
be  used  to  suppress  the  e£sentlals  to  our  de- 
mocracy? It  depends  wholly  on  whether  the 
group  holding  the  purse  strings  are  Interested 
in  the  development  of  the  families  or  interest 
income  on  loans. 

11.    WHAT    IS    NEEDED    AND    HOW    MANY    FAMILIES 

NEED  IT? 

Census  figures  for  1935  in  district  I  are 
28,909  farms;  1940.  23,766;  1945,  22,546.  There 
arc  now  78  percent  as  many  farms  as  in  1935. 
Each  farm  family  used  only  50  percent  of  the 
land  they  used  In  1935.  A  60-percent  reduc- 
tion by  78  percent  of  the  families  is  a  36- 
percent  reduction  of  the  whole.  Twenty-two 
percent  reduction  of  families  effects  22-per- 
cent reduction  of  land  used.  Twenty-two 
percent  plus  36  percent  equals  58-percent  re- 
duction in  acres  of  land  used  since  1935. 
These  figures  are  fairly  accurate  and  corrob- 
orate result*  of  surveys  by  AAA  and  other 
estimates. 

A.  How  many  farmstead  building  units? 
There  are  now  no  farmstead  building  units 

vacant.  Five  percent  of  the  22-percent  de- 
crease of  farm  families  are  now  back  and  need 
farmstead  building  units.  This  is  1,000  farm- 
stead building  units.  One  thousand  more 
couples  have  attained  family  status  and  need 
farmstead  building  units.  This  Is  a  total  of 
2.000  in  10  counties  or  an  average  of  200 
farmstead  building  units  per  county  new 
needed.  Fifty  percent,  or  11,000  of  the  exist- 
ing farmstead  building  units,  are  in  need  of 
major  repairs. 

There  will  be  100  couples  per  county  an- 
nually attaining  family  status  and  needing 
farmstead  building  units.  There  Is  no  other 
private  or  Government  agency  set  up  to  ade- 
quately and  Fatlfifactorily  provide  funds  and 
leadership  to  meet  this  demand  than  FSA. 

B.  How  many  need  loans  to  buy  farms? 
There  are  now  10  tenant  families  per  county 
qualified  for  farm  ownership  who  cannot  buy 
farms  other  than  through  the  Bankhead- 
Jone.s  or  GI  bill  of  rights  provisions.  There 
will  be  20  annually  per  county  of  veterans 
and  nonveterans  who  will  qualify  and  cannot 
be  adequately  financed  other  than  aa  above 
or  similar  provisions. 

C  How  many  other  farm  families  need 
money  and  assistance  In  farm  and  home 
management? 

1.  Fifty  percent,  or  11,000.  of  the  farm 
families  of  the  district  will  fall  to  have  ade- 
quate medical  and  hospitalization  services  11 
deprived  of  PSA  financing  and  supervision. 

2.  At  the  present  rate,  60  families  per 
county,  or  000  families,  will  have  obtained 
initial  loans  and  arrangements  made  for  as- 
sistance in  farm  and  home  management  for 
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IM  I.  A  conserratlTv  estimate  Is  double  this 
or  1.200  famtliea  wbo  will  need  Initial  loaoa 
an^  tupervtalon  In  1M7.  Tbla  estimate  o< 
lind  1.300  is  baaed  on  needs  for  tools, 
hlnery.  power,  llyestock.  and  supplies. 
Only  5  percent  of  the  farms  of  the  dls- 
have  adequate  farmstead  water  system.^. 
ty-tlTe  percent,  or  6.000.  of  the  farm 
will  inatall  farmstead  water  sysscms 
th(>  FSA  WAter  facility  plan  as  fast  •• 
ran  be  contacted  and  arrange  Mor  tbe 

8. 

of  the  above  families  who  need  loana 
supervision  for  the  above  purpoaes  need 
tance  and  will  accept  leadership  In  In- 
crilasing  Incomes  to  support  an  acceptable 
at^  Qdard  of  ll^ng.  Improved  health  program. 
Im  Jroved  fo«xl  production,  conservation  ard 
Improved  home  fumtshtngs  and  equip- 
t  and  home  manaftment. 
•|T\ere  are  now  1.M0  active  standard  and 
FO  borrowers  In  the  district.  Addltiunal 
kMfui  and  supervision  are  essential  to  the 
of  90  percent  of  these. 
1  y  Round  number  summary  of  needs.  Tha 
tirt  ent  need  la  Information  and  assistance  in 
la^"^  and  home  management.  This  is  the 
need,  and  then  loaru  are  needed  to 
ute  the  new  ideas  and  farm  and  home 
8.  Fifty  percent,  or  11.000.  of  the  farm 
faihilles  are  in  dire  need  of  the  PSA  services. 
TliFre  will  be  an  additional  200  or  300  fam- 
llii  ■  annually  per  county.  FSA  is  the  only 
pci  rate  or  grivernmentai  set-up  which  can 
reiider  this  service. 

m    r*MnT-TTFB    rMtntn    awd    orMom.^rT    o« 

1  Aacx  COMMnK-TAt.-TTf»F  COBPOa.ATTOW   PiUllfS. 
•  AlVD   PLUTOCaACTI 

'  "he  dawn  of  the  day  Is  here  when  heavy 
farpi  nuchinery  and  power  must  supplant 
tools  and  power.  It  will  be  done  either 
by  corporation  farming  or  special  loan  pro- 
vla  ons  coupled  with  education  and  super- 
▼1a  on  so  that  groups  may  own  and  operate 
lar  ;e  machinery  units  to  do  the  heavy  work 
of  brushing,  breaking,  and  processing  for 
fax  tlly-type  farms.  The  PSA  group  service 
kMps  with  supervision  give  the  only  answer 
related  to  the  low-income  family  type 
farfn  group. 

TV    MAjoa  ««H\«n.rr«TTON  wrsxrm  to 

■OBIOWIltS 

Loans  and  collections:  There  have  been 
1  of  7.000  RR  loans  made  in  district  I. 
total  advances  were  $5,050,000  and  the 
tot|U   collections  were  $4,000,000  as  of  No- 
ler  30.  1845. 
] .  Production    Increase    and    quality    im- 
prorement: 

1    Six  thouaazMl  of  the  7.000  borrowers  have 
Inc  eased  tha  volume  and  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  their  products.     Ten  percent  of  them 
liscd  better  sires.  50  percent  better  poul- 
and  75  percent  t>etter  seed  for  field  crops 
gardens. 

On«  thousand  borrowers  made  subctan- 
process  In  1£M5  in  feed  production, 
hundred  and  seventy-one  made  satis- 
progTMa  In  grain  production.  400  in 
production,  and  79  in  special  protein  pro- 
dudtion.  Five  thousand  of  the  total  7.000 
bor  owers  have  improved  their  feed  produc- 
Uoii 
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Pour  thousand  five  htindred  btnrowers 

their  soil   management   by   using 

and  better  fertiliaars.  planting  winter 

crops,  and  summer  tTfiimtT.  tarracing. 

draining. 

A  uniform  package  of  vegetable  Insectl- 
»  has   been  bought  by  contract.     Forty 
t  of  the  bonowcrs  bav*  participated 
dur^ig  the  last  4  years. 

Better  farm  and  home  equipment:  Six 

Ixicrowers  have  used  better  fiirm 

bone  aquipment  as  a  direct  result  of 

k  credit. 
Yaar-rouiMl  balanced  supply  of  quality 


cons  urvatlon 


it  of  families  have  made  com- 
nt   In   production   and 
of  food.    Greatest  improvement 


has  been  made  In  Increaaed  prodtictlon  of 
milk,  eggs,  and  meat  and  In  canning  vege- 
tables. Kmphaals  Is  being  placed  on  produc- 
tion of  year-round  vegetables  to  eat  freab 
and  on  balanced  fruit  production. 

With  Increased  production  has  come  im- 
proved preparation  of  food,  however,  the 
preparation  of  food  containing  ma.xlmum 
food  value  remains  a  major  phase  of  the 
program. 

E.  Health:  Forty  percent  of  FSA  families 
have  been  benefited  by  prepaid  medical  care 
program  Including  hoepitallzatlcn.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  families  have  been  led  to  Im- 
prove the  sanitation  of  water  supplies  and 
an  equal  niunber  to  Improve  sanitation  of 
toilets. 


Statement  of  Hod.  Claudius  Dickson, 
President  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
Improveueot  Association  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Caddo  Levee  Board  to  the 
Rivers 'and   Harbors  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  ix>uauNA 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATUIS 

Monday.  February  4,  1946 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  foUowIng  statement: 
Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen.  In  1925  the 
people  of  our  valley  organized  the  Red  River 
Valley  Improvement  Association.  The  asso- 
ciation Is  Just  what  its  name  Indicates— the 
grouping  of  many  of  our  citizen."*  for  the 
purpose  of  Improving  conditions  in  the  States 
of  Oklahoma.  Texas.  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana 
bordering  on  Red  River. 

One  of  our  major  problems,  affecting'  prac- 
tically every  part  of  our  valley  and  much 
territory  adjacent  to  this  valley.  Is  adequate 
cheap  tran.^portatlon.  We  are  advocating 
and  supporting  the  plan  for  canal  naviga- 
tion to  Shreveport  because  we  recognize  this 
method  of  supplying  navigation  as  the  most 
practical,  and  realize  that  the  problems  en- 
tering Into  the  navigation  of  Red  River 
proper  from  Shreveport  south  can  be  avoided 
by  using  the  proposed  canal  system. 

Our  association  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  every  phase  of  our  proposal,  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  association.  I  request 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  evidence 
we  propose  to  submit  to  your  honorable  Com- 
mission, and  hope  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  say  that  we  have  made  a  sincere  effort 
to  present  figures  and  facta  without  exag- 
geration. 

In  assembling  facts  we  have  been  guided  by 
skilled  engineers,  rather  than  by  professional 
promoters,  and  we  were  told  by  General  Tyler 
at  the  beginning  of  our  hearings  that  he  did 
not  want  a  proposal  built  on  sand  or  Idle 
dreams,  but  on  solid  rock  In  the  form  of  facu 
and  flg\jrM  developed  by  exhaustive  engineer- 
ing research  by  trained  engineers  such  as 
Mr.  Pybum.  Ifr.  Odom.  and  tbeir  associates, 
and  by  such  traffic  experts  as  Mr.  WUson  and 
others  associated  with  him. 

Our  entire  valley,  one  of  the  moat  fertile  In 
America,  has  a  vital  Interest  In  navigation  to 
Shreveport.  We  are  prepared  to  take  full 
advantage  of  this  navigation,  should  we  get 
It.  and  by  "we"  I  do  not  refer  to  Shreveport. 
Louisiana,  but  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
bordering  territory-  that  will  be  directly  bene- 
fited by  ths  major  Improvement. 

Our  people  have  asked  little  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  feel  that  we  have  t.iken  our 
part  in  every  major  aowement,  both  in  vac 


and  In  peace.  We  do  not  believe  we  rre 
Ing  for  a  dODatkm,  but  merely  for  an  oppor- 
timlty  to  develop  one  of  America's  (reatest 
valleys  and  one  that  has  tremendous,  poesi- 
bllitlea  for  agricultural  and  industrial  {Towth. 

We  are  confident  that  when  th<  canal 
waterway  to  Shreveport  is  coi 
have  many  private  and  sen. 
Uses  \uing  this  waterway.  The  e^Kune  we 
propose  to  place  before  you  at  this  tiir.e  doea 
not  cover  the  activity  we  are  practica.ly  sure 
of  havin,;  and  doe^  not  allow  lur  any  ijeneflts 
other  than  thoae  we  know  we  can  htkve  and 
that  we  are  prepared  to  develop. 

WhHe   the   development   of    the    p-opoaed 
canal    system    will    be   a    wonder   -  .    to 

Shreveport    and    the    teriltory    .  to 

northwest  Louisiana,  it  will  be  a  trerrenacus 
benefit  to  the  vast  area  from  Aletanarla 
north.  Including  Natchltoche*.  and  other 
ciUes  and  towns  on  Red  River.  We  "-row  you 
recognize  this  project  as  Interstate  1 1  char- 
acter, though  It  IS.  of  course.  Intrant  ate  in- 
sofar as  the  present  navigation  projxjsal  is 
r  uv^»>rned  We  believe  that  the  pe  pie  of 
Tt.\i-  will  derive  as  much  benefit  at  'vill  the 
people  of  Louuiana  and  that  the  ptople  of 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  will  be  benefited 
proport'onately.  though  necessarily  to  a 
smaller  extent  unless,  and  until,  navigation 
Is  developed  westward  and  northward  from 
Shreveport. 

Otir  group  appearing  before  you  today  is 
•mall  In  numtjer  but  representatlv*.  I  be- 
lieve, of  our  section.  We  know  yo»'  gentle- 
men can.  and  will,  pass  on  the  merits  of  our 
proposal.  We  know  you  are  extr  mely  well 
qualified  to  Judge  and  weigh  the  evid-?nce  we 
will  present.  I  have  purp>C8ely  avoiced  any 
attempt  to  discuss  professional  facts  and 
come  before  you  today  at  the  r»»q  lest  of 
many  thousands  of  our  citizens  In  tiie  four 
States  represented  in  the  hopes  that  you 
will  know  that  we  are  enthus:asticfclly  be- 
hind navigation  to  Shreveport.  that  wi?  stand 
ready  to  support  the  development  of  cur  area 
In  every  way  possible,  and  that  we  are  so 
thoroughly  sold  on  ..he  possibilities  of  our 
section  that  we  guarantee  the  de-elopment 
of  a  major  inland  port  wh*.  i  you  gentlemen 
give  us  the  opportunity  by  developing  canal 
navigation  to  Shreveport. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  you. 


Veterans'  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  H008B  OF  RKI»R«SENTATI\-ES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revL^^e  and  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  therein  .•■ome 
very  Important  and  significant  resolu- 
tion.s  recently  adop'cd  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  the  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II— Amvets. 

The  membership  of  this  militant  s^r^'- 
Icemen's  organization  in  Massachoi-etts 
is  composed  largelr  of  founders  and 
charter  members  of  Amvets  and  has  ex- 
hibited vigorous,  far-sighted  interest  in 
the  problems  of  the  veteran.  It  is  ncte- 
worthy  that  they  make  no  extravagint 
demands  upon  the  Treasury,  that  they 
present  their  views  in  an  able,  temperate 
manner. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  House  -will 
carefully  read  these  timely  and  w;ll- 
considered  resolutions: 
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AMOtlCAN    VeTDUNS    OF   WORLD    WaB    II    ADOPT 

Resolutions  at  First  Convention — Reso- 
LtmoNS  SuBMrrrm  by  the  Resolutions 
CoMMrrrrt  or  the  American  Veterans  or 
World  War  II— Amvets— Department  or 
M\s.sACHUsrrTS.  to  the  First  Con\ention 
or  THE  Department  or  Massachusetts, 
HcLO  at  the  Copley  Square  Hotel.  Boston. 
Mass..  on  December  1  and  2.  1945.  and 
Pas.seo  by  the  Delegates  at  That  Conven- 
tion on  December  2.  1945 

We.  the  American  Voters  of  World  War  11, 
Amvets,  of  the  Department  of  Massachu- 
setts in  convention  assembled  have  declared 
In  the  preamble  of  our  constitution  that  we, 
'fully  realizing  our  responsibility  to  cur  ccm- 
rumlty.  State,  and  Nation,  associate  our- 
selves for  the  following  purposes:  To  uphold 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  to  safeguard  the  principles 
of  freedom,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  all;  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  perpetual  peace  and  good 
will  among  nations;  to  maintain  Inviolate 
the  freedom  of  our  country;  to  preserve  the 
fui.damentals  of  democracy  and  American- 
ism, to  perpetuate  the  frlcndthlps  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  great  war  of  liberation;  and 
to  ded;cate  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  mutual 
asflstance.  this  by  the  grace  of  God." 

Wc  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  In  all  we 
do.  or  say.  or  think,  the  public  will  feel  that 
we  speak  not  alone  for  ourselves  but  for  those 
who  died  that  we  might  live  and  for  those 
who  are  still  in  service,  whether  here  or 
abrcad.  Hence,  we  must  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  what  we  do.  or  say,  or  thinly,  for 
upon  us  rests  a  heavy  burden.  But  in  dis- 
chaicing  that  burden  we  must  not  be  afraid 
to  ex;  ress  ourselves  definitely  and  unequivo- 
cally upon  the  large  issues  which  face  us.  pro- 
vided, however,  that  we  are  sincere  and  hon- 
est and  base  our  conclusions  upon  a  full 
Lnowledge  of  all  the  facts.  If  we  do  that  we 
^hall  merit  the  attention  and  respect  of  all 
America.  Hence,  let  us  speak  fearlessly  but 
with  dignity  and  sincerity. 

We  ewe  it  to  the  dead  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Ideals  for  which  they  foupht  and  died  shall  b? 
perpetuated  and  fully  realized.  We  cannot 
and  must  not  betray  them.  We  solemnly 
declare  that  we  will  speak  for  them  for  that 
purpose. 

We  owe  It  to  the  disabled  veterans  who 
fought  and  suffered  and  yet  by  the  grace  of 
Gtd  do  live.  We  cannot  and  must  not  deny 
them  our  undying  devotion  We  will  speak 
for  them. 

We  owe  It  to  those  still  in  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  yet  tp3ak  their  minds  fully  and 
freely  We  cannot  and  must  not  let  them 
down     We  will  speak  for  them. 

But  In  speaking  for  them  and  ourselves  we 
must  never  forget  that  we  are  American  citi- 
zens first.  We  fought  to  preserve  a  whole 
Nation.  Now  we  must  work  for  all  America 
Our  duties  as  American  citizens  are  para- 
mount. We  must  act  and  speak  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  and  for  the  good  of  all. 

Vet  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  our  society  depends  on  the 
welfare  of  the  Individual,  that  Injury  to  him 
is  ln;ur>-  to  all;  that  the  denial  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual  eventually  lead  to  a  denial 
of  the  rights  of  all.  Hence  we  declare  that 
the  welfare  of  14.C0D.0C0  veterans  is  inex- 
tricably bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  all 
America. 

What  do  we  want?  We  make  no  extrava- 
gant demands.  We  do  not  want  or  ask  for 
hero  wor.shlp.  Wc  do  not  want  or  aik  for 
charity,  for  alms,  for  gifts,  or  philanthropy 
in  any  form. 

We  are  here  to  see  that  we  as  veterans  re- 
ceive what  we  are  justly  and  honorably  en- 
titled to. 

Are  we  entitled  to  a  better  world  to  live  In? 

Are  we  entitled  to  live  as  free  American 
citizens  In  a  free  and  democratic  society? 

Are  we  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  community 
without  regard  to  race,  color,  creed,  or  station 
Ic  life? 


Are  we  entitled  to  a  decent  Job  with  fair 
wages? 

Are  we  entitled  to  equal  cppcrtunltles  of 
employment,  of  business  and  other  en- 
deavors? 

Are  we  entitled  to  a  decent  education, 
proper  living  conditions,  proper  housing, 
proper  food,  proper  medical  care? 

Are  we  entitled  to  live  in  a  world  of  peace, 
of  mutual  understanding  and  appreciation 
and  trust? 

Are  we  entitled  to  live  in  n  world  without 
fear  of  want,  suspicion,  hatred,  end  discrimi- 
nation? 

Are  disabled  veterans  entitled  to  the  tjest 
medical  care  and  the  best  rehabilitation? 

Are  the  dead  to  be  forgotten? 

Have  we  asked  for  too  much? 

We  have  faith  in  America.  They  will  not 
forget  us  For  If  the  dead  and  the  living  of 
us  are  betrayed  by  the  sccttty  which  we 
sought  to  save,  then  civilization,  too.  will 
have  been  betrayed.  That  must  not  and  will 
not  happen,  so  help  me  God. 

With  those  principles  and  Ideals  b?fore  us 
we  approach  our  task. 

(I)  miutary  training  and  unified  command 
Whereas  we  recognize  the  need  of  pre- 
paredness for  the  adequate  defense  of  oUr 
country  but  believe  that  we  do  not  have 
sufficient  facts  at  his  time  upon  which  to 
form  a  fair  opinion  and  that  that  problem 
Is  part  of  a  greater  over-all  national  program 
wh'ch  also  Involves  our  participation  Ir.  the 
United  Nations  Organization :  Therefore  be  it 
Resolved.  That  the  whole  question  of  uni- 
versal military  training  and  unified  command 
be  deferred  until  the  rights,  duties,  and  obli- 
gations of  this  country  and  the  other  (;reat 
powers  mder  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion are  clearly  defined,  and  that  in  the 
meantime — 

(1)  voluntary  enlistments  be  stimulated 
by  adequate  pay.  attractive  living  conditions, 
pensions  and  opportunities  tor  vocational 
and  other  training;  and 

(2)  the  President  appoint  a  national  de- 
fense commission,  adequately  financed  and 
directed  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan 
giving 

(a)  „he  number  of  men  required  as  a 
standing  srmy; 

(b)  prcp:^scd  commitments  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  cur  rights  and 
duties  thereur.der; 

(c)  Whether  the  necessary  armed  forces 
can   be  obtained   by   voluntary   enlistments; 

(d»  th?  ccst  of  the  v.iricuj  plans  of  uni- 
versal military  training; 

(e)  a  proposed  reorganization  of  the  armed 
forces  to  make  It  more  effic;ent,  scientific, 
democratic,  and  humane; 

(f)  recommendations  for  the  cooperation 
of  Industry  and  labor  for  defense  purposes, 
stock  piling  of  strategic  materials,  conserva- 
tion of  national  resouiccs,  ECientiflc  research, 
and  any  other  subjects  whicb  affect  the 
national  defense 

(3)  Such  a  commission  shall  be  composed 
of  persons  known  for  their  integrity  and 
ability,  special  knowledge,  and  experience 
with  large  affairs,  and  chosen  from  military, 
diplomatic,  legislative,  industrliil.  labor,  vet- 
eran, scientific,  educational,  and  religious 
organizations  and  other  walks  of  life. 

(21     COURTS    martial 

Whereas  It  Is  the  opinion  of  veterans,  both 
enlisted  men  and  cfflcers.  and  many  other 
competent  authorities  that  the  system  of 
courts  martial  as  practiced  in  our  armed 
services  is  archaic,  harsh,  arbitrary,  discrimi- 
natory, and  not  keeping  with  democratic 
principles  and  that  the  sentences  imposed  in 
many  cases  are  harsh  and  constitute  cruel 
and  usual  punishment  contrary  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  system  of  courts  martial 
be  recognized  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  That  military  courts  be  composed  ol 
men  trained  in  tbe  law. 


2.  That  the  Judges  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  be  accountable  only  to  him 
and  the  Congress. 

3.  That  at  leest  one  Judge  of  the  ccurt  be 
a  civilian  and  one  an  enlisted  man. 

4.  Tliat  prosecuting  and  defense  counsel 
be  trained  in  the  law. 

5.  That  defense  counsel  be  members  of  a 
separate  department  of  the  Government. 

G.  That  the  defense  counsel  be  appointed 
to  represent  the  accused  immediately  upon 
the  accusation  In  the  event  the  alleged  er.me 
is  serious. 

7  That  a  Federal  court  of  appeals  b?  es- 
tablished to  review,  approve  or  disapprove  all 
felony  convictions;   and   be  It  further 

Rcaolved.  That  a  soldier's  history  In  civil- 
ian life  be  taken  into  consideration  In  im- 
posing sentence:  and  be  It  further 

Rrsolved.  That  sentences  b?  made  more 
humane,  uniform,  and  more  definitely  de- 
fined as  to  maximum  punishments;  and  tc 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  cases  In  which  sentences 
have  already  been  imposed  be  reexamined  by 
competent  counsel 

(3)  \eierans'  administration 

Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  veterans 
of  World  War  II  are  not  being  given  their 
fair  fhare  cf  positions  In  the  Veterans'  /.d- 
mtnlstration  and  other  governmental  agen- 
cies, whether  Federal.  State,  or  citj':  There- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion and  the  other  governmental  asencles  be 
requested  to  place  veterans  of  World  War  II 
on  a  par  with  all  other  veterans  in  the  matter 
of  npi;ointments  to  poelt;ons  In  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  other  governmental 
agencies. 

(4)  cost  op  uvino 

Whereas  the  returning  veteran  has  found 
the  cost  of  living  entirely  too  high  for  bis 
means:  and 

Whereas  there  exists  surpluses  In  many 
commodities:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolied,  That  the  Federal  Government. 
th3  respective  States  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  municipalities  immediately  establish 
plans  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  to  rigor- 
ously enforce  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  OPA  to  cut  out  black  marketing,  and  to 
distrl'oute  the  surplus  commodities  to  the 
public  at  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 

(5)    HOUSING 

Whereas  the  returning  veteran  and  the 
public  have  not  been  able  to  find  proper  or 
adequate  housing;   and 

Whereas  there  e.xlsts  a  real  shortage  cf 
housing  on  a  large  scale  which,  if  permitted 
to  continue,  will  endanger  the  morale  and 
health  of  the  veteran  and  the  public  and 
lower  our  standard  of  living:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government, 
the  respective  States  of  the  Union,  and  mu- 
nicipalities immediately  establish  concrete 
plans  to  remedy  that  situation,  and.  in  fur- 
therance of  thco'i  plans,  to  promote  Govern- 
ment and  community  large-scale,  low-coit 
housing  projects,  to  encourage  private  build- 
ing, and  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building  pri- 
vate homes  and  maintaining  them;  and  l>e  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  respective  Slates  call  an  emer- 
gency conference  of  Fedeial.  State,  and  city 
housing  officials,  representatives  of  labor,  the 
building  industry.,  landlords,  veterans,  and 
other  persons  interested  to  formulate  those 
plans  and  to  report  the  same  within  1  month; 
and   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  in  the  meantime  all  heavy 
construction,  except  for  industrial  purposes, 
be  suspended  until  the  housing  problem  is 
met  or  solved:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  various  communities 
make  an  Immediate  Inventory  of  all  bouses 
which  are  abandoned,  unoccupied,  vacant. 
or  closed,  and  then  to  determine-  whether 
those  houses  can  be  repaired  or  remodeled 
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apartments   for   returning   fet< 
the  public. 


(s>  scBPLtTs  paomrixs 

tbc  retumlnf  veterans  have  not 

fair  or  proper  treatn'.ent  in  the 

of  surplus  properties  cf  the  Federal 

and  In  fact  have  been  unable. 

Instance-^,  to  obtain  tbs  satd  surplus 

at  all  or  wttbln  a  reasonable  time: 


<7)     MCOICAL    HEALTH 

Whcrfas    President    Ttuman    has    sent    a 

tn  Congress  outlining   a   five-point 

ilan  aimed  at  providing  the  Amerl- 

le  with  the  ripht  to  adequate  med- 

and  the  opportunity  to  achieve  AfiA 

giod  health;  and 

Wher4RS  the  five  points  of  the  plan  provide 


Inc  reased   Federal   aid  for  constructing 

lospltal  and  other  facilities. 
Exi  anslon   of   public   health,  maternal, 

d-health  services. 
Inc  reased    education    and    research   for 

etiical  profession. 
Cor  ipulsory  health  Insurance:  Therefore 


tied 
h  'al 
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That  we  support  President  Tru- 
th plan  and  request  the  Congress 
It  as  quickly  as  poaslMa. 


A  Great  and  Rich  Valley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  OVERTON  brooks 

or    LOtnSIANA 

IN  ntE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wondau.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  3ROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  t(  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
oto.  I  include  the  following  statement  of 
W.  Harry  Johnson  before  the  Board  cf 
Bngineirs  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  on 
the  Rec  River  lateral  canal.  Washington, 
D.  C.  January  14.  1946: 

Oener  >l  Crawford  and  members  of  the 
Board  oi  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harlx)rs. 
neglect  :>f  some  of  Louisiana's  jivers  and 
small  sd  eama — In  particular  the  Red  Rlvc^ — 
and  tlw  failure  to  recognize  their 
value,  his  ccet  the  cltlaena  of  that  Stat^ 
many  m  lAon;*  of  dollars,  and  set  Industrial 
dex-elnprient  back  one-third  cf  a  century. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  Red  River, 
traversirs  the  rich  valley  from  north  Caddo 
PMnah  t«i  lu  confliience  with  the  great  Mls- 
ras  one  of  the  nuxt  Important  and 
tranaportaUon  arteries  In  the  Na- 
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days  when  cotton  was  kinp.  when 
lands  along  the  Red  River  yielded 
of  thousands  of  bales  of  the  fleecy 
year,  the  river  provided  the  only 
transporting  this  valuable  cargo 
ks  well  as  rettunlng  into  the  aresi< 
which  these  shipmenu  were  made  the 
of   manufacturers    and  'processors 
•vety  part  of  tite  United  States. 
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In  an  earnest  endeavor  to  present  my 
argument  to  this  Board  I  fhid  it  expedient 
to  indulf*  briefly  In  a  few  personalities. 

Because  of  my  life-long  residence  in  th« 
dlsuict  under  discussion  and  my  great  In- 
terest In  the  matter.  I  shall  beg  the  kind 
Indulgence  of  the  board  toward  my  injec- 
tion of  a  few  references  of  a  mors  or  less 
personal  nature. 

If  it  were  net  for  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  the  Red  River  was  navigable  as  far 
norlh  ss  Shreveport  and  some  distance  be- 
yond, this  witness  would  not  have  appeared 
before  your  board  today.  Among  the  earliest 
pioneers  uf  north  Louisiana  were  my  fore- 
bears on  mv  father's  as  well  as  my  mother's 
siru  n.ifi  their  migration  to  the  State  cf 
I  I  was  due  to  the  well-developed  river 

ti  .tuNtjti.'tation  in  that  section  of  the  South 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. 

James  Blair  Gilmer,  my  m.iternal  great- 
grandfather, first  landed  in  this  year  1840 
at  a  point  on  the  upper  Red  River  which 
was  subsequently  called  Oilmers  Landing. 
He  used  this  landing  as  transportation  head- 
quarters in  operating  a  line  of  8teamt>oats 
to  and  from  New  o-'-  --  The  town  he 
settled  was  called  (  :rg  and  was  lo- 

cated In  the  hills  of  Buuier  Pvtsh.  a  .few 
miles  from  Oilmers  Landirg. 

My  paternal  grandfather.  Col.  Benjamin 
May  Johnson,  settled  at  Shreveport  In  1850. 
and  he  used  steamboat  transportation  ex- 
clusively in  handling  his  extensive  commerce 
from  New  Orleans  to  Shreveport.  La.,  and 
Jefferson.  Tex  .  in  both  of  which  busy  town- 
ships be  operated  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments. 

In  the  early  1900's  Shreveport  was  still 
tjenefltlng  from  low  rtver-freight  rates,  and 
as  a  result  was  recoenized  as  a  rate-breaking 
point  and  a  dUtributlon  center  of  consider- 
able importance.  Due  to  this  fact,  this  wit- 
nsaa  organized  a  transfer,  warehousing,  and 
distribution  bus.ness  In  the  growing  city  of 
Shreveport  in  the  year  1907. 

However,  due  to  governmental  neglect  of 
the  maintenance  of  thi^  imp<^rtant  water- 
way, the  tramc  on  Red  R.ver  gradually  di- 
minished year  by  year,  the  channel  becoming 
f(Ki  shallow,  except  at  flood  stage,  to  accom- 
modate river  stenmbonts.  and  In  1934  jrour 
witness  was  forced  to  transfer  a  part  of  his 
business  from  Shreveport  to  Monroe.  La , 
where  he  established  a  slmllnr  business,  with 
warehouses  and  other  faellitiea  on  the  banks 
of  the  Otiachlta  R.ver. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  this  enter- 
prise at  Monroe.  Mr.  Fred  Stovall.  and  asso- 
ciates of  that  city  began  the  operation  of  a 
re!?ular  bar?e-llne  service  between  Monroe 
and  New  Orleans,  La. 

This  was  made  feasible  by  the  building  of 
locks  on  the  Ouachita  River  by  the  Federal 
Government,  which  furnish  Monroe  and  the 
Otiaohita  Vallev  with  a  6'^-  to  9-foot  chan- 
nel depth,  which  was  adequate  for  steamboat 
and  barge  transportation. 

It  was  through  my  connection  with  Mr. 
Stovair^  t>arge-hne  service  that  I  became 
interested    In   river   transportation,   but   we 

n  reaJiaed  that  the  operation  of  wo<xien 
barges  with  prohibitive  marine  Insurance 
rates,  added  to  the  excessive  cost  of  oper- 
ating steamboats  to  tow  these  barpes.  ren- 
dered this  business  unprofitsble  and  for  these 
reasons  this  company  was  dissolved. 

HovTever.  during  the  entire  time  that  Mr. 
Stovall  and  myself  were  operating  the  orifrl- 
nal  barge  line,  we  realised  that  the  long- 
range  picture  was  favorable  In  the  matter 
of  tonnage,  for  we  were  handling  100-per- 
cent tiarg?  caoacUy  from  Monroe  to  New 
Orleans,  and  90-percent  capacity  upsUeam 
from  New  Orleans  to  Monroe,  with  a  20-per- 
cent differential  In  iMu-ge-line  rates  iwder 
rail  rates. 

Later  Mr  Stovall.  my^lf.  and  assoctstes 
fonaed  tbt  Commerctal  Transportation  Co., 


a  bargte  service,  using  Diesel  towboats  and 
800-ton  steel  barge  equipment. 

The  saving  OA  marm*  Insurance,  tising 
st^l  Instead  cf  wooden  barges,  liquidated 
tbs  original  cost  of  the  steel  barges  in  i'j 
years,  and  the  use  of  Diesel -powered  tow- 
boau.  Instead  of  the  obsolete  coal-burning 
steamboats,  liquidated  the  original  cost  of 
the  Diesel  towboats  in  4  years. 

With  this  new  Diesel  and  steel  equipment, 
with  Its  low  operating  cost,  this  ci'mpany 
paid  subsuntlal  dividends  until  it  was  sold 
at  a  good  profit  to  a  competing  firm. 

If  the  proposed  lateral  canal  project,  with 
a  channel  depth  of  9  feet,  becomes  a  reality, 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time  I  will, 
without  hesitation,  he  willing  to  organize  a 
corporation  with  adequate  financial  resources 
to  assure  the  utilization  of  this  canal  facility 
to  its  fullest  possibilities,  thereby  assuring 
this  area  low-cost  water-borne  tran.^porta- 
tlon  between  the  great  port  of  New  Orleans 
and  Shreveport  or  wherever  the  tcrmlntis 
might  be  at  the  northern  end. 

I  am.  furthermore,  positive  that  this  service 
can  be  rendered  and  can  be  made  to  pay  a 
reasonable  profit  at  much  lower  rates  than 
now  prevail  through  existing  transportation 
facilities. 

Our  people  see  In  the  Red  River  lateral 
canal  project  how  .such  strenms  as  Baycu 
Pierre.  Bayou  Rapides,  and  Bayou  Boeuf.  and 
other  similar  streams  can  be  utilized  to  form 
a  lateral  canal  which  will  be  of  benefit  beyond 
estimation  to  the  citizens  of  Lcuisiana  and 
the  Nation. 

Such  a  project  as  s  proposed  In  this  pro- 
gram is  a  definite  necessity  to  this  section  of 
the  United  States. 

Industrialists  have  learned  that  Louisiana 
has  much  to  offer  to  those  .seeking  locations 
where  climate  makes  possible  all-j-car-round 
operations,  and  where  labor,  both  skilled 
and  unskilled.  Is  plentiful. 

There  Is  an  additional  angle  to  this  pro- 
posed canal  project  which  I  hope  this  beard 
will  also  seriously  consider. 

Let  us  suppose  that  this  canal  was  In  ex- 
istence at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  heavy  concentration  of  war  Industries 
and  the  utilization  of  the  vast  oil  and  pas 
reserves  In  the  Arkansas-Lcuislana-Texas 
area  would  have  been  far  more  extensive  and 
of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  Nation  in  the 
recent  national  emergency  had  this  addi- 
tional water  transportation  been  avallab!e 
for  the  movement  of  the  products  of  war  in- 
dxistry.  so  vital  to  the  Nation's  defense. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
still.  In  this  area,  great  industrial  manufac- 
turinR  facilities  which  can  be  quickly  con- 
verted to  ordnance  production  In  any  future 
national  emergency. 

Any  weighing  of  the  benefits  expected  from 
this  canal  project,  must.  In  my  opinion,  take 
Into  consideration  It'  possible  and  probable 
wartime  advantages. 

Observation  of  the  large  Industrial  pro- 
duclnu  areas  of  both  this  country  and  Europe 
Will  shew  beyond  question  that  the  full  eco- 
nomic strength  of  any  area  or  country  can 
only  be  realized  when  transportation  of 
every  kind  Is  avt  liable.  The  Idea  that  the 
availability  of  only  one  means  of  transpor- 
tation Is  adequate  for  full  economic  develcp- 
men.  is  riot  only  antiquated  but  can  b» 
dangerous. 

And  In  conclusion,  while  it  may  appear 
that  my  entire  argument  has  t>een  to  prove 
the  necessity  for  river  and  canal  transporta- 
tion t>etween  the  two  largest  cities  In  the 
State  of  Lcuisiana— New  Orleans,  which  Is 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  ports — and 
Shreveport.  which  is  the  recognized  center 
of  the  vast  Arkansas-Loutsiana-Texas  area — 
I  by  no  means  desire  to  convey  the  Impres- 
sion thst  this  Is  my  only  concern. 

As  a  resident  and  large  landowner  tn  Caddo 
Parish,  lack  of  flood  control  of  Red  River  has 
quite  recently  been  brought  forcibly  to  my 
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attention,  for  the  1945  high  water  In  this 
valley  inundated  3.600  acres  of  my  4.003-acre 
plantation,  which  is  located  8  miles  north  of 
Shreveport.  causing  heavy  financial  losses  to 
nie  as  well  as  to  other  planters  in  that  sec- 
tion. 

My  argument  and  contention  Is  that  It 
Is  going  to  be  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
Federal  Government  work  out  a  satisfactory 
drainage  prt;giain  and  flood  control,  along 
the  line  of  the  development  of  this  proposed 
lateral  canal;  and.  if  this  Is  accomplished 
in  the  near  future,  instead  of  killing  the 
proverbial  two  birds  with  one  stone,  you  will 
be  killing  three  birds  with  one  stone,  for. 
the  completion  of  this  great  undertaking  will 
bring  about  at  once.  Good  control,  aaequate 
drainage,  and  economical  water  transporta- 
tion through  the  development  of  the  pro- 
posed lateral  canal  project. 


Strike  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Dally  Sun.  San  Bernardino.  Cahf.,  for 
January  22,  1946: 

STRIKE    LEGISLATION 

Legislation  for  some  measure  of  control  of 
the  industrial  situation  by  the  United  States 
Government  Is  not  likely  to  be  what  Mr. 
Truman  has  requested  and  thinks  it  ought 
to  be.  Current  announcement  by  Represent- 
ative Landis  indicates  the  situation  is  such 
as  to  discourage  Mr.  Truman,  whatever  he  Is 
able  to  do  about  It. 

What  the  President  has  asked  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  stimulate  the  Mem- 
bers cf  Congress  to  put  Into  law  was  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  That 
legislation  provides  the  railways  and  thetr 
employees  before  a  strike  is  called  and  dur- 
ing which  a  fact-finding  board  will  go  Into 
the  situation  to  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

That  Impressed  the  occupant  of  the  White 
House  as  a  solution  of  the  existing  situation, 
but  it  was  greeted  by  both  industry  and  labor 
with  no  cheers  at  all.  His  appeal  to  the 
people,  via  radio,  that  they  put  the  heat 
on  their  representatives  while  they  were  home 
for  the  Yuletlde  holidays  seems  to  have  been 
not  what  he  hoped. 

In  any  event,  what  the  President  apparent- 
ly is  going  to  get  is  not  what  he  wanted,  al- 
though It  is  not  quite  impossible  that  he 
may  be  able  to  get  some  change  in  the  set-up. 
What  Congressman  Landis  says  he  has 
enough  votes  In  the  committee  to  get  out 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
la  a  measure  President  Truman  has  regarded 
as  wholly  without  teeth.  The  legislation  Mr. 
Landis  says  apparently  suits  Congress  does 
rot  contain  any  provision  for  a  coollng-ofi 
period  nor  does  It  compel  Mther  Industry 
or  labor  to  accept  the  results  a  fact-finding 
board  the  law  will  set  up  after  they  have  been 
rer.chcd. 

Mr.  Truman  is  likely  to  regard  that  sum- 
mary of  the  proposed  legislation  as  merely 
an  opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  fact- 
finding boards  to  get  an  expense  account. 
It  is  not  unlikely  industry  and  labor  will 
♦ake  the  same  attitude.  When  Congress  gets 
around  to  getting  the  bill  out  of  committee 
and  on  the  floor  and  then  votes  upon  it,  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 


Whatever  occurs,  recalling  a  bit  of  United 
8tat«s  history  might  give  us  all  a  better  per- 
spective of  what  Is  going  on.  The  listener- 
in  on  casual  conversations  gets  the  notion 
that  most  of  our  people  think  nothing  like 
this  has  ever  happened  before  in  this  democ- 
racy.    That  is  profoundly  in  error. 

The  wave  of  strikes  now  spreading  over 
the  Nation  does  not  impress  anybody  who 
can  recall  that  situation  much  more  serious 
than  the  strike  wave  which  followed  the 
end  of  World  War  I.  For  one  thing,  while 
we  may  not  feci  we  have  "o^en  spared  very 
much  In  the  way  of  industrial  turmoil.  v;e 
have  not  hrd  up  to  this  time  a  coal  strike 
or  a  rail  strike.  Those  were  both  on  the 
Industrial  program  following  the  First  World 
War.     That  was  in  1919. 

.The  mine  workers  that  year  demanded  a 
60-percent  wage  increase  and  a  6-hcur  day. 
When  the  demands  were  rejected,  a  bitumi- 
nous coal  strike  cf  about  435.COO  miners  went 
Into  effect  for  6  weeks.  The  Government  got 
two  injunctions  against  the  strike,  but  the 
miners  Ignored  them.  Then  a  court  order 
was  issued  directing  the  end  of  the  strike 
and  the  order  was  obeyed.  But  the  miners 
did  not  go  back  to  work  because  it  was  the 
American  tradition  then,  as  it  is  now — that 
men  cannot  be  forced  to  work  against  their 
will. 

Finally,  the  miners  accepted  President 
Wilson's  proposal  of  a  small  wage  Increase 
followed  by  a  wage  Investigation.  Several 
months  later  the  Investigating  commission 
recommended  wage  Increases  averaging  27 
percent  over  the  prestrike  levels.  Both  sides 
accepted  the  finding. 

That  same  year,  1919.  250,000  railway  shop- 
men went  on  a  strike  asking  wage  Increases 
of  17  cents  per  hour  to  meet  the  rise  of 
living  costs.  After  much  discussion  and  a 
l«t  of  wildcat  strikes,  the  full  17  cents  per 
hour  increase  was  allowed. 

There  was  also  a  great  steel  strike  In 
1919  involving  365.000  workers.  There  were 
strikes  among  building  trades,  among  tex- 
tile workers,  among  silk  workers,  and  cloth- 
ing workers.  In  fact,  the  total  number  of 
men  Involved  In  strikes  and  lockouts  In  1919 
was  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  4,113,000. 

The  facts  set  forth  above  are  worth .  re- 
membering. The  Government  still  stands 
and  ours  Is  still  the  greatest  Industrial  Na- 
tion on  earth.  Whatever  happens,  we  go 
forward,  and  that  Is  a  good  point  to  re- 
member. 


Our  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  herein  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  York  Times  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,   1946.  entitled  "Explicit  Word 
Awaited  on  Our  Foreign  Policy": 
Explicit  Word  Awaited  on  Our  Foreign  Pol- 
icT — PEOPLE  or  This  and  Other  Nations 
Hope  We  Will  Lat  Down  a  Clear,  strong 
Course  on  World  Issites — Occupation  Row 
an  Example 

(By  W.  H.  Lawrence) 
Washington.  February  2. — There  was  abun- 
dant evidence  this  week  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  many  nations 
around  the  world  needed  and  would  welcome 
a  new  and  explicit  definition  of  long-range 
American  foreign  policy. 


They  wanted  something  which  would  go 
beyond  a  general  decUraUon  that  we  favored 
peace,  prosperity,  progress,  and  freedom  for 
the  world.  They  wanted  to  know  our  defi- 
nite alms  and  interests  In  nearly  every  coun- 
try around  the  globe,  and  they  wtnted  to 
know,  as  well,  the  principles  which  we  con- 
sidered Inviolable  by  ourselves,  by  our  friends, 
and  by  our  enemies. 

The  need  for  such  a  clearcut  statement  was 
probably  greatest  in  relation  to  our  alms  In 
Germany  and  Japan  and  the  reasons  for  re- 
taining sizable  occupation  forces  In  thc-se 
countries  end  surrounding  areas  for  a  con- 
eiderable  period  of  time  American  objectives 
hr.dn't  been  made  sufficiently  clerir  to  win 
the  fupport  either  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  or  of  the  occupying  troops  abroad— 
for  the  ceaseless  cry  which  went  up  from  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific'  was 
"bring  the  boys  home." 

ECHO   OF    world   WAE   I 

And  to  those  who  did  know  and  under- 
stand the  postwar  alms  of  American  forces  In 
Germany  and  Japan  this  continual  and  efTec- 
tlve  agitation  was  trasjic.  for  It  seemed  to 
presage  a  repetition  of  what  hapi>ened  after 
World  War  I  when  we  pulled  out  of  Europe 
before   we   had   accomplished   our   Job. 

Within  the  administration  Itself  there 
seemed  to  be  urgent  need  for  such  an  explicit 
definition  of  foreign  policy  which  would 
stand  the  test  not  alone  of  months  but  cf 
years.  There  was  confusion  and  bickering 
and  considerable  evidence  of  snap  Judg- 
ments on  vital  Issues — decisions  made,  re- 
versed and  revised  without  any  reference  to 
an  over-all  plan  of  advancing  the  long-term 
Interests  of  the  United  States  abroad. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously.  President 
Truman,  at  his  latest  press  conference,  re- 
vived talk  about  his  strained  relations  with 
Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes.  It  waa 
not  so  much  what  the  President  said  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  said  it  that  led  the 
Washington  Post  to  headline  Its  report. 
"Truman  flares  up  to  stress  he  Is  t>oss  of 
foreign  policy,"  with  a  black-face  note: 
"South  Carolina  papers  please  copy." 
(Secretary  Byrnes,  of  course.  Is  from  South 
Carolina.) 

There  waa  also  the  matter  of  the  secret 
agreement  made  at  Yalta  nearly  a  year  ago 
in  which  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and 
former  Prime  Minister  Churchill  agreed  to 
hand  over  to  Russia  the  Kurlle  Lslands 
group  then  occupied  by  Japan,  with  which 
Russia  was  not  at  war  at  that  time. 

That  agreement  was  so  secret  that  Mr. 
Byrnes,  who  was  present  as  a  Presidential 
adviser  but  not  yet  as  Secretary  of  State, 
said  he  did  not  learn  cf  It  until  after  the 
Japanese  surrendered  last  August.  Mr.  Tru- 
man, who  was  Vice  President  at  the  time, 
but  who  did  not  go  to  Yalta,  said  he  did  not 
learn  of  It  until  Just  before  the  Potsdam 
Conference  last  July. 

The  Yalta  agreement  on  the  Kuriles  also 
gave  new  strength  to  those  In  Washington 
who  would  have  the  United  States  annex 
former  Japanese-owned  or  mandated  islands 
in  the  Pacific  conquered  by  American  forces 
in  this  war  and  whose  continued  occupation 
and  fortification  Is  considered  essential  to 
the  futvu-e  security  needs  of  this  country. 

POLICY    ON    ISLANDS 

At  least  tentatively,  the  administration 
policy  has  been  that  such  islands  as  are  con- 
sidered viUl  will  be  placed  under  exclusive 
United  States  trusteeship  In  accord  with  the 
Etrategic  area  clauses  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  the  others  wlU  be  turned 
over  to  the  UNO  trusteeship  council  for  ap- 
pointment of  multi-nation  trustees. 

When  that  proposed  course  of  action  was 
outlined  by  President  Truman,  speaking  ex- 
temporaneously, about  2  weeks  ago,  It  Im- 
mediately aroused  considerable  opposition 
on  Capitol  HIU. 
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Wh  ktever  may  be  tha  m«rlu  of  annexation 
Individual  trusteeship  of  Pacific 
whlcli  we  desire  to  b<jld.  the  -debate  on  the 
trnue  baa  mad*  it  uncUplomatlcally  clear  that 
P  <^XMa  to  decide  the  Island  issue  on  a 
*  basis,  and  that  If  one  of  the  other 
members  on   the  UNO  S.-cunty 
a  sought  to  use  Its  veto  power  to  blodc 
Aiiertcan  propoyal  relating  to  one  of  the 
we  would  withdraw  the  proposition 
UNO   consideration    and    contlaua   to 
the  Island  by  right  of  posse— ton. 
who  rerognlaed  the  need  for  a  new 
plldt  delliUllon  of  United  States  for- 
>-:iicy  are  cooeemed  not  so  much  with 
ilual  and  immadlate  problems  such  as 
seen  dl5cu*ed  above  but  more  with  the 
erm   objectives  of  our  relations  with 
countries  tht'oughout  the  world. 

MO  KoaaiAN  rOLtCT? 

for  example.  Is  our  Russian  pollcv? 

Ot  c<4!f  ■  '*  basically  Is  that  we  want  peace 

nandsblp.   and   It   u   founded   on    the 

in  that  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 

basically  desire  peace  and  friendship 

Js.    But.  asRumlng  the  cjntlnuance  of 

and    friendship,    have    we    no    other 

ves? 

we  have  economic  Interests  In  either 
Soviet  purchases  lu  the  United 
1.  or  American  purchases  m  Ruiuia:>  Do 
we  hJve  cultural  interests.'  What  other  In- 
tarestp  hsve  we  in  Russia  or  the  Russians 
In  us 
It  li 
policy 
ne^jus 
covertil 
as  r. 

It 
reduce 
Amer! 


argued  that  In  drafting  such  a  Russian 
It  would  be  well  to  draft  simulla- 
y  a  policy  for  the  states  Immediately 
In  the  Eusslun  security  belt — such 
Inland.  Poland.  Rumania.  Bulgaria,  etc. 
contended  that  if  we  were  thus  to 
to  specific  terms  the  guide  posts  for 
an  policy  and  conduct.  aiiU  thst  if.  in 
raspoc  le  to  such  a  declaration  from  us.  the 
111  tis  were  to  make  similar  propasltU.ns. 
the  ti  0  states  ^d  others  with  similar  Inter- 
ests c  )uld  try  to  Iron  out  diflerences  and 
prever  t  disagreements  before  they  arise  lu 
acute  Form. 

SHOaT-WAVK    BCOAOCASra 

Cur^enUy.   th*  SMt*  Department    Is  con- 

slderii  3  a  recomntendation  from  W    Averell 

rrlman.   retiring   United   States   Amliassa- 

to  IkloscQW.  that  this  Ooverr.ment  should 

•■«>er4sJte  short-wave  broadcasts  in  Russian 

the  peof>les  of  the  Soviet  Union  a  com- 

ind    accurate   plctun   of    the    United 


on  such  a  question  obviously 

be  mad*  only  within  tht  .  r 

-wvrr-aU  BsMslan  policy.  .  b....,  .,      .,  ,^h 

seem,  it  is  in  fsct  verv  difficult  to 

because   the   Russian   Governments 

U    thst    the   people   of   the   Soviet 

should    have   only   such    in.  u 

•  Goverrunent  wishes  them  t 

d; 


diJ  srenct 


histi£ca:  ^g 

broadcasts  about  Russia  beamed  to 
ted  Slates  in  English. 


Qarksoa    Colleff 
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or 


HON.  CLARENCE  E.KILBURN 


iNTir 


Mr 


or   NKW 
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Monday.  February  4.  1946 
KILBURN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 


leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
In  tno  Appendix  of  the  CoxcwssaoNAL 
RrccRD  an  addre55  delivered  by  Mr. 
Charlec  E.  WiJson,  president  of  General 


Electric  Co.,  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  275 
of  the  alumni  of  Clarkson  College  of 
Technolog>'.  of  Potsdam,  N  Y.,  in  the 
Hotel  Roosevelt.  New  York  City,  on  the 
night  of  Saturday.  January  19. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
tnistees  of  Clarkson  College,  an  engi- 
neering tnstltiation  which  recently  cele- 
brated Its  fiftieth  anniversary  by  con- 
ferring honorary  degrees  on  Herbert 
Hoover,  former  Prr  -     *  of  the  United 

States:    former   Ai ..or  Joseph   E. 

Da  vies;  and  other  distingiiished  citizens. 
Clarkaon  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
American  system  of  free  education.   Dur- 
ing its  50-year  span  it  has  been  supported 
entirely  by  the  gifts  of  enlightened  pri- 
vate citizens,  by  the  tuition  fees  of  its 
students,  and   from   sound   investments 
made  by  iLs  administrators.    It  has  been 
a  free  college,  graduating  2.000  fine  men 
into  the  stream  of  American  technical 
and  business  lire,  because  it  has  depend- 
ed on  Uself  and  not  on  the  bounties  of 
the  Government. 

A  former  colleague,  Hon    Bertrand  H. 
Snell.  remembe:  of  u.s.  was 

for  23  years  pi       .  :..   ..   ...c  board  of 

trustees  of  Clarkson  College  and  is  still  a 
very  active  member  of  the  board. 

It  was  very  fitting  that  the  president  of 
one  of  our  greatest  engineering  and  sci- 
entific concerns  .should  talk  to  the  Clark- 
son alumni,  which  is  composed  of  men 
who  are  forging  new  scientific  frontiers. 
It  IS  worthy  of  note  that  many  Clarkson 
men  were  chosen  to  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Mr.  Wilson's  constructive  and  temper- 
ate address  follows  : 

Just  about  a  year  aco  things  were  very  dif- 
ferent with  us.  So  much  has  happened  to 
the  United  Ststes  of  America  in  12  months 
so  much  that  will  be  written  In  bold  letters 
down  the  years  by  historians,  that  It  seems 
almost  Inconceivable  Three  years  of  World- 
War  had  shocked  and  hammered  us  Into  the 
greatest  fighting  and  producing  machine 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen — or  ever  win 
see.  for  that  matter,  because  by  the  very 
nature  oi  things  tha  kind  of  war  wUl  never 
again  be  waged.     In  spite  of  cur  armadas  of 

thousands  nnd  thousands  >>'  ••' s    in  spite 

of  a  fl.  to  such  p:  .s' that  the 

inli{ht>  L.  Ntvy  became  i.i'..e  :  ,„ 

one  of  its  d  task  fe)rces  ,,f 

radar,  and 

and  baaoo; 

m»" 

tK  ,        _ _  ,    J 

*"<^    ^  <    traditional    lines,    with 

*|J*  "^  defense  and  attack  and 

the  measu  ,rce  by  force,  -teel  against 

steel,  and   :  inst  man      It  was  a  tre- 

mendou.?.  ug.     catastronhlc,     tr«Ric 

•pectac-  cudeno^-  r^ 

those  «  csded  ! 

A  e  were  verj  tired  of  war.  tired 

°^  •  _     -'g  dead,  tired  of  the  rverlast- 

***  stfial  I  squired  tr>  hold  up  our  end.  ph*-?!- 
ealtv  tired  of  »h»  ^qst  expenditures  of  courage 
•°  •  tired  of  frtMtrauon  and 

°*P '•  '^"u  tbe  end.  if  you  will  re- 
member, did  not  seem  so  very  near  In 
Europe  our  armica  were  d  brulaed 

from  the  BatUe  of  the  i   .  i  at  bene 

our  confidence  was  shaken'  In  the  Pr.ciflc 
w?  were  heartbreaklngly  far  from  our  goal 
If  we  had  on*  great  holiday  wish,  as  a  Na- 
tion. It  was  to  be  rid  foreve.  of  thla  coagtct 
In  which  we  were  engulfed— nd  of  tt  ne- 
torioualy.  to  be  sure— but  rid  of  it 


tn  a  few  short  months,  the  mlrscle 
had  happened  and  ve  bad  our  vnsh  We 
have  it  now.  this  peace  for  which  we  lougbt 


so  hard.  We  are  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  golden  age.  the  rude  blueprints  for 
which  we  used  to  Inspect  and  redraft  fur- 
tively during  the  battle,  in  order  to  keep  up 
our  spirits  and  remind  ourselves  that  thin«;s 
were  going  to  be  better.  Just  over  the  hill. 
This  is  our  peace— how  do  you  like  It? 

There  Is  only  one  thing  that  brings  such 
a  group  as  this  together,  or  any  group  of 
alumni  from  an  Institute  of  higher  learning, 
and  it  is  not  pure  nostalgia  or  simple  gre- 
garlousness.  Tou  are  here  because  you  are 
a  product  of  the  organized  Itch  for  knowl- 
edge,    richly    endowed     by    gei  •  s     of 

tough-minded   men    who   were    :  ..tent 

with  the  status  quo.  either  tn  the  world  at 
large  or  within  themselves  You  are  here 
not  simply  because  you  went  to  school  and 
want  to  recall  some  of  the  gifts  and  experi- 
ences which  resulted— but  because  of  the 
conviction  that  others  must  follow  you.  new 
and  next  year  and  next  decade,  and  the 
traflJc  along  this  highroad  must  never  cease 
to  move  forward.  Particularly  in  your  case. 
It  seems  to  me.  you  are  here  because  of  the 
future  which  is  unfolding,  and  not  me:-:-. 
to  commemorate  the  past  with  social  p.. 
antries.  And  tonight — how  do  you  like  as 
much  of  that  future  as  you  can  see? 

All  of  us  have  earned  our  honorary  decrees 
as  doctors  of  hindsight,  or  almost  all  of  us. 
There  Is  still  a  frlghtenlngly  large  group  who 
have  even  •flunked"  tlaat  course  and  wh  . 
have  not  revised  their  political  or  economic 
or  sociological  thinking  by  so  much  as  a  foo-  - 
note.  They  are  liseless  and  unpleasant  ciil- 
aens.  but  not  dangerous.     Let  them  lie. 

As  for  the  rest  of  us.  we  should  not  dis- 
count hindsight  too  much,  especially  if  it 
Is  of  the  honest,  amateur  kind.  We  knew 
now  that  many  of  the  paths  we  followed  In 
business.  In  prsctical  politics,  and  In  educa- 
tion, were  wrong  In  many  respects,  but  tiiey 
had  this  V  that  they  dul  carry  us  for- 

ward.    T-  and    scieuiiflc    men    were 

perhaps  the  Itii*!  oOenders  and  the  greatest 
ground  gamers.  They  have  gone  farther  and 
straighier  tlian  most  because  they  were 
dealing  with  nature  In  the  raw  and  not  so 
much  with  nature  in  the  so-called  refined. 
or  human,  state.  But  even  the  men  of 
science  have  had  a  nasty  jolt.  Tbelr  assidu- 
ous researclies  liave  led  them  stralgh' 
secret  of  stomlc  energy,  and  their  u 
ment  has  at  least  temp  .  ared  th-ir 

fellow  beings  and  oiany  r  colleajcues 

into  a  jelly  ot  apprehension.  If  the  world 
were  to  vote  today  to  turn  back  the  clcxk 
to  before  Hiroshima.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  but 
what  those  In  favor  would  be  In  the  major- 
ity. 

Aid  yet  that  is  a  very  foolish  thing  Dr 
Ga.^.up  can  measure  bumau  forces  but  he 
cannot  stay  of  undo  them  We  long  ago 
drew  the  Imes  snd  put  in  motion  the  forces 
which  led  us  surely  and  inevitably  to  the 
atom  bomb.  Now  we  must  live  with  It  ar.U 
meet  the  new  challenge  which  it  offers  be.'t  re 
It  desirovs  us.  Just  as  long  pgr,  some  of  cur 
nooacientisu  drew  the  lines  and  put  in  rv- 
tion  the  forces  which  today  have 
to  paralyas  and  demoralize  our  v 
nomic  system.  If  a  million  men  wr^ic  the 
picket  lines  In  Amertcs,  and  their  savings 
and  industry  s  resources,  rust  and  rot  and 
disappear,  that  too  U  another  kind  of  atomic 
bom^j  which  threatens  the  existence  of  all  of 
us.  And  I  am  sure  Uuit  U  America  couid 
turn  back  the  clock  somehow  to  full  employ- 
BMnt  and  iadi.  t^aoe  by  cess  of 

takUtfavoto.  .  i  do  so  c  :ningly 

And  in  doiac  so  it  would  no  naore  rub 
out  tite  inevttabte  than  it  would  In  voting 
away  the  atom  bomb.  Industrial  strife  is 
here.  We  must  live  with  it.  too.  for  theae 
tmpleaaant  and  tragic  hours,  and  learn  to 
mmtt  tta  rhalwm  balora  it  destroys  us. 

That  la  why  tMs  tnmp  fm  Impertsnt.  and 
aU  tbe  others  like  It.  Our  only  hope  tcday, 
as  always,  lies  with  men  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  learn,  men  who  put  methods  ahtail  oC 
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goals,  men  who  will  scrutinize  and  analyse 
the  past  as  critically  and  honestly  as  a  scien- 
tist or  engineer,  and  then  apply  what  they 
have  learntd  to  the  problem  confronting 
them.  If  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others 
that  distinguishes  a  man  of  learning — and  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  his  echool  is 
formnl  or  informal  In  character — It  Is  tol- 
erance. A  man  may  have  a  mind  as  open 
and  wide  as  the  horizon  Itself,  or  he  may 
have  a  horizon  as  narrow  and  confined  as 
bis  mind.  With  intellectual  tolerance  comes 
good  will.  These  are  old-fashioned  words 
for  old-fashioned  concepts,  and  what  a 
mighty  need  we  have  for  them  today. 

The  other  day  a  fairly  reasonable  man  of 
my  acquaintance  was  criticizing  the  press 
for  the  part  which  he.  at  least,  believed  It 
to  be  playing  In  aggravating  cur  present 
management-labor  troubles.  This  was  not 
petulant  or  childish  criticism.  He.  too.  be- 
lieved that  the  only  solution  to  these  troubles 
would  come  from  the  earnest  efforts  of  men 
of  good  will  and  intellect  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  and.  therefore,  he  blamed  the 
newspapers  for  reporting— and  thereby  mag- 
nifying by  the  very  application  of  editorial 
technique— the  hostile,  angry,  belligerent 
statements  that  were  made.  He  credited 
the  press  as  the  catalyst  which  was  produc- 
ing the  great  amount  of  heat  and  modicum 
of  light  that  seemed  to  aggravate  labor- 
management  relations. 

I  agree  with  his  conclusions  as  to  what 
is  happening,  but  not  as  to  the  resp>onsiblllty 
of  the  pre?s.  Newspapers  for  the  most  part 
do  a  fair  Job  of  reflecting  factual  situations. 
It  Is  true  that  by  their  effective  reporting 
and  eflUclent  dissemination  of  news  they  make 
C2rtaln  that  more  and  more  people  read  the 
hasty  words  of  angry  men^  but  the  initial 
responsibility  Is  not  theirs.  They  are  simply 
a  conduit  for  both  the  venom  and  the  nectar 
which  ls.sues  from  mortal  man — and  venom 
makes  better  reading.  My  point  simply  Is 
that  pood  will  is  not  In  the  ascendant,  on  the 
Industrial  front,  and  It  must  be  if  we  are 
ever  to  learn  tiie  answers. 

Anyone  who  throws  the  first  stone  at 
suc'.i  a  Juncture  runs  a  grave  risk  of  t)elng 
beaten  to  death  tn  the  next  edition,  but  I 
am  going  to  venture  the  observation,  as 
gracefully  as  I  can.  that  labor  has  won  most 
of  the  honors  to  date  lor  bad  manners  In 
public.  The  managers  of  Industry  may  have 
been  guilty  of  many  faults;  they  have  been 
well  and  frequently  cataloged;  but  this 
tendency  to  hurl  bad  names  and  harsh  ac- 
cusations is  not  generally  one  of  them.  I  do 
not  mean  to  be  heard  as  saying  that  all  of 
the  good  will  is  on  manapement's  side,  but 
they  are  usually  too  conservative  to  produce 
flashy  repartee. 

Union  spokesmen,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  seem  to  be  so  hampered.  I  wish  they 
were.  I  wish  they  were  Just  as  cautious  and 
painstaking  and  colorless  in  their  public 
utterances  as  corporation  executives  usually 
are.  I  wish  that  for  their  sake,  and  for  all 
of  our  sakes.  because  angry  men — especially 
earnest  and  honest  angry  men— make  them- 
selves too  easy  prey  for  the  calculating  and 
vicious  manipulators  of  violence  who  have 
tried  to  wreck  the  United  States  since  Its 
birth,  and  who  are  with  us  today. 

You  are  all  aware.  I  am  sure,  that  I  come 
here  tonight  out  of  days  and  weeks  and 
even  months  of  wrestling  with  the  im- 
mediate  problems  of  the  labor  relaUons  of 
the  General  Electric  Co.  They  are  largely 
those  of  the  whole  electrical  Industry,  and 
even  more.  As  every  newsboy  knows,  they 
are  also  the  problems  of  aU  industry.  The 
ugly  word  "strike-  with  all  that  It  compre- 
hends in  the  way  of  violence  and  waste  is 
very  much  with  us  now.  and  until  evenU 
cast  it  out  of  the  news  we  cannot  go  for- 
ward and  do  the  things  we  have  to  do  as  a 
nation  to  put  the  war  behind  us.  We  have 
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exchanged  one  tragic  set  of  circumstances  for 
another.  In  war  we  knew  where  we  were 
going  and  what  we  had  to  dn.  We  had  cur 
opponent  well  measured,  and  we  were  united 
In  our  fight  to  lay  him  low.  Now  we  have 
lost  that  unity  and  that  strength,  and  we 
seem  to  be  futllely  lashing  out  In  all  direc- 
tions and  only  getting  tangled  deeper  In  the 
web  as  the  days  go  by.  There  is  no  clear- 
cut  enemy  in  this  Industrial  conflict,  and 
the  real  tragedy  Is  that  so  much  of  the 
time  V*  seem  to  be  slashing  away  at  these 
who  are  really  on  our  side,  hurting  them  and 
hurting  us  and  wasting  the  precious  days 
that  should  be  spent  in  growth.  We  tre 
going  to  harvest  wounds  and  scars  that  will 
be  worn  for  a  long  time,  no  matter  what 
happens.  Any  party  that  wins  a  clear-cut 
victory  in  Industrial  strife  does  so  at  It*  own 
expen.se.  Any  new  power  that  Is  built  on 
selfishness  must  maintain  Itself  by  violence, 
and  It  faces  a  day  of  reckoning  that  Is  sure 
and  complete  in  its  consequences. 

There  has  to  be  another  solution,  and  It  la 
the  road  to  that  solution  that  I  am  more  In- 
terested In  exploring.  At  the  same  time  it  Is 
hard  to  keep  your  mind  on  long-range  solu- 
tions which  require  the  continued  applica- 
tion of  the  intellect  along  scientific  lines 
when  you  find  yoursetf  In  the  middle  of  a 
fight. 

The  citizen  who  suddenly  finds  himself  In 
Jail  can  be  excused  If  he  shows  more  inter- 
est in  getting  out  than  In  criticizing  the- 
ories of  Jurisprudence  or  searching  new  legal 
techniques. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  arguing  the  case  of 
my  own  company,  or  even  of  management 
generally,  on  this  occasion.     If  you  are  in- 
terested you  can  find  the  statement  of  our 
position    in    the   daily    newspapers.      I   will 
only  say  now,  because  I  do  think  It  has  a 
bearing  on  my  real  subject,  that  the  position 
we    have   taken,    the    policies    we    have    an- 
nounced, the  offers  we  have  made,  have  been 
honest  and  deliberate,  rather  than  tactical. 
A  large  corporation  is  a  very  complex  mech- 
anism, for  all  of  its  human  and  mechanical 
talent,  and  one  on  the  outside  has  no  con- 
ception of  the  difficulties  Involved  In  coming 
up  with  a  simple  answer,  particularly  a  sta- 
tistical answer.     I  confess  that  today  It  Is 
almost  Impossible  to  know  from  day  to  day 
how  many  plants  we  have  or  where  they  are 
located,  how  many  employees  we  have,  what 
their  average  wage  Is.  whether  or  not  they 
belong  to  a  union,  how  much  equipment  we 
are  producing  and  what  is  happening  to  it, 
what  are  the  costs  of  that  production,  what 
are  the  selling  prices.     The  answers  are  In 
the    machine,    true    enough,    but    It    takes 
time  to  get  them  out — and  often  It  takes  so 
much  time  that  they  are  no  longer  the  right 
answers.     I  have  watched  this  process  par- 
ticularly in  recent  months  as  the  machinery 
of  reconversion  gathered  speed,  and  as  the 
clouds  of  labor  trouble  gathered,  and  I  have 
some  idea  of  Just  how  much  perspiration  and 
how  many  hours  of  effort  arc  poured  Into  the 
process  of  finding  a  simple  answer,  applying 
the   factors   of   change   and   Judgment,   and 
then  staking  perhaps  millions  of  dollars  of 
Investors'  and  workers'  mor.cy  on  the  pub- 
lished result. 

The  next  thing  that  happens  Is  that  you 
find  your  oTer  refused,  or  your  answer 
thrown  back  In  ycur  teeth  almost  in  a  mat- 
ter of  minutes,  by  some  unofficial  spokesman 
or  commentator  who  blithely  announces  that 
you  are  misrepresenting  facts,  misleading 
the  public,  and  apparently  can't  do  simple 
arithmetic.  I  wonder  at  this  omniscient 
power  of  these  lightning  calculators.  I  won- 
der where  they  buy  their  crystal  balls.  And 
I  wonder,  somewhat  bitterly  I  am  afraid,  why 
responsible  people  in  high  places  In  public 
life  are  so  eager  to  adopt  such  answers  and 
act  upon  them.  Mere  repetition  and  volume 
seem  to  weigh  unduly  in  the  scales  of  credi- 


bility. There  Is  a  terrible  tragedy  In  tha 
making  for  the  American  people,  a  uagedy  of 
Inflation,  unemployment,  and  domestic  chaos 
which  can  only  have  international  repercus- 
sions, unless  we  can  bring  to  tear  on  this 
problem  some  "of  the  common  sense  and  In- 
tellectual zeal  of  which  we  aie  capable,  and 
do  It  scon.  The  greatest  tragedy  of  all  U 
that  it  could  be  prevented.  It  seems  to  mo 
that  the  great  irony  of  our  present  situation 
is  that  management  and  labor  are  fighting 
their  tight  on  entirely  different  levels;  they 
are  not  even  talking  about  the  same  things. 
It  Is  as  if  a  great  debate  were  going  on  with 
one  side  taking  the  affirmative  of  one  ques- 
tion and  the  other  taking  the  negative  of 
an  entirely  different  question,  one  that  was 
decided  long  ago  by  history  and  Is  now  aca- 
demic. It  doesn't  make  sense.  The  pressure 
machinery  of  organized  labor,  and  it  is  an 
admirably  organized  machinery.  Is  being  di- 
rected against  an  opposition  that  no  longer 
exists,  which  died  in  the  days  of  the  great 
depression.  It  is  a  technique  of  attack  that 
takes  no  cognizance  of  the  controlling  fac- 
tors of  material  costs,  labor  costs,  manu- 
facturing facilities,  price  controls,  supply  and 
demand,  selling  costs,  and  the  one  inevitable 
and  inexorable  fact  that  we  first  have  to 
produce  and  sell  our  goods  before  we  can 
collect  our  price  from  the  customer. 

Every  hour  that  we  stand  still  in  Industry 
we  discourage  the  investment   In  our  busi- 
nesses of  the  risk  capital  that  every  busmess 
needs.    Not  only  does  business  need  it,  but 
the  Investors  themselves  need  it.  who  include 
the    postman,    the    policeman,    the    stenog- 
rapher, the  housewife  and  every  family  that 
has  a  bank  i-^count  or  owns  an  insurance  pol- 
icy.   The  need  is  mutual  and  crying.    For  at 
least  a  hall  dozen  years  the  best  brains  of  our 
economy  have  been  planning  peacetime  re- 
conversion,   since    before    the    beginning    of 
the  war  Itself.    Private  enterprise,  awake  at 
last  to  Its  real   responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions to  the  future,  rolled  up  lU  sleeves  and 
expended  millions  of  dollars  and  mllUcns  of 
hours  on  a  vast  blueprint  lor  tomorrow,  de- 
signed to  bring  us  greater  prosperity  than  we 
had  ever  known,  designed  lor  full  employ- 
ment, designed  for  belter  living,  designed  lor' 
intelligent  marketing,  designed  for  fine  work- 
ing   conditions    and    a    true    recognition    of 
the  social  responsibilities  of  everyone— and 
that  blueprint  tonight  is  not  only  on  the  shelf 
but   the  clock  is  ticking   away  the  possible 
hours  during  which  It  can  be-used.    The  great 
manufacturing  plants  of  America  look  more 
and  more  like  deserted  villages.     The   most 
alert  marketing  machinery  ever  devised  has 
nothing    to    market.      And    the    workers    of 
America,  given  the  opportunity  to  share  to 
the  fullest  extent  In  this  dream  which  lies 
beneath  their  hands,  are  committed  to  Idle- 
ness, to  living  on  their  wartime  savings,  to 
building  up  pockets  of  resentment  and  dis- 
trust. 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  man- 
agement and  labor  are  not  talkii;g  about  the 
same  things.  It  Is  not  In  industry's  ptiwer  to 
grant  most  of  the  demands  that  are  made  on 
It  today  without  turning  around  and  adding 
this  new  cost  to  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer, and  we  don't  want  to  do  that  because 
It  means  adding  to  the  inflationary  spiral  and 
Is  an  endless  process. 

There  Is  one  other  possibility,  one  that  we 
foresaw  before  the  close  of  the  war  and  in- 
corporated into  our  plans.  We  knew  that  if 
we  could  make  our  people  more  productive, 
through  their  own  efforU  and  through  the 
Introduction  of  better  methods  and  new  fa- 
cilities. It  would  be  possible  to  pass  on  the 
fruiU  of  greater  production.  We  were  aware 
of  the  tremendous  potential  markets  ahead  of 
us.  We  thought  we  had  some  fresh  thinking 
on  marketing  and  distribution  which  would 
eliminate  waste  and  reduce  selling  cosU. 
We  knew,  as  every  manufacturing  man  knows. 
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an  objective  we  can  apply  our 
»nd  our  good  will.  To  such  a  pur- 
recover  and  rededlcate  our  great 
and  national  unity.     And  when  we 

we  can  stop  being  aahamcd  and 

talte  pride  In  a  iob  wall 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or   PENNSTLVANI.* 

IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'BS 

Mondau.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
H.  Struve  Heji-=el.  A.ssistant  S?cretary  of 
the  Navy,  before  the  Town  Hill  Club  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
January  28.  1946; 

Tlte  proper  organization  of  our  national 
security  establishment — or  even  of  the  armed 
forces"  part  of  that  establishment — is  an  im- 
fortunately  complex  subject.  Complete  un- 
derstanding of  all  facets  of  national  security 
is  most  dlfflcult  to  acquire.  Detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  armed  services  alone  is  equally 
elusive.  Yet  evervone  1»  expected  to  have  an 
•m.     The  at  •  ,t  one  is  not  yet 

:  Is  regarded  .  or  as  an  admis- 

sion of  utter  stupidity      We  are  expected  to 
be  for  or  against  something. 

Consequently,  unnecessary  heat  Is  engen- 
dered and  the  investigation  has  shifted  from 
the  plane  of  critical  analysis  to  one  of  de- 
bate Slogans  and  appeallnL;  -;  are  in- 
vented. If  you  respect  the  ■■  shments 
of  the  Army,  you  are  •  i  to  rejjard  their 
representatives  a.s  i  at.  If  the  at- 
tainments of  the  Navy  appeal  to  your  imagi- 
nation, you  are  expected  to  espouse  their  plan 
for  comprehensive  security.  Yet  few  cf  the 
speakers  have  made  any  detailed  study  of 
the  administrative  problems  Involved  in  as- 
suring national  security.  As  a  result,  a  sub- 
ject which  is  difficult  enough  has  become 
further  i 

In  add.  .trguments  as  to  which  serv- 
ice won  this  war  and  will  win  all  future 
wars,  we  are  involved  in  discussions  of  aux- 
iliary, although  equally  complicated,  subjects, 
such  as  consolidated  purch nni  in- 
telligence, combined  con\n.  ns  and 
transport.  Your  attitude  toward  lUe  m 
plans  for  solving  the*e  problems  is  cxpe.  •  1 
to  color  your  ay  larger  prob- 
lem. Yet  if  con.s  i>ing  or  com- 
bined communications  be  deemed  advisable, 
the  establishment  of  a  single  secretary  is  not 
necessary  for  that  accomplishment.  Con- 
solidated purchasing  and  combined  com- 
munications cculd  be  made  equally  effective 
with  two  departments,  three  departments,  cr 
one  department  The  solution  of  those  prob- 
lems does  not  affect  in  any  substantial  way 
the  over-all  or  top  executive  organization  of 
the  armed  services 

UkewUe.  there  are  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth  various  word  tags  which  decidedly 
cloud  the  issue.  We  talk  of  unification, 
unity  of  command,  and  merger.  As  abstract 
terms,  those  words  offer  little  assistance  In 
our  struggle  for  understanding.  Their 
nieanlngs  are  never  explained  or  tied  into  day 
to  day  operations — thoae  activities  which  oc- 
cupy an  executive  when  he  reaches  his  desk 
in  the  morning.  The  Army  feels  that  its 
plan  alone  deserves  the  label  of  unification 
and  merger.  You  are  urged  to  believe  that 
the  more  detailed  and  comprehensive  Navy 
plan  for  Integration  of  all  elements  of  na- 
tional security  is  the  essence  of  disunity. 
N.nhlng  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  responsible  person  has 
serioualy  saggaated  a  merger  of  the  three 
armed  serrlces.  If  this  is  understood,  our 
dl^cuaalOD  is  immeasurably  simplified.  A 
real  merger  would  involve  the  fusing  of  all 
three   services   Into   one    single    trideztrous 


service,  headed  oy  a  military  commander 
completely  familiar  with  the  science  of  mak- 
ing war  in  every  medium  and  with  every 
weapon.  The  true  meaning  of  unification 
Is  much  the  same.  To  achieve  that  end  we 
would  have  to  plan  a  homogeneous  single 
set  vice  like  the  single  river  formed  by 'the 
Junction  of  three  streams. 

Such  combination  has  not  been  suggested 
by  anyone.  The  Army  Air  Forces  would  re- 
sist violently  any  attempt  to  merge  their 
identity  with  another  service.  That  is  what 
they  are  now  struggling  to  escape — amalga- 
nn  iMon  with  the  ground  forces.  Many  Navy 
Mi  porters  fear  that  the  Army  proposal  In- 
volves an  absorption  of  the  Navy  by  the 
Armv  command.  If  the  supporters  of  the 
•■*  in  ever  admitted  that  such  was  their 

1  n.  that  plan  would  t>e  as  dead  as  the 

proverbial  salt  mackerel. 

No;  everyone  from  the  President  down 
starts  with  insistence  on  the  autonomy  and 
separateness  of  the  three  services.  The 
President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  spoke 


of  thrt-e  c 
and  air.  T. 
ordin.ited  d- 
The  Army  sf 
omous  services. 


•  d  branches — land.  sea. 
plan  suggests  three  co- 
i.ts  of  the  same  Identuy. 
:.tinually  of  three  autcii- 
The  Army  Air  Forces  de- 
scrit^e.s  its  alms  as  autonomous  coequallty 
with  the  Navy  and  the  ground  forces.  No 
matter  how  you  approach  the  proposed 
charts  of  organization,  the  fundamental 
structure  Is  three  separate  services  coordi- 
nated in  ^ome  fashion 

There  Is  the  field  of  dispute.  How  can 
these  three  services  be  best  coordinated? 
Those  who  prefer  the  Army  plan,  that  is. 
splitting  the  War  Department  into  two 
parts— ground  and  air— and  reducing  all 
three  services  to  the  position  of  divisions 
headed  by  a  single  secretary  usually  assisted 
by  a  supreme  military  commander,  claim 
thev  are  proposing  a  merger  and  (effecting 
'  >n.     Anyone    preferring    a   different 

i;  of    coordination    is    labeled    anti- 

merger or  antlunlflcatlon.  That  Is  not  ac- 
curate Those  who  propose  to  elevate  the 
Army  Air  Forces  to  the  status  of  a  Cabinet 
department  and  to  coordinate  the  three  de- 
partments through  a  series  of  permanent 
'  '-  are  Just  as  entitled  to 

■  and  unification. 

Ihe  luudamcntal  question  is  clearly — 
which  plan  of  organization  la  most  likely  to 
produce  coordination  and  unity?  If  otir 
problem  is  approached  from  that  angle,  our 
etudy  can  be  greatly  simplified. 

Furthermore,  our  search  for  the  most  suit- 
able mechanics  of  coordination  is  not  as- 
sisted by  a.^sertlons  of  the  need  for  efficiency. 
economy,  and  preparedness  Everyone  de- 
sires til'  ment  of  those  goals.  Effec- 
tive cotr  :i  will  obviously  be  the  most 
likely  way  to  attain  such  results.  We  are 
thus  led  back  to  the  basic  question— how  can 
our  three  services  \ye  best  coordinated? 

Long  wrangles  as  to  which  of  the  defects 
and  inefficiencies  revealed  in  this  war  were 
the  most  serious  are  somewhat  more  educat- 
ing bii*  again  not  too  helpful.  There  Is  gen- 
r  •  ement   as   to  the    Identity   of   most 

i;  les.    They  should  all  be  cured. 

The  only  dispute  In  this  connection  is  with 
respect  to  the  relative  seriousness  of  the  vari- 
ous defects.  Some  think  that  the  gaps  be- 
tween the  armed  services  ci.u.'^ed  the  great- 
est loss  and  waste.  Others,  like  myself,  re- 
gard more  seriously  the  gaps  which  appeared 
between  our  military  services  and  our  for- 
eign affairs  and  between  our  military  needs 
and  cur  productive  sources.  In  my  opinion, 
much  more  money  was  wasted  in  our 
early  struggle  to  establish  a  satisfactory  sys- 
tem of  materiel  priorities  and  to  harness  tha 
industrial  machine  tc  the  war  effort  than  was 
ever  w.isted  In  duplicating;  or  competitive 
procurement  between  the  service-s  I  beheve 
that   the  gap  t>etweea  both  armed  scrv.ccs 
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and  the  State  Department,  abetted  by  mis- 
takes of  individuals  inside  the  eervices,  was 
more  responsible  for  Pearl  Harbor  than  any 
lack  of  cooperation  between  the  services. 
But  that  entire  argument  should  fade  in  our 
realization  that  comprehensive  coordina- 
tion—perhi-ps  more  exten.«^lve  than  Jus  the 
armed  services — is  the  best  remedy.  Again, 
we  are  back  to  our  search  fo'  the  best  method 
of  coordinating  the  armed  services. 

Sxtravagant  claims  have  been  made  for  the 
Army  plan  of  coordination.  Just  how  the  de- 
sired coordination  will  toe  accomplished  by 
the  simple  device  of  appointing  a  single  sec- 
retary and  a  single  milliarv  commander  to 
rule  over  the  three  services,  each  reduced  to 
the  position  of  brunches  In  a  single  depart- 
ment and  headed  by  assistant  secretaries  in- 
stead of  Cabinet  secretaries  is  hard  for  me  to 
envision.  I  have  never  seen  any  detailed  ex- 
planation as  to  how  such  a  single  secretary 
and  single  military  commander  will  gather 
up  the  three  service  thre  ids.  keep  them  sepa- 
rate and  yet  knit  them  together.  When  that 
part  of  the  discussion  Is  rrached.  there  Is  a 
leap  across  the  chasm  and  coordination  Is 
juft  asserted.  It  is  never  demonstrated. 
Sometimes  we  are  told  that  a  single  secretary 
is  a  principle,  and  the  details  will  be  easy 
once  the  principle  is  accepted. 

Frankly.  I  am  skeptical.  I  want  to  know 
the  grubby  details.  How  will  this  theory  of 
Blngle-mnn  control  work  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter? If  there  is  real  substance  in  the  idea, 
a  detailed  blueprint  should  not  be  too 
difficult. 

My  Ekeptlclsm  of  single-man  control  starts 
with  my  experience  In  the  Navy  Department. 
That  agency,  although  much  smaller  than 
the  proposed  new  superdepartment,  is  al- 
ready too  big  for  detailed  one-man  control. 
The  history  of  Secretary  Forrestal's  adminis- 
tration Is  a  record  of  delegation  of  authority 
and  a  search  for  a  satisfactory  system  of  co- 
ordinating and  reviewing  committees.  My 
own  experience  in  the  field  of  Navy  procure- 
ment has  been  parallel.  Even  that  limited 
field  Is  too  large  lor  one  man  to  manage  or 
control  In  deuil. 

The  experience  of  large  Industry  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  same.  One-man  control  in  our 
superindustries  Ls  breaking  down  under  ex- 
panding delegations  of  responsibility  and 
committee  coordination.  I  realize  that  large 
organizations  are  usually  headed  by  a  single 
man  with  the  title  of  "president."  Yet  the 
corporate  president  is  responsible  to  a  su- 
perior group,  a  too&Td  of  directors.  In  prac- 
tice as  well  as  theory,  the  board  of  directors 
Is  the  body  responsible  for  coordination  of 
the  enterprise.  The  decision  of  certain  Im- 
portant matters  is  by  law  reserved  solely  for 
that  board  and  a  wise  president  refers  much 
more  to  the  board  than  Is  required  by  law. 
The  corporate  president  also  uses  committees 
for  coordinating  operations.  We  find  cor- 
porations directed  more  and  more  by  execu- 
tive committees,  finance  committees,  loan 
committees,  operating  committees,  produc- 
tion committees,  sales  committees,  and  many 
others.  The  theory  of  single-man  control  has 
little  place  In  our  publicly  owned  corpora- 
tions. 

The  same  Is  true  of  large  labor  organiza- 
tions. 

What  evidence  Is  there  that  single-man 
control  will  be  successful? 

The  administrative  complexities  of  a  super- 
department  are  too  many  to  be  directed  in 
detail  by  one  man.  And  the  attainment  of 
effective  coordination  will  require  an  atten- 
tion to  detail.  If  the  single  secreury  is  not 
to  deal  with  detail,  he  is  not  the  subject 
of  our  search.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for 
coordination.  Huge  complex  departments 
with  their  tentacles  In  coimtless  fields  of 
endeavor  cannot  be  loosely  held  together  by 
one  tack  at  the  top.  They  must  be  riveted 
fast — or.  better  yet,  knit  together— from  the 
bottom  up.  The  ivory-tower  approach  lim- 
ited to  the  pronouncement  of  broad  poli- 


cies may  appeal  on  paper  but   it  does  not 
work  in  practice. 

And  when  one  man  tries  to  deal  with  all 
details,  there  is  always  trouble.  You  prob- 
ably recall  General  Marshall's  defense  of  his 
failure  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  Gen- 
eral Shorts  message  that  he  had  adopted 
protective  measvires  against  sabotage  rather 
than  against  attack  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Gen-?. 
eral  Marshall  stated  that  so  many  messages 
crossed  his  desk  each  day  that  he  could  not 
be  e.rpected  to  give  detailed  attention  to 
each  one.  How  could  he  have  watched  the 
Nuvy  and  the  Marine  Corps  as  well?  Like- 
wise, the  unfortunate  order  to  destroy  the 
Japanese  cyclotrons  was  missed  by  the  War 
Dtpartment  In  a  welter  o."  detail.  A  single 
man  can  be  stretched  only  so  far. 

Believing  as  I  do  that  the  present  Depart- 
ments are  new  of  such  size  that  they  strain 
the  capacities  of  our  best  men  to  the  ut- 
most. I  Cannot  imagine  the  superhuman, 
able  to  run  a  department  of  three  armed 
services  and  at  the  same  time  to  advise  the 
President  on  matters  of  general  political  pol- 
icy. And  the  President  has  made  It  clear 
that  such  latter  duty  Is  Just  as  Important 
as  the  Job  of  administering  a  department. 

The  usual  answer  given  to  these  worries 
Is  not  an  explanation  of  how  the  single  sec- 
retary would  effect  coordination.  It  Is 
rather  the  assertion  that  the  President  per- 
forms fin  even  bigger  Job.  The  President  is 
a  single  man.  it  is  said,  running  a  whole 
country.  The  larpe  staff  in  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  the  office  cf  the  assistant  President, 
known  as  the  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion,  the  various  departments 
and  Independent  agencies,  and  the  many 
special  committees  are  never  mentioned. 

The  President  does  not  by  himself  even 
try  to  effectuate  detailed  coordination  of  cur 
various  governmental  departments  or  to 
master  the  details  of  routine  departmental 
operations.  The  President  is  expected  to  de- 
vote himself  to  broad  matters  of  policy — not 
coordination  For  his  decisions  he  is  forced  to 
rely  on  huge  staffs  and  many  groups.  Many 
matters  have  to  be  delegated.  Even  then 
the  Job  of  being  President  of  this  country  is 
a  back-breaker.  There  is  no  real  analogy 
between  the  su.jremacy  of  our  President  ever 
the  entire  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  suggested  coordination  of  three 
separate  armed  services  by  a  single  man. 

A  single  secretary  trying  to  cover  the  three 
fields  would  be  forced  to  delegate  coordina- 
tion to  lower  levels.  No  man  could  discharge 
his  general  Cabinet  duties  and  personally  co- 
ordinate three  entirely  different  armed  serv- 
ices. Even  the  assistant  secretaries,  each  in 
charge  of  a  single  service,  would  have  to  dele- 
gate downward  the  coordination  and  direc- 
tion of  procurement,  personnel,  and  op<;ra- 
tions.  Such  delegation  would  in  each  case 
be  to  men  of  lesser  rank  and  In  all  prob- 
ability of  lesser  ability.  Under  secretaries 
and  assistant  secretaries  would  be  given 
duties  at  least  as  difficult  as  those  now  per- 
formed by  Cabinet  officials.  The  duties  now 
performed  by  the  Under  Secretary  and  Asjiist- 
ant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy  would  be  passed 
down  to  men  without  titles  and  without 
equivalent  dipnlty.  It  Is  a  certainty  that 
less  capable  men  would  be  attracted  to  those 
lesser  Jobs.  The  quality  of  the  decisions 
would  undoubtedly  be  correspondingly  de- 
preesed.     Can  we  possibly  afford  that  risk? 

We  should  be  realists.  It  Is  dlfflcult  enciugh 
to  attract  able  men  to  the  Government  serv- 
ice. The  President  has  frequently  spoken  of 
the  problem.  Government  compensation  will 
never  be  made  competitive  with  the  compen- 
sation obtained  In  commercial  and  profes- 
sional careers.  Position  and  dignity  are  our 
greatest  governmental  magnets.  We  should 
grade  our  Jobs  up  and  not  down.  Top-flight 
men  will  seldom  be  attracted  by  second-grade 
positions.  And  effective  coordination  de- 
pends ■  luch  more  on  the  quality  of  the  men 


performing  the  essential  tasks  than  on  tha 
symmetry  or  neatness  of  any  organization 
chart.  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  result 
If  the  supersecretary  is  selected  more  for  his 
political  sagacity  than  for  his  adminlstrativa 
ability. 

The  8»ngle-man  theory  of  coordination 
likewise  tends  to  weaken  civilian  control. 
I  shall  not  argue  the  importance  of  civilian 
control.  It  Is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Government,  revered  by  the  military  and  the 
civilians  alike.  If,  as  the  Navy  suggested, 
three  departments  are  created,  3  secretaries, 
3  under  secretaries,  and  at  least  6  assistant 
secretaries,  a  total  of  12  civilians,  would  oc- 
cupy the  top  positions.  Under  the  Army 
proposal  we  would  have  one  secretary,  one 
under  secretary,  and  three  assistant  secre- 
taries, a  total  cf  only  5.  The  controlling 
civilians  are  thus  cut  in  half  The  work  to 
be  done  will  not  be  lessened.  It  must  gravi- 
tate Into  the  hands  of  the  military.  There 
is  no  answer  to  that  argument. 

The  evolution  of  the  War  Department's 
proposals  over  the  last  year  demonstrates  the 
inevitable  movement  of  control  to  the  mili- 
tary. It  also  contains  a  tacit  admission  from 
the  stanchest  supporters  of  one-man  control 
that  one  man  cannot  deal  with  every  ques- 
tion. When  General  McNarney  In  19*4  pre- 
sented the  first  War  Department  plan,  ".-.e 
envisioned  a  single  department  headed  by  a 
secretary  and  an  under  secretary  with  three 
assistant  secretaries,  earh  in  charge  of  one  of 
the  armed  services  The  top  military  men 
were  the  three  military  commanders  of  each 
separate  service.  Civilians,  although  reduced 
In  number,  were  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  new 
department.  A  few  months  later  there  was 
added  the  concept  of  a  single  mUitary  com- 
mander superior  to  the  three  assistant  sec- 
retaries. 

When  General  Collins  in  October  1945  pre- 
sented the  final  Army  plan,  all  budgetary 
matters  and  the  planning  of  the  basic  mili- 
tary program,  including  procurement  and 
production  as  well  as  operational  matters. 
were  assigned  not  to  the  single  secretary, 
but  to  a  purely  military  committee — the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff— which  would  report 
directly  to  the  President,  with  the  secretary 
permitted  only  to  comment  and  not  to  com- 
mand. Matters  of  basic  policy  are  to  be 
controlled  by  the  military,  acting  In  the 
main  throuch  a  group — the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  Civilian  control  and  single-man  con- 
trol fade  together. 

Furthermore,  there  Is  no  guaranty  that 
superior  men  will  always  be  appointed  as  the 
supersecretary.  Incapable  men  will  at  t*mes 
succeed  to  the  position.  The  dangers  of 
mistake  and,  in  fact,  of  sweeping  compre- 
hensive mistakes,  are.  therefore.  Increased. 
The  chances  of  correction  through  the  influ- 
ence of  other  men  at  the  Cabinet  level  or 
by  congressional  committees  will  be  gone. 
In  a  single  department  important  differ- 
ences of  opinion  will  be  resolved  or  com- 
promised at  lower  levels  and  seldom  disclosed 
t-o  the  Congress  or  the  people.  Today  those 
differences  of  opinion — and  in  those  differ- 
ences lie  vitality — are  resolved  at  the  Cabinet 
level  and  in  the  Congress,  before  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  American  people.  In  all 
deference.  I  submit  that,  while  I  agree  with 
the  President  that  there  need  be  no  fear  for 
our  liberties  as  long  as  the  American  people 
"continue  fulfilling  their  duties  of  citizen- 
ship." the  American  people  cannot  fulfill 
those  duties  if  they  are  not  aware  of  the 
issues  to  be  resolved.  The  extent  to  which 
even  the  President  will  be  made  aware  of 
differences  In  thought  is  even  problematical. 
The  advocates  of  the  single-man  theory 
offer  one  advantage  to  counterbalance  those 
many  deficiencies.  It  Is  repeatedly  asserted 
that  the  one  man  will  guarantee  a  decision. 
Coordination  will  be  ordered  from  above. 
Differences  will  be  firmly  decided.  Delays,  as 
sometimes   occur    when   differing   points   ot 
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sought  to  be  reconciled,  will  be  Im- 

Tlie  single  tap  man  will  decide 
I  not  only  an  insufllcient  counter- 
Out  also  a  theory  which  will  nut 
(  ractlcal  te<«t.  It  was  Fttblus.  a  single 
eneral.  who  made  delay  so  famous 
lame  was  adopted  Into  our  language 
now  a  synonym  for  delay.     He  had 
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U  something  more  Important  than 
decision      What  we  need  above  all  Is 
■n — and 
i^e  and   : 
isiuii   Is  ilttle  better  than  a  gues.-t. 
nan  will  ever  piasess  the  requisite 
to  m.ike  all  decisions  Intelligently, 
required  to  toss  a  coin  or  t.i  dele- 
ward.     The  quality. of  decision  Is 
suffer 

war.  coordination  was  brought  out. 
ter   of    natural    evolution.    ■ 
•  es    and    councils.      "The     i' 
w.is  linked  to  the  military  ; 
r  Production  Board     The  Ci 

1  sat  with  the  Presidents  Cabi- 

,v.o  was  graded  up  and  eitremely 

men  were  attracted.     Foreign  affairs 

rdlnated    with     military    strength 

the    State-War-Navy    Coord'.natli.< 

■  -In    the   war.     Our 

irv   (-iieratlons  were 

~tatf.  assisted 

•  fs.      In    the 

tlon  and  perfection  of  that  system 

V  opinion,  our  sole  hope  for  effective 

ion      The  fact  that  other  essential 

"   "   as  a  research  committee,  a 

■  eroup.  a  procurement  as- 

••*'S  were 
.system, 
stiates    that    we    had    not 
_     ;       If    the    requirement    of 
y  for  decision  In  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
I    a    mistake,    that    can    easily    be 
To  the  extent  that  the  commute.' 
a-t  tried  during  this  war.  It  was  sub- 
■;urrp-sful      I  would  prefer  to  per- 
ve  werp  evolving  when  the 

■  than   to  espctise  a   radical 
I  has  Ilttle  proral5e  of  affecting 


(  rmore.  the  committee  system  of  co- 
has  been  mr.de  workable   In   the 
try  which  for  a  long  time  has  faced 

• That     Is    r-~       i-a 

'♦d      for     s<  ital 

lu    the    British    Cabuirt,    there 

bers  and  the  throe  armed  .•^ervict"* 

aepifrately    represented    at    the    highest 

the<iry  of  single-man  control  in 

Minister  or  In  a  few  superior  Cabl- 

was  discarded  long  ago      Coordl- 

the  entire  British  administration 

bv  a  comprehensive  series  of  com- 

tth   permanent   aarretarlats.   which 

tal    ac- 

There 

II  why  we  caunci  achieve  thf  >  i;-. f 


nmlttee  control  theory  has  another 

It  can  be  used  to  coordinate  the 

pffirt    with    the   domestic   economy 

n  affairs.    The  sli^le-man  theory  Is 

the  military  services     That  defect 

;i  ■  .1      It  Is  explained  that  the 

1  of  the  armed  services  is 

us  a  start.     Later.  It  Is  said. 

'  coordlrr.*c  The  various  other 

of   !  V.     Is  It  really 

tart       .,    :    , ..    a    foundation 

Is  some  sketch  or  outline  of  the 

stijucture:*    Would  we  n.it  be  far  wiser 

<  ur  entire  national  security  estab- 

rather    than    to    trust    '  In 

i  comprehensive  form  «.;  .    by 

tlon  of  the  three  arraeU  services 

without    regard    to    the    proper 

ttern?     1    prefer  seeking   first    at 

general  idea  of  a  comprehensive  na- 

establishment.       There     Is 

to  war  than  combat. 


m  curlty 


This  Is  probably  my  last  discussion  of  this 
problem  while  I  am  an  oflBclal  In  the  Navy 
Department      I  have  no  ambitions  or  desires 
other  than  as  an  American  citizen  to  assure 
our  country  of   a  sound  security   establish- 
ment.   I  do  net  seek  a  military  or  a  political 
career.     I   want   to  see  our   Navy    preserved, 
not  for  the  Navy's  sake,  but  for  our  country's 
sake.     I  believe,  as  I  think  you  do.  that  sea 
power  Is  one  of  our  major  weapons.     I  like- 
wise believe  In   the  efficacy  of  the  slugging 
nd    forces    and    the    versatility    cf    the 
V    .Mr    Firces.      I    am    certain    that    the 
^  must  be  preserved  m 
1  that  the  activities  of  . 

i  coordinated.  In  all  deference 
..>;es  of  my  Commander  In  Chief 
and  V'ith  his  permission  to  express' my  con- 
trary personal  views.  I  have  tried  to  set 
before  you  mv  reasons  for  bellevini?  that  a 
single    .«>'  heading    a    sii  art- 

ment  wi..  aieve  such  desir.  :  na- 

tion.    In   m>    brief  description   of   .: 
of   controlling   committees.   I   have   .  i 

briefly  a  system  which  I  believe  will  achieve 
real  coordination  of  our  entire  security  es- 
tablishment. I  submit  that  plan  also  as  a 
pattern  for  the  needed  coordination  of  our 
entire  governmental  structure. 


l;     ■ 
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Our  Latterday  Deification  of  Change 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

Ol     Li>lISI,*NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  e.xt.'nd  my  i 
Record.  I  include  the  follt 
which  recently  appt^ared  in  the  New 
Orleans  Item  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
read  by  the  Members  of  this  Congress, 
for  I  think  it  .'s©  well  value.s  the  unfortu- 
nate un-.American  trends  that  are  grow- 
ing in  this  country: 

OtJm    LATTtnOAT    CEtFICATION    OF    CH.%NCE 

An    old    school    of  ■,    is 

comln<;  of  late  into  ;  dis- 

c  onomic.  p<  :  ci  guv- 

«  -      It  Is  pla<-     _  urse  on 

'resistance  to  change."  Anybody  who  resist* 
any  change  that  these  philosophers  desire, 
no  matter  how  foolish  or  fantastic.  Is  Imme- 
dtately  classed  as  backward,  stupid,  and 
.selfish — sometimes  Indeed  as  disloyal  to  the 
Nation  and  a  ..altor  to  tt 

W  us  that  are  <:\(i  are  ic- 

r  -•,;:•       -.  :r.'      '.    •;       •     :  ,■{••.   m   fact. 

.-  rin   t'   iii;i'.f   'i:.r    '  !!•  .'    but  once- 

popular  idea  that  2  and  3  make  4  should 
be  rooted  out  because  It  conflicts  with 
their  economical  mathematics  Everything 
that  Is  old  must  be  discarded  for  any  new 
thing  that  thev  propose  We  deny  ali  such 
tosh  for  the  —  that  It  is— whether  It 

springs  from  ■.  of  self-lntereat  or  the 

vaporing  of  i^uurauce. 

E\-ery  Intelligent  person  knows,  and  should 
b?  happy  to  admit,  that  all  human  progress 
Is  the  result  of  change — changes  in  cur  ways 
of  thinking  and  doing,  growing  out  of  new 
knowledge  in  the  realms  of  physics,  econom- 
ics, and  politics.  But  everybody  who  has 
observed  or  read  a  little  also  knows  that 
mankind  has  .Miffered  tintold  woes  by  break- 
ing too  enth  without  oue  con- 
sideration, f:  vs.  to  new  notions 
that  have  failed 

We  have  a  brilliant  example  of  this  In  ctir 
own  country  these  past  12  years.  Mr  Roose- 
Telt  did  a  number  of  new  thlngi.  ospeclally 


In  hl.s  first  term  that  needed  doing.  We 
have  the^e  yet  But  he  also  did  many  new 
things  a-  "ted  new  methods,  that  have 

failed  eg.  >,    Our  imtl  jiial  graveyard  it 

cluttered  with  their  costly  tombstones  Ijear- 
tng  countless  alphabetic  nnmcf  which  were 
so  numerous  that  none  of  us  can  rememhei 
for  what  they  stood.  Th?!-e  have  Imposed 
frightful  costs  on  the  country  without  anj 
offsets  m  benefits  Their  results  have  ac- 
cumu.ated  in  the  horr.b'c  m».'«  In  whlc^ 
we  now  find  ourselves.    Y  •  ng  polit- 

icoes  and    unbalanced    ;  .1   clamor 

for  irrational,  unqu  _;   public  accept- 

ance of  still  more  cr...  .^.  .y  notionf  of  their 
own. 

Out  of  their  ranks  rise  the  philosophers 
who  make  a  god  of  ch  mge — their  change— ^ 
and  condemn  all  their  Intelligent  fellow* 
citizens  who  ask  for  proof  of  their  wisdom, 
and  decline  to  swallow  It  until  this  Is  pro- 
duced Yet  all  of  us  know  that  It  Is  InteN 
llgent.  rational  skepticism  that  keeps  so- 
ciety from  flying  apart  under  the  cross-pulls 
and  whirls  that  would  result  If  every  nevr 
notion,  however  fantastic,  were  swallowetl 
without  question. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  of  the  sancity  of 
change  have  been  drawing  an  Illusory  par- 
allel between  the  late  Brtiish  elections  and 
our  American  conditions.  The  British  turn 
toward  socialism,  they  say,  makes  a  similar 
turn  necessary  and  Inevitable  over  here.  "It 
has  energized  the  forces  of  conflict  here;  It 
has  encouraged  labor  and  alarmed  our  con- 
servatives,'"  they  add.  and  so  forth. 

But.     through     Ip'  or    di' 

they  dont  add  that  .sh  maj' 

Impf^Ued  by  a  desire  for  the  superior. advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  American  working  peo- 
ple and  middle  classes.  The  knowledge  cf 
this  was  brought  home  to  them  by  4  years 
of  close  personal  association  with  millions  cf 
Americans    In    F  !    on    the    battle 

fronts      Their  t  ion   of  the  vast 

ty    of    the   KhxI.    clothing,   hcusln^. 
•lit.    and    pay,    of    these    millions    cf 
American  boys  raised  their  purge 

They  discovered  for  tht  first  time,  cheek 
by  Jowl,  from  the  talk  of  their  American  con>- 
pan  ions -in -arms,  these  better  wages  ani 
working  conditions,  the  ereater  comfort. 
<  'id  even  ' 

•  of  our 

!^  '  .s  m  their  own. 

T  i  .  majority  sought 

were  brought  long  ago  to  cur  people  by  our 
system  of  demcxrratlc  free  enterprise — whlcli 
our  philosophers  of  sacred  change  are  trying 
to  destroy 

Perhaps  the  British  were  right  In  turnlnig 
toward  >  We  don't  know.    Their  set- 

up has  i  'erent  from  < nrs      8(x;lallsm 

carried   to  its   limit   mr  plete   dom  - 

iww.rr  of  a  very  few  over  ;.  :.st      It  leac s 

•  eked  domination  of  government  ty 
I  :.s.     This  our  people  will   never  ac- 

cept, knowing  what  they  do.  The  phllosc»- 
phers  of  change  must  hide  the  meaning  of 
their  design.  * 

But  that  Idea  Is  probably  not  so  ol      >       ^ 
to  the  English  as  to  us  because  the  po 
entrusted    ..;  nent   of   British 

affairs  have  ,.n  more  compe- 

tent, by  and  large., than  our  own  poUtlcoei. 
You  have  an  example  of  this  In  ;he  huddle 
of  these  now  In  Washington.  There  they 
present  a  sorry  show  of  unwillingness  or  In- 
capacity to  do  anything  worthy  of  the  name 
to  save  this  country  from  deeper  descent 
Into  a  ch.ism  from  which  only  intelligent 
and  courageous  action  can  save  It. 

R-n-evelt,  with  smug  artistry,  showed  hl« 
r  trailers  how  to  smear   public  men 

Vs.-  .ild  not  swallow  his  medxlne  with- 

out gagging.     Among  their  other  Imitations 
of  the  master,  they  are  now  reviving  the  fa- 
mous   "fireside    chats  "      We    had    one    last 
week      But  the  master  Is  g(  • 
Side  had  already  lost  Its  fa. 
he  went. 
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8o  don't  be  dismayed  by  the  foolish  fan- 
tasies and  fictions  of  the  philosophers  of 
change.  It  is  Britain's  desire  for  the  greater 
blessings  which  our  people  enjoy  that  has 
turned  the  majority  of  them  to  a  trial  of 
aoclftllsm.  But  our  ftbeurd  philosophers  of 
change  still  say: 

"Let  us  turn  to  socialism  too.  Let  us 
abandon  the  system  of  free  enterprise  which 
has  brought  and  is  still  bringing  us  the  good 
things  which  the  English  covet.  Let  us 
abandon  the  way  that  has  made  us  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nation  on 
earth — and  kept  us  free  all  tlie  while — in 
order  to  accept  a  system  that  has  never  been 
tested  long  anywhere,  and  has  never  brought 
any  people  any  of  those  blessings  so  far  as  it 
has  gone." 

All  such  counsel  is  goofy.  Regardless  of 
the  epithets  of  selfish  or  self-deluded  phi- 
losophers of  change,  let  us  stand  with  those 
who  still  trust  such  aged  commonplaces  as 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  the  idea  that  two  and  two  make  four. 


Caste  System  Irritates  GVt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Lester 
Allen  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of 
February  3,  1946: 
CAST!   Ststtm    Iwutatis   GI's — "Brass   Hat' 

PECTOGA-miS    OVEK    RANK    AND    FltE   OF    MEN 

IN  Services  Tends  To  Disco u«ace  Volun- 
teers 

(By  Lester  Allen) 
The  caste  system  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
which  the  average  enlisted  man  sees  as  the 
most  undemocratic  offshoot  of  a  democratic 
nation,  is  the  chief  factor  In  slowing  down 
volunury  enllstmenU  in  the  security  forces 
of  the  country,  and  the  most  important  con- 
sideration to  a  Congress  now  weighing  uni- 
versal military  training  against  a  voluntary 
recruiting   system. 

Both  the  Army  and  Navy  are  considering 
the  abclltlcn  of  certain  phases  of  the  caste 
system,  but  the  "brass  hats  *  are  merely  con- 
sidering, not  acting.  The  prerequisites  and 
prerogatives  of  cfBcers  are  their  dearest  and 
most  cherished  possessions,  and,  always  keep- 
ing the  need  for  "discipline  "  In  the  forefront, 
officers  will  defend  the  inequities  to  the 
utmost. 

While  In  actual  practice  there  are  grave 
social  Inequalities  in  civUian  life  Insofar  as 
economic  status  is  concerned  it  Is  also  true 
that  within  his  means  every  American  Is  a 
king,  and  has  been  encouraged  to  think  of 
himself  as  an  individual,  equal  to  all  other 
ludiviciuals  before  the  law. 

No  one  In  the  United  States  would  change 
that  even  If  they  could.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter 
of  constant  concern  to  foster  the  growth  of 
liberty  and  Independence  and  Individual 
security.  But.  with  the  war  and  the  Induc- 
tion of  millions  of  men  and  women  Into  the 
armed  forces,  a  grievous  curtailment  of  in- 
dividual liberty  was  imposed  upon  citizens  in 
an  age  group  which  Is  inclined  to  be  impa- 
titnt  of  restraints  upon  the  freedom  acquired 
after  the  age  of  18  to  21. 

While  these  millions  are  sacrificing  equally 
with  the  officers  In  the  fighting  of  a  war,  they 
have  experienced  serious  abridgments  of 
their  Individual  rights  through  the  soulless 
exercise  of  carrying  out  orders  and  commands. 


Reduced  to  the  simplest  possible  terms  the 
gripes  of  enlisted  personnel  in  the  iirmed 
forces  can  be  summed  up.  The  regimenta- 
tion Is  Irksome  and  necessary,  but  to-a  fre- 
quently the  "biass  "  goes  far  beyond  the  arti- 
cles of  war  In  indulging  the  whims  of  com- 
mand. Throughout  their  military  and  naval 
service  enlisted  personnel  is  at  the  merely  of 
the  whims  of  brass  hats. 

They  are  told  when  they  may  leave  camps, 
posts,  ships,  and  shore  stations;  whc-^  they 
may  and  may  not  go;  what  they  can  buy  and 
what  they  can't  buy;  whom  they  can  and 
cannot  associate  with,  and  when  they  must 
return,  regardless  of  the  exigencies  which 
may  crop  up  In  the  course  of  liberty  o"  leave 
or  furlough. 

OmCERS    CRAB    QUARTERS 

The  living  quarters  for  officers  are  c'ver  so 
much  better  than  those  for  enlistee:  men, 
wherever  they  may  be.  There  are  imtances 
of  soldiers  being  "ranked"  out  of  foxholes, 
Innumerable  cases  cl  officers  grabbing  quar- 
ters which  enlisted  men  have  repaired  for 
their  own  use  In  war  zones.  Everywhere  the 
enlisted  man  goes  the  officer  takes  the  best 
living  quarters,  regardless  of  the  rlghtf  of  the 
situation. 

In  the  matter  of  food  the  enlisted  man  al- 
ways comes  off  second  best,  even  In  those  rare 
cases  v;here  an  enlisted  mess  happens  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  officers.  In  this  latter 
case  the  officers  declare  themselves  m.  and 
take  the  pick  of  the  food. 

Nowhere  Is  there  any  provision  for  the  en- 
listed man  to  buy  a  drink  stronger  than  beer. 
Overseas  officers  received  a  liquor  ration,  and. 
it  is  all  too  rare  to  find  even  a  Junior  officer 
who  is  generous  enough  to  see  to  it  that  en- 
liste  '.  men  receive  a  small  share. 

An  officer  can  get  soused  to  the  eyes  and 
It  is  regarded  merely  as  deplorable  but  a 
minor  peccadillo.  But  the  enlisted  man  who 
steps  out  of  line  and  takes  a  Ilttle  tco  much 
liquor  Is  snapped  up  by  MP's  or  shore  pa- 
trols if  away  from  his  post,  or  punished  by 
court  martial  if  on  his  post.  Ther«  U  tol- 
erance for  the  officer  who  drinks  to^j  much, 
and  very  little  but  regtilations  for  the  en- 
listed man  who  drinks  too  much,  slthotigh 
both  probably  have  disgraced  the  uniform. 
The  special  privileges  given  to  officers  are 
particularly  irksome  to  the  enlisted  man. 
Officers  can  go  where  they  choose  to  off- 
limits  places  of  amusement,  to  the  best  seats 
at  post  theatres,  and  their  piost  exchanges  or 
canteens  are  stocked  only  with  the  test  mer- 
chandise while,  too  frequently,  the  enlisted 
man  finds  only  glmcrack  stuff  at  his  ex- 
change. 

The  enlisted  man  cannot  cast  sheep's  eyes 
on  commissioned  nurses  or  WACS  or  WAVES 
or  SPARS.  They  are  staked  off  to  be  es- 
corted only  by  officers.  And  automotive 
equipment  Is  never  available  to  the  enlisted 
man  for  other  than  assigned  duty.  If  the 
enlisted  man  ventures  to  use  such  equip- 
ment for  personal  use.  It  Is  a  serious  offense. 
But  ofScers  Joyrlde  all  over  the  place. 

MADE  MENIALS  FOR  OFFICERS 

The  enlisted  man  is  frequently  made  a 
hewer  of  \v(xxl  and  drawer  of  water  for  offl- 
cei-8.  He  doesn't  like  being  a  "dog-robber"  or 
a  waiter  in  an  officers'  mess  or  a  menial  for 
brass  in  any  shape  or  manner.  And  he 
doesn't  like  to  see  officers  In  the  field  loading 
their  combat  equipment  into  Jeeps  or  on  the 
back  of  some  enlisted  man.    But  it  li  done. 

Similarly  punishment  for  offenses  is  un- 
fair. A  commanding  officer  may  hard  out  up 
to  a  week  at  hard  labor  at  his  own  t  Iscretlon 
for  an  enlisted  man's  offense,  and  court- 
martial  offenses  bring  much  longer  periods 
of  confinement  and  loss  of  pay.  For  an  iden- 
tical offense  an  officer  will  at  most  be  repri- 
manded to  quarters  to  meditate  his  sins  or 
fined. 

The  salute  is  one  of  the  most  abused  of  the 
officer  privileges.  Most  sensible  officers  forego 
the  salute  except  when  actually  on  Cuty.  but 


there  are  "saluting  demons"  who  throw  their 
rank  around  24  hours  a  day  and  make  them- 
selves a  mortal  nuisance  to  all  enlisted  men. 
Honors  given  to  men  in  the  fighting  forces 
are  the  most  unevenly  distributed  of  all.  It's 
the  enlisted  man  who  takes  the  lumps  and 
the  officers  who  get  most  of  Uie  honors.  The 
ratio  of  decorated  officers  In  the  Navy  to 
decorated  enlisted  men  is  13  to  1.  In  the 
Army  it  is  3'^  to  1.  It  is  nn  old  OI  gripe  that 
no  one  ever  sees  the  GI  when  he  Is  heroic,  but 
when  an  officer  is  heroic  It  seems  that  every- 
one all  the  way  up  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral is  looking  that  way.  In  brief,  the  reports 
going  back  to  the  place  where  the  medals  are 
awarded  are  made  by  offi<er8 — and  they,  give 
tiiemselves  the  gravy. 

And.  when  officers  and  men  are  finally 
separated  from  the  service,  the  officers  draw 
terminal  pay  for  accumulated  leave  up  to  12 
days.  But  the  enlisted  man  vfho  hasn't  had 
his  quota  of  leave  Is  Just  out  of  luck. 

You  will  never  find  an  officer  commissioned 
In  the  field  who  has  served  in  the  ranks  who 
win  not  tell  you  that  It  was  a  shc»ck  to  move 
from  among  the  enlisted  men  Into  the  privi- 
leged world  of  the  officer  class.  And  all  the 
officers  BO  commissioned  have  been  secretly 
resentful  that  the  comrades  among  whom 
they  served  were  treated  so  shabbily.  And. 
when  the  brass  tells  them  It  Is  not  dignified 
or  that  It  Is  bad  for  discipline  to  fraternize 
with  the  men.  these  new  officers  have  a  hard 
time  holding  back  their  bitter  criticism. 

This  class  distinction  between  officers  and 
men  has  grown  In  the  Interests  of  discipline 
and  efficiency.  In  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  In  the  Civil  War  foreign  officers  who 
observed  American  troops  had  the  same  curt 
criticism  of  American  soldiers.  They  said 
that  they  were  "Insubordinate."  From  their 
viewpoint  this  may  have  seemed  true,  but 
from  that  of  Americans  the  insubordination 
was  more  the  exercise  of  Individual  freedom. 
It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount  of  class 
distinction  is  necessary  to  discipline.  Even 
the  Red  Army,  where  tt  was  assumed  that 
the  caste  system  was  a  relic  of  the  decadent 
aristocracy,  had  to  set  up  formal  distinc- 
tions between  officers  and  men  in  order  to 
achieve  fighting  efficiency  and  strict  disci- 
pline. 

All  too  frequently  officers  conceal  an  unfit- 
ness for  command  by  the  exercise  cf  a  loud 
voice  and  a  brusque  manner.  All  too  often 
officers  of  the  regular  forces  look  with  111- 
concealed  contempt  upon  those  who  are  not 
graduates  of  the  service  schools.  There  are 
castes  within  castes. 

VOLUNTEERS    HOLD    BACK 

In  the  present  situation  the  fighting  forces 
are  faced  with  a  manpower  problem.  Either 
universal  service  must  be  imposed  upon  the 
country,  or  a  regular  reinforcement  must 
come  from  volunteers.  The  latter  will  net 
happen  as  lon^  as  the  relationship  between 
officers  and  men  remains  as  It  Is  now. 

Too  many  enlli-ted  men  have  found  to  their 
great  chagrin  that  the  enlisted  man  has  no 
rights  other  than  those  his  offlceri.  are  pleased 
to  allow  him.  and  these  rlghu  vary  under 
different  commanders.  There  Is  something 
to  be  said  for  adding  to  the  fitness  reports  cf 
officers  scheduled  for  promotion  an  approxi- 
mation of  how  the  enlisted  men  regard  the 
officer.  The  average  GI  knows  better  th-in 
the  brass  whether  his  immediate  conunand- 
Ing  officer  knows  how  to  do  his  Job. 

They  either  love  him  or  loathe  him.  Ex- 
cept for  the  lowliest  Junior  officer,  the  en- 
listed man  learns  early  that  when  his  com- 
manding officer  says  he  will  lead  him  Into 
battle  what  he  actually  means  is  that  be 
will  follow  him. 

Revision  of  the  caste  system  Is  the  first 
requisite  for  maintaining  a  volunteer  fight- 
ing force — and  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  know  this.  What  they  are  doing  now  Is 
holding  together  a  conscript  force  In  which 
every  gripe  has  Its  beginning  in  the  caste  sys- 
tem. 
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Termii  al-Leave  Pay  for  Enlisted  Men 


El^TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HlON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  TH*  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  AT1\'ES 

Ionday.  February  4.  1946 
ANSFIELX)  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  am  once  again  taking  this 
mean-s  t^  appeal  to  the  House  and  es- 
pecially he  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee t )  act  favoiab.y  on  my  bill  H.  R. 
4893.  a  I  ill  to  grant  to  enlLsted  personnel 
of  the  a  Tned  forces  the  same  l>cnefits  of 
accumu  ated  leave  as  apply  to  ofQcers 
now. 

The  tlousands^of  letters  wh.ch  I  have 
receivedjf  rem  enlisted  men  is  ample  proof 
of  the  d  'Sire  on  their  part  that  this  in- 
be  done  away  with.  As  a  former 
man  of  the  First  World  War.  I 
ested  that  the  enlisted  men  of 
be  given  full  terminal-leave  pay 
day-a-year  basis  and  that  it  be 


equality 

enUsted 

am  Inte 

this  wni 

on  a  30 

made  re;roactlve  to  the  beginning  of  the 

8«lectivt    Service  Act      In  this  way  this 

Inequali  y  which  has  existed  too  long  In 

this  reelect  will  be  done  away  with  and 

'»  fiivon  to  all. 

th(     Government    can    aflord    the 
hKher  r jinking,  higher  paid  officers,  ter- 
minal )e 
afTord  tc 
men      It 


ive  with  pay.  then  they  can  also 
give  this  benefit  to  the  enlisted 
is  true  that  this  w>uld  cost  the 
Oovernnient  plenty  to  rectify  this  wrong. 


but  as 


ong  as  the  officer.*;  have  been 


r  ha"* 
thia  IMU* 
your  artic 
was  a 

booJu. 

I  ihink 
favor   in 
evarythiog 
gtrinc  thU 

I  sur«  a 
tUTDed  to 


given  ths  compensation,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  and  continues  to  alTord 
this  expenditure,  then  we  can  afford  to 
pay  the  units'  '  -^^  n.  who  have  suffered 
the  manJfcT  d  :'  •;  in  rank  all  during 

service 

I  beltrfve  that  terminal-leave  pay  to 
enlisted  men  should  be  passed  in  the 
form  of  mv  bill,  and  soon.  I  believe  I 
express  he  wholehearted  concern  and 
approval  of  all  enlisted  men  and  their 
families  n  this  measure  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Military  Aflairs  Committee  will 
report  oijt  my  proposal  in  the  very  near 
future. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
granted  ne  by  the  House,  I  am  includ- 
ing with  my  remarks  a  few  of  the  many 
letters  I  lave  received  on  this  subject : 
llanN*.  Mont.  January  14.  1949. 
DcAa  M  KK  Recently  I  read  In  the  local 
P»par  abcut  your  Intwwt  ta  MOtated  men 
glv«  n  the  tame  conaWratton  aa  offl- 
c«r»  la  ngard  to  terminal  leave.  While  1 
'as  we  often  remarked  about  the 
of  thla  furlov;gh  deal.  Returning 
bOBM  on  khe  ship  several  of  ua  decided  to 
write  our  Congressmen  to  get  some  action 
on  thU  mi  tter  After  all.  UUie.  It  U  a  known 
fact  that  I  nlisted  men  overseas  have  It  a  lot 
toi^lMr  tl  an  officers,  and  in  more  than  one 
ly.  80.  ;herefore.  I  feel  that  enlisted  men 
•bouM  ba  ahown  the  same  consideration  aa 


1  leard  a  great  deal  of  comment  on 

since  I  have  been  home,  and  after 

was  m  the  paper  Mum  MaNsnxu> 

pretty    popular    man    lu    the    ex-OI's 


you  are  doing  the  veterans  a  big 

luabing    this   bill,   and   you   have 

to  gain  and  nothing  to  loae  by 

iaeue  yotir  wholabsarted  support. 

i|  f>r«ctated  your  call  before  you  re- 

Washmgton.  D.  C.     I  have  been 


home  nearly  3  months  now.  and  t>elieTe  me, 
Mike,  it  is  a  grand  feeling.  My  wife  and  baby 
are  fine  and  my  business  Is  t>etter  than  ever, 
•o  I  feel  mighty  fortunate. 

In  closing,  Mike.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
all  the  Interest  you  are  showing  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  veterans,  and  I  assure  you  it 
won't  be  forgotten. 

Sincerely  yours. 

FsAN  Prmczu.. 

BtLUNCs.  Moirr ,  January  14.  1946. 
Hon   Mncc  MANsrirLo. 

Representative  from  Montaria, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

TiijKK  Sn-  Please  allow  two  former  enlisted 
men  to  compliment  you  on  the  stand  you 
take  In  re^rd  to  terminal  leave  for  both 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  We  heartily  agree 
with  you  It  seems  a  shame  to  bring  the 
officer-enlisted  man  system  from  the  Army 
on  into  civilian  life. 

At  this  same  time,  we  would  like  to  men- 
tion an  additional  few  ills  of  the  present  dls- 
rh.irge  set-up  First,  the  housing  set-up. 
There  are  numerous  ex-servicemen  looking 
nr.iund  for  some  place  to  stay  and  all  the 
time  the  Guvernment  has  a  gnod  stock  of 
portable  houses  and  trailers.  Supposedly  the 
vets  have  preference  to  buy  OI  material  for 
business  use  and  yet  It  Isnt  possible  for  them 
to  obtain  an  immediate  necessity.  The  on>y 
reason  given  as  to  why  these  houses  aren't 
released  at  least  to  the  general  public  is  that 
there  Is  no  price  set  on  them  yet.  Then  there 
would  still  be  the  idea  that  a  vefs  priority 
doesnt  extend  to  cover  anything  that  he 
can't  use  in  his  actual  work. 

Then  there  Is  a  new  gripe  from  fellows  In 
the  service  on  the  discharge  of  aviation 
cadets  regardless  of  the  number  of  points 
they  have  This  most  certainly  isn't  fair  to 
fellows  who  have  actually  done  acme  fighting. 

We  realize  that  no  possible  system  could 
cover  all  complaints,  but  these  few  seem  so 
apparent  and  so  far-reaching  that  it  Is  well 
forth  mentioning.  With  the  particular  stand 
that  you  have  taken  on  the  termlnnl-leave 
issue,  we  are  sure  that  you  will  give  some 
thought  to  these  dlfflctiltles. 
Respectfully, 

C.    R.   OXHT-ERKUtO. 

P.  J.  Nelson. 

WHrrsTOH.  Mont..  January  19,  1949. 
The  Honorable  Mnu  Mansfislo. 
Rrpresentat ive  in  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAs  Sni:  I  read  with  a  good  deal  of  In- 
terest a  short  news  article  In  the  Spokesman 
Review  concerning  your  decuion  to  work  for 
terminal   leave   for   enlisted   men. 

The  language  in  which  ycur  argument  was 
stated  had  hardly  the  forcefulness  that  has 
been  m  mine  this  last  month  or  so  since 
getting  out  of  the  Navy,  but  is  much  better 
nonetheless  since  mine  could  not  l)e  used 
In  the  polite  company  of  the  drawing  room. 

1  w'sh  to  thank  you  sincerely  for  cham- 
pioning this  cause.  I  thought  that  about 
the  time  the  services  were  ready  to  dischaige 
men.  that  rank  privilege,  caste,  etc  ,  would 
be  forgotten  and  we  should  all  go  out  under 
the  same  conditions — as  free  and  equal  citi- 
zena  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
8e«-ms.  however,  that  the  "powers  that  be" 
wish  to  carry  these  undemocratic  principles 
to  the  bitter  end  and  beyond. 

It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  add  to  ycur 
argument,  it  Is  sufficient  In  Itself  for  fralr- 
minded  men.  out  there  are  other  facts  which 
might  be  KMcd: 

1.  OAcers  were  already  getting  considera- 
ble more  pay  for  doing  their  J<*bs.  which  in 
a  great  many  cases  were  no  more  difficult 
than  Jobs  miny  enlisted  men  were  called 
upon  to  do.  and  it  innii  hardly  Justifiable  to 
furtber  enhance  their  svperlor  position  by 
the  ezctualon  of  enluted  men  from  the  right- 
ful beneflte  of  terminal  leave. 


a.  EnlUted  men  gave  up  more  as  a  whole 
than  the  average  officer,  not  because  lu 
civilian  life  they  had  more  (many  of  them 
did),  but  because  In  their  service  life  they 
had  so  much  less. 

3  Excluding  the  question  of  officers — a 
condition  is  created  by  this  system,  in  which 
one  enlisted  man.  stationed  in  the  States  or 
regularly  back  in  the  States,  collects  all  of 
his  leaves,  while  another  who  spends  most 
of  his  service  time  on  some  forlorn  island 
or  on  the  sea  or  some  such  place  where  t 
conditions  were  at  th»ir  worst  pnd  the  real  | 
winning  of  the  war,  as  far  as  thi;  serviceman 
was  concerned,  was  taking  plac.'.  loses  most 
of  his  To  sum  up  this  argument  briefly — 
It's  an  all-or-nothlng-at-all  policy. 

May  I  repeat  my  thanks  again  for  your 
Interest,  and  good  luck  in  your  crusade. 

Sincerely.  j 

OXOKGK  D.  ABCNDSCHriN. 

Billings.  Mont.,  January  14,  1946. 
Hon    Mike  MANsririD.  ] 

Member  0/  C  ' 

U  J -on.  D    C 

Deax  Mi  M\NsriEU)  In  the  Gazette  this 
morning  an  AP  dispatch  from  Washington 
says  that  you  are  going  to  Introduce  legis- 
lation for  the  purpose  of  having  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  military  services  given  the 
same  benefits  as  ottccrs.  under  terminal 
leave. 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  you  are  doing  this 
because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one 
thing  that  has  caused  more  bitterness  among 
enlisted  men  than  the  fact  that  cfficers  who 
are  not  only  much  more  highly  paid,  but 
frequently  of  Inferior  ability,  are  receiving 
pay  for  their  unused  furlough  time,  while 
enlisted  men.  receiving  one-fifth  as  much 
pay.  arc  discharged  without  getting  any  reim- 
bursement for  the  leave-time  to  which  they 
are  entitled  I  know  of  a  number  of  cases 
in  this  vicinity  where  family  men  were  draft-  I 
ed  into  the  service  from  well-paid  pcsltlons, 
while  college  studenU  with  no  family  obliga- 
tions, were  enabled  to  obtain  commissions 
because  of  RCTC  enrollment.  When  these 
enlisted  men  return  from  the  service,  most 
of  them  have  to  begin  to  work  Immediately  In 
order  to  support  their  families,  frequently 
Uklng  any  work  they  can  obtain,  while  the 
officer  has  the  advantage  of  his  terminal 
leave  for  time  to  locate  suitable  employment. 
In  any  event,  the  practice  is  grossly  unfair, 
and  I  have  been  surprised  that  Congress 
would  permit  It.  I  have  heard  several  ex- 
presslons  of  appreciation  of  your  efforts  In 
behalf  of  the  enlisted  men.  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  legislation. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  best  wishes, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yctirs. 

Gut  C.  Ocrst. 

Hon   Utmm  Mahstikio. 

Congress  0/  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D  C. 

DXAB  Sii  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  bill  now  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  dealing  with  the  payment  of 
full  pay  and  allowances  to  enlisted  men  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  for  accrued 
furlough    time. 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  offljer  personnel 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  Ststes  are  au- 
thorized full  pay  and  allowances  for  unused 
accrued  furlough  time  up  to  120  days;  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  enlisted 
men  have  bee.,  deprived  of  practically  all  of 
their  allowed  furlough  time;  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  comparatively  sreaklng.  their  earn- 
ings have  been  8m..ll  during  the  richest  pe- 
riod of  our  country's  history,  I  urge  that  thla 
bUl  be  given  ycur  wholehearted  support. 

Many  enlisted  men  of  the  Armv.  particu- 
larly thoae  with  families  with  dependents; 
thoee  with  obligations  at  the  time  of  thetr 
entrance  into  the  Army,  will  return  to  ci- 
vUlan   life   with   little   savings.     They  bav« 
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given  much  these  past  few  years.  They  have 
accepted  their  lot.  which  did  not  include 
vacations  with  pay.  days  off,  and  holidays. 
Surely  they  are  entitled  to  this  considera- 
tion which  Is  only  a  matter  of  paying  what  is 
their  due. 

Again  I  urge — Support  this  bill. 

Cha.*!.  Kestle.  Mrs.  Carl  McCallum,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Williams.  Mrs.  J.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Pat  03rlen.  Mrs.  Ed.  Penny,  Mrs. 
Jack  I>arlow,  Mrs.  Robert  Quick. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Eva,  Mrs.  Alfred 
Lowry.  Mrs  Elizabeth  Sullivan, 
Mrs.  Alice  Johnson,  Mrs.  George 
Gill.  Mrs.  John  Weber,  Mrs.  Millie 
Holman,  Mrs  Jcsiah  James,  Mrs. 
M  DrlscoU,  Mrs  M.  Harne.  Mrs. 
John  Williams.  Mrs  Geo.  H.  Sy- 
mons.  Mrs.  Gladys  Martin.  Mrs. 
Thos.  Sanders.  Mrs.  E  N.  Bartlett, 
Mrs.  Sylvan  Galahan.  Geo.  A.  Fitz- 
patrlck.  Mrs.  M.  Penhall,  Mrs. 
Charles  L  Day,  Mrs  J.  H.  Barren- 
stein.  Mrs.  John  Weldon,  J.  A. 
Weldon,  Mrs.  George  Burns,  Mrs. 
Pat  Dennehy.  Mr.  Dave  KuUivan. 
Mrs.  Dave  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Marshall 
Hager,  Mrs  Wm.  Powers.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Gould,  Mrs.  Geo.  Labranche,  Mrs. 
M.  8.  Oemoljez.  Mrs.  H.  Hughes, 
Mrs.  Agnes  R.  Murphy. 

Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 

Conjrress  of  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Srm:  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
bill  now  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  dealing  with  the  payment  of  full  pay 
and  allowances  to  enlisted  men  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  for  accrued  furlough 
time 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  officer  personnel 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  Is  author- 
ized full  pay  and  allowances  or  unused  ac- 
crued furlough  time  up  to  120  days;  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  enlisted  men 
have  been  deprived  of  practically  all  of  their 
allowed  furlough  time-  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  comparatively  speaking,  their  earnings 
have  been  small  during  the  richest  period  In 
our  country's  history.  I  urge  that  this  bill  be 
given  your  wholehearted  support. 

Many  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  particu- 
larly those  with  families,  with  dependents; 
thoee  with  obligations  at  the  time  of  their 
entrance  Into  the  Army,  will  return  to  civil- 
ian life  with  little  savings.  They  have  given 
much  these  past  few  years.  They  have  ac- 
cepted their  lot.  which  did  not  Include  va- 
cations with  pay,  days  off  and  holidays. 
Burely  they  are  entitled  to  this  considera- 
tion which  Is  only  a  matter  of  paying  what 
is  their  due. 

Again  I  urge — Support  this  bill. 

Mrs.    Edna    Young. 
Louis  Young. 

Fort  George  Wriciit,  Wash  , 

January  14,  1946. 
Representative  Mike  Mansfield, 
House   of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  "nils  letter  Is  to  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  concerning  terminal  leave  pay 
for  enlisted  men  of  the  armed  forces.  Those 
of  us  who  have  served  In  this  capacity  great- 
ly appreciate  the  fact  an  effort  Is  being  made 
to  give  us  accumulated  leave  pay  as  officers 
now  receive. 

While  I  have  not  had  the  fortune  of  meet- 
ing you  personally.  I  know  of  the  fine  Job  you 
did  at  the  University  of  Montana.  I  am  a 
native  of  that  SUte  and  attended  the  State 
Normal  College,  graduating  In  1842.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  brother  when 
he  was  sutloned  at  Baxter  Hospital. 

Thanks  again  for  remembering  us.     Hop- 
Ine  I  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  you  some- 
time, and  if  I  can  be  of  help  to  you  in  the 
future  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Respectful  ly  yours. 

Ratmond  E.  Schttltz. 
Staff  Sergeant.  Army  Air  Corps, 


Pullman,  Wash..  January  IS,  194e. 
Representative  Mnez  Mansfield. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mansfuxd:  In  the  Spokane  Sim- 
day  Chronicle  (January  12)  I  saw  an  account 
of  your  proposal  for  legislation  to  grant  en- 
listed men  terminal  leave  or  pay  for  accumu- 
lated leave  the  same  as  ofBcess.  I  am  com- 
pletely in  favor  of  such  action  as  Is  any  en- 
listed man  or  former  enlisted  man  to  whom 
I  ever  talked. 

This  terminal  leave  business  Is  Just  a  fijial 
slap  in  the  face  to  the  enlisted  men  who  have 
watched  and  envied  the  special  prlvlh'ges 
that  officers  enjoy  under  the  military  system. 

Up  imtll  July  29,  1945,  I  had  hsd  7  days 
leave  in  3' 2  years  naval  service.  This  7  days 
I  had  to  go  to  the  chaplain  to  obtain.  How- 
ever, on  July  29.  1945.  I  arrived  back  from  2 
years  continuous  duty  In  the  Pacific  (I  was 
then  a  chief  radio  technician  In  chargt;  of 
radio  and  radar  maintenance  aboard  a  small 
aircraft  carrier)  and  received  a  30-day  leave. 
The  war  ended  fortunately  while  I  was  heme. 

Some  men  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
that.  Men  that  arrived  In  the  States  after 
the  war  ended  and  rated  leave  but  also  were 
eligible  for  discharge  did  not  get  the  leave 
with  pay  entitled  them  but  waited  until  i,hey 
could  be  shipped  to  a  separation  center.  You 
can  suspect  they  weren't  very  happy  alx>ut 
losing  2  or  3  months  accumulated  leave  while 
an  officer  In  the  Identical  situation  got  all  of 
his  accumulated  leave  at  home  in  the  form  of 
terminal  leave — with  pay. 

I  have  been  out  of  the  Navy  since  October 
and  your  legislation  on  this  matter  If  suc- 
cessful may  not  help  me  unless  it  is  retro- 
active, but  It  will  surely  help  what  few  "all 
the  war"  enlisted  men  who  have  yet  to  get 
out  of  the  service  and  who  have  a  lot  of  ac- 
cumulated leave  to  their  credit. 

I  am  not  one  to  see  the  national  debt  fur- 
ther enlarged  but  it  seems  to  me  tha'-.  to 
make  your  proposed  legislation  retroactive 
would  do  Justice  to  all  and  wouldn't  Increase 
the  prepent  huge  national  debt  very  mate- 
rially. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Wherrt  from  my  home  State.  Nebraska. 
I  wish  you  every  success  with  your  proposed 
legislation  which  may  rectify  at  least  one  In- 
justice to  the  en'sted  man. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  P.  Carter, 
Graduate  student  under  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  at  the  State  College  of 
Washington. 


Roosevelt  Answers  Pearl  Harbor  Accusers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  Look  magazine  of  February 
5.    1946.    pntitlcd    "Roosevelt    Answers 
Pearl    Harbor    Accusers,"    by    Roscoe 
Drummond : 
Roosevelt  Answers  Pearl  Harbor  Accl^sixs 
(By  RoECce  Drummond.  Washington   cor- 
respondent. Christian  Science  Monitor) 
(Editor's     Note. — How     would     President 
Roosevelt  have  answered  the  charge  that  he 
was  responsible  for  Pearl  Harbor?    To  answer 
this  question,  the  author  Interviewed  a  great 
many  men  who  knew  Roosevelt  Intimately 
during  the  war.     Prom  their  opinions,   be 
wrote  this  Imaginary  speech,  which  they  be- 


lieve the  President  might  have  made  at  the 
hearing  If  be  were  yet  alive. ) 

Members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Pearl  Harbor  Attack,  gen- 
tlemen: My  name  is  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. My  occupation  (at  present,  although  it 
will  not  always  t>e.  I  hasten  to  assure  you)  is 
President  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  aware.  I  know,  that  even  before  Its 
Inception  I  favored  and  supported  a  congres- 
sional investigation  which  would  honestly 
and  fearlessly  and  constructively  expose  all 
of  the  reasons  why  Japan's  infamous  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor  wa».  momentarily,  bo  tragi- 
cally devastating.  And  I'm  sure  you  now  see, 
gentlemen,  why  we  had  to  postpone  this  In- 
quiry until  the  war's  end.  Not  only  would 
earlier  investigation  have  revealed  to  the  en- 
emy that  we  had  cracked  Japan's  most  secret 
codes,  but  It  would  have  diverted  time,  and 
energy  and  attention  of  men  like  General 
Marshall.  Admiral  King,  and  others  of  our 
great  mllita«ir  commanders  who  had  to  spend 
every  waking  hour  to  win  this  fight  for  sur- 
vival. 

Why  have  I  asked  to  appear  before  your 
committee,  when  the  facts  have  already  been 
spread  fully  upon  the  record?  The  reason  is 
that,  thus  far,  the  record  has  been  so  over- 
laid with  distorted  argument,  with  partisan 
demagoguery  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
smear  America  If  thereby  they  could  smear 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  with  plain  or  garden- 
variety  lies  by  the  Isolationist  press,  which 
never  learns  anything  and  never  forgets  any- 
thing. 

This  is  the  technique  of  the  dead  dictator, 
Adolf  Hitler.  His  theory  was  never  to  use 
a  small  falsehood — always  the  big  lie. 

That  Is  the  logic  of  these  baseless  and  hor- 
rible fabrications,  horrible  not  to  me  (I  am 
used  to  It),  but  horrible  to  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Americans  whose  Government 
never  has  picked  a  fight  with  anylxxly — but 
will  not  be  trodden  upon. 

What  are  the  facU?  Did  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  did  any  responsible  offi- 
cial of  the  United  States,  military  or  civilian, 
have  advance  Intelligence  that  Japan  would 
attack  Pearl  Harbor?  The  testimony  has 
demonstrated  that  we  regrettably  did  not. 
The  overwhelming  consensus  of  military 
Judgment  and  military  Information  was  that 
Japan  was  preparing  to  extend  its  aggressions 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  to  the  South  Pacific 
MaJ.  Gen.  Sherman  Miles,  then  Chief  of  G-2, 
gave  It  as  the  military's  highest  estimate 
that  Thailand  was  the  most  likely  target. 

At  no  time  did  I  possess  any  Information 
nor  did  I  receive  any  Information  except  from 
my  own  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

These  are  the  high  lights — in  question  and 
answer  form — of  the  points  Mr.  Roosevelt 
probably  would  stress  In  his  Pearl  Harbor 
hearing  epeech: 

QTTESnON 

Did  I,  as  your  President,  keep  vital  security 
knowle<'ge  from  our  commanders  In  the 
Pacific? 

ANSWXS 

I  could  not  withhold  Information  I  did  not 
possess,  and  the  Army  and  Navy  were  In  pos- 
session of  all  Intelligence  information  before 
It  came  to  the  White  House.  I  had  no  source 
of  Information  not  available  to  them. 

General  Marshall  thought.  Admiral  Stark 
thought,  and  I  thought  that  Japan  would 
attack  to  the  South  (that  she  didn't  was 
Japan's  greatest  military  blunder):  and  In 
yotir  testimony  la  an  affidavit  from  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur  (who  Is  today  doing  his 
work  with  magnificent  tklll  In  Tokyo)  that 
he  received  "ample  Information"  from  Wash- 
ington for  alerting  hU  Philippine  command 
"on  a  war  basis."  / 

If  It  could  be  conceived  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  withhold  Infor- 
mation, the  absence  of  which  would  Jeopard- 
ize the  United  States,  he  would  hardly  have 
alerted  what  his  military  advisers  considered 
the  Nation's  most  exposed  outpost. 
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the  iwpfWlbnUy  of  retaining  our 

Fleet  In  American  waters  at  Amerl- 

Pacific  t>aac.  and  I  am  willing  to  b« 

by  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  right- 

wisdom  of  that  «l«clskn.     Secretary 

;nder  Secretary  BomKm&t  Welles,  Am- 

Qrew.   and   I   were   united   on    the 

of  this  action.     My  military  advisers 

lot    In   agreement.     General  Marahall 

baa  t^tlfled  that  he  supported  the  decision. 

J   O.  Richardson  has  testified  that 
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highest  diplomatic  as  well  as  military 

were  Involved.    The  Japs  want«d  us 

out  of  the  Pacific  entirely      Stw- 

ull   has   testified   that   to   have  with- 

the  fleet  would  have  been  construed 

o  war  lords  as  a  cowardly,  backward 

ipenly  Inviting  them  to  attack  sooner 
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that  view  then.     I  hold  It  today, 
mlral  Richardson  (an  honorable  of- 
I  nd  a  good  one)   has  told  you  thst  In 
dgmtnt  th«  prwence  of  the  fleet  at 
Hartxir  did  not  hasten  the  attack 
his  Imaginary  but  typical  speech,  the 
I  resident   answers  the  charge  that  he 
fumbl  >d  the  peace  snd  planned  to  force  war 
on   th^  Japs. 
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id  I  no  fumble  our  peace  efforts  that 
decided    this   was   the   best   time   to 
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QUKSTTON 

I  calculatedly  taunt  Japan  by  retain- 
United  States  Pacific  Pleet  at  Pearl 
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fact  Is  that  we  strove  for  peace  un- 
and  to  such  consistent  effect  that 
<allltarlst  government  had  to  resort 
attsick  to  drive  us  Into  war.     We  presented 
we  committed  no  hostile  act. 
Hull   has  said,   we   offered   to 
and  Nomura  a  program  of  Just  and 
•qulta|>le  terms,  which  any  peaceful  nation 
hav»  l)een  delighted  to  accept  " 
Have  done  less  would  have  been  to  ab- 
our  hopes  of  peace,  to  have  conceded 
\  rould  have  been  to  abdicate  American 
es.  and  to  collaborate  with  the  Axis 
Iniittng    Japan    to    sweep    Its    conquests 
throuipout  southeast  Asia  and  the  East  In- 
to make  a  Juncture  of  forces  with 
y  In  the  Middle  East. 
I  nemoranda  show  that  as  late  as  No- 
37.  when  Nomura  and  Kurusu  came 
White  House  with  Secretary   Hull.  I 
M  them :   "It  Is  clear  that  the  majority 
imwlcan  people  are  an.xtous  to  main- 
ul   relations   with   Japan.     I   am 
who  still  harbor  much  hope  that 
-United  States  relations  wll.'  be  set- 
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Secretary  Hull   told  them  with  full 
and  clarity:  '•While  w^  here  are  put- 
best  efforts  Into  attempting  to  bring 
teaceful  settlements  of  the  Japanese- 
States  differences,  neither  your  Pre- 
lor    your    Foreign    Minister,    nor    any 
Ipfluentlal  person  utters  a  single  word 
on*  ftng«r  to  fkclUtate  these  talks 
On  tlM  contrary,  they  Inaiat  upon 
th*  Mtabllahment  of  a  n««  order 
might." 

moment  when  Japan  broke  negotla- 
}ur   attitude    was   one   of   frankness, 
and  fiexiblllty — a  flexibility  which 
every    avenue   of   peace    except   Col- 
in  Japanese  conquest, 
ord  shows  that  I  rejected  a  proposal 
Pt'lme  Minister  Churchill  to  )olh  In  a 
warning  which  might  have  been  con- 
B  a  warlike  act.    The  reason  was  that 
States  was  using  Its  negotiations 
its  differences  with  Japan  In  order 
the  peace,  even  though,  as  we  now 


know.  Japan  was  using  tto  Baffotlatloiu  In 
preparation  to  break  the  peace. 

I  strove  for  peace  In  a  final  appeal  on 
December  6  to  the  Japanese  Emperor  him- 
self—an  apeal  so  raoaonable  and  Juat  that 
the  Japanese  mllltarMa  did  not  dare  to  de- 
liver It  to  him  until  the  attack  had  t>een 
consummated. 

I  Urove  for  paoet  to  every  point  short  of 
eontfoning  and  eoUaborating  in  aggrasaton. 
That  was  the  only  final  alternative  I  leave 
It  with  those  who  would  hsve  had  their  Pres- 
ident do  differently  to  defend  that  alterua- 
tlve. 

QOwnoN 

Can  It  be  said,  then,  that  the  President  cf 
the  United  States  planned  to  force  war  on 
Japan? 

Awawm 

Tea.  without  truth  and  without  honor.  It 
can  be  said— snd  It  has  bssn  aotd  over  and 
over  again  by  the  Isolationist  newspapers  and 
magasines  and  Isolationist  politicians. 

It  can  t>e  said — by  apologists  of  Jspanese 
aggression.  It  can  be  said  by  those  who 
would  have  had  the  United  States  (in  the 
negotiations  with  Kurusu  snd  Nnmura)  sign 
a  diplomatic  •Munich*— a  •"Pacific  Munich"' 
which  would  have  given  Japan  America's 
blessing  upon  Its  spreading  conquests  snd 
ultimate  Juncture  with  Hitler,  who  then 
Jointly  would  stand  astride  a  conquered  Eu- 
rope and  a  conquered  Asia. 

But  a  free  America  could  not  have  lived 
in  a  world  half  slave,  and  I  do  not  regret 
having  rejected  terms  so  repugnsnt.  I  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  ngret  It 
either. 

QtraSTTON 

And  can  it  be  *a:d  that  I  let  war  come  while 
our  defenses  were  still  pitifully  Inadequate? 

ANSWm 

The  most  ridiculous  and  the  most  under- 
standable of  all  these  ratifications  u  the 
charge  that  my  admin Utrat ion  failed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  war  wnich  was  coming  I  doubt 
whether  even  Ooebt>els  would  have  tried  that 
one.  For  even  he  would  have  knuwn  that 
Americans  would  not  forget  that  many  nar- 
row-vtstoned.  parttaan.  Isolation  st  leaders  In 
the  Cangraas  and  outaMt  tlia  CoogrcM  tried 
to  thwart  and  block  naarly  every  attempt 
which  I  made  to  warn  our  people  and  to  arm 
this  Nation 

I  proposed— and  the  Uttle-preparednesa 
minority  fought— the  Lend -Lease  Act  which 
galvanized  our  great  Industries  to  a  new 
level  of  war  production,  and  helped  to  hold 
the  Axis  at  bay  while  we  got  ready. 

I  proposed— and  the  llttle-prepaffdress 
minority  fought  as  fantastic  and  unneces- 
sary— the  50.000  airplane  program  which  was 
the  very  foundation  of  the  great  American 
air  armada  which  crippled  Germany  and 
crtished  Japan 

I  proposed— and  the  little-preparedness 
minority  came  within  one  perilous  vote  of 
dijsmantling— 3  months  before  Pearl  Harbor  - 
the  Selective  Service  Army  which,  under  the 
brilliant  leadership  of  Generals  M.4r«,hall. 
Elsenhower,    and    MacArthur.  i    our 

enemies  on  Und  as  our  Navy  dv^rairu  them 
at  sea. 

To  those  who  say.  '•Remember  P^arl  Har- 
bar."  I  also  say  "Remember  Guam. '  and  the 
little-preparedness  group  which  refused  to 
heed  the  plea  of  this  administration  to  im- 
prove lU  fortifications  In  1939. 

CONCLtTSION 

The  other  evening.  I  attended  the  Gridiron 
Club  dinner:  and  In  one  of  its  penetrating 
skiis  It  portrayed  the  Emperor  of  Japan  In  an 
Imaginary  conversation  with  Col.  Robert  Mc- 
Cormlck.  who.  oddly  enough,  was  explaining 
to  him  the  virtues  of  American  democracy. 

•So  sorry,  please,  about  Pearl  Harbor."  the 
Kmperor  began  In  mock  humility. 

"What  did  you  have  to  do  with  Pearl  Har- 
bor?" exclaimed  the  publisher.  'Are  jou  a 
New  Dealer  7  ■• 


"Japan  teilled  tha  trar~ 

No  American.  I  say.  President  or  plain 
cttlaen.  let  war  come  It  came  not  twireme  of 
anything  the  American  Goeernaent  dM  or 
did  not  do.  It  came  because  Japan  willed  It. 
conceived  It  and  actutlly  began  it  while  the 
American  Government  was  striving  to  avoid 
It. 

Why.  then  gentlemen,  have  these  criminal 
and  callous  fsbrlcatlons  t>een  conjured  up 
and  repeated  over  and  over  sgaln"*  Why  has 
this  Icfltunate  and  poteoUaUy  valoable  in- 
veatlcation  been  so  wttatauitf  dIMorted  by 
the  toolationlst  press? 

These  have  not  been  careless  lies  nor 
ca9ual  lies.  They  have  been  deliberate  and 
calculated  and  purposeful  Their  dissemi- 
nator* know  what  they  are  up  to  They  have 
th»-  -  H...I..T  .  iinH  their  schemes,  and  I  do  not 
b»  mt  thst  the  American  peo- 

ple wki  i«ii  u  r  i  nrm  when  the '"  ns  snd 

Innuendoes  «re  shorn  from  tl.'  .  of  the 

Pearl  Harbor  inquiry. 

Their  purpnee  la  to  dupe  and  deceive  the 
Amen  believing  that   It  waa 

their  (.  t  our  enemlec — which 

wa^  re^tponsibie  for  the  war;  that  we  were  to 
blame,  not  Tnjo  and  Hitler  and  their  kind; 
that  if  America  had  only  conceded  a  little 
aggression  here,  snd  collsborated  In  a  little 
conquest  there.  Amerim  could  have  con- 
tinue then — and  could  continue  today — in 
an  Isolationist  sleep-walking  dream. 

•  They   Were   Wrong   Then—- 

I  Wish  to  p<Mnt  out  tr  you.  and  I  wish  to 
point  out  to  the  Nation,  that  these  distor- 
tion* oon*  from  those  who.  when  the  war 
clotida  were  gathering,  chose  to  call  them  a 
mirage;  who  either  misread  the  meaning  of 
th«  spreading  tentacles  of  the  Axis  or  were 
not  displeased  by  them;  and  who  thought — 
or  prtended  to  think— that  ths  war  need 
never  concern  an  •'Isolated'^  America. 

They  were  wrong  then  and  they  are  wrong 
today:  and  they  have  such  a  vested  interest 
In  their  wrongness  that  they  are  apparently 
ready  to  go  to  the  length  of  acctislng  their 
own  Government  of  provoking  war 

Because  the  'ruiu  of  victory  can  never  be 
easily  nor  promptly  realized,  they  hope  that 
they  can  create  a  "— ■  -oiatlonlst  mlaama 
out  of  te.nporary  i    and  total  false- 

hood  They  8Ucceeaf<i  m  smearing  the  grest 
Wilson  with  the  lie  that  he  led  us  Into  wsr 
in  1917 

This  time  their  lie  Is  that  Franklin  Roose- 
velt planned  i'  .-d  war  for  the  Ameri- 
can people— p.  11  Dor  and  all.  That  lie 
will  not  succeed. 

Even  if  It  should  take  my  life  I  am  grateful 
that  I  have  been  called  bv  the  Nation  to  serve 
this  fourth  term  as  President,  if  only  to 
answer  these  accusations  against  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  share  In  pt.iring  r  rd 
States  at  the  pinnacle  <.f  world  !e 

For  myself.  I  nsv  „ 

I  wi'Meave  that  tn  ;  j        ]  ,;    ;..■_.:. on 

"^  ■  '  vneir  l.iith.  and  their 

fer . 


tomorrow,  and  forever. 


<d   her  destiny   today. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PEMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permi-ssion  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  including  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Kennedy,  secretary-treas- 
urer of  the   United   Mine   Workers   of 
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America.   Thl.s  telegram  Is  in  opposition 
to  the  so-called  Case  bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  former  lieutenant  Rov- 
emor  of  Pennsylvania  and  is  a  man  of 
the  highest  Integrity  and  sound  judg- 
ment. His  opinion  on  this  matter  Is  one 
uhich  would  l>e  well  taken  to  heart. 
The  telegram  follows: 

Washington.  O.  C.  January  31,  1946. 
■on.  AucusTiNK  B.  Kelxxt. 

House  Office  Building, 

Woihington,  D.  C: 
The  Case  bill.  H.  R.  5262.  before  the  House 
is  putrid.  It  is  an  Insult  to  labor,  which  It 
seeks  to  enslave  by  extra  legal  processes.  It 
ahould  be  defeated  and  placed  In  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  with  other  relics  of  tli"  Dark 
Ages.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
respectfully  urges  defeat  of  this  obnoxious 
measure. 

Thomas  KrNNEOT. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  United 

Mine  Workers  of  America. 


The  FEPC  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  GOSSETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
benefit  of  Members  of  Congress  who  may 
still  have  open  minds  on  the  subject,  and 
for  the  further  information  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  want  to  place  In  the  Rec- 
ord a  speech  delivered  by  me  over  more 
than  ICO  stations  of  the  Nr\tional  Broad- 
casting Co.    The  speech  was  dehvered  in 
the  ci*y  of  Wa-^hlngton  from  the  studios 
of  WRC  at  10:45  p.  m.  la.^t  Friday  night. 
When  the  American  people  know  all 
the  facts  they  are  the  fairest  jury  in  the 
world.    When  they  understand  the  pro- 
visions of  H.  R.  2232  they  will  be  over- 
whelmingly oppo.'^ed  to  it. 
The  speech  follows: 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  pending  bills 
for  the  creation  of  a  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice   Commission.      The    arguments    to    he 
made  here  are  not  addressed  to  bigots  who 
oppose  such  legislation  because  of  religious 
and   racial    prejudice,   nor   to   radicals   who 
favor    such    legislation    hoping    to    destroy 
American    democracy.     However,    many    so- 
cial,   political,    and    religious   organizations. 
from  the  best  of  motives,  and  not  because  of 
bigotry  or  radicalism,  have  urged  Congress 
to  pass  legislation   to  create   a   permanent 
FEPC.     Few  of  these  people  have  the  slight- 
est Idea  of  what  the  pending  bills  would  do 
to  them.     Ill  Christian  charity  they  oppose 
Intolerance    and    dlbcrlmluation.    They    as- 
sume the  label  "fair  employment  practices 
commission"   to    mean    Just    that.    lu    this 
they  are  sadly  mistaken. 

Let's  examine  briefly  the  background  and 
provisions  of  pending  bills.  Aciing  under 
pressure  from  ill-advised  minority  groups, 
the  President  In  May  1943  set  up  as  a  tem- 
porary war  agency  a  small  commission  known 
as  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee. 
I  wish  I  had  time  to  discuss  the  record  of 
this  committee,  hovf  it  confused  segrega- 
tion with  discrimination,  how  It  created 
strife,  how  It  Interfered  with  the  purely  per- 
sonal affairs  of  the  people.  It  even  caused 
strikes.  The  transportation  system  In  the 
great  city  of  Philadelphia  was  paralyzed  diu- 
ing  critical  war  days  when  FEPC  tried  to  pro- 
mote Negro  workmen  over  white  workmen. 


Trouble  occurred  In  a  big  Baltimore  plant 
when  FEPC  ordered  both  blaclLs  and  whites 
to  use  the  same  washrooms  Instead  of  sep- 
arate facilities  as  had  been  their  practice. 
In  Texas  the  Dal'.as  News  Advertised  for  a 
colored  man  to  work  In  a  pressroom.  FEPC 
promptly  ordered  this  paper  to  delete  from 
Its  advertising  any  reference  to  race,  color 
or  creed,  holding  the  same  to  be  discrimina- 
tory. 

If  this  small  committee  with  few  em- 
ployees, with  limited  authority  and  with  lim- 
ited funds  caused  so  much  trouble  In  war- 
time, what  will  It  do  If  given  Increased  pow- 
ers, ctatuton,'  authority,  unlimited  personnel, 
and  unlimited  funds  during  times  of  peace. 
But  let's  get  back  to  the  history  and  vices  of 
pending  bills. 

Both  Dcmocrntlc  and  Republican  Parties 
wrote  the  FEPC  Into  their  1944  platforms. 
Each  party  thought  It  must  get  the  Negro 
vote  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio.  Illi- 
nois, and  Michigan  In  order  to  get  the  entire 
electoral  votes  of  these  big  Industrial  States 
and  thus  win  the  election. 

Shortly  after  the  convening  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  tlie  House  Labor  Committee 
reported  out  H.  R.  2232.  the  so-called  FEPC 
bill.  The  President  gave  this  legislation  his 
blessing.  Nevertheless,  If  a  secret  vote  were 
taken  In  the  Congress,  less  tlian  25  percent 
of  the  Members  would  vote  for  this  bill. 
However,  through  political  pressure,  and  for 
political  reasons,  on  a  record  vote  in  the 
Congress  this  legislation  would  doubtless 
pass.  Therefore.  It  Is  high  time  the  American 
people  understand  the  danger  to  them  which 
lurks  In  this  situation. 

This  bUl  is  16  pages  long.  We  will  just 
summarize  a  few  of  Its  main  provisions.  It 
would  set  up  a  permanent  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Commission  of  five  men  with  over- 
lapping 5-year  terms  at  annual  salaries  of 
110,000  each.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  establlfh  such  regional.  dlsUlct,  and  local 
offices  as  It  may  desire  and  to  employ  as 
many  people  as  It  thinks  necessary.  The 
bill  declares  that  discrimination  In  matters 
of  employment  and  In  related  matters  is 
promoting  domestic,  and  Industrial  strife. 
The  bin  then  proposes  to  remove  all  this 
alleged  discrimination,  based.  It  says,  upon 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  ances- 
try. The  bill  gives  authority  to  the  Com- 
mission, which  the  Commission  can  delegate 
to  any  agent,  to  pass  Judgment  upon  both 
public  and  private  employment,  to  decide 
what  is  discrimination,  and  who  are  quali- 
fied employees.  Its  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick 
maker,  the  county  clerk,  the  school  teacher, 
the  farmer — everyone.  If  you  please. 

Again,  the  bill  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  the  right  to  make,  and  I 
quote,  "such  regulations  as  It  deems  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act." 
Thus,  a  new  board  is  given  authority  to  en- 
large its  powers  and  to  write  its  own  regula- 
tions; No  bureau  was  ever  known  to  resist 
such  temptation.  Finally,  the  bill  provides 
that,  quoting,  "any  person  who  shall  will- 
fully resist,  prevent,  Impede,  or  Interfere  with 
any  member  of  the  Commission  or  any  of  its 
referees,  agents,  or  agencies.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  duties  pursuant  to  this  act,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both." 

Thus  FEPC  agents  become  roving  czars. 
Their  agents  can  enter  anyone's  place  of  busi- 
ness, examine  his  books  and  records,  file  a 
complaint  against  him,  compel  him  to  pro- 
duce evidence  against  himself,  find  him 
guilty,  and  assess  punishment  upon  him. 
This  roving  czar  becomes  grand  jury,  petit 
Jury,  prosecutor,  and  Judge,  all  rolled  Into 
one.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  English- 
speaking  Jurisprudence  has  any  individual 
been  clothed  with  such  arbitrary  power.  For 
all  practical  purposes  there  is  no  appeal  from 
a  Judgment  of  conviction.     This  Caesar  of 


tolerance  need  not  possess  any  of  the  quali- 
fications of  a  Federal  judge,  but  has  vastly 
more  authority. 

Tlie  smaller  the  employer,  the  fewer  the 
employee*,  the  more  onerous  and  oppressive 
this  legislation  vculd  become.  The  em- 
ployees of  a  small  shopkeeper  are  his  con- 
stant associates,  the  relaticnshlp  is  intimate 
and  perronal.  Such  a  person  should  have 
the  right  to  select  individuals  because  of  his 
personal  likes  and  dislikes.  He  should  be 
permitted  to  hire  all  Irishmen,  all  Poles,  all 
Englishmen,  all  Jews,  all  Nceroes,  all  Protes- 
tant3.  all  Catholics,  or  all  Menonites  if  he 
wishes. 

If  the  proposed  bill  should  become  law, 
then,  to  be  consistent,  we  should  abolish  all 
social,  fraternal,  and  religious  organizations 
based  In  whole  or  In  part  upon  race,  color, 
creed,  or  ancestry. 

Let  me  summarize  a  few  serious  objections 
to  the  bill: 

First.  It  would  make  permanent  the  most 
needless,  meddlesome,  and  dangerous  of  all 
the  wartime  agencies.  With  its  unlimited 
powers  over  employment,  with  its  authority 
to  write  regulations  having  the  force  of  law, 
writhln  a  short  time  this  agency*  would  dcubt- 
less  grow  Into  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
bureati  of  the  Government.  If  the  law  were 
enforced  ruthlessly  and  with  vengeance,  as  It 
might  well  be  since  many  enforcers  would  be 
aggrieved  members  of  allegedly  oppressed 
minorities,  it  would  require  a  million  em- 
ployees backed  up  by  a  secret  Oestapo. 

Second,  the  bill  would  completely  change 
our  philosophy  of  government.  It  would 
make  racial  and  religious  tolerance  a  matter 
of  law  Instead  of  a  matter  of  morals.  It 
would  make  certain  Federal  agents  self- 
anointed  keepers  of  the  Individual's  con- 
science. 

We  should  remember  that  tolerance  and 
brotherly  love  are  taught  in  the  home, 
church,  and  school.  These  virtues  grow  in 
our  hearts,  but  cannot  be  imposed  upon  tis 
by  the  State.  Men  may  be  led.  but  cannot 
be  driven,  into  Christianity. 

Third,  such  a  law  would  create  disrespect 
for  all  law.  We  talk  of  educating  the  Nazis 
out  cf  racial  prejudice,  but  we  would  force 
our  own  people  out  cf  It.  On  the  deep- 
seated  prejudice  of  foreign  enemies  we  will 
use  education,  but  on  the  mild,  diverstfled 
prejudices  of  our  ^ome  folks  we  will  use  force. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  law  cannot  remove 
discrimination  based  upon  either  race,  color, 
creed,  national  origin,  or  ancestry.  To  pass 
any  law  which  cannot  be  enforced  or  that 
will  not  be  enforced.  Is  to  bring  all  law  Into 
ill  repute.  To  make  susp>octed  lawbreakers 
cut  of  great  masses  of  our  best  citizens  Is  to 
undermine  the  very  foundation  of  good  gor- 
ernment. 

Pour,  the  proposed  law  would  impair.  If 
r.ot  destroy,  many  of  our  most  cherished 
liberties.  It  would  Impair  freedom  of  speech, 
of  press,  and  of  worship.  It  would  restrict 
freedom  of  contract  and  freedom  from  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizure.  It  would, 
in  fact,  deprive  persons  of  both  liberty  and 
property  without  due  process  of  law  and  in 
violence  to  all  our  concepts  of  j\jsticc. 

Five,  the  proposed  law  would  Increase 
rather  than  decrease  racial  and  religious 
prejudices  and  discriminations.  It  would  set 
apart,  emphasize,  and  magnify  the  dlRerences 
and  distinctions  between  our  many  races  and 
creeds.  It  would  defeat  and  destroy  the  very 
objectives  claimed  for  it  by  many  Idealistic 
proponents.  '  In  this  case  certainly  the  medi- 
cine would  be  far  worse  than  the  disease.  An 
honest  title  to  this  bill  would  be  "An  act  to 
create  an  unfair  employment  practices  com- 
mission." 

For  the  sake  of  American  democracy, 
therefore,  for  the  good  of  minorities  as  well 
as  majorities,  write  your  Congressman  to  Join 
in  throwing  thU  bUl  into  the  legislative  ash- 
can  where  all  such  proposals  should  sleep  in 
perpetuity. 


Am 


\ 
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Propo|ali  for  Expansion  of  World  Trade 
and  Empiojnnent  t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or   AUUAMA 

IN  THfc  SENATX  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  5  deoislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  IHILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  uijan- 
Imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  thefAp- 
pendi)  of  the  Rxcoro  excerpts  fro(n  a 
uiTv^nt  entitled  "Proposals  for  Expan- 
ikm  o  World  Trade  and  Employment. 
These  proposals  were  developed  by  a 
techni:al  staff  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  preparation  for  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  trade  and  employ- 
ment. 

Thete  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  c  rdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  f oU  3WS : 


Foi  iiwoKo  BT  Tifk  SacsxTAXT  or  Stats 
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priixsals  contained  In  this  pamphlet 

n  developed  by  experts  drawn  from 

agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 

wcrkln?   together   under   the   general 

nshlp  of  William  L.  Clayton.  Asslst- 

vtary  of  State,  and  are  publlsbed.  for 

ration   bv   the   people   of   the   United 

and   '  '  ■•  Rovern- 

3f  ot.  :.»tlon  for 

ntprnationai    conference   on    trade    and 

ent. 

important    that    such    a   conference 

these  or  similar  proposals,  should 

soon  as  po&slble      Nations  are  now 

tbe  policies  which  tbey  will  ap- 

rade  in  the  postwar  world.     It  Is  ur- 

necetsory  that   these  policies  should 

upon.  In  order  that  the  world  may 

nte  Into  economic  blocs. 

Oo\-ernment    of    the    United    States. 

believes    tbat    such    a   conference 

meft.   under  the  sponsorship  of  the 

Nations,  not  later  than  the  summer 

Tbe  rppresrnUtlves  of  the  United 

the  appropriate  organs  of  the  United 

will  urue  that  this  be  done. 

luceess  of  such  a  conference  depends 

adeiuate  preparation.     This  preparation 

KO  forward  immediately     The  present 

Ion  and  the  careful  work  tbat  lies  be- 

represent  a  determined  effort  to  come 

Itb   tbe   problems   that  will  con- 

a  conference  and  so  to  prepare 

for  Its  sticcess 

JAMCB  P   BrmivB, 


n 


sicb 


r)¥PABTi»EirT  or  State. 
Washington.  November  1.  1945 
Ma  sjKaaTAST;  I  hand  you  herewith  "Pro- 
poaals  ^or  Cooslderatton  by  an  International 
on  Trade  and  Bmployment."  to- 
irlth  a  statement  of  their  purpose, 
proposals  have  been  developed  over 
I  tonths  by  a  ftroup  of  experts  drawn 
m    tbe    interested    departments    and 
of  tba  Government.     Tbey  are  in- 
to soggMt  a  way  in  which  tbe  United 
1  nd  other  countries  may  concert  their 
a  Qd  action  in  tbe  field  of  international 
K>    tbat    tbe    enonnoua    productive 
which   lie  all  about  us  may  be  re- 
operate  fully  for  the  general  bene- 
THey    are    not    regarded    as    final    and 
but  as  a  working  basis  for  dlscus- 
I  hope,  for  tntemational  action  in 
future. 


a  J 


Important  that  International  agree- 

the  range  of  questions  covered  by 

proposals  be  reached  soon.     All  coun- 

arr  faced  by  serious  commercial  prob- 

aqd  are  taking  action  on  ibem  every 


day.  Unless  they  act  together,  they  will  act 
at  cross  purposes  and  may  well  do  serious 
damage  to  each  other.  But  if  they  do  act 
together,  there  Is  every  possibility  that  the 
peoples  of  the  world  may  enjoy.  In  our  life- 
time, a  higher  degree  of  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare than  they  have  ever  had  t)efore.  Powers 
of  production  are  now  the  greatest  the  world 
has  known.  To  bring  them  Into  play  re- 
quires agreement  on  principles  of  exchange 
and  distribution  which  will  permit  trade, 
production,  employment,  and  consumption 
all  to  expand  together. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  these  pro- 
posals be  published  as  a  t>asls  <  s- 
slon  and  I  would  hope  that  such  *.  n 
might  lead  to  an  international  conference 
on  trade  and  employment,  to  meet  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations,  not 
later  than  the  summer  of  1946. 
Respectfully. 

WrLUA.M  L  Clatton. 
Assistant  Scretary  of  State. 


Expansion    or   Woklo   TaAot    a.nd    Emplot- 
•ttNT— Analysis  or  thi  Pkcposals 

The  main  prize  of  the  victory  of  the  United 
N.it;ons  Is  a  limited  and  temporary  power  to 
establish  the  kind  of  world  we  want  to  live  In. 

That  power  is  limited  by  what  exists  and 
by  what  can  be  agreed  on.  Human  Institu- 
tions are  conservative:  only  within  limits  can 
they  be  moved  by  conscious  choice.  But 
after  a  great  war  some  power  of    "  s; 

It  is  important  that  the  Unite.  .  ,e 

it  wisely. 

Tbe  fundamental  choice  Is  whether  coun- 
tries will  striiggle  against  each  other  for 
wealth  and  power  or  work  together  for  secu- 
rity and  mutual  advantage.  That  choice  was 
made  In  principle  at  San  Francisco  and  has 
since  been  ratified  by  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  governments  concerned.  The 
business  of  the  immediate  future  Is  to  give 
that  decision  the  necessary  body  of  common 
Institutions  and  so  to  support  those  Institu- 
tions that  the  experiment  may  succeed 

Success  requires  that  the  United  Nations 
work  together  in  every  field  of  common  inter- 
est. In  particular  the  economic.  The  expe- 
rience of  cooperation  In  the  task  of  earning 
a  living  promotes  both  the  habit  and  the 
techniques  of  common  effort  and  helps  make 
permanent  the  mutual  confidence  on  which 
the  peace  depends.  The  United  Nations  have 
therefore  created  not  oply  an  Economic  and 
Socl.il  Council  but  special  bodies  to  help 
them  work  together  on  many  practical  mat- 
ters. Already  there  exist,  or  are  in  process 
of  creation,  agencies  to  deal  with  emergency 
relief,  with  currency,  with  International  In- 
vestment, with  civil  aviation,  with  labor,  and 
with  food  and  agriculture. 

TTie  United  Nations  should  also  endeavor 
to  harmonize  their  policies  with  respect  to 
International  trade  and  employment.  An 
International  Trade  Organization  Is  still  to 
be  created  To  this  end.  It  Is  now  proposed 
that  an  International  Conference  on  Trade 
and  Employment  should  be  called  by  the 
United  Nations,  to  meet  not  later  tha^  the 
stimmer  of  IWfl 

TTie  common  interests  of  countries  in  world 
trad*  are  obvious  Science  and  technology 
have  enormously  Increased  the  productive 
powers  of  man  Limits  upon  human  welfare 
are  imposed  today,  not  by  the  ultimate  pov- 
erty of  nature's  resources,  but  by  failure  to 
use  human  powers  to  the  full.  Among  the 
fact4>rs  which  obstruct  our  mjirch  toward 
the  goal  of  freedom  from  want  are  excessive 
restrictions  on  exchange  and  distribution. 
Progress  requires  release  from  these  restric- 
tions. 

Every  country  has  Its  arrangements  for  tbe 
organlsaUon  of  production  and  distribution 
wltbln  lU  borders  To  make  the  best  use  of 
these  arrangements,  countries  must  exchange 
their  products  World  trade  Is  not  only  the 
device  tbrtnjgh  which  useful  goods  produced 
la  one  country  are  made  avaUable  to  con- 


sumers In  another;  It  la  also  the  means 
through  which  the  needs  of  people  In  one 
country  are  translated  Into  orders  and  there- 
fore Into  Jobs  In  another.  Trade  connects 
emplojrment,  production,  and  consumption, 
and  facilities  all.  three.  Its  Increase  means 
more  jobs,  more  wealth  produced,  more  goods 
to  be  enjoyed. 

Countries  should  therefore  Join  In  an  effort 
to  release  trade  from  the  various  restrictions 
which  have  kept  It  small.  If  they  succeed  in 
this,  they  will  have  made  a  major  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  their  peoples  and  to 
the  success  of  tbelr  common  efforts  In  other 
fields. 

International  trade  is  kept  small  by  four 
things: 

(1»  Restrictions  Imposed  by  governments: 

(3)  Restrictions  tmpcsed  by  private  com- 
bines and  cartels: 

(31  tear  of  disorder  In  the  markets  for 
certain  primary  commodities: 

(41  Irregularity,  and  the  fear  of  irregu- 
larity, in  production  and  employment. 

The  proposals  which  are  herewith  published 
deal  with  each  of  these  problems. 

I.     RKLEASE  raOM   RESTRICTIONS  IMPOSED  BT 
COVE.".NMENTS 

Governments  have  restricted  the  freedom 
of  traders  by  many  me;\sures  and  for  many 
reasons.  Thpy  will  continue  to  do  so  No 
government  Is  ready  to  embrace  "free  trade" 
In  any  absolute  sense.  Nevertheless,  much 
can  usefully  be  done  by  International  agree- 
ment toward  reduction  of  government.il 
barriers  to  trade. 

These  twrrlers  take  many  forms.  A  trans- 
action t)etwecn  a  willing  buyer  in  one  coun- 
try and  a  willing  seller  In  another  may  be 
prevented  because  the  tariff  of  the  buyer's 
country  creates  an  added  cost  too  great  to 
be  borne:  or  because  the  paper  work  re- 
quired for  export  or  Import  is  so  burdensome 
that  the  deal  Is  not  worth  while;  cr  because 
the  seller  cannot  get  an  export  llctn.se;  or 
t>ec.iuse  the  buyer  cannot  acquire  tbe  seller's 
currency  to  make  a  payment:  cr  because  Im- 
portation Is  restricted  by  the  buyer's  country 
to  a  quota  which  has  Ijeen  exhausted:  or 
because  It  Is  forbidden  altogether.  Or  the 
seller  may  discover  that  the  tariff  of  the 
buyers  country  dtscrlmlnate.s  against  him  In 
favor  of  sellers  located  elsewhere. 

All  these  restrictions  and  the  red  tape  con- 
nected with  them  have  undoubtedly  pre- 
vented many  business  transactions,  cut  down 
the  total  of  world  trade,  and  reduced  to  that 
extent  tbe  benefits  which  trade  might  bring 
to  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Barriers  of  this  sort  are  Imposed  because 
they  serve  or  seem  to  serve  some  purpose 
other  than  the  expansion  of  world  trade. 
Within  limits  they  cannot  be  forbidden.  But 
when  they  grow  too  high,  and  especially  when 
they  discriminate  between  countries  or  in- 
terrupt previous  business  connections,  they 
create  bad  feeling  and  destroy '  prosperity 
The  objective  of  International  action  should 
be  to  reduce  them  all  and  to  state  fair  rules 
within  which  those  that  remain  should  be 
confined. 

Tills  has  often  been  attempted  between 
two  countries  at  a  time  or  among  several 
countries  with  respect  to  a  single  problem. 
These  attempts  have  not  been  adequate  be- 
cause the  many  barriers  are  Interdependent. 
Every  country  has  Its  own  kind  of  restriction, 
adapted  to  Its  own  situation,  and  can  hardly 
*>«  expected  to  throw  off  its  peculiar  armor 
unless  the  other  klids  of  armor,  employed 
by  other  countries,  are  thrown  off  at  the  same 
time.  What  is  needed  Is  a  broad  and  yet 
detailed  agreement,  among  many  nations, 
dealing  at  one  time  with  many  different  sorts 
of  governmental  restrictions  upon  trade,  re- 
ducing all  of  them  at  once  on  a  twlanced 
and  equitable  basis,  and  stating  rules  and 
principles  within  which  the  restrictions  per- 
mitted to  remain  should  be  rdmlnlstered. 
To  prepare  such  an  agreement  should  k>e  one 
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of  the  main  tasks  of  the  International  con- 
ference on  trade  and  employment. 

The  proposals  now  published  afford  a  basis 
on  which  agreement  might  be  reached. 
Rules  are  suggested  to  .Imit  quotas  and  em- 
bargoes to  carefully  defined  cass  and  to 
avoid  discrimination  In  their  application. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  tariffs  and  the  elimination  of  tariff 
preferences.  Suljsldles.  especially  subsidies 
on  exports,  would  be  brought  under  super- 
vision. Local  taxes  on  Imported  products 
would  be  limited  to  rates  no  higher  than  those 
levied  on  like  products  produced  at  home. 
Agencies  of  governments  conducting  foreign 
trade  would  be  asked  to  give  fair  treatment 
to  the  commerce  of  friendly  states,  to  make 
their  purchases  and  sales  on  economic 
grounds,  and  to  avoid  using  a  monopoly  of 
ImpKjrts  to  afford  excessive  protection  to  do- 
mestic producers.  On  these  and  other  points 
the  proposals  try  to  state  fair  principles 
acceptable  to  all  and  of  benefit  to  all. 

The  proof  of  any  principle  Is  In  Its  ap- 
plication. Therefore,  effective  preparation 
for  the  conference  must  Include  detailed 
negotiations  on  trade  barriers  to  commerce 
as  soon  as  p>ossible.  These  negotiations 
should  get  down  to  cases,  seeking  to  reduce 
tariffs,  to  eliminate  preferences,  and  to 
lighten  or  remove  other  barriers  to  trade, 
whatever  they  may  be. 

In  the  United  States,  such  negotiations  are 
conducted  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act,  which  was  renewed  by  Congress 
in  June  1945  with  an  Increase  of  the  authority 
conferred  upon  the  President.  The  use  of 
that  authority  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
contributions  which  the  United  States  can 
mnke  to  the  success  of  the  conference. 

Accordingly,  this  country  should  undertake 
negotiations  under  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  with  several  other  governments  as  soon 
as  a  mutually  satisfactory  basis  can  be  found, 
the  required  notices  published,  the  statutory 
public  hearings  held,  and  their  results  con- 
sidered. These  negotiations  cannot  practi- 
cably be  conducted  with  all  countries  at  the 
same  time,  but  the  effort  should  be  to  get 
forward  with  the  work,  commencing  before 
tbe  general  conference  convenes  and  continu- 
ing until  every  frljcndly  country  has  partici- 
pated in  the  enterprise. 

Together.  If  they  will,  the  countries  of  the 
world  now  have  It  in  their  power  to  free  their 
trade  from  excessive  governmental  barriers. 
When  tliat  happens  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
happens,  more  ships  will  sail  with  fuller  car- 
goes, more  men  will  be  employed,  more  goods 
will  be  produced,  and  more  people  will  have 
better  things  to  eat  and  wear  and  otherwise 
consume. 

n.    RELEASE  ntOM   RESTRICTIONS  IMPOSED  BT 
PRIVATE  COMBINES  AND  CAKTELS 

Trade  may  also  be  restricted  by  business 
Interests  in  order  to  obtain  the  unfair  advan- 
tage cf  monopoly. 

In  many  lines  this  has  not  happened,  but 
in  others,  as  experience  discloses,  firms  have 
banded  together  to  restrain  competition  by 
fixing  common  selling  prices,  by  dividing  the 
world  into  exclusive  markets,  by  curtailing 
production,  by  suppressing  technology  and 
Invention,  by  excluding  their  rivals  from  par- 
ticular fields,  and  by  l>oycottlng  outsiders. 
These  practices  destroy  fair  competition  and 
fair  trade,  damage  new  businesses  and  small 
businesses,  and  levy  an  unjust  toll  upon  con- 
sumers. Upon  occasion,  they  may  be  even 
more  destructive  of  world  trade  than  are 
restrictions  imposed  by  governments. 

Goods  can  surmount  a  tariff  if  they  pay 
the  duty;  they  can  enter  despite  a  quota 
If  tbey  are  within  It.  But  when  a  private 
agreement  divides  the  markets  of  the  world 
among  the  members  of  a  cartel,  none  of  those 
goods  can  move  between  the  zones  while 
tbe  contract  is  in  force.  Clearly,  if  trade 
Is  to  Increase  as  a  result  of  the  lightening 
of  government  restrictions,  the  governmenta 


concerned  must  make  sure  that  it  is  not  re- 
strained by  private  combinations. 

The  proposals  therefore  contemplate  that 
countries  will  act,  individually  and  coopera- 
tively, to  curb  those  restrictive  business  prac- 
tices In  International  trade  which  Interfere 
with  the  objectives  of  Increased  production 
and  trade,  access  on  equal  terms  to  markets 
and  raw  materials,  and  high  levels  of  em- 
ployment and  real  Income. 

To  this  end.  It  Is  suggested  that  a  special 
agency  be  established  within  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  to  receive  com- 
plaints concerning  restrictive  practices  of  in- 
ternational combmes  and  cartels,  to  obtain 
and  examine  the  facts  which  are  relevant 
to  such  cases,  and  to  advise  the  Organiza- 
tion as  to  the  remedies  that  may  be  required. 

Enforcement  against  private  violators  nec- 
essarily rests  with  member  governments.  It 
will  be  the  function  of  the  Organization  to 
recommend  to  these  governments  that  they 
take  action  under  their  own  laws  and  pro- 
cedures. In  the  United  States,  enforcement 
would  continue  to  be  by  Judicial  proceedings 
under  the  antitrust  laws. 

ni.    RELEASE     FROM     FEAR     OF     DISORDER     IN     THE 
MARKETS   FOR   PRIMARY    COMMODITIES 

After  a  great  war  there  is  danger  of  vio- 
lent and  rapid  movement  in  the  markets  lor 
primary  commodities.  The  production  of 
some  things  has  tieen  increased  enormoufly 
to  meet  a  war  demand  or  to  replace  sources 
of  production  cut  off  by  enemy  action.  Some 
time  after  the  end  of  the  fighting,  the  war 
demand  subsides,  goods  held  by  the  armies 
are  returned  to  normal  channels,  and  old 
sources  of  production  come  back  into  the 
markets  and  add  to  supplies.  There  is  sud- 
denly too  much  of  some  commodities  and  the 
prices  react  accordingly.  Many  countries 
learned  after  the  last  war  that  such  changes 
can  be  devastating. 

If  the  proposals  so  far  discussed  can  be 
put  into  effect,  a  great  advance  will  have 
been  made  toward  increasing  trade  and  busi- 
ness activity.  The  resulting  expansion  of 
incomes  and  consumption  should  go  a  long 
way  toward  enlarging  the  demand  for  prl- 
many  commodities.  The  best  cure  for  any 
surplus  is  more  money  In  the  pockets  cf 
consumers.  And  general  prosperity  will 
make  It  easier  for  people  caught  by  a  par- 
ticular failure  of  demand  to  shift  to  other 
lines  where  opportunities  are  better. 

Such  shifts  are  occurring  all  the  time  In 
any  progressive  society.  Public  policy  should 
not  seek  to  prevent  them,  for  they  are  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  process  by  which  the  econ- 
omy meets  the  changing  needs  of  the  people. 
But  If  the  changes  come  too  fast  they  may 
bring  serious  distress  to  many  small  pro- 
ducers and  to  their  communities.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  needed  changes  be  made 
gradually. 

When  excess  supplies  threaten,  the  first  ef- 
fort obviously  rhould  be  to  Increase  consump- 
tion. But  If  study  discloses  that  that  cannot 
be  done  rapidly  enough  to  be  effective,  other 
measures  may  he  needed.  And  since  action 
by  one  country  is  quite  likely  to  affect  pro- 
duce:^ and  consumers  In  another,  there 
should  be  consulta,lion  between  governments. 

Consultation  may  result  In  a  proposal  for 
an  Intergovernmental  commodity  agreement. 
Such  agreements  are  not  intended  to  freeze 
existing  patterns  of  production,  but  rather 
to  provide  a  program  of  adjustment  and  a 
period  of  time  within  which  the  essential 
changes  can  be  made  without  undue  hard- 
ship. 

During  the  transition,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  restrict  production  cr  exports,  to  fix  prices, 
or  to  allocate  shares  of  markets  among  pro- 
ducing countries.  Controls  of  this  sort  should 
not  be  applied  In  any  case  unless  the  need 
is  real  and  serious,  affecting  many  people, 
and  not  curable  by  the  normal  process  of 
competition.  And  when  they  are  set  up  they 
should  be  strictly  temporary,  lasting  no 
longer  than  required  to  carry  out  the  neces- 


sary shifts.  Their  purpjose  Is  not  to  protect 
vested  interests,  but  to  prevent  widespread 
distress  during  tbe  course  of  necessary 
change. 

Intergovernmental  restrictions  on  produc- 
tion or  on  exports  might  he  used — like  In- 
ternational cartels — to  take  unfair  advan- 
tage of  consumers.  Therefore  the  proposals 
recommend  adherence  to  the  rule  that  con- 
suming countries  be  entitled  to  participate 
along  with  producers  In  the  original  consid- 
eration of  such  agreements  and  be  entitled 
also  to  an  equal  voice  in  their  administration. 
Furthermore,  there  should  he  full  publicity 
about  each  scheme  and  all  its  operations,  in 
order  that  the  world  may  make  sure  that  it 
is  managed  In  the  general  Interest. 

IV.    RELEASE     FROM     FEAR     OF     IRREGULARTTT     IK 
PRODUCTION    AND    EMPLOYMENT 

Every  country  will  seek  so  to  manage  Its 
own  affairs  that  Its  business  life  will  be  free 
from  violent  depressions.  Tlie  object  of  In- 
ternational action  should  be  to  Insure  that 
these  national  efforts  reinforce  each  other 
and  do  not  cancel  out.  > 

The  Industrial  activity  of  every  country  \fi 
affected  by  the  size  and  the  regularity  of  1th  ' 
orders  from  abroad.  When  Industry  in  any 
country  slows  down  and  Its  purchases  of  for- 
eign materials  are  cut,  the  effects  are  felt  In 
every  corner  of  the  glol>e.  Full  and  regular 
production  at  home,  with  Increased  partici- 
pation In  world  trade.  Is  the  greatest  boon 
which  any  people  can  confer  upon  producers 
throughout  the  world 

It  is  Important,  however,  that  nations 
should  not  seek  to  obtain  full  employment 
for  themselves  by  exporting  unemployment 
to  their  neighbors.  To  seek  employment  by 
prohibiting  Imports  or  by  subsidizing  ex- 
ports would  be  harmful  and  self-defeating. 
The  business  of  the  conference,  therefore, 
should  be  to  establish  general  ag.eement 
that  each  country  will  seek,  on  its  own  ac- 
count, to  maintain  full  and  regular  produc- 
tion, that  it  will  not  do  so  by  using  measures 
which  would  damage  other  countries  or  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  world  trade,  and  that 
all  countries  will  cooperate  In  exchanging 
Information  and  participate  In  consultations 
with  respect  to  antldepression  policies. 

V.    AN    INTERNATIONAL   TRADE    ORGANIZATION 

Arrangements  on  this  scale  clearly  require, 
for  their  successful  operation,  both  an  Inter- 
national forum  where  they  may  be  discussed 
and  Improved  and  an  International  staff  to 
assist  In  their  administration. 

The  proposals  therefore  suggest  that  an  In- 
ternational trade  organization  be  created,  to 
stand  beside  the  existing  international  agen- 
cies dealing  with  currency,  Investment,  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  civil  aviation  It  should  » 
have  a  constitution  much  like  those  cf  the 
other  agencies  set  up  by  the  United  Nations, 
with  enough  Internal  specialization  to  enable 
it  to  perform  the  tasks  assigned  to  It  in  deal- 
ing with  trade  barriers,  restrictive  business 
practices,  and  International  commodity  ar- 
rangements. Detailed  suggestions  on  this 
matter  are  contained  In  the  proposals. 

The  organization  should  be  designed  as 
the  central  international  agency  to  deal  with 
trade.  It  should  Ije  brought  into  relation 
with  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations. 

The  proposals  reflect  awareness  that  we  live 
In  a  world  of  many  countries  with  a  variety 
of  economic  systems.  They  seek  to  make  it 
possible  for  those  systems  to  meet  In  the 
market  place  without  conflict,  thus  to  con-, 
tribute  each  to  the  other's  prosperity  and  wel- 
fare. In  no  case  do  they  impinge  upon  sov- 
ereign independence,  but  they  do  recognize 
that  measures  adopted  by  any  country  may 
have  effects  abroad  and  they  suggest  for  gen- 
eral adoption  fair  rules  of  mutual  tolerance^ 

The  purpose  is  to  make  real  the  principle 
of  equal  access  to  the  markets  and  the  raw 
materials  of  the   world,  so  that  tbe  varied 
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i<r    .SOfTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wedr.fxiav.  January  30  * Icoislative  day 
oAFndau.  January  18>.  1946 

flUSHFIELD.    Mr  President.  I  ask 

mous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 

The  American  Indian  and  Gov- 

t."   fTt'pared   by   Byron   Brophy. 

the  Indian  S?rvice  in  this  coun- 

.  President.  I  am  advised  by  the 

Printer  that  the  p'  of  the 

3y  Mr.  Brophy  will  rie-half 

exceJis  of  the  two  pages  allowed 

1  he  rule  without  an  estimate,  and 

.'  cost  will  be  approximately  $130. 

beinc  no  objection,  the  article 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
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TITK    4AiraiCAN    INDIAN    AND   COVEXNMKNT 

(By  Byron  Brcphy) 

To.  the  poor  Indian f  whose  untutored  mind 
8ee«  O  Kl   m  clouds,  or  bears   him  In  the 

w  nd; 
His  sou    proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as    he  solar  walk,  or  milky  way: 
Yet  sm  pie  nature  to  his  hope  has  given. 
Behind  the  clcud-topped  hiU.  an  humbler 

h«  aven: 
I  kler  world  in  depths  of  woods  em- 

bi iced. 
c;   .„.,...  ..,,,,  ..  I  ,.,,1  jn  ijjp  watery  waste. 

\.i'  ^   i;.>.    more  their  native   land 

h  h>  .a. 
No  frui;c;s  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for 

g.  Id 
To  be  <  ontent  his  natural  desire: 
Ht»  jisk     no  angels  wing,  no  seraph's   Are: 
But  thi  )ks.  admitted  to  that  equal  sky. 
H:3  faiihful  dcg  shall  bear  him  company 
— Al  'xander  Pope  in  An  Essay  on  Man. 

lagic  and   Important   role  played   by 
ican  Indian  In  the  rapidly  moving 
American  expansion  and  develop- 
been    told   by   Clark   Wispier   in   a 
chapter     In  the  us- 

shall  attempt   t  ,    cf 

blems  of  the   r  ol   today.     We 

;    attempt    c  -itlon    of    those 

that  are  common  to  all  minority 
icluding  the  Indians,  but  shall  con- 
lipon  a  few  of  the  problems  that  are 
of  Government  control  and  that 
y  to  Indians.  These  relate  to  what 
er  refers  to  as  "so  unique  a  legal 
tl  status"  enjryed  by  the  Indians, 
ved  In  '  ess  of  our  national 

by  nei-  aid  have  continued 

>ression  of  our  complete  misunder- 
of  problems  related  to  the  Indian. 
tiv»  of  the  problems  that  are  out- 
unique  Government  control  are 
and  t>aslc  questions  such  as: 
n  Indian?  Who  is  an  Indian?  In 
such  as  ours,  and  under  our 
Constitullon.  how  can  we  Justify  one  being 
a  full-neiged  citizen  and  at  the  same  time 
a  ward  of  the  Government?  How  can  Indian 
Bureau  d  ^mlnatlon  of  every  aspect  of  Indian 
life  l>e  n  condled  with  the  basic  principle* 
of  the  Bl  11  of  Rights  and  the  Constitution. 
ratlocu    ind    wardship    be    reconciled    with 


full  citizenship?     Why  do  «•  :  :  a  Fed- 

eral system  of  schools  for  In.  ...len  pub- 

lic-school education  Is  the  raaponaibiUty  of 
the  State  and  the  right  of  eTcryone  without 
regard  to  race?  How  do  we  JiUitlfy  cur  fail- 
xire  to  satisfy  the  provisions  of  India i.  treat- 
ies, and  when  will  these  commitments  be 
carried  out?  How  do  we  justify  race  legis- 
lation for  the  control  of  Indian  citizens? 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  problems  with 
which  the  Indians  of  today  are  struggling 
without  too  much  success. 

Since  our  first  contact  with  the  American 
Indian,  our  primary  concerns  have  been  the 
acquisition  of  his  possessions  and  the  de- 
Vfl  pment  of  effective  devices  for  .iis  con- 
tml      Our  d  ,       r 

otherwise.  .i 

real   regard  lor   h.s   :  r   i>fst   luttresta. 

has  been  that  of  c  ^  him  to  submit 

to  our  will.  This  is  almost  as  true  today 
aa  at  any  time  in  our  history.  The  cnly 
difference  today  is  a  difference  of  attitude 
and  the  means  we  use  to  accomplish  our 
purposes. 

Our  national  attitudes  and  the  d. 
developed  to  Impose  our  will  upf'n  t;. 
have  evolved  with  changing  circumsiaiices 
and  needs.  Today  we  are  governed  in  tur 
determinations  by  misguided  sentimental 
emotionalism  quite  opposite  from  the  hatreds 
developed  during  the  period  of  frontier  wars. 
The  resulting  paternalism  of  today  Is  almost 
as  vicious  and  destructive  in  Its  results  aa 
was  the  cruelty  and  ruthlessness  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  frrntler  d;iys.  Our  great 
need  today  Is  fur  !  and  consistent  pro- 

gram for  the  asi^i:  :;  of  the  des^cendants 

of  a  people  whom  we  conquered.     Correction 
of  past  mistakes  can  only  come  by  the  elimi- 
nation of   the   force   philoscphv    which   has 
alwn\  -  —  -'  mlnated  and  the 
a  ph  of  self-rtetem 

vldetl  tot  m  our  Con,':' 

In  order  to  under.-- '  a  nee  of 

''  us  devices  and  institutions  that  our 

(•  nent  h.is  devised   for  the  control  of 

Indians,  it  Is  necessary  to  consider  them  In 
perspective.  Government  institutions  arise 
in  response  to  needs  but  do  not  always  ter- 
minate with  the  termination  of  the  needs 
that  established  »hem  Frequently  they  cry?- 
'  rt  cf  the  traditional 

"^  long  after  the  need 

for  them  ha.s  passed  This  is  exactly  \\ 
has  happened  :n  our  evolving  relatioOfl..!,,-, 
with  Indians,  as  can  readily  be  seen  by  a  brief 
review  of  the  develcpment  of  Government 
control  of  Indians.  The  evclutlon  of  G>  v- 
crnment  control  cf  Indians  roughly  divides 
into  four  periods  ' 

1.  Peruxl  of  control  by  community  dlplo* 
macy  with  Indians.  16C7-1778. 

2.  Period  of  control  by  treaties,  1778-1871. 

3.  Period  of  control  through  segregation 
and  pauperization  on  reservations.  1871 -*7 

4.  Period  of  control   by   legislation : 

(a)  Americanize  the  Indian:  Destruction 
of  tribal  cry:  :i  and  seizure  of  Indian 
lands  under  ;  ns  cf  the  General  Allot- 
ment Act.  1887   ld,:4 

(b)  "Indianlze"  the  Indian:  Government 
efforts  at  tribal  reorganization  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Reo--        •-    :    '4  -14 

Period  of  control  b  .  i,  •,, 

1607-1778:  Our  earlitsi  rciations  with  In- 
dians were  pribably  the  fairest  and  most 
satisfactory  we  have  had.  because  the  philoso- 
phy of  force  which  dominated  all  our  future 
relatictu  was  less  expedient  when  we  were  not 
strong  and  when  we  were  ever  threatened 
by  the  potential  Interference  of  foreign  na- 
tions who  fully  recognized  the  value  of  Indian 
favor  and  cooperation.  Just  as  8<K)n  as  these 
threats    were    removed    and    other    methods 


'  Lloyd  E.  Blanch  and  William  Iverson, 
Education  of  Children  on  Federal  Reserva- 
tions, the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education. 
Btafl  Study  No.  17  (1939).  U  S.  Government 
Printing  OfQce.  Wasbipgton.  O.  C. 


IxHa.'iie  more  expedient  for  the  accompllsb- 
nui.t  1  our  purposes,  we  re.->crted  to  them. 
We  should  note,  however,  that  the  Quakers 
developed  this  method  very  effectively  and 
have  never  departed  from  it.  During  this 
period  each  ""'  '^ment  or  community  dealt 
with   the    I.'  :ig    Indians    by   whatever 

means  seem  .i  t^>t  to  It.  The  results  were 
dependent  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  leader- 
ship en  both  sides.  The  record  registers 
many  mistakes. 

Period  of  control  by  treaties.  1778  1871 
Dunn;  this  period,  we  recognized,  by  impli- 
cation at  least,  the  sovereign  rights  of 
tribes  and  periodically  made  treaties  with 
them.  The  flr<t  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  an  Indian  tribe  was  made  with 
the  Dehiware  Indians  on  Septemlier  17.  in 
1778  Ko  treaties  have  been  made 
lilan  tribes  since  the  pasfage  of  the 
act  of  March  3.  1871.  winch  was  ba5ed  on 
the  theory  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  recognize  an  Independent  nation  or 
sovereignty  existing  within  the  borders  of 
its  own  territory.  With  the  termination  of 
the  practice  of  making  treaties  as  a  means 
of  control,  we  pafsed  to  the  stage  of  de- 
velopment In  which  we  are  at  th-  t 
time  Contra-!  r^f  the  Indian  Is  pri  r 
by  special  :  n  for  Indians  which  in 
reality  is  ra          j;    .atlon. 

The  status  cf  treaties  with  the  Indians  is 
Indicated  In  a  Supreme  Court  decision  which 
in  substance  held  that  a  treaty  with  Indians 
is  of  no  greater  force  than  an  act  of  Con- 
gress and  that  ConereM  has  the  right  to  ab- 
rogate the  pre  f  an  Indian  treaty. 
There  are  apprc  v  y  370  Indian  treaties 
on  the  statute  books. 

Mcst  treaties  were  forced  upon  the  Indians 
by  one  means  or  another  and  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  advantage, 
such  as  land  acquisition,  right-of-way,  or 
additK  iial  control.  In  return,  they  usually 
made  certain  provisions  for  the  Indians. 
Mai.v    of    these   provlsi<  never    been 

.>-a:ijflt'(l.  and  this  fact  <  ites  a  retard- 

ing influence  of  major  proportions  in  Indian 
development  A  good  example  is  the  claims 
of  the  Sioux  Nations,  which  run  Into  mil- 
lions. Hope  springs  eternal,  however,  even 
among   Indians.     Each   generation   plans  on 

ding  claim,  and   the, 
•ferness.  disappoint-' 
-ecutlon.  and  the 
^- 

Settlement  or  the  Indian  claims  based  upon 
treaties  is  an  urgent  need,  the  satisfaction  of 
which  wculd  probably  do  more  to  accelerate 
Indian  development  than  would  most  of  the 
legislation  we  could  devise  When  the  treat- 
ies are  wiped  from  the"  books  and  further 
claim.s  nre  imnn«sihle.  It  will  be  a  erent  day 
for  the  I  !  then  l'  le  to 

prry-eed  .t  lines  u  cim- 

conflict    at   every   turn    with   some 
]  a  of  an  almost  forgotten  treaty.    S?t- 

tlement  of  the  treaties  finally  and  Irrevocably 
Is  an  important  aspect  of  the  Indian  problem, 
for  we  cannot  expect  much  faith  from  the 
ri--  ! mts  of  those  from  whom  we  took  so 
d  to  whom  to  date  we  have  returned 
su  Uii'.e. 

As  we  grew  stronger  nationally  and  the 
threat  of  foreign  nations  was  removed,  there 
was  less  compelling  reason  for  recognizing 
the  sovereignty  of  Indian  tribes,  and.  as  we 
have  indicated,  the  practice  was  discontin- 
ued. Legislation  was  substituted  as  a  means 
of  control,  but  It  had  to  be  supplcmf  *  '  '  v' 
armed  force  until  the  Indians  were  t;. 
ly   sv  New   demands    resulting    ficm 

the  .  ii^lv  increasing  rpp'-'itlnn  of  the 

!■  1    the    r-  cf    new 

<•  ntrrl.      \\  -.lediatelT 

'■  I'  proved   their  eflec- 

:..>. v.,  ..v.iitu  :;;e  Indian  Bureau  and 

the   Indian   reservation.     They   are   still    In 
effect . 

Tlie  Indian  Bureau  was  rrrated  In  1834.  as 
an  arm  of  the  War  De-  'to  supple-j 

ment  the  efforts  of  the  i  ^:ienl  to  con-' 


acquiring   its   1< 
total   eilects   In 

"  •  !.t.  the  c 
;     -  of  a  stm 
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trol  the  Indian.  It  remained  In  the  War  De- 
partment for  25  years,  during  which  time  the 
philosophy  of  force  was  so  firmly  established 
that  It  is  still  operative  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  innumerable  reformers. 

From  Its  birth  "Its  mission  largely  was  to 
treat  with  the  Indians  for  cession  of  lands 
and  recommend  to  the  War  Department 
•chastisement  of  the  hostUes'  when  the  In- 
dians did  not  comport  themselves  agreeable 
to  the  Bureau.  The  public  of  today  cannot 
know  the  injustices  which  have  come  down 
to  the  Indians  directly  from  this  Depart- 
ment of  Oovernm?nt  the  past  160  years  "  • 

The  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, before  he  became  the  head  of  the 
Bureau,  said:  "Our  Indian  Bureau  is  pater- 
nalistic and  bureaucratic,  and  pretends  to 
do  through  paid  ernployecs  all  and  everything 
which  hiunan  beings  normally  do  for  them- 
selves. Coupled  with  this  paternalism  is 
the  Indian  Bureaus  policy  of  monopolizing 
the  Indian  Service  and  of  duplicating, 
through  pigmy  services  of  Its  own.  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  the  work  of  the  State 
agricultural,  educational,  health,  and  wel- 
fare departments,  and  even  the  work  of  the 
courts.  Mr.  Collier  has  not  reduced  thfese 
services  but  rather  has  increased  them.  The 
Indian  Bureau  has  had  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  emploj'ees,  requiring  approxi- 
mately $30,000,000  annually  from  appropria- 
tions and  tribal  funds." '  From  all  sources 
It  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  $60,000,000 
in  1  year. 

Lyman  K.  Wilbur  while  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  said  that  the  "Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs should  work  itself  out  of  a  Job."  Mr. 
Moore's  statement  quoted  above  indicates 
how  the  self-liquidation  of  the  Indian  Bu- 
reau should  be  accomplished.  However,  it 
is  very  doubtful  that  it  will  be  done  until 
Congress  sets  a  time  limit  for  the  Bureau 
to  turn  Its  services  into  normal  channels 
provided  for  all  citizens.  This  is  what 
should  and  eventually  will  be  done. 

The  cost  of  the  services  rendered  to  In- 
dians by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Is  con- 
stantly increasing.  According  to  Senate  Re- 
port No.  310,  the  money  spent  during  Com- 
missioner Collier's  administration  would 
have  permitted  a  per  capita  payment  of 
12.500  to  200.000  Indians,  which  is  probatly 
considerably  more  than  are  actually  under 
Bureau  supervision.  The  same  report  points 
out  that  the  $500,000,000  spent  would  have 
settled  every  claim  the  Indians  now  have 
against  the  Federal  Government  through 
treaties. 

To  free  the  Indian  people  from  its 
shackles,  the  Indian  Bureau  must  be  rele- 
gated to  the  scrap  heap  with  all  tlie  other 
devices  of  control  developeel  to  conquer  and 
subject  the  Indian  people.  Its  period  of  use- 
fulness has  long  since  passed  and.  together 
with  the  Indian  treaties,  the  Indian  Bureau 
should  be  liquidated  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
A  period  of  10  years  should  be  adequate  as 
a  maximum  time  limit  allowed  for  the 
Uansfer  of  all  special  services  such  as  edu- 
cation, health,  arrlculture,  forestry,  irriga- 
tion, law  and  order,  land  conservation,  and 
so  on. 

When  Pranklln  K.  Lane  was  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  he  made  the  following  very  sig- 
nificant statement  relative  to  the  results  cf 
the  controls  we  have  placed  upon  the 
Indians : 

That  the  Indian  Is  coxifused  In  mind  as 
to  his  status  and  very  much  at  sea  as  to 
our  ultimate  purpose  toward  him  Is  not  sur- 
prising. For  100  years  he  has  been  spun 
around  like  a  blindfolded  child  in  a  game 
of  blindman's  buff.  Treated  as  an  enemy  at 
first,  overcome,  driven  from  his  land,  nego- 


'  Extension  of  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
E  H  MooRE.  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
February  25,  1M4. 

'Ibid. 


tlated  with  most  formally  as  an  Independent 
nation,  given  by  treaty  a  distinct  boundary 
which  was  never  to  be  changed  "while  water 
runs  and  glass  grows."  he  later  found  himself 
pushed  beyond  that  boundary  line,  negoti- 
ated with  again,  and  then  set  down  on  s 
reservation,  balf  captive,  half  protege. 

Period  of  control  by  reservations,  segrega- 
tion, and  pauperization.  1871-87:  Necessity 
Is  the  mother  of  invention.  The  resistance 
of  the  Indians  to  ever-increasing  pressure 
that  was  being  put  upon  them  necesFltated 
the  development  of  effective  controls,  and 
between  1871  and  1887  Government  policy 
turned  to  the  segregation  of  Indians  on 
reservations.  Reservations  had  been  estab- 
lished  previous  to  this  time,  but  they  were 
not  an  Important  consideration.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  de- 
structive to  the  moral  fiber  of  a  self-sufficient 
people  than  to  round  them  up  like  so  many 
cattle  and  confine  them  to  limited  areas 
from  which  they  could  In  no  way  extract  a 
livelihood.  As  a  further  means  of  control 
the  system  of  rationing  them  was  estab- 
lished. We  thus  converted  by  force  a  for- 
merly self-suflBclent  people  into  unwilling 
wards  of  the  Government. 

By  1887  most  of  the  tribes  had  l)een  sep- 
arated from  their  vast  areas  of  land  and 
assigned  to  particular  and  restricted  reserva- 
tions. The  reservations  chosen  for  them 
were  for  the  most  part  in  sections  of  the 
country  then  considered  unfit  for  white 
habitation.  The  lands  taken  from  the  In- 
dians were  then  opened  to  homestead  entry 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

Most  of  our  Indians  are  still  living  on  res- 
ervations, and  rationing  is  still  not  too  un- 
common. These  institutions  are  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  Americanism  and  have  long 
outlived  their  purpose.  They  should  pass 
into  history  as  soon  as  possible.  They  are  an 
Instrument  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  with 
their  abolishment  there  would  be  little  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  the  bureau. 

An  Indian  reservation,  even  today.  Is  a  little 
kingdom  or  Federal  State,  ruled  over  tiy  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  called  the  super- 
intendent. With  his  staff  of  employees,  he 
attempts  to  duplicate  practically  every  serv- 
ice normally  carried  out  by  the  State,  and 
some  others.  In  addition  to  operating 
schools,  police  force,  health  department,  so- 
cial welfare,  agriculture,  irrigation,  land  con- 
servation, and  other  normal  functions  of  the 
State,  he  rules  on  matters  of  the  most  inti- 
mate nature,  such  as  authorizing  an  Indian 
to  spend  his  own  money,  stock  his  ranch, 
send  his  children  to  school,  make  improve- 
ments to  his  property,  and  so  on.  The  Sioux 
call  him  Ateyapi,  or  father.  He  is  more  than 
that,  however,  for  he  has  the  power  to  give  or 
to  take.  He  has  Jobs  and  rations  and  many 
other  gratuities  at  his  disposal.  He  can  truly 
be  an  autocrat,  if  he  so  desires.  Fortunately, 
however,  most  superintendents  are  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  their  wards  and  would  be  a 
blessing  to  them  If  the  policies  of  the  Indian 
Bureau  made  it  possible.  The  writer  has 
known  many  of  these  men  intimately  and  has 
the  highest  regard  for  their  ability,  sincerity. 
and  integrity.  Their  sterling  characters,  now- 
ever.  are  no  Justification  for  a  system  which 
Is  totally  contrary  to  every  principle  of  Gov- 
ernment we  avow.  The  system  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong,  a  grave  Injustice  to  Indians  living 
under  it,  and  obnoxious  to  all  thinking  Amer- 
icans. 

Reservations,  segregation,  ratlonlne.  and 
wardship  all  spell  IneviUble  paup>erizatlon 
and  degradation.  They  are  devices  of  con- 
trol and  white  domination,  the  neetl  for 
which  has  long  since  passed.  They  now 
constitute  major  factors  in  the  retardation 
of  the  Indian  establishing  his  place  and  mak- 
ing his  rightful  contribution  to  the  "demo- 
cratic way  of  life."  Elemenury  Justice  de- 
mands that  the  Indian  be  freed  from  these 
shackles  and  granted  the  full  rights  of  citi- 
renship  which  were  granted  to  him  by  Con- 
gress  in   1924.     Then,  and   then   only,  can 


he  determine  his  own  destiny  In  this  Repub- 
lic under  the  same  laws  that  apply  to  all  of  us. 
Period  of  control  by  legislation:  Destruc- 
tion of  tribal  organization  and  seizure  of 
Indian  lands  under  the  provisions  of  the  Al- 
lotment Act,  1837-19C4.  An  outstanding 
example  of  the  fallacy  and  menace  of  clrss 
of  race  legislation,  no  mattfr  how  well  In- 
tended, Is  found  In  the  General  Allotment 
Act  of  February  8,  1887.  In  a  dcpiocrncy. 
there  should  be  no  class  or  race  legislation, 
and  the  truth  of  the  statement  Is  clearly 
demonstrated  In  the  unexpected  results  of 
the  Allotment  Act.  Although  well  Intended 
by  its  advocates,  it  was  a  severe  blow  to 
Indian  welfare  and  particularly  to  tribal 
organization.  The  weakness  in  FUch  lefrlsla- 
tlon  is  that  It  does  not  provide  for  self-deter- 
mination in  carrying  out  its  provisions,  for 
synchronizing  Its  departure  from  common 
pattern  with  general  practice,  or  for  adequate 
assistance. 

The  act  provided  that  eventually  every 
Indian  would  be  given  a  share  of  his  reserva- 
tion to  be  held  In  trust  for  a  period  of  25 
years,  during  which  time  it  would  not  be 
taxed  and  could  not  be  sold.  After  that  time 
he  would  be  given  fee  patent  and  would  be 
declared  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
It  is  estimated  that  Indians  were  separated 
from  some  86.000.000  acres,  or  more  than  60 
percent  of  their  holdings,  in  1887,  as  a  result 
of  the  Allotment  Act. 

Part  of  the  difficulty  lay  In  the  restrictions 
on  the  sale  of  the  lands.  Heirs  could  not 
settle  their  estates  except  through  subdivi- 
sion, and  that  t>ecame  verf  complicated.  An- 
other outcome  was  the  practice  of  leasing 
land  to  whites;  and  the  results  of  this  prac- 
tice still  constitute  a  major  problem  with 
Indians.  With  good  administration,  sound 
supporting  education,  and  provision  for  flexi- 
bility, the  results  would  have  been  l)etter. 
However,  the  matter  of  how  Indians  hold 
their  lands  should  be  a  matter  for  Indians 
rather  than  Congress  to  decide.  Congress 
would  not  dream  of  legislating  similarly  for 
any  other  minority  group.  Indians  would  be 
better  off  if  all  legislation  specifically  t'.i- 
rected  at  "Indians"  could  he  stopped. 

Government  attempts  at  tribal  reorgani- 
zation under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act.  June  18,  1934.«  1934-44:  The  In- 
dian Reorganization  Act  Is  another  example 
of  control  by  race  legislation.  While  the  Al- 
lotment Act  attempted  to  Americanize  the 
Indians  too  quickly,  the  Reorganization  Act 
goes  to  the  other  extreme  and  attempts  to 
"re-Indlanize"  the  Indians.  Its  general  ac- 
ceptance would  establish  a  bigger  and  better 
Indian  Bureau  permanently.  It  would  give 
permanent  status  to  Indian  reservations  and 
provide  for  establishing  new  reservations  as 
needed.  It  gives  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and.  through  him,  the  Commission  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  final  say  In  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  those  operating  under  the  act. 

A  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  (No.  1031).  June  22,  1944,  de- 
clares that  "the  Wheeler-Howard  Act  has 
been  a  i>erfect  failure  from  the  standjioint 
of  Indian  welfare  and  should  be  repealed." 
This  report  in  effect  states  that  the  act, 
among  other  effects,  results  in: 

1.  Perpetuating  a  system  of  indefinite  land 
titles  which  insures  pciTsetual  Government 
supervision  and  control. 

2.  Complete  Incompatibility  of  Indian  land 
policies  with  the  American  system  of  land 
tenure. 

3.  Placing  more  than  a  half  million  acres 
cf  land  under  Indian  Bureau  supervision, 
much  of  which  will  he  unused. 

4.  Providing  for  complete  regimentation  of 
Indians  through  the  system  of  loans. 

5.  Strengthening  and  perpetuating  the  res- 
ervation system,  which  Is  obnoxious  to  all 
thinking  Americans. 

The  Reorganization  Act  has  the  merit  of 
encouraging   organization   of   Indian   tribes 
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and  action  on  their  own 
It  then  gave  them  responsibility 
^dmlnlatratlon  of  their  reservations. 
be  good.     There    Is   no  such   pro- 
hfcwever.    The  superintendent  and  hia 
totally  Independent  of  the  peo- 
lerve.    Such  a  fundamental  liistitu- 
schools  for  their  children  are  en- 
li^ependent    of    the    Indian    people, 
no  voice  in  the  determination  of 
cula.  employment  of  teaching  per- 
:  ormulation  of  policies,  or  any  as- 
educatlon.     E\-en  In  thoae  matters 
they  are  supposed  to  have  some 
are  subject  to  the  prcasures  which 
w^rful    Indian   Bureau   representative 
ion  (jf  the  reservation  superlntend- 
pply  as  the  need  may  arlae.    Reser- 
ipenntendents  are  sometlmea  very 
■  effective  In  controlling  those  who 
to  the  Indian  councU.s.     Demo- 
are  not  always  possible  under 
system  of  administratton  of  res- 
Kllminatlon   of   the    Indian   Bu- 
tts representatives  M  the  only  way 
be  made  possible,  and  the  act  does 
de  for  that. 

jamzatlon  Act  provides  for  grant- 

al  charters  to  Indian  tribes  that  ac- 

provisk)ns  of  the  act      The  charter 

the  major  weaknesses  In   the  act. 

a  State  charter,  similar  to  those 

cities    and    towns    In    the   State.    It 

mtnate  a  host  of  confusions  which 

It  also  provides  for  a  consti'.u- 

on  by  the  peopje  but  approved 

■cretary  of  the  Interior.     The  net 

that  the  constitutions  are  the  work 

bureau.    They  have  even  been  stand- 

the  legal  department,  which  sends 

and  the  reservation  superintendent 

ponslbillty  of  getting  the  tril)e  to 

hat  Is  written. 

inal  cnntrcl.s.    The  Indian  Bureau 
to  duplicate  practically  every  pub- 
p.   and   education    Is   no   exception, 
live   system  of  schools  la  adminla- 
the  Bureau,  with  little  If  any  ref- 
the   Indian   people   they   are  sup- 
lerve.    This  is  a  aerlous  problem  to 
Indians.     Every    change    of    ad- 
means   radical   changes   repre- 
sf)meone  9  pet  theories  about  how  to 
Indian    problem.      The    pendulum 
frim  one  extreme  to  another     At  one 
il  education  Is  the  cure-all  for 
■n  the  swing  U  to  agriculture, 
and  crafts,  home  economics,  or 
eUe.     Continuity  and  stability  is 
ihr'ft.     Change  is  the  outstanding 
ic:   change  of  personnel,  change 
change  of  curriculum 
.  these  are  not  the  most  Important 
of  Indian  education,  fur  It  would 
to  overcome  any  or  all  of  them. 
weakness  of  Indian  education   is 
fte    lack   of   Indian    participation 
Lstratlon.     It  Is  an  Imposed  edu- 
c^>mpletely    lacking    in    those    close 
relationships     through     which 
great  American  system  of  com- 
s<Jhools  which  are  the  very  backbone 
Another  great   weakness  of 
educational  system   Is   that  the 
almost  entirely  for  Indians  only, 
on.   the   Indian   people   are   ex- 
acquire  the  elements  of  a  culture 
their  only  contact  may  be  their 
employees  of  the  Indian  Service. 
1  iss  been  slow,  and  it  Is  not  sur- 
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ittitude  toward  education  can  be 

the  fact   that  as  early  as  1840 

National  Council  passed  legls- 

the  establishment  of  a  S3r8tem  of 

cols  for  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and 

CouncU  of  the  Choctaws  passed 

eglslation.     The      Five      Civilized 

operated  their  own  schools  in  the 

without   Federal   assistance,  and 

most  of  the  Indian  scboola  wera 

iroaa  liwhan  fuada.    aoas*  ot  our 

tnOlranltlM.   toQ.  nidi  m  the  Uni- 


versity of  Michigan  and  Dartmouth,  were  as- 
sisted by  Indian  grants  conditional  upon 
them  keeping  their  doors  open  to  Indians. 
Most  of  the  treaties  contained  meager  pro- 
visions for  sotne  aort  of  education,  which 
also  Indicates  recognition  on  the  part  of  the 
Indian  of  the  need  for  education. 

The  first  education  for  Indians  was  pro- 
vided for  by  missionaries.  By  1800  the  first 
Indian  reservation  school  was  cstabUahed 
at  Yakima.  Wash.,  and  1871  an  appraprta- 
tion  of  9100  000  became  available.  The  non- 
reservatiim  boarding  school  became  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  program  after  1878.  Use 
of  the  public  schools  for  Indians  began  In 
1890  and  has  been  Increasing  gradually  ever 
since.  Approximately  50  percent  of  the  In- 
dian children  enrolled  In  schools  are  now 
In  public  schools.  For  those  who  are  not 
In  public  Bch<M>ls  or  private  schools,  the 
Government,  with  some  help  tmm  tribal 
funds,  operates  so-called  community  day 
schoota.  reservation  boarding  schools,  and 
nonreaervatlon  boarding  schools.  Contracts 
are  made  with  mission,  private,  and  State 
schools,  and  asslsUnce  Is  provided  for  higher 
education. 

Since    the    first    annual    apprr  i    of 

$10  000  In  1819  for  Indian  educat  an- 

nual appropriations  have  increased  to  more 
than  $10.000  000  for  the  education  of  ap- 
proximately 65.000  Indian  students.  Begin- 
nlntc  with  the  Rhodes-Scat ter^ood  adminis- 
tration and  following  the  Merriam  Report, 
vast  Improvements  have  been  made.  The 
most  essential  step,  which  has  not  been 
taken.  Is  to  make  the  Indian  educational 
system  an  integral  part  of  our  national  pub- 
lic schools  system,  returning;  i  of  the 
schools  to  the  pe(;ple  they  ,'.  d  elim- 
inating   segregation    wherever    practical. 

The  report  of  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment Research  in  1928  sUted:  "The  funda- 
mental requirement  Is  that  the  task  of  the 
Indian  Service  be  recognized  ^s  primarily 
educational,  In  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
word  ■■  The  survey  staff  found  the  provi- 
sions for  the  care  of  the  children  In  the 
Indian  schcKils  grossly  Inadequate,  roundly 
criticised  boarding  schools  of  all  types,  and 
commended  the  growing  practice  of  putting 
Indian  children  in  public  schools  where 
practical.  This  report  resulted  in  vast  im- 
provements In  the  educational  system  for 
Indians. 

The  report  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
ni  1  Education  in  1931  stated  that  the 
«'^ >1  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  be  regarded  as  little  more  than 
tragic  failure  and  that  the  policy  had.  In  a 
large  degree,  pauperized  the  Indian  and  left 
him  abcut  as  helpless  In  the  face  of  a  strange 
economic  civilization  as  he  had  been  before. 
The  report  also  recommended  delegation  of 
the  management  of  Indian  affairs  to  local 
ofBclaLs  wherever  possible. 

Education  of  ail  children  of  all  races  is  a 
constitutional  responsibility  accepted  by 
most  States.  Indian  children  should  t>e  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  not  as  Indiana, 
but  as  American  children.  The  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  to  see 
that  schools  are  provided  as  needed  on  bases 
equivalent  to  the  standards  set  for  white 
communities.     Ei:  is  one  function  of 

the  State  that  sh  be  assumed  by  the 

Indian  Bureau  or  the  Federal  Government. 
The  whole  so-ciilled  Indian  problem  Is  essen- 
tially an  educational  one.  and  the  most  fun- 
damental need  Is  amalgamation  with  the 
public  schools,  coupled  with  the  recognition 
that  educaUoo  of  an  Indian  child  Involves 
the  same  conahleratlons  required  for  the  edu- 
cation of  any  child;  that  the  content,  meth- 
ods, techniques  of  sucn  education  must  all 
be  atepled  to  individual  abilities.  Interesu, 
and  needs. 

Our  forefathers  wisely  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  the  location  of  educational  con- 
trol and  provided  for  a  sysUm  of  schools  that 
hsws  truly  been  the  people's  schools.  Federal 
cootrol  «C  wlucation.  even  for  a  miuotity 


group,  is  extremely  danferous.  as  has  been 
demonstrated  by  recent  European  develop- 
ments m  that  respect.  Control  of  education 
for  Indians  today  ts  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  which  baa  vested  interests  and  does 
not  necessarily  express  the  wishes  of  either 
the  Indian  or  the  general  public.  The  con- 
trol of  Indian  education  should  be  returned 
to  the  community  and  the  State,  and  Indian 
education  should  t>ecome  American  educa- 
tion, adapted  to  the  needs  of  Indian  children. 
V.  ri  not  deny  Indiana  the  right  to  send 

.idren  to  private  or  special  schools, 
but  that  should  be  their  own  decision  and  at 
their  own  expense. 

In  closing,  the  words  of  Walt  Whitman 
seem  pertinent:  ■Political  democracy  as  It 
exists  and  works  In  America,  with  all  Its 
threatening  evils,  supplies  a  training  school 
for  making  first-class  men.  It  Is  life's  gym- 
nasium, not  of  good  only,  but  of  all"  Or.  In 
the  words  of  Aristotle:  "If  liberty  and 
equality,  as  thought  by  some,  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  In  democracy,  they  will  be  best  at- 
tained when  all  persons  alike  share  In  the 
government  to  the  utmost."  American  de- 
mocracy must  be  the  same  for  all.  even  for  the 
Indian  We  destroy  It  when  we  try  to  with- 
hold any  part  of  It.  even  the  bad.  It  works 
only  on  the  basis  of  all  or  none.  In  simple 
Justice,  then,  we  should  give  the  Indian  his 
full  chance  In  this  great  laboratory  under 
the  same  rules  that  we  demand  for  ourselves. 


FEPC  Is  Not  the  Remedy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

op   MICHIOAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  any 
discrimii^ation  in  employment  should  be 
met  by  education  rather  than  legislation. 

If  legislation  be  insisted  upon,  it  should 
be  interpreted  and  applied  by  court  and 
jury — not  by  a  legislative  agency. 

Tho  i.s.sue  was  discussed  by  me  over 
WGN  on  Sunday.  February  3,  1946.  and 
the  following  is  the  argument  offered: 

Tonights  question.  "Should  Congress  pass 
the  FEPC  bill?",  will  be  answered  In  the 
negative  when  Its  Inherent  defects  are 
studied. 

Under  the  guise  of  preventing  discrimina- 
tion In  employment  because  of  race,  creed, 
color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry,  the  bill 
would  create  another  Federal  agency  with 
power  to  appoint  officers  and  employees  with- 
out limitation. 

The  bill  authorizes  that  agency  to  prevent 
what  It  considered  to  be  unfair  employment 
practices  by  employers  engaged  In  Interstate 
commerce  and  by  the  agencies  of  the  United 
States.  Its  territories  and  possessions. 

Its  agent  would  have  the  right  to  examine 
and  to  copy  the  private  and  business  records 
of  any  Individual-  or  corporation  being  in- 
vestigated—an arbitrary  search  and  seizure 
power  expressly  forbidden  by  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

Every  member  of  the  commission  would 
have  the  power  to  require  any  Individual 
to  go  from  any  place  within  the  United  States 
or  Its  possessions  to  any  other  place  within 
the  United  States  or  Its  possessions;  appear 
before  anyone  designated,  to  testify  and  pro- 
duce any  and  all  evidence  demanded. 

The  agency's  decisions  on  questions  of 
fact,  when  supported  by  any  substantial  evi- 
dence, would  be  final,  could  not  be  reviewed 
by  any  court. 

If.  In  its  cplnlon.  there  had  been  dis- 
crimination, either  in  hiring  or  discharging 
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an  employee,  the  agency  Is  given  authority 
to  force  the  employer  to  hire  the  applicant 
and  to  pay  back  wages  from  the  time  em- 
ployment was  first  sought.  And  that  with- 
out a  trial  by  Jtuy  or  a  court  review  of  the 
facts. 

The  grants  of  power  Just  enumerated  and 
the  possibility  of  their  abxise  are  sufficient 
to  condemn  the  proposed  legislation. 

But  let  us  ignore  methods  and  procedure 
and  get  to  the  real  isrues.  which  are: 

(a)  Is  there  discrimination  In  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin. 
or  ancestry:  and.  If  so.  (b)  against  whom  Is 
It  practiced?  (c)  Is  legislation  or  education 
the  remedy? 

For  practical  purposes,  because  there  Is  so 
little  of  It.  we  may  eliminate  discrimination 
In  employment  becavse  of  national  origin  or 
ancestry.  Neither  Irish.  Italians.  Poles. 
Swedes.  Norwegians,  the  Dutch,  nor  any  one 
of  a  half  dozen  other  nationals  make  com- 
plaint. 

While  there  Is  an  overabundance  of  prop- 
aganda charging  discrimination  against  Jews, 
It  is  without  substantial  foundation.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  the  charge  of  discrimi- 
nation against  them  in  employment. 

Jews  as  a  race  are  not  laborers.  They  are 
crafumen.  traders,  merchants,  manufactur- 
ers, employers,  and  there  Is  no  discrimination 
against  them  as  professional  men.  and  In 
politics  they  hold  a  greater  percentage  of 
worth-whUe  key  positions  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  does  any  other  race. 

One  need  but  to  call  the  roll  of  the  top- 
fiight  lawyers.  Judges,  scientists,  publishers, 
merchants,  bankers,  producers  In  the  movie 
Industry,  and  In  broadcasting,  to  realize  the 
falsity  of  any  charge  that  there  Is  discrimi- 
nation against  Jews. 

Nor  is  there  discrimination  in  employment 
because  of  creed. 

Quarrels  growing  out  of  divergent  religious 
beliefs  have  l>een  personal — no  more  frequent 
nor  prolonged  than  those  which  arise  between 
Individuals  differing  over  everyday  tastes  or 
conduct 

There  has  been  no  civil  strife  beca'jse  ot 
religious  dllTerences. 

Wc  come  then  to  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment because  of  race  or  color,  which  is 
the  only  grain  of  wheat  in  this  wldespreivcJ. 
persistent  flood  of  propaganda  chaff  wUlch 
has  engulfed  our  Nation,  distracted  Its  at- 
tention from  matters  of  more  immediate, 
vital  importance. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  the  present  FEPC 
is  the  abolition  of  discrimination  against 
Negroes — I  prefer  to  call  them  colored  peo- 
ple— In  employment.  But  the  real  purpose 
of  come  of  those  supporting  it  Is  to  force 
an   Intermingling  and   Intermarrying  of  the 


^KPC  legislation  Is  an  attempt  to,  by  law, 
force  those  who  create  and  maintain  em- 
ployment to  give  those  Jobs  to  the  first  appli- 
cants, regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin,  if  the  applicants.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  agency,  be  of  equal  ability. 

WhUe  that  policy,  if  enforced,  would, 
speaking  broadly,  make  all  Jobs  available  to 
all  individuals  regardless  of  the  causes  here- 
tofore enumerated.  It  would  deprive  the  em- 
ployer— the  man  who  created  the  Job.  the 
man  who  pays  for  the  service  rendered — of 
the  right  to  select  the  individual  he  thought 
most  capable  of  performing  the  service  need- 
ed: a  right  which  it  Is  only  fair  he  should 
have. 

An  employee  Is  needed  In  a  grocery  store, 
a  ■  [i;  in  a  factory,  a  hospital.  In  a 

p;  ,)  publishing  religious  literature. 

Fciir  inaividuals  apply  for  the  Job — one 
white,  one  colored,  one  a  Mex.can,  one  a 
Jnp.  They  are  cf  equal  ability.  One  Is  first 
on  the  scene  and  one.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
FEPC.  should  be  hired. 

The  employer  is  aware  that,  for  reasotu 
over  which  he  has  no  control,  the  people 
wh?m  he  serves  do  not  wish  the  services  of 
the  colored  Individual,  or  of  a  member  of  a 


particular  race  or  nationality.  He  does  not 
hire  the  applicant  the  FEPC  may  later  think 
wa^  entitled  to  the  Job. 

Months  afterward.  If  the  FEPC  finds  thut. 
in  Its  opinion — and  I  stress  the  word  "opin- 
ion"— there  was  discrimination,  then  the 
employer  must  discharge  the  man  he  hired; 
give  the  Job  to  the  individual  chosen  by  the 
FEPC;  pay  him  wages  from  the  day  he  first 
applied. 

In  short.  FEPC,  not  the  employer,  does  the 
hiring  and  the  firing.  , 

If  white  end  colored  workers  of  equal  abil- 
ity apply  for  Jobs  in  a  foundry,  or  in  any 
occupation  where  the  work  Is  to  be  per- 
formed under  extreme  temperatures,  every 
employer  with  any  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness and  any  experience  wUi  give  preference 
to  the  colored  applicants — foundry  workers — 
for  they  know  that  they  can  withstand  the 
heat  far  better  than  can  the  whites.  There, 
the  discrimination  is  against  the  white. 

Examples  which  show  that  a  legalized 
FEPC  will  bring  discont.-Mt.  disappointment, 
and  perhaps  civil  Ltrlle,  are  innumerable. 
A  few  should  suffice. 

All  major  religious  groups — Catholic,  Jew- 
ish, and  Protestant — publish  literature  de- 
signed to  spread  the  religious  beliefs  of  each. 
They  need  linotype  operators,  proofreaders, 
reporters,  editors. 

Under  the  FEFC.  the  publisher  of  a  Catho- 
lic periodical  would  be  compelled  to  employ 
a  Jew  or  a  Protestant;  the  Jew  would  be 
forced  to  hire  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant;  and 
the  Protestant  would  be  required  to  hire  a 
Jew  or  a  CathoKc,  and  each  of  the  three 
would  be  forced.  If  the  FEPC  so  ordered,  to 
employ  an  atheist  or  an  Infidel. 

Do  you  think  that  procedure  would  pro- 
mote harmony  or  discrimination? 

Must  the  Jewish,  the  Protestant,  the  Cath- 
olic Institution  caring  for  children  employ, 
as  a  nurse  or  a  governess,  the  applicant  of  a 
different  creed? 

Must  It  employ  an  atheist,  who  proclaims 
that  Moses  was  a  fraud;  that  the  Tablets  of 
Stone  never  existed;  that  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments are  a  myth? 

Or  must  it  employ  a  Communist,  who  ad- 
heres 1  the  party  declaration  that  there  Is 
no  God:  that  religion  is  a  fraud;  that  prlessts 
and  ministers  are  hypocrites,  Just  because 
FEPC  so  orders? 

Prom  the  day  when  Moses  led  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Pharaoh's  bondage  right  down 
to  the  present  moment,  groups  of  people 
have  preferred  each  other's  society:  have  pre- 
ferred to  give  employment  to  members  of 
their  own  group,  of  their  own  faith,  of  their 
own  nationality;  and  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  those  preferences  cannot  be 
eradicated  by  law. 

Sound,  honest  thinkers  must  divorce  the 
question  of  social  equality,  segregation,  and 
Intermarriage  from  this  controversy,  for  this 
legislation  on  Its  face  makes  no  pretense  of 
dealing  with  either,  and  each  can  only  be 
solved  by  time  and  education,  for  all  three 
are  social — not  economic — problems. 

Tlie  noble  experiment — prohibition,  dem- 
onstrated that  education,  not  legislation,  is 
the  remedy  for  social  ills. 

That  the  end  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment is  not  the  purpose  of  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  Is  apparent  when  their 
Inconsistency  is  laid  bare. 

They  refuse  to  accept  amendments  which 
would  prohibit  discrimination  because  of 
sex,  membership,  or  nonmembership  In  any 
labor  or  fraternal  organization. 

Under  their  bill,  a  black,  yellow,  or  brown 
Individual,  be  he  Jew,  Catholic,  Protestant, 
atheist,  or  Infidel,  If  he  be  a  member  of  a 
union.  Is  given  employment  while,  though  he 
be  white,  a  Jew,  Catholic,  or  Protestant,  but 
not  a  member  of  a  union,  he  may  seek  em- 
ployment in  vain. 

Even  his  Government  will  In  many  cases 
Issue  an  order  denying  him  a  Job — yes.  a 
Job  created  by  his  own  tax  dollar — because 
he  Is  not  a  union  man. 


His  color,  his  creed,  his  nationality,  win 
not  bar  htm,  but  his  failure  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  presented  by  the  organizer  of  a 
minority  group  deprives  him  of  the  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his 
family. 

While  they  cry  out  against  discrimination 
In  emplojTnent  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
or  national  origin,  they  refuse  to  legislate 
against  discrimination  against  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  American  working- 
men  and  women. 

If  proponents  of  legislation  to  end  dis- 
crimination in  employment  are  sincere,  l^t 
them  be  consistent;  include  in  their  pro- 
posals an  end  to  discrimination  l>ecause  of  sex 
and  membership  or  nonmembership  In  any 
labor  organization:  let  them  Join  with  us  who 
believe  In  constitutional  processes.  In  our 
Judicial  sA'stem,  where,  l>efore  a  court  learned 
in  the  law  and  a  Jury  of  his  fellowmen.  all 
may  seek  and  find  eqttal  Justice  under  law. 
Once  more,  waive  the  defects  and  the  in- 
adequacy o:  the  proposed  legislation  and  get 
back  to  fundamental  principles. 
,  At  present,  there  is  a  deplorable  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  fairness,  the  Integrity,  the 
efficiency,  of  administrative  agencies.  The 
courts  BtlU  retain  much  of  the  confidence  of 
the  people. 

•The  possibilities  for  the  exercise  of  tyranny, 
fraud,  blackmail,  and  corruption  under  the 
interpretation  and  administration  of  this 
bill,  or  any  other  legislation  of  Its  nature, 
are  appmrent. 

The  creation  of  an  executive  agency  to  In- 
terpret and  administer  the  FEPC  would  be 
but  another  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the 
power  of  the  Judicial  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government;  another  step  toward 
dictatorship 

The  bill  legalizes  an  executive  agency, 
which,  created  to  prevent  discrimination,  has 
disregarded  every  j  Inclple  of  equality,  of 
opportunity  In  employment;  has  Itself  prac- 
ticed the  rankest  discrimination  in  giving 
employment.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  changing  it  from  an  executive  to  a  legis- 
lative agency  would  bring  reformation.  Leg- 
islative approval  would  but  tend  to  Inflate 
its  ego.  Increase  its  arbitrariness;  give  It 
ground  'o  claim  Its  practices  met  with  con- 
gressional approval. 

Entrusting  the  Interpretation  and  ad- 
ministration of  any  legislation  which  it  Is 
deemed  wise  to  adopt  to  the  'udiclel  branch 
of  our  Government  is  imperative  If  we  are 
to  retain  our  constitutional  rights  and 
processes. 

It  took  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  hundreds  of 
years  to  obtain,  establish,  and  to  a  large 
degree  perfect  our  Judicial  system,  which  still, 
through  court  and  Jury,  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  administering  Justice  between  In- 
dividuals ever  created.  In  rplte  of  more  or 
less  successful  attempts  to  impair  It. 

To  prevent  discrimination  In  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  sex,  color,  lack  of  color, 
national  origin,  ancestry,  membership  or  non- 
membership  in  any  labor  or  fraternal  organi- 
zation; to  Insure  equal  Justice  under  law, 
I  have  Introduced  H.  R.  5216.  which  provides 
that  there  ^hall  be  no  discrimination  In  em- 
ployment tigalnst  or  In  favor  of  any  individ- 
ual becatise  of  such  individual's  race,  creed, 
sex.  color,  national  origin,  ancestry,  member- 
ship or  nonmembership  in  any  labor  or  fra- 
ternal organization;  and  which  turns  over 
the  Interpretation  and  the  administration  of 
that  law  to  an  Impartial  Judge  learned  in 
the  law;  to  a  fact-finding  Jury  Impartially 
chosen  through  the  operation  of  long-estab- 
lished Judicial  processes. 

This  Is  tonight's  question :  Should  the  Con- 
gress make  legal  and  permanent  the  present 
FEPC;  adopt  all  but  five  of  iu  personnel  and, 
by  £o  doing,  endorse  its  methods  and  proce- 
dure, when  the  record  shows  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  discriminatory  agencies  ever 
created?  When  its  own  record  shows  that.- 
while  created  to  prevent  discrimination.  It 
has  given  69  percent  of  Its  Jobs,  spent  54 
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of  Us  money,  to  Negroes,  who  num- 
percent  of  the  population? 
la  the  question,  and  my  answer   1« 
•mUuitk:  "No." 
DIac  imlnatlon  will  not.  It  cannot,  be  ended 
iRency  which  Itself  practices  the  rank- 
of  discrimination. 

rather  than  legislation.  Is  the 
If.  however,  we  are  to  have  leglsla- 
law  should  be  interpreted  and  ad- 
ored by  the  Judicial  department  of  our 
ment.   as  other  laws  are  interpreted 
administered. 
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rm    SO-CALLQ>    FAW    EMPLOTMEirr    PaAC- 
BILL  MEANS  TO  TOU — HOCSE  BHX  223  2 

so-callfd  fair  employment  practice 
now  awaiting  congressional  consld- 
and  enactment. 

title  of  this  bin  Is  "To  prohibit  dls- 

in  employment  because  of  race, 

rolor,  national  origin  cr  ancestry." 

atr-mlnded   person   can   quarrel    with 

mlnatlon  of  discriminatory  practices. 

are  several  ways,  however,  of  accom- 

thls  objective.     The  best  way  Is  by 

of  education,  which  has  already 

results     The  desired  objectives  can 

by  Improper  legislation. 

this  in  mind  every  Member  of  Con- 

^ery  employer,  and  every  labor  leader 

Ine  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

the  following  words  and  phrases 

•batlm   in  terms  of   how  the  na- 

leonomy  might  be  affected.    Note  the 

is  subtle — the  implications  are  hld- 

t    authority     U    written     into    this 

which   can   and   may   destroy    the 

principles  of  a  successful,  prl- 

enterprise. 

the  matter  of  employment,  and  in 

relating  thereto"  and    in  the  matter 

naation  with  resjject  to.  or  in  other 

conditions  of  employment." 

Mil  provides  for  control  of  your  hiring 

Iders — persons  not    in   yciir  employ. 

not  only  to  tell  you  whom  you  may 

it  controls  all  ptuwM  relating  to  em- 

including     pnaMtloas.     wages. 

retirements,   vacations,  lay-offs,  dls- 

and  In-plant  employee  activltlM. 

In-t  properly  qualified  persons.** 

thou;;bt  It  may  seem  proper  mough 

'"    discrimination   agalaet  fmnu 

qualified      But  according  to  these 

single  outside  Government  agency  or 

~  determine  for  every  buslncaa  or em- 

n  the  United  SUtes  who  Is  properly 

for  employment  and  advancement 

ilness.     In  this  bill,  properly  quail- 

properly  qualified  In  t.ne  opinion 

(^vernment  agent  assigned  to  invest!- 

"        "  acts  of  discrimination.    It  means 

by  such  thecrlea  as  that  outsider  de- 

for  your  btislness:   not  necessarily 

to  the  tests  and  standards  developed 

experience  and  practice  by  the  one 

terprlse  Is  at  stake.    Your  Judgment 

"owr  to  select  a  group  of  individuals 

an  crganlzaUon  which  will  work 

as  a  tea.m  is  outlawed  when  It  con- 

h  the  Judi'ment  of  an  outside  agent. 

■r  would  have  to  police  every  line 

at  his  doorway,  both  to  Insure 

hiring  of  the  first  to  come  did  not 

discrimination  and  also  to  prevent 

and  disorder  which  could  be  caused 

a  law. 

term   'employer'  means  a  peraon 
bis  employ  alji  or  more  Individuals 
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or  any  other  person  acting  In  the  Interest  of 
such  an  employer  directly  or  indirectly  " 

By  this  language,  the  test  Is  not  whether 
you  as  an  employer  of  six  or  more  persons, 
authorized  an  act  made  unlawful  by  the  bill. 

The  above  provision  makes  you  liable  for 
back-pay  awards,  and  subject  to  expensive 
legal  proceedings  if  the  alleged  act  was  done 
by  a  person  who  was  acting  even  Indirectly 
in  your  Interest.  These  words  have  been  held 
to  Include  trade  associations,  civic  organiza- 
tions, counsel,  superintendents,  foremen,  or 
anyone  placed  in  a  position  to  represent  you. 

4.  "The  Commission  is  empowered  (1 )  to 
prevent  unfair-employment  practices  by  em- 
ployers affecting  commerce;  (2)  to  prevent 
unfair-employment  practices  by  employers 
who  are  parties  to  contracts  with  the  United 
States  or  any  Territory  or  possession  thereof, 
or  with  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any 
of  the  foregoing,  and  by  employers  perfomv- 
Ing.  pursuant  to  sul)contract  or  otherwise, 
any  work  required  for  the  performance  of  any 
such  contract." 

Under  this  section  an  employer  of  six  or 
more  persons  cimes  und^r  the  law  If  the 
work  of  his  employees  In  any  way  affects 
Interstate  commerce.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  elevator  operators  in  a  build- 
ing having  tenants  doing  business  in  Inter- 
state commerce  come  under  such  language. 
Moreover,  if  an  employer  sells  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  if  he  is  a  subcontractor,  that  is. 
if  he  supplies  material  or  services,  no  mat- 
ter how  remotely,  if  ultimately  the  user  is 
the  Government  «r  a  governmental  agency 
he  comes  under  this  law.  Anyone  who  con- 
tracts with  a  governmental  agency  or  In- 
strumentality,   win    come    under    this    law. 

Note:  Government  agencies  and  instru- 
mentalities have  been  held  by  the  courts  to 
Include  even  national  banks. 

5.  "The  right  to  work  without  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  creed,  color,  national 
origin  Or  ancestry  is  declared  to  be  an  im- 
munity of  all  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  not  be  abridged  by  any  State  or 
instrumentality  or  creature  of  the  UniUd 
States  or  of  any  State." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
tects recognized  privileges  and  Immunities  of 
citizens  and  under  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment no  State  may  abridge  such  privileges 
and  Immunities  This  bill  would  by  the 
above  language,  amend  the  Constitution  by 
applying  a  strained  definition  of  the  word 
"immunity  "  It  would  thus  extend  the  bill 
to  the  States  and  also  to  creatures  of  States— 
that  is.  to  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  pub- 
lic schools  and  State  schools  and  colleges. 
By  invoking  the  fourteenth  amendment 
through  such  construction  of  the  word  "Im- 
munity" freedom  of  contract  guaranteed  by 
a  St.ite  constitution  or  law  would  alao  be 
de-strovfd 

6.  "It  shall  be  an  unfair  employment  prac- 
tice for  the  purposes  of  this  act  for  any  laboi 
union  to  deny  full  memt>ershlp  rights  and 
privileges  to  any  Individual  •  •  •  to  ex- 
pel from  membersh;p  •  •  •  to  discrim- 
inate against  any  member,  employer,  or  in- 
dividual seeking  employment  because  of 
race,  creed,  color,  national  origin  or  an- 
cestry" 

This  In  effect  puts  governmental  agencies 
In  control  of  labor  union  membership. 

7.  "The  Commission  shall  have  jJower 
•  •  •  to  cooperate  with  or  utilize  re- 
gional. State,  local,  and  other  agencies,  and 
to  utilize  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices •  •  •  to  make  such  technical 
studies  as  are  appropriate  •  •  •  and  to 
make  results  of  such  studies  available  to 
Interested  Government  and  nongovernmental 
ag?ncles." 

In  what  other  law  have  secret  and  con- 
fidential data  and  offlclal  files  Involving  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen  been  turned 
over,  by  specific  statutory  command,  to  pri- 
vate, nongovernmental  agencies?  Who  are 
these    mysterious     nongovernmental     agen- 


cies— left  undefined  and  anonymous  In  the 
law — and  who  are  these  volunteers,  clothed 
with  statutory  authority  to  render  uncom- 
pensated services?  The  so-called  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  might  be  ir- 
resp  mslble,  self-serving,  or  subversive  or- 
ganizations. 

8.  "Whenever  It  Is  alleged  that  any  person 
has  engaged  In  any  such  unfair  employment 
practice,  the  Commission,  or  any  referee, 
agent,  cr  agency  designated  by  the  Com- 
mission for  such  purposes,  shall  have  power 
to  Issue  and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such 
person  a  complaint  stating  the  charges  In 
that  respect  and  containing  a  notice  of  .lear- 
ing  before  the  Commission  or  a  member 
thereof,  or  before  a  designated  referee,  agent. 
or  agency  at  a  place  therein  fixed  not  less 
than  10  days  after  the  serving  of  said  com- 
plaint." 

Before  you  can  prove  that  you  did  not  dis- 
criminate "against  properly  qualified  per- 
sons." the  following  train  of  events  are.  by  the 
above  language,  placed  in  motion  against 
you: 

(1)  Yoti  would  be  Investigated,  prosecuted, 
and  judged  by  an  agency  cf  the  Commission, 
which  may  be  a  volunteer  and  uncompen- 
sated agency.  This  Is  not  a  court  trial  by 
Judge  and  Jury. 

(2)  You  must  answer  the  charges  in  10 
days  and  appear  in  any  place  designated  by 
the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Commission  or  any  agent  or  agen- 
cies thereof  would  have  power  to  "xamine 
or  copy  your  records,  or  that  of  any  person 
under  such  investigation,  may  Issue  sub- 
penas  for  the  appearance  of  witnesses,  ad- 
mlnl.<ter  oaths,  etc.,  to  effect  the  investi- 
gation. 

(4)  The  Commission  may  require  witnesses 
to  appear  and  produce  evidence  from  any 
place  In  the  United  States  cr  Its  p  us 
at  any  pl.nce  designated  by  the  C  on 
for  the  hearing. 

(5)  In  case  of  contumacy  (that  Is.  a  re- 
fusal of  a  witness  to  respond  to  a  subpena) 
the  Federal  district  court  In  the  concerned 
district  would  have  Jurisdiction  of  the  per- 
son refusing  to  respond  and  could  order  his 
appearance  before  the  Commission:  a  refusal 
of  a  court  order  could  be  punished  by  con- 
tempt 

<6)  The  Commission  would  have  power  to 
Issue  Its  own  rules  and  regulations. 

(7)  Anyone  resisting  the  administration 
of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  as  administered 
by  the  Commission,  and  Us  designated 
agents,  is  subject  to  a  •5,000  fine,  or  Imprison- 
ment for  1  year,  or  both. 

(8)  If  after  such  an  tnvesticntlon  and 
hearing,  the  Commission  finds  you  guilty  of 
discrimination,  you  will  be  required  not  only 
to  ce.-.se  and  desist,  but  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action  as  will  carry  out  the  broad 
policies  of  the  bill.  Including  reinstatement 
or  hiring  with  or  without  back  pay  ns  the 
Commission  determines. 

9.  "Orders  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
•ubject  to  judicial  enforcement  and  Judicial 
review  !n  the  same  manner,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, and  si;bject  to  the  same  provisions  of 
law.  as  In  the  case  of  orders  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board." 

It  has  b?en  held  In  m.nny  caso.<!  under  the 
Wagner  Act  that  this  mean's  the  Commission 
wUl  have  final  power  to  weigh  the  evidence, 
making  binding  determinations  of  fact  and 
draw  inferences  from  the  facts.  In  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  case,  a  circuit  court 
of  appeals  sustained  the  Labor  Relations 
Board  because  as  the  Judge  said.  "We  cannot 
say  that  the  record  is  wholly  barren  of  evi- 
dence to  support  the  charge  that  they  were 
discriminated  against  on  account  of  union 
activities."  and  this  holding  was  not  re- 
versed by  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal.  In 
other  words,  the  court  can  only  review  the 
legal  questions  and  not  the  facts. 

Bear  in  mind  that  every  time  an  employer 
hires  or  discharges  anyone,  or  anyone  Is 
•lee  ted  to  or  dismissed  from  membership  In 
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a  labor  union,  a  potential  crime  Is  com- 
mitted. If  there  are  100  applicants  for  a 
job.  It  Is  possible  for  charges  of  dlecrimlna- 
tlon  to  be  brought  by  the  99  unsuccessful 
applicants.  In  this  event,  the  employer  must 
conclusively  demonstrate  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Commission  or  its  agent  that  the 
applicant  selected  was  clearly  the  best  quali- 
fied for  the  Jcb.  If  this  Is  not  possible,  or  If 
an  honest  mistake  was  made.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  prove  that  there  was  no  Intent 
to  discriminate  at  the  time,  which  It  will  be 
conceded  Is  a  practical  Impossibility.  Fur- 
thermore. If  the  Commission,  having  read  the 
employer's  mind  In  retrospect,  determine  that 
he  did.  In  fact,  have  discriminatory  thoughts, 
there  is  no  recourse  from  Its  decision,  since, 
where  there  Is  any  evidence  to  sustain  the 
findings  of  the  Commission  the  courts  would 
be  powerless  to  set  aside  Its  decision. 

When  an  employer  Is  forced  to  hire  a  par- 
ticular applicant,  and  the  employer  and  ap- 
plicants not  hired  believe  that  someone  else 
was  entitled  to  the  job  according  to  sound 
standards  of  personnel  administration,  111 
feeling  will  be  engendered  that  could  only 
cause  racial  antagonism  and  strife. 

In  cases  where  hearings  are  extended  over 
long  periods  of  time  and  large  awards  of 
back  pay  are  ordered,  many  small  businesses 
could  be  bankrupt. 

Exhibit  B 

new  tork  law  against  discrimination 

The    following    Is    a    statement    recently 

issued  by  the  New  York  Commission  Against 

Discrimination  as  it  appeared  in  the  Labor 

Relations  Reporter  of  January  21.   1946    (17 

LRR  679 )  : 

"Pursuant  to  section  131.  subdivision  3. 
of  the  Law  Against  Discrimination,  it  shall 
be  an  unlawful  employment  practice  for  any 
employer  or  employment  agency  to  make 
any  of  the  following  inquiries  or  require- 
ments in  connection  with  prospective  em- 
ployment: 
"l.  Place  of  birth  of  applicant. 
"2.  Place  of  birth  of  parent,  spouse,  or 
other  close  relatives. 

"3.  Requirement  to  produce  birth  or  bap- 
tismal certificate  or  naturalization  papers. 

"4  Residence  address  of  parents,  spcuse. 
or  othrr  close  relatives. 

"5.  Wife's  or  mothers  maiden  name. 
"6    Are  you  a  native-born  citizen? 
••7.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen? 
••8.  When  did  you  acquire  citizenship? 
"9.  What  is  the  citizenship  of  spouse  or 
parent? 

"10.  Religious  affiliation  of  applicant. 
"11.  What  church  do  3^ou  attend? 
"12.  Name   of   p>rl?h. 
"13.  Name   of  pastor. 
"14.  Denomination  of  applicant. 
"15.  Do  you  observe  religious  holidays?     If 
so,  what  days? 

"16.  Lineage  of  applicant. 
"17.  Racial  ancestry  of  applicant. 
"18    Descent   of   applicant. 
"19.  Nationality   of   applicant. 
"20.  Complexion  of  applicant. 
"21.  Organizations  of  which  applicant  Is  a 
member,  unless  the  question  Is  so  qualified 
as  to  except  therefrom  organizations  of  a  re- 
ligious, racial,  or  foreign  national  character. 
"22.  Schools  of  a  particular  religious  de- 
nomination attended  by  applicant. 

"23.  Previous  military  experience  of  appli- 
cant, unless  limited  to  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States. 

"24.  Use  of  a  space  on  application  form  op- 
posite title  "appearance"  by  either  the  ap- 
plicant or   the  Interviewer. 

"25.  A  requirement  by  an  employer  for  a 
photcgraph. 

"These  inquiries  and  or  requirements  may. 
however,  be  made  subsequent  to  employ- 
ment provided  the  information  or  data  thus 
obtained  Is  not  used  as  a  basis  for  discrimi- 
nation. 
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"The  following  Inquiries  and  or  require- 
ments on  applications  for  emplo3rment  have 
been  held  by  the  State  commission  against 
discrimination  to  be  proper  and  lawful — oh, 
yeah! 

"1.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States? 

"2.  Is  your  spoxise  or  parent  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States? 

"3.  Public  or  private  schooling  of  appli- 
cant. 

4.  Do  you  have  the  ability  to  use  a  foreign 
language? 

"5.  Do  you  regularly  attend  a  house  of 
worship? 

"6.  Do  you  have  any  military  experience? 

"7.  A  requirement  by  a  privately  operated 
foreign  language  school  that  persons  apply- 
ing for  teaching  positions  have  been  born 
and  received  their  education  in  a  country 
wherein  the  language  they  Intend  teaching 
Is  the  native  tongue,  and  Inquiries  by  the 
school  seeking  to  elicit  that  information." 


MOLOTOV'S     ATTII  tTD«    CTTtD 


Bevin  Gives  Vishinsky  the  "Lie  Direct" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVPS 

Tuesday,  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"confusion  of  tongues"  in  UNO  seems 
to  have  reached  the  limit  on  yesterday  in 
the  bitter  debate  between  Vice  Foreign 
Commissar  Andrei  Vishinsky.  of  Soviet 
Russia,  and  Ernest  Bevin,  Foreign  S3C- 
retary  of  the  British  Empire,  in  which 
Mr.  Bevin  gave  Vishinsky  the  "lie  di- 
rect." 

Under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  am 
inserting  excerpts  from  both  of  their 
speeches  as  they  appeared  in  today's 
New  York  Times. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows: ) 

Excerpts  From  Russian  Vice  Foreign  Com- 
missar Andrei  Vishinsky  s  Speech  to  the 
United    Nations    Security    Council 
I  would  like  to  deal  now  with  the  declara- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Bevin  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Security  Council.     One  of  the  main 
features    of    the    declaration    made    by    Mr. 
Bevin  was  the  careless  way  w.tb  which  he 
dealt  with  facts. 

This  is  why  I  should  like  to  remind  you 
again  of  these  facts  and  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion given  to  these  facts  by  Mr.  Bevin.  regard- 
ing the  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  "ecurity  Council  by  the  Soviet  delegation 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Soviet 
Government. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  Mr.  Bevin 
said  the  question  was  raised  whenever  there 
was  a  discussion  regarding  the  situation  In 
Rumania.  Bulgaria,  or  Poland.  Mr.  Bevin 
added  that  the  Greek  question  was  used  as 
a  counterattack  against  Great  Britain  when- 
ever other  countries  In  Europe  "'ere  under 
discussion.  The  proof  of  the  biased  way  In 
which  Mr.  Bevin  has  stated  the  situation 
may  be  obtained  from  the  facts  I  will  submit 
now. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Council  of  the 
situation  in  Greece  as  it  was  at  the  time  of 
the  conference  in  Berlin.  On  the  20th  of 
July,  this  Big  Three  met  under  the  chalr- 
manshii:  of  Mr.  Truman  and  everyone  lis- 
tened tc  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Molo- 
tov  regarding  the  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Ministers  dealing  with  several  ques- 
tions, including  the  question  of  Greece. 


The  declaration  read  in  substance  that 
Mr.  Byrnes  suggested  a  tripartite  agreement 
In  order  to  Insure  that  representatives  of 
the  free  press  of  the  United  Kingdom,  United 
States  of'  America,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
could  go  to  Italy,  Greece.  Rumania,  and  Bul- 
garia, and  freely  travel  In  the  countries  and 
make  complete  reports  on  the  facts.  This 
report  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr  Eien 
but  Mr.  Mololov  did  not  see  at  that  time  the 
necessity  of  sending  representatives  of  the 
press  in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria. 

Regarding  the  question  of  Greece,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  Government  was 
expressed  in  that  document  in  the  follow- 
ing teims: 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  in  this 
memorandum  submitted  on  the  21st  of  July, 
there  was  not  a  word  said  against  Gre.it 
Britain.  We  have  only  pointed  out  that  the 
situation  in  Greece  was  very  tense;  that. 
In  fact.  It  was  a  reign  of  terror,  and  this 
terror  was  promoted  by  that  Government  of 
Greece  which  was  In  power  at  the  lime. 
There  w.is  a  serious  menace  of  war  against 
Albania  and  Bulgaria. 

TTov.-.  I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  all 
the  facts  which  were  listed  in  the  document 
of  the  21st  of  July.  I  would  only  Insist  on 
the  two  main  points — that  is.  the  two  pro-  ' 
posals  made  by  the  Soviet  Government.  The 
first  was  to  reestablish  diplomatic  relations 
with  Bulgaria.  Rumania.  Finland,  and  Hun- 
gary, as  any  delay  in  such  direction  would 
not  be  justified.  The  second  was  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  Regent  of  Greece  to  take 
such  steps  as  might  Insure  the  formation 
of  a  truly  democratic  government,  and  thla 
In  compliance  with  the  term.s  of  the  agree- 
ment signed  on  the  12th  of  February.  1945. 
between  the  representatives  of  all  parties 
of  Greece — the  Corsica  agreement. 

This  document,  which  was  then  submitted. 
Is  now  called  by  Mr.  Bevin  a  tool  of  counter- 
attack against  Great  Britain.  When  we  made 
these  recommendations  we  only  had  in 
mind  to  reestablish  a  really  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  Greece,  and  we  hoped  to  obtain 
the  support  of  Great  Britain,  and  now  Mr. 
Bevin  says  this  was  a  counterattack  against 
him.  This  may  correspond  to  the  funny 
ideas  Mr.  Bevin  seems  to  have  about  what 
Is  an  attack  and  what  Is  a  counterattack. 

Mr.  Bevin  said  In  his  speech  that  when 
the  question  of  Poland.  Rumania,  or  Bul- 
garia Is  discussed  Mr.  Molotov  takes  out  of 
the  deck  of  cards  a  king  and  says.  "This 
Is  a  wise  gesture — that  Is  my  trick."  And 
Mr.  Bevin  added.  "And  then  we  pull  out  the 
ace." 

I  would  like  to  follow  Mr.  Bevin  and  to 
fitiggest  In  my  turn  that  if  international  con- 
ferences be  compared  with  a  game  of  cards 
or  If  foreign  politics  are.  indeed,  a  game  of 
cards.  If  Mr.  Bevin  insists  on  such  compari- 
son, I  should  then  follow  him  and  say  that 
the  ace  Mr.  Bevin  pulls  out  is  not  absolutely 
like  a  normal  ace.     •     •     • 

Mr.  Eevln  said  that  the  danger  to  peace  * 
in  the  world  is  the  nonstop  propaganda  of 
Moscow  against  the  British  Commonwealth, 
the  attack  against  the  British  Government. 
He  said  there  was  no  friendship  between 
those  two  countries  and  this.  In  his  view,  is 
a  threat  to  peace  In  the  world.  I  must  say 
that  it  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation that  nothing  ./orse  could  ha^e  been 
said.     •     •     • 

Does  he  think  that  his  declaration,  that  Is, 
that  his  "propaganda"  Is  a  threat  to  peace — 
and  I  say  right  now  that  this  declaration 
has  no  ground  whatever — does  he  think  It  is 
In  harmony  with  what  he  said  about  the 
friendship  between  our  two  nations?  When 
we  of  the  Soviet  delegation — aU  of  us — heard 
those  words  spoken  here  In  the  Security 
Council  by  the  British  delegate,  we  felt  the 
cold  breath  of  an  unhappy  past  and  we  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  dark  shadows  who 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


[Mat  have  worked  not  for  good   but 
relations  between  our  two  countries. 
Mr  Sophia nopoulos  (former  Greek 
Minister     John     Sopbtanopoulos) : 
I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 
that  as  I  have  said  to  British  offl- 
London  we  cannot  speak  about  the 
>f    free    .aid    genuine    elections 
wide  amnesty  Is  granted.    This  was 
by  the  most  inffflclent  law  which 
Issued,  aimed  at    deconges- 
prtsons '    Secondly,    terrorism     by 
e  organizations  and  by  state  organs 
This  terrorism  was  manifested 
t  events  at  Kalamal      Thirdly,  the 
t^achlne   must    be   purged   of   all    the 
and  reactionary  elements  which  re- 
thelr  po&ts.  although  they  are  rem- 
l^h  of  the  dictatorship  and  enemy 
on." 
win   ask  Mr    Bevln.   what   will   he 
all  these  declarations  that  I  have 
— declarations    made     by     British 
leaders    voicing  their  anxiety  as  to 
which    Is   fraught    with    grave 
both  for  the  Gieek  people  ar.d 
maintenance  of  peace  and  security: 
lIso  Moscow  ?     Is  that  also  a  counter- 
Moscow?     •     •     • 
declaration  Mr.  Bevln  mentioned  the 
armed  forces  held  tn  Bulgaria,  in 
la.  trying  there  to  demonstrate  that 
of  power  presented  no  danger  of 
n  or  aggressive  action  on  the  part  of 
May  I  say  that  the  figures  given  by 
were  somewhat  exaggerated,   but 
er  does  not  lie  In  the  fact  that  the 
drmed  forces  are  small  or  large:    the 
a  not  linked  with  the  proportion  of 
•▼try  country:  It  is  linked  with  a 
wbtra  adventurers  who  have  already 
thamsalvss  of  arms  get  beyond  tb« 
tf  the  forces  of  order. 
the  case  In  Greece.    With  regird  to 
made  on  the  military  sltua- 
that  country  this  may  lead  to  lUu- 
Ich  will  certainly  be  ex   lotted  by  the 
adventurers  from  the  nationalist 
In  Greece.     I  would   again  tike  to 
Cocks  when  he  said  that  the  "irre- 
rlgbtist  elements  tn  Greece  are  en- 
bacause  they  think  they  will  get  the 
of  Great  Btitaln   in  anything   they 
la  a  dangerous  sltustion  and  that 
the   preaance   of    British    troops    In 
s    working    against   democratic   ele- 
the  country  even,  and  I  may  say 
democratic  elements  are  paralyied 
pfeaence  of  Brltl.*h  troops,  whereas  th« 
alements    become    more    active 
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fivt   point   againat   me   was   that   in 

it  last  Friday  I  said  that,  when- 

were   raiaed   relative   to   Ru- 

B^ilfarla.  or  other  oountiies  in  which 

~  was  predonlnant.   the  ques- 

waa  immediately  raiaed.     The 

Is  the  written  documents.    The 

^tee  on  July   13.   ItMS.  submitted 

on  the  Talu  Declare  Uon  on 

Kurope,    and    that    dealt    mainly 

Rui^anla  and  Bulgaria.     At  that  time. 

it  Britain,  and  the  United  Statea 

to  the  holding  of  free  imfettered 

in  Greece,  and  the  United  Statea 


sui^Rested  that  such  a  course  was  necessary 
for  the  countries  I  have  mentioned. 

That  brought  the  memorandum  which 
Mr.  Vlahtnsky  Introduced  about  Greece  at 
that  conference:  But  It  is  rather  striking 
that,  notwithstanding  hts  discussions,  these 
are  the  words  of  Marshal  Stalin.  He  replied 
that  he  had  complete  confidence  In  British 
policy  in  Greece. 

It  is  rather  Interesting  that  Mr  Vlshtasky 
should  raise  this  particular  point  now.  be- 
cause on  each  occasion,  as  I  said  the  last 
Ume  we  met  here,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  either  not  pursued  the  matter  or  has 
expressed  confidence  in  our  country. 

In  London  during  the  Council  of  Foreign 
Ministers,  the  United  States  Government 
made  a  statement  that  they  did  not  regard 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  as  democratic  Gov- 
ernments, and  ImmedUtely  Mr.  Molotov 
brtlu^ht  in  Greece,  although.  I  might  say. 
Mr  Chairman,  that  with  my  ustial  practice 
I  was  taking  no  part  In  the  discussion;  I 
was  leaving  it  to  the  protagonists.  This  Is 
what  I  said:  "Wheneve/  a  difficulty  arose  In 
that  Council,  Greece  was  always  brought  up. 
Greece  was  nut  even  discussed  between  Mr. 
Byrnes  and  Mr   Molotov  " 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  belittle  what  any- 
body did  In  the  war.  especially  In  the  ex- 
tremity and  difficulty  Greece  was  going 
through. 

cancz  AS  only  ally 
I  think  I  ought  to  make  an  observation 
as  to  why  Britain  Is  so  attached  to  Greece. 
It  Is  not  power  politics,  it  is  not  economic 
Interest:  but  the  world  should  be  reminded 
that  outside  the  British  Commonwealth, 
from  1940  to  1941,  Greece  was  our  only  fight- 
ing ally  Withstanding  the  onslaught  of  the 
enemy.  I  leave  the  world  to  guess  what 
everybody  else  was  doing,  but  Britain  was 
alone,  and  Greece  not  only  placed  her  coun- 
try, but  he  armies  and  her  effort  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Allied  cause  when  It  looked  abso- 
lutely forlorn,  and  we  are  not  going  to  forget 
her  now 

I  am  not  unfriendly  to  Russia;  I  just  want 
equal  treatment  with  them,  that  Is  all. 

On  the  historical  propaganda  side  yotir 
case,  if  I  may  say  so,  falU  completely  to  the 
ground.  It  Is  perfectly  true— and  I  acknowl- 
edge It— that  when  there  was  Interference 
with  the  trade  unions  at  one  period  I  re- 
sisted. You  built  the  Soviet  Union,  and  If 
anybody  attacks  it.  you  fight— and  quite 
right  I  built  In  this  country  one  of  the 
largest  unions  m  the  world,  which  has  a  great 
record  for  raising  the  standard  of  life  of  our 
people,  and  st  the  period  that  It  was  attacked. 
It  was  my  creation,  snd  I  fought— and  quite 
right.  That  Is  the  only  time  I  have  ever  ;iad 
any  dispute  I  do  not  say  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  but  with  the 
pollcv  It  has  put  over  To  sum  up:  I  accuse 
nobody.  I  think  I  have  dealt  with  that 
matter. 

What  is  the  basic  charge  against  Great 
Britain  In  which  the  honor  of  my  country 
and  the  Commonwealth  Is  Involved?  I 
repeat,  in  which  the  honor  at  my  country 
and  the  Commonwealth  Is  Involved. 

It  is  that  we  have  deliberately  put  troops 
Into  Greece,  supported  certain  elements  in 
Greece,  with  the  object  or  the  likelihood  of 
disturbing  and  endangering  International 
peace. 

Now.  does  Mr.  Vlshlnsky  believe  that?  If 
he  docs,  then  I  ought  not  to  be  sitting  at  thu 
table.  • 

Does  he  believe  the  British  Government, 
after  all  these  years  of  war  and  bloodshed, 
to  be  engaged  on  a  policy  of  using  iu  troops' 
to  dUtitf  b  or  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world 
in  any  way  at  all,  or  anywhere? 

If  that  te  true,  you  ought  to  tell  me  to  leave 
this  table  becauee  X  am  not  fit  to  be  with 
you,  because  you  are  established  to  mainuin 
world  peace  and  I  am  branded,  at  the  first 


meetlnp.  as  being  the  one  person  In  the  world 
disturbing  snd  endangering  world  peace. 

It  Is  said  that  we  are  suppressing  the  EAM 
INstional  Liberation  Ftont|  or,  as  they  are 
said  to  be,  the  majority  of  the  people.  I  do 
not  know  which  political  party  In  Greece  has 
the  majority  and  I  defy  anybody  to  tell  me 
until  we  have  had  the  elections  I  am  told 
by  the  Royallsu  that  If  the  elections  take 
place  new  they  will  win.  I  am  told  by  the 
BAM  that  they  will  win.  Well,  as  an  old  cam- 
paigner. I  never  decide  who  has  won  until 
they  come  to  ballot,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
very  wise  precaution. 

I  do  not  mind  confessing  to  this  audience 
I  thought  we  were  beaten  In  the  last  election, 
but  I  woke  up  to  discover  we  had  won,  snd 
with  the  mystery  of  a  free  election  It  Is  not 
until  the  hexes  are  opened  and  the  votes  are 
counted  that  you  do  know,  provided  the  thing 
is  conducted  fairly.  On  that  basts  it  Is  the 
policy  of  the  British  Government  to  try  and 
get  a  stable  government  out  of  that  election 
and  to  carry  out  what  we  have  told  the  Qr-^k 
Government:  As  soon  as  they  have  got  that 
over  and  they  have  got  their  government, 
they  should  by  that  time  have  the  police  or- 
ganized and  such  army  as  they  need— within 
a  very  short  time,  anyway— and  we  want  to 
withdraw.  I  have  repeated  this  to  the  Soviet 
Government  over  and  over  again  and  they 
have  always  accepted  It,  so  I  could  n.>r  under- 
stand why  this  was  put  on  the  ■.  here. 
In  the  document  that  was  s  rd  by 
the  United  States  Government,  a  Tree  press 
and  free  access  was  asked  for  all  the  satellite 
countries  of  eestern  Europe,  and.  In  Mr. 
Vlshlnsky  s  own  words,  you  will  note  that  was 
declined,  but  there  has  never  been  a  refusal 
to  the  press  even  when  thev  have  been 
against  us  and  against  the  Greek  Government 
In  Greece  It  has  been  open  to  the  world  the 
whole  time. 

That  la  why  yru  get  so  much  Information, 
and  bad  Information  at  times. 

We  are  endeavoring  to  build  this  up  on 
a  basis  of  freedom:  As  I  said  the  other  day. 
by  trial  and  error  endeavoring  to  assist  gov- 
ernments, whoever  they  may  be,  so  that 
Greece  may  come  back  Into  her  own. 

Now  I  did  make  a  mention  of  propaganda. 
I  am  sure  Mr  Vlshlnsky  will  not  deny  that 
the  reference  to  Greece  continuously  u  very 
unsettling  and  he  Is  setting  one  section  of 
the  community  against  the  otfter.  But  he 
says,  as  I  understand  it.  the  British  troops 
are  there  protecting  the  right. 
I  give  the  lie  direct  to  that. 
We  have  protected  all  the  pecple  whenever 
the  Greek  Government  has  called  upon  us 
to  do  It  or  whenever  we  have  discovered  a 
danger  to  public  order. 

My  information  about  any  terror— which 
I  do  not  admit— u  that  there  were  over  the 
whole  country,  from  December  20  to  Jan- 
uary 13.  122  incidents  perpetrated  by  the 
Left.  41  by  the  Right  and  58  perscns  un- 
known.    •     •     • 

I  do  not  believe  In  wars  of  nerves  by  prop- 
aganda or  press,  and  that  U  why  I  ask  iti 
my  cloelng  words,  that  all  our  influence 
should  be  used  In  Greece  as  elsewhere  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  InlmblunU  to 
economic  rehabilitation  and  reconstructl.m 
That  u  the  great   task  for  us. 

I  do  not  feel  I  am  on  the  defense  The 
conscience  of  the  British  Government  Is  clean 
and  clear  It  cannot  submit  to  the  cf,ij. 
demnatlon  of  the  Soviet  Goveniment,  either 
by  inference  or  imp'i-nMnn.  Neither  will  the 
BrltUh  people      I  ,  the  tune  of  nearly 

100  percent  ;n  t;  :  try.  they  would  re- 

sent It,  and  I  believe  I  speak  for  the  whole 
Britlah  OommnnweaHh  when  I  say  It. 

W^e  have  been  hauted  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  world  without  a  single  a-ord  to  us 
and  charged  with  what  I  would  regard  as 
against  humanity  the  most  disboltcal  crime 
that  any  nation  could  be  charged  with  — 
of  endangering   the  peace  of   the   world. 
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Congress  Double-Crossed? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  apjDearing 
In  the  Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  January 
31,  1946: 

CONGRESS    DOUBLE-CROSSED 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  White 
House  pulled  a  fast  one  on  Congress  when 
the  administration  talked  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  Into  passing  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  the  plan  which  was  refused 
President  Roosevelt — the  reorganization  bill. 

President  Roosevelt  asked  it  In  the  name  of 
efficiency.  He  said  In  effect  that  the  Federal 
employees  would  work  harder  If  he  were  given 
lA2  right  to  hire  and  fire  without  question; 
if  the  tenure  provlsloi.s  of  civil  service  were 
made  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  his  political  associates. 

President  Truman  sought  the  same  powers 
In  the  name  of  economy.  The  steam  was 
generated  by  the  revelations  of  Senator  Byrd, 
Virginia  Democrat,  that  the  Federal  pay  roll 
was  at  least  3OO.C00  tco  high  for  war  and 
2.500.000  too  high  for  peace. 

Implied  by  the  President's  request  for  the 
reorganization  bill  was  a  promise  to  de- 
mobilize the  civilian  army,  so  much  of  which 
got  a  free  ride  on  the  war  effort. 

It  has  been  obvious  for  months  that  up- 
ward of  $5,000,000,000  of  Federal  costs  could 
be  saved  by  dropping  Federal  employees  no 
longer  needed — and  that  amount  of  saving 
would  put  even  the  Truman  budget  Into 
balance. 

But  the  bill  has  been  passed,  and  the 
President  has  signed  It  Into  law.  and 
nothing  has  happened. 

Once  the  bill  was  In  his  hands,  the  Presi- 
dent said  what  he  had  been  careful  not  to 
say  earlier— that  at  the  very  best  he  couldn't 
fee  a  chance  to  reduce  the  pay  rolls  more 
than  25  percent. 

His  recent  Budget  message  went  even  fur- 
ther. Somewhat  defl.intly  he  told  Congress 
that  It  would  be  Impossible  to  economize  In 
the  pay  roll  without  cutting  off  Federal  serv- 
ices 

Moreover,  he  continues  to  demand  new 
and  extravagant  measures  of  Federal  activity 
under  which  the  pay  roll  could  be  boosted 
many  times— to  10.000,000  Federal  employees 
or  more. 

There  Is  little  In  all  this  to  cause  surprise. 
Congress  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain 
when  it  passed  the  authority  over  to  the 
White  House  Instead  of  trying  to  use  it 
Itself — Congress  can  control  the  pay  roll 
only  at  long  range,  and  can  do  It  efHclently 
only  with  White  House  cooperation. 

Doubtless  the  Congressmen  who  voted  the 
President  the  powers  he  asked  took  It  for 
granted  that  the  public  would  thenceforth 
know  that  the  President  had  assumed  the 
responsibility  for  making  the  economies  so 
urgently  needed. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  President  shows  no 
trace  whatever  of  any  true  intention  to 
economize.  His  new  budget  is  4  times 
higher  than  the  expenditures  of  the  years 
Jtist  prior  to  the  war,  7  times  higher 
than  any  rate  of  taxation  In  prewar  years, 
and  10  times  more  than  the  expenditures  of 
the  Republican  administration  of  the  twen- 
ties—when the  debts  of  the  First  World  War 
were  being  repaid. 

The   ••savings"   which    gave   the   President 
city  In  the  early  months  of  his 
tion  consisted  of  wiping  out  pro- 


Jected  war  expenditures.  But  even  this  pro- 
cedure had  a  catch  to  It.  The  excess  of 
appropriations,  in  many  cases,  went  to  the 
Treasury,  and  now  the  President  seeks  to 
Interpret  thbi  surplus  as  "cash"  and  use  it 
further  to  Inflate  the  Nation's  buying  power. 

Federal  employment  has  risen  since  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 

What  Is  happening  is  sufficiently  obviotis. 
Democratic  Chairman  Hannegan  has  let  the 
cat  out  of  the  bag  again  and  again. 

President  Truman,  who  learned  his  politics 
In  the  machine  school  In  Missouri,  sees  only 
one  way  to  perpetuate  his  party's  power  ot 
Washington — and  to  get  himself  reelected. 
That  method  is  Job  patronage. 

In  a  fose  election,  the  votes  which  2.500,- 
000  politically  chosen  Federal  employees  can 
control  would  mean  victory  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

If  three  out  of  five  of  the  employees  were 
dropped,  as  the  outstanding  Democratic  ex- 
pert In  this  field  sp.ys  should  be  done,  the 
Hannegan-Truman  chances  of  holding  the 
Democratic  majority  In  the  two  Houses  tbt 
Congress  this  fall  would  vanish. 

Senator  Btro  himself  has  said  le  has  taken 
his  political  life  In  his  hands  by  Insisting 
that  bureaucnts  be  fired  for  the  twofold 
reasons  that  they  no  longer  have  work  to  do 
and  that  the  cost  of  supporting  them  In 
Federal  Jobs  Is  driving  the  Nation  toward 
bankruptcy. 

What  Is  this  patronage  raid  costing  the 
American  taxpayers?  That  is  not  hard  to 
figure 

Btro's  surveys  show  that  at  least  $5,000,- 
000,000  a  year  could  be  saved  by  dropping 
unneeded  Federal  employees. 

On  the  basis  of  140,000,000  population  in 
the  United  States,  that  is  $35.72  a  year  for 
each. 

Would  you  like  to  have  your  tax  bill  cut 
$35  72,  starting  at  once?  If  you  are  the  wage 
earner  for  an  average  family  of  five,  would 
you  care  to  keep  the  $17860  a  year  of  your 
money  which  the  Democratic  high  command 
Is  wasting  In  purely  political  Job  patronage? 

Those  are  the  figures — check  them  for 
yourself. 

And  the  waste,  from  present  Indications, 
will  mount  steadily  until  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  make  their  resentment  felt. 


Conditions  in  the  Rice  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  letter  written 
by  Members  of  Congress  from  rice-pro- 
ducing States  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  deploring  the  unfortunate  and 
desperate  situation  in  which  the  rice  in- 
dustry of  America  finds  itself  and  asking 
his  assistance  in  immediately  relieving 
this  situation  by  the  allocation  of  sufiQ- 
clent  rice  to  take  care  of  domestic  con- 
sumption in  this  country: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  30,  1948, 
Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Anderson:   We  are  writing  to 
you   because   of   the   serious    and   desperate 
circumstances  under  which  the  rice  indus- 


try of  the  United  States  finds  Itself  in  lU 
inability  to  reasonably  supply  Its  normal 
domestic  trade  because  of  the  Oovernments 
set-aside  order  on  rice. 

The  best-Informed  rlce-lndustry  sources 
estimate  that  as  of  January  1,  1940,  there 
were  available  for  distribution  from  all 
sources  of  the  United  States  about  8.000,000 
pockets  of  rice  broken  down  as  follows: 

Pockets 

3  Southern  States 6.000,000 

CalUornla 2. 100.  OOC 

Total 8,  100,000 

Recoverable  by  FMA  of  approxi- 
mately 1.500  000  pix'kets  owed 
in  arrears  by  the  mills  under 
the  40-percent  set-aside  order 
effective  until  Dec.  31 1,500.000 


Leaving  a  balance  of 6,600,000 

Product    of    proposed    50-percent 

set-aside  In  the  South.. 3,000.000 

Product    of    proposed    70-percent 

set-aside  In  California 1,500,000 

Total : 4,500.000 

Leaving  a  balance  of 2.100,000 

Fit  for  Industrial  users  only .       600,000 

Balance. _  1,500,000 

Unshipped  against  Cuban  com- 
mitment   1.  500,000 

Leaving  a  balance  for  civilian 
consumption  January  through 
July  1946 0 

The  above  tabulation  reflects  that  there 
will  be  practically  no  rice  available  for  civil- 
ian consumption  over  a  7-month  period,  or 
until  the  next  crop,  against  a  normal  con- 
sumption rate  of  about  600.000  bags  monthly, 
exclusive  of  rice  suitable  only  for  Industrial 
users. 

Information  that  we  have  Indicates  that 
there  is  now  on  hand  an  Infinitesimal  supply 
of  rice  with  wholesalers  throughout  the 
country  and  that  the  domestic  trade  can  be 
supplied  only  after  recoverables  In  arrears 
of  approximately  1.500  000  pockets  are  made 
by  the  mills  to  the  PMA  under  the  40  percent 
set-aside  order  effective  until  December  31 
of  last  year. 

We  must  all.  recognize  that  the  only  as- 
sured market  the  rice  Industry  will  have 
after  postwar  readjustments  are  effected  will 
be  the  domestic  market  and  we  are  greatly 
concerned  and  fear  the  recurrence  of  what 
happened  following  World  War  I  when  due 
precisely  to  circumstances  as  we  have  now. 
a  great  deal  of  rice  was  channeled  to  off- 
shore areas  and  the  domestic  rate  of  con- 
sumption showed  a  sharp  decline  which  re- 
quired a  number  of  years  to  build  up  to  its 
present  figure  of  approximately  6  pounds 
per  capita.  The  rice  Industry  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  In  the  past  In  advertising 
the  use  of  rice.  This  set-aside  order  com- 
pletely destroys  this  movement  and  will  do 
much  In  reducing  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion In  this  country. 

From  the  above  tabulation  it  is  also  shown 
that  of  the  approximately  8.000.000  bags  of 
available  stock  as  of  January  1,  1946,  some 
5,500.000  pockets  are  earmarked,  or  set  aside, 
for  the  Production  and  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration. Of  that  total  quantity,  about  40 
percent  will  go  to  the  Territories  In  the  way 
of  convnerclal  exports  and  60  percent  Is  in- 
tended for  relief  In  the  Philippine  Islands 
and  other  Asiatic  areas. 

It  Is  not  the  contention  >  f  the  rice  Indus- 
try that  our  Government  should  not  make 
every  effort  to  relieve  hunger  and  suffering 
In  the  Philippine  Islands  and  other  Asiatic 
areas.  It  does  contend,  however,  that  even 
though  there  U  a  world  shortage  of  rice.  It 
Is  an  established  fact  that  very  substantial 
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of  rice  are  available  In  some  of 

sArplUK   producing  areas   In   the  Orient 

t  lat    the    equivalent   of    the   relatively 

percent  an;  e    uf    our    renuilnlng    stocks 

Be  obtained  from  these  areas,  thus  not 

the  future  of  an  Industry  which 

1  Oder  most  favorable  circumstances  Is 

I^'ecarlous 

contended  that  although  substantial 
titles  of  rice  have  been  tound  available 
Orient  since  VJ-day  the  total  quantity 
far  ^h  rt  of  urgent  necessities.     That 
feiiture  of  the  while  .■situation  which 
untry  feels  requires  tne  most  careful 
ration     In  the  year  1919-20  the  sftilM 
deficit     situation     throughout    the 
was  claimed,  particularly  by  the  Brlt- 
rnment.  who  had  actually  In  effect 
bl|shed    an    embargo    on    exports    from 
Aa   a   result   of   that   situation    the 
rice  advanced  from  7  cents  to  as  high 
renu  per  pound     In  the  late  spring  of 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue,  this  embargo 
refnovcd  and  the  whole  world  was  floode<l 
nental  rice  under  British  marketing, 
the  behef  of  the  rice  Industry  that  In 
rather  generous  allocations  for  the 
ne  Islands  and  the  UNRRA  the  De- 
nt of  Agriculture  representatives   on 
Combined  Food  Board  overestimated  the 
^    quantity   of   American    rice,   as   of 
1.  and  that  if  the  industry  is  not  to 
very  scrtoua  barm  from  an  entire  lack 
in  th«  donestlc  market  over  the  next 
months,  the  whole  plcttire  should  be 
and  at  least  a  reasonable  minimum 
for  the  domestic  msrket  before  It  is 
for  relief  In  any  direction, 
klembers  of  Congress  representing  the 
ducing  and  consuming  areas  of  the 
Slates  feel   very  strongly  about  this 
reefiectfully  requesting  that  a  com- 
deview  of  this  problem  be  made, 
inderstand  that  England  has  entered 
agreement  whereby  she  Is  to  get  free 
•  Slam  Government  the  equivalent  of 
toes  of  rice,  twice  the  normal  yearly 
of  this  country     We  are  in  doubt 
hen  she  will  get  this  but  there  Is  no 
n  of  the  fact  that  she  has  pocketed 
ipply.     Furthermore  we  are  told   that 
has  negotiated  the  sale  of  her  excess 
England.     Isn't  It  very  clear  what  U 
Ideviuble  result  of  these  negotiations. 
Koglaiid  will   capture  the  world  rice  market 
tlie  United  States  will  be  left  with  her 
with  a  reduced  domestic  consump- 
cfused  by  this  short-sighted  allocation 


i  re  also  Informed  that  because  of  the 

very  si  net  grading  regulations  and  require- 

of  the  Government  the  best  rice  has 

c|iani;eled  away  from  the  domestic  trade 

inferior  rice  for  domestic  consump- 

rhis  la.  ia  our  opinion,   inexcusable. 

lave   delegated   our   colleagues.   Con- 

n  DoMZNCXAUx  and  L-uu-aok.  of  Loul- 

riiLLS  and  Noaajtio..  of  Arliansas;   and 

Johnson  of  California  to  discuss  and  take 

matter  with  you. 

eel  that  American   industry  and   the 

u   public   ahouid   be   taken   care  of 


all  good  wishes,  we  arc 
Sifccerely  yours. 

iutsT  D.  LaacAos,  Jr..  Member  of  Ctm- 
gress.  Seventh  District.  i.«a»»«iTnii: 

JAMKS        DOUMMGMJkVX.     MmMitHK    <tf 

Congress.  Third  District.  Louisi- 
ana; Psm,  H.  Maloicxt.  Member  of 
Congress.  Second  District.  Louisi- 
ana; WlLatm  D  Mnxs.  Member  cf 
Congress,  flscund  District.  Arkan- 
sm;  Otbbton  Bsooks.  Member  of 
Congress.  Fourth  District,  Louui- 
ana;  Bbocks  Hats.  Member  of 
Congress.  Fifth  DUUlct.  Arkansas; 
A.  KoMABD  Allxn,  Member  of  Con- 
gress, eighth  District.  Louisiana: 
C  B.  McKsMzn.  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Fifth  District.  Louisiana,  F. 


HiBirsT.  Member  of  Congress. 
Pint  Di.-irk-t.  Louisiana.  J.  J. 
Manstblo,  Member  of  Congress. 
math  District.  Texas:  Jamxs  P. 
KxaUMs.  Member  of  Congress. 
Plfth  District.  South  Carclina; 
J.  M.  Comes.  Member  of  Congress. 
Bscond  Dtetrlct.  Texas:  W  F.  Noa- 
Knx.  Member  of  Congress.  Fifth 
District.  Arkansas:  Milton  H. 
Wist,  Member  of  Congress.  Plf- 
teenth  District.  Texas:  LnoT 
JoHRsoN.  Member  of  Congress. 
Third  District.  CalKornU:  AuasT 
Thom.*s  Mcn-.ber  of  Congre^V 
E^hth  District.  Texas;  E.  C  Gath- 
nns.  Member  of  Congress.  Flist 
District.  Arkansas;  Toic  Pickxtt. 
Member  of  ''kmgrMS.  Seventh  Dis- 
trict Te.ras;  BcrraANo  W.  Ocas- 
HAXT.  Meml>er  of  Confess.  Ninth 
District.  California:  Jimmt  Mor- 
RiacN.  Member  cf  Congress.  Sixth 
District.  Louisiana:  Cuuiiifcs  P. 
Lfa.  Member  of  Congress.  First 
District.  California:  EtrczNX  Woa- 
LXT.  Member  of  Congress,  Eight- 
eenth District.  Texas:  A.  J. 
EiuoTT.  Member  of  Congress, 
Tenth  District,  California:  Allxm 
J  Ellbnder.  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Louisiana;  John  H.  Ovratroiv. 
United  States  Senator.  Louisiana: 
J.  W.  PtrLiaiCRT,  United  States 
Senator.  Arkansas:  W.  Lex 
O'Danicl.  United  States  Senstor. 
Texas:  John  L  McCi.xixan.  United 
States  Senator.  Arkansas;  Wm  P. 
Knowland.  United  States  Senator, 
California. 


St.  LawrcDce-Great  Lakes  Seaway 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOtnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPBBBCNTATIVES 
Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
l»*ave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.sh  to  say  that  on  January  16. 
1946.  my  colleague.  Representative  Wil- 
liam A.  PrrrrwcER.  of  Minnesota,  under 
his  exttjnsion  of  remark.*;  included  a  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Governor  Lausche.  of 
Ohio,  to  Gov.  James  H.  Davis,  of  Loui- 
siana, of  date  November  19.  1945.  on  the 
subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence-Great  Lakes 
seaway. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  order  that  the  jposi- 
tion  of  my  governor  on  this  subject  may 
be  known,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  rec- 
ord straighv.  I  ask  unaiumous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  Gov.  James  H.  Davis 
of  date  November  19.  1945.  addressed  to 
Governor  Lau.<^che.  of  Ohio,  be  al.so 
printed  in  the  Record,  which  Is  as 
follows: 

NovcMBXR  19,  1945. 
Hon.  PkANS  J.  Lattschk, 
Governor  at  Ohw. 

Columbus.   Ohio. 

DxAa  GovxxNoa  Lacschk:  Down  here  we 
feel  that  It  would  not  be  econom  cal  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  undertaka  the  St. 
Lawrence-Great  Lakes  seaway  and  power 
project,  which,  according  to  the  best  avail- 
able InformaUon.  would  cost  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  SUtcs  upwards  of  a  billton 
dollars.  The  Great  Lakes  region  is  prosperous 
and  enjoys  low  freight  rates.  Other  sections 
of  our  country  are  not  so  fortur.-tte. 


We  feel  that  the  proposed  agreement  with 
Canada  was  framed  with  less  ccnslderntion 
to  the  affairs  of  all  the  people  than  should 
have  been  given,  and  that  such  a  pr>  Jrct 
with  a  foreign  country  should  be  considerrd 
as  a  tre.ity  by  the  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  are  so  advising  our  Senators 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  ycu  Join  us  In 
this  effort,  and  with  kindest  regards  and 
t>est  wishes.  I  am 

Totirs  very  truly. 

JiMMtE  H.  Da\-ts. 
Governor  of  Lcvisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  needless  to  say.  of 
course,  that  I  agree  with  the  position  of 
the  Governor  of  Louisiana. 


If  I  Were  King 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  follow^ing  enicle  by 
Hon.  SamueJ  B.  Pettengill.  a  former 
Member  of  this  House: 

IF  I  WXXZ  KING 

(By  Samuel  B.  Pettengill) 

A  great  author  once  WTote  a  story:  "If  I 
Were  King."  I  suppose  every  decent-minded 
person  wishes,  at  times,  that  he  were  a  king, 
not  to  feed  his  vanity  with  the  trappings  of 
thrones,  but  to  use  his  power  to  benefit  his 
fellowmen. 

If  two  choices  were  offered  me;  one  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  the  world  so  I  could  turn 
my  vast  eststes  into  public  parks  (as  Caesar 
did  in  his  last  will  in  Shakespeare's  play) 
or  endow  churches  or  colleges,  or  finance 
labontorles  to  seek  the  cure  for  some  dread 
plague.  I  would  turn  it  down  if  the  other 
choice  granted  me  were  the  power  to  get  all 
of  my  fellow  Americans  to  truly  understand 
the  prlceleat.  heritage  they  have  in  the  Amer- 
ican Constitution. 

I  say  thu  soberly  and  after  rears  of  reflec- 
tion. If  this  were  In  my  power  to  do,  I  knew 
my  name  would  go  down  in  history  as  a 
greater  benefactor  than  any.  and  perhaps  all 
the  rich  men  who  have  ever  endowed  public 
charities.  Such  an  understanding  would  en- 
able common  men  everywhere  to  themselves 
buUd  their  own  fortunes.  It  would  lead  to 
a  country  invincible  abroM  and  happy  at 
home. 

Only  one  thing  would  I  value  mere,  that 
beui-  my  own  vuiderstandlng  and  ability  to 
teach  the  laws  of  God  for  men.  individually 
and  socially  Part  of  these  laws  are.  indeed, 
in  the  Constitution 

Th-?  Bible  and  the  Constitution.  "And  the 
floods  came  and  the  winds  blew  and  beat 
upon  that  house  and  it  fell  not.  for  it  was 
Xounded  upon  a  rock."  Tlie  storm-tossed 
stars  and  sUlpes  is.  with  one  possible  excep- 
tion, the  oldest  fl.ii;  that  streams  anywhere 
against  the  wind.  Ii  flies  over  the  onlv  unde- 
feated greet  naUon  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  world. 

The  American  people  do  have  a  deep  rev- 
erence for  the  Ccnsmution  in  the  same  way 
as  they  revere  the  memory  of  brave  but  un- 
known men  who  long  ago  died  for  freedom 
at  Valley  Forge  or  the  Alamo. 

It  has.  however,  been  a  long  time  since 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jaj*  wrote  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  tc  explain  every  word  and  sen- 
tence in  the  Constitution — a  long  time  since 
the  Fourth  of  July  meant  much  to  Americin 
youth  beside  the  noise  of  firecrackers. 
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We  need  new  Madlsons.  new  Websters.  new 
Calhouns.  We  need  a  new  Benjamin  Hill, 
who.  in  the  postbellum  days  of  the  old  South, 
said.  ."The  Constitution  is  my  only  client, 
and  its  preservation  is  the  only  fee  I  ask  " 

Recognizing,  as  Jefferson  did.  that  "laws 
and  institutions  must  go  hand  In  hand  with 
the  progress  of  the  human  mind."  I  still 
believe,  as  cur  fathers  hoped,  that  the  basic 
truths  cf  the  Constitution  constituted  "a 
new  rrder  for  the  age.« ';  or  as  In  the  Latin 
V7ord5.  "Novus  ordn  seclorum"  which  they 
inscrlljed  on  America's  Great  Seal,  as  you 
will  see  It  pictuicd  on  the  b.ick  of  the  dollar 
bill  in  your  pocket.  It  was  Intended  to  be 
'for  the  ages  "  I  l>elleve  most  of  the  social 
and  political  ills  of  our  time,  including  de- 
pressions and  unemployment,  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  veered  from  the  course  our 
fathers  charted. 

The  cavernous  bureaus  of  Government  to- 
day are  spinning  intricate  and  stickv  splc'er 
webs  of  countless  laws,  rules  and  re3ulations 
which  entanele  the  bees  from  the  human 
hive;  the  taxes  they  levy  for  their  support 
diECCurnge  thrift  and  growth,  and  in  addi- 
tion the  favors  of  government  have  become  a 
va-'^t  prize,  immorally  fought  for  by  huge 
pressure  groups  which  are  carrying  on  a  fierce 
civil  war  of  mutual  exploitation. 

This  is  a  (ar  cry  from  the  free  government 
our  fathers  designed  where  young  men  mlpht 
climb  the  ladder  to  success  by  their  own 
efforts,  where  ambition  had  its  open  field, 
and  honest  work  its  earned  reward. 

I  will  never  believe  that  millions  of  men 
will  work  as  hard  to  support  the  wives  pnd 
children  of  unknown  men  In  other  towns, 
cities  and  States,  as  they  will  to  build  a  roof- 
tree  for  their  own  wives  and  for  their  chil- 
dren. (This  Is  the  fundamental  fallacy  cf 
socialism  )  We  have  not  yet  reached  that 
point,  but  when  the  Federal  Government 
takes  away  In  taxes  from  20  percent  to  50 
or  75  percent  cf  what  a  man  earns  and  Rives 
It  to  the  support  of  people  he  never  saw  we 
are  fast  apprcachlng  a  stagnant  and  dis- 
couraged Amfrica.  which  can  onlv  be  revived 
by  the  hypodermic  of  war  and  death. 

Our  fathers  faced  the  great  issue  of  Indi- 
vidualism or  collectivism.  They  deslpned  the 
Const :tiitlon  to  safeguard  the  Individual, 
The  State  was  to  serve  him  and  give  htm 
his  chance;  it  w.is  not  to  m-ike  h<.m  serve 
It  and  deprive  him  of  his  chance  Tliey  did 
not  intend  men  to  make  their  living  like 
robljer  bands,  preying  upon  each  other  with 
the  ballet  as  their  weapon  of  pillage.  They 
intended,  as  Gcd  said  to  men  In  Genesis,  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  brow  Ihcu  shelt  eat  bread." 
"I  am  not."  said  Jefferson,  "the  friend  of 
an  energetic  government.  It  Is  bound  to 
become  oppressive." 

Due  to  popular  ignorance  of  the  true 
meaning  ?r.d  wcrth  cf  the  Constitution. 
which  enshrined  the  Individual  and  the  fam- 
ily at  the  h?arthstone  as  the  very  handiwcrk 
of  the  Creator,  the  materialism  of  a  godless 
communirm  is  eating  its  way.  like  termites 
In  the  timbers  of  a  house,  into  every  nook 
and  corner  ef  the  American  edifice. 

It  IS  not  the  Constitution  which  has  failed 
us;  we  have  failed  It.  We  have  b?en  the 
unfaithful  stewards  of  the  trust  our  failiers. 
dying   committed  to  our  care. 

With  the  actual  record  of  great  achieve- 
ment under  the  Constitution  in  releasing 
the  energies  of  free  men  in  the  greatest 
march  of  progress  in  the  history  cf  man- 
kind. It  Is  ama2lng  indeed  that  so  many 
Americans  in  their  Ignorance  are  embracing 
the  reactionary  philosophies  of  the  Europe 
our  for?fathers  thought  they  had  left  be- 
hind them  forever,  and  whos^  governments 
now  build  barbed  wire  stockades  at  their 
frontiers  to  prevent  the  escape  of  desperate 
men  seeking  freedom  from  their  cruelties. 

Yes.  if  it  were  in  my  power.  I  would  call 
bark  from  their  graves,  the  brooding  rpirits 
of  Weshingtcn.  Franklin.  Madison,  and  Jef- 
ferson.    I  would: 


"Wake  the  dead. 
Bid  the  old  heroes  rise  from  their  graves  and 

scourge  with   their  tongue- 
Untll  this  vain  and  rotting  age,  revitalized. 

shall   rush 
To  emulate  their  deeds,  or  learn  to  blush." 

I  would  try.  too,  "if  I  were  king,"  to  wake 
the  teachers,  pastors,  editors,  lawyers,  and 
the  ycuth  of  today,  so  that  Americans  yet 
unborn  may  proudly  say,  "freedom  has  still  a 
continent  to  dwell  on." 


A  Republican  Piaiform 


EXTENSICN  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE'^ENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  HOF?MAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Re- 
publicans dejirous  of  winninj:  election 
and  restorirtg  con.stitutional  government 
will  do  well  to  read  the  addres.s  of  Dwight 
H.  Green.  Governor  of  Illinois,  delivered 
December  7.  last.  That  addre.^s  reads  as 
follows : 

It  is  a  high  honor  and  privilege  for  me. 
as  Governor,  to  welcome  to  Illinois  this  meet- 
ing of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  this  meeting  may 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
the  party  and  our  country. 

Although  I  appear  here  as  Governor  of 
Illinois.  I  speak  as  a  Republican — a  loyal 
worker  in  the  party  which  from  the  time  it 
nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  lor  President 
has  been  the  defender  of  our  national  unity 
and  strength,  and  the  champion  of  liberty 
and  opportunity  for  the  American  people. 

As  a  Republican  I  realize  the  Importance, 
the  truly  crucial  Importance,  of  this  meeting, 
which  must  make  the  basic  preparations  for 
the  congressional  campaign  of  1946.  It  is 
time  for  all  Republicans  to  give  thought  to 
a  concrete  statement  of  our  fundamental 
principles  and  the  major  Issues  of  the  day. 
I  am  glad  to  know  that  our  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  are  submitting  to  this 
meeting  a  set  of  resolutions  upon  which  they 
have  been  working  together  for  some  time.  I 
most  earnestly  hope  that  this  session  of  your 
committee  will  .idopt  a  sound  declaration  of 
principles  upon  which  we  shall  stand  in  the 
1946  campaign  and  by  which  we  will  stand 
come  what  may 

To  that  end  may  I  offer  some  suggestions 
which  represent  my  own  deep  convictions 
and,  I  am  convinced,  the  feelings  of  many 
Republicans  In  Illinois  and  the  Middle  West. 
In  doing  so  I  face  the  facts  squarely.  The 
Republican  Party  has  lost  the  last  four 
Presidential  elect:ons.  It  has  not  won  con- 
trol of  eith  r  Houce  of  Congress  for  14  years. 
This  is  a  record  of  failure  which  we  should 
not  attempt  to  gloss  over.  Those  who  min- 
imize our  defeats  by  reference  to  numerous 
State  and  local  victories  are  deluding  them- 
selves. The  Republican  Party  was  founded 
to  elect,  not  sheriffs,  but  Presidents.  It  was 
born  {js  a  naticnal  party,  has  always  been  a 
national  party,  and,  if  it  cannot  win  na- 
tional elections,  has  lost  its  main  reason  'or 
existence. 

The  time  has  come,  therefore,  when  we 
must  seek  out  the  causes  which  produced 
our  record  of  failure  They  are  not  at  all 
obscure.  Our  party  has  failed  nationally, 
chiefly  because  it  has  not  been  true  to  the 
faith  that  Is  in  us. 

Thus  we  believe  in  private  enterprise,  hut 
we  have  offered  only  feeble  protests  as  private 
enterprise  has  been  hemmed  in  and  restrlc  :ed 
by  Federal  taxation,  regulation,  and  regi- 
men.aJon  until  It  crlos  for  hcl:>. 


We  seldom  have  had  the  courage  to  tell 
'  people  who  want  something  for  nothing  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  that  we  cannot 
give  it  to  them. 

We  believe  m  balanced  budgets,  but  we 
have  not  been  svfllciently  vigorous  In  oppos- 
ing Federal  squanderings  that  make  a  bal- 
anced budget  impossible,  and  a  rise  in  the 
^national  debt  inevitable.  We  have  said  we 
are  aeainst  Inflation,  but  we  have  toler.ited 
inflationary  policies  to  appease  various  pres- 
sure groups.  * 

We  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government  to  enact  and  enforce  a  sound 
labor  policy  which  protects  the  rights  of  la- 
bor, capital,  and  the  public,  tlie  last  being 
the  innnocent  victim  of  many  labor  disputes. 
Yet  in  the  past  we  have  failed  to  propose  a 
concrete  program  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 
We  know  that  cur  country  is  today  by  long 
odds  the  strongestoV  all  nations,  more  ti^jn 
a  match  for  anyjlcomblnatlon  that  might  be 
brought  against/  us.  but  we  have  too  often 
given  lip  serv\ce  to  a  foreign  policy  founded 
upon  fear.  We  have  been  told  that  we  must 
not  raise  our  voice  sgalnst  the  rape  of  Java 
by  the  British  and  Dutch  for  fear  of  offend- 
ing some  voters:  and  we  have  been  told  we 
must  not  even  protest  against  the  shameful 
betrayal  of  Poland  for  fear  of  offending  Rus- 
sia's following  over  here.  We  say  we  don't 
want  Communist  votes— and  whether  we  do 
or  not,  we  can  never  expect  to  get  them — 
but  we  act  as  If  they  were  about  to  fall  Into 
cne  lap  if  only  we  behave  with  circumspec- 
tion 

It  Is  true  that  the  New  Deal  opposition 
has  employed  Just  such  tactics  of  double  talk 
and  deceit  with  notable  success  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  we  can  profit  by  imi- 
tation. Indeed,  we  know — or  should  know 
by  now— that  we  can't.  If  the  moral  wrong 
of  playing  both  -  ends  against  the  middle 
doesn't  deter  us.  we  ought  to  be  restrained 
by  the  knowledge  that  we  cannot  hope  to 
equal  our  opponents  In  making  false  prom- 
ises. We  are  amateurs:  they  are  past  masters 
at  that  game 

Uy  this  time  the  country  knows  that  ifne 
New  Dealers  ccnnnt  be  trusted.  They  prom- 
isefl  Palestine  to  the  Arat>s  and  to  the  Jews 
at  the  r-ame  time  They  gave  Poland  to  the 
Poles  and  to  the  Russians.  They  told  us 
that  lend-lease  would  keep  the  Nation  out 
of  war  when  they  knew  it  wouldn't.  They 
told  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  America  that 
their  sons  would  not  be  called  upon  to  flght 
on  foreign  soil.  Thev  promised  peace  when 
they  knew  war  was  upon  u.s. 

The  country  knows  all  this  and  much  more 
like  It  The  people  are  tired  of  double  talk. 
No  party  can  be  all  things  to  all  men.  Let 
us  Republicans  b:  true  to  ourselves  and  our 
honest,  beliefs.  I  predict  that  if  we  do  that, 
we  Sjhall  gain  10  votes  for  every  cne  we  lose. 
The  cornerstone  of  cur  program  must  be 
the  vigorous  protection  of  the  people  of 
America  from  future  attack.  This  Is  the  first 
duty  of  our  Government 
^  We  do  not  agree  that  the  American  people 
^  were  to  blame  for  Pearl  Harbor.  We  are  de- 
termined that  there  shall  never  be  another 
Pearl  Harbor  We  demand  that  the  superior- 
ity of  our  Army  and  Navy  and  their  air  arms 
In  numbers  and  In  the  scientific  weapons  of 
modern  warfare  shall  be  rigidly  maintained. 
Therefore,  we  are  gravely  worried  at  the 
failure  of  the  Truman  administration  to  take 
effective  steps  to  Insure  the  holding  cf  the 
vital  air  and  sea  bases  for  American  defense, 
which  we  have  established  during  the  war  at 
such  great  cost  of  Amerlcin  money  and  Amer- 
ican blood.  While  the  Truman  administra- 
tion has  dallied  with  these  vital  matters,  our 
allies  are  engaged  In  a  mad  scramble  to  re- 
-  gain  their  lost  possessions,  to  extend  their 
frontiers,  and  to  establish  unilateral  spheres 
of  influence. 

We  demand  that  our  Government  take 
prompt  and  unequivocal  action  to  ln.'urc  ilie 
permanent  retention  of  these  bases  under 
complete  American  control. 
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W«  ffcTor  th^  fuIleKt  cooperation  with  other 
nation^  to  Inaiire  peace,  but  we  Inalat  that  the 
of  our  foreign   policy  cling   to  our 
Utoals  of   Justice  and  liberty.     We 
rjever  condone  the  suppreaaion  of  lib- 
Poland.  In  the  Baltic  Statea.  In  the 
.  or  in  any  nation  in  Europe.  Aaia,  or 
re.    It  muat  be  our  vlgorotis  policy  to 
leverage  afforded  by  the  disctiaslon 
veneas  of  lend-leaae.  or  of  requests  for 
ns.  and  every  other  peaceful  means,  to 
he  liberation  of  the   people  of  these 
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with  rt  i  the  right 

Jewish   immigration    into    Palestine, 
not   hope  that   American   IniJuence, 
used,  can    achieve   that   long-cher- 
of  world  Jewry  with  the  due  pro- 
of the  rights  of  all? 
Reptibllcans  of   the  Middle  West   will 
approve    the    administrations    Irdif- 
cf  the  extension  of  human  slavery, 
the  victims  be   the   pev)ples  of   the 
we  ha  e  defeated  In  war  or  the  un- 
te  natives  of  Bdalaya  and  southeast* 
a 

>eliev«  that  Christian  principles  and 
ure  peace  of  the  world  alike  demand 
American  treatment  of  the  PIU- 
must  be  the  model  for  the  future 
of  all  nations  toward  the  peoples  of 
ent. 

we  propose  a  complete   at>out- 
the  weak  and  vacillating  Truman 
diplomacy  whtph  has  suffered  the 
umlllatlng   defeat    in    American    hls- 
Wlth    the   greatest    military    force    In 
It  has  lost  every  skirmish  on  the 
tic  front      Tlie     four  freedums"  and 
ntic    Charter    have    not    only    been 
but  apeciflcally  violated.    Amer- 
omacy    under    Truman,    Instead    of 
as  a  fortress   for   the   freedom   of 
and    the    InteKrlty    of    national   ex- 
of   small    nations,    has    become    the 
servant  of  British.  French,  and  Oom- 
imperiallsm.      Truman-Democratlc- 
diplomacy   Is   losing    the   peace   6 
after    American    armies   and    navies 
war     Power  poUth*  a^-.in  rules  the 
and   the  Trumnn   n  atlon   has 

Iplessly  by      We  *  i-i  ui.ii  appease- 
ttow  can  be  »:>  dant;erous  as  at  Munich. 
llv   when   it   means   compromise  with 
science  of  America. 
as  firmly  we  must  demand   a  return 
und  basis  In  our  national  economy, 
the  time  has  come  to  bring  na- 
expendltures    down    to    the    tax    r«- 
of    our    National    Government.     We 
ve  within  our  Income,  and  that  basic 
should  govern  our  consideration  of 
gifts  to  other  nations 
Ihatst  upiin  rigid  honesty  throughout 
lonal  admlnl.~:tration.  and  that  there 
end  to  the  use  of  public  power 
gain.     Particularly,    we    urge 
immediately    to    enact    legislation 
full  publicity  to  all  deals  for  dls- 
5Urplus  war  goods  or  alien  property. 
^ce    the    fact    that    the    present    and 
;>  of  America  depends  on  the 
rseottverslon  of  Amencan  business  to 
peacetime  economy      Increased  pro- 
of sorely  needed  materials,  tools,  and 
goods  is  our  paramount  need  today. 
Increased    product !oi    we    cannot 
:he    current    trend    of    inflation    nor 
the   full   employment    which    Is   our 
avoid   the  equally  serious  perils  of 
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leve  that  stich  Increased  production 
accomphshed  only  by  the  fullest  co- 
of    American    Industry.    American 
ire.   and   American   labor   under   the 
otives  of  our  system  of  free  enter- 
Vt  believe  that  system  has  demon- 
Its  superiority  to     ny  system  In  ths 
bpth  In  the  miracle  of  our  production 
and   In   the   long-range  record   of 
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American  Industrial  expansion  which  has 
produced  for  the  American  people  the  highest 
standard  of  living  the  world  has  even  known. 

We  charge  that  our  production  has  now 
bogged   down  t)ecause    the    Truman 

New  Deal  Adm  on  has  failed  to  clear 

away  obetacles  to  reconversion  created  by 
appresalve  Federal  tax  policies  and  a  maze 
of  Federal  bureaucratic  regulation.  Par- 
ticularly It  has  failed  to  protect  the  interesta 
and  preserve  the  opportunities  of  small  busi- 
ness in  our  economic  life. 

We  believe  that  the  regimentation  of 
A-  business,    American     atrrlculture. 

ai    .  ican  labor  mast  be  speedily  termi- 

nated: that  special  war  controls  should  be 
ended  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  State  governments,  dele- 
gated to  the  President  In  the  war  emergency, 
should  be  speedily  restored  to  Congress  and 
the  States.  Freedom  from  regimentation 
is  the  objective  of  a  liberty-loving  people; 
governmental  controls  should  be  limited  to 
the  prevention  of  abuses  and  dishonesty,  and 
the  correction  of  gross  Inequalities. 

We  l>elieve  that  the  increased  production 
so  vital  to  our  national  prosperity  can  be 
achieved  only  under  condiiU  ns  that  Insure 
prosoerltv  for  both  capital  and  labor  We 
deplore  the  tremendoxis  loss  in  production 
and  the  serious  delay  In  reconversion  re- 
sulting from  a  wave  of  latx>r  dtsuptes 
which  has  swept  the  Nation.  The  iscues  in 
these  disputes  are  almost  hopelessly  com- 
plicated bv  the  efforts  of  the  New  Deal 
tlnkerers  with  our  national  economy  to  lead 
us  In  opposite  directions  at  the  same  time. 

The  basis  of  practically  every  labor  dis- 
pute today  is  the  natural  desire  of  the 
workers  to  receive  under  peacetime  condi- 
tions a  "take  home"  pay  at  least  equal  to 
the  amount  they  received  while  working 
overtime  hours  during  the  war  emergency. 
They  are  supported  by  those  who  argue  that 
the  levels  of  workers'  Incomes  must  be  main- 
tained to  provide  the  buying  p»iwer  required 
to  support  the  full-employment  program  for 
our  country.  However  def^irable  this  may 
be  from  the  employer's  point  of  view.  It 
means  an  Increase  In  his  unit  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  if  he  proposes  to  meet  this  cost  by 
Increased  prices  he  runs  Into  the  ukase  of 
another  group  of  Ni.-w  Dealers  which  says  that 
you  can  t  increase  prices  In  this  situation, 
the  American  businessman  is  chanting  the 
familiar  words  of  a  late  leader  of  the 
Democratic  Party  who  could  not  stomach 
the-  New  Deal:  ~Tou  cant  have  It  both 
ways"  The  President  of  the  United  States 
bas  been  unable  to  show  us  how  we  can 
have  It  both  ways  and  I  do  not  believe  It  can 
be  accomplished  by  law  or  by  the  creation 
of  any  additional  bureaus  or  so-called  fact- 
finding bodies. 

We  endorse  collective  bargaining  The 
right  to  bargain  Implies  the  right  to  refuse 
terms  offered— the  right  of  labor  to  strike 
and  the  right  of  man.igement  to  shut  down 
If  satisfactory  agreements  on  wages  and  con- 
ditions cannot  be  reached  Strikes  and  shut- 
downs are  expensive  to  the  public,  but  they 
are  more  expensive  to  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees Involved  We  believe  that  most  of 
our  labor  conflicts  could  be  settled  promptly 
if  management  and  labor  were  free  to  nego- 
tiate m  their  own  Interests.  I  see  no  effective 
solution  to  this  problem  until  free  and  unfet- 
tered collective  bargaining  Is  rwtored.  I 
trust  that  the  position  you  take  here  on 
labor  will  be  clear  and  forthright,  and  that 
we  shall  not  promise  what  we  cannot  per- 
form.^ 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  \n  the  Bill  of  Rights 
as  written  in  our  Federal  and  State  con- 
stitutions, and  dedicate  ourselves  to  their 
fui:  ement  everywhere  in  our  land,  re- 

ga:  r  race,  creed,  or  color. 

We  believe  that  social  seciu-ity  must  be 
placed  upon  an  actuarially  sound  fiscal 
basts:  that  the  Truman  administration  must 
stop  using  Social  Security  funds  for  the  cur- 
tent  expenses  of  ths  Federal  Government, 


and  that  the  Social  Security  collectirns 
should  not  be  used  as  an  Indirect  meens 
of  raising  taxes  to  be  s(>ent  by  extravagant 
governmental  agencies. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  Republican 
Party  must  pledge  to  the  American  people 
the  fulfillment  of  cur  Nations  obligation  to 
provide  a  sound  and  happy  future  for  the 
veterans  of  this  war.  'That  obligation 
transcends  any  supposed  obligation  to  C'Ur 
allies  or  to  the  world.  It  is  first  in  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  and  mothers,  the  wives 
an0  sweethearts,  and  the  sisters  and  brothirrs 
of  11.000.000  fighting  men  and  women.  To- 
gether they  constitute  a  majority  of  the 
American  people. 

First  they  ask  tht  speedy  return  to  ci- 
vilian life  of  every  American  at  home  ."nd 
abroad  whose  service  is  not  absolutely  es- 
sential to  )ur  national  Interests.  And  ttie 
test  of  the  essentlalness  of  any  military 
service  miist  lie  In  the  simple  question:  Is 
what  that  man  Is  doing  so  necessary  that  It 
Justifies  keeping  him  from  hu  home,  his 
family  and  his  future? 

Our  obligation  to  our  veterans  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disabled  every  possible  care  and 
comfort,  and  for  the  able-bodied,  full  oppor- 
tunity for  normal  happiness  in  their  home 
communities.  That  depends,  above  all.  on 
employment  with  a  future  and  a  comfort- 
able home  in  healthful  and  wholesome  sur- 
roundings. 

Our  veterans  are  coming  home  to  the  gre  it- 
est  housing  shortage  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica, produced  ly  New  Deal  policies  both  l>e- 
fore  and  during  the  war.  Only  makeshift 
arrangements  will  solve  their  Immediate 
needs  But  it  will  take  real  cooperation  of 
American  Government  and  private  enterprise 
to  get  the  American  building  Industry  buck 
in  high  gear,  and  to  relieve  the  tremendous 
shortage  of  American  homes.  It  will  take 
similar  teamwork  to  Insure  the  continued 
employment  of  our  veterans. 

Finally,  we  believe  the  time  has  come  to 
speak  out  for  America;  that  the  efforts  of 
our  Government  should  be  turned  to  ben?flt 
Americans;  that  the  greatest  service  we  ••an 
do  for  mankind  is  to  keep  America  strong. 

I  believe  that  the  people  of  America  tcxlay 
will  listen  to  straight  thinking  and  plain 
speaking.  I  am  convinced  that  here  and  row 
Is  the  opportunity  f«..  the  Republican  Party 
to  put  our  country  on  the  road  to  prosperity 
and  sound  progress. 


Detroit  Free  Preii  Opposes  Case  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  Februaru  5.  1946 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  an  editorial  fiom 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 1.  in  which  thi.s  independent  Rep  ib- 
lican  newspaper  with  a  largo  circulation 
throughout  the  State  of  Michigan  edi- 
torially expresses  its  strong  opposition 
to  the  proposed  Case  bill. 

I  also  wish  to  include  an  article  by 
Thoma.s  L.  Stokes,  which  appeared  in  the 
same  is.'^ue  of  the  Detroit  Free  Pre.>.s.  ex- 
pressing views  In  opposition  to  the  Case 
bill. 

The  editorial  and  article  follow: 
ADDING  rmx  TO  r^Mz — AirmjiBoi  bil^s 
There  can  be  no  action  without  reaction. 
The  reactionary  labor  bills  now  l)clng  pro- 
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posed  In  Congress  are  the  logical  reaction  to 
irresponsible  latx)r  leadership. 

That  is  the  biggest  danger  to  the  whole 
union  movement. 

Emotionalism  is  taking  the  place  of  sound 
principle. 

Evidence  of  this  Is  the  action  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  in  connection  with  the 
Cafe  bill.  The  author  is  Representative 
Fr-^ncis  Case,  arch -conservative  Republican 
from  South  Dakota.  His  measure  is  backed 
by  a  coalition  of  die-hard  southern  Bourbons 
and  northern  Republicans  of  the  same  eco- 
nomic stripe. 

It  is  a  catch-all  proposition,  encompassing 
most  of  the  extreme  suggestions  for  the  cur- 
tailment of  union  rights,  such  as  the  repeal 
of  the  antl-lnjunctlon  law. 

The  Rules  Committee  stipulated,  -subject 
to  the  vote  cf  the  House,  that  only  the  Case 
proposal  may  be  considered  as  a  substitute 
for  President  Truman's  fact-finding  plan. 

Because  the  Truman  proposition  is  no 
good  and  will  not  work  is  no  reason  why 
another  unworkable  law  should  be  offered  as 
a  substitute. 

This  newspaper  fails  to  understand  why 
this  one  bill  should  be  considered.  It  is  mad 
emotionalism  of  such  a  nature  which  leads 
to  anarchy 

No  hearings  have  ever  been  held  on  the 
Case  bill.  Although  it  has  been  kicking 
around  Congress  fcr  a  long  time  it  was  so 
hastily  presented  to  the  Rules  Committee 
Wednesday  that  it  had  not  as  yet  even  been 
submitted  In  printed  form. 

To  take  away  from  the  organized  workers 
their  long-fcught-for  gains  would  please 
many  employers  and  conservative  citizens 
who  are  of  the  basic  opinion  that  no  labor 
union  is  any  good. 

The  violence  of  lrre«-ponsible  labor  lead.rs 
hr.s  given  that  doctrine  considerable  popu- 
larity. Exasjjeration  at  union  leaders  seeking 
personal  power  or  the  exploitation  cf  cock- 
eyed economic  theories,  has  brought  about 
that  large  element  of  opinion. 

But,  anybody  who  has  any  notion  that  one 
extreme  can  remedy  another  has  little  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  the  American  sys- 
tem ol  gcvcrnmcnt. 

The  Case  proposals  v.lU  not  work  any  mere 
than  will  the  sklmmed-mllk  suggestions  of 
Truman. 

All  such  reactionary  measures  can  achieve 
Is  the  clamping  on  of  a  lid  which  will  make 
the  later  explosion  all  the  greater.  Its  only 
result  will  be  to  give  the  radical  element  in 
labor  arguments  by  which  they  can  add  fuel 
to  the  fiames. 

Above  all  the  wild  hates,  fears,  and  emo- 
tionalism, two  facts  stand  out: 

1.  The  House  p.nd  Senate  together  will  not 
agree  to  any  such  extreme  measures. 

2.  President  Truman  would  veto  such  legis- 
lation If  It  were  ever  presented  to  him. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  at  Fcrd 
and  Chrysler  that  when  labor  and  manage- 
ment are  represented  by  men  of  [:ood  will  and 
sound  common  sense,  grounds  of  agreement 
can  be  found. 

This  development  would  lead  to  the  hope 
that  the  flamboyant  exaggerations  and  wild 
accusations  of  such  lab?r  leaders  as  Walter 
Reuther  are  not  typical  of  the  new  and  prcw- 
Ing  elements  of  statesmanship  In  the  labor 
movement. 

The  UAW-CIO  Is  only  IC  years  old.  Yet 
it  has  matured  tremendously  since  the  wild 
days  of  the  sit-down  strikes.  If  considered 
in  the  broad  philosophy  outlined  by  Henry 
Ford  II  at  that  recent  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers,  the  union  will  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  toward  sound  leader- 
ship. 

The  major  factors  In  letting  the  radical 
elements  gain  free  rein  and  bring  about  real 
chaos  IS  Just  such  legislation  as  is  now  being 
proTxised  under  the  Case  bill. 

W.ien  honest  men  of  sincere  purpose  meet 
there  are  no  barriers  to  sound  understanding. 
They  may  disagree  in  the  region  of  opinion, 
but  deep  down  underneath  they  know  there 


Is  a  region  of  truth.  They  seek  with  op-sn 
minds  to  explore  it— knowing  that  what  is 
good  for  America  is  in  the  end  good  for  them. 


BEHIND  THZ  CASE  BILI, 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

Washington.— Something  was  written  here 
a  few  days  ago  about  accumulating  evidence 
tending  to  show  a  concerted  effort  by  big  in- 
terests to  move  In  at  this  time  and  try  to 
break  the  power  of  labor  unions  and  the 
Truman  administration. 

Various  significant  developments  were 
cited.  One  was  the  refusal  a  few  days  apart 
of  General  Motors  and  United  States  Steel 
to  accept  compromise  wage  findings  by  a 
presidentially  appointed  wage  board,  in  the 
motors  case,  and  by  the  President  himself  in 
the  steel  case. 

There  was  reference  also  to  the  coalition 
of  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats  In 
Congress  which  fought  progressive  measures 
In  the  domestic  field  all  during  the  war  and 
have  intensified  their  fight  since. 

Now,  another  chapter  b».gins  to  unfold 
here,  cpenly  and  brazenly,  under  manage- 
ment of  that  coalition  A  few  simple  facts 
will  tell  the  story,  although  you'll  have  to 
hang  on  close,  for  this  particular  conspiracy 
Involves  tricky  parliamentary  procedure. 

After  some  deliberation,  the  House  Labor 
Committee  finally  reported  a  much-modified 
version  of  President  Truman's  proposal  lor 
fact-finding  boards.  This  measure  then 
went  to  the  Rules  Committee,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  procedural  committee  to  ux- 
range  for  consideration  of  bills  by  the  House, 
but  w'nich  long  ago  arrogated  to  itself  pow- 
ers far  beyond  this. 

It  can  virtually  nullify  the  work  of  regular 
legislative  committees.  This  committee  is 
controlled  by  southern  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. 

After  a  couple  of  days  of  public  hearings 
about  this  bill,  which  went,  ns  usual,  beyond 
procedure  into  merits.  Representative  C*se 
(Republican.  South  Dakota)  turned  up  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  Tuesday  afternoon 
with  a  brand-new  bill  he  had  ju^t  intro- 
duced. It  never  had  been  considered  by  any 
leg  slatlve  committee.  He  didn't  even  have 
printed  cr.pies — only  a  few  typewritten 
copies.  He  asked  that  the  committee  grant  a 
rule  to  make  this  bill  in  order  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Labor  Committee  bill  on  the  fioor. 

Chairman  Sabath  (Democrat.  Illinois),  an 
administration  supporter,  heard  about  the 
bill  for  the  first  time  only  the  night  before. 
He  wasn't  in  on  the  secret.  But  Republican 
and  southern  Democratic  Members  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  revealing  the 
plot.  Mr.  Case  admitted  he  had  he^  in  writ- 
ing the  bill.     It  was  obvious  he  was  the  front. 

The  next  day.  according  to  plan,  the  Re- 
publican-southern Democratic  coalition  on 
the  commi'tee  voted  a  rule  for  the  Labor 
Committee  bill  which  authorized  the  Case 
bill  to  be  offered  as  the  only  substitute. 

Even  for  the  Rules  Committee  It  is  un- 
precedented to  permit  the  offering  as  a  sub- 
stitute of  a  new  bill  never  considered  by  a 
legislative  committee. 

The  Case  bill,  creating  a  mediation  board 
to  settle  labor  disputes,  has  a  beautiful  pre- 
amble about  being  fair  to  both  Industry  and 
labor.  Yet  It  carries  provisions  to  abrogate 
fundamental  rights  of  labor. 

These  include,  for  some  purposes,  repeal  of 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  anti-injunctlon  law. 
This  law  was  put  on  the  books  14  years  ago. 
after  a  long  battle,  to  protect  labor  from 
sweeping  courv  Injunctions  such  as  that  by 
which  Attorney  General  Daugherty  broke  the 
railway  maintenance  workers'  strike  in  the 
Harding  administration. 

The  Case  bill  is  recognized  as  an  anti- 
labor  bill  by  anybody  familiar  with  latxir 
law  history. 

Recognized  as  Its  real  sponsors  are  liep- 
resentatives  SMrrn,  Etemocrat,  Virginia;  Cox, 
Democrat.  Georgia,  and  Halleck,  Republi- 
can. Indiana,  all  veterans  on  the  Rules  Com- 


mittee and  active  figures  in  the  coalition. 
When  you  have  watched  Congress  for  many 
years  and  have  found  out  the  motlvte  of 
Members,  it  is  easy  to  smell  out  one  like^  this 
and  what  the  real  purpose  is. 

Messrs.  Smith  and  Cox  are  known  for  their 
antagonism  to  lalx>r  and  Mr.  Halxxck  Is  one 
of  the  Republican  House  leaders 

They  have  done  a  Job  here,  make  po  mis- 
take about  that  The  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves, both  in  the  brazen  way  they  used  the 
Rules  Committee  and  in  the  objectives  of  the 
bill  Itself 

This  is  the  story  behind  this  story. 


Livestock  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE3KNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  members  of  the  Midwest  Feed  Man- 
ufacturers As.sociation  tn  January  11, 
1946; 

Members  of  the  Midwest  Feed  Manufac- 
turers Association  are  iiware  of  the  simple 
truth  that  its  industry  has  been  acknowl- 
edged as  an  essential  and  useful  class  of 
manufacturers.  The  scientific  conversion  of 
by-products  and  grains  into  useful  and 
profitable  products  for  feeders  has  become 
an  established  and  significant  manufactur- 
ing process  The  remarkably  economical 
production  of  food  in  the  last  five  years  has 
served  as  final  proof. 

With  this  record  in  the  near  past,  and  with 
the  urgent  need  for  food  continuing,  mem- 
bers of  this  association  fear  that  any  un- 
sound practice  in  buying,  preparing,  or  selling 
these  feeds  will  bring  quick  disaster  In  the 
midst  of  a  great  opportunity  to  serve  even 
a  greater  good. 

No  practice  In  history  so  sharply  Injures 
the  Nation's  agricultural  economy  and  so 
endangers  livestock  feeders,  poultry  feeders, 
and  the  feed  Industry  as  the  practice  of  wide- 
spread and  deplorable  bartering  and'  tle-ln 
trading  th  t  now  robs  the  feed  from  th(  s? 
who  need  it  most. 

Livestock  feeders  of  straight  proteins,  hog 
raisers  and  poultrymen  all  face  a  disaster  in 
those  areas  where  trading  is  not  or  cannot 
be  practiced.  It  is  for  these  people  that  we 
plead  for  action :  Therefore  be  It  firmly 

Resolved,  That  members  and  guests  of  this 
association  gathered  here  condemn  this  prac- 
tice as  being  wasteful,  uneconomic  and  In- 
spired in  many  cases  by  greed:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  legislative  or  administrative 
action  correcting  this  practice  be  fostered  and 
endorsed  by  this  association,  and  that  those 
Joining  m  this  resolution  be  made  publicly 
known  to  the  Industry  and  its  allied  trades. 


Loan  to  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record, 
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LOAM  TO  mCLAND 

Tniman    ▼*-'—'"    urJte<t   Con- 
approve  an  apt  <»  M  000  COO - 
to  Great   Brltsin   •  !i   the   aasumo- 
■iich  a  loan  will  srur  production  ui 
ilntry  and  world-wide  proapertty. 
Tfuntan  will  hate  to  do  a  lot  of  talklni; 
ce  Congreas  and  the  American  peo- 
loan  should  f.o  thrc  u«5h. 

hr  ask  what  became  of  the  money 

d  England  to  get  her  "out  of  hock" 

last  war. 
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Paul  Mallon  in  his  column  today 
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e  -est 


Is  now.  the  loan  agreement  calls  for 
payments  the  firs:  5  years  It  is 
.  and  then  no  Interest  If  Xngtand'a 
btilance  Is  not  favorable. 

a  tj-pe  of  loan  no  American  bank 
jass  on  favorably,  yet  the  United 
iovernmeut  U  askad  to  O.  K.  It  with 
t  hope  It  may  bring  us  more  busi- 
ns. 


Veterans'  Preference  in  Purchase  of  Sur- 
plus Govercment  Property 


EXTExNSION  OP  REMARKS 


CF 


HOH.  EUGENE  WORLEY 


or  itx.\s 


E  HOUSE  OP  RErRE:^E^•TATT\'ES 


Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
g:fc-anted  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  In- 
h^rewith  a  letter  from  Mr.  George 
r,  of  Happy.  Tex.,  veteran  of  two 
ais.  outlining  in  humorous  vein 
e  red  tape  and  difficulty  he  and 
a  veteran  of  this  war.  had  In  se- 
a  much  sought  after  jeep.  It 
hat  under  the  present  system  of 
so-call*d  veterans'  preference,  a  veteran 
would  lave  to  have  a  sense  of  humor  to 
complj  with  all  of  the  red  tape,  and  so 
forth,  io  get  a  Jeep. 


V! 

tht 


I*  -.^rative  that  the  surphi.s  prop- 

er!: ^'  ag^'ncies  immediately  cut  all 

this  red  tape  r.nd  give  these  veterans  the 
quick  action  Corigresi  intended  for  them 
to  have. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hafpt.  Trx..  December  17,  1945. 
CongTMHnan  Eucxnk  WoaLXT. 

WaKf^ington.  D.  C. 

DFAa  CENt:  Guess  I  might  a^  well  hrad 
my  letter  "We  got  our  Jeep"  as  we  really 
got  It.  The  encloaed  mlisive  from  the 
AmariUa  News  by  Henry  ■  Pox  partially  ex- 
plains some  (  f  the  problems  encounter*^  by 
th<»  returning  veterans.  I  had  served  In 
World  War  I  and  took  a  fool  notion  that  It 
would  be  a  grand  Idea  to  add  another  war  to 
mv  rccurd  so  I  enlLsted  In  World  War  II. 
After  a  little  over  3  years  In  this  one,  one- 
half  of  which  was  spent  oversea*.  I  was  re- 
turned home  for  discharge.  Had  always 
taken  a  liking  to  these  Jeeps  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  own  one  someday  so  when  I  got 
home  I  started  to  investigate  and  found  out 
all  I  had  to  do  was  to  put  in  my  application 
with  my  ccunty  agent.  As  ycu  can  tell  by 
my  writing  I  am  a  farmer  and  wait  my  turn. 
I  got  home  about  1st  of  July  last  and  put 
in  my  application  with  my  county  agent  in 
August.  Some  time  in  September  I  got  a 
letter  from  8WPC  saying  I  had  been  put  on 
their  list  as  wanting  surplus  war  property 
and  they  would  remember  me.  Along  In 
September  I  got  a  letter  stating  they  wculd 
sell  various  surplus  property  at  different 
places  during   the  first    10  days   ir  fr 

and  to  be  at  one  of  these  places  at  le. 

So  I  took  out  fcr  Fort  Sill  as  It  was  the 
nearest  place  designated.  On  arriving  there 
I  was  Informed  that  all  Jeeps  were  frozen  by 
order  of  the  Government  and  all  plck-upa 
were  sold  tut  there  were  still  some  weapons 
carriers  left  over.  As  you  no  doubt  know 
these  weapons  carriers  are  a  sort  of  cross  be- 
tween a  pickup  and  a  truck.  They  carry 
about  the  tome  load  as  a  pickup  and  use  as 
much  gas  as  the  largest  tritck.  so  In  order  not 
to  be  disappointed  I  decided  to  try  and  pur- 
chase a  weapons  carrier.  The  men  In  chargfl 
at  the  office  assured  me  that  all  I  bad  to  do 
was  to  pick  cut  the  vehicle  in  line  I  wished  to 
purchase  and  they  would  give  me  the  price 
on  it.  So  I  went  out  and  looked  over  the  line 
of  several  hundred  vehicles.  Incidentally,  a 
couple  of  Kruut  prisoners  who  were  servicing 
said  vehicles  tried  to  run  me  out  of  there  as 
they  said  I  had  no  business  there  but  I  quick- 
ly gave  those  lousy  bums  to  understand  that 
this  was  the  good  old  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca and  that  they  didn  t  have  a  thing  to  say 
nbout  what  I  was  doing.     I  to  a  Hat 

of  about  a  dozen  different   v>  .n   the 

line  and  returned  to  the  office  to  tind  tut  the 
price  on  them.  After  checking  them  over  on 
his  list  the  man  told  me  there  was  Just  one 
vehicle  In  my  whole  lift  that  was  for  sale  as 
he  hadnt  received  a  price  on  the  others  In 
bis  cat.ikc.     He  gave  Vr 

on  this  vehicle  and  al^  _  kI 

ao  I  returned  to  the  lot  to  mvestigate  this 
vehicle.  Weil  It  was  a  weapons  carrier  all 
right  or  rather  what  waa  left  of  It.  Some 
of  the  motor  was  there  but  no  battery  and 
no  tires  and  the  price  «as  1434.30  so  as  I  was 
there  In  the  f.".:  :  and  no  way  to  haul  it 

back  I  passed    ..  bargain  and  came  on 

back  home. 

Shortly  after  this  time  my  son  who  had  also 
been  In  the  service  received  his  dtictiarge 
and  as  be  bad  decided  to  go  Uito  the  farm- 
ing bualneta  with  me  I  told  him  of  the  won- 
derful opportunity  of  securing  Oovwamtnt 
equipment.  He  also  had  great  dreama  of  a 
Jeep  on  the  farm  so  be  also  put  In  h:a  ap- 
plication With  our  county  agent's  ofBcc  and 
about  a  month  later  got  hu  O.  K.  Some 
later  we  both  got  a  notice  that  all  such 


things  had  been  transferred  from  the  SVPC 
to  the  RFC  and  about  10  days  later  1  got  a 
notice  tiuit  the  RFC  was  holding  a  Jeep  for 
me  at  Camp  Polk,  La.,  and  my  sen  that  they 
were  holding  one  for  him  at  Camp  Boxrle, 
Tc.x.     As  we  fii?ured  out   we  could  do  v.ith 
one  Jeep  t>etwecn  us  and  the  one  at  Ci  mp 
Bowie  was  only  230  miles  from  home  and  the 
one   at  Camp  Polk  was  perhaps   £00  or  600 
miles  we  decided  to  try  the  nearest  so  we  got 
In  the  old  famUy  car  and  headed  for  Cump 
Bowie  to  pick  up  our  Jeep.     On  the  way  there 
we  blew  out  a  tire  and  gave  $14  for  an  old 
third-prade  tire  to  finish  the  trip  but  it  la'^ted 
Just  the  next  day  and  went  out  also.     We 
then    stopped    at    a   county    seat    town    and 
manac;ed  to  talk  th*  ration  board  out  of  a 
new  tire  to  get  home  on.  which  I  think  was 
a  great  feat   In   Itself.     Well,  we   arnveil   at 
Brownwood  and  saw  the  Jeep,  which  was  Just 
what   we  wanted.     We  were  Informed  after 
Inspecting  it  that  we  must  go  to  Fort  Worth 
and  trade  with  the  RFC.  and  so  out  we  started 
for  Fort   Worth      On   the  way   we   blew  cut 
another  tire,  but  arrived  In  Fort  Worth  on 
Friday  night  and  reported  to  RFC  Saturday 
morning  only  to  see  a  sign  on  the  door  that  It 
was  closed  until   Monday  morning.     8>  we 
got  busy  on   the   telephone  and  eventually 
located  someone  who  agreed  to  come  ('own 
and  fix  us  up      He  took  our  certified  check 
for  %e9b  and  gave  us  a  slip  if  paper  relei.slrg 
said  Jeep  to  us.  so  out  we  started  to  Camp 
Bowie    once   more   to   claim   our   Jeep.     Got 
there  Saturday  afternoon  and  everyone  was 
off  duty  for  the  week  end.  but  eventually  we 
located  the  officer  In  charge. 

Being  a  very  agreeable  sort  of  a  gu>.  he 
finally  agreed  that  while  It  seemed  very  un- 
orthodox to  do  business  on  one  slip  of  paper 
rather  than  delay  tis  over  the  week  end  he 
would  release  the  Jeep  to  us,  so  we  took  it  to 
town  to  have  it  registered  and  start  on  our 
Journey  home.  At  the  tax  collectors  office 
they  Informed  us  they  couldn't  stick  out 
their  necks  and  do  anything  without  pnpers 
of  some  sort,  so  back  we  went  to  camp  and 
located  the  same  ofOcer  in  charge  anc  he 
fixed  us  up  some  sort  of  typewritten  slip  on 
the  property  and  assured  us  we  would  have 
no  more  trouble.  Back  to  town  now  and  the 
tax  collector's  office,  which  was  closed  as  It 
was  nearly  night.  Eventually  we  decided  to 
take  the  Jeep  on  home  wlt^.out  llcensin;^  as 
we  decided  most  of  the  hlghw.iy  cops  were  In 
bed  by  now.  A  streak  of  luck  accompanied 
tis  as  we  majde  It  home  by  Sunday  morning 
without  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  now  we  are  the 
proud  poeecsaors  of  a  Jeep.  Incidentall;,  a 
week  later.  I  got  a  letter  from  RFC  offering 
to  ship  me  the  same  identical  Jeep  as  toon 
as  they  received  a  check  for  the  amount. 
Well,  after  all.  "Airs  well  that  ends  well  ' 
\^e  spent  about  $150  chasing  around  after 
said  Jeep,  as  well  as  the  t685  purchase  p:lce. 
No  one  but  former  servicemen  would  1  are 
the  persistence  to  sec  It  on  through  as  we 
did.  After  all,  everyone  we  came  in  con  act 
with  was  helpful  and  cocr*"  ■"^«'.  so  I  guess 
it  Is  the  system  of  ever-  .^  red  tape 

and  not  the  individual  to  oiame.     If  It  v.ere 
made  any  easier.  It  Just  wouldn't  seem  i.^ht 
to  the  ex -serviceman. 
Very  truly. 

Oio.  8cH.%crm. 

P.  8  —Incidentally,  I  might  add  the  .eep 
was  worth  all  the  effort  expended  in  obtutn- 
Ing  It.  That  little  machine  will  do  all  that 
a  hoes.  car.  truck,  or  tractor  will  do.  .tnd 
do  It  better.  We  have  herded  cattle,  pulled 
pests,  dug  poetholes.  pulled  tr 
them,  pulled  the  truck  out  of  . 
It,  and  a  thousand  other  things.  You  tave 
no  doubt  beard  the  old  saying  that  "it  wUl 
do  anything  but  climb  trees" — wcU,  the  old 
Jeep  wUl  even  do  that. 
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•rune  butter  to  take  back  to  Mllwau- 
hU  family      And  rvmemt>er  this  oc- 


What  docs  this  mean  to  Iowa  agriculture? 
It.  of  eourae.  means  that  Iowa  farmers  pro- 


thorlty:  they  have  seen  the  reckless  iran- 
ner  In  which  those  In  authority  have 
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A  Letter  From  an  Army  OfiBcer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASS^wHtJSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wi.-^h  to  include  herein  a  letter  which 
was  published  in  the  Chelsea  Evening 
Record.  Chelsea.  Mass.,  on  Tuesday.  Jan- 
uary 29.  1946.  This  letter  was  written 
by  Second  Lt.  Fred  C.  Spracklin,  of 
Chelsea,  my  congressional  district: 

Dear  Sir:  I'm  writing  this  letter  to  you. 
the  iepresentative  of  my  district.  In  the  hope 
that  you  will  be  able  to  answer  a  few  ques- 
tions which  are  In  my  mind. 

My  first  reference  Is  to  a  recent  statement 
made  In  Guam  ty  Secretary  of  War  Patter- 
son, to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  known 
points  ccitfed  to  accumulate  on  September 
2.  1945.  A  subsequent  statement  on  his 
part,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  not  heard  of 
a  message  delivered  to  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  by  cx-Chief  of  Staff  Marshall,  set- 
ting March  as  the  month  in  which  men  with 
2  years'  service  would  become  eligible  for 
diicharge.  adds  to  the  confusion.  This  sit- 
uation alone  lends  us  to  ask  ourselves,  "Who 
Is  facing  the  demobilization  problem?"  It 
Eeems  to  me  that  the  executive  at  the  hecid 
of  the  War  Department  should  be  the  first 
person  to  know  what  is  going  on  n  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  servicemen.  The  demo- 
bilization, by  all  appearances,  has  taken  a 
back  seat  in  affairs  back  home.  There  isn't 
any  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I  speak  for 
countless  other  army  men  as  well,  that  de- 
mobtllz.ntlon  should  rank  In  Importance 
along  with  such  other  postwar  problems  as 
reconversion  and  lat>or. 

Army  Education  Chief,  Lt.  Gen.  Collins,  In 
another  recent  statement,  made  it  clear 
that  reductions  in  future  discharge  require- 
ments would  be  slowed  up  considerably  and 
that  these  reductions  would  be  based  on  oc- 
cupational needs  rather  than  the  amount 
of  shipping  available.  What  became  of  the 
old  and  familiar  cry,  "Tnere  is  a  shortage  of 
ships  "7 

nCUEES    800,000    t  EEDCD 

General  MncArthur  estimated  some  time 
ago  that  his  occupational  force  In  Japan 
Would  not  exceed  200.000  troops.  Allowing 
another  200.000  for  the  remainder  of  the 
Pacific  theater,  we  find  that  400.COO  troops 
can  fill  Pacific  needs.  This  figure,  coupled 
with  a  like  figure  for  Europe  brings  our  total 
occupational  needs  to  approximately  800,000. 
Selective  Service  In  1945  alone,  covers  this 
amount,  not  considering  the  50,000  inductees 
fd  for  coming  months  and  the  reen- 
•s  In  the  Regular  Army. 

Let  us  look  at  the  so-called  "drastic  cuts" 
made  to  dat  in  the  lischarge  requirements. 
As  of  October  1.  1945.  the  point  score  for 
officers  was  seventy-five.  The  entire  month 
of  Novemlxr  passed  before  a  two-point  re- 
duction was  made,  effective  December  1.  The 
present  score  is  seventy.  Just  five  points  be- 
low that  of  October  1.  Tlie  present  50-point 
score  for  enlisted  men  Is  still  extremely  high, 
-ing  the  amount  of  service  one  must 
i  become  eligible.     In  regard  to  dis- 

charges on  service  alone,  the  4-year  and  3- 
ye.  r  6-month  requirements  for  officers  and 
enlisted  men,  respectively.  Is  an  Insult  to 
the  InielUgeiice  of  all  Army  personnel. 

If  more  troops  are  needed  over  here,  and 
I  very  strongly  doubt  it.  it  Indicates  whole- 
wJe  Inefficiency  on  the  part  of  high  Army 
officials.  The  Island  of  Luzon  Is  crowded 
beyond  imagination  with  Idle  men.  men  who 
cannot  possibly   bj   efficiently   used  In   the 


entire  Philippine  Islands.  I  speak  not  from 
hearsay,  but  as  a  result  of  the  time  I  spent 
there.  Here  at  base  F  you  have  the  ideal 
example  of  wasted  manpower. 

I  should  like  to  see  a  congressional  inves- 
tigating committee  formed  to  Investigate  the 
disposition  of  troops  In  the  entire  Pacific 
area.  An  excellent  starting  point  would  be 
here  at  base  F,  New  Guinea.  Let  us  get  the 
demobilization  problem  out  of  the  hands  of 
men  who  desire  to  remain  In  the  Army 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
above  opinions  are  shared  by  everyone  who 
wants  to  return  home  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  would  appreciate  any  aid  you  may  be  able 
to  effect  in  this  regard. 

Thanking  you.  I  remain. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ffed  C.  Sptackun, 
Second  Lieutenant.  Infantry. 


What  About  the  Farmer's  Rights? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVICS 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1946 

Mr,  ELLIS,  Mr.  Sjaeaker,  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  my  colleagues  to- 
day an  editorial  from  the  Times-Record, 
published  in  Spencer,  W.  Va.,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  Harold  G.  Everly. 

The  editor  brings  to  our  attention  in  a 
forcible  manner  the  position  of  the 
farmer  in  the  situation  brought  about  by 
industrial  strife  and  pleads  for  equitable 
treatment  for  the  farmers,  a  group 
which  fulfilled  every  call  for  increased 
food  production,  received  less  return,  and 
did  not  fuss  about  it. 

The  editorial  follows! 

WHAT     ABOtJT     THE     FARMER'S  ^RIGHTS? 

We  hear  plenty  these  days  about  the  rights 
of  labor  and  not  enough  about  the  rights 
Of  the  farmer.  Let's  talk  about  those  for  a 
change. 

We  ve  got  a  way  of  life  In  this  country. 
Maybe  it  isn't  perfect,  but  take  a  I'xsk 
around  the  world  and  see  if  there's  anything 
any  better  anywhere.  It's  so  good  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  have  Just  fought  the  cost- 
liest, bloodiest  war  in  history  to  keep  It. 

We  won  that  war^and  now  because  we 
aren't  rolvlng  our  Industrial  problems  at 
home  we're  in  grave  danger  of  losing  the 
peace.  We  wonder  what  our  enemies  are 
thinking  right  now.  They  probably  can't 
make  heads  or  tails  of  It.     Neither  can  we. 

Nobody  has  done  more  to  maintain  our 
way  of  life  than  the  farmer.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  he  what  that  way  of  life  means. 
All  during  the  war  he  worked  long  hours  to 
keep  food  and  fiber  rolling  to  our  men  and 
women  In  service  and  to  the  home  folks.  He 
was  up  early.  He  finished  late.  He  had  to 
do  double  duty  because  his  boy  or  his  hired 
help  went  off  to  fight.  He  drove  himself  and 
his  machinery  and  equipment  to  the  break- 
ing point.  He  gave  us  the  highest  produc- 
tion of  food  we  have  ever  known. 

But  his  Job  wasn't  finished  when  Japan 
quit.  He  Is  being  asked  to  increase  the  yield 
on  his  farm.  Givien  any  kind  of  break  and 
he'll  do  it.  But  he  needs  the  tools  of  pro- 
duction, Just  as  the  Industrial  worker  needs 
tools  to  turn  out  a  day's  work. 

Here's  the  rub.  Where  are  those  tools  com- 
ing from  now  that  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America — CIO — have  gone  out  on  strike? 
That  will  stop  the  makers  of  tractors,  reap- 
ers, plows,  and  all  the  other  steel  products 
needed  on  farms.    That  will  stop  the  farmer 


from  getting  the  replacements  and  additions 
he  desperately  needs  this  spring.  And  that 
will  stop  a  lot  of  deserving  people  both  here 
and  abroad  from  getting  ihe  food  and  cloth- 
ing they  are  counting  on. 

We  ask  ourselves  why  this  strike  Is  threat- 
ening to  hit  us  In  the  most  vulnerable  spot 
of  all — the  bread  basket.  We're  told  the  steel- 
workers  want  more  money.  First  they  de- 
manded a  general  wage  increase  which  totaled 
$225,000,000.  Now.  they'll  compromise  on  an 
increase  ot  $166,000,000.  The  steel  companies 
have  offered  $135,000,000.  Were  told  by  the 
union  that  the  steel  companies  can  meet  its 
demand  out  of  hidden  profits.  The  steel 
companies  say  they  have  no  hidden  profits, 
and  a  National  War  Labor  Board  ruling  backs 
them  up.  They  say  they  cannot  raise  wages 
unless  the  OPA  lets  them  raise  prices  for  their 
steel. 

We  l)elieve  everyone  ought  to  have  a  fair 
wage — based  on  his  production.  But  the 
steelworkers  are  already  among  the  highest 
paid  in  American  Industry.  They  received 
wage  Increases  between  January  1941  and 
August  945  of  34  percent.  That  was  more 
than  the  cost  of  living  index,  as  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  went  up  during 
the  same  period. 

We  also  believe  that  when  two  groups 
sign  a  contract  they  have  entered  into  a 
sacred  agreement  to  keep  the  terms  of  that 
contract.  The  steelworkers  have  contracts 
with  the  steel  companies  that  last  until  next 
CX:tcber.  The  steelworkers  pledged  them- 
selves not  lo  strike  during  the  life  of  the 
CO  tracts,  'f  our  written  agreement  can  be 
torn  up  at  the  whim  of  one  group,  what 
confidence  can  be  placed  In  the  validity  of 
such   agreements? 

When  one  group  tears  up  a  contract,  ties 
up  an  essential  Industry,  deprives  the  farmer 
of  tools  of  production,  undermines  that 
farmer's  livelihood,  and  cuts  down  needed 
food  crops,  then  we  say  there  is  something 
wrong — radically  wrong. 

The  farmer  has  a  right  to  a  decent  living, 
and  the  right  to  buy  the  things  he  needs 
to  make  It.  His  sweat  has  earned  it.  His 
stake  in  this  work  stoppage  is  big.  We  hope 
he'll  find  ways  of  making  his  voice  felt — 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  We  hope 
he  will  insist  on  keeping  a  way  of  life  that 
he  has  stood  for  and  worked  for  and  that 
he  wants  to  pass  along  as  an  American 
heritage  to  his  loved  ones. 


Iowa  Food  in  War  and  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  I.  DOLLIVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  statement  of  R.  K.  Bliss, 
Iowa  Director  of  Extension  Service.  Dr. 
BlLss  points  out  emphatically  the  value 
of  Iowa  food,  not  only  in  winning  the  war 
but  in  sustaining  our  own  people.  In 
peacetime  it  is  shown  that  Iowa  food  pro- 
ducers are  interested  in  international  as 
well  as  national  high  standards  of  human 
nutriment.  Without  question,  Iowa's 
food  production  will  continue  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  our  internal 
and  international  relationships. 

GREAT  IMPORTANCE  OF  IOWA  FOOD 

Last  week  a  friend  of  mine  bought  a  few 
pounds  of  butter  In  Iowa  and  :ook  It  back 
to  Chicago  with  him  so  that  his  family  could 
have  some  real  cow  butter.    Another  friend 
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perhaps  that  figure  Is  conservative.     No  one 
of  sound  thlnkins  expects  our  budeet  ever  to 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 


commented,  would  require  the  wholehearted 
suDuort  bv  the  ueoole  of  consreaalonal  econ- 
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Wbat  does  this  mean  to  Iowa  agriculturet 
It.  of  course,  meaiu  that  Iowa  farmers  pro- 
duce the  products  now  most  needed  to  im- 
prove nutrition,  that  is.  milk.  meat.  fats,  and 
eggs.  Iowa  farmers  are  tbe  largest  and  most 
eOclent  producers  of  these  products.  Iowa 
farmers  therefore  have  the  t>est  and  most 
Important  food  products  In  the  world  to 
sell.  They  have  producu  which  people  want; 
producu  which  people  need  for  good  nutri- 
tion. 

Iowa  farmers  are  Interested  In  getting  their 
products  overseas  to  other  peoples.  They 
should  be  interested  in  the  International  food 
and  agricultural  organization  m  a  means 
of  developing  forrign  markets.  They  should 
be  Interested  both  from  the  standpoint  o{ 
need  snd  from  the  standpoint  of  devaloping 
a  taste  and  a  desire  for  snlmal  foods. 

Iowa  farmers  are  Intarastad  In  improving 
the  quality  of  thrlr  products  so  that  people 
win  keep  coming  back  for  more.  Iowa  datry 
interests  are  very  much  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  qtiality  and  are  organising  on  a 
State-wide  basts  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
milk  and  its  products. 

I  jwa  farmers  are  deeply  interested  In  full- 
time  empluyment  for  all  workers  at  good 
«agw.  They  are.  tiMffafcre.  vitally  con- 
canMd  with  labor-maiifwunt  disputes  that 
put  people  out  of  work.  Widespread  unem- 
ployment In  the  United  States  u  the  princi- 
pal bug-bear  Iowa  farmers  have  to  fear. 

Organised  agrlcultura.  general  farm  or- 
gatUaations  and  cooperatives.  In  fact  all 
Iowa  should  vigorously  support  batter  nutri- 
tion programs.  Wa  abould  organise  and  sup- 
port programs  to  let  people  everywhere  know 
what  we  have  for  sale.  We  have  the  best 
sales  products  and  also  the  best  sales  argu- 
ments in  the  world  to  support  our  products. 
To  do  this  IS  both  humanitarian  and  good 
business. 

Iowa  foods  at  the  present  moment  are  ef- 
fectively working  for  peace  and  good  will 
abroad  a  rut  for  health  and  vigor  at  home. 
Clearly,  all  Iowa  should  work  for  the  largest 
use  of  these  products  and  then  perhaps  we 
wouldn  t  have  to  worry  later  on  about  poet- 
war  surpluses. 


Reasonin{  of  a  Serviceman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOM.t 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  din  of  battle  has 
ceased  and  our  boys  are  having  plenty  of 
time  and  opportunity  to  give  some 
thought  to  our  dome.stic  and  foreign 
problems,  it  Is  most  interesting  to  note 
the  reasoning  and  reactions  of  our  serv- 
icemen. 

Many  of  these  men  have  now  reached 
the  a(?e  where  they  are  not  only  capable 
of  thinking  for  themselves,  but  they  are 
beginning  to  assert  themselves.  Their 
are  becoming  crystallized,  and  they 
to  experience  little  or  no  difficulty 
in  expressing  themselves  clearly  and  to 
the  point  on  the  problems  of  the  day. 

They  were  told  that  they  were  fighting 
to  preserve  in  the  world  the  American 
conceptions  of  life  and  government. 
Their  thinkmg  has  been  stimulated  by 
the  un-American  treatment  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected.  They  have 
seen  the  wanton  waste,  and  the  disregard 
for  statements  madd  by  those  In  au- 


thority; they  have  seen  the  reckless  man- 
ner In  which  those  In  authority  have 
dealt  with  truth  and  with  our  cherished 
American  ideals.  They  resent  this  bit- 
terly. To  think  that  many  of  their  bud- 
dies were  forced  to  give  their  lives,  and 
many  more  were  brought  back  crippled 
and  maimed  for  Ufe.  and  then  the  sur- 
vivors come  home  to  find  that  we  are  be- 
ing led  down  the  very  path  to  totalitar- 
ianism along  which  tho.se  we  fought  were 
blindly  led.  is  enough  to  provoke  their 
best  thinking  and  arouse  their  most  se- 
vere criticism  of  the  present  trends  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  these  men  were  In 
uniform,  they  were  instructed  not  to 
write  to  their  Congressmen.  But  now 
that  they  ha  '  d  their  uniforms  and 
donned  civi..  thing,  and  are  once 

again  standing  firmly  upon  American 
soil,  they  are  clad  to  point  out  the  fal- 
lacies of  the  propaganda  which  the  New 
Deal  administration  has  t>een.  and  is. 
.broadcasting  over  this  country  and 
abroad.  They  unhesitatingly  go  to  the 
core  of  these  troubtea  by  attacking  the 
problems  from  the  premlaes  and  reason- 
ing out  to  logical  conclusions. 

The  following  letter  from  a  veteran  of 
both  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 
Just  back  from  the  service,  plainly  ex- 
presses his  views  on  some  of  the  contro- 
versial issues  of  the  day.  He  and  many 
others  are  now  writing  their  Congress- 
men, and  I  am  happy  that  their  spon- 
taneous expression  Is  being  heard  all 
over  this  country.  Their  exptTiences  and 
observatiorvs  are  worthy  of  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  They  saw.  first  hand, 
the  things  we  were  supposed  to  be  fight- 
ing against  abroad.  Now  they  see  clearly 
that  we  are  about  to  fall  into  the  same 
errors  and  pitfalls,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  take  counsel  from  them,  and  steer 
clear  of  these  dangers. 

I  am  happy  to  quote  the  followitut  in- 
telligent and  well-reasoned  letter  irom 
a  highly  respected  veteran,  of  Bartles- 
ville.  Okla.: 

Bastlksytllx.  Okl4..  January  30.  1946. 
Hon.  Gtoaea  ecnwAac. 

COfraeiwan.  Firu  OAciaAoma  DUtriet, 
CmpUolBmldxng.  Wa.%hington.  D.C. 

Dkab  CoitanaBMAM :  First.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate you  upon  your  thorough  reeearcb 
into  the  tboughu.  desires,  and  hopes  of  the 
citlaens  in  this  district  during  your  recent 
Visit.  I  feel  sure  that  you  now  knew  better 
than  ever  the  trend  of  thought  here  relative 
to  both  domestic  and  foreign  sSalrs. 

Second.  I  wish  to  commit  myself  with  re- 
gard to  a  few  of  the  more  important  prob- 
lems of  the  day  as  follows: 

Labor:  I  am  most  friendly  toward  labor 
and  labor  organizations,  believing  that  or- 
ganised labor  has  a  definite  place  In  the 
scheme  of  our  national  life.  However.  I 
firmly  feel  that  lat>or  must,  in  some  manner, 
be  held  reeponalbie  for  the  fulfillment  of 
their  eoaamitments  under  ncKOttated.  exe- 
cuted contracts.  Also,  the  rights  of  non- 
strlking  labor  must  not  be  interfered  with 
through  the  medium  of  picketing  or  other- 
wise. 

Kcooonay:  A  little  calculating  has  more 
than  startled  me.  Although  many  agencies 
have  been  eliminated  and  reduced  w^e  have 
over  3.000.000  ctvUlan  Government  em- 
ployees. Well,  at  a  reasonable  wage,  wiih 
oflice  rent,  cdlce  equipment  and  supplies, 
together  with  expense  accounts.  I  believe  that 
the  burden  of  this  extravagance  nears  tba 
•  10.000.000.000  mark   on    an   annual   basis — 
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perhaps  that  figure  is  conservative.  No  one 
of  sound  thinking  expects  our  budget  ever  to 
be  balanced,  the  thought  of  debt  reduction 
impossible,  with  current  proposals  of  full 
employment,  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits, and  many  otiier  ideas  that  would  mul- 
tiply our  obligations  many  times  the  present 
pledges.  Obviously,  the  only  possiblie  chance 
we  have  for  extended  prosperity  is  for  all 
unnecessary  governmental  expenditures  to 
be  drastically  reduced.  Such  a  program  of 
economy  would  encourage  both  Industry  and 
labor  and  would  release  billions  of  Govern- 
ment debts  for  Industrial  spending.  Even- 
tually there  will  be  some  sort  of  business 
reaction  or  adjustment.  How  soon  no  one 
knows  or  even  bow  severe.  Unless  our  na- 
tional economic  situation  becomes  much 
more  substantial  before  that  occurs.  I  hesl- 
Ltte  to  even  think  of  the  terrific  mess  we 
all  will  be  in. 

Foreign ;  We  should  be  more  firm  and  defi- 
nite m  our  foreign  relations.  We  seem  to 
l>e  the  goat  and  I  feel  that  a  firmer  stand 
on  our  convictions  would  result  in  more  re- 
spect from  '^thers  and  certainly  more  self- 
respect.  The  loan  to  Britain  should  be 
made  only  uf>on  a  round,  repayment  basis. 
The  British  Empire  produces  many  raw  prod- 
ucts we  must  import.  A  small  percent  of 
the  value  of  such  imports,  guaranteed  as  to 
amount  of  Imports  and  percent  of  value, 
should  be  applied  to  the  loan.  If  Britain 
doesn  t  want  it  that  way  let's  turn  It  down. 

In  general  I  feel  very  much  disturbed,  as 
do  mUllons  of  Americans.  I  have  found  It 
necessary  to  stop  allotment  purchase  of 
bonds  and  ^hall  carh  In  most  of  those  I  have 
bought.  I  caniiot  subscribe  to  and  help 
finance  a  system  of  thoughtless,  unnecessary, 
wasteful  spending.  BllUcns  of  dollars  can 
and  should  te  cut  from  appropriations  with- 
out depriving  one  slni;le  citizen  of  the  aid 
or  benefits  that  properly  l>elong  to  him  under 
our  present  security  and  benefit  plans.  To 
continue  to  help  support  such  extravagance, 
in  my  opinion,  is  unpatriotic  to  say  the  least. 
It  certainly  is  not  my  patriotic  duty  to  en- 
courage It  any  further.  My  conscience  is 
clear— veteran  of  both  World  Wars,  and  I  am 
nut  asking  for  one  single  personal  thing 
when  I  mention  that.  My  country  owes  me 
nothing  but  a  return  to  something  that  re- 
sembles stability. 

It  Is  nice  to  be  able  to  write  to  you,  as 
I  feel  that  you  do  not  condone  the  evident 
principles  of  the  bureaucrats  of  socialistic 
leanings.  Sorry  to  take  up  so  much  of  your 
time — this  Is  much  lonper  than  I  expected 
It  to  be.  By  the  way.  I  am  an  employee— 
not  an  employer:  and  Just  as  Interested  as 
anyone  in  fair  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work, 
■yours  very  truly. 


P.  S. — I  voted  from  Guam  2  years  ago. 


Housing  and  America's  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  5  (lec/islative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Housing  and  America's 
Future."  delivered  bj'  me  over  Station 
WIND  and  a  group  of  Wisconsin  stations, 
on  February  2. 1946. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  fellov-Americans.  If  you  and  I  were  to 
ask  the  man  In  the  street  what  he  thinks  the 
three  biggest  domestic  problems  facing 
America  today  are.  he  would  probably  aiiswer 
this  way:  The  1  iggest  problem  is  strikes. 
The  next  biggest  pr'blem  Is  the  menace  of 
inflation,  due  to  strikes  and  underprodiic- 
tion.  The  most  Important  problem  after 
that  Is  the  housing  shortage,  due  to  the  same 
causes. 

These  three  problems  are  Interconnected 
In  many  ways.  Obviously,  if. we  can  llfk  this 
strike  problem.  If  we  can  get  Into  full  produc- 
tion, then  we  can  help  defeat  the  threat  of 
Inflation  and  we  can  go  a  long  way  toward 
solving  the  housing  crisis. 

We  140.000.OCO  Americans  are  not  afraid  of 
any  one  or  all  of  these  tnree  crises.  We  are 
however  tremend(>usly  concenied  about  them. 

We  faced  a  crisis  en  December  7,  1941,  and 
we  rose  to  meet  it.  We  united  then  to  face 
a  foreign  foe.  We  used  our  God-given  In- 
g3nuity,  our  brains,  and  our  brawn  to  make 
us  adequate. 

That  is  what  we  mus'  do.  now — unite,  so 
ar  to  end  the  frictions  which  keep  us  rpart, 
that  prevent  us  from  getting  into  action  as 
we  did  after  Pearl  Harbo- . 

You  remember  Abraham  Lincoln's  words. 
"A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand."  Those  wcrds  ring  truer  than  ever 
today. 

I  am  confident  that  we  can  be  adequate  to 
meet  this  crisis.  Nothing  can  prevent  us 
from  being  adequate  except  our  own  blind- 
ness. Let's  take  the  blinders  off.  Come,  let 
us  reason  together,  and  get  the  solution. 

DEFINITION    or  THE    HOUSING   PROBLEM 

Now.  let  us  all — you  and  I — look  closely  at 
the  third  great  problem  I  ha%e  mentioned — 
the  problem  of  housing. 

What  does  this  problem  consist  of?  It  con- 
sists of  not  only  a  shortage  of  actual  homes — 
a  5.000.0C0-home  shortage — it  consists  also  of 
the  generally  run-down  condition  of  Amer- 
ica's homes  and  the  fact  that  we  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  in  helping  more  Americans 
who  want  to  do  so  to  own  their  own  dwellings. 

Our  housing  is  a  vital  part  of  our  stand  ird 
of  living.  We  are  proud  of  that  standard  of 
llvine.  the  highest  of  any  major  power  on 
earth,  but  we  want  to  Improve  it. 

SIGNIFICANCE    OF   THE    HOUSING    FROBLEM 

Now.  lately,  you've  probably  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  from  Washington  to  the  eflect  that 
bureaucratic  "manna"  is  going  to  rain  down 
on  localities  like  Chicago  and  lick  this  hous- 
ing crisis.  Federal  pap  is  supposed  to  be  the 
cure-all. 

But  It  definitely  will  not  be  the  cure-all. 
Let  s  debunk  some  of  the  synthetic  thinking 
behind  this  reliance  on  Federal  Government 
hand-cuts. 

The  Federal  Budget  is  expected  to  be  un- 
balanced this  year  by  $4,000  000.000.  The  na- 
tional debt  is  climbing  up  to  $300,000,000,000. 
Isn't  it  time,  then,  that  we  stop  this  ten- 
dency of  running  to  Washington  for  funds? 
If  we  don't  stop  this  habit,  we  will  be  blind 
and  dumb  and  failing  in  our  obligations  to 
our  country  and  our  children. 

Mr.  Lindsay  Warren,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  recently  said  a 
mouthful.  He  said  that  a  widespread  awak- 
ening by  the  American  people  to  the  danger 
of  national  bankruptcy  was  imperative. 

He  said  the  remedies  for  the  situation  were 
clear: 

(a)  There  must  be  a  drastic  reorganlzalic'n 
of  governmental  agencies  so  as  to  eliminate 
waste  and  inefficiency. 

(b)  There  must  be  a  strenuous  effort  to 
balance  the  National  Budget  through  a  sharp 
reduction  in  Federal  expenditures.    This,  be 


commented,  would  require  the  wholehearted 
support  by  the  people  of  congressional  econ- 
omy moves. 

(c)  He  called  for  a  more  consclentlcma 
type  of  public  service  by  those  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  spending  tbe  peo- 
ple's money. 

(d)  He  urged  a  reexamination  by  Congress 
of  its  blank-check  grants  of  spending  money 
to  certain  executive  agencies. 

(e)  He  advocated  that  the  States  assume 
a  proper  share  of  their  responsibilities  to- 
ward the  Union  instead  of  looking  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  more  and  more  as- 
sistance. 

If  this  be  conservatism,  then  let  the  rad- 
icals make  the  most  of  it. 

SPECinC    HOUSING    PHONY    NOTIONS 

Now,  let's  look  at  some  of  the  specific 
phony  notions  about  how  the  housing  crisis 
will  be  licked,  notioris  based  largely  on 
reliance  on  Washington   pap. 

Lets  note  these  truths  in  answer  to  the 
phony  notions: 

1.  Legislation  does  not  build  houseli:  Only 
honest  sweat  and  toil  get  production  and 
build  houses.  Let  us  not  make  a  fetish  out 
of  legislation,  particularly  IcgUlatlon  witli 
high-sounding  titles  or  glittering  phrases. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  can't  solve 
the  housing  problem  of  every  local  com- 
munity: When  you  come  down  to  funda- 
mentals. It  is,  for  example,  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  city  of  Waukegan  and  the  city 
of  Milwaukee,  which  have  to  do  the  spade 
work  in  solving  their  own  housing  problems. 
The  Federal  Government  can.  however,  take 
off  the  brakes  so  as  to  enable  local  com- 
munities to  get  Into  action. 

3.  Bunaucratlc  patchwork  Isn't  going  to 
solve  this  housing  problem:  We  desperately 
neec  temporary  housing  right  now.  Every 
community  must  seek  cut  all  Its  vacant 
dwelling  space  and  make  that  space  avail- 
able and  ccmfortable,  particularly  to  our 
ex-serv.cemen. 

We  don't  want  our  boys  who  fought  in 
fox  holes  to  live  In  rat  holes  as  they  are 
being  forced  to  do  now. 

We  need  quick  constructive  action  and 
real  long-range  planning,  too.  planning  prin- 
cipally   by    local    citizens    and    builders. 

They've  got  to  remember  the  fact  that  we 
are  In  an  atomic  age.  and  aerial  age. 

Safety     through     decentralization,     speed 
through  air  travel,  health  from  already  over-' 
crowded  cities — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
modern  factors  that  must  be  l>orn  In  mind. 

A  NATIONAL  HOUSING  PROGRAM 

Now.  my  friends.  I  want  to  suggest  some 
more  further  specific  points  in  a  national 
housing  program.  I  have  made  these  points 
in  remarks  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  I  am  happy  to  resubmit  them 
now. 

( 1 )  Encourage  a  revolution  In  the  private 
construction  Industry.     I  said  "revolution." 

By  that  I  mean  we  must  have  new  ma- 
terials, new  methods,  new  plans  for  home 
building  In  this  atomic  age. 

The  old  ways — slow,  costly,  obsolete — are 
not  good  enough  for  us  today  any  more 
than  they  were  good  enough  during  the  war. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  that  great  American 
whose  birthday  we  will  celebrate  on  Feb- 
ruary 12.  had  the  right  Idea  when  be  said, 
I  quote: 

"The  dosmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
Is  piled  high  with  difficulty.  We  must  rise 
with  the  occasion.  As  cur  case  is  new,  so 
we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  country." 

But  let  us  go  on  with  further  points  In 
the  housing  program 

(2)  Get  rid  of  monopolies  in  tbe  build- 
ing trades. 
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Get  rid  of  union  restrlctlona  In  the 
trades— the    fclnd    of    reetrlctlona 
1  e<iulre  that  only  so  many  bricks  can 
m  a  day  and  that  masa-productlon 
ouuiot    b«    uaed.      The    country's 
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can  lick  the  housing  crisis.  We  can 
Inflation  crisis  and  the  strike  crisis. 
8  no  time  for  defeatism  or  smugness, 
i  a  time  for  clear  thinking  and  action— 
i  that  win  mold  our  American  future, 
s  go,  America.    It's  time  for  teamwork. 
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Amend  our  obsolete  municipal  bulld- 
_.  so  that  a!l  of  the  needless  regula- 
that  delay  housing  construction  snd 
It  unnecessarily  costly  are  eliminated. 
Prevent  landlords  from  squeezing  cash 
desperate  renters.    But  give  landlords 

e  returns. 
Encourage  every  cltusen  In  every  com- 
y    together  with  his  local  offlclals,  to 
iderneath  this  problem  and  lick  It. 
,   sixth    point    Is   the    most    Important 

If   the   citizen— you   and   I — do  our 
we  cannot  help  but  make  otir  country 


Pauley  and  Allen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  L  MORSE 

or  oaacoy 
IN  TWE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tmesiay.  February  5  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18K  1946 

iAi.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unar  imous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Pauley  and  Allen"  by  Walter 
L.ppiiann  published  in  today's  issue  of 
the   Washington  Pest. 

TJere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  jrdered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  f(iUows: 

rkXTLir  AND  aixxN 
If  lir.  Edwin  W.  Pauley  wishes  to  show 
that  lae  Is  ttt  to  hold  hUh  olBce.  the  best  way 
for  ta  im  to  begin  will  be  to  a; k  the  President 
to  w  thdraw  his  nomination  lor  Undersecre- 
tary If  the  Navy.  That  would  be  a  sign  that 
he  ould  learn  to  understand  the  elemen- 
tary >rlnciples  In  the  ethical  code  of  a  public 
servant.  For  having  been  until  recently  a 
collector  of  campaign  contrlb.utlons  as  tre«s- 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  ixing  still 
y  Interested  pt  rsonally  In  oil  properties 
and  abroad,  he  ought  to  know,  ar.d 
iBilaJd  the  President  ought  to  know,  th<»t  he 
U  dl!  qualified  for  any  high  poet  In  the  Navy 
I>?patment. 
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role 


not  only  Is  the  Navy  preatly  concerned 
nur  domestic  oil  supplies.  It  Is  also  con- 
wltb.  and  Is  bound  to  play  an  Influen- 
In  shaping  our  policy  about,  oil  sup- 
In  other  parta  of  the  world.     Where  oil 
ln*o!ved  the  high  ofBclals  of  the  Navy  De- 
partqient  should  be  above  all  suspicion.  pcUt- 
personal.  warranted  or  unwarranted. 
:  >auley  would  always  be  suspected,  and 
action  of  the  United  States  Government 
critical   areas  like  the  Middle  East   and 
Indo)iesia.  where  oil  Is  so  Important,  would 
opm  to  suspicion. 
be  has  no  other  experience  which 
him  indispensable  In  the  Navy  Depart- 
it  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
to  confirm  him  if  his  nomination  is  not 


ment. 
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fact  that  It  Is  necessary  to  argue  ths 
Is  in  Itself  disquieting.    It  is  like  hav« 


Ing  at  this  late  date  to  explain  to  a  lawyer 
why  be  abould  not  accept  fees  from  botti 
parties  fn  a  lawsuit,  or  to  a  Journalist  why 
be  should  not  be  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  or  of  the 
CIO.  or  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastu7  why 
he  cannot  be  a  stock  broker  or  an  Invest- 
ment banker,  or  to  a  Judge  why  he  cannot 
practice  law. 

But  apparently  It  Is  necessary  to  explain 
It.  So  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Pauley  let  it 
be  said  that  to  have  been  treasurer  of  a 
political  party  and  to  have  collected  cam- 
paign contributions  is  not  in  itself  a  Job  he 
need  be  ashamed  of,  or  apologize  for:  nor 
is  being  In  the  oil  buslnesa.  But  being  treas- 
urer and  in  the  oil  businsss  was  already,  to 
put  It  gently,  a  dublotis  combination;  a  ^n- 
sltlve  politician  or  a  sensitive  businessman 
would  shrlu.':  from  the  mixture.  To  com- 
pound it  by  seeking  a  high  office  in  which 
great  national  and  International  decisions 
have  to  be  made  that  deal  with  oil  In  do- 
mestic and  International  politics  is  to  go 
completely  beyond  the  limits  of  public  morals. 
For  no  matter  how  honest  and  conscientious 
Mr  Pauley  may  be.  he  cannot  come  to  these 
questions  with  a  free,  disinterested,  and  un- 
embarrassed mind.  And  even  if  he  cculd.  he 
would  not  easily  convince  the  American  pub- 
lic or  foreign  governments  that  he  had. 

It  will  also' be  necessary  for  the  Sfnate  to 
scrutinize  the  nomination  of  Mr.  George  Allen 
to  the  board  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  The  fact  that  Mr  Allen  has  the 
far-flung  and  complicated  private  business 
connections  which  the  Alsop  brothers  de- 
scribed yesterday  In  their  colunui  would  not 
necessarUy  disqualify  him.  But  as  they  indi- 
cate. Mr.  Allen's  expanding  career  in  business 
has  been  coinciding  with  his  expanding  in- 
fluence at  the  White  House.  His  many  direc- 
torships would  be  more  impressive  testimony 
to  his  industrial  genius  if  he  did  not  devote 
so  large  a  part  of  his  genius  to  running  the 
Truman  administration. 

The  nomination  should,  therefore,  be  In- 
vestigated carefully  to  find  out  why  he  has  be- 
come a  director  of  so  many  corporations 
when  he  spends  so  much  of  his  energy  gov- 
erning the  United  States.  Does  he  in  fact 
produce  and  sell  airplanes,  steel,  insurance, 
and  no  end  of  other  useful  goods  and  services. 
or  doss  he  produce  and  sell  political  Influ- 
ence? This  Is  a  fair  question,  and  it  Is  the 
obvious  duty  of  the  Senate  to  see  that  it  is 
answered. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  business  to  have  to 
challenge  two  men  who  are  as  close  as  are 
Messrs  Pauley  and  Allen  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  But  the  alternative  la 
even  more  disagreeable:  it  Is  to  admit  that 
after  this  war.  as  after  the  other  war.  after 
the  Civil  War.  and  Indeed  after  every  other 
war.  the  standard  of  public  morals  must  for 
a  time  Inevitably  fall. 

We  cannot  !»(<Tr!t  this  mu«t  happen.  But 
It  has  been  ng  In  Washington,   and 

once  the  de:  :  .on  of  standards  sets  In. 

things  will  go  from  not  good  enough  to  bad. 
and  from  bad  to  worse,  as  they  did  under 
Grant  and  under  Harding.  In  the  early 
phase  of  the  deterioration  there  are  no  scan- 
dals: they  come  later,  not  because  anyone 
In  high  place  planned  them,  much  less  wished 
them,  but  liecause  the  general  laxity  de- 
velops, and  a  tolerance  of  dubious  connec- 
tions. The  habit  of  scrupulous  vigilance  is 
wakened.  Men  who  are  true  public  tenrants 
become  discouraged,  are  pushed  aside,  re- 
sign, will  not  accept  ofllce,  and  It  is  then  that 
the  seeds  of  scandal  fall  upon  well-plowed 
ground. 

So  this  Is  the  time,  and  here  is  the  occa- 
sion for  the  responsible  leaders  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  take  a  stand,  and  compel  the 
President  to  see  before  It  is  too  late  where 
blind  frtendlinefls  Is  taking  him. 
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Republic  or  Democracy? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES     • 

Tuesday,  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  all  Americans  were  for  a  democ- 
racy. Hence.  I  was  shocked  by  the  im- 
plication of  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Ernie  Adamson.  chief  counsel  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
to  a  veterans'  organization  in  New  York 
on  January  29.  Mr.  Adam.<;on  implies  in 
hi.s  letter  that  because  the  word  "democ- 
racy" was  omitted  from  section  4  of  ar- 
ticle 4  of  our  Constitution,  our  forefath- 
ers did  not  Intend  for  this  country  to 
be  a  democracy.  Furthermore,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  does 
not  approve  of  our  country  being  re- 
ferred to  as  a  democracy.  This  incredi- 
ble statement,  with  the  an.swer  to  it  by 
Veterans  Against  Discrimination,  fol- 
lows: 

Horsx  or  RrpatsENTAnvrs. 

COMMTTTXE  ON  UN-AM£RICAN  AfllVl'lllS. 

Washington.  January  29.  1946. 
VmaANS  Against  Discsimination, 
Nev  York.  N.  Y. 
GENTI.Z1UN:    Would   you    please   be    good 
enough  to  send  me  a  list  of  your  officers  and 
your  managing  committee? 

■Several  of  your  circulars  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  citizens  of  your  city  and  I  note  that 
you  refer  to  democracy  several  times.  I 
w-onder  if  you  are  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States  to  be  aware 
that  this  country  was  not  organized  as  a 
democracy,  and  that  section  4  of  article  4  of 
the  Constitution  reads  in  part  as  follows: 
••The  United  SUtes  shall  guarantee  to  every 
Bute  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gcv- 
erument." 

Is  it  your  purpose  to  ask  for  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  cr  do  you  propose 
to  conduct  a  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution? 

Yours   very  truly. 

£3Nn:  Ai>.\MsoN, 

Chief  Counsel. 

Veterans  Acainct  Dtscsiminattom. 

New  York.  N.  Y  .  February  1,  1946. 
Mr  Bu«ix  Aoamson, 

Chief  Coun<:el.  House  of  Repref^entativex, 
United  States,  Cotnmutce  on  Vn- 
American  Activities.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Su:  Your  letter  of  January  ^9  on  be- 
half of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  In  which  you  take  Issue  with 
Veterans  Against  Discrimination  for  the  use 
of  the  word  "democracy  '  Is  particularly 
shocking  and  outrageous  in  that  It  Is  directed 
to  an  organization  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  have  Just  served  this  country 
through  a  bloody  strtipgle  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  democracy. 

The  only  interpretation  which  can  be  put 
on  your  letter  is  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  is  now  publicly 
on  record  as  opposing  the  democracy  for 
which  Americans  bave  always  fought  and  in 
which  millions  of  American  men  and  women 
believe  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Government. 

Veterans  Against  Discrimination  would 
like  to  ask  you.  Mr.  Adamson.  wbe.her  the 
Committee   on   Un-American  ActiviUes   m- 
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tends  to  investigate  every  organization  which 
believes  in  America  as  a  democracy?  Is  It 
the  purpose  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  to  propagandize  against 
democracy?  Does  the  committee  propose  to 
change  cur  democratic  form  of  government? 

These  are  the  words  of  our  late  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 
•  Always  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  country 
will  be  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  common 
man — the  men  and  women  who  never  have 
ceased  to  believe  In  democracy.     •     •     •" 

Men  discharged  from  the  United  States 
Army  were  told  by  Gen.  George  C.  Mar- 
ihall:  "Start  being  a  leader  as  soon  as  you 
put  on  civilian  clothes.  If  you  see  in- 
tolerance and  hate,  speak  out  against  them. 
Make  your  individual  voices  heard,  not  for 
sellish  things,  but  for  honor  and  decency 
among  men.  for  the  rights  of  all  people." 

This  statement  by  General  Marshal'  has 
become  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of 
Veterans  Against  Discrimination.  Our  ac- 
tive campaigns  against  the  racist  policies  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  is  one  phase  cf 
our  continuing  fight  for  democracy.  We  will 
continue  to  press  for  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Federal  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commission  and  for  other  legislation 
which  will,  through  the  elimiiiation  of  dis- 
crimination, "promote  the  general  welfare 
and  s'cure  ihe  blessings  of  liberty." 

On  behalf  of  the  Veterans  Against  Dis- 
crimination, we  emphatically  refute  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities"  In- 
terpretation of  democracy  and  its  claim  that 
the  United  States  Is  not  a  democracy.  Inas- 
much as  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  empowered  by  Congress  only 
to  Investigate  subversive  and  un-American 
activities,  it  has  no  right  to  question  the 
activities  of  the  Veterans  Against  Discrim- 
ination. 

Your  letter  and  the  Insinuations  contained 
In  it  constitute  a  flaerant  and  unforgivable 
insult  to  all  the  mlliions  of  American  men 
and  women  who  served  to  protect  cur 
democracy. 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence  R•vKl^f. 

Chairman. 
Bernard  Moss. 
.  £iccufjfe  Secretary. 


Is  There  a  Wheat  Shortage? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

of  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  5,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  telegram  is  added 
fvidcnce  why  the  Congress  should  give 
immediate  attention  to  prices  and  sub- 
sidies: 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  February  4,  1946. 
RiiD  F.  Murray, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

There  is  a  wheat  problem,  but  not  one  that 
calls  for  bread  rationing  or  for  use  of  more 
wheat  in  flour,  which  admittedly  would  be  a 
coarser  and  darker  flour.  Based  on  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture's  figures  of 
January  1.  1M6,  we  had  689.0C0.00O  bushels 
of  wheat  on  hand.  A  new  wheat  crop  will 
pour  Into  market  after  July  1.  Present  indi- 
cations are  tor  at  least  700.000.000  bushels  of 
winter  wheat.  There  will  be  a  heavy  spring 
wheal  acreage.  Allowing  for  a  January  dis- 
appearance of  89,000.000  bushels,  we  will  need 


up  to  July  1  no  more  than  200  OCO  OCO  bushels 
for  flour  and  50.000.000  bushels  for  spring 
wheat  seeding  and  miscellaneous  farm  use. 
This  would  leave  350.000,000  bushels  of  pres- 
ent stocks  for  export,  carry-over,  and  live- 
stock feeding.  It  would  be  better  to  stop  feed- 
ing wheat  than  to  ask  flour  mills  and  bakeries 
and  cor.sumers  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new 
product  with  all  the  changes  necessary  to 
make  a  straight  run  of  flour  using  85  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  Instead  of  the  normal  72 
percent.  The  public  and  the  processors 
would  resist  these  far-reaching  changes. 
Farmers  will  move  the  wheat  to  town  and 
.«;ell  it  If  they  are  given  parity  treatment. 
Farmers  know  that  Congress  is  In  doubt  about 
extending  the  OPA  price-control  law.  That 
makes  farmers  doubt  that  It  Is  wise  to  sell 
wheat  under  present  ceilings.  Farmers  know 
that  on  July  1  there  will  be  a  big  increase  in 
wheat  prices  if  Congress  does  not  extend  the 
OPA  law  for  another  year.  Farmers  have  the 
same  Intelligence  as  business  people,  who 
have  been  and  are  withholding  merchandise 
for  the  much  higher  prices  which  they  hope 
will  be  realized  either  through  dropping  of 
OPA  or  through  making  exceptions,  as.  for 
example  in  the  steel  Industry.  Farmers  alsD 
know  that  with  wage  levels  In  the  process  of 
rising,  eventually  such  Increases  will  be  re- 
flected In  a  new  and  higher  parity  price, 
which  under  law  will  force  the  OPA  to  lift 
present  ceilings  on  all  farm  prices.  From  the 
standpoint  cf  price,  the  farmer  sees  about 
every  advantage  In  not  marketing  wheat  now. 
He  Is  not  going  to  succumb  alone  to  any 
patriotic  call  when  he  sees  the  United  States 
Steel  Corp.  and  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
others  getting  away  with  theirs.  The  farmer 
feels  that  all  he  has  to  do  Is  watt. 

Another  point:  The  farmer  Is  accustomed 
to  carrying  an  Inventory  of  wheat  on  his  farm. 
It  is  his  ever-normal  granary  and  his  base 
money  supply.  Not  for  patriotism  alone  does 
he  Intend  to  market  this  year  both  his  pres- 
ent inventory  and  also  his  new  crop.  He 
would  then  be  compelled  to  pay  a  2-year  or 
double  Income  tax.  In  brief,  he  Is  not  a 
fool.  He  intends  to  be  treated  as  well  as 
other  groups  in  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 
even  if  he  is  the  most  patriotic.  He  as  much 
as  any  other  person  wants  to  see  wheat 
shipped  to  the  starving  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  But  the  National  Federation 
of  Grain  Cooperatives  cannot  honestly  urge 
its  wheat -producing  members  to  market 
their  wheat  so  long  as  the  wheat  farmer  Is  at 
a  disadvantage  as  regards  ceilings  and  double 
taxation.  If  the  farmer  knew  now  what 
wheat  celling  prices  would  be  until  July  1, 
1947.  and  If  he  could  be  relieved  of  double 
taxation  from  marketing  two  crops  in  the 
same  year,  and  if  he  could  bg  assured  that 
he  would  not  be  subject  to  a  third  tax  by  the 
repeal  of  laws  protecting  his  marketing  co- 
operatives as  advocated  by  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association,  then  we  would  be  on 
sound  ground  to  ring  the  bell  of  patriotism 
and  save  the  starving  families  abroad. 
Further,  If  all  these  economic  disadvantages 
were  corrected,  there  is  still  a  transportation 
break-down,  not  only  from  lack  of  box  cars, 
but  from  disorganization  on  the  railroads. 
Now  the  movement  of  cars  Just  from  the 
Dakotas  to  Minnesota  frequently  takes 
week.e.  We  want  to  emphasize  that  you  can 
get  wheat  for  export,  without  upsetting  the 
operations  of  flour  mills  and  bakeries  or 
changing  the  food  habits  of  consumers.  If 
you  act  now  on  these  three  problems. 

First,  give  us  boxcars  and  transportation 
facilities  that  will  work  and  move  the  wheat. 

Second,  decide  now.  one  way  or  the  other, 
on  the  future  of  OPA  and  price  ceilings  for 
1946-47. 

Third,  protect  the  farmer  against  double 
and  triple  taxation. 

If  and  when  these  three  needs  are  met, 
the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coopera- 


tives and  the  general  farm  organizations  will 
advise  farmers  to  move  their  wheat  off  the 
farms.  People  all  over  the  Nation  are  now 
questioning  the  political  integrity  and  eco- 
nomic sense  of  both  the  Congress  and  the 
administration.  This  problem  of  wheat  is 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  millers  or  the  bakers 
or  the  farmers.  It  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  and  the  administration.  We  have 
called  a  meeting  of  our  grain  cooperatives 
In  Chicago  on  February  8  and  9.  and  have 
called  ofBclals  from  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  confer  with  us. 
We  also  are  inviting  through  this  wire  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  to  be  with  us  In  Chi- 
cago. Our  National  Federation  of  Grain  Co- 
operatives is  comprised  of  the  regional  grain 
cooperatives  from  Ohio  f^  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  from  the  Cana«ilan  border  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  annual  handle  of  grain 
is  close  to  400.000.000  bushels  a  year.  Most 
of  the  farmers  who  own  these  cooperatives 
also  are  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the 
Farmers  Union  or  the  Grange.  Thus  you  can 
rest  assured  that  you  can  have  the  solid 
mobilized  support  of  agriculture  to  move  the 
wheat  that  is  needed  if  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  will  Just  move  first. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

M  W.  Thatcher, 
President,   National 
Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  seen  fact-find- 
ing committees  appointed  though  the 
fact  finders  cannot  clTer  very  valuable 
conclusions  until  they  know  what  the 
price  and  subsidy  set-up  is  to  be  in  1946. 


The  President's  Dilemma:  The  General 
Motors  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVAN  HOWELL 

OF   ILLINdls 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  weeks 
we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  regarding 
the  dilemma  of  solving  the  current  labor- 
management  Strife  through  fact  finding. 
Because  this  subject  is  of  major  impor- 
tance and  its  solution  of  immediate  in- 
terest to  all  of  our  citizens  I  am  placing 
in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  subject 
by  John  L.  Colmar,  chairman  of  the 
Young  Republican  National  Federation 
which  appeared  in  the  January  issue  of 
the  Republican  magazine,  the  national 
party  publication. 

In  this  timely  and  important  article. 
President  Truman's  Dilemma — the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Case,  the  young  GOP  chief 
states  that  while  on  the  surface  fact 
finding  looks  like  a  simple  and  reasonable 
formula  for  .solving  the  Nation's  labor 
troubles  the  fact-finding  procedure  as 
put  into  practice  by  the  present  national 
administration  v-ould  lead,  eventually,  to 
a  system  of  socialism. 

Mr.  Colmar  is  especially  well  qualified 
to  discu.ss  this  subject.  A  brilliant  young 
industrial  relations  expert  he  has  won 
the  re.spect  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment for  helping  avert  costly  strikes. 
Because  of  his  splendid  performances  he 
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highly  recommended  by  the  Cham- 
CommtTce.  employee,  and  manage- 
groups  as  a  member  of  the  recent 
maifagement- labor  conference. 

Republican  magazine  is  render- 
in  important  national  service  as  well 
out5tanding  party  contribution  in 
ishlng  this  article. 

PiBsmairrs  I>lkmma:  Thk  Cxnuul 
MoTOBS'  Cass 
(By  John  Colmar) 
e   President   of   the   United   Stiites.    ap- 
tly without  a  full  understanding  of  the 
te    consequences    of    his    action,    has 
his  sanction  to  a  propoaal  that  would 
ut  ionise     labor-management     relatlona 
open  the  way  for  a  baste  tr.-.  ■  »tlon 

free-enterprise  system  In  •.  .iitry. 

h  fundamental  changes  are  fore- 
in  the  President's  seemingly  tn- 
t  plan  for  so-called  fact-finding  IXMtrds 
settle  latwr  disputes.  First  advanced  as 
p  inacea  to  halt  the  Nation's  wave  of 
strllces,  this  plan  was  promoted  to 
rank  of  a  proposed  permanent  solution 
1  idustrlal  strife  when  Truman  called  upon 
Com  Teas  to  place  It  upon  the  national  law 
boon. 

Ti  Is  fact-finding  procedure,  as  put  Into 
prac  Ice  by  the  present  rational  admin. s- 
tratl  on  with  Its  pro-labor  bi;ts  would  le.-.rt 
•vec  tually  to  a  system  of  srclaUsm  dominated 
Jala  ly    by    Govi  -  and    labor      Under 

future   ad;:  I'.ion   more   prone   to 

management,     the     procedure     might 
rise    to    a    Oorernment -sponsored    na- 
llsm    similar    In    some    respects    to   the 
system  that  Oourlshed  under  Italian 

Dctpite  the  possibility  of  ihcse  equally 
Inlm  kcal  changes  In  the  American  system  that 
mlCt  t  result  from  such  a  procedure,  public 
opin  on  polls  show  substantial  support  Icr 
thl.s  act-flndlng  plan.  The  A^-ierlcan  pei^ple. 
like  the  President,  have  evidently  failed  to 
gra.s]  I  the  dangerous  Implications  of  the  plan. 

THE  roaxtnjk  looks  simple 
the  surface,  fact  finding  looks  like  a 
e   and    reasonable    formula   for   solving 
latlon's  labor  troubles.     It  contemplates 
8\  pposedly    impart  i.«!    OoTernment    board 
nted    by    the   P  to   c»jllect   and 

all    the   fact.>  .;    to   a    wage   or 

dispute  Involving  a  particular  company 
.  union.    The  board  or  panel  would  make 
udy  during  a  30-day  cooling-off  period 
:ch    labor   would    be   prohibited   from 
The  t>oard  would  then  Issue  rccom- 
ttons    fur   settling    the   dispute    based 
Its  Interpretation  of  the  facts. 
board's   recommendations   wotild   be 
bat  not  legally.  bizMtlng  upon  the 
tanta.  since  nu  penalties  are  prop<^sed 
legislation  as  now  written.     Its  flnd- 
pwewr.  would  have  behind  them  the 
it  of  Oovemment  sponsorship  and  pub- 
«^lak)n.    both   of    which    would    be    pre- 
to  look  unf .  oQ  eltber  aide 

thr  board-    .  ;i. 

h  proc«<tare  eaews  perfectly  simple  and 
eepecUliy     to     a     Nation 
arciistoroed.   through   nearly  4  irears 
controls,  to  having  the  Oovern- 
step  in  as  umpire  to  deride  every  con- 
ween    Datioii^   gronpe.     This    suu- 
-s    deceptive,    however,    as    the    first 
board  to  swing  into  action  soon 
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Th  is  l»3ard  was  named  bv  the  President 
to  tr  veet^ate  ti>^  •tnir,.  n...  n^.  . 

•ral    ibtors  c 

ncOi  e  Workri:-  L«;.'if  c^ii  k''^>  :um  time  lo 
act  t\\  Truman  s  prcpoaal.  It  ran  bead-on 
it  oeauoQ  vlxlc  -eemlng 

s.  of  (act  ftr.v.  ived  hat. 

T  ■  was:  "Wliat  cwnsinutee  facts?" 


am-rrr  to  pat 

The  board,  following  the  directions  of  Tru- 
man, decided  that  Oeneral  Motors  would  have 
to  supply  enough  facts  about  Its  flnaacial  po- 
sition, plans  fur  future  operations,  and  an- 
ticipated prcflu  for  the  board  to  determine 
the  company's  ability  to  pay  the  30-percent 
wage  Increase  demanded  by  the  union.  The 
President,  in  creating  the  t)card.  had  ruled 
that  such  facts  were  relevant  to  any  solu- 
tion of  the  wage  controversy  between  the 
company  and  the  union. 

Walter  Reuther.  vice  president  of  the  UAW 
and  director  of  its  Oeneral  Motors  depart- 
ment, was  delighted.  He  bad  argued  rlf^ht 
along  that  the  union  was  entitled  to  a  30- 
percent  wage  boost,  because  the  company 
could  afford  to  pay  that  much  and  still  make 
substantial  profits  without  increasing  the 
prices  of  automobiles.  He  evidently  believed 
that  company  records  would  prove  the 
union's  case 

General  Motors,  however,  answered  by 
wUhdiawlng  from  the  fact-finding  inquiry — 
risking  its  popular  support  to  state  Its  posi- 
tion In  ion  to  the  constcquences  of 
such  a  i  e.  The  Corporation  asserted 
that  whether  or  not  Its  future  profits  would 
enabl->  it  to  pay  higher  wages  had  nothing  to 
do  with  its  negotiations  with  the  union.  The 
board's  attempt  to  determine  General  Mo- 
tors' ability  to  pay  more  wages.  It  added,  was  ^ 
nothing  le?R  than  an  attempt  to  dictate  to 
the  Corporation  how  it  should  run  Its  busi- 
ness and  what  its  ultimate  profits  should  be. 
Such  action  by  a  governmental  board  in 
peacetime,  the  Corporation  noted,  would 
mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Other  Industrial  leaders  and  such  employer 
groups  as  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  Joined  with  General  Mo- 
tors In  denouncing  this  aspect  of  fact  finding 
as  the  opening  wedge  for  Government  or 
union  control  of  biutness  and  ultimately 
socialism. 

The  following  primary  objections  were  lev- 
eled at  the  fact-finding  procedure  as  laid 
down  by  the  President  and  the  Oeneral  Mo- 
tors panel: 

1.  By  subterfuge  and  Indirection  it  would, 
among  other  things,  approach  the  problem 
of  profit  sh.irln?  without  the  thorough  and 
deliberate     con?  i     such     a    program 

should  have  in  s  td  both  labor  and 

management. 

It  might  well  be  that,  as  the  Nation  broad- 
ens the  base  of  Its  economic  democracy 
through  evolutionary  processes,  some  such 
system  under  which  labor  as  well  as  Investors 
receive  a  share  of  industrial  profits  will  be- 
come general.  A  few  businesses  have  already 
tried  this  plan  experimentally.  Eric  John- 
ston. pref<ident  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States.  Is  now  testing  such  a 
program  on  a  limited  scale  in  his  own  plants 
in  the  !?tate  of  Washington 

The  problem  of  profit  sharing  deserve*  a 
frank,  honest  approach  en  it*  own  merits. 
and  such  trickery  as  is  contemplated  by  fact 
finding  might  deatroy  what  could  \x  a  gen- 
uine solution. 

AKBrr«.tTTON  n  conmsoBT 
S.  Fact  finding,  under  the  procedure  pro* 
posed,  would  alao  set  up  a  form  if 
arbttratton — to  which  the  maji  i 

labor  aii4  naaaseawnt  are  oppuec^. 
the  recoHMMadid  law  would  eet.->. 
peaalUM  to  tntoN*  boar 

M— pel  tiiitli  miiiiiii  iiiii  ._...._ 

part  in  .s.    If  either  re- 

fused Ui  — ,-<....*.    ...I    ^v^^ds  would  have 
power  to  subpena  "facts  " 

3.  At  a  tin..  .    .     ,- 

alms  i.s  to 

I  ..    ..:.u    ..it'.  .'.    :,  _;  ,_J 
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management  relations  and  Government  dic- 
tation of  industrial  operations.  These  extra- 
legal governmental  boards  would  have  the 
power,  in  effect,  to  tell  any  company  how 
much  earnings  it  could  make  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  proposing  what  percentage  of  Ita 
expected  profits  should  go  to  labor. 

4  If  early  wartime  experiences  of  the  War 
Lalx)r  Board  are  any  criterion,  the  decisions 
of  the  boards,  while  supposedly  Impartial 
would  actually  favor  labor.  This  would  l)e 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  leaving  en- 
forcement to  public  opinion.  Labor,  which 
is  affected  only  Indirectly  by  public  pressure, 
could  Ignore  such  rulings  with  relative  im- 
punity—as  it  did  many  of  those  of  the  WLH. 
Corporations  which  depend  directly  upon 
public  patronage  for  their  products  could  not 
so  readily  disregard  or  reject  such  decisions. 

FACT   riMDINC    IS    WORK 

5.  Fact  finding  would  be  a  tremendously 
complicated  and  burdensome  procedure,  un- 
less set  up  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  which 
is  not  contemplated  as  this  is  being  written. 
panels  wcuid  eventually  have  to  k>e  created 
for  every  major  company  In  the  Nation.  Any 
major  shift  in  the  profit  [>osition  of  Indus- 
try would  bring  a  new  wave  of  appeals  for 
fact-finding  inquu-les  to  revise  wage  scales. 
The  resulting  machinery  would  be  far  more 
vast  and  complex  than  that  of  the  WLB 
which  both  labor  and  indiutry  found  too 
complicated  anw  slow  during  the  war.  The 
WLB,  once  a  national  formula  for  wage  in- 
creases bad  been  worked  out.  only  had  to 
determine  cases  in  which  inequalities  or 
hardships  were  claimed  to  exist  among  cer- 
tain groups  of  workers  or  in  certain  plants. 
Fact-finding  boards,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  to  decide  each  rase  invoivirg  a 
union  and  a  specific  company  on  its  Indi- 
vidual merit.". 

The  American  people  have  been  dece  ved 
alx>ut  two  features  of  the  fact-finding  oro- 
poeal.  One  Is  that  the  boards  merely  wanted 
to  examine  the  "books  "  of  corporations  in- 
volved in  labor  disputes  so  that  they  could 
arrive  at  intelligent  decisions  on  what  w  iges 
should  be  paid. 

A  corporation's  books,  of  course,  would  dis- 
close Its  wage  rates,  its  past  profits,  and  Its 
general  financial  position.  Such  facts,  tow- 
ever,  are  no  secret  and  cruld  not  be  with- 
held by  any  coiVlpany  even  if  It  wantcl  to 
keep  them  irom  a  fact-finding  board.  These 
figures  are  available  In  reports  to  stockhold- 
ers and  in  reports  made  to  such  govern- 
mental agencies  as  the  Trea.'^ury  Department 
and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. 

What  it  is  really  intended  that  fact-finding 
boards  should  obtain  from  Industry,  how- 
ever. Is  Its  plans  for  future  operations  ar.d 
estimates  of  future  sales  and  profits.  Tlie 
President  and  the  General  Motors  panel  con- 
ceded this.  In  effect,  by  promising  that  mch 
facts  would  be  kept  confldentiai  so  a-  nrt 
to  reveal  trade  secrets  to  competitors.  iJuoh 
forecasts  and  estimates,  of  course,  are  not 
facts  at  all. 

Walter  Gordon  Merrltt.  Oeneral  Motors 
attorney,  pointed  this  out  In  annoucctng 
the  Corporation's  withdrawal  from  the  fact- 
finding procedure  at  the  panel's  first  jpen 
bear  in  c: 
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with  tbe  question  as  to  whether  wage  in- 
creases have  kept  pace  with  the  Increased 
cost  of  living,  facts  and  figures  showing  at 
least  equal  pay  for  equal  work  In  this  in- 
dustry and  in  the  areas  in  which  the  corpo- 
ration operates — all  this  and  equally  per- 
tinent information  will  be  made  available 
If  we  are  assured  that  the  scope  of  the  board's 
Investigation    will    be   so   limited." 

WARTIME    WAGE    BOOMEKANG 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  the  proposal  to 
have  such  boards  investigate  "ability  to  pay" 
Is  nothing  new — having  been  followed  In  pre- 
vious wage  negotiations  and  flmilar  infor- 
mation having  been  gathered  by  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  The  President  "himself 
practiced  this  deception  In  seeking  to  reas- 
sure management  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
fact  finding. 

"Ability  to  pay"  has  been  used  as  a  basis 
for  wage  settlements  only  during  the  war. 
The  principle  was  first  established  by  the 
War  Labor  Board  in  February  1942  in  a 
case  involving  the  Aluminum  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. There  was  little  objection  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  wartime,  with  the  Government 
in  virtual  control  of  the  Nation's  industrial 
machine.  The  Government,  the  only  cus- 
tomer cf  most  Industries,  with  fixed  prices 
of  bath  raw  r.  atcrials  and  finished  products, 
made  contract:  which  determined  produc- 
tion schedules  and  limited  profits  through 
renegotiation  of  contracts,  excess-prcflls 
taxes,  and  other  means.  In  this  situation 
there  could  be  little  objection  to  Govern- 
ment also  fixing  wages.  A  Government  at- 
tempt to  fix  Wiges,  prices,  and  profits  in 
peacetime  is  quite  another  thing,  however, 
although  price  controls  still  remain  in  ef- 
fect by  general  concent  to  prevent  postwar 
inllation  until  full  production  Is  restored. 

Labor.  In  the  long  lun.  stands  to  lose  as 
much  as  management  from  the  proposed 
fact-finding  procedure.  Thus  far  labor  has 
attac'iced  the  plan  puTillcly  on  the  ground 
liiat  the  30-day  cooling-off  period  *ould 
violate  Its  right  to  strike.  Many  labor  lead- 
ers, however,  have  objected  privately  to  the 
Injection  of  "ability  to  pay"  as  a  basis  for 
fixing  wages  and  have  assailed  Reuther  for 
acc-pting  It. 

Brfore  the  war.  labor  generally  took  the 
position  that  an  employer's  "ability  to  pay  * 
was  not  a  matter  for  consideration  in  wage 
disputes  Employers  who  opposed  wage  in- 
cie.ises  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  be 
put  to  competitive  disadvantages  or  driven 
to  bankruptcy  were  told  by  labor  negotiators 
that  this  was  strictly  managements  busi- 
ness. Lat)or  said  to  employers,  in  effect,  that 
wages  should  be  based  on  merit  or  need,  but 
not  on  ability  to  pay.  Lalwr  leaders  often 
told  employers  that  they  would  not  consider 
wane  cuU  to  keep  inefficient  managements 
in  business. 

Labor  leaders  opposed  to  fact  finding  pri- 
vately expressed  these  two  major  objections 
to  the  procedure: 

1.  If  this  program  became  national  policy, 
the  moment  there  was  a  business  recession 
declined.  Industry  would  demand 
:  Inquiries    to   reduce    wages.     If 

the  procedure  operated  Impartially,  wages 
would  have  to  tw  cut.  Wages  would  thus  be 
tied  to  every  fluctuation  of  the  economic 
cycle — a  fact  that  might  Increase  the  severity 
of  business  booms  and  depressions  since  the 
relative  stability  of  wages  now  acts  as  a 
deterrent  to  svich   fiuctuatlrns. 

DOCS    XmCIIWCT    PAT? 

2  Fact  finding  would  also  put  the  brakes 
on  labor's  current  drive  for  national  indus- 
try-wide wage  stabilization — one  of  the  pet 
Ideas  o(  the  CIO  With  wages  to  be  adjusted 
by  fact-finding  boards  for  mdividual  com- 
panies on  the  basis  of  their  profits,  more 
efflnent  producers  would  have  liigher  wages 
and    leas    efficient    manufacturers   would    be 


required  to  pay  lower  rates.  Industry-wide 
wages  would  be  impossible. 

Curiously  enough,  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.. 
chairman  of  General  Motors,  touched  upon 
the  same  point  in  listing  his  objections  to 
fact  finding: 

"Who  would  risk  money  to  develop  or  ex- 
pand a  business  under  such  circumstances?" 
be  asked.  "Where  would  be  the  incentive 
to  do  a  more  efficient  Job?  Should  General 
Motors,  assuming  It  is  more  efficient,  be 
required  to  pay  more  for  materials,  for  trans- 
portation, for  services,  or  for  wages  than  its 
competitors?  " 


Resolutions  and  Petitions  of  Minneapolis 
Retail  Grocers'  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  5,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolutions  and 
petitions  of  Minneapolis  Retail  Grocers' 
A.ssoc!ation,  January  16,  1946: 
"   I 

Whereas  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  but- 
ter and  much  agitation  for  higher  prices  for 
this  product  and 

Whereas  should  such  higher  prices  for  but- 
ter be  imposed,  many  consumers  will  unjustly 
blame  the  retailer  for  this  increase  and  brand 
him  as  a  profiteer,  the  Minneapolis  Retail 
Grocers'  Association  in  meeting  a.'sembled  on 
January  16.  1946.  do  petition  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  take  such  Immediate 
steps  as  will  insure  an  adequate  supply  of 
butter  to  consumers  at  no  increase  in  cost  to 
either  consumers  or  retailers,  or  any  reduc- 
tion in  the  present  mark-up  permitted  retail 
grocers. 

n 

Whereas  retail  grocers  adjusting  themselves 
to  peacetime  conditions  are  confronted  with 
merchandise  shortages,  manpower  problems, 
transportation  difficulties  and  many  other 
minor  but  irritating  factors  and 

Whereas  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
continues  to  keep  in  effect  rules,  regulations, 
policies  and  practices  which  are  not  only  Im- 
possible for  the  retailer  to  observe  but  also 
which  continuously  harass  and  Inconveni- 
ence iiifi  operation;  regulations,  rules,  poli- 
cies ai'.d  practices  which  in  many  instance!! 
are  far  afield  from  the  program  sanctioned  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  thereforu 
the  Minneapolis  Retail  Grocers  Association 
in  meeting  assembled  on  January  16.  1946. 
do  petition  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  the  Minnesota  congressional  delegation 
to  see  to  it  that  immediate  revision  of  OPA 
regulations  be  made,  and  that  these  same 
rules,  regulations,  policies,  and  practices  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  l>e  placed 
on  an  equitable  and  practical  basts  and  that 
these  revLsed  regulations  be  so  written  that 
they  are  ea!>ily  understood  by  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  the  retail  grocery  field. 

in 

Wliereas  many  products  are  in  short  supply 
and  public  demand  for  these  products  la 
steadily  Increasing  at  this  time  and 

Whereas  the  eagerness  of  the  public  to  Ob- 
tain these  products  and  their  willingness  1^ 
pay  excessively  high  prices  for  the  same  would 
most  definitely  contribute  to  bringing  atxnit 


a  period  of  inflation  most  disastrous  to  the 
national  welfare,  we.  members  of  the  Minne- 
apolis Retail  Grocers'  Association,  in  meeting 
assembled  on  January  16,  1946.  do  petition 
Congress  to  continue  price-control  regula- 
tions until  such  time  as  commodities  will  be 
In  such  supply  that  the  n(.»ed  for  continued 
price  control  shall  have  become  unnecessary. 


United  States  Attorney  Edmund  Brandon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  entitled 
"United  States  Attorney  Edmund  Bran- 
don Tireless  Worker  for  Justice,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Lynn  Telegram-News, 
Lynn,  Ma.ss.,  on  Sunday.  February  3, 
1946: 

United    States    Attorney    Edmund    Brandon 
TiBELEss  Worker  for  Justice 

(By  Mary  S.  King) 

Far  from  his  unassuming  description  that 
he  is  "merely  a  cog  In  the  wheel"  of  his  im- 
portant Federal  Department.  United  States 
Attorney  Edmund  J.  Brandon  is  actually  the 
"hub"  around  which  tne  intricate  and  mul- 
tiferious  duties  of  the  United  States  Attor- 
ney's office  revolves. 

Springing  from  comparative  obscurity  to 
the  powerful  post  of  regional  administrator 
for  the  Federal  Securit,les  and  Exchange 
Commission  of  Massachusetts  in  1935.  the 
Cambridge-born  executive  from  then  on 
won  the  plaudits  cf  press  and  public  for  his 
conscientious  battle  for  Justice  and  right- 
eousness In  offices  which  he  since  filled. 

This  week,  with  his  office  finally  getting 
into  the  swing  of  regular  hours  and  system- 
atic routine,  a  definite  relief  from  the  24- 
hour  schedule  which  the  office  malntaihcd 
for  the  war's  duration.  District  Attorney 
Brandon  in  an  exclusive  interview  with  the 
Lynn  Telegram-News  spoke  of  many  things 
pertaining  to  the  details  of  his  department 
and  current  happenings  of  nationwide  in- 
terest 

When  Mr  Brandon  took  office  In  the  spring 
of  1939.  having  received  a  "personal  appoint- 
ment" from  the  late  President  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt,  he  recalled  having  talked  with 
the  late  Fred  Tarr,  of  Gloucester,  who  at  one 
time  held  the  post.  "Fred  told  me  that  he 
never  found  it  necessary  to  spend  more  than 
1  hour  a  day  in  the  office.  Of  course,  those 
were  the  times  when  the  department  had  but 
few  definite  assignments. 

"I  smile  now,  when  I  think  of  it.  because 
during  the  war  this  office  has  run  on  a  24- 
hour  schedule,  with  the  men  working  10  to 
14  hours  a  day,  and  like  all  bosses  I  was 
obliged  to  work  even  longer  hours." 

He  expressed  relief  at  t>eing  back  at  the 
40-hour-week  schedule.  "Then,  we  worked  to 
do  what  had  to  be  done.  Now  we're  living 
up  to  the  latKir  laws  ourselves."  There  are 
20  assistants  in  the  district  attorney's  de- 
partment and  with  otHce  employees,  round 
out  a  personnel  of  64.  all  going  at  top  speed. 
srr  caais 

PerbapeHtbe  mo«t  exclUng  d  warUme  aa- 
algnments  was  tbe  esplomage  and  oountar- 
aeptonage  Inwtlgattone.  which  brougbt 
bcadadiea  •■  ao  niany  leads  bad  to  be  tracked 
down  before  the  guUty  parties  were  finally 
apprehended. 
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BLACK    MAXKtT 

-market   exploiters   came   under   the 
olBce  and  felt  the  hand  of 
on  their  activities 
tlclpate  within  the  next  few  months 
ilfry  Importan*  prcsecutlon  of  Income- 
violations  of   large  amounts  of   persona 
with  black  markets.     These  cases.  I 
will  encompa.ss  some  Individuals  who 
successful  In  covering  their  operations 
3f  currency  In  place  of  a  checking  »c- 
so  sa  to  make  It  d.tncult  and  evade 
The  Treasury    Department   by 
11  have  completed  their  Investigations, 
ire  now  going  on  so  iha    these  male- 
will   not   escape.       E\-ldencr   will   be 
to  the  grand  Jury,  and  transgressors 
tried  before  a  trial  Jury  Ln  Federal 
he  declared. 

ve  a  storied  account  of  the  mechanics 

>fllce.  which  Is  hlt;hly  revealing.     For 

12  to  14  J  ears,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 

Government  ha.  Increased.  l>oth  civ- 

crimtnally    to    an    extent    which 

be  foreseen. 

time."  says  Mr.  Brandon,  we  were 

principally  with  offenses  against 

and  revenue  and  a  few  other  mattn-s. 

federal  criminal  law  reaches  right  In- 

x>xnmunit>.  even  to  prosecute  vlola- 

xmmun  nusdemeanors. 

many   years,   there  was   a  no-man's 

the  Jurisdiction  between  the  States 

1  Government,  but  in  recent  years 

that  ga|>  haa  been  closed.  ' 

CAKI.n«  CASK 

.  In  addition  to  violations  cf  revenue 
st|ch  matters  regarding  to  transports- 
Interstate   commerce,   stolen    motor 
axut  goods  stolen  while  bet:  <- 

»teT«t«te.  are  within  cur  Jur  -a. 

"EXtc^lon  ranks  after  kidnaping  (the  Car- 
he  explained,  did  not  come  under 
Jurisdiction    because   sufficient   evl- 
c^uld  not  be  proven)   In  ransom  de- 

I.    be    listed,    included    Immigration 

urallzatton    laws,    gold    reserve    act, 

ilDSt  X)  ■    r     ■  ■    violation  of 

laws,  ..ions,   use   of 

schemes    to   defrduU.   violations   of 

friud  cases  and  national  bank  laws  by 

t'  snents  cf  employees  or  officers  In  na- 

nks   and   members  of  the   Federal 

system:    prosecution  of  violators  of 

and  hour  laws  Mann  Act.  for  which 

d^irtment  has  a  definite  policy,  proae- 

cienUvsaly   immoral    rings;    the    In- 

y   important   narcotics   laws;    vlola- 

ef  pPA  and  milk  laws:   disbursing  of 

llterattire  through  malls;  food,  drug. 


and  cosmetic  laws,  banltruptcy  frauds,  navl- 
gati' n  Biid  ra!"  •'■  '"''  -'-'vicenMns  read* 
juatn-.ent  act  rs  of  aelectlve 

nilform. 


d;..  u  arid  m^iy  oU^ers. 

cnrn.  mxmnmam 

Mr.  Brandon  added  that  there  Is  a  great 
deal  of  clvU  bustnesa  which  is  undtr  hu  de- 
partaMnt'a  orders,  and  referred  to  one  espe- 
cially wbick  Is  pwiifg.  but  about  which  be 
was  unabte  to  cenment  except  to  say  that 
ft  took  weeks  of  prep:  efore  an  audi- 

tor, and  before  the  t.  '"e  ts  deter- 

mined. It  is  aniicipatei  jvernaient 

r        •  t>e  obliged  to  q>rna     di.;;oijs  more." 

act  first,   tban  we  talk  "  he  stated. 
exp.uining  his  reticence  In  gr  perti- 

nent   InXurxnatluu   abuut   curi-         .      'Stiga- 
tlocs. 

•OVMO  AOVK-I 

The  relative  merits  of  arguing  a  eaae  before 
a  Judge  and  Jury  were  discussed  by  Mr. 
Brandon,  who  said  that  If  the  defendant  had 
a  good  case  it  wa?  better  to  appear  before 
a  Judge,  but  if  a  weak  one.  a  Jury  selection 
is  advisable. 

••I  have  a  confirmed  faith  In  the  Jury  sys- 
tem. I  l)elleve.  by  and  large,  that  real  Jus- 
tice ts  done  by  thU  form  of  trial,  and  I 
h(^M  the  day  will  never  come  when  it  wlU 
be  abolished."  the  prosecutor  says. 

PSAISSS   LAWTEBS 

"I  came  here  as  a  prosecutor  after  20  years 
on  the  side  of  the  bar.  and  since  being  in 
the  prosecutors  chair,  it  Is  my  experience 
with  bar  members  all  over  the  State  that 
any  State  would  be  proud  of  the  type  of 
men  practicing  law  in  Massachusetts  today." 

sec   COMES   tv 

The  subject  of  Juvenile  dellnqxjency  was 
toought  with  the  revealing  inform:ulon  that 
sex  offenses  among  girls  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  18  hcd  increased  150  percent  durlns 
1945. 

"I  think  that  conditions  existing  in  war- 
time attributed  a  lot  to  this  and  I  don't 
ahare  the  belief  cf  so  many  that  we  have 
a  'lost  tBBeratlon.' 

"Fondamentally.  young  people,  and  I  refer 
to  those  up  to  21.  are  Just  as  good  today  and 
In  many  ways  better  than  in  previom  years. 
They  are  the  victims  of  the  times,  as  a  gen- 
eral let-down  In  morality  Is  always  associ- 
ated with  war."  the  prosecutor  stated. 

"At  the  suggestion  cf  the  new  Attorney 
General.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  we  have  inau- 
gurated here  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
Juvenile  delinqucnu.  Instead  of  iaaulng 
warrants  against  them  and  branding  tbam 
as  delinquents,  ah  rl  U  placed  on  a 

sort  cf   infcrmal   \ .  ,i. 

"The  assistant  taiiu  to  the  boy  or  girl  In 
question  and  Imp.csMs  upon  him  the  seri- 
vmama  of  the  situation  and  the  necessity  of 
conforming  to  law.  his  duty  to  neighbor  and 
society,  and  upon  the  promise  of  the  parent 
or  some  other  person  that  close  who  has 
fcupervlslon  wUl  be  kept  over  him.  no  com- 
plaint is  filed.  Tac  uadarstandlng  is.  how- 
ever. If  there  Is  a  sceood  violation,  the  boy 
Is  punished  for  both. 

"This  Is  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  and 
as  yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  evaluate  the 
results.  It  has  been  tried  out  successfully 
in  Brooklyn,  where  conditions  are  quite  seri- 
ous."  he  concluded. 

AT  wmrz  Hooss 

President  Roose<  elt  was  a  close  persona) 
friend  of  Mr.  Brandon  and  the  latter  and  his 
Wife  bad  often  been  White  House  guests  He 
paid  this  heartfelt  Ulbute  to  the  late  Chief 
executive: 

"I  believe  that  when  the  true  history  of 
the  last  doaen  year!  or  more  ts  written  from 


the  light  of  a  dliyinnatc.  nonpartisan  Iils- 

l^jj^^j,     . ,.  ...   _.,i|  cotam  to  the   realiz..tlcn 

bow  I:  n  Oeluuo  Roi;&evelt  lucmt 

In  mccuutf  ouin  the  po^t 

two  greatest  crises  the  e^.. 

c  mic  crtau  < 

tlu  Be  stacrcd  v. 

the  t.  g  the  so-caUad  tortottsB  maa 

his  pr  ,    .  ,..^ce  In  our  acooomlc  Kyatam  and 

at  the  same  time  prasrrvcd  our  American 

It-'  is. 

with  a  clarity  of  vision,  the  In- 
evi-.aijuiiy  ot  CIV  batag  forced  into  the  war 
and  his  ftttSiUbt  was  isapuusible  fcr  the 
tremendOMB  ■rtrads  of  American  produc  ion 
that  awglit  abcvt  Its  viciorlcus  eondu- 
ston." 

In  March  1035.  Mr  Brnndcn.  as  regional 
admlnletrntor  for  the  Fedeml  Securities  and 

Exchange  t"  ^lon.  asserted  that  Bor.ton 

was  the  cr  high-pressure  stock  swin- 

dling—and as  a  result,  started  a  Federal 
drive  to  stamp  cut  these  operations.  He 
was  successful,  to  the  extent  that  nil  stock 
swindling  was  wiped  out  of  the  city. 

The  soaring-stock  quotations  of  today  -vere 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Brandon.  "Of 
course,  nothing  can  stop  runaway  infiatlon, 
but  there  are  many  safcguarda  today  that 
didn't  exist  in  1934. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  action  In  up- 
plng  the  margin  of  100  percent  Is  banlsiilug 
the  possibility  of  wild  orgies  of  buying  as 
there  is  no  margin  trade  at  all. 

"The  SEC  now  has  the  power  to  investi- 
gate an  imtoward  activity  in  the  stock  and 
the  New  York  and  Boston  exchanges,  and 
others  throughout  the  country  are  cooprrat- 
Ing  in  safegtiarding^  the  public  inleresl.*." 

BOATINO  XNTKUSIA5T 

In  his  leisure  moments,  the  Atti  -  n- 

eral  is  a  devotee  of  boating  and  hap  ;  red 

In  radio  telephone  from  ship  to  shore  and 
shore  to  ship,  with  a  winter  hobby  for  b  aid- 
ing transmitting  sets. 

His  65-foot  auxiliary  schooner.  "Half-Tid-," 
which  he  loaned  to  the  Con^t  Oiiard  d'  ring 
the    war.    is   his    No.    1    d.  ;  ;h 

he    admits    to    being    an  j^ 

nlghter."  The  second  confe.ssion  was  that 
his  wife  l.s  the  first  nlghter— "I  go  with  her  " 

Color  photography,  especially  movies,  holds 
a  great  deal  cf  Interest  for  him  and  as  a 
bit  cf  professional  advice,  he  admoiil.  hcd, 
"Always  use  a  light  meter  with  color  to  get 
best  recults." 

CAUBXIDCX  NATIVE 

Born  In  Cambridge.  Mr.  Brandon  was  iTsd- 
nated  from  Boston  College  with  a  degr^^e  of 
bachelor  of  arts  In  1915  and  from  Ei  ston 
University  with  a  degree  of  bachelor  cf  laws 
In  1919.  He  has  this  unu  ual  dlsttn-:tlon 
of  being  admitted  to  the  Ma«^achusftt:;  ber 
In  March  1919.  and  then  beln(<  graduated 
from  college  In  June.  3  months  later. 

Because  of  the  First  Wrr'd  War.  during 
which  he  was  a  comm  '  officer  in  the 

United  States  Nsvy.  hr  d  to  complete 

his  education  and  <i  to  cover  an 

entire  year's  course  ...  o  ; w,s. 

He  has  also  been  admitted  to  practlc?  t>e- 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  f  ■  ed  States. 

Is  a  member  of  the  Massar  Bar  As«o- 

clatlon,  Boston  Bar  Association.  Federa;  Bar 
Association,  of  which  he  is  past  president, 
and  American  Bar  Association.  He  made  an 
outstanding  prosecuting  accord  during  1939 
of  loalng  only  1  out  of  418  criminal  ca^es  in 
Federal  court. 

District  Attorney  Brandon  ts  msrrlid  to 
the  rormer  Dorothy  A.  McCarthy,  tf  Brig-jton. 
and  they  make  their  home  at  150  B<>acon 
Street.  For  years  he  has  been  a  leadar  in 
the  MassachusMts  Council  cf  tiie  Knlghu 
of  Columbus  and  held  the  hljjhest  office  from 
1924  to  1938. 
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Contempt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PATTERSON 

or   CALirOKNiA 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tnesdat.  February  5.  1946 

Mr  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
an  editorial  from  the  Wa-shincton  Post 
of  February  5,  1946.  which  is  a  further 
Indictment  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  for  its  attempts 
to  smear  the  well-lcnown  humanitarian 
organization,  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Ref- 
ugee Commit  tt'e: 

CONTEKPT 

Generally  speaking,  contempt  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  amounts  to  contempt 
of  Congress.  This  U  altogether  proper,  of 
course,  for  the  committee  is  Invested  with 
authority  by  the  legislative  Ixxly;  and  this 
authority  must  be  respected  If  the  essential 
Investigative  functions  of  Congress  are  to 
be  effectively  discharged  Tlius  there  will  be 
an  understandable  disposition  In  the  He  use 
of  Representatives,  no  doubt,  to  baclt  up  its 
Stsndlng  Cummlttee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties which  has  voted  to  cite  for  contempt  a 
Miss  Helen  Bryan,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Joint  Antl-Fasctst  Refugee  Committee,  be- 
cause she  failed  to  comply  with  an  order  to 
produce  all  the  records  of  her  organization. 

But  this  Standing  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  la  clearly  a  special  case  It 
has  long  since  become  notorious  for  its  abuse 
of  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Hotise  It 
has  employed  Its  mandate  to  investigate  un- 
Amerlcanlsm.  as  a  general  license  for  the 
penecutlon.  and  vlliflcatlon  of  individuals 
and  organisations  whose  sole  offense  has  been 
to  incur  the  dli^pleasure  of  the  commit- 
tee's dominant  figure.  Representative  John 
Rankin  Its  antics  have  tended  to  weaken 
respect  for  the  Investigstory  functions  of  the 
Oongrcas  and  even  for  the  Cons^rt-ss  Itself. 
Indeed.  It  has  Invited  and  provoked.  If  It  has 
not  Jiutlfled.  contempt  »^  an  expression  of 
tradttlcmal  American  Independence  and  self- 
respect. 

Consider  Miss  Bryan's  pending  case,  for  ex- 
ample. Her  orpaniratlon.  licensed  by  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board.  Is  en- 
ga^d  In  collecting  funds  for  the  relief  of 
refugee  victims  of  lasclsm  In  Europe.  It  Is  a 
pMLinthroptc  bod^  and  undertakes  no  propa- 
ganda actlvitie*  of  any  kind.  Before  making 
any  effort  to  Investigate  this  orranlzatlon, 
the  Un-Ameri  an  Activities  Committee 
sought  to  have  its  license  revoked  by  the  War 
Relief  Control  Board.  Then  the  committee 
•aaMBarlly  summoned  the  secretary,  ordering 
her  to  produce  forthwith  all  booke  and  rec- 
ords— which  would  hnve  meant,  of  course, 
diaoontinuatlon  of  the  organization's  relief 
work.  Miss  Bryan  came  before  the  commit- 
tee but  was  afforded  no  chance  to  answer 
questions  or  to  explain  the  difficuUv  of  In-lng- 
In  ail  ber  files  to  Washington.  She  was  not 
even  allowed  to  consult  her  counsel  during 
the  hearing.  The  committee  voted  to  cite  her 
for  contempt — contempt  of  an  order  which 
was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  unreasonable. 
Action  befoie  the  House  has  been  deferred 
until  the  organization's  national  chairman, 
Dr  Edward  K.  Barsky.  oar  appear  before  the 
committee  tomorrow. 

If  the  House  supports  this  contempt  clU- 
tion.  Miss  Bryan  will  have  to  icwk  to  the 
courts  to  uphold  her  civil  rights.  Perhaps 
pra  of  the  House  will  feel  txiund  to 
s  committee  which  they  themselves 
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have  establ'^hed.  But  we  think  that  the  au- 
thority of  the  Rouse  can  be  t>etter  sustained 
by  curbing  an  arbltra;-y  exercise  of  It.  In 
truth.  Miss  Bryan  has  not  been  In  contempt 
of  Congress:  she  has  only  been  In  contempt  of 
a  committee  which  hos  Itself  been  contemp- 
tuous of  It*  congressional  mandate  and  of  the 
democratic  process  And  we  believe  that  the 
House  win  enhance  rather  than  diminish  lU 
dignity  by  making  this  committee  conform  to 
Its  established  standards 

Of  course,  the  only  sure  way  to  curb  the 
Un-Amtrlcan  Activities  Committee  is  to 
sbolish  it  The  House  can  pt-rmlt  this  group 
to  go  on  acting  as  its  agent  only  at  grave 
peril  to  its  owa  prestige  Miss  Bryan's  case 
offers  a  welcome  opportunity  to  administer 
a  rebuke.  But  what  is  needed  is  a  major 
operation. 


Atlantic  Monthly  Attitude  Toward  Soviet 
Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5   1946 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  an  aiticle 
that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times, 
entitled  "Two  Writers  Assail  Atlantic 
Monthly ': 

Tv^'O  WsrtTRs  Assail  Atlantic  Monthlt— 
Cramberlin  and  Bttcll  Charge  Magazine 
Has  NoNctmcAL  ArnruDE  Toward  Rtissia 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  Is  charged  with  an 
overly  friendly  and  non-crltlcal  attitude 
toward  Soviet  Russia,  particularly  Its  activi- 
ties In  Poland.  In  two  open  letters  addressed 
to  Edward  Weeks,  editor  of  the  monthly, 
which  were  published  yesterday  in  the  ctir- 
rent  issue  of  the  New  Leader,  liberal  labor 
weekly. 

William  Henry  Chambcrlln,  In  his  letter, 
resigned  In  protest  as  a  member  of  the  At- 
lantic's editorial  staff,  a  post  be  hold  for 
14  years,  citing  two  recent  articles  on  Poland 
by  Anna  Louise  Strong  and  the  magazine's 
seeming  unwillingness  to  print  anything 
critical  of  Russia 

Raymond  Leslie  Buell.  writer  and  lecturer, 
challenged  Mr.  Weeks'  rejection  of  an  article 
on  Poland  that  he  said  the  editor  asked  him 
to  write.  He  also  cited  ML.s  Strong's  articles 
and  said  she  is  "no  longer  American  by  In- 
spiration but  Is  a  Russian  Communist  by 
adoption." 

Both  Mr.  Chamberlln  and  Mr.  Buell  are 
authors  of  workt  on  European  affairs. 

Efforts  to  reach  Mr.  Weeks  In  Boston  for 
comment  were  unavailing  last  night. 

CHAMBERLIN    NOTES    "WIDE    GULr" 

Referring  to  Miss  Strong's  articles.  Mr. 
Chamberlln,  who  is  an  associate  editor  of  the 
New  Leader,  said  that  "the  gulf  between  an 
editorial  viewpoint  which  would  regard  these 
articles  as  suitable  for  publication  in  an 
American  non-Communist  magazine  and  my 
own  is  so  wide  that  I  doa't  think  my  former 
assignment  of  submitting  opinions  on  po- 
litical and  foreign  affa'r?;  articles  could  he 
continued  with  much  advantage  to  either 
of  us." 

Of  Miss  Strong  he  said: 

^t  seems  to  me  that  an  avowed  American 
Communist  sympathizer,  a  former  editor  of 
a  Soviet  propaganda  papc.  edited  in  English 
In  Moscow  and  th"  widow  of  a  Soviet  official 


Is  not  the  most  reliable  source  of  informa- 
tion about  whP  :  happened  in  Poland  under 
Soviet  occupation  " 

He  referred  favorably  to  dispatches  by 
Gladwin  Hill  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  report  of  Representative  Thomas  Oordon. 
of  Ullnois.  published  m  the  Congressional 
Record,  commenting  that  Mr.  Hill  ai.d  Mr. 
Gordon  also  had  been  recent  visitors  to 
Poland. 

"If  these  (Miss  Strong's)  articles  had  repre- 
sented an  Isolated  exception  I  would  not 
feel  so  strongly  on  the  sub.lect."  Mr  Cham- 
berlln continued.  '  But  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  represent  only  the  tiKiet.  extreme  ex- 
prrsslon  of  a  Russia  can  do  no  harm'  atti- 
tude which  was  not  characteristic  of  the 
magazine  when  I  became  associated  with  It. 
but  ^hicb  has  been  markedly  reflected  in  its 
contents  since  1942." 

What  was  regrettable  to  him.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlln wrote,  was  not  a  willingness  to  print 
occasional  favorable  articles  about  Soviet 
Russia,  but  "the  consclovis  or  unconscious 
closemindedness  that  lead  to  almost  auto- 
matic rejection  of  capable  and  Informed  con- 
tributions which  contained  some  note  of 
critlcKsm." 

BUELL    ASSAILS    INDITTERCNCI 

Mr.  Buell,  saying  that  be  had  been  im- 
ps esfr»d  by  the  "Indifference  of  a  number 
of  Atlantic  articles  ignoring  the  question 
of  human  freedom,"  and  that  "In  the  kind 
of  crisis  which  the  world  Is  undergoing  the«'. 
hem-haw  policy  simply  aids  the  totalltarl- 
ans.  '  continued : 

"The  issue  Is  not  k)etween  feudal  capitalism  , 
and  a  Socialist  Utopia.  The  issue  is  between 
social  democracy  resting  on  a  respect  for 
human  dignity,  and  totalitarian  terrorism  of 
whatever  variety.  The  major  Issue  confront- 
ing the  world  is  whether  Individuals  are  to 
be  arbitrarily  dacriflced  for  the  sake  of  so- 
called  social  engineering,  or  whether  changes 
are  to  be  made  by  agreement  and  humani- 
tarian means" 

Mr.  Buell  wrote  that  Mr.  Weeks'  letter  ot 
rejection  seemed  to  suggest  that  what  bad 
been  wanted  was  an  article  agreeing  "for 
the  most  part"  with  Miss  Strong's  contribu- 
tions 

"I  am  concerned  about  freedom  not  only 
in  Poland  but  In  America,"  he  continued. 
•Tf  erstwhile  American  liberals  are  not  inter- 
ested in  Its  fate  In  Poland,  can  we  count  on 
them  to  fight  for  its  preservation  here?  I 
do  not  believe  so.  Totalitarianism  may  yet 
win  this  country  and  the  world,  due  In  part 
to  the  new  attitude  of  historic  Journals  like 
the  Atlantic." 

The  articles  by  Miss  Strong  referred  to 
were  Getting  Democracy  In  Poland  In  the 
Octoljer  issue  and  Bor's  Uprising  in  the  De- 
cember ls6ue. 


Back  Home  Thought 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MiBsoxmi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  poem 
written  by  F.  J.  Lyons,  of  Conception 
Junction,  Mo.: 

Should  capital  and  labor  be  both  allowed  to 

float 
A  nation  Just  recovering  from  a  war,  almost  i 

rout? 


A514 


Uls  clmple  question,  tMOiw*  I  am  of 


Uioae 


MUllons 


Stand 
W«  too, 


virrtng 


g  ilde 
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W«  havt 
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who  have  capital  and  still  labor  to 

s  doaa: 
,  wbo  are  a  composite  of  both  th« 

I  lly  by  and  suffer  from  both   their 
n|thless  plans? 

have  sustained  the   nation  in  the 
the  has  known, 
the  food   by  sweat  and  labor,  as 
ve  reaped  and  sown, 
thought  of  our  great  Nation  as  a 
e  to  be 

ana  righteous  living,  a  beacon  to 
•fernlty 

warring  country  so  sore  beset  by 


oideal 


slrtfe 

and  greatly  needed,  cleanpr.  better 
y  of  We: 
Ocvemment   stand   Idly   by.  and 
c4>mplacently  abide 

pltal  and  labor,  a  minority,  daringly 


C  I 


dirtde 


futt:  e  efforts  to  malnUin  a  sorely  needed 
p?ace 


which  a  saddened  world  langulahes.  and 
I  release? 
catinot  believe,  that  we.  America,  having 
a  global  war 
so  dead  to  all  our  history  or  drifted 
afar. 
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Veterans'  Beoefiti 


or 


HON  CARL  VINSON 

or  CKJBCIA 

IN  TttB  HOUSE  OF  REPRE5ENTATIVEB 


Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 


VINSON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   have 

the  various  laws,  rules,  regula- 
ind  other  measures  adopted  for 
beiieflt  of  war  veterans. 

submitting  for  the  Rkcord  a 
)f  such  benefits  in  the  hope  that 

a  useful  and  ready  reference  of 

assistance  to  the  Members  and 
ans: 


:  3ICKST  OF  VrmLANs'  BrNmrs 

KUCIBIUTT 

veteran  muct  have  served  In  the  active 

or  naval  service  on  or  after  Septem- 

940.  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 

t   war      He   must   have   been   dis- 

or   released   under   ronditiona  other 

dlibonorable  after  active  service  of  90 

more   or    because  of   an    injury   or 

incurred  in  line  of  duty. 


MOinCT 


1.  Muiterlng-out  pay:  Service  personnel  up 
the  rank  of  Captain  In  the  Army  and 
^orpa  and  senior  lieutenant  in  the 
Coast  Guard  are  entitled  to:   (a) 
i|sterlng-out   pay   if   they   have   per- 
ive  service  for  at  least  60  days  out- 
Onlted  States:  or  (b)   WOO  muster- 
pay  if   they   have  performed  active 
at  lea&t  60  days  no  part  cf  which 
outside  of  the  United  SUtes:  or 
for  any  active  service  leas  than  60 
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:  Public  Law  268  repeals  that  por- 
the   law.   which   provided   that   any 
benefits    received    under    the    act 
deducted  from  any  future  bonus 
iz*d. 
8.  Retirement  pay:  Service  personnel  on  ac- 
tive dut}   (or  more  than  30  days  and  disabled 
from  ttWM  or  injury  received  in  tbe  line  of 


duty  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same  retire- 
ment pay  as  now  provided  for  regular  per- 
sonnel of  the  service. 

4.  Pensions:  Discharge  or  rtlM—  ftom  aTV- 
Ice  under  conditions  other  than  dttbooorablt 
is  a  prerequuite  to  veteran's  benefits.  Any 
veteran  having  a  10-percent  or  more  dis- 
ability resulting  from  disease  or  Injury  In- 
curred In  or  aggravated  by  war  service  will,  if 
his  application  is  approved,  receive  the  fol- 
lowing amount: 

Amount  payable 
Percent  of  disability:  per  month. 

10 $11   60 

20 23  00 

30 34  50 

<0 46.00 

50 87  50 

60 69  DO 

70 80  50 

80 n  00 

90 103  50 

Total    disabUity 115.00 

Eligibility  for  pensions  for  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  requires  honorable  dis- 
charge and  90  days"  wartime  service— or  if 
period  of  service  was  less  than  90  days,  have 
been  discharged  for  disability  incurred  in 
service  in  the  line  of  duty  The  disability 
must  be  permanently  and  totally  disabling 
and  not  due  to  the  veterans'  own  willful 
misconduct. 

Any  single  veteran  with  an  anniial  income 
of  over  $1,000.  or  any  married  veteran— or 
with  dependent  minor  children — with  an  an- 
nual income  over  92.500.  \s  ineligible  for  non- 
aervlce-connected  disability  pensions.  This 
pension  is  $50  per  month  and  is  increased  to 
•00  upon  10  years  of  contlnucus.  permanent. 
total  dLsabliity  or  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
60. 

5.  Insurance:  Service  personnel  are  eligible 
for  the  cheapest  and  best  life  Insurance  at- 
tainable— the  National  Service  Life  Insur- 
ance. This  Is  term  Insurance  for  8  years, 
convertible  into  ordinary  life,  20-payment 
life,  or  30-payment  life  policies. 

Insurance  that  has  lapsed  may  be  rein- 
stated by  the  veteran,  either  within  6  months 
after  date  of  separation  from  active  service. 
or  within  3  month£  after  date  of  lapse, 
whichever  is  later,  by  payment  of  only  2 
monthly  premiums  without  Interest. 

6  Readjustment  allowances:  Unemployed 
veterans  who  register  with  an  office  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  are  en- 
titled to  a  readjxi^tment  allowance  of  $:20  per 
week  while  unemployed.  An  eligible  veteran 
may  receive  such  payments  up  to  a  maJii- 
mum  cf  1  year,  depending  on  length  of  seiv- 
Ice.  Self-employed  veterans  with  net  earn- 
ings of  less  than  $100  per  month  may  receive 
an  allowance  amounting  to  the  difference 
between  net  earnings  and  $100  in  any  month, 
up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  also  depending 
on  .ength  of  service. 

7.  Loans:  Veterans  have  up  to  10  years 
after  official  end  of  the  war  In  which  to  make 
application  for  guaranteed  loan  at  no  more 
than  4  percent  Interest.  These  loans  are 
automatically  guaranteed  if  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  if 
the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  appraisal 
made  by  an  appraiser  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Any  loan  on  real  estate  may  be  guaran- 
teed up  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of  $4,000 
of  the  loan,  with  the  Government  guaran- 
teeing 50  percent  of  the  total  loan  up  to  the 
maximum  amount.  The  business  loan  guar- 
anty limit  remains  at  $2,000.  or  50  percent. 
Real-estate  loans  may  be  amortized  over  a 
period  up  to  25  years,  and  farm  realty  loans 
up  to  40  years.  Maturity  on  i  on-real-estate 
loans  may  not  exceed  10  years. 

Proceeds  of  a  loan  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  in  connection  with  home  con- 
struction. Loans  may  be  made  for  all  or- 
dinary farming  purctiasee.  and  any  normal 


business  enterprise,  and  so  that  existing  in- 
debtedness in  default  may  t>e  refinanced  in 
connection  with  all  types  of  eligible  oans. 
8.  Ibeome-tax  exemptions:  Special  provi- 
sions have  been  enacted  by  Congress  for  the 
tax  benefit  of  veterans.  These  benefits  in- 
clude (a)  $1,500  of  active  service  pay  s  ei- 
eluded  from  gross  Income  for  the  ttxable 
year  1943  and  until  the  termination  cf  the 
present  war  is  proclaimed:  (b)  mu^t«*rlng- 
uut  pay  L.  excluded  from  gross  incon.e  for 
the  taxable  year  of  1944  and  later  years. 

JOBS 

1.  Employment  placement  and  assistance: 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  are 
directed  to  cooperate  In  seeing  that  all  vet- 
erans, able  and  willing  to  work,  obtain  em- 
ployment, "nils  assistance  Includes  em- 
ployment counseling. 

2.  employment  preference:  Preference  in 
Job  referrals  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  is  available  to  veterans 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Vetorans' 
Placement  Service  Board,  carrying  out.  the 
direction  of  the  OI  bill  of  rlghU  that  the 
veteran  receive  "the  maximum  Job  oppor- 
tunity in  the  field  of  gainful  employment." 

3  Civil -service  preferences;  Veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities  or  In  receipt  of 
pensions,  disability  retirement  benefits,  or 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Government, 
receive  an  additional  10  poinU  on  their  civil- 
service  examination  ratings 

A  five-point  preference  Is  allowed  to  vet- 
erans not  disabled 

These  preferences  will  place  veterans' 
names  above  all  other  names  on  the  civil- 
service  list  except  for  professional  or  scien- 
tific positions  paying  over  $3,000  a   year. 

4.  Restoration  to  former  Federal  Job:  A 
veteran  who  held  a  permanent,  probational, 
or  probatlonal-lndefinlte  clvll-service  Job 
when  called  to  active  service  v.lth  the  armed 
forces  is  entitled  to  mandatory  reemploy- 
ment in  his  former  position,  or  one  oi  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay.  provided  hi-  has 
satisfactorily  completed  his  period  of  service. 
U  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  applies  for  restoration  within 
90  days  after  separation  from  active  8<Tvlce 
or  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

5  Other  civil-service  benefits:  The  clvil- 
servlce  rule  that  not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  a  family,  living  in  the  same  louse, 
may  hole*  a  Federal  clvll-service  poeltlor  does 
not  apply  In  case  of  a  person  entltlMl  to 
veteran  preference. 

BtTSINE&S   AND   HOME   AIDS 

1.  Small-business  aids:  Assistance  U  pro- 
vided to  veterans  in  establishing  small  busi- 
nesses through  (a)  loans  not  connected  with 
the  OI  bill  of  rights  for  worth-while  manu- 
facturing projects;  (b)  asslsUnce  In  obtain- 
ing stirplus  war  materials  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  planned  buslnesd  venture,  and 
(c)   supplying  of  technical  assistance 

2.  siaterlal  priorities:  Priorities  for  nnate- 
rlals  are  granted  by  the  Civilian  Prediction 
Administration  and  the  OIQce  of  Pric-j  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans. 

3.  Purchase  of  .urplus  property:  Veterans 
can  purchase  surplus  property  to  set  them- 
selves ip  and  help  to  ma  ntain  themselves 
in  business  without  buying  through  regular 
dealer  r^annels  or  paying  a  profit  to  ai.yone. 

4.  Housing  prtorlties:  Priorities  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  new  houses  have 
been  established  for  veterans  In  obtaining 
homes  under  $10,000. 

5.  Legal  assistance:  The  American  Br r  As- 
sociation has  adopted  a  program  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  members  of  their 
f-^mllles. 

EDUCATION   AKD  TaAINTNG 

1.  Education:  Any  eligible  veteran  may 
receive  1   year  of  education  or  of   training 
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plus  additional  education  (up  to  a  maximum 
of  4  years),  for  total  length  of  active  service. 
There  is  no  age  limit  nor  is  there  any  need 
to  show  that  a  veteran's  education  was  In- 
terrupted by  war  service. 

The  time  during  which  a  course  may  be 
initiated  is  within  4  years  after  discharge  or 
the  end  of  the  war,  whichever  is  Ister.  and 
the  time  limit  for  completion  of  the  course 
is  9  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Short  Intensive  courses  may  be  undertaken 
and  the  additional  cost  prorated  against  the 
period  of  eligibility  to  which  the  veteran  is 
entitled  at  the  rate  of  $600  per  school  year. 
No  such  short  course  may  cost  more  than 
$500.  Veterans  may  apply  to  take  a  cor- 
respondence course  but  they  are  entitled  to 
no  subsistence  allowance  One-fourth  of 
the  elapsed  time  used  In  pursuing  such  a 
course  is  charged  against  the  veteran's  period 
of  eligioility.  Total  amount  payable  for 
correspondence  courses  for  any  veteran  Is 
limited  to  $500. 

Monthly  ubsistence  allowance,  while  in 
school  or  training.  Is  $65  for  veterans  without 
dependents    -nd  $90  for  veterans  with  de- 


4.  Domiciliary  care:  A  veteran  who  is  so 
disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and 
is  without  adequate  means  of  Bupj»ort.  may 
b;  admitted  for  home  care  to  a  facility  of 
<7eteran8'  Administration  providing  such  ac- 
commodations. 


t.  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans :  The  purpose  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation is  to  restore  the  employabillty  which 
has  been  lr»t  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due 
to  a  disability  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
service. 

Vocational  training  involving  more  than  4 
years  of  training  may  be  begun  by  disabled 
veterans,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  time  for  com- 
pleting such  training  is  9  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Disabled  veterans  In  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  are  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  of  $65  (without  de- 
pendents) or  $90  (With  dependents)  plus 
whatever  pension  they  are  entitled  to  by 
law.  The  minimum  total  amount  such  vet- 
eran may  receive  is  set  at  $100  per  month 
(Without  dependents)  and  $115  (with  a  de- 
pendent), plus  $10  for  the  first  child.  $7  for 
each  additional  child,  and  $15  for  any  de- 
pendent parent.  If  the  veteran  would 
otherwise  receive  less  than  these  minimum 
amounts  his  allowance  is  raised  to  equal  the 
minimum  during  the  period  of  training  and 
for  2  months  thereafter. 

HOSPrrALCUTION    AND    DOMICUJART    CARS 

1.  Hoepitallzatlon :  The  Ve'erans'  Admin- 
istration provides  hospitalization  for  any 
veteran  of  any  war  who  was  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dl-shonorable.  Vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  are 
given  preference.  Veterans  with  non-serv- 
Ice-connectcd  disabilities  are  eligible  if  a 
hospital  bed  is  available  and  the  veteran 
makes  a  sworn  statement  that  he  is  unable 
to  defray  expenses  of  treatment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  expedite  additional 
hospital  construction  and  to  establish  all 
necessary  administrative  ofBcee  to  make  vet- 
erans' benefits  more  readily  available. 

2.  Artificial  limbs  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances: Provision  has  been  made  to  Insure 
ample  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  purchase  prosthetic  appliances  for 
veterans  and  instruct  them  in  the  use  of  such 
appliances.  Including  payment  of  any  ex- 
pense involved  in  the  veterans'  traveling  to 
and  from  the  center  where  the  appliance  is 
fitted  and  training  given  in  Its  use. 

3.  Guide  or  seelng-eye  dogs:  Guide  or  see- 
ing-eye  dogs  may  be  provided  for  the  aid  of 
blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  or  pensions  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  including 
payment  of  any  expense  involved  in  the  vet- 
erans' traveling  to  and  from  the  center  to 
t>ecome  adjusted  to  the  dogs. 

Blind  veterans  are  also  entitled  to  mechan- 
ical or  electronic  equipment  to  aid  them  in 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness. 


Grain  Situation  in  New  Hampshire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW  HAMPSRIKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav^o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORj^  include  therein  the  following  tele- 
grams which  I  have  received  concerning 
the  grain  situation  in  New  Hampshire 
and  in  New  England: 

Boston.  Mass..  January  2S,  1948. 
Hon.  Chxstcs  E.  Meskow, 

U ember  of  Congress: 
With  the  advance  of  oats  to  celling  we  are 
now  unable  to  buy  any  wheat,  corn,  barley, 
or  oats  proteins,  and  mill  feeds  are  also  unob- 
tainable. A  verj'  serious  condition  faces  New 
England  teeders  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
meet  requirements  In  this  deficit  area.  Prom 
here  we  see  no  hope  of  getting  supplies  unless 
ceilings  are  removed.  Action  within  10  days 
is  needed  or  feedstufls  in  many  pieces  will 
be  exhausted. 

Boston  Grain  and  FLOtm  Ezcuangs. 

J.  A.  Bassett.  President. 

Concord.  N.  H.,  February  1.  1949. 
Hon.  Cmaim  Uerrow, 

Hember  of  Congress: 
We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  for  your  consideration: 

Whereas  we  are  unable  to  buy  wheat,  corn. 
oat.8.  barley,  mill  feeds,  and  proteins;  and 
Whereas  oiu-  present  supplies  will  be  ex- 
exhausted  within  3  weeks,  we  believe  some 
drastic  action  must  be  taken  Immediately  to 
prevent  a  catastrophe  to  the  poultry  and 
dairy  industry  in  New  Hampshiie:  Be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  price  ceilings  es  applied 
to  grain  and  grain  products  be  rtmoved  at 
once.  Only  by  such  action  do  V7e  believe 
that  the  above-mentioned  catastrophe  can 
be  prevented. 

New  Hampshire  Feed  Deaixrs  and 

MANtTTACTtnirRS  Association, 
BoBaar  B    Farnum,  Secretary. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  February  2.  1946. 
Hon.  Chesttr  Merrow, 

Member  of  Congress: 
We  are  depending  on  you  to  exert  every  In- 
fluence in  this  national  grain  crisis  to  pro- 
vide enough  grain  for  New  Hampshire  and 
New  England  to  meet  the  USDA  dairy  and 
poultry  quotas.  We  are  at  the  end  of  the 
grain  route  and  this  situation  will  certainly 
destroy  our  poultry  Industry  and  do  serious 
harm  to  our  dairying  unless  you  are  able  to 
find  means  of  getting  grain  into  this  area. 
Geobgk  M.  Ptttnam, 

President.  New  Hampshire  Farm 
Bureau. 

Concord,  N.  H..  February  4.  1348. 
Congressman  Chester  Mersow: 

Por  your  Information  following  wire  dis- 
patched today  to  Secretary  Anderson  and 
copy  to  President  Truman; 


"New  Hampshire  is  facing  desperately  se- 
rious feed  shortage.  Supply  of  feed  on  hand 
for  poultry  and  cattle  will  last  only  3  to  4 
weeks  and  replacements  cannot  he  bought 
at  any  p.lce.  Am  informed  similar  condi- 
tion jirevalls  generally  over  New  England. 
As  a  means  of  immediate  relief  I  suggest 
CCC  obtain  and  allocate  to  this  State  and 
this  region  suiBcient  quantity  grain  and 
feed  ingredients  to  save  our  poultry  fiocks 
from  liquidation  and  starvation  and  our 
dairy  herds  from  serious  milk  production 
loss  and  loes  of  flesh  resulting  from  feeding 
bay  and  rotighage  alone.  This  situation  Is 
desperate  -uid  only  quick  action  will  save 
our  poultry  and  dairy  industry." 

Do  not  believe  ceiling  price  adjustments 
can  be  obtained  quickly  enough,  even  if  such 
adjustment  or  removal  of  grain  from  price 
control  is  the  answer.  Therefore  suggest 
CCC  or  other  appropriate  Government 
agency  teke  immediate  action  to  get  grain 
into  hands  of  distributors  of  this  ares  at 
once.  Sending  this  wire  to  New  Hampshire 
congressional   delegation. 

Andrew  L.  Peiker. 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


MacArtfaur  Deserves  the  Support  ot  Uur 
Government 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  wish  to  insert  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  of  January  25,  1946. 

As  far  as  the  American  people  are  con- 
cerned, our  present  foreign  policy  seems 
to  be  fioun(iering  in  secrecy,  appease- 
ment, lack  of  any  central  responsibility 
and  leadership,  undermining  and  de- 
stroying those  who  display  courage  and 
constructive  foresight,  bolstered  by  a  se- 
ries of  emphatic  denials  which  are  in- 
variably followed  by  a  tardy  and  apolo- 
getic admission  of  the  facts  when  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything  about  them.  As 
against  the  frank  and  forthright  atti- 
tude of  British  Foreign  Minister  Ernest 
Bevin,  we  suffer  by  comparison. 

In  a  recent  press  conference  Secretary 
of  State  James  P.  Byrnes  denied  reports 
of  friction  between  General  MacArthur 
and  State  Department  Advisers  George 
Atcheson,  Jr.,  and  John  Service.  Does 
the  State  Department  seek  again  to 
whitewash  the  charges  against  men, 
which  were  made  by  Gen.  Patrick  Hur- 
ley? To  this  day  Mr.  Byrnes  has  not 
seen  fit  to  delve  into  the  charges  made 
by  the  FBI  against  John  Stewart  Service 
and  his  associates.  Now  comes  another 
instance  to  show  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment or  its  authorized  representatives 
are  undermining  Gen.  Douglas  A.  Mac- 
Arthur  while  he  is  in  the  field  carrying 
out  Department  policies  with  high  dis- 
tinction and  sagacity. 

On  Thursday  January  24,  the  so- 
called  Japanese-American  Committee 
for  Democracy  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Manhattan  Center  in  New  York  City. 
This  meeting  was  widely  advertised  in 
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press.     On  January  23. 

to  that  meeting,  Mr.  Howard 

carried  a  story  in  the  New 

Journal -American  and  the  Hearst 

hroughout  the  cdUntries  indlcat- 

character  of  this  meeting.    The 

oUovs: 

Otavr  LcAsa  MiicAmm  Smea* 
(By  Howard  Rushmore) 

^  bit  diracted  by  the 
Intemattooal  agalnat  Oen.  Doiig- 
Is  now  firmly  rooted  In  the 
tes  with  a  new  Red  group.  Japa- 
Committee    for    Democracy, 
he  attack  on  the  Pacific  war  hero, 
the  State  Department  apparently 
one  of  Its  members  in  this  vlllt- 
tf  OMwral  MacArthur.  fur  Dr.  Hugh 
Dsmbar  ot  Um  Department,  ix  listed 
on  a  JapanMe-Amerlcau  Commit- 
here  tomorrow  ntght. 
on  wUI  speak  at  a  rally  called  by 
Ittee    at    Manhattan    Center.    311 
rty-fourtb  Street.  In  what  appears 
CommunisU'  opening  drive  to  turn 
inion    against   the   Allied   supreme 
in  Japan. 

aOTH   WAS  INDICTXO 

sime  platform  with  Dr  Bortcn  will 

w  Roth,  a  ff   mer  naval  intelligence 

a  critic  of  General  MacArthur.  who 

ted  and  indicted  last  summer  on  a 

conspiracy  to  steal  confidential  doc- 

ttom  the  State  Department. 

documents,    relating    to    American 

the  Fa»  East,  were  In  part  printed  In 

a     pro-Communist     publication 

Phll.p  JafTee.  who  made  a  guilty 

is  part  in  the  conspiracy 

ure    circulated    by    the    Japanese- 

t  committee  has  featured  attacks  on 

MacArthur  as  a  reactionary  and  the 

will  t>e  evidenced  at  tomor- 

tlng   by   the  reading  of  a  special 

from  the  Japanese  People's  Emancl- 

^cague." 

crm  uoacow  nz-m 
leagu*  operated  from  Yenan.  China, 
e  war  and  la  one  of  the  many  Com> 
International  stooge  organisations  de- 

salxe  Japan  us  a  Moscow  colony, 
nleasage  from  Tokyo  haa  a  sharp  at- 
;he  efficiency  of  General  MacArthtir's 

tlun  and  sajrs  in  part: 
.  tapanese  militarists  have  also  aklll- 
thelr   underground  operations. 
Its.  who  are  war  criminals,  are 
t^etr  former  positions  and  the  land- 
plotting  to  keep  their  old  feudalist 
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sys  «m." 

Mr.  S  )eaker.  despite  this  timely  warn- 
ing. Dr.  Hugh  Borton.  Acting  Chief.  Dlvi- 


sion  of . 


partmer  t.  not  only  appeared  at  the 
meeting  spoke  there,  but  ^as  present 
with  none  other  than  Andrew  Roth  as 
the  gath  ering  adopted  a  resolution  which 
read,  in  part,  as  follows: 
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the  United  States  SUte  Depart. 

arrying  out  In  liberated  Europe.  In 

In  Indonesia.  In  the  PhlUpplaes, 

<)hina  an  imperialistic  policy:  B«  It 

That  we  watch  for  almllar  action 

and  mobilise  the  (>eople  of  America 
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ment. 
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Arthur 
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tn  the 


apanese  Affairs  of  the  State  De- 


words  this  State  Department 

was    openly    consorting 

charged    with    appropriatlnf 

conilderltial  documents  of  the  Depart- 

^ihlle   hi3  own   Department  was 

of  Communist  attack.    This 

rew  Roth  made  General  Mac- 

:he.  butt   of  hi5  remarks.     He 

tiiuslastic  over  recent  changes 

Department  "when  ex-Am< 


rget 


ei 


Sate 


bassador  Grew  resigned  last  summer  and 
was  replaced  by  Dean  Acheson,  John 
Carter  Vincent,  and  others." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Hugh 
Borton.  a  duly  authorized  State  Depart- 
ment oflacial.  at  a  meeting  whose  chief 
fimction  was  to  attack  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  now  carrying  out  the  directives 
of  this  very  Department.  The  Incident 
is  a  mockery  of  the  as.>^urances  given  by 
Mr.  Byrnes  on  the  present  relations  be- 
tween the  State  Department  and  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  It  is  but  another  ex- 
ample of  apparent  cooperation  l)etween 
the  Communi5ts  and  certain  State  De- 
partment officials.  I  wonder  what  will 
be  the  effect  on  American  prestige  when 
the  story  of  this  meeting  is  publicized 
m  Tokyo. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NORTH   D.\K0TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  5,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  asked  that 
we  extend  the  price-control  law  for  an- 
other year.  Most  of  us.  I  think,  are  in 
agreement,  but  we  .should  try  to  find  some 
method  by  which  we  can  save  a  run-away 
inflation.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  we 
must  also  find  a  way  to  open  up  the  gates 
of  opportunity  for  business.  Without 
this  there  can  be  no  reconversion.  The 
whole  program  of  price  control  cannot 
alone  be  directed  in  the  Interest  of  the 
consumers;  the  machinery  which  serves 
the  consumers  must  be  given  some  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  attempt  to  regulate  prices — and 
probably  honorably  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  people — the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  caused  an  ever-increas- 
ing shortage  of  materials.  They  are  all 
too  often  stopping  production.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  this  agency  and  its  poli- 
cies can  well  be  reviewed  before  this  Con- 
gress grants  It  a  new  lease  on  life.  It  is 
entirely  right  that  we  should  control 
prices  against  inflation  or  spirals,  but 
more  than  all  else  we  must  find  at  the 
same  time  a  way  to  stimulate  production. 

Under  imanimous  consent.  I  include 
two  letters  which  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention on  the  question  of  price  control — 
one  from  the  Truax-Traer  Coal  Co  .  one 
of  the  largest  coal  dealers  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  other  from  the  John  Leslie  Paper 
Co.,  of  Minnesota: 

TirAX-TaAza  Coal  Co.. 
Minot.  N.  Dmk..  January  28,  1946. 
Hon.  CHAaisi  R.  Rossstsom. 
House  of  Rrpresentativts, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Xteaa  Ma.  tUmmnton:    Thanks  very   much 
for  your   letter  of  January  24  with  regard 
to  stoker-coal   prices   In  our  area. 

If  OPA  Informed  you  that  the  border  cities 
la  Minnesota  such  as  Bast  Grand  Porks. 
Jkloorhead.  and  Breckenrldge  hare  enjoyed  a 
price  differential  as  against  other  Mlnneaota 
towns  on  lignite,  they  are  very  t>adly  mis- 
Uiken.  as  the  same  price*  have  prevailed  In 
the  entire  Red  River  Valley,  inriii^ip^  |^  qi 


Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  for  at  least 
the  last  10  years  that  I  know  of. 

In  establishing  the  celling  of  |1  70  a  ton, 
OPA  recognise  that  our  over-all  costis  of 
making  stoker  lignite  Is  11.69  and  they  very 
generously  allowed  a  profit  of  1  cent  per 
ton. 

The  tl  69  does  not  take  Into  accoun'  the 
fact  that  In  crushing  larger  sizes  to  make 
stoker  nut  we  lose  from  25  to  30  percent  of 
fine  coal  which  Is  unsalable  and  when  you 
consider  that  we  have  a  ready  market  for 
the  large  slz?s  at  tigo  a  ton.  it  should  t>e 
easily  recognized  that  $1.70  dees  not  ade- 
quately cover  our  financial  sacrifice  In 
making  stoker  sizes. 

OPA  was  informed  that  we  felt  we  should 
have  an  over-all  price  of  $1  83  on  stoker  nut 
which  we  do  not   feel  uareasnnuble. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  no  uniform  prices 
on  lignite  at  the  present  time,  largely  be- 
cause of  piecemeal  adjustments  by  OPA.  For 
example,  early  In  1942  OPA  author lz«d  a 
celUng  price  on  all  sizes  of  t2  50  per  ton 
f.  o  b  mine  by  off-rail  truck  mines  and  at 
the  same  time,  holding  cur  company  to  a 
maximum  of  $1  63  on  lump.  SI  44  on  furnace, 
and  tl  .1  on  stoker  sizes  sold  to  trucks  at 
our  mine.  When  you  consider  that  our  wage 
scale  has  always  been  substantially  hl;her 
than  that  paid  by  truck  mines,  the  un:air- 
ness  of  allowing  the  latter  a  »2  50  celling  and 
denying  the  same  prices  to  us  should  be 
obvious. 

An  the  matter  stands  new.  there  are  four 
different  schedules  of  prices  on  lignite  au- 
thorized by  OPA  In  Mercer  County  alone. 
For  example,  the  truck  mines  have  a  celling 
of  $250.  with  still  another  celling  granted 
to  the  Dakota  Collieries  Co.  at  Zap.  a  third 
price  to  the  Knife  River  Coal  Mining  Co  at 
Beulah  and  still  a  different  schedule  author- 
Ued  for  our  own  company  at  Tru.ax    N    Dak. 

Our  Burlelf?h  mine  at  Wilton  has  etMl  a 
different  schedule  of  prices  fixed  by  OPA. 
With  our  Klncsld  and  the  Baukol-Noonan 
mine  at  Noonan  being  the  lowest  In  the  Stste. 

The  net  result  Is  that  because  of  shortage 
of  production  and  shipping  facilities,  dealers 
are  obliged  to  buy  lignite  at  the  present  t:me 
wherever  It  is  more  promptly  available  and. 
should  they  be  obliged  to  buy  from  a  mine 
carrying  a  higher  freight  rate  than  their 
normal  sou.-ce  of  supply,  they  are  not  al- 
lowed by  OPA  to  add  the  difference  In  freight 
rate  to  their  celling  prices  They  can.  h(;w- 
ever.  add  to  their  celling  prices,  the  higher 
f.  o.  b.  mine  cost  of  the  lignite  If  they  are 
obliged  to  buy  from  a  mine  enjoying  a  higher 
celling  than  their  normal  source  of  supply. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  you  will  recognize  that 
OPA  alMmld  make  a  study  of  lignite  price* 
and  establish  a  uniform  scale  on  a  basts 
which  will  encourage  the  maximum  produc* 


tlon. 


Sincerely  yours. 

WcsLrr  K.  Kzllxs.  Vice  President. 


Tki  John  Lisiti  PApn  Co  . 
Minneapolia.  Minn..  January  29,  1944. 
BISMABCX  GiocxaT  Co.. 

BUmarck,  N.  Dak. 
GEWTLZMzif:  We  regret  there  Is  not  a  roll 
of  butchers'  paper  we  can  ship  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  as  requested  In  your  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 25.  1646 

We  are  stUl  holding  your  letter  of  October 
5.  1945.  hoping  some  of  the  grocery  paper  or 
kraft  wrapping  or  butchers'  paper  itemized  In 
that  letter,  would  be  available  for  your  or- 
der, but  no  such  opportunity  has  developed. 
The  mills  are  not  interested  n  shipping 
kraft  and  butchers'  wrap  at  the  pres?n  OPA 
prices  because  of  the  advances  in  cost  ot 
nearly  all  the  material  they  used  as  well  as 
the  help  employed.  In  recent  months,  but 
with  no  adjustment  In  their  seUlng  prices. 

How  long  this  situation  will  continue,  only 
OPA  knows  the  answer. 
Cordially  yours, 

Thz  Jomw  Lxstix  Paptx  Co., 
E.  A.  Cla«b.  vUx  Freaident. 
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Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   rLOEIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  5  (lemslative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  on  the 
.subject  Foreign  Policy,  delivered  by 
me  before  the  National  Citizens  Political 
Action  Committee,  at  the  Hotel  Commo- 
dore. New  York  City,  on  January  31 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Even  were  we  not  still  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  birthday  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  we 
could  not  consider  the  foreign  i>olicy  of  the 
United  States  nor  world  affairs  without  fo- 
cxttlng  our  primary  interest  upon  the  princi- 
ples and  the  policies  o*  President  Booeevelt. 
There  U  a  remarkable  pcu-allellsm  in  the  time 
that  President  Rooaevelt  and  Adolf  Hitler 
were  In  power. 

They  came  to  power  In  Just  over  30  days  of 
the  same  time;  they  died  wltbiii  Jufit  under 
30  days  of  the  same  time.  Through  these  two 
men  two  great  and  oppoelug  Ideolngiea 
clashed  in  the  fJeroest  conflicl  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Eventually  Hitler  drew  nearly  all 
the  human  race  into  tl»e  holocaiist  of  war 

Behind  the  faith  and  the  philosophy  of 
Franklm  Delano  Roopevelt  the  democracies 
of  the  world  arrayed  themselves  in  battle  to 
the  death  in  the  war  which  ha.s  Just  ebbed  to 
an  end.  Roosevelt  stood  for  the  dignity  and 
the  sovereignty  of  tht  people.  Hitler  for  the 
subservience  of  the  people  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  tyrannical  power.  Roosevelt,  though 
dead,  still  lives  aiKl  symbolizes  the  faith  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  mass  of  the  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls  ol  the  world.  Hitler 
Is  doad.  but  "the  evil  men  do  llve:>  after  them 
while  the  good  is  oft  Interred  with  their 
bones."  The  evil  flames  lighted  by  Adolf 
Hitler  are  still  turning  In  maiiy  paru  of  the 
world.  From  underground  soun»6  and  secret, 
even  sometimes  unknowing,  hands  they  sre 
fed  amd  kept  brtjiht  and  dangerous. 

But  the  principles  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  which  triumphed  in  war  under  the 
fiercest  assault  ever  hurled  against  good 
caUfMs  and  good  men  are  still  in  a  great  battle. 
The  question  still  Is  unsettled  as  to  whether 
thnse  great  moving  policies  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  at  home  and  abroad  shall 
triumph  or  whether  they  shall  fail. 

It  is  yet  to  be  settled  by  the  Congress  and 
the  country  as  to  whether  this  great  Nation, 
lifted  by  Roosevelt  out  of  the  abyss  of  de- 
pression, shall  faU  Into  another  as  deep  or 
deeper:  whether  the  masses  of  the  people  he 
lifted  up  to  •  new  life  shall  fall  back  again 
into  the  stagnation  and  squalor  of  the  old; 
whether  we  shall  again  have  mass  unem- 
ployment and  "one-third  of  a  nation  Ill-fed. 
Ill-clad,  and  ill-housed":  and  whether  busi- 
ness shall  see  Its  tower  of  profits  crumble 
about  lu  head  and  Its  throbbing  enterprises 
Idle  and  cold. 

The  stuck  that  his  uiu^lenUng  enemies 
n\ade  upon  the  principles  of  Roosevelt  con- 
tinues against  those  same  principles  as  they 
have  been  cnuraKeously  espoiaed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, upon  whom  hU  mantle  has  fallen. 
From  every  sources  the  attack  has  come  The 
old  policy  of  divide  and  rule  has  been  the 
enemy's  sUategy.  and  with  all  their  multiple 
resources  they  hove  mobilized  their  propa- 
ganda and  arrayed  theli"  forces  to  stifle  and  to 
strangle    everything    which    symbolizes    de- 


mocracy and  well-being  for  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  America,  and  they  s<;e  them- 
selves vaulting  to  power  upon  a  disillusioned 
and  confused  people  whose  dlstr<?ss  they 
would  make  the  stepping  stones  of  iJieir  po- 
litical   triumph. 

Both  from  Hyde  Park,  from  the  quiet 
garden  where  he  keeps  his  watch  over  his 
country,  comes  ever  stronger  to  the  hearts 
of  men  the  voice  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt calling  out  again  to  those  who  love  their 
fellow  men  to  put  together  their  strength,  to 
unite  and  move  forward  against  those  who 
have  set  th  inselves  across  the  path  of  man — 
forward  and  upward. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  too.  Is  at  issue  In  this  country  to- 
day. The  good-neighbor  policy,  American 
leadership  in  promoting  the  wellare  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  world,  the  unity  of 
the  Big  Three  as  the  cornerstone  of  world 
peace,  all  these  things  that  Roosevelt  stood 
for  as  the  right  course  for  our  coin  try  in 
the  family  of  nations  are  under  th«;  fiercest 
assault.  By  direction  and  indirection,  from 
hands  that  are  sinister,  as  well  as  from  the 
short -sighted  and  ignorant,  the  blows  come. 
But  we  who  know  that  Roosevelt  uas  right 
have  before  us  the  vision  he  fc,ave  uj  of  that 
right,  and  the  pattern  he  save  us  of  how  to 
vindicate  it.  Every  American  wh<"  Is  able  to 
raise  his  eyes  above  the  level  of  own  every- 
day concerns  must  know  that  the  Ilooeeveit 
vision  of  a  happy  and  prosrerous  Anerica  In 
a  world  united  in  peace  m  In  war.  means 
that  both  the  Itmorant  and  the  sinister  must 
be  defeated— the  Igncmint  by  the  .-ictory-in- 
defeat  of  their  own  political  reeducation,  the 
sinister  by  the  massed  pressure  of  all  Ameri- 
cans of  good  will.  These  imperatives  are 
the  immediate  tasks  wh.ch  face  us  all,  11  we 
wish  to  live  in  a  world  at  peace,  unfettered  by 
the  twin  fears  ol  uranium  Xi5  and  of  na- 
tional and  international  selfishness  and 
greed. 

F>or  the  great  President  who  sponsored  and 
who  urged  the  development  of  nuclei  r  fission 
knew  that  the  powers  unleashed  by  the  atom 
as  they  were  a  menace  to  the  whole  world, 
must  be  subject  to  the  control  ol  tt«  whole 
world  as  a  weapon  of  war.  He  knew  that 
that  power  must  be  devoted  to  alleviating 
the  labors  of  the  human  race,  not  to  killing 
It  off.  He  knew  that  the  birth  of  tlie  atom 
bomb  made  it  more  imperative  tiiat  the 
United  States  should  have  at  home  an  eco- 
nomic bill  of  rights  which  would  assure  the 
equitable  distribution  of  our  enormous  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  scientific  resources 
to  all  Uie  people.  He  knew  tb«»  it  could 
only  mean  misery  and  destruction  unless  it 
was  used  by  a  world  united  for  peace  through 
the  instrumentality  of  International  coop- 
eration In  the  use  cf  our  new  powers,  and 
International  friendship  through  the  spread 
of  tlie  principles  of  democracy  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  common  mau  whoever  and 
wherever  he  may  be. 

That  was  Franklin  Roosevelt's  vision.  For 
the  solution  of  the  many  problems  In  inter- 
national affairs  which  we  face  today — 
problems  which  he  knew  would  arise — Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  left  us  this  vision  and  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  tlie  tool  with 
which  to  carry  out  that  vision. 

Above  all.  he  saw  as  the  cornerstone  of 
world  peace  the  permanent  existence  of  unity 
among  the  Big  Three — Great  Britain,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  United  States.  It  Is 
upon  this  rock  as  a  firm  foundation  that  he 
based  our  foreign  policy:  and  It  is  upon 
that  foundation  that  those  who  are  now  fol- 
lowing after  him  must  base  every  one  of 
their  actions.  Of  course,  there  are  and  will 
be  differences  among  them — but  let  me  re- 
mind you  what  Roosevelt  said  so  propheti- 
cally In  1937  about  such  differences.  In  Ills 
great  Chicago  speech  given  in  1937.  a  speech 
which  was  a  considered  attempt  on  Roose- 
velt's part  to  show  the  people  the  dangers 
of  the  route  they  were  Uaveling.  he  said: 


*No  nation  ever  loses  Its  dignity  or  Its 
good  standing  by  conciliating  its  differences, 
and  by  exercising  great  patience  with,  and 
consideration  for,  the  rights  of  other 
nations." 

The  world — and  America — should  have 
learned  by  now  that  nothing  can  be  gained 
by  blindly  following  a  policy  of  national 
aggrandlaemeut,  or  by  crawling  Into  an  iso- 
lationist hole  and  pulling  the  hole  in  after 
us.  or  by  intensifying  differences  among  the 
great  Allies.  Two  wars  have  been  fought, 
two  bloody  and  incomprehensibly  destructive 
wars,  within  our  generation  Both  these 
wars  were  brought  about  by  policies  of  all- 
out  nationalism  and  isolationism  We  now 
know  that  unshakable  unity  of  the  Big  Three 
could  have  prevented  those  wars 

In  the  years  preceding  this  war  few  of 
us  were  willing  to  assume  the  grave  respon- 
sibilities of  adult  nationhood  In  a  world  of 
competing  nationalisms  We  did  not  pick 
tl^  the  gauntlet  which  had  been  thrown 
down.  But  since  tlien  we  have  taken  part 
In  the  greatest  and  bloodiest  war  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
oiir  young  men  and  women,  part  of  the  Irre- 
placeable wealth  of  our  Nation's  youth,  have 
d^ed  that  we  might  once  again  have  a  chance 
to  learn  to  live  at  peace  In  i  world  united,  a 
world  which  finally  shall  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  It  Is  mankind  that  is  imporUut. 
Tliat  security  from  want  and  fear  is  more 
Important  than  national  or  private  gain. 

Today  we  know  we  must  assume  thope 
responsibilities  We  have  already  begun  to 
profit  by  experiense.  Spurred  perhaps  by  the 
ever-present  catalyst  of  fear  from  the  men- 
ace of  the  atomic  bomb,  but  also  by  the 
lessons  we  havt.  learned  from  the  agony  and 
the  cutpouring5  of  the  blood  of  our  youth 
and  of  the  youth  of  all  nations,  we  have 
taken  our  piece  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  In  a  great  international  organization 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  Tennyson's 
vision  of  a  parliament  of  the  world.  Woodrow 
WUson's  great  dream  of  .  League  of  Nations 
firmly  bound  together  by  a  desire  for  peace 
and  progress  among  the  countries  of  tlie 
world,  have  finally  been  brought  to  fruition 
by  Franklin  Roosevelt's  concrete  plan  for  an 
International  organization  of  nations  based 
on  the  cornei-stone  of  Big  Three  unity. 

Yet  stUl  we  face  enemies,  tellll  we  have 
battles  to  win.  There  siUl  are  selfish  and 
unscrupulous  men  who  place  their  desires 
for  personal  power  and  profit  above  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  and  the  world,  blind  and 
stupid  men  who  are  worked  upon  by  »he 
unscrupulous,  who  are  their  tools,  their 
helots,  obeying  their  divisive,  cynical,  and 
disruptive  orders  to  wreck  world  peace  at  all 
costs. 

Chief  among  the  weapons  of  theee  sinister 
forces  today  is  the  weapon  of  anti-Sovletlsm. 
Not  a  morning  passes  but  that  I  read  In  the 
newspaper  some  new  and  conscienceless  at- 
tack upon  our  great  ally — that  ally,  be  It 
remembered,  which  <^or  nearly  2  years  single- 
handedly  held  the  line  against  the  engulfing 
hordes  of  the  rlazl  juegernaut.  Intcmperate- 
nees.  Intolerance,  national  selfishness,  per- 
sonal hatred,  and  avarice  motivate  many.  If 
not  all.  of  these  attacks:  but  behind  them 
all  is  one  ov«Tiding  emotion:  fear.  The 
forces  of  reaction  and  their  unseeing  tools 
among  the  people  fear  above  all  the  strength 
and  the  unity  of  the  Russian  people  who.  as 
President  Roosevelt  said  in  September  1941, 
"completely  destroyed  the  myth  of  Nazi  in- 
vincibility." 

These  forces  of  reaction  must  be  defeated 
if  there  Is  to  be  peace  In  the  world.  We 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
Soviet  Union  as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  tis.  But  while 
arrogant,  immoral,  and  selfish  Individuals  and 
organizations  within  our  midst  persist  In 
fanning  the  flames  of  h&Ued  against  our 
greatest  ally.  Just  so  long  do  we  stand  la 
dreadful  danger  of  another  waa— a  war,  thla 
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Iflch  may  be  the  last  one  ercr  to  be 
the  human  race,  because  arter  It 
m^y  4rell  be  no  more  human  race. 

dangcroua  rlgnt  now  la  the  cam> 
l^lch  la  bclnc  waced  by  many  of  these 
of  reaction  afrainst  the  Uy»n  of 
d   three-quarter    billion    dollara    to 
tain,  which  Praatdent  Trtiman  pro- 
hls  m ■■■■§■  to  CDncreaa  y«*t«r«la7. 
taah  la  Msantlal.  aa  the  President  laid. 
It  win  enable  Britain  "to  buy  from 
i  the  supplies  of  food  and  raw  ma- 
hlch  are  essential  to  the  hie  and 
of  the  British  people      At  the  aam* 
elll  keep  open  a  market  for  those 
I    of    the   United   States    which    are 
)y    rxnortad   to   the   United    Klng- 
ind    finally,    aa    President    Truman 
poi  ited  out.  It  will  enable  the  United 
to  remove  the  emergency  contrnls, 
natHctlona.  and  the  trade  dis- 
Wtllell  were  made  necessary  by 
drain  on  her  resources  during 
Prom  a  purely  selflah  point  of  view. 
h<)u|d  support  this  loan  for  we  are  not 
be  lending  dollars  abroad.     We  will 
aend  ng  goods  abroad,  thus  creating  em- 
and  prosperity  at  home.     And  I  tell 
loan  will  be  repaid. 
Uils  loan  propoaal  la  under  savage  and 
tttack  by  various  sectors  of  Amer- 
p  nlon.     Among   the  noisiest   sre  two 
those   who   still    cling   to   the 
n.   America  Ptrst.   who  prefer  to 
America   Isolated   from   the  world 
han    cooperating    with    the    world. 
•  our  old   friends  the   tsolatlonlsta. 
thoee  who  see  America  domlnat- 
rorld  with  her  new  might  and  crack- 
ship  at  all  other  natlona.     These  are 

attmngaiy  anooili.  tba  laoUtlon- 
tlketr    bllndi.eas.    are   unccnKlotuly 
a  weaker  and  poorer  America — not 
and  a  more  prosperous  Amer- 
m  cure  you  have  noticed  that  oer- 
of  the  Senate  and  House  oppose 
■rltlsb  loan  and  a  higher  minimum 
baa*  OMn  are  still  thinking  in  terms 
•caKlty.  of  the  inevitability  of  pov-. 
nijtkmally   and    internationally.     They 
In  a  prlvata  world  in  which  they  feel 
surroondad  on  all  sides  by  ene- 
les  In  the  other  nations  of  the 
memlea    In    the    great    mass    of    the 
people   who    are  demanding    full 
productLm    and    full    employment    at    hlfb 
wages  fpr  all.     These  folks  have  phosldero- 
ila — the  fear  of   being  afraid   uf 
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These    men    and    organisations    of    little 

faith — ipen    and    organisations — who    would 

short,  are  among  the  powerful 

o^lMalng  the  loan  to  Britain  and  aid 

countries.     But  even  more  powerful 


ara  thot  i  few  ugly  ImperlallsU.  those  Inter- 
national monopollsta  who  want  to  dominate 
tba  worl  d.  They  oppose  the  loan  to  Britain 
they  are  afraid  that  Britain  unbank- 
:  nay  take  away  from  them  some  of 
teta  of  the  world,  may  force  upon 
wpleasant  necessity  of  competing 
Tbey  would  ratber  have  the 
world  alarketa  In  their  pockets,  unoppoaad. 
unprotd  ted.  and  nakedly  open  to  tbelr  own 
matbodi    of   exploitation. 

Purth  >rmore.  th?y  are  acalnat  a  loan  to 
Britain  because  the  Brltlah  Ooramment  la 
a  tabor  pnremment.  and  they  fear  It  nearly 
aa  BMicli  thay  fear  the  Soviet  Union,  and  for 
tlia  MOB  •  raaaon.  because  they  feel  that  it 
knga  fs  tbalr  r  ^ra  private  monopolies  and 
their  ow  a  private  sources  of  monopoly  pro&ta 
throucb  tut  the  world  And  I  may  add— they 
oppose  ibe  loan  to  Britain  bacauae  It  is  a 
precedar  t  for  a  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  w»  cannot  afford  to  base  our  foreign 
policy  i^nn  a  policy  of  apaclal  fa  von  for 
upon  a  policy  of  economic  war 
against  the  many  In  whatever  country  they 
live,  up(  Q  a  policy  of  America  against  the 


workL  That  was  the  old  rule.  We  must 
baaa  otir  foreign  policy  upon  the  new  rule, 
the  rule  of  International  cooperation  which 
Is  the  only  road  to  permanent  peace  and 
prosperity  for  ua  here  in  America  aa  well 
as  for  the  world. 

That  road  lies  open  to  us  The  wsy  Is 
clear,  the  way  f  enlightened  self-interest, 
the  way  of  international  peace  through  in- 
ternal democracy  and  full  employment  and 
through  understanding  and  friendship  t>e- 
tween  the  nations  of  the  world  It  la  the 
way  cf  Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  way 
o(  avary  American  who  has  the  genuine  In- 
terests of  his  Nstlon  and  his  people  at  heart. 

But  it  la  a  way  which  la  oeaet  with  dif- 
ficulties. Not  only  do  we  who  believe  In  and 
are  fighting  for  a  peaceful  America  In  a 
world  at  peace  find  enemies  of  peace  gnaw- 
ing at  the  heart  of  our  own  relaMons  with 
our  great  allies.  Briuin  and  Russia  We 
find  these  same  enemies  asaiduously  working 
to  promote  splits  and  divlalooa  wbarevar 
they  have  a  chance  The  struggle  against 
fascism  is  not  yet  over— let  us  all  remember 
that  The  victory  which  was  so  dearly 
bought  on  Iwo  Jlma  and  the  plains  of  Nor- 
mandy, before  Leningrad  and  Stalingrad,  is 
not  yet  a  complete  victory 

The  forces  of  fascism  are  still  In  the 
saddle  In  Spain.  Portugal.  Argentina  They 
are  hiding  underground,  aa  today  we  may 
be  sure  they  are  in  hiding  In  Germany  and 
Japan  and  must  t>e  routed  by  an  aggressive 
American  occupation  policy  While  we 
proudlv  take  our  aeat  In  the  United  Natlona 
and  work  together  with  our 
to  build  a  firm  structure  of  Interna- 
tional democracy  and  friendship,  we  must 
not  permit  selflah  and  antisocial  forces  to 
ex:si  and  to  grow  In  our  own  country  and 
we  must  remove  the  uncertainty  and  Inse- 
curity before  which  these  forces  feed.  For 
our  well-being  at  home  we  cannot  permit 
these  farces  to  defeat  our  Industrial  recon- 
'verslon  program,  otir  promlaed  human  reoon- 
veralon  program  embodied  in  the  emargancy 
unemployment  compabaaiiun  bill,  the  full 
employment  bill,  tba  tit!*""!"  wage  bill, 
and  other  eaaentlal  pHesi  of  domastlc  legis- 
lation for  tba  paopla  called  for  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  country  But  these  bills  sre 
Just  as  Important  In  our  foreign  policy  as 
they  are  In  our  domestic  policy,  for  sn 
America  in  crtala.  an  Anaertca  In  depression, 
meana  a  world  In  crisis  and  depression,  and 
the  ever-growing  dangers  of  a  third  world 
war  brought  abcut  by  International  cut- 
throat eompatltlon.  aggressions,  autarchies, 
and  all-panradlng  economic  striiggle  for  (iir- 
vlval. 

We  must  watch  every  etep  we  take  now. 
both  on  the  national  and  the  international 
front.  Every  move  we  make  or  do  not  make 
will  count  In  the  long  struggle  ahead  either 
(or  or  against  world  peace  and  world  proa- 
parity.  America  never  makes  graat  dtlialitni 
to  wage  war  or  to  create  depreaalons  Only 
Fascist  powers  do  that  But  we  can  uncon- 
sciously create  the  Inevitable  prerequisites 
for  war  or  for  depression  by  accumulating 
small,  seemingly  Insignificant  decisions  that 
make  up  the  total,  meaning  war  or  peace, 
daprsaslon  or  prosperity  and  full  employ- 
ment. 

The  loan  to  Britain  Is  Just  such  s  rela- 
tively small  dadalon.  So  is  our  policy  aa  a 
nattoft  toward  Franco  Spain,  tbat  last  strong- 
hood  of  Bufopaan  faadsm.  or  toward  Argen- 
tina, that  new  stronghold  of  fascism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  So  la  our  policy  as  a 
nation  toward  the  Soviet  Union — a  policy 
which  Is  made  up  of  Innumerable  small  prob- 
lems which  must  ba  aolvad  aalably. 

And  so.  finally,  tba  araall  daalalous  em  full 
employment,  on  high  wages,  on  a  health  pro- 
graoi  for  the  Nation,  on  bousing,  on  Uxation. 
and  on  the  many  other  domestic  Isauea  also 
have  their  importance  In  the  great  dedalon 
for  war  or  peace,  depreaalon  or  prosperity, 
which  will  be  made  for  ua  by  the  Irresistible 


march  of  human  events.  We  cannot  avoid 
the  responsibility  for  another  war.  for  It 
will  be  totally  our  responsibility  Nowhere 
In  the  world  Is  there  today  any  nation  pow- 
erful enough  to  wage  war  agalnat  lu.  but  no- 
where In  the  world  today  la  there  r  nation 
which  will  not.  If  forced  to  the  wall  by  the 
American  imperialists,  the  American  laola- 
tionists.  the  American  monopollsta.  try  to 
fight  back.  And  our  supreme  power  In  the 
world  v-ill  not  laat. 

It  Is  not  cur  great  numbers;  It  Is  not  our 
resources:  It  la  not  our  capacity  to  fight; 
It  Is  not  the  atomic  bomb  which  makes 
America  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world  today.  The  real  predicate  of  our  pow- 
er la  the  confidence  that  the  people  of  the 
world  have  In  our  national  Integrity.  In  the 
RfTectlon  they  have  for  us  In  their  hearta. 
It  Is  touching  to  see  from  lowly  and  humble 
people,  as  I  have  In  recent  months  In  20 
countries,  tbat  confidence  and  that  «iIection. 
Amar.ca  to  them  la  not  primarily  great,  it 
la  primarily  good.  It  la  not  essentially 
strong;  It  stands  for  what  Is  right  to  them. 
They  do  not  expect  luto  be  their  guardlaiM 
or  their  Sent  Claus.  but  they  do  believe 
that  we  will  help  them  save  their  old  people, 
their  women,  their  children,  frcm  starva- 
tion, from  death  and  disease.  They  believe 
tbat  r  will  help  them  repair  the  tragic 
devastation  of  war  They  believe  that  we  are 
clear-headed  and  farslghted  enough  to  know 
that  It  la  not  only  good  morality  but  good 
bualness  to  help  them  get  their  (actoriea  and 
their  farms  and  their  entemtiaes  to  run- 
ning again:  to  help  them  start  the  stalled 
wheels  of  trade  and  commerce.  Tbey  be- 
lieve that  only  we  are  strong  enough  fear- 
lesaly  to  stand  agaltut  wrong  In  the  world 
and  that  we  will  They  believe  that  we  can 
and  will  take  the  leaderahlp  In  building  a 
new  world  upon  the  wreckage  of  the  old.  and 
that  we  shall  so  apply  knowledge  and  science 
and  skill  and  that  the  race  of  man  shall  be 
able  to  rise  above  the  drtidgery  and  the 
aqtt.tlor  of  the  old  world  to  the  sunlit  ex- 
panses of  the  new  They  believe  that  «e 
can  and  will  keep  the  world  at  peace 

Tbey  are  still  truaOag  and  believing  In 
us.  They  will  not  cbanf .  It  will  have  to 
be  we  who  shall  change  If  that  coofldenca 
la  lost.  If  we  dn  not  keep  cur  rendezvous 
with  destiny  it  will  be  we  who  will  fall  the 
dead  and  the  living.  It  la  not  like  America 
to  fall.  or.  if  failing  once,  to  fall  again  the 
aafbe  trtut.  Even  In  the  wreckage  of  Eu- 
rope— yes.  amongst  the  throbbing  heartaches 
of  this  still  war-torn  world— Inuder  than 
the  anguuhed  cries  of  the  suffering  there  Is 
stUl  In  the  human  race  hope,  and  the  foun- 
dations of  that  hope  are  sunken  deep  In  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  Let  that 
forever  be  so  unahaklng  and  unshakable 
foundation. 


The  Diasipation  of  Oar  Birthrieht: 
Good  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  U>AMO 

LN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find 
that  thoughtful  citizens  in  very  part  of 
this  country  are  l)ecoming  fearful  of  the 
present  trends  that  may  lead  to  the  loss 
of  our  greatest  heritage:  Oood  govern- 
ment, a  heritage  that  means  more  to  the 
American  people  than  anything  they  may 
have  Inherited. 
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I  am  IndeWed  to  a  prominent  basiness- 
man,  Mr.  O.  F.  Jewctt.  of  Spokane.  Watii., 
for  an  informative  article  entitled  "Fomas 
of  Oovemment"  by  the  president  of  the 
Washington  Slate  Bar  Association,  Mr. 
Prank  E.  Holman,  which  I  have  con- 
densed and  present  herewith: 

The  old  school  books  uaed  to  classify  the 
forms  of  governmen'   somewhat  as  follows: 

Absolute  monarchy;  Where  the  head  of 
state,  be  he  kli  g  or  emperor,  ruled  by  divine 
right  and  the  people  had  no  voice  in  the 
affairs  of  eute.  Louis  XIV  epitomized  this 
form  of  goveriunent  when  he  said.  "I  am  the 
state." 

Military  dictatorship:  Of  which  the  ancient 
world  had  niany  examples.  In  this  class  also 
may  be  put  Napoleon's  Prance  and  Crom- 
well's  England.  Such  dictatorships  rested 
upon  the  power  and  genius  of  great  mtlitary 
leaders  iuid  usually  passed  With  the  death  uf 
such  leaders. 

Limited  monarchy:  Whc-e  the  people, 
throufb  a  parliament  or  other  deliberative 
assembly  had  some  voice  in  the  making  of 
law  and  the  conduct  of  govern riient.  but 
where  the  monarch  stlU  exercised  the  pre- 
rogstlves  of  a  peraonal  ruler  This  was 
largely  the  situation  In  Englsnd  from  the 
time  of  th«-  Stunrt  K'ngs  to  the  end  of  the 
Ororgea. 

Oonstltutlonal  monarchy:  Where  the 
people,  through  the  ,«arl lament ary  and  Ju- 
dicial processes,  attained  sufficient  ascend- 
ancy over  the  prerogiUvee  of  the  Crown  to 
subject  the  will  o  the  Cruwn  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  stste  to  the  restraints  of  a  writ- 
ten or  unwritten  ccmstittitlon  and  to  the 
proivlstons  of  law  enacted  In  accordance 
therewith.  This  Is  the  England  of  the  last 
century  and  a  half. 

A  republic:  Where  the  executive  and  all 
otlter  powers  >f  government  are  derived  from 
the  people  and  exercised  witli  the  consent  of 
the  governed  but  within  the  frabiework  of 
constitutional  guaranties  and  judicial  prece- 
dents. There  had  never  been  a  large  acale 
venture  in  this  form  of  government  until 
the  American  experiment  wat  laiincbed  fol- 
lowing the  Amencai    Revolution. 

A  dscnocracy:  Majority  rule,  where  ttie 
government  Is  dependent  upon  tlie  will  and 
daalrea  of  an  existing  majority  The  sim- 
plest form  of  this  was  the  old  New  England 
loan  meeting  and  lU  government  by  a  par- 
ticular majority  voting  as  a  group.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  government  of  law  as  a  gov- 
ernment or  men.  and  this  dUtlngulahas  a 
democracy  from  a  republic.  Law  stabillaed 
by  constitutional  gtiaranties  and  precedent 
under  the  checks  aiKl  balances  of  a  republic 
operates  necessarily  without  regard  to  the 
particular  and  transitory  ptsaions  or  feel- 
ings of  a  partlcvilar  majority.  To  weaken 
or  abandon  constitution  guaranties  and  ad- 
herence to  p;^cedent  is  to  substitute  for 
a  government  of  law  a  government  depend- 
ent upon  the  will  and  Immediate  desires  of 
a  parUcular  existUiK  majority.  Perhaps  we 
should  note  in  passing  that  the  United 
SUtes  Army  Manual  stataa:  "The  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  Is  not  a  democ- 
racy but  a  republic"*:  that  the  word  "democ- 
racy*" nowhere  appears  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  Washlneton's  Parewell  Ad- 
dress, in  Jefferson's  Inaugural,  nor  In  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address.  As  applied  to  our 
Federal  Government  It  did  not  come  Into 
general  use  until  Woodrow  Wilson's  famous 
pronouncement  of  World  War  I.  "make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  Since  that  time 
the  tendency  has  grown  to  substitute  the 
word  "democmcy"  for  that  of  'republic"  in 
rtferrlng  to  our  form  of  govenunenl  and 
(fewreby  obscure  the  fact  that  otir  forefathers 
•Btablished  and  intended  to  esteblisb  a  re- 
public and  not  a  democracy  wnereby  a  par- 
Ucular majority  nuy  by  Us  votes  and  the 
sheer  force  of  numbers  deprive  mlnoritlea  of 
fair  and  equal  tr«itment  by  the  agenclee  of 


government.  Lincoln  in  his  first  inaugural 
said:  "If  a  majority  should  deprive  a  mi- 
nority of  any  clearly  written  consUtutioual 
right.  It  might  in  a  moral  point  of  view 
Justify  revolution— certainly  would,  If  such 
a  right  were  a  vital  one." 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  conferred 
upon  us.  even  as  against  the  Government 
Itself,  the  right  to  be  let  alone,  the  nioet 
comprehensive  of  rights  and  the  most  valued 
by  civiliEed  men. 

Strange  that  this  freedom  of  Individual 
action  is  rarely  to  be  found  In  the  utterances 
and  declarations  of  recent  times.  FVjr  exam- 
ple, take  the  four  freedoms  of  the  Atlaniic 
Charter.  One  might  have  all  the  four  free- 
doms and  yet  have  no  more  freedom  than 
the  elephant  in  the  eoo.  He  enjoys  freedom 
of  thought;  be  is  also  free  to  speak  or  trum- 
pet when  he  wishes;  he  has  freedom  from 
want  because  his  keeper  feeds  him  everj-  day: 
and  he  has  freedom  from  fear  because  his 
natural  enemies  like  the  Hon  and  the  tiger 
are  locked  up  In  separate  cages.  But  what 
aljout  his  freedom  of  initiative,  freedom 
from  arbitrary  control?  He  lacks  this,  as  do 
all  persons  under  an  arbitrary  government. 
It  is  this  freedom  of  initiative  and  freedom 
from  arbitrary  control  by  government,  free- 
dom to  work  and  live,  each  man  according 
to  his  abilities,  this  freedom  of  individual 
liberty,  which  is  the  basic  freedom  of  free- 
men. Without  this  we  are  without  the  kind 
of  government  our  forefathers  established. 
Tbey  knew  the  basic  freedom  of  freemen  was. 
as  Justice  Brandeis  said,  freedom  from  gov- 
ernment control — the  right  to  be  let  alone 
in  our  individual  lives.  That  Ls  why.  In 
establishing  a  structure  of  goveriunent,  tbe 
makers  of  the  Constitution  consciously  set 
up  checks  and  balances  to  prevent  the  Cen- 
tial  Oovemment  and  the  Executive  from  be- 
coming all-powerful  and  regimenting  our 
lives. 

Our  forefathers  understood  clearly  aud 
definitely  that  the  so-called  examples  of 
democracy  lu  tbe  past  had  usually  degener- 
ated into  tyrannies  by  temporary  majorities 
as  obnoxkHis  as  the  tyrannies  of  dynasties. 
They  understood  that  tyranny  or  absolutism 
on  the  part  of  a  majority  acting  by  force 
of  numbers  could  be  quite  as  unreasonable, 
self-willed,  and  vicious,  and  as  destructive  of 
Individual  freedom  and  development  as  the 
tyranny  of  ruling  houses. 

Hence  they  created  a  republic,  not  a  de- 
mocracy, along  the  lines  of  the  New  England 
town  meeting,  with  which  tbey  were  fully 
familiar.  They  consciously  established  a 
government  of  checks  and  balances.  This 
was  not  done  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  machinery  of  government  complicated 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  ultim.ate 
will  of  the  majority.  The  American  Revolu- 
tionists were  commrtted.  to  be  svire,  to  the 
doctrine  of  rule  by  the  majority,  but  they 
were  not  committed  to  the  doctrine  that  a 
majority  at  a  particular  period  and  particu- 
larly during  a  period  of  economic  and  social 
unrest  is  necessarily  to  be  interpreted  as 
holding  a  final  mandate  to  impose  upon  the 
whole  of  the  people  fundamental  changes  ia 
their  form  of  government.  They  proposed 
that,  so  far  as  current  political  decisions  v;ere 
concerned,  the  will  of  the  majority  at  stated 
Intervals  should  be  tried  out  by  and  through 
legislation,  framed  and  passed  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  any  such  majority,  but  al- 
ways within  the  guaranties  and  the  frame- 
work of  the  Constitution.  They  intended  to 
combine,  and  did  combine,  representative 
government  with  constitutional  government 
and  declared  outright  that  the  Constitvrtlon 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land;  that  If 
the  elected  representatives  or  the  dected  ex- 
ecutive at  any  given  majority  or  party  at- 
tempted by  legislation  or  executive  action  to 
transcend  or  violate  the  Constitution  or  any 
ot  its  provisions  or  guaranties,  the  Jtidlclal 
department  of  the  Government  should  inde- 
pendently determine  tba  fact  of  the  violation 


and  tbat  the  executive,  be  he  president  or 
leaser  person,  should  impobe  upon  no  part  of 
the  people  any  laws,  dipectives.  or  orders 
which  violate  tbe  fundamental  rights  of  sny 
citlaen  as  protected  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Constitution. 

Our  forefathers  felt  that  tbe  ^fe?t  form  of 
government  to  assure  freedom  was  a  repre- 
sentative and  eonstitutional  commonwealth. 
They  having  established  for  us  puch  a  form 
of  government,  we  have  supposed  it  would 
remain  with  us.  We  think  of  government  as 
one  of  the  m'">8t  natural  and  ordinary  facta 
of  life  Bttt  no  particulifr  form  of  govern- 
ment continues  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  in- 
fluenced and  changed  by  the  plans  of  men. 
sometimes  sincere  reformers,  eometimes 
demagogs.  Consider  how  quickly  fascism 
developed  in  Italy  and  naeism  In  Germany, 
and  communism  in  Rtissia. 

Mr.  Hatton  W.  Scmness.  of  the  House, 
has  put  the  matter  In  unmistakable  lan- 
gvage  on  several  occasions: 

'Representative  government  is  withering 
before  oi:r  eyes.  •  •  •  Bureaus  is.«ue  what 
are  called  directives.  One  btn-eaucrat  said 
recently.  'We  do  make  the  law.  This  order 
supersedes  any  laws  opposed  to  it." 

"The  executive  branch  has  in  effect, 
through  its  dictatorial  policy  of  executive  de- 
crees, usurped  the  powers  of  the  leflslative 
and  Judicial  branches.  Under  the  influences 
of  these  alien  ideologies,  there  has  been 
created  a  government  of  bureaus  and  bu- 
reaucrats who  make  the  law.  and  enforce  the 
law,  and  interpret  the  law." 

Senator  Pat  Mt^CABKAR  last  year  in  an  ad- 
dress at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Georgetown  University  put  the  matter  thus: 
"It  is  no  fallacy,  and  it  is  no  quibble,  to 
say  that  c  large  body  of  our  law  today  is  made. 
Interpreted,  and  administered  by  appointive 
officials  Not  only  by  Executive  orders,  but  by 
a  constant  stream  of  directives  issued  by 
variotis  administrative  agencies  of  the  Oov- 
emment, rules  and  regtilatlons  are  continu- 
ally being  put  in  force  and  given  effect  which 
have  had  no  sanction  by  the  Congre«>s.  Tet. 
without  such  sanction,  and  often  without 
color  of  support  from  any  constitirtional 
source,  these  rules  and  regulations  have  all 
the  force  of  law;  more  than  that  they  are  law: 
and  frequently  tbey  acttially  supersede  laws 
passed  by  the  Congress. 

"Oovemment  by  admtnletratlve  law  breeds 
opportunity  for  personal  arrc^ance;  evades 
the  "ourts;  sneers  at  the  rule  of  stare  decisis; 
affords  no  precedents:  and  fortifies  itself  by 
pointing  ridicule  at  Congress  and  other  law- 
making bodies  of  our  Nation." 

Senator  CMakdnet.  Senator  Byrd.  and 
other  DenK>crats  have  used  as  strong  or 
stronger  language. 

Thus  bureaucracy  has  luQltratcd  and 
superseded  our  const  itutiooal  prcx}esees. 
History  demonstrates  that  bureaucracy  easily 
becomes  the  instrumentality  of  autocratic 
government.  In  a  bureaucracy  as  in  an 
autocracy,  the  laws  and  the  regulations  which 
govern  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  tbe  cit- 
iaenry  are  imposed  from  above.  Instead  of 
developing  the  law  by  tbe  legislative  and 
judicial  process,  the  law  is  originated,  mcde. 
interpreted,  administered,  and  enforced  by 
the  executi^'?  and  his  appointees,  and  the 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  of  govern- 
ment are  either  bypassed  or  made  over  into 
instrumentalities  of  the  executive  will 

We  are  Inclined  to  forget  that  the  world 
moved  on  for  many  centuries  without  any 
understanding  of.  or  any  apparent  dc-sire  for, 
such  a  form  of  government  as  our  fathers 
thought  out,  adopted,  and  handed  down 
to  us.  In  truth  anc;  m  fact  as  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment, a  constitutional  and  representative 
commonwealth  or  republic  is  historically  a 
recent  development  and  more  or  less  au  un- 
proved experiment.  Autocracy  of  every  kind 
is  opposed  to  representative  and  constitu- 
tional government,  whether  it  be  tiie  autoc- 
racy of  king  and  lords  or  the  autocrncy  of 
fascism,    nazlsm,   or   of   tbe   proletariat,  «r 
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u^ocrar7    of    executive    flat    operating 
Innumerable  bureaus  o(  tbe  autoc- 
■tat«  social  um  based  on  patemallam. 
( aogsr  of  the  future  lies  not  so  mueh 
iMUlfM  alrcAdy  made.  I  bough  tbes« 
fctotng.  as  in  the  lack  of  under- 
on  tiM  put  of  tbe  public  of  what 
bad  In  mlud  in  adoptuig  and  es- 
a  constitutional  and  representa- 
t.     It  la  this  lack  of  under- 
and    the    mlsappreheixslon    of    the 
theory  of  (ovsmnMnt  that  Is  tb« 
leld  for  tbe  pfooilMa  and  grandiose 
of  the  politician  and  the  reformer, 
shiill  move  from  one  change  to  an- 
tU  we  sball  diMOter  that  there  has 
<  omplete  rcvolutlaa  and  find  ourselves 
r  livini;  under  the  form  of  govern- 
rhoui^ht  was  ours. 
J  kmertcnn  people,  of  covirsc.  have  the 
abandon  constitutional  and  repre- 
government  if  they  wish,  and  to 
tbmnUm  bureaucracy  or  state  so- 
or  ooamuakaa  or  any  other  Ism.  but 
not  be  trlc&ed  Into  sny  such  sub- 
by  being  fooled  with  htgh-soundlng 
of  a  so-called  new  world  liberalism. 
by  the  traditions  of  otir  profea- 
by  otir  oath  to  support  tbe  Consti- 
we  are  under  direct  and  solemn  ob- 
to  see  that  tbe  issue  la  fairly  prc- 
UMl  fully  understood  by  the  American 
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This  is  our  great  challenge  of  tbe  ImoM- 
tfiate  fiturc— It  u  a  greater  challenge  than 
tbat  ta  aaeen  by  Webster  when  he  stated: 
"V  d  Matroos  war  should  sweep  uur  com- 
ton  the  ocean,  another  generation 
It:  If  it  exhaust  our  treasury,  fu- 
%try  may  replenish  It:  If  It  desolste 
waste  our  fields,  still  imder  s  new  cul- 
they  will  grow  graan  again  and  ripen 
harvest.    But  who  shall  reconstruct 
of  demolished  government^    Who 
again  the  well  proportioned  col- 
constltutlonal  liberty?     Who  shall 
toerether     the     skillful     architecture 
nites  national  sovereignty  with  state 
Individual  security,  and  public  pros- 
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The  Present  Crisis 


EPCTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  Norru  dakoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 


Tuesday.  February  5.  1946 


ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Spi  aker.  there  have  been  many  times 
In  tbe  2  hort  history  of  this  Nation  where 
tt  SMBed  that  we  are  facing  a  great 

ind  yet  through  the  considered 
judsmcnt  of  the  great  American  people 
these  crises  have  been  met  and  passed. 
It  can   )robably  be  well  s^id  that  we  are 

uiother  one  today,  the  question 
of  labo*  and  management,  the  question 
o*  reco  iversion  and  the  restoration  of 
economic  stability  of  our  Nation.  If  we 
can  onl  y  hold  the  machinery  steady,  the 
Americ  in  people  In  their  wisdom  will 
agaifv  xjieet  this  crisis  as  they  have  the 
It  is  a  time  for  sane  thinking; 
must  in  our  sane  thinking  be 
very  thbughtful  of  the  common  man  be- 
cause ^e  makes  up  the  great  body  and 

the  Nation.  But  we  are  needing 
today  leadership  as  we  strive  to  cure 
U  s  and  to  meet  ttiese  issues,  and 
In  dotOi :  this  we  wiU  need 
moa  m(  n  also. 


Under  the  privilege  of  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  herewith  two  statements, 
one  of  which  was  made  many  years  ago 
by  James  Madison,  another  at  a  later 
date  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is 
my  earnest  request  that  the  Memt>ers 
of  Congress  read  these  statements.  You 
have  read  them  before,  they  are  timely, 
and  they  should  be  read  again  now.  The 
things  that  disturbed  James  Madison 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  finally  mas- 
tered to  a  large  degree  by  the  American 
people  and  the  Congress.  The  discour- 
aging conditions  of  this  hour  will  be 
mastered  again  if  we  have  faith  in  our 
selves  and  in  the  American  system. 

sicNPoers  of  danckxs  arl^d 
"We  are  free  today  substantially,  but  the 
day  will  come  when  our  Republic  will  be  an 
Impossibility.  It  will  be  an  IraposslbUtty  be- 
cause wealth  will  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  A  republic  cannot  stand 
upon  bayonets,  and  when  that  day  comes, 
when  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  will  be  In  the 
hands  of  a  few.  then  we  mtist  rely  upon  tbe 
wisdom  of  the  best  elements  In  the  country 
to  readjtast  tbe  lews  of  'be  Nation  to  the 
changed  conditions — Intelllgerure  will  forever 
foram  Ignorance"     (James  Madlaon.) 

"I  sea  In  the  near  future  a  crtsli  approach- 
ing that  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country.  As  a 
result  of  the  war.  corporations  have  been  en- 
throned and  an  era  of  corruption  In  high 
places  win  follow,  and  the  money  power  of 
the  country  will  endeavor  to  prolong  Its  reign 
by  working  upon  the  pre^ldlces  of  the  people 
until  all  wealth  Is  aggregated  In  a  few  hand.i 
and  the  Republic  la  destroyed.  I  feel  at  this 
moment  more  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  my 
country  than  ever  before,  even  In  the  midst 
of  war  Ood  grant  that  my  susplcloiis  may 
prove  groundleas."     (Abraham  Lincoln.) 


The  White  Shirt  Scandal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\13 

Tuesday.  February  5,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  I  think  everyone  knows  there  is 
a  white-shirt  scandal.  We  men  are  un- 
able to  buy  white  .<;hirts.  The  veterans 
are  not  able  to  buy  them,  nor  to  buy  other 
necessary  civilian  clothes  upon  their  dis- 
charge from  the  service. 

What  does  it  m?an  when  we  read  in 
the  newspapers  such  United  Presi,  items 
as  the  following: 

More  than  3  OOO.OOO  men's  white  shirts  will 
go  on  sale  tomorrow,  but  yoti — and  you — 
won't  get  any. 

William  Beck,  wholesale  dealer,  said  to- 
night  that  his  2.400.C00  shirts  will  sell  for 
•30.30  per  dozen,  pliis  his  3-percent  commis- 
sion for  selling  them  for  a  Troy,  a.  Y..  com- 
pany. Tbe  shirts  originally  were  made  for 
the  Navy,  w^lcb  has  all  It  needs. 

"Everybody  Is  bothering  me  to  buy  a  white 
shirt."  Beck  said,  "but  the  catch  is  the  shirts 
must  be  sold  for  export  only." 

Why  are  these  men's  white  shirts  being 
sold  for  export  only?  The  enlisted  men 
cannot  wear  them.  They  have  to  wear 
the  khaki.  It  is  only  the  officers  who 
can  wear  the  white  shirts,  and  only  a 
lew  of  them.    Everyone  knows  we  do 


not  have  a  need  for  over  2.000.000  men's 
white  shirts  (or  Ih-  few  officers  of  the 
mlUtary  organizations  of  this  country 
who  are  permitted  to  wear  white  shirts. 
Are  we  exporting  them  for  the  use  of 
foreigners  and  selling  them  at  $1.71  per 
.shirt?  Why  not  give  home  folks  an  op* 
portunity  to  buy  some  of  these  shirts? 
Who  is  responsible  for  this  .situation,  and 
where  are  these  white  shirts  going  that 
are  sold  at  the  rate  of  2.000.000  for  ex- 
port only  while  we  at  home  d  without? 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  peo- 
ple are  growing  weary  of  such  an  in- 
excusable attitude  on  the  par«,  of  who- 
ever is  responsible  for  such  perform- 
ances. One  of  my  constituents  in  a  re- 
cent letter  called  it  "nutty."  and  I  think 
that  is  a  mild  description  of  .such  con- 
duct.   I  quote  from  him  as  follows: 

The  attiu-hed  (newspaper  clipping)  Is 
"nutty"  to  me.  and  things  like  thU  make  ma 
wonder  why  we  should  support  our  Oovern- 
tucnt.  Why  in  tbe  bell  export  the  shiru 
when  we  can't  buy  any  here,  or  In  this  vi- 
cinity? If  thu  Is  true,  why  can't  you  and 
others  »Ui\>  it?  The  Presid  nt  la  the  sorrleat 
thing  »e  have  had  in  tbe  White  Hotise  stnoe 
Harding,  and  if  this  keeps  up  there  are  going 
to  be  many  changes' ibis  year  and  in  IMS. 

I  travel  Oktahoma.  Kansas.  Texas  Panhan- 
dle, and  Illtnou.  and  I  can  bear  rumblings 
uf  discontent  wherever  I  go. 

Mr.  Spesiker.  another  cotistituent  of 
mine,  who  is  a  very  intelligent  person  and 
head  of  a  large  business  concern  In  Tulsa, 
Okla..  has  written  me  as  follows: 

In  the  Tulsa  World  of  Janiury  30  was  an 
article  with  a  New  York  dateline  stating  that 
2,000.000  surplus  Navy  white  shirts  would  go 
on  sale  that  day  but  they  could  be  sold  for 
export   only 

I  sm  wondering  what  kind  of  monkey  busi- 
ness that  is?  No  doubt  you  know  that  there 
U  not  a  regular  dress  shirt  to  be  bad  In  this 
part  of  the  country  and  this  has  been  true 
for  some  time.  Plenty  of  sport  shirts  made 
of  nice  material  may  t>e  had  from  S4  to  as 
high  as  you  want  to  go. 

Now  I  happen  to  have  a  son  who  Is  an 
officer  in  the  Navy.  Only  the  officers  wear 
white  shirts  so  these  are  likely  those  fine 
quality  collarless  white  shlrU  .hst  are  worn 
with  separate  collars  and  plenty  of  almost 
shirtless  guys  In  these  United  States  would 
like  to  buy  a  few  of  them  I  am  not  thinking 
entirely  of  myself  but  mainly  of  the  millions 
of  servicemen  who  are  getting  out  of  the 
service  and  can  buy  no  shirts  and  who  would 
be  very  happy  to  have  a  white  shirt  sfter 
wearing  OD  stuff. 

No  doubt  these  shirts  will  go  to  Britain. 
They  already  have  our  pants  literally.  Our 
drawers  will  bt  demanded  as  soon  as  they  get 
their  breath. 

I  think  It  U  high  time  such  stuff  as  this  is 
stopped. 


Montana's   War  Finance   Recora 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  i>f  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Hlbbard.  chairman. 
War  Finance  Committee  for  Montana, 
and  also  the  story  of  Montana's  outstand- 
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Ing  contributions  to  the  eight  war  loan 
drives.  This  record  \a  one  that  Mon- 
tana's citizens  can  Justly  be  proud  of, 
and.  as  their  Representative,  I  share  that 
feeling  in  our  accomplishments. 

TaZAStTRT    DXPAaTMENT. 

Wab  PtMANd  CoMMrrrzz, 
Helena   Mont..  January  30,  1946. 
Hon.  MncB  Manstiklo. 

UouMe   Offloe   Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dx\B  CoNCRXssMAit  MANSfiELo:  We  are 
sending  yuu  herewith  two  copies  of  the 
Montana  war  finance  report,  which  shows 
the  record  of  Montana  in  both  the  Victory 
loan  Just  completed  and  In  the  whole  war- 
finance  program. 

People  of  Montana  made  a  record  second 
to  none  In  America,  and  we  know  you  will 
be  Interested  In  the  examination  of  the  sev- 
eral schedules  and  analyses  In  this  repent 
and  that  you  will  want  to  keep  It  also  for 
a  permanent  reference  in  connection  with 
this  tremendous  part  In  financing  the  war. 
We  would  like  to  have  printed  a  compre- 
hensive book  with  the  detailed  story  of  the 
activities  In  the  program,  but  had  no  funds 
to  do  thU.  so  we  worked  oat  this  method  of 
preparing  the  report  at  nominal  expense 

The  people  of  Montana  responded  tre- 
meadoualy  and  have  made  this  record,  of 
whMl  we  are  all  very  proud  It  wss  pos- 
•tbte  only  through  tbe  devoted.  Intensive, 
patriotic  work  of  15.000  men  and  women  In 
Montana  who  served  throtighout  the  war 
on  the  committees  all  over  Monuna. 
Sincerely. 

A.  T.  HnaARO, 
Chairman.  War  Finance 
Committee  for  Montana. 

Fellow  Bond  Workers  and  All  Montanans: 

When  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment In  May  1041  established  the  Defense 
Savings  Staff  to  promote  aggressively  on  a 
Nation-wide  scale  the  pale  of  savings  bonds 
and  other  securities  to  the  general  public, 
Montannns  purchased  (385.000  This  was 
the  equivalent  of  30.530  $18  75  bonds.  Dur- 
ing the  Seventh  War  Loan.  Montanans  pur- 
chased. SO  times  (385.000  when  they  pur- 
chased 919, 177.000  In  E  bonds,  equal  to 
1.022  773  •18  75  bonds.  If  all  Issues  were  In- 
cluded, the  Seventh  War  Loan  Sales  ($61.- 
511.000)  were  88  times  more  than  in  May 
1941. 

If  all  E  bonds  purchased  from  May  through 
December  1941  had  been  SIBTS  bonds,  the 
total  niunber  would  have  been  360.266.  or 
seven  for  every  10  men,  women,  and  children 
In  the  SUte.  This  total  jumped  to  the  equiv- 
alent of  1.463.253  $18  75  bonds  In  1942.  or 
three  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  In  the 
State.  By  1943  the  number  would  have  In- 
creased to  more  than  five  for  every  person,  to 
seven  In  1944  and  more  than  five  in  1945. 
In  other  words.  E  bond  sales  In  Montana  were 
equivalent  to  2.562.933  $18.75  bonds  In  1943. 
3.146.933  In  1944  and  2.550.266  In  1945. 
Montana's  total  E  bond  sales,  $189,064,000, 
broken  down  to  $18.75  bonds,  equals  10.084,- 
413,  an  average  of  more  than  21  bonds  for 
every  raan.  woman.  i.nd  child  in  the  State. 
The  equivalent  of  213,871320  $!8  75  bonds 
for  the  Nation  (toUl  sales  $40,100,874,000) 
averages  16  per  person  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  In  Chouteau  and  Daniels  counties 
the  average  would  be  approximately  41  $18.75 
bonds  for  every  person  In  those  counties. 

"Montana  Is  sometimes  called  the  Treas- 
ure State,  on  account  of  Its  mineral  and  agri- 
cultural wealth,  but  Its  prime  asset  is  Its  peo- 
ple, who  give  more  than  they  demand  " 

That  quotation  from  the  Minute  Man.  na- 
tional publication  of  the  War  Saving  Division, 
bf  December  15.  1946,  is  the  theme  of  this 
all  too  brief  narrative  of  four  crowded  years 
of  stupendous  accomplishment  by  the  people 
of  Montana  and  In  particular  by  the  army  of 
volunteers   who   developed   the   entbustaam 


that  marshaled  Montana's  World  War  II  yni 
finance  toui  to  $461,666,000.  No  other  State 
has  a  better  record.  No  other  State  received 
the  tribute  which  Ted  R.  Gamble,  national 
director,  paid  the  people  of  Montana  pnd 
war  finance  workers  in  his  telegram  to  State 
Chairman  A.  T.  Hlbbard  on  December  7,  1945. 
This  telegram  Is  as  follovirs: 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  7. 

A.  T.  HlBBARO, 

Montana  War  Finance  Committee, 
Helena.  Mont.: 
Congratulations  and  sincere  appreciation 
for  having  again  set  a  mile  pxjst  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  follow  The  accomplish- 
ment of  being  the  first  State  In  the  Nation  to 
reach  all  of  Its  quotas  in  the  Victory  loan 
making  It  the  eighth  consecutive  time  to 
have  won  this  award  le  an  Inspiration  and  a 
challenge  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  It  Is  a 
record  In  which  you.  your  coworkers,  and  the 
people  of  Montana  may  Justly  be  proud.  The 
Treasury  Department  salutes  you  for  having 
written  another  bright  page  in  the  history 
of  war  finance.  We  are  especially  grateftil 
to  you  for  having  exceeded  your  quotas  In 
this  last  great  drive  and  want  you  to  know 
that  ycur  work,  that  of  your  associates.  aAd 
the  splendid  support  given  by  tbe  people  of 
your  State  Is  not  only  helping  to  bind  up 
the  Nation';,  wounds  and  care  for  those  who 
fought  the  battle  but  it  Is  also  helping  tbe 
country  to  establish  s  firm  and  solid  founda- 
tion on  which  to  begin  a  futtire  of  peace. 

Ted  R.  Gamks, 
ItatUmal  Director .  War  F nance  DtviMion^^ 

How  did  it  happen?  The  explanation  Is 
simple.  Montana  people  are  proud  of  their 
families,  their  homes,  their  neighbors,  their 
communities,  their  counties,  their  State  and 
their  Nation.  Montana  did  the  same  In 
World  War  I.  as  can  be  seen  by  the  tables 
of  Liberty  Loan  sales  which  are  a  part  of 
this  report.  Then,  as  in  World  War  II,  they 
backed  their  fighting  sons  and  service  daugh- 
ters to  the  limit. 

Although  1941  might  be  termed  in  future 
history  books  "As  the  year  of  confusion," 
Montanans  molc'ed  In  that  year  the  founda- 
tion for  Its  record  lu  war  finance.  William 
H.  Hartley,  of  Great  Falls,  collector  of  customs 
for  Montana  and  Idaho,  was  c^led  to  Wash- 
ington In  April  1941  and  given  the  addi- 
tional assignment  by  Treasury  Department 
officials  of  organizing  what  was  then  termed 
the  "defense  -avlngs  staff  for  Montana."  As 
deputy  administrator,  he  drafted  Fred  J. 
Martin,  of  Great  Falls,  then  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Montana  Farmer,  who  assumed 
his  duties  on  July  1. 

A.  A.  (Bert)  Hoerr,  of  Helena,  at  that  time 
assistant  manager  of  the  Helena  branch  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  was  designated 
first  State  chairman  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee, which  Included  a  representative  group 
of  Montanans.  The  first  meeting  was  held 
on  July  9.  At  this  meeting  It  was  agreed 
that  county  organizations  should  be  estab- 
lished and  the  members  made  suggestions 
relative  to  county  organizations. 

In  July  and  August  county  chairmen  were 
selected.  With  but  one  exception  those  des- 
ignated accepted  the  task,  and  one  can  see 
In  the  roster  of  county  chairmen  that  the 
great  majority  of  these  stayed  on  to  finish 
the  Job.  With  the  cooperation  of  tbe  Mon- 
tana Bankers  Association  a  drive  was  Initi- 
ated to  have  every  bank  qualify  as  an  issuing 
agent.  Montana  was  the  first  State  In  which 
all  banks  became  Issuing  agents.  The  num- 
ber of  :ost-offlce  and  other  issuing  agencies 
also  was  expanded  In  addition  to  county 
chairmen  county  committees  designated  In- 
cluded bankers,  postmasters,  county  AAA 
officials,  school  administrators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  btisiness,  civic,  patriotic,  farm, 
labor,  and  women's  groups. 

PRKVOfT-INnATlON  WSCK 

A.  T.  Hlbbard,  president  of  the  Union  Bank 
ft  Tnist  Co..  of  Helena,  and  active  prior  to 
that  time  as  a  member  of  tbe  State  conunit- 


tee,  was  named  State  chairman  in  October 
1941.  when  Hoerr  resigned,  since  he  was  mov- 
ing to  Seattle.  The  first  intensive  step  In  ttie 
State's  educational  and  prom.otional  program 
was  the  State-wide  observance  of  Prevent- 
Inflatlon  Week.  November  2-8,  1941.  Gov. 
Sam  C.  Ford,  honorary  State  cliatrman.  Issued 
a  proclamation  urging  all  citizens  to  give 
serious  thouqht  and  consideration  to  the  Im- 
mediate problem  of  Inflation  and  how  they, 
individually  and  collectively,  can  safeguard 
present  and  future  home  defense  and  security 
by  participation  In  the  defense  savings  and 
other  Government  programs  He  also  urged 
all  civic  and  other  clubs,  associations,  lodges, 
women's  and  other  organizations,  employer, 
labor,  farm,  and  youth  groups  to  devote  at 
least  one  program  to  a  thorough  discussion 
on  this  subject. 

State  hee.ds  of  practically  every  organisa- 
tion and  group  were  named  members  of  a 
general  State  committee,  and  these  urged 
participation  of  their  members.  With  the 
help  of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts.  Camp  Fire  Girls, 
and  other  volunteers  In  Great  Palls,  more 
than  15.000  State  and  locM  organizations 
were  contacted  by  mall  The  response  was 
excellent  due  to  the  splendid  leadership  of 
the  State  committee,  countv  defense  Mvlngi 
chairmen,  and  their  coworkers. 

Tbe  second  meeting  of  tbe  State  advisory 
committee  was  held  on  November  8.  IfMl. 
with  Oale  Johnson,  then  national  director.  In 
attendance.  This  meeting  primarily  was  da- 
voted  to  discussion  of  «'avs  and  means  of  ec- 
tabllshlng  the  pay -roll  HMVings  plan.  Every 
employer  In  Montana  waa  contacted.  Labor 
groups  pledged  their  assistance  and  a  good 
start  had  been  made  by  that  time. 

XMZarBEl    PKARL  HAXBOR 

But  within  a  few  weeks  the  Nation  was 
shocked  and  startled  by  tbe  news  of  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor  December  7  and  ottr 
entry  into  the  war  Then  these  newly  formed 
defense  savings  committees  realized  they  had 
a  Job  on  their  hands.  E  bond  sales  shot  up 
from  $883,000  In  November  to  $2,616,000  in 
December,  the  first  month  of  war  Montana 
stood  sixth  in  per  capita  among  the  48  States, 
a  place  It  has  consistently  held  throughout 
the  entire  war  finance  period,  even  though  it 
ranks  nineteenth  among  the  States  in  per 
capita  income.  Treasury  analysts  In  their 
analysis  of  E  bond  sales  In  December  1941 
stated:  "Taking  sales  as  a  percentage  of  esti- 
mated 1941  income,  Montana  ranked  first." 
(States  which  have  a  hieher  E  bond  per  capita 
than  Montana  with  the  rank  among  tbe 
States  In  per  capita  income  In  1941  follow: 
(1)  Oregon,  17:  (2)  Connecticut,  2:  (3)  Wash- 
ington, 14:  (4)  Michigan,  13;  and  (6)  Cali- 
fornia. 7.  This,  of  course,  does  not  take  into 
account  higher  per  capita  Income  due  to 
expanded  war  Industries.) 

A  national  meeting,  which  for  eamestneaa 
perhaps  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  World 
War  n,  was  held  In  Chicago  on  December 
16.  1941.  Hlbbard.  Hartley,  and  Martin  at- 
tended. The  Defense  Savings  Staff  became 
the  War  Savings  Staff  and  defense  bonds, 
war  bonds.  Plans  were  outlined  for  a  Na- 
tion-wide pledge  campaign.  Despite  25*- 
below  weather,  more  than  1.000  men  and 
women  from  ^very  county  In  the  State  at- 
tended regional  State  meetings  at  Glen- 
dive,  Billings,  Havre.  Helena,  and  Missoula. 
The  call  was  issued  by  telegrams  to  county 
chairmen,  and  some  committees  drove  more 
than  300  miles  to  attend.  For  conscientious 
fervor,  these  meetings  outdid  even  the  his- 
toric national  one  In  Chicago.  These  work- 
ers, who  dropped  everything  and  came  to  the 
meetings  at  their  own  expense,  pledged 
themselves  to  finish  the  Job.  The  record 
proves  the  sincerity  of  those  pledges.  They 
returned  to  their  coimties  and  enlisted  the 
aid  of  thousands  of  volunteers  to  conduct 
the  pledge  campaign  in  January.  Thnt  vol- 
tintary  contribution  of  time,  effort,  and  con- 
sistent patriotic  devotion  has  been  the  rea- 
son for  Montana's  sue 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


raST    WAS    LOAN    DSIVS 

the  fall  months  sales  mounted,  and  In 
1943  E.  r.  and  O  sales  were  Just 
of  $5000.000  In  addition   to  the  |18.- 
of  sales  in  the  First  War  Loan.  No- 
30   to   December  23.    1942.     The  or- 
tion  which  conducted   the  first  drive 
I  ponsored  ^y  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 
Towle.  manager  of  the  Helena  branch. 
lonUna  chairman,  with  R    B    Richard- 
!  iresldent  of  the  Western  Life  Insurance 
Helena,  vice  chairman.    The  State  was 
Into   seven    districts,   following   the 
orKanlTBtlon  of  the  Montana  Bankers 
iMnn.    with    the    following    chairmen: 
irge   H    Lelck.   Havre:    n.   Axel  Nelson. 
:   in,  Theodore  Jacobs.  Missoula:    IV. 
W.   Lund.   Reserve;    V.   Lee   M    Ford. 
Fails:    VI.    the    late   J     A    Sanderson, 
»nda;  VIl.  B.  M    Harris.  Columb'is      No 
quotas  were  established  and  the  State 
o»  $13.000000  was  reached  easily.     In 
na.  as  well  as  throughout  the  country, 
ions  were  limited. 


SZCON9  WAX  LO/M 

Second  War  Loan.  April  13  to  May  1. 
*ra3  conducted  Jointly  by  the  committee 
h^nfe  of  the  first  and  the  War  Savings 
The   State   executive   committee    In- 
Towle.  chairman:  Hartley,  vice  chalr- 
EUbbard.  Richardson,  and  Martin.  sec- 
Results  can  best  t>e  summed  up  by 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  of  Sunday. 
"Every  county  In  Montana  went  over 
quf>ta  Saturday,  the  first  State  in  the  dls- 
Nlnth  Federal  Reserve)   to  so  report." 
er  County  with  150  56  topped  Daniels' 
for  per  capita  E  bond  honors.    Lincoln 
Its  quota  first.  3  days  ahead  of  Prairie. 
Follbwlng  the  Second  War  Loan  a  perma- 
(jonsoUdatlon  of  the  two  groups  was  ef- 
with  HIbbard  as  chairman:  Rlchard- 
ce  chairman:  Bartley.  executive  dlrec- 
Martln.  associate  director.    The  lat- 
leave  to  enlist  In  the  United  States 
Corps  and  was  succeeded  by  Arthur 
Helena  Insurance  man  and  first  State 
n  of  the  pay-roll  savings  committee 
was  eatabllshed  early  in   1941.     Tom 
.  W— hlngton  and  North  DakoU  news- 
also  was  named  Maoclate  director, 
resigned  right  after  the  Third  War 
o  return  to  the  Spokane  Chronicle. 
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to  October  3.  1943.  The  HfiUjia.  flghtlngest 
aalp  in  the  United  States  Navy,  sank  in  the 
famous  Kula  Oulf  engagement  on  July  7. 
IMI.  How  well  Montana  came  through  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  the  Treasure  State 
\^  the  Nation  In  E-t>ond  per  capita  with 
t30  43  as  compared  to  the  Nation's  $18  93. 
Preceding  the  drive,  district  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  State.  Daniels  County 
was  first  in  E-bond  per  capita  with  $6839. 
Pondera  County  made  198  percent  of  lu 
L'  quota. 

Eugene  W.  Savage,  of  Butte,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully ofMilMd  8Ut«  civilian-defense  ac- 
tivities, waa  named  aaaoclate  director  Since 
then.  Savage  has  traveled  approximately 
80.CO0  miles  throughout  the  State  on  war- 
savings  and  affiliated  activities  at  no  expense 
to  the  Government.  He  is  on  the  stall  of 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

rOUBTH    WAB   LOAN 

In  the  Fourth  War  Loan.  January  18  to 
February  14.  1944.  Chouteau  County  was  first 
In  E  per  capita  with  *|85  40.  Wibaux  was 
hl5h  In  E  percentage  with  190  percent.  Jack 
lieauchamp.  Helena  artist,  painted  a  portrait 
of  Chouteau  County  Chairman  H.  F.  Millers 
daughter  as  a  special  award  for  Chouteau's 
feat.  Martin,  then  a  Marine  Corps  lieuten- 
ant, was  assigned  to  duty  at  Montana  selec- 
tive-service headqurirters  In  Helena  and  as- 
sisted In  the  fourth  and  fifth  drives.  On 
November  1.  M44.  the  date  he  was  released 
from  the  Marine  Corps,  he  became  executive 
director  and  Bartley  assumed  the  post  of 
executive  vice  chairman 

In  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  drives 
Daniels  was  high  with  an  E  per  capita  of 
$82  01  $100  88.  and  $101  27.  respectively  The 
latter  two  figures  were  the  highest  atuined 
by  any  county  in  any  drive.  Daniels  like- 
wise was  first  In  E  percentage  with  197  per- 
cent In  the  fifth,  a  record  of  275  percent  In 
the  sixth,  and  173  percent  In  the  seventh 

The  pattern  established  In  the  Third  War 
Loan  was  followed  In  succeeding  drives  ex- 
cept that  before  the  sixth.  National  Director 
Tcv'  R.  Gamble  and  Field  Director  R.  W. 
Coyne  came  to  Montana  on  October  19.  1944] 
to  attend  a  State  meeting  at  Helena  which 
was  attended  by  county  chairmen  and  key 
workers  from«every  county  In  the  State  In 
the  s  xth  the  30  counties  with  the  highest  E 
percenta^res  sponsored  B-29  Superforts  In 
the  seventh.  Larry  Smith.  Internationally 
known  NBC  radio  commentator,  made  at 
least  three  appearances  a  day  during  his  2- 
week  visit  to  the  State  to  asalst  war-finance 
committees. 

In  the  seventh  drive  Montana  with  119  8 
percent  led  all  States  in  percentage  of  E 
quota  The  national  E  percentage  was  99  4 
percent.  In  the  sixth  the  Treasuie  State 
was  third,  sixth  In  the  fifth,  fifth  In  the 
fourth,  and  sKond  In  the  third. 

In  cooperation  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Ireland, 
State  superintendent  of  public  Instruction. 
th<  schools-at-war  urogram  was  intenelfied 
and  schools  made  a  great  contribution  with 
Minnie  Mae  Erlckaon  first,  and  since  October 
1945.  Helen  Chamberlain  of  the  State  office 
In  charge,  J  A.  English,  of  Anaconda,  took 
over  permanently  as  State  theater  activity 
chairman  and  P.  W.  Singer,  of  Helena,  aa 
State  retail  chairman.  Oliver  H.  Campbell. 
of  Manhattan,  was  appointed  State  16-mllll- 
meter  film  chairman  prior  to  the  fifth  loan 
and  since  that  time  more  than  368.367  per- 
sons have  seen  war  and  war-finance  16-milll- 
meter  films.  George  U  Hill,  of  Butte,  was 
named  chairman  of  district  VI  to  succeed 
Sanderson,  who  died  April  17.  1945. 

Members  of  the  armed  'orces  also  made 
real  contributions  to  help  MonUna  achieve 
tuch  a  fine  record.  In  each  of  the  drives  and 
during  the  Interim  periods  regular  alloca- 
tions were  received  from  servicemen  all  over 
the  world  for  tbe  credit  of  Montana.  ''Imm 
totaled  aafwral  mUllon  dollars. 

In  the  alcfath  or  Victory  drive.  October  39 
to  December  8.   1946.  McCone  Cotmty  was 


first  In  K  per  capita  with  $79.95  and  in  E 
percentage  with  373.1  percen'  North  Da- 
kota, which  made  a  brilliant  record  through- 
out the  war-finance  program,  topped  Mon- 
tana in  E  percentage  and  likewise  beat  the 
Treasure  State  for  first  to  achieve  the  E 
quota.  North  Dakota's  E  per  capita  waa 
slightly  higher  tuna  Montana's.  However. 
Montana  was  firs*  to  reach  all  quotas  since 
It  reached  Its  corporation  quo*a  ahead  of  Ita 
neighboring  State,  Montana  corporations. 
Including  those  which  operate  in  the  State 
but  whose  mai  .  offices  are  elsewhere,  and  the 
State  of  Montana  have  been  equally  as  cor- 
scientlous  in  theit  purchases  of  war-finance 
securities  for  the  credit  of  Montana  as  ha\e 
been  Its  people.  It  Is  most  gratifying  thrt 
their  most  worth-while  assistance  helped  tke 
State  to  retain  an  unblemished  record. 

The  per  capita  figures  indicate  the  splen- 
did support  which  has  come  from  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  the  State,  but  a  stucy 
of  the  total  per  capita  figures  will  show  how 
effectively  the  pay-roll  savings  program  has 
been  in  the  larger  industrial  counties.  This, 
In  large  part,  has  been  due  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  systematic  pay-roll  savings  of 
smelter  workers,  coal  and  copper  miners, 
railroad  and  lumber  workers.  Federal  ard 
State  employees,  store,  bank,  and  others  in 
every  activity.  These  systematic  savings 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  interim  periods 
as  well  as  during  the  drives  Cascade  Coun- 
ty's total  sales  are  more  than  12  percent  of 
the  grand  total  for  the  State  and  almost  11 
percent  of  the  SUte's  E  total  lor  the  entire 
period. 

EMPHASIS   ON    I   BOMBS 

The  whole  war  finance  program  of  the 
Treasury  Department  was  based  on  the  larg- 
est possible  bale  of  series  E  bonds,  in  order 
to  accomplish  the  widest  possible  distribu- 
tion to  the  men.  women,  and  children  of  the 
country,  to  give  all  our  people  a  share  in 
America,  to  promote  thrift  and  saving,  ar.d 
to  provide  the  mckst  effective  weapon  against 
Inflation.  Emphasis  throughout  the  narra- 
tive and  In  the  detail  maps,  graphs,  and  ti- 
bles  has  been  on  E  tionds  because  the  B 
bonds,  known  as  the  people's  bond,  were 
sold  in  small  denominatlcns.  which  made 
the  E  quotas  the  most  difficult  to  attain. 
The  sale  of  War  Savings  series  E  bonds  was 
limited  to  $3,750  ($5,000  maturity!  to  an 
Individual  In  one  calendar  year,  whereas  any 
Individual,  corporation,  or  organization  could 
buy  War  Savings  series  F  or  series  G  bonds 
up  to  $10O.C00  maturity  each  year,  and  there 
was  no  limit  In  the  other  securities.  With 
thU  limitation  It  Is  easy  to  understand  that 
to  achieve  E  bond  quotas  required  Inten- 
sive personal  solicitation  of  all  of  the  people. 
True  enouKh.  there  were  a  few  sales  in  esch 
county  of  the  $3,750  ($5000  maturity)  E 
bonds,  a  few  more  $750  ($1,000  maturity), 
bur  the  bulk  of  the  sales  were  for  $18  75 
(•35).  $37  50  ($50),  and  $78  ($100)  Issues. 

Montana's  record  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  cooperation  of  all  of  the 
66  counties  on  the  State's  team.  In  only  one 
drive,  the  third,  did  some  counties  fall  down 
on  their  E  quotas,  and  in  that  drive  the  eri- 
pbasls  was  not  on  E  bonds  alone  but  on  E. 
P.  and  O  bond  quotas.  In  the  six  drives— 
third  through  eighth— Montana's  percenta;{e 
of  E  performance  was  136  4  percent  and  the 
Nation's  1043  percent.  The  Nation  fell  short 
In  the  seventh  and  third.  Montana  never 
failed  on  any  quota  In  any  one  of  the  elg'it 
drives.  That  record  Is  tnily  an  all -Montana 
one. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  almost  unbeliev- 
able effort  expended  by  State,  district,  coun- 
ty, drive  and  special  chairmen  and  their  co- 
workers cannot  be  chronicled  In  detail.  Llke- 
wlas.  It  Is  disconcerting  to  think  that  per- 
hapa  within  a  few  years  the  amazing  record 
of  pay-roU  savings,  the  schools,  the  banks, 
the  post  offices,  women's  groups,  theaters, 
merchants,  the  press,  radio,  and  other  groups 
will  be  only  dim  memories.    Our  hope  Is  thAt 
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in  each  of  the  counties  a  historical  record 
will  be  preserved  and  this  report  will  be  kept 
by  workers  as  a  permanent  record. 

The  only  satisfaction  or  dividend  for  the 
Intensive  effcM-t.  the  expenditure  of  personal 
funds  and  the  vast  amount  of  time  given  will 
be  the  knowledge  you  had  a  part  lu  a  great 
accomplishment,  one  that  defies  imnginatlon 
when  looked  at  In  retrospect.  It  is  all  the 
more  amazing  because  it  was  achieved  volim- 
tarlly.  without  comrulslon  or  regimentation, 
and  at  the  lowest  selling  cost  in  all  history, 
a  fraction  of  1  percent. 

The  State  staff  will  ever  cherish  the  mem- 
ory of  lu  privilege  to  have  served  with  you 
Montanana  to  do  Montana's  Job  and  under 
such  national  leaders  as  Harold  Graves  and 
Dr.  Peter  Odegard  In  the  Initial  stages,  and 
during  the  drive  period  under  the  superb 
leadership  of  Ted  R.  Gamble  and  Robert  W. 
Coyne.  But  the  splendid  national  leadership 
and  promotion  would  have  failed  if  it  had  not 
been  for  volunteer  workers  throughout  the 
country.  Tou  Montana  Minute  Men  set  the 
pace  by  putting  Montana  in  first  place  In 
war  finance  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
and  maintaining  that  reaird  until  our  fight- 
ing men  gloriously  finished  their  Job.  Then, 
even  after  the  war  clouds  had  disappeared, 
you  stayed  on  to  finish  our  Job  in  the  Victory 
loan. 

War  finance  will  soon  be  a  hazy  word.  But 
because  of  the  war-finance  effort,  the  thrift 
habit  was  instilled  into  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Montanans  and  Americans.  In- 
flation Is  still  a  threat  on  the  horizon.  Our 
earnest  hope  Is  that  these  pent-up  war-l)ond 
savings  win  not  be  dissipated  unwisely.  The 
first  appeal  to  you  volunteers  In  July  1941 
was  thrift  for  defense.  It's  still  a  timely 
slogan. 

Included  with  this  report  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Roster  of  county  and  drive  chairmen. 

Roster  of  women  vice  chairmen. 

A  comparison  by  counties  ot  sales  of  Lib- 
erty bonds  In  each  of  the  five  drives  Ln  World 
War  I  and  total  sales,  as  well  as  the  total 
salss  In  World  War  U. 

A  map  showing  per  capita  sales  of  E  bonds 
by  counties. 

Tables  listing  by  rank  E  bond  per  capita 
salss  by  counties  from  May  1,  1941,  to  De- 
cember 81,  1945.  the  Interim  period  before 
and  between  drives,  the  total  for  all  drives, 
and  the  Individual  drives. 

Tsbles  listing  total  sales  in  the  Nation, 
Montana,  the  districts,  and  counties  In  each 
of  the  drives,  for  all  drives,  and  the  interim 
period. 

A  map  showing  percentages  of  E  bond 
quotas  reached  by  counties  In  six  drives. 

A  table,  listing  by  rank,  covintles  on  bacis 
of  E  bond  percentagea  In  six  drives  and  for 
Individual  drives. 

A  table  listing  dates  on  which  counties 
achieved  quotas  In  seven  drives. 

A  table  listing  E  bond  sales  by  counties, 
the  districts,  and  Montana  in  seven  war 
loana. 

Sales  In  the  ..Ighth  or  Victory  Loan  com- 
pared with  quotas  by  districts  and  counties 
and  by  clasaes  of  Investors. 

Ranking  of  counties  by  volume  of  sales  and 
percentages  to  State's  total  for  the  total 
sal'-    at  all  Issues  and  for  E  bonds. 

Montana's  total  sales  in  eight  war  loans 
compared  with  quotas  by  districts  and  coun- 
ties and  by  classes  of  Investors 
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Disposal  of  Surplus  Government 
Property 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

or  rLORTOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  5,  1946 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Orlando   Fla.,  January  31.  1946. 
Hon.  Joe  Henceicks, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Waf'hington,  D.  C. 

Deax  Sm:  Have  been  vitally  interested  In 
your  statements  re  surplus-property-dlsposal 
methods.  Several  of  us  (veterans)  down  here 
have  been  held  up  on  the  procurement  of 
property  and  the  general  com>ensus  Is  that 
the  program  stinks,  and  any  efforts  of  legis- 
lation and,  more  likely  administration,  have 
been  Ineffectual.  The  people  have  demanded 
that  Individuals,  eepeclally  veterans,  be  given 
a  better  chance  to  buy.  Here  Is  what  hap- 
pens. 1.  e..  a  surplus  I'^-ton  cargo  truck. 

1,  A  small,  one-day  ad  is  run  in  the  paper, 
telling  prospective  buyers  they  can  Inspect 
the  equipment. 

3  The  property  Is  grouped,  and  often  Is 
difficult  to  find. 

3.  Inspection  takes  place.  Frequently,  no 
key  Is  In  the  truck,  and  buyer  cannot  stjirt 
the  engine  (I.  e..  Orlando  Air  Base.  January 
sale). 

4  State,  Federal,  county,  and  municipal 
governments  may  buy  the  truck  ahead  of  the 
veteran.  (They  are  In  a  position  to  get  new 
equipment  ahead  of  the  individual.) 

5.  Vehicle  Is  priced  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$C00  (and  all  at  Orlando  had  4  tires — 6  re- 
quired) and  are  a  specialized  vehicle  not 
readily  adaptable  to  civilian  use.  so  price  Is 
high  considering  the  working  value. 

6.  Veteran  may  send  in  a  request  to  buy  a 
vehicle  he  has  not  tested,  started,  or  driven 
at  the  relatively  high  pri'-. 

7.  Frequently  conversion,  pos.<^ible  repair, 
and  tire  purchases  make  the  veteran  decide 
against  buying  which  Is  »»pparently  what  the 
Army  and  disposal  agency  want. 

8.  Dealers  can  then  come  In  and  buy  some- 
times 10  trucks  for  the  $800  the  veteran 
would  pay  for  one.  and  they  can't  lose.  (This 
Is  one  case,  but  even  If  they  buy  for  $400 
each,  they  can  outstrip  the  Individual.) 

9.  After  sending  In  the  order,  the  veteran 
waits  He  has  waited  for  priority,  waited 
for  sale,  waited  for  selection  Then  he  waits 
for  all  the  Government,  large  and  small,  to 
take  their  pick.  He  waits  for  the  bureau- 
crats to  decide  to  write  him.  They  may  or 
may  not  since  they  are  shorthanded  and  are 
more  concerned  with  office  space  than  the 
problems  at  hand. 

10.  Chances  are  that  he  will  get  nothing, 
and  If  he  does  It  will  be  unsatisfactory  for 
the  price  asked  of  him. 

It  all  bolls  down  to:  The  practice  of  dis- 
posal is  unfair  and  Is  not  carried  out  In  the 
spirit  prescribed  by  the  people. 

Difficulties  are: 

1.  Attitude  of  the  Army  Is  liquidation  and 
fear  of  paper  work  If  Individuals  buy  or  the 
necessary  handling  of  sales,  which  are  not 
necessary  on  any  scale  If  the  whole  lot  Is 
sold  to  one  or  a  few  big  Interests. 

3.  Disposal  agency  Is  about  the  same.  In-' 
eluding    rudeness   and    lots  of   mismanage- 
ment as  in  the  above.     (Certifying  agency 
iB  very  cooperative.) 

8.  No  regard  Is  given  to  the  value  of  the 
amount  of  money  received  and  paid  the 
Treasury,  eventually  lightening  the  tax  bur- 
den. 


4.  No  regard  is  given  the  service  to  the 
individual  that  the  sale  oould  give  him  and 
other  Individuals  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
the  surplus  commodities. 

6.  Plnecastle  Air  Base  contemplates  burr- 
ing of  Itunber  In  tent  floors  and  sides  wl^lch 
the  people  here  need  badly  to  fill  the  mate- 
rials gap  In  housing. 

6.  I  don't  have  information  on  the  big 
stuff,  but  Orson  Welles  mentioned  It  in  his 
program  and  can  probably  give  you  some  good 
ammunition. 

Please  note  that  some  of  the  above  Is  sec- 
ond-hand and  therefore  should  be  checked, 
but  for  everything  that  is  not  so  bad.  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  worse  thinira.  There 
must  be  some  big  pressure  groups  impeding 
this  program,  and  should  be  Interesting  sub- 
jects If  brought  Into  the  spotlight. 

There  Is  a  distinctly  fasclstlc  trend  In  the 
program,  and  a  congressional  Investigation 
would  be  In  order,  but  It  must  be  done 
quickly  If  further  Injtistioe  Is  to  be  pre- 
vented. Also,  If  the  price  of  property  to 
the  Individual  were  lower  and  more  reason- 
able there  would  be  less  need  for  giving  whole 
lots  of  goods  to  dealers.  Even  placing  un- 
bought  goods  on  consignment  with  the  deal- 
ers would  be  much  more  fair. 

Thanking  you  and  hoping  that  you  will 
be  successful,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

GnXE   V.  WOOTEN. 


Address   by  Hon.  Sam  Jackson   Before 
Tennessee  State  Bar  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

OF    TENNXSSKX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  a  former 
member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Sam 
Jackson,  of  Indiana,  before  the  Tennes- 
see State  Bar  Association  at  KnoxvUle. 
Tenn.,  in  last  November  1945.  I  com- 
mend this  as  most  excellent  reading. 
This  eloquent,  gifted  lawyer  and  ex -Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States,  on  the  occasion 
of  this  address  was  received  most  enthu- 
siastically and  held  his  audience  spell- 
bound. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Government 
Printing  OfBce  an  estimate,  which  indi- 
cates that  Mr.  Jackson's  address  will  take 
two  and  two-thirds  pages  of  the  Record. 
or  two-thirds  of  a  page  more  than  is 
allowed  under  the  rule  without  an  esti- 
mate. The  cost  is  estimated  to  be 
$138.80. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Sam  Jackson.  Senator  SrcwAar,  Mr. 
Toastmaster,  and  Governor,  I  am  delighted  to 
be  here.  t)ecause  I  find  myself  In  the  midst  of 
a  distinguished  bar.  one  which  has  long  been 
known  to  Indiana  I  am  standing  within  a 
few  mUes  of  the  place  of  the  development  of 
perhaps  the  most  significant  device  mankind 
has  ever  known.  I  shall  not  take  time  to 
mention  the  tremendous  Influence  of  the 
atomic  bomb  upon  our  peace  efforts;  I  shall 
not  try  to  explain  how  devastating  It  might 
be.     But  you  know  the  atomic  bomb,     tt 
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over  our  heads  like  a  sword  of  Damo- 

there  are  130.0OO.0CO  of  tbem.  and  we 

created  a  dCTice  of  which  the  sclentlats 

t^  t  If  there  were  43  of  them  planted 

Ai^mr\cm — and  they  cuuld  be.  secretly — and 

by  radio  Impulses,  a  third  of  the 

of   the   United   States  could   be 

destroyed  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

.  I  am  ^ing  to  ducuas  with  this  bar 

delightful  ladles  here,  what  I  regard 

the   moet  Important  question   facing 

It  Is  a  almple  question,  frequently 

but    seldom     answered     anaiyttcally. 

( luestton  presents  itself  In  txAd  relief  in 

p  -eaenee  of  the  device  which  we  have  cre- 

blcb  can  destroy  mankind,  to  say  noth- 

hia  clvllizatloo.    The  simple  question 

which  must  be  answered  t>efore  we  can 

what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do  with  the 

bomb.     It  Is  a  question  which  every 

Democrat  and  Republican,  can  take  to 

hkart.  and  men  of  all  religious  faiths  and 

at  all   races  around  this  whirling  foot- 
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aan  worth  saving,  after  all?    That's  the 
on. 
that  seems  like  a  silly  one.    Tou  say: 
he  is.     But  can  you  prove  lt7     The 
Writ  tells  us  that  man  was  created,  as 
1  valmlst  says,  in  the  Image  of  bis  Cre- 
ahakaapeare  refers  to  him  as  the  para- 
It  is  told  to  us  that  we  do 
'et  know  what  he  may  become.     Mat- 
Arnold  says  that  man  has  always  fed 
the  boundlaaa  hopes,  and  he  has  oever 
willing  to  take  any  simpler  fare.     But 
W    examine    mankind    subjectively,    as 
would   examine   a   fact,   and    In   the 
of  what  w«  know  about  "-im  and  his 
history,  and  ran  we  honestly  and 
tlcusly  say  that  mankind  has  suffl- 
vaiue  that  he  Is  worth  baing  saved  at 
hands? 

be    rational   and    consistent,    we    are 
going  to  have  to  believe  dynamically 
fact  that  man  la  worth  saving,  or  we 
ji»t  as  well  reaolva  ourselvea  to  a  slow 
of   disintegration    and   self-destruc- 
If  man  Is  Indeed  nothing  more  than 
-out  match  in  the  midst  of  a  black 
llsmal  void,  then  we  might  just  as  well 
a  day  and  let  It  bum  into  black  ashea 
the  endless  rains  of  the  heavens  pour 
through  the  nigbu  and  wash  him  into 
We  are  going  to  have  to  answer 
lueatlon. 

my  Uwycr  ftlMMta.  •i.ppGse  that  you 

today    in  aooM  eosmle  cotirt    having 

throughout    the   whule   of   the 

realm.     Follow    me    with    yotnr    tm- 

on  In  that.     In  that  great  and  high 

having  jurisdiction  everywhere,  man- 

the    InhablUnt    of    this   fooUtool.    Is 

with  not  being  worthy  to  be  saved. 

now  that  you  are  selected  as  counael 

— and  lnde«d  you  are.     Suppoae  that 

ind  I  were  to  go  up  there  and  would 

have  to  defend  all  mankind  th.-it 

lisleep  in  the  soil,  but  all  the  mllilona 

now  live,  against  the  charge  that  he 

worth    saving    any    longer.     I    wonder 

whleh    on*    at    the**    dUttngulshed 

around  here,  sometimea  alleged   to 

awyer.  we  would  seek  out  to  write  our 

(or  us?    Where  would  we  go  to  find 

to  oorne  and  make  our  speeches 

In  that  great  court,  if  that  were  our 

and  that  the  laauef 

MVKtly  now  remember,  otir  client, 

aMmklnd.  wUl  be  accused  of  bru- 

and  stupidity  and  greed,  of  littleness. 

.  arrogance,  vulgarity.  Injustice. 

degradation,   moral   diaintcgn- 

and.    to    cap    it    all.    cowardice.    The 

charge,  aa  you  stand  there  with  your 

before  that  imaginary  sunlit  marble 

of  justice,  whatever  it  is.  the  naked 

separate  and  apart  from  the  speclfl- 

that  are  going  to  follow.  Is  encuga 

you  tremble  in  your  boots  and  leap 

chance  to  grab  the   burden   of  the 

and  pro>-e  that  he  U  Indeed  different 
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fron  what  he  la  charged  with  being:  that 
ha  la  kind  and  intelligent  and  unaelflah  and 
magnanimous,  tolerant,  humble,  pure,  and 
brave. 

But  aa  we  stand  there  to  hear  the  charge 
•gainst  our  client  whom  we  are  appointed  to 
defend,  there  breaks  through  upon  our 
Mnscs,  I  am  sure,  a  kind  of  fliuh  of  terror  or 
bewilderment,  all  of  the  things  that  plague 
Hamlet.  Our  ears  will  be  ftill  to  overflow- 
ing with  the  testimony  against  us.  but  now 
they  are  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  charges 
egainst  tie.  and  we  can't  hear  any  more  We 
have  heard  all  we  have  capacity  to  compre- 
hend, and  yet  there  whispers  to  us  from 
within  "the  whips  and  scorns  of  time,  the 
oppressor's  wrong,  the  pruud  man's  con- 
tumely, the  pangs  of  despised  love,  the  law's 
delay,  the  Insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes.' 

Well,  here  we  are  We  are  paid  In  ad- 
vance. We  have  a  great  cause  to  susUln. 
Now,  when  the  proof  comes  in.  we  can  ex- 
pect tc  hear  alt  the  facU:  but  first,  to  com- 
plete the  averments,  they  are  going  to  tell 
US  about  Cain  and  Judas  and  Ivan  the  Ter- 
Ctble  and  Al  Capone  and  Adolf  Hitler  They 
will  parade  acroas  the  pages  of  that  Indict- 
ment every  felcn.  "ivery  zealot,  traitor,  bigot, 
drunkard,  the  thankless  child,  and  the 
thoughtless  parent,  the  Imbecile,  the  tyrant, 
and  all  of  the  diseased  uf  muid  and  body. 
Thoae  are  exhibits,  or  will  be.  against  us. 
We  wUl  be  charged  by  them  rectninting  the 
Children's  Crtu«de.  the  fall  of  Rome,  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  smelling  fiesh 
of  burning  witches,  the  Huns  and  Vandals 
of  every  generation,  screams  from  dungeons, 
and  the  atrocities  of  all  who  have  sulked 
throttgh  blood  to  mount  >  throne.  They 
will  all  come  back  to  us  BxperU  who  will 
be  willing  to  teatlfy  sKainst  ua  will  be 
glTlng  their  opinions.  There  will  be  the 
defamf  of  hUMaatty.  the  cynics,  the  icon- 
odasU.  and  the  arrogant.  We  may  hear  one 
brilliant  poeteas  who  wrote  this: 

"Detestable  race,  continue  to  expunge  your- 
self; die  cut  Convert  again  into  ex- 
plosives the  bewildered  ammonia  and 
the  distracted   cellulose; 

Cotfvert  again  Into  putrescent  matter  draw- 
ing flies,  the  hopeful  bodies  of  the 
young. 

Breathe,  crowd,  encroach,  expand:  ezptinge 
yourself,  die  out — 

Homo  called  sapiens,  man  who  calls  himself 
thinking  " 

And  we  are  going  to  have  to  admit,  my 
lawyer  friends,  that  If  we  are  to  go  to  that 
great  day  of  trial  now.  upon  such  an  er- 
rand of  defense,  we  ar*  gotiBg  to  have  to  be 
caroful  to  wash  cur  hands  and  clean  cur 
shoes  and  put  on  a  clean  suit,  becati.<e 
ctberwlse  maybe  the  very  tribunals  of  the 
sky  can  smell  away  *up  there  the  sticky 
stench  of  the  human  blood  of  this  war.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  speak  in  good  voice 
that  day.  lest  the  great  tribunals  of  the  sky 
tiear  the  screanM  of  starving  people  within 
reach  of  plenty. 

'Man's  inhumanity  to  man  make*  countless 
thotiaanda  mourn." 

They  are  going  to  quote  that  against  ua 
xvhen  we  are  defending  humanity  in  that 
great  court.  They  are  going  to  quote  it 
against  us — word,  volume,  page,  and  Una — 
thoae  words  by  our  beloved  poet. 

But  here's  the  thing:  We  are  beginning  to 
get  a  little  encourageneot  now  right  out  of 
that  sample  that  we  thought  to  be  a  bad 
exhibit,  as  so  oftentimes  happens  In  the  trial 
of  a  lamsult.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  the  signlflcent  part  of  that  quotation 
is  this?  Let  me  give  you  the  quotation 
again : 

"Man's  Inhumanity  to  man  m-kes  countless 
thousands  mourn." 

The  significant  part  of  It  la  that  man  can 
mourn  and  man  doea  mourn,  so  we  look  thexv 


for  encouragement.  Out  of  the  salty  resloue 
of  tears  there  springs  the  triple  alchemy  of 
remorse,  aspiration,  and  resolution,  th-jse 
transmitting  indifference  into  charity,  h.tte 
into  love,  and  Inertia  into  action.  We  will 
have  the  attention  of  that  court  yet 

What  should  we  say  about  the  war?  it 
might  be  said  by  the  one  who  Is  opposed  to 
us.  If  there  be  thoae  there:  Why,  the  war 
Itself  proves  that  man  Isn't  fit  to  be  s-  v?d: 
all  nations  fighting  each  other  who  h:ive 
had  a  free  and  open  opportunity  to  ge^.  a 
view  of  the  cross.  They  don't  deserve  It.  I 
shan't  repeat  the  devastation  of  the  war.  you 
know  It  too  well,  and  some  of  you  whose 
boys  will  never  come  back  know  It  beyond 
my  poor  speech  to  mention.  But  I  say  this: 
That  If  all  the  killings  of  the  wars  of  all 
the  leaders,  all  against  us  and  all  those 
with  ua — that  count.  If  It  be  written  and 
charged  and  proved  by  th-  record  (and  It 
may  be  stipulated),  the  answer  would  be:  In 
the  United  States  of  America  alone  there 
were  14O000M0  whoee  will  stood  between  us 
and  the  shadow  of  the  swastika  and  the  sword 
of  the  despicable  Jap.  And  when  the  ^reat 
balance  is  struck  up  there,  we  shall  ask  to 
be  weighed  against  the  horrors  and  the  errors 
of  this  war.  the  majestic  will  which  stood 
between  the  tyrant  and  the  rest  of  humanity. 
Doesn't  that  weigh  for  something?  Isn't 
cur  wllllngneai  to  assume  and  erdure  the 
countlean  hells  In  order  to  extirpate  or  up- 
root the  tyrant's  existence,  the  existence  of 
evil,  lent  that  enough  to  offset  all  the 
deatructloQ  that  the  tyrant  would  have 
wrought?  We  lay  that  exhibit  before  your 
ccleetlal  and  heavenly  honors  for  consid- 
eration. 

New  It  seems  to  me  thst  If  there  la  a  msn 
who  cant  agree  that  the  sacrifice  and  the 
will  of  a  great  people  like  ours  and  that  of 
all  of  our  allies  Is  worthy  of  consideration  to 
help  to  strike  down  the  charge  that  all  man 
U  not  worth  saving,  then  to  my  mind  that 
man  parts  company  with  me.  He  is  a 
philosophical  Naxl  of  some  kind,  and  he  nuust 
find  his  refuge  In  the  company  of  men  who 
are  content  to  say  that  right  shsll  always 
be  on  the  scaffold  and  wrong  forever  on  the 
throne     We  dont  hold  that. 

But  lets  get  away  from  the  war  a  little 
bit.  If  your  honors  please,  we  have  aome> 
thing  else  to  say  We've  got  some  happy 
things  to  say  about  ounklnd.  If  you  only 
want  to  know  It  Mankind  created  miulc. 
Well,  what  does  that  amount  to?  Ill  tell 
your  honors  what  it  amounU  to.  I.  one 
man.  thia  counsel  who  speaks — I  sat  before 
a  symphony  orchestra  and  I  heard  a  tune 
being  played  It  was  the  beautiful  Blue 
Danube  As  I  heard  the  strains  of  thi»t 
mualc.  I  was  afloat  on  a  beautiful  vessel  c.n 
•  hrwkJ.  sweeping  blue  tream.  I  cou'd  see 
the  sunllKht  comlnn  down  over  the  hills  and 
Unting  this  and  that,  and  somettmeti  I  could 
see  the  rhoppy  placee  oo  the  rlvr^  where  the 
wind  had  s'ruck,  and  again  It  avs  a  glaasy 
brightness.  I  got  Into  the  swift  currents 
around  the  bend,  and  I  got  Into  the  still 
placea  on  the  near  side,  snd  I  had  more 
pleaatire  lUtenlng  to  that  mualc.  and  I  had  a 
finer  voyage  In  my  Imagination  In  a  few 
mlnutca  than  I  could  ever  have  had  in  an 
actual  boat,  and  I  was  free  from  all  the 
muddy  and  sordid  and  urIv  details  of  the 
river  itself,  and  I  could  fly  like  an  angel  in 
my  UaaglBAUon.  because  I  had  a  great  ride 
while  I  beard  that  mualc,  and  it  coat  me  not 
a  penny. 

Well  BO  what?  That  sirs,  was  because 
there  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johann 
Stratias  one  time  who  was  willing  to  work 
hU  life -out  at!d  pour  It  out  and  labor  in 
order  that  through  the  majesty  of  his  rhythm 
and  hanrony  and  bis  creative  genius,  un- 
counted thousands  If  not  millions  cf  men 
and  womer  then  unborn  might  enjoy  some- 
thing sweet  which  he  could  reach  into  the 
great  unknown.  Into  the  Infinite  goodness  of 
God.  and  bring  to  people  Vtho  couldn't  create 
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for  themselves.    He  was  one  of  those,  one  of 
my  clients. 

I  have  been  Intereated  In  the  statesmen 
who  now  sit  in  the  Senate  for  the  State  of 
Tennessee.  1  am  very  grateful  to  my  friend 
Bob  Kerr  for  having  mentioned  Cordell  Hull. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  say  that  I  have  al- 
ways been  interested  In  Andrew  Jackson. 
Ibe  gentleman  over  here  at  my  left  told 
me  what  a  great  man  Jackson  was  He  said 
Jackaon  was  a  great  Democrat.  I  said  he 
was.  anyhow.  I  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  that. 
I  go  somewhere  and  now  and  again  I'll  see 
s  monument  to  Andrew  Jackson.  I've  read 
something  about  him,  I  think  I've  dreamed 
about  him  a  great  deal,  tried  to  comprehend 
something  about  what  there  could  be  in  that 
ynan  to  be  the  epitome  and  the  personifica- 
tion of  this  experiment  In  democracy.  In 
free  government  upon  a  new  continent, 
which  is  uniquely  his  place  In  the  history 
of  mankind.  But  I  look  at  his  features  and 
I  look  upon  the  lines  of  his  body  and  the 
action  displayed,  and  I  realize  that  by  look- 
ing at  a  monument  of  him  I  can  find  out 
more  by  looking  on  bis  face  what  he  was  like 
than  by  reading  the  books,  because  somebody 
that  was  skilled  with  a  chisel  worked  on 
stone  or  In  plaster  of  parls  and  molded  into 
bronze.  Whenever  I  see  one  of  those  monu- 
ments, wherever  It  is,  wherever  I  travel  and 
look  at  It.  I  stop  a  minute,  aud  It  seems 
to  me  that  I  am  a  debtor  to  that  unknown 
sculptor  who  gave  me  not  only  the  blessings 
of  his  art  but  gave  me  the  blesKings  again 
of  the  man  himself.  An  artist  I  do  not  know, 
whose  wage  I  difl  not  pay.  brought  for  me 
out  of  the  generations  past  a  benediction 
from  a  great  American,  and  makes  me  better 
becatue  I  stand  In  the  presence  of  the  stone. 
of  the  bronze.  That  unknown  man  Is  one 
whom  we  bring  to  this  great  high  court  as 
an  exhibit  saying  that  mankind  Is  worth 
being  saved,  and  it  doesn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  war  or  bloodshed,  either. 

Well,  let's  see.  One  will  have  to  admit, 
O  Heaven,  that  man  has  been  a  persistent 
animal.  "The  yellowing  scrolls  of  history  dla- 
close  the  tenacity  with  which  he  has  sur- 
vived famine  and  pestilence  and  eartbqtiake 
and  fire,  working  their  devastation  in  their 
several  seasons  and  their  many  ways.  All 
the  cankerous  growths  of  Innate  lust  feed 
upon  the  heart  of  man  to  discourage  him. 
He  falters  and  he  stumbles  and  he  falls — 
but  he  Is  up  again  in  the  morning.  That's 
the  kind  of  man  that  It  Is  being  pro- 
poeed  that  we  destroy  by  our  foolishness. 
Throughotit  the  ages  he  has  sloshed  along 
In  the  morass,  and  sometimes  you  can  hear 
his  heels  pounding  a  firm  staccato  upon  the 
rocky  high  places.  Sometimes  up  and  some- 
times down,  but  always  something  In  him 
ttima  his  face  up  toward  the  stmllght  and 
he  goes  on 

I  remember  we  had  a  witness  that  I  pre- 
dicted the  opposition  would  bring  to  the 
stand  by  the  name  of  Edna  Saint  Vincent 
Mlllay.  who  bald,  "Exininge  yourself."  Well 
croaa-examlne  her  and  we'll  turn  over  In  the 
Tolume  of  her  poema  you  can  find  In  your 
library  down  here,  and  well  see  what  elae 
she  wrote.  She  alao  wrote  how  man  meets 
earthquake  and  storm  and  flood.  Ehd  you  on 
such  and  such  a  day  write  this? 

"He  heard  the  sick  earth  groan. 
Rolling  Its  pitchy  lake  of  scalding  stone 
Upon  his  house. 
Where  did  he  weep? 
With  his  head  between  his  knees. 
Where,  said  the  race  of  man. 
Let  me  freeze. 
By  nightfall  he  had  built  another  town." 

-Yes,"  she  would  say.  T  wrote  that." 
Didn't  you  on  auch  and  such  a  day  write 

this: 

"The  broken  dike,  and  nothing  left 
But  floating  disarray. 
Was  thu  the  da*   man  dropped  and  died. 
His  burden  heavier  than  a  quilt  of  clay? 
No.     Above  his  garden,  faintly  glimmering. 
Still  there  bulked  the  plow." 


Well,  some  old  graybeard  ts  going  to  be 
there.  I  don't  mean  anybody  Just  gray 
enough  to  be  living  In  this  generation;  I 
mean  somebody  that  lived  way.  way  back 
there.  He  will  aay:  "You  have  stoned  vour 
prophets,  Mank)i.d."  Yes,  the  centuries  of 
us  have  stoned  our  prophets,  but  the  later 
generations  of  our  offspring  worship  at  their 
shrln  -.  Our  Presidents  whose  only  cause  has 
been  that  of  liberty  and  Justice,  we  have 
maligned  and  persecuted  with  cunning  and 
hate  and  fury,  but  the  future  generations  of 
our  children  will  |ook  upon  their  faces  In 
Mount  Rushmore  and  call  them  blessed 

Tom  Paine  may  be  there.  He  may  speak 
up  and  say  our  Government  lent  what  it's 
cracked  up  to  be  It  probably  did  not  meet 
his  standard  of  pertectlon.  He  said,  "Your 
government  is  all  right  when  you  can  say  this 
of  It:  "My  poor  are  happy;  neither  ignorance 
nor  disease  is  to  be  found  among  them.  My 
jails  are  empty  of  prisoners,  my  streets  of 
beggars.  The  aged  are  not  in  want,  the  taxes 
are  not  oppressing.  The  rational  world  is 
my  friend  becatise  I  am  a  friend  of  its  hap- 
piness.' " 

Well,  your  honors,  we  don't  measure  up  to 
that,  quite.  But  we  had  a  great  statesman, 
your  honors,  and  a  great  teacher  one  time 
who  told  tis.  Lord  Haldane.  that  over  on  this 
Bide  is  the  sphere  of  human  progrees  In  which 
men  are  controlled  by  absolute  law,  so  that 
will  has  no  place  In  their  process;  and  over 
here  Is  a  sphere  In  which  every  man  is  a 
libertine,  or  may  be,  for  there  is  nothing  to 
control  or  check  his  will  or  his  license.  But 
In  between  there  is  a  realm  and  a  sphere 
and  a  domain  in  which,  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  law  and,  as  Tom  Stewakt  says,  a 
fair  and  honest  purpose,  men  have  been  able 
to  work  out  a  process  of  governing  them- 
selves And  we  say  to  your  honors,  on  behalf 
of  mankind,  that  in  thU  reasonable  middle 
realm  that  the  greet  law  writer  tells  us  about, 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  we  have  gained  greater 
progress  In  government  than  any  other  gov- 
ernment known  to  the  God  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  of  all  government.     | Applause.) 

Somebody  will  say:  Well.  Man,  you  are 
almost  nothing  phj-sically.  It's  true.  The 
astronomer  will  say  that  we  are  of  relatively 
little  Importance,  size,  and  achievement. 
He  will  point  out  that  our  sun  and  moon 
and  all  the  several  companies  and  con- 
sUilatlona  of  stars  and  planets,  as  the  lay- 
man sees  them,  taken  as  a  whole  composite 
group,  they  form  but  a  speck  In  the  tiiil- 
▼erse.  Everything  we  can  comprehend  as 
laymen  is  a  speck  In  the  imlverse.  There 
sre  universes  of  universes  which  bring  Into 
play  distances  of  millions  of  light  years  In 
their  apartness.  They  will  show  that  in  this 
cosmos,  this  universe  of  universes,  the  earth 
o-  which  we  live,  to  which  we  bear  such  a 
relatively  small  part  and  proportion,  that 
whole  earth,  all  of  uo  put  together  and  the 
land  we  live  on,  they  wtU  say  Is  nothing  more 
than  a  rotating  shadow  which  is  part  of  an 
almost  dimenslonless  whole. 

Our  answer  to  that  Is  that  bigness  doesn't 
depend  upon  size.  The  bigness  of  a  mans 
soul  and  of  his  Intellect  matches  the  physi- 
cal bigness  of  the  creation  Itself.  We  will 
answer  that  day  by  quoting  Ralph  Waldo 
En.erson,  who  said.  In  his  essay  on  history, 
that  man  Is  greater  than  all  of  the  geography 
of  the  world. 

Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration  of  what  I 
mean,  if  we  may  take  lime  out  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  solid  argument.  Let's  Imagine  a 
little  worm  about  an  inch  long,  and  111  put 
him  In  the  most  dismal  place  I  can  think  of 
just  now.  I'll  put  him  out  on  a  weed  in  the 
midst  oX  the  Sargasso  Sea,  f -mating  out  there 
In  the  Atlantic.  If  you  can  imagine  that 
little  worm,  with  the  use  only  of  his  own 
capacities,  with  the  Instrximentalltles  only 
that  lie  within  his  own  reach;  If  that  little 
worm  could  somehow  looL  away  from  his 
watery  home  and  look  around  and  see  what's 
goinfe  on  In  the  world;  and  in  time,  if  be 
could  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  the  River 


Nile.  If  he  could  see  the  heights  of  Tibet 
where  the  lamas  live,  tf  he  could  see  and 
hear  the  chimes  of  London,  If  that  little  tiny 
worm  could  see  the  TVA  project,  if  he  could 
see  Niagara  Palls  und  all  the  grain  In  the 
West,  and  the  sun  finally  setting  like  a  red 
ball  on  the  blue  pillow  of  the  Pacific  Ooean — 
!f  that  worm  could  do  all  that,  the  phenome- 
non of  his  feat  would  be  small  compared  to 
that  which  man  has  wrought  in  his  conquest 
of  the  Illimitable  unlverae. 

Well,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  aay. 
too,  that  man  has  taken  the  lightning  out  of 
the  sky  and  put  it  under  his  heel.  He  has 
conquered  the  sea  and  the  land  and  the 
ether  and  the  air,  and  now  the  atom.  I 
have  often  thought — for  baseball  players 
like  ytm.  Tom.  and  others  I  think  that  are 
out  here  that  I  think  play  a  better  game  of 
hall  than  you  ever  could  play — that  the  coor- 
dination and  skill  represented  In  a  good 
home  run,  and  the  precision  In  a  successful 
forward  pass,  those  of  you  who  are  going  to 
a  football  game  tomorrow,  and  seriously,  the 
precision  of  invented  things,  things  made  by 
man's  hands,  that  they  challenge  comperi- 
son  with  the  perfections  of  the  physical 
universe  made  by  the  Creator. 

Now  we  are  going  to  have  some  witnesses. 
We  are  going  to  have  lots  of  them  who  will 
give  testimony  on  otir  behalf.  Out  of  the 
eons  of  time  In  the  past,  and  out  of  all  the 
space  around  the  earth,  they  are  going  to 
come.  Time  will  be  no  object,  as  it  isn't 
sometimes  In  lawyers'  argtoments  In  court. 
We  will  have  eons  of  time  to  try  this  case. 
The  judge  won't  have  to  go  up  Peachtree 
Creek  fishing,  either.  But  here  they'll  come, 
seriously.  There'll  be  Moses,  with  his  tab- 
lets of  stone.  We  are  defending  all  man- 
kind: aren't  we?  We  are  pleading  that  he  be 
allowed  and  that  he  be  given  wisdom  to  save 
mankind  to  himself,  upon  the  basis  that  he 
deserves  to  live.  There  wiD  be  Moses  with 
his  tablets  of  stone:  Martin  Luther  blazing 
the  way  for  the  Knoxes  and  the  Calvins; 
Confucius  writing  the  laws  of  man's  Intrin- 
sic nature:  Joan  of  Ai-c  out  of  the  fire;  Wood- 
row  Wilson  who  saw  the  light  of  heaven 
shining  on  bis  blade:  Socrates  draining  the 
world's  cup  of  bitterness  and  giving  back  a 
bigger  cup  of  his  wisdom;  all  the  great  law- 
yers of  the  past,  and  the  great  jurists;  the 
dreamers.  Keats  and  Shelley;  the  wooden 
shoes  that  you  see  in  the  picture  of  the 
Angelus;  Thomas  Jefferson  writing  copy- 
book maxims  about  government  of.  by,  and 
for  the  people,  for  Thomas  Lincoln's  awk- 
ward Kentucky  boy  to  state  to  all  the  other 
statesmen  who  were  to  succeed  him;  the 
forty-niners.  Sam  Houston:  and  all  of  the 
heroes  of  this  war.  We  shall  have  these 
witnesses  and  many  more. 

Against  blasphemies  we  shall  set  off 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men."  Against 
the  felon  we  shall  set  off  the  just  judge. 
Against  Ignorance  we  shall  set  oH  the  uni- 
versities and  schools  and  the  millions  of  the 
teachers  of  the  yoting.  Against  intolerance 
and  supetBtltution  we  shall  set  off  the  de- 
vout ptilpits  bearing  like  Atlases  ttpon  their 
backs  the  Holy  Bible.  Against  cheapneee 
and  vulgarity  we  shall  set  off  the  Red  Crtai 
and  the  unnumbered  other  organizations 
building  character  in  men.  Against  cor- 
ruption we  will  set  off  the  myriads  of  honest 
men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  Iniy. 
Against  avarice  we  shall  set  off  the  philan- 
thropiat  and  the  philoeopber,  and  that  mud- 
epattered  saint,  the  country  doctor.  And 
against  selfishness  we  will  bring  Into  court 
a  litUe  Irish  woman,  that  neighborhood 
angel  who  always  aasuages  your  bereavement 
with  a  fresh  cherry  pie.  We  shall  match 
Pilate  with  Paul,  the  Benedict  Arnolds  of  the 
world  with  the  George  Waahlngtons  of  the 
world;  persecution  with  Bater.  The  dark- 
ness of  those  Children's  Crusades  we  shall 
dispel  with  the  altar  fires  of  A-sla  and  the 
million  lighted  Christmas  trees. 

The  best  to  speak  for  us  will  be  a  lowly 
Jew,   with  ragged   wounds  In  Him,   in   Hia 
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band  I  and  in  His  feet  and  in  His  body, 
and  he  acar  of  thorns  upon  His  head;  and 
there  will  t>e  the  meet  persuasive  imd  au- 
thorlpitlv*  voice  of  all.  because  with  parabla 
and  beatitude  Bell  UU  what 
Is  worth. 
O.  great  Jtxlgee  of  this  court,  we  who 
are  lawyers  here,  we're  Just  a  few  of  ua 
tryin  (  to  grope  around  to  find  out  what  it's 
all  a  >out.  Let's  be  honest.  Not  many  Qeo- 
pie  irithin  the  sound  of  my  voice,  particu* 
larly  not  I.  not  many  of  us  know  how  to 
live  it  all.  But  why?  There's  a  reason  for 
the84  things.  Archeologists  tell  us  that 
more  than  a  million  years  we  have  been 
In  this  earth  in  developing  tools  and 
Archeologists  tell  us — and  both 
are  proved,  and  we  will  bring  them 
court  and  lay  the  evidence  down  as 
cation  for  what  we  lack  in  humanity — 
bunors.  we  have  been  developing  our 
m  this  race  of  ours  over  a  million  years, 
ihe  best  we  can  show  of  the  develop- 
of  morality  and  character  and  ethlca 
S.OOO  years, 
didn't  have  a  conscience  before  5  000 
ago.  the  students  tell  ua.  He  didn't 
what  a  conscience  was,  so  he  couldn't 
morality.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  If 
reduce  it  to  a  simple  table  for  this 
.  If  a  thousand  years  were  laid  out 
head  table  as  the  length  of  time 
hich  mankind  has  been  developing 
tbols  and  weapons.  I'd  go  down  to  the 
>f  the  table  to  meaatire  off  the  period 
In  which  ethics  and  morality — and 
the  field  In  which  lawyers  peculiarly 
have  existed,  and  the  period  would  be 
.  to  strike  a  comparison.  If  he  halted 
development  of  his  scientific  and  ma- 
endeavor,  halted  tonight,  if  not 
thing  were  Invented  nor  improved 
ally  and  materially  for  9.950  centuries. 
f  durlnsj  that  9.950  centuries  man  de- 
all  of  hla  energy  to  the  development  of 
Ql>er  and  his  ethics,  it  would  take 
pcmg  to  catch  up.  in  point  of  time. 
W<11.  It's  no  wonder,  then,  we  havent 
done  so  much.  We  begin  to  see  not  only 
that  we  can  deny  the  fact  that  man  is  tin- 
wort:  ly.  but  that  In  that  In  which  he  Is 
unworthy  there  Is  historical  Justification. 
Tbpt's  the  part  of  my  message  which  li 
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is  the  part  of  my  message  which  Is 
Who   Is   to   lead   mankind   to  catch 
difference  between  the  development 
ethical  conM^louane^e  and  his  material 
I  know  the  church  has  tried 
„  time,  and  I  pray  to  Got"  it  will  never 
Its  effort.     Hut  again  I  say  the  peculiar 
In  which  mankind  Is  lacking  to  prove 
heimlngly  to  himself  and  to  the  most 
laalte  among  him.  la  the  Qeld  of  the 
oUkfMhioned   lawyer.     I   have  yet  to 
I  field,  with  all  due  respect   to  every 
profeaslon.  Governor  Kerr.  I  have  yet 
'  a  field  in  which  ethics,  the  fine  fiower 
the  sweetness  in  which  we  have  not 
bard  enough,  where  etblcs  la  more 
a  part  of  the  fiber  and  the  force  of 
than  in  the  field  of  the  law.     Tha 
part  of  my  message  is;    this  Is  your 
-'bility.  and  you  are  elected  to  defend 
".  whether  you  like  it  or  not.     The 
is   yours.     [Applause.)     In    the 
nature  of  things,  the  great  jtidge  of 
baa  appointed  yoa  counsel  for  man- 
who  atuitfi  today  not  knowing  how  h« 
.ve  bimaelf  from  his  own  self -dcatruc- 
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aaaigi  iment 


!  say  to  the  lawyers  of  Tennessee  and 

of  you  here:  I  wonder  when  this  case 

to  be  set  for  trial,  and  what  kind 

itmttnuance  can  we  get?     No:   it  lant 

for  cooticiuuQce.     The   trial   boflna 

Let's  not  be  afraid  of  the  issue.    Let's 

afraid  to  uke  that  case.    On  the  other 

let's  just  get  firm  and  real  about  It. 

;et  a  deep  faith,  and  to  show  our  deep 

let's  get  a  little  bit  arrogant  about  It. 

on  some  purple  robce.  too.  and  let 
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them  flutter  in  the  wind,  let  bands  play  and 
let  the  banners  float  In  the  sky.  We  are 
going  to  inarch  out  into  that  great  court 
and  we  are  going  to  defend  humanity.  By 
tomorrow,  which  is  Saturday:  by  the  next 
day.  which  Is  Sunday:  by  the  next  day.  which 
Is  Monday,  shall  we  in  that  manner  march 
out.  in  every  alight  detail  of  our  lives,  once 
we  have  the  glory  and  the  dignity  we  would 
put  upon  our  shoulders  if  we  were  going  to 
that  great  court  to  defend  all  who  have  lived 
and  all  who  live,  such  a  responsibility  upon 
the  leaders  of  a  State  and  a  community. 
When  we  go  well  sing  a  song  to  march  by: 

"I  am  the  owner  of  sphere. 
Of  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year; 
Of  Caesar's  hand  and  Plato's  brain. 
Of  the  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's 
strain. " 

^Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Why.  the  very  audacity  of  the  manner  In 
which  we  take  our  books  to  court,  the  very 
audacity  of  It  will  Justify  all  mtf  claim  in 
vindication:  and  listening,  those  timid  souls 
we  leave  behind  will  some  day  hear  like  roll- 
ing thunder  the  acclaiming  verdict  of  eter- 
nity, and  you  shall  be  the  counsel  to  win 
that  verdict. 

Thank  you  very  much.     | Applause.) 

President  Kxt.  The  sixty-fourth  annual 
convention  of  this  association  now  stands 
adjourned. 

The  final  session  thereupon  adjourned  at 
10:25  p.  m. 


The  American  Army 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  jCoKNicnctrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdau.  February  6  y  legislative  day 
of  Friday,  January  1S> ,  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apj>endix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  worth-while  address  delivered  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
before  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  New  York  City, 
February  3. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  follows: 

Ten  days  ago.  I  returned  from  a  month- 
long  trip  through  the  major  overseas  areas 
of  Army  activities.  In  Germany,  among 
other  things.  I  visited  the  grave  of  General 
Patton.  We  were  friends.  Aside  from  the 
friendship.  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  soldier  to  whom  our  Nation  owes  so 
much  for  what  be  did  to  win  the  war. 

General  Patton  lies  peaceftUly  among  com- 
radea  who  worshipped  a  tiniversal  God  in 
their  separate  ways.  Among  the  rows  upon 
rows  of  simple,  white  crosses.  I  noticed  the 
familiar  Star  of  David,  the  symbol  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Tcu  were  well  represented 
among  those  8.000  dead  In  the  American 
cemetery  in  Luxembourg.  You  are  well  rep- 
resented In  every  mUltary  cemetery  where 
American  fighting  men  have  been  laid  to 
rest  after  their  last  twttle.  There  they  rest, 
equal  In  death  as  they  were  equal  in  our 
American  life  and  equal  in  their  devotion 
to  their  cotuitry's  cause. 

The  grave*  In  that  cemetery  were  dug  on 
a  January  evening.  In  1919.  in  a  Munich  beer 
hall,  where  an  obscure  organiaer.  Antun 
Drexler.  enrolled  a  former  German  corporal, 
named  Adolf  Hitler  as  member  No.  7  In 
the  German  Worker's  Party.  On  that  eve- 
ning the  forces  of  brutal  intolerance,  the 
forces   that  i>rof eased   to   believe   that   one 


race  was  created  to  ride  and  the  others  to  b« 
ridden,  foimd  a  spokesman  and  a  chieftain. 
Under  his  tyranny  and  because  of  our 
lethargy,  our  refusal  to  credit  the  evidence 
before  our  eyes,  those  forces  in  less  than  a 
generation  drenched  the  world  In  blood.  It 
was  a  straight  case  of  cause  and  effect. 

Intolerance  has  had  Its  day  in  other  times, 
though  never  to  the  same  degree  and  with 
such  frightful  consequences  as  in  the  time 
of  Hitler  It  Is  for  our  generation  to  shape 
our  destiny  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
such  sinister  leaders  to  rise  to  power  again. 

Your  efforts  toward  a  better  world  have 
been  described  as  a  counteroffenslve  to 
bigotry.  They,  in  fact,  are  more  than  a 
counteroffenslve.  They  are  a  direct  cam- 
paign for  the  eternal  principles  of  our  coun- 
try. Tolerance  is  the  liasla  of  our  national 
unity.  Tolerance  is  the  foundation  stone 
of  our  military  structure.  Tolerance  is  vital 
to  our  Army's  success  in  battle. 

A  soldier  does  not  fl«ht  alone.  He  Is 
basically  a  member  of  a  squad,  and  the  men 
in  the  squad  are  mutually  dependent  upon 
each  other  for  survival  They  train  side  by 
side.  They  go  Into  battle  together,  each 
gaining  confidence  in  the  presence  of  the 
others. 

Theae  men  know  each  other.  Differences 
In  race  and  creed  do  not  concern  them,  much 
less  divide  them.  Protestant.  Catholic,  or 
Jew.  each  depends  for  his  life  on  the  others. 
The  Infantry  squad,  the  ba.slc  unit  of  the 
Army,  is  an  all-Amerlcan  squad  in  every 
sense.  The  bonds  of  mutual  trxist  and  con- 
fidence are  stronger  there  than  in  any  other 
group.  Life  and  death  depend  on  the 
strength  of  those  bonds 

The  successful  commanding  officer,  h  he 
Is  to  have  an  outfit  that  can  follow  hie  lead- 
ership, picks  his  squad  leaders  ni  merit. 
Race  or  creed  or  social  position  does  not 
count.  Qualification  for  the  Job  must  be  the 
reason  for  his  choice.  If  his  unit  is  to  sur- 
vive, he  must  be  tolerant.  His  unit  mtut  be 
tolerant. 

1  have  here  In  my  hei.d  the  roster  of  Com- 
pany P  of  *re  Three  Hundred  and  flxth  In- 
fantry Regiment  of  Ne»  York's  Seventy-sev- 
enth Division— the  Statue  of  U  >erty  Divi- 
sion. I  commanded  that  company  in  the 
First  World  War.  In  1943  I  bade  them  good- 
by  at  ^ndlantown  Gap  before  they  left  for 
the  Pacific.  Their  energy  and  fitness  for  the 
fight  were  mo«=t  inspiring.  They  fought  on 
Guam  and  Leyte  and  le  Shima  and  Okina- 
wa, and  they  never  'ailed  I  taw  th»r  again, 
3  weeks  age.  in  Japan.  But  the  faces  were 
new.  Many  of  the  men,  all  of  the  officers, 
whom  I  had  seen  at  Indian  town  Gap  had  died 
in  battle. 

That  outfit  was  typically  American.    Here. 
Is  the  roster  last  stunmer  on  Okinawa     I  am 
reading  the  first  10  names  as  they  appear,  in 
order: 

Pirst  Sgt.  Sidney  Stein,  Tech.  Sgt.  Michael 
Dean.  Tech  Sgt  Henry  Elnig.  Tech  Sgt. 
Frank  Kulaszewski.  Staff  Sgt.  Charles  Allen. 
Staff  Sgt.  Sidney  Baker.  Staff  Sgt.  Prank 
Bellusci.  Staff  Sgt  Edward  Borisevlc.  Staff 
Sgt.  Michael  Cap.  Staff  Sgt.  James  Oormley. 

That  is  the  Army  of  the  Jnited  States:  10 
names,  a  cross  section  of  our  people.  Those 
men  fought  together  with  a  wholesome  re- 
spect for  each  ether  and  a  complet  confi- 
dence In  the  loyalty  of  each  other 

Of  those  10  men.  not  onr  had  been  In  the 
Army  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Only  a  few  of 
them  were  on  the  d^mpany  roster  when  it 
lert  for  ovrseas.  They  hat;  replaced  other 
Steins  and  Deans  and  Elnlgs  and  Kulnazew- 
skls  and  Aliens  who  had  fallen  on  the  field  of 
battle  because  we  Americans  thought  that 
vlclousneaa  in  a  Munich  back  street,  aggres- 
sion in  a  Manchurlan  village,  was  none  of  our 
concern. 

In  the  Army  they  were  of  one  mind  in 
their  devotion  to  duty  Common  loyalty, 
common  responsibility,  common  purposa 
produces  the  common  touch  among  Ameri- 
can soldiers. 
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The  Army  can  be  proud  that,  und«-  tha 
heat  and  stress  of  war.  it  fostered  that  com- 
mou  toudi.  Jiist  as  firmly  as  I  believe  it 
was  the  tiuest  fighting  machine  of  all  time. 
I  believe  that  it  was  the  greatest  agent.  In 
our  history,  for  the  strengthening  of  tuitional 
unity  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Ten  and  a  half  million  men.  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  from  every  sphere  of 
life,  students  and  farmers  and  machinisla 
and  clerks  and  salesmen,  entered  lu  lanlcs. 
They  trained  and  worked  and  fought  to- 
gether. In  a  common  enterprise  they  gained 
a  fellowship  and  understanding  that,  when 
the  petty  irritations  of  the  moment  are  for- 
gotten, will  be  recognized  at  lis  full  value. 

In  opportunities  for  promotion,  the  Army 
again  gave  prot)f  of  the  value  ol  the  in- 
dividual's own  worth.  Mistakes  have  been 
made.  Not  all  achievemeitu  were  rewarded. 
The  evidence,  however,  is  overwhelming  that 
merit  above  all  else  was  the  key  to  selec- 
tion and  reward.  We  put  men  in  positionii  of 
authority  who  appreciated  the  value  of  merit, 
for  it  explained  in  thousands  of  cases  their 
own  selection. 

Of  the  873.000  officers  who  served  in  the 
Army.  531.000  or  three  out  of  five,  were  for- 
mer enlisted  men.  men  who  had  suried  out 
as  privates.  They  had  earned  the  right  to 
spend  14  to  24  weeks  of  discipline  and  train- 
ing at  officers  candidate  schools,  a  training 
that  was  exceeded  only  by  battle  itself  as 
a  trial  of  the  stuff  In  a  man.  before  receiving 
their  commissioris. 

Of  all  our  officers,  only  18  000  or  3  percent, 
were  Regular  Army;  2';  percent  were  Na- 
Uonal  Guardsmen  and  23  percent  members 
of  the  Officers  Reserve  Corps.  Of  the  rest, 
not  commissioned  on  the  basis  of  enlisted 
training.  96  000  or  11  percent,  were  com- 
missioned direcUy  from  clvUian  life,  most 
of  them  as  doctors,  dentisu.  and  chaplains. 
Let  me  point  out  further,  that  among  the 
generals  who  led  our  victorious  Army,  near- 
ly 300  had  come  all  the  way  up  from  rear- 
rank  privates.  Of  the  cadets  now  at  West 
Point.  44  percent  saw  service  m  the  ranks 
In  the  war. 

The  officers  candidate  school  system  of 
training  oflUcers.  taken  from  the  ranks,  proved 
iUelf  in  every  mUltary  field  It*  graduates, 
by  their  courage  and  leadership,  enriched  our 
military  traditions  They  won  the  respect 
of  professional  soldiers  throughout  the  world. 
1  am  sure  that  the  democratic  infiueuce  of 
•ervice  in  the  ranks  is  a  desirable  prerequi- 
site for  success  In  military  leadership.  The 
War  Department  studies  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  provide  that  in  case  such  train- 
ing is  adopted  no  individual  be  commissioned 
In  the  Regular  Army  or  permitted  to  enroll 
In  »n  officer  candidate  schrv.l,  ROTC  unit, 
or  to  enter  West  Point,  without  havir\g  com- 
pleted the  training  in  tbe  ranks  required 
under  such  a  program. 

The  Army  Is  bamd  on  democracy  and  on 
good  faith.  We  need  both  in  all  human  rela- 
tions, now  more  than  ever.  The  torch  of 
tolerance  you  bear  should  light  the  path 
toward  a  more  understaiiding  world  and 
therefore  a  more  peaceful  world. 

That  must  be  the  goal  of  all  men  If  man- 
kind Is  to  survive.  As  a  Nation,  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  with  the  other  United  Na- 
tions to  an  international  organisation.  Its 
purpose  is  the  prevention  of  war  by  the  Just 
settlement  of  disputes.  The  hope  of  the 
world  rests  in  it.  The  prayers  of  the  world 
go  with  it  But  we  cannot  have  a  world 
united  for  peace,  unless  we  have  a  country 
united  for  peace.  We  achieved  unity  in  war. 
We  must  maintain  unity  now.  Tolerance  is 
Its  foundation. 

The  time  will  come  when  some  In  thia 
country,  out  of  perverseness  or  for  some 
other  reason,  will  try  to  mitigate  the  war 
guilt  of  Germany  and  Japan.  The  effort  will 
be  made  to  distribute  the  re.«ponslbility 
among  all  nations  of  the  world,  this  Nation 
Included.  That  will  be  a  hard  Job.  in  the  face 
of  the  record;  but  1  have  no  doubt  that  tha 


attempt  wUl  be  made.  When  thst  time 
comes,  I  trust  that  the  record  of  the  last 
20  years  will  remain  vivid  in  our  minds,  that 
Americans  will  not  be  misled  Into  belittling 
the  fight  for  freedom  and  decency  that  was 
»aged  and  won. 


The  End  of  the  Ride 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  Mo^^TANA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  6  ilegislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18) ,  1946 

Ml-.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
Progiessive  of  Monday.  January  28.  1946, 
appears  an  article  entitled  "The  End  o^ 
the  Ride."  written  by  Milton  Mayer,  a 
brillit- 1  writer  and  an  assistant  professor 
at  Chicago  University.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  END  or  THE  RmE 

(By  Milton  Iifayer) 

Once  upon  a  time,  back  in  1940  and  1941, 
there  were  some  people  who  argued  that 
America  should  keep  out  of  the  war  as  long 
as  possible  and.  If  possible,  altogether.  They 
ai-gued.  these  people,  that  when  we  had  en- 
tered the  war  and  won  it.  barbarism  would 
lower  Itself  over  us  like  a  hood  over  a  man  to 
be  hanged.  They  argued  that  when  we  had 
entered  the  war  and  won  it.  nobody  would 
know  what  to  do  to  solve  the  world's  ills. 
They  argued  that,  when  we  had  entered  the 
war  and  won  it.  the  normal,  natural,  animal 
pa.ssion  ol  revenge  would  lose  us  our  culture, 
kill  our  souls,  push  us  further  down  toward 
the  abyss,  and  dlsintegrafte  our  civilization. 

But  they  were  called  unrealistic,  these  peo- 
ple, and  one  of  the  persons  who  called  them 
unrealistic  was  Louis  Fischer. 

On  the  front  page  of  The  Progressive  5 
years  later  (In  the  December  31,  1945.  issue). 
Louis  Fischer  writes: 

"Barbarism  is  lowering  Itself  over  iis  like  a 
hood  over  a  man  to  be  hanged.  •  •  •  jjq. 
body  knows  what  to  do  to  solve  the  world's 
ills.  •  •  •  unlefs  we  rif^  above  the  nor- 
mal, natural,  animal  passion  of  revenge,  otir 
culture  wiU  be  lost.  •  •  •  It  will  kill  our 
souls  and  push  us  further  down  toward  the 
abyss.  Someone  has  to  stop  the  disintegra- 
tion of  our  civllisaUou.     •     •     •" 

And  he  adds: 

"This  will  be  called  unrealistic,  Idealistic. 
Christian,  and  soft.  Well,  we  have  been  real- 
istic, practical,  pagan,  and  stern  for  decades. 
Has  it  worked?    Where  are  we  today?" 

Let  me  tell  you  where  we  are.  Louie.  (You 
don't  call  people  you  love  "Louis.")  We  are 
at  the  end  of  the  ride  you  chose  to  go  on.  We 
are  at  the  end  of  the  ride  the  unrealists  of 
IMO  and  IJMl  opposed.  And  the  end  is  the 
end  the  uiu^alists  predicted.  It  is  the  end 
predicted  for  the  1917  ride  by  R.  M.  La  Pol- 
lette,  8r..  and  for  the  1941  ride  by  his  sons. 
Bob,  Jr..  and  Phil.  It  is  the  end  predicted  by 
some  men  whom  you  and  I  admire  and  by 
bome,  such  as  Colonel  llcCormick.  whom  we 
do  not  admu-e.  But  the  people  who  wanted 
to  go  on  the  ride  called  them  all  defeatists, 
appeasers.  Fascists,  and  fools. 

It  is  the  end  of  the  ride.  Louie,  It  Is  the 
end  of  the  ride  you  went  on. 

And  I  am  not  bringing  up  this  unhappy 
matter  to  taunt  you.  Apart  from  my  loving 
you  as  a  friend,  and  revering  you  as  a  hero. 
X  admire  you  more,  almost,  than  any  man  X 


know  for  your  Judgment.  No:  I  am  bringing 
this  up,  and  I  Imow  you  believe  me,  because 
you  and  I  may  survive  for  the  next  ride,  and 
I  want  to  persuade  you  now  not  to  choose 
to  go  on  It  then.  I  want  to  persuade  you  now 
not  to  say  to  me  then,  when  we  are  attacking 
Germany  and  provoking  Japan,  "But,  Milton, 
what  else  can  we  do?" 

The  ride.  Louie,  is  the  one  that  Randolph 
Bv.»urue  spoke  of  when  he  said.  "He  who 
mounts  the  wild  elephant  goes  where  the 
wild  elephant  goes  '  The  ride,  Louie,  is  the 
ride  tlie  little  girl  goes  on  when,  in  a  tem- 
per tantrum  she  .tears  up  her  dofly  and  thenj 
Feeing  what  she's  done,  cries  her  eyes  out. 
Tile  ride,  Louie,  is  the  ride  the  sinner  goes 
on  in  Dante,  and  the  end  ol  the  ride  is  the 
closed  gate  of  Paradise,  with  tlie  legend  iii- 
tcrlbed  on  it,  "Too  late,  too  late,  ye  cannot 
enter  now." 

The  year  1946  Is  a  year  of  heroic  conlession, 
Louie,  and  it  does  not  surprise  me  that  you 
are  one  of  the  first  of  the  heroes.  You,  who 
prided  yourself  on  beuig  realistic  and  prac- 
tical in  1941.  are  not  ashamed,  in  1946.  to 
ask.  "Has  it  worked?  "  and  to  aiu.wer,  "No." 
You  are  not  ashamed,  in  1946,  to  be  unrealis- 
tic, idealistic.  Christian,  and  soft.  You  are 
not  ashamed  to  have  discovered  too  late,  too 
late,  that  there  is  no  conversion  by  the 
sword,  no  peace  by  the  flame-thrower,  no 
democracy  by  the  bomb. 

When  men  like  Robert  Hutchlns,  not  to 
mention  his  toady,  Mayer,  begged  us  to  stay 
out  of  war  on  the  ground  that  we  were  not 
morally  prepared  for  victory,  you  did  not 
know  what  you  know  today.  Now  that  you 
know  that  a  war  waged  by  a  people  morally 
unprepared  for  victory  terminates  in  the 
normal,  natural,  animal  passion  of  revenge, 
I  beseech  you  to  hang  on  to  your  hard -won 
knowledge  when  the  bugles  blow  again. 
Now  that  you  have  discovered  that  each  time 
we  lick  Hitler  he  somehow  comes  closer.  I 
plead  with  you  to  hold  your  disco>'ery  always 
before  you. 

The  lesson  Is  always  the  same.  Louie,  and 
If  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  little 
band  who  fight  always  for  freedom  have 
learned  it  for  keeps,  the  war  was  not  wholly 
lost.  If  you  have  learned  what  an  eminent 
Frenchman  learned  long  ago.  when  he  said 
that  war  is  not  the  worst  of  evils  but  It  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  others — then  the  blood  and 
the  treastire  were  not  all  spent  In  vain.  If 
you  have  learned  why  Oscar  Ameringer.  an- 
other of  that  little  band  fighting  always  for 
freedom,    asked    that    his    only    epitaph    be. 

"He  tried  to  keep  h;:.  country  out  of  war" 

then  the  war  was  partly  won. 

Men  like  you  do  not  make  moral  failures. 
Louie,  so  your  failure  must  have  been  In- 
tellectual. I  have  been  trying  to  locate  It. 
and  I  find  you  and  me.  as  I  explore  my 
memory,  at  Eddie  Kub's  house  In  1940  or  1941. 
You  were  defending  me,  as  you  always  do, 
against  the  pack.  You  were  saying,  as  I 
remember.  ""Milton  here  is  fighting  for  the  ' 
same  world  as  the  rest  of  us.  What  he 
doesn't  understand  is  that  we  have  to  fight 
Hitler  to  preserve  the  possibility  of  the  world 
we  fight  for  at  home.  We  have  got  to  fight 
on  both  fronts  at  once." 

This  was  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Louie,  when 
the  choice  was  still  ours.  True,  we  were 
shipping  the  Japanese  all  the  oil  and  scrap 
and  gold  credits  they  needed  to  conquer  Asia. 
But  we  were  also  provoking  them  to  attack 
MS  by  telling  them  that  they,  but  not  Eng- 
land, Prance,  or  Holland,  had  to  give  up  what 
they'd  stolen  or  else. 

You,  however,  were  not  waiting  for  Pearl 
Harbor,  like  some  of  our  friends,  who  said. 
on  December  7.  "What  would  you  do  now, 
Mayer?  "  You  took  yoxir  stand  on  principle. 
Louie.  You  said  that  Hltlerism  threatened 
democracy,  Jtjst  as  Joe  Pewlsm  did,  and  that 
we  had  to  fight  them  both  at  once. 

But  that  night  at  Bddle  Kuh's.  Louie,  when 
you  apologized  for  my  Intellectual  faliure. 
I  wae  apologising  for  yotirs.  I  was  arguing 
that  there  is  no  fighting  on  two  fronts  at 
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when  one  of  the  fronts,  by  Its  Tery 
nature,  is  In  inexorable  and  uneven  conflict 
the  other.  I  said  then  that  modem 
racy  was  at  the  mercy  of  modem  war; 
f  It  now. 

Loute.  I  hoped  then  that  you  would 

■ad  I  would  be  wrong.     Tou  know 

serious  now:   you  knew  I  was  serloua 

I  did  not  want  to  live  to  say,  "I  told 

io."  tui  I  have.     I  may  still  be  wrong; 

and   I   are   both   arrogant   individuals; 

th  much  leas  reason  than  you.  the  mcM-a 

Ood  knows.  I  was  only  guessing 

but  the  facts  are  with  me  now  and, 

]  our  own  admission,  against  you. 

you  and  I.  and  all  of  us  who  fight  al> 

for    freedom,    are    not    arrogant    now. 

neither  are  we   defeatist.     We.   all   of 

lave  one  life  to  live  and  one  world  to 

and.  though  victory  shortens  our  odds. 

the  vanquished  have  a  better  chance 

the   victor,   we   will    all    flght   on    for 

I'm.     Tou  and  I.  and  all  of  us  who  fight 

aiws(jr8  for  freedom,  will  never  be  defeatist. 

neither  w.U  we.  if  only  we  can  keep  your 

green,    mount    the    wild    elephant 

and  cry  our  eyes  out  at  the  end  of 

ride. 
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PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
ig  herewith  a  letter  from  the  vice 
Ident  and  treasurer  of  the  Texas 
CotK>n  Association,  and  a  resolution 
which  was  passed  by  the  association  con- 
cen  ing  the  British  loan.  They  are  as 
f  oUqws  : 

Thi  Texas  Cotton  Association. 

Waco,  Tex.,  January  29,  1946. 
WtiGHT  Patman. 
iotue  Office  Puildmg. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dika  Hi.  Patman  :  We  respectfully  call  your 

attei  ition  to  enclosed  resolutions  adopted  by 

board   of   directors   of    this   association 

respect  to  the  pending  loan  to  Great 

We  feel  that  the  extension  of  this 

win   be   In   the  general   interest  of  the 

of  the  United  SUtca.  and  we  think  It 

>e  particularly  helpful  in  reopening  the 

nuu-keu  of  the  world  to  the  American 

grower.     As  the  foremost  cotton  ez- 

Sute.  Texas  has  a  direct  and  special 

In  *hu  Important  matter  because  our 

must  have  access  to  foreign  markets 

Indtistry  Is  to  survive  and  expand. 

from  and  t>eyond  theae  direct  eco- 

beneflu   which   may   be  expected   to 

From  the  reestabllshment  of  mutually 

trade  relationships  with  other  na- 

we   have   the  conviction   that   lasting 

will  be  greatly  Implemented  by  a  more 

and  realiatlc  exchange  of  goods  and 

between  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Ifnist.  therefore,  that  you  will  actlveiy 

leglalatlon    approving    the    British 
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To  ITS 


very  respectfully, 

L.  T.  IftnuAT. 
Vice  President  arid  Treasurer. 


Wtereaa 


it  is  imperative  in  the  Interest  of 
_  peace  that  a  free  exchange  of  good* 
(ervlces   be   reestablished    between    the 
uatlops  of  the  world;  and 

e~M  there   is  now  an   acute  shortage 
of  dollars  In  the  hands  of  former  customer* 


of  the  United  State*  which  stands  as  a  serl< 
ous  threat  to  the  revival  of  reciprocal  com- 
merclal   transactions;    and 

Whereas  the  granting  of  dollar  credlU 
offers  the  only  foreseeable  hope  of  rebuilding 
orderly  International  trade  relationships 
without  which  we  feel  there  can  be  no  hope 
of  lasting  peace:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Texas  Cotton  Association,  by  these  res- 
olutions, earnestly  urge  Congress  to  approve 
the  loan  to  Great  Britain  of  M.400.000.000 
as  an  essentlsl  part  of  the  over-all  progrsm 
for  world-wide  peace  and  order:  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
to  the  Texas  Members  of  Congress  urging 
them  to  approve  the  British  loan  in  the 
Interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Who  Shot  Patrick  Carr? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSAC  HUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Judge 
Daniel  J.  Gillen.  of  the  municipal  court 
of  the  city  of  Boston : 

WHO  SHOT   PATBICK  CABB? 

(By  Daniel  J.  OlUen.  LL.  B..  aasociate  Justice 
of  the  municipal  court  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton:   formerly    assistant   district   attorney. 
Suffolk   County:    formerly  memtje--  of  the 
General  Cotirt  of  Massachusetts) 
It  Is  not  too  late  to  clear  the  name  of  a 
man  even  175  years  after  a  shadow  has  been 
left  on  his  memory — when  the  shadow  was 
undeserved. 

So  It  Is  my  purpose  in  these  few  pages  to 
set  forth  the  facts  relative  to  the  Irishman. 
Patrick  Carr.  who  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  American  Independence  in  the  Boston 
Massacre.  At  the  time  of  bis  death  he  was 
30  years  of  age  and  employed  by  Mr.  Field,  a 
leather  breechesmaker,  in  Queen  Street,  now 
Court  Street.  Boston. 

Five  people  died  as  a  result  of  the  shooting 
by  the  British  soldiers  on  that  fateful  night 
of  March  5.  1770 — Crispus  Attucks.  John 
Caldwell.  Samuel  Maverick.  Samuel  Gray,  and 
Patrick  Carr — several  others  were  wounded. 
History  tells  us  that  the  British  soldiers 
quartered  in  Boston  ruled  with  an  iron  hand 
previous  to  the  masaacre.  So  fearful  were 
the  townspeople  that  it  was  customary 
when  they  went  out  at  night  to  arm  them- 
selves with  walking  sticks,  clubs,  and  sworUs 
as  a  means  of  protection. 

The  soldiers  led  brawling,  riotous  lives; 
assaulted  the  citizens:  disturbed  church  serv- 
ices on  Sundays:  made  the  quiet  streets  hid- 
eous by  night  with  their  drunken  shouts. 
On  one  occasion  they  seized  five  townsmen 
and  Impressed  them  for  service  on  the  British 
frigate  Romney  as  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor.  A  few  days  before  the  massacre  the 
soldiers  had  a  "run  in"  with  some  of  the 
inhabitants  at  the  rope  walk.  This  affair 
turned  out  to  be  an  anticlimax,  and  the 
bitterness  between  them  left  anlmoaitiea  at 
a  fever  pitch. 

On  the  night  of  March  5.  a  group  that 
had  gathered  In  front  of  the  Custom  Hotise 
was  ordered  away  by  the  guard  of  soldiers, 
and  while  scores  looked  on  from  nearby 
points  of  vantage,  words  were  exchanged,  to 
be  quickly  folk^wed  bf  the  tragic  event  that 


was  destined  to  be  a  high  point  in  the  history 
of  America. 

Three  murder  trials  followed  and  all  were 
held  in  His  Majesty's  Superior  Court  of  Judi- 
cature. 

In  the  first.  Captain  Preston  of  the  British 
.A.»ny  was  found  not  guilty — obviously  be- 
cause  there  was  a  conflict  of  testimony  as  to 
whether  or  not  be  gave  the  order  for  the 
soldiers  to  fire. 

In  the  second,  eight  soldiers  were  tried  as 
principals  and  accessories  to  the  murders  of 
the  five  victims. 

In  the  third,  certain  persons  who  were  stip- 
posed  to  have  Qred  on  the  patriots  from  the 
Custom  House  windows  were  all  found  not 
guilty. 

No  minutes  exist  of  the  first  and  third 
trials.  But  at  the  second  trial  a  shorthand 
writer  was  employed  and  from  his  minutes  a 
very  full  report  was  made  and  reprinted  In 
1807  and   1831. 

This  was  the  most  famous  and  historic 
murder  trial  ir  the  annals  of  Boston  The 
prosecutors  were  Robert  Treat  Paine  and 
Samuel  Qulncy.  the  defense  counsel  John 
Adams  and  Joslah  Qulncy  asslstec  by  Samp- 
son Salter  Blowers. 

In  passing  it  is  ol  Interest  to  note  that 
Samuel  and  Joslah  Qulncy  were  brothers  and 
some  years  later  Blowers  and  Samuel  Qulncy 
both  became  torles  and  left  the  country. 

Four  Judges  presided  and  each  in  turn 
charged  the  Jury  While  the  charges  of  only 
two  of  them  are  in  the  report,  it  la  apparent 
their  exposition  of  the  law  pertinent  to  the 
case  was  In  general  fair  and  lucid.  Citizens 
of  Suffolk  County  from  aoxbury.  Dedham. 
Milton.  Braintree.  and  Hingham  sat  on  the 
Jury,  but  none  from  the  town  of  Boston  were 
on  the  panel 

All  the  soldiers  were  found  not  guilty  of 
murder  but  two  of  them.  Montgomery  and 
KiUroy.  r-ere  found  guilty  if  manslaughter 
and  were  "oumt  in  the  hand"  in  open  court 
as  punishment. 

The  evidence  indicated  that  Montgomery 
fired  the  shot  that  killed  Crispus  Attucks 
and  Klllroy  the  i.hot  that  mortally  wounded 
Samuel  Gray  Apparently  the  confused 
state  of  the  evidence  as  to  which  of  the  re- 
maining SIX  soldiers  fired  the  shots  that 
killed  the  three  i  her  victims  brought  about 
the  not  guilty  verdicts. 

In  general,  .he  testimony  was  conflicting 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  actions  of  the 
civilians  warranted  the  amount  of  force  used 
by  the  soldiers. 

The  Government  contended  that  the  blame 
for  the  incident  was  attributable  to  the 
soldiers  and  that  the  circumstances  were 
not  such  as  to  wvrant  the  shooting  of  the 
victims 

The  defense  was  that  the  group  of  people 
close  to  the  guard  created  a  "riot"  and  the 
soldiers  flred  into  the  "mob"  In  self-defense. 

But  the  Jury  by  Its  verdict  held  that  more 
force  was  used  than  was  necessary  and  It 
would  follow  that  It  was  thereby  legally  de- 
termined for  all  time,  that  there  was  no 
"mob"  present  and  no  "riot"  existed. 

Only  two  historians  have  to  my  knowledge 
ever  attempted  to  give  Patrick  Carr  his 
proper  place  in  the  sun. 

John  "lake  Is  authority  '  for  the  claim  that 
Patrick  Carr  as  well  as  Maverick  and  Cald- 
well were  Innocent  bystanders  and  In  no 
way  concerned  In  the  commotion  with  the 
soldiers — that  these  three  were  not  a  part 
of  the  crowd  close  to  the  guard  Just  before 
the  shooting — and  the  testimony  at  the  trial 
bears  out  these  facts. 

Esther  Forties  in  Paul  Revere  and  the 
World  He  Lived  In.'  describing  the  massacre. 

>  Address  of  John  Flake— November  14. 
1888.  at  dedication  of  monument  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Boston  Massacre — Boston  Com- 
mon. 

'Paul  Revere  and  the  World  He  Lived  In, 
by  Esther  Forbes — Houghton  Mifflin  Co.— 
pp.  156  and  166. 
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writes— "but  Patrick  Carr.  'the  Irish  teague' — 
who  deserves  oui  grateful  memory,  lived  in 
torture  for  several  days  ,  Three  people 
emerged  from  what  has  always  been  known 
as  the  Boston  Massacre  (Colonel  Dalrymple 
called  It  'a  scuffle*)  with  great  dignity.  The 
two  lawyers  (John  Adams  and  Joslah  Qulncy) 
who  risked  friendship,  fortune,  and  good 
esteem  to  defend  them  (the  soldiers)  and 
Patrick  Carr,  "the  Irish  teague.' " 

Carr  8  par*  In  the  massacre,  In  my  opinion, 
was  Imprudently  handled  by  John  Adams  in 
his  final  argument  to  the  Jury  and  herein 
lies  the  shadow  I  seek  to  remove. 

In  all.  about  80  people  testified  at  the 
trial,  and  the  only  evidence  that  in  any  way 
concerned  Patrick  Carr  or  Ireland,  his  native 
land,  came  from  the  lips  of  three  witnesses. 
Their  testimony  Is  set  forth  In  detail  as  it 
appears  In  the  report. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Field. 

•Question  Did  ycu  know  Patrick  Carr  who 
was  killed  by  the  firing  In  King  Street  on  the 
5th  of  March  last? 

"Answer.  Yes. 

"Question.  Was  he  In  your  house  that 
evening? 

"Answer.  Yes. 

"Question.  Did  you  hear  anything  he  said 
when  he  heard  there  was  an  affray  with  the 
soldiers? 

"Answer  When  the  bells  rung  he  went  up- 
stairs and  put  his  surtout  on,  and  got  a  hang- 
er and  put  it  betwixt  his  coat  and  surtout;  my 
husband  coming  at  the  time,  gave  him  a  push 
and  felt  the  sword:  he  wanted  to  take  it 
from  him.  but  he  was  unwilling  to  let  It  go: 
my  husband  told  him  he  should  not  take  It 
with  him.  I  do  not  know  what  he  paid  but 
one  of  the  neighbors  was  In  the  house  and 
coaxed  the  sword  out  of  his  hand  and  he  went 
out  without  It.  He  said  on  his  deathbed, 
he  saw  a  parcel  of  boys  and  negroes  throw- 
ing snoWjalls  at  the  guard.  He  thought  the 
first  or  second  man  from  the  sentinel  box 
was  the  man  that  shot  him." 

John  Mansfield. 

"Question    E>o  you   know  Patrick  Carr? 

"Answer.  Yes.  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of 
March  when  the  bells  rung  he  would  go  out. 
I  persuaded  him  much  to  stay  at  home,  he 
did  not  mind  me  but  took  his  sword  lietwlxt 
his  coat  and  surtout.  Mr  Field  coming  In 
felt  It,  and  said  he  should  not  take  It  with 
him:  with  much  coaxing  a  woman  who  lived 
next  door  got  it  from  him. 

"Question.  Did  you  hear  any  acknowledge- 
ment by  him  on  his  deathbed? 

"Answer  I  was  often  at  his  bedside;  and 
all  that  I  ever  \eard  him  say  was.  he  thought 
he  knew  the  man  that  shot  him,  but  he  never 
made  It  known  to  me." 

Dr.  John  Jeffries. 

"Question.  Was  you  Patrick  Carr's  sur- 
geon? 

"Answer.  I  was  In  company  with  others. 
I  was  called  that  evening  about  11  o'clock  to 
him:  I  was  engaged  with  Mr  Paine  and  could 
not  go;  next  morning  I  went;  after  dressing 
his  wounds  I  advised  him  never  to  go  again 
Into  quarrels  and  riots;  he  said  he  was  very 
sorry  he  did  go.  Dr.  Lloyd  who  was  present 
turned  around  to  me  and  said  Jeffries.  I  be- 
lieve this  man  will  be  able  to  tell  us  how  this 
affair  was.  we  had  better  ask  him.  I  asked 
him  how  long  he  had  been  In  King  Street 
(when  they  fired?  He  said  he  went  from  Mr. 
l='leld's  when  the  bells  rung,  when  he  got  to 
Walker's  Corner,  he  saw  many  persons  com- 
,:  Ing  from  ComhlU,  who  he  was  told  had  been 
quarreling  with  the  soldiers  down  there,  that 
he  went  with  them  as  far  as  the  stocks,  that 
he  ktopped  there,  but  they  passed  on;  while 
he  was  standing  there  he  saw  many  things 
thrown  at  the  sentry.  I  asked  lUm  If  he 
knew  what  was  thrown?  He  said  he  beard 
'the  things  strike  against  the  guns,  and  they 
sounded  hwd.  he  believed  they  were  oyster 
shells  and  Ice;  he  heard  the  people  huzza 
every  time  they  heard  anything  strike  that 
sounded  hard;  that  he  then  saw  some  sol- 
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dlers  going  down  toward  the  custom  house; 
that  he  saw  the  people  i>elt  them  as  they 
went  along,  after  they  had  got  down  there, 
he  crossed  over  toward  Warden  and  Vernon's 
shop  In  order  to  see  what  they  would  do; 
that  as  he  was  passing  he  was  shot;  that  he 
was  taken  up  and  carried  home  to  Mr.  Field's 
by  some  of  his  friends.  I  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  the  soldiers  would  fire:  he  lold 
me  he  thought  the  soldiers  would  have  flred 
long  before.  I  asked  him  whether  he  thought 
the  soldiers  were  abused  a  great  deal  after 
they  went  there;  he  said  he  thought  they 
were.  I  asked  him  whether  he  thoiight  the 
soldiers  would  have  been  hurt  If  they  had 
not  fired;  he  said  he  really  thought  they 
would,  for  he  heard  many  voices  cry  out, 
kill  them.  I  afk?d  him  then,  meaning  to 
close  all.  whether  he  thought  they  fired  In 
self  defense  or  on  purpose  to  destroy  the  peo- 
ple; he  salG  he  really  thought  they  d.d  fire 
to  defend  themselves;  that  he  did  not  blame 
the  man.  whoever  he  was.  that  shot  him. 
This  conversation  was  on  Wednesday.  He 
always  gave  the  same  answers  to  the  same 
questions  every  time  I  visited. 

"Question.  Was  he  apprehensive  of  his  dan- 
ger? 

"Answer.  He  was  told  of  It.  He  told  me 
also,  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  that  he  had 
frequently  seen  mobs  and  soldiers  called 
upon  to  quell  them:  whenever  he  mentioned 
that  he  always  called  himself  a  fool  that  he 
might  have  known  better  that  he  had  seen 
soldiers  often  fire  on  the  people  in  Ireland, 
but  he  had  never  seen  them  bear  half  so 
much  before  they  flred  in  his  life. 

"Question.  How  long  did  be  live  after  he 
received  his  wound? 
"Answer.  Ten  days. 

"Question  When  had  you  the  last  conver- 
sation with  him? 

"Answer.  About  4  o'clock  In  the  afternoon 
preceding  the  night  on  which  he  died,  and 
he  then  particularly  said,  he  forgave  the  man, 
whoever  he  was.  that  shot  him,  he  was  satis- 
fied he  had  no  malice  but  fired  to  defend 
himself." 

Now  let  us  see  how  John  Adams  used  this 
evidence  In  his  final  argument. 

He  said  In  part.  "They  (the  soldiers)  were 
a  lawful  assembly,  and  the  people  attacking 
them  were  by  every  principle  a  mob.  We 
have  been  entertained  with  a  great  variety 
of  phrases  to  avoid  calling  this  sort  of  people 
a  mob.  Some  call  them  shavers,  some  call 
them  geniuses.  The  plain  English  Is,  gentle- 
men, most  probably  a  motley  rabble  of  saucy 
boys.  Negroes  and  mulattoes,  Irish  teagues, 
and  outlandish  Jack  tars.  And  why  we 
should  scruple  to  call  such  a  set  of  people  a 
mob.  I  cannot  conceive  unless  the  name  is 
too  respectable  for  them.  The  sun  is  not 
about  to  stand  still  or  go  out.  nor  the  rivers 
to  dry  up  because  there  was  a  mob  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  5th  of  March  that  attacked  a 
party  of  soldiers.  Such  things  are  not  new 
In  the  world  nor  In  the  British  dominions, 
though  they  are  comparatively  rarities  and 
novelties  In  this  town.  Carr.  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, had  often  been  concerned  In  such 
attacks,  and.  Indeed,  from  the  nature  of 
things  soldiers  quartered  In  a  populous  town 
win  always  occasion  two  mobs  where  they 
prevent  one.  They  are  wretched  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  •  •  *.  And  It  Is  In  this 
manner,  this  town  has  been  often  treated; 
a  Carr  from  Ireland,  and  an  Attucks  from 
Pramlngham,  happening  to  be  here,  shall 
sally  out  upon  their  thoughtless  enterprises, 
at  the  head  of  such  a  rabble  of  Negroes,  etc., 
as  they  can  collect  together  and  then  there 
are  not  wanting  persons  to  ascribe  all  their 
doings  to  the  good  people  of  the  town." 

Why  should  John  Adams  twist  the  evi- 
dence in  the  manner  he  did? 

There  was  no  testimony  that  Carr  at  any 
time  had  been  concerned  in  a  riot,  anywhere. 
True,  he  was  credited  with  saying  on  his 
death  bed  that  he  had  seen  riots  In  Ireland 
but   the  evidence  went  no  further.     Carr. 


did  not  sally  out  at  the  head  of  rny  mob. 
He  watched  the  people  close  to  the  soldiers 
from  a  distant  point  as  did  many  of  the 
townspeople,    './as  that  a  crime? 

We  find  as  witnesses  at  the  trial  the  Apple- 
tons,  the  Pcsdicks.  the  Bridghams.  the  Bur- 
dicks,  the  Crawfords,  the  Townsends.  the 
Wendells  and  others,  telling  the  story  of 
what  they  saw  at  the  massacre — they  were  all 
respected  townspeople — not  strangers.  Some 
of  them  were  so  close  to  the  soldiers  that 
evening  they  were  pricked  by  their  bayonets. 
But  no  words  critical  of  their  actions  came 
from  the  lips  of  Adams. 

Why?  It  may  be  we  can  find  the  answer  In 
the  fact  that  at  this  time  John  Adams  was 
one  of  the  Representatives  from  Boston  to 
the  General  Court.  So  at  least  It  was  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  lay  no  blame  at  the  door 
of  Boston  voters. 

No  one  will  question  the  courage  of  John 
Adams  In  taking  over  the  defense  of  the 
soldiers.  But  should  the  good  name  of  any- 
one be  handled  lightly  In  order  to  free 
them? 

It  does  not  seem  possible  that  this  keen, 
alert  barrister,  then  In  his  prime,  was  un- 
able to  follow  the  evidence  and  fell  Into 
error.  Rather  does  It  appear  that  at  this 
trial  he  was  Just  a  lawyer  with  the  Job  of 
successfully  defending  his  clients  as  the 
paramount  task,  so  a  little  stretching  of  the 
evidence  here  and  there  was  necessary  to 
fit  it  to  the  pattern  of  the  defense  theme. 

In  truth  it  was  not  a  situation  as  Adams 
would  have  the  Jury  believe  where  the  "town 
bom"  all  stood  on  the  curbstone  passively 
looking  on.  while  a  "mob"  of  strangers  set 
upon  the  soldiers  and  thusly  brought  dis- 
grace on  Boston  town. 

But  this  was  the  defence.  There  must 
always  be  a  "defense"  In  a  murder  trial. 
However,  the  Jury  In  this  case  was  not  mis- 
led by  the  defense  or  the  argument  In  its 
support. 

Nor  was  there  any  evidence  In  the  case 
about  "Irish  tea«me8."  It  is  the  ungUclzed 
spelling  of  the  Irish  name  Tadbgor  or  Thad- 
deus.  The  dictionary  defines  "teague"  as  a 
mischievous,  blundering,  faithful  Irish  ser- 
vant lad  In  Sir  Robert  Howard's  The  Com- 
mittee, hence,  as  a  nickname,  an  Irishman. 

If  the  nickname  for  every  Irishman  at  that 
period  was  "teague."  the  fact  remains  that 
Insofar  as  this  trial  was  concerned  it  was 
entirely  the  creation  of  John  Adams — for  the 
only  reference  to  the  Irish  or  Ireland  was 
contained  In  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jeffries 

To  argue  that  the  mob  was  made  up  of 
Irish  teagues,  when  there  was  no  evidence 
that  any  Irishman  was  In  the  group  close  to 
the  soldiers,  was  certainly  going  all-out  to 
bolster  the  defense  theme. 

Reading  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jeffries,  one 
wonders  how  the  doctor  had  any  time  to 
treat  the  wounds  of  Patrick  Carr.  he  was  so 
busy  asking  the  dying  man  questions.  No 
lawyer  could  have  done  a  better  Job  in  elicit- 
ing pertinent  evidence  that  would  later  help 
the  soldiers. 

What  motive  prompted  the  doctor  to  be- 
come a  master  of  detail?  His  subsequent 
actions  may  provide  the  reason. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  him  acting  as 
the  surgeon  for  the  British  soldiers  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  On  March  17,  1776, 
he  is  one  of  1,100  torles  leaving  Boston  with 
General  Cage  for  Canada.  After  a  sojourn 
In  London  we  again  find  him  back  In  Boston, 
following  the  war,  living  off  the  people. 

Would  a  man  with  this  temerity  hesitate 
to  attribute  to  Carr  a  death-bed  statement 
false  in  detail? 

We  now  wonder  if  the  doctor  was  plotting 
to  be  the  all  purpose  witness  for  the  defense 
even  while  he  was  ministering  to  Carr. 

While  the  charges  of  the  Judges  Insofar  as 
the  exposition  of  the  law  was  concerned  were 
fair,  one  of  them.  Justice  Oliver,  surely 
stepped  beyond  the  evidence  in  his  narration 
of  facts. 
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Re  (^arged  In  part — "Dr  JHTriea  relates  an 
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T^»e  tnfereT»ce  that  flows  from  the  impru- 
dtnt  I  einar<s  nl  John  Adaras  and  Justice 
CMIvn-  reiatlTe  to  Patrick  Carr  Is  that  he  was 
part  I  nd  paroei  of  tb«  group  that  cams 
closr  lu  the  :><ildlers:  but  the  plain  truth  la 
ras  nc  evtdeitce  that  he  in  any  way 
with  the  affair  at  the  Custom 
Ob  tha  satire  record  be  wa3  a  model 
more  than  that 
h«  dtell  as  a  cood  Chrlatlan.  with  no  malice 
In  his  heart  towsrd  the  man  who  shot  htm. 
Johi  Adams  served  America  well.  No  more 
grlppli  Iff  ascry  can  be  told  In  the  early  bU- 
tory  of  tfea  country  than  the  prtvat'.ims  b« 
•o  hla  trip  from  London  to  Hollsnd 
tm  VbmUtmmd  M  winter  to  negottste  financial 
'or  th«  InfMni  Republic — his  beloved 
It  will  ever  remain  as  a  tribute 
tm  Mslloyatty  to  the  land  at  his  birth  He 
1  s  I  iberai  and  broMkalBtfMI  aaa:  and  was 
of  the  original  eoatrltastara  to  the  fund 
rh4  erection  of  the  first  Roman  Catholic 
CatlMKiral 
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are  two   Inscriptions. 

im-  from  the  pen  of  Daniel  Webster 

that  moment  we  may  date  the 

of  the  British  Empire  " 

stlMT   from   the  p«n   of  John   Adams 

"On    that    nl«lit   the   foundation    of 

n  Independence  was  laid  " 

Ldama  la  tetar  Ufa  etuir>«e  his  opinion 

traaairtiBd  on  Marefa  5.  1770^     I«ever 

trtal  dH  he  boaaH  of  bla  part  in  It. 
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on  the  BMnaaient.  In  effect.  b« 
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greater  honor. 

I  lones  of  Carr  have  long  since  mingled 

soil  of  Boston  in  th*"  granary  bury- 
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of  Justice  has  done  much  to  give 

proper  place  In  the  annals  of  Boston 
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read  only  the  final  arsimient  of  John 
ind  the  interjecttoa  of  Jostle*  Oliver 
fafed  to  digest  the  teatloMay  of  the 
mlBht  conclude  that  Patrick  Carr 
■Maw.  wrealtlnf  vaafaaave  on  the 
The  most  striking  example  of  this 
of  error  is  the  treatmem  of  Patrick 


Carr  by  John  C  Miller,  a  historian,  who  dubs 
Carr  as  "n  seasoned  Irish  rioter"  without 
factual  stipport  • 

In  an  era  when  tl  Is  too  common  for 
peendo-histortans  to  attempt  to  deflate 
beroea.  thla  legal  analyala  of  the  actual  tcsU. 
many  may  serve  the  purpose  of  forestalling 
any  future  endeavor  to  picttire  Carr  In  any 
role  other  than  the  true  one — a  mart3rr  to 
the  cause  of  American  Independence 

Who  shot  Patrick  Carr?  A  British  sokUrr. 
whose  Identity  will  ever  remain  a  mystery. 
The  Indictment  set  forth  that  Htigh  White 
waa  the  soldier  who  killed  Carr  but  the  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  on  this  matter  was  not 
guilty — eo  the  identity  was  never  settled. 

But  Patrick  Carr  "deao-ves  our  grateful 
memory — be  emerges  from  what  has  always 
been  knosm  as  the  Boston  liaaaaare  with 
dignity" 

It  la  not  too  late  to  clear  the  name  of  a 
mnn  even  175  years  after  a  ahadow  hto  been 
left  on  his  memory — when  the  shadow  waa 
undeserved. 


NatiaaaJ  Fareif  o  TraJe  Conveation— Final 
Dedaratioa  of  Tkirty-secon^  Meebnf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAME5  E  MURRAY 

or   MOMTAMS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  6  *  Irm^slattre  day 

of  Fridav.  January  1S\  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
weii-bcmR  of  the  United  States  us  bound 
up  Inextricably  with  the  well-being  of 
the  world  as  a  whole.  It  l.s  therefore  im- 
portant that  our  foreign  economic  poli- 
cies shaJl  be  such  as  to  encourage  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  world  trade 
and  commerce,  and  thus  create  higher 
living  standards  everywhere. 

I  Axk  unanimous  cotis^'ni  that  there  be 
printed  in  th«^  Appendix  of  the  Rccoan 
the  final  declaration  oi  principles 
adopted  by  the  National  Poreien  Trade 
Convention  held  in  New  York  Cify.  No- 
vember 12  to  14.  1943.  as  a  declaration 
designed  to  carry  out  such  policies. 

I  have  an  esttoiate  from  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  co,<t  of  printing  the 
declaration  will  be  $234 

There  being  no  objeetlon.  the  mafter 
wa5  ordered  to  \x  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PnaL    OacLASATioN    or    ths    THnrT-SaorMs 
Natiowai.  FoansM  Tbas«  CoMVENnoa.  New 
Toajc.  NovcMBU  12.  13.  14.  1845 
aacxABATioiv  oe  eaiisnpLra 

The  National  Poretgn  Trade  Ccn-entlon 
declares  itself  as  adhering  to  the  following 
principles  edopted  by  the  National  Perelgit 
Trade  Council  relating  to  the  conduct  at 
American  foreign   trade: 

I 

The  purpoae  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  In  the  whole  broad  feld  of  our 
international  relation^,  la  to  aaa«rc  otu-  se- 
curity arul  well-being  as  a  nation  and  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  our  InstttutlocM. 

n 

The  purpose  oX  our  foreign  economic  pol- 
icy, as  a  vital  Cactor  in  theae  Internatiotial 
ralaflons.  la  to  fortify  and  implement  our 
foreign    policy,   and    to   encourage,   in   the 
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process,   the   development   of   an   optimum 
Oow  of  foreign  trade 

ni 
The  purpoae  of  our  foreign  trade  itself  is 
to  brin^  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  IJuitcd 
btatea  lhrou(fh  an  liicrea«ed  production,  in- 
terchange and  ooosumptiou  cX  lucful  gjods 
and  scrvleca. 

IV 

The  well-belnp  of  the  Unlt^  States  Is 
bound  up  Inextriciiblv  with  the  woU-being 
of  the  world  as  a  whole.  This  well-l)elng — 
In  fact  the  preservation  of  tlie  very  founda- 
tions of  our  civilization— demands  an  endur- 
ing structure  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. The  basis  upon  which  such  stnicture 
can  mort  surely  i>e  hullt  H  the  achievement 
everywhere  of  the  higher  luing  standards  to 
which  all  men  aspire. 

V 

Incressed  production  of  useful  goods  and 
services  Is  the  first  requisite  to  s  Ulgii  Irvel 
of  employment  and  consiuuptiuu.  upon 
which  »  higher  living  standard  depends 
The  attainment  of  a  higher  living  stundajd 
can  come  only  from  hard  atMl  unremitting 
toll  by  the  people  thamaetves  who  are  aeek- 
ing  it. 

VI 

Living  standards  m  different  lands  will 
vary  arldely  with  the  ability  to  achieve  such 
increased  prodtictlon  through  effective  utill- 
rAtinn  of  the  resource*  and  terhiiiques 
available.  Tn  the  extent  that  adequate  re- 
sources snd  techniques  are  lacking,  the  peo- 
ple of  any  land  will  ntt.iln  their  maximum 
living  standard  only  if  they  supplement  their 
own  productivity  by  drawing  upon  the  pro- 
ductivity of  others.  This  reccurse  to  ad- 
vantageous utilization  of  the  productivity  of 
other  lands  Is  the  basis  snd  Justification  fur 
ail  international  trade. 

vu 

Tlie  pursuit  of  foreign  trade  p^Jlcies  con- 
slatent  with  these  economic  realities  is  in  the 
enUghtened  self-interest  uf  the  Uruted 
Statea.  An  international  trading  system  free 
(^  uneoonaoiic  restrictions.  nnhamfuriKl  by 
the  crippluig  lim;LaLicos  of  bilateral  trade 
(>r  barter,  and  guaraiiteetng  acccaa  on  non- 
dismminstcry  tcrma  to  raw  materials  and 
markeu  e.erywbere.  provides  the  tn  >st  eJIec- 
tive  means  for  ennhttng  esch  nation  to 
achieve  an  advantafaooi  cachaiige  of  Its  own 
products  for  the  produeta  of  oihers  buib 
a  ■Bultllatcral  trading  eye|em  is  inherent  in 
the  concept  at  free.  oompetltlTe  enterprtoe. 

Tin 
Mutual  benefit  is  the  motivating  force  th  it 
underlies    all     Uade      RecogniM.-n     of     this 
mutuality    of    benefit    demands    recognition 
also  of  the  benefiu  conferred  upon  (uu-  own 
economy  by  Ixjlh  Imports  and  exports,     im- 
ports,  supplenxentlug  our  own  resources  snd 
pnxluctlvity,  enrich  our  economy  with  the 
frulu  of  the  labors  of  others:   exports  pm. 
vide  an  outlet  for  the  surpluses  cf  our  farms 
and  factories,  and  enable  other  crnmrrtes  tn 
benefit  from  our  productive  effitlenry.   thus 
eurlchlng   their  own    economies      B<>th    im- 
ports  and   exports   create   emplorment    and 
profits:    they  are   tanglWe  evidei.ce   cf   the 
availability  everywhere  of  the  good  bargains 
which  the  skills  of  men  can  produce, 
tx 
The  only   theoretical   limit   upon    the   im- 
portation of  the  products  of  otiMrr  taoda  for 
the  uae  and  enjoyment  of  the  ill— liieii  coo- 
suaaer  la  cor  ahlitty  to  pay  for  theae  products 
with  ov  own  goods  and  serv.ces     A*  a  prac- 
tical oooalderatton.  hrnsiver   It  la 
tn  ear  import  practioe   to  mitffim 
tional  dafeoM  aad  to  avoid  too  rapid  a  dis- 
placement of  any  or  oar  own  productnrs  fa- 
ctmiea  which  may  be  bieactent      The  only 
theoretical   limit   upon   the   voltune   ol   ei- 
poru  to  be  aought  la  our  ability  to  bocuie 
payment  for   th?m;   but  we  mutt  ^ve  ac- 
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eotmt.  in  the  transference  of  these  fruits  of 
our  productivity  to  other  lands,  to  the  con- 
bervatiou  of  our  own  resources  and  6Ub- 
Btance. 

X 

Our  status  as  an  international  creditor 
since  the  First  World  War  ha."  demanded,  as 
the  basis  for  an  advantageous  exchange  of 
our  goods  and  services  for  the  goods  and 
fcrvices  of  others,  an  excess  of  imports  over 
exports.  This  excess  has  not  been  attained, 
and  in  the  years  immediately  ahead  we  can- 
not Ivape  to  attain  It.  In  view  of  the  wide- 
spread destruction  of  productive  facilities 
abroad  and  the  time  requireo  for  their  reha- 
bilitation. Even  though  our  usage  of  for- 
eign services  continues  large,  and  our  totirlst 
expenditures  increase  greatly,  this  unbal- 
anced condition  will  continue  until,  over  the 
longer  term,  the  trend  is  reversed  through 
a  vastly  stimulated  importation  ol  both  raw 
materials  and  fabricated  prcxluct^. 

XI 

America's  participation  In  International 
trade,  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis,  nec- 
essarily Involves  more  than  the  exchange  of 
exports  for  Imports.  If  the  productivity  of 
other  lands  Is  to  be  rapidly  expanded,  thus 
increasing  the  benefits  we  derive  from  the 
exchange  of  our  products  for  theirs,  our  par- 
ticipation will  Involve,  Inevitably,  the  pro- 
jection aboard  of  American  capital,  tech- 
niques, and  management. 

XII 

The  projection  of  capital  will  have  the  Im- 
mediate effect  cf  inducing  a  further  Increase 
in  our  exports.  While  this  will  militate 
against  an  early  reversal  of  our  export  bal- 
ai.ce.  it  progressively  increases  the  need  for 
a  greater  volume  of  Imports  to  service  the 
newly  created  obligations.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  dependence  upon  long- 
term  loans  and  investments  as  a  device  to 
balance  a  chronic  import  deficiency  is  un- 
economic, since  all  too  frequently  the  cap- 
ital Invested  is  lost.  The  Investment  of 
American  capital  abroad  can  be  Justified  only 
if  it  facilitates  Increased  production  of  use- 
ful goods  and  services,  and  only  if  we  in 
the  United  States  are  able  and  willing  to 
accept  a  portion  of  this  Increased  produc- 
tion for  the  servicing  and  repayment  of  the 
loans  and  Investments  made. 

xni 
The  motivating  force  behind  all  private 
loans  and  investments  is  the  creditor's  ex- 
pectation that  he  will  receive  an  adequate  re- 
turn in  his  own  currency.  Loans  are  made 
only  If  there  appears  to  be  a  reasonable 
prospect  for  their  Immediate  servicing  and 
eventual  repayment.  Equity  Investments, 
Involving  the  projection  of  capital  abroad  for 
continuing  use  and  productivity,  are  also 
based  on  the  Investor's  expectation  of  obtain- 
ing a  reasonable  return  over  the  years. 

XIV 

These  principles,  under  normal  conditions, 
apply  with  equal  force  to  Government  loans 
and  credits.  Deviations  from  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  period  cf  world  reconstruc- 
tion ahead,  whether  In  the  form  of  loans  or 
outright  gifts  so  labeled,  can  benefit  the 
United  States  only  if  they  serve  the  purposes 
of  national  security,  or  If  they  constructively 
promote  world  order  and  stability  by  increas- 
ing productivity  and  opening  up  the  chan- 
nels of  International  trade. 

XV 

An  expanding  world  economy  demands.  In 
addition  to  an  abundant  flow  of  goods  and 
services  among  nations,  a  free  and  unre- 
stricted flow  of  capital  and  earnings  Inter- 
i:.atlonally.  This  can  only  occur  with  the 
elimination  of  currency  blocs,  exchange  con- 
trols, multiple  currency  practices,  barter,  and 
the  other  artiflclal  rc.'^trictlons  which  make 
the  International  transfer  of  funds  unduly 
dlfncult  and  costly. 


The  foreign  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  medium  through  which  the 
Government  exerts  an  influence  on  the  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  trade,  embraces  the 
responsibility  for  safeguarding  and  protect- 
ing the  Interests  of  American  enterprise 
abroad  through  every  political  and  economic 
means  at  the  Government's  disposal.  This 
responsibility  lies  in  the  area  of  assuring  the 
safety  and  security  of  foreign  Investments 
against  confiscation  or  discrimination  in  any 
form;  It  lies  in  the  arei.  of  seeking  the  stim- 
ulation of  American  exports  through  efforts 
to  secure  the  elimlnaticn  of  barriers  against 
American  goods:  and  It  lies  in  the  area  of 
providing  conditions  which  will  make  possi- 
ble the  receipt  of  an  adequate  volume  of 
goods  and  services  In  return  for  our  exports 
cf  goods  and  capital. 

xvn 

Our  foreign  trade,  like  our  domestic  trade, 
can  best  be  carried  on  under  a  system  of  free, 
private,  competitive  enterprise  within  a 
framework  of  Government  law  and  treaty 
designed  to  give  it  encouragement  and  sup- 
port. The  intervention  of  the  American 
Government  in  the  regulation  of  foreign 
trade — as.  for  example.  In  the  imposition  of 
tariffs,  the  conservation  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  prevention  of  abuses  arising  from 
American  participation  in  private  interna- 
tional agreements — can  have  its  only  Justi- 
fication in  the  service  of  the  national  Inter- 
est, as  distinct  from  any  sectional  interest 
or  the  interest  of  any  individual  Indiostry. 
The  actual  entry  of  the  Government  into 
foreign-trade  activity,  including  the  exten- 
sion of  the  loans  and  credits  and  participa- 
tion in  international  commodity  agreements, 
is  admissible  only  in  time  of  war  or  other 
International  emergency,  or  when  considera- 
tions of  national  policy  In  the  political  or 
economic  sphere  outweigh  the  advantages 
of  private  trade  and  the  freedom  of  the 
market  place. 

In  seeking  fulfillment  of  the  wants  and 
desires  of  the  American  people  through  a 
more  abundant  foreign  commerce  It  is  in- 
evitable that  we  shall  be  confronted  In  m&ny 
lands  with  national  economic  concepts  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  These  differences  will 
bring  confiicts  and  difficulties  which  must  be 
laced,  and  faced  courageously,  in  the  years 
that  He  ahead.  It  is  in  the  cherished  tradi- 
tion of  the  American  people  that  we  hold  to 
thi.  principles  that  have  made  our  Nation 
great,  and  that  as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion we  be  guided  by  these  principles  in 
solving  the  problems  that  lie  before  us. 

There  can  be  no  substitute  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  ends  we  have  in  view  for  the  Initiative 
and  resourcefulness  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Individual  enterprisers  who  go  out  in  the 
world  to  find  the  materials  and  the  markets 
the  American  people  need. 

DECLARATION   OF    POUCT 

In  fulfillment  and  implementation  of  the 
foregoing  principles  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Convention  declares  Itself  as  adhering 
to  the  following  policies,  and  urges  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council,  as  the  author- 
itative voice  of  American  foreign  trade,  to 
seek  their  general  acceptance: 


Promotion  of  foreign  trade:  The  conven- 
tion commends  the  Congress  of  the  Un!ted 
States  and  the  executive  department  for  the 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  manifested  In  the 
renewal  and  broadening  of  the  Recipnx^al 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  The  convention  rec- 
ommends that  the  act  be  vigorously  app.ied 
in  all  ol  its.  aspects  as  part  of  a  completely 
Int^rated  foreign  trade  and  investment  pro- 
gram designed  to  stimulate  both  Imports  and 
exports. 

As  one  means  for  more  effectively  and  ex- 
pedltlotisly  removing  the  barriers  standing  In 
the  way  of  an  expanded  American  foreign 


trade  the  convention  recommends  that  nego- 
tiations under  the  act  l>e  conducted  not  only 
with  Individual  nations  but  with  seve  -al  na- 
tions or  groups  of  nations  simultaneously. 

The  convention  recommends  full  utiliza- 
tion by  the  United  States  of  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  as  a  medium  for  further  expe- 
diting and  promoting  the  development  of  in- 
ternatlonal  trade  among  all  nations,  and  as 
contributing  to  this  end  the  convention  rec- 
ommends that  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  designate  a  liaison  representative  at 
the  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
as  the  spokesman  for  the  interests  of  the 
American  foreign  trader. 

n 
ImpleUtion  of  unconditional  most-fa- 
vored-natlon  principle:  The  convenUon  en- 
dorses, as  the  keystone  of  America's  Inter- 
national economic  relations,  the  uncondi- 
tional most-favcred-nation  principle.  To 
further  the  acceptance  of  this  principle  by 
foreign  countries,  the  convention  again  rec- 
ommends, in  addition  to  reciprocal  trade 
agreements,  that  the  Department  of  State 
secure  treaties  of  frl-mdship  and  commerce 
so  drawn  as  to  give  jasic  protection  to  Amer- 
ican foreign  traders  and  Investors,  including 
BpeclLcally  the  right  t'.  travel,  sojourn,  trade, 
and  work  within  foreign  countries  Treaties 
for  the  elimination  of  dci  ble  taxation  are 
also  essential,  as  Is  adherence  to  the  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Protection  of 
Industrial  Property,  which  insures  the  rec- 
ognition and  protection  of  patents,  trade- 
marks, and  copyrights. 

n 

Loans  and  investments  abroad:  The  con- 
vention urges  that  the  foreign  loans  of  the 
American  Grvemment  and  the  fo-elgn  loans 
and  Investments  of  the  American  private  in- 
vestor be  guided,  alike,  by  consistent  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  mutual  benefit. 
The  benefit  wc  derlvt  from  these  loans  and 
investments  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the 
recipient  countries  to  service  and  repay  them. 
The  benefit  the  recipients  obtain  depends 
upon  the  productivity  of  the  new  'apital  It 
Is  Important,  therefore,  that  the  volume  of 
our  new  loans  and  Investments  abroad  he  re- 
lated directly  to  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
countries  to  nut  the  additional  capital  to 
productive  use. 

To  be  fully  productive,  capital  exported 
must  be  correlate,  with  the  most  advanced 
methods  of  putting  it  to  use,  and  no  restric- 
tions should  be  placed  upon  the  entrance 
and  emplo3rment  of  competent  technical 
and  administrative  persennel.  Furthermore, 
while  the  participation  of  local  capital  In 
such  enterprises  may  In  some  Instances  be 
desirable,  such  participation  should  never  be 
required  by  law. 

The  con.ention  recognizes  the  manifest 
Interest  of  the  American  people  in  aiding  in 
the  world's  economic  rehabilitation.  Amer- 
ica's resources,  however,  are  not  inexhaust- 
ible. Additional  exports.  Induced  by  a 
heavy  fiow  of  capital  abroad,  and  uncompen- 
sated by  an  adequate  Import  volume,  could 
Jeopardize  the  capacity  of  our  economy  to 
sunport  the  unusual  demands  to  which  it 
will  be  subjected  in  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion ahead.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
the  Government  make  public  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  a  comprehensive  statement 
of  the  policies  and  practices  it  Intends  to 
pursue  in  the  use  it  inakes  abroad  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  money. 

The  convention  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  extension  of  financial  and  ma- 
terial aid  to  foVelgn  nations  and  \n  the 
negotiation  of  treaties  and  trade  agreements 
and  the  settlement  of  lend-lease  accounts, 
an  unprecedented  opportunity  exists  to  se- 
cure elimination  of  unfair  and  discriminatory 
treatment  Of  American  interests  abroad  and 
to  further  the  cause  of  freedom  In  Interna- 
tional trade. 
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>fernment    foreign    trade    service"    The 

welcomes  the  emphasis  placed  by 

^tovemment  on  the  development  of  an 

t  flow  of  both  in\ports  and  exports 

Ital  factor  la  promoting  domestic  pros- 

TMl  mm0bmm  is   well    rfOected    in 

foreign  eeonotnle  policy  the  Oovernment 

uig.  but  the  mazlraum   ber.eflt  will 

only  If  the  poitcy  Itself  is  Intel- 

admlnlstered  and  eoordinated    and 

Lhen  in  proportion  to  the  capacities  and 

<  les  nf  the  men.  In  all  departments  ct 

f|}rel«n  service,  who  are  charged  with  Its 

tlun.     The  re.opoDSlbtlltles  involved  are 

and  exacting,  and  It  Is  essential  that 

men  be  attracted  to  the  Joba  to  be 

In  sufficient  numbers   to  provide 

Id-wlde  coverage  our  foreign-trade  in- 

require     This  calls  for  a  standard  of 

in  line  with  that  received  by 

}f  comparHhle  capacity  In  private  bual- 

The  convention  recommends  that  this 

be  dealt  with  constructively 

convention  endorses  the  compreben- 
program   recently    inaugurated   by    the 
ent  of  State.  In  coordination   with 
Cfepartment  of  Commerce  and  ether  Oov- 
department^.   for   the   training  of 
trade  representatives  for  aervice  both 
and  abroad.     It  coountnds  in  par- 
that  feature  of  this  program  which 
for   the  periodic   retxim  of  siKh   per- 
and  their  temporary  assignment  to 
indtistry    and    business.      The    con- 
recommends,  as  a  further  factor  In 
iequate  promotion  of  American  foreign 
that    ou'    fcreign-servlce    representa- 
be  accorded  a  status  comparable  with 
of    similar    rtpreaen  tat  Ives    of    foreign 
and    It    recommends    specifically 
lenlor   representatives   in    the   foreign 
field  be  given  rank  equal  to  that 
dlj^omaUc  reprceenutlvea  at  correapond- 
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Imports:  The  ronventton  calls  for  a  fn'eatly 
Importation  ot  goods  and  services 
United  States,   in   the   intercsU  of 
ot  the  domeatic  economy  and  in 
to  validate  to  the  maximum  the  trans- 
of  our  own  goods  and  cnpital  abroad. 
>b)ectlve  can.  the  convention  believes, 
achieved  without  detriment  to  the  inter- 
any  efficient  prodvioer  of  industrial  or 
agrictfltural  goods,  and  with  a  result.utt  net 
in    the    employment    at    American 
In  the  fields  both  of  production  and  of 
I  tuuoa. 
convention  recommends,  as  a  step  con- 
trlbut^g  constructively   to   the   attainment 
objective,   that   the   Department  of 
aznpUXy  Its  program  for  the  en- 
aud  stimulation  of  imports  of 
products.     This  program  should  em- 
the  development  and  provision  of  in- 
.k>n  relating  particularly  to  those  raw 
Is  of  which  there  Is  a  present  or  pros- 


dourai  voMnt 
ftvsig  I 
brace 


pectlve  scarcity,  and  to  competitive  products, 
bokk  raw  and  mMUtfaetured.  whtch  oouM  be 
Impartsd  to  tbs  advantage  uf  the  Amsrlcan 
eccnomy.  The  Oepartment  should  also  in- 
vestigate aU  barriers,  includu^  restrictive 
custonis  administrative  law  and  procedure, 
which  panalias  or  render  dUBeult  the  Im- 
ptHTTattoa  of  lursigii  prnducta.  tnd  where  cir- 
cumstances srarrant,  malie  recommendations 
for  their  removal  or  relaxation.  The  Depart- 
ment's program  slieMld  bs  supptemented  by 
the  eaurts  of  our  coaamarelal  otteers  sbroad 
who.  in  addition  to  seeking  foreign  outleu 
for  Am«rM:an  products,  should  bring  to  the 
notice  of  Industrial  and  businees  interests 
in  the  Unitsd  States  any  information  they 
cai:  develop  relaUng  to  posslbllitiss  for 
profitable  importation  of  foreign  products. 

VII 

Buying  agencies  and  missions:  The  con- 
vention recommends  prompt  actton  looking 
towsrd  discuntinuance  of  Treasory  and  oCkcr 
Government  procurement  for  the  sccount 
of  foreign  goverumenta  snd  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  U.  8  Commercial  Company  and 
Similar  purchaamg  agencies,  with  a  view  to 
returning  the  trade  now  carried  on  by  thcMs 
ageuctei^  to  private  channels.  Tbs  eonecn- 
tlon  also  recQounends  that  the  purctaaslag 
activities  of  foreign  mlBskms  and  agcnetm 
in  the  United  States  which  tend  to  obstruct 
the  channels  of  American  trade  and  distribu- 
tion ahroed  be  discontmued  at  the  earliest 
possible  daU. 

vin 

Removal  of  domestic  controls  over  foreign 
trade:  The  convention  recommends  the  re- 
moval of  all  Oovemment  controls  over  the 
movetnrnt  of  commodities  entering  Into  for- 
eign trade  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
with  due  regard  to  the  temporary  necessities 
Imposed  by  the  sharp  imbalance.  In  the  In- 
stance of  certain  critical  commodities,  be- 
tween world  supply  and  demand. 

During  the  temporary  period  of  sivort 
supply  of  goods  In  thU  ccuntry  the  con- 
vention reiommends  to  American  Industrial 
management  the  provision  for  ezpoQ  of  a 
fair  porUon  of  their  output.  In  order  to  lay 
a  solid  foundation  for  a  permanent  foreign 
trade.  In  no  event,  however,  shottld  con- 
trol over  exporU  be  exercised,  under  agree- 
ments or  cummitments  for  American  finan- 
cial or  other  aid  to  foreign  countries,  which 
would  compel  the  exportation  of  any  com- 
modity or  product  In  quantities  sufficient 
to  Jeopardize  the  American  economy. 

The  convention  endorses  the  policy  of  re- 
moval of  Goveriuneiit  price  controls  on  Im- 
port and  export  comnuxllties  coincident  with 
the  removal  of  price  controls  domestically  on 
the  Stone  commodities. 

n 
Disposal  of  Government  surplus  stocks: 
The  convention  recommends  that  the  dis- 
posal of  stirplus  Government  property  lo- 
cated within  or  ouuide  the  United  States 
be  carried  out  with  the  least  passible  mter- 
fercncc  with  American  tutereata.  As  a  means 
to  this  end.  ths  convention  again  recom- 
mends that  advisory  committees  be  created, 
composed  of  executives  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  and  that  the  views  of  these  commit- 
tees be  tiik^n  Into  consideration  on  ques- 
tions of  pol:  y  and  procedure  In  order  to 
minimise  the  danger  of  disruption  of  for- 
eign markets,  the  convention  recommends 
thet  comntercial  distribution  channela  be 
tjsed  wherever  possible  In  the  di^XMal  at 
surplus  property. 

X 

Taxation;  The  convention  welcomes  the 
progress  made  In  the  negotlaUon  of  tax 
treaties  for  the  elimination  of  international 
double  taxation  and  other  unfair  or  dis- 
criminatory foreign  tax  practices,  and  urges 
that  these  efforts  be  extended  to  include  the 
elimination  of  taxsa  applied  In  many  for- 


eign rmmtrles  on  exchange  remlUanrej; 
The  convention  endorses  the  efforu  beinR 
made  to  enonurage.  through  domestic  legis- 
lation, the  establishment  of  American  pn- 
terprlses  sbrosd.  and  It  commends  the  tax 
coauaittee  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  for  the  work  it  has  done  in  formu- 
lating proposals  to  Improve  provisions  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  concerning  the 
recovery  of  property  deemed  lost  or  destroyed 
as  a  rssult  of  ths  irsr. 

XI 

International  business  Sfrreements:  The 
convention  endorses  the  stand  taken  by  the 
Mailonal  P'^elgn  Trade  Oourttll  on  Interna- 
tional business  sfrr^menu  as  reflected  In  lu 
resdutiun  adopted  In  January  IM.^  which 
ralla  for  the  fUlnr  of  ttich  agreements  with 
an  appropriate  Oovemmert  agency  under 
conditions  safejruarding  their  confidential 
nature  and  exrludmK  small  or  routine  trat.s- 
aetlons  and  agreemenu  made  within  f<ir- 
elgn  cotmtrles  relating  solely  to  Inten.al 
business  under  foreign  law.  and  which  calls 
for  modification  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
enable  American  foreign  traders  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  other  foreign  trader?  — 
all  as  elaborated  In  detail  In  the  councU's 
rcsoltrtlon. 

The  convention  also  recommends  that  the 
Oovemment  set  to  secure  the  adoption  by 
International  agreement  of  a  universal  cede 
of  fair  practice  govsmlng  international  trade 
and  investment  relationships. 

xn 

Kxport  Trade  Act  (Webb-Pomerene  Act): 
The  convention  reamiirs  Its  endorsement  of 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  a.s  beneficial  to  the 
Interests  a*  Amerlcsn  foreigt,  trade,  in  the 
Instance  particularly  of  the  hundreds  ot 
small  businesses  which  lack  the  resources  or 
capital  to  enter  the  foreltni  markets  as  Inde- 
pendent entitles  The  purpcrf*  of  this  act. 
In  seeking  to  assl.<rt  and  "ncoursce  voluntary 
cooperation  among  Amerlcsn  exporters, 
should  ')e  recognlTed  and  revitsliied  with  a 
view  to  enabling  American  trade*  to  cope 
euccessfully  with  comblntttons  of  foreljn 
competitors,  both  private  and  governmental. 
The  convention  recommends  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  »)e  centraltred  In  one 
Government  agency  to  eliminate  the  exif^t- 
Ing  confusion  of  Interprets t ion.  dupl. ration 
of  function,  and  division  of  responsibility. 
xm 

W«r  loses  snd  repnrstions:  The  conven- 
tion endorses  the  proposals  of  the  forelf^n 
property-holders  protective  commute-  of  tns 
National  Foreign  Trade  council  with  resptct 
to  war  losses  sustained  by  the  United  SUtes 
snd  Its  citlsens,  and  -epsrattonr  for  surh 
kisses  by  enemy  countries  In  conformity 
with  these  proposals,  the  Crnventlon  rec- 
ommend-, that  appraisal  'le  made  of  the  ca^ts 
and  losses  attributed  to  th?  war  In  such  cate- 
gories as  are  jointly  agreed  to  by  the  United 
Nations. 

Property  rlghU  snd  InteresU  of  which  the 
nationals  of  any  United  NaUon  are  the  bene- 
ficial owners,  including  the  asseu  of  corpora- 
Uons  the  stock  of  which  U  owned  by  the  na- 
tionals of  any  other  United  Nation,  wher- 
ever such  property  ri^ts  and  Interests  may 
be  situated,  should  not  be  utilized  for  tne 
purpose  of.  reparaUona.  but  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  owners  as  promptly  as  possible. 

Reparations  in  kind  should  be  granted  only 
when  they  will  not  lessen  the  responsibility 
or  ability  of  the  enemy  country  to  make 
compensation  for  losses  to  orher  claimant 
nations. 

Reparation  claims  already  Impeded  upcn 
any  enemy  country  ahould  be  subject  to 
renew,  and  to  modiflestton  where  necemary, 
in  order  to  Injure  equal  treatment  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  foregoing  prmctples. 
xrv 

Tcleconimunlcstlon  rates  and  services: 
Freedom  of  communications  Is  an  essential 
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factor  In  the  promotion  and  safeguarding  of 
American  foreign  trade  Interests.  The  con- 
vention recommends  that  American  com- 
munication companies  have  the  right, 
equally  with  the  communication  companies 
or  administrations  of  any  other  country, 
to  estsbllsh  communications  facilities  with 
any  country;  and  that  rates  and  routings 
in  the  International  field  which  discriminate 
against  American  users  of  International  com- 
munications  be  eliminated. 

XV 

Merchant  marine:  Tvio  wars  within  a  gen- 
eration hare  found  us  with  a  merchant 
marine  Inadequate  to  the  needs  of  our  na- 
tional defense  and  of  our  commerce  when 
the  foreign  ships  upon  which  it  so  largely 
depended  were  withdrawn.  The  convention 
reafllrra&  the  stand  It  has  taken  for  the  past 
81  years  for  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  privately  owned  and  operated  mer- 
chant marine  capable  of  serving  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  the  armed  forces,  and  of  carrying 
a  substantial  part  of  our  foreign  trade. 

The  convention  recommends,  to  the  end 
of  avoiding  the  military  risks  and  excessive 
costs  entailed  by  emergency  construction 
when  war  threatens,  that  the  national  ship- 
ping policy,  as  defined  In  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act  of  1936  be  carried  out  vigorously; 
that  a  suitable  lald-up  fleet  f^hould  be  main- 
tained *8  a  defense  resource,  and  that  in 
disposal  of  Govern  nent-cwned  tonnage  to 
fore'gn  nations,  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  desirability  of  retaining  cur  fast 
superior  ships  for  the  future  development 
of  our  own  merchant  marine  and  defense. 
As  to  the  dlsDosal  of  any  other  ships  net 
required  for  commerce  or  defense,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  their  outright  sale  and 
avoid  a  policy  of  charter  It  Is  aLso  urged 
that  disposal  to  foreign  purchasers  be  made. 
If  piactlcable.  on  a  basis  requiring  the  scrap- 
ping of  obsolete  tonnage  under  all  flags 

The  convention  renews  Its  recommenda- 
tion that  American  shipping  companies 
should  not  be  prohibited  by  law  or  admin- 
istrative regulation  from  participation  In,  or 
r«wnershlp  and  operation  of,  overseas  olr  lines, 
when  foimd  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 
xvi 

Porelgn-trade  education:  The  convention 
recognizes  the  Increasingly  important  place 
of  education,  not  only  In  the  promotion  of 
International  trade  but  also  as  a  factor  In 
International  peace  The  convention  rec- 
ommends that  colleges  and  universities.  In- 
cluding those  already  having  foreign-trade 
courses.  Intensify  their  efforts  to  meet  this 
new  challenge 

The  convention  commends  the  work  being 
done  In  the  fipld  of  private  education  by  such 
organizations  as  the  Foreign  Service  Edu- 
cational Foundation,  and  urges  that  the 
council  continue  to  encourage  all  activi- 
ties designed  to  foster  a  more  Intelligent 
apprecjatlon  of  the  Importance  of  interna- 
tional trade  to  the  worlds  well-being. 

The  convention  also  recommends  con- 
tinued support  of  vocational  education  of 
foreign  students  In  private  industry  as  spon- 
sored by  the  International  Training  Admin- 
istration. It  Is  Important  In  this  regard, 
however,  to  distinguish  between  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  young  qualified  students 
who  will  serve  the  interests  of  foreign  trade 
upon  their  return  to  their  native  lands,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unwrj-ranted  dis- 
closure to  representatives  of  foreign  Inter- 
ets  of  America's  Industrial  techniques,  the 
possession  of  vhich  Is  a  valuable  American 
asset. 

xvii 

The  Philippines:  Because  of  the  unique 
rel.itlonship  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  con- 
vention feels  that  exceptional  measures  are 
justified  to  bring  about  an  early  restoration 
of  an  abundant  flow  of  trade  between  the 
two    ccimtrles,    and    it    therefore    cautions 


against  the  application  of  further  tariff  or 
other  restrictions  which  would  prevent  or 
retard  Philippine  economic  rehabilitation. 

The  convention  recommends  that  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  War  Damage  Insur- 
ance   Act    be    extended    to    compensate    for 
losses  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  wtx. 
xvin 

China- America  trade  relations:  The  con- 
vention commends  the  Far  East  Committee 
of  the  council  for  its  constructive  work  In 
relation  to  the  Important  problems  of  trade 
with  China  and  other  countries  of  the  Par 
East;  particularly,  as  concerns  China.  In  the 
matter  of  a  commercial  treaty,  the  registra- 
tion of  American  firms,  and  the  recodification 
of  Chinese  commercial  law. 

XIX 

General:  The  convention  reaffirms  the 
stand  it  has  taken  in  previous  years  with 
respect  to  the  following  subjects: 

(-.)  Aviation. 

(b)  Commercial   arbitration. 

(c)  Documentation. 

(d)  Foreign  trade  zones. 

(e)  Standardization. 


Electoral  Collej^e  Is  Going  To  Cause  Us 
Much  Trouble  Sometime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  :xtend  my  remarks,  I  Include 
the  following  article,  written  by  me. 
which  appeared  in  the  March  issue  of 
the  magazine  This  Month: 

Lets  Elect  the  President  DiaECTLT 
(By  Representative  Estes  Kefauveh) 

Every  4  years  the  American  people  mis- 
takenly believe  they  are  electing  a  Presi- 
dent. Actually,  they  have  little  to  say  about 
It. 

Instead  of  voting  directly  for  our  CSilef 
Executive,  we  cast  ballots  for  Charley  Mc- 
Carthys called  ■•electors."  In  retaining  this 
moth-eaten  and  undemocratic  method,  we 
are  playing  with  fire.  It  will  get  us  into 
trouble  one  of  these  days. 

Under  this  system,  a  candidate  with  the 
largest  popular  vote  can  be  kept  out  of  the 
White  House — as  he  was  on  three  occasions. 
Jackson  In  1824,  Tllden  in  1876,  and  Cleve- 
land in  1888  had  more  votes  cast  for  them 
by  the  people  than  their  victorious  oppo- 
nents who  won  by  greater  electoral  majorities. 

The  electoral  system  makes  It  possible  for 
a  man  to  become  President  despite  the  popu- 
lar vote  being  almosi  3-1  against  him.  He 
can  lose  86  of  the  48  States  and  still  reach 
the  White  House.  It  Is  even  possible  for  the 
electors  to  choose  a  President  for  whom  no 
ballot  was  ever  cast. 

What  Is  this  deSance  of  democracy  In  the 
method  of  choosing  one  of  the  worlds  most 
powerful  executives?  Briefly.  It  Is  a  way  of 
selecting  the  United  States  President  indi- 
rect', y  through  a  cumbersome,  needlessly 
complex  electoral  college.  It  is  a  college 
without  a  faculty,  cuniculum,  or  campus. 
It  is  a  political  ghost  that  has  made  a 
wraithlike  appearance  approximately  40 
times  in  the  past  150  years.  It  meets,  but 
never  as  a  body,  does  a  little  clerical  work, 
and  then  disappears.  It  Is  high  time  It  dis- 
appeared altogether. 

Most  Americans  know  only  vaguely  how 
It  fimctions,  dimly  remembering  that  it  was 
once  explained  to  ttMm  by  a  tired  histoTf 


teacher  when  they  were  in  knee  pants.  Even 
worse,  as  adult  voters,  they  fall  to  realize 
how  flimsy  and  perilous  this  method  re.illy  is. 

Contrary  to  common  belief,  neither  Roose- 
velt nor  Dewey  received  any  p>opular  votes 
for  President  in  November  1944,  Tlie  only 
persons  voted  for  them  were  531  electors  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Congress. 

When  the  voter  entered  the  voting  booth 
he  received  a  ballot  sheet.  That  sheet  listed 
the  electors  for  the  contesting  parties,  with 
the  name  of  their  party's  Presidential  candi- 
date usually  appearing  at  the  top  for  pur- 
poses of  identification.  By  tradition,  and  by 
tradition  only,  the  electors  appearing  under 
the  name  of  a  given  Presidential  candidate 
are  pledged  to  vote  for  that  candidate. 

Who  are  these  electors?  Appointed  by 
their  respective  party  conventions,  they  are 
sometimes  distinguished  citizens.  More 
often  they  are  loyal  party  workers  or  "fatcat" 
campaign  distributors.  They  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  known  to  the  voters.  Some  States 
don't  even  list  their  names  on  the  ballot. 
Nevertheless,  a  President  Is  not  legally  elect- 
ed until  they  have  had  their  say. 

After  election,  every  4  years,  on  the  Mon- 
day after  the  second  Wednesday  In  Decem- 
ber, these  electors  meet  separately  and  simul- 
taneously In  48  State  capitals  and  vote  for 
President  and  Vice  President.  Their  ballots 
are  than  sent  to  Washington.  The  party 
getting  the  greatest  number  of  votes  In  a 
given  State  secures  all  the  State's  electoral 
votes. 

On  the  second  Monday  In  January  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  In  the  presence  of 
both  Houses,  opens  and  counts  the  electoral 
votes  and  then  announces  the  names  of  the 
Nation's  first  and  second  citizens.  That,  in 
brief,  is  the  electoral-college  system. 

To  those  who  claim  that  the  "college"  Is 
8anctifi«Kl  because  it  was  handed  down  to 
us  by  the  founding  fathers,  there  Is  a  very 
simple  answer. 

The  electoral  college  today  Is  a  very  dif- 
ferent affair  from  what  the  founding  fathers 
Intended.  During  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, numerous  proposals  were  made  on 
how  to  choose  the  President.  One  proposal, 
that  he  be  elected  by  Congress,  was  adopted 
but  later  rejected.  Another,  that  he  be 
Elected  by  the  governors  of  the  States  was 
turned  down. 

Finally,  the  electoral  college  was  devised, 
possibly  because  the  founding  fathers  mis- 
trusted the  popular  will,  fearing  that  the 
scattered  mai-ses  could  not  become  suffici- 
ently informed  about  candidates. 

Our  eighteenth  century  elders  envisaged 
the  electors  as  experienced  men  of  superior 
wisdom  and  intelligence  who  would  convene 
and  exercise  their  independent  judgment  in 
choosing  those  best  fitted  to  be  President 
and  Vice  President. 

Almost  Immediately  this  Idea  backfired. 
One  elector  thought  he  would  like  to  vote  for 
whom  he  pleased.  Those  who  made  him  an 
elector  angrily  exclaimed,  "We  chose  you  to 
act,  not  to  think!" 

Another  dream  of  the  founding  fathers 
was  soon  blasted.  One  of  their  hopes  In  con- 
cocting the  electoral  college  was  that  a 
President  should  be  elected  by  Independent 
Individuals,  rather  than  by  political  parties. 

Ironically,  this  precaution  to  prevent  polit- 
ical parties  actually  caused  their  formation. 
The  independent  action  of  two  electors  In 
1796,  scarcely  before  the  ink  on  the  Consti- 
tution was  dry,  resulted  in  two  lists  of 
"party"  candidates  for  electors  soon  after- 
wards. Determined  to  capture  the  prized 
Presidency,  burgeoning  political  parties 
"pledged"  electors  to  their  Presidential  can- 
didates in  advance  of  their  choice  as  electors. 
All  the  political  parties  had  to  do  then  was 
to  put  over  the  electors.  This  perversion 
of  the  rrlginal  purpose  of  the  el:>ctoral  col- 
lege Is  something  for  our  constitutional  dis- 
hards  to  ponder. 
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with   whlipailngs.    bargainings,    and 

of  votaa.   When  Clay  supporters  made 

with  Adams  the  letter  waa  elected 

on  the  first  ballot      Clay  himself 

.utomatlcally  eliminated  because  he  was 

"S  In  the  electoral  college     H  id  the  pre- 

proTislon  of  voting  for  the  five  Instead 

three  highest  prevailed.  Clay  instead 

ama    would    have    become    President. 

rugged  Andy  Jackson — the  man 

the    greatest    p^jptiiar    vote — was    kept 

the  White  House. 

minority-  President  was  elected 

Two  candidates  were  running  neck 

ueck.     Democrat  Tllden  had  a  plurality 

>ot  a  majority  of   the  electoral   votes. 

"lean  Hayes  claimed  the  electoral  votes 

doubtful  States. 

special     commission     was     established 

upheld  the  Republican's  claims  to  the 

votes      Result:    Hayes  was  named 

by    a   single   electoral    vote   even 

ha  trailed  by  SOO.OOO  popular  votes. 

Dcmaerato  cried  that  the  election  was 

uid  tiled   to   patch   up   the  electoral 

law  when   they  came  into  power  a 

later.     By  that  Ume,  however,  their 

with  the  electovat  oatts|S  had  bsfun 

and  no  important  duuDges  wars  ac- 

i&hed. 

the  IM4  election,  about  half  the 
t     BocBsvelt- bating     electors     in 
and  other  Satttbam  8utn  thraatsaed 
their  votsa  for  tb«  MspaMlcan  can- 
It  would  have  meant  that  a  Demo- 
popular  vota  would  have  gone  to  ths 
eandldat*  tn  tha  alactoral  eoUsgs. 
these  threats  subsided,  ths  possl- 
af  their  recurrence  persists, 
illow  the  electoral  college  to  continue 
Inal    neglect    on   our   part.     Punda- 
democracy  demands  that  the  Prsst- 
ind  Vice  President,  like  our  Senators 
1  sprMsntatl^ta.  bs  cbosan  by  popular 
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Proposals  to  ammd  the  Constitution  to 
ael&lssa  thts  are  perpetually  if  unsucceas- 
fully  advanoed.  Of  course,  it  U  not  easy 
to  aeoompitah.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution must  be  ratified  by  three -fourths 
of  the  States.  Tb*  smaller  Sutes.  feeling 
they  would  lose  sooM  Influence  under  a  pop- 
ular election  fur  President,  would  oppose 
It.  So  would  tbe  seven  poll-tax  States  where 
considerably  fewer  votes  are  cast  than  tn  the 
free- vote  8t.ites. 

I  have  suggested  a  compromise  method  to 
eUmlnate  the  «ptiquated.  unrealistic,  and 
dangerotis  electoral  college.  Last  year  I  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  (H  Res. 
121)  allowing  be  people  to  vote  directly  for 
Prsatdcnt  and  Vice  President,  but  allccatlng 
to  tba  Mstss  Presidential  votes  as  a  unit. 
Though  thts  chanfs  should  be  acceptnble. 
the  resolution  U  gaUiartng  dust  tn  tbe  House 
Committee  on  the  Election  of  Presidents.  My 
cUleagues  have  evinced  scant  interest  in  it. 

With  a:  J  years  t>efore  the  nest  Presidential 
election,  this  ts  the  time  for  Congress  to 
consider  tbe  question  and  then  submit  this 
amendment  to  the  SUtes  for  ratlflc-jt:on 

America's  noblest  stateem<>n.  including 
Jefferson.  Jactson.  Wilson,  and  George  W. 
Njrna.  have  eloquently  unred  the  abolition 
of  the  electoral  college  After  each  Presi- 
dential election,  the  ooUs^e  to  luually  as- 
sailed, but  nothing  is  done  about  it.  It  was 
not  until  1013  that  Amerioans  n'ere  ailo«-d 
to  vote  directly  for  their  Senators,  and  it 
took  a  ssventeanth  amendment  to  do  it 

I  realise  It  is  not  easy  to  do  away  with  a 
drvice— however  it  mocks  democracy— that 
has  panlstsd  a  eantiiry  and  a  balf.  But  do 
we  Deed  a  catastrophe  to  awaken  us  before 
we  set  to  remedy  this  deformity  tn  our 
system  f 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNBKn* 

IN  TBI  HOUSS  OP  RIPBSSKNTATrVES 
"Wednesday,  Fi^ifnuirt  S.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
^ran'ed  to  extend  my  rembrka  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  magazine  Science  for  January 
18.  1946: 

SCIZNTVIC  TSAtKTNO 

(By  Howard  A.  IfeyerholT.  executive  secretary, 
AAAS.  Washtn«toa.  O.  C  ) 

In  his  recent  radio  address  to  the  Nation. 
President  Truman  gave  more  attention  to  the 
things  Congress  Is  not  doing  than  to  the 
things  which  are  getUng  done  Scientists 
may  take  their  rue  from  tbs  President  and 
gtTS  thought  to  one  viui  qusaUon  to  which 
altogether  too  little  consideration  has  been 
given;  namely,  the  replacement  of  scientific 
and  engineering  personnel  lost  during  the 
war  years. 

Tbe  question  is  critical.  Many  scientists 
were  drafted — conunonly  late  tn  the  war  pe- 
riod after  the  use  for  their  skills  was  no 
longer  unrent  and  deferments  were  canceled. 
Numerically,  the  most  serious  losses  were 
caused  by  tba  tfrafttaff  of  18-ysar-oids  who 
would  have  entsratf  tbe  colleges  and  tech- 
nological schools.  Some  of  these  men  may 
vmdertaka  belated  training  when  they  are 
lUsetaargsd  from  military  ssrvicc.  but  many 
will  not.  Meanwhile  postwar  projects  lag 
for  lack  of  men  to  handle  the  technoloflcal 
problems  Involved.  MeanwhUe.  too.  the  Na- 
tion is  fast  losing  to  other  far-sighted  coun- 
tries ths  tacbDQiogical  prssminsncs  which 
was  a  abjar  fbHir  in  vletory. 

Congress  cannot  be  crttletaed  for  not  at- 
tandlag  to  tbis  problam,  mtaeb  Isas  soirtBt  n. 


for  scientists  themselves  have  done  little 
about  it  The  American  Chemical  Society 
tried,  with  only  a  little  help  from  other  or- 
ganisations, to  obtain  deferment  for  new  le- 
cnUU  bi  esasntui  scientific  fields.  One  bill 
was  introduced  into  Congress  (H.  R  38:^7)  to 
achieve  this  purpose,  but  it  died  In  commit- 
tee. Cur  scientific  personnel,  both  acti.al 
and  potential,  was  exiiendabie.  but  unlike 
expendable  military  personnel,  no  one  as- 
sumed any  responsibility  for  replacing  it. 

Now.  5  months  after  host  Hit  tea  have 
ceased,  the  situation  Is  unchanged.  8»lec- 
tlvs  Service,  though  it  may  defer  students 
who  are  partially  trained  In  scientific  and 
technological  fields,  encounters  few  18-year- 
olds  in  that  category  Universal  military 
service,  as  proposed,  will  conttniie  the  same 
irdlscrtmlnating  poll'-y.  If  adopted.  The 
shortage  of  sdentlrts  nnrt  engineers,  though 
it  may  be  partially  ofTiiet  by  returning  vet- 
erans, will  t)e  increased  rather  than  corrected. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  representatives 
of  the  engineering  societies,  the  physicists, 
chemists,  and  the  sssoelation  have  met  to 
coTLSider  corrective  mes!«urea  The  drain  of 
trained  or  partly  trained  men  has  been, 
checked  but  not  stopped  It  Is  now  imper- 
ative to  correct  the  deficit  throth'.h  immedi- 
ate changes  In  Selective  Service  and  throufih 
specific  provisions  In  the  universal  military 
service  bill,  if  the  latter  is  adopted  It  may 
be  fust  as  vital  to  insure  repUcements  of  sci- 
entific and  technolof;ical  students  if  unlver- 
ssl  military  service  Is  not  adopted. 

As  a  basis  of  lmmedlat«  action  12  organ- 
Intlons  phrased  a  resolution  which  contains 
a  prorram  adapUble  to  Selective  Service 
and  to  unlvarsal  military  aervle  If  passed. 
With  some  modification  it  can  be  sfrectiveiy 
Utilised  If  univarsal  miliury  service  Is  r«- 
Jsctad.  lodssd.  tbs  uuiqus  tmporuncs  of 
and  taebBology  in  war  and  psace  has 
'  tbs  suggestion  bv  on*  Ssnator  with 
tha  program  has  be'-n  discussed  that 
the  resolution  may  l>e  the  only  prof^ram 
which  can  effectively  prepais  ua  at  ones 
(or  the  grim  rsquiremenia  >f  war  and  the 
expanding  needs  of  peace. 

Twelve  organisations  have  endorsed  the 
resolution:  The  American  Avtnciatlon  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  American 
Ccr.imlc  Society,  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers,  the  American  Irustitute  of  Mining 
and  MetaJ?urgtcaI  Eniiloeers.  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  EnRlueers.  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  En^in-^rs.  the  Elec- 
trochemical Society,  the  Engineers  Couiuril 
for  Professional  Development.  th<?  Engineers 
Joint  Council,  the  Entjlneers  Society  of  West- 
ern Pennsylvania,  the  Institute  of  Radio 
Enctneers. 

They  ar?  sure  others  will  recognlxe  Its  Im- 
portance and  Will  want  to  take  similar  ac- 
tion. It  is  published  herewith  for  the  con- 
sideration of  scientists  and  scientific  societies 
that  recognize  the  g-avity  of  the  current 
situation  and  foresee  tbe  still  more  serious 
problems  of  the  future. 

"Whereas  national  scctwtty  and  public 
welfare  are  dependent  upon  and  vitally  af- 
fected by  the  quality  of  scientific  engineer- 
ing and  technological  research,  both  funda- 
mental and  applied:  and 

"Whereas  fundament.-vl  and  applied  re- 
search sre  entirely  dependent  upon  ample 
reserves  of  trained  and  experienced  man- 
power: and 

"Whereas  the  ranks  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  been  seriously  depleted  since  1941 
by  the  requirements  of  military  service;  and 

"Whereas  the  normal  flow  of  students  into 
the  colleges  and  the  engineering,  technical, 
and  trraduate  schools  h.-.s  almost  completely 
ceased  during  tbe  pericxl  from  1941  to  1945; 
snd 

"Whereas  ths  alarming  deficit  In  highly 
Uatnsd  taebnlcal  personnel  will  be  further 
tnCTsased  U  sslsetlvs  service  U  continued 
wlthotit  full  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
tscbnlcal  personnel  u  ss  vital  to  national 
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security  and  welfare  as  military  personnel: 
Therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Imperative  and  Im- 
mediate need  of  replenishing  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  and  the  Congress; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Congress  be  asked  to 
take  prr  mpt  legislative  steps  to  insure  a  flow 
of  scientific  and  engineering  personnel 
thrcu^h  the  colleges  and  the  engineering, 
technical,  and  graduate  schools  adequate  to 
national  security  and  the  public  welfare; 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  such  legislation  as  may 
be  required  be  based  upon  principles  con- 
sonant with  the  democratic  methods  em- 
bodied in  selective  service  and  with  the 
tested  methods  of  the  institutions  of  higher 
learning:  that  to  tbis  end  the  following 
provisions  be  incorporated  in  such  legisla- 
tion: 

"1.  Young  men  who  have  attained  their 
eighteenth  but  not  their  twenty-sixth  birth- 
day shall  be  allocated  to  the  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  technical  schools  after  induc- 
tion rather  than  throug'i  deferment; 

"2.  Such  men  should  be  chosen  by  recrg- 
ttiZed  and  established  selective  processes,  as 
far  in  adx'ance  of  induction  as  pos.slble: 

"3  The  selection  of  these  men  should  be 
administered  by  the  appropriate  Government 
agency,  which  shall  determine  from  year  to 
year  the  number  of  young  men  who  may  be 
admitted  to  the  training  program  so  as  to 
bring  the  total  anticipated  output  of  trained 
personnel  at  least  to  prewar  standards; 

"4.  The  young  men  so  selected  shall  be  as- 
signed to  accredited  colleges  and  institutions 
of  their  own  choice; 

"5  Such  colleges  and  Institutions  shall  not 
be  obligated  to  impose  on  these  students  any 
requirements  other  than  those  normally  im- 
posed upon  civilian  students;  but  no  provl- 
sion  contained  In  this  plan  shall  excltide  said 
students  from  enrolling  voluntarily  in  Re- 
•srra  ofllccr  training  programs  maintained  by 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  the  Institutions  in 
which    they   enroll; 

"6.  The  duration  of  the  training  period 
shall  be  identical  with  that  designated  in  the 
selective  service  training  program;  the  aca- 
demic calendar  for  training  shall  not  exceed 
9  months  In  an^  1  year,  the  remaining  3 
months  beinp  available  to  the  Army  or  Navy 
for  military  training; 

"7.  Pinanclal  support  for  trainees  during 
this  period  shnll  not  exceed  that  awarded 
to  trainees  under  the  Servicemen's  Reedjust- 
ment  Act  (Public  Law  3461; 

"8.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any  trainee  to 
meet  the  tcholastlc  requirements  of  the  In- 
stitution to  which  he  U  assigned  shall  result 
in  Immediate  Uansfer  to  regtilar  military 
duty; 

"9.  Trainees  admitted  to  t'-ila  program  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  obligations  for  EUb- 
sequent  public  service  as  may  later  be  in- 
corporated in  a  plan  of  national  scholarships 
and  as  applied  to  a  training  period  of  equal 
length;  be  it  further 

"iJe.^o/red.  That  the  acute  shortage  of  scien- 
tific and  engineering  personnel  in  the  col- 
leges, in  Government  agencies,  and  In  Indus- 
try be  Immediately  alleviated  by  adoption  of 
those  provisions  of  the  Vannevar  Bush  re- 
port (Science,  the  endless  frontier)  relating 
to  the  release  of  scientists  and  engineers  now 
In  the  armed  forces:  and  be  it  finally 

"Resolved.  That  full  cooperation  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  be  solicited,  not  only 
in  the  implementation  of  this  emergency 
program  which  Is  designed  to  correct  the 
deficit  (now  estimated  at  approximately 
150.000)  of  scientific  and  technical  students, 
hut  also  in  assuring  a  future  supply  of 
trained  manpower,  adequate  in  numbers  and 
In  skill  to  meet  the  involved  problems  of  xia- 
tional  progrei^,  welfare,  and  security." 


Profit  Urge  and  Common  Good  Are 
Compatible 


EXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  January  31.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  rea.'ion 
of  unanimous  consent  having  been 
granted  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to 
Insert  the  following  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  under  date 
of  January  31,  1946: 

A  BACKW.^ED  LOOK  AT   1946 

Why  all  this  tendency  to  Isolate  big  in- 
dustry and  big  unions  from  the  community? 
Whose  fault  is  it?  Why  should  such  a  socially 
defeating  trend  prevail? 

According  to  his  prejudices,  each  reader 
will  supply  his  own  answers.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  back  of  the  undeclared  civil 
war  now  raging  in  industrial  circles  lies  a 
fundamental  cleavage,  a  cleavage  not  merely 
between  unions  and  management  but  be- 
tween these  two  groups  and  the  community. 

In  a  system  of  free  enterprise — In  a  com- 
plex, interrelated  economy — in  which  every 
man  Jack  of  us  has  a  stake  in  both  tbe  na- 
tional Income  and  the  national  product,  why 
have  we  split  off  into  warring  factions? 

Some  future  historian,  locking  back  upon 
our  Industrial  strife  in  1946,  will  probably 
record  that,  emerging  from  a  victorious  war, 
we  fought  one  another  then  because  we  had 
not  ye'  mastered  the  mechanisms  of  social 
democracy 

"Chronic  coldfusion  prevailed  In  those 
days."  this  Imaginary  historian  would  no 
doubt  recount,  "because  rival  groups  were 
more  interested  In  Intensifying  enmity  be- 
tween one  another  than  in  working  together 
for  the  common  good. 

"Bsfore  the  end  of  World  War  II."  he  might 
write,  "the  American  people  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reconcile  these  rivalries.  In  1944, 
and  again  in  1945.  there  was  introduced  in 
Congress  a  measure  designed  to  aid  business 
expansion  and  to  promote  full  production 
and  employment.  It  was  known  as  the  full 
employment  bill. 

"Additionally,  on  September  6.  1945.  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman  recommended  to  Con- 
gress enactment  of  other  measures  which, 
together  with  the  full  employment  bill,  were 
designed  to  form  an  Integrated,  all-out  attack 
on  the  major  problems  of  reconversion.  The 
minimum  wage  bill,  the  Wagner -Murray- 
Dlngell  health  bill,  the  permanent  fair  em- 
ployment practice  committee  bill,  the  Wag- 
ner-Ellender  housing  bill — all  were  blue- 
printed to  help  conquer  unemployment  and 
gear  the  Nation's  economy  to  postwar 
progress. 

"Eut  Congressmen  were  afraid.  They 
viewed  each  measure  as  radical  or  subversive. 
They  did  not  understand  that  the  economic 
complexities  of  1946  could  not  be  dealt  with 
by  piecemeal,  unrelated  measures.  They 
were  by  long  conditioning  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  emergencies  only  after  emer- 
gencies arose.  And  so  the  bills  were  emas- 
culateo  In  their  final  form,  and  confusion 
and  strikes  were  mighty  and  prevailed. 

"Thus,  because  Government  had  no  over- 
all policy,"  his  account  would  continue,  "in- 
dividual and  group  self-interest  was  unre- 
strained. Measures  designed  to  encourage 
business  were  used  by  big  management  as 
weapons  against  its  rivals,  big  unions. 

"Meastires  designed  to  strengthen  labor 
were  used  by  some  union  leaders  against  their 
rivals,  management,  big  and  little.  Meastires, 
such  as  court  injunctions,  designed  to  pro- 


tect life  and  property  and  Insure  the  publlo 
safety,  were  used  by  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities, acting  at  the  behest  of  shortsighted 
business  leaders,  to  Intimidate  those  who 
protested  and  picketed. 

"Finally,  after  a  long  cessation  of  produc- 
tion, the  situation  went  from  bad  to  jworse. 
The  conflict  was  shifted  to  the  political 
realm,  where  It  finally  was  resolved  in  the  fall 
elections  of  1946  when  the  voters  swept  Into 
office  a  Congress  which  swiftly  enacted  an 
Improved,  strengthened  version  of  the  orig- 
inal reconversion  measures.  American  de- 
mocracy had  reached  another  high  tide. 

"These  measures  gave  the  entire  Nation 
cor.fldence  in  its  economic  future.  New  bus- 
iness enterprise  developed  because  these  bills 
had  underwritten  new  business  opportuni- 
ties. Labor  settled  down  because  they  gave 
workingmen  security  against  unemployment. 
Many  former  radical  labor  leaders  disappeared 
from  the  national  scene.  Wages,  generally, 
increased  while  prices  came  down  because  the 
volume  of  production  was  unprecedented.  In- 
asmuch as  consumer  power  was  stepped  up 
and  the  Incentive  of  workers  to  produce  was 
stimulated. 

"America  became  a  land  of  abundance, 
with  60.000000  Jobs,  diminishing  hours  of 
labor,  an  entire  new  recreational  industry 
undreamed  of  in  1946,  and  a  greatly  increased 
standard  of  living.  The  poor  got  richer  but 
the  rich  did  not  become  poorer.  They  only 
became  less  powerful. 

"Those  who  remembered  'the  undeclared 
civil  war  of  1946'  wondered,  in  retrospect, 
why  people  had  not  seen  earlier  that  thers 
was  a  way  of  reconciling  the  profit  urge  with 
the  common  good." — R.  E.  G.  H. 


Lepslation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted.  I  submit 
herewith  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Evening  Star  of  Washington,  D.  C,  in  its 
issue  of  February  4, 1946.  upon  the  pend- 
ing Case  bill  having  to  do  with  strikes 
and  labor  legislation; 

LEGISLATION    NEEDED 

The  House  Is  expected  to  enact  new  labor 
legislation  this  week,  and  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  adopt  the  Case  bill,  possibly  with 
some  amendments. 

For  several  days  this  bill  has  been  the  tar- 
get of  those  extravagant  critics  who  habitu- 
ally oppose  any  attempt  to  Impose  any  re- 
straint on  even  the  most  vicious  types  of 
union  activity.  For  the  most  part,  their 
criticisms  are  not  worthy  ol  serious  atten- 
tion. There  are  other  critics,  however,  and 
there  is  force  to  some  of  their  objections. 

One  substantial  criticism  is  that  the  bill 
has  not  received  any  committee  considera- 
tion. Ordinarily,  and  especially  If  the  House 
vote  was  to  be  the  last  word  on  the  matter, 
this  would  be  enough  to  Justify  rejection 
of  the  bill.  But  that  Is  not  the  case.  If  the 
House  should  pass  the  bill  It  Is  certain  to 
receive  careful  committee  consideration  in 
the  Senate,  assuming  that  it  Is  not  pigeon- 
holed there,  and  this  should  provide  ample 
opportunity  to  make  desirable  changes. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  occasion  for  extend- 
ed consideration  of  some  of  the  abuses  at 
which  this  bill  is  aimed. 
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Privilefes    and    Responsibilities    of 
an  American  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 


or    TSN'fSS.'iEJ 


mS  UOUSX  OP  REPRaSENTATUia 

ir«lMMtay.  February  6.  1946 


DAVIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 

a  young  lady  who  was  bom  In 

Bngl4nd  and  who  lived  there  until  1936 

a  perfectly  marvelous  speech  upon 

privileges  and  responsibilities  of  an 

American  citizen. 

came  to  this  country   upon  the 

of  her  parents  and  has  been  living 

ler  aunt  and  uncle,  Mr   and  Mrs. 

Dean,  of  Cordova,  Tenn.    I  have 

t  over  and  over  and  feel  that  It 

be  placed  in  the  Rxcoro  for  the 

of  the  entire  membership.    This 

lady  la  Ifias  Audrey  Caughey  and 

fl^)eech  Is  a  challenge  to  all  of  us. 


iM 


Mr.  Chairman.  ladVaa.  and  gentlemen,  my 

auli^iac^  this  morning  u  the  Privileges  and 

"tlltlea  of   an   American   CiUsen 

not  going  to  espresa  my  views  alone. 

3  those  of  American  citlsens  as  I  see 

due  to   the  fact  that  I  was  l>cm  In 

I  am  not  yet  an  American  cltlsen. 

I  :iall  be.    Now.  although  not  a  cltlaen. 

the  prlvUacea  of  an  American,  and  I 

,te  tbcm.    I  shall  preaent  an  unblaaed 

ot  America,  as  I  see  it.  and  as  I  think 

Artericans  I  know  saa  it. 

M  got  aa  Inalda  view  of  a  typical 

m   houadkokl  by  journeying  In  our 

eye  to  the  hruse  of  John  Doe — Amer- 

di  laen.    Aa  we  draw  near  we  sea  a  cosy 


white  bouae.  set  apitnat  a  feaaftgmund  o< 

tieautlful  trees  and  pretty  flowers;  we  see  Mrs. 
Doe  at  the  window  watching  her  children  at 
play.  I  aonder  what  ahe  is  thinking  as  she 
sees  tbem  there. 

"Here,  aa  I  stand  at  my  window.  I  am  able 
to  watch  my  children  play  How  lucky  we 
are:  every  day  we  read  of  bombings,  evacua- 
tions, and  ot  death:  yet.  here  we  are — I  with 
my  children  I  hivent  had  to  send  them  to 
a  place  of  safety  becauaa  han  Uiay  are  safe. 
Here  we  don  t  need  to  fesur  every  plane  over- 
head aa  a  b->arer  of  death  and  destruction; 
the  policeman  on  the  comer  is  for  our  protec- 
tion, not  to  harm,  nor  to  kill  us.  We  don't 
need  to  fear  that  our  neighbor,  Mr  Jones,  is  a 
aecret-senrlce  agent  plotting  and  working 
against  us  How  luclc^  the  children  are  to  be 
growing  up  tn  a  land  where  their  only  work  la 
their  dally  chores  and  not  hard,  conacrlpted 
labor  How  lucky  to  be  growing  up  to 
have  a  voice  In  their  government  and  in  a 
country  governed  according  to  a  Just  Consti- 
tution. The  Germans  have  no  such  consti- 
tution aa  ours,  no,  they  have  only  a  creed 
that  'might  la  right.'  A  creed  that  we  see  ia 
offering  them  no  protection  today. 

"I  was  thinking  of  myaelf.  too;  this  home 
Is  mine:  I  am  safe  in  It:  It  la  safe  By  law 
no  one  can  search  or  can  setae  it:  even  the 
law  cannot  take  It  from  me  withoxit  due 
process  When  I  go  to  the  market  1  buy 
according  to  our  tastes  and  our  budget:  ac- 
cording to  no  dictator"*  decree. 

•1.  a  woman,  am  free  to  vote:  that  Is  a 
duty  of  a  eltiaen,  but  Is  it  not  also  a  great 
privilege? 

•I  am  free  to  Join  any  organ iMtiona  of  my 
choice,  to  travel  atwut  as  I  wish:  all  this 
without  fear  of  p^jni'hment  or  of  death 

"Tea,  1  was  thanking  Ood:  than  ring  Him 
for  my  and  my  children's  heritage:  thanking 
Htm  that  we  are  American    " 

As  we  turn  from  Mrs.  Doe  we  see  her  hus- 
band sitting  before  the  fire  with  his  pipe  and 
his  evening  paper 

"Mr.  Doe.  do  you  ever  think  of  your  prtvl- 
legea  and  your  responslbli;t:ei«:  and  what  do 
you  think  of  them?" 

•Do  I  ever  think  of  my  privileges?  Yes. 
Indeed!  Bverytlme  I  read  my  paper  I  go 
over  them  again  and  again.  I  was  Just  re- 
reading an  old  story,  that  of  the  Prench 
suppression  I  couldnt  help  thinking  that 
It  s  great  to  be  alive  lere  in  th.s  free  country. 
It's  great  to  be  able  to  pick  ip  my  evening 
paper  and  to  know  that  I'm  not  reading  Just 
lies  ard  propaganda.  If  -vonderful  to  be 
able  to  admit  my  religion,  the  religion  of 
my  choice.  I  am  in  the  insurance  bmlness; 
it  means  a  great  deal  to  me  that  I  work 
under  sanitary  conditions,  with  fair  pay, 
reasonable  hours,  and  a  chance  for  advance- 
ment It's  wonderful  to  have  a  voice  in  my 
government,  .'ust  think— I.  plain  John  Doe. 
help  to  choose  and  to  change  my  country '■ 


"After  dinner  I  am  going  to  s  meeting— 
we  sent  off  a  petition  the  other  day— our 
local  school  Is  growing  and  the  yoimgsters 
need  more  room;  we  asked  for  more  material 
but  «e  sent  off  that  petition  without  fear. 

"There  Is  th«  talephone— tbat  is  aome- 
thlng  else:  here  In  America  we  don't  need 
to  fear  that  our  phone  is  being  tapped  cr 
that  our  mall  ts  opened  t>efc!re  we  get  It. 
And  taxes — taxes  are  current  news  lately. 
Tea;  I  have  heard  a  bit  of  complaining  but 
to  me  all  taxea  are  a  typa  of  rant  that  our 
landlord.  Uncle  Sam.  cannot  carry  on  with- 
out. Extra  taxes  are  keepuig  our  twys  Just 
as  safe  as  possible  overseas  and  thoae  boya 
are  mighty  dcss  to  our  hearts.  Yes:  it  makea 
me  pretty  humble  to  reallxe  all  that  Uncle 
Sam  ts  doing  for  me  and  fur  everyone  Ilka 
me  ~ 

John  Doe  has  a  son  overseas.  I  wonder 
what  he  thinks  about  being  an  American, 
and  the  prlvUegee  and  responaibUlties  that 
being  an  American  entails. 

"I'm  glad  you  aaked  me  that  because  when 
rm  over  here  In  the  thick  of  it  I  havent 


much  time  to  think  about  anything  except 
shooting  straight — and  shooting  first.  But 
sometlmea,  like  tonight,  lying  avrake  in  my 
fox  bote.  I  have  time;  I  have  plenty  of 
time  to  dopa  it  all  out.  It  is  my  duty  to 
serve  my  country  when  she  needs  me.  but 
It  was  more  than  Just  duty  that  called  me. 
rm  over  here  because  I  want  to  protect  the 
kind  of  decency,  the  kind  of  frecdtim  that  I 
grew  up  In  and  that  I  want  my  children  to 
grow  up  In. 

"Prealdcnt  Rooarrelt  aaid..'We  are  fighting 
today  for  profraaa.  for  sectu-ity.  and  for  peaea. 
Not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  men:  not 
only  for  this  gctMrattoa  but  for  ail  genera - 
tlons.'     He  spoke  the  oonunon  mind. 

"I  had  a  good  aducaUoi  .  I  was  going  to 
colletce  before  I  entered  the  Array.  I  traveled 
extensively  over  our  great  country,  and  I  saw 
health  and  I  saw  happlne.'^  on  every  band 
1  want  my  children  to  bavf  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation I  had  I  want  them  to  be  assured  of 
good  madloal  care.  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter. Am«loa  Is  the  living  guarantee  of  these 
sectn-lUes:  as  long  as  America  lives  then  they 
live,  but  if  she  dies,  then  thev  cile  That  ia 
vby  I  am.  that  la  why  all  of  ua  are  over  here. 

"■wry  fellow  over  here  remembers — he  re- 
members hU  girl,  the  corner  drug  store,  the 
athletic  'onusts  at  school  He  remembers 
mora  and  her  apple  pies:  dsd  and  bU  pipe 
in  front  of  the  lire;  the  puppy:  the  kids  next 
door.  Over  there  America  ts  the  past,  the 
praaent.  and  tba  future  Nona  of  us  wants 
anything  mora  than  to  get  ba<A  home  to 
what  he  left  and.  please  Ood,  he  shall." 

In  conclusion.  I  should  like  to  quote,  from 
the  DAR  Manual,  an  excerpt  by  Merrill  Gates : 
"Not  for  ua  the  reg  flag  of  a  false  and  an- 
archistic Intern-Honallsm  but  the  red.  white. 
and  blue;  for  which  our  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons  have  died;  undei  which,  pleaaa 
God.  we  will  live:  bu*  for  which,  if  need  be. 
we  will  die;  faithful  to  the  brotherhood  of 
the  whole  bumar  race  by  being  first  of  all 
faithful  to  our  own  home,  our  own  family, 
our  own  community,  and  to  the  land  we 
lo  e." 


An  Idaho  Soldier  Questions  the  Govern- 
ment's Peacetime  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVIS 

Monday.  February  4.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distri- 
bution of  the  Nations  armed  forces  is 
so  far  flung  and  the  Government's  ac- 
tivities are  so  vast  and  varied  In  the 
global  war  we  have  ju.st  fought  that  there 
are  presented  so  many  opportunities  for 
manipulation  and  fraud  that  much  of 
these  Irregularities  and  manipulations 
are  beyond  the  knowledge  and  reach  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

While  a  congressional  committee  may 
be  InvesUgating  profiteering  and  fraud 
In  one  part  of  the  world,  the  Coneresa 
and  the  committee  are  unable  to  know 
what  Is  being  done  at  other  places  pos- 
sibly on  the  other  side  of  the  earth. 

The  Army  is  severe  with  the  delin- 
quencies of  enlisted  men.  but  we  rarely 
hear  of  the  higher-ups  that  prove  untrue 
to  their  trust  being  brought  to  book. 

It  may  be  that  the  prodigality  of  tha-w 
In  charge  of  our  Government  policies  in 
the  wasteful  distribution  of  the  Nation* 
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assets  In  all  parts  of  the  world  has  im- 
derminod  the  moral  fiber  and  patriotism 
of  many  of  our  citizens  tempted  by  these 
wasteful  condltioiis  to  obtain  business 
advantages  by  defrauding  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  corruption  of  those  en- 
trusted with  administering  the  Govern- 
ment's business  and  in  control  of  Gov- 
ernment Installation  and  supplies.  A 
report  of  one  of  our  soldiers  on  existing 
conditions  is  submitted  herewith: 

Wrm  THE  Armed  Fobces, 

January  15,  1945. 
DuR  Sia:  Being  Just  a  GI.  I  doubt  whether 
you  win  even  bother  to  read  this  letter,  but 
I'm  writing  it  In  hopes  that  you  will. 

Ycu  are  also  probably  well  aware  of  the 
subject  of  this  letter:  Demobilization. 

My  first  question  is:  Why  the  slow-up?  I 
know  nothing  about  the  requirements  in 
Europe,  but  it  appears  as  though  that  situa- 
tion is  well  In  hand.  I  am  concerned  mostly 
with  conditions  in  the  Pacific.  MacArthur 
stated  seme  time  ago  that  he  required  only 
a  few  thousand  men  to  occupy  Japan.  Tak- 
ing this  excellent  commender  at  his  word, 
in  the  belief  that  he  is  more  aware  of  the 
situation  over  here  than  anyone  in  the  War 
Department,  or  under  its  command,  why  is 
it  necessary  to  occupy  these  coral  reefs  all 
over  the  Padflc  where  the  populace  consists 
almost  entirely  of  savages?  Why  do  we  need 
the  large  military  force  in  Honolulu?  After 
all.  th.'s  Island  Is  making  a  large  bid  for 
statehood,  and  it  doesn't  appear  to  me  that 
it  requires  occupation. 

I  can't  understand  why  we  are  kept  In 
the  dark  at>out  proposed  measures  along 
the  lines  of  demobilization.  Certainly  it 
shouldn't  be  a  secret,  for  this  being  a  demo- 
cratic nation,  and  not  having  any  aspirations 
of  military  conquest,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  know  what  is  being  done  to  insure  the 
country's  future.  I  fail  to  see  why  they 
must  occupy  Allied  countries  or  our  Island 
poaaeaslons  until  they  present  a  veritable 
fortreas.  The  United  Nations  Organization 
is  supposed  to  preserve  the  peace:  why  not 
give  it  a  chance  and  forget  the  blackjack  for 
a  while?  Certainly  we  don't  need  such  an 
Immense  army  in  the  Pacific.  Our  only  ag- 
gretsor  is  entirely  out  of  the  fight,  her  fac- 
tories have  been  dismantled  to  prevent  fur- 
ther manufacture  of  arms  and  Rmmunltlon, 
and  her  people  have  been  bombed,  shelled, 
and  beaten  into  FUbmiesion,  and  their  main 
Interest  is  to  grow  enough  foci!  to  feed  them- 
selves. Surely  all  of  the  fight  ,is  gone  out 
of  that  country. 

Perhaps  your  answer  to  this  is  to  reopen 
our  trade  routes;  if  this  Is  so.  the.  why  were 
our  two  Liberty  ships  taken  to  England. 
loaded  with  English  troop:,  and  hauled  to 
Indonesia  to  fight  the  Dutch?  American 
ships,  English  soldiers,  Dutch  colonies,  whose 
trade  routes  are  we  protecting?  Perhaps  we 
were  prouctlng  our  trade  routes  when 
America  took  an  active  part  In  the  Chinese 
revolution,  when  plying  American  b?at6  to 
her  shores  londed  with  American  materials 
of  war.  and  Chinese  troops  for  the  Chinese 
reoccupat;^n  of  Manchuria,  Is  it  possible  that 
we  were  protecting  Chinese  trade  routes? 

Why  don't  we  stay  out  of  China?  Is  It 
necaaaary  that  several  hundred  thousand 
senrloemen  st.ay  there  to  look  after  Ameri- 
can nationals'  interests  In  private  industries? 
The  only  possible  outcome  can  be  for  Russia 
to  side  the  Communists  there,  and  America 
to  continue  to  side  the  Nationalists,  which 
would  involve  us  in  another  war. 

Perhaps  you  wonder  where  I  get  all  of  my 
Information.  I  hope  to  say  only  this:  Dur- 
ing my  service  with  the  Army,  I  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  tour  the  world,  and 
talk  to  the  many  peoples  that  populate  it, 
and  it  Is  from  their  opinions  that  I  have 
drawn  my  conclusions. 

We  have  been  receiving  clippings  here  from 
home  that  were  cut  out  of  leading  east  coast 
uewspapers  branding  the  chairman  of  the 


Oahu  S;rvlceman's  Committee  for  Speedier 
Demobilization  as  a  Communist.  We  our- 
selves have  been  called  Communists,  Bolshe- 
vists, and  what  have  you.  merely  because  we 
want  to  get  home.  Our  meetings  have  been 
reported  to  be  riototis.  and  on  the  stage  of 
mutiny,  all  of  r-hich  could  not  be  farthe:- 
from  the  truth. 

We  have  every  desire  to  secure  the  peace 
for  our  country,  and  if  we  feared  that  our 
going  home  would  Jeopardize  this  catise  for 
which  so  many  red-blooded  Americans  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  we  would  not  be  nearly 
BO  insistent  In  our  demands. 

We  are  not  BDlshevists  or  Communists,  for 
we  have  no  desire  to  change  otir  government 
at  all,  nor  was  any  such  move  even  menticiied 
In  our  meetings.  (These  meetings  have  been 
abolished    by    our    theater   conunander.) 

Our  meetings  were  not  riotous  or  muti- 
nous in  character  whatsoever,  but  merely 
forums  to  discuss  In  an  intelligent  and 
orderly  manner  \'hat  had  been  done,  and 
what  we  could  do  about  it,  and  along  what 
lines  we  might  lawfully  act. 

This  name  calling  Is  to  me  one  of  the  old- 
est forms  of  politics,  and  one  may  find  it 
anywhere  the  defender  Is  backed  up  lo  a 
wall  and  can't  give  an  intelligent  answer. 
If  this  person  can  brand  the  aggressor  with  a 
label,  an  undesirable  name  of  some  sort,  the 
pressure  will  release  and  that  Is  Just  what 
has  happened.  Thus,  merely  because  we 
want  to  get  heme,  we  are  branded  as  a  Com- 
munist. The  War  Department,  knowing 
that  we  have  every  right  In  the  world  to 
demand  an  answer,  and  knowing  they  can't 
come  out  with  the  answer  in  back  of  all 
this,  which  is  nothing  more  than  black- 
mailing our  families  into  submitting  to  a 
compulsory  military  training  program,  alt 
back  and  say  we  are  necessary  to  the  occu-i 
pation  policies.  I'm  not  occupying  anything, 
and  haven't  done  anything  of  value  since  I 
came  in  this  Army,  nearly  3  years  ago.  So  in 
order  to  keep  their  rank  (the  generals),  they 
must  have  a  command.  If  they  losie  their 
command  they  lose  their  Job.  In  order  to 
keep  their  command  they  must  have  replace- 
menu  for  us.  They  discharged  the  bulk  of 
our  replacements  as  surplus  back  in  the 
States.  Thus  It  appears  that  if  we  are  to 
have  replacements  we  must  continue  the 
draft.  All  of  this  leads  to  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  which  will  Insure  them  of  their 
command  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  number  of  the  fellows  here  have  received 
letters  back  from  their  Congressmen  In  reply 
to  ones  they  wrote,  stating  that  they  are  in 
complete  agreement  with  what  they  said. 
If  everyone  is  In  such  complete  agreement 
then  why  can't  something  be  done  about  it? 

Having  presented  my  case,  I  would  now 
like  to  propose  what  might  be  done  about  it. 
First  of  all,  why  not  have  a  complete  inves- 
tigation; I  mean,  further,  than  the  heads  of 
the  War  Departm  nt  and  the  Immediate 
chiefs.  Why  not  find  out  exactly  how  many, 
men  are  needed  by  ascertaining  what  they 
are  doing?  Just  how  essential  Is  the  work 
they  are  doing?  Just  for  whose  benefit  is 
the  worlc  being  done? 

Our  organization,  working  for  the  Plant 
Engineering  Agency,  a  large  radio  construc- 
tion concern,  is  doing  nothing  now.  Tiue, 
we  have  some  projects  that  a  certain  percent 
of  the  men  are  working  on.  This  consists 
mainly  of  building  radio  ranges,  radio  point- 
to-point  stations,  radio  direction  finders,  air- 
to-ground  stations,  large  transmitter  and 
receiver  sites,  and  radioteletype  and  weather 
stations.  All  of  tl  is  was  contributing  some- 
what to  the  war  effort  during  wartime,  for 
It  was  .trictly  for  use  by  the  Air  Transport 
Command,  which  played  a  very  essential  part 
In  evacuating  troops,  parachute  troops  car- 
rying, and  the  hauling  of  critical  supplies  to 
an  area  In  great  need  of  them.  Now.  how- 
ever, the  ATC  Is  closing  down.  They  are 
running  less  planes,  and  the  ones  they  have 
aren't  being  flown  nearly  as  much.  Five 
months  ago,  each  plane  had  an  average  of 


eight  flying  hours  per  day,  as  compared  to 
3 '4  hours  today.  Yet,  oiu'  organization  u 
still  being  built  up.  We  are  building  more 
radio  stations,  laying  more  control  cables, 
and  all  of  the  other  aforementioned  proj- 
ects. With  the  ATC  closing  down,  why  do 
we  continue  to  build?  Obviovisly  it  is  for 
a  commercial  concern.  The  Army  Commu- 
nications Service  Is  a  world-wide  organiza- 
tion, and  it  seems  tc  be  the  present  idea  to 
see  Just  how  muc^  we  can  build  up  for  such 
systems  as  Pan  American  Airways,  United 
Air  Lines,  and  other  large  commercial  con- 
cerns. No  doubt  this  will  be  sold  at  a  loss, 
for  the  Gover  ment  always  gets  the  short 
end  of  £.ny  deal.  The  labor  Is  much  cheaper 
than  these  commercial  lines  could  procure, 
for  every  man  Is  a  specialist  In  his  line, 
whether  It  be  radioteletype,  radio,  cable 
splicer,  telephone  man,  or  what  have  you. 
It  seems  that  somewhere,  someone  Is  taking 
advantage  of  this  organization  for  a  private 
purpose.     What  should  be  done  about  it? 

Thanking  you  for  allowing  me  to  air  my 
opinions,  I  remain, 

A    SOLDIEI. 


Bias  and  Hostility  of  the  British  Members 
of  Palestine  Anglo-American  Commit- 
tee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NrW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
announcement  was  made  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Anglo-American  Committee 
on  Inquiry  on  Palestine,  the  American 
people  were  startled  and  Jews  in  par- 
ticular were  dismayed.  The  strongest 
possible  Zionist  planlcs  has  l^een  put  Into 
the  major  parties'  platforms.  The  Labor 
Party  in  England  had  gone  even  farther 
than  the  Zionists  had  asked  for,  namely, 
that  the  Arabs  be  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  Jews.  Morrison,  Bevin,  and  At- 
tlee  supported  that  platform. 

Four  hundred  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  had  indicated  strong  es- 
pousal of  the  Zionist  cause.  Thirty-two 
governors  expressed  in  no  uncertain 
language  the  desirability  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Jewish  Commonwealth  in 
Palestine  to  be  preceded  by  unlimited 
Jewish  immigration.  Both  Governor 
Dewey  and  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
campaigned  on  this  plank  and  espoused 
specifically  the  Zionist  cause.  Surely, 
these  proclamations  and  campaign 
pledges  and  pronouncements  by  these 
candidates  must  have  been  the  result  of 
mature  reflection  and  discussion.  The 
conclusions  were  not  arrived  at  arbi- 
trarily. 

It  seemed,  therefore,  startling  that  a 
committee  should  be  formed,  again  to  go 
into  all  these  facts  that  had  been  re- 
hashed and  reaflarmed  time  and  again. 
The  American  people  had  formed  defi- 
nite opinions,  all  favorable  to  the  Jewish 
aims  and  aspirations  in  Palestine. 

When  the  announcement  was  made 
of  the  appointment  of  American  and 
English  members  of  the  committee,  sur- 
prise and  dismay  were  converted  into 
suspicion  and  great  doubt  as  to  the 
objectivity  and  fair-mindedness  of  tht 
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personnel    of    the    committee. 
lioijbta  have  now  been  ronflrmed. 

"  ke  eoramiiLee  has  held  hearings  In 
Wa  sfaington  and  in  London  and  the  six 
Aaerlcan  and  six  British  member^;  are 
urn  r  on  their  way  to  the  continent  to 
determine  what  Is  already  known  to  all. 
naiifly.  that  the  displaced  Jew  wants  to 
ma:e  Palestine  his  permanent  home. 
Tel  tiu>  oommittoe  will  waste  valuable 
tin  e  In  tfevelopmK  f acu  that  will  lead  to 
thi  inevitable  conclusion.  Thereafter, 
thi:  group  is  to  fly  to  Cairo  and  waste 
anc  ther  weeks  time  in  digesting  and  re- 
vleifing  the  testimony  taken.  The 
moith  of  March  will  find  them  in  Pales- 
tlni  I  taking  more  testimony.  Then,  they 
wU  visit  Damascus.  Bacdad.  and  Beirut. 
Fhi  fclly.  they  will  retire  to  Lucerne  in 
Sw  tzerland  to  draft  their  report  and 
mace  r*>commendations  to  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  Government 
of   3reaf  Britain. 

1  hus  far.  nothing  new  has  been  de- 
Tai  iped  by  the  committee.  Not  one 
sol  tary  new  fact  has  been  added.  The 
8to  -y  has  been  told  and  retold  by  boi  h 
th«  pmtairontsts  and  antagonists  of 
Zionism.  The  whole  busines,s  is  sorely 
dis|ippolnting  and.  in  my  humble  esti- 
ioa.  will  yield  no  fruitful  results. 
hearings  will  drag  on.  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  will  be 
IfeaAwhile  precious  time  is  lost, 
le  urgency  of  saving  the  remnant 
can  Jewry  presses  in  on  all  sides, 
yet  the  committee  continues  to  take 
testimony  and  to  review  facts  which  are 
ain  ady  known. 

I  is  quite  evident  thai  a  sense  of 
resj  KMViiblUty  is  quite  ataent  from  the 
COB  imittee.  Furthermore,  politics  has 
aln  ady  played  a  very  insidious  pert.  It 
is  nU  known  that  the  announcement 
of  he  committee  was  held  up  2  weeks 
to  suit  thr  Democratic  Party  so  that 
sac  1  announcement  would  not  jeopard- 
ize ts  victory  in  the  municipal  elections 
in  1  lew  York  City. 

II  is  already  foiuotten  by  the  members 
of  t  le  committee  that  P«»lestine  was  orig- 
inaly  set  up  by  the  Balfour  Declara- 
tlod  aa  a  national  homeland  for  the  Jews 
and  that  the  Arabs  in  1917  were  under 
the  jdomlnation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

no  Arab  could  call  his  .soul  his  own. 

UUea  at  that  time  gave  tlie  Arab 

iberty  from  the  Turks  and  the  tiny 

of  Palestine  no  larger  than  the  State 

of  \|ermont  and  at)cut  the  size  of  Wales 

■et  aside  with  the  i«reement  of  52 

Including  our  own.    to   t>e   an 
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eventual  Jewish  commonwealth.  All  the 
lead  Inc  atateamen  of  that  period  and  of 
aU  ||ertods  since  have  acquiesced  to  such 
amnsanwnt — Clemenceau.  Lloyd 
Woodrow  Wilson.  Orlando. 
Balfour.  Harding.  Coolidge. 
Hoo^.  Roosevelt.  All  this  seems  to  be 
forgotten  tiy  the  memt)ers  of  the  com- 
mltllee.  Under  the  mi^ty  promise  of 
Balfour  Declaration,  milttooa  of 
man|ej  hnve  been  brought  into  PalHtlne. 
has  been  made  to  blossom  like 
Britain,  Instead  of  fumiling  the 
of  the  OMUMlate.  looked  upon 
as  scme.hmg  to  be  owned  and 
bjr  herself  in  entirety.  She  has 
Jewish  immigratioD  except  for 
a  tritkie  at  1.500  per  montli.  Land  pur- 
chase have  been  prohibited.  She  has 
flaginntly  violated  our  treaty  made  with 


her  In  1924  wherein  she  specifically 
acreed  that  there  should  be  no  restric- 
tions on  land  purchases  and  immigration 
on  the  ground  of  race  or  religion.  The 
Je^-  is  now  denied  entrance  into  his  own 
home. 

First.  England  srt.'s  up  the  plea  of  ab- 
.sorptive  capacity  and  when  a  Lowdcr- 
milk.  famous  soil  conservationist,  clearly 
indicates  that  with  proper  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  the  harnessmK  of  the  waters 
of  the  Jordan,  hydroelectricity  could  be 
developed  so  as  to  admit  4.000.000  addi- 
tional persons,  then  Britain  du.^s  off  the 
old  dodge  of  Arab  peril  Britain  or- 
ganizes the  Arab  League  pnmarily  to  off- 
set the  Influence  of  the  Zionists.  The 
Arabs  in  that  league,  jou  will  note,  can 
agree  on  nothing  except  the  English- 
inspired  hatred  of  the  Jews.  Someone 
has  said  that  if  there  had  been  no  Zion- 
ism, th?  English  would  have  had  to 
Invent  it  to  get  the  Arabs  to  agree  on 
anything. 

There  have  already  been  many  in- 
quiries. The  Mandates  Commission,  the 
Peel  Commission,  the  partition  commis- 
sion, the  Elsenhower  and  the  Harrison 
reports.  ErerythinR  that  had  to  be  made 
koo«-n  is  already  known. 

This  new  committee  is  another  Briti^^h 
dodge  and  stall.  Unfortunately,  the 
United  States  fell  for  It. 

On  top  of  ail  this  di.sappcintment  is 
added  the  knowledge  that  the  deci.sion  of 
the  British  members  of  the  committee 
has  already  been  made.  The  British 
members,  undoubtedly,  view  the  whole 
situation  with  a  jaundiced  e>T.  They 
have  been  hand  picked  by  the  Labor 
Ocvernment.  Tlie  hope  of  a  nonpreju- 
diced  report  has  gradually  faded. 

The  BritLsh  members  in  particular  have 
conducted  themselves  in  the  inquiries  as 
if  they  were  policemen  reviewing  a  police 
line-up.  They  have  evidenced  arrogance. 
.siflDerciliousness.  and  downright  impo- 
liteness. The  British  chairman.  Sir  John 
E.  Singleton,  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  t)e  most  deferential  and  sycophantic 
to  the  Bntish  titled  witnesses  who  ap- 
peiired  before  the  committee.  Even 
some  of  the  American  members  conduct 
the  Inquirj-  as  if  it  were  in  a  criminal 
court  and  demand  "yes"  and  "no '  an- 
swiMS  to  questions  that  could  not  be 
an;,weied  in  ihat  summary  fa&hion  The 
interrogations  by  the  Britons  at  times 
showed  their  annoyance,  pettiness,  and 
imoatlence.  The  British  members  took 
the  position  that  the  "King  could  do  no 
wrong."  The  attitude  of  the  British 
members  is  evident  from  the  question 
pu:;  to  one  of  the  witnesses.  "Why  do  you 
noc  realize  that  if  an  official  actually  did 
wtiat  you  describe  he  would  be  removed 
by  the  British  Government  at  once?" 

As  to  the  British  chairman.  Sir  John 
E.  Singleton,  his  interrogation  of  wit- 
nesses did  not  even  indicate  a  pretense 
of  Impartiality.  He  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  discredit  at  all  costs  the 
testimony  presented  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  his  client — the  British  Oov- 
emmpnt.  Sir  John  was  determined  to 
uphold  by  every  means  at  his  disposal 
the  past  record  and  future  policy  of  the 
British  Government.  His  biased  interest 
was  evident  m  all  his  qnestlQsia.  As  to 
the  Z;omst  cause,  we  can  expt  ct  no  Jiu- 
tio:  from  him.  Althoogh  he  is  a  judge 
of  :he  Kings  Bench,  his  role  on  the  com- 


mittee has  dwindled  down  to  that  of 
prosecutor. 

The  second  British  member  is  Maj. 
Reginald  E.  Mannincham-BuUer.  He  is 
a  barrister  and  a  meml)er  of  the  risht- 
wing  Con-servative  Party,  which  party 
has  alwaj-s  tieen  anti-Zloni.st.  How  in 
thunder  the  Britl.sh  could  have  appointed 
-such  a  one  to  weigh  judiciously  the  Zion- 
i.st  c«use  is  beyond  under-'^tanding.  He. 
too,  is  bent  upon  asking  questions  that 
will  uphold  the  British  reputation  "come 
hell  or  high  water."  His  position  on  the 
committee  is  all  the  more  dangerous  be- 
cause his  manner  shows  an  attempt  to  be 
impartial.  His  true  attitude  wa.s  indi- 
cated in  the  course  of  private  conversa- 
tions which  he  had  had  in  Washington 
during  his  stay  here. 

In  one  of  these  conversations  he  at- 
tacked the  American  Government  and 
people  as  being  hypocritical  in  their  al- 
leged interest  in  the  Jewish  problem,  ask- 
ing why.  if  the  Americans  were  so  inter- 
ested in  the  homeleiintst  of  the  Jews  of 
Europe,  they  did  not  admit  them  into  the 
United  States  in  greater  numbers.  As  if 
the  American  people  and  Government 
had  a.sked  that  large  numbers  of  Jews  be 
admitted  into  Great  Britam.  Mr.  Man- 
ningham-BuUer  seemed  completely  to 
ignore  the  fact  that,  while  no  interna- 
tional law  prescribes  the  immigration 
policies  to  be  pursued  by  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries. 
Palestine  was  specifically  set  aside  under 
international  law  as  a  place  where  Jews 
might  come  "as  of  right. ' 

He  continued  his  attack  and  a.sked 
what  right  the  United  Stales  had  to  tell 
the  British  how  to  go  about  their  busi- 
ne^is  in  Palestine.  He  igmired  the  fact 
that  Pale.stine  Ls  not  a  British  colony, 
but  that  Palestine  was  only  entiiustefl  to 
England  and  that  the  mandate  de- 
manded certain  obligations  of  Great 
Britain,  among  them  the  right  of  un- 
limitod  immigration  of  the  Jews  to  the 
end  that  tlieie  be  establi.xhed  eventually 
a  Jewish  homeland.  He  al.so  ignored  the 
fact  that  it  was  tlie  British  Govemmrnt 
that  had  ijivited  the  United  States  to 
join  the  joint  committee  to  review  the 
Palestine  problem.  He  finally  indicated 
his  prejudgment  of  the  entire  matter  by 
saying  he  could  not  see  how  any  solution 
could  be  reached  but  that  he  was  not 
worried.  The  Jews  were  aheady  start- 
ing to  arm  in  Palestine  and  mis;ht  soon 
arrive  at  the  stage  where  they  would  kill 
each  other  off. 

The  aforesaid  should  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  biased  this  British  member  is.  He 
was  .selected  by  Mr  Bevin  to  conduct  an 
unbiased  inquiry. 

The  third  member  Is  Mr.  Richard  S. 
Cros-sman.  Laborite  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  elected  on  a  pio-Zioni.st 
plank  In  the  platform,  although  he  lias 
already  forgotten  this.  He  seems  exceed- 
ingly con.scious  cf  the  fact  that  he  repre- 
.«;erted  a  government  whose  record  and 
policies  in  Palestine  were  on  trial.  This 
attitude  colored  his  entire  performance 
and  will  undoubtedly  be  the  strongest 
motivation  when  It  becomes  necessaiy 
for  him  to  formulate  conclusions. 

.\nother    member    is    Lord    M 

old-time  Labor  hack,  once  pari^^ 

tary  secretary  of  Ramsay  MacDonald. 
He  has  been  recently  made  a  Labor  lord. 
He  wa£  rather  stiff  and  correct  in  Ins 
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manner  throughout  the  open  meetings 
of  the  committee. 

Two  other  members  on  the  British  side 
are  Sir  Frederick  Leggett  and  Mr.  Wil- 
fred P.  Crick,  both  with  former  British 
civil-service  connections.  Both  Lord 
Morrison  and  Sir  Frederick  Leggett  are 
both  known  to  have  close  a.s.«;ociations 
with  Mr.  B?vin.  Foreign  Minister,  the 
.same  Mr.  Bevin  who  attempted  to  pre- 
judge the  findings  of  the  committee  and 
to  tell  what  the  British  Government 
would  like  the  future  status  of  Palestine 
to  be  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was 
announced  that  the  committee  was  to 
conduct  its  inquiry.  Sir  Frederick  Leg- 
gett and  Mr.  Crick  belong  by  background 
and  past  a.s.sociations  to  that  very  group 
of  the  British  civil  service  which,  for 
decades,  has  been  behind  every  attempt 
to  persuade  the  British  Government  to 
liquidate  the  policy  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tional home. 

None  of  the  British  members  of  the 
committee  has  indicated  any  sympathy 
with  Jews  as  such,  with  Jewish  people 
or  with  the  Jewish  people's  aim.s  and  as- 
pirations in  PalestAne. 

The  entire  British  personnel  of  the 
committee  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Bevin.  the 
man  who  said  that  if  the  Jews  persist  in 
getting  at  the  head  of  the  queue,  they 
would  be  inciting  anti-Semitism.  His 
attempt  to  talk  himself  out  of  his  posi- 
tion was  very  much  like  the  more  recent 
attempt  of  tlie  British  Gen.  Sir  Fred- 
crick  Morgan,  who.  after  having  stated 
that  the  rosy-cheeked  Jews  of  Poland  in 
who.?e  persecution  he  did  not  b2lieve  are 
engaged  in  an  organized  plot  which  may 
result  in  a  third  world  war,  has  also  tried 
to  explain  that  he  was  misinterpreted 
and  misunderstood  It  is  not  too  difficult 
to  guess  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  English  side  will  hew  to 
Mr.  Bevin's  line. 

To  my  mind,  this  committee  cf  In- 
quiry has  dwindled  down  to  a  travesty. 
It  would  have  made  sen.se  for  Great 
Britain  to  ask  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  British  policy  in 
Palestine.  If  the  British  did  not  like 
American.s  to  do  that,  they  might  have 
askf^d  the  French  or  the  Chinese  or  the 
Dutch  cr  the  Swedes  to  conduct  such  an 
inquiry.  Or  they  might  have  a.'^ked.  very 
appropriately,  the  United  Nations  to 
appoint  such  a  committee  of  inquiry. 
But  what  can  one  expect  of  a  committee, 
a  half  of  whose  membership  represents 
the  party  to  be  questioned  and  who  will 
inevitably  regard  themselves  as  advocates 
for  their  party  rather  than  as  impartial 
judges  and  observers. 


United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NrW  HAMPSHIEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ORD.  I  include  therein  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  council  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  regard  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization: 

Whereas  the  council  of  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  representing  the  15,000 
members  of  the  associallon,  having  listened 
with  Interest  to  reports  about  the  meeting 
in  London  in  November  resulting  in  the 
organization  of  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional, Sclentmc,  and  Cultural  Organization, 
hereby 

Resolves,  That  the  Council  of  the  American 
Library  Association  meeting  In  Chicago  on 
December  29.  here  records  its  Gratification 
for  the  organization  of  the  United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organi- 
zation, expresses  Its  hope  for  fullest  support 
and  use  of  the  organization  by  the  govern- 
ment and  citizens  of  the  United  l^ates,  and 
Its  conviction  of  the  lasting  promise  given 
by  this  step  for  better  living  for  the  whole 
world;   be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congressional  com- 
mittee to  which  legislation  will  be  referred, 
urging  It  to  approve  appropriate  legislation. 


Shortage  of  Civilian  Clothing  for  Veterans 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOE  B.  BATES 

OF   KENTTCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Wednesday,  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  BATES  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
of  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars: 

Veterans  or  Foreign 
V/\ns  OF  THE  United  States. 

January  18,  1946. 

A  plan  to  alleviate  the  critical  sliortage 
of  civilian  clothing  for  veterans  was  present- 
ed today  to  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion Director  John  W.  Snyder  by  Commander 
In  Chief  Joseph  M.  Stack  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign   ^ars. 

The  plan  was  prepared  after  a  survey  of 
available  surplus  materials  and  manufac- 
turing facilities.  It  calls  for  the  distribu- 
tion, through  regular  retail  channels,  of 
3,000,000  men's  suits  and  1.000,000  pairs  of 
e.:tra  trousers  labeled  "Exclusively  for  Vet- 
erans." 

The  VFW  survey  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
If  Director  Snyder  gives  the  green  light,  mod- 
erately priced  civilian  suits  will  be  available 
to  veterans  within  6  weeks. 

Following  is  Commander  Stack's  letter  to 
Director  Snyder: 

"The  critical  shortage  In  men's  clothing, 
particularly  suits  and  extra  trousers,  poses 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  confront- 
ing demobilized  service  personnel.  It  Is  time 
that  something  more  definite  than  explana- 
tions, apologies,  and  assurances  for  future 
betterment  Is  offered  those  persons  who  were 
called  upon  to  exchange  civilian  attire  for 
military  and  naval  uniforms  during  the  war. 

"The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  composed  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  quarter  men  who  have  served  on 
foreign  soil  or  In  hostile  waters,  after  consid- 
erable study  and  conference  on  the  clothing 
shortage,  is  convinced  there  is  something 
definite  which  our  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  clothing  manufacturers,  can  do  to 
provide  prompt  relief  to  demobilized  service- 
men urgently  In  need  of  civilian  clothing. 
We  submit  the  following  proposal  for  yotir 
Immediate  consideration: 


"1.  Direct  and  authorize  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  or  its  successor  to  exercise 
its  top  priority  and  lending  facilities  in  the 
purchase  of  sufficient  Government  surplus 
woolen  cloth,  cotton  and  rayon  trim,  and 
linings  to  process  not  less  than  3.000,000 
men's  suits  and  1,000,000  pair  of  extra 
trouserd. 

"2  Enlist  the  cooperation  of  Government 
agencies  owning  woolen,  cotton,  and  rayon 
textiles  to  make  available,  if  not  already  de- 
clared surplus,  fiufflclent  yardage  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration. 

"3.  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  to  al- 
locate and  sell  the  surplus  cloth,  trim  and 
linings  to  any  manufacturer  equipped  and 
capable  of  making  men's  suits  and  who  will 
agree  to  subsuntially  the  following  condi- 
tions- 

"(a)  Use  all  of  said  material  for  suits  and 
trousers  for  the  exclusive  purchase  by  vet- 
erans. 

"(b)  Process  the  cloth,  trim,  and  linings 
into  low -cost  men's  clothing  (Schedule  K. 
CPA)  to  resell  at  the  manufacturers'  cut-off 
price  program  PR-28  and  the  retail  price  des- 
ignated by  OPA  (men's  suits  133  to  »35). 

"(c)  All  garments  to  be  plainly  tagged  or 
labeled  'exclusively  for  veterans.' 

"(d)  Nation-wide  distribution  through 
normal  men's  clothing  retail  outlets. 

"(e)  Manufacturers  to  obtain  agreement 
from  retailers  that  garments  will  be  sold  ex- 
clusively to  veterans  upon  presentation  cf 
discharge  papers  and  recording  of  name  and 
serial  number  of  veteran  purchaser. 

"From  available  Information  it  seems  as- 
sured that  if  this  program  is  approved  and 
authorized,  the  clothing  can  l>e  placed  in 
the  retail  stores  and  available  to  veterans 
within  6  weeks  after  the  yard  material  has 
reached  the  manufacturers.  This  promise 
Is  supported  by  the  following  evidence: 

"1.  Surpltis  cloth,  trim,  and  linings  are 
available. 

"2.  Smaller  V/ar  Plants  Corporation  has 
Indicated  Its  willingness  and  ability  to  carry 
out  Its  part  of  the  program. 

"3.  Manufacturers  are  ready  and  anxious 
to  put  their  plants  and  workmen  Into  pro- 
duction and  those  who  have  been  surveyed 
on  this  type  of  program  are  enthusiastic  over 
Its  success. 

"4.  Retail  stores  are  mostly  barren  of  men'a 
wear  and  can  be  depended  Uf>on  io  cooperate. 

"5.  Veterans  need   the  clothing. 

"It  is  understood  that  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  Is  to  t)e  dissolved  and  that  fact 
has  been  taken  into  consideration.  How- 
ever, the  functions  and  some  of  the  person- 
nel will  be  taken  over  by  another  agency 
and  the  program  Initiated  by  SWPC  could  be 
carried  over  to  Its  successor. 

"Your  prompt  and  favorable  consideration 
of  this  program  Is  earnestly  request«d  and 
it  is  hoped  you  will  Immediately  order  It 
Into  effect.  Surplus  cloth  Is  now  being  sold 
without  restriction  and  Is  being  utilized  for 
other  than  men's  clothing  or  In  a  price  range 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  veteran  to 
pay. 

"Respectfully  yours. 

"Joseph  M.  Stack, 

"ComTTiander  in  Chief." 


United  States  Diplomats  Poorly  Paid 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend   my    remarks   In   the 
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R*:o«B,  I  Include  thf r^in  an  article  from 
th !  Manchester  Union,  Manchester. 
N.  H..  of  February  5.  1946.  entiUed 
I  nited  States  Diplomats  Poorly  Paid." 
by  Wallace  R.  Deuel: 

I'N  rr«D  8TATBI  Diplomats  Pooklt  Paid — Cont- 
:  IT  dm  SacoKD-CLAas  anvicz  BBCAm  or 
^am  S>LA«T— 

(By  Wallace  R  Deuel) 
WAsaxMGTON  —  The  American  people  are 
pa  ing  their  diplomats  too  UtUe  and  loo  late. 
!  oma  of  their  compensation  recently  haa 
en  aa  mucli  aa  6  months  in  arrears. 
\s  a  result  of  tbeae  and  other  factors,  the 
United  States  too  often  Is  reprsaentcd  abroad 
by  two  klnda  of  men: 

NTATIOW 

"those  with  private  Incomes  who  can  afford 
work  for  aecond-claaa  salaries. 
I  lecond-class  men  who  are  wlUinf  to  work 
such  salaries  because  they  couldn't  earn 
'«  doing  anything  else. 
]  Jut  a  private  Income  Is  no  ^aranty  that 
man  who  has  it   Is  a  fit  reprfsentati'-e 
his   country — and    a    diplomatic    service 
v<^f1oaded  with  rich  men  Is  a  sorry  sort  of 
representation  for  the  American  people. 
,  Imertca  can  no  longer  afford  a  second-class 
service,  if  it  ever  could, 
'a  •  wonder  that  able  men  with  no  private 
go  Into  the  State  Department  and 
foreign  service  at  all.     Yet  a  large  num- 
cf  stjch  men  do     However,  they  can't  do 
l>est  work  under  present  salary  sched- 
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American  diplomats  abroad  are  so  under- 
pal  1  that  they  don't  get  around  much. 
Th  iref  ore  they  dunt  learn  as  much  as  they 
shcuid  and  they  dont  exercise  the  Influence 
thf  y  should. 

PAT  OX7T  urn.! 

Ai  a  result,  the  American  people's  inter- 
est I  are  not  adequately  looked  after  In  the 
res   of  the  world. 

This  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  treat- 
inept  goes  for  the  whole  diplomatic  service, 
first  Job  of  the  State  Department  and 
foreign  service  Is  to  try  to  prevent  Amer- 
from  becoming  Involved  in  war.  Yet  the 
States  spends  on  the  Department  and 
service  In  a  j-ear  less  than  It  costs  to  fight 
war  for  8  hours. 
Department  and  service  are  costing 
•?7bo0.000  a  year.  Even  the  last  war  was 
cost  ing  this  country  |:24o,000.000  a  day  at 
the  end. 

r  x>m  ambassadors  and  ministers  to  the 
tier  IB  and  telegraph  operators  who  handle 
their  reports,  the  jaersonnel  ot  American  dl- 
ploiuicy  are  paid  leas  than  they  could  earn 
In  J  rivate  employment,  less  than  other  gov- 
ern! nents  pay  lor  similar  performance  and 
Ouax  they  need  to  do  their  work  properly. 
Salaries  for  ambassadors  and  ministers 
fixed  In  18S6  and  have  not  been  raised 
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aamsH  pat  Moas 
American   Ambassador  in  London   la 
$17,500,  subject  to  Income  tax.  and  al- 
of  •12.000.  which  are  tax  free. 
British  Ambassador  in  Washington  is 
$90,000.  aU  tax  free. 

American   Ambaandor  In  London  is 
ed  toOOOa  year  forantartatement.    The 
sh    Ambasstidor    in    Washington    spent 
,900  on  enteruiiuneut  lu  1M4. 

American  Ambaandor  in  Buenos  Aires 
U  allowed  $5,000  a  year  for  entertain- 
Tl»e  British  Ambassador  there  gets 
a  year  for  that  purpose. 

ranking  servants  of  the  State  De- 
nt suffer  correspondingly  from  under- 
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comi  ensation. 

Tt  us  •  civil  servant  who  supervises  50 
employees  In  an  Important  division  In  the 
depa  -tment.  and  who  la  accountable  for  the 
payUig  out  of  $13.000  000  of  public  money 
anoi^y,  earns  only  $3,310  a  year. 


And  SUte  Department  and  foreign-service 
personnel  are  not  even  paid  on  time. 

Base  pay  and  fixed  allowances  are  up  to 
4at«.  But  these  are  only  part  of  the  com- 
pansation  of  diplomatic  pcxsonnel.  The 
other  parts  recently  have  fallen  far  in 
arrears. 

R?imbtirsement  of  personnel  for  money 
•pent  on  olBrlal  travel  and  overtime  pay- 
ments have  fallen  8  to  4  months  behind. 

Monthly  accounts  for  1043  of  foreign- 
service  officers  have  not  yet  been  audited  and 
approved. 

War  bonds  that  department  employees  In 
Waahlngton  paid  for  lu  Augtist  were  only 
delivered  last  month. 

Bonds  paid  for  by  diplomats  overseas  a.s 
long  ago  as  July  1.  1M5.  have  not  yet  been 
delivered. 

If  it  is  true  that  money  makes  the  mare 
go.  It  is  po  wonder  the  State  Department 
sometimes  acts  like  the  old  gray  mare. 


R£A:  A  Mooumeat  to  Roosevelt's  Faith 
in  tlie  ComiBAn  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wcdnesdav,  February  6.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  the  following 
editorial  fi-om  the  Capital  Times,  of 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  Thursday.  January  31, 
1946: 

aXA:     A     MONtTMKNT    TO    SOOSCVXI  T'S    PAITH    Ef 
THS  COMMON    MAN 

It  Is  fitting  that  the  Wisconsin  rural 
electrification  co-ops  opened  their  SUte 
convention  on  the  day  that  the  city  and  the 
Nation  were  observing  the  birthday  of  the 
man  who  noade  REA  possible — Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt. 

R£A  Is  one  of  the  really  great  monuments 
to  his  memory.  It  epitomizes  the  new  phi- 
losophy which  was  brought  into  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  New  Deal— a  philosophy  which 
held  that  the  purpose  of  government  was  to 
give  opportunity  and  assistance  to  all  the 
people,  rather  than  to  make  it  easy  for  a  few 
on  the  top  to  reap  rich  profits  from  the  toll 
and  sacrifice  of  Ihe  many. 

In  his  talk  yesterday  William  Sanderson 
put  it  this  way:  "The  employment  of  the  co- 
operative idea  was  a  far  cry  from  the  philos- 
ophy of  pouring  Oorernment  funds  into  the 
top  of  partially  or  completely  defunct  cor- 
porations in  the  hope  that  some  of  It  would 
trickle  down  and  ultimately  reach  the  little 
fellow" 

Indeed,  it  was  a  "far  cry."  Unlike  the 
Hoover  administration,  which  soiight  to  curs 
the  depression  by  insvirmg  the  profits  of  big 
tnialnsas.  the  New  Deal  recognised  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  lay  in  the  welfare  of  lu 
great  mass  of  workers  and  farmers.  And  as 
was  the  case  with  the  RXA.  it  recognized  that 
this  principle  worked  best  if  the  people  were 
given  the  chance  to  help  themselves. 

They  were  given  Cfovernmeut  help  In 
forming  their  own  electric  cooperatives. 
Farmers  Joined  together  under  the  program 
to  do  the  job  of  bringing  elecuicity  to  their 
farms  and  homes,  so  long  neglected  by  the 
profit-hungry  utUiUes.  They  buUt  and  man- 
aged their  own  generating  plant*,  their  own 
transmission  lines  and  despite  the  fact  they 
had  to  fight  the  uUUty  crowd  every  inch  of 
the  way.  they  made  a  success  of  It. 

They  are  getting  the  bleaslngs  of  electricity 
without  paying  tr.buta  to  an  absentee  over- 


lord. They  arc  far  ahead  in  paying  back  th«-ir 
loans  to  the  Government  Today,  in  this 
Sute  they  sra  expanding  and  growing  to  a 
degree  that  has  driven  the  power  bund  to  n<:w 
heighu  of  hysterical   denunciation. 

With  confidence  and  hope  born  of  thMr 
own  accomplishments.  Wisconsin  farm«r8 
are  gathered  here  in  their  annual  REA  con- 
vention to  plan  for  the  future.  Their  split 
and  determination  is  a  tribute  to  the  lalth 
cf  the  New  Deal  in  the  common  man — a  trib- 
uie  which  F.  D.  R.  would  truly  hitve  appic- 
ciated. 


Feed  Situatioo  Is  Intolerable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or  maktlano 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  February  6.  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  an  editorial  from  the 
Pre.ston  News.  Preston.  Md..  in  reference 
to  the  present  intolerable  feed  situaticn. 
which  ha.s  chiefly  been  caused  by  the 
meddlinir  regulatory  orders  of  the  OF  A. 
The  editorial  follows: 

rXtO    STTDATION    IS    INTOLEKABLK 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  shortage  of  poul- 
try and  cattle  feed  which  Is  seriously  nffecllag 
the  economy  of  the  Eastern  Shore. 

While  proteins  are  still  the  major  bott  e- 
neck,  we  are  now  coming  to  learn  that  the 
ahortage  of  wheat  is  really  serious.  Surplus 
wheat  has  been  shipped  to  foreign  couutr  es 
and  there  Just  isn't  enough  to  properly  tai^e 
care  of  o'or  meat-producing  populution. 

Most  of  our  proteins  are  produced  in  the 
South  and  West  from  cottonseed  and  s<y- 
beans.  Soybean  dealers  in  the  Mldw'st 
have  suddenly  become  feed  manufactun'ts 
because  they  could  not  get  what  they  con- 
sidered a  fair  price  for  soya  beans  and  ly- 
producu.  Some  of  the  corn  last  year  \»as 
soft  and  could  be  ground  Into  feed  "to  bet*r 
ad\-anuge  than  it  could  otherwise  be  s<i  d. 
The  feed  these  "new"  manufacturers  ore  mt\k- 
iRg  is  far  fi-om  a  quality  product.  It  Is  rot 
balanced  even  though  the  formula  would  In- 
dicate that  it  U.  The  Bast  is  getting  very 
little  of  this  reed,  as  poor  as  it  is.  But  pcor 
feed  is  better  than  no  feed. 

A  leading  feed  dealer  on  the  Eastern  Shtre 
hai  Informed  the  News  &  Farmer  that  in  mc  st 
cases  prices  are  no  longer  being  quoted  on 
the  materials  used  In  mixing  feed.  Suppliers 
are  rperatlng  almost  entirely  on  a  barter  or 
exchange  basis.  For  example,  a  dealer  In  t^e 
West  might  be  short  of  bran,  but  have  a  lif  le 
extra  soya.  He  then  announces  that  he  will 
exchange  one  car  of  soya  for  three  cars  of 
bran.  Actually,  local  feed  mills  can  harc'ly 
offer  anythlnt:  for  exchange,  and  since  many 
can't  buy  materials,  they  are  having  a  pretty 
toutth  time  supplying  local  needs. 

There  U  one  point  that  should  be  broiipht 
out  plainly,  and  that  Is-  that  there  is  a  r»al 
shortage  of  feed  Ingredients  and.  conte- 
quently.  feed.  Our  animal  and  poultry  pop- 
ulation exceeds  by  far  our  supply  of  fe<d. 
and  this  1^  primarilv  rrspor.«'ible  for  tje 
barter  and  other  methods  of  getting  sup- 
plies. This,  of  course,  means  that  the  Ef.-'t 
fuffers  more  than  the  areas  '^here  the  sup- 
plies are  produced;  because  the  mills  in  t.ne 
West.  Midwest,  and  Southwest  are  gpttl  g 
the  available  supplies  by  barter  and  maktig 
fead  that  is  consumed  in  these  ar«as.  thus 
cutting  short  our  supplies  In  the  Ea^^t  n-h^re 
we  have  nothing  to  barter.  In  other  word". 
the  primary  trouble  is  the  shortage  of  feed 
Ingredients. 
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There  appears  to  be  a  "colored  gentleman 
In  the  kindling."  Perhaps  if  the  price  on 
raw  materials  were  Increased  some  of  this 
material  might  come  out  of  hldin;;.  But, 
most  certainly  an  Increase  in  formula  ma- 
terials would  mean  Increased  feed  to  pro- 
ducers, and  In  this  land  of  freedom  and 
plenty.  In  this  country  at  peace,  there  should 
be  no  scarcity  of  anything.  Let's  get  the 
essentials  for  making  feed  on  the  market. 


Regular  Veterans'  Association  Active  in 
Behalf  of  Servicemen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  194$ 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  delega- 
tion of  officials  representing  the  Regular 
Veterans'  Association  called  at  my  office 
the  other  day  and  discussed  with  me 
their  program. 

Tney  also  told  me  of  some  of  their 
cbjecUves  for  the  coming  session  of  Con- 
gress. Because  I  feel  that  their  efforts 
are  of  interest,  not  only  to  my  colleagues 
in  Congress,  but  to  the  general  public 
and  .servicemen  as  well,  I  am  incorpo- 
rating a  summary  of  Uieir  resolutions  in 
my  remarks. 

The  committee  that  called  on  me  was 
headed  by  W.  M.  Floyd,  national  com- 
mander of  the  Regular  Veterans'  Associa- 
tion of  Dutch  Harbor,  Alaska;  Ellis  Bubb. 
zone  councilman,  of  Maryland;  James  B. 
Quinn.  zone  councilman,  of  New  York; 
Henry  C.  Funk,  judge  advocate,  of  Mary- 
land; Thomas  Howard,  zone  councilman, 
of  Indiana;  Jesse  Baxter,  national  ad- 
jutant, of  Minnesota;  and  Ed  Langdon, 
national  deputy  chief  of  staff,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  these  gentlemen  because 
of  my  honorary  membership  in  the  Reg- 
ular Veterans'  Association.  I  visited  a 
number  of  the  pests  of  the  organization 
in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Mary- 
land, and  I  know  of  the  fine  job  that 
they  are  doing  in  behalf  of  both  the 
peacetime  and  the  wartime  veterans. 

The  resolutions  which  they  presented 
to  me.  and  which  I  am  glad  to  insert  into 
the  CoNGRESsioN.\L  RECORD  as  a  public 
service  and  for  public  Information,  are 
as  follows: 

Resolution  1 :  To  provide  adjusted  serv- 
ice pay  for  those  persons  who  served  in  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
present  war  and  for  other  purposes. 

Resolution  2:  Recommend  that  Congress 
provide  for  compulsory  retirement  of  all 
commissioned  personnel  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  58  years 
with  the  maximum  of  34  years  of  active 
service. 

Resolution  3:  Recommend  that  Congress 
provide  that  commissioned  personnel  re- 
quirements of  the  regular  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  be  supplied  from  the  fol- 
lowing categories  of  commissioned  officers : 

1.  Commissioned  graduates  of  the  Military, 
Naval,  and  Coast  Guard  Academies. 

2.  Former  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Es- 
tablishments who  have  received  commissions 
during  peace  or  war  service. 


3.  Reserve  and  temporary  officers  commis- 
sioned during  the  emergency  of  World  War 
II. 

Resolution  4:  Recommend  to  Congress 
that  all  allowances  of  enlisted  men  for  quar- 
ters and  rations  be  increased. 

Resolution  5:  Recommend  to  Congress 
that  the  quota  of  appointments  from  regular 
establishments  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Coast  Guard  Academies  be  Increased. 

Resolution  6:  Recommend  that  Congress 
provide  that  the  China  Service  Ribbon  be 
awarded  to  the  members  of  the  United  States 
Army  who  served  In  this  war  zone  in  1D37 
and  1938. 

Resolution  7:  Recommend  to  Congress 
that  where  a  veteran  during  a  peacetime  en- 
listment contracts  pulmonary  tubsrculoEls  in 
the  service  and  In  line  of  duty,  and  where 
service  connection  and  pension  Is  granted  by 
reason  of  such  and  where  the  tuberculosis 
has  become  or  does  become  an  arrested  case, 
then  such  veteran  shall  be  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion of  not  less  than  $60  per  month. 

Resolution  8:  Recommend  that  Congress 
provide  longevity  pay  for  career  disabled 
veterans,  which  would  provide  that  all  en- 
listed men  of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  service  who 
are  receiving  pensions  for  their  disabilities 
shall  have  their  pensions  Increased  5  per- 
cent for  each  5  years  of  service,  up  to  and 
Including  their  twenty-fifth  year. 

Resolution  9:  Recommend  that  Congress 
provide  that  all  limitation  dates  before  which 
to  make  application  for  various  types  of 
benefits  for  veterans  and  their  dependents 
be  removed. 

Resolution  9:  Recommend  that  Congress 
amend  title  II  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  creation,  organization, 
administration,  and  maintenance  of  a  Naval 
Reserve  and  a  Marine  Corps  Reserve,"  ap- 
proved June  25,  1938  (52  Stat.  1175),  In  order 
to  provide  more  effectively  for  the  national 
defense  by  increasing  and  equalizing  retire- 
ment and  retainer  benefits  for  enlisted  men 
of  the  Regular  Navy,  and  thereby  encourag- 
ing a  higher  type  of  young  men  to  make 
the  Regular  Navy  a  career,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Resolution  11:  To  extend  tlms  within 
which  to  make  an  app)eal  from  decisions  of 
rating  agencies  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Resolution  12:  To  authorize  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  grant  burial  allowances  to 
any  and  all  members  of  the  armed  forces  who 
have  served  honorably  during  peacetime  or 
in  any  campaign. 

Resolution  13:  To  provide  that  so-called 
misconduct  shall  be  bar  to  the  receipt  of  com- 
pensation of  pension  to  disabled  veterans 
only  where  the  disability  was  due  to  felonious 
or  willful  misconduct. 

Resolution  14:  To  provide  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  shall  not.  in  the  absence 
of  fraud  or  clear  or  unmistakable  error,  re- 
duce any  permanent  disability  rating. 

Resolution  15:  To  provide  full  payment  of 
compensation  or  pension  to  single  veterans 
while  hospitalized. 

Resolution  16:  To  provide  that  compensa- 
tion, pension,  or  retirement  pay  shall  not  be 
reduced  during  the  first  120  days  of  hospitali- 
zation or  domiciliary  care. 

Resolution  17:  To  provide  that  pensions 
for  service-connected  or  non -service-con- 
nected disabilities  shall  be  Increased  by  10 
percent  upon  reaching  the  age  of  40  years 
and  10  percent  for  CuCh  10  years  thereafter. 
Where  the  degree  of  disability  changes  after 
age  40,  the  disabled  veteran  shall  receive  the 
amount  payable  for  changed  disability  pliu 
the  increase  for  attained  age,  but  not  In  ex- 
cess of  the  amount  payable  for  total  dis- 
ability. 

Resolution  18:  To  provide  for  additional 
amounts  for  dependents  to  be  payable  to 
veterans  receiving  comp>ensatlon  or  pension. 

Resolution  19:  To  provide  compensation 
or  pension  for  the  widows  and  children  and 


dependent  parents  of  deceased  veterans  who 
v.'ere  permanently  and  totally  disabled  from 
service-connected  cause,  on  the  basis  that 
death  was  due  to  such  disability. 

Resolution  20:  To  provide  eligibility  for 
pension,  if  otherwise  entitled  thereto,  to 
the  widows  of  any  deceased  veteran,  if  mar- 
ried to  and  living  with  the  veteran  for  2 
years  Immediately  preceding  his  death  or  If 
she  gave  birth  to  a  child  by  the  veteran. 

Resolution  21:  To  amend  Public  257, 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  August  4.  1939.  so 
as  to  provide  pensions  to  peacetime  veterans 
of  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
and  CaiEt  Guard  suffering  from  arrested  tu- 
berculosis contracted  while  in  the  service. 

Resolution  22:  To  extend  the  period  of  the 
Philippine  Insurrection  so  as  to  Include  ac- 
tive service  with  the  United  States  military 
or  naval  forces  engaged  In  hostilities  in  the 
Moro  Province,  including  Mindanao,  or  in 
the  islands  of  Samar  and  Leyie.  between 
July  5.  1902,  and  December  31,  1913.  (Now 
H.  R.  3251.) 

Resolution  23:  To  provide  that  applicants 
for  enlistments  and  enroUees  disabled  prior 
to  rejection  for  active  service  to  be  entitled 
to  hospltal^tlon,  pension,  and  compensa- 
tion same  as  if  they  had  actually  been  mus- 
t:red  into  service. 

Resolution  24:  To  provide  pensions  or  com- 
pensation to  veterans  for  disability  or  death 
incurred  diu-ir^g  peacetime  service  equivalent 
to  100  percent  of  the  compensation  payable 
to  veterans  and  dependents  of  veterans  of 
the  armed  forces  for  service-connected  dla- 
ablUties. 

Resolution  25:  To  provide  adequate  pen- 
sions for  dependents  of  deceased  retired  Reg- 
ular officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Resolution  26:  Recommends  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  responsibility  for  as- 
sistance to  all  honorably  discliarged  members 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  and  that  In  absence  of 
employment  opportunities  or  where  there  is 
shown  inaljillty  to  work  part  or  full  time, 
pension  entitlement  shall  be  granted  such 
former  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Resolution  27:  To  Increase  pensions  to 
widows  and  dependents  of  deceased  regulars 
who  have  died  of  service-connected  disabili- 
ties. 

Resolution  28:  To  amend  act  entitled  "An 
act  granting  i>enslons  and  Increases  of  pen- 
sions to  certain  soldiers,  sailors,  and  nurses 
of  the  War  With  Spain,  the  Philippine  Insur- 
rection, or  the  China  Relief  Expedition,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  May  24.  1938. 

Resolution  29:  SupporU  H.  R.  1866. 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  to  provide  mone- 
tary benefits  for  certain  enlisted  men  of  the 
Regular  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  discharged  for  service-connected  dis- 
abilities 

Resolution  30:  Advocates  legislation  which 
would  remove  discrimination  against  peace- 
time veterans  in  clvil-servlce  preference 
(Public  359,  78th  Cong.),  by  including  non- 
disabled,  honorably  discharged  rejulars  on 
a  parity  with  war  veterans. 

Resolution  31:  Recommend  a  rating  of 
permanent  and  total  for  all  disabled  regular 
veterans  who  are  found  unfit  for  employ- 
ment. 

Resolution  32:  Provide  for  elimination  of 
regulations  which  prevent  members  of  United 
States  Soldiers'  Home  and  United  States  Naval 
Home  from  receiving  their  full  pensions  while 
residing  in  these  homes. 

Resolution  38:  To  provide  prosthetic  and 
orthopedic  appliances  needed  lor  any  veteran- 
Resolution  ?4:  To  provide  that  any  mem* 
ber  of  the  armed  forces  who  Is  honorably 
separated  from  service  shall  be  granted  hos- 
pitalization and  domiciliary  care  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Adminlstj-atlcn  subject  to  the  same 
restrictions  and  limitations  as  are  now  ap- 
plicable to  war  veterans. 

Resolution  35:  Recommends  to  extend  the 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1940 
for  the  period  of  3  years  after  discharge  or 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Ratolntton  M:  To  renK)T«  the  sUtute  of 
Imitations  m  to  claims  for  mmetftncj  offl- 
rcTs'  retirement  benefiu. 

Resolution  87:  To  ItberallM  Public  Law 
143.  8eTeniy-«UUj  Concrea.  act  of  July  15. 
IMO.  pertamlng  to  emerfcney  olBcers'  retlre- 

aauluUuu  M:  Kacommends  amendment 
to  PubUc,  140.  Seventy-seventh  Coii|n«as. 
providing  enlisted  men  iu)t  retired  or  dls- 
:hartwl  with  a  toUl  dlsabUlty  as  of  June  30. 
1941.  be  sliflble  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
uid  sams  bs  made  retroactive  for  a  period 
3f  10  years.  To  be  placed  under  the  act  with 
their  consent 

Besolutton  39:  Amend  Public.  140.  Seven- 
ty-seventh Confrresa.  June  30.  1941.  to  provide 
111  enllst<Kl  penkinnel  surveyed,  discharged, 
)r  retired  under  the  provisions  of  prior  acts, 
IS  well  as  suteequent  to  June  30.  IMI.  be 
ixtonded  the  benefits  of  the  act  In  the  same 
nanner  and  to  the  degree  as  men  in  the 
^rray.  whether  tlMtr  aervle*  was  rendered  In 
he  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  United 
ttatea  Coast  Guard,  or  any  combination  of 
lervlce  in  any  of  these  brautches.  If  they  be- 
come tncapacltatM)  for  further  active  service 
n  line  of  duty,  and  not  as  a  result  of  mls- 
xinduct. 

Resolution  40:  To  provide  for  the  estab- 
tsbmeni  of  a  veterans'  hospital  In  south- 
lastem  Alsska. 

lutlon  No   41:   To  provide  for  the  ce- 
ment of  a  veterans'  hosoltal  In  central 
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Reaolutton    43:    To   provide   hoepttal   care 
or  veterans  of  the  armed  forces  and  thelr 
;  am'.lies 

Resolution  43:  Urgea  deporutlon  of  un- 
4celrable  aliens. 

Reeolijtlon  44:  To  authorize  the  Secre- 
t  atles  of  War  and  Na\y  to  furnish  hendstones 
<T  markers  for  graves  of  all  honorr^bly  dls- 
<  barged  members  of  the  armed  forces. 

Keaolutton  45;  Provide  for  preference  to 
I II  bonorably  discharged  veterans  of  the 
:  tegular  Establishment  under  taw  and  all 
1  ules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
1  Inited  States  C'.vU  Service  Commission,  and 
1,  law  that  will  require  this  Comn-.lsslon  to 
ItL'b'Isb  all  eligible  lists  and  to  make  ap- 
]  ointments  from  the  list,  in  order  of  merit. 
'  nth  no  eligible  passed  over  without  legal 
I  nd  adeqtiate  reison  therefor. 
Resolution  48:  Preference  to  all  veterarw 
discharged  under  honorable  conditions)  in 
t  mplovment.  public  and  private,  on  parity 
4lth  World  War  n  veterans. 

Resolution  47:  Recommends  Congress  to 
I  rovide  for  compu!aary  retirement  for  all 
1  Meral  emptoyeee  under  clviI-servlce  laws 
ijfter  completion  of  30  years'  service. 

lutlon  48:  Recommends  that  Congress 
froTlde  for  a  Board  of  31  enlisted  Regulars 
ilth  a  voice  Ic  the  management  of  the  United 
8  :ates  Soldiers*  Home  for  enlisted  men  of 
t  te  Army  who  have  a  financial   Interest  In 

•  >d  matron  the  Home  and  preference  for 

•  Aplo^meiit  at  this  Home  to  veterans  of  the 
I  agular  Army. 

Beaolutlon  49:  Provide  uniform  chargee 
i  uroiagbout  the  Army.  Navy,  llarlns  Corps, 
aid  Coast  Guard  for  the  hospitalization  of 
d'pendenU  of  all  oAcera  and  enlUted  men. 

Meeolutlon  60:  Provide  for  •qtuUzation  of 

Mtfv«  to  all  veterans  T***^Hf  In  United 
8  sates  Soldiers'  Home  and  United  States  Na- 
T  d  Home. 

Resolution  61:  Provide  that  all  former 
n  embers  of  the  armed  forcee  tw  granted  same 
nonetary  allcm-ancce  when  service  la  boner- 
a;)le. 

Resolution  53:  To  allow  e«tra  credit  double 

OB  rtCtMBMnt  to  all  ^^tft^  personnel 

Mm  Mxmr.  Mvy.  Mertne  Corp*,  and  Coast 

»rd    for   foreign    service:    to   allow   extra 

lie  double  time  on  retirement  to  all  war- 

Bt  nahwii  at  the  Army.  Kavy.  Marine  Corps, 

ai  d  Ooaat  Guard  for  fdreign  aenriee. 

Resolution  63:  To  provide  for  mil  military 
t'sak.  lor  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps. 


dietitians,  physical  therapy  aides,  and  <or 
other  purposes. 

Resolution  54:  To  provide  for  full  military 
rank  for  members  of  the  Navy  Nurse  Corps, 
dietitians,  and  physical  therapy  aides,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Resolution  56:  To  provlds  for  atalltlHi  of 
special  temporary  enlistment  cMitHiCto  In 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Resolution  54:  Urges  enactment  of  legis- 
lation providing  for  retirement  of  enlisted 
members  of  the  Regular  Army  upon  com- 
pletion of  35  yaars  at  active  service  therein. 

Resolution  67:  To  provide  for  retirement 
as  ch.ef  warrant  offlcera  upon  retirement  for 
dlaabUlty  after  30  years  of  servlcs  or  after 
30  years  of  service  of  those  enlisted  person-' 
nel  who  served  in  the  aimed  forces  of  the 
United  States  during  World  War  U  and  who 
held  ccmmisaioru  during  that  war  and  later 
reverted  to  their  enlisted  stattis. 

Resolution  SH-  To  provide  that  members 
of  the  arasd  forces  during  World  War  II 
shall  be  advanced,  upon  retirement.  In  rank 
on  the  retired  list  to  the  highest  commission, 
warrant  or  enlisted  grade  held  during  World 
War  II 

Resolution  59:  Provide  that  the  same  In- 
come-tax exeropUoDs  be  granted  retired 
members  as  are  granted  active  duty  service- 
men. 

Resolution  60:  Recommend  that  Congress 
provide  for  the  postwar  period  through: 

1.  Maintenance  of  the  Na\-y  at  the  end  of 
the  war  In  its  strength  at  that  time. 

3.  Ma.ntenanee  of  the  largest  sir  force  in 
the  world 

3  A  permanent  standing  army  of  sufflcient 
slse  to  protect  the  United  States. 

4.  tJnlversal  military  training  before  the 
age  of  31 

Resolution  81 :  To  •mend  section  9  of  the 
Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1943  (Public  Law 
607)  by  providing  for  the  computation  of 
double- time  credits  awarded  between  1898 
and  1913  in  determluing  retired  pay. 

Resolution  63:  t>rovlde  extension  of  social- 
security  taw  to  every  dtisen. 

Resolution  6S :  Provit*  that  a  national  vet- 
erans' shrine  be  built  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  Jiemorlum  to  all  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  snd  that 
all  veterans'  organizations  which  are  recog- 
nired  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  St.ntes 
and  the  Veterans'  Bureau  shall  h.ive  oCBee 
space  without  co?t.  the  building  to  be  main- 
tained by  the  Veterans'  Administration 

Resolution  64:  To  ncorporate  the  Regular 
Veterans*  Association  as  provided  in  H.  R. 
1138.  Seventy-ninth  Congress 

Resolution  66:  To  provide  that  the  vet- 
erans' orgrntzatlons  who  are  recognized  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  b<»  given  prefer- 
ence in  the  purchase  of  building  materials, 
clothing,  and  food  offered  for  scle  under  sny 
Government  contracts  during  or  after  hoe- 
tUltlea. 

Resolution  66:  That  when  any  etillsted 
person  has  completed  30  years  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard.  Including  any  service 
In  the  Army.  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  and  has 
performed  ail  the  service  required  by  law 
or  rsgulstlon  during  such  time,  except  such 
part  as  he  has  been  excused  by  competent 
anthority  from  p)erformlng.  he  shall,  upon 
application  to  the  President,  be  placed  upon 
the  retired  rolls  of  the  Army  at  50  percent  of 
the  pay  provided  for  active  service  for  the 
highest  rank  held  during  such  period. 

Resolution  67:  Recommend  to  Congress 
military  training  with  provuions  as  follows: 

(a)  That  men  from  18  to  31  be  required 
to  Uke  military  training  for  4  months  each 
year  for  a  period  of  3  years,  thenf  to  be  placed 
In  the  Reserve  Corps  and  organised  Into 
units  as  recommended  by  the  Army  and  Mavy 
Departments. 

(b)  That  enabling  legislation  be  enacted 
by  Congress  which  will  sasnrs  a  minimum 
of  exemptions  from  military  training,  the 
basis  of  exemptions  t)elEg  an  incurable  dls- 

or  crippled   persons. 


(c)  lltat  these  men  take  with  th:m  to 
their  homes  their  Individual  field  equipment 
and  that  small  arms  and  ammunition  be 
stored  in  convsoleot  areas  so  that  in  emer- 
gency  mobilisation  and  arming  could  take 
place  In  the  shortest  possible  time.  Thus 
we  would  have  in  every  town  and  section  of 
the  country  men  armed  and  ready  tc  repel 
Invaders  from  the  air. 

(d)  That  all  men  who  complete  the  three 
periods  of  training  be  given  frequent  re- 
fresher courses  that  will  keep  thein  phybl- 
caUy  fit  and  in  touch  with  military  develop- 
ments until  they  attain  the  age  of  36  afur 
that  they  should  be  placed  In  clvll-defense 
imlta  and  given  such  refresher  courses  as 
needed  to  take  up  the  duties  of  civil  defense 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  armed 
resistance  to  invading  psrstroops. 

(e)  That  men  thiu  trained  be  not  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  until  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  60  years. 

(f)  That  plans  for  liulustrtal  mub;!:/^tlon 
b«  made  which  will  enable  this  country  to 
convert  to  wartime  production  In  the  short- 
est poastble  time.  In  past  wars  th  s  has 
taken  months.  In  the  next  war  plar.s  must 
be  In  effect  which  will  produce  equipment 
and  supplies  Immediately. 
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Tribute  to  Mr.  Bowles 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAiM  J.  GALUGHER 

OF   MINMIXOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESKNTATI  .'ES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1946 

Mr.  GALLAGHER  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der lesive  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RccoRD.  I  Include  the  foUowlng  tribute 
to  Hon.  Chester  Boi^les  from  the  \'alley 
City  <N.  Dak.)  Times  Record  of  Jan- 
uary 31.  1£:46: 

TUSD1E  TO  MB.  BOWLSS 

Mght  now  this  Natkn  U  going  through 
the  economic  Jitters  of  reconversion.  We 
know  why  we  fought  this  war  but  new  we 
are  starting  to  wonder  how  we  are  going  to 
get  what  we  fought  for. 

If  we.  as  a  nation,  are  going  to  get  any- 
thing near  what  we  thought  we  w»"re  that 
will  take  knowledge  and  planning  and  cour- 
age, and.  of  course.  cooperaUon  betwcm  all 
groups. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  the  material,  wi-  have 
the  men.  we  have  the  know-how.  Rh  ht  In 
oiir  public  life  we  have  men  with  cour.ige  to 
go  up  against  the  buzz  saw  of  politics. 

Chester  Bowles  has  that  kind  of  courage. 
Re  has  put  his  bead  Into  the  lion's  lacuth 
again.  So.  by  all  the  standards  of  preuure- 
group  poUUcs.  Mt  Bowles  should  be  t  deed 
duck.  He  has  baited  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  In  its  own  lal.-.  He 
has  flauted  the  carefully  organized  automo- 
bile dealers;  he  has  etood  toe  to  to«  and 
slugged  It  out  with  real-estate  boards  steel 
and  auto  Industries,  department  store i.  aad 
textile  mills 

Now  Chester  Bowles  takes  on  the  congres- 
sional cotton  bloc.  Yet  what  might  8?em  a 
kiss  of  death  to  sn  ordinary  politician,  is  a 
breath  of  life  to  Mr.  Bowles.  He  is  em?rglng 
as  one  of  this  administration's  foremost 
leaders 

The  Chicago  8un  explains  that  In  th<  pries 
battle,  often  a  lonely  one.  Mr  Bowles  serves 
two  causes.  Pirst.  of  course,  is  the  ca  ise  of 
preventing  wild  Inflations  snd  the  depression 
that  would  surely  follow  By  the  way  even 
some  of  the  farm-bloc  inflations  are  pulling 
in  their  horns  and  asking  to  have  wartime 
controU  restored.  The  effect  of  these  con- 
trols, now  that  thsy  arc  off,  u  being  vividly 


Illustrated.  If  Leon  Henderson  and  Chester 
Bowles  could  have  had  the  consumer  support 
In  the  war.  which  Bowles  is  getting  now,  the 
whole  story  could  have  been  different. 

But  the  child  has  to  be  burned  before  he 
fears  the  fire.  So  we  had  to  take  off  price 
controls  on  a  lot  of  Itenu  to  prove  the  point 
which  so  many  conservatives  denied  during 
the  war.  The  point  Is  that  price  controls  do 
check  inflation,  do  keep  the  cost  of  living 
somewhere  within  reason.  Mr.  Bowles  knows 
and  has  the  courage  to  act  on  that  knowl- 
edge. He  knows  that  tills  country  can  shift 
Into  a  peacetime  economy  of  high  employ- 
ment without  first  going  through  the  wringer 
of  inflation  and  then  deflation  as  we  did 
after  every  other  war.  This  boom-and-bust 
cycle  Is  not  necessary,  but  Bowles  needs  pub- 
lic support  and  personal  courage  to  hold  the 
price  line. 

However.  Chester  Bowles  also  serves  a 
greater  cause.  He  Is  proving  that  a  man  in 
public  life  can  fearlessly  fight  for  tbe  com- 
mon interest  of  all  the  people  in  the  lace  of 
organized   power   and   economic   groups. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  that  a  mod- 
ern industrial  democracy  must  find  the  solu- 
tion of  its  problems  in  the  general  interest 
of  all  parts  of  Its  economic  life.  Mr.  Bowles 
has  put  that  saying  into  practice. 

The  case  for  controlled  prices  during  the 
present  emergency  rests  upon  the  common 
Interest  of  all  of  us.  not  upon  the  special 
nssds  of  privileged  groups.  Bowles  has 
shown  what  a  man  In  public  life,  with  the 
courage  to  do.  can  do.  Today  the  public 
opinion  polls  show  73  percent  of  the  people 
are  against  dropping  price  control. 

The  thing  to  do  now  is  to  put  this  unor- 
ganized public  opinion  to  use,  use  It  by  put- 
ting it  into  political  action  for  a  planned 
economy  of  price  stability  and  full  employ- 
ment and  abundant  production. 

FAKMnts  Union  Gsain 
Terminal  Association. 

St.  Paitl,  Mtnn. 


Resolution  of  City  Council  of  Lynn,  Mast. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  acaasACHUsETTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
City  Council  of  Lynn,  Mass.: 

Whereas  by  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill, 
so-called,  being  Public  Law  346.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  chapter  268,  second  session, 
it  Is  provided  by  section  700  thereof  that 
tbe  Federal  Government  shall  render  aid  for 
readjustment  of  returned  World  War  II  vet- 
erans and  further  provides  that  any  person 
who  has  served  in  the  military  or  naval  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  at  any  time  after 
September  16.  1940.  and  prior  to  the  termi- 
nation of  tbe  present  war.  and  who  shall 
have  been  discharged  or  released  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable, pfter  active  service  of  90  days  or 
more,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  readjust- 
ment allowance  as  provided  therein  for  each 
week  of  unemployment,  in  an  amount  and 
under  the  conditions  set  forth  therein,  not 
to  exceed  a  total  of  52  weeks,  and  it  is  fur- 
ther provided  In  section  800,  paragraph  D-2 
"In  determining  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  the  suitability  of  work,  no  work  shall 
be  deemed  suitable  for  an  Individual  if  (A) 
the  position  offered  Is  vacant  due  directly  to 
a  strike,  lock-out,  or  other  labor  dispute, 
and  It  now  appears  that  various  veterans  of 


World  War  n  who  accepted  positions  af  :er 
their  release  or  discharge  from  the  armed 
forces  are  without  employment  because  of 
strikes,  lock-outs,  or  other  labor  disputes,  and 
by  reason  of  such  conditions,  said  veterans 
are  not  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  ret.d- 
Justment  portion  of  said  bill:  Wherefore  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  cf  Lynn,  in  meeting  assembled,  me- 
morializes the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  said  Public  Law  346  be 
amended  and  modified  so  as  to  provide  that 
any  said  veteran  who  Is  out  of  employment 
by  reason  of  strikes,  lock-outs,  or  other  labor 
disputes,  shall  receive  the  compensation 
provided  for  by  said  Public  Law  346,  to  the 
benefits  of  which  any  such  veteran  who  has 
accepted  a  position  or  employment  and  Is 
without  the  benefit  of  such  position  or  em- 
ployment by  reason  of  a  strike,  lock-out, 
or  other  labor  dispute.  Is  not  now  entitled 
under  the  present  existing  law;  and  be  It 
further 

Ordered.  That  the  city  clerk,  as  clerk  of 
the  city  council,  forward  a  copy  of  thtsse 
resolutions  to  the  Congressmen  representing 
the  dUtrict  Including  the  city  of  Lynn,  and 
the  Senators  representing  the  Commcn- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts. 


The  letter  follows: 


Letter  of  Sherman  Hickle,  of  Sanger, 
N.  Dak. 
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HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOBTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  great  industry  in 
the  United  States  of  America  was  agri- 
culture. It  has  continued  to  make  a  ma- 
jor contribution  tc  the  welfare  of  the 
people  down  through  the  years,  produc- 
ing an  abundance  for  our  own  domestic 
requirements  and  shipping  vast  quanti- 
ties abroad. 

Times  without  number,  the  farmers  of 
the  Nation  have  been  the  stabilizers  in 
an  hour  of  crisis.  If  it  can  be  said  that 
an  hour  of  crisis  faces  the  Nation  today, 
then  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  farm- 
ers again  will  furnish  the  stabilizing  in- 
fluence to  hold  the  machinery  in  line. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  per- 
mission to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
letter  directed  by  Mr.  Sherman  Hickle. 
of  Sanger.  N.  Dak.,  to  the  Bismarck  Tri- 
bune of  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  I  include  this 
for  the  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
country  at  large  because  I  think  it  con- 
tains fundamental  doctrines.  I  shoiJd 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
writer  of  this  letter  has  lived  in  the  west- 
ern section  of  Dakota,  a  country  that 
has  suffered  greatly  from  periods  of 
drought  and  other  distressing  conditions 
that  have  invaded  that  territory  from 
time  to  time. 

Yet,  through  it  all.  by  his  letter  you 
will  see  that  he  remains  steadfast  in  his 
belief  in  the  United  States  and  the  thing 
we  call  the  American  system.  Many 
people  in  the  United  States  today  would 
be  the  better  for  having  read  this  letter 
that  comes  from  a  farmer  who  hves  In 
a  marginal  country  that  has  suffered 
such  great  hardships. 


FAVORS  FRU  COMPETmOW 

Sangcx,  N.  Dak.,  January  2, 1949. 

EorroB.  Tbibune:  I  live  on  a  farm  and  this 
farm  Is  mine.  My  Government  issued  a  pat- 
ent to  me  for  this  homestead  with  the  name 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States,  written  on  It.  That  document 
made  me  the  sole  owner  of  this  farm;  there- 
fore I  am  the  master  here. 

When  I  acquired  this  farm  I  signed  no 
pledges  nor  made  any  promises  to  my  Gov- 
ernment, nor  to  anyone  else,  that  I  would 
operate  this  farm  in  any  way  but  my  way. 
By  that  silent  token  I  am  under  no  public 
obligation  to  operate  this  farm  and  when  I  do 
tin  these  lands  I  do  so  as  a  duty  to  my  family. 

As  further  proof  that  I  hold  rightful  and 
legal  possession  of  this  farm,  my  Government 
has  placed  a  value  on  It  and  levied  a  tax 
against  it,  based  on  that  valuation,  and  de- 
mands that  I  pay  that  tax.  That  Is  right; 
I  should  pay  taxes  to  support  my  Govern! 
ment  so  long  as  it  protects  me  In  the  exercise 
of  my  inalienable  rights  such  as  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happincES,  which  last  right 
means  the  right  to  work  to  Eupply  my  family's 
needs,  the  right  to  acquire  and  hold  property, 
and.  also,  the  right  to  use  my  property  as  my 
own  best  Judgment  dictates. 

As  the  lawful  owner  and  operator  of  this 
farm  I  have  the  right  to  hire  other  men  to 
work  In  my  fields  and  If  one  man  is  not  sat- 
isfactory to  me  I  have  the  right  to  fire  him 
and  hire  another  one  to  take  his  place. 
Whom  I  hire  and  whom  I  fire  is  nobody's 
business  but  mine,  since  I  own  the  farm, 
pay  the  taxes  on  It.  and  bear  all  the  operat- 
ing costs.  It  is  In  perfect  accord  with  the 
Constitution  of  my  country  that  when  I  do 
not  like  an  employee  I  have  the  right  to  dis- 
charge him,  and  If  he  doesn't  like  me  or  the 
Job  I  have  to  offer  him,  he  has  the  right  to 
quit  working  for  me.  That  Is  free  enterprise 
In  action  and  is  wholly  consistent  with  the 
American  way  of  life. 

Furthermore,  when  a  workman  leaves  my 
employ  or  because  he  has  been  dismissed  by 
me.  that  moment  our  relationship  as  em- 
ployer and  employee  ceases  and  he  has  no 
legal  nor  moral  right  to  remain  on  my  prem- 
ises nor  to  occupy  any  of  the  approaches  to 
my  property  nor  in  any  way  Interfere  with 
the  regular  operation  of  this  farm. 

In  a  Just  and  honest  economy,  there  can 
be  no  Government  regimentation  of  Industry, 
nor  Government-established  maxlmiun  nor 
minimum  wages.  A  workman  is  worth  what 
his  services  are  worth  to  his  employer  and 
there  is  no  other  honest  way  to  compute 
wages.  That,  of  course,  would  mean  going 
back  to  the  old  merit  system  and  granting 
an  employer  the  right  to  decide  Just  what  s 
certain  workman  is  worth  to  him. 

That  system  would  put  labor  in  the  same 
position  Industry  is  now  in;  that  is.  labor 
would  also  be  in  the  competitive  field.  Free 
enterprise  means  competition  and  where 
there  is  no  competition  there  is  no  democ- 
racy, because  that  Is  what  democracy  means, 
a  competitive  system  in  which  thrift  and 
merit  win.  A  fixed  wage  scale,  in  which  good, 
honest  workmen  are  paid  no  more  lor  their 
services  than  inefficient  and  Indifferent  em- 
ployees are.  is  un-American  and  has  no  place 
In  a  democracy. 

What  I  am  building  up  to  Is  this— that 
Henry  Ford,  Chrysler,  General  Motors  or  any 
other  industrialist,  big  or  little,  individual  or 
corporate,  has  or  should  have  the  same  right 
to  operate  their  respective  properties  as  I 
have  to  operate  this  farm. 

They  live  in  the  same  country  that  I  do. 
My  constitutional  guaranties  cover  them  as 
well  as  they  do  me.  They  pay  taxes  to  £up- 
port  the  same  government  that  I  do.  They 
pay  their  own  employees,  buy  their  own  raw 
material,  and  find  their  markets  for  the  fin- 
ished products;  then  why.  I  ask  you  intelli- 
gent Americans,  should  they  not  enjoy  the 
same  freedom  that  I  do? 
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Keep  thU  sotid  facdln  mind,  my  thought- 
ful  fellow  men.  that\  government  was  cot 
it«d   to   give   anybotty   anything   but   to 
Bikrely  protect  ell  of  usV't^^  ^^  prove  our 
Vfnh  In  this  competitive  world 
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Small  War  Contractors  Un<ier 
Renefotiations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

tN  TM  HOUSE  OF  REP^ESKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1946 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
8i)eaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ncarlcs  to  Include  a  letter  from  the  War 
Cmtracts  Price  Adjustment  Board.  I 
"s  sh  to  submit  the  loilowing  letter  from 
C  >i.  Maurice  Hlrsch.  Chairman  of  the 
V  ar  Contracts  Price  Adjustment  Board* 
Washington.  D.  C. 

The  letter  has  been  received  in  re- 
si^nse  to  an  Inquiry  of  mine  based  upon 
earlier  statement  In  the  Rxcord  com- 
mjenting  upon  alleged  difference  in  treat- 
ment between  small  war  contractors  and 
la  'ger  concerns. 

A  discrimination  apalnst  concerns 
W(»uld  be  a  distinct  violation  of  the  prin- 
d  ties  embodied  in  the  Renegotiations 
A(t  and  its  ainendments.  As  an  exam- 
pl  >.  I  would  call  attention  to  the  exemp- 
ti<n  In  theijx4<fthal  act  for  businew  to- 
ta  ing  le^sUian  $100,000  In  a  year  and 
the  extemslon  of  that  exemption  to  $500.- 
003  in  subsefjuent  amendments. 

CTonseqWntly,  reference  to  alleged  dis- 
crminati^  against  small  concerns 
aroused  nv  interest  because  of  my  part 
in  the  InAiatmg  of  the  renegotiation 
statute  and!  submitted  an  inquiry  to  the 
Wir  Department  in  this  matter.  . 

rhe  repor\  of  the  War  Department  * 
fo  lows 

wie  CoHTSACTS  Y^icx  A»JUST><z>rr  Boajio. 
WasMHgtoi\D.  C .  January  IS,  1946. 

House  of  Repi^aentativea, 

itaahtnifton,  D.  C. 

1  >EAj|  Ml.  Cass:  T^ts  ia  in  responae  to  your 

t  tor  infonniiLon   aa  to  the  matters 

reftiTed  to  in  the  reJiarka  on  the  subject  of 

coqtract  renegotiation  by  the  Honorable  An- 

J.  Mat.  which  ^^eared  on  paga  AMM3 

Ltae  ComaccsBioNAL^acoRB  for  Nowvaaber 

945.     Mr    Mat  theA  ralaea  the  queetlon 

.o  whether  or  not  am^cr  war  contractors 

have  received  relat^Iy  leaa  favorable 

in   statutory 

hate   larger  concerns. 

Jfiquiry  has  been  made  oA  this  tub^eet  on 
occasions.     The  matteV  received  care- 
oonstderatlon  bv  the  Houm  &nall  Bual- 
Commlttee  undrr  the  chwrmanshtp  of 
Honorable  WaicHT  Patmaitv    At  tta  re- 
ft report  waa  submitted  t6  that  corn- 
by  the  undersigned  aa  Chairman  of 
War  Contracts  Price  Adjustment  Board, 
printed  at  pagea  6145-6149  of  the  Coit- 
WAi,  RacoRD  of  June  14.  1945.     Totjr 
ia    invited    pfu-tlcularly    to   pagea 
and  6149  at  which  la  presented  natla- 
material  derived  from  more  than  3.000 
It  ia  believed  that  In 
light  of  tboae  data  it  la  not  possible  to 
auptoort  a  contention  that  renegotiation  au- 


tre itment 


otter 


levoUatloo   than 


atti  ntion 
ei« 

tleal 

renegotiation 

the 


thortties  have  given  lees  favorable  consid- 
eration to  smaller  war  contractors  than  to 
larger  concema. 

In  any  review  of  this  matter  It  should  bo 
noted  that  the  compariaon  of  renegotiation 
caaaa  aolely  by  reference  to  percentages  of 
proflta  on  renegotiable  aalM  will  lead  to  im- 
proper and  wholly  unwarranted  concliislcn. 
It  Is  a  basic  requirement  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  that  all  the  relevant  facts  and  clrcum- 
■taaaaa  involved  in  eech  particular  case 
rtKWM  be  con8ld?red  and  evaluated  In  ar- 
riving at  the  determination  of  elcessive 
profits  to  be  eliminated.  Sutisectlon  (a)  (4) 
(A)  of  that  act  expreaely  dlrecu  the  consid- 
eration of  the  six  factors  therein  defined. 

Mr.  Mat  did  not  identify  in  hU  remarka 
the  Company  X  and  the  Company  Y  to 
which  he  referred.  I*  It  may  be  assumed,  aa 
is  believed  to  be  the  case,  that  General  Mo- 
tors Corp.  was  referred  to  as  Company  X 
and  WiKys-Overland  Co.  as  Company  T, 
then  the  Inadequacy  of  a  comparison  based 
solely  on  percentage  of  profit  derived  from  re- 
negotiable  sales  Is  apparent.  Essential  and 
controlling  distinctions  exist  as  to  the  facta 
presented  in  the  1943  renegotiation  proceed- 
ings of  these  two  companies.  It  is  imprac- 
tical within  the  limits  of  this  letter  to  set  out 
the  details  with  respect  to  each  of  them,  but 
those  hereinafter  referred  to  will  be  of  espe- 
cial interest. 

Initially,  the  WUlys-Overland  Co.  is  hardly 
a  Utile  company  when  Judged  by  ordinary 
standards  It  had  renegotl..ble  fixed  price 
sales  of  »98.300.000  after  renegodatlon  la 
1942  and  $153,300,000  In  1943.  On  this  busi- 
ness It  retained  a  net  profit  before  taxes  of 
•9.400  000  in  1942  and  1 15.70.000  In  1943. 
Its  1943  total  sales.  Including  CPFF  business. 
berore  ranagotlatlon  amounted  to  $193,851,- 
000  and  It  realized  a  profit  of  »3 .248 .000  after 
taxes  based  upon  audit  by  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  and  after  the  propoaed  re- 
negotiation refund  During  1936  39  lu  avcr- 
aE;e  annual  sales  amounted  to  116.301,000  on 
which  an  average  annual  net  loea  of  $835  000 
was  raalizad. 

Subaectlon  (a)  (4)  (A)  of  Ihe  Banagotla- 
tlon  Act  requires  that  conaidaration  be  given 
to  volume  of  production  and  normal  prewar 
earnings  of  mir  contractors.  The  large  ex- 
pansion of  the  sales  and  profits  of  Win3r8- 
Overland  Co  during  the  war  period  U  ob- 
vloua.  Ita  1943  fixed  price  renegotiable  busl- 
neaa  alone  was  more  than  10  times  ita  otal 
avara^  annual  buainaaa  in  the  peacetime 
bnse-perlod  yars  of  19?6  39.  Its  profit  cl 
•15.700,000  m  1943  from  reni^gotlable  fixed- 
price  biMlnpss.  after  renegotiation  but  before 
taxes,  and  «3.i4«.0C0  after  renegotiation  and 
after  taxes,  u  in  jn^rast  with  an  average 
annual  loaa  of  •836.000  attflered  during  the 
base  period.  In  eompaciaon.  General  Mo- 
tors' 1943  renegotiable  fixed -price  bu8inasa 
was  2.2  times  the  average  volume  during  the 
baae  period  "^nd  the  dollars  of  profit  on  that 
boatneaa  before  renegotiation  and  before 
taxea  were  2  3  times  the  average  profit  de- 
rived during  the  oase  period.  The  1943 
proflta  of  General  Motors,  after  renegotiation 
and  after  tazaa.  amotinted  to  8185^247.000.  aa 
against  ita  avaraga  profit  after  uxes  of 
•18a.eO0.0OO  for  the  years  1936-39.  thus  show- 
Uig  practically  lltUe  Increase  in  net  dollars 
of  profit  even  though  the  volume  of  buslnesa 
ha<l  mora  than  doubled. 

Tha  BMjagotiatlon  Act  requires  that  con- 
aldaratlfm  be  given  to  the  reaaonableness  of 
coau  and  profits  and  to  the  rlslc  Incident  to 
reasonable  pricing  policy.  In  this  connec- 
tion. WiUys -Overland  a  renegotiable  fixed 
price  btjsinesa  during  1943  produced  profits 
before  renegotiation  and  Federal  taxes 
amounting  to  17  percent  of  sales.  In  the 
eaaa  of  General  Motors  the  comparable  fig- 
ure Is  143  percent  of  aalaa.  It  Is  poaslbla 
that  the  narrower  marfln  reallaad  by  Gen- 
eral Motora  waa  the  raault  of  lU  policy,  de- 
clared by  it  even  befor.  the  enactment  of 
the   Renegotiation   Act  and  efiactlT*  aa  of 


January  1.  1942.  for  the  restriction  of  profiu 
dtirtng  the  war  period. 

Subaectlon  (a)  (4)  (A)  of  the  act  requires 
that  consideration  be  given  to  the  complexity 
of  manufacturing  technique  and  cha-arter 
and  extent  of  subcontracting.  Willys-Over- 
land In  Its  war  production  has  been  rela- 
tively less  Integrated  than  other  large  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  Tlie  cost  of  ma- 
terials used  in  Ita  rene«roriable  business  In 
1943  by  Willys  represents  72  percent  of  its 
coet  of  sales,  whereas  the  comparable  Gen- 
eral Motors'  materials  cost  In  the  same  year 
waa  only  49  percent  of  Its  cost  of  sales.  The 
1943  profits  from  fixed  price  war  business 
which  Willys-Overland  will  retain  nfter  the 
renegotiation  amount  to  38  3  percent  cf  the 
value  which  Willys  Itself  added  by  manufac- 
ture to  the  m.iterlals  and  subcontracted 
Items,  whereas  the  profits  retained  by  Gen- 
eral Motors  from  Its  fixed-price  war  nnxluc- 
tlon.  after  renegotiation,  amount  to  27  fi  per- 
cent of  the  value  which  It  added  by  manu- 
facture to  Ita  materials  and  subcontracted 
Items.  The  profits  retained  after  renenotla- 
tlon.  in  relation  to  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture, are  higher  In  the  case  of  Wllly8-<Dvtr- 
land  than  In  the  case  of  any  other  of  the 
large  automobile  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Mat  compares  the  prrflta  reall2«'d  by 
Companies  X  and  Y  from  their  nonreuigotl- 
able  business  with  the  profits  derived  from 
their  renefi^otinble  busineaa.  In  malting  such 
a  compariaon  it  is  appropriate  to  cor  aider 
first  that  the  Price  Adjustment  Boards  have 
no  authority  under  the  law  with  respect 
to  nonrenegotiable  profits.  It  should  be 
noted  alao  that  such  a  comparison  has  little 
effect  unless  it  can  be  assumed  that  the 
character  and  extent  cif  the  nonrenegotiable 
biisineaa  of  the  two  companies  were  practi- 
cally identical.  In  1943  the  nonrenegotiable 
sales  of  WUlys-Overlaud  Co.  were  less  than 
1  percent  of  its  total  sales.  In  the  case  of 
General  Motors  Corp.  the  noorenegotiable 
busineas  amounted  tt)  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  lu  salea.  The  diversity  of  prcMlucta 
and  manufacturing  operations  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  Is  far  wider  than  thit  of 
the  WlUya-Overland  Co.  Furthermore,  It  ia 
of  Interest  to  note  that  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  applied  lU  aelf-lmposed  wartime  jirofit 
restriction  to  Its  nonrenegotiable  aa  well  as 
to  its  renegotiable  business. 

It  u  to  be  regretted  if  Company  T  will  have 
difficulty  m  reconverting  to  peacetime  pro- 
duction.   If  Company  T  be  the  WtUys-Over- 
land  Co.,  it  should   be   apparent  from   the 
foregoing  that  such  dimculty  Is  not  attrib- 
utable  to   "Inequitable    treatment    accorded 
It  by  the  Renegotiation  Board"  in  contrast 
to  what  was  indicated  as  "comparatively  lib- 
eral treatment "  accorded  to  General  Motors 
Corp.     The  Willys-Overland  Co.  entered  the 
war  period  with  relatively  less  working  capi- 
tal to  finance  a  large  volume  of  business  than 
did  larger  concema.     No  new  private  capital 
was  Invested  in  the  business  during  the  war 
IJerlod.     Renegotiation  authorities  In  deter- 
mining exceaalve  profita  have  sought  to  give 
due  cousideratlon  to  the  risks,  financial  and 
otherwise,  to  which  contractors  were  subject 
in  the  conduct  of  their  war  bustnaas.    They 
l^y*  not,  however,  allowed  a  ressTTS  out  of 
meaastve  profiu  for  the  esrabl'shment  or  re- 
satabUahment  of  peacetime   busineas.     The 
allowance  of  such  a  reserve  out  of  excessive 
pjTofiu  would  result  In  a  contribution  at  the 
expenaea  of  the  Government  to  the  contrac- 
tor's capital.  In  addition'  to  a  fair  payment 
to  him  for  the  work  he  baa  done  and  the 
articles   he   haa   furnished.     A   proposal    to 
permit   the    creation    of   such   reaarvea   waa 
considered   by  the  House  Ways  and  Metma 
Committee  during  the  course  of  the  hearings 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  the  1943  act.    It 
was  recognized  that  such  a  provision  would 
operate  to  the  advantage  of  those  contrac- 
tors who  had  accumulated  excessive  profiu 
and  to  ths  reUtive  diaadvaatage  oX   thoaa 
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concerns  which  by  reason  of  close  pricing 
had  not  permitted  such  excessive  proQU  to 
arise. 

IX  you  desire  any  further  Information  In 
connection  with  thla  matter,  please  call 
upon  us. 

Sincerely  yours. 

MAtrsicz  EtBscH. 
Colonel.  Oeneral  Staff  Corps.  Chairman. 


*< Where  Do  I  SUnd?"  Says  the  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or   NXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  1,  1946 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing my  release  from  naval  service  last 
year,  and  after  I  had  taken  my  seat  in 
Congress,  many  servicemen  asked  me  the 
question:  "Where  do  I  stand?  What  are 
my  rights  regarding  educational  bene- 
fits, hospitalization,  loans,  and  so  forth?" 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
serviceman  which  clearly  indicate  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  information  given  them 
on  veterans"  benefits,  they  find  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  exactly  what  rights  and 
benefits  are  theirs  as  a  result  of  their 
military  service.  Furthermore,  they  do 
not  seem  to  know  exactly  where  to  go  to 
obtain  these  benefits. 

I  believe  it  would  be  of  .service  to  vet- 
erans who  reside  In  my  dLstrlct  to  set 
forth  their  rights  in  simple  question-and- 
answer  form:  also  the  particular  place 
in  their  community  where  help  can  be 
obtained  by  them. 

In  order  that  they  may  have  the  whole 
picture  before  them,  I  have  asked  the 
representatives  in  the  State  legislature 
from  my  district.  State  Senator  Halpem 
and  Assemblymen  Archinal,  Rabin,  and 
Preller.  to  collect  for  me  and  enumerate 
what  New  York  State  has  to  offer  the 
veteran.  This  they  have  very  willingly 
and  ably  done,  and  I  wish  to  thank  them 
for  their  splendid  cooperation: 

First.  Am  I  entitled  to  any  benefits? 
Yes,  if  discharged  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  and  you  have  been  in 
service  for  at  least  90  days,  or  suffered 
injury  in  line  of  duty.  This  applies  to 
both  State  and  Federal  benefits. 

Second.  Can  I  get  my  old  job  back? 
Yes.  You  lose  no  seniority  because  of 
your  service.  However,  you  take  your 
chances  on  being  replaced  by  other  vet- 
erans coming  back  after  you  with  more 
seniority.  You  must  remember  to  apply 
for  your  old  job  within  90  days  of  dis- 
charge or  end  of  hospitalization.  If  you 
have  any  difficulty,  you  may  consult  with 
the  Veterans*  Personnel  Division.  Selec- 
tive Service  Headquarters.  1  East  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Third.  Am  I  entitled  to  special  help  to 
let  a  new  job?  Yes.  Go  to  the  veter- 
ans' representative  of  the  United  States 
Employments  Service,  11  West  Forty- 
second  Street  (twenty-second  floor). 
New  York  City.  For  a  civil-service  job 
see  United  States  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 641  Washington  Street.  New  York 
City,  for  Federal;  80  Center  Street,  New 


York  City,  for  State;  and  299  Broadway. 
New  York  City,  for  city  jobs. 

Fourth.  How  about  loans? 

For  purchase  of  homes  and  farms? 
Yes.  The  Govemmenl  guarantees  50 
percent  of  a  loan,  guaranteed  amount 
not  to  exceed  $4,000. 

For  busine?s  purposes,  including  pur- 
chase of  stock  for  farm  or  merchandise 
for  store?  Yes.  The  Government  guar- 
antees 50  percent,  guaranteed  amount 
not  to  exceed  $2,000.  Must  be  repaid 
within  10  years.  See  State  Department 
of  Commerce  Office,  room  905.  342  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York  City,  or  local  bank 
or  building  anc  loan  association. 

Fifth.  Do  I  get  a  civil-service  prefer- 
ence? Yes.  On  Federal  civil-service 
examinations  you  get  5  extra  points;  if 
you  are  at  all  disabled,  10  points;  widows 
of  honorably  discharged  servicemen,  and 
wives  of  totally  disabled  servicemen,  10 
points.  You  have  preference  in  promo- 
tion and  retention  in  service.  In  New 
York  State  disabled  veterans  go  to  the 
top  of  the  list,  and  other  veterans  come 
next,  provided  examinations  are  passed. 
'You  may  get  information  as  to  exami- 
natioiis  and  application  forms  for  civil - 
service  positions  from  any  first-class 
post  office,  or: 

For  Federal  positions,  641  Washington 
Street.  New  York  City;  for  State  posi- 
tions. 80  Center  Street.  New  York  City; 
for  city  positions,  299  Broadway,  New 
York  City. 

Sixth.  Am  I  entitled  to  medical  care 
and  hospitalization? 

For  service-connected  disability?  Yes; 
even  if  merely  for  aggravation  of  previ- 
ously existing  condition. 

For  non-service-connected  disability? 
Yes;  if  unable  to  pay  the  cost  yourself. 
See  nearest  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cility. There  is  one  at  92-32  Union  Hall 
Street,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Seventh.  Am  I  entitled  to  unemploy- 
ment Insurance?  It  is  called  service 
readjustment  compensation.  If  earn- 
ing less  than  $23  a  week  or.  If  self -era- 
ployed,  and  earninf  less  than  $100  during 
the  previous  month,  you  are  entitled  to 
$20  a  week  for  a  maximum  of  52  weeks. 
Eight  weekly  payments  will  be  made  for 
each  month  of  active  service  up  to  3 
months,  and  4  weekly  payments  for  every 
month  or  major  fraction  thereafter. 
These  payment,  will  not  be  deducted 
from  future  bonus  payments.  Go  to  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  Of- 
fice, 90-01  Sutphin  Boulevard,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Eighth.  Can  1  go  to  school  with  Gov- 
ernment help?  Yes.  You  are  entitled  to 
1  year  plus  time  of  service,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  4  years.  Short  intensive  courses 
and  correspondence  courses  may  not  cost 
more  than  $500,  and  you  are  allowed  a 
tuition  of  $500  a  year  for  regular  school- 
ing. Subsistence  allowances  of  $65  for 
single  men,  and  $90  for  those  with  de- 
pendents will  be  made.  Consult  Veter- 
ans' Training  Officer.  Twenty-fourth 
Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  or  New  York  Slate  Veterans'  Coun- 
selor. 

Ninth.  If  I  am  vocationally  disabled 
will  the  Government  retrain  me?  Yes. 
But  course  must  be  completed  within  9 


years  from  end  of  war.  Subsistence  al- 
lowances of  $105  for  single  men,  $115 
with  a  dependent,  $10  for  the  first  child. 
$7  for  each  additional  child,  and  $15  for 
a  dependent  parent  will  he  made.  See 
Veterans'  Training  Officer.  Twenty- 
fourth  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Tenth.  Do  I  get  a  bonus?  Not  yet;  but 
both  the  Federal  Government  and  New 
York  State  are  considering  giving  a 
bonus. 

Eleventh.  Do  I  have  preference  in  pur- 
chase of  surplus  property?  Technically, 
yes.  But  the  difficulty  of  location,  selling 
in  small  lots,  and  poor  administration 
have  practically  nullified  this  right.  The 
situation  may  improve,  however.  Loans 
may  be  obtained  for  purchase  of  such 
property.  Go  to  the  War  Assets  Corpo- 
ration, Empire  State  Biulding.  sixtieth 
floor.  New  York  City,  to  be  certified. 

Twelfth.  Must  1  pay  income  tax  for  my 
period  of  service?  All  war-service  pay  of 
enlisted  men  from  1941  is  entirely  exempt 
from  Federal  Income  tax.  If  that  Is  sole 
Income,  no  Federal  return  need  be  filed. 
Commissioned  officers  may  exclude  $1,500 
from  their  income.  Reserve  officers  may 
apply  for  extension  of  time  to  pay  tax 
on  service  compensation  for  years  be- 
ginning December  31.  1939,  and  before 
January  1,  1947.  Tax  may  be  paid  in 
12  equal  quarterly  Installments  over  3 
years  without  interest  on  service  pay. 
You  must,  however,  file  a  State  income- 
tax  return  if  your  net  income  exceeds 
$1,000  if  unmarried  or  $2,500  if  married. 
One  hundred-and-eighty-day  extension 
is  granted  on  State  returns  if  overseas. 
See  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  90-01 
Sutphin  Boulevard,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  New 
York  State  Tax  IX'partment.  320  Scher- 
merhorn  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Thirteenth.  Will  my  military  service 
help  me  to  acquire  citizenship?  Yes. 
For  veterans  there  Is  no  fee,  no  waiting 
period  after  filing  petition,  no  restric- 
tions as  to  age,  race,  enemy  nationality, 
period  of  residence  In  the  United  States, 
or  ability  to  speak,  read,  or  write  the 
English  language;  first  papers  are  not 
required,  and  petition  may  be  filed  in  any 
court  with  jurisdiction  Irrespective  of 
rpsldence.  See  Immigration  Bureau.  271 
Washington  Street.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Fourteenth.  How  about  purchase  of  a 
new  house?  During  the  present  housing 
emergency,  veterans  are  piven  priority 
in  the  purcha.se  of  new  homes  costing 
less  than  $10,000,  or  which  are  tC^ted  for 
less  than  $80  a  month.  See  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration,  Sutphin  Boule- 
vard and  Eighty-ninth  Avenue.  Janmlca, 
N.  Y.,  or  State  Housing  Authority,  80 
Center  Street,  New  York  City. 

Fifteenth.  If  disabl''d.  do  I  get  a  pen- 
sion? For  service-connected  disability? 
Yes;  ranging  from  $11.50  a  month  to 
$300  a  month,  depending  upon  the  degree 
of  disability. 

For  non-service-connected  disability? 
Yes;  from  $50  to  $60  per  month  If  disa- 
bility Is  permanent  and  total,  and  annual 
income  of  veteran,  if  single,  does  not 
exceed  $1,000:  or  if  married  or  with  mi- 
nor children,  $2,500.  See  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, 92-32  Union  Hall  Street, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
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Sixteenth.  May  I  continue  my  Govem- 
msnt  service  hfe  insurance  In  civilian 
11;  e?  Yes:  and  it  is  an  excellent  thin? 
tfl  do.  The  rates  are  low  and  it  can  be 
ecntinued  without  a  new  physical  exam- 
ination. However,  within  8  years  it  must 
b«  converted  from  term  insurance  to 
oidinary  life.  20-payment  life,  or  a  30- 
pi.srment  life  policy.  Checks  should  be 
made  out  to  Treasurer  of  the  United 
8  atcs  and  sent  to  Collection  Subdivision, 

V  'terans*  Administration^  Washington 
3! .  D.  C,  within  31  days  of  end  of  period 
fcr  which  premiums  were  last  paid. 
T  lere  is  a  form  for  this  purpose. 

Seventeenth.  Did  my  private  insur- 
ar  ce  policies  lapse  during  the  war?  Up 
to  $10,000.  if  held  at  least  30  days  before 
entry  into  service,  policy  will  not  lapse  for 
n<npayment  of  premium  until  2  years 
after  discharge. 

Eighteenth.  May  I  try  for  a  scholar- 
si:  ip?  Yes.  New  York  State  has  2.400 
W(  ir-service  scholarships.  One  thousand 
t^o  hundred  will  be  awarded  in  1945  and 
18  W.  on  the  basis  of  competitive  exami- 
ni  tions  once  a  year.  Annual  value  of 
sciolarships  is  $350.  Legislation  now 
pending  to  increase  value  and  number 
of  scholarships.  You  may  also  receive 
tr  lining  in  many  State  agricultural, 
tri.de.  radio,  aviation,  and  other  technl- 
ca  schools  nm  by  New  York  State.  See 
,  Dl-Mtor  of  Veterans'  AfTairs,  111  Broad- 
Wi  y.  New  York  City. 

»Iineteenth  How  do  I  renew  my  pro- 
fe  Bional  license?  If  you  are  a  licen.sed 
dolor,  dentist,  engineer,  aichitect.  em- 
bamer.  insurance  agent,  and  so  forth, 
yoj  need  only  apply  for  renewal  to  the 
boird  which  ls.sued  your  license,  within 
3  Months  of  discharge.  See  your  local 
St  ite  veterans'  counselor. 

rwentieth.  What  about  my  driver's 
Ikmse?  Licenses  may  be  lenewed  upon 
pr«entation  at  the  Motor  Vehicle  Bu- 
re  lu.  Sutphin  Boulevard  and  Eighty- 
ninth  Avenue.  Jamaica.  N.  Y.,  of  dis- 
charge certificate  before  the  September 
30  following  60  days  after  discharge. 

'  'wenty-first.  What  if  I  become  blind? 
If  service  connected  see  question  15. 
Ev  ?n  though  not  service  connected,  pro- 
vic  ed  lack  of  vision  is  sufficient  to  pre- 
ver  t  holding  a  job.  you  are  entitled  to  a 
$5(0  annuity  pay  by  New  York  State. 
8n  Director  of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Ill 
Bn  adway.  New  York  City, 
"wenty-second.  Can  I  go  to  a  rest 
-canp?  Yes.  The  State  of  New  York 
provides  a  beautiful  rest  camp  at  Mount 
Mc  3regor.  Saratoga  County.  N.  Y.  See 
yoi  r  local  veterans'  counselor. 

I '  you  have  any  questions  about  your 
rig  Its  under  the  Federal  law  I  shall  be 
ver  y  happy  to  try  to  answer  them.  Write 
to  ne.  HrwRY  J.  Latham.  Congressman 
Thrd  District,  New  York,  at  room  139! 
Bo  neOIBce  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
1 '  yoa  have  any  questions  regarding 
the  State  law  write  to  State  Senator  Sey- 
mo  ir  Halpern.  Assemblyman  George 
Archinal.  in  the  Seventh  Assembly  Dis- 
trict: Assemblyman  Samuel  Rabin.  In 
the  Eighth  A&sembly  District:  or  Assem- 
blyman Pred  W.  Preller.  in  the  Ninth 
A^'mbly  District.  They  may  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  Capitol.  Albany.  N.  Y. 

Y  our  inquiries  will  be  welcome. 


Interest  of  Womea  in  Public  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  6.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  yesterday  made  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  in  which  he  suggested 
that  the  organized  women  of  our  coun- 
try were  being  misled  and  propagandized 
into  action  on  subjects  about  which  they 
knew  little.  My  opinion  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman grossly  underrates  the  women  of 
America.  Their  organizations  have  a 
record  of  far-sighted  civic  statesmanship 
which  is  a  credit  to  the  whole  Nation. 

While  women  are  less  interested  than 
men  in  partLsan  politics,  they  care  su- 
premely about  matters  which  affect 
world  peace  and  the  general  welfare. 
When  these  Issues  are  touched.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  they  spring  into  ac- 
tion. Often  the  women's  groups  are  the 
only  spokesman  for  the  general  welfare 
as  opposed  to  special  Interests. 

The  great  national  women's  organiza- 
tions have  committees  and  experts  which 
watch  current  affairs  and  are  glad  to 
hear  the  facts  from  all  quarters.  They 
do  not  act  rashly,  however,  for  most  of 
them  accept  their  programs  only  after 
long  and  careful  study.  When  their 
long-range  considered  programs  need 
action  on  some  specific  measure  I  am 
glad  they  are  organized  to  be  eflective. 


Stand  Up  and  Be  Counted 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may 
speak  p«>renthetically  for  a  moment— so 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  my  words,  let  me  make  this  very  clear 
at  the  outset.  It  Is  unquestionably  the 
right  of  any  man  to  quit  work,  or  of  any 
group  of  men  to  quit  work,  except  to 
the  extent  of  his  obligation  to  perform 
a  task  that  might  be  in  the  terms  of  a 
contract  to  which  he  is  a  party  and  ♦hich 
was  drawn  without  duress  and  of  his  own 
volition.  This  is  right,  and  ought  to  be. 
But.  the  term  "strike"  as  it  is  used,  and 
as  it  has  come  to  be  known  and  as  It  is 
Joined  with  the  claim  of  a  "right"  to 
strike,  embodies  preventing  production, 
embodies  coercing  the  individual  into 
quitting  work  against  him  own  individual 
wishes  or  preventing  him  from  going  to 
work  on  his  own  choice.  And.  through- 
out my  remarks  the  term  'strike."  when 
used,  will  be  construed  to  be  what  Is  the 
usual  use  of  the  term  today  In  indu.s- 
trial  disputes,  and  what  I  conceive  to  be 


a  proper  Interpretation  of  the  term  since. 
In  its  general  application,  it  Is  construct- 
ed out  of  the  materials  of  the  closed  shop, 
the  picket  line,  the  call  to  strike  in  the 
form  of  an  order  from  a  dictatorial  lead- 
er, and  work  stoppage  in  the  sense  of 
preventing  any  other  individual  Ameri- 
can from  taking  over  a  Job  that  has  been 
vacated.     The   right   to  quit   work,  of 
course,  is  an  individual  right,  and  it  is  a 
risht.  but  the   right   to   hold   work   in 
at>eyance.  refusing  to  let  anyone  ei.se  do 
it.  does  not  exist  as  a  right  in  my  opinion. 
All  my  life  I  have  heard  about  the  right 
to  strike,  and  I  let  that  claim  go  unchal- 
lenged   until    the    time    when    America 
found   its   boys  dy:ng  on   Bataan   and, 
shortly  thereafter,  in  all  the  far-flung 
areas  of  war.    There  were  strikes  in  the 
plants  of  wai  production  even  in  tho.se 
early  days  of  our  war  effort  when  a  few 
more  planes  or  munitions  would  have 
returned    home   many    more   American 
boys  who  now  lie  buried   beneath  the 
ferns  and  palms  of  the  far  Pacific.  In  the 
sands  and  on  the  crags  of  north  Africa, 
on    Italy's    Anzlo    beachhead    and    the 
slopes  of  Mount  Cassino.     .  heard  then 
the  so-called  leaders  of  some  of  the  labor 
organizations  speak  of  the  right  to  strike. 
I  could  not  see  anything  right  about  it. 
Burdened  with  the  tragedy  of  the  loss 
of  personal  friend,  and  relatives,  forti- 
fied by  a  share  in  responsibility  for  the 
conditions  that  affected  the  succe.ss  or 
safety  or  life  "or  death  of  all  America's 
men-at-arms,  and  urged  by  deep  anxiety 
for  the  heroic  men  and  boys  starving  and 
tortured  in  the  prison  camps.  I  arose  to 
challenge  that  claim  of  right  to  strike. 
I  could  not  see  anything  right  about  it. 
and  with  some  of  you  here  I  Joined  hands 
in  the  endeavor  to  put  an  end  to  strikes 
in   war  industries  and   we  passed   the 
Smith  bill. 

It  i.s  true  that  In  the  ensuing  election 
the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee 
opened  its  bank  account  to  my  opponent 
and  brought  the  full  force  of  its  organ- 
ized strength  into  the  election  conte.sts 
In  the  hope  of  removing  me  from  the 
Congress,  as  they  did  some  of  you  others 
who  also  refused  to  be  subservient  to 
their  dictation.  They  will  do  It  again 
this  election,  of  course.  Today  I  hear  in 
these  Halls  and  cloakrooms  and  in  our 
office  buildings  the  threat  of  reprisal  at 
election,  and  in  some  quarter."?,  ex- 
pressions of  fear  as  to  the  political  con- 
sequences of  what  we  do  here  on  this 
Issue.  Such  considerations  are  too  petty 
to  be  of  any  weight  in  any  man  s  de- 
hberations  here  today.  It  i.s  a  part  of 
our  history  that  in  these  Halls  served  a 
man  whose  words  were.  "I  had  rather  be 
right  than  President."  and  he  suited  his 
deeds  to  his  words.  As  for  me.  I  had 
rather  be  right  than  Congre.ssman.  and. 
suiting  my  deeds  to  my  words  I  want  to 
help  bring  up  this  bill  today  Including 
the  Case  amendment  and  vote  for  it  and 
pa.ss  it  and  make  it  the  law  of  the  land. 

Let  us  stand  up  today  and  be  counted 
on  this  issue.  Elections  will  come  soon 
when  all  Americans  will  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  this  Issue.  We  know,  each  of 
us,  that  this  issue  envelops  all  of  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  today  paramount  in  national 
importance  and  it  pervades  the  interest 
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of  every  home  and  affects  the  welfare  of 
every  citizen.  Day  before  yesterday  we 
had  a  roll-call  vote  on  going  into  the 
committee  with  this  bill.  Let  us  fight  it 
out  today  and  then  we  can  fight  it  out 
apain  in  the  coming  elections  and  .settle 
once  and  for  all  whether  the  people  of 
America  and  their  representatives,  or  the 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee,  the 
Petrillos,  and  the  other  dictators  of  or- 
ganized labor,  shall  rule  America. 

Today,  again,  on  every  hard,  and  In 
half  the  speeches  made  in  this  rostrum 
there  is  asserted  that  there  exists  a  right 
to  strike.  Jastlce  Brandeis,  who  was 
known  as  the  great  liberal,  delivered  an 
opinion  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  which  he 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  constitutional  right  to  strike. 

I  have  read  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
of  America  and  no  such  right  is  listed. 
Prom  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution 
to  the  last  word  there  Is  not  one  word 
that  gives  status  to  the  claim  that  there 
Is  any  right  to  strike,  if  the  right  to  strike 
means  the  right  to  keep  other  people 
from  working. 

When  I  look  at  the  Nation's  need  today 
and  recognize,  as  all  of  us  must,  that  the 
only  reliable  prevention  of  inflation  is 
full  production:  when  I  see  throughout 
our  country  the  need  of  the  goods  our 
industry  is  geared  to  produce,  again  I 
challenge  the  word  "right"  when  used 
In  conjunction  with  strike.  If  the  right  to 
strike  means  the  right  to  stop  production 
and  to  force  every  man  to  quit  work 
whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  I  do  not 
see  anything  right  about  that. 

The  freedom,  the  independence,  and 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  are  essentially 
individual  in  character.  In  recent  years 
the  rights  of  the  individual  have  been 
seriously  Impaired.  Even  within  organ- 
ized labor  the  Individual  union  member 
has  had  his  rights  usurped,  his  freedom 
impaled,  and  his  independence  chained 
Into  bondage.  If  there  be  any  doubt  in 
any  man's  mind  as  to  the  validity  of  that 
assertion,  I  invite  him  to  examine  the 
hearings  before  your  own  congressional 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  when  the  so-called  Petrillo 
bill  was  imder  consideration. 

There  is  another  principle  that  is  fund- 
amentally American,  and  that  is,  free- 
dom does  not  mean  license.  The  freedom 
of  the  individual  or  the  group  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  its  whim,  its  fancy,  its 
depredation  or  its  desire,  is  limited  to  the 
consistency  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people.  There  is  oft  told  the  story  of 
the  Irishman  coming  to  this  country. 
When  he  set  foot  on  our  soil  he  threw 
his  arms  in  the  air  and  yelled,  "Hurrah! 
I'm  in  a  free  country."  And,  when  his 
wide-flung  arms  struck  a  passerby  in  the 
face,  broke  his  glasses  and  bruised  his 
face,  the  Irishman  was  promptly  knocked 
down.  Rubbing  his  chin  he  said,  "Paith. 
and  I  thought  I  was  In  a  free  country." 
He  was  admonished  as  follows  by  the 
man  he  had  hit:  "You  are  in  a  free  coun- 
try, but  your  freedom  ends  where  my 
nase  begins."  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 
That,  in  effect,  Is  the  issue  here  today. 


Let  us  today  pass  through  the  smoke 
screens,  toss  aside  the  propaganda,  and 
stand  on  the  ground  of  what  is  funda- 
mentally right  for  all  the  people.  The 
siren  voice  of  false  claim,  nor  threat,  nor 
pressure  should  cudgel,  persuade,  or  in- 
fluence our  decision  here.  These  issues 
are  fundamental.  It  is  clear  to  my  con- 
victions, and  I  think  evident  to  reason, 
that  neither  labor  nor  management  has 
the  fundamental  right  to  decide  what  . 
is  good  or  bad  for  th^  American  people. 
Only  the  people  themselves  have  the 
right  to  decide  that.  Apply  that  view 
to  the  present  problem,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  it  is  up  to  us  to  pre- 
scribe a  system  which  eliminates  a  con- 
flict of  interest  between  the  employer 
and  employee  and  which  is  directed  to 
the  advantage  only  of  all  the  people. 

The  wisdom  that  founded  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  Nation  and  built  it  on 
the  enduring  principle  of  Americanism 
laid  Its  granite  foundation  In  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  just  powers  of  Government 
are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. The  founders  so  carefully  ap- 
plied that  yardstick  to  the  whole  people 
as  to  specifically  point  out  that  no  par- 
ticular segment  was  to  constitute  the 
whole,  hence  the  separation  of  church 
and  state,  the  foimdation  of  public 
schools,  and  the  safeguards  against  levy- 
ing taxes  on  the  whole  people  or  making 
laws  on  the  whole  people  in  the  interest 
and  to  the  benefit  of  private  institu- 
tions, private  group)s.  and  so  forth.  It 
Is  quite  clear  a  fundamental  tenet  of 
Americanism  that  no  particular  group 
of  any  kind  or  character  shall  rule 
America.  Unionism  and  the  state  must 
be  kept  apart  as  surely  as  the  church 
and  the  state  must  be  kept  apart:  as 
surely  as  the  Elks  Lodge  and  the  state 
must  be  kept  apart:  as  surely  as  any 
other  private  Interest,  group,  or  Institu- 
tion must  be  kept  apart.  Any  personal 
or  selfish  Interest  or  aim,  whether  It  be 
good  or  bad,  or  whether  it  be  on  the 
part  of  any  individual  or  group  must  be 
kept  apart  from  control  of  Government, 
and  must  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
limitation  that  prevents  Its  Infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  whole  people 
and  prevents  Its  action  against  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people. 

To  give  a  complete  transcript  of  my 
mind  and  thought,  I  feel  it  my  responsi- 
bility to  add:  I  do  not  believe  In  a  closed 
shop.  I  believe  the  closed  shop  Is  both 
un-American  and  un-Christian.  I  do  not 
think  the  individual's  opportunity  to  earn 
a  living  should  be  conditioned  on  his  be- 
ing compelled  to  belong  to  an  organiza- 
tion if  he  does  not  wish  to  belong  to  it. 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  American  indi- 
vidual can  rightfully  be  compelled  to  join 
any  particular  union  or,  as  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  particular  church  or  lodge. 

And,  finally,  my  colleagues,  let  me  re- 
affirm my  conviction  that  the  inalienable 
rights  which  are  so  correctly  announced 
in  the  charter  of  our  Government  are  all 
Individual  In  character  and  belong  to  the 
individual  American.  Further,  let  me 
reaflarm  my  assertion  that  neither  man- 
agement nor  labor  has  a  right  on  its 
whim  or  caprice  to  decide  the  good  or 
bad  for  all  the  American  people.    In  the 


light  of  the  Nation's  need  and  the  cur- 
rent chaos  in  production  of  needed  goods. 
I  say  again,  with  reference  to  the  claim 
of  a  "right  to  strike"  meaning  the  right 
to  stop  production,  not  only  the  power  to 
compel  great  numbers  to  quit  work,  but 
the  power  to  prevent  others  from  work- 
Inf-rl  can  see  nothing  right  about  it. 


Full  Employment  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6.  1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
vote  on  this  bill  if  there  is  a  roll  call  as 
follows:  "Present  and  not  voting." 

If  there  Is  no  roll  call  then  I  want  to 
go  on  record  now  as  not  being  in  favor 
of  this  so-called  full  employment  bill. 
This  is  not  full  employment,  nor  Ls  it  em- 
ployment. It  does  not  state  anything 
that  has  not  already  been  .stated  by  the 
American  way  of  life.  It  provides  no  ma- 
chinery to  see  that  citizens  are  assured 
employment.  It  is  not  only  watered  down 
but  it  is  washed  out. 

I  am  further  against  this  bill  because 
there  Is  absolutely  no  protection  for  the 
minorities  of  our  country.  Today,  close 
to  30.000.000  American  citizens  are  dis- 
criminated against — because  of  their 
color,  Negroes;  because  of  their  race, 
Jews;  because  of  their  religion.  Catholics; 
l)ecause  of  their  national  origin.  Mexi- 
cans. This  bill  will  not  in  any  way  help 
them.  The  same  un-American  practices 
of  discrimination  will  continue.  It 
would  have  been  far  better  not  to  have 
had  any  bill  than  this,  because  this  is  a 
compromise.  Compromises  were  proven 
disastrous  at  Munich.  We  should  con- 
tinue to  fight  until  we  get  a  full  employ- 
ment bill,  not  just  any  bill. 


United  States  Service  Legion  of 
World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OP  ORIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  organized  In  my  home  city  of 
Ironton,  Ohio,  the  Hudson  Brothers  Post 
of  the  United  States  Service  Legion  of 
World  War  II.  This  post  was  organiyed 
in  honor  of  Ronald  Hudson  and  Knee- 
land  Hud.son,  who  were  brothers  and  the 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hudson,  of 
Ironton,  Ohio.  These  two  courageous 
and  patriotic  young  men  gave  up  their 
lives  in  the  recent  great  World  War.  If 
it  was  necessary  for  these  two  gallant 
young  men  tt>  give  up  their  lives  for  our 
country  then  may  their  devoted  parents 
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U  le  solace  in  the  thought  that  there  Is 
gl  )ry  in  one  givin(?  up  his  life  for  another. 
Hudson  Brothers  Pa--t   has  grown 
ra|ptdly  and  now  has  a  membership  of 
members.    Recently  Mr.  Harry  Bur- 
bitnk.  Sr.,  the  national  commander  of 
Auxiliary  of  the  United  States  Serv- 
LcRion  of  World  War  II.  delivered  an 
litss  to  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
their  ar.xiliary  and  friends.    Under 
ive  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clfide  the  address  which  is  as  follows: 

Ijkdles  and  Rcntleman.  what  I  h.ive  to  say 
I  evtning  la  prunartly  for  the  ears  or  the 
v*t*raD  of  World  War  II.     Yes.  veterana; 
nn— ge  deeply  conceriia  you. 
la    Indeed   a   pleasure.   lIso   a    privilege 
'^   fo  tell   you  about  a  fast  growing  or- 
n   for  Wcrid  War  II  veterans  only. 
rt-.rf    to   the   organization   known   as    the 
Usiued  States  Service  L«glon  of  Wur'.d  War 
This  crganlaaUon  had  its  bekMnr-mg  as 
or«ian:zatlon  abortly  after  the  bct;inning 
the  Wor'.d  Wi  r  11;  organijscd  on  Meoiorlal 
f.  May  30.  1942.  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
Otjlo.  and  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the 
»te  of  Ohio.  September  8.   1M3.  with  na- 
tional  headquarters   located   In   the   city   of 
:innatl.  Ohio      The  purpose  or  purposes 
which  the  organization  waa  formed  are: 
I  protect  the  right  and  InteresU  and  to 
mote  the  welfare  and   beneflta  of  those 
have   enlisted   or   have    been   called   to 
in  tl)e  Rimed  forces  of  the  United  States 
America." 
y<ni  aie  a  veteran  of  World  War  n  and 
feel   that   the  principles  for  which   you 
toiltrht  should  not  be  permitted  to  languish. 
rou  are  concerned  wltb   the  future  wel- 
.1 »  of  the  Nation,  you  wUI  be  more  than 
Inl  trested    in    the    program    of    the    United 
Sti  tea  Service   Legion   of   World   War   n.     1 
Indeed  hippy  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
Introduce  thla  organtaaUon  to  you  and  to  es- 
In  something  of  Ita  activities.     Since  Its 
stlun.  thH  Legion  has  enjoyed  the  sup- 
and  good  will  of  ail   the  veterans'  or- 
ganizations       Senators     and     Congressmen 
»  'e  expressed  favor. In  the  program  of  this 
During  the  past  year  other  veterans' 
Itlons      have      been      i>»>rln«lng      up 
the  country  and  several  of  these 
■  nlzations  have  approached  our  national 
•era    with    the    purpoae    of    uniting    with 
thcllr  organizations.    Their  offers  were  lefu— U 
to  the  fact  that  this  organization  waa 
formed  overnight  like  some  of  the  dU- 
replitable  ones  in  exiatenca  today  who  prey 
upc  n  the  veteran. 

%  tombershlp  In   the  United  States  Service 
ion  ot  W  ir'd  War  II  U  open  to  any  Ainerl- 
citlaen.  male  or  female,  without  dlstinc- 
««  to  race  or  creed,  who  served  actively 
he  nrmy.  Navy.  Uarlne  Corps,  or  Coast 
"•—  durmg  World  War  II.  and  who  baa 
honorably     discharged     from     same. 
Is  also  open  to  women  who  havs 
with  the  WACs.  the  WAVES.  SPARS. 
»   Corps,    or   Nursing   Corps,   and    who 
been  hotKirably  dlscbatiied  from  same, 
more  than  UMOJOOO  potential  veterans 
his  for  m—ifcwlilp.  the  United  States 
bstlon  of  Woild  War  II  promises  to 
oo«  of  the  largest  and  most  Influ- 
ential veterans'  organisations. 

H're  In  the  city  of  Ironton  the  Hudson 
Bro  hers    Post    growth    has    been    especiaUy 
rai^l.    This  post  alone  has  a  omBlMaMp  at 
MB  fBMBbers  and  U  still  pwpli^.    Our 
poMs  throughout  tUe  State  report  llke- 
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Tft  Hudson  Brothers  Post  was  named  In 

of  Ronsld  and  Kneeland  Hudson,  sons 

and  Mrs.  Ronald  Hudson,  of  Ironton. 

In  honor  of  the  glorious  fighting  spirit 

1  ^upreme  sacrifice  which  they  so  willingly 

Tcday.  January  10.  1948.  the  national 

'  at  this  organisation  wui  Institute  and 

those  oOccrs  elected  as  State  olBcers 

of  ti^e  Stats  or  Ohio,  at  the  Hudson  Brothers 


Poit  headquarters.  It  U  Indeed  a  credit  to 
the  city  of  Ironton  to  have  State  headquart- 
ers located  here  for  the  State  of  Ohio.  Also, 
a  credit  to  the  veterars  of  the  organization, 
all  of  whom  have  shown  at  all  times  full  co- 
cperntion  In  the  affairs  of  their  organization, 
th?  United  States  Service  Legion  of  World 
War  II.  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  adminis- 
trative officers  of  your  city  are  Justly  proud  to 
knov  that  State  headquarters  for  the  United 
States  Service  Lejfion  of  World  War  II  vet- 
erans will  be  located  In  your  city  of  Ironton. 
Ohio.  Yee.  I  mljjht  «ny  the  city  of  hospitality. 
At  this  time  I  wish  to  extend  an  Invitation 
to  all  veterans  of  World  War  II  to  attend  the 
installation  ceremony  tonight;  at  the  same 
time  I  urge  all  present  cf&cers  and  members 
to  Pttend. 

KTany  veterans  realize  the  logic  and  the 
reason  for  becoming  id  "  i  with  an  or- 
ganization such  as  th  s  Most  of  the 
millions  of  veterans  ol  W.iid  War  II  are  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  war  as  an  In.stru- 
ment  of  national  policy.  They  have  seen  at 
first  hand  the  devastation,  the  Indescribable 
sufre.ing,  the  heartache,  the  anguish  which 
attends  armed  conflict  between  nations. 
The  veterans  of  this  war  are  young  men  and 
women  for  the  most  part.  They  were  not 
rc-ponslble  for  making  this  war.  They  paid 
and  are  still  paying  for  the  mistakes  of  sn 
elder  generation  They  do  not  want  to  see 
those  mistakes  repeated. 

The  veteran  of  tcday  realizes  that  there 
are  tremendous  problems  facing  our  Nation 
in  the  days  immediately  ahead.  A  war  does 
not  end  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  instru- 
ment of  surrender.  Wars  never  do.  The 
strufgle  between  armies  stops,  but  the  effects 
of  war  go  on  working  destructlor  for  gen- 
erations afterward  The  veterans  of  World 
W.ir  II  comprise  the  major  part,  the  vitally 
Interested  part,  of  a  new  generation.  It  is 
up  to  them  to  see  that  the  objectives  for 
which  they  fought  and  for  which  so  many  of 
their  comrades  died  are  carried  over  into 
natinnal  life  and  action. 

Individually,  the  veteran  can  do  little  In 
oidor  for  him  to  assume  a  proper  and  legiti- 
mate role  In  the  rebuilding  of  America,  it  U 
essential  that  hs  and  his  former  buddies  be 
organised— and  organised  strongly. 

If  social  and  economic  justice  Is  ever 
brought  about,  if  wars  and  depressions  are 
ever  made  obsolete,  if  the  lettf  and  spirit 
of  the  preamble  to  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution are  ever  given  their  rightful  place  In 
our  individual  and  collective  lives  If  a  better 
democratic  society  u  ever  achieved  by  tbses 
men  and  women  who  have  carried  Into  a  later 
active  life  the  aspirations  and  ideals  for 
which  they  fotight.  the  instrument  through 
which  they  can  make  their  Influence  effec- 
tive is  an  organization  strong  in  numbers 
and  strong  In  principles.  Such  an  organi- 
zation Is  the  United  States  Service  Legion  of 
World  War  U.  *        "* 

Permit  me  to  outline  briefly  a  few  of  the 
principles  to  which  the  members  of  this 
legion  are  pledged.  True  loyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
based  upon  a  respect  for  and  devotion  snd 
fidelity  to  its  Constitution  snd  laws  made 
evident  by  our  disapprobation  of  anything 
that  is  disloyal,  treasonable,  or  rebellious,  or 
anything  that  wUl  in  any  manner  impair 
the  efficiency  and  permanency  of  our  Na- 
tional Union. 

The  United  States  Senrlce  Legion  of  World 
War   II    vctwrans    is    founded    upon    loyalty, 
charity,  and  patriotism;   second   to  this  we 
are  bsnded  together  not  for  self -seeking  but 
to  work  for  the  best  Interests  of  our  veterans 
We  believe  that  our  retiuned  veterans  are 
entitled  to  the  fullest  qpportunlty  for  speedy 
reeonvcrston  to  clvUianStatus  so  that  they 
may  oaeeBore  beeone  eoostractlve  citizens 
We  hrtliei  tlMt  Aaerleeas  tfionld  ezer- 
cise  the  full  rights  snd  cbllgatlons  of  cltl- 
senshlp.  to  protect  our  democratic  principles 
and   to  promote  honesty  and   Integrity  in 
public  oOce. 


These  are  few  of  the  major  Ideals  to  which 
the  members  of  this  organization  are  pledged. 
I  believe  these  sre  principles  with  which  all 
thouphtful  Americans  are  in  complete 
accord. 

The  United  States  Service  Legion  of  World 
War  II.  has  no  Intention  to  discredit  or  de- 
tract from  the  Influence  of  existing  veterans' 
crganizationa  of  previous  wars.  The 
American  Leglcn.  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
•Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Utilon.  these  have  all  made 
their  significant  contributions  to  our 
American  mode  of  living,  and  the  United 
Slates  S?rvice  Legion  of  World  War  II.  their 
counterpart  of  World  War  11  extends  the 
hand  of  pocd  felldwship  and  full  coopera- 
tion on  matters  of  mutual  interest.  How- 
ever we  do  feel,  as  most  veterana  feel,  that 
those  who  served  in  this  greatest  of  all  wars 
should  have  an  organization  of  their  own.  an 
trganizatlon  composed  of  young  hearts  and 
voices  which  will  keep  the  spirit  and  temper 
of  a  new  generation. 

For  this  same  reason  I  earnestly  call  upon 
all  veterans  of  World  War  II  to  bccDme  fa- 
milla  with  this  organization,  to  examine  its 
objectives,  to  Join  It.  and  support  It  The 
various  posts  of  this  legion  stand  ready  to 
answer  inquiries  with  respect  to  the  organi- 
sation and  to  receive  new  members,  or  you 
may  address  all  Inquiries  to  the  United  States 
Service  Leglcn,  World  War  II.  National 
Headquarteis.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  In  care  of 
P.  O  Box  365.  A  prompt  reply  will  be  sent 
on   receipt  of  your  litter. 

Veterans  of  World  War  H.  here  is  your  op- 
portunity as  American  citizens,  as  the  gener- 
ation of  tomorrow,  to  unite  in  fellowship  and 
patriotism  as  comrades  in  World  War  II  un- 
der the  banner  of  the  United  States  Service 
Legion  of  World  War  II  ao  as  to  stand  united 
to  protect  the  rights  end  interests  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  bcne.lts  of  all  of  us 
who  enlisted  or  who  were  called  to  serve  In 
the  armed  forces  of  this  great  and  grand 
country  of  ours,  the  United  States  of  America 
I  thank  you.  ' 


IntenutioDal  Information  Service 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  M4SSACHt7srTTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVEJ 

Tuesday.  February  S.  1946 

Mr.  WIGGIXSWORTH.  Mr  Speak- 
er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmarics  In 
the  Record,  I  include  a  recent  art.cle  ap- 
pearing in  the  Waj^.irgton  Star  by 
Frank  R.  Kent: 

hEMTon  CMiZD  Unconvinctnc  in  ErrosT  To 

EXJTMIN     lNTOtM*TICN    AGZNCT    NtIB 

(By  Prank  R.  Ken) 
The  efTort  of  WUllam  Benton,  th*  Ai«lstant 
Secretary  of  State,  who  la  endeavcnng  to  es- 
tablish for  this  country  an  offlclal  Interra- 
tlonal  Information  service,  to  explain  trat 
under  him  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  news  would  be 
"objective"  and  In  no  sense,  propaganda  is 
singularly  unconvincing. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Benton  .•  sincere  In  his  re- 
lief and  his  intentions  are  pure  Even  Elmer 
Davis  believed  that  he.  too.  was  'objective'  ixx 
hta  conduct  of  the  Ute  and  unlamented 
OWI.  but  the  charges  that  quit,  often  some 
very  crude  admin tetratlve  propaganda  got 
mixed  "vlth  American  propaganda  were  fully 
subsuntlsted.  and  the  sgenoy  never  tmelled 
▼ery  good.  In  time  of  war,  propaganda,  of 
course,  is  sssentlal  and  proper;  in  time  of 
Pff^-.  *t  ••  wholly  cut  of  tune  with  American 
prsMdenU  principles,  and  professions. 
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That  is  why  the  Associated  Press  board  of 
directors,  supported  now  by  the  United  Press, 
have  declined  to  furnish  Mr.  Benton's  or- 
ganization with  their  news  for  short-wave 
broadcasting,  now  the  war  Is  over,  in  the  way 
they  did  the  OWI  when  the  war  was  on. 

VirW  TAKTN  BT  ASSOCIATED  PKESS 

Their  point  Is  that  no  matter  how  well  In- 
tentioned  Mr.  Benton  may  be  no  Govern- 
ment-sponeored  news  service,  information 
service,  or  publicity  service,  whether  supple- 
mental, background  or  whatever  you  choose 
to  call  It.  can  ever  be  really  objective;  that, 
no  matter  how  It  starts,  It  Inevitably  becomes 
propaganda  In  the  end;  that  for  us  to  estab- 
lish such  a  .service  as  Is  proposed  Is  to  do  ex- 
actly the  thing  we  have  deplored  In  other 
nations;  that  soon  or  late  it  means  an  Inter- 
national propaganda  race,  sure  to  create  fric- 
tion and  breed  111  will,  distinctly  not  In  In- 
terests of  world  amity  and  accord. 

Believing  this.  It  Is  easy  to  understand  why 
our  great  prw"  associations  refused  to  put 
their  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  Mr  Benton. 
And  this  refu.oal  was  strongly  Indorsed  a  few 
days  ago  by  Mr  Chrtstopher  Chancellor,  gen- 
eral manager  of  Reuter,  the  British  news 
agency  comparable  to  the  Associated  Press. 
In  a  speech  to  newspapermen  here  Mr. 
Chancellor  criticized  British  propaganda  and 
deplored  governmental  news  sponsorship 
anywhere  at  any  time. 

"News."  be  said,  "is  sacred.  That  l5  vrhy 
any  handling  of  news  by  government  Is  so 
greatly  to  be  feared  When  governments  go 
Into  the  news  buslne.ss.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
them  out  again.  The  appetite  grows  with 
the  eating  If  once  you  begin  to  tamper  with 
the  news,  even  with  the  hl(;hest  motives,  you 
find  yourself  sliding  down  the  slippery  slope 
toward  a  pit  which  is  Ijottomleas." 

Exactly  who  conceived  the  Idea  of  convert- 
ing ot,r  wartime  propaganda  machine  Into  a 
peacetime  publicity  machine  is  uncertain, 
but  It  took  both  clearheadedness  and  courage 
for  the  Associated  Press  to  see  through  it 
and  take  a  firm  stand  against  It. 

Neither  the  charges  of  the  exasperated  Mr. 
Benton  that  It  Is  Interfering  wnh  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  and  refusing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Government  nor  the  Ill-natured 
slurs  of  Mr  Davis  over  the  radio,  where  he 
seems  to  be  about  as  objective  as  he  was  as 
head  of  the  OWI,  diminish  the  basic  sound- 
ness ot  the  AP's  position. 

CAN'T    DISGUISE     TACTS 

Nor  do  the  local  cries  that  America  must 
not  be  left  at  a  disadvantage  t>y  having  no 
mean.<s  of  making  her  voice  heard  In  the 
world  disguise  the  facts,  first,  that  «e  have 
gotten  along  pretty  well  In  the  past  with- 
out this  kind  of  business;  second,  that,  call 
It  what  you  will.  It  Is  certain  ultimately, 
as  Mr.  Chancellor  says,  to  put  us  into  com- 
petition with  the  propaganda  of  other  na- 
tions who  can — and  always  will — beat  us  at 
that  game. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  objections  to 
the  establishment  of  this  far-flung  "Informa- 
tion service"  aside  from  the  one  that  it  takes 
us  along  the  propaganda  road  which  we  have 
always  regarded  as  reprehensible  in  peace 
periods. 

One  of  these  Is  that  it  is  expensive  at  a 
time  when  the  great  need  of  Uie  Nation  is 
for  economy.  Mr.  Benton  has  mentioned  a 
"six  to  ten  millions  '  deficit,  but  conservative 
estimates  put  the  coet  at  much  more  than 
that.  A  secoiul  Is  that  the  personnel  of  the 
organization  Is  hardly  first  claas.  It  is 
largely  composed  of  the  dregs  of  the  OWI, 
which  St  Its  peak  was  none  too  good. 

Several  thousands,  unable  to  get  civilian 
Jobs  when  the  OWI  was  Itquidaied.  succeeded 
in  transferlng  to  Uie  State  Department  pay 
roll — and  there  they  cling.  The  plan.  It  Is 
Mid.  It  to  msn  the  new  service  with  these. 

A  third  objection  is  that  the  scheme  is 
very  unpopular  with  owr  career  diplomats  In 
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all  parts  of  the  world  who  look  with  distaste 
at  the  prospect  of  having  these  former  OWI 
employees  thrust  Into  their  embassies  and 
legations.  They  take  a  very  dim  view  of  the 
whole  scheme — and  their  feeling  is  beginning 
to  be  reflected  In  Congress  where  naturally, 
they  have  friends. 

It  may  be  that  that  body,  regarding  this  as 
no  time  to  enter  upon  any  new  and  costly 
experiment,  will  end  the  whole  affair  by 
simply  declining  to  make  the  appropriation. 
Worse  things  could  happen. 


The  Truth  About  Yalta— A  Year  Late 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\:E3 

Wednesday,  February  6.  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  United  States 
News  entitled  "The  Tinith  About  Yalta— 
A  Year  Late": 

TiiK  TatJTB   ABotrr  Yalta— A  Year  Late 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

How  can  the  people  of  the  world  trust  the 
heads  of  governments  any  more  when  they 
make  evasive  and  equivocal  statements  in 
their  official  communiques  and  speeches,  de- 
claring that  no  secret  deals  or  commitments 
have  been  made,  and  then  a  few  months  later 
the  opposite  Is  revealed  as  the  truth? 

Just  a  year  ago  Marshal  Stalin,  Prime 
Minister  Churchill,  and  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  were  meeting  at  Yalta.  They 
reached  a  number  of  agreements.  Some 
were  made  public.  There  were,  however, 
vigue  references  to  military  considerations 
which  prevented  full  disclosure  of  all  agree- 
ments reached.  It  turns  out  now  that  in 
direct  violation  of  the  pledges  made  to  one 
another  under  the  Atlantic  charter.  Russia — 
although  still  at  peace  with  Japan,  our 
enemy — asked  for  and  obtained  from  the 
heads  ol  the  British  and  American  Govern- 
ments an  agreement  that  Japanese  territory 
In  the  Kurile  Islands  and  in  the  southern 
half  of  Salthalln  Island  should  be  annexed 
by  the  Soviet. 

But,  It  will  ba  asked,  was  It  not  necessary 
for  the  American  and  British  representatives 
at  the  Yalta  Conference  to  make  such  a 
promise  In  order  to  Induce  Russia  to  enter 
the  war  eventually  against  Japan? 

This  Is  a  question  which  will  never  be 
satiefactorlly  answered.  For  It  Implies  that 
Russia  was  not  interested  In  helping  us  out 
agaln-st  Japan  except  at  a  price  and  had  to 
be  bribed  with  promises  of  territory  in  order 
to  cooperate  with  us.  It  Implies  that  the 
help  we  gave  the  Red  armies  with  our  billions 
of  dollars  of  lend-lease  and  with  our  sac- 
rifices of  American  lives  In  opening  a  second 
front  m  Prance  were  not  sufllclent  to  appease 
Marshal  Stalin.  It  implies  that,  although 
we  by  our  help  In  Europe,  saved  Russia  from 
ignominious  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Nazis, 
Russia  was  not  willing  to  come  to  our  aid 
in  the  Far  East  against  the  enemy  which  had 
attacked  us  unless  given  a  large  piece  of 
Japanese  territory. 

WHT  tkustixships  roR  united  states? 
Let  us  put  the  most  charitable  InterpreU- 
tion  possible  on  It — namely,  that  Russia  has 
had  reason  In  the  past  to  fear  Japan  and 
wanted  the  Kurlles  and  the  southern  half  of 
Sakhalin  as  a  measure  of  security.  For  In 
the  newly  annexed  territory  she  can  have  air 


and  naval  bases  close  enough  to  pounce  upon 
Japan  with  naval  aircraft  carriers  as  well  as 
land-based  planes.  Let's  assume  that  Russia 
needed  all  this  for  her  security. 

What  then  Incomes  of  the  objections  to 
our  full-flledged  ownership  of  the  Islands 
we  won  In  the  Pacific?  Why  should  those 
Islands  be  placed  under  an  international 
trusteeship  while  Russia  is  left  with  com- 
plete sovereignty  over  the  Kurlles? 

All  through  the  San  Francisco  Confer- 
ence we  heard  much  about  trusteeships. 
Many  American  observers  were  quick  to  criti- 
cize our  own  military  and  naval  advisers 
because  they  wanted  us  to  retain  bases  In 
the  Marianas.  Iwo  Jima.  and  the  Bonlns. 
Even  In  our  own  Department  of  SUte  were 
to  be  found  arched  eyebrows  whenever  the 
claim  for  American  retention  of  the  Pacific 
bases  we  had  won  by  the  sacrifices  ol  our 
youth  was  mentioned. 

inconsistznct  in  state  depaetment 
What  have  these  officials  to  say  now"*  How 
much  propaganda  did  they  Issue  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  declaring  that  we  had  no  right 
to  sovereignty  In  the  Pacific  Islands  and 
should  accept  trusteeships  and  Inter-Allled 
control  and  that  we  would  be  Inconsistent 
If  we  did  otherwise?  For  It  was  contended 
In  the  Department  dt  State  that  we  coxUdn't 
oppose  Russia's  claims  for  more  territory  in 
Poland  and  In  Europe  If  we  Insisted  on  ter- 
ritory for  ourselves— even  tiny  little  bases  for 
our  ships  and  planes  In  the  Pacific  to  pro- 
tect our  Aleutian  Lslands  which  are  vulner- 
able to  attack  from  Islands  near  Japan. 

Now  the  pretense  and  cloak  of  hvpocrl.«y 
has  been  torn  off.  All  the  time  the  "Drpait- 
ment  of  State  was  insisting  on  International 
trusteeships  for  the  Pacific  island  which  was 
had  conquered,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  in  its  possession  a  secret  treaty 
with  Russia  which  would  permit  the  latter 
to  annex  outright  the  Kuriles  and  the  south- 
em  half  of  Sakhalin. 

President  Truman  acknowledges  frankly 
that  he  did  not  know  about  this  document 
until  Just  before  he  went  to  Potsdam  last 
Jtily.  He  had  been  in  the  White  House  since 
April  12,  but  he  did  not  know  all  through 
the  time  me  San  Francisco  Conference  and 
discu.ssions  on  trusteeships  were  going  on 
that  hlddeh  or  lost  somewhere  In  his  prede- 
cessor's personal  files  was  an  agreement 
pledging,  on  behalf  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  a  certain  action  involving 
the  good  faith  not  only  of  the  American 
people  in  general  but  the  Senate  ol  the  United 
States  in  particular.  For  the  Senate  must 
consent  to_  and  ratify  pny  agreement  before 
It  can  be  a  valid  pledge  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Japan 
surrendered  last  August.  Why  has  this 
agreement  been  kept  secret  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Trtiman  lor  the  last  6  months  while 
important  Ijuestlon.s  of  policy  have  been  up 
for  disciission  with  Russia  concerning  Japan? 
The  American  people  do  not  wish  to  see 
their  President  repudiated  by  action  of  the 
Senate.  The  better  way  would  be  to  dis- 
close. In  executive  sessions,  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  the  nature  of 
any  secret  understanding  and  to  secure  Its 
informal  acceptance  or  rejection  then  and 
there.  One  man  should  not  be  permitted 
to  make  treaties.  The  Constitution  provides 
lor  two  branches  of  the  Government  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  making  of  treaties. 

I^  that  method  has  really  become  obso- 
lete, then  some  means  of  holding  a  President 
of  the  United  States  Immediately  responsi- 
ble for  his  acts — as,  for  Instance,  by  the  par- 
liamentary system — must  be  established. 
The  British  Parliament  can  turn  out  a  Prime 
Minister  at  once  who  makes  a  misstep  in 
attempting  to  commit  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  a  particular  course  in  foreign 
policy.    The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
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1  !m  Mun«  freedom  of  kction  and  Um 
(jemocrmtlc  process. 

It  emn  be  argued  that  Ifr.  Rooscrelt  In 
41*  ap—ch  to  Congnaa  alter  ccming  back 
1  rooa  Yalta  alcnlflcantly  aarTtd  notice  on  aU 
I  ov«nuB«nU  that,  under  Um  ABMrtcan  Coa- 
ti««U«  i'and  &cr*Hii«nts  require 
t  ot  tttm  Sanat*.  It  ia  true  that 
tk>n  hj  Ruaala  of  the  Kurllea  and 
aevtbam  half  of  flakhalln  must  be  con- 
I  rmed  now  In  a  treaty  of  paaaa  wttk  boom 
uture  Japanese  Ooveminent  and  rat  fed  for- 
I  lallj  by  oar  Oanate  before  the  Ruastan  de- 
I  land  can  ba  fulfilled. 

But  a  Ruaalan  "claim"  and  a  pledge  by  the 
cf  the  United  Statea  and  Brttlali  Gov- 
ts to  "support"  a  claim  Is  taMaasant 
t  a  an  affracment.     Tb«  United  States  Senate 

<  culd.  of  course,  deckto  that  all   American 
'  dalma  '  must  be  duly  "supported"  by  Rus< 

before    ratifying   any   "clauns"    growing 

<  ut  of  the  war  with  Japan  or  Osnnany. 

SCnONS   CIXATK   DISTHrST 

Mr  Ronaevelt  was  a  tired  and  itick  man  at 
falta.  He  may  not  have  been  altogether  to 
llama  for  what  he  did  there.  But  the  many 
lantic  supporters  of  the  President  who 
anycxia  aunasttng  that  personal 
was  wroag  and  who  encouraged 
ha  priTatc  haadltaf  of  public  affalra  muat 
war  aoma  reapoaalMUty  for  the  (uary  record 
rbicb  haa  been  made — a  record  that  leaves 
of  distrust  and  deep  misgiving  about 
tataamen  who  tell  the  people  one  thing  and 
gree  secretly  to  something  tUe. 
On  thim  paga  about  a  year  ago  the  writer 
lid: 

"ror  American   Idaallam   waa  defeated   at 
alta.        A  1      constitutionalism      was 

deorned  s'  and  the  pledges  given  in 

1  be  Atlantic  Charter  that  no  nation — neither 
1  luaala.  nor  Britain,  nor  any  other  country — 
III  se«k  'territorial  sgKrandlzement'  were 
I  agrantly  violated  at  Yalta  " 

ThLa  waa  a  minority  viewpoint  then  be. 
<au*e  tha  propaiamla  maehliM  at  Oovam- 
Bant  had  — tlnMiid  lart*  MctloiM  of  the 
i  jBarleas  psaw  and  alaa  aasy  obaarwia  «bo 
i  tood  la  a«a  of  the  autdliig  of  tdietal  eooi' 
and  naively  accepted  tliam  at  faca 
^  atna. 
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MARi  nm  amtm  a  r*aT»t« 
Ttidsv  we  see  the  effect*  of  penonal  dtpto> 
St  Its  w(^rst.  No  American  President 
go  alone  to  rapvaaant  the  United 
in  any  intamatlonat  ronfcrenca  with 
aad  of  aaothar  state.  Oovammant 
ahottM  not  be  allowed  by  Congraaa  to 
spent  by  the  executive  brsncb  of  tba  Oov- 
aaMnt  in  conferences  leading  to  the  mak> 
1  Iff  «tf  any  agreement  raqulrtng  the  consent 
(t  the  Senate  tuileaa  rsprasmtatlvea  of  the 
tapper  Hotisa  of  Congraaa  are  preaent.  to  be 
aptetely  and  )roraptlv  of  the  text 
c  r  such  agraaments  the  moment  they  have 
t  een  made. 

This  would  afford  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
t  jnity  to  repudiate  or  approve  at  once  the 
agnature  of  any  Prealdent  who  attempts  to 
I  lake  any  pledges  in  the  name  of  the  Oov- 
r  -nment  of  the  United  States  In  our  relations 
ith  foreign  governments. 
In  wartime  the  interests  of  mlllUry  secu- 
ty  can  be  protected  by  requiring  that  the 
uate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  maln- 
t  lin  secrecy  on  such  phaaea  aa  affect  military 
cfjeratlona.  At  least  an  agreement  which 
Itataa  aacrecy  can  be  known  to  more 
paraon  in  the  Government  and  can 
be  communicated  promptly  to  the 
e  XMtUnate  branch  of  the  Government  which 
his  the  power  to  ratify  treaties. 

We  spoke  a  year  ago  of  the  tragedy  of  TalU. 
Events  have  proved  It  was  perhaps  the  most 
u  imoral  and  humiliating  episode  In  the  his. 
tiry  of  those  modern  governments  which 
c  asalfy  themselves  as  champions  of  inter- 
n  itlonal  morality. 
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EXIEN3ION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THZ  UNITED  STATES 


Thursday.  Febrmurg  7  (legislative  day  0/ 
Fridat.  January  li<.  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricois  an  article 
dealing  with  the  next  step  in  interna- 
tional relations.  The  article  is  by 
Thomas  L.  Stokes,  and  it  was  printed  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  Noveml)er  21, 
1943.  I  fhall  read  the  first  two  and  the 
last  two  sentences  o  the  article,  and 
then  I  shall  submit  the  entire  article  for 
printing  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  flist  two  sentences  read,  as  fol- 
lows: 

It  Is  becoming  clear  that  publh  -.  Is 

moving  closer  toward  the  ntxi  stt,  «r- 

natiooai  lalattana. 

This  la  oaually  daacrtbed  as  "world  gov- 
ernment." 

The  last  two  sentences  read,  as  follows : 

The  people  again  aeem  to  be  moving 
ahead  of  the  politicians.  The  politicians 
might  aa  r/ell  catch  up. 

There  being  no  otajdcllon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RccorvO. 
as  follows: 

N»TT   Etxf 
(By  Thomas  L.  8tokea> 
Washimctom.  November  '.^0    -It   la  becom- 
ing clear  that  public  opminn  Is  moving  closer 
toward  the  nest  step  in  inurnatlooal  rela- 
tions 

This  Is  'utaaliy  deacribtd  »r  world  govtm- 
mant. 
Tha  stemie  bomb  is  rssponaibl^  for  tbta 
"***  "^  "'  Tha  ablft  I0  discernible  la 

I  tf  potnic  .1  laanars  who 
fW  ■  OpMad  Nations  Organl- 
by  aMantMa  alie  teipad  trrate  the 
bomb,  b;  o0|Hilaationa  *h.th  ware  sat  up  to 
promote  tha  IWO. 

It  is  aignifleant.  It  siiowa  that  public 
opisioo  Is  moving  with  tha  tunas,  which  are 
■MVUif  awfully  fast. 

ONE    COVnKMIirr 

Wcrld  government  means.  :n  essence,  a 
aingle  government  cf  all  the  nationr  ot  the 
world.  Just  as  the  United  Statea  Is  one  gov- 
ernment of  48  States.  Each  nation  would 
have  to  yield  up  sovereignty.  Just  as  our 
Statea  did  when  the  CoiiJitUution  was  drafted. 

Anyone  who  suggested  this  waen  the  64 
nations  gathered  at  San  Francisco  last  April 
was  scornfully  derided  aa  a  starry-eyed  ideal- 
ist by  the  piactlcal  diplomats  and  politicians 
there  who  were  still  "pranical."  though  moat 
of  them  came  from  nations  'aid  waste  by  var. 

But    that    waa    before    the    atomic    bomo , 
dropped  to  end  lots  of  Illusions  about  state- 
craft and  International  polltlca. 

It  Is  not  so  unpopular  now  to  talk  atwut 
world  government. 

No  one.  of  course,  expects  wor'd  government 
to  come  tomorrow,  or  the  day  n.t ,  r  ton  or- 
row.    But  the  atmosphere  is  being  created. 

It  Is  the  most  important  single  factor  in  the 
world  today  and  the  politicians  and  dlplu- 
maU  are  beginning  to   ake  noUce. 

THX  WOKLO'S  rmicHT 
For  that  reason   It  is  expected   that  this 
change  of  atmosphere  will  t>ecom(  apparent 
when  the  UNO  Assembly  meets  for  its  open- 


ing session  In  January,  and  that  the  attitude 
and  approach  of  that  >idy  will  Im  entirely 
different  from  wiuit  might  have  t>een  pre- 
dicted Just  after  It  was  crested  at  San  Fran- 
daco. 

Tor  there  ia  no  question  that  the  people 
of  the  world  have  been  frightened  liy  the 
atomic  bomb  and  this  fright  Is  being  trans- 
ferred, slowly  aa  uaual.  to  their  political 
leaders 

The  aigns  cf  the  new  approach  are  to  t>e 
found  in  the  numerous  demands — and  from 
raapMMlble  sources- -for  revision  of  the 
ITnlted  Nations  Organization,  which  at  least 
would  begin  to  make  It  more  like  a  responsi- 
ble, functioning  goramment  with  real 
powers. 

TBVSTR  or  lOMa 

Theaa  demands  prccaed.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, from  tha  fact  that  the  UNO  n.ust  be 
the  trustee  or  custodian  of  the  atomic  t>bmb. 
T'aat  requirca  power.  Conaequcntly  there 
are  damanda  for  ahanga  in  the  veto,  to  that 
one  of  tha  Biff  Five  powers  can't  prevent 
action:  for .  creating  a  real  internatlonai 
police  force:  (or  powers  of  inspectlju  lor 
s?cret  atomic  t>omb  manufacture.  Al.'o,  and 
this  Is  In  The  Interest  of  a  real  union  of 
nations,  there  are  demands  ttuit  the  t.-ustee- 
siiip  proviaioiu.  now  rigid,  be  changed  ao 
that  tlia  I7MO  itself  would  assume  all  trustee- 
ships  and  not  leave  varlotu  dependencies  to 
the  whims  of  thoaa  who  have  ttiled  them  to 
looff. 

How  good  a  )ob  the  International  polU 
tlctana  thought  they  had  done  at  8<tn  Fran- 
cisco may  be  gathered  from  the  diflBculty 
with  which  they  lurrounded  char  ge  or 
amendments  to  their  Charter.  It  tikes  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Assembly,  including 
all  five  bi  tha  big  powers,  to  amend. 

THS  noPlt   AHBADT 

A  constitutional  convention  to  consider 
amaadmanta  can  be  called  by  a  two -thirds 
vota  of  the  Omeral  Assembly.  Including  a 
simpla  majority  of  ttte  Security  Council  of 
tf'r  '^■"nbert. 

delegates  at  San  Francisco  showed 
bow  tit  tie  change  they  aspactad  an>  time 
aooB  by  prtnriding  that  if  MMb  a  coaventton 
baa  Ml  bMB  baM  la  10  yMn.  thaa  a  pro- 
PWMil~wilf  a  prapsaal-for  nich  a  eonvan- 
tloa  vsbld  be  put  on  tha  agenda  of  the  Unth 
samtaa  af  the  Oenaral  Ataembiy. 

Tba  very  first  samlon  of  tha  Oaneral  A: 
■ambly  is  likely  to  get  proposals  for  amend- 
mants.  now  that  we  have  the  atomic  (Jomt), 

The  people  again  seem  to  ba  Bkovtng  ahead 
cf  tha  politlclsns. 

The  politicians  might  as  well  catch  up. 


Tlie  "Lone  Eajle"  Takes  a  Look  at 
America's  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATT^'ES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mis.sion  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  there  is  submitted  a  speech  by 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  an  intrepid  Amer- 
ican whose  bravery  and  independence  I 
have  always  admired: 

.  AvuTiON  IN  TH«  Atomic  Eka 
(By  Charlea  A.  Undbergh) 
We  meet  in  honor  of  Orville  and  Wilbur 
Wright.     Meat  of  us  here  tonight  have  fol- 
lowed   aviation   as   a   profession   for   many 
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and  yet  It  is  dlfflrult  even  for  us  to 
reaitoe  the  aovanoe  our  art  has  made  since 
that  first  power -driven  flight. 

It  is  only  43  years  since  tiiey  catapulted 
their  plane  Into  the  air  at  Kitty  Hawk.  It 
has  often  seemed  to  me  that  it  must  have 
tieen  centuries  ago.  Watching  bombs  fall- 
ing on  some  South  Pacific  Jiuigle  or  standing 
amid  the  ruined  walls  of  a  European  city.  I 
have  had  to  tcU  myaelf  over  and  over  again 
that  all  this  has  happened  within  a  lifetime. 
There  Is  something  incongruous  in  picturing 
that  fragile  and  harmlees  c.aft  in  the  same 
frame  with  the  terrlQc  detonation  uf  bombs 
and  mlllians  of  tons  of  rubble. 

Certainly  tLere  was  never  a  time  when  It 
waa  more  interesting  to  Ep>eculi>te  on  the 
future  of  aircraft.  How  soon  will  we  be  cross- 
ing oceans  at  greater  speed  than  the  sun? 
Why  can  t  we  land  on  a  planet  now  that  the 
atom  has  been  split?  What  speed  might  an 
atomic  rocket  attain  In  lulerstellar  space? 
Such  questions  become  dwarfed  by  the  basic 
problem  of  how  to  keep  aircraft  from  destroy- 
ing ttie  civilization  which  creates  tbem. 

Tliere  Is  little  satisfaction  la  spending  one's 
life  deN'Clopiug  machines  which  iare  likely  to 
bring  ruin  to  one's  cwr  people  Our  minds 
are  baras'~ed  by  the  damage  that  has  already 
been  done:  by  the  reallKaticn  that  western 
man  has  not  Justified  his  uust:  that  he  has 
misused  his  Inheritance  from  the  early  plo- 
neera. 

The  ghoat  of  Lllienthal  must  glide  uneasily 
over  German  cities.  The  devastation  that 
the  Nazis  brought  to  Europe,  carried  on 
the  wings  he  loved,  is  a  warning  to  U5  all. 
The  developments  of  science.  Improperly 
guided,  can  result  In  mote  evil  than  they 
bring  good.  What  pcaceftil  men  take  a  thou- 
sand yeaxs  to  build,  fcxils  can  now  destroy 
in  fewer  secrmds.  Experience  has  shown 
that  we  cannot  depend  on  political  special- 
ists to  turn  the  inventions  of  science  to 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  We  can  no  longer 
blind  otirnelves  to  the  future  uses  of  aircraft 
while  we  concntrata  on  their  mechanical 
parfcetlon.  It  haa  became  more  important 
to  control  our  producu  than  to  produce 
tbem. 

ATOMIC    niA    aKVOLtmONART 

Lat  us  survey  our  present  position.  It  is 
obvfcms  thst  all  of  ottr  Idaaa  must  be  re- 
•onaldered  In  the  revolutionary  light  of  an 
atomic  era  This  appliee  aspectally  to  avi- 
ation alnca  it  provides  tba  earrlar  for  tha 
latest  and  ni'stt  deadly  of  sll  man's  weapons. 
We  know  that  one  airplane,  citrrying  one 
atomic  bomb,  can  wipe  nut  a  city.  We  know 
that  transoci-unlc  rockets,  using  fuels  al- 
ready developed,  can  be  built  in  the  near 
future.  The  cost  of  a  transoceanic  rocket 
carrying  an  atomic  bomb  would  be  a  small 
fraction  of  the  value  of  a  city.  The  oceans, 
therefore,  which  proved  effective  barriers  to 
bombing  aircraft  of  World  War  II.  will  not 
protect  thl.s  country  from  atomic  rockets  of 
World  War  III.  if  such  a  war  begins. 

In  the  past,  tre  have  develOf>ed  methods 
of  defence  against  attacking  aircraft.  The 
fighter  and  the  proximity  fused  Antiaircraft 
projectile  have  made  the  sky  a  dangerous 
place  for  bombers.  The  guided  missile  may 
rid  It  entirely  of  military  aircraft  of  our 
present  types.  But  against  rockets  canTring 
atomic  bombs,  traveling  fa.<ter  than  a  can- 
non's shell  we  see  no  adequate  defenae. 
Counterattack  might  win  an  atomic  war; 
but  It  could  not  replace  our  cities  or  bring 
hack  our  dead. 

Lite  would  be  Intolerable  here  In  America  if 
we  knew  that  an  irresponsible  foreign  gov- 
ernment could,  without  warning.  seiMl  an 
atomic  rocket  hurtling  toward  every  city  In 
our  cou  .try.  If  we  permit  the  world  to  con- 
tinue uncontrolled,  an  enemy  could  have 
Bpch  rockets  aimed  at  our  vital  areas  waiting 
only  for  the  pressure  of  a  button  to  send 
them  off.  Then,  our  institutions,  our  homes, 
Ojir  families,  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  some 


fanatic's  finger  thousands  of  miles  avray.  It 
would  be  like  living  with  a  rifle  pointed  al- 
ways at  your  head.  And  it  would  be  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  the  trigger  would  be 
pulled,  for  where  man  has  had  power  at  his 
fingertips,  sooner  or  later  he  has  found  causes 
for  lis  trial.  From  primeval  club  to  atomic 
bomb,  he  never  invented  a  weapon  so  terrible 
that  he  failed  to  use  it  in  war. 

If  we  are  able  to  prevent  the  misuse  of 
po»-er  based  on  aircraft  and  atomic  energy 
m  the  future,  that  will  mark  a  greater  epoch 
in  human  relationships  than  their  Invention 
marked  in  science.  Tet.  if  we  fell,  the 
penalty  is  staggering.  We  can  succeed  only 
by  organizing  all  nations  toward  this  end. 
For  we  must  face  the  fact  that  aircraft  and 
the  atomic  bomb  have  brought  us  to  a  time 
when  we  will  either  live  In  an  organized  world 
or  in  constant  insecurity. 

WOaiD  OBCANIZATION    HECISSABT 

To  me,  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  we  should  have  world  organization, 
but  of  what  form  It  should  take.  Now  that 
such  an  organiaation  is  in  its  infancy — now 
l6  the  time  to  consider  seriously  its  implica- 
tions. Too  few  people  stop  to  realize  that  a 
world  organization  may  vary  between  the 
arbitrary  power  of  a  Roman  state  and  govern- 
ment based  on  the  complete  equality  of  man. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  wise,  even  if 
It  were  possible,  for  this  country  to  dominate 
the  world  by  force.  Certainly  such  a  policy 
would  be  contrary  to  the  ideals  we  have  held. 
On  the  other  band.  It  is  obvious  that  a 
world  state  Imsed  on  the  complete  equality 
of  man  would  be  controlled  by  the  nations  of 
largest  population.  In  such  a  state,  our 
country  would  have  less  than  half  the  In- 
fluence of  either  India  or  China.  We  would 
have  less  Influence  than  Russia.  There  is  not 
much  Indication,  either  In  our  wars  or  our 
peace  conferencea.  that  the  nations  which 
have  controlled  on  the  basis  of  ability  are 
willing  to  turn  over  their  leadership  to  the 
nations  which  would  control  on  the  basis  of 
countim.  heads.  That  would  be  contrary  to 
the  record  of  our  forefathers  and  to  the  his- 
tory of  "luman  prograM, 

Whatever  compromi—  is  made  between 
thene  entremai  of  ll4Mnan  state  and  maaa  con* 
trol,  it  muat  omstain  an  alemcni  ot  pcrwar  to 
ba  eaactiva— power  to  prevent  tl»a  prapara* 
lino  for  ao  atomic  war,  power  which  cannot 
ba  blocked  by  tha  vato  at  any  ttngla  nation. 
Power— bacausa  evpartenec  baa  shown  only 
too  clearly  tliat  we  cannot  depettd  on  prom- 
ises alone.  In  this  age  of  split  seconds  and 
splitting  atoms,  a  world  organization  most 
have  immediate  and  overwhelming  strength 
at  its  disposal.  To  disaim  too  quickly,  to 
fall  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our  weaporu, 
to  undereatimate  the  revolutionary  changes 
the  atomic  age  has  brought,  would  be  fatal. 
A  successful  military  movement  must  pre- 
vent r&ther  than  win  an  atomic  war,  for  one 
can  hardly  call  a  victory  in  war  siK^cessfui 
when  it  is  won  at  the  price  of  a  de8tro>ed 
civilisation. 

POWER   TO    BE  FEAKED 

I  have  advocated  tonight  a  world  organl- 
Eallon  backed  by  military  power,  an  organi- 
zation led  by  the  western  peoples  who  de- 
veloped modern  science  with  Its  aviation  and 
Its  tftomic  bomb.  But  I  must  confess  to  you 
that  I  am  fearful  of  the  use  of  power.  I  plead 
for  strong  military  forces  only  because  I 
l>elleve  the  alternative  Is  worse.  We  have 
seen  what  happens  to  a  people  too  weak  to 
maintain  Its  rights.  We  need  only  think  of 
France  In  1940,  of  Poland,  of  the  Baltic  coun- 
tries, of  the  Mayan  civilization  here  in  Amer- 
ica, Hindu  In  India,  the  late  Roman.  Power 
is  essential  to  survival;  It  is  essential  to  free- 
dom: It  is  essential  even  to  Justice. 

But  power  alone  has  limited  life.  History 
Is  full  Of  its  misuse.  There  is  no  better 
example  than  Nazi  Oermany.  Power  without 
a  moral  force  to  guide  it,  invariably  ends  in 


the  destruction  of  the  people  who  wleJd  it. 
Power,  to  toe  tiltimately  successful,  must  be 
backed  by  morality:  Jtist  as  morality  must 
be  backed  by  power.  A  world  organiaation,  to 
have  permaneJit  Influence,  must  wield  a 
power  that  is  guided  not  by  the  desire  for 
revenge,  not  by  the  Intent  to  exploit  or  en- 
slave, but  by  the  qualities  represented  In 
Christian  idenls.  To  those  who  say  that  such 
Ideals  are  imoractlcal.  let  us  point  out  the 
failure  of  the  Hitlerlan  replme.  Tha 
philosophic  cf  Christ  may  have  been  too  in- 
tangible for  the  Naisl  Government  to  under- 
stand, but  the  rubble  of  Berlin  is  a  sufficiently 
tangible  result  of  their  failure. 

CHaiSTl.\N  EE.«-S  MUST  STOPPLEMEVT  POWER 

Can  we  learn  from  that  failure?  I  believe 
we  can  maintain  the  i^eces&ary  power.  But 
can  we  do  what  no  people  has  ever  done  be- 
fore: can  we  pass  the  test  of  the  Christian 
code?  That  requires  integrity,  humility,  and 
compassion  that  are  lacking  all  over  thia 
postwar  world.  One  finds  no  trace  of  these 
qualities  In  tl^e  complacency  with  whicii  ue 
gieeted  tlie  Inverted  hanging  of  MuEfiiliiu's 
body.  There  is  little  Indication  of  them  in 
the  court  trials  of  our  conquered  enemies. 
There  U  an  appalling  lack  of  them  in  our  at- 
titude toward  the  famine -strickeu  peoples  we 
have  defeated.  But  without  these  qualities, 
there  can  be  no  security,  as  the  Germans 
learned.  Without  them,  we  simply  sow  the 
Wind  with  our  aircraft  and  otir  bombs. 

Christian  ideals  may  in  one  sense  seem  a 
far  cry  from  the  subject  of  aviation  on  which 
you  invited  me  to  speak.  But  m  a  deeper 
sense,  they  affect  e%'ery  industry  and  every 
action.  They  cannot  be  left  alone  to  church 
and  clergy.  They  must  live  in  the  piiiloa- 
ophy  of  a  nation,  in  the  policies  of  a  world 
organization,  in  the  lise  of  science  aiui  its 
great  inventions. 

We  in  America  already  have  the  moat  pow- 
erful Air  Force  In  the  world.  We  have  the 
greateat  Navy  and  the  best  equipped  Army. 
We  have  demotuttrated  that  «.e  c^n  ouvbuiUl 
any  other  nation.  We  have  tha  atomic  b«>mb. 
Wfl  are  a  Christian  paopU.  The  kleals  we 
profcac  are  high.  We  hava  ail  tha  nc(e«««>iy 
alamanta  to  lead  ttia  wurtd  tbrnugh  this 
period  of  eriau.  But  can  wa  combine  thM* 
alcmanta  in  uur  daily  p^iUclaa  and  lives? 
Wbathar  dur  waatern  eiviJicatkin  la  fHCing 
new  halghta  of  humaa  acco>/»piiab«aBi  <>r 
whether  It  la  doomad  to  eztinctloti  4apatids 
not  as  niiich  on  technical  prugreaa  m  on  tha 
answer  we  m^iie  to  this  quoaUon. 


The  FEPC — A  Fair  Label  on  an  Unfair 
Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF  CBORCIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print<.Ki  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  last  evening  over 
the  facilities  of  the  American  Broadca.«;t- 
Ing  Co.,  Station  WMAL,  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  on  the  subject  The  FEPC— A  Pair 
Label  on  an  Unfair  Bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  so-called  falr-employment-practlce 
bill  bears  an  attractive  label.  The  American 
people  believe  In  fairness  in  all  things.    The 
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mi!r«  fact  that  the  bill  Is  called  •  fair  bill 
ha  I  cauaed  thouaands  of  people  to  support  U 
wi:h  no  kaowledge  of  Ita  far-rearhlng  con- 
ae  luencea  and  ita  effect  upon  American  bxial- 
ne  la  and  the  American  people.  The  attrac- 
ts e  name  cau(>ht  even  aome  Members  of 
Or  Dgrcaa  and  caused  them  to  commit  them- 
a«  veft  to  the  meaaure  before  understanding 
Iti  detalla.  The  meMura  haa  been  blghly 
pv  ipagandized  in  emotional  appeals.  Ita  d«- 
ta  la  have  not  been  dlactiaaed  In  this  propa- 
gaida  campaign. 

>t  me  ray  at  the  outset  that  despite  the 
•fl  vta  to  create  prejudice  by  making  a  sec- 
tit  nal  issue  of  the  bill,  it  Is  not  a  sectional 
Ok  •aure.  It  will  affect  every  American  cltl- 
a«  I  In  hla  dally  life,  wherever  he  may  live. 
'  rhoee  of  tis  who  are  flRhtin«  this  bill  be- 
lle re  that  it  la  misnamed.  We  insist  it  la 
ne  ther  fair  nor  does  It  provide  any  employ- 
mi  at  except  for  a  vast  army  of  new  Federal 
«■  ployees  to  police  American  business  and 
Ae  lerlcan  agriculture.  We  contend  that  In- 
stiad  of  preventing  discrimination  It  will 
br  Dg  about  discrimination  In  hiring  and  flr- 
ini ;.  We  tcalst  that  the  bill  Invades  and 
sti  ikes  down  rights  of  the  Individual  Ameri- 
ca 1  citlaen  alwaya  considered  sacred. 

Vliat  does   the   bill   do?     Ir    proposes   to 
en  ate  a  new  Federal  commmston  with  agents 
an  1  •samlners  to  police  the  one  and  a  half 
million  busliMMes  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
all  farms,  wbsrs  more  than  six  people  are  em- 
pl«  yed     There  agents  will  be  supposed  to  see 
th  It  the  employer  does  not  follow  any  prac- 
tler.  In  either  employing,  promoting,  or  dls- 
cb  urging  bU  employees,  which  has  been  de- 
clared  by    the   Board   to   be  dtscrlinlnatory. 
•gi  Inst  any  person  on  account  of  his  race, 
^.  color,  or  national  anceatry      Any  per- 
wtM  confends  that  he  has  been   denied 
nt  or  reftised  a  promotion  withm  a 
bscauae  of  such  dlscrlml nation  can 
flk    •  complaint   agalniit   the  owner   of   the 
bu  Ineaa  or  farm      Thereupon  a  representa- 
tiv »  of  the  Board  brings  the  employer  be- 
fo»»  him  for  a  trial.     The  ordinary  rules  of 
\mt    do  not  apply      The  man  charged   with 
dta  rrlmlnatlon  is  denied  the  right  to  be  tried 
by  a  Jury  In  bia  home  community.     He  may 
b?  tried  at  any  place  the  Board  through  Ita 
exi  miner  determines.     A  bualneaaman  living 
In    Phoenix.    Arlx.,   can    be    triea    in   Detroit. 
Mil  h.     He  Is  not  assured  the  right  of  cross- 
ex8  mining  the  witnesses  or  even  seeing  the 
witnesses   ag.Un»t    him       The   agent   of    the 
Bot  rd  is  the  prosecuting  attorney,  the  Judge, 
ant   the  Jury,  and  need  not  observe  any  rules 
of    (vldence.     If  he  finds  the  accused  person 
gtU  ty   of   unfair    praCtJcea.   as   he    Is   almost 
cer  aln  to  do  if  he  files  the  case,  the  accused 
haa  no  right  of  a[>peal  which  would  enable 
hln    to  have  a  Jury  trial.     His  only  recourse 
Is  t  >  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
pea  B.  which  may  be  hundreds  ot  miles  from 
his  home  and  place  of  business.    This  court 
by    he  terms  of  the  law  is  powerless  to  help 
hlnc  If  there  is  any  evidence  whatever  against 
the  acciised      To  all  practical  purposes,  the 
•■J  toyer  Is  denied  a  fair  hearing  anywhere 
alM  C  the   line,  and   this   upon   a  charge  as 
aii  riotis  as  that  he  has  discriminated  against 
■a    adlvldual  on  account  of  his  race,  color. 
ers<  d,  or  national  origin. 

F  -ee  American  business.  Industry,  and 
•gn  culture,  which  have  made  this  country 
the  greatest  and  richest  Nation  of  the  earth, 
caniot  long  endure  if  some  superbureauc- 
rac]  of  the  Federal  Government  has  tb« 
pow  sr  to  determine  all  employment  policies. 
Thl  Ik  of  a  Fsdaral  sgency  having  the  power 
to  t  ill  a  businessman  whom  he  shall  prcmots 
to  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility.  The 
bin.  by  Its  express  powers,  will  natlonaltas 
all  J  }be  In  this  country.  American  btnliMas. 
whe  her  in  the  mine,  the  shop,  the  store,  or 
on  the  farm,  cannot  maintain  itself  and  go 
forward  If  the  owner  does  not  have  free 
cho' »  In  the  se)|£Uon  and  promotion  of  his 

IS  not  strange  that  every  Communist 
every  Socialist  In  this  country  who  be- 
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Ucvrt  in  Government  ownership  of  all  busl< 


ness  and  property  are  supporting  this  bill,  for 
Its  passage  is  sure  to  eventuate  Ln  the  de- 
struction of  all  rights  of  private  property. 
The  bill  has  no  safegxuutls  for  Individual 
rights  or  property  rights.  One  of  lu  pro- 
vuions  allows  the  agents  of  thU  Commission 
to  examine  or  copy  all  the  books,  records, 
and  private  dociimeats  of  the  million  and  a 
half  businesses  and  the  thousands  of 
farmers  brought  under  its  Jurisdiction.  Any 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  this 
Invasion  of  what  has  long  been  considered 
the  constitutional  right  to  be  free  from 
search  or  seizure  without  a  warrant  is 
puni&hable  by  a  fine  of  not  mors  than  •o.OCO 
or  a  year's  jail  sentence,  or  both. 

I  repeat,  the  bill  does  not  create  one  single 
Job.  except  the  political  Jobs  of  the  army  of 
agents,  employees,  and  examiners  of  tiie 
Commission,  who  will  be  supported  by  ycur 
tax  muney.  Its  passage  is  sure  to  lessen  op- 
portunities for  employment.  What  incentive 
does  a  businessman  have  for  creatir\g  new 
Jobs  and  employment  opportunities  if  he  hus 
no  right  to  say  who  will  fill  them? 

So  much  for  the  bills  Invasion  of  the 
rights  of  owners  of  business.  Let  us  now 
examine  for  a  moment  the  discrimination 
against  the  rights  of  the  ordinary,  every  day. 
average  working  American  who  cannot 
Identify  himself  with  one  of  the  minority 
groups  who  may  claim  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
rigin.  I  do  not  think  I  am  particularly 
prejudiced  against  aliens,  but  I  am  old- 
fashioned  enough  to  believe  that  American 
cltlEsns  should  at  least  be  accorded  equal 
rlghu  with  aliens.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  any  alien  in  this  country,  or  any  Immi- 
grant who  may  be  brought  to  our  shores 
would  have  the  right  to  prosecute  an  em- 
ployer before  this  kangaroo  court  if  ha 
claimed  he  had  been  discriminated  against 
In  hiring,  firing,  or  promotions.  It  U  very 
evident  that  the  average  American  who  does 
not  belong  to  one  of  the  minority  groups 
could  not  claim  that  he  had  been  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  his  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  or^fln. 

Suppose  two  men.  one  an  alien  recently 
admitted  to  this  country  and  the  other  a 
jfarden-varlety  American  citizen,  were  to 
apply  tor  the  same  Job.  The  alien  could 
subject  the  employer  to  great  expense,  in- 
cluding back  pay  to  the  alien,  much  loss  of 
lime,  and  the  cost  of  Qghtlng  the  proceedings 
before  the  e.xamlner.  with  the  possibility  of 
the  employer  winding  up  in  Jail  if  he  denies 
employment  to  the  alien  The  average  Amer- 
ican does  not  have  the  same  recourse.  This 
naturally  will  result  In  a  rank  discrimination 
agalnat  the  rights  of  the  American  to  the 
Job.  It  is  bound  to  result  In  discrimination 
In  favor  of  aliens  and  other  minority  groups 
who  can  cause  the  employer  all  of  this 
trouble  and  expense. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  plant  or  busi- 
ness employing  40  men.  Let  us  assume  that 
10  of  the  employees  are  aliens,  or  can  Identify 
themselves  with  the  minority  groups  that  the 
bill  Is  designed  to  help.  If  thU  employer  has 
to  lay  off  8  men,  would  he  be  likely  to  select 
any  one  of  the  group  who  cculd  take  him 
Into  this  unfair  court  and  cause  him  such 
great  expense  and  severe  punishment?  The 
natural  thing  lor  him  to  do  would  be  to  lay 
off  8  of  the  average  Americans,  who  could 
not  sustain  a  claim  of  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  race,  creed,  or  color,  even  tf  they 
were  better  workmen  than  the  minority- 
group  members. 

If  thU  bill  ever  becomes  a  law.  It  will  be  a 
lasting  handicap  to  the  average  American 
cltlaeus  in  the  competition  for  Jobs  and  pro- 
motions. It  will  make  more  unfairness  and 
discrimination  than  It  can  possibly  cure.  It 
will  brln^  conftislon  and  prejudice  Instead  of 
order  and  harmony  among  our  people. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss  all  the 
tmfalr  provisions  of  the  bill.  It  claims  to 
promote  fairness,  but  It  does  not  address 
Itself  to  the  two  greatest  discriminations  In 
employment  that  this  cotintry  knows,    I  re- 


fer to  discrimination  on  accormt  of  sex  and 
age.  It  affords  no  protection  to  any  woman 
or  any  person  past  40  who  might  be  applying 
for  a  Job  unless  such  woman  or  Individual 
can  Identify  themselves  with  a  minority 
group. 

Neither  have  I  time  to  explain  how  this 
proposed  law  Is  communistic  In  theory  pnd 
concept,  and  Its  full  Impact  upon  constitu- 
tional rights  The  powers  projx^sed  ^)  be 
;;ranted  could  be  used  to  absolutely  destroy 
labor  unions,  all  of  whom  are  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction.  As  a  permanent  proposition, 
this  proposed  law  cannot  benent  anyone  ex- 
cept those  who  wL^h  to  have  us  adopt  a 
totalitarian  system  which  will  make  the  indi- 
vidual the  slave  of  the  state  Under  the 
false  guise  of  fairness.  It  will  play  Into  the 
hsnds  cf  those  who  wuh  to  stir  up  confusion 
and  strife  In  our  country.  If  passed,  this  bill 
will  do  violence  to  the  rights  of  the  individual 
Americ.-ui  citizen  and  to  the  Ame.-lcan  way  of 
llf^  under  which  cur  land  has  prospered  and 
grown  great. 

I  know  that  .some  of  the  proponents  of  this 
hill  are  sincere  I  say  to  them  that  they 
cannot  help  a  minority  group  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  law  like  this,  which  will  impair  if 
not  destroy,  the  rights  of  the  Individual 
American  citizens  of  both  mlnorltv  and  ma- 
jority. I  say  to  them  that  they  cannot 
abolish  prejudice  and  dUcrlmlnatlon  by  cre- 
ating a  vast  Federal  bureaucracy  to  enforce 
measures  which  generate  prejudice  and  dis- 
crimination against  other  American  citizens. 

If  this  bill  be  passed  In  the  name  of  falr- 
nsas  to  minorities,  it  will  perpetrote  a  grest 
injustlcs  on  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  The  n<itlonallzatlon  of  Jobs  and  the 
creation  cf  such  a  superburesucracy  would 
be  t  long  step  toward  destroying  the  Ameri- 
can system  and  exllnguUhing  the  American 
way  of  life. 
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£XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  7  (legislaUre  day  of 
Friday.  January  IS).  1946 

Mr  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  Human  Events  entitled  "Germany 
Is  Our  Problem."  by  Karl  Brandt.  I  am 
Informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that  the 
cost  of  printing  the  article  will  be  $156, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

CCKMANT    IS    OUa    PRODI  EM 

(By  Or   Karl  Brandt) 

American  arms  have  won  the  greatest  vic- 
tory In  history  Yet  this  is  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  real  test,  a  far  greater  and  more 
intricate  task,  is  now  upon  u&— the  building 
of  a  durable  peace. 

As  we  search  for  principles  to  guide  our 
actions,  we  must  ask  ourselves  this  question: 
What  Is  the  Intelligently  Interpreted  self- 
interest  of  the  American  people  In  the  post- 
war world,  and  how  can  we  shape  our  foreign 
policy  wisely  to  serve  that  self-interest? 
That  question  we  will  have  to  answer  dispas- 
sionately with  a  cool  head,  and  with  a  brave, 
warm  heart. 

To  begin  with,  nations  need  a  certain  area 
for  their  existence,  and  most  wars  have  been 
fought,  at  least  in  part,  with  the  aim  of 
changing   the    boundarlea  on    the    political 


map.    What,  then,  has  this  war  done  so  far 
to  the  map  of  Europe? 

In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  solemnly  proclaimed  that  their 
cotmtrles  seek  no  aggrandizement,  territorial 
or  other,  and  that  they  desire  to  see  no  ter- 
ritorial changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the 
freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned They  also  pledged  themselves  to 
further  the  enjoyment  by  all  states,  great  or 
small,  victor  or  vanquished,  of  accees.  on 
equal  terms,  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  world,  which  are  needed  for  their 
economic  prosperity  These  principles  were 
later  subscribed  to  by  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations. 

At  Potsdam,  last  July.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
Big  Three  that  the  German  territory  east  of 
the  Oder  and  the  Nelsse  Rivers  should  tenta- 
tively be  transferred  to  Polish  administration. 
Irrespective  of  the  temporary  administrative 
arrangement,  the  Polish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  proceeded  to  evict  the  indigenous  Ger- 
man population  The  Potsdam  Declaration 
contained  the  statement  that  any  transfers 
of  population  that  Uke  place  should  be 
effected  In  an  orderly  and  humane  msnner, 
and  requested  the  Qeecboslovak  and  Polish 
provisional  governments  to  suspend  expul- 
sions until  further  examlnstlon  Yet  there 
are  few  Germans  left  on  German  soli  annexed 
by  Poland  and  Germany  has  been  shriveled 
by  fait  accompli,  not  only  without  plebiscite, 
but  by  unilsteral  action 

Some  highly  placed  ofHclala  in  Washington, 
who  are  frankly  unhappy  about  Potsdam,  ex- 
ruse  the  sUte  of  sffairs  with  the  rbservatlon 
that  there  were  a  solid  IB.000.000  Russian  sol- 
diers to  endorse  and  execute  every  and  any 
territorial  change  their  government  wanted. 
I  accept  this  as  a  realistic  statement  of  fact. 
Quite  apart  from  the  moral  Issue,  however, 
this  transfer  of  people  and  territories  has  far- 
reaching  economic  and  social  consequences. 
In  the  German  area  east  of  the  Oder  rfhd 
Nelsse  lived  9.000.000  people  of  German  cul- 
ture tongue,  and  ancestry  while  In  Czecho- 
slovakia there  were  3,000,000  Sudeten  Ger- 
mans. This  total  of  12.000.000  people  have 
now  been  deprived  of  all  their  properly  In 
land  bulldlnps,  and  goods,  prior  to  deporta- 
tion Into  truncated  Germany.  The  Potsdam 
agreement  further  provides  that  Germany 
should  be  stripped  of  her  Industrial  war 
potential. 

Potsdam  will  serve  American  Interests  only 
If  It  leys  the  foundation  for  a  better  balanced 
economy  and  for  better  Intei  national  rela- 
tions among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
thereby  eliminates  the  Inner  pressures  and 
tensions  which  generate  war.  The  security 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  built  on  the 
simple  recipe  of  "squeezing  Germany  until 
the  pips  squeak,"  as  was  said  after  the  last 
war.  Germany  has  been,  and  may  become 
again,  an  Important  Item  In  the  ledger  of  our 
foreign  relations.  The  security  of  the  United 
States  depends  upon  the  security  of  the  Brit- 
ish Isles.  The  security  of  the  British  Isles  in 
turn  depends  upon  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal conditions  of  Western  and  Central  Europe. 
Because  of  this  Interrelationship  we  shall 
soon  be  forced  to  realize  that  the  treatment 
of  Germany  concerns  every  one  of  us,  wholly 
apart  from  humanitarian  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

Before  the  war  Germany  was  never  able  to 
produce  more  than  80  percent  of  her  food. 
The  other  20  percent  had  to  be  Imported 
either  directly  or  in  the  form  of  feed  and 
fertiliser.  The  German  diet  was  then  In  Its 
composition  far  below  the  average  American 
fare  The  altuatlon  after  Potsdam,  with  the 
loss  ot  the  best  food  surplus  areas,  leaves 
Germany  with  a  production  of  less  than  50 
percent  of  food  requirements.  That  country 
must  Import  a  vast  amount  of  food  even  if 
Its  people  are  confined  to  a  diet  of  bread,  tur- 
nips, and  poutoes. 


The  basic  arithmetic  for  this  conclusion  Is 
Simple.  The  area  east  of  the  Oder  and  Nelsse 
fed  its  own  B.OOO.OOO  Inhabitants  and  sup- 
plied all  the  food  for  an  additional  8.000.000 
Germans  In  the  western  part  of  the  country. 
It  produced  25  percent  of  the  nation's  food 
supply.  Since  12.000.000  evicted  Germans 
from  east  of  the  Oder  and  Neisse  and  people 
of  German  ancestry  from  Czechoslovakia  and 
Hungary  are  now  forced  into  what  is  left  of 
the  Reich,  and  since  food  surpluses  from 
these  areas  are  lost,  an  additional  food  deficit 
for  20.000.000  Germans  is  created.  Hence- 
forth every  second  Ciermany  must  be  fed  by 
Impoits. 

This  calculation,  moreover.  Is  based  on  the 
optimistic  assumption  that  German  agri- 
culture can  maintain  the  high  yields  per 
acre  of  prewar  years.  But  the  Potsdam  Dec- 
laration provides  for  further  disr  antllng  and 
destruction  of  man;  basic  industrial  plants, 
among  them  agricultural  machinery  and 
fertilizer  factories.  With  next  to  no  ferti- 
lizer and  no  gasoline  for  tractors,  with  very 
few  spare  parts  or  new  farm  implements 
available,  crop  yields  will  be  far  below 
what  they  were.  At  present,  the  German 
population  in  cities  and  Industrial  areas  like 
the  Ruhr  has  already  lost  heavily  In  weight. 
This  is  the  first  stage  of  starvation 

On  top  of  this  catastrophic  situation,  the 
Russians  have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  the  re- 
maining food  supply  ^y  dlttrlbutlng  the  land 
of  large  estates  among  latm  laborers  without 
any  proper  preparation.  The  result  Is  ap- 
proximately what  would  take  placs  here  If 
all  our  highly  efficient  farms  In  the  Middle 
West  were  turned  over  to  tbe  man-and-a- 
mule  sharecroppers  of  Alabama.  Th«  large 
German  estates  were  the  most  efficient  a^l- 
cultural  producers  and  tbe  chief  food  sup- 
pliers of  the  cities.  They  are  no  more. 
Nearly  all  lie  In  the  Russian  sone.  All  have 
been  stripped  of  the  liO.uoo  tractors  they 
once  ownied,  and  many  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  electric  motors  and  horses  too 
are  gone. 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  see  the  Germans 
die  like  flies,  we  shall  have  to  ship  seven  or 
eight  million  tons  of  wheat  to  them  this 
winter  plus  as  much  in  the  way  of  fats  as  we 
can  spare.  We  cannot  ciose  our  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  these  people  and  their  country 
exist,  that  they  believe  they  have  a  right  to 
live,  and  some  claim  on  the  future.  Nor 
can  we  afford  to  base  our  policy  on  the  rash 
conclusion  that  because  Hitler's  regime 
started  this  war  of  annihilation,  and  because 
the  German  people  are  at  our  mercy  today, 
we  have  pleln  pouvou  to  do  with  them  as  we 
please 

It  might  be  well  to  remind  the  apostles 
of  hate,  and  the  advocates  of  the  planned 
extinction  of  the  German  people,  of  what 
President  Roosevelt  thought  about  this  mat- 
ter. In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
he  wrote:  "It  is  of  utmost  Importance  that 
every  person  In  Germany  should  realize  that 
this  time  Germany  is  a  defeated  nation.  I 
do  not  want  them  to  starve  to  death,  but, 
as  an  example.  If  they  need  food  to  keep 
body  and  soul  beyond  what  they  have,  they 
should  be  fed  three  times  a  day  with  soup 
from  Army  soup  kitchens.  That  will  keep 
them  perfectly  healthy,  and  they  will  remem- 
ber that  experience  all  their  lives."  * 

In  order  to  break  the  power  of  the  German 
Army,  we  had  to  destroy  the  German  rail- 
roads and  other  forms  of  transportation.  But 
In  destroying  communications  we  have  iso- 
lated the  German  coal  mines,  which  fed  the 
Industries  of  half  of  Europe  and  kept  the 
homes  of  150,000,000  Europeans  warm  in 
winter.  Dviring  this  winter  ull  Europe,  not 
only  Germany,  will  be  without  fuel  for  homes 
and  Industries  simply  because  the  German 
coal  mines  can  produce  only  a  amall  part  of 
their  capacity. 


•Quoted  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  In  Ths 
Nation,  October  27, 1»46. 


This  is  the  case  primarily  because  the  rail- 
road system  has  not  been  sufficiently  restored, 
and  to  restore  It  one  needs  the  rest  oration  or 
maintenance  of  the  very  factories  that  are 
condemned  as  war  potential.  For  Instance, 
at  the  height  of  the  aerial  blitz,  in  February 
1945.  only  8  percent  of  Germany's  locomotives 
were  In  repair  shops.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
70  percent  of  the  country's  locomotives  are 
Incapacitated,  because  of  the  closing  down 
of  the  Industries  which  used  to  supply  the 
repair  shops  with  spare  parts,  tools,  and  ma- 
terials. In  the  wake  of  the  fuel  shortage 
people  In  Holland.  Denmark.  Belgium,  arid 
France.  Italy,  and  even  Switzerland,  wholly 
apart  from  people  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
will  die  of  pneumonia,  tuberculosis,  and  dis- 
eases attributable  to  exposrre  The  more 
you  are  exposed  to  cold,  the  more  food  you 
need  to  keep  the  body  furnace  going.  The 
Colmer  Committee  report  on  postwar  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  Europe,  submitted  to 
Congress  in  November,  stated  that  the  of&^al 
ration  of  1.560  calories  per  day  runs  in  many 
German  cities  as  low  as  800  calories  per  per- 
son, which  is  only  half  the  absolute  sub- 
sistence minimum.  With  shoruge  of  food 
and  fuel,  the  weak  are  easy  prey  for  bacteria 
which  do  not  stop  to  make  political  dis- 
tinctions And  as  Innocent  women  and  chil- 
dren die.  men  resort  tc  revolt.  This  winter 
Is  almost  certain  to  bring  civil  disturbance 
and  desperate  guerrilla  fighting  in  Germany. 

For  the  sake  of  our  own  sons,  who  may 
be  called  on  to  police  Europe  Indefinitely, 
we  mur>t  realize  that  the  German  economy 
Is  a  vital  part  and  parcel  of  the  fabric  of 
Europe,  which  cannot  be  torn  to  pieces  wttb- 
out  continental  disaster  Germany's  ooal 
mines  belong  to  all  Europeans,  not  Just  to 
the  Germans.  Since  those  mines  cannot 
be  moved,  their  produce  must  be  allowed  to 
move  to  all  nations  In  the  channels  of  trade. 
Since  Germany  lies  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
her  railroads,  highways,  canals,  and  airway* 
are  also  vital  to  the  welfare  of  all  European 
nations.  A  ruined  Germany  means  a  pauper- 
ized Europe  and  a  poverty-stricken  England, 
contlnuotuly  calling  for  American  financial 
support. 

It  has  been  argued  recently  that  the  world 
will  not  miss  anything  when  Germany  Is 
stripped  of  her  IndUFtries  because  German 
exports  to  the  rest  of  Europe  represented 
only  a'/j  percent  of  Europe's  annual  eco- 
nomic output.  By  tht  same  logic  one  could 
assert  that  the  world  would  not  miss  any- 
thing If  all  American  Industiry  were  destroved, 
since  measured  by  tbe  total  world  produc- 
tion Its  export  Is  similarly  small  Such  sta- 
tistical lunacy  is  like  saying  that  not>ody 
need  fear  heart  failure,  since  the  heart  ts 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  weight  of  the 
human  body 

The  Allies  have  agreed  to  demilitarize  CJer- 
many  by  dismantling  all  industries  necessary 
to  a  war  economy.  Since  there  is  no  modem 
Industry  which  cannot  be  converted  for  war, 
as  we  In  America  fully  realize,  this  decision 
means  the  destruction  of  Germany's  means 
of  living.  Without  export  Industries,  half 
the  Germans  have  nothing  to  eat.  Alterna- 
tively, the  whole  population  is  doomed  to 
permanent  semlstarvntlon.  Democracy  finds 
no  footing  in  that  barren  ground. 

It  is  America's  obligation  to  her  own  future 
to  rehabUitate  Germany  before  It  is  too 
late  to  salvage  peace  In  Europe.  A  few 
months'  delay  In  Intelligent  action  may  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blunders  In  foreign 
policy  that  any  nation  has  ever  made.  This 
deep  conviction  Is  not  based  on  any  senti- 
mental reflections  about  my  former  country 
or  on  hopes  for  the  survival  of  liberal  Ger- 
mans who  are  still  all\'e.  It  is  foimded 
strictly  upon  my  belief  that  this  course  of 
action  Is  in  the  urgent  Interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

The  chief  question  then  Is,  How  much 
leeway  does  the  Potsdam  Declaration  grant 
us  to  adjust  our  foreign  policy  to  the  needs 
of  our  own  future  security? 
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/Germany .  being  densely  settled  and  pern- 

>«  •  very  saiaU  ibare  of   the   worlds 

natitral    raaoitrcca.    BMdi    her    pre-Munich 

As  an  ethnic,  cultural,  and  polltl- 

unit,    the   German    people   ought   to    be 

■s  a  nation,   because   their  aepemtlon 

will  direct  their  best  energies  into 

efforts  to  reunite.    At>d  so  far  as  the 

itlcn  of  peace  Is  concerned,  it  \n  of  no 

to  create  Oertnan  minorities  in  adjacent 

tries      by      annexation      of      Oerman- 

bited  areas. 

rnt   Allied    policies    will    foment    such 

economic  conditions  &%  to  destroy 

i  ope  of  denaHfylng  Oermany. 

\j  did  people  In  Oermany  become  Nazis 

first  place?    Because  they  bad  suffered 

of  masa  unemployment  and  depression. 

wanted  work  and  bread,  not   war.  al- 

thoitffh  they  got  the  war  later  without  being 

Now.    we   deny    them    employment. 

will  drive  them  Into  s  despair  far  deeper 

that  which  they  knew  dunnfi  the  world 

lion  of  1931  and  1933.     Oenazincatlon 

of  all  a  question  of  hopeful  alterna- 

.    The  only  sensible  aiternatlve  to  mlli- 

natlcnsltsm   and   Its   dictatorial    pan- 

phe^nslla  is  a  decent  democratic  society  in 

the  people  have  some  opportunity  for 

pursuit  of   happiness.     This   holds   true 

as  It  does  at  home. 
It  denaslflcation   is  also  a  psychological 
We  must  bring  to  the  fore  and  en- 
the  Oermans  who  are  most  suscep- 
and  amenable  to  idens  of  a  free  society 
Unfortunately,  we  fumble  this  ball  too  often. 
•  iMBUia  of  occupation,  we  still  keep 
tfaoMcratlc  Oermans  behind  the  barbed 
fence  of  a  noncommunication    policy, 
is  written  millions  of  American  clU- 
like  myself  cannot  send  messages  even 
relatives  in  Germany  who  were  vlc- 
0(  the  Nazi  rexlme     Close  to  30  percent 
population  have  German  ancestry,  and 
Americans   have   friends   in   Germany 
Americans  have  served  their  country 
loya^y  snd  unstintlngly.  and  many  of  their 
and    brothers    have    given    their    lives 
these   free  citizens  cannot  so  much   as 
moral  support  to  the  antl-Nazls  In  Gcr- 
or  helD  create  confidence  in  America  as 
that  stands  for  liberation.     It  Is 
time  that  humanitarian   org.^nizatlons 
permitted  to  enter  Germany  to  admintoter 
minimum  of  aid  to  which,  here  at  home, 
wlieve   even    the    families   of   convicted 
are  entitled 
must   be   denazified      The   only 
question  Is  how      A  routine  proscription  of 
were  party  members,  or  the  clrcula- 
of  questionnaires,  are  pitifully  Inade- 
mattioda  for  checking  on  a  form  of 
and     behavior.     The     Nazi 
waa  eCBcient   because   it   forced    into 
the  large  majority  of  men  of  com- 
regardless   of    their    political    con- 
Only  a   positive  approach    in   re- 
tion    will    produce    equally    positive 
It  demands  economic  rehabilitation 
^oral  reconstruction,  with  the  aid  of  the 
seople  surviving  in  Germany      Months 
the  total  collapse  of  the  Nazi  regime 
Allied   powers   are   none   too   united    In 
intentions   concerning  Germany's   fu- 
There  u  a  ailant,  yet  gigantic,  tug-of- 
get  that  prostrate,  bonbed-out.  half- 
,  people  into  one  sphere  of  political  In- 
or  another 

it    make   sense   deliberately    to   de- 
In  the  heart  of  Etirope  the  most  Tital 
of  the  production  capital  that  has  been 
by  generations  of  toll  and  sweat  and 
-this  on  top  of  what  strategic  bomb- 
wiped  out?     Can  one  really  believe 
•oUey  will  work  no  injury  on   all  the 
countries  but  on   the  con- 
wia  lOWbow  make   them   richer?     If 
yere  true,  we  could  argue   that  Iowa. 
>.  Mlnnaaota.  Nebraska,  and  Okla- 
fet  better  off  if  we  would  com- 
deatioj  the  PttUburgh.  Cleveland,  and 
Chicafo  indtistrtal  areas. 


country 


Oh  rmany 


Another  Issue  with  particular  psychological 
Importance  Is  that  of  the  reintrodtictlon  of 
slavery  In  the  age  of  organized  labor.  At  the 
Crimea  Conference  the  big  powers  agreed 
that,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  and  a  form  of 
reparation,  human  slavery  should  be  sp- 
plled  In  the  case  of  Gennans.  At  Potsdam, 
this  issue  was  too  hot  to  be  touched,  but 
the  United  States  Government  is  reported  to 
have  filed  a  ralld  protest  yk|nst  the  ma&s 
deportation  of  millions  of  D^Ke  Into  slavery 
unless  the  deportees  are  ^ftvldually  con- 
victed war  criminal."*.  ' 

The  fact  Is  however,  that  in  the  absence 
of  an  armistice  or  a  peace  treaty.  German 
prisoners  of  war  can  and  are  being  used 
as  slave  lalxir  German  prisoners  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  are  being  employed  as 
slave  labor  in  Prance,  often  under  condi- 
tions which  have  aroused  the  Indignation  of 
American  military  authorities,  snd  of  re- 
patriated French  war  prisoners.  But  even 
worse,  one  fears,  is  the  unknown  fate  of  mil- 
lions of  German  men  whom  we  helped  to  de- 
Uver  up  to  Russia. 

To  justify  this  practice  by  saying  that  the 
Nazis  employed  slave  labor  Is  actually  self- 
condemnation  We  fought  the  war  to  stop 
this  stark  atrocity,  not  to  foster  or  counte- 
nance it  under  our  own  banners.  Every 
economUt  knows  that  slaves  are  the  most 
UielBclent  of  all  workers.  Every  American 
agrees  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  over- 
due in  this  country  more  than  80  years  ago 
That  the  Nation  which  reveres  Abraham  Lin- 
coln should  hrve  fought  this  last  war  to 
abet  the  relntroductlon  of  human  slavery 
will  aeem.  to  historians,  almost  unbelievable. 

German  workers  should  do  reparation  work 
In  foreign  countries  on  a  volunUry  contrac- 
tual basts,  as  employees  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment 

The  Potsdam  decisions  rest  on  the  moral 
verdict  that  all  Germans  are  collectively 
guilty.  President  Truman  outlined  this  con- 
cept of  collective  guilt  In  hU  report  to  the 
Nation  on  August  9.  saying:  "The  German 
people  are  beginning  to  atone  for  the  crimes 
of  the  gangsters  whom  they  placed  in  power 
and  whom  they  wholeheartedly  approved  arid 
obediently  followed  "  Those  who  know  what 
happened  In  Germany  since  1932  cannot  ap- 
prove this  verdict 

In  1932  and  1933  the  German  economy  was 
one-third  Idle  The  Oermsn  political  ma- 
chinery was  deadlocked  bv  the  feud  over  how 
to  cure  the  depression  Hitler  rose  to  power 
by  trickery  on  45  percent  of  the  votes  and. 
once  m  the  cabinet,  he  and  his  trigger  men 
slugged  down  all  opposition.  I  have  never 
heard  anyone  in  this  country  state  specifi- 
cally what  the  average  German,  the  man  In 
the  street,  the  worker,  the  father  of  a  family- 
people  with  no  extraordinary  avenues  of  es- 
cape— should  have  done  to  stop  Hitler's  mur- 
derous ganv  of  henchmen  once  they  had 
gained  absolute  control. 

Too  many  German  refugees  in  this  country. 
Including  noted  poets  and  scientists,  too 
smugly  and  too  easily  forget,  when  they  con- 
demn their  former  compatriots,  that  they 
themselves  did  little  else  but  crawl  out  from 
the  barbed-wire  fence  when  it  was  lifted 
and  when  generous  aid  from  Americans 
helped  them  to  settle  in  this  country. 

It  may  boost  our  national  ego  and  make  us 
feel  good  to  say:  "Thank  God  we  are  not 
such  despicable  cowards  as  the  Germans" 
But  I  have  yet  to  discover  any  essential  dif- 
ference between  American  men  and  women. 
With  all  their  great  human  qualities  and 
their  human  fallibility,  snd  the  German  peo- 
ple When  I  came  to  this  country.  10.000.000 
Americans  were  unemployed,  farmers  rioted 
In  Iowa  and  threatened  to  hang  the  auc- 
tioneer, economic  despair  sulked  the  coun- 
try, and  the  people  Toted  dictatorial  powers 
to  a  leader  who  promised  them  employment 
and  bread.  Were  these  people  really  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  man  In  Germany  who  had 
gone  through  4  years  of  a  dlsastrotis  war,  4 


years   of  ruinous  Inflation,  and  4  yean  of 
catastrophic  depression? 

Many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Germans 
endured  years  snd  years  of  torture  In  oon- 
centratlon  and  extermination  camps.  Even 
though  a  large  section  of  the  press  concealed 
the  fact  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
major  part  of  the  victims  of  Buchenwald  and 
the  other  atrocity  camps  were  Germans  For 
the  most  part,  those  were  piles  of  German 
bodies  which  you  saw  pictured  in  newspapers 
and  magazines.  Literally  thousands  of  men 
have  been  butchered  like  animals  (or  plotting 
to  aasasslnate  Hitler  The  heroism  of  these 
executed  men  and  women  has  saved  un- 
coimted  American  lives.  It  is  a  story  that 
has  not  been  »old  yet,  but  once  written  it 
will  make  many  a  man  and  woman  In  this 
country  ponder  and  forgive. 

P.ve  years  after  the  reign  of  terror  began, 
the  Prime  Minister  cf  Great  Britain  and  the 
Premier  of  Prance,  armed  with  the  Immense 
knowledge  and  secret  Information  at  their 
disposal,  forced  the  people  of  Czechotlovakla 
Into  the  tyranny  of  the  Nazi  brigands  -nd 
established  Hitler  in  a  position  of  supremacy 
over  all  of  Europe 

It  now  appears  that  this  final  act  of  ap- 
peasement choked  off  a  solid  conspiracy  of 
g«»«ral»— Including  Pranz  Haider.  Brwtn  von 
WItzleben.  Ludwlg  Beck,  von  Brockdcrf.  and 
von  Pritsch— who  were  ready  to  arrest  Hitler 
and  overthrow  his  regime.  Ol  these,  only 
Pranz  Haider  survived  the  war  period  The 
others  were  shot  or  hanged  by  the  OesUpo 
for  continued  plotting  against  the  Nazis. 
And  other  facts  now  dally  come  to  light  which 
reveal  similar  acts  of  courage  on  the  part  of 
Germans  In  their  effort  to  rid  Germany  and 
the  world  of  Adolf  Hitler,  supprcesed  by 
brutal  reprisals  agaiiut  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  decent  citizens  of  whom  any  nation 
might  be  proud. 

I  fully  share  the  horror,  disgust,  and  anger 
of  the  American  public  over  the  crimes  of 
the  Nazi  regime  I  know  only  too  well,  how- 
ever, that  these  emotions,  natural  as  they 
are.  cannot  fail  to  blur  our  vision  and  reason. 
We  must  not  now  permit  emotionalism  to 
control  our  judgment  Otherwise,  we  are  well 
on  cur  way  to  being  conquered  by  the  evil 
spirit  of  the  defeated  regime.  Unfortunately 
the  brutality  of  a  cruel  enemy  has  brutuallzed 
our  own  thinking,  as  Is  obvious  from  the  lan- 
guage In  our  press,  of  letters  to  editors,  and 
In  private  conversations.  If  we  do  not  stem 
this  creeping  deterioration  we  shall  be  un- 
able to  establish  a  sane,  decent  order  In  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson.  In  his  report  to  the 
President  about  the  prosecution  of  war 
criminals,  said:  "Early  in  the  Nazi  regime, 
people  of  this  country  came  to  look  upon  the 
Nazi  government  as  not  constituting  a  legit- 
imate state  pursuing  the  legitimate  objec- 
tives of  a  member  of  the  International  com- 
munity. They  came  to  view  the  Nazis  as  a 
band  of  brigands  set  on  subverting  within 
Germany  every  vestige  of  a  rule  of  law  which 
would  entitle  an  aggregation  of  people  to  be 
looked  upon  collectively  as  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations.  Our  people  were  outraged 
by  the  oppressions,  the  crudest  forms  of 
torture,  the  large-scale  murder,  and  the 
wholesale  confiscation  of  property  which 
Initiated  the  Nazi  regime  In  Germany.  They 
witnessed  persecution  of  the  greatest  enor- 
mity on  religious,  political,  and  racial 
grounds,  the  break -down  of  trade  unions,  and 
the  liquidation  of  all  religious  and  moral 
Influences." 

This  Is  the  best  and  the  most  authoriutlve 
refutation  of  the  concept  of  collective  guilt 
of  all  Germans  I  have  read  anywhere  Jus- 
tice Jackson  correctly  states  here  that  gun- 
man committed  a  successful  hold-up  on  a 
whole  nation.  Since  when  have  we  In  Amer- 
ica held  the  victim  of  a  hold-up  responsible 
for  the  crime  committed  against  him? 
^^  ^he  masters  of  Germany's  destiny  we, 
♦opether  with  our  Allies,  must  take  this 
•nattered  people  back  Into  the  family  of  na- 
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tlons.  Into  a  position  that  promises  less 
trouble  for  everyone  In  the  future  We  can- 
not achieve  that  end  by  converting  what  U 
left  of  Germany  Into  a  permanent  penal  col- 
ony, or  a  concentration  camp  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations.  If  we  do-that, 
we  shall  only  degrade  ourselves  to  the  level 
o»  the  Nazis 

E^en  after  defeat  and  surrender.  Germany 
remains  geographically,  economically,  and 
frocially  the  henrt  of  central  and  western 
Europe,  upon  whom  other  neighbor  nations 
depend  for  their  llve«^.  Just  as  the  Germans 
depend  on  their  neighbors.  It  is  naive  to 
assume  that  we  can  abolish  private  property 
and  civil  liberty  In  Oermany.  and  yet  preserve 
thewe  fundamentals  of  political  democracy  In 
the  adjacent  countries, 

ft  Is  equally  naive  to  assume  that  70.000.000 
technologically  and  socially  advanced  and 
cpppble  people  can  be  confined  In  a  sort  of 
economic  ditch  and  yet  by  their  poverty  and 
slave  labor  lift  neighbor  nations  to  an  ad- 
vanced standard  of  living.  What  happens 
to  Germany  affects  all  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  Slates  as  well.  Germany's  coal  basins 
and  other  minerals  and  Industries  belong  to 
Europe.  Her  railroads  and  hl(;hways.  rivers, 
cannls,  and  airports,  and  all  the  services  they 
render,  are  an  Integral  part  ol  the  European 
economy,  essential  to  trade  among  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  A  glance  at  the  map  and  a 
mere  smattering  of  economic  geography 
ought  to  convince  even  a  schoolboy  of  the 
inevitable  unity  of  Europe's  fate,  and  the 
cruel  stupidity  of  any  plan  to  revive  the  con- 
tinent by  laying  waste  its  central  part  For 
France,  Belgium  Holland,  and  Great  Britain, 
the  treatment  of  Germany  will  decide 
whether  or  not  Asia  and  Asiatic  standards 
will  move  westward  to  the  Rhine,  leaving 
of  European  civilization  nothing  but  a  pre- 
carious coastal   fringe 

Prom  a  mllitarj-  viewpoint  the  method  of 
protecting  the  world  against  German  aggres- 
sion by  depriving  her  of  industries  Is  almost 
as  obsolete  as  would  be  a  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  the  bow  and  arrow.  What  sense  Is 
there  In  dismantling  a  -teel  plant  here  or 
there  when  we  and  the  British  have  atom 
bombs  which  can  obliterate  all  life  In  the 
whole  Ruhr  area  Instantaneously?  Since  the 
demolition  of  Industrlea  does  not  make  prac- 
tical military  sense.  Its  Justification  can  be 
sought  In  only  two  arguments — one  involving 
maximum  reparations,  the  other  calling  for 
riddance  of  unwanted  competition 

Reparations  can  be  obtained  as  a  flow  of 
goods  and  services  over  a  number  of  years, 
resulting  in  a  maximiun  of  good  to  war- 
damaged  areas  as  well  as  constructive  em- 
ployment for  the  people  of  conquered  Ger- 
many. Instead,  advisers  whose  wrath  got 
the  better  of  their  powers  of  reason  decided 
to  take  reparations  at  ouce  by 'dismantling 
factories  and  shipping  them  ofl.  They  might 
have  recalled  the  fable  of  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs.  Now  a  factory  worth  $5.- 
000,000  shrinks  when  dismantled  to  a  scrap 
value  ol  perhaps  $200,000  oi  less.  Much  of 
this  dismantled  machinery  U  rusting  now 
on  some  side  track  in  Poland  or  farther 
east  because  it  doesn't  pay  to  move  it  another 
thousand  miles.  Even  if  reaesembled,  It  is 
worth  only  a  fraction  of  the  value  of  the 
brand-new  factory  which  the  Germans  cotild 
have  delivered  on  reparation*  account. 

The  Germans  could  have  built  new  fac- 
tories ready  for  shipment  into  Russia  within 
a  year  or  two,  and  could  have  set  them  up 
in  Ruwla.  At  the  Crimea  Conference,  the 
figure  of  $20,000,000 .000  worth  of  reparations 
In  kind  was  mentioned.  But  at  Potsdam  we 
abandoned  deQnlte  sums  and  as  a  result 
there  Is  neither  any  reparations  account  nor 
any  limit  to  the  detiVructlon  ol  the  wealth 
of  central  Europe.  An  economy  worth  In 
productive  assets  probably  half  as  much  as 
that  of  the  United  States  Is  quickly  being 
turned  Into  a  gigantic  Junk  yard  Only  the 
atomized  mosaic  of  the  family  farm  economy 
continues  to  function,  but  with  all  the  arter- 


ies of  traiBc  severed  and  wUted.  Without 
the  purchasing  power  of  consumers  to  buy 
their  products,  even  these  2.000.000  family 
farms  will  deteriorate  In  productivity. 

Generalissimo  Stalin  told  Senate  Pzppeb 
that  Germany  must  be  stripped  of  the  Ruhr 
basin.  But  to  whom  can  the  Ruhr  go?  To 
France?  Then  any  reconciliation  between 
France  and  Oermany  becomes  Impossible,  and 
France  becomes  Britain's  competitor,  if 
Prance  eats  the  Ruhr,  she  will  soon  die  of 
It,  because  the  dead  corpse  cf  Germany  will 
give  her  carrion  poison.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  In  Russia's  Inteiest;  It  certainly  can- 
not be  In  the  Interest  of  America  or  Great 
Britain.  The  experiment  of  International- 
izing the  Ruhr  may  sound  fascinating.  In 
reality  It  would  turn  out  as  productive  of 
trouble  as  the  division  of  Berlin  Into  four 
separate  zones  has  proved  to  be 

The  remaining  argument  Is  that  It  Is  desir- 
able to  kill  off  unwanted  competition.  It  Is, 
strangely  enovigh.  the  elder  statesman  Ber- 
nard Baruch's  open  argument  and  that  of 
some  British  industrialists  Mr.  Baruch  pro- 
poses to  prevent  Oermany  and  Japan  from 
ever  again  exporting  Industrial  goods  In  order 
to  protect  American  industry  against  what 
he  calls  "the  products  of  sweated  labor." 

If  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  In  Amer- 
ica's interest  to  stop  exports  from  Great  Brit- 
ain and  every  other  United  Nation  as  well. 
This  whole  philosophy  Implies  that  this  war 
was  the  best  Investment  ever  made,  because 
America  and  Great  Britain  are  ridding  them- 
selves of  the  nuisance  of  German  industrial 
competition.  No  responsible  businessman 
in  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  can 
possibly  share  Mr  Baruch's  philosophy  with- 
out tacitly  subscribing  to  Hitler's  and  Mus- 
solini's recipes  of  rubbing  out  competitors 
with  the  lead  pipe.  And  the  argument  will 
certainly  serve  to  stimulate  Russian  sus- 
picions, since  everything  that  country  ex- 
ports Is  produced  under  dictatorial  state  con- 
trol and,  in  many  Instances,  Is  a  "product  of 
sweated  labor." 

However,  neither  apology  for,  nor  criticism 
of.  the  Jerry-built  architectural  monstrosity 
of  Potsdam  Is  of  much  help  in  the  develop- 
ing emergency.  Still  less  helpful  is  the  con- 
clusion that  because  our  efforts  up  to  now 
have  set  a  time  bomb  for  chaos  In  Europe, 
the  safest  thing  for  us  to  do  Is  to  forget  why 
we  went  to  war,  throw  off  the  respKinBiblllties 
victory  has  brought,  and  clear  out.  We.  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  democracy  In  the 
world,  simply  cannot  write  off  Europe  as  a 
bad  debt.  We  have  really  only  one  choice. 
We  must  reconsider,  adjust,  and  reorganize 
our  foreign  policy  as  a  going  concern,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people.  We  cannot  return  to  Iso- 
lation and  dodge  the  question  of  Germany 
Just  because  It  may  seem  Insoluble. 

We  must  prevent  famine:  we  must  restore 
Germany,  and  give  her  a  chance  to  work  her- 
self out  of  her  present  misery  and  to  build 
a  better  future — for  the  sake  of  Europe,  Great 
Britain,  and  ourselves.  The  responsibility  for 
such  a  change  In  policy  does  not  rest  with 
officials  In  Washington,  or  with  Presidential 
advisers  alone.  It  rests  In  part  with  every 
adult  citizen  of  the  United  States  We  must 
not  sit  idly  by  and  condemn  the  Crimea 
and  Potsdam  proRrams  as  a  catastrophe  on 
another  planet.  We  mtist  do  our  part  in  get- 
ting those  policies — which  are  our  policies — 
revised  by  democratic  processes  of  govern- 
ment. There  is  a  helpful  suggestion  in  the 
way  the  boys  In  the  Army,  by  their  good 
common  sense,  have  forced  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  unworkable  and  Inhuman  non- 
fratemlzatlon  policy. 

Indeed,  if  the  sovereign  people  of  this 
great,  free,  and  wealthy  country  have  no 
better  solution  to  offer  than  wantonly  to 
lay  waste  the  center  of  Europe,  to  the  extent 
that  tens  of  millions  of  people  are  perma- 
nently unemployed  and  hungry,  then  It 
would  be  more  humane  and  more  logical  to 


reopen  the  gas  chambers  of  Belsen  and  B\x:h- 
enwald  and  to  blow  out  the  lives  of  thirty  or 
forty  million  Germans  and  other  Etiropeans 
with  lethal  gas.  Compared  with  a  generation 
of  dally  torture,  this  would  be  euthanasia. 
If  the  plans  to  force  the  Germans  down 
to  a  rural  slum  are  not  changed,  the  terrific 
repercussions  will  fall  eventually  on  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States — the  veterans, 
the  workers,  the  housewives,  the  children. 
and  those  yet  tinborn.  After  the  last  war  we 
lost  the  sense  of  our  national  interest  In 
developments  abroad.  Now,  at  the  birth  of 
the  atomic  age.  we  are  running  tlie  risk  of 
Ignoring  an  ever  greater  jeopardy  that  la 
already  looming  in  Europe  The  making  of 
the  last  war  began  In  Geiinany.  Tlie  making 
of  the  peace  can  only  begin  as  Oermany  is 
reconstructed. 

The  vicious  circle  of  atrocity  and  retalia- 
tion and  renewed  revenge  must  be  broken. 
Otherwise  our  entire  civilization  will  end. 
amid  the  detonation  of  atomic  bombs. 


The  Polish  People  Are  Grateful  for 
American  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or  ancHiGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  SpeaKtr.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  interesting  let- 
ter received  from  a  Polish  recipient  of 
some  articles  of  clothing,  contributed  in 
the  United  States  for  overseas  distribu- 
tion. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  one  Peliks 
Sarosiek.  of  Lomza,  Poland.  Mr.  Saro- 
siek  found  in  the  clothing  presented  to 
him  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the  name  of 
Jolin  N.  Mushevic,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.. 
who  was  presumably  the  donor  in  the 
United  States. 

This  letter  is  a  translation  from  the 
Polish  langnage,  and  it  was  sciit  to  the 
UNRRA  offices  her^  in  Washington.  The 
letter  shows  a  deeo  and  sincere  apprecia- 
tion to  the  American  people  for  these 
much-needed  gifts.  It  also  describes  the 
terrible  devastation,  hardship,  and  mis- 
ery that  these  poor  people  have  under- 
gone during  the  6  years  of  war  and  Ger- 
man occupation. 

Let  us  urge  and  hop>e  that  the  various 
relief  campaigns  that  are  under  way  in 
this  country  for  the  collection  of  food  and 
clothing  for  the  miserable  and  destitute 
people  cf  Europe  will  receive  the  fuU 
support  of  every  American.  The  kind- 
ness and  assistance  that  we  give  now  to 
the.se  poor  and  unfortiinate  people  will  be 
repaid  a  tliousandfold  in  friend'-Jiip.  love, 
and  respect  for  Americans  by  the  people 
of  the  world  for  many  years  to  come.  It 
is  our  best  insurance  for  respect  and 
honor  among  the  suffering  people  of  the 
world,  and  that  our  future  position  of 
leadership  in  the  family  of  nations  will 
be  upheld  and  supported  by  them. 

The  letter  follows: 

LoMZA.  November  24.  1945. 

On  the  20th  November,  Just  on  the  date 

of  my  namesday,  I  and  my  family  received 

some  clothes  originating  from  UNRRA  gifts 

In  the  coat  which  was  presented  to  me.  I 
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found  a  Blip  of  paper  with  the  followini?  ad- 
dr«aa:  John  N.  Musbevic.  366  Decrfleld  Street. 
Oreenicield.  Uofs .  U8A. 

•r  MM  I  can  gtieas,  the  mentioned  slip 
pai«r  bas  be«n  put  Into  the  pockr:  by  th« 

lonor  to  whom  I  wtxii  to  convey  my 

tMATt^Mt    thAT.ks. 

ftrts   collected    and   donated    to   the 

by  the  nob'e  American   people  repre- 

ft>r  us  an  invaluable  help,  especlaly  with 

vent  of  Winter.    The  terrible  devasta- 

»uaed  by  the  war  deprived  us  of  every- 

Ottr  town  where  we  live  U  situated 

nortHHut  of  Warsaw  on  the  river  Narew     Be- 

war  Its  population  numbered  about 

taibabltanu.     It  was  a  tidy  and  weU- 

»d  town      There  were  many  schools, 

e4urches.  and  a  few  tndusiriaf  establish- 

Tod.-^y  mMoniy  and  wreckage,  here 

like  lomwaae  treca  after  a  storm. 

shattered,   gloomy    houses      In    flre- 

lnt«rtara  live  people  still  terrified  by 

net     horrors.       Tremendous     Bnancial 

and  stlU  lan;er  Upases  In  people.    There 

^ome.  nu  (amily  who  should  not  suter 

of  at  least  one  member  of  the  family. 

hasn't  spared  me  either.    The  house 

ch  I  l^(^d  was  t>ombed  In  1939  on  the 

d»y  of  the  wnr.     Then  I  had  gestapo 

heels  and  finally  was  arrested  with  my 

i ->)ld  son      We  were  in  prison  and  in 

irratlon  camp  during  18  months.     My 

s'  n.  15  years  old  hns  been  killed  by 

ermitns  In  guerrilla  warfare      My  wife 

u^hter  were  obliged  to  live  In  conceal 

fur  fear  of  the  Germans  and  wandered 

>Uce  to  place.    I  am  a  Ore-brigade  spe 

I  um  working  now  at  the  rccenstruc- 

the  Cre-bUgade  teams.    My  children 

chance  to  laam  all  during  the  war. 

ttiey  will  start  their  school  again. 

ng  the  above  short  description  of  my 

t  situation.  I  wish  to  thank  you  on  my 

half  and  also  on  behalf  of  those  other 

of   our   town   who  received    UNRRA 

I  should  also  like  to  express  our  thaiiks 

3f  your  acquaintances  who  contributed 

organisation  of  UNRRA  help.     If  ynu 

in  any  other  details.  I  should 

so  glad  to  supply  them  to  you. 

Psuxs  Saacnsx. 
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Taxpayer's  Interest  in  tbe  British 
Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NSW  Toax 

IK  llBB  HOUSK  O^  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1946 

Mr.    CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
1mit«   o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
cao.  I  include  the  foilowin?  statement 
by  me   over   the   radio   program 
lonal  Record  of  the  Air.  Mon- 
.?bruary  4.  1946: 

negotiators  in  the  Anglo-American 
conference  to  arrange  for  s  loan  to  Britain 
ttaOMgqt  that  the  Members  of  Contn-ess  wtU 
any  pill  handed  to  them  in  the  form 
of  aa  rf|iiHiiiitt  UMy  must,  by  now.  be  hav- 
ing a  I  Wbn4  thought. 

The  »greement  U  the  first  final  termina- 
tion of  a  lend-lease  account  In  all  we  gave 
the  British  Commonwealth  •39.000.000  000  of 
Wnd'lefae.  receiving  back  from  the  United 
slightly  more  than  four  billion, 
bulk  of  lend-lease  Is  written  off. 
of  credit  of  •3.750.000.000  will  be 
to  Great  Britain  to  be  drawn  upon 
31.1951.  Great  Britain  then 
pa.n  In  I  erest  and  principal  on  such  part  of  the 
credit  ak  it  is  used.    Interest  is  at  3  percent 


day 

If 


tie 


Thus 
A 


Uce 


tie 


over  the  50-year  repaj^nent  period,  which 
starts  5  years  after  the  ratification  of  the 
agreement,  so  that  the  effective  rate  on  the 
entire  sum  over  the  55-year  period  would  be 
about  1 62  percent.  Not  so  incidentally, 
when  a  OI  borrows  he  must  pay  4  percent 

The  United  S'ates  then  lends  to  the  British 
an  addltloruil  sum  of  between  tesO.OOO.OOO 
and  $700,000,000  to  be  u.%ed  by  Briuin  In 
final  settliment  of  lend-lease  balances.  This 
sum  Is  to  be  repaid  on  the  same  basis  ss  the 
line  of  credit,  so  that  the  total  credit  made 
available  comes  close  to  •t.430.000.000 

The  agTMOMiit  Is  so  full  of  escape  clauses, 
weasel  words,  and  abracadabra  as  to  permit 
Oreat  Britain  to  do  anything  she  pleases 
after  she  recatves  the  money.  The  promises 
to  pay  are  kXMSed  with  ambiguities  The 
qualfcations  practically  nullify  the  appar- 
ent pledges.  The  double  talk  is  oound  to 
Ic^d  to  misunderstandinfrs.  charges  of  bad 
faith,  and  as  they  were  the  last  time.  Angio- 
Am?rlcan   relations    will   be  poisoned  again. 

Memt^ers  of  the  House  of  Bcprtscntatives 
and  the  Senate  cannot  be  persiHMMI  to  forget 
Oreat  Britauis  well -known  default  the  last 
time.  Once  bitten,  thev  are  twice  shy  They 
cannot  forf^et  the  irritations  created  and 
the  name  calling,  such  as  Uncle  Shyh-ck. 
The  British  press  has  alrendy  befrun  snipin;;. 
B?cuuse  the  loan  was  not  an  outright  grant 
in  aid  or  a  loan  without  Interest.  Mr. 
Churchill  testily  stated.  "As  It  Is.  we  seem 
to  have  the  worst  of  It  both  ways  "  He  even 
retrained  from  voting  in  the  Hctise  of  Com- 
mons. 

Yet  we  In  the  United  States,  examining 
the  terms,  find  it  would  take  a  Sabbath  day's 
Journey  to  go  through  the  waiver  of  Inter- 
est clauses  to  determine  their  exact  meaning. 
We  will  have  to  pay  more  than  l.fia  percent 
to  raise  the  money  for  the  loan — pay  It  to 
the  American  taxirayer.  Even  If  Britain  pays 
Its  obligations  entirely.  It  will  cost  us  an 
additional  •2.000.0u0.000  to  service  the  loan. 
I  point  this  out  to  emphasize  to  Sir  John 
Ander«w5n.  former  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  it  Is  not  quite  so  "hard  a  bargain."  as 
he  tormed  it.  I  remind  Lir  John  that  the 
clauses  providing  for  waiver  of  interest  psy- 
ments  are  wide  enough  to  permit  a  B-29  to 
fly  throutth  without  touching  the  sides. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  England  t>orrowed  In  1941  from  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  the  som 
of  »42d.0OO.0C0.  There  has  been  disbursed 
three  hundred  and  ninety  millions,  leaving 
a  balance  upon  which  she  can  draw  of  aSoS.- 
a6&.000  We  hear  little  about  that.  She  gave 
security  to  the  RFC.  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment there  are  about  eight  hundred  and 
ninety-five  millions  worth  of  securtues  held 
by  RFC.  Over  and  bey-«ud  that.  Britain  h.ia 
huge  free  and  clear  assets  in  the  United 
States  which  include  $3  500,000.0«)0  in  nego- 
tiable securities  and  Investments,  a  total  of 
over  three  and  a  half  billions.  Why  did  she 
not  propoee  that  these  assets  be  lised  to  secure 
the  contemplated  loan? 

Question.  Do  you  see.  Mr.  Ceixzb.  any  rela- 
tion between  this  loan  and  England's  foreign 
policy? 

Answer  I  certainly  do.  This  loan  will  be 
used  to  support  not  only  the  BrltL'ih  at  home 
^  h  imperlaliam  abroad.    There  is  no 

C'  limitation  whatsoever  on  the  use  of 

any  of  our  lend-lease  war  materials.  Our 
Thunderbolu.  our  unks.  and  our  machine 
guns  were  used  to  malm  and.  strafe  Innocent 
cltltaens  in  Dutch  Indonesia,  in  French 
Indochina,  and  supposedly  Independent 
Slam.  That  lend-lease  material  can  still  be 
pUced  by  British  in  the  hands  of  Indian  and 
Japanese  troops  in  subduing  independence 
movements  in  colonial  areas,  despite  the 
pledges  of  the  Labor  Party  to  encourage  self- 
determination  of  subject  peoples. 

The  moneys  can  be  vised  to  enable  Britain 
to  continue  to  tear-gas  and  V-bomb  her  way 
Into  Palestine  villages  and  settlemcnu.  there, 
again,  to  kill  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil- 


dren. The  moneys  can  be  used  to  support 
General  Montgomery's  cruel  refusal  to  per- 
mit Jews  fleeing  new  Polish  pogroms  to  enter 
the  British  zone  of  occupation  I  have  great 
admiration  for  General  MontRomery.  but  be 
u  acting  under  Britain's  callous  orders.  If 
the  Jews  attempt  to  cross  the  borders,  they 
are  met  with  puns  and  bulleu.  They  want 
to  go  home  to  Palestine,  but.  again,  a  cv^lunlnl 
policy  supported  by  lend-lease  guns  seals  the 
borders  of  Pulestlne  against  refugees 

Question.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  loan 
will  help  do  away  with  the  trrde  harriers 
Oreat  Britain  has  drawn  around  the  sierling 
countries.  Do  you  agree  with  that.  Con- 
gressman? 

Answer.  I  do  not.  There  Is  no  definite 
clear-cut  agreement  in  this  Ans;lo-Ainerichn 
loan  proposal  that  Great  Britain  will  dissi- 
pate the  very  Irritating  sterling  area  bloc 
poi^l  which  so  blatantly  discriminates  agslnst 
American  trade  and  American  traders.  We 
cannot  freely  trade  with  India.  Australia, 
New  Zealand.  South  Africa  Egypt,  and  other 
countries  in  the  Levant  What  dollars  they 
poesessed  (or  the  purchase  ut  American  goods 
has  been  converted  into  pounds  bv  E-!g!and 
and  then  frozen.  The  result  Is  when  these 
buyers  want  to  buy  American  goods  to  be 
paid  for  with  their  own  American  dollars, 
they  cannot  do  so.  They  can  only  buy  where 
and  In  what  quantities  Ent^land  permits 
them  to  buy. 

Moreover,  the  Imperlsl  trede  preferences 
are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  An;;Io- Ameri- 
can pact.  This  syfitem.  likewise,  has  a  very 
deleterious  elTec'k  on  American  trcde  and 
traders  because  within  the  Brliihh  Dominions 
there  Is  a  tariff  prelercnce  given  one  to  the 
other,  which  preferences  are  dented  to  Amer- 
ican exT  orters 

I'd  like  to  ask  the  question  now.  If  you'll 
let  me.  Shall  we.  with  fvmr  and  a  half  bil- 
lions. bol.<ter  up  British  Imperialism  and 
British  economic  domination?  That's  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  way  to  endorse  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

Question.  Has  Brltsln  asked  any  of  her 
creditors  to  scale  down  her  indebtedness  to 
them? 

Answer  We  have  no  knowledge  of  Britain 
having  a.<>ked  her  creditor  ojuntrlee  to  scale 
down  the  debt.  I  know  if  she  asked  India, 
whom  she  owes  about  95 .000 .000 .000,  the  peo- 
ple of  India  would  do  so  gladly  but  in  turn 
would  demand  political  Independence.  Eng- 
land will  not  swallow  such  a  condition.  I 
know  that  many  will  be  Just  as  surprised 
ss  I  am  to  learn  that  Greece,  for  example, 
has  obtained  a  loan  of  forty-flve  million  from 
Britain  and  that  presently  a  Crechoslovaklan 
mission  is  arranging  for  a  loan  from  Britain 
In  the  announced  sum  of  35.000.000  gold 
pounds.  If  IfHuMI  Is  stone  broke,  bow  can 
she  make  thesa  loans  to  Csechoelovakla  and 
to  Greece  unless  the  money  we  turn  over  to 
her  Is  so  used?  It  appears,  does  It  not.  that 
Great  Britain  Intends  to  get  all  the  graTy 
and  all  the  good  will  by  making  favorattia 
Uade  treaties  with  Czechoslovak  Is  and  Ore  oca 
at  ciu-  expense  and  with  our  money. 

Question.  Now  that  the  agreement  Is  com- 
ing close  to  the  time  when  It  will  he  consid- 
ered by  Congress,  do  you  know  how  sonae  in 
Britain  view  it? 

Answer.  Well,  for  Instance.  Leopold  8. 
Amery,  former  Secretary  of  Slste  for  India, 
said  only  the  other  dsy  In  addressing  the 
Blrmlnghsm  snd  Midlsnd  Institute  of  Ex- 
port. "The  way  down  which  Amerlcs  Is  try- 
ing to  drive  us  Is  the  way  to  ruin.'"  Such 
loan,  he  commented,  is  "national"  suicide. 
If  many  In  Entcland  talk  that  way  and  we  In 
America  talk  about  the  disadvantages  of  the 
loan  to  the  United  Statee.  I  cant  see  how 
such  an  arrangement  can  lead  to  peaceful 
relaUons  between  the  two  countries. 

Qoestlon.  How  sbout  the  other  countries 
thst  will  follow  suit  In  asking  for  a  loan? 

Answer.  Thst's  It.  exacUy.  Billy.  France 
has  sent  a  mission  over  here  to  make  prepare- 
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tlons  for  the  asking  of  a  loan.  Russia  will 
want  money.  So  will  China,  to  mention  tmt 
a  few.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ougnt  to  t&ke 
stock  of  our  ability  to  finance  all  these  coim- 
trles  who  are  clamoring  for  loans.  It  cer- 
tainly would  not  make  for  stable  intema- 
tlonal  relations  to  lend  money  to  one  cotm- 
try  and  not  to  another.  Are  otir  resotut^es 
inexhaustible?  Ought  we  not  ask  how  much 
of  a  burden  our  taxpayers  can  carry  once  we 
start  on  the  course  of  lending 

The  debt  will  be  like  a  millstone  around 
our  own  necks.  It  will  cause  no  end  of  fric- 
tion and  trouble.  We  shall  be  the  wiser  in 
the  end.  but  also  the  loser.  The  wisdom  will 
come  too  late. 


The  Citixen  and  Forei^  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

*  or 

HON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

or  MASSACUUSKTTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  7  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  CiUien  and  Foreign 
Policy,"  delivered  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor.  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Jr.,  before  the  Foreign  Policy  A.s.soclation. 
at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  February  4, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
oRP.  as  follows: 

It  is  s  privilege  to  come  before  you  today, 
and.  for  the  first  time  In  more  than  2  years, 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  in- 
ner convictions  on  some  of  the  problems  con- 
fronting our  country  and  the  world  A  life- 
time of  study  and  travel,  both  as  a  Journalist 
and  as  a  public  offlcial.  to  which  was  recently 
added  military  service  in  Africa,  Italy,  Prance, 
and  Germany,  form  the  background  of  these 
remarks 

Our  greatest,  most  overshadowing  pre- 
occupation as  a  people  today  centers  in  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  is 
to  say.  our  foreign  policy.  We  feel  compara- 
tively sure  of  ourselves  when  It  comes  to  the 
waging  of  war,  to  the  problems  of  peacetime 
pnxluctlon  or  to  the  decisions  of  domestic 
politics.  But  foreign  policy  is  different.  If 
It  is  undoulJtedly  often  an  enigma  to  those 
who  are  engaged  In  conducting  It.  It  must 
to  the  ordinary  man  be  s'lli  more  conftislng. 
He  must  learn  to  distinguish  between  facts. 
which  are  Infrequent:  political  opinions, 
which  are  commonplace;  and  goeslp,  which 
Is  going  on  all  the  time. 

It  will  clear  the  air  to  some  extent  If  we 
automatically  distrust  all  partisan  political 
statements  on  foreign  policy  Such  state- 
ments have  no  place  in  the  foreign  field  and 
It  is  reprehensible  to  seek  to  derive  political 
advantage  from  foreign  problems.  Indeed, 
In  the  larger  sense,  there  is  often  only  one 
possible  American  policy:  the  question  arises 
as  to  how  skillfully  It  is  handled  by  our  offi- 
cials and  as  to  how  clearly  it  Is  understood 
and  hence  supported  by  the  American  public. 

Foreign  policy  also  lends  itself  admiratily 
to  gossip.  So  much  of  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relstlons  must  necessarily  be  secret.  It 
may  be  only  himian  for  a  diplomat  to  want 
to  conceal  bis  failures;  but  he  is  also  unable 
to  advertise  all  his  triumphs,  lest  In  so  doing 
he  start  a  reaction  which  may  prevent  tri- 
umphs in  the  future.  Speaking  of  gossip 
and  Its  harmful  effect,  it  may  be  pertinent 
to  recaU  that  in  1943  a  committee  at  five 


Senators  which  had  flown  around  the  world 
visiting  the  war  theaters  was  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  In  what  was  officially  called 
a  secret  session.  At  that  meeting  I  stated 
the  obvious  truth  that  Russian  help  in  our 
war  against  Japan,  at  the  proper  time,  would 
be  of  enormous  value  to  us — endeavoring, 
of  course,  to  make  it  clear  that  Russia  then 
had  her  hands  full  fighting  the  Germans  and 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  hamper  her 
in  the  war  against  the  Nazis.  A  few  hours 
later  someone  at  the  secret  session  had 
leaked  to  the  press  and  had  leaked  Inaccu- 
rately, saying  that  I  had  spoken  critically  of 
Russia  for  not  fighting  Japan  at  the  same 
time  that  she  was  fighting  with  her  l>ack  to 
the  wall  against  Germany. 

This  is  one  example  of  the  imreliabfllty  of 
gossip.  It  behooves  us  all,  whether  we  be 
publl  ■  oflScials  or  private  citizens,  not  to  be- 
lieve every  passtt^  rumor  and  to  speak  with 
a  far  greater  restraint  and  care  about  foreign 
policy  than  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  alK>ut 
our  own  home  politics.  Moreover,  while  it 
is  otir  traditional  right,  as  freemen,  to  criti- 
cize our  public  officials,  let  us  here  today 
rather  stress  the  duty  incumbent  on  the  citl- 
ren  in  a  democracy  to  act  In  a  serious  and 
responsible  manner,  free  from  blind  prej- 
udice.  In  considering  our  foreign   affairs. 

Let  us  here  today  also  stress  the  fact  that 
we  must  cease  to  be  greenhorns.  We  must 
not  treat  foreign  policy  as  something  apart 
from  our  daily  lives.  Our  economic  policies, 
for  example,  can  determine  the  whole  course 
of  foreign  relations.  The  biggest  fact  about 
American  foreign  policy  today  is  that  Amer- 
ican soldiers  all  over  the  world  are  demon- 
strating against  further  service  abroad.  Ac- 
tions speak   louder  than   words. 

The  International  war  has  stopped,  but 
peac"  has  not  returned  to  the  earth.  The 
Old  World  Is  filled  with  people  who  are  miser- 
ably clad,  whose  faces  are  drawn  and  pinched 
by  hunger,  and  who  live  without  proper 
shelter.  Years  of  torture  and  cruelty  have 
brought  tragedy — and  hate — Into  the  souls 
of  mlJlions.  There  is  widespread  social  un- 
rest; the  elaborate  prewar  system  for  the 
distribution  of  the  necessities  of  life  has 
broken  down.  While  international  war  has 
stopped,  there  are  civil  disturbances  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  Just  as  deadly  for  those  who  gf  t 
engulfed  In  them — and  which  are  regarded 
by  many  as  making  a  mockery  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  of  the  four 
freedoms.  The  white  crosses  in  numerous 
cemeteries  In  foreign  lands  bear  mute  wit- 
ness to  the  sacrifices  which  the  United  States 
has  made.  And  our  own  land,  so  physically 
untouched  by  war.  can  be  the  object  of  uni- 
versal hatred  unless  we  are  wise,  farsighted 
snd  humane.  The  United  Nations  Organi- 
ssatlon.  set  up  to  prevent  international  war, 
has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  prove  Its  worth, 
/.ad  the  advent  of  atomic  energy — the  secret 
of  which  will  soon  be  known  to  all  nations — 
makes  cne  feel  that  we  have  but  a  brief  period 
of  grace,  that  the  sands  are  running  out  and 
that  consequently  the  future  must  evoke 
from  every  one  of  us  the  best  that  is  in  us 
of  intelligence,  forbearance,  farsightedness, 
and  faith. 

But  alarming  as  the  outlook  is,  this  is  no 
time  for  despondency  or  fatalism.  We  must 
take  stock  of  our  assets  as  well  as  of  our  li- 
abilities. It  is,  for  example,  encouraging  to 
realise  that  we  have  learned  valuable  les- 
sons from  the  mistakes  of  the  last  peace.  In 
contrast  with  the  last  postwar  era,  we  are. at 
least  seeking  to  maintain  the  alliance  which 
won  the  victory.  We  have  separated  the 
building  of  peace  machinery  from  the  de- 
tailed execution  of  specific  peace  terms,  thus 
avoldii^  one  of  the  principal  reefs  on  which 
the  last  peace  treaty  foundered.  Moreover, 
we  have  had  among  the  American  people  a 
far  greater  uiutnimlty  on  foreign  policy  than 
existed  after  the  last  war,  although  possible 
lines  of  cleavage  are  easy  to  see.  Modern 
science,  by  largely  destroying  the  advantage 


which  geography  conferred  on  us  has  con- 
vinced the  average  American  that  he  cannot, 
no  matter  how  much  he  might  like  to.  let 
the  rest  of  the  world  "stew  In  Its  own  Juice." 
llie  ideal  of  a  provincial  nation  of  simple 
humble  people,  far  from  the  t>eaten  track, 
whose  forbears  came  to  this  country  to  escape 
the  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World,  has  given  way 
to  the  realization  that  we  have  become  the 
world's  greatest  power  and  that,  even  if  we 
elected  to  do  nothing  whatever,  we  would 
be  inextricably  Involved  in  everything  con- 
sequential that  takes  place  in  the  world. 
Another  asset  is  our  enormous  Industrial  and 
military  might — if  we  can  keep  It — a  decisive 
force  in  the  war  Just  ended  and  a  potential 
force  for  good  in  the  days  ahead.  Nor  need 
we  be  too  despondent  because  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the  "four  free- 
doms" are  not  in  effect  all  over  the  world  to- 
day. In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  victory  was 
well  worth  winning.  After  all.  our  soU  is 
not  occupied  by  the  Germans  or  Japanese. 
Both  nazism  and  Japanese  imperialism.  «rlth 
the  threat  which  they  symbolized  to  lovers  of 
freedom  and  to  civilized  society,  have  been 
destroyed.  To  this  extent  and  in  this  way 
the  war  completely  achieved  its  purpose. 
Ptnally.  while  it  Is  true  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  is  still  in  its  infancy,  there 
is  cause  lor  great  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that  at  least  we  have  got  an  international 
organization  and  that  the  recent  meeting  at 
Moscow  showed  what  Secretary  Byrnes  called 
such  a  friendly  spirit  as  to  Justify  some  real 
hope  for  its  growth. 

With  these  broad  considerations  in  mind 
what  cfin  we  say  more  specifically  about  the 
immediate  outlook?  One  does  not  have  to 
look  far  Overshadowing  the  entire  interna- 
tional scene  is  one  subject — the  atomic  tx>mb. 
Oversliadowing  all  international  relations  are 
our  relations  with  Russia. 

Insofar,  as  the  atomic  bomb  is  concerned, 
we  can  at  the  moment  but  hope  that  the 
unanimous  voU  of  the  United  Nations  As- 
sembly creating  a  commission  to  consider 
problems  arising  from  the  discovery  of  atomic 
energy  will  lead  to  effective  international 
inspection  of  atomic  bomb  production  facili- 
ties 4nd  effective  international  control  of  this 
weapon.  We  miist  hope  for  such  control 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. In  devising  such  a  control  our 
minds  must  t>e  bold  and  unhami>ered  by 
precedent  or  old  legalisms  We  may  well 
remember  tbat  a  man  whose  home  town  has 
l>een  hit  by  an  atomic  bomb  has  very  little 
sovereignty  left.  The  true  object  of  govern- 
ment is  the  welfare  of  the  citizens  and  not 
the  preservation  of  any  particular  system, 
outdated  or  otherwise.  Lincoln  said:  "The 
dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inadequate  to 
the  stormy  present.  The  occasion  is  piled 
high  with  difliculty,  and  we  must  rise  with 
the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so  we  must 
think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must  disen- 
thrall ourselves." 

The  bomb  not  only  proves  the  need  for 
effective  international  action;  it  also  proves 
the  need — if  proof  were  necessary — for  a 
strong  America,  strong  in  its  productive 
power,  strong  in  It^  faith  In  its  institutions, 
and  consequently  strong  in  its  military 
might  It  is  hard  to  follow  those  who  see 
an  inconsistency — not  to  say  disloyalty — in 
one  who  fervently  desires  to  promote  inter- 
national collaboration  and  at  the  same  time 
wants  a  strong  Army,  riavy,  and  Ai  Force. 
After  all,  it  is  well  to  have  two  strings  to 
your  bow — alt'nough  this  is  not  the  primary 
reason  for  keeping  America  strong.  A  prime 
reason  is  that  our  military  might  is  an  easen- 
tial  prerequisite  to  an  effective  foreign  pol- 
icy. Let  us  hope  that  we  have  learned  one 
bitter  lesson  from  the  past,  which  is  thst 
your  foreign  policy  Is  only  as  effective  as 
the  strength  in  readiness  behind  It.  Words 
and  resolutions,  threats  and  bluffs,  are  of 
little  avail  when  Internationa!  relations  get 
strained.  While  excessive  armaments  have 
been  a  cause  of  war  in  certain  places,  the 
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UqI  :«d  Sutea  ha«  never  once  been  Involved 
la  m  because  «e  were  too  well  prepared. 
TlM  contrary  tiaa  aon  a<t«n  been  tbe  csm. 
As  Ocncral  BMnlMNNr  Mid.  our  «tghttm 
fan  M  "buy  but  •  ilBtte  mlwkvn — to  dlaoour- 
•fe  or  to  repel  ■ggreiiian." 

i  Dd  the  future  will  be  worse.  It  U  es- 
ttm  ftted  that  we  will  have  30  minutes'  warn- 
ing of  the  approach  of  hostile  bomb-laden 
alri  raft  or  missllea.  We  will  no  longer  have 
a  y  par  or  two  In  which  to  get  ready.  The 
^/neit  time  we  will  be  the  first  country  to 
b*  itruck;  not  the  last.  Our  entire  salva- 
Ooi  1.  therefore,  may  depend  on  being  im- 
■•  (lately  ready  Marshal  Poch  is  said  to 
hai  •  remarked :  For  a  Nation  to  be  re- 
ape  :ted.  It  must  be  worthy  of  respect.  Vic- 
tor '  doesn't  last  very  long." 

1  here  are  those  who  oppose  military  pre- 
par  Ktness  who  ask.  "Whom  are  you  going 
to  Ight?"  There  are  many  answers  to  this 
question.  One  answer  Is  to  ask  the  ques- 
ttoi  i:  "Who  are  the  criminals  against  whom 
yw  maintain  your  police  force?"  No  one 
kn<  ws  who  they  are  or  who  they  may  be 
10  years  hence;  but  we  do  know  that  we 
BM  t  •  pottos  force  Indeed  the  mere  exlst- 
tmt  I  of  soeh  a  forc».  may  prevent  certain 
ciii  Qinals  from  ever  developing.  It  is  also 
woith  imtlng  that  In  1Q19  and  1920  exactly 
thl  I  same  question  was  asked  whenever  na- 
Uoiial  defense  legislation  was  under  con- 
iM  ration  And  In  1919  we  had  Just  finished 
a  vnT  In  which  two  of  our  allies  were  Italy 
anc    Japan. 

\  re  not  only  want  a  strong  America — we 
waj  It  a  kind  and  a  generous  America.  Wbo- 
evc-  has  been  In  Europe  recently  knows  the 
ata  k  and  tragic  prospect  ahead.  He  has 
projably  seen  old  people  and  smair  children 
lining  up  in  mud-soaked  fields  with  tin  cans 
in  iheir  hands  In  which  to  catch  the  left- 
ovc  ■»  of  the  American  soldiers'  meals  Com- 
mo  J  humanity  demands  that  we  help  these 
mit  frable  people  Those  who  are  not  moved 
by  the  humanitarian  appeal  should  realize 
tha  I  America  treads  a  dangerous  and  a  lonely 
pat  a  as  the  only  well-fed  Nation  in  a  starv- 
ing world — and  that  the  terrible  epidemic 
dl*«aes  resulting  from  undernourishment 
are  no  respecters  of  frontiers. 

J^sodlng  abroad  must  not  only  be 
ramaaely  but  with  efflciency  and  good 
Bent  Improper  use  of  such  supplies 
eaaiot  be  wmdoned  Foolish  and  wasteful 
ext>  ndtiures  abroad  arouse  Justifiable  resent- 
mei  t.  The  que«st!on  of  economic  loans,  as 
dtst  net  from  relief,  should  be  decided  on  a 
broi  d  and  farsighted  basis  We  must  always 
aatlfy  ourselves  of  the  probability  that  the 
teruis  of  these  loans  will  be  complied  with. 
To  let  up  requirements  which  will  not  be 
com;>:ied  with  leads  inevitably  to  bad  feeling 
and  therefore  defeats  one  of  the  major  pur- 
pos4i  of  the  loan  Let  the  temv  therefore 
eorr  ispond  with  the  facts  and  the  probabil- 
Itlei  Stjch  loa-is.  even  though  they  may 
■PP*  w  to  some  to  be  unusually  liberal,  can 
in  ti  le  end  be  helpful  not  only  to  the  country 
whi<  h  receives  them,  but  to  the  United  Sutes 
as  a  tU. 

.11  it  as  the  atomic  bomb  Is  the  prime  issue 
•am  renting  the  nations,  so  do  our  relations 
with   Russia  at  present  overshadow  all  inter- 
naumai    relations.     The    emergence    of    the 
two  so-called  superstates— the  United  States 
and  Ruaala— is  one  of  the  revolutionary  con- 
■aqv  Miess  of  this  \  ar     Both  countries  oc- 
cupy   vast   land   massss;    the  population   of 
fao^    countries   stea    from   durering    racial 
»•    ^*h  have  In  varying  degrees,  and 
among  the  nations  of  the  world,  the 
population.  tiM  natural  resources  and 
***   1^^°"*  central  government  ssaentUU  to 
troaccutioo  of  modem  war.    In  neither 
try  Is  thinking  shackled   by   the  dead 
of  the  past, 
•g  ih  countries  have  vast  natural  resources 
»Mh|n  thel.-  own  borders  which  are  clamor - 
at.    Both  haw  sspanded 
-••  to  our  mat;  they 
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to  their  east.  B«:)th  have  engaged  In  defen- 
sive wars  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  their 
rs^>cctive  cotiatvtaa.  In  1863  Russia  made  a 
gaattire  of  frland^lp  to  the  Union  by  send- 
ing Its  naval  vessels  to  New  York.  But  the 
great  bond,  of  cotvse.  Is  ths  grand  alliance 
with  Russia  against  Nazi  Germany.  No  onj 
of  us— American.  British,  or  Russian — could 
have  defeated  Germany  alone.  It  required  a 
grand  alliance.  Not  only  will  the  world  not 
forget  Stalingrad,  but  there  are  many  Ameri- 
can solcUtra  who  will  remember  with  gratitude 
moments  last  year  when  Russian  troops  drew 
German  troops  from  the  western  front. 

Last  year,  to  be  sure,  we  could  not  talk  of 
the  differences  between  us.  Our  authorities 
adopted  the  attitude  that  there  could  »-2  no 
criticism  of  our  allies.  The  unfortunate  re- 
sult of  this  suppression  of  all  criticism  Is 
that  today,  when  free  speech  has  returned, 
the  normal  human  faults  of  our  allies  are 
exaggerated,  sometimes  with  explosive  force 
and  dangerous  possibilities. 

There  Is.  to  be  sure,  many  a  difference, 
many  a  broad  ideological  gulf  between  us 
and  the  RussKins.  Our  ideas  on  religion,  on 
democracy,  on  individual  freedom,  and  on 
free  enterprise  are  widely  different.  Their 
system  of  government  Is  Just  about  the  op- 
posite of  ours  in  many  respecu.  We  tielleve 
In  uncontrolled  publicity,  and  they  l)elleve 
in  what  Senator  Vanocnbekc  call.-  "the  iron 
curtain."  Even  .7ords  like  "democracy"  mean 
different  things  to  each  of  us.  Public  opin- 
ion here  is  relatively  unorganized  and  di- 
vided, which  necessarily  reflects  Itself  in  the 
policy  of  our  Government.  We  have  strong 
historic  ties  with  Poland  and  some  of  the 
smaller  comitries  In  eastern  Europe.  Russia 
has  taken  unilateral  stepw  with  regard  to 
these  countries  which  cause  us  sincere 
concern. 

Mayl)e  we  cause  the  Russians  disquiet. 
After  all.  they  know  us  no  better  than  we 
know  them.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
not  more  than  250  Americans  in  Russia  and 
not  more  than  2.000  persons  In  the  United 
States  holding  Russian  passports.  How  can 
we  fall  to  be  ignorant?  Our  philosophy  about 
publicity  may  strike  them  as  dangerous  and 
excessive  JThey  may  be  puzzled  by  our  In- 
tense interest  In  countries  so  cloee  to  them. 
They  may  recall  that  in  the  past  Americans 
have  supported  the  White  Russians  In  prefer- 
ence to  the  Bolsheviks  and  that  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  we  cerulnly  appeared  to  be 
sympathetic  to  Japan.  They  may  look  at  our 
Navy  aud  air  force  with  at  least  a  much 
awe  as  we  contemplate  their  huge  ground 
army.  We  can  perhaps  get  an  Idea  of  how 
they  feel  about  our  possession  of  the  atomic 
bomb  by  asking  ourselves  how  we  would  feel 
If  Russia  alone  had  the  bomb  and.  having 
ixsed  It.  refused  to  share  It.  In  fact,  we  have 
each  done  much  to  Insult,  antagonize,  and 
thwart  the  other.  In  the  past  few  months 
the  looee  talk  has  grown  to  proportions 
which  to  me  seem  dangerous. 

Because,  my  fellow  citizens,  here  we  are 
In  1946.  We  want  peace  with  them  and 
I'm  convinced  that  they  want  peace  with  us 
We  do  not  compete  with  each  other— unless 
you  see  a  competition  in  the  realm  of  po- 
litical ideas  There  is  no  place  today  where 
our  truly  vital  Interests  touch  We  have 
the  word  of  one  American  Ambassador  who, 
while  speaking  of  his  conferences  with  Rus- 
sian statesmen,  said  that  whUe  he  seldom 
agreed  with  them,  they  never  misled  him 
Moreover,  we  all  know  that  with  the  United 
States  and  Rusala  together  there  will  be  in- 
ternational peace  for  all.  Others  may  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  world;  only  we  two  can 
destroy  it. 

Why  not  lace  all  these  things  frankly** 
Why  not  recognias  that  vituperation  defeats 
lisown  purpoaet  If  angry  talk  could  Un- 
prova  the  lot  of  one  human  being  or  could 
adraace  even  an  inch  the  cause  of  reltgiotis 
tol«^n«e.  there  wonld  be  JustlficaUon  for 
It— but   we  know   that  such  talk  can  only 


worsen  the  conditions  which  they  ar*  de- 
signed to  Improve. 

Needless  to  say.  there  is  no  suggestion  h«r« 
that  we  change  our  beliefs  or  our  ways.  We 
cling  passionately  to  our  system,  with  Its 
gtuu-anty  of  religious  liberty,  of  free  ent?r- 
prlss,  and  freemen.  There  can  be  not  e^en 
a  BOigastlon  of  surrender  of  principle.  In- 
dsad.  no  question  of  like  or  dislike  Is  ;n- 
volved.  We  have  the  word  of  Marshal  Stalin 
himself  that  he  wants  his  country  Judged 
dltpasatwmtaly.  "Just  judge  the  Soviet 
Union  objactlvely."  he  recently  remarked. 
"Do  not  either  praise  us  or  scold  us.  Just 
know  tis  and  Judge  us  as  we  are  and  tnus 
your  estimate  of  us  upon  facts  and  not  on 
rumors" 

This  means  that  we  not  take  some  alarm- 
ing, though  isolated,  incident,  and  in  <iur 
minds  carry  it  to  Its  logical  extreme,  l^t 
us  remember  that,  fortunately,  things  sel- 
dom go  to  their  logical  extremes. 

It  means  being  firm  and  definite  and  not 
talking  too  much. 

It  means  keeping  your  word  whenever  you 
give  it — and  not  necessarily  giving  it  very 
often.  The  man  who  Is  firm  and  definite  is 
respected  and  gets  results;  he  who  Indulges 
in  abuse  and  rumor-mongerlng  achieves  oily 
trouble  for  himself  and  for  those  whom  he 
seeks  to  help. 

It  means  that  we  should  always  remember 
that  the  Russians  are  a  practical  people,  vho 
have  ccme  along  In  a  hard  school  of  Inter- 
national relations,  and  who  realize  that  force, 
after  all,  is  the  thermal  unit  of  interna- 
tional politics. 

To  what  conclusion  about  Russia  does  all 
thLs  lead  us?  To  this:  That  we  must  have 
an  efficient  working  arrangement  with  Rus- 
sia. There  Is  Indeed,  as  the  Catholic  bishops 
of  the  United  States  recently  said,  "a  clash 
of  Ideologies."  but,  they  continue,  "the  frrnk 
recognition  of  these  differences  Is  prelimi- 
nary to  any  sincere  effort  in  realistic  coopera- 
tion for  peace  •  •  •  ••  There  must  be 
"honest,  promising  discussion  even  on  di- 
verging plans. '  Accordingly,  "our  country 
acted  wisely  In  deciding  to  participate  In  this 
world  organization.  It  Is  better  than  world 
chaos." 

"Better  than  world  chaos."  That  la  the 
point.  And  chaos  Is  what  we  may  have  un- 
less we  develop  a  working  arrangement  with 
Russia.  This  Involves  not  only  our  diplo- 
mats; it  Imposes  an  obligation  on  all  of  us 
to  think  clearly  and  fairly  and  to  speak  with 
firmness  and  restraint. 

High  on  the  list  of  problems  between  -he 
United  SUtes  and  Russia  is,  after  the  atomic 
bomb,  the  treatment  of  Germany  If  agree- 
ment on  the  policy  to  be  followed  toward 
Germany  is  achieved,  it  will  make  a  host  of 
other  problems  easier  to  solve. 

In  thinking  about  Germany,  the  follow .ng 
suffiestions  are  submitted: 

Armanys  capacity  to  wage  modern  ^rar 
tm«t  be  eliminated.  -  This  Involves,  among 
other  things,  elimination  of  Nazi  personnel 
from  poets  of  authority,  destruction  of  mili- 
tary Installations  and  organizations,  and  of 
heavy  Industry  having  mlHtary  potential. 

Germany's  pacification  must  be  conduc;ed 
so  as  to  enable  her  to  ths  maxlmiun  extent 
possible  to  subsist  without  external  assist- 
ance. 

Germany's  currency  and  transport  systems 
should  be  unified  on  a  national  scale.  "I.Tie 
present  division  of  Oemany  Into  rones  Is 
responsible  for  much  needless  hardship  i.nd 
for  much  extra  trouble  and  expense  for  the 
occupying  forces. 

Garmany's  Interior  administration,  as 
General  Elsenhower  has  said,  should  not  re- 
main under  American  millUry  government 
now  that  the  war  Is  over.  Otir  military-gov- 
ernment oOccrs.  In  common  with  other  Aimy 
personnel,  want  to  return  to  civilian  life. 
Tlie  sooner  civilian  administrators  can  tike 
over  their  functions,  the  better. 
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We  should  «niK)unce  to  the  world  and  to 
ourselves  that  we  intend  in  the  lor\g  futUi-e 
to  maintain  an  active  Interest  In  what  hap- 
pens to  Germany  and  that  we  uill  support 
that  IntetTst  with  whatever  is  necessary. 
We  should  be  breaking  faith  with  those  who 
died  In  this  terrible  war  ai>d  we  should  be 
InTlttng  ftrtore  trouble  Un  •urselves  if  we 
allowed  the  hard-won  gains  of  this  war  to 
evaporate  simply  because  we  had  lost  inter- 
est m  the  future  o«  Ocrmany. 

Germany's  military  occupation  Is  essential, 
but  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  United  States  " 
will  not  indefinitely  have  to  furnish  a  large 
army  of  occupation  for  that  purpose.  Such 
duty  goes  against  our  grain,  and  the  citizens 
of  other  countries  do  such  work  with  more 
liking  than  we  do.  Prompt  and  detailed 
study  should  be  given  to  the  practicability 
of  recruiting  a  force  among  the  stateless 
young  men  In  Germany  who  would  make  a 
life  work  of  policing  the  country.  There  are 
surely  many  there  who  would  willingly  Join 
a  properly  organised  military  force  aud  who 
would  not  find  the  task  of  policliig  Germany 
uncongenial.  There  Is  the  great  possibility 
that  such  a  program  could  materially  reduce 
the  demands  on  the  United  States  to  furT<'sh 
occupation  troops.  It  is  Indeed  quite  con- 
ceivable that  siKh  a  constabulary  could  take 
over  all  functions  except  those  to  be  per- 
formed by  our  Amerlt*n  officers  and  by  our 
technically  trained  troops.  It  might  con- 
ceivably reduce  American  troop  requirements 
In  our  roue  in  Germany  to  a  few  separate 
tank  battalions.  The  Idea  should  be  thor- 
oughly explored. 

If  atrreement  \%  obtained  on  basic  policies, 
it  will  be  time  to  consider  whether  Germany 
can.  for  administrative  purposes,  be  placed 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Natkius 
Organization.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  Austria  could  be  so  placed  within 
a  short  space  of  time.  Remember  that,  iueo- 
(sr  as  man-made  devices  are  concerned,  the 
United  Nations  Organization  Is  our  best  hope. 
We  must  give  It  things  to  do  so  that  its 
mtjsclee  may  grow  strong  by  exercise.  We 
mU8t  be  careful,  insofar  as  we  can  contiol 
the  problenM  which  come  belore  It,  to  give  it 
in  Its  early  years  only  those  problems  which 
are  virtually  sure  to  have  a  successlul  out- 
come. 

To  sum  up: 

1.  Tbe  citizen  In  his  approach  to  foreign 
policy  must  beware  of  gossip  and  rumor: 
avoid  partisan  politics;  and  talk  and  think 
with  restraint. 

2.  America  must  be  generous  and  help  the 
distressed  in  other  lands. 

3.  America  miut  be  strong,  especially  In  her 
Armv.  Nsvy,  and  Air  Force. 

4.  Effective  control  under  the  United  Na- 
tloiis  Organization.  wl»h  thorough  Inspec- 
tion and  other  safeguards,  of  the  production 
and  poespsslon  of  the  atomic  weapon  is  the 
prime  objective  of  foreign  p<'llc>-. 

5.  An  efficient  working  arrangement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Russia  is  of 
paramount  Importance  to  peace. 

6.  Germany  to  be  demilitarized. 

7.  A  constabulary  recruited  from  state- 
less persons  to  police  Germany  could  ma- 
terially reduce  the  demand  on  the  United 
States  to  lumlsh  occupation  troops  and 
should  be  thoroughly,  vigorously,  and 
promptly  expored. 

8.  Build  up  and  strengthen  the  United 
Nations  Organisation. 

Tea,  t)Uild  It  up;  it  is  our  best  hope.  It  Is. 
as  your  own  dlstinaulshed  citizen.  Governor 
Staawn.  ti-uly  remarked,  "a  vital  beachhead" 
In  the  battle  for  peace.  It  Is  sn  Inxtmment 
which,  as  Mr.  Bevlu  recently  declared,  "if 
all  nations  resolve  to  tise  It.  can  establish  a 
rule  of  law  and  prevent  war."  Be  said 
further: 

T  say  TeeolTe  to  tee  If  becatae  to  my 
mind  here  is  the  essence  of  the  problem.  Jtist 
as  no  system  of  inspection  or  control  cf 
lb  Is  to  avail  without  good  will,  ao  no 


international  organization,  however  care- 
fully framed,  will  be  of  any  avail  unless  the 
nations  resolve  to  lay  aside  war  and  tfaxeat 
of  war  as  an  Instrument  of  policy — unless 
they  determine  to  es^abli^h  between  them- 
selves such  mutual  confidence  that  war  is 
unthinkable.' 

Indeed  in  the  words  of  the  Scripture,  "the 
lett«r  killeth.  but  the  spirit  giveth  life  " 
The  abiding  answer  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  shall  have  peace  lies  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  This  spirit  is  strtmger  and  more 
all-pervading  than  any  organization,  system 
or  device.  "The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
within  you."  Indeed  systems  and  devices  to 
be  successful,  should  toUow  closely  the  de- 
velopment of  human  nature  and  not  try  to 
act  as  a  strait  Jacket  for  human  passions. 
The  strength  of  the  United  Nations  Organisa- 
tion lies  In  the  fact  that  It  Is  an  honest 
docun>ent,  corresponding  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  times.  We  all  bcpe  that  It  will  grow 
because  its  growth  connotes  a  growth  In 
tba<«  spiritual  values  which  are  decisive  in 
our  quei^t  for  peace. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  be  Inspired  by  tbe 
thought  that  such  a  growth  is  by  no  means 
out  of  tlie  question.  In  the  war  Just  eiuled 
we  saw  some  manifestations  of  the  human 
spirit  which  were  sublime  enough  to  achieve 
anything.  Men  lived — and  died — dangerously 
for  Ideals  that  were  close  to  them.  On  the 
home  front  the  American  people  were  united 
by  a  common  ideal.  There  was  unity  In 
Congress,  reflecting  the  vuianlmous  desire 
throtighout  the  land  to  win  the  war.  regard- 
less of  consequences.  On  the  fighting  frr>uts 
we  saw  this  unity  "o  an  even  more  nuukc-d 
degree.  General  Elsenhower  not  only  com- 
manded Army,  Navy  aud  Air:  he  also  com- 
manded the  troops  of  many  different  na- 
tions. I  saw  this  international  command 
at  very  close  range  in  the  extremely  effective 
generalship  of  General  Devers,  who  had  all 
French  combat  units  in  Europe  under  his 
orders.  These  international  commands  had 
elements  of  great  difficulty,  since  war  Is  al- 
ways difficult.  Orders  had  to  be  Issued,  a4 
they  always  are  in  war.  spelling  life  an4 
death.  To  take  life  and  death  orders  froaa 
a  foreigner  Is  different  from  taking  theofi 
from  one  of  your  own.  Yet.  in  spite  of  thesi 
manifold  opportunities  for  bitter  feeling,  wi 
ended  the  war  as  friends  with  our  allies     >1 

May  this  partnership  on  the  battltflel^ 
be  the  lorerunner  of  buccessful  cooperati<jn  Ip 
the  larger  field  of  international  rations  s^ 
that  the  ordinary  men  j[ind  women  of  tlw 
world  may  live  their  lives  and  rear  thefr 
children  in  peace. 


Indian-American  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  KEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn-ES 
Monday,  February  4,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  sad  lack 
of  information  about  India  exists  in  the 
United  States.  The  same  lack  o.f  in- 
formation about  the  United  States  (;xlsts 
in  India.  Whatever  Information  v/e  do 
manage  to  get  about  India  is  .so  colored 
by  British  propciganda  that  it  hardly 
serves  the  pmrpase. 

Tlie  average  American  ."^ees  the  Lidian 
either  as  a  bizarre  turbaned  person  or  as 
an  untouchable  in  a  loin  cloth.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  *merican  the  Indian  lias  is 
hardly  more  accurate  or  flattering, 
Americans  are  either  \-acuous  illit<?rates 


or  racketeer.^.  Such  miscorv:eptions 
hardly  serve  to  build  up  friendly,  under- 
standing relations  between  the  two 
peoples. 

Duiing  the  war,  India  supplied  us  with 
millions  of  dollars  of  war  materials.  As 
a  restilt  thereof,  she  has  with  us  a  favor- 
able trade  balance  in  the  sum  of  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  with  which  she  could 
and  wants  to  buy  our  goods  if  and  when 
the  restrictions  of  the  British  sterling 
area  bloc  pool  are  lifted.  This  fact  is 
not  generally  known  in  America. 

The  opportunities  of  mutual  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  boundle.ss. 
But  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  each  other 
creates  barriers  which  are  disadvanta- 
geous to  such  mutual  trade. 

Public  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries can  best  be  served  by  India  setting 
up  its  own  information  service  in  the 
United  States.  She  mast  no  longer  rely 
on  the  slanted  items  sent  out  by  the 
British  Information  Service  or  the  Brit- 
ish Emba.ssy.  Until  she  does  that  India 
remains  for  the  vast  majority  of  Amer- 
icans an  enigma.  Such  Infoimation 
service  will  offset  the  statements  of  Brit- 
l.<h  lecturers  and  writers  in  this  country 
who  are  constantly  disparaging  India  and 
minimizing  the  India  independence 
movement  end  who  aje  constantly  bal- 
looning out  of  all  proportion  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Moslems  and  the 
Hindus. 

Our  own  press  has  been  anything  but 
generous  in  printing  articles  and  dis- 
patches about  the  390.000.000  people  of 
India.  For  example,  the  sister  of  Nehru. 
Mrs.  Vijaya  Lak^hmi  Pandit  was  in  the 
United  States  on  a  speaking  tour.  She 
is  a  charming  and  dynamic,  personal- 
ity. Yet,  the  American  people  read  scant 
notices  of  her  talks  and  the  enthusi- 
astic receptions  accorded  her. 

How  much  has  appeared  in  our  pre.ss, 
for  Instance,  about  the  Bombay  plan  for 
the  industrialization  of  India? 

The  Associated  Press  and  United  Press 
are  now,  fortunately,  widening  their 
coverage  of  India.  They  should  be  con- 
gratulated in  getting  a  better  message 
about  America  to  India. 

India  should  know  that  inai;y  of  us 
in  the  United  States  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  India.  We  want  more  and 
more  knowledge  of  her  aims,  Espira- 
tion,  culture,  and  history. 


Treasary  Eaforcement  Af cncies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missotru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nually the  Trea.su  ry  Department  issues 
a  release  in  reference  to  the  activities 
of  the  enforcement  agencies.  This  is 
always  very  interesting  reading. 

All  enforcement  agencies  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department  are  imder  the  Chief 
Coordinator,  Hon.  Elmer  L.  Irey. 
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U  ide/  tht  permission  granted  me,  I 
Incli  ide  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  state- 
meqt  Just  relea.sed.    It  follows: 
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of  the  United  States  customs  serv* 
tfxlay  saw  statistical  evidence  of  the  sbirt 
trade  and  travel  toward  a  peace- 
basis  with  emphasis,  (rem  the  enforce- 
point  of  view,  on  the  traditional  con- 
*  of  undeclared  luxury  merchandise — 
furs,  watches,  and  such. 
L.  Irey.  Chief  Coordinator  of  Treas- 
Cuforcement  Agencies,  reported  to  8ec- 
Vinson  that  seiruree  of  all  types  of 
com  modi  ties  Increased  sharply  in 
to  17.0C9.  compared  to  10J315  In   1944. 
elements   «welled  the   total:    First,   the 
dUp^ttlon  of  travelers  to  attempt  to  bring 
export  scarce  commodities,  from  beef- 
to  nylons  and  automobile  tires.  In  vlo- 
of  wartime  regulations:    and   In   the 
months,     conveuttotial     smuggling 
out  of  reused  conditions  of  trade 
travel.     With  th«  Maing  of  the  United 
supply  situation,  liquor  seizures  de- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


J.  Sbamh.-ut.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
uns.  said  today  that  the  Agency  Is  ap- 
g  tmpro««4  Impectlon   techniques  and 
Nnent  dav«lap«d  ••  a  wartime  protective 
c«  to  the  peacetime  check tu«  of  trav- 
and  UMlr  lucsage  and  shipment*  of 
f^fcandlw  tbrough  customs     He  aaid  ihoM 
to  avoid  payment  of  duties  tin 
wtll  have  a  tougher  gauntlet  to 
thnn  ever  before 
Irey  reported  that  the  United  States 
«MMlMltd  to  depreea  MOMy 
lONMli  ibe  vantahtag  point; 
ikmt  theft  and  forgery  of  0<1^>entment 
and  bonds  lnore««aed.  althvugh  rela- 
sliichtly  In  cumpartsou  with  the  huge 
In  such  Items  baiaf  iMueil  or  out* 
More  than  33.000  abteks  «*r*  In- 
la  l»mt  Service  Inveetlmtlons  during 
to  18.700  In  1M4:   and   1.841 
♦ere   arrested   on    forgery   charges, 
of  coin  ci.unterr<»lting  within  the 
of   Missouri  state  Penitentiary  was   a 
ar  Incident  of  Seciet  Service  Inves- 
ve  acttvtuea. 
Alouhol  T»x  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
Rerenue  reported  a  decline  In  Illicit 
operations  ss  reflected  by  still  and 
MRires,  but  said  .he  traditional  moon- 
Stataa  of   the  Scuth   wttneased   fairly 
substitution   of   cane  sirup   and 
sorghum  for  scarce  sugar,  with 
continuing  about  as  usual 
14     Southern     States     contributed 
of  aU  the  stills  setzed.  93  percent 
maab  seised,  and  85  percent  of  the 
arrested  for  liquor  law  violations. 
♦he   entire   country,   still    seizures   In 
i^ere  7,521.  compared  with  7.782  in  IM4. 
arrests  of  P. 493  compared  to  11,911  lu 
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TreasuryU  HBanNt  Investigative  tmit, 
i-ti  Funds  Control  Compliance  Sec- 
contmued    Its    policing    of    funds    of 
firms   and    nationaln.    with    Its    out- 
case    .eln.^  the  blocking  as  Oermsn 
•S  000.000  In  caah  and  securities  in 
Tork  btinks      These  ksseU  were  held 
name  of  a  SwUs  company,  which.  In- 
"on  disclosed,  war  In  turn  owned  by  a 
Oermir  company. 

Duiing  IMS.  11.012  peraon.s  were  convicted 
In  Pe(lerai  courts  of  violations  of  laws  ad- 
by  the  above  agendee  and   the 
of  Narcotics  and  Intelligence  Unit  of 
tbe  Biireeu  of  Intem.-il  Revenue,  which,  col- 
l«ctlT<  ly.  make  cd  th.  Treasury  enforcement 
•s.      In      1944.      convictions     totaled 


of  the  cases  developed  by  Customs 
ling   ntmbers   during    the   closing 
of  iMS  was  the  se^sure.  fn.>m  a  pro- 
entertainer   returning    from   Latin 
by  plane,  of  32  cut  rtlamnnrti  and 
ems  concealed  In  bagglifla.    Ttm  paa- 
paid    #4.000    in    peaalUaa   and   sur- 


rendered the  gems  for  forfeiture  to  the  Oov- 
emment. 

Customs  officers  broke  up  a  small  scale 
rtmi-smugKllng  conspiracy  operat'  ig  between 
Cuba  and  Florida,  and  involving  the  masters 
of  three  vessels  and  officials  of  a  steamship 
comjany.  They  soui^ht  to  evade  payment  of 
duties  by  means  of  false  manifests. 

In  the  same  area,  officers  foiled  an  exten- 
sive plot  to  export  critically  scarce  truck 
tires.  The  conspirators  sought  to  evade  ex- 
port control  regulations  by  mounting  the 
new  tires  on  the  wheels  of  decrepit  auto- 
mobiles and  then  exporting  the  outomoblies. 
The  "wrecks"  were  driven  or  towed  through 
mud  to  conceal  the  newness  of  the  tires. 

Other  cases  Involved  Illegal  exportation  of 
gold  for  sale  abroad,  and  an  attempt  to  ex- 
port to  the  Orient,  without  license,  quanti- 
ties of  ntedical  supplies. 

The  Secret  S?rvlce  continued  to  combat  ' 
counterfeiting  and  check  forgeries  with  wide- 
spread use  of  educational  Mms,  newspaper 
and  magazine  publicity,  and  radio  warnings 
designfd  to  alert  the  public  and  storekeepers 
to  the  methods  followed  by  these  racketeers. 
Two  alKirtlve  attempts  to  make  counter- 
felt  currency  vjere  smashed  during  the  year, 
one  In  Washington.  D  C.  and  one  In  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla  Plates  ai:d  equipment  and 
bogtis  money  were  seised  In  each  case,  and 
only  Ptip  t»ote  got  into  circulation  In  the  two 
ventiirea  One  man  was  arrested  in  each  ease. 
The  coin-manufacturing  plant  In  Missouri 
Penitentiary  Involved  ac-year-old  William  L. 
Pattersftn  who  was  ssrYtng  a  g-year  ssnttnra 
for  burglary  WhUa  working  In  the  prison 
foundry,  he  ts  alleged  to  have  made  sand 
■MMkta  for  manufacturing  c<ninter(elt 
mMMIi,  dimee.  quarters,  and  half  dollars  out 
9l  IWa  aad  aUimlnum.  which  he  apent  In 
•fca  prinn  ctwmiMHrv  His  activities  were 
discovered  only  2  weeks  before  he  was  due 
for  discharge,  and  ht  Is  now  under  Indict- 
ment and  awaiting  trial  on  the  counter- 
felting  charge. 

Chief  Frank  Wilson  of  the  Secret  Service 
reported  that  losses  to  the  public  from  clr- 
cxilation  of  counterfeit  currency  and  coins 
dropped  to  a  new  low  of  g25  6M  In  IMS,  com- 
pared to  MSOe?  In  1944.  In  some  years  In 
the  middle  thirties  such  loesec  ran  to  more 
than  a  million  doMare  a  year. 

The  most  spectacular  check  forgery  case 
cf  the  year  was  solved  with  the  arrest  of  Ar- 
thur Moses  in  New  York  on  November  24 
Moees  conftssed  he  had  made  a  living  by 
vlctlmialng  merchants  with  more  than  1.000 
stolen  checks  alnce  1938.  realizing  at  least 
•50.000  He  operated  In  Detroit,  Louisville 
Chicago.  'Cincinnati.  Philadelphia,  and  other 
cltiea.  in  addition  to  New  York. 

The  Secret  Servlcv  received  for  Investiga- 
tion mora  than  6.500  bonds  stolen  and  fraud- 
ulently negotiated  during  the  year.  In  one 
case.  In  Philadelphia.  Stanley  S.  Onagey.  19 
years  old  was  arrested  In  connection  with 
theft  and  forgery  of  »1.240  worth  of  bonds 
the  proceeds  of  which  he  exhausted  on  a 
New  York  spending  spree.  He  was  sentenced 
In  State  court  for  the  bu-'glary  and  faces  other 
charges 

Chief  Wilson  warned  bond  owners  to  keep 
their  securities  in  a  safe  place  and  to  keep  a 
record  of  bond  s?rlal  numbers  separately  to 
aid  in  recovery  if  losses  should  occur. 

In  addition  to  Its  perennial  war  against 
moonshiners,  continued  prosecution  of  l;q- 
uor  black  marketeers  of  the  recent  shortage 
years  and  evaders  of  th?  floor  tnx  stlptilnted 
In  recetu  revenue  acta,  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit 
tackled  a  new  problem  In  IMo.  The  Unit 
charged  with  enforcement  of  the  National 
Firearms  Act.  conducted  a  Nation-wide  cam- 
paign to  register  automatic  weapons  such  as 
machine  guna.  submachine  guns,  and  ma- 
chine pistols  brought  In  as  souvenirs  by  re- 
ttimlng  semcemen.  The  Unit  sought  to  per- 
stiade  the  owners  to  render  these  and  other 
weapons  unserviceable  for  the  protection  of 
tbelr  famlUss  and  to  decrease  the  possibility 
o(  siKh  weapons  falling  into  criminal  bands 


Stewart  Berkshire,  head  of  the  Unit,  taid 
the  campaign  was  considered  imperativ*;  in 
view  of  a  rapidly  developing  wave  of  crlmea 
of  violence  in  which  such  weapons  broight 
In  originally  as  souvenirs  figured.  He  poll. ted 
out  that  the  law  provides  a  tax  of  t200  ou 
each  transfer  of  automatic  weapons,  a  lia- 
bility which  can  be  avoided  If  the  guus  are 
made  unserviceable. 


Hon.  John  Elliott  Rankin,  the  Gentleman 
from  Mississippi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKfJ 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA7TVTK 

Thursday.  February  7,  1946 

Mr,  BOYKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lesve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord.  I  include  an  article  appearing  in 
the  Wa.<;hlngton  Post  on  February  8. 
1948.  by  Miss  Virginia  Van  der  Veer,  con- 
cernlng  the  service  rendered  his  district, 
his  Stale,  and  his  country  by  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Hon.  John  lt\NKtN, 
of  liiasl&slppi. 

John  Ramrin:   A  BAaarMosK  in  Bootmirn 
Sot;mt  BmcT 

(By  Vlrgtala  Van  der  Veer) 
John     KLtrotr     Ramkin— tousled     hnlr, 
B.irrymore   profile  and  southern   sound  ef- 
fects-has an  alert  eye  cocked  at  1!»71 

Its  an  annlverury  the  flery  Democrat 
would  like  to  keep— hU  flO-yesr  mark  in 
Congress. 

The  small  msn  with  the  big  voice  from 
Mississippi's  northeast  corner  Is  halfway 
there.  On  March  4  he'll  round  the  corner 
Into  his  second  quarter -century  on  Can:tol 

nil. 

Drop  around  the  big  dome  about  7  80  any 
morning  but  Stuiday.  The  wiry,  slightly 
stooped  man  In  a  black  suit,  hot-footlnp  It 
across  the  Capitol's  front  yard  toward  the 
House  Office  Building  la  John  E  Rankin 
He's  been  maxing  this  same  trek,  from  heme 
In  the  nearby  Methodist  Building,  since  l{»28. 

NICKNAUKS  APLINTT 

Newsmen  in  the  press  gallery  who  hear 
his  daily  harangues  call  him  'Silent  John. ' 
In  the  early  scrapping  days  of  Govemmsnt 
electric  power  he  was  "Kilowatt  John.'"  lie- 
cent  opponents  have  applied  the  titles  of 
"Republican  Leeder  of  the  House"  f  nd 
••Gadfly"  He  has  been  accused  of  being 
antiunion  and  antllabor.  Rankin  says  he 
Isn't  He  says  he  believes  in  the  right  of  la- 
bor to  bargain  collectively,  but  Is  opposed  to 
"racketeering." 

RA.VKIN   IS   perhaps  better  known   for  his 
dislikes  than  his  likes      Among  his  dislikes: 
Communists  un-American  actlvlUes,  the  Fair 
Employment    Practice    Committee     (FEPC) 
antl-poll-tax   moves. 

He  13  equally  positive  about  hU  likes,  but 
not  quite  so  vociferous.  These  Include:  he 
late  Gen  George  S  Patton.  Thomas  Jefferson, 
rural  electrification,  servicemen,  and  vet- 
erans, mockingbirds  and  politics. 

It  was  as  a  38-)ear-old  Tupelo,  Mlw. 
lawyer  that  Rankin  first  came  to  the  Ho^ise 
on  Btorch  4.  1921.  Colleagues  probably  taw 
i'"j*^."°"*^'  "'*"*  '*»•  new  Mississippi 
Msaanr — a  sawmill  operator's  son.  Method  st. 
war  veteran,  and  married  man. 

Yet  of  the  aos  newcomers  to  Congress 
thst  day,  Raivkin  U  the  only  one  still  serv- 
ing In  the  Hou»e  And  fmm  the  point  of 
View  of  service  only  15  Members  outrank 
him. 
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KXAh   "POWat    LINES" 

In  the  13  elections  since  that  year  no  op- 
ponent has  carried  more  than  one  county 
against  Rankin.    Few  have  carried  one. 

Why?  Rankin  points  to  a  map  on  his 
office  wall.  The  long,  first  district  on  Mis- 
sissippi's east  border  Is  crissciussed  with  pat- 
terns of  green  lines 

"Know  what  those  are?"  asks  Kilowatt 
John.  "They're  power  lines.  Electric  lights 
lor  farmers,  and  electric  milking  machines, 
and  electric  refrigerators,  and  some  day  a 
new.  all-electric  veterans'  hospital  at  Tupelo. 

"That's  my  biggest  Job  In  these  25  years. 
If  I  hadn't  been  here  I  don't  think  those 
farmers  would  have  had  lights  for  50  more 
years 

Rankin  likes  to  hark  back  to  the  days  of 
fr.mous  congressional  battles. 

His  first  victory,  he  recalls,  was  "the  bat- 
tle of  Shlloh  Road."  when  the  new  Member 
first  learned  the  value  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
manual  on  House  rules.  His  parliamentary 
adroitness — now  a  House  legend— won  ap- 
proval for  s  concrete  road  between  Corinth, 
Miss.,  and  Shlloh  Battlefield. 

soaps  err  bicgkx 

Rankin  went  from  Shlloh  to  bigger  scraps. 
Bs  bupported  Nebraska's  Senatiir  George 
Norrls  lu  getting  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority created  by  Oongrsss.  His  amend- 
ment raised  nxtnthly  bass  pay  of  World  War 
II  servicemen  to  |50  It  was  Rankin  who 
led  tita  sucoessful  drive  in  January  1M&  for 
a  ptrmanant  commlttsa  on  un-American  ac- 
tivities. 

A  House  session  seldom  opens  without  the 
flsry-volced  Mtsalsslpplan.  He  likes  to  be  on 
hand  also  at  the  close  of  each  day's  nflalrs. 
"That's  when  the  skullduggery  Is  done." 

not    AFSAtO   or   WAR 

His  days  are  busy.  "I'm  too  conscientious," 
s.iys  Rankin.  Besides  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Veterans'  Committee,  the  Mlsslsstpplan 
holds  high  rank  ou  four  other  House  com- 
mittees. 

The  Rankin  office  tisually  closes  promptly 
nt  5.  The  boss  crosses  the  Capitol  lawn 
again,  eats  with  his  family,  goes  to  an  occa- 
sional movie  or  early  to  bed. 

Folding  up  his  first  quarter-century  on 
the  Hill.  Rankin  already  has  plans  for  the 
next.  He  wants:  A  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
waterway,  more  lights  for  American  farmers, 
better  things  for  veterans,  "a  safe,  free  Na- 
tion." 

War?  The  Mlsslsstpplan  doesn't  think 
he'll  see  another. 

"There's  only  us  and  Rursla."  he  figures. 
"And  neither  wants  anything  from  the  other. 
If  we  sit  tight  and  keep  our  powder  drj',  we 
won't  fight  again." 


The  Case  of  Robert  Mortt  Lovett,  Good- 
win B;  Watson,  and  William  E.  Dodd, 
Jr.,  Versus  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  '  - 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WASHINCION 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
those  who  feel  that  Congress,  through  its 
power  over  appropriations,  can  deny  con- 
tinuation of  employment  to  public  offi- 
cials. Congress  recently  tested  this  out 
In  the  case  of  the  above-named  gentle- 
men. Those  men  took  their  case  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims  which 
XCU— App. 36 


handed  down  a  decision  on  November  5, 
1945.  Because  the  matter  was  pending 
for  considerable  time  and  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  country,  I  believe  the 
reprint  of  the  opinion  would  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation. 
The  opinion  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  as 
follows : 

In   the    CotJHT    OF   Claims    op   rtn   UNrrro 

States— Nos.  46026,  46027,   46028— Decided 

November  5.  1945 — Robert  Morss  Lonett  v. 

The  United  States.  Goodwin  B.  Watson  v. 

The  Untted  States,  Wiluam  E.  E>odo,  Jr.,  v. 

The  United  States 

Mr.  Charles  A  Horsky  for  the  plalntlfis:  Mr. 
Edward  B.  Burling,  Miss  Amy  Ruth  Mahin, 
and  Covington,  Burling,  Rublee,  Acheson  & 
Shorb,  were  on  the  briefs. 

Mr.  Rawllngs  Ragland.  with  whom  wa.s  Mr. 
Assistant  Mtornev  Generol  Francis  M.  Shea, 
for  the  Attorney  General.  Messrs.  Donald  B. 
Ma^ulneas  and  Henry  Weihofen  were  on 
the  brief. 

Mr.  John  C.  Gall  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Messrs.  Dean  Hill  Stanley, 
William  P.  Howe.  Karl  M.  Dollak,  Joseph  G. 
Butts,  Jr..  John  B.  Ritzert.  and  Clark  M  Rob- 
ertson were  on  the  briefs. 

This  case  having  been  heard  by  the  Court 
of  Claims,  the  court,  upon  the  stipulation 
entered  Into  between  the  parties,  mukes  the 
following  special  findings  of  fact: 

NO.  «SOS«    aOBSST  MOMS  LOVKTT  V.  THE  t'NlTKO 
STATCS 

No.  480a«.  Robert  Morsa  Lovett  V.  Tht 
United  States: 

1.  Plaintiff.  Robert  Morss  Lovett,  Is  t  dtl- 
aen  of  the  United  Statss  and  at  the  time  of 
the  filing  of  this  &ult  was  a  resident  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

2.  PlalntilT  WAS  commissioned  the  United 
Statss  Government  Secretary  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  on  April  28.  1B39.  having  be4>n  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pursuant  to  iiectlon 
21  of  the  Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Island 
(act  of  June  22.  1936)  Plaintiff  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  July  17.  1939.  On  August  20.  1943, 
plaintiff  was  appointed  executive  assistant  to 
the  Governor  cf  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the 
Secretary  of  Interior,  pursuant  to  authority 
granted  In  section  23  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  (act  of  June  22.  li)36)  to 
succeed  Mr.  W.  M.  Freeman,  who  had  re- 
signed. Plaintiff  entered  on  duty  as  such 
executive  assistant  on  October  12,  1M3. 

3.  The  compensation  for  the  posii.lon  of 
Executive  A8.sistant  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  is  fixed  at  a  base  rate  of  M.600 
per  annum  plus  a  25-percent  differential  for 
services  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States,  plus  overtime  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  War  Overtime  Pay  Act  of  1943. 
Plaintiff  has  performed  the  duties  Incident 
to  the  position  of  Executive  Assistant  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  from  October 
12,  1943,  through  March  13,  1944.  On  March 
6,  1944.  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, wrote  plaintiff  as  follows: 

"Mr  Dear  Mr.  Lovett:  Last  November  I 
authorlz?d  you  to  continue  your  services  to 
the  Government  after  November  15,  In  spite 
of  the  provision  of  section  304  of  the  Urgent 
Deficiency  Act  (Public  Law  132,  78th  Cong.), 
which  prohibited  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  the  payment  of  your  salary.  The 
principal  purpose  of  that  authorization  was 
to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  test  by  legal 
action  the  validity  of  section  304.  You  have 
continued  to  serve  the  Government  without 
receiving  your  salary  since  November  ]  5,  1943. 

"As  you  no  doubt  know,  this  Department 
has  been  bitterly  criticized  by  the  Congress 
in  recent  months  for  continuing  to  accept 
them  after  you  had  worked  for  a  perio  1  which 
would  permit  you  to  test  the  const:  tutlon- 
allty  of  congressional  action.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances I  have  concluded  that  I  have  no 
alternative  but  to  request  your  re8lgn.atlon. 


"The  matter  is  now  before  th»  Court  of 
Claims,  and  I  believe  that  the  position  taken 
by  this  Department  and  by  yourself  will  be 
vindicated.  In  which  case  you  will  receive  all 
the  salary  which  you  have  earned.  I  want 
again  to  acknowledge  the  respect  and  affec- 
tion In  which  you  are  held  by  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  to  assure  you  of  my 
own  highest  regards  and  esteem. 

"With  best  wishes  to  you  and  to  Mrs.  Lov- 
ett, I  am 

"Sincerely  yours. 

"Harold  L.  Ickks. 
"Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

On  March  13,  1944.  plaintiff  wrote  Hs-old  L. 
Ickes.  Sscretary  of  the  Interior,  as  follows: 

"Mt  Dear  Mr.  Ickes:  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  I  am  sending  you  my  resigna- 
tion as  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  effective  at  the  close  of 
March  13,  1944.  I  do  so  with  regret  because 
of  my  pleasant  relations  during  the  past  5 
years  with  the  people  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  of  living 
among  them  and  serving  them  in  conjunc- 
tion with  my  colleagues  of  all  departments 
whose  friendship  and  cooperation  will  always 
be  a  happy  memory.  For  your  own  encour- 
agement and  support,  and  that  of  the  Depart- 
ment, I  shall  always  t>e  profoundly  grateful. 
It  Is  obvious  that  the  Department  should  not 
bear  any  longer  the  burden  of  the  personal 
hostility  toward  me  of  Members  of  Congress, 
and  that  I  can  best  serve  the  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  by  leaving  them. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"RoKiT  M.  Lovm." 
4.  Harold  L.  Ickw  Is  the  duly  appointed, 
qualified,  and  acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
uf  the  United  States.  As  such,  he  is  head 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  exer- 
cises general  supervision  an'<  control  over  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  As  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
he  has  the  power  of  appointment  of  various 
of  the  executive  and  administrative  oncers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  including  the  appointment  of 
plaintiff  to  his  postlon  as  Executive  Assist- 
ant, pursuant  to  authority  granted  In  the  Or- 
ganic Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  (act  of  June 
22,  1936) .  As  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he,  or 
someone  acting  on  his  behalf,  has  the  duty 
of  signing  all  requisitions  for  the  advance  or 
payment  of  money  out  of  the  Treasury  for 
expenditures  of  business  of  the  Department, 
including  expenditures  for  the  admlnlstra- 
tlop  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

5.  On  February  9,  1943.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives cf  the  United  States  adopted 
House  Resolution  105.  Pursuant  to  this  res- 
olution a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  was  appointed,  and 
on  March  23.  1943,  the  subcommittee  adopted 
rules  of  procedure.  These  rules  were  first 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  2,  1943  (Congressional  Record,  78th 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  Appendix,  p.  A2762).  The 
subcommittee  conducted  hearings  from  Apr.l 
9  to  April  15.  1943,  to  Investigate  certain 
charges  made.  Inter  alia,  against  plaintiff. 
The  hearings  before  the  subcommittee  were 
held  In  executive  session.  Plaintiff  was  In- 
vited by  letter  handed  him  on  April  14  to 
appear  In  person  before  the  subcommittee 
on  April  15  and  make  such  statements  or 
explanations  under  oath  as  he  might  desire, 
and  to  answer  such  questions  as  might  be 
propounded.  The  Invitation  advised  plaintiff 
that  If  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  charges 
and  allegations  concerning  him,  a  copy 
would  be  furnlShed  upon  requsst.  No  such 
request  was  made  by  plaintiff.  Plaintiff  was 
shown  at  the  hearing  E4  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amerl- 
can  Activities  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Seventy-eighth  Congress,  first  session, 
acting  pursuant  to  H.  R.  282.  The  evidence 
and    other    materials    gathered    during   tb* 
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of  prior  InTwtlcftttons  by  th«  Mtfarml 
of  InvMttcMtaa.  by  th«  Camumhum 

on  Uii-Amertcaa  Acttmiw  trwl  by  r«h*r«. 
whlcti  wer«  eonaMBrvd  by  the  Bubcominltt«e 
tn  001  j»cOon  wtth  plaintiff  ■  rmse,  wpre  and 
mim  (MifldmtUI.  except  that  the  chan^efl 
formt  fated  by  the  Oommlttee  on  Dn-Amerl- 
(-an  Arttviues  were  shown  to  plaintiff  at  the 
henrtng  a«  above  stated  The  Solicitor  of 
the  D  rpartmcnt  of  Interior,  on  the  day  before 
the  bfsrkng  on  April  15.  1M3.  requested  p«r- 
to  appear  at  the  heiuini(  before  Um 
mtee  wtth  plaintiff  He  was  MtrlMd 
by  th<  I  eocnmlttee  thnt  htn  request  to  appear 
aa  an  observer  for  the  Oepaxtmcnt  of  the 
lAtarlor  would  be  eocHderad.  On  the  fol- 
kMrtB  (  day  the  SoUcttor  waa  informed  that 
the  ]  ollcy  of  the  subrommlttee.  already 
formt  lated  m  prior  heftrlngB  InTOlvlng  per- 
sons <  on  nee  ted  with  the  ^tdeml  Commtint- 
catioi  a  Cortimiaalon.  waa  to  hold  its  bearloci 
wittoo  It  any  peraons  other  than  the  stibesa^ 
aattto !.  Its  staff,  wid  the  witness  being  pres- 
lat.  rhe  plalntUK  was  not  proffered,  nor  did 
be  I*  lueat,  the  opportunity  to  produce  wit- 
tn  tiih  own  behalf  or  to  use  the  com- 
y  proccaiM  Of  the  niboommittee  to  re- 
other  pcraona  to  app— r  before  it  to 
tatif '  or  to  submit  to  cross-examination, 
any  witnesses  CHlled  or  heard  by  the 
ilttee  on  behalf  of  plaintiff.  No  wlt- 
otber  than  plaintiff,  testified  before 
Um  slibcoounlttec  with  respect  to  plaintiff. 
Pteln  Mr  was  questioned  with  respect  to  his 
IOMbI  irship  and  actlviiy  In  various  organl- 
utlor  s  and  wtth  rrspect  to  vanoua  writings. 
speed  sa.  and  activities  on  hl.s  pitrt.  Plain- 
tUI  «i  ■  given  at  the  hearing  full  opportunUy 
to  mi  IM  any  statemenu  or  explanaUona  be 
desire  1  with  respet-t  to  the  Kubject  matter 
of  th )  Inveatigatkin.  At  the  cluse  of  the 
hsarli  c  plaintiff  waa  also  accorded  an  op- 
portui  Uty  to  make  any  statements  he  wl&bed. 
but  ijiflstered  with  the  sut)commUtee  no 
Int  aa  to  Its  procedure  or  lu  treat* 
Jot  btm. 

•l  Cn  May  14.  104S.  the  special  subcom- 
mltt«  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
report  Bd  to  the  Cununlttee  oij  Approprlallon^. 
On  iliy  14.  1943.  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations 'Vbcnltted  a  report  iH.  Rept.  No. 
44S.  T"  th  Cong  .  Ist  seas  )  appruviug  the  tlnd- 
Ings  <  f  the  said  special  subcommittee  and 
propotng  an  amendment  to  the  Urgent  De- 
ficiency Appropriation  Act.  1943  (H  R.  27141. 
aaetloi  304  of  the  (Trgent  Deficiency  Appro- 
prlatk  n  Act  nf  1943  of  July  12.  1943.  as  finally 
•nactsp  (Public.  133 1    provldet.  as  fuilows: 

S04  No  part  of  any  appropriation,  al- 
or  fund  <1)  which  is  made  availnble 
'hr  pursu«nt  to  this  act.  or  (2)  which  la 
now.  ( r  which  la  hereafter  made,  available 
or  pursuant  to  any  other  act.  to  any 
It.  agency,  or  Ixutrumentality  of  the 
Unitadi  Stataa.  ahaU  be  usmI.  after  November 
15.  194. :.  to  pay  any  part  of  the  salary,  or  other 
compc:  laation  for  the  personal  services,  of 
Ooodw  A  B.  Watson.  William  K.  Dodd  Jr  .  and 
Moksit  Mans  Lovett.  unless  prior  to  such 
gate  «i  icb  person  has  baan  appointed  by  the 
PTMUKn:.  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
asnt  oj  the  Senate:  Frotided.  That  this  sec- 
Uon  aliall  not  operau  to  deprive  any  such 
parson  of  payment  for  leaves  of  aboence  or 
salary.  Ok  of  any  refund  or  relmbursenant. 
which  hava  aoenasd  prior  to  November  13. 
1943  f  m\Mti  furtiur.  That  this  taction  shall 
not  oftrate  to  deprive  any  such  person  of 
paynci  it  for  services  performed  as  a  member 
of  a  lu  7  or  aa  a  member  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Statca  nor  any  benefit,  pension, 
or  «no  lument  resulting  therefrom." 

Tba  President   did   not   appoint   plaintiff 
ttndw  MTtion  S04. 

7.  B]  lattar  of  Morcmbcr  33.  1943.  Morris  P. 
<te  Oas  TO.  OoauBtmlaiMr  cf  Plnanoe  of  the 
VlrgUi  litenili  and  tha  oAotr  authorised  to 
Mrtttlrltb*  payment  of  salary  to  plaintiff. 
tiM  Swratary  of  the  Interior  that  In 
▼law  of  laetJan  SM  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Appraputlon    Act    of    IMS.    he    would    nut 


eartlfy  for  payment   the  salary  of  plaintiff 
aftar  November  IS.  194.3 

8.  By  latter  of  November  38.  194S.  HaroM 
L.  Ickes.  Sacrstary  of  the  Interior,  wroU 
plaintiff  as  follows: 

"Mr  Dk  t  Mb.  Lovttt:  When  you  were  last 
In  Washington  I  discussed  with  you  the  Im- 
plications of  section  304  of  the  Urgent  De- 
ficiencies Act.  During  these  conferences  I 
urged,  despite  the  prohibition,  your  staying 
on  the  ]ob  alter  November  16.  for  the  reason 
that  the  limitations  contained  in  section  S04 
are.  in  my  opinion  and  m  the  opinion  of  my 
aoUcitor.  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
my  ex<»cutive  powers 

"I  wiah  to  repeat  the  request  that  you  con- 
tinue in  the  ofllce  of  rzecutl\e  a^alstant  to 
the  Covamor.  Funds  may  not  be  available 
to  pay  your  salary  until  the  naaxiatltutlonal 
prs>hibitlon  of  u  j  Urgent  Defldaaelas  Act  is 
declared  invalid  by  the  courts.  I  am  ccn- 
fident.  however,  that  the  prohibition  wiU  be 
so  adjudged,  and  a  principle  (iinddment«d  to 
democratic   guvernnrient    will    be   uf)held. 

"In  no  case  are  you   to  consider  yourself 
discharged.     You   will  contin\ie   to   perform 
the  duties  of  your  oOce  and  to  exercue  all 
the  ai;thorlty  conferred  upon  you  by  law. 
"Sincerely   yours, 

"Hasold  L  Ickks. 
"Secretary  o/  The  Interior." 

9.  On  November  29.  1943.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  wrote  the  following  letur  to 
plaintiff: 

"Mt  Dcas  MR.  Lovrrr:  The  commissioner 
of  finance  of  the  Vtrgiii  Islands  has  advised 
me  that  In  view  of  section  304  of  the  urgent 
deficiency  bill  (Public  Law  132.  78th  Cong  ) 
funds  are  not  available  to  pay  your  salary 
after  November  15,  1943. 

"During  the  past  4  years  you  have  won  the 
respect  and  affection  of  nil  of  the  Virgin 
Islanders,  and  you  have,  under  very  trying 
circumstances,  served  the  Governments  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  United  Stales  with 
credit  and  di&tinctlon. 

"If  there  were  some  appropriate  way  to 
avoid  tbe  effect  of  the  provision  of  the  De- 
ficiency Act,  you  would,  of  course,  receive 
your  salary.  I  should  like  very  much  for 
you  to  continue  in  the  ofDce  of  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  Governpr.  It  would  be  most 
difficult  for  mc  to  find  someone  to  replace 
you.  The  matter,  however,  now  u  beyond 
my  control.  I  made  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  prohibitive  provisions 
of  the  bill.  The  action  Uken  by  Congress 
has  been  very  disappointing  to  me  I  hope 
that  you  will  be  successful  in  challenging 
the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  which 
otherwise  prevents  the  disbursing  officers  of 
the  Government  from  paying  you  the  sal- 
ary for  which  you  are  rendering  such  valu- 
able services. 
"With  my  best  wishes,  I  remain. 
"Sincerely  yours. 

"HaROID   L     ICKfS, 

"Secretart  of  the  Interior" 
Plaintiff  demanded  that  he  be  paid  for  the 
services  rendered  to  the  United  States  as 
Biecutive  Assistant  to  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  lalauds  from  November  13.  1943, 
through  March  13.  1944.  This  demand  was 
refused. 

10  Plaintiff  becavisc  of  section  304  of  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  ApproprUtlon  Act  of  1943 
and  the  fact  that  the  Piesldent  did  not 
appoint  him  thereunder,  has  not  received 
oonpcnaatlon  from  November  13,  1943 
tbrougb  March  13.  1944.  nor  has  plaintlfT 
av«r  received  his  pro  raU  annual  t>ase  sal- 
ary, pitu  differential  and  overtime,  or  any 
part  thareof.  for  the  services  rendered  dur- 
laftbat  period.  The  defendant,  acting 
throOgh  Harold  L.  Ickes.  Secretary  of  the 
Intarlor.  his  agents.  asauUnt.  or  subordi- 
nates, and  solely  because  of  the  operation 
of  section  904  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act  of  1943  and  the  fsct  that  the 
President  did  not  appoint  him  thereunder 


h.-u  refused  and  failed  to  pay  to  plal  it  iff 
any  compensation  for  the  period  from  No- 
vember 15.  194S.  through  March  13  1944. 
nor  has  the  defendant  ever  paid  plalntlfl  his 
pro  rata  base  ealery,  plus  differential  and 
overtime,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  »he  serv- 
ices rendered  during  that  period.  The 
amount  which  has  not  t>een  pold  to  plaliitiff 
and  which  hns  been  withheld  solely  becuM 
of  the  opersttnii  of  said  <<ertion  304  and  the 
fact  that  the  President  did  not  appoint  him 
thereunder,  is  91.996  40 

NO.    ««0a7     OOOOWIN    B.    WATSON   V.    THX   VMTTTD 
STATES 

1.  Plaintiff.  Goodwin  B  Watson,  la  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  this  suit  was  a  resident  of  Wt.&h- 
tngton.  D   C. 

2  Plsmtiff  waa  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Analyi^aDtvis^i  Foreum  Broadcast  InvUi- 
gaaesBsmcc.  Pwieral  Communications  Com- 
mission, on  November  18.  1941.  by  the  P<?deiiil 
Cummuuications  Commisf  ion  in  tlie  exercise 
of  its  authority  granted  by  section  4  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934.  Plain- 
tiff took  the  oath  of  office  on  November  18 
1941. 

8.  Slnre  October  20.  1942.  the  competisa- 
tlon  for  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Analv^ia 
Division  has  been  fixed  at  a  base  rate  of  86  MX) 
per  year  plus,  since  May  1.  1943  overtime 
computed  In  acrnrdance  with  the  War  Over- 
time P»y  Act  of  1943  Plaintiff  has  per- 
formed the  duties  Incident  to  the  position  of 
Chief  of  the  Analysis  Dtvlxlon.  Foreirn  Broad- 
cast Intelligence  Service.  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  from  November  18.  l^»41, 
through  NoA-ember  31  1943  On  May  2.  I'Mi. 
plaintiff  wrote  to  Dr  Robert  D  Leigh.  Dliec- 
tor  of  the  Foreign  Bmadcaat  Intelligence 
Service.  Federal  Commuiucations  Comniis- 
aion.  as  follows: 

"DiAR  Ms.  Ldch:  As  I  understand 'it  the 
reduction  in  appropriation  for  the  Foreign 
Broadcast  Intelligence  Service  makes  neces- 
sary the  elimination  of  the  Analysis  Divlklcn 
and  the  absorption  of  some  of  its  work  by 
ether  groups  and  other  agencies.  That  satms 
to  me  to  mark  the  termination  of  the  work 
which  I  came  to  Washington  to  do.  and  Is 
hence  an  occasion  on  which  I  submit  my 
resignation. 

"In  this  last  official  document.  I  want  to 
express  to  you,  to  t^e  other  adminLstrative 
officers,  and  to  the  Commissioners  and  ChPtr- 
man  of  the  Federal  CommunJcntioiis  Com- 
mlaalcn  my  warm  appreciation  for  the  intel- 
ligent and  courageous  support  which  tl.ey 
gave  to  the  war  effort,  to  the  FBIS.  to  cur 
division,  and  to  me  personaUy.  I  am  glad  to 
have  hsd  a  lltUe  part  in  what  I  believe  v  as 
a  helpful  war  servue.  but  I  shall  treasure 
as  the  most  valuable  pert  of  my  Wanhington 
experience,  the  friends  I  hs'e  made  h«re 
•  nd  the  opportunity  to  work  along  with  my 
fellow  officials  in  the  Federal  Communka- 
tlona  Commission.  • 

'Cordially  yotirs. 

"Goodwin  Watson.' 

On    May    3.    1944.    Mr.    Leigh    replied    as 

follows: 

"D»A*  OooBwnt:  I  have  yotir  letter  of  May 
2  presenting  your  resignation  as  Chief  of  the 
Analysis  Division  of  the  Foreign  Brtjadcist 
Intelllganee  Service. 

"It  Is  true  that  the  position  r  hlch  vou  h»)d 
and  which  was  kept  vacant  for  you  has 
been  ellmmsted  so  that  there  In  no  practl<al 
reason  for  continusnce  of  you  on  the  rolls 
of  the  FCC.  Your  resignation  coming  in  this 
way  makes  It  very  clear-cut  that  the  act 
Is  voluntary. 

"From  tha  point  of  view  of  good  goveri- 
mantal  operation  In  the  prosecution  of  tha 
war  effort.  I  would  like  to  fnuaa  your  realg- 
natJon  wtth  tfoubia  Mack  edgea-the  first  liaa 
would  raprasent  tlia  dauimant  to  the  analyaJa 
work  by  your  enfotcsd  isava  of  abaenoe  due 
to  the  act  of  Cotkgnm.    Tha  second  wouUl 
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represent  the  hindrance  to  the  war  effort  by 
the  reduction  In  the  FBIS  appropriation. 
"Sincerely  your^. 

"RoBZKT  D.  LacH,  Director." 

On  May  24.  1944.  plaintiff  received  a  noti- 
fication from  the  Director  of  Personnel  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  that  his 
resignation  had  become  effective  on  May  21, 
1944. 

4  The  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion ha.s  general  supervision  and  control  over 
the  agency  which  it  heads  It  has  the  power 
of  appointment  of  various  of  the  officers  and 
employees  neccssarv  In  the  execution  of  Its 
functions,  as  provided  in  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  Including  the  power  of  ap- 
jjolntment  of  plaintiff  T  J  Slowle  Is  the 
duly  appointed  qualified  and  acting  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commission  and  as  such  T.  J. 
Slowle.  or  someone  acting  on  hie  behalf,  is 
authorized  to  approve  before  presentation  for 
payment  itemized  vouchers  for  all  expendl- 
ture.s  cf  the  Commission  v.hlch  may  be  nec- 
e<»s.iry  for  the  execution  of  Its  functions.  In- 
cluding compensation  to  plaintiff,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 

5  On  Februnry  9.  1943.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  adopted 
House  Resolution  105  Pursuant  to  this 
resolution  a  special  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  was  appointed, 
and  on  March  23.  1943.  the  suhcommlttee 
adopted  rules  of  procedures  These  rules 
were  firi-t  published  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  2.  1943  (Congiessional  Rec- 
o«ir>.  78th  Cong..  1st  sess..  Appendix,  p.  A27621. 
The  subcommittee  conducted  hcarlnRs  from 
April  9  to  April  15.  1943.  to  Inveetigate  cer- 
tain charges  made  inter  alia,  against  plaintiff. 
The  hearings  brfore  the  subcommittee  were 
hfld  in  executive  seEilon  Plaintiff  was  In- 
vited to  appear  by  letter  dated  April  7,  1943, 
as   follows: 

"Dear  Dn  Watson:  In  accordance  with 
House  Resolution  106.  Sevehty-elghth  Con- 
gress, first  session,  a  copy  of  which  Is  en- 
closed, the  special  subcommittee  appointed 
thereunder  ha.s  before  it  files  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Federal 
Eureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  Federal 
Communications  Commia-sion  relative  to  your 
qualifications  and  suitability  as  a  Federal 
emnloyee 

"The  committee  will  examine  these  files  be- 
ginning Friday.  April  9.  1943  at  10  a  m  and 
you  are  Instructed  to  appear  at  room  449 
Old  House  Office  BuIIdinp  at  such  time  when 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  you  to  answer 
these  charges  and  Interrogations  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

"A  statement  and  list  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred against  you  b?fore  this  committee  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
House  cf  Representatives,  Is  Immediately 
available  for  ycir  Inspection  at  the  office  of 
this  committee. 

"Very    trtily   yours, 

"John  H.  Kerr. 
"Chairman,  Special  Subcammittee ." 

Plaintiff's  reply.  addresi>ed  to  the  chairman 
cf  the  subcommittee,  and  dated  April  8,  1943, 
was  as  follows: 

"Gkntlsmen:  Ttiank  you  for  your  Invita- 
tion to  appear  and  make  a  statement  before 
the  Kerr  committee.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect for  this  committee  and  welcome  an 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  and  judicial  re- 
view of  my  case. 

"I  have  prepared  the  accompanying  state- 
ment of  what  seem  to  me  the  most  relevant 
facts.  With  your  permission.  I  should  like 
to  present  this  statement  to  the  committee, 
and  I  shall  then  be  glad  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions. 

"Ycurs  respectfully. 

"OooDwiw  Watson. 
"Chief.  AnalytU  DivUion" 

The  letter  of  April  7.  1943.  advised  plaintiff 
that  if  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  charges 


and  allegations  concerning  him,  a  coi)y  would 
be  furnished  upon  request.  No  such  request 
was  made  by  plaintiff.  Plaintiff  was  iihown  at 
the  hearing  29  charges  made  against  him  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  first  session,  acting  jmrsuant 
to  H   R.  282. 

Tne  evidence  and  other  materials  gath- 
ered during  the  course  of  prior  Investi- 
gations by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, by  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  and  by  others  which  Wi?re  con- 
sidered by  the  subcommittee  In  connection 
with  plaintiff's  case  were  and  are  conlidentlal, 
except  that  the  charges  formulated  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  were 
fhown  to  plaintiff  at  the  hearing.  The  gen- 
eral counsel  of  t'ne  Federal  Communications 
Commission  appeared  at  the  first  session  of 
the  subcommittee  with  the  first  person  sum- 
moned before  It  and  requested  perm.sslon  to 
appear  as  an  observer  for  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  but  was  advised  by 
the  subcommittee  that  It  had  decided  to 
hold  its  hearings  without  any  persons  other 
than  the  subcommittee.  Its  staff,  and  the 
witness  being  present.  The  general  counsel 
thereupon  withdrew.  Plaintiff  was  not  prof- 
fered nor  did  he  request  the  opportunity 
to  produce  witnesses  In  his  own  behalf  or 
to  use  the  compulsory  processes  of  the  sub- 
committee to  require  other  personn  to  ap- 
pear before  it  to  testify  or  to  submit  to 
cross-examination,  nor  were  any  witnesses 
called  or  heard  by  the  subcommittee  on 
behalf  of  plaintiff.  No  witnesses,  other  than 
plaintiff,  testified  before  the  subc<5mmltte 
with  respect  to  plaintiff  Plaintiff  was 
questioned  with  respect  to  his  membership 
and  activity  in  various  organizations  and 
with  respect  to  various  writings,  speeches, 
and  activities  on  his  part.  Plaintiff  was 
given  at  the  hearing  full  opportunity  to  make 
anv  statements  or  explanations  he  desired 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Investigation.  Plaintiff  registered  vMth  the 
subcommittee  no  complaint  as  to  Its  pro- 
cedure or  its  treatment  of  him. 

6.  On  April  21,  1943,  the  special  subcom- 
mittee? of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
On  April  26.  1943.  the  Federal  Commtmlca- 
tions  Commission,  having  considered  the  re- 
port of  the  special  subcommittee,  concluded 
that  It  would  retain  plaintiff  in  its  employ- 
ment and  issued  a  report  thereon.  On  May 
14.  1943,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
submitted  a  report  (H.  R  448,  78th  Cong.. 
1st  sefs.)  approving  the  findings  of  the  said 
special  subcommittee  and  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1943  (H.  R.  2714).  Section 
304  of  the  Urgent  Dsficlency  Appropriation 
Act  of  1943  of  July  12.  1943.  as  finally  enacted 
(Public,  132).  provides  as  follows: 

"Sec.  304.  No  part  of  any  appropriation, 
allocation,  or  fund  (1)  which  Is  mcde  avail- 
able under  or  pursuant  to  this  act,  or  (2) 
which  Is  now.  or  which  is  hereafter  made, 
available  under  or  pursuant  to  any  other  act, 
to  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States,  shall  be  used, 
after  November  15,  1943.  to  pay  any  part  of 
the  salary,  or  other  compensation  for  the 
personal  services,  of  Goodwin  B.  Waison, 
William  E.  Dodd.  Jr.,  and  Reberl,  Morss 
Lovett  unles.«  prior  to  such  date  svch  porson 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  operate 
to  deprive  any  such  person  of  paymen  for 
leaves  of  absence  or  salary,  or  of  any  refund 
or  reimbursement,  which  have  accrued  prior 
to  November  15.  1943:  Provided  further. 
That  this  section  shall  not  operate  to  de- 
prive any  such  person  of  payment  for  serv- 
Ices  performed  as  a  member  of  a  Jury  or  as  a 
member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  nor  any  benefit,  pension,  or  emolu- 
ment resulting  therefrom." 


The  President  did  not  appoint  plaintiff 
under  Section  804. 

7.  On  November  22.  1943,  T.  J.  Slowle,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, In  which  capacity  he  acts  as  certify- 
ing officer  for  the  Commission,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  plaintiff: 

"Dear  Mb.  Watson  :  The  Commission's  rec- 
ords show  that  you  have  been  on  active  duty 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  November  7  through  November 
21.  Smce  the  position  which  you  hold 
pays  a  base  salary  of  $6,500  per  annum,  your 
compensation  for  this  pay  period,  with  over- 
time, would  ordinarily  be  $297.01.  However, 
in  your  case  there  is  a  provision  of  law  which 
makes  it  Impossible  to  pay  you  the  full  sum 
to  which  you  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

"Section  304  of  Public  Law  132.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  provides  as  follows: 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Because  of  this  provision.  It  is  possible  to 
compensate  you  only  for  your  services  from 
November  7  through  November  15,  1943, 
and  your  compensation  for  this  period  with 
overtime  is  $178  21.  Accordingly,  after  ad- 
justment of  tax  deduction  $23  60  and  retire- 
ment deduction  $8.13,  there  Is  enclosed  a 
check  for  $146.68. 

"If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  the  bene- 
fits of  the  proviso  which  preserves  your  right 
to  receive  compensation  for  annual  leave  ac- 
crued prior  to  November  15.  19^.  you  should 
file  an  application  for  leave  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

"Very  truly  yours. 

"T.  J.  Slowie.  Secretary." 

Plaintiff  demanded  that  he  be  paid  for  the 
services  rendered  to  the  United  States  as 
Chief  of  the  Analysis  Division.  Foreign  Broad- 
cast InUflilgence  Service,  from  November  16 
through  N<^vember  21.  1943.  This  demand 
was  refused.N  Plaintiff  was  given  no  instruc- 
tions by  theXcommission  to  cease  working 
on  November  iV  1943.  The  Commission  per- 
mitted plalntifTvto  remain  at  his  desk  as 
Chief  of  the  Amalysls  Division.  Foreign 
Broadcast  Intelllgei^ce  Service,  from  Novem- 
ber 1."=  to  November  Xl.  1943 

8.  Plaintiff,  becaus^of  section  304  of  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Aoprnprlation  Act  of  1943 
and  the  fact  that  the  President  did  not  ap- 
point him  thpreunder.  iias  not  received 
compensation  from  November  16  through 
November  21.  1943.  nor  has  plaintiff  ever  re- 
ceived his  pro  rata  annual  ba^  salary  plus 
overtime,  or  any  part  thereof,  ror  the  serv- 
ices rendered  during  that  perioa.  The  de- 
fendant, acting  through  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Its  agent^  assist- 
ants or  subordinates,  and  solelv  becljiP»  of 
the  operation  of  section  304  of  the 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1943  and\the 
fact  that  the  President  did  not  appoint 
thereunder,  has  refvLscd  and  failed  to 
plaintiff  any  compensation  for  the  perl 
from  November  16  through  November  21, 
1943.  nor  has  the  defendant  ever  paid  plain- 
tiff his  pro  rata  base  salary  plus  over- 
time, or  any  part  thereof,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  that  period.  The  amount  which 
has  not  been  paid  to  plaln'^JI.  and  which  has 
been  withheld  solely  because  of  the  opera- 
tion of  said  section  304  and  the  fact  that 
the  President  did  not  appoint  him  there- 
under. Is  $101.78. 

NO.  4002S.  WILIIAM   E.  DOm.  JB.,  V.  TKK  UmTBD 

states 

1 .  Plaintiff.  William  E.  Dodd.  Jr.,  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  at  the  time  of  the 
filing  of  this  suit  was  a  resident  of  Arlington, 
Va. 

2.  Plaintiff  was  appointed  editorial  sssIr- 
tant.  Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence  Service, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1941,  by  the  Federal  Ccmimunlcs- 
tlons  Commission  In  the  exercise  of  lu  au- 
thority to  appoint  such  employees  granted  by 
section  4  of  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
of  1934.    Plaintiff  took  the  oath  of  office  oB 
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1.    1941.     On   DMMBber   13.    1943. 
plaiaM  «iu  Kppuint«d  M^atant  news  edi- 
tor, Iforclgn   BrcadcMt   Intelligence  Sen-Ice. 
Communications  Commlaclnn.  by  tbe 
pursuant  to  said  authority. 
Iflalntlff  haa  performed  ttae  duties  In- 
to the  ra^MCUve  poaltlons  of  editorial 
■id  aalrtant  newa  editor.  Pore'Kn 
taMDIfMiM  Sennce.  Federal  Com- 
munltJAtlona  Commlaaloiv,  from  December  1 
throufh     November     31.     1»43.       The    com- 
for  the  poaltion  of  aaelstant  new* 
ts  fixed  at  a  baae  rate  of  13.300  per 
>tua  overtime  computed  In  accordance 
the    War    Overtime    Pay    Art    of    1M3. 
iovember  31   1043  plaintiff  has  been  on 
•-wlthmit-pttj  atattv  at   the   Federal 
Cbauntaaton.  and  la  In  that 
at  the  prcaent  time. 

Federal  Communications  Commls- 
general  supervlaton  and  control  over 
tlfdapendent  agerury  which  It  heads.     It 
power   of    appointment   of   rarlotis 
ofllcers  and  employees  neccaaary  In 
•^•euuon  of  Its  functions,  as  provided 
Communications  Act  of  1934.  Includ- 
s  power  of  appointment  of   plaintiff 
Sowte  Is  the  duly  appointed,  qualified 
aptlng  secretary  of  the  Commlsaion  and 
T  J.  Slowla.  or  someone  acting  on  h;.'5 
It.  la  authorized  to  approve  before  pres- 
•ntat:  on  for  payment  Itemized  vourhers  for 
•yainilitUTee   of   the  Commission   which 
ry  for   the  execution   of   its 
ftmctlons.  Including  compensation  to  plain- 
provided  by  the  Communlcationa  Act 
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February  9.  1943.  the  Hmise  of  Rep- 
ttves   of   the   United   Statoi   adopted 
Resolution  106     Pursuant  to  this  r«ao- 
a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
on  Appropriations  was  appointed,  and 
ch  38.  1943.  the  subcomnmiee  adopted 
rf  procedure      lhe<e    rules   were   first 
In    the   CoNRaaasioNAL   Rxcoao  of 
.    1943    (CoNcaaasioNAL   Rxcoao.   78th 
l?t  sesa..  Appendix,  p    A3783).     The 
ttee  conducted  hearings  from  April 
April    15.    1943.    to   investigate   certain 
made.   Inter   alia,   against   plaintiff, 
waa  Invited  by  letter  to  appear  in 
»tOn  the  subcommittee  and   make 
I  uitementa  or  explanations  under  oath 
I  tight  desire,  and  to  answer  such  ques- 
*     t  be  propounded      The  plain- 
the  clerk  of  the  subcommittee 
to  hin    any  chargaa  agaliut  him. 
advlaed  by  the  clerk  that  the  sub- 
tee  bad  formulated  no  charges.    The 
i  and  other  materials  gathered  dm- 
course  of  prior  Inveetigatlons  bv  the 
Bureau  of  Inveatlgatlon.  by  the  Com- 
on   Cn-Amerlcaa  Activities,  and   by 
which  were  considered  by  the  sub- 
:ee  In  connection  with  plaintiffs  caae. 
"  are  confidential,  except  for  the  tes- 
of  plaintiff  before  said   committee, 
gefieral  counsel  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
Conunlasion  appeared  at  the  first 
of  the  subcommittee  with  the  first 
summoned   before   it   and   requested 
in  to  appear  as  an  observer  for  the 
Communications    Conmjlaslon.    but 
by  the  subcommittee  that  it  had 
to   held    Its   hearings  without    any 
other    than    the   subcommittee.    Its 
d    the   witness   being  present.     The 
counsel  thereupon  withdrew     Plain- 
not  proffered  nor  did  he  request  the 
nlty  to  produce  wltpeasea  In  hla  own 
or  to  use  the  compulsory  proceaaea 
subcommittee  to  require  other  per- 
appear  before  It  to  teaUfy  or  to  sub- 
'  'ni»  ewmlnaUug.  nor  ware  any  wit- 
^ad  or  baard  by  the  sttbommlttee 
"  of  plaintiff.     No  wltneaaaa.  other 
p^Untlir.  testified  before  the  subcom- 
'1th  respect  to  plaintiff.    Plaintiff  waa 
with  re^Mct  to  bis  memberahlp 
-    in    rarloua   orfanlaations   and 
to  various  writings,  speeches. 
actliTUtes    on    bis   part.     PUimiff    waa 


anc 


raipact 


fflTea  at  the  hearing  full  opportunity  to  make 
any  statements  or  explaiiationa  he  desired 
with  respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Investigation.  At  the  cloae  of  the  hearing, 
plaintiff  was  also  accorded  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  statements  he  wished,  but  regis- 
tered with  the  subcommittee  no  complaint 
as  to  its  procedure  or  iu  treatment  of  him. 
6.  On  AprU  31.  1943.  the  special  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reported  to  the  Committee  on  Approprla- 
tlona.  On  April  36.  1943.  the  Federal  Com- 
munications ConuBlaMon.  having  oonaldend 
the  report  of  the  special  •ubcomittlttaa.  eon- 
eluded  that  it  would  retain  plaintiff  In  Ita 
'mployment  and  issued  a  report  thereon. 
On  May  14.  1943.  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prUtiona  submitted  a  report  (H.  Rept  448. 
78th  Cong..  1st  sesa.)  approving  the  findings 
of  the  said  special  subcommittee  and  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Urgent  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Act.  1943  (H  R.  3714). 
Section  304  of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Ap- 
proprutlon  Act  of  1943.  of  July  13.  194S.  as 
finally  enacted  (Public.  133).  provides  as 
f  ollowa : 

"Sac.  304  No  part  of  any  appropriation, 
allocation,  or  fund  <1)  which  is  made  avail- 
able imder  or  pursuant  to  this  act.  or  (3) 
which  is  now.  or  which  is  hereafter  made. 
available  under  or  pursuant  to  any  other 
act.  to  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
menUIlty  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  used, 
after  November  15.  1943.  to  pay  any  part  or 
the  salary,  or  other  compenaation  for  the 
personal  services,  of  Goodwin  B  Watson. 
Wlillam  E  Dodd.  Jr.,  and  Robert  Moras 
Lovett.  unless  prior  to  such  date  such  per- 
aon  has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate; Proruted.  That  this  section  shall  not 
operate  to  deprive  any  .,uch  person  of  pay- 
ment for  leaves  of  absence  or  salary,  or  of 
any  refund  or  reimbursement,  which  have 
accrued  prior  to  November  15.  1943:  Prottded 
further.  That  thla  section  shall  not  operate 
to  deprive  any  such  person  of  payment  for 
aervlces  performed  as  a  member  of  a  Jury  or 
as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  nor  any  benefit,  pension,  or 
emolument  resulting  therefrom." 

The  President  did  not  appoint  plaintiff 
imder  section  304 

7  On  November  33.  1943.  T.  J  Slowle.  sec- 
retary  of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mmion.  in  which  capacity  be  acts  as  the  cer- 
tifying officer  of  the  Commission,  wrote  the 
following  letter  to  the  plaintiff: 

"DaAi  Ua  Dodd:  The  Commiaslons  records 
show  that  you  have  been  on  active  duty  with 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
from  November  7  through  Novemtier  31. 
Since  the  position  which  you  hold  pays  a  baae 
■alary  of  tSJOO  per  annum,  your  conipensa- 
Uon  for  thla  pay  period,  with  overtime,  would 
ordinarily  be  $159  51.  However,  in  your  caae 
tharehi  a  proviaion  of  law  which  mokes  it 
impoaelble  to  pay  you  the  full  sum  to  which 
you  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 

"Section  304  of  Public  Law  133.  Seventy- 
eighth  Congreaa.  provides  as  follows: 

•  •  •  •  # 

"Because  of  this  provUlon  It  Is  possible  to 
compensate  you  only  for  your  services  from 
November  7  through  November  15.  1943.  and 
your  compensation  for  this  period  with  over- 
time is  W8  51.  Accordingly,  after  adjust- 
ment of  tax  deduction  $S  and  retirement  de- 
duction 94.  there  is  enclosed  a  check  for 
•8751. 

"If  yotj  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  the  ben- 
eflu  of  the  proviso  which  preserves  your  right 
to  receive  compensation  for  annual  leave  ac- 
crued prior  to  November  15.  1943.  you  should 
file  an  application  for  leave  In  the  usual 
manner. 

"Very  truly  yours. 

"T.  J.  SLOvm,  Secretary." 
Plaintiff  demanded  that  he  be  paid  for  the 
services  rendered  to  the  United  States  aa  aa- 
alsunt  news  editor,  ^reigu  Broadcast  Intel- 


ligence Service,  from  November  16  throuj?h 
November  31.  1943.  ThU  demand  waa  re- 
fused. Plaintiff  was  given  no  lustructlonj  by 
the  Commission  to  cease  working  on  Novem- 
ber 16.  1943.  The  Commission  permitted 
plaintiff  to  remain  at  his  desk  as  assistant 
news  editor.  Foreign  Broadcast  Intelligence 
Service,  from  November  15  to  Novembr  31 
1943. 

8.  Plaintiff,  becauae  of  section  304  of  the 
Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act  of  1943 
and  the  fact  that  the  President  did  not  »p- 
polnt  him  thereunder,  has  not  received  com- 
pensation from  November  18.  through 
November  31.  1943.  nor  has  plaintiff  ever 
received  his  pro  rata  annual  base  salary  plus 
overtime,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered  during  that  period.  The  de- 
lendant.  acting  through  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  its  agenta.  aaslst- 
ants  or  subordinates,  and  solely  becauae  of 
tlxe  operation  of  section  304  of  the  Urgent 
D»flclency  Approprl.ation  Act  of  1943  and  the 
fact  that  the  President  did  not  appoint  him 
theretmder.  haa  refused  and  failed  to  pay 
plaintiff  any  compenaation  for  the  pence 
from  f:ovember  16.  through  November 
21.  1943,  nor  haa  the  defendant  ever  paid 
plaintiff  his  pro  rata  base  salary  pliw  over- 
time, or  any  part  thereof,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  that  period.  The  amount 
which  haa  not  been  paid  to  plaintiff,  and 
which  haa  been  withheld  solely  because  of 
the  operation  of  said  section  304  and  the 
fact  that  the  President  did  not  appoint  hira 
thereunder.  Is  $58. (.3 

Conclusions  of  law 
Upon  the  foregoing  special  findings  cf  fact, 
which  are  made  a  part  of  the  Judgments 
herein,  the  court  concludes,  a^  a  matter  of 
law.  that  the  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  re- 
cover. 

It  L«  therefore  ordered  and  adjudged  thst 
plaintiff  Robert  Moras  Lovett  (In  case  No. 
46038)  recover  of  snd  from  the  United  Stales 
the  sum  of  $1.996  40;  that  plaintiff  Goodwin 
B  Wataon  (In  ca.«»e  No  46027)  recover  of  and 
from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  $101  78: 
and  that  plaintiff  William  E.  Dodd.  Jr.  dii 
caae  No.  46038)  recover  of  and  from  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $59  83. 

Opinion 

Whaley,  Chief  Justice,  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  court : 

On  Augtiat  36.  1943.  plaintiff  Robert  Moras 
Lovett  waa  appointed  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Governor  of  the  Virgin  Islands  by  the 
Secretary  o.  the  Interior,  pursuant  to  au- 
thority granted  in  section  23  of  the  Organic 
Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
SUtes.  approved  June  3^  1986.  49  Stat.  1807. 
1813.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered 
upon  the  duties  thereof  October  13.  1943 
He  performed  them  thereafter  through 
March  13.  1944.  at  which  time  his  services 
ended  He  has  not  been  paid  the  salary  of 
his  ofllce  for  the  period  November  15  1943 
through  March  13.  1944.  which  amounts  to 
$1M6.40.  and  this  sum  he  sues  to  recover. 

Plaintiff  Goodwin  B  Watson  was  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Analysts  DlvWon.  Foreign 
Broadcast  Intelligence  Service.  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  November  16.  1941. 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered  upon 
the  duties  thereof  on  that  date,  and  per- 
formed them  thereafter  through  November 
21.  1943.  wht'n  his  active  services  ended  His 
appointment  was  made  under  section  4  of 
the  aimmunlcatlons  Act  of  19.34.  aporoved 
June  19.  1934.  48  Sut.  1064.  1066  He  sues 
to  recover  the  salary  of  his  ofllce  from  No- 
vember 16  1943.  through  November  21  1943 
amounting  to  $101  78.  which  be  has  not  been 
paid. 

Plaintiff  William  E.  Dodd.  Jr..  was  ap- 
pointed aaalatant  news  editor.  Foreign  Broad- 
cast Intelligence  Service,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission.  December  33.  1943.  by 
the  Federal  Communicaiions  Commlsaion 
under  section  4  of  the  Communications  Act 
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of  1934.  Immediately  enterlrg  upon  the  duties 
of  that  office.  He  performed  those  duties 
thereafter  through  November  21,  1943.  He 
has  not  been  paid  the  salary  attached  to  that 
office  for  the  period  from  November  18,  1943, 
through  November  21.  1948,  which  amounts 
to  $f 9  83.  and  he  sues  herein  for  that  amount. 
None  of  the  appointments  here  Involved 
were  made  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  three  cases  hove  been  submitted  on 
stipulations,  and  they  have  been  briefed  and 
argued  together.  The  general  question  raised 
has  been  the  constitutionality  of  section  304 
of  the  Urgent  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
1943  (57  Stat.  431.  4i0) . 

The  plaintiffs  aseert  that  the  section  is  un- 
constitutional setting  fo'th  their  reasons  for 
that  assertion  The  Attorney  General  hav- 
ing heretofore  also  taken  the  position  that 
the  section  was  unconstitutional,  and  still 
adhering  to  that  position,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  appearing  for  the  defendant, 
sufports  the  plaintiffs.  Special  counsel  ap- 
pear In  the  cases  as  amid  curiae,  having 
been  employed  to  defend  the  coii&iilutlonal- 
11  y  of  the  dispvited  section.  The  special  coun- 
sel are  designated  variously  in  the  record  aa 
representing  the  House,  the  Congress,  the 
United  States.  Their  brief  Is  entitled  "Brief 
for  the  Congress  of  thejUiiited  States,"  and 
they  sipn  as  •'Sreclal  Counsel  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Stairs."  They  will  here- 
InaJter  be  referred  to  as   "special  counsel." 

Insofar  as  the  law  involved  in  these  three 
cases  is  concerned,  they  are  not  to  be  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other. 

Special  counsel  raise  the  question  of  Juris- 
diction.    8?ctlon    145  of   the  Judicial  Code 
governs.     The   general    jurlEdictSon    of    this 
crurt   in    pay  cases  is  too  well   known   and 
established   to  Justify  reexamination.     Sec- 
tion 304.  which  will  be  quoted  verbatum.  In 
no  way  Indicates  tliat  this  court  Is  without 
Jurisdiction.    There  Is  not  a  line  or  word  to 
that  effect.    Inferences  will  not  be  employed 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  holding  that  Congress 
went  so  far  as  to  deny  these  plaintiffs  their 
day  in  court.     The  Jurisdictional  statute  is 
general,  and  section  304  contains  no  excep- 
tion. 
Section  304  Is  as  follows: 
■Sec.  304    No  part  of  any  appropriation, 
allocation,  or  fund  ( 1 )  which  is  made  avail- 
able uitder  or  purbuant  to  this  act.  or   (2) 
which  Is  new.  or  which  Is  hereafter  made, 
available  under  or   pursuant   to  any   other 
act,  to  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States,  shall  be  used. 
after  November  If.  1943.  to  pay  any  part  of 
the  saL.ry.  or  other  compensation   for  the 
personal    services,    of    Goodwin    B.   Watson. 
William    E.    Dodd,    Jr..    and    Robert    Morss 
Lovett.  uiilcsa  prior  to  such  date  such  person 
has  been  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate: 
Provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  operate 
to  deprive  any  such  person  of  payment  for 
leaves  of  absence  or  salary,  or  of  any  refund 
or  reimbursement,  which  have  accrued  prior 
to  November  15.  1943:  Proiidcd  further.  That 
this  section  shall  not  operate  to  deprive  any 
such   person   of   payment   for   services   per- 
formed as  a  member  of  a  Jury  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
nor  any  benefit,  pension,  or  emolument  re- 
sulting therefrom." 

If  section  304  1?  unconstitutional  and  of 
no  effect,  recovery  follows.  Special  counsel 
argue  that  It  Is  not  severable.  Their  argu- 
ment Is  not  convincing.  We  are  In  no  doubt 
about  our  Jurisdiction. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  section  304  Is  a  valid 
exercise  of  constitutional  power,  but  not- 
withstanding that  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to 
recover,  then  it  becomes  a  matter  of  Indiffer- 
ence whether  the  section  Is  valid  or  Invalid 
as  an  exercise  of  constitutional  power. 

The  Court  will  not  reach  out  gratuitously 
to  avail  itself  of  questionable  but  inapplica- 
ble elements  In  an  act  and  thereby  hold  It  to 
be  unconstitutional.     There  U  always  the 


presumption  of  validity.  The  Court  will  not 
undertake  to  say  that,  because  provisions  In 
section  304,  not  here  operative,  are  invalid, 
the  whole  of  the  section  falls  for  invalidity. 

Much  of  the  argument  presented  seems  to 
be  based  on  a  supposed  lack  of  appropriation. 
But  there  was  an  appropriation.  Section  304 
refers  to  an  actual  appropriation,  an  "avail- 
able" appropriation.  If  available,  the  ap- 
propriation, as  far  as  these  cases  are  con- 
cerned, was  available  for  the  payment  of 
these  salaries.  Availability  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  other  purposes  Is  beside  the  question. 
The  disbursing  agency  could  divert  no  part 
of  an  appropriation  to  purposes  other  than 
those  for  which  that  appropriation  was  made. 
Section  204  -'oes  not  say  "otherwise"  available, 
and  important  words  may  not  be  put  Into 
the  statute  that  Congress  did  not  place  there. 
There  was  an  appropriation.  It  was  available 
for  the  payment  of  these  salaries.  If  It  was 
not  available  for  the  payment  of  these  sala- 
ries, then  It  was  clearly  not  available  to  the 
administrative  bureau.  Congress  did  not 
limit  the  appropriation.  What  It  did  limit 
and  what  it  was  directed  to.  was  the  activities 
of  the  disbursing  agency.  There,  and  there' 
only,  did  Congress  apply  the  brake. 

Section  304  is  notable  for  what  It  did  not 
do.  as  well  as  for  what  It  did  do. 

It  did  not  terminate  plaintiffs'  services. 
Special  counsel  insist  that  It  did  not  work 
removal  from  cflJce,  and  so  stated  on  argu- 
ment of  the  cases. 

Removal  from  office  is  not  made  an  Item  of 
damages  here.  The  claim  made  is  only  for 
salary  of  the  office  during  the  time  of  service, 
and  no  longer.  We  are  therefore  not  con- 
cerned with  the  cause  of  termination,  or  in 
what  situfition,  except  for  lack  of  pay,  the 
plaintiffs  found  themselves  thereafter. 

This  limitation  upon  the  claims  made  ex- 
plains why  it  has  not  been  necessary  in  re- 
viewing the  facts,  to  gather  in  many  things 
that  ire  of  record,  or  of  which  Judicial  notice 
mcy  be  taken.  Many  of  the  circumstances 
ore  Interesting  only,  and  In  no  sense  material 
to  disposition  of  the  cases. 

There  is  nothing  In  section  304  which  dis- 
turbed plaintiffs'  incumbency  In  office.  Spe- 
cial counsel  in  their  brief  say: 

"All  that  the  statute  did  was  to  say  to  the 
disbursing  ofUcers  of  the  Government:  After 
November  15,  1943.  you  shall  not  pay  out 
any  money  to  Watson,  Dodd.  and  Lovet'  tm- 
less  prior  to  that  date  tiiey  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
thj  Senate.  This  was  merely  a  direction  to 
disbursing  officers,  and  in  Itself  created  no 
legal  rights  In  anyone." 

We  repeat,  the  Court,  In  passing  upon  the 
constitutional  ■  alldlt-^  of  a  statute  will  not 
gratuitously  re-cL  out  to  make  use  of  that 
which  Is  Irrelevant  to  the  case  In  hand.  It 
was  said  in  Watson  v.  Buck  (313  U.  S.  387. 
402): 

"A  law  which  Is  constitutional  as  applied  In 
one  manner  may  still  contravene  the  Consti- 
tution as  applied  In  another.  Since  all  con- 
tingencies of  attempted  enforcement  can- 
not be  envisioned  In  advance  of  those  appli- 
cations, courts  have  in  the  main  found  It 
wiser  to  delay  passing  upon  the  constitution- 
ality of  all  the  separate  phases  of  a  compre- 
hensive statute  until  faced  with  cases  In- 
volving particxUar  provisions  as  specifically 
applied  to  persons  who  claim  to  be  injured." 

Section  304  does  comprehend  more  than  a 
direction  not  to  pay  for  the  Isolated  services 
here  rendered.  But  that  "more"  Is  here  Ir- 
relevant. In  terms  the  section  extends  to  all 
available  appropriations,  all  disbursing  offi- 
cers, all  departments,  agencies,  or  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Unitcf"  States,  all  personal 
service  of  the  Instant  plaintiffs,  and  is  with- 
out limitation  In  time.  But  In  the  cases  be- 
fore us  we  Aave  for  consideration  only  one 
specified  period  of  employment,  and  the 
conditions  of  that  specific  employment.  We 
cannot  Introduce  situations  which  are  not 
before  us.  and  which  may  indeed  never  come 
Into  being.    It  may  be  repeated,  that  here 


we  have  no  claim  for  damages  for  removal 
from  office,  no  petition  for  compulsory  proc- 
ess, solely  a  claim  for  the  as  yet  unpaid  salary 
of  an  office,  the  duties  of  which  have  been 
performed  by  the  undisputed  holder  of  that 
office.  These  are  not  suits  for  reinstatement 
to  office.  As  was  sairi  in  California  v.  San 
Pablo  etc.  Railroad  { 149  U.  S.  308,  314) : 

"The  duty  of  this  court,  as  of  every  Judicial 
tribunal,  is  limited  to  determining  rights  of 
persons  or  of  property,  which  are  actually 
controverted  In  the  particular  case  before  It. 
When.  In  determining  such  rights.  It  becomes 
necessary  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  question 
of  law.  thst  opinion  may  have  welpht  as  a 
precedent  for  future  decisions.  But  the 
court  is  not  empowered  to  decide  moot  ques- 
tions or  abstract  propositions  or  to  declare, 
for  the  Government  of  future  cases,  prin- 
ciples or  rules  of  law  which  cannot  affect  the 
result  as  to  the  thing  in  Issue  before  It.  No 
stipulation  of  parties  or  counsel,  whether  in 
the  case  before  the  court  or  In  any  other 
case,  can  enlarge  the  power,  or  affect  the 
duty,  of  the  court  In  this  regard  " 

The  Inctimbent  of  the  office  held  It  de  Jure. 
There  was  no  Irregularity  In  the  appointment. 
There  was  no  removal  of  the  officer  from  the 
office,  no  removal  of  the  salary  from  the  office. 
The  appropriation  was  made  and  designated 
as  "available."  The  only  appropriation  here, 
In  praesentl.  Is  the  appropriation  available 
to  pay  these  salaries. 

The  closer  the  statute  Is  examined,  the 
more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pp.rtlcular  situation  we  have  here. 
Congress  confined  Itself  to  one  thing — pro- 
hibiting the  disbursing  agencies  from  pay- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  plaintiffs.  The  act  is 
very  carefully  framed  to  avoid  denying  pe- 
cuniary obligations  It  is  a  bare  caveat  is- 
sued against  the  disbursing  agency. 

As  special  counsel  contend.  Congress  did 
not  remove  from  office.  The  original  ap- 
pointment was  unaffected,  the  office  was  un- 
disturbed, the  compensation  was  unchanged, 
the  Incumbents  were  not  separated  from  of- 
fice.    They  held  de  jure. 

Quoting  again  from  the  brief  of  special 
counsel : 

Section  304  did  not  deprive  plaintiffs  of 
any  right  to  salary.  Section  304  denied  to 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
funds  with  which  to  pay  plaintiffs:  and 
since  under  47  U.  S.  C,  section  154g  and  48 
U.  S.  C.  section  1405v,  the  power  of  those 
agencies  to  grant  plaintiffs  a  right  to  salary 
depended  upon  the  existence  of  such  funds, 
section  304  prevented  these  apencies  from 
granting  the  right  plaintiffs  assert. 

We  are  not  free  to  conclude  that  section 
304  accomplished  deviously  that  which  for 
certainty's  sake  should  have  been  accom- 
plished directly.  If  It  could  be  accomplished 
at  all.  What  It  did  do  directly,  not  Indirectly, 
constitutionally,  or  unconstitutionally,  and 
nothing  more,  was  to  stay  the  hand  of  the 
disbursing  agency. 

There  woiild  have  been  no  occasion  for 
section  304  to  stop  payment  If  the  plaintiffs 
were  not  holding  their  respective  offices  in 
fact  and  in  law.  No  disbursing  agent  had 
authority  to  make  payment  of  salaries  to 
men  out  of  office  or  not  entitled  to  office,  and 
a  direction  to  such  an  agent  not  to  pay  the 
salary  to  a  legally  displaced  officeholder  would 
have  been  something  less  than  an  empty 
gesture.  The  obvious  circumstance  that  the 
section  was  dealing  with  was  one  where  the 
plaintiffs  were  legally  and  actually  in  office. 
Section  304  did  not  remove  them. 

It  is  to  no  very  useful  purpose  to  Inquire 
into  the  reason  for  enactment  of  section  304. 
But  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  It  is 
impossible  to  conclude  that  Congress  meant 
that  in  the  final  outcome  service  was  to  be 
free  to  the  Government,  because  the  plain- 
tiffs were.  In  Its  opinion  let  us  say.  unfit  for 
office.  It  is  plain  that  the  plaintiffs.  If  unfit, 
were  Just  as  unfit  serving  the  Government 
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nothing    as   scrvunK    It    for    ■omcthlng. 
la  no  logic  to  th«  proposition  tbat  Xhm 
pten^tlffs  were  to  atm  tb«  OoTcmment  lor 
Tbe  propoalttOD  Is  imttaoal.    Un- 
eould  not  be  cenwrfd  Into  fltneas  by 
MOary.    Tet  tbe  aUtutc  allowed 
ptatBttfBi  to  eontmu*  ta  office, 
tloa  SM  li  not  to  to*  eonatrued  beyond 
Its  e^preM.  explicit  terms,  nor  beyond  tu  tn- 
In  tune.     It  effectually   baited   the 
proceaa  In  a  apeclal  situation,  at  a 
time.    We  are  not  here  concerned 
other  sltuatlona.  other  times.    Tbe  ilt- 
tbe  oceaakm.  baa   now  paased  Into 
TIM  •oeompUabsd  event  la  not  now 
tb*  Ckngraa  and  never  has  been     But 
Mr*  «iMl  now  before  thla  Court. 
U  ur^ed   that   plalntlllB  must   fall,   be- 
the    procedure    was    not    followed    of 
an  appointment  "by   the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
aa  provided  for  In  section  304.     It 
wen  obasrved  that  section  304  Is  notable 
hat  It  does  not  say.    It  does  not  say  that 
Icea  ot  the  plaintiffs  are  terminated, 
not  continue  on  under  their 
In   other   words,   as 
rve.  the  section  did  not 
e  them  from  oOce.     The  plaintiffs  did 
ttave  to  have  a  Prsaldentlal  appointment 
to  continue  In  office.    They  did  con- 
In  office.     It  Is  only  the  period  of  their 
nuance    in    office,    after    November    15, 
that  la  Involved  In  this  controversy, 
a  long  line  of  caaea  It  has  been  held  that 
of  approprlaUon.  failure  of  approprta- 
itlon  of  appropriation,  do  nor  of 
preclude  recovery  for  compensa- 
othcrwtae  due.     (King  v.  United  States 
Cla.  $8>:   OroAara  v.  United  Statf$  (1 
.  3a0);  Curtis  v   Vnitfd  Stmtes  {2  C.  Cla. 
Grant  v.  United  Statet  (5  C.  Cla    71); 
V.    United    State*    (15    C.    Cla.    23): 
V    United  States  (15  C.  Cla.  48);   /»sr- 

V  United  States  (15  C    Cla    34«):   Huff- 

V  United  States  (17  C  Cls  56>:  Dougfi- 

V  United  States  (18  C   as   49«).  Ferris 
iitPd  States  (27  C.  Cls.  642):  Sherlock  v 

States  (43  C.  Cls  1611:  Strong  v. 
United  States  (90  C  Cls.  627);  Zktnford  v. 
Uniktd  States  (82  C.  Cls  285):  MeHeil  v 
States  (84  C.  Cls.  408):  Cogswell  v. 
States  (88  C.  Cls.  894):  Maimer  *. 
Statas  (80  C.  Cla.  260 1:  (yut  v.  United 
(74  C.  da.  283);  Conrad  v.  United 
Statks  (74  C.  Cla.  280):  Wiiaon  ».  United 
Stat  s  (77  C  Cla.  630):  Uonmrd  v.  United 
Statks  (00  C  Cla.  147);  Miller  v.  United  States 
:.  CU.  800):   United  States  v    Langston 

V  S.  380):  United  States  v.  Fultr  (233 
509)   ) 

provision  In  aectlon  304  that  no  avall- 

approprlatlon  ahall  be  uaed  to  pay  the 

'~    «f  these  plalntlfla.  here  In  quaation. 

not  reach  thU  Cotirt      nps8lrlm  with 

to  the  constitutional  provision  that 

ahall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 

n  eooaequenca  of  approprlatlona  made 

thU  Court  said    (Collins   v.   United 

supra) : 

provision  of  the  Constitution  Is  ex- 

clusltrsly  a  direction  to  tbe  officers  of  the 

.  who  are  Intrusted  with  the  aafe- 

and    payment    out    of    the    public 

and  not  to  the  courts  of  law;    the 

and  their  officers  can  make  no  pay- 

from  the  Treasury  under  any  clrctmi- 
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court.  esUbUahed  for  the  sole  pur- 
>f  mvesUgatlng  claims  against  the  Gov- 
t.  does  not  deal  wttb  questions  of  ap- 
itlons,  but  with  the  lecal  liabilities  in- 
by  the  United  States  under  oontmcta. 
or  tmpllad.  the  laws  of  ConfrsM.  or 
^■vulstlons    of   the    executive    depart- 


enrrsfl 


no  pretense  to  determine 
Unlrillty.    It  asstuned  no  judicial  func- 
It  simply  prevented  a  particular  dla- 
burseinent  from  a  particular  fund,  no  biotw 
than  Ithat   if  it  be  taken  tor  Juat  what  ft 


says,  without  Inferences.  We  are  cooflnlng 
ourselves,  of  course,  to  the  precise  daima  as- 
sarted. 

In  United  States  v.  iMcfceraon  (310  U.  a 
5M ) .  It  was  held  that  an  appropnatloa  act 
could  suspend  the  operation  of  a  prKir  statoto 
granting  certain  reenllatment  allowmncea. 
Granted  that  an  appropriation  act  may  be 
SOBMttyng  more  than  an  accounting  procesa, 
la  tbo  ease  we  have  here  section  304  makes 
no  attempt  to  change  or  do  away  with  com- 
penaatioo  attached  to  the  officea  held  by  the 
plaintiffs.  It  merely  stopped  payment  In 
three  specific  instances  (no  other  Instances 
are  here  Involved),  regardless  of  obltgntion. 

The  obligation  was  undisturbed  The  act 
did  not  say  it  was  destroyed,  or  even  subtly 
attempt  to  destroy  It.  unless  we  are  to  In- 
dulge in  Inferences,  which  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  do.  It  did  not  say  to  the  plaintiffs. 
"Tou  are  discharged  "  The  statue  of  the 
plaintiffs  was  untouched. 

The  cases  cited  Indicate  survival  of  the 
obligation  In  spite  uf  lapse,  exhaustion,  fail- 
ure of  appropriation.  Other  reported  cases 
not  pay  cases,  are  crowded  with  instances  of 
unliquidated  damafsa  recovered,  recovery 
a)<alnst  the  United  States  being  bad  In  the 
absence  of  any  approprlatloo  at  all  to  pay 
unliquidated  damages,  and  In  the  abaenes 
of  any  authority  m  the  disbursing  agency  to 
satisfy  the  litigants  claim. 

In  the  three  cases  now  here  considered 
there  was  more  thnn  In  the  cases  cited. 
There  were  In  existence  available  spproprla- 
tlons.  As  heretofore  Indicated,  full  value 
must  be  given  to  the  express  word  "avail- 
able ■'  It  cannot  be  changed  to  "unsvall- 
able."  If  the  approprlatloiis  could  not  be 
used  for  these  offices,  then  they  were  un- 
available. The  statute  says  they  are  avail* 
able,  and  they  mtist  be  so  considered 

We  have  pointed  out  that  section  304  waa 
without  time  limitation.  Congress  cannot 
bind  Itself  to  discontinue  legislation.  If  It 
Is  to  go  on  as  B  constitutional  body  It  may 
therefore  repeal  section  304.  Section  804  Is 
sututory.  not  a  part  of  the  ^institution. 
It  may  or  may  not  turn  out  to  be  permanent 
leglalatlcn. 

Congress,  by  enacting  section  304.  did  not 
foreeloae  itself  from  thereafter  spproprlat- 
Ing  for  the  payment  of  these  nalari'*»  Con- 
gress even  now  may  appropriate,  and  author- 
Iss  a  selected  disbursing  agency  to  pay  them. 
Claims  therefor,  presented  to  Congress,  may 
be  satisfied  by  an  appropriation  to  pay  them, 
sa  claims.  Judgments,  recovered  here,  may 
be  satufled  by  any  appropriation  out  of  which 
the  Judgments  may  be  by  act  of  Oingress 
payable. 

The  statute  did  not  separate  the  plaintiffs 
from  office.  It  did  not  take  away  the  salary 
cf,that  office,  tt  did  not  prohibit  plalntlffc 
from  receiving  their  salaries.  The  set  did 
provide  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of 
their  aalanes.  The  appropriation  for  the  pay 
period  was  there,  but  It  was  not  made  uas  of. 
The  plaintiffs  were  appointed  lawfully,  thsy 
continued  In  office  lawfully  Section  304  In 
no  way  disqualified  them,  and  we  can  find 
^°  rsttonal  basU  for  construing  the  act 
otherwlss  than  as  a  mere  sVippage  of  dla- 
burslng  routine,  nothing  more  To  construe 
It  as  something  more  is  to  volunteer  In- 
ferences Whether  the  Congrsss  bad  the 
constltutloral  authority  to  stop  payment 
within  the  limitations  of  the  act.  U  Imma 
tsrlal.  That  which  U  material  is  that  the 
salaries  have  not  been  paM,  that  tl)*  obllga- 
tloo  was  never  destroyed,  and  that  the  obU- 
fatlon  continues  to  this  day. 

In  the  eoncluslon  arrived  at.  it  ta  Imma- 
terial whether  sectloo  304  of  the  Urgent  De- 
ficiency Appro(pr1atloD  Act.  1943.  or  «iy  part 
thereof  U  constitutional  or  not  We  do  not 
decide  that  queetloo.  The  plalnUffs  are  en- 
UUed  to  recover  ha  sithsr  event.  As  previ- 
owlylndlaited.  consktaratlon  of  section  304 
Is  nsesssarUy  cooflnsd  to  narrow  limits  m 
narrow  as  the  claims  thanaslvss. 


Plaintiff  Robert  Morss  Lovett  In  case  No. 
46026  U  enUtled  to  recover  $1,806.40;  plain- 
tiff OoodwLn  B.  Watson  In  case  No  46027  Is 
entitled  to  recover  $101.78;  and  plaintiff 
WlUlam  B.  Dodd.  Jr.,  In  case  No  46028  Is  en- 
tlUed  to  recover  $58.83.  JudgmentJ^  will  be 
entered  accordingly.     It  te  so  ordered. 

Littleton,  Judge,  concurs. 

Whlt&ker.  Judge,  concurring: 

I  desire  to  state  very  briefly  the  reason  for 
my  concurrence  In  the  result  reached  by  the 
court. 

In  the  brief  filed  for  the  Congress  It  is 
annied  that  the  power  of  that  body  to  appro- 
priate money  Is  without  llmiUtlon  and. 
hence,  that  It  can  attach  any  condition  It 
ple*ss8  on  the  use  of  the  money  appropri- 
ated. *ven  If  we  accept  this  statement  with- 
out limitation.  atlU.  section  304  goes  much 
beyond  a  mere  restriction  on  the  use  of  the 
money  appropriated  by  that  set  It  not  only 
prohlbita  the  use  of  the  money  therebv  ap- 
propriated to  pay  plaintiffs'  salaries,  but  It 
also  prohibits  the  use  of  any  money  thereto- 
fore or  thereafter  to  be  appropriated  to  pay 
their  salarlea.  either  In  their  present  posi- 
tions or  In  any  other  governmental  poeltions. 
except  as  Jurors  or  members  of  the  armed 
forces.  This  amounU  to  depriving  plaintiffs 
of  their  rlghta  aa  citizens  to  enjoy  the  emolu- 
ments of  office  It  Is.  therefore,  an  act  in- 
nicttng  punishment  upon  them  without  a 
jud'clnl  trial 

The  penage  of  such  an  act  Is  prohibited  by 
cl«U!»e  3  of  section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constl- 
tutl'm  which  reads:  -No  bill  of  attainder  or 
ex  poet  facto  law  shall  be  paK«ed  "  A  bill  of 
attainder  has  been  defined  hy  the  Supreme 
Court  as  "a  legislative  art  which  Inflicts  pun- 
ishment without  a  Judicial  trial  If  the 
punishment  be  less  than  death,  the  act  Is 
termed  "a  bill  of  pali.s  and  penalties  *  Within 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  bills  of 
attainder  include  bill.*  of  pslns  and  penal- 
ties "  {Cvmmings  v.  Mtti^cniri  (4  Wall  277 
823)  > 

I  have  no  doubt  that  section  304  of  this 
appropriation  act  violates  this  provlalon  of 
the  Constitution;  no  Judicial  tribunal  has 
found  them  guilty  of  any  crime,  but  by  this 
act  they  have  been  denied  the  salary  attached 
to  any  office  'hey  may  now  or  hereafter 
occupy.  PatenUy,  this  violates  this  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  If  it  does.  It  is 
void,  although  it  was  enacted  In  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  Congress  to  appropriate 
money  The  grant  of  any  power  by  the  Con- 
sUtuUon  is  subject  to  the  limitation  that  It 
must  not  be  exercised  in  a  «av  that  would 
nuUUy  another  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. See.  for  InsUnce.  Marbury  v  Madison 
(1  Cninrh  137);  RhfxU  Island  v  Massachu- 
setts (12  Pet  667);  KnoKltnn  v.  Jfoore  (178 
U.  S.  41).  Dick  V.  United  States  (308  U.  S. 
340). 

Since  I  am  convinced  that  this  act  doss 
violate  this  provision  of  the  Constitution.  I 
find  It  unnecessary  to  consider  the  other 
constitutional  objections  to  It,  to  wit. 
whether  It  amounted  to  a  removal  of  these 
men  from  office  or  a  denial  of  due  prooeas  of 
law. 

Courts  never  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
a  coordinate  branch  of  the  CKivernment  baa 
escseded  its  constitutional  powers:  certainly 
In  this  case  I  Uke  no  pleasure  in  saying  tbat 
Popg'—  *>»■  loos  that  which  It  bad  no 
power  to  do.  but  since  1  am  convinced  that 
tbe  restriction  amoiuiU  to  a  bill  of  attainder. 
I  am  under  compulsion  to  say  that  tbe  re- 
striction is  Invalid  and.  hence,  cannot  oper- 
ate to  deprive  tbeae  men  of  the  salarlea  to 
which  their  posHtons  entitle  them. 

•lonas.  <lul|p.  aoBctirrtng: 

I  concur  la  tba  result. 

The  slngla  Iho*  m  this  case   la  whether 
section  804.  as  worded.  U  a  valid  exercise  of 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Congrers 
_  Thg  suthorlty  of  the  Coogrsss  to  make  ap- 
proprlauons.  within  the  tramswork  of 
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Constitution,  is  plenary.  The  power  to  make 
appropriations  carries  with  It  the  power  to 
withhold  or  deny  appropriations.  That 
poorer  has  been  exercised  for  generations. 

This  is  as  fundamental  as  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  granting  or  withhold- 
ing appropriations  the  courts  have  no  right 
to  pass  Judgment,  granted,  rf  course,  that 
the  Congress  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  Its 
authority. 

The  Congress  has  the  sheer  power  to  grant 
or  withhold  current  appropriations  to  in- 
dividuals except  for  services  already  rendered, 
regardless  of  whether  the  action  taken  is 
wise  or  unwise.  It  does  not  have  to  ass'gn 
a  resson  for  such  action,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  ask  for  a  reason. 

A  Member's  constituency  alone,  under  our 
philosophy  of  government,  has  a  right  to  call 
such  Mc-mber  to  account. 

Having  the  power  to  appropriate  for  speci- 
fied purposes  It  has  the  power  to  limit  the 
vse  of  such  funds  &o  long  as  It  is  merely  a 
limitation. 

If  section  304  merely  forbade  the  use  of 
funds  In  t^e  bill,  or  other  funds  already  a\'all- 
able  In  other  bills.  I  would  have  no  hesl- 
^     tancy  In  holding  It  a  limitation  on  appro- 
priation. 

The  true  l5sue  Is  i.arrowed  to  whether  the 
exprefslon  "or  which  Is  hereafter  made  avail- 
able under  or  pursuant  to  any  other  act" 
transforms  it  from  an  appropriation  to  a  leg- 
islative provision,  and  whether  such  legisla- 
tion deprives  plaintiffs  of  valuable  rghts  as 
citizens  which  they  would  otherwise  have  un- 
der the  Constitution. 

The  language  quoteu  goes  beyond  a  mere 
limitation  on  appropriation  and  bsomes. 
unless  afllrmatively  repealed,  a  permanent 
denial  of  plaintiffs'  rights  as  citizens.  A  rose 
remclns  a  rose  even  though  someone  calls 
It  a  Illy. 

No  one  ha?  a  right  to  be  employed  by  the 
Government,  but  every  citizen,  whose  rights 
have  not  been  legally  forfeited,  is  privileged 
to  apply  for  any  position  within  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  have  his  application  considered 
on  its  merits.  This  Is  a  thing  of  value  not 
only  intrinsically,  but  because  of  the  satis- 
faction It  brings  a  man  regardless  of  whether 
It  Is  ever  exercised.  The  knowledge  of  Its 
poesessicn  Is  a  powerful  element  in  the  pur- 
suit of  happlnesa.  Section  304  forecloses  this 
right  and  closes  that  door  of  opportunity. 
,,  The  National  Government  is  one  of  dele- 

gated powers  in  all  Its  branches.  All  powers 
not  delegated  remain  with  the  SUtes  or 
with  the  people. 

The   tenth  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

"The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  ninth  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

"The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution,  of 
certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people." 

The  power  to  provide  or  deny  appropria- 
tions U  vested  in  the  Congress.  There  Is  no 
other  way  to  uke  money  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury.   The  Constitution  provides  (art.  I,  sec. 

0): 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law." 

If  section  304  were  a  mere  denial  of  appro- 
priation, however  unjust  11  might  be.  It  could 
not  be  auccessfully  questioned.  But  It  does 
not  stop  with  a  mere  denial  of  appropria- 
tion It  goes  far  beyond  this.  It  forbids  on 
a  permanent  basis  employment  in  the  future, 
it  thus  becomes  a  permanent  legislative  ban. 

I  cannot  find  within  the  four  comers  of 
the  Constitution  any  power  lodged  In  the 
Congress  to  deny  these  privileges  to  any  citi- 
zen, except  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  principle  of  equality  was  written  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  before  we 
had  a  constitution.    It  was  the  result  of  a 


long  struggle  of  English  peoples  upward  to- 
ward the  plains  of  liberty.  It  Is  one  of  our 
proudest  traditions.  It  was  carried  forward 
into  the  Constitution.  It  shines  through  al- 
most every  prevision  In  that  Instrument. 
The  Constitution  provides  for  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  fair  play:  and  freedom  from  every 
form  of  new-  and  old-world  caste  and  priv- 
ilege, and  from  the  tyranny  of  wealth  and 
birth.  It  throws  every  Eafeguard  around  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  tbe  Individual  citizen. 

The  right  to  seek  employment  is  one  of 
the  most  highly  prized  rights  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  When  a  citizen  by  his  conduct 
forfeits  any  of  his  rights,  pri  lieges,  and  im- 
munities, a  method  is  provided  for  estab- 
lishing that  forfeiture.  That  method  was 
not  pursued  here.  One  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  Constitution  is  the  fact  that  you  can- 
not tiike  the  shirt  from  the  back  of  a  ragt;ed 
street  urchin  without  elihcr  securing  the 
lad's  consent  or  paying  for  the  rcgs  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  law.  Tbe  same  is  true 
of  his  privileges  in  every  form.  Tri^ai  v. 
Raich  (239  U  S  33,  41);  Yick  Wo  v  Hopkins 
(118  U.  S.  356.  370) ;  International  Netcs  Serv- 
ice V.  Associated  Press  (248  U.  S   215.  236). 

Section  304  in  making  a  permanent  ban 
on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  plaintiffs, 
exceeds  the  authority  delegated  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Constitution. 

Madden.  Judge,  concurring  In  the  result: 

I  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  court,  but. 
b3cause  of  the  importance  and  variety  cf 
the  problems  presented,  I  make  the  following 
additional  observations. 

Nothing  Is  claimed  to  have  been  done  or 
said  or  written  by  any  of  the  plaintiffs  which 
was  unlawful.  No  statute  or  legal  doctrine  Is 
brought  forward  under  which  )t  Is  claimed 
that  they  could  have  been  .estrained  before 
utterance  or  action,  or  punished  t  .ereafter 
by  so  much  as  a  penny  fine.  And  no  indirect 
adverse  legal  consequences  vere  attached  to 
what  they  said  or  did  by  any  legal  doctrine, 
or  by  statutes  such  as  the  Hatch  Act,  or  the 
various  provisions  In  other  acts  disqualify- 
ing for  Government  employment  members  of 
organizations  which  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  government.  It 
Is  not  claimed  that  they  violated  those  laws. 
In  short,  what  they  did  wa.s  completely  Inno- 
cent and  of  no  Interest  or  consequence  to  the 
law  of  the  land  as  it  then  was,  or,  as  to  all 
persons  exce.it  the  three  plaintiffs,  as  the  law 
still  Is.  Anc"  this  was  true  without  any  resort 
to  constitutional  protections  of  freedom  of 
utterance  or  action.  The  law,  wholly  apart 
from  the  Constitution,  did  not  touch  what 
they  had  done.  But  as  a  consequence  ot 
their  having  done  what  they  did.  the  three 
plaintiffs  find  themselves  excommimicated, 
reduced  to  the  status  of  three  second-class 
citizens  among  all  of  the  millions  of  their 
fellows.  They  find  themselves  .subject  to  the 
same  obligations  as  their  fellow  first-class 
citizens  to  obey  the  laws,  pay  taxes,  and  serve 
in  the  armed  forces  and  on  Juries:  but  com- 
pletely and  perpetually  disqualified  from 
serving  their  Government  In  any  of  the  thou- 
sands of  positions  in  which  any  of  the  rest 
of  us,  if  technically  capable,  may  serve.  It 
Is  not  claimed  that  the  three  lalntiffs  were 
not  competent  to  perform,  or  did  not  faith- 
fully perform,  the  duties  of  the  positions  they 
held. 

Has  Congress  the  power  to  remove,  by 
statute,  named  Individuals  from  Government 
service,  and  make  them  perpetually  ineligible 
to  hold  positions  In  Government  service  be- 
cause they  have  engaged  in  conduct  whlcli 
was  entirely  lawful?  Section  304  purports  to 
do  this.  If  it  in  fact  accomplishes  it,  It  has 
accomplished,  under  the  guise  of  law,  a 
shocking  and  outrageous  Injustice,  unique  In 
oiu'  history,  and  discoviraging  because  It  fol- 
lows 150  years  of  experience  under  the  best 
Government  men  have  devised.  The  court's 
problem  Is  not,  of  course,  whether  section  304 
Is  unjust,  but  whether  it  Is  unconstitutional. 
But  when  the  Injustice  of  the  particular  law 
Is  so  shocking,  and  the  threat  of  its  repetition 


and  extension  is  so  menaciiig  to  our  Institu- 
tions, OS  in  the  case  of  section  304,  one  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  saying  to  himself,  even 
before  he  consults  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, "If  the  Constitution  is  the  charter  of 
liberty  and  free  government  which  I  hr.ve  al- 
ways supposed  that  it  is,  it  does  not  permit 
this." 

If  section  304  Is  valid.  Congress  can  dis- 
qualify for  public  office  or  service  racial  mi- 
norities, political  minorities,  and.  probably, 
religlo^is  minorities.  To  do  so  would,  In- 
deed, be  less  unjust  than  what  is  done  by 
section  304.  If  a  racial  minority  were  ex- 
communicated, the  statute  would  at  least 
have  one  quality  of  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  law,  the  quality  of 
generality  of  application  to  all  persons  cf 
an  ascertainable  class  No  Individual  would 
have  the  finger  of  the  State  pointed  at  him. 
as  these  three  plaintiffs  have,  saying.  "You 
are  degraded,  not  because  of  the  kind  of  per- 
son you  are.  lor  there  may  be  thousands  of 
persons  Just  like  you  In  all  essential  respects, 
who  are  still  full  citizens:  not  because  of 
what  you  have  done,  for  there  may  be  thou- 
sands of  persons  who  have  done  the  same 
things,  so  far  as  those  things  are  relevant 
to  a  rational  state,  as  you  have  done.  You 
are  degraded  because  the  State  has  selected 
you  for  degradation."  And  a  racial  or  other 
minority  could,  under  the  constitutional  pro- 
tections which  would  apply  even  to  second- 
class  citizens,  pool  their  resources  and  agitate 
for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  with  some  slight 
hope  that  in  tbe  turn  of  political  events  a 
powerful  party  might  need  the  votes  of  this 
minority  to  insure  its  success,  and  hence 
would  espouse  Its  cause.  But  three  Individ- 
uals, such  as  these  plaintiffs,  are  helpless.  If 
they  speak,  who  will  listen?  If  they  should 
happen  to  have  the  money  to  publish,  who 
will  read?  Their  appeal  would  appear  to  be 
completely  selfish.  The  reaction  would  be: 
"Who  are  these  persons,  of  the  dominant 
race,  of  many  generations  of  honorable  Amer- 
ican ancestry,  to  be  complaining  of  discrim- 
ination? I  don't  know  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened to  them,  but  if  they  can't  take  care  of 
themselves,  nobodv  can."  And  nobody  can.  If 
section  304  is  valid. 

Section  304  is  asserted  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
be  unconstitutional  because  (1)  it  purports 
to  remove  the  plaintiffs  from  executive  of- 
fices, and  no  power  of  removal  resides  In 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government, 
except  by  impeachment:  (2)  It  Is  a  bill  of 
attainder,  or  its  equivalent,  a  bill  of  pains 
and  penalties,  which  the  Constitution  for- 
bids: and  (3)  It  deprives  the  plaintiffs  of 
liberty  and  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amendment. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  section  3C4  is  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  and  is  therefore  uncon- 
stitutional. It  has  the  ancient  fiavor  of  the 
bills  of  attainder  which  were  so  odious  to 
the  makers  of  our  Constitution  that  they 
forbade  such  laws  In  the  main  body  of  the 
Constitution  and  before  i,he  Bill  of  Rights 
later  embodied  in  the  first  10  amendments 
was  thought  necessary,  in  that  it,  like  the 
bills  of  attainder  that  tne  fathers  were 
familiar  with,  selects  its  victims  as  named 
IndivUuals,  and  not  as  persons  belonging  to 
any  describable  class.  It  punishes  them  by 
removal  from  office  and  Income  and  disquali- 
fication from  ever  again  serving  their  Oov- 
emment  for  comp3nsation  except  in  military 
or  jury  service.  It  thus  Imposes  the  same 
penalty  which  the  Senate  is  authorized  to 
Impose,  on  conviction  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
after  Impeachment  by  the  House,  upon  cffi- 
C3  8  cullty  of  "treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  question  of 
whether  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  to  pur- 
sue a  public  calling  was  punishment,  so  that 
A  statute  imposing  It  for  past  Innocent  con- 
duct Is  an  ex  post  facto  law  and  a  bill  of 
pains  and  penalties  was  settled  right  in  tha 
cases  of  Cummlngs,  the  priest.  4  Wall.  277, 
and  Garland,  the  lawyer,  4  Wall.  333. 
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htnk    MCtloQ    804    TtoIatM    tta«    fifth 
•mcn^ment  tn  that  It  attempted  to  dcprtv* 
the  ( lalntlflfe  of  liberty  and  property  with- 
out i  ue  pfocfa  of  law     I  recofnlze  that  the 
amendment   does   not.    like   the   four- 
teert  i.  which  applies  only  to  state  Kovern- 
mentti    action,   expresaly   aaaxire  eqxuU   pro- 
tectlcpi  of  raderal  taws.    But  a  statute  which 
for  punitive  action  on  a  com- 
amatm.  wtth  no  attempt  to 
•Imllarty     oUmt     pcnona     similarly 
Bittialed   is  !io  foreign  to  our  concepts  of  law 
that  it  is  difficult  to  thlnlc  of  it  as  law  at  all. 
tt  ijears  the  <>tamp  of  lagMsltve  en- 
It.     If  a  legislature  refuMS  to  define 
the  c  induct  which  it  desire*  to  punish.  If 
done  by  A.  in  such  terma  that  B  and  C  and 
D    will    be   eq\ially    punlahablc    If    they    do 
tt.  toll  t  Instead  merely  provMlea  that  A  afaaU 
b*  p«  Alahed  If  he  doea  It.  the  tagtelatttiw  mx- 
gatM    not  m  law  making,  but  tn  arbitrary 
•ctla  L    And  this  would  be  true,  even  if  the 
•tain  M  dM  BOt.  ■■  aeeikm  S04  doea.  attempt 
to    fc  aka    puBlihabto    eoDduct    which    was 
wteli  1    Innocent    when    enKaged    in.     There 
are    indications    In    opinions   of    the   couru. 
t'fnu4  h  the  necessity  for  deciding  the  quea- 
tloos  has  ikX  hitherto  arisen,  that  the  due 
of  law  which  is  required  by  the  firth 
It  would   not   be  saUafled   by   the 
Miectlnn  by  the  lefflatature  of  cer- 
t^  "  fcamcd  indt%'idu  iM  to  be  the  aote  victims 
of  peial  law^.     In  Hurtado  v.  Coii/omia  (110 
V.  S.  fllS.  SUi.  where  the  arbitrary  action  of 
•  Stat*  wa*  la  question,  the  court  said: 

*V  *  tt  IB  not  to  be  suppo**d  that  thcs* 
Itgirt  Mi9»  powvr*  are  abeolute  and  despotic, 
•ad  ;hat  the  amendoMnt  jireacriblng  due 
proe*  m  at  law  u  too  vague  and  Indefinite 
to  op  irat*  as  a  practical  r«8tralnt.  It  U  not 
•vary  act.  loglalaUve  in  form,  that  is  law. 
Law  s  aoaathtng  more  thsn  naere  wtU  ex- 
aa  an  act  of  pcwer.  It  must  b*  not  a 
rule  lor  a  particular  person  or  a 
particular  case." 

Th<    caaaa  of  Nkchols  v.  Coolldpc.  274  U   S. 
531;     raitae*  v.  Cumn.  C  C   A.  4.  95  P.  (2d) 
SAd:     tinaki  v    United  StaUs,  C   C    A.  «.  131 
r.   {.%[)   «U:   United  State.*  v    Baliard.  W.  D. 
Ky..    2  r.  Supp.  a2J.  also  indicate  the  same 
a'.tltide  toward  govemmentai  action  tn  the 
gvUa*   of    law    which    penalises   p*raons    un- 
equal y.     I  think,  therefor*,  that  aectlon  304 
Is  fot  Uddan  by  the  fifth   amendment. 
It  |a  urf*d   that  section   304.   even   If   it 
ka  Uivalld  as  a  trespass  by 
tha  aneutlve  runcUon  of  re- 
moval! '^   executive  otScera.  Is  saved   by  the 
provision   that   these   plalntliTs   might   keep 
their   positions   Lf.    within   the   period   of   a 
tmi  a  onths  sat   by   the  statute,   they   were 
■ppoliited  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  th4    Senate.     But  no  other  person  in  the 
count  y  had  to  p\ursu*  such  a  course  In  order 
to  ebt  Lin  or  bold  thoa*  positions,  or  identical 
0»  aoi  iparable  on«0.    The  requirement  was 
lntaB<  ad  to  be.  and  was.  discriminatory  and 
cpp«aiitv*    aa   to   three  selected    Indlx-lduals 
out  of  all  the  people  in  the  country.     Under 
a  aysti  m  of  equal  Juatlce  under  law.  the  three 
plalai  BS  should  not  be  subjected,  tn  order 
to  gat  3r  hold  a  Oovwnmant  position,  to  any 
«tb«r  I  IT  different  laqdlrements  than  the  r*st 
of  us    ire  subject  to.     And  the  Constitution, 
I  think,  forbids  their  being  so  opprcMSd. 

It   li .   In   effect,   urged   that  even  though 
•ectlot    304   u  uncronstttutlonal   for  any  or 
ail  of  the  reasons  suggested,  there  can  b« 
nc  r«I  ef  for  Its  victim*  b*csuse  the  section 
Uapirt  of  an  approprUtlon  act.  and  th* 
power  rf  Congr***  to  control  expenditure*  la 
ab*olu«.     It  majr   wall   b*   that   under  our 
OoBMl  rttUon.   and   under   any   constitution 
^dMm  BlgM  b*  devised  for  a  fr*e  people,  one 
brand]    of  the   Oavemment  cnuld.  tempor- 
arily a    least,  subvert  the  Government.    The 
Jviiaa  atfght  rafua*  to  enforce  legal  rights 
er  eon'  let  artmlna]*.     The  President  might 
order  i  he  Army  and  Navy  to  surrender  to 
tha  en(my.     Congress  might  refuse  to  raise 
or  app«  Qimate  money  tn  pay  the  President 
«r  th*  Juatlcea  of  th*  Supreme  Court  and 


tbaoUMT  eovrta.  But  any  of  these  Imagined 
aettaDa  would  not  t>e  taken  pursuant  to  th* 
Constitution,  but  would  »)e  acts  of  subver- 
sion and  revolution,  the  exercise  of  mere 
physical  power,  not  lawful  authority  And 
cond\ict  by  any  branch  of  the  Government 
laa*  ruinously  subversive,  but.  so  far  as  it 
go*a.  *quany  imeonstltutlonal  ts  likewise  an 
exercls*  of  physical  power  rather  than  law- 
ful authority  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that 
the  power  of  the  purse  may  be  constitu- 
tionally «aarelaad  to  produce  an  unconstitu- 
tional r*OTilt  such  aa  a  taking  of  a  citizen's 
liberty  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law.  a  conviction  and  punishment  of  a  citi- 
xen  for  wholly  innocent  conduct,  or  a  tres- 
pasa  upon  the  constitutional  functions  of 
another  branch  of  the  Government  And  to 
whatever  extent  it  Is  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  court  to  which  the  7uestlon  Is 
presented  In  litigation,  to  give  Judgment  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  even  though 
that  requires  the  coxirt  to  disregard  s  sUtute 
which  conflicts  with  the  Constitutioti.  the 
Judges  sre  bound  by  thetr  oaths  to  give  such 
s  Judgment.  In  this  case,  therefore,  we 
must  disregard  section  304  Without  it.  the 
plaintiffs  are  in  the  poeltlon  of  hnvtng  per- 
formed eervlces  for  the  Government,  under 
lawful  appointments,  for  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  refused  to  pay  Each  of  them  ts. 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  Judgment. 

A  true  copy. 
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Am  vets   Retch   Tirst  Base   in   Fifht   for 
Natieoai  Metlkai  Center  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or    AXXAJIaAS 

IN  THE  HOUai  OP  RKPRB8BNTATIW 
Thtursdau.  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
'•are  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RzcoRo.  I  Include  the  following  inser- 
tion by  my  young  friend.  Joe  Lelb.  who  is 
evidently  putting  up  a  fight  for  a  cause 
wh:ch  la  near  hla  tMcart: 
Asrrrrs  kzacr  rrssT  bask  im  ncHT  roa  mstionai. 

MKOicAL  cx>rrxa  roa  vrmuNs 
(By  J   H   Lelb.  naUonjU  legUlative  director) 

It  U  gratifying  to  report  that  the  Veterans' 
Adralnlatratlon  la  now  on  public  record  to 
th*  effect  that  a  national  medical  center  for 
veterans  to  replace  Mount  Alto  Hospital  wlU 
b*  completed  by  October  1,  li>47 

Thus,  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
n  (Amvets)  hsve  succeeded  In  reaching  first 
ba*e  in  a  long  flgbt  to  rapine*  the  shamefully 
o^mcTomd^.  tmmtt^fmta,  and  Kio<jmy  veter- 
ana*  facUity  located  in  the  NattoojU  Capital. 

But  October  1.  1947.  is  a  long  way  off— tn 
fact  ao  long,  bitter  months  in  the  unforeseen 
futur*.  and  still  th*  Veterans'  Administration 
is  complacently  looking  for  a  auiUbl*  alt* 
b«for*  the  long-deUycd  ooaistructloti  can  net 
under  way. 

In  tto*  nam*  ot  logle  what  ar*  th*  veterans 
lanaad  ot  madlcal  car*  and  bospltallMUon 
flo^Bg  todoiAiUa  tba  Vatvans'  Admlniatra- 
tloo  aMaapCa  to  aafca  up  tta  mind? 

On  January  10.  1940,  the  Waahlngton  papers 
carried  a  statement  by  Dr.  Orlfflth.  manager 
at  Mount  Alto,  in  which  he  announced  that 
the  hospital  Is  classed  as  one  of  th*  moat 
o*auuiwa*d  veterans'  hospitals  In  th*  coun- 
try.-* Vetarana  wbo  oom*  to  Waablngtoo  for 
special  tr«itm*nt  ar*  balag  shipped  to  out- 
of-town  Government  Institutions  for  ns 


aary  professional  care.    Action  is  needed  Im- 
madlatciy. 

At  thu  point  I  would  like  to  present  a 
letter  I  addressed  to  President  Truman  rela- 
tive to  this  matter,  and  the  reply  received 
from  General  Bradley.     They  follow: 

jAMraay  10.  1946. 
Hon.  RAsav  8.  Tixtmam, 

The  White  HotiM.  Washington.  D  C 
Mr  Dub  Mr.  PimDXNT;  More  than  a  year 
ago  I  bad  Inssrtad  in  the  CoNostssioNAi. 
Rxcoao  a  nuaabar  of  articles  relative  to  th* 
urgent  need  of  a  new  medical  center  for  vet- 
erans here  tn  the  National  Capital. 

General  Hlnes.  then  Admlnistrstor  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  assured  me  of  the  great  need 
for  stKh  s  hospital.  On  May  29.  1945.  be  pub- 
licly urged  the  consuuctlon  of  this  center. 
Three  months  later  General  Bradley  Mattrsd 
newqiaparman  that  h«  wotUd  end  over- 
crowdlag  at  Movat  Alto 

In  today's  Washington  Stsr  there  appeared 
a  story  that  Mount  Alto  "is  classed  as  on* 
of  the  moct  overcrowded  veterans'  hospitals 
in  the  eoimtry  Dr  Griffith  said  the  hospiUl 
was  still  operating  over  its  authorized  capac- 
ity of  327  beds." 

Mr.  Prsstdsnt.  the  District  of  Coiumbls 
shiiuld  have  the  finest  and  moat  mode-n  hos- 
pital tn  the  whole  country  as  a  mcdel  and 
1*  of  medical  care  fur  veterans.  In- 
tt  ts  probably  the  worst  of  all  such 
Government  Institutions. 

Is  tt   not  stxnrt   time    that  something    Is 
dene  alx:ut  this  unfortunate  situation? 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joarm  Lna. 
Waflonoi  Lef/ialative  Director,  Amvets. 

The  reply; 

VrrvxAMs  AoKimavaATiON. 
1PasAm9ton.  D.  C.  January  23.  1949. 
Mr.  Joaani  Lan. 

Afattonal  Ii^ftslatire   Otrector.   ilmcrican 
Vetermna  of  World  Wmr  ll.  Waahington. 
D.  C 
Mt  DBAS  Ms    Lna:  The  Prccident  has  re- 
ferred to  me  your  letter  of  Jsnuary  10.  1940. 
la^Vtetag  aa  to  th*  s.atus  of  uur  plans  for 
valeiaiis'  bospltal  in  th*  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  urging  the  desirability  of  establish- 
ing a  veterans'  bospltal  that  would  serve  as 
an  example  of  medical  car*  for  veterans. 

I  srn  moat  appreciative  of  your  suggestion 
with  regard  to  this  hoepltal.  and  agree  with 
you  that  the  veterans'  hoapital  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  should  represent  a  model 
for  th*  rest  of  the  country. 

Congress,  in  the  1940  deficiency  appropria- 
tion, provided  funds  for  the  estsbllPhment  of 
a  790-bed  general  medical  and  surgiral  hos- 
pital for  the  District  of  Colimibla.  We  are, 
at  the  present  tloa.  aBakUig  alto  surveys  for 
the  purpose  of  salaettng  a  auttable  locstion 
for  this  hospital  As  soon  as  reoommenda- 
tlons  can  be  made  to  the  Psderal  Board  of 
Hoapttattaatton  and  approval  of  the  aite  can 
be  obtatned  from  the  President,  we  hope  to 
proceed  with  plana  for  establiahlng  a  hospi- 
tal such  as  you  out! ins. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Omab  N.  BaAocxT. 
General.  United  States  Army. 
Admtntatrator. 

Pinally,  I  would  like  to  ask— why  did  the 
Veterans'  AdmlnlstraUon  wait  until  now  to 
start  making  site  surveys?  Why  wasnt  this 
problem  foreeeen  and  cleared  away  long  oe- 
fore  the  preeent  crtsla  presented  Itself? 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to 
two  letters  that  General  Hlnes.  former  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  wroU  which 
shows  who  was  bastcaUy  responsll>le  for  de- 
laying tbia  long  overdue  Federal  project. 
This  oortespoAdence  speaks  for  itself  It  is 
■tocarely  hoped  that  General  Bradley  will  be 
able  to  unravel  himself  from  the  bureaucratic 
red  Upe  and  dodging  and  ducking  tactics 
that  so  engulfed  the  AdmlnUtratlon  before 
him. 
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Here  are  the  masterpieces  of  procrastina- 
tion: 

VrmuNS'  Admtntst«atioh. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  February  22.  1945. 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  February  12, 
15)45.  that  forwarded  a  clipping  that  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Times-Herald,  concern- 
ing the  construction  of  a  medical  center  for 
\etpntns  residing  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

While  It  hss  been  determined  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  expanded  facilities  for  the  hos- 
pitalixation  of  beneficiaries  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
area,  provision  for  the  establshment  of  ad- 
ditional facilities  has  not  lieen  made  In  our 
present  protrram.  It  Is  expected  that  such 
a  project  will  be  Included  in  our  next  sub- 
mission t^  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitaliza- 
tion. 

Very  truly  yours. 

PsAifK  T.  HiNFS.  i4dmfnfsfrflfor. 

Obviously,  this  letter  was  as  clear  as  mud. 
Further  specific  data  was  respectfully  de- 
manded. Here  Is  the  second  reply — equally 
as  ludellnlte: 

VrraiANS'    AOMINISTSATION. 

Washington.  D.  C.  February  23,  1945. 
Reference  Is  made  to  the  inquiry  from  your 
cfflce    regarding    the   erection   of   a   medical 
center  fur  veterans  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia area. 

As  stated  in  my  letter  of  February  22. 
1915.  it  is  expected  that  the  inclusion  of  £uch 
a  project  will  lie  made  in  our  next  submission 
to  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization.  Our 
next  program  of  additional  hospital  con- 
struction will  be  submitted  not  later  than 
July  of  this  year. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  T.  Hines. 

Administrator. 

This  as  expected  was  Just  another  stall.  A 
call  to  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  ascer- 
tain who  made  up  the  Federal  Board  of  Hos- 
pttahzsticn  brou«;ht  forth  the  amusing  reve- 
lation that  the  Chairman  of  this  all-powerful 
group  was  none  other  than  General  Hlnes 
himself — l>ellcve  it  or  not. 

Here  we  are  a  year  later— February  7.  1946 — 
and  hU  we  have  gotten  Is  an  obscure  date 
when  the  much  needed  hospital  might  be 
completed.  Veterans  will  not  stand  for  this 
stupidity  much  longer. 


Great  Speech  by  Secretary  Anderson  on 
Importance  and  Constructive  Work  of 
Farm  Cooperatives 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiroRinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  recent  convention  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives 
held  in  Chicago.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  made  one  of  the  truly  great 
speeches  of  recent  years. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
the  account  of  this  speech  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Co-Op  Review,  the  official 
monthly  publication  of  the  Penn.sylvania 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  for  February 
1946: 

Prom  the  pen  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Clinton  P.  Anderson,  the  alms,  the  methods, 
and  the  validity  of  American  farm  coopera- 
tives have  Just  received  the  soundest  endorse- 
ment probably  ever  given  by  a  Cabinet  mem- 
ber. 


The  message  was  spoken  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Katioual  Council  of  Farmer 
Cooperatives  at  Chicago  in  January. 

When  the  last  word  fell  from  the  Secre- 
tary's lips,  the  mighty  audience  of  coopera- 
tive executives  that  had  gathered  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf, 
arose  as  one  man  and  cheered,  and  cheered 
to  the  echo.  His  breadth  and  warmth  of 
understanding  of  their  aspiration  to  lift 
American  farming  onto  a  self-dependent 
level,  alxjve  the  fear  of  encroaching  monopoly, 
fairly  lifted  them  from  their  seats.  With 
penetrating  statements  hs  had  inspired  them 
with  a  new  and  deeper  faith  that  farm  co- 
operatives, fully  in  line  with  the  power  of 
the  American  farm  tradition,  are  preserving 
the  family-size  farm  and  individual  owner- 
ship against  the  insidious  trend  toward  cor- 
porate ownership  and  operation — and  main- 
taining their  Identity  In  a  world  of  economic 
giants. 

"Sheer  economic  giantism"  was.  in  fact, 
the  apt  word-coinage  of  Secretary  Anderson. 
"We  nave  moved,"  he  said,  "into  an  econo- 
my of  'bigness' — sheer  rconomlc  giantism" — 
not  "nly  America's  industrial  plant,  but  agri- 
culture, too.  "It  has  becorre  in  the  past  gen- 
eration a  high-powered,  mechanized  busi- 
ness." and,  while  he  had  "nothing  against 
big  business  Just  because  they  are  big,  at  the 
same  time  size  does  carry  with  It  some  In- 
herent dangers,  as  the  dinosaurs  of  a  bygone 
age  found  out. 

"We  would  be  dodging  one  of  the  most  vital 
issues  of  the  times."  the  Secretary  con- 
tended, "if  we  did  not  acknowledge  that  the 
same  forces  which  brought  great  size  and 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  our  In- 
dustries are  also  ijearlng  heavily  on  agricul- 
ture. 

"The  major  point  I  wish  to  make  Is  that 
the  farmer  and  the  other  small  businessmen 
of  today  must  operate  In  a  world  of  eco- 
nomic giants,  yet  they  must  retain  their 
Identity  and  their  flexibility  as  Individual 
enterprisers.  They  can  do'that  only  by  be- 
coming Just  as  efficient  as  the  large 
operators 

"They  must  recognize  that  they  face  direct 
and  Indirect  competition  with  multi-milllon- 
dollar  organizations  that  are  constantly  ex- 
tending, constantly  on  the  alert  for  new 
processes  or  new  short  cuts  that  will  yield 
competitive  advantage." 

The  Secretary,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to 
say  with  obvious  emphasis  that,  he  believed — 
'There  Is  little  doubt  that,  except  lor  the 
power  of  the  American  farm  tradition,  the 
growth  of  cooperation,  and  the  definite,  deep- 
seated  Federal  and  State  policy  of  encourag- 
ing the  family-type  farm  as  something  of 
fundamental  national  strength,  the  big  cor- 
porations might  have  taken  over  as  much  of 
agriculture  as  they  have  of  other  parts  of 
our  economy.  It  has  happened  all  around 
us;  It  has  been  a  part  of  our  Industrial  and 
business  growth;  but  I  am  positive  that  it 
is  not  what  agriculture  wants.  We  can,  I 
believe,  find  other  ways  of  producing  the 
same  results — we  have  done  it,  and  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  do  it." 

Cooperatives,  as  the  Secretary  developed 
his  address,  are  simply  a  tangible  expression, 
"with  an  extremely  high  value,"  of  "the  very 
nature  of  farming  in  America  from  the  time 
of  the  first  settlers."  He  spoke  of  the  pio- 
neer families  that  pushed  westward  across 
the  country;  faced  great  personal  dangers 
arul  natural  hazards  against  which  the  In- 
dividual alone  was  powerless — and  who 
through  cooperation  "found  a  source  of 
strength  that  enabled  them  to  bring  the  raw 
new  land  under  the  plow,  to  build  homes, 
churches,  and  schools  In  the  face  of  the 
peril  of  Indian  wars,  storms,  drought,  and 
lack  of  all  but  the  most  elementary  facilities 
for  civilization." 

Here  the  Secretary  found  the  spiritual  note 
of  his  message — the  precious  spirit  of  neigh- 
borliness — of    which    he    said    the    "highly 


developed    formal    cooperatives    in    agricul- 
ture today  are  a  direct  outgrowth." 

He  contended,  moreover,  that  this  "bind- 
ing that  holds  them  together,  the  essential 
force  that  makes  them  go  on.  Is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  extension  of  this 
spirit  Into  present-day  conditions.  Without 
that  human  force,  a  cooperative  Is  in  read 
danger  of  becoming  Just  another  business, 
abstract  In  Its  aims,  and  divorced  from  the 
lives  of  Its  meml>ers  and  customers." 

Cocpsratlves,  he  said,  go  back.  Indeed,  to 
the  day  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  "one  of  the 
6p>onsors  of  perhaps  the  first  cooperative, 
well  known  as  the  'Hand-In-Hand' — the 
Philadelphia  Contrlbutorshlp  for  Insurance 
of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire,  a  mutual  that 
was  organized  In  1752." 

Today,  cooperatives  "have  come  to  play 
an  Integral  part  In  the  life  of  the  farmer — 
and  of  the  businessman,"  eo  that  "it  is  es- 
timated that  fully  half  the  farmers  In  the 
United  States  are  members  of  cooperative 
associations  that  are  performing  some  vital 
service  In  purchase  of  farm  supplies,  proc- 
essing or  distributing  farm  products,  or  pro- 
viding other  essential  farm-business  services. 
"Today,  more  than  ever  before,  there  are 
many  services  that  the  Individual  farmer 
cannot  provide  lor  himself — he  must.  If  his 
efforts  are  to  be  effective.  Join  with  his  neigh- 
bors In  large-group  endeavors. 

"Today,  to  that  farmer  the  term  'neigh- 
bors' has  a  much  broader  meaning:  it  takes 
in  farmers  like  himsell  over  the  entire  Na- 
tion. You  don't  have  to  look  very  lar  around 
modem  agriculture  to  see  how  helpless  the 
Individual  would  be  In  dealing  with  many 
of  his  problems  If  he  had  no  opportunity 
for  Joining  his  strength  with  that  of  his 
fellow-farmers." 

Secretary  Anderson  pictured  the  size  and 
strength  of  modern  farm  cooperatives  In  this 
manner : 

"Some  7.500  farmer  associations  are  en- 
gaged primarily  In  marketing  farm  products. 
They  report  2,750,000  members. 

"Two  thousand  mutual  insurance  com- 
panies serve  almost  half  of  our  fa-mers  with 
protection  from  losses  from  wind,  hall,  fire. 
"Twenty-seven  hundred  nssoclations.  with 
1.500.000  larmer  members,  are  engaged  In 
purchasing  farm  supplies.  Their  volume  of 
business  runs  over  81.000.000.000  a  year. 

"Pour  thousand  mutual  Irrigation  com- 
panies serve  at>out  150.000  farms. 

"Eight  hun'ired  rural  electric  cooperatives 
provide  pervice  for  more  thai  a  million  farms. 
"Fourteen  hundred  livestock  improvement 
associations  carry  on  programs  to  Improve  the 
productivity  and  quality  ol  the  products  of 
our  beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  swine,  poultry,  and 
o"'er  farm  animals. 

"One  thousand  and  seven  hundred  national 
larm  loan  associations  are  providing  larm 
1  ortgage  loans  on  a  cooperative  basis  to 
S90.000  members.  Five  hundred  a  id  thirteen 
production  credit  associations  are  providing 
370.000  members  with  short-term  reasonal 
credit." 

Secretary  Anderson  at  no  time  mentioned 
the  attacks  upon  the  cooperatives  bv  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Equality  Association — yet.  In  ef- 
fect, he  answered  the  tirades  supposedly  ema- 
nating frftn  "small  businessmen"  goaded  on 
by  NTEA  by  saying  that  "business,  too, 
has  developed  many  torms  ol  cooperation  and 
many  specific  cooperatives  which  operate  al- 
most exactly  like  farmers'  cooperatives  and 
which  are  taken  lor  granted. 

"There  has  been  a  strong  rend  running  in 
small  business  to  meet  the  competition  ol  big 
business  by  combining  into  cixperative  or- 
ganizations; thus  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
znassed  buying  power  and  mass-sales  meth- 
ods while  retaining  Individual  ownership. 
Thousands  of  Independent  retailers,  wholesal- 
ers, manufacturers,  and  service  firms  have 
formed  purchasing,  marketing,  advenislng, 
or  credit  cooperatives. 

"It  Is  interesting  to  note.  In  passing,  that 
these   cooperatives,  returning   their   savings 
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to  fUc  Individual  rnterprla«r  and  to  hia  nu- 
have  no  Jncome  cf  their  own,  and 
haflkt  ar«  free  of  Income  taxes  al  though  they 
are  subject  to  other  tazea  ootnmon  to  moat 
typ  la  of  bUBlneaaes. 

**  Ttn  can  aev  theae  bualnesn  cooperat  l«e« 
•U  )u«mnd  3rou.  Independent  frocera  coni'- 
wlth  the  large  cbalna.  have  their  co- 
opa^ttvt  retail  grocery  cbalna.  which  operata 
and  reproaent  their  member*  In 
tbclr  pooled  purrhaslnf;  power,  ob- 
carlot  rates,  and  merrhandia*  of 
higk  quality,  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Indl- 
▼Idiial  retailer 

"ITiere  are  many  ao-called  irutual  drtjg* 

8to^.  which  are  owned  by  onoperatlng  in- 

ndent   drtuigtata   who   have    formed   or- 

nMattona  to  operate  warehouses  and  to  ex* 

daflnlte  standards  in  buying. 
"fft  don't  ordinarily   think  of  It  aa  such, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  of  cur  ncws- 
•fanclea.  the  Aaaodatcd  Preaa.   is 
nore  or  lesa  than  a  cooperative  cf 
bringing   to  tta  members   news 
no  Uidlvldual  pubUcatton  could  gather 
ta  own  eSorta." 
Irua  cooperation,  the  Secretary  reaOrmed. 
la  *  a  part  of  the  American  way  o(  life. 

"  Vhec  yea  atrtp  eoopcratlon  to  lu  funda- 
mental flMMiila.  Um  atory  U  a  simple  one. 
■ndaratood" — and  then,  aa  thoiigh  to 
IVTSA.  he  added  '*tt  reveals  at  once 
thalfaaacn  for  the  legal  right  of  cooperativea. 
aw   their  legal  oollgaUona 

;t  leave*  no  doubt  a«  to  the  place  of  the 
In  the  system  of  free  enterprise — 
1  act.  It  demonatmtaa  that  cooperativea  are 
very  eMence  of  free  enterprise  In  that 
actually  represent  groups  of  far^Mn  act- 
together  fof  the  purpoaa  of  carrying  on 
individual    free    enterpriae    more    efll- 
claritly.    Nothing  could  be  more  American  In 
Ita  MMt«  spirit  and  purpose  than  that. 

t  Is  this  bmHc  obj<H:tive  of  farm  coopera- 

that    haa    cauard    Oongreaa    and    the 

to  recognise  generally    and  In  apecUle 

atlon  and  to  attrm  repeatedly,  the  right 

Isnnara  to  orfantse  cooperativea.  and  the 

waifara  nWHatto—  at  eooperaUvaa. 

Ihom  of  all  taatoaleallttas.  tt  is  this  baale 

that  frees  oooparatlvea  from  Income 

If  they  return  to  members  and  patrons 

aavtngs  thev  may  be  able  to  make  in  tha 

tra4aaetlon  of  buaineas  for  their  members  and 
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Secretary  made  }uat  as  plain  that  the 
ator  also  haa  hla  obligaUons  on  the  tax 
itlon.    "Obvioualy.  nuch  (patronage)  re- 
ar* a  part  of  the  income  of  the  indl- 
enterprlacr — the  farmer — and  aa  such 
Mbject  to  uxea  aa  a  part  of  bis  income, 
ling    aatf   stoiple    aa    tliat    fact    la. 
orten  been  overlooked.    It  ahould  be 
dear  that  the  farmer  In   ihia  respect 
cxacUy  the  aame  poaitlon  aa  the  Inde- 
"i»*   bmtmamuuai   or   partner:    be   paya 
on  his  hMome,  including  any  savings 
iJKJelvsa  ihiough  cooperative  action."' 
-'  agaui.  by  Iniarenca.  Mr.  Anderaon  r«- 
rhe  groundlesa  charges  of  the  critics  and 
(tf  caoptnutm  that  they  don  t  pay 
"It  should  be  made  entirely  clear.- 
^lared.  "that  Boopseatlves  are  not  en- 
free  from   taaattoa— that,  while  they 
not  pay  uicoaie  taxes,  they  do  pay  their 
ol  real  eaute.  social  security,  and  other 
juat  aa  do  moat  busineaMa  which  are 

for  praflc." 

general  welfare  came  repeatedly  into 

iry   .Anderson's  addreaa   as     the    focal 

of  both  the  power  and  the  obligation. 

>rivllete  aiid  respouaibility  of  coopera- 


aaSKALLT    AMXalCAN 

O^peratives  are  the  very  eaaence  of  free 
In   that   they  actually   represent 
of  farmers  acting  tafttlMr  for  tha 
of  carrying  on  their  tai«lvldaal  free 
■A^aotly.     Nothing  could 
In  Its  basic  apint  and  pur- 
tban  that.    Parm  cooperatives  are  not 
;ti  If  proOts  as  a  group,  but  are  seeking  to 


uae  modem  business  methods  to  maintain 
their  way  at  life.  That  la  their  aim.  their  pur- 
pose •  (Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderaon.  I 

•To  be  successful,  and  to  live  up  to  the  re- 
aponaibllities  of  free  enterprise. "  he  said.  "Uie 
cooperative  must  genuinely  serve  both  lia 
members  and  the  public. 

'It  IX  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life — 
It  Is  aa  much  a  part  of  agriculture  as  Is  the 
family-type  fai-m — and  the  two  are  depend- 
ent on  each  other — 

"But  the  implications  go  even  deeper  than 
that. 

"Cooperation  ta  a  two-way  street. 

•Farmers  are  justified  In  using  the  cooper- 
ative device,  and  the  legal  privileges  that 
have  been  accorded  it.  only  when  it  offers  a 
aoiind  meai\B  to  aolve  an  economic  problem 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cooperative  and  the 
public.  Neither  farmers  nor  anyone  else 
have  the  undUputed  privilege  of  combining 
their  Intcreau  to  seek  monopoly  or  unfair 
advantage." 

But  there  was  no  doubt  In  the  Secreury's 
mind  that  "farm  cooperation  a*  a  whole  haa 
served  the  public  welfare.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  farm  cooperatives  have  kept 
closely  to  the  bafOc  principle  of  service  to 
tlielr  members  and  to  the  public." 

He  made  the  claim — aa  so  often  made  In 
thia  journal — that  'In  a  true  sense,  coopera- 
tives have  provided  a  valuable  yardstick.  As 
you  well  knoa-.  cooperatives  have  been  pace- 
setters In  Improving  the  quality  of  farm 
producu  supplied  the  public— and  they  have 
done  it  by  seeking  higher  snd  higher  stand- 
artls.  better  methods  of  marlieiing.  and  seek- 
ing to  return  to  the  producer  who  produces 
high  quality  the  reward  that  such  quality 
brlnw  in  the  market  '• 

The  Secretary  went  on  in  «  specific  in- 
stancing of  how  cooperatives  do  operate  in 
the  general  welfare:  .^^ 

•  Parmers"  cooperatives  have  been  In  the 
forefront  In  experimenting  with  and  encour- 
aging better  grading,  packing,  and  other 
raaans  of  assuring  the  housewife  that  she 
1.^  getting  her  money's  worth  when  she  buys 
groceries. 

"In  the  purchasing  Held,  cooperatives  have 
led  the  a-ay  toward  kno*n  standard,  effldent 
products  for  the  farmer  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible  cost,  and  In  many  cases  the  methods 
they  have  developed  have  spread,  like  ripples 
from  a  stone  thrown  In  a  pool,  throughout 
otir  merchand!«nng  system  Such  things  as 
open-formula  feeds— where  the  buver  knows 
exactly  what  he  Is  buying— high-analysis 
fertiliser,  and  seeds  of  known  origin  and 
germination  have  been  pioneer«!d  by  coooer- 
atfvee  *^ 

"Cooperatives  have  fo\ight  without  let-up 
to  eliminate  marketing  abuses.  u>  break  down 
monopoly,  and  to  Implement  the  public's 
right  to  know  what  It  in  buying. 

"Cooperative  organ Izatioii!?  have  sought  to 
spread  useful  information.  They  have 
worked  rlraely  with  the  research  staffs  of 
the  land-grant  colleges  and  »he  United  SUtes 
Depsrtmert  of  Agrlculttue  to  bring  to  their 
pstrons  and  members  the  benentp  of  the  lat- 
est scientific  discoveries  and  the  most  up-to- 
date  specifications. 

"And  finally,  farm  cooperatives  ran  look 
back  with  honest  pride  on  the  service  they 
gave  to  farmers  and  to  the  public  during  the 
war,  when  they  played  an  important  part 
In  processing  and  marketing  the  capacity 
production  of  our  farms,  and  in  finding  and 
distributing  fertlllBPT.  feed.  fuel,  machinery, 
and  other  supplies  so  essential  for  continued 
high  production.  That  was  service,  not  just 
to  their  members,  but  to  the  United  States  in 
Unas  of  war." 

Pfcrmer  cooperatives  need  to  clear  their 
•Ights  and  determine  their  target  in  the 
future.  "We  must  fsce  the  problems  and 
the  economic  and  technical  deveiopmenta 
that  lie  ahead."  declared  the  head  of  U8DA 

And  here  again  Mr.  Anderson  reverted  to 
hla  plea  that  ran  likt  a  thread  through  tiM 


dlseooaa— a  plea  for  the  "nuilntenance  and 
Improvement  of  the  family  farm." 

We  want  It  to  be  a  fully  productive, 
highly  efflclent  farm — but  we  want  it  to  be 
the  traditional  family  type,  capable  of  ho  d- 
ing  iu  own  in  our  economy,  capable  of  ma  n- 
talning  farm  and  home  as  a  way  of  life. 

"We  want  it  to  flr  Into  a  naiioiuil  patttrn 
of  a  fully  productive  agriculture,  turning  ».ut 
vast  amounts  of  higb-qualiiy  food  and  tlber, 
capable  of  supplying  the  Nation  with  a  boun- 
tiful diet  at  a  leaconable  cof't. 

We  definitely  don't  want  our  farmc  to 
become  souUess  factories,  owned  by  Imp-^r- 
sonal  stodi holders,  and  operated  by  hned 
msnsgers  and  hired  workers,  with  autcesa  or 
failure  measured  entirely  by  dollars  and  cents 
figures  In  company  ledgers. 

"To  allow  our  machines  and  our  impetus 
toward  blgne:  ^  to  bring  tha  about  would  be 
to  take  the  American  apu-it  out  of  farming: 
it  would  mean  relinquishing  the  solid  vaU;c.s 
cf  farm  life  that  we  have  prized  highly  slure 
the  first  settlers  put  the  plow  to  the  frish 
soil  of  this  continent  " 

No  doubt  was  left  that  we  are  speeding 
into  a  high-powered  economy  The  thought 
on  the  Secretary's  mind  was  that,  since  "the 
farm  co-ops  must  play  an  increasingly  in- 
porunt  part  in  farm  life  and  farm  bu£in<^a8 
(if  we  are  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
family  farm).  It  is  absolutely  essential  tlat 
we  give  serious  thought  to  the  poeaibilities 
of  the  future  in  agriculture  and  determine 
the  ways  In  which  cooperatives  can  incret  se 
their  aid  to  farmers  In  achieving  the  ki  id 
of  ag'lculture  we  will  need — and  can  aid  t  le 
public  even  more  in  realizing  to  the  full  tie 
benefits  of  our  productive  agriculture." 

"It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  first  Jobs 
Is  to  gain  greater  public  understanding  of 
what  farm  cooperativea  are.  ani  how  they 
.  serve  the  Nations  welfare  I  realixe  that  a 
great  deal  has  been  done  in  education  of 
farmers  in  cooperation,  and  that  a  great  d«-al 
of  information  Is  available  about  the  prui- 
riples.  methods,  and  aims  of  cooperatiou— 
for  farmers. 

"But,  frankly.  I  think  we  hav  been  talki  ig 
to  ourselves  too  much— and  to  the  public  too 
little  I 

"Purthermore.  we  have  been  talking  in  a 
special  Jargon  that  tends  to  make  the  idea  of 
ccAjperation  too  complex. 

"As  a  result.  I  think  the  public  is  sonewh."! 
confused  about  cooperatives.  I  btli-ve  tliat 
our  language  hus  caused  means  to  be  roi- 
tuatd  with  ends— methods  with  purposes^ 
Implements  with  principles" 

If  anyone  wanted  to  know  what  Secretary 
Anderson's  personal  understajiding  and  ap- 
praisal of  cooperatives  were,  he  got  it  in  con- 
cise terms  as  he  *ent  on  In  this  wlae: 

When  I  think  of  farm  coo(>eratives.  I  think 
of  them  not  a$  complex  business  concerns, 
but  as  groups  of  Independent  farmers  l^aid-d 
together  to  do  some  Job  that  is  ww  big  for 
them  as  individuals. 

"They  ore  not  seeking  profits  as  n  groi;p. 
but  are  seeking  to  use  modem  hue  mess 
methods  to  malntsin  their  way  of  life.  That 
Is  their  aim.  their  purj-ose.  The  methods 
by  which  they  seek  to  maintain  their  w  ly 
of  life  may  vary  according  to  the  economic 
problem  they  are  attempting  to  solve  by  co- 
operation. • 

'If  credit  Is  their  problem,  their  cooperate  n 
may  take  the  Icrm  of  a  larm  loan  s.sscciation. 

•II  marketing  I3  their  problem,  their  co- 
operation may  take  the  form  of  a  market  ng 
aaaoclatlon. 

"If  buying  supplies  of  known  quality  :it 
prices  they  can  afford  to  pay  is  a  problen. 
their  cooperation  may  take  the  form  cf  a 
purchMlng  cooperetivc.  giving  farmers  the 
same  advantages  that  big  business  enterprises 
have  In  akllled.  large-scale  buying  "• 

Cooperatives  have  already  written  a  dra- 
matic story  "of  new  and  better  prcnlucts  for 
the  American  dinner  table  ""  "New  piocesse?. 
quicker  handling,  fresher  lood.  reduced  cos-J 
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and  margins."  "It  Is  a  part  of  the  story  of 
better  nutrition  and  health  lor  our  families," 
thought  the  Secretary,  and  "we  in  agricul- 
ture need  to  do  a  mere  aggresflve  Job  of 
informing  the  public  of  the  many  improve- 
ments and  benefits  that  have  come  to  con- 
sumers through  farmers'  cooperatives'" — a 
story,  indeed,  of  "better  food  brought  to  the 
American  family  at  the  lowest  possible  cost." 

But  the  days  of  pioneering  in  cooperation 
are  not  past.  Let  him  who  thinks  so  "study 
seme  of  the  problems  facing  agriculture  and 
the  family  larm. 

"The  frontier  of  Ideas  is  always  wide  open, 
and  we  certainly  are  going  to  need  ideas, 
plus  the  courage  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

"We  should  not  forget  that  agriculture 
has  been  in  a  seller's  market  for  the  past 
Kpverai  years,  with  the  Government  taking 
great  chunks  cf  cur  output  lor  the  armed 
services.  Certainly,  finding  new  markets  and 
enlarging  the  old  ones  is  going  to  take  all  of 
our  selling  skill — and  I.  lor  one,  have  long 
believed  that  agriculture  has  not  done  the 
Job  cf  promoting  its  products,  of  creating 
new  tastes  and  larger  demands,  as  well  as  it 
cou'd  be  done.' 

"Efficiency  and  lowest  possible  cost  in  pro- 
ducing, processing,  and  distributing  farm 
products  are  going  to  Iccm  more  important 
than  in  the  past,  and  may  rapidly  become 
the  deciding  factor  between  a  thriving  co-op 
and  a  defunct  one  when  the  going  gets  tough. 
Here  alone  Is  need  for  practically  every  co- 
operative to  re-examine  its  operations  with  a 
most  critical  eye." 

Cccperatlvcs  must  be  as  modern  as  any 
other  business,  in  their  facilities.  Many 
'have  creaked  b  with  obsolete  equipment 
and  cid-fashioned  methods  during  the  war." 

Tiie  farmer  cooperative's  service  in  keeping 
the  farmer  up  with  the  times,  and  to  aid  him 
in  maintaining  his  Independent  position. 
fald  the  Secretary,  was  "among  the  greatest 
cf  challenges."  He  wouldn"t  attempt  to 
gueis  what  all  this  would  add  up  to,  but  he 
did  opine  that  "increased  mechanization; 
Increased  use  of  refrigeration  on  farms  and 
all  along  the  v^ay  to  market;  development  of 
many  new  methods  of  packaging;  new  forms 
of  transportation,  among  other  things,  prom- 
ise us  a  most  exciting  decade  ahead." 

In  his  conclusion.  Secretary  Anderson  cir- 
cled back  to  his  cardinal  theme— that  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  family 
farm  Is  "the  basic  pvirpose"  of  the  coopera- 
tive. 

Directors  and  management  must  keep 
this  eternally  in  mind  as  they  guide  the  des- 
tinies of  their  cooperatives  and  accept  the 
"great  opportunities  they  have  for  service." 

"We  want  cooperatives  to  remain  human 
Institutions,  accurately  reflecting  the  desires 
and  Interests  of  the  individuals  who  make 
up  their  membership"  for  "cooperatives,  too. 
can  suffer  the  curse  of  bigness — they  can  be- 
come so  huge  and  complex  that,  unless  real 
effort  is  made,  they  lose  contact  with  the 
lives  of  their  farmer-members  and  their  pa- 
trons.    W^e  don't  want  that  to  happen." 

Of  their  future.  Secretary  Anderson  was 
plainly  unworrled.  As  before  observed,  he 
was  anxious  of  even  the  existence,  much  less 
the  fulmlnations,  of  the  organized  opposi- 
tion (NTEA)  and  the  threats  to  force  Con- 
gress to  cripple  the  cooperatives  by  tax  legis- 
lation. He  had  only  one  prescription  for 
their  conduct — and  that  was  that  they  be 
responsive  to  the  American  tradition  of  the 
family  farm,  and  keep  on  working  for  the 
public  welfare.     He  put  it  in  these  words: 

"If  we  keep  our  cooperatives  interwoven 
Into  the  lives  of  farmers  and  their  customers 
from  the  grass  roots  to  the  city  dinner 
tables.  If  we  keep  before  us  the  realization 
that  in  the  last  analysis  the  only  thing  a  co- 
operative has  cf  its  own  is  the  service  it 
provides  its  members  and  customers,  then 
we  need  have  little  worry  about  the  future 
of  farmers'  cooperatives." 
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HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

OF  MASSACHt'SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  discussions  that  we  have  been  hold- 
ing in  the  last  few  days  the  following 
article  by  Stanley  High  which  appeared 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  is  particularly  timely: 

WORKEaS     AND     EMPLOYERS     TEAM     UP     TO     SAVE 
BRITISH     INDUSTBT 

(By  Stanley  High) 
I  went  to  Great  Britain  to  see  how  lalwr 
would  go  about  preparing  the  free  economy 
of  Britain  for  Marxist  burial.  I  found,  in- 
stead, that  labor  has  teamed  with  manage- 
ment to  rejuvenate  British  enterprise. 
Britaln"s  workers  are  tackling  the  Job  cf 
building  the  nation's  future  as  lull-fled{;ed 
and  responsible  partners  in  a  Joint  under- 
taking. 

As  a  result,  Britain's  industrial  atmosphere 
Is  not  blanketed  with  gloom.  It  is  rema-k- 
ably  invigorating.  British  industrialists  are 
not  ehaking  in  their  :?oots,  holding  up  or  mov- 
ing to  Canada.  They  are  giving  British  in- 
dustry the  most  promising  overhaul  it  has 
had  in  100  years. 

These  are  more  startling  and  Importnnt 
facts  than  the  socialism  which  officially  flies 
at  the  Labor  Party  masthead.  For  Britain, 
they  are  a  bigger  potential  asset  than  loans, 
credits  or  Empire  preferences. 

To  get  British  Industry  going  again  full 
blast,  new  wage  and  hour  settlements  have 
been  voluntarily  negotiated  in  coal,  agricul- 
ture, cotton,  the  building  trades  and  in  many 
smaller  Industries.  Cherished  trade-union 
practices  have  been  modified.  War-born  la- 
bor controls  are  being  continued,  with  labor"s 
agreement,  to  insure  maximum  peacetime 
production.  Through  joint  production  com- 
mittees in  more  than  5,000  factories,  labor's 
productive  know-how  is  being  pooled  with 
management's. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  thin  red  fringe^ 
led  by  the  articulate  and  unheeded  Professor 
Harold  J.  Laskl — which  would  go  all-out  So- 
cialist at  once  and  damn  the  consequences. 
But  to  British  trade  unionism,  which  fur- 
nishes the  Labor  Party's  bone  and  sinew,  the 
consequences  mean  more  than  the  socialism. 
The  consequence  that  means  most — more 
than  Marx  on  the  left  or  capitalism  on  the 
right — is  a  higher  British  standard  of  living. 
There  Is  one  way  to  get  that,  says  British 
trade  unionism.  Shake  the  backwardness  and 
inefficiencies  out  of  British  industry;  by  the 
best  and  shortest  route,  put  it  into  maximum 
peacetime  production. 

No  one  speaks  for  British  workers  with 
greater  authority  than  Herbert  Morrison,  the 
Labor  Party's  floor  leader  In  the  House  of 
Commons.  "The  nation  wants  a  much  higher 
national  Income;  it  wants  full  employment, 
big  exports,  efficient  production — and  we're 
going  to  get  them."  he  says.  "If  the  nation 
has  to  give  marching  orders  to  big  business, 
the  nation  must  give  them.  What  matters  Is 
to  get  the  results.  A  case  can  be  made  loi 
private  enterprise.  There  is  no  case  whatever 
for  private  unenterprlse. 

"We  do  not  stand  for  nationalization  for 
Its  own  sake  or  as  a  party  slogan,  but  so  that 
our  national  resources  may  be  used  with 
greater  efficiency  for  the  common  good.  If 
only  nationalization  will  secure  this  result, 
theu  we  must  nationalize.    If  only  private 


enterprise  can  do  It,  then  let  private  enter> 
prise  remain." 

A  leader  in  the  Trades  Union  Congress  re- 
cently said:  "A  considerable  amount  of  satis- 
faction can  be  derived  from  'beating  the 
bosses.'  But  It  Is  very  bad  for  Industry  and 
It  is  very  bad  for  production.  In  meeting 
postwar  demands  we  shall  all  require  a  united 
pull.  I  suggest  that  an  honorable  partner- 
ship is  the  best  way  of  securing  It." 

There  were  strikes  In  Britain  during  the 
war.  There  have  teen  strikes  since,  notably 
the  dockers'  unauthorized  walkout.  But 
Britain's  Industrial  partnership  has  already 
gone  far  enough  beyond  tlie  talking  stage  to 
foreshadow  the  end  of  industrial  conflict  over 
wages  and  hours 

British  labor,  during  the  war.  worked  under 
far  more  rigorous  conditions  than  In  World 
War  I.  Hours  were  longer.  Working  condi- 
tions were  worse.  Concessions  demanded 
from  trade-unionism  were  much  more  ser- 
lotis.  Yet  man-hours  lost  from  strikes  per 
year  in  World  War  I  were  almost  five  times 
as  high  as  in  World  War  II. 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  blow  off  the 
lid.  Instead,  from  January  1  to  October  1, 
1945,  the  total  of  man-hours  lost  by  strikes 
was  only  one-third  as  high  as  between  Janu- 
ary 1  and  October  1,  ICM. 

This  does  not  mean  that  labor  has  ceased 
seeking  better  wages  and  working  conditions. 
It  means  that  labor  b>  accepting  Its  share  cf 
responsibility  for  the  productive  well-being 
of  th3  industrial  goose  from  which  it  expects 
to  get  many  golden  eggs. 

The  Amalgamated  Engineering  Union  has 
870.030  members  In  the  metal  trades.  Before 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  AEU  made  three  ex- 
haustive studies,  to  assemble  the  workers' 
conclusions  as  to  what  was  necessary  "to 
reestablish  Britain  as  a  flrst-class  industrial 
country." 

That  such  an  inquiry  rhould  be  made  at  all 
is  remarkable  enough.  More  remarkable  is  its 
discovery  that,  "though  complaints  about 
earnings  appeared  in  manv  answers,  this  was 
mostly  associated  with  other  negative  factors 
such  as  bad  cooperation  with  management  or 
bad  workshop  prcc^dure,  lr.ck  of  machine 
tools,  misuse  of  lab^r.  idle  machines.  In- 
creased earninirs  were  regarded  as  only  one 
spur,  but  not  the  greatest,  to  the  work  peo- 
ple's enthusiasm  for  the  nroduction  drive." 

Says  Sir  Stafford  Cripps.  president  of  the 
board  of  trade  in  the  Labor  Cabinet:  "The 
days  are'  passing  when  a  trade-unionist 
needed  td  be  only  a  tour;h  negotiator  f  g'atinj; 
a  running  battle  with  the  employer  for  better 
wafes  and  conditions.  The  trade  unions 
more  and  more  will  have  to  take  their  share 
In  the  responsibility  of  production.  With- 
out this  truly  democratic  partnership,  there 
will  be  little  hope  of  producing  eSciently." 

As  a  f^t  measure  for  enlivening  Lanca- 
shire's d^plrited  and  lagging  textile  Incu?- 
try,  the  ^vernment  appointed  a  commission 
to  work  but  a  new  wage  policy — four  cotton- 
mill  owners,  four  trade-union  men.  and.  as 
chairman,  a  distinguished  jurist.  The  com- 
mission's conclusions  were  unanlmctis.  It 
called  for  basic  pay  raises  of  from  15  to  20 
percent;  the  same  wage  for  the  same  work 
for  women;  reduction  In  the  employment  of 
Juveniles;  Increased  facilities  for  training 
skilled  workers;  elimination  of  blind-alley 
Jobs. 

Such  a  report  bad  in  it  the  makings  of  a 
first-class  uproar  from  labor  leaders  who 
aimed  to  get  more  or  from  owners  who  aimed 
to  give  less.  Instead,  labor,  management, 
and  the  government  hailed  it  as  a  magna 
carta  for  the  Industry. 

Almost  as  significant  as  the  agreements, 
peaceably  arrived  at  by  this  employer-em- 
ployee commission,  was  Its  conclusion  that 
"It  Is  essential  to  establish  the  beUef  that 
management  on  the  one  hand  and  operatives 
on  the  other  are  not  serving  opposing  inter- 
ests but  are  concerned  to  promote  the  health 
and  efficiency  of  the  industry." 
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d«vi"!o::lnj?  Induatiial  partnenblp 
mwUig.  luU-blown.  from  tli«  war.    It 
iwmtnf  to  matonty  tbrougb  a  long 


eartlcat   Brttuh    trada-unlon   leadera 

lar«aly  racrultad  from  tha  naBConforiD- 

ciMa— ll«tbodlst.  BapUfat.  Congresa- 

Thelr  ambuiona  were  as   far  aboTa 

as  Uielr  tnorala.    They  were  driven 

by   an   evangelical   determination    to 

tlie  lot"  of  Bnttab  working  people. 

ttoa  growtn  of  their  unions,  they  did 

on  tlM  compulaion  of  law  or  the  in- 

of  govemmant.     The  caaa   they 

a  moral  caaa.    They  raatad  It  on 

icraaslng  intelUcanoa  of  the  workcra  and 

oniiclence  of  the  Britlih  people. 

Great  Britain,  organized  labor  hM  now 

a  more  powerful  poaltlon   than   in 

i»ther  large  industrui  nation     But  there 

British  law  to  compel  the  cl<»ed  shop. 

Is  none  to  require  a  worker   Ut  }o«n 

as  a  condition  of  employment.    There 

cbaefe-cff. 

for  a  case  Involving  one  union  oOcer 

«r  of  a  century  ago.  there  has  never 

a  scandal  among  BrltUh  labor  leaden. 

the  n»en  who  direct  that  movement 

as   they  have  always  been,  only  a 

above  the  wages  of  the  worken  In  the 

they  lead.     That  means  about  •3.500 

Tha  aafeary  of  Sir  Walter  Citrine  who. 

■  secreUry  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 

Is  the  Nation's  t'>p  labor  executive    is 

•5.000. 

law  compels   British   trade  unions  to 
annual  reports  to  the  government  of 
>ts  and  expenditures.    But  virtually  all 
ihrm  do. 

two  key  word*   of  British   Industrial 

are     "voluntary  "     and     "good 

The   coUectlve-bargalntng  structure 

Virtually    all    Bntlah    Indtutry.     Tet 

la  DO  law  to  compel  any  British  em- 

to  bargain  collecUvely.     There  is  no 

wiforce.  against  either  the  employer 

union,  the  ohdervanoa  of  any  ooUec- 

'  targatnlr^  agraamant.     lu  obaervance, 

th  partiea.  rcata  wholly  on  good  faith. 

has  provad  atiSclent. 

Bwvln.  who  came  up  from  the  ranks 
tjougb  way  to  his  post  as  Foreign  Mln- 
aaya  that  'nn  thousands  of  eaaaa  wage 
are  based  on    two  men's  word, 
without  anything  being  put  into  writ- 
It  U  simply  a  matter  of  the  foreman  or 
i^anager    and    the    trade-uiiion    ofllcUl 
to   it.     Sometimes    the   matter   is 
ovar  a  telephone.     Yet  everybody  ac- 
it  as  an  honorable  bargain.    No  other 
has  yet  been  able  to  find  a  way  of 
this  with  the  same  confidence." 
settlement  of  employer-emplovee  dia- 
likewise  proceeds   without   the  strong 
the  law  or  the  government.    Tliere  U 
michlnery    for    compulaory    arbitration 
•    -  great  majority  of  BrtUsh  Industries 
untarlly  set  up  their  own  boards  of 
**.      The    history    of    these    boards 
an  almoat  unbroken  record  of  loyal 
.by  both  sides,  ot  the  decisions  of 
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's  healthy,  productive  status  In  Brlt- 

'♦•  Is  a  result  of  that  history     Indus- 

B.  therefore,  u  not  quailing  before 

riaa.     It  has  known  the  character  of 

trade  unlonlara  too  well  for  too  long 

'  a  chart,  prominently  thumb-tacked 

ahop  stewards  desk  In  a  Birmingham 

It  was  headed :  "Union  provision  for 

_  dlaputae."     In  diagram  it  gave  the 

-step  procedure  for  keeping  peace  in 

»t     There  were  eight  such  step-". 

thea-  stages  of  procedure  have  been 
out.  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of  a 
or  general  character. 
>r»t  four  measures  were  all  within 
If  they  failed,  step  No.  5  caUed  for 
of  the  works  committee,  with  oat- 
ofllcteia  praoant.  "At  this  meeting 
'  ortanJaer  may  be  present,  in 


whlcb  caaa  a  repreaantatlve  of  the  employers' 
aaaoclation  shall  also  be  ^^rescnt." 

Bacantly  tha  British  BroadCMtin^  Corp. 
presented  a  dlscusaloo  of  jobs  for  all.  A 
British  tndustrUllst  and  a  trade-union  leader 
participated. 

The  industrialist  said:  "If  we  get  full  em- 
ployment, tha  employer  will  have  to  change 
his  attitude  considerably.  The  buainaaaman 
has  to  look  oi.  hlmaelf  leas  as  a  privata  mun 
developing  a  private  opportunity  and  much 
more  as  u  public  servant." 

The  trade- union  laadar  aald;  "We  sgree 
that  government  mtiat  uaa  lU  powers  to  con- 
trol the  location  of  Industry  and  possible  in- 
vestment. What  about  the  control  of  labor? 
I  think  the  government  must  continue  to 
control  and  direct  labor.  Tha  trade  unions 
will  cooperate." 

The  industrialist:  -The  buslneaaman  has 
to  take  the  public  more  mto  his  confidence; 
to  meet  In  very  open  fashion  critici.'^m  of  pro- 
duction coats  and  price  policies:  to  develop 
more  understanding  between  m.ina«;ement 
and  men.  The  whole  thing  has  got  to  be  a 
partnership — a  team." 

A  trade-union  leader  recently  said:  "If  we 
are  going  all  out  to  enlarge  the  cake.'  the 
union  side  would  like  to  make  efficiency  more 
of  lis  business.  Under  a  full-employment 
policy.  Uade  unions  will  not  biock  improve- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  they  will  be  asking 
for  new  methods,  new  machines  If  the 
workers  are  told  what  is  going  on  and  con- 
sulted about  methods,  they  will  put  tbciT' 
minds  and  backs  into  production." 

To  keep  the  workers  informed  of  what 
Is  going  on  and  to  consult  them  about  meth- 
oda  la  now  widely  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
good  bu»ine.ss.  A  recent  newspaper  poll 
showed  a  large  majority  of  leading  Indus- 
trialLsUs  in  favor  of  continuing  wartime  joint 
production  committees  In  their  factories. 

Coventry.  Britain's  Detroit,  went  through 
the  war  and  is  now  going  through  reconver- 
sion without  serious  Industrial  strife.  In 
one  of  lu  automobile  plants,  management. 
through  the  joint  production  committee,  put 
the  problem  of  reconversion  squarely  up  to 
the  workers.  Among  the  cards  It  laid  on 
the  Uble  was  the  giefiOOO.OOO  of  orders  for 
new  cars  which  were  already  on  the  com- 
pany's books.  I  saw  the  first  of  these  auto- 
mobiles coming  from  the  assembly  line,  and 
Visited  the  new  factory  which  was  due  to 
double  thu  company's  best  prewar  woduc- 
tlon.  •^ 

"Well  never  go  back  to  running  this  plant 
from  the  top  down. "  said  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.     '"We  couldn't  afford  to." 

I  talked  about  joint  production  conunlttees 
with  the  regional  head  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade  In  Manchastcr.  It  is  part  of  his 
Job  to  attend  many  of  their  meetings.  He 
aald.  "In  doacens  of  them  you  can  sit  for  an 
hour  and  u^t  know  who  U  there  for  man- 
agement  and  who  for  labor." 

In  a  plant  I  visited  near  Manchester,  the 
chief  ahop  ttaward.  cochatrman  with  the 
plant  managar  of  the  Joint  production  com- 
mlttee.  pointed  to  certain  machlnea.  "For- 
merly." he  said.  "It  was  a  man  to  each  ma- 
chine in  this  department.  In  the  old  days, 
we.  on  the  labor  side,  would  have  Insisted 
on  keeping  it  that  way  But  here  the  men 
worked  out  their  own  labor-saving  method 
Now.  Instead  at  operating  only  one  machine 
each  worker  operates  three." 

The     organ  i»d     workers     In     this     plant 
lodge  complaints  against  three  supervisors- 
union   members — on    the   ground    that   they 
were  InefBclent  and  slowed  up  production 
They  got  the  men  fired. 

Theae  are  typical  Incidents.  British  labor 
Is  convinced  that,  to  get  more  pay.  better 
homes,  and  more  of  the  good  things  of  life. 
British  industry  first  must  get  more  btalneaa! 
It  is  prepared  to  agree  that  gattti«  more 
business  will  reqtjlre.  for  some  time  to  come 
more  give  than  taJte. 

Where  necessary  to  aerre  the  revival  of  the 
Hauon'a  economy,  labor  accepu  the  transfer 


cf  workers  from  place  to  place;  has  a^ 

to  the  shifting  of  workers,  as  required  by 
urgent  production  needs,  from  one  trade  into 
another.  It  was  not  management  but  tha 
general  councU  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
graas  which  proposed  that  any  person  who 
refused  a  job  at  a  union  rate  In  any  vral 
Industry  should  be  denied  unemployment 
benefits 

As  a  stopgap  answer  to  the  critical  hota- 
Ing  ahortaga.  British  Industry  Is  building 
prafabrlcatad  houaes.  The  aglutlon.  imm 
the  union  side,  is  not  the  familiar  out4ry 
against  prefabrlcatlon.  It  la  a  trade-union 
demand  that  prefsbncated  conatruction  be 
speeded  up  Throtigh  their  respective 
unions,  the  bricklayers,  joiners,  plumbers, 
plasterers,  and  laborers  abandoned  their 
traditional  oppoaltlon  and  agreed  to  Join  in 
■Htmbllrg  the  new-type  houses.  The  sole 
requirement  was  that  standard  craftsmen 
rates  be  paid. 

When  Briuin  was  backed  to  the  wall  tor 
lack  of  war  equipment,  labor  and  manage- 
ment Jointly  supervised  scorea  of  training 
centers  for  the  production  of  skilled  %ur- 
workers  Tne  employers  supplied  vast  quan- 
tities of  shop  equipment.  FYom  their  own 
pay  rolls,  they  provided  many  of  the  teachers. 
The  unions,  for  their  part,  voluntarily  made 
substantial  modifications  In  their  appren- 
ticeship requirements  Thw  plan  Ix  contin- 
uing for  the  requirements  of  peace  produc- 
tion. Thirty-three  such  centers  are  slready 
operating  In  the  building  trades.  Many  mere 
will  be  started. 

It  Is  only  reasonable  to  suppose,  declare.'  a 
writer  m  the  journal  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineering  Union,  that  "concessions  have  to 
be  made  from  the  workers'  side  In  the  swfep- 
Ing  away  of  certain  hampering  safeguards 
and  the  scrapping  of  certain  trade-union 
practices  which  mlllute  against  efficiency." 
Simuel  Courtauld.  one  of  Britain's  great- 
est Industrialists,  recently  sized  up  the  cur- 
rent trend.  What  is  being  worked  out  be- 
tween Britain's  employers  and  employees,  he 
said.  Is  not  socialism  but  the  discovery  of  a 
productive  "mlddlp  wrv"  between  Right  and 
Left  extremlsms  "which  will  bring  the  great- 
est attainable  good."  That,  if  it  should 
come  to  pass,  would  be  a  pioneering  achieve- 
ment  as  important  as  any  since  the  Machine 
Age  began.      The  prospect  is  p-omising. 


Subsidies 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.    RAMEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Toledo  Time.s  which 
has  been  mailed  to  me  by  the  Honorable 
Harry    N.    Hansen.    out5tanding    civic 
leader  of  northern  Ohio,  who  has  written 
his  Congressman  and  .'-ugpested  that  this 
should  have  the  attention  of  every  law- 
maker.   Mr.  Hansen  is  a  former  legisla- 
tor, soldier,  and  is  one  of  our  citizens  who 
totally   forgets    himself   and    ju.-^t    goes 
about  doing  good.    The  author  of  the  ar- 
ticle Is  Harold  H.  Hartley,  public-spirited 
citizen  and  outstandlnsr  journalist  who 
dares  to  speak  the  truUi. 
rr  s  cRsana  ro  cm  thm  atrrcHn  a  wickzl 
If  one  examined  all  of  the  individual  rec- 
ords of  man  since  his  beglnninR.  it  still  woiild 
be  difficult  to  find  who  invented  the  subeidv 
Generally,  subsidy  means  putting  money,  or 
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other  wealth.  Into  something  which  does  not 
pay  lu  own  way. 

Bu<>lneases.  trades,  nnd  professions  have 
been  subsidized  by  Individuals,  other  busl- 
ueases.  and  by  the  governments. 

If  an  auto  maker  wishes  to  make  bis  own 
tires,  be  subaldlzas  the  company.  This 
means  he  puts  up  the  money  and  operates 
at  a  loas  until  his  tire  company  begins  to 
m&ka  a  profit.  Individuals  have  been  subsi- 
dized, both  .lonorably  and  dishonorably, 
rlnce  the  beginning  of  time.  A  college  pro- 
fessor may  be  subsidized  by  a  large  corpora- 
tion to  enable  him  to  ccrry  en  valuable  re- 
search Or  a  whole  university  department 
may  be  aubsldlzed.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
purchasing  aTcnt  may  be  subsidised  if  he  is 
bo  unscrupulous  as  to  accept  a  secret  dis- 
count which  he  puts  into  his  own  pocket. 

In  modern  times  a  subsidy  often  meitns 
persuasion  v.lth  money.  Sometimes  the  Hue 
between  ar  outright  bribe  and  an  honcrable 
subsidy  Is  dim.  Indeed.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  subsidies  ulth  all  kinds  of  motives. 

When  one  uses  the  word  subslcly  today,  he 
usually  means  a  Government  subsidy,  which 
is  nothing  more  than  a  Httlc  help  from  the 
Ffderal  Treasury,  seldom  without  some  po- 
litical signlQcance.  Lal:or  unions,  for  In- 
stance, are  e.:cmptcd  from  tax2s.  So  are 
charitable  organizations  end  nonprofit  foun- 
da'.lons.  These  are  subsidies  paid  in  tax 
coemptions  which  are  cash  subsidies  Just  as 
much  as  If  the  Government  laid  the  money 
on  the  barrel  head. 

Tlie  country  also  has  fallen  prey  to  out- 
right Government  cash  subsidies.  Most  of 
us  are  unconscious  of  the  feet  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  paying  part  of  our  meat  bill,  ov.r 
egg  bill,  our  bread  bill,  our  butter  nnd  milk 
bill,  and  our  cheese  bill.  And  there  are 
ethers. 

The  whole  practice  of  cash  Government 
stibsldies  Li  open  to  serlcus  question. 

The  Government  has  nj  money  cf  its  own. 
Every  cent  in  the  Federal  Treasury  belongs 
to  the  people.  So.  when  the  Government 
feub3idize3  meat  prices  from  3  to  5  cents  a 
pound,  the  Treasury  pays  this  much  with  the 
people's  money.  The  same  applies  to  bread, 
eg?s.  milk,  cheese,  and  butter. 

In  doing  this,  the  Government  gives  the 
impression  that  It  Is  helping  both  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer.  The  farmer  gets  more 
for  his  products  and  the  consumer  pays  less. 
This  Is  the  mistaken  Idea  which  goes  hand- 
In-hand  with  subsidies. 

Actually,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  we  pay  50  cents  a  pound  for  meat  at 
the  butcher's  and  5  cents  to  the  Treasury  for 
the  Federal  subsidy,  or  whether  we  pay  the 
whole  55  cents  over  the  butcher's  counter? 

Subsidies  leally  make  food  cost  more. 
When  the  5-cent  subsidy  goes  through  the 
tax  office  Into  the  Treasury  and  cut  to  the 
farmer-producer,  the  consumer  pays  not  only 
the  nickel  but  the  cost  of  handling  it  through 
the  tax  and  distribution  systems.  The  over- 
heed  on  the  nickel  takes  in  administrative, 
c'crk,  and  stenographer  hire,  the  keeping  of 
records,  t.nx  deputies,  tax  accountants  to 
make  sure  everyone  pays,  stationery  and 
other  paper  supplies,  filing  cabinets,  office 
space,  equipment  and  Janitor  service,  tele- 
phone service,  lights,  ink,  typewriters,  mail- 
ing machines,  mimeographs,  and  a  host  of 
workers  on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  not  to  men- 
tion the  added  burden  on  the  mall  service. 

This  Is  the  big  load  the  subsidy  nickel  Is 
arked  to  carry. 

If  we  pay  the  nickel  across  the  counter  to 
the  butcher,  we  escape  all  of  this  polliical 
overhead,  and  meat  actually  becomes  that 
much  cheaper. 

If  we  apply  this  same  principle  of  subsidy 
overhead  to  all  other  eubsldies.  It  Is  easy  to 
see  that  we  are  paying  the  real  cost  of  the 
food,  plus  the  subsidy,  plus  the  maintenance 
of  a  Federal  patronage  system  which  too  often 
becomes  a  political  machine  In  election  years. 

If  we  throw  out  the  whole  Idea  of  Govern- 
ment Eubsidies,  our  food  will  be  cheaper  by 


millions  of  dollar*  a  year.  Common  senfie 
tells  us  It  would  be  much  better  to  pay  tie 
butcher  the  extra  nickel  right  over  the  coun- 
ter.   Then  we  would  know  who  gets  It. 


The  Case  of  the  Milleri 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  KE2RASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  February 
2,  1946: 

THE  CASE  or  THE  MILLERS 

One  of  the  first  rules  cf  sound  Journalism 
Is  that  news  and  editorial  ccmment  should 
be  strictly  regrcgatcd.  Nevertheless,  every  so 
often  a  nev^s  story  bcbs  up  which,  without 
any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  cf  the  writer 
to  mske  it  one.  turns  cut.  through  Its  sheer 
simplicity  and  factuillty,  to  be  as  effective 
an  editorial  rs  any  that  could  be  purpose- 
fully contrived. 

Such  a  story  Is  the  half-column  account 
sent  in  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this  week 
from  New  Canaan  by  Staff  Correspondent 
Sydney  B.  Self  on  what  happened  to  the 
Miller  brothers  of  that  little  community, 
which  borders  on  Stamford.  Conn.  The  Mil- 
lers. Mr.  Self  explains,  are  three  brothers, 
who  were  brought  up  on  a  farm,  knew  all 
about  dairying  (and  put  all  their  savings 
Into  it),  but  who  had  "reckoned  without 
Local  338  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen,  and 
Helpers.  A,  F.  of  L." 

"Last  wesk  end,"  writes  Mr.  Self,  "was 
probably  the  most  trying  In  the  lives  of  the 
Millers."  The  union  had  called  out  their 
drivers,  demanding  a  new  contract  which 
was  tantamount  to  a  53-percent  increase  in 
the  pay  roll,  asked  for  an  increase  of  66^, 
percent  in  commissions,  and  barred  the  Mil- 
lers from  doing  any  manual  work  around 
the  dairy.  Although  the  Millers  had  only 
7  or  8  drivers  working  for  them,  the 
union  sent  In  from  200  to  250  pickets  from 
cut  of  town  to  police  the  dairy  (which  neces- 
sitated the  use  of  60  State  troopers  to  main- 
tain order).  When  women  customers  drove 
up  to  the  dalrj  to  get  milk  for  their  families 
the  tires  of  their  cars  were  slashed. 

The  employees  decided  they  had  had 
enough  and  quit.  And  the  Millers  followed 
shortly.  The  Millers  didn't  have  an  account- 
ing staff,  but  they  could  add  and  subtract, 
and  they  got  out  paper  and  pencil  and  did 
Just  that.  Their  business  (around  2,000 
quarts  a  day)  grossed  about  $1,000  a  week, 
out  of  which  a  $455  pay  roll  had  to  be  met, 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  trucks,  gasoline, 
pasteurizing,  bottles,  p.nd  other  necessary 
expenses  of  doing  business.  It  did  not  take 
much  figurir:g  to  see  that  with  the  pay  roll 
Jumped  to  between  $600  and  $700.  them- 
eelves  barred  from  working,  and  with  other 
expenses  continuing  as  usual  the  Miller 
brothers,  as  they  wrote  to  Frederick  Conrad, 
ynion  president,  in  signing  the  proposed 
contract  would  simply  be  "signing  a  petition 
of  bankruptcy  in  advance." 

The  union  had  a  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem. Why,  they  suggested,  didn't  the  broth- 
ers sell  out  to  a  larger  concern,  which  would 
be  better  able  to  meet  the  union's  wage  de- 
mands? To  this  the  Millers,  v.'ho  had  built 
up  a  quality  business,  with  butterfat  content 
of  the  product  well  above  the  legal  mini- 
mum, answered  with  a  flat  refusal,  "We  don't 
propose    to  ask  our   customers."   they   de- 


clared, "to  go  blindly  to  another,  merely  be- 
cause we  have  turned  o  r  our  route  l>ooks 
and  have  written  glowing  praises  of  our  suc- 
cessor— obviously  put  lnU3  our  mouths." 

The  battle  between  the  powerful  team- 
sters' union  and  this  little  Connecticut  en- 
terprise was  short,  and  the  defeat  was  a  crush- 
ing one.  But  It  was  more  than  a  defeat  for 
tlie  Millers;  it  was  one  mere  defeat  for  the 
thing  that  over  the  years  has  been  this 
country's  greatest  source  of  strength — the 
right  of  an  American  citizen  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  with  a  fair  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  success  of  it  if  he  works  hard  and  pro- 
duces something  that  the  community  wants 
and  needs.  That  is  the  essence,  not  only  of 
free  enterprise,  but  of  the  only  kind  of  equal- 
ity that  Is  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
man— equality  of  opportunity.  There  are 
many  threats  to  that  system  today,  but  none 
is  greater  than  that  presented  by  organized 
labor  grown  to  manhood  with  respect  to 
pOAer,  but  with  no  ccrrcpondlng  Increase 
In  responsibility.  As  Congress  prepares  to 
write  a  new  labor  lew.  one  could  wish  that 
every  member  had  the  case  of  the  Millers 
before  him.  Because  the  case  of  the  Millers 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  today's  labor 
problem  In  America  presented  in  simple 
microcosm. 
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Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached editorial  written  by  Fred  C. 
Christopherson.  editor  of  the  Daily 
Argus-Leader,  published  in  Sioux  Palls. 
S.  Dak.,  merits  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Congress  and  the  country. 

Mr.  Chiistophenson  is  not  only  a  com- 
prehensive student  of  economics  and  for- 
eign affairs  but  on  the  matter  of  the 
British  loan  he  .speaks  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  personal  experience  made 
possible  through  an  intimate  study  of 
international  trade  as  he  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  it  in  visits  to 
England  and  Europe. 

The  clear-cut  facts  set  forth  in  this 
editorial  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
problems  growing  out  of  the  British  loan 
P'oposal  now  being  urged  by  President 
Truman.  Economics  and  national  sol- 
vency are  matters  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled on  the  basis  of  sentimentality. 

If  America  and  the  world  are  to  pros- 
per, it  must  be  on  a  basis  of  reality  and 
one  of  the  undeniable  realities  in  the 
picture  is  the  fact  that  a  bankrupt  United 
States  not  only  cannot  be  helpful  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  but  It  would  actu- 
ally go  far  toward  destroying  the  pri- 
vate enterprise  system  in  every  country 
and  on  every  continent. 

rORETGN  TRADE  AND  THE  BRmSH  LOAN 

Paul  McCracken,  director  of  research  cf  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  of  Minneapolis,  told  the 
Sioux  Falls  Rotary  Club  yesterday  that  It 
was  desirable  for  the  United  States  to  make 
the  $4.500.600,CCO  loan  to  Great  Britain. 

But.  though  his  remarks  were  interesting, 
they  were  unconvincing. 

It  was  his  opinion  that  the  United  States 
would  have  to  provide  this  credit  to  Britain 
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to  maintain  our  proper  position 
world  trad*.  U  we  did  not  finance  Brluin. 
1«  contMKlMl.  the  British  would  proceed  to 
ipnke  teOMtfuaJ  trading  agreements  with 
MttJotM  and  the  United  StatM  would 
4*  Mt  on  the  ouuide  at  thu  eharuwa  circle. 
It  aaama — if  we  are  to  accept  Mc- 
^^  '"%  ot»lnkn  as  the  right  one — th« 
1  irttlsh  lion  Is  still  the  mightiest  power  in 
t  IM  world  and  that  she  Is  in  a  position  to 
c  rack  an  economic  whip  that  would  make 
4:*  United  States  stagger. 
That  Is  accrediting  to  an  tmpoTerlshed 
an  absoat  incredible   Influence  and 
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Actually  Britain  has  no  such  power.  She 
t  as  lost  her  capital  and  U  in  desperate  straits 
1  BMMlttUy.  In  truth,  she  doesn't  enjoy  a 
1  fli  tndtng  control  over  even  the  coon  tries 
t  lat  comprise  the  British  Commonwealth. 

Mccracken  discussed  foreign  trade  at  seme 
length.  He  potntod  out.  quite  accurately, 
tstt  Knglaod  to  potentially  a  great  buver 
at  the  world'a  grtods  ahe  would  welcome  the 
**  tKtni  Argentina,  for  example,  and 
'  "P?^  K*»<*'T  buy  from  her  providing  that 
irfentina  puiduMsd  aone  of  her  factory 
'  "^"***-  '"  '•**•  «»«l«md  Is  a  market  for 
*  ?*?"*'*  '"  *'*•*  quantity  because  she 
<  ossnt  produce  enou^  to  serve  her  own 
people. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand  is 
surp.us  proCuoer  of  foodstuffs  We  have 
f  xxl  to  export  and  have  very  littJe  occasion 
t)  import  it.  Thus  Ar':;ent!na  can't  find  a 
c  isrket  here  for  her  msjor  export  goods. 

That,  or  course,  u  an  economic  fact  and 
%  lere'a  nothing  in  the  British  loan  at  any 
O  her  losn  that  will  alter  the  picture 

W*  could  give  ArgenUna  ta.OOO.OOO  000.  as 
a:  I  instance,  and  ahe  woulj  t)c  wUUng  to  use 
that  amount  to  buy  American  machinery, 
aitomobiles.  refrigerators,  radios,  and  sew- 
!3?  "y**'""  *"*  o°<*  thst  W.000.000,000 
"httststf.  she  would  csas*  buying  our 
-  .  UBlsss  we  could  provide  a  market 

b  re    for    her    wheat.      Fundamentidly.    she 
ant  buy  from  us  unless  we  buy  from  her. 

So  it  Is  with  Kngland.  England  Jtjst  now 
wmid  wclcooie  an  opportunity  to  purciiaa* 
gieat  quantities  of  American  products.  And 
ale  could  do  so  with  the  loan  now  under 
ct  nslderatton.  But  once  'hat  sum  was  ex- 
h!  usted.  she  would  be  compelled  to  quit  buy- 
Ir  %  from  us  unless  we  bought  from  her. 

Actually.  It  Isnt  credit  that  the  world 
needs  from  us  in  order  to  do  business  with 

T»«  fact  Is  that  If  we  expect  to  ssU  goods 

other  nauons  we  must  Je  prsparsd  to  buy 
m  them  In  equal  quantity. 
rher*  is  no  purpose  now  In  repeating  ths 
*■- ■-«  that  was  made  after  the  Pirst  World 
Then    w*    financed    the    world — and 
forslfn    outlets    for    our    prcducu. 
th*  credit  was  cshatistsd.  th*  markets 
eliminated. 
Aurelj    we  should   havs  aoqolred  enough 
-t-aing  through  this  expsrlsacs  to  make  an 
\  now  to  place  our  forslgn  trads  on  a 
"*  *■•■*■     Such  a  baala  would  require  a 
ig  of  our  exports  and  lmp.^rts.    If  we 
rilling  to  do  that,  we  might  as  well 
to  forgst  about  foreign  trade. 
Argus-Lsader  doesnt  question   for  a 
It  th*  fact  that  Kngland  needs  financial 
UKi  needs  It  badly. 

is  a  nation  that  U  In  acut*  dlstrssa 

prltaartty  as  a  resiUt  of  her  tremendous  sscrl- 

I  dtirlnff  th«  war.    If  we  are  to  help  her. 

BB*oaoon  the  basis  ct  a  direct  contrlbu- 

'teevgh  the  DNRRA  or  some  other  suit- 

orfanUaUon.     Then   wed   b«   dealing 

factually  with  the  problem  and  know  exactly 

were  doing. 

w*  extend  aid  in  tb*  giilse  ot  a  loan. 

are  only  kidding  oursslvss  and  perhaps 

^y  BrtUslisrs  as  well  about  lis  meanuig 

Its  poiilbmtlfla.  * 
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IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTA-nVlS 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  the  Presidents  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  of  a  $3,750.- 
000,000  credit  to  the  United  Kingdom.  I 
inqiiired  of  the  Pre.sident  as  to  what  fur- 
ther requests  would  be  made  for  loans 
to  other  nations.  The  President.  In  a 
letter  to  me  of  February  2  stated  that 
"Naturally,  there  will  be  requests  for 
loans  from  a  great  many  countries,  some 
of  which  we  shall  expect  to  accommo- 
date." But.  the  President  failed  to 
clarify  the  administration's  position  as 
to  exactly  what  other  loans  and  the 
amounts  of  such  loans  would  be  recom- 
mended by  It.  Certainly,  it  Is  dlflBcult 
for  this  Congress  to  pass  upon  any  one 
loan  such  as  the  proposed  loan  to  Great 
Britain  unless  we  know  the  whole  story. 
I  think  It  Is  Imperative,  therefore,  that 
the  President  advise  this  Congrws.  either 
directly  or  through  the  Coonnlttee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
ReprescnUtlves  just  what  loan  commit- 
ments to  foreign  nations  he  has  made 
and  what  demands  have  been  made  upon 
us  by  other  nations  In  the  world,  other 
than  Great  Britain. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  it  will  be 
of  Interest  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  read  the  correspondence  between  the 
President  and  myself  on  this  subject, 
hereto  appended: 

iuKXSUCt  SO,  1949. 
DsAa  MX  PtxaiDTNT:  After  listening  with 
deep  interest  to  your  message  todsy.  In  which 
you  recommend  to  the  Congress  the  approval 
of  a  »3.750.000.000  credit  to  the  United  King- 
dom. I  concluded  that  it  would  be  very  help- 
ful to  my  determination  as  to  how  to  vote  on 
TOCh  s  mea.nire  if  you  would  advise  me  as  to 
whether  the  request  for  the  United  Kingdom 
wlU  be  followed  by  further  requests  of  credits 
for  other  foreign  nations. 

Will  there  be  a  request  for  Ru<wla,  and  for 
what  amount'  WUl  there  be  a  request  for 
Prance,  and  for  what  amount?  Will  there  be 
a  request  for  China,  and  for  what  amount? 
Will  there  be  requests  for  other  European  na- 
tions, for  Smith  Amencan  nations,  and  for 
other  Asiatic  nations,  and  for  what  amounts'> 
Mr^ President.  I  hope  thst  m  recommend- 
tag  the  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom  you  are 
taking  Into  consideration  pouible  demands 
irom  other  naUona.  and  likewise  the  embar- 
rassment which  would  accrue  to  us  were  we 
to  grant  a  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
nojcme  to  Russia,  and  to  the  other  powers 

«„ll  ^.^.  P***^  "^P'y  ™*  »"h  the  re- 
»^.   i!!?  »^°™*"on  at  an  early  date,  and 
thinking  you  tn  anticipation  of  It  I  am 
Sincerely.  " 

J.  PAxmu.  Thomss. 

.,     „_      .^  PtaatJAXT  2.  IM0 

».T  DxAs  Mx.  Thomas:  I  appreciated  vere 
much  your  letter  of  January  m  ^  ^*^ 

NaturaUy  there  wUl  be  requesU  for  loans 
-  k'.P*"  "*°y  countrisa.  some  of  wb  ch 
we  shaU  exp«:t  to  accommodate.  The  Bret- 
ton  Woods  arrangement  and  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  were  set  up  prunarUy  to  meet 
•ome  of  these  demands.  ^^ 


Since  we  spent  some  ♦300.000.000.000  to 
carry  on  a  war,  for  the  thing  for  which  we 
stand.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
willing  to  contribute  financial  aid  to  devas- 
tated countries  and  to  our  allies  to  Imple- 
ment the  peace  for  which  we  fought. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  willing 
to  do  Just  that. 

These  loans  are  entirely  different  from  the 
contributions  we  made  in  wartime.     We,  of 
course,  shall  expect  their  repayment. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BakXT  8.  TxtTMAN. 


XUAXT  6,  1946. 

Deas  Mr  Paxsmrirr:  I  wish  to  thank  you 
for  your  prompt  answer  to  my  letter  of  Jan- 
uary  30.  in  which  I  made  specific  Inquiries 
regarding  prospective  loans  by  this  country 
to  foreign  powers. 

I  am  constrained  to  observe  respectfully, 
however,  that  yotir  letter  contributes  Utile 
to  the  clarification  of  the  questions  In  which 
I  am  Interested  I  wrote  you,  if  you  remem- 
^r-  ot  my  concern  with  regard  to  my  vote  on 
a  proposed  loan  to  the  United  Kingdom.  My 
concern  in  the  matter  Is  based  upon  a  feel- 
ing that  other  loans,  to  other  nstlons,  are 
In  prospect,  and  my  conviction  Is  that  I 
would  be  In  a  much  better  poslUon  to  vote 
upon  the  British  loan  If  I  knew  how  much 
otir  administration  proposed  to  lend  to  other 
countries 

The  letter  asked,  for  Instance,  how  much 
It  was  proposed  that  America  lend  to  Rtissls 
Similar  questions  were  asked  regarding  pos- 
sible loans  to  other  countries,  named  in  mv 
letter.  ' 

It  is  sflU  my  feeling,  as  It  wns  when  I 
wrote  you  last  month,  that  the  Congress 
should  be  fully  Informed  In  this  vlui  matter 
and  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  the  administration 
to  let  the  Congress  know  precisely  what  it 
Intends  to  do  regarding  other  loans. 
Bincsrely, 

J.  Paxkku.  Tromas. 


Settlement  of  Labor  Disputes 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ROLAND  KINZER 

or  nu«NsTi.vAmA 

IN  THE  tlOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  KINZER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
February  5,  1946,  by  H.  W.  Prentis,  Jr., 
president.  Armstrong  Cork  Co..  Lan- 
caster. Pa.: 

My  name  U  H  W.  Prentis,  Jr.  I  reside  ta 
Lancaster,  Pa.  I  have  been  in  ths  employ 
of  the  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  for  3d  years  and 
since  1934  have  served  as  lU  president.  Tlie 
business  was  started  in  isao.  The  company 
has  15  factories  in  the  United  States  with 
approximately  la.OOO  employees  in  this  coun- 
try and  some  2.500  abroad. 

I  have  accepted  the  courteous  tavitatlon 
to  appear  before  you,  which  your  chairman, 
Senator  MtTaxAT,  extended  me.  not  because 
I  claim  expert  knowledge  in  the  field  of  Ubor 
relations,  but  becau'.e  I  bolleve  It  Is  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  ciUren,  when  called 
on,  to  make  whatever  modest  oontribuiloa 
he  ran  to  the  solution  of  public  problems. 
And  certainly  no  question  confronting  Uie 
Nation  today  is  more  critical  and  difficult 
than  that  which  this  Committee  has  before 
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it:  namely,  the  devising  of  a  sound  national 
policy  to  promote  Industrial  peace. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation — taking  Into 
account  lu  long-range  implications — can 
scarcely  be  exaggerated.  For  history  shows 
that  no  form  of  popular  self-government  can 
long  exist  in  the  face  of  acute  class  cleavage. 
The  strength  of  tlie  American  Republic  in 
the  past  has  rested  on  the  fact  that  we  have 
divided  on  vertical  rather  Uian  on  horizontal 
lines.  In  politics,  for  example,  no  party  has 
represented  any  particular  class  at  all.  La- 
bor troubles  create  class  consciousness  and 
class  consciousness,  if  accentuated  suffi- 
ciently, win  eventually  spell  the  end  of  liberty 
as  we  have  known  It  since  1776.'  If  this 
tendency  is  to  be  avoided,  the  same  basic 
rules  must  be  applied  to  every  group  In  the 
Nation.  Special  privileges,  acquired  either 
by  legislation  or  by  hunger  for  power,  finally 
tend  to  create  a  state  within  a  state  which 
destroys  freedom.  As  Woodrow  Wilson  said: 
"Ihe  biisiness  of  government  is  to  see  that 
no  body  or  group  of  men,  no  matter  what 
their  private  business  is,  may  come  into 
competition  with  the  authority  of  society." 

I  was  in  Pittsburgh  yesterday,  where  a 
strike  is  in  progress  at  our  company's  local 
plant.  We  had  had  no  labor  trouble  there 
for  49  years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  In  this  case,  as  In  many  others 
throughout  the  land,  a  small  group  of  indi- 
viduals, organized  as  a  labor  union,  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  "authority  of 
society"  by  refusing  admlsslor  even  to  the 
olSoe  building  of  company  employees  who 
have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  the  current 
production  or  shipping  of  products  manufac- 
tured at  that  particular  factory.  Even  the 
plant  manager  Is  denied  entrance  unless  he 
exhibits  this  pass,  which  I  thought  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  might  like  to  see. 

I.  for  one,  am  no  labor  baiter.  I  was  an 
advocate  of  collective  bargaining — I  prefer  to 
call  it  collective  negotiation — long  before  the 
Wagner  Act  was  passed.  As  an  American 
clttE?n.  however.  I  submit  that  It  Is  a  sad 
travesty  on  American  principles  when  gov- 
ernment abdicates  to  a  private  organization 
the  rlglit  to  determine  who  shall  or  shall  not 
come  and  go  peacefully  over  public  highways 
to  his  place  of  business.  To  such  an  un- 
dreamed pass  has  the  exercise  cf  pcwer  with- 
out commensurate  responsibility  brought  us 
today. 

Grave  as  the  present  picture  Is.  the  condi- 
tions that  have  led  up  to  It  are  not  of  secent 
origin.  They  have  been  developing  for  years. 
And  those  conditions  cannot  be  remedied 
overnight.  I  earnestly  hope,  therefore,  tl^t 
Instead  of  recommending  piecemeal  legisla- 
tion designed  to  put  out  the  present  fires  In 
the  field  of  Indtutrial  relations.  Congress  will 
center  Its  attention  on  over-all  measures  cal- 
culated to  prevent  labor  conflagrations  In  the 
future. 

Government's  function  In  the  prevention 
or  minimizing  of  industrial  warfare  should, 
it  seems  to  me.  be  threefold  In  character: 
Plrst,  Government  should  set  the  rules: 
second,  it  should  provide  machinery  (along 
with  the  help  of  the  courts)  to  administer 
those  rules  efficiently  and  impartially:  third. 
It  should  function  as  an  umpire,  not  as  a 
czar — except  In  the  case  of  public  utilities, 
whose  rates  are  regulated  by  public  author- 
ity. Government  should  stay  out  of  the 
cotiective-bargatnlng  process,  which  can  only 
be  really  effective  when  conducted  on  a  free 
basis  at  as  nearly  the  plant  level  as  possible. 

There  are  many  bills  dealing  with  labor 
problems  now  pending  before  Congress. 
There  are  three  measures,  as  I  understand  It, 
t)efore  this  particular  committee.  The  El- 
lender  bUl  (S.  1661),  the  McMohon  bill 
(S  1410),  and  the  Ball-Hatch  substitute 
(8.  1061).  Needless  to  say.  I  am  In  tbor- 
otigh  sympathy  with  the  objectives  of  all 
three  of  these  bills;  namely,  to  promote  In- 
dtutrial pecce.  Measured  by  the  three  stand- 
ards u>  which  I  have  Just  referred,  however, 
none   provides   the  comprehensive    fire-pre- 


vention methods  and  apparatus  that  the 
long-range  problem  requires. 

For  example,  fact  finding  is  only  one  piece 
of  the  mechanism  that,  in  my  Judgment, 
should  be  set  up  to  handle  Industrial  dis- 
putes. The  procedure  Is  useful,  but  limited 
In  application  In  the  way  In  which  It  Is  cur- 
rently being  applied  unless  we  are  prepared 
ultimately  to  adopt  a  planned  economy  la 
which  Government  would  take  lull  respon- 
sibility for  our  economic  life.  Fact  finding 
with  one  corporation  may  Indeed  create  a 
whole  series  of  problems  in  other  companies 
and  industries.  What  has  happened  In  re- 
cent weeks.  I  think,  bears  out  the  truth  of 
that  assertion.  Hence  I  cannot  regard  the 
Ellender  bUl  (S.  1661)  as  the  final  solution 
of  the  over-all  problem. 

Conciliation  and  voluntary  arbitration  are 
most  important  steps  In  promoting  Indtis- 
trlal  peace  but,  after  all,  they  are  only  parts 
of  the  administrative  machinery.  They  do 
not  go  to  the  roots  of  the  difficulty.  There- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  the  McMahon  bill 
(S.  M19)  is  only  a  partial  palliative — not  the 
remedy. 

The  Ball-Hatch  substitute  (8.  1661),  It 
seems  to  me,  probes  deeper  Into  the  basic 
problem,  since  it  requires  both  labor  and 
man,igement  to  negotiate  In  good  faith  to 
make  and  maintain  collective-bargaining 
agreements  and  provides  that  failure  to  do  so 
is  a  violation  of  law,  subject  to  the  civil  ac- 
tion in  the  courts.  These  stipulations  are, 
moreover,  accompanied  by  carefully  thought 
out  provisions  for  Improved  procedures  In 
conciliation  and  voluntary  arbitration  and 
under  certain  conditions  for  special  fact- 
finding commissions.  But  even  this  substi- 
tute does  not  go.  In  my  opinion,  to  the  core  of 
the  Nation^  present  problem:  namely,  to  re- 
quire in  the  public  Interest  that  labor  organ- 
izations assume  legal  responsibility  commen- 
surate with  the  power  they  now  possess 
under  the  l$ws  of  the  land.  Justice  Brandeis 
hit  the  na^l  on  the  head  when  he  said: 
•Industrial  liberty,  like  civil  liberty,  must 
rest  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  law.  Dis- 
regard the  law  In  either,  however  good  your 
motives,  and  you  have  anarchy.  The  plea 
of  the  trade-unions  for  Immunity,  be  it  from 
injunction  or  from  liability  for  damages,  is 
as  fallacious  as  the  plea  for  lynchers." 

But  even  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  legal  responsibility  and  authority 
must  go  hand  in  hand  will  not  cure  all  in- 
dustrial trouble.  My  personal  conviction  Is 
that  a  certain  amount  of  economic  friction 
la  Inevitable  If  we  p.  re  to  remain  freemen 
politically.  Intelleciually,  and  spiritually. 
There  are  no  labor  disturbances  In  Russia 
because,  as  the  Federalist  Papers  said  In  1769, 
"Power  over  a  man's  support  Is  power  over 
his  will."  Certainly  all  of  us  will  agree  with 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Matthew  WoU.  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  sometime  ago: 
"American  labor  wants  no  traffic  with  Eu- 
roi>ean  despotism  which  has  destroyed  free 
trade-unionism  and  free  private  enterprise 
and  has  destroyed  any  voluntary  form  of  col- 
lective effort  in  social,  religious,  and  eco- 
nomic fields." 

So  as  freemen,  determined  to  remain  free, 
we  come  back  to  the  question:  What  can  we 
do  to  minimize  industrial  friction  without 
destroying  our  freedom  on  the  one  hand  and 
without  penalizing  the  consuming  public  on 
the  other?  Note  that  last  phrase  about  the 
consuming  public.  I  shall  have  something 
further  to  say  on  that  point  later. 

Few  men  in  history  have  demonstrated 
that  human  character  can  maintain  its  in- 
tegrity under  the  corroding  influence  of  un- 
bridled power.  A  former  Presidential  candi- 
date on  the  Democratic  ticket  once  observed 
to  me  that  men  will  do  things  cut  of  the 
desire  for  prominence  and  power  that  they 
would  never  do  for  money.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assumption  of  moral  and  legal  re- 
sponsibility has  a  distinctly  sobering  effect 
on  any  man's  attitude  and  actions.  Publlo 
servants,  like  you  gentlemen  who  are  trying 


to  solve  this  perplexing  problem  of  indtis- 
trial  relations,  need  no  reminder  of  that  fact. 
Responsibility  and  power  must  be  Joined  In 
all  fields  of  human  endeavor  if  social  disin- 
tegration is  to  be  avoided.  Their  divorce 
leads  ultimately  to  anarchy. 

If  a  man  wants  to  be  a  general  and  exer- 
cise the  authority  that  goes  with  the  Job,  he 
must  take  responsibility  for  his  brigade  or 
his  division.  Otherwise  there  would  be 
chaos  in  the  Army.  If  a  corporation  execu- 
tive aspires  to  such  authority  as  now  accom- 
panies his  position,  he  is  required — and  prop- 
erly so — to  assume  legal  and  moral  responsi- 
bility for  all  his  actions  365  days  In  the  year. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  responsibility  may 
not  have  always  been  wisely  exercised,  never- 
theless the  legal  responsibility  of  business 
managers  does  exist  in  statutory  law.  Ihe 
reEponslblllties  of  labor  leadership  must  now 
be  cleaily  fixed  also. 

The  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  brought 
down  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Act  on  the  railroads  in  1887.  The  selfish- 
ness of  great  Industrial  combinations 
brought  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  in  1890: 
the  Clayton  Act  in  1914.  Abuses  in  the  secu- 
rity markets  brought  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Acts  of  the  thirties.  Reftisal  to  con- 
cede to  labor  the  right  to  organize  resulted 
In  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
since  organized  labor  has  not  found  volun- 
tary means  of  curbing  Its  excesses.  Congress 
should  now  do  so  In  the  public  Interest. 

As  long  as  a  labor  organization  can  negoti- 
ate an  agreement  with  an  employer  backed 
by  the  full  authority  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Without  being  held  legally  liable  for 
faithful  performance.  Is  It  not  obvious  that 
that  organization  Is  likely  to  be  more  ex- 
treme in  its  demands  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise? What  would  happen  to  our  Intricate 
business  and  banking  structure  if  executive 
authority  and  responsibility  were  not  bound 
In  legal  wedlock?  For  example,  there  are 
things  I  wish  our  company  might  do  but 
which  as  Its  legally  responsible  executive 
head,  I  dare  not  ask  it  to  undertake  because 
I  fear  It  could  not  carry  them  out.  and  failure 
to  do  so  would  Involve  the  corporation  In 
financial  or  other  difficulties.  If  I  were  freed 
of  all  responsibility  as  an  executive,  I  hope 
I  might  prove  to  be  a  benevolent  autocrat  but 
I  am  afraid  I  should  soon  go  the  way  of  other 
big  and  little  dictators  and  think  of  my  own 
interest  or  our  company's  interest  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  welfare  of  the  other 
fellow.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  but 
that  is  where  many  a  labor  leader — hard 
pressed  by  his  adherents — finds  himself  to- 
day. Devoid  of  legal  reEponslbility,  he  is 
encouraged,  and  sometimes  compelled,  to 
press  his  claims  on  the  employer  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  allows  his  luilon  to  take  on 
contractural  obligations  which  it  cannot  ful- 
fill. When  the  Inevitable  lapse  occurs,  the 
employer  finds  himself  with  virtually  no  re- 
course. Ill-feeling.  Inflammatory  statements, 
strikes,  and  lawlessness  ensue  in  a  viclotis 
spiral.  Local  communities  not  infrequently 
find  themselves  In  a  state  of  civil  Instirrec- 
tion.  The  right  to  negotiate  collectively  and 
the  right  to  strike  must  and  should  be  held 
Inviolate  in  a  free  country.  But  the  right  to 
civil  order,  and  the  right  to  work  so  as  to  get 
the  production  that  the  Nation  so  sadly  needs 
to  combat  Inflation,  are  equally  sacred. 

Let  me  draw  an  illustration  of  the  effect 
of  legal  reEponslbility  from  the  moot  ques- 
tion of  freedom  of  speech  in  Indtistrial  dis- 
putes. If  I,  as  a  corporation  executive,  make 
assertions  that  are  biased  or  untrue  In  re- 
spect to  a  labor  union,  our  company  can 
Immediately  be  haled  before  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  for  having  Indulged 
in  an  unfair  labor  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  labor  leader  is  completely  untram- 
meled  In  what  he  may  say  about  me  or  cur 
company.  Only  a  few  days  ago  in  a  pending 
labor  dispute,  an  important  labor  leader 
made  the  public  statement  that  if  a  certain 
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ei^pormtlon  broke  evrn  tn  194«.  It  would  re- 

▼e  retunds   under   the   cairy-back    provl- 

Mluu  of  the  PedenU  Income  Tax  law.     Ap* 

pi  rcntly  be  waa  mistaken  because  the  cum- 

pi  ny  m  question   did   not  earn  enough   In 

1(  M  and  1945  to  pay  any  exceaa  profits  ta«ea 

w  katever.     Now    auppoae    tbe    labor    leader 

lo  made  that   mistaken   assertion   cculd. 

the  law.  be  charged  with  an  unfair 

practice.     Is  It  not  a  reasonable   as- 

■ilmptlon    that    he    would    have    been    more 

ei  reful  as  to  what  be  said  and  that  he  thus 

w  ;uld   not  have  thrown  addttlonal   furl  on 

U  e  flames  of  an  already  critical  dUiputeT 

Industrial  peace  can  be  promoted  only  by 
rtfautring  that  respcnsibtllty  and  authority 
g(  hand  tn  hand.  Cnleas  that  principle  U 
e^abllahed.  all  of  the  machinery  that  ran 
set  up  for  conclltatton.  mediation,  volun- 
U^  arMtntlon  and  fact-finding  will  never 
iftflsh  eatlsfactorv  results  tn  protecting 
tile  DUbltc  Interest.  One  can  hoid  this  oon- 
vkrtion  flrmlv  and  yet  have  great  8ymp«thv— 
I  d»— (or  the  labor  IsMler  who  finds  H  Im- 
to  discipline  his  membership  and  at 
same  time  hold  his  )ob.  No  man.  of 
o*urse,  should  permit  himself  to  assume 
n  ore  autoorlty  than  be  can  ethically  and 
tly  aarcioe.  But  the  laws  of  the  land 
tly  lie  caat  In  su^h  form  ns  to 
h^ip  the  labor  Isader  maintain— wuh  his 
n:rmber5htp — ■  sound  position  of  responsible 
les'lprshlD. 

In  surveying  the  q'jestlon  of  promoting  In- 
d  istrial  ptace.  we  should  never  lose  sight  of 
Uie  fact  that  the  opportunity  for  a  labor 
UJ  klou  to  exist  does  not  arise  uiitll  some  indl- 
>«ltluai  has  bad  the  ioltlaUve  to  establish  a 
at  rrassful  business.  I  think  It  Is  not  too 
■ip'*h  to  say  that  a  sueceaeful  economic  enter- 
Is  a  desirable  end  la  Itaelf  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  well-being  of  the 
bcdy  politic.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
'  naloo — although  fraught  with 
seelal  sigalfleance— la  simply  a  worthy 
to  help  aocompllah  that  de&lrable  end. 
S4  any  action  of  Oovernment  that  results  in 
r«  reralng  this  concept  and  makas  the  union 
U9  desirable  and  aiMl  Xbm  enterprUe  merely 
tr  e  me&na  by  wkloli  ttis  labor  union  can  con- 
tt  lue  to  exist,  is  bound  to  be  dlaastrous  In  the 
toig  run  to  the  national  economy  and  our 
h.'ph  standard  of  living.  Hence  In  the  Inter- 
of  encouraging  the  development  of  new 
btlsiaesusas  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
thMe  already  established.  It  la  essential,  tn 
m  f  opinion,  that  some  better  balance  m  col- 
Is^ivs  bBTgalnlni^  power  between  the  unions 
ths  smolovers  of  the  Nation  be  estah- 
list^ed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

3rly  last  week  there  was  an  article  on  the 
f^  nt   peife  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal   for 
Ja  luary  30th  that  lUustrates  that  necessity 
striking  fashion.     Three  brothers  by  the 
na^  or  MUlcr  started  a  dairy  4  years  ago  at 
Omsan.  ODnn.    They  put  ail  their  sav- 
Into  it.  worked  thamsslves  from  mrrn- 
tlll  nl(;ht  and  grsdtially  built  up  a  nice 
Iness  producing  Jersey  milk  of  superior 
llty  for  local  consumption.     The  Team- 
?**""  c*nie  alon«  and  called  a  strike 
jkbs  wven  or  eight  drivers  that  the  Millers 
en;  ployed.    When  wage  demands  could  not  be 
m«  t.  the  union  sent  200  men  frtim  out  of  town 
Jlcket  the  MUler  dairy     Women  cuatomers 
wfco  came  to  get  milk  for  their  babies  had 
th<  ir  automobile  Urea  slashed.    For  tlie  own- 
to  go  ahead  meant  bankruptcy,  and  since 
Miller  brothers  were  not  wUllng  to  adopt 
union's  suggestion  that  they  sell  their 
btt^lnosa  to  a  larger  concern  which  could  meet 
imlon*s  demands,  they  simply  went  out 
business.    WUUam  MlUer,  In  a  concluding 
letler  to  the  union  said:  "You  have  won  a 
brl  llant  victory.    I  applaud  you— the  golden 
Socie  Is  dead,  the  eggs,  no  more." 
_T!pke  the  case  of  Senn  v  r««  Layrra  Union 
■^     D   8.  468)    (lt37).    The  employer,  who 
a  flBan  contractor  In  Wisconsin.  I  be- 
wllllng  to  sign  up  for  the  union 
».  even  though  none  of  his  employees  be- 
■  to  the  union,  but  be  ftmnd  It  Impos- 


Bible  to  accept  the  condition  demanded  by 
the  union  that  he  himself  refrain  from  do- 
ing any  of  the  work.  So  the  union  picketed 
his  establishment,  notified  architects  and 
contractors  that  Senn  was  on  the  black  list, 
and  ruined  his  business  Senn  had  fotir  em- 
ployees, and  the  year  before  this  situation 
arose,  he  netted  only  11.500  from  his  busi- 
ness. The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  divided  optn- 
icn,  held  that  under  the  Wisconsin  law  this 
was  peacefu'  picketing  and  a  "labor  dispute. - 
The  minority  opinion  pointed  out  that  the 
union's  purpoae  was  not  to  establish  better 
wages  hours,  or  other  condition.,  of  work  but 
to  compel  Senn  to  quit  working  ss  a  tile 
layer.  Is  It  In  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  American  freedom  that  a  man  should  not 
have  the  right  to  follow  any  of  the  common 
occupations  of  life  that  be  may  select?  Was 
there  anything  approaching  equalltv  of  bar- 
faining  p)cwer  in  this  case'  if  Mr.  Senn  had 
been  provided  under  the  law  with  adequate 
recourse  against  the  all-powerful  union  that 
took  such  an  arbitrary  stand,  the  outcome 
would  probably  have  been  quite  different,  and 
the  old  American  ideal  of  opportunl  and 
freedom  for  everyone  would  have  been  up- 
held. 

This  case,  among  many  others,  illustrates 
how  important  it  is  that  in  any  remedial  leg- 
islation   that    Is    enacted    there    should    be 
clear-cut  definitions  of  what  wages,  houis. 
and  working  conditions  as  ased  in  the  Wag- 
ner Act,  actually  comprehend.     The  reporta 
of  the  committee  on  management's  right  to 
manage    at    the    recent    labor-management 
conference  clearly  demonstrates  that  organ- 
ixed  labor  la  not  willing  to  draw  any  line  be- 
tween those  matters  in  the  operation  of  a 
business  that  are  properly  subject  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  tho<«e  which  are  clearly 
the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  manage- 
ment.   The  result  la  that  entirely  loo  much 
of  manat^ement's  time  today  U  spent  in  de- 
fensive acUvlty  inatea  •  of  being  appllef"  to 
the  extension   of   the   frontiers   of   existing 
business   in   order   that   there   may   t>e  more 
Job  opportunities  for  all  o\ir  citizens.     The 
degree  to  which  the  mlnutae   of  collective 
bargaining  procedures  have  t>een  carried  In 
many  instances,  is  Illustrated  In  an  actual 
case  quoted  in  an  article  tjy  Daniel  T.  Pierce, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Sinclair  Oil 
Co..  in  the  January  194  5  Issue  of  the  maga- 
■Ine  Factory  Management  and  Maintenance. 
"The  chairman  of  a  workmen's  committee 
waa  called  to  the  superintendent's  office  to 
be  reprimanded  for  loafing  while  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  his  Job     He  did  not  deny  the 
charge,  but  put  in  a  claim  for  15  minutes' 
overtime     occasioned     by     the     Interview. 
When    this    was   refused,    the    International 
office  demanded  arbitration  of  the  complaint. 
This   necessiuted   the   appointment  of  two 
arbitrators,  and  a  conciliator  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  as  the  third  arbitrator.     No 
decision  has  yet  been  rendered,  but  the  arbi- 
tration  is  certain   to  cost  the  nuinagement. 
the  union,  and  the  Government  at  least  1500 
In  time  and  traveling  expenses." 

Obviously  the  method  of  handling  griev- 
ances provided  In  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  should  be  fair  and  exact  but  union 
In^rship  that  waa  required  to  assume  re- 
apoBStbiUty  would  be  encouraged  to  have  the 
backbone  to  refuse  to  take  up  trivial  and 
Invalid  complaints  from  the  membership 
even  though  such  complaints  were  Inaisted 
upon  by  Individuals  or  local  groups.  Time 
does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  serlotis 
Impact  on  the  functlorw  of  management  of 
the  iron-clad  seniority  rules  that  are  now 
being  written  Into  so  many  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  If  the  present  tendency 
Is  not  arrested,  the  quality  of  leadership  that 
has  been  responsible  for  the  dynamic  Ameri- 
can economy  of  the  past  will  deterlorute  and 
the  public  Interest  wUl  suffer. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  that  faces 
any  business  manager  is  the  creation  and 
malntensnce  of  esprit  de  corps  tn  his  organl- 
■stkn.    No  matter  how  good  the  plant  and 


equipment  may  be:  no  matter  how  excellent 
the  raw  materials  and  product  engineering: 
no  matter  how  much  capital  may  be  avail- 
able, it  Is  "the  spirit  that  quickeneth  "  And 
no  organisation  can  achieve  high  efficiency 
unless  there  Is  a  dominant  loyalty  to  the  cor- 
porate organism  of  which  the  employee  Is 
part.  The  present  Ineqiiallty  In  bargaining 
power  Is  driving  a  wedge  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  employees  which  makes  It  in- 
creasingly dlfflctilt  for  even  the  best  lnt«n- 
tloned  management  to  develop  and  main- 
tain such  loyalty.  Tet  the  spirit  and  willing- 
ness to  do,  growing  out  of  loyalty  to  the  enter- 
prise of  which  one  Is  a  member,  has  l>ecn  one 
of  the  major  factors  contributing  to  the 
driving  power  of  our  Ameilcan  economy. 
Today — and  I  am  not  criticizing  labor  lead- 
ership for  so  doing- the  union  leader  seeks 
to  have  the  employee  focus  his  devotion  on 
the  union  rather  than  en  the  enterprise  of 
which  the  employee  Is  a  part  Dnlon  lead- 
ership, with  some  outstanding  exceptions, 
usually  feels  too  little  reEponslblllty  for  the 
success  of  the  business  with  whlcl  his  union 
i»  connected  The  employer  is  frequently  be- 
littled. The  employees'  suspicions  are 
aroused.  Distrust  Is  sutxtitutcd  for  confi- 
dence The  union  gains  while  the  enterprise 
on  which  it  lives  is  hampered  end  the  na- 
tional economy   suffers. 

No  one  would  t>e  more  willing  than  I  am 
to  acknowledge  that  management  has  failed 
at  times  to  discharge  its  social  rtewardship 
in  dealing  with  employees.  However,  It  must 
be  recognized  also  that  organized  labor  cf  the 
United  States  has  now  come  of  age.  It  is  no 
longer  an  Infant  Industry.  The  arguments 
formerly  used  to  Justify  legislation  and  Ju- 
dicial decisions  granting  special  privileges  to 
labor,  because  it  was  the  underdog,  no  longer 
hold  water  To  preserve  a  free  society  there 
must  be  checks  and  balances  on  all  groups: 
govemmenui,  economic,  educational,  and  so 
forth.  Thus  extremes  are  countertm lanced 
and  reasonable  social  equilibrium  Is  pre- 
served, provided  all  men  and  groups  sUnd 
equal  before  the  law  The  only  alternative 
of  an  economic  system  In  which  there  are 
checks  and  balances  obtained  by  reasonable 
equality  of  bargaining  power.  Is  outright 
Government  control.  Neither  business,  nor 
labor,  nor  the  public  wants  that.  We  ahall, 
however,  drift  Into  some  such  situation  If 
business  on  the  cse  hand  does  not  exercise 
mtclllnent  social  stewardship  in  Its  day-by- 
day  decisions  and  If  labor  leadership  proves 
it  u  unwilling  to  accept  legal  and  moral  re- 
sponslblllty  in  its  administration  of  all  of 
tUe  noUble  gains  It  has  schleved  In  recent 
years. 

Greatly  to  the  regret  of  all  friend.-!  of  the 
labor  movement,  there  has  developed  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  unions  *o  make  the 
public   pay    for   labor    peace      In    the    early 
days  of  the  raUway  unions,  for  example,  when 
management  rode  high,  wide,  and  handsome 
In  the  saddle  of  uncontrolled  power,  there 
were  good  sound  economic  anC  humanitarian 
reasons  for  defining  a  day's  work  on  a  train, 
sa  8  hours  or  a  run  of  100  miles.     But  the 
public  ssks  today,  is  there  any  reason  why 
it  shotild  pay  a  Pennsylvania  Railroad  engi- 
neer on  a  fast  electric  train  running  from 
Washington   to   New   York— something   over 
200  miles— 2  day's  pay  or  mere  for  about  4 
hours'  work?    Or  is  there  any  valid  reason 
why  it  should  cost  tll2  more  to  distribute 
a  carload  of  vegetables  through  the  New  York 
City  poarket  than  In  neighboring  regions  that 
are   free   of   labor   union    exploitation.     Mr. 
Thruman  Arnold  cites  that  case  in  an  article 
In  the  Reader's  Digest  for  June  1941,  along 
with  many  others.     The  CoNQaasaioMAL  Rac- 
ORo   and   the   reports   of   ths   congressional 
committee   for   years  past  are   replete   with 
information  showing  the  degree  to  which  one- 
sided laws  and  the  legal  Interpretations  there- 
of permit  Mr.  Petrlllo  and  others  like  him 
to  conspire  not  only  against  employers  but 
against  the  public  Ir  matters  that  bear  little 
or  no  relationship  to  wages,  hours,  healtlx. 
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safety,  or  working  coiutitlons.  If  manage- 
ment Indulged  in  practices  ^at  are  now 
legalized  for  unions,  management  would 
prcpcily  be  cited  for  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Act  and  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Is  the  main- 
tenance of  such  an  unequal  situation  in 
accordance  with  the  public  Interest?  Is  it 
uot  a  Bine  qua  non  of  popular  self-govern- 
ment that  all  men  and  all  groups  must  stand 
equal  before  the  law?  The  attitude  of  mind 
created  by  the  lack  of  legal  responsibility 
finds  growing  expression  in  slow-downs,  law- 
leas  picketing,  and  utter  dlsregaid  for  the  em- 
ployers' and  the  public  Interest  In  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes. 

One  of  the  most  grievous  disappointments 
that  I  had  as  a  memtter  of  the  recent  Labor- 
MaiiH»  i  I'  lit  Conference  was  that  labor 
leadership  proved  unwilling  to  bring  forward 
a  voluntary  plan  to  eliminate  disputes  be- 
tween unions  themselves — In  the  f^ce  of 
which  the  employer  is  absolutely  helpless. 
Since  labor  leadership  takes  that  position,  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  Congress,  as  I  see  it.  to 
provide  legal  procedure  for  the  resolving  of 
Jurisdictional  disputes  with  adequate  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  the  decisions  rcarhed. 
As  President  Truman  indicated  to  the  Latxjr- 
Management  Conference,  strilres  as  the  result 
of  such  controversies  are  Indefensible. 

The  right  to  work  freely  at  a  lawlul  voca- 
tion of  one's  own  choosing  was  regarded  as 
so  obvious  and  undebatable  by  our  fore- 
fathers as  not  even  to  require  specific  men- 
tion In  the  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  Turgot 
edict  of  1776  in  Fsonce — which  was  well 
known  to  them — by  which  the  industries  of 
Prance  were  emancipated  from  the  previous 
state  monopolies,  we  find  this  afllrmatlon: 
"God.  In  cresting  man  with  necessities,  has 
compelled  him  to  resort  to  labor,  and  has 
made  the  right  to  lat)or  the  first,  most  im- 
prescriptible right  of  man."  And  a  Justice 
o*  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
In  an  early  decision  stated:  "There  is  no 
more  sacred  right  of  citizenship  than  the 
right  to  pursue  immolested  a  lawful  employ- 
ment in  a  lawful  manner." 

The  processes  of  democracy  are  hard  to 
establish  and  mairtaln  in  any  field  of  human 
effort.  They  can  only  be  preserved  In  the 
political  sphere  if  the  citizen  Is  free  to  ex- 
press his  satisfaction  or  displeasure  through 
the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
petition,  freedom  of  assembly,  and  the  secret 
ballot.  How  can  the  worker  maintain  his 
freedom  If  similar  privileges  are  denied  him 
through  any  form  of  union  organization? 
Theoretically,  such  rights  may  still  exist  \m- 
der  the  closed  shop;  practically  they  do  not. 
The  actions  of  management  are  not  only 
under  legal  control  but  are  regulated  every 
day  by  the  reactions  of  employees,  customers, 
and  stockholders.  The  employee  may  refuse 
to  work;  the  ctistomer  may  refuse  to  buy  the 
product:  the  stockholder  may  sell  his  stock. 
In  a  free  society  it  caimot  be  otherwise. 
Similarly.  If  the  labor  union  Is  to  be  a  truly 
great  Instrumentality  for  the  preservation 
of  human  freedom,  it  must  be  equally  will- 
ing to  subject  Itself  to  appropriate  checks 
and  balances.  None  of  the  coercive  or  un- 
democratic racketeering  aspects  of  trade- 
iwlonlam  can  long  exist,  if  members  can 
resign  when  they  see  fit.  and  management 
Is  free  to  employ  any  qualified  individual 
whether  he  is  a  imion  member  or  not. 

In  discussing  the  dUficuit  question  of  the 
closed  shop  or  any  form  of  so-called  union 
security,  we  should  always  keep  In  mind  that 
closed  shop  agreements  and  the  check-off 
are  unknown  in  England  and  Sweden  and  the 
check-off  specifically  forbidden  by  law  in  the 
Railway  Mediation  Act  in  this  country.  The 
absence  of  union  security  in  these  instances 
has  certainly  not  inhibited  the  growth  of 
union  influence  and  power.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  want  to  endorse  very  heartily  the  ap- 
proach to  this  subject  in  section  23.  para- 
graph 8.  of  the  so-called  Ball -Eurton -Hatch 
bill  (8.  1171)  Uitroduced  in  the  Senate  In 
June  1B4S. 


And  now  to  sum  up  as  briefly  as  I  can  my 
own  suggestions: 

1.  Whatever  legislation  is  enacted  should 
provide  definitely  that  both  labor  and  man- 
agement should  stand  equal  before  the  law. 
This  means  that  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
Norrls-LaGuardla  Act  should  be  amended  and 
the  Immunities  now  enjoyed  by  the  luiious 
imder  tbe  Sherman  Act  removed. 

2.  Provision  should  be  made  for  tbe  en- 
forcement of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments by  providing  that  unions  as  entitles 
can  be  sued  for  damages,  and  that  defaulting 
unions  or  their  members  shall  lose  their 
rights  under  tbe  Wagner  Act. 

3.  Existing  machinery  for  resolving  repre- 
sentation questions  can  be  made  more  useful 
and  the  public  Interest  better  protected  by 
affording  the  employer  greater  access  to  this 
procedure. 

4  Adequate  machinery  should  be  avail- 
able for  tbe  full  use  of  conciliatlou,  media- 
tion, and  voluntary  arbitration. 

5.  Procedure  for  fact  finding— which  as  re- 
cently u.sed  amounts  almost  to  compulsory 
arbitration — should  be  confined  to  public 
utilities  which  vitally  affect  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public,  and  whose  selling  prices 
are  regiilated  by  public  authority. 

6.  The  definition  of  "employee"  in  the  Wag- 
ner Act  should  be  amended  to  exclude  all 
persotu  who  devote  their  time  to  managerial 
functions. 

Besides  the  three  bills  presently  tiefore  this 
committee,  namely,  8.  1661,  8,  1419,  and  sub- 
stitute S.  1661,  there  are  also  pending  before 
the  Senate  and  House  a  number  of  other 
measures  dealing  with  labor  relations.  What- 
ever measures  are  enacted  should  cover  the 
whole  problem.  Principles  and  procedures 
are  of  equal  Importance,  The  setting  up  of 
machinery  which  some  of  these  bills  propose 
will  uot  be  suflBcient  to  accomplish  the  de- 
sired objective.  The  rules  must  also  be  estab- 
lished and  the  fundamental  principle  under- 
lying those  rules  is  to  require  the  assumption 
of  equal  legal  respoivsibiltty  by  both  labor 
and  management.  The  chassis  and  the  body 
of  labor  relations  legislation  must  be  joined 
together  If  we  are  to  minimize  Industrial  dis- 
putes. 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  too  much 
detail,  whatever  legislation  is  enacted  should 
be  drawu  with  the  following  basic  principles 
in  mind:  Recognition  that  monopolistic  and 
unfair  practices  In  the  field  of  labor  are  as 
harmful  to  the  public  Interest  as  similar 
practices  are  in  either  manufacture  or  dis- 
tribution; recognition  that  employees  are  en- 
titled to  choose  their  representatives  without 
coercion  of  any  kind;  recognition  that  em- 
ployees have  an  equal  right  to  join  or  not  to 
Join  a  labor  organization;  recognition  that 
while  employees  have  the  right  to  quit  work, 
either  individually  or  collectively,  they  have 
no  right  to  prevent  others  from  working  or 
any  right  to  intimidate  customers  or  their 
employers.  In  the  interest  of  employees,  no 
strike  should  be  permitted  which  has  not 
been  approved  by  a  secret  ballot  by  those  di- 
rectly Involved 

In  revising  the  rules,  the  terms  "rates  of 
pay,  wages,  hours  of  employment,  and  other 
conditions  of  employment"  (as  used  in  tbe 
Wagner  Act)  should  be  clearly  defined.  Cog- 
nizance should  also  be  taken  of  the  fact  that 
collective  bargaining  between  employers  and 
employees  should  never  be  used  to  compel 
either  party  to  surrender  basic  principles,  or 
to  permit  them  to  establish  collusive  agree- 
ments between  themselves  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  public.  To  insure  union  respon- 
sibility, legislation  should  provide  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  audited  financial  reporta  to 
members,  the  regular  election  of  union  of- 
ficers at  reasonable  Intervals  by  secret  ballot, 
and  the  prohibition  of  unreasonable  initia- 
tion fees  and  dues  as  well  as  political  con- 
tributions. In  the  public  Interest,  all  of 
these  legal  restrictions  have  long  been  ap- 
plied to  business.  In  the  public  Interest,  they 
must  now  be  applied  to  organized  labor  also. 


Lord  MotiltoD,  tbe  great  English  lawyer, 
asserted  that  there  are  three  areas  of  humtm 
conduct:  At  one  pole  the  area  of  complete 
freedom — to  eat  what  we  want  or  to  tall  in 
love  with  whomever  we  please;  and  at  the 
opposite  pole,  the  area  of  legal  control — laws 
against  thievery,  miu-der,  etc.  The  segment 
in  between  he  termed  "the  area  of  go<id  man- 
ners." Obviously,  the  more  that  labor  and 
management  can  broaden  this  in-between 
area  by  voluntary  adherence  to  high  stand- 
ards of  conduct  in  which  the  public  inter- 
est is  placed  above  all  group  Interests,  the 
less  will  be  the  area  of  governmental  inter- 
vention. Representative  democracy  Is  that 
kind  of  government  In  which  self-reetraint 
la  substituted  for  external  restraint.  So  If 
labor  and  management  really  want  the  spiri- 
tual, intellectual,  and  political  bles6ing.s  that 
our  Republic  brings,  we  will  conduct  cur- 
selves  accordingly.  I  tremble  to  think  what 
will  happen  to  our  whole  system  of  govern- 
ment If  we  in  labor  and  management  cannot 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  our  problems 
by  peaceable  negotiation  with  equal  legal 
responsibility  on  t>oth  sides.  If  we  con- 
stantly call  in  government  to  settle  otir  diffi- 
culties we  shall  finally  arrive  at  compulsory 
arbitration  and  rear  a  Frankenstein  monster 
that  will  ultimately  devour  all  the  liberties 
that  we  hold  so  dear.  We  both  know  what 
happened  to  labor  and  management  In  It^ly, 
Germany,  and  Russia  long  before  the  recent 
war  broke  out.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
freedom  of  labor  and  the  freedom  of  man- 
agement in  those  countries  also  went  ths 
abolition  of  civil,  religious,  and  political 
liberty. 

If  management  will  universally  do  its  ut- 
most to  make  collective  bargaining  work 
successfully:  if  It  will  universally  refrain 
from  any  semblance  of  unfair  practices  such 
as  labOT-union  baiting  in  any  form,  or  dis- 
crimination against  any  man  who  wants  to 
join  a  union:  if  labor  will  relinquish  its  ef- 
forts for  any  form  of  coerce i  union  mem- 
bership; if  the  laljor  union  will  regard  itself 
as  an  Integral  part  of  the  business  enterprise 
in  which  it  operates  and  give  support  to 
management  In  the  Intoliigent  handling  of 
wage  rates  and  the  maintenance  of  produc- 
tion efficiency — only  by  such  procedure  c^n 
America  remain  the  land  of  the  free,  in  which 
our  children  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  long  after  we  are  gone. 


The  Wheat  Sitaation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   KOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  wheat  is 
again  claiming  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Nation.  Tiie  question  involved 
is  whether  we  have  a  sufficient  quantity 
on  hand  to  take  care  of  our  domestic  re- 
quirements before  the  production  of  an- 
other crop,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  foreign  countries  with 
this  product. 

It  is  apparent  that  an  order  will  soon 
be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ordering  mills  to  make  dark  flour  for 
public  consumption  figured  on  percentage 
basis  to  the  eflfect  that  51  pounds  of  flour 
would  be  ground  out  of  60  pounds  of 
wheat.  This  naturally  necessitates 
grinding  millfeed  into  the  flour. 

This  Is  one  way  to  reduce  the  use  of 
bread  and  in  the  final  analysis  would  be 
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a  gieat  blow  to  the  grain  fanner  of  the 
cou  itry. 

I]  Oder  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
her  jwith  a  telegram  received  from  R.  M. 
Sta  igler.  general  manager  of  the  North 
DftJ  Ota  Mill  and  Elevator : 

3aAi«x>  F'bBJLS  N.  Dak  ,  February  4,  194€. 

CHAMUa    RoaXBTSON, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Bpve    Information    through    Northwestern 

T  that  there  U  a  poaslbUlty  an  order  will 

lued  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  effect 

'    g  mllia  to  make  dark  flcur  for  public 

ptlon,  figured  on  percentage  basis  to 

errrt    that    51    pounds   flour    would   be 

out  of  80  pounds  wheat,  which  nat- 

Decessltates    grinding    mllUec<|    Into 

Sour     This  la  one  way  to  reduce  the  ute 

when  normally  speaking  there  gen- 

U  far  more  wheat  In  the  country  than 

properly  be  used.     It  certainly  would  be 

3w  to  the  grain  farmers  of  this  country. 

the  Information  I  can  gather  I  am  told 

we  have  exported  too  much  wheat  and 

to  the  extent  some  countries  have  far 

than  they  can  properly  use.     I  might 

to  England,  who.  I  understand,  has  over 

th."8  supply  of  wheat  and  flour  on  hand 

In  time.    A-'klng  the  mills  to  grind  blaclt 

^k  Hour  putting  In  mlllfeed  naturally 

Uje  feed  supply  when  there  Is  a  short - 

of  feed  as  It  is.     Surely,  such  an  order 

not  be  Issued  before  the  mills,  through 

Uttee.  couid  be  heard.    It  doesn't  seem 

ble  we  should  get  to  the  point  of  ra- 

brcad  and  then  tell  the  people  they 

eat  black  bread.     That   In   Itself  will 

a  tendency  to  reduce  the  consumption 

""  tii«t  will  take  yean  to  rebuild.    It  is 

t  to  the  wheat  grower.    Speakini; 

yself  I  think  It  Is  the  most  ridiculous 

I  have  heard  for  a  long  time.     I  think 

letaila  on  the  exporting  of  wheat  ahould 

~>ectl8ated.    This  same  wire  goUig  to  each 

Congreaamen  and  Senators. 

R.  M.  erAMOLxa. 
Geaerai  Manager,  Sorth  Dakota  Mill 
mmd  Kievator. 
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The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  MCW   TOBK 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKBTTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

ROONEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
pendlssion  granted  me  by  the  House  I 
inclt  de  Uie  foUowin*  editorial  from  the 
ooklyn  Eagle  of  Tuesday.  February  5. 
urging  defeat  of  the  Case  bill  which 
unfohunately  has  Just  been  passed  by 
^Kites  of  a  majority  of  our  Members, 
that  I  would  have  been  derelict 
sworn  duties  in  behalf  of  my  con- 
if  I  had  voted  in  favor  of  this 
hastijy-drawn  unfair  bill.     I   aci   glad 
Jhe  conRressional  delesaUoo  from 
WH.S  unanimou.s  in  opposing  it 
editorial  follows: 

JvtaLota  uAMr  imcn.  shovls  bs 

Wh4t  this  country  naeda.  even  more  than  a 

c'gy-  t«  *  '°*  *•■  Po'JMc*  on  the  part 

.L-f"'?*"''*""   ^°   Washington.     The 

I  BipflVtaat  mattbr  before  the  people  to- 

tlie  question  oZ  Ubor  relations.     The 

( houid  be  faced  squarely  and  aUkcaraly 

*  t  fear  or  favor  to  anyone.    Major  prob- 

ibould  not  be  mingled  with  those  of 

mcment.    Things  relating  to  industry 


should  not  be  commlng>ed  with  other  non- 
relevant  topics. 

The  Case  bill  points  up  the  question. 
There  is  a  Committee  on  Labor  In  the  House 
which  Is  so  prolabor  that  any  bill  of  a  slightly 
restrictive  nature  will  be  burled  in  commit- 
tee. During  the  war  the  simplest  technique 
tned  by  antUabor  advocates  or  even  these 
who  sincerely  df sired  a  reform  of  some  kind, 
was  to  bypass  the  Labor  Committee  and  tack 
a  rider  onto  a  bill  which  would  go  through 
some  other  committee.  Lest  essential  war 
legislation  be  defeated  or  delayed,  the  rider 
would  sail  along  slih  the  nonlabor  proposal. 
That  Is  not  good  lawmck'ng. 

The  promoters  of  the  Case  bill  took  no 
chances  on  any  committee.  They  brought  It 
directly  to  the  Rules  Committee,  which  de- 
rides which  proposals  will  be  put  before  the 
House  for  debate  and  vote.  Representative 
C.\aE  comes  fom  an  agricultural  district,  so 
he  can  afford  to  Inuoduce  an  antllabor 
measure.  The  bill  Jumbles  a  niunber  of  Is- 
sues together  which  should  be  treated  sep- 
arately. 

At  lec«t  It  Is  good  to  see  that  the  bill  was 
amended  yeateiday  so  that  the  Norrls-La- 
Ouardla  Act  preventing  promiscuous  use  of 
ths  injunction  against  labor  unions  would 
not  be  practically  emasculated.  Labor  has 
fought  too  hard  and  too  long  to  have  that 
protection  Inserted  in  the  law  of  the  land  to 
have  It  now  wiped  cut 

There  Is  a  section  for  peiultles  to  both 
labor  and  managt-ment  for  violation  of  con- 
tracts. CerUlnly  the  sacredness  of  the  con- 
tract Is  an  essential  for  stable  Industrial  rela- 
tions. Are  there  no  statutes  now  existing 
which  could  be  properly  amended  to  fit  the 
specific  situations  that  arist  in  labor  dis- 
putes? If  not.  Congress  has  been  asleep 
longer  than  we  stispected. 

Severe  penalties  for  disorderly  conduct  on 
a  picket  line  are  prescribed  by  the  bUl.  Dis- 
orderly conduct,  whether  It  occurs  on  a  picket 
line  or  anywhere  else.  U  a  misdemeanor  that 
can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  alert  local 
authorities  There  Is  no  need  to  Invoke  the 
machinery  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
siKh  matters. 

These  proposals  of  Representative  Casx 
•hould  be  defeated  decisively  and  the  whole 
th'ng  sent  back  for  8erlou<«  consideration 
The  odds  are  that  It  wont  be.  But  that  will 
merely  show  that  we  need  some  change*  in 
the  complexion  of  our  present  Congress. 


Price  Cootrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPR8SENTATIVKS 
Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarts  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Michigan  Tradesman.  Grand  Rapids 
Mic^..  for  January  30.  1946: 
»n>  raicx  coNTioL 

The  price-control  question  Is  coming  up  In 
Washington,  following  Introduction  January 
»  of  a  bin  m  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  extend  the  price  control  and  wartime 
stabtllxatlon  laws.  The  measure  was  Intro- 
duccd  by  Chairman  Spxwcx.  of  the  House 
BankUig  C<Mnmlttee.  and  hearings  are  to  be- 
gin February  S  before  tuat  committee. 

DemocraUc  Leader  EAXKurr  Indicated  that 
the  tdmlntetratlon  may  be  willing  to  aban- 
don sam*  of  Its  price-control  authority— 
provided  It  gets  a  year's  extension  of  such 
authartty— and  esen   intimated   that  aona 


modifications  may  be  expected   In   the  too 
rigid  controls. 

Meanwhile.  It  Is  public  knowledge  thst 
•ome  difference  o.  opinion  among  Oovern- 
raent  officials  has  arisen.  Price  Administra- 
tor John  D.  Small  -uiys:  "Maintenance  of  a 
firm  price  line  means  little  If  goods  are  not 
available  for  purchase."  but  he  wants  to  con- 
tinue price  control  to  wlthsUnd  severe  In- 
flationary pressure.  He  thinks  such  con- 
trols  should  be  used  to  bring  about  the  most 
rapid  Increase  In  production.  "To  'ny 
mind."  he  says,  "lack  of  production  Is  the 
worst  thing." 

Mr.  Small's  Ideas  are  about  the  same  as 
those  of  Secretary  Andernon  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department.  At  the  same  time  OPA 
Administrator  Bowles  Insists  that  price  con- 
trol must  continue  eve-i  while  he  says  he  Is 
worried  about  the  lack  of  production. 

Into  the  picture  comes  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Grocers,  whose  executive 
boa.d  has  Just  passed  resolutions  that  the 
Government  price  manipulators  can't  disre- 
gard. These  resolutlone  which  you  can  rc«d 
on  page  3  of  thU  Issue  of  Michigan  Trades- 
man, go  right  to  the  he^rt  of  the  matter 

The  retaU  grocers  Insist  that  price  and 
other  wartime  controls  should  end  as  soon 
as  possible  because  the  war  is  over  and  ex- 
isting control  agencies  no  longer  are  neces- 
sary. They  demand  that  Congress  should 
make  an  investigation  with  a  view  to  ending 
quickly  all  those  controls.  Tuey  teU  the 
blunt  truth  in  this  statement: 

"Through  lu  absorption  and  other  ml** 
taken  price  policies.  OPA  Is  retarding  and 
distorting  production  and  thereby  creating 
additional  Inflation  both  by  perpetuating 
and  aggravating  existing  shortages  and  de- 
preciating quality." 

The  retailers  present  a  scathing  arraign- 
ment of  OPA.  asaerting  that  this  Federal 
agency  has  xased  "indefensible  practices  "  In 
order  to  break  down  violators  of  re^julatlons 
and  brln^  confeeslons.  They  charge  OPA  de- 
lays Issuance  of  price-control  lists,  also  delays 
corrections  In  community  ceiling  price  lists 
when  errors  of  calculation  are  made  by  OPA. 
Tl»ey  demand  removal  of  celllncs  on  butter 
In  order  to  permit  Increased  production. 
They  demand  forthwith  removal  of  price  ceil- 
ings on  nonessential,  non -cost -of -living 
luxury  Items. 

Prom  time  to  time.  Michigan  Trades- 
man has  laid  bare  the  defects  of  tlie  price- 
control  program  as  it  applies  to  peacetime 
and  has  Insisted  that  the  »-ar  be  declared 
officially  ended  by  Government  proclpmatlon. 
thus  automatically  ending  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  agencies  that  have  been  repulatlng 
our  dally  lives  In  wartime  We  have  de- 
clared that  If  price  controls  were  aban- 
doned. Industry  would  bring  about  a  fair 
stabilization  of  prices  through  competition. 
We  have  said  that  Inflation  Is  not  to  be 
feared  If  manufacturers  could  get  materials. 
The  public  has  huge  savings  to  spend  for 
things  It  needs.  The  Inflatlonsry  trend  In 
evidence  now  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  people 
are  forced  to  buy  Inferior  grade  goods  at 
prices  that  should  give  them  the  b?st  pos- 
sible products.  It  appears  to  be  slowlv  filter- 
ing through  some  of  the  price  fixers''  minds 
that  the  country  needs  production  more  than 
price  regiUatlon. 

Price  regulation  has  brought  the  black  mar- 
kets m  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  The  sorry 
specUcle  of  prohibition  riaye  Is  repeated  over 
and  over  In  fhe  things  we  need  for  susten- 
ance, for  wearing,  for  use  otherwise.  The  col- 
lection of  old  clothes  for  European  war  suf- 
feiers  U  going  stale  because  people  can't  get 
new  clothes  and  therefore  are  clinging  to 
what  they  have  left  to  wear. 

As  a  Bide  light  on  what  Is  golDg  on  Is  the 
tremendous  demand  for  lower  grade  securi- 
ties In  the  financial  markets  Prices  for  these 
securities  are  going  up.  as  are  prices  for  real 
esute  and  oommodltles  of  aU  kinds. 

ClvUlan  Production  Administrator  Small 
gave  utterance  to  a  mouthful  of  truth  when 
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he  said:  "The  maintenance  of  a  firm  line 
means  little  If  goods  are  not  available  for 
purchase."  But  we  do  not  believe  that  any 
kind  of  price  controls  In  the  hands  of  the 
present  Washington  manipulators  will  be  tised 
to,  bring  about  "the  most  rapid  increase  In 
production."  The  "planners"  won't  at>andon 
their  eo-called  "plans."  They  must  be 
forced  to  give  us  their  real  and  assumed  au- 
thority. 


Adjustment  of  Labor  Disputes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  6,  1946 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  R. 
5262  is  now  being  considered  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  and  many  amendments  are 
being  offered  and  some  accepted,  both  by 
the  opponents  and  proponents.  I  firmly 
believe  that  all  of  us  are  sincerely  trying 
to  get  a  fair,  Impartial,  and  workable 
piece  of  legislation  enacted.  1  am  certain 
we  all. want  fair  and  Just  treatment  and 
a  decent  living  wage  so  that  we  can  have 
sufficient  Income  to  live  and  raise  our 
families  In  the  true  American  way. 

I  firmly  believe  in  the  right  of  labor  to 
organize  and  bargain  collectively  with 
employers.  The  processes  of  such  bar- 
gaining must  be  protected  and  strength- 
ened. Demands  of  either  labor  or  man- 
agement should  be  kept  within  the 
tx)unds  of  reason  and  fairness,  and  both 
sides  must  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
general  public.  Wrongful  and  unlawful 
conduct  on  either  side  Is  destructive  to 
collective  bargaining  and  a  hindrance  to 
the  individual  rights  of  us  all.  American 
labor  and  American  management  have 
repeatedly  and  conclusively  demon- 
strated their  fine  pathotism  and  adher- 
ence to  American  ideal.s.  Knowing  these 
conditions,  I  am  certain  that  p.n  honest, 
workable,  collective  bargaining  program 
can  be  established. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  completely  satis- 
fled  with  H.  R.  5262.  Init  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  it  rather  than  take  a  do-nothing 
attitude.  I  think  this  legislation  can  be 
made  a  basis  upon  which  labor  and  man- 
agement can  come  to  a  closer  under- 
standing. 


Wages  aiui  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PCNNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcord,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Arthur 
Krock  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
Thursday,  February  7,  1946: 

IH    TH«    Nation— "Maoic    FoaMui-A"    That 

NKvn  Vasiss 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

WaaniNcrroN.  February  6. — Por  a  long  time 

before  Pearl  Harbor  and  afterward,  the  Roose- 


velt administration  stubbornly  maintained 
the  position  that  effective  tuitl-inflation  con- 
trols need  not  Include  any  celling  on  wages. 
Until  the  strike  against  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  became  a  fact  recently,  the 
Truman  administration  stubbornly  main- 
tained the  position  that  substantial  wage  In- 
creases could  be  allowed  In  key  industries 
without  any  advance  in  the  general  price 
level. 

A   PROCLAUATTON   COMIItO 

The  facts  have  always  been  against  both 
positions,  which  were  political  measures  to 
hold  the  support  of  organized  labor  at  the 
polls  and  never  based  on  economic  realities. 
These  realities  forced  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration, with  the  "little  steel"  formula,  to  add 
wage  controls  to  the  others.  And  now  the 
Truman  administration  is  on  the  verge  of 
relating  prices  to  the  cost  of  production,  lu 
which  wages  are  the  major  element.  Soon 
after  this  article  appears,  unless  signs  that 
point  one  way  have  misled  all  who  have  noted 
them,  this  second  surrender  to  immutable 
facts  is  due  for  proclamation. 

It  will  probably  be  couched  in  the  same 
pious  and  hopeful  terms  that  were  employed 
on  many  occasions  In  the  past  when  make- 
shift politics  had  worn  out.  and  New  Deal 
economists  were  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  calling  Inflation  desirable  or  belatedly 
accepting  fundamental  means  to  resist  It. 
Since  all  formulae  to  "prevent"  Inflation 
after  Inflation  has  arrived  are  com]»ounded 
largely  of  hope  and  politics,  and  the  essential 
cooperation  of  labor,  Industry  and  the  coun- 
try at  large  is  far  from  Implicit  in  the  formu- 
lae, the  composition  of  these  announcements 
seems  to  have  fallen  Into  the  hands  of  a 
special  group  of  rhetoricians;  they  all  sotmd 
alike,  and  each  lasts  about  as  long  as  its 
predecessor. 

THE    HXNDZaSON-NZLSON    PAPER 

The  first  document  in  the  series  that  comes 
to  mind  was  signed  by  Leon  Henderson  and 
Donald  Nelson.  It  appeared  In  a  Harvard 
Business  School  publication  and  was  called 
The  Result  of  Our  Thinking  So  Par.  The 
task  before  theee  gifted  authors  was  to  ex- 
plain how  wartime  Inflation,  then  threaten- 
ing at  close  range  amid  loud,  continuous,  and 
unlieeded  warnings  from  B.  M.  Baruch,  could 
be  held  In  check  by  a  series  of  Government 
and  other  controls  from  which  wages  were 
excluded.  That  was  the  electoral  politics  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  time,  and  valiantly  did 
the  gifted  economists  do  what  they  could  for 
it.  Some  tooth  of  conscience,  sharper  than 
usual,  gnawed  at  the  authors  before  the  arti- 
cle ended,  for  they  conceded  that  wages  are 
an  Important  cost  factor  and  must  bear  a 
relation  to  the  other  elements  they  lieted. 
But  they  contented  themselves  with  express- 
ing the  hope  that  labor  and  management 
would  be  wise  and  patriotic  enough  not  to  let 
this  factor  get  out  of  hand. 

The  snorts  of  Mr.  Baruch  over  this  thinklrg 
reverberated  In  the  capital.  But  they  did 
no  good.  Not  until  wages  had  been  pushed 
tip  to  the  wartime  level — that  In  turn  brought 
the  rlae  In  living  costs  on  which  recent  or- 
ganised labor  demands  for  still  higher  levels 
are  based — was  the  flexible  celling  of  the 
Stabilization  Act  awkwardly  and  belatedly 
placed  over  the  uneven  structure.  And  any 
large  strike  could  punch  a  hole  Ir  It. 

Now  the  celling  Is  shot  full  of  holes  again, 
as  was  inevitable  In  the  clrcunutances.  And 
once  more  a  blueprint  Is  being  drawn  up 
which  is  to  be  new  only  in  the  tense  that  the 
figures  are  larger.  This  sequence  was  made 
Inevitable  when.  In  devising  a  series  of  antl- 
Inflation  controls  In  which  even  rents  and 
priorities  were  Included,  wages  were  left  out. 
That  led  logically  to  Mr.  Truman's  effort  to 
try  to  find  the  exact  point  to  which  wages 
could  be  advanced  In  1946  without  a  general 
advance  in  the  price  level.  Like  the  earlier 
attempt  to  flee  from  an  economic  fact  by 
■aylng  It  waant  there,  this  one  ended  with 
the  administration's  exploratory  proposal  of 
a  higher  price  for  steel. 


BROKCN  PtSOGES  OF  THE  PAST 

That  proposal  has  now  grown  into  another 
gener,al  formula  which  has  been  urged  on 
the  President  by  some  of  his  economic  ad- 
visers, a  new  magic  prescription  that  may  be 
on  the  mimeographs  as  this  Is  written.  Based 
on  the  sound  and  undisputed  theory  that 
full  production  will  solve  most  of  the  income 
and  earning  troubles  of  organized  industry, 
this  formula  would  achieve  It  by  raising  the 
general  wage-price  level  in  return  for  certain 
pledges,  thus  drawing  another  line  that 
must  and  will  be  held  against  Inflation. 

But  the  working  of  such  a  formula,  and 
the  attainment  of  the  full  production  which 
would  Indeed  be  worth  a  certain  general 
wage-price  rise,  dejjends.  as  all  Its  predeces- 
sors have,  on  the  answer  to  the  same  ques- 
tion: Will  the  pledges  be  kept?  The  mood 
of  the  Industrial  combatants  must  alter  con- 
siderably and  swiftly  If  the  next  labor  con- 
tracts are  not  to  be  broken  a;  current  ones 
have  been  and  as  the  no-strlke  pledge  was 
shattered,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Nation 
was  In  desperate  war.  This  latter  promise 
was  given  by  labor  In  exchange  for  a  War 
Labor  Board  promise  to  adjust  (which  nearly 
always  meant  Increase)  wage  scales.  But 
It  was  violated  thousands  of  times.  If  this 
Is  to  be  the  fate  of  pledges  on  which  any 
formula  for  full  production  must  succeed  or 
fall,  then  the  new  stabilization  period  will 
never  operate  for  the  duration.  And  then 
full  production  vrlll  be  the  goal  of  still  an- 
other effort,  within  another  and  higher  line 
that  mtist  be  held. 


American  Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  have 
received,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
James  F.  Byrnes.  Secretary  of  State,  re- 
garding the  present  trend  of  our  Ameri- 
can foreign  E>olicy: 
To  Honorable  Members  of  Congress: 

I  ask  your  kind  consideration  of  the  con- 
tents of  letter  below,  addressed  to  Secretary 
of  State  James  F.  Byrnes. 

This  is  an  expressed  opinion  regarding 
the  present  trend  of  our  American  foreign 
policy,  an  opinion  shared  not  only  by  6,000,000 
Americans  of  Polish  origin,  but  also  by  mU- 
llons  of  Americans  of  other  backgrounds. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHAaLBS   ROZMAREK. 

President. 

Jaitdart  24,  1944. 
Hon.  Jamis  F.  Btsnr8. 

Secretary  of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  BTRNas:  The  Polish  American 
Congress,  Inc..  share?  the  grave  concern  fel$-. 
and  expressed  by  millions  of  Americans  re- 
garding the  announced  agreements  recently 
entered  Into  by  you,  Mr.  Secretaj-y,  in  Moscf;w 
with  Messrs.  Stalin,  Molotov,  and  Bevin.  We 
feel  In  duty  bound  to  advise  yuu  that  we 
have  gained  no  encouragement  from  the  ex- 
planations which  you  gave  the  American 
people  In  ycur  last  radlc  speech  on  December 
30.  1945.  On  the  contrary,  your  speech  has 
only  confirmed  our  apprehensions  and  In- 
creased our  profound  uneasiness  concerning 
the  present  trend  of  our  American  foreign 
policy. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that.  oon» 
trary  to  the  Interests  of  American  security, 
which  the  Polish  American  Ccngrcss  regards 
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b««k:  Sim  of  American  policy— ard 

7  to  our  country's  obligations  toward 

paopies  of  Europe   and  Aala  who  have 

a  our  loyal  allies  in  this  war— you  have 

behalf  of  the  USA: 

Agreed  to  recoicnize  ae  free  and  valid  the 

"trite"'  elections  In  Tugoelavia.  although 

elections   can   by    no  sUetch   of   Im- 

itlon  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 

free    will    of   the    Yugoslav    peoples    at 

tnt   enslaved    by    Soviet    Russia    acting 

_     her  faithful  Comintern  agent.  Tito. 

Agrtcd  to  the  Incorporation  Into  Soviet 

»la   of     the     three     small     democracies: 

Llt)iuanla.  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

Agreed  to  become  a  party  to  the  •'legall- 
Dn"  and.  tnereby.  the  perpetuation  of  a 
8  :i'  let-sponsored  regime  in  Rumania  and 
Bu  garla. 
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Agreed  st  present  to  accept  the  Scvlet 
—a  by  virtue  of  which  the  task  of  pre- 
and  drafting  of  the  nnal  peace  treaties 
be  carried  out  virtually  by  the  big  puw- 
alone.  a  formula  which  you  yourself  have 
"'  usly   rejected  as  unacceptable  at  the 
nj?  London  Conference     Your  accept- 
at  this  formula  makes  the  United  Sutes 
teieilca  directly  and  actively  participate 
>reventlng  the  smaller  nations  from  tak- 
1  a  substantial  part  In  the  establishment 
he  peace  settlement.  In  utter  dlaregard  of 
■*r  Joint  and   respective  contributions   to 
^common  victory  won  in  the  name  of  al- 
toc  «Ut   common   principles   ta   Justice   and 
OM^ocracy. 

Agreed,  contrary  to  your  own  previous 
1.    tn   accept   Sovtct  Russia's    partldpa- 
not  merely  in  an  advisory  capacity   tut 
principal   in  the  problems  of  the  Far 
■nd  the  Psctnc  Ocean 
Advanced  considerably  on  the  wsy  to- 
Is    the    disclosure    to    Soviet    Riusla    of 
secreu  of  stomle  energy. 
Tactlcly  agreed  to  Soviet  Russte's  asgm 
policy  against  Iran  and  Turkey. 
u».  by  coacMsloos  to  Soviet  Russia,  and 
-^larly  those  referred  to  in  poinu  1    2 
7  direct  encouragement  has  been  given 
let  Busslas eapanalonlst  Imoerlalism  in 
-  and  the  Middle  Bast  and  likewise  the 
nf  a  totallUrUn  type  of  elections  now 
ng  In  other  Soviet-domlnaUd  •ountrles. 
as  Poland,  has  been  encotiraged. 
the  aetkia  as  described  in  point  4.  the 
fr  spread  of  an  overbearing  and  ruth« 
semsh  power  political  concept.  Irrecon- 
»  with  a  Just  ond  diirsble  peace,  hss 
encouraged  and  afflrn^ed  most  unfortu- 
V  on  behalf  of  our  Amerlcsn  demorrscy. 
the  action  referred  to  In  point  5.  the 
-Uon    of    hostile    totslltarlan    Soviet 
Into  the  Pacinc  area  hss  been  as- 
ta,    thsrvby    enabling?    Soviet    Russia 
rtii  to  Mtend  her  imperlalUt  actlvt- 
attharto  llMlted  to  the  European  ContU 
to  the  Aalatle  Continent  snd  to  the 
''  Ocean  snd  Its  Ulsnda.  which  we  re- 
•s  s  serious  direct  menses  to  United 
I  security. 

the   matter   of    stnmic  energy,   ta 
on  the  American  delegation  in  Mo 
icted    contrary    to    the    rspsafdlj    «. 
wlU    of   our    elected    flsnaters    and 
nutlves      In      the      United      Ststes 
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consider  the  stand  adopted  by  the 
«n  delegation  in  Momow  as  a  com. 
retr«fct  from  the  coouMBtfabie  attitude 
you  had  taken  at  the  recent  London 
'nee.  and  w«  solemnly  urge  yr.u  to  In- 
theoenaral  AMsmbly  of  the  United 
Organlnttaa  tbat  the  American  peo- 
Its  duly  elected  representatives  sre 
»re<l  to  regard  ss  binding  sny  agree- 
secretly  arrived  at  and  detrimental  to 
—  security  ond  to  World  peace  and 
We  can  assure  you  that  you  will 
only  in  th«  United  StMaa  but  also 
most  of  the  United  MitlOiM  now 
to  london.  wholebaartad  support 
"•         rapudlatlon  of  tha  an>ease- 


ment  policy  which  is  now  Inevitably  setting 
the  stage  for  another  war.  May  the  ruins  of 
London  evoke  In  your  mind  the  memory  of 
the  late  NevUlc  Chamberlain,  whose  unfortu- 
nate and  Ill-fated  policy  of  Munich  should 
be  a  timely  reminder  of  the  lamentable  con- 
sequences of  appeasement.  To  those  of  your 
counselors  who  now  guide  our  foreign  policy 
down  the  road  of  appeasement  prcclalmlng 
that  only  thus  can  be  preserved  "ihe  unity 
of  the  Big  Powers' —we  beg  ycu  to  remind 
them  of  the  fcUcwlng  prophetic  passage  of 
President  Woodrow  Wilson's  message  to  Con- 
gress of  April  a.  1917: 

"A  steadfast  concert  for  peace  can  never  be 
maintained  except  by  a  partnership  cf  demo- 
cratic nations.  No  autocratic  government 
cc.uld  be  trusted  to  keep  faith  within  it  or 
observe  its  covenants" 

In  this  crucial  hour  of  American  destiny, 
we  most  earnestly  request  you  to  t.ike  the 
opportunity  afT-jrded  you  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations,  meeting  for  the  first 
time  after  this  unprecedented  total  war. 
fl:mly  to  reject  any  and  all  attempts  at  power 
p<3lltlcs  whatever  their  sou.-ce.  and  stead- 
ftstly  to  abide  by  the  truly  democratic  Amer- 
ican Ideals  and  principles  so  cl.^arly  expressed 
Ir.  President  Truman  s  12-polnt  declaration 
on  America's  forelcn  policy  which  our  Amer- 
ican delegation  is  pledged  to  foUow  and  not 
r«  nounce  or  alter  In  any  way. 

So  far  the  war  has  failed  of  Its  objective 

II  aerty.  We  have  not  had  1  day.  l  hour  or  1 
minute  of  real  peace,  all  the  shouting  and 
all  the  hopes  and  all  the  prayers  of  millions 
notwithstanding. 

The  United  States  must  not  become  s 
pjirtner  in  any  wrongdoing.  On  the  con- 
lr*ry.  It  should  use  all  peaceful  means  at  Its 
disposal  to  help  allied  PoUnd  Pnd  all  the 
other  nations  bordering  upon  Russia  to  re- 
gain the  freedom  they  enjoyed  prior  to  1030 
Pinal  victory  in  the  Second  World  War  will 
not  be  atuuied  until  and  unless  the  ideals 
for  which  our  defenders  fought  and  died" 
prevail. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CXAaUS   RaSMABIK. 

PrttUlent. 
(Mrs.)  RowoasTA  B.  WotowsKj*. 

Secretary. 
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Freedom  and  Self-Detenninalion  for 
PoUnd 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS' 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

orMaaaacMTTsriTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  194$ 
Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
le»ve  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
REcoko.  I  Include  therein  a  speech  which 
I  recently  delivered  over  Sutlon  WSPR 
Sprlngfleld.  Mass..  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Polish  American  Congress  : 

My  friends,  I  am  very  much  honored  and 
prlvtlegwj  thu  afternoon  to  speak  on  this 
pro^m  dedicated  by  the  Polirt  people  oj 
Jto«achusetts  to  the  cause  cf  huian  frc^- 

Sometlme  sgd  In  Congress  I  Introduced  a 
„^"".«»  to  behslf  of  the  Polish  p«S;"e.  no? 
omy  CAiHSMlag  sympathy  with  their  aspira- 
tions for  a  ccmpletelv  free  status,  but  pledg- 

inrt  ^"t"*.^'""  °'  *^'  American  CongrJL 
and  people  to  their  alms  for  a  democralc 
government  of  their  own  choice  "^'^^••« 

.nt!*i5*L*!™*  °"'  ^^^'■•t^ry  of  Stste  was 

engaged  In  ImporUnt  international  confer- 

upon  him.  M  the  reprcaantatlve  of  the  Ame7l! 


can  Government,  that  he  might  move  euc- 
cessfully  to  fix  an  early  date  for  the  noRotla- 
tlon  of  permanent  treaties  of  peace  and  thus 
end  the  dangerous  policy  of  International 
drifting  which  appears  to  be  generating  feel- 
lugs  of  distrust  and  suspicion  that  may  well 
sow  the  dragon  seeds  of  future  wsr. 

ThU  Is  another  most  appropriate  occasion 
to  consider  great  questions  which  Involve  on 
almost  a  world-wide  scale  the  freedom  of 
mUllons  cf  worthy  democratic -minded  peo- 
ples. 

Above  all.  this  la  also  the  time  to  mnve 
far  and  arrantte  the  early  negotiation  of  final 
treaties  of  peace  which  »:il  determine  Just 
tlurable.  and  effective  settlements  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  patchwork,  piecemeal  diplo- 
macy and  the  policy  of  drifting  and  equivo- 
cation  on    vital    International    Issues   before 
this  drifting  leads  us  to  the  threshold  of  an- 
other  crest  war      1  have  already  urged  our 
Department  of  State  to  press  these  question 
and  earnestly  hope  that  they  may  be  con- 
slderej  and  favorably  acted  upon. 

In  connection  with  the  discussion  of  free- 
dom and  seif-determlratlon.  it  Is  most  ap- 
propriate for  me  once  again  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  the  unfortunate 
continuing  plight  of  the  gallant  Polish  peo- 
ple and  othrr  Baltic  and  Balkan  States  which 
are  now  suffering  from,  or  threatened  with 
oppreulon  and  unwarranted  denial  of  free- 
dom. 

It  would  seem  very  clear  that  there  Is  in 
■ome  places  here  and  abroad  the  belief    de- 
sire, and  hope  that  previous  seitlemenu  of 
the  Polish  question  and  other  related  Baltic 
and  Balkan  questions  heretofore  arrived  at 
by  unilateral  action  or  In  Informal  confer- 
ences between  some  of   the  leaders  of   the 
United  Nations  would,  after  original  protest 
be  ultimately  accepted  and  approved  by  the 
people   of    the   United   States      The    theory 
underlying  thu  view  Is  that,  if  long  enough 
continued,  our  Nation  will  forget  or  overlook 
these  gross  and  Indefensible  violations  of  the 
Atlantic    Charter    snd    our    own    cherUhed 
principles  of  freedom  and  Justice     And  I  am 
not  confining  my  remarks  to  the  areas  men- 
tioned above  because  they  are  pertinent  to 
informal     arrangemenu     heretofore     mads 
which  affect  many  other  nations  and  areas 
They  are  equally  pertinent  to  the  brutal  en- 
croachmenu  of  Imperialism  wherever  It  re- 
appears  In  u«ly  form  throughout  the  world 
M  to  the  brutalities  and  violations  of  totali- 
tarianism 

B-  that  as  It  may.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am  not  prepared 
and  win  not  be  prepared  at  any  time  to  for- 
get or  overlook  these  Injustices      1  endorse 
M  !«  step  in  the  right  direction  the  principle 
stated  not  long  ago  In  substance  by  our  State 
Department  that  this  Government  would  not 
accord  diplomatic  recognition  to  autonomy 
over  any  nation  that  was  based  on  force 
conquest,  or  aggreulon. 
^,^!  °'  *^'  ^'*'*^  Nations.  Includlni?  our 
n^:.u*^*.  '"■°'*«t«>    tUe    political    rystems 
«#  J.      "?  '"  """■"*  Europe.    The  Secretary 
Of  State  has  sharply  crlilclzed  the  situation 
in  fornierly  hostile  Bulgaria  In  particular,  be- 
cause he  reg.irds  It  as  permitting  a  punpct 
dictatorial  government  In  that  country  con- 
trary  to   the   tnterosis    -nd    wishes   of    the 
people.     In  logic,  the  same  protest  U  even 
•kIL*'**'""*'^*  ^  °^'  faithful  slly.  Poland. 
TJiUlu.  PyPP**  Rovernment,  a  ruthless  die- 
vatonhlp  bared  on  force.  Is  established  bv  our 
aeqwescence   and   c^)mpllance  which.   If  we 
can  believe  reports,  is  proceedln«t  to  throttle 
freedom  and   perpetr.T  nfter  out- 

rage atrainst  the  God-r  rty-lovlng 

Pwce-seaklng  Polish  people.  This  Is  cer- 
nlrrZ,'  .*'***  inconsUtency  and  glaring 
paradox  of  our  current  International  policy 
II  anvone  U  under  the  Impression  and  Is 
proceeding  on  the  thecry  th.-^t  thl.  situation 
I.,T^  y^°  ^^"^^  '''*■■•  t^^t  the  delivery  of 
gallant  Poland,  heroic  Uthuanla.  and  other 
brave  Baltic  and  Balkan  nations  Into  the 
•peclal  sphere  of  Ruaslan  Influence  U  going 
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to  blow  over  and  be  forgotten  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  by  the  American  Congress 
merely  through  Inertia  and  the  lapse  of  time, 
be  Is  making  a  great  mistake. 

The  Irregular  and  Ill-advised  action  on 
Poland  by  our  Government  and  our  allies 
has  provoked  the  deepest  resentment  and 
bitterness  among  millions  of  decent,  liberty- 
loving  American  citizens  and  this  resentment 
and  bitterness  Is  not  confined  to  those  of 
Polish  blood  but  Is  burning  In  the  heart  of 
every  American  citizen  who  loves  liberty 
snd  believes  In  and  stands  for  the  principles 
of  self-determination  and  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter for  which  precious  American  blotxl  has 
been  so  lavishly  spilled  all  over  the  world. 

What  could  be  more  destructive  of  our 
professed  war  alms  than  for  this  great,  free, 
and  powerful  Nation  to  Join  with  the  other 
nations  In  turning  over  the  PolL<;h  people  to 
an  imdemocratic  and  nithles*  regime  against 
their  will,  and  without  their  consent  and 
without  action  by  the  United  States  Senate 
whose  spproval  of  foreign  treaties  Is  required 
by  the  Constitution?  Could  we  believe  for 
one  moment  that  the  United  States  Senate 
would  ever  sanction  this  outrage? 

I  am  conscious  that  some  Allied  states- 
men have  talked  about  the  political  mis- 
takes of  the  Poles,  have  advocated  the  so- 
called  Curzon  line  as  the  solution  to  Poland's 
territorial  problem.s  and  have  made  accusa- 
tions against  the  good  faith  and  fair  dealing 
of  the  Polish  people  that  are  most  unwar- 
ranted. No  one  should  knov  tietter  than 
some  of  these  statesmen  tliemselves  that  the 
Polish  people  not  only  do  not  accept  the 
Curzon  line,  but  have  no  voice  whatever  In 
present  policy  or  acts  of  the  present  puppet- 
noasters  of  Poland. 

Those  who  participate  In.  recognize,  and 
condone  this  outrageous  violation  of  the  God- 
given  right  of  the  Polish  people  to  maintain 
and  condtict  a  free  government  of  their  own 
choice  must  bear  due  guilt  for  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  their  acts  snd  weak  excuses  and 
patent  subterfuges  will  never  delude  the  fnlr- 
mlnded.  democratic -minded  peoples  of  the 
earth  here  or  elsewhere. 

It  Is  even  more  outrageous  and  Indefensible 
to  accuse  the  Polish  people  of  the  terrible  In- 
human crimes  that  have  been  and  are  being 
committed  In  eastern  Europe,  especially  the 
slaughter  and  exile  of  the  religious,  when  It 
Is  a  known  fact  that  all  means  of  self- 
defense  as  well  as  self-expression  have  long 
since  been  taken  away  from  the  Impover- 
ished and  defenseleM  Polish  people  by  the 
oppressive  puppet  regime  In  Poland. 

These  poor  people  cannot  speak  and  pro- 
test let  alone  procxtre  or  use  the  arms  with 
which  tn  defend  theli^  lives,  families,  and 
possessions.  It  has  become  fashionable  In 
s'>me  svipposedly  enlightened  and  liberal 
circles  to  make  scspegosts  of  the  Polish  people 
In  order  to  distract  attention  from  those  re- 
sponsible for  their  horrible  plight 

But  there  Is  not  a  fair-minded  Member  of 
Congress,  and  there  Is  not  a  freedom -loving 
American  citlsen  in  the  Nation,  who  does  not 
racognlse  that  this  nltuatlon  now  obtaining 
tn  Mand.  to  which  I  regret  to  say  our  Gov- 
ernment apparently  has  consented,  la  an  af- 
front to  all  conceptions  of  honesty  and  Jus- 
tire.  It  Is  a  repudiation  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  self-determination.  It 
Is  a  cruel  betrayal  of  one  of  our  most  loyal 
allies  In  the  war.  It  Is  a  csUoused.  unpar- 
donable abandonment  of  the  so-called  "four 
freedoms"  which  were  alleged,  as  we  were  so 
often  and  so  positively  assured  when  our  boys 
were  being  sent  off  to  slaughter  and  death  In 
all  corners  of  the  earth  to  be  the  alms  for 
which  they  were  fighting,  bleeding,  and  dy- 
ing—our hope  for  a  brave  new  world  of  peace 
and  plenty. 

It  Is  pertinent  now.  and  It  will  be  pertinent 
until  this  question  Is  finally  settled  tinder 
principles  of  International  Jtistice.  amity, 
and  decency,  to  ask  whether  or  not  It  Is  the 
intention  of  our  State  Department  and  Gov- 
ernment to  consent  to  the  perpetuation  of 


this  violation  of  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  Polish  people.  To  abandon  them  and 
leave  them  helpless  before  the  powerful  ruth- 
less tyrants  who  are  now  holding  them  by 
the  throat  and  stifling  their  last  free  breath 
Is  an  unconscionable  offense  against  the 
law  of  nations  and  the  law  of  God  which 
the  decent  opinion  of  this  great  free  Ameri- 
can Nation  will  never  condone  or  sanction. 

No,  my  friends,  this  episode  of  betrayal 
of  gallant  Poland  will  not  blow  over.  It  will 
not  be  forgotten.  It  lives  In  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  all  our  countrymen  who  love  free- 
dom and  It  will  live  In  our  minds  and  hearts 
until  Poland  Is  restored  to  Its  honored  and 
rightful  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
earth. 

Some  ofBcials  of  this  Government  may 
glibly  argue  that  compromise  is  a  necessary 
part  of  world  statesmanship  but  that  Is  a 
principle  that  never  has  been  and  never  will 
be  accepted  by  the  American  people.  The 
principle  of  compromise  with  terrorism,  com- 
promise with  Injustice  Is  not  an  American 
principle;  it  Is  offensive  to  the  very  spirit 
of  free  America.  Like  every  other  nation  in 
this  world  which  has  fought  and  struggled 
and  sacrificed  for  self-government  through- 
out the  ages  as  gallantly  and  bravely  as  Po- 
land has  done.  Poland  Is  entitled  to  her  free- 
dom, Poland  Is  entitled  to  reestablish  and 
maintain  her  own  government,  Poland  is  en- 
titled to  her  own  territories  and  her  own 
poase.sslons.  and  Poland  Is  entitled  to  her 
birthright  as  a  free  nation.  Nothing  less 
than  that  wiU  ever  satisfy  the  spirit  of  fear- 
less devotion  to  liberty  that  animates  the 
Polish  people,  and  nothing  less  than  full 
political,  social,  economic,  and  ideological 
protection  for  Poland  as  an  Independent  and 
sovereign  nation  can  or  will  be  recognized 
by  the  American  people. 

Fellow  citizens,  as  an  American.  1  object 
to  small  peoples  and  small  nations  being 
kicked  around  by  the  strong  and  the  pow- 
erful because  I  do  not  like  Injustice  or  brute 
force,  and.  moreover,  because  I  understood 
that  this  war  vras  to  end  that  sort  of  thing 
for  all  time.  I  am  out  of  patience  with  those 
who  pursue  the  principle  of  compromise 
through  appeasement  and  supine  submission 
to  the  will  of  radicalism  and  Imperialism. 
The  time  has  come  for  our  Nation  to  declare 
a  strong,  forceful  foreign  policy.  We  seek 
no  selfish  gains:  we  pursue  no  greedy  alms; 
we  ask  not  for  territories  or  possessions  of 
other  people:  we  demand  only  that  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  own  Nation  Is  based  and 
for  which  we  entered  the  war  and  for  which 
so  many  of  our  loyal  sons  have  offered  up 
their  lives  shall  be  respected  throughout  the 
world;  we  demand  this  In  the  name  of  those 
who  died  that  human  liberty  and  American 
liberty  might  live. 

It  Is  time  to  let  other  nations  understand — 
and  I  care  not  how  strong  or  powerful  they 
sre — that  we  do  not  Intend  to  sit  Idly  by  and 
watch  cynical  forces  of  totalltarlantun  or  Im- 
perialism Just  as  evil  In  their  purposes  and 
as  ruthless  In  their  methods  as  Hitler  ever 
wss  employ  brutal  force  and  imweJcome  In- 
filtration to  sweep  across  Europe — sweep 
across  the  Orient — threatening  to  destroy  or 
throttle  every  spark  of  freedom  and  Justice 
wherever  the  withering  hand  of  tyranny  la 
laid. 

In  our  own  self-interest  as  well  as  for  Jus- 
tice it  is  time  for  us  to  act  and  \ui;e  that 
our  State  Department  declare  a  strong  af- 
firmative poeiiion  in  this  matter  and  serve 
notice  on  jsvery  nation  to  which  It  may  be 
applicable  that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
oppres-sion  and  betrayal  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple or  any  other  people  desiring  freedom, 
that  we  will  regard  continued-  domination 
of  such  peoples  against  their  will  and  In 
violation  of  international  morality  to  be  acts 
of  bad  faith  toward  the  principles  and  aims 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Sincere  and  wholehearted  International 
cooperation  may  well  bring  peace   through 


justice  but  further  appeasement  of  nations 
who  through  aggression  and  conquest  Insist 
upon  making  a  mockery  of  our  war  alms  and 
the  accepted  principles  of  human  decency 
can  only  lead  to  another  world  war.  Let 
us  correct  this  threatening  situation  before 
we  bring  ruin  upon  the  whole  world,  before 
we  drift  or  are  drawn  Into  the  vortex  of  an- 
other war  that  will  decimate  not  only  our- 
selves, but  all  of  civilization.  Now  is  the 
time  for  a  show-down. 

Let  us  go  forward  mllltantly  and  coura- 
geously Let  us  carry  on  the  fight  for  Poland 
until  we  have  recorded  decisive  and  lasting 
victory  for  freedom  and  Justice. 


Resideadal  Race  Restrictions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  NZW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Architectural  Forum  Magazine  of 
Building  for  January  1946: 

Good  Neichbois — CALiroamA  Jtmct  Knocks 
Otrr  Race  RtsTRicrnfi  Covenant  as  Uncon- 
STrrtmoNAL 

One  big  question  which  many  a  city  will 
soon  have  to  face  got  a  decisive  answer  in  a 
Los  Angeles  courtroom  last  month.  Superior 
Judge  Thurmond  Clarke  decided  that  57  of 
the  city's  Negro  families  may  keep  the  homes 
tliey  have  bought  in  a  race-restricted  neigh- 
borhood. 

Moving  slowly  Into  old  but  i>tlll  gracious 
colonial  houses  In  once  fashionable  West  Ad- 
ams Heights,  well-to-do  Ncgross  (among  them 
Movie  ActretoM^  Louise  Beavers,  Battle  Mc- 
Daniel,  Ethel  Waters)  had  created  what  many 
a  property  owner  feats — the  "mixed"  neigh- 
borhood. But  most  Sugar  Hill  property  own- 
ers, glimpsing  the  spruce  lawns,  the  careful 
maintenance  of  their  new  neighbors,  soon 
lost  their  fear.  Only  a  few  protested  the 
neighborhood  change.  Finally  the  protest- 
ing hsndful  went  to  court,  branduhing  a 
race-restrictive  covenant. 

Judge  Thurmond  Clarke's  decision  was  not 
the  first  to  deny  enforcement  of  a  race- 
rsstrlctlve  covenant.  But  it  was  the  first  tn 
the  United  States  to  state  clearly  why  such 
covenants  cannot  be  recognized  as  legal:  "It 
Is  time  that  members  of  the  Negro  race  are 
accorded,  without  reservations  or  rvaslons, 
the  full  rights  guaranteed  them  under  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Pederftl  Con- 
stitution. Judges  have  been  avoiding  the  real 
Issue  too  long." 

Drawn  like  Iron  bands  around  bulging 
Negro  neighborhoods  In  most  northern  cities, 
race  restrictive  covenants  have  been  tight- 
ened by  war  housing  shortage.  They  have 
been  written  to  apply  to  almost  all  minority 
gioups — one  court  ruled  that  two  American 
Indians  might  be  resuained  from  occupying 
property  covered  by  a  covenant  proscribing 
"persons  not  of  the  Caucasian  race."  But 
their  biggest  social  cost  has  been  paid  by  the 
biggest  United  States  minority  group;  Negro 
ciitzens. 

Restrictive  covenants  have  bottled  Negroes 
In  densely  crowded  areas,  where  two  out  of 
evei'y  three  houses  are  substandard,  where 
competition  for  living  space  means  high 
rents,  where  three  of  fotir  famUles  must  oc- 
cupy space  inadequate  for  one.  Sample;  a 
single  Harlem  block  houses  3.871  persons;  at 
a  comparable  concentration,  the  whole 
United  States  population  could  be  housed  in 
one-half  of  New  York  City. 
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NEW   LAXO  COVCIID 

nttlatrd  prmclpally  aa  barrlen  to  Negro 

tnto  oMar  city  aal^borbooda.  re- 

covenanti  iMtvt  hf  nam  apnad  to 

COT^    undeveioped    cuburban    Inrd.      Said 

Oren  MlUer.  who  represented  moat  of 

dartndanta  in  the  Sugar  Hill  case:   "No 

aubdivlGlon  Is  opened  now  wlth- 

Dvanants  being  written  Into  the 

ert^teal  auMlTider'a  deed." 

MAajtrr  block 

Mew  building  will  eaac  the  acute  houalng 

■bopaffa  for  moat  Americana.    But  an  Impor- 

aaetor    of    bulldtnga    market    will    b« 

Mo4lted  by  race  reatrtctlona  on  the  land  avail - 

for  building.     Nor  can  racially  banned 

m  take  up  houalng  released  In  older  city 

■al^borhuoda  aa  home  buyers  move  to  the 

SBMOt  raal  estate  brokers  have  al- 

rcallnd  bow  mucli  restrictive  covenants 

limit  the  market  for  older  hcuses. 

ome  cities  biokers  have  made  a  specialty 

?nlng  neighborhoods  to  Negro  buyers. 

since   the   late,   crusading   President 
lln  D   Roosevelt  personally  ba^wled  out 
Federal       Houalng      Admlnl.itrator 
rt    McDonald    for    reported    FHA    dls- 
Inatlon  against  Negro  home  buyers,  this 
baa  bacn  a  major  target  In  the  Oght 
reatiictlve  covenants.     Sa:d  the  Na- 
Aaaoctatton    for   the   Advancement   of 
People.  "FHA  Is  preventing  the  Fed- 
OoTvrnment   from  assisting  Negro  cltl- 
In  meeting  their  housing  needs.    It  does 
by  demanding  aa  one  of  the  baaea  of  its 
guaranty  the  protection  of  racial  reatrlctlve 
ts;    by  instating  upon  the  extension 
racial  covenants  Into  new  area-s  and. 
the   use   of   Federal   funds   and   power. 
theifeby  requiring  residential  segregation  " 
eat  bone  of  contention   is  FHA's  Un- 
Manual.  which  says,  "If  a  nelgh- 
\n  to  retain  stability.  It  U  necessary 
properties  shall  continue  to  be  occupied 
aame  social  and  racial  classes."    Thus. 
FHA  will  Insure  mortgagee  In  all-while 
l-Nefro  neighborhoods.  It  will  not  accept 
In  changing  or  buffer  n»lehbor- 
The    manual    also    warns    valuators 
atMNild    Include    "prohibition   of 
oeeupaaeir  cf  properties  ex-ept   by  the 
for  which  they  are  Intended  " 
NAACP  has  fought  for  the  last  0  year* 
^letlon  of  these  and  other  discriminatory 
from  the  FHA  Manual.     Refus- 
budge.  FHA  has  argued  tMkt  nelghbor- 
atftMllty  and  mortgage  securltv  would 
FHA   Is   now  re- writ  Ing   Its 
Whether  It  has  changed  Its  mind 
race  restrictions  in  view  of  Sugar  HlU 
few  other  court -approved  examples  of 
but  stable  neigh borbooda,  remains  to 
n. 

rooa  TO  %\CT  stutk? 

Who  advocate  race  restrictive  cov- 
advance  two  major  ceaaons:    (l)   ap- 
of  a  minority  group  In  a  nelghbor- 
mcaoa  property  deterioration  and  gen- 
leclln*  of  values:  or  (a»  mixed  nelghboi- 
pratlpltate  racial  strUe    There  is  much 
against  both  these  argxunents. 
Itself  has  said:  "On  the  basU  of  credit 
we   consider   Negro    mortgagors    as 
or  better  risk  than  whlt?  mortgaflors." 
spokesmen  have  pointed  out  that  re- 
on    type  cf   occupancy    requiring 
bulkftng  owners  not  to  sell  or  lease  except  to 
alngl^  families,  would  be  a  far  more  efTectlve 
on  property  detertoraUon      The  Na- 
tional! Aaaodatlon  of  Hc«l  Sitate  Boards  has 
opinions  of  Its  members,   all  glv- 
llegro  owners  and  renters  a  good  rlsk- 


the 

race 

Tlie 


taMuctlona 
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mixed  neighborhoods  open  a  door  to 
strife?  Public  housing  experience  as 
ka  countless  city  nelgbborhoodi  have 
demo  istrated  that  many  kinds  of  neighbors 
can  1  re  happily  together.  The  Detroit  riots 
oX  IHJ  supplied  dramatic  evidence:  rioting 


occurred  in  sections  where  white  and  Negro 
Citizens  faced  each  other  acroaa  a  color  line, 
but  not  In  sections  where  the  two  groupi 
l.ved  side  by  side. 

VIOLATIOW  or  FtJBUC  FOUCT 

Race  restrictive  covenants  have  no  deep 
rx)t  in  United  States  public  policy.  They 
began  to  occur  only  after  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  In  1917  that  city  ordinances  restricting 
residential  areas  according  to  racial  groups 
are  unconstitutional.  With  zoning  aegrega- 
tion  knocked  out.  property  owners  began  to 
Insert  race  restrictions  In  property  deeds  and 
to  band  together  in  covenant  agreements. 
These  have  been  upheld  by  a  majority  of 
State  and  municipal  court  rulings.  So  far 
the  Supreme  Court  has  ducked  the  question 
of  race  restrictive  covenants,  having  refused 
permission  to  hear  several  such  cases. 

While  the  United  States  groped  for  Its  own 
soiutinn  to  this  painful  but  Imperative  qucA 
tion.  a  Canadian  Justice  wrote  a  new  chapter 
in  the  t>ody  of  law  regiUatlng  real  estate 
transfers.  Invalidating  a  deed  restriction 
barring  prop-rty  transfer  to  JewUh  citizens. 
Toronto  Judge  5<ackay  ruled  It  violated  pub- 
lic policy.  To  define  public  policy.  Judge 
Mackay  drew,  probably  for  the  first  time  In 
civil  Jurisprudence,  upon  the  S^n  Francisco 
Chirter  for  precedent.     He  quoted: 

"We,  the  perples  of  the  United  Nations — 

"Determined  to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scotirge  of  war.  which  twice 
in  cur  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow 
to  mankind,  and 

"To  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rlghu.  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person.  In  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small 
•     *     *     and  for  these  ends 

"To  practice  tolerance  nnd  live  together 
In  peace  with  one  another  as  good  neigh- 
bors." 


American  Public  Opinion  Supports 
Phiiippine  Reaabilitation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

RX*n>KXT  COMMUStOHXX  OF  TMZ  PlUUrPIWia  TO 

THx  virrrxD  statu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RicoRD.  I  am  In.sertinc  a  series  of  edi- 
torials taken  at  random  from  the  Ameri- 
can press  durin«?  the  la^t  few  weeks  in 
which  the  problem  of  Philippine  inde- 
pendence and  Philippine  rehabilitation 
arc  dLscussed.  They  are  an  expression 
of  how  the  American  feels  toward  the 
Filipino  people.  My  people  are  grateful 
to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  these 
newspapers  for  their  sympathetic  inter- 
est displayed  in  all  these  articles.  While 
on  the  question  of  independence  ?:ome  of 
th'fem  do  not  seem  to  have  complete  in- 
formation—and in  my  speech  on  the  floor 
today  I  hope  to  give  them  the  background 
necessary  for  a  proper  comprehension  of 
Filipino  psychology  to  correct  their 
wrong  impression  and  allay  their  misgiv- 
ings— they  are  unanimous  in  advocating 
that  America  should  extend  to  the 
Philippines  the  assistance  that  we  need 
for  our  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 


These  editorial.^  follow: 

I  Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News  of 
January  3.  1946] 

WrrH  Relcctant  Fut 

It  is  not  pxrtlcularly  surprising  that  manv 
Filipinos  look  forward  with  Increasing  reluc- 
tance and  apprehenalon  to  the  prospect  of  in- 
dependence 6  months  from  now.  Four  years 
ct  war.  in  which  many  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  lalands  have  been  ruined,  have  left  the 
Philippines  economically  prostrate.  They 
have  also  deprived  the  people  of  time  which 
they  badly  needed  to  prepare  for  the  day  In 
which  they  would  cut  loose  from  the  United 
States  and  strike  oS  on  their  own. 

This  Is  a  matter  on  which  the  Filipinos 
must  take  the  initiative  themselves,  however, 
if  there  Is  to  be  any  postponement  of  the  date 
on  which  a  free  Philippine  Republic  la  to  be 
set  up.  There  Is  nothing  the  United  States 
can  do  to  postpone  the  separation.  We  can- 
not change  the  independence  day  fixed  10 
years  ago.  or  even  nigfMt  a  delay,  without  in- 
curring charges  of  bad  faith. 

As  matters  sUnd.  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  anything  will  be  done  to  defer  the  date. 
Even  though  public  opinion  In  the  Philip- 
pines ia  reported  to  tie  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  a  6-year  postponement,  Filipino  poli- 
ticians have  committed  themselves  too 
strongly  on  this  issue  to  reverse  themaelvee. 
The .  have  been  screaming  for  Independence 
for  uearly  half  a  century  and  they  are  afraid 
they  would  be  risking  political  suicide  to  take 
a  different  poaltion  now. 

However,  the  United  States  can  and  should 
do  lu  best  to  help  the  Islands  to  stand  en 
their  own  feet.  This  wUI  mean  a  far  larger 
measure  of  financial  support  than  was  en- 
viaaged  when  the  leglalaUon  granting  them 
their  freedom  was  originally  passed.  But  It 
would  be  'oollsh  and  unfair  to  set  the  Flll- 
plncs  adrift  without  giving  them  a  reason- 
able chance  to  create  a  stable  nation,  and 
they  have  alao  earned  special  consideration 
by  the  gallant  fight  they  put  up  at  our 
side  during  the  war  with  Japan. 

I  From  the  Pittsfield  (Mass  )  Berkshire  Eagle 

of  January  1    1946 1 

The  Filipinos  Recocnizk  the  Dkaw  Backs  of 

Independence 

An  American  observer  In  the  Philippines 
reports  that  In  his  opinion  80  percent  of  the 
Filipinos  are  leary  of  immediate  Independence 
and  Wish  the  United  Sutes  would  wait  an- 
other 5  years  before  releasing  the  Ulands 
from  lu  aegis.  The  minority  who  disagree 
includea.  of  course,  all  the  prominent  poli- 
ticians, who  d»ire  an  immediate  opportu- 
nity to  establiah  themselves  as  heads  of  a 
new  nation 

The  majority  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
common  sense  They  evidently  are  aware 
that  independence  and  self-rule  are-^ot  the 
keys  to  an  loomediate  paradise.  D?p^dence 
has  its  drawbacks  but  it  also  has  1^  ad- 
vantages; If  the  Philippines  will  no  longer 
have  to  subordinate  their  own  wishes  to  those 
of  the  United  States,  they  will  also  have  to 
solve  their  own  problems  and  skin  their  own 
skunks  from  this  time  forward.  And  they  are 
going  to  find  what  every  other  new  country 
has.  that  whatever  may  be  said  In  favor  of 
democracy,  it  is  the  most  difficult  form  of 
goveriunent:  It  la  In  some  ways  the  meet  In- 
efficient;  it  U  by  all  odda  the  most  exacting 
and  Impoeea  the  greatest  demands  on  the 
Intelligence,  the  time,  and  the  patience  of  the 
Individual.  Rule  by  a  tyranny  may  be  op- 
pressive but  It  requires  no  initiative  and  no 
intelligence  and  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen  who  is  wlUing  to  obey  without  ques- 
tion. 

In  passing  ftom  a  colonial  sUtus  direct  to 
Independent  democratic  government,  the 
FUlplnoe  are  doing  what  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  SUtes  did  more  than  150  years 
ago.     They  will  do  weU,  in  looking  toward 
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the  future  to  consider  well  the  teachings  of 
American  history  and  to  recall  the  long,  slow 
struggle,  the  number  of  mistakes,  the  dlffl- 
eultles.  dangers,  and  Internal  strife  which  the 
people  of  this  country-  underwent  before  they 
succeeded  in  estji Wishing  their  republic  on  a 
firm  basis.  If  they  become  discouraged  by 
failure  to  attain  perfection  In  a  decade  or 
two.  they  will  have  failed  to  learn  their  les- 
ion. 

{From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  of  December 

29.  19461 

PHUJPPUfE  Status 

By  Including  the  Philippine  Common- 
wealth among  the  members  of  the  Par  East- 
ern Commission,  which  will  determine  policy 
regarding  Japan,  the  Moscow  Conference  has 
emphasized  the  growing  International  status 
of  the  Islands,  whose  independence  has  been 
promised  July  4  next. 

While  the  Japanese  occup'ed  his  country, 
the  late  President  Quezon  signed  the  Decla- 
ration by  the  United  Nations,  along  with 
representatives  of  the  Brltl.sh  Dominions. 
The  Philippines  were  therefore  represented 
at  San  Francisco  and  signed  the  Charter. 
Now  the  Commonwealth  Is  to  sit  on  the  board 
which  will  govern  Its  Invader. 

During  the  war.  the  Islands'  growing  In- 
ternational status,  Implying  as  It  did  recog- 
nition of  the  Commonwealth  bv  other  na- 
tlone^with  full  approval  of  the  United 
State* — was  concrete  evidence  that  this 
Country  Intended  to  keep  Its  promises,  at  a 
time  when  Japan  was  beating  the  drums 
with  the  slogan.  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics." 
Today  a  colonial  section  of  the  world,  both 
rulers  and  rtiled.  sees  a  genuinely  self-gov- 
erning American  poBsession  accorded  an 
Important  position,  heroically  earned,  lu  the 
council  of  nations.  Such  examples  often 
act  aa  solvents  of  widespread  problems  which 
seem  very  difficult. 

IProm  the  Durh.^m  (N.  C.I  Herald  of 
December  34.  1943 1 

REAOT    rO«    INDEPFNDENCT? 

Tlie  Filipinos  who  dreamed  of  Inde- 
pendence for  40  years  even  while  the  United 
State.s  wa?  building  up  the  economy,  health, 
and  education  of  their  wiuntry.  little 
dreamed  that  the  time  would  come  when 
they  would  dread  that  Independence. 

But  that  situation.  Jor  some  cf  them,  now 
exists.  Three  years  under  the  Japanese  have 
nearly  destroyed  the  economic  life  of  the 
Philippines.  A  desperate  effort  Is  being  made 
to  restore  that  economy  to  a  functional  con- 
dition  before  granting  them   Independence. 

High  Commissioner  Paul  V.  McNutt  de- 
clares that  the  Initiative  for  a  postponement 
of  the  granting  of  Independence  to  which 
we  are  committed  mvist  come  spontaneously 
and  uninspired  from  the  Filipinos  them- 
selves. 

The  Filipinos  know  that  the  vast  amount 
of  American  investments  needed  to  restore 
their  country  wlU  not  be  made  so  readily  as 
long  as  Independence  Is  so  near. 

But  whether  independence  comes  as 
scheduled  next  year  or  not.  this  country  Is 
BWklng  an  effort  to  turn  over  to  the  Filipinos 
a  nation  that  Is  functioning,  not  a  war- 
ravaged,  impoverished  wTcckage. 

(From  the  Springfield  (Maas  I  Republican  of 
January  14.  1946 1 
The  Phujppine  Traceot 
In  delaying  action  on  certain  Important 
economic  questions  directly   related   to  the 
Independeiice  of  the  Philippines.  Congress  is 
fast  approaching  an  embarrassing  dilemma. 
Independence   next  July  for  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  fixed  by  law.  yet  the  Flli- 
plnoe  are  In  no  condition  to  undertake  the 
»o!e  responsibility  for  the  independent  gov- 


ernment of  the  archipelago.  The  PUlplno 
economy  has  been  almost  ruined  by  the  Jap- 
anese invasion  and  by  the  later  military  oper- 
ations for  the  liberation  of  the  islands.  In- 
dependence sentiment  among  the  native  pop- 
ulation has  begun  to  waver.  One  prominent 
PUlplno  has  recently  stated  that  statehood 
In  the  American  Union  would  be  welcomed, 
although  no  conceivable  solution  seems  more 
ImprntMible  from  the  American  viewpoint. 

Our  statutory  promise  of  independence  for 
the  Philippines  has  been  an  American  boa.st 
during  the  war.  Other  powers  facing  diffi- 
cult colonial  problems  In  the  Orient  and 
elsewhere  have  been  reminded  how  we  have 
solved  our  Philippine  problem  on  antj-lm- 
perlalistlc  lines — the  smug  suggestion  l>elng 
that  they  should  follow  our  unselfish  ex- 
smple.  This  fact  makes  politically  difficult, 
If  not  impossible,  any  postponement  of  the 
date  fixed  for  the  proclamation  of  independ- 
ence, even  at  the  request  of  the  major  po- 
litical parties  now  functioning  In  the  archi- 
pelago. They,  too,  would  be  embarrassed  in 
asking  for  an  extension  of  American  sov- 
ereignty, In  view  of  the  fact  that  for  many 
years  they  have  capitalized  the  nationali.st 
sentiment  Oi  the  native  population. 

To  set  the  Philippines  adrift  would  In- 
volve no  danger  of  foreign  military  Interven- 
tion In  the  near  future.  In  view  of  the  quasi- 
protectorate  which  the  United  States  would 
practically  maintain  from  the  naval  and  air 
bases  to  be  cedtd  by  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment under  the  terras  of  the  definitive  inde- 
pendence treaty.  The  menace  of  Japan  to 
an  independent  Filipino  state  ha.s  been  re- 
moved for  many  years  to  come.  American 
sea  and  air  power  can  be  dependent  on  to 
protect  the  Islands  from  external  enemies. 

What  is  not  so  well  assured  Is  the  Philip- 
pine Government's  power  to  maintain  itself 
against  domestic  uprising  or  disturbances, 
which  might  develop  because  of  the  poverty 
of  the  people  and  the  slow  revival  of  the 
Insular  economy.  The  present  United  States 
High  Commissioner.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  reported 
last  srpriup  to  Congress:  "It  will  take  2  years, 
probably  3,  to  even  revive  the  sugar  indus- 
try. •  •  •  Much  machinery  (in  sugar 
mills)  was  shipped  to  Japan  •  •  •  Most 
bridges  ar-  destroyed.  •  •  •  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  all  buildings  in  the  islands  have  beer, 
destroyed  (notably  in  the  cities  1 ." 

These  facts  Indicate  the  menace  of  low- 
standard  social  conditions  and  of  the  revival 
of  native  banditry  In  the  countryside.  Ban- 
ditry w.-is  not  obliterated  for  several  years 
after  the  United  States  Armv  took  over  the 
pacification  of  the  Island  45  years  ago,  after 
expelling  the  Spanish  forces  and  then  quell- 
ing the  native  nationalist  movement  of 
Aguinaldo,  Mabini.  and  the  other  native 
leaders  of  that  period. 

Assuming  that  Philippine  Independence 
will  be  established  next  summer  In  accord- 
ance with  the  timetable,  an  ecocomic  pro- 
gram to  safeguard  the  undertaking  must  be 
sanctioned  by  Congress.  The  several  T^^^dlngs 
bills,  hitherto  sidetracked.  Include  a  grant 
of  $100,000,000  for  Insular  rehabilitation  un- 
der American  supervision,  provision  for  war 
dam.iKes<o  be  paid  both  by  tlie  Japanese  and 
our  own  Government  and  one  or  two  others 
tran.sferrlng  excise  taxes  still  held  iu  the 
United  States  Trcastiry  and  certain  physical 
properties.  Of  more  vital  Importance  lb  the 
tariff  barrier  which  may  be  set  up  against 
trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States. 

The  truth  is  that  the  decision  of  Congress 
back  in  the  30's  to  grant  Independence  to 
the  Philippines  was  largely  Influenced  by 
American  agricultural  and  business  Intereets 
which  felt  the  competition  of  imports,  no- 
tably sugar  and  cocoanut  oil.  from  the 
Islands.  These  Imports  came  in  under  a 
special  scale  of  duties  permitting  the  trade 
to  survive.  Many  votes  In  Ccngress  for  Phil- 
ippine independence  were  cast  with  the  pur- 


pose of  applying  to  the  Philippine  trade  the 
same  high  tariff  which  was  applicable  to  all 
other  foreign  commerce.  If  tliat  protective 
tariff  sentiment  Is  still  as  strong  In  Cnngreas 
as  It  was  10  or  more  years  ago,  the  question 
of  how  to  surmount  It  arises  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Filipino  repub- 
lic on  a  going  financial  basis. 

The  Tydings  tariff  biU  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  would  start  with  low  Unlt«d 
States  duties  on  Filipino  Imports  and  grad- 
ually raise  them  over  a  20-year  period.  In 
the  House  the  Bell  bill  would  provide  for 
free  trade  over  the  entire  20  years  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Infant  far  eastern 
republic 

The  Bell  bill  would  have  had  no  chance  of 
American  acceptance,  probably,  had  there 
been  no  war  Yet  today,  the  conditions  In 
the  Killlpplnes  being  as  tragic  as  they  are 
admitted  to  be,  complete  free  trade  for  a 
20-year  period  seems  the  least  the  United 
States  can  do  to  make  the  Independence  of 
the  Philippines  a  succeasful  venture. 

[From    the    Lewistown     (Mont.)     Democrat 
News  of  January  9.  1946) 

EorrouAL  Vnrws  and  Revifws 

TIP  TO  THE   nLIPINOB 

Tlie  American  Government  has  definitely 
fixed  July  4  this  year  as  the  da*.e  for  granting 
the  Filipinos  complete  Independence.  There 
has  been  some  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  people  of  those  islands  will  desire  to  ac- 
cept full  responsibility  for  their  government 
at  that  time.  Conditions  throughout  the 
archipelago  are  n.ore  or  less  chaotic.  The 
long  Japanese  occupation  has  left  their  pub- 
lic finances  Ui  bad  shape.  Their  capital, 
Manila,  as  well  as  other  Important  centers  of 
population,  has  stiffered  heavy  physical  dam- 
age from  bombings  and  the  willful  destruc- 
tion of  the  Nipponese.  Most  public  uiillties 
are  in  need  of  repairing  or  rebuilding.  Much 
internal  discord  prevails.  It  Is  assumed  m 
some  quSiters  that  the  responsible  perple  of 
the  islands  nught  desire  the  Americans  to 
remain  in  charge  until  these  conditions  have 
been  Improved.  That,  however,  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  left  strictly  up  to  the  Fili- 
pinos themselves.  Oiu-  Government  must  b** 
prepared  to  pu'l  out  at  once  except  for  such 
military  forces  as  are  reqtilred  to  remain 
there  to  take  care  of  the  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  war  material  we  have  there. 


[From  the  Ea?ton   (Pa.)   Express  of  January 

18.  19461 

Philippines  and  Defense 

July  4.  which  this  year  will  be  independ- 
ence day  for  the  Philippines  as  well  as  for 
this  Nation,  is  a  long  way  off  but  already  we 
hear  the  uneasy  whisper  that  Philippine 
mdeijendence  will  be  premature,  that  the 
Filipinos  are  not  ready  for  it.  and  that  our 
defense  need.s  forbid  it. 

That  point  of  view  arises,  we  hope,  merely 
from  a  misapprehension  of  United  States  in- 
tentions with  regard  to  the  Philippines  once 
their  independence  becomes  a  fact.  There 
is.  so  far  as  we  know,  no  suggestion  th::o  this 
Nation  drop  the  Philippines  like  a  discarded 
garment,  and  allow  this  unhappy  victim  ol 
aggression  to  lace  Its  future  unaided 

In  building  Its  new  framework,  the  Philip- 
pine nation  doubtless  will  nerd  economic  aid 
This  Nation  owes  such  aid  to  its  political 
ward.  It  will  need  help  in  defense  matters, 
and  in  giving  It  the  United  States  v,ill  be 
building  Its  own  defense  and  providing  air 
and  .sea  bases  which  keeping  peace  in  the 
Pacific  promises  to  require,  and  which  will 
be  mutually  profitable  for  commercial  uses 
as  well. 

The  Philippine  nation  is  a  nation  of 
islands,  but  It  compiises  large  area  and 
popi^ation.  It  can  become  a  noUble  nation 
and^  valuable  friend  cf  the  United  Staiea 


I 


AMI 


In  tbklr  Joint  profrm  toward  the  kind  ot 
world  for  VlMdi  they  both  h«v«  fougbt.  Ita 
indcpmduie*.  and  our  help  In  ettablUblng 
«nd  mainutnlng  that  Independence,  will 
hast«  a  Philippine  adulthood  and  effective 
partt  ipatkm  in  the  community  of  nation*. 

\T^am  th«  Washington  (D.  C.)  Poat  of 
January  11. 1»4«| 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


t^ent  dlipatefa  pradleti  that  Philippine 

which  will  become  eSectlve  on 

I.  will  be  lollowed  by  disorders.  1(  not 

Former    guerrillas    are    sUU    In 

en  of  their  arms,  and  the  proclama- 

oX  President  Osmef^a  and  of  the  provin- 

gbvernors  aaklng  surrender  of  those  arms 

been  Ignored.     In  some  sections  of  the 

anned  bands  are  said  to  be  terrorizing 

((aacaful  Inhabitants. 

problems   sre    also    acute, 
aggravated,  of   course,   by   the  delay 
tn  passing  the  bUl  for  settlement 
-damage  claims  and  in  outlining  a  new 
policy    between    the    islauds    and    the 
States.     Inflation    Is    giving    ofBdsls 
coucern.     War  has  left  the  Islands  such 
Of  trouhta  that   many   Filipinos 
to  ba  skeptical  and  regretful  over 
forthcoming     dawn     of     Independence, 
writers  from  Manila   "o  so  far  as  to 
a  majority  of  the  Filipino  people  no 
want  unqualified  independence, 
do  not  t>elieve.  however,  that  the  slt- 
justlfUa   the  suggestions   repeatedly 
la   soma  qtuuters    that    the   date   of 
ipine    Independence    be    postponed    or 
some  other  status  for  the  Islands  be 
upon.    The  predictions  of  disaster  In 
war-ravaged   Islands   after  July  4   seem 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the 
SUtes-Phllippine     partnership    will 
to   an   abrupt   end.     That,   of   course, 
illusion.     The  nature  of  that  partner- 
will  change,  but  the  partnership  Itself 
tlnue  In  effect  for  the  protection  of 
l|hUtpplnes  and  for  the  greater  security 
United  States  against  external  aggres- 
As   we  have   prevloxisly   pointed  out, 
/(jaerlcan  naval  and  air  bases  to  be  es- 
in  the  Islands  will  necessarily  link 
defense  systems   of   the   two  countries 
together 
this   extent    Philippine    Independence 
limited.     We  feel  that  the  Filipino 
understand    this    Joint    defense    ar- 
and  overwhelmingly  approve   of 
(Jjnsequently,  It  will  be  only  reasonable 
tliem  to  ask  and  expect  continued  aid 
the    United    States    In    reconstructing 
abilizing  their  country  until  the  new 
system  is  operating  smoothly, 
course,  the  United  States  could  not 
such  requests  without  undercutting 
that  It  has  given  to  the  Filipino 
In  sddltlon  to  our  own  security  In 
East.     The  t>aslc  fact  to  remember 
Independence  for  the  Philippines  will 
them  out  of  the  orbit  of  our  close 
li^medlate  Interests  any  more  then  the 
of   Cuba  broke   the   Intimate 
n  that  country  and  our  own.     We 
that  any  MtMMlMj  approach  to  the 
formtdabia   aooaomlc    and    govern - 
problems  must  be  made  from  thU 
▼lew. 
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the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  of  January 
3. 1»4«| 

TSOtmiJI   DC   TItX   PBILIl>PTNa 

c  ueaUon  of  when  fxill  Independence  vlU 

the  Philippines  is  not   ihe  only 

5f  ••»•  FUlplno  people.    A  thare- 

r  rvTQiutlon  In  Luson's  rice  bowl  has 

"  Into  a  real,  serious  situation     Tbe 

U  a^Uted  over  the  demand  tor  the 

of  big  aatates.  which  has  oe^'ome  an 

the  present  presidential  campaign. 

fnt  Osmefia  U  stressing  the  Ptiillp. 

need  for  20  years  more  of  free  trade 


with  the  United  SUtes  and  U  reminding  also 
thst  ths  Iste  President  Rooeevelt  In  l»*U 
pledged  assistance  for  the  'uU  repair  of  rav< 
ages  caused  by  war.  In  this  connection  Con- 
gress has  authorized  the  sppropriatlon  oX 
•500,000.000  for  war  damages  to  Filipino  prl- 
vaM  property.  It  Is  expected  also  there  will 
ba  other  granU  for  rebuilding  destroyed  and 
damaged  public  buildli^gs  and  repteasoMnt 
of  ^pplng    or  restoring  of  Interltland  trade. 

While  the  Filipinos  are  making  a  big  effort 
at  rehabilitation  the  task  Is  see-ntngly  beyond 
them,  and  they  must  have  financial  help.  In 
the  Philippines  about  5  percent  of  the  people 
own  the  land,  and  before  the  war  sharecrop- 
pers earned  about  75  cents  a  day.  They  are 
now  demanding  a  70--30  or  a  00-40  split  of 
the  products  of  their  toll.  Farmland  reform 
is  being  agitated  as  a  plank  In  the  campaigns 
of  both  presidential  candidates.  It  Is  be- 
lieved certain  that  whichever  side  wins  the 
large  landowners  will  be  forced  to  turn  their 
land  over  to  the  Qovernment  for  resale  to 
tenant  farmers  on  long  terms  at  low  Interest. 

As  for  the  Independence  of  the  Islands, 
there  is  divided  thought  In  the  Philippines. 
Many  Filipinos  who  before  the  war  were  urg- 
ing that  Uncle  S<*m  immediately  give  up  any 
semblance  of  control  are  now  hesitant  and 
believe  independence  ought  to  t>e  conditioned 
on  a  United  States  protectorate  of  some  sort 
until  the  work  of  restoration  Is  completed 
and  the  world  peace  program  U  worked  out 
and  put  Into  full  operation. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  (Ind  )  Unlonof  Jan- 
uary IQ.  19461 
PHiLnF^iNx  Island  Indkfxndince  Is  Assxtxzo 

WANT  ECONOMIC  ntXEOOM 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  want  some- 
thing. Vhen  July  4,  1946,  comes  they  want 
to  quit  being  a  colony.  Not  only  political 
Independence,  but  economic  freedom,  is  what 
they  want: 

An  end  to  the  oppressive  sharecropplng.  un- 
der which  tenant  farmers  keep  at  the  very 
most  50  percent  of  their  crop  (the  top  rate 
In  the  United  States  is  75  percent) .  A  begin- 
ning of  consimier  indxistrles.  to  give  Jobs  to 
the  city  people  and  to  furnish  goods  cheaply 
to  Che  rest  of  the  Philippines.  Government 
ownership  of  the  public  utilities  and  of  the 
big  land  holdings— held  under  a  feudal  set-up 
established  when  Spain  ruled  the  Philippines. 

Industry  and  agricultural  improvements 
financed  by  Government  loans  from  the 
United  Nations  under  the  Bretton  Woods 
plan— not  financed  by  private  loans  from 
Wall  Street  by  private  landowners  and  com- 
mercial Interests  devoted  to  making  profits 
on  the  Improvement  of  the  standard  of 
living. 

One  correspondent,  at  least,  getting  all  his 
Inside  dope  from  a  night-club  waitress,  has 
announced  that  the  Philippines  don't  want 
Independence  now:  they  want  to  stay  tied 
to  United  States  apron  strings.  This  Is  not 
true.  In  the  Philippines  I  have  not  met  one 
representative  of  the  populace— radical  or 
reactionary— who  did  not  want  Independence 
as  fast  as  possible. 

WANT  INDEFENDINnC 

Even  Rozas  said:  "There  are  some  people 
who  think  we  should  postpone  Independence 
until  we  have  recovered  the  losses  suffered 
In  the  war  But  any  man  who  came  out  pub- 
licly for  that  would  automatically  be  out  of 
politics."  The  people  of  the  Philippines  want 
Independence  and  Roxas.  an  astute  politician, 
knows  It.  His  friends  might  want  to  continue 
the  Philippines  as  a  colony — but  he  wants  to 
suy  in  Philippine  politics. 

I  From  the  Syracuse  (N.  T.)  Herald-Journal  of 

January  7.  1946] 

OaiiNT  Looks  to  UNrm  Statxs  Lbaooship 

(By  David  WalUce) 

"America's  voice  must  be  dominant.    The 

Far  East  wants  that  because  America's  word 

can  be  trusted." 


Thoaa  were  the  electric  words  used  last 
night  by  Brig.  Oen.  Caslos  P.  RoutJLO.  last 
man  out  of  Bataan.  Officially  he  was  aide  to 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  now  Philippine 
Resident  Commissioner  to  the  United  States. 
He  was  In  Syracuse  to  speak  at  Lincoln  Audi- 
torium. / 

In  personal  talk  he  answered  a  direct  ques- 
tion as  to  his  views  on  the  tangled  interna- 
tional situation.  Thnt  was  whether  he 
thought  the  United  States  should  assume 
leadership  In  settlement  of  far-eastern  prob- 
lems. He  said  he  felt  the  moral  position  of 
A'-'.erica.  as  he  always  calls  it.  was  so  Impor- 
tant our  Government  must  step  out  in  front 
to  bring  about  lasting  peace 

He  feels  the  United  States  has  acquired 
such  prestige  and  power  through  the  Far 
East  and  such  moral  strength  in  upholding 
dignity  of  the  human  soul  that  now  It  must 
sUnd  fast  In  its  position  for  Its  own  reputa- 
tion as  well  as  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

In  his  own  words:  "After  the  American 
record  in  the  Philippines,  eyes  of  the  Orient 
have  been  opened  to  the  workability  of  a 
pattern  unheard  of  In  that  part  of  the  world 
before  America  came  Into  the  Philippines  In 
1898.  America's  occupation  there,  conducted 
as  It  was.  paid  dividends  In  loyalty  of  the 
Philippines  through  the  last  global  war,  loy- 
alty not  shown  by  any  other  dependent 
nation. 

"Now  other  peoples  there  are  asking  them- 
selves what  America  will  do  to  prove  how 
those  principles  can  be  applied  to  them. 
America  dared  to  blaze  a  trail.  Colonials  of 
the  Orient  are  hoping  America  will  continue 
that  policy  which  means  respect  for  dignity 
of  the  human  soul." 

General  Romulo  elaborated  this  theme  in 
his  lecture  under  theme  of  "America's  Stake 
In  the  Pacific."  The  Right  Reverend  David  F. 
Cunningham,  chancelor  of  the  diocese,  pre- 
sided. Municipal  Judge  William  E  McClusky 
conducted  the  forum  which  followed,  and 
Bishop  Foery  sat  In  the  audience.  The  audi- 
torium was  crowded. 

General  RoMtn-o  began  with  Indorsement 
of  the  drive  to  raise  a  million  dollars  to  start 
LcMoyne  College  here,  relating  what  the 
Jesuit  college.  Ateneo  de  Manila,  had  meant 
In  service  to  his  own  country  before  the  Japs 
destroyed  It.  He  said  Syracii.se  would  be  for- 
tunate to  have  such  an  Institution.  Then  he 
commented  on  the  difference  t>etween  cir- 
cumstances when  he  spoke  here  In  1943. 
haunted  by  his  experiences  at  Bataan.  wor- 
ried desperately  about  the  fate  of  his  own 
wife  and  family,  prlsojiers  of  the  enemy. 

His  family  have  all  been  rescued,  fiown 
out  In  planes,  through  efforts  of  his  son, 
Lt.  Carlos.  Jr.,  who  went  In  ss  a  guerrilla 
through  the  Jap  lines  after  the  American 
Army  returned.  "Tonight,"  he  said,  "we  feel 
the  throb  of  drums  In  victory."  But  he 
warned  that  while  victory  had  been  achieved 
peace  was  not  here  yet. 

He  went  on  to  outline  what  !t  meant  to  the 
Orl-nt  when  American  forces  first  entered  the 
Philippines  during  the  Spanish -American 
War.  Two  policies  were  possible  for  this 
Government  then,  he  said,  to  continue  the  old 
course  of  imperialism  or  something  untried 
m  that  part  of  the  world,  respect  for  the  d  g- 
nlty  of  the  human  soul. 

A«erlca  passed  by  Imperialism  which 
meant  explolutlon.  imposing  will  of  the 
stronger  nation  upon  the  weaker,  and  pursued 
a  benignant  policy,  incurring  much  critlcUm 
thereby.  But  when  America  installed  In  the 
Phlippmes  this  new  policy  it  reached  not  only 
the  islands,  but  all  the  Far  East,  and  then 
all  the  world.  That  meant  the  beginning  of 
a  change  In  colonial  pohcy. 

The  test  came,  said  General  Romttlo,  In  the 
last  war.  when  the  Japs  struck  and  colonial 
empires  long  established  fell  like  a  hotise  of 
cards.  Sovereign  powers  had  to  fight  natl;-ea 
as  well  as  the  Japs.  In  contrast,  the  United 
States,  while  hard  hit  at  Pearl  Harbor,  found 
support  m  the  Philippines.  There  were  only 
10.000  American  soldiers  there  to  fight  a  horda 
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of  Japs,  but  Filipinos  fought  to  the  death 
beside  them.  "What  a  lesson  that  Is  for  the 
world,"  he  exclaimed.  ""What  an  eye-opener 
for  mankind  I" 

After  relating  various  personal  observations 
of  and  experiences  In  the  desperate  combat 
there,  he  rose  to  his  climax:  "Amerlcs's  stake 
In  the  Pacific  Is  moral.  She  must  assert 
leadership.  The  founding  fathers  when 
they  declared  all  men  were  free  and  equal 
did  not  limit  that  principle  by  the  Equator 
or  any  line  of  longitude.  If  Lincoln  were 
alive  today  his  words  would  not  be  limited  to 
a  nation,  but  he  vrould  l>e  likely  to  say:  'A 
world  cannot  survive,  half  slave,  half  free.' 
What  Is  done  In  Chungking  Is  felt  in  Tusca- 
loosa. Reverberations  In  Kalamazoo  are  felt 
over  In  Athens. 

"One  bllUon  pairs  of  almond-shaped  eyes 
are  watching  America.  Your  moral  leader- 
ship was  never  more  needed  In  the  Pacific 
than  now.  I  bring  to  you  a  message  of  good 
will,  not  a  plea  for  tolerance  but  lor  friend- 
ship. One  billion  potential  customers  for 
American  products  are  there  In  the  Far  East, 
available  when  there  Is  understanding  such 
as  has  been  given  to  people  In  the  Philip- 
pines. They  expect  deeds,  behavior,  action 
not  of  the  ordinary  sort.  Don't  let  the  lure 
of  the  gold  dollar  break  the  spell  you  have 
already  cast  over  the  billion  people  of  the 
Far  East. 

"What  happened  at  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki has  shown  that  material  resources  can 
be  destroyed  in  a  moment.  But  friendship, 
faith,  freedom,  those  intangibles,  can't  be 
destroyed.  Your  country's  greatness  can't  be 
destroyed." 

General  RoMtn.o  was  thoroughly  occupied 
during  the  few  hours  he  spent  here  yester- 
day. 

[From  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  of  January 
8.  19461 

PnJFINO  FCARS 

After  years  of  clamor  and  with  Independ- 
ence scheduled  for  July  4.  the  Filipinos  are 
reported  to  be  apprehensive  about  their  im- 
pending freedom  but  afraid  to  back  down. 
The  major  fear  arises  from  the  firearms  In 
the  posfesslon  of  the  natives.  Dtiring  the 
war,  some  40.000  stand  of  arms  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  Filipinos — much  of  It 
by  their  own  native  military— for  use  against 
the  Japanese.  Today  it  Is  not  easy  to  dis- 
arm these  erstwhile  guerrilla  bands,  which 
are  likely  to  make  trouble  for  a  new  gov- 
ernment. There  may  not  be  enough  imrest 
to  Invite  a  revolution,  but  there  Is  more 
than  the  native  police  can  fcope  with.  Add 
the  lawlessness  In  the  wake  of  war  and  the 
situation  causes  considerable  anxiety. 

For  a  time  problems  of  economics  and  re- 
constnictlon  can  be  handled  with  the  aid 
of  the  American  Government.  Bills  already 
before  Congress  provide  for  rehabilitation, 
payment  of  war  claims,  and  special  tariff 
privileges.  But  there  Is  still  the  question 
whether  a  new  native  regime  can  establish 
suBclent  sUbillty  to  attract  Investment 
cai^tal. 

It  Is  too  late  for  any  major  changes  of 
policy  In  all  probability  Congress  will  en- 
act laws  to  assist  the  Philippine  economy. 
To  do  more  might  prove  dangerous,  any  delay 
or  postponement  of  Independence  being 
more  damaging  to  the  United  States  than  to 
the  Filipinos. 

We  have  been  proud  of  our  record  In  the 
Islands.  During  the  war  the  natives  re- 
mained loyal.  To  withhold  Independence 
would  not  only  be  an  act  of  Ingratitude,  but 
would  be  legally  Impossible,  according  to 
some  authorities. 

[From  the  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Herald  of  January  8, 
19461 

STILX    NO    ST7CAB 

In  another  6  months  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  become  Independent  and  on  their  own. 


But  the  United  States  Is  not  going  to  give 
them  up — and  the  Philippines  are  not  going 
to  give  us  up.  The  population  of  the  Philip- 
pines, at  the  time  of  taking  the  1940  census 
was  16.350.000  and  the  land  area  of  the  Islands 
was  114  830  square  miles. 

Reciprocal  free-trade  relations  have  existed 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines since  1909.  Under  the  new  relationship 
covering  the  forthcoming  Independence  of  the 
Philippines  free  trade  will  continue  for  10 
years.  The  most  Important  shipments  of  the 
Islands  to  our  own  country  has  been  sugar. 
The  Philippines  are  Insisting  that  its  sugar 
should  be  shipped  without  any  tariff  to  the 
United  States,  Indefinitely. 

Cat  the  United  States  Is  being  accused  of 
lettiiig  Cuba  down  by  failure  to  provide  the 
maiket  for  all  of  Its  sugar. 

All  restrictions  on  the  shipments  of  sugar 
from  Hawaii  were  removed  by  an  order  by 
President  Rosevelt  in  1942  So  Hawaii  figtires 
In  our  three-cornered  sugar  puzzle. 

A  lot  of  people  keep  right  on  asking  why 
sugar  production  Is  not  developed  In  the 
United  States  so  as  to  take  care  of  our  own 
demands.  Ah.  there  is  the  rub!  A  half  dozen 
of  our  own  Southern  States  have  grown  as 
fine  a  quality  of  sugarcane  and  su'garbeets 
as  has  ever  been  produced  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

[From  the  Mount  Morris  (N.  T.)  Enterprise 
of  January  9,  1946] 

Thx  Philippines 

On  our  next  Pourtl  of  July  the  Philippines 
will  become  Independent.  In  accordance  with 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Those  acts  were  passed  several  years  ago  and 
ratified  by  further  congressional  authority 
on  June  29.  1944. 

The  Philippines  were  one  of  otir  prizes  of 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  the  first  in- 
terest we  had  In  the  islands  was  Admiral 
Dewey's  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  In  Ma- 
nila Bay.  We  took  them  but  we  had  a  hard 
time  holding  the  Philippines. 

But  in  the  last  47  years  what  might  be 
called  a  beautiful  friendship  has  grown  up 
between  the  Filipinos  and  the  American 
people.  We  aren't  going  to  push  them  aside, 
and  tell  them  to  paddle  their  canoe,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  withdraw  our  promise  of 
Independence  scheduled  for  July  4.  1946.  We 
had  a  pretty  tough  time  in  driving  the  Japa- 
nese out  of  the  Philippines — but  we  did  it. 

Now.  we  are  going  to  help  the  Filipinos 
establish  their  own  government,  and  that 
program  is  progressing  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
suppxjrted  by  every  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government.  Such  strong  men  as  the 
late  President  Quezon,  and  the  present-dav 
leaders.  President  Osmena.  an-^  General 
Romulo,  are  doing  an  Al  Job  for  their 
coimtrymen. 

In  another  6  months  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  become  Independent  and  on  their  own. 
But  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  give 
them  up — and  the  Philippines  are  not  going 
to  give  us  up.  The  population  of  the  Philip- 
pines at  the  time  of  taking  the  1940  census 
was  16.350.000,  and  the  land  area  of  the 
Islands  was  114,830  square  miles. 

Reciprocal  free-trade  relations  have  ex- 
isted between  the  United  States  and  the  Phil- 
ippines since  1909.  Under  the  new  relation- 
ship covering  the  forthcoming  Independence 
of  the  Philippines,  free  trade  will  continue 
for  10  years.  The  most  Important  shipments 
of  the  Islands  to  our  own  coyntry  has  been 
sugar.  The  Philippines  are  Insisting  that  Its 
sugar  should  t>e  shipped  without  any  tariff  to 
the  United  States  Indefinitely. 

But  the  United  States  is  being  accused  of 
letting  Cuba  down  by  failing  to  provide  the 
market  for  all  of  Its  sugar. 

All  restrictions  on  the  shipments  of  sugar 
from  Hawaii  were  removed  by  an  order  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1942.  So  Hawaii  fig- 
ures In  our  three-cornered  sugar  pool. 


A  lot  of  people  keep  right  on  asking  why 
sugar  production  Is  not  developed  in  the 
United  States  so  as  to  take  care  of  our  own 
demands.  Ah,  there  is  the  rub.  A  half  dozen 
of  our  own  Southern  States  have  grown  as 
fine  a  quality  of  sugarcane  aad  sugarbcets  as 
has  ever  been  produced  In  any  part  of  the 
world. 


[From  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trlbtme  of 
January  5,  1946 1 

DXLATS  Di  PUIUFPXMXS 

Charges  that  military  bungling  and  profi- 
teering by  American  businessmen  tn  the 
Philippines  have  been  responsible  for  the 
delays  in  rebuilding  war-ravaged  cities  In 
the  Philippines  have  been  convincingly  de- 
nied, but  It  remaint  true  that  only  a  very 
little  has  been  done  so  far. 

Economy  in  the  Philippines  Is  far  from 
being  restored.  The  Filipinos  have  been 
given  littlo  hope  In  Washington  of  any  In- 
terest in  the  revision  of  their  Independence 
Act  to  provide  for  more  equitable  trade,  and 
the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction  pro- 
grams have  all  but  stood  still  The  blame. 
If  it  must  t>e  fixed.  Is  probably  shared  by 
the  haste  of  demobilization.  Congress,  and 
certain  Federal  agencies. 

In  many  ways  the  Philippines  are  our  pe- 
culiar responsibility  In  the  Pacific.  Our 
bombs  and  shells  did  most  of  the  damage 
there,  for  we  had  to  fire  on  the  islands  to 
liberate  them.  Hungry  Filipinos  who  fought 
with  us  against  the  Japanese  cannot  fail  to 
wonder  as  they  see  their  sugar  mills  still 
flattened,  rubble  remainlne  in  their  cities, 
and  few  signs  of  activities  toward  carry- 
ing out  the  promises  we  have  made.  Among 
top  items  on  the  calendar  when  Congress 
meets  after  Its  holiday  should  be  quick  ac- 
tion to  make  up,  as  beet  It  can,  for  delay 
and  confusion. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  January  28, 
1946] 

FaOKESS  to  THZ  PHniPPINSB 

There  are  two  bills  now  before  Congress 
which  do  not  mean  a  great  deal  In  an  imme- 
diate material  way  to  most  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  But  to  16.000.000  people 
In  the  Philippines  the  passage  of  these  bills 
before  July  means  almost  literally  life  or 
death.  They  are  a  bill  to  grant  •450.000.000 
in  rehabilitation  aid  against  the  estimated 
$1,000,000,000  of  war  damage  suffered  by  the 
Philippines  and  a  bill  to  revise  the  tariff 
provisions  of  the  Tydlngs-McDuffie  Act  of 
1934.  If  the  two  bills  are  not  passed  before 
July  4,  the  Filipinos  will  gain  their  independ- 
ence as  a  war -desolated,  impoverished  Nation 
which  has  been  denied  even  the  means — In 
trade  with  the  United  States — to  help  itself. 

Action  on  both  bills  has  been  lagging. 
The  ostensible  reason  why  pressure  has  not 
been  exerted  to  pass  them  is  that  Filipinos 
who  collaborated  with  the  Japanese  still  go 
unpunished.  The  thought  is  that  It  le  up  to 
the  Filipinos  to  clean  house  first  before  legis- 
lative aid  Is  voted  them.  The  defense  made 
by  those  accused  of  collaboration  Is  that  they 
served  the  Philippines  best  by  pretending  to 
cooperate  with  the  Japanese  while  doing 
little  and  thus  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
occupation. 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  question  of  collab- 
oration is  one  that  might  well  be  left  to  the 
Filipinos  themselves  to  decide.  They  will 
have  an  opporttuity  in  April,  at  the  ballot 
box,  to  deliver  their  own  Judgment  on  these 
men.  Passage  of  the  rehabilitation  aid  bill 
and  of  the  new  Philippines  Independence 
Act,  however,  is  something  the  Filipinos  can- 
not do  themselves.  For  that  they  can  only 
hope.  The  longer  that  hope  Is  in  question, 
the  longer  deferred  will  be  the  process  of 
rehabilitation  in  the  Philippines. 
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(Pre  m  Kzport  Trade  and  Shipper  of  February 
4.  19461 
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their    political    Independence   only 
ths  away,  the  people  of  the  PhUtpplnea 
a  dark  future  unleaa  Uncle  Sam  comes 
r  rescue.     No  le«a  do  American  traders 
the  Ulands. 

t  »re  happy  to  report  that  a  rescue  party 
b6«n  formed  In  Waahlngton;  It  needa 
the  authority  of  Confreaa  to  get  under 
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Is   Interesting  to  note  that  a  member 
l)bU  resc\M  party  Is  Senator  ^"f^nt  E. 
,  Democrat,  of  Maryland,  a  cospoosor 
original  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Independ- 
Act  of  1994.  a  bit  of  legislation  which 
U  a  frightening  spectre  to  miplnoa. 
enacted,  the  original  act  was  gen- 
y  thought  to  be  a  fair  and  workable  pro- 
of raising  tarlfTs  on  Philippine  exports 
United  SUtes  after  Independence  be- 
a  fact.     However,  after  4  years  of  Jap 
donilnatlon    and   destruction,   the   terms   of 
act  are  not  only  onerous,  they  are  ruln- 
not  only  to  Plllplnos.  but  to  American 
tiraders. 
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)wing  all  this.  Senator  Ttoincs  has  in- 
ed  a  new  bill.     It  Is  titled  "RehabUl- 
and  War  Damages  Act  of  1»45."  bearing 
Mftal  number  8    IfllO.  and  Is  now  before 
Senate  Oonamlttee  un  Tarrltories  and  In- 
Aifaln  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee. 
bill  proTldes  for  funds  to  cover  public 
private   war   damages   Inflicted   bv   the 
between  December  7.  1»41.  and  October 
Is  the  amount  of  $330.000  000.     An 
tiaO.OOO.OOO  Is  requested  for  res- 
and  operation  of  public  services.     A 
MS  than  10  percent  of  the  •330.000.000 
be  used   for   the   purchase  cT   United 
surplus    mlllUry    property,    such    as 
and  other  equipment  to  aid  In 
tatlon    of    the    land    and    Industry, 
ne  currency  Is  to  be  held  at  Its  pres- 
eiatlon  to  United  States  currency.  3  to  1. 
January   ai.  Represenutlve  C.  Jastd 
Democrat,  of  Missouri,  sent  a  compan- 
}tU  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
House     This  bill.  H  R  5185.  and  called 
ruture  Trade  Relations  With  the  Phil- 
Act,  provides  that  no  duties  will  be 
on  Philippine  goods  until  July  3. 
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It  does  establish  quotas  on  Imports, 
the  Islands'  "bread  and   butter"  ex- 
la  limited  to  880.000  unrefined  and  50.- 
ling  tons  refined;  coconut  oil  to  300.000 
tons:  cigars  to  aoo.OOO  000.  and  cordage 
100.000  pounds.    Pearl  buttons  and  em- 
two  other   Important  sources  of 
for  the  Plllplnos,  are  also  on  quota. 
the   same    rates   of   shipments    as 
Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Pacific 
Aiao  Interesting  Is  the  provision  ellml- 
processlng  tans  on  either  American 
or  Fl|lplno  products. 

t  years  after  Independence  tMeonM*  tt- 

the  United  SUtes  Is  to  Impoa*  a  tariff 

percent.  Increasing  this  Impost  at  the 

'  4  percent  annually  until  the  full  tariff 

•s  effective  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Be;i  bill  also  provides  foe  equal  bual- 

Ighu  In  the  Islands  for  Americans  and 

106.   untU    107B.     K  Is  also  sUpuUtcd 

here  will  be  no  dlMrtmtnatlon  against 

-»ns  in  respect  to  eftlMDshtp.  natural! - 

and  residence. 

are  the  high  llghta  of  the  ^wo-polnt 

program  Unci*  Sam  Is  planning  for 

illpplnes.    Lou  Wagner,  veteran  Amer- 

Irader  In  the  laiands.  has  the  two  bUls 

mating   the   economic   reqatramaits  of 

ing  Philippine  nation  and  American 

and  Importers.    He  says  the  Tytfli^s 

^11    bills   are   like  Siamese   twins.   In- 

without  fatal  Injury  to  both  the 

o  and  American  business  body. 

Philippine-American     Chamber     of 

also   seems   pi— ad    with    Uncle 

rescue    j:urtj     and     Its    equipment. 


Created  In  1930  to  foster  trade  between  tha 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  Its  actlvl- 
ties  nsc—ailly  were  limited  during  Japanese 
occupation.  Last  month,  at  its  annual  meet- 
Ing.  It  announced  plana  for  accelerating  lu 
promotional  work. 

One  of  the  chamber's  first  acts  was  to  urge 
early  passage  of  8.  1810  by  the  House,  and 
equally  expeditious  action  by  the  Senate  and 
the  House  In  respect  to  the  Bell  bill.  H  R. 
5165.  The  chamber  expressed  Its  opinion  that 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
Philippines  until  both  of  these  bills  have 
been  enacted  into  law. 

It  Is  obvious  that  American  exporters  can- 
not safely  lay  plans  for  doing  business  with 
and  In  the  Philippines  until  they  know  with 
certainty  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  they  will  have  to  work.  According  to 
reliable  report.  It  should  be  equally  obvious 
that  there  might  not  be  any  PhiUpplnts  to 
trade  with  In  the  prewar  volume  to  which 
American  exporters  have  been  accustomed  If 
these  twin  bills  are  not  passed  by  Congress, 
and  soon 

For  that  reason  we  suggest  that  all  Ameri- 
can foreign  traders  urge  their  Congressmen 
to  pass  the  bills,  and  quickly. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February   6.    1948 | 

PHIUTFIKX   RKHABn.rTAT10It 

Philippine  High  Commissioner  McNutt.  ar- 
riving here  from  Manila  to  seek  quick  con- 
gressional acuon  on  pending  legislation  to 
extend  rehabilitation  aid  to  the  war-ravaged 
Philippines,  has  plsced  proper  emphasis  on 
the  obligation  we  owe  to  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  that  Par  Eastern  outpost  of  democracy. 
After  winning  from  Congress  their  right  to 
be  free  and  Independent,  as  of  July  4.  1948. 
the  Filipinos  were  caught  In  the  maelstrom 
of  the  Pacific  war.  They  fought  side  by  side 
with  American  forces  to  resist  the  Japanese 
Invaders,  from  Luzon  to  Corregldor;  shared 
the  horrors  of  the  death  msrch  and  of  prison 
camps,  risked  the  dar\gera  of  guerrilla  warfaie 
and  helped  to  pave  the  way  for  MacArthurs 
triumphant  return  to  the  Islands.  Through 
It  all.  those  who  survived  saw  their  once  beau- 
tiful cities  and  countryside  devastated,  their 
industrif-s  destroyed  or  damaged,  thej'  whole 
future  under  the  Independence  program  Im- 
periled. 

True  to  Its  pledged  word,  the  United  SUtes 
win  give  the  Philippines  complete  Indepen- 
dence on  July  4  next,  but  unless  we  keep  a 
collateral  promise  made  to  the  Plllplnos  the 
forthcoming  Independence  Day  will  be  a  hoi- 
low  mockery  of  what  we  and  the  Filipinos 
hsd  Intended  It  to  be  That  collateral  pro- 
mise Commissioner  McNutt  poinu  out.  is 
thf.t  we  should  take  definite  steps  to  help  the 
Philippine  people  prepare  for  Independence. 
They  will  Dot  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
heavy  riipoasibllitles  of  an  Independent  na- 
tion unless  they  are  ezUnded  an  Immediate 
helping  hend. 

Such  aasUtance  Is  provided  for  In  two  bills 
now  pending  in  Cangrais.     One  la  the  Bell 
free-trade   bill.  daalgiMd  to  eliminate   tariff 
duties  for  8  years  after  Independence,  to  per- 
mit Philippine  trade  to  get  back  on  Its  feef 
and  the  other  Is  the  Tydlngs  rehabilitation 
hill,  authorising  payment  of  more  than  $400  - 
000.000  to  help  in  rebuilding  shattered  homes 
churches,  and  business  houses.     Both   bills 
are  awaiting  action  by  House  conunlttees— 
the  Bell  bill  by  the  the  Wsys  and  Means 
group  and  the  Tydlngs  bill  by  the  Insular 
Affairs  Committee.    The  Tydlngs  measure  al- 
ready baa  passed  the  Senate,  but  the  Bell  bill 
has  yet  to  reach  either  floor.    Congrcas  hss 
before  It.  of  course,  a  lot  of  other  Important 
leglaUtlon.  but  kfr.  McNutt  U  correct  In  con- 
tending that  economic  aid  to  the  Philippines 
U  a  matter  of  great  Immediate  urgency  Jus- 
tifying prompt  attenUon  by  Congress.    Only 
eflecUve   action    now   can    foresull    chaotic 
condlUons  when  Philippine  Independence  be- 
comes a  fact  a  few  months  hence. 


A 


Wirtkmore  Feeds  Weekly  Chat 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  HCASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVKS 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  which 
was  forwarded  to  me  dated  February  2 
1946: 


wnTHMoax  ms  wbixlt  chat 

Satvuoat,  FEEauArr  2,  1946. 
A  vlclotis  circle  has  Just  been  completed. 
It  Is  now  Impossible  for  us  here  In  New  Eng- 
land to  even  buy  oats.  It  looks  to  us  that  as 
far  as  the  feed  Industry  Is  concerned  we  have 
the  greatest  scarcity  we  have  ever  faced 
among  plenty.  Unless  something  is  done  to 
correct  the  distribution  of  available  supplies 
of  feed  and  grain  throughout  this  country. 
It  Is  our  prediction  that  by  early  March  New 
England  leed  manufacturers  will  be  virtually 
closed  and  New  England  livestock  and  poultry 
will  be  out  of  feed. 

Definite  action  on  correcting  the  situation 
has  been  delayed  so  long  that  unless  some- 
thing concrete  Is  done  within  the  next  3  to  3 
weeks  at  the  very  latest  we  do  not  see  how 
any  New  England  farmer  can  continue  to  feed 
his  cows  and  chickens.  This  Is  a  very  serious 
sutement,  but  we  are  very  confident  that  it 
Is  factual. 

We  have  been  endeavoring  to  warn  the 
feeding  InteresU  of  New  England  for  the  past 
several  months,  that  unless  something  was 
done  we  would  eventually  reach  the  end  of  the 
road.  Many  New  England  farmers  apparently 
haven't  given  too  much  serious  thought  about 
these  warnings  They  have  feit  the  feed  In- 
dustry has  been  Ulklng  pessimistically  many 
times  in  the  past,  but  up  to  the  present  time 
they  have  been  able  to  get  feed  of  one  kind  or 
another  from  some  source,  but  this  time  we 
are  sorry  to  say  that  it  looks  as  though  they 
wotild  be  unable  to  get  supplies  in  sufficient 
quantities  from  any  source  that  we  know  of. 
Now.  wnat  la  the  cause  of  this  very  serious 
feed  shortage,  and  what  can  be  done?  We 
.-sincerely  believe,  as  we  have  been  advocating 
for  some  tUne  now.  that  the  low  ceilings  that 
exist  on  many  feed  and  grain  Items  In  com- 
parlsoa  with  the  very  attractive  ceilings  or 
support  prices  that  have  been  placed  on  live- 
stock and  poultry  productions,  has  not  only 
created  an  apparent  over-production  based  on 
peacetime  needs,  but  has  also  caused  con- 
siderable waste  of  valuable  feeds  out  In  the 
Midwest  and  has  also  been  responsible  for  the 
greatest  maldistribution  and  black  market 
and  bartering  operations  that  thU  country 
has  ever  experienced  This  price  celling  set- 
up has  complataly  eliminated  competitive 
buying— haa  Bade  money  worthless,  and  baa 
caused  nothing  more  or  less  than  unadulter- 
ated discrimination. 

Lets  take  up  one  of  these  at  a  time.  Cer- 
tain proteins,  when  you  consider  the  profit- 
able feature  of  raising  and  feeding  livestock 
and  hogs,  must  be  being  wasted  within  the 
Grain  Belt.  A  concrete  example  of  whj  is 
that  soybean  meal  on  a  Boston  basis  Is  worth 
W7  35  a  ton.  or  only  a  38-percent  Increase 
over  the  price  of  this  commodity  In  December 
1940  On  the  other  hand,  ground  oau  have 
been  quoted  as  high  as  888  50  per  ton.  Boston 
basis  recently,  as  against  a  price  of  $35  75  in 
December  1940— an  Increase  of  somewhat  over 
80  percent.  Is  this  price  structure  Induclve 
to  waste  of  soybean  meal?    We  say  yes. 

Another  Illustration— wheat  hss  Increased 
In  price  since  December  1»40  spproalmately 
77  percent.  Com  on  the  other  hand  has  in- 
creased over  the  aaoie  period  only  uppruxi- 
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mately  47  percent.  The  authorities  are  very 
much  worried  about  the  tremendous  amount 
of  wheat  that  has  been  used  for  feeding,  but 
what  oculd  deficit  areas  do  when  corn  is 
worth  81  70  per  bushel  to  the  western  farmers 
InaMe  of  a  hog,  and  New  England  is  only 
alloired  to  pay  approximately  fl  40  per  btisbel 
imoer  the  present  price  ceiling.  Of  course, 
wc  could  not  get  corn  We  had  to  take  the 
high-priced  substitute  wheat. 

Take  Ijran  and  mldds.  The  present  celling 
price  here  In  New  England  is  846.17.  an  ad- 
vsncement  of  only  36  percent  since  Decembrr 
1940.  New  England  has  been  unable  to  buy 
In  volume  any  wheat  feeds  for  the  past  3 
years.  Why?  They  are  Jtist  about  the  cheap- 
est feed  ingredient  available  under  present 
ceilings,  and  here  a^aln  they  are  being  con- 
sumed very  close  to  the  point  of  production, 
and  here  again  the  deficit  feed  area  has  had 
to  turn  to  ground  and  flaked  wheet  as  a  siib- 
stltute,  at  a  price  of  83S-830  per  ton  over  the 
celHug  of  br.tn  and  middlings. 

For  a  time  we  have  struggled  along  with 
substitutes,  even  though  In  many  insiancrs 
It  not  only  meant  an  additional  cost  of  85-88 
per  ton  to  the  New  EUigland  farmers,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  quality  of  feed  had  not 
been  as  good  as  It  would  have  been  if  New 
England  had  been  sble  to  secure  the  proper 
tnrrpdlenls.  but  now  the  substitutes  them- 
selv  s  have  entirely  disappeared. 

We  have  a  very  attractive  bog  program  set 
up  which  runs  for  sometime  in  the  future. 
We  have  no  penalty.  Insofar  as  we  know,  on 
the  weight  limit  of  hogs:  consequently,  the 
western  hog  farmer,  with  the  very  attractive 
price  on  feeds.  Is  feeding  his  hogs  to  untold 
welehts  because  It  Is  profitable  to  do  so.  We 
wonder  how  much  feed  Is  being  wasted 
through  that  sort  of  a  program. 

If  you  have  not  already  heard  of  the 
buttering  and  trading  that  Is  going  on  out  In 
the  Midwest,  let's  give  you  a  few  Illustrations. 
Nylons,  fence  posU.  sugar,  butter,  new  auto- 
mobiles, and  a  million  and  one  other  scarce 
Items  are  being  offered  to  the  farmer  as  an 
Inducement  to  sell  "his  corn,  soybeans.  et<:. 
Folks  who  have  a  stnplus  of  com  are  trading 
corn  for  soybeans  or  meat  scraps  or  bran  and 
mldds  Those  who  have  a  surplus  of  soybean 
meal  are  trading  It  for  corn  or  bran  and 
mldds.     This  goes  on  endlessly. 

That  la  why  we  say  our  money  Is  worth- 
iMs,  and  make  the  definite  sutement  thnt 
competition  In  buying  leed  supplies  for 
deflclt  feed  areas,  such  as  New  England,  has 
completely  stopped  by  these  unfair,  unjust, 
and  uneconomical  price  controls.  If  anyone 
can  tell  us  what  economical  service  a  small 
western  mill  L"*  performing  for  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  by  taking  whole  corn, 
which  it  normally  sold  to  the  deficit  feed 
areas,  as  such,  grinding  It  Into  meal,  putting 
It  Into  sacks,  adding  84  per  ton  over  celling 
price  of  corn  plus  the  cost  of  sacks,  and  then 
shipping  It  over  here  to  New  England  to  a 
feed  mixer,  we  ceruinly  would  like  to  know. 
We  could  grind  this  com  ourselves,  as  we 
have  done  for  years,  and  deliver  It  to  the  New 
Bngland  farmer  at  considerably  less  than  84 
per  ton  for  this  service.  This  fact  can  be 
easily  proved  by  our  records. 

What  economical  service  Is  a  processor  per- 
forming, when  In  lieu  of  selling  us  straight 
soybean  meal  under  present  ceilings,  he 
mixes  80  percent  or  90  percent  of  soybeaa 
meal  and  10  percent  of  ground  oaU  or  wheat, 
and  charges  us  88  to  88  per  ton  over  the 
soybean  celling.  Certainly  this  is  not  an 
economical  function. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  done  at  this  late  date  to  prevent 
in  many  Instaucfi  complete  liquidation  of 
farm  animals  and  poultry  here  In  New  Eng- 
land. It  the  removal  of  price  ceilings  so  all 
of  us  can  compete  at  open  market  prices  with 
the  surplus  producing  areas  of  this  country 
on  an  equal  basis.  If  com  is  worth  81-70  to 
the  western  hog  fanner  imder  our  free  Ameri- 


can economy  structure,  the  New  England 
poultryman  and  dairyman  should  have  the 
equal  privilege  of  bidding  81  70  for  his  corn. 
Farmers  all  over  America  will  continue  to 
produce  only  as  long  as  It  Is  proflteble.  If  by 
the  removal  of  price  ceilings  cerU^n  com- 
modities went  beyond  this  level  in  the  price 
structure,  you  would  get  liquidation  end. 
consequently,  the  demand  for  that  item 
would  commence  to  dn^  off  and  iU  value  in 
dollars  and  cents  would  very  quickly  reflect 
the  change  in  the  situation.  This  Is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  functioning  of  the  good 
old  fashioned  sound  and  substantial  law  of 
supply  and  demand — a  law  under  which  this 
country  ot  ours  has  prospered  and  become 
the  leader  of  the  world,  the  most  desirable 
place  In  the  world  to  live.  We  believe  that 
some  action  shotUd  be  Uken  Immediately  to 
bring  us  back  to  the  good  old  American  way 
of  doing  tnislness.  the  way  we  were  teught  by 
our  grandparents,  and  we  sincerely  believe 
that  unless  we  get  back  to  this  American  way 
of  doing  business  we  are  apt  to  live  to  regret 
the  alternative. 

Jim  thx  Feed  Man. 


AdiieTemenb  of  the  Negro  Race 
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OF 


HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL,  JR. 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  quotations: 

QUOTATIONS  fKOM  RACE  AND  DEMOCRATIC  SOCIETT 

(By  Franz  Boas) 

No  one  has  ever  proved  that  a  human  be- 
ing, through  his  descent  from  a  cerUln  group 
of  people,  must  of  necessity  have  certain 
menui  characteristics.  We  may  safely  say 
that  at  a  time  when  our  own  ancestors  still 
utlllBed  f'one  implemenu  or,  at  l>est,  when 
bronee  vceapons  were  first  Introduced,  the 
Negro  had  developed  the  art  of  smelting 
iron,  and  it  seems  likely  that  their  race  tuiM 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  the 
early  development  of  the  iron  industry.  The 
beautiful  Iron  weapons  of  central  Africa, 
which  excel  In  symmetry  of  form,  and  many 
of  which  bear  elaborate  designs  Inlaid  In 
copper,  are  of  admirable  workmanship. 

One  of  the  feattires  of  Negro  social  life 
that  deserves  special  mention  Is  the  legal 
trend  of  mind  of  the  people.  No  other  race 
on  a  similar  level  of  culture  has  developed 
as  strict  methods  of  legal  procedure  as  the 
Negro  has.  The  power  of  organization  that 
manifests  Itself  in  Negro  comraunlt*«»s  Is 
quite  striking.  In  the  Sudan  the  true  Ne- 
gro, the  ancestor  of  oux  slave  population, 
has  achieved  the  very  advances  which  the 
critics  of  the  Negro  would  make  us  believe 
he  cannot  atUln.  He  has  a  highly  developed 
agriculture,  and  the  industries  connected 
with  his  daily  life  are  complex  and  artistic. 
His  power  ot  organisation  has  been  such  that 
for  centuries  large  empires  have  existed 
which  have  proved  their  stability  in  wars 
with  their  neighbors.  The  achievement  or 
the  Negro  In  Africa  demonstrates  that  the 
race  is  capable  of  social  and  political  ac- 
complishments; that  It  will  produce  iU  gr^t 
men  here,  as  It  has  done  In  Africa:  and  that 
It  will  contribute  Its  part  to  the  ^"elfare  of 
the  con-imunlty. 

It  does  not  even  require  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  type,  such  as  we  find  when  we  com- 


pare Negro  and  white,  to  provoke  the  spirit 
that  prevents  us  from  recognlElng  individuals 
and  compels  us  to  see  only  represenUtlves  of 
a  class  endowed  with  ImaglnBry  qualities  that 
we  ascribe  to  the  group  as  a  whole.  We  And 
this  spirit  at  work  lu  antl-SemltIsm  as  well 
as  in  American  natlvism.  and  In  the  conflict 
between  labor  and  capitalism.  This  Is  ob- 
viously the  phychologlcal  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  of  the  American  Negro.  To  the 
popular  mind  the  Negro  appears  as  a  class, 
and  the  impressions  made  by  the  life  of  the 
poor  Negro  are  genera!  'zed  by  the  white  man 
and  are  combined  with  dogmatic  beliefs  re- 
garding the  physical  and  hereditary  mental 
make-up  of  the  race.  Every  moment  of  his 
life  the  self-respecting  Negro  feels  the  strain 
of  his  Inability  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
that  merge  him  in  a  type. 

TTie  existence  of  any  pure  race  with  special 
endowmente  is  a  myth,  as  Is  the  belief  that 
there  are  races  al!  of  whose  membars  are  fore- 
doomed to  eternal  inferiority.  The  claim  that 
mental  qualities  of  races  are  biologically  de- 
termined is  not  tenable.  Much  less  have  we 
a  right  to  speak  of  biologically  determined  su- 
periority of  one  race  over  another. 


Hoo.  Fred  M.  Vintoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF  NOKTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  of 
January  25.  1946: 

WELCOMX  VISITOR 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  M  Vinson, 
who  addressed  the  Newspaper  Institute  at 
Chapel  Hill  last  night,  was  a  most  welcome 
visitor. 

"niere  Is  no  Indlepensable  man,  but  in  the 
VTar  period  and  the  reconversion  period  which 
has  followed  it.  Fred  Vinson  has  been  a  close 
approach  to  an  indispensable  man.  The 
outbreak  of  the  war  found  blm  on  the  United 
SUtes  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  which  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed after  a  distinguished  record  in  Con- 
gress as  a  RepresenUtive  from  Kentucky. 
Almost  at  once  be  was  made  chief  Judge  of 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  which  was 
created  to  deal  with  OPA  cases.  But  Vinson 
did  not  sUy  on  the  bench.  Early  in  the  war 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  blm  Director 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  a  position  In 
which  he  performed  outstanding  service  and 
held  the  line  agairut  inflation  with  a  devo- 
tion to  duty  that  disregarded  pressure  from 
every  soiu^e.  Later,  he  was  named  as  Fed- 
eral Loan  Administrator  and  still  later  be- 
came Director  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, a  position  so  important  that  IU 
holder  was  generally  called  the  assistant 
President.  One  of  President  Truman's  first 
Cabinet  appointmenU  was  Uiat  of  Secretary 
Vin£on,  a  selection  that  was  widely  ap- 
plaxKled. 

Secretary  Vinson,  as  one  of  the  negotiators 
of  the  proposed  loan  to  Great  Britain,  last 
night  presented  the  case  for  the  loan  to 
North  Carolina  editors  who,  regardless  ot 
their  views  on  the  question,  found  the 
presentation  inXorming  and  helpfuL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  HENDRICKS 

Of  ri-OWDA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1946 


Mi.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  Insert  in  the 
RcccRD  a  form  of  a  petition  circulated 
through  my  district  and  sisfnod  by  the 
memoers  of  the  Towasend  Clubs  of  St. 
Cloul.  New  Smyrna  Beach.  Da3rtona 
Beac  1.  Port  Orange.  Holly  Hill,  Ca.ssa- 
dasaj  and  Kis&immee.  These  petitions 
signed  by  1.350  members.  I  want 
4i  go  in  Xht  Record  as  evidence  of 
act  that  the  people  of  this  Nation 
acticn  on  the  Town.s'end  blll.-s.  H.  R. 
and  H.  R.  2230.    The  petition  is  as 


folio  vs: 
A  m  moN 


>  m  1 


comp  Ub 


Indiv  dual 


TO   MT   CONCIIZaSM.\N    AND   MT   TWO 
•KMATOCS 


KMCN     WUh    mllliotui   of   employers 
dropped  from  Induatry's  pav  roils  dur- 
thU  traiutitton  period  and  with  mllUona 
■o  dt-  rs  Lclng  returned  jobless  to  clvtUan 
'  re  fear  that  American  business  may  ^n 
doiruward  spiral  leading  toward  great 
unless   Congreaa    quickly    adopts 
to  keep  purchasing  powar  at 
lavaia  among  the  masses  of  the  paople. 
bi;  wrtlaan   measure  repreeented   by   twin 
line  introduced  by  a  Democrat  and  one 
IcpnbUcan.  which,  I  believe,  would  ac- 
thls  end.  Is  now  before  the  House. 
9ouM  bills  are  H   R   2329  and  H.  R   2230. 
tlvely.     8crukt«  bills  are  No«.  8.  600  and 
.  reapecttvely.     It  would  provide  high 
monthly  nnnuitles.  as  they  retire  from  the 
maxket.  icr  men  and  women  past  60. 
I  blind  and  dlHlU«l.  for -mothers  with 
lent   minor  ettOdran.     It   would   raise 
nfoney  (or  such  annuities  by  a  3-|>ercent 
monthly  upon  the  groas  lucomaa  of 
b^^tneaa  and  upon  that  portion  of  gross 
incomes  in  excaas  of  glOO  a  month, 
uaa  your   Influenc*  to  see   that   this 
ira,  ambodying  prlnciplea  of  the  Town- 
ilao.  g*ta  a  quick  and  complete  hearing 
Wa|B  and  Moans  Committee  and  then 
Congress  as  a  whole.     Pleaae  demand 
roUi-call  vote  upon  ir.     Please  vote  for  its 
enact  nent  when  it  comes  upon  the  floor.    I 
aijthorlxlng  the  distributors  of  this  petl- 
Inform  me.  by  mall,  of  your  helpful 
on  this  measure,  so  that  I  can  reclpro- 
the  only  way  I.  as  a  Toter,  know  how. 
Tba^  you. 


Tribute  to  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Uaioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or   WSaHIMOTON 

IN  |HB  HOUSB  of  REPRESENTATIVE3  tiM 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

COPPEE.    Mr  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
Tivll  L'berties  Union,  a  great  na- 
organization  devoted  to  the  mill- 
ireservation  and  proteetiOQ  of  the 
Rigbts  in  these.United  States,  an 
organlsatlcn  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
>  serje  as  a  member  of  the  national  com- 
recently  celebrated  Its  twenty- 
umiversary.     The  ACLU  has  not 


been  afraid  to  make  enemies.  Sometimes 
It  treads  on  the  toes  of  the  left.  Some- 
times it  offends  the  delicate  sensibilities 
of  the  right.  But  its  soul  goes  march- 
ing on.  Freedom  of  speech  means  free- 
dom must  be  accorded  those  with  whom 
one  violently  disagrees,  in  disseminatm$? 
their  ideas  in  the  press,  on  the  platform, 
over  the  radio.  In  this  field,  it  is  often 
difficult  for  liberals  to  stomach  the  rant- 
ings  of  tories.  and  vice  versa:  but  it  is  at 
that  very  point  that  the  ACLU  never  hes- 
itates to  take  a  stand,  proclaiming  the 
risht  of  all  to  s{>eak  and  write  freely 
thf  ir  unvarnished  opinions  on  controver- 
sial Issues. 

President  Harry  Truman  and  the  Hon- 
orable Thomas  Dewey.  Governor  of  the 
great  State  of  New  Ycik.  both  sent  mes- 
sskf.es  of  greeting  and  congratulation  to 
th«'  ACLU  on  the  occasion  of  this  anni- 
versary. Becau-'^e  these  messages  con- 
tained thcuchts  well  expre.siied  and 
ob.'iervations  thoroughly  sound,  and  in- 
corporated a  well-deserved  tribute  to  this 
great  organization,  I  am  asking  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consent  to  have  the 
same  Included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
and  appended  hereinafter: 
Dr   John  HATitn  Holmz^. 

Chairman.  Board  of  Directors. 

American  Civil  Liberttet  Union. 
Sew  York: 

I  send  you  warm  greetings  uptm  the  com- 
pletion of  25  years  of  flgbtlng  ffll^the  civil 
rig-it;  of  all  Americans  The  unlo^ls  most 
puDiiclzed  for  lu  protection  of  minority 
groups,  but  I  know  that  your  over-all  ob- 
jective Is  that  Inherent  constitutional  privi- 
leges be  granted  to  every  person,  citizen  or 
ati**n.  with  no  thought  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  I  know.  too.  that  you  fight  for  the 
rlghu  of  majorities  threatened  by  Ulegal 
mcnopoly  and  repression 

I  believe  with  your  members  that  what- 
ever a  man's  political  thinking,  whatever  his 
ba4:kground.  environment,  or  education,  he 
must,  if  he  be  a  real  American,  respect  the 
alms  of  organizations  such  as  yours.  The 
Integrity  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  of  its  workers  in  the  field  hns  never 
bei-n.  and  I  feel,  never  will  be.  questioned. 
Offlcees.  directors,  and  members  of  the  union 
have  performed  outstanding  service  to  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Hakst  S.  TnvuAH. 

T-  Dr.  John  Hatnxs  Holmes. 

Chmirman.  Board  of  Dtrrctora. 

American  Ctrii  Lib^rtm  Union, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

DsAB  Da.  HoufKS:  I  am  happy  to  send  warm 
greetings  to  all  members  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  l7nlon  and  all  men  and  women 
present  at  the  national  convention  you  are 
holding  on  November  24th  on  the  theme, 
What's  Ahead  for  American  Liberties. 

It  is  a  matter  of  Just  pride  to  the  cltlzena 
of  New  York  Slate  that  the  American  ClvU 
Liberties  Union  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  Empire  State  on  whose  soil  so 
m*ny  hotly  contested  struggles  for  the  liberty 
and  dignity  of  the  individual  were  fought 
and  won.  struggles  not  only  on  the  battle- 
field but  in  th«  courto  and  other  arenas  of 
unending  ooatsst  for  freedom. 

Of  the  quarter  century  of  your  existence 
you  have  established  an  enviable  record. 
Tou  have  established,  also,  beyond  all  pos- 
sible doubt,  proof  that  the  American  CivU 
Liberties  Union  is  an  essential  part  of 
American  life.  It  ts  assenUal  not  merely  to 
the  individuals  wtaom  you  have  helped 
acattwt  Injustice,  but  to  the  aelf-rsspect  of 
Um  eommunlty  and  of  all  cltiaens  who  ap- 
preciate our  priceless  heritage  of  personal, 
political,  and  religious  liberty  and  regard  for 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual. 


The  war  for  freedom  1«  an  endless  one. 
The  worst  attacks  are  those  which  do  not  af- 
fect the  majority — the  insidious  attacks. 
Without  the  American  Civil  Llt>ertie8  Union, 
there  would  be  no  organisation  to  take  up 
tlie  cudgels  for  lone,  oppressed   Individuals. 

It  has  been  inspiring  to  obeerve  that  the 
American  Civil  Lllwrtlcs  Union  has  stood  un- 
wavering on  the  principle  of  defending  evety- 
bodys  rights  without  distinction.  It  has 
championed  the  rights  of  unions  and  of  em- 
ployers, of  union-workers  and  non-workers, 
of  Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews  On  the 
racial  front.  It  har  stood  firmly  for  the  liberty 
of  every  racial  minority. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  hall  the  gallant 
part  that  the  American  ClvU  Llljertlos  Union 
has  taken  In  upholding  the  principles  for 
which  this  Republic  was  founded  and  to  ex- 
tend my  warm  good  wishes  for  continuing 
success. 

Thomas  E.  Dxwrr. 


Understanding  Russia 

EXTENSION  OF  RI-J^IARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  final  Installment  of  a  series  of  pene- 
trating articles  on  the  internal  situation 
In  Rus.^ia: 

I  From  the  MlnncHpclls  Star- Journal  of 

February  1.  1»46| 

MickOscoPE    ON    Moscow— RiTssu    Is    OOINO 

I-SOLATIONIST      (UaTBC)      WitH     A     POOT     IM 

UNO 

(By  C  Sverre  Norborg) 

Since  Moscow's  painful  discovery  that  a 
social-democratic  Europe  is  emerging.  It  has 
heard  again  the  bugle  call  of  a  Socialist 
isolationism  as  the  only  safe,  sane  Russian 
way  of  the  future. 

Led  tjy  President  Kalinin.  A.  A.  Andreyev, 
Security  Police  Chief  Berla,  and  Bulgnnin 
(chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  CommU- 
slon) ,  the  Moscow  isolationists  argue  that  ths 
time  W  not  ripe  either  for  international  co- 
operation or  for  International  communistic 
ezpsrtanentatlon. 

They  insist  that  the  Soviet  Union  concen- 
trate on  the  Job  at  hand:  rebuilding,  re- 
constructing, and  expanding  the  vast  Social- 
ist experiment  inside  Russia  Itself. 

In  this  view  Kalinin,  the  old  Bolshevik 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union,  is  receiving 
the  solid  support  of  his  old-time  friend. 
Lazarus  Kaganovlch,  the  czar  of  Russian 
heavy  Indtistrles. 

Ttie  popuUr  following  of  the  isolationist 
school  consists  of  IndusUlal  dreamers  and 
planners,  together  with  many  of  the  premiers 
of  the  autonomous  republics  under  the  vocal 
leadership  of  S.  N.  Kruschev,  of  the  Ukraine, 

Above  all.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Red 
Army  men.  who  feel  they  have  seen  more 
than  enough  of  the  war  and  the  world,  are 
turning  Isolationist. 

Berla  Joined  the  Moscow  isolationist  group 
not  only  for  security  reasons,  but  also  be- 
cause it  gave  him  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
emphasize  personal  differences  of  long  stand- 
ing between  himself  and  the  InternatlonalUt 
A.  T.  Vishlnsky,  Soviet  brain  truster.  A 
similar  clash  of  personalities  Is  said  to  be 
the  reason  behind  the  strangely  neutral  con- 
duct of  Marshal  Voroshllov,  who.  as  com- 
mander of  the  Red  occupation  army  in  Hun- 
gary, has  shown  no  interest  In  helping  any 
of.  the  Communist  imperUlUt  dreams  of 
VlshUisky. 
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Thus  pressure  from  Russian  Isolationist 
quarters  is  steadily  growing  on  the  foreign 
oflkce.  And  one  d  the  rivals  for  Stalin's 
throne.  Andreyev,  who  wields  a  tremendotis 
Influence  as  chief  of  the  Communist  Party 
cimtrol  committee,  is  known  to  have  ex- 
pressed definitely  isolationist  convictions 
after  t*>e  Potsdam  meeting. 

Diplomatic  sources  In  Moscow  report  that 
no  single  event  has  driven  the  Rui^Rlan  Iso- 
lationist stock  so  violently  high  as  British 
Foreign  Minister  Bevtn's  frank  declaration  of 
his  lat>or  cabinets  unqualified  imperialist 
policy. 

Mr.  Andreyev  has  as  his  lleutensnt  In  the 
Isolationist  fight  the  intelUgent  and  shrewd 
politician.  N.  Bulganln 

Thus  the  old-time  Bolsheviks,  the  indus- 
trial expansionists,  the  party  control  leader 
and  the  security  chief,  together  with  certain 
top  men  of  the  autonomous  republics,  have 
created  a  strong  isolationist  bloc  which  is 
f^htlng  the  Communist  imperialists  and 
may  well  succeed  In  convincing  Moloiov,  and 
even  Stalin,  that  Russia's  immediate  inter- 
ests lie  within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  It.'  If. 

European  oljservers  seem  to  agree  that  the 
old-line  Comintern  leaders  su-e  having  a  hard 
time  In  postwar  Moscow.  Vlshin&ky  and 
Dlmltrov  met  with  signal  misfortune  In  their 
dreams  of  a  Red  Europe,  "riicy  obviously  be- 
lieved that  the  end  of  World  War  II  would  be 
the  great  hour,  when  the  European  nations 
would  leap  up  with  Joy,  as  Lenin  prophesied, 
to  unite  In  a  real  peoples  revolution 
throughout  the  continent.  Now  even  Poland 
begins  to  look  doubtful,  and  only  backward 
Yugoslavia  still  retains  the  Red  Star  on  its 
nntlonal  horizon. 

In  fact,  the  present  Moscow  leaders  of  the 
"communlsm-for-export "  school  of  thought 
are  running  into  a  double  head  wind. 

On  the  one  hand  are  the  isolationists,  who 
are  too  Intensely  practical  to  feel  any  elation 
about  Rtissia  helping  the  proletariat  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  * 

On  the  other  are  the  Russian  International- 
ists, who  are  realistic  enough  to  know  which 
way  the  International  winds  are  blowing. 
Neitber  party  u  disposed  to  listen  to  ideologi- 
cal weathermen  of  yesteryear. 

Also.  Moscow  realists  realize  very  keenly  the 
great  danger  of  having  Marxist  puruu  play 
havoc  with  the  international  good  will  which 
the  Soviet  Union  has  won  for  iUelf  during 
World  W«r  II.  The  Moscow  internatlonaJlsU 
Insist  that  respectability  may  pay  great  divi- 
dends for  the  Soviet  Union— not  least  in  the 
Far  Bast. 

Maxim  Litvlnov  used  to  preach  collective 
security  In  Geneva.  He  was  Commissar  of 
Foreign  Affairs  In  those  days  until  the  Inter- 
national wind  shifted  and  Vyasrtielav  Molotov 
took  the  helm  at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Tears  later  Molotov  turned  up  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  came  late.  Russians,  like  the  em- 
perors of  old.  seem  to  love  to  be  Iste.  Ap- 
parently, it  strikes  them  as  being  an  impres- 
sive technique.  Or  maybe  it  is  Just  an  old 
bad  habit  of  revolutionary  times,  when  the 
sscurity  and  significance  of  a  leader  was 
measured  by  the  time  he  kept  his  audience 
waiting  for  his  appearance. 

The  overshadowing  novelty  In  Russian  for- 
eign policy  Is  the  fact  that  Soviet  leaders 
of  today  already  have  a  long  record  of  Inter- 
national "conferencing"  at  Teheran,  YalU, 
Potsdam.  San  Francisco.  London.  The  recent 
Moscow  Conference  may  prove  to  have  been 
the  decisive  turning  point  in  RuR'ilan  accept- 
8 nee  of  Its  duties  in  international  cooperaUon 
for  peace. 

Upon  hl.<!  return  to  London  from  the  San 
Francisco  meeting.  I  asked  one  of  the  top- 
ranking  European  diplomats  tf  be  was  sstls- 
ftod  that  Russia  was  in  the  collective  inter- 
nationalist famUy  to  stay.  He  waited  a  while 
with  the  answer: 

"We  will  know  earlv  In  1»4«.  The  Moscow 
leaders  will  not  be  abls  to  settle  that  prob- 


lem with  themselves  tmtll  6  to  8  months  after 
VE-day." 

A  few  months  later  we  met  again  on  the 
continent,  in  the  light  of  new  international 
happenings,  I  repeated  the  question.  This 
time  his  answer  came  with  the  precision  of  a 
machine  gun: 

"Russian  internationalism,  which  wants 
collective  security  through  the  United  Na- 
tions' Organization,  is  running  into  real  trou- 
ble In  the  Politburo. 

"Molotov's  strange  tactics  at  recent  Inter- 
national meetings  indicate  he  Is  a  spokes- 
man for  a  siipercablnet  In  which  the  Ipola- 
ttonists  are  pressing  for  a  wait-and-see  policy. 

'Having  committed  the  USSR  to  Marshal 
Stalin's  policy  of  trusting  cooperation  with 
the  other  nations,  Molotov,  who  intends  to 
outmaneuver  both  Andreyev  and  Zhdanov  for 
the  top  Job.  is  caught  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  He  cannot  go  against  Stalin. 
Neither  does  he  dare  to  offend  Andreyev  and 
Berla.  He  wlU  need  them  both  when  he  be- 
comes premier  of  what  may  very  well  be  an 
isolationist  Russia. 

"You  AmerlcanE  tend  to  forget  that  the 
war  in  the  Far  East  was  not  a  war  which 
ended  as  good  orthodox  wars  are  supposed 
to  end.  Your  atom  bomb  exploded  that  war 
out  of  existence.  Tl^erefore.  you  wiU  now 
have  to  wait  for  Moscow,  since  VJ  caught 
her  without  any  settled  over-all  foreign 
policy." 

The  most  significant  point  made  by  this 
skilled  observer  was  that  during  the  fiTEt 
months  of  peace  Molotov  was  keeping  rela- 
tively aloof  from  the  Moscow  struggle  be- 
tween Isolationists  and  internationalists. 

The  latter  group  was  reported  by  the  late 
summer  of  1945  to  be  led  'jy  Nalonkov.  Litvl- 
nov. Mlckoyan.  and  Marshal  Zhukov. 

A.  I.  Mlckoyan  Is  tbe  Commissar  of  Foreign 
Trade  and  has  met  with  trade  delegations  of 
many  liberated  nations,  seeking  an  expansion 
of  their  trade  toward  the  East,  now  that  Ger- 
many has  been  eliminated  as  a  great  commer- 
cial power. 

The  most  significant  event  In  this  connec- 
tion is  the  new  French-Russian  trade  pact 
recently  signed  in  Moscow  by  Mlckoyan  and 
Catroux. 

No  observer  who  have  seen  the  utter  desola- 
tion of  Europe  can  doubt  that  international 
commerce  wlU  be  the  decisive  answer  to  the 
reconstruction  problems  of  Europe  amd  of 
Russia. 

In  its  own  Interest,  the  Soviet  Union  wUl 
have  to  seek  long-range  trade  connections 
with  the  western  nations. 

And  since  the  United  States  now  is  extend- 
ing commercial  loans  to  these  same  nations, 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  along  trade  routes, 
real  International  good  will  wUl  flow,  build- 
ing more  International  fellowship  than  po- 
litical disciission  ever  coiild. 

Marshal  Stalin  was  not  talking.  For  weeks 
rumors  1  id  him  with  one  foot  In  the  grive. 
Stupid  speculation  even  had  him  on  the  way 
out  of  the  political  picture.  But  on  Christ- 
mas eve  1945.  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  visit- 
ing foreign  ministers. 

STALIN  WAS  STILL  TBC  BOSS 

As  a  realist  and  statesman.  Stalin  towers 
Immeasurably  above  Molotov  or  Vishlnsky  or 
any  other  Russian  leader. 

He  realizes  that  only  through  international 
BtabUity  can  he  meet  the  paramount  need  of 
his  nation. 

That  need  Is  to  give  the  Russians  a  living 
standard  which  can  stand  comparison  with 
what  the  Russians  have  seen  outside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Molotov  thinks  in  paragraphs.  Vishlnsky 
is  worried  about  prestige  and  ideoliogy. 
Marshal  Stalin  has  never  grown  away  ifrom 
bis  people. 

Like  the  late  President  Roosevelt  and  the 
late  Wendell  WUlkle.  Josef  Stalin  has  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  fact  that  great 
statesmanship  springs  from  a  human  soil  and 


Is  directed  toward  the  safeguarding  and  en- 
hancement of  human  values. 

From  time  to  time.  Soviet  foreign  policy 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  piwale  the 
western  mind.  "The  Rtisslar.s  are  rr.ugh  nnd 
tough-minded.  They  do  not  bring  much 
sentlmentallsm  with  them  to  the  Interna- 
tional conference  table. 

Their  very  presence  will  Insure  that  the 
United  Nations  Organisations  will  not  be 
permitted  to  become  another  futile  League 
of  Nations,  built  on  s  talkative  and  dishonest 
Idealism. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  challenge  before 
American  statesmanship  is  to  remind  both 
the  Russians  and  the  British  that  power 
politics  has  definite,  moral  limits;  that  to  be 
big  Is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  being 
great. 

The  atomic  age  Is  here.  One  day  big  power 
politics  must  end  in  the  solemn  halls  of  the 
wOTld  court. 

Much  water  will  go  under  the  International 
bridge  before  that  happens.  In  the  mean- 
tliae.  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  remind  the  foreign  policy 
makers  of  all  powers,  great  and  small,  that 
greater  than  foreign  policy  Is  the  dignity  of 
man. 

True  peace  can  only  grow  in  a  mo.-al 
climate. 
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Food  for  Thoa|;iit 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  happy  to 
include  a  column  by  Constantine  Brown 
which  I  think  driijs  with  real  impt)rtance 
to  anyone  who  is  striving  to  understand 
what  is  wrong  with  this  chaotic  old  world 
of  ours. 

Certainly  no  one  denies  but  that  a 
healthy  world  is  important  to  all  of  us. 
not  only  in  the  promotion  of  our  own 
prosperity  and  security,  but  also  of  im- 
portance in  any  over -all  attempt  to  avoid 
World  War  m. 

In  this  column.  Mr.  Brown  reviews 
some  of  our  mistakes.  I  think  it  is  a 
rather  comprehensive  review  and  worthy 
of  your  reading ." 

Unseltisr  Use  or  Mtoht  Vftal  To  Kkep  Peace 

Alive — Violation  of  Promises  and  Polict 
or  Appb-isfment  RorsE  Peaks  Th.'vT  Wo«id 
Is  Dbbttinc  Danceeously 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 

Baily  In  January  one  of  the  highest-rank- 
ing officers  in  Wasbli^ou  said  bluntly  at  a 
small  gathering,  attended  by  some  of  the 
country's  moet  responsible  political  men.  that 
tmless  America's  diplomacy  changes  radicaUy 
from  a  policy  of  expediency  and  appeasement 
to  one  of  realism  "we  may  have  another  war 
within  the  next  5  years,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not." 

Here  I  might  comment  that  it  is  so 
hard  to  be  firm  when  we  do  not  have  a 
clear  foreign  poUcy,  England  has — com- 
mercial expansion  and  maintenance  of 
Uie  Empire.  Russia  has — political  ex- 
pansion and  maintenance  of  the  Bolshe- 
vist technique.  Thus  there  Is  need  to 
understand  the  American  purpo.se  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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]  tecauM  this  gathering  was  Informal  and 
•tofcUy  off  the  record,  the  name  of  the  o(9cer 
not  be  divulged.  But  he  is  known  to  have 
bo  h  feet  on  the  ground  and  baa  never  beru 
Red  baiter."  Quite  the  contrary.  He 
bMo  extremely  undersUnding  of  Rus- 
■etlons.  even  when  they  appeared  to  be 
contrary  to  the  pledges  and  agreemenu 
Pn  mler  Stalin  bad  accepted  at  the  various 
tri  lartlte  conferences. 

J  t  Is  too  early  to  pass  Judinnent  on  what 
UNO  will  accomplish  In  the  future.  But 
on4  thing  Is  obvious:  Moscow  does  not  be- 
lle 'e  In  the  rights  of  the  little  nations  and 
waits  this  association  of  powers  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Big  Three.  Of  these,  the  United 
and  Great  Britain  are  soon  to  be  much 
««kker  mlliurlly  than  Russia.  The  demo- 
bil  satlon  In  this  country  has  already  been 
speeded  up  that  today  we  can  no  longer 
lescribed  as  a  strong  military  power.  Brlt- 
has  had  such  losaes  and  is  in  such  bad 
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sh^pe  that  she  has  only  a  negligible  force. 
■trsauN  roans  stsonc 

'  "hu*.  when  the  American  bl^h-ranklng 
off  ctr  adopted  a  gloomy  attitude  atxiut  a 
laa  ting  peace,  he  took  the  point  of  view  that 
if  the  United  States,  as  she  did  after  the 
Wfrifi  War.  sets  the  pace  of  disarmament  "by 
'  Britain  will  be  compelled  for  eco- 
notnlc  reasons  to  reduce  further  Its  weak 
military  potential,  and  Russia  will  become 
thi  I  world's  dominatlDg  military  power 
To  lay  Ruasla  still  has  15.000.000  men  under 
ari  as;  her  aviation  Is  Intact  and  she  Is  plan- 
nli  Lg  to  build  u  powerful  ns:vy. 

<  ^ampulaory  military  conscription  tn  Rus- 
sia and  In  satellite  countries  in  Central 
VAtcrn.  and  Southeastern  Kurope  will  la- 
the standing  armies  of  the  Soviet 
bide. 

]  iut  this  in  Itself  might  not  be  damaging 
the  peace  of  the  world  If  powers  which 
ba:  e  their  policies  on  military  strength 
rataer  than  moral  Issues  would  use  their 
mil  ht  unselfishly  In  the  same  way  we  have 
it  diu-ing  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wiirt. 

lere  Mr.  Brown  approaches  what  is  the 
nu  )  of  the  matter.  It  has  been  said  that 
th<  League  of  Nations  enjoyed  some  in- 
flu  mce  and  some  power  for  15  years  after 
Uu  end  of  World  War  I.  but  that  UNO 
was  stiJl-born.  having  been  killed  before 
its  Drganizatlon  by  secret  agreements  and 
tool  great  emphasis  on  the  veto  power. 

;  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  at  this 
poiit  that  the  League  of  Nations  was  an 
attxiation  of  far  more  compatible  na- 
tioiiaj  units  than  thase  attempting  to 
ere't  a  workable  pattern  out  of  a  babble 
of  tongues,  economies,  and  religions, 
sue  1  as  we  find  in  UNO. 
I  ut,  to  go  on  with  Mr  Brown's  article: 

Ve  In  the  United  States  have  had  two  pe- 
whlch  were  described  In  their  own  par- 
fashion.    There  were,  for  Instance,  the 
nineties,  when  life  was  gay  and  pleasant. 
after  the  World  War  we  had  the  hectic 
tjdaacrlbed  as  the  roaring  twenties.     Both 
ttMlr  counterpart  across  the  Atlantic  in 
form.    Now  we  live  In  an  era  which 
Itually  may   be  described   as  the   lying 
fort  ca. 
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Pi  omises  are  being  made  by  govemmenta 
■"  are  being  broken  within  a  few  months; 
ptodcia  are  being  conveniently  for- 
gotten wh«a  aalflili  tntereaU  come  into  play 
morality  Is  at  a  low  ebb.     Words  have 
their  real  meaning.    The  words  "democ- 
■  and  "democratic"  have  one  meaning  in 
United  States  and  another  meaning  In 
MStem  Surope.  and  China     The  same 
to  the  words  "liberal"  and  "llberal- 
Unllke  after  other  wars,  tripartite  or 
iisl  "agreemenU"  are.  In  fact,  replac- 
•acs  treaties,  although  •  make-believe 


Indl^klual 


peace  conference  will  take  place  eventually 
between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 

With  this  change  of  principles,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fr.re:»st  how  a  nation  which  keeps  its 
mihtarj  power  intact  will  act  in  the  future. 

The  French  have  a  saying,  "L'app^tlt  vlent 
en  maageant,"  which  means  "the  more  you 
drink  the  thirstier  you  get."  Today  It  ap- 
plies to  politics  more  than  to  eating  or  drink- 
ing. 

The  Soviet  Government  Indicated  to  the 
Germans  and  to  the  French  and  British  Gov- 
ernments in  1939  that  the  price  lor  its  assist- 
ance in  the  war  would  be  the  incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  of  a  part  of  eastern  Poland 
and  the  Baltic  States. 

POUCT  or  AIVtMSMZMT 

The  territorial  thirst  of  the  Kremlin  lead- 
ers increased,  however,  as  time  went  on  and 
after  Rtisala  became  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Rus- 
sian thirst  could  have  been  quenched  by  a 
determined  stand  by  Washington.  But  the 
fear  that  the  Russians  might  change  horses 
In  the  middle  of  the  stream  and  at>andon 
the  Allies  led  our  policy  framers  to  adopt  a 
yielding  attitude.  The  increased  Russian  de- 
mands for  complete  and  exclusive  control 
of  Europe  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  accepted  by  the  American  lead- 
ers, because,  they  said.  !t  was  more  impor- 
tant to  defeat  the  Axis  quickly  than  to  bother 
about  the  fate  of  those  troublesome  nations. 
We  thus  embarked  on  a  policy  of  appease- 
ment of  the  type  which  we  criticized  so 
severely  when  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Daladler  were  yielding  to  the  Germans.  The 
Juiciest  morsels  of  Europe  were  handed  over 
to  the  Russians  by  secret  agreements  from 
1944  on.  Thus  when  VE-day  came  we  couid 
net  step.  The  situation  could  not  be 
changed  except  by  a  policy  of  force  wh'ch 
we  were  neither  willing  nor  able  to  under- 
take. 

Snme    American    policy    framers    saw    the 
writing  on  the  wall,  but  felt  that  they  were 
helpless      We  put  all  our  peace  eggs  in  the 
UNO  basket,  although  those  familiar  with  the 
Yalta   conversations  rnew   that    Russia   was 
lending  only  lip  service  to  the  OrganiZEtlcn. 
The  sending  of  a  delegation  to  participate 
In  the  dl8CU£sion  at  San  Francisco  was  merely 
a  polite  gesture  to  President  Roosevelt.    Many 
people  have  forgotten  by  now  that  for  2  days 
after  President  Truman  assumed  office  no  one 
at  the  White  House  and  the  State  Department 
knew  whether  or  not  the  Russians  would  go 
to  San  Francisco  since  the  set-up  In  Wash- 
ington had  been  changed.    It  was  only  after 
a  number  of  urgent  messapes  had  been  ex- 
changed with  Moscow  that  Foreign  Commis- 
sar Molotov  was  persuadrd  to  come  to  this 
country.     And  he  took  such  a  long  time  In 
arriving  that  for  several  days  hich-ranking 
oiBclals  wondered  if  he  had  changed  his  mind 
en  route. 

THIRST  roa  powra  caows 
But  even  after  VJ-day.  when  hostilities  be- 
tween the  United  Nations  and  the  Axis  ended, 
we  continued  a  policy  of  appeasing  our  Rus- 
sian friends.  After  a  short-lived  resistance  at 
the  Foreign  Minister.s-  Conference  at  London. 
and  after  President  Truman  asserted  he  could 
see  no  reason  for  further  tripartite  meetings 
since  all  outstanding  questions  could  be 
Ironed  out  at  meetings  of  the  UNO— a  confer- 
ence of  the  Big  Three  foreign  mUilsters  was 
arranged  in  Moscow  at  the  instigation  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes. 

In  Moscow  we  followed  the  same  appease- 
ment policy  which  had  characterized  the 
previous  sessions  of  the  Big  Three. 

In  the  meantime.  Russia  s  thirst  for  power 
increased.  It  extended  to  Iran  and  was  re- 
warded  by  the  creation  of  a  "democratic  au- 
tonomous government'  In  the  oU-rlcb  Azer- 
baljan. 

It  extended  to  China  by  way  of  a  demand- 
contrary  to,the  Slno-Huaalan  treaty— for  a  50- 
percent  pa/ticipatlon  In  the  development  and 
eiploltatlon  of  the  riches  of  Manchuria.    And 


It  is  expected  that  before  spring  Is  over  Tur- 
key will  have  to  accept  the  Mtiscovite  de- 
mands for  large  territories  in  eastern  Ana- 
tolia, in  Thrace,  and  bases  between  the  r>ar- 
danelles  and  the  Bosphorus. 

At  the  same  time  agents  In  the  pay— leeo- 
loglcally  or  rtherwlse — of  Moscow  are  in- 
creasingly activ*  in  South  America  and  \ar- 
tlcul.-irly  in  Brazil,  where  the  United  St.ites 
Is  described  as  the  last  stronghold  of  ruth- 
less and  exploiting  capitalism.  High  offi- 
cials in  the  Slate.  War.  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments are  fully  aware  of  what  Is  going  on.  but 
prefer  to  say  nothing  lest  the  "harmony 
among  the  Big  Three  should  suffer. 

ANSWn  HARD  TO  FIND 

The  question  raised  by  some  "realists"  like 
the  high-ranking  officer  who  fears  another 
war  within  5  years  Is  where  will  the  Ru»j  Ian 
drive  stop?  It  now  embrtifes  the  whole  of 
Europe:  it  is  making  vlaibl^  progress  In  Asia 
and  it  has  begun  to  take  a  concrete  shape 
in  South  America.  *^ 

It  L^  not  easy  to  find  an  answer  according 
to  those  few  who  are  aware  of  the  progre« 
cf  Russia's  thirst.  But  two  constructive 
RUgsestions  have  been  made.  One  is  that  we 
Immediately  step  humoring  our  Soviet 
friends.  There  is  nothing  much  we  can  do 
In  Europ*-  henceforth  except  adopt  a  p.>i,cy  of 
J^onrecognltlon  of  those  Rovernments  which 
have  been  placed  in  power  with  the  aUl  of 
the  Red  armies  and  are  being  malntalne.l  In 
the  same  manner  cgaiuEt  the  wishes  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population 

Governments  which  do  not  coniorra  to  the 
ialta  and  Potsdam  agreements  should  be 
outlawed,  so  far  as  thl.s  country  is  coaceried 
At  a  first  glance,  this  would  appear  as  an 
academic  action.  But  the  United  Stites 
alone  can  provide  the  war-torn  nations  u-.-h 
tools  and  iUFplles  for  their  reconstruction 
Ku5sia  herself  Is  now  negotiating  an  lmi)Oi- 
ng  loan,  although  she  has  billions  of  d"  i^ra 
in  gold  hidden  nway  somewhere.  A  dcUcv 
of  not  recognizing  present  and  future  satel- 
Ite  states  would  make  it  Impossible  for  Fus- 
«la  herself  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  expansion. 

NO  COMPOST  IN  SITUATION 

tio^rnfl*""  '*'il!'l°"  "  "  *°^"  d^mobllba- 
the  world  Germany  and  Japan  ^re  down 
forceThich^"'^  ""  '^  ^^^^^^'^'^  ">•  «  ""«» 
a  menace  to  the  world  peace 

America  Is  demobilized.  In  fact,  although 
not  yet  formally.     There  still  are  too  many 

uhich  may  be  described  as  a  cohesive  fcrce 
Britain   is  attempting   to  hang  onto  her 

and  Serbian  "mercenaries  '  who  are  In  Italy 
and  Germany  The  fear  of  Eomethlng  .Ira- 
Th  w  "^I"'"*  '"  '***  *°'"''»  ^^  corapf  lied 
IS^r^^r^""  *°  '"*'"  *^°"t'^°»  over  al«ut 
r^v??^  ^'■'"^"  prisoners  who  might  .on- 
telvably  »je  used  as  mercenaries  m  the  sime 

Eighteenth  Century. 

If  Moscow  would  agree  to  order  a  tlior- 
ough  demobilisation  of  the  Red  armies  and 
maintain  on  active  duty.  say.  only  one-t.nird 
Of  Its  present  force,  there  Is  no  question  .hat 
the  situation  would  appear  less  laden  «vlth 
dynamite.  Talk  of  the  possibility  of  another 
conflict  would  then  become  Idle  talk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is.  of  course,  still 
another  solution.  It  will  require  the 
highest  type  of  ability  to  effect  and  to 
maintain.  Yet.  it  is.  to  my  mind,  an 
intelligent  compromise  between  firmress 
as  Mr.  Brown  Indicates  above,  and  the 
hope  of  demobilization.  Firmness  jup- 
Ported  by  militarj  might,  of  course,  could 
be  the  preface  to  World  War  in. 

With  regard  tc  the  total  demobiliza- 
tion which  Mr.  Brown  indicates  abote,  I 
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personally  believe  that  total  demobiliza- 
tion could  be  promoted  Into  an  over- 
whelming .sentiment  in  our  own  country. 
I  certainly  doubt — and  I  have  been  to 
Rus.sia- -that  the  Soviet  would  agree.  I 
feel  also  that  there  are  many  other  coun- 
tries who  would  either  evade  or  refuse 
any  program  of  total  demobilization. 
However,  I  personally  would  like  to  see 
a  sincere  and  earnest  attempt  made. 

The  third  solution  is  the  one  that  has 
already  been  .suggested — was  in  fact  sug- 
gested when  we  first  started  talking  of 
ways  and  means  to  preserve  the  "com- 
ing" peace:  that  is,  how  to  .set  up  snd 
make  eflfective.  and  just,  a  world  police 
force.  / 

Certainly  we  know  that  militarily,  at 
least,  we  are  making  many  mistakes  in 
the  use  of  our  occupational  force.*;.  We 
know  now  that  we  should  have  prepared 
two  armies.  First,  of  course,  there 
should  have  been  the  combat  army. 
This  we  did  and  its  record  of  valor 
and  achievement  will  go  down  through 
the  yeais  in  the  history  of  military 
science.  Then,  with  victory  apparent, 
we  should  have  begun  an  intelligent 
training  of  armies  of  occupation.  Unlike 
armies  of  combat  which  ha\e  to  exist  for 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy  and  his 
sources  and  depots  of  supplies,  the  occu- 
pational army  should  have  been  trained 
for  the  altogether  dilTerent  task  of  re- 
building, reconstructing,  and  lit)erating 
of  self-government  in  the  conquered 
areas.  It  could  have  been  a  work  of  real 
and  glorious  purpo.se. 

I  hold  that  the  experience  of  our  oc- 
cupational armies  should  have  given  us 
a  valuable  background  for  making  a  con- 
tribution to  and  working  for  the  success 
of  the  maintenance  of  a  constructive 
peace. 

If  an  unse'flsh  use  of  mirht  is  vital  to 
keep  peace  alive,  then  we  must  not  lose 
any  opportvmity  to  learn  how  to  use 
might  unselfishly. 


United  States  Commitments  to  Aid 
Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

aXSIDtNT  COMMISSIONEa  OF  THE  PHD-IPPIKSS  TO 
THE   UNITED   bTATES 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Hou.se,  I  am 
inserting  some  of  the  commitments 
made,  during  and  alter  the  war.  by  the 
leaders  of  the  American  people,  both  in 
the  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments of  your  Government,  commit- 
ments which  were  accepted  by  the  Fili- 
pino people  as  emanating  from  the 
legitimate  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation.  Because  the  United  Slates 
High  Commissioner,  the  Honorable  Paul 
V.  McNutt,  has  just  arrived  in  the  United 
States  from  Manila  and  has  made  a  plea 
to  this  Congress  that  American  promises 
made  to  the  Filipinos  during  the  war  be 
fulfilled,  I  feel  that  some  of  these  com- 


mitments must  now  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  Congress. 

They  are: 

December  28.  1941:  President  Roose- 
velt, pledge  broadcast  to  the  Philippines; 
reiterated  on  August  13, 1943: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  never 
forget  what  the  people  of  the  Phlliijpine 
Islands  are  doing  this  day  and  will  do  in  the 
days  to  come.  I  give  to  the  people  ot  the 
Philippines  my  solemn  pledge  that  their 
freedom  will  be  redeemed  and  their  Inde- 
pendence established  and  protected.  Tte  en- 
tire resources,  in  men  and  In  material,  of  the 
United  States  stand  behind  that  pledge 

November  15.  1942:  President  R<x>se- 
vclt,  broadcast  to  the  Philippines  on  the 
occasion  of  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines: 

The  United  States  and  the  Philippines  are 
already  engaged  in  examining  the  practical 
economic  problems  of  the  futuie — when 
President  Quezon  and  his  governmetit  are 
reestablished  in  the  capital  of  Manila.  He 
and  I.  in  conference  last  week,  agreed  to  set 
up  a  Joint  commission  of  our  two  countries, 
to  study  the  economic  situation  which  will 
face  the  nation  which  is  soon  to  be.  und  to 
work  out  means  of  preserving  Its  stability 
and  security. 

This  lypifiee  the  highest  form  of  goo<!  faith, 
which  now  exists  between  our  two  govern- 
ments. 

August  13,  1943:  President  Roosevelt, 
broadcast  to  the  Philippines,  reiterating 
his  pledge  of  December  28.  1941 : 

I  said  then: 

•  I  give  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines  my 
solemn  pledge  that  their  freedom  wUl  be  re- 
deem.ed  and  their  Independence  established 
and  protected.  The  entire  resources  in  men 
and  materials  of  the  United  States  sUnd  be- 
hind that  pledge." 

We  si. all  keep  this  promise  Just  as  v/e  have 
kept  e-jery  promise  which  America  has  made 
to  the  Filipino  people. 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  I  give  the  Filipino  people  my 
word  that  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
will  be  established  the  moment  the  power  of 
our  Japanese  enemies  Is  destroyed.  Tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  actecl  to  set 
up  the  independence  of  the  Philippines. 
The  time  will  come  quickly  when  that  goes 
into  full  effect.  You  will  soon  be  redeemed 
from  the  Japanese  j'oke  and  you  will  be  as- 
sisted m  the  full  repair  of  the  ravage?  caused 
by  the  war. 

October  6.  1943:  President  Roosevelt, 
message  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States : 

Since  the  Japanese  launched  theLr  attack 
on  the  PhUlppine  Islands,  I  have  oi.  several 
occasions  addressed  messages  on  behalf  of 
the  American  people  to  the  courageous  peo- 
ple of  the  Philippines — expressing  our  ad- 
miration of  their  heroism  and  loyalty.  I 
have  assured  them  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  wiU  isee  to  It 
that  their  Independence  will  be  promptly 
established,  and — still  more  Important — that 
it  will  be  prote«tecL  The  resources  of  the 
United  States,  In  men  and  materials,  stand 
behind  that  pledge  to  the  people  of  ihe  Phil- 
ippines. We  shall  keep  that  promise  Just  as 
we  have  kept  every  promise  which  tt.e  United 
States  has  made  to  the  I^ipino  people. 
•  •  •  •  • 

If  the  Congress  takes  this  action,  there  are 
several  steps  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  nec- 
essary to  make  good  our  pledge  thrt  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippines  wlTi  be  pro- 
tected in  the  future,  and  to  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  economic  reliabiUtation  whicli 
Is  their  due. 


(3)  That  the  Congress  make  provision  for 
the  physical  and  economic  rehabilitation  of 
the  Philippines  made  necessary  by  the  rav- 
ages of  war  which  the  invaders  hare  In- 
flicted upon  them. 

All  of  this  iB  due  to  the  Filipino  people  in 
recognition  of  their  heroic  role  In  this  war. 
the  political  ties  which  have  bound  us  to- 
gether and  the  bonds  of  friendship  which  wiU 
Join  us  together  in  the  future. 

November  15.  1943:  President  Roose- 
velt, telegram  message  on  the  occasion  of 
the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines: 

Today,  en  this  anniversary,  and  on  every 
day  that  shall  pass  until  the  Japanese  enemy 
is  finally  and  totally  defeated,  the  American 
people  «end  message*  of  hope  and  faith  to  you. 
the  gallant  people  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth. We  work  and  we  fight  for  tl;e 
day  of  your  liberation — for  the  day  when  your 
Govfrnmeut  shall  be  restoied  to  Manila — 
when  you  shall  enjoy  the  true  freedom  and 
independence  and  national  dignity  which  you  . 
liave  so  fully  earned. 

November  15. 1943:  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  statement  on  the  occasion 
of  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines: 

The  President's  pledge  to  redeem  the  Phil- 
ippines is  certain  of  fulfillment.  His  message 
to  the  Congress  on  October  6.  1943.  recom- 
mending that  authority  be  granted  to  him  to 
proclaim  the  legal  Independence  of  the 
islands  as  soon  as  feasible  and  to  provide 
measures  for  their  protection  and  rehabili- 
tation, is  but  a  step  in  that  direction. 

June  29.  1944.  The  Congress  of  the 

United  States.  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
93: 

Now.  theref<M<.  be  It 

Resolved,  etc..  That  It  Is  hereby  declared 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United <  States  shall  drive  the  treacherous. 
Invading  Japanese  from  the  Philippine 
Islands,  restore  as  quickly  m  possible  the 
orderly  and  free  democratic  processes  of 
government  to  the  Filipino  people,  and 
thereupon  establish  the  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  Philippine  Islands  ac  a  separate 
and  self-governing  nation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

8bc.  4.  Meanwhile  the  resotircea  of  the 
United  States,  both  of  men  and  materials, 
are  pledged  for  continued  use  to  redeem  the 
Philippines  from  the  invader  and  to  speed 
the  dav  of  ultimate  and  complete  inde- 
pendence for  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
.  Islands. 

June  29.  1944:  President  Roosevelt. 
statement  upon  signing  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  93  and  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 94: 

We  are  ever  mindful  of  the  heroic  role  of 
the  Philippines  and  their  people  in  the  pret- 
ent  conflict.  Theirs  is  the  only  substantial 
area  and  theirs  the  only  substantial  popula- 
tion under  the  American  flag  to  siifler  lengthy 
Invasion  by  the  enemy.  History  wUl  attest 
the  heroic  reslstjince  of  the  combined  arnrUes 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  PhUlpplnes  in 
Luzon.  Cebu,  Ilollo.  and  other  islands  of  the 
archipelago.  Our  character  as  a  nation  will 
be  Judged  for  years  to  come  by  the  human 
understanding  and  the  physical  elBciency 
with  which  we  help  In  the  Immense  task  of 
rehabilitating  the  Philippines. 

October  19,  1944:  President  Rocsevelt. 
statement  on  the  landing  of  tlie  American 
troops  on  Ley te : 

In  the  6  years  licfore  the  war  broke  out. 
the  Philippine  Government,  acting  >nj^*r- 
monlous  accord  with  the  United  States,  inana 
great  strides  toward  complete  esUbUshmwit 
of     her     sovereignty.     The     United     States 
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ffiDlM<!  to  help  build  a  new  nation  In  the 
lie.  a  nation  whose  Ideals,  like  our  own, 
wf  re  liberty  and  equality  and  the  democratic 
of  Ule — a  nation  which  in  a  very  short 
would  Join  the  friendly  family  oX  na- 
I  on  equal  terms. 
were  keeping  that  promlae.  When  the 
came  and  our  work  was  wrecked,  we 
pU  dgcd  to  the  people  of  the  PhUlpplnea  that 
thtlr  freedom  wotild  be  redeemed  and  that 
Independence  would  b*  established  and 
ted.  We  are  fulfilling  that  pledge  now. 
we  have  finished  the  Job  cf  driving  the 
from  the  islands,  the  Philippines  will 
free  and  Independent  republic. 
There  never  was  a  doubt  that  the  people 
Philippines  were  worthy  of  their  Inde- 
pclidence.     There  will  never  be  a  doubt. 

Xtober  20,  1944:  President  Roosevelt, 
to  President  Osmena : 
plans  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of 
pcc^le  of  the  Philippines  have  beezi  ruth- 
ly — but  only  temporarily — brushed  aside 
Japanese  acu  of  exploitation  and  enalave- 
nt.    When    the    Japanese    Invaders    have 
bei  n  driven  out.  the  Philippines  will   Uke 
thi  Ir  place  as  a  free  and  independent  mem- 
of  the  family  of  nations. 
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'febniary  4.  1945:  President  Roosevelt, 
le  to  President  Osmena : 


'  Vt  will  join  you  In  that  effort — with  our 
an  led  forces,  as  rapidl*  and  fully  as  our 
effi  rts  against  our  enemies  and  our  responsi- 
bil  ties  to  other  liberated  peoples  permit. 
Wl:h  Ood's  help  we  will  complete  the  fulfill- 

4t  of  the  pledge  we  renewed  when  our 
retiirned  to  Leyte. 

iday  5. 1945 :  President  Tiuman,  state- 
it  after  several  discussions  with  Pres- 
it  Osmefia: 

i  \M  a  result  of  the  discussions  I  have  had 
wli  h  the  President  of  the  Philippines.  I  am 
pn  pmnd  to  endorse  and  carry  through  to 
th«  ir  conclusion  the  policies  laid  down  by 
Pn  tldent  Roosevelt  respecting  the-  Islands 
an<  I  the  Independence  of  the  Filipino  people. 
•  •  •  • 

1  tt  view  of  the  special  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  as 
creited  by  Senate  Joint  Resolotion  93.  I  be- 
lles* that  suitable  reciprocal  trade  between 
th«  two  countries  should  continue  for  such 
tine,  after  independence,  as  may  be  neces- 
aar  '  to  provide  the  new  Republic  with  a  fair 
opjortunlty  to  secure  lu  economic  freedom 
anc  independence — a  permanent  blessing  for 
'--  patriotic  people  of  the  Philippines. 
•  •  •  • 

II  will  be  my  constant  endeavor  to  t)e  of 
assi  itsnce  to  the  Philippines  I  will  be  only 
too  happy  to  see  to  It  that  the  close  frlend- 
ahij  between  our  two  peoples,  developed 
tlmugb  many  yean  of  fruitful  aasodaUon. 

Bialntalned  and  strengthened. 

October  3.  1945:  President  Triunan, 
staiement  after  conference  with  Presi- 
dem  OsmefUt: 

I  propcae  to  confer  again  with  President 
Osn  efia  and  to  formulate  a  broad  profram 
'**  ^l  Government   with  raspcct   to   the 
""Ttoaa.    Thla  ivocfMi  will,  of  couras. 
ttM  tfdlttooai  tnm&tbtp  of  the  peo- 
pla  |rf  the  United  SUtss  and  of  the  Phillp- 
I,  and  it  wUl  take  account  of  the  heroic 
loyal  conduct  of  the  Plllpmos  dttflng 
»ar. 
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would  be  neither  just  nor  fair  to  the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  who  have  been 
araClMn  in  war  as  well  as  In  peace,  to 
th«lr  independence  until  the  neces- 
program  for  rebabiliutlon  has  been 
<!  out  and  imtii  there  haa  been  a  de- 
aatlon  of  the  fimdamental  problems 
i^ed  in  our  mutual  relatlonahip  after 
indej  eudence.     Additional  time  ia  alao  ra- 


quired  to  enable  the  Philippine  Government 
to  set  its  own  house  In  order  and  to  hold 
a  free  democratic  election. 

To  assist  In  the  orderh  working  out  of 
these  problems,  I  am  taking  this  opportunity 
to  state  that  I  do  not  intend  to  consider 
advancing  the  proclamation  of  Philippine  In- 
dependence to  a  date  earlier  than  July  4.  1946. 
until  the  necessary  mea<sures  which  I  have 
outlined  have  been  taken. 

October  25.  1945:  President  Truman, 
statement  after  several  conferences  with 
President  Osmefia: 

All  Americans  feel  a  very  warm  friendship 
for  the  Filipino  people,  who  stood  by  lu  so 
heroically  throughout  the  war  and  who  now 
are  in  dire  need  of  help.  I  consider  a  pro- 
gram of  assistance  to  the  Philippines  essen- 
tial for  our  relationship  with  the  people 
there. 

November  15. 1945:  President  Truman, 
statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines: 

The  Filipino  people  are  spiritually  worthy 
of  independence.  They  have  won  their  spurs 
as  a  nation.  We  will  honor  our  promise  and 
our  pledges  to  them.  The  United  States 
stands  ready  to  aid  the  heroes  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  every  way  we  can. 

November  15. 1945:  United  States  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philipines  Paul  V. 
McNutt,  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines: 

But  they  need  Amerlcnn  help  to  rehabili- 
tate both  people  and  economy.  We  Ameri- 
cans cannot  fall. 

Let  US  remember  on  Commonwealth  Day 
that  the  Institutions  of  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth have  grown  from  American  roots. 
And  let  us  salute  the  courage  and  the  will 
to  liberty  of  the  Filipino  people  We  look 
ahead  to  July  4.  1»46.  when  the  Filipino 
people  will  enter  the  world  community  of 
nations  aa  a  nation  who  has  already  glori- 
ously earned  luTHcaocratlc  name— the  Phil- 
ippine Republic.     ^ 

January  21.  1946:  President  Truman, 
message  to  the  Congress: 

We  have  already  determined  that  the  Phil- 
ippine lalands  are  to  t>e  Independent  on  July 
4.  1W6.  The  ravages  of  war  and  enemy  occu- 
pation, however,  have  placed  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility upon  the  United  SUtes  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  complete,  as  promptly  and  as 
generously  as  may  be  possible,  legislation 
which  will  aid  economic  rehabilitation  for 
the  Philippines.  Thla  will  be  not  only  a  just 
acknowledgment  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  but  It  will  help  to  avoid 
tre  economic  chaos  which  otherwise  will  be 
their  heritage  from  our  common  war.  Per- 
haps no  event  In  the  long  centuries  of  colo- 
nialism gives  more  hope  for  the  pattern  of 
the  future  than  the  Independence  of  the 
Philippines. 


North  Shore  Sportsmen  Hit  Game 
Pre$erre  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACMVtmm 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RIPSBBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord  I 
wish  to  inciude  hflrUn  an  arUcle  which 


appeared  in  the  Daily  Evening  Item, 
Lynn.  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  February  fi' 
1946: 

North  Skork  Spoktsmkn  Hit  GAME-PnscRvs 

Pi^N — Claim  System  or  Dexding  Land  to 

CovfXNMKNT  Ams  Wealthy 

Charging  that  Attorney  Samuel  Hoar,  of 
Bcston  and  Concord,  prominent  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Massac tiusctta 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  favors  setting 
up  a  caste  system  In  America  and  seek)  to  set 
a  pattern  for  having  taxpayers  meet  the  cost 
of  hunting  preserves  for  the  rich,  thi  North 
Shore  Sportsman's  Club  has  sent  a  i  open 
letter  to  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  calling  attention  to  a  possible  i»attern 
for  luture  land  grabs. 

The  open  letter  to  Secretary  Ickes.  signed 
by  Dr.  Raymond  A.  Harpln.  and  larl  M. 
Lawrence.  secreUry-treasurer.  seeks  to  point 
out  the  type  of  man  in  favor  of  the  Parker 
River  Wildlife  Sanctuary  "grab." 

A  hearing  on  the  issue  is  schedu  ed  for 
Friday  in  Washington  by  the  Joint  iienate- 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Dr.  Ira 
Gabrlelson  will  speak  In  favor  of  the  Federal 
Government  Uklnt;  the  Parker  Rive-  land, 
with  David  Coddalre.  assistant  attomiy  gen- 
eral, presenting  the  case  for  the  Slate  of 
MassachusetU  in  opposition. 

roa  ticH  ohfLT 

Dr.  Harpln.  of  the  North  Shore  club,  stated 
today  that  the  open  letter  to  Mr.  Ickrs  calls 
attention  to  a  "possible  plan  for  the  wealthy 
to  have  the  taxpayers  pay  the  cost  of  i)rlvate 
hunting  preserves."  The  Lynn  sportsman 
claims  that  if  the  plan  is  followed  "there  will 
be  no  place  In  America  for  the  poor  man  to 
hunt  or  fish." 

It  Is  claimed  that  Attorney  Hoar  and  others 
"would  deed  to  the  Federal  Government  acres 
of  land,  that  the  Government  would"  stock 
the  preserve,  but  that  only  the  own-r.  his 
children  and  their  guests  would  t)e  permitted 
to  hunt  there." 

The  open  letter  to  Secretary  Ickes,  en- 
titled "It  Cant  Happen  Here,"  foUowa: 

"It  can't  happen  here? 

"An  open  letter  to  Secretary  Harold  L. 
Ickes. 

"The  subject  matter  of  a  deed.  exi«cuted 
at  Suffolk  County,  and  recorded  in  thr  Mid- 
dlesex County  Registry  of  Deeds,  should  be 
labeled  'Required  reading'  for  all  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

"Especially  should  It  be  recommended  as 
up-to-date  supplementary  text  in  the  class- 
room, for  study,  shall  we  say.  lmme<llately 
following  a  lecture  on  the  glorious  accom- 
plishments of  our  Democracy.  In  protecting 
and  advancing  the  rlghta  and  InteresU  of 
the  'common  man'." 

THE   DEXO 

Excerpts  from  said  deed  follow : 
"I.  Samuel  Hoar  of  Concord.  Middlesex 
County,  Mass  .  for  consideration  paid,  grant 
unto  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  to  b« 
held  In  perpetuity  as  a  wUdlife  sanctuary, 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth, 
all  by  right.  tiUe,  and  Interest  In  and  all  of 
the  land,  water  rlghU  •  •  •  said  property 
U  granted  subject  to  a  written  license  to 
hunt,  shoot,  and  possess  migratory  water  fowl 
given  by  the  grantor  to  hU  son.  Samuel  Hoar, 
Jr..  dated  May  3.  1944.  to  be  recorded  here- 
with •  •  •  excepting  and  reserving  to  the 
grantor,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the 
following  rlghU  and  privileges  with  respect 
to  the  property  hereby  granted,  namely:  The 
right  alone  or  together  with  my  son.  Samuel 
Hoar.  Jr..  or  one  guest  at  a  time,  to  hunt, 
shoot,  and  possess  migratory  water  fowl 
•  •  •  and  to  erect  and  maintain  blinds 
and  to  use  boats  upon  said  property.  •  •  • 
The  grantee  by  Its  accepunce  of  the  within 
conveyance  hereby  covenants,  that  •  •  • 
it  will  at  all  times  keep  and  preserve  the 
property  hereby  granted  as  a  wildlife  sanctu- 
ary; wiU  not  at  any  time  permit  the  ute  of 
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said  premises  or  any  portion  thereof  for  any 
other  purpose;  will  not  at  any  time  permit 
any  hunting  or  shooting  upon  said  property 
other  than  that  specifically  reserved  to  the 
grantor  and  his  said  son  and  their  guests 
•  •  •;  will  not  permit  the  use  by  the  pub- 
lic of  said  premises  •  •  •  There  is  no 
consideration  for  this  deed.  It  being  a  gift  to 
the  United  States  of  America."  (Middlesex 
£S.  Dec,  29.  1944,  12:01  p.  m.  Received  and 
recorded  (Book  6826.  p.  226.  Attest:  Ralph 
A.  Nellson,  Asst.  Reg  ) ) 

"Mr  Samuel  Hoar  has  long  been  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, the  same  organization  commonly  re- 
garded as  sponsor  of.  and  still  fiercely  sup- 
porting, the  Parker  Rtver  wildlife  sanctuary 
land  grab,  perpetrated  by  Dr.  Ira  Gabrlelson's 
Federal  FUh  and  Wildlife  Service. 

"Approval  and  support  by  these  vested  In- 
terests of  this  bureaucratic  seizure  continues 
defiantly  in  the  face  of  solid  nonpartisan  op- 
position by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, as  made  manifest  through  Its  distin- 
guished senators,  representatives,  gcvcrnor, 
and  entire  legislature. 

A  NEW  PATTERN 

"Can  It  l>e.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Dr.  Gabriel- 
son  'and  Mr.  Hoar  are  setting  a  new  pattern 
for  future  landtaklngs? 

•Sportsmen,  taxpayers,  through  the  good 
ofRces  of  your  obedient  servants,  upon  you 
falls  the  signal  honor  and  privilege  of  fur- 
nishing through  taxation  enshrouded  by  law 
the  funds  necessary  to  post,  police,  and 
otherwise  maintain  the  private  hunting  pre- 
serve of  Mr  Samuel  Hoar,  his  son.  and  Ihelr 
guests,  henceforth  officially  titled  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  wildlife  sanc- 
tuary. 

"A  handful  of  duck  hunters.  Doctor?  In 
the  public  Interest.  Mr    Secretary? 

"If  hLstorlcal  Concord's  celebrated  Paul 
Revere  and  revered  Henry  Thoreau  could  to- 
day be  called  to  witness,  might  not  they  In- 
quire. 'What  price  gentlemen,  what  price 
wildlife  sanctuaries?"  " 


Citation  Awarded  B'nai  BVlth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  triAH 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18) .  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  Monday,  in  the  office  of  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  the  national  executive  committee 
of  B'nai  B'rith.  meeting  in  annual  .<;ession 
In  Washington,  was  received  by  General 
E!.senhower  and  presented  with  a  special 
citation  awarded  B'nai  B'rith  by  the  V.'ar 
Department  in  rerc(?nition  of  the  organi- 
zation's outstanding  contributions  to  the 
morale  and  welfare  of  Army  personnel. 
The  citation  is  signed  by  Secretary  of 
War  Robert  Patterson  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Joseph  W.  Byron,  director  of  the  Army's 
Special  Services  Division. 

I  ark  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
General  Eisenhower  in  awarding  the  ci- 
tation, the  reply  of  Mr.  Henry  Monsky. 
of  Omaha,  Nebr..  national  president  of 
B'nai  B'rith.  in  accepting  the  citation, 
and  a  .-statement  entitled  "B'nai  B'rith 
Serves  the  Army." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remakks  of  General  Eisenhower  in 
Presenting  the   Citation 

Mr.  Henry  Monsky,  president  of  Bnai 
B'rith;  Col.  Elliott  Niles.  of  the  National  War 
Ssrvice  Committee;  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  Bnai  B'rith,  throughout 
the  world,  men  and  women,  enlisted  men  and 
cficers,  have  been  the  recipients  of,  and  are 
grateful  for,  the  unselfish  services  of  the  men 
and  women  of  B'nai  B'rith. 

No  one  will  ever  know  how  much  these 
services  did  in  keeping  high  the  morale  of 
the  armed  forces  during  the  terrible  days  of 
this  war.  I  know  that  Bnai  B'rith 's  service 
to  the  Army  long  antedated  Pearl  Harbor.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  great  many  recreation- 
al rooms  which  you  have  furnished  and  con- 
tinued to  serve.  Yes,  millions  of  our  soldiers 
will  always  be  grateful,  among  othor  things, 
for  the  games,  books,  and  magazines,  the 
parties  and  the  dances,  and  the  fret  lodgings 
which  you  have  provided 

I  am  especially  happy  to  learn  from  Colonel 
Nlles  that  your  splendid  work  is  going  to  con- 
tinue and  you  are  not  forgetting  our  vet- 
erans. I  know  your  services  to  thes<!  veterans 
will  be  as  welcome  to  them  now  as  It  was 
during  the  war. 

All  this  being  done  on  a  non-sectarian 
basis  by  the  nation's  oldest  and  largest  Jew- 
ish service  organization  is  proof  enough  that 
the  preservation  of  our  democratic  traditions 
is  worth  fighting  for. 

The  Army  is  mindful  of  all  that  you  have 
done  and  desires  to  recognize  it  officially  by 
the  presentation  to  you  of  this  citation,  the 
first  of  lU  kind  to  be  so  awarded. 

The  citation  reads  as  follows:  ''The  War 
Department  expresses  Its  appreciation  for 
patriotic  services  to  B'nai  B'rith  In  recogni- 
tion of  outstanding  accomplishments  In  be- 
half of  Army  personnel  and  of  meritorlotis 
contributions  to  its  welfare  and  morale." 

Remarks  or  Henrt  Monskt,  Omaha,  Nebr., 
National  President  of  Bnai  IVhith,  in 
Accepting  the  Citation  on  Behalf  of  the 
Men.  Women,  and  Young  People  Affiliated 
WrrH  B'NAI  BarrH 

This  Is  a  moment  of  rare  privilege;  to  stand 
In  the  presence  of  one  of  our  contemporary 
immortals  who  has  become  the  symbol  of 
America's  will  and  determination  "to  do  Jus- 
tice and  to  pursue  It,"  is  indeed  a  f;reat  priv- 
ilege. 

It  Is  my  privilege,  as  president  of  B'nai 
Brlth.  to  accept  from  the  hand  of  such  a 
symbol  a  citation  for  service  rendered  to  our 
tieloved  country.  B'nai  B'rith  was;  not  con- 
scious that  it  was  rendering  a  special  service. 
It  was  following  a  tradition  of  more  than  a 
century,  to  t)e  worthy  of  the  blessings  of 
American  life  by  giving  unstintlngly  of  loy- 
alty, sacrifice  and  treasure,  so  that  our  coun- 
try can  continue  to  serve  the  caufe  of  world 
peace.  It  Is  gratifying  to  be  singled  out  as  a 
service  for  a  citation.  It  cannot  be  and  is 
not  Interpreted  as  thanks  from  our  govern- 
ment. The  gratitude  is  rather  on  our  part 
to  the  United  States  Army  for  having  Ijeen 
accorded  the  opportunity  to  utilize  the  forces 
of  our  organization  for  the  welfjue  of  the 
armed  services. 

It  will  be  Interpreted  by  our  membership 
as  a  challenge  to  continue  their  services  to 
returning  veterans,  the  machinery  for  which 
has  already  been  established.  In  their  devo- 
tions to  the  task  of  keeping  America  the 
home  of  liberty,  of  inter-faith  and  Inter- 
group  amity,  and  preserving  it  a«  the  land 
wherein  there  shall  always  exist  the  concept 
of  our  brother's  keeper.  Thank  you.  General 
Eisenhower. 

B'NAI  B'RITH  Serves  the  Army 
In  the  closing  months  of  1943  the  weekly 
Influx  into  Los  Angeles  of  tens  of  thousand 


of  men  In  uniform  created  a  housing  crisis. 
Hotels  and  rooming  houses  were  Jammed  and 
thousands  of  Uncle  Sam's  finest  were  com- 
pelled to  sleep  In  hotel  lobbies,  doorways, 
on  lawns  and  sidewalks,  and  even  against 
buildings  and  lamp  posts.  B'nai  B'rith,  the 
Nation's  oldest  and  largest  Jewish  service 
organization,  decided  the  situation  required 
action. 

The  Hollywood  lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith 
opened  a  small  dormitory  in  Hollywood  but 
that  only  scratched  the  surface.  In  Decem- 
ber 1943.  B'nai  B'rith  obtained  from  one  of 
Its  members  the  use  of  the  long-vacant 
Alexandria  Hotel  annex  with  rent.  heat,  and 
light  free,  for  use  as  a  free  dormitory  for 
servicemen. 

On  the  strength  of  this  generous  gift,  B'nai 
B'rith  created  the  B'nai  Brlth  Hospitality 
House,  the  world's  largest  free  dormitory  for 
GI's.  All  men  In  uniform,  without  regard 
to  race  or  creed  or  color,  were  welcome.  Since 
the  hospitality  house  opened  on  Christmas 
eve.  1913,  it  has  been  host  to  better  than 
150  000  servicemen,  an  average  of  some  600 
every  week  end. 

The  first  man  to  register  at  the  hospitality 
house  coined  a  phrase  when  he  learned  every- 
thing was  for  free  Said  he:  "You  mean  all 
this  Is  for  free?  It  doesn't  cost  a  cent? 
Geez!     You  guys  are  O.  K." 

Throughout  the  world,  the  men  and  women 
of  Uncle  Sam's  Army  have  echoed  that  GI's 
words — "You  guys  are  O.  K  ' — as  they  saw 
and  heard  what  B'nai  B'rith  has  been  doing 
for  the  men  and  women  of  the  Army  since 
1940  on  a  completely  non-sectarian  basis. 

B'nai  B'rlth'ff  service  to  the  Army  long 
antedated  Pearl  Harbor.  A  few  weeks  after 
the  first  camps  for  selectees  were  opened  In 
1940.  B'nai  B'rith  began  providing  Torah 
scrolls  for  use  in  conducting  Jewish  re- 
ligious services  at  Army  chapels.  By  VJ-day 
200  of  these  scrolls  had  been  made  available 
to  Army  chaplains  Later  B'nai  B'rith  also 
furnished  a  number  of  the  chapels  with  spe- 
cial equipment  not  provided  by  the  Army. 

E:arly  In  1942.  B'nai  B'rith  launched  what 
was  to  become  Its  No.  1  war-service  project — 
the  furnishing  and  equipping  of  recreation 
facilities  at  Army  installations.  The  first 
of  these  was  furnished  at  Fort  Custer.  Mich., 
In  May  1942.  Since  then,  B'nai  B'rith  has 
equipped  1.507  recreation  facilities  in  every 
State  of  the  Union,  Alaska,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  an  estimated  cost  of  >750.- 
000  in  material,  furnishings,  and  equipment. 
These  facilities  Included:  502  company 
and  squad  rooms,  587  hospital  solaria,  132 
recreation  centers.  48  reading  and  writing 
rooms.  58  game  rooms.  19  service  clutjs.  12 
lounges.  13  chapels.  10  libraries.  8  induction 
and  separation  centers.  6  loudspeaker  sys- 
tems. 5  theaters,  6  canteens,  and  4  kitchens. 
The  facllltle  furnished  by  B'nai  B'rith 
were  located  at  227  different  camps,  forts, 
and  barracks:  81  air  bases  and  airports. 
53  Army  hospitals  and  veterans'  facilities;  22 
Army  training  schools  and  Wac  barracks;  24 
service  clubs  and  USO  centers;  and  5  Induc- 
tion' and  separation  centers.  Among  the 
facilities  were  73  for  units  of  Wac's  and 
Negro  troops. 

In  addition  to  outfitting  these  facilities 
Ml  1th  all  manner  of  furniture  and  equipment 
to  help  officers  and  men  relax  during  their 
leisure  time,  B'nai  B'rith  provided  a  con- 
stant flow  of  Epecial  services  for  the  men 
using  these  facilities.  These  services  In- 
cluded sewing,  refreshments:,  magazine  and 
newspaper  subscriptions,  motion  pictures, 
recorded  messages  for  the  home  folks,  sta- 
tionery, games,  musical  instruments,  athletic 
equipment,  amplifying  systems,  washing  ma- 
chines, electric  irons,  and  telephone  funds. 
Isolated  antiaircraft  batteries  and  desert 
units  received  the  came  attention  from  B'nai 
B'rith,  as  did  the  men  stationed  at  large 
camps  and  forts.  The  first  recreation  facil- 
ity furnished  In  Alaska  was  provided  by  B'nai 
Brlth. 
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inien  Amn-tmn  battl*  matltles  be^n 
coning  home  early  In  1M4.  B*n»l  BrJth 
broadened  thta  pro^ara  to  Include  mttIcv  to 
men  In  Army  hcwpttaia.  Am  th«  need 
recreational  fACtlltles  at  Army  rampc 
ned.  new  facilitlea  vcre  fumiahed  by 
tfa)  BTtth  at  Army  boapMala.  Betarta.  tun 
pOijcbea,  mualc  rooma.  and  gaaaa  roooa  were 
by  tbe  ttcore.  In  a  number  of  In- 
B*Tial  B'rtth  undertook  to  provide 
piete  recreational  facilities  at  Army  hoe- 
pttkla.  At  Vaughan  General  Hoepital  B'nal 
BTith  axpendHl  orer  •150.000  to  outfit  36 
Includtng  1  complete  rerrea'lon 
for  cnllatad  men  and  a  club  room 
The  huge  Army  Service  Forces 
t  Hospital  at  Camp  Upton  ^ad 
rooou  In  78  separate  buildings  outfiued 
B'nal  Brtth.  The  C<»rrp  Bdwards  Con- 
nt  Hospital  bad  94  rooms  fumlshrd 
B'nal  BTlth  One  Army  hospital  com- 
remarked  that  "▼toltora  to  the  hoa- 
ptt4i  Me  so  many  algna  of  B'nal  BYtth's  gener- 
osl  y  that  hsit  Om  ttme  they  think  B'nal 
BT  th  bmit  th«  honpiUI  " 

Hot  content  with  providing  the  raclllttes 
for  rscraatloai.  B'nal  B'rlth  embarked  on  an 
•SI  malv*  profram  of  hoepital Ity  (or  the 
Arfiy's  wounded  Th*a  program  Included  al- 
tbc  entire  gamut  of  entertainment  and 
relixatlcn  activities.  Special  traveling  en- 
tarialBBMnt  units  vtalt  many  hospiuis  and 
on  shows  regularly.  Outings,  flsbing. 
•b4  boattBf  pantaa.  carnivals,  week-end  par- 
ar*  arvMigatf.  wttB  B'ruil  B'rtth  com- 
•ctlof  aa  boMa  and  providing  trans- 
pcM^tion. 

B'nal  B'rtth  set  up  the 
ibla  oonvalaacant  Ol's  to 
to  the  fclks  ba.lt 
Bpartal  effort*  were  mads  to  provide 
'rtalnraent  for  battle-fatigue  caars.  Tele- 
ftmda  were  raiacd  to  enable  the  men 
to  leaU  tamne  Movie  equipment  «  is  fur- 
and  sound  systams  Installed  to  enxble 
rded  programs  to  reach  every  man  in  a 
'  Since  VJ-day.  Bnal  Briih  has  been 
fvrfalahlng  collapstbla  wheel  chairs,  projected 
bocks  which  «usble  patients  to  read  ma- 
terial thrown  on  tlM  celling,  portable  li- 
lies, and  special  bedside  radios.  In  Uie 
Chfrago  ar«a  Boat  B'rith  created  a  special 
-end  camp— Camp  OI  Joe— to  whkh 
cookraleacent  GI's  were  taken  for  a  S-day  pe- 
rloc   of  recreation. 

I  I  reo^nltion  of  its  unM)ue  efforts,  the 
Ariiy  invited  B'nal  Brlth  to  be  the  first 
:lon  to  provide  specui  servlco  to 
men  returning  on  hospital  ships, 
cf  men  on  34  hoapiul  ships  were 
with  all  manner  of  gifts  by  B  nal 
There  was  also  a  ragtUar  supply  of 
glf ta  made  available  for  the  wound- 
At  porta  of  debarkation.  Bnal  B'nih 
lU  boalncaa  to  arrange  welcome-home 
>anhea  for  the  wounded  upon  tiieir  arrival. 
B  aides  Its  hospitality  program  In  the  hoa- 
pitaa.  B'nal  Bnth  also  undertook  to  aid  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  tbe  wounded.  In  co- 
,tion  with  the  Red  Cross  and  Army  spe- 
semca  officers.  BTial  Brlth  has  eciulpped 
jirmy  hoapitaU  a  variety  of  hobby  and 
Satlonal  therapy  rooms.  Tbaae  rooms 
fintahad  with  tooia.  shop  equipment. 
Xb aoBM boapltals  Baai  Brlth 
•lectrle  bed  lampa  and  elecuic 
Thousanda  of  duUars  wcra  ralaad  for 
bo^Mtai  wcifara  prograim  through 
B'uil  B'rtth  shows  in  many  p^ta  of  the 
coui  try. 
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tbe   weekly    Influx  to  Los    Angeles 
of  thousands  of  OI  s  on   week-ecd 
created  a  major  boaalog  crisis.  B'nat 
stepped  In  and  craatad  tbe  Los  An- 
B'Bal   B'rith    Hospitality    House.      Pttr 
Oian  a  years  this  dormitory  has  been 
'  reek -end  home  of  an  average  of  000  Ol's 
unlisted  men.    They  received  a  dean  bed. 
.  shows,  towels,  writing  material,  shav- 
•qulpment.  and  coffee  and  doughnnta, 
everything  on  the  hotise.    Some  ISOMO 
have  thus  been  guesu  of  B  nal  Brlth. 


Similar  housing  vaaltm  wttb 
limited    faclimss    wen   prerlded   by   B'nal 

BTlth  m  Hollywood.  DBTtana  Beach.  Fla.; 
EvansviUe.  Ind.;  Raleigh.  N.  C:  and  Miami. 
Fla.  Ifo  wonder  a  Brootlyn  corporal  of  Ital- 
ian ancestry  >note  to  his  mother  that  Bnal 
BYlth  "nn  Jewish  means  a  place  of  rest  •*  In 
Miami.  B'nal  B'rtth  not  only  provided  hotn- 
ing  for  lone  OFa  but  organised  a  city-wlde 
campaign  to  obtain  apartments  for  the  fami- 
lies of  enlisted  men  and  offlceni  snd  set  up 
a  clearing houss  for  purchasing. 

Roadside  shsltVB  for  hitch-hiking  GI's: 
sld  in  the  WAC  recruiting  campaign:  hun- 
dreds of  volunteer  male  orderlies  st  Army 
hospitals:  htnidreds  of  thotisands  of  holiday 
gift  packages  shipped  to  all  comers  of  the 
world:  mobillration  of  an  army  of  70.000  blood 
donors  for  the  armed  forces:  eatabllahment 
of  baby- furniture  exchanges  for  wlv«s  of  Ol's: 
tours  for  the  wounded:  sponsonihlp  cf 
OI  weddings— these  we.'e  some- of  the  other 
services  given  by  B'nal  Btlth  to  Army  men 
and  women,  without  regard  to  race,  ciccd.  or 
color. 

ThrouRh  Its  vocational  service  bureau. 
B'nal  B'rith  published  a  now  world-fanMua 
chart  entitled  "What  You  Can  Do  With  Tour 
Army  Training  as  a  Civilian. '  which  has  been 
widely  utUlzed  by  Army  edtJcaUonal  and 
counseling  ofllcers.  Designed  as  a  graphic 
guide  to  point  up  (or  discharged  Army  vet- 
erans the  relstkauhip  between  civilian  em- 
ployment and  the  skills  acquired  in  134  Jobs 
most  common  in  the  Army,  the  chart  took  the 
form  of  a  two-color  Illustrated  wall  document 
Army  authorities  throughout  the  world  have 
paid  tribute  to  this  unique  chart  a«  an  in- 
valuable conUibutlon. 

In  all  of  theee  services  to  the  Army.  B'nal 
B'rith  waa  motivated  only  by  its  century-old 
tradition  at  aenrloe  to  the  Nation,  a  tradiUon 
that  encompasses  a  proud  record  during  the 
Civil  War.  the  Spaniah- American  War.  World 
War  I.  and  World  War  II. 

B'nal  B'rtth  takaa  pride  In  the  fact  that 
these  services  played  their  part  in  keeping 
high  the  morale  of  our  fighting  men  and  are 
now  helping  rebuild  the  Uvea  of  the  wounded. 
As  the  commander  of  an  Army  service  base 
said:  "Minus  soldle:s  without  guns,  such  as 
you.  there  would  be  no  army." 

STATUTICS 

One  thouiwind  five  hundred  and  seven  rec- 
reational facilities  equipped  lor  the  Army 

Two  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand servicemen  entertained  at  B'iuu  B'rith 
sponsored  hospitality  proijrsms. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoutand 
Armv  men  housed  at  B'nal  BY'th  dormitories 

Seven  hundred  thousand  gift  packages  and 
service  kiu  contributed  to  Army  men  by 
B'nal  Brlth.  ' 

Two  million  games,  books,  and  magazine 
subscriptions  provided  to  Army  men. 

Two  hundred  Torah  scrolls  made  available 
to  Army  chapels. 

Fifty-three  Army  hospitals  received  B'nal 
B'rith  recreational  equipment  and  hoenl- 
tallty. 

Twenty-four  Army  hospital  ships  served 
with  recreational  material  snd  ijlft  packages   ' 

Seventy  thousand  B'nal  B'rith  blood  donors 
recruited  for  armed  forces  thrtnigh  Red  Cross 


Shortage  of  Building  Materials 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  UfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESpTTATU'ES 
Friday,  February  g,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  very  great  shortage  of  build- 


ing materials  and  kuildinc  ."supplic!^  In 
this  country.  That  .shortage  ."?U11  «xi.sts. 
This  shortage  is  materially  interlering 
with  the  desire  of  the  people  to  biiiid 
houses  and  homes.  Our  returning  vet- 
eran.s  need,  and  thry  want.  hoii;es  in 
which  to  reestablish  their  fani*- 
They  want  to  rehabilitate  themselv. 
qtiiclily  as  possible.  But  there  is  a 
.scarcity  of  hou.ses.  and  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  biiilding  materiaLs.  including  lumb^^r. 
plumbing  materials  Bod  supplies  and 
other  e.ss^ntial  commodities — and  be- 
cause of  this  existing  shortage  it  is  im- 
possible for  th©  builders  to  proceed  wUli 
their  wyrlt,  and  it  Ls  impassible  fo:  the 
people,  who  desire  to  build,  to  gb  for- 
ward. 

We  have  learned  that  much  lumber, 
and  building  .supplies,  are  now  t)eing  .sent 
to  Europe,  and  cKsewhere.  Recently  I 
oljserved  that  some  2S0  0(Hi0OO  board 
feet  of  lumber  was  to  be  sent  to  Europe 
durihK  the  fir.st  3  month.s  of  1946.  Of 
course,  that  va.st  amount  of  lumber  would 
be  very  helpful  in  repairing  and  build- 
ing hotuses  in  this  country,  which  are 
so  badly  needed. 

Mr.  Spealter.  one  matter  ha-s  teen 
called  to  my  attention  regarding  'hi.s 
very  great  .shortage  of  building  mate- 
rials by  a  group  of  people  from  Indiana 
who  are  now  tourinz  through  several 
countries  In  South  America.  Mr.  Mau- 
rice Early,  of  the  Indianapolis  Star,  In- 
dianapolis. Ind.,  is  one  of  that  partj  of 
Hocsiers  who  are  making  that  trip.  He 
state.s  in  an  article  .sent  back  to  hi.s  news- 
paper, "that  upon  leaving  Indianap<  li>; 
where  all  building  is  at  a  sUndsUll.  we 
were  amazed  to  find  that  virtually  every- 
thing used  In  the  construction  ttork  down 
here  comes  from  the  United  Statr.«:." 
They  were  at  the  time  that  statement 
was  written  in  Caracas.  Venezuela.  He 
further  reports  that  trucks  coming  into 
that  city  are  loaded  with  buiJdin?  mate- 
rials, and  the  ports  are  crowded  with 
ships  and  vessels  loaded  with  construc- 
'  ^1.  cement,  and  other  building 

li  al.s.  iiKluding  lumber  and  other 

essential  commodities.  We  know  that 
these  countries  were  not  engaged  in  this 
late  war.  They  have  not  suffered  either 
from  inva.sion  or  the  ravages  of  war. 
yer  they  are  securing  vast  quantities  of 
building  material,  and  they  arc  building 
new  homes  In  many  of  thase  cities  it 
i.<!  reported,  blocks  of  slunL«  hate  been 
ra«d  to  make  way  for  new  hou.-es  and 
homes.  Our  country  is  furnishing  the 
material  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  which  are  now  going  up. 
Yet  we  know  there  is  a  dire  need  for 
buildings,  houses,  and  homes  in  this 
country,  but  the  scarcity  of  all  kinds  and 
types  of  necessary  building  materials 
prevents  the  construction  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  contracting  busine.'^s.  and 
as  builders,  and  many  who  are  engaged 
in  the  s&\e  and  distribution  of  building 
materials  and  supplies,  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed and  distressed  because  of  this 
Pohcy  on  Uie  part  of  our  Oovemment. 
It  appears  to  them,  naturally,  that  they 
are  being  discriminated  against  in  this 
particular,  because  they  are  prevented 
from  pursuing  their  business  because  of 
this  scarcity  of  building  material,  while 
our  Government  permits,  and  actually 
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approves,  the  sending  of  this  needed 
building  material  to  these  South  Ameri- 
can countries  so  they  may  proceed  with 
their  building  program.s.  Of  course,  this 
is  a  very  unjust  discrimination,  in  my 
opinion.  Our  own  people  our  returning 
veterans,  need  houses,  and  this  very  un- 
wise and  unju.st  procedure  is  preventing 
them  from  obtaining  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  all  may 
read  the  report.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  article  written  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Early,  cf  the  Indianapolis  Star, 
of  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  f.t  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  Day  in  Iiitdian* — Capital  Booming — 
Unitto  States  Matfrials — Cacacas  Rf- 
BuiLDiNG  —  Gaoup  Entertained  —  Otttune 
Plans 

(By  Msurice  Eerly) 

CARACAS.  Venezuela.  January  28. — This 
capital  of  Venezuela  Is  experiencing  a  build- 
ing boom  that  resembles  the  feverish  con- 
struction activities  In  American  cities  during 
the  boom  days  of  the  1920°s  To  outsiders 
this  tearing  down  of  ancient  structures  and 
the  building  of  the  most  modern  kinds  of 
h(  v\f-^.  apartments,  and  office  buildings  is 
amaslng. 

What  Is  more  amazing  to  the  Hcoslers.  who 
I  ave  Just  left  Indianapolis,  where  building  Is 
at  a  standstill  and  the  housing  shortage  is 
acute.  Is  that  virtually  everything  used  In 
the  construction  work  here  comes  from  the 
United  States. 

There  Is  a  constant  procession  of  trucks 
winding  up  the  mountain  road  fron  the  port 
of  La  Ounlra  to  Caracas.  They  ore  loaded  with 
construction  steel,  cement,  and  the  other 
hulldlng  materials  Walls  of  all  the  houses 
id  other  buildings  here  are  made  of  brick 
that  Is  manufactured  In  Venezuela.  Some 
of  the  cement  Is  made  locally.  But  all  other 
materials.  Including  plumbing  and  light  fix- 
tures, modernistic  glass,  aluminum  for 
decorative  effects,  come  from  the  United 
States. 

Rebuilding  of  Caracas  did  not  start  after 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  has  been  going  on 
during  the  war  years.  Last  year  a  mam- 
moth government  housing  project  was  com- 
pleted. Blocks  of  slums  were  razfd  to  make 
way  for  wide  streets  anf*  seven  apartment 
buildings  with  800  living  unlls.  They  cost 
$12,500,000.  leaned  by  the  government  to  the 
housing  authority  The  loan  is  to  be  amor- 
tized by  the  rentals.  Fhe  development  is 
Just  as  modern  and  attractive  as  any  new 
section  ol  a  city  in  the  United  States. 

As  a  result  of  the  construction  activity 
there  is  no  severe  housing  shortage  here 
even  though  the  city  has  grown  rapidly  diir- 
ing  the  war. 

There  is  only  one  explanation  here  for  the 
fact  that  building  material  from  the  United 
Sutes  Is  coming  now.  and  has  been  coming 
diiring  the  war.  when  construction  In 
America  was  strictly  rationed. 

Materials  sold  In  tbe  United  States  are 
subject  to  celling  prices.  The  United  States 
Government  would  have  no  Interest  In  regu- 
lating the  price  of  materials  sold  to  Vene- 
zuela. Consequently  the  materials  are  going 
to  buyers  who  will  pay  more  than  the  re- 
stricted prices  paid  by  the  construction  In- 
dustry In  the  United  States. 

New  buildings  Include  a  large  school,  an 
eisht-story  ofBce  structure  for  one  of  the 
newspapers,  apartments,  and  residences. 
There  are  few  places  In  the  old  business  sec- 
tion where  buildings  are  not  coming  down 
to  make  way  for  new  ones.  In  the  suburbs, 
up  the  valleys,  there  are  double-lane  streets, 
regular  Amerlcan-ty-pe  Oiling  stations,  neon 
lighted  stores,  and  there  are  three  large 
groceries.  In  all  other  parts  of  the  town 
the  food  stores  are  mere  stalls  not  much 
larger  than  stands  in  the  Indianapolis  city 


market.  If  Caracas  could  get  all  the  ma- 
terials it  wants  from  the  United  States  there 
would  be  $18  0C0,0OO  of  new  construction  a 
month. 

At  the  direction  of  the  President  of  Vene- 
zuela, the  Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce group  was  entertained  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  at  a  fashionable  resort 
restiiurant  outside  of  the  city.  All  members 
of  the  group  declared  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant contact  that  any  group  Interested  In 
business  promotion  could  have  made.  The 
government  officials  were  lavish  in  their  en- 
tertainment. The  dinner  meeting  lasted 
from  0  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  after 
midnight.  Officials  giving  the  party  were 
Perez  Alfonso,  minister  of  commerce,  and 
Valmore  Rodrleuez,  minister  of  the  Interior. 

They  exrla'ned  their  plans  for  Irdustrial 
development  of  the  country  and  for  the  Im- 
provement of  the  living  conditione  cf  the 
poor  class  which  is  now  suffering  fmm  mal- 
nutrition. Tuber: ulosis  is  rampant.  Min- 
ister Alfonso  said  there  are  7,000  homeless 
children  In  Caracas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  our  lumber  deal- 
ers and  plumbers  have  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  stock  on  hand.  They  cannot 
obtain  lumber,  and  they  cannot  obtain 
plumbing  materials  and  supplies,  and 
this  has  prevented  the  building  of  houses 
which  are  baJ^y  neeued.  It  is  abhorrent 
for  the  people  to  know  that  these  very 
supplies  which  are  now  needec"  for  build- 
ing purposes  are  being  sent,  in  large 
quantities,  to  the  various  South  Ameri- 
can countries.  By  this  practice,  those 
countries  are  going  forward  with  their 
improvements  while  our  returned  veter- 
ans and  our  own  people  have  to  stand 
by  and  await  the  time  when  they  can 
secure  those  necessary  materials  for 
building  in  our  own  country,  and  our 
businessmen  and  our  building  contrac- 
tors are  compelled  to  await  the  time 
when  those  materials  are  available. 

The  people  in  our  own  country  want 
to  proceed  with  their  businesses,  and 
they  want  to  build  and  develop  in  our 
own  country.  The  people  want  the 
United  States  of  America  to  go  forward. 
They  do  not  want  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  to  build  and  develop,  while 
we  are  forced  to  sit  idly  by  and  await 
the  time  when  available  materials  may 
be  secured.  In  other  words,  we  are  now 
witnessing  a  stoppage  in  building  because 
we  are  all  too  generous  in  sending  our 
needed  building  materials  to  other  coun- 
tries who  do  not  need  the  same  as  great- 
ly as  our  own  Nation.  This  procedure 
should  be  stopped.  Let  us  build  in  our 
'  own  Nation. 


Shipments  of  Wheat 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8. 1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  current  wheat  crisis  too 
little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
question  of  transportation.  It  has  been 
intimated  in  the  press  and  elsewhere  that 
a  part  of  the  current  shortage  of  wheat 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  farmers  are  hold- 


ing it  for  higher  prices.  That  definitely 
is  not  the  situation  at  the  present  time. 
Of  course,  some  farmers  normally  carry 
wheat  from  one  year  to  another.  Many 
of  them  have  adequate  storage  on  their 
farms  and,  irrespective  of  the  price  sit- 
uation, many  farmers  like  to  hold  at 
least  a  part  of  their  wheat  until  they  see 
v;hat  their  crop  prospects  are  for  the 
next  year.  However,  there  is  no  need  to 
worry  abcut  that  situation  new  because 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  in  this  country  now  on  farms 
v.'hich  cannot  be  moved  because  of  a  lack 
of  rail  transportation.  The  last  figures  I 
saw  a  few  days  ago  indicated  that  more 
than  503  country  elevators  throughout 
the  country  are  now  closed  because  they 
are  full  and  cars  are  not  available  to 
move  the  wheat  stored  in  them.  I  am 
advised  that  unless  some  drasti  •  action 
is  taken  this  situation  will  grow  worse 
rather  than  better.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  situation  which  exists  in  many 
localities  in  the  wheat  country,  let  me 
quote  the  following  letter  from  the 
manager  of  a  grain  elevator  at  John- 
son, Kans. : 

.  e  read  in  the  papers  how  the  farmers 
are  holding  their  wheat  when  the  mills  are 
needing  it  so  badly  and  what  a  big  Job  the 
farmers  have  ahead  of  them  for  1946  to  pro- 
duce enough  food  to  avert  a  famine. 

This  is  all  disgusting  to  read  when  out 
here  in  the  country  all  the  elevators  and 
most  of  the  farm  bins  are  bulging  with 
wheat — much  of  it  going  out  of  condition. 
It  cannot  be  moved  because  of  the  shortage 
of  grain  cars. 

Johnspn  has  received  since  the  Ist  day 
of  November  an  average  of  slightly  over  two 
cars  a  day,  and  there  never  has  been  a  day 
that  a  car  came  to  tov.n  that  it  was  not 
loaded  in  an  hour  or  two  after  It  was 
spotted.  The  elevators  were  full  when  the 
car  was  loaded  and  some  farmers  had  to  haul 
their  grain  me  again.  Furthermore,  farm- 
ers have  hauled  their  grain  to  any  point  they 
could  unload  it.  Right  now  about  3,000 
bushels  a  day  are  being  hauled  from  here  to 
mills  In  Texas. 

Basing  an  estimate  on  the  number  of 
bushels  of  grain,  mostly  wheat,  that  Is  In 
the  Johnson  territory  we  will  have  to  have  an 
average  of  six  and  one  half  cars  a  day  from 
now  until  harvest  to  get  this  year's  crop  out 
before  another  harvest.  A  lot  of  the  wheat  If 
not  moved  soon  will  be  condemned  as  unfit 
for  human  consumption. 

This  condition  exists  not  only  In  John- 
son but  in  all  of  this  part  of  Kansas.  Is 
there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  relieve 
the  situation? 

It  Will  be  noted  that  not  only  is  the 
movement  of  wheat  being  delayed  in  this 
community,  but  if  it  is  not  moved  soon 
the  deterioration  which  is  taking  place 
will  render  it  unfit  for  human  con- 
sumption. 

I  do  not  v^rant  to  be  critical  of  the  rail- 
roads. They  are  up  against  a  situation 
where  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  move 
all  the  goods  that  are  waiting  to  be 
moved.  They  simply  do  not  have  the 
rolling  stock  to  do  it.  I  am  advised  that, 
in  addition  to  the  shortage  of  rolling 
stock,  the  5-day  week  has  resulted  in 
reducing  the  supply  of  cars.  Estimates 
which  I  have  seen  place  this  loss  at  as 
much  as  10  percent.  The  prevailing 
strikes  have  also  contributed  to  this  loss 
of  cars  as  many  cars  are  tied  up  in  strike- 
bound plants. 
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^  fbat  must  be  done  if  this  crisis  Is  to 
Ms  to  give  some  top  over- all  direc- 
tlo  I  to  the  problem.  U  it  is  more  essea- 
to  move  wheat  ttamn  «ome  other  com- 
ity.  then  someone  ought  to  have  the 
am  hortty  to  say  that  preference  must  be 
dvpn  to  wheat  movements.  Further- 
there  should  be  top  direction  and 
In  the  way  of  survejg  and 
of  Information  to  a  greater 
extent  than  exists  now.  I  am  convinced 
Um|I  a  conaideraMe  amount  of  transpor- 
Is  now  bcinc  wa^^ied  in  long  hauls 
fro  n  one  part  of  the  country  to  another 
wh  ch  couid  be  avoided  with  more  coor- 
dlration  from  the  top.  The  letter  above 
qui  ted  spcaJu  of  hauhnc  wheat  from 
we  tern  Kansas  into  Texas.  I  am  ad- 
vise 'd  that  at  the  present  time  3.000  bush- 
els of  wheat  per  day  are  being  hauled 
by  riKk  from  one  shipping  point  m  west- 
ern Kan.<uis  to  nulls  at  Amarillo.  Tex. 
Th  s  IS  ridiculous  when  it  is  recalled  that 
Anrarlilo  is  the  center  of  a  great  wheat- 
irc  wing  area.  I  understand  wheat  is  be- 
ing shipped  from  North  Dakota  to  Texas 
an<  (rom  the  Pacifk  North  wei^t  to  Kan- 
Thls  at  a  time  when  Kansas  farm- 
have  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat 
wh  ch  they  want  to  sell  but  cannot  be- 
cai  »e  there  is  no  transportation. 

1  his  is  the  time  of  year  when  farmers 
hai  e  time  to  haul  wheat.  Later  on  they 
wll  be  busy  with  their  spring  woi1t  and 
tt  1 1ll  be  much  more  dllBcult. 

The  present  situation  has  exi5ted  all 
fall  and  winter.  It  is  getting  worse. 
Un  e.ss  some  real  effort  is  made  to  nx>vc 
wh  at  now  on  farms.  !«ome  of  it  deterto- 
rat  Qg.  we  will  be  faced  with  a  real  crt<;is. 
ftvinpt  action  now  is  e<isential  and 
An  lid  have  priority  over  all  other  steps 
to  I  leet  the  food  situation.  Farmers  are 
anjious  to  selL  They  are  demanding 
traj  asportation.  Do  not  blame  them  for 
shortage. 
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NatiMs'   Erfwcatmial,    Scientific, 
uU  Cakanil  Coafercoce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  KOiriAMA 

rW^TlHE  SKMATt  OF  THE  UKirKD  STATIS 

frjjfav.  Februaru  8  <  leputlative  day  of 
frUUlt,  January  18) .  1946 

abr.  MURRAY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unajilmous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
appendix  of  the  Coi»ca«ssiONAL  Rxc- 
k  radio  broadcast  which  I  delivered 
t  le  Congressional  Record  on  the  Atr 
proiram  over  Station  WHN.  New  York. 
N.  Y  .  on  Monday.  December  3.  1945. 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoaa. 


lu»d    th*    privil«te    of    representing    U>e 

■^   State*   on    ilje   American    Delegation 

tTnlted  WaUona"  Erforattaiial  and  Cul- 

Oofxlerence  held  In  London.  Nowraber 

'     I  bav«  rvtnmed  from  Um«  mmHing 

bope  tor  tHe  r  TtihliifcmMi  at 


ittvea  of  44  natkma  itoere  ^revd 
on  a  ( onstltution  to  form  the  baste  at  coojh 
eraUoQ  moztg  peaceful  nationa  Jn  adranc- 
Jng  tljrough  international,  educational,  and 


cultural    relation*   the   objeetJvea   of   peace 
and  human  welfare. 

TlMM  nations  Uirough  tbelr  repreaenta- 
tlves  declared  that: 

•ance  wara  begin  In  the  mlmte  of  men 
it  u  In  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses 
of  peace  must  be  constructed.  Ignorance 
of  each  other's  way.s  and  Uvea  has  been  a 
common  cause  througbcat  history  of  th»t 
suspictoa  and  distrust  whicb  ail  too  often 
results   m  war." 

It  Is  the  purpoec  of  this  on^anlaation  to 
build  understanding  and  confidence  in  the 
world  aa  a  basts  for  peace  It  win  encourage 
the  free  flow  of  information  and  Ideas 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures 
and  through  educational  and  sclentiHc  ex- 
change. It  Will  tMlp  teachers.  scientUts. 
writers  and  others  to  work  together  through- 
out the  world  in  support  at  the  peace  alms 
of  the  United  Nations. 

The  Conference  In  London  showed  that  the 
people  of  the  world  aTe  agreed  on  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  the  best  we^KSi 
against  war  is  understandlni(.  onMM»i««n 
Itnowledge  and  understanding  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  removes  the  danger  of 
violent  dispute  The  greatest  danger  today 
Is  the  feeling  which  has  been  developing  in 
the  minds  of  too  many  men  in  this  country 
and  abroad — that  already  the  next  war  i.«i 
inevitable  Debates  have  taken  place  even 
In  the  Congress  In  which  thl.s  fear  has  been 
expressed.  This  organization  of  the  United 
Nations  is  dedicated  to  proving  the  falseness 
of  that  peyeholo^y. 

It  can  be  done 

It  must  be  done 

I  am  sure  that  Americans,  to  whom  educa- 
tion ha*,  since  Its  very  founding,  been  a 
priceless  heritage,  will  be  especially  quick  to 
appreciate  that  In  a  world  emerging  from  a 
war  not  over  boundaries  nor  colonial  domains 
but  to  preserve  the  very  soul  of  democracy! 
the  cooperation  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  educational  and  cultural  endeavors  pre- 
sents one  of  the  best  guarantee*  of  continued 


Americans  have  been  abie  to  edu- 
cate   thelx    children   and    because   American 
scientists  and  cultural  leaders  have  been  f^ee 
to  pursue  their  research  and  their  achieve- 
ments, the  United  States  is  prosperous  and 
united.    The  year*  Ju«t  behind  us  have  sureh 
tM^t  OS  that  oxu-  own  prosperity  is  largeJy 
dependent  upon  the  prosperity  and  the  unity 
of  tiM  world.     It  Is  possible,  perhaps,  to  pre- 
vent aggressor  natloru  from  actually  waging 
larga-acale  wars  by  invoking  the  powers  of 
the  Sicnrtty  Council  of  the  United  Nations, 
but  a  mere  police  force  is  not  enough     Hu- 
man beluga  are  peacefully  Inclined  so  that  It 
become*  unneowaary  to  call  upon  the  police 
tore*,  only  wh<>n  they  are  educated  and  fully 
aeo^t  the  fundamental  prmclples  of  a  com- 
mon moraluy  and  when  they  find  construc- 
tive outleu  for  their  energies  In  promoting 
the  economic  and  cultural  life  of  the  world. 

The  formal  title  of  this  organtnitlon  I*  the 
United  Nationa  HHwaltuiial.  acientlflc.  and 
Cultural  Organization.  Using  the  fl.'si  letter 
in  each  word  of  th*  title,  we  have  the  abbre- 
viated  titli  "UNESCO  •  by  which  name  It  will 
be  generally  referred  to. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  and  the 
Congres*  of  the  United  States  will  flnd  the 
conatnwUon  whicb  was  developed  In  London 
fully  acceptable  and  that  this  Government 
and  the  govemnMot*  of  the  United  Nations 
wUl  tak*  paoaapi  acuou  in  approvtBg  it  and 
making  it  possible  for  the  Organlaatlon  to 
begin  functioninf  In  tb«  near  funire. 

I  am  coavmced  that  It  will  aid  launaasur- 
abtytopreventlng  war  InUrnatlonal  or- 
ganMMlona  to  be  effective  must  have  the 
su(>port  o#  ealiKhtened  world  opinion  The 
raeoras  of  UNXSCD  dapsads  oa  Um  tealns 
aad  WUl  or  tb«  yauplM  ag  tlM  worM  to  aMfee 
it  weak,  tsserks  baa  aad*  aa  tacalculabte 
aonuibutloa  to  tlw  wiimixic  of  Ui«  war.  We 
now  hare  an  opporttmlty  to  organise  the 
world  for  peace.     WItk  great  power  comes 


grent    rfsponslblllty.      America    must    give 
leadership  In  the  building  of  tlie  nev/  world. 

Question.  Senator  kltnuxT.  you  have  com- 
mented several  times  since  your  return  that 
you  were  much  impressed  by  the  reports  nf 
devastation  of  educational  and  scientific  fa- 
cliltie"  in  the  countries  occupied  by  Axis  na- 
t^s.  What  doe*  UNESCO  olan  to  do  about 
this? 

Senator  Muaaav.  UNESCO  is  not  to  be  a 
relief  organlaatlon.  It  la  designed  to  engage 
In  spreading  education,  kiuiwledge.  and  cul- 
ture among  the  masses,  to  encourage  peace 
by  removing  racial  prejudice.  Intolerance,  and 
111  win  from  the  minds  of  people  and  in- 
culcating in  their  place  the  prtnclples  of  hu- 
man dignity,  equality,  and  mutual  respect 
among  men.  Such  a  program  couid  not  be 
expected  to  carry  on  relief  activities. 

Th*  Conference  at  London,  however,  pro- 
vided a  preparatory  commission  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  technical  subcom- 
mittee to  exaniUie  Into  and  report  on  the 
needs  of  devastated  countries  with  a  view 
of  bringing  such  conditions  to  the  notice 
of  goverumenU.  organizations,  and  persons 
wishing  to  assist  in  such  relief  problems. 

Question  Has  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
United  States  committed  itself  in  any  way 
atKiut  this  organization? 

Senator  Mvuut  Well,  this  is  one  of  the 
objective  programs  of  the  UnlUd  Nations  au- 
thorized at  the  San  Francisco  CuoXerencc. 
The  United  Nationa  Charter,  adopted  at  San 
Francisco,  provide*  In  article  57  for  'Vialiivs 
specialized  agencies,  esublished  by  intergov- 
ernmental agreement  with  wide  iuUrua- 
tlcnal  responslbllitle*  in  economic,  social, 
cultural,  educational,  health,  and  related 
fields.  Furthermore,  both  Houses  of  the  Coi\- 
gre«  have  unanimously  passed  resolutions 
favoring  the  sstablUhment  of  an  Interna- 
tional organization  for  educational  and  cul- 
tural cooperation." 

Question.  How  soon  will  the  United  St«'e.s 
become  a  member  and  what  is  the  mechanism 
of  that? 

Senator  Mouat  The  United  Sutes  will 
become  a  member  through  the  adopUon  by 
Congress  of  a  Joint  resoiinion  accepting  the 
constitution  of  this  organization  and  agree- 
ing to  membership. 

^estion  What  about  Germany  and 
Japan— Will  they   be  member*? 

Senator  irrasAT  The  membership  Is  con- 
fined to  members  of  the  United  Natlon.s  Or- 
ganlaatton.  However,  states  not  rriembero 
of  the  United  NaUorw  Organixstlon  may  be 
admitted  u>  raembcrvhip  upon  recommends  - 
tK*i  of  the  executive  board  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  vote  of  the  general  conference 

Question  I  undersUnd  that  Russia  did 
not  take  part  in  the  London  Conference. 
Can  you  tell  u*  why  and  are  there  grounds 
for   anticipating    her    partlclpo'lon    later? 

Senator  MuaaaT  Russia  did  not  take  part 
In  *bg  London  Conference  but  it  was  the 
universal  judgment  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Conference  that  Russia  would  find  the  or- 
ganization acceptable  In  every  way.  She  ap- 
proved the  idea  of  ^uch  a  specialized  agency 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference.  A  po*i- 
tJon  has  been  held  for  Russia  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  preparatory  com- 
mt8*lon.  and  I  hope  that  <rhe  will  play  an 
aciivw  part  in  the  planning  activities  now 
going  forward  In  London. 

Question.  How  wUl  the  organization  oper- 
ate to  be  effective  In  promoting  peace  in  the 
world? 

Senator  Hwlat.  The  plan  of  action  U  pro- 
vUW  for  In  article  I  of  the  constitution 
Tha  organlaatlon  will  contribute  to  peace 
and  aecxulty  by  promoting  collaboration 
among  the  nation*  through  education.  *cl- 
ence,  and  culture  In  order  to  further  tinJ- 
vcraal  r«*pect  for  Justice,  for  the  rule  of  taw 
and  for  the  human  rlgbu  and  fundamenUl 
f««d«wn*  which  arc  affirmed  for  lb*  peoples 
of  the  world,  ft  vfH  collaborate  In  the  wcrk 
of  advancing  the  mutiul  knowledge  and  tui- 
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derstandlng  of  peoples  through  all  means 
of  mass  communication  and  will  recommend 
Fuch  international  agreements  as  may  be 
necessary  to  promote  the  free  flow  of  Ideas 
by  word  and  Image.  The  Organization,  how- 
ever,  is  prohibited  from  intervening  in  mat- 
ters which  are  essentially  within  the  domes- 
tic Jurisdiction  of  nations. 


The  Sugar  Situation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  8. 1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
sometime  I  have  been  wondering  what 
Is  being  done,  or  will  be  done,  relative 
to  the  sugar  situation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  or  any  other  depart- 
ment having  jurisdiction  over  this  com- 
modity. Last  year,  thousands  upon 
thou.«ands  of  bushels  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables were  wasted  because  there  wa.s  not 
.•sufflclcnt  sugar  available  for  canning. 
Certainly  the  department  that  is  re- 
.sponsible  for  t,he  supply  of  this  com- 
modity has  had  full  knowledge  of  this 
condition  for  sometime  and  it  is  re- 
grettable at  this  date  little  has  been  done 
to  correct  it. 

On  January  21  I  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Anflfer- 
son.  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

I  am  -vondering  Just  what  1*  being  done 
in  order  that  we  will  not  have  a  sugar  short- 
age this  coming  summer,  and  what  Is  being 
done  that  we  will  have  suflJcient  amount  of 
sugar  for  canning  purposes,  both  summer 
and  fall  of  this  year.  Last  year  a  definite 
drive  was  made  for  home  production  of  food, 
and  yet  thousands  and  thousands  of  tons  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  spoiled  because  of  the 
lack  of  sugar  for  preservation  It  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  we  should  make  preparation 
for  this  before  the  time  of  emergency,  and 
am  therefore  wondering  what  the  status  of 
the  subject  is. 

Also  I  am  wondering,  Mr.  Secretary,  what 
happened  to  the.  approximately  1.600.000  tons 
of  sugar  that  our  armed  forces  found  on  the 
island  of  Java. 

In  your  opinion,  will  it  be  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  price  of  sugar,  either  in  the  form 
of  subsidy  or  an  increase  in  price  to  con- 
sumers, in  order  that  we  may  have  the  suf- 
ficient amount  necessary  to  meet  the  needs? 

I  hope  that  you  will  give  this  request  a 
full  detailed  reply,  and  if  legislation  is  nec- 
essary, so  inform  us,  so  that  your  recom- 
mendations may  be  given  serious  considera- 
tion and  study  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

Assuring  you  that  I  appreciate  your  prompt 
attention  to  this  request,  I  am.  with  kindest 
regards. 

Respectfully  yours. 

J.  Habrt  McGnzGoa, 
Uember  of  Congress. 

On  February  4.  1946, 1  received  Secre- 
tary Anderson's  reply  which  reads  as 
follows : 

This  Is  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  January 
21  In  which  ycu  asked  what  Is  being  done  to 
assure  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  amount 
of  FU^ar  for  canning  purposes  this  year. 

In  an  effort  to  stimulate  sugar  production 
for  thf;  harvests  which  would  be  available  for 
this  year's  consumption,  the  Department  of 
Agriculttire    made   early    announcements   of 


support  payment  programs  for  sugar  beets 
and  domestic  sugarcane,  both  continental 
and  offshore.  Such  support  pairments  were 
designed  to  stimulate  sugar  production  in  a 
manner  which  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Government's  program  of  economic 
stabilization.  Growers  of  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  have  responded  to  such  payments 
with  increased  acreages.  There  Is  nothing 
further  that  can  be  done  in  connection  with 
such  programs  to  increase  sugar  production 
for  consumption  this  year.  The  liepartment 
already  has  announced  support  progranas  for 
the  sugar  beet  and  continental  sugarcane 
crops  which  will  l>e  harvested  next  fall  for  use 
late  this  year  and  during  the  first  9  months 
of  next  year. 

We  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the 
1948  Cuban  sugar  crop.  We  have  offered 
Cuba  a  price  of  3.675  cents  per  pound  for  its 
1946  production  which  Is  an  increase  of  .575 
cents  per  pound  over  the  price  paid  for  the 
1945  crop.  Since  the  harvest  of  the  1946 
crop  already  is  under  way.  there  is  nothing 
further  that  can  be  done  to  increase  this 
year's  Cuban  production. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  move  any  part 
of  the  1.600.000  tons  of  sugar  reported  in 
Java  because  of  the  current  internal  politi- 
cal difficulties.  It  is  not  possible  to  predict 
when  such  dilBculties  may  be  settled  in  such 
manner  as  to  permit  the  shipment  of  any 
part  of  the  sugar. 

In  order  to  assure  the  prompt  availability 
of  this  year's  sugar  production,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  Increase  the  price  of  sugar  sub- 
stantially or  to  obtain  legislative  authoriza- 
tion to  incur  losses  on  1946  crop  operations. 
Such  action  is  not  necessary  to  stimulate 
this  year's  production,  since  such  stimula- 
tion has  t>een  given  by  the  Department's 
early  announcements  that  it  would  make  the 
announced  support  payments  If  necessary  to 
asBure  growers  certain  levels  of  income  which 
were  deemed  necessary  to  achieve  Increased 
production.  However,  such  offers,  as  an- 
nounced, are  contingent  upon  legislative  au- 
thorization to  incur  losses  on  1946  crop  op- 
erations. We  have  submitted  a  request  for 
such  authorization  to  the  Congress,  which, 
if  granted,  would  permit  the  Importation  and 
distribution  of  Puerto  Rlcan  and  Hawaiian 
sugar  of  the  1946  crop,  the  harvest  of  which 
has  Just  started. 

We  are  attempting  to  work  out  agreements 
with  producers  which  will  permit  interim 
shipments  of  sugar  from  these  areas  pending 
our  receipt  of  the  required  legislative  au- 
thorization. This  Is  Ijelng  done  to  avoid  any 
delays  in  shipments  of  sugar  during  the 
period  of  the  most  critical  shortage.  If  such 
authorization  Is  forthcoming  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, there  will  be  little  Interruption  in  the 
orderly  movement  of  new-crop  sugar  supplies 
as  rapidly  as  they  become  available.  The 
celling  prices  of  raw  and  refined  sugar  will 
be  increased  in  the  near  future  by  an  amount 
which  will  permit  the  importation  and  sale 
of  1946  crop  Cuban  sugar  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  without  loss. 

Ftirther  legislative  authorization  will  he 
necessary  to  permit  the  fulfillment  of  the  De- 
partment's support  payment  program  for 
1946-crop  sugar  beets  and  continental  sugar- 
cane which  will  be  harvested  next  fall.  We 
expect  to  submit  a  request  for  such  authori- 
zation soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Clinton  P.  Andeksoh, 

Secretary. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that 
some  of  my  questions  were  not  fully  an- 
swered and  at  this  time  no  definite  pro- 
gram has  been  arranged.  I  am  fearful 
that  we  will  soon  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  in  the  past — that  is,  "too 
Uttle  and  too  late." 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  investiga- 
tion be  made  by  the  proper  committee  of 
Congress  of  this  entire  subject,  and  at  an 


early  date  report  back  to  Congress  the 
findings  so  the  people  will  have  a  definite 
knowledge  of  what  they  can  expect  so  far 
as  quantity  of  sugar  is  concerned.  This 
subject  is  a  most  urgent  one,  and  I  re- 
quest that  immediate  action  be  taken. 


Let's  Get  Our  Bearings 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18) ,  1946 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  was  delivered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mr.  HawkesI,  one  of  the 
ablest  Members  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  February  5. 
1946.  before  1.200  prominent  business- 
men. The  address  was  broadcast  over 
a  national  hook-up.  At  the  meeting, 
which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Brand  Names  Research  Foundation, 
awards  were  made  to  more  than  150 
companies  which  have  maintained  suc- 
cessful brands  on  the  market  for  50  years 
or  more 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  am  honored  by  being  present  with  this 
distinguished  group  of  businessmen  who  have 
"wisely  used  brands  and  trade-marks  to  de- 
velop successful  business  and  vast  employ- 
ment under  our  American  system  of  free 
men. 

Tonight,  at  this  great  meeting,  under  the 
auspices  of  Brand  Names  Research  Founda- 
tion, at  which  are  present  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  America's  leading  businessmen,  recog- 
nition has  been  given  to  business  institu- 
tions which  have  established  and  maintained 
for  50  years  or  more,  trade-marks  and  brands 
which  became  known  by  the  public  as  sym- 
bols of  quality  and  Integrity  In  connection 
with  the  products  and  materials  offered  to 
the  public  by  these  Institutions. 

It  Is  fitting  they  should  receive  citations 
from  Brand  Names  Research  Foundation  In 
recognition  of  their  accomplishment. 

The  future  of  our  American  life  of  free 
men  Is  hanging  in  the  balance  tonight,  and 
that  Is  why  I  have  chosen  the  subject.  Let's 
Get  Our  Bsarlngs.  There  never  was  a  time 
In  the  history  of  the  American  people  when 
it  was  more  Important  for  us  to  get  our  l>ear- 
Ings  than  at  the  present  moment. 

We  all  know  we  have  been  In  two  World 
Wars,  and  principally  as  a  result  of  the  last 
war  our  national  debt  approximates  $280,- 
000,000.000.  This  Is  not  the  worst  threat  to 
our  futvire  liberties.  The  worst  threat  comes 
from  an  organized  movement  In  this  country 
to  destroy  the  American  system. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  factions 
In  this  Nation  who  would  destroy  the  great 
American  system  of  business.  v;hich  Is  com- 
monly called  our  free  enterprise  system. 
They  have  so  stated  for  publication. 

One  of  the  targets  they  have  chosen  for 
attack  is  the  brand -name  system  as  It  i* 
used  in  the  distribution  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices In  our  economy.  It  has  been  chosen  for 
attack  for  an  obvious  reason. 

The  brand-name  system,  as  it  has  devel- 
oped m  American  life,  is  the  kej-stone  of 
distribution.    Distribution  is  the  arch  whicb 
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and  OahOTlOT  «1M|  raetonen  find  full 
distribution,  majtlmum  employment  will  be 
sutumatic  result — and  a  aaUonal  debt 
would  bare  destroyed  an  earlier  Amer- 
need  not  unduly  worry  us. 
But  another  of  our  heritages  from  the  war 
an  expanding  social  vnrest. 
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safcrlflce  and  precious  blood  of  our  uniformed 
fo-ces  sealed  world  confidence  In  American 
I«iBtlge 
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am    recantJy   returned   from   a   trip   to 
""  »•  a  member  of  a  United  Statex 

Ittee     I  do  not  know  whirh  of 

'"^^n  avldepces  of  ywurs  ot  brutal  eon- 

I  asw  nnirssaad  asa  aiorc.    Cities  blown 

•tireds   arera  dramatically   horrible.     But 

"-.  I  think,  was  the  deadly  apathy,  the 

11  of  defeated  personalities,  which  blan- 

whoie  poptilattnns. 

can  be  saved  from  that.  But  those 
wish  to  destroy  American  free  competl. 
diatributlon  precisely  do  not  w^nt  to 
us  from  that.  Because  frotn  wreckage, 
an  economically  defeated  paopla.  from 
apathy  as  I  saw.  they  hope  to  build  an 
— lie  revolution 

Is  why  destruction  of  the  brand-name 
Is  Important  to  them 
have  never  baan  able  to  undamand  why 
-  would  destroy  it.  why  they  wanted  revo- 
by  economic  defeat,   because   I  have 
our  economic  system  from  an   Im- 
•tandpolnt     1  have  studied  It  for  50 
when  I  was  a  worker  In  overalls,  when 
as  a  clerk  In  an  ofllce.  when  1  was  nn 
itlve  In  business  Institutions,  and  from 
point  of  view  of  a  public  servant  holding 
e  by  the  pec^Ia's  vote.    The  obllgarion 
K  man  who  aaaumes  such   responsibility 
.  solemn  thing. 
Tonight  we  are  honoring  fulfillment  of  an 
■•^My  Important  obligation 

are  honoring  those  who  have  kept  fafth 

the  public  and  rendered  a  greet  public 

to    the    Nation     under    tttabUdaed 

and  trade-marks     A  brand  bmbm  or 

i-mark  la  notice  to  the  world  that  the 

It  repreacnts  is  of  a  certain  stand- 

whlch  the  owner  hopes  the  people,  over 

nod  of  time,  win  decide  represents  the 

value  for  the  money. 

brand   that   lasts  and  endures  must 

kept    faith   with   the   public,   both   In 

y  and  price.    Character  has  something 

do   with    keeping   that    faith,    but 

n    Judgment   compels    an    tnt 

to  kaep  faith  because  the  oaMMT  ct 

or  trade-mark  has  an  IneraMtag 

It  of  time  and  money  in  tha  brand. 

be  breaks  faith  with  the  brand  or  the 

mark,   thereby  with  the  public,  he  la 

btmMlf  wanf  ttaaaa  mors  than  be 

any  pnrtleidar  UMttvMaal.    If  be  de- 

tlia  faith  and  confidence  In  the  piiblic 

tagardlng  brands  or  trade-marks,  then, 

hu  time  and  all  of  his  investment  have 

deatroyad. 

tnow  there  are  tboae  who  say  that  be- 
milUooa  of  dollars  have  been  ifient  in 
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.  a  given  brand  or  trade-mark  the 
poMte  baa  to  pay  the  blU. 

Nothing  could  ba  further  from  the  truth. 
I  could  ctta  a  business — In  which  I  wns  Inter- 
estad  for  many  years — In  which  tbe  cost  of 
production  of  a  single  piCM  ot  mercbandlaa 
was  tia  and  the  wholesala  aalBng  price  CIS 

In  tha  beginning  the  volume  of  business 
was  very  anall.  The  brand  and  trade-msrk, 
plus  bringing  the  facts  regarding  It  and  its 
value  to  the  public,  cost  tlie  company  mil- 
lions of  doUan.  Advertising  increased  the 
demand  for  tba  product  by  miUlona  of 
unlta. 

This  process  led  to  a  reduction  of  cost, 
which  made  it  possible  to  sell  the  product 
to  the  consumer  for  approximately  t5.  These 
are  facta  that  can  be  proven  from  tbe  rec- 
ord, and  tbey  dispute  the  fslse  propaganda 
that  advertlaing  is  nothing  but  a  waste  of 
tbe  con.<Tumer'«  mtmey 

I  could  show  in  hundreds  at  oaasa.  and 
particularly  in  the  automobU*  field,  wb«r* 
advartlalng  and  resultant  tncreaasd  produe- 
tkm  brmigbt  automobiles  to  tbe  consuming 
public  for  less  than  one-quancr  of  their 
original  production  cost 

These  brands  snd  tm de-marks  arc  reapon- 
slble  for  building  good  employment  Jobs  at 
high  wages  for  milUuru  at  workers.  Tbay  are 
the  very  essence  of  our  American  success  in 
making  s  living. 

Brands  and  trHde-marks.  If  sueeeaarul.  cre- 
ate business  and  proflu  for  their  owners  as 
wall  as  employment  for  vast  numbers. 

To  be  successful,  their  originators  moat 
advertise  t»y  newspaper,  magaslne,  and 
'Vllo,  etc. 

The  whole  procew  of  telling  the  people 
creates  business  for  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  thereby  giving  them  Income 
which  leads  to  a  t)etter  financed  press  and 
publications,  with  more  employment. 

It  also  gives  substantial  business  to  the 
radio  st.Ttlunfl  sno  broadcasting  systenu. 
The  income  they  receive  from  ♦his  source 
supports  the  radio  In  giving  to  the  public 
programs  of  miwlc.  debate,  and  religion 
which  are  not  available  elsewhere  In  the 
world  without  ecst  to  sxicb  an  extent  as 
here. 

There  are  some  in  our  executive  branch 
of  Oovemment  who  would  limit  the  time  of 
exclusive  use  of  brands  and  trade-marks  to 
the  owners  of  such  trade-marks  tc  a  certain 
number  of  years  only  and  then  oj>en  them 
to  public  use.  Think  of  It.  They  would 
have  the  diligent  create  and  the  slothful 
absorb  the  benefits.  They  would  let  John 
Smith  create,  establlah.  and  maintain  his 
triangle  brand,  and  then,  if  tt  ecomes  suc- 
ceaaful.  they  would  let  John  Doe  w^tch  its 
development  and  use  It  In  Its  ruccwa 

We  mi«ht  as  weU  let  John  Doe  use  Smith's 
name  for  all  purposes  If  Smith  made  his 
name  mean  something  In  life.  This  is  a 
weird  and  thoroughly  tin-American  sugges- 
tion, but  It  Indicates  the  current  of  think- 
ing, and  It  would  lead  to  communi&m. 

Tha  whole  wtirld  Is  looking  to  America  to 
help  save  them  from  themselves.  There 
must  be  a  reason.  Why  do  we  have  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  with  rigid  Immigration  laws? 
Tbare  must  be  a  reason  why  the  people  of 
ill  countries  in  great  niimbers  want  to  emi- 
grate to  thU  country.  Let  us  save  America 
so  we  can  help  them  save  tbOBstfres. 

It  to  fair  to  find  a  parallel  between  the  his- 
tory of  brands  and  trade-marks,  with  their 
TMU*  Ot  growth  and  honest  succeesful  Ufa. 
to  ttst  of  tbe  average  American,  lach 
started  aa  infanu,  hoping  for  lu  tfiare  of 
suoewa  in  a  fair  competlUve  world.  The 
American  economy  assured  them  both  the 
right  to  that  hope. 

There  are  few.  if  any.  other  places  in  the 
world,  where  the  poorest  man  can.  by  his 
own  Industry,  education,  thrift,  and  tbe  use 
or  tba  ganhM  with  which  Ood  Imm  eadov.-ed 
htm.  take  hlmaelf  from  Um  lowt  rounds  of 
tMm  ladder  to  the  bigbsat. 


That  baa  been  done  in  America  so  often 
It  needs  no  Illustration. 

Ho  one  familiar  with  the  condlUons  in  all 
tbe  countries  throughout  the  world  will  dia- 
pute  the  fact  that  under  our  bystem  tba  irdl- 
vldual  has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  move 
forarard,  1  nprova  his  living  standard  and 
reach  success  In  buslneas.  the  proleaaions. 
the  ministry,  or  government. 

Under  our  system  the  laborer  of  today  can 
become  the  capitalist  of  tomorrow. 

Labor  has  Just  as  mvKh  right,  under  our 
system,  to  work  lawfully  for  the  improve- 
ment of  Its  conditions  in  'he  bidS.ness  and 
.  industrial  world  aa  bas  ownarsblp  and  man- 
agement lawfully  to  seek  profiu  through  re- 
ward, invention,  and  Increased  efllclency. 

If  we  are  to  eontmuc.  our  laws  mtiat  be 
fslrly  Interpreted  and  spply  with  equal  vigor 
to  the  rich  and  the  poor  the  high,  and  the 
low.  Great  power  in  tha  bands  of  any  indi- 
vldual  or  group  must  carry  with  It  great  re- 
sponsibility under  our  system.  If  that  re- 
■poSslMlity  ta  not  voluntarily  accepted  t>y 
ttaM  pnaassaing  auch  power,  it  then  must 
be  fixed  by  law. 

It  has  been  fixed  by  law  In  connection  With 
corporations  and  large  buslneas  organizations 
through  the  enactment  of  the  Sberman  an- 
titrust law  and  the  Clayton  Act. 

Tbe  Intereat  of  the  public  now  demands 
that  It  should  be  fixed  fairly  as  t.  the  great 
labor  unions  and  organisations  which  are 
collecting  from  the  workaxs  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions ot  dollars. 

No  law  enacted  In  the  heat  of  passion  or 
for  other  purposes  than  psoper  control  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole  will  be 
•iKeeseful  smong  a  free  people. 

OoTemment  regiUatloo  should  be  limited 
to  absolute  necessity,  and  we  should  all 
remember  that  when  we  cease  to  function 
tinder  voluntary  cooperation  we  must,  of 
necessity,  become  a  regulated  people  with 
Government  as  the  msster  and  the  people 
the  servant,  rather  than  as  we  were  estab- 
lished with  the  people  as  the  master  and 
the  Oovemment  as  their  servant. 

Oreat  problem*  can  only  be  successfully 
analysed   by  simple  and  direct   procedure. 

I  aak  myself.  "What  enabled  this  countrv 
of  ours  to  make  the  contribution  It  did  in 
World  War  n  for  the  benefit  of  humanity 
and  clvlllratlon?* 

The  answer  comes  back  clearly:  "It  was 
because  the  Individual  here  was  not  onlv  a 
freeman  but  he  was  sthnulated  to  use  his 
genius  and  ability  by  Just  reward  for  accom- 
plUhment.  protected  by  law." 

Tor  more  than  a  century  and  a   half  he 
was  protected  In  the  right  to  keep  a  KUb- 
stantlal  part  of  that  reward  In  the  form  of 
property  rights  under  a  well-defined  system 
protected  by  the  majesty  of  the  law 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "Let  not  him  who 
Is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another 
but  let  him  work  dUlgently  and  build  one 
for  hliMelf.  thus  by  example  assuring  thai 
his  own  shaU  be  safe  from  violence  when 
built." 

Let  us  get  our  bearings  and  not  destroy 
the  great  system  that  put  cur  Nation  In  a 
position  to  furnish  the  vital  materials  re- 
quired to  win  World  War  II.  World  War  H 
was  a  great  victory  for  freemen,  provldlnj; 
we.  who  are  charged  with  the  making  of 
peace,  keep  faith  with  those  who  gave  thHr 
Uvea  to  win  the  war. 

To  keep  that  faith  you  must  recognize 
that  bleaainfs  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight,  and  eternal  vigilance,  tbe  price  of 
hberty.  means  attention  to  your  right  of  suf- 
frage at  the  primaries  first,  then  at  the  geii- 
eral  election^  That  to  the  only  way  to  ke<p 
communism*  from  supplanting  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  freemen. 

Remember,  every  faker  or  demagog  glv.rs 
lip  service  to  free  competlUve  enterprlie 
when  he  talks  in  public.  Behind  the  scenes 
be  dees  the  things  that  destroy  it.  TI* 
faker  knows   the   thinklt*  people   want  io 
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keep  free  competitive  enterprise  because  It's 
the  essence  of  freedom.  It's  the  freeman's 
way  of  making  a  decent  living  and  the  best 
in  the  world. 

The  political  faker  and  the  Communists 
hope  to  function  as  termites,  boring  Into 
the  foundation  of  free  enterprise  and  de- 
stroying It  before  the  people  realize  what  Is 
happening  to  them. 

You  won't  save  our  American  system  un- 
less you  elect  as  your  representatives,  honest 
men.  who  bellev  In  raving  our  American 
form  of  government  and  Its  system  of  mak- 
ing a  living. 
Don't  trade  a  success  lor  a  failure. 
I  think  this  meeting,  under  the  atispices 
of  the  Brand  Names  Research  Foundation, 
ic  a  fine  thing  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that 
builders  of  fine  brands  and  trade-macbs.  who 
have  kept  faith  with  them,  are  being  honored 
here  tonight  for  having  kept  that  faith  and 
helped  'ouild  America. 

If  our  system  was  a  failure,  or  there  was 
any  system  In  the  world  paralleling  It,  1 
might  be  willing  to  help  exchange  It,  but  I. 
for  one.  am  not  apologizing  to  anyone  for 
referring  to  cur  American  free  enterprise 
system,  or.  as  I  put  it.  our  American  busi- 
ness system,  l>ecause  It  Is  the  greatest  suc- 
cess m  the  world;  and  no  one  In  his  right 
mind  who  understands  the  facts,  will  lend 
any  help  to  those  who  would  undermine  and 
destroy  It  for  reasons  of  their  own,  which 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  fathom 

I  have  heard  of  apologizing  for  failure, 
but  it  to  a  new  thing  for  me  to  hear  people 
apologizing  for  success.  I  have  heard  of 
getting  a  successful  man  Into  an  organiza- 
tion to  change  the  work  of  an  unsuccessful 
man.  hut  I  have  never  heard  of  getting  a 
man  to  bring  In  an  unsuccessful  fystem  to 
supplant  a  successful  system. 

There  are  those  who  sneer  at  the  free  en- 
terprise Byetem.  and  recently  men,  high  In 
the  ranks  of  certain  labor  movements,  have 
suggested  that  the  "four  freedoms"  cannot  be 
accomplished  without  the  destruction  of  our 
free  enterprise  system 

That  means  that  wc  Americans  have  an  Is- 
sue which  must  'k  faced  Immediately— are 
we  going  to  permit  those  who  would  destroy 
our  system  to  succeed  in  doing  It,  or  are  we 
going  to  get  organized  and  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  preserve  It? 

If  we  will  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  false 
propaganda  and  give  only  fair  and  sound  con- 
sideration to  the  relative  conditions  of  the 
various  people  of  the  earth,  we  will  arise  to 
defend  our  American  system  before  we  have 
lost  the  power  of  action. 

Another  thing  which  gave  us  the  power  to 
accomplish  the  miracles  of  production  that 
saved  the  Allies  in  World  War  II  is  found  In 
the  statement  that  for  nearly  150  years  this 
Government  functioned  on  the  plan  that  the 
Government  should  never  Interfere  in  any- 
thing which  the  people  can  do  for  themselves 
and  as  well  as  or  better  than  the  Government. 
We  citizens  are  yet  tbe  master  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  If  we  perform  our  duties  as  citi- 
zens we  can  yet  harness  Government  to  con- 
tinue as  our  servant  rather  than  become  our 
master. 

America  must  accept  the  penalty  of  leader- 
ship In  the  world,  but  to  perform  the  duties 
of  leadership  America  must  first  preserve  at 
home  the  full  freedom  of  the  Individual,  com- 
bined with  Individual  acceptance  of  respon- 
sibility. 

I  ask  myself.  "What  produced  the  revenue 
In  connection  with  our  great  accomplish- 
ments and  contribution  to  the  winning  of 
the  war?"  I  ask  myself.  "What  produced  the 
revenue  that  produced  the  things  that  made 
us  so  powerful?" 

The  answer  comes  back,  "Freedom  of  the 
individual,  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  carefully  protected  by  those  In  authority 
in  this  Government  for  almost  150  years." 

That  revenue  that  produced  the  Industrial 
and  business  organizations  was  the  accumu- 


lated earnings  and  profits  of  diligent  and 
thrifty  men  who  helped  to  pioneer  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  and  develc^  It. 

Let  us  remember  they  were  not  all  success- 
ful for  themselves.  Most  of  them  lost  all,  or 
a  substantial  part,  of  what  they  put  Into  their 
pioneering  ventures  and  yet  the  ventures 
were  ultimately  beneficial  to  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

Again  I  ask  myself.  "Why  should  wc  de- 
stroy the  American  system  of  business  and 
Industry  which  produced  the  revenue  and 
made  possible  the  production  of  materlato 
used  in  the  war  by  cur  marvelous  fighting 
men.  who  brought  to  iw  victory  on  the  bat- 
tlefields." 

The  answer  is — 85  to  90  percsnt  of  the 
American  people,  including  workers  and 
owmrt.  will  band  together  to  make  secure 
the  preservation  of  this  great  system  If  they 
understand  It  Is  being  destroyed. 

We  must  analyze,  before  too  late,  where  we 
will  go  If  we  destroy  it.  We  must  soundly 
appraise  the  results  In  other  nations  which 
have  followed  practices  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  Install  here,  and  assume  if  they 
have  been  failures  there  the^  will  be  failures 
here. 

The  facts  are  that  we  are  what  we  are 
because  of  the  course  we  have  followed. 
Liberty  to  freedom,  but  Ireedcm  is  not  free, 
and  all  we  need  to  do  to  destroy  our  Indi- 
vidual freedoms  and  our  great  American  sys- 
tem of  business  Is  to  tinker  with  the  delicate 
machine  that  relies  for  Its  success  upon  prop- 
er human  relatlon.'^hips,  with  voluntary, 
wholehearted  cocperaticn  as  Its  foundation. 
You  can't  legislate  our  system  into  success. 
You  can't  legislate  employment.  "You  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make 
him  drink." 

By  the  same  reasoning  I  know  that  you 
cannot  legUlate  that  private  ownership  will 
do  exactly  what  the  politicians  or  the  labor 
leaders  want  them  to  do,  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  can  you  legislate  that  labor  will  go  to 
work  and  do  exactly  what  you  want  it  to  do 
because  the  law  says  It  must. 

The  fruits  of  common  effort  must  be  fairly 
divided  Capital  Is  nothing  more  than 
stored-up  laboi  and  It  Is  entitled  to  Its  Just 
reward  when  It  is  Invested  In  business  with 
Its  hazards  and  chances. 

Labor,  on  Its  part,  is  entitled  to  a  fair  re- 
ward for  Its  work  In  producing  the  fruits  of 
common  effort. 

Our  great  system  can  no  longer  function  If 
we  consider  labor  a  commodity,  or  we  disre- 
gard the  fact  that  private  capital  will  only 
find  a  working  place  to  create  profit  and  em- 
ployment if  opportunity  for  reward  Is  se- 
cure under  the  law.  Understanding  coopera- 
tion and  tolerance  by  all  groups,  coupled 
with  the  determination  to  preserve  it  to  the 
only  answer. 

In  your  own  self-interest,  Mr.  American 
Citizen,  don't  forget  what  happened  in  Ger- 
many when  Hitler  promised  to  do  everything 
for  the  working  man  and  everything  for  the 
capitalist.     " 

Don't  forget  what  happened  In  Italy  when 
Mussolini  made  similar  promises.  Remem- 
ber in  every  country  where  the  government 
has  promised  the  millennium  and  guaranteed 
security,  the  people  have  learned  to  their 
sorrow,  through  mtoery  and  suffering,  that 
the  millennium  cannot  be  given  by  govern- 
ment and  only  comes  from  work  and  sweat 
and  the  use  of  the  talents  given  to  the  in- 
dividual by  Almighty  God. 

No  one  but  you  can  make  yourself  success- 
ful. 

Isn't  It  strange  that  we.^wlth  our  system 
of  human  relationship,  are  the  only  people 
in  the  whole  world  to  whom  a  distressed 
world  can  turn  at  thto  time.  Thto  should 
cause  every  American  to  pause  and  think 
well  before  he  becomes  a  party  to  the  destruc- 
tion or  breaking  down  of  this  great  American 
system. 

Responsibility  for  where  we  are  going  from 
where  we  are  Is  an  individual  responsibility 


on  every  working  man  and  woman  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  all  those  In  manage- 
ment and  ownership.  No  one  group  can  pre- 
serve thto  precious  possession 

Again  I  repeat  it  to  the  duty  of  every 
American  citizen  to  do  his  part  in  pre6er\ing 
the  great  system  and  improving  it  fairly  as 
we  go  along.  If  we  lose  It,  we  won't  get  It 
back,  and  I  make  thto  statement  unequiv- 
ocally at  the  moment,  that  If  we  lose  it.  90 
percent  of  America  will  be  In  tears  when  they 
find  they  have  not  followed  the  admonition 
that  "eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty  ' 

We  owe  It  to  the  boys  who  fought  this  war 
to  preserve  this  system  of  opportunity  ard 
guard  tt  with  their  help,  so  that  It  stays  the 
outstanding  example  to  the  world. 


The  ParKamect  of  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  8  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18K  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Parliament  of  Man,"  by 
George  E.  Sokolsky,  published  in  his 
column  under  the  headline  These  Days, 
in  the  New  York  Sun  of  January  26.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

These  Dats 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

THE  parliament  OF   UAN 

So  the  Russians  want  UNO  to  punish  the 
British  for  their  conduct  in  Greece  and  Java. 
Note  that  the  Russiaito  do  not  yet  complain 
about  Brittoh  conduct  In  Palestine.  Perhaps 
the  day  to  not  far  distant  when  the  Russians 
will  bring  a  bill  of  particulars  Into  UNO 
against  American  conduct  in  Japan  under 
MacArthur.  They  have  already,  by  the  devi- 
ous medium  of  the  Tass  News  Agency,  accused 
MacArthur  of  high  misdemeanors  in  Korea. 
Of  course,  no  one  brings  a  complaint  into 
UNO  against  Russian  conduct  In  Latvia, 
Esthonla,  and  Lithuania.  No  one  has  one 
word  to  say  about  the  tragic  betrayal  of 
Poland,  wnich  is  now  totally  a  Russian  pup- 
pet. Mr.  Byrnes,  representing  free  and  lib- 
eral America,  warns  the  Persians  not  to  bur- 
den the  infant  UNO  with  complaints  against 
the  Russian  octopus  lest  the  Russians  become 
angry  and  either  smash  Iran  or  the  UNO  for 
Interfering  with  an  Insatiable  land  appetite. 
No  one  has  offered  a  bill  of  particulars 
against  the  Imposition  upon  China  of  the 
Manchurian  terms  of  Japan's  twenty-one  de- 
mands by  Soviet  Russia — terms  against  which 
we  protested  in  1915  when  Japan  tried  to 
force  China;  but  supported  by  the  United 
States  in  1945  when  Russia  succeeded  in 
forcing  them  upon  China.  There  have  been 
no  American  protests  against  Russia's  claims 
to  the  Kuriles — claims  publicly  denied  by 
Roosevelt;  privately  acknowledged  by  tbe 
same  Roosevelt. 

Russia  is  making  a  monkey  out  of  UNO 
right  from  the  start.  It  has  rejected  Bretton 
Woods.  It  has  refused  to  Join  the  air  con- 
ferences and  agreements.  It  has  establtohed 
a  veto  over  the  parliament  of  man.  It  has 
destroyed  De  Gaulle.  Its  adherents  revel  in 
the  strikes  in  the  United  States.  It  de- 
nounces MacArthiu-.  It  has  reduced  sov- 
ereign states  to  the  level  of  puppets.  It  bas 
made  Itself  the  dominant  sUte  of  the  world, 
with  and  by  the  consent  of  the  UnlU'd  States 
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of  ftnwrtea.  which.  po«iimlng  the  •ubatmne* 
bu  ;  not  th«  sptrit.  the  rlcbM  but  not  tha 
cbi  xmrtcT.  cunacnts.  eonacnta.  eonaenta.  wbUe 
Xhi   othrr  vetoes,  vetaaa.  ^atoaa. 

'  liere  arv  ix\en  who  say  that  tbla  ta  not  tba 
tin  «  to  ralac  nuch  queationa.  Whan  ta  tha 
tUiie?  When  will  b^hc  time?  If  tha  Rus- 
alaoa  continue  thelrnlentleaa  wa-  on  Oreat 
Br  tain,  will  they  not  In  the  end  succeed  in 
ao  ompllshlng  by  dlptotnaey  and  propaganda 
wb  kt  Hitler  railed  to  aeeoanplUh  by  war?  la 
a  I  ropaganda  and  diplomatic  bMtz  leas  harm- 
fu  In  tha  end  than  a  military  blitz?  And 
Is  lot  the  elimination  c;  De  Oaulle  a  pre- 
llr  ilnary  to  placing  Thorea  at  the  head  of 
Pr  ince:  and  la  that  different  from  placing 
La  ral  on  that  citadel  of  western  civilization? 
Axd  la  It  not  within  the  margins  of  truth 
tlvit  altould  Thores.  the  war-dodger  of  hla 
oa  intry.  who  took  refuge  In  an  alien  land 
ra  her  than  defend  her  boundarlea.  become 
th  !  ruler  of  Prance.  Petaln  and  Laval  and  4II 
nf  Vichy  will  have  baan  Justified  by  history? 
Is  K  puppet  of  one  country  any  better  than  a 
pu  ppat  of  another? 

Vaa  tt  not  Prantlln  D.  Rooacrelt  who  once 
aa  d  that  the  Rhine  ta  our  boundary?  And 
wlat  of  the  Rhine  today?  Is  It  ttlll  our 
be  wa4mry  in  a  Ruaelan-beld  world  from 
Cilala  to  Diirlen?  Where  ta  our  boundary 
new? 

fo  wondar  that  that  tTIfO  eommlaston. 
I<M  iklng  for  a  site  for  lu  headquart«ra.  acted 
ao  arrogantly  In  New  York.  They  wanted 
living  quarters  for  a  thoaaand  peraons  and 
tb  llr  flunillea  in  a  city  In  which  there  la  not 
a  )  lat  or  a  tMtel  rootn  for  a  returning  veteran. 
T?  row  the  Amartcana  c;tit  of  tbelr  qturterat 
Wlkat  are  AoMrlcana  In  America  In  this  on« 
wqrIdT  And  they  demand  niBce  space  In  a 
mhtn  iban  la  do  oAc*  space  What 
tlul  Omn  Ii  ao  raetn?  Uike  tha 
It  Ktak  Ottt  IIMM  who  tMBtf  IB  the  way 
dlipcBMtlon.  MalM  room  for  tba 
da  ni  ol  tha  n«w  day— tti«  day  of  tha  aoa- 


IncL  ao  tha  ■riiuh  are  now  tha  dafand- 
an  a  In  tha  UNO  and  the  tittle  American 
M  llte*0Blnlmi  makers  will  b«  shrieking  their 
ha  Ida  off  about  Oraoea.  but  they  win  say 
M|hlng  abc:ut  Poland.  Btmanta.  Tugoalavta. 
la,  Iran  Manchuria.  Kotm.  Nobody  is 
In  thit  ease. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


■ON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 


or  umrrAMs 


THX  SENATE  OP  THl  UNITED  STATES 
'fM«9.  F^ruarv  f  {leoislatii->e  day  of 
FHdkif.  January  ID.  1946 

Ir.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

iin^mous  consent  to  have  printed  In 

Appendix  of  the  Racnis  an  article 

Itled  -Lets  Trade."  by  Prank  C. 
Wt  Idrop.  The  article  wa.s  publLihed  tn 
tot  ays  Issue  of  the  Washington  Times- 
He  aid. 

'  "here  belnsr  no  objection,  the  article 
wa  I  ordered  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Rxcoas. 

oUoWs: 

LSr'B  T«AOK 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop> 
)i  9W  the  world  is  on  lu  knaaa  to  tha  United 
.aa  of  America  again,  haggliig  for  help, 
time   the   world   wanta  not  guns,   not 
butiax.  aoc  even  dollars.    It  ta  p*nh^r.^i)ng 
t  Uttia  bread . 
Ami  It  lant  kidding. 


Tha  United  States  of  Amertcm.  at  thla  atra- 

teglc  moment.  Ineraliy  bolda  the  power  of 
life  or  death  for  millions  of  people  In 
Europe  and  Asia.  Ob.  they  won't  die  today 
or  next  week,  maybe.  But  their  Uvea  wlU 
be  bell  for  as  long  aa  they  live,  and  the  first 
snap  of  Inevitable  disease  epldemlra  will 
carry  them  off  at  high  rata  unlaaa  wa  aend 
food,  and  fast. 

England  la  probably  able  to  make  her  way 
all  right,  thowgh  unhappily,  for  she  has  so 
much  OTeraaas  empire  to  draw  from,  and  so 
many  bruaaela  sprouu  at  home.  But  there 
Is  nowhere  on  the  European  Continent  ItseU 
a  food  reaerve. 

Prance  hasn't  got  anything.  Germany  haa 
leaa  than  nothing.  Spain  is  bei^gmg.  luiy  la 
the  same.  The  Balkans  are  shot.  And  the 
great  Soviet  Rusala.  which  has  tiaan  doing  ao 
much  damning  and  finger  polntttif  sad  loud 
talking  at  UNO — what  has  she  got? 

Now  Is  the  big  chance  for  the  Communists 
to  ride  to  the  rescue  of  the  Imperiled  maiden. 
If  they've  i-ot  a  '  noes  '  and  can  ride. 

Aala.  likewise,  is  wide  open  for  the  Com- 
miralsta  to  demonstrate  In  If  they  can. 
But  the  fact  ta  that  they  can  t  They're  aa 
hard  up  as  anybody  and  beggmg,  too. 

In  all  the  worid.  there  Is  only  the  United 
States  of  America  that  can  stand  ufl  starva- 
tion. And  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  will  do 
It.  It  means  pulling  down  our  own  stand- 
ards of  living  some  more,  and  going  back 
Into  wartime  economlea  again 

But  there  Is  no  reason  why  we  have  to  ba 
a  pack  of  "Patsys"  while  we  are  about  It 

During  the  war  we  made  ourselves  tha 
"PaUys"  of  the  world.  Mr  Rooaevelt  was 
so  worked  up  being  a  great  strategist  and 
lenlua  that,  beginning  with  lend-lease  and 
going  right  OS  down  through  Yaiu,  ha  man- 
aged to  get  us  Into  evsry  Involvement  that 
caaa  along  wiihuut  getting.  In  return,  a  sin- 
fla  fain  for  the  United  Sutaa  of  America. 

Lend-teaae  for  laaiaaea.  Wa  loaned  looaa 
to  tbe  Britlah  in  prodigious  quantities  And 
In  the  tod?  Why  the  British  are  grumbling 
beoauM  ODagraaa  u  cnttsiderlng  whether  to 
lend  thaw  •4,400iXW.OOO  with  which  u>  bal- 
ance up  lend-leaae  and  start  up  as  a  Socialist 
empire  to  try  to  put  ua  out  of  buaineas 

That  'balance  up"  busineaa  simply  meana 
wa  lartd  them  the  money  to  pay  ua  for  goods 
we  shipped  them  under  lend-laaaa. 

Thay  come  out  clean  on  the  deal.  We  pick 
op  the  ebaek. 

And  if  they  have  any  Utile  Uoublea  with 
the  $4.400000.000  new  loan  they  can  call  off 
interest  paymenu  any  time  they  like. 
Tough,  lant  It? 

^r  35  yeara.  Communist  Russia  haa  car- 
ried OB  a  stated  campaign  of  war  to  tba  death 
wttb  ow  way  of  life  That  lant  any  news  to 
anybody  who  has  read  or  heard  the  Com- 
miinlat  doctrine. 

The  CommunlsU  claim  that  In  the  long 
rxm  there  isn't  enoogb  room  on  earth  for 
them  and  capitalism,  too.  And  they  have 
stated  It  fur  the  record  that  every  mova 
they  make  at  home  or  abroad  la  aimed  to- 
ward the  violent  overthrow  at  every  other 
government  In  the  werM  caeepc  thetr  own. 

Don't  forget  In  that  connection;  J»-)e 
Staltn  pulled  the  trigger  for  World  War  n 
when  he  signed  up  with  Hitler  In  Auguat 
193g  and  gave  Adolf  the  green  light  to  plunge 
Into  Poland. 

Uont  forget,  either,  that  when  the  dmible- 
croaa  got  eroaaed  again  and  Adolf  plunged 
into  Russia.  It  was  no  time  at  all  before  Joe 
waa  ail  over  ua  with  t>ear  hugs,  begging  for 
lend-lease. 

And  then  after  Pearl  Rartxn-.  nothing  was 
too  good  for  the  Americana— In  the  Une  of 
oavlar  and  champagne  for  tha  visiting  fire- 
men In  Uoaoow. 
But  what.  In  the  and.  did  we  get  back? 
Look  at  the  Communist  party  Une  swerving 
back  today  to  the  same  old  direcuon:  War 


on  enyHallaai.  war  on  tha  very  system  liiat 
saved  ■«■!•  In  the  vital  hour  of  her  life 

Britain  la  Soelallat.  with  a  stated  aim  of 
eating  the  foundations  out  from  under  cspl- 
ulUm  bit  by  bit.  Ruaaia  Is  Oummunist.  »ith 
a  stated  aim  of  knocking  capitalism  dcwn 
and  beating  the  life  out  of  lu  body  wlta  a 
club. 

And  the  little  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia 
are  sweating  as  they  try  to  figure  out  which 
way  to  Jump.  Moat  of  them  are  already  edg- 
ing toward  Russia  or  being  pulled  there  by 
Conlmunlat  parties  in  their  midst. 

But  one  thing  they  all  have  In  comm3n: 
They  can't  even  live  without  the  capitalist 
United  States  of  America.  They  couicin't 
live  during  the  war  without  us.  and  they 
can't  live  now  without  us. 

Well,  let's  not  be  Patsys  again.  We  muted 
our  golden  chance  during  the  war  to  talk 
."orae  sen.«  Into  those  people.  Now  we  have 
a  second  chance.  Before  that  food  |;oea 
abroad,  lets  see  how  fast  they  can  call  off 
their  dogs  over  here.  And  you  know  a  hat 
that  means  as  well  aa  they  do. 


A  Jersey  Fann  Boy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

or  Krw  JtaatT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATT* 

Friday.  February  I  (Icginlative  day  0/ 
Friday.  January  lt> .  1946 

Ur.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  X  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printe<:  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rcroto  a  story  at  out 
a  New  Jersey  farm  Iwy.  which  I  tMnk 
will  be  most  Interesting  to  all  who  may 
read  It. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uoe  Record. 
as  follows: 

a  JsaavT  fabm  boy 

Recently  my  atUntlon  has  been  callei  to 
the  exploits  of  a  17-year-old  New  Jersey 
farm  bey— a  neighbor  of  mine  from  Somer- 
vlUe.  His  name  is  Allen  La  Pever  and  the 
whole  Nation  Is  talking  about  blm.  AlUn  Is 
the  klrd  of  boy  who  will  lead  otir  Nation 
In  the  future.  He's  a  member  of  the  4  H 
Club.  Boy  ScouU.  quarter  lack  on  hla  high- 
school  football  team— and  owner  of  a  |>r1ca 
purebred  Jersey  calf  named  Phoebe,  vmat 
makes  Allen  outstanding  is  the  tsct  thst  as 
of  this  date  he  has  lifted  Phoebe  for  111  jnn- 
secutive  days  trying  to  prove  the  old  a<lHge 
"If  a  farm  boy  lifts  a  calf  every  day.  he  will 
be  able  to  Uft  It  when  she  becomes  a  cjw.- 
AUcn.  only  IS)  pounds  himself,  flnds  no  t'ou- 
ble  lifting  Phoebe,  even  though  the  calf  now 
weighs  more  than  230  pounds 

Every  Saturday,  over  a  co«at-to-coaat 
Columbia  Broadcaatlng  System  network. 
Allen  la  Interviewed  on  the  Border  Co. 
County  Pair  broadcast.  He  then  lifts 
Phoebe  and  collecta  the  slreable  amount 
of  SIC  a  pound  for  each  pound  that  she 
has  gained  during  the  week  So  far.  /lien 
has  banked  well  over  1800  toward  his  col- 
lege career.  Millions  of  lUteners  lave 
shown  Interest  In  this  boy  and  his  calf.  Peo- 
ple have  vUlted  the  Somerville  farm  by  the 
hundreds.  Scores  of  newspaper  and  miga- 
zine  articles  have  featured  his  picture  end 
story.  New  Jersey  has  found  a  brand  new 
ambassador  of  goodwill  in  young  Aller  La 
Pever.  He  represents  the  kind  of  all-Ainer- 
Ican  iKJy  typical  of  our  lovely  farms  and 
bustling  Industrial  cltlca. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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The  People's  Health:  A  National  Asset 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  8  (legislative  day  0/ 
Friday,  January  18) .  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  i^n 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  the  pending  national 
health  insurance  bill,  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Watson  B.  Miller,  Federal 
Security  Administrator,  before  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  county  of  New  York, 
on  December  17.  1945.  His  remarks  were 
so  convincing  that  even  the  editors  of 
the  medical  Journal  New  York  Medicine, 
which  reprinted  the  address  in  full, 
stated  editorially:  « 

This  paper  deserves  a  careful  reading  and 
analysis  by  friends  and  foes  alike  of  com- 
pulsory-health insurance  With  much  of 
Mr  Miller's  analysis  no  one  can  dllTer.  His 
fuctual  summary  of  the  health  and  medical 
problem  Is  largely  unexceptionable  and  many 
of  his  conclusions  will  appeal  to  most  phy- 
sicians as  being  reasoned  and  sound  We 
welcome  ihls  sincere  and  masterful  state- 
ment from  the  head  of  the  Su:lal  Security 
System. 

I  am  Informed  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  cost  of  printing  the  address  In 
(he  Appendix  of  the  Record  will  be 
#138.80. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  followt>: 

I  from   New  York   Medicine   of   January    6, 
l»4fl| 

Till    FKOPLK'S   KeALTH:    A   KATIONAL    ASSR 

Ever  since  your  Invitation  reached  me,  I 
have  been  thinking  of  this  meeting  as,  In 
luelf,  a  peculiarly  revealing  commentary  on 
our  times,  and  on  our  mutual  problems  and 
hopes.  Here  rm  I,  the  veriest  layman,  called 
upon  to  npeak  before  one  of  the  great  medical 
asaoclations  of  the  Nation.  You  have  not 
only  paid  me  the  signal  honor  of  asking  me 
to  address  you,  you  have  asked  me — and 
I  quote  your  cordial  letter  of  Invitation— 
to  talk  on  a  "timely  social  economic  medical 
problem"  And  I.  with  all  the  enormous 
leeway  this  subject  offers,  have  chosen  what 
may  aeem,  but  It  Is  not.  an  oversimplined 
generalization.  When  I  dlccuss  the  people's 
health  as  a  national  asset.  I  urn  anchoring 
my  feet  squaiely  on  the  common  ground 
which  brings  ua  together— you  as  medical 
men  myself  as  a  layman,  and  all  of  us  as 
citizens, 

I  am  neither  an  economist,  nor  a  physician, 
or  a  Daniel  come  to  Judgment,  Yet  I  do 
share  your  active  concern  not  only  for  the 
people  8  health  and  for  the  unique  and  Irre- 
plHcc;ible  contribution  of  the  Nations  doctors 
to  our  common  welfare,  but  also  for  the 
complex  social  and  economic  setting  In  which 
people.  Including  doctors,  today  live  and 
move  and  have  their  being. 

For  many  years,  throughout  a  long  period 
of  service  in  a  private  volunUry  organiza- 
tion berore  I  even  envisaged  myself  as  a 
Government  ndmlnlstrator,  I  was  very  close 
to  this  problem.  As  an  Interested  and  active, 
and.  I  trust,  somewhat  useful,  party  of  the 
third  part,  I  knew  at  ftret  hand  thousands 
of  men  who  had  to  some  degree  lost  the 
priceless  asset  of  health:  I  watched,  with 
humility  and  profound  respect,  the  skill  and 
the  eeU-sacrlficlng  devotion  with  which  their 


medical  advisers  helped  them  regain  health; 
and  I  discovered  for  myself  both  the  prac- 
tical. Inescapable  necessity  of  Government 
participation  in  the  health  Held,  and  also 
the  problems  Government  must  face  in  tills 
field. 

Now  I  come  to  you  as  a  public  servant — 
as  Administrator  of  that  agency  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  most  concerned  with 
health.  Of  the  constituent  units  under  the 
Federal  agency,  there  is  not  one  which  does 
not  make  some  contribution  In  this  field- 
directly  through  the  Public  Health  Service, 
the  OiBce  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Social 
Security  Board,  and  the  Federal  hospitals 
under  our  wing  Including  Freedmen's  and 
St.  Elizabeths;  and  indirectly  through  such 
agencies  as  the  Office  of  Education  It  Is  in 
recognition  of  this  Government  stake  in  the 
Nation's  health  tha"  you  have  asked  me  to 
participate  in  this  discussion. 

Through  my  long  and  Intimate  association, 
outside  of  Government  as  well  as  within,  I 
have  come  to  have  a  deep  admiration  not 
only  for  the  results  of  modern  medical  f<l- 
ence,  but  also  for  Its  methods.  More  than 
any  other  scientific  pursuit,  medicine  applies 
the  techniques  of  objective  research  to  the 
solution  o!  subjective  problems:  Its  progi-ess 
In  combatting  disease  is  based  Inherently  on 
a  profound  scientific  distrust  of  taking  any- 
thing for  granted,  coupled  with  the  equally 
profound  and  still  more  subtle  art  of  Bpi)ly- 
Ing  scientific  knowledge  with  due  allowance 
for  that  supposedly  unscientific  and  certainly 
unpredictable  something  called,  by  laymen 
like  me.  the  human  equation. 

This  evening  I  propose.  In  my  perhaps  less 
precise  but  no  leaa  sincere  way,  to  try  to 
apply  tha  method  of  reasoned  obeervallon 
to  the  health  Issues  now  confront Ing  this 
Nation— the  natlnnnl  Isnues  hlffh  llRhied  ]rr» 
than  a  month  ago  by  the  President's  hriillh 
meaaaff  to  the  Oongrest, 

This  Is  the  first  time  In  our  history  thst 
Ih"  Chief  Executive  haa  ever  devoted  a  con* 
gresalnnal  communication  exclusively  to 
health  But  tt  Is  not  an  Isolated  phenome- 
non. At  the  time  when  the  health  mestage 
was  transmitted  more  than  120  bills,  touch- 
ing nearly  every  aspect  of  health,  were  be- 
fore Connrress.  The  basic  premise  to  which 
the  President  addressed  his  recommf>ndatlons 
Is  one  to  which  your  profession  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large  have  long  stood  committed. 
"The  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and  the 
oppoitunlty  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
health"  Is  not  a  point  at  issue.  But  It  Is 
entirely  proper,  and  Indeed  necessary,  to 
ask  why  It  takes  a  national  health  proffram 
to  Implement  this  right,  and  In  particular 
why  the  Federal  Government  should  con- 
stitute Itself  the  spearhead  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. 

'he  answers  to  these  two  questions  are  all 
old  facta,  but  seen  in  the  new  and  often 
lurid  light  of  this  postwar  world  they  take 
on  fresh  meaning. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  standards  of 
medical  practice  and  of  hospital  care  In  this 
country  are  second  to  none  In  the  world. 

I  know  alfo  that  the  death  rate  has  de- 
clined and  the  average  span  of  life  length- 
ened In  parallel,  mounting  curves  of  hope 
and  progress  over  the  years.  The  fact  that 
there  were  only  11  deaths  per  thousand  In 
1940  as  against  17  or  18  per  thousand  In 
1900  represents  the  statistical  distillation  of 
heart-warming  scientific  advances  against 
human  misery  and  death. 

But  It  does  not  represent  any  cause  for 
complacency.  Since  1920  the  pace  of  prog-; 
ress  has  been  slowing  down — 70  percent  of 
that  40-year  reduction  in  the  death  rate  took 
place  In  the  first  20  years  of  this  century 
and  most  of  the  rest  of  it  before  1930.  Since 
then — and  disregarding  the  war — we  would 
seem  to  have  been  marking  time.  More- 
over, I  believe  I  am  right  in  recalling  that 
most  of  this  progress  has  been  In  fig;htlng 
diseases  where  mass  methods  of  control  and 


prevention  can  achieve  mass  results — in  the 
communicable  dlseaser  subject  to  ccntrol  by 
sanitation,  quarantine,  immunization,  pub- 
lic education,  and  similar  measures.  Saving 
a  man  from  typhoid  to  let  him  fall  victim 
of  diabetes  is  too  close  for  comfort  to  the 
spectacle  we  are  now  witnessing  of  medical 
efforts  to  put  some  of  the  world's  war  crimi- 
nals In  shape  to  stand  trial. 

If  death  from  preventable  disease  Is  to  be 
prevented,  we  must  provide  not  only  expand- 
ing mass  controls  but  also  ready  access  for 
everyone  to  the  individualized  and  often 
highly  specialized  care  called  for  by  degen- 
erative and  other  noninfectious  diseases. 

Furthermore,  we  must  not  be  content  with 
the  negative  measure  of  health  represented 
by  a  decline  In  mortality.  The  5.000.000  or 
so  your;^  men  who  failed  to  measure  up  to 
health  standards  for  military  service  bid  us 
look  to  the  morbidity  of  our  whole  people. 
I  am  not  going  to  beAbor  In  any  detail  these 
frequently  discussed  military  findings.  I  am 
familiar  with  the  analyses  of  these  data  . 
which  point  out  that  no  amount  of  medical 
care  could  have  rendered  fit  for  military 
service  those  men  who  had  lost  a  limb  or 
who  lacked  normal  Intelligence.  I  do  say, 
r  aklng  all  due  allowances  for  the  fine  points 
obscured  by  any  5.000.000  generalization,  that 
we  still  Lave  no  cause  for  complacence  In  the 
physical  showing  of  our  healthiest  popula- 
tion sector — the  youn;?  men  of  military  age. 
Nor  sha'*  I  argue  the  pros  and  cons  of 
our  health  status  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  There  are  too  many  Imponder- 
ables, too  much  need  for  'urther  refine- 
ment In  definition)),  to  leave  much  signlfl* 
cance  In  contentions  that  th'*  United  States 
Is,  or  is  not,  the  healthiest  Nation  In  ths 
world 

Heslth  Is  not  a  matter  of  competition 
among  nations,  Nor  should  it  be  among 
groups  within  the  Nation.  Yet  as  you  know 
even  better  thsn  I,  our  record  Is  vastly  more 
fsvorabte  for  some  preventable  disease  than 
(or  others,  (or  some  geofrsphlesl  and  eco> 
nomlc  groups  of  our  people  then  (or  others. 
Even  diseases  which  are  almost  100  percent 
controllable  are  not  universally  under  eon> 
trol — diphtheria,  typhoid,  and  c-aratyphold, 
for  example,  have  caused  no  'teaths  In  some 
States  In  some  recent  years;  In  others  three 
or  four  deaths  per  hundred  thousand  still 
occur  annually  from  these  causes.  Or  com- 
pare tuber julosls  Jeath  rates — five  or  six 
times  as  high  In  the  State  with  the  poorest 
record  as  compared  with  the  best.  If  the 
whole  country  had  made  as  good  a  showing 
as  the  State  with  the  most  favorable  record 
in  1943,  well  over  40,000  lives  would  have 
been  saved  In  that  single  year. 

The  same  kind  of  contrast — the  same  kind 
of  tragic  and  needless  "vaste — Is  revealed  by 
infant  mortality  reports.  The  lowest  rate  re- 
ported by  any  State  In  1943  -vas  30  deaths 
per  thousand  live  births;  the  highest  showed 
more  than  three  times  that  many  deaths; 
and  at  least  half  of  these  could  probably 
have  been  prevented  If  the  accident  of  geog- 
raphy had  provided  l-ic^^  Infanta  with  a 
more  favc.able  birth  place. 

Even  In  the  same  community  there  are 
often  shocking  differences  In  Infant  mortal- 
ity. You  are  probably  familiar  with  the 
studies  made  In  Cleveland  from  1920  on, 
over  a  period  of  17  years.  In  1937.  the  last 
year  of  this  survey,  the  infant  mortality  rate 
was  50  percent  higher  in  families  in  the 
most  meager  income  group  than  in  those  in 
higher  economic  levels. 

These  facts  do  not.  of  course,  add  up  to 
a  complete  and  definitive  picture.  But  even 
if  they  are  no  more  than  straws  In  the  wind 
of  progress,  they  do  point  up  the  uneven 
sweep  of  the  forces  that  make  for  health  and 
Illness  across  this  broad  land 

These  forces  are  of  many  kinds — economic, 
social,  and  educational— as  well  as  those 
which  fall  more  strictly  within  the  province 
of  medicine.  Poor  housing,  ignorance,  in- 
adequate community  health  protection  aU 
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|o  hand  in  band  with  lack  oC  enentlal  medi- 
al c*rc 

But  a  compartfion  of  death  rates  and  of 

Midtcal   earc.  If  aTailaMe.   irould.    I   think. 

eare  no  qtjertion  that  direct  medical  serr- 

cee  bold  the  key  poaltloo  a«  a  decisive  (actor 

n     the  Nation's    health.     The    relationship 

>etween    Infant   mortality   and   medical    at- 

endance    at    birth    offers    one    sifniflcant 

lllmpse  of  a  situation  which  exists  all   too 

:  reqtMntly.  for  in  the  10  States  where  infant 

nortallty  was  lowest  m  IfW.  nearly  80  per- 

'  ent  of  the  births  took  place  In  bcepitala  and 

:  EM  than  1  percent  lacked  medical  care     In 

i  ontrast.  the  10  States  with  the  highest  In- 

ant  moruilty  showed  leaa  than  35  percent  of 

tr«pital  blnhs  and  30  percent  without  any 

nedlcal  care  whataoerer. 

In  spite  of  all  that  public  hospitals  and 
llnlea  can  do.  in  spite  of  the  really  heroic 
:eiMroaity  of  individual  doctors  in  their  pri- 
ate  practice.  It  is  not  usually  true  that 
he  very  poor,  along  with  the  very  rich,  get 
adequate  care.  Pacts,  as  you  well  know,  do 
lot  confirm  the  too  easy  comfort  of  this 
eneralization 

All  111  all.  illness  robs  American  working 
>cople  of  aomewhere  between  four  and  five 
lundred  millions  days  on  the  job  each  year 
Obviously,  there  isn't  any  easy  answer  to 
uch  a  problem.  Neither  the  Prealdent.  nor 
he  ConRreaa.  nor  the  medical  profeaalon  can 
luU  any  rabbits  out  of  the  hat  to  solve  it 
Vhat  we  can  do — what  we  have  done — is  to 
weak  down  the  most  aatronomlcal  total  of 
>ur  national  need  into  its  component  parts 
i  nd  tackle  each,  one  by  one. 

In  analysing  these  health  needs,  the 
^resident's  message  simply  crystallizes  the 
oint  thinking  of  doctors,  public  servants, 
kud  the  people  themselves.  It  maps  the  five 
najor  sectors  that  together  go  to  make  up 
his  broad  front : 

1.  The  need  to  expand  existing  public 
laalth  services,  including  those  for  maternal 
md  child  health: 

2.  The  need  for  better  distribution  of  hos- 
>ltaL.  and  otbet  health  facilities  throughout 
be  country: 

3.  The  need  of  additional  suppcet  for  med- 
cal  research  and  medical  education: 

4.  The  need  to  safeguard  Individuals  ard 
amiUes  against  the  loes  of  family  Income 
rben  the  breadwinner  u  dibbled:  and 

5  The  need  of  Nation-wide  provision  for 
i  praading  and  prepaying  the  cost  of  medical 
( are. 

To  BMCt  these  five  needs,  the  President's 
laciailge  proposes  that  the  Federal  Covern- 
iiient  extend  lt».  exist tnit  partnership  in  the 
nation's  health.    In  principle,  there  Is  noth- 
new  in  this  proposal. 
Medical  care  for  the  indigent  is  an  nccept- 
€p  Government  function,  though  its  adequacy 
^ulcs  enormously  from  one  place  to  another. 
Government  provision  is  by  no  means 
mtted    to    the    Indigent.      S  imethlng    like 
percent  of  all  our  tuberculosis  beds  are  In 
Government  hospitals:  and  Government  In- 
giltutlons    have    taken    over   practically    the 
e  ittre  Job  of  cartrg  for  the  mentally  ill.    For 
lie    armed    forces    snd    for    veterans.    Gov- 
ernment responsibility  is  unquestioned — and 
licreaslng.     In  the  next  SO  or  40  years    for 
i  isunc«.  it  wtU  probably  be  providing  hos- 
F  Ital  and  me  Ileal  care  for  somewhere  between 
flffteen  <md  twenty  million  veterans. 
Add  to  all  this  the  workmen's  compen«i- 
laws.  through  which  State  and  Federal 
ments  assure  medical  care  when  accl- 
and  Illness  occur  on  the  Job. 
Add  also  the  Federal  and  State  programs 
-  vocational  rehabilitation.  Including  med- 
or  hospital  care  for  both  the  physically 
id  the  mentally  tftnUtd. 
Include  Federal  grants  to  the  States  fcr 
mstsmitj  and  child  health  services  and  for 
Us  eare  of  crippled  children,  to  say  nothing 
ol  the  wartime  program  under  which  MS.OOO  - 
(X  0  has  been  provided  in  the  past  3  years  for 
m  itemlty  care  of  servicemen  a  win*  and  In- 
fa  [Its. 
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Finally  add  in  the  cooperative  venereal 
dlseaae  control  program,  the  work  ou  ma- 
laria control,  the  strengthening  of  research 
sctlvitles.  and  of  the  national  tuberculosis 
program  under  the  new  public  health  law 
passed  la^it  year* 

The  sum  total  of  nil  these  existing  servtces 
represents  the  subt>-antiHl  ngiire  of  almost  a 
blhkm  dollars  In  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
money  spent  for  healtb  last  year.  This  is 
Just  about  one-flfth  of  the  Nation's  over-all 
annual   health   and   medical  care   bill. 

To  that  rather  sizable  extsot  the  Govern- 
ment is  already  in  this  picture — ard  no  dne, 
so  far  as  I  know,  wanu  it  to  pull  out  Its 
participation  Is  right  In  principle  and  Im- 
pcrauve  In  practice.  If  the  purpose  of  a 
dsmocracy  la.  in  Lincoln  s  words,  to  do  for  a 
people  what  they  cannot  do  so  well  for  them- 
selves In  their  private  and  Individual  ca- 
pacities, then  protecting  health  is  the  Na- 
tion's business  The  question  is  not  whether 
Government  has  a  place  in  this  picture.  b\il 
rather  the  extent  and  method  of  its  partici- 
pation. And  even  here  there  is  a  broad  area 
of  substantiAl  agreement. 

We  .re  all  agreed.  I  believe,  that  com- 
munity health  services  must  bt  strengthened 
and  that  the  Federal  Govemraent  must  pro- 
vide addtticnai  help  to  see  that  this  is  done. 
A  county  health  department  means  cne 
thing  in  a  great  meiropclitsn  area  like  New 
York — and  something  quite  different  In  a 
lot  of  other  places.  In  one-third  of  our  3,000 
counties  It  means  practically  nothing  at  all, 
because  full-ume  publlc-heaith  «rvlce  is 
sloaply  nonexistent.  And  that  in  turn 
means  hat  lome  40.000.000  men.  women,  and 
children  in  this  '•uuiury  still  live  In  com- 
munities without  any  public-health  provi- 
sion or  at  best  with  part-time,  untrained, 
and  precarious  protection 

Many  of  (.ur  c<.>mmunlties  are  similarly 
lackiiig  in  hospitals  and  in  uiber  facilities 
which  you  in  our  great  cities  can  pretty  well 
take  for  granted.  Here  in  Metropolitan  New 
York.  I  understand  that  you  have  more  than 
5  hospital  beds  for  every  1.000  people- 
well  above  'he  national  goal  of  41,2  per  thca- 
saud:  and  tiie  same  favorable  proportion 
obtams  in  such  States  as  Massachusetts  and 
Californ  a.  But  the  picture  u  different  else- 
where—in Kentucky  and  Arkansas,  for  in- 
stance, there  are  oiily  about  3  hospital  beds 
for  every  1.000  and  even  these  are  not  equita- 
bly dUtrlbuted. 

To  meet  the  really  desperate  situation  In 
the  boom  towns  creaieU  by  the  war,  we  had 
the  emergency  hospital  construction  program 
under  the  Lanham  Act.  This  was  a  tempo- 
rary stopgap  measure.  It  helped  us  over  the 
hump.  But  we  still  have  the  loiig  pull  ahead. 
For  that,  the  Nation  will  need  something 
comparable  to  the  integrated  hospital  plan 
proposed  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
endorsed  by  the  American  Medicui  and  Ameri- 
can Hospital  Associations.  Tills  plan,  as  I 
am  sure  you  know,  envisages  a  NaUon-wlde 
network  of  cooperating  insututions.  Includ- 
ing regional  hospitals  and  research  centers, 
general  hospitals  servuig  nujre  localised 
areas,  and  a  .series  of  outpost  health  centers 
and  clinics  which  would  bring  medical  care 
within  reach  of  even  the  more  isolated  rural 
cooununities.  Federal  grants  to  the  States 
for  hospital  construction,  as  sui^gested  by  Mr 
Truman,  would  be  a  long  step  ui  thu  direc- 
Uoa. 

The  DMMt  rugged  individualist  would  hardly 
carry  his  reasonuig  to  the  ultimate,  though 
logical,  absurdity  of  denying  th- 1  boepiui 
construction  ts  a  task  lor  J«jmt  action,  for 
public  responslbUity  If  he  has  no  hospital 
to  go  to.  u  docsnt  make  very  much  differ- 
ence whether  a  man  can  afford  It  or  not. 

But  distribution  of  hospiuis  U  only  one 
part— the  Implementing  part— of  a  still  more 
basic  question  Aid  that  U  the  dUtrtbutlon 
of  medical  personnel— of  doctors,  nurses 
dentists,  and  the  ancillary  services. 

I  applaud  and  respect  the  standards  of  the 
medical  profession  wtMi  lead  a  well-equipped 


physician  to  seek  a  practice  In  a  place  where 

the  facilities  and  the  teamwork  necewsry  to 
effective  medical  service  are  accessib.e.  But 
the  result,  in  prewar  years,  has  been  a  pciik 
and  valley  distribution  that  looks  like  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  malaria  fever  cnart.  I 
undersUnd.  for  Instance,  that  you  doctors 
here  In  Greater  New  York  sto«xl  in  a  ratio  of 
1  to  every  434  of  the  general  populitton  in 
1940.  whereas  in  the  southern  mountains  ai.d 
elsewhere  there  was  only  1  doctor  for  more 
than  3.000  people.  And  with  fifty -th.niaaiid - 
odd  #Dctors  in  i^litary  service,  this  adverse 
ratio  has  spread  until  it  applies  to  almost 
one-fifth  of  all  the  counties  in  the  country. 

With  the  return  of  young  doctors  tntm  mili- 
tary service,  we  have  a  never-to-be-iepeated 
opportunity  to  better  this  situation,  tor  both 
the  public  and  the  medical  men  theiiweives. 
But  we  cannot  ask  well-trained  mei  to  as-^ 
sume  a  carpet-bag.  circult-rider  practice. 

Answers  to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  doc- 
tors in  uniform  by  the  postwar  medical 
service  committee  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  are  probably  our  most  n-venllng 
^tde  to  their  personal  plans  and  preferences. 
You  are  ^o  doubt  even  more  famlliir  than 
I  am  with  Colonel  Lueth's  report:  but  some 
of  lu  findings  are.  I  think,  worth  reef  lliug  to 
your  aWenUon.  It  shows,  for  instan:e.  that 
more  than  three -fotirths  of  all  sp.>clallsts 
came  from  large  cities:  that  only  :ibout  a 
fourth  of  the  men  who  came  from  icmmu- 
niUes  0/  less  than  2.500  wish  to  re  .urn  to 
them:  and  that  even  among  those  from 
towns  up  to  250.000.  half  want  to  seek  still 
larger  cities.  The  trend  toward  the  great 
centers,  which  has  its  roots  so  deeply  in  our 
past,  will  not  be  stemmed  as  long  as  oppor- 
tunity beckons  only  in  that  direction. 

But  volunury  redistribution  which  would 
locate  physicians  in  communities  th;  t  mc.st 
need  them  la  not  a  closed  issue,  part;ctilarly 
among  the  young  men  who  have  l.'ft  our 
medical  schools  in  the  past  8  year*  And 
the  answers  on  this  point  are  so  sifnilfirant 
'hat  I  should  like  to  quote  directly  f r  an  the 
AMA  report: 

"About  13  percent  (of  the  doctors  ques- 
tioned) stated  they  would  be  wiUmi  to  go 
to  such  an  area  If  an  ofTlce  were  ilre^dy 
established:  11  percent  would  go  if  %  sub- 
sidy were  provided  for  several  m<^.nths:  more 
than  15  percent  would  be  willing  tc  move 
If  diagnostic  facilities  were  available,  and 
nearly  29  percent  would  go  If  there  we:  e  hos- 
pital facilities.  From  a  Rtudv  of  the  gradu- 
ation groups  involved."  the  report  con  eludes. 
**lt  appears  that  the  younger  men  are  *illinK 
to  move  into  rommunltie.s  needing  physi- 
cians, under  certain  preferred  conditKns.' 

But  as  you  well  know,  neither  th«j  con- 
stnictlon  of  hoepitals  nor  the  willingness 
of  this  significant  niunber  of  young  doctors 
to  man  the  outposts  of  medical  practi.:e  will 
provide  for  what  are.  in  effect,  our  great 
open  spaces  of  medical  desert.  We  need 
more  doctors  if  the  hospitals  and  .lerdth 
centers  are  to  be  staffed  even  after  thev  are 
built.  If  ail  the  people  of  the  country  are 
to  t)e  served.  The  Presidents  propcsal  of 
Federal  granU-ln-ald  of  medical  eduitition. 
as  of  research,  would  help  to  make  up  the 
long  lag  In  the  recruitment  of  pro.nlsing 
students,  as  well  so  the  arrears  in  n.edic.il 
ranks  resulting  from  the  war. 

On  the  research  tmnt,  I  earnestly  hoi-e  that 
the  lienefltB  of  wartime  cooperation  b«-twef  n 
Government,  universities,  hospitals  and 
foundations  may  be  extended  to  thr  even 
larger  tasks  of  peace.  Since  1941  the  Ctlice  ol 
Scientific  Research  and  Development  <m  the 
recommendatlou  of  the  Committee  or  Med- 
ical Research  has  executed  49«  contracts  with 
125  institutions  More  than  »5  pcrcsnt  of 
these  costly  medical  Investigations- repre- 
senting nearly  M.OOO.OOO  in  1  year— weie  con- 
ducted in  universities  or  hospitals,  tne  re- 
mainder by  governmental  aeencles  ttich  as 
the  National  Institute  of  Health.  If  the  con- 
certed efforts  o(  medical  investigators  which 
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have  yielded  so  much  of  value  during  the  war 
are  to  be  continued  on  any  comparable  scale, 
they  must  be  adequately  supported  Govern- 
ment help  will  no  doubt  be  made  available— 
probably  through  some  such  council  as  Is 
now  under  consideration  In  Congress. 

But  suppose  we  had  surmounted  all  these 
hurdles  in  practice — as  indeed  we  have  in 
principle  111  health  would  still  remain  one  of 
the  major  economic  hazards  of  that  highly 
precarious  business  euphemistically  described 
as  "everyday  living."  Unemployment,  old 
age,  death  of  the  family  breadwinner,  and  Ill- 
ness remain  the  four  horsemen  of  poverty  and 
disaster. 

Against  the  first  three  of  these  economic 
hazards,  we  already  employ  the  familiar  pro- 
tection of  Insurance  Although  this  system  is 
still  relatively  new  and  not  yet  complete.  10 
years'  experience  with  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  prcved  that  it  Is  effective. 

There  seems  no  re.ison  why  the  existing 
system  should  not  be  extended  to  disability. 
Certainly  the  man  of  25  or  30.  who  Is  a  victim 
of  tuberculosis  while  his  children  are  still 
young,  has  an  even  tougher  problem  to  face 
than  the  hale  and  hearty  65-year-old  who 
retires  by  virtue  of  his  age.  He  suffers  the 
same  wage  loss,  but  at  a  time  when  his  fam- 
ily's needs  are  greater  and  when  society  has 
an  even  larger  stake  In  helping  him  keep  it 
together. 

According  to  estimates  ol  the  Office  ol  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation,  some  150.000  persons 
are  disabled  annually  by  accident  and  illness, 
and  the  cumulative  total  of  the  handicapped 
who  need  rehabilitation  now  comes  to  some- 
thing like  a  piillion  and  a  half 

This  cost,  the  cost  ol  supporting  the 
handicapped  and  their  tamilies,  is  not  new. 
Families  and  friends,  neighbors  and  local 
governments  the  country  over  already  bear 
this  burden  Social  Insurance  simply  pools 
risks  and  resources  and  spreads  the  ccst 
broadly  not  only  among  many  people  but 
throughout  many  years. 

The  President  proposes  that  we  apply  what 
Winston  Churchill  has  called  the  magic  of 
averages  not  only  to  wage  loss,  but  also  to 
payment  for  medical  care  This  proposal  is 
neither  so  new  nor  so  revolutionary  as  some 
of  the  comment  on  it  implies  Every  State 
but  one  already  has  such  a  system  of  health 
insurance  in  operation — for  workmen's  com- 
pensation Is  health  Insurance,  and  the  major 
difference  between  this  long-standing  pro- 
gram and  ^nat  proposed  by  the  President  is 
that  It  covers  only  on-the  Job  accidents  and 
illnesses,  whereas  the  proposed  plan  would 
cover  n.noccupational  accidents  and  Illness. 
No  one  seems  to  question  that,  even  witt  the 
inadequacies  inherent  In  any  partial  plan, 
workmen's  compensation  is  a  benefit  botf  to 
the  worker  and  the  physician.  A  broader 
plan  would  assure  better  care  to  more  people 
and  more  adequate  compensa>.'cn  to  the  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  who  serve  them 

Without  going  into  leglslatlvr'  and  techni- 
cal details  which  are  properly  a  concern  of 
the  Congress.  I  want  to  review  with  you  some 
of  the  fundamental  issues  involved  In  this 
proposal.  The  most  frequent  is  slmp'.y 
"Why?"  Why  can't  ordinarily  self-support- 
ing families  pay  their  own  doctor  bills?" 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  they  haven't  got  the 
kind  of  money  it  takes  to  meet  the  cost  ol 
medical  care,  either  on  the  emergency  basis 
of  a  sudden,  catastrophic,  and  costly  disaster, 
or  on  a  long-time  basis  of  continuing  pre- 
_   vention. 

Ten  years  ago.  when  the  last  comprehen- 
sive survey  was  made,  more  than  92  percent 
of  the  people  in  this  country  weje  in  families 
that  had  an  Income  of  less  than  $3,000.  Even 
with  the  upswing  since  that  thne,  the  ma- 
jority of  people  in  this  country  still  have  less 
than  $3,000.  and  as  we  all  know,  a  dollar 
doesn't  go  as  far  today  as  It  did  10  years  ago. 
Dr.  Leland,  former  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Medical  Economics  of  the  AMA.  is  author- 
ity lor  the  statement  that  an  income  of  less 


than  $3,000  a  year  provides  no  safeguards 
against  medical  Indigence  when  costly  or 
prolonged  Illness  strikes.  Putting  these  two 
facts  together,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  all  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  our 
people  live  below  this  margin  of  safety. 

Granting  that  we  must  spread  the  cast  of 
medical  care,  why  can't  the  individual  obtain 
his  own  Insurance?  Hard  facts  again  spell 
the  answer.  Most  of  us  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  full  Insurance  premium.  Even  those 
who  are  normally  self-supporting  have  Im- 
mediate wants  which  seem  to  outweigh  pos- 
sible future  costs  that  human  optimism  al- 
ways hopes  may  not  actually  occur. 

True,  many  people  do  carry  hospital  or 
medical  care  Insurance.  The  Blue  Cross 
movement.  In  particular,  has  shown  remark- 
able progress  In  the  last  10  years.  But  even 
so.  It  covers  less  than  13  percent  of  our  en- 
tire population,  and  Is  made  up  chlefiy  of 
city  people  In  the  middle-Income  brackets. 
All  told,  perhaps  40,000.000  persons  have 
some  such  protection  through  private  in- 
surance. Its  adequacy  is  In  some  cases  an- 
other question.  Further,  this  is  too  often 
just  another  Instance  of  the  old  saying  that 
"them  as  has.  gets" — those  who  least  need 
this  protection  are  best  able  to  afford  it. 
And  those  who  experience  more  frequent  and 
more  serious  illnesses  cannot  afford  It.  E*ub- 
Uc  opinion  polls  show  that  something  like 
30  or  40  percent  of  the  people  In  this  country 
put  off  going  to  the  doctor  because  It  costs 
money 

Voluntary  insurance,  significant  as  It  Is. 
thus  does  not  provide  a  complete  or  adequate 
answer.  Many  State  medical  societies  have 
worked  hard  to  set  up  systems  for  prepay- 
ment of  medical  care.  These  plans  represent 
an  earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of  organized 
medical  groups  to  spread  the  costs.  Though 
they  have  encountered  great  dllBcultieu.  sev- 
eral of  these  plans  have  had  considerable 
success.  One  of  their  major  problems  has 
been  the  hazard  of  adverse  selection.  Any 
prepayment  plan  which  people  can  enter  and 
leave  at  will  Is  subject  to  this  handicap.  But 
a  general  social-Insurance  system  oliviates 
the  possibility  of  adverse  selection  because 
it  covers  the  good  risks  as  well  as  the  bad 

Health  insurance  spreads  costs  widely 
through  the  familiar  device  of  a  pooled 
fund — the  incoming  contributions  flowing 
mainly  from  potential  beneficiaries  and  their 
employers,  the  outgoing  payments  flow  ing  to 
doctors  who  continue  to  practice  medicine 
on  the  time-honored  and  time-tested  basis 
of  their  own  professional  standards. 

Professional  control  over  medical  practice 
Is  an  ancient  prerogative — older  than  the 
Hippocratlc  oath.  The  guidance,  the  direc- 
tion, the  supervision,  the  discipline  of  doc- 
tors are  primarily  matters  for  doctors  to 
handle.  Subject  to  Government  regulation 
through  licensure,  the  responsibility  has  al- 
ways been  yours  and  should  remain  so.  But 
just  as  public  licensure  gave  the  pro::esslon 
a  new  opportunity  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. Just  as  grading  of  medical  schools,  reg- 
istration of  hospitals,  administration  of 
workmen's  compensation,  and  establUhment 
of  voluntary  Insurance  plans — to  nientlon 
only  a  few — have  given  you  new  opportuni- 
ties to  exercise  professional  controls,  so 
health  Insurance  would  constitute  si,-lll  an- 
other advance  In  the  long  evolutionarj  move- 
ment for  high  ethical  and  qualitative  stand- 
ards. On  this  broad  question,  health  Insur- 
ance presents  no  threat — but  a  nev ,  great 
opportunity. 

It  provides  not  only  a  ^Teat  oppcrtunlty 
.  to  render  the  best  possible  service  when  and 
where  it  is  most  needed  and  will  do  the 
most  good,  but,  as  the  President  made  very 
clear,  it  also  provides  for  the  adequate  re- 
muneration of  physicians — and  surelj  no  one 
has  a  better  title  to  this  basic  consideration. 
CKxtors  themselves  have  traditionally  recog- 
nized the  necessity  ol  spreading  the  cost  of 


medical  care,  and  they  have  attempted  to 
approximate  that  purpose  through  the  so- 
called  sliding  scale  of  fees. 

Since  health  Insurance  would  provide  more 
medical  care  for  more  people.  It  is  reason- 
able to  anticipate  that  It  should  provide  a 
comparably  more  adequate  average  Income 
than  doctors  throughout  the  country  now 
receive 

I  would  be  the  last  to  pretend  that  putting 
all  these  proposals  Into  effect  would  be  easy. 
But  when  has  any  advance  In  medicine— or 
for  that  matter  In  the  whole  structure  of 
living — been  easy?  Democracy  itself  was 
once  a  great  and  untried  experiment. 

There  are  those  among  us  today  who 
would  say.  In  effect,  of  the  national  health 
program,  "Among  •  •  •  strange  notions 
♦  •  •  there  Is  one  which  has  lately  seized 
the  minds  of  men,  that  all  things  must 
be  done  for  them  by  the  Government,  and 
that  they  are  to  do  nothing  for  themselves. 
The  Government  Is  not  only  to  attend  to  the 
great  concerns  which  are  Its  province,  but  It 
must  step  In  and  ease  individuals  of  their 
natural  and  moral  obligations  A  more  per- 
nicious notion  cannot  prevail.  •  •  •  It 
has  given  us  a  premium  for  Idleness." 

Yet  this  was  not  said  In  the  first  Instance 
of  health;  nor  was  it  spoken  in  1P45.  These 
are  the  words  with  which  John  Randolph 
of  Virginia  in  1829  spoke  out  against  the 
pernicious  and  revolutionary  doctrine  of  pub- 
lic education. 

Through  tae  ages,  social  and  scientific  In- 
novations have  encountered  this  same  reluc- 
tance and  viewing  with  alarm.  This  deep 
seated  human  resistance  to  embrace  change 
without  good  cause  should  arouse  neither 
rancor  nor  fear  It  should  be  welcomed,  as 
the  foundation  of  permanence,  and  buUt 
upon  as  the  testing  ground  of  progress. 

We  should  be  as  little  concerned  or  con- 
fused by  the  label  pasting— If  not  outright 
name  calling— which  is  part  of  this  testing 
process  It  is  a  kind  ol  oratorical  shorthand 
through  which  we  exercise  our  democratic 
right  to  a  certain  poetic  license  Take  the 
term  "socialized  medicine."  To  some 
"them's  fightln'  words"— the  brand,  the 
label,  for  something  the  more  fearful  be- 
cause ill-defined.  Others— among  them 
outstanding  Uaders  In  your  own  profes- 
sion—Insist that  "socialized"  precisely  de- 
scribes what  the  doctors  work"  Is  and  has 
always  been— the  provision  of  needed  care  to 
all.  regardless  of  the  mone\   return. 

I  am  even  less  concerned  about  the  exer- 
cise of  these  semantic  privileges  In  this  field 
than  I  would  be  in  some  others.  Doctors  are 
the  last  people  In  the  world  tu  be  taken  In 
by  them.  All  your  training  In  diagnosis — 
all  your  age-old  creative  study  of  cause  and 
effect  as  it  applies  to  the  living  realities  of 
sickness  and  health— have  given  your  pro- 
fession the  Inestimable  advantage  of  the 
open  mind  guided  by  a  trained  and  critical 
Intelligence. 

Nor  should  we  fear  controversy  Any  pro- 
posal which  In  the  first  Instance  does  not 
provide  leeway  for  honest  and  constructive 
differences  of  opinion  should  be  suspect  as 
too  watered  down  to  have  any  meaning  or 
use.  The  great  lesson  of  all  history  Is  that 
conflicts  are  the  growing  pains  of  progress. 
The  advance  of  medicine  and  of  science  In 
its  service  has  again  and  again  dramatized 
Issues  not  unlike  and  no  less  difficult  than 
those  which  confront  us  today.  Their  rero- 
lutlon  reenforces  the  great  hopes  which  I 
hold  for  a  truly  national  health  program. 

With  the  President's  message,  we  have  all 
been  briefed  for  a  Joint  mlfslon  toward  great 
and  Imperative  goals.  With  the  cooperation 
of  medical  men,  this  mission  Is  assured  the 
best  guidance  on  Its  professional  and  scien- 
tific fronts.  With  our  abiding  faith  in  the 
demonstrated  capacity  of  the  average  citizen 
to  come  out  with  the  right  decisions,  once 
be  has  all  the  facts,  we  may  confidently  look 
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fcnrard  to  •  prac+lcsble  »nd  workable  solu- 
tl  w.  Tliat  Is  the  enence  at  democracy,  the 
BCkloaprtag  of  progrcH.  and  Um  aaatiranc« 
tl^at  the  eauae  of  health  will  be  promoted 

the  Natlool  moat  prlceleaa  and  enduring 
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Red  Rirer  Lateral  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtTISIAlt* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
lebve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
oi:o.  I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
E  B.  WUson  before  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  behalf 
Red  River  Valley  Improvement  A^so- 
clitkm  in  regard  to  Red-  River  lateral 
c;  .nal: 

My  name  is  E  B  Wilson.  I  am  traflBc 
nfuiager  of  (be  Shreveport  Chamber  of  Com- 
and  have  had  the  privilege  of  Krving 
tllat  organization  in  their  traffic  department 
fo  r  over  31  years  I  am  presently  on  loan  to 
t^  e  Red  River  Valley  Improvement  Asaocta- 
tiin  and  represent  that  aasoelatlor  tn  this 
h«  arlng. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  my  aaeoclatlon  with 
the  Shreveport  Chamber  I  was  connected 
wl  th  a  raUroad  auditing  department  whose 
UiU  operatad  through  the  Red  River  and 
laslppl  Valleys  between  Shreveport  and 
Nrfw  Orleans. 

K  first  wish  to  congratulate  both  the  dlvl- 
ali  to  engineers  ofBce  and  the  Department  of 
Pt  blic  Worka  of  the  State  of  Loutsiann  on  the 
detailed  studtea  made  in  connection  with  the 
pr  ispectlTc  traffic  and  savlnga  on  that  traffic 
fo    this  propoaed  project 

the  department  of  public  works  study  Is 
•a  UUad  "The  Case  for  the  Red  River  Valley 
Lateral  Canal"  and  accompanied  the  interim 
re^t  aa  exhibit  I  (see  subject  37 1 . 

rather  remarkable  that  the  total 
and  aatlacB  abould  be  so  near  equal 
cooaMcratlan  la  given  to  the  fact  that 
t  years  were  used  and  the  material 
am  OaUe  for  the  separate  studies  was  secured 
frc  m  entirely  different  sources  and  by  dif- 
fer tnt  methods 

'  lie  selection  of  the  year  1939  or  1940.  we 
fee  I.  waa  proper  as  these  years  more  nearly 
reC  set  normal  conditions  than  would  any  of 
tb4  war  years  or  the  depression  or  aemide- 
rton  yaars  prior  to  1939. 
^iTbile  we.  of  course,  are  not  advocating  the 
of  years  other  than  thoae  selected,  we  feel 
It  Is  well  to  print  out  that  had  any  of  the 
1941  to  1944.  Inclusive,  been  selected 
gnhter  tonnage  and  savings  would  have 
rea  Uted. 

o  subatantute  this,  we  have  prepared  a 
stupy  showing  the  increases  that  have  oc- 
I  In  both  freight  revenue  and  tonnage 
the  Sottthweatern  Rail  Line*  since  1939 
statamant  la  marked  "A  ■  and  shows  in- 
up  to  115  percent  in  tons  originated 
lent  in  tonnage  terminated  and  rev- 
up  as  much  aa  1«7  percent  when  com- 
I  with  the  1939  figure, 
we  have  prevlooaly  stated,  we  feel  that 
traOcstudles  of  both  the  Dlvlalon  Bn- 
'  and  the  State  of  Lootalana  an 
complete  and  by  complete  we  mean  they 
oovir  the  fields  they  were  intended  to  eorv. 
there  are  other  factora  of  great  impor- 
'a  that  are  not  fully  derdoped  and  should 
a  great  affect  in  arrtrlng  at  proper  con- 
clus  ons  In  this  report. 
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These  omitted  factors  are  of  a  varying 
nature  We  will  endea\or  to  develop  them 
separately. 

tmi>EVi:i.OPn     TONNACX 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  tonnage 
and  savings  shown  in  the  appendix  of  the 
Dlvuion  Engineers  report  aa  Table  9  were 
aecured  from  the  study  of  rail  waybills  made 
by  the  Board  of  InveatigaUon  and  Research 
in  1930 

If  this  understanding  is  correct.  It  is  proper 
to  point  out  that  a  substantial  amount  of 
tralBc  haa  betn  omitted  from  this  report. 

Such  omission  includes  all  traiBc  that 
moved  by  Common  Carrier  Motor  Truck,  pri- 
vate truck,  as  well  as  that  tonnage  which 
originated  on  barge  or  steamship  bills  of  lad- 
ing and  were  terminated  by  other  modes  of 
transportation  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
report. 

To  illustrate,  we  are  aware  of  heavy  move- 
menu  of  pipe  and  cereal  beverage  as  well  as 
a  great  deal  of  high  rated  tonnage  th«  could 
not  have  been  Included  If  the  study  was 
confined  to  rati  waybills. 

We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  that  would 
be  encountered  In  makine  such  an  over-all 
survey  but  we  respectively  submit  that  some 
consideration  and  allowance  should  be  made 
for  this  excluded  traffic. 

We  sugjre^t  thnt  this  might  explain  the 
difference  between  the  total  tonnage  shown 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works'  report 
and  that  of  the  Division  Engineers  OflJce  as 
the  figures  submitted  by  the  Valley  shippers 
and  receivers  to  the  SUte  Board  Included  all 
traffic  thev  received  regardless  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  carrier  performing  the  service 

There  are  Reveral  other  small  Items  such  as 
the  suga.-  snd  newsprint  tonnape  In  Table  9 
of  the  sppenrtlx  of  the  Division  Engineers  re- 
port that  we  feel  are  rather  low  but  realize 
that  when  spot  tesu  are  made  exaggerated 
figtirea  both  low  and  hieh  are  bound  to  re- 
cur. We.  therefore,  will  not  press  for  any 
Increase  In  these  or  other  estimates  that 
might  be  low. 

In  the  Department  of  Public  Works  TrafBc 
Study,  it  is  suted  that  it  does  not  Include 
an  available  trafllc  as  the  time  element  pre- 
rluded  complete  ccverage  We  believe  that 
they  sh<.uid  have  allowed  some  Increase  In 
their  estimates  to  cover  this  feature 

There  is  snother  point  in  that  study  that 
is  worthy  of  note  and  that  Is  the  term'nal 
cost  shovm  m  Table  VI  on  page  33  covering 
petroleum  and  its  products. 

WhUe  we  of  course,  are  not  in  a  position 
to  contradict  the  ttguraa  uaed  we  believe 
them  to  be  high,  as  In  caaea  before  the  In- 
teratate  Conunerce  Commlsalon  where  the 
railroad*  were  endeavoring  to  lower  freight 
rates,  terminal  ooets  have  been  considersblv 
below  these  ligures.  In  fact,  they  are  as 
Jow  as  1 ',  ceuu  per  100  pounda  In  at  least 
one  case  ^^ 

In  P  S  O  10060  gaacUne  and  kerosene  to 
river  poinu  in  Alabama  (210  I  c  C  127 » 
this  amount  u  shown  as  one  of  the  cost 
factors  used  to  reduce  railroad  fates  to  meet 
barge  competition  from  the  New  Orleans  dis- 
trict to  Alabama. 

Again  turning  to  the  division  engineers- 
Interim  report  we  find  under  subject  35  on 
page  13  the  folowlng  statement  "Analysis 
Indicates  reasonsble  probability  that  lower 
coat  transportation  will  stimulate  commerce 
in  the  Red  River  Valley,  but  affords  no  con- 
venient basis  for  estimating  specific  volume 
and  savings  on  future  commerce  " 

This,  we  respecUully  submit,  is  a  mstter 
that  should  have  been  developec"  nu^er  as 
we  sincerely  believe  that  undeveloped  or  only 
partly  developed  tonnage  alone  could  tustlfv 
thU  project.  ' 

Chief  anooc  this  category  would  be  the 
Iron  ore  depoatte  in  East  Texas  f,e  savings 
that  would  accrue  from  the  refining  of  pe- 
troleum In  the  vicinity  oT  Its  production  and 
the  dlstrlbmion  of  pipe  Into  the  important 
oU  fields  fd  the  Soothwesc.  - 


To  substantiate  this.  w«  submit  tie  fol- 
lowing: 

pmoLnrM  awb  prsolcum  noovat 
In  an  exhibit  of  letters  of  declaration 
of  Intention  and  other  matters  submitted  to 
the  'Ivision  engineer  on  28  Novembei  1944 
on  page  13.  there  Is  a  statement  allowing 
crude  oil  production  in  .  ast  Texas  and  North 
Louisiana  which  indicates  that  there  was 
produted  over  28.000j000  tons  of  crude  oil 
within  100  miles  of  the  proposed  no  thern 
terminal  of  this  canal. 

But  by  reference  to  page  15  of  the  same 
report.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  construc- 
tion of  refineries  within  the  same  area  haa 
not  kept  pace  with  the  crude  oil  prodtctlon 
To  supplement  information  now  i;i  the 
hands  of  the  engineers  we  have  prepared  a 
a-page  statement  showing  the  prodiiction 
of  crude  oil.  oil  refineries,  and  crude  run 
to.still  in  the  area  near  the  proposed  north- 
em  terminus  of  this  canal.  It  is  narked 
Statement  B."  pages  1  to  3. 

The  conditions  shown,  we  submi' ,  are 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  transpor- 
tation costs  of  the  refined  product  cut  of 
the  producing  area  is  too  high  whfn  com- 
pared to  the  cost  for  points  where  barge  serv- 
ice Is  available. 

Should  barge  transportation  be  made 
available  to  the  source  of  pro<luctlon  df  the 
crude  oil.  then  it  would  be  more  econcmlcal 
to  reSne  this  commodity  st  Its  source  than 
to  pipe  tt  to  the  refinery  on  a  nav  gable 
stream  and  then  ship  via  barge  to  the  terri- 
tory normally  served  by  North  Louisiana 
East  Texa-s.  and  S<iuth  Arkansa.  refineries 
To  substantiate  this  contention  we  have 
prepared  a  statement  marked  'C"  shewing 
the  freight  rates  on  petroleum  prescrlbt  d  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Comm'.sPioti  in 
their  Ducket  17.000  part  4  and  part  4a  to 
selected  points  In  the  aoutheafctern  tJnltid 
States  and  at  border  points  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River 

We  have  compared  with  these  Commls:;lon  - 
prescribed  rates  the  present  rates  In  effect 
to  the  same  points  from  Shrevepf)rt.  La  ; 
El  Dorado.  Ark  :  and  Baton  Rouge.  La 

There  Is  also  shown  on  the  right-hand  sld«- 
of  this  statement  the  difference  In  triins- 
portation  cost  per  gallon,  represented  by  the 
different  rates  and  on  the  bottom  «he  tank- 
car  price  quoted  in  Shreveport  on  Decenibei 
5.  1945 

As  pointed  out  at  the  outset  of  this  ."stcte- 
mcnt.  I  bsve  been  connected  with  the  Shreve- 
port Chamber  of  Commerce  for  over  21  years 
and  during  the  early  oart  of  my  service  there 
was  a  division  of  the  cham.jer  known  as  he 
Oil  Refiners  Division 

The  duties  of  thU  division  were  to  handle 
traffir  matters  for  the  several  Shreveport 
refiners  and  In  the  handling  of  this  ph:ise 
of  their  work  it  was  oecaaaary  to  keep  act  u 
rate  reporU  of  the  shipmenU  of  petroleum 
from  all  the  refiners  who  were  members. 

I  had  access  to  these  records  as  the  wttk 
was  done  at  an  adjoining  de«*k  and  at  tin  e» 
I  participated  In  their  work 

Considering  this  background.  I  feel  tKa; 
I  can  say  without  fear  of  sticceasful  contia 
diction  thst  St  that  tlm*  one  of  the  beat.  11 
not  the  best,  marketa  for  Shreveport  prod 
ucta  of  oetroleum  was  In  the  Sutes  of  Mis- 
sissippi, western  Tennessee.  Kentucky,  and  to 
.somewhat  lesser  degree  the  polnu  eaat  of 
that  territory 

In  recent  years  the  refining  Interests  In 
Shnrrpon  have  seen  this  market  slowly  dis- 
integrate and  when  consideration  ia  glv.'n 
to  the  lower  transportation  cost  of  their  cori- 
petitors  along  the  navigable  streasw  we  be- 
lieve the   reason    becomes   readily   apparent 

When  consideration  is  given  to  all  tie 
factors:  that  la.  the  location  of  the  propowd 
canal  with  relation  to  the  greatest  oil  fMda  la 
The  world  anth  resultant  lower  net  In-bound 
cost  and  the  demonstrated  ability  of  tne 
interior  refineries  to  meet  competition  wh.-n 
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transportation  costs  are  equal,  we  car  see  no 
reason  why  petroleum  could  not  t>e  marketed 
nt  great  savings  to  the  public  from  the  pro- 
ducing district  into  the  entire  central  United 
States. 

It  was  done  when  transportation  costs  were 
equal  and  '..e  firmly  believe  that  it  can  be 
done  again  at  a  lower  cost  when  this  lateral 
canal  Is  completed. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  this  fact 
should  be  given  consideration  when  future 
tonnage  for  this  project  Is  being  considered. 

Before  passing  from  this  subject  of  petro- 
leum we  think  it  would  be  well  to  call  the 
attention  of  this  board  to  the  demonstrated 
inability  of  existing  transportation  agencies 
to  develop  the  oil-refining  industry. 

While  there  has  been  rapid  expansion  in 
crude-oil  production  In  the  territory  pro- 
posed to  be  served  by  this  canal,  no  corre- 
sponding Increase  in  refining  has  resulted 
in  the  same  district. 

IKON   PIPE 

AlFO  in  the  Red  River  Valley  exhibit  of  let- 
ters prevldU'^ly  referred  to.  attention  was 
called  to  the  advantageous  location  of  this 
project  when  the  distribution  of  iron  pipe 
to  the  he&vy  pipe-consuming  area  of  the 
Southwest  is  considered. 

This  reference  is  made  on  pages  8  through 
11  and  by  exhibit  4.  Copy  of  exhibit  4  Is 
attached  and  marked  "Statement  D." 

The  territory  Included  within  the  border 
of  the  red  line  on  this  map  is  the  territory 
that  could  be  served  by  Shreveport  with  iron 
pipe  at  lets  over-all  cost  than  through  either 
Memphis  or  Houston. 

This  line  takes  into  consideration  the  barge 
cost  from  Pittsburgh  to  Memphis  and  Hous- 
ton found  to  exist  in  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  cases  and  an  estimated  cost  to 
Shreveport. 

The  cost  to  Memphis  Is  13.60  per  ton.  to 
Houston  98  per  ton.  and  the  estimated  cost 
l3  »6.f0  to  Shreveport.  ThU  la  the  rate  that 
wr  applicable  to  Camden.  Ark.,  on  the 
Ouachlu  River  with  lU  6-foot  channel. 

This  estimate  to  Shreveport.  we  feel,  la 
very  conservative. 

Added  to  these  costs  are  the  out-bound 
rp.il  rates  m  publlfhed  in  tariffs  lawfully  on 
file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. 

Tlie  green  line  shown  on  this  map  Is  the 
point  at  which  Shreveport  rail  freight  rates 
meet  those  of  Memphis  and  Houston  on  Iron 
pipe  when  no  consideration  Is  given  to  the 
in-bounc  costs.  This  is  shown  as  a  matter 
of  information  only. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  100.000  tons 
of  Iron  pipe,  as  well  s  steel  articles,  are 
shown,  we  feel  that  this  potential  traffic  and 
the  vast  saving  that  would  be  realized  from 
such  traffic  have  been  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Memphis.  Tenn.,  and 
Houston.  Tex.,  alone  during  the  year  1939 
received  399.059  tons  of  barge  pipe.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  take  Into  account  the 
vast  quantity  received  at  other  river  ports. 
such  aa  Vlcksburg.  Miss.,  Indian  Village,  La., 
.-nd  ports  alonp  the  Ouachita  River. 

When  the  terrltoiy  that  could  be  served 
by  Shreveport  with  greater  savlnga  Is  con- 
sidered, we  feel  sure  that  this  board  will 
a-^ree  that  the  canal  would  soon  be  the 
major  terminal  point  for  this  commodity  In 
the  South. 

The  fact  that  Iron  pipe  constitutes  a  con- 
tinuous and  heavy-moving  Item  Into  the 
Southwest  Is  brought  out.  This  study  shows 
the  tonnage  of  pipe  handlnl  by  the  south- 
western rail  carriers  during  the  years  1938 
to  1944.  Inclusive. 

It  win  be  noted  that  1939.  the  year  used 
in  this  traffic  study.  Is  one  of  the  lighter 
traffic  years,  and.  In  spite  of  wartime  diffi- 
culties, this  article  has  continued  to  move 
Into  thlt  area  in  ever-increasing  volume. 


A  brief  explanation  of  marketing  practices 
of  a  number  of  large  pipe  producers  will  we 
believe,  assist  this  board  in  Its  deliberation. 

When  normal  transportation  and  market- 
ing conditions  exist,  pipe  manufacturers  jhip 
In  bargeload  lots  to  distribution  points  aleng 
navigable  streams  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on 
the  Mississippi  River,  to  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
the  intercoastal  canal.  This  movement  is 
principally  from  the  Pittsburgh  area.  When 
their  products  arrive  at  the  barge  terminal, 
they  are  placed  in  storage  yards  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  consumers  in  the  Southwest 
as  needed  by  rail  and  truck. 

The  reshipment.  of  course,  is  made  from 
vhe  distributing  yard  offering  the  least 
over-all  transportation  cost  from  polm,  of 
manufacture  to  consumer. 

This  method  o*  handling  does  not  require 
fast  service  to  the  distributing  points  as  full 
stocks  are  maintained  at  all  times.  How- 
ever, when  It  comes  to  distributing  the  pipe 
to  consuming  public,  speed  of  service  Is  often 
a  factor  as  In  the  oil  and  gas  fields  It  Is  very 
often  necessary  to  have  available  pipo  In 
varying  quantities  In  the  shortest  time  pos- 
sible. 

Shreveport "s  nearness  to  the  great  oil-  and 
gac-producing  areas  in  the  Southwest  would 
make  it  an  ideal  center  for  quick  distribu- 
tion of  pipe  at  the  lowest  of  cost. 

The  benefit  of  having  large  stocks  of  pipe 
near  the  point  at  which  they  are  to  be  vsed, 
we  believe,  is  bes*  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  some  distributors  stored  bargeloads  of 
pipe  in  Shreveport  in  spile  of  the  fact  that 
It  was  necessary  to  move  this  commodity  by 
rail  Into  Shreveport  from  river  terminals 
E'.ich  as  Vicksburg.  Miss. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
their  declsior  In  Investigation  and  Suspen- 
sion Docket  4693,  wrought-iron  pipe  f'om 
Memphis  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas 
(237  1.  C.  C.  161),  have  a  rather  complete 
coverage  of  the  Iron-pipe  situation  Into  the 
Southwest  should  the  board  desire  more  de- 
tailed information  on  this  subject. 

STATEMENT   OF   THE    EAILBOAO 

Through  courtesy  of  a  representative  of 
the  railroads  we  have  been  furnished  with 
their  statement  titled  "Statement  of  the 
Railroads  Before  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  November  26.  1945.  in 
Regard  to  Red  River  Lateral  Canal"  in  which 
certain  aspects  of  the  department  of  public 
works'  "The  Case  for  Red  River  Lateral  Canal" 
ar?  criticized. 

While  addressed  to  figures  and  conclusions 
of  the  State  body,  and  we  are  sure  they  hiive 
or  will  reply  In  full,  we  cannot  refrain  fn>m 
pointing  out  several  Inconsistencies  that  ap- 
pear even  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  only 
limited  contact  with  the  preparation  of  ma- 
terial submitted  by  this  State  body. 

Throughout  this  statement  they  refml^ 
from  submitting  terminal  costs  on  petroleum 
and  Its  production  that  are  more  nearly  In 
line  with  the  figures  that  have  been  used  in 
their  cases  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

In  brief,  what  they  have  done  is  to  criti- 
cize the  line-haul  costs  used  by  the  State 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  under  those  pre- 
scribed t>y  the  OPA  as  celling  but  have  con- 
sistently refrained  from  calling  attention  to 
the  terminal  costs  which  they  themselves 
have  submitted  In  cases  before  the  Inter- 
stpte  Commerce  Commission  when  they  de- 
sired relief  to  reduce  rates  to  meet  water 
competition. 

Also  on  page  10  of  their  statement,  criti- 
cism is  made  of  the  metal  product  ratings 
used,  especially  those  in  table  VIII  and  by 
their  exhibit  2  attempt  to  show  that  the  rates 
In  that  table  are  too  low. 

This  is  done  by  comparing  the  ratings  used 
with  those  applicable  to  Ouachita  River 
ports.  But  in  this  connection,  it  should  be 
noted   that   the  rates  shown  In   their  ex- 


hibit are  lower  than  those  used  In  table 
VIII. 

In  spite  of  this  fact,  they,  by  some  method 
of  averaging  not  exactly  clear  to  us,  claim 
that  the  savings  shown  should  be  reduced. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  point  out  several 
fundamental  errors  made  througbcut  the 
statement  of  the  railroad 

The  first  is  that  they  apparently  assume 
there  is  no  cost  to  the  public  for  handling 
of  shipments  other  than  the  published  tariff 
rates  when  the  movement  of  commodities 
is  by  a  land  carrier.  This  is  not  often  the 
case  as  loading  or  unloading  of  vehicle  is  a 
cost  Item  regardless  of  the  mode  of  trans- 
portation used. 

The  second  of  these  errors  Is  that  they 
seem  to  assume,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  ijetroleum,  that  common  carriers  are  used 
in  handling  interior  traffic  to  the  barge 
terminals. 

Investigation,  we  are  sure,  will  dispel  this 
belief,  as  all  types  of  private  carriers  are  also 
employed  including  drive-away  of  automo- 
biles. 

At  several  points  in  their  statement  refer- 
ence and  comparison  are  made  to  Ouachita 
traffic  and  costs. 

We  feel  It  is  not  proper  to  compare  the 
conditions  existing  on  the  Ouachita  with  its 
6-foot  channel  to  those  that  would  exist  on 
a  9 -foot  channel  as  proposed  lor  this  project 
as  the  costs  would  be  <?ntlrely  different. 

Possibly  the  most  erroneous  assumption 
made  is  that  no  savings  should  be  allowed 
when  traffic  can  be  secured  near  the  con- 
suming point. 

This  assumption  is  shown  on  page  23 
where  it  is  stated  that  "undoubtedly  the 
only  cement  that  could  be  handled  to 
Shreveport  by  barge  is  that  originating  in 
the  IIou.ston  district"  and  again  on  page  24 
a  statement  is  made  that  brick  are  produced 
In  Waskom,  Tex. 

We  feel  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  point 
out  to  this  Board  that  business  is  not  trans- 
acted In  that  manner.  Articles  are  not  al- 
ways bought  or  sold  at  the  nearest  point  of 
production.  Too  many  other  factors  are  in- 
volved. 


Compnisory    Peacetime    Military    Train- 
ing— A  Teacher  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

'  KON.COMPTONI.V/HITE 

or  U>AHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Washing- 
ton said,  "Guard  Well  the  Constitution." 
Now  that  we  with  our  form  of  govern- 
ment have  attained  a  preeminent  place 
among  world  powers,  we  must  guard  well 
the  education  and  advancement  of  the 
youth  of  this  country.  There  is  inserted 
herewith  a  letter  expressing  the  views 
of  a  Stat;  leader  of  educators  of  this 
country : 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  February  4,  1946. 
Representative  Compton  I.  Warra, 
Representative  of  Idaho, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Honorable  Represcntattve  WnrrE:  Dur- 
ing the  next  2  or  3  weeks  there  will  be  hun- 
dreds of  18-year-olds  graduating  from  high 
schools  and  completing  one  semester  of  col- 
lege work.  What  is  their  fate?  The  draft. 
of  course,  unless  there  are  enough  Congress- 
men who  believe  that  drafting  minors  Is  a 
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vtcknts  thing  and  who  win  woit.  to  end  tb« 
tfrmft  as  of  September  3.  1945.  Immediately. 

1^»  UMtm  ttoM  yooocBtera  Into  Army  cam  pa 
•Ine*  Oaptumber  S.  IM5.  where  they  muat 
■ubinlt  to  the  iron  heel  of  militarism  Is  one 
of  tttm  quickest  ways  for  the  praaent  Con- 
greaa  to  end  the  American  way  of  life.  It  Is 
common  knowledge  that  no  democracy  Is 
practiced  In  any  Army  camp  at  any  time. 
BcsMea  there  ta  ample  opportunity  provided 
for  theae  children  to  learn  to  loaf,  to  drink, 
and  to  carouse  The  statlstlca  on  ▼enereai 
diaeasea  among  the  members  of  the  Amcrl- 
mn  Army  are  a  dlsicrace.  What  decent  men 
•ad  women  can  throw  18-year-olda  into  such 
environment,  thus  aiding  and  abetting  the 
delinquency  of  our  American  youth  on  a 
national  scale?  Evidently  the  Canadian 
people  think  more  of  their  youth  tlian  do 
the  American  Ooncreasmen.  The  Canadian 
18-year-olds  are  not  being  drafted.  They 
hare  freedom. 

Any  honest  Araiy  man  will  admit  that  vol- 
untary enllstmcBta  and  reeniistments  are 
plentiful  enough  to  make  drafting  unneces- 
sary  now.  I  have  been  told  so  by  a  reepon- 
stl>l*  olBeer  m  a  recruiting  ofHce.  Then,  why 
Is  the  administration  and  Congress  so  deter- 
mined to  continue  drafting  18-year-olda?  It 
Is  HMsonable  to  suspect  that  there  U  some 
Inrtdknis  reason  for  the  procedure.  Could 
there  be  another  Pearl  Harbor  coming  up 
which  the  leaders  know  about  and  desire  to 
keep  a  (scret? 

Tours  Tery   tnily, 

PLOaXItCS  B.   RXTNOLOS. 


To  Think  and  Speak  Clearly  Withoat 
GmfutMQ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  oaio 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  RAMEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  British 
statesman,  who  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  First  World  War    came  to  the 
United  States — I  thinJc  with  reference  to 
a  little  k>an — made  a  speech  in  my  home 
State  of  Ohio,   and   said   among  other 
things  that  England  already  had  suffered 
so   severely   thiat   a   century  of  aorrow 
would  follow  that  conflict  in  their  Is- 
lands.   He  was.  being  an  Englishman,  a 
Brrt-rate   orator.      You    know    what    I 
BMan— the  voice,  the  accent,  the  world- 
weary  air.  the   glittering   phrases,   the 
chalrman-of-the-board  clothe<«   and  the 
nain-dining-room  manners.    He  made  a 
freat  Impression  on  those  who  heard  him 
ind  the  next  day  the  paper  printed  prac- 
tically everything  he  said.    It  was  a  fair 
»nd  generous  news  treatment,  I  would 
«y.  b\it  the  man  whc  wrote  the  editorials 
liffered  somewhat— although  he  praised 
he  orator  highly— with  the  speaker.    A 
:entury  of  sorrow,  remarked  the  editor. 
iWUd  madden  the  world.    He  suggested 
h»t  while  he  got  the  gentleman's  point 
le  felt  that  the  visitor  had  somewhat 
overspoken   himself.     Britain   has   had 
cugh  going,  the  editor  said,  but  so  have 
a  tot  of  other  people,  and  history  Records 
1 10  instance  of  one  tnfic  act  or  a  tragic 
<  ra  of  aeveral  years  keogming  a  century 

it  MttTOW. 


"Even    the    Confederates."    he    said, 
"stripped  of  their  fortunes,  deprived  of 
their  slaves,  undcrnouiished  and  tjadly 
clothed,  half   sick  and   bereft  of  their 
loved  ones,  achieved  a  measure  of  happi- 
ness in  a  very  short  time,  and  were  light- 
hearted  and  gay  long  before  1870     By 
1872   they   were    producing   no   end    of 
comedians."  said  the  editor,  "and  sending 
most  of  them  to  Congress."    The  gentle- 
men from  the  South  will  please  remem- 
ber that  I  am  quoting  an  editorial  and 
that  the  sentiments  expressed  therein  do 
not  necessarily  represent  any  opinions 
ot  my  own.  although  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  worse  offenaes  and  with  more 
accuracy.    Anyway,  that  is  the  kind  of 
editorial  It  was.    You  have  to  be  In  the 
mood  for  it,  I  suppose,  as  you  do  for  this 
speech  of  mine.    There  was,  of  course,  a 
sponsoring  committee  of  the  chamber  of 
conunerce  which  had  brought  the  Eng- 
lish visitor  to  town  and  they  were  Indig- 
nant.    They  did  not  see  the  pictures  of 
the  man  on  page  one.  and  apparently 
did  not  even  lock  at  the  three  and  a  half 
columns  of  news,  or  the  eight-column 
line  on  the  front  page.    They  went  di- 
rectly to  the  editorial,  and  picked  out 
the  one  sentence  or  two  In  which  the 
editor  had   suggested   that   maybe   the 
visitor  had   unwittingly  exaggerated   a 
bit.  and  how  they  raised  hob  with  that 
editor.    I  do  not  know  how  the  contro- 
versy ended  but  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce was  mad  at  the  editor  for  a  long 
time,  a  situation  which  has  happened 
before  and  since  in  many  cities  and  in 
time  everybody  forgot  about  it.  as  is  the 
way  of  all  flesh. 

Shortly  after  the  First  World  War  and 
In  its  final  stages  we  had  a  quick-tem- 
pered period  of  a  year  or  more,  during 
which   nobody   seemed   to  want   to  get 
along  with  anybody  else.     We  had  held 
oin-  tempers  and  had  worked  together 
and  It  was  quite  a  strain.    Finally  we 
got   rid   of   the   pressure  and   then   we 
started  in  to  hammer  each  other  again. 
We  again  are  in  a  condition,  having 
whipped  Germany  a  .second  time   com- 
parable to  that  of  1919  and  1920.    We  are 
quick  tempered  and  most  of  us  are  hop- 
ped on  one  subject  or  another,  and  this 
time  In  our  history,  as  was  1919-20   has 
become  a  Ume  of  irresponsible  oratory 
Oratory,  as  you  may  have  heard,  has  been 
defined    as    indiscretion    set    to    music. 
About  our  native  American  oratory  at 
this  time  in  our  hl.story,  as  was  the  case 
In  1919.  there  Is  the  flavor  of  cocksure- 
ness.    Whether  a  man  is  speaking  on  the 
necessity  for  sharing  the  secrets  of  the 
atomic  bomb  or  is  advocating  a  Govern- 
ment subsidy  for  the  National  Plant- 
More-Trailing-Arbutas  Society  be  seems 
to  be  ceruin.  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt,  that  unless  everybody  votes  his 
way.  all  the  voyage  of  our  lives  will  be 
bound  In  shallows  and  In  miseries. 

The  condition  I  describe  is  peculiar  to 
war.  I  am  Intimately  familiar  with  the 
postwar  oratory  of  the  First  World  War 
and  of  the  present  or  recently  ended  we 
hope.  World  War.  The  similarity  is  un- 
mistakable. I  am  familiar  also  through 
childhood  memories  of  tales  my  tmcles 
told  me  and  through  my  reading  with 


the  postm-ar  period   following  the  Civil 
War.     The  same  "my  way  or  nothing" 
tone  was  In  the  speeches  of  the  seventies 
and    eighties    too.    I    can    assure    you. 
Whether  It  was  ThaddeuB  Stevens  and  his 
followers  or  the  men  from  south  of  the 
Potomac,  or  the  newly  returned  generals 
In  my  own  Ohio.  It  was  always  the  <:ame 
To  have  heard  James  J.  Blaine  toll  it 
there  was  no  future  for  America  unles.s 
he  wa5  able  to  build  the  Fort  Smith  and 
Little  Rock  Railroad,  and  to  hear  Henry 
Woodfln  Grady  tell  It  at  Atlanta,  there 
was  no  chance  for  the  Southern  State*;  or 
the  Northern  States  either,  unless  the 
cotton  planters  started  to  raise  some- 
thing  besides  cotton.    Well,  to  mention 
an  instance,  they  are  rtil  raising  nothing 
but  cotton  and  the  w  .!i  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end,  that  is.  uniess  some  ora- 
toi-y  I  heard  the  other  night  forecasts  the 
end  of  everythins.    If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly  this  latest  argument  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  word  "flssible"  instead  of 
the  word  "fissionable  "  be  used  in  S  1717 
relating  to  the  atomic  bomb,  research 
having  to  do  with  It.  and  patents  which 
later  may   be  obUined   relating   to   It 
Disaster  will  follow  unless  the  word  Is 
changed. 

I  started  to  do  this  .speech  as  a  maga- 
zine article  and  call  it  Some  Aspects  of 
Oratory  of  the  Postwar  Character  Show- 
ing  the  Similarity  Between  War'  as  In- 
dicated by  the  Finality  of  What  Spell- 
binders Say.  but  the  article  was  too  long, 
and  so  was  the  title,  so  I  decided  to  do 
It  as  speech  and  merely  call  It  The  Hor- 
rors of  War. 

I  would  be  neglecting  the  subject  If 
I  did  not  devote  at  least  a  part  of  the 
time  I  have  to  the  postwar  oratory  of 
the  left. 

For  the  left,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  sur- 
passes all  other  groupings  of  American 
life  at  least  In  one  respect.  They  are 
surer  than  anybody  else  that  'inless  they 
have  their  way  something  worse  than 
anybody  else  has  ever  suggested  will  hap- 
pen to  everybody.  The  met  to  of  the  left 
used  to  be  "Arise,  comrades,  you  have 
nothing  to  lase  but  your  chains."  That 
stirring  Marxist  injunction  has  now  been 
changed.  What  they  are  saying  now  is 
"Damn  your  story;  listen  to  mine." 

Maybe  that  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  no- 
body on  the  left  ha-  any  cha'ns  any  more. 
The  diains.  if  we  believe  eveiirthing  we 
hear,  are  now  shackling  free  enterprise. 
Anyway  anc*  whatever  the  reason,  you 
do  not  read  much  about  chains  now  ex- 
cept in  PM.  the  adless  newitpaper.  and 
then  It  Is  only  in  connection  with  a 
recommendation  that  chains  be  affixed  to 
somebody  they  do  not  like. 

The  extreme  right,  called  Fascists  by 
the  left,  is  calling  the  left  communistic, 
and  shaking  their  heads  in  solemn  belief; 
they  finally  have  sold  themselves  that 
the  American  way  of  life  Is  -one  forever. 

Oratory,  emitted  from  the  lungs  of 
orators  with  cathedral  chimes  and 
Waterbury  movement,  was  never  moro 
Interesting  than  it  Is  right  now.  and  1 
iirge  all  of  you  to  hear  as  much  of  it  as 
you  can  and  to  remember  as  little  of  It  a.s 
possible. 
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Some  of  you  may  be  able  to  make  a 
nice  piece  of  change  out  of  collecting 
and  studying  It,  for  nothing  that  any 
person  can  write  will  be  quite  as  ridicu- 
lous as  the  excerpt  Itself,  and  I  imagine 
that  a  grouping  of  these  excerpts  will 
provide  delightful  reading.  You  can  call 
the  collection  Not  Quite  Gone  With  the 
Wind,  and  it  should  be  a  best  seller. 

All  of  which  is  preliminary  to  a  few 
words  I  have  to  say  today  which  I  assure 
you  are  not  oratorical.  The  fine-drawn 
tempers  of  most  of  us,  the  preoccupation 
with  the  various  causes  we  espouse,  the 
misplaced  emphasis  on  things  which 
most  of  us.  quite  sincerely,  set  heavy 
importance,  together  with  the  habit  of 
the  times,  I  refer  to  the  habit  of  point- 
ing to  complete  disaster  as  the  alterna- 
tive of  our  own  particular  frustrations, 
should  cause  us  to  do  a  little  calm  re- 
fiecting.  We  have  got  to  practice  the 
pract.lcal,  and  we  must  eternally  remind 
ourselves  that  the  world  is  not  coming 
to  an  end  tomorrow— or  even  soon  there- 
after. 

Willie  the  atomic  bomb  changed  the 
character  of  wa/fare  and  is  changing 
the  nature  of  international  relations, 
while  it  conceivably  can  change  com- 
munications, industry,  shipping,  and 
many  other  related  activities  of  man. 
we  should  remind  ourselves  that  It  has 
not  changed  man  at  all. 

He  continues  to  be  pretty  much  the 
same  sort  of  creature  he  always  has  been. 
He  knows  a  little  more  now  than  he  ever 
did,  and  he  is  frightened  by  things  wliich 
were  undreamt  of  in  our  knowledge  of 
a  few  years  ago. 

But  tht  lessons  he  learned  in  the  home 
In  which  he  was  reared,  the  precepts  of 
Poor  Richards  Almanac  and  the  un- 
changing and  Irrefutable  les-sons  of  Holy 
Writ  are  forming  his  conception,  as  they 
always  have,  and  singly  and  in  the  mass, 
will  determine  his  course  of  action. 

I  am  aware  that  I  may  now  be  accused 
of  being  naive,  and  comparable  to  that 
well-meaning  gentleman  who  a  few  days 
ago  dismissed  the  controversy  between 
the  CIO  and  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  by  saying  that  the  whole  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  Golden  Rule  and 
principles  of  Christian  adjudication. 

I  kno'v  quite  well  that  if  that  remedy 
wore  feasible  it  would  work  I  know  also 
that  if  we  had  had  for  1,908  years  a  gen- 
uine widespread  devotion  to  the  Chris- 
tain  faith  in  practice  and  performance 
we  would  have  had  no  wars,  even  those 
which  were  definitely  excited  by  reli- 
gious differences. 

But  I  am  childlike  enough  to  hope  and 
to  beheve  that  devotion  to  the  faith  of 
our  fathers  will  help  us  at  least  to 
achieve  a  certain  calmness  in  these  dis- 
tressing times,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  extreme  bitterness  which 
controversy  has  aroused. 

After  all.  what  can  we  do  in  the  face 
of  these  frightening  problems  which 
press  down  upon  us?  We  can  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  the  fact  that  one  man's 
life  and  preachments  are  Isolated  and 
futile.  He  can  be  effective  only  when 
acting  in  unison.  What  should  be  his 
course?  His  course  should  be  formed  on 
the  basis  of  his  experience.    He  can  do 


only  what  seems  to  be  best  to  him.  What 
should  guide  him?  Obviously  there  is 
nothing  better  than  Christian  principles. 
What  are  his  reliances?  They  are  the 
common  ordLiary  reliances  of  life  as  we 
know  it.  Work,  thrift,  prudence,  unity, 
the  recognition  that  every  man  would 
like  to  be  a  little  bit  better  than  he  is. 
The  essential  good  will  of  all  peoples  once 
they  are  informed.  Education.  Infor- 
mation.   Understanding. 

Oratory  ha ,  forced  a  lot  of  us  to  think 
that  we  must  present  some  answer,  as 
unusual  and  as  breathtaking  as  the 
atomic  bomb,  to  the  questions  we  face 
merely  because  they  are  big  and  un- 
precedented and  frightening.  My  point 
is  that  we  can  face  them  only  with  the 
assets  we  have  always  possessed,  and 
these  I  have  just  recounted. 

As  a  Nation  we  owe  two  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  billions.  That  is  quite  a 
problem.  Here  in  our  own  country  and 
with  reference  to  other  countries,  we  face 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  about  the 
atomic  bomb.  And  that  is  truly  a  fright- 
ening question.  All  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  people  are  in  rebellion,  and  that 
poses  many  a  question  for  us.  We  are  in 
Japan  and  in  Germany.  How  long  should 
we  stay?  Or  should  we?  Great  Britain 
wants  to  borrow  $4,000,000,000  or  more. 
Can  we  afford  to  lend  it?  Can  we  afford 
not  to  lend  it? 

These  are  the  questions,  some  of  them. 
Our  weapons  are  the  capsule  weapons  of 
our  daily  lives.  We  Americans  know 
enough  to  go  to  those  among  us  who  are 
better  informed  than  we  are  for  advice. 
We  have  experts  and  we  call  on  them. 
But  the  basis  of  our  procedure  is  the  es- 
sential common  sense  of  the  common 
man.    We  must  practice  the  practical. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  the  fact  that 
Russia  and  Great  Britain  have  foreign 
policies  which  cause  a  lot  of  us  to  look 
for  the  Indirect  and  the  mysterious  and 
the  delayed  effect  of  cause.  We  are  look- 
ing for  them  to  pull,  as  the  saying  goes, 
something  smart.  I  think  that  a  sound 
study  of  either  proves  that  common  sense 
Is  at  the  basis  of  what  they  do.  the  moves 
they  make,  the  plans  they  propose.  Self- 
interest  in  varying  degrees  enlightened 
and  common  sense  guide  them,  and  these 
virtues  should  guide  us.  There  is  noth- 
ing smart  about  them.  They  are  in- 
tensely practical.  They  make  use  of  the 
exp>erts  among  them  and  these  exp>erts 
are  guided  by  the  common  sense  of  their 
leaders,  who  are  common  men  lifted 
slightly  in  stature. 

We  can  well  afford  to  do  the  same.  The 
year  1946  Instead  of  being  a  year  of  con- 
troversy and  bafiUng  and  confusing  ideas, 
each  pushed  by  a  group  of  fanatics,  ought 
to  be  a  year  of  national  common  sense. 
As  a  Nation  we  are  greater  than  either 
Russia  or  Britain  and  greater  than  our 
late  enemies.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  use 
the  assets,  mental  and  physical,  that  we 
have,  and  guide  the  use  of  them  on  the 
basis  of  practical  procedure,  the  proce- 
dure we  have  always  found  workable.  It 
built  our  country,  our  cities,  our  great 
schools,  and  our  great  businesses,  and  In 
it  is  the  solution  for  our  difficulties  of 
today. 
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Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted 
me.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  and  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record 
what  I  think  is  one  of  the  finest  contribu- 
tions In  editorial  writing  which  I  have 
ever  read.  I  beUeve  it  to  be  especially 
appropriate  at  this  time,  especially  in 
the  history  of  our  Nation  and  in  our 
international  relations. 

As  a  Member  of  this  great  Congress  I 
wish  to  again  emphatically  say  It  will 
mean  everything  to  the  permanency  of 
our  democratic  way  of  life  if  some  ways 
or  means  can  be  found  and  some  methods 
used  whereby  people  of  America  can 
learn  what  the  facts  are  and  then  learn  to 
think  through  these  facts  themselves, 
then  participate  in  the  political  life  of 
their  Nation  as  the  result  of  informed 
thinking.  Both  sides  of  every  issue 
should  be  known  to  all  people  who  have 
to  determine  the  issues.  Only  by  an  In- 
formed democracy  can  there  be  an  en- 
during one.  Only  as  the  individuals  who 
make  public  opinion  think  through  for 
themselves  by  having  facts  of  both  sides 
before  them  can  there  be  an  enduring 
democracy. 

This  editorial  appeared  In  the  Long 
Beach  Independent,  which  is  one  of  the 
two  newspapers  printed  in  my  home  city 
of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  under  date  cf 
February  1,  1946: 

LABEL   THINKING 

A  well-informed  public  opinion  can  usually 
be  dei>ended  upon  to  make  the  right  decision. 
No  people  in  the  world  have  such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  well  informed  as  the  Ameri- 
can people.  But  few  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity.  With  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  read  or  hear  both  sides  of  each  issue 
most  of  our  people  let  someone  else  do  their 
thinking  for  them. 

A  well-balanced  newspaper  has  columnists 
presenting  all  sides  of  controversial  Issues. 
Some  of  these  columnists  are  definitely  to 
the  left,  some  to  the  right.  Some  present 
views  and  conclusions  opposite  to  those  of 
the  editor  of  the  paper.  But  when  all  are 
read  and  considered,  a  well-balanced  view  of 
all  issues  Is  ascertained. 

The  trouble  Is  that  some  newspapers  will 
not  carry  columnists  who  are  opposed  to  the 
views  or  policies  of  the  paper.  But  even 
where  such  controversial  viewpoints  are  pre- 
sented the  readers  are  prone  to  read  only 
those  with  which  they  agree.  If  newspapers 
slant  their  news  and  use  only  columnists  with 
which  they  agree,  the  tendency  is  to  have  only 
one  class  of  subscribers  and  readers. 

The  same  condition  is  true  of  the  radio. 
The  average  listeners  who  have  a  favorite 
radio  commentator  turn  off  the  commenta- 
tor who  has  expressed  views  with  which  they 
disagree.  The  result  is  that  they  become 
label  thinkers.  They  actually  do  not  think, 
but  rather  accept  the  views  of  eomeone  who 
expresses  opinions  that  fit  Into  their  social  or 
economic  class. 
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RAMEY.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leakre  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rsc- 
,  I  Include  the  following  editorial  ap- 
in  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times: 

Ttie  so-called  totigh  labor  bUl  seems 
dan  tned  to  win  approval  In  the  House  of 
Raf)  reaentatlvca  despite  vigorous  opposition. 
Tpe  Caae  bUl,  as  It  is  known,  baa  wtth- 
the  Impact  of  at  least  20  amendBRtta. 
d^figned  to  compromise  Its  regulations, 
of  thtf  Hotise  are  determined  to  re- 
order to  chaotic  Industrial  conditions 
through  Justice  established  by  law. 

there  is  anything  wrong  with  the  bill.  It 

I^obably  calling  It  nough."    ActuaUy  It 

nothing  more  than  orderly  reason - 

in  the  aettlament  of  labor  disputes  which 

thraatanlsf   to  restrict  prodtictlon   for 
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T  M  bill  would  set  up  a  Ooremment  medl- 
atio  1  board  with  the  power  to  step  into  labor 
sttuttlons.  and  with  enough  airthority  to 
fort  id  lock-outa  or  strikes  for  a  period  at 
30  (laya.    It  alao  would  permit  the  use  of 


court  Injunctions  against  both  management 
and  labor  It  would  outlaw  boycotts  and 
violence  on  the  picket  lines.  And.  roost  im- 
portant. It  wculd  provide  for  civil  suits  which 
could  be  Aled  either  by  labor  or  management. 

The  bill  seeks  aqoality  In  the  treatment  of 
unions  and  IndlMtry.  In  doing  this  .t  Invests 
uakms  with  a  Onanclal  rasponatbiUty  which 
has  been  missing  frcm  the  labor  picture. 
The  bill  would  make  It  possible  for  a  union 
to  sue  a  company,  and  for  a  company  to  sue  a 
union.  Fines  and  other  penalties  could  be 
levied  against  either  through  regular  cotirt 
procedure. 

The  bill  is  not  "tough"  or  unfair  to  anyone 
If  a  company  vtolatas  a  eoatraet.  that  com- 
pany could  be  sued.  The  same  applies  to 
unions.  This  Is  the  kind  of  equality  and 
jtistice  upon  which  the  firm  foundation  of 
our  independence  has  been  erected.  It  is 
Justice  as  we  have  come  to  recognlie  it 
through  our  court  system  In  business  life. 
If  a  man  violates  a  contract,  be  can  be.  and 
often  Is.  sued.  And  If  the  courts  find  him  at 
fault,  bl^  aeseta  can  be  attached  until  settle- 
ment Is  made. 

Such  a  bill  would  stabilize  labor.  It  would 
make  the  union  member  realize  thut  his 
imlon  has  made  a  contract  for  which  he  Is 
personally  responsible  It  works  the  other 
way  with  equal  effect.  If  a  company  breaks  a 
contract,  tb?  union  can  sue,  Instead  of  strik- 
ing, ge"  a  euurt  Judgment,  and  collect  dam- 
ages in  cash. 

What  the  Case  propoaai  provides  Is  that  we 
shall,  if  It  becomes  a  law.  throw  cur  labor 
disputes.  Just  as  we  do  with  all  other  dead- 
linked  business  disputes.  Into  the  courts. 
Under  such  ^  program,  moat  of  our  labor  dliS- 
culties  should  soon  disappear 

If  a  company  should  Ime  a  dedalon.  Its 
fxmds  could  be  Impounded  until  settlement 
Is  made  The  same  principle  would  apply 
if  a  union  lost  a  cotut  decision.  And  you 
can  raat  aaaured  that  the  unions  are  not  going 
to  pay  much  out  of  their  treasuries  to  em- 
ployers without  getting  wise  to  the  fact  that 
law  Is  law.  So  long  as  It  would  work  botb 
waya,  nothing  could  be  fairer. 

The  law  also  discourages  violence  In  picket 
lines.  It  would  contribute  much  to  making 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  already  has 
frcaen  much  of  America's  pnxluctlon. 

The  Case  bill  will  never  Injure  an  honeat 
and  Jus*:  man.  whether  be  repreeenta  a  com- 
pany  or  a  union.  Both  would  receive  the 
aane  Justice  upon  which  we  have  built  our 
whole  system  of  personal  security. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii  Important  to  Future 
American  Policy  in  Pacific 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DZLECATx  raosf  HAWan 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  PARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
R«ct)«D,  I  wish  to  present  some  of  the 
opening  i>aragraphs  of  an  article  In  the 
Christian  Science  I^onitor  of  January  14 
by  DeWltt  H.  John  on  the  question  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii. 

The  author  of  this  article  Is  a  staff 
writer  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
H'ho  served  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a 


J- 


naval   lieutenant   on   the   Paciflr   Reet 
staff  of  Fleet  Admiral  Chester  W.  Nuniu. 

Mr.  John  has  pointed  out  very  effec- 
tively the  importance  of  the  question  of 
statehood  for  Hawaii  to  future  American 
policy  in  the  Pacific  in  the  paragraphs 
of  his  article  that  follow: 

Should  Htowatl,  meltlni;  pot  of  many  di- 
verse races,  cross  roads  of  Pacific  oonunerce. 
strategic  outpoet  of  American  military  power, 
be  admitted  as  a  full-f!edged  State  In  the 
American  Union? 

This  question  vigorously  debated  In  the 
decade  preceding  Pearl  Harbor.  U  of  particu- 
lar urgency  today  because  of  Its  relation  to 
future  American   policy  In   the   Pacific 

The  present  is  a  transitional  jserlod.  The 
pattern  of  American  peacetime  policy  is  Just 
beglnnini;  to  emerge. 

By  deciding  the  Hawaiian  Issue.  Congraes 
will  take  an  Important  step  In  deciding  the 
character  and  extent  of  United  States  policy 
and  Influence  In  the  Pacific. 

•  •  •  •  • 

If  Congress.  In  a  formal  vote  on  the  Hawai- 
ian bill  now  pcndlnf(  before  a  House  commit- 
tee, were  to  reject  Hawaiian  statehood,  this 
•tep — plus  prospective  American  relinqulsb- 
mant  of  authority  In  the  Philippines  and 
eventually  in  other  Pacific-Astatic  areas — 
well  might  be  Interpreted  In  foreign  capitals 
as  presaging  an  equtvucal  or  weak-kneed 
American  policy  In  the  Pacific 

If.  on  the  other  hand.  Congreae  should 
decisively  fcrant  statehood  to  Hawaii.  Ameri- 
can hegemony  In  the  Pacific  would  be  con- 
firmed Sucb  a  vote  would  move  the  do- 
mestic frontiers  of  the  United  States  proper 
3.300  miles  westward,  establish  the  first  over- 
seas American  State,  and  establish  an  Ameri- 
can lake  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu 
secure  beyond  reach  of  any  vicissitude;  -jf 
policy.  It  would  serve  notice  on  the  world 
anew  that  the  Central  and  Western  Paciflr 
conatituM  a  defenaa  aone  at  the  United 
Statea. 


The  Great  Falls  Army  Air  Base 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  MIKE  WIANSnELD 

or  MONTAJIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  a  letter  and  a 
brief  In  support  of  the  retention,  by  the 
Army,  of  their  air  base  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.  The  letter  and  the  brief  explain 
far  better  than  I  can,  the  need  and  the 
u.«;efulnesa  of  this  buse  I  kno#.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  speak  for  ray  colleagues  from 
Montana  in  the  House  and  Senate  as  well 
as  for  the  people  of  my  State  on  this 
matter.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Army 
and  the  Congress  will  see  fit  to  retain 
this  exceptionally  good  base.  To  quote 
the  words  of  Mr.  Charles  B  Anderson, 
chairman,  airways  committee  of  the 
Great  Falls  Chamber  of  Commerce: 
"We  believe  that  common  sense  In  plan- 
ning for  the  defense  of  our  country  in 
the  future,  demands  that  thiS  base,  above 
an  others,  be  retained  as  a  permanent 
Installation. " 
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The  letter  and  brief  follow: 

CHAMsea  or  Commeicv, 
Great  Falls.  Mont.,  January  29.  1946. 
The  Honorable  llutc  MANsriEU). 
The  House  of  Rcpre.senatives. 

Wa.'^htngton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Muu:  The  No.  1  project  of  the  Great 
Palls  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  year  1946 
Is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Army  air  base  east 
of  the  city,  known  as  the  East  Base,  be  made 
a  permanent  air-baae  Installation.  We 
earnestly  solicit  your  assistance  In  this  proj- 
ect While  we  understand  this  base  has 
already  been  selected  by  the  Army  as  a  per- 
manent Bite,  we  nevertheless  believe  that  Its 
ultimate  destiny  will  rest  with  the  Congress. 

Oiu-  reasons  for  wishing  this  Army  air 
oase  to  be  made  permanent  are  not  entirely 
selfish,  though  we  believe  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  for  both  our  city  and  the  State  of 
Montana.  Primarily,  however,  we  believe 
that  common  senile  in  planning  for  the  de- 
lense  oi  our  country  in  the  future,  demands 
that  this  base,  above  all  others,  bo  retained 
as  a  permanent  Installation. 

To  support  our  beliefs  we  have  prepared 
the  enclosed  Information  for  your  study  and 
consideration.  We  trust  that  you  will  di- 
rect this  information  to  the  proper  commit- 
tees when  this  matter  comes  before  the  Con- 
grcaa  and  that  we  may  have  your  assurances 
of  support.  If  you  desire  further  evidence 
of  the  necessity  for  the  retention  of  the 
Army  air  base  at  Great  Falls  as  a  permanent 
base,  or  If  you  wish  additional  copies  of  this 
brief,  pleai*  feel  free  to  call  on  us  at  any 
time. 

We  have  discussed  this  matter  with  Mr. 
E.  W  Rising,  our  Washington  representa- 
tive, who  will  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  you 
In  every  wav  poaalble  Mr.  Rising's  address 
is  710  Atlantic  Building,  930  F  Street  NW. 

With  kind  personal  regaids  for  yotu  con- 
tinued success,  we  remain, 
Respectlully  yours. 
Orkat  Falls  CHAMsn  or  Couuoca. 
C.  B.    Anoebson,  Chairman, 

Airways  Committee. 

Barrr  m  Support  or  RrrximoM  or  the  Aemt 
Am  Bask  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  as  a  P««- 

MAKENT  A»MT   Am  BASE 

(Prepared  by  airways  committee,  Great  Falls 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  January  29,  1946) 

THE   ARMT    \IR   BASE.   GREAT   FALLS,   MONT. 

Strategic  geoffraphical  location 
The  Army  air  base  at  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
is  located  In  a  highly  strategic  spot  In  any 
defense  system  for  the  country.  It  is  the 
most  northern  base  Just  east  of  the  pwo- 
tectlve  Rocky  "Mountain  barrier  where 
weather  for  flying  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  In  the  United  States. 
(See  attached  exhibit  )  It  is  the  neareat 
fully  equipped  Army  air  base  to  the  friendly 
Canadian  Province  of  Alberta,  with  which  a 
fine  community  of  interest  has  been  de- 
veloped during  World  War  n.  It  is  the  only 
such  base  in  a  very  extensive  surrounding 
area  and  thus  necessary  as  one  of  a  chain 
at  such  bases  extending  either  east-west  or 
north-aouth  It  Is  the  only  ATC  base  be- 
tween Michigan  and  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  port  of  embarkation 
The  Great  Falls  Army  Air  Base  has  served 
as  the  principal  port  of  embarkation  for 
ir«'i  and  material  destined  for  Canada, 
ALw-ia.  and  Russia  all  during  the  war  and 
has  oroved  Itself  as  the  logical  point  for 
such  operations.  On  a  recent  map  issued 
by  the  National  Geographic  Society.  Great 
Falls  is  designated  as  the  only  principal  In- 
land "V-Ick  ofT"  base  to  forel^  points  In 
the  United  States,  all  others  being  located 
at  coastal  points.  Thl*  base  Is  the  United 
States  ermlnus  to  the  only  fully  equipped 
air   toute   to   western   Canada   and   Alaska. 
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(Faculties  on  this  Inland  air  route  are  given 
m  detail  in  this  report.) 

The  alrftelds  and  facilities  along  this 
route  are  so  complete  that  It  can  be  flown, 
and  has  been  flown,  by  so-called  short-range 
aircraft.  It  is  the  only  route  to  Alaska  that 
now  can  be  flown  by  such  aircraft,  which 
makes  it  of  great  Importance  to  the  private 
flyer  in  the  coming  postwar  years. 

Gateway  to  the  top  of  the  world 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  In  the  future 
it  will  be  particularly  Important  to  control 
the  air  routes  over  the  "top  of  the  world  " 
Great  Falls  Is  the  natural  gateway  to  this 
area  from  the  United  States.  Not  only  is  It 
on  the  shortest  air  route  from  some  41  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  In  the  United  States 
(see  map)  but  It  is  nearest  to  the  Canadian 
oorder  which  Is  an  advantage  (though  per- 
hap.<«  not  a  controlling  one)  for  border  clear- 
ance and  customs. 

Labor  market  for  aircraft  maintenance  at 
Great  Falls 
An  important  necessity  for  the  operation 
of  an  air  base  is  the  quantity  and  qtiality 
of  available  labor.  The  Great  Falls  Army 
Air  Base  now  employs  between  1.300  and 
1,400  civilians,  with  a  monthly  pay  roll  of 
approximately  $225,000.  Most  of  this  labor 
force  consists  of  men  and  women  experienced 
in  aircraft  maintenance.  Additional  sources 
of  such  labor  are  available  from  the  west 
coast  (actorle*;  whose  operations  are  now  be- 
ing curtailed  and  to  which  many  of  our 
previous  citizens  went  for  the  duration. 
They  can  be  expected  to  return  If  work  is 
available  here.  Other  sources  which  can 
be  expected  will  derive  from  the  transfer 
of  certain  ATC  operations  from  Canadian 
points  to  the  Great  Falls  Army  Air  Base 
during  the  next  3  months. 

Facilities  at  the  Great  Falls  Base  are  "tops" 
for  maintenance 

A  special  section  is  appended  outlining  the 
equipment  and  facilities  at  the  Great  Falls 
Army  Air  Base.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
facilities  are  the  best  available  for  the  work 
that  would  be  done  at  a  permanent  base. 

This  base  Is  of  great  Importance  as  a 
stopping  point  for  military  aircraft.  Here, 
singly  or  m  groups,  planes  in  transit  may 
be  serviced  completely.  It  is  being  used  for 
such  purposes  daily  at  the  present  time,  and 
the  importance  of  this  factor  cannot  be  over- 
emphasieed. 

A  field  for  Reserve  fliers 

We  are  advised  that  there  will  be  a  large 
number  of  men  with  commissions  In  the 
reserve  forces  of  all  branches  who  must  of 
necessity  maintain  their  efficiency  ratings 
through  constant  study  and  by  flying  a  cer- 
tain number  of  hours  each  month.  There 
Is  no  fleld  properly  equipped  to  provide  the 
planes  and  service  which  they  will  need  with- 
in several  hundred  miles  of  Great  Falls  which 
Is  the  only  fleld  available  to  men  of  Mon- 
tana. Wyoming,  northern  Idaho,  and  west- 
ern North  Dakota.  This  Is  an  Important  fac- 
tor to  consider  in  connection  with  the  main- 
tenance of  a  trained  Reserve  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. 

^^afioTial  Guard  Air  Force 

It  is  probable  in  the  future  that  squadrons 
of  the  National  Guard  Air  Force  will  be 
based  In  Montana.  Being  centrally  located, 
the  Great  Falls  Army  Air  Base  would  logically 
be  used  by  a  portion  of  this  air  force  both 
for  regular  training  and  for  summer  ma- 
neuvers. It  Is  the  only  base  fully  equipped 
now  to  handle  such  operations  In  Montana. 

An  air  squadron  Is  composed  of  35  oflkers 
and  200  men. 

Proven  support  of   the  Alaska   vrtng 

It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
Great  Falls  Army  Air  Base  ts  an  essential 
unit  to  the  support  ol  operations  in  Alaska. 


During  the  war  a  truly  remarkable  record  In 
the  transport  of  planes,  men  and  material 
north  from  Great  Falls  by  air  was  established. 
This  record  is  summed  up  In  an  article 
printed  In  the  Great  Palls  Tribune,  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached. 

Plans  are  already  under  way  to  conduct 
many  Alaskan  operations  aimed  at  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  North  Polar  regions  and 
at  the  protection  of  our  country  from  attack 
over  the  pole,  which  to  and  from  many  world 
centers  provides  the  shortest  route  and  one 
which  Is  easily  flown  with  modern  equipment. 
Information  about  facilities  for  this  research 
work  in  Alaska  is  stUl  in  the  category  of 
restricted  Information 

The  Alaska  Highway 

The  Importance  of  the  Alaska  Highway  was 
also  proven  during  the  war.  Its  length  is 
bordered  by  emergency  landing  strips  used 
by  the  smaller  fighter  aircraft  which  were  not 
equipped  with  radio  and  thus  had  to  fly  con- 
tact from  Great  Falls  to  Fairbanks.  The 
highway  runs  parallel  to  the  established  air 
route  more  fully  described  herein.  ^It  is  a 
means  for  maintaining  the  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  erected  during  the  war  from 
the  United  States  to  Alaska. 

The  Alberta  government  and  the  United 
States  Government  appear  to  recognize  the 
desirability  of  maintaining  this  highway  as 
a  permanent  road  both  for  the  millt»-ry  and 
the  tourist.  As  a  means  of  communication 
it  Is  all  important  as  are  those  other  means 
which  it  parallels  Great  PallF  Is  virtually 
the  southern  terminus  of  all  these  means 
of  communication  being  on  the  only  direct 
route  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Alaska 
Highway  by  road. 

Importance  to  Montana 
As  mentioned  above,  the  civilian  pay  roll 
at  this  base  amounts  to  about  9225,000  per 
month.  Total  disbursements,  however,  ex- 
ceed $1,000,000  per  month  Thus  the  sir 
base  mt;Bt  be  classed  as  big  business  and  aa 
such  it  would  be  of  considerable  Importance 
to  the  economy  of  the  State. 

Climate  in  Great  Falls.  Mont. 

While  Great  Falls  Is  a  northern  city  It  Is 
a  comfortable  city  In  which  to  live.  A  letter 
appearing  In  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  from 
a  soldier  who  had  been  stationed  here  for  2 
years,  written  as  he  was  being  separated 
from  the  Army  on  October  28.  pays  us  a  nice 
compliment  In  this  respect:  "Having  lived 
In  the  Middle  West  for  many  years  and  on 
the  east  coast  for  15  years  prior  to  entering 
the  service  and  with  the  completion  of  2 
years  In  Montana,  my  choice  for  a  year- 
around  climate  would  be  right  here  in  Great 
Palls." 

We  have  had  extremes  of  temperature  but 
neither  heat  nor  cold  are  oppressive  due  to 
the  absence  of  moisture  In  the  air  Humid- 
ity Is  low  In  summer  and  winter,  thus  one 
neither  shivers  In  winter  nor  drips  in  sum- 
mer. Evenings  are  always  cool  In  the  sum- 
mer and  there  is  nearly  always  a  fresh  breeze 
to  temper  any  heat  during  the  day.  The 
famous  Chinook  winds  In  the  winter  soon 
break  a  cold  spell  and  snow  seldom  remains 
on  the  ground  for  long  except  In  the  moun- 
tain areas. 

Average  rainfall  Is  only  14.8  inches.  We 
boast  of  approximately  300  clear  days  a  year. 
Examination  of  the  weather  reports  at  Gore 
Field  (Great  Faljs  Municipal  Airport)  for 
the  12  months  ending  February  28,  1945, 
reveals  that  there  was  not  a  single  day  in 
the  12-month  period  when  it  was  Impossible 
at  some  time  of  day  for  multiengined  equip- 
ment to  land  and  depart.  On  an  hourly 
basis,  which  is  decidedly  the  most  unfavor- 
able basis  on  which  to  make  a  study,  the 
records  show  that  only  28  percent  of  the 
hours  during  the  entire  year  were  closed  to 
flying,  and  only  3.4  percent  required  the  use 
of  Instruments. 
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Meteorological  data  on  Great  Folia 

Alinual  pretrlpltatlon  as  taken  from  the 
reccrds  or  the  United  State*  Weather  Bu- 
reaij: 

nnual  precipitation  for  pest  6  years 
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Inches 

IMl 17  M 

1942 , 14  56 

1»<3 - 13  9« 

1M4 - 14  ai 

1945 13  61 

Average  annual  precipitation  for  past  54 
years.  1893  to  1945.  Inclusive — 14  8  Inches. 
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and  boondary  Hsbts,  obctrurtion  iichts.  flood  and  runway  lifhu,  and  in  moet 

at  Fairbanks,  has  f.SOO  feet  aapsTCd  runway.    It  has  runway  liichtinK  only,  and 

•••  •^P*'*  at  raJrbMka,  kas  4400  feet  raved  runway     It  has  standard  ll«htln«.  control  tower 
and  a  praeties  nnt  anprsMk  aystam. 

strips  at  frsqaeat  ialervali  alone  the  Alaska  Rirbway  which  parallel  the  inland  air 


■RSd  br  the  in«>n  who  0«w  flfhteis  and  otker  itai|H  las  aoaiJ  to  be  ftyb  aqalpiwd  with  radio  and 
he  tkaa  lew  contact  all  th«>  way  to  rgirbanks.  ->— r^ 

tk*  ■«)»  taMa  deacftbsd  absvs  tkw*  an  other  emerreney  kmitm  M*  wMsk  «s  iMiaiiil  bat 
raircnileBaMnitaicaseofsaMeMMV.  Thrni  lli  Mil iiikr^htmito^»^ih.^7irii  i  i 


ItttacsssolMBiniwuy.   These  fields  have  I 
the  Alaska  Bkhwsy  and  there  is  a  tatetypc  systsB  la  Ofisnlioa  bstween  Qrcat  Falls. 

Office.  Great  FaOs  Anny  Air  Bass. 
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»t  the  Armjf  air  base.  Great  Falls, 
Mont. 

1.  Ifalntenance  Is  so  set  up  at  the  Oreat 
Falls  Army  Air  Base  that  work  can  be  done 
b«r«.  which  means  that  the  whole  Job  of 
maJo4  overhaul  can  b«  done  besides  modlfl* 
•ad  ontlnary  m«int«yn^  xh^ 
and  hMogt*  IIkUIUm  llatod  below  ar« 
amonk  the  flneat  In  the  Nation  and  ar«  In 


operation  now.  thus  assuring  an  avallabis 
labor  force. 

(a)  Field  class:  a9H  Rl  L5  Sfl. 
Rl:  Vole*   atatlon.  tower,   range,   homing 
device. 

L6:   Beacon,  boimdary  obstruction  lights, 
flood  Light,  contact  runway  lights. 

86:   Fuel,  storage,  major  aircraft,  major 
anglne  repair. 


89H:  Hard  surface  runways.  8.900  feet. 

Instrument  approach  systems: 

Rcd'.o  range 

sea  51  (for  practice  only) 

CAA  Instrument  low-approach  system. 

AAC8  communication  systems  available. 
Army    weather— regional     weather    station: 
Controls  all   weather  for  entire  route  from 
Great    Palls    to    Fairbanks,    and    also    long- 
range  forecasting,  and  so  forth. 

C.»A  weather  available  at  Great  Palls. 

ATC  trade -control  center  located  In  Great 
Falls. 

(b)  Runways: 

Pour  runways,  CECh  8.850  feet  by  300  feet 
wide;  150  feet  in  center  of  each  riinway  la 
Scinch  concrete:  gross  weight.  120.000  pnunds. 

Taxi  strips-  23,360  feet  (linear  feet) .  75  feet 
wkle.     Constructed  of  5-lnch  hot  mix. 

Ramp:  4.889  feet  by  500  feet.  Constructed 
of  5-lnch  concrete. 

2.  Twin  hangar  (permanent  buildings); 
All  concrete;  roof,  wood  and  built-up  roof- 
ing; each  hangar.  64  000  square  feet;  ahops. 
80  :00  square  feet;  office  space,  la.OOO  square 
feet. 

3.  Building  No  T  380— Hanf^nr  (permanent 
building)  :  26.329  fquare  feet;  floor  and 
foundation,  concrete:  walla,  concrete  and 
wood:  roof.  wood.  45'Pound  rolled  ronAng; 
o»er-all  ni>or  upace.  206  feet  by  127  feet 

4.  Building  No,  T-810— Rancor  (permn* 
nent  building) ;  49  026  sfixiare  feet;  floor  and 
foundation,  concrete;  walU  and  roni,  wood. 
M-pound  paper. 

6.  Bomb  eight  alorat*  building;  1.917 
iqukrt  ttet;  floor  And  foundation,  concrete: 
Walts,  concrete  and  wood;  roof,  wood,  46- 
pound  rolled  rooflng. 

6  Air  Cor|)s  supply  warehouaee  (tempo- 
rary  buildings):  11  warehousee,  1630  square 
feet;  1  waiehouae,  2.000  equare  feet;  7  ware- 
houses. 8,977  square  feet:  1  wnrehotiae.  9,000 
■quare  feet:  1  warehouse.  9.040  square  feet. 

7.  Quartermaster  warehouses  (temporary 
buildings) :  3  warehouses,  9.600  ^uarr  (ret 

8.  Storage  tanks '  Onsdine.  II  underground 
tanks,  capacity  a75()(X)  gallons:  oil.  2  nil 
tanks,  underground,  heated,  rapacity  17.625 
gallons  each:  Diesel  oil.  I  tank  underfrrnund, 
capacity  16,300  gallons:  dralr  oil,  1  tank,  un- 
derground, capacity   16.300  gsUons. 

9.  Railroads:    7.410  linear  feet. 

[From  the  Great  Falls  Tribune  of  November 
23.  1945) 

S.S4S    VLANCS    FLOWN    NOaTH    THKOUCH    HEKE^ 

s.sso.ooo  pounns  or  cabco,  PASsxNcxas.  mail 

TO  ALASKA   AND  KTKSIA 

Emphasising  the  Importance  of  Great  Falls 
as  the  principal  point  of  departure  for  air- 
craft ferried  to  Alaska  and  Russia  and  as 
a  major  port  of  aerial  embarkation  to  the 
north  during  the  war.  figures  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  show  that  8.645  aircraft  and  more 
than  6,560.000  pounds  of  cargo,  passengers 
and  mail  passed  through  the  east  base  and 
Gore  Field. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  report  covers  the  pe- 
riod from  April  1942  to  August  1945  and  dis- 
closes that  aircraft  passing  through  Great 
Falls  for  Ala.=ka  included  80  heavy  Ijombers, 
843  medium  bombers,  1.394  light  bombers. 
5J67  fighters.  844  transports,  and  118  other 
types  of  aircraft 

Tralflc  originating  at  the  Great  Falls  Army 
air  base  from  December  1943  to  Augiut 
1945.  and  flown  north  Included  10.450  pas- 
sengers, 3.055.974  pounds  of  cargo  and  I5.C88 
pounds  of  mall.  Weight  of  the  passengers 
and  their  baggage  totaled  3.518,606  pounds. 

It  was  disci oeed  In  the  communication 
that  under  present  plans  the  Great  Falls 
Army  air  base  will  continue  to  be  used  by 
the  Air  Transport  Command  as  a  l>ase  for 
scheduled  services  to  Alaska  at  least  through 
June  1946  Plans  for  the  period  after  next 
J\me  will  depend  on  future  military  air  trans- 
port and  ferrying  requirements. 
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Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  Martin,  GoTernor  of  Penn- 
sylvania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  TIIK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  8,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extena  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  of 
MaJ.  Gen.  Edward  Martin.  Governor  of 
Pennsj'lvania.  at  the  annual  Lincoln  Day 
banquet  of  the  Republican  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Women's  Republican 
Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Statlcr 
Hotel.  Washington,  D.  C,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, Pebruary  7,  1946: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  fellow  Americans.  In 
this  time  of  oriUoal  and  momentous  deci- 
sions. It  Is  appropriate  to  consider  American 
policies  at  this  Lincoln  anniversary  ntoet- 
Ing.  Abraham  Lincoln  more  truly  typiUee 
our  way  ot  life  than  any  other  American  A 
RepubUean  meeting  is  an  appropriate  place 
for  euch  dieeuaslons.  because  under  Repub- 
Uean Party  leadership  this  NaUon  has  made 
its  greatest  material,  cultural,  and  spiritual 
progrees. 

Lincoln  »«•  born  In  poverty.  He  knew 
the  value  of  work,  tolerance,  thrift,  and  per* 
sistence.  He  adv(x>«t«d  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  every  American  He  urged  everyone 
to  acquire  property.  He  took  part  in  gov- 
ernment He  was  proitd  to  be  a  politician. 
He  suffered  political  dleappolntments,  but 
he  did  not  sulk.  He  believed  In  party  dia- 
clpline. 

Lincoln's  piece  in  history  Is  secure,  and 
the  Republican  Party  needs  no  apology.  His 
way  of  life  and  the  aocomplishments  of  our 
party  are  a  great  part  of  the  real  America, 
The  greatest  honor  we  can  pay  him  Is  to 
strive  for  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. 

To  do  this  m  a  representative  republic  we 
must  have  two  great  political  parties.  If 
one  l)ecomes  too  powerful,  the  country  may 
drift  into  dictatorship.  Germany  and  Italy 
were  examples  of  ons-psrty  government. 
With  more  than  two  partlee.  party  reeponsi- 
blllty  Is  loet.  France  Is  an  example  of  party 
paralysis. 

Our  parties  have  decided  the  great  issues 
of  the  past:  State  rights,  banks,  central  gov- 
ernment, sound  money,  territorial  expansion, 
slavery,  free  trade.  Imperialism,  conserva- 
tion, education,  labor  policies,  taxation,  the 
public  debt,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  pro- 
tective tarltr,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Our  political  parties  mtist  again  decide 
great  tasues.  The  Republlcsn  Party  has  al- 
ways been  the  progressive  party.  Today,  as 
the  minority  party  and  the  loyal  opposition. 
It  must  again  declare  Its  poeltlon  on  the 
great  Issues  of  these  times. 

The  preservation  of  freedom  Is  the  t>asic 
issue.  America  Is  a  land  of  dreams.  It  has 
l)een  so  since  the  days  of  the  first  settlers. 
They  came  here  to  escape  tyranny.  They 
wanted  to  be  free  to  work  out  their  o-vm 
destiny,  to  worship  as  their  conscience  dic- 
tated, and  to  govern  themselves.  Ttey  carved 
a  Govemment  out  of  the  rough  to  maintain 
certain  Inalienable  rights.  They  have  fought 
for  these  rights  In  their  courthouses.  In  leg- 
islative halls,  and  on  bloody  twttlefields. 
The  story  of  America  Is  the  most  dramatic 
atory  In  history.    We  should  recite  It  with 


pride  and  reverence,  because  freedom  Is  cost- 
ly.    Millions  have  paid  for  It  with  blood. 

There  are  great  words  In  the  story  61  the 
Amerlcnn  Nation  and  its  Government : 
"Independence";  "freedom";  "Inalienable 
rights";  "t*ie  pursuant  of  happiness  "  They 
are  sacred  words  Wars  have  been  fought  to 
maintain  them.  Through  the  fabric  of  our 
laws  runs  a  golden  thread  preserving  the 
rights  of  the  Individual. 

The  wcM-d  "liberal"  once  meant  much  to 
Americans,  but  its  Integrity  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  blatant,  breast-beating,  rab- 
ble-rousing, tub-poundlng  politician,  seek- 
ing votes  at  any  cost.  "Liberalism"  once 
meant  freedom.  Today  It  is  used  by  Com- 
munists, Socialists,  and  revolutionaries,  and 
many  so-called  UberaLs  would  now  extend 
Govemment  at  the  expense  of  Individual 
liberty. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  the  keystone  In  the 
arch  of  our  liberties.  Every  attack  upon  it 
must  be  defeated.  Legislation  destroyin;; 
property,  the  rights  of  the  public,  the  right 
to  work  at  the  Job  of  our  choice:  public 
grants  and  governmental  subsidies — all  these 
must  be  watched  by  the  picket  poets  of 
freedom 

Tlie  right  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  is  older  and  greater  than  those 
three  great  documents,  the  Magna  Carta,  the 
Deoiitration  of  Independence,  and  the  Con- 
stitution, rt  la  a  Ood-gtven  right  Free 
governments  are  constituted  to  preeerve  It. 
That  Is  why  religion  is  hated  In  dictator* 
ruled  and  communistic  cotintrlea. 

Strange  doctrines  are  now  being  prencheil 
in  the  Untteil  Slates  Tliey  menace  freedom. 
Discuntent  Is  being  sown  here  as  it  was  for 
generntlons  in  Kurope.  Ways  are  being 
opened  here  like  the  roada  over  which  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  marched  the  people  of  the 
Old  World  to  deetructlon  and  death. 

Many  politicians  are  playing  with  com- 
They  are  playing  with  political 
and  national  suicide.  Communism 
teaehea  hatred  It  rules  by  hate  and  raw 
force.  It  offers  something  for  nothing  until 
It  gains  control,  and  then  set,<t  Its  steel -shod 
boots  upon  the  neck  of  the  common  man. 

Are  we  following  that  pattern?  We  are 
now  offering  everybody  something — lowor 
taxes,  higher  wages,  more  subsidies,  mo-e 
profits.    Are  we  trying  to  fool  ourselves? 

The  Republican  Party  must  face  the  threiit 
to  national  financial  solvency.  We  are  tod 
tax  reduction  Is  coming  and  the  Budget  W.ll 
be  balanced  a  year  from  now.  We  heard  the 
same  solemn  announcements  before  the  wer. 
Year  after  year  we  saw  the  Budget  swing 
farther  out  of  balance.  Budgets  can  be  bal- 
anced only  by  spending  less  money  than  vre 
collect  In  taxes.  Beware  of  fancy  l>ookkeeiJ- 
Ing. 

Germany  and  Italy  started  downward  over 
the  road  of  bad  fiscal  policy,  and  In  the  end. 
led  their  people  through  the  red  gates  of  wur. 
As  the  party  of  loyal  opposition  we  must  de- 
mand a  sound  fiscal  policy,  with  a  balanced 
Budget  and  an  equitable  tax  system.  We 
need  a  complete  audit  of  the  United  Stat«M, 
for  in  12  yeare  the  New  Deal  has  spent  at  leest 
8500,000,000,000.  The  records  should  be 
examined  to  see  where  this  money  went. 
The  audit  should  be  extended  to  social  secu- 
rity, pump-prlmlng.  public  projects,  and  to 
the  costs  of  the  war  Itself.  This  was  the 
people's  money,  and  they  are  entitled  to 
know  how  It  was  used. 

There  should  also  be  an  audit  of  all  our 
commitments,  actual  and  proposed,  to  the 
nations  and  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
How  much  have  we  loaned  or  given?  Hdw 
much  do  we  prropKJse  to  give  and  loan? 

What   is   the   reason   for    much   of   o'lr 
trouble?    It  Is  the  debt.    Today,  It  totals  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  billions.     It  Is  t:he 
greatest  debt  In  all  history.    Sixty  billions  of 
It  existed  before  the  war  started — sixty  bil- 


lions spent  on  doubtful  projects  and  huge 
Federal  pay  rolls. 

What  can  l>e  done?  We  can  demand  the 
swift  demobilization  of  the  huge  army  of 
Federal  pay  rollers.  Senator  Btrd  says  there 
are  at  least  2.000.000  surplus  Federal  em- 
ployees, who  are  adding  a  burden  of  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  a  year.  This  is  a  terrific 
waste.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  cost 
of  the  Federal  Govemment  In  any  peacetime 
year  prior  to  1932  was  less  than  four  billions. 

"Tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend,  elect  and 
elect " — that  is  still  the  New  Deal  formula. 

We  know  It  Is  bad:  we  know  It  is  danger- 
ous; we  know  that  all  expenses  must  be  cut; 
we  know  we  must  start  to  liquidate  that 
giant  debt  and  stand  as  a  solvent  America 
m  an  Insolvent  world. 

The  Republican  Party  has  another  heavy 
responsibility.  It  must  give  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion and  balance  to  American  foreign  policy. 
For  years  before  World  War  II  the  New  Deal 
muddled,  side-stepped,  and  evaded  on  foreign 
policy.  Its  blundering  diplomacy  may  now 
fumble  away  the  peace.  The  present  na- 
tional administration  has  no  battalion  of 
direction. 

We  saw  what  happened  before  the  war;  we 
SHW  Mussolini  move;  Japan  drive  Into  China; 
Germany  march  Into  the  Ruhr— but  we  did 
not  get  ready  We  came  down  to  Pearl  Har- 
bor unprepared  The  people  are  entitled  to 
know  who  blundered  there,  for  an  anny  or 
navy  may  be  defeated,  but  there  is  no  exeuae 
for  a  aurprlae.  After  years  of  wnnitng.  we 
came  unready  Into  battle,  fighting  for  our 
lives  almost  barehanded. 

Certainly  we  did  a  m  gnlflccut  Job  after 
the  war  started.  Certainly  we  organlied  and 
trained  the  greatest  and  beat  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  it  the  history  of  warfare.  Cer- 
tainly we  fought  all  over  the  globe  and  de- 
stroyed the  undefeated  armies  of  the  world. 

After  Peiirl  Harbor  wi  did  build  72.000 
thips:  250.000  airplanes;  100,000  tanks:  8,- 
400,000  motor  cars.  We  did  make  43,000,000,- 
000  rounds  of  small  ammunition:  17,000,000 
rifles  and  pistols;  600.000  cannon,  and 
1,000.000.000  artillery  projectiles. 

But  remember  that  much  of  this  great 
undertaking  could  hav^  been  done,  and 
should  have  been  done,  before  the  g\ma 
roared  - 1  Pearl  Harbor.  Remember,  alao, 
that  it  was  done  under  the  free  competitive 
enterprise  system,  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  Republican  Party  for  half  a  century, 
ixi  a  free  land  where  men  work  In  freedom 
at  the  Job  of  their  choice. 

The  Republican  Party  must  guard  against 
over-centralization.  Oxu  forefathers  were 
farsighted.  They  feared  centralized  gov- 
ci  nent.  They  set  up  plans  for  checks  and 
balances  to  protect  us  against  ourselves. 
They  gave  us  three  branches  of  government: 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial.  They 
created  three  levels  of  government:  local, 
State,  and  Federal.  They  tried  to  bring  gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people.  They  gave 
the  citizens  of  each  local  unit  power  to 
govern  themselves.  As  Republicans  we  mtist 
as  a  sacred  duty  maintain  these  wise  checks 
and  balances. 

Republicans  must  deal  with  another  and 
vital  domestic  problem.  We  eagerly  seek  the 
industrialization  of  all  suitable  sections  of 
the  country.  This  can  be  done  gradually 
In  the  spirit  of  free  enterprise.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  Government  direction,  for  tiovern- 
ment  cannot  change  the  bases  of  industry 
without  destroying  the  morale  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  worker.  We  cannot  do  it  In  the 
Russian  way. 

Nor  can  we  deal  with  labor  In  the  Russian 
way.  Republicans  have  recognized  that  labor 
has  three  inherent  and  inseparable  rights: 
the  right  to  work  where  it  chooses;  the  right 
to  organize  and  bargain  collectively;  and  the 
right  to  strike.  The  Republican  Party  should 
and  will  defend  these  rights. 
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■bould  rncourag*  mapathy.  under- 
confldence.  and  otaparatlon  be- 
tween employee  and  employer,  and  make 
Ooi  ermnent  the  Impartial  friend  of  both. 
All  iTKantzatiaiu  muat  be  responalble  organl- 
wboM  acr*cnients  are  kept.  Before 
i  and  emplajrers  can  Join  with  Got- 
It  In  a  national  effort  for  production, 
krlty.  and  good  will.  ConfrcM  muat  lay 
I  a  clear  and  deflolte  labor  policy  That 
poll  rj  mnat  be  baaed  upon  law*  and  not  men. 
Ii  fixing  wafM  wajnust  never  forget  that 
the  worker'a  unnga  at  the  end  of  the  year 
are  what  count.  The  worker  aa  well  aa  the 
emi  loyer  must  have  a  profit. 

O  ir  tax  programa  must  encourage  risk 
eapi  lal.  Taxaa  must  be  kept  aa  low  as  poa- 
alUa  Ttfj  are  p^ld  by  the  sweat  of  labor. 
Tax  «  are  deducted  from  the  gains  of  both 
labc  r  and  capital.  Subaldles  and  granU  are 
pak  In  taxea.  Tbcy  must  be  sparingly  made. 
^  •  lt«f>ut»llea]M  will  remember  that  our 
Rat  on  has  earned  world  leadership  The 
war  h£s  shown  that  the  American  form  of 
govirnment  and  our  way  of  life  are  the 
aouj  Ldeat  in  the  history  of  organized  natlona 
Did  atorabtpa.  limited  monarchies,  and  par- 
Uaa  antary  governments  all  failed  to  stop  the 
aavi  t*  drive  of  the  Axis  Powers  to  enslave 
tiM  world 

A  nariea  must  aaatune  leadership  In  the 
moi  ement  to  Insure  world  peace.  That 
•tra  t  will  require  all  the  Intellectual,  mate- 
rial, and  spiritual  resources  of  the  world's 
beet  nations.  It  must  be  based  upon  Justice 
and  righteous  living.  Its  terms  must  be 
full;  understood  by  the  people  of  the  con- 
trac  Ing  nations. 

M  kterlai  gains  and  new  territory  are  not 
American  objectives  We  do  seek  the  prlvl- 
lac*  of  Uvlng  In  peace  and  good  will  in  a 
frlei  dly.  liberty-loving  family  of  nations. 
We  (  o  not  demand  that  all  RToups  accept  the 
patti  'm  of  the  American  Repub.ic.  but  we 
do  Insist  that  all  war-breeding  forms  be 
ellm  nated. 

Sp3t  assistance — food  for  the  hungry. 
clotllng  for  the  naked,  and  warmth  and 
ahel'  er  for  the  unfortunate — must,  of  course, 
be  g  ven  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  jrive 

Lo  ins  of  money  and  Industrial  goods  must 
ba  t  lade  more  g\iardedly.     In   the  past  we 
have    helped   nations   and    they    have   used 
that  aid  against  ua^    Thcae  forms  of  foreign 
help    must    be   scrutinised.     The    American 
peop  e  must  know  about  these  loans.     They 
can  1  >e  a  cause  of  future  disagreements,  dis- 
rupt! on    and    conflict.    The    people    should 
knovi    the  purpoaas.  terms  and  security   of 
thea<    advaaeaa.    Before  they  are  made  we 
shou  d  know  whether  we  have   the  money 
to  lo  n  and  the  rate  of  interest.     We  cannot 
raman  aolvent   if   we   loan   at  an   Intereat 
rata  1  mb  than  the  money  costs  our  taxpayers. 
Fm  the  long  pull,  the  best  foreign  aid  Is 
proBp?roua    trade.     Regardless    of    all     the 
•olcnin  nonsense  of  the  economic  morons, 
mone  r  and  profit  make  the  wheels  go  round," 
abroa  1  as  wt<ll  as  at  home.     World  prosperity 
deperds  upon  large  aeale  and  profitable  ex- 
chan(  e  of  goods. 

Th«  Republican  Party  has  always  believed 
^n  wc  rid  trade  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  sound 
pragr  aa  of  commercial  relationships  among 
aatloiia.  as  well  as  the  Industrial  expansion 
of  An  erica,  has  always  advanced  under  Re- 
publl(  !»ji  administrations.  Our  party  has 
alwayi  favored  a  trade  policy  giving  all  na- 
tions fqual  acceaa  to  world  markets. 

In  1  loncompautlva  goods,  which  form  two- 
thlrdi  of  normal  trade,  that  Is  simple  enough. 
It  Is  not  so  simple  in  competitive  goods. 

Llvl  ag  standards  must  be  considered.  We 
canno  !  lower  the  living  standard  of  American 
workn  en  and  farmers.  We  hope  to  raise  the 
living  standards  of  other  nations  to  our  own 
level.  We  cannot  do  this  by  destroying  our 
own  c:ononilc  stability. 

In  t  le  field  of  foreign  policy.  America  has 
not  d<  fined  Its  Intentions  toward  Oamany 
and   Jppan.    Our   job   In    these   oonqowad 
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nations  Is  to  prevent  future  aggression, 
harness  the  energies  and  abUitles  of  their 
people  to  useful  purposes,  which  In  the  full- 
ness of  time  win  permit  thea— chastened 
and  sobered — to  reenter  a  friendly  family  of 
nations  as  full  members. 

Here  again,  as  in  aJl  foreign  relationships, 
cur  help  must  be  spiritual  as  well  as  mate- 
rial: perhaps  as  much  of  one  as  the  other. 
These  demorallaad  people  need  inspiration 
as  well  as  food,  courage  as  much  as  coal,  and 
guidance  even  more  than  caah. 

It  is  time  for  action  here  at  home.  We 
must  form  our  ocder  of  battle  against  the 
forces  of  regimen utlon  and  toramnental 
control;  against  btireaiis  and  eoauBlaalons: 
against  hundreds  of  thousands  of  political 
^deral  employtaa;  and  against  Government 
by  Executive  order.  Congresa  must  again 
assert   Its  full  poweis. 

Free  competitive  enterprise,  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual,  is  at  stake  The  day 
of  the  political  opportunist  and  patronage 
hunter  must  end  or  we  can  fall  as  a  nation. 
It  Is  a  time  for  courage.  The  Republican 
Party  can  win  In  194«.  but  it  must  stand 
for  the  old-fashioned  American  ideals  of 
thrift,  tolerance,  hard  work,  and  the  love 
of  God.  It  must  be  aggressively  led  and 
aggreaalvely  organized.  It  must  be  aggres- 
alvely  financed  by  all  those  who  believe  In 
its  principles  and  value  their  liberties.  The 
"dollars  for  freedom  "  program  announced  by 
Chairman  BrowneU  today  offers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  help  In  a  great  cauae. 

We  can  help  make  America  solvent  by  hard 
work  and  commoa  a^ue.  It  cannot  t>e  done 
by  "planned  ecooany  that  is  planned  by 
men  who  never  earned  a  dollar  It  takes 
more  than  planning  to  create  wealth.  It  U 
created  at  the  forge.  In  the  mine  and  in  the 
fields  by  men  with  tools  In  their  hands— 
by  the  bitter  nweat  of  men  s  bodies  and 
brains. 

America  has  seen  wealth  created  by  men 
seeking  work,  making  work,  and  finding  work. 
It  has  seen  men  carrying  the  Bible,  the  rifie. 
and  the  ax  carve  a  land  of  plenty  out  of 
the  wilderness.  That  same  spirit  still  lives. 
The  Inalienable  American  right  to  the  ptir- 
suit  of  happiness  for  which  12.000000  men 
and  women  In  unUorm  served  and  suffered 
la  sacred      It  must  be  preserved 

Kvary  consideration  muet  oe  given  to  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents.  Remember,  he 
is  the  cream  of  the  crop  the  do«  and  pro- 
ducer of  the  future,  and  he  wUl  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  tax  bill. 

In  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  ol  the  more 
than  1.000.000  Americans  who.  in  sll  our 
wars,  have  died  that  liberty  might  live,  let 
us  by  bumble,  sincere,  and  thoughtful  effort 
safeguard  the  Ideal-  for  which  they  perished. 
The  war  that  has  ended  was  the  worst 
catastrophe  In  the  history  of  mankmd.  No 
other  war  approached  it  in  magnitude,  it 
was  both  the  greatest  effort  and  the  greatest 
disaster  In  the  annals  of  the  world 

The  scope,  the  accompllshmenu.  and  the 
unselfishness  created  b>  lU  terror  and  bru- 
tality have  given  America  a  mighty  asset  In 
the  millions  of  fine,  brave,  and  selx -disci- 
plined men  and  women  who  f-an  be  de- 
pended upon  during  these  critical  times. 
They  know  their  America  was  a  wilderness 
continent  that  has  been  made  Into  a  land 
of  Industrv.  plenty,  culture,  and  good  wiu. 
They  know  it  is  a  land  of  deep  rellgioiu  con- 
victions. They  know  It  became  great  through 
free,  competitive  enterprise,  and  under  the 
Inalienable  right  of  'he  Individual  to  the 
pursuit  of  happlnea. 

These  veterans  want  a  land  of  oppcrtu-  - 
nity.  We  aU  want  a  land  of  opportunity. 
Wa  want  a  free  and  dynamic  America.  We 
can  have  It  by  all  working  togetner,  through 
Divine  Providence  and  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Let  tu  giory  m  American  achievements. 
Let  us  keep  the  watch  and  avoid  a  surprise 
attack  frt>ffl  within  oar  gates. 


Address  of  Hon.  Marfaret  Chase  South, 
of  Maine 
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or 


HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  MAINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIVE3 
Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leavj 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rkcoro.  I 
Include  the  followlnK  address  of  my  col- 
league. Hon.  Makcarct  Chasi  Smith,  be- 
fore the  Women's  National  Rr'publicaii 
Club  In  New  York  on  January  26.  1946: 

Mrs.  Pratt.  CapUln  Stassen.  dlstlngutsbed 
guests,  and  fellow  Republicans,  the  wcUari! 
of  the  people  of  America  is  the  responsibility, 
and  should  be  the  accepted  objective,  of  thn 
Republican  Party  Welfare  means  Jobs, 
homes,  health,  and  happiness.  The  approach 
to  the  attainment  of  thu  goal  must  alwayi; 
be  objective  rather  than  subjective  We  can- 
not Judge  the  desires  and  living  condition: 
of  others,  especially  of  140  000.000  people,  bj 
our  own  desires  and  living  conditions 

In  other  words,  we  must  determine  anc 
appreciate  what  the  other  fellow  wants  anc 
'  what  he  has  to  put  up  with,  in  order  to  giv« 
him  what  he  desires  and  deserves.  It's  agair 
time  to  talk  about  a  Republican  program 
and  It  must  be  patterned  along  these  Unet. 
If  we  are  to  reuin  the  support  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  apply  this  approach 
The  public  sees  in  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
in  the  present  admlnlatratlon,  a  great  con- 
filet  of  suspicion,  selflabneas,  and  subjective- 
neaa  of  various  groups,  all  clamoring  fa- 
thamaalvea,  completely  disregarding  the  de- 
sires and  rights  of  any  group  other  than  theli 
own. 

The  Democratic  Party  and  the  Democratic 
administration  have  grown  decadent.  Thej 
are  plagued  with  lack  of  initiative.  Imagina- 
tion, and  abUlty  to  get  things  done. 

We  cannot  completely  discount  all  of  th« 
effective  things  done  by  the  Democrats  whll< 
they  have  held  control  of  the  Federal  admin- 
istration We  must  particularly  give  them 
credit  for  some  of  the  social  reforms  which 
they  have  fostered.  These  changes  have 
raised  the  standard  of  living  of  the  common 
man.  But  whatever  the  Democrats  have  pro- 
vided on  thU  score  In  the  past,  their  program 
now  seems  to  have  reached  a  dead-end  street 

The  present  administration  has  bogged 
down  at  the  end  of  a  blind  alley  because  ol 
Its  "do  nothing"  policy  of  coasting.  Ther; 
U  only  one  way  to  coast— down  hill  The  ad- 
ministration u  relying  on  time.  Instead  of 
action,  to  work  out  the  many  complicated 
and   crucial    problems   confronting    us 

But  we  cant  criticlxe  unless  we  can  oBer 
something  better  We  cant  fln-«  the  solu- 
flons  unless  we  analyae  the  problems. 

What  are  those  problems,  and  what  are  the 
attitudes  of  the  factions  vluily  affected  by 
them?    They  are: 

1.  The  International  organ.zatlon  for 
permanent  peace  and  our  relations  with  the 
United  Nations,  particularly  Britain,  China, 
and  Russia 

3.  Domestic  reconversion  and  industrial 
peace. 

3.  Th.'  continuation  of  social  reforms. 

Of  cotirse.  It  Is  fundamentil  and  obvloua 
that  all  nations  of  the  world  desire  per- 
manent peace  and  national  security  Thera 
are  no  differences  among  nations  in  this  de- 
sire. 

But  there  are  vast  differences  In  the  vlewa 
of  the  various  nations  as  to  the  manner  and 
p  ccedure.  Unfortunately,  it  is  thU  differ- 
ence as  to  approach,  rather  than  to  the  ob- 
ject lt«elf.  which   has  created   and   aroused 
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suspicions  of  the  nations  of  each  other  as  to 
each  nation's  real  desire. 

We  want  bases  In  the  Pacific  because  we 
feel  that  peace  In  the  Far  East  and  the  Pa- 
cific can  best  be  guaranteed  by  us.  Russia 
Is  suspicious  of  our  desire  for  Pacific  bases 
because  to  her  it  represents  a  potential  threat 
to  her  national  security  rather  than  the  best 
means  of  maintenance  of  peace  In  that  area. 
Similarly  R'JEsia  wants  bases  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. England  regards  this  as  a  threat  ♦o 
her  life  line  The  occupation  of  Germany  ard 
Japan  has  aroused  siupicion  among  the  lead- 
In^;  United  Nations  because  of  their  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to  ke^^p 
Germany  and  Japan  from  threatening  the 
v,ot\6  again. 

The  atomic  bomb  has  creatwl  the  greatest 
suspicion  among  nations.  This  is  more 
graphically  understood  '  when  one  realizes 
that  It  Is  possible  for  any  nation  In  this  world 
to  be  subjected  to  an  atomic  bomb  attack 
without  kuowlnjk  who  the  attacker  might  be. 
In  such  an  atmosphere  siisplcion  is  almost 
inevitable. 

Meana  to  remove  these  suspicions  cannot 
be  developed  overnight.  The  only  way  that 
we  gain  confidence  In  others  Is  through 
knowing  them  better,  knowing  them  as  well 
as  possible.  True  friendship  cannot  be  ob- 
tulnod  without  association,  without  exchange 
of  Ideas  and  opinions,  and.  most  Important  of 
all,  without  determining  and  appreciating 
the  deiuiec  and  living  conditluus  of  the  oUicr 
fellow — our  world   neighbors 

It  will  take  time  and  great  effort  to  learn 
what  we  need  to  know  about  our  neighbors 
of  the  wor'.d.  To  obtain  their  friendship  and 
to  encourage  closer  association,  we  mu.st  also 
aid  the  people  of  other  nations  to  learn  about 
us. 

Too  often  political  discussions  are  moti- 
vated by  Irresponsible  charges  of  one  party 
against  the  other — of  irresponsible  accusa- 
tions of  communism  or  Imperialism  In  de- 
rogative comparisons  with  other  nations. 
This  Is  not  the  desired  approach.  It  is 
wholly  ineffectual  because  the  American  pub- 
lic Is  too  Intelligent  lo  be  swayed  by  cries  of 
"wolf,  woir'  which  they  have  heard  too  often. 
This  approach  is  not  only  ineffectual,  it  perils 
mutual  confidence  and  interest  among  the 
n::tion8. 

Any  cepubllcan  who  resorts  to  this  Ir- 
responsible course  does  his  party  and  Nation 
a  dlaservlce.  It  is  not  the  way  to  make 
frlenda  and  Influence  people — It  is  not  the 
way  to  get  votes  for  the  Republican  Party. 

Suspicion  ar.d  selfishness  equally  threaten 
our  domestic  peace.  This  is  most  unfor- 
tunate when  we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
world — a  world  of  peace  that  offers  a  fuller 
and  happier  existence.  I  say  we  are  on  the 
verge  of  this  new  world  because  we  have  yet 
to  reconvert  our  energies,  capacities,  and 
facilities  from  the  wartime  objective  of  de- 
struction to  the  peacetime  objective  of  con- 
struction. 

While  millions  of  Americans  are  pleading 
for  homes,  for  automobiles,  for  hou.iehckl 
app! lances,  for  clothing  for  food,  this  Nation 
Is  aflllcted  with  critical  shortages  of  these 
items.  It  l3  Ironic  that  such  shortages  exist 
when  our  potential  civilian  production  Is 
greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 

During  the  war  the  production  of  food, 
clothing,  housing,  and  transportation  equip- 
mtnt  lor  military  purposes  was  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  known.  But  with  the 
war  having  ended  nearly  6  months  ago.  wc 
still  have  no  promise  of  substantial  civilian 
production  of  living  necessities  In  the  near 
future. 

How  does  It  happen  that  we  have  these 
shortages  In  this  land  of  plenty?  It  is  be- 
cause, while  World  War  II  has  been  won  and 
Ij  ended,  this  Nation  is  in  the  grips  of  another 
war— domestic  and  industrial.  What  prompts 
this?  Suspicion  and  Inability  of  the  war- 
ring groups  to  understand  and  to  appreci- 
ate the  desires  and  nghU  of  each  other. 


Labor  \s  suspicious  of  management — be- 
cause of  management's  past  history  In  ex- 
ploiting lalxsr  to  the  fullest.  Management 
Is  suspicious  of  labor  l)ecause  of  labor's  ever- 
Increasing  demands  and  refusal  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility. Tlie  public  i&  sxffeplciouB  of  both 
because  each  demands  greater  monetary  re- 
turns for  which  the  public  is  called  upon  to 
sacrifice. 

But  labor,  management,  and  the  public 
ha\e  become  suspicious  of  the  Democratic 
administration  because  of  its  do-nothing 
attitude.  It  has  exhibited  a  distressing  lack 
of  Imagination  and  courage  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems  squarely. 

Herein  lies  the  great  opportunity  of  the 
Republican  Party  to  secure  public  confidence 
by  supplying  a  specific  and  progressive  pro- 
gram for  the  solution  of  difleienccs  betv/een 
labor  and  management.  We  cannot  win  by 
merely  accusing  the  administration  of  letting 
things  coast  along.  We  must  offer  sometiiing 
that  is  better  and  more  specific. 

This  problem  1&  similar  to  the  experiences 
of  ihe  three  great  powers  at  London  You 
wUl  recaU  that  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Russia  cljsed 
that  meeting  without  tangible  progress. 
Most  obseivers  considered  it  a  complete  fail- 
ure, but  their  later  meeting  at  Moticow 
brought  about  very  definite  results. 

What  accounts  for  this  difference?  Just 
this — the  London  meeting  prepared  the  way 
for  wliat  happened  at  Moscow.  The  min- 
isters got  acquainted  by  talking  frankly, 
often  bltuitly,  with  each  other.  They  pre- 
pared then^fielves  to  do  business  when  they 
fchouid  uex..  meet.  I  am  confident  that  the 
mure  these  foreign  ministers  meet,  the  blotter 
they  know  each  other,  the  sooner  practical 
and  working  friendly  relations  will  material- 
ize. 

Now  what  happened  in  the  Industrial  war 
at  home?  A  meeting  of  the  "ministera"  of 
labor  and  management  was  called  by  the 
President.  Like  the  Lor>don  Conference  this 
labor-management  get-together  was  a  fail- 
ure— no  agreement  resulted. 

But  can't  we  take  a  cue  from  the  second 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers — the  one 
they  held  at  Moscow — the  one  that  produced 
agreement?  Because  the  first  labor-man- 
agement conference  failed  is  not  any  reason 
we  should  give  up  such  attempts. 

I  believe  that  the  President  should  call  a 
second  labor-management  conference  or  as 
many  as  are  needed.  The  more  they  meet, 
the  less  their  differences,  the  greater  their 
understanding   and   agreement. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  abandoned  its 
number  one  program — social  retorm.  It  is 
true  the  President  has  urged  the  pa-ssage  of 
legislation  on  such  measures  as  the  fEPC. 
lull  employment  and  unemployment  com- 
pensation, but  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
shelving,  frustration,  and  defeat  of  these 
bills  by  Congress  has  not  been  the  Republi- 
can Members.  It  has  been  the  key  and  piv- 
otal Democrats  who.  as  chairmen  and  high- 
ranking  members  of  committees  handling 
ihese  legislative  matters,  have  opposed  or  en- 
couraged opposition  by  their  committees. 

No,  the  cntici&m  of  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  message  of  January  3  was  leveled 
against  the  members  of  his  own  party.  It  was 
an  admission  by  its  leader  that  the  selfishness 
uf  warring  factions  within  the  Democratic 
Party  had  resulted  in  a  sit-down  strike  by 
the  reactionary  Members.  The  President 
did  a  disservice  to  the  liberal  Members  of 
Congress.  Republican  or  Democrat,  who  have 
supported  these  particular  measures  ol  social 
reform. 

Herein  lies  another  opportunity  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  to  accept  a  specific  and  a 
clear-cut  leadership  on  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  common  man.  Our  party 
can  and  should  push  throtigh  these  meas- 
urea  of  social  reform.  By  so  doing  we  will 
keep  the  faith  of  the  people — a  trust  which 
the  Democrats  have  broken.    By  so  doing  we 


wni  have  proved  ourselves  by  actual  results 
Instead  of  promises.  By  so  doing  we  will 
have  proved  that  it  Is  now  the  Democratic 
Party  that  is  controlled  and  plagued  by  reac- 
tionaries rather  than  the  Republican  Party 
By  so  doing  the  Republican  Party  will  have 
provided  a  leadership  of  Imagination  and 
initiative  that  rises  above  the  level  of 
Ineffectual  mediocrity. 

It  Is  my  sincere  belief  that  suspicion  and 
lack  of  understanding  are  the  greatest  men- 
aces to  the  solution  of  vital  problems  and 
Issues  of  our  country  today.  This  Is  no  time 
for  careless  criticism.  This  is  no  time  for 
timidity.  This  Is  no  time  for  selfishness 
This  is  no  time  for  suspicion. 

This  is  a  time  for  leadership,  for  imagina- 
tion and  initiative,  for  confidence,  apprecia- 
tion, and  understanding  of  the  position  ol 
the  other  fellow.  Tliis  is  the  time  to  be 
specific — the  time  for  courage  to  stand  up  and 
be  counted.  This  is  a  time  to  be  objective. 
Yes;  we  must  know  and  understand  each 
other. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  re- 
vealed Its  Ineptitude  to  meet  these  problems 
with  courage  and  resourcefulness.  In  fact 
the  record  of  the  administration  on  critical 
domestic  problems  is  admittedly  a  long  list  of 
failures.  This  admission  Is  made  by  Demo- 
cratic leaders  with  the  excuse  that  their  in- 
tentions have  l>een  good.  We  all  know  that 
the  road  to  failure  is  paved  with  good  In- 
tentions. 

Unless  the  Republican  Party  can  provide 
this  leadership  in  a  constructive,  specific,  and 
unselfish  manner,  there  is  little  reason  for 
optimism  In  the  affairs  of  this  Nation  The 
time  for  winning  on  the  other  felloWp  mis- 
takes and  errors  Is  over.  Victory  by  default 
is  hollow.  This  Is  a  time  for  winning  by 
performance,  by  p>erformance  that  builds, 
progresses,  and  Justifies  confidence. 

If  we  do  this,  the  electorate  wUl  take  the 
much-discussed  reorganization  of  Congress 
Into  Its  own  hands,  it  will  return  the  control 
of  the  House  to  proved  leaders,  it  will  re- 
organize with  Republicans. 


Statehood  for  Hawaii  Asked  by  San 
Francisco  Chamber 
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Friday,  February  8,  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  unani- 
mously on  January  31,  the  report  of  its 
world  trade  committee  in  approval  of 
H.  R.  3643.  a  bill  to  enable  the  people  of 
Hawaii  to  form  a  con.stitution  and 
State  government  to  be  admitted  into 
the  Union  on  an  equsd  footing  with  the 
original  States  and  passed  the  resolution 
which  follows: 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  have  demonstrated  beyond  question 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism  to  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  they  have  expressed  by  majority 
vote  their  desire  to  assume  the  lesponsibUity 
of  statehood: 

Whereas  the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  is  one  of  self-determination: 
that  peoples  be  allowed  to  choose  freely  tbelr 
own  form  of  political  status; 

Whereas  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  at- 
tained the  stature  In  every  respect  to  qualify 
as  a  State;  and 


I 
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th«  TrrrltorT  of  Hawa.il  now  meets 
ry   requlremente   for   statehood: 
tlM>«fore.  be  It 

That  the  board  of  directors  of 
Mm  Francisco  Chamtier  of  Commerce, 
full  study  of  the  matter,  recommend 
Approval  of  H.  R.  3043  under  which  the 
Terr  lory  of   Hawaii   will   become   the   forty- 
State  of  the  United  Sutes  and  It  will 
a  constitution  and  State  government 
It   on    an   equal    footing   with    the 
Sutes  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Late  Harry  Hopkiot 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

11»^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8.  1946 

\t  LiCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
latp  Harry  Hopkins,  a  dominant  figure  in 
the  admlnistraUcn  of  the  late  President 
Frajiklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  passed  away 
rcoently.  While  he  was  born  at 
Qtjr.  Iowa,  be  spent  the  formative 
yeaijs  of  his  life  at  Grlnnell  Iowa,  and 
•ttCMkd  Orinnen  Collrge  and  never  en- 
tlrw  aerered  all  connection  with  Iowa. 
Bis  father  conducted  a  small-town,  yet 
suet  ?»i>ful.  harness  shop  or  saddlery. 

T  le  late  Harry  Hopkins  was  perhaps 
clos<  r  to  President  RooMvelt  than  any 
othc  r  individual  who  ««s  ta  any  way  con- 
nect ?d  with  the  administration  and 
exer:ed  a  profound  Influence  upon  the 
polities  of  the  administration.  He  was 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  Administrator  of 
WP.  1.  adviser  to  the  President  in  foreign 
rela  ions,  and.  in  fact,  negotiated  some  of 
the  i  igreements  with  for^gn  nations,  and 
it  ai  pears  that  he  was  at  all  times  at  the 
Prci  dmt's  right  hand  for  aid  and  coun- 
sel. 

I  ;aw  and  was  with  Mr,  Hopkins  at 
Chkigo  in  1940  part  of  the  time  when 
tM  w  IS  the  controlling  figure  of  the  Dem- 
ocra  ic  National  Convention  when  Presi- 
dtnt  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  the 
Presdency  a  third  time.  My  relations 
with  Mr.  Hopkin.H,  while  not  intimate, 
wrre  always  cordial.  I  think  he  di5- 
play«  d  at  Chicago  a  technique  that  many 
greai  political  leaders  might  envy  and 
adml  re.  He  had  complete  control  of  that 
conv  ntion  During  a  most  eventful  pe- 
riod n  the  hi.story  of  our  Republic.  Harry 
Hopk  ins  had  a  big  part. 

A  Try  fair  estimate  of  this  man  ap- 
peared In  the  Grinnell  (Iowa>  Herald- 
Regij  ter,  edited  by  A.  L.  Frisbie,  a  friend 
of  m  my  years  who  did  not  at  all  times 
a«r«  with  the  Hopkins  philosophy  but. 
nevei  theles^s.  was  prepared  to  make  a 
fair  <  Btlmate  of  Hopkms'  contribution  to 
our  t  mes. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent o  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
•dtta  ial  from  the  Grinnell  (Iowa  >  Her- 
ald-I^li«cr: 

RABXT  HOPKINS 

There  are   many  reactloiu   In  the  pubUc 
to  the  place  which  Harry  L.  Hopkins 
m  history,  but  that  he  will  have 
in  the  history  of  these  past  troubled  ■ 
1  lo  one  wUl  dispute. 

confidant  of  the  Nation's  President 
entrusted  with  missions  of  the  utmost 
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delicacy  and  tha  general  impression  seems 
to  t>e  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  Uust  re- 
posed in  him. 

The  greatest  criticism  of  Hopkins  In  pub- 
lic life  seeais  to  hsve  arisen  from  the  politi- 
cal angle.  He  was  criticized  for  alleged  WPA 
actlvltlea  In  connection  with  elections,  which. 
however,  he  denied.  He  was  blamed  for  par- 
ticipation In  President  Roosevtlfs  sttempted 
purge  of  Senators  who  opposed  him.  which 
reacted  a  good  deal  like  a  boomerang  His 
handling  of  the  political  convention  which 
nominated  President  Roosevelt  for  hU  third 
term  was  unpopular  with  man;  people. 

TbMe  matters  are  mentioned  as  contrasting 
vlth  some  of  his  real  accomplishments  as  the 
President's  representative  on  var.ous  missions 
of  international  Import. 

No  one  questions  the  keenness  of  his  mind 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  hU  chief. 
In  whose  Interests  he  gave  up  his  health  and 
went  "the  last  long  mile  " 

The  white-hot  vortex  of  Wa.«hlngton  life  In 
the  hectic  days  preceding  and  during  the  war 
burned  Harry  Hopkins  up  snd  when  the 
President  died  his  life  wrrk  wss  done. 

Harry  Hopkins  will  be  rememl)ered  as  the 
friend  of  the  u.ider  dojr.  His  >«ympnthles  and 
hU  efforts  were  for  the  underprivileged  of 
this  earth  This  was  his  burning  passion  and 
whatever  mistakes  he  may  have  made  he  never 
deviated  from  it. 

He  wss  not  Ixwn  here  but  he  was  a  son  of 
Orlnnell  and  of  Grinnell  College,  which 
shaped  his  life  during  Its  formstive  stages. 
He  never  forgot  his  early  affection  for  the 
town  which  sent  him  out  on  his  meteoric 
career.  Orlnnell  people  will  not  soon  forget 
the  Incident  when  a  distinguished  reception 
committee,  waiting  to  meet  him  at  the  train, 
came  hurrying  up  the  platform  to  find  that 
Harry  hsd  gotten  off  the  smoker  and  was 
chatting  with  his  old  friend  Harley  Harring- 
ton.   The  Incident  was  typical  of  the  man. 

His  college  honored  him.  the  Nstlon  hon- 
ored him.  but  throuRh  it  all  he  was  plain, 
wise-cracking  Harry  Hopkins  and  that  is  the 
way  Grinnell  will  remrmber  him:  a  man  of 
(Treat  parts,  a  man  of  devotion,  and  for  all 
that  a  very  human  sort  of  an  Individual. 


Army  and  Navy  Demobilizabon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L.  CHELF 

or  KzirrvcKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oRD,  I  include  the  following  letter  to 
Meml)ers  of  the  House: 

CoNcaos  OF  TH«  Umrra  Statm. 

Hocav  or  RxraxsxNTATnm. 
Washington.  D  C.  January  19,  iM«. 
Dr*«  CoujAotTi:    Petition  No.   19  which  I 
flied  last  Prlday  pertains  to  H.  R.  47». 

Briefly,  this  bill  would  compel  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  to  discharge: 

(a)  All  enlisted  men  with  35  points,  re- 
gardlfss  of  age,  marital  status,  number  d 
dependents,  or  length  of  service. 

(b)  All  who  have  received  wounds  for 
which  they  have  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart. 

(c)  All  vTho  have  served  as  prisoners  of 

war. 

(d)  Would  give  to  all  enlisted  men  the 
same  terminal  leave  rights  now  pfuncimid  by 
only  officers. 

ThU  legislation  has  been  dubbed  by  the 
OI  himself  as  their  "Junior  GI  bill  of  rlghu." 
It  has  been  heartily  endorsed  and  unan- 
Imously  approved  by  every  serviceman  with 


whom  I  have  talked,  twth  overseas  and  In 
the  States. 

The  reduction  to  35  points  should  bring 
the  .otal  Army  to  approximately  1.5C0.C00— 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  War  Department  for 
policing  and  reserves. 

Since  the  GI  was  "lawed"  Into  the  Army, 
he  feels  that  now,  since  the  fighting  is  over, 
Congress  should  "Isw"  him  out.  thereby  end- 
ing all  of  the  doubt,  confusion,  and  promises. 

As  a  former  serviceman  of  World  War  II.  1 
urge  you  to  sign  petition  No.  19.  "Let  us  put 
up — or  shut  up  " 

•"The  war  Is  over.  Consress, 
That  I  shall  repeat: 
Grab  the  reins  from  the  braf«, 
Climb  in  the  driver's  seat." 

Yours  for  rrompt  action,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

PMNK   L.   CHEI.T. 

Member  of  Congresn. 


Housing;  Shortage  in  Cbicafo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  ILUMOn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R»c- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Tues- 
day, February  5.  1946: 

THKSK  PEOPLX   NEED   HZLP 

Soma  woeks  ago,  the  Dally  News  and  three 
other  Chicago  newapapers  published  a  ques- 
tionnaire that  readers  in  need  of  living 
quarters  were  invited  to  fill  out  and  return. 

SutUUcs  rarely  stir  the  emotions,  but  the 
tabulation  of  these  questionnaires  should 
make  strong  men  weep— and  maybe  fight. 

Pew  of  those  who  wanted  to  move  stated 
a  single  reason  for  their  desire.  On  the 
average,  they  had  3  complalnu  with  their 
present  situation,  and  1  family  had  11. 

According  to  the  summary  prepared  by 
the  Metropolitan  Housing  Council: 

"The  Inference  seems  to  be  warranted  that 
people  will  quite  generally  put  up  with.  say. 
the  absence  of  running  water  or  heating 
facUlUea— but  not  when  these  have  to  be 
tolerated  In  the  same  situation  with  a  con- 
demned building,  overcrowding,  danger 
trom  rats,  and  the  requlremenU  of  several 
amall  chUdreu  ' 

That  is  a  mouthful  for  the  two-thirds  of 
us.  presumably  well-housed,  to  ponder. 

One-third  of  the  3.600  families  who  an- 
swered the  questionnaire  had  to  share  bath- 
room facilities,  often  with  more  than  one 
famUy.  and  In  one  case  with  five  other 
families 

More  than  one-third  presented  the  problem 
of  two  or  more  families  sleeping  in  the  same 
room. 

About  a  sUth  had  no  inside  toilet  facilltiea. 
or  were  compelled  to  share  them  with  one 
or  more  other  families. 

A  foiirth  listed  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing difficulties: 

No  running  water,  no  cooking  faculties,  no 
heating  faculties,  building  condemned,  sleep- 
ing rooms  without  outside  light  or  ventl- 
laUon.  . 

Such  were  the  conditions  among  the  3.800 
who  took  the  trouble  to  fUl  out  these  ques- 
tionnaires and  send  them  in.  There  was  no 
inducement  for  them  to  do  so  r-xcept  to  maka 
better  known  the  conditions  under  which 
some  people  are  obliged  to  live  in  the  metro- 
polU  of  the  Midwest. 
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What  do  they  want?  Five-sixths  want 
three  rooms,  four  rooms,  or  five  rooms. 
Many  would  take  anything. 

Three-fourths  would  pay  between  $45  and 
$55  a  month;  of  the  remainder,  the  greater 
part  would  pay  more  than  $55.  Ninety  per- 
cent preferred  renting  to  buying  or  build- 
ing. Few  want  to  build,  perhaps  because 
they  do  not  believe  It  is  now  practical 

Tliese  3.600  families  are  only  a  (temple  of 
a  group  many,  many  times  larger,  with  simi- 
lar needs  and  similar  desires. 

To  supply  their  basic  needs  should  not 
only  be  the  desire  but  the  determination  of 
every  public  official,  of  every  citizen,  so  placed 
that  he  can  do  any  of  the  many  things  needed 
to  get  buUdlng.  public  and  private,  started 
in  Chicago. 


Most    Portland    Landlords    Obey    Rules, 
Survey  Shows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaicoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8, 1946 

Mr.  ANCfELL.  Mr.  Speaker  tiiere  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  national  publica- 
tion an  attack  upon  landlords  which 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  landlords 
as  a  class  are  predatory  animals  seeking 
only  to  gouge  their  tf^nants.  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  this  characteristic  does  not 
apply  to  the  landlords  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Mr  E.  B.  McCutchan, 
Portland  district  OPA  rent  director,  who 
has  been  In  charge  of  that  department 
In  my  district  and  who  recently  retired, 
reported  upon  the  operations  of  his  de- 
partment which  show  Portland  land- 
lords, with  minor  exceptions,  obey  the 
rules  at  OPA.  I  include  as  part  of  these 
remarks  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Oregon  Journal  under  date  of  January 
27.  which  shows  how  the  landlords  of 
my  district  cooperate  in  keeping  rentals 
at  a  fair  level.  Unfortunately,  a  good 
many  of  the  landlords  in  this  area  have 
been  unjustly  treated  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  rent-control  program  and 
many  of  them  have  been  compelled  to 
rent  their  living  units  at  a  rental  far 
below  an  amount  that  will  permit  them 
to  maintain  their  properties  and  receive 
a  modest  retiu-n  on  their  investment. 
Many  of  them  have  had  to  forego  mak- 
ing repairs  and  improving  their  proper- 
ties by  reason  of  the  small  income  which 
will  not  permit  these  expenditures. 
There  should  be  a  modification  of  rent 
controls  so  as  to  require  the  rent-control 
director  to  adjust  cases  where  rents  are 
too  low.  placing  the  income  on  a  level 
vtith  rentals  received  for  like  properties 
in  the  area  and  also  permitting  the  own- 
ers to  charge  a  fair  and  reasonable  ren- 
tal which  would  give  them  some  return 
on  their  inve.^tment  after  meeting  costs 
of  maintenance  and  repairs.  The  article 
to  which  I  refer  is  as  follows: 

TENANT      TRCUBIES      rHfCKID MOST      PORTLAND 

LAKDLOIDS  OBT?   lUIXS.  8UXVZT  SHOWS 

Are  residential  landlords  waitmg  patiently 
In  dark  corners  to  gobble  up  prospective 
tenants? 

It  seems  that  arovmd  the  Nation  there  is 
growing  publicity  revealing  nefarious  schemes 


concocted  for  squeezing  a  little  extra  from 
pocketbooks  of  homeseekers,  large  numbers 
of  whom  are  returning  veterans. 

What  about  the  landlords  of  Portland? 
Tlaat  question  is  a  quick  way  to  start  a  flow- 
lug  conversation. 

E.  E.  McCutchan,  Portland  district  OPA 
rent  director,  knows  the  score  and  poinu 
out.  however,  that  the  stories  about  attempts 
to  beat  rent  ceilings  spread  like  wildfire 
while  the  majority  of  landlords  in  Portland, 
who  are  following  the  rtiles.  are  forced  to 
Bhare  the  criticism  more  or  less  unfairly. 

'•Portland,  as  a  whole.  Is  the  most  fortu- 
nate major  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Land- 
lords have  called  no  strikes  or  mass  demon- 
strations against  price  ceilings  and,  as  a 
whole,  are  obeying  the  law. 

"The  rotten  apples  that  a  first  glance 
make  the  box  look  bad  are  mainly  the  new, 
wartime  landlords  who  haven't  absorbed 
ethics  of  the  Industry  and  want  to  make 
a  killing."  he  explains.  "We've  had  excellent 
backing  of  the  Portland  Realty  Board.  Apart- 
ment Owners'  Association,  and  similar  or- 
ganized groups." 

The  pat  on  the  back  for  landlords  In  Port- 
land does  not,  however,  whitewash  the  mi- 
nority who  seem  to  have  irritated  not  a  few 
local  householders  as  landlords  have  in  other 
cities. 

In  some  Instances  new  tenants  have  t>een 
required  to  pay  from  6  months  to  a  year  in 
advance — but  they  ultimately  received  their 
money's  worth  except  for  what  It  may  have 
cost  to  borrow  the  cash. 

In  a  few  cases,  so-called  security  deposits 
have  been  as  high  as  $150  to  $200  and,  for 
some  reason,  were  entirely  eaten  up  by  alleged 
damages. 

In  other  in.stances.  where  varying  rates 
have  been  charged  for  the  number  of  occu- 
pants, tenants  have  paid  for  four  occupants 
when  there  were  only  two  in  the  family.  The 
tenant  shared  the  blame  for  this  type  of  over- 
charge In  many  cases  by  suddenly  increasing 
the  number  in  his  family  to  get  a  little  extra 
space. 

Another  landlord  decided  to  add  $15  to  the 
rent  for  laundry  service,  but  investigation 
showed  the  service  was  in  another  building. 

The  bulk  of  complaints  now,  OPA  advises, 
are  not  from  large  apartment  tuiits  but  from 
single  family  dwellings  where  tenants  were 
willing  to  pay  above  ceiling  during  the  war. 
Now  they  wi^  to  save  money. 

Evictions  are  for  nonpayment  of  rent  In 
more  than  half  of  all  cases  aside  from  house 
sales.  The  less  desirable  ty{>es  of  housing  are 
t>ecoming  more  available  and  bring  lewer 
complaints. 

It  seems  to  add  up  to  a  fairly  complimen- 
tary picture  for  Portland's  landlords.  Most 
have  bren  following  price  ceilings,  although 
costs  of  maintenance  have  risen  at  least  30 
percent  in  most  Instances,  according  to  the 
record. 

Another  catch  is  found  In  many  major 
cities.  Tenants  advertise  $160.  even  $250,  re- 
ward to  anyone  who  can  find  them  an  apart- 
ment. This  reward  naturally  goes  to  the 
landlord  who  takes  the  highest  bidder.  Port- 
land newspat^ers  have  not  run  such  ads  and 
the  reward  game  has  not  flourished  here, 
OPA  says 

At  one  time  more  than  a  year  ago  a  series 
of  advertisements  did  api>ear,  telling  of  fur- 
niture to  be  sold  to  the  prospective  renter. 
This  is  rn  excellent  racket  in  some  cities. 

An  OPA  investigator  followed  up  the  ad- 
vertlaements  and  discovered  that  in  each  case 
It  was  the  tenant,  not  the  landlord,  who 
wished  to  sell  rurnlture  liefore  moving.  Port- 
land was  declared  clean  and  pure  on  this  one. 

So  it  seems  Portland  landlords,  as  a  whole, 
are  an  honest  group,  even  though  they  vio- 
lently protest  ceilings,  and  are  hewing  in  gen- 
eral to  the  letter  of  the  law.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  OPA,  which  EhotUd  know. 


H.  R.  4M8 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Case 
bill,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a  punitive  anti- 
labor  bill.  I  will  not  support  a  bill  that 
is  anti  on  one  side.  I  am  for  both  man- 
agement and  labor.  I  want  to  help  both 
and  I  will  not  approve  a  punitive  anti- 
labor  bill,  any  more  thar  I  will  support 
a  punitive  antlmanagement  bill.  I  had 
hoped  that  out  of  the  long  discu.'«slon 
would  come  a  bill  like  the  Voorhis 
amendment  which  was  fair  to  both  sides 
and  to  the  public,  but  that  was  not  to  be. 

A  bill  wa-s  forced  through  that  had 
ab.^olutely  no  committee  consideration, 
which  no  memt>ers  had  ever  seen  and 
copies  of  which  were  not  available  when 
it  was  catapulted  into  the  House  by  the 
Rules  Committee.  No  one  knew  when 
it  was  introduct^.  its  far-reaching 
meaning  and  implications,  but  the  com- 
bination that  wrote  it  and  subsequently 
put  it  through  the  House  was  satisfied 
that  it  was  a  drastic  antilabor  mea.sure. 
In  the  contusion  and  hasty  considera- 
tion on  the  floor  amendments  have  been 
added  which  make  it  more  of  a  mystery 
than  ever. 

This  certainly  is  no  way  to  legi.<!late. 
The  bill  should  have  been  recommitted 
to  the  committee  for  hearings  and  nor- 
mal committee  consideration.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  reminiscent  of  the  way 
the  Smith-Connally  bill  was  railroaded 
through  the  House  by  the  same  anti- 
labor  combination.  The  judgment  of 
those  of  us  who  opposed  the  Smith-Con- 
nally  bill  was  vindicated  when  both 
management  and  the  public  turned 
against  It  and  demanded  Its  repeal. 
Even  its  author  repudiated  it  and  asked 
that  it  be  wiped  off  of  the  books. 

What  is  needed  in  these  trying  and 
diflScult  times  is  legLslatlon.  fair  to  both 
sides  and  to  the  public,  that  will  bring 
peace  and  cooperation  in  the  relations 
between  management  and  labor.  The 
Case  bill  only  aads  to  the  strife.  It  il- 
lustrates what  we  always  may  expect 
when  we  legislate  by  Impulse  in.stead  of 
by  reason. 

As  an  addendum  to  my  remarks  I 
present  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News  on  January 
31  last  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
shining  example  of  sound  reasoning  and 
common  sense,  as  follows: 

LOOK  BETOHE  TOU  LBGISLATZ 

Congress,  we  say  once  more.  Is  not  pre- 
pared to  pass  a  law  that  will  do  what  the 
Wagner  Act  promised  and  has  monumentally 
failed  to  do,  namely  "to  diminish  the  causes 
of  labor  disputes." 

Being  unprepared  and  In  a  time  of  crisis. 
Congress  Is  under  pressure  to  pa&s  hot  and 
hasty  legislation  that  could  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse. 

Before  the  House  today  goes  a  watered- 
down  version  of  President  Truman's  fact- 
finding bUl.  As  a  substitute  for  it,  the  Rules 
Committee  has  held  the  House  may  consider 
an  entirely  new  bill  introduced  only  2  da:s 
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•fo  fc  f  Representative  nuMcis  Cask,  of  South 


prcpcsals  in  the  Caae  bill  may  have 
Others,   in  our  opinion,   are  unfair 
langeroua  to  labor.     There  have  been 
mlttee    hearings    on    the    Case    bill, 
who  oppose  It  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunlth  to  state  their  objections.     It  cannot 
perfected,  or  adectuately  considered,  in  a 
ys  of  limited  detmte  on  the  floor  of  the 
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t>elteve  the  House  shotild   reject   the 
bill.     We  doubt   that   passage  of   the 
ts   fuct-flndlng   bill   would   do   any 
(ood  la  the  present  strike  crisis.     And 
2s  grave  danger  that  passage  of  tnef- 
half-baked  legislation  now  would  de- 
prevent  the  preparation  of  sound,  fair, 
ffectlve  legislation. 

present  strike  crisis  may  pass  soon. 
I  ope  it  will.     Eut  there  will   be  other 
.  wiihotit  end.  until  Congress  does  its 
carefully  and  properly, 
hrst  step  should  be  a  thoughtful  study 
reasons  why  the  Wagner  Act  has  failed 
Its  promise.     Next,  there  should  be 
hearings  on  the  Hatch -Ball -Burt  on 
and  all  other  responsible  proposals  for 
peace,   advocates    and    opponents 
given  lull  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
at  last  Congress  would  be  prepared 
ale — to  protect  the  legitimate  rights 
labor  and  management,  to  protect  the 
c  against  abuses  of  power  by  either,  and 
c^tabUah    conditions    under    which    col- 
bargaming  can  work  without  break- 
down Into  civil  warfare. 
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Terrtr  Grips  Red-Riddeo  East  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THK  HOnSB  OF  RKPRBSENTATTVKS 
Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mf.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pern  i^sion  granted  I  desire  to  insert  in 
the  Accord  an  item  from  the  Catholic 
New! ,  of  January  19. 1946.  which  has  been 
caJIel  to  my  attention. 

r  believe  that  our  Gtovemment  is  mak- 
ing J  serious  mistake  in  condoning  acts 
of  terrorism,  even  though  they  be  com- 
mlU«  d  by  an  ally.  Personally.  I  cannot 
ai  ly  difference  between  such  acts  when 
comiiitted  by  an  ally  and  when  com- 
mitted by  an  enemy.  In  the  final  an- 
•ijat  they  are  exactly  on  the  same  level 
and    hould  be  treated  alike. 

As  various  facts  come  to  light  the 
Ameilcan  people  are  becoming  mcreaa 


sia  do  not.  Nor  will  this  Government 
permit  resumptiot.  of  full  mall  service. 
Can  it  be  that  matters  are  so  serious  over 
there  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  allow 
free  exchange  of  news  and  views? 

Can  it  be  that  the  American  policy 
In  occupied  Europe  is  designed  to  drive 
the  German  people  to  despair  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  arms  of  communism?  I 
cannot  see  any  other  result  and  there 
can  be  none  other. 

The  article  from  the  Catholic  News 
follows: 

TSKSOR    CaiFS    EED-UOOrN    CAST    SOMAltr—HV- 

Mxaors      MURDESS.     coinrruaB     ouTa.\ct9 

AGAINST  WOMKN  EXPOaTXO  THIXS 

AioTsaoAM. — New  reports  reaching  here 
from  the  Russian -occupied  sone  of  eastern 
Germany  give  further  details  of  the  regime 
of  vlo'ence,  death,  hunger,  murder,  and  rape 
that  has  changed  a  formerly  prosperous  area 
Into  a  desert  Among  the  victims  are  many 
priests  and  ministers. 

While  the  Russian  front-line  troops,  the 
reports  say.  malnuined  a  certain  degree  of 
discipline  and  refrained  from  the  worst  ex- 
cesses, the  occupation  troops  that  followed 
"fell  upon  the  land  like  wild  bsasts."  killing 
untold  niunbers  of  cefenssi— s  citizens. 
Homesteads  were  plundered  and  those  arti- 
cles that  could  not  be  carried  rway  were  ruth- 
lessly destroyed. 

Although  Stalin  is  said  to  have  given  orders 
forbidding  any  violence  against  priests  and 
ministers.  63  priests  are  report-i-  to  have  t>eeii 
murdered  m  the  archdiocese  of  Breslau  alone. 
Two  older  nuns  were  kUled  when  they  tried 
to  shield  younger  sisters  from  the  violence  of 
RussUn  soldiers.  In  some  villages,  the  re- 
poru  say.  not  one  woman,  down  to  12-year- 
old  girls,  escaped  being  ravaged. 

The  remaining  peasants  now  receive  some 
food  after  they  have  worked  all  day  under  a 
guard  of  Ruwian  soldiers.  Uoet  of  the  farm 
Implements  have  been  carried  away.  In  the 
larger  communities  there  ts  a  severe  lack  of 
food,  particularly  milk  for  children  Only  In 
some  isolated  instances  were  Russian  soldiers 
ready  to  furnish  milk  from  their  ample  ra- 
tions for  starving  children.  Last  fall  It  was 
estimated  that  of  100  new-twm  children  in 
the  city  of  Breslau  S9  later  died  from  lack  of 
milk. 


One  Thoasand  Two  Haodred  Veterans  il 
GWU  Fail  To  Get  Aliowaoces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 


or   LOCISlANA 


Ingly  

istradion's  policy  of  appeasement.     We 


have 
point 
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surrendered  to  Russia  on  every 
and  at  every  conference.  Perhpps 
It  wculd  be  well  if  we  stopped  further 
conff  rentes  and  become  a  little  more 
realljtlc.  A  blood-thirsty  tiger  cannot 
be  81]  eceasfully  appeased  for  anjr  length 
of  tine. 

Th'  Tnunan  administration  would  do 
well    o  rememt>er  that  we  have  certain 
0|bliRj lions  to  the  vanquished  foe  and 
obligations  are  not  being  observed. 
Th<|  American  people  cannot  imder- 
why    this    Government    should 
refuse  to  permit  shipments  of  re- 
lief ptcka«res  to  the  American  rones  in 
occuped  Burope.    Britain  permits  such 
shipm  rats  but  the  United  States  and  Rus- 


FriCay.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  enclose  the  following  news  item 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
February  6.  1946: 

ON»  THOUSAtn)  TWO  MUNDRID  VTrXBANS  AT  GWU 
FAIL    TO    err    AIXOWANCSS 

At  least  1.200  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity s  1.400  veteran  students  who  entered 
classes  this  month  have  failed  to  receive 
their  certificate  of  entitlement  for  allow- 
ances from  the  Veterans'  Administration  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Michael  Dreese.  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

He  said  a  few  of  the  50  veterans  who 
dropped  out  of  classes  last  year  did  so  be- 
cattw  they  were  unable  to  obtain  their  allow- 
ances permitted  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 


Students  who  have  not  yet  received  their 
certificate  of  entitlement  wUI  be  unable  to 
collect  their  stipends  for  at  least  30  days  after 
It  has  been  received. 

Col.  Thomas  Rives,  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, has  been  invited  to  address  'he 
university's  1.800  veteran  tudents  tomorrow 
at  S  p.  m.  The  meeting  will  be  hr:d  either 
In  the  School  of  Government  Building  or  the 
auditorium. 


National  Union  for  Mantinie  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELUS  E.  PATTERSON 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  speech  after  speech  on  the 
floor  of  Congi-ess  and  have  had  edi- 
torials in  our  newspapers  discussing  the 
need  for  labor  unity.  Yesterday  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  a  historic  conference 
was  concluded,  at  which  time  7  maritime 
unions  representing  200. OCO  seamen, 
licensed  cfflcers.  longshoremen,  and 
harbor  workers  concluded  a  3-day  meet- 
ing with  unanimous  agreement  on  steps 
leading  to  the  formation  of  one  national 
union  for  maritime  workers. 

The  seven  unions  united  in  a  call  to 
a  convention  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco, 
beginning  on  May  6.  and  their  pro- 
posed program  would  establish  a  na- 
tional organization  empowered  to  pro- 
mote national  agreemet<ts.  complete  the 
full  organization  of  the  industry,  coor- 
dinate economic  action,  and  in  other 
ways  to  work  for  the  greatest  unity 
among  the  member  unions,  which  in- 
clude: The  American  Communications 
Association.  CIO:  the  Inland  Boatmen's 
Union.  CIO;  International  Longshore- 
men's and  Warehousemen's  Union,  CIO: 
National  Union  of  Marine  Cooks  and 
Stewards.  CIO;  National  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association,  CIO;  Ma- 
rine Firemen.  Oilers.  Watertenders.  and 
Wipers  Association,  unaffiliated ;  and  the 
National  Maritime  Union  CIO.  Invita- 
tions are  being  extended  to  other  imions 
as  well,  and  at  the  convention  the  name 
and  structure  of  the  new  organization 
will  be  decided  upon,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  membership  of  the  respective 
unions. 

I  think  this  is  an  encouraging  portent 
of  growing  uii.ty  and  cooperation  In  the 
house  of  labor,  and  as  such  U  to  be  highly 
commended. 


Lncoln  Day  Addreit  of  Hon.  Joseph  W. 
Martin,  Jr.,  of  Mastadiutetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  of 
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Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr..  minority 
leader.  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  at  the 
annual  Lincoln  Day  banquet  of  the  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House  and  the 
Women's  Republican  Club  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Statler  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  Thursday  evening,  Febru- 
ary 7.  194«: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  In  behalf  of  the 
committee  on  arrangements  I  extend  a  cor- 
dial  welcome  to  our  many  guests. 

In  meeting  here  to  again  pay  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  we  are  particularly  pleased 
to  have  as  our  principal  speaker  this  evening 
the  dliitlngulshed  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  man  wbo  It.  both  war  and  peace  has  per- 
formed outstanding  services  for  our  country. 
He  Is  one  upo  whom  we  are  depending.  In 
u  large  measure,  to  help  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  this  Nation  to  peace  and  pros- 
perity through  the  election  of  a  Republican 
Congress.  , 

Governor  Martin,  we  are  very  pleased  liAt 
you  have  consented  to  come  here  and  bring 
a  message  which  wiU  go  to  all  Republicans 
throughout  the  entire  United  States. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-six  is  a  criti- 
cal year  for  America.  This  Is  a  year  of  de- 
cision in  which  we  face  the  broadest  ques- 
tions of  political  philosophy,  economic,  and 
human  problems  of  the  most  crucial  im- 
portance. W  must  make  far-reaching  deci- 
sions In  world  affairs.  We  must  establish 
principles  of  cooperatioi..  We  must  find  new 
solutions  to  old  problems — which  tike  on 
new  slgnlflccnce  and  new  meaning  against 
the  back^ound  of  sclentl&c  achievement, 
and  the  .oreshadows  of  a  compelling  and 
complicated  future. 

His  contemporaries  aptly  det>cribe  Abraham 
Lincoln  In  two  words:  "Honest  Abe."  The 
guiding  spirit  of  the  Republican  Party  was 
a  man  famous  for  integrity. 

So  new  and  so  vastly  different  are  the 
prospects  of  the  future,  we  must  approach 
all  decisions  with  clear  policies  and  honest 
purpose.  With  a  new  devotion,  we  must  de- 
termine that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  shall  again 
make  America  strong. 

Every  American  citizen  wants  to  turn  away 
from  the  violences  of  war  and  face  forward 
to  the  rewards  of  peace.  Americans  seek  a 
fresh  hope  and  a  new  opportunity  for  a 
richer,  fuller  life  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
This  Is  what  America  wants. 

This  is  what  America  wants,  but  what  is 
America  getting? 

America  but  recently  stood  at  the  pin- 
nacle of  world  prestige  and  moral  leadership. 
Our  foreign  policy,  unstable  as  a  weather 
vane,  shifting  with  every  political  wind,  has 
lost  us  the  trust  and  confidence  of  other 
nations.  Our  pledged  word  to  the  small 
nations  has  been  broken.  Secret  agree- 
ments. Just  now  being  revealed,  have  bar- 
tered away  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  help- 
leas  peoples.  Thus,  as  a  result,  we  sec  evi- 
dence on  every  hand  of  dlstrtist  and  111  will 
In  place  of  the  faith  and  friendship  which 
should  have  been  ours.  What  has  America 
done  to  lu  heritage  of  world-wide  good  will? 
Are  we  to  lose  even  this  last  gUt  of  America's 
fallen  sons? 

No  longer  do  the  oppressed  people  of  Po- 
land. Rumania.  Estonia,  Finland,  Java,  or 
Korea  look  to  America  for  comfort  In  their 
age-long  struggles  for  freedom. 

We  have  poured  vast  wealth  Into  South 
America  to  unite  in  a  common  bond  of 
brotherhood  all  the  peoples  of  the  two  Ameri- 
can continents.  Yet  by  meddling  In  their 
elections  and  by  assuming  the  right  to  dic- 
tate to  these  nations  in  their  Internal  affairs 
we  have  lost  much  of  their  good  will  Dis- 
trust Is  our  portion  today  In  South  America. 

We  Republicans  have  hoped  for  a  foreign 
policy  that  would  be  sound  and  permanent. 
We  wanted  a  policy  that  would  be  a  perma- 
nent  American  policy.   Just   as  the   British 


have  a  policy  which  goes  en,  though  govern- 
ments change;  Just  as  the  Russians  have  had 
a  policy  which  continued  even  after  a  Com- 
munist government  replaced  the  czars. 
Nevertheless,  constructive  foreign  policy  has 
not  emerged,  and  It  cannot  take  shape  until 
it  is  fashioned  In  the  bright  light  of  In- 
formed public  opinion  out  of  the  pure  Amer- 
can  love  of  freedom  and  fair  dealing.  The 
American  people  will  rally  to  worthy  causes 
and  objectives,  but  they  want  to  make  these 
great  decisions  as  an  Informed  people;  they 
want  to  know  all  the  facts,  and  not  Just  the 
facts  the  self-annolnted  statesmen  wish  to 
divulge. 

Now  what  about  the  situation  at  home? 
What  confronts  the  returning  serviceman? 
He  wants  a  Job.  But  he  cannot  have  it  be- 
cause the  country  is  divided  In  a  bitter  in- 
dustrial battle.  Great  numbers  of  our  peo- 
ple are  out  on  strike  and  their  absence  from 
the  workshops  causes  millions  of  others  to 
}loee  employment. 

What  has  the  administration  leadership 
done  to  relieve  this  dangerous  condition? 
They  have  adopted  policies  which  open  the 
breach  still  wider.  Merely  as  a  sop  to  public 
opinion,  the  President  recommended  a  fact- 
finding bill  which  practically  everybody  ad- 
mits would  contribute  nothing  to  the  solu- 
j  tlon. 

'  Failure  of  the  OP  A  to  meet  the  situation 
realistically  has  deprived  consumers  of  ne- 
cessities; it  has  deprived  workers  of  Jol3s  and 
stifled  the  production  vitally  essential  to  de- 
feat of  inflation  and  the  black  markets. 

As  a  result,  when  the  serviceman  wants  a 
suit  of  clothes,  he  has  to  take  what  be  can 
find,  or  go  without.  He  wants  a  white  shirt 
for  $3.  He  has  to  take  a  sport  shirt  for  97. 
He  cannot  find  a  home  for  himself  and  his 
wife  aiKi  perhaps  a  growing  family  with  whom 
he  is  reunited  after  4  long  years.  No  houses 
to  rent.  No  materials  to  build.  And  the 
price  of  houses  goes  sky-high. 

He  wantB  to  buy  surplus  property  from  the 
Government.  He  Is  met  by  confusion  and 
evaelon.  There  are  plenty  of  goods  to  be  sold 
to  speculators,  but  too  few  for  deserving 
veterans.  No  wonder  he  Is  aroused.  No  won- 
der he  demands  a  better  deal.  He.  my  friends. 
Is  America  s  future,  and  the  J^uture  will  not 
be  and  must  not  be  denied. 

Nearly  6  months  have  elapsed  and  we  still 
talk  about  reconversion  plans.  Snarled  In 
bureaucratic  red  tape  are  plans  for  business 
activity  which  wait  only  for  a  "go  ahead " 
signal  to  put  people  to  work  to  provide  the 
essentials  of  life  for  all.  Yet  the  bureaucr.Tt3 
fiddle  while  the  people  bum. 

The  administration  talks  about  balancing 
the  budget.  Just  sounding  bruss  and  tin- 
kling cymbals.  Their  only  proposal  is  to  sug- 
gest more  billions  of  dollars  of  new  expendi- 
tures. So  they  continue  on  their  spending — 
rolUnf  up  bills — bills  which  must  be  paid 
some  day;  paid,  as  a  New  Deal  candidate  for 
President  once  admitted,  "by  the  sweat  of 
all  who  labor." 

The  deadly  poison  of  bureaucratic  wa.ste, 
Irresponsible  spending,  deficit  financing,  and 
deceitful  political  expediency  Is  ptilslng  In 
every  vein  and  artery  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy. It  can  be  eliminated  only  through  the 
election  of  Members  of  Congress  who  can  and 
win  purge  our  Nation  of  the  deadly  virus. 
America  Is  beginning  to  see  this  truth;  that 
is  why  the  election  of  Republicans  to  Con- 
gress Is  first  on  the  "must"  list  of  millions. 

Speaking  of  "must"  lists.  I  am  sure  you 
have  not  overlooked  the  efforts  to  bring  back 
the  "good  old  days"  of  the  New  Deal  when 
the  White  House  clique  ran  things  with  a 
high  hnnd. 

Mr.  Hannegan.  who  devotes  some  of  his 
spare  time  to  the  Job  of  Postmaster  Genera), 
Is  reported  to  have  called  tipon  Bob  Nathan. 
Ed  Pritchard,  Dave  Niles,  Leon  Henderson, 
and  others  of  the  old  palace  guard  to  reestab- 
lish the  old  blackjack  technique  of  bringing 
pressure  upon  Congress.     He  has  Mt  up  a 
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special  group  In  the  House  to  fight  for  politi- 
cal "mtist"  legislation.  Turn  that  one  ov»r 
in  your  mind.  Hannegan's  action  Is  an  at- 
tack upon  the  Democratic  Congress  by  the 
man  who  is  head  of  the  Democratic  national 
organization. 

We  have  had  13  years  of  the  New  Deal. 
Th£lr  theme  song  today  Is  the  same  as  It  was 
in  1932  The  New  Dealers  still  fight  shadows 
of  the  p«u5t.  They  must  talk  of  the  past. 
They  dare  not  face  the  facts  of  the  present. 
They  dare  not  ask  for  poptilar  support  oil 
their  record  of  achievements;  that  record  Is 
too  bad.  and  the  Nation  knows  it.  Thirteen 
years!  Certainly  that  is  enough  time  for 
any  party  to  make  good.  Thirteen  years, 
and  what  do  we  find?  Chaos  in  foreign  pol- 
icy; everybody  suspicious  and  uncertain  as 
to  where  we  are  going.  At  home,  confusion 
In  Washington,  strife  in  Indtistry,  fear  every- 
whei-e.  The  national  debt  approaching  three 
hundred  billions,  and  a  contingent  debt  of 
three  hundred  billions  more.  Three  hun- 
dred billions  of  national  debt  means  a  mort- 
gage of  more  than  92.000  on  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  the  United  States,  or  a 
debt  load  of  (8.000  on  the  average  American 
family. 

Experts  have  figured  out  that  under  the 
administration's  budget,  the  Government  will 
spend  $130,000,000  every  day  In  the  fiscal  year 
of  1947,  That  means  for  the  wage  earner 
with  a  wife  and  two  children,  that  means 
for  the  farmer  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
that  the  administration  Is  going  to  sjjend  $4 
every  day  for  each  family— -M  a  day  of  the 
worklngman's  wage — $4  a  day  of  the  farmer's 
Income.  How  long  do  you  think  we  can 
stand  that? 

Within  the  last  few  week*  the  Nation  has 
been  shocked  to  Its  depths  by  the  revela- 
tions of  secret  agreements  of  which  it  had 
not  the  slightest  hint,  but  which  it  had  been 
assured  by  administration  spokesmen  did 
not  exist.  You  remember  those  solemn  and 
reassuring  words  we  were  given  that  "there 
are  no  secret  agreements."  Now  we  are  asked 
to  make  good  on  promises  which  even  the 
Secretary  of  State  says  he  did  not  know  about. 

The  dangers  of  secret  diplomacy  and  veiled 
government  and  deals  in  the  dark  diplomatic 
closets  are  not  new.  They  have  been  the 
tools  of  oppression  for  centuries,  and  the 
administration,  in  pursuing  these  practices 
In  government,  is  following  In  the  pathwajrs 
of  the  most  dangerous  despotisms  of  the 
past.  Let  me  read  to  you  what  one  phUoeo- 
pher  of  the  seventeenth  century  wrote,  then 
ponder  a  moment  and  see  If  it  might  not 
have  been  written  in  1946.  In  the  United 
States  of  America.    Listen: 

"It  has  been  the  one  song  of  those  who 
thirst  after  absolute  power  that  the  Interest 
of  the  state  requires  that  Its  affairs  should 
be  conducted  In  secret.  But  the  more  such 
arguments  disguise  themselves  under  the 
mask  of  public  welfare,  the  more  oppressive 
Is  the  slavery  to  which  thev  will  lead.  Bet- 
ter that  right  councils  be  known  to  enemies 
than  that  the  evil  secrets  of  tyrants  should 
be  concealed  from  the  citizen.  They  who 
can  treat  secretly  of  the  affairs  of  a  nation 
have  It  absolutely  under  their  authority;  and 
as  they  plot  against  the  enemy  in  time  of 
war.  so  do  they  against  the  citizens  in  time 
of  peace." 

Now  think  of  Yalta. 

We  have  learned  enough  about  the  secret 
agreements  at  the  Yalta  Conference  to  feel 
certain  it  was  a  tragic  blunder  for  the  United 
States. 

Apparently  the  most  vital  and  far-reaching 
promises  involving  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  secretly  given  at  Yalta. 
America  has  the  right  to  know  now  what  they 
were.     All  of  them. 

We  stand  before  the  portals  of  a  new  era. 
We  must  enter  It  at  least  knowing  the  prob- 
lems and  the  decisions  lying  before  us.  We 
mxist  have  this  knowledge  and  make  these 
decisions  as  a  united  people.    Otherwise  our 
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fcy  be  decided  for  us  by  force.  If  the 
c  KMoni  of  m  nation  arc  made  by  the  leaden 
c  f  a  nation  In  aecret.  there  U  no  alternatlTe 
1 3  the  will  of  the  people  but  coercion. 

The  months  tht  t  He  Immediately  ahead 
till  Invoke  declalona  of  the  moat  funda- 
i|i«ntal  character. 

What  kind  of  an  America  are  we  going  to 

1  aTe?    Shall  It  be  an  America  In  which  in- 

c  iTldual  opportunity  will  continue  to  exlat 

I  like   fcr  all?     8haU   It   be   an   America   in 

rhlch   freedom    shall    flourish,    freedom    of 

•  Mech;  freedom  of  radio:  freedom  of  preaa? 
-11   we   continue   to   have   the   two   moat 

DBS  of  all— freedom  of  rell- 
MKl  freedom  of  education?  Shall  thla 
t  B  our  beloved  America  of  the  future?  Or 
1 1ll  we  hve  In  an  America  In  which  we  sh.ill 
I  •  regimented:  an  America  controlled  by 
iKleral  bureaucrats  from  Washington:  an 
J  merlca  In  which  Individual  opportunity 
siall  have  vanished:  an  America  bound  In 
t  ie  chains  of  some  form  ot  communism,  fas- 

•  nn.  or  sutc  soclalUm?     These  questions. 
I  9  friends,  concern  every  man.  woman,  and 

"il  on  this  continent.     They  concern,  also. 

^people*  of   other    nations   who   look   to 

~"t  •«  tl»e>r  torch  of  life  and  RUldance  to 

ajbaCtcr  day  and  a  better  life.    Thoae  ques- 

t  aos  will  be  answered  In  the  elections  next 

I  ovember. 

The  pattern  Is  already  Mt.  We  know  pre- 
c  saly  what  kind  of  admlnlatratlon  we  wUI 
h»ve  If  the  New  Deal  paralau  In  control  of 
Xi  i«  Congrew  of  the  United  maHm.  We  wUl 
hkve  the  sane  eruatUng  burMUenury.  arro- 
«?i  nee.  and  waste;  the  same  deceit  and  double 
ti  U:  the  same  weasel  words  and  trick 
p.  krasaa;  the  same  distortion  and  weird  con- 
M  ruction*  of  Ifw;  the  same  kind  of  secret 
iiiwrnment  at  honie  and  secret  diplomacy 
al  road  that  we  have  suffered  under  for  tbea* 
K   and  more  long  years. 

As  Lincoln  had  a  supreme  faith  in  the 
w  sdom  and  common  sees*  of  an  Informed 
^  ^S^  *>  do  I  have  suprante  (alkh  in  the 

*  ■*■»  »n<l  common  senae  of  an  tnfdrmed 
el  (ctorate:  but  the  very  first  requirement  for 
ai  informed  electorate  is  an  honest,  candid 
fruik  admlnlsuatlon  that  Is  wlUlng  to  tell 
tts  people  Uie  truth,  and  the  whole  truth 
at  out  their  domestic  affairs  and  their  for- 
•H  n  coenmitments  I  believe  the  American 
pa  sple  knew  now  that  the  only  way  to  get  at 

*  '.^f^  ^  **»  <»P«»  "»•  cHu-lt  halla  of  this 
■""TJ.  to  let  the  light  into  the  nooks 

of  bureaucratic  Intrigue  and 
I.  to  turn  the  wholesome  light 
of  publicity  upon  the  New  Deal  in  Its  con- 
du  ;t  cf  our  foreign  relations.  The  only  hope 
to  o  elect  an  hoamt.  courageous,  and  intel- 
Ug  !nt  Republican  Congrees. 

]  pledge  you  thu.  if  a  Republican  Congrees 
»    liven   the  responsibUlty   neit  November 
th«     Anaerlcan    people    wUl    know    the    facts 
•bittt  their  Government  at  home  and  their 
Mimltmenta  abroad:   they  will  know  what 
budens  we  have  assumed  in  world  affaire 
whu  burdens  we  must  assume,  and   what 
pre  mlses  or  oontracu  have  been  made  In  their 
naiae  without  their  knowledge  or  consent 
li  U  eminently  fitting  that   this  fight  to 
pw  lerve  American  freedom  should  be  turned 
owr  to  the  Republican  Party,  because  our 
PM  ty  was  bom  to  fight  for  freedom     It  has 
always  been  the  party  of  freedom.    Today  as 
y*    >«»«»    the    memory   of    our    immortal 
taa  atfar.  let  ue  take  new  reM>lve  to  rededlcate 
our  party  to  the  flght  for  freedom,  not  only 
for  tAe  people  of  our  own  land  but  for  the 
pea  lie  of  every  land. 

I  ow  can  anyone  think  of  Lincoln  without  " 
nat  B-ally  thinking  of  the  Negro  race  which 
be  liberated.  More  than  l5.ooo.000  peoDle 
m  >ur  popukitloa  are  of  the  coloted^mw 
In  he  struggle  to  Maintain  free  American 
govimment.  we  know  the  colored  race  win 
pro\  e  Its  courage.  it«  valor,  and  Its  patriotism. 
SoBn  I  of  the  outstanding  heroee  of  our  wars 
igalut  agfiMiliiu  and  oppreaslon  are  men 
of  t  le  colored  race.  We  have  not  forgotten 
Miet  heroic  deeds  as  that  of  Itai  Attendant 


Charles  Jackson  French,  who  swam  under 
ahell  fire  for  3  hoxirs  through  heavy  seas 
towing  a  raft  on  which  were  huddled  his 
wounded  whlu  oomradee.  He  richly  deserves 
a  high  Navy  dccoraUcm  for  his  heroism.  The 
Negro  race  has  every  reason  to  be  proud  of 
lU  men  and  women  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  In  war  and  peace.  No  race  has 
been  more  loyal  to  America  than  the  Negro — 
from  the  day  Crlspus  Attucks  fell  fighting 
for  freedom  on  the  streets  of  Boston  to  this 
good  hour.  Of  course,  the  Republican  Party 
intends  to  aid  the  colored  people  In  attaining 
complete  freedom  of  opportunity.  They  are 
entitled  to  the  right  to  work  as  is  every  other 
American,  without  t>elng  blocked  by  any  arti- 
ficial barriers.  They  have  won  that  right  by 
their  loyalty  and  service  to  their  country. 
Freedom  to  work  must  be  preserved  as  the 
right  of  every  American,  be  he  white,  colcved. 
be  he  Protestant.  Cathclic.  or  Jew.  There 
must  be  no  prlvUeged  groups  In  America  If 
we  are  to  achieve  tlie  full  promise  of  our 
daatlny. 

Ftaedom  Is  the  concern  of  the  big  man 
and  the  lltUe  man;  it  U  the  concern  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor;  It  Is  the  concern  of  the 
powerful  and  the  weak.  Lincoln  wisely  said 
that  America  cannot  long  cndiire  half  slave 
and  half  free,  and  such  slavery  can  Just  as 
surely  wreck  America  If  it  Is  political  slavery 
as  It  csn  If  It  is  economic  slavery. 

While  the  New  Deal  political  monopoly 
throttles  big  business.  It  at  the  same  time  la 
■ufTocatlng  little  business. 

Make  no  mistake,  my  fellow  Republicans, 
the  very  foundation  of  American  business  is 
in  the  small  community  Industries    locally 
owned,    locally    managed,    employing    home 
people.    Yet  thousands  of  theee  small  com- 
munity •  uslnessee  have  withered  and  died 
under  the  New  Deal,  and  thousands  more  oi 
them  are  threatened  with  stranguiatior  to- 
day.    They  have  su^^ered   mo.e   under   the 
"•^  D«*l  regulations  than  the  big  Indu-'tries. 
I  warn  you  that  you  can  no  more  wipe  out 
or  impair  the  Nation's  a-aall  business  with- 
out wrecking  our  economy  and  bringing  rum 
upon  us  than  you  could  wipe  oi.t  the  farm- 
ers of  Ame'lca  and  find  food  and  fiber  for 
our  neceaaities  in  untllled  acres  given  over 
to  weeds  and  deeolation     There  Is  a  liberty 
that  is  neceeaary  to  business  and  to  agricui- 
ture  Juat  as  eurely  aa  there  U  a  liberty  that 
Is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  individu- 
als.   And  the  price  of  that  liberty  for  busi- 
ress  and  for  farm  U.  as  the  price  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  eternal  vigilance.     The  por- 
tents before  us  today  are  too  pta  n  and  too 
strong   to   be    ignored.     ThL    trend   toward 
communism  on   the  one  hand  and  fascism 
on  the  other  must  be  met  and  turned  back 
The  channeU  of  free  government,  free  econ- 
omy, and  free  society  must  be  reopened  by  a 
Republlean  Oongre^  determined  to  clean  out 
the  rubbish  of  regimentation  and  teueau- 
cratlc  red  Upe. 

There  Is  something  very  significant  «bcut 
the  fact  that  over  the  last  13  years  of  Its 
domination  of  American  government  the 
New  Deal  has  crltlcUed  large  incomes,  yet 
baa.  constantly  and  cotiststenUy  beer  gradu- 
ating Its  biireaucrats  into  twenty-five,  fifty 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollar-'a-year 
Jobs.  There  U  always  a  New  Dealer  around 
when  the  plums  fall.  Curlotw.  isn't  It  that 
a  party  which  says  It  la  for  the  common  man 
should  find  so  many  favors  in  the  grouo  it 
wa*  suppoaed  to  fight. 

In  this  forthoamlng  campaign  we  will  see 
tempting  subsidies  and  handouts,  which 
have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  peoplj  m  heavy 
taxes,  offered  to  maintain  bureaucratic  con- 
trol of  the  Oovemment.  We  must  all  be  on 
gtiard  against  the  wllea  of  the  bureaucrat 
who  would  buy  continuance  of  oflice  by 
handouts  of  the   taxpayers'   money. 

The  cornerstone  of  freedom  Is  equal  Jus- 
tice. If  equal  Justice  under  the  law  U  re- 
esublished  In  America  it  wlU  be  done  only 
by  the  Republican  Party  through  a  Repub- 
lican Congress.    Xf  we  are  to  have  ofl^iaU 


who  will  construe  the  law  and  who  will  ad- 
minister the  law  according  to  Its  plain  In- 
tent, we  must  have  a  Republican  Congress 
to  see  that  It  Is  done. 

Both  worklngmen  and  employers  have 
their  Just  rlgnta  snd  those  rights  must  be 
fully  protected.  No  Just  right  of  any  citizen 
or  of  any  group  of  rltltens  can  be  preserved 
or  served  by  the  violation  of  the  Just  rights 
cf  any  oth?r  citizen  or  group  of  citizens. 

One  of  the  erring  evils  In  America  tcday 
Is  the  broad  shift  from  statutory  to  admin- 
istrative regulations  which  are  given  the 
force  of  law.  So  long  as  the  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  people  are  made  by  Con- 
press  the  pecple's  liberties  are  safe  When 
bureaucrats,  never  standing  for  election  to 
office,  but  hiding  far  back  in  the  recesses  of 
government,  can  Issue  admlnL'^trntlve  orders 
having  *he  force  of  law.  then  the  people's 
liberties  are  In  danger  Government  tinder 
Isws  enacted  by  the  people's  Representatives 
In  Congress  assembled  Is  a  government  of 
by.  and  for  the  people.  A  government  op-' 
erated  by  adm'-  e  orders  wh?re  bu- 

reaus  and    com;:  ,    can    be   prosecutor. 

Judge,  and  Jury,  is  government  of,  bv.  and 
for  the  bureaucrats  and  their  privileged 
friends. 

The  Republican  Party  today  needs  27  ad- 
ditional Members  to  control  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  ask  the  people  of 
America  to  send  us  these  relnforcrments. 
If  they  do.  we  guarantee  that  the  way  of  lire 
which  has  made  thl«>  Nation  the  greatest  ect  - 
nomic  power  of  all  time  shall  be  preserved 
If  they  do.  we  guarantee  to  the  people  cf 
America  that  communism,  fascism,  or  any 
other  form  of  sute  socialism  will  not  flourish 
here. 

We  ask  the  American  people  to  guaranteo 
the  continuance  of  American  prlnclplet* 
ttiPough  the  election  of  a  Republican  Con- 
reM.  t  the  people  give  that  guaranty, 
we  Will  then  enter  upon  an  era  of  progress 
prosperity,  and  hope  that  will  bring  a  better 
ajid  happier  life  to  all  Americans  every- 
where. The  great  American  Ideal— govern- 
ment by  consent  of  the  govemed-shall  once 
more  light  the  way  of  men,  and  direct  the 
gen  us  of  a  great  people  to  a  rich  and  en- 
during peace. 


Demobiiizatioii  of  the  Armed  Fo 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

or  LomsiAif* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TTV'ES 

Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  undei 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include  a 
letter  written  to  the  editor  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripe.s  by  two  Purple  Heart  wearers 
one  of  whom  Is  a  constituent  of  mine: 

jAKCAtT  7.    194fl. 

TO  the  Kmrae:  In  your  paper,  dated  Janu- 
ary e.  the  editorial  gave  Lt.  Gen.  Uwton  Col- 
lins* statement  concerning  the  slowdown  of 
demobilization.     According   to   him.    "troop 
requirements  overseas  during  the  first  half  of 
l»4fl  will  exceed  the  rate  at  which  the  Army 
Is  capable  of  maintaining  troops  through  re- 
placements."   This  U,  in  our  opinion,  a  fee- 
ble ezcuss  for  the  number  of  men  being  sent 
overseas    to    relieve   veterans.      During    the 
course  of  the  war  the  draft  boards  managed 
to  keep   the   "repple  depples"   well   stocked 
with  men  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by  our  wounded 
•na  killed.     Perhaps  you  at  home  have  the 
dea  that  since  hostilities  have  ceased,  there 
Is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  speeding  the 
return  of  the  men  who  were  sent  over  to  rep- 
resent the  United  SUtes  In  total  war.     In 
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ether  words,  since  we  are  already  here.  It* 
not  going  to  hurt  us  to  remain  a  little  longer 
than  waa  at  first  thought  necessary. 

To  go  ftu-ther.  General  Collins  stated  that 
the  number  of  men  still  overseas  who  heard 
a  short  fired  in  this  war  Is  not  very  great. 
In  our  company  at  present — a  line  com- 
pany— there  are  130  men;  of  these  only  six 
have  not  seen  combat.  Perhaps  the  general 
had  better  go  further  than  the  Pentagon 
Building  for  bis  data  before  making  state- 
ments to  the  press. 

Both  of  the  undersigned  have  been  In  the 
Aiiny  for  31  months,  15  of  which  have,  and 
are  being,  served  overseas  in  the  Infantry. 
It  is  simple  mathematics  to  determine  the 
numt>er  of  monttis  combat  each  of  us  saw. 
Tnls  is  not  an  Isolated  case;  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  men  in  Infantry  companies  over- 
seas are  In  the  proverbial  rowboat  with  us. 

Both  of  the  undersigned  were  In  college 
at  the  time  our  greetings  came.  In  fact  we 
bad  only  turned  18.  3  months  previous  to 
our  Induction.  We  both  went  Into  ASTP 
where  we  remained  until  the  Army  broke 
the  promises  made  us.  At  this  time.  March 
4.  19(4.  ASTP  closed  lU  doors  on  90.000  of  us. 
and  we  went  into  the  Infantry.  Fiom  then 
on  It  has  been  one  hard  road  for  which  we 
have  no  complaints — we  had  company. 

Let  It  be  understood  that  this  letter  Is  not 
Intended  to  bring  sympathy.  We  are  both 
proud  of  the  fact  that  we  shared  In  the  glory 
of  the  Queen  of  Battle.  Rather,  let  It  be 
understood  that  the  vicious  propaganda  be- 
ing fed  to  yoxi — the  public — by  the  War  De- 
partment Is  as  much  a  crime  as  wus  the  lit- 
erary food  fed  by  Goebbles,  Inc..  to  the  people 
of  Germany. 

In  closing  we  wp.nt  to  say  that  It  is  our 
fervent  hope  that  you  at  home  will  bring 
pressure  to  bear  where  It  will  help  most. 
Step  believing  the  War  Department  when  It 
says  that  there  are  no  more  combat  troops 
over  here.    It's  all  unmitigated  lies. 

Two  PtJBPLE  HKAirr  WEApnts. 
Company  C,  Fortp-seventh  Infantry. 

Dachau,  Obuiant. 


Effective  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MKrHIGAIf 

IN  "niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbcokd,  I 
Include  the  following  testimony  of  Leo 
Qoodman,  secretary.  CIO  cost-of-living 
committee  before  House  Postwar  Plan- 
ning Committee,  December  14,  1945,  and 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  De- 
cemt>er  19.  1945: 

Foa  Krrwcnvz  Pucs  Contbol 

The  CIO  la  very  glad  to  have  this  chance  to 
appear  beture  your  committee  to  urge  the 
maintenance  of  price  control  and  to  point 
out  some  of  the  things  that  must  tie  done  If 
price  control  is  to  be  of  maximum  service  to 
this  country. 

It  la  generally  known  that  labor  Is  very 
much  concerned  about  price  control.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  CIO  has  had 
a  eoBunhtee  working  on  price  control  since 
the  middle  of  June  1943.  This  committee,  of 
which  I  have  the  prlvlllge  of  being  Secretary, 
consists  of  six  representatives  of  CIO  inter- 
nstional  unions  In  the  last  three  and  a  half 
yeara.  we  have  participated  In  frequent  dis- 
cussion of  OPA  price  and  rationing  policies, 
and  have  studied  carefully  the  regulations 
Issued  by  OPA. 
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We  have  approached  the  problem  of  effec- 
tive price  control  with  the  Idea  In  mind  that 
this  agency  has  two  responsibilities  to  the 
people  of  America: 

1.  To  hold  down  the  cost  of  living. 

2.  To  maintain  those  price  and  coet  rela- 
tionships which  will  be  conducive  to  prosper- 
ity and  full  employment  when  the  war  and 
the  reconversion  period  are  over. 

BUSIKESS   CBAKCiS    AGAINST   OPA 

We  have  observed  the  clamor  from  business 
snd  industry  groups  against  price  control  as 
such,  and  against  epeciac  actions  taken  by 
OPA.  Most  of  tliese  groups  have  declared 
that  OPA  regulations  were  hampering  or 
wrecking  business  because  they  either  limit 
profits  drastically,  or  eliminate  them  alto- 
gether. There  may  have  been  some  few  In- 
stances where  OPA  regulations  were  unneces- 
sarily severe  on  business.  But  In  most  caies, 
the  reports  of  Indtistry  earnings  which  are 
Issued  by  governmental  agencies,  as  well  as  by 
private  research  organieatlons,  completely 
refute  these  ciiarges. 

The  flgurer.  show  that  under  price  control 
there  has  been  very  generous  profits  both  for 
big  and  little  business,  and  for  practically 
every  type  of  business  operation. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  much  time  to 
give  to  these  flf^res  In  this  statement  because 
they  have  been  presented  to  Congress  on  so 
many  occasions,  and  they  have  been  public- 
ized widely.  However,  they  are  actually  not 
common  knowledee.  primarily  becatise  of  the 
determination  of  business  groups  to  discredit 
the  figures  and  to  becloud  the  Issues. 

Last  June,  the  CIO  discussed  these  figures 
with  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Bowles  released  some 
of  these  flerures  tathe  public  and  commented 
as  follows:  "Average  profits.  Industry  by  In- 
dustry, range  from  earnings,  by  a  bare  hand- 
ful, only  slightly  In  excess  of  Industries'  pre- 
war profiu  to  earnings  10  and  12  times  what 
was  realized  by  the  Industries  before  the  war. 

"For  corporations  of  all  sizes  In  all  fields. 
Department  of  Commerce  studies  show  profits 
before  taxes  in  1943  'vere  about  two  and  one- 
half  times  greater  than  In  prewar  1939. 
Even  after  the  payment  of  high  wartime 
taxes,  1943  earnings  were  more  than  double 
efj-nlngs  after  taxes  In  1939. 

"In  1944,  profits  before  taxes  continued  to 
rise  above  the  record-breaking  1943  level. 
And  earnings  after  taxes  In  1944  were  about 
the  same  as  in  1943,  despite  the  Increased 
tax  rates." 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  high  profits 
have  prevailed  In  Industry  after  Industry 
which  have,  nevertheless,  appeared  before 
OPA  and  before  Confess  to  shed  the  bitter 
tears  of  poverty  and  plead  for  even  higher 
profits. 

Wow  t.hat  the  war  Is  over,  the  story  has 
changed  a  little  bit.  The  plea  for  price  In- 
creases Is  being  made  now,  not  so  much  on 
the  basis  that  present  prices  are  too  low 
for  present  costs.  Instead,  Industries  are 
arguing  that  prices  must  be  Increased  to 
anticipate  cost  Increases  which  may  take 
plafce  In  the  future. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  an  increase  is 
the  one  currently  being  made  for  shoes  at 
the  manufacturing  level.  A  survey  made  by 
the  OPA  in  response  to  a  request  by  shoe 
manufacturers  showed  that  the  1945  rate 
of  profit  on  civilian  shoe  sales  is  8.16  percent. 
The  rate  of  profit  which  would  be  needed  In 
1046  to  satisfy  the  industry  earnings  stand- 
ard would  be  only  2.0  percent.  Nevertheless. 
OPA  has  already  announced  that  the  shoe 
industry  will  be  given  a  price  increase,  ef- 
fective around  the  first  of  the  year,  of  4.5 
percent. 

This  increase  to  an  admittedly  highly  prof- 
itable Industry  was  made  because  the  in- 
dustry may  make  certain  changes  in  styling 
In  the  months  ahead  and  may  Incur  certain 
costs  in  making  those  changes,  and  these 
costs  may  reduce  profits  below  the  prewar 


profits  earned  by  the  manufacturers  as  a 
group. 

The  industry  people  have  advanced,  as  an- 
other argument  in  favor  of  this  price  increase, 
the  fact  that  they  are  now  going  to  be  able 
to  resume  the  use  of  the  higher  quality  ma- 
terials which  were  denied  them  during  the 
war.  These  higher  quality  materials  cost 
more,  they  contend,  and  therefore  the  price 
should  be  raised  now  tliat  they  are  again 
available 

The  fact  that  these  higher  quality  materials 
are  available  Is  absolutely  no  guaranty  that 
they  wUl  be  used.  The  deterioration  In  shoe 
quality  during  the  war  has  been  notorious. 
I  see  no  reason  fcr  assuming  that  the  shoe 
Industry  win  hasten  to  replace  the  low- 
quality  materlaLs  with  higher-quality  mate- 
rials without  some  pressure  from  Govern- 
ment. Where  this  pressure  is  to  come  from 
I  am  unablt  to  see. 

However,  the  whole  argument  over  the  cost 
of  materials  falls  of  its  own  weight  when  It 
is  remembered  that  OPA  raised  the  celling 
on  shoes  when  the  industry  began  sub-stitut- 
Ing  the  low  quality  materials  on  the  grounds 
that  these  were  more  expensive  than  the 
usual  materials  used  by  the  Industry.  It 
seems  queer  price  control  to  raise  the  celling 
when  the  industry  goes  lo  wartime  materials, 
and  to  raise  It  again  when  the  Industry  re- 
turns to  Its  original  materials. 

Business  Week  of  December  8,  1945,  reports 
that  manufacturers  of  low-priced  shoes  felt 
glum  about  the  4.5  percent  increase  that 
OPA  has  announced  because  thty  feel  they 
need  a  10-percent  increase  instead  of  the  4.5 
percent  given  them.  But,  the  magazine  con- 
tinues, privately  they  admit  they  have  cause 
for  satisfaction 

It  cannot  be  that  OPA  doesn't  know  these 
things  about  this  price  action.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  representatives  of  the  CIO  spread 
these  facts  before  the  OPA  price  people,  and 
the  decision  to  make  the  increase  was  made 
in  full  knowledge  cf  the  facts.  Why  then 
was  the  increase  made? 

I  am  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  OPA.  so 
I  cannot  tell  why  the  increase  was  actually 
made  However,  it  is  told  about  that  the  In- 
dustry threatened  to  come  up  here  on  the 
HUl  and  get  15  percent  increase  In  prices  If 
OPA  didn't  agree  to  a  reasonable  Increase  on 
its  own  initiative. 

Perhaps  I  should  emphasize  that  I  have 
selected  this  price  action  only  as  au  example 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  pricing  being  done 
ctirrently.  It  Is  not  the  only  one  being  made 
today,  nor  is  it  typical  of  OPA's  procedures 
at  this  time. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  increasing 
profits  has  been  to  lower  the  quality  of  the 
conunodlty  at  the  same,  or  even  higher, 
prices.  This  practice  may  be  called  quality 
deterioration  or  up-grading  depending  on  the 
circumstances  In  which  it  occurs.  It  could 
manifest  itself  in  the  sale  of  lower  quality 
goods  at  each  of  the  current  price  lines,  while 
the  price  tags  remained  unchanged,  or.  as 
happened  so  dramatically  In  clothing.  It 
could  manifest  itself  In  the  complete  disap- 
pearance of  the  low  end  price  tags,  while  the 
qucdity  of  the  goods  sold  at  the  remaining 
price  levels  became  lower  and  lower.  Since 
neither  OPA  nor  the  WPB  ever  set  real  qual- 
ity specifications,  the  manufacturers  and 
sellers  both  have  had  a  practically  free  hand 
In  this  respect. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  that  OPA  did  try 
to  regulate  price  on  the  basis  of  quality 
standards  in  a  number  of  fields,  tmtll  Con- 
gress ordered  OPA  to  stop  it.  In  the  food 
industry,  the  resvilt  was  that  consumers  paid 
grade  A  prices  for  large  quantities  of  canned 
foods  which  were  undoubtedly  of  grade  B 
or  even  grade  C  quality.  That  this  was 
botind  to  happen  with  the  Army  buying 
practically  aU  the  high  quality  pack  was 
clear  even  at  the  time  Congress  forbade  the 
use  of  grade  labeling. 

Canned  foods  were  not  the  only  foods  In 
which   the   up-grading  took  place.     Butter 
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mcat'wera  other  foods  which  were  sold 
price    ragardlMa  of  whether  the  sale* 
aetuaUy  top  qoaUty.    The  coat  to  the 
was    undoubtedly    terrlflc.     The 
wfcdfall  to  the  packers  and  sellers  waa  un- 
dqubtedly  also  very  large  ' 

clothing,  the  disappearance  from  the 

of  the  low  and  items  from  each  line 

»ery  dramatic,  and  very  expensive 

the  oonmmer.     In  women's  dreasea.  for 

.  the  $1  S9  house  dreaa  early  diaap- 

from    the    market.      Or    perhaps    it 

be  better  to  say  that  the  91  89  price 

disappeared  and  that  the  dress  .stayed  on 

market  bearing  a  W  75  price  tag  instead. 

>  was  to  know  the  difference,  cr  be  able 

prove  that  the  difference  existed?     After 

there  was  no  standard  by  which  to  meas- 

the  quality  of  either  orlre  line 

lonth  after  month  during  1M3  and  1944, 

BLa  reported  that  clothing  r rices  were 

"  up,  at  least  in  part  tiecause  of  the  cwn- 

dlaappcaratK-e  of  the  low  cost  Items. 

of  the  BLS  monthly  reports  shows 

on: 

DATE  AND  rTXM 

rune  19t3:  Cotton  underwear,  pajamas, 
ly  1043:  Women's  percale  house  dresses. 
s  business  sbiru.  chambray  work  ahlrts. 
I  leptcmber     IMS:  Women's     fur-trimmed 

women's  wool  coats,  children's  shoes. 
.  laauary  1IM4:  Cotton  and  rayon  dreasea. 
gti  flea. 

fsbruary    IM4:  Uen's   work   shoes,   men's 
women's  felt  Aats.  women's  rayon  tinder- 
.  girdles, 
lurch  1M4:  Work  clothes,  mens  felt  hats. 
I's  ahlrts,  mens  shorts,  men's  pajamss. 
ma  imderu-ear.  women's  cotton   night 
ckAhea. 

i.prll     1»44:  Women's    Inexpensive    rayon 
dnraes,    girdles,    women's    percale    dreaaes, 
me  3's  and  women's  felt  hats,  business  shirts. 
1  lay  1M4 :  Girdles. 

i.uguat  1SM4:  F\xr-trlmmed  coats,  untrlm- 
me  1  sport  coats. 

t  eptember  1944:  Children's  clothes,  imder- 
we;  IT.  house  draeaes.  ■ 
October      1944:  Women's      cotton      house 


I  oTember  1944:  Cotton  house  dresses. 
i  n  OPA  statement  made  In  February  of 
5  stated  that  flve-slxths  of  the  increase 
:lotbtng  prices  was  due  to  the  disappear- 
~  of  these  low  end  price  tags, 
an  example  of  what  this  could  mean  in 
one  Item.  I  quote  from  a  trade  publica- 
for  shoe  distributors.  Hides  and  Leather 
which  reported,  on  AprU  15.  1944.  that. 
rear  quality  has  declined  under  war- 
preasure  by  an  average  of  29.4  percent, 
to  440  shoe  distributors  who  set 
percentage  of  decline  at  levels  varying 
5  to  77  percent." 

Influence  of  thU  situation,  prolltwtse. 
be  aeen  in  the  following  figures:  The 
m  textile  industry  earned  1:28.000.000 
^car  before  the  war;  at  the  beginning  of 
.  the  industry  was  earning  proflts  at  the 
of  eaeS.OOO.OCO  per  year. 

shoe  industry  earned  4.8  percent  on 

before  the  war;   during  the  first  half 

(6  the  industry  was  earning  8  1  percent 

^ea  of  civilian  shoes.     (Figures  derived 

•ample  study  by  OPA  of  firms  making 

one-halX  of  all  shoes  ) 

apparel  Industry  reported  to  OPA  that 

n    loao   and    1944   sales   Increased    65 

nt.     Profits,     however.     Increased     282 
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the  same  period  of  time,  retail  sales 

•♦P*r«l  w^ent  up  93  percent  by  OPAs  llg- 

The  Increase  in  profits  on  these  salea. 

As  coDsenratlve  figures,  was  380  per- 
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disappearance  of  low  end  lines,  and 

■ation  in  quality  so  that  high  prlcea 

charged  for  lower  quality  than  usual. 

consequent   penalty   to   the   consumer 

jroflt  to  industry,  has  Uken  p'ace  m 

piBctJcally  all  fields  under  price  control.    Not 


only  must  this  situation  be  takSA  iBlo  ac- 
count when  analyzing  the  complaiBIa  of 
manufacturers  and  sellers;  I  urge  that  this 
committee  give  positive  consideration  to 
making  recommendations  for  plugging  this 
tremenduiis  leak  in  the  prlce-contrul  dam. 

OSCONTBOL 

Just  as  we  have  advised  with  the  OPA 
about  policies  during  the  war.  we  have  made 
efiorta  to  consult  with  OPA  officials  each 
time  a  change  m  the  war  situation  has  re- 
quired a  rethinking  of  price-control  poli- 
cies. Each  time  the  program  has  bfen  re- 
developed, we  have  pointed  out  and  argued 
Rgalnst  the  inflationary  aspects  of  the  poli- 
cies being  adopted,  "nme  and  time  again. 
we  have  repeated  President  Rooeevelfs  ad- 
monition that  the  way  to  hold  the  line  was 
to  hold  It.  not  to  find  reasons  for  ralsmg 
things  a  little  here  and  a  little  more  there. 

The  latest  of  these  price-control  develop- 
ments Is  the  decontrol  program.  This  Is  the 
program,  outlined  in  a  directive  issued  by 
Economic  Stabilirer  Will  H  DovU  on  July 
13.  1945,  for  removing  ceilings  from  Items 
now  under  price  control. 

IncldentsUy,  we  first  learned  about  the 
proposed  decontrol  program  by  reading  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  not  Irom  the  OPA. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  consulution  by  OPA 
with  the  groups  which  benefit  Irom  lu  jn-lce 
Increase  h»s  been  fulsome,  while  consulta- 
tion With  the  representatives  of  thoee  who 
have  to  pay  the  price  increases  has  been 
haphazard  and  infrequent. 

On  July  27.  1945.  after  studying  OPAs 
decontrol  proposal  and  the  directive  ls«ued 
by  the  OE8,  labor  protested  both  the  an- 
novncement  of  a  decontrol  plan  at  that  time 
and  the  specific  provisions  of  the  plan  which 
had  been  developed 

We  pointed  our  that  publication  of  a  de- 
control plan  at  that  time  would  encourage 
all  the  antl-prlce-control  forces  In  the  coun- 
tr  to  press  for  the  end  of  price  control  on 
specific  items  as  well  as  for  the  end  of  price 
control  in  general. 

We  pointed  out.  too.  that  the  directive 
would  permit  the  decontrol  of  items  which 
are  significant  In  the  cost  of  living  if.  at 
the  time  of  exemption,  these  items  were 
seUlng  below  ceiling  prices.  However,  u 
these  prices  did  later  rise.  ceUlngs  would  be 
restored  only  with  difficulty,  and  at  levels 
higher  than  thoee  of  the  previous  ceilings. 
Under  the  plan,  also,  exemption  is  per- 
mitted for  items  which  were  not  regarded 
as  significant  In  the  cost  of  living  even  If  a 
future  price  increase  was  regarded  as  pos- 
sible However,  no  practicable  definition 
was  given  to  Indicate  which  commodities, 
or  how  many  of  them  taken  together  sig- 
nlflcanUy  affect  the  cost  of  living. 

Later  events  showed  how  sound  our  posi- 
tion actually  was.  However,  immediate  con- 
flrmatloa  came  In  the  form  of  the  expressed 
opinions  of  OPAs  own  field  people  For  ex- 
ample, on  August  14.  1945.  a  price  executive 
operating  in  the  outlylni?  possessions  wrote 
to  the  national  office  as  follows: 

"A  large  number  of  merchants  here  have 
started  licking  their  chops  In  anticipation 
of  the  widely  heralded  intention  of  the  na- 
tional office  to  exempt  a  considerable  number 
c;  so-called  luxury  goods  from  price  control 
We  have  thought  the  problem  through  very 
carefully  for  the  past  month,  as  I  Indicated 
In  my  last  progress  report,  and  have  come 
up  with  at  least  a  dozen  arguments  both 
pro   and    con    for   local    exemptions      After 
considering  all   these  arguments  and   after 
obtaining  the  beet  poeslble  sample  of  com- 
munity sentiment.  I  have  decided  as  a  mat- 
ter  of  general  policy  that  we  wUl  not  fall 
into  line  as   a  matter  of  course  with   the 
exemption  orders  to  be  issued  by  the  na- 
tional office  for  the  mainland.    Atomic  bombs 
and   Moscow   notwithstanding,   this  area  is 
and  will  remain  a  tremendous  Inflationary 
bubble  for  a  long  time.     After  3  years  of 
listening  to  us  talk  about  holding  the  line 


the  ccamunJty  has  become  almost  convlncMJ 
of  the  salutary  efTect  of  our  actions  here  and 
expects  us  to  continue  to  hold  the  famojs 
line  so  long  as  the  need  Is  evident  " 

The  opinion  expressed  In  this  statement, 
and  the  description  of  the  Inflationary  tend- 
encies inherent  in  the  sittiatlon,  apply  to 
Hawaii.  However,  experience  and  opinions  of 
other  price  executives  showed  that  the  satae 
tendencies  existed  In  this  country  as  w»ll. 
For  example.  In  August  of  1945.  the  Sin 
Francisco  office  of  OPA  commented  as  fel- 
lows: 

"We  have  recently  learned  that  decontiol 
actions  are  of  two  types— avowed  and  con- 
cealed  The  avowed  actions,  are.  of  cour«. 
the  exemptionp  and  suspensions.  There  are 
also,  however,  actions  In  the  other  fcrnis. 
which  look  like  regular  price  actions,  but  nt. 
In  fact,  actuated  by  a  decontrol  motive  Tis' 
ouutanding  example  to  date  Is  the  automaMc 
pricing  formula  under  rtccn version  for  man- 
ufacturers having  a  volume  (annually  cf) 
under  »50000.  It  was  a  relief  to  us  to  learn 
recently  that  this  action  was  a  concealed  ex- 
emption, and  was  taken  for  valid  reasons  with 
full  knowledr.e  that  this  would  be  its  effcn. 
One  practical  problem  emerges,  however.  It 
U  apparent  that  some  orders  and  amend- 
ments will  in  the  future  be  issued  on  a  llbeial 
basis  with  the  real  Intention  of  effecting  ex- 
emptions; others  will  be  formulated  under 
ordinary  price-control  standards  It  is  -  i- 
tally  important  for  the  field  to  know  which  la 
which,  cs  we  should  cbvlouslv  Uke  a  different 
approach  when  we  are  administering  a  -ve 
don't  really  care'  ceiling  rather  than  a  ceiliig 
Intended  to  effect  tight  price  control  If  tae 
national  office  Is  scrupulous  in  giving  us  thise 
explanations.  It  will  be  possible  for  us  In  the 
field  to  appreciate  and  evaluate  national  pol- 
icy correctly.  Otherwise,  these  looser  priclag 
actions.  Which  may  be  genuinely  motivated 
by  sound  policy  considerations,  will  look  like 
mere  surrender  In  the  face  of  pressure. 

"It  Is  easy  to  recognize  at  this  point  the 
vital  importance  of  price  control  in  the  fu- 
ture, particularly  In  such  fields  as  food,  cloth. 
Ing.  consumer  durable  goods,  consun-.er 
services,  building  materials,  and  construction 
services.  We  must  also  be  prepared  to  face 
greater  difficulties  as  a  result  of  the  remo^al 
of  other  controls  which  formerly  helped  us 
As  rationing  dwindles.  It  becomes  that  mu:h 
harder  to  hold  the  price  line.  The  same  Is 
true  of  controls  being  dropped  by  other  agen- 
cies such  as  WLB,  WPB,  ODT,  and  WUC 
It  is  obvious  that  It  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  pressures  by  decontrol  In  less 
essential  fields;  we  shall  also  have  to  do  a 
better  Job  affirmatively  in  the  fields  whl.'h 
remain." 

Now.  as  to  dU-ect  operation  of  decontrcl: 
In  August,  food  still  needed  price  control: 
the  public  stlU    wanted    it.     However    OI'A 
was  already  in  the  decontrol  business     Tlie 
effects  Of  It^  decontrol  orders  began  to  lie 
felt  Immediately.     For  example,  on  August 
1,  1M5.  one  of  the  price  executives  out    in 
the  field  reported  to  Washington  as  follows: 
"The  suspension  of  celling  on  several  fresh- 
vegetable  Items  resulted  In  increased  prlcM 
and  widespread  consumer  complaints      This 
was  particularly  true  of  snap  beans    where 
prices  advanced  from  a  community  celling 
of  17  cents  to  as  high  as  60  cents  per  pound. 
Lack  of  demand  and  Increased  supplies  have 
now  reduced  this  Item  to  a  price  range   jf 
19  to  35  cenu  per  pound.     Lack   of   more 
specific  control  on  tomatoes  continue  to  bring 
In  consumer  complalnU  against  4  to  43  cents 
per  pound  prices. " 

The  administrative  burden  of  decontrol  ar  d 
Its  effect  on  prices  Is  serious.  The  effect  of 
the  decontrol  policy,  which  may  or  may  not 
have  been  anticipated  by  OPA.  Is  best  d.c 
scrlbed  in  the  words  of  the  Deputy  Admhi- 
U&ator  for  Price.  Ux   Jerome  Ney: 

"In  recent  weeks  much  time  has  been 
spent  in  discussing  the  advisability  of  tak- 
ing  decontrol    action   in   specific   Instancs 
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upon  principles  going  beyond  the  provisions 
of  Directive  68.  As  a  result  a  heavy  work- 
load has  developed  in  a  number  of  the 
branches  and  this  workload  threatens  to 
continue  and  even  Increase  to  the  point 
where  It  may  interfere  serlotisly  with  day-to- 
day work  to  the  deteriment  of  over-all  price 
control  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Industry 
in  general." 

xrrix-Ts  OF  obconthollinc 

I  have  already  shown  the  direct  results 
of  this  policy  as  far  as  snap  beans  are  con- 
cerned YoU  may  recall  that  after  the  re- 
moval of  ceilings  the  price  of  beans  went 
Irom  17  to  fiO  cents  per  pound.  Even  after 
an  mcrease  in  supply,  the  price,  although  it 
declined,  remained  higher  than  the  previous 
celling,  with  some  people  still  being  required 
to  pay  more  than  two  times  the  previous 
celling  price. 

In  the  case  of  citrus  fruits.  OPA  removed 
ceilings  on  Nov  mber  19:  the  following  day 
prices  began  to  Jump.  OPA's  field  offices  re- 
ported Increases  ranging  as  high  as  100  per- 
cent, on  the  same  qualities  and  sizes.  For 
instance,  the  Chicago  regional  office  an- 
nounced that,  "large  California  oranges  long 
held  to  the  OPA  celling  of  $5.28  were  sold 
for  89  95  per  case  on  the  first  day  following 
suspension  of  ceiling  prices,  by  today  were 
down  to  $8^." 

Spokane,  Wash.,  reported  on  November  27 
that  Texas  pink  grapefrtilt  has  gone  up  58 
percent:  in  Seattle  Increases  ranged  to  68 
percent.  Similar  Increases  were  refxirted 
from  all  over  the  country  on  all  citrus  fruits. 

On  November  28.  OPA  turned  down  labor's 
request  to  reinstltute  the  price  ceilings,  pre- 
ferlng  to  ""watch  the  prices"'  for  another 
week.  At  the  end  of  that  week — that  is,  on 
December  5 — OPA  was  sufficiently  Impressed 
with  the  seriotisness  of  the  situation  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Office  of  Stabilization  Ad- 
ministration that  the  ceilings  be  reimpoeed. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  cit- 
rus growers  objected  to  this  action,  so  It  was 
decided  to  again  postpone  the  decision  an- 
other week.  The  result  Is  that  citrus  fruits 
remain  without  price  control  during  the  pre- 
Christmas  buying  season — the  period  during 
which  control  was  most  needed  and  the  peo- 
ple will  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  because 
of  the  Government's  eagerness  to  remove 
economic  controls. 

The  newspapers  told  the  story  of  what 
happened  to  the  price  of  coconut  when  price 
ceilings  were  removed.  ThLs  item  sold  be- 
fore the  war,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
for  816  per  thousand  pounds;  during  the  war 
the  ceiling  was  maintained  at  866  per  thou- 
sand pounds.  Recently  the  celling  was  re- 
moved and  the  price  shot  to  well  over  8200 
per  thousand  pounds.  Candy  manufactur- 
ers have  found  themselves  luiable  to  buy 
an  Item  which  is  very  important  in  their 
business.  At  tlie  same  time  the  people  who 
held  stocks  of  coconuts  at  the  time  of  decon- 
trol have  cleaned  up  some  very  tidy  wind- 
falls. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  what  happened  to 
the  price  of  Alaskan  seal  fur  when,  on  August 
15,  1845,  OPA  removed  the  price  ceilings. 
The  price  had  been  held  at  a  ceiling  of  ap- 
proximately $45  per  skin;  when  the  ceiling 
was  removed  prices  shot  up.  Recently  sales 
were  being  made  at  8110  per  skin. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  decontrol 
problem  becaiiae  even  after  all  that  has  al- 
ready happened  there  seems  to  t>e  no  inclina- 
tion to  greater  caution.  Even  the  stricttires 
of  Mr.  Ney,  which  I  quoted  above,  are  confined 
to  decontrols  beyond  the  provisions  of  the 
decontrol  directive.  No.  68.  Decontrol  under 
the  terms  of  the  directive  proceed  as  before, 
even  though  it  has  been  under  these  terms 
BO  much  damage  has  already  been  done. 

I  could  go  on  with  many  other  examples 
to  show  what  the  effect  of  the  removal  of 
price  ceilings  has  been.  I  think  that  the 
case  is  aheady  clear.     I  think  that  one  would 


be  hard  put  to  find  the  words  to  describe  ade- 
quately the  irresponsibility,  the  sheer  eco- 
ncnnic  criminality  involved  in  the  proposids 
now  being  put  forth  and  actually  before 
Congress  at  this  time,  that  price  control  be 
abolished  in  toto,  or  that  the  decontrol  of 
OPA  be  extended  at  this  time. 

RI£ON\'ERSION     'BICING 

In  the  field  of  reconversion  prices,  as  well 
zi  In  Its  going  price-control  program,  OPA 
has  proceeded  as  though  the  poverty  claims 
of  Industry  were  correct,  and  its  own  knov^l- 
edge  of  the  situation  could  not  be  relied  on. 

The  Labor  Policy  Committee  of  the  OPA 
entered  Into  the  discussion  of  reconversion 
pricing  In  July  of  1944.  In  September  of 
1944,  after  some  discussion  with  the  OPA 
of  the  reconversion  price  policy  that  it  vas 
already  drafting,  the  CIO  Cost  of  Living  Coan- 
mittee  recommended  to  OPA  that  reconver- 
sion prices  be  set  at  no  higher  than  Ihe 
1941-42  level.  We  declared  that  it  was  the 
responsibility  of  OPA  in  this  tremendously 
important  area  to  protect  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  American  people  against  far- 
ther Increases  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  to 
provide  a  postwar  price  level  conducive  to 
full  employment. 

We  urged  that  increases  from  these  1941-42 
prices  be  permitted  only  after  a  manufac- 
turer had  operated  under  his  old  price  for 
a  period  long  enough  so  that  reliable  operat- 
ing data  could  be  obtained.  Of  course,  ovx 
recommendations  provided  for  exceptions  to 
this  policy  where  circumstances  clearly  re- 
quired an  Immediate  price  increase. 

We  believed  then,  as  we  believe  now,  that 
Industry  would  be  well  protected  by  the  1941- 
42  level,  by  the  reserves  amaseed  during  the 
war,  and  by  tax  and  other  governmental 
guaranties  against  hardship  during  the  re- 
conversion period.  We  believe  that  after  re- 
conversion is  over,  the  profits  that  wotUd 
have  resulted  from  productlor  at  1942  prices, 
especially  as  they  would  be  affected  by  op«!ra- 
tlon  at  high  levels  of  output  and  Increiksed 
productivity,  would  have  been  at  least  ample 
for  industry.  They  might  even  be  so  great 
as  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  eutn-e 
Nation. 

The  reconunendations  we  made  on  OPA 
reconversion  pricing  were  not  adopted. 
However,  since  we  made  those  recommenda- 
tions, reports  have  been  issued  by  the  War 
Production  Board,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
which  have  at  various  points  supported  the 
validity  of  our  position.  President  "Tnunan 
evidenced  the  same  kind  of  thinking  wlilch 
we  had  done  when  he  suggested  that  InduE- 
try  makr  voluntary  wage  increases  and  then 
wait  6  months  before  asking  for  considera- 
tion from  OPA  of  price  relief. 

OPA,  too,  has  since  admitted  the  validity 
of  our  position  by  pointing  out,  In  Its  press 
release  of  November  18,  1945,  that  its  re<x)n- 
verslon  policy  is  based  on  the  1941  levels  of 
production,  and  that  1946  levels  should  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  higher  profits  than 
those  which  prevailed  in  1941.  Let  me  paint 
out  that  even  1941  profits  were  higher  than 
the  prewar  profits  which  OPA  is  requir€<l  by 
law  to  protect.  A  recent  study  of  2,085  man- 
ufacturing companies  made  by  OPA  shewed 
that  their  profits  were  2.7  times  as  higli  In 
1941  as  in  1936-39. 

In  spite  of  this  high-profit  situation,  aris- 
ing out  of  postwar  production  prospects  at 
even  prewar  prices.  OPA  has  made  price  In- 
creases for  the  manufacturers  of  practi<:al]y 
every  reconversion  commodity. 

Washing  nuidilne  manufacturers  have 
been  given  a  price  increase  of  7.7  percent. 

Vacuum  cleaner  manufacturers  have  :>een 
given  a  price  increase  of  5.6  percent. 

Lawn  mower  manufacturers  have  been 
given  a  price  Increase  of  17  percent. 

Metal  toy  manufacturers  have  been  uiven 
a  price  Increase  of  14  percent. 


Radio  set  manufacturers  have  been  given 
a  price  inci-easo  of  12  percent. 

Radio  parts  manufacturers  have  been  given 
price  increases  which  will  bring  In  approxi- 
mately 8100.000.000  per  year. 

Fractional  horsepower  motor  manufactur- 
ers may  raise  prices  9  percent. 

Automobile  manufacturers  are  being 
treated  on  an  Individual  basis.  Two  of  them 
have  already  received  their  increase  factors: 
Ford,  for  whom  Increases  will  average  about 
6  percent,  and  Studebaker,  for  whom  they 
run  around  12  percent.  However,  there  is 
already  evidence  to  show  that  manufacturers 
who  receive  no  increase  factors,  or  whose 
factors  may  be  low,  vlll  reap  tlieir  windfalls 
through  price  lucrea.ses  for  specification 
changes,  rather  than  throtigh  admitted  re- 
conversion increases. 

In  all  of  these  reconversion  industries, 
production  will  be  far  higher  than  it  was 
in  1941.  The  profits  of  these  higher  prices 
plus  those  resulting  from  increased  levels 
of  output,  and  from  increases  in  productivity 
which  will  SOCHI  be  felt,  will  yield  profits  so 
high  that  depression  and  unemployment  are 
inevitable  in  the  near  future. 

Most  or  the  Uidubtries  invtrived  complain 
to  toe  world  in  general  and  to  Congress  In 
particular  that  OPA  is  "ruining  them."  If 
there  is  any  validity  to  that  charge,  it  is  that 
OPAs  generosity  in  making  price  increases, 
rather  than  its  ungeneroeity  in  reiiisiug 
them,  may  ruin  American  industry. 

SASiB  rot  PtiCB  acrnoNS 

A.  Secrecy  of  negotiationt 

It  has  been  our  position  that  fewer  of 
these  harmful  increases  would  be  made  tf 
OPA  were  required  to  reveal  to  the  public  the 
facts  on  which  the  decision  to  mnke  a  price 
Increase  Is  arrived  at.  Labor's  repeated  re- 
quests for  public  information  have  been  Just 
as  repeatedly  denied  by  OPA.  Labor  has 
been  told  that  Individual  Arms  would  feel 
aggrieved  If  OPA  revealed  its  data  to  its 
competitors.  And  then  we  have  been  told 
that  there  would  be  objections  from  an  in- 
dustry as  a  whole  when  we  have  asked  for 
data  which  did  not  reveal  facts  about  indi- 
vidual firms.  So  the  negotiations  between 
OPA  and  the  industry  asking  for  a  price  In- 
crease is  carried  on  in  secrecy,  with  no  chance 
for  the  public  to  get  the  real  facts. 

B.  Tnsvfflcimcy  of  data 

This  extreme  solicitude  for  those  wanting 
price  Increases  has  been  shown  by  OPA  in 
many  other  ways.  Let  me  cite  an  example. 
In  the  case  of  radio  parts,  price  increases 
ranging  from  9.5  percent  through  26.3  per- 
cent were  made  after  OPA  had  had  the  fol- 
lowing experience  with  the  parts  manufac- 
tiuvrs.  (The  quote  is  from  OPA's  press  re- 
lease of  October  11,  1945.) 

"Despite  repeated  requests  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  for  the  submission'  of 
cost  data  for  uee  In  computing  the  Increase 
factors  for  radio  p>artE,  and  despite  assur- 
ances of  representatives  of  the  Industry  that 
such  cost  data  would  be  supplied,  cost  data 
were  not  submitted  to  OPA  as  promised,  OPA 
said." 

As  I  pointed  out  above,  the  price  Increases 
(made  after  this  refusal  by  the  manufac- 
turers to  supply  data)  are  expected  to  yield 
the  manufacturers  approximately  $100,000,- 
000  per  year. 

In  our  discussions  with  OPA,  we  have  l>een 
told  repeatedly  of  cases  where  OPA's  ac- 
countants had  to  be  sent  from  the  Wssh- 
ingtcm  office  to  po  over  the  books  of  an  indi- 
vidual firm  in  order  to  get  the  data  upon 
which  a  price  increase  was  to  be  based. 

C.  Unrcrifled  data 
OPA's  decision  Involves  the  transfer  of 
large  sums  of  money  from  the  pockets  of 
the  buying  public  Into  the  treasuries  of  Ujs 
sellers.  The  business  which  is  asking  for 
an  increase  might  be  expected  to  proye  Its 
case  up  to  the  hilt,  before  the   regulatory 
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/.  even  If  not  before  the  public  m  we 
hakre  aaked.  Quite  the  reverse  u  trxie.  Pig- 
ur  m  •ubmltted  by  manulacturers  who  are 
aaliing  for  price  Increaees  are  accepted  by 
OlfA  without  further  review  or  verification, 
many  mllllcna  of  dollars  have  been 
to  induatry  prices  In  thl»  manner  can- 
bol  be  estimated.     I  do  know,  however,  that 
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the  automobile  Increases  are  being  made  on 
exactly  this  basis. 

Frequently,  however,  the  decision  to  make 
•  price  Increase  seems  to  be  made  with  no 
relationship  to  what  the  flgures  show  about 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturer.  Let  me 
quote  from  a  series  of  OPA  truck  price  In- 
creases, made  during  1944  and  1915. 


Corporation 


Corp..  Uctruit.  Midi. 
Ccrp 


Data 

PoreeM 
Incrmsa 

Oct.    18,U44 

M 

May    2CIM3 

• 

Nov.   xim 

^u.a 

May  11,1(49 

27 

Reason  ■ 


It   apr>'irs   that    iho   ir,n|;cant'»  oTer-sll  profit 

I>CI9l 

Tin-   .1,  ..vff-oll  proflts  have  a 

'noniiai  .  its  over  all  proCU>  dur- 

init  ttw  h  :<». 

It  appoart  thsi  .'iis  ovrr-all  prollt.*  pof  I- 

lion  m  "very  f:i 

X"  (kacripUoo  ii,  '-i  .\  ,  iUiemuM  ci  coiuitkra 

lion  a*  to  »bat  tht  pruflt  .Mtimtioii  waa 


D.  Net  iDorth  aafustments 
type  of  statistical  legerdemain  which  un- 
all  OPA's  price  determination  Is  known 
the  adjustment  for  Increase  In  net  worth, 
t  Is.  In  Judging  the  fairness  of  a  particular 
prte  OPA  Ir.specU  the  return  on  the  net 
wo  -th  of  the  Indxistry  which  resulU  from  that 
priw.  aa  compared  with  the  return  on  net 
worth  earned  by  that  industry  before  the 
wa  •.  If  the  net  worth  of  an  industry  has  In- 
cre  wed  during  the  war.  a  price  increase  may 
to  be  made  in  order  to  protect  the  rate 
•eturn. 

However,  the  net  worth   Increases  which 

taken  place  have  In  large  measure  been 

result  of  the  accumulation  by  industry 

I  trge  cash  and  bond  holdings.    These  have 

nilted  from  large  proflu  earned  by  an  in- 

dtujtrA  and  become  part  of  the  new  base:  and 

reason    for    additional    price    increases 

contribute  further  to  the  profits  of 

industry 

E.  Grneral  reseue 
presenting  to  Congress  and  to  congres- 
aloUal    committees   their    allegations    about 
's    pricing    cruelties,    industry    pressure 
groups  generally  have  omitted  any  reference 
:he   special    price   increasing   mechanism 
whl^h  OPA  has  provided  for  thoee  individual 
or  groups  of  firms  which  are  not  satls- 
wlth  the  specific  regulations  themselves, 
these  special  mechanisms  there  la 
referred  to  in  OPA  as  the  general  rescue 
regt^lation.     Ihls  regulation  provides  relief 
a  current  price  threatens  to  put 
manufacturer  out  of  businees.    Such  a 
turer  may  apply  to  the  OPA  regional 
ttatrlct  offices  for  a  price  increase,  which 
ure  him  of  recovery  of  the  total  coet 
pi)oduclng  an  item. 

our    judgment,    the    regulation    Is   so 
drawn  as  to  remove  from  under  price 
the  products  of  any  manufacturer 
feels  that  his  activities  are  not  signlfl- 
enough  to  Invite  careful  OPA  review  of 
Pftcing  methods.    It  removes  a  large  share 
economic  pressure  on  an  Inefficient 
to  bcc<Hne  more  efficient.     It 
u  plant  which  Is  producing  at 
capacity,  when  capacity  production 
be  necessary  for  economic  production, 
rides  for  price  control  on  the  basis  of 
isgulation  with  only  the  most  perfunc- 
and   rubber  stamp   type  of  review   oy 
It  U  a  surrender  to  a  kind  of  price  con- 
^hich  OPA  had  realated  in  the  past  as 
inflationary,  and  a*  price  cacaUatton 
than  price  control. 
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lummary.  w«  have  seen  for  a  period  of 
<  years  the  price-eontrol  agency,  which 
^t  up  to  hold  the  price  line,  jrteld  again 


and  again  to  pressure  for  price  Increases  from 
industries  and  business  groups  which  could 
show  no  economic  Justification  whatsoever 
for  the  price  increaees.  The  evidence  for 
this  lack  of  need  for  price  Increases  is  con- 
tained In  the  financial  statistics  of  every  gov- 
ernmental agency  which  collects  such  flgures. 
These  Increases  were  made  at  the  expense 
of  consumers  who  were  caught  by  war  short- 
ages and  by  the  necessity  of  adjusting  to 
other  wartime  conditions.  They  are  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  veterans  and  of  every  other 
group  in  the  national  economy  whose  living 
depends  on  full  employment  and  prosperity, 
rather  than  on  unemployment  and  depres- 
sion. 

We  have  often  congratulated  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  living  in  this  war  has 
risen  less  than  during  World  War  I.  There 
may  be  some  cause  for  satisfaction  In  this 
comparison.  However,  this  is  Indeed  a  weak 
test  of  the  effectivenesj  of  this  crucial  eco- 
nomic operation.  We  had  as  much  right  to 
expect  victory  on  the  economic  front  as  on 
the  mlUUry  front.  We  have  the  right  to 
test  the  increase*  In  the  cost  of  living  by 
the  necessity  there  may  have  been  for  mak- 
ing them.  The  evidence  shows  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  could  have  been  saved 
billions  Of  dollars  In  their  own  purchases 
and  In  the  expenditures  of  the  Government 
if  price  increases  had  been  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

We  are  conscious  of  the  fact  that  OPA 
made  some  of  these  increases  only  as  the 
result  of  great  outside  pressure.  We  are  con- 
scious, too,  that  the  pressure  often  came  from 
individual  Congressmen  and  groups  of  Con- 
gressmen, and  that  OPA  at  times  yielded 
reluctantly  because  it  could  not  stand  up 
to  the  pressure  exerted  on  it.  It  is  neither 
our  duty  nor  our  responsibility  to  apportion 
the  blame  for  pressure-made  price  increases 
as  between  OPA  and  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress.  This  committee  is  in  a  far  better  po- 
sition than  we  are  to  do  that  Job. 

We  do  requert.  bowever.  that  this  com- 
mittee use  its  laawBCe  on  behalf  of  price 
control,   conceived   in   the   terms   in   which 
price  control  was  originally  adopted:  that  is 
the  protectioc  of  the  consumer,  the  protec-' 
tlon  Of  the  economy  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
the  protecUon  of  Government  expenditures. 
WhUe  OPA  cannot  undo  much  of  the  harm 
that  has  been  done,  we  Insist  that  OPA  be 
permitted  aim  required  to  maintain  iu  spe- 
clflc  price  controls  untU  there  la  clear  evl- 
dence  that  price  control  Is  no  longer  needed 
and  to  administer  Its  price  controls  on  the* 
basis  of  protection  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
Insfad  of  a  aecment  thweof.   and  prevent 
further  damag*  to  th*  consumer  and  to  the 
Nation  as  a  wbol*. 


SlriJce  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    * 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    OKZCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  authority  hei'tofore  granted  I  include 
the  following  editorials  with  respect  to 
recent  strike  legislation,  one  of  w  lich 
appeared  in  the  Oregon  Journal.  Port- 
land, under  date  of  February  2. 1946.  and 
the  other  in  the  Portland  Oregonian  on 
the  same  date: 

I  Prom   the  Oregon   Journal  of  Februaiy  2 

1946) 

A  a  TO  1  von  CAN  ov-nuroz  a  veto 

E.  T.  Marr.  secreUry  of  the  Oregon  F<  der- 
ation of  Labor.  A.  t.  of  L..  has  formally  pro- 
teoted  the  strike-control  bill  introduca-l  by 
Representative  FaANCis  Casi.  of  S:uth  Da- 
kota, calling  It  a  threat  to  all  llbertie;  In- 
cluding freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
By  a  vote  of  more  than  2  to  1.  the  House 
has  indicated  its  preference  for  consider!. tlon 
of  the  Case  bill  as  substitute  fo  fact-finding 
legislation  asked  by  President  Truman  and 
subsequently  weakened  by  the  House. 

The  Case  bill  Is  directed  against  all  labor 
groups  It  iS  Inspired  by  a  growing  public 
resentment  against  creeping  economic  paral- 
ysis. The  bill  would  establish  a  national 
labor-management  tward  to  help  settU  la- 
bor disputes  construed  to  be  contrarv  to 
public  Interest.  It  also  would  outlaw  violent 
picketing  and  boycotts,  provide  for  civil 
suits  against  violation  of  labor  contracts,  and 
make  unions  subject  to  Injunction. 

It  Is  commonly  predicted  that  the  Ca.<^ 
bill  or  one  sl'  "ai  to  it  will  pass  the  He  use. 
The  practicality  of  the  situation  indicates  a 
compromise  to  "turn  off  the  heat."  PcUtl- 
cally,  the  Case  bUl  U  a  "hot  potato." 

(Prom  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  February 
2,  1946] 

THT  STCIKK  CONTmOL  BILL 

The  Case  strike  control  bill  may  never  be- 
come law  in  its  present  form,  but  the  258- 
to-114  vote  by  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
senuttves  substituted  It  for  President  Tru- 
man's fact-finding  legislation  Is  Indication 
that  Congress  finally  u  ready  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  national  headache.  The 
vote  was  a  threat  to  union  labor  and  an  ex- 
pression of  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Tru- 
man  administration. 

If  the  bUl  ever  becomes  law  It  will  hive 
to  be  over  the  veto  of  President  Trumin. 
There  Is  no  poMlbUity  that  he  would  wl  h- 
stand  the  preaaure  of  organized  labor  and 
the  New  Deal  residue  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  without  whose  support  he  could  not 
hope  to  Win  m  1948.  whether  or  not  he  lie- 
lleves  the  Case  bill  good  legislation.     Yet.  If 

lr«^  IIVV  ^*  ^*"*'  ConKr«w  l»  sufficiently 
aroused  to  force  through  some  measure  which 
will  greatly  restrict  the  power  of  the  unlo  is 
MarquU  Chllds.  m  a  column  on  this  pa^e 
interprets  the  vote  aa  the  political  reflectlDn 
or  a  plot   by  organized   Industry   to   break 
organbied   labor.     Unquestionably.   Congr.« 
is  In  the  mood  to  restrict,  if  not  to  punii  h 
the  unions.     But  this  Is  not  an  attitude  bom 
overnight   as   the  sole   result   of   industr/'s 
efforts  to  lay  all  the  blame  on  labor      It  U 
the  cumulative  result  of  many  labor  excess^ 
of  demonstrated  Impotency  of  the  executive 

^rti^n,  ,"••'  ^^*  "^**  strongly  and  l,n- 
Pmially,  of  conviction  no  longer  to  be  denlJd 
that  America  is  on  the  brink  of  an  econon  ic 
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debacle  which,  if  it  occurs,  will  pull  the 
whole  world  structure  down  with  it  and  en- 
danger the  peace. 

For  many  years  Congress  has  been  passing 
legislation  to  protect  and  advance :  the 
claimed  rights  of  organized  labor.  If|  the 
pendulum  swings  the  other  way,  labor  can- 
not hold  Itself  entirely  blameless.  Too  often 
m  the  struggle  between  unions  and  manage- 
ment the  interests  of  the  public  have  been 
.sacrificed. 

The  Case  bill  would  require  unions  to  be 
responsible  for  their  actions,  and  it  would 
authorize  civil  suits  for  damages  against 
either  employer  or  employees  for  violation  cf 
a  labor  contract.  It  would  prohibit  violent 
picketing  and  organized  boycott,  and  subject 
unions  to  the  liability  of  injunction.  It 
would  establish  a  national  labor-manage- 
ment mediation  board  and  require  unions  to 
give  30  days'  notice  t>efore  striking. 

Some  of  these  provisions  adapt  themselves 
to  abuse,  and  safeguards  should  be  erected. 
Fair-minded  persons  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
unions  destroyed,  nor  do  thoughtful  persons 
believe  that  they  can  be  destroyed  by  ^hls 
or  any  other  legislation  In  our  time.  Bivt 
with  1,200.000  workers  already  on  strike,  can 
anyone  wL«h  to  continue  to  drift  Into 
disaster?  The  unions  should  have  equal  re- 
sponsibility with  management. 


Butter  Situation  Critical 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  8,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, so  many  of  us  have  taken  the  floor 
to  protest  critical  shortages  that  have 
existed  for  some  time  in  the  hope  that 
the  situation  would  be  corrected.  I  ri.se 
again  to  protest  and  call  attention  to  the 
situation  existing  with  one  of  our  most 
important  foods,  namely  butter.  Appar- 
ently all  I  can  do  Is  raise  my  voice  in 
protest  against  those  pdlicics  which  have 
been  established  by  the  OPA  and  wliich 
today  are  responsible  for  existing  condi- 
tions. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  most  prominent 
constituent  who  is  a  retail  merchant.  It 
is  couched  in  strong  language  and  I  set  it 
out  solely  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  the  attitude 
of  men  in  business  toward  the  OPA  and 
its  pricing  policies.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can 
trace  all  of  these  shortages  to  OPA.  I 
submit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  and 
have  purposely  omitted  his  name,  so  that 
the  Government  "gesiapo"'  will  not  re- 
taliate and  attempt  to  put  him  out  of 
business.    The  letter  follows: 

FnuAKT  4,  1946. 

Dkak  Labkt:  The  enclosed  booklet  was  of 
great  interest  to  us  fellow^s  who  are  tiylng  to 
serve  the  public.  When  you  have  people  com- 
ing In  offering  to  pay  any  reasonable  price 
for  butter  and  we  have  to  refuse,  it  Just  isn't 
fair.  People  who  work  must  have  butter. 
The  past  2  weeks  have  seen  the  biggest  black 
market  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  aU  of  my 
years  of  business.  It  stinks.  Why  in  h — 
don't  they  allow  the  law  of  competition  to 
control  the  price  and  quantity  of  foods.  For 
100  yeais  that  law  has  worlced.     We  fellows 


who  are  trying  to  do  right  get  caught  with 
unfair  competition  who  are  In  the  black 
market,  with  the  result  that  they  are  "Aking 
otir  ctistomers  away.    It  just  isn't  rigfit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  the 
charge  that  this  OPA  is  responsible  for 
a  black  market  condition  referred  to  by  a 
man  who  knows  just  what  the  situation 
is  because  he  Is  confronted  with  it  every 
day.  The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
take  some  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  butter  production  and  hold- 
ings have  decreased  to  the  lowest  point 
on  record.  Obviously  some  action  must 
be  taken  to  correct  this  situation.  We 
are  confronted  with  a  situation  where 
consumers  face  an  exceedingly  lov/  sup- 
ply for  several  months  to  come  and  unless 
OPA  corrects  Its  policies  many  crea;i'nei-ies 
which  produced  butter  will  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. When  these  creameries  shut  down 
it  will  mean  that  hundreds  of  thoasands 
of  dairy  farmers  will  find  no  mailcet  for 
their  milk.  It  is  well  to  remember  in 
this  connection  that  in  1941,  115.5C0.000.- 
000  pounds  of  milk  were  produce<l.  In 
1945  it  appears  that  the  total  production 
reached  about  123.000,000,000  pounds. 
Notwithstanding  this  increased  milk  pro- 
duction the  butter  manufactured  ;n  1945 
was  some  471.000,000  pounds  less  than  in 
1941.  This  represents  a  loss  in  butter 
production  of  about  25  percent  and  when 
Army  needs  were  met  civilians  liad  43 
percent  less  butter  last  year  as  compared 
to  1941. 

I  call  attention  to  a  further  pertinent 
fact,  namely:  that  the  production  of  but- 
ter during  December  of  1945  was  50  per- 
cent less  than  the  corresponding  month 
of  1941.  This  is  indeed  an  alarming  sit- 
uation. Not  only  are  the  consumeis  short 
of  this  important  food  item  but  the  mar- 
kets for  the  farmers  are  steadly  de- 
creasing also  and  ultimately  we  will  be 
faced  with  a  critical  condition  on  the 
farms  and  in  the  cities. 

During  the  war  emergency,  specific 
price  formulas  were  issued  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  were  intended  to  di- 
vert production  from  butter  to  cheese, 
whole  milt  powder,  evaporated  milk,  and 
so  forth.  Restriction  orders  were  placed 
on  the  srle  of  whipping  cream,  fluid  milk 
and  coffee  cream,  ice  cream,  and  the 
manufacture  of  certain  cheeses  other 
than  Cheddar,  to  insure  the  production 
of  sufiBcient  butter  and  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts for  the  armed  forces,  lend-lea.««,  and 
civilians.  These  limitation  order,  were 
terminated  September  1,  1945,  and  a  tre- 
r  ndous  demand  has  developed  fcr  fluid 
milk  and  sweet  cream.  With  prices  of 
sweet  cream  at  80  cents  to  $1  per  pound 
of  butterfat,  the  butter  manufacturer 
cannot  compete  with  those  prices  when 
his  product  is  fixed  by  the  1942  ceiling 
of  46  cents  per  pound  of  butter  whole- 
sale, Chicago. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  approxi- 
mately 850  creameries  have  ceased  to  op- 
erate since  1941.  This  represents  about 
one-fifth  cf  the  creameries  operating  in 
the  prewar  period,  and  is  evident*  of  a 
serious  casualty  in  an  important  s^-gment 
of  the  Nation's  small  busines.ses.  It  is  a 
fair  question   to   ask:    Why   did   those 


creameries  close?  The  answer  is  that 
the  creamery  industry  is  the  only  dairy 
producers'  industry  which  was  forced  by 
Government  controls  to  go  througli  all 
of  the  war  with  less  than  normal  total 
volume.  The  creameries  were  compelled 
to  cease  operation  or  face  flnancitl  di<:- 
aster  because  of  a  condition  created  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  which 
demands  attention  and  the  time  has 
c«me  for  OPA  to  change  its  pricing  poli- 
cies regarding  this  important  agricul- 
tural industry.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
ports..t  foods  we  have  today,  and  it 
should  be  accorded  every  consideration 
by  the  governmental  agencies  which  ex- 
ercise jurisdiction  over  it  at  the  present 
time. 


Tbe  Order  of  SL  Auguttine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA.SSACHUSSTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  8,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  address  which 
was  delivered  by  Rev.  Charles  F.  Hart, 
O.  S.  A.,  of  St.  Mary's  Parish,  Lawrence. 
Mass.,  over  a  local  radio  station: 

THE     OtDER     or     ST,     AI7GUSTn«B COlTmiBtTTION 

TO  THZ  RELIGIOUS,  KDUCATKINAL,  AND  CUl- 
TUHAL  LIFE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  DISCUSSED  BY 
REV.  CHARLES  T.  HART,  O  S.  A..  SUB-PRIOR  OF 
ST.  MART'S  PARISH,  IN  A  RBCENT  RADIO  ADDRESS 

The  contribution  of  the  glorious  Order  of 
St.  Augustine  to  the  religious,  educational, 
and  cultural  I'fe  of  this  country,  including 
the  Greater  Lawrence  area  which  it  has  served 
fcr  almost  100  years  was  dlscvissed  by  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Hart,  O.  S.  A.,  of  St.  Mary's 
Parish  for  a  radio  audience  recently  when 
he  was  guest  speaker  on  the  Catholic  Truth 
period. 

His  address  which  contains  many  facts  nf 
particular  Interest  In  this  community  fcrf- 
lows: 

The  name  "Augustlnlan"  is  one  which  is 
familiar  to  most  of  the  faithful  of  the  arch- 
diocese of  Boston.  In  Lawrence  and  An- 
dover,  of  course,  they  know  this  order  be- 
cause Augustlnlans  have  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury  been  their  parish  priests.  Others  know 
the  order  throujh  its  mission  band  which 
has  for  the  past  50  years  been  preaching  re- 
treats, missions,  and  novenas  in  their 
churches.  There  are  some,  too.  in  the 
archdiocese  who  know  the  order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine because  thtir  sons  or  cousins  or 
nephews  have  entered  the  order  as  priests 
or  brothers.  But,  no  matter  how  well  people 
know  individual  Augustlnlans.  It  seems  that 
they  know  little  abotrt  the  order,  its  history, 
its  characteristic  spirit,  its  numbers.  They 
also  know  very  little  about  tlie  story  of  the 
Augustlnlans  in  the  Boston  area,  how  they 
came  to  make  their  foundations  here,  how 
long  they  have  been  here  ministering  in  our 
midst. 

The  Order  of  St.  Augustine  Is  one  cf  the 
so-called  mendicant  orders.  Such  orders 
are  caUed  mendicant  because  originally  they 
supported  themselves  by  be^ng.  Only  four 
such  orders  exist  in  the  church;  the  others 
are  the  Franciscans,  the  E>oir.tnlcnns.  and 
the  Carmelites.    As  the  name  "Augustiman" 
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Indicate  the  order  traces  Its  founda- 
to  St    Augustine.     Doubtless  there  Is  no 
ho  does  not  know  something  about  St. 
tne.    He  waa  so  versatile  a  saint  and 
in  so  many  things  that  almost  every- 
reveres  him  for  a  different  reason.     For 
be  la  the  great  sinner  who  became  a 
saint;  he  la  for  them  the  humble  author 
confessions.    Others  think  of  him  as 
majeatte  doctor  of  the  church,  the  brll- 
thlnker  who.  because  of  his  untli'.ig 
In  defense  of  the  church,  became  known 
,9  hammer  of  the  heretics     Others  still 
of    him    as    the    great    preacher,   the 
lovtible.    simple    man    of    God    who 
them  the  truths  of  their  religion  in 
hich   everybody   could   under- 
One    could    Indefinitely    relate    the 
led  genius  which  he  was;  one -would 
to  mention  his  fame  aa  a  philosopher. 
( lychologlst.  a  man  who  penetrated   the 
les  "bf   religion,   a   theologian    who    Is 
aa  one  of  the  worlds  great  stylists. 
people,  however,  seem  to  be  aware  that 
Augustine  was  also  one  of  the  founders 
monastic  life.     When  he  was  33  years 
by  the  grace  of  God  working  through 
wise  counsels  of  St.  Ambrose  and  through 
prayers  and  g'-od  example  of  his  mother. 
Monica,  he  returned  to  the  faith  of  his 
He  went  t>ack  then  from  Italy  to 
home    In   north    Africa.     There    he   was 
by    friends   and   disciples   and  Vltb 
be  besan  to  live  the  life  of  a  monk.    His 
T  Imitated   his  example  and  founded  a 
group  for  women      Por  all  of  these 
rote  his  rule      This  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
of  the  earliest  In  the  church,  shares  with 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  and  that  of  St   Basil 
honor    of    antiquity    and    venerabUlty 
-  all  the  varloiu  rules  which  have  been 
for   the   guidance   of   monks   and 
Some   hundreds   of   other   institutes 
chosen  It  for  their  religious  guidance. 
I  Teat  WM  Augustine's  love  for  the  com- 
I    life  that  ha  continued  in  It  even  after 
lad  become  a  bishop      After  the  death 
B  saint,  many  monasteries  were  found- 
Africa.  Europe,  and  Asia  which  followed 
:  ule.     These  monks  were  called  frequent- 
Hermits  of  St.  Augustine,  though  they 
united  into  one  order.     As  a  matter  of 
before   the   thirteenth   century,   there 
no  orders  in  the  sense  we  know  them — 
it  unions  of  religious — all  living  imder 
lame  constitutions  and  obedient  to  the 
general    superior.     It    was    not    until 
that  Pope  Alexander,  desirous  of  ob- 
unlty  among  the  various  independ- 
.luguatinlan  monasterlea.  brought  them 
her  under  one  name  and  decreed  that 
organlxaUon  was  to  be  similar  to  that 
recently  fotinded  mendicant  orders, 
history  of  the  Order  of  Saint  Augus- 
lunng  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  glorious 
There    were    at    one    time    In    Europe 
Augustlnlana   In    25    provinces       Au- 
an  scholars  Uught  at  Paris  and  Ox- 
AugiMtlnlan    mlaaloners   sailed    with 
It  Spanish  explorers  to  the  New  World, 
was  an  Auguatlnlan  on  the  first  ship 
e.^hed  the  PbUlpplnea.     It  was  an  Au- 
"^-n  who  (outKtot-  the  nrst  university 
North  Amrtcan  continent,  that  of 
Tb«r«  ««ra  Augustlnlan  missloners 
M«rly  as  the  sixteenth  century 
Qrafory  Mendel,  the  world  renowned 
-  of  the  laws  of  heredity,  waa  an 
n.    Unfortunately,     the     growth 
e  qMnatoa  ot  the  order  waa  Interrupted 
•^  '9U0fom  ra»olutlon  of  tba  sixteenth 
Wid  very  many  of  th«  nourishing 
I  9t  Buropa  were  deatroyed.    It  was 
tte  eouninea  which  remained  com- 
Oatholtc  that  the  order  continued  in 
-toua  happy  sUU,  that  to.  In  Italy, 
and  Spain.    The  monaatwy.  couege 
iverslty  oi  th«  Kacorlal  are  conducted 
Auguatlnian  Pathers.    One  hundrad 
Aufttotlnian  Fathers  of  the  bear* 
wy  wara  murdered  in  the  recent 
CltU  War. 
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It  was  from  Ireland  that  the  llrst  Augus- 
tlnlans  came  to  thU  country.  In  17M.  Just 
8  years  after  George  Washington  was  elected 
first  President  of  the  United  Sutes,  Father 
John  Rosseter  came  to  Philadelphia  from 
Dublin.  Seven  years  later  m  1801.  the  first 
Augustlnlan  church,  that  of  St.  A\>gv:stlne. 
was  erected  a  few  blocks  from  the  r?laware 
River  in  Philadelphia.  During  the  first  60 
years  of  our  existence  In  the  United  Sutes. 
Saint  Augtistine's.  Philadelphia,  was  the 
cradle  and  mother-house  of  the  province. 
This  latter  title  It  had  to  eventually  relin- 
quish to  VUlanova.  From  thU  foundation 
missloners  went  forth  through  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey.  New  York  and  Into  New  England! 
There  are  at  the  present  time  over  50  Au- 
gustlnlan foundations  In  this  country.  There 
are  houses  of  the  ordei  In  the  archdioceses 
of  Philndelphla.  New  York,  Chicago.  Detroit, 
Mllw;»ukee.  Los  Angeles.  Boston  and  Havana. 
Cuba;  and  In  the  dioceses  of  Brooklyn.  Csm- 
den.  Ogdenburg.  Albany.  Lansing.  San  Diego. 
Rockford  and  Tulsa.  In  addition  to  its 
parishes  and  mission  band,  the  order  con- 
ducts many  high  schools. 

VUlanova  College,  located  a  few  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  was  founded  In  1842.  It  Is  the 
oldest  Catholic  college  In  Pennsylvania  and 
the  leading  Catholic  engineering  school  of 
the  East. 

The  Preparatory  Seminary  U  at  Staten 
Island.  N.  Y.,  the  Novitiate  at  New  Hamburg. 
N.  Y..  the  Collegiate  at  VUlanova.  and  the 
School  of  Theology  at  Washington.  D  C 

The  second  apoetollc  delegate  In  the  United 
States  wai  Magr.  Sebastian  Martlnelll. 
He  was  an  Augustlnlan  and  at  the  time  of 
his  assignment  he  was  also  created  arch- 
bishop of  Epheus  m  August  of  1886.  At  this 
time  he  was  serving  his  second  term  as  prior 
general  of  the  Augustlnlan  order.  He  was 
made  cardinal  on  April  15.  1901 

As  long  ago  as  1818  an  Augustlnlan,  Father 
Philip  Larlsey.  labored  In  this  archdiocese 
He  came  first  to  New  Bedford,  where  he  built 
a  small  church.  Then  for  a  lew  years  he  en- 
gaged In  missionary  work  In  Boston,  where 
he  built  a  small  chapel  which  he  named  St 
Augustine's  of  South  Boston.  Previous  to 
1818  he  had  done  missionary  work  In  New- 
foundland. He  was  the  first  to  preach  In 
Irish  m  Boston.  It  to  recorded  that  Bishop 
de  Cheverus.  of  Boston,  kept  In  his  de*k  a 
document  appointing  Father  Larisey.  vicar 
general  and  administrator  of  the  diocese  lu 
case  of  the  bishop  s  death. 

Uter  on  the  Augustinians  established  par- 
ishes In  Lawrence.  Andover.  Mcthuen  Bal- 
lardvale.  and  Wilmington.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  seven  churches  In  Lawrence 
of  which  St.  Marys  to  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  In  all  New  England  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cathedral  in  Boston.  They  also 
have  the  Immaculate  Conception  Church  in 
Lawrence,  which  will  celebrate  its  one-hun- 
dredth anniversary  this  year 

In  the  fall  of  IWa.  the  Reverend  James 
ODonnell.  O.  8.  A.,  built  St.  Marys  Chapel 
on  Oak  Street.  Lawrence.  The  holy  sacrifice 
of  the  Maae  waa  first  offered  there  In  January 
of  1840.  The  cornerstone  of  the  present  mag- 
nificent edifice  was  laid  on  August  19.  1866. 
The  present  church  waa  completed  under 
the  direction  of  Father  Oalberry  and  was 
dedicated  on  September  3.  1871.  Father  Gal- 
berry.  O  S  A.,  became  the  fourth  Bishop  of 
Hartford.  Conn.,  in  1875. 

In  August  of  1850.  Father  O-Donnell  Intro- 
duoed  the  Sisters  of  Notra  Dame,  who  es- 
Ublished  the  parochial  school  that  has  de- 
veloped to  such  great  proportions  These 
auters.  at  the  preaent  time,  administer  to  the 
•plrltual  education  of  the  children  of  the 
tour  Auguatlnlan  parishes  of  Lawrence  as 
••U  aa  to  the  children  of  St.  AtMVMtme'B 
pariah  in  Andover. 

The  Xaverian  Brothers  were  Invited  In  the 
ymr   laao  to  teach   the   boya  of  St,  Mary  3 

.'t!f*!^''  •°"^**  **  Impossible  to  compute 
the  good  that  has  been  accomplished  la  Bt 
Mary  8  parish  under  the  guidance  of  theae 


brothers,  nine  of  whom  now  teach  the  older 
bojrs  In  our  schools. 

Rev.  James  T.  O'Reilly.  O  S  A  .  carie  to 
Lawrence  In  1886.  During  his  long  pas- 
torate of  39  years  much  was  accomplish!  d  for 
Catholicity  In  the  city. 

The  oldest  Augustlnlan  In  the  Ualted 
States,  and  the  second  oldest  priest  in  the 
archdioceses  of  Boeton  to  the  Reverend 
Daniel  J.  O'Mahoney  who  has  spent  65  years 
In  the  priesthood  and  having  passed  ito  4 
score  and  10  years  Is  stlU  active  at  St  Miry  s 
On  the  occasion  of  hto  sUtleth  anniversary 
of  hto  ordination  Cardinal  Dougherty  of 
PhUadelphia  wrote  the  following: 

"Upon  my  arrival  in  Manila  In  1903.  l:  was 
a  happiness  to  meet  yourself  and  the  late  be- 
loved Father  McErlaln.  your  companion  and 
to  learn  from  you.  who  had  alreadj  la- 
bored m  that  dUDcult  field,  the  state  of  af- 
fairs In  that  country  and  especially  the  dif- 
ficulties which  confronted  all  of  us  betause 
of  a  schtom  and  the  effects  of  the  lnsurre.tlon 
first  cgainst  Spain  and  then  against  the 
United  States. 

'It  was  due  In  no  small  measure  to  your- 
self and  Father  McErlaln  that  the  Interests 
of  the  Catholicity  In  that  country  to  In  a 
flourishing  condition." 

The  Very  Reverend  Mortimer  A.  Sullivan 
serving  his  third  term  as  provincial  of  the 
Province  of  St.  Thomas  of  VUlanova  is  a 
native  of  Lawrence  There  are  35  parishes  In 
the  province.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
priests  In  the  province  devote  themselves  to 
educaUonal  mtoslonary,  and  parochial  du- 
ties. 

Ix)yalty  to  the  church,  to  Its  teaching,  and 
to  Its  head  and  confidence  In  supernatural 
strength,  gained  through  the  sacramenu  es- 
pecially the  blessed  eucharUt.  are  the  mv- 
ereign  remedies  which  the  Augustlnlan 
Fathers  of  this  archdiocese  have  ever  recom- 
mended to  the  faithful. 

They  have  always  considered  It  a  great 
privilege  to  be  able  to  share  In  the  good 
work  of  thto  outstanding  center  of  religious 
faith.  A  manifestation  of  religious  faith 
was  exemplified,  under  the  leadership  of  Hto 
aicellency  Archbtohop  Richard  J.  Cushlng. 
i^/f'f  '■^*"*  campaign  for  a  Catholic  hos- 
pital In  Greater  Lawrence.  The  present  viui 
need  of  such  an  institution  was  realized  by 
a  doctor  who  u  an  alumnus  of  VlUanova 
College,  and  by  Augustlnlan  Fathers 
f^^L*;  ^''P  Cushlng.  an  apostle  of  charity 
to  this  ..ty.  promised,  at  the  solemn  pontlfl- 
rh„i^  °i  ^»^'"^«vlng.  m  St  Mary-s 
Church  on  Saturday.  September  22.  1945  a 
refuge  for  the  old  folks  In  pppreclatlon 'of 
the  cooperation  and  generosity  of  the  people 
of  Greater  Lawrence.  ^«~H'c 

The  Augustinians  remember  with  great 
pride  the  contributions  which  have  been 
made  by  their  brethren  who  have  gone  be- 
fore them  and  who  now  enjoy  the  reward 
of  theu-  labors.  They  have  confidence  that 
the  Augustinians  of  the  future  will  continue 
to  bring  to  the  faithful,  whose  servanu  they 

*^V.^.  *°*^  "*^'°«*  °*  «»•  Oospel  and  the 
spirit  of  their  Illustrious  founder,  who  said 

nnT^ilL  f."'*"*  **  ^°'  Thyself.  O  God.  and 
our  heart  to  reatlem  until  it  rests  In  Thee  " 


Fifteen  Billion  Dollars  More? 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaaooM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  S.  1946 

Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Sper.kcr.  pursuant 
to  leave  heretofore  granted.  1  Include  in 
my  remarks  the  following  article  by 
rrank  C.  Waldrop,  which  appeared  in  a 
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recent  Issue  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald: 

nrmiN  biujon  dollars    moret 
(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

Money.  Money.  Money.  Everybody  cusses 
It,  yet  everybody  collects  It  If  he  can.  No- 
body knows  who  Invented  It  and  very  few 
people  even  claim  to  understand  It. 

And  though  practically  everybody  knows 
how  to  get  rid  of  It,  not  so  many  know  how 
to  hold  onto  It.     Strange  stuff. 

Through  a  great  deal  of  luck,  energized  by 
brains  and  work,  we  Americans  of  the  pres- 
ent day  have  Inherited  the  greatest  power  of 
wealth  ever  known  to  man. 

Our  natural  wealth  l<s  converted  and  made 
effective  through  the  medium  of  money. 
And  It  could  not  be  made  effective  in  any 
other  known  way.  No  other  Invention  has 
ever  been  brought  forth  lor  measuring  and 
trading  In  values  as  efficiently  as  In  terms  of 
money. 

It  Is  also  true  that  nothing  can  get  away 
from  you  quicker  than  this  same  money  if 
you  don't  have  sense  In  using  It. 

Let's  do  a  little  figuring  and  see  how  our 
present  generation  of  Americans  are  han> 
dllng  their  money.  We  have  Just  come  out 
of  a  world  war  with  a  public  debt  now  rising 
past  8275.000.000.000. 

Whether  this  capital  debt  will  ever  be 
paid  off.  nobody  knows.  But  one  fact  we 
can  all  take  _  look  at  now:  It  costs  us  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,500,000,000  a  year  Just 
to  pay  the  interest  and  service  charges. 

The  war  has  produced  some  very  Inter- 
esting developments  on  United  States  money 
abroad  In  case  you  are  one  of  those  people 
who  says,  "Oh,  well,  after  all  we  only  owe 
the  debt  to  ourselves.  We  spent  It  all  right 
here  at  home  so  no  harm  Is  done  to  the 
total  national  wealth." 

The  latest  figures  show  that  between 
March  1941  and  October  1945  we  spent  $46,- 
040,054.000  on  the  lend-lease  program.  This 
represents  a  considerable  amount  of  wealth 
of  the  United  States  distributed  through 
lend-lease  agreements  with  the  following 
countries: 

Australia,  Belgium,  Bolivia.  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, Chile.  China,  Columbia,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba.  Czechoslovakia.  Dominican  Republic. 
Ecuador.  El  Salvador.  Ethiopia,  France. 
Greece.  Guatemala,  Haiti.  Honduras.  Ice- 
land. Iraq.  Liberia.  Mexico.  Netherlands.  New 
ZSealand.  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
Poland.  South  Africa,  Turkey,  United  King- 
dom. Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
Uruguay.  Venezuela,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  foregoing  Is  Just  a  list  of  nations  with 
which  we  had  formal  agreements.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  signify  that  we  didn't  send 
lend-lease  anywhere  else  In  the  world,  or 
otherwise  spent  money  abroad. 

We  also  developed  Army  and  Navy  Estab- 
Itohmcnts  throughout  something  like  45  ma- 
jor depots  around  the  world  outside  of  our 
own  borders  and  spent  as  yet  Incompletely 
totaled  billions  to  maintain  and  eupply 
them. 

And  of  the  billions  of  dollars^  worth  of 
United  States  goods  exported  abroad  ^  the 
maintenance  of  o\ir  flg;htlng  forces,  by  far 
the  most  will  stay  wherever  It  now  Is. 

So  chalk  up  X  billions  In  United  States 
wealth  abroad  over  and  above  lend-lease  yet 
to  be  totaled. 

Even  that  tont  all.  For  now  that  the 
Fhooting  to  over.  In  come  our  handsome  allies 
with  their  hands  out  again.  Out  Socialist 
Brittoh  Allies  are  asking  $4,400,000.0^  and  are 
grouching  because  they  don't  get  more. 
Communlst-tlnged  China  wants  ga.lOO.OOO,- 
000  minimum.  Soclallst-Oommunlst  France 
to  talking  about  $2,500,000,000  minimum. 
Communtot  Russia  has  suggested  that  sha 
won't  take  lees  than  $6,000,600,000.  There 
are  other  countries  lined  up  behind  with 
hands  out.  too. 
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In  all,  we  are  asked  to  make  direct  loans 
of  not  less  than  $15,000,000,000  abroal  to 
finance  countries  which  publicly  and  of- 
ficially denounce  capltaltom  and  the  dollar 
sign. 

Over  and  above  that  we  are  asked  to  b<!  the 
principal  underwriter  of  the  International 
bank  designed  at  Bretton  Woods. 

So  you  can  see  that  the  much-abused 
United  States  dollar  to  somewhat  In  demand 
abroad.  And  very  popular,  too.  But  the 
United  States  taxpayer  who  will  have  to 
finance  all  these  glamorous  enterprtoes — Oh, 
weU!  He's  very  rich,  very  generous.  And  he 
doesn't  need  It,  anyhow. 


Red  River  Lateral  Canal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8, 1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ORo,  I  include  the  following  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  Red  River  lateral  canal  by 
Ed  C.  Burri.s,  general  manager,  Shreve- 
port  Chamber  of  Commerce,  secretary- 
manager  Red  River  Valley  Improvement 
Association: 

It  Is  gratifying  indeed  to  have  the  privilege 
of  coming  before  this  Board  In  support  of 
a  project  that  means  so  much  economically 
to  the  community  In  which  I  live  and  to 
the  area  that  constitutes  Its  trade  territory. 
I  first  appeared  before  this  Board  approxi- 
mately 5  years  ago  In  support  of  thto  project. 
Since  that  time,  world-wide  event  have  pre- 
cluded your  honorable  body  from  devoting 
any  time  or  energy  to  civil  projects  except 
those  of  primary  concern  to  our  military 
program. 

It  Is  gratifying  indeed  that  we  can  now 
once  again  turn  our  attention  to  those  proj- 
ects that  have  for  their  prime  purpose  the 
building  and  strengthening  of  the  economy 
of  our  great  Nation. 

The  Army  engineers  have  been  most  con- 
servative In  their  studies  of  navigation  to 
Shreveport,  La.  They  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  their  conservatism,  even  though 
those  of  us  who  reside  In  communities,  the 
fortune  of  which  are  at  stake,  would  have 
you  be  a  little  more  lenient  In  your  analysis. 
We  are  proud,  however,  to  observe  that  navi- 
gation to  Shreveport  has  stood  the  acid  test 
of  your  conservatism  and  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  your  district  and  division  en- 
gineers. 

We  observe  the  Army  engineers  have  se- 
lected the  year  1939  as  the  basic  year  for 
their  study.  Each  Intervening  year  since 
that  time  has  had  more  tonnage  originate 
and  terminate  In  the  Southwest  than  was 
evident  In  that  yefo, 

A  study  of  reportsinade  by  the  engineers 
on  navigation  projects  discloses  that  In  past 
years  •  four  major  factors  were  considered 
In  arriving  at  the  total  benefits  to  be  In- 
curred. First,  the  tonnage  available  for 
shipment  by  water  as  of  fixed  year  upon 
which  the  study  was  based.  Second,  unde- 
veloped tonnage,  that  to,  tonnage  that  the 
survey  could  not  establish  because  of  the 
Inadequate  opportunity  of  making  proper 
contacts  and  proper  analjrsto.  Third,  the 
future  growth  of  the  area.  Fourth,  other 
benefits  such  as  drainage,  recreation,  and 
indirect  savings;  and,  of  course,  balanced 
against  these  was  the  cost  factor  of  construc- 
tion, maintenance,  operation,  and  amortiza- 
tion. 


We  observe  that  the  ultraconservatism  of 
your  division  engineer  has  precluded  his  use 
of  some  of  the  factors.  He  has  based  his  en- 
tire report,  as  applied  to  this  project,  upon 
the  first  and  fourth  of  these  steps,  leaving 
out  entirely  the  undeveloped  tonnage  and  fu- 
ture growth  of  the  area.  We  believe  these, 
too,  should  be  considered  by  this  Board  when 
making  your  recommendations.  These  we 
shall  discuss  later. 

Your  engineers  selected  the  year  1939  as 
the  base  year  for  your  study — this  to  under- 
standable though  we  believe  It  to  be  a  com- 
paratively light  year.  We  can  find  no -fault 
for  your  having  accepted  It  as  the  basic  year 
and,  since  it  was  so  selected  by  the  engineers. 
we  believe  that  It  should  be  adhered  to  quite 
rigidly  all  the  way  across  the  board  In  the 
course  of  your  study.  We  emphasize  this 
point  because  the  opponents  of  thto  project 
have  proposed  that  thto  Board  consider  the 
recent  closing  of  one  hidustry  as  a  basis  for 
refusing  the  acceptance  of  the  division  engi- 
neer's recommendations.  We  maintain  thto 
should  not  be  done  because: 

1.  Some  base  year  has  to  be  accepted. 

2.  If  decreases  are  accepted,  then  Increases 
would  have  to  be  accepted  and  a  whole  new 
study  would  evolve;  and  we  all  agree  that  this 
project  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  engi- 
neers long  enough.  Therefore,  we  believe 
1939  should  be  adhered  to  as  rigidly  as  pos- 
sible. 

It  shall  be  pointed  out  later  today  that 
percentage-wise,  the  over-all  tonnage  ship- 
ped Into  and  out  of  the  area  has  increased 
tremendously  during  the  past  5  years  and.  ac- 
cordingly, any  decrease  made  possible  by  vir- 
tue of  one  Industry  having  shut  down  would 
have  been  more  than  offset  by  increases  In 
other  Industries,  were  a  later  year  accepted 

Even  so.  I  should  like  to  place  before  your 
honorable  body  some  Information  relative  to 
the  petroleum  industry  in  our  area  A  lo- 
cality that  has  produced  oil  since  1906  and 
has  for  many  years  produced  some  28.000  000 
tons  of  petroleum  annually,  has  seen  within 
the  Louisiana  section,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  east  Texas  area,  some  33  different  re- 
fineries since  1927.  the  earliest  available  rec- 
ords. Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has 
not  been  33  differently  constructed  refineries. 
The  one  that  recently  announced  that  it 
would  be  closed  down  has  been  reorganized 
three  times  previously  and  we  have  reasons 
to  believe  this  may  happen  again.  It  has 
not  been  dismantled  or  destroyed 

Then.  too.  new  oil  fields  are  being  discov- 
ered at  frequent  Intervals,  the  latest  having 
been  announced  on  January  6  of  this  year  In 
Natchitoches  Parish.  La.,  adjacent  to  Red 
River.  New  oil  fields  are  contributory  to  new 
refineries  and  increased  refining  capacity, 
once  shipping  mediums  are  provided  that 
will  enable  refineries  to  operate  economically 
and  ship  their  products  to  markets  through- 
out the  Nation  on  a  competitive  basis,  the 
refining  Industry  In  the  Red  River  area  will 
become  more  stabilized  and  will  undoubtedly 
increase  In   capacity. 

Even  though  there  have  been  33  refineries 
since  1927.  there  never  have  been  more  than 
10  or  less  than  5  at  any  one  time.  The  dallj 
crude  capacity  has  never  exceeded  70.000 
barreto  and  never  less  than  44.000  barrels. 
The  average  for  period  was  53.000  barrels  and 
for  1945.  50.530  barrels.  Thito.  the  refining 
capacity  has  remained  rather  constant,  de- 
spite periodic  reorganization  of  varlotis  re- 
fineries. 

We  were  most  Interested  when  analyzing 
the  reports  prepared  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers comparatively  with  that  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana.  We  were  first  impressed  by  the 
relative  closeness  of  their  estimate  In  arriv- 
ing at  tonnage  and  savings  to  be  Incurred. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  were  equally  as  Im- 
pressed with  the  differences  that  existed  in 
the  reports. 
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Is  MullT  understandable  that  there  would 

dtacrepancles   between    the   two   report« 

the  studies  w-ere  approached  quite 

d^erently.    There  waa  arallable  to  the  Army 

.  neers  informatton  that  vaa  not  available 

the  department  of  public  worlw.     On  the 

hand,  the  department  of  public  works. 

;h  the  aid  or  specialists  secured  from  the 

iverstty  of  Louisiana,  tocetber  W;ih   the 

untary  aaalstance  aacuTMl  tip  and  down 

river,  were  abl*  to  naak*  a  more  detailed 

.    In  BOOM  tflraetlooa  than  was  possible 

the  reprs— ftftty  of  this  bo<u^  durlni^ 

brief  period  of  time  they  bad  to  devote 

the  project 

80   we  observe   that    the   Army   eni^lneers 

submitted   approximately  300000  u>na 

annum   that  does  not  appear  at   all   In 

report  of  the  department  of  public  works. 

the  other  hai>d   the  department  of  public 

on  several  difTerent  coouDOdltlea.  have 

an  apprecUblr  greater  tannage  than 

^    tf  tbm  Army  enitmeers.    This.  too. 

lable.   If  the  approach   to   the 

Is  taken   Into  consideration.     The 

•Bttnecrs    analyred    waybills    which 

M»tly.  If  iM}t  all.  the  waybUU  of  rail 

CooaaqucnUy.  they  could  not  tndi- 

tonnac*  iMuled  bf  contract  carrier*  and 

Rippers  who  hatil«d  their  own  pruducu  be- 

they  could  do  so  more  cheaply  ilian 

possible  utxler  existing  shipping  condl- 
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As   a   rcsxUt.    the    departmaafc   ot   public 
r  Mk»  report  shows  some  90.000  more  tons 
cotton  will   be  shipped   by  this  madltun 
does  the  Army  euKioacrs.     Their  aau- 
on  irou  pipe  and  steal  prodiKU  Is  ap- 
piuimataly   aOO.OOO  tons  greater   than   was 
'^^  aattmate  of  the  Army  engineers.     The 
int   of   public   works  shows   123.000 
tons  of  beverage  than  does  the  survey 
the   Anny   anglneiers   and   approximately 
211800  more   tons  of   auxncd   producu  and 
CO  TScpODdUtg  proportional  increase  in  other 
pr  (ducts.     These  catimatea  have  to  do  with 
ah  iMnents  both  north  and  aouth  bound. 
i  ttacaa  two  studies  were  combined  and  if 
top  flgures  were  acoaptad  in  each  of  the 
"     .  ttaarc  woukl   be  added   to  a  groaa 
tonnaaa  available  sotne  597.000  more 
than  now  exist  m  the  preaent  en^flneers' 
or   a  grand    total   of    1.789  000   tons 
figures  arc  quite  Impreaikive.   but   even 
impreaalve  arc  the  savings.     The  597XKX) 
additional     represent     a    savii^s    of 
M84M)  which,   whan  added   to  the  esti- 
ct   the    Army   engUMcrs.    brings   the 
total   to  •5.061.000.     Should  not  this 
accept  this  tonnage?     It  was  arrived 
men.  experts  In  their  Oeld.  afur  a 
survey. 

department  of  public  works  will  jus- 
thalr  own  eaUmatea.  but  I  should  like  to 
oat  a  few  factors  of  in  tercet.    They 
a  Itttto  too  oonaetvatlve  to  satisfy  many, 
economic  specialists  working  for  that 
wast  to  rather  extended  lengths  ji  their 
to  find  every  posalbie  coat  that  could 
deducted   from    potential  aavlngs.     Take 
petroleum    as   an    UlustraUon.    During    the 
of  thalr  analysis  of  lihipping  coat  d 
■um^oducu  by  barge  aa  compared  to 
c»»T4cr«.  the  construction,  llquidailon. 
■oniBatlon.  and  operation  of  terminal 
tooth  at  the  point  of  origin  and  the 
of  destination,  wwe  included  by  the 
An  ansayala  of  their  work  sheet 
convince  any  individual  that  there  Is  no 
padfllng    In    their   pcieutlal    tonnage  or   In 
potential  savings. 

Is  rc«lhMl.  however,  by  all.  that  dartM 

*art  period  aealloble  to  them  for  thalr 

•  *'  ''■e  impocilhtc  lor  them  to  study  all 

Uea  aa*.  wexyienUy  only  seiected 

••tc  aaalysKi.    This  stvidy  was  also 

•imom.  aoMluaivcly  to  river  point* 

than  polnu  of  origin.  15,  ».  ox  more' 

from    the  stream,   even    thouv'h    thla 

appropriately  come  within  the  tcrri- 

involved      Much  of  the  tonnafre  shipped 

It  cities  wlUUu  the  area  could  af^ro- 
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pilately  clear  through  theee  river  pohits  were 
water  navigation  available,  althotjgh  It  does 
rot  clear  throui;h  these  points  at  this  time. 
Therefore,  any  study  confined  to  rlrer  points 
cannot  possibly  ii;clude  the  total  possible 
savings. 

At  best,  such  studies  are  merely  Indicators. 
They  are  not  claimed  by  those  who  compti  'd 
them  to  be  abbolutely  correct  since  many  and 
varied  forms  of  transportation  by  which  ton- 
nage Is  shipped  makes  It  bn possible  to  make 
a  complete  study,  hence  the  variances  in  the 
two  reports. 

The  engineers'  report  does  not  include  un- 
developed tonnaKe — we  belicTe  It  should. 
Undeveloped  tonnage  nugh:  better  be  re- 
ferred to  as  tiadlceovered  tonnage — much  of 
It  was  In  existence  at  the  time  of  survey,  but 
was  not  discovered  by  those  doing  the  re- 
search It  has  been  the  previous  practice 
of  Army  engineers  In  their  analysis  of  every 
project  that  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
analyse,  to  give  percenugewlse.  an  allowance 
for  undeveloped  tonnage.  In  the  reports  we 
have  sfudled  ihla  has  varied  from  15  to  25 
perce.Mt  We  are  not  disposed  to  indicate 
what  allowances  should  be  made  relaUve  to 
this  project,  but  It  does  seem  that  In  all 
fairness  a  similar,  proportional,  percentage- 
wise allowance  for  undeveloped  tonnage  on 
this  project  would  be  sound.  The  experience 
of  the  engineers  we  believe  has.  with  very 
few  If  any  exceptions.  JusiiXled  such  allow- 
ances The  tonnage  on  projects  upon  which 
they  hi»Tc  made  eetimatp«  has.  after  a  short 
period.  Increased  sut»t«ntlally  t)eyond  their 
••tlmate,  the  most  glaring  Ulustration  of 
which  Is  the  mtercoastai  canal.  Must  inland 
waterways  are  carrying  more  tonnage  than 
was  estimated  by  the  Army  engineers  during 
the  couirse  of  thr'r  study  and  mobt  of  these 
studies  lnc:udrd  a  percentage  for  undevel- 
oped tonna^^e 

The  trade  territory  of  Shrevept)rt  Includes 
a  rxdlua  of  approximately  100  miles,  consist- 
Ihf  o«  as  parishes  In  northwest  Louisiana. 
aocne  ao  coonUes  in  east  Texas,  and  5  eounUes 
m  southwest  Arkansas.    ThU  U  the  area  that 
can  best  be  served  from  Shreveport  as  com- 
pered to  any  other  major  distributing  point 
The  city  of  Alexandria,  farther  downstream 
can  best  serve  the  whole  of  central  Louisiana 
on  products  of  which  the  cost  of  shipping 
constitutes  a   major  portion  of  the  selling 
price.    A  tremendous  tonnage  for  that  whole 
area  would  be  deveUped  were  navigation  pos- 
sible    More  especially  would  this  be  of  value 
to   the   Federal    Government    In    coruiecUon 
with  maneuvers  and  the  operation  of  Cunp 
Pol*.  In  central  Louisiana,  the  last  cnmp  hav- 
ing been  reccnUy  declared  by  the  Army  to  be 
one  of  their  permanent  Installations. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  making  this 
study,  made  no  allowance  for  future  growth 
of  contributory  areas,  although  this  has  been 
previously  practiced  by  the  engineers  In  rou- 
nectlon  with  suth  studies.  It  is  fully  realtied 
th«  any  proJecUon  of  estimates  Into  the 
futtire  may  prove  a  harzardotis  fallacy  Kven 
ao.  the  steady  growth  of  the  area  in  the  past 
Indicates  continued  growth  in  the  future  and 
polnu  to  an  axpanalon  over  the  life  of  this 
projert  that  deserves  conatdcratkm. 

Such  growth  In  tonnage  may  be  inauenced 
by  several  dllTerent  factors:  First,  popula- 
Uon:  second.  Industrial  expanaioii;  third,  dla- 
trlbution  development,  and  then,  of  course 
the  dlaeovcry  of  new  baalc  resources  We 
shall  deal  with  each  of  theee  briefly. 

To  increase  the  number  of  people  does 
not  nccessarUy  Indicate  a  proportional  In- 
creaae  in  tonnage  available  for  the  proposed 
canal.  On  the  other  hand.  «be  can  scarcely 
deny  that  people  do  serve  as  an  index  for 
estlmatirg  tonnage.  Therefore,  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  area  might  prove  of  in- 
terest during  the  course  of  your  deliberation 
reUUve  to  this  project.  From  1910  through 
1980,  over  a  period  of  20  years,  the  IncrMwe 
of  population  In  area  tributary  to  Red  River 
was  aa.8  percent  or  slightly  more  than  l  per- 
cent per  annum.    Whereas,  the  growth  dur- 


fng  the  decade  of  1930  to  IMO,  the  last  avail- 
able  census  report,  was  13  percent  gatn  lor 
the  period.  I  do  not  know  what  It  has  been 
sin'e  that  time  as  we  have  no  accurate  etii- 
m.iie  There  Is  no  reason  why  this  Increase 
Will  not  continue  under  any  normal  condi- 
tions and  there  u  every  rea.~on  to  believe  that 
the  construction  of  this  prononed  cannl 
would  substantially  augment  tnis  Inc-ense 
since  It  would  make  possible  the  erect  Kh 
and  successful  operation  of  business  entrr- 
rnses  that,  at  the  present  time,  must  eeek 
location  elsewhere  becauM  of  advant^i«es 
made  possible  to  them  by  trnnsprriation 
^•■aaie  constructed  at  the  Government  s 
ezpuae. 

In  our  opinion,  one  of  the  prime  facttrs 
deserving  of  consideration  when  ..porfach- 
Ing  a  project  of  this  kind.  Is  what  efre<  t  w<ll 
It  have  tqx»  the  economy  of  the  arra  and  of 
the  Nation.  For  thu  reason,  we  brllrve  tliat 
consideration  of  the  future  effect  of  this 
project  upon  the  area  tributirv  to  Red  River 
Is  of  prime  importance  The  possible  future 
tonnage  should  be  given  every  consideration 
by  the  Army  engineers  in  their  sludy. 

With  each  lncrea.«e  In  population  exl.^ttr.; 
avenues  of  distribution  will  handle  more 
merchandise  and  new  avenues  will  be  estab- 
lished if  the  population  Is  to  be  adequately 
served — heuce  more  tonna,e  will  be  shipped. 
For  example,  nearly  2.000.000  people  rcsuic 
within  the  Shreveport  trade  area,  hn  .irea 
that  can  l)est  be  served  by  Shreveport  unrtrr 
present  conditions,  ss  against  rtimpetitivr 
distribution  points.  This  population,  per- 
centagewise, la  showing  a  substantial  growth 
from  year  to  year.  This  natural  pnwth  will 
call  for  increased  tonnage  by  Itself,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  when  a  lower  cojt  shipping 
medium  Is  made  available,  sj  that  in-bound 
freiftht  can  be  brought  Into  the  cummunities 
along  Red  River  at  a  lower  ccst  than  at  pres. 
ent.  the  trade  area  will  be  extended.  Fur- 
thermore, a  greater  percentage  of  the  mate- 
rials necessary  to  supply  these  people  will  be 
shipped  through  the*e  nver  ports,  thus  add 
lug  to  the  future  growth  of  the  tonnage  to  be 
earned  by  the  proposed  canal. 

There  la  within  the   Red  River  area  vast 
basic  undeveloped  or  only  pertiaily  developed 
natural   resources    that    wiU    provide    much 
tonnage    for    this    proposed    canai.      Chief 
among  these,  peihaps.  is  the  vast  Iron  ore 
depoaiU  near  the  head  of  the  proposed  navl- 
.gatlon  canal.     A  Urge  M4.000.0CO  blast  fur- 
nace was  built  by  the  Government  duru.g 
the  course  of  the  war.  near  these  deposits. 
At  the  preaent  time,  private  capital  is  mak- 
ing   arrangements     to    construct     auxiliary 
planu  that  will  use  pig  iron  from  these  great 
fumacee.  thus  developing  and  a.sstirlng  the 
futwe  of  this  enterpriae     Once  It  g^ts  under- 
way, large  quantiuos  of  these  products  will 
be  shipped  vu  this  proposed  canal      Then, 
too.  economic  studies  have   indicated   that 
coal  from  either  the  Alabama.  Tennessee,  or 
West  Virginia  areas  will  be  shipped  by  barge 
Into   the  area  to  blend   »ith  existing   coal 
supply  so  as  to  make  a  better  coking  coal. 
This  Is  all  future  tonnage,   but  It   is   real. 
Its  the  tj-pe  of  tonnage  that  such  canals  wiii 
aid  in  developing  and.  by  doing  so,  aid  the 
gT9mt  steel  Industry  of  America  to  further 
decentralize  so  as  to  be  le&a  vulnerable  to 
attack  fn  event  of  future  wars. 

There  Is  an  evident  tendencv  to  further  dp- 
centrallze  Industry  thnushout  the  Inlted 
States.  This  trend  will  undoubtedly  gain 
momentum  during  the  yeai-s  Immediately 
ahead.  The  construction  of  this  canal  will 
serve  to  bring  into  the  area  adjacent  to  Red 
River  many  of  the  heavier  Industries  that 
look  to  water  transportation  as  llielr  piime 
medium  of  shlpptiif.  These  new  Induaule*. 
na»ny  of  which  are  making  Inquiry  now  as  to 
localities  throughout  the  »»rea.  plus  expaiwion 
In  the  existing  pulp  and  paper  industry,  plus 
the  developing  of  the  l:on  Industrr  and  sleel- 
fabrlcatliig  Industn'  as  well  as  mdustrles  that 
will  utUize  other  basic  resources  of  the  area, 
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give  substantial  assurance  of  a  more  than 
average  growth  over  the  life  of  this  project. 

The  engineers  have  allowed  on  other  proj- 
ects as  much  as  25  percent  of  the  established 
tonnage  as  of'the  date  of  the  survey  for  fu- 
ture growth  and  development.  Therefore  we 
believe  you  would  be  Justified  In  allowing  25 
percent  additional  tonnage  for  future  growth 
on  this  project.  This  would  be  In  keeping 
with  previous  practices  of  the  engineers,  and 
would,  we  believe,  prove  extremely  sound  in 
the  years  ahead. 

There  Is  one  other  factor  that  we  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this  honorable 
board.  Tliat  is,  the  coet  of  Onanclng  this 
program.  It  Is  estimated  by  the  engineers 
that  this  project  would  cost  approximately 
$42,000,000  and  that  the  annual  cost  of  in- 
terest on  this  project  based  at  3  percent 
would  be  $1,355,000.  You  will  observe  that 
the  rate  Is  3  percent.  Under  current  condi- 
tions, we  believe  this  project  could  readily  be 
financed  with  bonds  bearing  2  percent  or  less. 
This  would  make  possible  an  annual  savings 
of  approximately  $450,000  or  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  approximately  14  percent  of  the  full 
estimated  savings  In  the  engineers'  report. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Engi- 
neers for  Rivers  and  Harbors  reanalyze  the 
cost  of  financing  since  a  substantial  savings 
might  be  possible  and  thus  provide  a  broader 
margin  in  the  economic  Justlhcation  of  this 
project. 

We  assure  you  that  we  offer  no  criticism 
of  the  conservative  methods  u^ed  by  the  di- 
vision engineer  In  arriving  at  his  recomen- 
datlon.  but  we  do  believe  that  this  honor- 
able body  would  be  JustlOed  In  adjusting 
this  estimate  of  the  cost  of  financing  so 
that  the  project  may  have  the  lull  benefit 
of  Its  sound  economic  position. 

In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  recommend: 
First,  that  the  Army  engineers  adhere  to  the 
fixed  year,  a  basic  year,  In  the  course  of 
their  study  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of 
further  survey.  Second,  that  you  allow  a 
minimum  of  15  percent  of  the  established 
tonnage  for  undeveloped  or  undisclosed  ton- 
nage. Third,  that  you  make  a  similar  allow- 
ance of  at  least  20  percent  of  established 
toniiage  for  future  growth.  Fourth,  that  you 
reanal>'ze  the  Interest  rate,  that  Is  the  cost 
of  financing,  and  adjust  your  cost  of  amorti- 
zation accordingly  and;  fifth,  that  this  hon- 
orable board  Increase  the  benefits  allowed 
to  the  valley  by  this  canal  as  a  drainage 
measure  (see  Department  of  Public  Works 
report)  and  that  recreation  and  natural  de- 
fense be  considered  during  the  course  of 
deliberation. 

In  presenting  this  paper,  I  have  dealt  pri- 
marily in  broad,  though  factual  principles, 
I  have  left  for  presentation  by  the  paper 
that  Is  to  follow,  much  detail  tliat  will  sub- 
stantiate these  principles. 


Loan  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  8, 1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tions of  the  Houston  Cotton  Exchange 
and  Board  of  Trade  submitted  January 
30,  1946: 

Whereas  there  Is  before  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  a  proposed  long-term  loan 
to  Great  Britain  Involving  substantially  over 
four  billions  of  dollars,  and  we  believe  that 
the  economic  welfare  of  this  country  Is  to  be 


greatly  enhanced  by  the  approval  of  this 
loan;  and 

Whereas  in  the  present  demoralized  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  we  believe  It  highly  essen- 
tial to  the  restoration  of  all  the  nations  that 
we  do  everything  possible  to  preserve  Great 
Britain  as  a  first-class  power,  not  only  be- 
cause they  are  our  natural  allies  but  more 
especially  In  this  work  of  restoration  and  re- 
habilitation our  nation  can  not  do  all  the 
things  needed  by  Itself.  We  believe  also  that 
enlightened  self-interest  dictates  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  this  country  so  that  they  in 
turn  may  contribute  to  this  great  work  which 
is  so  vital.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
this  loan  will  be  of  enormous  benefit  in 
opening  to  us  the  export  and  import  markets 
of  all  nations;  and  the  consequent  prosperity 
derived  from  this  more  than  justifies  the  risk 
which  is  Involved :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Houston  Cottor  Exchange  and  Board  of 
Trade.wlshes  to  go  on  record  as  unanimously 
approving  the  ratification  of  this  loan. 


The  Disposal  of  Surplus  Property  Should 
Be  Investigated  Thoroughly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NCBKA&KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is 
anyone  that  contends  that  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property  is  being  handled  ef- 
ficiently and  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  I  have  been  unable  to 
locate  such  an  individual.  Reasonable 
people  are  finding  just  cause  for  com- 
plaint when  they  attempt  to  buy  any  of 
the  surplus  property  offered  for  sale  by 
the  Government. 

Certainly  something  is  wrong  with  this 
entire  set-up.  What  conniving  is  going 
on  back  of  the  scene  in  connection  with 
th?  disposal  of  surplus  property  that 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  veteran,  a 
fanner,  a  small-business  man,  or  an  edu- 
cational institution  to  secure  what  they 
need.  Why  was  it,  that  the  Honorable 
Guy  Gillette,  a  former  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Iowa,  resigned  after  wrestling 
with  this  problem  for  some  time.  Mr. 
Gillette's  honesty  and  integrity  is  unques- 
tioned, and  the  question  has  been  asked 
Why  would  not  he  go  on  with  the  han- 
dling of  surplus  property?  Great  hope 
was  placed  in  Mr.  Stuart  Symington,  who 
was  made  Surplus  Property  Administra- 
tor. It  was  predicted  that  he  would  dis- 
play great  organizational  ability  and 
would  set  up  an  efficient  program  of  dis- 
posal. Now  Mr.  Symington  is  leaving. 
I  think  that  it  is  time  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  wrong? 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  the  circum- 
stances concerning  the  passage  of  the 
original  Surplus  Property  Act.  It  was 
late  in  the  summer  of  1944.  The  Con- 
gress was  in  recess  and  a  call  was  sent 
out  to  hurry  to  Washington  and  enact 
a  Surplus  Property  Disposal  Act  right 
now.  Most  of  the  New  Deal  legislation 
is  put  through  at  the  last  minute,  and 
under  the  threat  and  plea  that  a  crisis 
or   emergency   exists.    That   was   true 


when  Congress  acted  upon  the  Surplus 
Property  bill.  Congress  was  urged  to 
rush  the  legislation.  Whenever  the 
Congress  is  forced  into  a  position  where 
the  battle  cry  is  "Rush  the  legislation — 
don't  read  it."  the  legislation  usually  re- 
sults in  the  creation  of  a  bureau  and  a 
vast  delegation  of  authority  to  that  bu- 
reau, instead  of  the  Congress  approach- 
ing the  subject  and  writing  a  law  con- 
cerning it.  This  is  not  an  accident,  it  is 
exactly  what  the  New  Deal  bureaucrats 
want.  It  gives  the  bureaus  power  to  reg- 
ulate and  control.  It  makes  it  possible 
for  a  bureaucrat  to  say  to  his  stenogra- 
pher, "Miss  Jones,  take  a  law." 

A  returned  veteran,  who  wished  to 
again  take  up  farming  in  Nebraska  and 
who  was  unable  to  .buy  any  farm  ma- 
chinery from  dealers,  because  of  the 
strike  and  other  work  stoppages,  writes 
as  follows : 

I've  also  tried  to  buy  from  the  Office  of 
Surplus  Property  which  is  a  total  flop  as 
far  as  benefiting  the  veteran,  then  I  Qnd 
In  the  paper  where  the  recent  sale  at  Fort 
Crook,  Nebr.,  brought  in  the  most  money  of 
Its  kind  In  the  United  States,  which  alone 
proves  little  benefit  do  we  get  out  of  It, 
and  anyone  should  understand  that  a  vet- 
eran's financial  standing  Isn't  very  high  in 
comparison  to  the  public  who  has  benefited 
from  the  high  wages  and  prices. 

An  enterprising  business  concern  in 
Nebraska  set  out  to  create  a  new  industry 
to  employ  veterans.  Those  gentlemen 
needed  certain  equipment  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  contact  those 
agencies  handling  surplus  property.  I 
wish  to  quote  a  portion  from  that  letter 
leaving  out,  of  course,  the  names: 

We  are  attempting  to  set  up  a  small  fac- 
tory to  employ  returning  veterans.  We  have 
already  rented  a  building,  hired  one  veteran 
as  foreman  and  have  several  other  veterans 
ready  to  go  to  work.  Our  factory. Is  going 
to  be  utUlzed  In  building  not  only  our  own 
store  fixtures  but  various  related  Items.  We 
need  a  complete  set  of  shop  equipment  In- 
cluding lathes,  table  saws,  band  saw,  jig  saw. 
Bander,  etc. 

The  first  of  this  week  we  made  a  trip  to 
Omaha  to  attempt  to  buy  equipment.  While 
there,  we  contacted  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  located  at  601  Woodmen 
of  the  World  Building,  Omaha,  Neb.  The 
first  individual  we  contacted  Informed  us 
that  he  had  nothing  and  we  passed  to  an- 
other individual  who  likewise  had  nothing 
and  we  were  taken  to  a  third  Individual  who 
also  had  nothing  but  who  referred  us  over  to 
another  branch  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  located  next  to  the  Town 
Hall  Theater  and  the  same  procedure  was  re- 
peated with  the  exception  that  they  re- 
ferred us  back  over  to  a  fourth  person  at 
601  WOW  Building  where  we  again  met  with- 
out success.  In  both  of  these  places  there 
were  a  lot  of  high-priced  RFC  employees  and 
stenographers,  apparently  doing  very  little, 
If  anything. 

AU  this  happened  en  January  14.  On 
January  18  the  following  ad  appeared  in  the 
World  Herald  and  I  suppose  In  every  other 
paper  In  the  country.  This  Is  the  Identical 
office  that  we  attempted  to  buy  this  scarce 
equipment  from.  They  were  listing  ejtactly 
the  items  that  we  attempted  to  buy.  Now 
obviously,  either  they  don't  know  what  they 
are  doing  In  the  office,  they  don't  know  what 
merchandise  they  have  on  hand,  or  fhey  are 
Just  wasting  a  lot  of  the  Government's  money 
running  these  ads. 

In  the  State  of  Nebraska  most  of  our 
counties  have  a  veterans'  service  office. 
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Tils  w«s  set  up  by  the  Legislature  of 
N  *bf a<ika  and  it  is  not  financed  by  Ped- 
eial  fuixis.  biit  local  funds.  The  .situa- 
tl  >n  In  respect  to  the  disposition  of  sur- 
pus  property  of  veterans  is  so  bad  that 
one  of  our  outstanding  service  oflacers, 
from  a  Nebraska  county,  recently  wrote 
tie  Surplus  Property  EMvision  of  the  Re- 
wostrtjction  Finance  Corporation  at 
Onaha.  as  follows: 
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h«Tf  th!«  morr.inR  rwrelved  your  clrruHr 
-^ted  as  OM  L\n  No.  C-3,  Janiutiy  21. 
amtalnlof  le  pages  of  surphis  steel, 
nitin    and  tnm  in   bars,  sheets,  and 
tJbtug,  being  off«ed  for  sale. 

Althoujjh    we    were    promised    on    October 
and  thereafter  by  letters  from  your  offlce, 
_  _  -  we  would  receive  listings  of  all  surplun 
pijoperty  being  offered  for  sale  through  your 
ol  Ice.  yet  this  far.  the  Itstlngs  which  I  hsve 
received  have  all  been  o*  the  nature  of  the 
above  referred  to — namely,  property  in 
h  no  one  in  1  000  veterans  In  this  vicinity 
at  ali  interested.     This  is  parUcularly  irk- 
rne  in  view  of  the  fact  that  In  the  Omaha 
\l|orld  Herald  of  January  22.  1946.  you  ran 
large    paid    advertisement.    Iistin?    many 
•cles  of  surplus  property  now  available  and 
sale.  Including  such  items  as  paint,  and 
sltnUar  commodities  In  which  the  ver-erans  In 
State  are  interested      Is  there  any  reason 
you  can  send  circulars  on  nonwanted 
rial,  and  not  give  us  Information  on  the 
lt4ms  m  which  veterans  are  Intereut^J?  Thus 
the  circulirs  1  have  received  describing 
aua  property  avaUabI*  have  been  limtted 
suca  items  as  steel  sheeting,  bulk  plumk- 
"  supplies  (In  qusntitles  much  too  lar»e 
veterans  to  handle),  oil  dealers'  supplies 
horaes  In  Wvomlng. 
n»  aarrloe  officers  of  this  State  are  fa- 
ilar  with  the  property  needed  by  the  vet- 
in  their  ootnmunity.  and  if  we  could  be 
id  of  the  sale  of  such  conuxKxliiies  as 
listed  in  the  World  Herald  yesterday,  we 
"■  get  the  Information  out  to  the  veteran 
gh  our  local  papers,  and  by  other  means 
liable     Nothing  Is  accomplished,  however, 
yoin*  circulars  advertising  for  sa'    surplus 
nertyin  which  not  one  In  a  thousand  of 
veterans  can  pcwlbly  be  Interested,  and 
•--ildinj;  from   us   Information  on   those 
In   which   the   veteran   is  vltallv  In- 
i«ed.  ' 
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The  disposal  of  surplus  property  is 
su^h  a  disgraceful  failure  that  many  peo- 
^^are  alarmed  about  it.  Only  this  la.st 
we;k  in  a  conference  sponsored  by  the 
La  wr  Department  the  following  resolu- 
tiop  vas  passed: 

the  administratloo  of  the  Surplus 
Act  baa  operated  to  the  disMlvan- 
,' «  veterans  of  World  War  n.  and  to  the 
•dv  kntace  at  larger  btMlneas  firma:  and 

IPIiersaa  the  mUitAry  sarvlcaa  have  failed 
to  I  ct  as  expeditiously  as  poaMbia  in  declar- 
'ig  property  surplus:  and 

V  'hsraau  In  actual  practice  the  process  of 
obt  Unlng  surplus  goods  u  so  onerous,  com- 
pikstod.  and  Uivclved  that  It  is  practically 
aa  mpoaslbUlty  for  the  indlvhhial  veteran  to 
**iai «  purchases:  and 

Whereas  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
no  actual  prelereaca  haa  been  given  to 
▼etaran;  and 

^^        It   t»  easentlal   to  the  economic 

jatog  <rf  niilllons  of  veterans  that  they 

^J«*d  a  real  opportunity  to  make  pur- 

\  t£  sueb  Mirplus  war  goods:  Now.  there. 

belt 

hy  thi3  eonferenee  of  rrprttentm- 
•/  f*e  Governors  of  the  SUfa  mnd  Ter. 
cmlUd  &f  th«  Metraininf  mnd  Jlerm- 
_  •«  Adminiatrutitm  and  aastmbied  in 

Wasiington  thu  ith  day  of  February  Jf4t 
Tha'' 


the 


1.  Oougiesa  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary 
to  Insure  that  a  continuous  and  vigorous 
procedure  ot  ftedarlng  property  siuplus  be 
immediately  instituted  by  the  armed  serrioes. 

2.  Congress  deslgruite  one  agency  to  be 
charged  with  the  disposal  of  war  goods  In 
quautlUes  suitable  for  Individual  purchaaa. 
That  a  streamlined  proeedun-  be  establlabad 
to  the  end  that  veterans  may  acquire  surplus 
war  goods  with  a  minimum  of  effort,  travel. 
and  ooat. 

3.  Oongreaa  provide  that  veterans  be  given 
a  p>reference  over  all  otiier.  including  gov- 
ernmental units;  and  t>e  It  further 

Resotvf%l.  That  the  Retraining  and  Reem- 
ployment Administration  be  requested  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
grass  and  take  any  steps  within  Us  power 
to  affect  the  provisions  of  this  resniutlon. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights,  which  this  Congress  has  passed, 
the  colleges  and  universltie.s  of  the  coun- 
try are  playing  a  very  Important  role. 
They  are  unable  to  get  the  .surplus  prop- 
erty that  they  need  to  better  serve  the 
veterans.  The  colleges  do  find  out  that 
there  is  much  inefBcienry.  blundering, 
incompetency,  and  negUgence  in  the 
handling  of  surplus  property.  The 
head  of  the  physics  department  of  one 
of  our  fine  midwestern  colleges,  in  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  which  was  passed  on  to  me. 
said: 

We  have  been  stipplled  with  a  property  list. 
Issued  from  the  RTC,  coming  from  the  OlBce 
of  Surplus  Property,  Aircraft  Division.  Edu- 
cational Disposal  Section,  which  gives  spe- 
cific names  and  catalog  numbers  of  '.tams 
that   are  now   available. 

Tou  will  be  Interested  In  some  of  the  facts 
concerning  the  above  property  lists  which 
are  of  great  concern  to  a  college  science  de- 
partment which   Is  supposed  to  be  working 
with  Itasic  science  and  not  with  trade -school 
problems.    In  the  first  place,  this  list,  which 
Is  identiAad  aa  aataibit  A  by  the  RFC.  carries 
such  thiDga  aa  braka  aaaambly.  btilb.  air  niter, 
Ignition  harness,  etc  ,  the  whole  being  useful 
only  as  museum  pieces  now  and  are  of  Little 
value  for  Instruction  In  a  physics  class.    The 
whole  list  contains  only  seven  Items  which 
are  of   any   practical    use   in   science   work. 
nanoely.    some   of    the   gyrolnstruments     It 
seems  that  the  coUeges  may  become  places 
for  dumping  scrap  Iron  from  the  Air  Forces 
The  most  sigollUrant  thing  about  the  list, 
exhibit  A.  IS  the  type  of  material  not  listed 
thereon.     There   are  no  pieces  of  electncaJ 
equipment  of  any  kind  listed— such  things  as 
radio  sfts,  radio  components  or  repair  parts 
crlcuit- building    materials,    electric    meters 
radio   tubes— all  ot  which    are  essential   In 
teaching  electronics.     There  are  no  optical 
uniu  listed:  such  Items  as  discarded  lensea 
sighting    telescopaa.    seztanu    for    teacliii« 
navigation   are  all  desirable  Items  in  "'nas 
and  laboratory  work. 

I  have  talked  recently  with  many  ez-serr- 
Icemen.  both  officers  and  enlisted  pataonnal. 
and  they  tell  of  seeing  large  quaatttlaa  of 
sticfa  things  as  the  above  articles  being  de- 
atroyad.  They  tell  of  large  pu«8  ot  opUcal, 
alactrlcal.  and  mechanical  equipment  which 
are  found  around  any  of  the  airfields,  but 
which  are  not  made  avaUable  to  anyone.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  such  material 
cannot  be  passed  on  to  the  colleges  for  they 
wlU  not  be  able  to  get  such  practical  equip- 
ment  m  any  other  way  for  a  long  time  to 
ccme. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  a  small  busl- 
nessman  wants  to  secure  some  surplus 
property  to  retail  to  his  customers,  that 
he   IS   faced    with   passing    the    buck 


changing  rules,  and  a  good  old  nm- 
a round.  He  wouid  have  every  rea.son  to 
believe  that  it  wa.s  never  intended  that 
he  should  have  any  of  this  surplus  prop- 
erty. It  looks  like  the  game  is  to  v.  ear 
a  potential  purchaser  out,  to  the  end 
that  he  becomes  di.sgui>t«d  and  quiti;  try- 
ing to  buy  any  surplus  property.  The 
small  businessmen,  as  well  a.s  the  farm- 
ers, veterans,  and  colleges,  are  not  get- 
ting the  .surplus  property  thai  Congress 
Intended  that  they  should  get. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  appropriate  commit- 
tee should  at  once  conduct  a  .searching 
and  tearless  investigation  of  the  entire 
program  for  disposing  of  surplus  prop- 
erty. The  re.sponsibility  for  efBrient  and 
hone.st  administration  in  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus property  Is  something  that  cannot 
he  escaped  by  this  administration.  Is 
the  majority  trying  to  permit  thus  whole 
program  to  be  cleaned  up.  or  are  they 
going  to  let  a  huge  scandal  break? 


The  Future  of  Alaska 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oascov 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREciENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  S.  1946 

Mr  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  heretofore  granted.  I  include  m 
my  remarks  the  following  editorial  which 
appeared  In  the  Portland  Oregonian 
January  28,  194«; 

THK  rUTUSE  or  AULSKA 

In  his  annual  mass  age  on  tiia  State  of 
the  Union  the  PreaMent  proposed  that 
Alaska  be  granted  statehood  as  snou  as  the 
people  of  the  TerriUiry  express  such  a  desire. 
A  few  days  before  lir.  Truman's  message 
reached  Congress  news  dispatches  fiom 
Seaitie  told  of  hundreds  of  ex-Mivicei'ien 
booking  passage  to  Alaska  in  search  of  t.ew 
economic  opportunity. 

Thaaa  avenu  are  dokely  related.  They  t  Iso 
are  of  great  importance  to  the  Pacific  Nar:h. 
west.  Alaska  u,  in  effect,  a  cunttuuatlou  of 
tlUs  region.  The  Northwest  in  the  gaiev  ay 
to  Alai>ka.  Alaskan  prosperity  wUl  help  he 
Northwest.  With  the  new  land  of  cocU- 
nenial  United  States  now  greaUy  restrict rd. 
Alaska  stands  as  one  of  the  last  vast  frin- 
tlers  under  American  sovereignty. 

Yet  our  treatment  of  Alaska  u  not  some- 
thing of  which  we  can  be  proud.     The  na- 
tives of  the  Territory  are  the  victims  of  ihe 
highest  tnbarcolar  rate  in  tba  world:  th -re 
are  fewer  natives  in  Alaska  now  than  »fcen 
we  acquired    the  Tarritory   from   Russia   in 
1867.    Alaska  has  ncttlMr  economic  nor  |)0- 
litical   independence.     The  Territory   is   j.d- 
minlstered  from  the  Dep.irtmtnt  of  the  In- 
terior in  Washington.  D.  C.  5.500  mUes  avuy. 
Most  of  iu  resources  are  held  In  absvn  ee 
ownership,  either  In  Seattle  or  In  Wall  Street. 
In  AuRust  of  1»44  the  late  President  Roae- 
velt  returned  from  Alaska  and  said  he  tad 
met  many  soldiers  there  who  hoped  to  settle 
in  the  Territory  after  the  war.    He  annoumed 
an  intention  of  setting  up  aids  to  help  th.rse 
men  get  started.    Yet  nothing  has  happen  ?d. 
Secretary    Ickes    submitted    an    inadequnte 
plan  to  Congress,  which  oorMlsted  ol  nothing 
more  than  an  expansion  of  the  old-Line  tu- 
reaus  under  hU  aegU.    It  offered  bo  tangiiie 
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•aslstance  to  veterans,  and  Congress  wisely 
rejected  It. 

In  a  new  Ixiok  on  our  northerr  rampart. 
Opportunity  In  Alaska,  published  by  the 
Macmillan  Co.,  George  Sundborg  points  out 
that  "had  the  Nation  been  settled  at  the 
leisurely  pace  which  has  prevailed  In  Alaska, 
we  would  not  yet  have  reached  the  Alle- 
ghenies.  Time — not  Just  the  clock  and  the 
calendar,  but  the  time  that  measures  ages — 
has  been  standing  still  In  the  North." 

Mr.  Sundborg,  a  veteran  Alaska  newspaper- 
man now  living  in  Portland,  joes  on  to  In- 
sist that  soldiers  going  to  Alaska  need  genu- 
ine guidance  and  help  lest  they  lose  their 
savings.  He  adds  that  this  guidance  and  help 
are  not  now  in  prospect 

In*  1944  President  Roosevelt  compared 
Alaska  and  Scandinavia.  He  pointed  out 
that  Alaska  is  a  land  of  vaster  distances  and 
greater  natural  wealth  than  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  Yet  Scandinavia  has  12.000.000 
Inhabitants.  Alaska  fewer  than  75,000.  Why 
Is  thl£?  One  definite  reason,  according  to 
Mr.  Sundborg.  is  the  lack  of  either  po'Ulcal 
or  economic  sovereignty  In  Alaska. 

The  salmon  pack  constitutes  the  Terri- 
tory's single  most  valuable  resource.  Yet  of 
Alaska's  434  fish  traps.  396  are  owned  by  peo- 
ple who  are  not  residents  of  Alaska.  This 
means  that  the  wealth  of  the  Territory  Is 
sluiced  off;  It  does  not  permanently  benefit 
the  people  who  live  In  Alaska.  In  addition, 
the  canneries  bring  up  thousands  of  nonresi- 
dents to  butcher  the  fish  and  can  them. 
Most  of  these  men  receive  their  wages  in 
Seattle.  None  of  the  money  which  they  earn 
Is  spent  In  Alaska. 

sir.  Sundborg  has  pointed  out.  too,  that 
Alaska  has  the  highest  Fhipplng  rates  in  the 
world.  The  average  family  In  Juneau,  one 
of  the  southernmost  cities  In  the  Territory, 
pays  $250  a  year  In  ocean  freight  rates  on  Its 
food  alone.  Mr.  Ickes.  despite  many  pro- 
testations of  liberalism,  has  not  moved  to 
end  the  economic  monopolies  which  have  re- 
garded Alaska  as  sort  of  a  private  colonial 
empire. 

In  October  of  1946  the  residents  of  Alaska 
will  vote  on  statehood.  This  may  well  be  the 
decisive  moment  In  the  Territory  s  modern 
history.  Some  elements  in  Alaska  are  oppos- 
ing the  referendum.  Today  Alaska,  according 
to  Gov.  Ernest  H.  Gruenlng.  Is  "the  most 
lightly  taxed  entity  under  the  American  slag." 
The  Territory  has  no  sales  tax.  Income  tax,  or 
property  tax.  The  opponents  of  statehood 
fear  that  status  as  a  State  would  force  the 
levying  of  local  taxes.  Advocates  of  statehood 
reply  that  as  long  as  Alaska  Is  held  In  political 
serfdom  by  the  Interior  Department.  It  will 
be  treated  as  a  colonial  empire — "our  India," 
as  one  young  Alaskan  put  It. 

We  cannot  regard  with  pride  our  record 
to  date  In  the  North.  The  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  among  Alaska's  Indians  and 
Eskimos  is  650  per  100.000  population  annu- 
ally: this  contrasts  with  45  in  the  United 
States.  The  white  man  took  to  Alaska  germs 
to  which  the  natives  had  no  hereditary  Im- 
munity. Our  duty  to  provide  adequate  hos- 
pitalization and  treatment  has  not  been  ful- 
filled, claims  Washington's  Senator  Waiuen 

G.  MACNT7SON 

Foreign  Service,  publication  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  states  that  thousands  of  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  plan  to  settle  in  Alaska. 
So  long  as  we  continue  to  hold  our  vast  do- 
main In  the  North  In  political  and  economic 
vaasalage,  we  are  not  fulfilling  our  obligation 
to  these  soldiers  who  have  such  high  hopes. 
It  Is  desirable  that  President  Truman  oegin 
at  once  studies  or  the  transportation  facili- 
ties, communications,  and  similar  services 
necessary  to  make  colonization  in  Alaska  a 
genuine  possibility. 

The  Nation  should  not  let  soldiers  lose  their 
stakes  in  Alaska.  The  day  when  cheechakos 
could  be  allowed  to  rush  headlong  into  the 
Northland  is  gone.  And  we  have  a  special 
obligation  to  settlers  who  have  served  their 
country  on  the  field  of  battle. 


Food  Production  in  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  8, 1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Spealcer,  yesterday  this  House  of 
Representatives  passed  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000,000  for  a  part  of  the  Missouri 
River  program  which  is  located  in  North 
Dakota.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a 
great  irrigation  program  that  will  finally 
lend  stability  to  this  northern  and  west- 
ern country. 

There  have  been  drought  periods  when 
the  lands  of  the  West  and  North,  as  well 
as  the  South,  failed  miserably  to  pro- 
duce their  share  in  the  Nation's  food  sup- 
ply, and  consequently  tlie  people  in  these 
areas  were  obliged  to  call  upon  the  na- 
tional treasury  for  assistance. 

There  have  been  other  seasons  when 
the  productive  capacity  of  North  Dakota 
has  rivaled  any  state  in  the  Union.  The 
history  of  North  Dakota  in  the  purchase 
of  bonds  during  the  war  is  one  of  the 
brilliant  records  among  the  many  States 
of  the  Union.  This  brilliant  record  was 
made  possible  because  it  has  been  favored 
by  abundant  rainfall  for  the  past  few 
years.  It  will  not  always  be  so  favored 
the  law  of  averages  works  against  us 

With  the  beginning  of  the  great  water 
program,  made  possible  by  the  appro- 
priation yesterday,  it  will  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  years  until  this  country  will  utilize 
the  waters  of  the  great  Missouri  River  to 
make  it  self-secure  against  these  recur- 
ring drought  periods. 

Those  of  you  who  so  graciously  sup- 
ported the  program  yesterday,  which  in- 
cluded the  Garrison  Dam  and  its  reser- 
voir, might  be  interested  to  read  the 
record  of  North  Dakota's  production  last 
year.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude herewith  compiled  figures  which 
tell  this  interesting  story  of  food  produc- 
tion in  North  Dakota  at  a  time  when  the 
Nation  was  so  badly  in  need  of  it: 

North  Dakota  Farmers  Gross  $533.814.000 — 
Each  Averages  $7,600  as  Crops,  Patmijits 
Shatter  All  Records 

(By  Lome  Wilde) 

North  Dakota  did  it  again  in  1945. 

For  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  farmers 
of  this  State  came  through  with  production 
of  "bumper"  proportions,  smashed  record 
after  record,  established  another  all-lime 
high  in  the  gross  value  of  the  foods  and  fibers 
taken  from  the  soil. 

North  Dakota's  69.649  farms  this  year  pro- 
duced gross  we&lth  from  the  soU  of  the  State 
amounting  to  $512,814,000.  In  addition  Gov- 
ernment conservation  payments,  fiax  incen- 
tive payments,  and  subsidies  paid  to  pro- 
ducers of  milk,  beef,  and  lambs  received  by 
the  farmers  exceeded  $21,000,000,  for  a  gi-and 
total  of  $633,814,000. 

That  is  an  average  of  more  than  $7,600 
a  farm. 

That's  the  highest  gross  ever  recelve<3  by 
North  Dakota  farmers,  comparing  with  $483,- 
174.000  in   1941,  the  previous  high  record. 

In  1945,  North  Dakota  farmers  produced 
the  State's  greatest  wheat  crop  and  the 
State's  greatest  potato  crop. 

In  addition,  the  State: 

Led  the  Nation  iu  the  production  of  fl^ix. 


Led  the  Nation  in  the  production  of  barley. 

Was  second  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

Was  fourth  In  the  production  of  potatoes. 

Was  third   In  the  production  of  rye. 

Was  third  In  the  production  of  wild  hay. 

Ranks  among  the  leading  buttermaking 
States. 

Is  one  of  the  high  meat  producing  States. 

Ranks  high  in  the  production  of  poultry 
and  eggs. 

That  Is  a  remarkable  record,  but  the  cumu- 
lative record  of  the  last  5  years — the  critical 
years  of  the  war  when  an  all-out  production 
of  foodstuffs  was  of  vital  concern  to  the  Na- 
tion— will  go  down  in  the  books  as  something 
phenomenal. 

North  Dakota  never,  previous  to  1941.  had 
two  truly  bumper  crops  In  a  row.  Each  of 
the  last  5  years  has  produced  superlative  re- 
sults in  yields  and  quality. 

The  gross  cash  wealth  produced  in  the  last 
5  years  amounts  to  $2,046,812,000.  Here  Is 
the  record  by  years: 

1941 $248,  559.  COO 

1942 353.  035,  000 

1943-._ 449,  230.  000 

1944 483, 174.  000 

1945--. - 512.  814,  000 

Total 2,046.812,000 

In  those  5  years  North  Dakota  contributed 
to  the  national  supply  1,736.328,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  rj-e.  and 
potatoes 

It  produced  3,663,000.000  pounds  of  beef, 
pork,  mutton,  and  lamb — live  marketable 
weight:  85,000,000  pounds  of  turkeys:  242.- 
843.000  pounds  of  chickens;  2.907.000,000  dozen 
eggs  and  11.156.000.000  pounds  (about  6,500,- 
000.000  quarts)  of  milk. 
The  follow^ing  tabulation  shows  the  5-year 
ecord 

Bushels 

Wheat 774.  890.  000 

Corn 114.  734.  000 

Oats 370. 0C8.  000 

Barley 289. 349.  000 

Flax _  49.  S87,  000 

Rye 37,  725.  000 

Potatoes 69.  605.  000 

Total 1,  736. 328.  000 

Livestock  produced:  Pounds 

Cattle 2,  048,  000,  000 

Sheep 334.  000.  000 

Hogs „ _..    1,281,  000.  coo 

The  following  table  shows  the  gross  value 
of  North  Dakota  farm  crops  for   1945  and 

1944,  based  on  the  assumption  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  oats,  one-half  the  barley,  one- 
tenth  of  the  corn  grown  for  grain,  and  one- 
tenth  of  the  loose  hay  Is  sold  for  cash,  the 
remainder  being  fed  to  livestock. 

The  crop  figures  are  based  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's final  estimates  on  production  for 
1945  (with  the  foregoing  exceptions)  timea 
the  average  price  for  each  Item — to  the 
farmers — as  of  November  15.  The  livestock 
figures  are  for  the  amounts  and  values  of 
livestock    marketed    or    to   be   marketed    in 

1945,  as  estimated  by  Ben  Klenholz.  United 
States  Federal  statistician  for  North  Da- 
kota. 

The  prices  used  were:  Wheat,  $1.52;  oats, 
60  cents;  barley,  $1.04;  com,  95  cents;  rye, 
$1.63;  poutoes,  80  cents;  bay.  $6.60. 

1945  1944 

Wheat _.  $246,070,000  $224,666,000 

Corn 903,000  1,726.000 

Oats 12,373,000  10.870,000 

Barley 27,955.000  29.531,000 

Flax 37,908,000  21,670.000 

Rye-- 3.941.000  2,000,000 

Potatoes 18,  928,  000  18.  788.  000 

Hay.-- —         1,036.000  2.228,000 

Other  crops  ' 5,  000, 000  5,  000.  000 

Total    crops—     354,114.000       818.479.000 

Cattle —       48.000.000         42.137.000 

Hogs 21,200,000         42,252.000 
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Or«r|d   total..     513.814.000 

'  Otta  »r  crops  include  sugar  becu.  grsM  and 
clov«r  M«d«,  aoybcaiu.  buckwlM«t.  peaa. 
millet,  and  truck  cropa. 

'Otlirr  prodiKU  Uicluda  horaes  aold  tor 
«aah.  k  onay.  hidea.  and  otber  lt«ma. 

Tbe  1944  llTMtook  flgurea  are  tha  revised 
flcurea  of  the  United  Statca  OepArUueut  of 
Acrtcul  tura. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


^ta» 


1945 
t«.  600.  000 
89.  500.  000 

5.800.0C0 
11. 100. COO 
K.  600. 000 

6.500.000 

1.000.000 


1944 
•6.  743. 000 

40.  427.  COO 

4.970.  OCO 

10.  544.0C0 

15,  Stta,  COO 

3.380.000 

963.000 


148.700,000       160.695.000 


483. 17*000 


aCTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or  TXNNXsan 

m  THfe  S8NATB  OP  THB  tTNTTED  STATES 

Saftircfav.  Fefyruary  9  (letnslatire  daj/  of 
Fritlaif.  January  18).  1946 

Ur.  STEWART.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanijnoiu  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 

of  the  RscoRD  an  addre.s3  de- 

by  our  very  able  Attorney  Genera], 

["cm  Clark,  om  the  l.st  of  Novem- 

at  Knoxvllle.  Tenn..  at  a  ses- 

the  Tennessee  State  Bar  A550- 

The  remarks  of  the  Attorney 

are  very  enlightening  and  In- 

and  I  hope  they  will  be  widely 


r«ad. 

Thek-e  being  no  objection,  th^  address 
was  01  tierr'd  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  fol  ows 


been  my  good  fortune  to  aerre  in  the 
of    tba    Prealdant    of    the    United 
for  soma  4  or  5  muntha.     You  know 
room  la  a  very  hlatorlc  room. 
;  x)u  walk  Into  the  veat  entrance  there. 
t>efore  you  a  rectangular  room  with  a 
at  the  end.  with  a  mantel  orar  the 
,  and  above  the   mantel   la  a   pot- 
one  of  the  great  Presidents  of  the 
Statea.  Woodrow  WUaon.    {Applause.) 
to  look  down  on  the  dellberationa 
Cabinet  and  aee  put  Into  fffect  the 
Itdes   ard  principles   for   which   he 
twenty-odd  years  ago.    And  on  the  left 
this  portrait  U  a  portrait  of  lladiaon. 
to  that  la  a  portrait  at  Jefleraon. 
of  democracy.    And  the  Cabinet 
a  very  Interesting  table.    It  la  made 
pure  mahogany,  a  table  some  30  feet 
6  feet   wide,  tapering  down  to 
eomers  at  the  end.  and  bv  the  center 
atu  the  Prealdant  ot  the  United 
Oo  hia  right  atta  Um  Sacratary  of 
next  to  the  8-cretary  of  StaU  slU 
of  War.  and  next  to  him  alta 
General,  and  n«xt  alts  the 
of  the  Interior.    On  tha  Prealdant  s 
the  Secretary  of  tha  Trettsury.  and 
bUn  the  Attoraay  Oanaral.  and  then 
ot  tba  Ravy.  and  tHa  Sacretary 
and   laat   tha   Sacretary   at 


Cabinet 


seeirtw 


m  It 
fot  nder 


Fo  ilMsiter 


ther^  and  hava  aaan  tba  prob> 
laoM  ttlat  have  fared  tha  Cabinet.  I  hara 
haard  t^iam  diactiaaad  there,  aa  w«  aay  down 


•  in  Taiaa.  juat  throwing  It  out  on  tha  table 
with  the  cards  up.  I  have  seen  the  President 
grasp  tha  Issues  Involved.  I  have  seen  him 
probe  the  facta  In  order  that  he  might  see 
both  sides.  I  have  seen  him  understand  the 
problem.  I  hara  aecn  him  decide  tha  laaues. 
and  decide  them  with  that  rara  Judcment. 
with  that  uncanny  accuracy  that  oconaa  from 
one  who.  like  you  and  me.  la  of  the  people, 
a  great  Mlasourlan  who  has  that  common, 
ordinary  horae  senaa  that  today  leads  us  to 
victory  In  the  peace.  I  think  that  today  we 
should  thank  God  that  In  the  White  House 
we  bave  Harry  8.  Truman.     (Applause.) 

Tonight  I  thought  I  might  tell  you  Just 
a  few  things  about  the  Attorney  Oanaral. 
I'm  Just  brand  new  there,  you  know;  I  baTcot 
befu  there  long.  I  started  out  In  the  De- 
p.->rtment  Ln  19.37  I  think  I  met  Charlie 
McCarthy  In  1938  Back  thrre  then,  we  had 
to  room  two  or  three  of  us  to  an  office. 
I  remember  many  times  when  Charlie  left 
town,  he'd  come  back  and  bis  office  would  be 
moved,  and  I  remember  many  times  when 
mine  wa.^  moved  while  I  was  out  of  town, 
and  we  would  have  to  scramble  r^round  and 
try  to  find  the  fllca  that  we  had  been  work- 
ing on.  That's  bow  crowded  your  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  WAS 

You  know  the  Attorney  General  has  many 
problema.  He  haa  many  petltlona  that  are 
preaeotad  to  him:  he  haa  many  pleas  that 
ara  mada  in  behaiX  of  persons;  and  b«  baa 
many  that  are  mada  against  persona.  One 
of  hla  moat  arduous  taaka  la  the  selection 
of  judges.  There  are  some  people  who  think 
t^at  the  Attorney  General,  in  selecting  a 
petaon  to  recommend  to  the  President  for  a 
Judgeablp.  Juat  reaches  his  hand  down  in  a 
bat  and  kind  of  ahufflea  the  carda  and  comes 
up  with  a  name.  That  Is  far  from  the  truth. 
We  watch  the  dUtrtcts  very  closely.  We 
have  a  department  that  do«a  nothing  but 
watch  the  districts  with  reference  to  Judges. 
the  circutta  with  reference  to  circuit  Juflges. 
the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  tha 
Unltad  Statea  attornays.  Of  course  many 
times  we  do  not  know,  we  cant  foresee  th-it 
a  vacancy  wtll  occur.  For  example,  a  vacancy 
might  be  caused  by  a  death.  But  many  times 
wt  can  foraaae  thosa  things,  and  long  before 
that  vacancy  might  occur  we  have  already 
been  canvassing  the  field  to  tee  Just  who 
might  be  fitted  for  that  type  of  work. 

While  I  am  your  Attorney  General.  It  ahsU 
be  my  purpoaa  to  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  tba  trial  bench  those  who  btre  had 
trial  experience,  thoae  who  have  bad  tba 
hard  knocks  In  the  courtroom,  tboaa  who 
have  learned,  as  the  Saturdav  Evening  Ptst 
said,  to  wrestle  with  Juries,  thoae  who  have 
had  the  practical  experience.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  shall  look  Into  the  t>ackground.  Into 
the  education.  Into  tba  home  life,  into  the 
social  aapeeta  of  each  at  tba  varloua  peracns 
who  might  ha  raeamaaaMted  for  positions. 
And  when  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
certain  person  haa  those  attrlbutea,  those 
quallficatlona  that  in  o\ir  opinion  will  permit 
him.  In  fact  will  demand  from  him.  that  he 
allow  that  simple,  everyday,  ordinary  Jus- 
tice that  the  lltlganta  In  that  court  deserve, 
that  Is  the  person  whom  we  will  recommerd 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtea  to  be 
made  a  trial  Judge. 

HofW  aa  to  the  circuit  bench.  We  Intend 
to  raeoaunend  for  that  bench  those  tiho  have 
bad  experience  In  court,  those  who  have  pre- 
sided In  the  cotjrt.  I  dont  mean  by  that 
particularly  the  Pederal  court:  I  dont  mean 
to  say  that  we  are  going  to  elevate  only  trial 
Judges  from  the  Federal  ben^.  although  I 
do  believe  in  promotions.  But  we  ahall  go 
Into  the  State  benches,  as  we  did  In  Nevada 
not  loaga^whaa  we  took  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  soprema  ODvrt  and  put  him  on  the 
ninth  circuit  otrt  !n  California.  And  as  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  As  we  did  In  the  case 
ot  Mr.  Justice  Burton,  we  shall  seek  out  that 
type  of  man  who  haa  had  the  experience 
that  will  enable  him  to  deal  out  that  type 


of  Justice  which  UtlganU  In  that  court  ara 
entitled  to  receive. 

Aa  you  know,  my  ofllce  is  a  pretty  big 
office.  It  has  37.000  people.  Down  In  Texas 
we'd  call  It  like  being  in  the  tall  cotton. 
It's  sort  of  ornate  when  you  come  Into  It. 
You  walk  In  and  you  have  this  reception 
room,  and  then  you  have  another  room  where 
the  secretaries  stay,  and  then  you  have  a 
room  as  large  as  this  room  here  where  there 
U  a  private  office,  and  behind  it  you  have 
a  little  office  where  you  do  yoiu  wi>rk.  Of 
course.  Charlie  knows  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral doea  very  little  work:  he  depend*;  on 
his  asalatanta  to  do  that.  Then  behind  that 
ItUle  office  you  have  a  small  library  room. 
Next  to  that  you  have  a  sitting  room.  And 
Itn  going  to  let  you  In  on  a  secret;  up  wbove 
the  sitting  room  there  Is  a  little  bedroom. 

Now  that  bedroom  has  created  a  story 
When  Bob  Jackson  was  appointed  Attorney 
General,  after  he  was  confl.med  he  took  s 
little  vscatlon.  Alter  you  get  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  you  are  entitled  to  a  vacation 
(Laughter  I  I  have  betn  \hrough  that  twC' 
or  three  tlmea.  and  I  know  Well.  Just  be- 
fore Bob  waa  there.  Mr  Justice  Murphy  waa 
the  Att(»iiey  General,  and  Mr.  Murphy  bad 
Just  gone  on  the  Supreme  Court  ot  tht- 
United  St&tes.  Well,  two  ladles  came  in  U> 
see  the  Attorney  General  while  Bob  was  gone. 
One  was  a  very  charming  movie  actrem  and 
the  other  waa  the  beautiful  wife  of  u 
Georgia  politician  who  waa  very  promlnen*-. 
m  party  drelea.  Of  cour)<e.  the  office  was  u 
bit  flabbergasted  because  of  these  beautiful 
ladiea  calling  on  the  Attorney  General,  and 
also  because  the  Attorney  General  waa  ou: 
of  town. 

Now  Hugo,  the  executive  assistant  to  thu 
Attorney  General.  Is  the  man  who  liandlei 
the  hot  problems  that  the  Attorney  General 
wanta  to  pasa  on  to  somebody  else.  He  sav/ 
these  ladiea  and  he  waa  a  Uttla  bit  perturbed, 
tnit  he  was  showing  tbam  tbroufb  Iha  offioas, 
thinking  that  perbapa  be  might  aattafy  tbam. 
He  got  back  to  thU  UMIa  library  I  waa  tall* 
Ing  you  about,  after  leading  them  tbrougii 
the  varloua  offices,  and  they  d'dnt  aecm  M 
be  very  well  aatlsfled.  80  he  decided  to  d) 
something  that  had  never  been  done  tiefort, 
and  that  waa  to  show  these  two  ladles  this 
little  bedroom.  As  he  came  into  the  sitting 
room  be  said.  ~Tou  know,  there  Is  another 
room  to  tbia  suite  of  offices  that  the  Attorney 
General  never  uses  It's  a  n  om  that  was 
Juat  Bort  of  an  architect's  dream.  The  At- 
torney General  nev»r  has  any  time  to  tise  I", 
but  you  ladles  have  been  so  nice  and  yoa 
have  been  so  considerate  because  the  Attor- 
ney General  Is  out  of  town  that  I  want  to 
show  you  this  room."  80  he  took  them  up  the 
staircase  of  10  or  13  steps.  This  room  Is  very 
secluded  and  'las  no  telephone,  and  thst  s 
one  of  the  best  things  sbout  It.  Aa  they 
walked  In  he  was  showing  them  the  room. 
There  was  a  couch  and  tba  Mankets  were  In 
order  and  the  sheet  was  turned  back  sort  <if 
like  they  ttim  them  back  In  the  Waldor- 
Astorla  snd  the  ladiea  looked  around  tre 
room  Miss  de  Havllland  was  the  movie  ttar 
and  abe  haa  a  v^ry  discerning  eye.  She  w:ls 
looking  aroond  and  she  wslked  over  to  tt  e 
couch  and  looked  at  it.  Then  she  looked  it 
Hu«;o  and  said.  "You  say  the  Attorney  Oener  il 
never  uaea  tbla  room?'  He  said.  "Yes:  nevr 
uaea  It."  8be  aald.  "Well,  how  did  this  hal-- 
pln  get  here?"     (Laughter  ) 

A  few  days  later  the  Attorney  General 
came  back  to  town,  aa  Attorneys  General  w  U 
do,  much  to  the  consternation  of  some  of  the 
help.  Htigo  was  going  over  the  long  list  it 
things  that  hnd  happened.  You  can't  Imag- 
ine what  a  long  list  It  is  until  you  hsppen  tn 
be  there  some  day.  When  I  get  there  in  the 
morning,  althouijh  I  have  only  been  goie 
this  one  day.  111  venture  to  say  the  list  wJl 
be  8  or  10  pagea  long.  As  I  aald  before. 
Hugo  was  going  down  that  list,  and  he  carie 
to  the  notation  he  had  made  abotit  the  ttvo 
beautiful  ladiea  calling  on  the  Attorney  Ge  1- 
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eral.  He  said,  "You  knew.  Mr.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. I  am  somewhat  embarmssed  at  this.  But 
these  two  ladies  came,  and  I  was  trying  to 
take  care  of  you*  business,  and  I  thought 
I'd  Just  show  them  that  1  wr^s  really  going  all 
out — and  I  took  them  up  In  the  little  bed- 
room What  do  you  thlrk!  Miss  de  Havll- 
land found  a  hairpin  up  there." 

Mr.  Jackson  burst  out  laughing— ycu  knew 
he's  nifghty  quick  on  his  feet — and  he  said. 
"Tou  know.  Hugo,  that's  the  best  story  I 
ever  heard  on  Frank  Murphy."  ILauehler.) 
Yesterday  I  sat  next  to  Mr.  Justice  Murphv, 
and  I  told  him  about  vising  this  story.  He 
didn't  vsrlly  It.  but  there  wr^s  no  denial,  so  I 
take  It  that  I  have  hJs  consent  to  use.  it, 
|L-.ughter.) 

One  of  the  most  Important  things  In  the 
Attorney  Gcncrels  cfflre,  I  think,  and  a  thing 
that  Is  possibly  much  m  the  minds  of  UiW- 
yers  today.  Is  the  enforcement  of  the  antl- 
trU5t  laws  and  the  laws  that  affect  business. 
I  nas  rcp.red  in  that  d.vl^lon,  so  I  thoig'r.t  I 
mlgbt  bring  you  a  few  words  about  the  policy 
I  hope  to  carry  cut. 

Heretofore  the  Anti-Trust  Division  Inves- 
t'nat^otis  have  been  made  largely  by  the  at- 
torneys In  the  Anti-Trust  Division.  We'd 
take  boys  who  had  been  out  of  schccl  a 
short  time,  put  them  In  a  group  of  three  or 
icur.  rut  a  man  of  experience  above  them. 
and  send  them  out  to  Investigate  a  case.  I 
don't  intend  to  do  that  while  I  am  the  At- 
torney General.  I  Intend  to  use  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  on  antitrust  cases. 
The  reason  I  am  doirg  that  Is  twofold.  One 
Is  that  I  mean  business  on  this  antitrust.  I 
mean  to  go  after  it  on  a  Nation-wide  basis. 
I  don't  mean  to  use  groups.  I  mean  to  use 
the  full  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
lice  to  see  that  so  long  as  the  Congress  keeps 
the  antitrust  laws  on  the  books,  they  will  be 
enforced.  They'll  be  enforced  In  a  practical 
way.  I  don't  mean  by  that  that  we  are  going 
to  have  any  witch-hunting;  we're  not 
We're  not  going  to  have  any  so-called  Ashing 
expeditions.  We  are  going  to  have  Just 
everyday,  hard-flghtlng  practical  law  en- 
forcement of  the  antltiiist  laws  and  all  other 
business  laws.  So  long  as  the  Government 
can  stay  out  of  business.  I  think  It  Is  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  people  as  well  as  of 
business,  but  I  Intend  to  use  the  antitrust 
laws  to  see  that  tUolneas  keeps  open  the 
channels  of  trade  and  gives  to  every  person 
the  right  to  go  Into  buElncss.  the  right  to 
mantain  the  type  of  business,  so  long  as  he 
doea  not  violate  the  law.  that  he  wants  to 
maintain,  and  to  keep  these  channela  clear. 

In  that  regard.  I  do  not  Intend  to  per- 
mit, so  long  as  I  am  the  Attorney  General, 
any  business  or  any  Industry  to  be  Indict- 
ed by  criminal  Indictment  or  Information 
that  has  engaged  In  practices  for  many  years, 
practices  that  are  publicly  known,  practices 
that  have  for  many  years  had  the  sanction 
In  good  faith  of  the  lawyers  that  have  repre- 
sented that  business  or  that  Industry.  In 
other  words,  so  long  as  Industry  has  followed 
a  practice  that  Is  so  publicly  known  and 
has  been  lo  publicly  followed,  and  that  has 
the  approval  of  that  Industry's  buslnes-s  and 
Is  known  to  the  Department.  I  intend  to  go 
by  the  civil  remedy  of  Injunction,  rather 
than  by  the  grand  Jury  or  by  criminal  Infor- 
mation. 

I  do  not  want  you  to  think  for  a  minute 
that  I  Intend  to  be  soft  In  this  regard.  I  do 
not.  Whenever  there  is  any  price  fixing,  any 
present  willful  Intent  to  violate  the  statute, 
I  Intend  to  present  those  facts  to  a  grand 
Jury  or  to  rctiuest  the  United  States  attorney 
to  file  criminal  Information  against  those 
who  are  culpable  In  that  regard,  but  I  do 
not  Intend  to  use  the  Indictment  or  the 
criminal* Information  to  hit  business  over  the 
head  In  order  to  make  it  comply  with  my 
Ideas  of  economic  policy.  I  Intend  to  enforce 
the  sUtute  as  It  is  written,  and  give  busi- 
ness a  fair  deal  and  a  fair  roll  of  the  dice,  as 
wa  say  down  borne. 


In  that  regard.  I  Invite  the  lawyers  of 
business  to  come  to  Washington  or  to  come 
to  the  United  States  attorneys  and  talk  over 
their  antitrust  problems  with  them.  II  you 
have  a  problem  that  you  want  to  talk  over, 
some  problem  that  you  are  doubtful  on.  as 
to  whether  It  Is  legal,  we  will  be  glad  to 
talk  with  you  and  to  give  you  our  ideas.  I 
don't  mean  by  that  that  we  are  golrg  to 
give  you  a  rubber  stamp  or  we  are  going  to 
legalize  something  that  Is  not  legal.  I  mean 
by  that  that  we  are  going  to  attempt  to  work 
with  you  in  an  effort  to  help  business  to 
carry  on  In  cuch  a  way  that  it  may  know 
v.hat  the  Government's  Idea  Is  with  n  gard 
to  the  antitrust  laws  under  which  that  busi- 
ness works.  So  much  for  the  antitrust  laws. 
The  second  thing  that  I  intend  to  spear- 
head is  the  collection  of  taxes.  You  knew 
the  person  who  fraudulently  evades  his  taxes, 
whether  they  be  Income  taxes,  or  processing 
taxes,  or  any  other  type  of  tables,  that  are 
due  to  tbe  Government  is  tatlng  money  from 
your  pocket  and  mine.  I  Intend  to  make 
those  people  pay,  and  I  Intend  to  do  It  by 
criminal  prosecution.  I  mean  by  that,  that 
I  intend  to  present  or  have  presented  to 
grand  juries  those  facts  that  come  to  my  at- 
tention with  regard  to  the  violation  of  the 
Income  tax  or  any  other  tax  laws  ot  the 
United  States,  in  an  effort  to  brirg  to  justice 
those  who  do  not  pay  the  lawful  taxes  that 
are  assessed  against  them.  W&  have  been 
doing  that  now  for  some  a  or  4  months.  Soon 
after  Mr.  Vinson  was  appointed  S:cre- 
tary  of  the  Treasury  he  and  I  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  Chester  Bowles,  the 
OPA  Administrator,  had  a  meeting  In  which 
we  decided  on  this  polity.  We  shall  cor  tlnue 
that  policy.  There  are  those  who  think  that 
they  can  evade  taxes,  but  they  can't  get  away 
with  that.  They  are  going  to  get  caught  up 
with  sooner  cr  later. 

Now.  there  is  a  policy  that  has  brought  the 
Government  In  quite  a  lot  of  taxes  evei-  since 
It  was  announced,  and  that  Is  the  po.lcy  of 
what  Is  known  as  voluntary  disclosure.  If 
you  have  a  client  who  has  a  bad  conscience 
and  knows  that  he  has  violated  the  law  and 
owes  some  taxes,  and  you  bring  him  In  to  the 
internal  revenue  collector  and  say  that  he 
owes  so  much  for  so  many  years — If  that  Is 
done,  we  won't  go  after  him  crimlnaly.  If 
he  owes  that  tax.  he  will  have  to  pay  It  and 
the  fraud  penalty  Incident  to  It.  but  there 
v,-lll  be  no  criminal  prosecution  If  he  comes 
In  and  makes  a  clean  breast  of  it.  But  If  he 
doesn't,  when  the  intelligence  service  catches 
up  with  him,  you  can  bet  your  bottom  dollar 
that  he  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  limit  of  the 
law.  We  intend  to  try  to  get  the  ll.:nlt  on 
that  type  of  law  violation. 

In  my  office,  besides  the  rooms  I  hive  de- 
scribed, there  Is  another  room.  It  hi  a  cir- 
cular room  that  haa  a  door  that  goes  Into 
each  of  these  offices  that  I  have  dejcribed, 
BO  that  If  you  want  to  keep  people  In  two  or 
three  different  cfllces  and  take  th<;m  out 
without  their  seeing  one  another,  you  can 
carry  them  out  through  this  room.  I  usually 
carry  them  out  thrpugh  that  room,  because 
written  on  the  walnut  panels  that  mark  the 
walls  Is  this  phrase:  "The  Govemmeat  wins 
when  justice  is  done."  80  long  as  I  am  the 
Attorney  General,  that  shall  be  the  motto  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Govern- 
ment wins  whether  the  defendant  li  found 
guilty  or  not.  so  long  as  he  Is  given  a  fair 
trial.  The  Government  wins  when  Jtistlce 
is  done.  We  represent  both  sides.  As  your 
Attorney  General,  I  am  the  people's  lawyer. 
I  am  not  the  lawyer  to  persecute;  I  am  the 
lawyer  to  represent  all  the  people.  I  don't 
care  whether  they  be  Democrats,  whether 
they  be  Republicans,  or  what  they  b«!,  I  shall 
represent  them  all.  I  shall  attempt  to  get 
the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  after  getting  the 
facts  and  hearing  both  sides,  if  the  defend- 
ant's side  wishes  to  be  heard  I  shall  proceed, 
regardless  of  what  the  consequences  might 
be  or  what  the  uproar  might  result,  in.    In 


other  words,  I  Intend  to  carry  out  Just  the 
motto  that  "The  Government  wins  when 
justice  Is  done." 

The  Attorney  General  has  a  lot  of  pleasant 
things  to  do.  too.  Some  of  you  may  have 
read  the  story  about  me  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  I  v/asnt  characterizrd  there 
as  the  ijeople's  lawyer;  I  was  characterized 
there  as  the  President's  new  lawyer.  I'm 
proud  t  be  the  President's  lawyer,  because 
I  hdve  the  groatest  client  that  ever  lived,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  No  lawyer 
could  have  a  finer  client,  no  lawyer  would 
work  f.ny  harder  for  a  client  than  |he  would 
wcrk  for  that  client.  But  at  the  same  time, 
as  I  to'd  you.  I  feel  that  I  represent  the  peo- 
ple, that  I'm  the  people's  lawyer.  In  that 
article  they  had  me  making  pancakes  and 
had  me,  I  think,  standing  up  there  flappl::g 
some  flapjacks.  Down  in  Texas  we  used  to 
call  them  battercakes.  Well,  you  know  since 
that  time  I've  gotten  the  fifth  griddle-skillet. 
I  had  about  10  letters  that  said  I  used  the 
wrong  kind  of  utensil.  They  had  not'.csd 
that  I  used  a  skillet  rather  than  a  griddle  to 
fry  these  pancakes,  so  yesterday  I  pot  this 
combination  griddle-skillet,  which  was  made 
by  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  of  magnesium.  It 
is  very  light.  I  didn't  know  what  was  In  the 
package  until  I  opered  It  up  and  It  was  a  com- 
bination griddle-skillet.  They  were  taking 
no  chances  on  whether  I  was  virrong  or 
whether  I  was  right  In  using  a  skillet.  We 
also  got  a  lot  of  pancake  flou/,  and  I  have 
a  lot  of  new  recipes  that  came  In.  I  haven't 
tried  them  all  out  yet.  Some  c  them  call 
for  corn  meal  and  some  of  them  call  for 
buckwheat  and  some  of  them  call  for  plain 
flour.     It's  Just  a  conglomeration. 

In  addition  to  that,  you  will  remember  the 
writer  mentioned  som"»thlng  about  little 
trinkets  that  were  given  o  the  Attorney 
General.  One  W£is  a  little  watch.  1  don't 
have  it  with  me;  I  gave  It  to  Mary.  Mary  is 
my  wife.  I  thought  It  was  more  appropriate 
for  her.  It's  a  little  tlack  watca,  about  a 
couple  of  Inches  long  and  an  Inch  wide,  and 
when  you  open  It  the  face  shows  up,  and  It 
winds  itself  when  you  open  and  close  It.  It's 
a  beautiful  little  thing.  I  had  been  down  In 
what  we  call  the  great  hall  and  shaken  a  few 
hands,  about  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred, 
and  a  gentleman  came  up,  and  said,  "I  Just 
want  you  to  have  this  to  carry  through  your 
term  as  Attorney  General."  I  was  shaking 
hands,  so  I  took  It  and  put  It  In  my  pocket. 
It  was  Just  a  little  note  of  some  kind.  I 
thought.  I  get  a  lot  of  them,  and  some  are 
nice  ones,  and  some  are  sort  of  bad.  It  brings 
you  down  to  earth  when  you  g3t  those.  So 
when  I  got  upstairs  I  took  my  coat  off  and 
threw  It  on  the  desk,  and  I  heard  It  thump, 
which  reminded  me  of  the  gift.  I  looked  In 
my  pocket  and  pulled  out  this  package,  and 
It  was  .  beautiful  watch.  It  was  In  a  little 
Dunhlll  sack. 

I  wondered  who  gave  It  to  me.  There  Is  ft 
statute  on  the  books  that  prohibits  one  In 
the  Department  of  Justice  from  giving  a 
superior  a  gift  and  prohibits  the  superior 
from  accepting  a  gift.  There  are  a  great 
many  people  within  the  Department — so  I 
wondered  just  who  It  was  that  gave  It  to  me. 
I  asked  Edgar  Hoover  to  check  Into  It,  and  he 
said  he  had  no  clues,  but  he'd  see  what  he 
could  do.  In  2  or  3  v.eeks  he  came  back  and 
said  he  had  found  out  who  had  given  me  the 
watch,  and  It  was  not  a  person  In  the  Depart- 
ment, The  way  he  found  out  was  that  there 
were  only  three  of  those  watches,  although 
they  dldnt  cost  but  $8  apiece,  and  one  went 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  one 
went  to  Bob  Hannegan,  and  the  third  one 
went  to  me. 

I  was  with  Mrs.  Truman  and  some  other 
people  the  other  night  at  a  little  dinner,  and 
I  wanted  to  check  up  on  It  Just  to  be  sure, 
although  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  In  the 
FBI.  I  have  found  out  that  they  can  really 
do  things  I  never  dreamed  they  could  do.  In 
fact,  they  zave  me  their  bullet-proof  car.    I 
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dont  kilow  «by  they  save  It  to  me.    I  was 

'^tt^-ig  o  Bdg&r  one  day  about  it  and  I  uud. 

IM  jnoQ  thoofbt  I  wu  hotter  than 

_  I,  and  that'a  why  you  guv*  me  the 

Mkrd  Ifn.  Trxunan  about  the  watch 

took  out  of  her  purte  one  that  waa 

[ike  mine.     That  night  I  gave  mine 
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I  came  Into  the  Deportment.  I  didn't 
hat  the  juveuUe  delinquency  In  the 
itatea  had  Increased  lo  much  In  re- 
One  day  a  man  came  into  the 
a  Midwest  city,  and  be  told  me 
Indictment  that  had  been  returned 
boy.  17  years  old.  wbu  had  been 
by  the  Army  to  go  to  school.  He  was 
school,  and  hU  daddy  was  a  very 
But  this  boy  got  In  with  an  ex- 
and  was  Induced  to  join  In  on  a 
to  sell  airplane  tlckeU. 
tltird  man  in  the  scheme  wae  an  em- 
one  uf  the  air  lines.  Thia  employee 
these  tickets — of  course  they  were 
for — and  give  them  to  the  ex-con- 
ihe  ex-convlct  wculd  give  them  to 
and  the  boy  would  cash  them  at  an 
ofBce.  Of  course  he  couldn't  go  back 
4u&e  alt-linea  offloe  twice,  because  he 
caught  up  with  pretty  quickly,  so 
:eated  that  he  go  over  Into  another 
ifhlch  he  did.  and  then  Into  a  third 
Tha  FBI  caught  him  after  he  bad 
twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  dol- 
of  these  tickeu.  So  be  stood  In- 
lor  tbis  felony  In  the  United  SUtes 
Court.  His  daddy  sat  there  and  told 
knew.  I've  been  busy  In  war  work. 
1  trying  to  help  get  the  war  won.  and 
my  boy.  U  anyone  should  be  pun- 
ahould  be  me.  bacause  be  didnt 
he  waa  doing.  I've  neglected  bim 
:he  last  3  or  4  or  S  years.  I  didn't 
vhat  was  going  on."  I  picked  up 
and  called  the  United  States  At- 
that  district  and  aaked  him  to  look 
case  and  see  Just  what  the  condi- 
and  Just  what  type  of  person  this 
and  what  his  daddy  waa  and  the  rest 
f^lly.  I  found  out  tliat  the  boy  had 
in  trouble  before.  I  found  out 
all  probability.  If  he  get  over  this 
te  would  be  a  law-abiding  cltlaen. 
that  boy  is  not  In  the  penitentiary, 
not  In  a  reformatory.  Today  he  Is 
on.  and  he  Is  serrlng  in  the  active 
the  United  States.  He  is  not  In 
in  the  active  Army.  I  hope  and  I 
that  he  wUl  be  a  good  cltlsen. 
are  thoonndi  of  boys  like  that,  and 
I  thouMBdl  ot  glrla.  I  aaked  Kdgar 
4>  get  me  up  some  flf^urea  about  It. 
my  surprlae.  I  found  that  In  one 
glrla  16  yean  of  age  and  under,  the 
had  increased  S67  percent  for  the 
months  of  IMS.  Another  offer.ae. 
by  girls  16  and  under,  had  Increased 
I  found  out  that  for  the  flrst  6 
of  IMS  of  all  crimes  of  all  types,  by 
54  percent  were  by  boys  and  girls 
ytan  of  age.  So  I  thought  It  was 
aumebodj  to  do  something. 
It  would  be  a  great  idea  if  the  bar 
of  the  United  States  could  get 
and  have  a  pro<nram  that  might  help 
tht9i  boys  and  glrla.  I  don't  have 
concrete  to  suggest,  other  than 
you  might  establlah  aome  ycuth 
I  ort  of  like  the  USO.  I  sxiggeetcd  thU 
New  York  lawyers  and  radio  ezecu- 
they  now  have  several  youth  cen- 
!  few  York  where  theee  boys  and  girls 
ind  kick  up  their  heels  rather  than 
in  the  back  seat  of  a  stolen  auto- 
s  they  do  now.  I  think  that  you 
•omethlng  that  would  be  of  great 
to  your  country  If  you  would  look 
situation  Perhaps  the  youth  cen- 
lot  the  answer.  But  flgure  out  some 
Kunethlng  that  the  lawyers  can  de- 
to  that  will  be  a  monument 
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to  them,  a  monument  to  the  citizenship  of 
tomorrow,  because  theee  boys  and  girls  are 
going  to  be  the  men  and  women  who  run 
the  country  tomorrow.  We  muat  help  them. 
Same  of  them  are  not  aa  fortunate  as  your 
boy  or  my  boy.  or  your  girl  or  my  girl.  I  hcpe 
that  this  bar  aasociaiion  will  appoint  a  com- 
mltta*  to  look  into  tbis  deplorable  situation. 
■dgar  Hoover  and  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
every  cooperation.  In  theee  percentages.  I 
am  not  speaking  of  Federal  crimes.  I  am 
fp^f  ^^Tij  of  all  crimes,  including  State  crimes. 

We  have  a  lot  of  problenu  In  Waahlngton 
bealdes  cooking  pancakes  and  one  thing  and 
another,  and  we  need  a  lot  of  good  auggea- 
ttons  in  the  Department  of  Justice.  We  are 
trying  to  ruu  a  law  olBcc.  It's  a  pretty  big 
one.  I'm  Just  a  small-iowu  lawyer.  I  need 
the  help  of  the  lawyers  all  over  the  country. 

When  I  first  came  Into  the  Department. 
I  was  a  little  bit  scared  to  talk  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Not  that  I  was  afraid  of  him. 
but  I  Juat  was  a  little  bashful  about  talking 
to  blm.  When  I  became  Attorney  General. 
I  aet  up  oubside  of  my  office  what  we  call 
a  auggestlon  box.  and  I  wruie  a  little  note  to 
all  the  employeea  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  had  it  mlmeograpbed.  I  told  them 
that  I  was  setting  out  this  sUKgeatiun  box 
and  that  I  had  the  key  to  It  and  nobody  else 
weuld  have  it.  and  that  I  hoped  they  would 
give  me  their  suggestions  for  the  betterment 
of  the  Department  If  triey  could  sign  them, 
f\ne,  becauae  I  knew  then  that  they  meant 
what  they  "aid;  If  they  couldn't  sign  them, 
they  shotild  send  them  in  anonymously  and 
I  would  consider  them  anyway. 

One  night  I  went  out  and  scooped  up  theee 
stiggeatlona  and  took  Uiem  home  with  me, 
and  I  waa  looking  over  tnem  along  with  some 
other  stuff  that  was  official  busineas.  About 
midnight  I  came  across  this  letter,  written 
on  the  typewriter      It  said: 

"DsAx  Ma.  ArroaNCT  Oonaai.:  You  should 
not  wear  bow  tiea.  Baaidca.  the  bow  ties 
that  you  wear  are  too  luud 

"Your  wife  does  not  have  the  proper  hairdo 
The  wife  of  the  Attorney  General  should  have 
a  very  dignified  hairdo,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  she  go  to  the  beauty  parlor  and  have 
her  hair  done  over." 

Well,  Mary  had  gone  to  bed  and  I  didn't 
want  to  show  that  to  her  and  disturb  her 
reat  the  remainder  of  the  night,  so  I  waited 
till  the  next  morning.  She  was  very  much 
interested  In  that  last  paragraph  I  decided 
I  would  check  up  on  this  note,  so  I  called 
the  FBI  around  and  they  checked  into  it. 
The  next  morning  Edgar  came  around.  He 
had  the  letter  with  him.  and  he  said.  'Well. 
we've  checked  the  typewriters  and  we  have 
pinned  It  down  to  four  or  five  typewriters, 
but  there  are  about  10  or  15  lawyers  that 
use  those  typewriters,  through  their  secre- 
taries, and  we  don't  know  Just  whether  it 
Is  the  lawyers  or  the  secretarlea.  So,"  he 
said,  "I  sent  it  over  to  the  flugerprint  section 
and  I've  found  out  who  it  was." 

"Who  in  the  world  waa  It.  Kdgar?"  I  asked. 

Be  said.  "Well.  I'll  tell  you  It  was  your 
boy.  Ramsey."     (Laughter. | 

Mow  the  reason  that  I  am  wearing  a  bow 
tie  tonight  Is  that  Ramsey  Is  in  the  marinee. 
He's  about  3  inches  taller  than  I  am,  and 
I  am  no  person  to  cope  with  him.  but  I  do 
want  to  have  your  aacgoBtions  If  you  can't 
come  to  Waabtagtoi  and  come  to  see  me 
when  you  are  there,  I  hope  you  will  write' 
me.  Of  course,  if  you  can  come  there  and 
bring  a  little  bit  of  Tenneeaee  like  I  aaw 
today.  It  would  really  make  my  heart  glad 
to  see  you  and  to  get  your  suggestions.  But 
If  you  can't,  write  me.  I  want  to  hear  about 
it  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  offer  for 
the  good  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
intand  to  carry  on  the  Department  Just  like 
you  would  want  your  law  office  run.  Ifs 
your  law  office.  I'm  Juat  your  leader  there. 
I  want  you  to  feel  that  It's  your  law  oOce. 
I  don't  want  you  to  think  by  that  that  you 
can  run  it.  becauaa  jo\x  can't,  but  you  will 


get  a  fair  deal,  your  client  will  get  a  tquart 
deal,  and  the  people  will  be  dtult  with  as 
they  should  be. 

It  la  a  great  personal  privilege  to  be  here 
today  and  tonight.  It's  olwaya  good  to  meet 
with  lawyers  You  know  we  get  our  beacs 
so  far  In  the  public  trough  sometimes  that 
we  loee  our  perspective  When  we  get  out 
and  meet  with  folks  such  as  you.  we  get 
our  outlook  back,  we  get  to  seeing  thlng5  ss 
we  should,  and  for  that  reason  I  deem  It  i 
particular  privilege  to  be  here  and  to  meet 
«'tth  you.  So  I  bid  you  goodnight.  | Ap- 
plause. ] 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  th* 
New  York  Times  editorial  of  February  :) 
points  very  mildly  to  the  futility  of  snap- 
blanket  legislation.  That  editorial  reads 
as  follows: 

Tin  mrw  labob  bitl 

Wholly  apart  from  the  merits  or  the  con- 
tenu  of  the  Caae  bill,  the  moat  slgulOcaut 
thing  about  It  is  that  the  House,  for  the  flnt 
time  in  several  yeara.  has  passed  by  a  large 
majority  a  measure  to  which  the  spuket- 
men  for  organlxed  labor  were  known  to  be 
opposed.  The  House  has  done  this  only 
two  or  three  times  since  the  paaeage  of  the 
Wagner  Act.  more  than  10  years  ago.  In 
June  of  IMO  It  passed,  by  a  vote  of  358  ti 
128,  sweeping  amendmenu  to  the  Wagner 
Act.  In  December  IMl,  Just  a  few  days  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor.  It  passed  by  a  vote  of  2S3 
to  136,  the  Smith  strike-control  bUl.  In  June 
of  1913  it  passed  the  Connally-Smlth  bll . 
The  Qrst  two  bills  were  burled  in  commit- 
tee In  the  Senate  and  never  came  before 
that  body  for  action.  The  Conually -Smith 
bill  originated  In  the  Senate  and  so  became 
law  The  action  of  the  Hotise  In  passing  ths 
Case  bill  yesterday  by  a  vote  of  358  to  155 
means  that  the  present  wave  of  strikes  has 
once  more  stung  Congress  into  action. 

Wholly  apart  from  Its  contenu.  however, 
the  Caae  bill  Is  one  mure  Uhistratlon  of  how 
not  to  legislate.  It  was  put  before  the  whole 
House  without  study  or  hearings  by  any  com- 
mittee. Drastic  amendments  to  it  were  made 
on  the  floor  In  this  respect  it  was  net 
unique.  The  Smith  strike-control  bill  cf 
IMl  waa  slapped  together  and  pas:>ed  with- 
out so  much  as  a  week's  study  or  debati*. 
The  Connally-Smlth  law,  still  on  the  boolct. 
waa  also  largely  written  on  the  floor. 

Yet  moat  of  the  very  people  who  criticize 
the  new  bill  on  this  ground,  aa  they  criticize  i 
Its  predecessors,  fail  to  recognise  or  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  trouble  goes  mucb 
deeper.  Congreaa  and  the  adminlatraUoa 
have  had  more  than  10  years  In  which  to 
appoint  an  authoritative  and  impartial  com- 
mission  to  recommend  a  rounded  program  i>t 
labor  legislation.  Neither  of  them  bos  ev«  r 
done  so.  The  members  of  the  Labor  Cnn:.- 
mltteea  of  the  Bouaa  and  Senate,  respectlTel;,'. 
ore  usually  placed  on  thoae  committees  1M- 
catise  they  are  "pro  labor"— tliat  U,  because 
they  want  only  the  legislation  that  the  unior  s 
oak  for.  They  do  not  represent  the  opfnloa 
of  either  the  House  or  Senate  as  a  whole  03 
what  labor  legislation  Is  desirable.  For  moie 
than  10  years  they  have  systematically  op- 
posed every  blU.  regardless  of  iU  merits,  to 
which  organized  labor  raised  the  allgbtett 
objection.  The  Senate  Lat>or  Committee  hsa 
made  It  its  business  to  see  that  even  labcr 
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bills  approved  by  more  than  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  House  never  see  the  light  of 
day  again  and  never  come  to  a  vote  in  the 
Senate.  This  Is  not  a  picture  of  majority 
rule  or  of  proper  democratic  process. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  Case  bill,  they  are, 
as  one  m  ght  expect  in  the  circumstances, 
mixed.  On  the  one  hand  it  proposes  some 
reforms  that  are  long  overdue.  Surely  it  Is 
time  that  some  Federal  legislation  tpoke  out 
against  the  use  of  force,  violence,  or  intimi- 
dation by  either  side  In  a  labor  dispute;  or 
the  unlawful  destruction  or  seizure  of  prop- 
erly: or  the  violation  of  labor  contracts.  This 
the  Case  bill  does.  Surely  unions  that  are 
guilty  of  such  practices  should  be  deprived 
of  the  special  protections  of  the  Wf  gner  Act. 
whether  or  not  any  poeltive  penalties  are 
imposed  on  them.  Insofar  as  the  Case  bill 
direcU  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  take  cognizance  of  such  conditions  It  does 
what  the  Wagner  Act  should  have  done  from 
the  beginning.  Similar  comment  may  be 
made  regarding  the  Case  bills  previsions 
against  boycotts,  and  its  more  specific  re- 
moval of  foremen  and  other  supervisory  em- 
ployees from  the  provisions  of  the  Wagner 
Act  (though  the  language  of  the  original 
act  In  this  last  respect  is  plain  enough  If 
the  NI-RB  had  been  content  to  Interpret  it 
sen8:bly  ) 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill  are  more  du- 
bious. It  is  uncertain  whether  some  of  its 
provisions  could  be  enforced.  It  sets  up  ma- 
chinery in  some  respects  modeled  on  the 
War  Labor  Board  and  in  some  respects  on 
the  Railway  Labor  Act.  A  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  record  of  WLB  and  a  study  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  against  the  Toledo, 
Peoria  &  Western  Railroad  raise  serious 
doubts  whether  this  machinery  would  work 
as  its  sponsors  intend. 

The  bill  declares  that  the  term  "employee" 
shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  In  the  Wag- 
ner Act — almost  immediately  alter  it  has 
given  It  a  different  meaning  from  that  In  the 
Wagner  Act  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
of  all  Is  the  failure  not  only  to  guard  against 
Jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  new  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  and  the  NLRB,  but 
the  failure  to  repeal  the  Smlth-Connally  Act, 
as  part  of  the  new  measure,  though  the  Case 
bill  both  duplicates  and  conlradicta  the 
Smlth-Connally  Act. 

The  Case  bill  has,  however,  some  good  pro- 
visions to  build  on.  Let  us  hope  that  it  is 
not  burled,  like  lU  predecessors.  In  a  Senate 
committee,  but  is  made  the  basis  for  sincere 
study  and  considered  amendment  In  such  a 
committee  and  that  the  result,  without  too 
much  delay,  is  allowed  to  come  before  the 
full  Senate. 

In  the  Washington  Post  of  FebruaiT 
9  Is  the  following: 

MOBE   BOLD  THAN    WISE 

The  258-to-155  vote  of  the  House  for  the 
Case  strike-control  bill  is  more  Important 
than  the  bill  itself.  We  hope  that  the  blU 
will  not  become  law  In  Its  present  form.  But 
we  welcome  this  evidence  of  determination 
In  Congress  to  provide  more  effective  govern- 
mental machinery  for  dealing  with  strikes 
and  for  enforcement  of  fair  play  in  the  col- 
lective-bargaining process.  We  think  that  the 
House  membership  has  accurately  reflected 
the  temper  of  the  country  In  speaking  out 
boldly  and  resolutely  on  this  controversial 
issue.  Its  salutary  action  would  have  aroused 
far  more  enthusiasm,  however,  if  the  wisdom 
in  the  bill  had  matched  the  determination 
behind  It. 

While  the  measure  starts  with  the  key 
problem  of  effective  mediation.  It  would  ttirn 
this  task  over  to  an  Independent  board  com- 
posed of  labor  and  employer  representatives 
as  well  as  public  members.  Mediation  is 
the  task  of  Government,  not  of  unions  and 


management.  In  our  opinion,  the  mediation 
agency  sliould  be  composed  of  the  country's 
leading  experts  in  the  settlement  of  indiu trial 
disputes,  and  they  should  represent  only 
public  authority.  W^hat  the  House  proposes 
is  a  peacetime  WLB.  At  best  the  WLB  was 
only  a  makeshift  war  agency.  We  think  the 
problems  now  confronting  the  country  call 
for  an  agency  to  guide  the  collectlve-barg;ain- 
Ing  process  on  a  peacetime  basis  and  solely 
from  the  public  point  of  view. 

No  less  serious  is  the  mistake  of  backing 
up  this  board  by  force.    The  courts  wi  u:d  be 
authorized  to  enforce  its  orders  by  means  ol 
Injimctions  for  *he  maintenance  of  exiiting 
working  conditions  or  the  postponement  ot 
strikes  for  a  period  of  30  days.     That  -s  in 
deference  to  the  absurd  notion  that  a  "cool- 
ing off"  period  may  somehow  prevent  em- 
ployees from  striking.     What  Is  desired,  of 
course,   is   merely   time   for   a   governmo-ntal 
agency  to  step  in  and  use  its  good  ofHci?s  to 
adjust  employer -employee  differences  before 
a  strike   occurs.     This  obviously   cannct  be 
obtained  by  force.    A  mediation  board  as  hlch 
started  out  by  using  force  would  end  its  use- 
fulness forthwith.    All  it  can  do  Is  to  clrect 
employees  not  to  strike  or  employers  not  to 
change    working   conditions    while   negotia- 
tions are  going  forward.     Since  the  ticard 
would   unquestionatly  have  public  suiJoort 
in  such  undertakings,  any  party  refusi]ig  to 
cooperate    would    bring    automatic    punlah- 
mrnt    upon    Itself— perhaps   the    penalty    ot 
losing  its  case.    But,  in  any  event,  a  media- 
tion board  cannot  start  out  by  using  force. 
We  have  previously  expressed  the  opinion 
that  some  provisions  of  the  bU  are  des.rable 
and  constructive.     The  bill  would  authorize 
suits  for  breach  of  contract.    It  would  out- 
law violence  and  threats  of  violence  In  con- 
nection with  hiring  and  firing  and  picketing. 
It  would  penalize  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty in  strikes  and  xise  of  the  boycott  1-0  in- 
duce recognition  of  a  union  or  compliance 
with  Its  demands.    Likewise  it  would  remove 
"supervisory    employees"    from    the    groups 
whose  bargaining  rights  are  protected  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  the  bill  Is  a 
patchwork.  Being  an  illegitimate  offssprlng 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  sent  to  the  floor 
without  the  approval  of  any  legislative  com- 
mittee. It  Is  by  no  means  finished  legislation. 
For  that  the  Labor  Committee  Is  perhaps  as 
much  to  blame  as  any  other  group  txcause 
of  Its  failure  over  many  years  to  report  out 
constrvictlve  labor-disputes  leglslatlor.  In 
effect  the  action  of  the  House  is  a  rebtike  to 
Its  Labor  Committee  for  dereliction  of  duty. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  likewise  notorious  as  a  graveyard 
for  legislation  dealing  with  labor  disputes. 
Will  It  now  continue  to  keep  Its  head  an  the 
sand  until  the  Senate  finds  It  necessary 
hastily  to  patch  together  a  labor-dlisputes 
bill,  as  the  House  has  done?  The  committee 
has  a  chance  to  render  a  great  national  serv- 
ice by  rewriting  the  House  bill  In  line  with 
sound  principles  of  mediation  and  fair  play 
In  collective  bargaining.  But  there  Is  no  In- 
dication that  the  Senate  or  the  public  will 
wait  Indefinitely.  The  committee  has  the 
alternative  of  bringing  out  a  reasonable  and 
courageous  bill  or  of  risking,  because  of  its 
own  inactivity,  the  enactment  of  rash  and 
tmdlgested  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  no  excuse 
for  not  considering  amendment  of  the 
basic  law,  NLRA. 

In  March  of  1940  and  on  February  1, 
1946,  there  was  printed  in  the  Cohcres- 
sioNAL  Record  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  and  proposed  amendments. 
The  House  just  will  not  take  time  to  give 
study  to  much-needed  legislation. 


Farmers  Condemn  Strikes  in  Essential 
Industries 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  E.  H.  MOORE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  February  9  (legislative  day  of 
F.iday.  January  18  >.  1946 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Grady  County  Farm  Revolt," 
dealing  with  the  action  of  approximately 
300  Grady  County  farmers  at  Chickasha, 
Ok!a.,  who  met  in  protest  against  strikes 
in  essential  Industries  which  work  hard- 
ships on  them.  The  editorial  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  of  Jan- 
uary 29,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follov.s: 

CRAOT  COUNTT  FABM  RTVOLT 

About  300  Grady  County  farmers  met  at 
Chickasha  Saturday  to  voice  Indignation 
against  strikes  in  essential  Industries  that 
work  hardships  on  them.  A  resolution  was 
passed  warning  Congressmen  that  the  farm- 
ers win  vote  against  those  who  do  not  "act 
at  once  to  protect  otu-  Nation,  by  forcing  labor 
and  management  to  live  up  to  their  written 
contracts." 

Since  management  has  not  been  accused  of 
living  up  to  Its  contracts,  the  shoe  seems  to 
fit  the  steelworkers'  union,  which  had  a 
wage  contract  extending  to  October  15,  1946, 
one  provision  barring  strikes  dining  that 
period. 

United  States  Steel  had  offered  the  workers 
an  average  wage  of  $51.60.  besides  overtime 
for  a  40-hour  week,  or  $2,683.20  a  year.  The 
union  leaders  turned  down  this  offer.  The 
workers  had  already  had  more  than  33-per- 
cent Increase  in  wages  since  1941 — more  than 
offsetting  any  increase  in  cost  of  living. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  no  Grady  County 
farmer  works  an  average  of  less  than  60  hours 
a  week,  and  $2,683.20  a  year  looks  like  pretty 
big  income,  even  though  living  coets  may  be 
slightly  higher  in  the  big  cities. 

The  situation  at  General  Motors,  General 
Electric,  International  Harvester,  and  other 
struck  plants  Is  much  the  same.  General 
Electric  had  experienced  no  real  labor  trouble 
in  24  years.  Wages  are  now  51  percent  higher 
than  iri  1935.  But  CIO  moved  in,  and  now 
there  is  a  strike. 

At  the  International  Harvester  Co.  there 
had  been  a  period  of  22  years  without  strikes. 
There  were  works  councils  in  which  labor 
and  management  sat  down  around  a  table 
In  the  good  old  American  way  and  talked 
things  over  when  trouble  threatened.  But 
the  Wagner  Labor  Act  forbids  this  method 
of  talking  things  over,  and  now  the  workers* 
of  the  UFE  union  of  CIO  are. on  strike, 
though  the  average  wage  was  t)oosted  from 
85V2  cents  an  hour  in  1941  to  $1.16  an  hour, 
excluding  overtime.  They  have  made  42  dif- 
ferent demands.  Including  a  3  weeks'  vaca- 
tion each  year  on  pay,  eight  holidays,  closed 
shop,  guaranteed  annual  wage,  and  other 
things.  The  result  is  that  10  factories  are 
closed,  and  not  even  repairs  are  available. 

Steel,  of  course,  is  the  key  industry,  and 
If  the  steel  strike  is  continued  long,  thU  will 
close  down  all  farm -Implement  factories— 
In  fact,  most  ot  the  Important  Industry  in 
the  country.. 
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It  •  W»cner  Labor  Act  was  fottcn  tip  by  a 

vbo  wa5  born  tn  Oermany  aiKl  hatt  spent 

life  In  New  York  since  roming  to  this 

He  knows  nothing  of  the  temper 

American    people — particularly    he 

s    nothing    of    the    problems    of    the 

HlB  point  of  view  comes  out  of  the 

J  lUmarck  days  and  the  program  which 

y  gave  birth  to  the  monstrtwlty  of  na- 

80clall3m.    His  Isw  is  one  of  the  most 

clous  pieces  of  legislation  ever  fnlstcd 

the  peopl*  aad  msde  possible  bv  the 

of  IsfMaton.  who  feared  the  pres- 

blocs  of  labor  boss—. 

w  scarcely  necessary  to  argue  tbis  case. 

undeniable  facts  are  so  obvious  that 

make  their  own  srtojment. 

farm   crops   all   over    the   Nation    are 

with  Kreat  depreciation,  spoilage. 

lack  of  facilities  for  tending  and  har- 

them.    That  la  the  immediate  prob- 

tf  the  farmers.    The  Issue  extends  to  a 

sphere    however,    .'or    It    covers    the 

population    and    threatens   the    Uvea 

health  and  welfare  of  all  of  us. 

Che  farmers  all  over  the  Nation  will  take 

cnuse,  they  can  win  a  great  and  tm- 

it  battle  fur  themselves  and   for  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  nsHo 
THE  MOUSE  or  RKPRESENTAT1VE9 
Wednesday.  February  6.  1946 


r    WHITE.     Mr.   Speaker,  our  na- 
tional economy  I3  out  of  adjustment,  an 
fjivorable     condition     the     Congress 
the  national  admini3tratlon  has  been 
wor)tlng  to  correct  ever  since  the  last 
and  even  before  that.    Many  factors 
be  resolved  In  any  successful  pro- 
srraii  that  will  brine  business  and  lndu<- 
mto  an  equitable  adjustment.     The 
t  unstable  conditions  and  the  un- 
toYcfrable  result.s  of  the  plans  the  admin- 
tion  and  the  Congress  have  devised 
followed  to  restore  a  stable  national 
economy  has  demon.strated.  as  I  see  it, 
futility  of  any  effort  that  fails  to 
a    sound,    adequate,    workable 
raoE|ey  system  and  the  maintenance  of 
and  fair  competition. 
Without  going  into  a  detailed  discus- 
of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  many 
a   tbat    have    contributed    to    the 
unstable   economic   conditions, 
colnmend  for  consideration  a  valuable 
ise    that    reached    me    among    the 
marty  pronouncements  arriving  daily  in 
congressional  mail  from  thoughtful 
eame.'^t  citizens  seeking  to  enlighten 
assist  the  Members  of  Congress  in 
protfectlnc  and  preserving  the  priceless 
heritage  we  enJo]p — good  government. 

aaiiaicAN  icomomic  sTAaxurr 
(An  addrsH  delivered  by  A.  W.  Robertson, 
of  the  board.  Westin^ouse  Xlec- 
Corp .  before  the  Economic  Club  of 
York.  Hotel  Astor.  November  29.  1945) 
who  expresses  himself  on  economic 
today  would  do  well  to  provide  n 
I,  or  at  laast  a  shield,  to  fend  off 
of  crltlctsm.  This  Is  partictilarly  true 
a  businessman  speaks.  So  I  present  my 
shielll  in  the  words  of  Pericles:  "We  need 
no  H^mer  to  praise  us:  rather,  we  have  opened 
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the  whola  earth  and  skv  to  nur  enterprise  and 
raised  erery where  Itvlug  memorials  to  our 
fortune." 

Where  else  but  In  America  la  each  new  baby 
a  potential  derby  winner  and  st  maturity  Is 
able  to  look  forward  to  an  old  age  of  comfort 
and  honor? 

The  national  economy  tn  broad  outline 
consists  of  the  sum  total  of  sll  our  efforts, 
whether  playing,  working,  spending,  or  sav- 
ing, as  well  as  the  emotional  effort  which  we 
put  Into  life  In  fact,  all  of  us.  from  our 
birth  to  our  death,  affect  It  and  are  condi- 
tioned by  It — the  whIte-eoUar  worker,  the 
man  In  overalls,  the  taxi  driver,  professional 
man,  artist,  farmer,  businessmsn  (big  and 
little),  banker,  technician  housewife.  Gov- 
ernment and  ctvil-servlce  employee. 

The  world  Is  suffering  from  the  economic 
dislocation  of  war.  The  United  States  didnt 
pay  the  full  economic  price  for  the  war  while 
It  was  bemg  fought,  so  we  must  pay  for  It 
sfter  It  has  been  won.  No  doubt,  millions  of 
our  people  will  rebel  agaiiut  doing  what  the 
payment  will  require.  Economic,  social,  and 
political  convulsions  as  powerful  as  an  earth- 
quake are  undoubtedly   future  possibilities. 

In  order  to  narrow  somewhat  the  broad  im- 
plications of  the  subject.  I  propose  to  take  on 
The  Rules  Are  Obsolete  A.i  an  approach  to 
the  subject,  let  us  first  consider  the  course 
we  have  followed  to  this  point  in  our  lives. 

In  the  dsys  before  our  economic  life  be- 
came so  complicated  and  individuals  became 
so  dependent  upon  each  other,  the  rules 
dtdnt  matter  greatly.  Lffe  then  was  like  the 
boyhood  game  of  one  old  cat,  which  as  I 
remember  It.  consisted  of  a  batter,  a  pitcher, 
a  catcher,  and  fields,  and  was  so  simple  even 
the  family  dog  could  play  It.  Life  is  no  longer 
so  simple. 

In  recent  fenerattooa  we  have  given  up  the 
economic  Independence  that  was  the  source 
of  pride  of  the  pioneers  for  the  dependence 
that  arises  from  membership  in  a  highly  spe- 
cialised ctvOlMtlon.  The  self-sufficient  Jsck- 
of-all-trad«  eMan  of  oar  grandfathers'  d^ 
has  become  the  highly  specialised  dtiaen  of 
todav  Our  plan  of  life  encourages  diversi- 
ties and  differences,  and  we  need  common 
standards  to  bind  us  together. 

The  dlvuion  of  employment  and  of  Inter- 
est ux>k  place  gradually  and  peacefully.  Man 
did  what  he  wanted  to  do  rather  than  what 
he  must  do,  and  did  It  better.  The  mechanic 
found  machines  to  work  on.  The  outdoor 
man  found  outdoor  work:  the  clerk,  paper 
work,  and  the  manager  found  plenty  to  man- 
age. As  a  result  the  over-all  economy  of  the 
world  was  greatly  changed.  As  specialists  we 
sdded  wealth  snd  luxury  to  life:  created  com- 
forts and  conveniences  unknown  before.  We 
reduced  the  effort  necessary  to  produce  goods 
Mass-production  mettKxls  of  manufacturing 
were  discovered.  Some  of  the  resulu  are 
worthy  of  special  note. 

During  the  last  50  years  the  quality  of  our 
mechanical  conveniences  has  risen  and  the 
price  has  dropped  continuously.  This 
brought  luxiiry  products  within  the  reach 
of  all  It  enabled  the  employer  to  pay 
higher  w.Tge8  for  less  work  Fifty  years  ago 
the  average  wage  earner  worked  55  hours 
a  week  for  SIO  The  early  part  of  this  year 
he  was  working  45  hours  a  week  with  an 
avenge  pay  or  »60.  Yet  the  prices  of  many 
products  have  been  steadily  reduced  dtie  to 
the  fact  thit  manufacturing  output  has 
multiplied  as  the  power  used  In  manufac- 
ttirlng  Increased  and  improved  techniques 
ware  adopted.    This  Is  a  world's  record. 

As  stated  in  a  recently  published  occa- 
sional paper  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Boo- 
nomic  Beaaarch.  "we  know  little  that  Is  com- 
pr«)ienalve  and  accurate  about  the  changing 
relations  between  production  and  labor" 
even  though  the  ratio  of  these  two  quantities 
Is  an  index  of  a  basle  condition  of  human 
existence. 

Our  homes  became  rich  with  comfort :  cen- 
tral heating  ttnder  thermostat  ctmtrol,  light 


from  a  push  button,  power  fron|  a  (ioor  plug, 
ice  cubes  in  every  glass,  automatic  coo.'.tng 
while  we  shop.  Ivuurlant  baths,  vaciiitn 
cleaners,  and  air  conditioning — all  won>.ler- 
ful  luxuries  furnished  by  speoalists— bui  to 
keep  them  going  we  became  slaves  to  the 
serviceman  and  t«  the  lactones  In  lai-off 
cities.  We  learned  this  only  too  well  du;  liig 
the  manpower  shortage  c€  the  war. 

Thu  specialization  changed  our  manner  of 
living.  Great  cities  grew  and  grew  and 
boasted  of  their  size.  Mass  transportation, 
mass  working,  and  mass  living  became  gen- 
eral. Most  citizens  depend  entirely  upon 
other  people  for  the  necessities  of  life.  They 
work  at  special  jobs  for  wages  and  spend  the 
money  so  obtained  to  purchase  necesniries 
snd  luxuries.  It  has  been  8>td  that  the  mod- 
em city  Is  only  3  days  removed  from  hunger, 
snd  that  means  3  days  from  revolution  and 
bloodshed.  If  this  is  too  short,  make  it  3 
weeks. 

The  farmer  became  a  speclHllst.  too.  He  is 
now  a  wheat  grower,  a  corn  raiser,  a  potato 
specialist,  s  cotton  grower,  and  so  forth:  sel- 
dom a  general -purpose  farmer  supporting 
himself.  As  long  as  the  Intricate  pattern  uf 
specialised  functions  ntted  Into  basic  human 
needs  our  economy  grow  and  developed  at 
amaslcg  speed.  Like  Jack's  bean  stalk  It 
almost  reached  the  sky.  But.  as  cur  stand- 
ard of  living  grew  higher  each  year,  it  alFO 
became  more  complicated,  because  of  more 
spectallTatlon  and  more  things  added  to 
those  we  had.  The  complexity  grew 
geometrically.  If  we  bad  three  times  as 
many  luxuries,  we  had  nine  times  as  much 
complexity.  This  was  sn  outgrowth  of 
work — an  economy  of  act;on. 

As  more  and  more  effort,  and  therefore 
more  and  more  of  the  ecmomlc  product  or 
V  ue.  was  reflected  In  luxuries,  conditions 
became  more  an<«  more  sensitive  to  change. 
In  a  rich  society  there  Is  a  8urplu.s  of  luxury 
produces — furniture,  radios,  clothes,  etc.. 
which  the  people  can  do  without  st  will,  thus 
stopping  all  flow  of  goods  In  this  particular 
field  without  complete  ruin:  whereas  In  a 
bread-and-butter  economy  things  continue 
to  (unction  on  a  low  grade  of  subsistence, 
or  famine  and  starvation  result. 

However,  as  long  as  the  ratio  of  production 
to  tlie  expenditure  of  la»>or  was  on  the  f.i- 
vorable  side  and  we  ••ere  m.-iking  more  than 
we  were  spending.  In  the  terms  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  Illustration  "with  an  income  of 
$aoo  and  an  expenditure  o(  $199. '  all  was 
well,  with  hapD  less  and  prosperity  on  every 
hand.  A  national  economy  resembles  a  top 
In  that  the  faster  It  spins  the  more  stable  it 
U.  During  this  giddy  period  of  rlslug  well- 
being,  with  more  and  more  (or  less  and  lesF 
effort,  we  did  not  clearly  realize  oui  complete 
dependence  uf>on  each  other.  And  when  I 
say  each  other.  I  mtan  grour>s  of  m^n  that 
seem  to  have  no  connection  whatever  to  each 
other.  Certainly  the  city  man  bos  no  con- 
scious knowledge  that  he  depends  for  well- 
being  upon  the  cotton  grower  or  the  shep- 
herd on  the  mountain  sides  of  Arizona.  And 
much  less  t'oes  the  cotton  grower  reallz? 
that  he  Is  dependent  upon  the  city  man. 

However,  during  the  depression  vie  .'enchea 
the  stage  that  resembles  Pranklln'.i  ex.-^mple 
of  8i>ending  •201  with  an  Income  r  '  1200  with 
resulting  unhappine?^  and  Instability  Our 
spinning  economy  top  >>egan  to  show  signs 
of  riuining  down  and  to  show  a  dangerous 
loss  of  balance.  The  city  girl  who  matie 
artificial  flower*  for  milady's  hat  was  Joble^ 
when  hats  were  not  bought.  A  farmer  found 
himself  with  wheat  that  no  one  wanted 
Fe.ir  gripped  the  country 

Even  so  we  did  not  fully  sense  what  our 
dependence  on  each  other  meant.  Depend- 
ent groups  were  too  far  apart,  separaud  by 
both  geograph  cal  utiles  and  emotional  ea- 
perlence.  We  did  not  accept  the  full  impli- 
cation that  each  of  us  in  this  highly  special- 
ized and  complex  society  is  his  brother's 
keeper. 
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As  the  danger  of  falling  from  our  high 
estate  attracted  attention,  remedies  were 
suEgested.  Obviously  our  economy  didn't 
bring  wealth,  happiness,  and  prosperity  to 
every  cltlsen.  Some  were  born  poor;  others 
atUlned  poverty;  and  some  had  It  thrufit 
upon  them.  Honor  and  wealth  were  not 
evenly  divided.  Much  fault  could  be  found 
with  the  results  oi  life,  and  It  was  easy  to 
forget  that  bad  as  t  was  It  Is  the  best  In 
the  world,  and  the  United  States  of  America 
is  the  only  country  where  workmen  rode  In 
automobiles  and  their  wives  wore  silk 
stockings. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  It 
Is  the  state  of  affairs  that  we  had  used  all 
cur  efforts  to  produce.  Man's  ambitions  since 
the  dawn  of  history  have  been  directed  to 
making  things  for  his  comfort  and  to  relieve 
him  from  effort,  although  paradoxically  the 
only  worth-while  fun  he  ever  has  Is  in  work 
or  effort  vihich  he  sometimes  designates  as 
sport  or  play.  He  finally  attained  an  en- 
vironment almost  wholly  mechanical,  or  at 
lea.st  of  man-made  contrivances. 

Many  of  the  suggested  remedies  were  un- 
tried so  that  It  was  difficult  to  refute  the 
optimistic  claims  of  their  sponsors.  Slnco 
our  affairs  had  outgrown  the  book  of  rules 
and.  since  there  was  no  duplicate  of  America 
In  the  world,  weaknesses  and  faults  were  mis- 
understood and  misinterpreted.  It  Is  perhaps 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  remedies  sug- 
gested w^re  about  as  sensible  as  a  witch's 
brew  or  the  medical  advice  of  a  radio  com- 
mentator. Champions  of  the  unfortunate 
arose  In  numbers.  It  was  a  pleasant  role  for 
people  with  a  mission,  for  who  could  ques- 
tion the  statement  that  the  hungry  should 
bo  ffd,  that  wrong  should  be  corrected? 

SDme  of  the  .emedles  tried  were  distinctly 
harmful.     We    tampered    with    the    money 
sUndard.    The    measure   of   value   was    the 
dollar.    It  was  the  common  denominator  of 
all  effort  and  of  all  value  and  wealth.     We 
changed  this  unit  of  value  to  the  advanUge 
cf    seme    and    the   disadvantage    of    others. 
Life    became    a    mathematical    problem    In 
wh:ch  new  unknowns  were  being  constantly 
Introduced.    Changing  the  unit  of  value  had 
an  effect  something  like  using  a  rubber  cord 
for  the  linesmen  at  a  football  game.    When 
It  IS  retracted  it  Is  in  favor  of  the  offense; 
when  It  Is  stretched  it  is  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fense.   Its    use    effectively    prevents    a    fair 
game,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  game  at  all. 
V7e  lollcwed  thU  by  Increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  money  out  of  all  proportion  to  things 
and   services,  following   a   course   that   had 
caused  a  complete  break-dcwn  of  the  sound 
economic    life    of   other    nations.    In    other 
words,  we  invited  a  runaway  Inflation.    This 
abnormal  condition   was  made   dangerously 
explosive  by  financing   a  large  part  of  the 
colos.'ial  expenditures  of  the  war  through  the 
twnklng  sj-stem.     We  printed  currency  and 
exchanged  bonds  for  new  bank  deposits  and 
In  these  and  other  ways  pushed  our  supply  of 
funds  up  to  two  and  one-half  times  the  size 
of  the  money  supply  of  1940.    This  supply  la 
now  the  tremendous  sum  of  $163,000,000,000. 
It  was  only  $67,000,000,000  5  years  ago.     We 
have    prtduced    a    financial    bomb    which 
threatens  to  blow  our  economy  to  destruction. 
Other  remedies  to  cure  the  real  or  fancied 
Ills  appeared  on  every  hand.     We   did  not 
follow    the    laborious   and    painful    road    of 
honest  effort  to  find  what  was  wrong.     It 
was  pleasanter  to  listen  to  the  plans  cf  those 
who  knew  how  to  Improve  things  without 
either  study  or  work.    Volunteer  masters  of 
ceremonies    were    common.    We    began    to 
change  from  an  economy  based  on  work  to 
one  of  catch  phrases.    "A  few  selfish  men" 
became  responsible  for  all  our  troubles.    "The 
Ill-fed,  Ill-housed,  and  Ill-clothed"  were  not 
responsible  for  their  condition.     Taxes  were 
levied  against  "those  best  able  to  pay"— In 
the   eyes  of   the  tax  collector — and   "pump 
priming"     and     "mural     painting"     recom- 
mended.    Our    economy    was    weakened    by 
termite  tar-ns.    We  talked  a  better  life. 


A  plan  will  share  the  wealth;  a  declaration 
will  end  want  and  fear;  the  unfit  shall  be- 
come fit  by  fiat.  "We  planned  It  that  way" 
and  expected  It  to  work  even  though  our  wise 
men  confessed  that  they  didn't  know  too 
much  about  the  anatomy  and  functioning  of 
cur  economy,  and  swung  like  a  pendulum 
from  an  economy  of  scarcity  to  an  economy 
of  plenty. 

One  ever-present  remedy  was  Government 
Intervention.  You  know  the  phrase,  "If  you 
don't  do  something  about  It,  Government 
win."  That  was  Intended  to  carry  the  strong 
Implication  that  Government  would  be  able 
to  do  the  right  thing.  Tlie  hurricane  of 
managed  economy  roared  In  a  wind  of  words 
round  an  area  of  low  pressure  centered  ever 
Washington.  It  may  not  blew  itself  out  in 
our  time. 

During  this  jjerlod  we  talked  ourselves  Into 
a  high  state  cf  alturlsm  with  justice  and 
champagne  for  all,  and  at  the  very  same  time 
were  guilty  of  action  of  great  Injustice. 
Remedies  were  oftentimes  surprisingly  super- 
ficial and  literal.  Killing  little  pigs  or  pay- 
ing farmers  not  to  plant  their  fields  or  boon- 
doggling, pretzel  bending,  window  trimming, 
tea  tasting,  or  what  not,  or  the  present  drive 
to  raise  wages  of  former  war  workers  regard- 
less of  production  or  circumstances  are 
scarcely  basic  cures.  These  remedies  may 
have  served  the  purpose  of  an  aspirin  tablet, 
relieving  the  economic  pain,  but  they  arc 
certainly  not  true  remedies  that  cure  the 
cause  of  our  distress. 

The  scourge  of  Ideologists  descended  upon 
us  like  a  cloud  of  grasshoppers.  They  Insisted 
that  If  we  would  only  think  differently  all  of 
our  woes  would  end.  One  of  the  most  ver- 
bose of  all  preachers  of  Ideologies  is  Harold 
J.  Laski.  During  preparation  of  this  talk  1 
Imagined  a  debate  with  Laskl.  If  you  would 
see  a  headline  "Laskl  Debates  Robertton." 
you  would  know  who  won  without  reading 
further.  It  would  be  Laskl.  However,  wait 
until  you  hear  the  whole  story  of  this  Imagi- 
nary debate.  The  subject  is  Economic  Sta- 
bility, but  as  in  all  good  arguments  we  are 
not  going  to  discuss  th3  subject. 

La^kl  will  argue  with  ability  and  convic- 
tion that  American  Ideology  is  so  wrong  that 
America  couldn't  have  given  England  In  her 
months  of  need  $25,000,000,000  of  war  ma- 
terial and  other  vital  necessities  nor  could 
It  have  supported  Russia  in  her  desperate 
plight.  And  with  its  wrong  ideology  It  could 
not  possibly  have  carried  on  successful  war- 
fare on  two  fronts  thousands  of  miles  apart. 
If  you  listen  closely  to  him  you  would  begin 
to  think  that  with  so  wrong  an  Ideology 
America  must  have  lost  the  war. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  attempt  to 
prove  that  on  a  diet  of  soggy  boiled  pota- 
toes, brussels  sprouts,  and  stringy  beef,  Eng- 
land could  not  have  presented  an  unbroken 
front  to  the  enemy  no  matter  how  hard 
pressed.  And  on  such  a  diet  she  never  could 
have  produced,  the  peerless  leader  with  his 
ability  to  proncunco  the  ringlrxg  phrase  at 
the  psychological  moment.  I  am  convinced 
the  English  diet  could  not  support  such  peo- 
ple and  such  deeds.  Whatever  the  outcome, 
I  prefer  my  argument. 

I  have  joked  alxsut  Ideologists,  but  do  not 
misunderstand  me.  I  know  we  need  to  learn 
more  about  our  complex  economy  so  that 
we  may  help  to  keep  It  In  equilibrium  through 
the  changing  years.  In  the  past  we  have 
fortunately  survived  technological  change, 
shifting  standards  of  morality  and  ethics, 
wars,  and  Industrial  revolutions.  If  we  could 
only  use  our  dynamic  balancer,  we  could  find 
out  what  Is  wrong  In  a  minute.  But,  alas, 
the  economy  of  life  Is  not  only  the  product 
of  material  things,  money  transactions,  etc.. 
but  there  Is  a  strong  element  of  emotion 
emanating  from  the  human  t>elngs  that  are 
living  in  It  which  affects  everything.  Econ- 
omy Is  a  part  of  living  and  as  long  as  we  are 
alive  the  show  must  go  on  no  matter  how 
poor  the  performance.  We  can't  stop  It  as 
we  would  a  machine  and  examine  it  and 


determine  what  Is  wrong  before  running  it 
again. 

Any  opinion  Is  little  better  than  a  guess, 
but  I  think  the  root  of  our  present  troubles. 
in  addition  to  the  threat  of  inflation,  Is  our 
dependence  upon  others  without  a  clear 
comprehension  of  whaJt  this  Implies.  I  know 
this  approach  leaves  unanswered  the  threat 
to  civilization  In  the  atomic  bomb,  the 
spendlng-to-guaran  tee-prosperity  problems, 
the  mature -economy  bugaboo,  the  savlng-is- 
antlsoclal  cult,  destructive  taxation,  and  so 
forth,  but  this  is  only  one  speech  on  one 
evening  by  one  man. 

As   our   lives   have   grown   more   complex 
and  our  nee     of  common  standards  more 
imperative,  we  may  need  more  rules  to  guide 
us,  which  probably  means  more  government 
In  our  affairs,  although   I  shudder  at  the 
thought.    Most  of  us  think  of  government 
rules   as   preventing   us   from   doing   some- 
thing rather  than  helping  us  to  do  it.    How- 
ever, that  is  not  always  the  case  if  the  rules 
are    wise    and    wisely   enforced.    When    our 
grandfathers  jogged  along  the  country  road 
behind  the  plow  horse,  they  didn't  need  traf- 
fic laws  and  red  and  green  lights  at  Inter- 
sections, because  there  wasn't  enough  traffic 
to  justify  them.    Now  traffic  laws  are  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  they  expedite  and  do 
not  slow  traffic.    Can  you  Imagine  how  far 
we  could  get  on  a  national  highway  If  we 
traveled  forward  on  the  left  side  as  well  as 
the  right  side  and  picked  our  way  through 
approaching  vehicles?    Ever^'one  and  every 
vehicle  would   necessarily  be   reduced   to  a 
snail's  pace,  with  traffic  jabs  Innumerable. 

The  English  common  law,  on  which  most 
of  our  known   rights  and   duties  rest,  was 
based  on  a  simple  economy.    Certain  things 
were  yours;  and  1  couldn't  steal  them  from 
you  or  Interfere  with  them  without  punish- 
ment.   There  was  no  need  to  recognize  the 
deeper  Interdependence  of  society.    The  con- 
cept of  freedom  was  simple.    It  meant  keep- 
ing out  of  jail.     Practically  no  one  depended 
greatly   on   anyone   else.    Each   person   was 
relatively  sclf-sufflclent.    All  this  Is  changed. 
The   man   who   works   for   20   years   at   a 
machine  In  a  shop  of  his  employer,  tend- 
ing   the    monster    with    loving    care,    has 
some    kind    of    a    right    to    work    at    that 
machine  if  there  is  work  for  it  to  do.    In  an 
inarticulate  manner  his  employer  and  fellow 
workmen  recognize  this  right. 

Striking  workmen  i.i  crowds  exercise 
rights  which  no  individual  has.  in  other 
words,  10  or  10.000  may  do  something  as 
their  right  which  one  man  could  not  do 
without  committing  a  crime.  This  is  now 
accepted  in  all  society,  and  we  commonly 
use  the  phrase,  "the  right  to  strike."  Obvi- 
ously it  is  a  vague  term  and  needs  definition. 
For  Instance,  may  the  milkman  who  delivers 
milk  to  my  door,  which  my  granddaughter 
needs  to  sustain  life,  strike  and  prevent  any- 
one from  delivering  milk,  thereby  causing 
the  death  of  the  child?  Could  the  milk 
company  refuse  to  deliver  It?  Society  can- 
not safely  be  at  the  mccy  of  groups  of  men 
or  organizations.  Freedom  has  taken  on  a 
new  definition. 

The  thought  of  a  few  men  having  control 
of  the  atomic  bomb  jogs  us  :  nto  a  realization 
that  their  power  should  lie  i-urbed,  but  what 
difference  is  there  between  having  yoiu: 
business  blown  to  atom-'  and  having  your 
business  ruined  by  the  same  group  of  men 
preventing  you  from  using  your  pioperty? 
In  both  cases  you  suffer  equal  lot-.  We  need 
to  realize  that  power  to  destroy  Liust  be 
ctirbed  wherever  it  Is  found,  or  freedom  will 
be  lost. 

How  could  we  live  In  a  city  If  the  employ- 
ers of  the  electric  power  company,  or  the 
company,  refused  to  furnish  electric  power, 
which  Is  absolutely  necessary  If  the  life 
of  a  city  is  to  continue  for  24  hours?  As 
a  people  we  seem  to  sh-'lnk  from  facing  is- 
sues of  this  kind.  Perhaps  .■/€  don't  want  to 
admit  how  utterly  helpless  we  have  become. 
As  far  as  I  am  conccrr.ed,  the  man  who  takes 
from  me  by  force  what  is  not  rightly  his  is  a 
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rat>ler  evtn  If  a  Tot«  It  taken  on  tt  or  hia 
niin  ber  la  legion.  Tyranny  may  be  exerriaed 
by  t  h»  many  as  well  as  by  one. 

It^aglne.  for  inatance.  meeting  two  rohbera 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  at  night.  They 
a  gun  agalnat  my  body  and  demand  my 
And  If  I  had  the  temerity  to  ques- 
thelr  rlglit  to  the  wallet  (which  under 
circumstances  taikea  considerable  !mag- 
).  the  robbers  might  answer.  "We 
to  be  fair  about  this  matter.  We  will 
t  the  question  to  popular  trote."  Then 
tb>4  vote  on  whether  or  not  they  shall  take 
my  raliet.  The  two  vote  "y-a."  and  I  utter 
a  q^  laverlng  ~no.**  whereupon  my  wallet  goes 
to  I  le  majority.  B\it  the  fact  remains  that 
It  wu  taken  from  me  by  force  and  a  strong 
arm 

need  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  there  Is 
BO  bnd  to  the  buRiiiess  organizatlnn.5  or 
grotipa  of  people  who  can.  by  the  Imple  act 
St  opping  work  and  preventing  others  from 
doln^  their  Jobe.  hold  up  the  re&t  of  society 
extract  any  penalty  they  wlah.  We 
to  ackiu>w ledge  duties  aa  well  aa  righu. 
company  which  delivers  milk  to  my 
grave  reaponstbllity  which  It 
pe.  Society  at  large  5houid  ki^ow 
and  evaluate  this  fact,  and  employment  and 
rem  ineratlon  should  reflect  It.  Unless  there 
Is  { ublic  acceptance  of  duties  aa  well 
rlgh  ;a,  our  economy  will  slow  down  by  right 
che<kmatlxur  right  until  we  are  literally  do- 
tnc  more  and  more  nd  producing  leas  and 
leas,  and  the  unbalance  will  become  ao 
chromic   that   we  may   ultimately  run  down 
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kaep  going,  and  go  we  must,  the  mod- 
apaeiaUaed    workman    must    know    hia 
duties  In  terms  of  modern  aocial 
It  la  eqHaUf  Imperative  that  Uie  em- 
know  hJa  r^hta  and  duUea  in  terma  of 
aoclil   needs.     And   all  of   us,   whether  em- 
ployer or  employed,  must  recognlae  and  ao- 
the  fact  that  certain  rlghta  and  duties 
fair,    reaaoruible.   and    iMceseary    to   the 
being   of    society.      Here    la    the    point 
n  standard  of  tinderst&udlng 
ba  found  if  we  are  to  escape  the  dia- 
Inbcrent  In  the  diversity  of  our  m- 
ta.      Itaa    to    the    confusion    of    rights 
lattaa.  the  time  at  clttzcna  is  taken 
that  cannot  be  settled  becauae 
of  accepted  standarda.    Alleged  rights 
Inalated    upon.      Dutiea    are    unknown. 

la  threatened. 

m  alao  neceaaary  that  we  establlah  some 

local,  and  inexpensive  method  of  de- 

deflned  rights  and  duties.     Rem- 

cannot   be   applied    until    our   Ills   are 

In    terma   of    rlghu    and    duties. 

are  plenty  of  ruiea  controiUng  corpo- 

aatf  amptoyera.    The  interstate  Com- 

and  legiaiauon   regulate 

^•llroada.     The  public-utility  laws  and 

leglaUUon    regulate    public    utUltles. 

Uanka  are  regulated,  and  Industry  gea- 

U  regulated  by  coimtlaai  lawa. 

t  not  ume  that  va.  tba  paopla.  Insist 

Tona  and  every  organiaation  standing 

and  waiting  Its  turn?    A  little  uni^st 

banfuaton   aaay   be    overlooked    in   our 

awlftfy  rhangtng  world,  but  m  the  end  order 

wammttf  the  basic  element  In  our  eco- 

ataMUty. 
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NatioM-wide  MAppinf  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  P.  CARVILLE 

or    NZVABA 

DT  "Q  ■  BKSATE  OF  THE  DNITID  STATK3 

Saturlflay.  February  9  ^Icinslatire  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  194$ 

Mr  J  CARVILLE.    Mr.  President.  I  a^k 
unanvnous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  pditorlal 
ejitltled  '  Natton-widc  Mapping  Program 
Should  Be  Encouraged."  published  in  the 
October  1945  edition  of  Surveying  and 
Mapping,  a  publication  of  the  American 
Coo(rre»  on  Surveymg  and  Mapping 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  lo  bo  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WATIOM-WIDC  mapping   PSOOaAM  SHOULD  BK 

KMcoinucro 

(EDma's  Not*.— The  followtnr  la  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  address  by  Oo».  K.  P.  CAaraxa. 
of  Nevada  (now  United  tates  Senator),  at 
the  Ckjnference  of  State  Governors.  Mackinac 
laland.  Mich.,  July  3,  1945.) 

It  behooves  us  well  to  employ  every  poe- 
slble  means,  and  purb-ue  every  practical  step 
to  conserve  and  Intelligenily  develop  our 
seemingly  boundless  natural  rei^ourcea.  If 
that  be  done.  we.  of  the  present  generation, 
may  reap  the  greatest  beneOta.  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  a  heritage  of  permanency 
for  our  progeny.  It  is  Just  common  sense  to 
do  ao. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  reached  the 
danger  poln'  as  yet.  We  have  not  reachpd 
the  stafre  of  a  "have  not '  Nation,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  reach  that  stage.  Currently  we 
have  ample  reaotireee  to  carry  on  for  some 
years  to  come,  but  let  us  uke  heed. 

In  this  llfht.  It  would  be  ..  constructive 
and  pregrecslve  step  for  each  Slate  to  ef- 
fectuate a  systematic  method  of  checking,  or 
taking  stock.  (  f  its  natural  reaourcee  in  all 
their  categories.  Let  us  survey  the  varloua 
fields  and  know  definitely  what  supplies  are 
visible,  what  are  poteatlal  supplies  and  what 
proapects  we  should  have  'or  newly  found 
supplies. 

One  Important  step  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  A  program  of  conservation  should  be 
Immediate  sctlon  to  overoome  serious  handi- 
cap cauaed  by  the  lack  of  adequate  maps  uf 
those  regions  conuining  our  natural  re- 
sources. Few  people  rcaltae  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  country  Is  Inadequately  mapped; 
and  In  the  Western  States  especially,  vast 
areas  have  never  been  nroperly  charted. 

We  should  promote  a  program  to  complete 
the  mapping  of  this  country  at  an  early 
date;  fo  until  thU  la  done.  It  wlU  not  be 
possible  for  ua  to  inventory  and  catalog  our 
resources  and  plan  for  their  efBclent  use.  At 
present  there  Is  a  graat  deal  of  activity  In 
many  of  the  Statea  to  develop  a  Nation-wide 
mapping  program,  and  thla  work  should  be 
encouraged. 

K.  P.  CAaVTLLX. 


A  Look  Aiicad  in  Acriculhire 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSK  OP  RKPRJSSSNTATIVIS 

Monday,  February  it,  194S 

Mr  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  exiend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Rxoon. 
I  include  herewith  a  speech  which  I  de- 
hvered  on  January  26  at  a  State  meeting 
of  county  agricultuial  conservation  as- 
sociations held  at  Salina.  Kans.: 

It  la  pleasant  to  be  In  Sallna  thla  week 
and  dlKon  with  farmers  Important  ques- 
tions and  taMHs  of  Inteieat  to  all  of  us.  We 
meet  here  In  a  friendly  and  peaceful  atmos- 
phere at>out  as  far  aa  one  can  get  from  the 
tnrmoll  and  strife  prevaUlng  throughout 
most  of  tha  outside  world,  and  even  In  some 
parts  of  our  own  country  today.  Tet.  the 
fact  that  wa  are  meeting  under  these  favor- 


able conditions  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact 
that  no  matter  where  we  live  today  we  can- 
not escape  being  affected  by  what  la  going 
on  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 

We  have  won  a  great  war.  The  flghting  is 
ended  but  as  yet  there  le  no  peace.  Strife 
and  disorder  still  exist  In  many  lands  and 
labor  troubl«*8  chreaten  cur  own  country 
Victorious  nations  are  not  yet  considering 
peace  tieatles.  People  In  half  the  world  are 
destitute,  hungry,  and  homeless  The  great 
prcblem  for  the  next  50  years  is  to  rebuild 
thla  shattered  world  and  to  exercise  the 
will  and  devise  the  machinery  to  keep  the 
peace. 

A-nerlca  emerged  from  the  war  na  the 
world's  most  powerful  Nation.  That  power 
brought  us  responsibility.  We  may  wish  that 
we  d:dnt  have  this  responsibility  but  there 
is  no  way  we  can  eecape  It. 

TR*  devastation  of  war  has  accentuated 
the  contrast  between  matprlul  conditions  In 
this  country  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Here 
we  have  everything.  Many  countries  have 
noUilng.  The  average  per  capita  In.ome  of 
those  engaged  In  agriculture  in  India  is  922 
per  year.  In  China  the  returns  are  not  much 
better.  The  poorest  Kansas  WPA  or  PSA 
client  In  the  depression  and  Dust  Bowl  days 
lived  In  luxury  compured  with  normal  living 
conditions  on  collective  (arms  In  RuESla  siid 
on  individually  owned  farms  In  many  other 
parts  of  Europe.  With  us  the  big  question 
Just  now  Is  how  soon  will  we  get  a  new  car. 
or  radio,  or  electric  washing  machine.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  the  big  question 
millions  of  people  are  asking  themselves  la. 
Will  we  get  through  the  winter  without  freez- 
ing or  starving?  If  the  world  Is  to  be  rebuilt. 
»e  ahall  have  to  help  whether  we  want  to  or 
not.  If  the  world  Is  to  have  peace,  we  shall 
have  to  ftnrnish  the  leadership  whether  we 
want  to  or  not.  If  democratic  governments 
are  to  continue  in  the  world.  11  must  be 
throueh  o\ir  example  and  lenderrhip  We 
mtist  do  those  things  becauae  there  Is  no  one 
else  who  can  do  them.  If  worst  comes  to 
worst  and  there  Is  a  third  world  war.  the 
whole  world  may  go  down  together  If  scien- 
tists and  military  men  are  to  be  believed. 
They  talk  of  atomic  bombs,  not  Jiist  the  puny 
little  bomb  tliat  wiped  out  Hiroshima,  but 
superbombs  many  times  as  powerful  nnd 
dropped  by  planes  able  to  fly  aerooa  the  widest 
ocean  and  return  without  refueling. 

But  I  win  say  no  more  on  that  now.  because 
I  did  not  come  to  talk  of  world  affairs  or 
mllltarj  and  diplomatic  mattera  I  camo  to 
discuss  agriculture,  but  no  discussion  of  agri- 
culture, either  from  a  domestic  or  interna- 
tional standpoint,  is  worth  two  cents  unless 
It  Is  made  against  the  background  of  world 
conditions  as  they  exist  today. 

What  do  the  years  ahead  hold  for  agricul- 
ture, and.  more  specincally.  for  the  Kansas 
farmer?  What  can  we  expett  dtrring  the  next 
8.  10.  or  25  years?  For  the  last  5  years  a  com- 
bination of  favorable  weather,  skilled  utili- 
sation of  labor-saving  machinery,  and.  moet 
Pf  »"■  rood  managcineut.  h.ird  work,  ar.d 
Voof  iMVn  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
y*'**''  »*  hts  family,  has  resulted  in  the 
freateat  aggregate  agrtculttn-al  production  in 
otir  history  and  by  f.ir  the  greatest  output 
per  man  In  all  the  world's  history. 

It  18  a  record  of  which  every  farm  family 
and  every  American  may  well  be  proud 
During  thla  6-year  period  the  American 
farmer  Incrsaaad  b.a  production  by  more 
than  one-third  over  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious 5  years.  He  supplied  the  men  in  our 
flthttag  forces  with  the  finest  rations  ever 
ooiMWmed  ty  any  army  or  nrvy.  He  con- 
tributed vast  food  supplies  for  the  use  of  the 
armed  forces  and  the  civilian  population  of 
our  allies,  and  fed  our  people  at  home  better 
than  they  had  ever  been  fed  before.  In  ad- 
dition, the  fanners  of  this  country  and  Can- 
ada created  a  commodity  surplua,  without 
which  It  woul(*  be  Impossible  lo  carry  the 
world  through  this  winter  wltht-ut  ma«s  sti>r- 
vaUon.    II   we   recognized   achievements   in 
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agriculture  as  we  have  in  industry  and  in 
the  military  service,  then  most  American 
farmers  would  deserve  an  E  award  and  mil- 
lions of  farmers  would  be  wearing  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

And  the  '^nd  Is  not  yet.  For  Industry  1946 
Is  a  year  of  reconversion.  For  agriculture  It 
is  still  a  wartime  year  If  a  hungry  world  Is  to 
be  fed.  This  means  for  farmers  contlnvicd 
hard  work,  long  hours,  and  full  productive 
efficiency. 

But  reconversion  in  agriculture  must  come 
and  this  is  probably  the  last  year  when  full 
wartime    prrxluctlon    will    be    needed.     Our 
Army  and   Navy  are  rapidly  being  demobi- 
lized.    Agriculture  In  the  war-torn  countries 
will  be  the  first  Industry  to  recovei  and.  with 
favorable  seasons,  production  there  will  soon 
return  to  normal.     As  Industry  reconverts  it 
finds  an   expanded   and   waiting  market  for 
everything  it  Can  produce.     Agriculture,  on 
the  contrary,  will   find   "ts  market   reduced. 
Even  If  domestic  demand  continues  high,  as 
it  well  may.  military-  outlets  will  largely  dis- 
appear   and    exports    will    shrink.     Perhaps 
when  It  comes,  farmers  may  welcome  a  re- 
laxation of  the  pressure  to  produce  under 
which    they    have    labored.     Many   of    them 
win  want  to  rest  and  rebuild  their  land  and 
they    might   well   seize   for   themselves   and 
their  families  the  opportunity  for  rest  and 
relaxation  which  they  have  so  richly  earned. 
Then.  too.  we  cannot  expect  a  continuation 
Indefinitely  of  the  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions which  have  proved  such  a  godsend  dur- 
ing the  war  years.     Inevitably,  there  will  be 
some  years  of  poor  yields  and  lower-than- 
average  production 

All  of  these  factors  may  postpone  but  they 
cannot  prevent  the  arrival  some  time  In 
the  future  of  our  old  bogey,  agricultural 
surpluses  Call  It  what  you  will— over- 
production or  under-consumptlon— there 
win  be  times  In  the  future  when  the  supply 
of  agricultural  products  will  exceed  demand 
to  an  extent  which  will  surely  affect  market 
prices.  1  know  thoughtful  farmers  are  look- 
ing ahead  to  that  time  with  some  misgiv- 
ings and  apprehension  and  it  is  not  too 
early  lo  be  thinking  of  how  we  are  going 
to  meet  that  situation  when  11  arises.  We 
are  fortunate  In  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
established  by  law  a  stabilization  of  prices 
on  most  commodities  during  this  reconver- 
sion period.  StabUlty  of  prices  for  the  basic 
crops  Is  provided  by  the  1938  Triple  A  Act 
as  amended,  and  price  supports  for  many 
nonbaslc  commodities  are  provided  in  the 
Steagall  amendment  which  win  be  applicable 
during  the  1948.  1947.  and  1948  crop  years. 
We  are  fortunate  In  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lation eliminates  the  necessity  for  emergency 
action  now  and  gives  time  for  careful  and 
deliberate  consideration  of  postwar  agri- 
cultural policies. 

However,  the  fact  that  we  have  the  AAA 
as  to  basic  crops  and  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment as  to  many  nonbaslc  ones,  does  not 
mean  price  support  on  unlimited  production. 
As  lo  the  basic  commodities,  there  are  pro- 
vUlons  for  marketing  quotas  If  supplies  get 
out  of  hand  In  the  case  of  the  Steagall  com- 
modities, while  there  are  no  restrictions  In 
the  law  as  to  the  quantity  upon  which  the 
price  can  be  supported.  It  U  Implicit  that 
It  may  be  necessary  to  establish  some  limits 
on  quantity,  either  by  law  or  regulation, 
since  a  guaranty  of  90  percent  of  parity 
will  probably  stimulate  production  beyond 
demand  In  the  case  of  some  commodities. 

In  vipw  of  the  cataclysmic  political  and 
economic  changes  which  have  taken  place  In 
world  and  domestic  conditions  during  and 
following  the  war.  It  Is  likely  we  wUl  want 
to  review  and  reconsider  our  entire  agricul- 
tural program  between  now  and  the  end  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  Steagall  amend- 
ment. We  have  behind  us  almost  17  years' 
experience  In  agricultural  marketing  and 
price  stabUtzatlon  legislation,  beginning  with 
the  Ai?rlcuUural  Marketing  Act  of  1929.  TlilS 
experience  Las  been  invaluable  In  showing 


what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  through 
stabnizallon  and  price  supports.  We  know 
so  much  more  now  than  we  did  In  1929  that 
we  can  legislate  much  more  InteUlgently  and 
effectively  than  we  could  then. 

One  of  the  questions  which  actual  experi- 
ence has  settled  beyond  a  shadow  ol  a  doubt 
is   that  prices   cannot   be   supported    above 
market    levels    Indefinitely    without    control 
of  production  or  marketing,  or  both.    It  can 
also  be  said  that  the  amcuat  of  control  and 
regimentation  necersary  Is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  extent  by  which  It  Is  attempted 
to  raise  prices  above  the  market.    We  might, 
for  example,  attempt  to  support  the  price  of 
wheat  at  $3  per  bushel  but  unless  all  other 
prices,  both  Industrial  and  agricultural,  ere 
advanced  In  proportion,  we  would  soon  be  in 
trouble.     There  would  be  shifts  from  ether 
crops.     Industrial  workers  would  start  com- 
ing back  to  the  farm.     Acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  would  have  to  be  put 
Into  effect.     Producers   in  new   areas  would 
produce   v.ithout   allotments.     Producers   In 
old  areas  would  have  their  acreage  and  allot- 
ments cut  down     The  surplus  would  pile  up. 
The   costs   to   the    Treasury    wculd    mount. 
Export  markets  wculd  be  lost.    Feeding  and 
Industrial  uses  would  be  eliminated  and  con- 
sumption generally  go  down  as  production 
went  up.    Controls  would  increase,  everybody 
wcu-d  be  unhappy  and  finally  the  whole  pro- 
gram would  break  down. 

I  do  not  believe  farmers  want  that  kind  of 
support  prices  Neither  do  they  want  to 
again  be  In  a  helpless  position  when  a  situ- 
ation like  that  of  1631  and  1932  confronts 
them.  Indeed,  If  there  Is  any  one  principle 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  American 
people  during  this  17-year  period  of  experi- 
ence In  agricultural  legislation,  it  Is  that  of 
support  prices.  In  Epite  of  the  fact  that  sup- 
port-price programs  have  not  always  been 
successful,  they  have  received  the  endoree- 
ment  of  both  major  political  parties  end, 
undoubtedly,  will  be  continued  In  some  form 
or  another.  What  we  must  do  now  Is  to 
apply  the  lessons  learned  In  the  past  and 
make  these  programs  more  efficient  and 
effective. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion,  of  course, 
but  If  I  am  any  Judge,  what  farmers  gener- 
ally want  Is  stability  of  prices  at  a  fair  level. 
They  feel  that  extremely  high  prices  which 
cannot  be  maintained  are  In  the  end   Just 
as  detrimental  as  low  prices.    Since  we  have 
already  spoken  of  wheat,  let  me  ask  what  is 
a    fair    price    at    which    to    stabilize    wheat 
prices?     I  think  that's  the  most  Important 
question   confronting   wheat   producers   to- 
day.    Do  they  want  to  stabilize  at  a  price 
so  high  as  to  reduce  consumption  and  de- 
stroy the  export  market?     Do  they  want  to 
have  unrestricted  production  and  take  their 
chances   on    the    matter,   or    do    they    want 
stabilization  somewhere  In  between?     If  so, 
what  Is  a  fair  place  at  which   to  stabilize 
the  price?    Should  it  be  at  parity  or  above, 
or  below?    How  much  fiexibillty  should  there 
be?     That  is,  should  a  large  crop  be  stabi- 
lized  at   a  lower   price   than   a   short   crop? 
Should  prices  be  related  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction?    Should  cost  as  related  to  volume 
be   considered?     How   much   control   would 
oroducers  be  willing  to  accept  in  return  for 
stabilization?     All   of   those   questions   can 
properly    be    taken    Into    consideration    In 
working  out  a  postwar  wheat  program  and, 
certainly,  the  experience  which  we  have  had 
during  the  last  few  years  puts  us  in  a  good 
position   to   give    the    correct    answers.      It 
seems  to  me  that  the  ultimate  answer  de- 
pends upon  final  agreement  as  to  what  rela- 
tionship between  price  and  volume  will  give 
the  most  favorable  return  to  the  producer 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  control.    I  shall 
not  take  time  to  go  into  the  mechanics  of 
proposed  wheat  programs  l>ecause  with  the 
experience  already  available  the  mechanics 
can  be  easily  worked  out  when  we  decide 
upon  the  principles  which  we  want  to  apply. 


This  discussion  of  prices  naturally  brings 
up  the  question  of-'parlty  which  Is  recelvlnj 
much  consideration  Just  now.  It  Is  of  great- 
est Importance  for  agriculture  to  hold  onto 
the  parity  concept.  It  Is  cur  means  of  relat- 
ing agricultural  prices  to  other  prices  and 
keeping  agricultural  purchasing  power  con- 
gtant.  I  don't  think  that  necessarily  means 
that  we  must  hold  strictly  to  the  19C9-14 
basis.  There  have  been  many  changes  In 
agricultural  production  since  that  time.  The 
cost  of  prodiving  some  agricultural  prcducta 
has  Increased. 

In  the  case  of  others   the  use  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  technological  tdvances 
have  resulted   generally   in   lower  costs  per 
unit.    The  fact  that  there  have  been  changes 
In  cost  and  working  conditions  on  the  farm 
since  the  base  parity  period  has  brought  abcut 
a  considerable  demand  for  a  revision  of  parity. 
Several  proposals  to  change  the  parity  basis 
have  been  tentatively  suggested  by  farm  or- 
ganizations.   I  think  we  might  well  consider 
revisions  but  I  do  not  believe  we  should  he 
In  too  big  a  hurry  to  make  drastic  changes. 
We  are  Interested  in  wheat  out  here.    I  think 
the  present  parity  formula  is  favorable  to 
wheat.    However,  there  are  commodities  such 
as  dairy  products  and  beef  cattle,  to  name  two 
of  the  most  Important,  where  conditions  have 
changed  enough  since  the  1C09-14  period  that 
a  parity  price  based  on  those  years  does  not 
now  seem  adequate.     If  a  formula  could  be 
worked  out  which  would  take  Into  considera- 
tion changes  In  production  costs  and  other 
factors  affecting  these  commodities,  it  should 
be  given  consideration.    Of  course,  parity  is 
only  a  yardstick.    It  does  not  actually  affect 
prices  except  as  they  may  be  supported  on  the 
basis  of  parity  or  some  percentage  thereof. 
If  there  Is  to  be  a  general  prlce-suppwrt  pro- 
gram  on   farm  commodities,   however.   It   Is 
important   that   the   price   relationship   be- 
tween the  various  commodities  be  equitable 
and  economically  sound.    For  Instance.  If  the 
parity  price  on  wheat  resulted  In  a  support 
price  on  that  commodity   which   was  more 
favorable  than  the  support  price  on  dairy 
products,  then  we  might  expect  a  shift  from 
dairy  production  to  wheat,  which  would  result 
in  overproduction  of  that  commodity.    That 
would  be  good  for  neither  dairy  products  nor 
wheet. 

Of  course,  what  we  would  all  like  is  fair 
farm  prices  on  a  stable  basis  without  the 
necessity  of  any  Government  support  price  «.;r 
controls.  If  buying  power  at  home  and 
abroad  is  sufficient  to  result  In  a  good  demand 
for  farm  commodities,  that  Is  the  best  possi- 
ble kind  of  farm  relief.  For  that  reason  farm- 
ers a  e  particularly  Interested  In  general  gov- 
ernmenUl  and  business  policies.  If  we  have 
full  employment  In  this  country  at  good 
wages,  and  if  there  is  a  flourishing  world 
trade,  we  may  confidently  count  upon  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  buying  power  to  result  In 
good  prices  for  farm  products.  For  that  rea- 
son, farmers  are  Interested  in  domestic 
policies  which  result  in  business  prosperity 
and  full  employment  and  they  are  directly 
Interested  in  international  policies,  especiany 
Insofar  as  they  bring  about  more  prosperous 
international  trade. 

I  know  of  no  possible  way  by  which  the 
wheat  farmers  of  this  country  can  maintain 
a  normal  wheat  acreage  or  make  the  most 
efficient  use  of  their  land  and  machinery 
unless  there  are  expert  outlets.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  cotton  farmers.  Export  out- 
lets for  pork  and  lard  and  for  certain  kinds 
of  fruits  have  contributed  to  agricultural 
prosperity  in  the  past.  However,  we  have 
been  and  are  stUl  pursuing  a  somewhat  con- 
tradictory policy  In  that  we  are  trying  to 
raise  the  general  level  of  prices  In  this  coun- 
try above  world  levels  and  at  the  same  time 
are  attempting  to  Increase  exports.  Stand- 
ing alone,  the  two  policies  are  Incompatible. 
At  the  present  time  there  is  a  sharp  con- 
flict of  policy  between  the  State  Department, 
which  urges  that  we  promote  foreign  trade  by 
letting  the  price  of  export  commodities  drop 
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world  l«Tcl.  and  tba  policy  of  Confrsat 

ih«  Department  of  A«rlc\ilture   In   at- 

to  maintain  doBMStlc  prtcea  above 

Itvala.    If  we  are  tolnf  to  bAve  hifh 

prtoaa  In  thU  country,  and  attempt 

CO  a  world  market  which  ta  lower 

the   AmerUum   market,    there    would 

to  ke  only  one  method  which  could 

tbta  poaaibte.    That  la  eome  form  of 

4-prlce  ayatem.    The  State  DerMtrtment, 

.  takea  the  poaltion  that  two-price 

are  not  practical  beeauae  they  bring 

trade    wars   and   dur.ipln^     There    la 

hlatortcal    baala    (or    this    argiunent. 

la  my  opinion  there  la  an  answer 

arfument  and  a  way  to  operate  under 

system  and  still  avoid  trade  wars 

That  ta  through  the  medium 

totenmUoaal  trade  agreMnanu.    As  all  of 

ijnow.  an  InUmaUonal  wheat  agreement 

the  four  big  exporting  countries  of 

Jnttcd  Statea.  Canada.   Australia,  and 

itna.    and    the    Importing    country    oC 

Britain,  was  entered  Into  aome  time 

Its  operatlcn.  however,  has  been  *us- 

durlng  the  war.     There  is  talk  now  of 

agreement  which  would  not  only  em- 

the  parties  to  the  previous  agreement 

ather   importing  countries  aa   well.     If 

eould  be  an  International  agreement 

prices  and  percentage  allocations  to  na- 

ol  the  international  wheat  market,  then 

to  me  that  the  objection  which  haa 

ralaed  to  a  two-price  system  would  not 

There  hsve  tieen   proposals  also   tor 

tlonal  agreements  In  cotton  and  they 

very  well  be  formulated  as  to  sugar. 

,  and  other  international  commodities. 

Oovernment  has  Invited  a  number  of 

natlona  to  Join  with  It  In  a  world-trade 

for  the  yiui'pui  of  bringing  about 

and  more  prOttMl*  world  trade.     We 

:hlnk  that  we  are  not  Interested  In  world 

and  world  trade  In  commodltlea  other 

those  which   we  export,  but  I  do  not 

e  can   overlook   the   fact   that   hls- 

agneultural  prices  In  this  country 

generally  followed   world  prices.     The 

of  fsrm  prices  from  1939  to  1B3S  was 

collapse.    The  increaee  In  farm  prices 

took  plAM  during  and  following  the 

World  War  was  a  world  Inereaee.     In 

t  years  and  during  the  present  war,  our 

prices  have  not  followad  world 

•o  elosely  because  we  have  matatalBed 

at  artlflctal  levels.     Undoubtedly,  bow- 

fxpandlng  world  prosperity  and  better 

prices  will  be  directly  reflected  In  bet- 

drlcce  and  markets  for  American  farm 
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Tti  t  btneit  doinentic  danrer  confronting 
IB  to^ay  to  InHatton.  It  offers  Jrist  as  many 
eoonooilcally  as  the  atomic  bomb 
JBllttartly.  None  of  us  likes  price  con- 
trols. We  want  to  get  rid  of  them  and  other 
war-t  tme  controls  as  soon  as  ponlble.  The 
llftln  r  of  price  controls  now  would,  undoubt- 
edly, jreatat  In  higher  prices  for  some  farm 
TemporarUy,  It  might  look 
i  good  thing.  In  the  end.  It  would  be 
a  ana  -e  and  a  delusion.  And  Increased  costs 
or  th  I  thiaga  tamers  buy  would  more  than 
•beorb  any  profits.  No  phaae  of  Inflation 
BKwe  grief  than  that  affecting  land 
valval.  Any  substantial  Increase  In  farm 
prlcee  now  would  mean  hlfchor  land  prices. 
r  farm  land  prices  generally  are  not 
out  of  hand  but  In  some  localities  they 
"ilng  the  dan«er  point.  It  Is  well 
Br  that  the  big  Increase  In  land 
valuei  as  years  ago  came  after  the  war.  not 
during  it. 

art  pMVtntlve  of  InflaUon  Is  a  plen- 

ttrut  I  apply  of  pooda.  The  sooner  people  get 
back  :o  work  the  sooner  we  can  get  rid  of 
price  eoncrola.  Krery  producUon  day  lost 
throu  !h  strlkea  means  we  are  taking  a  big 
chaac  t  on  inflation  and  further  postpones  the 
d«]r  w  »en  we  can  get  rid  of  celling  price*. 


From  where  we  atand  today  tilings  lock 
good  for  farmers  as  far  as  the  Inuuedlate 
future  is  concerned.  They  will  be  good  in  the 
long  pull  If  we  don  t  make  too  many  mis- 
takes. Industrial  prosperity  for  the  next  few 
years  means  good  markets,  not  quite  so  good 
perhaps  as  during  the  war,  but  good.  If 
world  trade  can  be  expanded  and  world  living 
standards  increased,  there  Is  hope  of  In- 
creasing exports,  particularly  If  Europe  gets 
back  on  Its  feet,  ss  It  will  in  time  with  our 
h.'Ip.  The  emphasis  which  Is  being  placed  on 
food  and  nutrition  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world,  as  exempliOed  by  the 
setting  up  of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organisation,  maans  much.  T^e 
more  Interest  the  consumer  takes  In  food  and 
nutrition,  the  larger  the  portion  of  his  dollar 
hfl  win  t>e  willing  to  spend  for  food.  The 
people  In  this  country  who  ate  better  during 
the  war  than  ever  before  will  probably  con- 
tlntie  thoee  new  food  habits  If  they  have  the 
buying  power. 

All  this  doea  not  mean  automauc  prosper- 
ity. There  will  be  periods  of  hard  times 
aliead.  That  is  where  support  prices  and 
stabilisation  will  come  Into  play.  That  Is 
where  fanners  will  have  to  exercise  good 
Judgment,  not  only  in  their  Indlvldunl  opera- 
tions bm  In  cooperating  with  each  other  In 
production  and  marketing.  That  Is  where 
full  advantage  must  be  taken  of  new  and 
more  eflSclent  farming  methods  and  of  Im- 
proved varieties  of  crops  and  breeds  of  live- 
stock. These  things  can  and  will  be  doue. 
Along  with  them  must  come  increased  atten- 
tion to  sou  conservation.  I  wish  I  had  more 
time  to  go  Into  that  now  Tes;  and  we  must 
pay  more  attention  to  human  conservation 
on  the  farm.  We  must  have  better  schools, 
better  farm -to- market  roads,  and  better  hos- 
pitals and  medical  care  for  rural  people.  We 
know  there  will  be  more  of  other  things 
which  make  for  easier  and  better  living. 
Rural  electrification,  for  one.  and  all  the  con- 
veniences which  come  In  Its  wake,  conven- 
iences which  will  soon  come  to  be  necessities. 
One  thing  more  I  want  to  see  on  the  farm. 
That  is  more  leisure,  especially  for  the  farm 
wife.  Labor-saving  devices  in  Industry  have 
meant  more  leisure.  For  farmers  I  don't 
think  that  has  t)een  generally  true.  Cer- 
tainly, during  the  war  years  It  hasn't.  It 
has  meant  more  production  but  still  the  same 
long  hours.  But  after  this  year,  when  the 
prebsure  to  produce  will  slacken,  what  about 
shorter  hours  on  the  farm?  Industry  has  a 
40-hour  week.  That  doesnt  look  practical 
on  the  farm  Just  now.  but  certainly  the  lorg 
hours  of  the  past  can  be  cut  down  as  labor- 
saving  machinery  comes  Into  general  use. 

And  what  of  the  atomic  bomb?  What  la 
going  to  come  out  of  the  chaotic  world  situa- 
tion today?  Is  It  going  to  make  our  hopes 
for  better  agriculture  in  a  better  world  Im- 
pooible  of  realization?  Perhaps  so.  1  think 
it  depends  on  many  things.  I  have  already 
said  a  lot  hinges  on  the  leadership  which 
this  country  may  be  willing  to  offer.  That 
leadership.  If  It  is  to  be  effective,  demands 
sacrifices  on  the  piut  of  all  of  us.  It  means 
that  we  have  to  put  as  much  effort  In  winning 
and  holdlnsr  the  peace  as  we  did  in  winning 
the  war.  To  do  that  we  must  be  strong 
morally,  economically,  and  militarily. 

But  strength  alone  Is  not  enough.  We 
have  got  to  learn  to  cooperate  better  with 
our  fellowmen,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
lant  that  pretty  much  the  answer  to  our 
strike  problem?  Isn't  It  the  answer  to  Inter- 
national dlflJcultles?  Recently  I  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Organlaatlon  at  Quebec.  Forty 
nations  were  represented.  They  worked  to- 
gether on  the  vital  problems  of  food  and  agri- 
culture which  are  at  concern  to  everyone. 
They  agreed  upon  a  program  and  set  up  a 
permanent  organlratlon.  To  me  this  was  an 
ln^>iring  oocaalon.     If  the  natlona  of  the 


world  can  get  together  on  the  vital  subjects 
of  food  and  agriculture  they  can  get  together 
on  other  things.  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr,  who  waa 
elected  as  Director  General,  described  the 
organisation  as  the  world's  answer  to  the 
atomic  bomb.  It  seems  to  me  be  bad  some- 
thing there.  Isn't  strength,  courage,  vision, 
and.  above  all,  cooperation  between  natlona. 
the  only  possible  answer? 


Semper  Fidelit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cAuroima 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11.  1946 

Ur.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol  • 
Icwlni?  self-explanatory  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Vandegrlft  to  the  publisher  of  thr 
Washington  Post: 

Hbaoqvabtkxs  UNrm  Statm 

Maxime  Cokts. 
VaiAinofon.  D.  C,  February  I,  J94^. 
Mr.  EccxNx  Mrm. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  the  Washington 
Pott,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dxaa  Sa:  On  December  13  there  appeare<l 
In  the  Washington  Post  an  editorial  entltle<l 
"Semfwr  FIdells."  dealing  with  the  alleged 
shelling  of  a  Chinese  village  by  a  detachment 
of  United  States  marines  on  December  4. 
Although  the  report  upon  which  the  edito- 
rial was  baaed  waa  admittedly  fragmentary, 
the  editorial  waa  written  in  a  manner  tend- 
ing to  disparage  the  good  luvme.  and  goal 
faith,  of  the  Marine  Corps.  For  that  reason 
I  requested  that  further  comment  be  with- 
held until  fuller  and  mure  accurate  infor- 
mation became  available. 

Through  a  naval  court  of  Inquiry  whlcli 
Investigated  «very  phase  of  the  Incident  I 
now  have  that  information.  In  Justice,  I 
believe  that  It  should  be  published. 

In  the  first  place,  this  atrocity  which  your 
editorial  writer  compared  to  the  Oermai 
invasion  of  Poland  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  Phillpplnea  entailed  n:> 
bloodshed  whatsoever.  Property  damage  was 
limited  to  the  breaking  of  two  window  pane>. 
The  shells  (from  a  single  eo-mllllmeter  mor- 
tar) were  not  flred  into  the  vUlage  but  were 
carefully  placed  outside  its  walls,  as  a  step 
in  what  appeared  to  be  the  only  practicable 
method  of  trying  to  apprehend  murderess 
and  recapture  stolen  weapons,  and  to  In- 
atire  against  possible  recurrence  of  murdei- 
ous  sssaults  sgainst  Americans. 

To  understand  why  It  w'as  considered  nec- 
essary to  resort  to  such  an  expedient,  one 
must  understand  aomethtng  of  the  locale 
where  the  Incident  took  place.  It  Is  a  re- 
gion which  for  many  years  has  Iwen  with- 
out effective  civil  government.  Althoug-i 
the  traditional  Chinese  village  system  et)  I 
has  some  ability  to  regulate,  according  to 
custom  and  usage,  the  affairs  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  each  Individual  village  as  among 
themselves.  It  Is  Incapable  of  regulating 
transient  persons  who  are  not  amenable  to 
the  moral  suasion  of  the  vllLige  elders;  o-, 
for  that  matter,  of  villagers  who  engage 
in  activities  of  questionable  nature,  so  long 
as  they  do  not  affect  adversely  the  village 
group  or  one  of  Its  members.  Moreove-, 
the  village  system  rests  on  no  visible  cr 
tangible  organization.  Thus.  In  this  re- 
gion In  general,  and  particularly  in  the  sec- 
tions lying  outside  the  limits  of  towns  and 
villages,  there  ta  no  local  civil  government 
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In  the  sense  that  It  is  understood  In  this 
country. 

Constant  warfare  over  a  period  of  years 
has  affected  the  stability  of  the  population. 
In  the  absence  of  an  effective  civil  govern- 
ment, bandits,  brigands,  dissident  groups, 
and  irregular  armed  bands  have  been  free  to 
operate  with  no  restraint  other  than  that 
Imposed  from  time  to  time  by  the  presence  of 
organized  military  forces.  Consequently, 
the  whole  population  has  come  to  recognize 
and  respect  force  and  little  else.  Mani- 
festations of  hesitancy  In  the  administration 
of  affairs,  or  even  of  what  we  In  this  coun- 
try might  call  leniency  or  kindliness,  are  apt 
to  be  looked  upon  as  evidences  of  weakness 
or  Incompetence  which  In  many  cases  are 
promptly  taken  advantcge  of. 

This,  then,  was  the  setting.  What  follows 
Is  a  factual,  chronological  account  of  exactly 
what  happened,  based  on  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  botli  American  and  Chinese. 

About  noon.  December  4.  1945.  two  marines 
stationed  at  an  out  post  at  bridge  74.  on  the 
Pelplng-Mukden  Rallrcad.  set  out  to  htint 
rcbbits.  This  was  legitimate  recreation,  and 
they  had  obtained  pcrmL"«lon  from  the  non- 
commissioned cfflccr  In  charge.  They  had 
Just  shot  a  rabbit  when  they  were  ap- 
proached by  three  Chinese  of  ordinary  ap- 
pearance. These  stood  by  while  the  marines 
picked  up  the  rabbit.  As  they  turned  to  go 
back  to  their  camp,  the  Chinese  fell  In  be- 
hind them,  followed  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then  without  warning  flred  several  shots 
from  an  automatic  pistol.  Instantly  killing 
one  marine  and  wounding  the  other,  who 
fell  to  the  ground  feigning  death.  The  Chi- 
nese fired  once  more  Into  each  of  the  bodies 
and  then  searched  them,  taking  carbines, 
ammunition,  and  personal  effects,  after 
which  they  set  out  In  the  direction  of  the 
village  of  Ta-tlen-chuang,  about  400  yards 
away. 

The  wounded  marine,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  Chlrese  boy  whom  he  encountered  en 
route,  made  his  way  back  to  the  outpost. 

A  report  was  Immediately  submitted  to  the 
platoon  command  post  at  An-shan  village, 
2',i  miles  away.  A  party  consisting  of  two 
ofQcers.  an  Interpreter,  and  about  25  marines 
was  aasembled  which  followed  the  mur- 
derers toward  the  village  of  Ta-tien-chuang. 
The  oCBcer  In  charge  halted  the  party  out- 
side the  village.  Patrols  were  dispatched  to 
each  side  to  intercept  and  examine  anyone 
who  might  leave  It,  whereupon  the  officer 
in  charge  and  the  Interpreter  entered  the 
village. 

The  officer  in  charge,  through  the  inter- 
preter. Informed  the  villagers  that  he  wanted 
the  men  who  had  done  the  shooting  and  the 
weapons  they  had  taken  delivered  to  him 
within  30  minutes.  In  the  event  this  was 
not  to  be  done,  the  inhabitants  should  clbar 
the  village  immediately,  because  If  the  mur- 
derers or  information  concerning  them  was 
aot  delivered,  he  would  shell  the  village  to 
rout  out  the  latter. 

At  the  end  of  30  minutes  the  murderers 
had  not  been  surrendered.  Neither  had  the 
Inhabitants  evacuated  the  village.  More- 
over. It  was  growing  dark  and  any  chance  of 
apprehending  the  fugitives  was  rapidly 
diminishing.  The  officer  in  charge,  therefore, 
directed  the  firing  of  the  mortar  with  which 
the  party  was  equipped. 

His  purpose  was  twofold:  To  bring  the  In- 
habitants out  of  the  dense  village  Into  the 
open  where  he  could  question  them  and 
search  them  for  firearms;  and  to  remind  the 
community,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
harboring  the  assailants,  that  force  was  avail- 
able and  would  be  used.  If  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent assaults  upon  marines. 

The  field  of  fire  was  plainly  visible  to  him. 
The  flre  was  not  directed  Into  the  Tillage 
but  Into  the  open  ground  before  It.  All  of  the 
2o  rounds  which  were  fired  fell,  as  was  in- 


tended, outside  the  wall  surrounding  the 
village.  As  previously  stated,  no  civilian 
Inhabitant  was  In  any  way  injured,  and  prop- 
erty damage  was  limited  to  the  breaking  of 
two  window  panes  in  a  building  adjacent  to 
the  wall. 

The  party  of  marines  did  not  at  any  time 
enter  the  village  nor  invade  the  domicile  of 
any  of  Its  Inhabitants  In  the  effort  to  ap- 
prehend the  fugitives.  After  searching  and 
questioning  the  inhabitants  who  emerged 
from  the  village  following  the  firing,  the 
marines,  deeming  further  action  impracti- 
cable because  of  darkness,  returned  to  the 
outpost  at  bridge  74. 

Upon  receipt  of  reports  of  the  incident 
by  the  general  officer  in  command,  marines 
were  ordered  to  remain  clear  of  the  vicinity. 
Chinese  Central  Government  forces  subse- 
quently moved  to  secure  and  organize  the 
village,  following  which  a  United  States  Naval 
Court  of  Inquiry  was  convened  to  investigate 
the  entire  Incident. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  detailed 
above.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  action  of  the 
officer  Involved  In  this  Incident  was  designed 
to  apprehend  the  perpetrators  of  an  unpro- 
voked, cold-blooded,  and  brutal  murder  of 
an  innocent  American,  ^nd  to  recover  stolen 
weapons  which  might  later  be  turned  against 
other  marines.  It  was  the  type  of  positive 
action  whlg^  appeared  to  him  to  be  indicated 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  future  safety  of 
other  marines.  Considering  all  the  circum- 
stances. It  occurs  to  me  that  any  course  of 
action  short  of  that  which  was  followed  might 
have  left  something  to  be  desired  as  regards 
the  discharge  of  the  officer's  responslbliltles 
to  his  men,  to  their  parents,  to  their  wives 
and  children,  and  to  the  Nation  which  called 
them  Into  service. 

These  marines  were  members  of  units 
moved  Into  North  China  from  combat  duty 
on  Okinawa.  The  proximity  of  peril  no 
longer  sustained  them.  They  fought  against 
the  feeling  of  homesickness  which  developed 
among  fighting  men  when  the  more  obvious 
tasks  of  the  war  had  been  completed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  shouldered  the  grave  re- 
sponsibilities which  were  assigned  to  them 
in  China.  In  a  delicate  and  confusing  situa- 
tion, they  have  performed  their  tasks  with 
exceptional  tact  and  intelligence. 

To  what  values,  asks  the  Washington  Post, 
rhetorically,  are  marines  faithful?  Is  there 
in  all  the  land  a  man  or  a  woman  who  en- 
tertains a  genuine  doubt  that  they  are  faith- 
ful to  the  corps  with  which  they  serve  and 
to  the  ideals  and  Interests  of  the  Nation 
which  called  It  into  being?  Who  does  not 
know  that  they  are  unsurpassed  In  their 
devotion  to  duty  and  In  their  service  to  the 
Nation?  Certainly  there  are  many  who  feel 
as  I  do:  that  these  men  merit,  not  hasty  and 
Intemperate  criticism,  but  the  respect,  ad- 
miration, and  appreciation  of  us  aU. 
Respectfully  yours, 

A.  A.  Vandegritt, 
General,  United  States  Marine  Corps, 

Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps. 


Site  for  UNO  Headquarters 
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HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr,  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Sun  for  February  t,  1946: 


Experts  Challenge  Government's  Right  To 
Compel  Land  Sales  for  UNO  Capital — 
CoNSTmrriONs  Cited  To  Show  Acotnsi- 
noNS  Must  Bx  fob  Specified  Usage  and 
That  Congress  Cannot  Delegate  Its  Rule 

(By  Malcolm  Johnson) 
In  the  opinion  of  legal  experts,  as  ex- 
pressed to  the  New  York  Sun  todry,  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Constitutions  may  preclude 
the  United  Nations  Organizatloi  from  ob- 
taining title  to  land  fci  a  permanent  home 
Eite  in  Westchester,  Conn.,  or  anywhere  else 
in  the  United  States,  except  by  direct  nego- 
tiation and  purchase  from  the  individual 
property  owners. 

The  letter  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Spates,  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Nev  York,  and  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  thus  was  brought 
into  bold  relief  to  make  it  uncertain  as  to 
whether  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  two  States,  have  any  legal 
right  or  power  to  transfer  private  property 
for  a  capital  for  the  UNO. 

One  authorliy,  recognized  by  Jurists  as  un- 
excelled in  this  particular  f.eld.  t<^ld  the  Sun 
that.  In  his  opinion,  it  may  very  well  turn 
out  that  the  only  legal  way  in  which  the 
UNO  may  acquire  land  would  oe  by  negotia- 
tion between  the  UNO  and  the  indlv.dual 
owners.  "And  in  that  event,"  he  concluded, 
"neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  compel  an  owner  to  seU." 

powers  of  congress 

There  Is  but  one  reference  In  the  original 
American  Constitution  to  the  matter  of 
acquisition  of  private  property  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Article  I,  section  8,  para- 
graph 17,  says  that  Congress  shall  have 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  In 
all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  district — not 
exceeding  10  miles  square — as  may.  by  cession 
of  the  particular  States  and  the  acceptance 
of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise 
like  authority  over  all  places  purchased  by 
the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
in  which  the  same  may  be,  for  the  erection 
of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dockyards,  and 
other  needful  buildings." 

In  the  New  York  State  Constitution,  bill 
of  rights,  article  I,  section  7,  it  says  "(a) 
Private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  pub- 
lic use  without  Just  compensation.  (b) 
When  private  property  shall  be  taken  for 
any  public  use     •     •     •." 

The  Connecticut  Constitution  says,  article 
I.  section  11:  "The  property  of  no  person 
shall  be  taken  for  public  use,  without  Just 
compensation  therefor." 

for  foreign  csz 

The  first  point  In  question  is  that  of 
whether  the  land  and  buildings  would  be 
for  Federal  use,  or  for  the  use  of  foreign 
powers.  That  the  United  States  would  be 
a  member  of  the  group  of  powers  Is  an  argu- 
ment which  one  authority  will  not  concede 
as  squaring  the  matter  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argvunent,  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  succeed  in 
acquiring  the  desired  land.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, Congress  may  buy  land  with  the 
consent  of  State  legislatures  for  arsenals, 
forts,  or  "other  needful  buildings."  But 
then  Congress  has  sole  sovereignty.  And  so 
here's  a  legal  tickler:  Can  Congress  delegate 
its  sovereignty  to  an  outside  power?  Up  to 
now,  the  Supreme  Court  has  always  said  no. 
"That  sovereignty  cannot  be  delegated  or 
abrogated  to  any  outside  agency — absolutely 
not,"  one  legal  expert  emphasized  today. 

QtTESTION  OF  EOVEREICNTT 

Looming  largely  In  the  discussion  ta  article 
7  of  the  proposed  Convention  of  the  United 
Nations  which  Is  the  draft  of  a  constitution 
for  the  world  body.    This  tentative  provision 
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that  "Xhff  Eon«  iball  b*  entirely  under 

DODtrol  And  authority  of  the  United  Na- 

CX  course,  thts  provision  ban  not  been 

by  the  UNO  and  perhaps  never  will 

But  kt  U  aasumed.  amce  it  has  been  pro- 

that   the  spirit   in   the   UNO  U   that 

■    capital    shall    be    sovereign,    beyond 

control.    Thus.  It  Is  he'd,  that  while 

all  very  well  to  ai«ume  that  the  UNO 

waive  sovereignty.  It  Is  another  thing  to 

tba  Brttlata.  French.  Russian.  Chinese 

otbcr  Individual  governments  do  so  of- 

iy     The  decision  here,  a  very  impcr'ant 

must  rest  with  the  ofBclal  action  of  UNO. 

i^gard  to  any  provision  In  Its  constitution 

the  proposed  article  7. 

tlM  New  York  State  Constitution  saya 

tiM  lagislattire  may  condemn  land  "for 

M."    This  means  for  the  public  use 

Tork    State    and    ita   cltlaens — and 

BK>re      If  the  land  goes  to  the  UNO 

ean   that   be   interpreted  a*  being  for 

York's  public  use?    Here  a^one.  accord* 

to  aaetlMr  view,  is  the  basis  for  suit  by 

property  owners.    In  the  event  the  Btate. 

Federal  request,  attempts  to  obtain 

land  through  condemnation,  the  owners 

sue  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is  not  for 

use.   as  defined   by   the  law  of   New 

and  Connecticut.     In  this  same  event. 

would    arise    the    pretty    question    of 

ttie  State  or  the  UNO  would  govern 

area 

trwo  Awnncnrrs 
Itie  parties  speaking  to  The  Sun.  on  both 
sidii  of  the  question,  asked  that  they  remain 
anc  nymotis  because  of  the  posaiblllty  they 
ma: '  be  called  in  caaes  arising  from  the 
imvt. 

UaofBdal  spokesmen  for  UNO  empl 
two  points  In  their  argument.     They 
talqed  that  the  question  ox  sovereignty  was 
Involved,  thut  the  Federal  Oovemment 
d  treat  the  Westchester-Connecticut  do- 
of  the  UNO  In  the  same  manner  that 
the  individual  foreign  embassies  and 
tlons  in  Washington.    By  this  it  Is  lEennt 
the  Federal  Oovernment  wculd  not  yield 
sovereignty  but  wculd  "waive"  It.  thus  Ucltly 
Ing  a  degree  of  extratemtorlallty  to 
UNO  district.     As  to  the  condemnation 
property,  that  Is  the  Uklng  of  it  from 
private   owners,   these  UNO   spokesmen 
rev«|rt  to  the  doctrine  of  eminent  domain, 
that    the    Federal    Oovemment 
take    any    property   anywhere    In    the 
ed  States  upon  legal  payment  for  the 
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a  stand  ss  the  above  did  not  Impress 
'  experts  Tbaai  ooitfd  noi  aee  auFUUng 
aui  In  the  uuttUB  at  fbre^  govem- 
buylng  or  leasing  Isnd  snd  buildings 
•hlngton  or  other  cities  for  their  dip- 
tomj  ktio  and  consular  needs  and  of  the 
UnltKl  States  Oovernment  Itself  setting  up 
a  Tilt  esdualve  dutrtet  mainly  for  foreign 
■overnments  Ui  SUtea  dtatant  from  Wnsh- 
locim.  In  the  first  insunce  the  foreign 
goTcnunaDU  deal  dUecUy  with  the  private 
owni  ra.  and  no  one  has  ever  clslmed  for  the 
VMIi  ral  Oovernment  the  power  to  sequester 
pnvfte  property  to  provide  homee.  ofOces. 
_  and  parkways  for  the  repreeenta- 
of  torelCB  governments.  Furthermore. 
Was  Ungtoo  Is  the  Federal  capital.  buUt  on 
land  not  selaed  or  sequestered  by  the  Federal 
Gov<  rnment  but  voluntarily  ceded  to  Con- 
by  the  State*  of  Vtiglnla  and  Maryland. 
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TJ^e    Constttutlon-mlnded    obeenrers   were 
pusBled  by  the  statement  attributed  to 
■nor  Baltfwln.  of  Oonnecttcut,   after  a 
to  the  State  Depunment.  that  Connec- 
would  retain  its  sovereignty  over  any 
UNOl  dlaMtt  IB  tbe  Stato  «f  Connecticut. 
Ut0f  Mfead.  ean  anyoae  get  around  the 
lUenal  provlalon   that  once  a  State 
ore  awrtgna  property   to  the  Federal 
Oovernment  the  eoretelgnty  to  vested  in  the 
1  Oovemment  and  Congress   U  com- 
pelled to  govern  in  exactly  the  same  manner 
aa  It  governs  the  District  of  Oolumbiaf 


One  eonunentator  tnter)ected  the  thought 
here  that  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
UNO  cannot.  In  law.  preclude  anticipations 
that  the  UNO  may  change  lu  nature,  may  at 
some  time  decide  to  move  Its  scat  of  govern- 
ment, or  may  dUsoIve  He  asked:  What  1: 
the  legal  statua  of  UNO?  Or  does  It  have  a 
legal  status  ss  now  constituted?  And  assum- 
ing the  UNO  should  acquire  this  property  In 
the  United  States  by  whatever  means — either 
through  condemnation  proceedings  or  by  di- 
rect purehaae  from  the  owners — what  would 
happen  If  In  the  future  the  UNO  should  move 
or  be  dissolved?  If  the  UNO  possessed  title, 
how  could  the  land  be  recovered?  And  by 
whom?  By  purchsse.  and  if  so  fron  whom? 
What  nation  or  group  of  nations?  By  con- 
demtiattcn  again,  and  It  so.  hoW  And  how. 
If  sovereignty  hss  been  surrendered,  could 
this  land  be  policed  in  time  of  emergency, 
■xich  as  war? 

KMiNErrr  domaim 

The  Bun  called  to  the  attention  of  Harry 
T.  Dulan.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney- 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  the  constitu- 
tional poinu  thus  raised.  It  did  ao  because 
Dolan.  in  ciiarge  of  the  condemnation  sec- 
tion of  the  laiuis  division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  directs  the  largest  fleld  ofDce  of 
the  Oovernment.  which  had  acquired 
t300.000.000  worth  of  property  In  this  area 
since  1939.  He  hss  written  niitnercus  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  for  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  Review  and  has  lectured  be- 
fore legal  associations.  Speaking  informally, 
Dolan  said  that  It  must  be  reoogulaed  that 
problems  novel  and  knotty  will  arias  should 
the  affair  get  to  the  courts  but.  of  course, 
he  could  not  venture  opinions. 

On  the  question  of  eminent  domain  It 
was  Interesting  to  note  that  Dolan.  some 
weeks  ago  and  entirely  without  connection 
to  the  UNO  matter,  spoke  to  the  Nassau 
County  Bar  Association  on  this  subject  and 
the  association  reprinted  his  address  in  a 
booklet. 

It  Is  a  widely  held  proposition,  supported 
by  a;ts  of  Congrcas  and  Judicial  decisions, 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  holds,  inher- 
ently, the  power  to  take  what  it  wants  (or 
Federal  purpoees.  paying  for  It  according  to 
due  process.  As  has  been  noted.  UNO  people 
•Ureas  this  doctrine  and  attribute  to  It  a 
finality.  Yet  It  Is  most  mteresUng  to  note 
that  the  present,  celebrated  Ickes-Pauley 
affair  In  Washington  centers  upon  a  suit  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
eniment  or  the  Matee  Involved  control  tide- 
lands  oil.  Noted  also  u  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  acquisitions  must  be  for  constitu- 
tional Federal  purpoees  and  even  the  most 
liberal-interpreting  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  been  careful  in  setUng  forth  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  may  not  act  "arbi- 
trarily" In  exercising  the  so-called  implied 


A  KCISION   m    ISTS 

In  his  address,  on  the  subject  of  eminent 
domain.  Dolan  said  In  part: 

•The  pviwer  of  eminent  domain  derives 
from  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Sutes  end 
la  to  be  distinguished  from  the  powers 
granted  by  .Jie  CoDstltuUon.  Although  the 
power  of  eminent  domain  was  well  known 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  there 
was  no  express  provision  Incorporated 
granting  this  power  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. The  power  la  Inherent  and  an  at- 
tribute of  aoverelgnty  and  does  not  require 
specific  authority  froaa  tte  State*.  For 
fear,  however,  of  antagonttag  the  advocates 
of  State  right*  and  poealhly  from  doubu 
whether  a  power  which  had  not  been  spe- 
cifically granted  In  the  United  States  in  the 
Constitution  could  exist  Independently  m 
the  Federal  Government,  there  wm  an  early 
reluctance  to  excrdee  this  power  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States.  In  1875  the  Supreme 
Court  first  definitely  esUblished  the  right 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  exercise  Its  power  of 
eminent  domain  adversely  in  Federal  court* 


within  the  Statea.  On  August  1.  1888.  the 
first  Federal  condemnation  statute  was  en- 
acted which  avtboilMd  the  exercise  of  .his 
Inherent  power  by  all  ofllcers  of  the  Fed  'ral 
Oovemment  suthnrlzed  t»j  acquire  li.nd. 
Numerous  Federal  statutes  were  pasbed  ( ur- 
Ing  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars  autlinr- 
Izing  the  ..elzure  or  requlstUon  of  private 
property  for  public  use." 

roTH   Kusmuitrt 

"The  power  of  eminent  domain  has  t«eii 
variously  defined  A  composite  of  Judicial 
opinion  might  be  summed  up  as  the  In- 
herent sovereign  po^er  to  appropriate  any 
pruperty  within  Ita  geographical  limits  for 
use  in  any  of  Its  constitutional  actlvl.les. 
upon  making  Just  compen8>tlon  then  for. 
The  power  Is  essential  to  the  IndepetMlent 
existence  of  the  sovereign  and  cannot  be 
eliminated  or  abrogated  by  contract.  Ihe 
power  Is  without  limitation,  except  as  the 
people  limited  it  by  constitutional  inhibition. 
The  principal  and  important  inhibitions 
arise  out  of  the  fifth  amendment,  which  for- 
bids the  taking  of  private  property  for  pri- 
vate purposes  or  without  making  Just  com- 
pensation therefor  This  requirement  of 
compensation  serves  the  purpose  of  trans- 
ferring through  taxation  the  burden  of  the 
public  improvement'  from  the  Indlviiual 
owner  to  the  ,.ubiic.  The  power  Is  not  Im- 
Ited  to  private  property  but  Includes  all 
I  jblic  property  as  well  which  is  owned  or 
held  by  the  S'ates.  counties,  cities,  or  other 
political  subdivisions  and  the  words  'private 
property'  in  the  fifth  amendment  have  l>een 
consuued  to  Include  the  property  of  the 
States  and  their  Instrumentalities  a  hen 
taken  by  the  United  States. 

"The  power,  though  Implied  from  the  31th 
amendment,  is  not.  however,  the  crentiue  of 
statute  of  constitution.  It  ''annot  be  ab- 
dicated and  Is  as  broad  as  are  the  legltliaate 
fimcUons  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  It 
may  be  exercised  In  aid  of  any  such  fuiK- 
tlons  and  when  eo  employed  is  synonymous 
with  public  use." 

Of  historical  Interest,  and  perhaps  alto  of 
legal  Interest,  Is  the  fact  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  and  the  Supreme  Court  decitions 
cited,  came  Immediately  after  the  Civil  War 
when  the  theretofore  dominant  State  Rights 
Party  was  disenfranchised  and  practically 
iwrepresented  In  Congrees  and  the  Supieme 
Court.  Today  not  a  few  Republican  leaders 
and  governors  In  the  North  are  aa  strongly 
Bute  righu  as  their  opposite  number i  In 
the  South.  In  very  recent  ytars  two  New 
Kngland  States  challenged  the  Federal  ()ov- 
emment's  right  as  to  control  of  water  pc  wer. 
and  the  Fefieral  Oovernment  then  declined 
the  Issue.  It  U  well  known  legally,  but 
apparently  not  generally,  that  decision i  of 
the  Supreme  Court  remain  subject  to  revcraai 
by  succeeding  courts. 

tuaaan  domain  or  statu 
One  Interested  psrty  called  attention  to  n 
contention  that  the  very  wording  of  the 
••ventaenth  power  of  Congress  deflnltelj  es- 
tabllahed  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  did 
not  hold  eminent  domain  In  the  mf.tt«r  of 
the  property  of  the  Thirteen  Original  St  ites. 
which  Included  New  York  and  Connect  cut. 
Concerning  Special  Assistant  Dolan's  noU- 
tlon  that  the  doctrine  of  eminent  dorialn 
was  not  In  the  Constitution  becau«r  of  the 
matter  of  State  rights,  he  pointed  out  that  It 
was  not  in  the  Constitution  because  there 
could  not  have  been  any  constitution  or  any 
Federal  Oovemment  had  the  document  of- 
fered to  the  Thirteen  States  for  rati  flea  Ion. 
granted  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  in  those  original  Stitee. 
The  13  sovereign  States  did  not  yield  an  lota 
of  their  rights  of  eminent  domain 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
ratifying  States  understood  this  thoroughly. 
Therefore,  after  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Statea  had  been  formed  and  was 
functioning.  Congress  had  to  go  to  the  8  ates 
and  ask   that   the  States  give   the   Feileral 
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Government  the  land  upor  which  to  build 
and  establish  the  Capital  of  the  Nation.  Also 
It  was  sUted  expressly  that  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wanted  land  for  mllltai7 
and  naval  esUbllshments.  for  customhouses, 
post  offices,  and  courts,  outside  of  the  area 
of  the  Federal  Capital.  Congress  had  to  have 
the  authority  of  the  legislatures  to  scqulre 
such  land.  It  is  held  to  be  self-evident  that 
had  eminent  domain  resided  In  the  Federal 
Government,  the  Constitution  would  not 
have  stated  specifically  that  property  in  the 
Thirteen  Original  States  could  not  he  ac- 
quired by  the  Federal  Oovernment  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  SUtes  and  for 
exprees  purpoees.  Territories  ceded  to  the 
Federal  Oovernment  and  lands  It  acquired  by 
purchase,  such  as  Louisiana,  may  be  some- 
thing else. 

If  the  UNO  decides  to  go  through  with  a 
request  for  the  Westchester-Greenwich  area, 
undoubtedly  the  procedure  will  be  a  Fed- 
eral one.  with  Congrees  asking  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut  for  the  condem- 
nation of  the  private  property  lor  needful 
buildings.  It  is  not  expected  that  Congress 
or  the  Oovernment  will  attempt  to  move  di- 
rectly through  the  Federal  courts  since  the 
proposition  of  setting  up  what  must  be  great 
Federal  districts  In  States  distant  'rom  Wash- 
ington, without  consulting  the  legislatures, 
would  constitute  a  mounUln  of  political  and 
legal  d3mamite. 

After  such  a  step  the  Issue  Is  Joined  na- 
tionally and  In  the  States  of  New  York  and 
Connecticut. 

Boiled  down,  there  are  two  fundamental 
legal  problems  involved :  ( 1 )  Does  the  power 
exist  for  either  the  Federal  or  State  govern - 
mente  to  acquire  this  land  for  this  specific 
purpose  of  UNO  through  the  right  of  emi- 
nent domain?  (2)  Can  the  sovereignty  of 
Congress  or  the  States  be  surrendered  to  for- 
eign nations?  There  are  doubts  by  expert* 
as  to  the  first,  and  t^re  Is  an  overwhelming 
opinion  that  the  second  can't  be  done  short 
of  amending  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 


Mediodist  Peace  Commiition  on  Military 
Training 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCS  CASE 

or  •OtTfH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  statement  presented  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  by  the 
Reverend  Charles  P.  Boss.  Jr.,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Commission  on  World 
Peace  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Believ- 
ing that  the  sUtement  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  generally, 
and  other  readers  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  under  permission  granted,  I 
place  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  I  am  Charles  F. 
Boas.  Jr.,  executive  secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission on  World  Peace  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  am  speaking  ofllclally  for  the 
commission.  I  have  been  a  member  of  some 
Intematlonal  conferences,  both  In  Europe 
and  m  this  country,  serving  also  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  In  San  Francisco 
as  an  accredited  observer  and  consultant  to 
the  United  States  delegation. 

May  I  be  permitted  first  of  all  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  our  Commission  on  World 
Peace,  and  of  the  Methodist  Church,  for  the 
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patient,  thorough,  and  courageous  considera- 
tion which  you  are  giving  to  policies  of 
grave  Importance  to  our  Nation  and  to  the 
world  In  these  days  of  world-wide  tension, 
disorder,  and  distress. 

The  commission  on  world  peace  Is  an  of- 
ficial agency  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It 
holds  a  similar  organizational  relationship  to 
the  church  as  the  board  of  missions,  the 
board  of  education,  the  board  of  temF«r- 
ance,  and  other  boards  of  the  chtorch. 

CREATED  BT  THE  CONTEKENCES 

Its  organization  and  purpose  are  dei:«r- 
mined  by  the  general  conference,  which  Is 
the  highest  authoritative  body  of  the  denomi- 
nation. Part  of  Its  membership  is  elected,  by 
the  general  conference  upon  nomination  by 
the  council  of  bishops,  the  remainder  b«!ing 
elected  by  the  six  Jurisdictional  conferences 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  cover  the 
United  States.  Its  membership  is  composed 
of  bishops,  pastors,  and  laymen.  There  are 
youth  represenUtives  elected  by  the  official 
youth  organization  of  the  denomination. 

Dsclsions  and  actions  adopted  by  the  com- 
mission are  released  as  actions  of  the  Com- 
mission on  World  Peace  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  headquarters  of  the  comnUsslon  are  In 
Chicago.  Our  educational  cultivation  Cdvers 
the  work  of  over  22,000  pastors  serving  40,000 
churches. 

Many  official  groups  within  the  Methodist 
Church,  such  as  the  Woman's  Division  of 
Christian  Service,  the  National  Conference  of 
the  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship,  annual  con- 
ferences (as  for  example,  the  Virginia  con- 
ference), have  taken  action  in  opposition  to 
peacetime  compulsory  military  training.  As 
yet.  no  official  group  within  our  church,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  taken  action  In  support 
of  peacetime  compulsory  military  training. 

OVEH-ALL    POUCT    INVOLVED 

lAr.  Chairman.  It  Is  our  conclusion  that 
the  Issue  of  compulsory  military  training  can- 
not be  decided  wisely  when  consldert-d  In 
segmental  form,  but  only  when  considered  in 
relation  to  the  whole  problem  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  fhternational  plans  for  world 
security. 

The  report  of  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall 
was  presented  to  the  Nation  by  the  press 
under  the  headline  "Prepare  or  perish." 
The  Implication  of  the  report  was  thiit  we 
must  prepare  for  war  or  perish.  I  believe 
that  General  Marshall,  as  all  great  soldiers, 
shares  the  hope  of  mankind  that  war  rcay  be 
abolished. 

General  MacArthur.  at  the  Japanest  sur- 
render ceremonies  said,  "war  Is  no  longer  an 
alternative"  for  man.  He  said,  "We  have  had 
our  last  chance.  If  we  do  not  now  devise 
some  gieater  and  more  equitable  ejstem, 
Armageddon  will  be  at  our  door."  The  cen- 
tral question  of  our  day  Is  not  how  to  pre- 
pare for  war  but.  In  this  age  of  atomic  energy, 
how  to  prepare  for  peace — lest  we  perlsli. 

During  recent  months  the  science  of  atomic 
energy  has  been  disclosed  to  the  world,  and 
with  It  the  potential  power  for  destruction, 
first  observed  at  Alamogordo  and  later  by 
the  terrible  flashes  which  wiped  out  the 
cities  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki. 

Further,  an  array  of  top  scientists  i3f  the 
world  have  Jolted  us  out  of  otxr  inertia  by 
presenting  convincing  evidence  that  the  po- 
tential destructiveness  of  atomic  warfare 
could  be  the  virtual  destruction  of  f<n  en- 
tire nation  In  an  hour's  time.  The  po:ential 
destruction  of  new  scientific  discovsries — 
not  only  the  atomic  bomb — is  demoniitrated 
aa  being  eo  vast  as  to  Include  the  possl- 
bUlty  of  chain  reaction  which  might  turn 
this  planet  upon  which  the  only  human 
life  rxlsts,  so  far  as  is  known,  Into  a  planet 
barren  and  lifeless.  Confronted  with  the 
potentialities  of  these  discoveries,  so  clearly 
demonstrated  by  science  and  Interprtted  by 


scientists,  where  lies  the  value  of  a  slogan, 
such  as,  "We  must  prepare  for  war"? 

NO  KNOWN   MILrrART   DZaTENSS 

Scientists  have  stated  that  there  is  no 
known  defense  against  an  attack  with  such 
weapons;  clearly  the  preparation  cannot  be 
the  obsolete  strategies  and  techniques  of  a 
preatomic  era.  These  cannot  prevent  us 
from  perishing.  Our  hope  lies  in  a  different 
direction. 

The  abolition  of  war  from  the  world  is  an 
end  which  Is  highly  desired  by  persons  of  all 
points  of  view,  in  all  nations.  Gentlemen 
of  the  committee,  there  is  no  halfway  house; 
there  Is  no  midway  point  at  which  we  can 
stop.  Our  objective  mtist  be  the  complete 
abolition  of  war  from  the  world. 

It  is  Significant  that  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
wrote  the  following  words  In  preparation  for 
the  Jefferson  Day  address,  which  he  never 
lived  to  deliver:  "We  seek  peace — endur- 
ing peace.  More  than  an  end  to  war,  wc 
want  an  end  to  the  beginnings  of  all  wars- 
yes,  an  end  to  thU  brutal.  Inhuman  and 
thoroioghly  Impractical  method  of  settling 
the  differences  between  governments." 

He  went  on  to  say:  "Today  we  are  faced 
with  the  preeminent  fact  that,  if  civiliza- 
tion Is  to  survive,  we  must  cultivate  the 
science  of  human  relation6hli>s — the  ability 
of  all  peoples,  of  all  kinds,  to  live  together 
and  work  together.  In  the  same  world,  at 
peace."  Then  before  he  closed  he  said.  "The 
work,  my  friends.  Is  peace,  more  than  an  end 
of  this  war — an  end  to  the  beginnings  of  all 
wars,  yes,  an  end,  forever,  to  this  Impractical, 
unrealistic  settlement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween governments  by  the  mass  killing  of 
peoples." 

CONDITIONS  CHANCI 

It  Is  possible  that  someone  may  ask.  "But, 
did  not  Mr.  Roosevelt  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  peacetime  compulsory  military  train- 
ing"? He  did.  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  his  recommendations  were  made  In  ad- 
vance of  the  testing  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
the  terrible  destruction  demonstrated  at 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  a  fact  confirmed  In 
the  press  Just  a  few  days  ago  by  Dr.  Van- 
nevar  Bush. 

Furthermore,  the  late  President's  death 
preceded  the  San  Francisco  Conference,  rati- 
fication of  the  Charter  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
progress  since,  which  will  culminate  this 
coming  January  in  the  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  the  organlEatlon  of  the 
various  sections  of  the  United  Nations.  No 
man  knows  what  the  late  President's  mind 
would  be  now  In  the  light  of  developments. 

The  scientists  sre  right.  Failure  to  abolish 
war  Is  certain  to  restilt  in  atomic  warfare 
with  Its  potential  devastation  and  destruc- 
tion In  practically  all  nations  of  the  world. 
Under  such  conditions  what  could  military 
victory  mean?  Granting  that  some  life  on 
this  planet  would  survive,  what  a  throw-back 
to  civilization  we  must  contemplate.  But, 
fear  of  the  atomic  bomb  will  not  of  Itself 
bring  peace.  Intematlonal  organization 
must  be  brought  into  line  with  known  prin- 
ciples which  support  the  peaceful  solution 
of  man's  problems. 

GIVE  THE  PEOPLE  AN  ALTSXNATIVK 

It  Is  clear  that  the  pressure  for  peacetime 
compulsory  mUitary  training  is  not  primarily 
due  to  an  upsurging  demand  from  the  peo- 
ple. Rather,  it  comes  as  a  projxjsal  from  the 
top  with  a  power  drive  for  Its  enactment  on 
grounds  of  security,  strength,  bargaining 
power  in  International  negotiations,  and 
reserve  manpower  for  war  emergencies. 

I  would  like  to  add  here  for  the  Rbcoxd,  If 
I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  result  of  the  poU  of 
the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Denver:  1  will  not  give  all  the 
details  but  merely  summarize  by  saying  that 
when  the  people  are  given  an  alternative,  as 
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for  <  xample.  the  unlTer»al  abolition  of  con- 
•crl{tlon  by  acratment  through  the  United 
Natl  »n«.  they  TOte  by  itrong  majority  for  the 
altei  native.  What  does  thU  mean?  It  meana 
th«  people  turn  to  compulsory  military 
only  because  they  have  not  been 
eonltonted  with  an  alternative. 

O^itatandlng  educators  have  presented 
groc  Dds  of  opposition  to  this  position  hence 
«•  I  re  not  adding  to  the  dttallL  In  pusing 
It  nay  be  said,  however,  that  the  history  of 
peacetime  compulsory  military  training  In 
Cur(  pe.  and  past  experience,  give  no  ground 
for    mch  hope. 

C(  nslderatlon  of  the  chief  arguments  for 
the  passage  of  peacetime  compulsory  mili- 
tary training  l«|^slatlon  led  our  Commission 
to  1  be  conclusion  that  security,  strength. 
niee  mful  international  negotiation,  and 
man  power.  In  an  age  of  atomic  energy  and 
Witt;  the  facilities  of  the  United  Nations 
Orgi  nlzatlon.  are  not  best  attained  by  the 
DM*  IS  proposed. 

Pi  apsrs  or  perish.  Since  this  means  unU 
late  vl  pr«p«r»tlon  for  poaalMs  war  it  is 
sua  age  laoctugs  to  corns  oOelally  from 
VMI  iln  a  NAtlon  which  this  very  year  was 
bosi  )  to  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Intc  mational  Organization  at  San  Francisco: 
•  Ni  ktlon  whose  Senate  ratified  almost  unani- 
mously, the  United  Nations  Charter:  a  Nation 
whl'h  thereby  pledged  Itself  to  those  goals, 
prlrctples.  and  organizational  plans  for  co- 
ops) Btlon  by  which  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Mit  ons  are  determined,  as  the  Preamble  of 
the  Charter  states,  "to  save  succeeding  gen- 
erations from  the  scourge  of  war  which  twice 
In  0  ur  lifetime  has  brtmght  untold  sorrow  to 
maiklnd." 

Tie  security  of  the  United  States  or  any 
oth4  r  Individual  nation  Is  bound  up  with  the 
aeci  rlty  of  all  nations. 

Itj  Is.  therefore,  essential  that  the  United 
I.  already  the  wealthiest,  stronicest.  the 
powerful  Nation  In  the  world,  should 
restraint  and  great  wisdom,  putting 
forth  its  ablest  leadership  for  the  develop- 
met  t  of  enduring  International  friendship, 
truit.  and  mutual  confidence  among  nations: 
yea.  leadership  to  the  end  that  justice,  coop- 
er*) Ion  In  providing  employment,  higher 
■lai  cUrda  of  living,  expansion  In  production 
rnati  In  world  trade — and,  a  richer  share  of 
the  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
ach  evements  of  mankind — might  furnish 
the  basis  for  lasting  peace, 

T>  this  end.  therefore,  we  ought  not  to 
taki  unilateral  action  so  radical  as  to  break 
Ami  irlca's  history-long  precedent  as  a  strong- 
holq  of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  as  the 
ot  rsCUfecs  from  the  oppression  of 
mOXUty  training. 

LiAO  m  AIMS  WK  norraa 

T^srs  la  only  one  way  to  establish  con- 
aaong  the  nations:   that  Is  to  give 
ISMl^nhlp  In  securing  International  agree- 
on  matters  of  reduction  and  control 
a^amenta.  Including  the  universal  aboll- 
of  conscription  by  all  memt>era  of  the 
led  Nations,  making  {>eacetime  conscrlp- 
lllegal  for  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan, 
by  supplying  necessary  forces  to  carry 
(enulne  international  police  service,  and 
by  faithfully  living  up  to   the  agree- 
we  ratify, 
•sema  illogical  to  argue,  as  some  Oov- 
olBclals  do.  that  if  we  break  Amerl- 
precedent  by  adopting  what  we  believe 
i|atlons  should  agree  to  reduce  or  abolish 
111  be  In  a  stronger  position  to  bargain 
Russia  and  others  to  unite  with  us  In 
mlversal  abolition  of  conscription.     It  Is 
only    Illogical;    It    appears    to    be   pure 
■aUon. 

Is,  gentleman,  an  unsound  principle 

freqi^entiy  used  In  support  of  huge  military 

;  It  Is  that  successful  foreign 

Is    that    policy   which    U   backed    by 

military  and  naval  power.    Gentlemen 

U  the  48  Suter   or  the 
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Thirteen  Original  Colonies  had  built  upon 
this  policy,  where  would  the  Union  be  today? 
No:  a  suctressftil  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion Is  In  direct  ratio  to  our  wllllngneM  to 
establish  International  policies  In  an  organi- 
zation designed  to  abolish  war;  an  organiza- 
tion in  which  we  have  solemnly  agreed,  by 
our  ratification  of  the  Charter,  "to  refrain 
•  •  •  from  the  threat  or  use  of  force" 
over  our  neighbors  "Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations."  Ideal,  you 
say?  So  was  the  Federal  Union  Ideal,  but 
our  forefathers  had  faith  to  believe  In  It.  to 
support  It.  and  to  make  It  work. 

Question  from  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee: "But  did  we  not  have  a  civil  war  to 
preserve  the  Union?" 

Answer:  Tes:  the  States  became  divided. 
I  think,  however,  the  South  and  North  might 
present  different  views  with  regard  to  the 
economic  and  other  caiises  of  the  Civil  War. 
If  the  nations  do  not  build  their  agreements 
upon  the  baals  of  Justice,  or  If  they  con- 
tinue oppression  of  racial  or  religious  groups 
for  the  exploitation  of  native  peoples  and 
continue  international  economic  ..arfare.  we 
could  have  a  civil  war  on  a  world  scale,  even 
With  the  United  Nations  or  a  world  federa- 
tion or  world  government. 

The  preparation  we  need  Is  preparation 
for  peace.  We  contend  that  the  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  would  create,  not  se- 
curity, but  a  false  seivse  of  security  which 
might  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who  believe 
that,  even  in  the  age  of  atomic  bombs,  radio 
controlled  rocket  shells,  and  supersonic 
planes,  national  Isolationism,  and  an  ade- 
quate unilateral  national  defense  against  all 
comers.   Is  possible. 

In  the  light  of  atomic  scientific  warfare 
the  proposals  to  train  teen-age  youth  appear 
as  obsolete  as  the  shining  armor  displayed 
In  London  Tower,  or  a  years  training  with 
bow  and  spear  following  the  advent  of  gun- 
powder. 

Peacetime  compulsory  military  training  In 
an  age  of  atomic  bomb  warfare  may  prove 
to  l>e  only  an  obsolete  appendix,  more  likely 
to  be  a  source  of  Infection  and  danger  to  the 
body  politic,  than  a  source  of  national  health 
and  robust  strength  In  a  ffeedom-lovlng, 
democratic  America.  Our  true  security  rests 
In  successful  cooperation  through  the 
United  Nations  for  the  security  of  the  world. 

America's  strength  has  been  In  Its  inner 
lmpul3:ons  of  love  of  liberty  and  Its  support 
of  free  institutions  founded  in  a  democratic 
Inheritance  and  tradition.  This  tremendous 
reserve  strength  of  character,  purpose,  and 
achievement  has  appeared  In  emergencies 
of  wartime  as  well  as  during  the  years  cf 
peace.  Of  course,  the  Nation  must  be  on 
guard  lest  It  perish  through  overconfiderce, 
arrogance,  or  decay,  but  we  are  not  convinced 
that  the  way  to  preserve  this  vital  strength 
and  loyalty  lies  In  radical  departure  U"om 
the  very  foundations  which  have  made  us 
strong. 

COMMiaSION'S  rOSMAL  ffrATTMIKT 

V"Uh  such  considerations  before  it.  the 
CommLcHSion  on  World  Peace  therefore,  on 
November  18,  unanlmotis'.y  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

•We  live  In  a  most  critical  time.  Mankind 
now  has  the  means  to  destroy  Itself  utterly. 
The  possibility  of  an  all-engulfing  catastro- 
phe Is  not,  however,  a  ground  for  despair. 
The  Issues  of  hUtory  are  In  the  huMla  of 
God  whose  purpose  of  good  U  beyond  de- 
feat. We  may  strive  on  In  full  confidence 
that  we  shall  know  at  the  last  a  Joy  and 
good  oeyond  anything  we  have  dreamed  and 
hoped  for. 

"This  conviction  as  to  the  outcome  of  life 
does  not.  of  course,  relieve  us  cf  responsibil- 
ity for  the  course  of  events  In  our  time.  We 
must  do  all  we  can.  under  God.  to  prevent 
another  war,  knowing  that  war  at  the  atomic 
level  might  mean  the  release  of  forces  that 
would  leave  this  earth  as  barren  and  lifeless 
as  ths  mooo. 


nVe  rejoice  In  the  existence  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  uhich  offers  the  op- 
portunity of  international  cooperation  for 
world  security  and  survival.  This  orgsnlza- 
tion  must  now  be  made  to  work  for  the  ends 
of  Justice,  security,  and  peace.  There  Is  no 
other  way  whereby  the  peace  can  bt  won. 

"In  the  present  world  situation  the  quest 
for  security  by  Individual  action  must  give 
way  to  united  efforts  toward  securltj  and 
Justice  for  all  peoples.  Military  policies  In 
all  nations  miist  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
this  fundamental  principle.  We  oppose  In- 
dividual action  by  any  nation  to  maintain  a 
vast  naval  and  military  establishment.  In- 
cluding the  provision  for  military  tranlng. 
For  any  nation  to  take  Individual  action  In 
thU  direction  indicates  a  lack  of  trust  In 
International  cooperation  and  invites  other 
nations  to  turn  to  similar  Individual  and 
aeparatlst  action  as  a  means  of  defense 

"Accordingly,  we  urge  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  Instruct  our  delegates 
In  t)oth  the  General  Assembly  and  th«  Se- 
curity Council  to  seek,  through  Internailonal 
agreement,  reduction  and  regulation  cf  ar- 
nuiments  and  universal  abolition  of  peace- 
time compulsory  military  training.  Tit  Is  Is 
necessary  to  prevent  a  race  in  armaments 
whose  end  might  well  t>e  the  destructlim  of 
civilization  and  possibly  mankind  Itself. 
Specifically,  we  urge  the  establishment  cif  in- 
ternational control   over   atomic   power 

"Further,  we  strongly  oppo.se  the  adoption 
by  the  United  States  of  compulsory  p«?ace- 
tlme  military  training  before  U  has  under- 
taken through  International  agreement  and 
action  to  make  such  training  unnecesssry. 

"Fear  and  distrust  between  nations  nust 
be  removed.  In  particular,  there  Is  nee^l  for 
the  most  earnest  effort  to  promote  uiider- 
standlng  and  friendly  relations  betweer  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  War  between 
these  two  great  powers  Is  unthlnkabi  ?:  It 
would  mean  mutual  annihilation.  This  Is 
not  a  time  for  angry.  Irresponsible  speech  or 
writing.  It  Is  a  time  for  patient,  persistent 
effort  to  find  the  answer  to  crucial  Interna- 
tional problems.  Friendship  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  would  hold  the 
promise  of  security  and  peace  for  all  man- 
kind." 

We  do  not.  of  course,  assume  that  we  rep- 
resent the  opinion  of  every  individual  Meth- 
odist.   We  ar(  submitting  the  following: 

I  am  presenting  as  Item  1  the  statement 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  Bishops  of  the 
Methodist  Church  Just  S  days  ago.  There 
are  33  active  bishops  In  the  Methcdlst 
Church.  They  supervise  the  work  of  the 
Methodist  Churches  In  the  United  Stutes. 
They  are  respcnsible  for  appointing  nearly 
aa.OOO  pastors  to  the  40.106  churches  which 
they  serve,  some  of  these  pastors  in  rural 
territories  serving  two  or  more  churches. 
BUhop  Charles  C.  Selecman,  Dallas.  Tei  .  Is 
the  chairman  of  the  council;  Bishop  Wllham 
C.  Martin.  Topeka.  Kans..  served  at  acting 
secretary  in  this  session:  Bishop  Paul  B 
Kern.  Nashville.  Tenn..  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  which  drafted  the  statement. 

BTATZMKNT    Or    THE    BISHOPS 

"With  a  solemn  sense  of  responsibility  to 
our  Nation  and  to  our  Church,  the  bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Church  desire  formally  to 
express  their  conviction  that  the  passage 
of  a  law  requiring  universal  peacetime  mili- 
tary conscription  or  compulsory  training  Is 
unwise.  We  believe  that  the  protection  of 
this  Nation  and  alt  other  nations  must  be 
achieved  through  international  agreement 
and  cooperation  and  not  by  the  unilateral 
action  of  any  one  people.  We  express  our 
confidence  In  these  principles  and  proces8<*s 
Initiated  at  San  Francisco.  We  call  up<:a 
our  Government  to  take  the  lead  In  Imple- 
menting them  Into  a  united  world  structure. 
It  should  not  rely  for  lu  defense  upon  In- 
dependent standing  armies  but  upon  tlie 
broader  base   of   an   InUmaUonal   security 
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guaranteed  by  all  nations  for  the  benefit  of 
each  nation. 

"We  believe  that  universal  military  con- 
scription In  times  of  peace  is: 

"1.  A  denial  of  the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter; 

"2.  A  betrayal  of  our  historic  democratic 
tradition: 

"3.  A  possible  step  toward  bureaucratic 
fascism  by  setting  up  a  powerful  military 
caste  in  this  country: 

"4.  A  threat  to  the  moral  life  of  our 
youth  subjected  In  a  crucial  year  to  an  ex- 
tended period  of  unwelcome  futility  and 
character   disintegration. 

"The  proposal  Is  untimely  in  an  age  whose 
patterns  of  life,  and  national  defense  are  as 
yet  unfixed  because,  (1)  new  and  revolu- 
tionary scientific  discoveries  are  making  ob- 
solete traditional  methods  of  defense.  (2) 
such  an  unprecedented  step  may  lead  to  a 
false  sense  of  national  security,  and  i3)  the 
present  tension  In  our  International  relation- 
ships will  \x  heightened  by  any  move  which 
leads  to  suspicion  of  our  national  ainu  and 
will  result  in  protective  rearmament  upon 
the  part  of  other  nations.  This  is  the  path 
to  war  and  destruction  and  not  to  peace  and 
national  safety. 

"We  call  upon  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  to  the  world  a  decisive  demon- 
stration of  faith  In  the  posBlbility  of  achiev- 
ing a  world  unity  resting  upon  good  will  and 
mutual  respect  rather  than  upon  force  and 
material  power.  The  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  still  remains 
our  ultimate  and  most  practical  security. 

"We  reaffirm  with  deepening  conviction  the 
words  adopted  by  the  general  conference  of 
1944:  The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  church 
must  rise  in  its  might  and  demand  an  inter- 
national organization  which  will  make  an- 
other war  impossible.'"  (Adopted  by  the 
Council  of  Bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Buck  Hill  Falls  Inn,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 6.   1945  ) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, this  action  of  the  Council  of  Bishops 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  was  prac- 
tically unanimous,  makes  It  apparent  that 
this  movement  Is  no  minority  movement  In 
our  church:  nor  Is  our  opposition  a  passing 
fancy.  It  Is  a  steadily  growing  and  develop- 
ing movement  of  opposition. 

OTHXK  METHODIST  EXPRESSIONS 

a.  The  editorial  policy  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, the  official  paper  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  is  In  opposition  to  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  clrciUatlon  of  the  ChrUtlan 
Advocate  Is  approximately  350.000. 

S  Kdltorials  opposing  peacetime  compul- 
sory military  training  have  appeared  in  the 
Michigan  Christian  Advocate  and  Ziona 
Herald,  the  latter  published  chiefly  for  the 
New  England  States,  and  In  the  Alabama  and 
New  Orleans  Christian  AdvoraUs. 

4.  The  Woman's  Division  of  Christian  Serv- 
ice of  the  Methodist  Church,  which  repre- 
senU  some  3.000.000  women  members,  hus 
taken  action  In  opposition  to  peacetime  com- 
pulsory military  training. 

5.  The  National  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Youth  Fellowship,  the  official  agency  of 
a  half  million  Methodist  youth,  who  are  or- 
ganized In  every  Conference  and  State,  has 
taken  action  In  oppoeition  to  the  compul- 
sory  military   training   measure, 

e.  The  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  through  Its  execu- 
tive committee,  on  November  15,  1945, 
adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"The  National  Association  of  Schools  and 
Colleges  of  the  Methodist  Church  expressed 
Itself  at  lU  last  annual  meeting  as  being 
opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  law  by  the 
United  States  Government  during  the  war- 
time which  would  establish  compulsory  uni- 
versal military  conscription  for  peacetime. 
Since   no   formal   announcement   has   been 


made  by  the  United  States  Govemmeni;  that 
the  emergency  has  ended,  we  want  to  renew 
our  protest  against  p>eacetime  conscription. 

"The  total  program  for  universal  military 
training  that  has  been  requested  thrc^atens 
the  continuation  of  our  traditional  program 
of  higher  education  In  the  United  Stat<!S  and 
endangers  the  perpetuation  of  our  demo- 
cratic way  of  life.  We  earnestly  request  that 
those  agencies,  such  as  our  educational  in- 
stitutions, that  are  devoted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  attitudes  leading  to  peace  may  t>e 
kept  free  from  any  handicap  such  as  will 
come  through  universal  military  training." 
(Certified  true  copy  by  Boyd  M.  McKeown, 
secretary.) 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Charles  Frederick  Boss,  Jr., 

Erecvtii^  Secretary, 
Commission  on  World  Pea<'ie 
of  the  Methodist  Church. 
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Resolution  of  New  York  Lumber  Trade 
Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  In  the  Record,  I  include  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  passed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  York  Lumber  Trade 
Association  held  in  New  York  City  on 
January  23,  1946: 

Whereas  the  major  problems  confronting 
the  Nation's  domestic  economy  at  the  present 
time  are  that  of  stimulating  construction 
of  housing,  reconversion  of  Industrial  plants, 
maintenance  and  repair,  and  modernization; 
and 

Whereas  It  Is  necessary  that  this  problem 
be  solved  without  delay;  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  In 
the  path  of  a  solution  of  this  problem  Is  lack 
of  production  of  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials: and 

Whereas  .n  our  opinion  the  chief  obistacle 
to  the  stimulation  of  production  of  lumber 
and  building  materials  Is  the  unretillstlc 
policies  being  pursued  by  the  Ofllce  of  Price 
Administration:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  New 
York  Lumber  Trade  Association  strongly 
criticize  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
particularly  the  lumber  and  building  mate- 
rials branches  for — 

1.  Failure  to  heed  the  advice  of  the  lum- 
ber Indu&lry  advisory  committees; 

2.  For  the  Issuance  of  unrealistic  and  un- 
workable price  controls; 

3.  For  pursuing  unreasonable  enforcement 
policies: 

4.  For  failure  t«.  restore  normal  differen- 
tials In  pricing  of  different  Items  so  as  to 
Insure  speedier  and  better  production  for 
home  building  and  housing  now  that  the 
war  Is  over; 

6.  Por  failure  to  make  provisions  for  com- 
pensation to  wholesalers;   and 

6.  For  pursuing  an  unreasonable  and  in- 
flexible absorption  policy  In  respect  to  re- 
tailers. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  there  be  a 
change  in  policies  and  personnel  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  insofar  as  they 
control  and  affect  the  Itimber  Industry,  or  as 
an  alternative  that  the  agency  terminate 
on  Jtme  aO,  1940. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rbcord,  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  one  of  my  constituents: 

Mauston,  Wis.,  February  6,  1946. 
Mr.  STirvENsoN. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  bill  H.  R.  3939  Is  one  of  the 
most  Intelligent  lines  of  decent  and  humani- 
tarian thoughts,  I  have  yet  heard  from  any 
Congressman. 

Either  everyone  has  closed  their  eyes  to  the 
suffering  of  cancer  and  TB  or  they  haven't 
bothered  to  think  out  a  course  to  be  followed 
in  bringing  these  diseases  under  control.  I 
am  confident  that  both  could  be  conquered 
in  a  short  time  If  the  funds  were  available. 

You  might  at  the  same  time  give  some 
consideration  and  thought  to  a  health-Insur- 
ance program — not  necessarily  the  President's 
compulsory  plan,  but  a  plan  whereby  we 
middle-class  folks  are  not  shoved  on  the  brink 
at  bankruptcy  by  necessary  continued  expen- 
sive medical  treatment. 

I  have  changed  my  mind  on  compulsory 
military  training  since  the  atomic  bomb. 
The  old  ways  of  warfare  and  military  training 
are  outmoded,  to  my  mind. 

What  we  need  now  Is  a  highly  up-to-date, 
specialized  Army,  at  a  rate  of  pay  which 
would  make  Army  a  career.  Thlrty-doUar-a- 
n\onth  privates  can  only  be  depended  upon 
for  the  value  they  put  upon  their  services. 

Routine  training  can  be,  and  was,  well 
taken  care  of  In  the  National  Guard  program. 
They  didn't  let  us  down,  but  their  obsolete 
equipment  at  training  camps  did — an  expen- 
sive program,  yes;  but  I  believe  personnel 
could  be  reduced  considerably. 

Also  give  the  revision  of  the  social  security 
some  thought.  There  are  many  old  farmers 
who  would  retire  If  they  could  depend  on  a 
small  monthly  compensation.  Their  small 
savings  wouldn't  allow  for  too  many  years  of 
retirement,  and  the  pension  plan  of  the  State 
deducting  from  your  estate  Is  unfair  to  those 
who  have  been  hard-working,  frugal,  proud 
people. 

Keep  up  your  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

R.  M. 


Stalin's  Charge  Afainst  the  Capitalist 
System 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSUStPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  his 
speech  on  last  Saturday  Premier  Stalin 
said  that  the  "capitalist"  countries  of  the 
world  were  responsible  for  the  last  two 
World  Wars.  In  other  words,  the  system 
of  Government  we  have  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was  responsible  for  all 
the  world's  ills.  The  intimation  being 
that  communism,  which  is  based  upon 
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Carl  llarx.  athf  Lsm  and  hatred  for  Chrls- 
tianity.  and  which  makei  every  Individ- 
ual the  sl*ve  of  the  state,  would  cure  all 
Um  «  orld's  ills  overnight. 

Be  fives  no  credit  in  his  speech  for 

It  we  did  In  the  recent  war  and  for 

mtold  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 

?pl  es  that  we  furnished  him.  He  did 
not  refer  to  religion  a  single  time,  nor 
did  to  e  make  any  refererure  to  UNO. 


wha< 
tte 


Mr  Speaker,  what  does  he  mean  by  a 


tklistic  country?  He  means  a  coun- 
ii  which  a  man  may  own  his  own 
hom«.  his  own  land,  his  own  factory, 
his  o  vn  farm,  or  his  own  filling  station, 
vhere  a  man  Is  free  to  work  where 
f  hen  he  pleases. 
Tqere  is  no  more  freedom  in  a  Com- 
country  today  than  there  is  in 
the  benitenliary  of  Michigan.  Missis- 
sippi   New  York.  Ohio,  or  Texas.     If  it 


capi 
try 


and 

and 


had 
try 


lot  been  for  the  materials  this  coun- 
umiahed  Russia,  and  sacrifices  of 


American  fighting  men.  Hitler  would 
hav«  long  since  been  dining  in  the  Krem- 
lin i  t  Moscow. 

I  lay  an  attack  like  that  on  this  and 
othe  r  capitalistic  nations  that  really  won 
the  recent  war  is  unjustifiable  from 
ever  r  standpoint. 

In  order  that  everyone  who  reads  this 
RacoBO  may  understand  Just  what  this 
Ooa  nunist  dictator  did  say.  I  am  insert- 
ing he  following  excerpts  from  his  ad- 
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vorlti 
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War 
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Ou 


T  le  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Comrade*.  8  yean  have  elapaed  Blnce  the 
last  >Iectlona.  ThU  ia  a  period  rtch  tn  efenti 
of  «|  dectalTe  character.  The  first  4  years 
In  strenuoxis  work  of  the  sorlet  people 
In  the  rulflllment  of  the  third  5-year  plan 
D\[rlng  the  past  4  yean  the  events  of  the 
stra  (le  against  the  Oerman  and  Japanese 
developed — the  events  of  the  Sec- 
World  War  Doubtless,  the  war  was  the 
event  of  that  period, 
would  be  Incorrect  to  think  that  the 
»roM  sccldentally  or  as  the  result  of  the 
of  same  of  the  statesmen.  Although 
faults  did  exist,  the  war  arose  In  reality 
••  th^  Inevitable  result  of  the  development 
tQt  world  economic  and  political  forces  on 
of  monopoly  capitalism. 
llantiata  declare  that  the  caplUllst 
of  world  economy  conceals  elements 
chsls  and  war.  that  the  development  of 
capitalism  does  not  follow  a  steady 
even  course  forward,  but  proceeds 
throiigh  crises  and  catastrophes.  The  uneven 
deve  opment  of  the  capitalist  countries  leads 
tine  to  sharp  disturbances  tn  their  rela- 
and  tbe  group  of  countries  which  con- 
tliMwilisi  Inadequately  provided  with 
natartalt  and  export  markets  try  usually 
to  c  lange  this  situation  and  to  change  the 
poaii  Ion  In  their  favor  by  means  of  armed 
forc< 
As 
worMI 
toU< 


aggrpsscn 
ond 

mai 
It 
war 
faul 
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a  result  of  these  factors,  the  capitalist 
la  acnt  into  two  boetUe  camps  and  war 


Firhaps 


the  catastrophe  of  war  could  have 
avoided  If  the  poMlblltty  of  periodic  re- 
distribution of  raw  materials  and  markets 
n  the  countries  existed  In  accordance 
their  economic  needs.  In  the  way  of 
coorlilnated  and  peaceful  decisions.  But  this 
la  ia  >poa8lble  under  the  present  capitalist  de- 
nt of  world  economy. 


catrsKS  or  two  woaui  WMta 

Ttjue.  as  a  result  of  the  first  crisis  In  the 
deve  opment  of  the  capitalist  world  economy 
the  rust  World  War.    The  Second  World 
arose  as  a  result  of  the  second  crisis. 
doss  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
World  War  was  a  copy  of  the  Fint, 
ibe  contrary,  the  Second  World  War  Is 


radically  dliferr  t  from  the  First  In  Its  char- 
acter. It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
main  PascUt  sUtes— 3ermany.  Japan,  and 
Italy— before  attacking  the  Allied  countries 
had  abollahed  at  home  the  last  remnants  of 
the  bourgeois  democratic  liberties,  had  es- 
tablished a  cruel  terrorist  regime,  had 
trampled  under  foot  the  principles  of  sov- 
ereignty and  freedom  of  the  small  natloiis. 
declared  the  policy  of  seizure  of  other 
peoples'  lands  as  their  own  policy,  declared 
for  the  whole  world  to  hear  that  they  strove 
for  world  domination  and  spread  of  the 
Fascist  regime  throughout  the  world. 

Thereby,  in  the  selztire  of  Caecboslovakla 
and  the  central  part  of  Chins,  the  Axis 
states  had  shown  that  they  were  prepared 
to  carry  out  their  threats  at  the  expense  of 
the  enslavement  of  all  the  freedom-loving 
people. 

In  view  of  this  circtunstance  the  Second 
World  War  aualnst  tae  Axis  Fowen.  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  First  World  War.  assumed 
from  the  ve-y  »)eglnnlng  an  anti-Fascist  lib- 
erating character,  having  also  as  one  of  Its 
alms  the  reestabllshment  of  democratic 
liberties. 

The  entry  of  the  Soviet  Union  Into  the 
war  against  the  Axis  Powen  could  only 
strengthen  and  did  strengthen  the  antl- 
Fasclst  and  litieraling  character  of  Second 
World  War.  On  this  basis  was  established 
the  antl-FascUt  coalition  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  United  States  of  America.  Great 
Britain,  and  other  freedom-loving  coimtrles. 
which  subsequently  played  a  dccUlve  part  !n 
the  rout  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Axis 
Power*. 

OBiciN  or  wosLO  WAR  n 
What  about  the  origin  and  character  of 
the  Second  World  War?  In  my  opinion, 
everybody  now  recognises  that  the  wsr 
against  asclsm  was  not.  nor  could  It  be.  an 
accident  In  the  life  of  the  peoples;  that  the 
war  turned  Into  a  war  of  the  peoples  for  their 
exUtence:  that  precisely  for  this  reason  It 
could  not  be  a  speedy  war.  a  lightning  war. 

As  far  as  our  country  Is  concerned,  this 
war  was  the  most  cr\iel  and  hard  of  all  wars 
ever  experienced  In  the  hUtory  of  our  moth- 
erland. But  the  war  has  not  only  been  a 
curse:  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  hard  school 
of  trial  and  a  testing  of  all  the  peoples 
force*.  The  war  was  with  u*  at  the  rear 
and  at  the  front. 

For  us  this  was  an  excellent  school  of  ex- 
perience, heroism,  honesty,  and  devotion. 
I A  few  words  Inaudible)  This  war  has 
shown  many  of  our  Soviet  people  In  their 
real  light  and  thus  helped  to  Judge  them  as 
they  deserve. 

l^ese  were  the  "positive"  sides  of  the  war. 
For  us  it  has  a  great  importance,  because  thus 
we  had  an  opportunity  to  pass  Judgment  on 
our  party  and  our  people. 

During  the  war  we  were  obliged  to  Jvidge 
the  activities  of  the  representatives  of  our 
party,  to  analyse  them,  and  to  draw  the  nec- 
essary conclusions.  So  our  conclusions, 
which  will  be  drawn  now.  will  be  certainly 
right.  And  so.  what  Is  the  balance  of  the 
war?    What  are  our  conclusions? 

rot  Lo«T  Bxrosz  hi  bxcaw 
There  is  one  general  conrluslon.  and  on 
this  basis  all  other  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 
The  general  balance  of  the  war  Ilea  In  the 
fact  that  even  before  the  war  was  begun  the 
enemy  lost  the  war  and  we.  together  with  our 
allies,  were  the  vlcton.  We  have  achieved 
•  complete  victory  over  the  enemies. 

But  this  conclusion  Is  too  general  and  we 
cannot  stop  there.  Obviously  to  smash  the 
enemy  In  such  a  conflict  as  the  Second  World 
War — In  a  war  as  never  occurred  before  in 
the  history  of  mankind — was  to  achieve  a 
historic  world  victory.  However.  In  order  to 
imdentand  the  great  historic  importance  of 
our  victory.  It  Is  necessary  to  go  further. 

Now  victory  means,  first  of  all.  tliat  our 
Soviet  social  system  has  won.  that  the  Soviet 
social  system  has  successfully  stood  ths  test 


AAi 


In  th?  fire  of  wsr  and  has  p.oved  lU  complete 
vitality. 

As  19  well  known,  the  assertion  often  has 
been  made  In  the  foreign  preas  that  the 
Soviet  social  system  U  a  risky  experiment, 
doomed  to  failure;  that  the  Soviet  system  is 
a  house  of  cards,  without  roots  In  real  life, 
and  Imposed  on  the  people  by  the  organs  of 
the  Cheka  (secret  police)  and  that  it  would 
be  BufBclent  [two  words  Inaudible)  for  this 
whole  house  of  cards  to  smash. 

Now.  we  can  say  that  the  war  has  refuted 
all  the  assertions  of  the  foreign  prees  as  with- 
out fotmdatlon.  The  war  has  shown  that 
the  Soviet  social  system  Is  n  truly  popular 
system.  Issued  from  the  depths  of  the  people 
and  enjoying  Its  mighty  support.  The  Soviet 
social  system  Is  a  form  of  the  organization  of 
society  that  Is  fully  capable  of  life  and  suble. 
Moreover,  the  point  now  Is  not  whether  the 
Soviet  social  system  Is  or  Is  not  capable  of 
life  I  some  words  Inaudible)  none  of  the 
skeptics  any  longer  dares  to  come  out  with 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  Soviet  social  sys- 
tem U  capable  of  life  or  not. 

BAILS  sovirr  bociai.  srsmc 
The  point  U  that  the  Soviet  social  system 
has  proved  to  be  more  capable  of  life  and 
more  sUbie  than  a  non-Soviet  social  system, 
that  the  Soviet  social  system  Is  a  better  form 
of  organization  of  society  than  any  non- 
Soviet  social  system. 

The  assertion  hss  been  made  In  the  foreign 
press  that  the  multinational  state  represenu 
an  artificial  structure,  and  In  the  case  of  any 
complications  the  dUlntegratlon  of  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  Inevitable,  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  meet  the  fate  of  Austro-Hungary.  Now 
we  can  say  that  the  war  has  proved  these 
statemenU  of  the  foreign  press  false  and 
devoid  of  any  foundation. 

The  war  has  shown  that  the  Soviet  multi- 
national sute  system  has  successfully  stood 
the  test,  has  grown  still  stronger  during  the 
war  and  has  proved  a  completely  vital  sUte 
system  Now  we  can  say  that  the  analogy 
with  Austro-Hungary  cannot  be  substanti- 
ated, since  our  multinational  state  has  grown 
up.  not  on  a  bourgeois  foundation,  which 
fosten  feelings  of  national  mistrust  and  na- 
tional animosity,  but  on  a  Soviet  foiwdatlon. 
which,  on  the  contrary,  promotes  the  feeling 
of  friendship  and  fraternal  collaboration  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  our  state. 

Moreover,  after  this  war  no  one  dared  any 
more  to  deny  the  vitality  of  the  Soviet  state 
system.  Now,  It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of 
the  vitality  of  the  Soviet  state  system,  since 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  vitality  any 
more.  The  point  now  Is  that  the  Soviet  state 
system  has  proved  an  example  of  a  multina- 
tional state  system  where  the  national  prob- 
lem and  the  problem  of  collaboration  among 
nations  are  solved  better  than  any  other 
multinational  state. 

Third,  our  victory  Implies  that  It  was  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  that  won.  Our  Red  Army 
had  won.  The  Red  Army  heroically  with- 
stood all  the  advenltles  of  the  war,  routed 
completely  the  armies  of  our  enemies  and 
emerged  victoriously  from  the  war. 

WOSLO'S   M»CTV1NCS  SZCALLXD 

This  Is  recognised  by  everybody — friend  and 
foe.  The  Red  Army  was  equal  to  Its  great 
task.  But  the  matter  did  not  stand  like  this 
some  8  yean  ago  In  the  prewar  period.  Many 
recognized  authorities  In  the  art  of  war 
abroad  stated  frequently  that  the  condition 
of  the  Red  Army  filled  them  with  great  mis- 
givings, that  the  Red  Army  was  badly  armed 
and  had  not  the  requisite  commanders,  that 
Its  morale  left  much  to  be  desired,  that  It 
might  perhaps  serve  for  defense  but  would  be 
useless  for  an  offensive,  and  that  In  the  event 
of  a  blow  from  the  German  troop>i  the  Red 
Army  wotild  fall  to  pieces  like  a  colossus  with 
feet  of  clay. 

Such  statements  were  made,  not  only  in 
Germany  but  also  In  France.  Britain,  and 
America.  Now  we  can  say  that  the  war  has 
made  these  statements  look  ridiculous.    The 
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war  has  shown  that  the  Red  Army  was  not  a 
eolossus  with  feet  of  clay  but  a  first-class 
modem  army  with  completely  up-to-date 
armament,  most  experienced  conunanders, 
and  high  morale  and  combat  qualities. 

One  should  not  forget  that  the  Red  Army 
Is  that  same  army  which  routed  completely 
the  Oerman  Army — the  terror  of  sJl  the 
armies  of  peace-loving  states.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  critics 
of  the  Red  Army.  And.  In  addition,  the 
foreign  press  begins  to  publish  more  and 
more  frequently  statements  alMut  the  high 
qualities  of  the  Red  Army  and  the  skill  of 
its  soldlen  and  commanden. 

This  Is  understandable  after  the  victories 
at  Moscow  and  Stall ni^rad,  and.  of  course, 
Kurek  and  Begorod.  Kiev  and  Klrovograd. 
Minsk  and  Bobruisk.  Leningrad  and  Tallin 
on  the  Vistula  and  Nlemen,  the  Danube  and 
the  Oder,  at  Vienna  and  Berlin.  After  all 
this.  It  Is  Impossible  not  to  recognize  that 
the  Red  Army  is  a  first-class  army,  which 
cotild  teach  othen  quite  a  lot. 

This  Is  how  we  understand  concretely  our 
country's  victory  over  Its  enemies.  This  Is 
a  rough  summary  of  the  war.  It  would  be  a 
mistake  to  tiilnk  that  one  could  win  such 
a  historic  victory  without  preparing  the 
whole  country  beforehand  for  active  defense. 
It  would  be  no  less  erroneous  to  assume  that 
this  preparation  could  be  carried  out  in  a 
short  time.  3  or  4  yean. 

It  would  be  even  more  erroneous  to  think 
that  we  had  won  a  victory  only,  tlianks  to 
the  courage  of  our  troops.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  win  a  victory  without  coura<;e.  but  cour- 
age alone  Is  not  enough  to  finish  the  Job 
and  overpower  an  enemy  that  possesses  a 
large  army,  first-class  armament,  well- 
tralned  officer  cadres,  and  fairly  well 
organized  supplies. 

To  be  able  to  meet  the  blow  from  such 
an  enemy,  to  counter  It.  and  later  to  inflict 
on  him  a  crushing  defeat.  It  was  necessary 
to  have.  In  addition  to  the  unprecedented 
bravery  of  out  troops,  completely  modem 
armament  In  sufllcient  quantities  and  well- 
organl7ed  supplies,  also  in  sufflclent  quanti- 
ties. But  this  in  turn  demands  the  posses- 
sion In  sufficient  quantities  of  such  things 
as  metals,  equipment,  and  tools  for  enter- 
prises, fuel  for  the  work  of  the  enterprises, 
transport,  clothing,  etc. 

Can  It  be  said  that,  before  lU  entry  into 
the  Second  World  War.  our  country  already 
psesessed  the  minimum  supplies  necessary 
for  satisfying  In  the  main  all  these  require- 
ments? I  think  we  can  give  an  affirmative 
answer.  The  preparation  of  this  enormous 
task  Involved  the  carrying  out  of  three  5- 
year  plans  of  national  economic  develop- 
ment. It  Is  precisely  these  three  5-year  plans 
that  helped  to  create  these  material  posi- 
tions. 

UCAIXS     DKFXKSZ     PSEPABATION8 

In  this  respect  our  country  before  the 
Second  World  War.  say  In  1940,  was  several 
times  better  off  than  In  1913  before  the  First 
World  War.  What  material  possibilities 
were  at  the  disposal  of  our  country  on  the 
eve  of  the  Second  World  War?  In  order 
better  to  undentand  this.  I  will  give  you  a 
brief  report  on  the  activity  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  In  the  preparation  of  our 
country  for  active  defense. 

If  we  take  the  data  available  for  1940  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  1913,  the  eve 
of  the  First  World  War.  we  see  the  following 
picture; 

In  1913  our  country  produced  4.220,000 
tons  of  pig  iron.  4.330.000  tons  of  steel,  29,- 
000.000  tons  of  coal,  9,000.000  tons  of  oil, 
ai, 600.000  tons  of  marketed  grain,  740,000 
tons  of  raw  cotton — such  were  the  material 
resources  of  our  country  with  which  It  en- 
tered the  First  World  War. 

This  was  the  economic  base  of  old  Russia, 
ths  basis  which  It  could  use  to  conduct  the 
wsr.  As  for  the  year  1940.  In  that  year  our 
country  produced  15.000.000  tons  of  pig  Iron, 


almost  four  times  as  much  as  in  1913;  18.300,- 
000  tons  of  steel,  four  and  one-half  times 
more  than  In  1913;  166,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
five  and  one-half  times  more  than  in  1913; 
31,000,000  tons  of  oil.  three  and  one-half 
times  more  than  in  1913;  38.000.003  tons  of 
marketed  grain.  17.000,000  tons  more  than  In 
1913;  2.700.000  tons  of  raw  cotton,  three  and 
one-half  times  more  than  iu  1913. 

Such  were  the  material  resources  with 
which  our  country  entered  the  Second  World 
War. 

This  was  the  economic  base  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  l>ase  which  it  could  ui>e  to  con- 
duct the  war.  As  you  see,  the  difference  Is 
colossal.  Such  an  Uinprecedented  develop- 
ment of  a  country  from  backwardness  to 
progress.  It  was  a  leap  into  an  advanced 
country,  from  an  agrarian  coimtry  into  an 
industrial  one. 

CAINS   BEGAN   IN    1938 

These  historic  transformations  were 
achieved  In  the  period  of  the  three  5-year 
plans,  starting  from  1928 — the  first  year  of 
the  fint  5-year  plan.  Before  that,  we  had  to 
occupy  ourselves  with  the  restoration  of  In- 
dustry that  had  Ijeen  destroyed  and  with 
healing  the  wounds  of  the  First  World  War 
and  the  civil  war. 

If  we  take  Into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  first  5-year  plan  was  completed  In  4  yeare, 
and  that  the  execution  of  the  third  5-year 
plan  was  Interrupted  by  the  war  In  Its  fourth 
year,  It  appears  that  the  transformation  of 
our  country  from  an  agrarian  into  an  Indus- 
trial country  required  only  13  years. 

Thirteen  years  is  an  Incredibly  short  period 
for  the  realization  of  such  a  gigantic  task. 
This,  indeed,  explains  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lication of  these  figures  aroxised  disputes  in 
the  foreign  press.  Friends  decided  that  a 
miracle  had  taken  place.  Foes  declared  that 
the  5-year  plans  were  Bolshevik  propaganda 
and  inventions  of  the  Cheka.  But  since  mir- 
acles do  not  exist  In  this  world,  and  our 
Cheka  is  not  so  powerful  that  It  could  abolish 
the  laws  of  social  development,  public  opin- 
ion In  Europe  had  to  reconcile  itself  to  the 
fact. 

The  point  now  is:  What  was  the  policy  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  Communist  Party  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  these  material  resources 
In  our  country  in  such  a  short  period? 

First  of  all.  it  was  by  the  aid  of  the  Soviet 
policy  of  industrialization  of  the  country. 
The  Soviet  method  radically  differs  from  the 
capitalist  method  of  industrialization.  In 
capitalist  covmtrleE  industrialization  usually 
starts  with  light  industry,  since  light  indus- 
try requires  smaller  Investments  and  the 
turn-over  of  capital  is  quicker,  and  It  Is 
easier  to  obtain  profits  than  in  heavy  in- 
dustry. 

LKNCTHT  PKOCESS  INVOLVED 

Only  after  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed, 
In  which  light  Industry  accumulates  profits 
and  concentrates  them  in  banks,  only  then 
oomes  the  turn  of  heavy  Industry,  and  a 
gradual  transfer  of  accumulated  capital  into 
heavy  Industry  starts,  creating  the  conditions 
for  Its  development. 

But  this  Is  a  lengthy  process,  requiring  a 
long  period  of  time,  several  decades,  during 
which  one  has  to  wait  for  the  development 
of  the  light  industry  (some  words  Inaudible]. 

It  is  clear  tiiat  the  Communist  Party  could 
not  take  this  path.  The  party  knew  that 
war  was  approaching,  that  It  was  impossible 
to  defend  the  country  without  heavy  Indus- 
try, that  It  was  necessary  to  begin  the  de- 
velopment of  heavy  Industry  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  that  to  be  too  late  in  this  task 
meant  to  lose.  The  party  remembered 
Lenin's  words  that  without  heavy  industry 
It  would  be  impossible  to  safeguard  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  country,  that  without  It  the 
Soviet  system  could  perish. 

Therefore,  in  our  country  the  Communist 
Party  reversed  the  usual  path  of  indus- 
trialization and  began  the  Industrialization 
of    our    country    with    the    development    of 


heavy  Industry.  This  was  very  hard  but  not 
Impossible  to  achieve,  A  great  help  in  this 
task  for  us  was  the  nationalization  of  indus- 
try and  banltlng,  enabling  us  to  transfer 
money  speedily  into  heavy  industry. 

It  would  have  been  Impossible  to  achieve, 
without  this,  the  transformation  of  our  coim- 
try into  an  Industrial  country  in  so  short 
a  period  of  time. 

Second,  a  factor  in  carrying  out  our  policy 
was  the  collectivization  of  the  rural  econ- 
omy. Here  our  aim  vras  to  give  to  the  coun- 
try more  bread,  more  cotton.  And  it  was 
necessary  to  change  from  small-scale  peasant 
economy  to  large-scale  agricultural  economy, 
for  only  the  large-scale  farm  is  in  a  position 
to  apply  new.  modem  technique  and  to  use 
all  Its  achievements  to  increase  production. 

It  was  necessary  to  make  large-scale  agri- 
cultural economy  a  collectlvlst  one.  "The 
Communist  Party  could  not  adopt  the  cap- 
italist method  of  developing  the  rural  econ- 
omy not  only  because  of  reasons  Implicit 
In  our  principles,  but  also  because  the  cap- 
italist type  represents  a  slow  development 
and  Implies  a  ruination  of  the  peasants. 

That  Is  why  the  Communist  Party  em- 
barked on  the  road  of  the  collectivization  of 
the  rural  economy  through  uniting  Individu- 
al peasant  properties  Into  a  new  form — a 
"kolkhoe."  This  collectivization  proved  itself 
a  beneficial  experience,  not  only  because  It 
did  not  involve  the  ruination  of  peasants 
but  also,  and  in  particular,  because  it  gave 
the  chance  of  covering  the  whole  country — 
within  a  few  years — with  a  net  of  large-scale 
collective  farms. 

Without  collectivisation  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  eliminate  the  age-old  backward- 
ness of  our  agriculture  in  so  short  a  period 
of  time.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  party's 
policy  did  not  meet  with  resistance  in  this  re- 
spect. Not  only  backward  people,  who  al- 
ways resist  everything  new.  but  also  many 
othen  of  the  party  systematically  held  back 
the  party  and  tried  in  all  sorts  of  ways  to  drag 
It  on  to  the  usual,  capitalist  line  of  develop- 
ment. 

These  were  macliinations  of  Trotskyites 
and  rightists,  participating  In  the  sabotage 
of  the  measure  of  our  Government  (a  few 
words  missing). 

PAXTT  ALWAYS  IK  THI  LZAO 

The  further  merit  of  the  party  consists  In 
the  fact  It  "was  not  sleeping  over  the  chest- 
nuts" and  was  following  the  road  it  once 
entered.  It  did  not  adjust  Itself  to  the  strag- 
glers and  at  all  times  kept  Its  leadership. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  only  thanks  to 
this  firmness  and  grit  did  the  Communist 
Party  come  out  on  top,  not  only  in  Industrial- 
ization but  In  the  collectivization  of  agrlcul- 
ttire  as  well. 

The  question  now  arises,  was  the  Com- 
munist Party  able  to  utilize  correctly  all  these 
material  conditions  to  Increase  war  produc- 
tion and  to  supply  the  Red  Army  with  the 
necessary  equipment.  I  think  that  It  was 
able  to  do  so.  and  to  do  so  with  the  maxi- 
mum success.  If  one  does  not  count  the  fint 
year  of  the  war.  when  tlie  transfer  of  the  in- 
dustry to  the  east  retarded  the  full  swing  of 
mass  production,  then.  In  the  course  of  the 
three  main  years  of  the  war,  the  party  was 
able  to  achieve  successes  which  gave  it  the 
possibility  not  only  to  supply  the  front  with 
sufficient  quantities  of  artillery,  machine 
guns,  rlfies.  planes,  tanics  (some  words  in- 
audible] our  equipment  being  not  only  not 
Inferior  In  quality  to  the  German  but  on 
the  whole  being  superior  to  the  German. 

Our  tank  Indus tr 7  in  the  last  3  years  st 
least  produced  on  the  average  over  30.000 
tanks,  self-propelled  guns  and  armored  cars 
per  year.  It  is  also  known  that  our  aircraft 
industry  produced  in  the  same  period  about 
40,000  planes  per  year.  It  is  also  known 
that  our  artlUery  industry  produced  an- 
nually In  the  same  period  about  120.000  guns 
of  all  calibers,  about  450  000  light  and  heavy 
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<  guns,  over  3.000.000  rifles  and  about 
3O0O.I00  automatic  rifle*. 
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is  the  graeral  picture  of  the  supplies 

Hie  Red  Army  in  regard  to  equipment  and 

itlon.     As  you  see.   It  does   not   re- 

the   picture   which   the  supplies   of 

M  presented  during  the  First  World 

when  the  front  experienced  a  chronic 

of   artillery   and   shells,   when   the 

foufht  without  tanks,  and  when  one 

nw  issued  for  every  3  soldiers. 

inc  supply  of  the  Red  Army  with 
food  knd  anlforms.  it  Is  generally  known  that 
the  f  -ont  not  only  did  experience  no  shortage 
in  tqls  rsspsct.  but  even  had  the  necessary 
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is  how  the  matter  stands  with  re- 
to  the  work  of  the  Con\munlst  Party 
country  during  the  period  before  the 
outb^ak  of  the  war  and  during  the  war. 
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a  few  words  on  the  plans  for  the  work 
Communist  Party  In  the  near  future 
known,  these  plaru  are  confirmed  In 
near  future.  The  fundamental  task 
new  5-year  plan  consists  In  re- 
tor^g  the  areas  of  the  country  which  have 
restoring  the  prewar  level  in  In- 
•nd  agriculture,  and  then  exceeding 
this  level  by  more  or  less  considerable 
araonints. 
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known  that  in  1SK4  alone  more  than 
t.OOO   shells,    bombs   and   mines    were 
and  mors  than  7.400.000.000  car- 
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from  the  fsct  tl  at  in  the  rery  near 

the  rationing  system  will  be  abolished, 

peclkl  attention  will  be  focxised  on  expand- 

1  he  production  of  goods  for  mass  con- 

sumftlon.  on  raising  the  standard  of  life  of 

'  rorking  people  by  consistent  and  sys- 

Ic  reduction  of  the  cost  of  all  goods. 

in  wide-scale  construction  of  all  kinds 

sc  entldc  research  institutes  to  enable  scl- 

to  develop  lu  forces. 

no  doubt  thst  if  we  render  the  nec- 

assistance  to  our  scientists  they  will 

not  only   to   overtake   but   also   In 

ry  near  future  to  surpass  the  achleve- 

of  science  outside  the  boundaries  of 

(ountry     As  far  as  plans  for  a  longer 

are  concerned,  the  party  Intends  to 

a  new  mighty  upsurge  of  national 

J,  which  will  enable  lu  to  Increase 

]  irel   of   our   production,   for   Instance, 

as  compared  with  the  prewar  level. 

achieve  this  we  must  endeavor  to  see 

I  >\ir  industry  produces  50,000,000  tons  of 

per  year,  80,000.000  tons  of  steel, 

.000  tons  of  coal  and  60,000,000  tons 
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under  such  conditions  will  o\xt  coun- 

liuured  against  any  eventuality.    Per- 

Lhree  new  5-year  plazu  will  be  reqiured 

tbls.  If  not  more.    But  it  can  be 

and  we  must  do  it. 

Is  my  brief  account  of  the  work  of 

imunlst  Party  In  recent  past  and  Its 

rf  work  for  the  future.     It  Is  up  to  you 

whether  the  party  has  worked  and 

correctly,  and  whether  It  could  not 

worked  better. 

say  that  victors  should  not  be  Judged. 

1  hey  should  not  be  criticized,  or  chseked. 

[s  not  correct.     Victors  can  and  must 

..  they  can  and  must  be  criticised 

checked. 

Is  good,  not  only  for  the  cause  but 
tbs  victors  themselves.     Why?     Be- 
thsrt  will  be  less  conceit  and  more 
I  consider  that  the  election  cam- 
is  th«  Judgment  of   the  electors  on 


the  Communist  Party  as  being  the  party  of 
the  rulers. 

The  results  of  the  elections  will  signify  the 
verdict  of  the  electors.  Otir  party  would  not 
be  worth  much  if  it  were  afraid  to  face  this 
verdict.  The  Communist  Party  is  not  a' raid 
to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  electors. 

mw  umrr  n  snassza 

In  the  election  struggle,  the  Communist 
Party  does  not  come  forward  alone;  it  enters 
the  elections  together  with  the  nonparty 
people.  In  former  days  Communists  had  an 
attitude  of  a  certain  mistrtist  toward  non- 
party persons.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  "nonparty"  t>anner  frequently 
masked  certain  bourgeois  giouplngs.  who  did 
not  find  It  advantageous  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  electors  without  a  mask.  Such 
groupings  existed.  There  was  such  a  state  of 
affairs  In  the  past  but  now  times  have 
changed. 

Nonparty  people  are  now  separated  from 
the  bourgeoisie  by  a  barrier  which  is  called 
the  Soviet  social  system.  This  very  itame 
barrier  unites  the  nonparty  people  with  the 
Communists  into  one  common  collective  of 
Soviet  peoples. 

Living  In  one  common  collective,  they 
fought  together  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
might  of  our  country.  Together  they  fought 
and  shed  their  blood  at  the  fronts  for  the 
sake  of  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  our 
motherland.  Together  they  forged  and  cre- 
ated the  victories  over  the  enemies  of  our 
countries.  The  sole  difference  between  them 
is  that  some  of  them  are  members  of  the 
party  and  others  are  not.  But  this  difference 
is  only  a  formal  one. 

What  Is  Important  is  that  both  Commu- 
nists and  nonparty  people  are  fulfilling  one 
common  task.  Therefore,  the  block  of  Com- 
munists and  nonparty  persons  is  In  my 
view  a  natural  and  common  cause. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  confidence  which  you  have 
shown  me  In  nominating  me  as  candidate 
for  Deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet.  I  will  try 
t<  Justify  this  confidence. 


Capt.  Mildred  McAfee  Norton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11,  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resignation  of  Capt.  Mildred  McAfee 
Horton.  USNR.  from  her  duties  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Women's  Reserve  marks  the 
completion  of  41  months  of  devoted  serv- 
ice to  the  Navy  and  to  the  Nation. 
Captain  Horton  was  the  first  Wave  and 
was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  comman- 
der in  the  Navy  August  3.  1942,  4  days 
after  the  Women's  Reserve  was  author- 
lied  by  Congress.  Since  that  time  Cap- 
tain Horton  has  participated  In  all 
phases  of  the  formulation  of  plans  and 
policies  affecting  the  Women's  Reserve 
and  her  vision  and  imagination  con- 
tributed In  large  measure  to  the  effective 
utilization  of  Waves  in  many  types  of 
billets.  Under  her  leadership  the  Wom- 
en's Reserve  expanded  until  at  the  time 
of  the  surrender  of  Japan  there  were 
86,000  Waves,  nearly  eight  times  the  orig- 
inal number  the  Navy  had  estimated  was 
needed. 

At  that  time  Waves  were  serving  at 
900  statloQs  In  the  United  SUtes  and 


Hawaii.  These  represented  nearly  every 
t^TJe  of  naval  shore  activity,  including 
hospitals,  navy  yards,  air  stations,  sup- 
ply and  ammunition  depots,  district 
headquarters,  and  communications  ac- 
tivities. Approximately  20,000  Waves 
were  serving  in  the  Navy  Department 
and  the  Potomac  River  Naval  Command 
and  Waves  composed  55  percent  of  the 
uniformed  personnel  in  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment in  Washington.  The  high  stand- 
ards of  performance  which  were  set  by 
members  of  the  Women's  Reserves,  many 
of  whom  were  engaged  in  duties  which 
they  had  learned  in  the  Navy  and  which 
were  formerly  reserved  for  Navy  men, 
are  a  lasting  tribute  to  Captain  Horton. 

Prom  the  original  four  ratings  of  sea- 
man, yeoman,  storekeeper,  and  radioman 
open  to  Waves,  enlisted  women  today 
have  qualified  for  38  different  ratings. 
To  supplement  the  civilian  skills  which 
these  women  brought  to  the  Navy  an 
extensive  training  program  was  set  up 
which  at  its  peak  included  a  large  re- 
cruit school  for  enlisted  Waves  in  New 
York  City,  a  midshipmen's  training 
school  in  Northampton,  Mass..  and  ad- 
vanced schools  at  more  than  40  naval 
activities.  The  advanced  schools  in- 
cluded preparation  of  enlisted  women  for 
duties  of  pharmacist's  mate,  hospital  ap- 
prentice, aviation  machinist's  mate, 
aviation  machinist's  mate — instrument, 
aviation  metalsmith,  parachute  rigger, 
radioman,  storekeeper,  yeoman,  cook, 
baker,  mailman,  gunnery  instructor,  key 
punch  operator,  link  trainer  instructor, 
chaplain's  assistant,  control  tower  op- 
erator, aerographer's  mate,  barracks 
master-at-arms,  camera  repairman, 
link  celestial  navigation  trainer  operator, 
sound  motion  picture  technician,  and 
pigeon  trainer.  Advanced  schools  for 
officers  prepared  them  for  duties  in  sup- 
ply, aerology,  technical  and  administra- 
tive radar,  communications,  air  combat 
information,  Japanese  language,  chemi- 
cal warfare.,  ordnance,  photographic  in- 
terpretation', aircraft  recognition,  and 
link  celestial  navigation  Instruction. 

For  her  services  as  Director  of  the 
Women's  Reserve,  Captain  Horton  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  In 
November  1945.  The  citation  reads  as 
follows : 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  service  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  SUtes  In  a  duty 
of  great  responsibility  as  Director  of  the 
Women's  Reserve  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  from  August  3,  1JK3,  to  August  31. 
1M6.  Qualified  professionally  and  Intellectu- 
ally for  this  unique  service.  Immediately  pur- 
posed toward  the  full  utilization  of  women 
in  the  nstion's  organized  war  effort.  Captain 
Horton  was  directly  instrumental  In  the  initi- 
ation of  plans  and  policies  affecting  the  ad- 
mlnutratlon.  welfare,  and  public  relations 
of  members  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  and  was 
in  large  measure  responsible  for  procedures 
motivating  their  effective  performance  In  the 
continental  United  SUtes  and  the  Four- 
teenth Naval  District.  Keenly  perceptive  of 
the  potentialities  of  an  Ideal,  she  inspired  In 
the  general  public  her  own  confidence,  trans- 
lating her  experience-based  theories  Into  ac- 
tuality in  the  generally  recognised  accept- 
ance of  women  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
naval  service.  Under  her  capable  and  devot- 
ed leadership,  the  sUndards  of  Integrity,  loy- 
alty, and  enthusiasm  were  met  by  88.000 
members  of  the  Women's  Reserve,  reflecting 
the  highest  credit  upon  Captain  Horton  and 
the  United  SUtes  naval  service. 
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Captain  Horton  wa.<;  admirably  quail- 
fled  by  virtue  of  her  civilian  experience 
to  serve  as  Director  of  the  Women's  Re- 
serve. As  president  of  Wellesley  Col- 
lege, she  was  known  in  educational  cir- 
cles throughout  the  country.  Previous 
to  her  appointment  to  that  position  in 
1936  she  served  as  dean  of  college 
women  at  Oberlin  College.  During  the 
war  Captain  Horton  has  been  on  leave  of 
absence  from  her  duties  at  Wellesley. 

The  new  Director  of  the  Women's  Re- 
serve is  Capt.  Jean  T.  Palmer,  of  Omaha. 
Nebr.  Captain  Palmer,  In  civilian  life, 
was  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College 
and  busine.ss  manager  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Junior  Leagues  of  America.  A 
Wave  oflicer  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Women's  Reserve,  she  worked 
with  Captain  Horton  in  setting  up  the 
initial  organization.  Ten  months  later 
she  became  a&slstant  for  the  Women's 
Reserve  to  the  director  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel, and  for  her  services  as  an  ad- 
viser on  all  matters  of  policy  affecting 
enlisted  women  in  the  Navy  she  received 
a  citation  and  commendation  ribbon 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Cap- 
tain Palmer  was  appointed  Assistant  EM- 
rector  of  the  Women's  Reserve  in  Novem- 
ber 1945..  Captain  Palmer  will  have  as 
her  assistant  Commander  Grace  Chaney. 


Wheat  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday  I 
pointed  out  In  the  House  that  the  great- 
est Immediate  difficulty  as  far  as  the 
wheat  situation  is  concerned  is  a  break- 
down of  transportation.  I  pointed  out 
at  that  time  that  farmers  in  the  Wheat 
Belt  are  anxious  to  sell  their  wheat  but 
are  unable  to  get  cars  to  do  so.  I  pointed 
out  also  that  because  of  this  lack  of 
transportation,  some  wheat  is  becoming 
unfit  for  human  consumption. 

In  further  support  of  this  contention  I 
submit  herewith  an  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  the  Denver  Post  for  Feb- 
ruary 7: 

Some  vrestern  wheat  growers  declare  the 
wheat  shortage  situation  Is  exaggerated  and 
wonder  If  the  object  is  to  Justify  the  Imposi- 
tion of  more  bureaucratic  controls.  Carl 
Smith,  a  member  of  the  Denver  Livestock  Ex- 
change, who  is  extensively  engaged  In  farm 
and  livestock  operations  In  western  Kansas 
and  Nebraska,  says  the  shortage  Is  one  of 
freight  cars,  not  wheat.  He  insists  Washing- 
ton can  get  plenty  of  wheat  if  it  will  provide 
the  railroad  cars  to  get  It  out  of  western 
Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

"The  Government  has  been  appealing  to 
farmers  to  let  loose  of  their  wheat."  Smith 
aald.  "They've  been  trying  to  do  that  but 
they  cant  get  cars  to  ship  it.  I  had  76,000 
bushels  of  wheat  piled  on  the  ground  at 
Ooodland,  Kans.  It  got  wet  before  I  could 
get  it  shipped.  I  have  50.000  bushels  in 
storage  in  western  Nebraska.  I  can't  get 
cars.     The  railroads  want  to  move  this  wheat 


ttpt  they  say  their  cars  are  tied  up  by  the 
Government.  The  whole  situation  is  so  non- 
sensical. If  one  department  of  Government 
wants  wheat,  all  it  has  to  do  is  get  another 
department  to  get  the  cars  to  move  wheat 
that  is  available." 


Achievements  of  American  Africulturt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVIS 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  too 
often  lose  sight  of  the  great  production 
record  of  agriculture  during  the  war. 
The  American  farmer  imder  an  unusual 
handicap  of  labor  and  machinery  short- 
ages has  met  every  production  goal  and 
more  besides.  The  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Jour- 
nal gives  us  a  picture  of  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  American  agriculture 
during  the  past  few  years: 

rARlCZRS    BKKAK    RSCC«OS 

Establishment  of  new  production  records 
was  so  much  the  order  during  the  war  period 
that  only  passing  attention  was  given  to  any 
Individual  achievement  In  that  line.  Every- 
one knew,  of  course,  that  American  farmers 
were  keeping  pace  with  the  accomplishments 
of  other  war  workers,  and  doing  It  under  an 
unusual  handicap  of  labor  and  machinery 
shortages. 

Now  that  we  are  Into  the  postwar  period, 
there  Is  time  to  pause  and  consider  the  re- 
markable achievement  of  American  agricul- 
ture In  the  last  9  years.  Records  show  that 
our  farms  have  been  made  to  yield  higher 
than  average  cropa  during  that  number  of 
seasons.  In  some  of  these  years  weather  con- 
ditions were  tmusually  favorable,  aiding  ef- 
forts of  the  farmers;  in  others  Just  the  reverse 
was  true. 

Last  year,  for  example,  was  one  of  the  worst 
seasons  of  recent  years  for  producing  a  large 
com  crop.  Yet  the  3,018,410,000  bushels  pro- 
duced was  close  to  the  record  1944  crop  yield, 
and  25  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average  only  a  few  years  ago. 

Planting  a  year  ago  was  seriously  delayed 
by  wet  weather.  Farmers  were  unusually 
short  of  manpower  to  meet  such  delays.  But 
machinery  was  recruited,  the  corn  planted, 
and  use  of  early  maturing  hybrid  strains 
helped  to  produce  a  big  crop.  It  Is  true,  of 
course,  that  a  lot  of  com  was  damaged  by 
frost,  a  condition  not  considered  in  Govern- 
ment crop  statistics. 

Com.  being  the  leading  crop  In  this  sec- 
tion, gets  first  attention  in  a  survey  of  farm 
production  records.  But  it  should  be  noted 
that  yields  for  all  farm  crops  In  1945  was 
fully  30  percent  above  the  1923-32  predrought 
average.  Acre  yields  of  oats,  potatoes,  and 
sugarcane  reached  new  high  records  last  year. 

Certainty  of  Increased  heavy  demand  for 
foodstutts  In  this  country  and  abroad  has  In- 
fluenced the  Government  to  propose  an  In- 
crease in  land  under  cultivation  of  9,169,100 
acres  for  this  year.  Larger  plantings  of  sugar 
beets,  dry  beans,  flax,  and  some  feed  crops 
are  asked,  A  10-percent  reduction  In  soy- 
bean acreage  is  suggested,  due  to  some  res- 
toration of  some  foreign  sources  of  oU-bear- 
Ing  crops. 

Win  It  pay  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  to 
continue  their  efforts  and  turn  In  another 
record  crop?    Government  sources  anticipate 


a  decline  of  about  10  percent  In  farm  prices 
during  the  year,  plus  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion expenses,  chiefly  in  the  cost  of  machin- 
ery and  In  transportation.  Net  farm  Income 
Is  likely  to  be  about  15  percent  below  the 
1945  peak,  it  is  expected,  provided,  of  course, 
that  farmers  do  not  organize  and  Insist  on  no 
decrease  in  their  take-home  pay. 
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Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  Include  a  copy  of  a  telegram  that 
was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Hon. 
James  F.  Byrnes  by  the  Polish-American 
Congress  of  Chicago,  111.,  and  also  copy 
of  a  statement  that  appeared  in  the 
American  press  throughout  the  country, 
dealing  with  the  political  murders  and 
the  reign  of  terror  going  on  in  Poland: 

Februast  1,  1M6. 
Hon.  Jaios  p.  Btrhes, 

Secretary  of  State,  Washinffton.  D.  C: 

We  commend  you  for  voicing  America's 
disapproval  of  the  political  murders  of  dem- 
ocratic elements- taking  place  In  Russian  con- 
trolled Poland.  The  Polish-American  Con- 
gress haj  consistently  warned  our  Anxerlcan 
Government  ever  since  the  Yalta  Conference 
that  it  should  take  a  Arm  stand  In  demand- 
ing elections  be  held  immediately  in  Poland 
and  not  when  all  the  democratic  leaders  will 
have  been  liquidated.  Your  expressed  con- 
cern over  the  deplorable  conditions  In  Poland 
has  the  approval  of  all  fair-minded  Anoeri- 
cans. 

Chaklrs  Rozm akcx. 
President,  Poliah-American  Congress. 

Secretary  Byrnes  is  to  be  commended  for 
voicing  America's  disapproval  of  the  political 
murders  of  democratic  elements  now  taking 
place  in  Russian -controlled  Poland. 

Ever  since  the  Yalta  Conference  the  Polish - 
American  Congress  has  consistently  warned 
our  American  Government  that  It  should 
take  a  firm  stand  In  demanding  that  the 
elections  In  Poland  be  held  Immediately  and 
not  when  all  the  democratic  leaders  have 
been  liquidated. 

The  accusation  made  by  the  Moscow-ap- 
pointed Polish  Ambassador  In  Washington 
that  General  Anders  is  responsible  for  the 
reign  of  terror  in  Poland  is  not  only  ridicu- 
lous but  maliciotu. 

General  Anders  is  In  Italy,  whereas  the 
Russian-installed  Polish  puppet  government 
and  the  Russian  Array  are  in  full  control  in 
Poland.  Liberty  is  slowly  bleeding  to  death 
In  prostrate  Poland  Countless  thousands  of 
patriotic  Poles  are  being  rounded  up.  They 
are  either  being  executed  or  deported  to 
Siberia,  where  a  fate  worse  than  death  awaits 
them.  Instead  of  a  general  political  am- 
nesty, additional  arrests  have  occurred.  The 
secret  police,  backed  up  by  the  Red  army, 
have  put  the  quietus  on  all  opposition. 

All  this  amply  explains  the  reason  why 
Poles  and  Jews  are  fleeing  from  Russian-oc- 
cupied Poland  into  American  and  BrltUh 
zones  of  occupation  and  are  deliberately 
avoiding  entry  into  Russia  or  Russian -occu- 
pied Germany. 
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Monday.  February  11.  194S 

Ml  OUARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav«  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Race  no.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Mankato  Free  Press.  Mankato, 
Mind..  entitJed  'Warning  to  Labor": 

WMUflNO    TO    LABOB 

Thi  thinking,  working,  loyal  members  of 
labor  unions  are  having  a  valuable  lesson  dls- 
closM  to  them  In  the  action  of  the  House 
at  BifureacntatlTes,  In  according  such  strong 
to  the  so-called  Case  bill  and  In 
b«at^g  off  all  attacks  and  efforts  to  amend 
that  neafsur*. 

Obi  crvers  are  generaUy  agra«d  that  this  la 
a  strung  bill  It  Impoaes  definite  curbs  on 
strikiB  and  takes  away  from  labor  unions 
Talus  ble  rights  against  Injunctions  which 
have  been  won  only  sfter  long  years  of 
Strug  (le  and  effort  Probably  over  the  long 
pull  1 1  would  be  regrettable  If  such  stringent 
kigtol  Ulon  should  become  law.  However,  the 
or  Congress  supporting  this  bill  feel 
that  they  have  the  full  support  of  a  majority 
of  thi  ilr  constituents  In  sponsoring  such  leg- 
lalatlikn 

Thj  kt  is  the  point  that  some  of  our  radical 
labor  leaders  have  forgotten.  It  Is  the  point 
that  hinklng  members  of  unions  should  re- 
m«ml  «r.  Labor  was  not  able  to  elect  a  mayor 
in  Di  trolt.  strongly  union  though  that  city 
may  pe.  Labor  could  not.  by  itself,  elect  a 
nt.  Labor  can  make  gains  and  win 
consideration  and  rights  only  in  co- 
on  with  the  public  as  a  whole.  And 
labor's  policies  become  hostile  and 
to  the  public  as  a  whole,  there  is 
tb«  sftrwigtb.  the  support,  and  even  the  de- 
manc  for  Congress  to  impose  stringent  ctirbe 
and  'estrlctlona  on  the  freedom  of  action 
of  ur  Ion  labor 

On  nttng  that  it  might  be  a  mistake  to  pass 
legtsl  ktion  as  drastic  as  the  Case  bill,  the 
lire  has  served  a  useful  purpose  if  It 
a  majority  In  the  ranks  of  labor  to 
the  tlsngers  they  are  facing.  In  the  future 
labor  may  choose  a  leadership  that  will  re- 
spect rather  tiian  flout  the  rights  of  the  gen- 
eral I  ublic. 
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WOODRUFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  to- 

February  12.  America  will  ob- 
the  birth  date  of  one  of  our  great- 
statesmen  and  our  greatest  souls,  a 
whose  faith  in  Ood  and  his  fellow 
nade  tiim  a  benefactor  to  the  hu- 
race  wtiich  will  cause  him  to  be 
bered  for  all  time.    He  Is  one  of 
America's  Immortals. 

In  Lincoln  s  Day  tils  contemporaries 
needed  but  two  words  to  describe  his 
spirit,  his  principle,  and  tiis  guiding  star 
of  statesmanship.  That  description 
was,  •  Honest  Al)e.** 


Abraham  Lincoln  believed  in  govern- 
ment of.  by.  and  for  the  people.  He 
knew  the  real  meaning  of  govemment  of, 
by.  and  for  the  people.  Therefore  he 
gave  his  Nation  that  kind  of  Govern- 
ment. His  great  concern  always  was  to 
preserve,  uphold  and  advance  govern- 
ment of.  by,  and  for  the  people. 

What  a  long  way.  and  what  a  sad  way 
we  have  drifted  from  Abraham  Lincoln's 
concept  of  government,  under  which  the 
people  were  permitted  always  to  know 
what  commitments  were  being  made  for 
them  to  fulfill,  and  why  such  commit- 
ments were  made.  The  Nation  has.  with- 
in the  j)ast  2  weeiu  or  3.  been  shocked  to 
its  depths  by  the  revelation  that  the  pro- 
testations regarding  the  Yalta  meeting 
by  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  nu- 
Licrous  other  spokesmen  of  that  admin- 
Lstratlon.  were  meaningless,  and  intend- 
ed to  deceive  the  people.  We  have 
learned,  that  neither  Mr.  Churchill,  when 
he  stood  betore  the  Parliament  and  sol- 
emnly gave  It  the  unqualified  assurance 
that  no  secret  agreements  had  been 
reached  at  Yalta  between  the  Big  Three 
nations,  except  the  granting  of  three 
votes  in  the  World  Council  to  Russia, 
nor  Mr.  Roosevelt  when  he  gave  his  Na- 
tion the  same  assttrance  by  Implication. 
stated  the  truth.  It  Is  entirely  pos.<sible 
that  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  know  of  the 
agreement  between  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Stalin  in  which  the  Kurlle  and  Sak- 
lialin  Islands  were  given  over  to  Russia. 

The  Yalta  Conference  was  some  6 
monttis  before  Japan  surrendered. 
Therefore  the  Kurile  Islands  and  Sak- 
halin Island  were  under  the  sovereignty 
of  a  power  which  had  not  yet  been  de- 
feated, and  which  had  not  surrendered 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was. 
therefore,  at  the  time  of  Yalta,  without 
any  more  power  or  authority,  constitu- 
tionally or  otherwise,  to  turn  the  Kurlle 
and  Sakhalin  Islands  over  to  Mr.  Stalin 
than  would  any  other  private  citizen  of 
the  United  States  have  been.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Constitution,  and  cer- 
tainly under  any  sane  concepit  of  inter- 
national law,  there  could  be  no  possi- 
bility of  the  t*resident's  war  powers  em- 
bracing the  power  and  authority  for  him 
to  dispose  of  the  territory  of  one  sov- 
ereign nation  by  grant  to  another  sov- 
ereign nation  before  the  first  sovereign 
nation  had  been  defeated  or  had  sur- 
rendered. 

Tlie  Kurlle  and  Sakhalin  Islands  are 
Important  not  only  to  our  future  defense 
In  the  Pacific,  but  to  our  open-door  pol- 
icy in  China.  It  was  in  those  liteiids  that 
the  springboard  of  the  Japanese  success- 
ful attack  upon  the  Aleutians  was  lo- 
cated. Will  they  In  the  future  again  be 
the  springboard  from  which  another  at- 
tack will  be  made  upon  us?  The  Kurlles 
lie  between  the  Aleutian  Islands  off  of 
our  Alaskan  coast  and  Japan,  which  Is 
now  under  our  sovereignty. 

If  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  a  secret  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Stalin  grantlnc  Russia  the 
right  to  occupy  and  possess  tlie  Kuriles 
and  Sakhalin  without  either  the  consti- 
tutional power  or  any  power  under  Inter- 
national law.  and  without  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  United  SUtes  Sen- 


ate, the  act  was  not  that  of  a  clear- 
minded  man,  and  the  only  conclusion  is 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  wm  so  sick  at  the 
time  of  the  Yalta  Conference  that  he  waf 
not  *ully  aware  of  the  implications  of  hii 
acts. 

My  point  In  this  discussion  is  not 
merely  a  criticism  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. There  is  another  point,  very  vital 
and  very  much  more  disturbing,  involved 
In  this  matter.  Let  us  for  a  moment  con- 
sider the  aspects  presented  to  America 
within  the  last  2  weeks. 

Secretary  of  State  James  P.  Byrnes  ha*, 
advised  the  country  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  this  secret  agreement  between  Mr 
Rcosevelt  and  Mr.  Stalin  at  Yalta  until 
sometime  after  VJ-day.  In  that  in- 
terim Stalin  had  moved  his  troops  Into 
the  Kurlies  and  Sakhalin,  and  had  lit- 
erally and  actually  taken  forcible  po8-> 
session  of  islands  which  were  then  unde" 
the  control  and  .'sovereignty  of  the  Unite<l 
States  of  America.  We  are  now  the  sov- 
ereign power  in  Japan.  The  Japanesii 
Emperor  and  his  government  are  merely 
executives  operating  under  the  p>olicIes 
and  orders  of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur. 
who  represent  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  United  States  in  Japan,  and  whos; 
decisions,  in  event  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  Allies,  shall  be  final. 

After  thi.s  revelation  relating  to  Secre- 
tary Byrnes*  lack  of  knowledge  of  this 
secret  treaty,  and  his  statement  that  he 
did  not  even  know  when  President  Tru- 
man first  learned  of  the  secret  Yalta 
agreement.  President  Truman  noncha- 
lantly stated  at  a  press  conference  that 
he  had  known  of  the  agreement  since 
before  the  Potsdam  Conference.  He  fur- 
ther said  the  agreement  was  a  document 
in  writing,  and  that  the  document  was 
in  his  personal  flies  at  the  White  House. 
He  further  hinted  that  there  were  other 
secret  agreements  at  Yalta  which  he  ob- 
served  would  be  revealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  the  proper  time.  It  was 
Intimated  that  he  would  have  to  get  the 
permission  of  Mr.  Stalin  and  the  British 
Govemment  before  he  would  feel  at  lib- 
erty to  advise  the  Congress  and  tie 
American  people  what  other  secret 
agreements  had  been  entered  into  bind- 
ing them  to  courses  of  action  whoLy 
without  their  knowledge  and  consent. 
Mr.  Truman  went  even  further  at  that 
press  conference  to  say  that  he  made 
foreign  policy  and  that  the  State  Djj- 
partment  merely  carried  It  out.  and  his 
attitude  was  by  unmistakable  implica- 
tion that  It  was  not  necessary  for  the 
State  Department  to  know  about  secret 
agreements  unless  the  Chief  Executive 
chose  to  Inform  this  Department. 

Incalculable  damage  has  l)een  done  by 
this  series  of  developments  to  the  peo- 
ple's confidence  In  their  Government. 
Who  are  the  people  to  believe,  and  wh:it 
are  the  people  to  believe,  if  they  cannot 
believe  the  most  solemn  a.ssurances  ot 
their  Chief  Executive  and  State  Depart- 
ment spokesmen?  What  may  we  ha^'e 
been  committed  to  If  a  secret  agreement 
as  bizarre  and  irresponsible  as  the  grant 
of  the  Kurile  and  Sakhalin  Lslands  lo 
Stalin  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  6  months  befoie 
we  had  achieved  sovereignty  over  them 
could  be  carried  through  and  kept  secri?t 
by  Mr.  Truman  for  all  these  months? 
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The  time — the  proper  time — for  the 
American  people  to  know  about  these 
secret  agreements  is  now.  The  people 
are  entitled  to  know  about  all  secret 
agreements  now.  Any  pretense  that  the 
secret  agreements  must  be  kept  secret 
because  of  military  security  has  now 
completely  vanished.  It  vanished  on 
VJday.  Therefore  when  Mr.  Truman 
takes  the  position,  as  he  apparently  does, 
that  the  American  people  and  their  Con- 
gxeea  cannot  know  about  these  secret 
agreements  binding  upon  them  without 
the  permission  of  Joe  Stahn  in  Russia 
and  the  British  governmental  officials, 
such  an  attitude  becomc.<;  both  incompre- 
hensible and  Indefensible.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  know  the  com- 
mitments made  in  their  name  by  their 
public  servants  and  any  as.sumption  by 
any  Chief  Executive  that  secret  diplo- 
macy agreements  reached  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  mysterious  diplomatic  intrigue 
are  so  sacred  the  American  people  can- 
not know  about  them,  at  once  brings  to 
mind  a  statement  once  made  by  that 
seventeenth  century  philosopher,  Baruch 
Spinoza,  who  declared: 

It  has  been  the  one  song  of  those  who 
thirst  after  absolute  power  that  the  Interest 
of  the  state  requires  that  Its  affairs  should  be 
conducted  In  secret.  •  •  •  But  the  more 
such  arguments  disguise  themselves  under 
the  mask  of  public  welfare,  the  more  oppres- 
sive is  the  slavery  to  which  they  will 
lead.  •  •  •  Better  that  right  counsels  be 
known  to  enemies  than  that  the  evil  secrets 
of  tyrants  should  be  concealed  from  the  cltl- 
eens.  They  who  can  treat  secretly  of  the 
affairs  of  a  nation  have  it  absolutely  under 
their  authority;  and  as  they  plot  against  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war,  so  do  they  against  the 
citizens  In  time  of  peace. 

Any  course  by  any  Chief  Executive 
which  Involves  concealment  of  facts  or 
deception  of  the  American  people  con- 
cerning agreements  made  In  their  name, 
and  binding  upon  them,  is  indefensible 
from  any  Standpoint.  It  Is  bad  govern- 
ment. It  is  bad  practice.  It  is  bad  world 
relations,  and  it  Is  bad  for  the  morale  of 
our  own  people. 

These  United  States  of  America  are 
not  a  private  institution  of  any  man, 
Pre.sident  or  other.  Mr.  Truman's  first 
duty  and  first  loyalty  are  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  neither  he  nor 
any  person  in  the  State  Department  owes 
a  greater  duty,  or  a  greater  loyalty,  to 
the  Soviet  Government  or  to  the  British 
Government  than  he  does  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Any  doctrine  that 
Mr.  Truman  owes  it  to  the  departed  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  deceive  the  American  peo- 
ple, or  to  keep  from  them  facts  which 
are  of  vital  importance  to  them,  is  inde- 
fensible, and  the  people  should  raise 
thf  ir  voices  against  it  now. 

Woodrow  Wilson  condemned  secret 
diplomacy.  Our  whole  scheme  of  Gov- 
ernment is  based  upon  open,  honest, 
candid  diplomacy.  Europe  and  the 
Orient  have  been  embroiled  in  .suspicions 
and  wars  for  a  thousand  years  and  more 
because  of  secret  deals  and  agreements. 
We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  George 
Washington  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  advised  this  Nation  to  be 
wary  of  becoming  entangled  in  that  sort 
of  diplomacy  and  intrigue  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  old  world. 


We  must  regain. as  soon  as  possible 
the  concept,  the  spirit,  and  the  kind  of 
govemment  to  which  "Honest  Abe"  Lin- 
coln was  ever  faithful,  government  of, 
by,  and  for  the  people. 
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Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  would  like  to 
Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Waukesha  Daily  Pieeman,  Wauke- 
sha. Wis.,  under  date  of  February  8. 1946. 

CASE    BTRIKE-CONTaOL    BILL 

Passage  of  the  Case  strike-control  bill  In 
the  lower  house  Thursday  indicates  that 
Congress  Is  becoming  conscious  of  the  duty 
It  has  to  prevent  the  American  public  from 
being  victimized  by  Nation-wide  strikes  like 
thoee  which  are  gradually  strangling  our 
economy.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
measure  will  have  rough  going  in  the  SenBte 
where  there  Is  no  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  to  see  it  through. 

The  Case  bill  makes  no  attempt  to  deprive 
unions  of  any  rights  to  which  they  are.  or 
ever  have  been  entitled.  By  making  them 
amenable  to  civil  rights  in  the  case  of  con- 
tract violations,  it  makes  the  status  of 
unions  the  same  as  that  of  employers.  There 
should  never  have  been  any  difference.  It 
provides  that  injunctions  may  be  Issued 
against  unions  when  they  use  force  or  vio- 
lence in  their  picketing.  It  does  not  deny 
them  the  privilege  of  striking  to  enforce  their 
demands  when  other  means  of  obtaining  a 
settlement  have  failed. 

Passage  of  the  Case  bill  would  be  so  much 
in  the  public  Interest  that  Congress  should 
proceed  forthwith  to  enact  it  into  law.  c>ver 
President  Truman's  veto  If  necessary.  It  is 
not  an  attempt  to  break  the  unions.  It  Is 
an  honest  effcat  to  prevent  unions  from 
breaking  the  country.  With  the  entire  re- 
conversion program  hanging  in  the  balance 
as  a  result  of  the  present  wave  of  strikes, 
the  need  is  urgent  for  a  law  which  not  only 
will  restore  industrial  peace  now  but  will 
prevent  slmUar  battles  in  the  future. 


Why  a  British  Loan? 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald: 

Wht  a  British  Loam? 

President  Trtiman  day  before  yesterday 
sent  Congress  a  message  repeating  the  con- 
ventional arguments  for  the  propofled  "loan" 
to  Great  Britain  and  asking  Congreas  lor  • 
hurry-up  O.  K.  on  the  loan. 


The  transaction  would  add  up  to  $4,400,- 
000,000.  Of  tills,  $050,000,000  would  go  to 
clear  the  lend-lease  slate  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  The  other  three 
and  three-quarter  billions  would  constitute 
the  loan.  Interest  woxild  be  at  3  percent. 
Neither  principal  nor  Interest  payments 
would  begin  until  1951.  In  years  when  times 
were  sour  in  Britain,  we  would  Just  forget 
about  the  intere.<(t. 

TBOMAN'8   MESSAGE 

This  deal,  says  the  President  In  his  mes- 
sage, will  grease  the  wheels  of  international 
trade,  enable  Britain  to  recover  from  the  war 
more  quickly  than  It  could  recover  under 
Its  own  steam,  promote  business  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  Empire,  avert 
a  trade  war  between  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try, and  In  various  other  ways  speed  the 
mopping  up  of  the  war's  financial  and  eco- 
nomic wreckage. 

\^nth  all  of  the  above,  we  disagree. 

Let's  reduce  this  proposition  to  human,  In- 
dividual terms,  so  that  anybody  can  under- 
stand lU  implications.  Suppose  the  family 
black  sheep  went  around  and  promoted  vari- 
ous loans  from  the  substantial  members  of 
the  family,  then  blew  the  money  on  race 
horses.  The  second  time  he  came  around  for 
loans,  he  might  get  them.  But  if  he  blew 
these  loans  as  he  blew  the  first  ones,  his  third 
money-raising  trip  around  the  substantial 
part  of  the  family  would  probably  net  him 
little  If  any  Jack. 

UNCLE  8HTLOCK  RIDES  AGAIN 

We  helped  England  out  of  World  War  I. 
We  put  up  2,000,000  men  for  the  western 
front,  and  loaned  Britain  about  six  and  one- 
half  billions — which  In  those  days  was  not 
hay.  Britain  repaid  some  of  the  money, 
then  quit  paying,  and  set  up  Empire  prefer- 
ence tariffs  against  our  goods,  whUe  British 
statesmen  called  us  Uncle  Shylock  because  we 
made  some  mild  objections  to  all  this  welsh- 
ing. 

And  now.  here  we  go  again.  We  extended 
$29,000,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease  goods  to 
the  British  Empire  during  the  late  war.  That 
Is  to  be  washed  out,  along  with  the  $12,000,- 
000.000  In  lend-lease  that  we  gave  other 
nations. 

We  also  contributed  about  3.500,000  men  to 
the  war  In  western  Europe — three  times  as 
many  as  Britain  contributed — and  pulled 
Britain's  Far  East  Empire  out  of  the  fire 
virtually  single-handed,  except  for  Burma. 
The   British   are  back    In   Hong   Kong   now. 

But  as  If  this  were  not  enough,  Britain's 
Socialist  government  now  wants  another 
•loan"  of  atwut  $4,000,000.000 — and  Parlia- 
ment had  the  supreme  gall  to  pretend  to  be 
hesitant  about  accepting  the  "loan"  on  the 
ground  that  the  terms  were  too  harsh. 

If  Britain  gets  the  $4,000,000,000,  what  ar- 
gument can  there  be  against  "loaning"  Ruasl* 
the  $6,000,000,000  Stalin  told  some  Congress- 
men he  wanted?  Then  why  not  "loan" 
Prance  the  $2,500,000,000  it  is  reported  willing 
to  accept?  After  that,  why  not  Just  tell  Iran. 
Iraq,  and  every  other  nation  that  wa  ts  some 
of  our  money  to  come  and  get  it? 

This  money,  we  should  all  bear  in  mind, 
will  not  be  manna  from  the  skies  ot  stage 
money  pulled  out  of  a  wizard's  hat.  It  will 
come  from  the  pants  pockets  of  United  States 
taxpayers,  which  means  all  of  us  directly  or 
indirectly. 

We  throw  this  two  bits'  worth  of  ours  Into 
the  loan  argument  because  we  believe  It.  not 
because  we  fancy  that  any  winged  words  of 
ours  can  block  the  British  loan. 

President  Truman  thinks  It  good  politics 
to  follow  along  with  the  Roosevelt-Morgen- 
thau  gibberish  about  one  world,  and  all  that. 
It  looks  as  if  Congress  will  O.  K.  this  loan, 
which  on  World  War  I  precedent  will  be 
nothUig  but  a  gift,  and  a»  If  the  people  won't 
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b*  ible  to  do  ft  thing  about  It  until  ftnd  un- 
\mt  they  can  change  control  oi  our  Oovem- 
mrU  at  the  polls. 

ll  seems  to  ua  that  the  sensible  thing  to 
would  be  teach  England  that  war  la  a 
taoi^bl*  and  co5tly  Jag.  by  letting  Sngland 
aw<  at  out  It*  World  War  II  hang-over  un- 
sted. 

WB  SHOUU)  SrCND  THX  MONBT   HIU 

As  for  the  four  or  ten  or  twelve  and  one- 
hal  t  or  twenty  billions  we're  thinking  of 
'lo  inlng"  out  on  dubious  terms  to  dubious 
boi  rowers — If  we  must  spend  that  money. 
whF  not  spend  It  In  our  own  country?  Why 
BO  spUt  It  about  SO-AO  between  a  real  long- 
TBI  !•  iMtlonal-daf»nM  program  and  generous 
bojuwa    (or    our    own    veterans    at    World 

n? 

At  least,  our  veterans  would  spend  the 
mc  aey  In  thu  country.  Even  the  money 
th4  y  spent  wastefully  would  stay  here. 
Foreign  debtors  may,  as  promised,  buy  a  lot 
United  States  goods  with  this  "loaned" 
mqney:  but  if  they  don't  pay  It  back,  we  will 
Fly  have  given  them  the  gooda. 

"  Vt  think  our  World  War  II  veterans  should 
Jol  3  the  American  Legion  In  overwhelming 
nuaibers.  and  go  out  after  these  bonuaca. 
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lit.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
I«»e  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
th  -ee  editorials  from  the  January  and 
Fpiruary  Issue  of  Extension  magazine 
pualished  in  Chicago.  These  editorials 
eo  ne  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Baldus, 
feflp  appeared  in  the  February  issue: 

THE  TVIUMPH   OF  rAILCaX 


Mt  trary 
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kee  >lng 
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the   national   labor-iaaBafement 
eoi|f«mce.  set  in  motion  by  Preatdent  Tru- 
adjourned  after  4  weeks  with  disagree- 
t  on  all  major  laauea  and  without  setting 
the   much-talked-about    machinery    fur 
■etplng  labor  disputes,  the  conference  has 
declared  a  complete  failure.    We  hold  a 
view.     It   was  at   least   50   percent 
In   that   management,  presenting 
kiways.  a  united  front,  came  out  of  the 
with  flying  colors.     Its  greatest 
Tlc%>ry  was  that  with  the  help  of  several  of 
representatives  of  labor,  It  succeeded  In 
the  wages  question— for  the  settle- 
of    which    the    conference    had    been 
I — from  being  dlscuaaed. 
t  as  far  aa  labor  Is  concerned  the  con- 
was  Indeed  a  failure.     Labor  dldn  t 
a  single  point.    The  reason  tor  Ita  de> 
to  that  organised  labor  Is  t>adly  dlaorgan- 
divlded  against  Itself.    There  Is 
■Blty  among  the  different  lat>or  groups 
leaders,  swayed  by  jealoiisles  and  per- 
aonKl   ambitions,  are  engaged  In   Iterneclne 
pursuing  tactics  that  are  harmful 
than  helpful  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
era.    Then.  too.  they  seem  to  be  lacking 
It  and  intelligence.    Take,  for  example, 
present  demand  for  more  wages.     As 
group  phrased  It.  "We  want  52  hours  of 
pay    for    40    hours    of    work." 
Invented  that  slogan  ought  to  have 
tead  examined.    It's  about  as  sensible  as 
for  135  cents  of  change  for  a  dollar. 
Ul-advtsed  and  poorly  eaoaUtared  claims 
the  effect  of  putting  wmlwn  generally 
false  light  with  the  pubUe  and  ft 
itamp  oX  iinrtatTrnahlwun  on 
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Confining  ourselves  to  the  wages  question, 
labor  leaders  seem  to  be  entirely  oblivious 
(or  shall  we  say — Ignorant)  of  these  funda- 
mental facts. 

1.  That  every  demand  for  more  wages  was 
Invariably  preceded  by  an  Increase  in  prices 
and  living  cosu.  Prices  went  up  first;  then 
came  the  demand  for  more  wages. 

2.  That  every  Increase  in  wages  was 
promptly  followed  by  another  Increase  In 
prices  and  living  costs. 

3  That  In  not  a  single  Instance  did  wage 
Increases  ever  catch  up  with  the  Increase  In 
prices  and  living  costs.  In  not  a  single  In- 
stance was  the  Increase  (grudgingly  granted— 
and  generally  after  strikes  costly  to  labor) 
sufflclent  to  meet  the  advance  In  prices  and 
living  costs. 

In  the  90  years  since  organized  labor  came 
Into  existence — and  In  spite  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  strikes  for  better  wages — or- 
ganized labor  has  never  won  a  single  clear- 
cut  victory,  even  as  regards  the  quantity  of 
Its  wages,  to  say  nothing  of  their  purchasing 
power  A  few  basic  wage  facts  clearly  show 
this.  According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
Wlllford  I  King— In  1910  over  half  cf  the 
families  In  the  United  States  had  an  Income 
of  less  than  MOO  a  year:  over  80  percent  of 
the  families  had  an  Income  of  |1.200  or  less — 
most  of  them  les.- 

Thirty  years  later — In  Decemtjer  1939 — the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  all  those  engaged 
In  the  manufacturing  Industries  amount  to 
•2627  a  week.  tLSM  a  year.  This  doesn't 
show  much  progress  as  regards  the  size  of 
the  wage  worker's  pay  envelope,  in  spite  of 
all  their  strikes  during  30  years,  does  It? 

Then  came  the  war.  and  with  It  Improve- 
ment In  the  wage  situation.  In  January  1945. 
When  war  production  was  at  Its  height,  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  those  enr  get*  In 
the  manufacturing  Industries,  ^efore  deduc- 
tions for  taxes,  social  security,  etc..  and  on 
the  basis  of  time  and  a  half  for  work  In  ex- 
cess of  40  hours,  averaged  $47.52. 

But  the  war  Is  over  and  the  drift  Is  back  to 
the  prewar  level  of  wages.  The  present  mini- 
mum wage  Is  40  cents  an  hour — 116  for  a  40- 
hour  week — $832  a  year.  The  enactment  of  a 
wage  law  stipulating  65  cents  :in  hour  would 
B^n  a  wage  base  of  926  a  week,  or  S1.3.S3  a 
jmr,  which  is  less  than  the  earnings  of 
those  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  Indxis- 
tries  in  December  1939.  Where  Is  the  prog- 
ress? 

And  In  the  meantime  the  cost  of  living  has 
risen  progressively  so  that  today  an  Income 
of  •2.250  is  considered  as  minimum  for  the 
maintenance  cf  a  fairly  decent  standard  ot 
living  for  a  family  of  five.  Even  «1  an  hour— 
•40  a  week,  for  all  workers  would  tall  short 
of  this  standard. 

What  we  should  like  to  impress  upon  labor 
leaders,  and  workers  generally,  is  that  there 
Is  no  salvation  for  their  in  a  mere  quantity 
wage.  They  may  ask.  as  some  are  doing 
now.  for  •2-a-day  Increase,  or  a  flat  30- 
percent  increase  In  wages,  but  It  would  In- 
evitably be  taken  away  from  them  through 
the  medium  of  higher  prices.  The  labor 
leaders  of  the  two  respective  groups  may  be 
right  when  they  Insist  that  the  wage  In- 
creases they  are  demanding  could  be  paid 
without  Increasing  the  prices  o:  automobiles 
or  steel  producta  but.  and  tha  U  th?  Im- 
portant point,  the  prices  of  a  thousand 
other  items  of  consumer  goods  produced  out- 
side of  the  automobile  and  steel  Industries 
would  go  up.  The  cost  or  living  would  in- 
crease.   And  then  where  would  they  be? 


"LIT  THZXX  BE  UCHT" 

X<ast  month  we  tried  to  Impress  upon  labor 
leadera  and  worken  generally  that  the  quan- 
tity of  wages  to  not  the  Important  thing, 
that  no  real  benefits  can  or  will  ever  accrue 
to  them  from  a  larger  number  of  dollars  In 
their  pay  envelope  as  long  as  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  to  low— that  to  to  say. 
If  the  prices  of  the  things  they  mmt  pur« 


chase  In  order  to  live  and  the  prices  o'  the 
things  they  produce  remain  high.  To  ciere- 
ly  demand  more  dollars  of  low  purch.islng 
power  is  stupid,  and  gets  labor  nowhere. 

And  the  worst  part  of  It  Is  that  demand- 
ing a  larger  quantity  of  dollars  and  launch- 
ing strikes  to  gain  this  objective  has  placed 
labor  in  the  unenviable  and  altogether  false 
position  of  being  held  responsible  for  high 
and  still  ascending  prices  and  mountlnc  liv- 
ing costs.  Actually  there  Is  no  connection 
whatever  between  wage  Increases  and  prices. 
Certainly  they  are  not  cause  and  effect.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  In  all  cases  prices  went 
up  first:  then  came  the  demand  for  more 
wages.  But  labor,  especially  organized  Iat>or. 
Is  too  blind  to  see.  and  too  obtuse  to  (.tress 
this  easily  demonstrable  fundamental  fact. 

Thto  writer  has  examined,  computed  and 
correlated  hundreds  of  sets  of  statistics  per- 
taining to  wages  and  prices  covering  a  period 
of  50  years,  and  has  found  absolutely  no'.hing 
to  Justify  the  claim,  so  persistently  (ubli- 
cized.  that  the  excessive  wage  demands  of 
labor  are  responsible  for  rtolng  prices  and  in- 
creases In  living  costs.  To  prove  the  point 
we  select  only  one  from  a  hundred  Items  for 
which  relevant  data  are  available — showing 
conclusively  that  wages  or  wage  lncreasi!s  are 
not  the  cause  of  high  price*— namely  eteel 
rails. 

In  1898  the  price  of  steel  rails  was  •17  62  a 
ton.  In  1901  the  United  Sutes  Steel  Corpo- 
ration was  organized.  In  1902  the  pr.ce  of 
steel  rails  was  raised  to  ^28  a  ton  and  kept 
at  that  price  until  1913  After  the  war  broke 
out  In  1914,  the  price  was  increased  to  ^40  a 
ton  In  1917,  and  to  •57  in  1918.  Then  t  was 
dropped  to  ^54  42  In  1920  In  1923  the  price 
of  steel  ralU  was  fixed  at  $43.  and  held  at  that 
figure  until  1932.  It  went  down  to  tSe^S  In 
1935.  The  celling  price  of  steel  ralto  was  •fG: 
It  was  recently  raised  to  ^46  by  the  OPA. 
And  the  same  price  gyrations  are  otMC'vable 
for  all  the  other  steel  products. 

The  point  we  want  to  emphasize  1;  that 
the  wages  of  the  steel  worker!>  had  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these  sun- 
dry price  Increases  and  fluctuations.  The 
wages  of  steel  workera  have  always  been 
notorious  as  the  lowest  In  Industry.  Up  to 
1915  the  wages  of  workers  In  steel  plants  ran 
as  low  as  $2  to  ^2  50  a  day— for  a  12-hovr  day. 
Between  1917  and  1920  wages  var|ed  from  is 
In  1917  to  the  highest  point— •S  08  In  1920. 
(The  12-hour  day  and  7-day  vyeek— 84  h-mrs — 
which  had  been  in  effect  for  years,  was  not 
abandoned  until  1924  )  In  April  19c8  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  steel  woike.s  was 
•22.28.  From  these  few  data  It  Is  dear 
that  the  high  prices  of  steel  rails  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  hlph  wages  paid  in  the  steel 
production  Industry. 

Take  any  other  group  of  factory  workers  In 
whatever  line  of  goods  production  they  may 
be  engaged — suits,  shoes,  shirts,  hati.  ties, 
gloves,  dresses  and  wearing  apparel  for  wom- 
en and  children,  suitcases,  paints,  rugs, 
carpeu,  furniture,  pottery,  etc.— and  you 
will  find  that  the  comparatively  smiill  In- 
creases in  the  quantity  of  their  wages  Jo  not 
account  for  the  considerable  Increase  In  the 
prices  of  the  goods  they  produce.  W<  mmt 
look  elsewhere  for  the  seat  of  the  trouble. 


A    VtSnUtM    IN    FACT    riNOINO 

It  is  a  great  mtotake  to  Imagine  that  the 
present  controversy  between  la'oor  an/l  man- 
agement Is  cf  concern  and  Interest  cnly  to 
a  few  thousand  corporation  manages  and 
ofBctato  and  to  a  few  million  organized  wage 
earners.  No.  It  to  the  most  Important  topic 
that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Amerlcnn 
people:  It  vitally  concerns  all  of  us- -every 
man,  woman,  and  child — for  the  reascn  that 
the  outcome  of  the  controversy  will  deter- 
mine the  economic  destiny  of  thto  a  id  the 
next  generation. 

Reduced  to  Its  simplest  temis,  the  present 
fight— for  It  to  nothing  less  than  a  fl.-ht— 's 
a  desperate  attempt  on  the  part  of  li  bor  to 
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break  the  shackles  of  the  eenturles-old  "Iron 
law"  of  wages  which  the  so-called  classical 
economists  formulated  a  century  and  a  half 
ago,  and  which,  alas,  hireling  economists  have 
defended  ever  since,  namely,  that  those  who 
work  are  entitled  to  nothing  more  than  a 
mere  subsistence  wage — that  to  to  say.  Just 
enough  wages  to  enable  them  to  meet  the  cost 
of  living.  The  corollary  of  this  "Iron  law"  of 
wages  to  that  the  usufruct  of  labor  and  all  the 
emoluments  and  perquisites  t>elong  exclu- 
sively to  the  employers  of  laljor. 

These,  therefore,  are  the  two  basic  and  in- 
terlinked questions:  Is  labor  entitled  to  noth- 
ing more  than  a  bare  subsistence  level  of 
wages,  and  is  it  right — is  it  Just  that  enormotis 
profits  be  garnered  by  those  who  own  or  con- 
trol the  various  industries  and  enterprises? 
Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  friendly  to 
legitimate  capitalism:  we  hold  that  produc- 
tive capital  Is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  decent 
reward:  but  we  put  the  emphasis  on  **falr" 
and  "decent."  During  the  past  50  years,  how- 
ever, a  syctem  has  been  developed  under 
which  profits  are  collected  not  only  on  capital 
actually  Invested  but  also  on  fictitious  and 
nonextotlng  capital.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  amount  of  fictitious  and  nonexisting 
capital  entered  upon  the  boolcs  of  corpora- 
tions Is  vastly  greater  than  the  amount  of 
capital  actually  Invested  In  the  various  Indus- 
tries and  business  activities.  The  determina- 
tion to  make  a  profit  on  thto  fictitious  and 
nonextotlng  capital  has  fastened  on  our 
country  the  twin  evils — high  prices  and  low 
wages.  In  short,  prices  are  high  and  wages 
are  low  t>ecause  the  Indtistrlal  and  other  cor- 
porations are  grossly  overcapitalized. 

What  do  we  mean  by  overcapitalization? 
We  mean  the  capitalization  of  corporations 
on  the  basto  of  an  inflated  valuation,  that 
is  to  say — capitalized  for  an  amount  largely 
In  excess  of  the  real  value  of  their  prop- 
erties and  assets.  It  to  an  ingenious  system 
perfected  by  that  sinister  genius  and  rugged 
individualist.  J.   Plerpont  Morgan. 

This  to  how  the  system  of  overcapitaliza- 
tion   works.     When    Ui.   Morgan    organised 
the   United   States  Steel   Corp.   in    1901,   be 
caused  to  be  issued  nearly  a  billion  dollars 
of  sectiritles — stocks  and  bonds — In  excess  of 
the  actual  value  of  all  the  properties  and 
assets  of  the  several  companies  merged  into 
this  one  gigantic  corporation.     We  can  give 
only  a  few  examples  to  illustrate  the  pro- 
cedure.    One  of  the  companies  whose  plants 
and  assets  had  been  liberally  valued  at  tl9,- 
000,000     was     capitalized     for     •80.000.000. 
Against  another   company   whose   properties 
were  valued  at  •33,000,000.  •200,000,000  of  se- 
curities were  Issued.     Against  the  properties 
of    another    company    whose    total    assets 
amounted    to    •100.000.000,    •492.000,000    of 
stocks  and  bonds  were  Issued.    And  so  on 
for  all  the  other  companies  taken  into  the 
consolidation, 
r      From  that  time  on  the  overcapitalization 
of   all   kinds   of   Indtistries   and   enterprises 
became     general.    Manufacturing,     mining 
and  mercantile   industries,  railroads,  trans- 
portation systems,  public  utilities,  etc.,  were 
organized,  or  reorganized,  on  the  Ingenious 
basis  of  overcapitalization.     Prices  and  prof- 
Its  were  computed — not  on  the  amount  of 
money  Invested  In  whatever  properties,  but 
on  their  fictitious  valuation — on  an  amount 
of  imaginary  capital  that  had  no  existence 
and  was  not  employed  in  production — and 
therefore  was  not  entitled  to  any  reward. 
But  in  order  to  continue   to  reap  a  profit 
on   this   nonexisting  capiUl.   and   also  pay 
dividends  and  interest  to  the  holders  of  the 
securities — stocks  and  Ixjnds— Issued  against 
an  Investment  that  was  never  made,  it  was 
Bsneiary  to  do  two  things — keep  prices  high 
and  wages  low.    There  you  have  the  answer. 
The  point  to  be  emphasized  here  to  that 
the   thlr\g  that   determines  the   amotint  of 
overcapltal — and  the  Issuance  of  stocks  and 
bonds — to  profits.     According  to  Prof.  Edward 
Sherwood  Mead.  "We  may  define  overcapital- 


ization as  that  condition  in  which  the  par 
value  of  the  securities  of  a  company  excee<l8 
their  actual  value  based  on  profits."  In 
short,  profits  are  used  as  the  basis  for  com- 
puting the  amount  of  overcapitalization. 
The  greater  the  profits — the  greater  the  cver- 
capliallzatlon.  And  the  greater  the  overcap- 
italization, the  higher  the  prices;  and  the 
higher  the  prices,  the  lower  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages. 

Why  was  the  system  of  excessive  overcapi- 
talization put  into  effect?  The  answer  to 
simple — to  disguise  the  Immense  earnings 
and  to  conceal  the  enormous  profits  that  were 
ijelng  made.  This  Is  the  line  of  reasoning 
that  was  followed.  If  a  plant  actually  worth 
•500.000  made  a  clear  profit  of,  say,  •63,000 
in  a  given  year,  this  was  computed  not  sis  12 
percent  on  CSCW.OOO  but  as  being  the  equiva- 
lent of  6  percent  on  •1,(X)0.000 — and  which, 
according  to  capitalistic  logic.  Justified  rais- 
ing the  capitalization  to  •1,000.000.  And  if 
the  following  year  (on  account  of  the  increase 
in  prices)  the  profits  were  •120,000  this 
would  be  computed  not  as  24  percert  on 
•500,000,  nor  as  12  percent  on  a  myihlcal 
valuation  cf  •1.000.000,  but  as  6  percent  on  an 
arbitrary  and  fictitious  valuation  of  •2.000.- 
000.     And  so  on. 

We  have  merely  scratched  the  surface. 
This  is  no  r>.ttempt  to  tell  the  complete  story 
of  the  dastardly  economic  crime  of  over- 
capitalization, and  the  terrific  penaltle*  that 
the  people  In  the  role  of  wage  enmens  end 
consumers  have  been  paying  and  vrtll  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  in  all  the  years  to  come.  In  order 
to  maintain  and  support  the  ingenious  and 
outrageous  free-enterprise  system  of  over- 
capitalization through  which  prices  have 
been  kept  high  and  wages  low. 

Our  concluding  comment  to  that  unless  the 
fact-finding  committee  recently  appointed 
by  President  Truman  will  make  an  Intelligent 
and  honest  effort  to  get  at  the  root  of  things, 
by  going  back  to  their  beginnings,  nothing  of 
permanent  worth  will  ht  accompltohed. 
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or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF  NEW   TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  LxFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  by  Mark 
Sullivan  which  appeared  in  tht;  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  dated  February  10. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  Mr.  Sullivan's 
article  is  most  timely  and  Involves  one 
of  the  most  Important  problems  facing 
us  today.  We  all  agree  that  we  must 
keep  down  Inflation  and  to  do  it  we  have 
to  increase  production.  We  cannot  in- 
crease production  with  a  continuation  of 
strikes.  I  have  tried  to  Impress  that  fact 
on  the  labor  leaders  In  my  district;  when 
they  criticize  my  vote  for  the  Case  bill. 
I  know  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
workers  as  well  as  employers,  who  sin- 
cerely want  to  see  the  Nation's  domestic 
economy  pull  out  of  this  paralysL^;,  agree 
that  legislation  was  necessary. 

The  Csise  bill  may  not  l>e  perfect,  but 
it  surely  is  a  start  In  the  right  direction. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  keep  price  con- 
trols a  while  longer,  let  us  Insist  ttiat  the 
OPA  pursue  realistic,  workable,  and  rea- 
sonably flexible  policies. 


Poll  Pbodtjctton  or  Goods  Held  Best  Wat 
To  Baji  Risk  m  Paicxs — Majik  Sullhan 
Calls  Delat  n»  Output  Great  Dangiti  to 
Ukited  States — Says  OPA  Ceh-ings  Seek- 
To  Prevent  Rxsttlt  or  Inflation.  Not  To 
CtTKZ  Its  Cause 

(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
Washington,  February  9. — President  Tru- 
man has  asked  Congress  to  extend  price 
control — as  the  law  now  stands  it  would 
expire  June  30.  He  asked  further  that  Con- 
gress act  promptly,  so  that  businessmen  Aay 
be  able  to  estimate  well  in  advance  what 
prices  they  must  pay  for  materials,  and  what 
they  may  charge. 

For  promptness  of  decision,  one  way  or 
the  other,  the  argument  is  obvious,  it  would 
be  an  unnecessary  addition  to  cur  troubles 
to  let  business  and  industry  remain  In  doubt. 
As  of  today  the  common  assun^ption  to  that 
control  win  be  extended.  But  In  the  de- 
bate ahead  there  will  be  strong  argument 
that  the  better  and  quicker  way  out  of 
our  troubles  would  be  to  let  prices  go  free. 
Public  understanding  of  the  coming  de- 
bate may  be  helped  if  there  is  agreement 
on  the  underlying  factors.  Including  the 
meaning  of  familiar  but  loosely  used  words. 
This  writer  has  received  a  reproving  letter 
from  Mr.  Ralph  Saylor,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.. 
who  has  gone  to  the  dictionary  and  found 
"Inflation"  defined  as  "the  excessive  and  ab- 
normal coinage  of  money  and  currency." 

definition  is  held  soxjnd 

A  dictionary  to  not  an  authority,  though 
It  Is  commonly  accepted  as  such,  even  by 
courts.  A  dictionary  to  a  record  of  usage, 
and  because  it  to  that,  definitions  change 
in  successive  editions.  A  future  dictionary, 
recording  present  usage,  may  say  that  "in- 
flation" has  as  many  meanings  as  In  fact 
It  has  in  the  talk  and  vrritlng  now  ctirrent. 
To  each  person  the  meaning  of  a  word  to 
the  meaning  it  has  when  it  arrives  in  his 
brain  through  his  eye  or  ear. 

In  the  definition  quoted  the  word  "coinage" 
Is  obsolete,  for  most  of  our  money  and  cur- 
rency is  not  now  coined  of  metal  but  printed 
on  paper.  Yet  essentially  the  definition  is 
sound.  Inflation  means  an  exceselve  and 
abnormal  quantity  of  money. 

By  that  definition  it  to  misleading  to  ask. 
"Will  we  have  Inflation?"  It  to  here  now. 
8tark  figures  show  it.  Before  the  war  the 
amount  of  currency  in  clrculatlon-r-that  to, 
money  In  people's  pockets  and  merchants' 
tills — was  a  little  more  than  •7.000.000,000; 
today  It  to  more  than  •26,000.000,000.  Beforb 
the  war  the  amount  In  checking  accounts  in 
banks  was  some  •27.000.000,000;  today  it  is 
some  •69,000.000,000. 

In  the  light  of  these  figures  the  ph-.ase 
used  by  many.  Including  President  Truman, 
"preventing  inflation."  to  misleading.  What 
Is  meant  to  averting  the  consequences  of  In- 
fiatlon.  And  the  particular  consequence 
many  have  in  mind  is  rtoe  in  prices.  The 
problem  to  how  to  prevent,  or  at  least  amel- 
iorate, rise  in  prices. 

Facing  that  problem,  we  encounter  a  for- 
midable condition,  namely,  scarcity  of  goods. 
The  twin  condition — scarcity  of  goods  cou- 
pled with  abundance  of  money — Is  a  perfect 
mechanism  for  causing  high  prices. 

For  cure,  we  have  put  official  ceilings  on 
prices.  But  that — and  this  is  Important  to 
grasp — to  merely  an  attempt  to  prevent  the 
result.  It  to  not  a  cure  of  the  cause.  For 
ctu-ing  the  cause,  the  surest  practicable  way 
to  to  increase  the  quantity  of  goods.  Upon 
thto  there  is  growing  agreement,  and  thto 
agreement,  eliminating  many  fallacies.  Is  the 
starting  point  for  sound  decision  and  effec- 
tive action. 

Pull  production  of  goods  by  Industry  is  our 
great  need,  the  postponement  of  it  cur 
great  danger.  For  the  postponement,  there 
are  several  causes.  The  most  obvious  is  the 
Etrlk*^.  But.  assuming  the  strikes  will  be 
ended  somehow,  the  question  to  be  decided 
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l^gswtrlng  that  qtiestlon.  Congress  (aces  a 
and  a  paradox.     Kndtng  price  con- 
would  most  certainly  result  In  an  ln« 
of  prtCM.     But  to  that,  advocates  ot 
endUig  make  a  reply.    They  say  that  the 
in  prices  would  be  only  temporary; 
presently,  with  goods  being  produced  In 
t  quantity,  prices  would  gradually  (all. 
difference  between  temporary  effects 
long-term  ones  Is  at  the  heart  o(  the  de- 
wlth  the  ta-o  frequently  con(used.    Ad- 
tes  o(  continued  price  control  say  that 
continuation  would  be  only  temporary, 
as  soon  as  goods  are  produced  In  great 
the    control    would    be    dropped. 
Th4t  position  Is  taken  by  Price  Administrator 
Bowles.     To  this,  opponents  say  that 
continued  control  will  o(  ItseK  prevent 
ta  great  quantity,  because  control 
fr— dom  at  anterprise. 
debate  Is  con(u8ed  by  the  existence  of 
hocl  o(  thought  which  believes  In  price 
coiltrui  for  Its  own  sake,  and  believes  gen- 
era lly  in  greater  control  by  Oovernment  over 
ly  phases  c(  Industry.    If  the  ending  of 
control   were   le(t   to   this   school    of 
the  ending  would  be  never.    The 
acHool  does  not  include  Pre&ldent  Truman. 
No  cne  could  question  the  sincerity  o(  his 
belle(.   frequently  expressed   In   plain   words, 
thi  t  Oovernment  controls,  not  only  of  prices, 
bu'  others,  should  be  ended  as  soon  as  prac* 
tic  ible. 
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Wfrsbip  "Iowa"  Makes  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  low.* 
^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIW 

Monday.  February  11,  1946 

Ur.  HOEVEN  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
let  ire  to  extend  m>  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CMi  I  include  herewith  a  splendid  article 
reliting  to  ships  of  the  United  States 
Nary  which  took  part  in  World  War  II 
an^l  which  bear  the  names  of  Iowa  land- 
marks: 

WaisHir    "Iowa"    Uajues    Rkcosd — Pichttno 
Acmrs  IN  Dun  Against  Japan 

^hen  the  history  jf  World  War  II  U  writ- 
ten ships  of  the  United  States  Navy  bearing 
naiies  of  Iowa  lai.dmarks  will  play  a  proml- 
nei  t  part. 

lcx«iDost  among  the  23  ships  bearing 
naiiea  of  cities,  counties,  and  rivers  of  the 
Bute,  was  the  45.000-ton  battleship  loica. 

C  ne  of  the  most  powerful  units  of  the 
(.  the  lowQ  was  commissioned  on  Peb- 
nia  ry  23.  1943.  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard. 
On  March  34.  1M3.  ahe  put  to  sea  on  her 
aha  Ke -down    cruise   with   3.000   officers   and 

Tfkf  /OKW  carried  the  late  President  Roose- 
to  north  Africa  for  the  historic  confer- 
wlth    Winston    Churchill    and    Joseph 
Sta  In  at  Tehran.  Iran.  In  Novemt>er  1943. 

JOINS  PACHTC  nsxT 

eta  January  2.  1944.  she  sailed  from  Chesa< 
e  Bay  for  the  Pacific.     Passing  through 
Canal,  the  Iowa  arrived  at  Puna- 
Kllloe  lalands,  and  took  part  In  the  am- 
phibious assault  ng"***"*  Kwajalein  AtoU  In 


^       the  Panama 

futi 


the  Marshall  Islands.  On  February  4.  1944. 
when  the  operation  was  completed  ahe  en- 
tered the  anchorage  at  Majuro  Atoll. 

On  March  18.  1944.  the  Iowa  sortled  from 
Majuro  Island  and  helped  bombard  MUle 
Atoll.  There  she  received  her  only  damage  of 
the  war.  Two  Jap  shells  struck  her,  one 
bursting  on  the  deck  with  small  damage  and 
the  other  entering  the  ship's  side,  bursting 
In  an  empty  compartment.  The  only  casu- 
alty was  one  man  with  a  cut  face. 

In  support  of  Taak  Force  58.  the  ship  was 
in  position  with  carriers  of  the  group,  on 
March  30.  1944.  as  they  launched  air  strikes 
on  Palau  and  on  Woleal  Islands,  of  the  Caro- 
line group.  The  next  action  found  the  same 
force  setting  course  for  Humboldt  Bay.  New 
Guinea,  where  they  supported  landings  by 
striking  at  HollandU.  Alupe.  and  Wakde 
during  the  period  of  April  22-28. 

■nVKS  AS  fXACSHIP 

Turning  northward,  approach  was  made  on 
Truk  and  on  the  29th  air  strikes  were  car- 
ried out.  Two  days  later  with  the  Iowa 
serving  as  flagship  the  Island  of  Ponape  was 
bombarded. 

The  Marianas  compalgn,  culminating  In 
the  Invasion  of  Salpan,  TInlan.  and  Guam, 
found  the  fotca  still  In  the  support  units  of 
Task  Force  58  carrying  on  air  strikes  against 
those  Islands  and  in  the  bombardment  group 
that  blasted  TInlan  on  June  13. 

There  followed.  June  19-31.  the  battle  of 
the  PhUlpplne  Sea.  often  called  the  "Mari- 
anas turkey  shoot"  by  Navy  fliers  who  shot 
down  nearly  500  planes  and  Inflicted  severe 
damage  on  Jap  carrier  and  fleet  units. 

BtTPPOITS  OraUTIONS 

July  1944  was  spent  In  Marianas'  waters, 
supporting  operations  on  Salpan  and  Guam 
and  carrying  out  an  air  strike  on  Palau  on 
the  24th.  Early  in  August  the  force  retired 
to  Eniwetok. 

Under  way  again  early  In  September,  now 
a  part  o(  the  Third  Fleet,  the  lotca  arrived 
(or  an  atUck  en  the  middle  Philippine  Is- 
lands on  September  12  Turning  eastward, 
she  struck  the  Palaus  on  September  17  In  sup- 
port o(  the  landing  operations  on  Pelellu 
Mand.  Four  days  later.  In  position  80  miles 
oflkhore.  air  strikes  were  made  against  Luzon. 

Moving  southward  on  the  24th.  the  Vlsayae 
Islands  were  again  targeu  for  the  carrier 
planes,  (ollowed  by  retirement  of  the  (orce  to 
Salpan  and  then  UllthI  Atoll. 

szxvxs  AS  pazss  ship 

In  October  1944  the  Iowa  commenced  serv- 
ing as  press  ship  (or  the  fleet  Prom  her 
modern  radio  broadcasting  room,  teletyjie. 
and  wlrephoto  (actlities.  the  leading  news- 
pa|>ermen  and  radio  commentators  of  the 
United  States  and  Allied  Nations  transmitted 
first-hand  news  of  the  war  at  sea. 

On  October  10  the  Iowa,  with  other  units 
of  Task  Force  38.  arrived  in  position  off  Oki- 
nawa and  t>egan  a  series  of  air  sUlkes  against 
the  Ryukyus  and  Formosa. 

On  October  18  aircraft  were  launched  from 
a  position  north  of  Luzon  (or  attacks  en  that 
Island  in  preparation  (or  the  Leyte  Invasion. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  (or  Leyte  OuK 
the  Iowa  steamed  in  toward  the  central 
Philippines,  with  carrier-launching  aircraft 
which  attacked  the  Japanese  central  force 
headed  for  San  Bernardine  Straits. 

CONTINTIS  SUPPOCT 

During  the  remainder  of  October  and 
through  November  the  (orces  of  which  the 
Iowa  was  a  part  continued  to  give  air  suppmrt 
In  the  Philippines  area  with  repeated  strikes. 
Air  attacks  from  the  fast  carriers  were  con- 
tinued through  December,  but  the  Iowa  suf- 
fered shaft  trouble  and  was  ordered  to  the 
States  for  navy  yard  overhaul,  arriving  In 
Ban  Francisco  January  15.  1945. 

Leaving  Hunters  Point  drydock.  San  Fran- 
cisco. March  19.  1945,  the  Iowa  Joined  Taak 
Force  58  off  Okinawa.    On  May  12,  the  force 


retired  briefly  to  UllthI,  but  returned  to  the 
area  off  the  Ryukyus  and  struck  southern 
Kyushu  with  repeated  air  strikes.  About 
June  13,  retirement  was  made  to  Leyte, 

Departing  from  Leyte  July  1.  the  support 
force,  with  the  Iowa  serving  as  flf.gshlp, 
moved  into  position  off  Japan  for  siutalned 
air  attacks  upon  the  homeland  which  con- 
tinued Intermittently  until  Augiist  15. 

ATTACKS  smx  mhu 

The  first  air  strike  was  made  on  Tokyo 
on  July  iO.  The  next  against  no-thern 
Honshu  and  Hokkaido  on  the  14th.  On  July 
15,  the  Iowa  did  her  part  in  blasting  the  steel 
mills  and  other  targets  of  Muroran.  Hok- 
kaido. On  the  17th  she  bombarded  Hitachi, 
Honshu.  The  loua  fired  more  than  6(0  tons 
of  ammunition  in  these  two  bombardments. 

Rejoining  the  carriers  again,  they  struck 
Tokyo  on  the  18th.  The  next  air  attack  was 
on  July  24  against  the  Dure-Dobe  area. 
These  attacks  continued  throughout  ^he  re- 
maining days  of  July,  and  Included  the 
Nagoya  and  Tokyo  areas. 

On  August  15  word  of  the  Japanef«  sur- 
render halted  air  attacks  prepared  for  the 
Tokyo  and  Nagoya  area. 

On  August  27.  3  years  to  the  day  after  her 
launching,  with  her  log  reading  190,31:-  miles, 
the  Iowa  dropped  anchor  In  Saham  Wan. 
an  open  bay.  30  miles  southwest  of  Tokyo. 
On  August  20  she  moved  into  Tokyo  Buy.  and 
there  acted  as  one  of  the  support  ships  for 
the  first  landings  on  the  Japanese  heme  Is- 
lands on  Augiist  30. 

Along  with  the  Iowa,  the  heavy  cruiser 
D€3  Moines,  the  frigates  Burlington  and 
Davenport,  the  gunboat  Dubuque,  th.«  cargo 
ship  Red  Oak  Victory,  and  the  net  car  ?o  ship 
Keokuk  were  Uking  part  in  important  ac- 
tions around  the  world. 

Christened  with  names  of  counties  of  the 
State  were  the  following:  Cargo  ships 
Muscatine  and  Appanoose,  the  attack  cargo 
ahlp  Union,  and  the  attack  transports  Clay, 
Fmpette,  Fremont.  Warren.  Wayne.  Adair, 
thelby,  Grundy,  Clinton,  and  Audulym. 

Bearing  names  of  rivers  were  the  gasoline 
tankers  Maquok-ta  and  Nodaway. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  DakoU.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  General  Eisenhower 
and  Admiral  Nimitz  leviewed  the  status 
of  the  demobilization  In  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  for  Members  of  the  Co.igress 
at  the  Library  auditorium.  I  was  struck 
by  the  fact  that  nolwdy  said  anything 
about  the  Marine  Corps. 

I  said  as  much  to  the  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  McCoMiACKl,  who  promptly  sug- 
gested to  Admiral  Nimitz  that  a  state- 
ment on  the  situation  in  the  Marine 
Corps  be  prepared  for  me.  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  Admiral  Nimlta  and 
with  Brig.  Gen.  Merritw  A.  Edson,  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  pointing  out  the 
then  prevalent  questions  about  th*'  large 
body  of  marines  in  north  China. 

Subsequently,  a  statement  on  tht?  sta- 
tus of  demobilization  in  the  Marine  Corps 
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was  prepared  for  me  by  the  Command- 
ant of  the  Marine  Corps,  which  I  desire 
to  place  in  the  Concrkssional  Record  for 
its  historical  value  and  general  Infor- 
mation. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  statement 
that  the  Marines  have  reduced  from  a 
peak  of  484.000  men  at  VJ-day  to  301.070. 
as  of  January  11,  and  that  as  of  that 
date,  the  Corps  has  discharged  48.000 
more  than  originally  planned  and  was  6 
weeks  ahead  of  its  demobilization  sched- 
ule. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  marines  who 
went  into  China  were  obliged  to  re- 
main longer  than  was  anticipated,  with 
the  result  that  high-point  men  among 
them  were  not  released  as  early  as  men 
of  similar  service  in  Japan,  where  re- 
placements were  made  more  easily. 

The  crediting  of  points  for  discharge  is 
the  same  In  the  Marine  Corps  as  in  the 
Army,  but  the  Marine  Corps  has  been 
able  to  reduce  its  separation  score  more 
rapidly  at  times.  The  present  critical 
score  for  discharge  in  the  Marines  is  45 
points. 

The  letter  and  stat«nent  from  General 
Vandegrift  referred  to  are  Inserted  at 
this  point  with  permission  of  the  House : 

HEAOQUAKms,  United  Btatb 

MaaiKX  CoBPS. 

Washington. 
The  Honorable  pRAitcts  Casb, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Ur  DEAa  Ua.  Casz:  Following  Fleet  Ad- 
miral Nlmlti's  statement  to  Members  of 
Congress  concerning  Navy  demobilisation, 
you  requested  Information  relative  to  the 
Marine  Corps'  demobilization  system,  par- 
ticularly as  It  applies  to  China. 

Pursuant  to  that  request  I  am  sending  you 
the  information  herewith  by  Brig.  Gen.  Mer- 
mt  A.  ■daon.  United  States  Marine  Corps: 

(a)  The  Marine  Corps  point  system  for 
discharge  is  Identical  with  the  Army's  insofar 
as  the  crediting  of  points  Is  concerned.  The 
Marine  Corps  has.  however,  been  able  to 
reduce  the  critical  score  for  separation  slightly 
earlier  than  the  Army. 

The  Marine  Corps  point  system  has  uni- 
versal application  within  the  corps.  This 
means  that,  regardless  of  whether  a  marine 
is  serving  within  the  continental  United 
States,  a  Pacific  island,  Japan  or  China,  the 
same  rules,  and  requirements  for  separation 
are  applied   to  him. 

The  present  discharge  score  is  50  points  for 
male  officer  and  enlisted  personnel. 

(b)  At  the  time  the  Marine  Corps  forces 
entered  Japan  and  China,  those  forces  con- 
tained a  large  percentage  of  high-point  men 
who  had  participated  in  fighting  across  the 
Pacific. 

The  Initial  Marine  Corps  occupying  forces 
in  Japan  and  China  were  of  almost  equal 
strength.  In  the  case  of  Japan,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  In  the  strength  of  Marine 
Corps  forces  as  a  result  of  which  almost  all 
hlgh-polnt  men  have  been  withdrawn. 

On  the  other  hand.  In  China  there  has  been 
no  substantial  rediKtlon  In  Marine  Corps 
strength,  with  the  result  that  hlgh-polnt  men 
have  remained  In  China  longer  than  they  did 
in  Japan. 

Two  other  factors  aggravated  this  condi- 
tion. For  a  whUe  it  appeared  that  the  ma- 
rines would  be  withdrawn  from  China  at  an 
early  date.  Therefore,  only  small  numbers 
of  replacements  were  ordered  to  China  until 
It  became  evident  that  the  marines  woxild 
be  there  longer  than  was  contemplated 
.  originally. 

I  know  you  understand  that  the  time  re- 
quired  to  transport  men   to  China   as   re- 


placements and  thereafter  to  return  the 
high-point  men  who  have  been  relieved  from 
(%ina  to  the  United  States  for  separation, 
was  a  controUlng  factor  In  the  spe<;d  witli 
which  men  from  China  could  lie  discharged. 

(c)  More  than  11,000  replacementa  have 
arrived  in  China  since  the  1st  of  December. 
Some  of  these  replacements  were  obtained 
through  redistribution  of  low-point  person- 
nel in  the  Paclflc.  The  majority  were 
shipped  from  the  United  States.  Additional 
replacements  have  recently  arrived  nt  other 
destinations  in  the  Paclflc  and  mcn-e  are  en 
route. 

As  a  result  of  the  replacement  program,  the 
majority  of  the  50-polnt  men  In  the  Marina 
Corps,  including  those  from  China,  wlU  be 
discharged  in  January  and  practically  all  of 
the  remainder  will  be  discharged  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

(d)  The  Marine  Corps  has  alreiidy  an- 
nounced that  on  February  1  It  will  reduce 
discharge  requirements  from  60  to  4i»  points. 
Pursuant  to  this  reduction,  38,000  additional 
men  wUl  become  eligible  for  discharge  on 
February  1. 

Whenever  the  Marine  Corps  tasfas  permit 
further  point  reduction  In  order  to  speed 
Reparations,  such  reductions  wUl  be  made. 
No  announcement  thereof  will  be  made  until 
shortly  before  the  effective  date  in  oider  that 
the  expectations  of  thoee  to  be  separated 
will  not  be  frustrated  by  unforeseen  contin- 
gencies which  might  arise. 

(e)  The  Marine  Corps  strength  on  VJ-day 
was  approximately  484.000. 

Between  that  time  and  January  11.  199,840 
personnel,  or  about  41  percent  of  the  VJ- 
day  strength,  were  released.  During  that 
period  the  Marine  Corps  discharged  48,000 
more  personnel  than  original  plans  indi- 
cated could  be  released. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  at  this  time 
the  Marine  Corps  is  actually  6  weeks  ahead 
of  Its   planned   demobUization   sch»jdule. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  A.  VANiiEQEirr. 

Data  on   U.  S.  Marine  Corps  demoTHlization 

■     (Compiled  as  of  Jan.  11,  1946) 
Marine  Cc«-ps  strength  VJ-day 484.631 

Demobilization  by  months: 

August . 4. 135 

September 19.  555 

October - 44,  605 

November 61.  238 

I>ecember-_ 64.007 

January  (1-11.  inclusive) 16,100 

Total— 199,640 

Joining  since  VJ-day: 

Selective     service »6,967 

First  enlistments.. _  9,210 

Reenllstmentfi.- -  « 1,057 

Total 17,aa4 


Marine  Corps  strength,  present 301,070 


»  Last  call  on  selective  service  in  November. 
'Included    In    both   VJ-day    and    present 
strength. 

PRZSKNT  DIBTKnnmON 

Marine    Corps    strength    In    United 

States,  available 1— .  119,461 

Eligible  for  discharge,  60  poinU..  6,  926 
KUgible   for  discharge,  but  re- 
tained (specialists) 419 

Eligible    for     discharge,    other 

than  on  points 993 

Eligible  for  overseas  duty 26,069 

Not  eligible  for  overseas  duty 72,  641 

Women's  Reserve 8.  303 

Arrived  from  overseas,  not  re- 

fiected  In  strength  returns..  8,210 


FsrszNT  DISTRIBUTION— continued 
Marine  Corps  strength  overseas 129,770 

Fleet  Marine  Force: 

China -  45,981 

Japan 25. 152 

Other  Pacific. 60.843 

Total 121.476 

Non -Fleet  Marine  Force: 

Pacific.    Island    commands, 

security,  etc 6. 150 

Atlantic,—- 1.23* 

Total.. 7.884 

Ships  detachments  approxi- 
mately)  6,000 

Konavallables  (hospitalized,  re- 
cruits In  training.  In  transit, 
etc.  (approximately))— 46,839 

Total - 801.070 

Overseas,    eligible    for    discharge — 

60  points 23,209 

In  transit  to  United  States  (ap- 
proximately)  -    ao.ooo 

Under  orders  (approximately)—      3.209 

Planned  rate  of  return  from  cTCr* 

seas 69, 101 

January  (majority  of  50-polnt 
men  wiU  be  discharged  this 

month) - -.  24,219 

February     (practically     all     60- 

point  will  be  discharged) 6.102 

March 11, 149 

AprU 8, 039 

May 7.  696 

Jvme 1.  996 


Note. — At  present.  Marine  Corps  demobUi- 
zation Is  6  weeks  ahead  of  the  planned  sched- 
iile.  Forty-eight  thousand  officers  and  men 
have  been  sparated  from  the  corps  In  excess 
of  the  scheduled  demobUization  plan. 
Relative  strengths  of  Regulars.  Re- 
serve, and  selective  service: 

Regular  Marines  (volimtary  en- 
listments)  77.041 

Reserve  Marines  (volimtary  en- 
listments)  177.000 

Selective  service 47,029 

Total 301, 070 

Recruited  and  reenllsted  (Jan.  1  to 

9.  1946.  Inclusive) 1,219 
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HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NOETH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  DakoU. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Euggestion  that  the 
country  meet  what  apparently  Is  an  ex- 
treme shortage  of  wheat  by  shifting  from 
white-flour  bread  to  dark  bread  is  caus- 
ing the  country  great  concern.  This  is 
especially  true  in  that  section  of  the 
country  where  wheat  is  the  major  crop 
and  where  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  shortage  of 
wheat. 
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Unjler  unanimous  consent.  I  Include 
here^rith  a  sUtement  taken  from  the 
St.  I'aul  rtoneer  Press  in  which  Mr. 
That:her.  one  of  the  great  cooperative 
leaders  and  authorities  on  farm  ques- 
tions, offers  a  solution  for  this  problem: 

WHK.\  '  lOi'HS  BT  ThMUBta  PSOKMED THATCHI» 

si,c:iSTs    covaufMxirr    »o«aow    gkain    m 

EMYmCXNCT 

(By  AUred  D.  St«dman) 

borrowing    of    wheat    from 
to  Bmuh  the  current  relief  shortage 
]  ropoaed  to  President  Truman's  special 
committee     In     a  surprise     move 
night  by  M .  W.  Thatcher,  cooper- 
grain  leader  of  St.  Paul, 
surprise  plan  for  cracking  the  wheat 
short^e.  so  that  millions  of  starving  people 
war-torn  countries  can  be  fed.  was 
subidltted  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace, 
IS  i.  member  of  the  President's  special 
mmlttee  on  wheat.    Secretary  Wallace 
rted  to  work  on  the  plan. 
iffers  a  way  out  of  controversial  remedies 
such  as  requiring  a  shift  from  white 
and   bread  to  brown  flour   and  bread. 
Wednesday  caused  Philip  W.  Plllsbury 
pifotest  directly  to  the  President. 

*  proposal  by  Thatcher,  who  is  general 
of  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Ter- 
mlniU  Association.  Is  brand  new  and  Is  a  wide 
departure  from  all  of  the  other  plana  that 
hlthi  rto  have  been  under  Intensive  study  In 
Wasliington 
It  atcher 
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Is  understood  to  have  dlacQMed 

>lan  directly  with  Washington  by  long 

telephone  Wednesday. 

the   plan,   the   Government    would 

jpon  farmers  throughout  the  West  who 

hold  wheat  to  lend  It  to  the  Govern- 

The  Government  would  pay  nominal 

or  none  at  all  on  the  loans  of  wheat. 

loans  would  be  repaid  to  farmers,  not  tn 

orm  of  wheat  but  as  cash  at  full  face 

of   the  wheat,  whenever  the   farmers 

tt  repaid. 

wheat  is  at  ceilings,  the  value  would 
:hange  unless  the  ceilings  were  changed 
the  period  of  the  loan, 
genius  of  the  sinprlae  plan  Is  that  it 
to  the  heart  of  the  income-tax  dUBculty 
now  Is  encouraging  large  numbers  of 
to  hang  onto  their  wheat  until  a 
crop  la  In  sight  next  summer  or  fall. 
85.000.000  bushels  are  estimated  to 
t^eld   on   farms  in   North   Dakota  alone, 
the   total   in   all   States   Is   about   200.- 
bitfhels. 

tnccme-taz  trouble  Is  that,  if  farm- 
should  sell  their  wheat  holdings  now.  and 
under  later  pressure  from  the  Govem- 
ahould  sell  their  new  1M4  crop  before 
I.  they  would  concentrate  the  In- 
from     two    crops     in     1     year.     That 
run    their    income    taxes    up    in    the 
brackets      As    a   result,   some    would 
virtually  to  give  away  the  return  on  a 
part  of  the  two  crops.     But  by 
Just   when   to  take  repayment   in 
of  the  loan  of  wheat,  the  farmer  could 
It  at  such  a  time  as  to  Mwure  that  he 
pay  taxes  on  Income  from  only  one 
of  wheat  In  1  year, 
situation  is  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
having  In  storage  on  his  farm  wheat 
M.OCO.     If  he  should  respond  now  to 
^rnment  pleas  to  sell,  then  should  raise 
equally  valuable  crop  this  year  and 
ihould  respond  to  Government  pressure 
that  before  next  January  1.  he  would 
a    1M6    taxable    Income    of    •10.000. 
would  run  his  taxes  into  high  figures, 
f  he  should  lend  his  tS.OOO  crop  to  the 
t.  he  could  accept  payment  on  It 
year  and  pay  a  tax  on  the  98.000.  and 
lend   his  second  crop  to  the  Oorern- 
and   accept   repayment   of   that   next 
•gain  paying  the  tax  on  the  income 
on*  crop. 
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Ultimately,  however,  the  farmer  would 
have  to  pay  a  tax  on  2  years'  wheat  crops 
In  1  year,  for  there  is  no  loophole  in  the 
plan  for  missing  a  year's  taxes.  However, 
farmers  are  not  looking  for  recent  bumper 
crop*  and  high  prices  to  continue  Indefi- 
nitely. So  they  expect  the  tax  problem 
would  largely  solve  Itself. 

The  present  tax  situation  is  due  to  three 
factors.  The  first  two  are  the  big  yields  and 
the  good  prices  that  have  combined  to  in- 
crease Federal  Income  taxes.  The  third  is 
the  fact  that  many  farmers  held  over  their 
1945  wheat  crop  into  1946.  either  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  lower  income  taxes  this 
year,  or  in  expectation  of  higher  wheat  prices 
or  through  difficulties  In  getting  raU  trans- 
portation. 

It  Is  to  crack  loose  the  dam-up  of  wheat 
on  the  farms  that  Thatcher  now  has  proposed 
his  novel  plan  of  asking  farmers  to  lend 
their  wheat. 

Thatcher  also  asserts  that  further  steps 
will  be  necessary.  These  Include,  he  says, 
cracking  the  Jam  of  railroad  transportation, 
and  letting  farmers  know  definitely  and 
promptly  that  wheat  price  ceilings  are  to 
stick.  These  steps  combined  with  the  wheat 
borrowing  should  get  the  wheat  moving  to 
seaboard  in  the  volume  needed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  relief,  he  says. 

Thatcher  has  called  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Grain  Cooperatives,  of  which  he  Is 
president,  to  meet  in  Chicago  Friday  and 
Saturday  to  consider  united  recommenda- 
tions to  meet  the  shortage.  Thatcher  de- 
clares there  is  enough  wheat  to  meet  the 
needs,  and  that  the  problem  is  to  get  farm- 
ers to  release  It.  That  Is  the  purpose  of  the 
unusual  proposal  for  Government  borrowing 
of  wheat  that  he  now  has  worked  out. 

One  of  the  plans  hitherto  proposed  has 
been  for  calling  the  Government's  loans  on 
wheat.  In  order  to  get  the  wheat  as  collateral 
or  induce  farmers  to  sell. 


Farmers  Know  the  Farm  Facts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDWNA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
war,  whenever  the  American  people 
wanted  a  fresh  Insight  into  the  progress 
of  the  AlUes  action  on  either  the  diplo- 
matic or  battle  fronts,  they  heard  it  from 
Churchill.  Our  administration  kept  it 
dark.  It  seems  that  in  peace  also  we 
are  going  to  have  to  get  our  news  from 
British  sources. 

While  we  have  been  aware  of  the  suf- 
fering and  hunger  of  the  war-torn  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  we  also  have  been  led  to 
t>elleve  that  the  billions  we  appropri- 
ated for  XJNRRA  and  the  military  oc- 
cupation forces  were  adequately  han- 
dling the  situation.  Remember  the  re- 
cent campaign  of  Mr.  Lehman? 

Now  from  the  tongue  of  Lord  Halifax, 
speaking  before  the  food  processors  and 
distributors  of  America  at  Atlantic  City, 
we  learn  "that  we  are  not  far  off  from 
famine  in  Europe."  Immediately  there- 
after President  Truman  announces  that 
our  Nation's  food  supplies  must  be  ra- 
tioned. An  Ironical  twist  Is  that  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Anderson,  who  has 


blown  hot  and  cold  on  the  food  shortages, 
during  this  meeting  failed  to  say  a  word 
about  the  food  crisis.  In  fact,  from  liis 
report  the  food  representatives  w«re 
hopeful  over  the  outlook. 

Naturally,  we  are  all  willing  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  the  stricken  populations  of  Europe. 

Farmers  of  this  country  know  the 
farm  facts  of  life.  If  the  administra- 
tion were  to  learn  them,  perhaps  both 
domestically  and  abroad  our  food  short- 
ages could  be  alleviated. 

The  farmers,  however,  have  serlciis 
cause  for  confusion  over  what  the  ad- 
ministration will  do  next  on  farm 
policies.  But  they  are  not  confuied 
about  farming.  Feed  for  the  farmer  and 
food  for  the  family  table  are  two  diff<?r- 
ent  things.  You  cannot  have  beefsttak 
or  fried  chicken  without  first  having  feed 
on  the  farm.  It  takes  the  farmer  to 
know  how  to  get  these  things  produced. 
We  were  not  getting  enough  milk  and 
butter  recently  because  the  farmer  was 
not  getting  enough  for  his  butterfat.  He 
sent  his  milk  to  the  ice  cream  manufac- 
turers. There  is  an  unprofitable  piice 
ceiling  on  butterfat.  Under  the  price 
ceilings,  the  farmer  could  make  more 
after  paying  for  his  feed,  the  cost  of 
growing  it.  and  feeding  it  to  his  cows, 
by  selling  whole  milk.  For  the  same 
reason,  com  Is  not  reaching  the  feed 
market — administration  red  tape  and 
unreasonable  price  controls. 

The  administration  must  realistically 
appraise  the  f aimers  problem  which  is 
based  on  supply  and  demand,  with  a  legi- 
timate profit,  or  we  will  flounder  into 
deeper  water.  In  a  few  short  weeks  the 
farmer  will  be  working  his  ground  for 
the  coming  season's  planting.  What 
can  he  expect  from  the  administration? 
More  ceilings  and  controls  on  his  produc- 
tion, or  a  freer  rein  to  produce  the  crops 
essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
this  country  and  the  people  abroad. 


Dental  Health  for  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or  cAUroaNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11.  1946 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
cent years  two  bills  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds  for  dental 
research  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Congress  and  have  failed  to  pass.  It  is 
Inconceivable  to  me  tha'  Congress  could 
have  overlooked  the  imp -nance  of  such 
measures;  that  Congress  could  actually 
fail  to  consider  legislation  that  would  be 
of  such  direct  benefit  to  every  human  be- 
ing, that  could  quite  conceivably  have  to 
do  with  lengthening  our  lives  and  those 
of  our  friends,  relatives,  and  acquaint-, 
ances. 
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Dental  defects  are  the  most  common  of 
all  physical  ailments.  At  fne  time  or 
another  all  of  us.  as  has  nearly  everyone 
alive,  have  suffered  pain,  discor^fort.  and 
direct  or  indirect  impairment  to  our  to- 
tal health,  as  a  result  of  dental  troubles. 
In  many  sections  of  our  country  dental 
manpower  is  shockingly  inadequate. 
Many  Americans  cannot  pay  the  price 
of  dental  health.  Such  things  must  be 
remedied. 

The  prevention  and  control  of  dental 
disease  needs  perfecting.  This  depends 
on  research.  It  came  as  a  surprise  to  me 
to  find  out  that  we  actually  know  rela- 
tively little  atwut  the  causes  of  decay  of 
the  teeth  and  diseases  of  their  support- 
ing structures,  though  many  tooth-paste 
ads  have  tried  to  convince  me  that  my 
cavities  resulted  from  a  failure  to  use 
that  particular  product. 

There  are  two  Wlls  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  would  Immea.surably  aid  dental 
health  In  this  country.  If  the  Senate 
would  act,  these  bills  will  eventually  come 
to  us  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  consideration. 

S.  190  provides  for  a  Federal  appro- 
priation to  equip  a  National  Institute  of 
Dental  Research  in  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  This  insUtute 
would  seek  every  means  to  promote  and 
stimulate  research  and  would  itself  work 
on  the  causes,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  dental  diseases.  The  institute  would 
endeavor  to  coordinate  other  research  so 
that  its  results  could  be  used  most  effec- 
tively. 

Additional  appropriations  are  author- 
ized, in  this  measure,  to  foster  dental 
research  in  other  public  and  private 
agencies,  and  to  provide  grants-in-aid  to 
universities,  hospitals,  and  laboratories. 
S.  1099  authorizes  appropriations  to 
enable  both  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  and  State  and  municipal 
health  authorities  to  enga«e  in  an  active 
campaign  of  dental-health  education,  to 
institute  and  maintain  dental -health 
programs,  and  to  care  for  school  children. 
This  also  Is  of  major  importance  for  past 
research  has  demonstrated  that  dental 
defects  in  later  life  will  be  much  less 
prevalent  if  the  individual  has  had  su- 
perior treatment  as  a  child. 

One  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Harry  R. 
Hancock,  of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  an 
outstanding  dentist  and  a  member  of  the 
California  Dental  Association,  wrote  the 
following  in  a  letter  to  me  regarding  the 
need  for  the  passage  of  S.  1099  and  S.  190: 
Dental  decay  is  not  as  spectacular  as  some 
of  the  diseases  for  which  we  spend  huge  sums 
on  research,  but  certainly  it  Is  more  uni- 
versal and  economically  it  Is  much  more  cost- 
ly to  our  people.  We  cannot  afford.  It  seems 
to  me,  to  pass  up  any  chance  at  controlling 
this  health  menace. 

Health  is  as  necessary  to  us  as  the  food 
we  eat  or  the  air  we  breathe.  If  there  are 
human  beings  who  cannot  secure  health 
because  they  cannot  afford  it.  if  health 
can  be  supplied  to  all  our  people  more 
efficiently  with  the  Government's  aid. 
then  it  is  one  of  the  first  responsibilities 
of  the  Government  to  do  all  in  its  power 
to  make  a  healthy  Nation  possible.     I 


cannot  believe  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
fuse to  lace  its  primary  duty  to  the 
people. 


Governors  of  South  Dakota,  Wyommg, 
and  Nebraska  File  Brief  With  United 
Nations  Organization  on  Subject  of 
Locating  the  World  Capital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  £.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  8.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  great  wave  of  protests  which  has  de- 
veloped over  the  recommendations  of  the 
UNO  site  committee  that  the  new  world 
capital  be  located  in  an  area  taken  from 
Connecticut  and  New  York  after  uproot- 
ing the  residents  and  business  establish- 
ments from  that  historic  and  densely 
populated  area,  I  believe  the  Congress 
and  the  country  will  be  interested  in 
reading  the  following  brief,  which  is  now 
on  file  with  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization in  London: 

Baizr  OM  thk  Subject  or  Location  or  thi 
Pbuiahxnt  Hkadqcabtebs  or  thx  Ukitcd 
Nations  Obgamization 

(Submitted  in  behalf  of  the  beautiful  Black 
Hills  mountain  country  of  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  and  Nebraska — Presented  to  and 
fUed  with  Dr.  Stoyan  Gravilovlc,  chairman 
of  Interim  Site  Committee  of  United  Na- 
tions Organlratlon,  at  New  York,  N.  T.. 
January  31,  1»4«,  by  M.  Q.  Sharpe,  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Dakota,  for  the  States  of 
South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  WyomUig  in 
which  States  la  the  beautiful  Black  Hills 
mountain  country) 

IirnUJDUCTOET 

None  of  the  committees  or  subcommittees 
of  the  United  Nations  has  yet  discovered 
the  location  which  the  United  Nations  need 
for  their  permanent  headquarters.  In  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  which  their  investigation  has 
been  limited  they  can  only  take  the  best  they 
can  get;  they  are  unable  to  get  what  the 
United  Nations  need.  The  reason  lor  this  is 
that  what  the  United  Nations  need  for  a  per- 
manent headquarters  does  not  exist  in  the 
northeastern  United  SUtes.  It  does  not  exist 
along  either  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States 
nor  within  the  range  of  Influence  of  any 
single  great  city  of  the  United  States.  This 
brief  will  show  that  it  does  exist  within  the 
beautiful  Black  Hills  mountain  country  of 
South  DekoU,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska. 
Keep  in  mind  that  we  are  going  to  speak 
of  what  the  United  Nations  need;  not  what 
U  the  best  they  can  get  in  some  restricted 
area. 

In  formulating  this  brief  we  shall  assume 
that  the  United  Nations  Organization  will 
succeed  and  will  be  a  permanent  world  gov- 
ernment growing  In  Its  Importance  and  do- 
minion as  the  nations  commence  to  expe- 
rience the  benefits  of  centralized  world  con- 
trol. We  shaU  assume  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  is  destined  to  be  a  great, 
continuing,  growing  Influence  for  good 
throughout  the  world  and  throughout  the 
future.  The  steps  that  It  takes  now  and 
the  direction  which  those  In  charge  now  give 


It  must  therefore  be  considered  with  the  ever- 
present  Idea  of  a  great,  powerful,  growUig 
organization  with  wwld-wide  Jurisdiction 
and  control. 

With  these  introductory  Ideas  in  mind  we 
take  our  first  step  In  reasoning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  where  the  permanent  headquartera 
ought  to  be. 

what  is  thi  world  INTl'l'LID  TO  FKOM  THE 
VIXWPOIWT  or  TRAVIL  DISTANCI  TO  AND  FROM 
rrs    PXRICANENT    HRADQTJARTniS? 

If  a  spot  could  be  found  which  by  mathe- 
matical computation  could  be  determined  as 
being  more  equally  convenient  from  travel- 
distance  standpoint  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
Organization  than  any  other  spot  on  the 
globe,  It  would  have  to  be  accepted  as  the 
premier  spot  If  this  one  factor  alone  were  In- 
volved. This  spot  exists  in  the  midcontinent 
area  of  the  United  States  of  America,  accord- 
ing to  the  world  map  which  we  heretofore 
submitted  to  the  Preparatory  Commission  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  as  a  part 
of  our  invitation  to  locate  the  headquartera 
in  the  beautiful  Black  HUls  mountain  coun- 
try. (See  world  map  and  array  of  arguments 
on  file  with  the  United  Nations  Organization 
Secretariat.) 

It  must  be  assumed  that  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  travel  to  and  from  their  head- 
quarters. In  years  to  come  some  nations  now 
weak  wUl  grow  in  strength  and  power;  some 
now  strong  will  decline;  changes  wUl  occur 
in  these  factors  but  changes  wUl  not  occur 
In  the  land  mass  or  distances  between  land 
areas  on  the  globe.  Therefore,  a  location 
having  the  Indisputable  permanent  factor  of 
being  the  most  equally  accessible  to  all  the 
member  nations  should  be  one  of  the  first 
and  continuing  considerations  of  those  vested 
with  the  power  of  deciding  this  important 
question  for  all  time  to  come.  The  midconti- 
nent area  of  the  United  States  of  America 
holds  this  indisputable  permai>ent  factor. 
The  map  proves  It.  It  exists  that  way  because 
of  the  shape  of  the  land  mass  of  the  world 
and  the  way  such  land  mass  U  divided  into 
nations. 

The  beautiful  Black  Hills  mountain  coun- 
try is  almost  in  the  center  of  mid -continent 
North  America.  A  headqu«ai.cr8  there  would 
be  within  two  or  three  hundred  miles  of 
British-Canadian  territory;  within  a  few 
hundred  miles  of  Russian  territory;  close  to 
all  South  American  countries;  more  con- 
veniently located  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  considered  In  the  aggregate  than  any 
other  spot  that  has  been  Investigated  for  the 
location.  Move  to  any  other  location  and 
you  are  penalizing  some  country  of  the  world 
with  extra  travel,  for  the  benefit  of  some 
other  country.  Tou  are  the  trustees  of  this 
Important  decision  now  and  for  the  future. 
Recognizing  this  self-evident  factor  of  the 
decision  and  giving  It  due  consideration  and 
weight  hereafter  is  one  of  the  duties  with 
which  the  people  of  the  world  have  entrusted 
you. 
IN  ADomoN  TO   rrs   favorable  cbooraphicai. 

LOCATION  THI  BIAUTirm,  BLACK  HILLS  MOTTN- 
TAIN  COXTNTRT  HAS  CLIMATIC  AND  HEALTH- 
FUL LlVIlfC  CONDITIONS  tJNIXCKLLEl)  ANY- 
WHERK  IN   THX   WORLD 

The  most  favorable  location  from  view- 
point of  geography  may  not  alone  control  the 
decision.  Other  factors  must  coexist  with  It. 
Those  who  will  attend  at  the  world  head- 
quarters permanently  or  transiently  should 
have  good  climatic  conditions  and  healthful 
living  conditions.  Pew  places  on  earth  equal 
and  none  surpass  the  beautiful  Black  Hills 
mountain  country  In  the  possession  of  both 
of  these.  Their  climate  is  a  Temperate  Zone 
climate.  It  has  all  the  distinctive  seasons 
of  spring,  summer,  fall,  and  winter.  Tou 
can  choose  your  own  altitude  from  the  sur- 
rounding grassy  plains  at  an  elevation  trf 
2  400  feet  to  the  tip  of  Mount  Harney.  7,243 
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last  normal  year  of  tourist  travel 
:he  war  more  than  one  million  tourists 
the  beautiful  Black  Hills  mountain 
cams  from  all  over  the  United 
from  Canada,  liezleo.  South  America, 
.  and  to  some  extant  from  the  world 
The  reason  they  came  Is  that  they 
of  the  attractive,  interesting 
and  ths  pleasant  living  and  travel 
Tourist  travel  to  ths  beautiful 
fUUs  mfinrt^"  country  has  been  grow- 
year  aa  the  knowledge  of  its 
and  environment  spreads. 
ally  the  scenery  can  be  deecribed  as 
.Jeatic  colossal,  towering,  Impres- 
Ibe  thlagi  that  produce  these  reac- 
ippon  you  are:  long  flat  valleys  girdled 
no.  birch,  aspen,  cedar,  oak  and  nu- 
other  beautiful  trees:  towering  moun- 
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^shlng.  boating,  surf  riding,  and  ele- 
hoUls  and  cabins  rapidly  grow- 
neet  the  ever-Increasing  tourist  travel: 
for  winter  sports:  granite  natural 
reeembllng  castles,  towers,  pinna- 
pillars  of  heroic  alae:  the  beautiful 
eresting  Mount  Rtashmore  statuary  ol 
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the  scale  of  men  440  feet  toll:  beautl- 
Interestlng  underground  cares  of 
exposing  crystals,  prisms,  and 
It  rare  and  interesting  beauty,  many 
developed  with  lighting  and  path- 
miles  underground  Here  are  found 
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1  lentontte.  feldipar.  and  other  precious 
1  aubstaneaa.  Berda  of  buffalo,  deer, 
lope,  big  bora  abeep.  and  flocks  of 
ta.  ducks  and  partridge  are  a  part  of 
which  ts.  literally.  6.000  square  miles 
filled  with  sU  the  interesting  spect- 
tbe  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable 
and  within  easy  travel  distances  of 
;  Ike  Denver,  Omaha.  Cheyenne,  Mln- 
Chlcago.  Iiocated  within  the  area 
many  thriving,  growing  cities  and 
of  smaller  alas.  Ail  these,  together 
numeroiM  iioits,  camping,  boating. 
and  FMNatlaaal  attaa,  are  connected 
lyatein  of  State  hlf^waya  open  for 
4nd  kept  in  good  travel  eondition  the 
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The  beautiful  Black  Hllla  mountain  coun* 
try  has  an  individuality  and  a  unique  set- 
ting In  mldcontinent  America,  which  for 
ya^rs  has  made  it  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  all  who  see  and  experience  iu  many  at- 
tractive, pleasant,  and  Interesting  featurea. 
It  la  coanopoUtan  in  IU  physical  content 
snd  anvlromnent.  containing  mining,  lum« 
berlng,  agriculture,  herding,  milling,  manu- 
facturing, processing,  transportation,  and 
communication  fscllltlea  of  naodem  kinds. 
All  the  great  occupations  and  professions  of 
man  are  active  within  the  area.  It  Is  re- 
puted to  conUin  the  richest  100  square  miles 
of  territory  on  earth. 

Location  of  the  permanent  headquarters 
In  this  beautiful  Black  Hills  moimUtn  coun- 
try will  afford  all  the  attractive  interesting 
scenery  and  all  the  pleasant  wholesome  rec- 
reational opportunity  which  any  normal 
person  should  desire.  The  ever  growing 
toortet  traflW:  and  vacation  enterprises 
throughout  the  area  prove  this  with  increas- 
ing certainty  each  year. 

WOaU)  HZAOQUAXTXaS  SBOtTLO  BE  IN  AN 
DrVnOITKBMT  WKXKX  TKX  NATTVX  PSOPLX  AXI 
A«»»WAi  m  TO  THS   C&AKD   OBJICnVXS    OF   THZ 


The  mldooDttaent  area  of  the  United  States 
is  the  last  great  empire  building  operation  of 
the  world  at  large.  Into  this  area  during 
the  past  100  years  have  poured  many  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen.  Frenchmen.  BsUlans, 
Dutch.  Spanish.  Germans,  Scandinavians. 
Kiislane,  Italians,  Oreeka,  Austrlans,  Yugo- 
slavians. Ctaehs.  Chinese.  Japaneee.  Bthlo- 
plans:  in  fact,  ail  the  great  blood  strains 
of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa.  Here  are  found 
numerous  nationals  of  the  white,  yellow, 
brown,  black,  and  red  races  of  the  world. 
We  have  a  population  of  conglomerate 
origin.  Throughout  the  years  they  have  de- 
veloped this  great  mldcontinent  area  with 
the  newest  of  culture,  science.  Invention, 
education,  commerce,  and  industry  known 
to  the  world.  They  have  dons  this  working 
together  as  equals  under  the  constitutions 
and  laws  of  the  ooimtry.  They  have  all  had 
a  voice  and  a  band  In  shaping  Its  direction 
and  accomplishment.  As  citizens  they  hsve 
been  equal  in  fact  as  well  as  in  legal  rights. 
This  great  fusion  of  the  blood  straliu  of 
the  world  has  laid  the  foundation  here  for 
a  "world  race"  which  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nstions  Organi- 
sation loomlnir  up  majestically  for  future 
attainment.  How  appropriate  a  location  for 
the  permanent  headquarters  of  the  United 
KaUons. 

In  this  area  there  Is  now  and  always  has 
been  a  complete  freedom  of  religious  belief 
and  practice  There  Is  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  state.  Although 
the  region  Is  predominantly  Christian  in 
rellgton.  only  a  few  yaara  ago  the  South  Da- 
kota Supreme  Court  held  that  a  statute  pro- 
viding for  reading  of  the  Bible  In  the  public 
schools  was  unconstitutional  and  prohibited 
the  attempt,  because  of  a  constitution  which 
guarantees  complete  freedom  of  religion  and 
■•par  at  Ion  of  church  and  state. 

■qpallty  of  race,  religion,  and  opportunity 
is  an  eatabUshed  fact  and  not  merely  an 
Ideal  in  tbli  wea. 

No  more  approprlste  spot  will  ever  be  lo- 
cated by  any  committee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, so  far  as  equality  of  race,  religion,  and 
nationality  are  concerned.  It  is  an  inviting 
prospect  for  the  permanent  headquarters. 
It  presages  harmonious  relations  with  the 
entire  area  and  success  for  United  Nations 
from  the  begiimlng. 


NATIONS   CAM   RAVX   IN   THIS   BXAU- 

Tirnt.  SLACK  Rnxa  icocntain  comrrsT  cxs- 
TAiN  ooNomoNs  WHICH  rr  nsxbs  ans  which 
IT  WILL  havs  mttch  DirricuLTT  IN  mnnNG 

AKTWHSaS  XUS  IN  THB  UNTTSD  BTATXS 

Ttie  United  Nations  needs  and  ought  to 
have  a  son*  containing  at  least  100  square 


miles  which  would  be  ceded  to  It  and  be 
internationalized  so  that  it  would  have  com- 
plete authority  and  control  without  restric- 
tion from  any  nation  In  the  world.  It  should 
bave  an  Independent  site,  of  st  least  this  size, 
aad  with  all  the  other  factors  heretofore 
■yadflad  in  this  brief.  It  should  own  this 
ilte. 

In  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  mountain 
country  are  many  such  sites  which  can  be 
ceded  to  the  United  Nations  in  short  time 
together  with  unrestricted  access  to  the  site. 
There  are  many  such  sites  with  such  sparse 
permanent  settlement  that  the  few  people 
occupyii^  them  can  easily  be  persuaded  to 
exchange  them  for  other  locatlooa  or  to  sell 
them  so  that  complete  possession  can  be 
given  to  the  United  Nations  Organization 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  ready  to  make  use  of 
them.  Very  llttie  Inconvenience  will  be 
caused  to  anyone. 

It  is  reasonably  certain  that  if  the  United 
Nations  Organization  selects  one  of  those 
sites  in  the  beautiful  Black  Hllla  mountain 
country  and  deslree  cession  of  complete 
sovereignty  over  It  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Leglslsture  of  South 
Dakota  will  immediate'.,  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  requeet  with  possibly  one 
reeervation.  That  reeervation  would  no 
doubt  be  that  if  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization abandons  use  of  the  site  as  a  perma- 
nent headquarters  for  a  period  of  5  years  or 
more  the  site  will  then  revert  to  the  Nation 
and  State  with  the  same  sovereignty  as  be- 
fore the  ceaslctfi  to  the  United  Nations. 

WHAT  Atl  THxVmJXCTIOWS  TO  LOCATTNO  THl 
WOBLO  HKAOQCAXTRS  IN  THX  ■SATmrUL 
BLACK  HCLS  MOUNTAIN  OOt7NTBTT 

It  appears  from  the  foregoing  pages  of 
this  brief  that  the  beautiful  Black  Hills 
mountain  country  does  h-Jd  within  it  all  the 
really  Important  physical  features  of  an 
Ideal  loeatton  for  permanent  headquarters. 
The  only  objections  ever  expressed  against 
the  site,  we  think,  arc  Ulvlal  and  no  augtist 
body,  charged  with  the  future  success  of  this 
world  organization  will  sver  be  much  Influ- 
enced by  them.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  state 
them  and  show  their  triviality  and  inapplica- 
bility, and  how  easily  time  will  obliterate 
them. 

If  any  of  the  cities  of  New  York.  Boston. 
Philsdelphia.  or  Chicago  were  located  within 
50  mllee  from  the  beautiful  Black  Hills 
mountain  country  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
would  now  be  the  selected  site  for  permanent 
headquarters.  It  has  everything  else  In  the 
criteria  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
except  a  large  city.  Is  the  proximity  of  a 
large  city  an  essential?  Would  it  add  any- 
thing to  the  abilities  of  those  who  will  be 
charged  with  the  duties  of  world  organiza- 
tion snd  administration,  to  do  the  important 
work  entrusted  to  themT  Will  It  add  to  their 
thinking  or  working  ability  In  any  way?  The 
answer  Is  plain.  It  wtU  not.  On  the  con- 
trary It  will  deuact  from  them:  it  will  be  a 
continuing  Invitation  to  distractions  from 
them:  it  will  overshadow  what  oug2it  to  be 
the  most  Important  center  of  the  world, 
with  IU  own  already  established  Importance, 
world  connections,  and  size.  History  proves 
this  beyond  dcubt.  Tew  of  the  great  move- 
ments in  raciiU  progress  or  development  have 
originated  from  the  great  cities. 

When  Buddha  was  assembling  the  beauti- 
ful principles  announced  In  his  eight-fold 
path  to  righteousness,  which  are  still  the 
delight  and  solace  of  more  people  than  fol- 
low any  other  religion,  he  sought  the  se- 
clusion of  the  countryside  and  abandoned 
the  great  cities  of  his  empire.  Under  the 
quiet  of  the  Bo  tree  he  announced  them. 

When  Mohammed  was  evolving  the  mild, 
dignified  philosophy  of  Islamtsm.  those  idesls 
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which  presage  general  peace  and  quiet  and 
ihe  recognition  of  equality  of  all  persons 
according  to  their  own  personal  merits,  he 
frequently  retired  to  a  small  cave  In  the 
foothills  to  contemplate.  There  from  Cll  to 
622  he  evolved  those  great  principles  which 
•till  direct  the  conduct  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  world's  population. 

When  Jesus  was  slowly  assembling  the 
majestic  concepts  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  the  principles  of  conduct  leading  to  It. 
he  went  about  the  humble  homes  of  ordinary 
people,  he  frequented  the  lonely  areas  by  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  away  from  the  distractions  and 
turmoil  of  the  world. 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1644-48)  was 
formulated  at  two  small  towns.  Munster  and 
Osnabruck.  not  only  as  a  treaty  of  peace  but 
to  end  an  era  of  religious  warfare  and  In- 
augurate a  world-wide  attempt  at  tolerance. 
The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  met  In  a 
mountain  country  44  miles  northeast  of 
Verona  (at  that  time  a  greater  distance  than 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  is  today)  and 
there  accomplished  the  chief  definitive  work 
of  Catholic  reform. 

In  this  country  we  early  passed  by  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  to  select  an  Isolated 
site  on  virgin  territory  for  our  permanent 
Capital  at  Washington.  D.  C. 

In  fact  all  great  cities  wore  wilderness 
originally.  History  proves  definitely  that 
proximity  to  a  large  city  Is  not  an  essential 
or  even  a  favorable  element  for  production 
of  great  Ideals  requiring  thinking,  study, 
analysis  and  courageous  pioneering  work. 

We  might  Just  as  well  face  the  real  facts 
and  they  are  that  the  only  reason  for  wanting 
proximity  to  a  large  city  Is  for  the  purpose 
of  social  life,  entertainment  and  fun.  It  is 
the  age-old  temptation  to  follow  the  flesh 
pots  and  wine  casks  of  riotous  living  which 
detract  from,  rather  than  add  to,  our  ability 
to  think,  work,  and  act  accurately  and 
courageously. 

Those  In  charge  of  United  Nations  destinies 
should  put  the  location  of  their  permanent 
headquarters  on  a  higher  plane  than  this. 
In  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  mountain 
country  they  can  find  the  natural  grandeur 
and  majesty  appropriate  to  the  headquarters 
of  a  world  organization  which  we  hope  will 
be  the  salvation  of  the  world  and  its  con- 
tinuing advance  along  the  line  of  racial 
equality,  development,  and  civilization.  We 
submit  that  a  decision  to  that  effect  would 
at  once  radiate  throughout  the  world  the 
idea  that  the  United  Nations  Organization  Is 
approaching  and  making  its  Important  de- 
cisions with  sincerity  and  singleness  o*  pur- 
pose: that  purpose  being  always  at  every 
btep  to  do  the  very  best  thing  to  attain  the 
great  objectives  expressed  in  tlie  Charter. 

The  only  other  objection  we  have  ever 
heard  against  the  beautiful  Black  Hills 
mountain  country  It  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  no  facilities  there  ready  for  Immediate 
occupation  and  operation  of  the  general 
headquarters.  While  this  Is  not  a  correct 
statement  of  fact,  and  while  we  can  furnUh 
ample  facilities  for  tempKirary  use,  we  pro- 
pose to  ariswer  the  objection  in  a  way  more 
beneficial  to  United  Nations  operations. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  present  tend- 
ency In  United  Nations  operation  to  proceed 
with  too  much  haste.  There  seems  to  be  a 
propensity  to  try  to  hurry  everything  along 
the  lines  of  setting  up  some  new  business 
corporation  or  some  new  industrial  organi- 
zation. We  respectfully  submit  that  there  Is 
no  need  for  haste  and  that  too  much  haste 
may  breed  distrust  among  the  members,  may 
preclude  smaller  nations  from  asserting  their 
various  Interests,  and  may  prevent  ffttain- 
ment  of  the  right  decision  on  many  Impor- 
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tant  questions  in  the  formative  period  of  the 
Organization's  existence.  The  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  or  Its  members.  Is  in 
charge  of  the  world.  The  enemies  of  its  ideas 
are  xmder  complete  restraint.  Therefore, 
why  not  give  to  these  important  questions 
the  research,  analysis,  and  time  for  decision 
to  which  they  are  most  certainly  entitled. 

We  suggest  that  the  Organization  did  very 
well  at  San  Francisco  during  its  stay  there. 
It  has  been  doing  very  well  at  London  and 
could  continue  there  temporarily  until  ita 
facilities  at  the  new  site  were  made  to  its 
own  order  and  convenience.  It  could  move 
to  Stalingrad  for  a  temporary  stay,  then  to 
Pelplng.  then  to  Paris.  Maybe  it  would  be  a 
great  thing  for  the  various  nations  of  the 
world  to  see  their  capital  and  government  in 
actual  operation  in  their  midst  for  a  short 
time.  Maybe  it  would  show  them  that  It  was 
theirs:  that  they  were  a  component  part  of 
It:  that  Its  capital  and  government  could 
operate  in  their  midst  successfully.  Grad- 
ually the  Organization  can  be  assembling  lis 
personnel,  composing  its  procedure,  and  ac- 
cumulating the  experience  which  will  enable 
It  to  go  ahead  methodically  and  efficiently 
when  it  occupies  its  permanent  headquarters. 
We  did  this  in  the  original  establishment  of 
permanent  capital  of  the  United  States  and 
It  proved  both  practicable  and  successful. 

We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  our  an- 
swer to  the  objection  of  no  facilities  for.  Im- 
roedUte  use.  as  follows:  (1)  We  can  provide 
them  If  early  occupation  Is  an  essential ;  (2) 
it  would  be  better  to  construct  them  to  your 
own  order  and  design  from  the  start  and  grad- 
ually occupy  them  as  you  developed  the  in- 
ternational zone  of  100  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. 

WOtnJ)  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  ORGANIZATION  BX 
WELCOME  TO  THE  BEAXTTirUL  BLACK  HILLS 
MOUNTAIN  COUNTHT? 

We  have  heretofore  advised  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  of  the  signing  of  a  Joint 
declaration  by  the  governors  of  10  sovereign 
States  of  mldcontinent  North  America,  specif- 
ically asking  the  Organization  to  establish 
headquarters  in  the  mldcontinent  area  and 
pointing  out  the  many  advantages  of  doing  so 
from  the  viewpoint  of  United  Nations  success. 
This  is  the  largest  block  of  olBclal  influence 
that  has  so  far  Issued  from  the  United  States 
of  America  on  the  regional  location  of  the 
permanent  headquarters. 

One  of  the  first  invitations  to  be  lodged 
with  the  United  Nations  Organization  was 
that  of  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  mountain 
country  signed  Jointly  by  the  Governors  of 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska  In 
which  sovereign  States  the  region  lies.  Dur- 
'  ing  all  the  time  the  matter  has  been  consid- 
ered we  have  in  various  ways  shown  our  de- 
sire to  have  the  permanent  headquarters  lo- 
cated In  this  area. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  on  the  ques- 
tion: The  United  Nations  Organization  would 
not  only  be  welcome,  but  we  are  anxious  to 
have  you  locate  your  permanent  headquarters 
in  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  mountain  coun- 
try. 

We  respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  this 
brief  establishes  the  fact  that  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  the  best  decision  which  the 
United  Nations  Organization  could  make  for 
the  permanent  benefit  of  the  Organization 
and  the  successful  attainment  of  Its  ma- 
jestic objectives,  so  far  as  selection  of  Its 
permanent  headquarters  is  concerned,  is  to 
select  the  beautiful  Black  Hills  mountain 
country,  which  always  welcomes  you  here. 

Dated  January  30,  1946. 

DWICHT  GXISWOLD, 

Governor  of  Nebraska. 
M.  Q.  Shakpe, 
Oovernor  of  South  Dakota. 
LssTEB  C;  Hunt, 
Governor  of  Wyoming. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Electric  LifSt 
and  Power  Rates 
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or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  12  years 
ago  today  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity entered  upon  its  first  contract  to  dis- 
tribute power  generated  on  the  Tennes- 
see River  to  the  people  of  that  area. 
That  great  organization  has  grown  until 
it  is  capable  of  generating  12.000.000,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  a  year. 

As  coauthor  of  the  bill  creating  the 
TVA.  and  one  who  has  fought  its  battles 
in  Congress  from  that  day  to  this,  I  am 
proud  of  the  wonderful  record  it  is 
making. 

It  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  de- 
velopment of  ancient  or  modem  times. 
It  has  done  more  for  the  power  consum- 
ers of  America  than  anything  else  that 
this  Government  has  ever  undertaken, 
in  supplying  a  yardstick  to  show  the 
American  people  what  electricity  is 
worth  and  what  It  should  cost  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  in  every  section  of  this 
country. 

Bsfore  the  creation  of  the  TVA,  the 
private  power  companies  were  buying 
power  from  the  Government  at  Muscle 
Shoals  at  a  little  less  than  2  mills  a  kilo- 
watt-hour and  selling  It  to  the  residential 
consumers  at  an  average  of  more  than 
9  cents  a  kilowatt-hour.  The  average 
residential  consumer  in  that  area  used 
from  30  to  40  kilowatt-hours  a  month. 
The  average  commercial  consumer  used 
less  than  100  kilowatt-hours  a  month 
and  paid  about  the  same  rates  for  it  as 
did  the  residential  consumers. 
The  fanners  got  no  electricity  at  all. 
Today  the  average  residential  con- 
sumer in  that  area  is  using  156  kilowatt- 
hours  a  month  and  payiBg  an  average  of 
1.81  cents  a  kilowatt-hour,  and  the  com- 
mercial consumers  are  using  an  average 
of  392  kilowatt-hours  a  month  and  pay- 
ing an  average  of  2.01  cents  a  kilowatt- 
hour. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  rural 
power  lines  have  been  built  in  the  TVA 
area,  which  includes  every  one  of  the  10 
counties  I  represent.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  throughout  the  area  are 
being  ser\'ed  with  TVA  power  at  TVA 
rates,  bringing  to  them  light,  hope,  in- 
spiration, and  relief  from  drudgery.  It 
brings  them  everything  the  man  in  the 
city  has — except  the  noise  and  city  taxes. 
Again  I  say  it  is  the  greatest  single  de- 
velopment of  ancient  or  modem  times. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  a  table  of 
electricity  sales,  statistics  of  the  TVA 
for  the  month  of  November  1945. 

Please  study  it  carefully  and  compare 
Its  figures  with  the  electricity  consumed 
and  rates  paid  by  the  people  you  repre- 
sent. 

Then  you  will  b^ln  to  imderstand 
what  the  TVA  really  means. 

(The  matter  referred  to  follows:) 
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Distriboton,  froopod  according  to  fwal  1!H5  frees  revenue 


Wholesale  purchases 


Kilowatt-    iMUlsper 
hours  for       kilowatt- 
month  hour 


Number  of  customers 


COOFERATIVI  MSTKIBl  TOBS 

Group  B  ($251 .000  to  $7.10.(100): 

Duck  River  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Tennessee.. 

(iih«on  County  Flectric  Membership  Corp..  Tennessee . 

Mi<I(lle  Tennessee  Electric  Afembership  Corp.,  Ten- 
n(>s.sce ^ 

8t'  itmchee  Valley  Electric  Cooperative.  Tennessee 

Volunteer  Electric  Cooperative.  Tennessee 

Group  C  ($101,000  to  $Z'*.O0O): 

.Mcorn  County  EU-ctric  Power  Association,  MissL'sippi. 

.\pi>aIachiAn  Electric  Corp..  Tennessee 

Cullman  Electric  Corp..  Alabama 

Cunibcrland  Electric  Membership  Corp.,  Tennessee.. 

Four-County  FWfric  Power  Association,  Mississippi.. 

Hnbton  Electric  Corp.,  Tennessee 

Marahall  l)e  Kalb  Kloctric  Corp.,  Alabama 

Meriwether  I>cwls  Electric  Corp.,  Tennessee 

North  Georgia  Electric  Mcml>ership  Corp.,  Oeorpia.. 

Pennyrile   Kural    Electric  Cooperative   Corp..   Ken- 
tucky  

Pontotoc  Electric  Power  Association,  Mississippi 

Southwest  Tenneaaee    Electric    Membership   Corp., 
Tennwsee 

Tombipbee  Klectrie  P  .=  ■•>•  A^^iciation,  Mississippi 

Tri-County  Electric  '  ipCon>-.  Tenneaaee 

L'pper  Cumberland  i  Membership  Corp.,  Ten- 

n«see - 

Group  J>  (111.000  to  $100,000): 

Central  Electric  Power  Association,  Mississippi 

Cherokee  Electric  Corp.,  Alabama 

Kort  I^oudoun  Electric  Corp  .  Tennessee 

Joe  Wheeler  Electric   Membership  Corp..  Alabama.. 

Lincoln   County   Electric  Membership  Corp-    Ten- 


Mountain  Electric  Corp..  Tennessee 

Satchel  Trace  Electric  Power  Association,  Missis-Mppi 

North  Alabama  Electric  Corp..  Alabama 

Pickwick  Electric  Membership  Corj)..  Tennessee 

I'latcau  Electric  Corp  ,  Tennc,<»>e 

Prentiss  Electric  Powec  Assf)ci«tion.  Mississippi 

Sand  Mountain  Electric  Corp..  Alabama 

Tallahatchie     Valley     Electric     Power     Assodalion, 

Mis.<isslppl 

Tennessee  Valley  Kleiiric  Corp..  Tennessee. 


Tippah  Electric  Power  Association.  Mississippi 

Warren  Kural  Eleclric  Cooi^rative  Corp..  Kentucky- 
West    Kentucky    Rural  Electric  Cooperative   Corp., 

Kentucky  - 

Group  E  ($5«.fltt)or  less): 

Blue  KidRP  Eleclric  As.sociafion.  Geonria 

Caney  Fork  Elcctne  Corp..  Tennessee 

Chickasaw  Eleclric  Corp..  Tenneaite- i----.- 

East  MisBi8sip|)i  Electric  Power  AlBociation,  Missis- 
sippi   • -- 

Forked  I>ecr  Electric  Corp.,  Tennessee .- 

11  ickman- Fulton   Counties   Rural  Electric  Coopera 

tire  Corp..  Kentocky 

Monroe  County,  EPA.,  Mississippi 

North  Ea.st  Miss.  EPA..  Mis.n«ippi 

Tishomingo  County  EPA.,  Mississippi 

raiTATK  COlirANIIS 

Bells  Light  &  Water  Co..  Tennessee 

Franklin  Power  A  Light  Co..  Tennessee 

Tennessee  Light  A  Power  Co.,  Kentocky 

TVA  DIKKCT  OPKaATlONS 

Copperhill  District,  Tennessee 

I^uderdale  District,  Alabama - --- 

TOTALS 

t)2  municipalities 

46  cooperatives 

;i  private  cooipaniea „....——— 

2  TVA  direct  operations 


Grand  total. 


4,201.761 
3.108.750 

1.744,170 
3,3eZ040 
1, 099. 700 

1,928,300 
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month 


271487,173 
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311 160, 955 
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Residential  customer  statistics 


Nnmber 
of  cus- 
tomers 
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L88 
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1.87 
1.86 
Z20 
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1.85 
Z88 
Z20 
1.95 
118 
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1.99 
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Z39 
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1.85 
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144 
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Z58 
Z30 
Z05 

Zll 
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Z04 
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Z32 
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Z23 
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1.82 
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Z30 
ZOO 
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Z73 
Z61 

2.67 
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L56 
ZOl 
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1.75 
Z09 
Lf4 
1.89 
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18 
21 

17 
20 
24 

12 
30 
34 
18 
29 
28 
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25 

17 
27 

34 
36 
28 

25 

16 
36 

28 
15 

21 
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3» 

3B 
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26 

27 
21 
17 
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21 

33 
31 
32 

25 

25 

27 
23 

2r 
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23 
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13 
24 

13 
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319 
289 

434 
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141 
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151 
295 
271 
206 
153 

178 
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203 
143 
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127 
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74 
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73 
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Z04 
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m 
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138 
101 
121 
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163 
111 
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in 

196 
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150 
1» 

161 
186 

3.11 
130 
152 
181 


za 

1.83 
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116 
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I.n 

138 
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Median  kitowatt-bours  and  parcrat  naing  less  than  25  kitowatt-hours  are  October  figures  for  aU  distrilmiors. 


These  are  the  rates  we  hope  to  see 
spread  throughout  the  entire  Nation  and 
extended  to  every  farm  home  in  America. 


Who  Can  Give  Away  Part  of  United 
SUtes  to  UNO? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or  MicmcAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11.  1946 

Mr.  SHAKER.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


a  thought-provoking  article  by  George 
E.  Sokolsky,  well-grounded  and  highly 
respected  news  commentator.  This  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  many  of  the  Nation's 
newspapers  Friday,  February  8: 
Who  Can  Givi  Awat  Pabt  or  United  States 
TO  UNO? 
(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 

Who  can  give  the  United  States  away? 
Who  can  give  any  part  of  It  away?  Who  has 
the  authority  to  deed  It  to  another  country 
or  any  group  of  countries?  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  says  nothing  on 
the  subject. 

Yet.  the  fact  is  that  the  UNO  wants  to 
take  42  square  miles  out  of  the  Unitel  States 
to  make  It  a  separate  and  distinct  country, 
a  foreign  settlement,  an  extraterritorial  area 
governed  by  foreigners  and  not  subject  to 
the  laws  of  this  country.    Who  has  the  right 


to  authorize  the  seizure  of  American  land  In 
the  States  of  Connecticut  end  New  York? 

Judge  John  Bassett  Moore,  America's 
greatest  authority  on  International  relations, 
defines  extraterritoriality  thtis: 

"Owing  to  diversities  in  law,  custom,  and 
social  habits  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  na- 
tions possessing  Exiropean  civilization  enjoy 
In  countries  of  non-European  civilization, 
chiefly  in  the  east,  an  extensive  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  local  law.  This 
exemption  is  termed  'extraterritoriality.'  " 

Of  cotirse,  the  actual  premises  of  embas- 
sies and  such  buUdings  are  acknowledged  as 
extraterritoriality  by  mutual  consent  and 
common  practice.  But  42  square  miles  is  not 
a  building,  nor  can  one  regard  1,500  persons 
and  their  families  and  hired  help  as  ambas- 
sadors. All  these  people  will  live  in  America; 
none  will  live  under  American  law.  As  Judge 
Moore  says: 
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In  Ithe  past  extratanttortallty  baa  exiated 
in  Biraeo.  China.  Japan.  Korea.  Madagaa- 
car,  kfuacat.  Morocco,  Perala.  Samoan  la- 
landa  Slain.  Tripoli.  TunU.  Turliey.  and  Pa- 
cific alanda.  Under  this  system.  If  an  Amer- 
ican fere  kidnaped  and  killed  in  the  UNO  42 
mllea.  no  AOMrlcan  court  would  have 
unleaa  eapartally  called  in  for 
specific  purpose  by  the  UNO  authorl- 
If  tbey  so  daalred.  the  UNO  would  have 
rfght  to  act  up  their  own  police  force  or 
their  own  army  in  Connecticut. 
iTed  under  extraterritoriality  for  13 
I  have,  in  my  own  hotise  In  Shanghai. 
refuge  to  men  who  today  are  promi- 
In  the  Chungfclnf  government  but  who 
not  be  arrested  by  their  own  govem- 
beouee  they  were  In  my  houae.  which 
( xtrmterrltorial. 

at  a  dinner  party  in  the  French  con- 
n   in   Shanghai  Chiang   Kai-shek   bad 
looaely    dlscueaed.     Chiang   wanted   to 
aome  of  thoae  preaent.    One.  who  af  ter- 
hecame  Chiang's  Mlniater  of  Foreign 
.    hM    In    my    houae.     Chiang    knew 
he  waa.  but  be  alao  luiew  that  no  war- 
rant woukl  Bvnt,  as  my  houae  waa  extrater- 
ritorial.   Tile  writ  of   the  countiy  did  not 


Hit  American  lAinuter  to  Slam.  Mr.  King. 
tl  t  course  of  a  note  nuOntalned  "that  the 
proe:tlon  In  the  British  treaty  that  'British 
■Ubj^cta.    their    persona,    homes,    premlaea. 
ahtpe.  or  property  of  any  kind  ahall 
>e  selaed,  injured,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
wttH  by  the  Slameae.'  appttad  equally 
f]|alled  States  cltlaena  under  Vb»  moet- 
-natton   claiiae   and   that    the   entire 
iction  oy^r  the  interesta  of  the  United 
b<>oogtd  exclusively  to   the 
of  the  United  Sutes  " 

JUmm  IN   OWN   RMKT 

Alid  we  all  lived  that  way.  We  were  little 
kUiifl  I  In  our  own  right.  Ttie  government  of 
!ountry  where  we  were  situated  had  no 
•utborlty  over  ua,  no  civil,  no  criminal  juris- 
dtctim  of  any  kind  All  we  had  to  do  was 
tu  k«  rp  out  ot  tfte  frimdly  AaiertOMi  eourt  la 
■har  Khai.  I  iMtv*  mtn  Chimw  abUMd  knd 
lmii| listed  In  their  own  country  because  ei> 
rimn^ty  mude  the  toieigner.  the  alien. 
•  M  I  in  another  •  land 

W  «l  Iftv  Will  obtain  la  lliie  U>equiire.mlle 
WMll  v«  U  OottMOtWulf  WUl  It  be  BngUsh 
mmnnn  law.  the  CiKit  Napoleon  ot  tiM 
Pretv  -i\  or  the  barbaric  police  jurMttHlM  9t 
•uviti   NvtMlM* 

Wij  are  letting  ourwitrea  In  for  e  lot  of 
TiMre  le  no  reaeiu\  why  UNO  re* 
)  «•  a^Uare  milea  of  eitraterrttorlal  ter* 
rltori.  Tbere  !■  no  rvMon  why  the  wivee  and 
chU«  ren.  the  etaMffraplMre  and  personal 
•ere^u  of  all  tb«  dttafattons  should  enjoy 
:  ,  prtvilatee  uid  MW^Iiiiiii.  American 
•oU  nust  remain  AmerteMl  everywhere,  un- 
lU  cirrumsteneee,  and  let  him  who  signs 
an  inch  of  it  be  cursed  a  traitor, 
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LtLM  to  Bntain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHtOAM 

TliS  UOUSI  OF  RXPlUBKNTATIVn 

Mtmdav.  February  11.  194S 

WOODiRUPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
weeks  now — in  fact  since  the  end 
war — you  have  been  hearing  much 


about  lending  money  to  Britain  to 
finance  the  future  of  the  new  British 
Socialist  Empire.  Distinguished  visitors 
from  England,  and  some  of  them  not  so 
distinguished,  have  t>een  reminding  us 
over  and  over  again  that  just  as  it  was 
our  duty  to  help  the  British  win  the  war. 
it  Is  now  our  duty,  with  our  money,  to 
help  them  recover  from  if. 

Well,  it  has  finally  been  announced, 
after  a  series  of  secret  conferences  in 
Washington,  that  we  are  going  to  lend 
money  to  the  British,  and  a  lot  of  it.  It 
adds  up  to  $4,400,000,000. 

Now  this  so-called  loan  was  first  dis- 
closed from  London.  It  was  all  kept  se- 
cret from  the  American  press  until  after 
the  British  newspapers  had  annoimced 
it  the  day  before  the  American  people 
were  Irformed.  This  has  been  the  tech- 
nique employed  in  givmg  information  to 
us  regarding  matters  vital  to  our  in- 
terests. 

The  announcement  was  one  of  those 
long  legal  documents  that  would  frighten 
a  lawyer  and  terrify  a  banker.  The  im- 
portant thing  about  this  document  is 
that  it  tells  everything  about  the  so- 
called  loan  except  what  it  really  is.  a 
gilt  by  the  American  people  to  His  Maj- 
esty's Socialist  Government,  a  gift  of 
$4,400,000,000  to  fhiance  a  Socialist  ex- 
periment.  You  can  finance  a  lot  of 
socialism  for  nearly  four  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars. 

Now.  this  loan  which  we  are  giving  the 
British  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of 
our  financial  aid  to  Britain.  It  is  only  a 
.small  part  of  the  whole  story.  Only 
14.400.000.000.  The  loan  agrvOBtnt  also 
contains  a  clause  which  canc«l«  lend- 
lease  to  Britain  to  th  tune  of  $39,000,- 
000  000 

To  be  sure,  the  British  paid  ua  back  an 
exceedmgly  small  part  in  reverse  lend- 
lease.  They  paid  back  about  $4,000,000.- 
000  in  goods  and  services,  including 
chartM  for  transporting  our  troops  and 
•qulpmant  in  thtlr  shlpg  and  on  their 
railways.  That  laaws  a  balanca  of  $2$,- 
OQMOO.OOO  which  the  at roement  now  dls- 
PMM  of  M  a  gilt,  and  not  a  loan,  al- 
though It  was  made  under  the  Actlttous 
name  of  lend-lease. 

Let  us  not  forfet  the  $6,500,000,000 
which  Oreat  Britain  owes  on  her  debt 
trowing  out  of  the  First  World  War. 
upon  which  !th«  has  not  paid  one  dollar 
since  1833  This,  together  with  the  $25,- 
000.000,000  of  lend-lease  and  the  pro- 
poMd  lift  of  $4  400.000.000,  maktt  a 
grand  total  of  $33,900,000,000.  This  does 
not  include  the  btlllonx  upon  billions  of 
dollars  In  Interest  on  this  huge  amount 
which  we  had  to  borrow  in  order  to  loan 
to  '-he  British.  This  interest  must  be 
paid  each  year  until  such  time  as  we  re- 
duce the  national  debt  in  this  amount. 
At  2  4  percent  the  interest  alone  amounts 
to  $918,750,000  par  year.  Just  how  many 
years'  intereat  atitt  we  pay  before  we 
have  reduced  our  debt  sufllciently  to 
liquidate  the  $35,900,000,000  gift  to  Brit- 
ain? It  will  be  a  Udy  sum  in  the  aggre- 
gate. I  would  say.  our  taxpayers  will  have 
to  dig  up  before  our  taxpayers  will  have 
worked  and  earne<*.  enough  beyond  their 
living  exptnaa  to  pay  this  part  of  our 
national  debt 

Under  the  clrcum.<tances,  the  most  im- 
portant point  to  remember  about  this 


so-called  new  loan  is  that  it  opens  ;he 
door  for  every  country  in  Exirope  rnd 
Asia  to  come  to  us  and  demand  a  i.ift 
camouflaged  as  a  loan.  Soviet  Russia 
alivady  is  reported  to  be  interested  in 
accepting  as  much  as  $6,000,000,000  from 
us.  There  are  rumors  that  China  will 
be  needing  about  $10,000,000  000  of  our 
money  also.  France  already  has  re- 
ceived a  credit  from  us  of  $3,500,000,000 
and  is  now  asking  for  more.  There  is 
even  talk  of  lending  money  to  Italy  to 
help  her  over  the  rough  spots  ahead.  Do 
not  be  too  surprised  if  t)efore  long  we  are 
asked  to  furnish  the  money  with  wMch 
to  build  up  a  new  Germany. 

In  the  case  of  Russia  we  may  have  to 
let  her  have  some  of  our  money  If  we  j:ive 
the  British  thLs  $4,500,000,000.  She  was 
our  ally  too.  She  made  many  sacrifices 
during  the  war  and  suffered  more  de- 
struction In  property  and  manpower  tlian 
anyone  else.  'True,  she  looked  with  com- 
placence when  Hitler  started  the  war. 
True.  Russia  fought  the  Naeis,  but  cnly 
after  they  had  invaded  her  in  violation 
of  the  solemn  treaty  of  peace  between 
them.  Uncle  Joe  Stalin  can,  of  course, 
put  up  a  very  good  argument  that  if  we 
can  afford  to  contribute  money  for  the 
reconstruction  of  Britain  we  can  Jus';  as 
well  afford  to  help  In  the  reconstruction 
of  Russia. 

Stalin  can  do  even  more  than  ask  for  a 
loan.  He  might  well  force  us  to  make 
one.  He  can  argue,  with  what  would  ap- 
pear to  the  Russian  mind  to  have  some 
degree  of  truth,  that  by  lending  money  to 
Britain,  and  refusing  it  to  Russia,  we 
are  starting  the  formation  of  a  bloc  of 
western  powers  which  may  some  day 
turn  against  the  Soviet  Union.  He  can 
say  that  if  we  want  Russia  to  be  frier dly 
with  us.  how  about  a  little  frlerdly 
loan— or  gift. 

Now  If  our  Oovernqpent.  after  a  free 
and  open  discussion,  decided  it  woulc  be 
to  our  benefit  to  give  money  to  the  Brit- 
ish to  help  them  finance  their  new  form 
of  govemmtnt.  that  would  be  quite  tn- 
othrr  thing.  But  lit  lis  be  honaat  « Ith 
the  American  pfoplt.  Let  us  not  call  • 
lift  a  loan  when  it  Is  not  a  loan— but 
la  an  outright  gift.  Let  u.<«  be  honest 
witli  ourselves,  especially  when  we  arc 
dealing  with  the  money  of  the  American 
people,  the  money  for  which  In  the  yi  ars 
to  come  they  must  down  the  years  work 
to  earn. 

You  do  not  need  to  take  my  word  that 
this  so-called  loan  Is  a  gift.  You  do  not 
need  to  take  anybody's  word.  Just  look 
at  the  agreamrat  Itself,  and  recall  the 
sutements  of  the  British  visitors  who 
came  here  to  negotiate  It. 

The  agreement  seta  an  interest  rate  of 
1.82  percent  on  the  so-called  loan,  we 
must  pay  24  percent  for  the  mcney 
which  we  loan  to  her.  But  paymenti  on 
principal  and  interest  are  not  to  b<?gin 
until  5  years  after  the  loan.  Then  there 
is  a  Joker  in  the  agreement  under  wliich 
the  British  do  not  have  to  pay  any  in- 
terest at  all,  if  they  And  making  luch 
payments  will  financially  embarraag 
them. 

The  principal  negotiator  of  the  loan 
for  the  British  was  John  Mayuard 
Keynes,  a  new-style  economist  who  ad- 
vocated repudiation  of  the  debt  the  llrit- 
ish  owed  us  from  the  last  war.    He  also 


was  one  of  the  principal  advocates  of 
deficit  spending  during  the  depression, 
and  was  influential  in  persuading  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  that  you  can  spend  your 
way  to  prosperity  with  money  that  you 
have  not  got.  When  Keynes  arrived  in 
the  United  States  a  few  months  ago  to 
discuss  aid  to  Britain  he  openly  admitted 
that  a  gift,  rather  than  a  loan,  would 
be  welcome. 

Keynes  was  followed  to  this  country  by 
the  Socialist  leader.  Harold  Laski,  and 
the  Red  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  who 
both  sneered  at  the  old-fashioned  suc- 
ce-sful  business  economy  of  the  United 
States  when  compared  with  the  future 
glories  of  British  socialism. 

Now  under  our  old-fashioned  business 
economy,  which  was  successful  enough 
to  furnish  the  materials  of  victory 
throughout  the  world  in  two  World  Wars. 
we  usually  consider  that  a  loan  should  be 
backed  up  by  security. 

You  have  all  heard  the  phrase  about 
"the  Biitish  Empire  on  which  the  sun 
never  sets."  Well,  that  phrase  applies 
equally  well  to  the  new  British  SociaUst 
Empire.  They  have  many  military  bases 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  most  of  which  were 
built  by  we  Americans  at  our  expense, 
which  will  be  helpful  to  us  to  keep  them 
and  us  out  of  another  war.  They  have 
islands  and  bases  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  many  of  the  former  at 
our  very  doors,  which  would  be  useful  to 
us  in  establishing  militaiy  and  civil  avia- 
tion routes  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world 
we  are  expected  to  protect. 

Have  you  heard  any  talk  f lom  the  Brit- 
ish about  putting  up  any  of  these  bases 
or  Islands  as  security  for  a  loan  from  us, 
jU-st  to  prove  that  they  might  be  think- 
ing of  really  paying  us  back?  You  have 
not.  and  neither  has  anyone  else. 

The  British  also  hold  about  $5,000,000.- 
000  In  .securities  In  American  bualntsi 
and  Industry.  Was  there  any  sugtMfetall 
that  they  put  up  these  holdings  as  secu- 
rity for  a  loan?  Not  that  you  or  1  or 
anyone  el.<e  ever  heard  of. 

The  principal  aiBument  of  Ihase  fAVor- 
Inc  the  Rift  or  a  loan  to  Britain  Is  Uiat 
the  money  eventually  will  come  back 
to  us. 

The  British  will  take  the  money,  the 
argument  runs,  spend  It  for  American 
goods,  and  then  pay  us  for  those  Ameri- 
can goods  with  the  money  we  gave  them. 
The  money  will  come  back  to  us,  but  the 
good8  it  buys  will  go  to  Britain.  It  looks 
to  me  as  though  someone  will  be  holding 
the  bag— and  it  will  not  be  the  British. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  argument  is 
like  the  idea  that  our  tremendous  public 
debt  does  not  really  matter  because  we 
owe  the  money  to  ourselves. 

Now.  let  me  try  to  explain  in  simple 
terms  how  this  arrangement  with  Brit- 
ain will  work.  Suppose  you  have  a 
grocery  store.  I  want  to  buy  something 
at  your  store  but  I  have  not  any  money— 
at  least  I  tell  you  I  have  not.  So  I  per- 
suade you  to  lend  me  $5.  I  then  spend 
the  $5  to  buy  groceries  from  your  store. 
You  get  the  $5  back  but  I  get  the 
groceries.    It  Is  all  as  simple  as  that. 

International  dealings  are  not  much 
different  from  dealings  at  the  corner 
grocery  store.  Grocery  stores  extend 
ciedit  to  their  customers.  Just  as  we  as 


a  Nation  have  done  In  the  past.  But  if 
the  owner  of  a  grocery  store  gave  money 
to  his  customers  with  the  belief  that  he 
would  get  it  back  Just  because  his  cus- 
tomers spent  it  in  his  store,  he  would 
soon  go  out  of  business.  It  is  the  same 
in  international  dealings. 

Some  believe  there  are  reasons  why  we 
should  lend  money  to  Britain  on  a  sound 
business  basis.  But  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  we  should  not  give  money  to 
Britain,  or  to  any  other  nation.  We  have 
been  giving  more  than  plenty  during  the 
war  through  lend-lease  and  relief.  It  is 
time  we  received  something  in  return. 

This  so-called  loan  to  Britain  will  not 
go  into  effect  until  it  has  been  approved 
by  Congress.  Its  terms  were  arrived  at 
in  secrecy — secrecy  over  how  the  money 
you  contribute  to  your  Government  in 
taxes  is  to  be  spent  by  a  Government  that 
plans  to  promote  socialism. 

It  is  time  for  open  discussion  on  how 
your  Government  is  planning  to  spend 
your  money  abroad.  It  is  time  for  open 
discussion  on  how  the  new  British  So- 
cialist Government  plans  to  spend  your 
money.  It  is  time  that  the  American 
people  who  have  slaved  and  sweated  to 
achieve  victory  should  know  how  our  re- 
sources are  to  be  used  to  preserve  the 
peace. 


R.  M.  DaTit,  West  Virginia  Businessman, 
Proposes  Business  Manager  for  the 
Federal  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WKST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11,  1949 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speak««r,  Con- 
gress by  the  passage  of  the  receit  reor- 
ganlsatiun  leilslatlon.  has  indicated  its 
desire  to  give  to  tht  Prealdent  of  the 
United  States  the  opportunity  to  Initiate 
reallnemrnt  of  agencies  and  bureaus. 
This  would  be  done  In  an  effort  ;o  bring 
order  and  coordination  Into  the  opera- 
tion of  our  hodge-podge  of  Fedi.'ral  ac- 
ttvltlea. 

We  need,  as  I  indicated  In  my  remarks 
during  the  debate  on  H.  R,  4121),  Octo- 
ber 3  and  4,  1945,  to  eliminate  the  over- 
lapping functions  and  duplications 
found  in  our  sprawling  governmental 
structure. 

We  are,  also,  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  the  operation  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment.  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  com- 
mensurate with  a  responsive  program  of 
offlclency  for  the  best  interest  of  our 
Nation  and  the  well-being  of  our  citizens, 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  connection  with  this 
important  subject  matter  I  herewith  in- 
clude a  most  noteworthy  letter,  from  a 
business  leader  in  my  district: 

MoROAJJTOwN,  W.  Va.,  February  S.  1949. 
Hon.  Haut  S.  Tiumam, 

The  White  Houxe.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Ms.  Pacstoctrr:  For  a  loni^  time  we 
have  recognized  that  the  most  dltR>:ult  posi- 
tion for  any  man  to  hold  in  this  world  la 
that  of  President  of  the  United  Stntes.  The 
duties  of  the  office  have  Increased  erormously 
during  the  period  of  World  War  U  and  the 


problems  the  President  faces  today  are  »o 
complex  and  baffling  that  only  by  specializa- 
tion can  we  possibly  hope  to  solve  them.  He 
should  be  relieved  of  many  of  the  tasks  be- 
setting him  in  these  times,  particularly  mat- 
ters of  financial  concern  which  require  ex- 
pert analysis  and  administration.  Wc  should 
remember  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  largest  financial  organization 
in  the  world  and  has  become  a  permanent 
multiblllion  dollar  corporation. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country 
has  so  much  uncertainty  existed  In  the  minds 
of  the  people  as  to  what  the  future  holds  for 
them.  With  a  national  debt  of  nearly 
$300,000,000,000,  with  taxation  at  the  highest 
level  In  our  history  except  for  the  year  1945. 
the  people  are  entitled  to  know  now  Just 
what  kind  of  a  plan  the  Government  will 
have  to  offer  In  solving  the  complex  problems 
that  we  are  now  faced  with. 

Something  must  be  done  to  hold  the  con- 
tinued faith  and  confidence  of  the  people  in 
our  Government  and  in  private  enterprise. 
Without  further  delay,  the  President  and  the 
Congress  should  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  business  man- 
ager for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  person  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  for  life  or  during  good 
behavior,  with  the  approval  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress.  He  should  be  subject  to  re- 
moval from  office  only  by  joint  action  of 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  ant  then 
only  on  charges  of  misfeasance  or  malfeas- 
ance In  office.  These  safeguards  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  give  him  the  required 
Independence  of  action  and  to  protect  him 
from  political  Interference.  The  business 
manager  should  be  a  man  who  has  had  a 
wide  business  experience  In  positions  of  pro- 
gressively Increasing  administrative  reepon- 
slblUty.  His  salary  should  be  set  at  $150,000 
per  year  with  aU  expenses  paid.  This  will 
aid  materially  in  getting  a  top-flight  man 
who  wiU  be  interested  In  the  position  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  buslneaa 
manager  would  be  »  complete  overhauling 
of  our  national  financial  structure.  In  the 
performance  of  this  duty,  he  muat  not  be 
subject  to  reatrlctlont  by  either  the  execu- 
tive or  leglalatlve  branchea  of  Government. 
Then  he  should  develop  a  ao-year  program 
of  taxation  and  amortlratlon  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  Let  labor  and  management  and 
the  people  generally  know  what  their  taaes 
are  going  to  be  over  a  long  period  of  tloM, 
subject  to  iuch  rfvlslons  aa  may  be  ntoee- 
sary  to  meet  emergenclM.  and  you  wlU  pro- 
vide one  of  tht  most  sUbllistng  factors  In 
lKbor>in«nag«roent  relations.  Let  the  pt.  pic 
know  that  somt  concrete  plans  are  belBg 
made  to  reduce  the  national  debt  and  yott 
win  eliminate  one  of  the  moat  important 
reaaons  today  for  inflation  and  the  threat 
of  further  inflation. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the 
last  13  years  about  Oovernment  planning 
for  the  futura.  Let's  flrat  have  tome  real 
long-range  planning  to  put  the  flnances  of 
this  country  in  aome  understandable  form. 
We  ahall  then  have  a  Arm  foundation  upon 
which  to  build  other  long-range  plans,  auch 
aa  tranacontlnental  highways  on  a  self-llqul- 
datlng  basis  which  I  propoeed  to  the  Preal- 
dent  and  Congress  In  the  year  1»33.  Thla 
may  aeem  to  be  advisable  for  the  general 
welfare. 

In  addition,  the  business  manager  must 
have  authority  to  auperviae  the  budgets  of 
all  Government  Departments,  even  the  armed 
forces.  This  must  Include  the  power  to  In- 
stitute sound  business  practices  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  all  Government  moneys  to  elimi- 
nate duplication  of  effort  and  inefficiency 
by  the  various  agencies  of  the  Government. 
A  decided  drop  in  the  number  of  persona  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  would  be  inevitable  with 
a  consequent  saving  of  mUllon*  of  dollara 
to  the  uxpayar. 
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Le'  me  tmplor«  you.  thertfore.  to  jlTe  •eri- 
ous  Donstderutlon  to  the  required  legtsla- 
tlon  to  carry  this  ptoposal  Into  effrct. 
N«iU  >er  labor  nor  naaacnnent  can  offer  any 
ot>Je<tlon  to  a  plan  which  baa  for  lU  ulti- 
mate objective  the  •tablUzatlon  of  financial 
conditlnns  In  the  country  whereby  both  the 
empl  ayer  and  the  employee  can  plan  for  the 
futu  «.  In  this  way.  the  general  welfare  of 
all  t|)e  people  of  our  country  will  be  aerved. 
Very   alncerely   yours. 

R.  M.  Davn. 
8- — A  "opy  of  thla  letter  baa  been  aent 
to  MKh  MembCT  of  Confreae. 


Lftbar  Lcf  islation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


IHON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Fridau.  February  8.  1946 


vent 


HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Houie  February  7.  passed  what  it  calls 
a  lapor  bill,  but  in  one  re.spect  it  was 
)UStJM  unfair  to  labor  as  the  Wagner 
^t  J I  unfair  to  employers.  If  it  Is  passed 
by  t  le  Senate  and  enforced,  it  will  de- 
>troj  imions.  but  in  my  judgment  it  will 
not  9*58  in  its  present  form.  I  voted 
acali  ist  it.  I  will  vote  for  and  will  con- 
tlnur  to  advocate  legislation  regulating 
unio  IS. 

All  printing  herewith  copies  of  two 
bills  I  Introduced,  dealing  with  public 
strikes  and  interference  with  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce. 

Fe  >ruary  7.  the  House  passed  the  Case 
bill,  designed  primarily.  It  was  said,  to 
lessei  the  causes  of  labor  dlsptn«fl  and 
to  aJnimize  strikes,  the  injurious  and 
eeon)mlc  re-sults  thereof.  The  sponsors 
of  riie  bill  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Wbofe  refused  to  accept  an  amendment 
a  new  section  designed  to  pre- 
strikes.  alTectinR  public-service  cor- 
pora ions,  which  supply  some  of  the  ne- 
cessi  ies  of  life,  such  as  power.  light. 
elect; Iclty.  transportation,  and  commu- 
nicat  ons.  The  amendment  which  was 
re.jec  ed  by  the  proponents  of  the  bill 
.he  committee  is  carried  in  H.  R. 
printed  herewith  and  marked  ex- 
h. 

Pnponents  and  the  committee  also 
rejec  ed  an  amendment  drawn  to  limit 
tlie  B  enalty  imposed  by  the  Case  bill  for 
VioMloas  of  sections  11  and  13.  The 
penal  ty  imposed  for  violation  of  those 
two  sections  deprives  an  employee 
throtighout  his  life  of  the  right  to  Join 
»  OB  on.  to  bargain  collectively,  to  be 
Wre  ented  by  a  union.  Such  a  penalty 
is  expressly  forbidden  by  the  eighth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite  J  States,  which  prohibits  cruel  and 
VBOnal  punishment. 

Swh  a  limitation  was  embodied  in 
bills  :  I.  R  4951  and  H.  R.  5203  offered 
sosM  ime  ago  and  which,  had  they  t)een 
enact  d.  would  have  accomplished  the 
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result.    They  will  be  marked  «- 
}  and  exhibit  C  and  printed  here- 


Exhibit  A 

H    R  5114 

A  bill  to  aid  In  maintaining  easential  public 
aervlces  by  public  utllltlea  by  requiring  col- 
lective bargaining  contracta  to  include  pro- 
Tlalon  for  adequate  notice  of  Intention  to 
•trlke 

Be  it  maeted.  etc..  That  when  uaed  In  thla 


(I)  The  term  **public  utility"  Includes 
only  a  public  utility  which  la  engaged  in 
commerce  or  whose  operations  are  auch  that 
a  slow-down  or  stoppage  thereof  would  bur- 
den or  obstruct  commerce  or  the  free  flow 
ot  commerce. 

(3)  The  terme  "employee",  "representa- 
tives", "labor  organization",  and  "commerce  '. 
ahall  have  the  meaning  aaalgned  to  them  In 
acction  a  of  the  National  Latwr  Relatione 
Act. 

(3i  The  term  "strike"  includes  any  con- 
certed action  which  reeulu  in  a  slow-down 
or  stoppage  of  work. 

Sac.  2.  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thla  act,  no  public  utility  shall  enter  into 
any  contract  with  any  labor  organization 
concerning  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  terma 
or  condition  of  emplo>'ment  of  any  of  the 
employeea  of  such  public  utility,  unless  such 
contract  provides  that  such  employees  will 
not  engage  in  any  strike  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  00  days  from  the  date  on  which 
they  or  their  representatives  give  to  such 
public  utility  written  notice  of  their  inten- 
tion to  strike  together  with  a  statement  of 
tbetr  reasons  for  such  Intended  strike. 

Sbc  3.  If  any  employee.*;  of  a  public  utility 
engage  in  any  suike  which  continues  for 
more  than  34  hours,  in  violation  of  a  pro- 
vuiun  required  by  section  3  of  this  act  to  be 
Included  in  the  contract  with  respect  to  such 
employees,  whether  or  not  such  provision 
la  incliided  in  the  contract,  or  in  violation 
of  a  provlalon  In  a  contract  with  reepect  to 
such  employees,  entered  into  before,  on.  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enaciment  of  this  act, 
which  problbitj  a  strike  or  requires  the  giv- 
ing of  notice  before  engaging  In  a  strike,  then, 
from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  such  strike 
imtii  the  expiration  of  13  months  after  the 
termination  of  such  strike — 

(1)  the  employees  who  engage  in  such 
strike  shall  not  tie  entitled  to  any  rights, 
prlvllegca.  or  benefits  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  with  respect  to  their 
employment  by  such  public  utility; 

<3)  the  labor  organization  with  which 
such  contract  waa  entered  into  by  such  pub- 
lic utility  ahall  not  be  recognized  as  a  latxjr 
organization,  or  as  a  representative  of  em- 
ployees, under  the  National  Lat>or  Relations 
Act  Insofar  aa  any  matter  relating  to  the  em- 
ployees of  such  public  utility  is  concerned; 
and 

(3)  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
shall  not  require  such  public  utility  to  bar- 
gain with  such  labor  organization  as  the 
repreeentative  of  any  of  the  employees  of 
such  public  utility. 

Sec.  4.  If  such  strike  continues  for  more 
than  34  hours,  the  employees  engaged  In 
such  strike  shall  cease  to  t>e  considered  em- 
ployees of  the  public  utility. 

EXHIXTT    B 

H.  R.  4951 

A  bill  to  make  certain  labor  practices  and 
twycotte  unlawful 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  employees  of  any  person  who  Is  en- 
gaged In  business  aa  a  carrier  of  property 
for  hire,  to  attempt,  by  means  of  a  concerted 
refusal  to  transport  the  property  of.  or  to 
transport  property  to.  another  person — 

(1)  to  Induce  or  require  ruch  other  perrcn 
to  recognise,  deal  with,  comply  with  the  dc- 


d.  or  employ  members  et.  any  labor 
fttion:   or 

(2)  to  Induce  or  require  employees  ol  such 
other  person  to  become  or  remain  me  nbers 
of  any  labor  organisation; 

In  any  case  In  which  the  property  .o  be 
transported  is  to  t>e  transported  In  Intei^tate 
or  foreign  commerce,  or  in  which  such  con- 
certed refusal  directly  affects  interstste  or 
foreign  commerce. 

Sec.  2  It  shall  be  unlawful,  by  meaa<  of  a 
strike  against  any  person,  or  by  meant  of  a 
concerted  refusal  to  work  on,  handle,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  articles  or  material)  be- 
longing to  any  person,  to  Induce  or  rer.uire, 
or  to  attempt  to  Induce  or  require,  another 
person  to  recognize,  deal  with,  comply  with 
the  demands  of.  or  employ  members  of.  any 
labor  organization.  In  any  case  In  which  such 
strike  or  concerted  refusal  directly  af'ects 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

8ac  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor 
organisation,  or  for  any  officer  of  any  I  tbor 
organization,  to  Induce  or  require,  or  tc  at- 
tempt to  induce  or  require,  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  organisation  to  perform  any  act 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  section  1 
or  2. 

Sac.  4.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
vtaiena  of  aectione  1.  3.  or  9 — 

(1)  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  leas  than  HOC  nor 
more  than  11.000.  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  30  days,  nor  more  than  1  year, 
or  both:  and 

(3)  In  case  such  violation  is  by  a  labor 
organisation,  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
cease  to  have  and  cease  to  be  entitled  to  the 
status  of  a  representative  or  lat>or  organisa- 
tion under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act, 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  90  days,  nor 
more  than  0  months. 

ExHiarr  C 

H.  R.  S202 
A  bill  to  protect  employees  and  employers 
engaged    In    Interstate   and    foreign    com- 
merce 

Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

riNBIMCa  AND  POUCT 

Section  1.  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
that— 

(a)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  foster  free  competitive  enterprise,  the  n- 
vestment  and  the  protection  of  private  capi- 
tal in  trade  and  commerce,  and  in  the  ile- 
velopment  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States 

(b)  All  Americans  able  to  work,  seek.ng 
and  finding  work,  shall  be  protected  in  the 
exercise  of  their  right  to  work. 

(c)  All  individtials.  copartnerships,  corpo- 
rations, associations,  and  organizations  cre- 
ating and  maintaining  jobs  shail  be  protected 
in  the  right  to  hire  and  give  employment 
to  any  individual  without  interfererce 
through  force  or  violence  by  any  Individxial 
or  organisation  of  any  kind. 

Sac.  3.  Whenever  any  act  mentioned  In 
this  or  any  subseqiient  section  shall  obstn  ct 
or  Interfere  with  interstate  or  foreign  coiq- 
merce — 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  perscn. 
alone  or  acting  with  another  or  others,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  by  force,  coercion,  la- 
ttmidatlon.  or  by  abow  or  threat  of  force, 
or  attempt  to  use  force,  to  force  or  attempt 
•o  force  any  person  to  become,  be,  or  remain 
a  member  of  any  labor  organization:  or.  i)y 
force,  coercion,  intimidation,  or  threat  of 
force,  or  attempt  to  ubk  force,  to  force  or 
attempt  to  force,  any  person  to  refrain  from 
engaging  In  or  remaining  In  employmei  t. 
or.  by  force,  coercion.  Intimidation,  or  tjy 
show  or  threat  of  force,  or  attempt  to  u^ 
force,  to  interfere  or  attempt  to  interfere 
with  any  employee  or  other  person  on  Ms 
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or  her  way  to  or  from  employment,  or  while 
seeking  employment,  which  in  any  way  con- 
tributes to  the  production  of  anything  which 
may  become  an  article  of  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce. 

(b>  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor  or- 
ganization or  the  ofScers  thereof,  or  for  any 
other  organization  or  the  ofBcers  thereof,  to 
commit  any  of  the  acts  herein  Tns.de  un- 
lawful when  committed  by  a  person  or  a 
group  of  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Interference  In  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  section  1  with  each  employee  or 
other  person  Is  hereby  made  a  separate  and 
distinct  offense. 

Sec.  4.  In  addition  to  any  other  penalty 
imposed  by  this  act,  every  person  or  organl- 
ratlon  violating  the  terms  hereof  shall  be 
liable  to  every  employee  or  person  deprived 
of  employment  by  violation  of  section  1  for 
double  the  amount  of  damage  suffered  by 
such  employee  or  other  person,  which  said 
r'  -mages  shall  be  not  less  than  the  sum  of 
$50.  together  with  the  costs  of  such  suit. 
Including  an  attorney  fee  of  t25,  which  said 
damages  shall  be  recoverable  in  any  Federal 
court  sitting  in  the  State  where  such  viola- 
tion may  occur,  and  jurisdiction  of  such 
actions  and  of  the  persons  and  organizations 
Involved  therein  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
such  courts. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  violating  any  provision 
of  this  act  shall,  for  each  act.  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  f  1.000  and  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  1  year. 

Sec.  6.  If  any  provision  of  this  act.  or  the 
application  of  any  provision,  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  the  act.  or  the  application  of 
such  provision,  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stances other  than  those  as  to  which  it  is 
held  invalid  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 


Peacetime  Sabotage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  some  administration 
spokesman  talks  about  economy  and  the 
taxpayer  and  he  usually  indicates  that 
he  is  for  both  at  the  same  time.  Obser- 
vation leads  us  to  note,  however,  that 
neither  economy  in  public  expenditures 
nor  the  taxpayer  amount  to  very  much 
In  the  eyes  of  the  average  New  Dealer. 
To  use  the  old  phrase.  "They  aren't 
worth  a  continental."  This  does  not 
refer  to  their  intrinsic  worth  or  value 
which  is  indispensable  to  any  New  Deal 
program  which  always  includes  more 
jobs,  bigger  jobs,  and  in  the  language  of 
one  of  the  late  New  Dealers,  "Spend  and 
spend  and  tax  and  tax."  In  other 
words,  there  must  necessarily  be  a  waste 
of  public  funds,  or  else  there  is  no  fun. 

We  have  pointed  out  on  many  occa- 
sions that  this  reckless  and  irresponsible 
policy  of  wasting  funds  is  going  to  ruin 
the  Government,  but  administration 
leaders  do  not  seem  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  I  was  talking  the  other  day 
with  a  high  grade,  competent  person  in 
one  of  the  newly  created  Government 
Departments.  This  party  is  rated  as  a 
person  of  executive  capacity,  able  to  take 


shorthand  and  typing  and  look  after 
business  matters  and  is  on  the  pay  roll 
for  only  $3,000  in  New  Deal  money.  I 
quote  this  party: 

My  job  is  all  right  and  I  have  no  kick 
about  the  pay,  but  it  is  In  one  of  those 
reconversion  bureaus  where  I  hive  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  do.  There  are  a  lot  of  other 
people  who  are  also  on  the  pay  roll,  and  they 
have  nothing  to  do.  My,  but  time  hangs 
heavy  on  our  hands,  and  we  tliink  it  a 
crime  to  take  our  pay  checks  when  we  don't 
give   the   Government   value    received. 

This  Is  a  true  story  and  illustrates 
Just  what  Is  going  on  under  the  New 
Dealers  down  here  at  Washington. 

It  is  unpleasant  for  me  to  tell  these 
facts  Mr.  Speaker,  but  people  are  entitled 
to  know  them.  They  are  evidence  of 
what  a  man  said  the  other  day,  namely 
the  bureaus  and  departments  have  got- 
ten so  big  here  that  they  not  only  run 
Congress,  but  they  also  run  their  own 
bosses. 

I  quote  from  a  statement  furnished  me 
by  our  colleague  the  Honorable  John 
Taber,  of  New  York,  in  which  he  says: 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  table 
which  I  placed  in  the  Record  of  Felrruary  7, 
19i6.  on  page  1111,  indicating  an  increase  of 
116.&82  man-years,  or  125.000  new  jobs  in  civil 
agencies  of  the  Government,  excluding  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  as  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1947  Bucket  estimates. 

These  positions  would  require  an  in- 
creased pay  roll  of  $232,000,'HX  and  seem  to 
me  to  indicate  better  than  anything  else 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  toward 
spending. 

Now.  Congressman  T.uer  is  recogi.ized 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  men  in  the 
United  States  who  believes  in  fair  deal- 
ing, stating  the  facts  correctly  and  pro- 
tecting the  American  people  against  all 
Irregularities  and  misdeeds.  He  is 
pointing  out  what  amounts  to  125.000 
new  jobs  when  the  war  is  over,  and  we 
ought  to  be  decreasing  these  plum  trees 
and  replanting  the  orchards  with  wheat 
and  corn  and  other  productive  incre- 
ments. Mark  you,  he  says  that  he  has 
not  even  gotten  to  the  Army  end  the 
Navy  which  notoriously  waste  tlie  tax- 
payers' money  at  rvery  opportunity.  In 
wartime  we  called  their  expenditure 
necessary,  and  no  one  questioned  them. 
In  peacetime  I  feel  they  will  find  out  too 
late  that  a  different  yardstick  is  in  ex- 
istence. 

HENHT  WALLACE  AND  HAROLD  ICKI3 

It  made  me  feel  sad  yesterday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  read  an  article  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle  of  Houston,  Tex., 
under  date  of  January  27,  1946.  This 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  boosted  its  budget  esti- 
mate $77,000,000  as  between  the  fiscal 
years  of  1946  and  1947.  Now  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  is  the  Honorable 
Henry  "Wallace,  long  recognized  as  a 
God-fearing  son  of  Iowa,  than  whom 
there  are  none  greater  in  their  love  for 
the  common  people  and  their  desire  to 
benefit  all  of  our  neighbors.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  Mr.  Wallace's  budget 
estimates  for  peacetime  purposes  had 
been  boosted.  He  surely  ought  to  be  able 
to  borrow  a  few  thousand  employees  from 
one  of  those  wartime  agencies  which  has 


been  theoretically  abolished.  Of  course. 
Its  name  has  been  changed  but  every- 
thing else  remains  the  same.  This  story 
In  the  Houston  Chronicle  just  shows  how 
the  bureaucrats  who  work  under  Henry 
Wallace  are  bigger  than  their  boss,  be- 
cause a  man  of  his  progressive  and  lib- 
eral tendencies,  if  left  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions would  never  be  guilty  of  the 
charges  niade  in  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

Then  there  is  that  outstanding  and 
distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  the  Honorable  Har- 
old Ickes,  "Honest  Harold"  for  short. 
The  Houston  Chronicle  relates  that  Mr. 
Ickes*  Department  picked  up  $212,000,000 
more  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1947.  This  is 
just  another  <f\se  where  a  God-fearing 
man  like  Secretary  Ickes  has  become 
submerged  and  is  likely  to  become  a  vic- 
tim of  a  watery  grave  of  bureaucracy. 
This  is  the  time  and  place  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  both  of  these  distinguished  gentle- 
men. Henry  Wallace  and  Harold  Icke^, 
need  the  protection  of  Congress. 

Lest  I  do  anyone  an  injustice.  I  quote 
from  the  Houston  Chronicle,  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  January  27,  1946,  as  follows: 

HENST  AND  HAROLD  SCORE  HICH  IN  BtnXSET 
BATTLE 

(By  Norman  W.  Baxter) 

Washington,  January  28.— There  are  broad 
smiles  these  days  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Department  of  Interior  and  a 
few  sly  grins  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
For  the  three  uppercrust  survivors  of  the 
Roosevelt  administration — Henry  Wallace. 
Harold  Ickes.  and  Director  of  the  Budget 
Harold  Smith — have  succeeded  in  playing  a 
tune  on  the  first  Truman  peacetime  budget 
that  has  all  other  Washington  bureaucrats 
Blighty  dizzy  and  entirely  envious. 

There  Is  no  question  as  to  who  gained  the 
most  ground.  Honest  Hto-old  has  picked  up 
$212,000,000.  or  140  percent,  in  funds  allotted 
to  his  Department  from  VJ-day  through  fis- 
cal year  1947.  the  budget  for  which  has  Just 
been  announced.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  got  a 
slower  start,  has  managed  to  boost  his  bud- 
get estimate  approximately  $77,000,000.  or 
89  percent,  as  between  the  fiscal  years  1946 
and  1947.  The  answer  may  lie  In  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Ickes  has  had  uninterrupted  prac- 
tice, while  Mr.  Wallace  has  only  come  back  to 
the  budgetary  orchestra  In  the  last  year. 
There  Is,  however,  no  denying  the  fact  that 
they  are  both  good — good  at  raiding  the 
Treasury,  particularly  with  the  help  of  social- 
minded  Budget  Director  Smith.  Any  other 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  or  agency 
head*  will  admit  this  ruefully.  In  many  re- 
spscts  Mr.  Wallace's  accomplishment  Is  the 
more  remarkable,  since  some  of  the  budgetary 
gains  that  he  has  registered  run  Into  several 
hundred  percent.  Here  are  some  Ehinlng 
e::amples: 

THREE  HTJNDRED  PERCENT  INCREASE 

The  funds  allotted  to  the  office  of  the  sec- 
retary In  the  Department  of  Commerce  are 
300  percent  above  any  previous  year  In  the 
last  two  decades.  The  most  money  the 
Budget  Bureau  ever  allowed  for  this  purpose 
heretofore  was  $2,467,000.  when  Herbert 
Hoover  was  President.  Mr.  Wallace  has  been 
authorized  to  seek  congressional  sanction  for 
$7,685,000  for  his  own  secretarial  force. 

In  its  heyday,  when  the  Bureau  of  Foreign . 
and  Domestic  Commerce  had  agents  all  over 
the  world — as  it  now  no  longer  has — it  was 
never  permitted  to  ask  for  more  than  $5,334,- 
000.  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  given  tiie  green 
light  on  $11,670,000  for  fiscal  year  1947.  which 
Is  more  than  400  percent  above  the  amount 
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jet  Bureau  spokesmen  have  sought  to 
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HOOVXa    BAOLT    SCATSN 

la  a  fiction  around  Washington  that 

Hoover  really  got  the  money  from 

for  the  Department  of  Comm-rce. 

pretty  weU  for  It.  uoth  as  Secretary 

■  Prealdent.     He  shoved  its  approprta- 

up  from  $21,100,000  in   1934,  when  he 

Secretary,    to   a   high   of   •68.795  000   in 

when  he  was  President.     But  Mr.  Wal- 

if  Congreee  lets  him  get  away  with  it. 

beat   tbe  Boover   high    by    more    than 

100.000. 

Ickcs  must  have  done  some  real  suf- 
durtng  the  war  years.     The  expendi- 


ttirea  of  bla  Department,  exclusive  of  war 
expenditures,  got  down  Ui  •66,000.000  in  the 
fiscal  year  1943.  •150.000  000  ic  1944.  and  a 
low  of  •ISl  000,000  In  1945.  It  looked  as  II 
be  would  get  along  on  about  the  same 
•■Bount  in  the  present  &9cal  year,  1946.  when 
atong  came  VJ-day.  Mr.  Ick^  Jashed  up 
to  Oongrces  and  got  supplementary  authori- 
sations and  appropriations  which  tumped 
him  gSOOOOOOO  (exclusive  of  war  expendi- 
ture*) wlthm  the  single  year.  And  then,  in 
the  Budget  «hich  the  President  has  jiut  sub- 
mlttMl  to  Coocrees.  he  ran  the  total  up  to 
•381.000,000.  an  addltloiuU  gain  aa  between 
•46  and  47  of  1147  COO.COO  When  you  com- 
pare gSeSOOOOOO  with  •I 51  000.000  1'  looks  as 
If  Mr.  Ickes'  Department  might  put  on  some 
weight.  More  than  •163.0OO.0OO  of  tbe  total 
for  the  fiscal  year  1947  will  go  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  which  In  1946  had  only  about 
•45,000.000  of  anticipated  expenditures. 

KMOW  TMXIX  WAT  ABOUND 

Of  counio  both  Henry  Wallace  and  Har- 
old Ickcs  bad  two  advantages  over  tbeir  as- 
sociates In  the  higher  echelon  of  tbe  Truman 
administration.  They  knew  thru  way 
around  W^hington,  and  they  were  old 
friends  of  Harold  Smith,  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  who  Is  a  gooo  man  to  know.  Under 
the  Oovemment  budget  procedure  tbe  va- 
rious departments  and  ^^encies  make  their 
case  for  the  appropriations  they  think  they 
will  need  to  the  Bineau  of  the  Budget.  The 
Budget  Bureau  In  turn  presents  tbe  figtires 
to  the  President,  but  no  Chief  Executive  has 
time  for  any  complete  and  detailed  analysis. 
If  the  Budget  Bureau  eliminates  or  slashes  a 
departments  request.  It  takes  a  virtual  earth- 
quake to  overrule  Harold  Smith.  II.  on  the 
other  band,  Harold  Smith  knows  you  and 
smiles  on  your  monetary  desires,  the  battle 
Is  half  a-on.  It  evidently  did  Henry  Wallace 
and  Harold  Ickes  no  harm  to  know  Director 
Smith.  Their  two  departments  alone  got 
more  than  g^OO.OOO.OOO  of  the  •468,000.000 
increase  which  was  made  in  th«  general  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1947.  This  means  that  these  two  old  Roose- 
velt boys  got  almost  ss  much  in  the  way  of 
Increases  as  did  all  the  remaining  60  or  60 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment who  were  not  on  sucf  lntli->ate  terms 
with  Harold  Smith. 


How  Wallact  and  Ickes  pulled  out  the  plums 
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frictktl  Fanuac  Versus  Tecknical 
FarmiBf 

crrENSioN  OP  remarks 

or 

ION.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

Vedmesday,  February  $,  194S 

Mr.  WHTTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  de- 
partments are  loaded  up  with  technical 
men  f  ho  try  to  apply  preconceived  no- 
tions <^X  farming  and  land  use.   In  carry- 


ing out  the  well-intentioned  programs 
set  up  by  Congress,  the  Government 
administrators  pay  little  attention  to 
changing  business  and  financial  condi- 
tteoa.  When  hard  times  are  with  us.  and 
the  average  farm  fails  to  pay.  these  Oov- 
tnuattat  agents  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tkm  tlist  depressed  financial  conditions 
are  permanent  and  direct  their  efforts  to 
the  conversion  of  so-called  marginal 
land  and  the  concentration  of  farmers 
in  the  more  fertile  agricultural  areas. 
Now.  when  times  are  good,  food  is  short, 
and  prices  are  high,  good  productive  land 


must  lie  idle.  In  this  connection  there 
is  submitted  the  first-hand  observation 
in  a  letter  from  a  good  farm  woman  in 
Utah: 

SMOWvnxa.  Utah.  January  29,  19M8. 
Baa.  CoMrroM  I.  Wnnx, 

Congresi  of  the  United  States, 
Ho%u€  ol  Mepresentatircs, 

Washintton,  D   C. 

Dkai  Mi.  Wnrrr:  In  1938  I  married  a  dry 
farmer  and  came  to  Juniper,  Idaho,  to  live. 
It  Is  a  lovely  little  valley  with  the  pine- 
covered  Black  pine  Mountains  to  the  west 
and  cedar  hills  to  the  north  and  east.  I 
immediately  loved  the  place,  and  told  ny 
htisband  I  would  be  happy  to  nutke  my  hcnia 
here.  But  Uttle  did  I  reallie  the  problema 
this  would  make. 

There  was  something  strange  about  this 
valley.  Scattered  about  amoog  productive 
farms  were  other  farms  beirg  deserted.  In 
answer  to  my  quebiloning  I  «a$  toid  that  they 
wore  being  sold  to  tbe  Resettlement  Admin* 
Istratlon. 

"Why  did  the  previous  owners  want  to  sell 
them?"  I  asked  It  seemed  foolish  to  me  be- 
cause I  had  seen  them  hanreaUag  their  last 
crops,  which  averaged  about  30  biwhels  to  the 
acre.     "Wereu  t  they  making  a  good  living?" 

Then  it  was  explained  tu  me  that  these 
people  wire  harv. stmg  the  biggest  cnp  they 
had  ever  had,  probably  due  to  newer  types  of 
farm  equipment.  If  they  hadn't  already  sold 
their  farms  before  this  they  probably 
wouldn't  have  done  so  at  all.  Life  hadn  t 
been  easy  for  them.  No  wells— they  hadn't 
drilled  deep  enough.  We  have  a  very  good 
well  at  160  feet,  and  there  a:e  others  here 
now.  But  at  that  time  wells  were  few  and 
water  had  to  be  hauled  6  or  •  miles,  not  only 
(or  human  use  but  for  stock  n*  well.  No 
wonder   life    was   discouraging. 

I  had  beard  of  the  Reaettlement  Adminis- 
tration before  this  and  thought  it  a  good 
plan.  But  here  it  seemec  to  be  misapplied. 
What  the  people  needed  was  help  in  getting 
wells  and  the  expensive  dry-farm  machinery 
rather  than  removal  from  their  land.  Our 
farms  now  are  averaging  30  bushels  to  the 
acre.    These  Idle  acres  would  do  as  weU. 

TWO  years  ago  we  built  a  •<5.000  home  here. 
It  was  rather  foolish,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  children  who  will  need  to  attend 
school.  But  we  still  had  hopes  that,  some- 
how the  community  might  grow  and  re- 
assume  its  school  and  church  activities. 

Next  fall  our  little  boy  will  sUrt  to  school. 
Others  In  our  community  have  already 
reached  this  milestone.  This  means  renting 
or  buying  a  home  In  town — a  divided  home, 
family,  and  business.  The  nearest  town 
offering  a  suitable  wintertime  occuoatlcn  is 
75  miles. 

The  six  or  seven  families  who  live  here  at 
least  half  of  the  time  are  not  sufllcient  in 
number  to  malntaUa  school,  church,  or  social 
activities,  nor  to  encourape  any  community 
projects,  ouch  as  electrification  and  telephone 
system. 

So,  If  you  can  help  us  by  getting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Ban khead -Jones  Farm  Tenant 
Act  passed  whereby  this  land  might  be  sold, 
we  would  be  everlastingly  grateful  to  you. 
Respectfully, 

RoftAus  B.  Campbxll. 
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HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

or  ii:^As 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

MoTiday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, permission  having  teen  granted.  I 
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present  for  printing  In  the  Record  a 
timely,  forceful  editorial  recently  ap- 
pearing In  the  Washington  Post  which 
is  self-explanatory.  This  editorial  is 
followed  by  excerpts  from  a  report  sub- 
mitted by  the  majority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  in  support  of  the 
bill  referred  to  in  this  editorial: 
[From  tbe  Washington  Pest) 

IMPCACHMKNT 

A  curious  suljstitute  for  Impeachment  of 
Judges  t)elleved  to  be  crooked  has  been  ap- 
plied by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  By 
a  vote  of  13  to  8  the  committee  adopted  a 
report  branding  former  Federal  Judge  Albert 
Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  "wicked  and 
malicious  Judge"  who  is  guilty  of  "high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors"  in  at  least  10 
cases  The  effect  of  a  subcommittee's  In- 
vestigation was  to  drive  Judge  Johnson  from 
the  bench  and  Induce  him  to  give  up  all  re- 
tirement rights.  Now  the  committee's  re- 
port has  utterly  discredited  him,  no  doubt 
with  ample  Justification. 

All  this  has  been  accompltshed.  however, 
without  a  trial  of  the  man  who  is  reported 
to  have  so  shamefully  betrayed  his  trust. 
The  committee  says  that  it  did  not  request 
impeachment  because  the  result  would  be 
only  to  remove  the  Judge  from  ofHce  and  he 
had  already  resigned.  Was  not  the  real  rea- 
son the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  no  time  to 
conduct  Impeachment  trials?  We  regard  the 
outcome  of  this  case  as  another  emphatic 
demonstration  that  the  Impeachment  pro- 
cedure as  a  means  of  dealing  with  lower  court 
Judges  accused  of  wrongdoing  is  rapidly  be- 
coming obsolete. 

Obviously  the  Senate  doesn't  have  time  to 
try  such  Impeachment  cases.  It  cannot  drop 
legislation  on  urgent  national  and  Interna- 
tional Issues  to  sit  for  days  or  weeks  as  a 
court.  That  Is  why  the  House  has  tried  on 
two  occasions  to  provide  a  new  arrangement 
for  the  trial  of  Federal  district  and  circuit 
Judges  who  may  be  Impeached  by  that  body. 
The  Impeachment  charges  would  be  heard, 
under  this  plan,  by  three  Judges  selected  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  from 
the  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  with  the  right 
of  the  accused  Judge  to  appeal  to  the  Su- 
preme Court.  That  arrangement  would  have 
the  great  advantage  of  affording  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  accused  Judges  and  of  relieving  the 
Senate  of  a  burden  that  it  can  no  longer 
reasonably  bear  The  manifest  unfairness 
of  condemning  Judges  without  trial  should 
Induce  the  House  once  more  to  pass  the 
bill  In  question  and  give  the  Senate  another 
chance  both  to  redeem  Itself  and  to  escape 
from  an  unreasonable  burden. 

TMAI.  Oy  THE  ISSUE  OF  GOOD  BEHAVIOR  OF  CERTAIN 
rCOERAL  JUDGES — CONSTITtmONALrrY 

This  Dill  depends  for  its  constitutional 
warrant  not  only  upon  the  universally  rec- 
ognized inherent  power  of  Government  to 
protect  Itself,  which  power  constantly  Is  be- 
ing exercised  in  removing  civil  officers  sub- 
ject to  impeachment  by  other  methods,  in- 
cluding Judicial  procedure,  but  also  upon  a 
specific  provision  of  the  Constitution,  article 
III.  i<cctton   1 : 

"The  Judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  In- 
ferior courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behavior     •     *     *•" 

This  Is  the  definite  specific  provision  that 
when  a  Judge  does  not  behave  himself  well 
he  forfeits  his  right  to  hold  his  office.  This 
is  a  Justiciable  question  which  belongs  in 
a  court  and  nowhere  else. 

It  would  be  helpful  In  the  examination 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill  If  It  be 
•  held  constantly  in  mind  that  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  have  no  connection  with  or  re- 
lationship to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion with  reference  to  impeachment.  It  also 
would  be  well  to  have  constantly  In  mind 
that  there  is  no  constitutional  provision  with 


reference  to  the  .mpeachment  of  a  Federal 
Judge  as  such.  If  the  good-behavicr  provi- 
sion aoove  quoted  were  stricken  from  the 
Constitution,  that  would  not  affect  in  the 
slightest  degree  either  power  or  procedure, 
or  anything  else  under  the  impeachment 
provision.  At  no  time  in  the  impeachment 
proceedings  of  a  Federal  Judge  are  the  Sen- 
ators sitting  as  a  court  of  impeachment  in- 
fluenced by.  nor  do  they  consider  In  the 
least  degree,  the  "good  behavior"  condition 
in  the  Judicial  tenure  clause.  The  only  pro- 
vision under  which  a  Federal  Judge  may  be 
impeached  is  found  In  article  II,  section  4, 
of  the  Constitution: 

"All  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  removed  from  office  on  Impeachment  for 
and  conviction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other 
high   crimes  and  misdemeanors." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  about 
Impeaching  a  Federal  Judge,  as  such.  Federal 
Judges  are  subject  to  Impeachment  solely  be- 
cause they  are  civil  officers.  Whatever  rules 
of  construction  apply  to  other  civil  officers 
with  reference  to  their  being  subject  to 
Judicial  procedure  for  their  trial  and  re- 
moval, apply  equally  to  Federal  Judges.  If 
other  civil  officers  subject  to  Impeachment 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  may 
also  be  removed  by  court  procedure,  it  fol- 
lows that  those  civil  officers  who  happen  to 
be  Federal  Judges  may  also  be  removed  by 
court  procedure.  Federal  Judges  are  not  dis- 
tinguished from  other  civil  officers.  They 
are  no  higher,  no  lower,  no  different.  They 
are  all  In  tbe  same  Impeachment  class  to- 
gether. 

When  we  separated  from  Great  Britain,  we 
brought    into    our    Constitution    from    the 
British  Constitution,  which  was  also  ours  by 
virtue   of  our  having  been   a  part  of   that 
Government,   the  provisions  of  the   British 
Constitution  with  reference  to  impeachment, 
and  those  with  reference  to  good  behavior 
of  Federal   Judges.     At  that  time,  as   it  is 
agreed  among  commentators  on  the  British 
Constitution,  auid  recognized  In  practice,  the 
power  to  remove  by  impeachment  did  not 
exclude    the    ordinary    processes    of    govern- 
ment, including  the  institution  of  ouster  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  by  a  writ  of  flere  faceas. 
Applicable  here  Is  the  well-recognized  rule  of 
construction    that    that    which    has    been 
brought    from    another    Jurisdiction    comes 
into  the  new  structure  modified  by  the  con- 
struction which  obtained  at  the  time  of  its 
taking,   in   the   Jurisdiction   from   which   It 
came.     It  is  not  necessary  to  rely  on  that 
construction,  however.    With  uniformity  un- 
excelled in  governmental  history  from  the 
beginning  of  procedure  by  Impeachment  In 
the   fourteenth   century,   until   the   present 
time,  and  from  the  beginning  of  our  inde- 
pendence from  Great  Britain  from  whence 
our  Impeachment  provisions  came  and  which 
are  practically  Identical  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  In  both  the  Federal  and  States'  Juris- 
dictions, it  has  been  the  established  holding 
that  civil  officers  removable  by  impeachment 
may  also  be  removed  by  Judicial  procedure. 

In  order  to  hold  that  impeachment  is  the 
only  method  by  which  Federal  Judges  may  he 
removed  from  office,  it  would  be  necessary  not 
only  to  hold  against  the  uniform  construc- 
tions of  centuries  that  civil  officers  removable 
b'  impeachment  also  may  be  removed  by  Ju- 
dicial procedure,  but  it  would  be  necessary 
also,  with  regard  to  Federal  Judges,  to  hold 
that  the  condition  In  the  Constitution  that 
Federal  Judges  shall  hold  their  offices  during 
"good  behavior,"  Is  dead  language  in  the  Con- 
stitution. As  is  universally  held,  there  Is  no 
dead  language  In  the  Constitution.  Most  of 
it,  however,  requires  legislative  action  to  re- 
lease Its  vitality.  Not  only  does  the  same 
right  and  power  obtain  to  remove  Federal 
Judges  by  Judicial  procedure,  which  obtains 
with  reference  to  all  other  civil  officers  which 
the  courts  hold  thus  removable,  but  with 
reference  to  Federal  Judges  there  is  also  this 
additional  specific  condition  upon  walch 
their  right  -to  hold  oS.cz  depends;   namely. 


"good  behavior."  written  into  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  can  be  enforceable  only  by  Judi- 
cial procedure  Senators  sitting  as  a  court  of 
Impeachment  cannot  do  It.  Their  entire 
Jurisdiction  and  power  as  a  court  of  Impeach- 
ment is  derived  from  and  is  held  within  the 
boundaries  fixed  by  article  II.  section  4.  of  the 
Constitution,  the  provision  last  quoted 

Impeachment  originated  in  England  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  not  an 
ordinary  procedure  of  government  even  then, 
though  the  House  of  Lords,  In  which  the  Im- 
peachments were  filed,  was  a  real  court,  the 
highest  court  of  the  realm,  and  impeachment 
was  a  real  criminal  Indictment,  with  the  pos- 
sibility, in  the  event  of  conviction,  of  a  Judg- 
ment of  confiscation  of  property  and  of  death. 
The  moet  pronounced  of  its  unusual  char- 
acteristics was  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  representing  all  the  people  of  the 
Kingdom,  was  the  prosecutor.  The  reason 
stated  at  the  time  for  that  procedure  was 
that  there  were  great  offenders  who,  it  was 
claimed,  were  too  powerful  to  be  reached  and 
punished  by  any  other  procedure.  It  also 
was  stated  that  it  was  tteneath  the  dignity  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  appear  in  a  lesser 
court  than  the  highest  court  of  the  realm 

As   the   democratic   characteristics   of    the 
Government     of     England     devek)p>ed.     the 
powers  of  government  separated  themselves 
into     legislative,     executive,     and     Judicial 
branches,  functioning  each  through  Its  own 
personnel:  the  House  of  Lords  losing  its  for- 
mer Judicial  characteristics  which  shifted  to 
the  developing  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  personnel  of  which  were  corre- 
spondingly Increasing  their  Judicial  powers 
and    responsibilities    and    establishing    uni- 
formity   and    stability    in    procedure    which 
came  to  be  recognized  as  being  as  important 
to  the  ends  ol  Justice  as  is  Eubstantlve  law. 
By  the  time  of  our  separation  itrom  Great 
Britain,    impeachment    haS    become    prac- 
tically obeolete.     Quring  the  cent\iry  tjefore 
our  separation  and  In  the  more  than  century 
and  one-half  since  our  separation,  there  has 
not  been  a  dozen  Impeachment  cases  In  Eng- 
land; probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen. 
Impeachment  Is  retained  In  the  law  of  that 
coiintry,  however,  for  such  occasions  and  sit- 
uations as  virere  responsible  for   its  origin; 
namely,  the  necessity  to  proceed  against  a 
great  offender,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordi- 
nary   processes    of    government — Just    as    It 
should  be  retained  In  our  governmental  ma- 
chinery for  use  in  a  similar  emergency  which 
would  result  If  it  should  be  deemed  necessary 
in  the  public  Interest  to  attempt,  for  in- 
stance, to  remove  a  President  from  office  for 
bad  conduct,  or  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court.    It  would  be  very  difficult  to  provide 
a  court  as  a  part  of  our  Judicial  machinery 
in  which  to  try  an  ouster  suit  against  a  Pres- 
ident.   In  that  situation  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  proceed  in  the  Senate  under  the  im- 
peachment powers.     In  such  a  grave  proceed- 
ing. Senators  would  suspend  their  ordinary 
duties  and  given  concentrated  continuity  of 
attention,  practically  speaking,  not  possible 
in  an  ordinary   Impeachment.    To  attempt 
to  have  all  the  Senators  suspend  their  reg- 
ular  duties   as  Senators   and  try  to   sit   as 
judges  In  the  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  one  district  Judge  should  be  removed 
from  office,  has  no  Justification  in  necessity 
or  common  sense,  and  has  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  democratic  government.     In  prac- 
tice. If  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law  and  Is  held 
constitutional,  and  It  Is  constitutional,  the 
Justiciable  issues  which  arise  when  a  district 
or  circuit  court  Judge  is  charged  with  bad 
conduct  probably  always  would  be  adjudi- 
cated In  a   court  where  that  adjudication, 
under  the  nature  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment belongs,  leaving  the  Senators  to  attend 
to  their  senatorial  duties  and  assigning  these 
Judicial  duties  to  the  Judges  of  the  courts. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  remove  the 
requirement  that  the  entire  personnel  of  one 
of  the  Houses  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  suspend   its   legislative   duties. 
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ijnd  MBume  Ue  dutlec  of  the  J-Jdidal  brancli 
aoTcmmmt.  It  would  tend  •  citizen 
wim  gr»T«  offtnaea  to  the  sort  of 
^bunal  in  whlcb  bis  right  to  be  tried  Is 
Ijied  by  the  most  basic  philosophy  of  our 
I  f«t*ni  of  goremment.  and  spprored  by 
iipertcnce  and  would  give  to  the  people  the 

me  sort  of  tribunal  In  which  to  have 
idjudlcated  matters  arising  out  of  their 
complaint  ot  bad  baharior  on  the  part  of 
IWeral  J\id«es  exercising  Jurisdiction  over 
t  riem.  Article  I,  i>ectlon  8.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion providas: 

Tbe  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make 
ill  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
1  [}r  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
]  owers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this 
<pi— tituttop  In  the  Oovanaaent  of  the 
States,  or  in  any  Department  or  oOcer 


Tkre«  Proposed  Amendments  to  tkc 
Uttm 


OoDgreos  owes  the  duty  speedily  to  enact 
Isglslatlon  to  relieve  the  personnel  o(  the 
f  anate,  busy  sb  they  are  with  great  national 
I  nd  international  problems  of  the  country. 
<  ailed  upon  to  give  advice  to  the  President 
\  nth  reference  to  many  matters,  under  neces- 
I  Ity  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the  peo- 
]  le  of  theu  States  and  the  various  adminls- 
'^~t   •••©cies   of    tb*   Ooswument.    bur- 
wttb  a  deluge  ot  eorraapomlexice.  chal- 
to  exercise  tb    highest  typ^  of  statas- 
Ip  ever  required  by  the  circumstances 
df  any  people.    Enactment  ot  this  bill  would 
lelleve  the  SenaU  of  the  necessity  ot  having 
1  cs  entire  personnel  under  duty  to  sit  as  a 
court  at  impeachment,  putting  aside  all  their 
crdlnary  duUes  and  sit  for  days  and  weeks 
perhaps,  listening  to  testimony  with  refer- 
ence to  recelverahips.  private  bank  accoimts. 
Ttm,  and   things  of   that   sort,   at- 
.       J  to  itotaruilne  whether  a  civil  oOcer 
vbo  happens  to  bs  a  Federal  Jtidgc  should 
ta>  removed  from  oAcc      These  Senators  wiU 
not  and  cannot' do  Jxistlce  to  themselves,  to 
t»e  Nation  at  large,  to  the  individual  bcli« 
tied,  or  to  the  people  whose  public  Interest 
fa    involved.     WhUe  the  trial  is  going  on  the 
a  Mia  tors  are  called  here  and  there  by  duties 
t  ley  must  attend  to.  going  in  and  out  of  the 
tial  chamh^.  mosUy  out.  while  testimony 
U  being  given  upon  the  welcht  of  which  de- 
pnida  iaaues  for  the  tndlvidusl  as  viui  as 
h  is  life,  snd  the  right  of  the  people  to  hsve 
tits  proper  -^ort  of  rederal  Judge      It  man- 
4r«rs  on   the  part  of   the   House  should   be 
a>»e  to  prove  aggOaM  the  Judge  belne  tried 
il^at  be  had  trted  CMes  in  his  court  in  the 
manner  as  he  la  then  beUig  trted.  there 
w  }Uld  ba  no  need  for  additional  teeumony 
^na*reBnaitioa»  which  obtain  n    present 
public  pressure  and  public  demand  are  mov- 
inf  the   Department  of  Justice   toward   the 
in  KltutloD  of  a  suit  on  its  own  motion  Oled 
in    a   trial    court,    to   oust    a    Pedersl    judge 
gtllty  of  flagrant  violation  of  the  condition 
of  "good   behavior  •■     if  and   when   the   De- 
t  of  Justice  feels  itself  compelled  to 
■u*^*^  »  "ult.  the  probability  la  that  tba 
com  will  hold  the  suit  properly   brought 
Wien  that  u  done  a  great,  new  executtve 
"rer  will  have  been  extended  over  the  Fed- 
II  Judiciary     If  tbat  occurs,  the  responsl- 
bl  ity  for  lu  happening  will  belong  to  the 
Cc  n^reas      If  the  Congrrse  will  ena«rt  pmpcr 
lejtslatlon  now.  it  can  fasten  in  the  law  for 
thj   protection,   security,    mm    independence 
of   the  Judiciary,   the  provision   requiring  a 
pr  dlmlnary  axaatesOoa  and  eertlflcatlon  by 
tto  ►  Hoose  of  Rft|»— uUtlTse  before  an  oust- 
er luit  can  be  Instituted,  and  public  opinion 
will  hold  It  there.  h    »  a 

i  M  to  tb*  suggestion  that  a  committee  of 
th»  Sanato  could  take  the  testimony  m  the 
Im  MMhment  of  a  Federal  judge,  that  would 
J**"  fo^  the  malalloratlo.i  of  govemment- 
■i  1  <mer  or  harmonlaa  its  exercise  with  dem- 
oer  itle  proeewee.  It  would  be  too  mtich  like 
•  SWT'  ■*•■  luiTtng  been  sworn  to  try  a  case. 
^-,  -  •  couple  of  its  members  to  bear 

^e  testimony  while  the  rest  of  the  Jury  went 
about  their  ordinary  duties. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  £.  HOFFMAN 

or  mcRicAit 

m  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTVZS 

Thursday.  February  7,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted,  there  are  printed 
herewith  three  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Case  bill: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  RorrMAN:  Psge 
9.  line  18.  add  a  new  subsection  to  read  as 
follows : 

•■(g)  Section  7  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  as  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'Employees  shall  have  the  right  to  self- 
organization,  to  form.  Join,  or  assist  labor 
organizations,  to  bargain  collectively  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing,  and  to 
engage  tn  concerted  activities,  for  the  purpose 
of  collective  t>argalnlng  or  other  mutual  aid 
or  protection,  free  from  coercion  from  any 
source." 

"(h>  Section  8  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  Is  amended  by  adding  two  new  sub- 
sections numbered  (g)  and  i7)  to  read  as 
follows: 

■"(«)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor 
organlxatlon.  officer  or  representative  or 
member  of  a  labor  organization  to  violate 
the  provlalons  of.  or  Interfere  with  the  rights 
granted  under  section  7.  of  this  act  and  any 
such  violation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice. 

•*'(7)  Any  labor  organization,  any  officer, 
represenutlve  of  labor,  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion, guilty  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  under 
subsection  (6)  of  section  8.  or  of  s  violation 
of  section  7  of  thU  act.  shall.  In  addition  to 
all  other  penalties,  b-  deprived  of  all  bene- 
fits, privileges,  and  exemptions  under  this 
act." " 

On  page  «  of  H.  R.  S362.  after  line  18.  add 

new  subsection  (g) .  as  follows: 

"Amend  section  8  of  the  National  Labor 

Relations  Act  which.  In  part,  reads  as  follows: 

■•  Sac  8.  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 

for  an  employer',  by  striking  out  the  words 

'S«c.  8.  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 

for  an  employer'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

the  following: 

••  Sxc.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for — 

*"(1)  Any  person  to  threaten,  restrain,  or 
coerce  employees  in  the  exercise  of  the  rlghU 
guaranteed  In  section  7:  Provided.  That  noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  abridge  the  freedom 
of  apeech  or  of  the  press  and  also  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  5  of  section  8  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Labor  BeUtions  Act  the  foaowinK 
subsecUons: 

•"(«)  It  shall  be  an  unfair  labor  practice 
for  a  labor  organization,  any  member  of  a 
labor  organization,  or  any  oOcer  or  oOccrs  of 
a  lalMr  organization,  or  any  agent  or  agents 
of  a  labor  organization,  or  anyone  acting  in 
the  interest  of  a  labor  organization,  or  for 
an  employee,  or  for  employees  acting  in  con- 
cert— 

•"  (a)  To  Interfere  with,  restrain,  or  coerce 
employees  In  the  exercise  of  the  rights  guar- 
anteed In  section  7. 

"■(b)  To  resort  to  or  engage  In.  during 
the  course  of  any  labor  dispute  and  In  con- 
nection with  such  dispute,  any  act  or  prac- 
tice which  is  a  violation  of  any  criminal  law 
effective  In  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  such 
act  or  practice  occurs. 

"  '(e)  To  Interfere  by  threat.  Intimidation 
or  force  or  threat  of  force,  with  the  exercise 
of  the  right  by  any  employee  to  conUnue  at 
bis  work  or  to  go  to  or  from  bis  place  of 
employment. 


-'(d)  To  strike  in  violation  of  a  valid 
contract  or   agreement. 

"  '(e)  It  shall  not  be  considered  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  discharge 
or  to  refuse  to  reemploy  any  person  who.  un- 
der the  terms  of  this  act.  is  guilty  of  an  un- 
fair labor  practice:  nor  shall  It  be  considered 
an  unfair  labor  practice  for  an  employer  to 
refuse  to  bargain  with  any  organization  which 
or  employee  who  falls  to  recognize  or  be 
bound  by  the  official  certificate  of  collective 
bargaining  representatives  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 9  hereof  or  willfuUy  violates  the  terms 
of  a  collective  bargaining  contract. 

■■•(f)  It  shall  not  t>e  con.stdered  an  imfalr 
labor  practice  for  an  employer  to  fail  to  reach 
an  agreement  after  it  has  bargained  col- 
lectively.' •• 

Amendment  to  the  Case  bill,  offered  by 
Mr  Hottmam:  On  page  12,  strike  out  all  of 
cection  11  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sm  11  Violence  and  Intimidation;  (a) 
Whenever  any  act  mentioned  In  this  or  any 
subsequent  section  shall  obstruct  or  Interfere 
with  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce — 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person, 
alone  or  acting  with  another  or  others,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  by  force,  coercion.  In- 
timidation, or  by  show  or  threat  of  force,  or 
attempt  to  use  force,  to  force  or  attempt 
to  force  any  person  to  become,  be.  or  remain 
a  member  of  any  labor  organization;  or,  by 
force  coercion,  intimidation,  or  threat  of 
force,  or  attempt  to  use  force,  to  force  or 
attempt  to  force,  any  person  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  or  remaining  In  emplovment. 
or,  by  force,  coercion.  Intimidation,  "or  by 
show  or  threat  of  force,  or  attempt  to  use 
force,  to  Interfere  or  attempt  to  Interfere  with 
any  employee  or  other  person  on  hSs  or  her 
way  to  or  from  employment,  or  while  seek- 
ing employment,  which  In  any  way  con- 
tributes to  the  production  of  anything  which 
may  become  an  article  of  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  labor  or- 
ganization or  the  officers  thereof,  or  for  any 
other  organization  or  the  officers  thereof  to 
commit  any  of  the  acts  herein  made  un- 
lawful when  committed  by  a  person  or  a 
group  of  persons. 

"(d)  Any  Individual  who  violates  aiay  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  on  and 
after  such  violation  cease  to  have  and  cease 
to  be  entitled  to.  the  status  of  any  employee 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  7,  8.  and  9  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  or  the 
status  of  a  represenutlve  for  the  purposes 
oTjuch  act  for  a  period  of  8  months. 

"(e)  Any  labor  organization  or  the  officer 
thereof  violating  or  participating  In  the  vlo- 
Ir  tlon  of  any  of  the  provUlons  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  11.  shall  on  and  after  such 
violation  cease  to  have,  and  cease  to  be  en- 
titled to.  the  statiu  of  a  labor  organizetlon 
for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
Uons  Act  for  a  period  of  1  year." 

Amend  section  11  by  sulking  out  all  of 
section  11  after  the  word  "provisions"  In 
line  a.  on  page  13.  and  then  Insert: 

"(b)  Any  Individual  who  violates  any  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  on  and 
after  such  violation  cease  to  have,  and  ceaae 
to  be  entitled  to.  the  status  of  an  employee 
for  the  purposes  of  sections  7.  8.  and  9  of 
the  N.itional  Labor  RelaUons  Act.  or  the 
status  of  a  represenutlve  for  the  purposes 
of^such  act  for  not  more  than  6  months 

"(c)  Any  labor  organization  or  the  officer 
thereof  violating  or  participating  In  the  vio- 
lation of  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  11.  shall  on  and  after  such 
violation  cease  to  have,  and  cease  to  be  en- 
tlUed  to.  the  sUtus  of  a  labor  organization 
for  the  purposes  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  for  a  period  of  1  year." 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hot^msn:  Page 
12,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike  out  all  of 
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section  11,  down  to  and  Including  the  word 
••act".  In  line  17,  on  page  13,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  employees 
of  any  person  who  is  engaged  In  business  as 
H  carrier  of  property  for  hire,  to  attempt,  by 
means  of  a  concerted  refusal  to  transport 
th  property  of,  or  to  transport  property  to, 
another  person — 

"(1)  to  Induce  or  require  auch  other  per- 
son to  recognize,  deal  with,  comply  with  the 
demands  of.  or  employ  members  of,  any  labor 
organization;  or 

"(2)  to  induce  or  require  employees  of 
such  other  person  to  become  or  remain  mem- 
bers of  any  labor  organization; 
In  any  case  In  which  the  property  to  be  trans- 
ported Is  to  be  transported  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce,  or  In  which  such  concerted 
refusal  directly  affects  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

"Szc.  2.  It  shall  be  uniawttii,  by  means  of 
a  strike  against  any  person,  or  by  means  of 
a  concerted  refusal  to  work  on,  handle,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  articles  or  materials  be- 
longing to  any  person,  to  Induce  or  require, 
or  U  attempt  to  induce  or  require,  another 
person  to  recognize,  deal  with,  comply  with 
the  demands  of.  or  employ  members  of.  any 
labor  organization.  In  any  case  In  which  such 
strike  or  concerted  refusal  directly  affects 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 

■'Szc.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  lor  any  labor 
organization,  or  for  any  officer  of  any  labor 
organization,  to  Indace  or  require,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  Induce  or  require,  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  such  organization  to  perform  any  act 
which  constitutes  a  violation  of  section  1  or  2. 

"Sec.  4.  Whoever  violates  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1,  2.  or  3 — 

"(1)  shall  on  and  after  such  violation  cease 
to  have,  and  cease  to  be  entitled  to.  the  status 
of  an  employee  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
7.  8.  and  9  of  the  National  Lat>or  Relations 
Act,  or  the  sUtus  of  a  represenutlve  lor  the 
purposes  of  such  act  for  not  more  than  6 
months; 

"(2)  In  case  such  violation  Is  by  a  labor 
oi'ganlzation.  shall  upon  conviction  thereof 
cease  to  have  and  cease  ti  be  entitled  to  a 
sUtus  of  a  represenutlve  or  labor  organiza- 
tion under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  90  days,  nor  more 
than  6  months." 


Kunkel  Bill  for  Men  in  the  Arme<l  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  we  take  note  of  criticisms 
either  over  the  radio  or  in  the  news- 
papers of  alleged  discriminations  against 
men  In  our  armed  forces,  where  ofDcers 
are  favored.  Congress  ought  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  remove  any  cause  for  that 
kind  of  criticism.  One  source  of  irri- 
tation is  the  fact  that  under  the  law  an 
enlisted  man  does  not  get  accumulated 
leave  on  the  same  basis  as  do  commis- 
sioned officers.  In  other  words,  claims 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  that 
there  is  favoritism  and  that  the  ad- 
vantage lies  with  the  officers  and  against 
the  enlisted  men. 

To  remedy  that  condition,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  the  Honorable  Jr-HW  C. 
KiTNKZL,  has  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  4422, 


granting  to  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  certain  benefits  in  lieu  of 
their  present  rights  under  existing  law. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
grant  to  these  soldiers  pay  for  accumu- 
lated leave  at  the  rate  of  their  regular 
pay  and  allowance,  as  is  now  done  in  the 
case  of  officers.  There  is  basis  under  ex- 
isting law  for  the  claim  that  we  have  a 
caste  system  In  ♦he  Army  and  such  a  con- 
dition should  not  exist.  The  enlisted 
men  are  entitled  to  fail  <  reatment  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  Militar'  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  take  favorable  action  either  on 
.the  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Kunkel  or  on  some  similar  legislation, 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  result. 
This  will  rectify  a  mistake  that  has  been 
permitted  to  exist  entirely  too  long. 

Prom  time  to  time  members  of  the 
American  Legion  call  attention  to  this 
proposed  legislation  or  other  legislation 
of  a  similar  character,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  their  activity  in  behalf  of  such  a 
change  in  the  law. 


Suspension  of  Argentina  From  United 
Nations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  11.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  document 
which  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
read  said  support,  for  it  offers  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  Peron  regime 
is  following  the  pattern  created  by  the 
Nazis  and  that  its  purpose  is  crime  against 
humanity  and  crime  against  peace. 

It  is  a  memorandum  submitted  by  the 
Nation  Associates  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  requesting 
the  suspension  of  Argentina  from  the 
Organization  "as  an  enemy  of  peace  and 
security  on  the  score  that  it  has  violated 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the 
Chapultepec  agreement,  is  a  totalitarian 
regime  patterned  after  the  Nazi  model, 
and  is  organizing  the  country  for  a  war 
of  aggression."  The  authenticity  of  the 
charges  are  vouched  for  by  the  characters 
of  the  signatories— Freda  Kirchwey,  pres- 
ident of  the  Nation  Associates  and  editor 
of  the  Nation:  and  Dr.  Prank  P.  Graham, 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, who  is  the  chairman  of  the  advisory 
council  of  the  organization. 

When,  on  April  4.  the  Parrell-Peron 
regime  signed  the  Chapultepec  agree- 
ment, it  was  hoped  that  at  long  last 
hemispheric  solidarity  might  be  achieved. 
On  the  basis  of  this  hope  and  the  belief 
that  in  exchange  for  membership  in  the 
victorious  United  Nations,  the  Argentine 
Government  would  adhere  to  its  pledges, 
the  United  States  delegation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco took  the  initiative  in  urging  and 
obtaining  the  admission  of  Argentina  to 
the  United  Nations  on  April  30.  1945. 

Nine  months  have  now  passed  since 
the  San  Francisco  Conference.    During 


this  period  Germany  has  been  defeated 
in  Europe,  and  Japan  In  the  Par  East. 
During  this  period,  too,  the  Parrell-Peron 
regime  has  become  an  outright  totali- 
tarian government,  fashioned  in  the  im- 
age of  Nazi  Germany,  with  Peron  the 
undisputed  dictator.  Deliberately  and 
brazenly  it  has  violated  the  agreements 
of  Chapultepec  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  entire  country  is  being  mobilized 
for  war:  more  than  50  psrcent  of  the 
national  budget  has  been  allocated  to 
military  purposes.  Children  of  both 
sexes,  from  the  age  of  12  on.  are  sub- 
ject to  military  training.  Civil  liberties 
have  been  suppressed.  Education  has 
been  regimented.  The  democratic  press 
has  been  Intimidated  or  destroyed.  Free- 
dom of  labor  has  been  vanquished,  and 
important  labor  unions  converted  into 
puppet  organizations.  More  recently,  the 
Peron  regime,  adopting  the  scapegoat 
strategy  of  the  Nazis,  has  made  anti- 
Semitism  an  integral  part  of  ?ts  pro- 
gram A  police  gestapo,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Peron  and  his  satellites,  now  sup- 
plements the  army.  The  concentration 
camp  and  the  torture  chamber  have  be- 
come every-day  instruments  of  internal 
control. 

Following  the  pattern  of  his  Nazi  mas- 
ters. Peron  Is  now  planning  to  obtain 
so-called  legal  sanction  for  his  totali- 
tarian rule  by  a  presidential  election 
scheduled  to  be  held  on  February  24. 
1946.  The  outcome  of  this  election  can 
be  forecast  today.  The  democratic 
parties  are  making  a  courageous  and 
united  stand  against  Peron  s  candidacy; 
but  the  Government  controls  the  police, 
the  military,  and  the  electoral  machinery. 
At  Nuremberg  an  Allied  military  tri- 
bunal is  conducting  the  trial  p5  war 
criminals  of  leaders  of  the  Nazi  Party 
and  their  military  satellites.  Read  the 
indictment  of  Judge  Rot>ert  H.  Jackson 
and  you  will  see  how,  step  by  step,  Peron 
is  following  the  pattern  cf  crir-es  which 
led  to  Worid  War  U. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  be- 
lieve that  any  possible  change  will  occur 
in  the  character  of  the  regime.  The 
man  who  seeks  the  office  of  President 
has  openly  proclaimed  his  belief  in  war 
"as  an  inevitable  social  phenomenon  to 
which  all  other  activities  must  be  sub- 
ordinated, not  simply  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  nation  but  through  the  subor- 
dination of  all  governments,  private  in- 
stitutions and  the  entire  people." 

Peron  is  the  man  who  announced 
boldly,  4  months  after  his  admission  to 
the  United  Nations:  *T  have  no  fear  of 
civil  war.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  pre- 
pared for  it.  I  have  at  my  disposal  300,- 
000  soldiers  and  4,000,000  workers  armed 
with  clubs." 

Peron  is  the  man  who  is  rebjwnsible 
for  the  fact  that  while  thousands  of 
Argentinians  are  in  prison  for  the  sole 
crime  of  favoring  freedom.  Axis  agents, 
schools,  and  businesses  fiuorish  unchal- 
lenged. Fifty  percent  of  CJerman  firms 
in  Argentina  are  still  doing  business  as 
usiial  at  the  same  stands.  Ricardo 
Staudt,  Ludwig  Freude,  Fritz  Mandl,  all 
Nazi  agents,  enjoy  the  personal  protec- 
tion of  Peron  who  has  bestowed  upon 
ttiem  some  of  the  richest  Government 
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nntntcts   since    his    admission    to   the 
JWO. 

Peron  is  the  man  who  Is  permitting 
Jl  of  the  900  Gennan  schools  in  the 
»untr7.  and  15  of  the  16  Japanese 
ichools  in  the  country,  to  continue, 
"eron  is  the  man  who  operates  with  a 
iimmler  -  trained  gestapo.  30.000  of 
irhom  are  to  be  found  in  the  city  of 
3ueno8  Aires  alone. 

What  is  the  United  SUtes  waiting  for? 
\£t.  Braden.  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
■tatc.  whom  we  called  to  office  as  an  ex- 
pert on  Latin-American  affairs,  warns  us 
hat  this  is  a  Nan  regime.  Dean  Ache- 
ion,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  tells 
U  that  the  United  SUtes  will  not  con- 
Jude  a  military  treaty  with  that  regime. 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  assures  us  that 
iie  United  States  apfVOTCS  the  Uru- 
guayan proposal  for  multilateral  ac- 
lon  against  a  country  which  has  vio- 
ated  its  agreements  and  destroyed  basic 
luman  rights. 

When  wiU  we  give  reality  to  our  lip 
»rvice  to  principles?  What  is  proposed 
lere  Is  an  act  of  self-protection.  In 
ills  atomic  age.  a  new  war  would  mean 
he  dasinaction  of  civilization.  There 
»  every  reason,  therefore,  for  the  Ameri- 
an  delegation  to  support,  if  it  does  not 
niUa^,  a  proposal  to  banish  the  rep- 
esentatlres  of  Peron  from  the  UNO  as 
I  in  enemy  regime. 

Once  this  acUon  is  taken  it  will  be 
KMsible  to  isoKte  Peron  and  pave  the 
for  a  return  of  democracy  In  Argen- 
as  we  have  in  other  satellites  of 
he  Axis.    II  we  do  this,  we  will  not  have 
he  travesty  of  our  State  Department  de- 
louncing  the  Peron  regime  as  Nazi,  the 
.  President  of  the  United  SUtes  urging 
pron  to  send  more  wheat  to  the  vic- 
of  nazism.     We  will  not  have  the 
Jest  of  Peron's  represenUtives  of- 
to  Join  the  UNRRA  and  to  pay 
lelr  share  of  maintaining  Hitler's  vlc- 
It  is  time  that  our  foreign  policy 
led  reality.    There  is  sUll  time  to 
3p  a  new  appeasement.    If  we  want  to 
I  rotect  ourselves  and  the  world,  we  must 
nove  Immediately  against  Peron. 
RKQoaar  fob  ths  iTi— imiuii  or  AaHwm a 
Fkom  tu  CTkxtd  NATioin — ICbmcbamsitm 
Oxmaarm  to  tbi  OENnui.  AasMMMLj  or 
TH«  OWrm  Nations   bt  thi  Natton  As- 
aocuena.   Jakuast    1946 

INIKJUt'lllON 

On  March  77.  1043.  the  Farrell-Peron  re- 
I  of  Argentina  declared  war  on  Japan  and 
Qimany 

On  AprU  4,  1»46.  It  signed  the  Act  of  Cha- 
p\  Utcpec  incorporatuig  the  agreement*  of  the 
Ii  iter- American  Confcreoce  on  Problema  of 
War  and  Peace. 

Thua  It  fulfilled  two  condlUons  precedent 
tc  Ita  adintaalcm  to  the  United  Nation*  Con- 
fefence  at  San  Pranclaco 

ODdltlon  was  laid  down  by  the 
_  pow«ra;  the  second  by  the  Int«r- 
Ai  aerlcan  Conference  oq  the  Problenu  at  War 
aid   Pmmm   which   met   early   in   March   In 


On  April  30.   1945.  acting  on   the  Initia- 

tit«  of  the  American  delegation  and  backed 

'   loosly  by  the  Latln-ASMrlean  Repub- 

tlk*  Ban  Ptanclsco  Caofime*  voted  to 

itlna 

ber  8,  I9*i.  the  Parrell-Pcron 
retftme  formally  ratified  tha  United  Nattena 
Charter. 

•  >n  October  24.  1945.  the  UiUted  NaUons 
Or^nization    came    Into    frarmal    existence 


after  all  61  member  nations  bad  signed  and 
filed  their  ratifications. 

THK   UMUU)   NATIONS  CHAaTXB 

The  preamble  of  the  Charter  sets  forth 
the  principles  which  are  to  guide  the  United 
Nations  Organisation  in  its  functioning,  as 
follows: 

"We.  the  peoples  of  the  United  NaUona. 

'Determined  to  save  succeeding  genera- 
tions from  the  scourge  of  war,  which  twice 
In  our  lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow 
to  mankind:  and 

"To  reafllrm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
right*,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person,  in  the  equal  right*  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  large  and  small:  and 

"To  esubliah  condition*  under  which 
justice  and  respect  for  the  obligations  aris- 
ing from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  In- 
ternational law  can  be  maintained:  and 

"To  promote  social  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom:  and  for 
these  enda 

"To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  In 

«aoe  with  one  another  as  good  neighbors: 
and 

•To  unite  our  strength  to  malnUin  inter- 
national peace  and  security;  and 

"To  insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  principles 
and  the  Institution  of  methods,  that  armed 
force  shall  not  be  used,  save  in  the  common 
Interest:   and 

•To  employ  IntemaUonal  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  an  peoplea.  have  resolved  to 
combine  our  efforts  to  accomplish  these  aims 

"Accordingly,  our  respective  governments 
through  represenUtives  assembled  in  the 
city  of  San  Pranclsco.  who  have  exhibited 
their  full  powers  found  to  be  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  aereed  to  thr  present  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  do  hereby  estab- 
lish an  international  organisation  to  be 
known  as  the  United  Nations  ' 

Chaptw  I,  article  1  of  the  Charter  estab- 
Uahea  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the 
United  Nations  as  follows: 

(1)  To  malnum  International  peace  and 
sectirlty.  *^  " 

(2)  To  develop  free  relations  among  na- 
tions based  on  respect  for  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  and  self-determination  of  p«o- 

(3)  To  achieve  International  cooperation 
m  solving  international  problems  of  an  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  or  humanitarian  char- 
acter, and  in  promoting  and  encouraglne 
rssp«rt  for  human  rights  and  for  funda- 
mental freMloma  for  all  without  dUtinctlon 
as  to  race.  sex.  language,  or  religion. 

IHB    ACT    or    CRATTrLTXrac 

Implicit  rwxjgnltion  of  the  agreements  of 
Chapultepec  Is  given  In  article  62  of  the 
United  NaUona  Charter  sanctioning: 

"The  existence  of  regional  arrangement* 
or  agencies  dealing  with  such  matters  re- 
lating to  the  maintenance  of  intemstlonal 
peace  and  security  as  are  appropriate  for 
regional  action  provided  that  such  arrange- 
ments and  agencies  and  theU-  actlvltlea  are 
consistent  with  the  purpose  and  prUiciolss 
of  ths  United  Nations." 

A.  In  the  agreemenu  reached  at  Chapul- 
tepec. the  American  states— 

(1)  Reiterate  and  fervently  adhere  to  the 
dsmocraUe  principles  which  tj»ey  consider 
ssMntlal  for  the  peace  of  Amarlea. 

(2)  Declare  that  "the  purpose  of  the  sute 
lathe  happiness  of  man  in  society:  the  m- 
tsrssts  of  the  community  should  be  har- 
monised with  the  rlghu  of  the  individual; 
the  American  man  cannot  conceive  of  living 
without  Justice  Just  as  he  cannot  conceive 
of  living  Without  liberty  '■ 

(S)  Proclaim  "nhs  adherenca  of  the 
American  Republics  to  the  prliMlplM  estab- 
Uahed  by  international  law  for  aataguarding 
the  essential  rtglits  at  man  and  d«:lars  their 
•upport  of  a  system  of  International  protec- 
tion of  these  rights." 


B.  The  American  Republics  further  de- 
clared their  firm  purpose  to  collaborate  for 
the  attainment  of: 

"A  constructive  basU  for  the  sotmd  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Americas  through 
the  development  of  natural  resources,  In- 
dxistrlallratlon.  Improvement  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  I  Jiprovement  of  labor  standards 
and  working  conditions.  Including  collective 
bargaining,  all  leading  to  a  rising  level  of 
Uvlng  and  Increased  consumption." 

Purther.  they  resolved  "to  consider  o'  In- 
teroational  public  Interest  the  enacting  ty  all 
the  American  Republics  of  socUl  leglslutlon 
that  will  protect  the  working  dasa  and  that 
wUl  embody  guaranties  as  well  as  rlghu  on  3 
scale  not  Inferior  to  the  one  recommend!^  by 
the  International  Labor  Office." 

C  The  Chapultepec  agreement  further 
undertook  • 

(1)  To  recommend  to  the  governments  of 
the  American  Republics  the  most  ca  eful 
delegation  from  the  official  textbooks  us*  d  In 
their  schools  of  everything  which  might  tend 
to  Jeopardise  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system 

(2)  To  recommend  to  the  Governments  of 
the  American  Republics  that  they  exercise 
the  greatest  vigilance  to  see  that  the  teich- 
Ings  In  their  schools  are  based  on  the  f  rln- 
clples  of  freedom,  peace.  Justice  and  equitllty 
that  are  found  In  the  bases  of  the  Inter- 
American  system 

(3)  To  recommend  to  the  government!  of 
the  American  Republics  the  deletion  fom 
official  textbooks  used  In  their  schooU  of 
everything  which  susUlns  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly racial  or  totalitarian  theories  or  which 
might  therefore  be  susceptible  of  eomjiro- 
mlslng  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
SUtes  of  the  continent. 

D  The  Charter  of  Chapultepec  reccm- 
mended: 

(1)  That  the  American  Republics  recog- 
nise their  essential  obligation  to  guarantee 
to  their  people  free  and  impartial  access  to 
sources  of  Information. 

(2)  That  having  this  guaranty  in  vl»w. 
they  undertake  upon  the  conclusion  of  Jie 
war  the  earliest  possible  abandonment  of 
those  measures  of  censorship  •  •  • 
which  hsve  been  necessary  In  war- 
time.    •     •     • 

(3)  That  the  governmenU  of  the  Am«Tl- 
can  Republics  Uke  measures,  IndivlduiJly 
and  In  cooperation  with  one  another,  to  pro- 
mote a  free  exchange  of  information  among 
their  peoples 

<4)  That  the  American  Republics  •  •  • 
make  every  effort  to  the  end  that  when  a 
juridical  order  In  the  world  is  assured,  there 
may  be  esublished  the  principle  of  Iree 
transmission  and  reception  of  Information, 
oral  or  written,  published  in  books  or  by  the 
pr«"s.  broadcast  by  radio  or  disseminated  by 
any  other  meana,  under  proper  reaponaibll- 
Ity  and  without  need  of  previous  censorslup 
as  Is  the  case  with  private  correspond 
ence     •     •     •     in  time  of  peMS. 

S.  At  Chapultepec  It  was  also  resolved: 

(1)  To  reaffirm  the  principle,  recoffnlzed 
by  all  the  American  sut«.  of  equality  ol 
nghU  and  cpportuniues  for  aU  men,  re- 
gardless or  race  or  religion. 

(2>  To  recommend  that  the  govemmenu 
of  the  American  Republics,  without  Jeopsrd- 
lalng  freedom  of  expression,  either  oral  or 
written,  make  every  effort  to  prevent  In  tl  elr 
rs^>ectlve  countries  sll  acts  which  may  pro-' 
vokc  dlaalmlnaUon  «"«"ng  tndlvldtials  be- 
cause of  raot  or  religion. 

P.  The  partlsa  to  ths  Act  of  Chapultajec 
further  agresd: 

(1)  To  recommend  that  the  govemmeaU 
of  the  American  Republics  do  not  give  refige 
to  ta^Nlduals  guilty  o*  or  responsible  foe  or 
^eonmpUmm  in  th*  coaualsslon  of  sucb  (wat) 
crimes. 

(S)  To  recommend  that  the  govcmmanu 
shall  upon  the  demand  of  any  ol  ths  Unltsd 
Nations  •  •  .  atzrrender  Individvals 
^argsd  with  the  commission  of  such  criioes 
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to    the    United    Nations    making    the    re- 
quest.    •     •     • 

(3)  To  reaffirm  the  determination  •  •  • 
to  prev'ent  Individuals  or  groups  within  their 
respective  Jurisdictions  from  engaging  in  any 
activities  fomented  by  the  Axis  Powers  or 
their  satellites  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 
the  Individual  or  collective  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  Republics: 

(a)  To  Intensify  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
remaining  centers  of  Axis  subversive  in- 
fluence In  the  hemisphere.     ♦     •     • 

(b)  To  take  effective  measiu-es  to  prevent 
Axis-inspired  elements  from  regaining  or 
securing  any  vantage  polnU  within  the  ter- 
ritory subject  to  their  respective  jurisdic- 
tions from  which  such  elements  might  dis- 
turb or  threaten  the  security  or  welfare  of 
any  republic. 

(4)  They  resolved  that  measures  be 
undertaken  "to  uncover,  disclose,  immobi- 
lize, and  to  prevent  the  concealment  or 
transfer  of  property  and  rlghu  located 
within  the  American  Republics  •  •  • 
which  •  •  •  whether  or  not  In  name 
belong  to  or  are  controlled  by  or  for  the 
benefit  of  Germany  or  Japan  or  Individuals 
or  entitles  within  those  countries." 

These  agreemenU,  only  10  months  old, 
have  been  and  are  being  violated  In  prin- 
ciple and   practice  by  the  Peron  regime. 

As  a  result.  International  peace  and  se- 
curity are  in  gravest  jeopardy. 

A  PBOPOSAL  rOB  ACTION  BT  THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

The  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  is  now  in  progress  in 
London.  lu  purpose  is  to  establish  the 
machinery  and  initiate  the  acts  through 
which  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  may  be  Implemented. 

Article  I  of  the  Charter  provides  that  the 
Initial  function  of  the  United  Nations  "is  to 
maintain  International  peace  and  security." 

In  the  interests  of  International  peace'^and 
security,  we  propose  that  the  General  As- 
sembly Inltlau  action  to  su&pend  Argentina 
from  membership  in  the  United  Nations 
Organization. 

This  action  Is  proposed  on  the  score  that: 

(1)  The  present  regime  In  the  Argentine 
Is  a  totalitarian  government  which  has  per- 
sistently and  deliberately  violated  all  obli- 
gations asL"umed  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  the  Chapultepec  Agreement. 

(2)  That  iU  purpose  Is  aggression. 
When   the   representatives  ol   the  Pcron- 

Farrell  regime  were  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations  Conference  at  San  Francisco  in  April 
1945  no  one  was  under  any  Illusion  about 
the  character  of  the  regime.  It  was  known 
to  be  a  military  dictatorship,  totalitarian  in 
form  and  method.  It  was  known  that  many 
Axis  agenU  and  much  Axis  wealth  were  find- 
ing a  haven  In  Argentina. 

The  military  dictatorship  which  Colonel 
Peron  controls  made  lU  first  bid  for  power 
when  the  government  of  President  Castillo 
was  overthrown  by  a  mlllury  coup  In  June 
1943. 

In  February  1944,  1  month  after  the  gov- 
ernment of  General  Ramirez  had  announced 
a  break  of  relations  with  Germany  and  Japan 
In  accordance  with  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  Agree- 
ment of  1942.  power  was  seized  by  Gen. 
Edelmlro  J.  Farrell  and  Col.  Juan  D.  Peron. 
According  to  a  Bulletin  of  the  United  States 
State  Department  Issued  on  July  26.  1944, 
extremist  pro-Axis  elements  forced  the 
change  In  government.  The  Farrell-Peron 
regime  refvised  to  Implement  the  break  with 
the  Axis.  Instead,  Axis  agents  and  spies  ar- 
rested by  the  Ramirez  regime  were  released 
and  affirmative  ass.  itance  was  given  to  Axis 
business  concerns  both  through  large  Gov- 
ernment contracu  and  through  the  requisi- 
tioning of  critical  materials  from  firms 
friendly  to  the  democratic  cause. 

Pro-Axis  newspapers  enjoyed  official  sup- 
port and  assistance  in  obtaining  newsprint, 
and  carried  on  a  bitter  propaganda  campaign 


against  the  United  Nations  and  In  behalf  of 
the  Axis. 

These  charges  arc  made  officially  by  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States.  As 
a  result  of  Argentina's  acts  the  United  States 
and  all  the  Latin-American  Republics  with- 
drew diplomatic  recognition  from  the  Farrell- 
Peron  regime  in  1944. 

On  January  11,  1945.  another  State  De- 
partment Bulletin  declared: 

"Argentina  Is  being  used  as  a  base  for 
Intensive  Axis  subversive  activities  directed 
against  the  American  continent  and  the 
United  Nations.  •  "  •  •  Axis  diplomatic 
officials  were  fiagrantly  abusing  the  prin- 
ciples between  civilized  nations.  •  •  • 
These  diplomats  had  organized  and  were  di- 
recting, financing,  and  coordinating  the  ac- 
tivities of  different  groups  or  cells  of  agents, 
and  It  was  also  shown  that  diplomatic  chan- 
nels were  being  used  for  the  transmission  of 
information  to  the  high  command  in  Berlin." 
Although  Argentina  was  not  present  at 
the  Chapultepec  Conference,  every  effort  was 
made  to  secure  Its  subsequent  agreement  to 
the  proposals  accepted  there.  When  on 
March  27,  Argentina  finally  grudgingly  de- 
clared war.  It  was  notable  that  the  declara- 
tion was  made  first  against  Japan,  and  second 
against  Nazi  Germany,  on  the  score  that 
Germany  was  an  ally  of  Japan. 

When,  on  AprU  4,  the  Farrell-Peron 
regime  signed  the  Chapultepec  Agreement, 
it  was  hoped  that  at  long  last  hemispheric 
solidarity  might  be  achieved.  On  the  basis 
of  this  hope  and  In  the  belief  that  In  ex- 
change for  membership  In  the  victorious 
United  Nations,  the  Argentine  Government 
would  adhere  to  lU  pledges,  the  United  States 
delegation  at  San  Francisco  took  the  Initia- 
tive In  urging  and  obtaining  the  admission 
of  Argentina  to  the  United  Nations  on  April 
30.  1945. 

Nine  months  have  now  passed  since  the 
San  PYanclsco  Conference.  During  this  pe- 
riod Germany  has  been  defeated  in  Europe, 
and  Japan  in  the  Far  East.  During  this 
period,  too,  the  Farrell-Peron  regime  has 
become  an  outright  totalitarian  government, 
fashioned  In  the  image  of  Nazi  Germany, 
with  Peron  the  undisputed  dictator.  E>e- 
liberately  and  brazenly  !t  has  violated  the 
agreements  of  Chapultepec  and  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

The  entire  country  Is  being  mobilized  for 
war:  more  than  50  percent  of  the  national 
bvidget  has  been  allocated  to  military  pur- 
poses. 

Children   of  both   sexes,  from  the   age  of 
12  on,  are  subject  to  military  training. 
Civil  liberties  have  been  suppressed. 
Education  has  been  regimented. 
.  The  democratic  press  has  been  intimidated 
or  destroyed. 

Freedom  of  labor  has  been  vanquished  and 
Important  labor  unions  converted  into  pup- 
pet organizations. 

More  recently,  the  Peron  regime,  adopting 
the  scapegoat  strategy  of  the  Nazis,  has 
made  antl-SemltIsm  an  Integral  part  of  its 
program. 

A  police  gestapo.  under  the  direction  of 
Peron  and  his  satellites,  now  supplements 
the  army.  The  concentration  camp  and  the 
torture  chamber  have  become  everyday  In- 
strumenU  of  Internal  control. 

While  the  population  of  the  Argentine  Is 
suffering  cruel  oppression  and  the  denial  of 
fundamental  freedoms,  important  Nazi 
agents  continue  to  find  protection  and  Axis 
business  and  Axis  schools  fiourlsh. 

Following  the  pattern  of  his  Nazi  masters, 
Peron  Is  now  planning  to  obtain  so-called 
legal  sanction  for  his  toUUtarlan  rule  by  a 
presidential  election  scheduled  to  be  held  on 
Februiry  24,  1946.  The  outcome  of  this  elec- 
tion can  be  forecast  today.  The  democratic 
parties  are  making  a  courageous  and  united 
stand  against  Peron's  candidacy;  but  the 
Government  controls  the  police,  the  military, 
and  the  electoral  machinery. 


PEKON  FOLLOWS  THE  NAZI  PATTEHN 

At  Nuremberg  an  Allied  military  tribunal 
Is  conducting  the  trial  as  wtr  criminals  ol 
leaders  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  their  military 
satellites.  The  principal  charges  against 
them  are  crimes  against  humanity  and 
crimes  against  the  peace.  The  indictment 
presented  by  Presiding  Judge  Rol)ert  H.  Jack- 
son emphasizes  that  the  first  act  of  the  Narl 
Party  was  to  acquire  totalitarian  control  of 
Germany  in  order  to  carry  out  its  objectives. 
Th";  Indictment  charges  that — 
"(1)  The  Nazis  set  out  to  undermine  and 
capture  the  German  Government  by  legal 
forms  supported  by  terrorism.  Their  terror- 
istic arm  was  the  storm-troop  organization. 
"(2)  In  order  to  make  their  rule  secure 
from  atUck  and  to  instill  fear  In  the  hearts 
of  the  German  people,  the  Nazi  conspirators 
established  an  extended  system  of  terror 
against  opponenu  and  supposed  or  suspected 
opponents  of  the  regime.  They  imprisoned 
such  persons  without  Judicial  process,  hold- 
ing them  in  protective  custody  in  concen- 
tration camps  and  subjected  them  to  peree- 
cutlon,  degradation,  despoilment.  Imprison- 
ment, torture,  and  murder. 

"(3)  The  destroyed  the  free  trade-unions 
in  Germany  by  confiscating  their  funds  and 
properties,  persecuting  their  leaders,  pro- 
hibiting their  activities,  and  supplanting 
them  by  an  affiliated  party  organization. 

"(4)  Annihilation  of  the  Jews  became  an 
official  state  policy  carried  out  by  official 
action  and  by  incitement  to  mob  and  indi- 
vidual violence. 

"(5)  In  order  to  make  the  German  people 
amenable  to  their  will,  and  to  prepare  them 
psychologically  for  war.  the  NaZi  conspira- 
tors reshaped  the  educational  system  and 
particularly  the  education  and  training  of 
the  German  youth  •  •  •  imposed  a 
supervision  of  all  cultural  activities,  con- 
trolled the  dissemination  of  information  and 
the  expression  of  opinion  within  Germany. 
"(6)  They  directed  Germany's  economy 
toward  preparation  and  equipment  of  the 
military  machine  •  •  •  embarked  upon 
a  huge  rearmament  program  and  set  out 
to  produce  and  develop  huge  quantities  of 
materials  of  war  and  to  create  a  powerful 
military  potential." 

In  the  following  pages  we  present  rvldence 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  Peron  regime,  fol- 
lowing the  Nazi  model  cited  above,  has  al- 
ready succeeded  In  Its  totalitarian  alms  and 
In  its  preparations  for  war. 

PREPAEATIONS  FOB  WAS 

The  philosophical  basis  for  the  war  policy 
of  the  Peron  government  was  set  forth  In 
June  1944.  by  Colonel  Peron  himself,  in  a 
speech  at  La  Plata  University  In  which  he 
stated  that  "war  is  an  Inevitable  social 
phenomenon,"  and  that  "all  other  activities 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  purpose  ol  na- 
tional defense.  Not  simply  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  nation,  but  through  the  sub- 
ordination of  all  Government  departmerts, 
private  institutions,  and  the  entire  people.* 
He   continued: 

'Throughout  the  ages  there  have  lived 
philosophers  (and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  call 
them  Utopians),  who  have  stated  that  it  is 
possible  to  avoid  war.  Always  within  a  short 
space  of  time  some  new  conflagration  has 
broken  out  to  disprove  this  theory.     •     •     • 

"The  concept  of  'the  nation  in  arms^  or 
'total  war'  which  was  expounded  by  Marshal 
Von  der  Goltz  In  1883,  is  in  a  certain  sense 
the  most  modern  theory  of  national  defense 
by  which  nations,  direct  In  time  of  peace  as 
In  time  of  war  every  living  force  within  the 
state  m  order  to  attain  a  political 
objective.     •     •     • 

"It  is  essential  that  all  the  Intellectuals 
of  our  nation,  whatever  may  be  their  par- 
ticular field,  should  study  and  understand 
war,  realizing  It  to  be  the  only  means  of 
solving  a  situation  we  may  be  called  upon 
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fac*.  should  Ood  one  day  decide  that  war 

reach   our   borderi.     •     •     • 

IX   diplomacy    ta   uiuible   to    procure    th« 

poltucal  obJecUves  then  It  la  impera- 

to  be  prepared  to  do  so  by  force,  wben- 

the  situation  compela  the  uae  of  «uch 

method*      •     •     • 

Oomeatic  pulley   la  ol   the  greatest   bn- 

ancc   in    the   preparation   of   a  country 

war.     lu  role  la  simple  and  obvloua  but 

to  achieve.     The  ma«lmum  number 

Ible  of  healthy  young  men  of  high  moral 

iug    and    Imbued    With    great    love   of 

fatherland    must    be    Incorporated   Into 

armed  forces.     This  will  act  aa  a  focal 

from  which  all  the  armed  forces  will 

Infected  with  the  same  high  stand- 

and  wUl  readily  develop  a  true  spirit  of 

and  sacrifice.     •     •     • 

■  The  following  la  a  simimary  of  the  points 

made  in  my  speech : 

1.  War  Is  sn  Inevitable  social  phenomenon. 

2.  All    so-called    peaceful    nations     (and 
them  cur  own).  If  they  desire  peace 

prepare  themselves  for  war. 
S.  The  problem  of  national  defense  of  the 
berland  Is  one  to  which  all  activities  must 
•abORllnated.  National  defense  cannot 
iHiPMiTlMd  at  the  moment  that  war  is  at 
door,  but  requires  many  years  of  con- 
t  and  oonscientloua  preparation.  It 
be  regarded  aa  a  problem  for  the 
forcea  only,  but  must  be  eatablished 
the  harmonious  integrated  work  of 
different  Government  agencies,  private 
and  all  the  people  of  Argentina. 
ver  may  be  their  particular  sphere  of 
k.  National  defense  glvea  rlae  to  such 
problems  requiring  profound  pro- 
knowledge  that  no  single  person 
be  abaolved  from  taking  part.  Finally, 
lever  demands  It  may  make  on  us  repre- 
contrtbutiona  to  the  glory  of  o\ir  Nation 
the  happiness  of  our  people." 
line  with  this  position,  on  November  7. 
a  new  organic  law  of  the  army  was 
'  compelling  all  Argentine  citizens 
;>repare  for  the  defense  of  their  country, 
le  conscription  for  active  military  duty 
'ea  only  to  malea.  girls  and  women  are 
be  prepared  for  service  to  the  army  in 
women's  auzUiary  corps.  Military 
for  men  falls  Into  three  ptfloda — 
Ion.  conscription,  and  poatoon- 
ptk».  Preconacnptlon  begins  at  the 
of  la  and  continues  until  the  sge  of  20 
eonacnptlon  starta  for  a  maximum  of 
Upon  their  discharge,  all  malea  are 
to  poatconacripUon  until  tlie  ace 
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Curing  the  year  1945.  the  military  budget 
1  he  Argentine  Government  was  Ave  times 
I  reat  as  that  of  1942,  the  year  before  the 
-a-ParreU  revolution.    Since  the  declara- 
of  var  agalnat  the  Axis.  In  AprU  1945. 
inth  before  the  ceaaatlon  of  hostilities 
]  lurope.  waa  purely  symbolical,  no  legiU- 
juatlflcation  for  thla  huge  increaae  In 
iry   expendlturea   can    he   offered.     Por 
year  194«.  preeunuibly  a  year  of  peace. 
Peron  regime  haa  pasacd  appropriations 
military  expendlturea  approximating  50 
'^nt  of  ita  entire  budget.     Thla  at  a  time 
the  national  deficit  is  mounting  and 
other  department  budgets  have  been 
notably  the  National  Board  of  Education, 
a  supplementary   arm.   a  nation-wide 
service  and  police  force  of  over  30.000 
been  establlahed  In  the  past  year,  parallel 
functions  with  the  gsstapo  and  tha 
troops  In  Nasi  Oermany. 
neighboring  Republics  of  Chile  and 
ly   live   la   constant  fear   of   acts   ol 
lion.     Paraguay  and  Bolivia  are  already 
the  domination  of  Argentina, 
size  of  the  standing  army  has  been 
'^.   and   military  construction    along 
s'a     frontiers     with     Chile.     Brazil. 
Paraguay,    and   Uruguay   la   greater 
ever  before.     New  barracka  have  been 
In   frontier  areaa.   most   of   them  by 
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Oarman  compaBlaa  which  were  on  the  Allied 
blackl>5t  becauM  of  Nazi  connections."  ac- 
cording to  Joseph  Newman  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  on  January  10.  194<t. 

Ob  January  39.  1945.  Ut  Gabriel  Ooaaalas. 
Chilian  Ambassador  t~  Brazil,  charflsd  the 
Peron  regime  with  having  as  Its  principal 
objective  a  war  on  the  continent  and  warned 
that  Chile  would  be  iu  first  victim. 

In  October  of  1945,  Dr.  Juan  Antonla  Rios. 
President  of  Chile,  during  a  vuit  to  New 
York,  corroborated  the  fears  of  the  threat 
against  Chile. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  Is 
presiimed  to  have  In  Ita  possession  informs- 
tlon  concerning  shipments  of  arms  by  the 
Peron  regime  into  neighboring  Republics  to 
provoke  revolutions  for  the  establishment 
of  regimes  f.-ivorable  to  tlie  present  Argentine 
Government 

Indicating  knowledge  of  the  aggressive  In- 
tentions of  the  Peron  regime.  Dean  Acheaon. 
as  Acting  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  on  October  4.  1945.  announced:  "In 
▼lew  of  recent  developments  in  Argentina, 
the  United  States  Government  does  not  feel 
that  It  can  properly  negotlste  or  sign  with 
the  present  Argentine  regime  a  treaty  of 
military  assistance  " 

That  this  is  still  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Government  was  confirmed  by  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Acheson  *ti  a  public  sute- 
ment  on  January  11.  1944. 

THS    TOTAUTAaiAM    CMAKACTCB    OF    THK    SBC  IKE 

AMD    rrS    MKTHOOS    Or    TXBBOB 

As  far  back  as  July  2«,  1944.  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  United  Sutea  publicly 
characterised  the  Parrell-Peron  regime  aa 
totalitarian.  In  a  Bulletin  lasued  that  day. 
the  SUte  Department  declared.  The  domi- 
nant power  in  Argentina  was  and  continues 
to  be  in  the  bands  of  pro-AxU  element*  de- 
temuned  to  impose  their  desires.  Further- 
more. It  la  signicant  that  these  same  elements 
control  the  most  important  ministries  aiid 
agencies  of  the  NaUonal  Government,  as  Weil 
aa  the  govemmenta  of  the  Provlnc««.  and 
have  rapidly  and  energetically  Implanted  a 
dominant  totalitarian  system  that  fully 
complements  and  supports  their  pro-Axu 
foreign  policy  through  control  of  the  press, 
the  courts,  and  other  key  institutions.  The 
basic  civil  rights  have  bee  either  nullined 
or  so  modified  as  to  have  no  real  meaning. 
Every  effort  waa  made  to  stamp  out  demo- 
cratic opposition  to  the  Government's  totali- 
tarian program." 

The  sel  ure  of  power  by  Peron  on  October 
18.  1945.  served  only  to  advance  the  develop- 
ment of  the  totalitarian  system  in  the  Ar- 
gentine. How  a  program  of  repression  and 
intimidation  has  been  carried  out  in  torture 
chambers  by  methods  borrowed  from  the 
Nazis  and  applied  by  a  gestapo  trained  oy 
leading  operatives  of  HUnmler.  was  de- 
scribed by  John  White,  one  of  the  most  in- 
formed writers  on  Latin  America,  in  an  ar- 
ticle appearing  lu  the  Nation  of  March  3 
1945. 

Declaring  that  the  gestapo's  barbaric  use 
of  torture  had  been  transpUnted  to  the 
Western  HemUphere,  Mr.  White  charged 
that  soon  after  the  Farrell-Peron  regime 
came  Into  power,  gestapo  agenu  from  Ger- 
many expanded  a  city  detective  bureau  in 
Buenos  Airss  Into  a  great  national  organiza- 
tion specializing  In  persecution  and  torttirs 
"ThU  organization."  he  aaid.  "has  set  up' 
concentraUoo  camps  for  political  prisoners 
slmUar  to  those  in  Nazi  Oermany.  tortured 
thousands  of  victims  guilty  of  nothing  more 
serious  than  belcoglng  to  labor  unions  or 
democratic  political  parUes.  killed  or  cauaed 
the  death  of  hundreds  of  people  bearing 
Jewish.  Polish,  or  Russian  names,  and  caused 
the  disappearance  of  other  hundreds." 

In  describing  the  techniques  used,  he  aaid 
that  dlplomauc  agents  of  United  Nations 
govemmenu  had  sent  Information  corrobo- 
rating the  uae  of  thcaa  techniques  to  their 
home  governments: 


"Ths  electric  spur  Is  the  fsvorlte  Initni- 
ment  of  the  new  school  of  native  sadists  who 
have  been  trained  by  gestapo  experts.  It  is 
a  simple  electric  cable  with  several  fine  ite<l 
needles  St  the  end.  These  electric  needles  are 
applied  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the 
naked  txxly.  such  as  the  eyelids,  the  sixual 
organs,  and  the  rectum.  The  torture  usjslly 
is  applied  at  two  or  more  parts  of  the  body 
simultaneously  and  has  siKh  terrific  eSe>  t  on 
the  entire  nervous  system  that  it  frequ-.-ntly 
produces  Insanity.  In  less  extreme  cases  It 
paralyzes  the  muscles  and  causes  great  |)aln- 
ful  swellings  and  deep  sores.  It  Is  persistently 
reported  that  at  least  6.000  people  in  Argen- 
tina have  been  tortured  with  the  rlictnc 
spur. 

"A  simpler  but  equally  effective  meth3d  is 
to  Jab  long  hatpins  through  the  testicles. 
Another  frequent  treatment  subjects  pel  tical 
prisoners,  women  as  «ell  as  men,  to  a  :hlrd 
degree  in  which  their  naked  bodies  sre 
burned  with  lighted  cigarettes  in  an  effort  to 
force  them  to  answer  questions  the  wa;'  the 
political  police  want  them  answered. 

The  cup  Is  a  darloa  in  the  form  of  a  fun- 
nel which  U  prsMsd  against  the  body  and 
from  which  the  air  is  then  pumped  out  The 
resulting  vacuum  ^auses  a  huge  swelllni;  in- 
side the  cup  and  dra  vs  the  blood  to  the  sur- 
face, leaving  a  large  black-and-blue  uore. 
This  device  U  used  on  prisoners  known  to  be 
suffering  from  heart  ailmenU.  When  ap- 
plied In  the  region  of  the  heart  It  aggravates 
the  affection  and  often  causes  death  from 
heart  failure. 

•The  bucket  Is  a  huge  vat  filled  with  u.-lne 
and  excremen  The  prisoner  who  is  given 
this  treatment  la  hung  by  his  feet  from  the 
celling  and  then  lowered  until  hU  hea>i  Is 
submerged  In  the  contents  of  the  vat.  This 
particular  technique  has  the  a. traction  of 
producing  *wo  forms  of  torture  at  the  siime 
time — semidrowntng  In  filth,  snd  congestion 
of  the  brain  from  the  downward  flow  of  the 
blood 

"One  form  of  torture  makes  use  of  a  fa- 
miliar office  appliance.  In  many  Europ<-an 
and  South  American  countries  letters,  con- 
tracts, and  other  business  doctmients  are 
written  in  copying  irk  and  preserved  In 
duplicate  by  being  put  between  the  pages  of 
a  copybook  which  Is  then  squeezed  betw.  en 
Iron  plates.  The  Arpentine  political  police 
have  found  this  office  press  a  convenlrnt 
method  of  smashing  the  fingers  of  prison rrs 
who  refuse  to  sign  certsin  declarations. 

"The  "lab  Is  a  torture  machine  made  of 
two  luts  sheets  of  steel.  The  victim  Is 
placed  between  the  sheets,  which  are  prewed 
together  gradually  until  he  suffers  Intcnal 
hemorrhages  and  vomits  blood. 

•The  whip  and  the  rod  have  been  seen  In 
the  movies.  The  long  leather  whip  Is  UFusUy 
dipped  m  water  before  the  la.shes  are  np- 
pUed:  the  rod  Is  made  of  fine  steel  bars  that 
cut  into  the  flesh  like  knives. 

"Professional  boxers  are  employed  to  b*at 
up  certain  prisoners  since  they  know  how 
to  produce  the  desired  effect  without  leav  ng 
telltale  wounds. 

'•One  highly  refined  form  of  mental  tor- 
ture drives  the  prisoner  almost  to  the  point 
of  Insanity  without  actually  causing  iny 
physical  hurt.  The  victim  usually  Is  swnk- 
ened  at  2  or  3  o'clock  In  the  morning  snd 
told  that  he  Is  to  be  executed  by  a  fir  ng 
squad.  He  Is  then  taken  for  a  ride  In  an 
automobile,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
guards  srmed  with  rifles  and  obviously  mem- 
bers of  the  firing  squad.  Finally  he  Is  8t<iod 
against  a  wall  and  the  firing  squad  la  Ui.ed 
up.  but  at  the  last  minute  he  is  reprlc  ed 
and  taken  back  to  his  cell.  (This  Is  one  of 
several  techniques  which  are  reported  to  hj.ve 
be^n  used  on  the  Bolivian  tin-mine  owcer, 
Maurice  Hochachlld.  after  he  was  kidnai  ed 
by  members  of  the  young  army  officers'  lo<ige 
In  La  Paz  last  year.) 

"Sometimes  as  a  variation  a  prisoner  who 
la  to  be  releaaed  is  taken  for  a  ride  in  an 
automobUe,  accompanied  by  armed  guards. 


When  the  automobile  gets  to  a  deserted  'e- 
gton  outolde  the  city,  the  prisoner  is  told  that 
he  Is  at  liberty.  Being  familiar  with  the 
famous  ley  de  fugs  by  which  prisoners  are 
shot  while  supposedly  trying  to  escape,  he 
stands  there  afraid  to  move  and  under  men- 
tal torture  that  may  Induce  Insanity. 

"La  razzia  Is  an  Importation  from  the 
Sicilian  Black  Hand  societies  and  is  used  for 
intimidating  the  opposition,  especially  the 
working  classes.  Gangs  of  armed  thugs  ter- 
rorize entire  neighborhoods  by  breaking  into 
and  wrecking  houses  and  by  storming  meet- 
ings of  associations  and  trade-unions,  beat- 
ing up  those  present  and  destroying  the  fur- 
niture and  fixtures  on  the  pretext  that  the 
meeting  is  plotting  against  the  Government. 
Schools,  libraries,  and  newspaper  offices  have 
been  raided  frequently,  and  on  two  occasions 
movie  theaters  in  Buenos  Aires  were  stormed 
while  crowded  with  people. 

"Even  when  they  are  not  tortured,  political 
prisoners  are  demoralized  and  Intimidated 
by  being  subjected  to  what  la  popularly 
known  as  el  mal  trato.  Women  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  especially  wives  and  daughters 
who  have  refused  to  testify  against  their 
husbands  and  fathers,  are  put  into  cells  with 
prostitutes  and  women  criminals.  They  are 
not  permitted  visits  from  their  families  or 
from  a  lawyer;  nor  can  they  receive  decent 
food  from  outside  the  Jail. 

"The  mal  trato  Is  applied  to  men  prisoners 
In  even  worse  form.  If  they  are  111  they 
usually  are  aent  to  regions  where  It  Is  certain 
that  their  Illness  will  get  worse.  They  are 
given  very  poor  food  or  deprived  for  entire 
days  of  anything  to  eat  or  drink.  They  re- 
ceive no  medical  attention  and  may  be  put 
Into  cells  with  criminals  of  the  lowest  order. 
"So  many  lawyers  have  been  punished  for 
defending  political  prisoners  In  Argentina 
that  It  Is  practically  Impossible  now  for 
prisoners  to  find  lawyers,  except  the  ones  who 
occasionally  are  assigned  as  'defense  lawyers' 
by   the   Government." 

There  is  every  reason  to  bel'.eve  that  the 
system  of  torture  and  intimidation  has  been 
extended  by  leron  himself. 

stn»PRESsiow  or  civii.  liberties 
In  the  agreements  reached  at  Chapultepec 
the  American  states — 

1.  Reiterate  and  fervently  adhere  to  the 
democratic  principles  which  they  consider 
essential  for  the  peace  of  America. 

a.  Declare  that  "the  purpose  of  the  state 
is  the  happlnesse  of  man  In  society:  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  community  should  be  harmo- 
nized with  the  rights  of  the  Individual;  the 
American  man  cannot  conceive  of  living 
wltiiout  Justice  Just  as  he  cannot  conceive  of 
living  without  liberty." 

3.  Proclaim  "the  adherence  of  the  Ameri- 
can republics  to  the  principles  established 
by  International  law  for  safeguarding  the  es- 
sential rights  of  man  and  declare  their  sup- 
port of  a  system  of  international  protection 
of  these  rights." 

In  possession  of  the  military,  backed  by  a 
police  gestapo  and  a  civilian  army  of  bu- 
reaucrats, the  Peron  regime,  since  its  admis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations  Conference,  has 
proceeded  systematically  to  destroy  the 
rights  of  Its  own  citizens.  In  defiance  of 
elementary  principles  of  human  decency  and 
In  violation  of  Its  commitments  under  the 
Chapultepec  agreement  and  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

On  May  3,  1945,  police  deliberately  charged 
and  opened  fire  on  unarmed  citizens  cele- 
brf-tlng  the  fall  of  Berlin. 

On  August  15,  1945,  similar  assaults  were 
committed  by  the  police  on  persons  cele- 
brating the  Japanese  surrender. 

On  Auguft  16,  crowds  of  soldiers,  com- 
manded by  noncommissioned  officers,  ter- 
rorized the  center  of  the  city,  killed  two  citi- 
zens and  wounded  many  others.  They  laid 
siege  to  the  building  of  the  prodemocratlc 
paper,  Crltica.  which  they  attempted  to  set  on 
Ore.     Cheering  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Percn, 


and  shouting  "death  to  the  Jews,"  so:dlers 
were  permitted  to  commit  their  outrages 
without  any  Interference  from  the  police. 
According  to  Dr.  Alberto  M.  Candlotl,  former 
Argentine  Ambassador  to  Mexico,  the  rioting 
soldiers  told  him  that  they  were  obeying 
superior  orders 

On  August  18,  Colonel  Peron  announced 
that  civil  wa'-  was  the  only  solution  to  the 
situation  existing  in  the  Argentine,  In  an 
Interview  with  Dr.  Pedro  Cue,  director  of 
the  Cuban  Dally  El  Mundo,  Peron  declared: 
"I  do  not  fear  civil  war  because  I  am  pre- 
pared for  It.  I  have  at  my  disposal  300.000 
soldiers  and  4,000,000  workers  armed  with 
clubs." 

On  September  27,  1945,  wholesale  arrests  of 
prominent  citizens  guilty  only  of  signing 
declarations  in  favor  of  freedom,  took  place. 
Amon^  them  were  editors  of  liberal  papers, 
political  leaders  opposed  to  the  Peron  n^lme, 
and  ordinary  citizens  who  had  expressed  a 
belief  In  democracy.  Peron  himself  went  to 
the  Buenos  Aires  Jail  to  look  over  the  pris- 
oners. Included  among  those  arrerte<l  were 
three  of  the  six  rectors  of  Argentina's  na- 
tional universities. 

On  Octol)er  7,  the  police  charged  a  crowd 
near  a  cemetery  paying  homage  to  a  l&-year- 
old  student  killed  in  a  clash  between  uni- 
versity students  and  supporters  of  Peron.  In 
a  wholesale  lockup  1,594  students  were  ar- 
rested, Incluaing  149  girls.  The  University 
of  Buenos  Aires  was  closed.  Its  president  and 
executive  officers  dismissed.  Six  professors 
were  also  taken  into  custody. 

On  October  21.  1945.  Arnaldo  Cortesl.  writ- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times,  declared : 

"Argentina  again  Is  witnessing  the  shame- 
ful spectacle  ox  citizens  being  obliged  to  find 
protection  against  their  own  Government  In 
foreign  embaisles.  The  Peruvian  Embassy, 
for  Instance,  has  taken  in  several  persons. 
Including  former  Federal  Judge  Ramon  8. 
Vasquez  who  filed  a  complaint  In  court 
against  the  oollce  for  ha.ln^  tortured  politi- 
cal prisoners.  In  the  Uruguayan  Embassy, 
along  with  others,  are  former  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Jose  Maria  Cant.lo  and  the  family  of 
Rear  Adm.  Leonardo  MacLean.  •  •  • 
Several  newspapers  were  attacked  in  various 
parts  of  Argentina,  as  were  also  some  private 
homes,  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Allredo  Calcagno, 
rector  of  La  Plata  University.  In  some  In- 
dustrial districts  ol  Aveilaneda  anyone  who 
appeared  In  the  streets  wearing  a  tie  was 
subject  to  assault.  In  Cordoba  the  offices  of 
the  Argentine  North  American  Cultural  In- 
stitute were  stoned  while  police  looked  on 
without  Interfering,  •     •" 

On  December  9.  a  mass  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Union  (a  coalition  of  four  politi- 
cal parties  including  the  Radicals.  Socialists, 
and  Communists,  opposing  Peron  in  the 
coming  elections),  comprising  jet  ween 
15C,0C0  and  200,000  persons,  assembled  to 
hear  speakers  urge  the  defeat  oi  Peron  in 
the  presidential  election,  was  fired  upon. 
Two  persons  were  killed  and  60  seriovisly 
Injured.  The  shooting,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  that  date,  was 
supposedly  intended  to  stampede  the  throng 
and  break  up  the  meeting. 

On  December  19.  Norah  Pines  reported  in 
the  New  Yorjc  Post: 
y  "Supporters  of  Colonel  Peron  were  urged 
to  release  a  wave  of  terrorism  to  insure  his 
election,  and  If  he  lost  to  put  the  country 
en  fire,  in  a  speech  by  Dr.  Pederlco  Cantonl, 
political  boss  of  San  Juan  Province  and  one 
of  Peron's  top  advise,  s.  Dr.  Cantonl  threat- 
ened that  should  Peron  lose  the  election,  'we 
will  paralyze  the  country  with  one  strike 
after  another  as  long  as  It  Is  necessary  to 
Impose  our  will,'  " 

The  extent  to  which  the  elementary  rights 
of  man  have  been  subverted  In  the  Argen- 
tine was  described  by  SprulUe  Braden  on 
August  29  In  his  farewell  speech  in  Buenos 
Aires  prior  to  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
He  declared: 


"One  by  one  there  appear  all  the  elements 
used  by  fascism  In  its  stupid  stratagems  since 
the  day  of  the  so-called  march  on  Rome. 
Subversion  and  disorder,  organized  by  the 
Government  Itself  and  using  paid  assassins 
under  an  honorable  disguise;  utilization  of 
coercion  by  the  state,  not  to  suppress  but 
to  protect  subversion;  bragging  by  the  cow- 
ard who  attacks  those  he  believed  fallen,  but 
humbles  himself  before  the  powerful;  cal- 
culated and  underhanded  use  of  violent 
methods;  cunning  maneuvering  showing 
false  respect  for  established  norms  and 
launching  its  attack  while  hiding  Its  origin; 
violation  of  the  law  of  hospitality  which 
forbids  any  treacherous  attack  on  him  who 
is  sheltered  under  the  same  roof;  practice 
of  the  so-called  'tactics  of  confusion'  •  •  • 
use  of  intimidation  and  threats  against  the 
precise  persons  whom  that  Government  was 
under  obligation  to  protect  and  respect." 

On  October  27,  after  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of 
Latin -American  affairs.  Mr.  Braden  said: 
'•The  Argentine  regime  is  Just  as  Fascist  as 
any  which  existed  in  Germany  and  Japan." 
And  the  following  day.  he  amplified  that 
statement  by  declaring: 

"The  state  of  siege  recently  Imposed  on 
Argentina  by  Peron  Is  the  negation  of  that 
very  bill  of  rights  for  the  preservatlcm  of 
which  we  have  fought  this  and  other  wars. 
In  more  concrete  terms,  a  state  of  siege  per- 
mits swaggering  officers  to  beat  any  peaceful 
citizen  because  he  refuses  to  hail  the  leader. 
It  permits  a  hoodlum  with  brass  knuckles  to 
strike  the  face  of  a  young  girl  because  she 
cries  'long  live  democracy.'  It  permits  ar- 
rests without  charge:  it  permits  torture, 
saber-wieldlng,  mounted  police  to  ride  down 
men,  women,  and   children." 

In  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  a  normal 
police  force  of  8,0C0  to  9.000,  the  police  force 
Is  now  composed  of  more  than  30,000  officers, 
who,  according  to  Police  Commissioner 
Velazco,  "would  rather  charge  a  crowd  than 
eat."  Campo  de  Mayo,  once  Argentina's  most 
powerful  garrison,  with  a  peak  force  of  27,000 
men.  has  been  reduced  to  a  complement  of 
6.000  or  less,  while  the  security  authority  has 
\)een  turned  over  to  Velazco.  This,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  In  the  Inter-American 
Monthly  of  January  1946.  ' 

Another  army  of  supporters  of  the  Peron 
regime  Is  the  clvll-service  bureaucracy, 
■which  in  the  3  years  since  the  dictatorship 
was  established,  has  been  increased  50  per- 
cent from  172.000  to  250,000.  with  the  num- 
ber of  employees  rising  sharply.  This  means 
that  more  and  more  employees  are  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  or  those  who  control  the 
state.  The  increase  in  civilian  employees  has 
been  matched  by  wholesale  dismissals  if  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  do  not  sympathize 
V7lth  Peron's  regime,  according  to  a  report 
In  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  1945. 

REGIMENTATION  OT  EDUCATION 

The  signatories  to  the  Chapultepec  Act 
agreed : 

1.  To  rcconunend  to  the  governments  of 
the  American  Republics  the  most  careful  de- 
letion from  the  official  textbooks  used  in 
their  schools  of  everything  which  might  tend 
to  Jeopardize  the  inter-Amertcan  system. 

2.  To  recommend  to  the  governments  of 
the  American  Republics  that  they  exercise 
the  greatest  vipllance  to  see  that  the  teach- 
ings In  their  schools  are  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom,  peace,  Justice,  and  equality 
that  are  found  in  the  bases  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system. 

3.  To  recommend  to  the  governments  of 
tha  American  Republics  the  deletion  from  of- 
ficial textbooks  used  In  their  schools  of  every- 
thing which  sustains  directly  or  Indirectly 
racial  or  totalitarian  theories  or  which  might 
therefore  be  susceptible  of  compromising  the 
friendly  relations  between  the  states  of  the 
continent. 
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October  8.  according  to  the  New  York 

the   police  themselves   reported   that 
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be  established  the  principle  of  free 
^sn  and  reception  of  Information, 
■rtttan.  published  In  books,  or  by  the 
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ship. a5  is  the  case  with  private  correspond- 
ence    •     •     •     In  time  of  peace. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  Peron  regime  has  Imposed  direct  and 
Indirect  censorship  upon  the  democratic  press 
of  the  country.  It  has  arrested  editors  and 
arbitrarily  suspended  the  publlration  of  op- 
position papers.  It  has  harried  foreign  cor- 
respondents. 

Police  maintain  a  strict  supervision  to 
make  certain  that  nothing  in  opposition  to 
the  Peron  regime  is  published. 

For  their  refusal  to  obey  orders,  hundreds 
of  provincial  papers 'throughout  the  country 
have  been  suspended  and  their  editors  Jailed. 

In  addition  to  silencing  publjshed  oppoel- 
tion  the  Peron  represenutlves  function  ac- 
tively to  Insure  that  every  statement  by  the 
Government  is  published. 

Typical  of  the  brutality  and  Intentions  of 
the  Peron  regime  U  the  fashion  by  which  it 
acquired  tbe  support  of  Critica.  prodemo- 
cratlc  evening  nswspapar  with  a  circulation 
Of  between  300j000  flfDd  960.000.  On  October 
IS.  IMA,  6.000  armed  supporters  of  Peron.  ac- 
oompanlad  by  100  policemen  and  supported 
by  fotir  armored  cars,  attacked  the  paper. 
The  aa^llants  poorsd  lead  into  the  Crit»ca. 
according  to  ths  New  Tork  Hersld  Tribune, 
for  7  hours.  The  police  then  took  over,  sr- 
rasttfd  66  employees,  and  dosed  the  psper. 
A  wssk  later  Critica  was  permitted  to  resume 
pubhcation,  but  was  told  'either  cooperate 
or  be  destroyed  " 

Raul  Damonte  Taborda  publisher  vt 
Critica,  was  dismissed  through  a  legal  sctlon 
and  ths  operation  of  the  newspaper  turned 
over  to  an  oOctal  Interventor  after  Mrs  8al- 
vadora  Medena  On  Rubia  de  Botana.  who 
Inherited  the  enterprise  from  her  husband, 
had  decided  to  make  peace  with  Peron  The 
interventor  took  over  in  an  official  ceremony 
after  midnight  attended  by  Mrs.  Botana  and 
representatives  of  Peron. 

Foreign  correspondents  have  been  sub- 
jected to  Intimidation.  On  July  2  Joseph 
Newman,  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  took  refuge  In  the  American 
Embassy  because  of  threats  made  by  tele- 
phone by  a  man  claiming  to  be  Captain 
Moretti,  of  the  Ministry  of  War. 

The  United  States  had  to  Intervene  offi- 
cially with  the  Argentine  fowij^n  office  be- 
cause of  the  coercion  exercised  upon  John 
Nash  of  Newsweek.  Before  permitting  htm 
to  leave  the  country,  the  Peron  government 
tried  to  force  Ur.  Nash  to  sign  a  statement 
aaylng  that  his  cabled  material  had  been  in- 
correct. 

The  Associated  Press,  tne  United  Press 
and  the  International  News  Service,  on  varl-' 
ous  occasions,  were  Informed  that  all  their 
dUpatchea  would  be  censored.  Karly  in 
October,  the  censorship  was  lifted,  but  only 
after  a  strong  official  protest  to  the  Argentine 
Foreign  limiatry  by  the  United  States  Got- 
ernment. 

.v'°  «'"»'•*«*  «»  th«  permission  granted  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  German  language 
newspaper.  Prele  Press,  on  December  1  The 
editor  of  the  new  publication  is  U.  Mueller 
an  Austrian,  for  many  years  on  the  edltorlai 
staff  of  the  Deutsche  La  Plau  Zeltung  a 
Naal-oontroUed   paper.  •' 

As  late  as  September  IMS.  moreover,  pro- 
Naai  publicauons  such  ss  Junges  Volk  orean 
of  the  HlUer  youth,  Teutonia.  and  the  Herald 
were  still  operating. 

On  January  17.  IM«,  the  American  Kmbasey 
in  Buenoa  Alrea  released  a  number  of  diu! 
aants  showing  Nail  connections  with  the 
Argentine  Government  officials  and  Its  oartlal 
control  of  the  Nari  press.  V^^i^ 

The  story,  recounted  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  show,  how  the  Naxl-sub- 
Bldnied  press  serves  now  to  push  Peron  s 
candidacy  for  president. 

Tha  Herald  Tribune  dispatch,  dated  Buenoa 
Airaa,  aaya: 


"BTTWfoa  Anoa.  J;inuary  17.— Tbe  American 
Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  released  'o  ths  prasa 
today  part  of  a  quantity  of  documents  dis- 
covered by  American  authorities  in  Berlin 
proving  Nazi  connections  with  Argentine 
Government  officials  and  NaxI  control  over 
part  of  the  Argentine  press  which  at  present 
supporu  Col.  Juan  Peron  for  president. 

"On  authorisation  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, John  Moors  Cabot.  American  Chare* 
d-Affalres,  made  public  13  of  400  German 
documents  which  were  sent  here  from  Wash- 
ington. They  consist  of  top  secret'  tele- 
grams sent  between  March  ».  1M2.  and  July 
6,  1M3,  to  tbe  foreign  office  In  Berlin  by 
Otto  Meynen.  then  Charg*  d  Aflalrea  in  the 
German  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires. 

"arviAL  CLAJnwsnifx  uitxs 
••The  telegrams  reveal  the  clandestine  links 
between  the  Germany  Kmbaasy  and  a  num- 
ber of  Argentine  newspapers.  IncJudinK  EI 
Pampero.'  'Cablldo.'  'El  Pueblo.-  Ahora  and 
the  Deutsch  La  Plata  Zeltung '  They  ex- 
^'*J"  ''■"^  ****^  ''*^'  propaganda  organs  got 
newsprint  despite  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  accordance  with  the  Rio  ds 
Janeiro  resolutions  to  prsvent  their  getting 
It.  They  also  disclose  bow  the  Germs n 
Embassy  used  these  organs  to  influeoM 
Argentins  Interxuil   political   sffairi. 

-The  first  telegram  askMl  the  German  Gov- 
ernment for  authorization  to  spend  73  460 
relchmarks  monthly  to  subsldlM  these 
papers  (the  mark  was  worth  about  40  Ameri- 

!!t^"**  *^  ^^*  *'"*>  The  greatest  amount. 
42.000  marks,  went  to  Pampero.'  Directors 
and  members  of  the  staff  of  Pampero'  now 
publUh  'U  Epoca,'  Colonel  Peron  s  principal 
political  organ. 

"Three  thousand  marks  were  allocated  to 
El  Pueblo.  Asked  by  reporters  why  El  Pueblo 
was  never  placed  on  the  Allied  bJackllsi  with 
other  Nazi  organs.  Mr.  Cabot  explained  that 
It  was  also  the  principal  organ  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  Argentina,  and  was  kept 
off  the  blacklist  out  of  deference  to  the 
church. 

"PATHXNTS  TO  PKCSS  ACKMCT 

••The  second  telegram  shows  payments  and 
relations  established  by  the  German  Embassy 
with  Andl,  an  Argentine  news  agency  which 
the  Argentine  military  Government  selected 
last  year  as  its  official  Government  news 
agency  but  later  abandoned  as  a  result  of 
public  opposition.  The  telegram  says  'Andl 
was  induced  by  the  Embassy  to  place  press 
agents  in  the  Ibero-American  coiintries  who 
are  obligated  to  send  the  regular  press  survey 
down  here.  In  this  way,  the  Embassy  ccu!d 
thus  receive  material  and  political  inforraa- 
tlon  which  goes  beyond  the  North  American 
agency  reports. ' 

"A  third  telegram  disclosed  plans  to  con- 
t  nue  dUtrlbutlon  of  Nasi  material  to  Argen- 
tine newspapers  In  the  event  of  a  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Argentina  and 
Germany.  It  suggested  the  Embassy  leave 
cerum  sums  of  money  behind  in  loyal  hands.' 
This  cwrespondent  was  Informed  that  Lud- 
wlg  Preude.  one  of  the  prlnclp.-il  Nazi  agents 

„^5!?"°*  *"**  ^^^  °n«  o'  Peron  s  close 
coUabcrators.  was  one  of  the  men  In  whose 
loyal  hands  the  German  Embassy  left  money 

"Antonio  Delflno.  who  resigned  only  2 
months  ago  as  director  of  the  Argentine  Na- 
tional  Bank,  a  Government-controlled  insti- 
tuUon,  was  nsmed  as  the  man  aith  whom 
arrangements  were  to  be  made  for  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  to  Argentina  from  neutral  coun- 
ties. He  was  president  of  the  Hamburg- 
American  Shipping  Une  and  is  a  known  NmiI 
agent. 

••Pulvlo  N  Cravacuore  was  named  as  the 
agent  to  whom  religious  material  was  to  be 
sent  for  El  Pueblo.  Cravacuore  Is  now  one 
of  the  principal  writers  for  Demccrada.  one 
Of  Peron  s  new  newspapers. 
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'••ntTH  or  A  NAZI  PAPn 

"Another  document  revealed  the  German 
Embassy's  relations  with  Manuel  Fresco,  for- 
mer Governor  of  Buenos  Aires  Province.  It 
said,  'Fresco  has  Just  come  directly  to  the 
Embassy  with  a  concrete  proposal  for  tbe 
creation  of  a  new  popular  morning  news- 
paper, La  Trlbuna.  and  asked  for  a  financial 
contribution  for  the  purchase  of  newsprint 
that  allegedly  will  be  furnished  to  him  by 
President  Castillo.' 

"This  Nazi  organ  actually  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Cablldo  and  assumed  the  name 
of  La  Trlbuna  only  recently,  after  Cablldo 
was  suppressed  by  tbe  present  regime  In  Its 
attempt  to  show  its  support  for  the  United 
Nations.  Csbl'.do  was  described  as  a  paper 
'oriented  to  the  support  of  the  governmental 
policy  of  Castillo  and  the  maintenance  of 
Argentine  neutrality."  •' 

svmuessioN  or  labos  vtnon* 

The  Arosrican  Republics  agissd  at  Cha- 
pttltapeo  to  eollaborate  for  the  sttainment  of: 

"A  eoDstruetlvs  basis  for  the  sound  eco- 
nomic development  i/t  the  Americas  through 
ttie  development  of  natural  resources,  in- 
dustrlslizstlon.  improvement  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  Improvement  of  labor  standards 
and  working  conditions  including  collective 
bargaining,  all  leading  to  a  rising  Isvsl  of 
living  snd  Incrcassd  consumption." 

Further,  they  resolved  "to  consider  of  in- 
ternational public  interest  the  enacting  by  all 
the  American  Republics  of  social  legislation 
that  will  protect  the  working  class  and  that 
will  emt>ody  guaranties  as  well  as  rights  on 
a  scale  not  inferior  to  the  one  recommended 
by  the  International  Lat»r  Office." 

On  October  SI.  1045.  the  International  La- 
bor Office,  then  meeting  in  conference,  refused 
to  admit  tbe  Argentine  workers'  delegate  and 
his  adviser.  Juan  Rodriguez  and  Manuel  E. 
Plchel.  The  reason  given  was  that  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  was  a  de  facto  war  gov- 
ernment that  had  establL^hed  a  state  of  sifge 
In  the  country,  suppressed  essential  human 
liberties  and  rights  that  are  incorporated  in 
the  ILO's  constitution,  and  deprived  trade 
unions  of  freedom  of  action  and  even  of 
their  leaders.  Under  present  conditions, 
workers'  organizations  in  the  Argentine  Re- 
public do  not  enjoy  freedom  of  association, 
freedom  of  action,  or  freedom  of  speech 

Rodriguez,  it  was  bubsequently  disclosed, 
Is  a  paid  employee  of  the  Secretariat  of  La- 
bor, a  branch  of  the  government  established 
by  Colonel   Peron. 

The  attempt  to  take  over  the  labor  unions 
was  begun  by  Colonel  Peron  in  1M3  when 
he  served  as  Labor  Undersecretary.  At  that 
time  he  l)egi*n  a  general  reorganization  which, 
following  Nazi  lines,  has  had  as  its  objective 
to  win  the  political  support  of  the  working 
masses,  especially  tbe  unorganized  and  un- 
Bkllled 

The  fashion  In  which  this  was  done  Is 
described  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  December  26,  IMS,  by  Joseph  Newman, 
Buenos  Aires  correspondent  of  that  paper: 

"It  was  not  an  accident  that  the  first  office 
which  Peror.  himself  created  and  directed 
after  reaching  the  Government  was  the 
secretariat  of  labor  and  social  welfare. 
This  was  actually  a  new  ministry,  but  was 
not  so  described  because  the  constitution 
limits  the  number  of  ministries  to  eight 
and  the  Goverrunent  was  not  yet  ready  to 
flout  the  constitution  openly. 

"From  the  secretariat  of  labor  Peron  be- 
gan to  convert  the  purely  military  revolu- 
tion into  a  national  Socialist  revolution. 
He  was  aware  of  tbe  great  poverty  which 
prevailed  among  the  masses,  despite  the  agri- 
cultural wealth  of  Argentina.  The  great 
landowners  who  ruled  Argentina  through 
their  conservative  party  up  to  1943  did  less 
than  they  might  have  done  to  raise  the 
economic  and  educational  level  of  the  Ar- 
gentine population.    •     •     • 
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"Like  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  Peron  began 
to  agitate  the  working  ma.-»e8,  making  them 
conscious  of  their  poverty  and  of  the  dis- 
proportionate wealth  of  their  employers.  He 
did  this  through  branches  of  the  labor  sec- 
retariats which  were  established  in  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  throughout  the  country. 
His  propaganda  agents  turned  out  literature 
by  the  tons  and  Peron  himself  made  hun- 
dreds of  speeches  In  person  and  over  the 
state  radio  urging  Industrial  and  farm  work- 
ers to  unite  behind  him  for  a  better  deal. 
To  factory  workers  he  promised  more  pay, 
better  working  conditions,  and  paid  vaca- 
tions. To  peons  and  exploited  agricultural 
workers  he  promised  some  of  the  rich  lands 
of  their  wealthy  landowners.    •     •     • 

"As  part  of  the  secretariat  of  labor  he 
established  a  national  agrarian  council  which 
Is  preparing  to  divide  up  big  estates  and 
turn  them  over  to  the  workers.  As  in  the 
Axis  countries,  his  labor  secretariat  organ- 
ized Government-controlled  unions,  which 
all  workers  were  urged  to  Join.  Independent 
unions  which  refu«ed  to  submit  to  Govern- 
ment control  were  suppressed  and  their  Isad- 
ers  were  Jailed. 

"As  a  result  of  internal  and  external  pres- 
sure. Independent  unions  were  permlttad  rs- 
cently  to  rssums  restricted  activities. 
Though  these  unions  may  have  succaeded  in 
regaining  control  of  most  of  the  600,000  or- 
ganized workers,  no  one  knows  the  extent 
of  the  influence  and  control  which  Peron 
has  secured  over  the  2.500.000  unorganized 
workers. " 

On  September  13,  IMS,  police  closed  the 
headquarters  of  tbe  local  labor  union,  com- 
prising some  200.000  members,  and  arrested 
6  of  its  leaders.  The  union  included  such 
Independent  labor  groups  as  construction, 
meat,  textile,  metallurgical,  printing,  shoe- 
making,  restaurant,  and  associated  Indus- 
tries. 

Seven  days  later  Colonel  Peron  Issued  a 
decree  by  which  a  general  increase  In  wages 
was  granted  to  workers  and  employees 
throughout  the  country. 

Joseph  Newman,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  December  21,  character- 
ized tbe  measure  as  follows: 

"It  was  clearly  designed  by  Its  author  to 
win  the  labor  vote.  From  the  point  of  view 
of  tbe  democratic  opposition,  it  constitutes 
a  form  of  veiled  fraud  by  attempting  to  buy 
the  labor  vote  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 
tion through  the  official  device  of  ordering 
all-around  Increases  of  30  percent  in  the 
annual  Income  of  the  working  class.  This 
Involves  many  millions  of  pesos,  which,  in 
political  terms,  amounts  to  forced  contribu- 
tions by  employers  to  Peron's  campaign." 

Such  Independent  union  groups  as  are 
still  able  to  function  are  supporting  the 
Democratic  Union  opposition  to  Peron. 

Peron's  tactics  in  destroying  the  freedom 
of  the  labor  tiniona  is  described  by  Peter 
Edson.  feature  writer  of  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
press,  in  an  article  appearing  on  January 
12,  IMfi,  In  the  New  York  World -Telegram: 

"The  story  how  Peron  has  bid  for  labor 
support  m  the  Argentine  is  worth  going  Into 
because  it  points  some  morals  for  the  United 
States. 

"Peron  himself  Is  of  lower  middle-class 
origin,  but  until  bis  rise  to  the  dictator- 
ship be  was  unknown  to  the  working  classes 
or  their  leaders.  Who  his  father  was  has 
never  been  proved,  and  the  record  of  his 
birth  has  never  been  found.  A  poor  boy 
with  ambition  and  no  little  ability.  Peron 
stayed  in  the  army  after  conscription  and 
got  his  education  in  the  Argentine  school  for 
officers. 

"On  military  duty.  Peron  went  to  Italy. 
In  Milan  he  attended  a  Fascist  leaders' 
school.  He  got  most  of  his  ideas  there. 
When  he  returned  to  the  Argentine  he  was 
assigned  to  the  office  of  tbe  Minister  of  War, 


Gen.  Pedro  Ramirez.  In  time  Ramirez  dou- 
ble-crossed President  Ramon  Castillo  and 
Peron  double-crossed  Ramirez  to  l>ecome 
the  strong  man.    This  was  June  1M3. 

"At  this  point  there  enters  the  picture 
one  Jose  Figuerola.  He  had  been  a  labor  ad- 
viser to  Dictator  Primo  Rivera  of  Spain  and 
was  plenty  smart.  Driven  out  of  Spain  and 
becoming  an  Argentine  citizen,  be  also  be- 
came labor  adviser  to  Peron.  His  advice  was 
that  he  could  not  consolidate  his  position 
In  power  unless  he  had  the  support  of  labor. 
Figuerola  wrote  the  necessary  laws  and  de- 
crees. 

"First  step  was  to  destroy  existing  labor 
organizations.  They  were  simply  declared 
illegal.  In  their  place  a  Oovemment -con- 
trolled general  federation  of  workers  was 
formed.  Peron  or  Figuerola  got  three  strong 
Socialist  labor  leaders  to  run  It.  but  it  Isn^t 
polite  to  aKk  bow  they  were  persuaded  to 
switch  Idsals. 

'•They  were  smart  In  their  strategy.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  control  all  labor,  they  con- 
centrated on  the  key  men  In  transporutiun, 
public  utilities,  and  maat-packUig  Indus- 
tries. Controlling  these,  Peron  could  tie  up 
the  whole  country,  though  membership  of 
the  Peron  unions  may  be  only  from  16  to 
26  percent  of  the  woriters.  But  this  minor- 
ity carries  blackjacks  and  probably  putols 
and  baa  the  support  of  the  police,  while  all 
other  workmen  are  unarmed. 

"But  to  conciliate  and  get  at  leaAt  the 
passive  support  of  all  other  labor,  Peron  put 
through  laws  to  freeze  rents,  put  ceilings 
on  prices,  and  raise  all  wages, 

"Peron  then  called  a  conference  of  leaders 
in  industry,  management,  estate  owners, 
bankers,  and  businessmen.  The  idea  was  to 
sell  them  on  his  plan. 

"Management,  however,  wasn't  having  any. 
They  broke  witb  Peron  and  Joined  forces  with 
what  was  left  of  the  old  organized  labor 
movement  and  political  parties  which  saw 
that  the  Peron  program  was  leading  only  to 
ruinous  inflation. 

"Peron  then  had  to  prove  he  was  labor's 
real  champion.  He  has  put  through  one  law 
after  another,  ending  up  with  general  grants 
of  from  10  to  30  percent  wage  increases  plus 
bonuses. 

•'Naturally  the  low-paid  working  people  are 
all  for  it.  Naturally  they  threaten  a  general 
strike  because  employers  refuse  to  pay.  Nat- 
urally they'll  vote  for  Peron  for  President 
if  his  law  Is  upheld." 

AMTISEMmC  PIOGKAM 

At  Chapultepec  it  was  also  resolved: 

"(1)  To  reaffirm  the  principle,  recognized 
by  all  the  American  states,  of  equality  of 
rights  and  c^portunlties  for  all  men,  regard- 
less of  race  or  religion. 

"(2)  To  recommend  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  American  Republics,  without 
Jeopardizing  freedom  of  expression,  either 
oral  or  written,  make  every  effort  to  prevent 
In  their  respective  countries  all  acts  which 
may  provoke  discrimination  among  In- 
dividuals because  of  race  or  religion." 

The  Peron  regime  has  recently  instituted. 
In  Its  emulation  of  the  Nazi  pattern,  a  pro- 
gram of  terror  against  the  Jews  On  October 
20,  1M5,  tbe  return  of  Colonel  Peron  to  power 
was  signalized  by  anti-Semitic  riots  which 
were  described  by  Joseph  Newman  in  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

"Bands  of  Peronistas,  celebrating  the  vic- 
tory of  their  leader,  entered  the  extensive 
Jewish  quarter  of  Buenos  Aires  and  stoned 
Individuals,  homes,  and  buildings.  With  the 
tacit  approval  of  police,  they  engaged  Jewish 
youths  In  fist  fights  and  shouted  offensive 
slogans.  Carrying  Argentine  flags  and  post- 
ers bearing  portraits  of  Peron,  tbe  Peronistas 
cried:  'Death  to  the  Jews.  Viva  Peron. 
Police  stood  by.  permitting  the  bands  to  go 
about  their  wcffk  In  freedom.      Borne  were 
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ffirlBf  the  PeronUtaa  a  lUt  In  police 
caie  (Tom  one  block  to  another. 

'Aa  Che  streeu  vere  deserted,  the  Peron- 
U^as  shouted;  'Jews,  come  out  and  fight.' 
Tl  ty  approached  the  synacogue  on  Paso 
St  eet  with  rocks  In  their  hands  and  were 
Ui  ewepted  by  a  group  of  Jewish  boys  who 
nifMl  the  band  In  a  fist  fight  and  di«- 
Md  It.  Another  group  of  boys  entered 
thk  basement  of  the  synagogue  and  arrested 
M  of  the  defenders.  These  were  later  re- 
leased, but  this  l«  believed  to  be  the  first 
>  poUee  hsre  violated  the  immunity  of  a 
re^gloui  edifice  In  Argentina. 

•Pcronlstas  attempted  to  stone  D  Dlarlo 
Isjsettu.   a    Yiddish    newspaper   which    was 
cltised  by  the  military  regime  when  President 
Ramirez  was  In  power  and  permitted 
reopen  after  a  vigorous  denunciation  by 
■!tfrat  Roosevelt. 

'Another  clash  occurred  In  front  of  the 
Jerlsh  bank,  called  Banco  Industrial,  the 
lis  of  which  were  painted  with  slogans 
.:^h  as  Death  to  the  Jews  Viva  Peron.' 
Avenlda  de  Mayo,  the  principal  avenue, 
following  inscription  can  still  be  seen 
painted  on  the  sidewalk:  Kill  a  Jew  and 
a  patriot.'  In  Plaxa  de  Mayo,  where  Peron - 
'_^h«d  itagad  •  mass  demonstration  and 
■  by  their  leaders  the  pre- 
it.  tmproiBptv  ipMkiTs  harangued 
ipa  with  ipMelMa  bluntng  Jews  for 
the  Ills  of  the  country  snd  of  the  world." 
On  November  35.  a  new  attack  on  the 
run  quarter  was  made  by  30  000  of  Colonel 
Ts  supporters  Reporting  the  episode 
Arikaldo  Cortesl  declared  in  the  New  York 
Tines 

Antl-Jewuh  dlsturtMnces  of  considerable 
gnjvlty   took    place   In    Buenoe   Aires  during 
niffht  after  a  meeting  of  30.000  or  so  of 
Juan    Perons    supporters    Invaded    the 
Ishji^uarter  of  the  city,  where  they  broke 
"*         of  several  Jewish-owned  shops  and 
eeeryone    in    sight,    atucklng   and 
brutally  beatln«  anyone  who  attempted  to 
or  defend  himself      •     •     • 
The    police,    who    were    present    In    great 
-I.  stood  by  puaively  whUe  the  Jews  who 
been  knocked  to  the  ground  were  sav- 
■  kicked.    Plnally.  the  police  Intervened, 
only  to  arrest  the  victims  Instead  of  the 
of  tbMt  aggressions.    Later,  the 
ee  raided  a  peaceful  JewUh  social  club 
ting  their  revolvers  at  about  100  persons 
le      Then   they  arrested   several   of   the 
»"8  officials  and  members  for  no  apparent 
rtadon      •     -     -  •^'^ 
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dUturbances    •    •     •    have  occurred 

such  regularity  whenever  large  numbers 

leronlstas  have  gathered  that  It  Is  hardly 

*"-    to    doubt    any    longer    that    antl- 

forma  a  part  of  Colonel  Peron 's  po- 

stock  In  trade      ThU  circumstance  U 

sps  owing  m  part  to  the  fact  that  he 

has  the  support  of  a  considerable  sec- 

of  the  Rationalists  who  adopted  antl- 

Itum  along  with  many  other  III— la  of 

ly  Naai  character.' 

ree  days  later  Cortesl  reported  agate: 

S  everal  episodes  of  antl-Jewlsh  hoollgan- 

'  .°*^^^^"V^    '■"   '^'^ht    after   a   relatively 

-TOWd  of  former  Vice  President  Juan 

wqaporters  had  held  demonstrations 

he   center   of   the   city.     •     •     •     .j^j, 

the  attacks  on  Jews  were  carried  out  by 

1  bands  of  about  50  young  ruffians  who 

red   the  Jewish  district  ahoutlng  "Long 

Peron'  and   Death  to  the  Jews'  and  pro- 

to  damage  property  and  to  assault 

iby.     More  than  SO  ptetol  ahots  were 

and  aooM  notoe   bombs  mere  thrown. 

•     No  camialties  were  reported. 

police    took    no   effective   measures 

t    the    asrallanta    and    eventually    ar- 

one  man  who.  Judging  by  his  name. 

rew      •     •     •     When  It  became  known 

that  a  sudden  meeting  of  Peronls- 

been  called,  many  Jews  sought  ref- 

iway  from  their  homes.     Others  barrl- 

ttiemaelves  in  theU-  houses.     The  pro- 


Peron  paper.  Kpoca.  said  today  that  the  anti- 
Jewish  demonstrations  were  staged  by  Col- 
onel Peron's  enemies,  who  thus  planned  to 
bring  him  Into  disrepute.  •  •  •  ThU 
suggestion  is  stifflclently  disproved  by  the 
attitude  of  the  police,  which  never  showed 
mercy  for  Colonel  Peron's  opponents,  but 
stood  passively  by  while  Jews  were  being 
attacked." 

On  December  19.  Dr.  Pederlco  Contlnl.  one 
of  Peron's  top  advisers,  dlsctiasing  the  antl- 
Jewlsh  demonstrations,  declared  In  a  speech : 
"It  Is  a  pity  that  a  substantial  number  of 
Jews  were  not  killed.  It  would  have  served 
to  frighten  the  others.** 

On  December  30.  1945,  Joseph  Newman.  In 
the  New  Yorl.  Herald  Tribune,  dtocloaed  that 
the  committee  against  racialism  discovered 
a  plot  which  originated  In  police  headquar- 
ters to  stage  a  pogrom  after  planting  bombs 
and  leaflets  In  Peron's  political  party  offices 
and  in  Catholic  churches,  attributing  them 
to  the  Jews.  The  plot  was  publicly  de- 
nounced during  the  first  week  In  December 
and  therefore  failed   to  materialise. 

pzaoN  HAaaoas  knuct  sonrra  ams  axai 

BustNoaa 

The  parties  to  the  act  of  Chapultepec 
further  agreed: 

1.  To  recommend  that  the  governments  ot 
the  American  Republics  do  not  glv»-  refuge 
to  Individuals  guilty  of  or  responsible  for  or 
accomplices  in  the  commission  of  such  (war) 
crimes. 

2.  To  recommend  that  the  governments 
shall,  upon  the  demand  of  auy  of  the  United 
Nations  •  •  •  surrender  Indlvldusls 
charged  with  the  commission  of  such  crimes 
to  the  United  Nations  maklni»  the  re- 
quest    •     •     • 

3.  To  reaffirm  the  determination  •  •  • 
to  prevent  individuals  or  groups  within  their 
respective  Jiirtsdictlons  from  engaging  In  any 
activities  fomented  by  the  Axis  Powers  or 
their  satellites  for  the  purpose  of  prejudicing 
the  Individual  or  collective  security  and  wel- 
fare of  the  American  Republics: 

(a)  To  Intensify  efforts  to  eradicate  the 
remaining  centers  cf  AxU  subversive  Influ- 
ence In  the  hemisphere.     •     •     • 

(b)  To  take  effective  measures  to  prevent 
Axis- Inspired  elements  from  regaining  or  se- 
curing any  vantage  points  within  the  terri- 
tory subject  to  their  respective  Jurisdictions 
from  which  such  elements  might  disturb  or 
threaten  the  security  or  welfare  of  any  re- 
public. 

(4)  They  resolved  that  measures  be  under- 
taken "to  uncover,  discluee.  Immobilize,  snd 
to  prevent  the  concealment  or  transfer  of 
property  and  rights  located  within  the  Amer- 
ican Republica  •  •  •  which  •  •  • 
whether  or  not  In  name  tielong  to  or  are 
controlled  by  or  for  the  benefit  of  Germany 
or  Japan  or  Individuals  or  entitles  within 
those  countries  " 

Committed  by  the  Act  of  Chapultepec  and 
the  UNO  Charter  to  turn  over  enemy  agents 
and  to  expose  enemy  holdings,  the  Peron 
government  has  done  neither. 

On  November  30.  1945.  Dr  Carlos  Adrogue. 
secretary  of  the  Committee  for  Vigilance  and 
Liquidation  of  tnemy  Property,  resigned,  ac- 
cusing the  Foreign  Minister  of  unwarranted 
interference  with  the  committees  work  The 
committee  Itself  declared  that  the  Foreign 
Minister  had  introduced  a  number  of  legal 
technicalities  to  prevent  the  liquidation  of 
the  Rlcardo  Staudt  Co  .  chief  Argentine  op- 
erator In  wool,  with  a  capital  of  between 
forty  and  seventy  million  pesos  Its  head. 
Rlcardo  SUudt.  a  German  by  birth,  came  to 
the  Argentine  In  1934.  to  avoid  punishment 
for  his  criminal  activities  in  Belgium  during 
World  War  I.  and  obUlned  Argentine  cltiaen- 
shlp.  In  1941.  Adolf  Bltler  conferred  the 
Order  of  the  Grand  Bagle  on  him  for  hu 
"outstanding  services  ♦••  the  Nsal  cause  In  the 
Argentine."  Counae.  •'  >.  Herr  Staudt  u  the 
law  IL-m  of  Cooke  Bros.,  ot  which  Juan  I. 


Cooke.  Foreign  Minister  of  Argentina.  Is  a 
member.  The  fact  that  on  January  8.  1948. 
Dr.  Adrogue  was  kidnaped  and  beaten  up  by 
thugs  seems  more  than  a  coincidence. 

Colonel  Peron.  himself,  has  on  various 
occasions  Intervened  In  t>ehalf  of  top  German 
Industrialists,  among  them  Rlcardo  Staudt. 
Ludwtg  Freude.  and  Frits  Mandl.  Ludwlg 
Freude  U  allegedly  one  of  the  key  leader,  in 
Nazi  underground  activities  on  the  Soutb 
American  continent.  Although  on  the 
United  States  and  BrltUh  blacklist.  Freude's 
firm.  Companla  General  de  Conxtrucclonea. 
early  In  1945.  had  a  contract  with  the  Ar- 
gentine Government  for  22.000.000  pesos.  In 
February  1945.  an  Investigation  commission 
made  an  attempt  to  examine  the  books  of 
Freude's  company.  Before  this  action  could 
be  completed  Argentina  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many Again  an  Investigation  of  Freude's 
activities  was  ordered.  ThU  time.  Colonel 
Peron  appealed  personally  to  President  Psr- 
rell.  vouching  unconditionally  for  Freude 
With  the  result  that  the  Investlgstlon  was 
MMpended.  Moreover,  the  report  of  the  In- 
terrupted Investigation  of  Freude  waa  torn 
out  of  the  minutes  of  the  commission  and 
destroyed  on  an  order  from  Colonel  Peron. 

On  October  26.  the  CommUalon  for  the 
Liquidation  of  Enemy  'Voperty  determined 
to  seize  all  the  property  of  Ricardo  Staud  on 
the  grcunds  that  Investigations  show  that 
large  funds  had  been  transferred  from  hU 
company  to  Germany  during  the  war.  and 
that  he.  himself,  regarded  Berlin  as  hU  head- 
quarters. SUudt.  warned  In  advance  of  the 
Impending  action,  secured  an  Injunction 
The  Commlaslon  appealed  to  a  higher  court 
and  resolved  to  proceed  with  lu  seizure  But 
thU  action  was  vetoed  by  Foreign  Minister 
Cooke,  with  the  result  U  at  Staudt  is  still  in 
possession  of  hU  property.  Steudt  u  alleged 
to  be  the  principal  nnancier.  together  with 
Fritz  Msndl.  of  Peron's  campaign  for  the 
presidency 

The  charge  that  the  seizure  of  AxU  prop- 
erty would  Impair  Argentine  economy  was 
strongly  denied  by  Assutant  Secretary  of 
State  Sprullle  Braden.  then  Ambaasador.  on 
June  19.  In  a  speech  before  the  British  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  be 
declared:  "The  Nazi  and  Japanese  firms  here 
clearly  are  of  no  Importance  whatever  to  Ar- 
gentine national  economy.  They  often  were 
established  for  other  than  commercial  rea- 
sons—reasons so  obvious  as  to  call  for  no 
comment.  There  are.  however,  many  enemy 
firms  with  esUbllshed  industries  that  must 
be  continued  a»  unlu  of  Argentine  produc- 
tion. They  are  in  treacherous  hands  so  long 
aa  they  are  In  enemy  hands.  Luckily  the 
solution  U  simple  The  AxU  firms  In  ques- 
tion can  be  easily  converted  into  Argentine 
enterprises  " 

On  June  35.  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte 
William  L  Clayton,  testifying  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  declared  that  the  NazU'  grandiose 
scheme  for  finding  safe  haven  In  neutral  and 
other  countries  for  a  German  stake  for  an- 
other World  War  was  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  the  Allies.  He  said  that  In  Argentina 
where  108  major  AxU  economic  enterprlaes 
are  known  to  be  operating,  not  one  of  these 
Nazi  spearheads  had  been  wholly  eliminated. 
On  November  5.  1945,  Virginia  Prewett. 
writing  In  PM,  reported: 

"Deaplte  official  asaertlons  to  the  contrary, 
many  known  members  of  the  Nazi  economic 
spearheads  are  still  operating  In  Argentina 
with  perfect  freedom  and  bright  prospects 
for  the  future  •  •  •  On  September  11. 
the  Government  officially  reported  that  It 
w_s  meeting  Us  pledge  (made  at  Chapul- 
tepec) to  extirpate  Nazi  Influence.  How- 
ever, only  a  little  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  long  list  of  German  firms  have  been 
placed  under  Government  control  •  •  • 
"The  Companla  General  de  Construcclones 
haj  continued  operations  with  Immunization 
from  goverumeuial  interference.    It  U  now 
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working  on  fat  Government  contracts  and 
Is  bidding  on  others.  •  •  •  Its  head  U 
Ludwig  Preude.  who  received  the  Cross  of 
Merit  from  Adolf  HlUer.  •  •  •  Among 
the  contracts  that  the  untouchable  Preude 
has  received  from  the  Argentine  Government 
are:  Construction  of  a  new  military  air  baae 
at  ReconquUta.  6.500.000  pesos.  ContracU 
for  building  military  barrackx  In  towns  of 
Ezequlel.  Junln  de  los  Andes,  and  San  Martin 
de  los  Andes.  17.000.000  pesos.  Freude  U 
also  constructing  a  Government  shipyard  at 
Rio  Santlngo  and  a  torpedo  depot  at  Puerto 
Bclgrano.  •  •  •  HU  company  built  the 
new  big  state  hotel  at  Llao-Llao  •  •  • 
where  the  German  agent  Hans  Nobel — who 
alao  circulates  freely— teaches  Argentine  high 
society  how  to  ski.  •  •  •  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  German  banks  and  six  In- 
surance companies,  all  the  Important  Ger- 
man spearhead  firms  in  Argentina  still  re- 
tnl  the  titles  to  their  biulnesses  which  are 
now  more  flourlshtng  than  ever. 

"Since  the  Government's  statement  last 
September  that  It  was  'eliminating'  Nazi- 
controlled  business,  the  following  German- 
owned  firms  have  obtained  Government  con- 
tracts: Wayass  *  Freytag,  associated  with 
a  firm  of  the  aame  name  In  Germany,  signed 
a  contract  to  do  the  concrete  work  on  bridges 
3,  4,  7.  8,  and  11  at  the  new  national  air- 
port •  •  •  outside  of  Buenos  Aires. 
Companla  General  de  Obiaa  Publicas.  which 
Is  a  branch  of  the  Philip  Holtzman  firm 
of  Berlin,  has  signed  for  the  concrete  work 
on  bridges  6.  6.  and  16  at  the  same  airport. 
Since  the  Government  statement,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  also  received  bids  now  under 
consideration  for  construction  of  state  roads, 
etc..  from  the  following:  Companla  General 
de  Construcdones.  Wayass  &  Freytag.  Com- 
panla General  de  Obras  Publicas.  Slemens- 
Schukert,  Thyssen-Lamental,  Gruen  &  Bll- 
finger.  and  Calera  Avellaneda." 

As  recently  as  December  6,  1945.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Braden  made  new  repre- 
•entatlona  to  Argentina  because  of  Its  alleged 
failure  to  deport  71  Nazi  agents. 

On  August  24.  1945.  Nelson  Rockefeller, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Strte.  and 
largely  responsible  for  the  admlsalon  of  Ar- 
gentina to  the  United  Nations  Organization, 
annotmced  5  months  after  Argentina's  dec- 
laration of  war  against  the  Axis:  "Of  the  15 
Japanese  and  233  other  persons  investigated 
for  Axis  espionage,  only  70  German  agents 
are  under  arrest.  There  la  very  little,  if  any, 
control  over  the  directors  and  officers  of  Axis 
firms  and  aasoclations.  and  practically  no 
progress  In  seeking  out  AxU  Individuals  and 
assets  which  may  be  seeking  refuge  In  Argen- 
tina and  whose  existence  U  therefore  con- 
cealed." 

On  September  15, 1945,  the  New  York  Times 
declared  that  among  the  men  released,  33 
have  definitely  been  Identified  as  enemy 
agents.  No  enemy  agent  has  been  interned 
or  deported  On  that  aame  day  Sprullle 
Brtulen,  on  the  eve  of  bU  departure  from 
Argentina  for  the  United  States,  said,  as  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times:  "The  Nazi 
element  Is  still  extremely  dangerous.  Unless 
It  can  be  extirpated,  it  will  remain  a  aerlous 
threat  for  the  future.  I  am  not  competent 
to  state  whether  there  will  be  an  aggressive 
Germany  again,  but  if  there  U  to  be  one, 
then,  in  my  opinion,  the  Nazis  here  in  Ar- 
gentina would  be  a  spearhead  against  thU 
hemisphere  and  the  United  States." 

On  October  20,  1945.  Damonte  Taborda, 
former  chairman  of  the  Argentine  Committee 
on  Subversive  Activities,  chaiged  that  the 
political  upheaval  in  the  Argentine  was  the 
result  of  a  Nazi  plot  to  regain  military  su- 
premacy and  world  power.  He  stjggested 
even  the  possibility  that  Nazi  research  on 
atomic  power  was  continuing  lu  Argentina. 

Even  arrested  AxU  espionage  agents  re- 
ceive special  treatment.  Augustine  Rodri- 
guez Aray,  former  radical  party  deputy,  held 
as  a  political  prisoner  by  Peron  for  many 


months,  In  a  formal  charge  to  the  Federal 
court,  accused  the  police  of  aiding  and 
abetting  AxU  espionage  agents.  He  said 
that  during  bis  6  months'  stay  in  the  Villa 
a  de  Vota  Prison  In  Buenoe  Aires.  Colonel 
Velazoo's  treatment  of  crnvlcted  Axis  spies 
was  so  friendly,  partial,  and  benevolent  that 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  their  opera- 
tions both  outside  and  Inside  the  prison.  In 
their  celU  were  short-  and  long-wave  radio 
seU.  photographs  of  Hitler,  typewriters,  and 
all  the  material  they  needed  for  their  work, 
as  well  as  ample  stores  of  food.  What  U 
more,  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  prison 
without  guard  day  and  night,  some  remain- 
ing absent  for  as  long  as  3  days. 

A  further  Instance  of  how  the  Argentine 
Government  U  protecting  Nazi  agents  waa 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
5.  1945:  "Seven  notorious  Nazi  agents  were 
ordered  deported  over  the  weekend.  One 
escaped,  another  obtained  a  medical  certifi- 
cate aaying  he  was  too  111  to  be  moved,  and 
the  third,  a  very  rich  man,  had  a  charge  of 
burglary  of  822.50  trumped  up  against  him 
and  claimed  be  must  remain  In  Argentina  to 
stand  trial.  Of  the  remaining  four,  three 
applied  to  the  courts  for  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  MinUtry  of  Interior  thereupon 
forbade  the  departure  of  all  of  them." 

coNci-traioi* 

We  submit  that  the  actions  of  the  Peron 
regime,  as  cited,  are  Identical  in  practice 
and  rtirpoee  with  the  actions  of  the  Nazi 
regime  when  Hitler  came  to  power.  The  Nazi 
Party  also  began  its  war  program  by  acquir- 
ing totalitarian  control  of  the  Government 
and  by  Instituting  a  terror  against  the  op- 
position within  Germany.  From  this  point 
it  proceeded  sjrstematlcally  to  apply  the  same 
methods  against  other  countries;  conquering 
half  of  Europe  bloodlessly,  and  finally  pre- 
cipitating the  war  which  has  only  Just  been 
concluded.  The  Peron  regime,  if  left  in 
pKiwer.  will  certainly  launch  a  war  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

On  September  29.  1944.  President  Roose- 
velt discussed  the  extraordinary  paradox  of 
the  growth  of  the  Nazl-FascLst  influence  and 
the  Increasing  application  of  Nazl-FascUt 
methods  in  the  Argentine.  "The  Argentine 
Government."  he  said,  "has  repudiated  sol- 
emn inter-American  obligations  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  nations  of  this  hemisphere  de- 
veloped a  system  of  defense  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Axis  aggression."  He  insisted 
that  "unless  we  now  demonstrate  a  capacity 
to  develop  a  tradition  of  respect  for  such 
obligations  among  civilized  nations  there 
can  be  little  hope  for  a  system  of  interna- 
tional security,  theoretically  created  to  main- 
tain principles  for  which  our  peoples  today 
are  sacrificing  to  the  limit  of  their  resources." 

On  January  5,  1946,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Spruille  Braden.  speaking  on  an  official 
State  Department  broadcast,  again  branded 
the  present  regime  In  the  Argentine  as  Nazi, 
and  explained  Its  ability  to  stay  in  power  In 
the  fcllowlng  terms:  "They  have  the  police, 
an  Important  section  of  the  army,  armed  ac- 
tion groups,  and  a  typically  National  Social- 
ist program,  not  excluding  the  old  formula  of 
bread  and  clrctises  for  the  millions.  Follow- 
ing recognized  Nazi  tactics,  they  secure  con- 
trol of  certain  strategic  labor  unions,  take 
over  the  transportation  facilities  and  a  few 
Important  unions.  With  the  help  of  the  po- 
lice you  can  control  a  nation." 

We  submit  that  the  United  Nations  In 
proof  of  Its  intention  to  protect  world  peace, 
should  act  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  to 
brand  the  Peron  regime  as  an  enemy  of  peace 
and  security,  and  as  such,  to  suspend  it  from 
the  United  Nations.  Such  an  undertaking 
by  the  UNO  U  clearly  an  act  of  self -protection 
which  will  be  supported  by  freedom-loving 
peoples  evenrwhere. 

The  millions  of  casualties  of  World  War  11 
should  guard  the  conscience  of  the  world 
against  a  new  appeasement.  The  time  to  act 
Is  now. 


Gofenier  Tobhi'i  Address  on  Kosciatko 
Bicentenaial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAasacHUSRTs 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OT  RtfBBBENTA'nVBS 

Tuesdap,  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts: 

As  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  1  am  grateful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  address  our  tens  of  thousands  of 
citizens  ol  Polish  birth  or  ancestry  who  are 
observing  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Thaddetis  Kosciusko. 

May  I  add  that  not  only  our  people  of 
Polish  blood  but  all  other  true  Americans 
revere  the  memory  of  the  great  apostle  of 
freedom  who  was  bom  on  February  12,  1746. 
We  revere  his  memory  not  only  because  of 
bU  heroic  service  to  the  Colonies  In  their 
sfuggle  for  Independence,  but  also  because 
he  symbolizes  manlcind's  incessent  aspira. 
tlcHis  for  liberty  the  world  over.  As  Kos- 
ciusko himself  remarks  on  one  occasion:  "I 
have  never  fought  except  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom,  and  I  can  never  aerve  In  any 
other  cause." 

Tlie  early  life  of  the  great  hero  was  spent 
in  the  happy  stirroundings  of  a  typical  Polish 
home — a  home  that  was  relatively  poor  in 
thU  world's  goods,  but  rich  in  spiritual  re- 
sources. His  father  was  a  notary  and  was 
highly  respected  in  his  community  for  his 
excellent  character.  The  family  was  noted 
for  Its  domestic  virtues,  and  the  children 
were  encotiraged  to  improve  their  minds 
through  study. 

Thaddeus  waa  an  apt  pupil,  especially  In 
military  engineering,  and  was  graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Roval  Military  Academy  at 
Warsaw,  the  PoliKh  West  Point,  in  1768. 

A  few  years  later,  when  Kosciusko  learned 
that  the  American  colonUts  had  taken  op 
arms  In  the  defense  of  their  God -given  rights, 
his  Innate  enthiislasm  for  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  impelled  him  to  cross  the 
ocean  at  hU  own  expense,  and  to  volunteer 
hU  services  to  the  Congress  of  the  young 
Nation. 

Kosciusko's  career  In  the  American  Army 
gave  ample  evidence  of  his  superior  abilities. 
To  him  were  entrusted  many  of  the  most 
responsible  tasks,  and  his  special  talents  in 
the  building  of  fortifications  proved  Invalu- 
able. He  was  engaged  In  the  building  of 
defenses  at  Philadelphia,  at  Tlconderoga.  at 
Saratoga,  and  finally  at  West  Point. 

In  every  Instance  the  superlative  skill  of 
the  PolUh  officer  won  the  Immediate  and 
complete  confidence  of  his  fellow  officers  and 
the  men  in  the  ranks.  Moreover,  historians 
are  unanimous  In  the  opinion  that  the  tactics 
and  the  fortifications  planned  by  Kosciusko 
were  one  of  the  major  factors  in  the  success 
of  General  Washington's  armies. 

In  particular,  the  work  done  by  Colonel 
Kosciusko  at  West  Point  was  of  vital  Im- 
portance. Washington  hbnself  emphasized 
the  strategic  value  of  thU  position  and  urged 
that  the  best  available  Intelligence  and  In- 
genuity be  employed  to  erect  the  necessary 
redoubts. 

The  best  available  intelligence  and  In- 
genuity proved  to  be  Kosciusko's,  so  to  him 
was  assigned  thU  critical  task.  His  accom- 
plishments won  high  praise  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  members  of  the  stall.  General 
Armstrong  declared:  "Kosciusko  gave  the 
fortifications  such  strength  that  they  fright- 
ened the  enemy  from  ail  temptation  of  even 
trying  to  take  the  highlands."    To  appreciate 
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full  meaning  of  that  statement  one  must 

tha*.  If  the  enemy  had  succeeded  ta 

Weat  Point,  the  situation  of  our 

n  forces  would  have  tieen  ejtlreme.y 

Indeed,  it  has  bscn  stated  that 

I's  outstanding  work  at  West  Point 

one  of  the  really  decisive  elements  In  the 

ev*nt\ial   triumph  of  Washington   over   the 

t!sh. 

wonder  that  the  commander  In  chief 

otbw  American  generals,  as  well  as  the 

and   many  leading  citizens  of   the 

Nation,  vied  with  one  another  In  paying 

Ulbute     to     Thaddeus     Kosciusko. 

Washington  never  lost  bis  admiration 

the    valiant    Polish    hero.     Thus,    when 

liisko  returned  to  the  United  States  for 

m  1797.  his  former  commander  wrote: 

wtleome  you  to  the  land  whoae  liberties 

were  so  instrumental  in  wtebMibtag.   No 

baa  a  higher  respect  and  vanaratlon  for 

character  than  I  have." 

with    similar    appreciation    Thomas 

Jeferson  said  of  Koacluako:    "He  is  as  pure 

of  liberty  as  I  have  ever  known,  and  of 

liberty  which  is  to  go  to  all.  and  not  to 

few  or  the  rich  alone      The  mass  of  our 

co^intrjrmen  have  the  highest  attachment  to 

Character." 

i  Utbtly.   therefore,  we  celebrate   the   two 

anniversary  of  the  birth  of  thia 

It  raortflnary  man.  this  noble- hearted  son  of 

'  and  whose  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of  hu- 

D  liberty  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  every 

uine   American   since   the   dawn   of   our 

ntry's   Independence. 

even  as  we  eulogiae  the  character  and 
achierementa   of    the    great    Kosciusko, 
as  we  call  to  mmd  the  splendid  accom- 
"inu  of  Pollah  Americana  through  all 
yaara  of  our  Nation's  history,  our  thoughts 
3  naturally  to  the  distressful  situation  in 
ch  Poland  finds  tselT  today, 
recent  copy  of  the  bulletin  issued  by  the 
ih  American  Congrees  demrribes  the  plight 
]  "oland  so  graphically  that  no  rlghi-think- 
peraoQ  could  fall  to  be  dismayed  at  the 
mer  In  which  Poland  s  righta  have  beea 
ignbred 
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U  a  tragic  commentary  on  International 

y    that    the    world    conflict    which 

victory  to  Poland  s  allies  brought 
t  and  loss  of  her  Independence  to  Po- 
-Poland.  which  was  the  first  nation  to 
against  Hitler,  and  which  contributed 
uch  to  the  conunon  victory, 
the  former  Polish  Ambassador  to  the 
^  SUtes  remarked  on  July  6.  1043: 

f^te  of  Poland  wlU  be  better  under. 

when  It  u  reallaed  that  even  defeated 

Germany  loeea  le«a   through   this   war 

Allied  Poland  has  been  forced  to  give 

Moreover.  Poland  has  been  left  under 

uncontrolled    occupation    of    a    foreign 

-  which   is  Impoalng  upon   her  a  gov- 

It  and  a  political,  aocial.  and  economic 

that  are  alien  to  her. 

'8  record  as  a  fighting  member  of 

Jnited  Natlona  during  this  war  Is  unas- 

Her  armed   resistance   to  German 

in  September  1939  gave  to  France 

Oreat  Britain  the  time  neccsaary  to  pre- 

thelr  defervses.     Later  her  army,  navv 

air  force  fought  In  Norway.  France    In 

■^ttle  of  BrlUln.  In  Africa.  Italy.  Nor- 

.    Belgium.    Holland,    and    Germany. 

her  underground  home  army  performed 

'es  of  sabotage." 

all   know  that  while  the  war  lasted 

s    resolute    efforts    were    frequently 

by  her  allies.     She  was  called  the  In- 

m  of  nations  snd  waa  given  numer- 

kromlsee  of  Independence  after  the  cea- 

1  of  hoatUltles.     Now  that  victory  baa 

won.  who  can  explain  to  the  courageous 

that  the  principles  for  which  they  and 

»ther    peoples    of    the    United    Natlona 

t  are  not  to  be  applied  to  Poland  her- 

Who  can  convince  the  Poles  that  their 

should  be  carved  up  or  reallned  to 

ilie  purposes  of  mlghuer  nel^hboia.  la 


defiance  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion for  amall  nations? 

Justice  demands  that  Poland  be  accorded 
her  rights,  chief  among  which  is  the  right  to  a 
free  and  unfettered  election  by  the  Polish 
people  themselves,  to  establish  their  own 
government  on  their  own  terms.    • 

As  Governor  of  Massachusetts  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  this  situation  will  be  set- 
tled, not  upon  the  basia  o;  political  expe- 
diency, but  upon  the  basis  of  liberty  and 
Justice.  America  was  founded  upon  that 
basis;  America  has  gone  to  war  in  defense 
of  these  Ideals:  America  wants  to  see  tho&e 
Ideals  applied  in  the  case  of  gallant  Poland. 
Only  then  can  we  hope  for  the  estabUrh- 
ment  of  permanent  peace;  only  then  will  the 
principles  for  which  we  uave  waged  and  won 
a  global  conflict  be  vindicated  before  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

That  U  my  message  to  all  of  our  splendid 
citizens  of  Polish  birth  or  ancestry  as  I 
Join  with  them  In  honoring  the  memory  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko.  Let  us  earne.«tly  hope — 
yes.  let  us  fervently  pray— that  liberty  and 
Justice  may  not  be  denied  to  the  Polish 
people,  the  pages  of  whose  history  have  been 
crimsoned  with  the  blood  ot  countless  mar- 
tyrs to  the  freedom  of  their  fatherland. 

Ood  grant  that  the  Indomitable  spirit  of 
Kosciusko  may  hearten  his  compatriots  In 
this,  the  most  recent  of  ihelr  tragic  travails. 
May  the  memory  cf  this  valiant  sen  of  Poland 
be  a  source  of  strength  to  those  who  share 
his  nationality  and  who  likewise  share  his 
zeal  for  his  country's  Independence. 

May  I  conclude  my  trlbutfw  to  this  gallant 
soldier,  whose  bicentennial  we  are  nov  cele- 
brating, by  quoting  from  a  beautiful  tribute 
composed  by  the  masterful  poet.  Keats.  In 
December  1816: 

"Good  Kosciusko,  thy  great  name  alone 
Is    a    full    hanreat    whence    to    reap    high 

feeling; 
It  comes  upon  \u  like  the  glorious  pealing 
Of  the  wide  spheres— an  everluUng  tone. 
It  tells  me  that  on  a  happy  day. 
When   aome   good    spirit    walks    upon    the 

earth. 
Thy  nawM.  with  the  great  of  yore 
Gently  commingling,  gives  tremendous  birth 
To  a  loud  hymn,  that  aounds  far.  far  away 
To  where  the  great  God  lives  forevermore." 


Our  Martyred  President  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAIH  W.  BUCKNEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  72.  1946 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  is  especially  rich  in  her  heritage 
of  great  men.  and  for  that  reason  the 
month  of  February  has  always  been  to 
me  a  sacred  month,  because  it  is  the 
birth  month  of  Washington,  the  Father 
of  his  Country  and  the  founder  of  its 
Constitution,  and  of  Lincoln,  the  savior 
of  his  country  and  of  its  ConsUtution. 

Emerson  in  his  very  delightful  essay 
on  self-reliance,  says: 

•very  true  man  la  a  cause,  a  country  and 
an  age:  requires  infinite  spaces  and  numbers 
and  time  to  accomplish  his  destiny  and 
mankind  seems  to  follow  in  hU  footsteps 
as  a  train  of  clients.  A  man.  Caesar.  U  born, 
and  for  ages  after  we  have  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. Christ  Is  born  and  millions  of  minds 
ao  grow  and  cleave  to  hU  genlua  that  be  la 
confounded  with  Tlrtue  and  the  poaalble  of 


man.      An    Institution    Is    the    lengthened 
ahadow  of  one  man. 

If  Emerson's  statement  Is  true,  and  it 
i.s.  then  America  Is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  Washington  and  Lincoln  f.nd 
those  other  distinguished  men  that  have 
helped  to  found  and  perpetuate  this  great 
Republic  of  ours. 

Just  9  years  after  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington a  babe  was  born  in  a  log  catjin 
In  the  lowly  hills  of  Kentucky:  a  btil>e 
that  was  de.stined  to  continue  the  work 
that  Washington  had  started. 

BDrn  in  the  lowliest  of  circumstances, 
under  the  most  abject  poverty,  the  boy 
Lincoln  grew  to  greatness,  attending 
school  less  than  one  calendar  year,  and 
yet  acquiring  an  education  in  the 
broader  and  t)etter  sense  that  has  awak- 
ened the  admirat.on  of  the  world. 

The  question  Is  often  asked:  Where 
did  Lincoln  get  the  beauty  and  the  glory 
of  his  English?  The  answer  Is.  Prom 
the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  Bible, 
from  the  grandeur  and  the  glory  of 
Shakespeare. 

Prom  his  earliest  boyhood  he  was  a 
constant  reader,  walking  many  miles  to 
secure  books.  studyinR  them  carefully, 
and  making  the  thoughts  of  the  author 
and  the  language  of  the  author  ofttimes 
his  own  thought  and  his  own  language. 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  will  always 
stand  as  a  specimen  of  pure  English  and 
the  occasion  upon  which  this  address 
w^as  delivered  has  long  been  impressed 
upon  my  mind. 

You  will  recall  that  after  the  Battle 
of  Gettysburg,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  National  Government  created  a 
national  cemetery  which  was  to  l)e  dedi- 
cated on  November  19.  1883.  The  Hon- 
orable Edward  Everett,  then  probably 
one  of  the  greatest  orators  in  America, 
was  to  deliver  the  principal  address,  and 
President  Lincoln  was  invited  to  b*' 
present. 

A  large  platform  had  been  erected  at 
the  cemetery,  and  20.000  people  gathered 
there  to  hear  Edward  Everett,  the  great 
orator  of  the  day.  For  nearly  2  hours 
Mr.  Everett  held  the  audience  spellbound 
by  the  power  of  his  eloquence  and  the 
beauty  of  his  English,  during  which  time, 
it  is  said,  Lincoln  sat  upon  the  platform, 
part  of  the  time  with  his  head  bowed  in 
his  hands,  apparently  saying  to  himself. 
"What  can  I  say  to  this  splendid  audience 
after  this  great  orator  is  through?"  At 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Everett's  address 
round  after  round  of  applause  was  given 
him. 

Then  President  Lincoln  was  Intro- 
duced; he  walked  to  the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, stood  there  for  a  moment  with  his 
head  bowed  and  his  eyes  dull,  and  even 
Lincoln's  friends  wondered  Just  what  the 
President  could  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. Then  President  Uncoln's  form 
was  drawn  to  Its  full  height.  Into  his 
dark  eyes  came  the  Ught  of  liberty,  and 
for  4  minutes,  and  4  minutes  only,  the 
President  dehvered  an  address  the  like 
of  which  is  probably  ur\known  In  the 
English  language. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  address  no 
applause  was  given,  but  the  reason  was 
apparent.  You  do  not  cheer  a  praver. 
you  do  not  applaud  a  benediction,  and 
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Uncoln's  Gettysburg  address  was  both  a 
prayer  and  a  benediction. 

The  language  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
address  Is  known  practically  to  every 
aduJt  schooll>oy  In  America,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  English  therein  has  awak- 
ened the  admiration  of  the  world;  let 
us  quote  the  following  from  this  wonder- 
ful address  to  get  the  spirit  thereof: 

It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measuie  of  devotion;  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain;  that  this  Nation,  under 
Ood.  ahall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
lor  the  people,  shall  not  perisli  from  the 
earth. 

As  I  study  the  life  of  Lincoln,  two  great 
thoughts  become  apparent.  First,  Lin- 
coln taught  the  doctrine  of  opportunity, 
and  his  whole  life  illustrates  the  thought 
that  one  can  accomplish  great  things  if 
he  !<;  willing  to  work,  regardless  of  the 
c  i  re  um  ."Stances  under  which  he  works. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  yovmg  men 
each  year  since  the  death  of  Lincoln  have 
received  an  inspiration  from  his  life,  and 
by  that  inspiration  have  surged  aliead 
regardless.  In  many  instances,  of  the  lack 
of  their  own  education. 

A  love  of  lx)oks  permeated  Lincoln's 
life  and  a  love  of  books  and  literature  im- 
planted In  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  our 
land  cannot  help  but  develop  them  to 
better  and  greater  things. 

Second,  he  loved  the  American  Consti- 
tution, and  his  whole  life  was  devoted  to 
a  reverence  of  that  great  document. 

Lincoln's  whole  concept  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  great  love  he  had  for  it.  and 
the  place  he  thought  it  should  occupy  in 
the  minds  of  Americans  is  well  illustrated 
in  Lincoln's  own  language,  where  he 
says: 

As  the  patriots  of  seventy-six  died  to  sup- 
port the  Declaration  of  Independence,  so  to 
ihe  support  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  let 
every  American  pledge  his  life,  his  property, 
and  his  sacred  honor. 

In  these  days  when  old  landmarks  are 
being  removed  and  when  we  are  inclined 
to  look  slightingly  upon  many  of  the 
great  principles  of  tills  Government  of 
ours,  which  have  become  our  heritage, 
should  we  not  pause  and  give  heed  to 
these  words  of  Lincoln  and  renew  our 
faith  to  our  Government  and  to  our  Con- 
stitution? This  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  mllhons  of  people  repre- 
senting this  Nation  all  owe  to  that  Con- 
stitution their  complete  allegiance  and 
support. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  give  two  of 
my  favorite  quotations  with  reference  to 
Lincoln,  one  by  Joseph  Port  Newton.  In 
which  he  says: 

Tall,  angular,  homely,  eloquent;  a  chUd  of 
the  South,  a  leader  of  the  North,  who  grew 
up  in  the  back  yard  of  the  Nation;  the  son 
of  a  pioneer  untrained  in  schools:  a  vUlage 
fabulist,  postmaster,  and  country  lawyer: 
hater  of  8la^  ery  and  lover  of  men;  a  humorist 
with  a  heart  full  of  tears:  a  logician  with  a 
soul  of  pity  and  pathos;  a  high  priest  at  the 
altar  of  blood  and  fire  and  terror,  unbend- 
ingly firm,  incredibly  merciful.  Infinitely 
patient;  a  martyr  In  the  hour  of  victory:  the 
tallest  soul  of  hia  time— Lincoln,  the  savior 
of  his  country. 


Bu'.  my  favorite  quotation,  the  one 
that  I  think  presents  the  finest  sum- 
mary of  Lincoln's  hfe,  T\*as  given  by  the 
great  Spanish  statesman  and  orator, 
Emelio  Castallar,  who.  in  reviewing  the 
life  of  the  Immortal  Lincoln  and  the 
great  things  accomplished  by  him,  said: 

And  when  the  slave  evil  became  more  viru- 
lent, when  the  slave  holders  uttered  their 
war  cries,  and  the  slaves  their  groans  of 
despair,  the  woodcutter,  the  boatman,  the 
tall  son  of  the  great  West,  the  descendant 
of  Quakers,  the  humblest  of  the  humble  In 
hia  own  conscience,  the  greatest  of  the  great 
in  history,  ascends  the  Capitol,  calm  and 
serene  in  his  conscience  and  his  thought. 
Before  him.  a  veteran  army:  behind  him, 
hostile  Europe;  England 'favoring  the  South, 
France  encouraging  reaction  in  New  Mexico. 
In  his  hands  a  riven  country. 

He  arms  3.000.000  men.  gathers  a  half  mil- 
lion horses,  sends  his  artUlery  1.100  miles  in 
1  week  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  to 
the  shores  of  the  Tennessee,  fights  over  000 
engagements,  reenacta  before  Richmond  the 
deeds  of  Alexander  and  of  Caesar,  and  after 
emancipating  3.000.000  slaves,  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting,  he  falls  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  like  Christ,  like  Socrates,  like  all  re- 
deemers, at  the  foot  of  his  work.  His  work, 
sublime  achievement,  over  which  humanity 
shall  eternally  shed  her  tears  and  God  pro- 
nounce His  benediction. 


Wheat  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  12.  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  includ- 
ing a  wire  received  from  Mr.  M.  W. 
Thatcher,  president  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Grain  Cooperatives,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

The  National  Federation  of  Grain  Co- 
operatives represents  over  500.000  coop- 
erative grain  farmers  in  the  central  sec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  They  are 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  wheat 
problems  of  the  Grain  Belt  and  I  urge 
that  these  suggestions  be  given  con- 
sideration by  the  administration: 

St.  Patti..  Mikn.,  February  11.  194S. 
Hon.  Frank  Caklson, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C: 

After  discussing  the  President's  wheat  pro- 
gram for  a  days,  and  aft«:  hearing  It  ex- 
plained by  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Federatloh 
of  Grain  Cooperatives,  meeting  at  Chicago, 
February  8-8,  wired  the  President  the  follow- 
ing message:  The  federation  represents  over 
500,000  cooperative  grain  farmers  from  the 
Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Ohio 
to  the  Paciac.  "To  effectively  handle  the 
wheat  emergency  and  make  available  the 
maximum  amounts  of  food  poeslble  for  other 
nations'  needs,  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives  believes  there  are  some 
realistic  requirements  which  must  be  Im- 
mediately understood  and  met:  (1)  The 
railroad-transportation  system  is  broken 
down  60  far  as  the  Imn'.edlate  requirements 
are  concerned;  we  aa  practical  operators  can 
demonstrate  that  fact;  (2)  transportation 
equipment  exclusively  directed  to  wheat  to 
the  exclusion  of  feed  grains  will  defeat  the 


wheat  program  because  of  spoilage  from  wet 
corn  and  other  grains  needed  for  the  total 
feed  program:  (3)  more  than  half  the  wheat 
la  on  the  farms,  not  enough  wheat  wUl 
move  off  the  farms  unless  the  futiu-e  of 
celling  prices  and  OPA  is  determined  now. 
Too  many  farmers  wUl  not  market  both 
their  inventory  and  the  coming  crop  because 
of  the  Income-tax  burden  which  would  fall 
upon  them  In  1  year.  Farmers  would  loan 
wheat  and  feed  grains  to  the  Government  if 
protected  by  a.,  program  to  assure  90  percent 
of  parity  price  and  to  permit  the  farmers  to 
elect  the  year  for  price  determinatioi;!  and 
sale." 

Respectfully   yours, 

M.  W.  Thatchei, 
President,  National  Federation 

of  Grain  Cooperatives. 


Palmer  Hoyt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OKEGON 

IN.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oregonlan,  Portland.  Oreg.,  of  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1946: 

a  FOBLisHnt  rem  the  post 

In  becoming  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Denver  Post,  Palmer  Hoyt  accepts  a  highly 
challenging  opportunity. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  Post  is  one  of 
the  country's  most  valuable  properties,  with 
a  remarkable  circulation.  There  is  also  the 
unique  fact  that  it  Is  the  dominant  publi- 
cation over  a  wider  area  than  can  be  claimed 
by  any  other  paper.  From  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley to  the  Cascade-Sierra  Nevada  barrier,  and 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  E)enver  is  the  only 
class  A  city  (over  300.000)  and  the  Post  is 
the  only  class  A  new^aper.  Thus  the  Post 
is  the  logical  claimant  to  spokesmanshlp  for 
the  entire  intermountaln  region.  (The  stra- 
tegic position  of  Denver  may  be  Judged  from 
the  fact  that  it  haa  more  Federal  ofBces 
than  any  city  except  Washington.  D.  C.) 

It  is  complimentary  to  the  Oregonlan,  at 
course,  that  the  owners  of  the  Post,  surveying 
the  Nation's  newspaper  operations  for  a  suc- 
cessor to  W.  C.  Shepherd,  retiring  because  of 
his  years,  should  have  come  to  thia  paper  and 
to  Mr.  Hoyt.  But  it  la  not  surpriamg — 
certainly  not  to  our  readers,  to  the  North- 
west as  a  whole  or  to  the  Nation's  press. 
During  the  period  when  Mr.  Hoyt  served  as 
managing  editor,  from  1934  to  1938.  and  smce 
he  has  been  editor  and  publisher,  from  19S8 
until  the  present,  the  Oregonlan  haa  more 
than  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  has  pro- 
gressed dramatically  In  public  axxeptance 
and  approval. 

Modern  typography  and  format  have  been 
adopted  but  without  sacrifice  of  a  tradi- 
tional dislike  for  sensationaliam.  Editorial 
comment  haa  been  strictly  separated  from 
news  coverage  but  without  modification  of 
the  editorial  forth -rightness  which  our  read- 
ers have  learned  to  expect  and  respect 
through  nearly  a  century.  There  has  been  a 
liberal  outlook  but  with  a  strong  love  for 
that  individual  enterT)rlae  which  built  Amer- 
ica and  in  particular  built  the  West.  Aa  a 
consequence  there  have  been  many  honors. 
Most  Important  has  been  the  confidence  of 
the  people.  But  the  honors  also  have  ranged 
from  a  Pulltaer  prize  to  the  University  of 
Missoiu-1  award  for  distinguished  service. 
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whUc  Mr.  Hoyt  has  found  time  for 

public  activities.    Notably,  as  the  orlg- 

war-bond  administrator  for  Oregon  be 

tbe   organization    which   ultimately. 

throt^h  Ted  R    Gamble,  became  the  model 

Nation,  and  which  kept  tbU  8Ute  at 

lead  of   the  bond  ll^t   throughout  the 

Then  he  himself  went  to  Washington 

monttu  as  Director  of  the  Domestic  Dl- 

of  the  OfBce  of  War  Information — a 

•tMceaaful  0  months.     And  there  have 

many     other     actlTltles.     local     and 
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natk  nai 


But 


when  all  this  U  said,  it  la  stUI  only  the 
black-and-white  record.    80  far  as  the 
Oreg^ntan's  hundreds  of  employees  are  con- 
and    Mr.    Hoyt's    thousands    of    ac- 
nce«  on  the  outside — all  of  whom  call 
•p" — he  will  be  remembered  longest  for 
tjnmatched  capacity  for  friendship.    For 
becomes  a  permanent  tradition  among 
r'spaper  fraternity  of  Oregon. 
Till  be  no  misgivings  here  as  to  his 
and    professional   success   In   Den- 
ar  as  to  hU  abUlty  to  make  the  Poet 
accepted   as   the   Tolce   of   the 
lnt«4mountaln    States.    We    wUh    him    the 
And  all  who  know  him  will  envy  Den- 
company. 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday  February  12.  1946 

'.  SAVAGE.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
my  great  admiration  for  Abra- 
haid  Lincoln  on  this  anniversary  of  hla 
blrtliday  by  including  with  my  remarks 
editorial  from  my  home-town  paper, 
Shelton-Mason     County     Journal. 
;on.  Wash.,  of  Thursday,  February 


19K6: 

i>a»*H»M  LINCOI^ 

Although  more  than  four  acore  yeais  have 

atnot  that  fateful  night  In  April  188S 

an    assassin's    bullet    cut    short    the 

earth|y  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  his  place 

hearts  and  mlnda  of  bis  countrymen 

of  the  Natlon'r  great  heroes  was  never 

secure 

Ull    gaunt   man  with   the  deep-set. 

eyes,  who  was  born   In  a  humble 

n  .  nd  roee  to  the  highest  office  In 

was  no  ordinary  Individual      Yet 

pf.'-sona  In  Amerl-an  history  have  so  em- 

the  noble  qualities  of  the  common 

did  he 

genial  wit  and  wisdom,  his  simplicity 

eprthlneaa.  his  patience  and  hvunlUty — 

of   country    and    humanity— these 

he  things  that  have  so  deeply  endeared 

the  people  of  America 

appraisal  of  the  historical  records 

that    'Jncoln    possessed    no    magic 

and  that  at  timet  he  was  bewildered. 

and  blimdertng.     Somet'ujes  bis 

probed  the  depths  of  depression:   at 

they  scaled  the  belghu  of  Inspira- 


t ) 
cild 


through  It  all— through  the  ebb  and 

<jf  bU  splrlU.  his  political  and  family 

fortoqea — hla      true       Treatness      gradually 

until  It  reached  full  expression  and 

him  as  an  outstanding  figure  of  the 


cpeenrlng  his  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
birthday   anniversary   on    February 
American  people  honor  him  as  the 
T  of  the  Union,  as  the  friend  of  all 
taumnlltT. 


Statement  of  Hon.  John  W.  McConnack, 
of  Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  BARRY 

or   Nrw   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12.  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  concur,  and  I  am  sure 
all  good  Americans  do.  In  the  following 
statement  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

McCORMACXl: 

The  baseless  charges  In  the  Soviet -con- 
trolled newspaper  Izvestia  that  the  32  new 
cardlnal-deeignates.  and  particularly  the  at- 
tack on  Cardinal-Designate  Spellman.  of  New 
York,  were  selected  to  spread  reactionary 
policies  throughout  tbe  world  could  be 
Ignored  If  It  were  not  (or  the  vicious  spirit 
behind  such  attacks. 

Everyone  knows  when  Izvestia  writes  It  Is 
the  Soviet  Union  speaking.  This  unneces- 
sary, false,  and  malicious  attack  follows  a 
ntunber  of  others  made  against  the  Catholic 
Church.  It  appears  to  be  part  of  a  deliberate 
plan  of  misrepresentation  aimed  to  divide 
the  paopto  of  countries  where  western  civl- 
Itaatlon  exists.  These  atucks  and  other  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  are  causing  many 
who  believe  in  world  peace  to  wonder  If  the 
Soviet  Union  is  sincere. 

To  defend  the  Catholic  Church  Is  unneces- 
sary. To  expose  the  reason  for  the  false  at- 
tack Is  neccaaary 

It  seems  to  me  the  Soviet  Union  is  trying 
to  prevent  world  peace  through  Interna- 
tional action.  This  and  past  attacks,  con- 
trary to  the  truth,  are  the  wrong  Journey  to 
take  to  contribute  to  future  world  peace. 
Not  only  are  they  false,  but  they  are 
provocative;  they  ahow  a  dictatorial  atti- 
tude and  an  attempt  to  laipose  the  will  of 
the  Soviet  Union  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Stalin  and  thoee  associated  with  him  ought 
to  learn  the  lessons  of  history 

Americans  of  all  creeds  respect  Cardinal- 
designate  Spellman.  He  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  respect  and  affection  In  our  minds 
Reactionary?  Cardinal  Spellman  Is  the  op^ 
poslte.  He  has  always  been  a  leader,  as  a 
priest,  as  an  archbishop,  and  he  will  be  a 
leader  as  a  cardinal  In  propeastTe  and  hu- 
mane activities. 

The  result.  If  not  the  purpose  of  such  at- 
tacks. Is  destructive — In  that  they  try  to 
divide  the  forces  of  decency  throughout  the 
world,  and  such  attacks  impair  the  chances 
of  future  world  peace. 

It  is  not  within  my  province  to  give  ad- 
vice to  Stalin,  but  If  he  used  common  sense 
and  if  he  wanted  to  make  a  real  contribution 
toward  permanent  peace  and  progress  he 
would  cause  such  attacks  to  cease  and  in- 
stead of  attacking  he  would  try  to  reconcile. 


Army  Demobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or   VtBGINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1946 

Mr.    FLANNAGAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  written 
by  one  of  our  soldier  boys.    This  boy  ts 


a  well  balanced  young  American  and  ha.<; 
a  splendid  American  background.  The 
statements  he  makes  and  the  questions 
he  asks  cannot  be  lightly  dismissed.  I 
hope  Secretary  of  War  and  other  policy- 
making ofBcials  in  the  War  Department 
will  give  serious  thought  to  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  letter  and  the  ques- 
tions asked. 

The  excerpt  from  the  letter  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Today's  Stars  and  Stripes  Is  full  of  un- 
happiness,  and  has  prompted  me  to  write 
and  ask  you  to  send  me  such  things  as  will 
make  the  next  10  or  12  months  more  bearable 
We  had  begun  to  delude  ourselves  Into  be- 
lieving that  we'd  soon  be  home,  but  that  was 
foolish.  Last  fall,  when  General  Marshall 
announced  that  beginning  In  March  men 
with  2  years'  service  would  be  eligible  for 
discharge.  It  was  something  to  look  forward 
to.  •  •  •  Now  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
quoted  In  Stars  and  Stripes  in  reference  to 
2-year  discharges  in  March:  "I  didn't  know 
that  was  tbe  case."  Someone  should  have 
Introduced  tbe  Secretary  of  War  to  bis  for- 
mer Chief  of  Staff.  •  •  *  We  are  try- 
ing to  avoid  the  Battery  Club  with  its  cognac 
and  women,  both  of  the  worst  Imaginable 
quality.  Of  the  six  men  In  our  house,  three 
of  us  have  managed  to  avoid  the  place  most 
of  the  time      •     •     • 

In  my  letters  home  I've  tried  to  avoid  com- 
plaint, or  even  mention  of  how  all  of  us  feel, 
and  how  I  in  particular  feel,  about  the  Army 
My  reasons  for  doing  this  have  been  several: 
I  didn't  want  to  cause  you  to  worry  too  much 
about  me.  I  didn't  think  It  would  do  much 
good  to  be  complaining  constantly,  and  ) 
hoped  that  when  I  did  blow  up  that  you 
would  realize  that  It  was  something  more 
than  self-pity  Here  goes.  Several  days  ago 
the  Secretary  of  War  made  a  public  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  (1)  he  didn't  know 
(10  months  after  Its  Inception),  how  the 
point  system  worlts;  (2)  that  bU  Chle;  ol 
Staff  was  an  irresponsible  man  whose  public 
promises  were  of  no  Interest  to  '.he  Secre- 
tary: and  (3)  that  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
the  Navy  hod  announced  it  was  retiring  sev- 
eral troop  transports  as  surplus,  that  the  only 
reason  for  faUure  to  ship  men  from  tlic 
Pacific  was  the  lack  of  ships.  Each  of  these 
statements  was  made  before  a  different  group 
(at  different  stops  on  his  world  tour)  but  the 
next  day's  paper  printed  bis  claim  to  have 
been  misinterpreted  or  misquoted  (he  ap- 
parently didn't  know  which). 

Tbe  same  pap/r  carried  other  sUtemenU 
of  others  present  at  one  of  the  press  con- 
ferences (about  points)  confirming  the  Starj 
and  Stripes  quotation  and  Interpretation. 

Then  everyone  began  talking  about  how 
we  still  have  a  big  Job  to  do.  how  us  must 
not  withdraw  from  Asia  and  Europe  without 
fulftlUng  our  world  obligations.  What  sol- 
dier nas  ever  denied  that?  I  know  we  can't 
pull  our  forces  out  of  here  for  years.  So  do 
almost  all  of  the  men  over  here.  What  we 
have  asked  Is-  Why  must  we  who  have 
already  suffered  years  of  humiliation  and 
torment  do  he  Job?  Why  cannot  we  now  be 
replaced,  and  why  cond:tlons  cannot  be  made 
steadily  better.  Instead  of  steadily  worse? 
Plrst-claaa  mall  which  used  to  uke  6  to  10 
days  takes  20  to  40  days  now.  During  the 
war  we  had— here  In  Europe  last  spring  and 
summer— plenty  of  gooa  fresh  food  Now 
we  have  a  menu  of  dehydrated  eggs,  boiled 
macaroni.  Spam,  either  no  butter  or  canned 
butter  which  tastes  like  face  cream  and 
bologna.  The  wonderful  education  pro- 
gram has  died  quietly- except  for  a  few 
•chools  vlth  a  total  enrollment  equal  to 
about  2  or  3  percent  of  the  troop  strength— 
and  has  been  replaced  by  spasmodic,  dis- 
organized attempca  to  begin  basic  training 
again. 

Our  officers  treat  us  with  leas  considera- 
tion than  ever,  which  U  pretty  bad.    •    •    • 
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To  stich  complaints  Trtiman  replied  today 
that  the  emergency  is  more  critical  than  at 
any  time  during  the  w«r  He  should  tell 
that  to  the  d.  aft  boards,  especially  those 
boards  like  No.  j  of  RushvUle.  Ind..  which 
resigned  last  summer  and  those  which  are 
supplying  aardly  .lalf  of  their  quota. 

n  the  War  Department  is  doing  such  a 
wonderful  Job.  why.  even  if  the  Secretary 
doesnt  qu'te  know  what  It's  all  alx}ut,  can't 
they  come  out  and  tell  us  what  they  are 
doing  and  wliat  they  will  do?  If  they  have 
no  replacements,  wh-  are  men  with  20  points 
or  less  being  discharged  as  surplus? 


Lincoln,  Friend  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  uxiMois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  February  12.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  observe  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  America's  greatest  men, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  looking  into  history,  studying  the 
life  of  Lincoln,  and  reading  with  great 
interest  his  many  words  of  wisdom.  I 
came  upon  these  words  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  which  would  certainly  be 
timely  today: 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  a  system  of  labor 
prevails  under  which  latmrers  can  strike 
when  they  want  to,  where  they  are  not 
obliged  to  work  under  all  circunutances. 
and  are  not  tied  down  and  obliged  to  labor 
whether  you  pay  them  or  not.  I  like  a 
system  which  lets  a  man  quit  when  he 
wants  to,  and  wish  it  might  prevail  else- 
where 

I  am  certain  that  if  Lincoln  were  serv- 
ing in  this  body  today  he  would  be  aligned 
on  the  side  of  the  progressive,  liberal  men 
who  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  human 
rights.  I  am  sure  that  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  Lincoln  the  men  who  like  to 
claim  him  as  the  s3mibol  of  their  party 
would  have  t)een  persuaded  to  vote 
against  the  vicious,  antilabor  legislation 
known  as  the  Case  bill,  which  was  passed 
in  this  House  Just  a  few  days  ago. 

Throughout  the  Nation  today,  party 
orators  will  be  singing  the  virtues  of 
Lincoln — and  they  have  a  fertile  subject. 
But  the  sad  thing  is  that  most  of  them 
will  Ignore,  both  in  their  speeches  to- 
day and  in  their  votes  in  Congress  here- 
after. Lincoln's  liberal  and  progressive 
Ideas, 


Eifhty-fifth  AnniTersary  of  the  Oregonian 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OBCGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12, 1946 

Mr.    ANQELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


cw).  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregonian,  Portland,  Oreg.,  of 
February  4,  1946: 

AT  THx  ^G\  or  as 

It  is  with  no  disposition  to  complacency 
that  the  Oregonian  today  completes  its 
eighty-fifth  year  of  dally  pubUcaUon  There 
is  ilttle  time  ir  reieiation  and  self-con- 
gratulation for  an  Institution  v/hlch  deals 
so  intimately  m  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
the  community  and  the  region,  and  In  which 
Its  own  success  is  Interwoven.  These  are 
times  as  challenging  as  those  tense  da^-s  be- 
fore the  Civil  Wa.'  when  the  late  Henry  L. 
Plttock  put  the  first  edition  ol  the  EJaily 
Oregonian  to  bed. 

No  oldster  In  carpet  slippers,  the  Oregonian 
keenly  antlr  pates  the  economic  and  social 
changes  which  )le  ahead.  It  is  better  pre- 
pared than  ever  before  to  keep  the  people 
Informed,  swiftly,  reliably,  and  without  bias, 
of  the  newsworthy  happenings  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  ol  the  world.  It  will  continue 
to  express  its  opinions,  boldly  and  inde- 
pendently, in  the  tradition  of  the  late  great 
editor.  Harvey  W.  Scott,  on  ihe  editorial  page. 

The  Oregonian  soon  will  be  a  centenarian. 
Most  of  the  eoo  residents  oM»ortland  gath- 
ered around  a  big  bonfire  at  Front  and  Mor- 
rison Streets  the  night  of  December  4.  1850, 
when  Thomas  J.  Dryer  printed  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Weekly  Oregonian  on  a  Ramage 
press  In  a  frame  shack  The  weekly  was  not 
suspended  ^tll  March  30,  1923.  though  for 
many  years  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  dally, 
and  by  the  Sunday  Oregonian  which  came 
Into   l}elng  on  December  4,   1881. 

Mr.  Plttock  went  to  work  as  an  apprentice 
printer  In  1853,  became  the  owner  in  1860 
and  on  February  4,  1861,  started  the  dally. 
At  that  time.  Portland's  population  was 
about  3.000,  and  the  Oregonian  was  the 
fourth  daily.  The  Commercial  Advertiser 
and  the  New3  were  well  ^tablished,  and  the 
Times,  learning  that  Mr.  Pittock  was  In  San 
Francisco  to  order  a  new  press,  launched 
its  daily  during  this  absence.  Obviously,  the 
field  was  too  crowded. 

The  enterprise.  Imagination,  fair,  and  thor- 
ough presentation  of  news,  and  sound  busi- 
ness policies  wlilch  permitted  the  Ore- 
gonian to  outlive  scores  of  competitors 
through  the  years  were  demonstrated  from 
the  beginning  by  Mr.  Pittock 

The  Civil  War  was  shaping  and  Mr.  Plt- 
tock took  Immediate  steps  for  the  best  pos- 
sible coverage  of  military  and  national  news. 
While  the  other  newspapers  were  content  to 
get  their  dispatches  from  San  Francisco  by 
monthly  steamer,  the  Oregonian  arranged  for 
news  by  telegraph  from  San  Francisco  to 
Yreka.  pony  express  to  Jacksonville,  and  stage 
to  Portland.  -  The  Oregonian  stood  stanchly 
for  the  Union,  while  the  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser became  a  semidemocratlc  secession  pa- 
per and  lost  most  of  its  following  in  loyal 
Oregon.  The  other  papers  were  indecisive, 
editorially. 

But  aside  from  policy.  Mr.  Plttock  was  a 
businessman,  enterprising,  fair,  and  honest 
In  all  his  dealings.  At  the  close  of  many  a 
week  he  went  home  without  a  dollar  in  his 
pocket,  but  hla  employees  had  been  paid  In 
cash.  Fifty  years  after  the  daily  was  started, 
Mr.  Pittock  recaUed:  "The  Times  people 
didn't  attend  closely  to  business.  One  of 
them  played  the  violin  and  the  other  the 
bass  viol  at  social  functions;  I  played  neither 
the  violin  nor  bass  viol;  but  I  kept  at  work." 
The  rivals  soon  folded. 

Perhaps  the  hardiest  opposition  of  the  early 
da3w  of  struggle  came  from  Railroad  Builder 
Ben  Holladay's  Oregon  Bulletin,  which  lasted 
from  1870  to  1875,  when  Holladay's  foreign 
capital  was  exhausted.  Tbe  Oregonian  was 
caught,  too,  in  the  senatorial  strtip  e  Ise- 
tween  H.  W.  Corbett  and  John  H.  Mitchell, 
the  latter  backed  by  BoUaday.    Mr.  Plttock 


temporarily  lost  majority  ownership  of  the 
Oregonian.  but  regained  It  later,  when  Mr. 
Scott  bee  nae  a  partner. 

The  Oregonian's  lllierallsm  In  the  early 
eighties,  when  It  vigorously  opposed  driving 
out  the  Chinese,  resulted  in  threats  to  burn 
the  printing  plant  and  the  formation  of  a 
mob  which  stormed  around  the  building  bu^ 
dispersed  without  catislng  damage.  "The 
election  that  year  hinged  on  whether  or  not 
Governor  Pennoyer  should  have  a  Chinaman 
wash  his  shirts."  Mr.  Plttock  recalled  dryly. 

The  strong,  dear  editorlaJs  of  Editor  Scott, 
one  of  America's  foremost  scholars,  estab- 
lished the  Oregonian  as  the  great  newspaper 
of  the  West.  The  newspaper  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  effort  to  develop  the  region. 
Mr.  Scott's  penetrating  editorials  against 
free  silver.  In  opposition  to  the  community 
sentiment  for  cheap  money,  helped  keep 
Oregon  In  the  Republican  olumn  when 
neighboring  States  sailed  for  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  for  President  in   1896. 

The  Oregonian  today,  as  In  the  t)eginnlng. 
continues  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
any  issue  which  affrcts  the  welfare  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  It  servei .  It  is  proud 
of  Its  position  In  tbe  community,  and  it  will 
continue  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  merit 
the  confidence  of  its  subscribers. 


Strike  Settlements 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  amo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recoko.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Mansfield. 
Ohio: 

Resolution  recommending  settlement  of 
strike  at  an  early  date 

Whereas  wages  durlhg  tbe  war  emergency 
were  stabilized  to  prevent  Inflationary 
trends;  and 

Whereas  since  said  emergency  has  passed 
wage  earners  have  suffered  a  cut  In  take- 
home  pay  through  Shorter  workweek,  down- 
grading from  higher  to  lower  grade,  skilled 
Jobs,  and  decrease  In  Incentive  earnings;  and 
Whereas  there  has  been  a  steady  rise  In  the 
cost  of  living  since  January  1.  1941;  and 

Whereas  this  combination  of  circumstances 
har  caused  wage  earners  an  insufferable  loss 
in  real  wages  and  lower  standard  of  living: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Council  0/  the  City  of 
Mansfield,  State  of  Ohio,  That  In  the  greater 
Interest  and  welfare  of  the  conununlty  at 
large,  council  recommends  that  Industry  and 
labor  engage  in  collective  bargaining  In  good 
faith  to  the  end  that  accord  and  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  be  reached  at  an  early  data 
by  granting  a  fair  and  substantial  Increase 
In  pay. 

Passed  February  5,  1946. 

W.  E.  BaADFOao. 
President  of  Council, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Approved : 

Rot  W.  Vauchk, 
Mayor,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Attest: 

Chaklxs  J.  Stbckkx. 

Clerk  of  Council, 

Mansfield,  Ohio. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or   KIW    TOMt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  12,  1946 

Mj'  BARRY  Mr.  Speaker.  I  seriously 
reconmend  the  reading  of  the  following 
artlc  le  on  the  FBI,  written  by  Mr.  George 
E.  Sokolsky  and  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Sun  on  February  8.  1946.  I 
doubt  that  even  the  fanatical  Russla- 
flrst  group  m  America  can  stomach  J. 
Edgir  Hoover  being  referred  to  as 
Hlm|nler's  understudy: 
THx  rsi 
(Bjr  a«org«  I.  SokolAky) 
D«ay  Wflrtwr.  otgan  of  an  alien  Inter- 
con^ttncy  for  the  destruction  of 
American  democracy  and  the  subatitution 
of  a  world  rrrolution.  recently  pro- 
an     •mtortal     entitled     "Hlnimlers 
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The  FBI 


by  Hlmmler's  Undentudv.  the  Dally 

means  J.  Mgar  Hoover,  an  American 

than  was  one.  whose  services  to  hlc 

equal  thoae  of  our  best  general*  and 

I.     Utinaing    the    technique    of    the 

amalgam,   by  which   It  Is  possible   to 

lee  a  man  by  association  with  unre- 

■>inbol8.  the  Communist  organ  says: 

HAover  aJanders  the   American   Commu- 

M  fonlcn  agenu."    This  la  the  old  gag. 

'igland.    the   Tories    used    to   say    that 

tunism'  came  from   "radical   America.' 

Ruaaia  the  police  used  to  say  that 

iuniam'  came  from  Germany,  while  in 

the  police  used  to  cry  It  came  from 
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ioes   not   matter   to   Americans   where 

or  Czarlst  Russia  or  Germany  said 

Lam  came  from.    What  does  matter 

t  a  systematic.  laaUUous.   undercorer 

is   being  wsfsd  against  J    Edgar 

against  the  FBI.  against  all  the  effec- 

a  lencles  In  thla  country  for  national  de- 

-  and  sectirtty  against  an  alien  conaplr- 

•-med  to  dcstrof  otur  way  of  life,  our 

aoclai.  and  economic  institutions, 
what  this  same  editorial  says; 

parties,  organizing  the  people 
establlatLment  of  a  higher  social  sya- 
8|)cUHam.  defend  erery  democratic  lib- 
-•  every  economic  measure  beueflclal  to 
'e.    They  arise  wherever  there  is  cov- 
e«p'oltatlon.  • 
Is  aald  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
country  which,  after  two  wars  In  a 
of  a  century,  still   has  the  highest 
of  living  on  earth,  whose  people  live 
-  under  the  law.  protected  by  a  free 
possessing  savings  of  il83 .000.000,- 
ts  their  own,  to  do  with  as  they 
without    Government    Interference, 
the  country  that  gave  to  Europe  sad 
a  gift    140.000.000.000   In   lend-lesae 
Qg  tlO.SOO.COO  000  to  Soviet  Rusala.  a 
-stricken  counuy,  so  backward  that  It 
ploys  Slavs  labor. 

Jally  Worker.  esUting  in  the  rrM<lom 
rlca,  publishes  this  denunciation,  tts- 
words  -poverty  and  exploitation"  as  a 
npsrlson  In  a  fight  against  J    Idgar 
and  the  PBI.    They  hate  the  FBI  be- 
alone  of  intelligence  agencies  rejected 
during  the  war.    Th*y  got  into 
Department   and   the  Army,   and 
I  were  shielded  by  the  secrecy  of 
I  jsmbeishlp.  others  ducloaed  their  af- 
-^  and  were  even  defended   by   their 
m  such  an  agency  as  the  060     The 
them  out  because  it  Is  s  permsnent 
of  natlonsl  security. 


Ame  rlca 
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We  are  all  accuatomed  to  the  kind  of  war 
that  is  associated  with  armies  and  navies, 
with  airplanes,  submarines,  and  bombs  But 
most  of  us  do  not  recognize  the  Insldloua  and 
prolonged  wsrfare  that  undermines  a  country 
aa  termltss  sat  sway  the  sills  of  a  farmhouse. 
It  U  warfare  that  goes  into  the  schools  and 
colleges,  that  makes  labor  unproductive,  that 
dissipates  national  energy  in  internecine 
strife,  tiiat  cultivates  bitterness  between 
majority  and  minority  groups,  that  breaks 
down  national  unity  by  making  the  entire 
nation  class  and  group  conscioxis.  It  Is  a 
warfare  that  goes  on  day  and  night,  enlisting 
sentimental  people  as  aids  over  particular 
iasues  but  soon  engulfing  them  in  Its  de- 
structive program.  It  la  a  warfare  that  cor- 
rupted Prance  before  the  Nazis  conquered 
her.  that  has  resulted  In  puppettzing  a  large 
number  of  nations  In  Europe 

A  nation  should  protect  Itself  frcna  thla 
warfare  as  from  foreign  armies  and  navies. 
It  should  fight  It  by  every  means  at  Its  dis- 
posal. Only  a  cowardly  people  avoids  this 
fight.  Only  a  cowardly  people  refuses  to  see  It 
when  It  is  so  apparent  and  obvious. 

la  the  PBI  essential?  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  FBI  should  receive  from  Congreas  the 
largest  appropriation  In  lU  history — so  large 
that  It  can  really  serve  America  competently 
in  this  fight. 


Make  Democracy  Live 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M1K£  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12.  1946 

Mr.   MANSFIELD  of   Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  now,  this  dis- 
tinguished House  has  been  plagued  by 
a  dangerous  growth,  which  has  now  be- 
come almost  cancerous  in  character.    It 
used  to  be  called  the  Dies  committee. 
Through  some  very  clever  parliamentary 
manipulating,  the  committee  has  been 
made  a  permanent  body  of  the  House. 
I'm  sure  that  all  of  us  were  shocked  re- 
cently when  we  heard  Drew  Pearson's 
report  on  the  air  that  the  counsel  for 
this  committee,  Mr.  Ernie  Adamson.  had 
written  a  letter  condemning  the  use  of 
the  word  democracy  at  the  end  of  each 
one  of  Drew  Pearson  s  broadcasts,  when 
the    distinguished    commentator    says, 
"Work,    fight,    give.    Make    democracy 
live." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  as  un-American  an 
activity  as  I  have  ever  heard.  I  say 
that  Mr.  Adamson  is  unpatriotic  and 
un-Amorican-minded  when  he  uses  his 
position  in  this  manner.  Let  us  leave  It  to 
the  Hitlers.  Tojos.  and  Muasolinis  to 
sneer  at  democracy.  It  was  tactics  like 
these  which  brought  Europe  to  Its  knees. 

I  was  graUfled  to  see  that  a  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  Mr 
MtmoT,  of  South  Dakota,  haa  now  seen  fit 
to  repudiate  Mr.  Adamson's  stupid  and 
vicious  activities.  I  hope  that  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  will  once  and 
for  all  clean  their  own  house  before  they 
further  besmirch  the  good  names  and 
high  Ideals  of  millions  of  Americans  who 
beUeve  In  democracy.  Mr.  Pearson  Is  to 
be  congratulated  for  his  exposure  of  such 
un-Amerlcanlsm  in  our  midst. 


GI  Writes  His  Confressman  of  Ambitions 
To  Help  Humanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cauFOSNu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
home  in  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District  of  my  native  State  of  California 
for  a  few  days  this  Christmas  recess.  I 
met  with  and  spoke  to  a  considerable 
number  of  men  and  women  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Veterans' 
Committee  at  Long  Beach.  Calif.  It  was 
an  evening  affair  and  they  not  only  lis- 
tened to  me,  but  they  asked  questions. 
It  was  a  group  I  had  never  met  with  t>e- 
fore.  nor  had  I  met  any  of  the  group 
leaders.  The  following  letter  from  John 
Baker,  president  of  the  Veterans"  Com- 
mittee, seems  to  be  so  irvspiring  and  in- 
dicative that  it  is  well  worth  the  reading 
by  anyone.     Here  it  is: 

Amebican  VnsaANS  CoMMtrm, 

Long  Beach  Cmajtsb. 

January  lO,  1946. 

DxAs  CoNcacssMAN  DoTLK:  This  will  be 
I>oth  a  bread-and-butter  note  and  a  personal 
letter. 

First  of  all.  on  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  our  chapter  and  myself,  many,  many 
thanks  for  your  taking  time  off  from  your 
duties  and  well -deserved  rest  to  speak  to  us 
last  week.  We  all  appreciated  the  fact  that 
you  have  been  so  swamped  that  your  time  can 
be  measured  In  value.  But,  more  Important, 
we  appreciate  the  fact  that  your  measure  of 
our  worth  (In  the  future)  warranted  your 
criticism  comments  and  suggestions,  and 
your  obvious  sincerity.    Again,  we  thank  you. 

I  go  next  month  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  begin  a  course  In  social  and  po- 
IRlcal  philosophy  which  will  last  7  years  1 
am  now  25  years  old.  which  means  I  shall 
be  more  than  30  when  I  begin  my  active 
career. 

At  21  I  entered  the  Army  with  no  Idea  of 
the  future,  knowing  only  that  the  world  was 
certainly  a  queer  mesa.  Now.  I  have,  at 
least,  a  vague  goal  and  an  overwhelming  de- 
sire to  get  there.  That  goal  U  to  help 
humanity  attain  a  spiritual  equality  with  Its 
technological   advance. 

I  doot  know  yet  how  to  do  this  but  I  do 
know  that  until  the  desire  for  money,  ma- 
terial comforts,  and  social  position,  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  quest  for  moral  values  such 
spiritual  quality  will  not  be  atUlned.  If 
that  meAns  a  different  economic  system,  so 
b«  It  The  only  factor  to  consider  is  any 
change  or  continuation  Is  the  Individual,  or 
collectively,  the  people. 

TTie  people  are  everything:  nothing  U 
without  the  people  That  Is  why  I  have 
faith  In  AVC  and  why  I  work  for  It  as  an 
organisation  that  must  be  succeisful  It  U 
an  organization  of.  by.  and  for,  its  members 
(potentially  12.000,000  people)  as  members 
of  humanity. 

It  is  hsrd  for  a  young  person  to  realize  that 
■n  older  persoo  can  or  does  have  any  aware- 
ness of  change  and  youths  values  of  life. 
When  we  find  such  an  older  person  we  lock  to 
him  for  guldancs  and  Isadsrshlp.  I  know 
that  you  will  not  fall  the  people, 

-,,.?'  •^yr«<J  that  your  son  and  our  comrades 
did  not  dls  in  vain.     Good  luck. 
Sincerely, 

John  Baxca. 
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Can  We  Hare  a  Democratic  Amy? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 
Tuesday,  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  granted  me,  I  desire  to  cadi 
attention  of  the  Members  to  a  provoca- 
tive article.  Can  We  have  a  Democratic 
Army?  by  Benjamin  J.  Atlas,  able  vet- 
eran Wa.shlngton  correspondent,  which 
appears  in  the  March  issue  of  Every- 
body's Digest. 

Mr.  Atlas'  article  raises  sharply  the 
criticism  of  our  armed  services  which 
we  have  heard  from  so  many  of  our  re- 
turning servicemen.  Believers  in  democ- 
racy, having  been  reared  in  a  great 
democratic  tradition,  these  men  were 
taken  from  their  normal  lives  and  made 
a  part  of  our  wartime  Army.  They  re- 
ject the  term  "people's"  army,  since 
while  It  was  an  army  of  the  people.  It 
lacked  the  concept  of  democracy  so  dear 
to  our  people. 

Just  at  the  time  when  we  are  de- 
sirous of  increasing  our  enli.stments,  Mr. 
Atlas'  excellent  article  urges  upon  us  full 
consideration  of  possible  reforms  within 
the  ranks  of  our  armed  services.  For 
that  reason  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.     The  article  follows: 

CAN    WI    HAVE    A    DEMOCRATIC    ASMTf 

(By  Benjamin  J.  Atlas) 

Maybe  its  stlU  a  mlllUry  secret.  We've 
searched  the  public  papers  prepared  by  the 
brass  hats.  We've  read  their  requests  for  a 
•taading  Army  and  Navy  four  times  bigger 
than  any  In  the  Nation's  peacetime  history. 
We've  examined  their  blueprln  s  for  training 
a  million  citizens  yearly  in  addition  to  the 
Regular  Army.  We've  combed  their  diverse 
other  demands  which  have  been  driving 
Congressmen  to  the  dispensary.  But  the 
brass  hats  still  haven't  shown  that  the  peace- 
time Military  BstablUhment  wUl  be  shaped 
Into  a  democratic  one. 

That's  a  »alghty  Important  deUU.  Fractl- 
cally  all  Amerlcaiu  who  have  been  vocal  on 
the  subject  agree  tiiat  we  ought  to  have  an 
effective  peacetime  miUtary  body.  At  the 
same  time,  there  Ls  more  than  passing  con- 
cern over  whether  or  not  that  peacetime 
Army  and  Navy  wUl  practice  democracy. 

Many  of  our  present  and  former  GI's.  for 
example,  have  been  coming  up  with  provoca- 
tive questions.  They  want  to  know  if  the 
permanent  military  machine  is  going  to  be 
Just  a  more  lavish  version  of  the  archaic 
model  that  preceded  Peari  Hart>or.  They 
want  to  know  If  it's  merely  going  to  mean  an 
expanalon  of  ofDcers'  country  clubs  and  mili- 
tary caste.  They  want  to  know  If  It's  going 
to  be  Just  a  luxury  Army  of  goldbrlckers  and 
bickering  bureaucrata. 

They  want  to  know — because  if  these 
things  are  so,  we  are  letting  ourselves  In  for 
the  fattest,  most  politically  powerful,  and 
most  incompetent  Army  of  profeuilonals  that 
every  saddled  a  peacetime  Nation. 

The  GI  letters  and  cartoons  In  the  Iste 
Tank,  the  popular  Army  weekly,  were  never 
mors  waspish  than  when  dealing  with  the 
democrstlc  shortcomings  of  our  present  Mili- 
tary bUblUhment.  Without  the  slightest 
diininution  in  esteem  and  gratitude  for  the 
Mtniant  leadership  that  pressed  the  war  to 
Tletory,  the  healthy  GI  gripes  are  a  stem  re- 
buke against  the  antidemocratic  ways  of 
the  old  Army  mule  and  lu  Navy  ooiwterpart. 


The  GI  quarrel  is  with  the  failure  of  the 
military  professionals  to  broaden  the  chances 
for  men  to  rise  to  leadership.  The  quarrel 
is  with  military  caste.  The  quarrel  is  with 
the  waste  Involved  for  the  masses  of  men 
In  a  peacetime  Army  whose  training  objec- 
tives haven't  caught  up  with  the  atomic  age. 
The  quarrel  Is  with  a  static  peacetime  lead- 
ership that  taboos  Instructing  Its  men  In 
the  ways  of  people,  government,  and  the 
world. 

It  might  help  If  the  brass  hats — as  well 
as  Congress — studied  for  themselves  a  ran- 
dom few  o-  the  GI  thoughts  from  Yank  and 
Its  fellow  publications: 

"We  might  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the 
Army,  as  we  know  It,  is  about  the  laet  place 
we  Fhould  put  our  youth  for  character  build- 
ing." 

"Pew  of  us  could  deny  that  the  bully  and 
the  toady  get  ahead  in  the  Army.     •     •     •" 

"If  the  Army  runs  true  to  form,  trainees 
(under  universal  conscription)  will  be  so 
disgusted  with  Army  stupidity  and  bun- 
gling, its  politics,  its  crass  caste  system,  and 
Its  undemocratic  processes,  that  they  will  go 
out  determined  that  they  never  will  have  to 
be  in  service  again." 

"What  we  need  Is  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
mechanical  and  scientific  aspects  •  •  • 
and  not  to  have  a  large  Army  that  only 
knows  how  to  make  a  bed  for  Saturday  in- 
spection." 

"I  was  tolr'  that  as  a  private  I  was  not 
supposed  to  think.  Just  do  as  ordered.  Over 
here  (Germany),  a  GI  that  didn't  think 
wasn't  worth  a  damn." 

If  the  brass  hats  are  familiar  with  com- 
plaints like  those,  their  plans  for  the  peace- 
time establishment  dcm't  show  It.  There's 
not  a  trace  anywhere  to  indicate  that  the 
brass  haU  are  vriiltng  to  part  with  caste, 
politics,  and  all  the  other  evils  revealed  In 
a  rising  mass  of  evidence  from  the  mUitary 
ranks.  The  democratic  demands  of  the  re- 
cent wartime  mass  Army  apparently  have 
failed  to  budge  the  professionals  from  their 
traditional  leanings. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin,  an  unofficial 
publication  prepared  by  citizen  reserve  offi- 
cers, has  reported,  for  example,  that  selection 
of  officers  of  the  Regular  Navy  for  flag  rank 
(rear  admiral  or  higher)  "has  taken  on  some 
of  the  aspects  of  a  popularity  contest."  The 
procedure  "has  stimulated  the  well-known 
art  of  'polishing  the  apple,' "  wrote  the 
critics,  and  "It  has  put  a  premium  •  •  • 
on  the  social  side  of  Navy  life,  on  how  many 
people  you  know — or  don't  know." 

Wholesale  dlscrlnrlnatlon  by  the  profes- 
sionals in  the  awarding  of  honors  has  been 
exposed  by  the  same  publication.  Although 
the  ratio  of  Reserves  to  Regulars  In  the  Navy 
was  nearly  10  to  1  up  to  last  August,  the  Reg- 
ulars received  S'/j  times  more  medals. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Reserves  "played 
a  major  role  in  fighting  the  war  and  suffered 
a  proportionate  number  of  casualties,"  wrote 
the  Army  and  Navy  Bulletin,  the  pros  re- 
ceived 27  times  more  Medals  of  Honor,  high- 
est decoration  the  Nation  can  give  for  hero- 
ism in  combat.  Not  a  single  reservist  had 
been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  although  139  had  been  given  to  Regu- 
lars. And  here  Is  the  pay-off:  Officers  re- 
ceived 13  times  more  medals  than  enlisted 
men.  In  proportion  to  their  numerical 
strength. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  peacetime  Military 
Eutabllsbment  is  slresdy  Jeopardised  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  kind  of  favoritism,  A  carefully 
conducted  poll  of  Navy  personnel,  according 
to  columnist  Drew  Peara«n.  has  revealed 
that  most  of  the  snllsted  men.  Including  90 
percent  of  the  Regulsrs  themselves,  are  fed 
up  with  the  system. 

Only  6  percent  of  the  gobs  expressed  will- 
Ingneas  to  stay  In  the  service,  according  to 
ti>e  poll  Pearson  said  was  taken  In  ooruulta- 
tion  with  experts  from  lucb  well -established 


survey  organizations  as  Gallup's  and  Elmo 
Roper's.  Two-thirds  of  the  men  who  wanted 
to  get  out  and  stay  out  gave  such  reasons 
as  "caste  system,"  "dUllke  of  officers."  "offi- 
cers are  heels."  "enlisted  man  is  always 
wrong."  and  "it's  an  officer's  Navy."  Sixteen 
percent  cited  regimentation  and  lack  of 
freedom. 

Not  a  single  sailor  complained  of  food,  sea 
duty,  danger,  crowded  bunkrooms  or  similar 
personal  discomforts  as  a  reason  for  want- 
ing to  cut  loose  from  the  Navy.  Nor  did  the 
majority  hope  to  make  more  money  by  re- 
turning to  civilian  life. 

As  though  to  set  at  rest  the  public's  fears, 
brass  hats  ha\'e  been  talking  vaguely  about 
a  peacetime  citizens  army.  By  all  intelligent 
standards,  their  definitions  of  a  citizens'  army 
are  hopelessly  hollow.  The  War  Depart- 
ment's idea  of  a  citizens'  army,  for  instance, 
is  a  comparatively  small  professional  force 
backed  by  a  big  citizens'  reserve  fed  yearly 
from  men  in  compulsory  training.  Accord- 
ing to  current  plans,  that  comparatively 
small  professional  force  is  estimated  con- 
servatively at  1.5(X).000  men.  Estimates  run 
as  high  as  2,300,0(X). 

Who  vrtll  be  the  leaders  of  this  record-size 
military  outfit?  The  peacetime  bigwigs  wUl 
originate,  as  they  always  have,  from  such 
hallowed  sources  as  West  Point  and  Anna- 
polis. There  is  nothing  in  the  blueprints  to 
indicate  otherwise.  Commissioning  and  ad- 
vancement will  continue  to  be  Influenced  by 
social  graces,  seniority,  family  background, 
race,  and  religion. 

The  professional  clique  system  stands  as 
the  most  stubborn  of  all  barriers  to  Army 
progress.  In  the  interest  of  getting  rid  of 
the  deadwood,  the  Army  could  take  a  leaf 
from  the  original  prospectus  cf  Its  wartime 
college  Bpeclalized-trainlng  program.  The 
prospectus  called  for  selection  of  soldiers 
strictly  on  their  merits  for  college  work  in 
specialized  fields.  Don't  get  the  idea  that 
the  program  was  a  thumping  success.  It 
definitely  was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  reliable 
educators  as  well  as  military  men.  The  aver- 
sion of  old-line  regulars  to  products  of  "book- 
larnln'  "  Just  about  wrecked  the  show. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  records, 
there  was  plenty  of  bungling  in  the  selection 
of  the  trainees.  In  addition,  the  colleges 
were  kept  largely  in  the  dark,  month  after 
month,  on  what  the  program  was  all  about 
and  on  how  many  soldiers  were  going  to  be 
trained. 

In  fact  the  Army's  possible  use  of  the 
tralneess  remained  in  the  realm  of  inscruta- 
ble military'  mysteries  to  the  high  command 
itself.  Relatively  few  of  the  graduates  went 
on  to  conunissloned  grades.  And  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  wound  up  in  assignments 
for  which  their  college  specialized  training 
wasn't  needed. 

All  In  all,  though,  honest  evaluation  by 
the  educators  shows  that  the  men  picked 
for  the  training  were  generally  superior. 
Anjrway,  there  was  something  sound  and.  so 
far  as  the  Army  was  concerned,  completely 
novel  in  the  original  Idea  of  picking  a  sol- 
dier-trainee on  his  own  abilities  without  In- 
quiring into  hU  father's  social  achievements. 

With  characteristic  InflexibUity,  the  Army 
Is  refusing  to  reexamine  not  only  Its  lead- 
ership processes  but  also  Its  training  stand- 
ards for  a  peacetime  organization. 

The  Army's  training  manuals  are  offering 
little  to  stir  the  democratic  Incentives  of 
a  soldier,  whether  he  is  to  become  a  part 
of  an  international  police  force  or  whether 
bell  take  a  post  at  one  of  our  domsstle 
d«fsxMS«.  Peacetime  ai  Joe  Is  learning  hov 
to  rspsl  or  attack  an  Imaginary  enemy. 
He  Is  learning  about  sntlalrrraft  firing,  hsn> 
dllng  a  rifle,  map-reading,  chemical  warfare, 
and  uss  of  grenadss.  H«  Is  being  tougbsned 
by  drill,  marches,  and  bivouac.  B$  Is  fstting 
technical  training,  too.  In  a  partlctilar  branch 
or  service.    He  is  learning  how  to  be  a  oook. 
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baker,  »  telephone  lineman,  or  any  one  of 
hundreds  of  other  occupational  apeclal- 
needcd  In  a  modern  army. 
All  of  this,  aa  far  as  It  goes,  apparently 
uaeful  to  a  soldier.     Beyond  thl«.  however, 
•oldier's  training  la  at  a  sUndatlll.     Cor- 
rapondence  courses  which  are  available  to 
him  are  strictly  In  the  category  of  aops  to 
ll  isure     time.     Overseas     university     classes 
«  hich  the  qualified  soldier  may  attend  are 
the  nature  of  temporary  expedients  for 
r^etleea    OIs    waiting    to    be    demobilized, 
are  not  part  of  the  Army's  serious  per- 
il Anent   training  program 
As  a  step  for  preparedness  and  cooperation 
a  world  whoae  dimensions  have  been  re- 
iced  by  jet  propulsion  and  cosmic  energy. 
Army's  training  formula  is  far  from  ade- 
It  discounts  the  value  of  man's  great- 
weapon — the     human     mind       General 
11  himself  has  cautioned  the  Nation 
"the  German  soldler-phtlosopber  Clause- 
described  war  as  a  violent  form  of  po- 
ical  action." 

Anne  OUare  llcCormick.  New  York  Times 
correspondent,  reporting  from  Germany  re- 
ntly  on  discontent  and  dUlnterest  among 
■'a.  observed:  "ThU  U  the  proof  that  they 
ily  did  not  know  what  they  were  fighting 
and  this  In  turn  means  (allure  somewhere 
make  the  issue  so  clear  that  they  could 
question  the  cardinal  Importance  of  the 
»trh  on  the  Rhine  " 

Brig   Gen.  William  C.  Mennlnger.  director 
the  Nem-opsychlatry  ConsuItanU  Division 
the  Surgeon  General's  Ofllce  of  the  War 
Department,  reported  recently 

The  average  Inductee  regarded  his  induc- 
I  )n  with  a  certain  degree  of  fatalism— cer- 
t4nly  *lth  no  enthusiasm.     It  was  largely 
to  the  Army  to  provide  him  with  the  con- 
tlon  that  the  war  was  Important.    The  ab- 
of  motivation  contributed  significantly 
the   high   Incidence   of   psychiatric   cas- 
tles- 

What  Is  the  Incidence  of  psychlstrlc  cas- 
lt.es  from  "lack  of  an  ideal"  In  the  peace- 
i^e  Army'  How  grafe  will  the  consequences 
In  an  armed  force  whose  global  responsl- 
Itles  already  surpass  these  entrusted  to 
-  prevlou"!  peacetime  armed  body  In  all 

world's  history? 

*o  army  today  can  boast  democratic  alma 

wUhout  developing  In  Its  enlisted  men  some- 

ng  more  than  the  skills  required  for  firing 

gun.    saluting    an    offlcer,    typing    suppjy 

1.  or,  for  that  matter,  operating  radar. 

peacetime    training    objectives    are    In 

urfent  need  cf  revltallzation. 

e  task  IS  far  too  big  for  the  brass  hats 
requires  borrowing— as  the  military  proa 
Ily  did  m  World  War  11— the  talents  and 
of   the  civilian   educators.     To   do 
would  be  to  turn  over  to  the  brass 
a  political    nstrument   which,   falling 
evil  or  Incompetent  hands,  could  wreck 
)cracy  at  home. 
<ocgrcaa.  in  planning  a  democratic  Army, 
it  decide  now  en  Jwt  what  the  balance 
be  between  the  brass  hats  and  the  dvll- 
Instltutlons.     Beyond     the    basic    and 
teAnlcal  training  which  the  soldier  gets  at 
1  lUry  camps,  the  fundamental  background 
cnowledge  applicable  to  his  military  life 
only  come  from  the  civilian  schools  and 
Indias  tries. 
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Uckllng  the  military  plans.  It  would 

worth   Congress'   efforts   to   explore   the 

the  Army  and  Navy  handled  their  vast 

Ime   powers  and   funds   In  contracting 

lid  from  clrUian  Industry  and  education. 

re  complaints  of  military  offlclousncMi 

planning,   and   red   tape  have  appeared 

laany  of  the  published  evaluations      The 

military  bagged  off  Its  errors  during  the  war 

unavoidable  In  an  emergency  whose  de- 

maqds  could  not  be  foreseen.     Such  an  ex- 

U  no  longer  tenable.     There  Is  nothing 

brasa-hat  plans  to  provide  the  faintest 

that   the   military   would   not   repeat 

tho^  coatlf  mistakes. 
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Congreaa.  in  legUlatlng  for  a  democratic 
armed  force,  has  no  choice  but  to  limit  the 
mlliUry  profesalonals  to  a  technical  role. 
Any  other  course  could  only  invite  a  military 
oligarchy  or  a  recurrence  of  the  peat -World 
War  1  popular  reaction  against  mUltary  pre- 
paredness. 

The  task  of  planning  a  peacetime  Army 
and  Navy  u  already  badly  engulfed  In  poli- 
tics, greed,  and  confusion.  Congressmen 
have  been  forced  to  retreat  to  their  domtd 
citadel  under  a  bomtwrdment  of  piecemeal 
military  demands  for  presumably  wholly  un- 
related decisions  on  universal  military  train- 
ing. Army-Navy  strength.  Army-Navy  uni- 
fication, and  atomic  bomb  control. 

The  battle  between  Army  and  Navy  brass 
hau  on  the  Issue  of  a  unified  command  has 
enlivened  but  not  Improved  the  scene  The 
pulling  and  hauling  among  the  goldbralders 
has  Ijeen  an  unsavory  reminder  of  the  aort 
of  professional  rivalries  uncovered  In  the 
Pearl   Harbor   inquiries 

In  the  present  tumult.  It  Is  high  time 
that  the  brass  hats  recslled  the  warning  of 
their  former  Chief  of  Sufl.  General  Marshall, 
against  a  large  standing  army  subject  to  the 
behest  of  a  group  of  schemers  The  natural 
antipathy  of  GIs  to  the  undemocratic  ways 
of  the  brass  hats  melted  In  the  heat  of  a 
war  that  had  to  be  won  Today  In  the  cold 
uncertain  light  of  peace  the  urgency  for 
democratization  la  real  and  solid 

The  problem  cannot  be  decided  Judiciously 
under  pressure  from  the  military.  Congress 
and  the  Preeldent  can  hardly  expect  to  get 
an  honest  answer  to  one  of  the  biggest  ques- 
tions of  our  time  without  counsel  from  Im- 
partial, civilian-directed  Investigators 

Getting  the  answer  to  that  question  will 
require  resolving  a  lot  of  Issues  which  so  far 
we've  been  shrinking  from  Well  hsve  to 
decide  where  were  heading  Internationally 
before  we  can  mold  a  permanent  military 
machine  Well  hsve  to  face  the  reality  that 
there's  no  future  In  continuing  to  plant  buf- 
fer states  against  former  Allies  Well  have 
to  make  up  our  minds  to  work  cooperatively 
with  our  global  friends  in  preventing  new 
Hitlers  from  rising  In  Germany.  Japan  Italy 
or  anywhere  else  We  11  have  to  stop  playing 
favorites  on  the  atomic  secret.  Well  have  to 
figure  out  how  the  newest  scientific  discov- 
eries win  affect  the  pattern  of  cur  peacetime 
armed  force. 

Well  have  to  coiulder  wayj  to  help  the 
schools  and  colleges  gird  for  a  big  share  cf 
the  responsibility  we  once  left— in  sheer  Ig- 
norance—to the  braM  hats  We'll  have  to 
clean  out  the  deadwood  In  our  military  bogaa 
and  open  the  doors  to  sdvancement  along 
democratic  lines  We'll  have  to  wipe  out  the 
holdovers  of  military  caste  for  which  any 
sensible  veteran  has  only  contempt.  We'll 
have  to  liberate  our  soldiers  from  their  pres- 
ent political  Imprisonment.  Well  have  to 
call  a  halt  to  framing  our  mlliury  plans  In 
the  narrow  concept  of  an  army  and  navy 
dominated  by  a  professional  clique. 

Only  a  democratic  Army,  whose  leaders 
spring  from  the  heart  of  the  people  wlU 
effectively  guard  the  Nation,  police  the' van- 
quished, and  help  commit  us  eventually  to 
economic  and  political  participation  with  the 
world. 


One  World  Languase 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend   my   remarks   in   the 


Rscoso.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
very  fine  work  being  done  to  promote 
one  world  language. 

On  January  29.  1946,  Hon.  Jerry  Voor- 
His  of  California,  called  attention  to  the 
great  importance  of  one  world  language 
as  a  means  of  promoting  international 
understanding  and  eflectlve  cooperation. 
This  demand  L*;  now  being  considered 
In  London  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States,  and  has  the  general  ap- 
proval o.  the  Ministers  of  Education  of 
the  European  nations,  who  passed  reso- 
lutions in  London  over  a  year  ago  urging 
one  world  language. 

The  maximum  gross  products  of  the 
United  States  alone  In  1944  reached  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  billion.? — see 
the  record  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulle- 
tin for  September  1945.  page  873. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  rate  of 
production  of  goods  and  services  can  be 
achieved  throughout  the  world  by  the 
use  of  the  global  alphabet  devised  by 
former  Senator  Owen  from  Oklahoma, 
as  explained  in  the  hearings  of  Novem- 
ber 7  las»  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

Tlie  explanation  therein  set  forth  is 
complete.  The  proof  of  the  adequacy  of 
this  alphabet,  to  make  visible  the  audible 
sounds  of  all  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  in  other  languages,  cannot  be 
succevtfully  denied.  This  alphabet  was 
approved  by  the  Representatives  of  Ok- 
lahoma in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  year  ago,  and  by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Oklahoma  on  the  26th  of  April 
1945.  the  same  day  that  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  was  approved  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  production  of  the  United  States 
Increased  nearly  300  percent  in  1944, 
from  that  of  1933 

Two-thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world 
are  said  to  be  unable  to  read  and  write 
their  own  language,  and  their  exportable 
products  have  been  negligible  because  of 
their  being  uninformed  as  to  the  modern 
methods  of  production,  transportation, 
and  distiibution.  If  they  could  produce 
to  the  average  of  the  citizens  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  1944,  the  products  and  serv- 
ices of  the  nations  of  the  people  now  il- 
literate would  approximate  two  thousand 
billions,  and  create  a  new  world  of  over- 
flowing abundance,  giving  employment 
to  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  full  employment 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  also  enable  the  people  of  the  world 
to  liquidate  the  war  debts  and  restore 
the  destruction  of  war  and  firm  estab- 
lishment of  durable  peace  and  mutual 
understanding. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  no  Invest- 
ment could  surpa-ss  the  investment  put 
Into  the  prompt  establLshment  of  one  ef- 
fective world  language. 

The  director  of  the  Committee  on 
World  Literacy,  Mr.  Prank  Laubach.  ba.<; 
stated  in  his  book.  The  Silent  Billion 
Speak,  that  $5,000,000  would  suffice  to 
abohsh  illiteracy.  His  experience  Is  of 
importance,  for  he  has  directed  the 
teaching  of  over  80  different  nationalities 
how  to  read  and  write  their  native  dia- 
lects in  phonetic  alphabets  which  can  be 
learned  in  1  day. 
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The  expansion  of  the  production  of 
the  world  hrcugh  V-nowledge  of  modem 
processes,  and  the  tise  of  one  world  lan- 
guage going  into  the  billions  makes  an 
Investment  In  education  the  most  valu- 
able Investment  ever  conceived  in  the 
history  of  man. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
fully  committed  to  the  poUcy  of  world 
education  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Its  re^jresentatives,  through  the 
delegation  sent  to  the  General  As.sembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  London,  realize 
the  importance  of  establishing  one  world 
language. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  California  I  Mr.  Voor- 
Hisl,  to  which  I  lave  referred,  and  to 
the  record  made  on  th-^  7th  of  November 
1945,  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  ihe  United  States  Senate. 

The  radio  has  announced  that  Hon. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  proposes  to  sponsor  a 
resolution  before  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  favoring  one  world 
language.  Such  a  resolution  would 
meet  with  unanimous  favor  in  the  United 
States. 


Lincoln  and  the  South 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOOTH  cAROLma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12.  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memorating the  birthday  of  President 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Mr.  Horace  C.  Car- 
lisle, a  native  of  Alabama,  has  written  a 
very  beautiful  and  appropriate  poem 
which  I  pTadly  insert  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record: 

UNCOUf  AMD  THB  SOtTTH 

Abraham  Lincoln,  true  history's  theme, 
Bculptury'a  Idol,  and  poetry 'a  dream. 
Llvea  In  America's  worshipful  heart. 
Greater  and  grander,  aa  decades  depart — 
Loved   by   the   North   In   whoae   lut'rest   be 

wrought. 
Praised    by   the   South   whom   he   fearlessly 

fought. 

Long  as  the  Union  continues  to  stand, 
Lincoln's  great  life  will  enlighten  the  land — 
Though  the  South  thought  him  her  f  earf  uleat 

foe, 
Llncoln'a  ead  death  was  her  heaviest  blow— 
For,  when  death  closed  the  great  patriot's 

mouth, 
Hope  winged  Its  flight  from  the  heart  of  the 

South. 

In  the  dark  days,  when  the  South  In  her 

grief 
Needed  a  Lincoln  to  lend  her  relief 
From  carpetbaggers'  and  free  negroes'  scorns. 
Scalawags  scourged  her  and  crowned  her  with 

thorns. 
Under  whose  rule  Reconstruction,  by  far. 
Hurt  the  South  worse  than  the  horrors  of 

war. 

If  the  great  Lincoln,  humanity's  friend- 
On  whom  the  helpless  could  always  depend — 
By  his  assassin's  gun  had  not  l>een  slain. 
He  might  have  fought  the  war  over  again— 
Lincoln's  great  heart  through  his  pen  or  hU 

mouth 
Never  decreed  such  a  curse  on  the  South. 
— Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


Appraisement  of  Abraliam  Lincoln  Makes 
Him  a  Blan  Who  Shaped  Destiny— 
Citbens  of  Other  Nations  Also  Appraise 
Him  Superlatively 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
this  great  legislative  body  Is  this  day 
simply  but  very  sincerely  observing  the 
birthday  of  a  former  Member  of  this 
House,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  because 
we,  as  proud  Americans  might  rightly  be 
pardoned  for  expression  of  just  pride  and 
commemoration,  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  instructive  and  inspiring  f of- Members 
to  have  before  them  the  appraisal  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  made  by  some  of  the 
outstanding  leaders  of  thought  and 
statesmanship  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  some  of  our  own.  So 
out  of  the  vast  number  of  appraisals 
which  have  been  made  and  ■which  I  have 
been  pleased  to  get  together  from  time 
to  time,  I  submit  the  following  as  merely 
samples  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
others  similar  in  import  and  finality: 

I  have  heretofore  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  of  the  great  inspiration  the 
life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  boy,  as  a 
young  lawyer,  as  a  legislator,  and  as 
President  has  been  to  me.  I  am  so  glad 
that  historians  and  scholars  are  more 
and  more  placing  fulj  emphasis  and 
effort  in  ferreting  out  the  truth  about 
Lincoln.  Neither  mythology  nor  gossip 
nor  rumor — none  of  these  things  should 
have  any  place  in  the  known  facts  about 
a  great  American  so  recently  deceased. 
And  because  it  does  seem  to  me  that  our 
Government  has  not  emphasized  the 
ascertaining  of  the  truth  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  facts  about  him,  I  respect- 
fully urge  that  our  Government  spend 
whatever  time,  effort,  and  money  which 
Is  necessary  to  ascertain  and  preserve  as 
quickly  as  follows  the  facts  and  the  truth 
about  him.  This,  of  course,  will  cover 
his  ancestry  as  well  as  his  parents,  him- 
self, and  his  entire  life  and  place  in  his- 
tory. I  do  not  relate  this  Incident  with 
a  thought  of  criticism  of  any  person  or 
governmental  department,  but  as  illus- 
trative of  how  the  things  can  be  taken 
at  face  value — which  have  no  factual 
basis  for  their  truth  or  veracity  In  con- 
nection with  Lincoln  lore.  I  will  say 
that  shortly  after  coming  to  Washington, 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  Ford  Theater,  I 
saw  in  the  showcase  an  ordinary-sized 
business  card,  and  outside  the  case  there 
was  affixed  another  card  saying  that  it 
was  Lincoln's  business  card.  The  card 
In  the  case  contained  the  following  text 
In  print: 

A.  Lincoln 
Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law 
Springfield,  Illinois 
To  whom  It  may  concern: 

My  old  customers  and  others  are  no  doubt 
aware  of  the  terrible  time  I  have  had  In 
"crossing  the  stream",  and  wlU  be  0ad  to 
know  that  I  will  be  back  on  the  same  sida 


from  which  I  started  on  or  before  the  4th 
of  March  next,  when  I  will  be  ready  to  |Note: 
In  Italics]  Swap  Horses,  Dispense  Law,  Make 
Jokes,  Spilt  RaUs,  |end  of  Italics]  and  per- 
form other  matters  In  a  SMALL  WAY. 

The  more  I  studied  it  the  more  it  wor- 
ried me  and  upon  prompt  inquiry  from 
the  director  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Government  had  verification  of  this  card 
ns  bona  fide  and  genuine,  J  was  informed 
it  did  not.  It  was  then  sincerely  ex- 
plained to  me  that  It  had  been  owned  for 
several  years  in  the  Olyrode  collection. 
But  the  director  agreed  with  me  that 
until  or  unless  it  could  be  actually  au- 
thenticated, it  was  hardly  appropriate 
to  display  it  as  genuine  and  to  keep  it  on 
display  in  a  museum  where  10  cents  ad- 
mission was  charged,  and  in  a  museum 
where  everyone  had  a  right  to  expect 
everything  to  be  genuine  unless  otherwise 
Indicated.  So  the  card  came  out.  This 
Incident  will  illustrate  something  of  what 
I  urge  upon  my  Government  in  relation 
to  Lincoln  lore  and  Lincoln  history.  In- 
creasingly I  feel  that  If  Abraham  Lin- 
coln were  alive  today  again  in  the  Halls 
of  this  Congress,  he  would  take  his  seat 
and  logically  and  emphatically  take  his 
stand  along  with  those  who  freely  admit 
that  they  conscientiously  belie\e  that 
there  will  be  no  freedom  in  our  Nation 
until  there  is  economic  freedom  for  all, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color.  I  be- 
lieve his  actions  prove  that  he  would  so 
conduct  himself  if  he  were  now  alive. 
In  a  like  manner,  if  he  had  been  alive  last 
week  when  we  were  discussing  the  Case 
bill  and  strikes  and  the  matter  of  the  re- 
lationship of  labor  and  management, 
profits  and  losses,  I  believe  Abraham  Lin- 
coln would  have  been  found  on  the  side 
of  those  who  promptly  recognized  that 
there  was  no  substantial  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  working  people  of  America 
until  there  was  organized  action  on  the 
part  of  the  working  people  of  America. 
Along  this  line  of  thought  and  action 
about  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  significant  and  Informative  to  many 
to  read  that  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
March  5,  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln  said 
"Thank  God  we  have  a  system  of  labor 
where  there  can  be  a  strike." 

Now  I  list  the  appraisements  that  I 
previously  mentioned: 

SAVIOR  or  THE  aZPTTBUC 

The  memory  of  Lincoln  will  live  and  en- 
dure among  you,  gathering  reverence  from 
age  to  age,  the  memory  of  one  who  saved  the 
Republic  by  his  wisdom.    (James  Bryce.) 

DIVINS  HUMAN 

A  more  divine  human  never  has  lived.  (8. 
Parks  Cadman.) 

TTNDnUUTXO 

He  was  misunderstood  and  underrated  In 
his  lifetime,  and  even  yet  has  hardly  come  to 
his  own.  For  his  place  Is  among  the  great 
men  of  the  world.    (Lord  Chamwood.) 

IMSPiaATIOlf  Or.UBEXTT 

The  man  whom  the  world  honored  arid 
loved  and  who  has  Inspired  all  the  world  to 
love  liberty.     (Georges  Clemenceau.) 

BASIC  KLZ1CENT8 

He  surpassed  all  others  In  those  attributea 
which  men  feel  are  common  to  them  all.  In 
him  they  find  the  pure  and  unmixed  Cle- 
men ta.    (Calvin  CooUdge  ) 


AfVl 


antCASNATION 

Lincoln  does  not  die.  He  moTes  on.  He 
rclncarnjit«9.  Je  is  th«  mdvanclng  conunoa 
•ev$t  of  us  all.     (Frank  Crane.) 

rmwAL  MkuM 
name  of  Lincoln  will  be  one  of  the 
that  history  has  to  inscribe  on  lu 
annals.    (D'Aublgue.) 
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Ip  the  very  acceaaortea  of  hia  almoat  latest 

ents  there  Is  something  so  homely  and 

nnccent  that  it  taices  the  subject,  as  It 

.  out  of  the  pomp  of  history  and  out  of 

ceremonials   of   diplomacy.      (Benjamla 

Disraeli  ) 

OaCATXST   or   aZCENT   CXNTVUU 

h  ot  only  the  greatest  American,  but  greater 
thap  any  men  France.  England,  or  any  other 
try  has  prot'ticed  In  the  last  few  cen- 
(John   Drtnkwater  ) 

COMTTNINT  9    BEmSCNTATTVi: 

1  be  true  representatlTe  of  thla  continent, 
entirely  public  man.  fnther  of  his  coun- 
the  pulse  of  twenty  million!*  throbbint; 
Is  heart.     (Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.) 

T«n;i<rH*ifT  atrr  cxim.i 

on*  of  the  few  great  rulers  wboee 

Inertaaed  wth  hla  power  and  whose 

grew  gentler  and  tenderer  as  his  tri- 

umbhs  were  multiplied.    (James  A.  Garfield.) 

TKANsroajaiNo  powxa 

may  feel  free  to  speak  of  him  as  I  might 

^  of  Plate  or  St.  Paul  or  any  other  of 

litUe  group  of  men  but  for  whose  lives 

thou((ht!i  we  sh  uld  all  l>e  different  from 

t  we  are.     (Lord  Halifax  i 

TiTLn  TO  aaeiuio 

life  and  acalevementa  give  him  titles 
I  Fgard  second  to  those  of  no  other  man  In 
ancent  or  modern  times.      (Rutherford   B. 
Ha)|es  ) 

■XLovxs  or  coo 
A  araham  Lincoln  was  the  glory  of  his  tima. 
unto  men  and  beloved  of  Ovd.     (NevaU* 
t  Hllles  1 

SnVANT 

great-scu!ed   servant   of   the   people. 
(Cb^rles  Evans  Hughes  ) 

CXNTLm    MU«OBT 

Is  the  gentlest  memory  of  our  world. 
(Ro|>ert  O.  Ligersoll.) 

OataTKST    AMBUCAN 

U  the  greatest  man  grown  on  the  Amer- 
contlnent.     (Uoyd  Oeorge.) 

BZPiasEtrrATTvx  man 
U  so  eminently  our  representative  man 
when  he  speaks  It  seems  as  if  the  people 
listening  to  their  own  thinking  aloud. 
Russell  Lowell.) 

AN  BNOTratNa  tmkms 

thousand  years  hence,  no  story,  no  trag- 
no  epic  poem  will  be  filled  with  greater 
~  than  that  which  tells  of  his  111*  and 
(WtUlam  McKlnley  ) 

COO-aUSTAIMKO 

-given  and  Ood-led  and  sustslned  we 
ever  believe  him.     (Wendell  PhUllpe.) 

RACIAL    IXPRXSSION 

expressed  the  deepest  and  holiest  feel- 
Q(  bis  race  for  all  time.     (Blihu  Root.) 
ramcvu.  nasrauMXNT 

Liiicoln  had  the  most  Judicial  temperament 
man  In  history.     (William  Howard 

•anrr  or  humanitt 

a  Chriat  In  miniature,  a  saint  of 
(Leo  ToUtol.) 

eoa's  BucT 
Suijely  ba  waa  ooa  of  Ood's  elect.    Recur- 
U>   the   doctrine  of   inspiration.   I  say 
and  again,  he  was  inspired  by  Ood. 
Heniy  Wattereon.) 


nies 


CaZATCST   ANGLO-SAXON 

Perhaps  of  all  the  men  born  to  the  Anglo* 
Saxon  race  In  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
Lincoln  deserves  the  highest  place  In  history. 
(Sir  Spencer  Walpole) 

PiailANZNCT 

I  think  we  are  safe  In  Including  Abraham 
Lincoln  In  our  list  of  six  permanently  great 
figures.     (H.   O.   Wells  ) 

CSANOEST  riCCKS 

The  grandest  figure  yet  on  all  the  crowded 
canvas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Walt 
Whitman.) 

iNsrauMiNT  OF  HUHANrrr 

Hs  was  like  some  great  Instrument  of  hu- 
manity, wherever  life  touched  him  he  spoke 
back  lis  meaning,  gave  forth  fire  to  kindle 
its  life.     (Wocdrow  Wilson  ) 

A   MAN    roa  THX   ACES 

He  belongs  not  to  our  age  but  to  the  age*, 
and  yet.  though  he  belongs  to  all  time  and 
to  all  peoples  he  Is  ours,  for  he  is  an  Amer- 
ican.    (Stephen  S.  y/\se) 


A  Tribute  to  the  State  DepartiRent  and 
AdminisiTatioa  Leadsrs  io  Reverse 


aiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  add  to  or  detract  from  the  atomic 
Iwmb  power  of  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Daily  New.s  of  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  for  today.  February  12.  This 
editorial  is  a  challenge  to  the  admin- 
istration, and  its  foreign  policy,  and  I 
hope  that  every  person  who  loves 
America  will  read  this  carefully.  I  do 
not  have  to  tell  you  that  time  after  time 
we  were  told  there  were  no  secret  agree- 
ments. I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that 
we  know  now  that  these  statements  were 
bare- faced  falsehoods.  This  editorial 
reads  as  follows: 

sccirr,  soaoio.  and  STtrrTo 
If  there  was  ever  a  more  sordid  deal  by  the 
United  States  than  the  needless  bribery  of 
Russia  to  enter  the  Jap  Wi.r.  we  cant  recall 
it.  Now  that  the  text  of  the  agreement  by 
Roosevelt.  Churchill  and  Stalin  at  Yalta  has 
been  made  public.  It  turns  out  to  be  even 
worse   than   feared. 

It  violated  assurances  by  the  President 
and  3tate  Department  that  no  secret  political 
agreementii  had  been  or  would  be  made. 

In  jlvlng  the  Kurlles  and  South  Saghallen 
to  Russia,  It  violated  the  first  and  second 
pledges  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  against  ter- 
rltorlal  aggrandizement,  and  the  United  Na- 
Uons  declaration.  It  violated  the  Cairo 
agreement  which  said  Japan  would  t)e  ex- 
pelled from  territories  taken  by  vljlence  and 
greed— which  does  not  cover  the  Kurlles    ' 

In  agreeing  to  'hand  over"  to  Russia  the 
Jap  territories.  It  uaurped  power  of  the  Allied 
peace  conference.  This  peace  conference  au- 
■^thorlty  was  underlined  by  President  Trumaa 
In  hia  statement  on  Potsdam.  It  was  reas- 
serted by  Secretary  Byrnes  last  week  In  his 
comment  that  the  secret  Yalta  pact— which 
had  been  hidden  even  from  him  for  7 
months— would  be  subject  to  peace-confer- 
ence decision.  But  the  secret  text  provides 
that  theae  Soviet  claims  "shall  be  unques- 
tionably fulfilled"— regardless. 

This  was  also  a  denial  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  the  Senate's  treaty  powera. 


Besides  giving  Russia  the  Jap  territory, 
the  pact  Invaded  the  sovereign  rights  of  our 
Chinese  ally.  It  gave  Russia  special  privi- 
leges at  *^)rt  Arthur  and  Dalren  and  In  con- 
trol of  Manchurlan  railroads,  and  It  sepa- 
rated Outer  Mongolia  from  China.  Since 
none  of  this  could  l>€  delivered  without  the 
consent  of  C'llar ;?  Kai-shek,  the  President 
agreed  to  "take  measures  In  order  to  obtain 
this  concur  ence  on  advice  from  Marshal 
Stalin."  So  the  later  Chinese-Russian 
treaty,  making  good  on  the  Big  Three  deal, 
was  under  this  duress.  • 

The  deal  was  stupid,  because  no  bribe  was 
needed.  It  was  more  to  Russia's  Interest 
than  to  ours  that  she  fight  Japan;  because 
Japan  was  a  nearer  threat  to  her  than  to 
us.  and  because  only  by  fighting  could  Russia 
get  a  stake  In  the  postwar  far  eastern  settle- 
ment. We  would  lick  Japan  without  her 
help — and  virtually  did  anyway. 

The  deal  was  stupid  not  only  for  us.  who 
had  a  reputation  of  International  Integrity 
to  maintain,  but  also  for  Russia.  She  easily 
could  have  obte.ned  from  the  legal  peace 
conference  legUlmate  trusteeship  and  bases 
In  south  Saghallen  and  the  Kurlles. 

We  believe  the  Big  Three  outsmarted  them- 
selves Roosevelt  and  Churchill  unwittingly 
undermlner  an  orderly  and  Just  peace  struc- 
ture. And  SUlln  has  tipped  his  hand  to 
America,  that  he  Is  playing  a  game  in  the 
Pacific  of  grab  and  ruthless  power. 

Do  you  not  think  It  about  time.  Mr 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  serious  charges 
made  in  this  editorial,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  advised  now  if  there 
were  other  secret  agreements?  Per  hap-* 
some  were  made  with  other  countries 
besides  Russia.  We  ought  to  have  the 
facts.  So  far  as  Russia  is  concerned  the 
American  people  were  sold  down  the 
river.  It  was  American  troops  and  Amer- 
ican valor  that  conquered  Japan.  There 
is  no  reason  why  Russia  should  have 
been  promised  or  should  now  be  given 
the  Kunles.  If  there  are  other  secret 
agreements,  now  is  the  time  to  repu- 
diate them.  Surely  the  political  leaders 
of  this  country  should  concede  some 
rights  to  America  and  its  citizens. 


The  Closed  Door  to  Opportunity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  *HB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  opening  the  Great 
Lakes  to  ocean  transportation  for  the 
progressive  development  of  commerce 
and  industry  in  the  heart  of  the  United 
States,  there  Is  inserted  herewith  a  letter 
and  re.solution  received  from  one  of  the 
railroad  brotherhoods,  and  my  reply 
thereto: 

BaoTHxaHooo  or  Locomottti 

FlSEMKN  AND  EnCINCMKM. 

Wastitngton.  D.  C.  February  ll.  1946. 
To  the  Membtra  o/  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tites: 

Mt  Dkai  CoNCKEssMAN :  The  national  legis- 
lative board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Englnemen  Just  completed 
Its  sessions  here  In  Washington  This  boatd 
Is  made  up  of  chairmen  from  every  State  In 
the  Union. 
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They  directed  me  to  send  you  the  enclosed 
resolutions  passed  by  them  regarding  legis- 
lation now  before  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  McBridx. 

Resolution   opposing   the   St.   Lawrence 

'  seaWay 
Whereas  there  is  before  the  United  States 
Senate  Senate  Joint  R«!80luilon  104  for  de- 
velopment of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project;  and 

Whereas  It  was  first  promoted  as  a  water- 
way; then  as  a  power  project;  then  as  a  Joint 
waterway  and  power  project:  then  In  1940 
It  blazoned  forth  as  a  great  national  defense 
aid;  and 

Whereas  the  necessity  of  this  seaway  and 
power  development  as  a  national  or  Inter- 
national defense  Is  now  a  thing  of  the  past; 
and 

Whereas  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rance  deep  waterway  is  Intended  to  decrease 
the  movement  of  traffic  via  United  States 
rail  lines,  and  If  successful,  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  Interests  of  our  national 
system  of  transportation  and  to  the  public 
In  general;  and 

Whereas  the  railroads  of  our  Nation  em- 
ploy a  large  number  of  workers,  it  Is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  railroad  cen- 
ters of  the  country  as  to  the  proposals  to 
alter  commercial  routes  and  transfer  of 
freight  through  Canadian  outlets  subject  to 
laws  now  In  effect  or  proposed  in  Canada, 
whereby  freight  must  be  routed  through  that 
country;  and 

Whereas  the  immense  Investments  In  rail- 
roads constitute  an  important  part  of  our 
tax-paying  properties,  so  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  economic  questions 
Involved  and  to  the  unemployment  result- 
ing If  the  changes  occur;  and 

Whereas  there  Is  a  surplus  of  rail  transpor- 
tation. Including  terminal  facilities  In  the 
United  States,  the  very  existence  of  which 
Is  dependent  not  only  upon  traffic  now  t>eing 
handled  which  water*-ay  proponents  contend 
would  be  diverted,  but  Is  also  dependent  on 
increases  from  every  available  source;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the 
preponderance  of  benefit  derived  from  com- 
pletion of  this  waterway  will  inure  to  Cana- 
dian traffic  and  that  the  traffic  change  con- 
templated. If  successful,  will  divert  from 
New  Orleans  and  North  Atlantic  seaports 
the  larger  proportion  of  export  grain  prod- 
ucts: Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  national  legislative 
board  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  EnRlnemen.  representing  48  States 
In  the  United  States.  Is  opposed  to  any 
agreement  designed  to  bring  about  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
power  project. 

Dear  Mk  McBaisx:  What  is  the  matter  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway?  Why  oppose  a  plan 
to  make  our  Great  Lakes  coaet  line  accessible 
to  ocean  transportation  to  all  the  world? 

Must  we  keep  closed  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity to  the  States  of  this  great  central 
region? 

Must  we  bar  vast  potential  development 
to  these  United  Slates  lake-shore  communi- 
ties? Must  our  most  productive  States  be 
deprived  of  enlarged  markets  at  our  very  door? 

Could  not  you  and  our  railroads  with  equal 
propriety  oppose  navigation  on  the  Ohio 
River  through  the  Industrial  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict where  auxUiary  transportation  has  in- 
creased railway  toiuiage  in  such  a  marked 
degree? 

Sincerely, 

COMPTON   I.  WHTIB, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Hoosin; 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12.  1946 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including 
several  important  resolutions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  membership  which  were 
passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors: 

GZNiaAL  BOUSING  BILL  OT  1B4S 

Whereas  the  general  housing  bUl  of  1945 
(S  1592)  sponsored  by  Senators  Wagnxr, 
Ellenoix,  and  Tatt,  and  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  constituted  one  of  the  most  im- 
ix>rtant  subjects  of  discussion  by  officials 
of  more  than  300  American  cities  gathered 
in  conference  at  the  Hotel  Astor  in  New 
York  City.  Decemtier  10,  11.  and  12,  1945, 
and  which  conference  developed  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

1.  Returning  veterans  and  war  workers  are 
being  confronted  with  the  most  critical 
housing  shortage  in  the  history  of  this  coxu- 
try  and  this  shortage  is  becoming  more  acute 
daUy; 

2.  Serious  blight  and  slum  conditions  al- 
ready have  overtaken  approximately  one- 
fifth  of  the  areas  of  cities,  creating  tremen- 
dous social  and  health  problems  affecting 
the  well-kwlng  of  more  than  25,000,000  peo- 
ple living  in  these  blight  and  slum  areas: 

3.  The  entire  local  real-estate  tax  base  in 
cities  is  being  undermined  by  billions  of 
dollars  of  assessable  property  already  rcrapped 
by  adverse  blight  and  sltim  conditions  and 
the  rapid  expansion  of  blight  is  destroying 
annually  additional  billions  In  property 
value:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  herewith  endorses  the  gen- 
eral objectives  of  said  general  housing  bill 
of  1945  (S.  1592). 

HOTTSING 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  That  where  a  landlord  ar- 
ranges for  a  room  or  rooms  in  the  landlord's 
own  living  quarters  and  sharing  the  home 
with  his  own  family,  to  a  veteran  of  World 
War  n  for  housekeeping,  including  cooking 
on  the  premises,  the  OPA  rent  regulations 
as  to  landlord -tenant  relationship  govern- 
ing tenure  shall  not  apply;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  sub- 
mitted Immediately  to  the  Director  of  Re- 
conversion and  tlie  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

RXSOLtmON    ON    HOUSING 

Whereas  legislation  is  now  pending  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  providing  for 
a  housing  appropriation  of  •190.000.000  for 
the  purpose  of  making  available  100.000  tem- 
porary family  units;  and 

Whereas  In  many  cities  of  the  cotmtry  the 
housing  situation  Is  so  critical  as  to  require 
the  Inunedlate  use  of  such  temporary  units 
even  though  it  is  recognized  that  such  tem- 
porary units  provide  no  final  answer  to  the 
housing  shortage  and  that  their  need  and 
use  is  due  entirely  to  an  emergency  condi- 
tion; and 

Whereas  It  Is  urgent  that  no  delay  occur 
In  making  emergency  family  housing  units 
available:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  petition  the  Congress  to 
enact  the  pending  legislation  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment;  and  be  it  further 


Resolved.  That  such  temporary  housing 
units  as  may  be  ttirned  over  to  the  cities 
be  operated  and  administered  by  the  city 
housing  authorities  or  other  appropriate 
agency  of  the  municipal  government  to  the 
end  that  the  municipal  authorities,  which 
are  closest  to  the  problem,  may  Insure  that 
the  people  most  desperately  In  need  of  hous- 
ing are  provided  for. 

CONTINUATION  OF  RENT  CONTROL 

Whereas  throughout  most  cf  the  cities  of 
the  United  States  there  exists  a  drastic  hous- 
ing shortage;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  consenstis  of  opinion 
of  the  mayors  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States  that  if  rent  control  is  discontinued,  a 
serious  inflation  in  housing  rentals  would 
result:  and 

Whereas  such  an  Inflation  would  work  a 
hardship,  particularly  upon  veterans  and 
their  families  along  with  displaced  war 
workers  in  every  section  of  the  Nation:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  here  assembled  In  annual 
conference  urgently  petition  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  the  Emergency  Rent  Control  Act 
until  the  present  housing  shortage  condi- 
tions are  eliminated. 

HOSPITAL  AID  UMISLATION 

Whereas  there  Is  great  need  for  the  expan- 
sion, construction,  and  modernization  of 
municipal  health  and  hospital  faculties;  and 

Whereas  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  has  given 
approval  to  a  program  of  Federal  aid  to 
municlpallUes  for  hospital  construction,  ex- 
pansion, and  modernization:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  in  annual  conference  as- 
sembled urges  the  adoption  of  pending  leg- 
islation as  recommended  by  the  Senate  Edu- 
cation  and  Labor  Committee. 


Legitlation  Like  Railway  Labor  Act  Can 
Inspire  Permanent  Industrial  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  GIT  J. IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  state  that  the  Republican  leadership 
in  achieving  harmony  and  unity  in  the 
field  of  labor-management  relations  has 
been  clearly  defined  during  our  national 
history.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  carving 
out  legislation  and  bringing  light  and 
objectivity  to  our  national  policies  in  this 
respect  was  none  other  than  a  native 
Hoosier,  the  former  Senator  Jim  Watson. 

The  predictions  which  former  Senator 
Watson  made  more  than  20  years  ago, 
and  the  legislation  which  he  sponsored, 
have  come  into  their  true  significance 
during  the  current  industrial  strife.  He 
farsightedly  faced  our  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  human  elements  involved 
and  of  the  responsibility  our  industrial 
and  labor  leaders  owe  to  the  public.  This 
was  clearly  shown  in  the  legislation  he 
introduced  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee   on   Interstate   Commerce — 
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kalftlaUon  which  was  to  become  the  Rail- 
mv  Labor  Act. 

:  f  only  the  party  in  power  today  had 
th  5  kind  of  leadership  and  vision,  we 
CO!  lid  safely  predict  the  rapid  reconver- 
slo  3  of  our  domestic  economy  to  a  sound. 
pit  ductlve  basis.  It  would  eliminate  the 
serious  and  Irresponsible  acts  of  selfish 
leaders  which  rock  our  national  security. 
It  would  inaugurate  an  orderly  solution 
of  )ur  labor-management  relations  with- 
ou    disrupting  our  entire  economy. 

]n  the  current  issue  of  the  National 
Re  jubllc  Is  an  article  showing  how  well- 
coiiceived  legislation  like  the  Railway 
La  >or  Act  can  inspire  permanent  in- 
du  t/ial  peace  and  eliminate  the  menace 
of  strikes. 

'  'he  article  follows: 

'Bunny  JJm  WaUon— his  friend*  formerly 
cal  ed  him.  Prophet  Jim  Watson  Is  what 
Um  y  now  name  him." 

1  ruh  the  above  words  Mark  ThUtle- 
thi  'aite — nationally  known  newswrlter — re- 
certly  broMlcMt  from  an  Indiana  radio  sta- 
lioi  some  new  laurels  which  have  t)een  be- 
sto  ved  upon  the  former  Indiana  Senator. 
Th  (  laurels  are  based  upon  two  predictions 
wh  ch  he  made  In  the  Senate  20  years  ago. 
Ctie  of  the  predictions  has  been  fulfilled. 
The  other  has  promise  of  t>elng  fulfilled 
wh  fn  CoogTMi  enacts  Into  law  President 
Tn  man's  prnpoMU  antlstrtke  legislation. 
wfcl  Bh  Is  bSMd  upon  so-called  cooUng-cft 
per  cds.  in  threatened  strikes,  and  the  estab- 
lUtoment  of  fact-finding  boards. 

A I  ehatrraan  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Inttntate  Commerce.  Watson  In  1930  spon- 
aond  legislation  that  became  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  It  u  after  this  law  that  the 
Pre  itdent  hax  faahloned  his  proposal  for 
per  aaamt  industrial  ptace  and  a  plan  to 
t«i  klnate  the  menace  of  strikes.  In  behalf 
of  1  b*  bill  which  b«  WM  sponsoring,  Watson 
Mk  In  the  Senate  on  May  fl.  1936: 

••]  am  bold  enough  to  prophesy  that  If  this 
plaii  shall  be  adopted,  no  railroad  strike  will 
aga  r  occur  in  the  United  States." 

Nfarly  20  years  have  passed,  and.  as  yet. 
no  1  trlke  on  railroads  has  occurred  under  the 
law  Thus  Prophet  Watsons  first  predic- 
tion stUl  stands. 

Ir  the  same  speech  the  Hooaier  Senator 
wen  ;  further  and  said : 

•r  am  bold  enough  to  say  that  If  this  legla- 
latlcn  succeeds.  It  win  become  the  standard 
by  V  hich  similar  machinery  will  be  set  tip  in 
the  irhole  ndtistrlal  world  of  America.  Who 
does  not  wish  for  that  glad  day  \n  the  setUe- 
men    of  these  disputes?" 

Ti  e  Watson  legislation  of  1926  did  succeed. 
Confrees  Is  now  at  work  on  the  proposed 
True  lan  legislation  to  apply  the  principles  of 
that  Railway  Labor  Act  to  all  major  indus- 
tries Congress  has  been  asked  to  do  exactly 
that  when  the  President,  in  his  mssaags  of 
Dscenber  3.  1945.  said: 

"1  recommend  that  for  the  settlement  of 
Indurtrlal  disputes  In  Important  Nation- 
wide industries  there  be  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple;   underlying  the  RaUway  Labor  Act." 

In   respectful  and  good-humored  faahlon 
frleni  Is  of  Watson  ars  aayUig  that  the  Presi- 
dent, m  that  measags.  was  doing  all  in  his 
to  naake  "Prcphet  Jim  s"  second  pre- 
a  earns  true 

'*•  ••••*'■  '^  President  Truman  to  pass 
this  ligMittoin  were  renewed  on  January  3 
194«..  On  that  evening  the  Prealdoit  broad- 
cast i  n  appeal  to  rank  and  file  Americans— 
"the  noet  powerful  pressure  group  In  the 
world  '—to  prod  Confess  into  taking  action 
onhi  domestic  Isglatatloo.  including  strike 
*••*■*■  MoP-  On  strlk*  Isglslatlon  he  said : 
T  f^mmnieuilaU  certain  fact-finding  pro- 
wbich  I  beMeve  can  go  a  long  way 
■Mating  these  problems.  I  had  hoped 
would  follow  my  recommendattona 


or  would  at  least  propose  a  solution  -of  iU 
own.     It  has  done  neither. 

"Kxperiencj  has  shown  that  once  the  pub- 
lic knows  the  facts  it  can  make  its  opinion 
known  In  a  practical  way.  In  order  to  give 
a  fact-finding  board  a  reasonable  chance  to 
function  before  a  strike  is  actually  called.  I 
suggested  that  there  be  a  30-day  coollng-off 
period." 

Watson,  in  that  speech  of  May  6. 1836.  mads 
statements  of  similar  tenor.  He  then  origi- 
nated the  term  "coollng-off"  time,  when  he 
said 

"This  period  of  repose  •  •  •  this  cool- 
lng-off time  will  give  the  public  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation." 

When  President  Truman.  In  his  broadcast, 
said  that  "experience  has  shown  that  once 
the  public  knows  the  facts  it  can  make  Its 
opinion  known  in  a  practical  way"  he  re- 
echoed again  wholesome  utterances  of  Sena- 
tor Watson  of  30  years  ago 

In  that  same  speech  of  May  6,  1938.  Wat- 
son quoted  certain  language  from  a  decUion 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Pmnsylvania  Railroatt  Co  v. 
United  States  (261  U.  S  73.  80).  as  follows: 

"The  decisions  of  the  Labor  Board  are  not 
to  be  enforced  by  process.  The  only  sanction 
of  its  decision  is  to  be  the  force  of  public 
opinion,  invoked  by  the  fairness  of  a  full 
hearing,  the  intrinsic  Justice  of  the  conclu- 
sion •  •  •  and  the  full  publication  of 
the  violation  of  such  decision  fiy  any  party  to 
the  proceedings.  •  •  •  The  function  of 
the  Labor  Board  is  to  direct  public  criticism 
against  the  party  who,  it  thinks.  JusUy  de- 
served it." 

President  Truman,  in  his  radio  address  of 
January  3.  194«.  said: 

"Experience  has  shown  that  once  the  pub- 
lic knows  the  facts.  It  can  make  iU  opinion 
known  in  a  practical  way." 

Former  Senator  Watson,  in  the  Senate.  Mar 
6.  1930.  said:  ' 

"The  only  ranction  of  the  Labor  Board's 
decUion  u  to  be  the  force  of  public  opinion 
The  functions  of  the  Board  Is  to  direct  public 
criticism  against  the  party  who.  it  thinks 
Justly  deserves  It." 

The  sentlmenu  of  Wauon  in  1928  are  re- 
peated in  thought— almost  in  the  same 
words— by  President  Triunan  on  January  3, 

The  Railway  Labor  Act  applies  to  railroads 
and  to  air  lines.  The  original  proposal  for 
the  law  came  from  several  brotherhoods  and 
also  the  railroads.  The  legislation  was  en- 
acted without  opposition.  It  was  enacted 
with  the  leadership  of  railroad  labor  RaU- 
road  labor  has  through  the  years  commended 
it  to  workers  In  other  industries. 

The  act  does  not  forbid  strikes,  but  it 
does  provide  a  coollng-off  period  in  which 
adjustments  result  and  deputes  are  ended 
without  even  threat  of  strUte.-.  Railroad 
workers  have  always  represented  a  high  de- 
gree of  intelligence:  they  have  successfuUy 
used  the  machinery  of  the  Mediation  Board 
In  setUlng  differences  without  the  country 
in  peacetime  or  wartime  being  menaced  by 
a  cessation  of  transportation. 

Most  differences  between  railroad  em- 
ployees and  management  are  adjusted  with- 
out reference  to  the  Til  ilia ti._  Board  An 
Adjustment  Board,  coapoasd  of  employees 
and  management,  takes  care  of  most  dis- 
putes amicably.  But  should  adjustment  fall 
a  Board  of  MedlaUon  may  be  named 

As  a  final  resort,  the  President  may  name 
■n  Investigating  Board  Uiat  would  report  to 
the  public.  But  under  the  act  no  strike  or 
lock-out  shall  result  within  a  30-day  period— 
a  cooling^  period.  The  rssult  u  amicable 
rslatlona  between  railroad  workers  and  man- 
agement. "  t"nu 

ActuaUy  thousands  of  differences  between 
labor  and  manii««a«Bt  have  been  peacefully 
Mttlsd  since  the  enactment  of  thU  legisla- 
tion.   During  ths  flMal  fmr  1944  the  RaU- 


road  Adjustment  Board  disposed  of  3.280  dis- 
putes involving  interpretation  or  application 
of  rules  and  employee  grievances.  "The  en- 
tire record."  reads  onr  of  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Board,  "warrants  full  confidence  that 
the  railroads  and  air  lines,  in  making  their 
contributions  to  the  national  defense,  will 
not  be  hampered  by  labor  controversies." 

During  the  20  years'  life  of  this  law.  com- 
ment has  frequently  been  made  that,  since 
the  law  has  operated  so  successfully,  thu 
principles  represented  by  it  should  be  ex- 
tended  to  workers  In  all  other  branches  of 
Industry.  It  was  this  sentiment  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  recognized  when  he  made  hlH 
proposal  to  Congress  The  point  was  well 
brought  out  In  the  annual  report  of  thf 
Board  for  1944.  which  sUtes: 

"The  Railway  Labor  Act  often  has  beer 
cited  as  the  model  law  governing  the  han- 
dling of  labor  difflcultles  It  Is  the  fruit  oi 
over  50  years'  experience  in  Federal  legls 
latlon  in  this  field.  The  law  was.  witl- 
amendments,  a  good  one,  and  has  funcUoneC 
well  since  1928  " 

The  National  Mediation  Board  is  llttU 
known  to  the  country  and  seldom  appeart 
in  the  newspaper  headlines.  This  sltuatloc 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  It  operates  with  satis- 
faction to  railroad  labor,  railroad  manage- 
ment, and  to  the  public.  It  causes  no  public 
attention  or  alarm  It  does  not  get  In  thf 
headlines.  lu  members  are  Harry  H 
Schwartz.  Chairman;  Oeorge  A.  Cook;  and 
Prank  P.  Douglass. 

The  operations  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  are  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The  latter  has 
been  known  to  the  country  as  being  con- 
stantly associated  with  labor  strife  and  tur- 
moil. The  Utter  has  been  under  attack  from 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  because  of 
the  belief  that  membership  of  the  Board  was 
prejudiced  and  had  alliances  with  a  rival 
union.  Management  and  Industry  have 
through  the  years  persistently  attacked  its 
rulings  as  being  biased  and  prejudiced. 

Calvin  CooUdge  was  President  when  the 
Railway  Labor  Act  was  passed.  He  Issued  a 
public  statement  when  he  signed  the  bill 
which  Is  replete  with  wisdom  and  based  on 
the  genuine  Interests  of  labor.  Industry,  and 
welfare  of  the  public.  A  monument  made 
from  President  Coollrtge's  Vermont  granite 
might  well  be  erected  in  Washington  in  hU 
honor.  On  it  should  be  written  his  words  on 
the  evils  of  strikes  uttered  when  he  signed 
this  bill.    Those  words  are: 

"A  strike  in  modem  Industry  has  many  of 
the  aspects  of  war  In  the  modern  world  It 
injures  labor  and  it  injures  capital. 

"It  injures  the  economic  welfare  and  gen- 
eral comfort  of  the  whole  people.  It  tends 
to  embitter  and  divide  the  community  into 
warring  classes  and  thus  weakens  the  unity 
and  power  of  our  national  life. 

"Labor  can  make  no  permanent  gains  at 
the  cost  of  the  general  welfare." 


Shoold  the  OPA  Be  Extended? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or   NtBtUk.SK A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11,  1946 

Mr.  BUPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  bar- 
rage of  pressure-group  propaganda  de- 
signed to  force  Congress  to  extend  the 
OPA  has  begun. 

Inasmuch  as  the  OPA  still  has  war- 
grant  d  unlimited  powers  over  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  individual  freedom,  Con- 
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gress  is  entitled  to  demand  a  liquidation 
pattern  for  OPA — If  this  war  agency  is 
not  being  slyly  used  to  bring  about  a 
totalitarian  state  in  America. 

My  efToits  to  secure  enlightenment  on 
this  all-important  question  from  Mr. 
Bowles  have  lot  succeeded.  Is  OPA  un- 
willing to  promote  the  restoration  of  nor- 
mal economic  processes?  The  following 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Bowles  leaves 
that  question  in  doubt: 

CoNGKESs  or  THi  UfmiD  States. 

House  or  RcpaxscNTATrvTS, 
Washington.  D    C,  November  27,  1945. 
Mr.  Chestoi  Bowjcs. 

Administrator.  Office  of  Price 

Administration.  Wcuhington.  D.  C. 
Deax  Ma.  Bowles:  Your  letter  of  October 
30  submitting  your  Senate  report,  together 
with  an   Inquiry  for  suggestions,  has  been 
received. 
I  have  read  your  report. 
I  do  not  find   any  plan  for  the  orderly 
elimination  of  this  war  agency.     Will  you 
please  send  me  one? 
Sincerely  yours. 

HowAED  Burrrn. 
Member  of  Congress. 


OmcE  or  Peice  Aouinisteation. 
Washington.  D.  C.  December  12,  1945. 
The  Honorable  Howaed  BurrEir, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Ma.  Burraii :  You  have  asked  for  a 
plan  for  the  orderly  elimination  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
elimination  if  price  control  must  be  deter- 
mined not  by  a  set  time  but  by  a  condition. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  anyone  else  to  reach  the 
end  of  the  necef«lty  for  such  control,  but  if 
we  go  Into  a  postwar  Infiatlon,  as  we  did  after 
World  War  I.  millions  of  Americans  will  face 
economic  tragedy  If  we  hold  things  steady 
until  production  permits  lifting  of  controls 
without  inflation  we  should  be  able  to  go  for- 
ward into  an  era  of  long-lasting  prosperity. 

In  a  chart  presentation  made  before  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  on  Decem- 
ber 4  I  tried  to  give  a  factual  statement  of  the 
inflationary  forces  now  at  work  in  the  coun- 
try. I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  these  charts 
for  your  Information. 

Last  July  It  was  believed  that  cut-backs 
would.  In  general,  free  both  manpower^hnd 
materials  in  substantlnl  quantities  with,  how- 
ever, considerable  variation  in  both  geograph- 
ical and  commodity  areas.  As  the  transition 
from  a  wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy  was 
then  forecast,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
suspend  controls  of  significant  items  only 
when  the  Price  Administrator  could  form  a 
Judgment  that  an  Increase  in  the  general 
level  of  prices  for  the  commodity  would  not 
result.  This  was  set  forth  In  directive  No. 
68  dealing  with  exemptions  and  suspensions 
and  issued  by  the  Economic  Stabilization  Di- 
rector on  July  25,  1945. 

The  Importance  of  this  restriction  was 
stressed  by  the  requirement  that  the  Admin- 
istrator terminate  any  suspension  and  rein- 
state the  prior  ceilings  if  prices  for  the  com- 
modity should  rise  or  threaten  to  rise  above 
the  level  of  the  ceilings  in  existence  at  the 
time  of  suspension. 

Under  section  1  of  the  directive,  the  agency 
has  moved  to  suspend  ceilings  «  i  a  few  com- 
modities, such  as  ingot  and  pig  aluminum 
and  magnesium,  where  production  facilities 
during  wartime  were  Increased  many  times 
to  the  point  where  they  were  completely  ade- 
quate to  supply  any  considerable  demand.  It 
should  be  noted  that  most  suspension  actions 
under  section  1  were  based  up>on  the  as- 
sumption that  labor  would  l>ecome  available 
in  increasing  quantity. 


Under  section  3  of  the  directive,  the  agency 
removed  controls  over  a  large  number  of 
minor  items,  control  of  which  presented  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  out  of  proportion  to 
the  net  lieneflt  to  price  control.  In  each  of 
these  actions  under  section  2  the  Adminis- 
trator found  that  there  was  no  substantial 
threat  of  diversion  of  materials,  facilities,  or 
manpower.  In  most  actions  of  this  type  no 
possible  threat  of  diversion  existed  because 
of  a  limited  possible  demand  for  the  com- 
modity involved.  In  other  of  these  actions, 
however,  it  was  felt  that  no  threat  of  diver- 
sion existed  because  of  the  anticipated 
increasing  availability  of  manpower  and 
materials. 

Shortly  after  the  Japanese  surrender  it  was 
generally  believed  that  almost  immediately 
manpower  and  materials  wotild  soon  become 
available  in  abundance.  Prom  this  assump- 
tion there  followed  quite  logically  the  con- 
clusion that  OPA  would  be  able  to  act  swiftly 
in  removing  controls  even  at  some  possible 
risk  of  temporary  slight  price  increases.  On 
the  basis  of  this  assumption,  it  was  also  felt 
that  it  might  well  be  safe  to  eliminate  the 
diversion  criterion  from  section  2  of  the 
directive. 

Accordingly  there  have  been  many  discus- 
sions within  the  agency  and  with  memlsers 
of  Industry  looking  toward  the  advisability 
and  mechanics  of  adopting  a  more  aggressive 
and  liberal  decontrol  policy  than  that  em- 
bodied in  directive  68.  Also  there  have  been 
public  statements  Indicating  the  poBSibillty 
of  such  a  policy.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing feeling  in  OPA,  and  on  the  part  of  In- 
dustry and  the  public,  that  rapid  selective 
decontrol  is  in  Immediate  prospect.  The 
effect  has  been  an  Increase  In  the  pressure 
for  decontrol  applied  by  some  and  against 
It  by  others.  Hundreds  of  businessmen  have 
urged  OPA  not  to  move  hastily  In  removing 
controls. 

Events  subsequent  to  VJ-day  have  not 
affected  the  general  principles  governing  de- 
control but  they  have  demonstrated  the 
error  of  the  assvunption  that  manpower  and 
materials  would  promptly  become  available  to 
Industry  In  abvmdance.  We  have  had  to 
reexamine  the  advisability  of  requesting  the 
amendment  of  directive  68  in  such  a  way  as 
to  permit  a  more  rapid  decontrol  policy. 

Under  prevaUing  conditions  manpower  and 
materials  are  not  generally  availitble  to  in- 
dustry In  anything  like  the  required  quanti- 
ties. This  is  particularly  true  of  manpower. 
It  seems  that  this  situation  rosy  continue 
for  some  time.  It  has.  therefore,  ijeen  con- 
cluded that,  for  the  time  being  and  until 
the  materials  and  manpower  sittiations  have 
been  corrected,  no  request  will  be  made  by 
OPA  for  the  amendment  of  directive  68. 

The  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  is  that 
directive  68  is.  and  until  ftirther  notice  will 
remain,  the  price  department's  guide  In  con- 
sidering the  stispension  and  removal  of  con- 
trols and  In  discussing  these  subjects  with 
memljers  of  Industry.  In  recent  weeks  much 
time  has  been  spent  In  discussing  the  ad- 
"  visablllty  of  taking  decontrol  action  in 
specific  Instances  upon  principles  going  be- 
yond the  provisions  of  directive  68.  As  a  re- 
sult a  heavy  workload  has  developed  in  a 
number  of  the  branches  and  this  workload 
threatens  to  continue  and  even  increase  to 
the  point  where  it  may  interfere  seriously 
with  day-to-day  work  to  the  detriment  of 
over-all  price  control  and  to  the  disadvantage 
of  Industry  In  general.  For  this  reason, 
members  of  the  price  department  are  in- 
structed to  base  discussions  of  proposed  de- 
control measures  on  the  directive. 

In  connection  with  the  directive  some  fur- 
ther clarification  seems  appropriate  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Brownlee's  memorandum  of  July 
25  did  not  discuss  the  weight  to  be  given  the 
possibUlty  that  wage  increases  might  follow 
decontrol  action.  The  recent  Executive  or- 
ders removed  ths  prohibitions  against  wage 


Increases  and  returned  the  determination  of 
wage  rates  to  collective  bargaining.  This 
fact  has  added  to  the  difficulties  in  making 
findings  under  section  1  that  prices  will  not 
rise  over  preexisting  ceilings.  Moreover,  sc- 
tlons  may  not  be  taken  under  section  2  unless 
the  Administrator  forms  a  Judgment  that 
exemption  will  not  have  the  result  of  wage 
increases  which  would  produce  a  substantial 
diversion  of  manpower  from  production  that 
is  essential  to  the  transition  to  a  peacetime 
economy.  Furthermore,  shortages  of  mate- 
rials in  many  areas  persist,  and  this  fact  must 
be  given  consideration  in  applying  the  diver- 
sion criterion  In  section  2. 

In  summary  It  may  be  said  that  for  the 
time  being  we  must  move  more  slowly  In 
the  removal  of  controls  than  we  anticipated 
at  the  time  of  the  Japanese  surrender. 

It  is  for  the  foregoing  reasons  that  I  re- 
Iterate  again  my  statement  earlier  In  this 
letter  that  the  end  of  price  control  must  l>e 
based  not  on  a  time  but  on  a  condition.  Just 
as  soQp  as  supply  and  demand  come  Into 
balance  on  each  commodity  so  that  controls 
can  be  removed  without  a  rise  In  prices,  we 
will  move  to  decontrol. 
Sincerely, 

Chesttb  Bowixb. 

Administrator. 

CONGEfSS  or  THE  UNTTED  STATES, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D  C.  rebruary  7, 1946. 
Mr.  Chesteh  Bowles. 

i4d7n<ntsfrotor.  Office  of  Price 

Administration.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr  Bowles:  This  is  In  answer  to 
your  letter  of  December  12,  following  my  re- 
quest of  November  27  for  your  plan  for  the 
orderly  elimination  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. 

In  yotir  letter  you  reported  that  no  plan 
had  been  prepared  yet  and  you  also  indicated 
that  you  currently  saw  no  prospect  of 
formulating  such  a  plan.  Instead,  you  ex- 
pected certain  conditions  to  be  reached 
eventually  which  wovUd  facilitate  the  elimi- 
nation of  price  control. 

Since  that  time  several  facts  have  become 
clearly  apparent.  One  Is  that  the  operation 
of  the  Office  of  T>rlce  Administration  has  de- 
cisively restricted  and  discouraged  produc- 
tion and/or  distribution  in  various  lines  of 
business.  Notably  among  these  are  butter, 
building  materials,  and  various  textile  items. 
Considering  these  examples.  It  would  seem 
that  to  wait  until  full  production  had  been 
achieved  before  eliminating  price  control 
would  mean  perpetual  price  control.  If  re- 
moval of  price  control  Is  to  l>e  contingent 
upon  attaining  full  production,  it  Is  your 
No.  1  responsibility  to  secure  full  produc- 
tion. What  constructive  step>s  are  you  tak- 
ing to  get  full  production? 

As  price  control  Is  a  dangerous  economic 
narcotic,  It  must  be  rapidly  removed  from 
our  economic  diet  if  the  habit  is  not  to 
become  disastrously  permanent.  Conse- 
quently. It  appears  that  a  precise  plan  to 
taper  off  and  eliminate  this  economic  nar- 
cotic should  be  a  peacetime  responsibility 
of  the  OPA  of  equal  Importance  to  that  of 
preserving  an  orderly  price  structure. 

If  that  length  of  time  is  required,  it  seems 
possible  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion should  be  given  12  months  from  July 
1,  1946.  In  which  to  complete  the  transition 
to  a  free  price  economy.  Such  extension 
would  mean  that  the  OPA  had  been  contin- 
ued for  a  period  of  22  Vi  months  after  the 
end  of  the  war  and  almost  36  months  after 
the  defeat  of  Germany.  Considering  Amer- 
ican's productive  capacity,  this  length  of 
time  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  restore 
a  free  economy.  If  there  Is  the  wlllingnass 
and  competency  within  the  OPA  to  carry  out 
this  task. 

Accordingly  I  am  hopeful  tlist  In  your 
appearance  before  the  House  Banking  and 
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.  Coznmlttec  tbortly  you  wlU  prweat 

a  pUn  for  tb«  orderly  cUmlnatlOQ  of 

control  by  a  deflctu  dau. 

R  !ferrlng  to  the  doainf  pftragrapb  of  your 

^^    I  wiab   to  add  oo*  mwiMWiT     Tou 

tbat  the  and  oT  prloa  wmt  must  b« 

on  a  tlma  but  om 

aa  aupply  and 

on   aacb    commodity   so    that 
ba  rarersed  without  a  rlaa  In 
wa  wUl  move  to  decontrol." 
answer  to  thu  proposition  Is  that  W  the 
of  Price  Administration  cannot  achieve 
happy  condition  In  23  Moaths  with  the 
ute  powers  it  now  boMi.  It  can  never 
the  condition  which  yoa  dMignata  aa 
Consequently,   rnilaaa  tba  GPA 
e  to  prepare  such  an  orderly  program 
-estorlng    free    economy    by    a    deOnlta 
it  aaust  of  neceaalty  become  apparacc 
It  u  either  not  trying  to  reatore  a  free 
ecoi  omy  or  Is  Incompetent  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HowASo  Bcrrrrr. 
Member  o/  Congresa. 
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Address  of  Hoo.  Fred  Bradley  of 
Mickifan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  FR£D  BRADLEY 

or  mcxioAx 
TITE  HOUSX  OF  UXPHXSESTATTVIS 
Friday.  February  1.  1946 

\ir.  BRADLEY  of  Midilffan.  Mr. 
Spei  Jter.  under  leave  to  ext«Kl  my  re- 
mar  ts  In  the  Rccoio.  I  Include  my  broad- 
eaatlof  this  week  put  on  the  air  over  Sta- 
WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie:  WMAM. 
nette.  Wis.:  and  WDBC.  Escanaba, 


my  first   radio  broadcaat   to  you  thte 
-juat  about  a  month  afo— I  referred  to 
ap-«allad  Brttlab  loan.   I  said  In  part  thls: 
$3,750,000,000    of    British    credit     (to 
our  Suta  Department  has  apparenUy 
"  us)  U  to  be  loaned  them  at  1  83 
without  any  guaranty  whatsoever  to 
Its  eventual  repayment  and  that  1.63 
t  of  Intereat  which  they  presimiably 
ua  cornea  out  of  your  pockeU  In  the 
<rf  tasao  which  cost  you  about  17  per- 
■■  ai^ary  dollar  you  earn.    And  how  are 
to  float  It?    Therr  Is  only  one  way. 
la  to  take  It  out  of  your  own  pocket 
form  of  a  new  loan,  'DoUars  for  Brlt- 
ind  that  la  not  all.     Soon  It  wl!l  be 
for  Ruasla.  Prance.  China,  and  dollars 
other  Nation  on  the  earth  if  this 
foas    through    and    Ccocnas    rubber 
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previously  explained  to  you  that  the 

British   loan   provides  first   of   all 

we     should     liquidate     for     a     mere 

,000      approximately      tas  .000 .000 .000 

ot  lend-laaaa  matarlal  and  equipment 

a  sent  over  to  BHtatn  to  proaecute  the 

•rar.    and    I    pointed    out    that    that 

.000  was  to  be  spent  solely  within  the 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  namely,  for 

pfurchaaa  erf  property  and  for  the  con- 

of  superduper  American  embasales 

various  parte  of  the  British  Imptia  or 

Uonal  purpoaaa.  namely,  to  atfaeate 

youth  into  ttaa  glorlaa  of  the  Bnt- 

ao  that  wa  could  have  in  effect 

•eholara  operating  within  our 

it  to  make  sura  that  the  sun  would 

on  the  British  Empire. 

out  to  you  then  that  I  do  not 

•he  Brltiah  stateamen  for  coming  over 

striking  a  sharp  bargain  with  our 
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suta  Oapartaont.  I  admire  them  They  are 
dolag  a  good  job  for  Britain  Tbt-y  bellavo 
in  Britain  first,  last,  and  always,  and  men 
power  to  them.  I  waa.  however,  extreiarty 
critical  ot  our  own  State  Department,  who 
ara  pulltng  the  wool  over  the  eyea  of  tha 
Am«l«aa  paopia  aad  aaaklng  to  give  our  sum 
and  auhatanca  aaray  to  tba  world,  in  other 
worda.  they  are  leading  Dnde  Sam  on  a 
world-wide  "good-time  Charley"  Jag.  hoping 
thereby  to  get  the  "good-time  Charley"  man 
f rlunds.  But.  friends,  no  "good-time  Charley" 
ever  made  lasting  friends  thst  way  As  soon 
aa  his  money  runs  out— and  heavens  knoara 
ouis  miist  be  running  out  pretty  soon — than, 
tuilaaa  he  contlnuea  dealing  out  the  dollars 
to  tha  hungry,  be  U  tha  worst  accursed  indi- 
vidual on  the  face  of  the  rarth — and  we  are 
not.  far  away  from  that  day  of  reckoning. 
Incidentally.  Im  heartened  to  believe  from 
the  commenu  I  have  beard  on  the  floor  that 
the  British  loan,  when  It  comes  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  at  least,  is  going  to  have  pretty 
tough  sledding,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  It  defeated  by  a  good  margin.  In 
other  words.  I  would  not  be  surprised  If  tha 
Hojse  of  Representetlves  served  notice  on 
the  world  that  I7ncle  Sam  has  a  new  modam 
po<  ketbook  on  which  be  has  pulled  the  zlpoer 
at  this  time. 

But.   as   I   predicted    to  you   then,   if    we 
grant    this    loan    to    Britain,    we    would    be 
obliged  to  grant  a  larger  loan  to  Russia  and 
heaven    knows    how    many    other    counuiea 
might   come  to  us  as   they  did   under    the 
land-lease  program  and  ask  for  similar  loans. 
and.  oaoa  having  set  the  pattern.  I  fail  to 
aaa  how  our  State  Department  wotild  bcal- 
tate  In  committing  ua  to  loan  any  amount 
0*  the  Treasury  they  deemed   advisable  at 
the  time     And  remember,  as  I  pointed  out 
to  you  In  my  broadcast  of  2  weeks  ago.  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  sttempt  of  the  Commu- 
nUta  to  oust  Mr    J    Edgar  Hoover,  head  of 
the   rBI.   that   thU  political    prodigy   whom 
they  have  dug  up  to  replace  him.  one  Mr. 
0<'.-ge  F    Schwarawalder.   who   U  now  en- 
gaged m  streamlining  the  State.  War    and 
Navy  IntaDlgwiea  Servlcee.  has.  perhaps,  bad 
hia  fliuter  !n  the  pie  when  tt  came  to  upptng 
the    personnel    and    the   approprlstlon.<<    for 
the  Steta  Department  from  a  personn<»l  of 
3.VX>  In  IBM.  with  an  appropriation  of  |18 - 
000  000.  to  a  present  personnel  thta  year  of 
about  10.000.  with  an  appropriation  of  $75,- 
000  000.  and  a  requeat  next  year  for  a  per- 
sonnel of  28.000  and  a  budget  of  something 
like  aiSO.OOOOOO.     If  thst  ts  Btreamllnlri?  in 
efficiency  of  personnel  and  expenditures,  then 
that  is  one  for  you  to  snswer     I  also  pointed 
out  In  that  broadcaat  that  Mr  Schwarxwalder 
had  brought  aoma  new  blood  Into  the  8Uta 
Department   and   had   lnf\»ed   It  with   men 
who,  "while  not  conversant  with  actual  diplo- 
matic work,  are  fully  familiar  with  and  sym- 
pathetic to  the  new  trends  in  the  world  " 

Now  this  past  week  It  has  come  out  In  tha 
open  that  our  SUte  Department  Is  now  nego- 
Uatmg  a  loan  of  •d.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  a  deserving 
war    victim — Ruaata.    Wa    find   on    tnqulrr 
that  Ruaala  paaaaaaa  gold  tmmrtm  at  aorae 
two  to   ten   bUltons  and   Is  produetng  gold 
at  a  rate  exceeding,  $188,000  000  a  year     And 
you  will  reran  that  before  the  war.  we  were 
purchasing  (fold  from  Russia  at  $38  an  ounce 
that  could  be  produced  in  this  country  as  low 
as  $30  an  ounce      In  other  words  we  were 
then   subeldlalng   RuasU      The   fact  of   the 
matter  U  that  we  cannot  tell  anything  defl- 
nite   about  Russia  now  nor  have  we   been 
able  to  In  tha  paat.     She  U  so  reluctsnt  to  let 
the  United  SUtca.  her  benefactor  in  thU  laat 
war.  kaow  juat  what  u  going  on  in  Russia 
that  she  rafuaaa  to  permit  us  to  know  just  ex- 
acUy  what  her  actual  gold  balance  U  Juat  the 
same  as  she  baa  ateadfastly  refuaad  to  let 
xia  known  Just  how  much  of  tha  lend-leMa 
bUUona  that  we  aent  her  has  actually  been 
diaalpatad  In  tha  war  or  Just  as  she  refusea 
to  permit  us  to  know  frnt  how  much  of  thoaa 
iend-lcaaa  bUllona  In  actual  fighting  equip- 
ment are  now  being  employed  to  implement 


tba  Ruaalan  expanaionlat  program  In  east- 
am  Burope.  in  Iran  and  wherever  else  Ruaala 
•asks  to  expand  her  Influence  And  then, 
too,  you  win  recall  thst  Russia  went  along 
at  the  start  with  the  so-called  Bretton  Woods 
pact  and  then  backed  out  st  the  last  min- 
ute. Why?  Becauae  Ruaala  would  have  to 
tip  her  hand  under  the  Bretton  Woods  pact 
and  tell  ua  Just  how  much  gold  ahe  had  laid 
away  for  a  rainy  day  Its  Juat  another  ex- 
ample of  how  our  amateurs  In  the  State  De- 
partment are  taken  for  a  merry-go-round 
ride  at  the  International  world  political 
clrctis  Let  me  revert  back  to  Britain  for  a 
moment  According  to  columnist  Arthur 
Sears  Hennlng.  Britain  today  has  unmlned 
gold  reserves  of  twenty-four  and  one-half 
billions  snd  unmined  diamond  reserves  of 
eight  billion  eight  hundred  millions  Then 
she  hss  a  little  matter  of  some  foreign  invest- 
mente  amounting  to  some  tM  OOO.OOO.OOO  m 
eluding  three  and  one-half  billions  that  she 
has  Invested  In  the  United  States  alone  and 
In  other  American  countries  But  she  still 
does  not  beslUte  to  accept  from  ua  a  goodly  * 
loan  which  you  and  I  know  full  well  will  al- 
ways be  a  gift,  if  granted  by  the  Congress,  in 
order,  that  the  sun  shsll  never  set  on  the 
British  Empire.  The  British  we  know  re- 
fused to  pay  the  First  World  War  debt- 
amounting  to  aome  six  and  one-half  bll- 
llona— when  good  old  Uncle  S.im  waa  called 
Uncle  Shylock— and  you  know  full  well  that 
they  have  no  desire  nor  intention  whatsoever 
of  repaying  thU  preaent  propoaed  $4  0?0  - 
000  000  loan. 

New  I  want  to  say  this,  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  very  scrupulous  Ir  repaying 
her  debte  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  the 
money  which  the  former  Caarlst  Oovernment 
borrowed  from  us  In  World  War  I,  and  which 
they  said  at  one  time  they  hoped  to  repay, 
but  which  they  have  not  done  so  far  To 
quote  Mr  Hennlng:  "Russian  secrecy  con- 
cerning Soviet  gold  resources  and  credit 
facllltlea  also  operated  to  reduce  by  two- 
thlrds  the  amount  of  relief  funds  allocated 
to  the  Sovlete  by  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  Rehablliutlon  AdmlnUtration  The 
Ruaalan  Soviet  Republic  mad«»  an  application 
for  700.000.000.  Because,  ur.der  the  UNRRA 
rule,  funds  could  not  be  allocated  to  a  coun- 
try poaacaaing  ample  reaourcea  to  finance  Ite 
own  relief.  AaalsUnt  Secretary  Qayton  op- 
poaed  any  allotment  to  Ruaala  contending 
that  the  Soviet  Union  had  not  only  gold  but 
a  ceruin  amount  of  credit  facilities.' 

'The  Ruaaians  pleaded  poverty  but.  when 
P"«a«J  to  reveal  their  gold  resources,  with- 
drew their  application  for  the  Rusalan  Soviet 
Republic  anti  substituted  applications  for  the 
Ukraine  and  Byelorussian  Republics.  They 
thus  avoided  any  revelaUon  of  the  amount  of 
Uhelr  gold  hoard  and  gold -production  rate 
FlnaUy  UNRRA  allotted  188  000.000  to  the 
Ukraine  and  81,000000  to  Byelorussia  " 

And  now  get  this— and  1  quote  sKaln  from 
Mr  Hennlng-s  article:  "Although  the  extent 
f  vf  ^}!^*^  «old  reaerve  has  been  known 
to  the  Truman  Administration  for  several 
months.  State  SecreUry  Byrnes  recently  said 
that  a  loan  of  $1,000,000,000  to  Moscow  had 
been  earmarked  by  the  Export-Import  Bank." 
Well.  I  repeat  what  I  told  you  a  month 
ago.  If  we  are  going  to  open  the  bomb -bay 
doors  of  our  Treasury  to  Britain  and  then  to 
Russia,  we've  got  to  open  them  to  the  entire 
world. 

We  did  under  lend-lease  and  under  that 
act  we  granted  the  President  power  to  ex- 
tend the  facilities  of  lend-lease  to  any  na- 
tion which  he  felt  could  contribute  to  the 
defense  of  the  United  States.  Tou  have 
heard  of  the  so-called  Atlantic  Charter— 
■imply  an  Ideallatlc  memorandum  drawn  be- 
tween Mr  Churchill  and  Mr  Rooaevelt  to 
provide  for  the  famoua  "four  freedoms"— 
freedom  from  fear,  freedom  from  want  free- 
^om  of  speech,  and  freedom  of  religion. 
Where  do  you  flnd  It  In  the  world  today  under 
the  preaent  British  imperialistic  expansion 
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program  and  under  the  Russian  expansionist 
program?  Ill  tell  you  where.  If  you  Icxjk 
about  the  world  today,  you  will  flnd  that 
$5,000,000,000  worth  of  lend-lease  arms  and 
equipment  Is  engaged  In  local  and  Interna- 
tional war  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  And 
each  tank — every  gun  and  every  aircraft;  yes. 
and  every  shell  has  stamped  on  It  "Made  in 
iheUS.  A.'  How  do  you  like  that  bin?  And. 
do  you  like  the  returns  you  are  getting?  And 
about  how  long  do  you  think  that  Uncle  Sam 
Will  be  looked  upon  in  India  and  the  Malay 
States  and  In  Central  and  Latin  America  as 
the  great  lover  of  freedom  and  the  deliverer? 
Think  It  over,  folks. 

Early  In  thi.  broadcast  1  said  I  admired 
the  British  statesmen  for  looking  after 
British  interesu  flrst.  last,  and  always.  I 
waa  critical  of  our  own  amateur  statesmen  in 
tha  State  Department.  Maybe  they  are  not 
so  much  to  blame  after  *11.  Maybe  they  are 
acting  under  o.-aers  from  the  White  House  In 
making  good  on  commitments  made  by  the 
late  President  Rooseve  :.  I  hate  to  rattle  the 
bones  of  a  skeleton  In  the  closet  but  here  are 
the  facts.  When  he  was  campmlgnlng  for  a 
four.u  term.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  the  Ameri- 
can people:  "After  rny  return  from  Tehran, 
I  stated  -flSclail>  that  no  secret  commitments 
had  been  made.  The  Issue  then.  Is  between 
my  veracity  and  the  continuing  assertions 
of  those  who  oave  no  responsibility  in  the 
foreign  field."  Now  the  facts  are  that  in  the 
10  months  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  passed  away, 
at  least  a  half  dozer  of  bis  secret  commlt- 
menta  have  conte  to  light.  For  instance,  he 
agreed  with  Stalin  at  Yalta  that  the  Commu- 
nists should  have  extra  votes  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  Then  we  learned  that 
at  Yalta  also,  he  had  agreed  that  Germany 
should  give  ip  $20,000,000,000  in  reparations, 
of  which  Russia  would  get  half — and  now  she 
is  asking  us  for  an  additional  six  billions 
of  American  dollars  And.  we  find  also  that 
former  ^emier  of  France  Daladler  revealed 
that  aa  far  back  as  1938.  he  offered  to  start 
repaying  France'.  World  War  I  debt  to  the 
United  ^t  tea.  bui  Mr  Roosevelt  reftised  the 
offer  and  told  neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
American  peop>  ab..ut  it. 

Then  we  remember,  also,  that  during  his 
fourth-term  campaign.  Mr.  Roosevelt  told 
the  Jews  in  America  that  be  favored  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Jewish  commonwealth  in 
Palestine,  but  we  flnd  that  be  also  bad  a 
Joker  up  his  sleeve  In  that  one  by  having  a 
secret  agreement  with  King  Ibn  Saud,  of 
Soudl  Arabia,  In  direct  opposition  to  his 
promise  to  the  American  Jews.  But,  perhaps, 
the  worst  deceit  that  he  practiced  on  the 
American  Congress  and  on  the  American  peo- 
ple was  In  his  last  personal  appearance  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when  he 
told  us  he  had  made  no  secret  agreements  at 
either  Tehran  or  Yalta  Later  a  committee 
of  Congreas,  among  other  tilings,  designated 
the  Kurile  Islands — laying  between  Japan 
and  Alaska — were  basic  to  the  defense  of  the 
United  States.  We  now  learn  ofBclally  from 
Secretary  Byrnes,  of  the  State  Department, 
that  at  Yalta  Mr.  Roosevelt  agreed  with 
Uncle  Joe  Stalin  to  give  these  Islands  to  Rus- 
sia after  we  bad  conquered  Japan.  And  so, 
in  conclusion,  I  wonder  Just  how  much  may 
later  come  to  light  as  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  com- 
mltmente  for  the  United  States  to  provide 
substantial  financial  gifts  under -the  guise 
of  so-called  loans  not  only  to  Britain  and 
Russia  but  to  any  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe.  This,  of  course,  Mr.  RcKeevelt 
did  entirely  without  any  authorization  from 
the  Congreas.  which  is  supposed  to  control 
the  purse  strings  of  this  Nation;  and  I  assvire 
you  that  as  your  Representative  I  will  not 
vote  to  loan  or  give  one  red  cent  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money  to  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  this  earth.  We  had  over  a  million 
casualties  in  this  last  war.  Over  one -quarter 
million  boys  will  never  come  back  home. 
Those  who  did  come  back  home  are  going  to 
comi-  to  the  Congress  eventually  for  a  bonus 
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and  if  I  am  stUl  here  I  shall  vote  for  a  bonus 
to  our  American  boys  but  1  will  not  vote  one 
<*nt  to  be  sent  outelde  of  the  United  Sutea 
to  nations  who  should  be  loaning  money  to 
us  but  who  are  coming  to  us  with  tlielr  hands 
ouUtretched. 


Address  of  Hon.  Overton  Brooks,  of 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  four- 
State  Red  River  Valley  Improvement 
Association  meeting  at  Shreveport,  La., 
on  valley  development,  January  28. 1946: 

Mr.  President  anU  representatives  from 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana, 
it  Is  certainly  a  real  pleasure  to  come  back 
home  and  meet  with  such  a  splendid  gather- 
ing as  we  have  here  today.  The  pleasure  Is 
intestifled  by  the  realization  that  all  of  us 
come  together  for  one  single  purpose — name- 
ly, the  development  of  the  Red  River  Valley 
for  flood  control  and  navigation. 

I  left  Washington  yesterday  morning  and 
I  expected  to  be  back  in  Washington  tomor- 
row. It  is  therefore  fitting.  1  think  that  I 
give  you  the  Washington  viewpoint  In  ref- 
erence to  the  flood -control  program.  As 
others  have  indicated,  the  Interim  flood- 
control  program  totaling  97,500,000  was 
built  up  and  approved  by  the  Vicksburg 
office  of  the  Army  engineers,  working  in 
collaboration  with  State  department  of  pub- 
lic works  and  the  Red  River  Valley  Improve- 
ment Association  and  other  organizations. 
Late  last  fall  the  report  of  the  district  en- 
gineers arrived  In  Washington;  and  recently 
it  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Engineers 
there. 

Last  week,  It  received  the  approval  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  General  Wheeler,  and  has 
been  sent  to  the  several  States  and  to  the 
Flood  Control  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  under  whose  resolution  the 
report  was  made  and  presented.  It  gives 
me  much  pleasure  to  realize  that  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  Congress  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  Committee  on  Flood 
Control  and  which  formed  the  basis  for  go- 
ing to  work  on  this  masterly  report. 

At  the  present  time,  we  in  Washington 
are  awaiting  a  report  from  the  States  af- 
fected: and  I  vas  pleased  to  read  in  the  press 
Just  before  leaving  Washington  that  our  own 
Governor  had  already  approved  this  com- 
prehensive report.  As  soon  as  other  States 
have  approved  it,  the  matter  will  be  returned 
to  Washington  for  action.  I  have  already 
talked  to  Chairman  WHrrriNGTON,  of  the 
House  Flood  Control  Committee,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  asking  for  speedy 
consideration  there.  In  the  Senate  our  own 
senior  Senator,  Senator  John  H.  Ovzbton, 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  will 
be  waiting  the  opporttmity,  I  am  sure,  to 
push  most  diligently  and  ezpedltiovtsly  every 
phase   of   this   Important   matter. 

Even  beiore  the  report  is  approved  we  have 
work  to  do.  As  you  know,  funds  were  ap- 
propriated in  December,  after  a  hard  fight 
in  the  House,  to  complete  Wallace  Lake  at 
a  coat  of  $194,000;  to  begin  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Bodcau  Bayou  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir,  costing   almost   »3.000,000;    to   clear 


Loggy  Bayou,  for  which  $67,000  has  been 
appropriated:  and  to  l>egln  the  stabilization 
work  and  bank  protection  on  Red  River,  of 
which  $^iOO,000  have  already  been  appropri- 
ated to  begin  a  program  costing  t3.000.000. 
This  statement  docs  not  include  the  'pre- 
liminary work  contemplated  In  Arkansas, 
Texas,  or  In  Oklahoma  along  the  Red  River. 
We  have  local  represenUtlves  here  from  those 
areas  and  they,  no  doubt,  will  cover  the  pro- 
jects which  ve  have  in  mind  and  are  inter- 
ested in  promoting.  This,  however,  repre- 
sente  money — large  sums  of  money.  It  rcp- 
resente  tremendous  work  projects  but.  after 
all.  the  problem  of  making  the  Red  River 
Valley  safe  from  floods  and  crevasses  Is  ti 
mammoth  project.  The  Red  Rlvr  originates 
in  New  Mexico  and  flows  eastward  and  south- 
ward some  1.300  miles  In  Texas,  along  the 
Oklahoma-Texas  boundary  line,  in  Arkansas, 
and  In  LoulMana.  At  last  It  forms  a  con- 
fluence with  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atcha- 
falaya  at  Barrie  Landing.  The  Red  River 
Basin  consist  of  91,000  squan  miles  and  Is 
75  percent  rural  at  the  present  time.  The 
census  figures  show  the  1940  population  to 
be  something  less  than  3.000,000  people  and 
o\ir  principal  occupations  agriculturally  are 
the  growing  of  cotton,  corn,  hay,  oats,  pota- 
toes, and  sugarcane.  Industrially,  we  are 
large  producers  of  petroleum,  salt,  cement, 
sulfur.  Iron,  aluminum,  and  fertilizer 

From  time  Immemorial,  Red  River  has 
risen  above  its  banks  and  flooded  the  sur- 
rounding territory  Between  the  years  1843 
and  1900,  six  great  floods  occurred,  causing 
loss  of  llvf;8  and  an  Immense  amount  of  prop- 
erty loss.  The  1843  flood  equaled  and  per- 
haps was  greater  than  all  others  to  date. 
O+her  great  floods  since,  of  course,  are  the 
floods  of  1908,  1938,  and  the  flood  last  year, 
1945.  At  Shreveport,  during  the  course  of 
the  flood,  the  waters  descending  Red  River 
measured  303,000  cubic  feet,  although  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  stream  measured  from  100,000 
to  130,000  cubic  feet  per  second. 

This  very  fact  showed  that  3  cubic  feet 
of  water  had  to  be  carried  down  Red  River 
when  only  1  cubic  foot  of  water  could  be 
transported  in  the  restricted  channel  avail- 
able at  the  flood  stage.  This  could  only 
result,  as  It  did  result.  In  a  flood  of  appalling 
destruction. 

The  plan  of  the  Army  engineers,  briefly, 
provides  for  eight  reservoirs,  which  will  cost 
$360,000  annually  for  maintenance  and  op- 
eration. Local  interest  will  be  required  (1) 
to  furnish  lands  needed  without  Federal 
costs;  (2)  to  take  care  of  construction  dam- 
ages; and  (3)  to  maintain  and  operate  all 
works  following  construction 

I  have  here  some  brief  figures  In  reference 
to  the  destruction  caused  by  floods  In  the 
Red  River  Valley.  I  want  especially  to  give 
you  the  figures  available  from  the  flood  of 
1945,  which  is  last  year's  flood.  When  these 
waters  receded  from  our  landscape  they  left 
a  tremendous  toll  of  property  damage.  In 
fact,  congressional  reports  show  that  damage 
for  the  entire  country  from  floods  last  year 
totaled  $103,800,000,  and  that  this  damage 
was  divided  between  agriculture  and  indus- 
try as  follows:  Namely,  $45,000,000  was  agri- 
cultural damages  and  $58,000,000  was  other 
damages.  Of  this  amount  of  $103,000,000  for 
the  whole  Nation,  the  damage  in  Red  River 
Valley  from  last  year's  flood  totaled  $12,- 
600,000. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  of  this  occurred 
during  the  coiu^e  of  the  vigorous  debate  over 
Including  flood-control  items  in  a  certain 
appropriation  bill  last  fall.  The  amount 
which  was  being  asked  for  by  prop>onent8  of 
flood  control  to  be  appropriated  was  some- 
thing like  $120,000,000,  as  I  recaU.  I  showed 
at  that  time  that  the  amount  of  loes  was 
over  $100,000,000  and  that  had  floods  been 
prevented  in  1945,  due  to  our  flood-control 
program,  this  great  amount  of  money  would 
have  been  saved  to  our  people. 
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COirCT  USION 


the  greateat  IndlTldual  pbaae  of 
led  Rivar  improvement  program,  aa  we 
tly  have  It.  la  ^be  navltcatton  project, 
contemplate^-    the    conatructlon    of    a 
channel  west  of  the  river  parallel 
or  leaa  to  its  banks  from  Sbreveport 
alMOBt   to   the   Atchafalaya   River.    I 
traealad  through  northwest  Louisiana 
the  course  of  many  years:  and  I  have 
all  grou  m  of  people  Interested  tn  this 
project      Every     group     reallies 
tracaportatlOD    will    help    this    vi' 
Irkanaaa-Lrmlalana-Teaas  area.     I  have 
to  many  farmers  and  they  realise  the 
of  the  navigation  channel  will 
lower  freight  rates  for   their  produce 
knotbcr  means  of  getting  cotton   and 
agricultural  products  to  the  market. 
Htslaaaaman  realliaa  water  transporta- 
trth  maan  an  over-all  saving  to  every 
which  requires  either  the  bringing 
•hipping  out  of  any  lan^e  amount  of 
The  JBtfuctrlallst  knows  that  It  Is 
to  this  gannal  area  of  the  Southwest, 
the  housewife  «ho.  during  these  Infla- 
tlmes,  is  doing  ber  best  to  keep  her 
balanced,  \<   11ms  that  lower  trans- 
rates  will  mean  an  actual  saving 
tn  the  purchase  of  food  and  other 
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there  has  been  a  general 
throughout  thla  territory  for  the  navl- 
ehannel.    Only  last  week  a  large  group 
bustnessmen  appeared  from 
and  made  a  strong  presentation  of 
▼Igation  project  to  the  Board  of  Army 
In  Washington.    I  think  they  did  a 
Job:  and  I  believe  the  Board  of  E:n- 
will  approve  It  and  send  it  to  Con- 
it  an  early  date.    Of  course,  this  means 
work  on  your  Congressman  and  your 
Thls  means  that  the  time  for  pre- 
work  will  be  at  Its  end  and  the  time 
hard  shovel  work  will  be  at  hand, 
however,  that  both  projecu  have 
t   chance   of  being  approved   by 
In  the  year  1946;  and  I  am  working 
end. 

President,  the  present  population  of 

vklley.  one  of  the  largest  valleys  of  the 

and  as  rich  as  the  Biblical  Oarden  of 

U  less  than  3.000,000  people.    It  baa 


91.000  square  miles  of  territory  in  Its  basin: 
and  there  Is  an  average  of  only  33  people  per 
square  mile  In  this  valley.  This  means  cities, 
towns,  hamlets,  and  farms  all  included;  more 
than  30  acres  of  this  rteH  valley  are  available 
to  every  man.  woman,  and  enUtf,  wtn  H 
equally  distributed 

,^rhy  is  thls7  A  land  as  luscious  and  as  de- 
sirable as  any  on  earth  with  only  33  people 
per  square  mile  shows  lack  of  development. 
This  is  because  of  lack  of  protection  from 
floods  which  perennially  sweep  the  valley, 
bringing  death  and  devastation.  It  is  because 
of  lack  of  cfteap  water  transportation  which 
Is  sorely  needed  by  all  of  our  people.  Our 
nstional  population  Is  Increasing  almost 
1.500.Q00  people  per  anniun;  and  It  behooves 
our  National  Government  to  reclaim  the  fer- 
tile land  such  as  lies  In  this  valley  to  make  it 
Inhabitable  lor  the  teeming  mUllaoa  of  per- 
sons who.  as  the  years  go  by,  are  going  to  de- 
mand a  place  to  make  a  living. 

Wherever  water  transportation  has  gone 
in  the  past  there  has  been  development. 
There  Is  davalopment  along  the  Missis-slppl 
River  and  great  Industrial  development  along 
the  Ohio  River  because  of  navigation.  The 
Erie  Canal  has  had  a  tremendous  economic 
Importance  to  a  large  part  of  the  eastern 
area  of  the  country,  and  away  down  here  in 
the  deep  South  the  Intercoastal  canal  is  per- 
forming a  major  function  In  developing  a 
great  sweep  of  territory  from  Corpus  Chrlsti 
to  Florida.  The  same  result  wUl  be  evi- 
denced when  our  canal  project  becomes  a 
completed  one.  The  population  oi  the  val- 
ley will  Jump.  I  predict,  from  3.000.000  to 
10.000.000.  and  we  will  find  here,  after  our 
labors  are  done,  a  happy,  prosperous  valley 
people,  thankful  that  minds  conceived  and 
hearts  promoted  the  work  of  building  this 
barge  channel. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  In  the  Civil  War  days  vae 
was  mads  of  the  Red  River  for  navigation. 
History  shows  that  Sbreveport  waa  an  active 
Inland  port  during  the  days  of  the'civll  War. 
Our  old-timers  ran  remember  that  large  river 
boats  were  built  right  here  where  the  city 
of  Sbreveport  stands  and  were  piloted  down 
the  river  to  be  used  in  a  large  trans-Mlssls- 
slppl  commerce  which  was  built  up  as  a  sup- 
ply line  for  the  Confederacy  fropi  the  far 
West.  As  Grant  besieged  Vlcksjburg  tbeaa 
boats  navigated  the  Red.  the  Atebafalaya. 
and  the  Mississippi,  bringing  farm  produce 
and  other  merchandise  to  points  sIohk  the 
Mississippi  for  transportation  overland  to  the 
Confederacy  in  Virginia.  One  of  these  weU- 
known  boata  was  named  The  Star  of  the 
West.  Another  was  used  in  an  attempt  to 
run  the  blockade  from  Red  River  down  the 
Mississippi  by  New  Orleans. 

After  Vlcksburg  fell,  the  Red  River  Valley 
campaign  waa  supported  by  a  flotilla  of  gun- 
boata  under  General  Banks.  We  can  remem- 
ber the  waters  of  Red  River  became  shallow 
and  the  gtmbosts  were  in  dUtreaa.  Then  oc- 
curred the  building  of  «  dam  acroes  the  Red 
River  to  flost  the  gunboats  uownstream. 
which,  by  the  way.  was  done  by  the  Army 
engineers  rnd  constituted  the  first  naviga- 
tion project  on  Red  River,  as  far  as  I  can  find 
out.  The  heyday  of  river  transportation  was 
reached  around  1870.  when  packet  boats 
ascended  the  Red  to  Sbreveport  and  Jefferson 
Tex.,  bringing  large  quantities  of  needed  ma- 
terials and  supplies  and  taking  other  huge 
quantities  vlth  them  upon  the  return  trip. 
My  friends,  we  meet  here  today  to  express 
our  desire  to  see  a  return  of  those  days  along 
the  Red  River.  We  want,  and  we  are  ready 
to  flght  for,  a  further  development  of  this 
great  valley  which  will  surely  follow  the 
building  of  this  lateral  canal.  We  who  meet 
today  visualize  a  completion  of  this  project 
and  we  hope  to  hear  again  the  shrlU  whistle 
of  the  river  boat  as  It  echoes  across  the  fertile 
planutlons  and  wooded  hills  of  the  Red  River 
Valley.    We  bof>e  to  hear  agnln  the  noise  of 


the  gangplank  touching  bank,  tbe  process  of 
OD*  loading  the  river  barges  all  In  our  minds, 
denoting  the  opening  of  a  new  era  for  Ark- 
La-Tex  and  for  the  people  of  Red  River  Valley 


America's  Dead  and  Dyinf  Riven 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Febrxiary  12.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RtcoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Reader's  Digest 
for  October  1945. 

AMiaiCA'S    I^AO   AND    OTIMO    RIVSM 

(Condensed  from  the  American  City  by 
Holman  Harvey,  with  addlUans  by  the 
author) 

When  America  can  get  back  to  her  own 
housekeeping  she  has  a  pressing  chore  to 
tackle,  the  Job  of  liberating  otu:  waterways 
from  pollution. 

The  other  day  I  rode  the  ferryboat  across 
the  Delaware  River  from  Philadelphia  to 
Camden.  Some  360.000.000  gallons  of  raw 
sewage  from  the  two  cities  was  churning 
down  the  stream.  The  paint  on  ships  and  on 
buildings  along  the  banks  was  blackened  by 
sulfurcur  gases  rising  from  the  contami- 
nated water 

Next  day  I  went  downstream  to  Chester, 
Pa.  The  city's  drinking  water  for  Its  60.000 
people  comes  from  this  river  and  Is  so  heavily 
weighted  with  purifying  chemicals  that  many 
buy  bottled  water.  Bathing  In  the  river  Is 
unsafe,  and  fish  life  has  all  but  vanished. 

Chester's  plight  is  by  no  means  unique. 
More  than  3.400  American  cities  and  towns. 
Inhabited  by  29.000.000  people,  discharge  a 
dally  volume  of  2.600,000,000  gallons  of 
raw  sewagf  Into  our  waterways.  Another 
2,900  communities,  with  22,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, dump  their  sewage  after  a  lick-and- 
a-promise  treatment  that  leaves  It  still  65 
percent  disease  laden.  In  addition  to  sew- 
age, vast  tonnages  of  factory  wastes  are 
drained  Into  our  streams.  Such  pollution  of 
our  water  sources,  with  Its  continual  threat 
of  epidemic  disease.  Is  wiping  out  water- 
front property  values,  corroding  dams  ard 
bridges,  obliterating  bathing  and  other  water 
sports  over  large  areas,  and  progressively  de- 
stroying our  once-abundant  flsh  life. 

Three-fotirths  of  the  Nation's  waterway 
pollution  centers  In  the  densely  populated 
Industrial  belt  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  St.  Louis  anu  Chicago.  In  the  Ohio 
River  Basin  the  drinking  water  of  hundreds 
of  communities  is  endangered,  despite  Her- 
culean efforts  to  stave  off  Infection  by  filtra- 
tion and  heavy  doctoring  of  the  water  with 
purifying  chemicals.  In  144  communities  in 
the  bai*in.  annual  death  rates  from  diarrhea 
and  enteritis  have  risen  during  the  past  12 
years  to  as  high  as  91  per  100.000  persons. 

Absolutely  "pure"  water  does  not  exist  even 
In  streams  untouched  by  man  Therefore 
all  American  communities,  other  than  the 
tiniest,  filter  their  drinking  water  and  treat 
It  with  chlorine  and  other  chemical  purifiers, 
the  degree  of  treatment  depending  on  the 
amount  of  Impurities  in  tbe  water.  The  ex- 
tent of  pollution  is  determined  by  what 
public-health  bacteriologists  call  a  "coll 
counf— the  number  of  harmless  conform 
bacteria,  normally  present  In  all  human  sew- 
age, which  are  found  In  a  measured  sample 
of  water.  The  coll  are  readily  detected, 
whereas  disease  organisms  ofUn  are  difficult 
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or  Impossible  to  identify.  It  is  assumed  that 
disease  germs  may  be  present  In  water  con- 
taining more  than  six  coll  to  the  pint;  there- 
fore, this  maximum  count  In  the  official 
purity  standard  of  the  Un.ted  States  Public 
Health  Service  for  safe  untreated  drinking 
water— or  for  safe  public  bathing.  And  the 
Public  Health  .3ervlce  considers  that  the 
most  modern  and  effective  purifying  treat- 
ment now  known  cannot  safely  be  depended 
upon  to  remove  ull  the  disease  organisms 
from  water  which  contains  more  than  100.000 
coli  to  the  pint. 

The  most  comprehensive  colicountlng  ever 
undertaken  was  cQmpleted  2  years  ago  In 
the  Ohio  River  basin  by  the  Public  Health 
Serrice  and  the  Army  Engineer  Corps,  aided 
by  a  consulting  MvlUan  scientist.  At  1,160 
out  of  2.000  locations  tested,  the  water  was 
unfit  for  bathing  and  of  questionable  quality 
aa  a  source  of  drinking  water  supply. 

Pollution  is  severe  in  the  Pittsburgh.  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Louisville  areas.  Along  the 
9C-mlle  stretch  between  Pittsburgh  and 
Wheeling.  W  Va..  the  average  coll  count  was 
125.000  to  the  pint,  and  at  one  place  It  was 
405.000  The  safety  limit,  remember.  Is  100.- 
000.  Below  Louisville  the  coll  count  ranged 
from  an  average  of  320.000  to  a  maximum  of 
1.300.000. 

While  water-borne  typhoid  fever  has  been 
virtually  eliminated  in  most  communities 
by  purification  of  the  drinking  water,  death 
rates  Indicate  that  the  organisms  causing 
diarrhea  and  enteritis  often  survive  treat- 
ment. And  periodic  outbreaks  of  so-called 
Intestinal  fiu  have  been  traced  to  polluted 
water.  This  disease  has  swept  over  hun- 
dreds of  cities  in  recent  years.  Moreover,  the 
mysterious  origin  of  Infantile  paralysis  may 
at  last  be  found  In  waterway  pollution.  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
has  reported  that  th»  poliomyelitis  virus  has 
been  Isolated  from  water  containing  raw 
sewage. 

In  Its  natural  state,  a  healthy  stream  can 
cleans.  Itself  of  waste  matter — animal,  bird, 
and  fish  excretions  and  carcasses,  decaying 
plant  life,  and  a  very  considerable  volume  of 
sewage — within  a  few  miles.  But  its  capac- 
ity to  purify  Itself  breaks  down  when  the 
load  of  waste  becomes  too  heavy.  The  self- 
functlonlng  stream  "dies,"  and  becomes 
merely  a  lifeless  conduit. 

A  stream  purifies  Itself  chiefly  by  means  of 
its  own  bacteria — the  aerobic  bacteria  which 
can't  live  without  oxygen,  and  the  anaerobic 
bacteria  which  can't  live  In  the  presence  of 
oxygen.  The  anaerobes  devour  the  solid  ma- 
terials which  settle  to  the  river's  bed,  while 
the  aerobes  attack  the  dissolved  and  suspend- 
ed solids  which  remain  In  the  water  above. 
As  the  waste  passes  through  their  micro- 
scopic bodies  it  is  converted  from  complex, 
organic  material  Into  Inorganic,  or  mineral, 
material  which  no  longer  can  putrefy. 

Neither  the  aerobes  nor  the  anaerobes  at- 
tack the  human  disease  organisms  present  In 
sewage,  but  these  are  devoured  by  microscopic 
animal  organisms,  the  aquatic  protozoa. 

As  the  aerobes  feed  they  multiply;  and  as 
they  multiply  they  use  up  more  and  more  of 
the  available  oxygen  In  the  stream.  However, 
a  healthy  stream  passing  over  rocks  and  rap- 
Ids  and  falls  aerates  Itself,  drawing  oxygen 
from  the  atmosphere.  Also  the  tiny  plant  or- 
ganisms, the  algae,  return  oxygen  to  the 
stream  as  sunlight  strikes  their  green  chlo- 
rophyll and  brings  about  the  miracle  of 
photosynthesis.  And  while  the  algae  thus 
are  providing  the  aerobes  with  oxygen  they 
feed  upon  the  mineral  matter  which  the 
aerol)e8  are  manufacturing  from  the  waste. 
As  the  algae  consume  this  Inorganic  matter 
It  Is  chnnged  back  into  living  organic  mat- 
ter; and  so  is  completed  one  of  the  mysteri- 
ous, complex,  and  never-ending  cycles  of  or- 
ganic life. 

Finally,  as  the  wastes  are  consumed  and 
converted,  the  aerobes,  with  a  dwindling  food 
supply,  themselves  subside  in  number  and 


make  less  and  less  demand  upon  the  stream's 
oxygen.  The  elaborate  process  draws  to  a 
close;  the  natural  balance  of  the  stream  Is 
restored.  Cleansed,  vigorous  again  with 
oxygen,  it  is  ready  for  the  next  assault  upon 
its  purity. 

Thus,  left  to  their  ovim  devices,  many  rivers 
carry  vast  burdens  of  sewage  to  the  sea  with- 
out serious  Injury.  But  when  the  load  be- 
comes too  heavy  and  too  continuous,  this  Is 
what  happens: 

The  aerot)es,  attacking  the  fluid  wastes,  re- 
produce In  such  numbers  that  they  use  up 
more  of  the  stream's  viUl  oxygen  than  the 
stream  can  replace.  For  lack  of  oxygen  the 
aerobes  and  disease-destroying  protozoa  die. 
Dp  then  from  the  stream's  bottom.  Into  the 
the  oxygenless  upper  waters,  move  Invading 
multitudes  of  anaerobes  With  an  abundant 
food  supply,  safe  now  from  the  hated  oxygen, 
they  soon  take  over  the  entire  stream.  And 
as  they  avidly  feed  they  extract  hydrogen 
from  the  water  and  sulphur  from  the  waste 
and  combine  them  Into  the  evll-smelllng 
hydrogen-sulflde  gas  which  you  have  no- 
ticed rising  from  the  surface  of  a  sluggish 
stream. 

The  algae  die  away  as  the  beclouded  water 
blocks  off  their  llfe-glvlng  sunlight.  De- 
prived of  sufficient  food  and  oxygen,  fish  life 
languishes.     The  stream  Is  dead. 

In  treating  sewage,  before  It  is  discharged 
Into  our  waterways,  sanitary  experts  follow 
the  stream's  own  purifying  methods,  but 
speel  them  up.  The  solid  material,  or  sludge, 
is  allowed  is  settle  In  vats.  Then  it  Is  placed 
in  airtight  tanks  for  from  30  to  60  days.  Here 
the  anaerobic  bacteria  "digest"  it.  as  on  the 
river  bottom.  The  gas  produced  by  the  an- 
aerobes often  Is  used  to  heat  and  light  the 
treatment  plant.  Any  surplus  Is  sold  or  given 
away 

Settling  out  the  solids  achieves  only  about 
35  percent  purification  of  the  total  sewage. 
To  accomplish  85-percent  purification  the 
"effluent"  (dissolved  and  suspended  matter) 
is  placed  In  tanks  exposed  to  oxygen,  where 
It  Is  attacked  by  aerobic  bacteria  and  pro- 
tozoa. 

For  a  theoretical  100-percent  disinfection 
the  treated  effluent  also  Is  chlorinated. 
Where  public  bathing  beaches  are  located 
near  the  point  of  discharge,  this  final  treat- 
ment is  considered  advisable. 

Some  communities  package  and  sell  their 
treated  sludge  as  a  fertilizer.  Notable  are 
Milwaukee's  "Milorganite,"  Toledo's  "Tole- 
gro,"  and  Grand  Rapids'  "Rapldgro"  and 
"Grandgro."  the  latter  fortified  with  addi- 
tional chemicals.  The  financial  return  to 
these  cities  Is  of  considerable  help  In  de- 
fraying the  cost  of  treating  the  sewage. 

Numerous  cities,  among  them  some  of  the 
long-time  offenders,  have  become  aroused  to 
the  need  of  freeing  our  streams  from  the  dead 
weight  of  {xjllutlon.  Pittsburgh  is  consider- 
ing a  $50,000,000  plant.  Philadelphia,  under 
a  No.  1  priority  over  all  other  postwar  proj- 
ects, plans  to  spend  $45,000,000.  Camden, 
Cincinnati.  Louisville  and  others  are  expected 
to  install  treatment  plants. 

But  an  Aegean  Job  remains.  According 
to  an  official  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  report  Issued  last  year,  only  1.300  of 
the  16.750  Incorporated  communities  in  the 
United  States  have  adequate  systems  for 
collecting  and  treating  their  sewage.  Local 
inertia,  politics,  and  the  apathy  of  Industry 
have  obstructed  progress  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Public  Health  Service  be- 
lieves the  only  practicable  way  to  solve  the 
problem  is  to  deal  with  each  river  basin  as 
an  entity  and  recommends  that  Congress  au- 
thorize all  States  contiguous  to  Interstate 
waterway  basins  to  enter  Into  cooperative 
compacts  to  set  up  and  carry  out  coordi- 
nated regional  abatement  programs. 

Six  bills  providing  for  waterway-pollution 
abatement  now  are  pending  before  Congress. 
They  would  encourage  cities  to  build  modern 


sewage-treatment  plants,  and  Industries  to 
solve  the  knotty  problem  of  waste-disposal. 
Legislation  favored  by  the  conference  of 
State  health  officers,  and  approved  by  the 
Public  Health  Service,  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  extend  grants-in-aid 
to  communUles,  and  loans  to  stream-pol- 
luting Industries,  to  a  total  of  $1,000,000,000 
over  a  period  of  10  years,  provided  that  equal 
amounts  are  expended  by  the  communities, 
and  that  all  loans  are  to  be  repaid  in  full! 
The  annual  cost  to  the  Nation  of  oper- 
ating and  maintaining  a  complete  system  of 
sewage  and  waste  treatment  for  the  libera- 
tion of  our  waterways  would  total  about 
$100,000,000— almost  exactly  the  estimated 
annual  economic  loss  now  caused  by  pollu- 
tion. The  gain  in  the  resulting  safeguarding 
of  the  public  health,  and  the  Imponderable 
recreational  and  esthetic  values,  carmot  be 
evaluated. 
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The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   IPTDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  I  pre- 
sent for  printing  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  on  the  British  loan 
that  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  News, 
one  of  the  country's  foremost  newspa- 
pers, on  January  17.  1946.  as  follows: 

THE    BEmSH     LOAN 

With  the  return  of  Congress,  it  Is  apparent 
that  a  very  determined  effort  will  be  made 
to  block  or  defeat  approval  of  the  $3,750,- 
000.000  line  of  credit  to  Great  Britain.  The 
opponents  already  are  attacking  the  agree- 
ment. If  one  can  believe  these  gentlemen, 
the  loan  is  an  unparalleled  example  of  in- 
ternational  philanthropy. 

Few  people  understand  the  mechanics  of 
world  trade,  and  fewer  still  can  comprehend 
International  finance,  so  It  Is  not  surprising 
that  these  Congressmen  have  found  consid- 
erable support  at  home.  To  most  men 
$3,750,000,000  sounds  like,  and  is,  a  lot  of 
money.  The  Interest  rate  is  less  than  on 
GI  loans,  on  government  bonds,  or  the  note 
that  the  citizen  must  pay  at  the  bank.  So 
it  Is  easy  to  oversimplify  the  issue  and  asK 
why  we  should  be  more  generous  to  a  foreign 
government  than  to  our  own  citizens. 

Nor  has  the  attitude  of  the  British  con- 
servatives, the  London  papers  and  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  English  public  heli>cd 
the  chances  of  tbe  loan.  If  this,  as  is  as- 
serted abroad,  is  a  sell-out  of  British  com- 
mercial interests  for  a  pittance,  how  can  it 
be,  from  the  American  standpoint,  such  a 
bad  bargain  as  tbe  isolationists  wovild  have 
us  believe? 

The  fact  Is  that  the  loan  should  be  good 
business  for  the  United  States,  and  for  the 
world.  In  return  for  the  credit  of  $3.750.- 
000 — to  be  spent  for  goods  produced  by 
American  factories — the  United  States  is 
given  access  to  one  of  the  richest  markets  In 
the  world,  hitherto  rigidly  controlled  by  the 
sterling  bloc. 

That  Is  a  selfish  reason.  From  the  stand- 
point of  statesmanship  this  loan  Is  the  en- 
tering wedge  against  economic  nationalism 
that  sows  the  seeds  of  war  and  spawns  de- 
pressions. On  this  basis  $3,750,000,000  does 
not  loom  so  large.  Two  weeks  of  war  would 
cost  as  much,  a  year  of  depression  would 
cost  more. 
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lencan-Bom  Wires  Denied  Com- 
Bissary  Ri{ktx  in  Canada 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  Februarjt  g,  1946 


WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  enlisted 
have  bitterly  complained  of  unjust 
t  and  also  of  discrimination 
acalhst  their  dependents.  They  com- 
pUUii  bhat  the  Army  discriminates 
agmlist  their  American-bom  wives  In 
Can  Ida.  They  claim  their  American- 
borr  wives  are  denied  the  right  to  pur- 
chase fuod  and  necessaries  in  the  Ameri- 
can Army  commissary  in  Canada.  But 
Canidlan-born  wives  can  purchase  at 
will.  I  believe  a  thoroU{(h  investigation 
shov  id  be  made  and  the  people  given  the 
fact  I. 

an    including  a  statement  of  more 
17.000  words  from   these  men   in 
Cannula  covering  this  denial  of  food  and 
to  their  American-bom  wives, 
tinanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Rzcois.  showing  discrimina- 
by  the  Army  against  American-born 
of  enlisted  men  in  Canada 
T*e  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to 
the  Inquest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Akmt    Aauss    AND    CoKTiicrr 
BmjSTB)    Men    Bxlow   thx    Grass   or 
STirr  Skscxant  Who  Uavi  Amphcaji  Wives 
IN  NrwrouNDLANs 

Re  reotly  a  brilliant  piece  of  policy  was  es- 
tafeU  iMd  by  tba  commandlcg  offlcer  In  charft 
of  Ivrt   Kpparrell.    NewfouDCHand.    aa   evl- 
by  exhibit  O.  an  axact  copy  of  tto* 
DaUlj  Bulletin.  oX   Headquarters.  Newfound- 
land J  dated   November    16.    IfMS.     In  It   will 
tliat  men   below  the  Orat  three  ec- 
fradea   (below  the  grade  of  staff  scr- 
that  la)  who  have  married  Mewfoiwd- 
land  (Irla  (foreigners)  wUl  be  furnlitaad  fam- 
ily qv  trtcra  at  FcH-t  PepperraU.  Newfoundland, 
whllaj  enlisted  men  of  the  same  ranks  ( aer- 
corporala.  privates  first  class,  and  prl- 
wboss  American  wives  have  come  to 
with  the  United  SUtes  SUte 
nt  permission  and  permission  of  the 
NcwX(undland    Immigration  authorities   but 
wltho  it  a  permit  from  the  War  Department 
or  loal    Army   commander   are   denied    the 
right,  even  though  request  has  been  submit- 
ted tc  local  Army  headqtiarters.  to  have  fam- 
ily q\  arters  on   the  military  reservation  of 
Port  1  "epperrell.     (See  pars.  1  and  2.  exhibit 
O.) 

Altl^UKh    to    some    extent   enlisted    men 
who*<  American  wlvea  are  here  without  Army 
perml  :s  receive  commissary  privileges  (right 
to  bu]  groceria.  etc..  at  the  Army  start)  t«m- 
porari  [y.  and.  as  the  staff  of  the  command- 
ing ol  kix  makes  pUln.  only  at  the  whim  or 
diacr*  Jon  of  the  cogoamander.  it  wculd  appear 
that  I  nlsss  the  commander  and  his  staff  of 
oMsK  I  receive  Instructions  from  Washington 
to  een  ect  their  stupidity,  they  wUl.  after  Jan- 
tiary  :  .   1»4<J.  deny  commiaaary  privileges  to 
these  (  nilsted  men  with  American  wives.   (See 
par.  6  iM  related  to  par.  4.  exhibit  O.  the  Dally 
Bullet  n.)     In  addition  It  is  plain  in  para- 
graph I  of  exhibit  D  that  authority  to  raUon 
Mpara  «iy  (a  money  aUowance)  will  be  de- 
atod  U  ese  men  (sergeants,  oorporals.  prlvatea 
Int  el  m,  and  privates)  with  American  wives 
aflar  January  1.  1946.  and  in  fact  although 
men  with  American  wlvss  have  applied 
»ast  mouths  for  separate  ration  allow- 


several 
In  the 


ance.  their  request  has  been  denied.  At  the 
same  time,  enlisted  men  of  the  aame  grades 
(sergeants,  corporals,  privntes  first  class,  and 
privates)  who  married  Newfoundland  girls 
(forvlgiierB)  receive  without  hesiUtion  or 
qusstlon.  commissary  privilegea  and  authority 
to  ration  separately  (a  money  allowance). 
(See  exhibit  D.) 

In  addition,  while  these  enlisted  men  with 
American  wives  (sergeants,  corporals,  pri- 
vates first  class,  and  privates)  are  prohibited 
from  getting  family  quarters  and  living  on 
the  post  (military  reservation)  at  Port  Pep- 
perrell  by  authority  of  the  above-cited  dally 
bulletin  (see  exhibit  D).  they  are  ^jrohlbited 
by  the  same  dally  bulletin,  paragraph  6  there- 
of, from  living  In  town  off  the  post  (St. 
John's  is  one-half  mile  away)  And.  further, 
the  dally  bulletin  Indicates  that  these  men 
not  living  on  the  post  at  Port  Pepperrell  will 
not  get  commissary  privileges  for  their  fami- 
lies. Is  not  the  Pederal  law  on  Government 
housing  (see  exhibit  D.  p.  8)  authorising 
tenancy  for  all  ranka  a  higher  authority  than 
Army  restrictive  measures? 

This  obvious  arbitrary,  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination In  favor  of  enlisted  men  with 
foreign  wives  (Newfoundlanders)  and  against 
men  of  the  same  grades  who  have  married 
loyal  American  citizens  Is  really  unbeliev- 
able, except  that  It  la  ao  typical  of  the  stu- 
pidity in  high  ranka  in  the  War  Department 
and  In  local  Army  commands  Or  Is  this 
policy  part  of  the  Inducement  to  have  men 
who  have  married  loyal  American  girls  to 
recnllst  In  the  Army?  Perhaps  to  save  the 
country  and  Its  material  bounty  for  the  com- 
fort of  foreigners  while  denying  the  same 
comforts  to  Americans? 

This  policy  shows  even  more  contempt  for 
th««e  enlisted  men  (sergeanu.  oorporals.  pri- 
vates first  class,  and  privates)  with  Amerlcsn 
wivss  when  it  Is  set  beside  the  lavuh  quar- 
ters furnished  at  and  on  Port  Pepperrell  for 
familiss  of  officers  and  the  first  three  gradea 
o*  «»Ii«ted   men    (staff   sergeants,    technical 
sergeants,  aag  aastar  sergeants)  as  author- 
laed  by  congrMSknal  law  and  Army  regula- 
tions (see  AR  35-4530.  exhibit  I;  AR  35-4330. 
•xhiblt  I;  AR  310-10.  change  13.  exhibit  K). 
and  this  la  true  for  this  privileged  claas  (offi- 
cers and  the  first  three  enlisted  gradea)  re- 
gardlasa  of  how  good.  bad.  or  indifferent  a 
foreigner  the  wife  might  be  or  If  she  is  Amer- 
ican or  not.    In  addition  to  family  quarters, 
these  wlvea.  foreigners  or  Americana,  of  oO- 
cers  and   the  first   three  grades  of  enlisted 
men  get  other  luxuries  such  as  deliveries  of 
food    from    the   Army    commissary   store   by 
means  of  Army  Uansportation   (see  exhibit 
C).    rental   allowances    for   officers  of   sums 
greater  than  the  actual  rent  (see  AR  35-4330. 
par.  5.  exhibit  I),  aubatatence  allowances  for 
officers   (AR   35-4330.  par    1.  exhibit  I),  and 
for   enlUted    men   of   the   first   three   gradea 
(see  -AR  35-4520.  par.  1  and  par  13.  exhibit  I) 
and  family  quarters  for  enlisted  men  of  the 
first  three  grades    (exhibit  I)      The  list  of 
other  special  privUeges  for  this  claas  could 
perhaps  be  lengthened  ad  infinitum. 

Now  of  course  the  ridiculous  reascm  the 
local  sUff  of  officers  give  for  refusing  to  en- 
listed men  below  the  first  three  grades be- 
low ataC  Higiaut— who  have  American  wives 
ths  prlvUsff^  of  buyUjg  food  st  the  Army 
commissary  ftore:  and  of  living  in  spart- 
menU  at  PortsPepperrell;  and  of  receiving  ra- 
tion allowance  is  that  the  War  Department— 
and  conseqtaehtly  its  counterpert.  the  Army 
locally— haa  forbidden  wives  xrf  enlisted  men 
below  the  grade  of  staff  sergeant  to  leave 
continental  United  States  by  virtue  cf  War 
Department  Circular  135  dated  April  25.  1M5. 
section  n.  paragraph  Id.  as  amended  by  War 
Department  Circular  253  dated  August  30 
1945.  section  V  (see  exhibit  A),  wherein 
the  foUowing  tindemocraUc  claas  distinction 
verbiage  Is  tised:  "Travel  to  Newfoundland 
by  depcndenu  of  United  SUtes  Army  and 
Navy  personnel  whose  grade,  rank,  or  rating 
entitles  them  to  transportation  of  their  de- 


pendents at  Government  expense     •     •     • 
Is  authorised." 

These  men  of  genhis  reason  that  because 
of  AR  56-120.  paragraph  8  (see  exhibit  G) 
and  AR  35-4880.  paragraph  1  (see  exhibit 
H)  only  dependents  of  enlisted  men  above 
the  fourth  grade — fourth  grade  meaning  the 
equivalent  of  the  grade  of  sergeant — and  de- 
pendents of  conunlssioned  officers  are  entitled 
to  transportation  at  Government  expense  by 
reason  of  the  language  "when  any  officer, 
warrant  ottcer,  or  enlisted  man  above  the 
fourth  grade  •  •  •  the  United  SUtes 
will  furnish  transportation  in  kind  frum 
funds  appropriated  for-  his  dependenu.** 
And  so  the  similar  language  used  in  circu- 
lar 353  (e.rhlblt  A)  Is  such  that  only  de- 
pendents of  staff  sergeants  or  higher  or  of 
commissioned  officers  are  permitted  to  leave 
continental  United  SUtes.  Wives  of  enlisted 
men  of  the  grade  of  sergeant  or  less  are  by 
these  regulations  prohibited  from  coming  to 
Newfoundland  at  their  own  expense  or  even 
of  leaving  continental  United  States  for  any 
place  ouuide  thereof  where  any  other  Amer- 
ican citizen  Is  entitled  to  go.  (For  equal 
stupidity  refer  to  exhibit  M  which  quotes 
General  Elchelberger  as  desiring  the  same  dis- 
crtmlnatlon  for  the  occupation  troops  in 
Ja(>an  ) 

Since  when  does  the  War  Department  or 
the  Army  In  peacetime  have  Jurisdiction  to 
prohibit  an  American  dtlxen.  who  Is  not  In 
the  armed  forces,  from  traveling  outside  the 
United  States?  Is  not  such  travel  by  such 
citixens  the  sole  province  of  the  SUte  De- 
partment? Especially  when  the  SUte  De- 
partment has  passed  rules  or  orders  allowing 
any  American  to  travel  to  Newfoundland 
without  even  a  passport? 

Not  only  are  wives  of  officers  and  of  the  first 
three  enlisted  grades  permitted  to  come  to 
Newfoundland  but  by  AR  3S  4880  paragraph 
la  (see  exhibit  H)  thev  are  authorized  to  re- 
imbursement from  the  Government  for  their 
expenses  of  travel,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
expense  of  transportation  l>ack  tc  the  United 
States  by  reason  of  War  Department  Circular 
387.  section  X  (see  exhibit  I) .  which  removed 
the  prevloiM  restriction  of  one  movement  of 
dependents  st  Government  expense  for  those 
dependanu  of  oflteers  and  the  first  three  en- 
listed grades  (staff  sergeant  or  higher)  which 
restriction  of  cne  movement  was  originally 
imposed  by  AR  35-4880  paragraph  9  (see  ex- 
hibit H).  In  fact  the  above-cited  Circular 
287  (exhibit  I.  p.  I)  has  maue  It  permissible 
for  wlvea  of  ai*  men  above  the  grade  of  ser- 
geant to  be  transported  st  Government  ex- 
pense any  numl>er  of  times  Indeflnltery. 
whareaa  wives  of  men  l>elow  the  grade  of  staff 
MTgeant  are  not  permitted  by  the  War  De- 
partment or  Army  to  even  come  to  New- 
foundland or  anywheie  elae  ouUlde  the 
United  States  (however  they  do  come  any- 
way becaure  the  Sute  Department  in  fact 
permiu  themt.  P.rhaps  this  principle  of 
discrimination  and  Inverted,  perverted  de- 
mocracy practiced  by  the  War  Department 
and  Army  U  what  we  enlisted  men  below  the 
grade  of  staff  sergeart  with  American  wives 
have  been  sacrificing  time,  money,  separa- 
tion, and  effort  to  preserve?  Or  would  not 
HlUer's  democracy  be  Just  about  as  good  aa 
this  type  set  up  by  the  Army? 

In  ahort.  because  of  all  '.hese  confilctlng 
and  confused  Army  regtUstlons  and  orders 
devoted  to  help  the  privileged  few  and  ro 
destroy  the  famUy  life  of  men  below  the 
grade  of  etaff  aergeanU  married  before  the 
war  to  good  American  giria.  the  local  "om- 
mander  and  hi  mutakes  find  their  Justifica- 
tion to  enact  equally  rldlculoua  Army  ordera 
here  In  Newfoundland.  supplemenUng  the 
perverted  restrictions  of  Circular  125  as 
amended  by  ''Ircular  353.  thus  permlttUig 
only  wives  of  men  above  the  grade  of  ser- 
geant and  if  oOoers  to  come  to  Newfound- 
land (see  Newfoundlant  Base  Command 
Memorandum  No.  63,  par  3.  dated  Augtist  37. 
1945.  and  par.  ',  of  Adjutant  General  s  letter 
attached  thereto;  exhibit  B). 
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It  la  no  secret  that  the  War  Department 
made  the  order  contained  In  circular  252  (see 
exhibit  A) .  allowing  wives  of  the  higher  ranks 
to  travel  to  Newfoundland  because  of  specific 
request  to  that  effect  by  the  local  Army  com- 
mander suggesting  the  language:  "by  de- 
pendents of  United  SUtes  Army  •  •  • 
jjersonnel  whose  grade,  rank,  or  rating  entitle 
them  to  the  transportation  of  their  depend- 
ents at  Government  expense."  Why  was  no 
request  made  for  the  same  privileges  for  men 
of  all  grades  and  ranks.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  apartments  at  Fort  Pepperrell  still 
remain  vacant?  And  when  ample  accommo- 
dations ctn  be  obuined  in  the  toa-n  of  St. 
John's  (and  have  been  obtained — at  high 
rents,  of  cou.-se — by  many  private*  whose 
wives  cam?  without  Army  permission  but 
with  State  Department  permls.slon  and  per- 
mission of  Newfoundland  Immigration  au- 
thorities)? The  answer  is  plain:  Arrogance, 
conceit,  stupidity,  and  selfishness  of  those 
Army  officers  In  Newfoundland  who  control 
this  policy  prevented  it  The  size  of  these 
attributes  rivals  those  in  the  Adjutant  Gen- 
erals  Office  In  Washlngtoa.  where  these  In- 
sipid policies  are  finally  determined. 

So  the  local  United  States  Army  officers  go 
from  this  War  Department -Army  policy  of 
prohibition  of  travel  to  Newfoundland  for 
wives  of  men  less  than  staff  sergeant  in  grade 
to  their  asinine  .-oncluslon  that  no  other 
privileges  normally  given  other  men  of  the 
sime  grade  can  be.  granted  these  dastardly 
men  who  brought  their  loyal  and  true  Ameri- 
can wives  from  the  United  States,  while  the 
same  privileges  woulc'  be  granted  to  any  sol- 
dier who  picked  up  with  any  sort  of  foreign 
woman,  good  or  bad,  as  a  wife. 

Furthermore,  Is  not  the  denial  of  com- 
missary privileges  to  any  enlisted  men  of 
any  grade  a  violation  of  the  will  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  expressed  in 
Federal  law.  TlUe  10.  United  Slates  Code,  Sec- 
tion 1237.  enacted  by  our  United  States  Con- 
gress and  which  Is  Just  as  binding  upon  our 
Secretary  of  War  or  local  Army  commanders 
as  upon  any  other  citizen?  (See  sec.  1237, 
exh  bit  BB.»  This  law  definitely  specifies 
"the  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  shall 
prrcure  and  keep  for  sale  to  officers  and  en- 
listed men  at  cost  price  •  •  •  for  cash 
or  on  credit,  such  articles."  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  Federal  law  uses  the  word  "shall" 
which  is  a  command  or  mandate  to  do  a 
thing,  and  tha*  it  specifies  aale  to  "officers 
and  enlisted  men"  without  making  any  dis- 
tinction as  to  rank  or  grade?  When  the  Fed- 
eral law  gives  no  authority  to  create  a  class 
distinction  as  to  rank  and  grade,  how  can  the 
War  Department  staff  or  local  commanders 
and  staff  be  arrcgant  enough  to  create  classes 
In  open  defiance  of  Federal  law,  an  authority 
greater  than  theirs?  Also,  does  not  the  War 
Department's  pronouncement  on  this  sub- 
ject of  enlisted  men  buying  food  at  the  Army 
store  as  contained  in  AR  30-2290.  dated  Au- 
gust 10.  1938,  paragraphs  1  and  2  (see  exhibit 
BB»,  also  clearly  state  that  sales  shall  be 
made  (par.  2a  (1)  (a))  to  "officers,  war- 
rant officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the 
Array"  without  specifying  any  right  of  local 
commanders  to  withhold  privileges  from  men 
of  any  grade  or  rank?  Just  where  do  despotic, 
dlctator-mlnded  commanding  officers  get 
their  authority  to  withhold  privileges  from 
enlisted  men  of  lower  grades  who  have  good 
American  wives  in  direct  violation  of  both 
Pederal  law  and  War  Department  order? 
Does  any  officer's  twisted  mind  sincerely  be- 
lieve the  restriction  on  travel  of  dependents 
to  Newfoundland  as  contained  in  Circular 
125  as  amended  by  Circular  252  (exhibit  A) 
Is  sound  basis  for  such  stupid  refusal  of  com- 
missary privileges  to  men  wit4&  American 
wives? 

With  reference  to  the  Newfoundland  com- 
manding officer's  refusal  of  family  quarters  to 
enlisted  men  tielow  the  third  enlisted  grade 
with  American  wives  (see  Daily  Bulletin. 
November  16,  1945,  pars.  1  and  2;  exhibit  D), 
is  it  plain,  grade -school  common  sense  to  use 


the  travel  restriction  of  wives  of  enlisted  men 
as  conUlned  in  Circular  125  as  amended  by 
Circular  252  (exhibit  A)  as  Justification  for 
this  refusal  of  family  quarters?  Especially 
Is  it  sensible  when  Army  regulations  Impose 
no  such  restriction  upon  the  commander  on 
the  subject  of  assignment  of  family  quar- 
ters, and  instead  expressly  exhort  the  com- 
mander to  make  asslgnmenU  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  service?  (See  AR  210-10  and 
change  13  thereof:  exhibit  K.)  Is  It  for 
the  best  Interests  of  the  service  for  any  Army 
commander  to  assign  all  enlisted  men  with 
foreign  wives  to  quarters  while  enlUted  men 
of  the  same  grades  with  American  wives  are 
denied  family  apartments  or  quarters:  and. 
furthermore,  when  the  quarters  available 
are  numerous  enough  to  house  all  married 
men  and  families  no  matter  how  foreign  or 
American  the  wives  are?  A  commander  who 
knows  as  little  as  some  In  the  field  would 
perhaps  answer  "Yes"  to  this  question.  In 
fact,  the  local  commander  Is  giving  corporals 
(and  In  some  cases  privates)  with  New- 
foundland (foreign)  wives  reenlisting  in  the 
Regular  Army  permanent  quarters,  which 
quarters  are  in  as  excellent  condition  as  offi- 
cers' quarters  (see  exhibit  D)  and  designed 
for  use  by  officers  and  the  first  three  grades  of 
enlisted  men.  And  is  all  this  sensible  when 
a  Federal  law  authorizes  renting  Govern- 
ment housing  to  all  ranks?    (See  exhibit  D.) 

As  for  the  separate  rations  allowance,  the 
travel  restrictions  of  Circulars  125  and  25S 
(exhibit  A)  are  again  used  by  the  local  com- 
mander for  Justification  in  denying  separate 
rations  allowance  to  enlisted  men  below  the 
grade  of  staff  sergeant  with  American  wives 
in  Newfoundland,  while  granting  them  to 
enlisted  men  of  the  same  grade  who  have 
married  Newfoundlanders  (foreigners)  (see 
exhibit  D).  Is  this  good  Judgment  or  ob- 
servance of  the  express  direction  of  the  War 
Department  as  contained  in  Circular  134 
dated  April  8,  1944.  paragraph  1  thereof  (see 
exhibit  J)  where  it  is  stated:  "The  post 
commander  •  •  •  rnay  In  his  discretion 
and  with  due  regard  for  the  best  Interests  of 
the  service  •  •  •  authorize  Individual 
men  to  mess  separately"?  This  item  thus 
falls  in  the  same  category  of  customary  mili- 
tary stupidity  as  the  denial  of  family  quar- 
ters to  men  with  American  wives  residing 
with  them  in  Newfoundland. 

Even  foreign  domestic  servants  and  maids 
of  officers  get  better  consideration  than  the 
American  wives  of  enlisted  men  Ijelow  the 
grade  of  staff  sergeant  with  regard  to  re- 
ceiving family  quarters  at  Port  Pepperrell  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  AR  210-10,  Change 
13  dated  January  8,  1944,  paragraph  13e. 
(See  exhibit  K.) 

The  last  straw  to  all  this  discrimination 
against  enlisted  men  below  staff  sergeant 
with  American  wives  is  that  the  local  com- 
mander has  urged  the  equally  perverted  Ad- 
jutant Generals  Office  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  back  up  his  decision  in  denying 
transporUtion  at  Government  expense  back 
to  the  United  States  from  Newfoundland  for 
those  American  wives  of  such  enlisted  men 
below  staff  sergeant,  which  wives  have  come 
to  Newfoundland  with  State  Department 
permission  but  without  Army  permits.  Sev- 
eral such  enlisted  men  have  made  requests 
and  have  been  refused  orders  allowing  trans- 
portation of  their  dependents  back  to  the 
United  SUtes  by  Government  conveyance  or 
at  Government  expense.  This  the  local  com- 
mander Is  doing  although  the  War  Depart- 
ment over  General  Marshall's  signature  has 
stated,  contrary  to  that  decision.  In  circular 
245  dated  August  II,  1945,  paragraph  3  and 
3a  that  transportation  at  Government  ex- 
pense will  be  furnished  to  dependenU  of  all 
military  personnel  (regardless  of  rank  or 
grade)  on  duty  at  stations  ouUlde  continen- 
tal United  States  (see  exhibit  F).  How  can 
any  intelligent  person  read  an  exception  into 
this  Eo  as  to  exclude  American  wives  who 
came  to  Newfoundland  with  permission  of 


our  United  States  Government  through  ths 
State  Department  tut  contrary  to  the  Armv's 
ridiculous  verbiage  in  circulars  125  and  252 
(see  exhibit  A) ,  the  Army  having  no  Jurisdic- 
tion in  peace  at  leajt  to  restrict  travel  of 
civilians? 

Furthermore.  Is  not  the  War  Department. 
General  Marshall,  and  the  Army  required — 
like  any  other  citizen — to  obey  Federal  laws 
enacted  by  our  United  States  Congress,  and 
specifically  the  Federal  law  known  as  the 
Military  Appropriations  Act.  1946  (see  ex- 
hibit E),  and  are  they  not  required,  if  they 
issue  Army  regulations  on  a  subject  covered 
in  this  law  such  as  transporUtion  of  de- 
pendents, to  follow  the  Federal  law?  Is  not 
the  Federal  law  a  higher  authority  than  the 
War  D3partment,  General  Marshall,  and 
Army?  It  will  be  noted  that  the  Federal  law 
expressly  says  that  dependents  of  such  mili- 
tary personnel  without  regard  to  rank  or 
grade  may  be  moved,  and  Rhows  no  intention 
that  foreign  wives  shall  alone  be  a  privileged 
class  to  the  exclusion  of  good,  loyal  American 
wives.  And  if  the  law  is  Interpreted  to  per- 
mit such  exclusl'^r.  of  American  wives,  what 
principlr?  of  American  democracy  Justifies 
the  transport  at  Government  expense  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  100.000  or  more  British.  Ger- 
man. French,  and  a  varied  assortment  of  all 
colors  and  nationalitie<)  of  foreign  wives  back 
to  the  United  States  while  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  small  expense  of  transporting 
the  relatively  few  American  wives  back  to 
the  United  Gtates?  In  addition,  other  Amer- 
ican wives  and  foreign  wives  of  enlisted  men. 
staff  sergeant  or  higher,  and  of  commiEslt)ned 
officers  get  free  rides  at  Government-Ux- 
payers'  expense  back  to  the  United  States: 
and  as  mentioned  before,  no  longer  are  they 
restricted  to  one  move  at  Government  ex- 
pense because  of  circular  287.  section  X,  Sep- 
teml>er  20.  1945  (see  exhibit  I,  p.  1 ) .  In  fact, 
one  staff  sergeant,  a  bigamist.  In  Newfound- 
land took  his  second  illegal  foreign  wife 
which  he  married  in  Newfoundland  back  to 
the  United  StPtes  at  Government  expense; 
and  had  such  authority  by  the  above  Army 
regulations  regardless  of  how  many  times  his 
lawful  American  wife  might  have  traveled 
at  Government  expense. 

The  apex  of  the  ridiculous  was  reached 
lately  when  a  staff  sergeant  recently  so  pro- 
moted here  In  Newfoundland  was  threatened 
with  denial  of  benefiU,  such  as  family  quar- 
ters on  th*^  post,  etc.,  to  which  other  staff 
sergeanu  married  are  entitled.  t>ecau8e  his 
wife  was  brought  here  without  an  Army  per- 
mit at  a  time  when  he  was  only  a  corporal 
in  grade  His  wife  came  from  the  United 
States.  Yes,  circular  125.  as  amended,  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  this  foolish  attitude. 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  Canadian  Army  In 
Newfoundland  all  during  the  war  by  lu 
quota  system  permitted  in  practical  effect  all 
its  personnel  of  any  rank  or  grade  to  bring 
their  wives  from  Canada  to  live  with  them. 
And  hat  was  true  also  of  the  Canadian  Navy 
stationed  in  Newfoundland.  The  Canadian 
Army  and  Navy  treated  none  of  its  person- 
nels' wives,  no  matter  what  grade  the  service- 
man held,  as  an  outlaw.  Certainly,  the 
Canadians  would  not  have  been  so  stupid 
as  to  give  privileges  to  Newfoundland  wives 
marrying  Canadians  which  they  would  deny 
their  own  Canadian  wives  married  to  Cana- 
dians. So  one  can  see  that  Canada  follows 
a  Christian  policy  of  fostering  family  life 
where  It  does  not  interfere  with  military 
activity,  In  compleU  contrast  to  what  we  In 
America  consider  as  sensible,  but  which  is 
really  a  pagan.  Immoral  policy.  However, 
one  must  admit  the  greater  democracy  in 
Canada,  and  must  also  admit  that  Canada 
probably  has  a  greater  proportion  of  people 
with  sound  religious  principles  controlling 
their  Government  and  the  armed  services 
tl.an  the  proportion  of  the  same  controlling 
the  United  States  Government  and  Army. 
Even  the  people  living  in  Newfoundland 
think  the  American  policy  is  stupid  and  anti- 
religious.    (See  exhibit  L.) 
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tbOM  the  !nt«llt^nt  principles.  Gov. 
cmnient  and  country  for  which  all  enlisted 
fought?  It  might  be  if  the  War  De- 
partment and  Army  were  cleaned  of  Its 
■tup  d  character*  and  parasites  whose  un- 
portions  of  their  pay  coming  from 
7nited  States  Treasury  far  exceeds  the 
cost  of  tramportlnc  a  few 
Amatlcan  wives  to  the  United  States  and  the 
of  other  benefits  (commiaaary  benefits, 
anovancc,  and  amlly  quarters)  un- 
denied  them  In  violation  of  Federal 
Army  regulations,  or  common  sense, 
these  local  drains  on  the  Federal 
wearing  imlforms  have  the  same 
desire  to  stop  Government  costs  or 
Federal  Treasury  when  they  take,  as 
have,  ten  1M3  Army  staff  cars  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  declare  them  stirplus  prop- 
have  the  Army  recondition  and  paint 
put  on  new  tires,  and  sell  them  to  the 
only  of  highest  .ank  (themselves)  at 
Lhan  one-third  or  one-half  their  market 
I  about  $450  in  United  States  money)? 
these  matters  might  be  good  advertlse- 
for  the  current  Army  enlistment  drive, 
eapetlally  the  prospective  soldiers  who  have 
American  wives. 
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Order  172:   Public  quarters  for  prl- 
wub  Newfoundland  wife, 
rial  Order  168:  Family  quarters  for  cor- 
and  sert^eant  married  to  foreigners. 
(lal  Order  170:  8«>parate  rations  to  prl- 
to  Newfoundlander 
AldttHJrity  to  ration  separately  for  private 
man-  ed  in  Newfoundland  to  foreigner. 
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KXHiBrr  r 
Transportation  of  dependents 


KXHiarr  o 

5&-ia0:  Transfer  of  dependents  at  Gov- 
aapense. 

IXHIUT  H 

35-4680:  Retmbursement  lor  trmnspor* 
of  dependents. 

■UUBTT    I 

Cltirular  S87:  Transportation,  and  AJt  36- 
quarters   and   subsistence   for   thlrd- 


AR  33-4230:  Subsistence  and  rental  allow- 
ance for  oOeers. 

sxHiBrr  3 

Circular  134  and  Army  Regulatiooa  rt  en- 
listed men  mess  separately. 

aXMIBII    K 

Authority  for  asetgnlng  quarters. 

Eunarr  A 
CncvtAB  123 

Wsa  DBPAaTMXirr, 
ira^Ain^on.  D.  C.  Apni  25.  1945. 
iSffec^lve  unUI  October  25,  Ittt  iinlMi  ■iiiiiii  i 
rescinded  or  super— dad) 

BMn:  Kvery   enlisted   man   43 
•*  •€•  or  o?«r,  whose  service  is  honor- 


able  and  who  votavtMlIy  applies  lo  writing 
to  his  immediata  ccwimandlng  oOcer  for  a 
discharge,  will  be  sent  to  a  separauon  center, 
as  provided  in  current  luAtructlons,  for  dis- 
charge under  tbe  provisions  of  AR  013-363 
(Convenience  of  the  Government)  and  this 
circular.  Such  applicants  overseas  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  appropriate  separation  center 
In  the  United  States  in  excess  of  rotation 
quotas.  Military  necessity  or  other  require- 
ments or  limitations  will  not  be  a  bar  to  dis- 
charge; however,  this  authority  will  not  be 
used  m  lieu  of  disciplinary  action,  nor  when 
discharge  under  other  Army  regulations  is  ap- 
propriate, nor  when  the  individual  concerned 
is  under  medical  or  surgical  treatment.  The 
provisions  of  this  circular  do  not  apply  to 
enlisted  women  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

I  AG  230.8  (17  April  45)  | 

n.  Travel:  1.  Civilian  dep>endenU  of  mili- 
tary personnel  and  of  War  Department  civil- 
ian employees  may  enjoy  tlie  same  travel 
ptivUeges  accorded  to  other  civilians  but  they 
may  not  proceed  to  a  theater,  base,  or  com- 
mand ouUlde  the  contlnenui  United  Ststes 
in  which  military  or  civilian  personnel  upon 
whom  they  are  dependent  are  stationed  ex- 
cept— 

a.  When  they  are  bona  fide  members  of— 

(1)  Army  Nurse  Corps. 

(2)  Women's  Army  Corps. 

(3)  American  Red  Cross. 

(41  United  Service  Organlmtleba. 

b.  When  they  are  dependents  of  bona  fide 
members  of  military  attach^  staffs  or  oflices 
and  military  commissions  or  missions  In 
L.*tln  America,  provided  siKh  travel  is  appro- 
priately authorized  in  War  Department  or- 
ders. 

c.  Upon  specific  request  of  a  theater  or  baae 
c«immander  for  their  employi.ient  In  a  capac- 
ity necessary  to  the  war  effort. 

d.  With  respect  to  the  Baham.is,  the  Carib- 
bean Defense  Command,  and  Brazil.  In  ac- 
cordance with  Joint  Army  and  Na^-y  policy, 
travel  by  dependents  of  United  States  Army 
and  Navy  personnel,  whose  grade,  rank,  or 
rating  entitles  them  to  the  transportation  of 
their  dependents  at  Government  expense,  and 
by  depenUenu  of  War  and  Navy  Department 
civilian  employees  on  permanent  duty  in 
these  areaa.  la  authorised  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing oondltlons: 

(1)  That  the  travel  is  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  residence  with  (not  vlaltlng)  the 
personnel  concerned; 

(2>  That  in  each  area  the  appropriate 
Army  and  Nav-  eoouBUiders  will  coordinate 
local  Implementation  which  win  be  governed 
by  availability  and  sulUblllty  of  housing,  the 
availability  of  medical  supplies,  and  other 
p.'rtine.it  local  conditions: 

(3)  That  in  each  area  the  appropriate 
Army  and  Navy  commanders,  respectively, 
will  determine  the  order  In  which  applica- 
tions for  authorlzaUou  for  dependent's  travel 
Will  be  granted; 

(4)  That  no  Government  transportation 
will  be  furnished  except  a*  may  became  avail- 
able as  surplus; 

(5)  That  reimbursement  for  transporta- 
Uon  of  dependent.*  wUI  be  effected  in  ac- 
cordance with  exutlng  law; 

(6)  That  no  household  goods  or  private 
automobiles  will  be  transported  via  Govern- 
ment transporUtion  or  at  Government  ex- 
pense; 

<7)  That  no  Increase  in  Army  or  Navy 
personnel  as^^igued  to  the  above  areas  will 
result. 

2.  The  fact  that  a  member  of  the  Army 
Nurse  Corps.  Women  s  Army  Corps.  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  United  Service  Organisations. 
or  a  civilian  Is  a  blood  relaUve  of.  or  marries, 
a  member  of  the  armed  forces  or  a  War  De- 
partment civilian  employee  in  an  oversea 
theater,  base,  or  command,  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  effect  an  advantage  or  disadvantage 
In  the  assignment  or  duty  of  either  person, 
nor  will  It  be  allowed  to  preclude  the  privi- 
leges normally  allowed  to  such  persons  Aa- 
slgnments  of  personnel  under  mUltar>-  con- 
trol to  duty  overseas  and  aathorization  for 
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others  to  proceed  wUl  be  made  solely  on  tbe 
basis  of  military  necessity  and   without  re- 
gard to  the  personal  relationships  involved. 
3.  Section  IV,  Circular  No.  238.  War  De- 
partment. 1844.  pertaining  to  the  foregoing 
subject,  1/.  rescinded. 
I  AG  510  (17  April  45)  | 
By  order  of  tbe  Secretary  of  War: 

O.  C.  Masshaix. 

Chie/  of  Staff. 
Official: 

J.  A.  Uuo. 
ira^>r  Gemral,  The  Adfutai.t  Gtneral. 

CiacTTLAi  197 

Was  DxPAaTMXNT. 
Washington,  D   C..  June  30.  1945. 
IV.  Travel :  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph 
2.  section  n,  WD.  Circular  125.  1045,  is  changed 
as  follows: 

Assignments  of  personnel  under  military 
control  to  duty  overseas  and  authcrizatlon 
for  others  to  proceed  will  be  made  solely  on 
the  basis  d  military  necessity  and  without 
regard  to  thr  personal  relationships  Involved, 
except  aa  provided  In  section  V,  WD.  Circu- 
lar 47.  IMS 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

O.  C.  MaasHAix. 

Chie/  of  SiuJJ. 
Official: 

J.  A    Uuo, 
Mafcr  Oeneral.  The  Adfutant  General. 

CiBCtnjii  203 

WaC  DCPAaTMXMT. 

Washington.  ')   C,  July  «.  IMS 
VI.  Travel:   Paragraph   le.  section  II.  WD, 
Circular  125.  1946.  is  added  as  follows: 

e.  Travel  to  Bermuda  by  dependenu  of 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  personnel 
whoae  grade,  rank,  or  rating  entitles  them  to 
the  transportation  of  their  dependents  at 
Government  expense,  and  t>y  dependents  cf 
War  and  Navy  Department  civilian  employees 
on  permanent  duty  in  Bermuda.  Is  authoriacd 
subject  to  the  conditions  enumerated  under 
d  above 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

G.  C.  Mabshail. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

J.  A.  Uiio. 
Major  Generai.  The  Adjutant  General. 

Cucm^B  252 

Wmi  DEPArrjfiNT. 
Washington,  D  C .  August  20.  194i. 
V  Travel:  Section  n,  WD.  Circular  125. 
1945.  as  amended  by  section  IV.  WD.  Circu- 
lar 197.  and  section  VI.  WD.  Circular  203.' 
1945.  la  further  amended  by  adding  para- 
graph If.  as  follows: 

f.  Travel  to  Newfoundland  by  dependents 
of  United  SUtes  Army  and  Navy  personnel 
whose  grade,  rank,  or  rating  entitles  them  to 
the  t'ansportatlon  of  their  dependents  at 
Government  expense,  and  by  dependents  cf 
War  and  Navy  Department  civilian  employees 
on  permanent  duty  in  Neu-foundland.  Is  au- 
thorized .subject  to  the  conditions  enumer- 
ated urder  d  above. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

O.  C.  Mabshall. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

EowABo  F   Wnsnx, 

Major  Ger.eral, 
Acting  The  Adjutant  General. 


ExHnn  B 

MXUOCANDCII    No.    03,   TBAVKL   or   DXPtN  CENTS 

.    TO  Nkwfoumdland 

Hkaoouaituis. 
NKwrocirDLAfro  Basc  Comma  no 

Utrrrxo  Stars  Abmt. 
APO  863.  CSBX  or  Postmastib. 
Mew  rork.  N.  Y.,  August  27,  1945. 
1.  Attention  of  all  concerned  (only  officers 
•nd  first  three  grades)    Is  directed  to  con- 


fidential letter  AGO.  subject.  Travel  of  De- 
pendents of  Military  Personnel  to  Newfound- 
land, dated  Augu.st  17,  1945  (classification  re- 
duced to  "Restricted"),  copy  of  which  is 
appended  hereto  as  enclosure  No.  1. 

2.  All  United  States  military  personnel  or 
War  Department  civilian  employees  coming 
within  the  purview  of  paragraph  2,  enclosure 
No.  1  (see  AG  letter,  next  sheet),  who  desire 
to  have  their  dependents  establish  residence 
with  them  in  Newfoundland  will  make  appli- 
cation, through  post  commanders,  for  per- 
mission therefor  to  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Newfoundland  Base  Command.  Appli- 
cation forms  for  this  purpose  may  be  pro- 
cured from  the  AdJuUnt  General.  Newfound- 
land Base  Command,  or  from  post  adjutants. 

3.  Before  request  Is  approved,  applicants 
will  be  required  to  show  that  suitable  hous- 
ing is  available  for  their  dependents,  either 
on  or  off  the  post.  Post  commanders  in  their 
forwarding  endorsements  will  indicate  either 
(1)  that  suitable  quarters  are  available  on 
the  post  or  (2)  that  the  individual  has  pro- 
cured suitable  housing  in  the  neighboring 
community. 

4.  If  no  Government  transportation  is  re- 
quested: When  application  is  approved,  the 
commanding  general.  Newfoundland  Base 
Command,  will  issue  to  the  applicant  a  let- 
ter of  authorization  for  the  travel  of  de- 
pendents. This  letter  must  be  sen*-  to  the 
dependents  concerned,  and  will  be  used  In 
lieu  of  a  passport.  It  must  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  dependenu  at  all  times  while  travel 
to  Newfoundland  is  being  performed. 

5.  If  Government  transportation  is  re- 
quested. Lists  of  dependents  approved  by 
the  commanding  general.  Newfoundland 
Base  Command,  for  travel  to  Newfoundland 
win  be  forwarded  In  accordance  with  para- 
graphs 6  and  7,  enclosure  No.  1,  to  The  Ad- 
jutant General,  and  the  commanding  gen- 
eral, Army  Service  Forces.  Persons  request- 
ing Government  transportation  for  their 
dependents  will  instruct  such  dependents  to 
take  no  action  in  connection  with  Govern- 
ment-provided transportation  prior  to  receipt 
of  instructions  and  invitational  travel  orders 
issued  by  The  Adjutant  General. 

6.  Medical  care  for  dependents.  Due  to 
the  limited  Medical  Department  personnel  to 
be  stationed  in  Newfoundland,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary. Initially,  to  restrict  medical  care  for 
dependents  as  follows: 

(a)  Only  out-patient  -reatment  and  emer- 
gency care,  which  in  civilian  practice  Is  equiv- 
alent 'o  office  calls  and  residence  calls,  will  be 
provided  for  dependents  of  United  States 
Army  personnel  at  poet  hospitals  in  New- 
foundland. 

(b)  A  baby  clinic  will  be  operated  one 
afternoon  each  week  for  the  purpose  of  rou- 
tine physical  examinations  and  immuniza- 
tions for  children  of  preschool  age. 

(c)  Hospitalization  of  cases  of  any  type, 
dental  treatment,  and  maternity  service  (in- 
cluding prenatal  care)  will  not  be  provided. 

7.  Immunization:  The  following  Immuni- 
zations are  required  prior  to  departure  from 
the  United  States. 

(a)  Smallpox  vaccination  unless  immu- 
nized within  the  past  year.  Waiver  of  small- 
pox vaccination  in  the  case  of  infants  under 
3  months  is  authorized. 

(b)  Typhoic'.  and  paratyphoid  (triple  ty- 
phoid vaccine)  unless  Immunized  within  the 
past  year.  This  Immunization  consists  of 
three  inoculations  administered  at  weekly 
intervals  which  will  require  a  total  of  2 
weeks.  Waiver  of  the  requirements  for  triple 
typhoid  vaccine  for  Infants  under  1  year  of 
age  is  authorized. 

(NoTX. — In  this  connection.  It  Is  suggested 
that  dependents  contact  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  a  general  hospital,  general  dispen- 
sary. Army  airfield,  or  Army  camp,  post,  or 
station  nearest  their  hotnes  who  will  be  In 
a  position  to  administer  the  necessary  Im- 
munizations. A  private  physician  may  ad- 
minister immunization  Inoculations,  but  If 
so,  a  certificate  lor  same  must  be  obtained 


for  presentation  to  mllltarv  authorities  when 
required  (AG-10).) 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Connell: 
A.  H.  Wakken. 
Colonel,  G.  S.  C.  Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 
I  SEAL  I  F.  J.  Matthtws, 

Captain,  A.  G.  D..  Adjutant  General. 

War  Department, 
The  ADjtTTANT  Genxral's  Orncx, 
Washington.  D.  C,  August  17,  1945. 
Subject:    Travel   of   dependents   of  military 

personnel  to  Newfoundland. 
To:  Commanding  Generals,  Eastern  Defense 
Command,  Governors  Island,  N.  Y.;  New- 
foundland Base  Command,  APO  862,  care 
of  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1.  War  and  Na^^  Departments  have  agreed 
to  the  following  provisions  governing  travel  to 
Newfoundland  by  dependents  of  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  personnel  and  dependents  of 
War  and  Navy  Departments  civUian  em- 
ployees stationed  in  Newfoundland: 

2.  Travel  to  Newfoundland  by  the  depend- 
ents of  United  States  Army  and  Navy  person- 
nel, whose  grade,  rank  (nobody  below  staff 
sergeant) ,  or  rating  entitle  them  to  the  trans- 
portation of  their  dependents  at  Government 
expense,  and  by  dependents  of  War  and  Navy 
Departments  civilian  employees  on  perma- 
nent duty  In  Newfoundland  Is  authorized 
subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  the  travel  Is  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  residence  with  (not  visiting)  the 
personnel  concerned. 

(b)  That  the  commanding  general,  New- 
foundland base  command,  will  coordinate 
with  the  commandant,  United  States  naval 
operating  base.  Newfoundland,  upoi^ocal 
Implementation,  which  will  be  goverfled  by 
availability  and  suitability  of  housing,  the 
availability  of  medical  supplies,  and  other 
pertinent  local  conditions. 

(c)  That  in  each  area  the  appropriate  Army 
and  Navy  commanders,  respectively,  will  de- 
termine the  order  in  which  application  for 
authorization  for  dependents'  travel  will  be 
granted. 

(d)  That  no  Government  transportation 
will  be  furnished  except  as  may  become  avail- 
able as  surplus. 

(e)  That  reimbursement  for  transportation 
of  dependents  will  be  effected  in  accordance 
with  existing  law. 

(f)  That  no  household  goods  or  private 
automobile  will  be  transported  via  Govern- 
ment transportation  or  at  Government  ex- 
penses. 

(g)  That  no  Increase  In  Army  or  Navy  per- 
sonnel assigned  to  the  above  areas  will  result. 

3.  Action  is  being  taken  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  amend  section  n  of  Circular  125  so 
as  to  Include  Newfoundland  among  the  ex- 
cepted stations  mentioned  in  subparagraph 
d.  Attention  Is  Invited  to  the  fact  that  Cir- 
cular 125  is  not  applicable  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  dependents  from  overseas  stations 
to  the  United  States. 

4.  There  is  at  the  present  time  no  surplus 
space  on  Government  transportation  to 
Newfoundland.  However,  In  the  event  that 
surplus  space  should  become  available  in 
the  future,  instructions  relating  to  the  ap- 
plication for  and  the  use  of  such  space  is 
Included  herein. 

5.  Dependents  will  be  required  to  complete 
the  Inoculations  prescribed  for  Army  per- 
sonnel assigned  from  the  United  States  to 
Newfoundland.  Dependents  will  be  required 
to  make  thsir  own  arrangements  for  trans- 
portation to  the  port  of  embarkation  when 
notified  by  The  Adjutant  General  that  they 
are  to  travel  via  Government  transportation 
to  overseas  station.  When  dependents  elect 
to  travel  via  commercial  transportation  (rail, 
water,  or  air)  at  their  own  expense,  they  will 
be  required  to  make  their  own  arrangements 
for  transportation  to  final  destination. 

6.  Lists  of  requests  for  surplus  Govern- 
ment transportation 'approved  by  the  com- 
manding general,  Newfoundland  Base  Com- 


mand for  the  travel  of  dependents  will  be 
forwarded  in  triplicate  by  air  pouch  to  The 
Adjutant  General  (attention:  Operations 
Branch,  AGO),  War  Department.  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.  C,  and  in  quadruplicate  to  the 
commanding  general.  Army  Service  Forces 
(attention  chief  of  transportation),  Wash- 
ington 25,  D.  C.  Lists  should  contain  the 
following  Information: 

(a)  Christian  name,  sex,  ages,  addresses  of 
dependents,  and  names,  ranks,  and  Army 
serial  numbers  of  individuals  upon  whom 
they  are  dependent. 

(b)  Method  (air  or  water)  and  approxi- 
mate date  of  travel  desired. 

(c)  Order  of  precedence  of  movement 
within  both  the  air  and  water  categories. 

(d)  A  class  rv  air  priority  designator  for 
those  personnel  for  whom  air  transportation 
is  desired. 

The  applications  that  will  be  considered  by 
the  commanding  general,  Newfoundland 
Base  Command,  will  include  requests  of  all 
military  personnel  wherever  stationed  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  Newfoundland. 

7.  Dependents  of  Government  civilian  em- 
ployees, traveling  under  provisions  of  War 
Department  Circular  125.  may  travel  by  sur- 
plus air  transport  but  at  their  own  expense. 
unless  such  dependents  are  traveling  to  ac- 
cept Government  employment  In  Newfound- 
land Base  Command,  In  which  case  they  may 
travel  at  Government  expense. 

De^ndents  of  military  personnel  may 
travel  by  surplus  transportation  available  to 
the  War  Department,  either  air  or  water,  at 
Government  expense.  The  authority  for 
travel  will  be  contained  In  War  Department 
Invitational  travel  oiders  Issued  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  commanding  general,  Newfound- 
land Base  Command. 

8.  Personnel  under  Newfoundland  Base 
Command  will  be  instructed  to  Inform  their 
dependents  to  take  no  action  in  connection 
with  travel  on  Government-provided  trans- 
portation prior  to  receipt  of  instructions  and 
Invitational  travel  orders  Issued  by  The  Ad- 
jutant General. 

9.  For  your  information,  copies  of  instruc- 
tions for  procedure  Involving  either  air  or 
water  transportation  as  Issued  by  The  Ad- 
jutant General  to  the  dependents  for  whom 
transportation  Is  requested  by  overseas  com- 
mands are  attached  hereto  as  enclosures  1 
and  2. 

10.  Copies  of  local  Implementation  plans 
based  on  the  policy  set  forth  above  will  be 
fumUhed  to  the  War  Department  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

11.  The  commanding  general,  Newfound- 
land Base  Command,  is  authorized  to  reduce 
the  classification  of  this  communication 
when  deemed  advisable  and  is  directed  to 
advise  the  War  Department  when  reduction 
has  been  accomplished. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
Edward  F.  Wftsill, 

Brigadier  General, 
The  Adjutant  General. 
Certified  a  true  copy: 

F.  J.  MATHrws, 
Captain  AGD.  Adjutant  General. 

ExHiBrr  BB 

Commissary  Sales  (Food  and  Provisions) 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  ex- 
pressed their  will,  through  their  duly  elected 
Representatives  In  Congress,  on  the  subject 
of  commissary  provisions  for  members  of  the 
Army  by  means  of  the  Federal  law  embodied 
in  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1237, 
as  follows: 

"1237.  Sale  at  cost  prices  of  articles  desig- 
nated by  officers  of  Inspector  General's  De- 
partment; accounting: 

"The  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
shall  procure  and  keep  for  sale  to  officers  and 
enlisted  men  at  cost  price  (except  that  over- 
head costs  shall  be  charged,  as  prescribed  In 
sec.  1231  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  arti- 
cles of  clothing  and  equipage)  for  cash  or  on 
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RacTTLa-nonS  No   30-2300 
"W*a  D«p.\aT»t«jrr. 
"Washington,  Augujt  10.  t93t. 


coBFs;  aALx  or  avmstB  km 
ssaTicx 
1 .  Sale  of  subsistence  articles : 

a   Such  authorized  articles  of 

supplies  as  It  may  be  practicable 

as  are  required  from  time  to  tlm* 

by  sales  commlaaartea  In  reason- 

les  for  sale  to  thoae  entitled  to 

articles 


of  sales   and   to  whom   made: 


warrant  oClcers.  and  enlisted 
Army.  NsTy.  Marine  Corps,  and 
on  ttoe  active  or  retired  list. 
•  •  •  • 

Civilians   employed   with   the   Army. 

duly  accredited  uprcaentatlvee  of 

racognlxed  welfara  organizations. 

so  located  as  to  make  the  pur- 

clTiUan  agencies  Impracticable, 

written    authority   of   the   post    com- 


upon 
mander 


Paicx  Lcn .  Commissaxt  Salxs  9roaz.  Novkm- 
19*5,    Foar    Pamuuxx.    Nrwrot;in>- 


DellVM-lea  will  be  made  to  family  quar« 
P^n  Pepperrell. 


made  to  the  following: 
members    of    the    United    States 


men  living   (enlisted  men  below 

with  American  wivea,  because 

order  they  are  not  permitted 

their  barracks  <sec  Dally  Bulle- 

er  10.  1945:   exhibit  D.  par.  6)) 

will  not  be  sold  fresh  meat  or 

c^ned  goods,  except  personnel  on 

reconnaissance  and  recreation. 


BcRorr  D 
Dailt  Bxnxnuf 


NxwrovMa(ju«D 

COMMAMO    ANB    POWT 

Psrrauuxx.  NxwrotiHittAWP, 
York.  N.  r..  November  1«.  1945. 

1.  All  concerned:  Knllsted  men 

Irst  three  grades  who  have  married 

foiindland  (married  foreigners),  will 

furntat  ed  family  quarters  for  their  de- 

it  Port  Pepperrell,  provided  they 

application  therefor  through  their 

eonunander?  to  this  beadquar- 

of  the  Regular  Army  who 

^rade  of  TSg  (corporal)   or  higher 


Penonnel 


ean  be  provided  pannanent  qoarters  nor- 
mally assigned  to  men  of  the  first  three 
gradea.  Upon  occupying  tbeas  quarters  men 
having  class  P  allotments  will  have  90  centa 
par  (Uy  tfattucted  from  their  pay  for  family 
quartera  fumlahed  them  as  outlined  by 
change  8.  paragraph  S9-c,  AR  35-4&I0.  dated 
January  31.  1944. 

Paa.  3.  Married  privates,  nrst-class.  and 
other  enlisted  men  below  the  first  three 
grsdes  who  have  msrrled  In  Newfoundland, 
who  do  not  elect  to  reenllst  in  the  Regular 
Army,  will  be  aaaigned  family  quarters  at 
Pert  Pepperrell  for  their  depaBdvMa.  Tliese 
quarters  are  located  In  bofUlBfli  T-aU  to 
T-a73.  above  and  allghtly  west  of  the  West 
Side  Oas  Station.  Deduction  for  qtiarters 
will  be  made  wherever  class  P  sllotmeuts 
exist. 

Pab.  3  It  Is  planned  to  have  an  apartment 
in  building  T-3fl9.  west  »lde.  and  an  apart- 
ment In  the  east  side  NCO  quarters  709 
available  for  Inspection  of  prospective  occu- 
pants Sunday  afternoon,  November  18,  1945. 
from  1300  NT  to  1700  NT.  at  which  time  there 
will  je  dlaplayed  In  each  quarters  the  (urnl- 
ture  and  equipment  now  available  (or  issue 
to  ■MBTlad  enlisted   men   on   memorandum 


Pas.  4.  Enlisted  men  taking  advantage  o( 
thla  opportunity  can  be  provided  telephone 
service  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  per  month  and 
will  not  be  raqtilred  to  sleep  and  live  in  bar- 
racks. CommWary  privileges  will  be  extend- 
ed to  these  enlisted  men  on  the  same  baals 
and  conditions  provided  for  other  military 
personnel  living  at  Port  Pepperrell  with  their 
(amUlea. 

Pa^  8.  Xnlisted  men  who  have  married 
wlt'wit  permission  will  not  be  permitted  to 
occupy  fsmlly  quarters  at  Port  Pepperrell 
until  disciplinary  action  impoaed  by  a  court- 
martial  or  otherwise  has  been  adjudged  and 
after  termination  of  punishment. 

Pax.  0.  Oarage  space  is  available  for  mar- 
ried military  personnel  living  at  Port  Pep- 
perrell. In  this  connection,  sttentlon  la 
called    to   Circular   50,   Newfoundland  Base 


Command,  dated  September  25,  1945.  Ef- 
fective January  1.  1940,  married  enlisted  men 
who  do  not  live  on  the  Port  Pepperrell  reser- 
vation will  not  be  granted  authority  to  ration 
separately  or  to  be  quartered  outside  the 
reservation  when  not  on  duty 
By  order  of  Colonel  Warren: 

P.  J.  Mathzws, 
JTa^.  AGD,  Adjutant  General. 

SraciAL  (Daozx  No.  172 

HXASQCAKTXaS, 

NrwrofwoLAMB  BttMm.  Commamd  and 

FOCT  nilMMII     NxwrOUNDLAND. 

UKmS  0TAT1S  Aaif  T. 

APO  862.  Cabs  or  PoancASTCR. 
Sew  York.  N.  Y..  December  7.  1945. 
4.  Under  the  provisions  of  AR  310- 10.  Pvt. 
Daniel    B.    Turner    (ouu-rlei.    to    Newfound- 
lander: reenllsted  In  Regular  Army ) .  34427450 
10051.  3294.  Quartermaster  Carrier  DeUch- 
ment,  Ptort  Pepperrell.   Newfoundland.   APO 
882,   la  ■■slgiHiil  public  quarters,  apartment 
410-C  (permanent  quarters  btiiit  (or  oAccrs 
and  first  three  enlisted  grades;  quarters  built 
with  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  solely 
for  such  ranks),  effective  December  10.  1945. 
By  command  of  Brigadier  Oeneral  Connell : 
A.  H.  WAxazit. 
Colonel.  CSC.  C  of  8. 
Offlctal: 

P.  J.  Matrkws, 
Major.  AOD.  Adjutant  General. 


Oaoxa  No   108 
Hxaoqoastxbs, 
NiwrotmrnAWp  Basx  Commamd  and 
Poar  Pimaaxix.  HxwTovsDUkuo, 
Unitib  BrsTss  Asmt, 
APO  882.  Can  or  PawntASTXs. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
1.  Under  the  provisions  of  AR  210-10,  the 
foUovrlng-named  enlisted  men  (with  depend- 
ents) .  Headquarters  Company.  Newfoundland 
Base  Command,  and  Port  Pepperrell.  New- 
(otmdland.  APO  802.  sre  aaslgned  quarters  in- 
dicated, effective  dates  Indicated: 


Rank 

Name 

Army  «arial 
No. 

MOS 

Apartment 
No. 

Eflectivsdale 

Tsdi.8|tt._. 

T4i' 

Tag* 

AMMTt  rkomalsTace .. 

Ral|>ti  T   Martino  « 

Ralph  F.  .Mauntad  • 

^ 

ani 

MR 
St9 

W7-D« 

"m-K* 

701-A  • 

nee.     1.  \94r< 

i8ant«aiit. 

•  Corpwai. 

•  Maniad  NewfoaadlBiidfr  mi  laaiHritad  in  R«ctxlw  Armv. 

•  PHHaanl  qftmimt  tMiit  by  Mnds  a|>|Tt|>riatMl  to  pruvidc  quarters  (ot  oftJccRt  and  first  3 collcted  trades. 


By  order  of  Colonel  Warren: 

P.  J.  Mathsws, 

jr«/or,  AGD,  Adjutant  General. 


Spscial  OaoKKs  No.  170 

He-«oqcaxtbbs,  Nkwtound- 

LAMO.  Baas  Command  and 
Pt.  Parrwsi  t,.  Nswtouniuano. 

United  States  Army.  AFO  i82. 
Care  of  Postmaster,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
December  4, 1945. 
7.  Pvt.   Ells  M    Caraway.  38739423    (500). 
Headquarters  Company,  Newfoundland  Base 
Oommand      and      Port      Pepperrell.      New- 
foundland, APO  882.  Is  granted  authority  to 
ration  separately  (ration  money  allowance) 
effective  Dec.  5,   1945.     Authority:   Circular 
194.  WD  44. 
By  coouaaad  at  Brigadier  General  Council: 
A.  H.  WAxanr, 
Colonel.  GSC.  CofS. 
Offlclal: 

P.  J.  Mathzws, 
Mm/or.  AGD.  Adjutant  OeneroL 


Spscial  Osokbs,  No    171 
Rxadqttaktxxs,  NxwrotTN]>- 

LAND  Bass  Command  and 
Pt.  PsmousLL,  NrwrotmoLANo 

United  States  Army,  APO  §62, 
Care  of  Postmaster,  New  York.  N.  Y., 

December  6.  194i 
1.  •     •     • 

3.  •     •     •,  etc. 

4.  Pvt.  Carl  P.  Haught  42240160  (745), 
Headquarters  Company.  Newfoundland  Base 
Oommand  and  Port  Pepperrell.  Newfound- 
land, APO  882,  U  granted  authority  to  ration 
separately  effective  this  date.  Authority: 
Circular  134.  WD  44. 

By  command  of  Brigadier  General  Connell : 
A.  H.  Waxxxn, 
Coionel,  CSC,  CofS. 
Official: 

P.  J.  Matkkws, 
Major.  AGD,  Adjutant  General. 

Btnxmw  No.  12 

Wax  Dkpastmxmt, 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  IS.  1945. 
IV.  Government    housing:  The    following 
•Ct  of  CongrcM  (PubUc  Law  120.  7«th  Cong.) 
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is  published  for  the  Information  and  guid- 
ance of  all  concerned: 

"An  act  to  permit  members  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey.  Public   Health  Service,  and 
their  dependents,  to  occupy  certain  Gov- 
ernment   housing    facilities    on    a    rental 
basis  without  loss  of  rental  allowances 
"Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law   (Including 
any  laws  restricting  the  occupancy  of  hous- 
ing facilities  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  Gov- 
ernment  departments   or   agencies   by    per- 
sonnel, and  dependents  of  personnel,  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
above  specified  ranks,  or  by  personnel,  and 
dependents  of  personnel,  of  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic    Survey    and     the    Public    Health 
Service),   personnel   of  any   of  the   services 
mentioned  herein  and  their  dependents  may 
be  accepted  as  tenants  In  and  may  occupy 
on  a  rental  basis  any  such  bousing  facilities 
I  no  distinction  as  to  rank  or  grade  mentioned 
in  this  Federal  law.     No  distinction  against 
American  wives  or  in  favor  of  foreign  wives 
mentioned  either)  other  than  public  quarters 
constructed  or  designated  for  assignment  to 
and  occupancy  without  charge  by  such  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  if  any,  and  such 
personnel  shall  not  be  deprived  by  reason  of 
such  occupancy  cf  money  allowances  to  which 
they    are    otherwise    entitled    for    rental    cf 
quarters." 
Approved  July  2,  1945. 

ButxxTiN  No.  12 

Wax  Dzpaxtment, 
Washington,  D.  C ,  July  €,  1944. 
Appropriation  for  military  establishments, 
fiscal  year  1945,  and  other  purposes:  The  fol- 
lowing   act    of    Congress    (Public    Law    374, 
78th  Cong  )  is  published  for  the  information 
and  guidance  of  a\l  concerned    (helpful   In 
interpreting  terms  of  Government   housing 
law  (see  exhibit  D.  p   0)): 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1945.  and  for  other  purposes 

"Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  the  following 
stims  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
tho  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  Military  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1945,  and  lor  other  purposes, 
namely: 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Sxc.  21.  During  the  fiscal  year  1945  oc- 
cupancy of  Government  facilities  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Military  Establishment 
o.  a  rental  basis  by  personnel  of  the  services 
mentioned  In  the  title  of  the  Pay  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1942  or  by  their  dependents  shall 
not  deprive  such  personnel  of  money  allow- 
ances for  rental  of  quarters."  (Personnel 
mjntloned  In  Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1942 
are  all  grades  and  ranks.) 

(NoTZ. — For  the  personnel  of  the  services 
mentioned  In  the  title  of  the  Pay  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1942.  see  Bull.  28,  War  Depart- 
ment. June  25,  1942,  as  set  forth  below: ) 
BUTLZTIN  No.  28 

Wax  Dzpartmznt, 
Wo3/il»isrton,  JiiTie  25,  1942. 

I.  Act  of  Congress.  Pay  Readjustment  Act 
of  1942:  The  following  act  of  Congress  (Pub- 
lic Law  007,  77th  Cong.)  is  published  for 
the  Information  and  guidance  of  all  con- 
cerned : 
"An  act  to  readjust  the  pay  and  allowances 

of   personnel   of   the   Army,   Navy,   Marine 

Corps.  Coast  Guard,  Coast   and   Geodetic 

Survey,  and  Public  Health  Service 

"Be  it  enacted,  etc., 

"Sxc.  2.  The  base  pay  of  any  enlisted 
man.     •     •     • 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Szc.  9.  The  monthly  base  pay  of  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard  shall  be  as  follows     •     •     •." 


ExHiarr  E 
•  BnuLZTiN  No.  13 

Wax  Dzpartmznt. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  17,  1945. 
Appropriation.  Military  Appropriation  Act, 
1946:  The  following  act  of  Congress  (Public 
Law   126.   79th  Cong.)    Is   published   for   the 
information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 
"An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1946,  and  for  other  purposes 
"Be   it   enacted,  etc..  That   the   following 
sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  Military  Establishment  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1946,  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

•  *  «  •  • 

"During  the  fiscal  year  1946  the  depend- 
ents and  household  effects  of  such  military 
and  civilian  personnel  (without  regard  to 
rank  or  grade)  in  and  under  the  Military 
Establishment  on  duty  at  stations  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  Alaska,  as  may  be  determined  upon  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  may  prior  or  subse- 
quent to  the  issuance  of  orders  for  the  relief 
of  such  personnel  from  their  stations,  or 
subsequent  to  th^  discharge  or  release  of 
such  military  personnel  from  active  military 
service,  be  moved  (Including  packing  and  un- 
packing of  household  effects)  from  such  sta- 
tions outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  Alaska,  to  such  locations 
as  may  be  designated  by  such  personnel,  by 
the  use  of  either  Government  or  commercial 
means  of  transportation,  and  later  from  such 
locations  to  the  duty  stations  to  which  such 
personnel  may  be  ordered,  and  current  ap- 
propriations of  the  Military  Establishment 
available  for  travel  and  transportation  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  he  final  as  to  the 
dependency  of  any  individual  sought  to  be 
affected  by  this  provision  except  as  to  travel 
performed  subsequent  to  arrival  in  the  United 
States:     •     ♦     •." 


Exhibit  F 
Cixctnjui  245 

Wax  Department. 
Washington,  D.  C.  August  11,  1945. 
(Effective  until  February  11,  1947,  unless 
sooner  rescinded  or  superseded) 

TXANSPORTATION     OP    DEPENDENTS     FBOM 
0\'CESEAS 

1.  Purpose:  The  purpose  of  these  Instruc- 
tions is  to  clarify  War  Department  policy  con- 
cerning the  movement  of  dependents  at  Gov- 
ernment expense  from  overseas  to  the  United 
States  and  to  Its  territories  or  possessions, 
for  the  guidance  of  oversea  and  United 
States   port   commanders. 

2.  Definitions:  (a)  The  word  "dependents" 
as  used  herein  refers  only  to  wives,  (all  wives) 
husbands,  and  children  of  military  person- 
nel and  of  that  civilian  perEonnel  defined  In 
paragraph  3a (2). 

(b)  The  term  "Government  expense"  shall 
include  transportation  of  dependents  In 
kind,  or  reimbursement  of  expenditures  ac- 
tually Incurred  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
transportation  if  same  had  been  provided  In 
kind  by  the  Government. 

3.  Policy:  The  Secretary  of  War  has  deter- 
mined that,  effective  July  1,  1945,  the  trans- 
portation at  Government  expense  of  the  per- 
sonnel enumerated  below  Is  warranted  and 
directs  that  transportation  be  furnished, 
when  available.  In  accordance  with  the  poli- 
cies outlined  herein: 

(a)   Personnel  to  be  affected: 

(1)  Dependents  of  all  military  personnel, 
regardless  of  rank  or  grade,  (Including  those 
who  have  been  separated  from  the  service 
under  honorable  conditions)  who  are.  or 
have  been,  on  duty  at  stations  outside  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  or  In 
Alaska,  at  any  time  since  September  8,  1939. 


(2)  Dependents  of  employees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  (for  whom  water  transporta- 
tion only  is  authorized  under  these  instruc- 
tions) and  of  full-time  civilian  employees 
directly  employed  by  the  War  Department  or 
the  Army. 

(3)  Dependents  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  who  are  not  themselves  entitled  to 
transportation  to  the  United  States  or  Its 
Territories  or  poesessions  by  reasoi  of  the 
circumstances  of  their  separation  from  the 
service  or  termination  of  employment  over- 
seas are  specifically  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  circular. 

(4)  Fiancees  of  military  personnel  are  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  provisions  of  these 
instructions.  They  must  provide  for  their 
own  transportation  and  travel  as  commercial 
passengers  at  their  own  expense.  Theater 
co-imanders  may.  however,  render  such  as- 
sistance as  may  be  practicable  to  fiancees  In 
arrangirg  for  transportation,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  service  personnel  concerned. 

(5)  Dependents  of  deceased  personnel  are 
also  excluded  from  the  provisions  of  these 
instructions  Transportation  of  these  indi- 
viduals is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion XIV.  WD,  Circular  140.  1945 

(b)  Transportation  to  be  provided: 

(1)  Ii  all  cases  the  transportation  of  de- 
pendents will  depend  upon  the  military  sit- 
uation, the  amount  of  surface  shipping  avail- 
able, and  current  Instructions  of  the  War 
Department.  Transportation  of  dependents 
by  air  at  Government  expense  or  by  military 
aircraft  Is  not  authorized  without  the  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  War  Department. 

(2)  Vessels  available  will  be  used  In  the 
following  order  of  precedence: 

(a)  Army  transports  (1  e.  vessels  owned  by 
or  bare-boa ;^d  to  the  Army  and  manned  and 
operates  by  the  Army)  or  Navy  transpxjrts. 

(b)  Other  vessels  of  American  registry. 

(3)  Dependents,  If  embarked  by  the  Army 
on  a  War  Shipping  Administration  vessel  will 
be  given  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  authority 
covering  their  transportation  as  required  by 
paragraph  13.  WD  Memorandum  55-44,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1944,  subject.  Transactions  Be- 
tween War  Department  and  War  Shipping 
Administration. 

(4)  Transportation  to  be  provided  under 
the  provisions  of  these  instructions  will  be 
effected  from  an  oversea  port  to  a  location 
In  the  United  States  or  its  Territories  o-  pos- 
sessions. Port  transportation  officers  will 
furnish  transportation  only  from  ports  of 
debarkation  to  Inland  points  In  the  United 
States  designated  In  the  travel  orders  of  the 
Individiials,  or  to  an  appropriate  United 
States  port  of  embarkation  in  connection 
with  further  ocean  travel  which  may  be  nec- 
essary under  ruch  orders,  except  that  the 
port  transportation  officer  may  amend  orders 
of  dependents  lo  authorize  travel  to  another 
point  in  the  United  States,  upon  request  of 
the  military  or  civilian  personnel  upon  whom 
they  are  dependent,  when  in  his  opinion  such 
action  appears  justifiable. 

(c)  Charges  for  subsistence:  Charges  for 
subsistence  will  be  made  in  accordance  with 
the  following: 

(1)  On  Army  transports,  in  accordtmce 
with  paragraph  20b,  WD  Memorandum  55-44, 
December  22.  1944.  subject.  Transactions  Be- 
tween War  Department  and  War  Shipping 
Administration. 

(2)  Or.  Navy  transports — as  prescribed  by 
the  Navy  Department. 

(3)  On  War  Shipping  Administration  ves- 
sels— as  prescribed  by  paragraph  17.  WD 
Memorandum  55-44,  September  29,  1944. 
cited  above. 

(d)  Authority  and  priority: 

(1)  The  movement  of  dependents  will  be 
strictly  controlled  by  the  theater  commander 
or  his  duly  authorized  representative,  who 
shall  furnish  the  dependent  with  appropriate 
travel  orders,  citing  this  circular,  and  stating 
the  inland  destination  in  the  United  States, 
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.  or  poaaeaalon.  of  the  tiMllTldual 
Such  orders  wUl  be  iaaued  only 
fatten  reqtieat  to  the  oversea  theater 
conunander  by  the  military   or  d- 
teraonuel  for  whoae  dependents  trans- 
is  authorized.     This    reqiiest  will 
the  location  to  which  transportation 
enu  Is  desired. 

ce  prtortiles  for  dependents  referred 
wttl  b*  as  determined  by  the  the- 
noder  the  pr(ivl8ions  of  WD 
AG  5:0  (19  Apr   46)  OB-S-E-SPTOM- 
y  8.  1946.  subject.  PrlorlUes  for  Per- 
Retumlng  to  the  United   States  by 
rhan  Air. 
Relation  to  other  refulattons :  These  In- 
are  not  Intended  to   tmd  do  not  in 
affect  regulations  or  requirements 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
t  he  Department  of  Justice   and  oi  the 
ent  of  State,  nor  do  they  In  any  way 
luch   restrictive   measures  as  may   be 
by    competent    authority    relative    to 
to  or  through  restricted  areaa.     Fur- 
theso  instructions  In  no  way  al- 
ot   dependents  of   mlU- 
from    the   United   States   to 
comouuMla. 
B4atrtctlon:  Thaw  Instructions  are  not 
to  11ml.  or  raatrlct  the  rtehts  of 
who  may  be  otherwise  entitled  '  v 
regulatlona  to  transportation  of  de- 
Whcre     dependents    ar      trans- 
to  Inland  destinations  In  the  United 
under  the  proviaWMM  of  this  circular. 
trfUMportatlco   auUtoflMd   will   cooatl- 
oiM  «ueh  moremant"  contemplated 
niltlnf^  tnatructlona. 

n'   of  household  eflacU:    Trans- 
oC  houiiehold  eflacts  under  the  pro- 
of  this  circular  will   b«  limited  to 
military  or  civilian  personnel  who 
living  with  their   dcpcndeuu  overseas 
Uma  of  their  liidtictloa  or  employment 
Oovernmant.  and  by  the  amount  of 
shipping   svailabie.     The   provUlons 
13  and  34.  AB  5^160.  will  be 
In  the  case  of  household  effects  trans- 
under  the  provisions  of  thu  circular, 
n:  WD  lett«»    (AG  510  (23  Oct. 
M)    November  23.  1944.  subject. 
oi  Dependents  from  Overseas.  Is  re- 


Biaclsator 
OI-S-K-1 


of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
G.  C.  Ms— MSix. 

Chief  of  Staff. 


|DWA«D  F   WnsKXX. 
^s;or  Oearral.  iictinf  The  Adjutant 
GerumL 

SxHiarr  G 
K.'tfT   Rhcuukroks  No.   5&-ia0 
Was  Depsktmxnt, 
Washinfton.   April  26.   i943. 
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lb  wlian  tnuMportatloQ  furnished: 
li  Ultary  personnel,  permanent  change 


abrve 


Mfhen  authorised:  Subject  to  (b)   be- 

alao  (4)  below,  effective  June  1,  1942. 

oflkcer,  warrant  officer,  or  eullatad 

the  fourth  grade  (above  sergeant) 

to  make  a  parmanent  change  of 

the  United  Statea  wiU  furnish  Uana- 

Ui  kind  from  funds  appropriated 

<  lepcndeuta,  provided  that  if  the  coats 

transportation  exceed  that  for  trana- 

from  the  old  to  the  new  station. 

co^U  will  be  paid  to  the  United 

tha  officer,  warrant  cfBoer.  or  en- 

concerned.      See  section   12.  act 

194a  (sec.  I.  BuU.  38.  WD.  1942). 

ifaatzlctlon  changad   by  Circular  387 

I) :  For  military  raaaotia.  for  the 

of  the  praaent  war.  only  one  such 

of  dependents  Is  authorized  on 


ly 


and  after  September  I.  1943.  Present  regula- 
tions governing  the  movamenl  of  depend- 
ents of  military  personnel  returned  to  civil 
life  through  retirement,  discharge,  or  relief 
from  active  duty  remain  In  effect  and  are  not 
modified  by  the  foregoing  limitations 

(C)  Permanent  change  of  station  defined: 
The  words  "permanent  change  of  station"  as 
used  in  (S)  and  (b)  above  include  the 
(hange  from  home  to  first  station  when  an 
officer,  warrant  officer,  or  enlisted  man.  In- 
cluding retired  personnel  and  members  of 
the  Reserve  components  of  the  Army,  is  or- 
dered to  active  duty  other  than  training  duty 
and  the  change  from  the  last  station  to 
home  In  connection  with  retirement,  relief 
from  active  duty,  or  transfer  to  a  Reserve 
component  See  section  13.  act  June  16. 
1042  (sec.  I.  Bull  28.  WD  1942).  An  en- 
listed man  discharged  In  order  to  enable 
him  to  accept  sn  appointment  as  an  officer 
and  ordered  as  such  to  proceed  to  another 
station  for  duty  Is  an  officer  ordered  to  make 
a  permanent  change  of  station  within  the 
meaning  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  Army  of  the  United  States  personnel: 
On  and  after  September  8.  1939.  and  until  8 
months  after  termination  of  the  war  or  such 
earlier  time  as  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution  or  the  President  by  proclamation 
may  designate,  dependents  of  personnel  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes  will  be  fur- 
nished transportation  In  kind,  under  the 
same  rules  and  regulations  that  govern  the 
Issuance  of  transportation  tn  kind  for  de- 
pendents of  Regular  Army  personnel.  (See 
sec  4  (a),  act  June  5.  1943  (Bull.  27.  WD. 
1943).} 


ExHiarr  H 
Aaif  T  RxcmjkTioNS  No.  36-4880 
Was  OcpsiTMurr. 
HTssAiTi^on.  D  C  .  AprU  19.  1U5. 

niVAMCC       DKPSSTMZNT — EKIMBXTXSSlCSirr       FOB 

TasKsroaTATiow  or  ozFRVDcrre 
1.  Authorization  of  reimbursement  for 
transportation  of  dependents:  (a)  Reim- 
bursement equal  to  commercial  cost  author- 
ised :  When  any  officer,  warrant  officer,  or  en- 
listed man  above  the  fntirtb  grade  (above 
sergeant),  having  dependents  as  defined  in 
paragraph  3.  Is  ord«-ed  to  make  a  permanent 
change  of  station,  the  United  Statea  shall 
furnish  transportation  in  kind  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  transportaUon  of  the 
Army  to  his  new  station  for  such  depend- 
ents: Provided  further.  That  If  the  cost  of 
such  transportation  exceeds  that  for  trans- 
portation from  the  old  to  the  new  station, 
the  excess  costs  shall  be  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  the  officer,  warrant  officer,  or  en- 
listed man  concerned:  Provided  further. 
That  transportation  stxppUed  the  dependents 
of  such  officer,  warrant  officer,  or  enlisted 
man.  to  or  from  stations  beyond  the  con- 
tlnenUl  limits  of  the  United  States,  shall 
not  be  other  than  by  Government  transport, 
If  such  transportation  Is  available  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  War:  And 
provided  further,  "niat  in  lieu  of  transporta- 
tion In  kind  authorized  by  this  section  for 
dependents,  the  President  may  authorise  the 
payment  In  money  of  amounts  equal  to  such 
rommerclal  transportation  costs  for  the 
whole  or  such  part  of  the  travel  for  which 
transportation  In  kind  la  not  furnished  whan 
such  travel  shall  have  been  completed  (See 
aec.  13.  act  June  16,  1943  (58  SUt.  364-  37 
U.  S.  C.  113.  U  U  1939.  Supp.  II.  sac.  lS71e-U 
(6);  sac.  1.  Bull.  38  WD.  1943).) 

(b)  Delegation  of  authority  to  Secretary  of 
War  to  make  paymcnu:  The  Secretary  of 
War  Is  authorized.  In  lieu  of  transportation 
In  kind  for  tra\-el  of  dependents  of  oAeera, 
warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  above  the 
fourth  grade  authortaad  by  (a)  above  upon 
permanent  change  of  station,  to  make  pay- 
ment iu  money  of  amounts  equal  to  com- 
mercial transportation  coata  for  the  whole  or 
such  part  of  the  travel  of  such  dependenu 


for  which  transportstlon  In  kind  Is  not  fur- 
nished when  such  travel  shall  have  been 
completed.  (See  Executive  Order  9223.  Au- 
gust 15.  1943  (sec   IV.  Bun.  45.  WD.  1943)  > 

3.  Dependent  defined:  (a)  General:  The 
term  "dependent"  as  used  In  these  regula- 
tions, except  in  section  IV.  shall  Incltide  a 
lawful  wife  and  unmarried  children  under  21 
years  of  age.  It  shall  also  include  the  father 
or  mother  of  the  person  concerned  provided 
he  or  she  is  in  fact  dependent  on  such  person 
for  his  or  her  chief  support:  Provided.  That 
the  term  "children"  shall  be  held  to  include 
stepchildren  and  adopted  children  when  such 
stepchildren  or  adopted  children  are  in  fact 
dependent  upon  the  person  claiming  de- 
pendency allowance.  iSee  sec.  4.  act  June 
16.  1943  (56  Stat  361.  37  U.  S.  C  104:  M  L. 
1939.  Supp.  n.  sec.  1371C-4;  sec.  I.  Bxill  38. 
WD.  1943).) 

•  •  •  •  • 

9.  (Rescinded  by  circular  287  )  (See  ex- 
hibit I.)  Reimbursement  for  only  one  move- 
ment: (a)  General:  For  military  reasons,  for 
the  duration  of  the  present  war.  only  one 
movement  of  dependents,  as  distinguished 
from  a  movement  in  connection  with  evacu- 
ation or  relief  from  active  duty,  is  authorized 
on  and  after  September  1.  1943  (See  AR  55- 
120.)  Where  claim  for  transportation  of  de- 
pendents has  been  filed  by  the  Individual 
concerned  and  payment  has  been  made 
thereof  by  the  Issuance  of  a  check  covering 
cost  of  travel  In  question,  said  claim  may  nut 
be  withdrawn  and  check  canceled  in  order 
that  transportation  for  a  subsequent  move 
may  be  claimed. 

EXHIBFT   I 

Cncmjui  No  287 

Wa«  Defaitmknt. 
Washington.  D.  C.  September  20,  1945. 
X.  Transportation —1      Dependents:     The 
one-move   restriction  on   the  transportation 
of  dependentr.  of  military  personnel  (depend- 
ents of  soldiers  above  staff  sergeant  can  now 
ride  at  >Jovernment  expense  any  number  of 
times),  which  has  been  in  effect  since  Sep- 
tember 1943.  u  removed.    The  lifting  of  this 
restriction  Is  applicable,  under  the  provUlons 
of  AR  55-130  as  modified  below,  to- 
la)  Dependents  of  personnel  on  orders  di- 
recting permanent  change  of  station  Issued 
on  or  after  November  1.  1945 

(b)  Dependents  of  personnel  on  orders  di- 
recting permanent  change  of  station  subse- 
quent to  September  1.  1942.  from  the  last 
permsnent  duty  ststton  to  present  permanent 
duty  sutlon  only."  This  travel  Is  authorized 
only  In  cases  wherein  dependents  have  not 
previously  Joined  personnel  upcr  uhom  they 
are  dependent  at  their  present  permanent 
station  and  where  travel  Is  commenced  on  or 
after  November  1.  1945 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

G.  C.  UaasHALL. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Official : 

Ebwaro  P  WrrsKLL. 
Major  General.  Acting  the  Adjutant 
General. 

ASMT  RaffDuiTioNa  No.  35-4520 
Wax  DrpArrMiNT, 
Washington.  D  C  .  April  19.  1945. 

riNANCX    DBPAanCZHT— IfONKTAlIT    ALIXIWANCE8 

roK  QUArrxBS  and  sautxamncz  roa  enlisted 
pxaaomvEL  n«  a  nomtsavei  sTArtrs  and  for 
QtTAKTsas  roe  dsfknocmts  or  cnlisttd  pca- 
somvxL  or  msr.  sicono.  o*  thibo  graob 

1.  Authorization  of  allowances  —a  To  each 
enlisted  man  not  furnished  qviarters  or  ra- 
tions In  kind  there  shall  be  granted,  under 
such  regulstlons  as  the  President  may  pre- 
scribe, an  allowance  for  quarters  and  subsist- 
ence, the  value  of  which  shall  depend  on  the 
conditions  under  which  the  duty  of  the  man 
U  being  performed,  and  shall  not  exceed  $5 
per  dsy.    See  section  10.  act  of  June  16,  1942 
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(56  Stat.  363;  37  U.  8.  C.  110:  M.  L.  1939,  Sup. 
n.  sec.  1371C-10  (1):  sec.  1.  Bui.  28.  W.  D.. 
1943). 

•  •  •  •  • 

13.  Personnel  entitled  to  allowance:  Each 
enlisted  man  of  the  first,  second,  or  third 
grade,  in  the  active  military  service  of  the 
United  States  having  a  dependent  as  defined 
In  paragraph  14  shall,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  be  entitled  to 
receive,  for  any  period  during  which  public 
quarters  are  not  provided  and  available  for 
his  dependent,  the  monthly  allowance  for 
quarters  authorized  by  law  to  be  granted  to 
each  enlisted  man  not  furnished  quarters  In 
kind:  Provided.  That  such  enlisted  man  shall 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  this  allowance  al- 
though receiving  the  allowance  provided  In 
paragraph  1  If  by  reason  of  orders  of  compe* 
tent  authority  his  dependent  is  prevented 
from  dwelling  with  him.  See  section  10.  act 
June  16.  1942  (66  Stat.  363):  37  U.  S.  C.  110; 
M  L.  1939.  supp  II.  sec.  1371c-10  (2);  sec.  I. 
Bull.  28.  W    D    1942). 

14  Dependent  defined:  The  term  "depend- 
ent" as  used  In  these  regulations  shall  in- 
clude at  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  lawful 
wife  and  unmarried  children  under  21  years 
of  age.  It  shall  also  include  the  father  or 
mother  of  the  person  concerned  provided  he 
or  she  Is  In  fact  dependent  on  such  person  for 
his  or  her  chief  support:  Provided,  That  the 
term  "children"  shall  be  held  to  Include 
stepchildren  and  adopted  children  when  such 
stepchildren  or  adopted  children  are  in  fact 
dependent  upon  the  person  claiming  depend- 
ency allowance.  Section  4.  act  June  16.  1942 
(56  SUt.  361;  37  U.  S.  C.  104;  M.  L.  1939. 
supp.  II.  sec.  1371C-4;  sec.  I.  Bull.  28,  WD, 
1942). 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

G.  C.  Marshall. 

ChUf  of  Staff. 

Official : 

J.  A.  Ulio. 
Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 

Army  Regulations  No.  35-4220 

Wab  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  17,  1945. 

FINANCE  department — BinSISTENCX  AND  REJ<nAL 
ALLOWANCrS  FOR  COMMISSIONED  OITICEHS  AND 
OTHERS  ENTITLED  TO  SIMILAR  ALLOWANCES 

1.  Statutory  provisions:  (a)  Commis- 
sioned officers  below  grade  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral.— Each  commissioned  officer  on  the  active 
list,  or  on  active  duty,  below  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  or  Its  equivalent  •  •  • 
shall  be  entitled  at  all  times,  in  addition  to 
his  pay,  to  a  money  allowance  for  subsistence. 
The  value  of  one  subsistence  allowance  Is 
hereby  fixed  at  70  cents  per  day.  To  each 
officer  •  •  •  receiving  the  base  pay  of 
the  first,  second,  third,  or  sixth  period  the 
amount  of  this  allowance  shall  be  equal  to 
two  subsistence  allowances,  and  to  each  of- 
ficer receiving  the  base  pay  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  period  the  amount  of  this  allowance 
shall  be  equal  to  three  subsistence  allow- 
ances: •  •  •  Section  5.  act  June  16.  1942 
(56  State  361;  37  U  S.  C.  Supp.  HI.  105;  M.  L. 
1939.  sup.  II,  sec.  I371c-6). 

•  •  •  •  • 

5.  Statutory  provisions :  (a)  Commissioned 
officers  below  the  grade  of  brigadier  general. — 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section, 
each  commissioned  officer  below  the  grade  of 
brigadier  general  or  its  equivalent  •  •  • 
while  either  on  active  duty  or  entitled  to 
nctive-duty  pay  shall  be  entitled  at  all  times 
to  a  money  allowance  for  rental  of  quarters. 

To  an  officer  having  a  dependent,  receiving 
the  base  pay  of  the  first  period  the  amount  of 
said  allowance  shall  be  860  per  month,  to 
such  an  officer  receiving  the  base  pay  of  the 
second  period  the  amount  of  this  allowance 
shall  be  875  per  month,  to  such  an  officer  re- 
ceiving the  base  pay  of  the  third  period  the 
amount  of  this  allowance  shall  be  890  per 
month,  to  such  an  officer  receiving  the  base 


pay  of  the  fourth  period  the  amount  of  this 
allowance  shall  be  $105  per  month,  and  to 
such  an  officer  receiving  the  base  pay  of  the 
fifth  or  sixth  period  the  amount  of  this  al- 
lowance shall  be  8130  per  month.  (Same 
statutes  as  quoted  In  paragraph  1  above.) 
•  By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

G.  C.  Mabshall, 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

J.  A.  Ulio, 
Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 

Exhibit  J 
Circular  No.  134 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  8,  1944. 
III.  Enlisted  men:  Pending  revision  of  AR 
210-10,  December  20.  1940,  and  the  printing 
of  changes  In  AR  30 — 2210,  March  15. 1940.  the 
following  changes  in  those  regulations  are 
published : 

1.  AR  210.10:  Paragraph  lib  is  rescinded 
and  the  following  substituted  therefor: 

lib.  The  post  commander,  or  In  the  case 
of  class  n  Installations,  the  commander  sub- 
mitting consolidated  ration  requests,  may 
In  his  discretion  and  with  due  regard  for  the 
best  Interests  of  the  service,  authorize  Indi- 
vidual men  to  mess  separately.  See  para- 
graph 13b  (6),  AR  30-2210,  and  sections  IV 
and  V.  AR  345-400. 

3.  AR  30-2310:  Paragraph  13a  (6)  is  re- 
scinded and  the  following  substituted  there- 
for: 

13a (6)  Rations  due  for  individual  enlisted 
persons  authorized  to  mess  separately  will  not 
be  Included  in  the  ration  return. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

G.  C.  Marshall. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Official : 

Robert  H.  Dunlop, 
Brigadier  General,  Acting  the 

Adjutant  General. 


Armt  Regot-ations  No.  35-4520 
Monet  Allowance 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  19,  1945. 
9.  Separate  rations:  Enlisted  men  who  are 
authorized  by  competent  authority  to  mess 
separately  are  entitled  to  the  commutation 
value  of  the  ration,  as  announced  in  current 
War  Department  circulars,  which  will  be  paid 
on  regular  monthly  pay  rolls  or  supplemen- 
tal pay  rolls.    The  period  for  which  due  will 
be  shown  In   the  remarks  under  the  name 
of  the  individual  concerned.    See  TM  14-502. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

G.  C.  Marshall, 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Official : 

J  A.  Uuo, 
Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 


Exhibit  K 

Armt  Recxtlations  No.  210-10 

War  Department, 
Washington,  December  20,  1940. 

posts,   camps.   AND   STATIONS    ADMINISTaATION 

13.  Quarters:  (a)  General. — The  post  com- 
mander will  make  all  assignments  of  quar- 
ters, except  that  if  the  quarters  for  assign- 
ment to  him  personally  are  considered  by 
him  to  be  Inadequate,  the  facts  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  next  superior  commander  for 
final  determination  and  assignment. 

(b)   For  officers. 

(1)   Assignment. 
•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  For  noncommissioned  officers  (corpo- 
rals or  higher) . 

(1)  Noncommissioned  officers  entitled  to 
quarters  are  not  entitled  to  make  selection 
thereof  in  accordance  with  their  grade.  Sub- 
ject to  the  restriction  contained  in  (2)  be- 
low, the  post  commander  should  make  such 


assignment  of  available  quarters  as  he  deems 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  service 

(3)  Due  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  fact  that  cej^taln  quarters  have  been  con- 
structed from  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  quarters  for  a  specified  class  of  non- 
commissioned officers,  such  as  those  of  the 
Medical  Department. 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

O.  C.  Marshall. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

E.  S.  Adams. 
^  Major  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 

AR  210-10 — Chances  No.  13 
posts,  camps,  and  stations  administration 

War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  8,  1944. 
AR  210-10,  December  20,  1940,  Is  changed  as 

follows: 

13.  Quarters:  (a)  General:  The  post  com- 
mander vlU  make  all  assignments  of  quar- 
ters, except  that  If  the  quarters  for  assign- 
ment to  him  personally  are  considered  by 
him  .3  be  Inadequate  the  facts  will  be  re- 
ported to  the  next  superior  commander  foi 
final  determination  and  assignment.  At 
posts,  camps,  and  stations  where  no  quar- 
ters for  officers  are  maintained,  the  com- 
manding officer  thereof  will  so  advise  th 
Office  of  the  Fiscal  Director,  Army  Service 
Forces,  attention;  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments Division,  the  Pentagon,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  (see  AR  35-4220).  Amendatory 
report  will  be  Immediately  furnished  in  cases 
where  changing  conditions  render  original 
report  Inaccurate. 

(b)   For  officers: 
•  •  •  •  • 

(d)  For  noncommissioned  officers: 

(1)  Noncommissioned  officers  entitled  to 
quarters  are  not  entitled  to  make  selection 
thereof  in  accordance  with  their  grade  Sub- 
ject to  the  restriction  contained  In  (2)  below, 
the  post  commander  should  make  such  as- 
signment of  available  quarters  as  he  deems 
for  the  best  Interests  of  the  service.  When 
noncommissioned  officers  are  assigned  to  oc- 
cupy any  public  quarters  with  their  depend- 
ent, the  monetary  allowance  in  lieu  of  quar- 
ters (AR  35-4520)  on  account  of  such  de- 
pendent will  cease  on  the  day  of  such  assign- 
ment. 

(e)  For  civilians  (more  than  American 
wl^es  of  enlisted  men  below  staff  sergeant 
get) :  The  post  commander  may  grant  per- 
mission to  servants  and  civilian  employees 
to  occupy  such  quarters  as  are  available. 
The  post  commander  will  be  responsible  that 
payment  for  or  reduction  from  salary  of  the 
value  of  such  quarters  is  effected  as  pre- 
scribed In  AR  35-3840. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 
G.  C  Marshall. 

Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

J.  A.  Uuo, 
Jf oyor  General,  The  Adjutant  General. 

Exhibit  L 
By  way  of  further  contrast  between  the 
Canadian  armed  set  .Ices  and  the  American 
armed  services,  Canada  again  shovps  more 
equitable  and  Christian  concern  for  the 
family  unit,  fostering  and  encouraging  it.  m 
contrast  with  the  American  policy  which 
shows  no  intetest  In  the  sacred  relationship 
except  for  an  overexaggerated,  sentimental 
concern  for  those  men  who  have  two  or  three 
children  and  are  in  service,  by  way  of  the  de- 
mobilization regulations.  It  Is  true  that  in 
America  each  child  counts  12  points  up  to  3 
children;  but  the  married  man  who  through 
no  fault  of  his  own  has  no  children,  regard- 
less of  how  long  married,  receives  no  points 
toward  the  total  required  for  discharge,  and 
so  is  in  no  different  position  than  a  single 
man  no  matter  'low  long  the  married  man 
has  been  married. 
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lilon     Does  America  still   think   It   Is 

of  the  world?    The  people 

.  who  know  of  the  reward 

chlldr«n  and  no  reward  for 

even    .  long  standing,  hardly  admit 

put   America  Juat  one  small  step 

If  atheUtlc  RuaaU. 

Kuoarr  M 
TooAT'a  Was  Nrws 
I.  rkcmc  noATZB 

Touc — Optimistic   over   the  curtent 

the  Jap  occupation.  Lt.  Oen.  Robert 

ibergcr  (what  a  super  an  /jnertcan 

can  be ) .  commander  of  the  Klghth 

•elterated  yesterday  hla  propoaal  that 

es  of  ofBcers  aiid  first  three  graders 

sergeant  or   above  >    be  permitted   to 

ir  huabands  In  Nippon 

planatkn  at  bla  arbitrary  limitations. 

that  moat  enlisted  men  In  tba  lower 

•ere  too  young  to  have  wives  (married 

to  S8  years  old  were  drafted  without 

itatlon.     Is  thst  too  young  to  be  mar- 

ind  are  all  married  offlcers  older  than 


any  h< 

rled? 

tbat?) 

1.  aauTtc  TsasTsa 

Ohaiithal:   General  Marshall,  new  Ameri- 
can en  roy  to  China,  stepped  briskly  from  his 
'  <  1-64  timnsport  plane  at  atianghara  alr- 
yveCerday  afternoon  ready  to  begin  hla 
admltt  Mlly     dllBcult     aaalfnment — bringing 
ind  unity  to  China. 
WaiClngton:  Wltb  General  Marshall  about 
to  try  hla  hand  at  settling  the  problem  of 
unity,   the  State  Department  aired 
k*s  vlewa  on  tvm  other  AalaUc  trouble 


te  laaued  bv  the  Department  ex- 
over  Indonesia  and  hope  that 
leaaelMi  leaden  soon  cooid 
•ace  and  dlecloeed  that  the  United 
las  several  tlmee  asked  Britain  not  to 
treaty  with  Slam  until  Brltlah- 
dlacuealons  on  Slam  arc  concluded. 
au  beavlly  bearded  marines,  who 
been   gueete— under    armed 
Chinese  Communtota  for  it  days 
elaahed  with  rifle-firlng  soldlere  In 
eeeape.  returned  Wedneaday  to 
beadqtiarters.    They  were  given 
pfrachuted  by  their  buddies  and  were 
In  good  condition  when   they  re- 
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m^kTlne 


a.  onm  nwa 

.— Congraae  passed  a  broad  re- 
4<  ttie  OI  bill  of  rlcbta  on  Wt 
the  rulea  on  loans  and 


Impartant  ehanfes  made  in  the 
i  rcBKMral  of  tbe  requirement 


b>  tfedncted  firooi 

bonus:  Increaae  In  tbe  sub- 

aUowanoe  for  OI  studenu  from  950 

monthly  to  Individuals  wltbotit  de- 

and  from  t75  to  gOO  monthly  to 

havtug  one  or  more  dependents: 

of  the  age  requirement  on  the  cdu< 


cation  aectlon  of  tbe  law;  Increase  In  the 
Government  loan  guaranty  from  $3,000  to 
•4.000 

WASHUfOTOW. — President  Truman  yesterday 
nominated  five  delegates  and  five  alternates 
to  the  United  Natlona  first  General  Assembly 
In  London  next  month 

Heading  the  list  la  Edward  Stettlnlus.  who 
was  named  chief  United  States  delegate  and 
America's  representative  on  the  powerful 
World  Sectirlty  Council.  Other  delegates  sre 
Secretary  of  State  James  Byrnes.  Senator 
Tom  CointALLT.  Texas  Democrat.  Senator 
Amrcrw  H.  VairacitBiBa.  Michigan  Republican, 
and  Mrs    E3eanor  Roosevelt. 

Plana  call  for  the  President  to  exercise 
power  to  direct  the  votes  of  the  United  Mates 
delegatee.  Invoke  economic  sanctions  against 
utgtmman.  and  use  American  troope  within 
quota  limits  to  back  up  the  decisions  of  the 
Security  Council. 

Washtwotow — Tbe  Senate  unanlmoualy 
approved  a  measiire  yesterday  to  cut  red  tape 
for  the  entry  into  the  United  States  at  wives 
whom  servicemen  married  abroad 

Washington :  Biglble  Army  officers  who 
have  watched  praoaottoo  paes  thera  by  now 
can  make  the  grade  before  leaving  the 
service. 

Tbe  War  Department  announced  yester- 
dsy  that  offlcers  up  through  lieutenant  col- 
onel who  have  aerved  long  periods  in  grade 
and  meet  the  requirements  will  be  promoted 
on  the  first  day  of  their  terminal  leave 
^The  provision  applies  to  lieutenants  who 
have  been  In  grade  18  months,  captains  and 
majors  for  34  months,  and  lieutenant  col- 
onels for  M  months  Plfty  percent  addi- 
tional credit  la  given  for  time  overseas.  Tt> 
receive  this  promotion  oOcers  must  have  an 
efficiency  index  of  not  less  than  40. 

Washington:  Government  fact-finding  to 
settle  labor  dispute*  met  crucial  teeta  yes- 
te-day  in  three  far-reaching  wage  eootro- 
verslea— tests  that  may  have  an  important 
bearing  on  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gresa. 

Fact-finding  boarda  In  the  General  Motors 
and  oU  Industry  controversies  face  decisions 
which  are  fundamental,  whether  to  consider 
a  company's  profits  In  reconunendlng  pos- 
sible wage  Increases. 

One  of  the  chief  prorislons  of  the  proposal 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  President  Tru- 
man is  to  empower  Government  fact-finding 
to  subpena  company's  books  In  labor 


Detroit:   As  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  again  sat 

down  At  the  ba.'galnlng  table  to  discuss  wage 
demanda  of  more  tban  100.000  Pord  workers 
in  the  United  States  with  the  United  Auto 
Workers  Union,  tbe  eCrlke  aeroea  the  river  at 
the  rt)rd  plant  In  Windsor.  Ont..  ended  sfter 
99  days — the  longest  walkout  in  Canadian 
labor  history.  The  union  members  voted  to 
rcttim  to  work  under  the  Government  pro- 
poaal to  negotiate  and  if  necessary  arbitrate 
tbe  dispute. 

Miami  Beach:  The  International  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  Union  executive  board  ap- 
proved a  resolution  Instructing  all  locals  to 
extend  their  aid  to  war  veterans  In  entering 
the  trade  whether  prewar  union  members  or 
not  and  to  accept  them  ss  members  without 
tbe  payment  of  fees  any  time  wiibin  6 
months  of  discharge. 

Washington:  Selective  service  halted  the 
drafting  of  fathers  Wednesday  night.  It  also 
Instructed  local  boards  not  to  accept  as 
volunteers  fathers  with  three  or  more  chil- 
dren. 

Washington:  The  Navy  Joined  the  Army  In 
IlberaUaing  tta  dlaefaarge  procedure  with  cuts 
in  point  fsquttf— ntt  for  discharges  for  all 
personnel  ranging  from  one  to  eight  points 
efftartlve  January  1.  January  15,  and  Iftbru- 
ary  3. 

New  Tork:  The  buying  public,  apparently 
convinced  that  the  best  is  none  too  good 
for  the  first  peacetime  Christmas  In  6  years. 
Is  boosting  gift  buying  to  the  highest  levela 
In  history.    Sales  records  sre  being  set  iB 


over  the  country  snd  Macy's  in  New  Tork 
reported  its  highest  single  day's  aales  in  his- 
tory as  well  as  tHe  83.000.000  sales  dsy  this 
seasons-only  once  before  has  the  store  ever 
sold  over  81.000.000  worth  of  goods  In  1  dsy. 
An  exclusive  fur  shop  reported  a  great  de- 
mand for  mink  coats  from  88.000  up.  Eve- 
ning gowns  costing  8150  and  more  are  so 
popular  thst  some  stores  cannot  supply 
enough  of  them. 

Rio  de  Janeiro:  American  sailors  on  a  good- 
will tour  of  South  America  were  ordered  to 
remain  aboard  the  United  Statea  cruiser 
Little  Rock  at  Santos  as  police  investigated 
claahes  between  some  350  seamen  and  angry 
BraalHans  Wedneaday  night  at  Sao  Paulo 

PoUoe  said  rtotlng  began  when  some  sailor 
who  had  been  drinking  began  lifting  the 
skirt  of  a  young  woman  stsndlng  in  a  bus 
line.  Six  Brazilians  and  several  sailors  were 
Injured  in  the  fighting  in  which  firemen 
brought  hoses  into  play  to  hold  back  the 
crowds. 

New  Tork:  More  than  50  000  troops  at  three 
■ast  coast  ports  during  November  tn  the 
world's  greatest  transoceanic  movement  In 
history,  the  American  Merchant  M&rlne  In- 
stitute reported  yesterday  Twelve  OIs  a 
minute  went  down  the  gangplanks  at  New 
Tork.  Boston,  and  Hampton  Roads  during 
the  month. 


Editorial  by  Hon.  Kenneth  Romnej 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  Mtssorai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Tuesday  February  12.  1946 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  an  editorial  written  20 
years  ago  by  Hon.  Kenneth  Romney  Ser- 
geanb  c.  Arms  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  Seventy-. «.econd.  Sev- 
enty-third, Seventy-fourth.  Seventy- 
fifth,  Seventy-sixth,  Seventy-seventh, 
Seventy-eighth,  and  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gresses. It  is  as  applicable  today  as 
when  published  two  decades  ago. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

TR*  SHXINX   or  A   NATION 

The  log-cabln  birthplace  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  shrine  at  which  democracy  will  ever 
kneel  and  weep.  Is  now  the  property  of  the 
United  States  Government  President  WU- 
son.  speaking  for  the  Government,  accepted 
the  magnificent  memorial  housing  It  In  a 
speech  of  fine  felicity  snd  noble  sentiment. 

There  la  nothing  In  America  so  filled  with 
Ixuplrstlon  as  the  Lincoln  cabin.  It  is  ten- 
anted with  aasoclations  that  overwhelm  the 
senses,  with  thoughU  that  buoy  the  apirlt. 
with  eentlxnent  that  soothes  tbe  sotU.  It  U 
a  place  of  brooding  reverence. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Is  the  ripest  fruit  that 
the  American  democracy  has  borne.  The 
genius  of  free  government  flowered  fullest  In 
him.  He  was  the  disciplined,  tempered 
product  of  a  people  that  Is  striving  painfully 
to  achieve  the  IdeaU  of  democracy.  Ideals 
that  have  their  abode  among  the  stars. 
Probably  he  waa  the  best  that  human  gov- 
ernment can  develop. 

A  keen  current  phUoaopher.  Winston 
Chxirchlll.  m  hU  recent  book.  A  Far  Coun- 
try, declared  that  democracy  Is  the  great 
adventure  of  mankind.  The  truth  of  this  la 
written  across  the  history  of  the  world. 
Democracy  Is  Indeed  adventure,  attended  by 
aU  its  trials,  all  lU  high  fervors,  sll  Its 
anguish.  And  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the 
great  adventtirer,  who  knew  the  pain,  tbe 
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Joy,  the  triumph  of  It;  he  led  hla  people 
nearer  their  Ideal  than  they  had  ever  been 
before. 

We  are  glad  that  Lincoln  came  out  of  a 
cabin  and  that  his  birthplace  was  all  but  as 
lowly  as  that  of  Christ.  It  adds  Incalculably 
to  our  faith  In  America.  It  adds  beauty  and 
siibllralty  to  the  life  picture  he  left  \is.  the 
great  picture  that  throws  its  tremendous 
shadow  across  the  short  history  of  our  na- 
tional UXe  It  encourages  aspiring  youth  and 
gives  dignity  to  honest  poverty.  It  is  the 
touch  the  master  artist  would  have  added  to 
his  career. 

Lincoln  was  disciplined  for  his  tasks  as  few 
have  been.  Adversity  pinched  htm.  Sharp 
misery  wore  him  to  the  bone.  Sorrow  cut 
his  face.  Humility  made  a  brother  of  him. 
But  Nature  stored  his  mind  with  uncanny 
wisdom,  filled  him  with  quaint  conceits,  mel- 
low humor  and  wonderful  sympathy  and  led 
him  on  to  ^s  high  mission  In  the  world 

President  Wilson  In  his  Hodgensville  speech 
touched  on  Lincoln's  loneliness  in  these  im- 
pressive words: 

"This  strange  child  of  the  cabin  kept  com- 
pany with  invisible  things,  was  born  into  no 
intimacy  but  that  of  its  own  silently  assem- 
bling and  deploying  thoughts" 

A  preat  unearthly  Qguie.  hearing  voices 
none  other  h'ard.  seeing  visions  no  other 
eye  beheld,  having  faith  that  would  have 
broken  In  a  heart  less  Ptrong  and  bold. 

America  will  not  last  forever,  unless  history 
reverse  itself.  It  will,  unless  the  warning  of 
history  be  heeded,  follow  the  democracies  of 
Greece  the  Republic  of  Rome,  the  monarchies 
of  modern  times  Into  that  vast  gulf  we  rail 
the  past,  that  vague,  intangible  realm  where 
fRct  fades  into  fable,  truth  into  legend.  But 
when  that  distant  age  shall  come,  the  stu- 
dent of  history,  looking  back,  will  see  the 
mighty  figure  of  Lincoln  standing  serene  and 
secure  in  a  Nation  founded  on  principles  cf 
democratic  government  which  with  unerring 
vision  he  labored  to  establish  and  preserve 


Republican  Form  of  Goyemment  Versus 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  12,  1946 

Mr  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks.  Ernie  Adamson,  chief  counsel  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  has  seen  fit  to  write  to  vari- 
ous progressive-minded  individuals  and 
officials  of  liberal  organizations  argu- 
ments that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
democracy  acceptable  In  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Adamson  postulates  that 
under  the  Constitution  only  a  republi- 
can form  of  government  is  to  be  tol- 
erated, that  our  country  was  not  or- 
ganized as  a  democracy,  and  that  there 
is  something  dubious  and  questionable 
about  the  very  word  itself.  I  suggest 
that  Mr.  Adamson  do  a  little  further 
research  In  history  and  political  philoso- 
phy. I  supgest  that  a  counsellor  for  a 
committee  of  Congress  has  gone  far 
Rfield  from  his  authority  and  rights  in 
broadcasting  letters  throughout  the 
United  State.s,  arguing  against  democ- 
racy. Think  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  com- 
mittee formed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
batting un-Amei  tan  activities  and  ipso 
facto,  an  exponent  of  American  institu- 


tions, is  permitting  its  chief  counsel  to 
excoriate  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Andrew  Jackson,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  because  of 
their  proclaimed  devotion  to  democracy. 
What  is  there  inherent  in  the  word  de- 
mocracy which  should  frighten  us?  Are 
we  afraid  of  democracy? 

Recently  the  Veterans  Against  Dis- 
crimination, of  New  York  City,  an  organ- 
ization comprised  of  thousands  of  war 
veterans  and  their  families,  received  a 
letter  from  this  same  Adamson,  in  which 
said  Adamson  implied  that  the  recipient 
organization  was  about  to  conduct  a 
propaganda  campaign  against  provisions 
in  the  Constitution,  which,  in  itself,  is  an 
idiotic  statement.  By  inference,  that 
statement  would  indicate  there  was 
something  reprehensible  or  criminal  in 
an  organization  asking  to  change  the 
Constitution  or  amend  it  by  lawful 
means.  Because  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Adamson  is  an  amazing  document,  which 
should  startle  all  students  of  American 
history,  and  because  the  reply  of  the  Vet- 
erans Against  Discrimination  is  devas- 
tating and  pointed,  I  am  including  the 
letters  herein  below.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 

Washington,  January  29,  1946. 
V'etibans  Against  Discrimination, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentleme.n  :  Would  you  please  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  list  of  your  offlcers  and 
your  managing  committee? 

Several  of  your  circulars  have  been  sent  to 
us  by  citizens  of  your  city,  and  I  note  that 
yo"  refer  to  democracy  several  times.  1 
wonder  if  you  are  sufBciently  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  United  States  to  be  aware 
that  this  country  was  not  organized  as  a  de- 
mocracy, and  that  section  4  of  article  IV  of 
the  Constitution  reads,  in  p>art.  as  follows: 
"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  In  this  Union  a  republican  form  of 
government." 

Is  it  your  purpose  to  ask  for  an  amend- 
ment bf  the  Constitution,  or  do  you  propose 
to  conduct  a  propaganda  campaign  against 
the  administration  of  the  provuions  of  the 
Constitution? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Eknix  Adamson. 

Chief  Counsel. 

VrmiANs  Against  DiscRiMmATiow. 

New  York.  N.  Y..  February  J,  1949. 
Mr.  Ernie  AoAMaoM, 

Chief  Counsel.  Houte  of  Representa- 
tives. Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities'.  Washington.  D.  C. 

D«At  8a:  Tour  letter  of  January  29  on  be- 
half of  the  House  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  In  which  you  take  issue  with 
Veterans  Against  Discrimination  for  the  use 
of  the  word  "democracy"  Is  particularly 
shocking  and  outrageous  in  that  it  is  directed 
to  an  organization  composed  of  men  and 
women  who  have  Just  served  this  country 
through  a  bloody  struggle  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  extension  of  democracy. 

The  only  interpretation  which  can  be  put 
on  your  letter  is  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  Is  now  publicly 
on  record  as  opposing  the  democracy  for 
which  Americans  have  always  fought  and  in 
which  millions  of  American  men  and  women 
believe  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  our 
Government. 

Veterans  Against  Discrimination  would  like 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Adamson,  whether  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  Intends  to 
investigate  every  organization  which  believes 


In  America  as  a  democracy.  Is  It  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities to  propagandize  against  democracy? 
Does  the  committee  propose  to  change  our 
democratic  form  of  government? 

These  are  the  words  of  our  late  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt:  "Al- 
ways the  heart  and  soul  of  our  country  will 
be  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  the  common 
man — the  men  and  women  who  never  have 
ceased  to  believe  in  democracy    •     •     *." 

Men  discharged  from  the  United  States 
Army  were  told  by  Gen.  George  C  Marshall: 
"Start  being  a  leader  as  soon  as  you  put  on 
civilian  clothes.  If  you  see  intolerance  and 
hate,  speak  cut  against  them.  Make  your 
individual  voices  heard,  not  for  selfish  things 
but  for  honor  and  decency  among  men, 
for  the  rights  of  all  people." 

This  statement  by  General  Marshall  has 
become  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of 
Veterans  Against  Discrimination.  Our  ac- 
tive campaigns  against  the  Fascist  policies 
of  the  New  York  Dally  News  is  one  phase  of 
our  continuing  fight  for  democracy.  We  will 
continue  to  press  for  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  Federal  Fair  Employment  Prac- 
tice Commission  and  for  other  legislation 
which  will,  through  the  elimination  of  dis- 
crimination, "promote  the  general  welfare 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty." 

On  behalf  of  the  Veterans  Against  Dis- 
crimination, we  emphatically  refute  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities'  In- 
terpretation of  democracy  and  its  claim 
that  the  United  States  is  not  a  democracy. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  empowered  by  Congress  only 
to  Investigate  subversive  and  un-American 
activities.  It  has  no  right  to  question  the 
activities  of  the  Veterans  Against  Discrimi- 
nation. 

Your  letter  and  the  Insinuations  contained 
In  it  constitute  a  flagrant  and  unforgivable 
insult  to  all  the  millions  of  American  men 
and  women  who  served  to  protect  our  democ- 
racy 

Sincerely, 

Lawrence    Rivkin, 

Chairman. 
Bernard  Moss. 

Executive  Secretary. 

A  letter  discussing  this  same  subject 
matter  issued  by  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  reveals  the  attitude  of  this 
great  organization,  which  is  the  chief 
protagonist  in  America  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  with  reference  to  the  amazing 
attitude  shown  by  this  man,  Adamson. 
The  ACLU  letter  is  as  follows: 
Amxxican  Civn.  LnseitTiEs  Unioh, 

New  York  City.  February  8.  1944. 
To  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent' 
atives: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  following  let- 
ter addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hous* 
should  be  of  Interest  to  you: 

FnxVAiT  8,  1946. 
Hon.  Sam  RATStTRN. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatires, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  SrsAKER:  The  standing  Commit- 
tee cf  the  House  on  Un-American  Activities 
has  employed  a  chief  counsel,  Ernie  Adam- 
son, who  in  the  committee's  name  is  engag- 
ing in  what  seems  to  us  both  improper  and 
absurd  activities. 

The  latest  exhibit  to  be  called  to  our  at- 
tention Is  a  letter  under  date  of  January 
29,  addressed  to  the  Veterans  Against  Dis- 
crimination. New  York  City,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

"Gentlemen:  Would  you  please  be  good 
enough  to  send  me  a  list  of  your  ofBcers 
and  your  managing  committee? 

"Several  of  your  circulars  have  been  sent 
to  us  by  citizens  of  your  city  and  I  note 
that  you  refer  to  democracy  several  times. 
1  wonder   U    you    are    sufficiently   familiar 
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Abrelikin   Lincoln — Thaddeus   Kosdasko 


HXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 


Hi^N 


or  OHIO 


IN  TI  rs  HOUSB  OP  R VRHBNTATIW 


Tueadat,  February  12.  1946 
FEIGHAN. 


Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  a  great 
Ameru  an  who  fought  without  ceasing  to 
pre.'^erve  the  Union,  and  to  foster  the  true 
spirit  ( f  America — the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  lit  prty  and  jtistice  for  ail.  Our  Na- 
Uon's  (  ebt  to  Lincoln,  the  great  humanl- 

Is  indelibly  written  in  the  history 

country  and  in  the  hearts  of  our 
oomitr  rmen. 

TyMfa  y  also  marks  the  two  hundredth 
annive  "sary  of  the  birth  of  a  man  whose 

land  holds  him  in  no  less  esteem 
ttian  t  lat  which  we  Americans  have  for 
our  gnat  emancipator.     I  speak  of  an- 

Ighter  for  freedom  and  liberty, 
Thadd(  us  Kosciusko,  who  fought  not 
only  for  the  freedom  and  independence 

native  Poland,  but  also  for  the 
freedoii  and  independence  of  our  own 
Amerlcik.    No  greater  contribution  was 


made  to  the  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence by  any  of  those  who  came  to 
our  aid  from  foreign  lands,  than  that  of 
Kosciusko.  I  need  only  recall  his  part 
in  the  defeat  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga, 
and  in  the  South  Carolina  campaign. 
The  measure  of  his  assistance  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  on  October  13. 
1783.  our  Congress  made  him  a  brigadier 
general  In  the  American  Army. 

On  this  two  hundredth  birthday  of 
Thaddeus  Kosciu.sko  we  Americans  are 
enjoying  the  Independence  for  which  he 
so  fiercely  fought.  One  may  question 
whether  his  own  native  land  is  enjoying 
the  Independence  which  he  vainly  fought 
to  gain  for  it  during  his  eventful  life. 
True.  Poland  is  now  free  and  independ- 
ent, but  disquieting  stories  of  political 
murders  and  Communist  terrorism  con- 
tinue to  leak  out  of  that  devastate  land. 
Such  is  our  American  debt  to  FHjland.  the 
land  of  our  t)enefactor's  blnh.  that  I 
strongly  urge  that  we.  as  a  Nation,  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  the  llvellst  concern  In 
the  welfare  of  Poland.  Under  various 
international  agreements,  we  are  com- 
mitted to  guarantee  free  and  unfettered 
election.s  in  the  liberated  lands.  I 
strongly  urge  that  our  State  Department 
follow  up  Secretary  Zymes'  remon- 
.«:t ranees  on  the  terrorism  existing  in  Po- 
land, and  throw  the  great  weight  of 
America  behind  the  fight  of  all  true 
Poles  for  a  truly  free  Poland. 


Lincoln's    Last   Messafe    to    the   Thirty- 
eighth  Congresi,  December  6,  1864 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAuroiNu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  12.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  it  Will  be  interesting  and  valuable  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  other 
readers  of  the  Cowotwiowal  Ricord  to 
have  before  them  a  brief  outline  of  the 
text  of  President  Lincoln's  last  message 
to  the  Congress.  Its  contents  reveal 
that  it  lacks  the  usual  gems  of  literary 
achievement  which  most  of  his  state 
papers  contained,  but  your  reading  of 
this  outline  will  Indicate  the  unusual 
variety  and  large  number  of  subjects 
which  be  communicated  to  Congress 
about.     Here  it  is: 

P(>i]ow  citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresenUtlves.  again  the  blfsstngs  of  health 
and  abundant  harvests  claim  our  profuund- 
est  gratitude  to  Almighty  Ood. 

I.    rOaXICN    AWTUMS 

The  condition  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  rea- 
sonably satisfactory. 

1.  Mexico:  Theater  of  civil  war. 

a.  Costs  Rica  and  Nicaragua :  Transit  route. 

3.  Colombia:  Intimate  relations. 

4.  VenoRHla:  Ifsw  liberal  InsUtution. 

5.  Psru  and  Spain:  Civil  war  averted. 

6.  ChUe.  Artantlna.  Bolivia.  Costa  Rica, 
Paraguay.  San  Salvador,  and  Haiti:  Most 
friendly  relations. 

7.  Liberia:    African  slave  trade. 

8.  Europe:    Overland  telegraph. 

9.  Or  cat  Britain:  Ocean  telegraph. 


10.  Egypt.  Barbary  powers:  Satisfactory  rc- 
latlona. 

11.  China:  Rel)elllon  suppressed. 

12.  Japan :  Friendship  tor  I7niud  SUtes. 

13.  Foreign  merchants:  Contraband  trade. 

14.  BrazllUn  and  Britlah  porU:  Political 
difficulty. 

15.  Great  Britain:   Treaty  adjustmenU. 
10.  Canada:  Reciprocity  treaty. 

17.  European  states:  ImmlgranU. 

n.  mvANciAi.  sTTAna 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Government 
have  been  successfully  admlnUtered  during 
the  last  year. 

1.  Increased  taxation  proposed  by  Con- 
gress. 

2   RecelpU  durUig  war,  •1.304,7M.007  63. 

Dlsbursemenu.  same  bssls.  $1,208,056.- 
10189. 

Balance  In  Treasiiry.  196,730.905.73. 

3.  Source  of  recelpu. 

4.  DtsbursemenU    for   civil   service. 

5.  The  public  debt.  •1.740.690.489  49. 

6.  National   banking  system. 

m.  axpoBTB 

1.  Secretary  of  War.  A  document  accom- 
panying message.  (See  conclusion  cf  ad- 
dress. ) 

2.  Secretary  of  Ifavy: 

(a)   671  vessels  carrying  461  guns. 
<b)   61.000  men  in  naval  service, 
ic)  Total  expenditures  from  March  4,  1861, 
to  November  1.  1864.  $238.647.362  35. 

(d)  Construction   of   navy   yard. 

(e)  New  rank  of  vice  admiral. 

3.  Postmaster  General: 

(a)  Postal  revenues  for  year,  $12,438,253.78. 

(b)  Bqwndltures.  $12,644,786^. 
(C)   Dsflelt.  $206,532  42. 

(d)  Ocean  mail  steamships. 

rv.  sccartAiT  or  the  iKTzaioa 

1.  Population  scarcely  been  checked. 

2.  Admission  of  Nevada  consumated. 

3.  Territories  show  rapid  growth. 

4.  Public  lands.  4.221342  acres  located. 

6.  Pacific  railroad  progiess. 

6    Minerals  mined  valued  at  $100,000,000. 

7.  Reorganization  at  Indian  syctem. 

8  Pensions  for  soldiers  and  sailors. 

9  District  of  Columbia  institutions. 

V.    ACaiCTTLTUai 

1    Peculiarly,  the  people's  department. 

VI.   CONDDCT   OW  WAS 

1  All  important  lines  and  positions  etead- 
Uy  advanced. 

2  General  Sherman's  operations  most  re- 
markable feature. 

VU.    OS6ANUINO  LOTAL  STATX  CO\-nNMEirrS 

1.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  successful. 

2  Missouri.  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  at 
work. 

3.  Marylsnd.  completely  successful  "The 
genius  of  rebellion  will  no  more  claim  Mary- 
land. Like  another  foul  Epirit,  being  driven 
out.  it  may  seek  to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo 
her  no  more." 

Vm.    SLAVXRT 

1.  Proposed  amendment  to  Constitution: 

(a)  "1  venture  to  recommend  the  recon- 
sideration and  passage  of  the  measure  a  the 
present  session." 

(b)  "The  common  end  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means  to  secure 
that  end — constitutional  amendment." 

n.  POPXTLAa  njBcnoNs 

l!  Most  reliable  indication  of  public  pur- 
pose. 

2.  No  candidate  for  any  ofOce  whatever, 
high  or  low,  has  ventured  to  seek  votes  en 
the  avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the 
Union. 

3.  Election  proved  we  do  not  approach  ex- 
haostlon  in  manpower. 

Z.    MaSOTLATIOH     rOB    I»CACS    WTTH    IMSTTaCSNTS 

1.  It  is  an  issue  which  can  only  ba  triad 
by  war,  and  decided  by  victory. 
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2  They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace 
by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting 
to  the  national  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution. 

3.  The  executive  power  itself  would  be 
greatly  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  ac- 
tual war. 

4.  The  door  of  pardon  and  amnesty  has 
been  for  a  full  year  open  to  all  except  such 
as  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free 
choice. 

5.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year 
ago  that  while  I  temain  in  my  present  po- 
sition I  shall  not  attempt  to  retract  or 
modify  the  emancipation  proclamation  nor 
shall  I  return  to  slavery  any  person  who  is 
free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation,  or 
by  any  cf  the  acts  of  Congress. 

If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode 
or  means,  make  it  an  executive  duty  to  re- 
enslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  1, 
must  be  their  instrument  to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace.  1 
mean  simply  to  say  that  the  war  will  cease 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  whenever 
it  shall  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  those 
who  began  It. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 


America's  Foreign  PoHcy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  13  (leQislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18) ,  1946 

Mr  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  25  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana I  Mr.  Willis)  delivered  an  address 
on  the  subject  America's  Foreign  Policy, 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  before  the  American  Coali- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  apparent  that  America's  foreign  policy 
Is  the  last  thing  many  Americans  want  to  dis- 
cuss, or  think  about,  today.  The  average  man 
Is  occupied  with  many  other  problems — in- 
flation, strikes,  making  enough  money  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  and  to  keep  the  chil- 
dren well  fed  and  adequately  clothed.  Be- 
sides, the  war  is  now  over,  many  say.  and 
there  will  be  no  need  to  worry  about  foreign 
policy  unless  another  war  threatens. 

Nothing  is  so  interesting  to  a  people — Just 
before  a  war — as  foreign  relations.  But.  to 
our  great  hurt,  the  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple lose  interest  in  the  subject  once  the  war 
Is  decided.  Yet.  the  best  time  for  every 
American  to  think  of  foreign  policy  is  right 
now.  right  after  the  most  destructive  war  in 
world  history,  for  the  decisions  that  are  made 
today  will  determine  the  road  we  shall  fol- 
low for  years  to  come.  If,  through  lack  of 
public  knowledge  of  the  Issues.  If  through  de- 
cisions made  without  understanding  and  en- 
dorsement of  the  people,  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  Nation  is  faulty  this  year  and  next  year, 
then  the  results  several  years  from  now  will 
be  disastrous.  A  careless  people  today  may 
be  an  angry  and  disillusioned  nation  to- 
morrow. 

Every  Senator,  I  am  sure,  gives  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  his  time  to  thinking 
about  America's  foreign  pKillcy,  for  It  has  been 
apparent  for  many  years  that  wars  are  more 
costly  than  depressions,  natural  catastro- 
phes, and  carelessness  combined.  And  when 
I  have  considered  that  the  stupidity  of  men — 
men  here  and  men  of  all  other  nations- 


have  made  wars  possible  at  all  In  our  life- 
time. I  have  been  aghast  at  the  price  we  have 
paid  for  our  stupidity. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
subject  of  foreign  policy  is  America's  most 
pressing  problem  today,  even  in  view  of  the 
admittedly  crucial  oroblems  on  the  home 
front. 

In  my  Judgment,  America's  foreign  policy 
today  must  l>e  based  on  four  essential  poitiu: 

First.  The  creation  of  an  American  foreign 
policy  that  is  so  clear  and  understandable 
that  ae  who  runs  may  read  and  understand 
it,  both  in  America  and  in  nations  whose 
peoples  hitherto  have  had  different  concepts 
from  ours.  It  must  be  America's  own  foreign 
policy  and  not  a  mere  duplication  of  some 
other  nation's. 

Second.  That  this  foreign  policy  preserve 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  our  guiding  lamp 
toward  freedom  from  Interference  in  this 
hemisphere  by  nations  of  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

Third.  That  this  foreign  policy  be  clearly 
b.ased  in  Justice  for  all  peoples  and  all  na- 
tions, including  those  people  who  are  living 
in  restraint  under  governments  of  our  allies. 
as  well  as  those  people  who  lived  in  serfdom 
under  our  enemies. 

Fourth.  The  strengthening  of  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  representative  government  at 
home  and  continued  emphasis  on  promoting 
the  health,  physical  resources,  and  comfort- 
able living  of  our  own  people. 

Let  m«.  discuss  those  points  in  greater  de- 
tail. First:  The  creation  of  an  American 
foreign  policy  so  clear  and  understandable 
that  all  our  citizens,  as  well  as  peoples  of 
other  lands,  may  understand  it. 

The  more  1  have  studied  foreign  policy,  the 
more  convinced  I  have  become  that  if  the 
United  States  is  ever  going  to  make  progress 
toward  eliminating  wars,  and  the  causes  of 
wars,  it  is  going  to  be  done  through  the 
prompting  of  an  enlightened  populace,  an 
aware  people.  No  real  progress  is  going  to 
be  mad"  In  carrying  out  our  American  ideals 
abroad  until  the  vast  masses  of  ctir  own  peo- 
ple understand  clearly  the  Issues  at  stake  in 
every  instance. 

The  prime  requisite  to  help  the  people  un- 
derstand, of  course.  Is  simplicity  and  clarity 
in  the  words  of  our  diplomats.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  the  words  used  to  tell  the  people 
of  our  foreign  adventures  are  not  meaning- 
less, or  subject  to  varying  interpretations. 

Just  take  the  simple  word  "democracy," 
which  is  used  so  blithely  by  our  Secretary  of 
State,  James  F.  Byrnes.  The  same  word  is 
used  b;  Stalin  and  Molotov.  But  does  Byrnes 
mean  the  same  thing  when  he  says  the  word 
•democracy"  as  Molotov  means  when  he  says 
it?  Every  thinking  person  knows  that  the 
two  men,  while  using  the  same  word,  are 
thinking  of  two  entirely  different  concepts. 

When,  aa  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  the  Rus- 
sians claim  that  "democracy"  has  been  in- 
augurated, they  see  no  reason  why  they  can- 
not use  the  word  to  apply  to  a  system  in 
which  only  one  political  party  v;as  allowed  on 
the  ballot.  What  a  travesty.  Yet.  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  does  not  tell  our  people  that 
when  he  speaks  of  democracy  he  means  a 
representative  government,  a  republican  form 
of  government  as  defined  by  Innumerable 
historians  through  the  decades.  He  lets 
Molotov  use  the  word  "democracy"  again  and 
again  unchallenged,  when  Molotov,  of  course, 
is  really  referring  to  a  new  form  of  tyranny 
which  has  been  fastened  on  the  people  of 
Russia  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  now  Is  being  fastened  on  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Po- 
land. Finland,  and  many  another  bit  of  ter- 
ritory that  has  fallen  within  the  orbit  of 
Soviet  Russia. 

The  people  of  America  want  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  In  building  for  a  Just  and 
enduring  peace.  The  people,  I  know,  want 
to  work  with  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, and  they  will  do  everything  within  rea- 
son to  help  it  succeed  where  other  attempts 
have  failed  for  centuries  past. 


The  people  will  not  be  hoodwinked.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  included  In  a  system  of 
big-power  politics  which  Ignores  and  scuttles 
the  rights  of  individual  citizens  by  the  mil- 
lions in  nation  after  nation,  and  which  will 
bring  disaster  when  the  balance  of  power 
shifts. 

In  many  cases,  of  course,  we  have  a  firm 
policy,  but  in  others  we  have  no  policy  at  all. 
In  China,  as  we  know,  we  are  actively  on  the 
side  of  the  men  who  are  fighting  the  growth 
of  communism.  Yet  in  eastern  Europe  it 
appears  that  we  are  encouraging  the  Commu- 
nists. Frankly  our  policy  in  the  American 
section  of  occupied  Germany  is  so  obscure 
today  that  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  tell 
what  are  our  Nation's  aims  there. 

True,  we  have  soldiers  there,  and  certainly 
we  have  a  great  numt>er  of  representatives 
of  Government  agencies  and  observers  there, 
but  whether  we  want  a  strong  Germany,  a 
weak  Germany,  whether  we  want  Germany 
dismembered  or  unified  again,  or  what  our 
Government  wants  done  with  Germany  and 
with  Germans  we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 

Several  days  ago  two  prominent  churchmen 
came  to  Washington  alter  a  Journey  in  Europe 
and  urged  the  President  simply  to  allow 
church  people  in  this  country  to  send  pack- 
ages of  food  to  needy  persons  in  Germany. 
They  found  the  President  woefully  unin- 
formed or  misinformed  about  the  actual  die- 
tress  In  Germany  and  were  astounded  at  his 
seeming  lack  of  Interest  in  seeing  to  it  that 
old  women  and  young  children  in  Germany 
be  permitted  to  receive  gift  packages  donated 
by  Americans,  not  help  from  the  American 
Government.  After  all  the  old  principle,  "If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him."  Is  the  best 
poliC3-  In  building  for  peace  in  a  new  gen- 
eration.    I  Applause  1 

The  people  ought  to  be  told  what  our  De- 
partment of  State  plans  for  Germany.  They 
ought  to  be  told  what  this  Department  plans 
for  the  Par  East,  for  the  Near  East,  for  all 
the  sections  of  the  earth  in  which  there  are 
trouble  spots  that  may  be  breeding  the  germs 
of  another  war.  Our  soldiers  will  serve  in 
those  foreign  areas  with  greater  patience  If 
they  know  something  of  the  call  for  their 
sacrifice. 

There  are  those  intellectuals  who  believe 
that  foreign  policy,  as  domestic  policy,  should 
be  made  by  a  few  persons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  or  in  the  White  House,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  some  kind  of  magic 
power  which  gives  to  them  the  immediate 
and  correct  answer  to  all  our  varied  prob- 
lems. But  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  that 
masterful  quotation  from  the  Federalist  Pa- 
pers, in  which  Hamilton  wrote: 

"The  history  of  human  conduct  does  not 
warrant  that  exalted  opinion  of  human  vir- 
tue v/hich  would  make  it  wise  in  a  nation  to 
commit  interests  of  so  delicate  and  momen- 
tous a  kind,  as  those  which  concern  its 
Intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the 
sole  disposal  of  a  magistrate  created  and  cir- 
cumstanced as  would  be  a  President  of  the 
Unted  States." 

Tlie  second  point  In  my  foreign  policy  for 
America — preservation  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine— may  sound  ancient  In  these  days  of 
atomic  energy,  but  I  would  remind  you  and 
al'  Americans  that  Russia  does  not  find 
the  principle  ancient.  It  was  pointed  out 
by  a  well-known  columnist  only  last  week 
that  while  Stalin  appears  to  be  paying  lip 
service  to  the  United  Nations  Organization 
General  Assembly  in  London.  Russia  con- 
tinues playing  a  lone  hand  where  her  vital 
Interests  seem  to  be  affected.  Russia  goes 
right  ahead  lapping  up  new  territories  and 
proclaiming  what  amounts  to  a  modern  ver- 
sion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for  Europe  and 
Asia 

The  United  States  must  make  it  crystal- 
clear  at  all  times  today  and  tomorrow  and 
for  many  a  day  to  come.  I  think,  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  still  the  policy  of  this 
Nation  In  regard  to  this  hemisphere.  (Ap- 
plause.] It  has  been  reinforced  by  the  sup- 
port of  many   of   our  southern  neighbors. 
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Th«re  an  ttaoaa  who  Mf  that  the  United 
Stataa  already  ta  making  this  clear,  and  that 
the  M  Doroe  Doctrine  worka  today  aa  ever. 
Oeoer^y.  I  would  agree,  but  there  are  ln> 
al^na  that  Ruaala  would  like  to 
Ita  influence  In  Latin  America,  tak- 
place  of  the  Nasi  mnuence  which 
know  was  In  great  evidence  there  be- 
In  the  first  phaae  of  the  late  war. 
many  month*  ago,  I  saw  a  most  In- 
ig  news  dispatch  In  the  New  Tork 
relating  how  ttM  Soviet  Kmbaasy  in 
md  Soviet  repMnatatlon  generally  In 
many  other  Latln-AsMilean  nations  had  in- 
creaaail  greatly  in  the  paat  10  years.  In  fact, 
all  proportion  to  actual  Russian  fl- 
intereats  in  those  countries.  It  oc- 
curred to  me.  as  I  know  It  will  occur  to 
every  thoughtful  American,  that  our  De- 
partmmt  of  State  can  never  be  too  watch- 
ful, M  II  never  tell  iia.  the  people,  too  quickly 
of  lM4ars.  such  as  this  one.  pointing  toward 
Interest  of  any  foreign  power  In 
I  Bepublic 
third  point — that  our  foreign  policy 
tfiarly  based  In  Jiutice  for  all  peoples 
and  sU  nations — must  be  the  keystone  of 
our  fcf«lgn  relations.  Unleas  this  Nation,  at 
the  most  powerfxil  physically  In  the 
of  the  world,  uses  Its  poaltlon  of 
ip  to  see  that  men  everywhere  are 
JuaUoe  under  law.  that  all  nations. 
Id  «nall.  act  with  mercy  and  justice 
other  nations,  we  will  have  wasted 
of  the  men  who  fell  so  valiantly 
IB  the  late  war. 

Juat  Ice.  aa  we  know.  Is  not  just  a  beautiful 
eoneeft:  It  la  a  code  by  which  men  live  and 
move  ind  have  their  being.  Freedom  Is  a 
quallt  '  of  an  individual,  rather  than  of  a 
nation  No  matter  how  much  we  might  talk 
of  Justice  in  America,  we  would  not  have 
it  If  (ine  cltiMn  were  denied  the  right  of 
trial  tf  jury,  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
of  the  right  to  have  his  home  free  from  Il- 
legal ^earch   and    seizure. 

no  matter  bow  much  we  prate 

justice,  we  know  that  we  do 

It  aa  long  as  tbe  people  of  one  coun- 

tufjustly  remain   under  the  bondi^ie  of 

We  know  that  there  can  be  Justice 

law  for  none   unleas  there  is  justice 

aw  for  all      It  is  to  be  ardently  hoped 

the  assembly  of  UNO  gets  through 

pi  ellmlnaries  and   really  geta  down    to 

these  problems  of  the  small   na- 

receive  prior  consideration.    As  a 

judged    by   hU  smallest    habits,   so 

oj  ganlaation  wlU  be  judged  by  iu  manl- 

tlon  of  Interest,  or  lack  of  interest,  in 

thee*  lo-caUed  small  pmhlems.  which  aito- 

make  up  the  one  Mf  problem  facing 

wo  'Id. 
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i|mer leans  love  peace:  yee.     We  seek  It 

and  ding   to  it.     But  we   want 

uith  jxistlce  for  aU.     We  know,  aa  no 

qeople  know,  that  If  peace  U  not  baaed 

it  is  buUt  on  tbe  shifting  sanda 

~  and  that  It  will  not,  it  cannot. 

lasting  peace. 

point — the  strengthening  of  our 
system   of   represenutlve   govem- 
UJd    promoting    our    own    continued 
hardly  be  challenged  by  any 
citizens.     We   hear   It   said   so  often 
^rica  haa  crme  to  leadership  in  the 
of  nations  and  that  all  naUoos  look 
to  lead  them  out  of  the  miifilm 
to   have  faatenad  ttaelf  upon 
if  lr.temational  rdatloaidilps     The 
firttone  of  the  world  cried  to  Amer- 
laee  them   when   their  freedom  was 
point   of    destruction.     America   re- 
magnlflcently.    This    Nation    sent 
of  her  youth  into  the  war  and  gave 
900.000  of  her  choicest  young  men. 
out  the  products  cf  her  mines,  her 
her    factorlea,    and    her    treasure 
in   the  warfare  against  totall- 
There    Is    no    question    In    our 
iiat  to  America  belongs  the  credit 


for  saving  the  world,  although  this  credit 
may  be  begrudgmgly  recognised  by  other 
nations. 

And  why  was  America  able  to  do  this? 
Tbe  answer  to  that  question  Is.  because  of 
the  peculiar  genius  of  our  system  of  repre- 
sentative fovemacnt.  It  was  through  that 
system  thai  we  have  been  able  to  out  pro- 
duce all  our  enemies  as  well  as  all  our  friends 
because  here  in  America  labor  and  indtiatry 
have  been  free  from  the  heavy  hand  of  bu- 
reaucratic control  for  the  must  part  during 
all  otir  long,  glorious  history.  Our  very  free- 
dom has  made  us  strong,  developing  in  our 
cttlaens  all  tbe  latent  fwtentialltles  in  msn 
in  the  field  of  science,  education,  the  arts. 
and  Indtistrlal  "know  how."  We  owe  It  not 
only  to  our  own  land  but  to  clvtllaatloD  itself 
to  see  that  America  remains  strong 

But  while  we  recognize  this  fact — that 
America  must  be  strong;  snd  most  Ameri- 
cans pay  lip  service  to  the  ideal,  we  know 
that  many  persons,  some  in  high  authority. 
Imagine  that  we  can  make  America  strong 
by  depleting  our  natural  resmirces  \nd  dilut- 
ing nur  freedoms  with  totalitarian  concepts 
taken  from  nations  we  saved  or  destroyed. 
They  tell  us  that  by  giving  our  material  re- 
sources to  other  lands,  we  are  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  other  nstions  to  regain  strength 
and  to  become  better  customers  of  ours 

Theoretically,  and  on  paper,  this  sounds 
wonderful,  but  unless  there  is  constant 
supervision  by  our  Nation  over  the  economy 
of  other  nations,  and  no  one  urges  that,  it 
will  not  be  possible.  I  doubt  that,  in  the 
long  run  we  will  ever  make  a  penny  net 
profit — in  cash  or  good  will — from  any  such 
slelght-of-hand  International  transactions. 
Exi>ort  businesses  here  and  there  undoubt- 
edly will  prosper  through  our  Government 
waste,  but  the  end  result  will  be  a  net  loss  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Nstlon  as  a  whole. 

There  can  be  no  real  and  lasting  progreea 
by  the  various  nations  we  thus  attempt  to 
help  unless  there  Is  a  basic  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  various 
lands  and  a  change  in  their  government 
structures  It  Is  useless  for  us  to  contribute 
funds  and  materials  to  governments  which 
have  nothing  In  common  with  ours  and 
whose  leaders  look  with  contempt  upon  our 
Ideals  uf  freedom 

Just  as  an  Individual  does  not  gain  in  moral 
caliber  and  tntrirxslc  worth  through  receiving 
charity  Indefinitely,  so  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  will  never  put  forth  their  best  ef- 
forts to  feed  and  clothe  their  own  people  and 
then  to  Increase  their  real  wealth  as  long  as 
they  know  that  Unlcle  Sam  will  ball  them 
out  of  their  dfflculties  from  time  to  time. 
We  should  serve  notice  on  the  world  that  we 
will  give  aid  to  the  suffering  and  export  food 
for  the  needy,  that  we  wlU  ezport  ideas  that 
can  be  u.sed  to  make  real  wealth,  that  we  will 
be  glad  to  export  a  r^umA  of  our  history  and 
our  form  of  government  which  made  such  a 
glorious  history  possible,  but  that  beyond 
these  cseentials.  there  isn't  much  else  we 
can  do.  Our  h  uman  1 1  arian  i^it)  demands  that 
we  help  see  that  no  one  starves,  but  It  does 
not  obligate  us  to  see  to  It  that  people  live 
comfortably  for  years  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  without  working  out 
their  own  economic  salvation  the  hard  way. 
(Applause  I 

As  James  Uadlsoo  wrote  In  the  Federalist 
Papers,  "every  man  who  loves  peace,  every 
man  who  loves  his  country,  every  man  who 
loves  liberty,  oiight  to  have  It  ever  before  his 
eyes,  that  he  may  cherlah  in  his  heart  a  due 
attachment  to  the  Union  of  America,  and  be 
able  to  set  a  due  value  on  the  means  of  pre- 
serving it." 

If  we  have  a  due  attachment  to  our  Union, 
and  have  set  a  due  value  on  the  means  of 
preserving  It.  we  certainly  have  recognised 
that  not  for  always  can  the  wealth  of  Amer- 
ica be  dissipated  without  bringing  to  us  In- 
creased Inflation,  fewer  goods,  and  eventtial 
ahortages  In  this  land  of  ^"ppowdiy  p«r- 
petxial  plenty. 
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HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  Tint  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  February  9  (leoislatiiv  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  Rev.  A. 
Powell  E>avies,  pastor  of  All  Souls 
Church.  Washington,  D.  C.  delivered 
an  able  address  on  Jaauary  13.  1946,  the 
title  of  which  was  "Religion.  Common 
Sense,  and  the  Race  Question."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Uie  address 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Public 
Printer  that  the  address  ;vl':  take  two 
and  one-half  pages  of  the  Record  and 
will  cost  $130. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

Whenever  hunaan  beings  are  faced  with  a 
persistently  dUBcult  problem,  they  apparently 
try  to  do  one  of  three  things  with  It — forget 
it.  misrepresent  It.  or  sentlmenUlise  about 
It.  The  thing  they  are  utterly  reluctant  to 
do  Is  to  understand  it. 

There  may  be  several  reasons  for  this  atti- 
tude One  might  be  that  understanding  a 
difllcult  problem  Is  prone  to  be  laborious,  and 
the  human  mind  is  characteristically  lazy. 
Another  doubtless  u  that  undersUnding 
often  brings  a  change  of  outlook,  and  most 
people  prefer  their  outlook  to  remain  what 
it  Is.  Then  there  are  the  crystallized  opin- 
ions, emotionally  loaded,  which  in  other  peo- 
ple we  Identify  as  prejudices  (in  ourselves, 
we  try  not  to  identify  them).  We  do  not 
like  to  lose  the  shelter  and  protection  which 
prejudice  so  prompUy  and  dependably  af- 
fords. Moreover,  we  do  not  want  to  think 
effectively  because  effective  thinking  often 
leads  to  doing  something,  and  we  are  more 
afraid  of  that  than  of  all  the  ether  things 
combined.  For  in  dealing  with  di/Bcult  prob- 
lems doing  something  is  very  apt  to  lead  to 
trouble  And  trouble  Is  a  thing  we  are  eager 
to  avoid. 

When  someone  tells  us  that  unless  we 
brave  out  the  trouble  at  the  beginning,  it  Is 
ceruln  to  grow  worse  before  it  catches  up 
with  us  at  the  end,  we  feel  resentful.  We 
do  not  like  to  hear  that  trouble  will  catch 
up  with  us,  not  because  we  believe  other- 
wise, but  because  we  wsnt  to  keep  the 
thought  of  It  suppressed  And  so.  as  I  say. 
we  try  to  keep  the  problem  out  of  sight. 

If  this  is  Impossible,  then  we  try  to  make 
It  seem  a  different  problem  than  It  Is;  we 
do  this  in  one  of  two  ways,  or  perhaps  In 
both.  We  misrepresent  It:  that  is  to  say, 
we  make  it  appear  that  nothing  can  be  done 
about  It,  or  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done, 
or  if  something  can  and  should,  then  very 
little.  Or  perhaps  we  make  suggestions  so 
extreme  and  drastic  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly hope  to  adopt  them.  Although  this  Is 
done  from  an  oppoelte  point  of  view,  the 
result  Is  the  same:  and  so  sometimes,  but 
not  always,  is  the  motive.  It  provides  a  vir- 
tuous feeling  inexpensively 

If.  however,  we  are  of  another  tempera- 
ment, we  take  the  whole  problem  to  our 
hearts  and  sentimentalize  about  It.  The 
outcome  of  this  is  vague  promises  In  beauti- 
ful language — promises  which  soon  become 
ironical,  while  the  lovely  language  feelers 
and  becomes  a  sickening  Jest. 
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All  this  U  folly.  Mature  minds  should 
kxtk  upon  It  as  beneath  them.  Moreover,  It 
Is  certain  thp.t  important  problems  will  resist 
this  childish  treatment  and  insist  upon  re- 
sponsible solutions.  In  the  end,  it  is  Im- 
possible to  forget  such  problems,  disastrous 
to  misrepresent  them,  and  -ecklessly  stupid 
to  sentimentalize  about  them.  This  Is  now 
the  case  with  the  race  question. 

If  we  are  ever  to  gain  control  of  the  prob- 
lems of  race  relationship  and  adjust  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  bring  us  to 
calamity,  that  time  is  now.  Notice  that  I 
said  gain  control  of  these  probleiru,  I  did  not 
say  solve  them.  In  my  opinion,  no  one  Is 
entitled  to  a  hearing  on  this  question  who 
does  not  understand  that  full  solutions  will 
not  come  until  the  races  of  mankind  are 
Indistinguishable.  Until,  In  short,  there  Is 
no  race  problem.  As  long  as  there  are  races, 
there  will  be  race  problems.  In  the  same 
way  that  as  long  as  there  are  young  and  old, 
t^ere  will  be  problems  between  the  geiiera- 
tlons.  and  as  long  as  there  are  men  and 
women,  there  will  be  problems  between  the 
sexes.  The  very  fact  of  difference  makes  for 
problems.  Therefore.  I  say,  until  the  racial 
differences  are  gone,  there  will  be  one  degree 
or  another  of  difficulty.  This  Is  a  basic  fact 
of  human  nature — indeed,  of  the  nature  of 
all  living  things — and  It  is  dl8hone.st  not  to 
reckon  with  It. 

History  records  no  Instance,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  of  two  or  more  races  Inhabiting 
the  same  territory  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  without  the  race  problem  being 
ultimately  solved  either  through  absorp- 
tion or  extermination.  My  assimiptlons, 
therefore,  are  the  following:  First,  that  this 
will  continue  to  happen  and  that  absorp- 
tion will  be  the  final  method  of  solution; 
second,  that  It  will  not  happen  very  promptly, 
the  resistance  of  all  races  being  generally 
strong  against  it;  third,  that  until  it  does, 
race  problems  will  not  be  fully  solved  but 
only  Increasingly  reconciled,  adapted,  and 
adjusted.  In  saying  this.  I  am  thinking  not 
only  of  race  problems  In  America  but 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  recognize  that 
In  this  larger  sense,  the  white  race  has  been 
dominant  for  less  than  500  years  and  is  clearly 
a  minority. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  If  ever  we  are  to  gain 
control  of  race  problems,  and  adjust  them 
in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not  bring  us  to 
disaster,  the  time  is  now.  And  If  anyone 
thinks  that  adjustment,  as  against  solution, 
means  only  something  slight  and  inconsid- 
erable, be  has  not  begun  to  understand  the 
urgency  of  present  needs.  At  the  moment, 
we  are  In  the  position  of  the  driver  of  an 
automobile  with  faulty  brakes,  careening 
along  somewhat  bumplly  and  steering  rather 
crazlly,  but  for  the  time  being  down  a  fairly 
gentle  grade.  Soon,  the  grade  will  be  steeper, 
much  steeper,  and  we  shall  be  helpless  unless 
by  then  we  have  gained  control. 

And  this  is  true,  not  only  here  at  home, 
but  everyhere  throughout  the  world.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  short-sighted  than  to  think  of 
the  race  question  as  a  local  problem  or  a 
national  problem,  or  as  a  scries  of  unrelated 
problems.  It  Is  one  of  the  all-inclusive 
problems  of  the  age.  a  universal  problem, 
and.  as  such,  entirely  Inescapable.  What 
was  the  doctrine  that  started  Hitler  on  the 
path  to  Armageddon?  Surely,  the  doctrine 
of  a  master  race.  Hitler's  Intention  was  to 
bring  about  a  racial  hierarchy,  Germans  on 
top.  other  white  peoples  on  a  series  of  de- 
scending levels  Immediatpiy  below,  and  the 
other  races  of  the  world  atithe  bottom.  This 
was  Hitler's  attempt  at  adjustment  and  we 
know  what  it  cost  us  to  overthrow  it. 

That  was  acixiss  the  Atlantic.  Across  the 
Pacific,  the  Japanese  were  trying  a  similar 
plan.  They  Intended,  first,  to  be  the  masters 
of  the  Orient,  then,  later,  of  the  world.  Their 
propaganda  was  not  entirely  ineffective. 
There  is  a  population  of  one  and  a  quarter 
billions  In  the  Far  BEst,  all  Increasingly  ra- 
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daily  conscious.  We  might  pass  on  from 
there  to  the  Middle  East,  and  then  to  Arabia 
•nd  Africa.  We  might  allow  our  thoughts  to 
linger  for  a  fleeting  Instant  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Wherever  we  look — no  mat- 
ter where — the  question  of  race  relationships 
is  one  of  the  liveliest,  most  entangling,  most 
tenacious  problems  of  the  modem  age.  And 
whatever  is  done  about  it  in  one  place  has 
Instant  repercussions  In  every  other  place 
throughout  the  world.  This,  as  I  see  it,  is  a 
fact  to  keep  In  mind — to  keep  quite  zealously 
In  mind.  Unless  we  wish  to  sxiflcr  the  conse- 
quences, in  this  as  in  other  things,  of  a  course 
of  action  which  Is  summed  up  in  the  rather 
grim  and  gloomy  phrase,  "loo  little,  too  late." 

Let  us  therefore  recognize  that  the  race 
question  Is  not  something  conjured  up  by 
agitators,  or  harebrained  radicals,  or  vision- 
ary idealists — disagreeable  people  who  are  so 
inconsiderate  as  to  be  willing  to  matce  us  un- 
comfortable The  race  question  arises  be- 
cause mankind,  to  begin  with,  is  of  several 
different  races,  becaiise  these  races  are  In 
contact  with  each  other,  because  they  are 
competitive,  and  finally  because  they  now 
must  live  together,  dependent  upon  each 
other,  in  a  single  Vtorld  community.  The 
race  prejudice  and  Injustice  of  the  past.  If 
It  continues,  will  surely  prove  ruinous  in 
the  future.  And  all  this.  I  say.  is  not  pro- 
duced by  agitation,  or  made  controversial  by 
people  who  want  to  do  something  about  it:  it 
Is  a  part  qf  the  situation  as  we  find  it.  and 
people  who  want  to  do  something  about  it — 
something  sufficient  to  the  need — are  the 
only  people  who  are  showing  any  under- 
standing of  It,  or  who  take  a  prudent  attitude 
toward  it. 

The  notion  that  prudence  consists  in  doing 
nothing  about  a  problem  because  It  is  trou- 
blesome and  urgent  is  both  shocking  and 
fantastic.  Do  we  do  nothing  about  a  general 
conflagration  because  our  own  particular 
house  is  not  as  yet  on  fire?  Do  we  go  on 
doing  nothing  when  the  sparks  are  falling 
on  our  roof?  Do  we  do  nothing  until  it  is 
too  late  to  do  anything?  My  own  idea  of 
prudence,  I  must  confess,  Is  to  act  promptly, 
adequately,  and  responsibly,  and  th«>  more 
troublesome  the  problem  the  more  necessary 
is  such  a  course  of  action. 

Now  the  title  of  this  sermon  promises  that 
the  subject  will  be  treated  at  the  level  of 
common  sense,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  do.  It  also  promises,  however,  that 
the  treatment  will  be  religious.  Let  me  say 
at  once  that  I  see  no  opposition  between  the 
two.  Common  sense  that  Ignores  the  claims 
of  conscience  and  makes  no  recognition  of 
religious  values  is  too  shallow  to  be  really 
common  sense.  The  prophets  of  all  ages 
have  given  us  warnings  that  in  the  end  were 
always  recognized  as  common  sense.  Some- 
times the  recognition  came  too  late.  But 
still,  it  was  common  sense.  The  Golden  Rule 
is  common  sense.  Justice  Is  common  sense. 
All  that  a  true  religion  asks  Is  always  com- 
mon sense.  On  the  other  hand,  when  reli- 
gion—or  something  that  calls  Itself  reli- 
gion— offers  us  misty,  vague  emotions  instead 
of  something  real,  what  we  are  getting  Is 
not  religion,  and  neither  is  it  common  sense. 
When  we  are  told  to  love  our  black  brothers 
and  brovim  brothers  and  yellow  brothers,  just 
as  we  love  ourselves,  without  being  told  to 
put  It  Into  practice,  we  are  being  cheated  of 
the  meaning  of  religion,  and  accepting  some- 
thing trivial  and  sentimental. 

Religion  is  not  a  veil  between  oiu'selves 
and  facts;  religion  Is  the  strength  to  handle 
facts.  Of  course.  It's  dangerous.  If  Jesus 
had  never  cleansed  the  temple,  If  he  had 
only  talked  about  It  vaguely,  probably  noth- 
ing would  have  iiappened  to  him.  The  au- 
thorities would  have  left  him  alone.  They 
might  even  have  encouraged  him  to  talk,  for 
he  talked  interestingly.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  religion  of  Jestis  would  have  been 
dead.  too.  Killed  by  Jesus,  because  when  he 
had  the  chance  to  do  something,  he  left  It 
undone.     And   while   it   was   deuigerous   for 


Jesus  to  cleanse  the  temple,  it  was  still 
more  dangerous  to  allow  the  temple  to  go 
on  in  the  same  old  way.  That  Is  what  the 
people  did — after  Jesus  was  out  of  the  way. 
And  in  a  few  years.  Just  as  Jesus  had  told 
them,  the  temple  was  destroyed.  A^Tien  it 
comes  to  dangers,  the  weighing  of  the  greater 
against  the  less  is  not  only  good  relii;ion.  If 
people  had  the  Intelligence  to  see  it.  they 
would  know  that  it  Is  also  common  sense. 

At  the  level,  then,  of  candid,  genuine  reli- 
gion, which  Is  also  the  level  of  common  sense, 
what  should  our  attitude  to  the  race  ques- 
tion be?  I  cannot  within  the  compass  of 
this  single  sermon  take  up  Its  International 
aspects,  or  even  all  its  national  and  domes- 
tic aspects.  I  cannot  take  up,  Just  now.  the 
anti -Semitic  question.  I  must  concentrate 
upon  the  Negro  question.  I  do  so  because 
In  the  United  States  this  is  the  most  urgent 
of  our  racial  problems,  as  it  surely  la  in 
Washington. 

At  the  present  time,  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunities  brought  about  through  the 
war.  our  Negro  fellow  citizens  are  asking  for 
equality.  They  mean  not  only  equal  treat- 
ment as  a  separate  people  but  equal  treat- 
ment In  common  with  all  people.  They  ask 
for  equal  economic  status.  They  want  tt 
chance  for  better  kinds  of  work,  for  more 
important  positions.  They  seek  equality 
In  living  space,  in  enfranchisement.  In  public 
life.  In  cultural  pursuits,  in  education.  In 
addition,  they  resist  most  kinds  of  segrega- 
tion. 

Now,  what  is  the  Justice,  tbe  spiritual  va- 
lidity, the  common  sense  of  this?  Surely, 
there  is  no  one  wha«,BK)uld  honestly  and 
openly  declare  himself  against  it. 

I  admit  that  if  I  were  a  Negro  I  would 
try  to  understand  white  people  rather  cir- 
cumspectly. I  would  counsel  other  Negroes 
to  remember  caution  and  restraint.  There 
Is  always  the  risk  of  losing  everything — at 
least  in  this  particular  generation — bv  try- 
ing to  get  too  much  at  once.  If  I  were  a 
Negro  I  would  say  to  other  Negroes,  some- 
thing like  this:  "White  people,  at  every  step, 
must  be  given  a  little  time.  Not  too  much 
time,  of  course,  or  they  will  take  all  the  time 
there  Is.  But  still,  a  little  time.  Because 
white  people  do  not  adjvist  to  uncomfortable 
changes  as  easily  as  colored  people  do.  They 
do  not  adjust  to  them  easily,  even  when 
no  racial  question  is  involved."  I  might  say 
that,  and  I  might  add  this:  "That  many 
times  when  white  people  seem  to  be  dis- 
criminating a^inst  Negroes,  they  are  really 
discriminating  against  poverty.  This  is  far 
from  being  a  virtue,  but  still,  it  changes  the 
picture  quite  a  little.  White  people  forget 
that  the  conditions  Negroes  must  endure  do 
not  always  encourage  cleanliness  and  good 
civic  behavior  and  social  hygiene.  And  eo 
they  sometimes  get  confused.  They  are 
afraid  of  things  that  are  not  particularly 
racial,  and  they  mix  them  up  with  things 
that  are."  And  I  might  conclude:  "Do  not 
strive  for  mere  rhetorical  victories,  or  put 
first  the  most  difficult  kinds  of  equality. 
Negroes,  too.  Insist,  among  themselves,  upon 
preserving  social  layers,  one  above  another: 
and  so  they  must  realize  how  resistant  white 
people  also  are  about  such  things.  Try  to 
make  equality  substantial.  Seek  it  first  In 
economic  Justice,  in  a  higher  income,  in 
access  to  better  Jobs;  seek  it  in  equal  housing 
conditions,  opportunity  of  equal  health,  equal 
hygiene,  equal  education.  Then,  with  these 
things  In  hand,  other  adjustments  will  come 
more  readily."  This,  I  think,  would  be  com- 
mon sense  for  me  to  talk.  If  I  were  a  Negro— 
and  as  it  Involves  forbearance,  patience,  and 
restraint.  It  might  be  good  religion,  too. 

But  then,  of  cotirse,  I  am  not  a  Negro.  And 
so  I  nriust  say  to  myself  and  to  other  white 
people,  "The  time  has  come  for  justice  for 
the  Negro  people — for  all  non-white  people, 
both  here  and  everywhere.  It  is  not  common 
sense  to  resent  It,  because  resentment  will 
only  Increase  the  difficulties.  It  Is  common 
senbe  to  know  tliat  the  Negro  claim  is  a  just 
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one.  It  bM  neTcr  becB  ifeovn  scientiflcally 
that  there  u  any  such  thing  as  a  superior 
race.  It  has  been  shown  that  only  tragedy 
rasulU  when  people  o{  one  Inheritance  or 
ootar  try  to  donUnate  another.  There  la  noth- 
Inf  I  at  dlMMter  in  holdlnc  to  the  notion  of 
•  OM  atvr  race.  It  Is  good  common  sense— 
■ad  |Ood  rcUglcn — to  start  all  your  thinking 
with  Just  the  human  race.  To  acknowl^ge 
that  the  founding  principle  of  the  United 
I  !•  true:  that  all  mm  are  created  free 
l|U*l.  To  acknowledge  that  the  religious 
iple  of  universal  brotherhood  is  true,  and 
to  tiir  to  act  upon  It.  It  u  not  reasonable  to 
•xpw  t  the  Negro  race  to  wait  forever.  It  la 
not .  ust.  not  rational,  and  not  religious,  to  try 
to  k  «p  them  down.  L?t  us  move  now.  and 
•a  ra  pldly  aa  we  can.  to  equality  of  opportu* 
aqtuUlty  of  privilege,  not  only  In  words 
r.  deeds." 
Bi^  suppose  this  much  is  granted? — and  by 
number  of  pef)ple.  I  think  it  Is. 
w«  are  ready  to  support  all  uaeful 
and  Jpractlcal  measures  which  will  lead  to- 
ward these  alms.  In  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation;  and  the  political,  and  In  hotislng  and 
educ  itlou  and  the  like.  I  do  not  know  how 
ttUkni  people  are  really  willing  for  these 
thin  ps — aa  I  say.  I  thluk  It  Is  an  liii  UMliig 
nun  ber— but  certainly  I  am  ready  for  tbain 
myw  If  And  I  know  perfectly  well  that  aome 
ol  tie  adjustments  Involved  will  not  be  easy. 
No  OM  needs  to  tell  me  so — thouith  I  can  al- 
wayi  be  ipvteful  to  the  many  charming  peo- 
ple I'ho  are  ao  Intent  upon  Informing  me. 

Le ;  me  be  perfectly  candid  about  this  mat- 
ter G  r  uncomfortable  changes.  Just  as  much 
as  ai  yooe  else.  I  could  And  it  comforUbie  to 
get  I  long  with  things  as  they  were.  Com- 
fortable In  everything  but  conscience.  But 
that  Is  mere  temperament,  not  conviction.  I 
prop  we  so  far  as  m  me  Uee  to  act  upon  con- 
viction. Let  it  t>e  understood  that  such  ad- 
Justiients  as  are  now  in  process  will  not  be 
alwa  m  easy:  let  it  be  acknowledged  that  there 
will  1 «  many  kinds  of  friction,  many  possibili- 
ties irf  strife  Still,  the  claim  of  Justice  can- 
not \  e  denied  Its  time  has  come  The  Negro 
claln^  for  e<rual  treatment  mtist  t>e  granted. 
Bvit  suppose  this  much  is  allowed.  There 
still  remain  two  other  quefltlon.<i — social 
equa  Ity  and  nonsegregatlon— and  I  shall  say 
what  I  think  about  them  as  plainly  as  I  can. 
Plrst  social  equality  Wherever  the  occasion 
Is  unforced  and  natural.  I  am  In  favor  of  It. 
But  where  there  Is  artificiality  ar-i  con- 
straint. I  would  prefer  to  wait.  1  believe. 
for  ctample.  that  educated  Neio'oes  should 
move  freely  smong  other  educated  people  In 
whst  'ver  activities  would  naturally  draw 
them  topether.  Irrespective  of  the  color  of 
ttatlr  iklns.     And  I  could  doubtless  give  ether 
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itlons  But  having  reed  such  careful 
trcet^w  as  the  recent  one  by  St  Clair  Drake 
and  loracc  R.  Cayton— Black  lletmpolla — 
both  )f  them  Nafroee  of  very  flne  minds  and 
fair,  mpartlal  Judgment.  I  doubt  the  wis- 
dom 3f  trying  to  force  too  many  kinds  of 
■oclal  mingling  too  energetically  and  too 
aoon.  Aa  for  Intermarriage.  1  think  that  for 
•GUM  time  to  come  it  will  happen,  by  per- 
eanta  (•.  rather  rarely  The  case  histories 
stixllt  d  are  not  often  encouraging.  This  Is 
not  a  mere  matter  of  white  resistance  to  siich 
•Ulaa  Na.  Negro  realstance  to  Intermarriage. 
eapec  ally  on  the  part  of  the  Negro  women. 
Is  ju!t  as  strong.  In  fact,  there  are  deep 
reeen  ments  among  the  Negro  people— and  I 
am  b:)und  to  say  tltat  nx>at  of  them  seem 
pmtii  ed— which  are  a  great  Impediment  to 
WCM  freedom  In  the  mingling  of  the  races. 
It  Is  Important  to  overcome  theee  rasent- 
mentj .  But  in  doing  so.  It  Is  neceaaary  to 
avoid  new  ones. 

It  I  wms  to  me  that  this  Is  an  area  where 
Ifagro «  and  whltea  should  be  more  candid 
to  eoi  furring  together.  Per  It  wlU  take  the 
wlado  a  of  both — not  of  either  of  them,  acting 
aepan  tely — to  meet  the  problems  which  must 
be  a4  usted.  If  social  equality  means  free> 
dom  1 1  social  mIngUnt.  and  that  la  what  It 
lanian  r  means,  then  I  am  in  favor  of  it  so 
far  aa  It  leads  to  increasing  understanding 


between  the  races:  but  I  am  cautious  about 
it  where  mutual  constraints  or  mutual  re- 
sentments would  damage  the  progress  which 
might  otherwise  be  made.  So  far  as  I  know. 
I  am  without  prejudice  about  It.  for  on  this 
particular  subject  I  was  not  brought  up  with 
any.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  subject  to 
whatever  might  Increase  my  knowledge  or 
Improve  my  confidence,  that  It  la  l)etter  to 
work  most  for  economic  justice,  and  for  other 
equalities  which  may  make  social  mingling 
less  a  problem  than  It  Is. 

As  for  public  segregation.  It  seems  to  me  to 
have  no  basis,  except  in  prejudice.  If  there 
Is  to  be  segregation  at  all.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  a  new  and  better  scheme  to  equalize 
It:  there  should  t>e  in  every  public  audi- 
torium where  such  discrimination  Is  the 
practice,  three  sections,  one — and  no  doubt 
the  largest — for  white  and  colored  people 
who  are  willing  to  be  together:  one  for  white 
people  who  refuse  to  mU  with  Negroes,  and 
one  for  Negroes  who  refuse  to  mix  with 
whites.  If  there  is  to  be  scgiagatlon.  1  rec- 
ommend my  scheme  as  eminently  fair,  and 
I  await  the  cnilclsm  of  any  who  deny  its 
justice.  The  three  sections  might  be  labeled 
very  aptly  The  largest  one  (for  l)oth  Ne- 
groes  and  whites)  might  bear  upon  Its  sign 
the  simple  word  "Americans."  seeing  that 
the  American  founding  principle  Is  the  one 
they  honor  and  respect.  The  other  two  signs 
might  be  respectively.  "For  Americans.  Sub- 
standard. White."  and  TTw  Ameptcans.  Sub- 
standard. Nonwhite."  This  would  be  an 
honest,  and.  I  hope,  a  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment. 

When  It  comes  to  churches,  and  partic- 
ularly Unitarian  churches,  the  question  is 
somewhat  different  It  was  settled  long  ago. 
Christianity — even  traditional  ChrUtlanlty— 
is  based  upon  the  equality  of  all  Its  wor- 
shipers before  the  one  Ood  and  Father  of 
all  mankind  UnltarianlAm  Is  based.  In  addi- 
tion, upon  freedom.  All  who  accept  Its  basis 
are  equally  entitled  to  Its  opportunities. 
There  ran  be  no  segregation  in  a  Unitarian 
church  without  lu  ceasing  to  be  Unitarian. 
It  doea  not  follow,  of  course,  that  every  Uni- 
tarian will  live  up  to  his  church's  h'ghett 
standards,  but  no  Unitarian  would  want  to 
reduce  his  church's  standards  to  the  le^el 
of  his  own  or  wish  to  have  the  flag  of  freedum 
down. 

Presumably.  bec::tise  It  Is  very  dlfBcult  for 
Negroes  to  join  a  predominantly  white 
church — difficult  because  the  Negro  people 
would  regard  It  as  desertion  of  their  race — it 
may  be  a  long  while  before  people  o*  all 
colors  worship  regularly  together  Yet.  It 
seems  tn  me  essential  that  they  do  ao  sjme- 
times  If  the  problems  of  race  are  not  to  be 
settled  at  the  level  of  religion,  they  will  have 
to  be  settled  nt  a  lower  level.  I  find  this 
possibility  far  from  reasrurlng  An  eminent 
American  Negro  told  a  friend  of  mine  that 
the  only  place  where  Negroes  can  find  equal- 
ity—genuine tqusUty— is  the  Communist 
Party.  I  have  thought  about  this  and  have 
come  to  th;  reluctant  conclusion  that  In 
the  sense  intended.  It  U  probably  true.  I  am 
not.  I  hop?,  unjust  to  the  CCimmunlat  move- 
ment— I  do  not  wish  to  be— but  I  do  not 
want  the  race  question  adjusted  st  the  Com- 
miuiist  level.  I  want  It  adjusted  at  the  re- 
ligious level.  And  I  will  take  my  share  In 
tryicg  to  bring  it  about.  I  cannot  forget 
that  all  scholars  are  agreed  that  the  crucial 
factor  which  brought  about  the  triumph  of 
Christianity  during  the  decline  cf  the  Roman 
Empire  was  Its  universality.  It  Included  all 
who  were  willing  to  l>e  Christians— all  And 
I  notice  that  the  Communists  are  ready  to 
include  all  who  are  willing  to  be  Commu- 
nists. I  reconunend  this  as  a  parallel  well 
worth  studying.  One  of  the  best  scholars 
of  modern  tlmea.  Prof.  John  llacllurray.  has 
written  an  excellent  little  treatise  on  It.  a 
treatise  called  the  Creative  Society.  These 
are  things  worth  thinking  over. 

I  say  again.  I  want,  and  desperately,  the 
race  problem  met  aad  adjusted,  and  in  tha 


end.  solved,  at  the  religious  level- the  re- 
llglous  level  and  the  level  of  common  sense. 
I  invite  you  to  accept  this  level,  every  one 
of  you,  as  your  own.  Every  lower  level  is 
dangerous.  It  will  grow  more  so  I  mention 
this,  and  yet  my  appeal  Is  not  to  fear.  Every 
lower  level  Is  imworthy  of  tis— unworthy. 
We  know — nothing  can  excuse  us — what  the 
requirements  of  conscience  are  We  know 
what  Is  demanded  of  us.  The  choice  Is  plain 
before  ua.  and  the  future  will  depend  upon 
the  level  of  our  decision. 

I  have  stayed  quite  closely  today  to  what 
I  thought  was  obvious  and  persuasive.  It 
msy  be  leas  so  than  I  think,  but  tliat  was  my 
Intention  But  now  a  word  In  closing.  There 
are  times  when  I  stand  aside  and  wonder 
at  the  strangene.^  of  this  world  of  ours  The 
years  of  all  cf  us  are  short,  our  lives  pre- 
carious Our  days  and  nights  go  hurrying  on 
and  there  Is  scarcely  time  to  do  the  little 
that  we  might  Yet  we  find  time  for  bitter- 
ness, for  petty  treason  and  evasion  What 
can  we  do  to  stretch  our  hearts  enough  to 
lose  their  littleness?  Here  we  are — all  of  us — 
all  of  us  upon  t.hu  planet,  bound  together 
In  a  common  destiny,  living  our  lives  be- 
tween the  briefness  of  the  daylight  and  the 
dark.  Brothers  In  this,  each  lighted  by  the 
same  precarious,  flickering  flame  of  life,  how 
doea  It  happen  that  we  are  not  brothers  In 
all  things  else?  Ho«  strange  and  foolish  are 
these  walls  of  sepsratlon  that  divide  us. 
When  I  think  of  these  things  1  wonder  I 
wonder  at  the  patience  of  Ood.  While  the 
dream  still  lives  In  our  hearta.  Ood  waits 
While  the  vision  shines  In  our  eyea.  God 
hopes.    How  long  shall  we  keep  Him  waiting? 

Prayer-  O  Thou,  who  at  the  beginning 
didst  breathe  Into  us  all  the  one  breath  of 
our  common  life,  breathe  dee{>er  now.  and 
bring  ua  to  our  soul's  awakening.     Amen. 


Address  by  Secretary  Wallace  Before 
NatJoiul  Citizens  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  13  {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  1S> .  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY;  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  rrinted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address 
delivered  by  Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  before  the  National  Citi- 
zens Folitica'  Action  Committee  at  New 
Haven,  Conn  .  on  February  8.  1946 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Riccrd. 
as  follows: 

Political  action  against  reaction  Is  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  time  to  people  like  you— and  me. 

Political  action  to  you  and  me  means  de- 
termined, effective,  progretstve  political  ac- 
tion—action agalnat  the  real  and  present 
and  deadly  danger  of  political,  economic,  and 
social  reaction  Thst  is  why  people  like  you 
all  over  the  country  are  organizing  such  In- 
dependent movemenU  as  the  National  Cltl- 
■ens  Political  Action  Committee 

Tliat  U  why  we  are  here  tonight. 

Political  action  means  votes.  So  this.  then. 
Is  not  just  a  time  for  ringing  speeches.  It 
Is  a  time  for  ringing  doorbells. 

This  Is  not  juit  a  time  for  fancy  phrases 
that  make  the  eagle  scream  It  Is  a  time  for 
action  at  the  ballot  box  by  voters  who  un- 
derstand a  few  simple  twslc  facts 

The  foremost  of  these  facu  u  the  funda- 
mental relationship  between  political  and 
economic  power.    For  our  democratic  way  ol 
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life  has  been — and  must  continue  to  be — 
based  up>on  maintaining  a  balance  t>etween 
political  action  and  economic  action. 

The  unceasing  force  of  economic  action,  if 
not  checked  by  the  prorer  political  action, 
leads  us  Inevitably  to  reaction  with  all  its 
cost  In  human  misery.  Then,  unless  vlgor- 
otis.  enlightened  political  action  provlces  a 
remedy  throtigh  the  full  vise  of  the  ballot 
box.  we  shall  certainly  be  faced  with  ulti- 
mate revolution  and  the  destruction  if  our 
free  Institutions. 

Some  people  may  say  that  this  Is  an  over- 
slmpllftcatlon  of  the  economic  and  political 
processes,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  you  here 
tonight  could  hold  such  an  in.presslon.  We 
have  lived  through  part  of  this  process.  And 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that,  just  a 
few  years  ago.  W3  were  saved  from  economic 
and  political  dLsaster  only  by  the  bold,  cou- 
rageous political  action  which  brought  forth 
Franklin    Roosevelt's   New   Deal. 

The  ballot  box  gave  us  a  remeay  then — and 
ju£t  in  time.  And  that  lesson  we  must  not 
forget  now. 

That  exi>erience,  and  the  aoclal -economic 
progress  that  followed,  gives  convincing 
proof  that  it  Is  only  dynamic  political  action 
that  spells  out  progress  In  our  democratic 
system — dynamic  because  It  reflects  the 
needs  of  our  people. 

That  experience,  coupled  with  lessons  ot 
the  past,  also  stands  as  proof  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  beet  served  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Itself  has  flourished  only  when 
It  fought  the  good  fight  of  progressive  pol* ti- 
cs! action. 

We  here  tonight  know  that  when  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  ceases  to  be  the  people's  party. 
It  will  die — and  it  will  be  well  dead. 

Some  of  you  here  tonight  are  businessmen, 
and  you  are  concerned  not  only  with  keeping 
and  strengthening  the  freedom  of  our  free 
enterprise  system;  you  are  also  concerned 
with  obtaining  the  maximum  of  business 
opportunities  under  full  and  fair  employ- 
ment conditions  that  will  provide  a  continu- 
ous high  level  of  fair  profits. 

Some  of  you  here  are  workers  equally  con- 
cerned with  maintaining  a  maximum  of  op- 
portunities under  conditions  of  full  and  fair 
employment — so  as  to  guarantee  a  decent 
annual  wage  and  a  continuous  chance  for 
advancement. 

Others  of  you  are  housewives  who,  In  the 
arduous  task  of  nuining  your  homes  In  war- 
time, learned  well  the  lessons  of  price  con- 
trols—and who.  todsy.  as  a  result  of  your 
wartime  experience,  can  appreciate  the  need 
for  holding  the  line  on  prices. 

And  still  others  of  you  come  from  the 
academic  world  and  can  best  appreciate  the 
necessities  of  more  and  better  education — of 
more  and  t>etter  scientific  research  and 
teaching  facilities  available  to  all  the  peo- 
ple— of  the  need  particularly  better  to  equip 
all  of  us  to  meet  the  new  problems  of  living 
at  peace,  one  nation  with  another.  In  an 
atomic  age.  and  at  the  same  time,  to  direct 
the  peaceful  functions  of  atomic  power  into 
socially  useful  channels. 

For  myself.  I  am  here  tonight  still  fighting 
for  the  things  Franklin  Roosevelt  fought 
for — and  supporting  President  Truman  In 
his  fight  for  the  progressive  legislation  that 
will  continue  to  make  the  Democratic  Party 
the  party  of  progrees  In  this  country.  And 
I  know  quite  a  bit  about  this  kind  of  a  fight — 
from  the  inside  of  my  own  family.  My 
grandfather  and  my  father,  out  in  Iowa, 
foxjght  the  fight  against  the  forces  of  privi- 
lege in  the  Republican  Party.  I  Joined  in 
the  same  fight — and  I  learned,  as  my  grand- 
father and  father  before  me  learned,  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  looking  to  the  Repub- 
lican Party  for  national  progress.  I  have 
the  utmost  sympathy  with  those  progreaalTa 
Republicans  who  still  look  to  the  Republican 
Party  for  progress  on  a  national  scsle — I 
shared  their  faith  once— and  was  dlsillu- 
•loned. 


That  is  why  I  am  here  tonight  as  a  Demo- 
crat. I  campaigned  lor  Alfred  E.  Smith  In 
1928 — and  I  will  keep  up  the  fight  as  long  as 
the  Democratic  Party  remains  the  people's 
party. 

But  political  parties  are  not  ends  in  them- 
selves. They  are  merely  the  instruments  of 
the  people's  power — the  political  expression 
of  the  peoples  will.  There  is  need — an  In- 
dispensable need — for  political  action  Inde-  • 
pendent  of  organized  political  parties.  There 
is  need  for  organized  but  independent  effort 
to  stimulate  thought  and  action  by  the  Indi- 
vidual voter — to  awaken  political  conscious- 
ness, to  keep  political  parties  aware  of  popu- 
lar needs,  and  to  keep  ]x>litical  controversy 
on  a  national  level.  'There  Is  an  urgent  need 
for  independent  pressure  through  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Citizens  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee. 

So,  again,  that's  why  we  are  here  tonight. 
And  here  in  Connecticut  you  have  an  excel- 
lent opporttonlty  to  see  what  the  people's 
power  means  In  action. 

You  now  have  in  Connecticut  four  good 
Representatives  In  Congress  who  have  a 
splendid  voting  record — all  Democrats — who 
are  progressive  right  down  the  line  on  both 
domestic  and  international  issues. 

I  refer  to  Joseph  Rtteb.  Hekm an  Kopple- 
MANN.  Mrs.  Chase  Woodhouse.  and  James 
Geelan  from  here  In  New  Haven. 

How  do  you  get  good  Representatives  like 
these?  You  get  them  only  by  getting  out 
the  independent  vote — not  only  In  Presiden- 
tial years  but  especially  in  the  off  years. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  off 
years,  let  us  take  the  case  of  Hdman  Kop- 
PLEMANN.  a  progressive  businessman  who 
understands  that  the  real  Interests  of  free 
enterprise  cannot  be  separated  from  the  In- 
terests of  the  whole  of  the  people.  He  was 
first  elected  to  Congress  In  1936.  a  Presi- 
dential year.  He  was  defeated  In  1938.  He 
was  elected  again  in  1940,  another  Presiden- 
tial year.  He  was  defeated  again  In  1942. 
He  was  reelected  again  in  1944,  again  a  Presi- 
dential year.  His  record  In  voting  in  the 
people's  Interest  is  perfect.  Why.  then,  was 
he  not  reelected  in  the  off  years?  Simply 
because  too  many  voters  of  his  district — 
as  all  too  often  happens  In  too  many  dis- 
tricts of  the  United  States — slumbered  on 
election  day. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  National  Citizens  Po- 
litical Action  Committee — It  Is  the  Job  of 
every  Independent  voter — to  see  that  there 
Is  no  slumbering  in  the  coming  off-year  elec- 
tion. Stop  the  slumbering  and  you  need 
have  no  fear  of  losing  Representatives  like 
Mrs.  WooDHOT-TSE,  Herman  Kopplemann,  Jo- 
seph Rtter.  and  James  Oeelan. 

Stop  the  slumbering  and  you  will  have 
plenty  of  opportunities  of  public  service  for 
good  progressives  like  Lieutenant  Governor 
Snow  and  Margaret  Connors. 

Stop  the  slumbering  and  you  can  have 
from  Connecticut,  even  In  an  off  year,  a  solid 
progressive  Democratic  bloc  of  six  Members — 
just  as  you  had  In  1936  and  again  In  1940. 

Too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  necessity  for  watchfulness  in  every  single 
congressional  district  In  the  country.  What 
does  one  vote  mean?  Well.  Jtost  a  short  time 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  one  single  vote  In  Con- 
gress saved  the  extension  of  the  draft  law. 
Every  Congressman  counts.  Furthermore, 
continuity  in  Congress  is  a  matter  of  very 
specific  concern  to  everyone  interested  in 
progress. 

Again  let  us  take  Congressman  Kopple- 
mann's  case.  Had  the  voters  of  his  district 
not  slumberered  in  the  off-year  elections. 
Kopplemann  would  have  had  8  years'  senior- 
ity instead  of  2.  As  long  as  the  commit- 
tee systems  In  both  the  Senate  and  House  are 
organized  as  they  are  on  the  basis  of  seni- 
ority, this  would  have  given  the  progressive 
voters  of  Connecticut  a  much  stronger  voice 
in  Congress. 

But  you  in  Connecticut  stand  to  lose  one 
or  more — perhaps  all — of  the  four  excellent 


representatives  If  you  don't  get  out  the  vote. 
This  year  is  another  off-year.  You  must  re- 
verse the  usual  trend  of  ofT-year  voting.  Is 
this  possible?  Is  it  superhuman?  I  do  not 
think  BO.  To  reverse  the  trend  requires  only 
that  you  keep  after  the  one  voter  out  of 
eight  who  voted  In  1944  but  who  will  stay 
home  In  1946  if  he  follows  past  habits.  Re- 
member— only  one  out  of  eight.  And  if  this 
one  cltl/.en  who  would  otherwise  remain  at 
home  realized  how  closely  the  off-year  elec- 
tions are  tied  to  his  personal  Interest — jtist 
as  closely.  In  fact,  as  the  Presidential  elec- 
tions— he  would  be  bright  and  early  at  the 
ballot  box. 

The  answer  Is  up  to  the  people  like  you 
here  tonight.  It  is  up  to  you  to  do  the  job. 
It  is  up  to  you  to  awaken  these  part-time 
citizens  to  their  own  interest.  It  Is  up  to 
you  to  reach  them  wherever  you  see  them — 
In  your  churches,  at  the  drug  store,  at  the 
movies,  everywhere.  In  the  end.  It  means 
you  ring  their  doorbells  and  talk  to  them  as 
neighbors. 

But  I  came  here  tonight  not  only  to  plead 
for  a  continued  progressive  Democratic  dele- 
gation from  your  State.  I  came  because 
other  national  servants  badly  needed  for  our 
national  safety  happen  to  come  from  yotir 
State.  And  they  also  need  help  and  need  It 
now. 

One  of  these  Is  your  very  able  Senator 
Brien  McMahon  who  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
most  Important  congressional  committee  ever 
set  up  In  these  United  States — the  8F>ecial 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

Brien  McMahon  Is  giving  this  committee, 
to  this  overwhelming  international  problem 
of  atomic  power,  an  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened leadership.  His  own  bill  for  contrcUing 
atomic  power  and  for  the  application  of 
atomic  power  to  peacetime  life  is  an  excellent 
bill.  I  testified  In  behalf  of  this  bill  last 
week,  and  I  call  upon  you  here  tonight  to 
give  Brien  McMahon  and  his  bill,  8.  1717. 
your  complete  and  active  support. 

There  are  three  atomic  energy  bills  under 
study.  The  McMahon  bUl  is  the  only  one 
which  maintains  the  principle  of  Government 
responsibility  to  the  people.  It  is  the  only 
one  which  places  control  of  the  atomic  energy 
commission  completely  In  the  hands  of  the 
electorate  and  Its  chosen  representatives. 
The  McMahon  bill  stands  for  the  traditional 
principle  of  civilian  control  over  military 
matters — which  has  always  guarded  against 
military  domination  or  dictatorship.  The 
McMahon  bill  best  provides  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  energy 
through  the  channels  of  free  private  enter- 
prise under  careful  Government  control  and 
licensing.  It  best  provides  for  the  utUizatlon 
of  atomic  energy  for  the  betterment  of  all 
of  the  people.?  of  the  vrorld. 

There  are  powerful  forces  arrayed  against 
Brien  McMahon  and  his  committee.  These 
forces  can  be  defeated  only  by  mobilizing 
of  the  support  of  the  people  behind  men 
like  Brien  McMahon  who  are  fighting  the 
cause  of  the  people's  peace. 

I  came  to  Connecticut  tonight  for  a  further 
reason — to  strengthen,  if  I  can,  the  hand  of 
another  of  your  leaders  of  the  people's  cause 
in  Washington.    That  man  Is  Chester  Bowles. 

I  know  a  little  something  about  being  on 
the  receiving  end  of  brickbats,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Chester  Bowles  has  received  more 
brickbats  in  the  past  6  months  than  anyone 
else  in  Washington.  And  why?  Because  he 
has  sio  successfully  resisted  every  pressure  ex- 
cept the  pressure  of  the  general  welfare.  In 
any  popularity  contest  among  the  plain 
people  buying  food  and  clothes — and  trying 
to  find  a  place  to  live  or  trying  to  build  a 
home — I  am  sure  that  Chester  Bowles  woul* 
rate  just  about  100  percent.  But  Chester 
Bowles  is  not  asking  for  the  bouqueu  that 
are  long  overdue  him.  He  Is  asking  for  sup- 
port.   He  needs  it  now. 

Tber-*  is  no  need  here  for  a  textbook  lec- 
ture on  the  d&iieen  of  Inflation.    But  there 
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here  to  point  out  that  tba  danger  of 
doaa  exist  today — mora  than  ever  be- 
ou  can  srrert  this  danger  again  only 
public  opinion  behind  Chester 
m  bis  Qgbt  to  hold  tha  line  on  prices. 
.,  no  tune  to  lost. 
I  want  to  mention  one  other  item 
the  nasd  for  Intclltgsnt  conaid* 
of  internstlonal  financial  action.    The 
te  occasion  Is  the  neceasity  for  con- 
approval  of  tbe  British  loan — an 
negotiated  over  many  montha 
whose  integrity  and  experience  eom- 
our  respect     Approval  of  this  loan  Is 
lart  or  the  flght  for  the  people  s  peace. 
Involved  axe  not  eompiex  aa  aome 
aod  their  ecuncialatB  would  have 
leve.     The  lisuea  In  tact  are  aimple. 
loan  amounts  to  %3.1Vij0OOJ0O0.  a  big 
still  only  the  equivalent  of  what  it 
to  fight  the  war  for  a  period  of  IS 
Britain   needs  this  money   to  get  on 
again.    We  are  the  only  nation  in  a 
to  lend  It  to  her      If  she  does  not 
OMoay  from  us.  she  will  be  forced 
OB  a  program  of  restricuve  trade. 
\a.  then.  Will  quickly  become  divided 
competitive  blocs,  the  sterling  bloc  of 
tbe  dollar  bloc  of  the  United  States. 
Russian   bloc.     The   flght    for   the 
peace  can  fall  on  this  one  issue  alone. 
1. 1  have  set  forth  acme  of  the  items 
pvopie's  bUAtneaa  which  demand  your 
t«  and  constant  attention— if  we  are 
In  and  maintain  thi;  peace  of  abun* 
Ihat  we  and  the  peuplea  of  our  Allied 
earned    through    horrible    years    of 
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people  of  little  faith  In  the  demo- 

Nfwccas  would  seem  to  believe  that  we 

war  for  peace  and  security  for  all. 

ws  of  these  people  have  been  well  ex- 

by  the  recent  advertlsentents  of  the 

of  Sentinels.  Inc  — a  fit  succcasor  to 

Ll|Qerty   League.     Now    tbe    Society    of 

bespeaking  tbe  privilege  of  the  few 

the  general  welfare  of  all  of  us,  ad- 

tbe  elimination  of  nearly  every  pro- 

conatructlve  measure  enacted  since 
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e  agents  of  reaction,  camouflaged  be- 
higb-scunding  IsbeLs.  would  lead  us 
the  days  when  there  wan  no  social  te- 
no  protection  of  legimate  investment 
market    places — no    minimum    wage 
no  guaranty  of  collective  bargain- 
no  government  protection  against 
i^onopolistic  practices  endangering  all 
activity 
would  lead  us  back  to  maas  unemploy- 
plenty  of  starvation — back  to  an- 
conomlc  break-down  with  all  of  Its 
potentialities. 
flfht  and  win  our  costliest  war  to  be 
of  democratic  progress?    Are  we  so 
a  people  that  we  must  cower  before 
blems  of  a  peace  that  holds  out  more 
opportunity  for  all — more  real  and 
prosperity  for  %1\ — than  we  have  ever 
tnown? 
e  pride  In  being  a  Nation  of  Intelll- 
lightened  people.    And  I  do  not  be- 
tbe  intelligent  people  of  this  coun- 
the  facts,  will  knuckle  down  to  the 
<  if  defeatism. 
Progins  Is  In  our  blood.     Progress  has  al- 
to «n    the  life  stream  of  these  United 
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the  kind  of  progress  thst  spells  out 

fair  and  continuous  employment. 

continuous  chance  for  advancement  for 

feer — full  production  and  a  continu- 

of  fair  profits  for  the  businessman — 

break  for  the  consumer  who  repre- 

of  us. 

the  kind  of  progress  that  spells  out 

of  atomic  energy  not  for  piu'poses  of 

1  suicide — but  for  purpoacs  of  unl- 

I^enty. 

what  I  mean  by  the  people's  peace, 
lies  With  you— the  people.     Tou 
it — but  the  time  for  your  decision  Is 
anA  now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  13  (leaislatite  day 
0/  Friday.  January  18 >.  1946 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  ■Policies  Upon  Which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  Do  Not  Agree."  writ- 
ten by  Pred  Brenckman  and  published  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  National 
Grange  Monthly. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

PouciES    Upon    Which    the    PaisiSKNT    and 
CoNCKESs  E)o  Not  Acifx — Mant  Lccislatois 
Dotrar  thk  SotrifDivass  amo  Wokkabilttt  or 
CxBTAiN  Majob  FkATtnua  or  the  Pkoceam 
Mb  Truman  Advocatss 
During  tbe  course  of  his  radio  address  to 
the  Nation  on  the  night  of  Janua;y  3.  Presi- 
dent Truman  gave  Confcresa  mil  credit  for  Its 
loyal  cooperation  in  tbe  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
but  he  remarked  on  the  domestic  front  the 
legislative  branrh  of  the  Government  could 
offer  no  similar  record  of  achievement.    De- 
claring   that    the    domestic    problems    with 
which  we  are  faced  during  the  postwar  era  are 
Just  as  serious  as  those  with  irhich  we  hare  to 
grapple  on  tbe  world  stage,  the  Piesident  took 
Congress  to  task  for  not  having  acted  wUh 
more  alacrity  on  some  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals he  has  sponsored 

He  specifically  mentioned  the  need  of  Irgls- 
latlcn  authorizing  the  appointment  of  fact- 
finding boards  as  a  help  in  the  settlement  of 
disputes  between  labor  and  management;  the 
prompt  enactment  of  the  full  employment 
bill:  the  bill  increasing  tbe  minimum  wages 
now  provided  by  law  for  unskilled  workers  In 
Industry;  the  measure  providing  for  Federal 
funds  to  supplement  the  unemployment 
benefits  now  paid  by  the  several  States;  to- 
gether with  the  bill  making  permanent  the 
Fair  Employment  Practice  Committee. 

In  his  radio  address,  the  President  appealed 
to  the  Amcrlran  people,  whom  he  termed  "the 
most  powerful  pressure  group  in  the  world." 
to  bring  their  influence  to  bear  on  Congiesa 
In  tiohalf  of  his  legislative  program.  He  in- 
dicated that  if  Congress  did  not  like  his  pro- 
gram it  should  adopt  one  of  its  own 

It  Is  not  that  Congress  is  unwilling  to  co- 
operate with  tbe  President  under  proper  con- 
ditions in  dealing  with  some  of  the  subjects 
mentioned  in  his  address  This  applies  with 
particular  force  to  the  prevailing  unrest  on 
the  industrial  front,  which  is  seriously  re- 
tarding the  transition  from  a  wa.-time  econ- 
omy to  one  of  peace. 

The  truth  is  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  party,  seriously  doubt  the 
wisdom  and  soundness  of  some  of  the  major 
legulattve  proposals  advanced  by  the  Presi- 
dent. These  doubu  and  misgivings  are  not 
confined  to  the  members  of  the  legialative 
branch  of  the  Government  alone;  they  are 
shared  by  large  segmenu  of  the  population. 

DXALINC   WTTH    INDTTSTIIAL    CHRIST 

For  example,  while  the  proposed  legislation 
for  the  establishment  of  fact-finding  boards 
In  the  adjustment  of  labor  disputes  meets 
wu.h  tbe  approval  of  Walter  Reuther.  vice 
president  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 
CIO.  It  is  not  approved  by  William  Green, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  those  for  whom  he  speaka.  Mr. 
Green  declares  that  the  paasage  of  this  Icgls- 


latkm  would  create  a  worse  situation  than 
that  which  It  Is  intended  to  cure  Some  labor 
leaders  have  remained  discreetly  allent.  Of 
course.  Mr.  Green  and  other  labor  leaders 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  the  principle  flC 
"showing  the  books"  should  be  estaUlabcd. 
It  would  oftaa  mtm  that  labor  would  have 
to  accept  a  ledUCUou  In  wages.  On  the  whole. 
labor  has  not  been  friendly  to  profit-sharing 
plans,  because  the  adoption  of  such  plans 
would  slso  mean  the  sharing  of  losses 

When  General  Ifctors  Corp.  was  asked  to 
show  Its  books  to  the  fact-finding  board 
which  President  Truman  appointed  In  ad- 
vance of  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  in  an 
effort  to  get  an  understanding  ot  the  Issiira 
Involved  in  tbe  strke  at  the  ntimeroua  plants 
of  the  company.  It  refused. 

-What  Is  tbe  UAW-CIO  really  after?"  asked 
the  company.  "Is  It  seeking  facta  or  new 
econ^^mlc  power?  Does  it  want  to  know 
things  or  to  run  things?" 

Continuing,  the  statement  of  the  company 
declered : 

•  The  obvious  fact  Is  that  the  UAW-CIO 
has  gone  beyond  its  rlghu  under  the  law  and 
Is  reaching,  not  for  Information,  but  for  new 
power— not  for  a  look  at  past  figures,  but  (or 
the  power  to  sit  In  on  forecasting  and  plan- 
ning for  the  future 

"A   LOOK   AT  THK  100X8 

"A  iook  at  the  books'  Is  a  clever  catch 
phrase  intended  as  an  opening  wedge,  where- 
by unions  hope  to  pry  their  way  Into  the 
whole  field  of  management.  It  surely  leads 
to  the  day  when  union  t>oeses.  under  the 
threat  of  strike,  will  demsnd  the  right  to  tell 
whst  we  can  make,  when  we  can  make  It. 
where  we  can  make  It.  and  how  much  we 
miist  charge  you— sU  with  an  eye  on  what 
labor  can  take  out  of  the  business,  rather 
than  the  value  tha:  goes  Into  the  product 
If  the  union  can  do  this  In  the  cbf*  of  Gen- 
eral Motors.  It  can  do  It  to  every  business  In 
this  land  of  curs." 

Someone  has  suggested  that  what  Is  needed 
In  the  present  situation,  even  more  than 
fact-finding  l>oards.  Is  principle-finding 
boards!  In  any  event.  If  the  books  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.  had  shown  that  the  com- 
pany was  In  a  position  to  pay  the  full  30- 
percent  increaae  in  wages  demanded  by  the 
striking  workers,  such  an  arrangement  would 
not  have  been  fair  to  the  competitors  Of  the 
company,  nor  to  the  general  public. 

The  people  who  buy  the  products  of  Gen- 
era.' Motors  Corp.  or  of  any  other  manufac- 
turing concerns  sre  entitled  to  share  In  any 
benefits  that  may  accrue  from  Improved 
processes  or  the  economies  effected  through 
mass  production.  In  the  p;ist  the  people 
have  received  their  share  of  such  l>eneQU  in 
the  form  of  lower  prices  Under  the  plan 
put  forth  by  the  UAW-CIO.  the  workers 
would  monopolize  all  these  gains,  leaving 
the  public  entirely  out  of  consideration. 

AMCNDINC    WAGES    AND    HOURS    ACT 

Turning  to  another  of  Mr  Truman's  re- 
quesu  for  legislative  Lctlon.  take  the  bill 
amending  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act  of  1938 
This  act  at  present  fixes  the  minimum  wage 
of  unskilled  tabor  in  industry  at  40  cents  per 
hour.  The  pending  bill  in  this  connection 
would  immediately  raise  the  minimum  to 
88  cents  per  hour,  with  s  goal  of  75  cents  an 
hour  In  2  years. 

Every  well  disposed  person  naturally  wants 
to  see  all  workers  properly  compenaated. 
There  Is  truth  and  Justice  In  the  Biblical  say- 
ing, "The  laborer  U  worthy  of  his  hire."  But 
when  the  Federal  Government  or  any  other 
unit  of  government,  undertakes  to  tell  an 
employer  In  private  Industry  how  much  he 
must  pay  hia  workers,  regardless  of  economic 
conditions,  and  without  the  Government 
contributing  anything  whatsoever  to  the  pay 
roll.  It  Is  Violative  of  all  sound  principles  of 
government. 

It  has  well  been  observed  that  the  chief 
function  of  the  legislator  is  not  to  make 
laws,  but  to  discover  them.    There  Is  a  higher 
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law  than  that  which  is  passed  by  Congress; 
there  Is  a  higher  law  than  the  ruling  that 
may  be  made  by  some  governmental  board  or 
bureau,  and  that  Is  the  economic  law.  When 
the  economic  law  is  violated  tbe  penalty  la 
always  swift  and  sure. 

While  In  a  narrow  sense  agriculture  la  ex- 
empted from  the  workings  of  the  wage-hour 
law,  officially  known  as  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act.  actually  the  farmer  must  compete 
with  Industry  in  the  labor  market.  Who 
would  want  to  work  for  the  farmer  at  a  rate 
within  his  reach.  t>ased  on  the  returns  he 
receives  for  his  products,  If  It  were  made 
Illegal  for  an  employer  In  industry  to  pay  leaa 
than  75  cents  an  hour,  even  for  the  most 
InefSclent  and  unskilled  labor  In  the  coun- 
try? A.slde  from  the  agricultural  angle,  there 
are  many  thousands  of  marginal  industries 
scattered  all  over  the  land  that  could  not 
afford  to  pay  such  a  minimum  wage,  unless 
the  further  progress  of  Inflation  should 
greatly  reduce  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

It  wotild  appear,  therefore,  that  however 
good  the  Intentions  of  the  proponents  of  a 
minimum  wage  of  75  cents  an  hour  may  be, 
the  effects  of  the  enactment  o*  the  pending 
bl''  would  be  to  throw  countless  thousands 
of  people  out  of  work,  because  nobody  could 
afford  to  hire  them.  Perhaps  this  may  ex- 
plain why  Congress  hesitates  to  enact  such 
a  measure. 

THE    FULL    KMFLOTMKNT    BILL 

The  title  of  the  so-called  full  employment 
bill,  also  advocated  by  the  President,  has  an 
alluring  sound.  During  the  latter  part  of 
September  the  Senate  passed  thla  bill  after 
quite  a  few  changes  and  amendments,  in- 
tended to  protect  the  public  interest  The 
measure  was  referred  to  tbe  House  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
menu.  headed  by  CaBTxa  Manasco.  of  Ala- 
bama who  commands  the  re^>ect  of  all  his 
colleagues.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  ^ble 
and  conscientious  men  on   this  committee. 

Lengthy  hearings  were  conducted  on  the 
Senate  bill  by  this  committee.  A  numt>er  of 
House  bills  bearing  on  the  same  subject  were 
also  considered.  The  committee  bad  so  little 
confidence  In  the  Senate-approved  measure 
that  It  was  voted  down.  17  to  3.  Then  the 
committee  proceeded  to  prepare  a  substitute 
bUl.  which  was  reported  to  tbe  House  and 
passed  on  December  14.  The  bills  are  now 
In  conference  between  the  two  branches  of 
Congress,  and  It  la  difficult  to  predict  what 
may  emerge. 

The  bin  passed  by  the  Senate  declares  that 
"All  Americans  able  to  work  and  seeking 
work  are  entitled  to  an  opportunity  for  use- 
ful, remunerative,  regular,  full-time  employ- 
ment. Including  self-employment  In  agricul- 
ture, commerce.  Industry,  and  the  profes- 
sions." 

Very  briefly,  the  Senate  bill  provides  that 
to  the  extent  that  full  employment  cannot 
be  furnished  by  private  enterprise,  there  shall 
be  "such  volume  of  Federal  Investment  and 
expenditures  as  may  be  needed  *  •  •  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  continuing  full  em- 
plo3rment."  An  amendment  was  Included 
which  provides  that  this  shall  be  done  In  a 
manner  "consistent  with  the  needs  and  ob- 
ligations oC  the  Federal  Government  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy." 

In  its  original  form,  the  bill  made  no  pro- 
vision whatever  for  raising  the  money  neces- 
sary to  finance  public-works  pi  Tgrams  under- 
taken to  provide  fuU  employment.  As  passed, 
the  Senate  bill  provides  that  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  ^es-slon  the  President 
■hall  transmit  to  Gongress  a  "National  Pro- 
duction and  Employment  Budget"  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year  and  such  longei  i>erlod 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate.  This  budget 
Is  to  estimate  the  number  of  employment  op- 
portunities that  will  be  open  In  private  In- 
dtistry  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the 
President  is  directed  to  make  such  recom- 
mendations  as   he   may   deem   necessary   to 


take  tip  any  alack  in  the  labor  market.  This 
meaaage  or  report  Is  then  to  be  referred  to  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
which  committee,  in  turn.  Is  to  report  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  both 
branchea  of  Congress  not  later  than  April 
1  of  each  year.  A  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vides that  any  program  for  Federal  invest- 
ment and  expenditures  in  providing  fuU  em- 
ployment during  times  of  peace  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  program  of  taxation. 

HOUSE   COMMrmZ   STATES   OBJECTIONS 

lu  reporting  its  subsUtute  bUl  to  the 
House,  Chairman  Manasco's  committee  said: 

"All  are  agreed  that  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment In  the  United  States  must  be  main- 
tained. Ail  are  not  agreed  on  how  this  ob- 
jective is  to  be  achieved.  Both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  two  companion  House  bills  adopt 
the  theory  that  the  maintenance,  not  orUy 
of  high  levels  of  employment  but  of  con- 
tinued 'full-time'  employment  •  •  •  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    •     •     • 

"This  committee  substitute  unqualifiedly 
rejects  this  theory,  under  which  employment 
through  private  enterprise  would  be  perfunc- 
tory, and  the  guaranty  would  realiy  rest  on 
Federal  Investment  and  expenditiue — a 
gigantic  and  unworkable  proposal  contem- 
plating improvised  expenditures  and  un- 
wholesome Federal  concentration.  The 
adoption  of  such  a  theory  not  only  would 
inevitably  entail  continued  deficit  spending, 
but  would  also  destroy  the  system  which  has 
made  this  Nation  great  and  strong — the  sys- 
tem of  free  competitive  enterprise,  under 
which  tbe  highest  standard  of  living  in  his- 
tory has  been  attained." 

Entertaining  stich  convictions.  It  will  read- 
ily be  understood  why  the  members  of  the 
House  committee  did  not  feel  they  would  be 
discharging  their  responsibility  to  the 
American  people  by  perfunctorily  putting 
the  stamp  of  approval  on  the  bill  passed  by 
the  Senate,  or  by  reporting  out  either  of  the 
two  House  bills  which  were  coiuidered. 

In  the  meantime.  nol»ody  has  been  injured 
because  the  committee  took  the  time  that 
was  needed  to  give  proper  consideration  to 
the  weighty  proposal  that  was  placed  before 
it.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that 
while  Government  economists  estimated 
there  would  be  6,000,000  unemployed  people 
during  the  early  part  of  the  reconversion  era, 
the  best  figures  available  today  indicate  that 
there  are  only  1.500.000  unemployed:  and 
such  is  the  demand  for  labor  that  these  un- 
employed can  easUy  be  provided  with  Jobs 
under  our  system  of  private  enterprise. 
This  goes  to  show  how  far  wrong  the  gtiesses 
of  Government  economists  can  sometimes  be. 

The  bill  passed  by  tbe  House  discards  the 
term  "full  employment."  and  EUbstltutes  as 
a  title  "The  Employment  Production  Act." 
It  places  heavy  emphasis  on  preserving, 
maintaining,  and  encouraging  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  free  enterprise.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  council 
of  three  economic  advisers  to  the  President, 
each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $15,000 
per  year.  This  council  is  directed  to  prepare 
an  annual  report  on  economic  conditions 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
not  later  than  the  1st  af  January  each  year. 
The  President,  in  turn,  is  directed  to  for- 
ward this  document  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  which  is  to  be 
established  by  Congress.  The  several  com- 
mittees to  which  this  report  may  be  referred 
shall  report  to  Congress  as  a  whole  not  later 
than  the  Ist  of  May,  making  such  recom- 
mendations as  they  may  deem  advisable. 

That,  in  simplified  form.  Is  tbe  gist  of  the 
House  bill,  which  the  P^resident  declares  is 
not  acceptable  to  him 

FA2B    EMPLOTMENT    PBACTICE    Bnx 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  measure 
iotiched  tipon  by  Mr.  Truman  In  his  radio 

address  is  the  fair  employment  practice  bill. 


which  is  Intended  to  prohibit  discrimination 
in  employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry. 

This  bill  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  from  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  on  Feb- 
ruary 20,  1945,  by  Mrs.  Mabt  Norton,  head  of 
the  ccMnmittee.  Both  the  Democratic  and 
the  Republican  Parties  have  given  pledges  to 
support  the  principles  contalued  in  this 
measure,  which  Is  In  danger  of  becoming  a 
political  football  during  this  election  year.  A 
majority  of  the  member^  of  tbe  Rule*-  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  Is  against  tbe  bill  and  a 
petition  is  being  circulated  to  discbarge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of  the 
measure  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  vou  in  the 
House.  To  accomplish  this,  218  signattires 
to  the  petition  are  necessary,  or  a  majority 
of  tbe  entire  membership  of  the  House. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  appiolntment  of  a 
Commission  of  five  members,  each  of  whom 
shall  receive  a  salary  of  910.000  a  year 
an  this  Commission  is  u  be  given  broad 
and  sweeping  powers  to  carr.  out  the  pvir- 
poses  of  the  act.  The  Commission  ir  to  be 
empowered  to  make  :  Is  own  rules  and  regula- 
tions, which  can  only  be  set  aside  'ly  the  pas- 
sage of  a  conctirrent  re.'-olutlor  by  Congress 
within  a  period  of  60  davs  after  the  <sruance 
of  such  rules  or  regulations. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  head- 
quarters of  the  Commission  will  be  in  Wash- 
ington, but  there  Is  no  limit  fixed  a^  tc  the 
number  of  branch  offices  that  may  be  estab- 
lished. The  rules  laid  do./n  by  the  Com- 
mission are  intended  to  apply  to  employers 
in  private  Industry,  together  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  its  various  agencies,  as 
well  as  the  State  governments  and  their 
minor  subdivisions,  including  cotu  ties, 
cities,  townships,  and  school  districts.  The 
term  "employer"  is  defined  as  a  person  hav- 
ing In  his  employ,  sii.  or  more  individuals,  or 
any  person  acting  In  tae  Interest  of  such 
employer,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Any  employer  against  '  hom  a  complaint 
might  be  filed  would  not  be  entitled  to  a  Jury 
trial.  The  Fair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission would  decide  the  case  If  th  de- 
fendant should  be  found  guilty  by  the  Com- 
ml-ssion,  he  could  bf>  forced  to  desist  of  the 
practice  complained  of.  and  could  be  required 
to  hire,  rehire,  or  promote  the  complainant,  as 
the  case  might  be.  with  back  vi^es  Irom 
the  time  the  alleged  act  c.  discriminetion 
occurred. 

Any  person  willfully  resisting,  preventing, 
or  impeding  the  work  of  any  member  of  the 
Commission  or  Its  agents  shall  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  (v  not  more 
than  1  year  of  Imprisonment. 

PICTT7XED   AS   PANDORA'S  BOX 

In  a  minority  report  on  the  bill  filed  by 
Congressman  Clabk  Fishkx.  of  Texas,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Labor,  he  says : 

"This  bill  is  a  departtxre  from  the  tradi- 
tional American  systegv-of  free  enterprise, 
with  respect  to  tbe  ight. that  has  always 
been  enjoyed  by  employers  to  use  their  own 
sound  Judgment  and  discretion  in  selecting 
loyal  and  capable  t  ^pioyees.  *  •  •  It 
therefore  follows  that  the  proposal  to  deprive 
the  businessman  and  the  farmer  affected  by 
this  bill  of  the  basic  privilege  of  passing  Jvidg- 
ment  on  the  choice  of  his  employees,  and  of 
transferring  that  final  determination  to  a 
bureau  in  Washington,  smacks  strongly  of 
totalitarianism. 

"The  bill,  if  enacted,  i£.,extremely  unfair  io 
the  Negro  race  In  America,  for  whose  alleged 
benefit  It  is  designed.  The  measure  would  be 
imenforceable.  Its  attempted  enforcement 
would  have  the  natural  effect  of  resulting  m 
strikes,  riots,  and  violence  and  in  bringing 
about  racial  prejudice  md  discrimination. 
It  is  manifestly  unfair  to  the  American 
Negro,  because  it  would  retard  his  progress 
and  would  be  calculated  to  foment  racial 
leeling  and  bitterness  against  him." 

Mr.  FisBxa  is  further  of  tbe  opinion  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  would  set  the  stage 
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era  of  racketeering  and  blackmail 

hat  It  would  reexilt  In  thousands 

th(huancls   of   lawsulU   being   filed    by 

and    profesalonal    agitators. 

declirea  the  ^neaaure  would  legalize  and 

the   activities  of   those  who  would 

■hysterlsm  and  blackmail  In  Amer- 

constltutlonallty  of  such  a  measure 

extremely  doubtful. 

i^nemployment  compensation  bill,  to 

President  referred  In  his  address. 

he  Senate  on  September  20      It  waa 

to  the  House  Committee  on  Waya 

The  committee  considered  tha 

but  came  to  the  conclxislon  that  It 

unwise  to  enact  It,  particularly  so 

of  the  large  number  of  strikes  that 

following  th>  surrender  of  Japan. 

provldea  that  during  the  recon- 

perlod.  ending  June  30,  1947.  unem- 

tersons  shall  be  entitled  to  compen- 

the  rate  of  t25    er  week,  not  exceed- 

ks  In  each  year.    To  make  this  pos- 

funds  would  be  used  to  supple- 

i^employment  compensation  payable 

State    laws,    and    to    equalize    such 
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Cc  IlectiTe  Barf  aininf  Can  Work 


REMARK  C 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or   MICHTGAN 

IN  T«E  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  1 4ICHENER.  Mr  Speaker,  wheth- 
er or  1  lot  collective  bargaining  between 
maiMii  iment  and  labor  is  effective  neces- 
Jepends  on  the  attitude  and  the 
approach  of  those  doing  the  bargaining. 
Pairne^.  understanding,  and  reasonable- 
ness oi  both  sides  are  es.sential.  Success 
depenc  s  mucii  upon  the  approach  in  each 
case.  Rule  or  ruin,  vindictiveness.  ha- 
tred, a:  id  desire  to  punish,  have  no  place 


:olltctlve-bargalning    conference. 
«|alth  must  be  the  cornerstone  of 


every  c  )nierence. 

In  t  lese  troublesome  management- 
latMu:  d  ays.  it  l.s  gratif  jring  to  report  that 
collecti  'e  bargaining  can.  will,  and  does 
work,  f  both  sides  want  it  to  work. 
Interdependence  must  be  recognized. 

Mr  !  speaker,  I  make  reference  to  an 
trir  in  my  district  in  which  both 
iag<jnent  and  labor  have  done  an 
outstanding  Job  throughout  the  war, 
where  1  ibor  strife  ha.s  not  interfered  with 
war  piodttction  and  all  toemse  there 
exists  he  proper  spirit  on  the  part  of 
those  ii  I  the  front  offices  as  well  as  in  the 
produc  ion  rooms.  I  make  reference  to 
the  Minroe  Auto  Equipment  Co.  of 
Ifonnx .  Mich.  What  I  mean  is  best  ex- 
plainec  In  a  front-page  news  article,  ap- 
pear in(  In  the  Monroe  Sveoing  News  of 
Februa->-  11.  which  resdi  as  follows: 
atrro  kotp 
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increase  of  18  <i  cents  an  hour,  ef- 

4(arcb  1,  was  announced  today  for  all 

of    the   Monroe   Auto   Equipment 

alnt  announcement  was  made  today 

of  Local  878.  HAW-CIO.  and  repre- 

at  oauMvament  who  met  with  the 

of    the    union.     The 


Increase  granted  la  plant-wtde.  Including 
office  workers  who  wUl  receive  a  minimum 
of  18  ■-3  cents  an  hour  increase  based  on  their 
salary. 

Negotiations  have  been  in  progress  for  the 
past  a  weeks  and  the  agreement  was  approved 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  local  held  Sunday 
at  the  high  school. 

Both  management  and  the  union  empba- 
alaed  that  negotiations  were  completely  ami- 
cable throughout.  The  company's  contract 
with  the  union  runs  yearly  to  September  1 
and  provides  for  wage  negotiations  at  6- 
month  Intervals  instituted  by  either  manage- 
ment or  the  union 

A  security  clause  for  the  company  Is  a 
part  of  the  agreement  and  la  the  first  to  be 
granted  by  the  union.  Under  this  clause  any 
employee  Involved  or  participating  In  an  un- 
authorized work  stoppage  or  strike  will  for- 
feit any  part  of  the  company's  proflt-sharlnR 
fund  accrued  to  his  benefit  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  up  to  the  time  of  the 
disqualification.  Any  disqualified  person, 
upon  reinstatement,  shall  participate  In  the 
fund  from  the  time  of  reinstatement  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  The  money  Involved 
during  disqualification  shall  be  added  to  the 
general  fund  and  distributed  tr  all  persons 
not  involved  In  the  unauthorized  strike  or 
work  stoppage 

Negotiation  for  the  wage  Increase  was  at 
the  request  of  the  union  and  the  amount  of 
the  raise  is  based  on  what  appears  to  be  the 
pattern  of  the  big  three  of  the  automotive 
Industry — Chrysler.  General  Motors,  and 
Ford — union  members  said.  The  local  com- 
pany has  extensive  manufacturing  contracts 
with  the  Chrysler  Corp  Chrysler  and  Ford 
have  already  signed  similar  contracts 

The  company's  profit-sharing  plan  has 
been  In  effect  since  1938  It  places  35  per- 
cent of  the  profits  after  normal  taxes  in  a 
pool  for  distribution  upon  a  percentage  basis 
to  the  employees.  Payment  Is  usually  made 
in  December  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June 
30 

The  wage  Increase  will  affect  approximately 
1.400  employees  of  Auto  Equipment  plants 
in  Monroe.  Petersburg.  Temperance,  and 
Prenchtown.  It  brings  the  company's  base 
minimum  rate  to  81.01  for  a  40-hour  week. 

James  Morgan  and  John  Adams,  interna- 
tional representatives  of  DAW-CIO  from 
Pontlac  region  1-B.  were  In  Monroe  yesterday 
for  the  meeting  with  the  union  The  bar- 
gaining committee  of  the  local  unit  included 
Marvin  Otterpohl.  Robert  Redding.  Carloa 
Oaatamblle.  Mike  Birch,  and  Ben  Trombley. 
in  addition  to  Irving  Bruhn.  union  president. 
Company  representatives  Included  B  D.  Mc- 
Intyre,  W  D  Mclntyre.  oflJcers;  George  M. 
Strelcher.  plant  superintendent:  and  Carl 
Savage,  director  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  employer  and  these 
employees  have  not  only  helped  them- 
selves but  they  have  rendered  a  service 
to  the  public,  and  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  others  will  follow  this  prece- 
dent? 


Secret,  Sordid,  and  Shipid 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Rxcoas  I  include  the  following  edi- 


torial from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  February  12.  1948: 

SZCXZT,  SOKOID.  AND  STVTJD 

If  there  was  ever  a  more  sordid  deal  by  the 
United  States  than  the  needless  bribery  of 
Rtissla  to  enter  the  Jap  war,  we  can't  recall 
It.  Now  that  the  text  of  the  agreement  by 
Rooseveit,  Churchill,  and  Stalin  at  Yalta  has 
been  made  public,  it  turns  out  to  be  even 
worse  than  feared. 

It  violated  assurances  by  the  President  and 
State  Department  that  no  secret  political 
agreements  had  t>een  or  would  be  made. 

In  giving  the  Kuriles  and  South  Saghallen 
to  Russia,  it  violated  the  first  and  second 
pledges  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  against  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  and  the  T'nlted  Na- 
tions Declaration.  It  violated  the  Cairo 
agreement  which  said  Japan  would  be  ex- 
pelled from  territories  taken  by  violence  and 
greed — which  does  not  cover  the  Kuriles. 

In  agreeing  to  hand  over  to  Ruasia  the 
Jap  territories,  it  usurped  powers  of  the  Al- 
lied peace  conference  This  peace  confer- 
ence authority  waa  underlined  by  President 
Truman  In  his  statement  on  Potsdam,  it 
was  reasserted  by  Secretary  Byrnes  last  week 
in  his  comment  that  the  secret  Yalta  pact — 
which  had  been  hidden  even  from  him  for 
7  months — would  l>e  subject  to  peace-confer- 
ence decision.  But  the  secret  text  provides 
that  these  Soviet  claims  "shall  be  unques- 
tionably fulfilled" — regardless. 

This  was  also  a  denial  of  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  the  Senate's  treaty  powers. 

Besides  giving  Russia  the  Jap  territory, 
the  pact  Invaded  the  sovereign  rights  of  our 
Chinese  ally  It  gave  Russia  special  privi- 
leges at  Port  Arthur  and  Dalren  and  In  con- 
trol of  Manchurlan  railroads,  and  It  sep- 
arated Outer  Mongolia  from  China  Since 
none  of  this  could  be  delivered  without  the 
consent  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  the  President 
agreed  to  "take  mepurea  In  order  to  obtain 
this  concurrence  on  advice  from  Marshal 
Stalin."  So  the  later  Chlnese-Ruaslan  treaty, 
making  good  on  the  Big  Three  deal,  was  un> 
der  this  duress. 

The  deal  waa  stupid,  because  no  bribe  was 
needed.  It  was  more  to  Russia's  Interest 
than  to  ours  that  she  fight  Japan:  fc>ccause 
Japan  waa  a  nearer  threat  to  her  than  to  us, 
and  because  only  by  fighting  could  Russia 
get  a  stake  In  the  postwar  far  eastern  settle- 
ment. We  could  lick  Japan  without  her 
help— and  virtually  did  anyway. 

The  deal  was  stupid  not  only  lor  us,  who 
had  a  reputation  of  International  integrity 
to  maintain,  but  also  for  Russia.  She  easily 
could  have  obtained  from  the  legal  peace 
conference  legitimate  trtisteeship  and  bases 
In  South  Saghallen  and  the  Kuriles 

We  believe  the  Big  Three  outsmarted  them- 
selves. Roosevelt  and  Churchill  unwittingly 
undermined  an  orderly  and  Just  peace  struc- 
ture. And  SUlln  has  tipped  hU  band  to 
America,  that  he  is  playing  a  game  In  the 
Pacific  of  grab  and  ruthless  power. 


Is  This  What  He  Foufht  For? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
union  prevents  even  a  veteran  doing  what 
he  thinks  Is  a  days  work.  Here  Is  the 
story  from  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald: 

WOaXS  TOO  HAXO.  LOUS  JOB 

A  39-year-old  Army  veteran,  with  2  years' 
•ervlce  in  the  Pacific,  charged  Thursday  he 
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has  h«*en  deprived  of  his  Job  nt  the  Pox  De 
Luxe  Brewln«  Co.  plant  here  because  union 
workers  declued  the  vetfran  worked  too  hard. 

The  veteran.  Charles  F  Samalot.  310  Lafa- 
yette /venue  8E  .  recently  employed  by  the 
brewery,  told  Clarence  Case,  oirector  of  the 
veterans  counseling  center,  three  union 
memt>ers  told  him  hln  work  permit  card  had 
been  suspended  when  lie  approached  the 
time  clock  TTiursday  morning. 

The  union.  United  Brewery.  Flour,  Cereal, 
and  Soft  Drink  Workers  of  America,  has  a 
closed -shop  agreement  with  the  brewery. 

L  R  Brand  secretary  of  the  union's  local. 
No.  254,  verified  the  veterans"  charges  saying 
Samelot  was  "doing  two  men  s  work."  The 
union  has  other  charges  against  the  veteran, 
Brand  said,  but  did  not  offer  details. 

"We  want  to  keep  as  many  of  our  mem- 
bers working  as  possible."  Brand  explained, 
adding  tliat  "when  somebody  does  two  men's 
work  he's  keeping  somebody  else  out  of  a 
Job." 

A  hearing  in  the  case  Is  scheduled  Saturday 
when  E.  O.  McCann,  the  union's  Interna- 
tional representative,  is  due  here  from  De- 
troit. 

Samnlot  was  described  as  "very  satisfac- 
tory" by  a  spokesman  for  the  brewery  who 
said  management  "would  like  him  to  re- 
main with  us." 

"However,  said  the  brewery  spokesman, 
"the  union  has  canceled  his  card." 

Samalot.  married  and  the  father  of  an  11- 
year-old  son  now  ill,  said  he  would  make 
a  fight  for  his  Job. 

Although  the  union  is  Independent,  Local 
No.  254  U  afflllated  with  the  Kent  County 
Industrial  Union  Council   (CIO). 


DAR  Reply  to  Mrs.  Lace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  13,  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Julius  Young  Talmadge. 
fwe.sident  general  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  replying  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  lady  from  Connectlait 
(Mrs.  Lucil. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
National  Socirrr,  Dauchtois 

or  THE  AunucAN  RcvoLtmoN. 
Washington.  D.  C.  February  12.  1946. 
Hon.  John  E.  Rankin. 

House  of  Sepresentative.1, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Deai  Mi.  Rankjn:  The  Honorable  Clakk 
BooTHE  Luce,  of  Connecticut  published  an 
extension  of  remarks  In  the  Congkessional 
Racx>u>,  of  Monday.  February  4.  concerning 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
rhlch  contained  misstatements  requiring 
correction. 

It  appears  that  Representative  Lncx  has 
attempted  to  secure  the  list  of  chapters  and 
the  list  of  members  of  the  DAR  for  her  per- 
.lonal  tue  She  requested  this  list  through 
Mr.  Erne.'^t  S.  Orifflth.  director  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Mr  Orifflth  was  told  by  letter  from  Mrs. 
Raymon  C.  Ooodfellow,  organizing  secretary 
general  of  the  DAR  that  the  organization's 
mailing  list  is  not  available  to  the  public. 

Representative  Luce  has  raised  the  point 
that  the  DAR  is  required  in  its  corporation 
to  report  annually  to  Congress.  This  is  in- 
correct.    The  DAR  is  required  to  report  an- 


nually to  the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  concerning  the  proceedings  of  its 
own  continental  congress. 

Representative  Luce  complains  that  since 
the  mailing  list  of  the  DAR  is  not  available 
to  the  public  It  is  impossible  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  "to  seek  the  opinion  of  all 
chapters  concerning  the  'white  artists  only' 
clau.se  in  the  Constitution   Hall   contracts." 

That  also  Is  Incorrect  Any  Member  of 
Congress  can  secure  from  national  headquar- 
ters the  viewpoint  of  chapters  In  upholding 
or  opposing  the  rules  governing  Constitution 
Hall  in  accordance  with  customs  prevailing 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

If  Representative  Luce,  however,  complains 
that  the  mailing  list  of. the  DAR  Is  not  avail- 
able to  tlioee  who  want  it  for  political  pur- 
poses she  Is  100  percent  correct. 

Communists,  radicals,  propagandists,  and 
un-American  troublemakers  have  long  sought 
access  to  the  mailing  list  of  the  DAR  in 
order  to  stir  up  strife  and  discord.  They 
would  like  to  destroy  the  DAR.  It  Is  the 
a&me  technique  used  against  other  organi- 
zations and  societies  to  break  them  up. 
Therefore,  the  DAR  declines  to  give  out  its 
membership  list  to  any  person,  even  to  its 
own  members.  We  are  sure  Memk>ers  of  Con- 
gress recognize  the  need  for  this  and  approve 
this  policy.  In  fact  no  Meml>er  of  Con- 
gress with  the  exception  of  Representative 
Luce  has  ever  made  a  request  for  the  mainng 
list  of  the  DAR. 

Representative  Lufx  has  attempted  to  use 
tlie  power  of  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  se- 
cure the  DAR  moiling  list  for  her  use  as  a 
merat>er  of  the  DAB  engaged  In  a  dispute  over 
the  use  of  Constitution  Hall  Representative 
Ldce  Is  aware  that  no  member  of  the  DAR 
has  acce.ss  to  the  maUlng  list. 

The  Memt>ers  of  Congress  know  that  all  In- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of  the 
DAR  Is  available  at  any  time  and  that  any 
reasonable  request  wUl  be  granted. 

In  order  to  keep  the  record  straight  we 
respectfully  ask  that  this  letter  be  inserted 
in  tile  RBcoao. 
Sincerely. 

Mrs.  JtruuE  Y.  Talmadgk, 

Presittent  General. 


Assistance  for  Central  Europe 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTUND 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  13  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  January  18) ,  1946 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  re- 
cently delivered  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton by  Dom  Odo,  Duke  of  Wurttenzberg. 
OSB,  honorary  chairman  of  the  Central 
European  Rehabilitation  Association. 
Inc..  and  chairman  of  the  International 
Catholic  Help  for  Refugees  and  War 
Victims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  1928  I  founded  the  Catholic  under- 
ground because  I  was  convinced  at  that  time 
that  we  in  Germany  would  turn  either  to 
communism  or  to  nazlsm.  On  January  30, 
1933,  the  very  day  Hitler  came  Into  power, 
the  terror  against  the  people  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  and  against  the  churches 
started.  We  had  no  arms  to  resist;  only  a 
moral,  mental  or  spiritual  resistance  would  be 
possible.  On  April  30.  1934,  I  was  forced  to 
leave  Germany  and  go  to  Luxemburg  and 


from  there  to  Switzerland.  Three  times  I 
was  sentenced  to  death  by  the  gestapo. 
Other  countries  were  then  contacted  for  the 
purpose  of  org  mixing  resistance*,  first  Aus- 
tria— but  vlth  no  great  success  and  later 
Czechoslovakia  and  then  Poland  were  also 
contacted.  In  late  1939  and  early  1940  we 
brought,  t  iTough  the  rnderground.  28.000 
Polish  soldiers  who  were  interned  in  Romania 
out  of  that  country  and  into  France 

Before  the  Invasion  of  France,  several  Ger- 
man officers  came  to  me  in  Switzerland  with 
the  plans  for  the  coming  offensive  against 
the  French.  These  plans  were  given  to  the 
Allies  but  apparently  did  no  good.  I  told 
these  officers  that  the  offensive  would  be  a 
great  success  but  that  finally  the  United 
States  would  step  in  and  lit>erate  Germany 
from  Hitler  after  the  collapse  of  France.  Ad- 
miral Canarts.  Chief  of  the  German  Intelli- 
gence Service  (later  Itilled  by  the  gestapo 
in  1944)  who  hated  Hitler  and  nazlsm,  came 
to  see  me  secretly  In  Switzerland.  He  was 
desperate  concerning  the  victories  of  Hitler. 
My  answer  to  him  was  that  "Hitler  would 
finally  be  defeated  when  the  United  States  of 
America  came  Into  the  war." 

After  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster.  I  told  the 
underground  "do  not  despair — many  ups  and 
downs  will  come  but  finally  the  United  States 
will  bring  victory  and  liberation  of  Europe." 

When  the  African  invasion  started,  hopes 
of  the  underground  arose;  thousands  of  se- 
cret radio  listeners  were  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  i<e8tapo.  How  strong  the  resistance 
within  Germany  can  best  be  shown  by  the 
following  figures: 

During  the  Nazi  regime  the  gestapo  killed 
300.000  German  Jews  and  1.200.000  German 
Christians,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
Soon  reports  plac--*  the  latter  figure  at 
2.000,000  which  is  probably  exaggerated. 

Invasions  of  Italy  and  France — D-day  came. 

All  antagonists  of  Hitler  and  nazlsm  were 
full  of  hope— with  the  coming  of  the  Allies 
everything  would  be  changed  lor  the  better. 

Finally  came  the  liberation  In  the  east 
the  Russians  raped,  killed,  looted,  and  reports 
from  Silesia  tell  that  conditions  are  worse 
than  Dachau  and  Belsen  ever  were.  First 
the  Russians  and  the  Red  Poles  forced  the 
German  population  to  leave  land  which  they 
had  lived  upon  for  centuries.  Now  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Red  Poles  have  a  new  plan — by 
starvation  and  terror  they  hope  to  force  the 
remaining  Germans  into  "voluntarily"  leaving 
the  cotmtry.  There  is  no  official  food  ration 
in  Eastern  Germany  but  the  people  manage 
to  scrape  together  about  one  meal  a  day.  In 
the  eastern  areas  all  children  under  2  years 
of  age  are  dead.  In  one  Sileslan  town  of 
20.000  inhabitants  80  adults  die  weekly  of 
typhoid  and  infant  mortality  has  approached 
100  percent. 

In  th^  city  of  Hof,  in  Bavaria,  displaced 
persons  from  the  Baltic  States,  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Mecklenburg.  Pommern.  Poland,  Si- 
lesia, Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  and  other 
Balkan  states  have  been  assembled  here. 
The  number  nms  Into  the  millions.  Among 
them  are  over  3,400.000  children,  nearly  all 
orphans  since  their  parents  have  been  killed 
or  deported  to  Siberia  to  be  slave  laborers  for 
the  Russians. 

In  Wurttemberg  alone  French  Morocco 
troops  raped  more  than  40,000  women  and 
young  girls,  even  down  to  children  4  years  of 
age.  As  a  result  venereal  diseases  are  ram- 
pant and  looting  and  killing  took  place  on 
every  hand.  Similar  situations  took  place  in 
the  French  zones  at  Vorarlljerg  and  Tjrolia 
In  Austria. 

Displaced  persons  mill  aimlessly  about 
other  parts  of  Grermany.  Misery  is  prevalent 
in  Norway  and  the  Netherlands.  Belgium 
faces  many  hardships  and  she  must  rebuild 
many  of  her  cities  and  historic  buildings, 
such  as  the  Louvain,  which  were  destroyed  by 
the  Nazis. 

In  tiny,  independent  Grand  Duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg 40  percent  of  the  homes  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  changing  tides  of  war.    Of  the 
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14.001  Luzemburf  bo^  who  were  fore* 
ably  lE  ducted  Into  the  NaU  Army  and  slave- 
labor  I  attaltons,  over  4.000  are  dead  and  2,000 
at*  sti  1  mtaalng.  Thete  are  prisoners  of  the 
SoTlet 

Fraccc  u  miserable.  The  lack  of  adequata 
food  suppUe*  and  the  fact  that  Industry  haa 
not  aa  yet  revived  haa  had  a  profound  effect 
upo'-  he  economic  life  o(  thla  country  and 
aa  a  re  rult.  much  of  the  continued  difficulties 
ot  Fra  ice  are  now  felt  by  some  to  be  due  es- 
paclall  r  to  the  irresponsible  radical  element* 
in  b«r  OoTernffient. 

In  I  :aly  hui^er  and  starvation  are  events 
-  ot  the  day     And  la  this  the  promised  libera- 
tlon  fiom  Hitler  and  naatsm? 

Now  the  peoplea  of  Burope  are  beginning 
to  say  "Under  Hitler  we  had  enough  to  eat. 
but  n}w  we  are  starving."  The  situation 
■aas  f'ooi  bad  to  worse.  The  Four  Horse- 
a*n  ct  the  Apocalypse  ride  acroaa  the  fac« 
ot  Burjpe 

Onl  r  one  country  can  help— the  United 
Sutea}  and  through  the  United  States  Latin 
can  also  participate, 
tfo  not  permit  that  the  peoples  of 
Kuropk  shsll  be  deceived  In  their  faith  in  the 
DilMil  sutea  If  help  to  Central  Kurope. 
wctt  « ipMlally  to  central  Oermany,  are  not 
pantU  ;t«tf.  then  we  have  to  count  upon  four 
great   tanners: 

1  I  putemica  already  now  In  the  eastern 
part  r  t  Oennany— typhoid  and  typhus  haT« 
ieachi>d  the  epidemic  propettloBa.  These 
epldeiilcs  can  affect  United  >ftss  occupa- 
tion roops  and  even  come  over  to  thee* 
UniCM   Sutea. 

a.  F  torn  bungar  artMt  tioublaa.  riots,  and 
revolu  lloaa.  Tb«r«  )•  tb*  danger  that  more 
Amerl  ;an  boys  might  loae  their  Uvea. 

i  Germans  deceived  In  their  faith  of  the 
Uuite^l  sutea  will  find  that  naalsm  and 
faaciaia  were  better  They  will  then  say 
there  was  enough  to  eat  under  the  Nssls. 
Then  the  Nasi  criminals  win  become  heroea 
tatd  Oiartvrs  For  when  people  starve,  un- 
sound  phUoaopbiea  and  tb«ort««  aa  tantMtlo 
as  ths  t  may  be.  sound  good  to  a  hungry  man. 
MK>  h  I  then  nsoo—M  •xctted  and  returna  to 
tfcw*  rallariuui  Idaaa. 

4  /nd.  further,  if  the  Oermana  are  de- 
««ve<l  m  their  fallta  in  the  United  SUtM 
Ukty  I  light  be  driven  into  the  arma  of  bol> 
•Ikavte  D  Tbey  wUi  feel  that  It  U  btlMr  to 
bMoa  I  BolabavUu  than  to  have  tbtlr  funl> 
Ilea  ■(  itf9  lo  death  and.  so.  in  ONtor  lo  save 
the  li'ea  ol  their  wu-ee  snd  chttdNb.  they 
would  turn  to  thUi  dangrriiua  theory.  If 
Oerminy  turns  to  commuulam,  then  alao 
Fraud  and  all  other  countriea  of  Europe  will 
so  in  t  Ltrn  Rusala  will  ha\'e  the  whole  man- 
Bcmt  md  the  brains  of  Kumpe  for  the  com- 
iM  It  It  with  th«  United  States. 

All  t  keae  dangers  Ofta  be  banned  by  helping 
tiM  etl  rv«d  people  in  all  countries  of  lurope 
VMket  I  ewiudlng  any  people  or  any  coun* 
\tf,  1  Mp  Is  urgently  needed,  but  It  must 
eoMM  «  uirkly  or  otherwise  It  la  too  late,  and 
then  ( omplete  dtoeater  will  fall  upon  tbe 
world. 


No 


G««Up«  aad  N«  Diacriminalton 


XXTBN8ION  OF  REMARKS 


TH  t 


IN 

Wedn 
Mr. 


or 


HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NOaTH  CAaOLINA 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'ksdaif.  February  13  (legislative  day 
3/  Friday.  January  18>,  1946 

HOEY.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  leave 


to  haie  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rkcosii  an  editorial  from  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.  News  and  Observer  of  February 
11.  1M6.  This  editorial  was  written  by 
Hon.  *06ephus  Daniels,  who  was  Secre- 


tary of  the  Navy  for  8  years  during  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson's  administration, 
and  who  more  recently  served  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Mexico  for  more  than  10  years 
under  President  Roosevelt's  administra- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

NO  CKSTAPO  AND  NO  DlSCaUCINATION 

Twice  In  recent  years  have  vlalonarlea.  sec- 
tlonallsts,  and  bitter  partisans  Joined  forces 
to  force  Inept  legislation  that  would  dig  up 
more  anakes  than  It  would  kill. 

The  first  waa  the  attempt  to  transfer  the 
enfoieaaMnt  of  criminal  law  from  the  indi- 
vidual States  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  at 
Washington  Lynch  law  shockec  and  In- 
furiated good  people  In  the  North  and  the 
South  Naturally,  there  waa  demand  to  end 
this  savagery  and  punlah  the  perpetrators  of 
the  Indefensllile  crime.  Some  good  people, 
saelag  tbM  In  aome  aouthem  Sutes  punish- 
ment WM  not  meted  out  to  lynchers,  hss- 
tened  to  offer  a  remedy  that  would  not  t>e 
ineffective.  They  overlooked  the  fact  that 
aouthern  governors — Blckett  In  North  Caro- 
lina and  Vardaman  In  Mlsalsaippl.  and 
others — went  into  the  ranks  of  would-be 
lyncher*  and  saved  the  lives  of  the  men 
charged  with  the  most  repulsive  crimes.  The 
sentiment  In  the  South,  after  the  horrors  of 
reconstruction,  set  Itself  to  end  lyneblngs, 
which  the  records  show  were  not  confined  to 
the  South.  White  leaders  and  Negro  leadera 
In  the  South  united  to  end  the  worst  of 
crimes,  which  Invoked  indignant  people  to 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  Not 
only  thst,  but  they  cooperated  to  see  thct 
those  charged  with  crime  should  be  tried 
by  the  courts,  and.  If  guilty,  punuhed  in  a 
ctvlllaed  manner  Because  the  repulsive 
crime  and  repulalve  lynrhings  did  not  cease 
at  once  eome  people  Jumped  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  Uncle  flam  should  sup  in  and  oust 
Bute  direction  of  the  criminal  law  and  take 
control,  They  drew  up  an  antllynch  Federal 
act  and  brought  to  bear  every  innuence  to 
put  It  on  the  sutute  books  When  the  Ben- 
ate  failed  to  paaa  that  inept  act,  the  predic* 
tlon  by  lU  good  and  bad  supporters  was  that 
the  failure  to  put  Uncle  Sam  In  charge  would 
be  followed  by  an  Increase  in  lynching.  But 
they  were  false  propheU  Without  a  Fed* 
eral  act,  lynchlniis  hsve  decreased  to  the  vsn- 
lahlng  point  Birmingham  la  aa  much  op- 
posed to  lynching  ss  Boston,  and  New  Bern 
aa  antagpnlitlc  to  the  savagery  as  New  York. 

Indeed.  Jealous  o:  their  reputation,  the 
southern  people  of  both  races  have  left  no 
stone  unturned  to  wipe  out  th»  r  »me  Un- 
fortunately, now  and  then  some  raucous 
voice  of  partial  rxcuse  (br  the  lynching  of  a 
brute  in  iuiman  fornt  ha»  been  fslseiy  parad> 
ed  aa  the  sentiment  »  that  community. 
Thotigh  there  la  no  difference  Ir  the  attitude 
or  good  people  in  the  North  and  Souti-  a«  to 
lynehlng.  good  aouthern  people,  becauae  moat 
lynchlnga  have  occurrc  1  la  ttoe  Ikiuth.  are 
■ore  hostile  to  it  thar  those  in  othrr  aec> 
tlona, 

Unmlndftil  of  the  teaching  of  n'story  in 
the  matter  of  lynching— pr.)of  that  no  Fed- 
eral legtalatlon  la  needed— becaua*  of  aome 
dUcrlmlnatlon  In  employment,  some  theo- 
rlata  Joined  hands  with  politicians  to  put 
on  the  Federal  sUtue  books  what  the;  called 
a  Fair  Employment.  Practice  Act  that  would 
prevent  any  discrim.nation  by  employers  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  or  place  of  birth 
of  their  employees.  Charges  of  dia- 
crlmlnatlon  have  l)eeo  more  numerous  in 
the  North  than  in  the  South.  Including  com- 
plalnu  that  Jew  employers  discriminated 
agalnat  non-Jews:  that  gentUe  employers 
would  not  employ  Jews:  tha*  ProtestanU 
gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  Catholics,  and  vice 
versa:  that  whlU  people  dlscrlmlnsted 
•gainst  Nagroee  and  that  no  Negro  Institu- 
tion or  concern  would  employ  a  Jap  citizen 


or  any  white  people  If  they  applied.  As  to 
the  South,  where  segregation  i  schools  and 
churchea  has  always  prevailed,  aome  of  the 
advocates  of  the  FEPC  bUI  openly  declared 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  vas  en  entering 
wedge  to  end  all  segregation  tn  the  South, 
where  th^  Negroes  are  numerous.  The  bill 
also  found  some  support  becaust  in  some 
parts  of  the  South,  the  Negroes  are  no*  given 
good  schools.  Negro  teachers  are  underpaid, 
and  dirty  coaches  sometimes  are  provided 
for  Negroea  by  transporUtion  companies. 
All  parU  of  the  South  were  not  free 
from  these  charges.  However,  aa  Sena- 
tor Horr,  of  North  Carolina,  demonstrated 
by  citing  the  improven  enU  In  this  Stste  and 
other  Southern  States,  there  has  been  steady 
and  fine  progress  In  recognltlo  of  th'  duty 
of  the  Sute  to  all  iU  citizens,  white  and 
colored.  And  better  conditions  i<.  health, 
education,  and  homes  Is  thr  wstchword  and 
must  become  unlveraal.  law  or  no  law. 

The  remedy  of  FEPC  was  regarded  by  moat 
southerners  and  many  others  aa  not  a  remedy 
for  diacrlmlnatlon.  but  ss  being  aa  inept  and 
unworkable  as  the  old  sntllynchlng  measure. 
Becauae  of  this,  and  t>ecause  some  of  the 
supporters  did  not  ^lesltate  to  say  the  set 
wBs  a  t>lg  stiCi  directed  at  the  South,  the 
southern  Senators  felt  Juatlfled  in  resorting 
to  a  filibuster  to  prevent  Its  passage.  Under 
the  act,  so  sble  Senator^  asserted,  there  was 
opportunity  for  a  gesUpo,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  men  charged  with  violation  of  its 
un-American  provialons.  without  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury. 

There  is  deep-seated  oppoaitlon  kO  the  fili- 
buster and  the  Inability  of  the  {..majority  to 
promptly  put  their  wishes  Into  law  The  op- 
ponents of  he  measure  wert  embarrassed  by 
this  feeling  of  msjorlty  rule.  Their  answer 
was  that  the  Senate  la  the  only  forum  where 
the  fullest  and  freent  debate  Is  permitted, 
with  no  cloture  o  other  rules  to  prevent  the 
consideration  deemed  wlae  when  a  meaaure 
cf  a  new  and  draatio  character  la  being  preased 
for  action  Long  ago.  the  Senate  elecud  to 
continue  to  debate  aa  long  as  Members  de- 
sired to  be  beard.  This  does  not  ulwnys 
operate  to  the  public  good  It  haa  aerloua 
dieadvantagea  and  aometlmea  haa  resulted  in 
denial  of  leglalatlon  needed  for  the  common 
good  of  the  whole  country,  aa  when  a  few 
men  In  the  'enate  rtefpsted  the  much-«ef  ded 
merchant  marine  bill  before  World  War  I.  and 
the  willful  men  prevented  the  arming  of 
merchant  marines  to  protect  American  ahlpa 
on  the  high  aeaa.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lack  of  cloture  haa  prevented  a  bare  Tiajorlty 
from  haatlly  ruahing  through  legUlatlon 
which  had  not  the  approval  of  the  Amrrlcan 
people  The  good  and  the  bad  are  both 
present  In  the  abeence  of  the  right  of  a  ma- 
jority within  a  few  days  under  rules  like  the 
Rouse  to  cut  off  debate  anr'  pass  measures. 
Even  ao.  the  Senate  in  all  lu  hUtory  haa  de* 
nird  cutting  off  debate  unleeo  two-thirds  of 
the  MMUbere  vote  for  'o  ure.  In  the  present 
inaUbee.  the  advocatee  of  the  bill  lacked  only 
a  few  votes  to  invoke  cloture  They  would 
have  succeeded  If  all  who  profeaaed  to  favor 
th«  FEPC  bill  were  more  for  It  than  their 
opponents  to  cloture. 

It  U  well  known  that  aome  who  proteated 
loudeat  for  the  bill  were  only  giving  it  lip 
service  and  were  glad  to  see  the  measure 
aidetracked.  The  southern  Senators  have 
come  in  for  severe  criticism,  but  at  least  they 
fought  In  the  open  snd  stood  up  to  be  count- 
ed and  did  not  look  t>oth  ways,  as  a  few 
northern  Senators  are  believed  to  have  done. 

The  FEPC  bUl  U  dead.  It  died  because  it 
ran  afoul  of  the  right  of  the  individual  and 
the  Individual  State  and  had  so  many  open- 
ings that  would  have  been  contrary  to  Amer- 
ican methods  of  freedom  and  hate  of  Oes- 
Upo  practices.  But  the  purpose  of  the  sin- 
cere advocates  of  the  measure  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  disposition  of  the  bill.  All 
the  southern  Senators  declared — and  most  of 
them  with  pv^ect  sincerity— that  they  stood 
as  firmly  against  Injustice  and  discrimination 
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on  account  of  religion  or  race  aa  any  of 
lu  advocates.  All  people.  North  and  South, 
should  carry  out  of  their  own  free-will  poli- 
cies of  Justice  and  fatmeas,  without  any  of  the 
discrimination   that  shames  Americans. 

Til ;  South  put  an  end  lo  lynching  v.ithout 
Fee*  era  I  legislation. 

The  South  must  tje  free  from  unfair  dis- 
crimination without  Federal  legislation. 

Pair  employment  and  fair  compensation  are 
essential  to  all  people,  all  creeds,  all  na- 
tionalities,  and   all   races. 


Citation  and  Investiture  of  Leo  T.  Crowley 
as  Knight  Comroander  With  Star  of  the 
Order  of  Pius  IX 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

ur 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  13  (leoislativ^  day 
of  Friday,  January  18  > ,  liiiS 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  Piesident. 
on  January  28  I  had  inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  beginning  at  page 
A271.  the  remarks  made  by  Cardinal 
Stritch  at  the  impressive  ceremony  in 
connection  with  the  Investiture  of  Hon. 
Leo  T.  Crowley  as  knight  commander 
with  star  of  the  Order  of  Plus  IX.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
marks made  on  that  occasion  by  Arch- 
bishop Klley,  of  Milwaukee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
of  Archbishop  Kiloy  were  ordered  to  be 
pMnlcd  In  the  Rr.coko.  as  follows: 

In  the  office  which  we  priests  are  obliged 
to  recite  every  day.  and  which  U  oompoeed 
of  paaaagee  from  aacred  Scripture— from  both 
the  Old  and  New  Teetaments-  In  yesterday's 
(lOce  we  read,  in  the  paaaage  Uken  from  8t. 
Paul'B  letters  to  the  Romtins,  "Qive  to  all 
men  their  due  when  It  Is  due,  ciutom  to  cxu- 
torn,  honor  to  whom  honor  la  due."  The 
church,  recogntainR  how  proper  and  equitable 
this  counsel  is.  hits  followed  It  down  through 
the  oeniurles.  Churches  have  honored  rul- 
ers who.  because  of  their  beneficont  rule, 
have  ntnnllested  earneat  and  genuine  solici- 
tude during  their  relgu  for  the  aplrituni  and 
temporal  welfare  of  the  people  whom  they 
governed,  thua  proving  themaelvea  worthy  of 
some  reeognltlon,  and  on  this  account  the 
church  l>eal(>wa  recognition  of  some  kind  on 
ihera.  The  same  la  true  regarding  states- 
men, heads  of  families,  and  Individuals  who 
display  patrlotlam  and  publlo-aplrltednesa  to 
diatlngulah  themaelvea  among  cltlaens  aa 
people  of  conspicuous  work. 

Even  In  other  times  the  late  Holy  Father, 
Pltu  XI,  honored  many  men  who  had  at- 
tained preeminence  In  their  particular  field 
of  endeavor  by  mHklng  them  members  of  the 
Pontifical  Academy  of  Science.  Among  those 
were  several  non-Catholics,  one  of  whom,  a 
university  professor,  died  a  few  months  ago 
In  California,  so  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
church  to  recognise  merit  wherever  It  la 
found,  to  foster  and  encourage  science,  and 
to  honor  real  scientists,  but  not  pseudo  sci- 
entists. The  church,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  mervels  of  science  and  their  con- 
nection with  the  material  world  are  some- 
thing good  in  themselves,  haa  always  en- 
deavored to  carry  on  this  work.  What  sci- 
ence does  ond  we  sometimes  loae  sight  of 
the  fact — is  to  unlock  that  vast  storehouse 
of  treasures  wherein  an  Infinitely  wise  Crea- 
tor has  stored  riches  for  the  welfare  of  man. 
Since  Cod  la  the  authority  of  science  and 


rdlglotn,  there  can  be  no  conflict  between 
religion  and  genuine  science.  Science  is 
nothing  else  than  the  discovery  of  hidden 
secrets  of  nature's  laws  and  in  the  course 
of  time  the  application  of  those  laws  here- 
tofore known  only  to  the  Creator  of  man. 
Por  this  reason  the  church  and  God — the 
authority  of  religion  and  science — honor  real, 
genuine  science  as  powerful. 

In  contrast  to  what  we  see  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  many  persons  In  our  own  land, 
speakirig  in  the  language  of  today,  have  made 
good  in  a  big  way,  even  though  they  perhaps 
spent  their  youth  in  a  country  or  small  town 
and  did  not  have  the  opportunities  of  those 
who  were  reared  in  the  larger  urban  sections. 
Some  tell  us  that  this  success,  iseyond  their 
native  talent  and  ability  which  is  essential.  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  coming  fr(»n  these  sec- 
tions, they  are  not  overawed  by  occasion  and 
do  not  take  too  seriously  the  artificial  stand- 
ards which  often  influence  and  handicap  the 
city-bred  man.  To  have  respect  for  everyone, 
not  because  of  the  street  on  which  he  lives, 
the  club  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  the 
college  which  he  attended,  but  because  of  his 
accomplishments  and  because,  over  all  else, 
he  Is  a  square  fellow,  and  to  show  supreme 
Indifference  as  to  whether  his  associates  are 
in  the  bluebook  or  only  in  the  telephone 
book— this  attitude  of  mind  liberates  these 
people,  who  have  made  their  way  up  from  the 
bottom,  from  the  Infamous  chains  which 
often  shackle  the  man  who  permits  the  so- 
cial column  of  the  Sunday  paper  to  play  too 
dominant  a  part  in  his  life. 

We  may  note  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Crowley, 
to  honor  and  felicitate  whom  we  are  gathered 
here,  that  the  Impelling  movement  in  all  his 
actions  has  been  fidelity  to  duty.  Being  un- 
affected and  of  straightforward  character,  be 
could  never  countenance  or  subscribe  to  any- 
thing that  was  merely  for  show.  Thus,  real 
fundumental  tilings  are  the  only  objecu 
worthy  of  his  attention  In  every  office  en- 
trusted to  him.  He  gave  himself  whole- 
heartedly to  each  project,  and,  once  In  oOlce, 
his  first  efforts  were  to  determine  exactly 
what  that  office  required  of  him  and  then 
faithfully  and  oonaclentlously  he  carried  it 
through  to  the  end.  For  me  to  enumerate 
his  achievements  would  be  like  carrying  water 
to  the  ocean.  Hla  accompliahmenta,  locally 
here  in  Madison,  throughout  Wlsconatn  and 
the  Nation,  aa  a  atntesman,  giving  advice  and 
oounael  during  the  critical  period  from  which 
the  Nation  haa  now  partly  emerged,  are  well 
known  to  everyone  here.  In  honoring  him 
for  hla  accompliahmenta  and  all  hla  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  enslaved  peoples  In  the  lands 
l>eyond  the  seas,  the  Holy  Father  was  follow- 
ing a  custom  centuries  old  end  expreesed  in 
the  beginning  by  no  leu  a  personage  than 
8t.  Paul,  who  said,  "Render  to  all  men  their 
due,  tribute  to  whom  tribute  is  due,  custom 
to  custom,  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due," 

My  dear  Mr,  Crowley,  may  you  be  bleeeed 
with  continued  succees  in  your  undertaklnft 
and  those  you  are  called  upon  to  aasume. 
May  you  be  bleased  with  length  nf  days  and 
Joy  In  the  high  honor  which  the  reigning 
Pontiff.  Plus  XII,  has  conferred  upon  you. 


IncoDsistent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or  NORTH  CASOLINA 

IN  TBE,  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  13  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr,  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Inconsistent,"  which  appeared 


In  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  one  of 
the  leading  deiilies  of  the  South. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
waa,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

INCONSISTKNT 

In  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  a  Permanent 
Pair  Employment  Practice  Commission,  Sen- 
ator HAsaT  F.  Btbd,  of  Virginia,  has  touched 
the  Republican  supporters  of  that  measure 
in  a  vulnerable  spot. 

The  Senator  reminded  them  that  they  had 
cried  out  most  sonorously  against  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy;  they  had  fulminated 
against  the  growing  army  of  Federal  facto- 
tums who  send  their  snoopers  Into  every  office 
and  factory  until  no  businessman  can  any 
longer  call  his  business  his  own. 

Republicans,  Senator  Btso  recalled,  have 
clamored  for  Government  economy  and  have 
shuddered  at  the  amount  of  money  paid  out 
in  salaries  to  these  hosts  of  meddlesome  para- 
sites on  the  United  SUtes  pay  roll. 

Why  then,  asks  the  Senator,  are  these 
same  Republicans  so  earnest  in  their  support 
of  this  bill  that  would  produce  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  the  bureaucracies  and  would 
result  In  Government  snooping  into  private 
business  on  a  grand  scale  that  has  not  yet 
even  been  approached? 

This  bill,  Mr.  Brao  reminds  the  Republi- 
cans, provides  for  five  commissioners  with  a 
salary  of  910.000  each. 

The  army  of  Investigators,  Inquisitors,  de- 
tectives, and  snoopers  required  to  carry  out 
Its  provisions  can  only  be  estimated  by  look- 
ing at  the  act  Itself. 

It  will  control  the  right  of  every  employer 
with  more  than  six  employees  to  hire,  fire, 
or  promote.  There  are  1.500,000  such  em- 
ployers In  this  country.  The  number  of 
snoopers  required  to  look  Into  the  employ- 
ment practices  of  that  many  firms  would  run 
into  the  thotuanda,  not  to  mention  the 
examiners  who  would  have  to  hear  all  com- 
plaints that  somebody  was  hired,  fired,  or 
promoted  because  of  race,  religion,  national 
origin,  or  ancestry. 

These  in  vestige  tors,  the  Senator  reminds 
businessmen,  would  have  the  right  to  enter 
any  place  of  buaineas.  examine  the  books 
and  pay  rolls  without  any  process  of  court. 
The  bill  would  deny  the  employer  his  constU 
tutlonal  righu  by  forcing  him  in  thle  way  to 
give  evidence  against  himself. 

This  evidence  could  then  be  used  by 
examiners  to  try  the  employer  without  bene- 
fit of  counsel  or  Jury,  and  from  the  exam- 
iner's arbitrary  decision  there  would  be  no 
appeal. 

It  aeseeaee  ftnea,  Imposes  Jell  penaltlee, 
hails  an  employer  to  Federal  court  far  from 
his  home,  and  provides  heavy  punishment 
for  interferenoe  with  the  aienu  in  any  way. 
Thia  laat  dauae  la  eo  broad  that  it  could 
cover  almost  anything. 

This  to  oarpttbaftery  with  a  vengeanoe. 

It  la,  aa  Senator  Bras  saye,  inconsistent,  to 
put  It  very  mildly,  for  the  very  people  who 
have  protested  most  vociferously  against 
bureaucratic  Interference  In  buslneaa  to  pro- 
mote the  moet  arrant  case  of  such  meddling 
that  has  yet  been  devised. 


District  of  Colombia  Suffrage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  13  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.     CAPPER.     Mr.     President,     the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  February  10 
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printed  an  able  article  by  Jesse  C.  Suter 
iQ  support  of  the  Sumners-Capper  bill, 
now  pending  in  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mou  I  consent  to  have  Mr.  Suter's  article 
prln  ed  in  the  Ricoio. 
Here  being  no  objection,  the  article 
srdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors. 


fts  fellows: 

Jv:!Tics  PAToas  AFTniiiATrvT  Rkfo«t— Dwtmicr 
Nam  VoTKS.  Not  Statthooo 

(By  Jeau  C  Suter) 
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Declaration  of  Independence  lays  down 
1  undamental  truth  that  all  men  are  cre- 
equal    and   endowed   by   their   Creator 
certain  unalienable  rights,   but   today 
te   very    heart   of    the   great    American 
Rvptbllc  170  years  after  the  »tgning  of  that 
document    at   Independence   Hall, 
exist  two  distinct  claaaes  of  American 
.  divided  by  the  place  of  their  legal 
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or   CNSCCU.   STATV-S  AT    BXAIT  OF 
NATION 


Si'na. 
rcatd  tnce 

Ttey  all  live  here  and  are  engaged  here 
In  V  uious  capacities  in  both  private  and 
employrr.ent.  In  the  aggregate  they 
tbly  exceed  in  numbers  MOJXW  people. 
In  tAe  first  claaa.  thera  are  those  who  posaeaa 
legalj  residence  In  a  sovereign  State  and  by 
of  that  fact  possess  the  right  to  vote 
la  nAUooal  electtooa  for  Senators  and  Rcpre- 
intiitlTsa.  as  well  as  for  Presidential  elec- 
tors, and  thus  participate  tn  the  Oovern- 
mcni  of  their  country  Second,  there  la  an- 
elaas  of  American  citizens  here  who 
a  peculiarly  lower  political  status, 
becaiise  they  lack  legal  residence  In  a  State 
and  thersfore  bold  aliegianc*  to  no  Indl- 
▼Idu  J  SUte 

Be  suae  of  this  accident  of  residence,  they 
are  denied  all  participation  in  the  Oovem- 
msni  of  their  country  to  which  they  hold 
•ole  Allegiance.  They  are  not  permitted  to 
elect  lifcmbers  of  the  two  Houses  of  CongrMa 
or  to  participate  In  the  election  of  President 
and  Vice  President  The  only  opportunity 
for  tbe  individual  cltisen  to  partlcipats  in 
the  3oTemment  of  the  United  SUtas  la 
tlutiigb  the  election  of  Senators  and  Rrpre- 
iti  tlvss  who  compose  the  Congress  which 
Is  th>  supreme  legislative  power  in  tbe  Na- 
tion ind  in  its  Capiui 

Th  i%t  American  cltlxens  of  this  lower  polit- 
ical itatus  have  been  likened  by  some  great 
state  men  to  subjecu  of  th«   Republic  and 
thus    really    slaves    rather    than    free    men. 
Diligent  study  of  the  Constitution  and   the 
on   that   great   document    furnishes 
evidence  that  the  failure  to  provide 
e<)ual  political  status  for   the   people  of 
ition's   Capital    was   due    to   omisalon 
than  Intent.     A  tragic  feature  of  this 
Is  that  not  only  was  It  a  failure 
a    definite    political    sutus    for 
voteless  and  unrepresented  Americans. 
•ISO  a  failure  to  provide  the  Con- 
Jwith  the  power  to  cure  thu  anomalous 
sltuallcn 

It  lan  been  found  that  the  only  possible 
cure  a  through  an  enabling  amendment  to 
the  C  Dnstltution  of  the  United  Sutes  which 
W(nal<  give  Conpress  the  power  to  provide 
!h?8e  Individual  isolated  Americana  at 
the  i  iapltal  be  «iven  their  inherent  right 
to  vo  e  for  Members  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
and  Presidential  electors. 
Th<  Sumncrs-Capper  proposed  amendment 
(S.  J  Res.  9.  H.  R.  Res.  62.  7»th  Cong),  when 
adde<!  to  the  Constitution,  would  simply  give 
Ccxiiness  the  required  additional  power.  It 
>ulC  In  no  way  affect  the  political  status  of 
tbib  District  of  Columbia  as  one  of  the  geo- 
il  dlTlalons  of  the  Nation,  as  It  would 
w^y  diminish  the  ezclualve  aupreme 
kglriitlTe  power  of  the  Congress  over  the 
It  o '  goremment 

As    he  Constitution  stands  now  the  only 
lepras  mtatlon  by  the  people  in  Hit  Congress 
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and  anaong  the  electors  of  President  and 
Vice  President  la  through  the  States.  A  pro- 
vision for  representation  of  these  Isolated 
Americana  at  the  Capital  In  a  distinct  man- 
ner without  recognition  as  citizens  of  a 
State  comes  as  a  ahock  to  some  people  in 
the  Congress  who  fear  that  in  some  unex- 
plained, mysterious  naanner  the  District  of 
Columbia  through  such  representation  would 
become  a  State.  This  fear  has  been  raised 
time  and  again  during  the  long  years  of  con- 
sideration of  this  vital  problem. 

In  his  argument  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  January.  1931. 
Theodore  W.  Noyes.  chairman  of  the  Citizens' 
Joint  Committee  on  National  Representa- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  sUted: 
"The  effect  of  this  amendment  la  not  to 
admit  the  DUtrict  into  the  Union  as  a  SUte. 
but  to  give  the  (then)  437.000  Americans 
residing  in  the  10  miles  square  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  Congress  the  sams  repre- 
sentation as  citizens  of  a  State  in  Congress 
and  the  electoral  college.  Not  a  new  Bute. 
but  a  new  political  statiu  la  created  or 
evolved. 

"This  amendment  operates  as  a  supplement 
of  the  10- miles -square  provision,  defining  ex- 
pllotUy  in  view  of  the  changes  of  more  than 
a  century  the  political  status  nf  the  resl- 
denU  of  the  Federal  District.  It  alters  the 
existing  law  of  congressional  and  electoral 
college  representation,  and  creates  a  new 
American  oonatituency  with  representation 
tn  Congress  and  the  electoral  college:  not  a 
new  SUte  but  a  politically  uplifted  DUtrict 
of  Columbia,  an  enfranchtaed  lO-mlles 
square,  alreedy  created  and  made  unique  by 
the  Constitution. 

••This  new  factor  in  our  scheme  of  National 
government  reprssentatlon  may  be  unusual, 
peculiar.  extraortUnary.  but  It  is  not  so  un- 
usual, peculiar  and  extraordinary  as  the  orig- 
inal creation  and  present-day  retention  by 
the  great  republic  of  the  toUlly  unrepre- 
sented 10-miles  square,  a  district  physically 
within  the  United  States,  even  conUlnlng 
Its  Capital,  but  politically  outside  of  the 
United  States  " 

The  remedy  proposed  by  the  Sumners-Cap- 
per amendment  is  no  more  unique  than  the 
un-American  situation  which  It  would  cure. 

SCGOCSTKB  UVISJON  Ot  THT  SCBCOMMrTTZX 
■aCOMMKNDATION 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  In  Its  favorable  report 
has  proposed  to  amend  the  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  by  adding  the  following: 
"The  number  of  such  members  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  in  the  Senate,  a  numl)er  In  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  li?mb?rs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  which  a  SUte  having  the  same  pop- 
ulation as  such  district  would  be  entitled, 
and  a  number  among  the  electors  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  Members  which  the 
Congress  authorizes  iuch  district  to  have  In 
the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves." 

The  citizens'  Joint  committee  respectfully 
recommends  that  the  committee  amendment 
be  revised  and  clarified  so  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  be  reported 
to  the  Senate  reading  as  follows: 

".Sectton  1  The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  provide  that  there  shall  be  In  the  Con- 
gress and  among  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  Members  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  distrct  constituting  the  seat 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  with 
such  powers  as  the  Congress  shall  determine. 
The  number  of  such  Members  shall  not  ex- 
ceed two  in  the  Senate,  a  number  in  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  to  be  determined 
by  apportionment  on  the  same  population 
basis  as  provided  for  the  SUtea  and  a 
number  among  the  electors  equal  to  the 
whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  said  district  may  be  en- 
titled. All  legislation  hereunder  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  and  repeal. 


"Sac.  2.  This  artcle  ahall  be  Inoperative 
unless  it  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  States,  as  provided  In 
the  Constitution,  within  7  years  from  the 
date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States 
by  the  Congress." 

It  is  underrtood  that  Senator  O'Mahonxt 
considers  this  suggested  revison  an  improve- 
ment on  the  subcommittee  version.  This 
suggested  revision  is  much  clearer  in  Its 
statement  and  is  In  conformity  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution. 

NO   VAUD  OSjaimON    HOIDS   TO   SENATS 
■CNTATION 


It  is  the  inherent  right  of  every  American 
to  participate  in  the  Government  of  this 
Naton.  That  Government  is  chiefly  exercised 
by  the  Congress,  which  is  the  supreme  legis- 
lative authority.  The  Congress  does  not  con- 
sist simply  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  also  of  the  Senate. 

How  can  Americans  In  the  Congress  recon- 
cile the  Idea  of  permitting  some  American 
people  to  be  represented  in  the  Senate  while 
similar  representation  is  denied  to  other 
Americans?  Surely  my  mysterious  sanctity 
surrounds  the  Senate  and  its  Members  to 
warrant  such  discrimination  The  people  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  need  to  be  rrpre- 
aented  in  bouth  houaes  of  Congress,  as  In 
no  other  way  can  they  become  real  partici- 
pants in  the  Government  of  their  country. 
These  Senators  who  are  also  Americans 
elected  by  the  American  people  of  their 
sutes.  should  surety  be  sufficiently  sympa- 
thetic to  see  that  Jiutlce  is  done. 

There  are  special  and  general  reasons  for 
tbe  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  being 
represented  in  the  Senate,  aside  from  the 
exercise  by  Congress  of  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power.  The  power  of  the  S;nate  to 
ratify  treaties,  to  confirm  Presidential  ap- 
polntmenU,  etc  .  vitally  affects  the  people 
living  in  the  Federal  District,  and  to  deny 
them  such  representation  will  be  to  perpet- 
uate a  groas  Injustice. 

WHT    TIX    THX    HANDS    OF    A    rUTtJBX    CONCaCSSr 

This  sge-old  question  should  be  settled 
now  by  the  psasage  of  the  pending  Joint 
resolution  If  the  power  of  Congre.s8  under 
the  proposed  amendment  is  reduced.  It  will 
simply  put  the  burden  on  these  voteless  and 
unrepresented  people  of  continuing  to  seek 
an  amendment  which  will  grant  the  neces- 
sary power.  There  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son why  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  Srventy-nlnth  Congress  should 
tie  this  matter  up  in  fuch  a  way  as  to  pre- 
vint  the  Eightieth,  the  Eighty-first  or  any 
other  Congress  from  extending  to  these  sub- 
ject people  by  simple  legislation  the  powers 
In  the  National  Government  which  they 
need  in  order  that  they  may  be  recognized  as 
full-fledged  American  citizens. 

SUCCESTXD    FEAaS    AXX    CROT7NIU.ESS 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  found  no 
groimd  whatever  for  a  fear  that  the  granting 
of  repreaentation  in  the  two  houaes  of  Con- 
gress and  among  the  electors  of  President 
and  Vice  President  would  make  the  District 
of  Columbia  a  SUte.  If  anyone  will  simply 
contrast  the  attributes  of  a  State,  with  its 
Republican  form  of  Government,  lU  own 
legislature,  lU  power  to  make  a  constitution, 
etc  ,  with  the  entire  lack  of  all  such  powers 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  Is  and 
would  continue  to  be  subject  to  the  suprem; 
authority  of  the  Congreas.  the  fears  will  be 
fotmd  to  be  groundless. 

Another  fear  which  has  been  suggested 
sometimes  is  that  should  the  Sumners-Cap- 
per amendment  be  approved,  it  would  open 
the  way  for  large  cltlea  of  the  country  to 
demand  that  they  also  be  admitted  to  repre- 
senUtion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  In 
this  connection,  first,  that  the  people  of  these 
large  cities  are  all  represented  in  both  Houie 
and  Senate  and  in  the  electoral  college,  and 
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In  the  second  place,  that  without  any 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  but  by  ac- 
tion cf  a  SUte  legislature  and  approval  by 
Congress,  any  of  them  can  be  separated  from 
their  own  States  and  admitted  Into  the 
Union  as  sovereign  SUtes.  These  are  points 
which  many  of  the  inventors  of  pretexts 
against  favorable  action  appear  to  overlook. 


Letter  From  a  World  War  II  GI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA  nVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  letter  Irom 
Corp.  Maurice  A.  Shade,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  H: 

A  JOINT  LZTTSa  TO  OTTS  CONCSESSMAN  BT  A  WAS 

n  01  WHO  rotTCHT  xjv  raoNT,  not  m  thx  kkab 

KCRXLONS.   TO    THX    HONOKABLX    B,    II.    IIOORX, 
SKNATOB,  AND  THX  HONORABLE  PAUL  STrWAKT, 

licALaBTD.  Okla.,  February  11,  1946. 

Okntlkmsn:  I  believe  It  has  come  timely 
for  us  returned  War  n  veterans  to  tell  Con- 
gress where  we  sund.  what  we  know  of  Eu- 
rope, and  what  we  are  finding  out  since  our 
return . 

I  was  over  there  so  know  whereof  I,  and 
my  buddies,  speak.  Our  knowledge  was  not 
learned  at  a  pink  tea  in  a  hotel  or  club  room, 
but  in  the  fox  holes  where  bullet  and  shells 
had  no  respect  for  person. 

I've  seen  buddies  die  with  the  last  words: 
God  have  mercy,  Mom  (or  wife's  name)  — 
murmured  from  their  lips 

I've  helped  my  squad  pick  up  buddies  with 
their  arms  or  legs  torn  off.  and  we  did  it  In 
the  heat  of  battle.  One  of  my  squads  all  are 
dead  and  I  came  back  crippled  for  life. 

We  boys  went  over  and  fought  for  the  "four 
freedoms,"  country,  and  home.  And  no 
damn  politician,  be  they  In  the  White  House. 
Congrefs,  or  bureaus.  Is  going  to  shear  us  of 
our  heritage  or  change  our  views. 

We  veterans  are  watching,  like  a  cat  at  the 
rat  hole,  to  peg  our  candidates  from  the  high- 
est to  the  lowest  oflUce  in  the  land.  Good  men 
will  be  reelected  if  they  choose  to  run.  But 
those  who  have  and  are  playing  into  the 
hands  of  Wall  Street  spectilators,  strikers  who 
made  big  money  while  we  were  in  the  fox 
holes,  those  who  would  like  to  make  this  Na- 
tion toUlltarlan  or  communistic,  will  lose. 

By  the  time  of  the  general  election  COOO,- 
000  or  more  of  War  n  buddies  will  be  back. 
Multiply  that  number  by  six  (our  mothers, 
fathers,  wives,  sisters,  and  brothers),  you  will 
have  38.000,000  that  can  beat  any  union,  any 
Communist,  any  bureaubraU  who  believe  In 
feathering  their  own  nest  and  the  bell  with 
the  rest. 

Meat:  England.  Prance.  Belgium,  Holland, 
according  to  size  of  country,  have  more  fat 
cattle  than  the  United  States,  so  why  new 
meat  rstioning? 

Wheat:  Russia  now  has  more  than  the 
United  Statea  of  America.  What  they  didn't 
raise  they  took  from  tlie  countries  they  now 
control,  so  let  Russia  feed  them,  in  place  of 
asking  that  "we  tbe  people"  cull  our  chick- 
ens, kill  our  cattle,  hogs  that  the  people  who 
knifed  us  In  the  back  may  not  starve.  If 
that  is  even  common  sense  then  all  of  \is 
veterans  have  come  home  shell-ebocked,  and 
we  will  shock  them  again  this  fall  by  clean- 
ing bouse  from  the  top  down.  Qood  men 
have  nothing  to  tear. 


If  I  thought  that  you  two  men  had  a  hand 
In  this  Washington  planning,  I  wouldn't  even 
Uke  the  time  to  write  you,  but  fight  you 
hell-bent  at  the  polls  In  1946.  So  will  my 
buddies,  many  of  whom  I  have  interviewed 
since  i  returned  from  overseas  4  months  ago. 

We  all  believe  In — feed  the  people  of  our 
Nation  first.  Feed  them  well.  Then  what 
is  left  give  It  to  Europe.  We  say  give,  becaxise 
well  never  get  a  dime  back. 

We,  and  our  folks,  haven t  forgotten  War  I 
and  the  years  that  followed.  And  how 
Hoover  made  a  million  out  of  sugar. 

We  havent  forgotten,  will  not  forget,  the 
scrap  Iron  that  the  United  States  of  America 
exported  to  Japan  and  tho  Japs  returned  to 
us  in  bullet -and -shell  formation. 

We,  the  veterans  of  War  n.  and  our  folks, 
will  not  be  fooled  this  year  by  political 
balderdash  Epeeches,  proptiganda,  and  radio 
"bull."  We  will  pick  owe  man.  be  he  a  Demo- 
crat or  a  Republican,  if  his  past  record  is 
good,  and  can  stand  sunlight. 

Please  do  not  Uke  p>ersonal  exception  to 
this  letter  unless  the  shoe  fits.  From  what  I 
hear,  both  of  you  gentlemen  can  be  reelected 
unless  you  turn  to  the  leftest  crowd. 

Be  right,  and  fight  like  hell,  even  if  you 
loose  a  congressional  battle  at  the  Capitol. 
Christ  hated  the  Pharisees,  cowards,  "wilUe- 
washers,"  and  double -crossera,  so  do  we  vets. 

Enclosed  you  will  find  clipping  which  you 
may  have  already  read,  luere  are  many 
other  articles  that  you  are  m  \king  the  voters' 
whiskers  grow. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Corp.  Maueick  a.  Scuadb. 

McAlzsteb,  Okla. 


Lumber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALTFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  of  us  who  reside  In  Cali- 
fornia and  who  are  familiar  with  the 
serious  shortage  of  lumber  and  other 
building  materials  in  that  State  aie  un- 
able to  understand  how  our  Government 
can  continue  to  export  large  quantities 
of  lumber  abroad.  In  this  connection.  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  self-explan- 
atory wire  just  received  from  Governor 
Warren,  of  California,  and  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  cognizant  Federal  agencies : 

8.«CBAMENTo,  Calif.,  February  12, 1946. 
Hon.  Jack  Z.  Andxxson, 

WashiTigton,  D.  C: 
Since  VE-day  differentials  In  favor  of  ex- 
port trade  in  lumber  have  siphoned  off  at 
least  hundreds  of  millions  of  board  feet  of 
lumber  urgently  needed  In  this  country  and 
particularly  in  our  SUte  for  home  building. 
In  spite  of  our  protests,  I  am  Informed  that 
Federal  Government  is  increasing  quoU  of 
exporUble  lumber.  I  have  also  been  ad- 
vised that  the  OPA  Is  considering  a  differ- 
ential on  water-shlpp>ed  Douglas  fir  which 
will  have  the  result  of  siphoning  off  the  re- 
mainder of  our  western  lumber.  This  Is  un- 
fair to  the  Western  Slates  and  particularly 
California,  which  has  at>sorbed  a  new  popu- 
laUon  of  2,000,000  people  during  the  war  with 
very  little  new  hoxising,  and  which  has  re- 
cently received  over  600.000  veterans  who  are 
In  distress  for  lack  of  housing.  I  am  signing 
a  bill  submitting  gl  ,000.000  bond  issue  lor 


Teterans'  homes  and  farms,  but  such  legisla- 
tion is  of  little  value  if  there  is  no  lumber 
for  home  building.  This  telegram  Is  being 
sent  to  California  congressional  delegation 
in  the  hope  some  action  can  be  taken  to  naake 
our  western  lumber  available  on  fair  terms 
to  the  people  of  the  western  States. 

Eael  Warxxn,  Gopemor. 


**Our  Choice — Decentralizafa'oB  of  Gov- 
ernmental Responsibility  or  Gorem- 
ment  by  a  Centralized  Bureaucracy" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

op 

HON.  HATTON  W.  SUMNERS 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leave  having  been  granted,  I  present 
herewith  for  printing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  .«;tatement  made  by  me 
21  years  ago  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  later  printed  in  the  Congrzs- 
sioNAt  Record  under  the  title  "Our 
Choice,  Decentralization  of  Govern- 
mental Powers,  or  Government  by  a  Cen- 
tralized Bureaucracy." 

This  statement  gives  a  picture  of  the 
conditions  then  existing,  1925.  It  should 
be  valuable  in  a  comparative  examina- 
tion of  causes,  direction,  and  rapidity  of 
trends,  and  should  help  to  arouse  even 
so  govemmentally  indifferent  a  people 
as  we  are  to  a  realization  of  what  we 
are  paying  in  money  and  in  the  loss  of 
opportunity  to  live  in  a  free  govern- 
ment— what  we  are  pajang  for  what  we 
have  imagined  we  are  getting  for  nothing. 

The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
"Om  Choice — Decentralization  or  Govekn- 

MXNTAL      REEPONSIBn.ITT      OB      GoVIENMri'T 

BT  A  Centralized  BtntEAUCXACT'* 

(Extension  of  remarks  of  Hon.  Batton  W. 
SUMNERS,  of  Texas.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Thursday.  February  36.  1925) 
Mr.  SuMNETts  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker,  leave 
having  been  obtained,  there  Is  being  printed 
herewith.  In  part,  copy  of  a  resolution  pend- 
ing  before   the   Rules   Committee,   together 
with  a  statement  made  before  that  commit- 
tee with  reference  thereto. 

I  wish  It  clearly  understood  that  In  what 
Is  said  no  reflection  upon  the  personnel  of 
Federal  bureaus  and  departments  is  In- 
tended. Whatever  of  criticism  there  may  be 
Is  directed  against  the  policy  of  government 
under  which  bureaucracy  develops  and  not 
against  those  who  are  carrying  out  that 
policy.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  conftision 
on  this  point. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
"Whereas  the  vast  increase  since  Its  or- 
ganization of  the  territory  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  Jurisdiction,  the 
natural  development  in  such  territory,  and 
the  shift  of  new  governmental  responsibility 
to  the  Federal  Government  have  created  an 
aggregate  of  Federal  responsibility  which  is 
overloading  Its  machine,  y  and  rendering  it 
Increasingly  difficult  to  discharge  with  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  through  the  agencies 
at  its  conunand  either  its  original  or  its 
acquired  responsibilities,  and  under  whicb 
Increasing  responsibilities  it  Is  diiBcult,  If 
not  impossible,  to  prevent  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment from  becoming  di.nir.ctively  bu- 
reaucratic in  its  operation:  Therefore  be  it 
"Jtesolved,  etc." 
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UrOKZ  THX  KUI.IS  COMMITm  Or  THS 

Botnc 

Mr  SuMNU*.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolu- 
tion ;>ropo6es  the  creation  of  a  Joint  com- 
mitu  (  to  investigate  and  report  back  to  the 
OMrt  Iconyw,  if  it  can  determine,  how  the 
Oovwnment  may  be  relieved  of  Its 
governmental  overload  in  order  that  It  may 
thereby  properly  to  discharge  Its  Fed- 
lutlea.  That  is  the  primary  purpose, 
with  State  ofBcials  and.  as  far  as 
cable,  with  the  people  are  contemplated, 
us  consider  briefly  the  condition  In 
the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
efnment  find  themselves  at  this  time, 
the  legislative  branch. 
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tlM  taflalative  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
gvnticmen  know  from  observation  and 
experience  that  matters  of  tremendous 
are  acted  upon  without  the  mem- 
generally   speaking,  having  had  an 
nity  to  give  the  consideration  which 
and   good    legislation    require.     Con- 
must  have  to  do  w.th  the  vast  country 
the  oceans,  from  Canada  to  Mexico, 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  extending  up 
the  Arctic  region:   to  the  south  in  the 
Indies  are  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto 
farther   down    Is   the   Panama   Canal 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
le  Hawaiian  Islands;  and  on  the  other 
)f  the  earth  are  the  Philippines.     Con- 
not  only  has  to  legislate  for  this  terrl- 
n  Interstate,  national,  and  International 
.  but  under  our  present  system  Con- 
is  more  and  more  being  called  upon  to 
te  as  a  State  legislature,  going  further 
fkirther  Into  the  domain  of  State  respon- 


CQly 
miist 
caunt 


are  thousands  of  bills  coming  In  each 
If  Congress  legl.>late«  wlaely  It  must 
study  the  proposed  legislation,  but 
know  conditions  in  the  sections  of 
try  with  which  It  deals.     If  a  per- 
reference  will  l>e  excused,  during  vaca- 
I  go  Into  the  country  and  get  all  the 
land  information  I  can.    But  there  are 
l  States  In  which  I  have  never  bt^n. 
not  been  in  Alaska,  the  Virgin  I-<land8. 
wallan  'alands,  or  the  Philippines,  and 
must  help  legislate  for  them.    We  have 
^Tilttee  work:  we  are  called  upon  by 
Ituents  to  aid  them  In  getting  con- 
on     of     their     matters     with     these 
which  we  are  creating:   and  thou- 
of  letters  must  be  replied  to  in  the 
of  a  session.     It  U  not  a  question  of 
"Ity  of   the   present    membership   of 
but  of  human  capacity.     I  do  not 
'hom   the  people  send  here,  this  ac- 
ited  governmental  responsibility  can- 
pooerly   be  discharged   by   them.     No- 
:hus  pressed  cab  give  the   time   and 
t  to  the  problems  dt  the  Federal  Oov- 
it     which     those     problems     require. 
U  not  the  slightest  use  for  us  longer 
to  deny  or  to  undertake  to  h:dk  that 
That  condition  has  to  do  not  merely 
I'OelMiey   but    with    the   poasiblllty   of 


>N  or  Kxs7ci«siBn.rrT  to  coisMmrxs 
In  trying  to  take  care  of  the  ever-Increas- 
ing de  nands  the  Congrew  has  already  divided 
nto  what  In  many  respects  are  little 
leglsla:lve  bodies— we  call  them  committees. 
but  they  are  more  than  committees  as  com- 
mlttsc^  wer«  originally  Intended  to  function, 
embers  of  Congress,  not  because  they 


wish  t^  do  it.  but  because  they  are  compelled 
follow  to  a  dangerous  degree  the 


it. 


ja4|mint  of  these  small  groups  of  men  as 
tflattD||aiah«d  from  their  own  independent 
ts  b«a*d  tipon  knowledge.  It  is  be- 
yond Itaman  capacity. 


Hot 
(parcus 


rscurr  or  a  BruAucsAcr 
only  that,  but   even   with   this  dan- 
arrangement,    whlcla    Increases    ca< 


paclty  to  handle  volume  at  the  sacrifice  of 
safety,  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  take  care  of  Its  overload,  so 
that  It  makes  a  further  sacrifice  by  turning 
over  Important  legislative  powers  to  the  va- 
rious rapidly  multiplying  bureaus  of  thU 
Government;  that  Is  to  say.  the  Congress 
will  enact  a  general  law  and  delegate  to 
these  bureaus  the  power  to  legislate  as  to 
details.  We  call  their  enactments  rules  and 
regulations.  But  In  practical  operation.  In- 
sofar as  the  average  citizen  Is  concerned, 
they  are  laws.  Not  only  that,  but  there  Is 
given  to  these  bureaus  the  power  to  con- 
strue the  rules  and  regulations  which  they 
make  and  the  power  to  enforce  them — the 
three  powers  of  government.  Contrary  to 
our  traditions,  to  our  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, contrary  to  all  the  things  we  profess 
to  t>elieve  and  against  all  the  warnings  of 
history,  we  are  placing  the  three  powers  of 
government — legislative,  executive,  and  Ju- 
dicial— Into  the  hands  of  the  same  personnel, 
not  one  of  whom  is  elected  by  the  people. 
Not  only  has  that  happened  and  Is  hap- 
pening to  a  greater  and  greater  degree  each 
year,  but.  as  the  power  delegated  to  these 
bureaus  accumulates  around  the  heeds  of 
the  bureaus  those  nearer  to  direct  responsi- 
bility in  turn  are  compelled  to  pass  them  on 
down  to  subordinates  and  from  these  sub- 
ordinates to  other  subordinates,  until  the 
point  is  reached  where  some  subordinate 
many  times  removed  from  anybody  whom 
the  people  have  had  the  opportunity  to  elect 
goes  to  the  private  citizen  carrying  with  hira 
all  the  powers  of  the  great  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

When  he  goes  to  that  Individual  he  does 
not  go  as  one  whom  that  Individual  has  had 
a  voice  In  selecting.  He  goes  not  as  a  re- 
sponsible agent  of  popular  government,  re- 
sponsible to  the  public;  he  goes  as  an  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  private  citizen.  As 
a  practical  proposition  what  can  the  private 
citizen  2.000  miles  from  this  Capitol  do  to 
resist  such  an  agent  of  the  great  Federal 
Government?  That  is  the  test.  We  have 
gone  so  far  in  increasing  numbers  and  in  in- 
creasUig  Federal  powers  that  there  is  not,  In 
fact,  any  elected  person  who  In  good  con- 
science can  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  these  ippcintcd  persons.  There  are  now 
around  500.000  persons  scattered  over  this 
vast  territory  operating  the  machinery  of 
the  Feder.il  Government  Only  533  of  them 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  all  of  them  are 
located  here  In  Washington,  one  little  spot 
on  the  eastern  border.  There  Is  no  elected 
person  who  It  can  be  charged,  knows  what 
the  Individuals  of  this  appointed  personnel 
are  doing. 

THI  JUDICIAL  BaANCH 

Passing  to  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  thing  which  has  happened  with 
regard  to  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  very  inter- 
esting and  Indicative  of  what  has  happened 
with  reference  to  the  increase  of  govern- 
mental responsibility  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  Government.  Until  1891  practically 
all  appellste  JurUdlctlon  In  the  Federal  sys- 
tem was  vested  In  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time 
Congress  created  circuit  coxu-ts  of  appeals  to 
relieve  the  Supreme  Court.  We  now  have 
nine  of  such  circuit  courts  exercising  appel- 
late Jurisdiction,  mutfh  of  which  the  Supreme 
Court  formerly  had. 

Notwithstanding  that,  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  Judgment  of  this  Congress,  ts  com- 
pelled to  have  further  relief  and  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  Rouses  a  bill  was  passed 
by  this  Congress  shifting  much  of  the  obli- 
gatory Jurisdiction  from  the  Supreme  Court 
to  these  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  But  no 
such  possibilities  of  relief  for  the  other  two 
branches  are  to  be  found  In  our  system. 
There  can  be  but  one  President  and  but  one 
Congress.  It  Is  true  the  State  governors  and 
Bute  legislatures  afford  possibilities  of  re- 
Itef.  but  instead  of  moving  Isflalatlve  and 


executive  responsibility  away  from  Washing- 
ton, as  we  are  moving  Judicial  responsibility 
away  from  Washington,  the  current  of  move- 
ment Is  toward  Washington,  the  point  where 
the  overload  already  is. 

THE  tXXCXmVT  BKANCH 

I  beg  o  direct  your  attention  now  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  There 
Is  but  one  man  belonging  to  that  branch  of 
the  Government,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  elected  by  the  people,  and  that  only 
in  a  qualified  sense.  Under  the  President 
there  are  more  than  500.000  people  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll,  operating  the  machinery 
of  that  one  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
shall  not  discuss  the  element  of  expense,  of 
unnecessary  burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  of 
the  system  which  we  hare  developed  of  hav- 
ing the  Federal  officers  and  State  officers 
working  at  the  same  governmental  Jobs,  or 
of  the  policy  of  sending  the  tax  gatherers 
into  the  States  to  collect  money  from  the 
people,  bringing  it  up  to  Washington  and 
sending  It  back  to  the  people  from  whom  it 
was  collected,  or  rather  whatever  part  of  It 
has  not  been  eaten  up  by  the  army  of  nearlv 
600000  Federal  employees  now  on  the  pay 
roll,  and  fooling  the  people  Into  the  belief 
that  they  are  tjettlng  something  for  nothing 
from  Uncle  Sam.  I  am  talking  alx>ut  the 
result  upon  general  governmental  efficiency 
of  this  policy  of  concentration,  without  re- 
gard to  cost. 

Has  anybody  little  enough  sense  to  Imag- 
ine—when the  duties  of  the  President,  deal- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  International  questions 
and  great  national  questions  are  considered, 
with  the  duty  to  make  recommendations  to 
Cor^gress.  the  duty  to  examine  and  the  power 
to  veto  every  bit  of  leglslat  on  that  we  pass 
here,  the  necessity  to  mahe  nomination  of  all 
the  chief  officers,  and  to  do  hundreds  of  other 
thlngs^that  Calvin  Coolldge  or  anybody 
whom  God  has  ever  created  or  ever  will  cre- 
ate can  supervise  and  direct  any  considerable 
part  of  what  Is  t>elng  done  by  these  500,000 
people  who  are  operating  the  executive  ma- 
chinery of  this  Government  within  our  own 
territory  out  among  the  States  everywhere 
and  into  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth? 
Of  course,  he  does  not  know  what  they  are 
doing.  And  yet  he  Is  the  only  elected  person 
of  all  that  half  million  people,  the  only  one 
directly  responsible  i^  the  people. 

There  Is  no  use  complaining  of  bureaucracy 
so  long  as  the  total  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility concentrated  in  Washington  is  be- 
yond the  capacity  of  a  government  of  the 
representative  type  to  discharge. 

When  the  capacity  of  the  ordinary  machin- 
ery of  the  Federal  Government  becomes  over- 
loaded, those  bureaus  are  the  only  agencies 
to  which  the  overload  can  be  shifted.  When 
these  bureaus  have  transferred  to  them  such 
powers  of  government  as  It  is  necessary  now 
to  place  in  them,  and  the,  exercise  those 
powers  without  effective  supervision  by  elect- 
ed agenU  of  the  people,  as  Is  now  the  case, 
we  have  a  great  Federal  bureaucracy  far  to- 
ward lU  full  development,  regardless  of  what 
the  Constitution  provides. 

WATUaX    AND    DrVKLOPUENT    Or    OUl    STSTEM    OF 
COVXaNMCNT 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  a 
few  things  with  reference  to  our  Constitu- 
tion, which  I  believe  pertinent  to  this  con- 
sideration. I  will  attempt  only  to  touch  a 
few  high  points.  I  am  convinced  that  much 
of  our  confusion  and  of  our  difficulty  has 
come  from  our  acceptrnce  as  actual  facts 
of  the  mythological  tales  peddled  over  this 
country  by  Fourth  of  July  orators  and  othera 
of  like  sort  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of 
our  system  of  government,  These  sto.les  are 
all  very  fine  and  thrilling,  and  during  otir 
formative  period  were  helpful,  no  doubt,  to 
hold  us  together  until  we  could  develop  into 
a  Nation,  but  they  are  utterly  hurtful  and 
confusing  since  that  stage  of  national  devel- 
opment has  passed  and  the  serious,  prosaic 
task  oX  operating  the  governmental  machln- 
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wry  which  was  established  has  come  to  chal- 
lenge the  genius  of  this  generation.  We 
must  get  It  out  of  our  heads  that  the 
fathers  established  a  self-adjusting,  self -oper- 
ating, bombproof,  foolproof  government. 
Our  history  runs  counter  to  the  fairy  tales 
told  to  us  by  these  Fourth  of  July  orators. 
The  fathers,  all  honor  to  their  memory, 
were  too  wise  and  too  patriotic  to  attempt  so 
Impossible  a  thing  l£  is  ascribec"  to  them. 
They  well  understood — those  who  assembled 
In  the  State  constitutional  conventions  and 
those  who  assembled  In  the  Federal  conven- 
tions to  complete  the  work  begun  In  the 
State  conventions — they  understood  that 
written  constitutions  cannot  create  a  popu- 
lar government,  but  that  popular  govern- 
ments create  written  constitutions.  The 
fathers  In  1787  understood  that  the  con- 
stitution of  popular  government  Inheres  in 
the  nature  of  things;  t^at  it  can  no  more  be 
placed  In  the  pages  of  a  t>ook  than  can  a  liv- 
ing human  being  be  written  into  the  pages 
of  a  book.  What  they  wrote  was  descriptive, 
declaratory,  interpretative,  faclllatcry.  In  a 
sense  fixative,  and  was  supplemental  to  the 
State  constitutions  which  had  already  been 
adopted. 

Insofar  as  our  Constitution  Is  written,  and 
In  the  sense  that  it  is  written  for  each  clti- 
sen,  it  Is  to  be  foiuid  in  the  document  called 
the  constitution  of  his  State;  there  is 
where  most  of  his  constitution  Is  to  be  found; 
and  In  the  Federal  Constitution.  They  are 
parts  of  the  same  thing.  In  theory,  no;  In 
fact.  yes.  We  have  passed  the  theorizing 
stage  and  are  dealing  with  the  facts  of  gov- 
ernment now. 

I  am  taking  a  little  time  here,  becaxise  I  am 
convinced  that  there  are  a  few  basic  things 
which  we  must  get  straightened  out  before 
we  can  properly  consider  what  we  should  do 
in  our  present  circumstances  or  how  to  do  It. 
Our  Constitution  within  historical  times 
has  been  In  process  of  development  imder 
natiira'  law  since  the  second  century.  I  can- 
not cover  that.  It  Is  an  Important  thing, 
however,  to  have  In  mind.  As  a  bearing  upon 
our  own  task,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have 
in  mind  also  that  in  our  own  country  we  have 
passed  through  two  periods  and  are  now  in 
the  third.  It  would  be  more  exact  to  say 
that  we  have  passed  through  one  period  and 
are  in  the  second.  The  colonial  period  was 
in  fact  a  part  of  the  formative  period  of  our 
separate  national  development. 

During  the  formative  period  of  our  Na- 
tional Government,  of  any  national  govern- 
ment, where  different  territorial  units  are 
brought  together  into  one  governmental  or- 
ganization, there  Is  tremendous  pressxire 
from  the  inside  outward.  During  that 
period  strength  moves — It  seems  to  move  nat- 
urally— to  the  point  of  weakness.  That  is 
the  period  of  concentration  of  governmental 
power,  naturally  and  properly  so. 

A  constitution,  written  words,  can  never 
hold  within  itself  the  element  of  cohesive 
strength,  especially  among  a  people  whose 
philosophy  of  government  was,  as  expressed 
In  the  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  became  the  battle  cry  of  the  colo- 
nies, that  governments  "derive  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Durlixg  that  period  the  Constitution  acted 
as  does  the  tape  of  the  horticulturist,  bind- 
ing parts  of  different  plants  together.  But 
the  tape  does  not  imlte.  It  can  only  hold 
In  proper  adjustment  and  give  nature  a 
chance.  Our  Federal  Constitution  held 
exactly  that  relationship  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  our  IJfatlonal  Government. 

I  do  not  know  when  we  had  grown  together, 
but  it  is  clear  from  the  views  expressed  with 
reference  to  the  annexation  of  Texas  that  by 
1843  no  minority  of  States  in  point  of  mili- 
tary strength  could  have  left  this  Union 
without  a  civil  war.  If  New  England  had 
undertaken  to  separate,  we  of  the  South 
would  have  Joined  with  the  other  sections  of 


the  country  to  coerce  those  States  back  into 
the  Union.  There  was  one  great  weakness.  I 
do  not  want  to  inject  a  matter  that  may  raise 
controversy,  but  the  tariff  and  slavery  to- 
gether helped  to  put  an  element  of  weakness 
between  the  two  great  sections.  North  and 
South.  Those  issues  were  as  foreign  sub- 
stance between  the  sections.  There  was  not 
the  possibility  of  complete  union  between 
those  sections  until  slavery  at  least  was  got- 
ten rid  of.  At  every  other  point  there  had 
been  complete  union.  The  States  of  these 
sections  had  united,  but  the  sections  had  not. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Union  of  the  States  is 
now  a  fact.  The  first  period  is  now  history. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  no  contro- 
versy can  ever  again  reach  through  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  compact,  whatever 
It  may  Xye.  We  are  a  Nation,  created  not  by 
words  nor  Federal  compact,  but  by  nature. 
To  all  practical  purposes  we  have  ceased  even 
to  have  a  dual  system  of  government.  I  know 
gentlemen  will  question  that.  I  am  Just 
stating  my  Judgment. 

We  have  a  system  of  government,  a  Nation, 
a  part  of  the  governmental  power  of  which 
Is  lodged  in  the  municipality,  part  in  the 
smaller  units  of  government,  part  in  the 
county,  part  in  the  State,  and  part  here.  In 
its  construction  it  was  built  from  the  small- 
est unit  upward.  It  functions  from  the  bot- 
tom upward.  That  is  its  nature.  We  seem 
to  have  overlooked  that  fact.  We  are  trying 
to  operate  it  from  the  top  downward.  It 
cannot  be  done. 

OXJK    BZSPONSIBILrrT 

Our  duty  now  and  our  responsibility  is  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  those  who  in 
the  constitutional  conventions  undertook  to 
recognize  and  to  declare  the  fundamental 
laws  of  popular  government  and  to  set  up  the 
machinery  through  which  such  a  govern- 
ment may  properly  function.  Our  duty  and 
ovir  responsibility  Is  also  entirely  different 
from  that  which  obtained  during  the  period 
when  It  was  a  question  whether  the  central 
government-— I  do  not  use  that  designation 
in  an  exact  sense — could  hold  the  States  to- 
gether until  they  could  grow  together  and 
thus  form  a  nation.  That  has  been  an  ac- 
complished fact,  at  least  since  the  Spanish- 
American  War. 

We  now  have  no  further  need  for  our  very 
Interesting  mythology.  I  do  not  xinderestl- 
mate  Its  farmer  usefulness.  Of  the  compos- 
ite virtues,  magnified,  of  the  great  men  who 
vrrought  in  that  period,  we  builded  a  national 
shrine  around  which  all  the  people  of  all 
the  States  could  gather.  That  helped  to 
strengthen  at  the  point  of  weakness.  I 
would  not  detract  from  those  men  or  lessen 
in  the  slightest  degree  popular  love  and 
gratitude  for  them,  but  I  would  put  them 
where  they  belong,  upon  a  sane,  humanly 
possible,  historically  true  basis.  That  would 
better  enable  us  truly  to  honor  them  by  pre- 
serving the  fruits  of  their  l^Jxirs  and  the  heri- 
tage of  centuries  of  governmental  develop- 
ment, which,  in  a  very  definite  sense,  they 
transmitted  to  us. 

Popular  governments  grow  as  a  tree  grows. 
Man  can  help  but  he  can  not  create,  and  he 
can  help  only  when  he  works  in  harmony 
with  nature.  Not  only  must  those  who  es- 
tablish the  visible  evidences  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment and  provide  Its  functioning  ma- 
chinery work  in  harmony  with  natural  law, 
but  those  who  operate  that  machinery  must 
do  that  thing  also.  We  seem  to  have  over- 
looked that  fact.  We  seem  to  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  everywhere  there  Is  law 
which  directs  and  limits  human  discretion. 
The  physician  recognizes  It.  The  farmer  rec- 
ognizes It.  The  builder  recognizes  It,  and 
those  who  operate  the  machinery  of  this  Gov- 
ernment must  begin  to  recognize  it.  We  will 
have  to  face  about.  Nature  compels  respect 
for  her  plan  as  much  by  the  limitation  Im- 
posed upon  human  capacity  as  by  the  capaci- 


ties given  to  human  beings.  When  the  limit 
of  human  capacity  is  reached,  that  Is  the  end 
of  argument. 

Is  there  anybody  In  position  to  know  the 
facts — Democrat.  Republican,  Socialist,  or 
what  not^ — who  does  not  know  that  the  total 
of  governmental  responsibility  concentrated 
at  Washington  Is  beyond  human  capacity  to 
discharge  through  any  agency  susceptible  of 
popular  control? 

BZACnONAXT    MOVZlLtZNT 

Gentlemen,  the  present  direction  of  move- 
ment is  not  progress.  It  ts  reaction;  I  do 
not  care  what  sort  of  brand  the  individual 
puts  upon  himself  who  advocates  it.  I  lay 
down  this  proposition,  sound  in  theory,  sound 
in  governmental  philosophy,  and  established 
by  history,  that  after  the  completion  of  the 
formative  period  of  a  popular  government,  all 
true  governmental  progress,  by  the  very 
nature  of  that  system  of  government,  must 
be  in  that  direction  which  moves  govern- 
mental power  away  from  the  central  govern- 
mental agency  where  It  accumulates  during 
the  formative  period  back  toward  the  people 
into  those  governmental  agencies  more  di- 
r  ctly  and  more  completely  under  popular 
control.  The  reasons  for  that  are  not  founded 
in  theory;  they  are  founded  In  necessity.  We 
face  that  necessity  now.  That  Is  why  I  have 
Introduced  this  resolution.  This  is  not  left 
to  the  will  of  statesmen.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  Popular  government  is 
not  an  accident.  It  is  necessary  for  human 
development,  and  nothing  necessary  for 
human  development  is  left  to  chance. 
Human  respect  for  nature's  plan  is  secured 
by  natural  laws  which  human  tieings  must 
respect  or  pay  the  penalty.  We  are  paying 
the  penalty  not  only  here  but  in  the  States. 

DESTROTIKC     STATE    EmCIENCT 

We  are  not  only  destroying  the  efficiency 
of  our  system  of  government  at  the  Federal 
end  by  an  overloaded  governmental  ma- 
chinery, but  we  are  destroying  the  efficiency 
of  the  States.  If  we  want  to  destroy  the 
States  as  virile,  efficient  agencies  of  popular 
government,  there  could  be  no  more  effective 
method  than  our  present  policy  of  taking 
from  them  the  necessity  to  discharge  the 
powers  that  rest  naturally  within  the  scope 
of  their  governmental  Jurisdiction.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  and  doing  largely  by  State 
and  popular  surrender  as  distinguished  (rom 
Federal  usurpation.  That  is  a  most  remark- 
able fact.  Can  anybody  question  that  the 
States  are  losing  their  dignity,  their  Inde- 
pendence, their  Importance,  and  their  vigor 
as  sovereign  units  of  government  when  he 
sees  them  berelt  of  responsibility,  begging  at 
the  door  of  the  Federal  Treasviry?  That  Is 
not  a  beautiful  figure.  It  is  not  a  beautiful 
fact,  either.  There  are  exceptions  as  to  Indi- 
vidual States  and  as  to  individual  officials  of 
States,  but  this  Is  true  generally,  not  only  as 
to  States  but  as  to  the  citizenship  of  the 
States. 

That  Is  not  all.  We  are  not  only  destroy- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  overload,  and  the  vigor  and  govern- 
mental capacity  of  the  States  by  this  process, 
but  we  are  doing  a  far -greater  harm  than 
that.  By  taking  governmental  responsibili- 
ties from  those  units  of  Government  that  are 
close  to  the  people  we  are  taking  from  the 
private  citizens  the  necessity  of  a  more  direct 
grapple  with  the  problems  of  their  Govern- 
ment, which  problems  and  the  necessity  to 
work  them  out  in  good  providence  come 
to  develop  them  for  the  bigger  responsibili- 
ties of  tomorrow. 

SYSTEM     OKPElfDENT    TTFON     COVEXNMZNTAI. 
CAPACITT     or     CITIZENS 

If  this  system  of  government  is  to  en- 
dure, it  must  depend  for  its  strength  in  the 
crises  that  are  to  come  not  so  much  upon 
its  laws  or  upon  the  written  provlsloiis  of  its 
Constitution,  or  even  upon  the  capacity  of 
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tbe 


official  position,  but  upon  the  virtue 

governmental  capacity  of  ita  prl- 

citlzenBhlp.     The  present  policy  of  cre- 

a  feeling  of  dependence  upon  a  great 

i  government  u  not  calculated  to  der 

such  a  dtlzenahlp.    It  U  the  aenae  of 

Ibllity  that  sobers  Judgment,  that  de- 

ctvtc  virtue;  It  is  the  strength  which 

from  the  struggle,  from   the  grapple 

tbe  difficulties  incident  to  the  operation 

system  of  popular  government  which 

capacity.    Nor  can  the  lesson,  taught 

penalty  imposed  for  mlsUkes  made, 

pensed  with      How  can  we  hope  to  de- 

a.cltlzenfhhlp  capable  of  dealing  with 

eater  difficulties  of  tomorrow  when  we 

et>nstantly  moving  tbe  power  and  respon- 

the  necessity  to  govern,  away  from 

ifeople.  away  from  those  units  of  Oovern- 

wherein   the  private  citizen   has   the 

direct  control  and  the  larger  share  of 

?     We  have  tiuned  cur  backs  on 

of  history  and  are  trying  to  op- 

our  system  of  Government   from   the 

( lownward.   in   violation   of  the  laws  of 

nature.  »nd  In  violation  of  the  laws  of 

nature  as  well. 

not  ca-e  what  the  form  of  that  gov- 
t  Is.  I  do  not  c*re  what  the  political 
era  say;  if  you  Injiore  the  govern- 
capar;tT  of   the  people,   you   strike 
foundation  of  governmental  strength 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  protect 
against  govemmenul  and  private 
We  have  not  only  to  stop  con- 
but  we  have  to  begin  an  Intel- 
decentrallzatlon  of  governmenUl  re- 
blllty. 

ver   may    b«   thought   of   the   other 
which    I    have   given,    there    Is    one 
which  no  Informed  person  will  ques- 
^Ither  aa  to  the  fact  or  as  ».o  lu  suffl- 
Tbls   Paderal   Government    has    ac 
a  toUU  of  governmental  responsl- 
which    la   beyond   human   capacltv   to 
rge  through  any  governmenUl  agency 
ttble  of  popular  control     I  do  not  know 
or  not  what  I  have  proposed  would 
good     I  believe  it  Is  the  way  to  becln. 
that  If  a  Joint  committee  were  cre- 
study  our  problems  from  the  Federal 
o    confer    as    I    have    ln«ltc«Ud    with 
afflclals.  to  go  really  to  tb«  bottom  of 
al|t«Mtlou  and  let  tbe  people  of  this  Na- 
the  truth.  It  would  help.    We  have 
1    telling  them  the  truth  about  this 
because  men  do  not  like  to  go  home 
respective  consUtuencles  and  confesa 
of  knowledge  or  the  limit  of  their 
We  are  too  much  like  a  certain  type 
old-faabloned    school     teacher    who 
to  have  tbe  Idea  that  they  had  to 
their  students  that  ail  knowladg*  waa 
bock  to  them.    I  am  willing  to  admit 
«b«n  I  aay  that  important  itema 
*  n  paaa   througb   this   Congrcas. 
to  which  1  have  very  Imperfect 
becauae  It  U  the  fact. 
tTBAJiD    Have  you  any  plan  In  mind? 
SincMBW.  Aa  indicated  In  this  (%aolu- 
know  we  cannot  drift  along  this  way; 
this  Federal   Governmant  la  today 
b  ireaucratlc  than  It  U  repnianUtlve. 
gifting  more  rapidly  each  day  In  that 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  'he  diffl- 
us.    It  Is  a  big  Job.    It  u  get- 
ail  the  while.     The  quicker  we 
l«"  will  be  the  task     We  can  do  it 
It  haa  to  be  done.    Things  which  bav* 
dbne  can  be  done, 
lava  some  Ideas  as  to  how  to  start, 
not  believe  It  would  be  good  strategy 
>  Indicate  now  how  I  think  this  thing 
be   done.     I   mean   decentralisation 
about     I  will  say  this:  It  caaaoi  ba 
am   speaking    now   as   a   pnetteal 
I — unless  the  people  will  t^at  It  ba 
that  I  am  certain.     That  was  had 
when   the  reaoiution   was   framed, 
moat  profound  confidence  In  tha 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
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tntta 


tla  laas 


operate  a  system  of  self-government  if  those 
with  official  responsibilities  will  discover  the 
facts  and  tell  them  the  truth.  I  do  not  un- 
derestimate the  Importance  and  the  necessity 
of  wise  leadership.  If  the  materUl  for  such 
leadership  is  not  here  now.  it  is  In  the  body 
of  tbe  cltlaenahlp  and  can  and  will  be  sent 
here  when  the  facts  are  nuule  known  to 
them. 

The  Chaoman.  The  general  proposlUon 
with  you  Is  that  you  want  someone  to  study 
the  situation  that  has  grown  up  here  of 
concentration  of  power  at  Washington.  That 
Is  the  general  Idea? 

Mr.  SxjumMS.  Yes.  sir;  and  to  confer  with 
Stats  oflrrrs.  This  matter  has  to  be  handled 
aa  moeh  at  the  State  end  as  here.  There  U 
no  use  of  the  Sutes  deploring  the  loss  of 
powers  to  govern  tmless  they  exercise  the 
powers  they  have.  They  have  to  sUnd  on 
their  own  legs.  They  can  not  hold  the 
strength  they  have,  much  lesa  grow  stronger, 
by  leaning  on  the  Federal  Government  In 
matters  which  lie  within  their  governmental 
capacity. 

The  Crauman.  There  Is  no  question  but 
that  this  Is  a  very  important  propoaltlon  and 
so  considered  by  very  many  Mambers  of  tha 
House.  It  Is  an  interesting  study  and  will 
take  a  lot  of  time  to  accomplish  definita 
results. 

Mr.  NxLsoN.  You  would  have  to  delegate  a 
great  deal  of  power  to  people  who  are  not 
responsible. 

Mr.  SuMNKKs  Yes.  And  If  we  could  get 
rid  of  non-Federal  matters  which  destroy 
the  possibility  of  supervision,  it  would  be  all 
right  to  do  that. 

There  are  some  things  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  do  which  It  is  not  doing, 
but  which  under  Its  present  overload  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  hesitate  to  commit  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  do.  We  hesitate  to  place 
more  power  in  these  bureaus  because  not 
only  do  we  create  these  bureaus  and  turn 
over  to  them  these  powers  but  the  little  group 

°'  *'!f!i!L?**"'*  °'  ***'  people  are  so  busy 
with  raapansUttUUM.  which  cannot  be  shifted 
that  tbay  cannot  aapenrlse  or  control  for  the 
paopto  what  is  being  done  by  the  appointed 
pcnonnel  which  operates  these  bureatjs      We 
are  not  only  turning  over  the  governmental 
powers  to  an  appointed  personnel,  but  to  an 
unsupervised  personnel      They  are  becoming 
with    tremendous   rapidity    not   sgendes   of 
popular  government  effectuating  the  public 
will   but  the  unsupervifed  actual  governors 
of  the  people,  not  only  expending  their  money 
but  exercising  over  them  the  most  absolute 
and      far-reaching      governmental      powers 
Somebody  elected  by  the  people  may  Ond  out 
about  things  that  are  done  months  and  years 
afterwards,  more  often  never  at  all      There 
are   things   which   thte   Federal  Government 
ought  to  do  and  would  do  If  It  could  get  rid 
of   those   things   which   the  States  can   do 
which  are  cluttering  up  the   whole  Federal 
machlnary. 

Mr.  NiLsoir.  What  the  gentleman  said  was 
enormouily  true  during  the  war.  One  lieu- 
tenant somewhere  could  bind  the  Govern- 
ment In  a  marveloua  way. 

Mr.    StncNcaa    of    Texas.  Gentlemen,    the 
plain  facts  about  the  matter  are  that  we  have 
made  an  awful  mess  of  our  Job.     It  was  the 
business  of  the  fathers  to  establish  this  sys- 
tem of  government  anc"  It  U  ours  to  operate  It 
They  eatabllahed  the  machinery  for  a  system' 
of  fovwTunent  with  such  a  dlsuibutlon  of 
governmental  powers  as  to  render  it  suscep- 
tible of  popular  control,  and  we.  with  a  rapid- 
ity unequaled  In  the  governmental  hlatory  of 
tbe  world,  by  a  concentration  of  tboae  pow- 
ers, are  converUnc  that   marveloua  system 
Into  »  great  Pedaral  bureaucracy— a  type  of 
internment  in  many  req>ecta  the  least  effl- 
elent,  the  moat  expensive,  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  corruption  and  of  tyranny  of  any  of 
the  known  syatams  of  government,    lloha^y 
can  denj  that.    Is  that  not  an  In^artut 


fact?     Is  It  not  time  we  were  giving  that  fact 
earnest  patriotic  consideration? 

Regardless  of  who  U  responsible  for  the 
condition  In  which  we  find  ourselves,  whether 
tbe  Congreaa  In  not  having  more  vigorously 
realsted  the  preesiu-e  for  centralization  or  the 
State  govemmenu  in  not  having  Insisted  on 
the  retention  of  their  powers,  or  the  people 
In  having  urged  their  repreeenUtlves  In  Con- 
gress to  function  for  them  In  shifting  the.Fe 
governmenUl  responsibilities,  we  face  a  situ- 
atlon  which  requires  the  united,  cooperative 

effort  of  the  people  and  of  their  officials 

State  and  Federal. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  one  way  or  another 
responsibility    Is    fairly   well   distributed.     I 
will  accept  mine  and  have  no  time  to  quarrel 
with  those  who  say  they  have  none.     I  am 
trying  to  help  deal  with  this  situation.     I  feel 
confident  that  If  a  Joint  committee  should  be 
created  and  during  this  coming  vacation  de- 
vote Itself  to  a  study  of  our  general  govern- 
mental  problems  and  of  our  governmenUl 
resources,  consult  with  SUte  officials,  and 
Wherever   opportunity   preaenU    itself,   with 
citizens  of  the  country,  and  formulate  a  clear 
sutement  presenting  the  situation  as  It  Is 
I  believe— I  am  certain  to  whatever  degree 
Judgment  can  give  me  certainty— that  great 
good  would  result      Gentlemen,  the  general 
attitude  of  the  public  mind  gives  promise  of 
helpful  cooperation  at  this  time.     This  Is  the 
time  to  act. 


The  NlttftT  Ifiae 
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in  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  am  Including  an 
article  appearing  in  the  February  issue 
of  Naval  Affairs: 

Tm  Mrtcp  laaxTa 
No  group  of  people  in  this  great  country 
are  more  Intereated  in  matters  affecting  the 
naUonal  security  than  the  members  of  the 
neet  Reserve  Aasoclatlon.  Our  Interest  Is 
attasted  by  the  fact  that  we  have  dedicated 
the  most  vlgoroua  years  of  our  lives  to  serv- 
ing our  country  m  peace  and  In  war.  and 
even  though  we  now  wear  dvUlan  clothing 
and  are  engaged  in  many  and  diverse  busi- 
ness and  professional  vocations  we  have  a 
common  bond  In  our  loyal  and  affectionate 
sentiment  lor  tbe  service  whose  uniform  we 
wore. 

One  of  the  most  vlul  issues  before  the 
Nauon  today  Is  the  question  of  merging  the 
existing  Army  and  Navy  into  one  department 
under  a  single  Cabinet  head.  Despite  the  Im- 
portsnce  of  thU  proposal  public  reaction  Is 
inclined  to  be  apathetic,  probably  because 
other  matters  such  as  demobilization,  strikes 
and  economic  legiaUUon  have  more  Immedi- 
ate appeal  to  the  ctrlllan  mind.  However. 
this  attitude  of  Indifference  cannot  be  enter- 
Ulned  by  citizens  with  our  own  background 
of  service  to  our  country. 

The  propoaal  to  merge  the  armed  forces 
Into  one  department  U  not  new  It  has  ap- 
peared and  reappeared  in  various  forms  over 
the  past  century,  both  In  is  country  snd 
In  Knfland.  Lcgtslatlon  has  been  introduced 
»n  tha  Ooagraas  from  time  to  time  to  effect 
st»ch  a  unllleaUon.  but  the  evidence  of  ad- 
*•"*•«••  *o  be  gained  has  never  had  sufficient 
weight  to  convince  tbe  Congress  and  the 
P«>ple  that  they  ahould  discard  a  winning 
conblnatlon  for  an  organisation  which  has 
nerer  proved  successful  in  any  country  where 
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It  has  been  used.  Now  that  we  have  suc- 
cessfully fought  the  greatest  war  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  mankind  by  the  cooperation  and 
coordination  of  effort  of  our  magnificent  Army 
and  Na\'y.  backed  by  the  organized  produc- 
tive resources  of  our  Industry,  we  find  pro- 
ponents of  the  merger  making  ertravagsnt 
claims  that  the  Job  could  have  been  done 
better,  more  efficiently,  and  more  cheaply  as 
a  single  depiartment  of  the  Government.        < 

Always  bearing  In  mind  that  our  Interest 
and  our  Intent  Is  to  advocate  and  support 
any  measure  which  will  strengthen  the  na- 
tional security,  it  is  pertinent  to  examine  any 
proposal  which  claims  to  achieve  that  goal. 
Also  we  should  guard  against  broad  and  gen- 
eral sUtements  which  claim  sweeping  ad- 
vantages without  showing  how  the  end  is  to  be 
stUlned.  When  a  man  claims  that  he  can 
do  any  Job  better  than  it  has  been  done 
before  and  still  save  25  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  previously  expended,  we  believe  that 
be  ahould  ahow  in  deUil  Just  how  be  pro- 
poses to  effect  such  saving.  We  believe  that 
the  proposals  to  merge  the  Army  and  Navy 
ahould  be  examined  In  Just  that  light,  a 
calm,  impersonal,  and  Judicial  examination 
to  determine  vi^ere  increased  efficiency  and 
economy  will  result  from  such  a  measure. 

Tbe  Honorable  Jaxnes  Forrestal.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  is  a  gentleman  of  unquestioned 
ability  and  integrity.  He  has  made  an  out- 
standing success  lu  the  business  world  and 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the 
country  In  his  posu  as  Under  Secretary  and 
later  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  When  Sen- 
ator Davis  I.  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  requested  Mr.  For- 
restal s  views  on  the  propoaals  to  unify  the 
srmed  services  Into  a  single  department  the 
Secreury  applied  an  accepted  principle  of 
the  business  world  In  approaching  tbe  ques- 
tion *  *  *  he  secured  the  services  of  a 
well-qualtfled  and  impartial  civilian,  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Eberstadt.  to  study  the  queatlon  to 
determine  the  streiigths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  existing  structure  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  steps  to  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  national  security.  As  a  re- 
sult of  Mr.  Forrestal's  action  the  Eberstadt 
report  stands  as  the  only  exhaustive  and 
acientlflc  study  which  has  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  Congress  as  to  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  our  existing  system. 

Without  going  Into  the  deulls  of  Mr.  Eber- 
stadt's  excellent  and  exhaustive  study  bis 
conclusions  and  recommendations  may  be 
stated  briefly: 

COWCLTJSIOIfS 

(a)  That  unification  of  the  War  and  Na\7 
DepartmenU  under  a  single  head  would  not 
Improve  our  national  security. 

(b)  That  the  weaknesses  of  the  existing 
structure  are  defecU  of  coordination;  gaps 
between  foreign  and  mlllUry  policy — between 
the  State  Department  and  the  Military  Es- 
tablishments; gaps  between  strategic  plan- 
ning and  its  logistic  implemenutlon — be- 
tween the  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  and  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  agencies  responsible  for  in- 
dustrial mobilization;  gaps  within  and  be- 
tween the  military  services — principally  In 
the  field  of  procurement  and  logistics;  gaps 
In  Information  and  Intelligence,  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our 
Government,  between  the  several  depart- 
menu,  and  between  the  Government  and  the 
people. 

aCCOMMZNVATIONS 

<a)  That  the  military  forces  be  organized 
Into  three  coordinate  departmenU.  War, 
Navy,  and  Air.  each  headed  by  a  civilian  Sec- 
retary of  Cabinet  rank,  supported  by  a  civil- 
ian Under  Secretary  and  such  Assistant  Sec- 
reUrles  as  may  be  necessary,  and  commanded 
by  a  military  oflleer. 

(b)  That  a  National  Sectirity  Council  be 
established  to  afford  a  permanent  vehicle  for 
maintaining  active,  close,  and  continuotu 
contact  between  the  departments  and  agen- 


cies of  our  Government  responsible,  respec- 
tively, for  our  foreign  and  military  policiea 
and  their  Implementation. 

(c)  That  legislation  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  which 
should  Include  among  their  duties: 

( 1 )  Preparation  of  strategic  plans  and 
strategic  direction  of  the  military  forces  of 
tbe  United  Sutes; 

(2)  Preparation  of  Joint  logistic  plans  and 
assignment  to  the  services  of  logistic  respon- 
sibilities, in  accordance  with  such  plans;  and 

(3)  Approval  of  major  requirement  pro- 
grams— material  and  jaersonnel — of  the  serv- 
ices in  accordance  with  strategic  and  logistic 
plans. 

(d)  The  creation  of  a  National  Security 
Resources  Board  In  order  that  there  may  al- 
ways exist  an  organization  ready  and  able 
to  Implement  mlliUry  plans  In  the  industrial 
mobtllzatlCHi  and  civilian  fields. 

(e)  The  encouragement  of  scientific  re- 
search and  development  by  the  appointment 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  each  branch  of 
the  services  to  head  research  particular  to 
that  service  and  to  cooperate  with  and  link 
military  and  civilian  research. 

(f )  The  creation  and  training  of  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Forces,  and  Marine  Corps  to  insure 
their  Integration  Into  a  balanced  program  de- 
signed to  i'nstill  a  mental  attitude  of  coop- 
eration and  alert  imderstandlng  of  the 
many-sided  character  of  modem  war,  with- 
out impairing  technical  proficiency  or  the 
morale  which  grows  out  of  tradition  and 
service  pride. 

(g)  The  creation  of  a  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  to  collect,  analyze,  evaluate,  and  dis- 
seminate Intelligence  information  to  all  agen- 
cies of  the  Government. 

In  forwarding  hU  study,  Mr.  Eberstadt 
EUted  that  prior  to  underUklng  the  task 
he  had  generally  favored  a  single  department, 
and  It  is  pertinent  that  his  opinion  was 
changed  by  his  careful  examination  of  all 
phases  of  the  complex  structure.  It  is  qtilte 
probable  that  many  people  of  tbe  country 
who  do  favor  a  single  department  have  been 
swayed  In  their  decisions  by  the  broad  and 
sweeping  claims  of  greater  efficiency  and 
economy  of  one  organization  and  that  uni- 
fication will  in  some  obscure  manner  cure  all 
the  existing  deficiencies  and  delecU  in  the 
present  separate  departments. 

Current  comment  In  tbe  press  Indicates 
that  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  which  Is  drafting  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  one  Department  of  Com- 
mon Defense,  Is  dlsf>o8ed  to  accept  some  of 
the  important  features  of  the  Navy  plan  for 
national  sectirity.  Including  the  National  Se- 
ctirity Council,  the  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board,  the  Central  InteUlgence 
Agency,  and  the  Central  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Agency.  If  this  information  is  mm*- 
rect,  little  remains  to  be  done  toward  recon- 
ciling the  divergent  views  of  the  two  services 
as  to  the  details  by  which  full  coordination 
can  be  effected.  However,  there  remains  the 
basic  and  vlul  question  of  one  Department 
with  one  Secreury  and  one  Chief  of  SUff  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  contained  in  the  pro- 
posal being  considered  by  the  subcommittee 
as  opposed  to  three  Departments  with  three 
Secretaries  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  com- 
posed of  the  chief  military  officers  of  the  three 
services  advocated  by  the  Eberstadt  recom- 
mendation and  in  only  slightly  different 
form  by  the  Navy  plan  for  national  security. 

Concentration  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  all  the  armed  forces  of  the  Na- 
tion In  one  Secretary  In  the  Cabinet  Is  too 
big  a  Job  for  one  man.  During  the  recent 
hostilities  we  had  11,000.000  persons  in  uni- 
form and  were  expending  80  percent  of  the 
National  Btidget;  under  these  conditions,  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  were  tremen- 
dously overburdened  men,  yet  under  the  pres- 
ent proposal  their  combined  responsibilities 
would  be  heaped  upon  one  man.    We  be- 


lieve that  in  1950  we  will  be  expending  80 
percent  of  our  National  Budget  for  the  armed 
forces,  and  we  believe  that  the  Job  will  still 
be  too  big  for  one  man.  In  addition,  we 
question  the  ability  of  one  man  to  hisure 
that  the  Interests  of  three  services  are  treated 
with  equal  adequacy  and  moderation,  and 
believe  that  any  conflict  of  policies  can  be 
resolved  more  advanUgeously  for  the  best 
InteresU  of  the  Nation  by  three  men  than 
by  one. 

We  view  with  concern  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  chief  of  staff  of  the  armed  forces, 
for  we  believe  that  tuch  a  concentration  of 
mlliury  authority  in  one  individual  will 
destroy  the  balance  which  must  exist  between 
all  military  arms  in  modern  warfare.  We 
have  witnessed  the  defeat  of  two  powerful 
nations — Germany  and  Japan — who  placed 
their  fate  In  the  hands  of  Imperial  general 
staffs  dominated  by  one  service  •  •  • 
that  the  domination  In  both  instances  was  by 
Army  officers  is  not  pertinent  to  the  point  at 
issue,  for  domination  by  any  one  service  will 
surely  result  In  unbalanced  decisions  in  the 
conduct  of  modern  war.  And  modern  war- 
fare demands,  as  does  no  other  himian  prob- 
lem, the  ultimate  In  coordination,  coojfcra- 
tion,  and  teamwork  from  all  participants. 

As  members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion we  advocate  the  best,  and  only  the  best. 
organization  of  our  armed  forces  which  can 
be  conceived  by  the  leaders  of  our  country. 
We  do  not  want  to  be  sold  something  of  un- 
proven  worth  on  the  strength  of  unsubstan- 
tiated claims  that  It  will  eliminate  all  Ineffi- 
ciency and  waste.  We  do  want  to  effect  such 
reorganization  of  our  existing  system  as  Is 
necessary  to  bring  it  up  to  date  and  remedy 
recognised  weaknesses  brought  to  light  dur- 
ing the  war,  but  we  prefer  to  reUln  a  two- 
or  three-department  organization  until 
someone  can  guarantee  against  the  mistakes 
of  armed  forces  dominated  by  one  service 
which  so  surely  led  to  the  defeat  of  France 
under  Napoleon,  Germany  under  Wllhelm  II, 
and  again  under  Hitler,  and  Japan  under 
Tojo. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1946 

Mr,  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  herewith  sub- 
mit the  following: 

We,  the  student  council  cf  Hamlin  Rural 
High  School.  Hamlin,  Kans.,  do  hereby  en- 
treat you.  our  popular  Representative  to  the 
HalLs  of  the  Federal  Govenunent,  that  you 
do  all  in  your  power  without  any  reservation 
whatsoever  to  see  that  the  children  of  Ger- 
many receive  instruction  in  the  democratic 
way  of  life  by  teachers  who  firmly  believe 
this  philosophy  to  be  the  only  one  which 
will  give  UB  world  peace  and  freedom  from 
fear  for  ourselves  and  our  children  yet  im- 
bom. 

We,  the  members  of  the  student  council 
of  Hamlin  Rtiral  High  School,  of  Hamlin, 
Kans.,  herewith  affix  our  signatures  and  rec- 
onunend  that  the  student  body  also  sign. 

Gerald  Hanson.  President,  Student 
Council;  Butch  Musselman,  Senior 
President  and  Council  Member; 
Julie  Schilling.  Junior  CouncU 
Member;  Maxlne  Arnold,  Sopho- 
more Council  Member;  Jimmy 
Burgcrt,  Freshman  Council  Mem- 
ber; Wayne  A.  Meyer;  Newt  Barnes; 
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Cla  Barnes;  Rachel  L.  Pyles:  Jo 
Anne  Pyle;  Stanley  Charles;  Paul 
Armstrong:  Floyd  TUua;  Ployel 
Armstrong:  Austin  Heise;  Jack  N. 
Pyle;  StanUy  Trull;  Bill  Arnold; 
Dewey  Pyle.  Evelyn  Wood;  Joan 
Hacfaon:  Geori{la  Titus:  Eleanor 
Bates:  Helen  Shields;  Valeta  Bur- 
gert:  Patricia  Kay  Burgert;  Molly 
Barnard;  BUI  Schilling;  Lavem 
Wbaley:  Raymond  Rlson:  Law> 
rence  Puvo^el;  Jean  Devlne;  Webb 
Oul!llam;  Marvin  Puvogel;  Victor 
Abby;  Robert  Meyer;  Marjorle 
Miller:  Kenneth  Bauman:  Virginia 
Burgert:  Raymond  Puvogel;  Rus- 
sell fe'auver. 

AST    1.    1»M. 


.  Uexaniiria  Labor  Controversy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

(ON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  tHE  ROUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


\^ednesdau.  February  13.  1946 
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SAVAGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
letter  from  the  editorial  page  of 
Washington   Post  of  Pebruary   10. 
written  to  the  editor,  states  that 
.000  out  of   65.000  citizens   vote, 
figures  are  correct  it  means  that 
5  percent  of  the  people  vote. 
letter  implies  that  the  Alexandria 
and  Judges  are  controlled  by  ma- 
politics.     The  person  who  wrote 
r  seems  to   know   what   he  is 
about. 

UUncs   as    this    is    the   reason 
are  opposed   to  the   poU   tax. 
hings  as  this  is  why  the  workers 
take  political  action  and  I 
to  say  we  are  going  to  see  more 
the  future. 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  letter, 
a  news  article  from  the  Wash- 
Daily  News  of  February  12.  1946. 
the  Alexandria  labor  case.    Be- 
lieing  Interested  as  an  American 
principles  Involved.  I  am  a  Vir- 
t^ixpayer.    I  own  a  home  very  close 
I  often  hear  my  neigh- 
there  say.  'they  will  not  pay  a 
to  vote  because  they  believe  it  is 
on  their  American  rights." 
ter  and  the  news  article  are  as 


'rom  tha  Washington  Post  ol 
February  10.  1946 1 


"JTrmCS"   Uf   ALSXANDU* 

Juatlce  under  law — the  noble  sent! 
cdrired  In  stone  above  the  entrance  to 
Supreme  Cotirt  of  the  United  SUt 

for  which  Americans  have  fought 

war — becomes    a    hollow    mockery 

w^klngmen  are  balled  Into  the  courts 

drla. 

Alexandria  police  Judge  sentenced  two 

lai  ders  to  3  months  In  Jail  and  fines  of 

apl  ice  and  3  years  good  behavior.    Their 

namaa  are  unimportant.    What  Is  Important 

()n  the  same  day  the  court  fined  two 

•35   and   %S0,   respectively,   plus   a 

so-day   Jail   sentence,   on   othar 

disorderly  conduct  when  convletad 

another  with  an  axe  and  a 


also  important  la  that  tha  presl- 
the  Central  Labor  Union  has  been 
his  finger  at  the  rottenness  of  ma* 


chln->  politics  In  Virginia.  Particularly  he 
obJe<rted  to  the  machine  putting  labor 
stooges  on  the  State  pay  roll  and  then  en- 
couraging them  to  take  over  central  labor 
unions. 

According  to  eyewitnesses  the  "machine" 
stooges  advanced  from  the  rear  of  the  hall 
snd  jumped  on  the  secretary  and  beat  him. 
The  action  was  well  coached  and  concerted. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  old  hat  and  routine  for 
"machine"  politicians  and  their  henchmen. 
Only  this  time  the  cure  didn't  Uke.  The 
secretary  had  boxed  in  college,  had  been  an 
amateur  champion  and  had  worked  his  way 
through  Catholic  University  in  Washington 
by  boxing,  and  so  the  tables  were  turned 

Unable  physically  to  whip  the  secretary, 
they  called  on  their  mentors,  the  machine 
politlcce.  They  swore  out  warrants,  charg- 
ing the  secretary,  whom  they  attacked,  and 
th;  president,  who  had  rapped  for  order  and 
hadn't  left  his  chair,  with  assault. 

No  counterwarrants  could  be  secured  by 
the  secretary  and  president  though  their 
attorney  went  as  high  as  the  Commonwealth 
attorney.  No  one  who  knew  the  courts  of 
Alexandria  with  its  machine-controlled 
Judges  had  any  doubt  of  the  outcome  of  the 
trial.  They  knew  the  men  would  be  found 
guilty.  But  the  severity  of  the  sentence  is 
astounding. 

Only  In  a  lynch  court  In  a  city  where 
9.000  carefully  chosen  citizens  vote  out  of 
65.000  citizens  can  such  grave  mtacanrlages  of 
Justice  occur 

This  Isn't  Berlin  or  Tokyo  "Justice"  which 
I  am  writing  about,  remember,  but  "Jus- 
tice' In  Alexandria.  Va. 

Amixkan. 

Waskinctok.  FebriMirjr  7. 

[From   the   Washington    Daily   News   of 
Pebruary  13.   1946) 

rari-tNG  acNs  high  in  ALcxANoaiA  uukw  batti.x 
Participants  in  Alexandria's  explosive  po- 
litical-labor fight  started  when  two  AFL 
leaders  were  given  heavy  sentences  (or  as- 
saulting a  Virginia  labor  inspector  at  a  union 
meeting  last  month,  today  indicated  storm 
warnings  will  be  kept  flying  for  at  least 
another  month  whUa  a  naw  trial  data  is 
being  set. 

A  motion  by  Defense  Attorney  Maurice  D. 
Rosenberg  of  Alexandria,  aaking  for  post- 
ponement of  the  hearing  untU  March  11. 
when  a  new  term  opens,  was  granted  by 
Alexandria  Corporation  Court  yesterday. 
Mr.  Rosenberg  plana  a  vacation  of  several 
weeks  In  Florida  because  of  ill  health. 

Defendants  George  D.  Hardman.  39.  pres- 
ident of  Alexandria  Central  Labor  Union, 
and  James  C.  Turner.  39.  delegate  to  the 
AFL  central  body,  were  sentenced  to  3 
months  In  Jail  and  fines  of  $550  each  on 
three  assault  charges  filed  by  J  Fred  Klrch- 
ner.  30.  labor  inspector  of  northern  Virginia 
and  former  president  of  Alexandria  CLU. 
Tbe  fracas  occurred  at  a  union  meeting  Jan- 
uary 7. 


M_  Public  Land  Grazinf  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  P.  CARVILLE 

or  NevABA 

IN  THE  SENAIT:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATB3 

Wednesday,  February  13  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18  K  1946 

Mr.  CARVILLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recors  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  January  17. 
1M«.  by  the  central  committee.  Nevada 


State  Grarng  Boards,  dealing  with  pub- 
lic land  grazing  policies,  together  with  a 
statement  on  the  samt  subject. 

There  bfing  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CXNTSAL  ColCMriTEI. 

Nevada  State  Geazinc  Boaeos. 
•  Reno.  Net-..  January  17.  1946. 

Hon.  E.  P.  CAEvn.LE. 

Senate  Office  Butldmg.  Washington .  D.  C. 
Dkae  Sxnatob:  Encloaed  is  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment on  public  land  grazing  policies  adopted 
at  a  meeting  of  this  committee  in  Reno.  Jan- 
uary 11.  to  which  rancher  organizations  of 
practically  every  region  of  Nevada  sent  rep- 
resentatives. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  briefly  out- 
line the  viewpoint  of  the  stockmen  as  ex- 
preased  at  the  meeting: 

rORXST  szsvicc 

Those  presently  in  charge  of  this  Federal 
agency  seem  to  have  decided  that  It  has 
moved  too  slowly  In  the  past  to  adjust  graz- 
ing U3e  of  a  number  of  range  allotments  in 
line  with  their  ideas  of  range  capacity.  To 
make  up  for  the  past  they  feel  that  reduc- 
tions In  numbers  of  livestock  actually  grazed 
in  1945  of  as  high  as  around  30  percent  are 
necessary.  In  addition  it  is  conceling  many 
nonuse  permits.  Following  strong  com- 
plaints by  the  range  users,  they  are  now 
showing  a  disposition  to  spread  these  reduc- 
tions, to  some  extent,  over  3  or  3  years. 

The  range  users  feel  that: 

In  too  many  cases,  inexperienced  ofllcials 
are  trying  to  determine  grazing  capacity 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  regions 
concerned. 

That  Instead  of  calling  the  users  and  other 
local  interests  together  to  help  work  out  the 
problem  In  some  organized  practical  manner, 
with  least  possible  upset  to  the  users'  de- 
pendent property  investments  and  the  local 
tax  and  business  structures,  the  Forest  offi- 
cials are  merely  using  their  arbitrary  powers 
to  force  through  these  reductions,  regard- 
less of  their  ruinous  economic  results  to  the 
users  and  the  local  economies  concerned. 

That,  if  such  ruinous  policies  are  applied 
now  to  the  Individual  users  presently  con- 
cerned, they  soon  wiU  slso  be  applied  to  users 
in  general,  with  no  apparent  end  m  sight 
5lnce  no  definite  assurances  so  far  are  forth- 
coming from  the  officials  that  additional  re- 
ductions will  not  be  applied  to  place  new 
users  on  the  ranges  or  that  overuse  of  ranges 
by  big  game  will  be  controlled. 

That  the  spreading  of  these  heavy  reduc- 
tions over  2  or  3  years  merely  means  a  short 
postponement  of  their  ultimately  ruinous 
effects. 

CaAZINC    SZBVICX 

To  avoid  repetition,  am  advising  that,  tn 
general,  the  same  situation  as  outlined  above 
exists  in  the  efforts  of  the  Grazing  Service 
to  adjust  livestock  grazlrg  use  to  range 
capacity  on  grazing  districts  through  its  so- 
called  work-sheet  plan  and  In  some  cases  by 
ofllcials  with  little  or  no  experience  with  ac- 
tual conditions  in  the  regions  affected  and 
with  the  attitude  of  forcing  through  their 
theories  without  regard  for  the  collective 
opmions  of  the  lisers  concerned. 

nwrrTD  states  land  omcx 
At  the  Ely.  Nev  .  graxing-fee  heBrings  the 
end  of  May  1M5.  the  Grazing  Service  Director 
promised  that  no  further  areas  would  be 
Included  in  grazing  districts  mithout  local 
meetings  snd  majority  v.ie.  Then  the  Land 
OOcs  representatives  stated  that  if  the  vote 
waa  afatost  graslng  districts  they  would  sp- 
ply  tlM  IMM  plan  of  secUon  15  of  the  Taylor 
Act. 

The  stockmen  affected  feel  that  this  con- 
fronts them  with  the  threat  of  being  forced. 
whenever  the  OraUng  Service  chooses  to  bold 
the  local  meetings,  to  have  their  ranges  go 
under  either  one  or  ths  other  of  the   two 
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plans.  They  fear  the  grazing-dlstrict  plan 
Isecause  of  the  trouble  it  has  brought  in  the 
areas  wr.ere  It  is  being  applied  They  fear 
the  lease  plan  because  they  do  not  know  what 
it  may  mean  under  the  broad,  autocratic 
powers  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  said  section  15.  Many  of 
them  have  had  experience  under  the  broad, 
autocratic-power  plan  of  range  regulation  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  want  no  more  such 
plans. 

They  do  not  t>eHeve  that  as  it  originally 
was  and  still  is  written  by  Congress  section 
15  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  big  range 
areas  such  as  theirs.  This  section  provides 
that  It  shall  apply  only  to  areas  that  are 
so  situated  as  not  to  Justify  their  inclusion 
in  grazing  districts.  The  fact  that  the  Graz- 
ing Service  has  been  trying  to  put  these  areas 
in  grazing  districts  even  against  the  will  of 
the  users,  proves  to  the  stockmen  that  that 
Government  bureau  feels  they  are  so  situated 
as  to  Justify  inclusion  therein  and  that  the 
only  reason  they  are  not  In  is  because  the 
local  users  have  voted  against  it.  They  can- 
not understand  how  the  Land  Office,  after 
the  Grazing  Service  has  decided  the  areas 
pre  so  situated  as  to  Justify  inclusion  in  graz- 
ing districts  and  have  tried  to  get  the  local 
users  to  vor--  them  in.  can  then  turn  around 
and  put  the  areas  under  section  15  be- 
cause it.  as  another  bureau  chooses  to  feel 
they  are  not  so  situated  as  to  Justify  inclu- 
sion in  grazing  districts.  Either  they  are  or 
they  are  not  If  they  are,  then  what  is  the 
Land  Office's  reason  for  trying  to  force  the 
section  15  lease  plan  upon  them?  If  they 
are  not.  why  Is  the  Grazing  Service  trying  to 
put  them  in  grazing  districts? 

IN  cenekal 

The  stockmen  feel  that  they  have  but  one 
chance  for  relief  in  all  these  matters  affect- 
ing Forest  Service,  Grazing  Service,  and  Land 
Office  policies,  this  being  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  this  whole  matter  of  public 
land  and  grazing  policies;  that  unless  Con- 
gress will  take  steps  to  bold  up  the  applica- 
tion of  these  policies  and  provide  for  their 
investigation  the  officials  of  the  bureaus  con- 
cerned win  force  their  will  upon  and  ruin 
their  dependent  investments  beyond  hope  cf 
recovery 

They  also  feel,  with  opportunity  to  prepare 
their  case  and  have  it  heard  before  an  author- 
ized congressional  committee,  ways  can  be 
found  to  solve  the  problems  concerned  In 
sensible  and  practical  manner  with  a  mini- 
mum of  injury  to  the  future  of  their  enter- 
prises and  the  entire  economies  of  their  re- 
gions. 

They  also  feel.  If  Congress  will  not  or  can- 
not find  a  means  of  speedily  holding  up  appli- 
cation of  these  arbitrary  ruinous  policies  by 
the  biu-eaus  concerned,  that  their  Nevada 
congressional  delegation  should  work  to- 
gether to  hold  or  tie  up  their  appropriations 
so  that  no  part  of  these  could  be  expended 
to  carry  on  these  harmful  policies  in  those 
resions  of  Nevada  concerned. 

The  stockmen  also  understand  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  under  a  re- 
cent grant  by  Congress,  now  has  the  power  to 
put  both  grazing  district  and  forest  grazing 
admlnlKrratlon  under  either  the  Forest  or 
Grazlnpt  Services  and  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  who  now  has  the  Forest  Service 
in  his  Department,  recently  has  stated  that 
he  soon  also  would  have  the  Grazing  Service, 
which  now  is  in  the  Interior  Department. 
The  stockmen  feel  that  since  they  are  the 
users  and  since  their  lifetime  endeavors  in 
the  way  of  developed,  dependent  land  and 
water  holdings  are  at  stake,  they  should  have 
opportunity  to  be  heard  k)efore  any  such  ac- 
tion Is  taken.  They  therefore  are  asking  the 
members  of  their  congressional  delegation  to 
place  this  matter  before  the  President  as 
quickly  as  practicsble. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  signatures  to 
the  enclosed  statement,  original  of  which  is 
on  file  here,  there  have  been  few,  If  any,  oc- 
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casions  upon  which  so  representative  a  group 
of  range  users  of  Nevada  ever  conferred  upon 
and  Joined  in  a  sutemeut  of  this  kind. 

For  the  Central  Committee  of  Nevada  State 
Grazing  Boards. 

Vkbmon  Metcalt, 
Consultant  to  the  Committee. 

statement  regarding  pl^blic  land  crazing 

policies 
Firmly  convinced  that  the  Forest  and  Graz- 
ing Services  both  are  employing,  in  many 
cases,  in  Nevada,  arbitrary  and  high-handed 
methods  in  their  administration  of  grazing 
on  forest  and  grazing  district  lands,  es- 
pecially in  the  matter  of  ruinous  reductions 
in  grazing  permits  and  without  proper  steps 
to  give  the  grazing  users  fair  opportunity 
to  help  work  out  the  problems  confronted 
In  a  way  which  will  not  cause  such  disastrous 
economic  results  to  the  investments  in  their 
settled  holdings  and  the  business  and  tax 
structures  of  their  local  communities  and 
that  the  United  States  Land  Office  is  threat- 
ening to  apply  an  autocratic  and  arbitrary 
system  of  range  leases  on  the  open  domain, 
contrary  to  the  letter  and  intent  of  the  Fed- 
eral statutes,  we.  a  group  representing  graz- 
ing users  of  all  forest,  grazing  district  and 
open  domain  grazing  .regions  of  Nevada,  in 
meeting  at  Reno.  Nev.  this  11th  day  of 
January  1946,  imder  the  auspices  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  of  Nevada  State  grazing 
boards,  respectfully  petition  and  strongly 
urge  all  Members  of  our  congressional  dele- 
gation to  do  everything  within  their  power 
to  secure  a  deferment  in  the  application  of 
these  ruinous  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
Forest  and  Grazing  Services  and  United 
States  Land  Office,  and  to  arrange  as  speedily 
as  possible  for  a  congressional  investigation 
of  our  country's  entire  public  land  and  graz- 
ing administration  policies,  with  public  hear- 
ings in  the  public  land  regions  where  the 
grazing  users  and  other  Interests  directly 
concerned  can  have  opportunity  to  appear 
and  be  heard. 

We  feel  that  If  the  arbitrary  practices  of 
the  said  Federal  agencies  Just  cannot  be 
curbed  in  any  other  manner,  our  congres- 
sional delegation  should  take  steps  under 
which  no  part  of  the  annual  appropriations 
granted  said  agencies  by  Congress  would  be 
available  for  carrying  on  their  activities  In 
this  State  until  the  problems  Involved  can 
be  properly  Investigated. 

In  the  event  that  he  should  consider  con- 
solidation of  the  Forest  and  Grazing  Services 
we  hereby  petition  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  first  consider  the  wishes  of 
the  grazing  users  concerned. 

Central  Committee  of  Nevada  State 
Grazing  Boards,  Reno.  Nev.,  by 
Fred  Strosnlder.  temporary  chair- 
man. Yerington.  Nev.;  E.  R.  Marvel, 
Battle  Mountain.  Nev.;  W.  M.  Gil- 
mer. Wells.  Nev:  Clyde  Mathews, 
Panaca,  Nev.;  W.  L.  Blackwell. 
Coleville.  Calif.;  Gordon  Grlswold, 
Elko,  Nev.;  Irving  H.  Cowles.  Reno, 
Nev.;  Lincoln  County  Livestock  As- 
sociation, Pioche,  Nev.:  By  P.  A. 
Delmue.  J  A.  Wadsworth.  John  H. 
Conaway,  C  O.  Bastlan,  Dan 
Stewart.  Delegates;  Nevada  State 
Cattle  A5soclatlon.  Elko.  Nev.:  By 
W.  M.  Gilmer.  A.  J.  Dewar.  Dele- 
gates; Nevada  State  Farm  Bureau. 
Reno.  Nev.:  By  Geo.  F.  OgUvie, 
President;  United  Sheep  and  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  Ely,  Nev.;  By 
Geo  N.  Swallow.  C.  E.  Horton,  John 
W,  Cole.  Delegates;  Eureka  County 
Livestock  Association,  Eureka, 
Nev.:  By  A.  C.  Florlo,  R.  J.  Wright, 
Delegates:  Western  Nevada-High 
Sierra  Livestock  Association.  Mln- 
don,  Nev.:  By  Norman  T.  Annett. 
Warren  Simpson.  Steve  Landa, 
Delegates;    Paradise  Valley  Cattle 


Association,  Paradise  Valley,  NeT.r 
By  Geo.  J.  Miller.  Delegate;  Live- 
stock Division.  Nevada  State  Farm 
Bureau.  Reno.  Nev  :  By  Geo.  -J. 
Miller,  Chairman;  North  Tolyabe 
Cattle  Association.  Austin.  Nev.: 
By  Howard  Aklns.  Roy  A  Brown, 
Delegates;  South  Tolyabe  and  Nye 
County  Livestock  Associations. 
Tonopah,  Nev.:  By  Jim  Butler. 
Chairman:  Esmeralda  County 
Livestock  Association.  Gold  Point. 
Nev.:  By  Jim  Daniels.  Delegate; 
Eastern  Nevada  Wool  Growers  As- 
sociation. Ely,  Nev.:  By  Lloyd  Sor- 
ensen.  President;  Jack  Bordoll, 
Tonopah,  Nev  .  D.  C.  Roblson.  Ely. 
Nev..  W.  S.  McGlll.  Austin,  Nev.. 
Bruce  H.  Chichester.  Coleville, 
Calif..  Nevada  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Elko.  Nev.:  By  Gordon 
Grlswold.  President. 


Mrs.  Luce  and  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Bridgeport  Post 
of  February  11,  1946: 

MRS     LUCX    and    LINCOLN 

At  a  Lincoln-Day  celebration  In  Washing- 
ton last  week  CLAaE  Boothe  Luck.  Congress- 
woman  from  Fairfield  County,  made  a  mas- 
terful plea  for  fair,  Just,  and  equal  treat- 
ment of  the  colored  race  In  America  It  was 
certainly  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the 
uttering  of  such  sentiments  and  Mrs.  Luce 
rose  to  the  occasion  with  the  eloquence,  the 
compassion,  and  the  logic  which  are  char- 
acteristic of  her  public  discussions. 

Indeed  her  speech  bears  rereading  In  full 
as  a  statement  so  noble  in  spirit  and  so  log.cal 
in  thought,  that  it  seems  to  leave  nothing 
further  to  be  said.  There  are  few  Members 
of  Congress  with  the  heart,  the  mind,  and 
the  background  to  formulate  such  a  doc- 
trine and  none,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  present 
It  so  beautifully. 

If  there  ever  were  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  in  action,  this  was  it. 

From  the  context  of  Mrs.  Luci's  speech 
the  Hartford  Courant  has  unwisely  chosen  a 
single  paragraph  at  which  to  cavil.  The  real 
meaning  of  this  paragraph  cannot  t>e  ap- 
preciated without  study  of  the  whole  of  Mrs. 
Luce's  argument.  But  in  any  case,  the  anal- 
ogy which  the  Courant  attempts  to  draw  is 
singularly  misleading. 

Mrs.  Luce  had  said  that  the  passage  of 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act  would  be 
Immensely  helpftil,  regardless  of  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  it,  because,  "it  would  exert  a 
constant  pressure  on  the  mortd  attitude  of 
law-abiding  citizens  In  a  law-abiding  com- 
munity, urging  them  by  the  force  of  moral 
pressure  to  conform  with  the  declared  Judg- 
ment of  a  whole  Nation." 

To  this  the  Courant  somewhat  carplngly 
retorts  that  If  this  line  of  reasoning  were 
true  why  was  the  eighteenth  amendment 
such  a  failure?  Was  It  not  passed  by  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  rati- 
fied by  three-fourths  of  the  States? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Which  ought  to  be 
apparent,  is  that  there  Is  no  resemblance 
Whatever  between  the  Issues  involved.  The 
eighteenth  amendment  was  an  attempt  to 
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m  narrow  sumptuary  Judgment,  gen- 
not  held  by  the  people.     To  give  force 


to  tbl  I  judgment  it  attempted  to  take  away 
from  Ihe  people  aomethlng  which  they  al- 
ready had  and  to  which  a  large  majority 
thought  they  were  entiUed.  The  evU  which 
followed  might  have  been  foreaeen.  It  was 
logica    and  Inenuble 

Mra    Loo  for  her  part  does  not  advocate 
t«kln4  Ai^Ttblng   away   from  anybody.     She 


waa  t  klklng  about  restoring  to  a  very  sub- 
stantlU  part  of  cur  population  thoae  civil. 
econo  nlc.  and  equal  rlghu  which  have  been 
mJVi  Jy  denied  to  them  in  disregard  of  our 
'  tlon  and  in  deAance  of  cur  avowed 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
even  the  moet  bitter  defenders  of 
inatory  treatment  against  the  Negro 


purpose 

Not 
dlscrlili 


race  <are  assert  that  they  are  doing  the 
morally  right  thln^  They  defended  them- 
aalTva  entirely  on  the  grounds  of  expediency 
or  tha  ;  they  know  what  U  good  for  the  Negro 
better  than  the  Negro  knows  for  himself.  If 
that  Imt  an  utter  rejection  of  the  prin- 
ciple ( f  our  Oovernmant  we  don't  know  how 
to  sta  «  It  In  the 


lira 


Loca  aaks  that  the  true  principle 
b«  staled  In  law  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
moral  Judgment  of  the  people  will  sustain  It. 
Ano  1  the  Great  Emancipator  himself  had 
been  i  ble  In  spirit  to  hear  her  spe«ch.  how 
hla  h<art  would  have  been  warmed  by  It. 
Tot  h^re  was  proof,  to  a  man  whose  single 
life  had  been  not  to  harm  people 
he  hated  them  but  to  help  them 
becaui»  he  loved  them,  that  his  example 
and  hJ  i  words  had  not  been  In  vain. 
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notker  Bureaucratic  Abiurdity 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nuNoia 

IN  TJHK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lemve  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
Talc  0 '  a  Doorknob,  taken  from  the  leaf- 
let Wiat's  Happening  in  Washington 
publis  led  by  Prentice-Hall.  Inc..  Febru- 
ary 111  1946.  i^ue: 

TATx  or  a  Boonuvoa 
Way    Manufacturing    Co.    (Loe    An- 
1  Igurea  hoiising  shortage  means  a  lot 
nobs:   decides  to  make  some      May 
applies  to  OPA  to  set  price;  receives 
on  forms  from  Loa  Angeles  regional 
jivpares  in  3  weeks:  mails  to  Wasb- 
Jefore  middle  of  June, 
waiting  a  month,  company  In  mld- 
1.    "How  come'"     OPA   Washington 
'Unable  to  determine  Jurisdiction." 
yeeks   later.    'Send   photos   of   door- 
Pbotoa   are    sent    In    early    August 
happens. 

In  September  Gate- Way  wires  Wash- 
"Ppoductlon  stopped.     Workers  laid 
Washington  wires  back:  "Brpect  decl- 
week." 
r   ao    Gate-Way    wires    Washlng- 
we  do  anything  to  expedite?" 
er  27   Loa  Angeles  regional  olBce 
-Way  to  keep  after  Washington. 
1.  Ix)«  Angelea  regional  office  itaelf 
klngton. 

8    Waahlngton's  answer  to  Los  An- 

re^ional  office:   Gate- Way  can  sell  Ita 

at  prlc«  Juat  equal  to  cost  of  man- 


Wiahlngtor 


ufacture 
Octob4r  4.  Gate-Way  appeals  Washington  a 


October  13.  Washington  denlea  Oate-Way** 
appeal. 

October  18.  Gate-Way  decides  not  to  make 
docrknoba. 


Release  of  Hoarded  Clothing 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January 
30,  la-st.  I  inserted  into  the  Record  a  wire 
from  the  CIO  cost  of  living  committee  to 
President  Truman  urging  action  to  make 
available  3.000  000  shirts  and  400.000 
men's  suits  to  the  American  people. 

On  February  1.  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice issued  a  statement  which  i.s  carried 
in  the  following  article  in  the  Washington 
Post. 

Today  Mr.  Samuel  Wolchok.  president 
of  CIO's  Retail  and  Wholesale  Workers 
Union  wired  President  Truman  further 
suggestions  for  freeing  4.000  000  pairs  of 
nylons.  3.000.000  shirts  and  1.000  000 
mens  suits  to  the  American  people  and 
particularly  to  the  returning  veterans 
who  want  to  return  to  civilian  attire. 

I  feel  strongly  that  some  immediate  ac- 
tion should  t>e  taken  to  force  release  of 
these  items  of  clotliing  so  that  the  return- 
ing veterans  especially  may  be  able  to 
purchase  clothing  that  they  need  and  not 
be  forced  to  go  ragged  on  the  streets  or 
pay  exorbitant  prices  for  the  things 
which  they  buy  or  that  they  need  as 
civilian  attire. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  2, 

1»4«| 

Clamk     ORons    Shhit-Hoarbing     Ikvxstica- 

TtON — JUSTICl      DrPABTMENT      To      Sxx      Ir 

Munaa  Aax  HOLoutc  Back 

Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  yeaterday  or- 
dered an  Investigation  of  reported  hoarding 
of  clothing,  especially  shirts  by  manufac- 
turers. 

Both  the  Antitrust  and  Criminal  Divisions 
of  the  Justice  Department  were  ordered  to 
investigate  complaints  that  clothing  was  be- 
ing withheld  from  the  murkeU.  the  acting 
head  of  the  Justice  Department  public  re- 
lations section  said. 

"ComplainU  are  being  received  by  the  De- 
partment all  the  time  about  the  clothing 
situation."  the  official  who  refused  to  permit 
uae  xkf  hla  name.  said,  adding:  '•Returning 
veterans  generally  cannot  get  clothes  and 
what  they  do  get  Is  high  priced." 

The  official  said  the  Inquiry  would  aeel:  to 
determine  (1 )  if  clothUig  was  being  hoarded 
by  manufacturers  and,  if  so.  for  what  pur- 
pose and  (2)  if  the  alleged  hoarding  violated 
Federal  laws 

aaaxsT-iMCK  to  coxnrnj* 

The  Government  will  continue  to  aid  man- 
ufacturers obtain  rayon  and  cotton  fabrics 
for  Inexpensive  garments  at  least  through 
June  30,  the  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion announced. 

The  agency  said  some  time  ago  that  a  sim- 
ilar program  setting  aside  woolen  materials 
for  low  and  moderately  priced  clothing  would 
be  carried  on  until  then. 

Continuation  of  the  programs  beyond  next 
June  hinges  on  whether  Congress  eatenda  tha 


Second  War  Powers  Act.  under  which  manu- 
fscturers  receive  priorities  assistance. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Beaton, 
Mass..  of  February  9.  1M«| 

Sbht-Ntlon  Stock  Pilis  Hrr  bt  CPA 

WasHiNCTOK.  February  9.— The  Civilian 
Production  Administration  yesterday  cracked 
down  on  a  number  of  shirt  and  nylon  ho- 
siery manufacturers  who  were  reported  to  be 
hoarding  supplies 

In  telegrams  to  unnamed  Arms  with  "ex- 
cessive Inventories."  CPA  ordered  the  pre- 
ducers  to  halt  Immediately  any  further  pro- 
duction of  these  Items  until  their  stocks  are 
reduced  "to  more  reasonabl    levels  " 

CPA  also  Informed  the  companies  that 
until  their  Inventories  are  cut  "to  a  prac- 
ticable minimum."  they  must  not  accept  de- 
livery of  yarn  or  fabric  or  place  new  orders 
for  such  materials. 

The  agency  said  Its  action  resulted  from 
Investigations  conducted  by  the  CPA  Com- 
pUance  Division. 

Firms  to  which  telegrams  were  sent  are 
charged  CPA  said,  with  violating  a  priorities 
regulation  which  is  designed  to  prevent  ac- 
cumulation of  excessive  inventories  of  scarce 
materials. 

Morrta  S  Verner.  Jr..  Director  of  the  Com- 
pliance Division,  said  OPA  InveaUgators  dis- 
covered that  "one  Pennsylvania  manufactur- 
er of  nylon  hose  was  carrying  an  Inventory 
of  more  than  1.760.000  pairs  of  nylona  aa  of 
last  January  31  " 

He  said  this  figure  Included  unflnlahed  as 
well  as  flnl-shed  hosiery,  and  "Is  subatantlally 
higher  than  this  particular  manufacturer's 
total  production  for  January  " 

Mr  Verner  ..aid  records  of  another  Penn- 
sylvania nylon  manufacturer  showed  an  in- 
ventory of  352.596  pairs  as  of  January  31. 
while  only  7,718  pairs  had  l)een  shipped  bv 
the  flrift. 

The  company  explained,  CPA  said,  that  It 
has  approximately  4,000  customers  and  did 
not  wish  to  ship  any  hose  until  it  had  suffi- 
cient Inventory  to  provide  minimum  ship- 
ments for  all  customers. 

(From  United  Retail,  Wholesale,  and  Depart- 
ment Store  Employes  of  America.  CIO.  New 
York  City  I 

WouTHoK  DawAinie  Release  or  HoAxsn) 
Mbuthandisb 

Nrw  YOEK  — In  a  wire  to  President  Truman. 
Samuel  Wolchok.  president  of  CIO's  retail 
and  wholesale  workers'  union,  today  de- 
manded immediate  releasa  of  stocks  or 
hoarded  clothing,  in  order  to  assure  veterans 
and  consumers  much  needed  clothing. 

Wolchok  endorsed  the  proposal  of  the  ClO 
cost-of-living  committee  in  Its  recent  wire 
to  Preildent  Truman  that  these  hoarded 
clothing  Items  be  selaed  under  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act  and  made  available  to  the 
American  people  through  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erties Administration." 

He  urged  this  action  particularly  In  view 
of  the  need  for  clothing  by  many  returned 
hero  war  veterans  who  cannot  purchase  suits, 
shirts,  or  other  clothing  imder  present  mar- 
ket conditions. 

Wolchok  pointed  to  Department  of  Justice 
rcporu  that  4.000  000  pairs  of  nylon  hosiery, 
3,000.000  mens  shirts,  and  1.000.000  meni 
sulu  are  being  held  In  storage  whUe  the 
manufacturers  of  these  commodiUea  pressure 
OPA  for  further  price  increases. 

Wolchok.  whose  union  represents  thou- 
sands of  workers  In  department  and  apparel 
stores,  said:  "In  addition  to  denying  the  con- 
simier  this  much  needed  clothing,  the  with- 
holding of  these  stocks  from  the  market  de- 
nies our  members  the  opportunity  to  sell 
them  and  thereby  earn  their  livelihood.  This 
•ituatlon  U  serious. 
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"Hundreds  of  workers  are  losing  employ- 
ment or  receiving  reduced  take-home  pay 
because  of  the  greed  and  avarice  of  these  ap- 
parel manufacturers. 

■•Strong  Government  action  l£  needed  to 
force  these  inventories  Into  the  channels  of 
trade.  Those  who  say  production  Is  needed 
to  break  Inflation  ignore  the  seriousness  of 
the  extensive  hoarding  by  clothing  manufac- 
turers. Distribution  as  well  as  production 
Is  necessary  to  secure  the  filling  of  consumer 
demand.' 

He  stated  that  withholding  of  materials,  as 
ordered  by  the  Civilian  Production  Agency, 
successor  to  the  War  Production  Board,  will 
not  provide  sufficient  pressure  to  clear  the 
inventories  out  of  the  warehouses.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  warehouse  space  was 
also  needed  for  other  storage  purposes  and 
that  no  Justification  would  be  advanced  for 
the  withholding  of  these  clothing  items. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MAS.^ACHITSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker  under  lea  e  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  of  Connecticut,  at  LincoLi  Day 
meeting  In  Maxwell  House.  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Febiuary  12.  1S46,  broadcast  over 
WLAC: 

I  nm  happy  to  be  here  and  grateful  for 
your  cordial  reception  to  me  as  a  Republican 
woman  In  politics. 

It  is  a  winter  vacation  to  come  again  to 
Naahvllle — the  Athens,  as  it  ha^  been  called, 
of  the  South.  You  are  the  home  of  three 
Presidents  Gen  Sam  Houston  of  the  Texas 
Republic.  James  K  Polk,  and  Andrew  Jack- 
son How  sorely  America  needs  again  a 
President  of  their  calibers  and  convictions. 

In  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  a 
great  principle  was  at  stake,  you  were  a 
border  State  battleground,  torn  between  the 
armies  of  Hood  and  Thomas  You  know  bet- 
ter than  most  the  terrible  price  a  nation,  or 
a  community,  must  pay  when  some  among 
them  are  desperately  determined  to  resist 
the  laws  of  common  humanity,  which  de- 
mand Justice  and  liberty  for  all. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  spirit  of  Tennes- 
see in  this  new  time  of  human  crisis  is  be- 
coming Republican 

We  are  come  together  here  today  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  our  greatest  living 
American.  Abraham  Lincoln  I  said  "living" 
because  everything  Is  mere  matter,  dead  or 
dying,  which  cannot  survive  l^s  physical  self, 
in  endless  resurrection.  The  oratorical  resur- 
rection of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  these  stated 
birthday  festivals.  Is  a  common  and  happy 
phenomenon  of  American  political  life.  But 
no  ordinary  phenomenon  Is  the  way  his  spirit 
really  walks  through  all  the  land,  nay,  In- 
limetely  commands  every  mind  and  heart  In 
the  civilized  world.  In  times  of  great  trouble 
and  conflict.  In  times  such  as  these,  when 
brother  U  locked  in  mortal  combat  with 
brother,  seeking  to  slay  him,  to  starve  or 
torture  him  Into  submission,  to  poison  him 
with  soft  words,  or  paralyze  him  with  false 
promises,  all  In  order  to  prepare  his  limbs 
for  the  fetters  of  slavery— In  such  days  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  alone  seems  to  be  a  wholly  live 


man,  with  a  ishlnlng  face  and  loud  ringing 
words  on  his  lips.  And  many,  who  walk 
among  us  today  in  positions  of  power  and 
authority,  mumbling  their  dreary  political 
inanities,  seem  to  be  the  dead  men. 

What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  mean?  What 
did  he  stand  for?  V^hat  was  the  essence  of 
his  belief?  When  we  know  that,  we  know 
the  secret  of  his  triumphant  resurrection. 

Above  all,  I  think.  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
lieved in  the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  From  this  funda- 
mental rock -like  credo  all  his  articles  of  po- 
litical faith  most  naturally  and  nobly 
derived.  A  man  who  held  such  a  belief  never 
talked  in  terms  of  "Negro  rights"  versus 
"white  rights"  or  "southern  rights"  versus 
"northern  rights,"  or  the  rights  of  the  prop- 
erty holder  against  those  of  the  propertyless, 
or  the  rights  of  nation  versus  nation.  His 
belief  led  with  Inexorable  logic  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  no  rights  but  human 
rights,  and  that  all  human  rights  derive 
from  man's  membership  in  the  whole  human 
family,  each  member  of  which  is  a  creature 
of  God,  regardless  of  birth,  color,  race,  na- 
tionality, or  political  condition.  Other  rea- 
sonable corollaries  of  such  a  belief  were  that 
right  makes  might:  that  the  conqueror  must 
ever  treat  the  vanquished  with  malice 
toward  none,  and  charity  toward  all;  and 
that  as  no  man  would  be  a  slave,  so  none 
should  seek  to  be  a  master  Lincoln  be- 
lieved that  in  these  practices  of  a  profoundly 
religious  definition  of  political  fraternity,  lay 
the  genius,  the  strength,  and  the  glory  of 
American  democracy.  And  Lincoln  knew 
that  for  Americans  to  betray  this  conception 
of  democracy  at  home,  or  in  our  dealings 
with  other  nations,  would  mean  in  the  end, 
the  betrayal  of  America  Itself — and  of  the 
whole  world.  Then,  as  new,  the  American 
which  stood  for  this  conception  was  the 
last  best  hope  of  man  on  earth. 

Thus  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  that  while 
peace  Is  ever  more  to  be  sought  and  striven 
for  than  war,  an  evil  peace  is  not  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  good  war.  So  he  fought  a  good 
war  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  dignity  and 
equality  of  every  individual  rather  than  ac- 
cept a  bad  peace  which  would  compromise 
that  truth. 

In  1918 — and  again  in  1941— this  Nation 
made  the  Llncolnlan  decision.  This  time 
the  masters  and  tyrants  who  would  enslave 
their  brothers  were  Germans  and  Japanese, 
and  their  cohorts.  And  once  again  we 
Americans  and  our  great  allies  vanquished 
these  tyrants.  Once  again  the  tree  of  liberty 
was  watered  with  the  blood  of  heroic  free- 
man. 

No  nation,  Lincoln  said,  can  long  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free.  Do  we  deny  today 
that  no  world  can  endure  half  slave  and  half 
free?  The  drama  has  widened  in  scope. 
The  players  are  numbered  by  the  hundreds 
of  millions  instead  of  millions.  But  the 
proposition  which  was  true  In  the  days  of 
flintlock  and  cannon  is  no  less  true  In  the 
age  of  rocket  plane  and  atomic  bomb.  They 
merely  emphasize  the  fact  that  our  peril  Is 
greater  If  we  do  not  accept  It. 

Let  us  face  this  fact.  too.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  not  come  to  his  profound  belief  In 
the  dignity  of  the  Individual  man  and  the 
nature  of  his  rights  by  consulting  Gallup 
polls  or  Drew  Pearson's  column,  or  even  the 
shrewdest  statesmen  of  his  own  or  other  na- 
tions He  tells  us  himself  that  he  came  to 
it  on  his  knees — he  got  it  from  God.  It  is 
one  of  the  tragic  paradoxes  of  divine  Justice 
that  those  who  will  not  get  their  political 
dl-ectlon  on  their  knees  from  this  Supreme 
Authority  are  driven  In  the  end  anyway  to 
their  knees  to  get  it  from  a  tyrant,  with  this 
difference:  God  lets  us  rise  from  our  knees 
to  walk  like  freemen.  We  stay  on  our  knees 
for  the  tyrant. 


It  is  In  the  light  tonight  of  these  cardinal 
beliefs  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  all  Ameri- 
cans share,  that  I  wish  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  America's  foreign  policy  since  the 
days  of  Teheran  and  Yalta. 

Now  there  are  very  few  Americans  who, 
when  the  facts  are  presented  to  them,  do  not 
know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
even  in  so-called  foreign  questions.  For 
example,  every  American  knew,  regardless  of 
what  he  thought  his  Nation  ought  to  do 
about  it,  that  Hitler's  persecution  of  the  Jews 
was  wrong.  He  knew  that  the  Fascist  sup- 
preision  of  all  minority  rights,  and  expressed 
opposition  to  that  suppression  was  wrong. 
He  knew  that  Japan's  attempt  to  dismember 
China  was  wrong,  and  that  the  rape  of  Nan- 
king was  wrong.  And  there  Is  not  an  Ameri- 
can today  who  does  not  know  that  a  political 
system  like  the  Soviet  system,  which  keep* 
18,000.000  people  out  of  180,000,000  in  con- 
centration and  forced  labor  camps  is  wrong — 
morally  wrong — however  much  apologists  for 
that  system  may  seek  to  Justify  It  In  terms  of 
the  well-being  and  comfort  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  stay  outside  of  th  «e  camps.  Now. 
it  may  well  be  that  the  Soviet  system  of 
secret  police,  and  firing  squads,  and  the  ob- 
literation of  all  minority  expression  with 
propaganda  or  bullets  may  one  day  produce 
a  free  and  prosperous  society.  All  things  are 
possible  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of  man,  for 
they  are  always  capable  of  transfiguration,  so 
we  may  yet  see  Russia  pluck  the  figs  of  lib- 
erty from  the  thistles  of  oppression.  But  the 
present  U  what  It  is.  And  today's  crop  of 
evil  cannot  be  Justified  by  the  hope  of  to- 
morrow's good  harvest. 

I  mention  Russia's  teeming  concentration 
camps,  and  multitudinous  slave  labor  gangs, 
whether  native  or  imported  from  conquered 
countries,  as  they  are  today,  with  the  acqui- 
escence of  our  State  Department,  becaiise 
this  day  Is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a  man 
who  condemned  slavery  everywhere.  Per- 
^apw  some  will  feel  that  to  mention  this 
most  wicked  and  yet  characteristic  aspect  of 
our  world  neighbor,  Russia,  Is  to  agitate  the 
waters  of  International  comity,  and  preju- 
dice the  goal  of  international  understanding 
My  retort  to  any  such.  Is  the  retort  of  Lin- 
coln, "You  will  never  get  me  to  support 
measures  which  I  believe  to  be  wrong,  al- 
though by  so  doing  I  may  accomplish  that 
which  I  believe  to  be  right." 

And  yet — you  will  ask  at  once,  should  not 
the  Soviet  Government  enjoy  the  same  right 
of  sovereignty  over  their  Internal  affairs  that 
we  enjoy  and  must  always  demand  for  our- 
selves? They  should  decidedly.  But  this 
political  fact  of  sovereignty  over  their  inter- 
nal affairs  in  no  wise  alters  the  moral  fact 
that,  wherever  our  Government  and  our 
State  Department  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
Russian  policies  or  propaganda  which  seek  to 
extend,  and  solidify  the  area  of  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  to  acquire  from  other 
nations  human  fodder  for  them,  we  are 
abetting  the  cause  of  tyranny  and  betraying 
the  cause  of  liberty  for  all  mankind.  I  can- 
not speak  more  plainly,  for  if  I  could  I  would 
do  so.  Nor  do  I  exempt  from  censure  our 
administration's  acquiescence  in  the  colonial 
policies  of  the  Dutch  and  British  and  French 
in  Indonesia,  where  hundreds  of  natives  are 
being  slaughtered  for  the  crime  of  seeking 
the  freedom  promised  them  by  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

Yes,  my  Republican  friends,  this  adminis- 
tration has  abetted  the  cause  of  tyranny  In 
many  areas  through  the  world ,  ever  since  the 
days  of  Teheran.  I  will  not  burden  you  with 
a  detailed  recital  of  those  betrayals,  great 
and  small,  of  our  democratic  faith  which 
was  once  rooted  in  Llncolnlan  principles. 
You  know  them  as  well  as  I  do. 

In  1914  the  conscience  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world  was  outraged  when  Kaiser  Bill 
referred  to  his  agreement  with  little  Belgium 
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ifTup  of  paper."     And  what  shall  we 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter?    This  doc- 
guaranteed  to   martyred  Poland,  no 
every  nation  In  the  world,  the  right 
Ine    its   own   government    by    free 
tic  processes.     Is  that   an   honored 
or  tsnt  it  also  just  a  scrap  of  pa- 
?     Ask  Latrlans.  Estonians.  Llthua- 
1  Itmgarlans.  Austrtans.  and  almost  any 
■uropean.     Ask   the  Yugoslavs  who 
to  answer  or  dc  not  fear  to  answer. 
U   staggering   of    European    and 
peoples  who  fought  tn  this  war  on  our 
▼  klUntly  In   the  open,  or  hunted  like 
la   the    undergrounds,    because    they 
the  promises  given  them  by  a  demo- 
.Lmerlran  administration  that  If  they 
they  would  wtn  the  chance  to  have 
type   economy,    an    American- 
representative  system,  an  American 
freedom.     Without  them  we  might 
won  the  war     What  do  they  think 
honor  no*-' 
you.  In  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Teheran    has    all    this    been    so? 
why.  do  millions  of  Innocent  men. 
and  children — the  starving,  hunted. 
Siberia-bound  men.  women,  and 
of  our  allies,  no  leas  than  the  van- 
ones    to    whom    Lincoln    addressed 
"malloe  toward  none  and  charity 
all"  think  today  that  is  an  American 
as  burled  with  Abraham  Lincoln? 
la  the  explanation?     We  must  seek 
own  hearu.  no  leas  than   In   the 
our  leaders     For  the  slow  and  bitter 
of  our  noblest  American  principles 
Conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  since  the 
Talta  and   Tehran    la   a   matter   for 
e  may  quite  suddenly  and  terribly  be 
account  In  an  atomic  age. 
explanations    suggest    themselves: 
Is  the  kindest — and  the  most  un- 
rhe  Oemocrauc  administration  which 
our  foreign  policy  for  thirteen 
may  no  longer  know  the  difference 
right    :  nd    wmn^      After   all.    they 
growi    hopelessly  wedded,  through 
In  power,  to  the  fashionable  thefts 
la  altogether  an  economic  animal, 
moral   one.     Such   a    belief   goes 
hand  with  the  thesis  that  the  end 
Jurtlflea    any    means,    and    that    the 
1  of  men  and  nations  la  material  se- 
Such   men   will   be   forever   asking, 
or  that  policy  protect  our  phyalcal 
ncrease  our  trade,  maintain  our  poel- 
he  world's  leading  power?     Such  men 
inquire   how    these    policies   will 
liberties  of  men  everywhere,  or  if 
1  increase  liberty  at  home  or  abroad. 
ill  not  know— or  care— that  It 
to  make  the  promises  we  did  In 
Charter,  and  then  to  break  them, 
it  is  dilBcult  or  risky  or  dangerous,  or 
keep    them.      Such    men   did    not 
r  care — that  it  was  wrong  to  accede 
<  Itamamberment  of  Poland,  when  we 
we  would  1.0C;  to  fail  to  carry  out 
of  free  elections  in   Europe: 
resist  with  every  diplomatic  means 
disposal    what   Is   happeninK    In   In- 
Above  all  they  just  may  not  know — 
It  Is  wrong  to  allow  the  Inno- 
of  many  European  countries 
imprisoned,  or  sent  into  slavwy 
numbers.      I   know   as  you  do.  that 
men   in   this  administration  who 
by  that  venireance  which  prop- 
to  the  Lord,  that  they  cannot  see 
the  red  curtain  of  their  hate  that  it 
for  this  Nation  to  adopt  economic 
n  Germany  which  will  result  In  the 
starvation   of   children   and   preg- 
pollcles  which,  if  they  are  not 
will  in  the  end.  turn  all  of  Europe 
wstllentlal    poorbouae.      That   some 
of  this  administration  and  the  pre- 
may  have  lost  their  moral  sense, 
Ifcey  do  not  know  right  from  wrong. 
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charity  from  hate,  freedom  from  slavery. 
truth  from  lies,  a  Christian  conscience  from  a 
barbarian  one.  Is,  as  I  say,  possible.  But  It 
Is  not  likely.  For  all  Americans,  who  are  not 
totalltarians  In  disguise,  have  too  long  lived 
In  the  "'.Imate  of  freedom  to  be  eai-lly  de- 
ceived on  such  matters.  Their  forefathers 
and  sons,  who  died  In  many  wars  that  It 
should  be  preserved,  have  left  them  a  most 
Intrusive  legacy  of  liberty. 

Secondly,  the  men  who  conduct  our  foreign 
policy  msy  know  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  but  may  wish  to  avoid  contem- 
plating It  In  terms  of  our  Allies  and  our 
nelghlx)rs.  because  to  do  so  Is  too  painful  to 
the  American  mind,  which  Is  naturally  opti- 
mistic naturally  Inclined  to  see  the  best  In 
everything,  naturally  Indulgent  to  the  ways 
of  others.  W;  are.  perhaps,  no  longer  a  na- 
tion of  Pollyannas.  but  like  little  Orphan 
Annies,  it  takes  an  awful  lot  to  disillusion  us. 
I  sometimes  think  that  otir  present  policy 
might  be  called  the  "three  monkeys  policy": 
"See  no  evil,  hear  no  evil,  say  no  evil  "  But. 
alas,  the  oceans  have  been  breached  at  last 
and  troubled  Europe  and  Asia,  once  so  re- 
mote, are  on  our  very  threshold  This  Is  the 
age  of  rocket  bomb,  atomic  bomb,  radio  and 
radar  which  reaches  to  the  moon.  This  Is 
one  world  and  Europe  and  Asia  are  In  It. 
and  there  U  evil  there,  such  as  we  have 
never  known  here,  or  had  to  deal  with  be- 
fore. If  evil  Is  to  be  vanquished,  it  must 
be  understood,  it  must  be  seen  and  heard: 
and  hard  and  true  things  must  be  said  of  It. 
that  It  may  be  shamed  which,  by  Ood's 
mercy  It  often  surprisingly  Is  And  we  must 
be  encouraged  to  face  it.  In  order  that  we 
may  resist  It.  and  diminish  It.  before  It  can 
thrive  and  grow  beyond  our  strength  to  re- 
sist or  diminish. 

If  only  our  own  leaders  knew  today  how  a 
little  plain  courage,  some  honest  !<peaklng  of 
the  truth,  a  small  but  clear  challenge  to 
man's  love  ever3rwhere  of  freedom,  could  stop 
much  of  this  evil  dead  In  Its  tracks.  There 
Is  nothing  more  Infectious  than  courage. 
And  If  our  leaders  did  not  know  this  yester- 
day, they  should  know  it  today,  since  Prime 
Minister  Ernie  Bevln.  tha*  proletarian,  horny 
handed  and  exceedingly  rude  son  of  toll, 
spoke  up  at  London. 

So  there  are  two  possibilities  which  might 
explain  the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  by  New  Deal  sUtesmen.  (a) 
that  they  have  not  known,  since  Teheran,  the 
difference  between  right  or  wrong,  and  (b) 
that  like  optimistic  monkeys,  they  have 
Ignored  the  moral  obligation  placed  on  men, 
to  look  right  and  wrong  squarely  In  the  face 
and  choose  between  them — at  least  In  their 
utterances.  Either  ignorance  or  fatuouaness 
or  both  may  have  formed  a  foreign  policy, 
which  la  carrying  ua  and  the  world  to  the 
brink  of  another  catastrophe. 

But  there  Is  a  third  and.  I  believe,  sounder 
reason,  why  the  men  of  this  administration 
have  all  but  failed  the  cause  of  International 
jtistice  to  which  the  AUantlc  Charter,  no  less 
than  the  blood  of  our  sons  have  pledged  us. 
The  answer.  I  believe,  is  fear,  outright, 
downright,  funk.  Pear  for  their  political 
fortunea  and  their  oOcea. 

We  hear  them  tell  us  that  the  world  U 
wearied  of  war.  wearied  to  a  point  of  despair, 
ao  that  every  appeasement  is  justified  as  a 
(bariuble  act  which  spares  the  world  even 
tbt  shadow  of  a  shudder  about  further  blood- 
abed.  Is  it  not  then  remarkable  that  In 
Europe  and  Asia  today  many  men  who  have 
already  endured  long  terrible  years  of  Hght- 
Ing  and  bombardment  and  pestilence  and 
famine,  are  still  not  too  wearied  to  risk  tor- 
ture and  exile  and  slavery,  and  still  seek 
arms  to  defend  their  pollUcal  convictions? 
Does  thU  not  suggest  that  the  question  In 
Europe  Is  still  not  s?ttled?  Certainly  Amer- 
icans are  wearied  of  the  war  and  want  peace; 
want  their  men  home;  want  to  disarm;  want 
to  get  on  with  their  American  lives  and  for- 
tunes.   And  this  weaiiness  is  certainly  some- 


thing of  which  even  the  most  fearicas  states- 
man today  must  take  cognizance.  But  this 
is  not  altogether  the  reason  why  our  New 
Deal  Statesmen  gloss  over  every  European 
and  Asiatic  Incident  which  might  agitate 
our  war-torn  nerves.  The  rea.son  is  that  they 
will  not.  dare  not.  tell  the  American  people 
the  plain  truths  and  the  wild  facs  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  situations,  that  have 
developed  as  a  .esult  of  Teheran,  Talta 
London,  and  Potsdam.  They  will  not.  or  dare 
not.  tell  us  the  commitments  that  were 
overtly  or  secretly  made  In  moments  of  war's 
extremities  by  a  mortally  111  President,  and 
perhaps  mortally  scared  State  Department 
advisers.  Some  of  these  commitments  were 
bad.  and  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  the  whole 
American  people  before  they  are  fulfilled; 
some  of  them  are  good,  but  cannot  be  ful- 
filled without  a  realistic  and  Idealistic  ex- 
planation of  why  they  must  be  fulfilled,  even 
at  the  further  sacrifice  of  our  national  w«>alth 
and  individual  comforts.  Why  Is  It  so  hard 
for  the  men  in  power  todsy  to  tell  these 
truths?  Because  the  man  In  the  White 
House  today,  and  the  men  who  run  our  Sute 
Department,  have  Inherited  from  a  former 
administration  and  furthered,  alas,  a  policy 
full  of  commltmenta  so  complex,  so  oblique, 
so  secret,  so  confused,  so  personal,  and  whim- 
sical, that  it  would  take  a  political  genius  to 
unravel  It  alone.  But  perhaps  If  It  were 
laid  before  all  the  people,  perhaps  all  of  ua 
together  could  unravel  It. 

Perhaps  all  of  us  together.  If  we  were  In- 
spu-ed  anew  with  the  principles  of  Lincoln, 
would  see  the  gigantic  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram through,  to  which  we  have  been  com- 
mitted. Cowardly  men  now  In  office  fear 
that  we  shall  rebel  as  s  nation  If  asked  to 
assinne  it.  And.  oh  how  they  fear  our  wrath 
when  we  discover  all  that  has  been  done,  or 
left  undone,  to  make  a  peace  in  Europe.  So. 
unable  to  confess  the  failure  of  a  previous 
administration,  with  whose  prestige  their 
own  is  politically  linked  lor  better  or  worse. 
Democratic  leaders  today,  in  House  and  Sen- 
ate and  In  Sute  Department,  have  been 
forced  to  adopt  appeasement  as  their  policy— 
appeafement  of  nations  that  they  fear  to 
speak  up  to.  or  back  to.  lest  secret  agree- 
ments, or  agreements  that  now  seem  to  betray 
the  common  man  of  Europe  and  Asia,  be 
angrily  revealed,  and  the  revelation  will  blast 
them  all  out  of  office;  appeasement  of  the 
electorate,  that  Is  naturally  demanding  the 
reward  that  a  previous  administration  prom- 
ised so  larlahly  out  of  this  war— an  Imn-edl- 
ate.  long,  happy  democratic  peace  in  the 
world  Dare  these  men  who  served  that  ad- 
ministration and  also  serve  this  one.  admit 
that  this  peace  has  already  been  frittered 
away  bit  by  bit?  They  do  not.  The  old  New 
Deal  curse  now  falls  upon  far  less  Inspired 
and  less  adroit  successors.  They  are  doomed 
still  to  please  everybody  every  Monday  morn- 
ing— and  to  promise  endlessly  what  no  man 
alive  can  deliver:  A  painlessly  achieved 
Utopia  come  next  Michaelmas  However,  they 
are  wiae  enough  to  know  that  even  though 
they  told  the  truth,  it  might  save  the  people, 
but  It  would  not  save  them.  For  when  Amer- 
icans see  that.  New  Deal  sUtesmen  scuttled 
the  ship,  they  are  certainly  not  going  to  vote 
for  them  to  salvage  the  cargo. 

What  is  the  result  of  s  foreign  policy  which 
someUmes  cannot  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  which  sometimes  does  not  wish 
to  see.  hear,  or  speak  of  evil,  and  which 
always  fears  to  tell  the  people  that  e^ni  has 
been  done  by  ourselves,  and  by  others?  The 
men  m  power  hope  that  the  result — the  Im- 
mediate reatilt  will  be  reelection,  power,  pres- 
tige, patronage.  Yes.  plums  for  the  few  to- 
day, but  what  for  the  many  tomorrow?  You 
know  the  answer  to  that.  It  was  the  same 
thousands  of  years  ago.  it  is  the  same  today: 
a  time  of  parlous  peace,  and  dubious  pros- 
perity. Men  will  buy.  sell,  prosper  a  little, 
marry,  build  houses,  eat.  drink,  and  be 
"'•'Ty— and  then  the  flood,  or  the  Are.  the 
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rain  of  atomic  bombs  tipon  our  cities,  wiping 
out  millions.  Then.  Indeed,  we  may  all  fall 
on  our  knees— but  too  late  ever  to  rise  as 
free  Americans. 

Will  this  come  to  pass?  Quite  honestly  I 
believe  that  It  will  not  come  to  pass.  Be- 
cause I  believe  that  there  Is  no  situation  In 
Europe  or  Asia  tod.ny  which  Is  not  amenable 
to  wise  statesmanship.  And  I  believe  that  In 
the  crucial  years  ahead  we  will  choose  wise 
statesmen,  and  an  administration  whose  poli- 
cies win  conform  to  the  principles  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  Then  the  ways  of  peace  will 
begin  to  open  lor  all  men. 

"The  way  to  oegin  Is  to  elect  a  Republican 
Congress  in  1946  and  a  Republican  adniinis- 
tration  in  1948.  And  only  In  this  way  shall 
we  learn  the  truth  about  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy — the  truth  that  when  revealed 
will  set  us  free  to  work  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom ever>-where.  The  choice  Is  the  people's. 
It  Is  our  task  to  lay  before  them  the  nature 
of  the  choice.     Let  us  see  to  It. 

And  then  Indeed  this  Nation,  under  God. 
will  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  And  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  will  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Geo.  Omar  N.  Bradley 

,    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZIE 

OF   LOtnsl.lNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  in.sert  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Shreveport  Times  of" 
February  10,  1946: 

IS     BtADLrV     TOO     BIG     FOX     HIS     BOOTS? 

The  curt  refusal  of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Administrator  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  to 
attend  a  special  session  of  the  American  Le- 
gion executive  committee  for  .  man-to-man 
talk  on  GI  problems  Is  direct  affront  to  every 
m»mber  of  that  organization  His  trite  state- 
ment that  he  is  too  busy  to  attend  the  Le- 
gion committee  session  cnlied  by  National 
Commander  John  Stelle.  but  that  the  com- 
mittee may  call  nt  his  ofQce  If  It  wishes  Is 
amazing  Indication  of  narrow  and  picayune 
Viewpoint.  It  is  in  no  way  compatible  with 
efficient  and  sympathetic  handling  of  vlul 
problems  of  millions  ol  men  who  wore  their 
Nation's  uniform  In  two  world  wars. 

General  Bradley's  Job  Is  not  to  dictate  to 
veterans  and  their  representatives,  but  to 
se?k  to  serve  them  In  every  possible  way  He 
Is  net  now  holding  down  a  battlefield  combat 
post  where  everyone  must  go  forward  or  back- 
ward at  the  snap  of  his  fingers.  He  Is  In  a 
post  of  civilian  administration  of  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  pobtwai  benefits  provided  by 
Federal  law  for  mil  .  >n8  of  men  who  have 
gone  back  to  civilian  life,  or  shortly  will  do 
so. 

The  invitation  of  Commander  Stelle  to 
General  Bradley  was  courteous  and  timely. 
It  followed  the  exchange  of  statements  in 
which  Mr.  Stelle,  in  his  official  Legion  ca- 
pacity, revealed  that  GI  benefit  cases  and 
queries  of  several  hundred  thousand  veterans 
are  stalemated  in  the  Veterans'  Bureau — 7.000 
cf  them  being  cases  requiring  Immediate  hos- 
pitalization and  more  than  200,000  of  them 
being  appltcatlcns  for  medical  attention. 
General  Bradley  never  has  answered  these 
charges  adequately.  He  merely  has  cast  per- 
sonal aspersion  on  Mr  Stelle — and  now  de- 
liberately has  slighted  the  guiding  body  of  the 
whole  Legion.  Mr.  Stelle  went  all  the  way  In 
calling  a  special  session  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  In  oflering  to  turn  lU  whole  ses- 


sion over  to  General  Bradley  In  the  hope  that 
some  means  could  be  found  to  end  the  con- 
fusion, delay,  and  Incompetency  which  con- 
cededly  exists  In  various  activities  of  the 
Veterans'  Bureau.  Instead  of  seizing  this  op- 
portunity to  help  the  GI's,  General  Bradley 
turned  his  back. 

General  Bradley  should  realize  that  no 
man  Is  too  big  to  go  to  the  American  Legion 
on  its  Invitation  and  In  behalf  of  the  prob- 
lems of  veterans.  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  never  have  hesitated  to  do  so  and 
General  Bradley,  even  with  his  record  of 
combat  leadership,  still  Is  only  one  veteran 
among  millions  who  fought  in  two  wars,  and 
who  made  him  great,  and  he  stlU  is  only  one 
general  among  scores  of  magnificent  generals. 
He  should  realize  also  that  every  law  on  the 
Federal  statute  hooks  today  In  behalf  of 
veterans  was  put  there  mainly  with  the 
backing  and  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Legion  and  that  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which 
Is  the  "constitution"  under  which  the  Vet- 
erans' Bureau  operates  today,  not  only  was 
conceived  and  put  through  Congress  by  the 
Legion,  but  was  conceived  and  spearheaded 
personally  by  Mr   Stelle. 

All  of  the  GI  benefits  which  General  Brad- 
ley now  administers,  and  all  of  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  office  from  which  he  admin- 
isters them,  stem  directly  or  Indirectly  from 
the  American  Legion  as  an  organization  or 
from  its  members  as  Individuals,  with  other 
minor  organizations  giving  all  the  help  they 
could.  If  General  Bradley  is  not  big  enough 
to  understand  that  and  to  profit  by  the 
knowledge,  then  In  our  opinion  he  is  not  big 
enough  for  the  biggest  veterans  Job  In  the 
world  and  Commander  Stelle  may  have  been 
entirely  right  In  suggesting  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  appointed  a  civilian 
with  greater  administrative  perspective, 
broader  viewpoint,  and  more  sympathetic 
realization  of  the  job  at  hand. 


Cut  Bank  Jaycees  Send  Invitation  lo  UNO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  D'EWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks-,  I  in- 
clude an  article  from  the  Cut  Bank 
Pioneer  Press,  Cut  Bank,  Mont.,  February 
8,  containing  the  text  of  a  letter  received 
from  Mr.  Wilbur  P.  Werner,  president  of 
the  Cut  Bank  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. In  additicn  to  the  paragraphs 
contained  in  this  article,  Mr,  Werner 
added  the  following  postscript: 

The  UNO  delegates  -o  San  Francisco  meet- 
ing are  familiar  with  Glacier  National  Park, 
for  their  special  trdln  stopped  1  day  on  their 
return  east. 

JATCXI3   SEND   INVITATION    TO   tJNO 

(EorroR's  Norr. — The  following.  Inspired 
by  the  objections  of  some  of  the  landed  aris- 
tocracy in  New  England  to  having  the  center 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization  located 
In  their  back  yards,  was  dispatched  early  this 
week  to  Associated  Press  and  Unltetl  Press  for 
publication  in  eastern  newspapers.) 

The  Cut  Bank  (Mont.)  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  views  with  alarm  and  amazement 
the  Inhospitable  attitude  of  certain  areas 
along  the  stern  and  rock-bound  coast  of  New 
England,  In  protesting  the  location  of  head- 
quarters for  UNO.  The  smug  silk-stocking 
residents  of  that  part  of  America  by  this  act 
are  casting  discredit  upon  the  entire  Nation. 

The  friendly  and  hospitable  mountain  west 
wishes  to  save  our  country  further  embarrass- 


ment by  suggesting  consideration  of  Glnc'.er 
National  Park  as  the  permanent  home  for  this 
peace-promoting  organization. 

Here  they  will  find  a  haven  of  detachment 
amid  the  Nation's  most  scenic  surroundings, 
a  perfect  spot  for  rest,  recreation,  contempla- 
tion and  Inspiration,  far  removed  from  the 
foggy  and  soggy  locales  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board or  the  congested  Industrial  areas  of  the 
western  coastal  country,  with  rail,  plane  and 
Klghway  conveniences  to  transport  them  at 
leisure  periods  to  other  nearby  scenic  places 
particularly  the  majestic  Canadian  Rockies 

Nearby  is  the  reservation  of  the  West's  most 
romantic  and  dominant  Indian  tribe,  the 
Blackfeet,  once  robust  and  gallant  warriors, 
who  now  dedicate  their  days  to  the  arts  of 
peace.  Their  contribution  to  two  World  Wars 
was  outstanding  and  their  returning  sons 
would  give  warm  welcome  and  wise  counsel 
If  such  were  solicited  to  the  leaders  of  this 
world  organization. 

Montana's  congressional  delegation  Is  being 
urged  by  the  Cut  Bank  Jaycees  to  present 
the  Glacier  Park  Invitation  to  the  proper  UNO 
authorities. 

WiLBTm  P.  Werner. 
President.  Cut  Bank  (Mont.)  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Obstacle  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday   February  13,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
the  following  article  by  George  Fielding 
Eliot  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  of  February  8,  1946.  It 
is  well  worth  reading: 

NINETEFNTH  CENTTTRT  NATIONALISM  CALLED 
OrSTACLE  TO  TWENTIETH  CENTX.TKT  PEACE — 
riTSSI*  IS  SEEN  LAGGING  BEHIND  UNITED  STATES 
AND  BRITAIN  BY  CLINGING  TO  OLD  SUSPICIONS. 
OLD  PRESSURE  POLmCS,  AND  OUTDATED  IDEA  OF 

sEcuRrrT 

(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  fruitful  prog- 
ress In  world  organization  Is  the  tendency 
to  think  of  twentieth  century  problems  In 
nineteenth-century  terms.  Future  relations 
between  the  Western  World  and  the  Russians 
will  depend  almost  entirely  on  whether  we 
of  the  West  can  get  the  Russians  to  come  out 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  Join  us  lo 
the  twentieth. 

The  nineteenth  century  was  the  century  ol 
nationalism.  The  struggle  between  nations 
for  power,  for  wealth,  for  colonial  possessions 
was  its  unvarying  motif.  It  saw  the  parti- 
tion of  Africa  and  much  of  Asia  among  the 
European  powers.  As  it  closed,  men  were 
talking — some  with  anxiety,  some  with  eager 
greed — of  the  partition  of  China.  It  saw  no 
great  wars  after  Waterloo,  but  it  sowed  the 
red  seeds  of  the  two  most  terrible  wars  In 
all  history. 

The  twentieth  century  Is  the  century  of 
peoples.  It  is  the  century  In  which  man 
must  face  the  fact  that  the  machines  he  has 
made  with  which  to  carry  on  national  strug- 
gles will  destroy  blm  as  an  Individual  unless 
they  are  controlled  In  the  common  mterest 
of  all  men.  It  Is  the  century  in  which  im- 
perialism and  nationalism  become  obsolete 
because  they  are  no  longer  compatible  with 
human  survival.  It  Is  the  century  in  which 
the  rights  and  the  necessities  of  man  as  an 
Individual  must  take  precedence  over  the 
ambitions   of    nations,    else    we    shall    have 
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men   or  nations  remaining  on   the 

thla  blackened  planet. 

gfrneral.  the  American  pef>p)e  have  faced 

thla   elemental   chancre      Not   wholly. 

thout  reservation*  and   nostalgia   for 

old   days.     But   pretty   definitely. 

that.     In  general,  the  Brltiah  people 

1  aced  up  to  It.     It  may  not  have  pene- 

the  center*  of  Intrenched  cnnserra- 

eltber  country,  but  the  average  num 

to  understand  It.  and   that   la 

Its  effect  on  Government  policy 

'  re  see  Americans  In  China,  for  all  the 

hesitations,  and  wrong  starts,  do- 

the  whole  a  good  job  of  helping  the 

people  to  stand  on  their  own  feet 

ume  responsibility  for  their  own  fu- 

thelr  share   in   rcaponslblllty   for 

of  the  world      We  are  no  longer 

in   temia  of  the  Chinese   market. 

thinking  in  terms  of  getting  400.000,- 

h^man  beings  Into  useful  participation 

world's  affairs. 

see  the  British  doing  much  the  same 

In  India.     The  "lifeline  of  the  British 

■  Is  a  nlneteenth-ceniury  myth    Three 

Lancashire  cotton  spinners  no  longer 

'  tn  the  basU  of  making  shlrta  and  loln- 

for  400.000  000  Indiana.    The  responsl- 

rentieth-ceiitury    Englishman    \s    now 

of  India  In  terms  not  of  "how  much 

make  out  of  this  country?"  but  rather 

»n  We  get  all  the**  people  Into  a  post- 

Inhere  they  can  govern  themselves  and 

responsible  citizens  of  a  world  com- 

of  which  we  are  citizens,  too?  " 

becoming  pretty  9«-nerally  understood 

•  isUvwl  people  or  miserable  people  any- 

are  a  0>Ti§w  to  ali  other  peoples;  that 

dnndltlona  tand  to  form  a  vacuum  into 

forces  which  are  perlloua  to  al)  of  us 

and  where  they  may  take  root, 
the  Riisalans  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  ap- 
theae  twentieth-century  principles  to 
conduct   of    their    relations   witt    other 
The  Soviet  Ooverumeut  has  accom-* 
a  literal  miracle  In  Its  ecenomK  prog- 
The  condition  -f  the  Soviet  citizen  as 
with   that   of  the   subject   of   the 
so  vastly  improved  as  to  beg"»r  com- 
But  the  Soviet  r*  tiers  are  still  not 
rulers.      The    few   still   control    the 
of  the  millions,  rather  than  being  con- 
by    them.      The    statesmen    of    the 
n  are  far  leas  subject  to  popular  anxte- 
are  the  politicians  of  Washrngton 
Their  fears  and  supictons  born 
in^teenth-century  conditions  ard  nlne- 
■century  survlvala  are  still  with  them, 
still    seek    nineteenth-century    solu- 
of   the   problems   of   RiLssian   security. 
Ill  think  in  term^  of  bufle    states,  of 
by  pressure  and  intrigue  the  lands 
they  think  t>-ey  need      They 
lUlng  to  trust  othr     .   becaui>e  they 
fet  understand  how  clearly  the  Amerl- 
British   peoples  see  the  compelling 
of  a  people's  petkce.     They  do  not 
that   we  who  are   living   In   the 
century  may  be  far  more  frankly 
far  more  surely  trustee,  than  we 
Ijave  been  50  years  ago   simply  because 
Jonty  of  our  citizens  are  coming  to 
that  unless  we  la.  the  foundations  of 
ice  we  shall  never  build  our  v^rld- 
of  peace  and  Justice-  -and  that 
all  perish  in  the  ruins  of  that  failure, 
not  a  question  of  superior  morality, 
[juestion  of  undentanding  the  neces- 
aelf-preaervation. 

has  often   been   remarked   In   these 
the  central  political  problem  of  our 
to  establish  conflden-    cooperation 
the    Russians    and    the    'wo    great 
democracies,  surely  the  heart  of  that 
li  to  find  means  to  bring  the  Rus- 
the  twentieth  cti -ury — politically 
as  economically — to  Induce  them  to 
there  la  no  real  •ccurlty  and  no  real 
the  method  and  devices  of  the  Im- 
age. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaiooN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Ore*'or.lan,  cf  February  10, 
1946: 

THE  roarr- NINTH  stats 

Congre^is  should  heeiute  no  longtf  In 
making  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  forty- 
ninth  State  of  the  Union.  The  report  of 
the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Territories 
Committee  recommending  statehood  oiight 
to  banish  any  lingering  doubts  is  to  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  readiness  of 
Hawaiis  heterogeneous  502.000  residents  to 
take  their  place  in  the  society  of  States 

There  was  a  time  when  politicians  of  isola- 
tionist leanings  opposed  the  admlaaion  of 
Hawaii  becauae  of  fear  that  if  the  Jape  at- 
tacked the  state  the  United  Sutes  would 
have  to  go  to  war.  The  refuution  of  this 
shameful  theory  has  been  complete.  The 
Japs  attacked  the  Terriu>ry.  and  cone  hesi- 
tated tc  defend  it. 

ijlnce  the  end  of  the  war.  tn  which  Ha- 
wauans  of  all  ancestries  played  a  magnificent 
part,  the  prmcipal  objection  to  statehood 
has  been  on  racial  grounds.  The  apprehen- 
sion has  been  expressed  openly  that  Japa- 
nese-Americans, voting  as  a  bloc,  might  dom- 
inate elections  and  send  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen of  that  race  to  Washington. 
•  We  make  no  distinction  between  Ameri- 
cans of  Japanese  or  other  ancestry.  The  Ha- 
waiian Nisci  have  a  glorloii.^  combat  rectvd 
and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would 
do  less  well  In  politics.  Of  the  194.5  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory.  34  4  percent  were 
Caucasians.  32  5  percent  Japanese.  23  per- 
cent pure  H.iwalians,  122  percent  part  Ha- 
walians.  18  percent  Puerto  R!rans.  6  per- 
cent Chinese.  1  4  percent  Koreans.  9  3  per- 
cent Filipinos  0  2  percent  of  other  racial 
origins.  While  the  Caucasian  population  has 
Increased  steadily,  the  iiQinber  of  persons 
of  Japanese  ancestry  has  declined  from  a 
high  of  437  percent  of  population  in  1920, 
because  of  Immigration  restrictions. 

The  Japanese  have  not  been  active  In  Ha- 
waiian politics  in  proptortlon  to  their  num- 
bers, while  the  fewer  Chinese  have  been  very 
active.  The  subcommittee  formed  the  opin- 
ion that  bloc  voting  by  Japanese-Americans 
is  not  likely  to  assume  serious  proportions 
because  they  are  divided  among  themselves 
on  political.  .«oclal.  and  economic  questions 
as  markedly  as  other  racial  groups.  The  non- 
Caucasian  and  nonnatlve  resldent.s  of  Hnwall 
do  not  look  toward  the  old  countries  for 
guidance  Their  Interest  is  In  Hawaii  and 
the  United  States. 

In  any  event  the  popul.it ion  of  Hawaii  was 
nuxed  when  the  United  States  annexed  the 
Islands.  It  was  not  a  bar  to  annexation,  and 
is  not  an  obsUcle  to  Statehood. 

The  truth  is  that  the  people  of  the  Islands 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  democracy  better 
than  many  on  the  mainland.  The  varied 
races  live  and  work  together  harmoniously. 
Riicial  Intolerance  and  bigotry  are  almost 
nontlBtent.  Intermarriages  have  increased. 
IbuMtnlc  standards  are  high.  Education  Is 
far  advanced.  Legislative  movements  have 
been  initiated  to  limit  the  financial,  indus- 
trial, and  agricxUtural  dominance  of  the  "big 
five"  families,  and  small  business  ventiures 
have  multiplied. 

Hawaii  has  been  s  Tprrltory  for  46  vears. 
In  the  plebiscite  of  1939  its  citizens  voted  in 
a  majority  of  67  percent  for  statehood. 
Mainland  polls  show  abcut  the  same  sentl- 


BMnt  for  admission  cf  Hawaii  Distance  Is 
BO  iQBfer  a  barrier — flying  time  to  the  main- 
land is  from  12  to  18  hours  The  Territory's 
population  is  greater  than  that  of  any  ot^er. 
except  Oklahoma,  at  the  time  a€  admlasion 
to  the  Union. 

Hawallans  of  all  ancestries  have  adequately 
demonstrated  their  patriotism  and  loyalty 
and  their  qualifications  for  equality  of  status 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


Feeder  Air  Lioea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or    MINNXSOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVTS 

Wednesday.  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  January  28.  1946.  is-sue  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Star- Journal,  entitled  "Feeder 
Air  Llne.s": 

mod    All    LINES 

America  already  is  far  Into  the  air  age. 
but  the  maze  of  aviation  routee  visloned 
years  ago  baso  t  developed.  There  isn  t  a 
single  regularly  scheduled  feeder  line  in  Min- 
nesota and  only  one  application  has  been 
heard  by  the  CivU  Aeronaut:cs  Board— that 
of  North  Central  Airway?  cf  Alexandria. 

About  60  towns  and  cities  tn  the  State 
have  fixed  iMtse  operations  with  planes  avail- 
able for  charter  Some  of  these  charter 
flights  are  virtually  scheduled  runt,  as  the 
Bemldji-Twln  Cities  route  and  the  summer 
hop  between  Robbinsdale  and  Nisswa 

Several  others  are  "^  p.oBpect  fcr  the  va- 
cation i>eason  between  the  Twin  Cities  end 
north*  rn  resort  centers.  Also,  a  gro'.;p  of  re- 
turned veterans,  organized  as  Northern  Air- 
ways, ha.'^  flle<?  a  brief  with  CAB.  asking  a 
Duluth-Chicago   permit. 

But  there  is  little  indication  of  the  board's 
attitude  on  feeder  lints.  Insofar  as  It  bus 
l>een  expressed  by  Individual  members.  It  Is 
that  such  lines  should  develop  from  charter 
service 

Perhaps  "feeder  lines"  isn't  the  best  de- 
scription for  the  smaller  operations.  They 
might  better  be  known  as  .»hort-haul  routes, 
in  contrast  to  the  long  haul,  trunk  lines. 
Part  of  their  service,  of  course,  could  co- 
ordinate with  that  oX  the  main  airlines. 
They  would  hardly  t)e  competitors  in  any 
way. 

Yet  the  big  lines  almost  automatically  op- 
pose any  appllcatlcns  vhich,  originate  m 
their  territories.  Just  as  they  vociferously 
oppose  any  route  extensions  of  any  other 
big  line.  Such  opposition  Is  an  accepted 
part  of  commercial  aviation  tactics  and  the 
many  briefs  filed  with  CAB  on  a  simple  ap- 
plication may  largely  account  for  the  long- 
delayed  decisions  of  that  agency. 

It  was  refershlng,  at  the  CAB  hearings  at 
Dcs  Mclnes  last  March,  to  find  Northwest  Air- 
lines friendly  to  the  application  of  North 
Central  Mrways  for  routes  to  serve  smaller 
cities  in  Mmnesota  and  the  Dakotas. 

Naturally  CAB's  main  attention  Is  given  to 
naUonal  and  Intern.itional  air  routes.  There 
Is  little  time  to  give  to  feeder  lines  within  a 
State  or  region.  Action  is  held  up  for  months 
and  the  whole  application  procedure  is  too 
expensive  for  small  operators  to  undertake. 

Why  wouldn't  it  be  desirable,  then,  for  the 
national  board  to  esUbllsh  working  agree- 
ments with  Bute  authorities?  Minnesota 
has  an  aviation  commission  which  has  done 
splendid  work  In  encouraging  sensible  air 
projects.  The  commissioner  knows  the  situ- 
ation !n   this  State  thoroughly.     Yet  when 
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he  takes  part  in  a  case,  it  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  an  individual  or  company  or  city 
which  may  be  Interested  in  the  matter  be- 
fore CAB. 

Unless  some  such  cooperation  can  be 
worked  out,  CAB  is  going  to  get  so  in- 
volved In  hundreds  of  applications  that  de- 
cisions will  bt  delayed  even  longer  than  In 
the  past. 

Hundreds  of  military  pilots  now  home  are 
eager  to  get  going  on  short  hauls.  New  planes 
will  not  be  available  for  some  time,  but  sur- 
plus Government  slilps,  like  the  twln-mo- 
toreU  Cessnas,  can  be  acquired.  Airports 
are  ready. 

The  main  bottleneck  seems  to  be  CAB. 


International  Problems  Multiply 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day's headlines  offer  a  lot  of  food  for 
thought.  Not  only  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  the  average  American  citizen 
can  take  heed  of  some  developments 
now  going  on.  Sooner  or  later,  in  some 
form  or  another,  a  multitude  of  ques- 
tions resulting  from  World  War  II  will 
come  before  Congress  for  solution. 

QCHTEXN    TANKS    HU«T    IN   CALCUTTA    RIOTS 

The  above  is  a  headline  in  a  news- 
paper Item  from  Calcutta.  Just  read 
these  two  paragraphs  which  directly 
concern  every  family  and  every  Ameri- 
can home  where  there  are  sons  eligible 
for  military  service.  One  paragraph 
reads: 

Police  fired  Into  a  threatening  mob  ol 
Indian  Nationalists  in  Calcutta's  Welling- 
ton Square  today,  adding  an  undisclosed 
number  of  casualties  to  the  toll  of  17  to  20 
killed  and  200  wounded  in  the  rioting  of 
the  past  2  days.  Eighteen  Americans  were 
among  the  injured. 

This  newspaper  item  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  there  were  demonstrations, 
which  in  our  language  means  riots,  and 
that  British  troops  had  orders  to  shoot 
down  the  rioters,  and  so  forth.  Then 
here  is  another  paragraph: 

United  States  headquarters  announced 
that  6  officers  and  13  GI's  were  injured  in 
Calcutta  Tuesday  when  they  were  stoned 
by  the  mobs. 

I  am  just  wondering  If  we  have  the 
answer  to  a  lot  of  questions.  Why  are 
these  American  soldiers  in  Calcutta,  In- 
dia? Who  put  them  there?  When  are 
they  coming  home?  Why  does  the  mob 
throw  stones  at  American  soldiers?  Is 
this  part  of  that  universal  brotherhood 
which  is  developing  out  of  international 
thinking?  Are  demonstrations  such  as 
these  responsible  for  the  Administra- 
tion's announcement  that  the  Selective 
Service  Act  will  be  continued  when  it  ex- 
pires March  20,  if  Congress  will  pass  the 
necessary  legislation?  These  are  only  a 
few  pertinent  questions. 

Another  headline  says  that  900,000 
men  have  enlisted  for  military  service  in 
the  last  5  months.  Another  question: 
Why  continue  the  draft  law?   All  of  these 


questions  add  up  to  the  one  big  question 
which  a  lot  of  us  would  like  to  have  an- 
swered. What  is  our  foreign  policy  and 
why?  In  this  connection  let  me  read  an- 
other suggestive  headline  in  today's 
paper: 

JILTED    CI    BRIDES    LETT    HOLDING    THE    BABT 
AROUSE    BRITISH    IRE 

Under  the  above  headline  I  quote  a 
portion  of  the  newspaper  article  which 
reads: 

London,  February  13. — The  town  guardians 
of  Dartford,  Kent,  sent  a  resolution  to  the 
British  Health  Ministry  today  urging  Gov- 
ernment action  to  protect  GI  brides  against 
being  left  "holding  the  American  baby." 
Thousands  of  United  States  officers  and  men 
were  stationed  at  Dartford  during  the  war 
and  many  of  them  married  local  girls.  The 
guardians  were  perturbed  at  the  number  of 
brides  being  divorced  after  their  husbands 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
was  indignation  shown  by  our  English 
cousins  against  the  American  soldiers 
who  had  been  extended  hospitality  and 
then  apparently  changed  their  minds 
after  getting  back  to  the  United  States. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of 
the  situation.  But  I  do  point  out  \7hat 
is  going  on  to  show  that  after  wasting 
our  treasure  and  blood  on  foreign  soil, 
the  outcome  seems  to  be  an  additional 
full  measure  of  hatred  for  America.  Is 
this  a  part  of  our  vaunted  good  neighbor 
and  universal  brotherhood  program? 
Where  is  it  leading  us?  Then  again  I 
read  this  headline  in  today's  paper: 

MRS    F.  D.  BESTS  RED  IN  UNO  CLASH 

London.  February  13. — Defeated  twice  on 
major  issues  yesterday,  one  in  which  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  defeated  Soviet  Delegate 
Andrei  Vishlnsky  In  a  debate  over  a  refugee 
issue.  Russia  faced  another  UNO  show-down 
today  over  demand  for  a  Security  Council 
commission  to  Investigate  the  Indonesian 
crisis. 

The  newspaper  item  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  asked  one  of  the 
Russians  this  question : 

Are  we  in  the  United  Nations  so  weak  that 
we  are  going  to  forbid  human  beings  from 
saying  what  they  believe  to  be  true? 

Of  course  this  question  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative  Jay  the  Russian  dele- 
gate. 

No  questions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  different  countries  dif- 
fer widely  from  each  other  in  the  name 
of  friendship,  love,  and  truth.  In  tliis 
connection,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  mil- 
itary occupation  of  foreign  countries, 
and  especially  Germany,  is  producing 
nothing  by  ill  will  and  hatred.  How  did 
we  start  this  idea  that  the  United  States 
would  remake  and  reshuffle  the  peoples  of 
the  earth?  How  do  we  know  that  it  will 
work?  Were  the  American  people  fully 
advised  of  its  implications  and  responsi- 
bilities? Do  we  want  to  make  German 
policemen  out  of  our  American  soldiers? 
How  long  will  they  continue  to  be  police- 
men? Sometime  the  American  people 
will  demand  a  day  of  reckoning.  The 
administration  would  do  well  to  take 
Congress  and  the  American  people  into 
its  confidence.  It  should  tell  us  now  if 
we  have  a  foreign  policy,  and  if  so,  we 
should  be  fully  advised  about  that  for- 
eign policy. 


Proposed  Policy-Making  Facilities  for  the 
Department  of  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

(  F    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
article  written  by  Milton  Patterson 
Thompson  which  appeared  in  the  Janu- 
ary 1946  issue  of  the  American  Foreign 
Service  Journal.  Mr.  Thompson  was 
formerly  a  foreign-service  officer  and  is 
now  a  personnel  assistant  with  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  article  is  as  follows:        ' 

The  Department  of  State  has  undergone  a 
tremendous  expansion  in  its  duties  and  ac- 
tivities since  the  start  of  World  War  II. 
Many  of  Its  wartime  accretions  were  super- 
imposed upon  an  organization  which  was 
reasonably  adequate  for  the  restricted  de- 
mands of  former  days.  But  the  advent  of 
the  postwar  era,  with  its  ever  greater  require- 
ments, raises  the  question  as  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  existing  departmental  ma- 
chinery. 

A  new  era  In  foreign  relations  has  arrived 
and  there  is  the  accompanying  need  for  fa- 
cilities to  cope  with  new  problems  and  con- 
ditions. The  time  was  when  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son personally  formulated  and  executed  our 
foreign  poUcy  with  the  aid  of  a  handful  of 
clerks.  It  therefore  is  no  disparagement  of 
the  pre-World  War  II  Department  of  State 
to  say  that  changed  circumstances  might 
call  for  structural  and  functional  modifica- 
tions in  it.  It  is  the  considered  Judgment  of 
some  persons  that  the  crux  of  the  E>epart- 
menfs  ability  to  meet  satisfactorily  the  new 
and  heavier  exactions,  imposed  by  both  the 
American  people  and  the  international  com- 
munity, is  the  perfection  of  a  mechanism  to 
provide  over-all  policy-making,  advance 
planning,  analysis,  research,  and  liaison. 
Some  persons  hold  that  previous  reorganiza- 
tions have  failed  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
heart  of  the  problem. 

This  blueprint  envisions  a  staff  to  define 
true  objectives  and  to  insure  uniform,  delib- 
erative, and  expert  direction  cf  the  line,  as 
well  as  to  make  a  logical  division,  with  attend- 
ant advantages,  between  planning  and  execu- 
tion. It  would  be  a  staff  of  four  echelons 
headed  by  a  career  assistant  secretary,  or 
better  yet  under  secretary,  whofe  status 
should  be  permanent  and  not  subject  to  fre- 
quent change  in  order  to  insure  continuity  of 
policy  and  the  effectuation  of  a  program  of 
long-range  planning.  The  head  of  the  staff 
would  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Stats. 
The  staff  would  be  divided  into  these  major 
units,  called  offices,  each  having  subunits: 
Intelligence  (3-1),  formulation  of  policy 
(S-2) ,  execution  of  policy  (S-3) ,  management 
planning  (S-4). 

The  symttols '  following  the  titles  may  be 
used  for  convenient  reference,  the  letter  "S" 
standing  for  staff. 

Such  centralized,  policy-making  functions 
would  have  to  be  based  on  accurate  knowl- 
edge, hence  it  would  require  the  establl.sh- 
ment  of  an  Intelligence  unit.  The  formula- 
tion of  policy  should  be  a  deliberate,  thought- 
ful process,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a 
second  office  be  established  for  this  purpose. 
Policies  merely  adopted  but  not  applied  are 
Ineffective  and  valueless.  There  consequently 
would  be  needed  a  unit  to  initiate  action  and 
supervise  the  adoption  and  Implementation 
of  the  decisions  reached.  A  fcurth  office  would 
be  desirable  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  first 
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three  ind  the  Department;  it  vould  be  con- 
c*ram  with  maaacMMnt  planning.  This 
•rrmni  ement  waaM  appMr  to  rest  upon  a 
l0f(lca    sequence  of  acU»Ule«. 

Thi  plan  la  calctilated  to  enhance  the  eSec- 
ttVMM  ■  of  the  Department  and  the  foreign 
seme  I  and  to  enable  them  thr  better  to  dia- 
chargi  their  tncreaclngly  difficult  responsibili- 
ties It  should  permit  them  to  cope  more 
••slly  with  emergencies  and  to  anticipate 
futur<  deTclopmenu.  New  openuional  acttvl- 
ties,  c  u  a  large  scale  and  global  baaU.  accen- 
tuate the  need  for  more  effectlTe  pcltcy-mak- 
tag.  The  Department  u  the  senior  In  the 
Ocvcriment  and  closest  to  the  President, 
which  with  its  exclusive  functions  In  the  con- 
duct (If  foreign  relations,  give  It  a  rightful 
plaet  as  foremost  kmong  all  other  depart- 
■wti  Proper  liaison,  plsnnlng.  and  leader- 
ship em  influence  the  other  agencies  tacitly 
to  rec<  *!nize  that  role.  The  State  Department 
u  the  logical  agency  for  the  analysts  of  Inter- 
natloi  al  political  and  economic  mattera. 
They  should  be  centralized  there  and  the 
Depar  ment  should  furnish  appropriate  re- 
ports, warning!",  and  Indications  of  policy  to 
other  departments  and  agencies,  some  of 
which  now  maintain  their  own  specialists  and 
operate  indapandcntly.  The  Department  al- 
rtMty  h*M  takm  steps  to  create  a  more  work- 
able n  lationship  between  it  and  the  American 
paopli .  One  goal  of  the  suggested  mech- 
•alMi  is  the  strengthening  of  that  tie.  which 
vottld  minimize  public  criticism. 

It  1 )  hoped  that  only  profit  would  restilt 
from  ills  plsn  and  that  the  position  of  no 
one  wmld  suffer  or  be  prejudiced.  It  would 
b*  of  inestlmabi*  value  to  the  Secretary  of 
8Ute.  New  B»crtUrtes.  who  rarely  can  be  as 
•spcrt  tnced  In  the  foreign  field  as  their  office 
dmuu  ds.  would  find  in  it  a  continuing  entity 
In  pol  cy  making  and  experience.  No  person 
or  unit  should  be  displaced,  although  trans- 
fers 1  ould  be  Inherent  in  the  regrouping. 
The  now  overburdened  geographic  divisions 
would  l>e  relieved  of  having  to  determine 
policy  under  the  present  extremely  difficult 
conditions.  They  would  t>e  given  more  free- 
dom and  time  in  which  to  conduct  the  vi,tal 
relatlcns  and  negoUatlons  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  foreign  service  should  benefit  In 
havinf  its  field  operations  facilitated.  Por- 
elgn-»  Tvice  officers,  moreover,  would  serve  in 
the  proposed  new  organization,  and  some  of 
them  I  night  prefer  careers  In  It.  There  would 
bs  the  greatest  demand  for  ability  and  the 
rcwanj  s  should  be  satisfying. 

The  present  staffless  State  Department  Is 
remlnlicent  of  the  War  Department  prior  to 
ths  se<  retaryshlp  of  the  farseelng  Ellhu  Root, 
who.  a  .  the  tiirn  of  the  century,  inaugurated 
its  firs    general  staff. 

The  above  concept  of  a  staff  for  the  De- 
partmc  nt  of  State  is  opposed  to  the  present 
system  In  which  the  same  officials  both  plan 
and  ex  «ute  policies.     They  are  so  burdened 
by  adn  Inistrative,  routine  duties  and  an  un- 
ending flow  of  papers  over  their  desks  that 
they  tu  .▼•  little  or  no  time  for  the  detached 
study  (kf    policy    and  obJecUves.     Inevitably 
Um    rciulu    soaatlmas    are    unsatisfactory. 
SoBM  c  r  the  decMooa  so  reached  are  major 
OBM.  o '  far-reaching  consequence,  which  go 
to    fori  a    that    body    of    precedents    which, 
perforc  >.  must  exercise  tremendous  Influence 
In  such  an  agency  as  the  Department  of  State. 
There  nevertheless  at  times  have  to  be  Im- 
proTlsaions  and  temporlzatlons,  made  on  a 
dsj-to-  ]ay  and  ad  hoc  basis,  under  relentless 
prsHur ',  and  without  due  regard  for  prece- 
dtnt  ai  d  the  repercussions.    A  concomlUnt 
WWHklis  ■  Is  that  there  is  instilBclent  coordl- 
iMtJ<Hi  and  correlation  between   units.     An 
over-ali  policy-making  staff  would  be  a  safe- 
gtiard  1  gainst  the  course  of  action  pursued 
In  one   line  division  being  at  variance  with 
tlut  In  another  dlvlaion.     Under  rratwhlj 
•ptiBUia    conditions.    It    would    also    place 
plannin ;  on  a  ncnpersonallaed  b«(ls.  there- 
by  removing,   or   reducing,   tbs  opportunity 
for  the  adoption  of  the  personalized  Ideas, 
prograa  s.  and  even  whims  of  mdivlduaia. 
k 


The  necessity  for  more  analysis,  which 
essentially  is  a  staff  activity.  Is  shown  by  lU 
limited  use  now.  I  believe  that  only  one 
oOce  (American  Bepublics)  wisely  has  any 
formalized  provision  for  political  analysis, 
except  for  the  particularised  OStce  of  Spe- 
cial Political  Affairs.  The  latter  Is  the  near- 
est  existing  approximation  to  a  staff,  but 
neither  it  nor  the  Joint  Secretariat  wholly 
fill  the  void  nor  completely  meet  the  chal- 
lenge There  are  also  the  Divisions  of  For- 
eign Service  Planning  and  of  Management 
Planning,  which  have  very  restricted  scopes 
of  activities.  However,  the  Offices  of  Inter- 
national Trade  Policy  and  Plnandal  and  De- 
velopment Policy  are  believed  to  operate  along 
the  lines  of  the  proposed  staff  in  the  eco- 
nomic field. 

With  the  foregoing  not  fully  adequate  ex- 
ceptions. It  Is  understood  that  the  Depart- 
ment has  no  organized  Instrumentality  to 
weigh  new  ideas,  suggestions,  and  proposals. 
It  has  been  charged  that  the  Department  Is 
lacking  in  creative  imagination  and  initiative. 
Those  rare  qualities  can  be  expected  to  flour- 
ish In  direct  proportion  to  the  facilities  pro- 
vided to  produce  and  to  nurture  them 

The  staff  would  offer  the  necessary  Instru- 
mentality for  the  needed  Integration  of  all 
phages  of  our  national  policy  In  the  Interna- 
tional field,  and  especially  as  among  the 
Bute.  War.  and  Navy  Departments  for  the 
national  defense.  This  function  would  be 
simplified  If  the  two  fighting  services  were  to 
be  merged.  It  Is  patent  that  there  must  be 
closer  correlation  between  our  foreign  policy 
and  our  national  defense  policy.  It  Is  con- 
vincingly stated  in  these  words,  addressed  to 
the  writer,  by  a  brilliant  professor  at  West 
Point  and  authority  on  geopolitics: 

"From  now  on.  the  sphere  of  statesman- 
ship and  generalship  are  Inseparably  linked. 
We  return  them  to  their  separate  pigeonholes 
after  the  wnr  only  at  a  very  real  peril." 

A  staff  in  the  Department  of  State  Is  Indi- 
cated to  correlate  and  Integrate  the  multi- 
farious activities  abroad  of  numerous,  Fed- 
eral agencies,  now  only  too  often  working 
uneconomically.  and  In  competition  with 
and  duplicating  each  other. 

The  broadened  scope  of  the  Interests  o* 
the  Department  call  for  such  a  facility  as  a 
staff.  The  I>partment  undoubtedly  must 
play  a  more  assertive,  active,  and  diversified 
part  henceforth  than  It  has  In  the  past. 
Examples  of  this  Increase  In  the  range  of 
iu  responsibilities  are  found  in  the  antici- 
pated early  cessation  of  such  agencies  as 
the  F»A.  OWI,  and  OSS.  some  of  whose  ac- 
tivities can  be  expected  to  devolve  upon  the 
Department  of  State 

The  staff  would  be  In  addition  to  the  De- 
partmenfs  mechanical  organization  as  pres. 
ently  constituted,  for  thU  study  proceeds 
on  the  assumption  that  that  organization 
will  continue  to  perform  line  functions. 
The  geographic  divisions  would  remain  as 
the  nucleus  of  the  line.  Some  functional 
divisions  would  be  Integrated  Into  the  rec- 
onunended  staff.  Doubtless  all  of  the  ter- 
minated units  in  the  existing  organization 
would  be  re-created  in  the  staff,  so  It  would 
amount  to  a  transfer,  or.  better  said,  re- 
grouping, for  more  efficacious  operation. 
This  charter.  It  may  be  added,  does  not  at- 
tempt to  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  detailed 
organization  of  the  components  of  each  of 
the  constituent  uniU  of  the  staff.  Such 
amplification  would  follow  the  adoption  of 
this  over-all  plan. 

This  staff  would  not  Interfere  with  most 
of  the  existing  activities  of  the  nuclear  geo- 
graphic divisions.  It  would  not  emasculate 
them  nor  usiirp  their  true  functions;  much 
leas  would  it  supersede  them. 

The  closest  and  most  cooperative  relations 
between  the  staff  and  the  line  would  be 
necessary  for  success.  Teamwork  could  be 
attained  only  by  mutual  efforts.  Frequent 
meetings  and  discussions  between  the  line 
and  staff  are  contemplated.    The  staff  must 


command  the  respect  of  the  line  because  of 
demonstrated  merit  and  usefulness  and  not 
only  because  it  has  the  rapport  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  which  It.  of  course,  must 
enjoy.  The  members  of  the  staff  could  not 
function  In  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the- 
ory and  the  academic  world  They,  on  the 
contrary,  should  be  practical  and  realistic 
persons — a  reasonable  number  of  whom 
would  have  first-hand  knowledge  of  other 
countries. 

Members  of  the  staff  should  be  sent  abroad. 
at  Government  expense,  to  acquire  Informa- 
tion In  person.  This  Is  essential,  as  there 
are  Imponderables  about  countries  which 
cannot  be  learned  vicariously  or  from  books. 
A  parsimonious  financial  policy  with  respect 
to  exp)enditure8  for  the  staff  and  the  level 
of  salaries  paid  to  Its  members  obviously 
would  impair  Its  value.  It  is  imperative 
that  foreign-service  officers  be  detailed  to 
the  staff.  Members  ol  the  staff  would  call 
upon  qualified  persons  outside  the  Govern- 
ment as  consultants  and  advit>era  to  supple- 
ment themselves. 

The  proper  operation  of  a* staff  is  believed 
to  offer  more  promise  In  the  adequate  meet- 
ing of  our  weighty  postwar  obligations,  with 
their  truly  awesome  implications,  which  are 
already  offering  tests,  than  any  other  solu- 
tion It  unfortunately  Is  questionable 
whether  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  prepared  for  this  country  to  assume 
the  world  leadership  expected  of  It  by  the 
remainder  of  the  world  Hence  there  Is  the 
greater  need  for  the  foresight  which  It  Is 
proposed  a  staff  would  help  to  supply. 
•  Where  there  is  no  vision  the  pecple  perish." 
Let  American  Ingenuity  devote  Itself  to  in- 
ternational affairs.  A  staff  would  correspond 
to  a  research  laboratory,  but  Influence  the 
entire  body  politic  It  would  be  a  safeguard 
against  that  state  of  bankrupt  diplomatic  re- 
lations called  war.  which  von  Clausew'.u  has 
rightly  defined  as  the  continuation  of  policy 
by  other  means.  We.  as  a  people,  must  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  Inescapable  requisites 
of  a  dawning  world  society,  calling  for  the 
breaking  with  many  time-honored  traditions 
which  now  are  obsolete  and  whose  dlsccn- 
tinuance  would  be  no  real  loss  to  our  funda- 
mental, cherished   Ideals. 

THx  omcs  or  intixlicincz   «s-n 

The  suggested  activities  of  this  office  would 
be  as  follows: 

"Collects,  catalogs,  analyzes,  and  ppeedily 
distributes  appropriate  Information  received 
from  the  foreign  service  and  other  sources, 
Including  the  submission  of  proposals  for 
the  public  dissemination  by  the  line,  of  In- 
formation regarding  foreign  policy  and  rela- 
tions consUtent  with  security  and  obliga- 
tions to  other  countries  Cooperates  cloeely 
with  G-2.  ONI.  and  the  FBI.  Plans  security 
measures  m  the  field  of  intelligence  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States,  with  emphasis  on  the 
foreign  aspect.  Maintains  liaison  and  (as- 
sisted by  S-2  and  S-3)  exchanges  with  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  fiUl  Information 
for  the  defense  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States  at  all  times.    Cryptography." 

It  would  be  the  counterpart  of.  and  ex- 
change material  with  G-2  of  the  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  and  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 
It  should  be  concerned  with  Improved  and 
expanded  sources  of  Information,  such  as 
American  travelers  abroad  and  Americans 
resident  In  other  countries.  While  it  would 
be  concerned  rir.marlly  with  the  foreign  field. 
It  would  be  In  poese3slon  of  pertinent  Infor- 
mation touching  he  domestic  scene,  which 
latter  would  be  receiv  .<1  from  the  FBI.  among 
other  sources.  Subversive  Ideologies  anc*  »c- 
tlvlUes  In  the  United  Sutes.  perUcularly 
those  having  foreign  ramifications,  are  em- 
braced in  this  category.  This  twofold  In- 
terest would  be  necessary  to  enable  It  ade- 
quately ♦  furnish  complete,  timely  Intelli- 
gence to  the  appropriate  departmental  unita. 
especially  S-a  iFormulatlon  of  Pohcy). 
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This  office  should  undertake  without  delay 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  organization 
and  operation  of  loe'esnlonage  and  counter- 
espionage systems  of  the  leading  foreign 
powers,  especially  the  excellent  ones  of  Great 
Britain.  Our  past  efforts  In  this  highly  tech- 
nical field  have  been  too  characterized  by  dil- 
ettantism. The  writer  makes  that  assertion 
on  the  basis  of  Intimate  knowledge  of  both 
peace  and  waitlme  activities  abroad  of  the 
military  and  naval  Intelligences  services  and 
the  FBI.  and  also  a.s  a  foreign -service  officer, 
before  and  during  World  War  II,  who  bad 
practical  foreign  experience  in  this  work. 
The  United  States  has  placed  Itself  at  an 
Immeasurable  disadvantage  In  its  failure  to 
operate  in  this  field  under  conditions  of  at 
least  equal  advantages  with  other  countries 
in  gaining  Intelligence  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  coping  defensively  with  the  inter- 
national practice  of  other  powers  in  the 
premises.  It  Is  a  reco<mlzed  and  universal 
medium  of  obtaining  Information  and  our 
authorities  should  be  in  possession  of  all 
possible  Information  to  enable  them  to  plan 
intelligently  Not  only  would  the  United 
States  be  acting  for  itself,  but  for  Interna- 
tional peace.  In  appropriate  cases,  informa- 
tion of  contemplated  breaches  of  the  Inter- 
national peace  would  be  made  available  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  The 
atomic  bomb  and  Jet  propulsion  place  a  pre- 
mium upon  time  and  the  element  of  sur- 
prise In  Initiating  war.  Once  the  formula 
is  known,  that  obllteratlve  bomb  doubtless 
V  ill  be  v/ithin  the  financial  ability  of  many 
of  the  smaller  countries.  These  new  clrcum- 
•tances  revolutlon'^e  the  functions  of  the 
services  of  security  and  self-defense.  The 
present  offers  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  to 
initiate  such  a  long-needed  change,  before 
the  experiences  of  World  War  11  are  dimmed, 
organizations  d^lntegrate,  and  personnel  Is 
lost.  It  Is  a  matter  that  calls  for  the  most 
serious  rtudy.  The  most  outstanding  per- 
sonnel of  military  and  naval  Intelligence  and 
the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  should  be  ob- 
tained for  this  office. 

It  would  cooperate  with  the  Office  of  For- 
mulation of  Policy  In  the  determination  of 
policy  as  to  the  public  dissemination  of  In- 
formation regarding  foreign  policy  and  rela- 
tlcns. being  guided  by  the  principle  that.  In 
a  democracy,  the  people,  who  constitute  the 
mainspring  of  authority,  should  be  taken  into 
the  confidence  of  the  Department  to  the  full- 
est possible  extent.  An  effort  might  be  made 
to  present  factually  to  the  American  public 
the  position  of  other  governments,  the  deli- 
cacy of  which  task  Is  appreciated,  yet  It  Is 
not  Insuperable  A  broad  policy  would  be  In 
the  Interest  of  keeping  the  people  Informed, 
and  of  stimulating  public  Interest  In  world 
affairs.  It  Is  the  plan  most  tenable  in  the 
democratic  process.  How  otherwise  can  the 
people  fulfill  their  function  of  sustaining  the 
Department?  There  also  Is  the  necessity  for 
additional  action  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  Department  and  the  people  it  serves  un- 
der the  President  and  the  Congress.  More 
satisfactory  public  relations  should  be  estab- 
lished 

The  division  of  activities  In  the  drafting  of 
material  for  the  Department,  public  state- 
ments, press  releases,  and  news  digests  could 
be  reached  subsequently  between  the  Office 
of  Intelligence  and  the  line. 

It  should  be  charged  with  the  most  essen- 
tial duty  of  malnUlnlng  liaison  with  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  for  the  complete 
interchange  of  Intelligence  and  knowledge  of 
plans  to  Insure  the  full  defense  of  the  United 
States  at  all  times.  The  antecedents  of  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  testify  to  this  need. 

THx  omcK  or  FORMtn-AnoN  or  polict  (s-2) 
"This  office  formulates  national  policies, 
present  and  future.  In  the  field  of  foreign 
relations  and  affairs,  and  makes  recommen- 
dations thereon  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
both  on  Its  own  initiative  and  In  response 


to  directives,  being  duly  governed  In  thl» 
funrtlon  by  the  principles  of  legitimate 
geopolitics,  precedents,  the  Interests,  policies, 
traditions,  public  opinion,  and  political 
philosophy  of  the  United  States.  Devises 
over-all  diplomatic  strategy  of  an  adequate 
and  timely  nature  and  coordinates  the 
policies  abroad  of  all  Federal  agencies.  Con- 
siders all  determinants  (domestic,  vls-&-vi8 
other  powers,  and  within  other  powers)  and, 
as  a  result,  defines  those  positive  objectives 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens.  Plans  so  to  llabilize  rela- 
tions with  and  among  other  countries  as  to 
make  for  equitable  peace.  Maintains  close 
relations  with  the  Army  and  Navy  to  the  end 
that  harmonious  and  sound  national  policies 
shall  prevail  at  all  times.  Its  scope  embraces 
the  political,  economic,  and  social  spheres. 
Periodically  examines  International  agree- 
ments and  commitments  to  determine  their 
status.  Devotes  particular  attention  to  na- 
tional social  psychology  and  the  science  of 
human  relations  In  its  understanding  and 
appraisal  of  foreign  peoples.  Recommends 
the  enactment  of  legislation.  Prepares  re- 
ports and  studies,  outlines  trends,  makes 
forecasts,  and  digests  noteworthy  publica- 
tions. Keeps  research  facilities,  including 
complete  geopolitical  files  on  all  foreign 
countries,  absorbing  the  archives  of  OSS. 
Draws  freely  upon  the  resources  and  services 
of  all  Federal  agencies  and  reciprocates  In 
appropriate  cases.  Maintains  liaison  with 
pertinent  governmental  agencies." 

Its  discharge  of  the  above  heavy  responsi- 
bilities would  offer  a  supreme  test  for  sound, 
creative  imagination,  evaluation  of  the  les- 
sons of  history.  app>erception  of  the  founda- 
tions of  other  powers,  and  sense  of  timing. 
It  would  bring  to  bear  perspective  In  the 
study  of  historical  diplomatic  objectives, 
stressing  the  thread  of  continuity,  of  all 
powers.  Historical  precedents  and  courses 
likely  to  be  followed  by  modern  powers,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  late  Axis,  would  be  in- 
herent In  Its  task.  The  destiny  of  the  Nation 
would  rest  appreciably  in  its  hands.  It  would 
forcefully  engage  in  efforts  to  preserve  i>eace 
as  the  alternative  to  atomic  warfare. 

It  would  use  the  most  modern  tools  and 
methods.  This  might  require  that  the  study 
of  th-  principles  of  Igltimate  geopolitics  be 
fundamental  to  lt>  mission.  Note  that 
"legitimate"  geopolltlcr  is  specified,  which 
Is  done  to  prevent  confusion  with  the  prosti- 
tuted and  egregious  variety  of  the  Nazis  and 
the  Japanese.  Geopolitics  Is  only  a  synonym 
for  power.'  the  possession  of  which  by  our- 
selves and  other  leading  nations  Is  plain  and 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  In  foreign 
policy.  This  is  not  Imperialistic  nor  Is  it 
deprecatory  of  the  nascent  United  Nations 
Crganization.  The  basic  essentials  of  that 
science  probably  have  been  vindicated  in 
World  War  U.  Sir  Halford  Macklnders 
theory  jf  the  command  of  the  world  being 
maJe  possible  by  the  rule  of  the  world  island 
folio  ing  the  rule  of  the  heartland  and 
eastern  Europe  Is  of  greater  interest  than 
ever  incident  to  changed  international  posi- 
tions after  World  War  II.  Some  authorities 
are  of  the  opinion  that  geopolitics  holds  the 
key  o  lasting  peace.  One  quintessential  task 
of  this  office,  in  collaboration  with  the  Army 
and  Navy,  would  be  to  ascertain  the  feasl- 
bilit:  of  a  North  American  heartland  as  a 
defensive  counterpoise.  This  Is  not  an 
alarmist  attitude;  even  less  is  It  directed 
against  any  specific  foreign  power  or  powers. 
It  is  only  that  realistic  forethought  must  be 
given  to  the  continued  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Another  branch  of  modern  science  which 
has  a  major  contribution  to  make  to  equi- 
table and  amicable  relations  between  nations 
Is  that  of  social  science.  President  Roose- 
velt declared.  Just  before  his  death,  that  "If 
civilization  Is  to  survive,  we  must  cultivate 
the  science  of  human  relalionships."  The 
specific     approach     contemplated     is     what 


might  be  called  national  social  psychology 
for  want  of  a  more  explicit  term.  It  offers  a 
promising  orientation  to  understanding,  and 
h^ce  coping  with;  such  enlgimas  as  Hitler's 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Argentina.  More  fruit- 
fully It  affords  even  greater  hope  In  assuring 
a  lasting  peace.  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson 
has  mentioned  a  national  psychoanalysis  for 
Germany  at  this  critical  Juncture  of  history. 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Brlckner  has  written  a  book. 
Is  Germany  Incurable?  which,  regardless  of 
his  own  postulates,  poses  the  absorbing  ques- 
tion of  the  possession  by  the  entire  Germanic 
people  of  a  psychosis—  paranoia.  As  Lange 
puts  it  with  unassailable  logic: 

"Emotions  are  not  only  the  most  Important 
forces  in  the  life  of  the  Individual  human 
being  but  they  are  also  the  most  powerful 
forces  of  nature  known  to  us.  Every  page  In 
the  history  of  nations  testifies  to  their  In- 
vincible power." 

Can  a  modern  foreign  policy  afford  to  Ig- 
nore such  a  field?  Dr.  Harold  Lasswell.  au- 
thor of  World  Politics  and  Personal  Insecu- 
rity, and  the  Psychopatholcgy  of  Political 
Behavior,  Is  an  authority  In  this  tmfoldlng 
field. 

It  Is  suggested  that  this  office  devise  a  for- 
mula of  pertinent  conditions  and  require- 
ments which  would  be  considered  In  connec- 
tion with  all  questions  and  matters  In  the 
field  of  foreign  relations  and  affairs.  A  for- 
mula of  this  type  would  preclude  the  proba- 
bility of  any  errors  or  oversight,  especially  In 
cases  of  emergency  when  pressure  might  be 
severe.  Another  reason  calling  for  such  a 
safeguard  is  the  Increasing  complexity  and 
number  of  aspects  of  such  matters,  requiring 
cons  deration  by  various  persons  and  organi- 
zations. 

This  office  would  have  the  necessary  facili- 
ties and  material  for  that  Intensive  and  ex- 
tensive research  precedent  to  the  formula- 
tion of  policy.  This  service  likewise  would 
be  useful  to  other  governmental  agencies  and 
to  private  entitles  and  Individuals. 

In  the  field  of  background  Intelligence  this 
office  would  serve  as  a  depository  of  the  most 
complete  geopolitical  information,  Indexed 
and  evaluated,  on  all  other  countries.  The 
absorption  by  It  of  the  files  of  the  Office  ol 
Strategic  Services  would  be  a  good  first  step. 
This  facility  would  serve  a  function  similar 
to  that  of  the  famous  Instltut  Fur  Geopolitlk 
at  Munich  of  Dr  Karl  Haushofer.  which  gave 
such  a  tremendoift  political  and  military  ad- 
vantage to  the  Third  Reich.  Such  knowledge 
is  required  even  more  by  a  peace-loving  de- 
mocracy than  by  a  predatory  nation. 

The  office  would  supply  background  knowl- 
edge, cataloged,  digested,  and  correlated,  on 
all  countries,  for  Its  own  use  In  planning, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  staff,  and  for  the 
Department.  It  thus  would  analyz*  cur- 
rent developments  In  the  framework  of 
history  and  forecast  future  trends.  Included 
In  this  function  would  be  the  study  of  con- 
temporary printed  material  and  literature  In 
appropriate  fields.  The  facilities  of  the  Office 
of  Intelligence  would  be  freely  utilized  by  It. 

It  would  coordinate  the  policies  In  the 
foreign  field  of  all  Federal  agencies  and  har- 
monize them  with  the  over-all  policy  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

It  v/ould  function  with  the  Office  of  Execu- 
tion of  Policy  In  taking  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary action  Incident  to  international 
conferences  and  meetings. 

While  primarily  concerned  with  the  foreign 
field,  the  office  also  would  be  fully  Informed 
of  conditions  within  the  United  States  and 
the  prevailing  public  opinion  as  determin- 
ants In  the  casting  of  foreign  policy.  This 
Imposes  on  It  the  dual  function  of  having 
accurate,  full,  and  timely  knowledge  of  (1) 
all  Interests,  regions,  and  segments  of  the 
United  States  and  (2)  of  all  foreign  powers, 
bringing  to  bear  a  global  point  of  view  and 
the  realization  that  the  welfare  and  security 
of  all  of  the  countries  of  the  contemporary 
world  and  international  peace  are  Indivisible. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


■bould  b«  eonsolttd  by  tb*  legal  adTlMr 

Ileal   pollcT   and   cases   to   assure   con- 

UMS  wltb  oT«r-all  policy.    The  legal  ad- 

shoold  retain  his  present  independent 

and  not  be  integrated  Into  the  staff. 

oOce  should  evaluate  the  conclusions 

•oMUtted  by  the  Advisory  Council  on  For- 

Pollcy     (hereinafter     described)     and 

reeommendatlons  based   thereon. 

would  advise  with  the  Division  of  In- 

U^ence  on  the  democratlsatlon.  as  much 

expedient,  of  foreign  policy  and  rela- 


dutles  to  be  performed  by  this  ofBce 
that  of  execution  of  policy  are  so  Un- 
mt  that  It  might  be  advisable  to  have 
person  bead  both  untu.  ThU  would 
"  desirable  Integration  In  the  closely 
rnnctlona  of  policy  framlag  and  lu 

ten  tat  Ion.  It  would  not  owrgrsids  tke 
ficatlons  and  responAibtlitles  at  tlie  po- 

If  It  war*  given  the  rank  of  an  aaslst- 
:retary8hlp.    The  Incumbent,  of  course. 

be  subordmate  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
or    Dnder    Secretary    In   charge   of    the 

staff. 
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Tf  a  omci  or  exxcotion  or  pouct  (s-s) 

Tlis  description  of  the  rcspoxxslbUltles  of 
this  ofllce  follows: 

"I  evelops  apeclflc  methods  and  formula  by 
msaas  of  which   the  line  organlaation   can 
lap!  smsnt  the  policies  and  reconunendatlons 
dsdied  upon  by  Sa  and  approved  by  the 
Sser  itary  of  State      lu  funcuon  relates  to 
dlpltmatlo  tactics  and  embraces  the  actions 
abro  kd  of  all  Federal  agencies,  rzplonng  and 
decU  ling  upon  the  most  satisfactory  methods 
and  techniques  of  achlAvtcg  objectives     Op- 
•r'Hi   \n   the  closest  cooperation   with  S-2 
---..d    the    line,    particularly    the    geographic 
dlvlaons  In  their  relations  and  negotiations 
with  other  countries.     Performs  the  super- 
Tlaoi  t  functions  of  follow-throtigh  and  fol- 
lofw-  ip.     Is  concerned  with  relations    (col- 
labaatlon.   reportorlal.  and  communication 
in  (tvnerrth    between  the  staff,  and  the  line 
and  Lhe  title.    Cooperates  with  9- 1  and  S-2 
In  kwplng  the  War  and  Navy  DepartmenU 
appr  >|Vlately  and  currently  informed  as  to 
the  <  iplomatlc  relaUnns  with  foreign  powers." 
TMs  ofllce  would  assume  the  staff  func- 
tion where  the  OfHce  of  Fonnulallon  of  Pol- 
icy ( 9-2)   terminates  its  role.     There  other- 
wise would  be  s  vscuum  without  provision 
for  r  isponslblllty  for  developing  the  specific 
metbods  for  the  translating  into  action  by 
the  1  ne  of  the  plans  and  decisions  reached 
by  8-2.     It  would  insure  over-all  uniformity 
and  <  oordtnatlon  tn  the  execution  of  policies 
m  all  areas  of  the  world 

A  f  rlmary  weakness  !n  the  administration 
o<  ag  ncles  of  the  Government  and  private 
busln  |BS  Is  the  lack  of  follow -through  Ad- 
mtrakle  conception  may  launch  a  program, 
but  t  »ere  are  too  many  cases  where  inertia 
Of  w  her  activities  supervened  slowly  to 
stmni  le  it  to  death  This  offlce  would  sup- 
ply tl  e  follow-up  function  and  hence  offer 
anoth  ;r  point  in  favor  of  an  over-all  staff 

There  accordingly  is  no  conflict  between 
this  o  Bc«  and  the  line  and  the  former  wotild 
not  ei  croach  upon  the  latter 

The  relationship  between  this  ofllce  and 
the  111  ;e  and  the  Oeld  make  It  the  logical  unit 
to  be  concerned  with  the  relaUons.  in  the 
large  lense.  between  the  staff,  and  the  line 
and  tlte  foreign  service.  This  applies  espe- 
cially to  collaboration,  reportorlal  actlviUes. 
and  cc  mmiuilcatlon  In  general. 

It  aotUd  cooperate  with  the  OfBce  of  In- 
tsUlfttice  In  liaison  with  the  War  and  Navy 
Dspartmenu  In  assuring  a  fiiU  exchange  of 
infomatlon  regarding  the  sUtus  of  dlplo- 
IMUe  wlattons  with  foreign  countries  to  in- 
sure tl«  welfare  of  the  United  Sutes  at  aU 
Umcs. 
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avxcB  or  mwsagioprr  planitu^g  (s-4) 

Ls  a  summatlao  of  the  proposed  Jurls- 
of  this  oOloe: 
In  the  sphere  of  management  and 
h  tratlon  to  enhance  the  efllclency  and 


effectiveness  of  the  DepartoMnt  snd  _ 

service  Performs  broad  personnel  pbuwlBf. 
Including  recruitment  and  training.  Deter- 
mines the  proper  salaries  and  allowances  con- 
ducive to  the  most  satisfactory  functlixilng 
of  personnel,  particularly  abroad,  lifakes 
studies  snd  recommendstions  as  to  appro- 
priations to  be  rsqoestcd.  Maintains  cxirrent 
flies  of  persons.  AoiMleuis  snd  aliens.  In  the 
United  States  and  sbroed.  with  such  quali- 
fications as  might  be  useful,  particularly  In 
time  of  emergency.  Cooperates  with  and 
•Orlses  Institutions  of  higher  learning  In 
their  ctUTlculums  and  methods  to  prepare 
stixlenu  for  ofllcial  and  private  activities  In 
tbe  foreign  field  In  keeping  with  the  new  In- 
ternational orlenutlon  of  the  United  States." 

ThU  ofllce  would  apply  the  principles  and 
findings  of  the  science  of  management  i:  an 
effort  to  increase  the  operating  efllclency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  Department  and  the 
Poreign  Service. 

lu    functions    In    the    Qeld    of   personnel 

would  be  on  the  top  level      It  would  serve 

In  an  advisorv  role  to  the  President  snd  the 

Secretary  of   State  In   the  selection   of   the 

Increasing  number  of  higher  sppolnteee   In 

nunverous    capacities    in    the    Iniernational 

fleld.     It  would  maintain  a  current  flle  on 

persotu.  Americans  and  aliens,  in  the  United 

States  and  abroad,  with  such  qualifications 

**  "***^*  •*•  "••'"'•  e«P«:islly   In   tiro*  of 
emergency. 

In  the  fulfillment  of  its  funct'ons  with  re- 
spect to  the  foreign  service.  It  would  not 
impinge  upon  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Personnel  Board  of  the  Foreign  Service.  This 
oflfce  could  perform  InvesUijatlons  and  make 
studies  in  the  personnel  Qeld  for  the  Secre- 
tary- of  Sute. 

A  prerequisite  to  the  plonned  expansion  of 
the  Department  and  the  ireign  service  Is 
the  obtaining  of  suRlclent  appropriations 
from  the  Congress  It  u  highly  doubtful  If 
the  Congress  will  deny  the  necessary  funds 
where  convincing  presentations  are  made 
to  It.  This  ofllce  would  perform  that  vital 
function  and  be  staffed  with  competent  per- 
si>nnel  for  that  purpose. 

THi  AOvnosT  cotrwcn.  on  roaocN  pouct 
The  essentlsl  data  concerning  this  new  or- 
ganization ■  nuiy  be  summarised  thus: 

A  nonpartisan  body,  at  represeuutive  oA- 
clals  and  citisens  appointed  by  the  President 
to  assemble  In  Washington  at  sUted  periods 
or  In  emergencies,  on  the  call  of  the  SecreUry 
of  State,  to  deliberate  in  executive  session  on 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  whosf  conflden- 
tial.  sdvlsory  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
Uons  would  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  his  discretionary  guidance  ax  a  re- 
flection of  public  opinion,  as  beflts  the  opera- 
t Ion  of  a  democracy.  Membership  might  con- 
sist of: 

All  living  former  Presidents  of  the  United 
States; 
All  Uvlng  former  Secretaries  of  SUte; 

'  Since  drafting  this  proposal  for  an  Advi- 
sory Council.  It  has  been  discovered  that  Sen- 
ator WnjTT  proposed  a  somewhat  similar  body 
In  !  942  to  be  known  as  the  Foreign  Relations 
Advisory  Council.    But  his  Idea  called  for  Its 
restriction  to  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  technicians  of  the  Department 
of  State,  the  chairmen  antl  ranlting  minority 
members.  Senate  and  House  Foreign   Rela- 
tions and  Affairs  Committees,  and  ether  Sen- 
ators as  designated  by  tiae  President.     The 
more  represenUtive  chaiacter   and   broader 
base  of  the  body  now  proposed  are  manifest 
A  precedent  in  the  fleld  of  trade  promotion 
work  for  the  projected  Advisory  Council  on 
Pbreign  Policy  la  the  ctirrent  establishment 
by  the  Department  of  an  advisory  committee 
of  businessmen,  which  was  announced  after 
the  completion  of  this  memorandum     Also 
the  Business  Advisory  Coxmcll  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  consisting  of  do  ac- 
tive members  and  more  graduates,  founded 
over  a  decade  ago.  Is  reported  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful. 


A  senior  representatlre  of  e.'vch  erecutlvo 
department  of  the  Government,  Includln^j 
State: 

The  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. Senate  Committee  on  Poreign  Relations: 

The  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. House  Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs; 

A  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 

A  representative  esch  of  Industry,  laboi. 
agriculture,  education,  scientific  research! 
social  science,  political  science,  political  econ- 
omy, and  flnsnce; 

And  perhaps  other  citizens  from  strategl': 
professions  and  vocations,  and  also  cltlser. ; 
qualified  to  make  suitable  contributions. 

This  body  well  might  mirror  geographlCHi 
and  regional  viewpoints,  the  alleged  absent  • 
of  Which  In  foreign  policy  ha*  been  critlclzec 
One  course  Is  to  Include  the  governors  of 
strategic  SUtes  and  even  the  mayors  of  cer- 
tain cities 

The  sdvlsory  council  aould  hsve  an  exec 
utive  or  interim  committee,  which  would  b» 
available  on  ahorter  notice  than  the  entir- 
council  and  whose  conclusions  would  b* 
more  quickly  reached  because  of  Its  smaller 
sise  It  would  convene  on  the  call  of  th^ 
Secretary  of  State  nd  be  cctnpond  of  th? 
following  10  persona; 

The  Secretary  of  State; 

The  Secretary  of  War; 

The  Secretary  of  the  Nary; 

The  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber   Senate  Poreign  Relations  Committee. 

The  chairman  and  ranitlng  minority  mem- 
ber. House  Poreign  Affairs  Committee; 

One  representative  each  from  scientific  re- 
search  Industry,  and  labor,  appointed  by  the 
President 

it  would  be  calculated  to  further  the  de- 
mocrattiation  of  foreign  policy  by  furnishing 
a  group  of  responsible  citisens  to  bridge  th* 
gnp  between  the  Department  of  State  and  thf 
public.  The  people  and  the  Congress.  th» 
fouiiMlnhesds  of  power  arKl  on  whose  sup- 
port and  mandate  the  Department  Is  de- 
pendent, thus  would  have  as  effective  a  con- 
sultative voice  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  re- 
latlons  as  would  be  feasible,  and  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution 

President  Truman    has  shoan   a  marke-1 
policy  of  including  Members  of  the  Congress 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  which  Is  i 
statesmanlike   recognition   of  contemporarr 
realities    and    complexities      Tlie    executive 
branch  would  not  relinquish  sny  of  Its  con- 
stitutional power  or  prerogaUves  in  the  fieM 
of  foreign  relations  by  the  operstlon  of  th ; 
Advisory    Council.     The    fundamental    Iden 
underlying  the  Inception  of  thu  Council  l« 
to   make   permanent   and   to  formalize   th'* 
salutary  principle  exemplified  In  the  adviser^ 
and  consultative  roles  played  by  Members  o' 
the  Congress  and  public  opinion  m  the  vital 
conferences  of  Chapultepec  and  San   Prsn 
Cisco     The  public  criticizes  the  Departmen 
for  being  too  removed  from  the  people  of  thi 
country  and  as  being  too  inclined  to  confron 
the  people  with  fait  accompli,  at  times  to 
the  surprise  and  disapproval  of  the  public 

The  composition  of  the  Council  should  no 
exceed  35  persons  to  prevent  it  from  becom 
ing  unwleldly.  As  outhned  above,  a  mor«- 
compact  group  of  10  persons  would  be  a- 
the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  hln 
dlscreUon,  as  might  be  preferable  In  emer 
genclrs  oi  in  the  consideration  of  certali 
subjects. 

COKCLtmOM 

This  project  has  been  In  the  mind  of  th«- 
wriUr  for  s  long  time,  but  .t  has  been  re 
duced  to  writing  within  only  the  last  fes 
days.  It  is  realised  that  there  are  Imperfec 
tlons  in  It  snd  thst  reflnemente  wUl  resul' 
irom  more  deUberaUve  and  prolonged  con 
slderauon.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  en- 
gage in  research. 

II  tnls  memorandum,  oy  indirection,  ha.< 
seemed  to  place  the  major  emphasis  on  tht 
political  aspect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  eco- 
nomic. It  was  unintentional  and  not  meant 
to  understlmate  the  essentiality  of  economic 
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activities — economics  being  politics  in  action. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  wholesome  ex- 
pansion of  our  export  trade  and.  as  a  condi- 
tion pieceden*-  to  a  stabilized.  International, 
economic  structure,  purchases  from  other 
countr  es.  A  staff  would  devote  appropriate 
attention  to  this  necessary  phase  and  serve 
as  liaison  with  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, notably  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
It  might  be  that  this  concept  of  an  Initial 
staff  Is  on  too  comprehensive  a  scale  and 
that  a  smaller  one  of  diminished  functions 
would  be  preferable  at  this  time.  Be  that 
as  It  may,  it  is  submitted  that  an  over-all 
staff  of  some  description  appears  to  be  indi- 
cated. While  not  a  panacea,  such  a  staff  is 
thought  to  be  the  logical  Instrumentality 
to  answer  that  at  times  perplexing  depart- 
mental questions.     "What  U  the  policy?" 


PreventioD  of  Strikes  in  Public  Utilities 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nrw  jKR^rr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
are  all  aware  Uiat  what  we  nave  been 
trj'ing  to  do  in  the  House  Is  to  lay  down 
some  future  rules  and  guides  which  will 
Improve  the  very  troubled  relations  exist- 
ing jetween  labor  and  management. 
The  present  wave  of  strikes  is  vexatious 
and  very  hurtful  to  reconversion;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  a  large  ex- 
tent it  is  a  byproduct  of  reconversion.  It 
is  Inevitable  that  our  national  economy 
should  have  some  struggle  to  adjust  it- 
self in  the  difficult  transition  from  war  to 
peace.  It  is  to  be  hoped  therefore,  that 
in  the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  in  the 
very  laudable  effort  to  Improve  Industrial 
relations,  the  House  does  not  go  too  far 
in  infringing  upon  the  well-iecognized 
and  fundamental  rights  of  labor  to  bar- 
gain collectively,  and  to  strike  when  col- 
lective bargaining  fails.  Likewise,  if  la- 
bor leaders  are  prudent  they  will  refrain 
from  opposing  every  type  of  regulation 
which  is  suggested.  Certainly,  labor  It- 
self does  net  condone  violence  in  con- 
nection with  strikes,  and  yet  even  at- 
tempts to  prevent  violence  are  bitterly 
opposed  by  some  groups.  No  one  believes 
more  firmly  than  I  in  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican labor  to  obtain  its  proper  share  of 
industrial  profits  by  means  of  adequate 
and  generous  w  '.ges.  nor  in  their  rights 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  working  con- 
ditions. They  must  have  the  right  to 
bargain  collectively  by  representatives 
of  their  own  cnoice.  and  most  certainly 
the  right  to  strike  in  an  effort  to  effect 
these  conditions  where  other  means  fail. 
But  even  these  rights,  as  is  the  case  with 
all  rights,  must  be  modified  in  the  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  there  is 
a  limited  field  in  which  there  is  not  the 
right  to  strike  at  all.  .There  should  be 
no  Interruption  which  threatens  the 
health  and  very  lives  of  the  American 
people. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Congress 
give  mature  and  careful  thought  to  the 
special  field  of  public  utilities  and  other 
establishments  whose  interruption  par- 
alyzes society.    I  certainly  do  not  pro- 


pose that  we  rush  into  this  subject  to- 
day or  this  week.  What  I  suggest  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Labor  give  the 
fullest  kind  of  consideration  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  for  that  purpose,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resohed.  That  immediately  upon  the  adop- 
tion hereof,  the  Committee  on  Labor  shall 
investigate  proper  ai^d  equitable  means  to 
prevent  any  interruption  of  work  In  any  in- 
dustry or  establishment  the  continuous  op- 
eration of  which  is  necessary  to  life  and 
health. 

Such  Industries  or  establishments,  for  the 
purpose  hereof,  shall  be  limited  to  ail  opera- 
tions now  defined  as  public  utilities,  and  to 
hospitals,  and  the  processing  and  transpor- 
tation of  essential  foods  and  fuel. 

In  the  course  of  Its  Investigation,  the  com- 
mittee shall  give  full  attention  to  special 
compensation,  pension  rights,  and  other 
forms  of  security  to  workers  In  such  Indus^- 
trlee. 

No  rejKirt  shall  tx  made  by  the  commlttte 
until  a  full  and  fair  hearing  is  afforded  to 
labor,  management,  and  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  New  Jer- 
sey, in  his  annual  message  to  the  State 
legislature  on  January  8  1946,  said: 

There  Is  no  right  at  anv  time  to  strike 
against  the  security,  welfare,  and  lives  of 
the  people — and  heat,  light,  power,  transpor- 
tation, water,  and  food  are  the  life  essentials 
of  the  people. 

I  think  this  is  so. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  ban  interrup- 
tions in  these  essential  public  services, 
we  are  likewise  going  to  have  to  provide 
a  special  compensation  and  special  type 
of  job  security  to  the  workers.  If  a 
worker  in  such  essential  industries  re- 
nounces the  right  to  strike,  he  must 
have  special  rights  to  protect  and  com- 
pensate him.  My  resolution  provides 
that  the  committee  shall  give  full  con- 
sideration to  this  requirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  difficult  and 
complex  problem.  It  obviously  cannot 
be  decided  at  once,  nor  without  full  and 
fair  hearings.  It  must  be  thought  of 
in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  impartiality, 
and  with  primary  consideration  to  the 
social  welfare  of  the  people.  I  am  not 
even  sure  that  the  approach  I  am  sug- 
gesting is  the  correct  one,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  an  approach  which  re- 
quires careful  and  conscientious  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress.  The  problem  is 
hard,  but  the  goal  is  worth  achieving. 
Its  solution  is  vital  to  the  health  and 
lives  of  Americans:  moreover,  the  elim- 
ination of  such  strikes  will  reflect  an 
everlasting  benefit  on  organized  labor 
generally.  For  when  the  public  is  de- 
prived of  food,  fuel,  and  other  neces- 
sities of  life,  it  is  seriously  hurt,  and  will 
strike  back  at  the  cause,  regardless  of 
the  merits  of  the  dispute,  and  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  labor  will  ultimately  be 
impaired. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  adopted,  and  that  the 
Seventy- ninth  Congress  will  deal  with 
this  great  problem  with  calmness  and 
courage. 

[From  the  Camden   (N.  J.)   Courier-Post  of 
January'll,  1946) 

BAN  emuKxs  IN  irmjms? — ir  wcrkeks  err 

SECUEITY 

With  the  telephone  strike  spreading  rap- 
Idly,  "Mike"  Quill  threatening  a  general  strike 


in  New  York  City,  and  a  walk-out  of  PTC 
workers  In  Philadelphia  set  lor  February  11 — 

There's  Intense  public  Interest  in  the  pro- 
posal of  Governor  Edge  for  outlawing  utility 
strikes. 

This  newspaper,  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
has  urged  a  similar  step.  On  November  24 
last,  the  Courier-Pcst  said  editorially: 

"Just  as  the  right  of  free  speech  does  not 
Include  the  right  to  holler  'Fire!'  in  a  crowded 
theater,  so  the  right  to  strike  must  not  In- 
clude the  right  to  paralyze  a  State. 

"Every  human  right  is  limited  by  the  pub- 
lic safety. 

"Legislation  is  needed  to  regulate  labor  in 
essential  public  utilities  as  well  as  In  police, 
fire,  and  water  bureaus." 

At  that  particular  time,  electrical  w^orkers 
of  the  Public  Service  Corp.  were  threatening 
to  strike  throughout  New  Jersey,  but  Gov- 
ernor Edge  didn't  want  to  come  back  from 
his  vacation  in  Georgia. 

Finally,  he  did  so.  chiefly,  he  admitted, 
because  the  Courier-Post  newspapers  de- 
manded the  Governor  be  on  the  job. 

We  are  flattered  that  Edge  has  further  fol- 
lowed our  suggestions — by  proposing  to  out- 
law utility  strikes. 

Eut — and  this  is  a  big  but— 

Governor  Edge's  message  emits  the  other 
half  of  this  newspaper's  proposal.    We  said: 

"Utility  laoor  must  renounce  the  right  to 
strike  lu  exchange  for  special  compensation, 
extra  perquisites,  pensions,  etc." 

Edge  says  nothing  about  giving  utility  la- 
bor any  concessions  In  exchange  for  giving 
up  the  right  to  strike.  He  merely  proposes 
compulsory  arbitration  In  utility  labor  dis- 
putes     And  that's  not  enough. 

When  a  man  takas  a  clvil-servloe  Job,  as  a 
cop,  or  a  fireman — or  a  Judge — he  forfeits 
some  rights  and  gains  some  privileges. 

The  cop  and  fireman  give  up  the  right  to 
strike  and  gain  economic  security,  tn  the 
form  of  sick  leave,  vacation  pay,  pensions, 
The  Judge  gives  up  the  right  to  be  active  in 
politics  and  gets  not  only  a  pension  for  him- 
self tut  in  most  States  a  pension  for  his 
wife. 

II  utility  workers  are  to  be  put  In  the  same 
clasa;  tf.  when  a  man  takes  a  job  at  a  power 
plant,  he  gives  up  his  right  to  strike,  then 
he,  too,  should  get  security  benefits  In  ex- 
change. 

How  far  the  ban  on  strikes  in  utilities 
should  extend  Is  a  question. 

Obvlotisly  It  should  Include  those  who 
operate  power  and  light  plants,  water  and 
sevrer  services  and  the  transportation  of  food. 
Those  are  essentials,  without  which  commu- 
nities could  be  hit  by  epidemics. 

Whether  telephone,  bus.  trolley  and  taxi 
service  should  be  Included  is  debatable.  It 
can  be  argued  that  all  the  public  suffers  from 
a  strike  In  those  fields  Is  inconvenience. 

Anjrway,  most  reasonable  Americans  agree 
with   Edge's  statement: 

"There  Is  no  right  at  any  time  to  strike 
against  the  security,  welfare,  and  lives  of  the 
people." 

If  labor  Is  wise  It  will  make  clear  that  It 
does  not  want  the  light  to  wreck  a  whole 
community  to  punish  one  employer. 


[From  the  Washington  Post) 

STRIKE    LEGISLATION 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 
If  Congress  is  to  go  further  than  that. 
Into  what  we  might  call  a  second  phase.  It  ^ 
should  then.  It  seems  to  me,  fix  Its  attention 
on  measures  to  prevent  strikes  in  the  es- 
sential public  services.  Strikes  which  Iso- 
late communities,  or  deprive  them  of  light, 
heat,  power,  Uansportatlon,  medical  care, 
and  essential  foods,  are  In  a  class  apart,  and 
there  can  be  and  should  be  no  doubt  that  the 
public  Interest  is  paramount.  Here  the  peo- 
ple have  an  indubitable  right  to  enforce 
peace  upon  the  owners  and  the  employees. 

Soldiers,  policemen,  firemen  have  no  right 
to  strike.    The  fact  that  they  are  employed 
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ty  Yh*  Mate  whereas  the  worken  In  public 
•!•  employed  by  privately  owned 
i«*  baa  to  b«  taken  Into  conalderm- 
But  public  uUllUaa  are  not  prlTata 
*ntirprJaea.  They  are  Government-created 
ma  opolles.  wblcb  exlat  by  rirtue  of  ■  public 
ttvchim.  and  they  are  prlTaiely  owned  and 
zna4*C*<l  <*^>  fa»c>llM  tlM  people  prefer  to  let 
kind  of  poMle  tooatacaa  be  carried  on  In 
way  Those  who  own  them,  manage 
and  work  In  them  are  In  fact  pub- 
Mg«  irvanu.  and  Congreaa  and  the  State  leg- 
*~^  area  would  be  fully  entitled  to  leglalate 
\  bat  prtnctpie. 
(«•>  one  u  compelled  to  Invest  his  money 
public  utility  No  one  la  drafted  to 
for  a  public  utUlty  But  If  he  invest* 
ta^ope  or  takee  a  Job  in  one.  then  It  might 
be  suted  m  the  law  that  the  aerTice 
«»*  ba  interrupted,  that  disputes  must 
be  sKtled  without  Interniptlng  the  senrlce 
If  tills  mearu  rompulaory  arbitration,  let  It. 
an>one  who  dislikes  it  should  not  go  Into 
utility  bualnesi  For  it  would  be  the 
cone  lUon  of  his  Invsatlng  and  of  hta  being 
hire  I  that  the  public  semce  must  go  on 
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THI  HOUSI  OP  R1PR«8«NTATIVKS 
ThuTfdav.  February  14.  1946 

JONKMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 

inte^sting  on  Tuesday  last  to  read  in 

new.$paper.^     Secretary     of     State 

sales    talk    on    the    proposed 

OOO.COO     loan     to     Britain.    Mr. 

said  It  would  provide  "tangible. 

gains  for  the  United  States  and  the 

af  the  world." 

r.   when   he  came   to  analyze 
"gains"    the   Secretary    of   State 
driblled  off  Into  saying  what  we  would 
wa3  a  "chance  •  for  certain  of  those 
and  that  if  the  loan  is  approved 
"expect '  certain  of  those  gains, 
the  difficulty  with  those  of  us  who 
rpalistic  is  that  in  the  pa5t  we  hare 
'  loans  of  real  "dough"  for  such 
pro  quo"  of  chances  and  expecta- 
and  they  have  never  materialized, 
this  respect  the  Secretary's  sales 
leaves    a    realist    quite    cold,    even 
he  may  have  enlightened  »elf-in- 
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lARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 


then  the  Secretary  gives  us  this 
his  sales  talk : 


credit  la  not  a  precedent  for  anything. 

^nlque  because  the  position  of  Briuin 

Uade.  her  need  for  working  caplUl. 

effect  upon  world  Uade  of  her  acqulr- 

working  capital,  all  are  unique 


I  di  not  cite  this  quote  of  Secretary 

to  show  that  it  will  be  a  precedent. 

rould  only  be  argumentative.    Nor 

rant  to  show  that  he  contradict* 

*  a  little  further  on.  when  he  sayi 
I  Umn  «U  bt  uted  for  "food  and 

■aw  raatcrtela.  aome  of  which  are 

*  IS  here":  nor  do  I  desire  at  this 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that 

stands  to  lose  much  of  her  trade 

dominions  in  the  nature  of  im- 

food    and    raw   materlala.   and 

are   t)eing   asked   to   supplant 

ct>Ionles  and  dominions  in  fumLsh- 

and  raw  materials  to  Britain 

con^ petition  in  world  trade;  nor  do  1 


sur  Uus 

t3 


hfr 


*  e 


fo<d 


wish  to  emphasize  that  In  addition  we 
are  asked  to  furnish  the  purchase  price, 
which,  of  course,  the  colonies  and  do- 
minions never  did.  We  will  Just  pass  all 
of  that  over. 

The  point  we  wish  to  stress  in  the  above 
quotation  is  that  the  Secretary  says  the 
loan  is  unique,  and  that  in  fact  every- 
thing about  it  is  unique  With  this  state- 
ment we  are  in  full  accord.  The  pro- 
posed loan  Is  unique,  which  means  the 
only  one  of  Its  kind,  being  without  equal. 
aingular.  uncommon.  Synonyms  for 
"unique"  are  odd.  queer,  anomalous, 
bizarre,  crotchety,  curious,  droll,  eccen- 
tric, erratic,  fantastic,  funny,  grotesque, 
laughable,  ludicrous,  peculiar  ridiculous, 
strange,  unmatched,  unusual,  whimsical. 
Yes.  Mr.  Speaker;  the  proposed  loan 
to  Britain  is  unique,  and  all  and  every- 
thing about  It  ts  unique.  We  might  even 
go  a  little  further  and  say  with  charity 
that  the  State  Department  is  unique  in 
its  dealinffs  with  Britain. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  all  we  gain 
is  a  "chance"  or  an  "expectation."  In 
past  dealings,  that  is  all  we  ever  got  from 
Britain  for  our  cash.  And  I  am  not  re- 
ferring to  the  First  World  War  loan  or 
to  lend-lease. 

We  have  only  to  go  back  to  the  prop- 
aganda of  the  State  Department  in  seek- 
ing the  second  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration, commonly  called  UNRRA. 
I  discussed  that  on  page  11494  of  the 
December  5  CoNctEssioii"  Record.  The 
State  Department  showec  that  17  United 
Nations  made  contributions  totalling 
$1.835.000.0C0  Of  this  amount.  $1  350  - 
000.000  came  from  the  United  States,  and 
$485  000.000  from  all  the  other  nations 
including  $319  000.000  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  most  unique  thing  about  their  ac- 
counting  and   propaganda   wa.s   that   it 
showed   that   by  February   1.   1946.  the 
United  States  accoum  would  show  a  def- 
icit   of    $188,000,000,    while    the    other 
United  Nations'  account  would  be  paid 
in  full  up  to  that  time.    Now.  that  is 
unique.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  ratio 
of  contributions  is  72  percent  for  the 
United  States  and  28  percent  for  all  the 
other  nations,  let  us  say,  roughly.  75  per- 
cent and  25  percent.    New.  if  anyone  of 
you  was  to  go  on  a  hunting  trip  with 
me  in  which  we  figured  that  the  supplies 
would  cost  a  hundred  dollars,  and  you 
would  generously  olTcr  to  put  in  $75.  ask- 
ing me  to  put  in  only  125.  certainly  every 
dollar,  yes.  every  penny  of  our  combined 
funds   would   be   spent   simultaneously 
and  even  the  last  penny  that  was  spent 
would  be  three-quarten  yours  and  one- 
quarter  mine.    There  could  be  no  such 
thing  as  your  money  giving  ou»  before 
mine  did     And  yet.  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda,      the     State     Department 
showed  that  this  unique,  queer,  and  odd 
thing  had  happened.    Newspapers  com- 
mentators, and  so  forth,  accu.sed  Uncle 
Sam  of  dishonor,  being  a  welcher.  and  so 
forth,  so  we  would  hurry  and  put   ud 
another  $1,350,000  000. 

The  report  was  unique  in  that  It  gave 
the  receipts  in  columnar  form  and  the 
expenditures  In  prose  paragraph  form. 
The  latter,  of  course.  L  difficult  to  check 
especially  If  it  Is  a  conglomeration  of 
allocations,  obligations,  commitment* 
shipments,  expenditures,  and  >o  forth 


Another  thing  that  was  unique  and 
intrigued  me  was  a  statement  above  the 
list  of  contributions  which  read,  "Paid 
or  available  on  request."    When  I  asked 
what  was  meant  by  this  "available  on 
request,"  and  why.  if  UNRRA  was  so  des- 
perately in  need  of  funds  it  was  not  all 
paid  Instead  of  leaNing  some  of  It  lying 
around  available  on  request,  I  received 
no  satisfactory  answer.    However,  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  statement  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  fund  of  the  other  United 
Natiofis.  I  read  that  of  $485  000  000  con- 
tributed   by   countries   other   than    the 
United    States.    $183,000,000    had    been 
spent   for  supplies,   and   so  forth    and 
$122,000,000  obligated  for  supplies  and 
delivery   in    November.   December,   and 
then  this  little  staton.ent.  "The  balance 
of  $180,000,000.  consisting  chiefly  of  ster- 
ling from  the  United  Kingdom  contribu- 
tion, will  be  spent  for  commodities  In 
Great  Britain."    This,  of  course,  cleared 
up  what  was  meant  by  the  words.  "Avail- 
able on  request."  above  the  list  of  con- 
tributions.    It    simply    meant    that    at 
least  Britain  had.  instead  of  contribut- 
ing commodities,  made  available  $180.- 
000  000  in  sterling,  which  was  nothing 
more  than  an  I  O  U      And  why  did  the 
United    Kingdom    give   an    I   O   U    for 
$180000000?     The   answer   is.    because 
the  United  Kingdom  must  import  fpod- 
stuffs  and  sunilar  commodities  herself  to 
survive  and  therefore  has  none  to  con- 
tribute to  the  war-strtcken  and  devas- 
tated nations  on  the  Continent. 

If  I  may  again  advert  to  the  hunting 
trip.  if.  instead  of  contributing  my  $25 
in  cash.  I  put  a  worthless  I  O  U  in  the 
kitty,  there  would,  of  course,  be  a  dif- 
ferent situation  But  sUll  you  would  not 
want  it  said  that  you  were  in  default  and 
welshing  when,  of  course.  It  was  I  that 
was  in  default. 

It  is  a  fair  and  simple  deduction  that 
as  long  as  we  were  providing  England 
her  lend-lease,  of  which  billions  of  dol- 
lars consisted  of  these  same  kinds  of 
conimodltles.  the  United  Kingdom  could 
use  our  lend-lease  In  making  her  contri- 
bution to  UNRRA.  But  when  lend-lease 
stopped  she  was  unable  to  further  con- 
tribute, except  in  sterling,  which  of 
course,  is  useless.  UNRRA  cannot  buy 
reUef  goods  outside  of  the  United  KinK- 
dom  with  it.  and  the  United  Kingdom 
cannot  spare  relief  goods  within  the 
Kingdom. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion 
that  the  United  Kingdom  never  made 
any  contributions  to  UNRRA  out  of  her 
own  resources,  and  whatever  was  sup- 
plied under  her  subscription  of  $319  - 
OM.OOO  was  supplied  by  her  out  of  United 
Sutes  lend-lease  goods. 

In  spite  of  repeated  demands,  I  was 
never  furnished  with  a  balance  sheet 
;7"*'"«  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
$1,835,000,000  in  one  account.  Finally  I 
did  receive  two  tabulations,  one  for  the 
United  States  and  one  for  the  other 
united  Nations.  These  were  furnished 
me  by  the  Bute  Department  too  late  to 
tStJ^^^  ^^*  hearings  for  the  second 
UNRRA  authorization,  and  I  inserted 
them  in  the  record  above  stated  They 
not  only  verify  the  fort-going  critlcLsms. 
but  show  that  up  to  October  31,  or  about 
as  long  as  lend-lease  lasted,  the  ratio  of 
expenditures  was  three  to  one.  three  for 
the  United  Sutes.  and  one  for  the  other 
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United  Nations,  as  it  should  be  accord- 
ing to  the  subscriptions.  But  from  there 
on  it  will  be  noted  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment stepped  up  the  ratio  to  four  to  one, 
in  which  we  were  supplying  it  all.  and 
Britain's  $180,000  000  sterling  was  simply 
divided  for  the  months  of  November.  De- 
cember, and  January  as  available.  This 
they  do  not  say  is  being  spent,  but  will 
be  spent  when  commodities  are  available 
In  the  United  Kingdom.  The  fact  that 
these  books  are  out  of  balance  $180,000.- 
000.  and  that  they  are  raising  our  contri- 
bution by  the  same  amount,  does  not 
seem  to  be  of  any  consequence. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
cannot  subscribe  to  or  vote  for  these 
unique  dealings  of  our  State  Depaitment 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  the  facts  so 
they  can  do  their  own  thinking  and  form 
their  own  opinion. 

The  New  Deal  has  engaged  in  too  much 
of  Hitler's  philosophy  on  propasranda  as 
found  in  Mein  Kampf.  where  he  says: 

What  we  mean  b>  the  words  "public  opin- 
ion" depends  only  to  the  smallest  extent  on 
the  individual's  own  experiences  or  knowl- 
edge, and  largely  on  an  Image,  frequently 
created  by  a  penetrating  and  persistent  sort 
of  so-called  "enlightenment." 

The  American  people  probably  know, 
and  I  know,  that  the  situation  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  .^uch  that  she  cannot 
contribute  to  UNRRA.  and  for  that  we 
cannot  blame  her.  But  the  State  De- 
partment should  give  us  the  facts  and 
not  propagandize  us  with  unique,  queer, 
odd.  and  misleading  propaganda. 

With  our  national  debt  at  three  hun- 
dred billions,  our  budget  threatening  to 
run  from  twenty-five  billions  annually 
upward,  we  cannot  extend  these  pro- 
posed loans  without  imperiling  our  own 
security.  It  is  high  time  that  sanity  in- 
stead of  uniqueness  again  be  restored  in 
our  administration  of  government. 


"I  gave  you  the  answer 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-five 

years  ago," 
But  the  baby,  clutching  his  bomb,  mutters 
"It  is  easier  to  kill  than  to  love." 


The  Answer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

OF    LOUlSl.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
o«D,  I  would  like  to  include  the  following 
answer  by  Lewis  Ayer  Smith  to  the  prob- 
lems of  our  age: 

THt     ANtWBR 

(By  Lewis  Ayer  Smith) 
Eons  ago, 

From  beyond  our  ken, 
An  impulse  came  to  Eartti. 
For  countleaa  ages. 
In  ways  Incomprehensible. 
It  evolved 

And  yesteiday  a  baby  was  born. 
For  unnumbered  generations. 
The  baby  quested:  ever  striving 
For  mastery  over  himself. 
Today,  the  baby  holds  In  his  hands 
The  atomic  bomb. 
Realizing  that  be  now  has  the  power 
To  destroy  himself. 
He  cries  aloud  to  his  Ood,  asking 
"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?" 
And  bU  God  replies,  saying. 


Winds  Can  Be  Harnessed  for  Electric 
Power  on  Farms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNfSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  a  strong  champion  for  rural 
electrification  during  my  years  in  Con- 
gress. Long  strides  have  been  made  in 
the  past  few  years  to  bring  electric 
power  to  the  farms  of  America,  and  I 
earnestly  hope  that  this  progress  con- 
tinues. 

My  district  is  located  in  the  extreme 
northwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota, and  many  areas  there  are  sparsely 
settled.  The  extension  of  REA  power 
lines  into  some  of  these  areas  is  a  re- 
mote possibility  for  years  to  come.  In 
the  meantime,  the  hardy,  pioneering 
farmers  and  farm  women  who  are 
literally  cutting  farms  out  of  old  timber- 
lands  are  compelled  to  do  without  labor- 
saving  electric  equipment  and  appliances 
which  Is  available  to  farmers  in  more 
settled  regions.  This  fact  hampers  the 
settlement  of  these  more  isolated  areas. 

It  is  my  belief  that  In  communities 
where  there  are  too  few  farms  to  justify 
the  present  methods  of  the  extension  of 
REA  power  lines,  some  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  loaning  of  REA  funds, 
on  a  long-term  basis  to  farmers  for  the 
installation  of  individual  farm  electric 
plants. 

Last  October  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  was  presented  with 
information  to  the  effect  that  individual 
farm  electric  plants,  p>articularly  those 
operated  by  wind  pover,  could  ade- 
quately serve  the  farmers  to  whom  REA 
power  lines  were  not  avj^i^ble. 


Because  much  of  the  following  in- 
formation was  not  printed  in  the  com- 
mittee hearings  on  H.  R.  1742.  I  am  in- 
corporating in  these  remarks  a  letter 
directed  to  me  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Weinig,  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  a 
manufacturing  concern  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa,  engaged  in  the  production  of  indi- 
vidual farm  power  plants  operated  by 
wind.  ^ 

The  letter  follows: 

WiNCHARGCT  Corp.. 
Sioux  City,  /otra.  December  12.  1945. 
Hon.  Harolo  C.  Hagen. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Conckkssman  Hagen:  We  in  the 
Individual  farm  electric  plant  Industry  are 
100  percent  lor  ex)nomlcal  aiea  coverage, 
since  farm  electrification  Is  both  a  social  and 
economic  necessity  We  believe  that  every 
farmer  and  rancher  deserves  electricity,  and 
that  every  farm  and  ranch  should  be  electri- 
fied But  let's  give  each  farmer  and  rancher 
the  benefits  of  electricity  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble cost  per  kllowatt-hcur.  The  facts  In- 
cluded herein  should  help  establish  whether 
central -service  power  line  electrification,  or 
Individual  farm  electric  plants  will  jleld  the 
lowest  cost  energy  In  each  Individual  In- 
stance. 

I  stated  to  the  subcommittee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign 
and  Interstate  Commerce  on  June  15.  1945. 
that  I  believed  the  cost  of  electricity  deliv- 
ered by  power  lines  to  Individual  farmers  and 
ranchers  In  the  sparsely  settled  areas  could 
be  calculated.  Since  that  time  we  have  been 
able  to  establish  what  we  believe  to  be  a  fair 
and  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  per  kUo- 
watt-hour  of  electricity  delivered  by  REA 
power  lines,  assuming  these  lines  to  be  both 
self-liquidating  within  a  period  of  35  years, 
and  self -continuing  without  additional  Gov- 
ernment financing  after  the  initial  loan. 

Along  with  these  figures  I  shall  present  the 
estimated  cost  of  electricity  from  certain  In- 
dividual wind  electric  plants.  The  cost  of 
power-line  electricity  was  developed  from 
REA  reports  and  data,  and  from  the  United 
States  Census  reports.  The  calculations 
have  all  been  traced  to  their  original  source, 
the  method  of  calculation  approved  and 
audited  by  David  Himmelblau  &  Co.,  a  firm 
of  certified  public  accountanla,  who  are  lo- 
cated in  Chicago.  111. 

Table  1  shows  the  estimated  cost  per  kilo- 
watt-hour of  power-line  electricity,  based  on 
actual  REA  experience,  under  conditions  as- 
suming the  users  average  electrical  load  to 
be  71  kilowatt-hours.  89  kilowatt-hours,  or 
100  kilowatt-hours  per  month. 


Tablz  1. — Estimated  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  on  prt. 
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'  Baaed  OQ  mettxKl  demonstrated  in  table  2. 
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T»fc  Ic  3  sbowa  In  general  the  method  which 
wa*  u^ed  to  detennlne  coAt  per  kllowatt-hoxir 
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a. — Method  used  in  ealeulating  the  cost 
of  XEA  power  line  electri/lcation 
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Taby  No.  S  show*  the  e«tiin«t«d  coat  per 
klUowa  ;t-hour  of  electricity  from  power  lines 
If  they  were  extended  to  cover  every  ftum 
or  rancp  in  the  more  sparsely  settled  cotin- 


tles  in  a  group  of  oiu*  Midwestern  States. 
In  none  of  theae  eotmtles  will  the  farms  aTer> 
age  more  than  1.25  per  square  mile.  In 
the  aggregate  they  average  only  0.517  farma 


per  square  mile,  and  we  believe  would  there- 
fore average  only  0.517  potential  consumera 
per  mile  of  power  line.  If  every  farmer  aera 
to  accept  pover-Une  service. 


Tasls  3. — Estimated  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  if  REA  should  extend  power  line*  to  every  farm. 
{Only  those  counties  are  considered  where  the  farms  average  less  than  1.25  /arms  per  square 
mile) 
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Thea*  electrical  loads  used  In  thla  atudy 
were  not  selected  at  random.  Seventy-one 
kilowatt-bours  per  month  was  tbe  load  used 
by  tbe  average  R£A  consumer  In  1943. 
Eighty-nine  kilowatt-hotu-s  per  month  was 
tbe  averafce  load  used  by  consumers  who  bad 
been  connected  for  81  or  more  months  One 
hundred  kUowatt-bours  is  the  load  we  recom- 
mend for  a  representative  wind  electric  plant 
when  properly  In.sialled  m  a  suiuble  locauon. 
Baaed  on  REAjrxperience.  u  appears  that  100 
kUowatt-bours  per  month  meets  the  average 
farm  or  ranch  electrical  load  requirement, 
and  provides  In  addition  latitude  for  an  In- 
creased load  Incidentally  two  or  three  such 
plants  m  multiple  could  handle  loads  greater 
than  100  kllowatt-hotirs  per  month. 

I  believe  that  Ubles  No  1  and  No.  3  accu- 
rately show  the  Increased  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  which  can  be  expected  and  which  mufit 
be  borne  if  power  line  farm  and  ranch  elec- 
trification Is  used  exclusively  in  these  areas. 
And  I  do  not  believe  such  costs  can  be  borne 
by  the  average  farmer  in  normal  times.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  the  progress  of 
rural  electrification  need  be  retarded,  nor  the 
farmer  penalized,  because  of  these  lacu.  Nor 
la  subsidization  either  by  Government  or 
pnaent  users  of  electricity  needed  to  promote 
speedy  electrification.  The  use  of  Individual 
farm  electric  plants  to  augment  the  power 
line  can  provide  the  solution,  and  thus  speed 
sound  rural  electrification  by  providing  the 
farmers  or  ranchers  with  adeqxiate,  depend- 
able, and  economical  electricity. 

By  analysing  the  foregoing  and  the  follow- 
ing table.  I  believe  the  relative  coat  of  elec- 
tricity from  central  service  power  lines  and 
Individual  wind-electrlc  plans  can  tte  deter- 
mined: 

Tablx  4—Esttmated  cost  per  kilowatt-hour 
from  a  representative  wtnd-eleetne  plant » 
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Take,  for  example,  the  State  of  Texas.  As 
of  December  31.  1943,  there  were  8«,756  REA 
consumers  receiving  electricity  at  an  esti- 
mated average  coet  of  6.161  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour  lor  71  kilowatt-hours  per  month. 
8.097  cenu  per  kilowatt-hour  tor  89  kilowatt- 
hours  per  month,  or  4.637  cent*  per  kilowatt- 
hour  for  100  kUowatt-hours  per  month  It  Is 
estimated  that  should  every  one  of  the  un- 
electrifled  44.862  farms  and  ranches  located 
In  99  of  the  more  sparsely  settled  counties 
In  Texas  be  electrified  by  power  line  only  the 
average  coet  of  electricity  would  be  25  371 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour  for  71  kilowatt-hotirs 
p)er  month:  20.422  cents  per  kllowatt-hour  for 
89  kilowatt -hours  per  month;  18  276  cents 
per  kllowatt-hour  for  100  kilowatt-hours  per 
mc  ith. 

Now,  by  referring  to  table  No.  4.  we  note 
that  the  estimated  cost  of  electricity  from 
the  representative  wind-electrlc  plant,  under 
the  cond  tloiM  shown  in  our  examples,  would 
not  exceed.  9  01  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 
Under  certain  conditions,  the  coet  might  be 
as  low  as  7  78  cents  ler  kllowntt-hour  based 
on  10-year  financing  at  a  2  percent  Interest 
rate  and  setting  up  a  reserve  for  depreciation 
to  provide  replacement  as  outlined  in  the 
example  used  In  my  testimony  of  June  15 
1945 

Clearly  then.  Indlvl'  aal  electric  systems 
can  provide  miKh  more  economical  electricity 
than  could  power  lines  for  many  of  these 
Texi.  farms  and  ranches.  It  will  be  noted 
that  this  la  also  true  for  many  farms  and 
ranches  in  the  other  States  shown  In  tables 
No    1  and  No  3. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  which  I  have 
shown,  what  then  can  be  said  to  l>e  the  point 
of  minimum  farm  or  ranch  density,  above 
which  point  power-line  electrification  can 
serve  most  economically,  and  below  which 
point  individual  wind-electric  plants  are 
most  economical? 

To  answer  that  question  I  refer  you  to  table 
No.  3.  The  28  cotintles  of  minimum  farm 
population  denalty  in  North  Dakota  contain 
1.031  farms  per  sqtiare  mile.  This  area  is  the 
most  densely  settled  of  all  of  the  State  areas 
considered  In  table  No.  3,  and  it  happens 
that  thla  North  DakoU  area  baa  a  farm 
density  almost  exact  v  equal  to  the  average 
of  1,000.000,  farms— in  the  17  State*  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River — which  averaire  In 
density  1.1  farms  per  square  mile.  As  shown 
In  table  No.  3.  the  eatlmated  coat  of  power- 
line  electrification.  U  carried  to  all  of   the 
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farms  and  ranches  In  the  28  counties 
under  consideration  in  North  Dakota,  would 
be  9.41  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  on  the  basis 
of  a  load  of  100  kilowatt-hours  per  month. 

Referring  to  table  No.  4,  plan  No.  3,  the 
estimated  cost  per  kilowatt-hour  of  100  kilo- 
watt-hours per  month  of  electr  cl*y  with  the 
representative  wind-electrlc  plant  would  be 
9.01  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Twelve-  and 
fourteen-mUes-per-hour  average  velocities 
could  be  expected  In  North  Dakota.  As  shown 
In  table  No.  4,  these  higher  wind  velocities 
ctuld  have  the  eflect  of  )•  wering  the  cost  per 
kilowatt-hour  of  the  wind-electrlc  energy  to 
under  9.01  cents  per  kilowatt-b<  ur. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  we  feel  that  REA 
should  use  Individual  farm  electric  plants  as 
well  as  central  service  power-line  electrifica- 
tion, each  to  the  extent  it  is  most  feasible  and 
economical.  Further,  REA  should  determine 
the  minimum  number  of  customerb  per  mile 
of  farm  and  ranch  power  line  where  central 
service  power-line  electrlOcatlon  whl  be  used, 
and  below  which  point  01  farm  anc  ranch 
density  individual  electric  plants  will  be 
used. 

It  appears  that  the  1.000,000  farms  In  the 
17  Midwestern  States  which  average  under 
1.1  farms  per  square  m'>.  would  generally 
come  within  the  category  where  Individual 
plants  can  serve  most  economically  and 
should,  therefore,  be  used. 

To  permit  REA  to  finance  Individual  farm 
electric  plants  appears  to  require  an  amend- 
ment to  H  R.  1742,  which  has  been  referred 
to  as  tbe  Individual  farm  electric  plant 
amendment.  It  is  tbe  adoption  of  this 
amendment  that  I  urge  In  the  Interest  of  a 
complete,  swift,  and  economical  program  of 
rural  electrification. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WiNCHARCER     COKP.. 

R.  F.  Weinig, 

Vice  President. 

-^ 


Exportation  of  Critical  Building  Materials 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

O"  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
building-material  situation  constitutes 
one  of  the  major  problems  now  con- 
fronting the  Nation.  It  follows  that 
the  situation  relative  to  lumber,  lumber 
markets,  and  lumber  prices  is  of  su- 
preme importance.  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  there  is  a  critical  shortage 
of  building  material,  particularly  pine 
and  hardwood  lumber.  Veterans  are 
trying  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  pine 
lumber  with  which  to  construct  homes. 
Home  owners  want  boarding  for  long- 
needed  and  long-delayed  repair  of  their 
residences.  Large  and  small  industries 
wish  to  increase  the  space  of  their 
buildings,  or  to  repair  the  buildings  they 
already  have,  with  little  lumber  on  the 
market.  It  is,  therefore,  pertinent  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  com- 
mittee of  this  House  one  of  the  factors 
causing  this  lumber  shortage. 

It  was  called  to  my  attention  recently 
by  the  engineer  of  a  manufacturing  com- 
pany in  my  district,  now  trying  to  carry 
out  plans  for  the  erection  of  an  addition 
to  its  plant  which  will  mean  Jobs  for 


hundreds  of  people,  that  he  attempted 
to  purchase  lumber  from  several  of  the 
large  lumber  mills  in  my  State  and  found 
that  they  were  not  interested  at  all  in 
getting  out  planking  for  the  home  mar- 
ket, under  domestic  ceihng  prices,  be- 
cause they  could  get  higher  prices  in  the 
export  trade. 

I  immediately  began  an  investigation 
of  this  situation  becau.<:e  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  lumber  manufacturers  can  se- 
cure export  licen.ses  and  higher  prices 
abroad  for  their  lumber  than  are  allowed 
in  this  country  under  our  existing  ceil- 
ing prices,  they  are  going  to  sell  abroad, 
and  our  postwar-building  program  for 
veterans,  other  private  individuals,  and 
businesses  which  plan  to  increase  their 
production,  will  receive  a  stunning  blow. 

When  I  took  this  matter  up  with  OPA, 
I  found  that  this  agency  is  not  chiefly  to 
blame.  It  was  admitted  that  export  li- 
censes have  been  granted  for  shipment 
of  some  lumber  to  foreign  ports  at  a 
higher  price  than  our  own  ceiling  price. 
I  was  further  informed  that  there  is  an 
established  trade  practice  which  allows  a 
higher  price  for  export  lumber,  but  that 
the  difference  is  actually  a  brokerage 
rather  than  a  premium.  As  to  the  effect 
of  this  differential,  I  was  advised  that, 
although  1,043,000,000  feet  of  lumber 
were  authorized  for  export  in  1945  and 
export  licenses  were  granted  for  about 
700.000.000  feet,  the  amount  actually 
exported  during  the  year  amounted  to 
only  about  330,000,000  feet.  The  total 
production  of  lumber  in  the  United 
States  in  1945  was  about  27,500.000,000 
feet.  This  means  that  about  one  and 
one-half  percent  of  the  total  production 
was  exported  last  year,  whereas  in  nor- 
mal times,  exports  amount  to  about  6 
percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the.se  facts  and  figures 
may  be  correct  as  to  1945  which  was  a  war 
year.  But  this  year,  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, the  monthly  export  percentage  is 
far  and  above  what  it  was  last  year  and 
is  increasing  steadily.  If  so,  something 
should  be  done  about  it  or  our  reconver- 
sion building  program  will  be  stalled. 
The  manufacturer  is  simply  not  going  to 
sell  his  lumber  on  the  home  market  when 
a  higher  price  is  allowed  for  it  abroad. 
Either  no  export  licenses  should  be 
granted  for  shipments  abroad  at  a  higher 
price  than  the  domestic  ceiling  price,  or 
the  home  markets  should  be  subsidized 
to  the  extent  of  the  difference. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Bowles,  OPA  Ad- 
ministrator, fully  comprehends  the 
disaster  lurking  behind  this  situation. 
His  efforts  are  hamstrung  to  some  ex- 
tent, however,  due  to  the  fact  that  export 
quantities  are  allocated  by  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration  and  export 
licenses  are  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  have  requested  the  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration  to  explore  this 
field  at  once  with  a  view  to  correcting 
existing  Inequities  between  domestic  ceil- 
ing prices  and  prices  allowed  for  foreign 
shipments  of  lumloer.  It  is  a  serious  situ- 
ation and  must  be  corrected  if  our  own 
people  are  to  receive  a  fair  deal  and  the 
United  States  is  to  go  ahead  with  recon- 
version. 


Aged  Entitled  To  Pension,  Not  a  Dole 
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or 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
these  flush  days  when  the  present  ad- 
ministration is  willing  and  anxious  to 
loan  billions  of  dollars  to  most  any  na- 
tion in  the  world,  we  are  continuing  to 
ignore  the  older  people  pioneers  of  our 
own  country  who  are  existing  on  as  little 
as  $15  and  $20  a  month  pension. 

A  great  many  people  who  are  entitled 
to  old-age  assistance  will  not  even  ap- 
ply for  It  for  two  major  reasons.  Rrst. 
our  State  and  Federal  Governments  so 
grudgingly  hand  out  a  mere  pittance,  that 
it  is  obvious  in  many  instances  that  pen- 
sions are  in  fact  a  dole  and  nothing  more: 
and  secondly,  in  some  States,  including 
Minnesota,  the  State  has  laws  called 
homestead  liens  which  require  per- 
sons applying  for  old-^e  assistance  to 
execute  a  lien  upon  their  property  and 
give  it  to  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, with  the  view  to  wholly  or  parti- 
ally diverting  that  property  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments at  the  time  of  their  death  in  pay- 
ment for  the  "pension." 

Following  is  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  October  6. 1945.  issue  of  the  Town- 
send  National  Weekly,  relative  to  the 
homestead-lien  laws,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record: 

SURVXY    SHOWS   THREE    STATES   RECENTLY 
REPEALED    LIEN    LAWS 

WiLLMAR,  Minn — An  extensive  survey  on 
old-age  assistance  laws,  with  especial  em- 
phasis directed  toward  lien  laws  and  home- 
stead exemptions,  has  just  been  compiled  by 
Charles  Nelson.  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict chairman.  It  took  3  months  to  com- 
plete. 

Nelson  was  prompted  to  launch  his  In- 
vestigation by  conditions  existing  In  Minne- 
sota, which  legally  require  oldsters  applying 
for  age-aid  to  execute  a  lien  upon  their  prop- 
erty while  living,  which  lien,  upon  execution, 
will  result  In  one-half  of  the  property  being 
diverted   to   the  Federal   Government. 

Why,  asks  Nelson,  shall  Minnesota  people, 
or  people  of  any  State,  for  that  matter,  be 
required  to  pay  back  money  to  the  Federal 
Government,  as  long  as  35  of  the  48  States 
have  no  similar  laws? 

Three  States,  according  to  the  report,  have 
recently  repealed  their  lien  laws  and  can- 
celed their  back-pay  accumulation  of  assist- 
ance. They  are  Florida,  Kentucky,  and  Ore- 
gon. Arkansas  proposed  a  Hen  law  this  year 
but  it  failed  of  passage. 

There  are  21  States  where  there  is  definite 
protection  to  home  owners  against  execution 
by  reason  of  debts  and  judgments.  These 
States  have  no  homestead  lien  laws,  accord- 
ing to  Nelson. 

The  following  table  shows  how  tbe  States 
stand  on  Hen  laws,  homestead  exemption, 
and  average  old-age  assistance  payments  ac- 
cording to  Social  Security  Board  figures. 

The  following  table  Is  the  result  of  a  letter 
which  was  addressed  to  each  of  the  attorney 
generals  of  the  48  States,  except  Minnesota: 
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OPA  Removes  Ceilings  oo  Lonisi- 
Strawberries,  Growers  Will  Satfer 
ous  Losses  This  Year 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


IfON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or  LOUaiAMA 

IN  -pa  HOU8B  OF  RKPRESENTAXrVW 

Thurtdau.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  MORRISON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
ive  to  extend  my  remarks  tn  the 
Rkoi  d,  I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  Hon.  Chester  Bowles 
explti  nJng  the  plight  of  the  Louisiana 
straw  >erry  fanners.  If  the  OPA  does  not 
remoi  e  these  ceilings  on  strawberries  or 
Incresse  the  same,  the  growers  of  Loui- 
siana viU  suiTer  a  tremendous  loss  due  to 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  the 
latent' «5  of  their  crop.  The  following  Is 
leiter  to  Mr   Bowles: 


my 

Okab 


freai 


you 
on 

I    rat^not 
WUson 


Ml  Bowin:  On  January  28.  194«.  the 
bJe  Harry  D  Wilaon.  commUsloner  of 
.ur«  of  tbe  State  of  LouUlana.  wrot* 
that  prtce  celUngB  be  removed 
strawberries. 

too   emphatically    support    Mr. 
I  poalUon  and  aa  tbe  repreaenutive 


r«]  uestlng 


from  tbe  largest  strawberry  shipping  district 
In  the  United  States,  I  ask  that  you  give  thU 
your  immediate  attention  and  that  the  ceU- 
iag  be  removed. 

Unleas  the  ceilings  are  removed,  the  grow- 
ers of  Louisiana  will  take  a  tremendous 
loM.  as  the  crop  this  year  appears  to  be  the 
latest  of  record,  and,  If  Indications  for  this 
late  crop  continue  with  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions  thus  far  encountered, 
together  with  the  greatly  Increased  costs  of 
the  present  crop,  with  the  present  ceilings 
In  effect,  these  growers  will  suffer  a  tremen- 
dous loss. 

Last  season  the  crop  was  abnormally  early, 
and  for  that  reason  they  were  able  to  show 
a  small  margnn  of  profit,  notwlth-ttandtng 
existing  ceilings. 

In  contrast  this  year's  season  Is  abnor- 
mally late  and  the  cost  of  production  has 
Increased  more  than  twofold  over  last  year. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  stated  and  recommended  that 
ceilings  be  removed  on  such  perishables  as 
strawberries  On  several  occasions  your 
associates  in  OPA  have  stated  that  ceilings 
on  strawberries  were  unworkable  and  that 
they  suggested   that  they   be   removed. 

If  you  wish  price  control  to  be  continued 
for  another  year  and  you  want  to  do  tbe  fair 
thing.  I  feci  sure  that  immediately  alter 
giving  this  matter  your  earnest  considera- 
tion you  will  go  ahead  and  remove  the  ceil- 
ings on  strawberries  due  to  unusual  and  ab- 
normal crop  conditions  as  set  forth  above. 
Sincerely  yours. 

JavKs  H.  MoaanoM. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  following  i.s  a  letter  from  the 
HonorabJe  Harry  D.  Wilson,  commis- 
sioner of  agrlcultxn^  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  which  explains  the  plight  of 
the  Louisiana  strawberry  growers  and 
how  the  present  ceiling  price  will  be 
disastrous  if  not  changed: 

LoniSlA!fA   DXPAKTMXNT  OF 
ACBICtTLTXTas  ANT  Imm ICaATTON 

Baton    Ruuge,   January    23.   1948. 
Hon.  CHxam  BowLn. 

Adminiitralor,  Office  a/  Price 

Administration.    Washington.    D.   C. 

tea*  Ml  Bowlm:  I  am  writing  you  In  the 

intareat  of  tbe  Louisiana  strawberry  growers 

to  protest  the  ceiling  on  strawberries  for  the 

following  reasons: 

Present  Indications  are  that  the  crop  will 
be  quite  late.  We  experienced  a  drought 
during  the  fall  months  that  prevented  the 
ser.ting  of  planu  In  the  fleld  to  the  latest 
date  in  tbe  history  of  the  berry  Industry. 
The  drought  was  followed  by  excessive  rains. 
with  no  relief  at  present,  which  bas  caused 
wet  fleldn  and  the  growers  have  been  unable 
to  work  the  planu  which  are  now  lull  of 
graes.  In  addition,  this  has  prevented  the 
top  dressing  and  mulching  of  the  plants 
which  wUl  sdd  to  the  lateness  of  the  crop 

My  obeervatlon  la  that  this  haa  been,  up 
tothe  prceent  time,  a  very  uaaatlafactory 

Another  point  I  want  to  call  jour  atten- 
tion to  Is  thnt  the  co>-t  of  labor  baa  increased 
from  75  to  100  percent 

I  want  to  sppeal  to  you  to  abolish  the  cell- 
ing on  strawberries  this  sesson  It  Is  our 
xmderstandlng  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  haa  recommended 
that  the  celling  be  abolUhed,  and  we  sin- 
cerely hope  we  may  have  your  cooperation  by 
removuig  tbe  ceUlng  on  berries. 

Thanking  you  for  anything  you  may  do 
for  us  in  this  moat  Impertant  matter,  and 
with  best  wishes.  I  am 
8Uiccrely  your-. 

Haiit  D    WoaoN, 

CoiRMUstoner. 


Collaboration  Between  Argentina  and 
Nad  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude a  comprehen.Mve  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Pebruary  13  by  Harold 
B.  Hinton.  Washington  correspondent, 
based  on  the  now  famous  blue  Ixjok  of 
the  State  Department  showing  the  ex- 
istence of  collaboration  between  Arpen- 
tira  and  Nazi  Germany  during  the  war. 
Mr.  Hinton  s  article  sets  forth  clearly  the 
complicity  which  existed  between  the.«e 
two  nations  and  shows  the  as.sistance 
and  sympathy  which  Nazi  Germany  re- 
ceived from  the  Argentine  leaders, 
against  the  best  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

The  article  follows: 

Uxrrxo  States  Rzpokt  Finds  AncrNTiNa 
0X7 AIDS  Sksds  or  Nazism — OrHra  Rrpuii  ic-s 
Orr  DocmcKNT  Dttailinc  Aid  to  Qesmant 
IN  Wa«  akd  Up  to  Phesent— Franco  Link 

BaOUCHT        Orr — TOTALITAtlAN        EctiNOMIC 

Srr-Up  FiiMLT  Implantto  in  Bitnos  Ania. 
Statement  Holds 

(By  Harold  B.  Hinton) 
Washington.  February  12.— Charges  that 
the  Argentine  Government  and  Its  predeces- 
sors since  Pearl  Harbor  not  only  gave  active 
support  to  the  German  war  effort,  even  after 
Argentina  8  declaration  of  war  against  Ger- 
many, but  furthermore  still  gives  refuge  to 
powerful  Nazi  Interests  which  may  re.«!ult  in 
the  resurgence  of  na7lsm  In  the  world  were 
filed  today  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  19  other  republics  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  Indictment  took  the  form  of  a  printed 
memorandum  of  131  pages  which  had  been 
prepared  since  1943.  Copies  were  handed  to 
the  chiefs  of  all  Latin -American  diplomatic 
missions  here  except  that  of  Arpentina  with 
the  request  that  they  be  formally  handed  to 
the  foreign  offices  in  each  capital. 

Little  oOlclal  comment  was  available,  but 
the  document  s  Issue  was  obviously  timed  lor 
Its  possible  effect  on  the  Argentine  elections 
on  Pebruary  24  and  on  the  Inter -American 
Conference,  to  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  late 
in  March  to  draw  a  pact  of  mutual  aaatstance. 
to  be  Implemented  by  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent mUJtary  agency  charged  with  the  de- 
fense of  the  hemisphere 

"caavi  ooMPLKTrr"  chamos 
OfflcUds  have  publicly  stated  on  several 
occaalons  that  the  United  States  wlU  not  sign 
such  a  pact  along  with  Argentina  Todays 
memorandum  reiterates  that  poeUlon.  refer- 
ring to  the  "grave  complicity  with  Nazi  Ger- 
many" charged  to  the  regime  In  Buencs  Aires 
and  expressing  doubt  whether  this  regime 
"can  merit  the  confidence  and  trust  which  la 
expressed  In  a  treaty  of  mutual  military  as- 
sistance among  the  American  Republics." 

At  this  prees  conference  t«xlay.  Secretary  of 
Bute  Jamee  P.  Byrnes  said  only  that  the 
United  States  bad  been  rcrupuloualy  follow- 
ing a  policy  of  nonlntenrentjon  In  its  dealings 
with  other  American  Republics  and  that  It 
would  not  now  assume  to  speak  for  the  others 
In  respect  to  their  possible  eeeoclaticn  with 
Argentina  in  a  mutual  awlitenri  treaty. 
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The  memorandtnn  contained  much  mate- 
rial that  has  lx«n  made  public  during  tbe 
interchanges  of  oral  and  written  communica- 
tions between  the  two  Governments  In  the 
la.st  3  yesrs  It  also  Included  added  docu- 
mentation obtsined  not  only  from  scrutiny 
of  German  papers  seized  since  the  end  of 
btjstllltles  but  also  from  the  Interrogation  of 
German  diplomats  and  others. 

TALJCS  began  last  OCTOBEX 

~In  October  1945.  when  consultation  con- 
cerning the  Argentine  situation  was  request- 
ed by  the  United  States."  the  memorandum 
stated,  "It  bad  substantial  reason  to  believe 
from  the  evidence  then  at  Its  disposal  that 
the  present  Argentine  Government  and  many 
of  Us  high  officials  were  so  seriously  com- 
promised In  their  relations  with  tbe  enemy 
that  trust  and  confidence  covild  not  be  re- 
posed In  that  Government. 

-How  the  Government  of  the  United  Ststes 
poescasee  a  wealth  of  Incontrovertible  evi- 
dence. This  document,  based  on  that  evi- 
dence, speaks  lor  Itself.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  looks  forward  to  receiving 
from  the  other  American  Republics  the  ben- 
efit of  their  views  in  the  premises." 

The  activities  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment, from  the  Castillo  regime  through  Its 
various  military  successors  to  the  present 
time,  were  pictured  as  a  conspiracy  on  tbe 
part  of  a  handful  of  totalitarian-minded 
persons  against  the  Argentine  people,  the 
American  Republics,  the  Allies,  the  United 
Nations  and.  finally,  the  peace  of  the  world. 

No  American  Republic,  In  the  official  view, 
could  safety  entrtist  any  of  Its  military  sec- 
rets to  the  Argentine  Government  for  reasons 
of  security. 

CUBX   IS   SUGGESTED 

"Such  lack  of  trust  will  not  be  cured  by 
decrees  of  administrative  orders,  by  signature 
to  charters  or  by  adherence  to  final  acts 
of  conferences."  the  memorandum  said.  "It 
can  be  cured  only  when  our  brother  people 
of  Argentina  are  represented  by  a  Govern- 
ment which  Inspires  full  faith  and  confi- 
dence at  home  and  abroad." 

It  was  charged  that  the  rulers  of  Argen- 
tina. de«plle  changes  In  personalities  and 
Jobs,  had  desired  throughout  the  war  the  vlc- 
tc«-y  of  the  Axis  Powers  and  had  believed 
almost  to  the  date  of  Germany's  surrender 
that  such  a  victory  would  result  Such  a 
hope  and  belief  was  first  expressed  by  Acting 
President  Castillo  in  1942  and  lasted  to  the 
end.  It  w.^s  satd. 

On  the  extent  of  German  Influence  In  Ar- 
gentina the  report  said: 

In  Argentina  the  Germans  have  construct- 
ed a  complete  duplicate  of  the  economic 
structure  for  vpar  which  they  had  In  Ger- 
many. They  possess  today  In  Argentina  the 
economic  organliratlon — Industrial."  commer- 
cial and  agricultural —  which  they  need  to 
provide  a  base  for  the  reconstltutlon  of  Ger- 
man aggressive  power  during  the  period 
when   the  homeland  Is  still   occupied  " 

Among  the  specifications  of  "grave  com- 
plicity" w«s  Included  a  long  account  of  con- 
tinuing efforts  by  the  Argentine  Government, 
with  the  asBlstanoe  and  active  Interest  of  the 
FVaneo  government  In  Spain,  to  obtain  arms 
from  Germany. 

Starting  in  1942.  negotiations  continued 
undisturbed  by  the  coup  of  June  1943,  which 
put  the  Ramirez  regime  In  power,  until  the 
arrest  of  0«car  Hellmuth  in  Trinidad  In 
November  1943.  when  he  was  en  route  to 
Berlin,  via  Spain,  to  clinch  the  deal. 

HIMMLXI    ACCt7SED    OF    BtJNCLING 

The  publicity  surrounding  Hellmuth's 
selztire  caused  the  Argentine  Government  to 
disaesociate  Itaelf  with  tbe  affair  and  aroused 
considerable  resentment  In  Berlin.  Foreign 
Minister  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop  accused 
Helnrlch  Hlmmler  of  bungling  and  appar- 
ently convinced  Hitler  fiuully  that  Argentina 
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would  be  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset 
If  she  became  an  ally. 

According  to  the  evidence  presented  by  the 
State  Department,  the  various  Argentine  re- 
gimes wanted  substantial  military  material, 
including  tanks  and  antiaircraft  equipment, 
for  hostilities  against  other  American  coun- 
tries, notably  Brazil,  in  the  event  their  hand 
was  forced  and  they  declared  war  on  the  side 
of  Germany. 

The  memorandum  presented  a  picture  of 
Ineffective,  uncoordinated  plotting  to  get  the 
arms  from  Germany.  One  group,  which  In- 
cluded Gen  Domingo  J.  Martinez,  then  head 
of  the  Buenos  Aires  police;  Ambassador 
Aunbs.  head  of  a  Spanish  economic  delega- 
tion to  Argentina,  and  Oscar  Ibarra  Garcia, 
Argentine  Minister  to  Denmark,  then  In 
Buenos  Aires  on  leave,  was  negotlatii^  with 
Krlch  Otto  Meynen,  German  Charge  d  Af- 
faires. 

Another  group,  which  Included  President 
Ramirez,  Colonel  Gonzales,  Major  PUippl.  the 
President's  aide  and  son-in-law.  and  Major 
Bernard,  personal  aide  to  then  War  Minister 
Parrell.  was  dealing  with  Hans  Harnisch.  a 
key  secret  agent  of  the  German  intelligence 
service.  Neither  group  apparently  knew  of 
the  activities  of  the  other  for  some  time. 

Encouraged  by  their  German  contacts,  both 
groups  went  on  to  ask  not  only  arms  but 
also  U-boat  escorts  for  convoys  between  Ar- 
gentina and  Spain  in  an  Involved -barter 
scheme.  Since  Argentina  was  officially  neu- 
tral, the  Spanish  Government  was  to  im- 
port from  Argentina  articles  critically  needed 
hy  the  German  war  machine,  such  as  food- 
stuffs, diamond.";,  quinine.  Iodine,  oils.  mica, 
platinum.  Insulin,  and  vitamins  for  reexport 
to  Germany 

The  Spanish  Government  was  to  sell  to  the 
Argentine  Government  arms  and  war  mate- 
rials to  be  supplied  from  Germany.  Deals  of 
this  character,  tbe  memorandum  said,  were 
continually  under  negotiation  and  failed  not 
for  a  lack  of  effort  In  Argentine  authorities 
but  for  a  lack  of  Interest  by  the  Germans, 
added  to  Germany's  Increasing  Inability  to 
spare  arms  fop  such  a  distant  outpost  as 
Argentina. 

Col.  Juan  D.  Peron.  former  Vice  President 
and  now  tbe  dictator  as  well  as  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  Argentina,  was  depicted  as 
principally  occupied  in  heading  an  organiza- 
tion of  Nazi  agents  and  native  collaborators 
whose  object  was  the  formation  of  a  Nazi 
bloc  to  be  composed  of  Argentina,  Chile. 
Bolivia.  Paraguay.  Uruguay,  and  possibly 
Brazil  If  the  Integralistas  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Dr.  Raimuudo  Padllha,  who  was  then 
In  hiding,  could  be  assLsted  to  overthrow  the 
government  of  Getuleo  Vargas. 

BLAMED  FOR  BOLrVTAH  COtTP 

About  the  only  success  given  to  the  clique 
In  the  memorandum  was  the  fomentation  of 
the  Bolivian  revolution  of  December  1943, 
which  It  said  was  engineered  by  President 
Ramirez,  War  Minister  Farrell,  Colonel 
Peron.  Paz  Estenssoro,  who  Is  Bolivian 
finance  minister.  Gen.  Angel  Rodriguez,  and 
a  few  others. 

Tbe  German  Embassy  in  Buenos  Aires  was 
kept  currently  Informed  of  all  these  plots, 
according  to  the  memorandum.  Among  the 
Informants  named  was  Alberto  Uriburu,  son 
of  a  former  President  of  Argentina,  who  was 
then  Argentine  ambassador  to  Peru,  and  For- 
eign Minister  Rulz-Gulnazu.  Tbe  plan  ap- 
parently lost  German  approval  and  flrianclal 
support  after  the  Bolivian  revolution  had 
aroused  great  hostile  sentiment  In  Latin 
America. 

Another  chapter  of  the  memorandum  was 
devoted  to  the  aid  and  protection  given  by 
Argentine  authorities  to  Axis  espionage. 
After  Pearl  Harbor,  vigorous  action  by  the 
authorities  of  the  other  American  republics 
drove  Nazi  agents  to  aeekiug  their  ouly  re- 


maining refuge.  Buenos  Aires.  There  they 
came  under  the  command  of  Johannes  Sieg- 
fried Becker,  German  security  chief  for  all 
South   America. 

All  the  ramifications  of  the  Nazi  intelli- 
gence and  sabotage  machine  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  have  not  yet  been  uncovered,  the 
memorandum  said. 

LOSSES  bt  espionage  aomittsd 
"What  Is  known."  It  continued.  "Is  that 
these  Nazi  forces  carried  on  In  the  Americas 
an  attack  against  the  Allies  as  dangerous  as 
a  Nazi  advance  on  the  battlefields.  Through 
them  the  Nazi  war  leaders  received  Im- 
portant Information  on  the  war  effort  of  the 
American  Republics  needed  to  plan  Nazi 
strategy;  through  them  the  Nazis  were  en- 
abled to  torpedo  Allied  ships  and  otherwise 
destroy  Allied  resources  and  manpower; 
through  them  the  Nazis  carried  forward  their 
objective  of  fostering  disunity,  discontent, 
and  divisions  among  the  peoples  and  the 
Governments  of  the  American  Republics,  a 
strategy  of  first  Importance  and  value  in  the 
Nazi  concept  of  total  war." 

When  Colonel  Parrel!  and  Colonel  Peron 
took  over  the  government  from  President 
Ramirez  they  informed  the  German  security 
service,  according  to  the  memorandum,  that 
the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany  was  to  be  viewed  lightly,  as  it  had 
been  made  merely  because  of  pressure  by 
the  United  States  and  that  the  new  regime 
would  continue  to  be  pro-German,  as  Its 
predecessor  had  been. 

Quoting  testimony  of  an  unnamed  "in- 
formed official  of  the  German  Foreign  Office," 
;be  memorandum  named  Col.  Fllomeno 
Velazco.  Buenos  Aires,  chief  of  police;  and 
Gen.  Armando  Verdaguer  as  the  officials  who 
could  be  trusted  to  get  Axis  spies  quickly 
out  of  jail  on  the  rare  occasions  when  tbey 
were  arrested  by  mistake.  This  German  in- 
formant said  that  the  Buenos  Aires  Jail  was 
known  in  the  foreign  office  circles  as  the 
Hotel  Velazco. 

DIPLOMATIC    POUCH    USB) 

Captain  Ceballos  and  Colonel  Santillana, 
Argentine  naval  and  military  attaches  In 
Berlin,  and  Juan  Carlos  Goyeneche  were  said 
to  be  the  principal  agents  through  whom 
valuable  Information  from  Argentina  was 
passed  to  the  German  authorities.  The  In- 
formation was  sent  to  them  by  diplomatic 
pouch  to  the  Argentine  Embassy  in  Madrid. 

At  the  Argentine  end  of  the  pipe  line  the 
German  Charge  d  Affaires  listed  among  his 
valued  and  valuable  friends  Admiral  Leon 
Scasso,  Inventor,  of  the  Province  of  Cordoba; 
Dr.  Carlos  Ibarguren.  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Commission:  Gen.  Juan  Bau- 
tlsta  Molina,  head  of  several  nationalist  or- 
ganizations: Gen.  Bssilio  B.  Pertlne.  Mayor 
of  Buenos  Aires:  Manuel  Fresco,  publisher: 
Dr.  Justo  Dergada  Mujica,  legal  adviser  to 
the  German  Embassy;  Dr.  Homero  M.  Gug- 
lielminl.  secretary  of  the  CiUtural  Commis- 
sion; Dr.  Gregorlo  Araoz  Alfaro  and  a  docen 
or  more  lesser  lights. 

The  memorandum  dealt  with  the  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  the  United  States  and 
Britain  In  obtaining  the  expulsion  from  Ar- 
gentina of  known  German  agents,  many  of 
whom  were  interned.  As  lately  as  last 
month,  none  had  been  deported,  although 
the  Argentine  Foreign  Minister  had  assured 
the  State  Department  that  he  hoped  to  re- 
patriate 30  or  40  German  nationals. 

A  number  of  Argentine  newspapers  were 
listed  as  having  been  subsidized  by  the  Ger- 
man and  Italian  Embassies.  They  included 
the  Caoildo,  Choque.  Clarinda,  Crlsol.  Crua 
del  Sud,  Epoca,  Pronda.  Hechos.  Mediodia, 
Momento  Argentlno,  Neuvo  Orden,  Pampero. 
ResUurado,  Pueblo  and  Tribuna. 

Turning  to  the  present  situation,  the  mem- 
orandum charged  the  Argentine  Government 
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protecting  German  fconomlc  Interest* 
country.  Mldlnc  tliat  the  •equestrmtion 
German   Anns  and  aaaets  (olowlng    the 
Argentine  declaratloo  of  war  had  served  as 

a  »1  elt*r  for  them. 

A  -gentine  military  ezpendlttires.  the  metn- 

cra^dum  said,  reached  a  total  of  1,428.000.000 

(about  $356,000,000)  In  IMS.  a  turn  de- 

>ed  as  105  percent  of  the  nation's  ordi- 

total  rerenuc. 


he  Hall  Plan  To  Feed  the  World's 
Stanriof  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or   NEW   TO«K 

1:1  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

hr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr 
8pt  aker.  last  week  I  expressed  emphatic 
opposition  to  the  administration's  plan 
of  feeding  starving  Europe  because  I  felt 
It  U I  be  too  late  and  therefore  ineffective 
In  saving  hungry  miiUons. 

S  nee  it  is  not  fair  to  criticize  one  pro- 
pasjiJ  without  offering  a  better  one.  I  sub- 
mit the  following  suggestion  for  what  It 
is  worth. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Presi- 
under  his  war  powers  is  drafting  an 
to  mill  the  darker  flour.  There  is. 
dourse,  nothing  anybody  can  do  to 
prevent  such  an  order. 

R-aliiing  the  inevjtability.  then,  of  the 
use  pf  dark  flour  as  the  result  of  Presi- 
s  Truman's  action.  I  foresee  a  way 
eeding    Europe's    starving    without 
taki  ig  away  any  of  the  normal   bread 
supi^ly  from  the  United  States. 

prominent   ofBcial   in   the   Depart- 
of  Agriculture  told  me  that  expcri 
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men  j  are  now  being  made  which  show 
that  '90  pounds  of  wheat  will  produce 
about  10  percent  more  flour  under  the 
latea ;  Presidential  decree  than  formerly. 
This  being  true,  the  same  amount  of 
whei  t  can  be  milled  into  more  flour, 
then  by  creating  a  surplus  large  enough 
to  biike  into  bread  for  starving  Euro- 
pean;. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  written  me  by  » 
GI:  ^ 
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El  rope 


grain  sent  by  the  United  States 

ope  be  used  for  making  cham- 

?    The  President  will  not  permit 

to  be  made  into  liquor  in  this  coun- 

it  how  can  he  prevent  such  a  thing 

happt  ning  In  Prance? 

e  follow  the  plan  of  the  present 

•  tratlon  to  ship  grain  to  Europe 

needed  In  America,  we  will  laij 


but 


to  save  the  starving  millions  over  there 
and  in  addition  deprive  our  own  people 
of  their  basic  diet. 

It  is  stupid  to  believe  that  Europe  can 
make  bread  out  of  raw  grain  in  her  pres- 
ent crippled  condition.  Scarcely  a  mill 
or  bakery,  for  that  matter,  remains 
standing  after  the  bombings  sustained 
during  the  recent  war. 

If  those  who  clamor  the  loudest  to 
denude  our  granaries  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  to  see  Europe  fed  and  fed  immedi- 
ately. I  invite  them  to  consider  the  plan 
which  I  herewith  submit. 

It  will  take  time  for  starving  nations 
to  change  raw  wheat  to  flour.  Even  if 
they  are  sent  flour,  all  they  can  make  is 
paste  because  there  are  no  facilities  to 
bake  bread  in  any  amount.  Millions  of 
people  are  wandering  over  Europe  with- 
out even  an  oven  to  say  nothing  of  a 
home  and  dying  by  the  roadside.  Young 
orphaned  children  roam  and  grope 
among  the  garbage  dumps.  How  can 
they  bake  bread  for  themselves? 

What  starving  Europe  must  have  Is 
bread,  baked  in  American  ovens  and 
flown  directly  to  the  scene  of  hunger.  We 
have  the  ovens  and  we  have  the  planes 
to  carry  the  bread  to  the  hungry. 

Let  us  keep  our  grain  ♦o  mill  into  flour 
to  make  the  bread  which  must  be  sent 
now  in  order  to  save  our  allies  and  our 
former  enemies  from  starvation. 

I  am  willing,  my  six  children  are  will- 
ing, the  country  is  willing,  to  share  our 
food  if  it  will  save  those  lives.  But  the 
bread  must  be  sent  now.  A  month  from 
now.  or  3  months  from  now.  will  be  too 
late. 

Our  planes  can  fly  the  bread  and  this 
will  make  it  available  to  the  starving 
within  a  few  hours.  I  repeat,  it  is  stupid 
to  think  we  can  save  Europe  by  the  plan 
of  shipping  millions  of  bushels  of  grain 
that  will  rot  on  some  far-off  shore  be- 
cause it  cannot  be  used,  just  as  the  pre- 
fabricated houses  which  the  United 
States  shipped  to  England  are  doing  now 
when  we  are  needing  them  so  badly  here 
In  our  own  housing  crisis  as  I  am  told 
by  another  GI. 

Let  those  sincerely  interested  in  solv- 
ing th.s  awful  problem  follow  the  plan  I 
now  offer  and  really  bring  salvation  to 
the  countless  unhappy  peoples  through- 
out the  western  world. 

I  am  hereby  introducing  the  following 
resolution  which  I  hope  will  be  adopted 
and  its  provisions  carried  through  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  shipments  of  grain  to  Europe  win 
not  meet  the  Immediate  and  pressing  de- 
mands of  feeding  millions  of  starving  men 
women,  and  children  due  to  utter  lack  of 
facilities  In  European  countries  for  han- 
dling grain:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  ovens  In  the  United 
SUtes  are  available  for  and  capable  of  turn- 
ing surplus  fJour  Into  mUllons  of  loaves 
of  bread  Immediately;  and 

Whereas  there  exists  ample  cargo  space  in 
tranaoGMn  air  carriers  to  send  enough  bread 
to  feed  starving  areas  in  Europe  and  AsU- 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Congress  request  the  Pres- 
ident of  Ue  United  Sutes.  through  the  War 


Powers  Act.  to  direct  that  an  adequate  supply 
of  bread  t>e  flown  immediately  to  nations  now 
suffering  from  acute  lack  of  food. 


Exportatioa  of  Critical  Building  Material 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF   CALIF OINU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  14,  1946 

Mr  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  reference  to  the  exportation  of  lum- 
ber may  I  say  that  I  have  received  a  copy 
of  the  same  letter  from  the  State  De- 
partment that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  received,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  kind  of  lumber  cannot  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  homes  that 
they  state  in  their  letter  is  being  ex- 
ported. I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that 
lumber,  any  kind  of  lumber,  cannot  be 
machined  to  be  used  for  home  construc- 
tion. 

Mr    Speaker.   I   received   a   telegram 
from   the  Governor  of  California   who 
states  that  he  definitely  protests  the  ex- 
portation of  lumber  and  that  he  Is  about 
to  .Sign  a  $1,000,000  bond  issue  for  the 
building  of  homes  for  veterans  in  Cali- 
fornia.    The  OPA  is  propo.«;ing  to  ship 
lumber  from  the  Northwest— Washing- 
ton and  Oregon— to  the  east  coast  at  a 
premium  of  $2  50  in  order  to  send  coast- 
wise   vessels    back    there    with    a    load 
leaving    California     without     sufficient 
lumber  to  build  needed  homes  for  re- 
turning veterans  and  ci.'ilians  who  are 
living   in   chicken  coops,   auto   trailers 
and  every  conceivable  type  of  structure 
waiting  for  permanent  homes.     I  think 
the    exportation    of    lumber    should    be 
stopped.     We  need  homes  here  too  badly 
The  telegram  I  received  from  the  Gov- 
ernor  of  California  follows; 

Sacmmento  Cauf  .  February  12  1946 
Hon    GoaooN  L.  McDomouch. 

Washington.  D  C 
Since  VE-day  differentials  in  favor  of  ex- 
port  trade  In   lumber  have  siphoned  off  at 
east  hur.dreds  of  millions  of  board  feet  of 
lumber  urgently  needed  in  this  country   and 
particularly  m  our  State,  for  home  building 
In  spue  of  our  protests.  I  am  Informed  that 
Federal   Government   U   Increasing  quota   of 
exportable  lumber.     I  have  also  been  advised 
that  the  OPA  Is  considering  a  differential  on 
water-shipped   Douglas   fir    which   will   have 
the  result  of  siphoning  off  the  remainder  of 
our  western  lumber.     This  Is  unfair  to  the 
western  3tates.  and   particularly  California. 
a^J:^'    absorbed    a    new    population    of 
aOOOOOO   people   during   the   war.   with   very 
little  new  housing,  and  which  has  recently 
received  over  600  000  veterans  wh.   are  In  dls- 
trws  for  lack  of  housing      I  am  signing  a  bill 
submitting  »1.000.000  bond  Issue  for  veterans- 
homes  and  farms,  but  such  legislation  U  of 
lit    e  T«lue  If  there  is  no  lumber  for  home 
bu  ding     ThU    telegram    Is    being    sent    to 
California    congressional    delegation    In    the 
hope  some  action  can  be  taken  to  make  our 
western   lumber  available  on   fair   terms   to 
the  people  of  the  Western  States. 

Kabl  WAiaxN  Governor. 
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Surplui  Building  Materials 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  December  12.  1945.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  President  Truman 
calling  attention  to  the  extent  to  which 
!5urplus  materials  were  being  frozen  or 
hoarded  by  various  Federal  agencies. 
Not  having  received  a  reply  after  a  month 
of  waiting,  I  decided  to  communicate  with 
Wilbon  Wyatt,  the  new  housing  expediter, 
calling  his  attention  to  my  letter  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  Wyatt's  reply  to  my  communica- 
tion has  just  been  received  and  I  wish  to 
call  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
and  the  country.  It  Is  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  Aimy  and  Navy  have  now  taken 
positive  steps  to  place  into  normal  con- 
struction channels  any  surplus  materials 
not  Immediately  required  by  them.  If 
the  Government  will  put  lhe.se  materials 
In  the  hands  of  our  building  constructors 
and  stop  excessive  shipments  of  building 
materials  abroad  we  will  have  gone  a  long 
way  toward  solving  some  of  our  Immedi- 
ate housing  problems. 

The  exchange  of  correspondence 
follows : 

January  21.  1946. 
Mr.  Wilson  Wtatt. 

Hoxisxng  Expediter. 

Washington   Buildtng. 

Washington.   D    C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wtatt:  I  am  enclosing  herewith 
•  copy  Of  my  communication  to  the  President 
In  connection  with  the  critical  housing 
problem  which  confronts  the  country  today. 

I  have  not  yet  received  a  reply  from  Pres-i- 
dent  Truman  but  I  am  convinced  that  If  he 
win  take  the  action  Indicated  In  the  enclo- 
sure a  great  many  critical  Items  can  be  re- 
leased for  the  construction  of  much  needed 
homes 

1  would  appreciate  having  your  views  on 
the  rubjcct. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yovirs, 

Jack  Z.  Anuerson. 

CoNcazss  or  thi  UNmc  States, 

HotTSE  or  Representatives, 
Wa.fhington.  D.  C.  December  12,  1945. 
The  Prssisent, 

The  White  House,  Wa.ihington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  PsEsrocNT:  I  am  l)ecomlng  more 
and  more  concerned  over  the  Increasingly 
serious  housing  shortage  which  exists 
throughout  the  entire  country.  Nowhere  is 
this  critical  situation  more  apparent  than  In 
the  congested  areas  of  California  Some- 
thing must  be  done  at  once  to  relieve  the 
problem  or  literally  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  families  are  going  to  be  without 
homes.  This,  of  course,  will  Include  a  large 
numljer  of  returning  veterans  who  have  been 
married  during  the  war  or  who  are  contem- 
plating marriage  when  released  from  the 
service. 

It  is  now  conservatively  estimated  that 
approximately  3.000.000  veterans  and  their 
families  will  be  without  homes  by  the  end 
of  1(M6.  unless  there  Is  an  enormous  In- 
crease In  the  rate  of  construction  of  new 
homes.  Private  building  contractors  are 
ready  and  willing  to  assist  in  the  Inunedlate 


construction  of  private  dwellings  and  apart- 
ments, but  the  acute  shortage  of  lumber  and 
other  building  materials  has  slowed  their 
efforts  to  a  standstill  In  many  sections  of 
the  country. 

In  this  connection  I  continue  to  hear  ru- 
mors and  to  receive  numerous  communica- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  Army.  Navy  and 
other  Government  agencies  are  hoarding 
lumber,  plumbing  supplies,  roofing,  and 
many  other  critical  building  materials  that 
are  In  short  supply.  I  have  made  numerous 
inquiries  In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  facts 
about  the  matter,  but  so  far  have  received- 
little  In  the  way  of  Information. 

The  National  Housing  Administrator  In 
reply  to  one  of  my  recent  inquiries  said  In 
part:  "This  Agency  Is  actively  working  on 
the  problem  of  trying  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion of  building  materials  which  are  in  short 
supply  and  trying  to  secure  release  of  surplus 
muterlals  held  by  other  Federal  agencies." 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Bland- 
ford  Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  agen- 
cies are  Indeed  holding  fast  to  surplus  ma- 
terials that  are  badly  needet  In  the  housing 
field.  He  does  not,  however.  Indicate  how 
much  of  this  material  migh'  be  marie  avail- 
able m  the  immediate  future. 

I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that 
through  your  high  olBce  the  facts  can  be 
obtained.  In  this  connection  may  1  call 
your  attention  to  an  incident  that  occurred 
last  March,  when  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  visited 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  an  effort  to  assist 
in  solving  a  critical  housing  shortage  which 
existed  there  af  that  time.  Here.  too.  the 
building  Industry  was  confronted  with  a 
shortage  of  lumber  and  materials,  plus  the 
bottleneck  of  approximately  2.400  miles  of 
transportation  by  water  and  not  enough 
cargo  ships  to  go  around. 

Soon  after  our  sutx:ommlttee  arrived  we 
were  advl.sed  by  the  ranking  Army  and  Navy 
officials  In  the  area  that  there  was  no  lum- 
ber or  other  materials  available  In  Army  and 
Navy  stock  piles  for  the  construction  of 
badly  needed  dwelling  units  for  civilian 
workers  and  other  island  residents.  How- 
ever, visual  Inspections  by  members  of  the 
committee,  plus  testimony  by  various  wlt- 
neibses.  indicated  otherwise.  At  the  repeated 
and  urgent  insistence  of  the  committee  the 
Army  and  Navy  finally  agreed  to  resurvey 
their  stock  piles,  and  before  we  left  Hawaii 
for  the  return  trip  to  the  mainland  the  two 
services  advised  us  that  they  would  be  able 
to  releaw  approximately  4.000,000  board  feet 
of  lumijer  for  the  construction  of  badly 
needed  housing  units. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
a  similar  survey  at  this  time,  and  by  your 
direction,  would  disclose  a  vast  quantity  of 
surplus  stocks  that  could  be  made  Immedi- 
ately available  to  the  home-building  Indus- 
try throughout  the  United  SUtea.  May  I 
respectfully  request  that  you  use  your  good 
offices  to  expedite  this  necessary  and  desir- 
able action  at  an  early  date? 

Th.inklng  you  for  past  courtesies  and  with 
my  very  best  wishes  to  you  and  your  family 
for  a  happy  holiday  season,  I  am,    - 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  Z.  Andesson, 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  Honorable  Jack  Z.  Anderson, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Ma.  Anolrson:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  January  21  and  for  giving  me 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  comntunlcatlon 
you  addressed  to  the  President  concerning 
the  hoarding  of  lumber  and  other  building 
materials  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other 
Government  agencies. 

Both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  now 
taken   positive   steps  to  place   into   normal 


construction  channels  any  materials  they 
have  which  are  not  Immediately  required  by 
them.  They  have  also  Issued  orders  restrict- 
ing their  construction  activities  to  that 
which  Is  essential  to  maintenance,  health, 
and  the  preservation  of  life.  They  are  pei- 
mlttlng  the  sales  to  builders  and  contractors 
of  materials  and  supplies  to  the  value  of  k.300. 
whether  surplus  to  their  needs  cr  not.  when 
such  materials  and  supplies  are  needed  to 
complete  the  construction  of  new  homes  and 
are  aot  obtainable  from  commercial  sources. 
They  have  established  minimum  Inventory 
requirements  at  their  various  facilities,  and 
materials  In  excels  thereof  are  declared  sur- 
plus. In_  cooperation  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  they  have  arranged 
for  on-site  sale  of  such  surpluses. 

In  the  sale  of  .surplus  materials  referred  to. 
30  percent  Is  offered  for  preferential  sale  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies. 
States,  and  local  governments  and  their 
agencies  for  a  period  of  10  days.  Thereafter, 
any  part  not  sold  reverts  to  the  stock  pile. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  surplus  materials,  nd 
any  unsold  materials  originally  offered  for 
preferential  sale,  are  sold  to  the  holders  of  HH 
priorities  or  to  dealers  who  will  hold  the 
materials  for  sale  to  the  holders  of  HH  prior- 
ities. For  your  information,  the  HH  priority 
is  designed  to  give  assistance  to  builders  and 
others  who  wish  to  construct  homes  for  sale 
or  rent  within  established  ceilings  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II. 

We  realize  that  housing  conditions  in 
urban  centers  in  Califoinia  are  particularly 
acute  and  we  wil  keep  this  in  mind  as  our 
program  to  meet  the  present  emergency  de- 
velops. The  passage  of  the  amendment  to 
title  V  of  the  Lanhair  Act,  making  it  possible 
for  the  National  Housing  Agency  to  utilize 
existing  public  temporary  housing  for  vet- 
erans, and  the  issuance  of  Civilian  Produc- 
tion Administration  Priorities  Regulation  33 
can  be  considered  as  preliminary  steps  in  our 
program.  We  feel,  however,  that  additional 
measures  and  possibly  drastic  measures  must 
be  taken  immediately  In  order  to  avoid  a 
national  housing  crisis  in  the  months  im- 
mediately ahead. 

If   you    desire    additional    Information    or 
have  suggestions  or  recommendations.  I  hope 
you  will  feel  free  to  write  me. 
Sincerely, 

Wilson  Wtatt. 
Housing  Expediter. 


School  Lunches  and  Child  Care  Centers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

or  iLLiNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  women  a  vitally  importartt 
bill  Is  the  Flannagan  school -lunch  pio- 
gram,  which  would  also  assist  in  non- 
profit child -care  centers.  This  measure 
would  provide  for  grants-in-aid  to  the 
States,  with  the  States  at  first  matching 
Federal  funds  and  then  gradually  in- 
creasing their  share  up  to  80  percent. 
The  program  would  aid  children  whom 
the  local  school  boards  find  unable  to  pay 
for  their  lunches.  It  would  also  provide 
for  nutrition  education  and  supply  a 
ready  way  of  disposing  of  farm  surplu.ses. 
Selective-service  experience  tells  us  that 
70  percent  of  our  boys  who  were  ill  fed. 
grew  up  physically  unfit.    Surveys  have 
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alsc  shown  how  school  attendance  and 
goo  1  work  are  closely  related  to  adequate 
metis.  This  bill  concerns  our  most  pre- 
cloi  s  resource,  the  youth  of  America.  It 
woild  supplant  the  present  temporary 
pro  :ram  based  on  agricultural  surpluses 
whl:h  today  is  serving  some  557.300  Illi- 
nofa  children  at  some  1.742  schools,  and 
tJ3B.900  at  some  47.635  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Letters  and  telegrams  are 
conjjng  to  me  from  all  over  Illinois  In  re- 
gan  I  to  this  measure.  One  petition  from 
the  Illinois  Parents  Council  for  Nursery 
Sch  )ols.  Inc..  has  7.000  names,  in  behalf 
of  t  le  child-center  section. 


IN 


OPA  Sbouid  Be  Extended 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    W,\SHINCTON 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  February  12.  1946 

•.  COFFEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  pending 
In  Congress  are  legislative  proposals  for 
the  continuation  of  the  OfHce  of  Price 
Adrr  ini.stratlon    for    a    period    from    6 
men  hs  to  1  year  after  the  end  of  the 
flsca    year  1946.     At  the  head  of  this 
organization  is  a  remarkable  character. 
Ch«  ter  Bowles.     Though  a  businessman 
himself — and  a  successful  one — though 
his  political  and  social  interests  through- 
out Ills  life  have  been  with  management 
and   with   the  operators   of   businesses, 
largf    and    small.    Chester    Bowles    has 
maniged  to  look  at  the  whole  Nation 
obje<  tlvely  and  to  see  the  side  of  the  con- 
sum*  r  as  well  as  the  producer.     He  has 
stoo<  like  a  rock  against  enormous  pres- 
sures   for   lifting    price   ceilings.    True, 
some  of  his  subordinates  have  at  times 
mad*  errors  and  have  been  obstinate  and 
occasionally  unreasonable  in  their  deci- 
sions   but  on  the  whole  the  OPA  has 
been   a  very  effective  instrument   with 
which  to  combat  inflation  and  by  which 
to  prjtect  all  Americans  from  the  dis- 
astro  IS  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Wbatever  weaknesses  have  developed 
have  )een  due  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
serve ives  in  Congress  have  refused  to 
provu  e  the  OPA  with  sufficient  inspec- 
tors a  Id  operative  appropriations  to  en- 
able t  lem  to  do  the  job  as  efficiently  as 
they  ^  rould  like. 

In  he  Seattle  Daily  Star  appearf'd 
recently  an  editorial  which  sums  up  the 
situat  on  accurately.     Here  it  is: 

OP.\-5  L  TX  KTtWaOH   SHOULD  U  (aANTED   NOW 

The  CJovernments  power  to  control  prices 
shou.d  be  extended  beyond  June  30  the 
preseni    date  of  e.xplration. 

LegUlatlon    extending   this   power  should 
oe  ena  rted  soon,  as  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.     If  Congress  waits  until  lust 
before    he  expiration  date  to  act.  many  hold- 
ers of  scarce  goods  will  have  'Jumped  the 
fun"  a  Id  raised  prices.     Black  markets  may 
dewlcf  on  such  a  scale  that  they  never  can 
be  cont  roUed  thereafter.    Moreover,  continu- 
ing un<ertataty  as  to  whether  price  control 
powers   will    be  extended   undoubtedly   will 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  goods  to  be 
withhel  I  from  the  market,  in  the  h<»e  that 
better  f  rices  can  be  obuined  later. 

^  *^  *ing  the  extension  of  price  control 

PO«w».  the  admimstratlon  should  make  It 


plain     that    these    powers    will    t>e    tised 
realUtlcally  and  fairly. 

It  Is  plain  that  wages  are  going  up, 
throughout  industry.  They  should  go  up. 
certainly  to  the  extent  of  compensating 
workers  for  Increases  in  living  costs.  And 
in  this  connection  the  matter  of  take-home 
pay  becomes  a  big  factor.  The  worker  who 
was  able  to  keep  ahead  of  rising  living  coets 
through  his  overtime  earnings,  and  perhaps 
because  other  members  of  the  family  also 
had  war-time  Jobs,  is  plainly  In  a  dlflerent 
position  when  he  operates  on  a  40-hour  n-eelc 
•  basis,  with  no  time  and  one-half,  and  when 
he  Is  the  only  breadwinner  in  the  family. 

Granting  that  wages  are  going  up.  they 
cannot  go  up  indefinitely  and  allow  Indus- 
try to  operate  profitably  if  no  leeway  lor 
price  increases  is  permitted.  Industry  simply 
Will  not  operate,  under  a  profit  and  loss 
system,  unless  there  is  at  least  the  hope  of 
profit.  And  this  country's  best  hope  of 
checking  Inflation  is  to  get  full  scale  produc- 
tion, as  soon  as  possible,  frum  all  branches 
of  Industry. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  all  prices  should 
t)e  raised  to  buy  the  cooperation  of  Industry 
by  offerii^(  extortionate  prcflts 

On  the  contrary.  Incr*ased  production.  In 
all  branciies  of  industry,  probably  will  per- 
mit many,  if  not  most  Industries,  to  operate 
profitably  on  present  prtres  Every  manufac- 
turer has  a  "break-even"  point  for  a  given 
level  of  waRes  If  he  produces  less  than  a 
certain  number  of  automobiles  or  brooms  or 
washing  machines  he  loses  money  If  he  pro- 
duces more  he  begins  to  make  a  profit. 

Of  course,  if  the  wage  level  is  raised  so  is 
the  "break-even"  point.  More  volume  Is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  industry  out  of  the  red 
While  our  national  economy  is  going 
through  rhis  transit  ion  period  some  agency 
of  government  must  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
termine what  price  increases  are  Justifiable 
and  which  are  not,  *henever  such  proposals 
affect  the  necessities  of  life  or  seriously  af- 
fect the  general  ec-nomy 

That  is  the  function  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Many  will  say  Chester 
Bowles,  the  present  Administrator,  has  done 
a  difficult  Job  sa,  well  as  anyone  could  do  It 
Many  others  voice  specific  criticisms,  and  a 
considerable  number  want  OPA  done  away 
with.  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 

In  our  Judgment,  these  outright  opponents 
of  OPA  are  wror.g.  We  believe  OPA  should 
be  continued  We  believe  it  should  operate 
flexibly,  because  It  is  obvious  that  a  high 
degree  of  flexibility  is  necessary  when  wage 
levels  are  being  changed  as  they  are.  But  to 
abolish  OPA  at  present,  or  even  to  create 
serious  doubts  as  to  iU  operations  beyond 
June  30.  would  be  to  Invite  economic  anarchy 


Founderj  Day  1946  Resolutions 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NXBR.\tKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  bv  leave 
granted  me.  I  include  in  my  remarks  res- 
olutions unanimously  adopted  at  the  an- 
nual Founders  Day  celebration  held  at 
Lincoln.  Nebr.,  February  12, 1946: 

Whereas  we  are  again  assembled  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  Nebraska's  statehood 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  moat 
distinguished  American  who  was  the  first 
Republican  President  of  these  United  States 
Abraham  Lincoln,  for  the  annual  meeting  of" 
Bepublicans  on  Founders  Etey;  and 


Whereas  we  are  proud  of  cur  pioneers  and 
of  the  development  of  our  Sute  in  resources, 
governmenui  programs  and  the  well  being  of 
this  great  State,  and  are  proud  of  that  great 
American.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  as  a  Presi- 
dent was  matched  only  in  ability,  patriotism, 
and  sound  Americanism  by  the  great  Wash- 
ington; and 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  throughout 
the  hUtory  of  this  State  has  at  all  times  led 
in  progressive  action  for  the  welfare  of  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  and  for  the  advance- 
ment of  good  government;  and 

Whereas  the  second  or  Truman  edition  of 
the  so-called  New  Deal  has  by  pursuing  and 
pressing  fundamentally  unsound  economic 
and  political  philosophies,  stimulated  strikes 
encotiraged  irresponsible  labor  leadership 
from  communistic  ranks,  pressed  for  legis- 
lation that  encourages  loafing,  chiseling  and 
dependence  on  Government  hand -outs,  blown 
up  the  Nation's  debt  balloon  until  it  is  about 
to  burst,  applied  price  controls  under  the 
false  guise  of  assisting  the  war  effort  In  a 
manner  that  cuts  production  rather  than  in- 
creasing It.  and  has  permitted  and  abetted 
the  issuance  of  orders  by  a  small  group  of 
colIectivLst  so-called  labor  leaders  resulting 
in  the  paralysis  of  our  great  Nation  so  that 
communism  may  sweep  the  Nation  and 
throw  into  the  discard  all  those  virtues  and 
industry  that  made  this  Nation  the  greatest 
that  history  has  ever  known:  Now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  does  congrat- 
ulate a:i  the  Republican  governors  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  nfflclals  of  this 
State  upon  their  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  prosperous  and  progressive 
government^  and  people  and  that  this  meet- 
ing pledges  the  Republican  Party  to  con- 
tinue IUj  leadership  in  keeping  Nebraska  In 
the  forefront  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 
We  hereby  acknow!edge  our  Indebtedness 
to  Governor  Baldwin  and  Congresawoman 
Bolton  for  comin?  to  Nebraska  to  as-'lst  m 
maicing  this  meeting  a  success  We  knew 
they  have  done  so  at  considerable  sacrifice 
of  their  time  and  energy,  and  we  express  our 
recognition  of  our  great  debt  to  them  for  this 
efiort  on  their  part. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  presence  of  Gov 
Dwight  Griswold  ard  the  other  State  officers 
at  this  meeting  The  progress  of  our  State 
and  Its  preeminence  both  in  wartime  activi- 
ties and  those  of  peace  under  the  leadership 
of  Governor  Griswold.  and  the  sane  and  eco- 
nomic  administration  of  our  State  govern- 
ment is  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction 
and  lends  hope  to  all  of  us  for  the  future. 

We  arc  proud  of  our  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen from  Nebraska  and  have  watched 
with  satisfflctlon  their  efforts  to  further  ev- 
erything designed  to  successfully  prosecute 
the  war  and  to  win  the  peace,  and  to  pre- 
serve  our  constitutional  Republic  at  all  times 
We  are  happy  that  Senator  Hugh  Bltler  and 
Congressmen  Stej.^n.  Curtis,  and  Millei 
have  honored  us  with  their  presence  at  this 
meeting  and  regret  that  Senator  Whirrt  and 
Congiesaman  Burrprr  were  forced  by  pres- 
sure of  their  official  duties  to  be  absent  We 
know  they  would  be  present  were  such  a 
thing  possible:   Be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  meeting  stresses  the 
necessity  for  a  return  to  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  as  a  republic,  and  we  de- 
nounce the  attempt  by  the  preser.'.  jiatlonal 
administration  to  destroy  the  Republic  and 
substitute  a  vile  form  of  stalsm  or  commu- 
nism no  matter  under  what  pretext  as  among 
the  gravest  of  crimes. 

Under  the  Constitution  which  exists  until 
changed  In  a  lawful  manner  the  Congress  U 
the  policy-making  agency  of  the  American 
people.  American  government  is  based  on 
the  principle  that  the  people  shall  be  subject 
to  only  such  laws  as  they  hnve  assented  to 
through  their  chosen  representatives  the 
Congress.  We  d?mand  that  Congress  enact 
the  laws  and   that   the   Executive   honestly 
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Administer  such  laws  only  as  the  Congress 
after  open  debate  shall  enact. 

The  ccnsent  of  the  governed  mtost  exist  if 
we  are  to  remain  a  free  people.  When  poli- 
cies and  restraints  which  have  the  effect  of 
law  are  determined  and  Imposed  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies  which  do  not  come 
from  the  people  on  a  free  ballot,  then  gov- 
ernment assumes  authority  without  the 
consent  of  the  governed  and  we  are  no  longer 
a  free  nation. 

Our  Constitution  requires  the  consent  of 
the  United  Stales  Senate  to  all  treaties  with 
foreign  nations,  and  we  denounce  any  and 
all  agreements  by  the  present  or  any  other 
Chief  Executive  which  attempt  to  subvert 
that  rule  and  bind  the  people  without  the 
consent  of  their  chosen  representatives,  the 
United  SUtes  Senate 

Our  Constitution  is  based  on  a  dual  sys- 
tem of  government,  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supreme  within  Its  sphere  and  the 
States  supreme  In  their  sphere,  and  as  the 
present  administration  and  the  one  which 
preceded  It  are  attempting  to  destroy  the 
SUtes  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  a  com- 
munistic dictatorship  on  the  people,  we  de- 
clare that  the  maintenance  Inviolate  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the  right 
of  each  State  to  order  and  control  Its  own 
domestic  Institutions  according  to  Its  own 
Judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection 
and  endurance  of  our  political  fabric  depend. 
We  welcome  home  the  veterans  of  this 
late  war.  We  demand  that  the  administra- 
tion return  our  citizen  Army  and  Navy  to 
their  homes  as  soon  as  possible,  and  we  de- 
nounce the  maintenance  of  a  wartime  Army 
since  hostilities  have  ended  The  boys  must 
come  home,  and  we  welcome  them  In  the 
Republican  Party  as  t>elng  truly  representa- 
tive of  the  prUiclples  for  which  they  fought 
and  for  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
has  been  expended.  We  demand  for  them 
the  opportunity  of  a  free  America. 

We  demand  a  square  deal  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  late  move  of  the  President 
to  seriously  harm  the  farmer  who  is  the  one  - 
who  feeds  us  all  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple of  some  other  lands  must  be  prevented. 
We  do  not  want  to  deprive  anyone  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  but  we  demand  that  the 
President  recognize  the  right  of  Americans 
to  live,  and  he  must  not  be  permitted  to 
destroy  the  American  farmer,  no  matter  by 
what  means  he  attempts  to  do  so  We  rec- 
ognize that  tbe  American  farmer  is  a  strong 
bulwark  agatnst  attempts  to  commimize 
America,  and  *e  pledge  ourselves  as  Repub- 
licans to  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
the  President  from  liquidating  the  Ameri- 
can farmer 

A  Repu Oilcan  majority  in  Congress  after 
the  election  this  fall  can  do  much  to  thwart 
the  attempt  of  this  administration  to  foist 
a  combination  of  communism  and  Pender- 
gastlsm  upon  the  United  States.  It  must  be 
done. 

We  thank  our  president.  Earl  Moyer,  and 
oiu-  vice  president.  Mrs.  Ruth  Thornton,  our 
Junior  president.  James  Anderson,  otlr  Junior 
vice  president.  Mrs.  Maxine  Fias.  and  all  the 
officers  of  Founders  Day  for  their  long  hours 
of  effort  spent  In  producing  this  splendid 
meeting.  We  congratulate  them  on  their 
success. 

We  thank  the  Nebraska  newspapers,  the 
radio  stations  and  the  press  associations  in 
making  known  the  program  of  this  occasion 
and  the  hlRh  ability  and  reputation  of  oiu: 
honored  guests  from  other  States.  A  free 
press  and  a  free  radio  service  are  vital  to  a 
free  people.  We  should  be  ever  alert  to  de- 
feat attempts  to  throttle  that  freedom,  re- 
gardless of  the  guise  In  which  it  Is  offered. 
We  thank  the  management  of  the  Corn- 
husker  Hotel  for  the  efficient  supervision  and 
courteous  service  that  has  contributed  so 
much  to  make  our  meeting  successful. 

Many  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
have    contributed    to   the   vast   amount   of 


planning  and  carrying  out  of  details  so  neces- 
sary to  a  meeting  of  this  kind.  We  wish  to 
make  due  acknowledgment  to  them  of  our 
sppreciatlon. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Herbert  T.  Whtte. 

C/iotr»7Jan. 
Zelma  Dkrbt. 

LaOD  J.  HtTBKA. 

E.  D.  Beech. 
Merrill  Karnapf. 
John  R.  DtnwEON. 


Letter  of  Capt.  George  S.  Wuchinicfa 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 

Armt  Service  Forces. 
Regional  Station  HosprrAL, 

Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 
Albert  Kaufmann, 

Burgess,  Borough  of  Brentwood, 

Pittsburg'-.  Pa. 

Dear  Sir;  I  am  writing  you  as  burgess  of 
my  home  town  in  Pennsylvania  to  ask  you  to 
use  your  good  offices  in  requesting  our  serv- 
iceman Congressman  Jim  Pclton  to  put  this 
letter  In  the  Congressional  Record  for  me  so 
that  my  views  and  experiences  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  elected  Rep- 
resentatives and  get  a  wide  circulation 

I  am  a  paratrooper  now  receiving  hospital 
treatment  pending  my  discharge  from  the 
Army.  Since  1942  I  have  been  attached  to  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Services  and  have  served 
nearly  26  months  overseas — 19  in  Europe  and 
7  in  the  Pacific  Tliose  in  Europe  were  in  the 
Balkans,  and  in  the  Pacific  In  both  north  and 
south  China  For  my  work  In  Europe  I  was 
awarded  the  DSC  by  General  McNarney,  now 
American  commander  In  Europe. 

In  Europe  I  jumped  behind  enemy  lines  in 
northern  Yugoslavia  in  November  1943,  8 
months  befor  D-day,  and  served  that  whole 
time  until  the  end  of  July  1944  working  with 
Tito's  Partisans  in  Slovenia.  In  Novemt>er 
1944  I  returned  to  America  for  a  month's 
leave  and  volunteered  to  fight  in  China.  In 
North  China  Iserved  with  both  the  National- 
ists and  Communists  during  the  period  from 
July  to  October  1945.  In  fact,  I  am  the  only 
American  officer  In  the  world  who  has  Ijeen 
with  both  the  Yugoslav  Partisans  and  Chi- 
nese Communists.  This  Is  a  unique  privilege 
of  having  had  close  personal  contact  with 
two  big  people's  movements  that  fought  so 
well  against  the  common  enemy  In  World 
War  n. 

When  I  left  E^irope  I  was  convinced  of 
the  solidarity  of  the  Yugoslav  people  in  their 
desire  for  democracy,  and  this  view  of  mine 
has  further  been  confirmed  that  the  people 
of  China  have  the  same  feeling  and  goal. 

While  I  lay  here  on  a  hospital  bed  trying 
to  get  well  the  thought  of  what  took  place  In 
China  and  what  has  been  printed  In  our 
press,  especially  the  statements  of  General 
Hurley,  is  a  bit  hard  for  me  to  understand. 
It  is  true  that  I  have  not  seen  the  whole  of 
China,  yet  I  have  been  both  in  the  north 
and  south,  and  have  seen  both  sides.  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  if  I  had  seen  only  the 
Nationalist  side  I  would  have  left  China  a 
pessimist  and  without  hope  of  China's  peo- 
ple ever  advancing  toward  democracy.  I  am 
an  optimist  and  know  that  there  is  the  yeast 
in  the  Chinese  people  that  will  bring  out 
those  things  ve  take  for  granted  in  our  own 


coimtrj' — a  democracy  built  around  the  direct 
and  secret  ballot,  bUl  of  rights,  woman  suf- 
frage, a  decent  livelihood  for  the  average 
Chinese,  and  the  right  of  the  people  through 
their  own  elected  representatives  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  laws  they  shall  have  and 
live  under. 

In  South  Cliina,  at  Kunming,  where  I 
ptajed  during  June  1945,  I  saw  no  regard  for 
the  Chinese  peasant  by  the  government.  It 
was  a  province  under  the  Nationalist  flag  and 
is  called  Yunnan.  Taxation  was  set  by  land- 
lords without  process  by  law.  inflation  was 
rising— In  3  weeks  the  Chinese  dollar  went 
froa,  1.200  to  3.200  for  one  American  dollar. 
I  saw  beggary  and  misery  side  by  side  with 
wealthy  Chinese  riding  In  big  American 
Bulck  limousines,  model  41.  Elections  were 
unknown,  and  schools  In  the  small  villages 
were  very  rare.  And  China  Is  95  percent 
small  villages.  This  province  lived  by  the  old 
feudal  principle  of  a  big  shot  living  in  Kun- 
ming as  governor,  and  drawing  his  rake-off 
from  the  whole  province  of  Yunnan.  He 
maintained  a  private  army,  which  was  nomi- 
nally on  the  Nationalist  side,  and  the  recruits 
for  this  army  were  peasants  who  were  im- 
pressed. Those  who  could  bribe  their  way 
out  were  only  the  wealthy  and  merchant- 
landlord  class  The  poor  guy  had  to  take  It 
In  an  army  in  which  the  officer  could  flog  and 
beat  the  soldier  if  he  (officer)  so  wished. 

I  was  glad  to  go  north  on  my  assignment, 
because  I  had  the  hope  that  maybe  I  would 
And  different  Chinese  generals,  officials,  gov- 
ernment, and  a  bit  of  real  fighting  against 
the  Jap.  My  mission  was  to  get  behind 
Jap  lines  in  Shansl  Province  and  this  I  did 
on  August  8.  1945.  where  I  served  with  a 
Nationalist  general  by  the  name  of  Mai-ahal 
Yen.  It  was  no  different  behind  enemy  lines 
with  Marshal  Yen.  He  followed  the  same 
pattern  of  not  caring  for  his  people.  The 
same  lack  of  schools,  hospitals,  and  general 
social  care  was  evident.  He.  too.  did  not  hold 
elections.  He  appointed  himself  32  years  ago 
as  the  war  lord,  and  if  anybody  did  not  pay 
tflxes  he  simply  used  the  famous  feudal  meas- 
ure of  flogging.  He  set  the  taxes,  had  a 
private  army  and  everylx)dy  paid  Yen  main- 
tains a  feudal  province,  and  he  was  supposed 
to  be  our  ally;  yet  I  lived  only  3  miles  from 
Jap  garrisons  and  never  beard  a  rifle  shot. 
In  fact,  he  placed  us  in  a  beautiful  Chinese 
home  and  did  his  best  to  wine,  dine,  and 
t  ntertaln  us. 

I  had  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  feeling 
of  resistance  against  the  Japs,  and  what  I 
found  was  collaboration  of  Yen  with  the 
Jap.  He  had  no  intention  of  fighting  and 
when  we  tried  to  go  farther  north  to  find  out 
Just  what  he  was  doing  he  very  nicely  ar- 
ranged a  trap  for  us  which  might  have  re- 
sulted in  our  death.  At  a  place  5  miles  east 
of  Penyang,  a  big  city  In  Sliansi  Province,  he, 
through  one  of  his  generals  who  was  our 
guide,  led  us  into  a  crgssflre  between  the  Jap 
puppets  and  the  Communists. 

However,  the  l>est  of  betrayal  plans  go  awry 
and  instead  of  the  Communists  killing  us  In 
the  crossfire,  which  is  what  Yen  hoped,  we 
were  in  reality  rescued  by  them.  The  Com- 
munists won  the  battle,  which  was  all  around 
us.  and.  in  driving  off  the  Jap  puppets,  can.c 
acroso  us.  The  Communists,  who  were  guer- 
rillas, were  at  first  suspicious,  then  quickly 
became  friends  and  at  night  led  us  past  Jap 
garrisons  still  holding  Chinese  towns.  For 
3  days  and  nights  we  marched  swiftly  to  their 
headquarters  and  from  there  we  marched  for 
6  weeks  in  north  China  for  a  distance  of  over 
000  miles. 

We  saw  a  different  spirit  for  the  first  time 
in  China.  Tiie  people  liked  their  army,  and 
nhen  we  heard  this  we  could  hardly  believe  it. 
Tliey  simply  said.  "It  is  a  good  army  because 
it  keeps  the  Japs  away  who  have  only  three 
purposes — to  kill,  to  burn,  and  to  loot."  No- 
where in  China  bad  we  beard  a  Chinese 
civilian  say  an  army  was  any  good.  We  saw 
children  learning  to  read  and  write,  and  dohig 
their  homework  on  the  soot -blackened  sides 
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ea^e  hemes.    We  saw  hospttala.  farm* 

newspaper  plsnts.  libraries,  eo- 

e«,  and  a  general  heslthy  beinf  of  a 

uiited  In  a  common  purpose  c(  drlT- 

the  invader  and  raising  their  own 

of  living      At  night  we  heard  rifle 

nachine  gun  Are.  and  mortar  expio- 

was  like  Tugoalsvia  all  over  again 

s  land  snd  a  people  really  st  war 

enemy  all  Americans  have  hsted  since 

Hsrbor. 

t  were  better  dressed,  better  fed.  and 

DO  bcgKsrs — not  a  one      As  allies,  we 

s^lcomed   in  every   vllla^^e    and   many 

:ans  on  th"  walls  plainly  said.  "Long 

victories  of  the  allies  of  the  Chinese 

England.  America,  and  Russia."    No- 

tlsc  in  NationalUt  China  had  we  se<^n 

praising  the  west.     We  saw  no 

attacking  the  Olaslmo:  instead,  they 

for  unity  and  a  coalition  govern- 

Chlna.     We  saw  and  talked  to  men 

been    farmers.   smsU   businessmen. 

students,  workers,  and  others  who 

Irom   low  social   levels  and   who  now 

command     They  were  all  elected  and 

farmers,  muleteers,  soldiers,  etc.. 

to  me  that  they  held  elections;  all 

rote   who   were    18   and   older,   except 

IdioU.    and    those    collaborating 

enemy      We   visited  small   village 

with  less  than  30  pupils  in  a  town  of 

and  from  these  went  to  universl- 

aa  the  one  at  Tenan.  which  has 

thousand  students      We  visited   the 

and  medical  school  at  Tenan  Cnl- 

and  saw  acUvity  similar  to  that  In 

schools,  except  thst  th*  facilities 

mkich  poorer 

latlonallsU  have  blockaded  them  for 
that  nothing  comes  in.    The  doctors 
that  one  of  the  things  dons  was  the 
on    medical    supplies   and   surgical 
maintained  at  Chungking  by  the 
Thousands  of  Chinese   people 
because  of  lack  of  these,  and  they 
about   this  Inhuman   practice  of 
Despite  this,  north  China  wanu 
government     They  do  not  want 
dominate    it      They    ask    that    the 
only   broaden   the  base      There  are 
in  Chungking  who  are  afraid  to  speak 
of  the  Nationalist  secret-service 
U.  who  had  stifled  all  free  speech, 
unlsts  are  willing  to  Include  their 
n  a  Nationalist  force  if  the  National- 
allow  free  elections  and  give  an  op- 
to    all    of    China    to    vote    freely. 
put.  the  word  'Communists"'  Is  fool- 
of  us     Hitler  tried  scaring  us.  and 
ind  we  had  to  fight  him. 
ji  dgment  is  based  only  on  what  I  saw 
America    continues    to   support    the 
in  their  present  drive  toward  a 
system  and  dictatorship  we  shall 
of  putting  up  on  one  side  of  the 

we  help  destroy  on  the  other, 
opinion  that' our  marines  and  other 
fprces  be  drawn  out  st  once,  and  that 
help  we  give  China  be  based 
the  trndersUnding  that  a  real  broad 
government  be  formed  including  all 
I  nd  all  sections  of  the  Chinese  people 
V^ry  truly  yours. 

GxoAcx  S.  WtrcHiNicH. 
Cipfam.  Army  of  the  United  States. 
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Conditiliis  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 

RSIfCARKS 

or 

HOjl.  MICHAEL  A.  FEICHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THk  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVIIS 

Tiursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  PE3GHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
October  15  the  Wickersham  committee. 


of  which  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  mem- 
ber, issued  a  report  on  its  Investigation 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  that  report  we  called  attention  to 
the  painful  plight  of  millions  of  the  Euro- 
pean victims  of  war.  We  noted  espe- 
cially the  need  for  proper  succor  in  the 
following  words: 

Cold,  hungry,  starving,  sick,  and  dying 
people  in  Kxirope  are  easy  vlctloM  for  dic- 
tators This  widespread  condition  and  the 
need  of  transportation,  coal,  food,  clothing, 
medicine,  and  shelter  Increases  as  the  sup- 
ply diminishes  It  will  be  ntceesary  for  us 
to  exert  every  effort  to  prevent  delsy  in  ful- 
filling at  least  a  portion  of  their  needs;  other- 
wise, a  revolution  may  ride  In  the  wake  of 
want.  Even  then,  we  were  told  that  count- 
less thousands  upon  thousands  would  die  of 
hunger,  exposure,  and  lack  of  proper  aid. 
Peace  cannot  be  built  on  misery  or  despair. 
We  fought  a  terrible  war  But  It  will  not 
have  l)een  fully  won  until  the  people  can 
secure  bread,  work.  food,  shelter,  medical 
aid.  clothing,  and  stability 

Today,  exactly  4  months  from  the  is- 
suance of  this  warning,  we  find  that  our 
direst  predictions  are  being  fulfilled. 

Reports  multiply  that  millions  of  Eu- 
ropeans are  starving,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  we  have  not  followed  up  the 
recommendations  of  the  Wickersham 
committee  when  it  said.  "It  will  be  neces- 
sary for  us  to  exert  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent delay  in  fulfilling  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  needs." 

Even  now.  however,  it  Is  not  too  late. 
We  must  triple  our  efforts  to  lend  instant 
aid  to  these  millions  of  our  fellow  men. 
Recently  there  came  to  my  attention 
an  appeal  by  the  Save  Europe  Now  Com- 
mittee, of  South  Bend.  Ind.,  which  clear- 
ly Indicates  the  need  for  action  and  the 
steps  which  must  be  taken. 

In  the  belief  that  these  suggestions 
will  go  far  toward  alleviating  the  present 
horrible  conditions  in  Europe.  I  wish  to 
include  in  my  remarks  the  statement  is- 
sued by  this  committee,  as  follows: 

The  dire  conditions  In  Europe  call  for  Im- 
mediate action.  To  delay  means  misery,  suf- 
fering, and  death  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Innocent  victims  In  war-devastated  Eu- 
rope. It  Is  our  duty  and  right  to  exercise 
humanity  and  charity  toward  all,  whatever 
their  religion  and  nationality  and  war  status. 
The  Save  Europe  Now  Committee,  com- 
posed of  Americans  of  all  faiths  and  creeds, 
offers  a  program  in  the  Interests  of  peace 
snd  human  reconstruction,  a  program  rec- 
ommended in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Catho- 
lic bishops,  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches, 
the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis, 
the  American  Priends  Service  Committee,  and 
the  34  Senators  who  have  signed  a  petition 
to  President  Truman.  This  program  stresses : 
1.  An  urgent  appeal  to  Congress  to  au- 
thorize a  humanity  loan  necessary  to  do  the 
Job  of  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  a  way 
worthy  of  Americans. 

a.  It  Is  also  Imperative  that  the  Oovern- 
meat  mobllixe  with  all  speed  food  and  trans- 
port so  as  to  raise  the  minimum  diet  in  all 
countries.  Including  Italy.  Germany.  Austria, 
and  Hungary,  to  2.000  calories  a  day,  and  In 
the  lit>erated  countries  to  2.a00  a  day. 

3  In  addition  to  UNRRA,  which  should 
be  fully  supported,  prlvste  relief  agencies 
such  as  the  Red  Cross  snd  American  Priends 
and  other  religious  groups  should  be  given 
the  fullest  freed'om  of  operation. 

4.  The    mails    to    AiistrU    and    Uermany 
should  be  opened  at  once,  so  that  prlvats 
persons     can     send     food,     medicine,     and 
clothing. 
These  are  some  of  the  facto: 


1.  The  infant  mortality  rate  In  parts  of 
Germany  is  estimated  st  00  percent,  and  the 
death  rate  in  Berim  is  said  to  l>e  4.U00  a  day. 
and  In  a  year  and  a  half  the  population  will 
have  perished 

a.  Ni  private  persons  or  agencies  are  al- 
lowed to  furnish  relief  of  any  kind  In  certain 
ex-enemy  countries,  where  It  is  needed  most: 
and  we  hold  as  a  principle  that  a  govern- 
ment has  not  the  right  to  forbid  persons  or 
groups  to  exercise  charity 

3.  UNRRA  at  the  present  time  provides 
no  food  for  the  following  ex-enemy  coun- 
tries: Bulgaria.  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Ru- 
mania 

4.  The  United  States  is  supposed  to  fur- 
nish 1.550  calories  a  day  per  person  in  its 
zone  of  Germany;  but  the  Colraer  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives  said  that 
the  official  ration  "now  runs  as  low  as  800 
to  1.300  calories  a  day  "  Even  a  diet  of  1.550 
calories,  if  continued,  means  certain  death, 
since  It  amounts  to  less  than  two-thirds  of 
a  normal  diet 

5  Over  7.000.000  are  homeless  as  a  result 
of  air  bombing  and  20  000.000  are  now  driven 
back  and  forth,  presumably  to  build  new 
frontiers,  but  In  fact  to  freeze  and  starve. 

6  Human  Events  reports  (December  19. 
19451  that  the  yet  secret  directive  for  the 
delndustrlallzatlon  of  Germany  sets  a  per- 
manent celling  for  the  German  standard  of 
living:  The  diet  would  never  rise  atiove  2.600 
calories  and  Industry  would  never  rise  above 
the  depret>slon  level  of  1932;  and  no  allow- 
ance Is  made  for  rebuilding  cities  or  rehous- 
ing or  sny  reconstruction 

Of  course,  to  save  the  starving  Is  but  a 
temporary  measure  What  Is  more  Important 
Is  a  positive  and  constructive  policy.  We 
want  reconstruction  that  moves  toward  hope 
and  peace,  and  an  economic  and  industrial 
policy  that  can  take  care  of  Itself.  It  is  con- 
trary to  religion  and  to  any  constructive 
rehabilitation  program  to  attempt  to  punish 
humanity  with  deportations  by  the  millions 
and  a  semlstarvatlon  diet.  Vengeance  can 
do  no  good  to  anyone.  For  the  good  of  Eu- 
rope snd  the  good  of  the  world,  we  must  find 
ways  of  recoiistructlng  Europ>e  and  of  safe- 
guarding military  security  without  breaking 
down  the  economic  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
people.  The  sooner  we  learn  that  a  recon- 
structed Europe  Is  our  problem,  the  better. 
We  cannot  afford  to  dismantle  Industry,  par- 
ticularly nonmllltary  Industry,  or  destroy  the 
economy  of  any  nation.  Such  a  procedure 
must  Inevitably  lead  to  misery,  starvation, 
and  unrest,  and  revolution. 

The  Save  Europe  Now  Committee  calls  for 
a  long-range  objective  of  reconstruction  In 
Industry  and  agrlculttire  for  all  peoples. 


Employees  and  Employeri  Pay  for 
Reuther's  Fiddling 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    UtCHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statement  show  how 
innocent  employees  and  employers,  who 
want  no  part  In  strikes,  get  drawn  in — 
employees  deprived  of  their  wages:  em- 
ployers of  a  profit : 

KVSMS    PXODUCTS    CO  , 

Detroit.  February  9.  1946. 
Hon.  Claxz  E.  Hottman. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
I3xAa  CoNCBxssacAM  HomiAN:  I  address  this 
letter  to  you   not  only   in  my   capacity   as 
president  of  Evans  Producu  Co.,  Detroit,  but 
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as  national  chairman  of  the  Nonbaslc  Steel 
Coordinating  Ccmmlttee. 

Copy  of  a  news  release  which  will  shortly 
be  distributed  on  a  Nation-wide  basts  Is  in- 
closed herewith  together  with  a  copy  of  my 
letter  written  about  a  weeks  ago  to  Mr  John 
W.  Snyder.  Reconversion  Director,  at  his  re- 
quest, following  a  conference  In  his  offices  In 
Washington. 

Since  you  may  not  be  apprised  of  the  facts 
In  connection  with  these  some  700  miscel- 
laneous companies  who  are  Involved  in  the 
so-called  steel  strike.  I  think  this  informa- 
tion should  be  helpful  to  you  In  giving  a  true 
picture  of  what  Is  happening  to  these  small 
business  enterprises  who  have  been  drawn 
Into  this  strike  not  only  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  but  throughout  the  Nation  and 
from  coast  to  coast. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  news  release  at- 
tached, these  companies  have  never  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  be  represented  nor 
heard  in  the  deliberations  in  the  steel  case. 
The  only  consideration  that  seems  to  have 
been  given  has  been  to  the  manufacturers 
of  basic  steel  and  Philip  Murray,  head  of  the 
CIO  United  Steelworkers  Union  This  de- 
spite the  lact  that  when  the  vmlon  called 
the  strike  of  Its  steelworkers  it  Included  not 
only  the  basic  steel-produclng  companies  but 
the  miscellaneous  nonbaslc  companies  who 
held  contracts  with  the  steelworkers  union. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  nonbasi'^  com- 
panies have  no  dispute  with  their  employees; 
they  have  not  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
bargain  collectively  They  have  been  called 
out  needlessly  and  uselessly  in  this  strike 
merely  to  support  In  numbers,  if  for  no  other 
reason  the  sttike  of  the  union  In  its  de- 
mands against  basic  steel 

I  know  that  you.  like  many  others,  will  l>e 
surprised  to  learn  that  economically  and 
from  a  collective  point  of  view,  these  non- 
bas'c  workers  represent  between  350.000  and 
400  000  of  the  workers  l>elonglng  to  the  steel- 
workers  union  Yet  many  of  these  com- 
panies do  not  even  handle  nor  use  steel  In 
the  fabrication  of  their  finished  products. 
Included  in  this  group  of  nonbaslc  companies 
are  producers  of  pork  and  beans,  ceramics, 
wood  boxes,  mattresses,  fire  and  paving 
brick,  abrasive  grinding  wheels  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  products.  How  In  the  name 
of  common  sense  can  they  be  classified  as 
being  on  a  steel  strike? 

Philip  Murray  constantly  refers  to  the 
"750.000  steelworkers  on  itrlke."  I  ask  you 
If  any  workers  In  the  list  given  above  could, 
by  any  wide  stretch  of  the  Imagination.  t>e 
termed  steelworkers 

A  grave  Injustice  has  been  done  these  non- 
basic  workers  by  calling  them  out  on  strike. 
They  should  at  least  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  settle  by  means  of  collective 
bargaining  any  dispute  that  existed  t>etween 
them  and  their  employer. 

In  your  own  State  of  Michigan,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  98  such  companies  and  in 
the  city  of  E)etrolt  alone  there  are  50.  They 
have  not  been  told  by  their  imion  that  any 
settlement  arrived  at  between  the  President. 
Benjamin  Fairless.  and  basic  steel  will  not 
automatically  apply  to  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  been  told  the  exact  opposite. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  these  companies 
cannot  stand  a  wage  Increase  at  this  time. 
They  are  caught  In  a  two-way  squeeze.  Not 
only  must  they  pay  whatever  increased  ton- 
nage price  is  allowed  the  basic  steel  com- 
panies but  they  also  face  the  settlement  of 
their  cases  by  allowing  a  wage  Increase. 

I  bring  these  matters  to  youi  attention  In 
yoiu*  capacity  as  Congressman  from  this 
State  so  that  you  will  be  fully  apprised  of 
the  true  status  of  affairs  relating  not  only  to 
these  small  compazUes  but  to  the  employees 
as  well.  I  also  trtist  that  you  will  discuss 
this  matter  with  your  coUeagues  so  that  we 
can  proceed  with  the  great  task  of  recon- 
version and  settle  any  and  all  disputes  that 


might  arise  by  means  of  peaceful,  honest, 
smcere  collective  bargaining. 
Sincerely  yours. 

E   8.  Evans.  Jr., 
Chairman.  Non-Baaic  Steel  Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

Drraorr. — Small  Industry  with  Its  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  Is  quickly 
being  placed  in  the  position  of  "the  for- 
gotten man"  despite  President  Truman's 
assertion  that  small  industry  is  the  back- 
bone of  our  national  economy,  according  to 
E.  S.  Evans,  Jr..  president  of  Evans  Products 
Co  .  Detroit,  and  national  chairman  of  the 
Nonbaslc  Steel  Coordinating  Committee. 

"In  the  so-called  steel  strike,  now  3  weeks 
old.  more  than  700  companies  who  hold  con- 
tracts with  the  steelworkers  union  have  been 
called  out  on  strike  by  national  headquarters 
In  Pittsburgh.  None  of  these  companies 
has  any  relation  to  basic  steel  except  that 
some  of  them  use  steel  In  their  finished  prod- 
uct and  that  they  hold  a  contract  with  the 
steelworkers  union.  Other  than  that  there 
is  no  similarity. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  nonbaslc  work- 
ers have  needlessly  been  called  out  on  strike 
to  support  the  union  in  its  fight  against  the 
basic  steel  manufacturers;  that  Is,  the  actual 
producers  of  steel,  of  which  there  are  only  16 
companies. 

"These  nonbaslc  companies  represent 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  companies 
holding  contracts  with  the  steelworkers 
union.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  non- 
basic  companies  employ  between  350,000  and 
400,000  workers  and  are,  therefore,  numeri- 
cally and  economically  greater  than  basic 
steel,  they  have  not  been  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  place  the  facts  of  their  cases  before 
the  administration  in  Washington.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  persons  who  have  been  in 
on  the  President's  conferences  have  been 
basic  steel  and  the  union,  and  no  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  these  hundreds  of 
companies  employing  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  upon  whom  the  union  hopes  to  im- 
pose the  same  pattern  of  settlement  that  Is 
eventually  arrived  at  in  basic  steel. 

"It  would  be  Just  as  logical  to  set  a  pat- 
tern of  settlement  of  a  dispute  In  the  car- 
penters' union  and  then  have  the  union 
employ  this  settlement  as  having  established 
a  pattern  for  settlement  of  a  dispute  in  the 
teamsters'  union  The  Illustration  is  apt. 
Many  of  these  nonbaslc  companies  do  not 
even  use  steel  In  the  fabrication  of  their  fin- 
ished product.  For  example,  you  may  take 
those  companies  that  manufacture  pork  and 
beans,  wood  products,  clay  bricks,  glass  boiler 
injectors,  wooden  toys,  cedar  products,  ce- 
ment companies,  cooperage  companies,  some 
textile  workers,  mattress  manufacturers,  and 
many  others. 

"This  great  group  of  some  700  miscel- 
laneous companies,  whose  manufacturing  ac- 
tivities extend  from  coast  to  coast,  face  a 
double  squeeze  play  in  the  present  steel  con- 
troversy. Not  only  would  they  have  to  meet 
any  tonnage  Increase  that  is  allowed  basic 
steel,  but  they  would  also  face  the  possi- 
bility ol  Increased  wages. 

"Many  of  these  companies  are  little  fellows 
employing  as  few  as  10  persons.  They  face, 
along  with  a  number  of  larger  companies,  the 
possibility  of  being  forced  completely  out  of 
business. 

"While  many  of  these  companies  need  price 
relief  at  the  moment,  even  before  facing  these 
possible  Increases  In  basic  materials  and 
wages,  there  are  also  many  to  whom  price 
relief  by  the  OPA  actually  would  be  no  relief 
at  all.  I  refer  to  those  compwnies  who  are 
selling  their  products  In  a  close  competitive 
market  on  a  close  margin  against  manufac- 
turers who  are  not  subjected  to  this  double 
squeeze  and  In  those  casoe  many  of  such  com- 
panies would  be  priced  right  out  of  com- 
petition. 

"The  cases  of  these  widespread  miscellane- 
ous  companies   are    totally    different   from 


those  of  basic  steel  who  produce  only  tuc  basic 
product  and  not  heterogeneous  masses  oX 
thincB  such  as  these  fabricators  do.  Their 
caaea  are  entirely  dissimilar  from  those  of 
baste  steel  and  not  by  the  widest  stretch  of 
the  imagination  should  they  be  classified  in 
the  same  category. 

"I  say  again  that  a  great  injustice  has  been 
done  the  workers  in  these  miscellaneous 
plants  by  calling  them  out  on  strike  to  sup- 
plement the  dispute  of  the  basic  steelwork- 
ers. It  was  purely  a  means  to  give  strength 
of  numbers  In  what  the  union  is  pleased  to 
term  strike  of  the  steelworkers.'  Certainly, 
no  workers  in  the  nonbaslc  plants  are  so 
naive  as  to  believe  that  the  basic  steelworkers 
will,  in  ttirn.  go  out  on  strike  to  give  support 
to  them  while  their  conferences  with  man- 
agement are  under  way, 

"No  consideration  has  been  given  to  the 
fact  that  the  settlement  of  the  basic  steel 
dispute  will  not  settle  the  cases  of  these  some 
700  nonbaslc  manufacturers.  When  the 
steelworkers  return  to  their  Jobs,  the  non- 
baslc workers  who  are  now  on  strike  will  still 
have  to  bargain  collectively  with  their  sepa- 
rate and  individual  employers,  since  any 
basic  steel  settlement  will  not  In  any  way 
predetermine  the  cases  of  these  Individual 
companies.  I  am  convinced,  from  my  talks 
with  many  workers  now  on  strike,  that  they 
were  misguided  in  the  belief  that  any  settle- 
ment arrived  at  in  basic  steel  would  In  turn 
apply  to  them.  This  Is  a  grave  injustice  per- 
petrated upon  these  men  and  their  families. 
There  is  no  sane  reason  why  these  men  In  the 
nonbaslc  companies  should  not  have  been 
permitted  to  work  throughout  this  period 
instead  of  being  called  out  on  strike,  thus 
causing  them  to  lose  collectively  millions  of 
dollars  In  wages." 


Letter  of  Resiirnation  of  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Ickes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

op  COLOKADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAHVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  HTTiIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  letter 
of  resignation  of  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior: 

Mt  Dcak  Me.  Pkxsioent:  I  have  concluded 
to  resign  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
this  letter  Is  for  that  purfKise.  I  understand 
that  hearings  on  the  proposed  Anglo-Ameri- 
can oil  treaty,  which  I  have  nurtured  and 
raised  by  bottle  from  the  beginning,  will  be- 
gin on  March  4.  I  would  like  to  be  here  for 
those  hearings. 

Moreover,  It  will  be  no  easy  task,  short- 
handed  as  I  am  In  the  Secretary's  office,  after 
such  a  long  tenure,  to  put  the  affairs  of  the 
Department  in  order  for  my  successor.  For 
these  reasoiis  I  propose  that  my  resignation 
take  effect  at  the  close  of  business  on  March 
31,  but  if  you  desire  an  earlier  date  I  will  be 
glad  to  comply  with  any  wish  that  you  may 
express. 

In  thus  presenting  my  resignation  without 
recourse,  1  am  moved  by  compelling  circum- 
stances over  which  I  have  had  no  control. 
I  cannot  stay  on  when  you,  In  effect,  have  ex- 
pressed a  lack  of  confidence  in  me. 

NO  apologies   rOB   TISTIMONT 

I  shall  go  somewhat  at  length  Into  my 
reasons  for  resigning  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior because  1  owe  a  full  explanation,  not 
only  to  you.  but  to  the  country,  in  view  of 
the  evidence  that  the  political  gnats  in  Wash- 
ington are  already  swarming.    Despite  them. 
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to 


I  caontot 
thtof 

glM   f  ( 

SrMt 
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Tou 
I  took 
tlon 
told 
tur* 


accept  the  theory  that  I  ■hottid  have 
the  NaT«l  Affairs  Commltt—  any- 
•  Uian  the  truth.  I  have  no  apolo- 
havlng  don«  ao.  although  I  did  re- 
he  unhappy  panopal  position  In  which 
Involuntarily  found  myself. 

will  remember  that  on  July  6.  1M5. 
to  you  psfsotuUly  my  written  rcslgna- 
tA  uke  effect  ttas  ftrilowlng  Augtm  31.  I 
ft  )U  that  the  la  years  of  the  ^reat  adven- 
tpat  I  bad  shared  as  a  member  of  the 
Inlstratlon  had  been  an  In- 
tpMnk  apartence.  adding  that  they  had  re- 
qulrec  me  to  remain  tn  continuoxis  Oox^em- 
ment  serrlce  much  longer  than  any  man 
would  wish  and  had  left  me  beyond  desire  for 
further  official  work. 

UITDKBSTANDINC  ON  ACTION 

Tod  insisted  that  you  did  not  want  me  to 
rsBlgn  and  that  your  wtah  had  been  that  I 
ahculc  continue  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
You  tad  no  one  In  mind  to  take  my  place, 
you  M  Id.  and  the  cttict  was  a  danger  spot  In 
Che  ai  IrolnUtratlon.  So  it  was  left  thst  I 
would  continue  It  at  any  time  I  ahould 
(eel  that  I  couJd  no  longer  remain.  I  was  to 
tell  yc  u  first  and  you  volunteered  that  if  you 
ahcu;<  decide  that  you  would  like  me  to  re- 
sign y:u  would  tell  me  first  and  directly 

I  bid  understood  thst  this  meant  a  per- 
sonal conference  between  us.  But  since  I 
have  lot  been  able  to  get  an  appointment 
With  3  ou  from  the  time  that  I  undertook  to 
do  so  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  February  5.  I 
have  decided  that,  while  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  talk  with  you  personally,  the  only 
course  left  open  to  me  is  to  write  you  this 
letter 

Sev^I 
your 
i  can 
the 
your 
altho 
furt 
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told  m( 
help 
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had  aslled 
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and  In 
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event 
1.  vou 

H3 

close 
the  fact 
Senate 
on  the 
be  Und^r 
truth. 
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tb's  son 
called  a.. 
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-    days   have   already    elapsed    since 

ireas  conference  of  last  Thursday  and 

r  ot  remain  longer  than  U  necessary  in 

etulvocal  position  In  which  certain  of 

lemarks  on   that  occasion  placed  me. 

Vi  I  shall  continue  to  be  available  for" 

hearings  on  the  Patiley  nomination. 

Therefore    I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  myself  to 

my    position    known    publicly    before 

I  if  tomorrow 

oTHni  KXPuanoMs  or  tsi-st 

appreciate  the  wish  that  you  made 
to  me  on  the  occasion  mentioned  that 
tinue  as   s   Member   of    your   Cabinet. 
the  interval  there  have  been  other 
ns  of  trust  and  confidence  on  your 
t  have  meant  much  to  me.     Now, 
of  your  evident  conclusion  that  you 
sr  feel  as  you  did.  coupled  with  th? 
hat  I  have  had  for  many  months  to 
from  Government  service,  my  reslgna- 
-rms  to  be  in  order, 
nay  recall  the  passing  allusion  to  my 
retirement  at  our  interview  on  Wed- 
January  30.  on  which  occasion  you 
that  you  wanted  me  to  stay  on  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  that  lay 
At  the  previous  Cablnat  OMetlng  you 
me  not  to  wind  up  the  afTatrs  of 
Fuels  Administration  until  May  1, 
•xplanatlon  of  this  you  told  me  dur- 
Wednesday  Interview,  that.  In  the 
a  strike  of  the  coal  miners  on  April 
nted  me  to  handle  that  situation 
since  that  interview,  some  of  ycur 
8  have  felt  moved  to  resent  keenly 
that  when  called  as  a  witness  by  the 
rommlttee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  testify 
)  lomlnatlon  of  Mr  Idwin  W  Pauley  to 
"•r  Secreury  of  the  Navy.  I  told  the 
hlch  I  later  verified 


yo  J 


ia 


iwe  rtr 


fr  ends 


DTTT   TO    SPLUC   TICTH 

at  a  loss  to  understand  what  these 

think  I  could  or  should  have  done 

rlrcumstances      I  am  willing  to  be- 

their  view  is  that  I  should  have 

perjxiry— It  will   be  remembered 

under  oath — or  that  I  shou'.d  have 

nything  less  than  the  truth.     After 

( cnstitutional  provision  that  calls  for 

on  by  the  Senate  of  a  nomination  of 

imposes  a  duty  upon  aU  citizens.  If 

wltiieases,  to  speak  the  truth. 


I  feel  that  it  Is  my  due  that  1  should  recall 
certain  circumsunccs  with  reference  to  this 
nomination  and  my  appearance  before  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  upon  a  telegraphic 
summons  by  Its  chairman.  Senator  Walsh 

On  no  occasion  did  you  ever  tell  me  thst 
you  proposed  to  nominate  Mr  Pauley  for 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  had  seen  re- 
ports to  this  effect  tn  the  newspapers  and  this 
possibility  seemed  to  be  on  the  tongue  of 
many  people  In  Washington.  Having  the 
convictions  thst  I  hsve  about  the  propriety 
of  putting  a  man  active  in  the  oil  bxisiness 
in  a  position  in  the  Oovernment.  except  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity  during  a  war 
emergency,  where  one  of  his  Imports nt  duties 
would  be  to  deal  with  oil  matters  on  behalf 
of  the  Oovernment.  and  anticipating  that 
you  might  have  In  mind  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Pauley  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
I  auggssted  to  you  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
as  you  will  doubtless  recall,  that  the  admin - 
Utrative  responsibilities  with  respect  to  pe- 
troleum that  lie  in  the  Navy  Department  be 
transferred  to  a  commission  consisting  of  the 
Secretaries  of  War.  Navy,   and   Interior. 

smsGcsTxo  Kxaccmvi  oaon 
Your  reply  was  that  you  had  been  thinking 
of  doing  this.  Time  continued  to  run  and, 
not  hearing  from  your  further  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  caused  a  suggested  Kkecutive  order  to 
be  drafted  which  I  sent  to  you  The  slgnmg 
of  this  order  would  have  removed  this  aspect 
of  the  question  of  oil  so  far  as  Mr  Pauley  and 
the  Navy  Department  were  concerned  Un- 
fortunately the  order  was  not  signed,  so  that 
when  Mr  Pauley's  nomination  went  up  there 
immediately  arose  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  nominating  an  active  oil  man  for 
a  Job  that  carried  with  It  responsibility  for 
Oovernment  oil 

Word  came  to  me  indirectly  that  Mr.  Pauley 
himself  had  told  you  of  my  probable  op- 
position to  his  nomination.  In  the  circum- 
stances, it  surprised  me  that  you  did  not 
frankly  ask  me  what  might  be  the  basis  of 
such  opposition  You  will  recall  that,  after 
the  Cabinet  meeting  on  January  18.  you 
stepped  aside  with  me  Into  the  comer  of  the 
room  We  dlsctissed  one  or  two  matters  re- 
Istlng  to  my  Department 

The  nomination  was  undoubtedly  at  that 
moment  on  Its  way  to  the  Senate,  if  indeed 
It  had  not  already  been  received  there  It 
was  that  same  afternoon  that  I  learned  from 
the  news  ticker  that  the  nomination  had 
gone  up  Yet  during  this  Interview  you  did 
not  mention  Mr  Pauley,  although  his  nomi- 
nation was  no  longer  a  secret  and  you  al- 
ready knew  from  Pauley  himself  that  I  had 
reservations  about  his  qualifications. 

WORKIEO   OVDI  SmjATlONS 

On  the  day  to  which  I  have  previously  re- 
ferred. Januar>-  30.  as  I  was  about  to  leave 
your  offlce.  I  told  you  that  I  wished  that  on 
occasion.  I  could  feel  that  I  might  talk  frank- 
ly and  freely  with  you.  There  were.  I  re- 
marked, tituatlons  arising  from  time  to  time 
that  worried  me. 

Your  answer  was  a  general  one  to  the  effect 
that  some  day  we  would  "sit  down  and  talk 
things  over."  Persisting,  I  brought  up  the 
name  of  Mr.  Pauley,  remarking  that  it  was 
not  true,  as  had  been  printed  in  an  oil  Jour- 
nal the  preceding  week,  that  I  had  inspired 
the  fight  against  his  nominstion.  You  re- 
plied that  you  knew  this.  I  added  that  It 
was  not  my  Intention  either  to  initiate  any 
opposition  to  Mr.  Pauley  or  to  "plant"  any- 
thing with  respect  to  him.  Mr.  Pauley  s  name ' 
was  thus  brought  definitely  into  our  conver- 
sation. StUl  you  did  not  ask  me  what  ob- 
jections, if  any,  I  had  to  him 

Late  Thtirsday  afternoon.  January  31  i 
received  a  telegram  from  Senator  Walsh 
chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  aaklng  me.  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Tobit.  to  appear  before  his  commit- 
tee on  the  nominstion  of  Mr.  Pauley  the  fol- 
lowing morning  at  11  30  The  Cabinet  met 
at  10  oclock  that  day.    At  almost  exactly  li 


as  we  Were  about  to  adjourn.  I  left  my  chair 
so  as  to  reach  you  first  and  showed  you  the 
telegram  from  Senator  Walsh.  However,  you 
still  refrained  from  aaklng  me  If  I  had  any 
objectlona  to  this  nomination 

■aOSN    ON    FALSI    SCXNT 

I  proceeded  to  the  meeting  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  I  think  that  the  record 
will  show  that  I  d  d  everythlni?  that  I  ccu!d 
in  behalf  of  Mr  Pauley  except  to  forswear 
myself.  The  committee,  it  seemed  to  me.  had 
gotten  off  on  a  false  scent  by  cnnsldermg 
evidence  about  Mr.  Pauley's  interest  In  build- 
ing and  operating  a  100-octane  gasoline  re- 
finery in  Mexico. 

I  could  not  see  that  this  had  any  bearing 
upon  hU  qualifications  to  become  Under  Src- 
retary  of  the  Navy.  However,  this  presen'ed 
an  occasion  to  criticize  sharply  Mr  M!>x 
Thornburg.  at  one  time  petroleum  adviser  to 
the  State  Department.  When  Senator  Toorr 
asked  me  whether.  In  any  convcrsstlon  wltb 
me.  Mr  Pauley  had  ever  linked  the  propcei- 
tlon  of  campaign  contributions  from  oilmen 
in  California  with  the  possibility  of  abandon- 
ing any  claim  of  Federal  title  to  the  offabore 
oil  lands  of  thst  State,  my  answer  was  "yes." 

At  that  .me  Senator  Tobxt  did  not  pursue 
the  matter  further  than  to  aj.^  whether  any- 
one was  present  -it  this  conversstlon  and 
whether  I  had  n>adr  a  memorandum  of  It. 
My  answers  wore  that  Under  Secretary  Fortas 
hsd  been  present  and  that  I  had  made  a 
memorandum. 

Mr  Pauley  followed  me  on  the  stand 
Senator  BazwsTta  asked  him  whether  he  had 
heard  my  evidence  that  lorning  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  suggested  to  me  that  if  he  could 
be  assured  that  the  tldeland  bill  would  not 
be  filed,  he  could  raise  $400,000  or  $500,000. 
Mr.  Pauley  replied.  "That  statement  Is  not 
true"  Subsequently  1  received  another 
telegram  from  Senator  Walsh  in  response  to 
which  I  attended  a  further  meeting  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee  on  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday.  February  5 

This  summon.s  reqi:.red  me  to  take  with  me 
all  memoranda  re'atlng  to  conversations  with 
Mr.  Pauley  with  respect  to  campaign  contri- 
butions and  Federal  title  to  oflsbore  oil  lands 
inCallfomlr.  Of  course,  1  reepomled  to  this 
summons  On  thli  occasion,  under  ques- 
tioning from  Senator  Toerr,  I  read  my  mem- 
oranda—there were  sever il  of  them  on  the 
subject— to  the  committee  and  Introduced 
them  Into  the  record. 

POSmON  UAOX  untinable 
I  followed  your  press  conference  on  T-urs- 
clay.  February  7.  at  which  you  definitely 
alined  yourself  with  Mr.  Pauley  as  against 
me.  thtjs  msklng  my  rxMltion  as  a  member  of 
your  Cabinet  untenable.  Of  course  this  was 
your  privilege  but.  if  1  may.  I  should  like  to 
question  the  propriety  of  your  sayln-  that  I 
had  not  consulted  you  In  advance  of  my 
testimony  with  respect  to  Pauley  and  par- 
ticularly of  your  statement  that  'Ickea  can 
very  well  be  mistakeu  ac  well  as  the  rest  of 
us  " 

It  seemed  to  me  c  ear  from  what  you  said 
at  this  press  conference  that  you  had  pre- 
judged this  case  without  giving  me  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  In  any  other  circumstances 
that  I  can  conceive  of  I  would  have  con- 
sidered it  -ny  duty  tc  continue  in  my  present 
post  until  the  Issues  had  been  finally  deter 
mined.  In  the  circumstances  1  see  no  such 
duty.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle  it  U  clearly  my  obligation  to 
submit  my  resignation  now. 

As  to  your  sutement  that  I  might  have 
been  mistaken  In  my  testimony,  my  feeling 
Is  that,  since  you  were  not  present  at  the 
bearing  and  presumably  had  not  read  the 
record.  It  was  not  proper  for  you,  even  al- 
though you  be  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  pass  Judgment  on  a  question  of 
veracity  between  Mr.  Pauley  and  myself. 

After  all,  I  am  a  member  of  your  Cabinet 
at  your  own  request  and  I  do  not  have  a 
reputation  for  dealing  recklessly   with    the 
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truth.  On  the  issue  of  veracity  as  between 
Mr.  Patiley  and  myself,  I  am  ready  to  appear 
before  any  competent  tribunal  at  any  time, 
although,  of  course,  I  should  want  one  that 
would  not  announce,  or  even  form,  its  opin- 
ion in  advance  of  a  full  and  careful  consid- 
eration of  all  of  the  evidence. 

WAS    WnXIMC   TO   TALK 

As  to  whether  I  had  or  had  not  consulted 
you  In  advance  of  my  testimony  on  the 
Pauley  nomination,  my  reply  is  that  you  had 
full  notice  of  the  probability  of  my  embar- 
rassment, plus  several  opportunities,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  that  you  might  create  at 
will,  to  ask  me  the  reason  why  I  might  op- 
pose him. 

After  all,  one  may  not  thriut  his  unasked 
advice  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  go 
further  than  to  Indicate  to  you,  as  I  clearly 
did.  that  I  was  willing  to  Ulk  to  you  about 
Mr.  Pauley,  although,  of  course,  you  did  not 
need  such  an  affirmative  assurance. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  making  this  letter  too 
long.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  1  was 
shocked  by  the  suggestion  that  liberal  cam- 
p|lgn  contributions  might  be  forthcoming 
if  the  Oovernment  should  forego  whatever 
claim  It  might  have  to  the  oil-rich  lands 
lying  off  the  coast  of  California.  Above  all 
departments,  the  Department  of  the  Interor 
must  always  be  on  guard  against  any  asso- 
ciation of  money  with  pollUcs,  and  even 
overzealous.  by  the  standards  of  some  men. 
in  defending  the  Government's  legal  propri- 
etary rights.  The  forces  that  ruined  Secre- 
tary Fall  will  always  be  playing  upon  anyone 
who  Is  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

It  Is  not  now  certain  that  other  depart- 
ments will  be  Immune  to  similar  sinister 
pressures,  and  the  forces  that  ruined  Secre- 
tary Pall  because  he  made  the  mistake  of 
deciding  that,  politically  he  had  to  yield  to 
them  will  always  be  seeking  to  bust  or  to  dis- 
credit any  Secretary  who  will  not  surrender 
to  them. 

Always,  In  one  form  or  another,  they  will 
be  urging  (a)  that  because  of  what  It  has 
to  give  out  to  the  public  treasure  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  can  be  made  a  flush 
sotirce  ol  money  for  use  in  politics,  and  (b) 
that  a  Secretary  who  Insists  upon  protecting 
the  public  domain,  as  If  it  were  his  own 
property,  from  the  encroachments  of  men 
politically  and  acquisitively  ambitious  is  an 
intolerable  scold  and  a  brake  on  progress. 

WASNS   or  CLOUD 

The  incapacity  to  resist  this  kind  of  politi- 
cal pressure  spiritually  wrecked  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  the  days  of  Secretary  Fall,  long 
before  lU  debacle  In  1932  And  s.  .  as  I  leave 
the  Department.  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  warn 
you  of  a  cloud,  now  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
band,  that  my  ex]3erlence  sees  In  the  sky. 

This  cloud  Is  the  brash  criticism  of  me 
voiced  by  party  members  other  than  yourself 
for  the  alleged  failure  of  my  Department  to 
make  a  contribution  during  the  last  national 
campaign  of  an  amount  deemed  satisfactory. 
That  I  have  found  It  necessary  on  occasion  to 
decline  to  produce  lists  of  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  Department  personnel  to  be 
used  for  purposes  of  po  Itlcal  solicitation  is 
quite  true.  My  Justification  has  been  that 
such  a  proceduie  would  be  against  my  prin- 
ciples and.  furthermore,  would  violate  the 
law. 

It  la  also  undoubtedly  true  that  my  per- 
sonal contributlors  have  not  been  as  large  In 
terms  of  money  as  those  of  some  others,  al- 
though I  have  contributed  within  the  limit 
of  my  ability  to  do  so.  Aside  fronr  financial 
contributions,  I  doubt  If  many  members  of 
the  administration  have  i^iven  more  than  I. 
However,  even  if  I  could  afford  it,  I  would  not 
care  to  enter  into  a  competition  for  political 
favor  on  the  basis  of  cash  contributions  nunde. 

It  continues  to  be  a  sourr.  of  satlslaction 
to  me  to  recall  President  Roosevelt's  word  to 
me  at  my  home  on  the  Sunday  .  fternoon  fol- 
lowing the  last  election.  He  said  that  he  had 
come  out  to  thank  me  personally  for   my 


services  In  the  campaign,  services  which  be 
appraised  so  generously  that  I  refrain  from 
quoting  his  exact  words. 

NKED    BTEAST    SUPPLY    OT  OIL 

I  need  not  emphrslze  the  concern  that  I 
have  felt  about  the  oil  situation  a'ong  the 
Pacific  coast,  where  ",;  have  :  steadily  declin- 
ing production  with  a  paucity  of  new  dis- 
coveries. For  strategic  as  well  as  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  we  need  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  a  steady  and  reliable  supply  of  crude 
oil. 

Naturally.  In  view  of  my  responsibilities  as 
the  head  of  this  Department.  I  have  felt  that 
the  national  interest  in  the  oil  lying  off  of 
the  shore  of  California  should  be  carefully 
guarded.  It  may  be  that  our  future  supplies 
in  this  area  will  come  more  and  more  from 
under  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  have  felt  that  the  national  interest  re- 
quires the  determination  of  the  ownership  of 
this  oil  by  the  branch  of  government  set  up 
by  the  people  to  decide  such  questions,  name- 
ly, the  courts.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I 
have  fo:  a  long  time  pressed  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  suit  so  that  the  courts  might  say 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  has 
any  title  In  or  to  any  part  of  this  oil. 

Fo-  the  same  reason  I  have  opposed  all  pro- 
posals that,  without  waiting  for  the  courts 
so  to  decide.  Congress  simply  quit  claim  any 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  other  and 
private  interests.  It  would  be  strange  if.  In 
vley  of  my  interest  In  the  oil  situation  along 
the  Pacific  coast,  I  should  not  feel  some  con- 
cern about  the  business  affiliations  and  the 
natural  aptitudes  of  any  man  nominated  for 
the  critically  Important  i>06t  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy. 

INTERIOH    STAFT    PBAISED 

I  cannot  understand  why  any  American 
should  be  afraid  to  entrust  to  the  courts 
such  a  question  as  they  were  Instituted  to 
pass  upon — and  I  am  suspicious  when  I  find 
such  distrust.  You  must  know  how  much  I 
appreciated  your  instructions  to  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  an  original  suit  against  the 
State  of  California  to  test  this  question  di- 
rectly In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.,  thus  moving  to  resolve  legal  doubts 
much  more  quickly  and  definitely  than  could 
be  done  In  the  suit  that  was  pending  In  the 
District  Court  of  Southern  California. 

I  will  leave  the  Department  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  that  President  Roosevelt  gave  me 
and  humble  In  my  appreciation  of  the  help 
and  loyalty  that  I  have  had  at  all  times  from 
as  fine  a  group  of  public  servants  as  can  be 
found  In  the  Government.  It  is  they  who 
have  moved  the  Department  forward  Into 
new  ground. 

I  have  been  fortunate  In  being  permitted 
to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  splen- 
did men  and  women  of  Interior  whose  only 
politics  have  been  the  desire  to  accomplish 
for  their  country  without  self-seeking  or  par- 
tisanship. I  thank  you.  too,  for  the  oppor- 
tunlt-  that  you  have  given  to  me  to  continue 
my  public  service  to  this  date. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vacate  my 
office   on   March   31    next   unless   It    Is  your 
desire  that  I  should  retire  at  an  earlier  date. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harold  L.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1946 

Mr.    WEICHEL.     Mr.    Speaker,    with 
reference  to  the  matter  of  stabilization. 


I  am  Including  a  discussion  by  Carl  A. 
Schmidt,  of  Eteyton,  Ohio,  entitled  "An 
Approach  to  Moral  Justice."  together 
with  a  news  item  from  the  Dayton  Daily 
News,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  commenting  on 
Mr.  Schmidt's  plan  of  stabilization. 

Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  native  of  my  district 
who  has  spent  a  number  of  years  in  the 
study  of  money  and  its  relationship  to 
our  economy. 

The  matter  follows: 
An  Approach  to  Moral  Jtrenci — An  Exact 

SCIENCZ 

(By  Carl  A.  Schmidt) 

If  democracy  means  anything,  it  means 
self-government,  self-rule,  self-control.  If 
we  are  to  govern  ourselves  with  no  rulers 
to  teU  us  what  to  do,  surely  then  it  muFt 
be  done  according  to  Gods  law  and  God's 
will.  With  this  thought,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
your  attention  an  approach  to  economics  as 
an  exact  science. 

In  bringing  to  your  attention  certain 
claims  that  I  have  made,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  am  asking  no  one  to  agree  wltb 
what  I  say,  all  I  ask  Is  a  hearing. 

It  took  much  effort  to  get  a  hearing  from 
our  Oovernment.  I  was  finally  heard  and 
certain  statements  were  made.  If  these 
statements  are  truth,  then  many  other 
things  will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  these 
truths.  If  others  govern  us  we  must  put 
up  with  their  conditions,  if  we  govern  our- 
selves, then  we  must  set  up  other  conditions. 

As  an  approach,  I  will  relate  some  things 
concerning  the  efforts  made  to  get  a  hearing 
In  Washington,  then  pass  on  to  the  set-up  as 
printed.  Much  of  what  I  have  written  must 
be  explained  that  there  be  a  proper  under- 
standing. Questions  will  be  welcome.  A  sub- 
ject so  broad  as  the  one  I  am  discussing  must 
be  studied,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
begin  and  to  end.  However,  if  there  Is  a 
wUlingness  to  study,  then  progress  can  be 
made 

I  have  set  out  these  six  subjects,  which  are 
fundamental.  These  are,  of  course,  sub- 
divided many  times. 

1.  Price  and  wage. 

2.  Stable  price  and  stable  money. 

3.  How  money  behaves. 

4.  Correct  tax. 

6.  System  of  reward.  • 

6.  The  number  of  Individuals. 

1 .   PRICZ  AND  WACS 

It  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  the  newspapers 
to  publish  my  advertisements  3  and  4  years 
ago.  The  ad  which  Is.  "The  argument,"  was 
at  first  turned  down.  The  original  draft  con- 
tained the  sentence,  "In  order  that  we  may 
know  our  respective  worth."  I  was  forced  to 
eliminate  that  so  the  rest  could  be  published. 
The  reason  for  tht  study  of  economics  is, 
"How  much  shall  I  get?"  The  other  question 
is.  "How  much  does  It  cost?"  In  my  business 
we  generally  accept  economics  as  It  Is  taught 
in  the  schools.  All  Is  guesswork,  because  the 
problem  Is  never  correctly  stated.  We  fill  a 
prescription.  The  rule  for  getting  the  selling 
price  Is  the  cost  of  Ingredients  plus  the  labor 
charge  plus  the  profit.  Thai  Is  the  selling 
price.  This  formula  is  used  throughout  in- 
dustry and  Is  the  cause  of  misunderstanding. 
We  use  money  as  a  measure,  and  money  meas- 
ures what  we  buy,  not  our  services.  Our 
services  are  measured  by  what  we  accomplish. 
What  we  produce  should  tell  us  how  much 
we  should  get.  If  It  takes  me  twice  as  long 
to  perform  a  service,  should  the  same  service 
cost  twice  as  much  because  I  performed  it.  or 
should  I  get  less  because  I  am  less  efficient? 

If  economics  is  an  exact  science,  then  we 
must  start  with  price  and  figure  pay  from 
that  end  and  not  figure  pay  into  price.  Ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher.  In  my  business 
I  have  never  accepted  the  classic  formula  for 
price  and  wage  and  therefore  have  no  trouble 
In  understanding  what  I  am  trying  to  point 
out. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


VTAMLt   met   AND   ST\aU    MONTT 

When   I  was  a  young  man  there  aroae  a 
grtt  t  argument  aa  to  what  money  was.    Sora* 
thot^t  of  It  as  gold,  others  as  ol  sliver,  and 
B9  of  both  gold  and  silver.    The  truth 
■Wliey  is  the  relation  of  prices,  and 
and  sliver  may  be  security  for  money. 
argument  then  arose  as  to  the  relative 
of  gold  in  terms  of  silver.     This  is  a 
tan  tion  of  money,  for  money  ahould  show 
the    relative    value    between    all    forms    of 
weo]  th     An  ounce  cf  gold  was  assumed  to  be 
won  h  16  ounces  of  silver     Stiver  and  gold 
argv  ments  are  still  going  on  and  will  become 
great  should  we  have  inflation.    Suppose 
le  the    16-to-l   proportion   to  Illustrate 
U  meant  by  a  'table  price  and  a  stable 
If  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  simple 
Icm  we  win  understand  each  other,  re- 
menjbering  that  through  proportion  we  can 
the  more  complex  problem  if  the  simple 
lem  u  solved     One  ounce  of  gold  eouals 
Sixteen  ounces  of  silver  at  »•  an  ounce 
Is  tie.    Together  we  have  a  total  of  $32. 
wish  a  stablt>  money,  then  the  sum  32 
starting  point  of  our  calculation.    We 
32    a    constant.     If    we    add    another 
f  of  gold  and  10  more  ounces  of  silver, 
the  value  of  eath  ounce  of  gold  is  re- 
to  $8  and  each  ounce  of  silver  to  50 
That   Is  what   Is   meant   by   a   stable 
A  stable  money  becomes  a  very,  very 
te  problem     However,  suppose  we  add 
-  of  gold  and  18  ounces  of  silver  and 
the   price   the   same,    we   have    then    a 
of  84.  which  tells  us  that  there  is  more 
hing  than  there  was  before.     Price 
the  constant     This  problem  is  much 
simpler  to  perform  and  It  is  the  formula  sug- 
gestep  for  our  economic  use. 

9     HOW    MONCT    BEHAVES 

are  all  famUlar  with  the  behavior  of 
aa  It  circulates.    It  passes  from  one  to 
)ther   and   from   the   individual    to    the 
We  have  formed  an  Idea  that  money 
>nly  a  medium  of  exchange,  forgetting 
money  Is  first  of  all  a  measure     We  try 
tqink  that  money  measures  our  services 
to  what  we  buy      Here  is  a  (unda- 
1  error.    It  must  never  be  thought  that 
can  form  a  proportion  between  what 
e  and  what  we  get.    The  proportion  Is 
various   items   of   wealth.     This    Is 
For  each  of  us  money  measures 
he  pro.;ortlon  o.  the  various  Items  that 
C  not  what   we  do  to  obtain   money 
is  the  relation  of  prices     Money  could 
unsure  wealth  if  it  would  not  circulate. 
easier  to  understand  if  we  think  of  a 
The  ticket  tells  us  exactly  what  we 
Itled  to.    Under  a  stable  price,  all  our 
■  would  be  like  a   ticket:    that  Is.  we 
always  know  Just  what  It  was  good  for. 
woiild  not  circtilate  from  one  person  to 
but  would  be  Issued  like  a  ticket  and 
be  canceled  as  It  was  used      By  using 
In  this  form  we  would  always  know 
»e  were  working  for.    There  would  be 
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4.    COaiECT  TAX 

Is   established    principally   to 

people  to  trade.     BecaU5«  of  this  f  unc- 

has  also  set  out  to  punlah   people. 

blea  government   to  sway   trends  of 

and   to  influence  the  lives  of   people. 

search    has    been    made    for    correct 

of  taxation.     If  we  understand  the 

of  money,  that  Is.  money  is  the  rela- 

prices,  then   the  correct  method  of 

evident,  at  least   theoretically. 

15  measured  by  money,  therefore 

and    money    are    equal.     Wealth    Is 

^oney  buys.     It  must  be  sacred  to  the 

A  money  system  is  provided  by 

n|nent.  therefore  the  proper  tax  is  a  tax 

ey.   not   on   wealth.     This   is  theory 

practice  could  not  be  put  Into  effect 

of    the   dllBotlty   in    figuring   price 

with  a  stable  money  as  explained 


beromes 


s.  STsmc  or  exwaks 
A  system  of  reward  which  Is  the  system 
used  by  all  industry  would  enable  us  to  put 
Into  effect  the  science  of  economics.  There 
would  be  no  debt.  All  of  it  would  be  paid, 
that  Is.  money  would  be  issued  for  all  debts. 
There  would  be  no  tax  t>ecause  money  would 
be  Issued  for  all  new  wealth,  whether  this 
were  natural  increase  without  effort  or  a 
studied  increase  through  labor.  If  more 
money  were  outstanding  we  would  know  that 
we  were  richer.  If  less  money  were  out.  we 
would  know  we  were  poorer.  This  brings 
us  back  again  to  the  problem,  have  we  faith 
enough  in  Gcd  and  in  each  other  to  set  up 
a  system  of  reward?  Can  we  adjust  ourselves 
to  His  law  and  His  will  so  that  we  can  live 
in  peace  with  one  another? 

«.    THE  NVMBSa  Or  INDIVnCALS 

In  thinking  of  replacing  tax  by  reward. 
the  problem  of  the  number  of  individuals 
becomes  very  acute  for  it  is  clearly  seen,  If 
we  have  a  pie  to  divide  among  four  boys,  we 
can  divide  It  equitably  or  equally  We  can 
give  in  proportion  to  what  each  deserves  or 
we  can  Just  give  the  same  amount  to  each. 
No  matter  how  we  divide,  if  we  have  more 
beys  It  is  evident  that  there  will  be  less  all 
around  than  if  ther^  were  only  four.  If 
there  were  three,  the  pieces  would  be  larger. 
Proportion  tells  us  that  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals has  a  bearing  on  the  economic  prob- 
lem Many  methods  of  tax  have  been  tried 
.  to  encourage  or  discourage  the  birth  rate. 
Some  nations  encourage  large  families,  others 
di.scourage  them,  because  the  number  of 
individuals  has  a  bearing  on  the  economic 
problem 

The  science  of  economics  makes  It  possible 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  world 
to    become    self -support  mg    from    birth    to 
death  through  insurance.     The  problem  In- 
volved Is:   Can  this  be  done  in  conformity 
with    Gods    will    without    violation    of    HU 
law?     First    we    must    study    all    the    facts; 
th.Jt  is.  we  must  know  the  truth,  the  whole 
tnuii.    and    nothing    but    the    truth      In    a 
system  of  reward,  government  becomes  the 
sole  customer  of  industry,  that  is:  Everyone 
works  for  himself  and  is  paid  for  his  services 
by  government.    This  includes  everybody,  no 
exceptions      whai  soever     Government      be- 
comes sole  guardian  of  all  wealth.    No  one 
gets   anything    without    a    ticket      Nothing, 
no  nothing  at  all  without  a  ticket      If  every- 
one were  self-supporting  for  life  and  every- 
om?    knew   the   conditions,   everyone   would 
on;y  punish  himself  If  he  failed  to  provide 
for    emergency.     Such    a    system    would    be 
better  than  putting  a  person  In  Jail  for  he 
would  be  his  own  Judge  and  Jury.     If  God  s 
laa  were  observed  and  Ocds  will  were  clearly 
unilei  stood,  then   we  could  have  both  eco- 
nomic and  moral  Justice. 

Gcd  s  law  is  found  in  the  Ten  Command- 
me:its  Gods  will  Is  that  He  does  not  wish 
for  the  sinner  to  perish,  but  that  he  might 
live.  This  means  eternal  life.  Jesus  taught 
tis  to  pray,  "Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  It  is  In  heaven  "  If  this 
means  anything.  It  means  that  God  does  not 
wish  a  single  family  to  perish,  but  that  each 
family  should  live  on  and  on.  Life  has  come 
from  Adam  lo  me  and  should  go  forward 
on  earth  from  generation  to  generation;  the 
only  exception  are  those,  who  through  greater 
love  devote  their  lives  to  serving  God. 

Moral  Justice  must  come  with  economic 
Jtistlce  and  we  can  have  it  without  violation 
of  God  8  law.  Another  petition  in  the  Lords 
prayer  U.  •Give  us  this  day  our  dallv  bread  " 
This  petition  U  automatically  answered  by 
the  science  of  economics,  for  that  would  be 
our  first  concern,  namely:  To  see  to  it  that 
each  individual  received  bare  necessities 
"Forgive  lu  our  debts  as  we  forgive  those  in- 
debted to  us,"  coiUd  mean,  relieve  us  of  all 
debt,  public  and  private  so  that  none  of  us 
would  ever  again  be  In  debt.  Stabilixatlon 
Of  price  Will  pay  every  debt.  "Lead  us  not 
Into  lempuuoa."     Ail  of  us  must  exercise 


self-government  and  self-control  so  that  each 
family  will  become  a  sacred  unit  as  it  should 
be.  and  It  is  easier  to  avoid  temptation  than 
to  resist  it  and  much  more  satisfactory 

A'l  of  this  would  "deliver  us  from  evii,  for 
Thine  Is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and 
the  glory,  forever  and  forever.    Amen." 

I  Prom  the  Dayton  Dally  News  of  February  5 
10461 

Orrtas  Stabiiizatton  Fl,an  -Dayton  rur-ccWT 
Discusses  Rei.at:on  or  Money  to  Pkicx 

(By  William  L.  Sanders) 

Carl  A.  Schmidt.  Dayton  druggist,  outlined 
and  discussed  his  price  stabilization  plan  at 
a  meeting  of  the  St.  Bcrroineo  Society.  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton.  Monday  night  in  the  Al- 
bert  Emanuel  Library. 

The  plan  rests  on  the  assumption  that 
money  is  not  only  a  means  of  exchange  but 
also  a  measure  of  wealth.  Schmidt  ex- 
plained. 

"If  a  dollar  is  stable,  price  must  vary.  If 
price  is  stable,  the  total  number  of  dollars 
must  vary.  A  stable  dollar  is  forever  the 
same  fractional  part  of  all  the  money.  How- 
ever, when  we  speak  of  stability  of  money, 
we  mean  that  price  has  been  worked  out  for 
lis  and  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  that 
the  price  problem  will  confront  us."  Schmidt 
Insisted. 

To  Illustrate  hU  theory.  Schmidt  said, 
"Let  us  look  at  one  transaction  For 
example  let  us  have  10  cents  on  one  side  and 
a  loaf  of  bread  on  the  other.  The  bread  rep- 
resents wealth  and  the  dime  money  If  the 
bread  were  all  the  wealth  and  the  dime  all 
the  money,  then  the  dime  would  be  suble 
money  for  It  would  represent  all  the  wealth. 
Now  let  us  add  another  loaf  of  bread:  then 
the  two  loaves  would  be  all  the  wealth  and 
10  cents  would  be  all  the  money.  The  price 
would  have  to  be  computed  in  proportion." 
The  druggist  then  declared.  "If  money  as 
we  know  it  were  stabilized,  every  bit  of  ad- 
ditional wealth  would  of  necessity  reduce 
price  so  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage 
to  have  money.  To  remedy  this  situation  it 
has  been  practice  to  add  to  the  total  amount 
of  money  either  through  debt  or  other 
means,  so  that  prices  would  not  fall." 

According  to  Schmidt,  "a  currency  In  which 
price  is  stabilized  removes  debt."  SUbill- 
zatlon.  he  asserts,  will  automatically  remove 
debt.  "Every  debt  will  be  paid,  none  can- 
celed." 

How  then  will  bankers  be  paid?  he  asked. 
How  will  endowments  be  sustained?  How 
will  we  get  money  when  we  can  no  longer 
work'  How  nbout  insurance  as  we  know  it? 
Bankers  would  be  paid  like  every  other  Indi- 
vidual, by  the  Government.  Schmidt  said. 
•  Endowments,  interest,  and  insurance  would 
all  be  paid  by  the  Government,  to  living  in- 
dlv.duals  by  a  new  form  of  Insurance  which 
would  replace  debt,  and  which  would  be  all- 
inclusive.  Stabilization  would  change  only 
the  method  of  accounting.  Schmidt  empha- 
sized. 

As  Schmidt  envisages  economics,  there 
would  be  only  one  middleman,  the  authority 
that  Issues  money.  Money,  he  says,  would  be 
received  by  every  Individual  in  proportion 
to  his  worth  to  society  for  the  wealth  he 
produced  and  he  in  turn  could  buy  anything 
he  desired  at  the  same  price  every  other  in- 
dividual would  pay.  "This  would  stabilize 
prices  because  we  would  always  have  money 
and  wealth  balanced."  he  held 

With  respect  to  taxes.  Schmidt  said  taxes 
should  be  levied  on  money,  not  on  wealth 
Unking  taxes  with  the  individual,  the  drug- 
gist suggested  that  if  we  are  to  govern  our- 
selves, no  one  can  tax  us;  Instead,  we  would 
be  obliged  to  reward  each  other."  As  ex- 
plained by  Schmidt,  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment is  suggested  by  a  self -serve  restaurant. 
An  Institution  of  this  kind  requires  intelli- 
gent management.  If  we  fished  to  live  In  a 
world   In    which    each    individual    governed 
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himself,  we  wotild  have  to  reason  toRother  as 
to  JUKt  what  changes  mubt  be  brought  alxiut. 
In  a  eelf-serve  restaurant  each  customer 
chooses  the  food  he  wishes  and  can  afford. 
Ml  cr  choice  is  offered.  In  a  real  democracy, 
each  Individual  would  contribute  whatsoever 
he  desired  to  the  welfare  of  others  and  would 
receive,  therefore,  whatsoever  he  wished  and 
could  afford  in  return.  This  would  be  real 
self-government." 

Schmidt's  address  evoked  a  great  array  of 
questions  on  all  phases  of  his  proposals. 
Among  these,  one  stood  out.  "Whut  Is  the  role 
of  government  In  this  stabilization  pro- 
posal?" 

"Government,"  Schmidt  said,  "would  be 
one  giant  corporation  which  owned  nothing 
but  acted  as  custodian  of  all  the  wealth." 

Schmidt's  Approach  to  Economics  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Seventy-seventh  Congress  on 
April  16,  1942.  On  October  31,  1945,  it  was 
presented  perronally  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  In  the  east  wing  ol  the  White 
House. 

Schmidt  has  been  in  business  for  himself 
27  years.  10  of  them  at  114  West  Fifth  Street. 
All  that  time  he  has  been  studying  the 
American  economic  system. 

Asked  what  prompted  him  to  eo  Into  busi- 
ness for  himself,  he  said.  "To  show  how  the 
indi\idual  must  compete  with  the  power  of 
money:  that  Is,  how  the  individual  can  com- 
pete with  the  chain  store." 


Americanism — A  Chapter  From  a  Book 
the  President  and  Every  Member  of 
Congress  Should  Read 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  n)AHO  -- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Piesident,  it  Is  In- 
spiring to  find  a  clear-cut  expression  of 
Ameiican  ideals  in  a  book  that  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention,  which  I 
submit  for  the  ccnsideratinn  of  every 
American  with  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  at  heart: 

(Extract  from  the  book,  England's  Decadent 
International  Economy  by  Dr.  William  F. 
Hauhart.  Ph    D  ) 

Since  I  am  not  willing  that  we  should  un- 
dt-write  England  and  her  empire  for  the  fu- 
ture, it  Is  appropriate  to  Indicate  the  path 
that  I  would  like  to  nave  my  country  follow 
in  making  her  contribution  to  peace  and  In- 
ternational progress.  I  ha.e  Indicated  on 
various  occasions  that  I  am  a  nationalist  so 
far  as  my  wishes  for  the  future  of  my  coun- 
try arc  concerned.  This  means  that  I  should 
like  to  see  her  long-time  intereots  considered 
Slid  cultivated  In  an  appropriate  fashion. 

On  the  the  other  hand.  ti.<!r  seem  to  be  a 
number  of  Americans  who  wish  to  save  and 
exalt  other  nations  and  apparently  forget 
atxjut  the  interests  of  their  own  homeland, 
which  should  be  one  of  theL  prime  responsi- 
bilities Shall  we  explain  this  by  saying  that 
they  feel  that  we  cannot  stand  on  our  own 
feet?  I  am  not  sure  about  this,  but  believe 
that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  we  shall  have  to 
depend  practically  altogether  upon  ourselves 
In  the  future — the  United  States  with  Can- 
ada and  Latin  America  as  friendly  uiiallied 
neighbors. 

There  are  indications  that  when  this  war 
Is  over  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
have  no  desire  to  participate  again  In 
Europe's  quarrels  in  a  military  way.  Our 
present  enemies  will  then  be  defeated  and 


It  would  be  useless  for  us  to  Intervene  In 
any  contest  between  England  and  Russia. 
The  D.  S.  S.  R.,  with  Its  huge  land  empire,  can 
hold  its  own.  and  England  is  too  weak  to 
cross  swords  with  Russia  even  with  the  help 
of  our  mlliury  might,  which  some  Ameri- 
cans would  no  doubt  be  willing  to  throw  into 
the  scales.  We  surely  would  not  wish  to 
make  the  same  mistakes  which  were  made 
by  Napoleon  and  Hitler  In  trying  to  purrue 
the  Russian  bear  to  his  uttermost  haunts. 
With  all  our  power,  we  are  geographically 
too  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  struggle 
to  make  ourselves  really  effective  in  eastern 
Europe. 

Hence  the  suggestion  that  we  devote  our- 
selves to  the  development  of  the  economic 
resources  and  the  cultivation  of  the  people 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  would 
fight,  too.  if  necessary,  but  only  in  self- 
defense.  We  would  concentrate  our  inter- 
ests geographically  and  this  would  permit 
us  to  carry  out  an  extensive  program  of 
internal  development.  This  would  not 
mean  that  we  could  not  then  help  materially 
and  morally  In  any  part  of  the  world  wher- 
ever the  opportunity  presented  itself.  It 
has  recently  again  been  brought  out  that 
the  American  people  have  never  failed  to 
offer  assistance  to  other  groups  whenever  a 
specific  project  was  held  in  view.  They  do 
shy  away  from  vague  global  concepts  of  world 
betterment  nnd  security,  so-called,  which 
would  dissipate  their  material  and  moral 
resources. 

Our  economic  productivity,  our  science, 
and  our  genius  for  busfneps  management 
should  all  be  at  the  disposal  of  human 
projects  everywhere,  not  in  the  sense  that 
we  should  pour  out  our  resources  in  prodi- 
gal fashion  to  enable  other  countries  to  en- 
gage in  practically  continuous  wars,  but  they 
would  be  available  partly  as  gifts  to  mitigate 
distress  at  home  and  abroad,  and  partly,  let 
us  hope,  as  model  methods  of  Internal  gov- 
ernmental procedure  and  as  instruments  for 
the  cultivation  of  international  good  wiU. 
Mr.  Lin  Yutang.  the  well-known  writer, 
has  expressed  his  thoughts  concerning  the 
future  position  of  the  United  States  In  inter- 
national affairs  as  follows: 

"I  am  not  worried  lest  America  may  not 
be  able  to  assert  a  leadership  of  force  and 
power:  I  am  worried  lest  she  may.  I  am 
concerned  to  see  America  assume  a  moral 
leadership,  a  lendershlp  of  humility,  so  that 
The  world  may  pay  her  glad  homage  and 
uphold  her  forever.  Like  the  great  river 
that  nourishes  Hie  along  its  valley,  she  shall 
by  the  exuberance  and  richness  of  her  life 
t>e  a  blessing  upon  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 
She  shall  stay  above,  and  the  world  shall 
not  feel  her  weight;  she  shall  walk  in  front 
nnd  no  one  will  wish  her  harm.  For  she 
shall  then  lead  In  kindness  and  "unselfish- 
ness and  Justice  and  by  that  secret  of  un- 
used power  bring  a  new  era  of  brotherhood 
to  mankind.  No  one  can  dethrone  her  be- 
cause of  her  power  for  goodness,  and  no  one 
ca^  take  away  from  her,  because  she  does 
not  take  possession.  She  shall  not  contend, 
and  no  one  in  the  world  can  contend  against 
her,  and  because  she  takes  no  credit,  the 
credit  can  never  be  taken  awav  from  her. 
Ttiis  Is  my  dream  America.  Will  It  come 
true? 

I  know  that  this  does  not  satisfy  the  am- 
bitions of  some  of  our  citizens  who  want  the 
United  States  to  use  Its  Military  Establish- 
ment in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  sug- 
ge.'^tion  looks  forward  to  the  time  when  our 
influence  may  be  a  world  force  In  a  moral 
sense  only.  Oliver _  Wendell  Holmes  once 
expressed  In  his  unique  way  how  we  might 
teach  our  type  of  democracy  to  the  world. 
"Not  by  aggression  but  by  the  naked  fact 
of  existence  we  are  an  eternal  danger  and 
an  unsleeping  threat  to  every  government 
that  is  founded  on  anything  but  the  will  of 
the  governed."  Some  time  ago  Senator 
Cappeb  said  over  the  radio:  "American  leader- 


ship toward  a  better  world  can  best  be  mcde 
effective  by  this  Nation  working  out  its  own 
destiny."  In  that  way  only  can  we  become 
strong  and  develop  along  the  path  envisaged 
for  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Lin  Yutang. 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  are  sup- 
posed to  get  ready  now  to  participate  in  all 
the  world's  troubles  everywhere  in  a  mllliary 
way.  DiT  forebodings  are  held  before  us  If 
we  fall  to  undertake  that  responsibility  as  a 
nation.  Opposition  to  such  a  plan  is  to  be 
stifled.  If  possible.  I  shall,  no  doubt,  be 
dubbed  an  "isolationist",  that  supposedly 
deadliest  of  derogatory  terms  that  can  now 
be  applied  to  an  American  citizen.  If  that  is 
deemed  necessary.  I  shall  accept  It  cheerfully. 
Also.  If  someone  wishes  to  call  this  book,  or 
any  part  of  it.  propaganda.  I  shall  ofJer  no 
objection,  except  to  su'igest  that  some  cf  it 
was  intended  to  be  counterpropaganda.  The 
latest  threat  held  before  us  is  that  war 
weapons  are  becoming  so  terrible  that  we  all 
have  to  huddle  together  to  prevent  any  groups 
except  the  peace-loving  nations,  so-called, 
from  using  them.  I  have  been  vjondering 
why  universal  disarmament,  at  least  pro- 
presslvely  over  a  period  of  time,  is  not  a  better 
suggestion.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
eighth  point  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  In  part, 
reads  as  follows:  "They  (the  signers?)  l>e- 
lieve  that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  for 
realistic  as  well  as  spiritual  reasons,  must 
come  to  the  abandonment  of  the  use  cf 
force." 

T^ere  are  certain  groups  who  have  aimed 
to  take  the  attention  of  the  American  people 
from  their  Interests  at  home  and  direct  their 
eyes  to  Europe.  They  did  not  encourage  us 
to  become  self-reliant,  to  depend  on  our  own 
resources,  and  stand  on  our  own  feet.  We 
have  been  told  repeatedly  that  our  strength 
lies  In  a  combination  with  Europe  with  Its 
ages  of  feuds,  wars,  and  bickerings.  In  a 
subtle  fashion,  our  moral  nature  was  appealed 
to.  We  were  told  that  we  had  the  duty  of 
giving  our  all  to  Europe  and  the  world  at 
large.  Thus,  our  attention  has  l>een  often 
turned  from  our  own  interests,  from  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  our  homeland,  to  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth  where  lie  the  interests 
of  imperialistic  nations.  As  the  end  cf  the 
war  is  approaching  and  we  are  trying  to  win 
the  peace  as  well  as  the  war.  we  are  gradually 
getting  acquainted  with  our  allies.  We  are 
learning  by  and  by  what  their  alms  are  and 
what  their  purposes  have  been  in  urging  us 
to  use  our  resources  at  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth. 

NO    lasting   NATTONAt   COMrTT 

After  every  war  the  victorious  nations  that 
have  fought  on  the  same  side  are  obsessed 
with  the  dea  that  they  are  going  to  remain 
friends  ever  after.  Even  the  most  recent  his- 
tory shows  that  two  i.aiions.  Italy  and  Japan. 
who  were  on  our  side  from  1914  to  1918.  have 
been  our  enemies  In  the  current  conflict. 
The  International  attitude  of  nations  may 
change  very  quickly  as  a  further  study  of  his- 
tory will  abundantly  show.  Then,  too.  the 
evolutionary  process  in  human  and  national 
affairs  Is  bound  to  produce  shifts,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  seals  and  ribbons  that  were 
placed  on  the  last  signed  agreement. 

Certain   groups   at   the   present   time   par- 
ticularly seem   to  think  of  the   problem   of 
International   cofnity   and   peace    mostly    in 
terms  of  organization.     And  the  Dumbaj-ton 
Oaks  proposals  have  been  brought  forth   as 
the  basis  for  a  leag:ue  to  enforce  peace.    How- 
ever, we  have  no  idea  of  the  type  of  peace 
that  the  Dumbarton  proposal  is  supposed  to 
guarantee.     We  do  know  that  the  clause  to 
provide  for  subduing  aggression  wUl  not  ap- 
ply to  the  Big  Three.    The  small  nations  and 
the  defeated  nations  only  can  be  prevented 
from   becoming   aggressors.     The   League   as 
planned,  therefore,  turns  out  to  be  a  military 
alliance  of  nations  holding  permanent  mem- 
bership on   the  Council.     There  are   five   of 
those  members,  the  Big  Three,  together  with 
Prance  and  China.    The  proposed  Charter  is 
silent  on  Imperialism,  and  colonial  peoples 
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ao  chance  even  to  get  a  hearing.  Any 
of  the  Big  Tbree  can  veto  consldera« 
Its  own  aggreaalon.  and  any  action  on 
3f  that  sort  by  the  League  would,  ther*'- 
}«  out  of  the  question. 

colonial  disputes  have  l>ecn  ruled  out 
Issues.  England's  desire  to  take 
sland     Pantellerla    off    Sicily,    several 
of  Halle  SelaMte's  domain,  and  re< 
Hong  Kong.  If  conwnmated.  either  in 
treaty  or  by  unilateral  action  as  things 
b«ing  done,  could  not  be  called  Into 
n  by   the  ETumbarton  league.     I  sus- 
;hat  the  baste  which  is  now  urged  la 
ting  that  each  memt>er  nation.  Includ- 
Diiited  States,  be  ready  to  act  at  once 
•  of  aggression.  Is  thought  advisable  In 
to  tqu^lch   Immediately   colonial   up- 
In   all   parts  of   the  world.     Colonial 
es  are  to  be  considered  domestic  Issues, 
appears  that  if  any  aggression  occurs 
part  of  any  colonial  domain  the  mem- 
:f    tbe    league    nevertheless    would    be 
to  put   it  down.     The  Dumbarton 
uposals  have  been  informally  discussed 
Cnited  States  Senate.     One  Senator 
that  "it  would  t>e  pointless  for  tiie 
(fent  to  send  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
is   to   the   Senate   unless   Russia  and 
completely    changed    their    present 
in  Europe." 
here  a  possibility  for  such  a  change? 
Wilson's     experience     In     Europe 
seem  to  snswer  this  question.     It  was 
kbat  he  received  the  blow  that  broke 
het)  he  found  out  that  his  idealism  was 
nted    or    appreciated    by    tbe    people 
be  wUhed  to  assist  and  to  whom  he 
iously  .'ent  our  armies.    He  was  seri- 
•fTended  by  the  lack  of  respon.se  to  his 
m  and  the  refusal  of  England  to  take 
in    Europe    by    modifying    her    Im- 
in  the  interests  of  future  peace, 
thought   has  t>een  asslduou^^ly  cultl> 
in  this  country  that  Mr.  Wilson's  dis- 
tments    were   due   althogether   to  the 
group  of  willful  Senators  who  refused 
his   League   of  Nations  and   the 
les  Treaty.     His  pride  msy  have  been 
this,  but  he  knew  that  the  principles 
fighting  for  rikd  been  irretrievably  lost 
peace  table.     Moreover,  the  League  of 
was  regarded  by  European  members 
rument  of  power  politics.    Neverthe- 
ny   Americans  seem   to   insist   today 
we  had  been  members  of  the  League, 
have  used  our  Influence  to  modify 
risllstic  ambitions  of  European  na- 
could  have  guided  them  In  such  a 
at  the  Second  World  War  would  have 
•oided.     Let  them  observe  the  sltua- 
It  prevails  In  Europe  today,  and  the 
les  which  we  are  having  in    making 
uence  felt. 


ap  >rove 
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ifTUCATlON   or   ATLANTIC   CHARTn 


many  of  us  missed  from  the  Dum- 
Oaks  proposals  some  of  the  prlncl- 
liich  were  enunciated  In  the  Atlantic 
Recently  there  has  been  a  revival 
Charter     In    the     thoughts    of     the 
n  people      The  signers  and  authors 
ves  seemed  not  to  welcome  this  re- 
It    Is   often    thus    with    political 
ts   made   chiefly    for   political    pur- 
Shortly  after  the  meeting  of  the  two 
at  which  the  Charter  originated. 
Churchill  reported   that  when    it    was 
.    'we  sang:    Onward  Christian  Sol- 
and  suggested  further.   'We   had  a 
feel  we  were  serving  a  cause  for  the 
which  a  trumpet  had  been  sounded 
high."     But  not  long  after  he  an- 
that  the  Atlantic  Charter  did  not 
India,  and  later  on  he  assisted  In 
ating  It  still  further, 
the  original  of  the  Charter  recently 
to   be  lost.   Mr.  John   O'DonneJl,  a 
correspondent     Vn     Washington, 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  where 
copy  was  hanging  on  the  wall.     H« 
that   the   OWI   printed   and   dls- 
about  300,000  copies  to  schools,  col- 
li HrartM.  and  others.    Later  the  sam* 


day  Mr.  O'Donnell  went  back  for  another 
view  of  the  Smithsonian  framed  copy,  but 
found  that  it  had  been  removed  in  the  mean- 
time. A  copy  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  Is 
printed  in  the  appendix  of  this  book  by 
courtesy  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Reverting  to  the  main  topic  we  may  ask 
again:  Shall  we  continue  to  support  Eng- 
land and  her  Imperialism  after  this  war? 
Also,  can  we  save  her  and  her  possessions 
even  If  we  give  her  our  utmost  support?  She 
seems  to  have  the  pious  hope  of  preventing 
the  plans  of  Russia  from  clashing  with  her 
own.  Of  course,  she  wishes  to  reinsure  a 
gtxxlly  part  of  that  risk  In  the  United  States, 
If  we  will  only  submit  to  It.  W^e  should. 
In  pondering  thU  question,  consider  that  the 
Orient  Is  awakening  and  no  one  knows  how 
long  the  imperialism  of  the  white  man  will 
be  tolerated  there.  Since  Russia  will  very 
li^'ely  hold  the  whip  hand  in  the  future  In 
b»th  Europe  and  Asia.  England's  posses- 
sions can  no  longer  be  defended  by  force. 
Art.er  this  war  she  would  seem  to  be  safe  as 
Icng  as  her  interests  do  not  clash  with  Rus- 
sia. 

rm ANCIAL  HELP 

Nevertheless  England  seems  to  want  from 
us  a  continuous  drawing  account,  moral  and 
material,  and  imagines  that  In  this  way  her 
possessions  can  be  held  w.th  cur  help.  She 
wants  a  moral  drawing  account  consisting 
of  our  promises  which  she  can  use  in  a  diplo- 
matic way  In  her  qxiarrels  with  other  nations 
And  she  wants  a  practicalK  unlimited  ma- 
terial d.-awir.g  account  to  support  her  in  any 
way.  And  now  she  has  come  to  the  point 
where  she  even  needs  our  material  support 
in  times  of  peace  Her  own  white  paper,  as 
recently  published,  pleads  for  practically 
continuous  lend-lease  from  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  would  offer  no 
objection  to  the  economic  support  of  England 
by  the  United  States  after  this  war  if  there 
were  a  good  chance  of  having  her  restored  to 
the  economic  position  which  she  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  But  this  pos- 
sibUlty  does  not  exist  since  he.  geographical 
position  and  the  forces  of  natural  evolution 
have  made  her  Island  economic  setting  obso- 
lete. She  has  been  unable,  since  1914,  to 
maintain  an  active  trade  balance,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future  have  continually 
worsened  since  that  time 

There  is  not  involved  In  this  discussion  an 
estimate  of  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
Bnglishman  To  be  sure,  while  his  economic 
position  was  becoming  worse,  he  did  show 
a  tendency  to  rest  on  his  laurels  and  at  times 
lacked  the  ability  to  adapt  himself  to  rapidly 
changing  world  conditions  The  latter  ap- 
plied, I  would  say.  more  drflnltely  to  the 
managerial  or  political  element  that  had  to 
do  with  International  business  which  was  the 
most  important  part  of  England's  economy. 
The  individual  worker  and  technician  usually 
did  his  part  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

Environmental  influences  to  a  great  extent 
brought  England  to  the  apex  of  her  economic 
achievements  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
environmental  influences  have  placed  her  at 
a  considerable  disadvantage  during  the  twen- 
tieth century.     During  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury she  was  the  first  to  exploit  her  own  re- 
sources of  coal  after  Inventing  the  steam  en- 
gine.    With  the  help  of  these  two  elements, 
she   could    produce  enormous   quantities   of 
manufactured  goods  that  could  be  sold  on  a 
world-wide  scale.    Through  her  early  succejs 
a    century    ago    in    textiles,    chiefly    cotton, 
which  she  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  great 
profit    she  laid  the  basis  of  her  foreign  In- 
vestments.    To  be  sure,  there  was  some  ex- 
ploiUtion   of   labor   in    th's   process    which 
helped  to  bring  forth  that  margin  of  profit 
which   could    then    be    Invested    In    foreign 
countries.     In  shipbuilding  she  was  supreme 
after  steam  had  been  applied  to  the  propul- 
atonoC  T«aaels.     Her  own  ships  brought  her 
Incoma  by  carrying  the  goods  and  passengers 
of  other  aattaM.    Her  pruaacy  in  shlpbulld- 
tofi  enabtod  b«r  to  sell  tonnage  to  foreign 


countries  on  a  large  scale.  In  short,  she  paid 
for  her  imports  not  only  by  exports  of  man- 
ufactured goods,  coal,  etc.,  but  also  by  ren- 
dering services  of  shipping  of  cf-pital  and  ol 
credit  on  a  world-wide  scale. 

Diu-ing  the  twentieth  century  these  envi- 
ronmental Influences  went  Into  reverse.  Keen 
competition  came  from  the  United  States  and 
from  the  Continent.  During  the  nineteenth 
centur>-  most  of  her  International  biuinesj 
was  monopolistic,  since  other  nations  wert 
not  in  a  position  to  compete  very  iiuch,  but 
the  turn  of  tlie  century  brought  this  compe- 
tition to  the  fore.  S'nce  1900  her  coets  o! 
production  increased  Her  navy  and  hei 
high-class  ships  now  bad  to  be  prop?lled  b> 
oil  which  she  did  not  produce,  and  therefore 
oil  became  one  of  her  necessary  Imports  that 
had  to  be  paid  for  by  other  goods  and  services 

co>miAcnoN  bxitish  financial  cabtxls 
But  fate  was  most  unkind  to  her  when  s 
goodly  part  of  her  foreign  investments  dis- 
appeared as  a  result  of  the  First  World  War 
We  allowed  her  to  forego  the  pwyment  of  an 
indebtedness  of  about  t4  00D.0C0.C0O  to  us  at 
that  iimt  so  that  her  foreign  capital  invest- 
ments were  not  reduced  by  that  amount.  But 
she  tKjught  heavily  of  war  goods  and  foods 
from  other  countries  during  the  conflict,  and 
fcince  she  could  not  produce  civilian  gcxxls  on 
a  large  scale  In  the  emergency,  this  forced  a 
reduction  of  her  foreign  investments  and 
there  followed  a  relative  reduction  of  divi- 
dends and  Interest  Income 

There  is  considerable  discu&iilon  ol  this 
point  at  the  present  time.  The  answer 
which  the  English  themselves  give  Is:  We 
must  Increase  our  exports  so  that  we  can  pay 
our  necessary  Imports.  This  Increase  in  ex- 
ports is  expected  to  be  50  percent,  according 
to  some  estimates.  Other  estimates  are 
much  higher.  There  are  two  questions  In- 
volved In  this:  (a)  Can  England  produce  ihe 
additional  gcods  to  make  up  these  hoped-for 
exports?  (b)  Will  there  be  markets  avail- 
able to  absorb  these  exports'" 

England's  far-flung  network  of  commerce 
and  finance  as  it  spanned  the  entne  world  wat 
unique  in  its  structure  and  r.Mutionships 
Compared  with  the  system  of  other  nations 
it  may  even  be  called  somewhat  artificial.  It 
stood  up  well  as  long  as  the  invisible  element* 
involving  the  services  of  capital,  credit,  and 
shipping  could  be  kept  In  a  sound,  active  con- 
dition Wh^n  England  engas"d  In  wars  ol 
the  magnitude  of  the  First  and  Second  World 
Wars,  she  had  to  consum  a  goodly  part  of  her 
foreign  Investments  The  wiruiing  of  the  wa: 
would  leave  her  In  a  greatly  weakened  eco- 
nomic condition.  It  was  then  extremely  did 
cult  to  build  up  again  and  replenish  her  for- 
eign Investments  because  her  other  Interna 
tlonal  business  had  suffered  and  her  profltf 
were  not  sufficient  to  rebuild  her  capital  In 
foreign  countries. 

It  seems  to  take  practically  a  mor.jpollstit 
position  to  maintain  an  economy  such  a? 
England's  through  all  the  vicissitudes  ol 
wars,  intensified  competition  of  other  na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  falling  off  In  demand 
for  manufactured  goods  on  the  part  of  those 
nations  who  are  striving  to  become  more 
self-sufflclent.  I  have  called  her  economic 
position  during  the  nineteenth  century  e 
natural  monopoly,  since  she  was  the  first 
on  the  scene  with  Industries  that  could  sup- 
ply a  world  marke*  with  manufactured  goods 
When  she  lost  her  advantageous  position  In 
the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century  the 
heyday  of  her  economic  supremacy  was  soon 
over. 

Now  she  has  been  trying  hard  by  various 
methods  to  establish  an  artificial  monopoly 
by  means  of  cartels  and  special  bilateral  ar- 
rangements, through  both  of  which  she  hopes 
to  be  able  to  exploit  the  consumers  of  some 
of  her  goods  with  higher  prices  than  she 
could  get  in  a  free  competitive  market.  Two 
Instances  may  be  mentioned.  The  Stevenson 
Rubber  Cartel  which  for  a  number  of  years 
forced  American  consumers  to  pay  higher 
than   competitive  prices.     The   rubber   was 
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grown  largely  In  the  British  and  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  the  cartel  was  operating  under 
the  aegis  of  tbe  English.  Another  instance  is 
the  cocoa  monopoly  or  cartel  which  the 
English  have  organized.  Including  first  of  all 
their  own  colonies  in  Africa,  Gold  Coast,  and 
Nigeria.  The  future  program  provides  for 
the  incorporation  Into  this  monopoly  of  the 
supplies  of  cocoa  from  Bahia,  Brazil,  and 
French  West  Africa.  These  Imperialistic  car- 
tels increase  their  Incomes  not  only  by  ex- 
ploiting the  consumer  through  high  prices, 
but  they  also  exploit  the  laborers  in  the  colo- 
nies by  low  wages. 

Their  nineteenth  century  natural  monop- 
oly gave  them  bountiful  profits  and  enabled 
them  to  accumulate  large  amounts  of  capi- 
tal Investments.  And  now  they  hope  to  find 
prosperity  in  the  cartels,  price  agreements, 
and  other  methods  of  exploiting  the  con- 
sumer on  top  and  the  producing  laborer  be- 
low. The  latter  cannot  be  done  domestically 
any  more,  as  It  was  effectively  carried  on  by 
the  English  in  their  textile  factories  once 
upor  a  time  In  Lancashire  But  they  still 
expect  to  do  it  with  the  colonial  laborers 
in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  as  their  pro- 
posed handling  of  the  British  state  ccx;oa 
monopoly  for  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria 
well  shows.  Inordinate  profits  they  would 
like  to  have  in  many  of  their  industries. 
Otherwise  they  cannot  pay  for  the  large 
amounts  of  imports  which  they  need  to  sus- 
tain the  living  standards  of  their  people  and 
provide  themselves  with  indispensable  raw 
materials. 

We  may  summarize  the  reason  for  the  In- 
ability of  England  to  equate  her  international 
trade  balance  in  the  future  without  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  lend-lease  Most  of  the 
points  relate  to  the  narrowing  market  areas 
for  British  experts  as  well  as  the  need  for 
rationalizing  her  industries  more  extensively. 

1.  The  trend  to^rd  self-sufficiency  in 
practically  all  actively  producing  countries  Is 
growing  stronger  all  the  time  The  spread 
of  technology  has ;  lielped  to  promote  the 
manufacturing  industries  In  many  countries 
that  formerly  were  producers  of  foods  and 
raw  materials  and  depended  for  their  manu- 
factured gcx>ds  mostly  upon  imports  from 
England  and  other  industrial  nations.  The 
increased  output  of  synthetics  and  plastics 
has  alao  contributed  to  make  nations  less 
dependent  on  Imports  In  general,  the  num- 
ber of  commodities  that  it  is  necessary  to 
exchange  between  economic  areas  Is  con- 
stantly diminishing. 

3.  One  of  the  factors  which  facilitated  Eng- 
land's exports  in  the  past  was  her  invest- 
ment policy  In  foreign  countries.  When  a 
good-sized  city,  let  us  say  In  a  South  Amer- 
ican country,  wished  to  intrcxluce  electrifica- 
tion, England  stood  ready  to  furnish  the 
engineering  skill,  the  capital  loans,  and  then 
sell  the  city  the  necessary  machinery  and 
equipment.  Today  there  is  In  some  of  these 
countries  a  disposition  to  frown  upon  for- 
eign investments  in  their  economy.  A 
prominent  lecturer  from  a  South  American 
country  recently  Informed  an  American  audi- 
ence that  these  investments,  particularly 
when  made  for  the  development  of  some 
natural  resource,  were  looked  upon  as  a  form 
of  exploitation.  The  origin  of  this  prejudice 
Is  hard  to  determine  but  it  does  hamper  the 
influx  of  foreign  funds  for  Investment,  and 
as  a  secondary  result  It  lowers  imports  of 
foreign  goods  and  services. 

3.  Competition  among  Industrial  nations 
In  selling  manufactured  goods  in  export  trade 
has  become  more  and  more  intense.  Eng- 
land's costs  of  production  apparently  have 
been  higher  than  those  of  some  continental 
countries.  She  may  have  paid  better  wages 
In  some  cases.  In  some  instances  the  high 
costs  of  production  were  due  in  part  at  least 
to  lack  of  modem  up-to-date  equipment  and 
management. 

4.  During  the  two  wars  England's  Invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries  have  to  a  great 
extent  been  oonaumed,  chiefly  by  the  neces- 


sity of  supplementing  her  own  production 
of  the  sinews  of  war  by  materials  of  other 
countries  which  could  not  be  sent  to  her  on  a 
lend-lease  basis.  This  reduction  of  her  In- 
vestments In  foreign  countries  has  not  only 
reduced  her  Income  of  dividends  and  Interest 
but  it  will  have  repercussions  on  her  ability 
to  expand  her  foreign  trade  after  this  war 
is  over. 

5.  England  has  adopted  a  policy  of  protec- 
tionism. After  nearly  a  century  of  free  trade 
she  changed  over  to  the  imposition  of  cus- 
toms duties  on  many  of  her  imports  In  1932. 
Her  empire  preference  agreements  with  the 
dominions  came  under  this  head,  too.  It  is 
doubtful,  even  in  the  minds  of  some  leading 
Englishmen,  whether  this  will  improve  her 
foreign  trade  position  or  not.  'i'hls  is  part 
of  the  general  policy  of  economic  restriction- 
Ism  which  has  recently  been  adopted  by 
England. 

But  most  unpalatable  to  the  United  States 
Is  her  plan  to  foster  a  great  development  of 
cartels  and  cultivate  more  extensively  vari- 
ous kinds  of  special  trade  agreements  with 
other  nations  who  may  be  induced  to  cooper- 
ate with  her.  Hence  there  is  today  a  dis- 
agreement between  tbe  United  States  and 
England  in  their  discussions  of  trade  and 
finance.  We  are  talking  of  multilateral 
trade  on  a  world-wide  scale,  while  the  Eng- 
lish are  talking  In  terms  of  cartel-  and  special 
bilateral  arrangements  or  group  agreements 
among  the  trading  nations  England  would 
like  to  have  us  come  over  to  her  point  of 
view.  Hers  Is  a  siren  voice  which  seems  to  be 
saying:  "You  and  I  together  can  control  tbe 
world"  of  commerce  and  finance  if  you  will 
but  Join  me  In  the  cartell?  tion  of  all  the 
world's  business.  It  remalnc  to  be  seen  what 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  decide 
to  do  about  this. 

We  as  a  Nation  may  have  a  strong  urge 
to  help  perpetuate  England  and  her  empire. 
No  serious  objections  would  be  offered  to 
such  a  program  if  It  were  possible  to  carry 
it  through  permanently  and  effectively.  But 
that  is  the  question.  We  might  pledge  her 
our  military  might  for  the  future,  but  her 
economic  problem  would  remain  what  it  has 
been  since  1914  There  is  no  way  by  which 
.she  can  restore  her  erstwhile  favorable  active 
trade  balance  except  by  continuous  lend-lease 
shipments  from  other  parts  of  the  empire 
or  the  United  States. 

The  dominions  have  a  small  population 
and  are  not  economically  strong.  Their  loy- 
alty may  be  excellent  in  time  of  war,  al- 
though internal  dlfflcultles  may  in  the  fu- 
ture prevent  cooperation  with  the  United 
Kingdom  even  in  war.  Since  the  dominions 
are  in  the  developmental  stage,  they  are 
prone  in  time  of  peace  to  look  upon  the 
English  chiefly  as  competitors  who  do  not 
welcome  their  industrial  developments  but 
would  prefer  to  have  them  buy  their  manu- 
factured goods  In  England.  The  United 
Kingdom,  sensing  this  attitude  and  knowing 
the  Insufficiency  of  the  help  which  the  do- 
minions could  give  In  time  of  stress,  has  al- 
ways turned  first  to  the  United  States  for 
assistance,  the  part  of  the  original  empire 
which  she  lost. 

Unofficially  some  Englishmen  have  recently 
suggested  that  if  we  do  not  Join  them  whole- 
heartedly in  their  economic  and  political 
plans.  England  may  decide  to  associate  her- 
self with  Russia.  I  would  be  inclined.-  as  one 
American  citizen,  to  accept  that  suggestion, 
because  it  would  tend  to  relieve  us  in  the 
United  States  of  a  great  burden.  But  Rus- 
sia, as  I  see  It,  does  not  need  England  at  all. 
and  what  England  needs  most  of  all  after 
this  war  she  cannot  get  from  Russia.  She 
needs  mostly  a  continuous  stream  of  lend- 
lease  goods  and  a  guarantee  of  her  colonial 
possessions.  Russia  will  not  be  in  a  position 
for  a  number  of  years  to  lend-lease  materials 
to  other  countries,  and  the  seems  at  present 
unwilling  to  guarantee  the  Integrity  of  any 
territorial  possessions  except  her  own. 

So  the  suggestion  of  Engll&h-Russlan  co- 
operation, without  the  United  SUles,  is  prob- 


ably an  empty  threat — if  it  was  meant  to 
be  a  threat.  And  those  Americans  who  wish 
to  perp>etuate  England  and  her  Empire,  at 
whatever  costs  to  the  United  States,  are  still 
perturbed.  It  should  be  suggested  to  them 
that  their  program  would  tend  to  become 
more  burdensome  year  after  year;  that  it  will 
continuously  draw  more  resources  from  us 
as  time  passes  on.  Tbe  colonies  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  restless.  If  we  undertake, 
nevertheless,  to  underwrite  England  and  her 
empire,  we  may  find  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  Sisyphus  of  old.  who  had  the  enforced 
task  of  rolling  a  stone  to  the  top  of  a  hill, 
but  the  stone  at  Intervals,  In  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  rolled  back  again. 


A  Halo  for  Herbert  HooTer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Oscar  Vogl,  from  the  National  Food  Dis- 
tributors' Journal  for  January  1946: 

HALO  rOR  HERBERT  BOOVEX 

(By  Oscar  Vogl.  merchandising  and  public 
relations  counselor) 

If  the  forgotten  soldier  could  voice  his 
sentiments  he  would  no  doubt  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  forgotten  public  serv- 
ants. In  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  limelight 
It  is  generally  overlooked  by  the  men  and 
women  in  the  street  that  we  are  fortunate  to 
still  have  vrtth  us  the  one  living  ex-President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  from 
demonstrated  experience  could  contribute 
much  to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

He  was  a  retired  businessman  when  World 
War  I  found  him  abroad  and  drafted  him 
into  service  where  he  emerged  as  the  great- 
est food  administrator  the  world  had  ever 
known.  Though  not  then  and  really  never 
inclined  toward  politics,  he  again  was  selected 
for  the  difficult  post  of  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Without  fanfare  or  publicity  promo- 
tions, be  quietly  and  ef&clent-mlndedly  or- 
ganized, organized,  and  organized  this  De- 
partment until  it  became  an  outstanding 
world-wide  functioning  operation.  Thus,  he 
laid  the  foundation  to  the  g(x>d-ne^hbor 
policy  and  really  aided  big  and  small  business 
alike  to  expand  In  world  markets  Elected  to 
the  Presidency  following  the  golden-age  pe- 
riod of  Coolidge,  he  accepted  the  task,  fully 
realizing  that  it  was  no  smectire. 

Few  men  have  lived  and  seen  so  many 
heartaches  and  radical  changes  ou  this  planet 
of  ours.  Few  men  have  been  In  position  to 
observe  Impartially  and  hold  their  own 
council  and  tongue,  awaiting  the  time  when 
a  higher  power  beckons  them  to  action. 

It  is  not  only  timely,  but  proper  that  we 
who  work  in  the  fc»d  industry  should  give 
proper  recognition  to  one  who  has  served 
long  and  faithfully  In  that  field.  One  who 
handled  food  distribution  world-wide  with- 
out a  single  one  on  his  staff  acting  Improp- 
erly though  temptations  were  as  great  then 
as  they  are  today. 

Indeed,  Herbert  Hoover,  now  past  three 
score  and  ten.  deserves  not  only  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  this  Nation  and  others  In  the 
world,  but  before  his  departure  to  the  other 
side,  the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
distlng%ashed  services  rendered  efficiently  at 
all  times. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  Herbert  Hoover 
Is  neither  a  partisan  politician  nor  a  spell- 
binder, he  is  and  always  was  an  organizer. 
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sUttesaV'O.  and  at  heart  a  bumanltarlan,  a 
Quaker.  One  who  loves  to  aerve  hxunanlty 
wltliout  regard  of  cotiacquenees. 

Thus  In  bts  retirement  be  Is  donating 
moeb  time  to  the  boys'  club  movement,  sam* 
aa  kc  diliKently  fed  the  starring  women  and 
er  in  the  war  stricken  areas  after  World 
I.  Irrespective  of  nationaiity  or  religlotM 
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his  recent  vtslt  to  the  White  Rouse, 
to  a  friend:  "I  am  certain  Harry  S. 
la  trying  to  do  the  beat  be  can  for 

ver  the  smear  caiapatgners  may  say 
said   and   wbatevar  narrow-minded 
y  think.  Herbert  Hoover  is  the  living 
t  we  can  proudly  hail  and  endow 
halo.     He  Is  another  American  boy 
arm  and  the  land  we  love  so  dearly 
good. 
Vogl  is  not  only  well  known  to  our 
and  readers  as  our  merchandising 
but  as  a  capable  writer  and  lec- 
pulls  no  pun-hes     During  World 
le  was  one  of  the  first  to  volunteer 
ice-    to   the    American    Relief    Com- 
Loodun     He  also  was  one  of  Herbert 
mtnutcmen  In  this  cotmtry.  lectur- 
food    conservation     before     leading 
cluba    and    church    organizations. 
<  isltlng  in  Vienna  after  tba  war.  he 
the  city   fathers  of   the  gay   waltz 
change  the  name  of  Kaisantraase  to 
Hoover  Straase.     In  World   War   II 
a  consultant  on  the  War  Pro- 
Board  and  as  public  relations  coun- 
Appreciate    America.      While    his 
ts  are  hla  own  and  do  not  necessarily 
the  viewa  of  thia  Journal,  we  recom- 
worth  while.— The  Editor  ) 
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In  another  Journal  Item  the  following 
statement    is    made    concerning    Oscar 

Vogl: 
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his  early  training  on  the  sales 

the  H.  J    Helns  Co.   of   Pittsburgh. 

le   was  constantly  listed  among  the 

leaders  of  a  sales  force  of  over  400 


■aaaagar  of  Steele- Wedelea   Co.. 

a  \if9  whoiaaala  grocers,  he  managed 

of  100  salaaBaan  ot  all  nationalities 

that    the    firm    reached    Its 

volume  under  hla  direction.     He  was 

to  introduce  label  saving  through 

organizations,  the  first  to  Inaugurate 

grocery  salea.  the  first  to  Introduce 

0-cent  grocery  departments      He  was 

food    feature    writer   for    Hearst's 

Kiamlner  and  as  such  founded  the 

Pood  Bureau  of  Illinois. 

some  Pittsburgh  steel  men  searched 

to  bring  the  Oerman  monop<dy 

[^tato-flour  Industry  to  this  country. 

selected   to  do   the   Job.     Aided   by 

Hoover,    he    studied    the    business 

ind  set  it  up  here,  helping  the  farm> 

profits  out  of  formerly  worthless 


a  rtlcica   in   our  Journal   have  caused 
vide  favorable  conunents  and  soma 
em  Enough  have  been  widely  re- 
having   l>een   selected   by   Business 
«  the  baat  at  tba  month. 
I  fearlaaa  flghtar  and  an  enthusiastic 
of   honest   government   and   high 
itandarda  In  bualneaa.     He  is  never 
n  by  tradition 
pa^ng.  It  Is  interesting  to  not*  that 
the  late  Carl  Vogl.  was  for  yaart 
3orden    Bennett's    European    repre- 
of    the    New     York    Herald.     His 
an  KngUah  woman,  is  cloaaly  related 
as  first  cousin  of  the  late  Prli 
the  Duchess  de  Richelieu. 
de    la    Booca.     His    aon.    Oacar    J. 
.    is    a    flying    cadet    at    the    West 
the  Air  at  Randolph  Field.  Tex. 


EducaUd  here  and  abroad.  Oscar  Vogl  has 
a  wide  circle  of  contacts  and  experience  to 
draw  from.  His  comments  are  worth  while 
llatening  to.  and.  aa  one  well-known  editor 
remarked,  he  poasessea  the  rare  faculty  to  ex- 
prsBS  himself  forcefully,  correctly,  tersely. 
and  epigrammatically. 


'New  Dealirium"  Exposed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKIAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  President's  fireside 
chat  requesting  the  people  to  write  their 
Congressmen  and  express  their  views  on 
the  issues  of  the  day.  we  Congre."vsmen 
have  been  receiving  an  avalanche  of 
mail,  pro  and  con.  Mast  people  who 
think  for  themselves  and  are  not  tied 
into  the  administration  in  any  way. 
directly  or  indirectly,  but  who  like  to 
create  and  maintain  their  own  security, 
emphatically  express  them.selves  as  being 
against  further  encroachments  of  bu- 
reaucracy. They  do  not  hesitat'  to  ex- 
pose this  "New  Dealirium.'* 

We  have  had  "New  Dealocracy"  for  12 
years,  and  now  we  have  "New  Dealirium." 
The  people  are  not  delirious — but  the 
bureaucrats  are.  The  people  have  found 
out  that  the  bureaucrats  have  become 
so  steeped  in  their  bureaucratic  theories 
that  it  amounts  to  a  delirium. 

As  example  of  what  the  people  are 
thinking  and  writing  their  Congress- 
men. I  am  pleaded  to  quote  the  following 
letter  from  a  man  and  his  wife,  constitu- 
ents of  mine,  just  everyday  Americans 
who  love  and  cherish  American  ideals 
and  principles.    They  write: 

Febbcazt  0.  iS4fl. 
Hon    Ocoacx  B   Schwabz. 

Wa.^hington.  D.  C. 

Deaz  Sn:  My  wife  and  I  are  not  politicians 
and  are  little  known.  However,  we  are  com- 
pletely disgusted  with  this  special  annual 
build-up  fur  the  continuance  of  the  OPA.  In 
this  evening's  paper  we  are  again  threatened 
with  rationing  As  long  as  that  simple  or- 
ganization Is  permitted  to  exist  It  will  be 
threatening  aomaone. 

It  haa  been  only  a  few  months  since  they 
wanted  grain  fed  to  stock.  Now  we  are  sup- 
posed to  eat  black  bread,  and  so  fortlv.  Pro- 
duction Is  the  price  control  we  want.  Pleaae 
give  our  businessmen,  laborers,  and  other 
workers  a  chance  for  full  employment. 

Please  put  the  OPA  out  by  June  30.  and 
glv«  our  country  a  chance. 

Yours  very  respectfully. 

Mr  and  Mrs. . 

Another  constituent  of  mine,  who  lives 
in  one  of  the  thriving  little  cities  of  my 
district  and  who  has  always  supported 
himself  by  his  own  efforts  without  hand- 
outs from  Uncle  Sam,  has  voluntarily 
written  me  as  follows: 

FzaaUABT  8.  1946. 
Hon    OioBcx  B.  Scbwask, 

House  of  M€pna*mtatiit3. 

Wmthington,  D.  C. 
Sn:  Whila  I  think  I  know  what  tk«  Bft- 
)orlty  of  people  around  here  are  thinking 
about  the  labor  situation.  I  am  talking  only 
for  myself  when  I  say  that  the  New  Deal 
has  everything  jumbled  up.    They  are  still 


experimenting.  Of  course  we.  the  people,  do 
not  expect  them  to  bite  the  hand  that  Is 
feeding  them,  and  we  know  the  labor  mo- 
guls voted  them  into  power,  and  now  the  New 
Deal  has  no  choice  but  to  take  orders  frcm 
the  unions,  but  we  do  expect  our  duly  elect- 
ed Representatives  to  vote  out  these  wartime 
restrictions  which  are  now  entirely  unneces- 
sary. The  New  Deal  and  its  rationing  has 
caused  the  shortages  and  waste.  The  OPA 
has  made  hoarders  and  liars  out  of  the 
American  people.  I  know,  because  '  worked 
on   the  ration   board   for  3  years. 

The  unions  are  now  demanding  higher 
wagea  from  the  New  Deal  and  the  New  Deal 
haa  no  choice  but  to  dance;  but  they  «re 
unable  to  get  higher  wages  for  the  unions 
without  raising  prices  so  the  employers  are 
raiaing  their  products,  taking  advantage  ol 
the  situation.  ;<nd  raising  them  way  out  ol 
reason,  in  many  Instances  100  percent.  an£ 
the  public  Is  betng  crushed  to  death  In  the 
middle.  Of  course,  the  result  Is  inflation 
But  the  people  expect  inflation.  A  nation 
cannot  wsste  its  resources  without  paying 
Every  citizen  knows  that  we  wUl  have  an- 
other depression.  The  New  Deal,  the  UNO. 
or  even  the  smart  guys  who  think  they  csr. 
stop  time  in  its  flight,  can  do  nothing  abou". 
It.  As  night  follows  day.  so  starvation,  want, 
death,  and  depreaalon  follow  war  and  tlme.s 
of  g>eat  waste. 

The  pii  per  reconversion  would  have  been 
for  the  tinlons  to  have  allowed  manufac- 
turers to  produce  plenty,  and  even  a  sur- 
plus, in  order  to  give  all  returning  servicemen 
work:  and  the  increased  purchasing  power 
would  then  have  brought  about  a  certain 
prosperity,  and  that  prosperity  could  bava 
brought  about  normalcy.  But  the  New  Desl 
and  the  unlona  saw  a  chance  to  raise  wages 
while  the  veterans  were  stUl  overseas  an<l 
before  they  could  come  back  and  make  their 
wishes  felt  In  running  the  country;  so  they 
came  out  for  higher  wages  for  the  unio  i 
members,  and.  of  course,  higher  prices  al- 
ways follow  higher  wages,  and  higher  prices 
always  cause  inllatlon— and  now  the  sky  is 
the  limit. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  stop  higher  prlcts 
and  that  la  for  the  people  to  boycott  a  1 
btislnesa  and  quit  buying  untU  prices  get  to 
a  decent  level,  and  that  U  almost  impossible 
because  the  war  has  <asted  so  long  that  folks 
are  pretty  much  out  of  everything;  and  no* 
the  New  Deal  la  helping  to  make  things 
more  scarce  by  calling  it  patriotic  for  people 
to  give  away  their  clothea  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, which  articles  they  may  need  them- 
selves before  long  In  order  to  keep  clothed. 

Yea;  we  will  have  to  take  our  medicine  for 
not  having  been  prepared  for  war  when  It 
came,  and  then  going  into  it  at  high  prices 
and  coat-plus  contracts.  A  country  can  pre- 
pare for  war  when  war  material  la  cheap,  and 
then  It  can  wait  until  prices  are  exorbitant — 
and  the  latter  u  what  we  did.  Prices  will  not 
go  down  now  tmtU  the  New  Deal  allows  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  to  control  our 
economy.  With  this  system  In  effect.  prlCM 
win  go  up.  but  they  will  come  down  again 
when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand  and 
there  ta  competition  in  business.  But  the 
artlflclal  Interferences  and  control  of  the 
New  Deal  will  cause  prices  to  be  up  all  the 
time. 

Youra  truly. 


During  the  recess  of  Congress  the  latter 
part  of  December  and  early  part  of  Janu- 
ary. I  visited  every  community  in  my 
district,  and  I  found  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  people  to  be  just  that 
expre.s5ed  in  the  above  etters.  They  are 
not  being  fooled:  and  the  propaganda 
that  i.s  being  put  out  by  the  New  Dealers 
is  not  swaying  very  many  of  them  from 
their  normal  American  equilibrium. 
They  know  what  is  back  of  the  scene  well 
enough  to  know  that  the  theories  of  the 
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bureaucrats  are  not  right.  They  may  not 
always  be  able  to  appraise  the  conse- 
quences of  the  programs  that  are  being 
advocated,  but  they  are  literally  fed  up 
on  expediences  and  every  kno'wn  form 
of  contrived  scarecrow  to  get  them  to 
believe  that  we  should  turn  from  our 
American  ideals  and  be  guided  by  "New 
Dealirium." 


Former  Repretentative  Ramtpeck  Advo- 
cates Better  Pay  and  Retirement  Bene- 
fits for  Members  of  Congress — Collier's 
Magazine  Endorses  Increase 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wbT  vibcinia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  loin  with  more  than  350 
friends  of  "ormer  Representative  Robert 
Ramspeck  %t  a  testimonial  dinner  in  this 
city  February  11.  The  Honorable  Fred 
M.  Vinson.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
acted  as  t^astmaster,  and  the  sp>eakers 
were  the  Honorable  Sam  Raybum,  Sena- 
tor Walter  E.  George.  R.  R.  Zimmerman, 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  myself.  The  remarks  which 
Mr.  Ramspeck  made,  in  part,  follow: 

Whatever  I  may  have  dore  In  benalf  of  the 
employees  of  the  Government  has  been  ac- 
complished n  an  effort  to  provide  our  people 
with  better  ad-nlr 'stratlon  of  their  affairs. 

Pair  pay,  reaaonable  hours,  adequate  'aca- 
tlons,  and  prop>er  retirement  system  are  a 
necessary  part  of  any  good  personnel  policy. 

To  this  must  be  added  fair  opportunity  for 
promotion  and  reasonable  assurance  of  se- 
curity of  employment.  If  good  people  are  to 
be  retained  in  the  Government  service. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  political 
endorsement  is  a  disqualification  for  employ- 
ment In  the  Government  I  do  believe  that 
no  one  should  be  employed  if  not  qualified 
for  the  position  sought,  regardless  of  politi- 
cal considerations. 

I  have  long  believed  that  the  best  policy  for 
any  political  party  Is  to  do  a  good  job.  The 
best  way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  employ 
only  well  qualified  persons — and  to  keep  them 
without  regard  to  political  changes. 

Of  coxirse,  the  policy-making  positions 
should  be  filled  with  persons  in  sympathy 
with  the  party  in  power.  However,  there  is 
lio  reason  why  expert  career  employees  can- 
not serve  either  party  in  other  positions 
without  regard  to  their  personal  political 
beliefs. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion government  at  the  Federal  level  was 
simple.  It  affected  very  few  of  our  people. 
It  had  little  effect  upon  economic  conditions. 
That  day  has  passed.  Now  government  at  the 
Federal  level  Is  complex.  We  cannot  do  a 
good  Job  without  trained  employees.  We 
inust  have  the  best  brains  we  can  attract. 
We  must  keep  them  after  they  have  acquired 
experience.  No  political  party  will  succeed  by 
following  the  outmoded  patronage  system  of 
appointing  unqualified  personnel  simply  be- 
cause they  have  political  endorsements. 

Good  government  Is  leas  a  matter  of  law 
than  of  personnel  Good  administration  can 
make  poor  laws  satisfactory.  But  unqualified 
personnel  can  destroy  the  resxilts  of  benefi- 
cial legislation. 

The  first  and  most  Important  qualification 
of  any  public  employee  is  ability  to  get  along 
With  people.    They  must  also  have  the  ability 


to  do  the  work,  but  no  matter  what  their 
education  and  training  may  be.  if  they  do  not 
understand  dealing  with  the  public  they  have 
no  place  in  Government  service. 

Pay  scales  in  the  higher-level  positions  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  times.  Our  country 
is  losing  too  many  experienced  employees. 
Private  employment  Is  taking  them  away  and 
paying  them  much  more  than  they  can  re- 
ceive in  the  Government. 

The  pay  of  Senators  und  Congressmen  has 
also  lagged  behind.  If  tlO.OOO  per  year  was 
reasonable  pay  in  1926,  it  ts  certainly  too 
little  now.     It  should  be  increased  at  once. 

I  can  understand  why  the  average  citizen 
thinks  the  pay  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
is  sufficient.  It  is  because  most  of  them  do 
not  make  that  much  However,  the  public 
does  not  understand  that  at  least  half  of 
this  salary  must  be  used  for  expenses  inci- 
dent to  holding  the  Job  In  private  employ- 
ment no  such  situation  exists.  If  a  privately 
employed  person  receives  •10.000  he  uses 
every  cent  of  it  for  his  own  personal  needs. 
That  is  not  true  of  any  public  official.  Every 
city,  county.  State,  or  Federal  official,  elected 
by  the  voters,  will  testify  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement. 

When  the  present  salaries  of  legislative 
officials  was  enacted  In  1925,  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  had  about  300.000 
employees  At  the  peak  of  war  employment 
there  were  3,000,000.  Just  prior  to  the  war 
there  were  approximately  a  million. 

Every  increase  in  the  size,  and  all  expan- 
sions of  the  operations  of  the  executive  de- 
partment of  our  Government,  bring  a  cor- 
responding increase  In  the  burden  placed 
upon  Senators  ami  Congressmen. 

Neither  the  pay  nor  the  personnel  and 
facilities  of  the  legislative  branch  have  kept 
pace  with  this  increase  In  the  volume  of 
work  thrown  upon  the  legislators  because  of 
the  expansion  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Federal  Government. 

When  a  great  State  like  Virginia  loses  three 
fine  Members  of  the  House,  within  a  period 
of  a  year,  due  to  their  need  for  better  In- 
comes. It  is  time  for  the  people  to  take  notice 
of  this  trend.  Other  Members  from  other 
States  have  left,  or  have  failed  to  stand  for 
reelection  for  the  same  reason. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  men  make 
some  sacrifice  In  occupying  the  high  office  of 
Ssnator  or  Representative,  but  when  that 
sacrifice  becomes  too  great,  the  country  will 
suffer  the  loss  of  many  men  of  experience 
and  ability.  That  situation  has  been 
reached  today.  I  have  personal  knowledge 
that  many  Members  of  the  House  are  finding 
the  sacrifice  required  by  their  service  diffi- 
cult to  bear. 

The  people  would  serve  their  own  Inter- 
ests If  they  would  encourage  the  Congress 
to  Increase  the  pay  of  Its  Members.  I  also 
believe  that  a  proper  retirement  system 
should  be  provided. 

The  committees  of  the  Congress  should 
have  experts  to  advise  the  Members,  and 
each  legislator  should  have  an  eCsststant 
capable  of  handling  all  but  legislative  duties. 

With  Increased  pay,  a  retirement  system, 
and  more  adec;uate  staff  assistance.  It  would 
still  be  a  sacrifice  for  most  men  to  serve  In 
the  Congress.  That  is  true  today  because  of 
the  vast  expansion  of  governmental  activ- 
ity, the  press  of  public  demand  upon  each 
Member,  the  long  sessions,  and  the  constant 
play  of  opposing  opinions  which  keep  the 
Members  torn  between  opp>08ite  points  of 
view.  It  Is  a  most  difficult  service  and  many 
men  cannot  stand  up  luider  the  grind. 

In  a  country  ruled  by  the  people  the  leg- 
islative branch  must  be  strong  or  freedom 
will  be  lost.  Our  people  should  remember 
this.  They  should  be  willing  to  have  the 
Congress  provide  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  legislative  branch  at  full 
strength. 

None  of  us  would  like  to  see  a  legislative 
body  composed  only  of  men  of  wealth. 
None  would  like  to  have  It  composed  of  men 
willing  to  serve  under  conditions  of  Inade- 


quate pay,  no  security  for  old  age,  and  with- 
out prope    assistance. 

If  present  conditions  are  not  changed  we 
may  get  Just  such  a  condition. 

My  colleagues,  I  believe  you  will  be  in- 
terested, as  will  citizens  generally,  in 
reading  the  following  editorial  from  Col- 
lier's magazine  for  February  9,  1946: 

MOU    PAT    FOR    CONCKXSS 

Congress  recently  had  another  of  those 
arguments  about  raising  its  own  pay.  This 
one  flared  up  In  the  Senate,  on  a  proposal  to 
Increase  Senators  and  Representatives'  sal- 
aries from  tlO.OOO  to  $13,300  a  year.  It  ended 
In  the  usual  way.  Congressional  elections  are 
coming  next  November,  and  the  Senate  voted 
down  the  proposal. 

To  help  along  a  cause  which  we  consider 
good  toward  what  we  hope  will  be  eventual 
victory,  we  will  here  restate  a  few  pertinent 
facts  about  Congress. 

For  one,  these  men  and  women  do  not 
have  soft  Jobs.  They  are  among  the  hardest 
worked  of  our  public  servants.  Attendance 
at  House  and  Senate  sessions  Is  only  one  of 
their  manifold  duties 

In  addition,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
committee  work  to  be  done,  plus  Innumerable 
chores  to  be  attended  to  for  constituents,  plus 
heavy  correspondence  to  handle,  plus  a  lot 
of  people  (bores  and  otherwise)  to  be  sSbn 
every  day. 

For  another  thing,  a  salary  of  tlO,000  a 
year  Is  not  as  big  as  It  looks.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  takes  a  husky  income-tax 
bite  out  of  that  congressional  salary;  and 
whoever  else  may  be  able  to  do  a  bit  of  polite 
tax  dodging  here  and  there,  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress can't.  There  are  numerous  unavoidable 
expenses  connected  with  being  a  Member  of 
Congress;  and  Washington  Is  one  of  the 
highest-price  cities  anywhere. 

We  don't  pay  Congress  enough.  Then  we 
yell  bloody  murder  when  now  and  then  It 
fails  to  measure  up  to  public  expectations 
and  acts  from  timidity  or  buUheftdedness  or 
plain  misinformation.  Some  of  us  yell  the 
loudest  when  some  Congressman  takes  his 
courage  In  both  hands  and  suggesU  that  Con- 
gress' pay  be  raised  to  somewhere  near  Con- 
gress" importance  as  a  legislative  body. 

It  is  miKh  to  be  hoped,  we  think,  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  catch  up  with  these  facts  of 
congressional  life  before  long,  and  will  not 
only  favor  a  substantial  salary  increase  but 
will  Insist  on  It. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bob  Ramspeck's  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  covered 
exciting  and  critical  years  for  our  Na- 
tion. New  and  ever-changing  problems 
have  thrust  increasingly  heavy  respon- 
sibilities on  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments.  As  our  society  and  econ- 
omy have  grown  in  size  and  complexity 
with  the  advancing  3-ears,  the  Federal 
Government  has  been  forced  to  play  an 
ever  greater  role  in  meeting  problems  of 
a  kind,  intensity,  and  scope  previously 
unknown.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  must  accept  an  impor- 
tant part  in  effecting  a  successful  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace.  The  unfolding 
problems  of  peace  demand,  for  their  suc- 
cessful solution,  a  Federal  Government 
adequately  prepared  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  policy  and  administration. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  coming  years,  the 
management  of  Federal  affairs  must  be 
further  improved.  Much  will  naturally 
depend  upon  the  soundness  of  the  poli- 
cies determined  by  the  Congress.  Of 
equal  importance  will  be  the  skill  und 
leadership  of  officials  In  the  executive 
branch. 

We  must  attract  able  personnel  to  the 
Federal  Government  and  And  ways  of 
holding  them  in  Its  service.   Only  In  this 
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eaa  tbe  public  business  be  effec- 
and  economically  conducted. 
More  ibeciflcally.  It  Is  essential  that  the 
ioterm  ^dlate  and  higher  administrative 
itiojis  be  filled  by  persons  with  imag- 
courage.  and  eoaipatence.  They 
must  tk  able  to  think  and  act  In  terms  ol 
the  gei  «ral  public  good  and  not  solely  on 
behalf  [of  any  single  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. 
We 
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nust  make  a  calculated  effort  to 
train,  develop,  and  assign  admin- 
istrative personnel  to  the  end  that  men 
and  wpmen  of  caliber  are  attracted  to 
ve  posts  and  that  they  reach  high 
by  Intent  and  as  a  result  of  wise 
personfael  policies,  rather  than  by  luck 
or  favqritlam  or  in  spite  of  doubtXul  per- 
practices, 
idministrative  gains  achieved,  in 


large  i  art  as  a  result  of  Bob  Ramspeck's 
jnfluer  ce.  over  the  past  10  years  must  be 
held  ind  extended.  I  have  previously 
made  public  some  shocking  facts  which 
indica  «  the  waste  in  lives  and  dollars, 
resulting  from  our  negligence  in  dealing 
with  tils  problem.  As  President  Truman 
has  w<  II  stated.  'The  Government  should 
ktfd,  not  lag.  in  the  Important  field  of 
empJo  ree  safety."  We  should  conserve 
our  human  resources  in  Government 
throuf  h  adequate  employee  health  serv- 
locs.  Ve  alMiikl  amphaiiae  the  develop- 
ment i  nd  ptaMcnent  of  people  to  the  end 
of  ma  [imum  utilization  of  personnel  in 
tf  well  a.s  in  war.  For  the  next  few 
I,  Iparticularly.  we  should  emphasize 
thetH  plo>'Tnent  and  proper  placement  )f 
Vetera  IS 

We  hould  also  eliminate  those  in  Oov- 
ernment  who  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
do  th«ir  share,  even  after  we  have  tried 
remed  al  measures  of  training,  transfer, 
and  d  scipllne. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over.  American 
citizerj.  through  their  elected  Repre- 
sentat  ves.  are  demanding  a  discriminat- 
ing ta;  [  dollar.  We  should  strive  to  have 
fewer,  more  competent,  better-paid  per- 
sonnel in  Government.  Unnecessary 
person nel.  duphcation  of  agency  effort. 
and  pr  eventable  red  tape  must  go.  With 
the  ria  ng  cry  for  governmental  services, 
we  are  challenged  to  use  our  utmost  in- 
genuit  r  In  promoting  administrative 
efflcleti  cy  and  economy. 

Gov*  mment  by  teamwork  is  essential 
if  we  are  successfully  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. The  legislative  and  executive 
brandies  must  work  together  more  effec- 
tlTrty,  md  a  common  feeling  of  pride  and 
enthus  asm  for  the  public  service  must  be 
develoied. 

Bob  lamspeck  has  pointed  the  way  to- 
ward n  lany  cf  the  future  goals.  The  rest 
of  us  Eiust  do  our  part  to  achieve  them. 
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Bonneville  $17.50  Per  Kilowatt- Year  Will 
I  'ay  Out  Federal  Investment 


EpCTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

or 

Hon.  homer  d.  angell 

or  oascoN 

IN  Tlte  HOtTSE  OF  RXPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

ANGKLL      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
t<i  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 


oio.  I  include  the  following  release  from 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration: 

Tbe  basic  rate  structure  of  $17.50  per  kllo- 
wstt-year  for  wbolesale  power  from  Bonne- 
ville and  Grand  Coulee  Dams  fully  protects 
the  Fidcral  investment  in  Ihe  two  Pacific 
Nortiiwett  projects  and  In  tbe  BonnevUle 
Pover  Administration  iiaiismlMloii  systems, 
two  reports  transmlttad  by  SKtetary  of  tbe 
Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  to  Representative 
Walt  Ho«am.  of  Washington,  disclosed  today. 
"I  feel  certain  that  these  reporta  wlli  give 
all  tbe  needed  Information  for  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  $17.50  per  kilowatt -year 
rate  upon  the  baals  of  which  Columbia  River 
power  Is  sold  In  tbe  Northwest."  Secretary 
Ickes  wrote  Mr.  Hoban 

The  reports,  which  had  prevloualy  been 
requested  by  RepresenUtive  Hosan.  Include 
a  scudy  by  an  independent  public  account- 
ing firm.  Arthur  Anderson  a  Co .  and  a 
compntosnalve  stady  of  the  pay-out  struc- 
ture of  the  prdlseta  based  on  current  Ocv- 
ernment  wholesale  power  rate*,  made  In 
conjunction  with  present  discussions  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  Bonneville  rate  In  paying 
off  the  Federal  Investment  In  tbe  three  proj- 
ecu.  Dr  Paul  J  Raver.  Administrator  of  tbe 
Bonneville    Power    Administration,   said. 

"The  audit  demonstrates  tbat  tbe  fiscal 
position  of  the  projects  Is  sound  and  has  In- 
come increasingly  so  as  operations  have 
progressed  '  Dr  Raver  declarfd  "Not  only 
have  aggregate  revenues  been  sufficient  to 
meet  all  financial  requirements  from  the  In- 
ception of  construction  of  the  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Coulee  Dams  and  of  the  extensive 
transmission  system  In  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, but  at  the  end  of  tbe  last  Qscal  year 
had  accumulated  net  revenues  of  $11,572.- 
053  above  all  costs  of  power  operations,  in- 
cluding interest  and  depreciation  on  tbe 
FMerai  Investment. 

"Of  the  $11,573,000  acciimulated  net  reve- 
nues more  than  $3,000,000  has  been  applied 
in  addition  to  the  $10,000,000  provision  for 
depreciation,  as  advanced  repayment  on  tbe 
Government's  Investment,  leaving  a  net  sur- 
plus of  more  than  $7,500,000  over  and  above 
all  co6ts  and  scheduled  amortization  of  in- 
vestment. This  net  surplus,  together  wUb 
$6,800,000  of  estimated  net  surplus  from  the 
current  year's  operations  will  enable  the  Ad- 
ministration to  continue  to  meet  Its  full 
obligations  through  tbe  reconversion  period 
despite  the  loss  of  temporary  war  loads."  tb« 
Administrator  said. 

"The  Administration  UUua  considerable 
pride  in  presenting  these  reports  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ITnlted  States."  Administrator 
Raver  stated  "We  have  sought  to  have  this 
and  this  audit  made  for  several  years.  Ar- 
thur Andersen  it  Co.  is  regarded  by  financial 
and  business  leaders  of  the  country  as  one 
of  th«  outstanding  independent  firms  In  the 
field  of  accounting.  For  many  years  It  has 
audited  the  booJu  of  companies  owning  more 
than  half  the  private  eiectilc  utility  plant  in 
the  United  States." 

The  Administrator  said  that  the  audit  and 
pay-out  reporu  show  tbat  operations  have 
more  than  aalliAKl  tbe  Administration's 
financial  obllgatknu  tr  date,  and  that  there  Is 
"erery  reasonable  prospect "  for  the  full  satis- 
faction of  lu  toUl  obligations  in  the  future 
"with  a  reasonable  margin  of  safety  " 

"And  this  can  t>e  accompllahed  under  the 
present  Bonneville  basic  rate  structure  of 
$17  50  per  kllcwatt-year."  he  stated. 

The  pay-out  study  was  based  on  figures  set 
up  in  tbe  allocation  of  costs  for  tbe  Bonne- 
vUle Dam  as  determined  by  tbe  Federal 
Power  Commission.  The  allocation  of  costs 
for  tbe  Columbia  Basin — Grand  Coulee — 
project  set  forth  In  House  Document  No  172. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and  from  the  finan- 
cial statements  certified  by  Arthur  Andersen 
ft  Co.  in  Its  audit  for  tbe  initial  operating 
period  ending  June  30.  1940. 

RevenuM  from  the  sale  of  Bonneville  and 
Grand  Cotilee  power  by  the  Power  Admin- 


istration under  existing  regtilatlons  are  re- 
quired to  repay  (1>  $58.70e.30a  of  the  esti- 
mated completed  cost  of  $85,610,872  for  Bon- 
neville Dam.  (2 1  all  of  the  cost  of  the  Bonne- 
ville-Grand Cotilee  transmission  system,  rep- 
resenting a  current  Investment  of  t82.48G.&V4 
and  an  estimated  completed  Investment  of 
$188,332,747.  and  (3l  $382,547,088  of  the  $506.- 
4£9.180  estimated  ultimate  cost  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  project  The  Columbia  Basin 
project  amount  of  $382  547.088  Includes  Irri- 
gation coala  to  be  repaid  by  power  revenues 
and  $35,519,577  for  river  regulation  benefits 
to  future  downstreams  hydroelectric  planu. 

The  Administration  s  power  revenues  ol  an 
estimated  $1,853,000,000  over  the  repayment 
period  will  provide  9$  07  percent  of  tbe  total 
funds  required  to  repay  reimbursable  con- 
struction ccsu  and  operating  cost,  including 
Interest  and  a  reasonable  margin  of  $180,000.- 
000  for  contingencies,  on  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  program  embracing  Bonneville  Dam. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  and  irrigation  works  and 
the  tranamlstlon  system 

The  pay-out  study.  Administrator  Raver 
said,  shows  that  the  present  wbolesale  rates 
win  fully  cover  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  and  that  reimbursable  con- 
struction costs.  Including  replacements,  allo- 
cated to  power  will  be  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury with  Interest  within  50  years  from  the 
date  that  such  construction  costs  are  in- 
curred, and  that  construction  costs  allocated 
to  irrigation  will  t)e  returned  within  50  years 
after  water  Is  first  made  available  to  each 
lilock  of  land 

The  construction  casta  of  the  Bonneville- 
Grand  Coulee  traniiiilwlnit  system  and  of 
the  Bonneville  Oam  project — allocated  to 
power — are  to  be  returned  within  50  years 
with  Interest  at  2  5  percent,  the  approximate 
average  cost  of  money  on  long-term  United 
States  Treasury  bonds  during  the  11  years 
endKl  June  30.  1943.  This  Is  In  accord  with 
the  findings  and  order  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

In  addition  to  repaying  the  construction 
costs  of  the  Columbia  Basin  project  allocated 
to  power  within  50  years,  provision  is  made 
for  3  percent  Interest  annually  on  tbe  un- 
amortized balance  of  such  costs  and  for  re- 
pa3rment  of  that  portion  approximately  65 
percent  of  the  construction  costs  allocated  to 
irrigation  which  exceeds  the  repayment  abil- 
ity of  the  landowners.  In  no  case  are  tbe 
costs  not  to  be  repaid,  and  In  every  case  pro- 
vision is  made  for  Interest  annually  or  bal- 
ances of  power  costs  remaining  to  be  repaid. 
The  subsidy  to  irrigation  of  $228  404  676  is 
In  fact  a  contribution  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury in  Ucu  of  taxes. 

Dr  Raver  stated  that  In  view  of  the  wlth- 
drawcl  to  date  of  300.500  acres  from  the  proj- 
ect and  the  Increased  efllclercy  of  earth- 
moving  operations,  he  doubted  whether  the 
total  sutMldy  required  from  power  for  Irriga- 
tion would  be  Increased  beyond  the  original 
estimates.  In  case  1945  construction  costs 
were  actually  experienced  for  the  Irrigation 
works,  an  additional  11  years  of  power  sub- 
sidy would  repay  tbe  $74,000,000  Increase,  he 
said. 

Administrator  Raver  asserted  In  comment- 
ing on  tbe  pay-out  study  tbat  full  considera- 
tion had  tjeen  given  to  the  cut-back  In  war- 
borne  loads  which  resulted  In  a  500.000  kilo- 
watt reduction  in  sales  during  the  latter  part 
of  1945.  He  added  that  an  upward  trend  in 
power  use  and  revenues  from  Grand  Coulee 
and  Bonneville  was  certain  following  a  2-year 
period  of  i^djuatment  to  peacetime  condi- 
tions. He  predicted  a  drop  from  $22,990,000 
in  revenue  during  1945  to  $13,800,000  In  1948 
and  then  a  gradual  rise  to  $25,500,000  an- 
nually by  i953.  The  estimates,  he  said,  were 
conservative  and  that  present  indications 
were  that  It  might  be  necessary  to  revise  them 
upward.  Sut>etantlal  demands  from  peace- 
time operations  were  already  In  evidence. 
Domestic  consumption  is  moving  up  rapidly 
and  in  some  areas  at  the  present  time  there 
is  an  actual  scarcity  of  power,  be  said,  be- 
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cause  of  tbe  inadequacy  of  existing  f&cllitles 
In  certain  areas  which  had  to  be  left  '.vlth  In- 
sufficient supplies  during  the  war  years  l>e- 
cause  of  construction  difficulties. 


The  GI's  Can't  All  Be  Wrong  About  Un- 
fair Demobilization — Just  Read  This 
Letter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  H.  MORRISON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  14.  1946 

Mr  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  quote  the  following  letter  written 
to  Hon.  Powers  Hlgginbotham.  mayor  of 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  from  a  GI  still  sta- 
tioned in  Manila: 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Mr.  Mator:  Those  of  vis  who  have  spent 
between  2  and  3  years  in  the  Army,  many 
months  overseas,  have  wondered  for  some 
time  If  there  were  any  common  denominator 
for  the  continued  bungling  which  character- 
izes the  redeployment  situation  Our  im- 
mediate experience  and  our  personal  interest 
In  the  problem  have  brought  to  light  a  few 
facts  wlilch  we  would  like  to  have  you  see. 
We  need  your  help  In  arousing  sufficient  pub- 
lic opinion  to  get  us  home  For  we  are  all 
too  well  aware  that  If  demobilization  Is  left 
in  the  War  Department's  hands,  we  will  waste 
additional  months  in  the  Pacific. 

Here  Is  how  the  -situation  looks  from  our 
vantage  point.  During  the  early  postwar 
months  the  War  Department  assured  us  and 
the  general  public  that,  as  soon  as  transport 
became  available,  all  mtn  of  two  or  more 
years'  service  would  be  returned  and  dis- 
charged. Despite  proven  failures  'o  use 
available  shipping  during  this  period,  Army 
authorities  claimed  that  they  were  doing 
their  best.  But,  now  sufficient  shipping  is 
available  to  return  all  men  within  this  cate- 
gory by  the  » nd  o'  February  What  hap- 
pens? Although  all  the  shipping  after  the 
10th  of  January  in  Manila  Harbor  Is  surplus, 
the  authorltle^  refuse  to  drop  the  points 
until  February  and  then  less  than  five,  ac- 
cording to  Lieutenant  General  Collins. 
Worse  still,  after  a  person  does  finally  become 
eligible  under  this  snail's  program,  he  stlU 
can  be  held  overseas  fo    another  3  months. 

Both  these  turn-abouts  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  earlier  statements.  The 
War  Departme  t's  record  Is  a  constant  series 
of  lies  and  unfulfilled  promises.  Unless  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  American  people  lend  a 
hand  in  rectlfyin;  this  confusion,  we  shall 
wonder  If  ve  were  fighting  for  our  freedom 
and  llijertles  or  for  the  greater  glory  of  the 
War  Department.  If  one  looks  behind  the 
haze  of  Army  claims,  denials,  and  contra- 
claims  one  fact  .  taads  out:  The  War  Depart- 
ment and  Its  'eneral  Staff  desire  to  perpetu- 
ate as  mucli  personal  power  for  themselves 
as  the  American  people  will  tolerate. 

You  are  Ijelng  *'>ld  at  home  that  we  are 
needed  overieas  because.  "Our  overseas  forces 
would  l>e  dangerously  under  strength  In  oc- 
cupying hostile  countries  if  all  eligible  men 
were  returned  before  sufficient  replacements 
arrive"  (Lieutenant  General  Collins).  Mac- 
Arthur  said  long  ago  that  only  200,000  men 
would  be  nece«8ar.«  to  occupy  Japan.  Since 
when  were  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  or  the 
like  hostUe  countries?  Sounds  silly  doesn't 
It?  But  It  Is  with  trumped-up  excuses  such 
as  this  that  we,  the  citizen  soldiers  of  the 
United  States,  are  being  kept  in  forced  exile. 


You  see,  the  dangerous  pj".,  of  demoblLzation 
Is  that  too  many  geni.als  may  lose  their 
joljs.  And,  it  may  b'  cons.dered  tha  a  good 
many  men  on  Capitol  Hill  will  lose  their  jobs 
at  the  same  time. 

Do  you  know  what  our  occupation  duties 
consist  of  in  the  Philippines?  Beyond  wait- 
ing on  each  otrer  we  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  do  except  ke^p  ourselves  from  stag- 
nating. The  Philippine  people  are  as  ca- 
pable of  looking  after  themselves  us  they  were 
before  the  war.  and  our  being  here  is  but  a 
hindrance  to  their  return  to  normal  life. 

Well,  there  Is  the  situation.  Will  you 
please  lend  us  your  help? 


The  University  of  Texas  World  War  II 
Memorial  Fund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  .should  like  to 
state  that  on  January  26,  1946,  the  Ex- 
Servicemen's  League  of  the  University  of 
Texas  inaugurated  a  campaign  to  raise 
$1,000,000  for  a  University  of  Texas 
World  War  II  memorial  scholarship  fund. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  fund  will  be  used 
to  provide  educational  opportunities  at 
the  college  level  for  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  men  who  lost  their  lives,  and  to 
construct  a  permanent  addition  to  the 
housing  facilities  of  the  university. 

I  consider  this  scholarship  program  to 
be  an  inspired  concept  of  what  a  war 
memorial  should  be — an  unusually  vital 
and  appropriate  commemoration  of  the 
names  and  spirit  of  the  men  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  on  battle  fronts 
throughout  the  world  in  order  that  we 
might  continue  to  live  as  freemen  and  to 
improve,  through  education,  our  indi- 
vidual and  national  standards  for  de- 
mocracy and  all  thinps  that  are  really 
worth  while. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  scholarship 
fund  campaign  at  the  University  of  Texas 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  war  memorials 
throughout  the  country,  and  I  am  con- 
fident it  will  receive  the  wholehearted 
and  unselfish  support  of  all  good  citi- 
zens. 

I  am  including  for  printing  in  the 
Record  the  radio  program  and  the  very 
thoughtful  and  inspiring  address  de- 
livered by  Prof.  Walter  T.  Rolfe  at  the 
ceremonies  on  January  26.  1946,  which 
launched  the  University  of  Texas  Me- 
morial Scholarship  Fund.  The  program 
and  address  follows: 

Announcer.  Good  evening,  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen, "ve  are  speaking  to  you  tonight  from 
Gregory  gymnasium  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  where  thousands  of 
students  of  the  university  and  veterans  of 
World  War  II  are  dancing  for  a  purpose.  The 
gym  tonight  is  the  scene  of  a  benefit  dance 
sponsored  by  the  Ex -Servicemen's  Association 
of  the  University  of  Texas— the  klckoff  in  a 
University  of  Texas  servicemen's  campaign 
toward  a  million-dollar  memorial  fund.  The 
past  weeks  have  l>een  busy  ones  for  campus 
ex-servicemen.     In    addition    to    attending 


classes  and  working  at  part-time  Jobs  in  tbe 
city  of  Austin,  many  of  these  veterans  have 
taken  time  cut  to  set  Into  motion  this  mil- 
lion-dollar drive.  To  explain  to  you  the  or- 
gan zation  of  the  University  of  Texas  World 
War  II  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  Inc.. 
sponsored  by  the  Ex -Servicemen's  Association 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  Its  objectives  and 
the  plans  for  their  realization,  we  present  to 
you  at  this  time  Walter  T.  Rolfe.  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Architecture  at  the 
University  of  Texas,  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I.  and  a  member  of  the  Memorial  Funds  boaid 
of  directors.     Professor  Rolfe 

Address  or  Professor  Roltk 
Dr.  Rolph.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  to- 
night we  begin  again.  This  night  can  well 
be  one  long  to  be  remembered  by  us  here  at 
this  friendly  party.  It  can  be  the  beginning 
of  en  idea  that  will  never  be  forgotten  in  this 
great  countr;'  of  our^.  This  Is  the  time  when 
great  spiritual  Impulses  should  guide  our 
thinking  to  a  plane  far  above  the  backwash 
of  war,  which  is  gruesome  and  ugly.  It  Is 
also  even  more  fitting  that  this  Impulse  shall 
have  come  from  the  men  who  did  the  fighting 
In  that  war — from  the  men  and  women  who 
served  their  country  through  Its  greatest  pe- 
riod of  peril 

It  is  therefore  a  distinct  pleasure  to  be 
selected  to  say  these  words  here  tonight  and 
to  help  enlist  your  thinking,  your  loyalty,  and 
your  contributions  to  this  Idea  and  program. 
I  say  what  I  have  to  say  with  sincere  and 
deep  convictions.  For  the  14  months  prior 
to  November  1,  1945,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
serve  our  returning  service  people  as  co- 
ordinator of  the  university's  veterans'  ad- 
visory service.  From  that  delightful  experi- 
ence 1  came  to  know  veterans  and.  I  feel, 
to  understand  them  and  their  desires,  their 
hopes  and  plans.  They  have  my  respect — 
and  my  affection.  Never  have  I  known  such 
a  mature  and  thoughtful  group  of  students 
at  such  young  years.  It  Is  natural  that  their 
thinking  should  soon  turn  to  such  a  program 
as  I  am  about  to  relate  to  you. 

Purged  of  their  small  fears  In  the  awful 
heat  of  mortal  combat,  Impaled  within  the 
gloom  of  Impossible  fox  holes,  they  fought, 
some  died,  but  many  thought  of  the  things 
they  wished  to  see  done  if  they  were  allowed 
the  freedom  of  home  and  country  a^ain. 
Those  who  came  bac  carry  in  their  souls  a 
hallowed  memory  of  those  who  He  tonight 
beneath  the  regiments  of  little  white  crosses 
from  Normany  to  Salerno,  from  Sicily  to  Iwo. 
They  cannot  forget  the  thousands  of  little 
crosses  that  might  also  have  been  had  we 
been  forced  to  Invade  Japai>.  They  are  glad 
to  be  alive,  for  well  they  know  the  fate  of 
fortune  that  might  have  left  them,  too,  on 
some  lonely  shore  forever. 

They  are  fully  conscious  that  In  the  larger 
good,  the  lone  Individual  t>ecomes  another 
sailor,  another  marine,  and  another  soldier. 
However.  In  the  spirit  of  our  democracy,  no 
one  of  these  Is  small,  no  one  unimportant. 
In  the  tomb  of  any  unknown  soldier.  In  our 
spiritual  thinking,  lie  the  hopes  of  a  great 
jjeople. 

Some  died  that  others  might  live  and,  in 
the  baptism  of  death,  came  a  greater  strength 
that  binds  men  together  with  a  bond  as 
strong  as  right  itself  and  as  lasting  as  eter- 
nity. Men  who  have  come  back  from  these 
awful  yet  moving  experiences,  now  pause  to 
propose  a  fitting  memorial.  In  their  search 
for  an  appropriate  idea  or  theme  for  this 
memorial.  It  became  more  and  more  apparent 
that  Its  living  qualities  should  be  uppermost. 
This  was  to  be  no  monument  of  stone  or 
bronze  alone.  It  should  l>e  a  commemora- 
'  tlon  of  the  gallantry  and  group  magnificence 
of  all  those  who  served.  It  should  be  an  ap- 
preciation of  those  who  fought  and  lived  as 
well  as  a  benediction  for  those  who  fought 
and  gave  their  lives  for  their  neighbor's  wel- 
fare. There  is  in  this  group  spirit,  a  chal- 
lenging example  to  aU  of  us  who  would  win 
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hold  an  ad«quat«  peac«.     We  are  there- 
hrre  tonight  to  Initiate  thU  Idea  of  a 
ntci^ortal  that  ahall  live. 

MSMOmUL   aCROLAKSHtrS 

first  thought  of  this  memorial  is  for 

wlvea  and  children   who  were  left  only 

me  Inatead  of  a  huaband   and   father. 

too  are  entitled  to  a  larger  ahare  of 

rruiU  of  peace.    For  them  It  la  propoaed 

a  syatem  of  acholarahlps  be  created  to 

their  needa  and  to  offer  them  encour- 

to  carry  on  the  taak  that  waa  begun 

them.     It  la  fitting  and  proper  that  all 

I  ahoald  extend  a  sincere  hand  to  help 

vet«rHw  do  thla  thoughtful  and  lasttni? 

We    surely    can    see    that    this    Uvinx 

[btmineaa  haa  a  more  permanent  value 

some  coatly  ahow  of  marble  that  soon 

pall  upon  us  all.    This  la  what  we  mean 

ving  commemoration. 
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MXMOUAL     HOtrSING 

second  theme  of  the  memorial  U  that 
of  ifottslDg  TetCTana  while  they  attend  the 

^''*"''-    "^^  "gain  is  a  realistic  yet  very 

wor^y  plan  for  doing  community  good  where 

most   needed      The   national   housing 

em^j^enry  only  lends  emphasla  to  this  good 

ling   by   the   men    and   women    who   .«to 

itiv  have  come  bac!i  to  us 

UTLucn  ooujia  fund 

accompllah  thla  broad  proccram  the  Kx- 

"in's  Aaaoclatlou  has  founded  a  Cor- 

porafcion  known   a«  the  University  of  Te«aa 

d^  War   II   Memorial   Scholarship   Fund. 

"a ted     The  men.  whose  names  appear 

pr  members  of  thla  corporation,  have 

pledged  their  honor  that  by  Intent  and  act 

given  to  thla  worthy  plan  shall  be 

only  for  these  purpoaes  )ust  described 

board  of  regenu  of  the  university  are 

U-iisteea  for   the   fund,   as  provided   by 
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Thle  corporation  prcpoaea  to  secure  a  mln- 
of  $1  000,000  from  all  those  who  appre- 
thls  opportunity  to  thank  those  who 
away  to  do  a  piece  of  work  for  tM  and 
^untry.  which  we  could  not  do     Thla  Is 
a  amall    way   for   ua   to  express  our 
for   the   splendid    performance    they 
In  every  fighting  theater  in  the  world. 
I  we  compare  what  they  did  with  what 
aak.  the  amount  la  Indeed  raodeat. 
♦he  million-dollar  fund,  the  first  9100  - 
«hall   be  set  aside  for  scholarship  pur- 
The    remainder    shall    be    uaed    for 
ng  a  dormitory  on  the  campua.  of  such 
I  and  construction   aa  to  be  compar- 
wlth    our    preaent    high    standartte    of 
inent   student   housing.      The   income 
the  dormitory  over  and  above  imme- 
r  operating  and  maintenance  budgets 
also   accrue    to   the   scholarship   fund 
lousing   program   will    thus  servs   two 
» a»tMl  purposes  at  ths  same  time.     This 
-  -I  has  b««n  approved  by  the  board  of 
of  the  linlverslty. 

corporation  shall  be  limited   to  ths 

ng  of  funds  for  this  program  and  such 

shall  be  deposited  with  and  disbunwl 

^  ludltor  of  the  university.    No  pert  ot 

SI  ibecrtptlona  to  the  memorial  shall  be 

ror    operating   expenses   or   any    other 

S.     The  operating  expenses    for    the 

of  the  memorial  fund  shall  be  mam- 

In  a  special  account  to  be  known  as 

War  II  memorial  operating  fund. 

lalance    remaining    in     the    operating 

b;  on   the  diaaolutlon   of   the   corpora- 

ihall   b«   transferred    to   the   memorial 
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Use  a  fund  of  these  proportions  la  In- 

»o  small  taak.     It  requires  capital  to 

To  date,   more   than   $1,000   have 

ilsed  for  thla  purpose,  not  Including 

a^compHihmt nta   of   this   program   to. 

The  OMBibers  of  the  corporation  are 

silre  that  this  operations  budget  ahotild 

adejquate  before  stjch  an  Important  me- 

plan  U  projected.     They  have  been 

partict^arly  careful  to  aaleguard  all  mteresu 


and  the  future  of  such  a  proposal.  It  is  the 
sort  of  planning  we  appreciate  from  mature 
people — the  sort  of  Initiative  that  won  our 
greatest  war  In  such  unbelievable  haste. 

We  have  come  together  tonight  to  enjoy 
ourselves  once  again,  to  share  the  pleasures 
of  being  normal  people  again  In  a  world  at 
peace.  We  have  the  pleasures  of  song  and 
laughter,  of  dance  and  food.  We  can  enjoy 
thla  gay  throng  with  lessened  inhibition  and 
fear  of  the  unknown  that  have  held  our 
nerves  In  tense  restraint  these  many  months 
Juat  passed  The  golden  bars  of  service  are 
giving  way  to  the  golden  eagle  of  the  ci- 
vilian— the  kind  of  wings  so  many  of  you 
have  watted  so  long  to  receive  This  is  our 
kind  of  a  night — the  kind  you  dreamed  about 
in  Jungle.  In  tent,  and  fox  hole— In  prison 
camp     We  hope  no  one  Is  disappointed. 

But  If  pleasure  alone  were  all.  then  this 
higher  piu-pose  would  be  lost  to  us  We 
could  feel  a  lot  more  free,  much  more  cheer. 
ful.  if  we  knew  this  party  waa  the  beginning 
of  another  Important  plan  In  our  first  days 
of  peace.  We  can  find  a  greater  release  In 
the  knowledge  that  we.  too.  have  given  to 
an  ideal  that  is  beyond  our  personal  gain; 
that  we  have  stopped  these  few  minutes  this 
unusual  nl«ht  to  offer  our  humble  and  sim- 
ple gratitude  to  those  who  did  so  much  more 
for  us  than  we  can  ever  repay 

But  tonight  we  can  only  begin  We  have 
told  you  what  this  plan  contains  We  have 
pledged  our  work,  our  loyalty,  and  our  sin- 
cerity We  now  look  to  you  to  work  with  ua 
In  this  worthy  cauae — to  tell  your  fathers, 
your  mothers,  your  friends,  and  any  person 
who  may  find  It  In  his  heart  to  ahare  with  us 
this  privilege  This  plan,  we  believe.  Is  as 
large  as  Texas  and  we  hope  that  Its  very  size 
Will  prove  the  challenge  that  will  set  the 
minds  of  millions  of  us  in  Texas  to  work. 
We  want  everyone  to  help  us  at  leaat  a  little. 
This  twofold  plan  is  Imaginative;  It  Is 
challenging.  Important  By  building  the 
housing  unit,  the  imlted  Income  will  provide 
addiUonal  help  to  those  who  deserve  and 
need  It.  I  am  personally  proud  that  these 
young  citizens  of  the  university  have 
thought  through  this  plan  to  this  construc- 
tive conclusion  To  those  who  may  have 
some  doubt  about  the  straightforward 
thinking  of  those  who  have  been  our  able 
representaUves  abroad,  this  sort  of  straight 
thinking  la  recommended 

May  these  thotighta  mean  much  to  you 
and  may  they  clearly  express  what  la  Intend- 
ed to  be  expressed.  The  charter  of  thU  cor- 
poration Is  open  to  your  Inspection  The 
acts  of  this  body  are  for  you  to  scrutinize. 
May  this  program  be  given  the  broadest  of 
expression  and  then— may  the  eyes  of  Texas 
be  upon  us  all. 

Surely  In  a  land  that  has  so  freely  spent 
more  than  three  hundred  billions  for  war  we 
cannot  fall  to  find  a  mere  million  for  peacfr— 
for  our  Widows  and  children  and  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth. 


Shoald  the  OPA  B«  Exteaded? 
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or 


HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  NxasASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Thursday.  Februarv  14. 1946 
Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress  will  make  some  decision  soon  about 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Seeking  to  Influence  Congress  by  public 
pressure,  the  OPA  Is  carrying  on  a 
gigantic  propaganda  drive.  It  seems  de- 
signed to  force  Congress  into  extending 


the  OPA  for  a  year  or  more  with  blanket 
powers. 

OPA     HAS    POWXarUL    PSOPMUNDA     MACHINX 

Obviously,  a  propaganda  machine 
fueled  by  OPA's  $150,000,000  appropria- 
tion is  well  financed  With  gigantic  tax 
funds,  plus  efTective  u.se  of  the  radio,  the 
administration  has  propaganda  weapons 
to  mold  most  people's  opinions  on  infla- 
tion and  prices.  These  weapons,  like 
those  of  the  late  Nazi  propaganda  min- 
ister. Ooebbels.  would  seem  to  be 
irresistible 

Accordingly,  getting  the  inflationary 
problem  fairly  before  the  people  may  be- 
come almost  impossible.  If  the  admin- 
istration, to  protect  its  political  power, 
determines  to  mislead  the  people,  it  may 
do  so  successfully. 

'So  the  road  bark  to  economic  freedom 
in  America  may  be  very  difBcuIt. 

Besides  the  propaganda  blitzkrieg, 
other  devices  are  being  u.<;ed  to  fool  the 
people  on  price  control.  Examples  are 
the  peacetime  subsidy  on  coflee,  the  cit- 
rus fruit  frameup.  and  the  hamstringing 
of  the  building  industry  by  OPA. 

Everyone  wants  low  prices  on  the 
things  he  buys  and  high  prices  for  the 
goods  or  labor  he  sells.  That  is  human 
nature.  President  Tniman  has  proposed 
higher  wages  and  lower  prices  at  the 
same  time.  Suggest  to  your  barber,  like 
I  did,  that  he  lower  his  prices  ani  raise 
his  wages  at  the  same  time.  You  will 
quickly  learn  how  unfortunate  the  Presi- 
dent's assertion  was. 
OPA  ptovmcs  cxrsjmta  pcopt.x  aicH  gains 

However,  this  kind  of  talk  In  high 
places  is  not  fooling  the  rich  and  well- 
informed.  The  burden  of  such  deception 
falls  on  the  humble  people,  who  place  full 
faith  in  ofBcial  utterances. 

Shrewd  people  have  long  been  buying 
Jewels,  land,  houses,  stocks,  paintings, 
and  other  tangible  property.  Shortages 
are  Increasing  this  desire  lo  trade  cur- 
rency for  goods.  But  in.stead  of  permit- 
ting increased  production  to  offset  this 
demand,  OPA  creates  new  restrictions. 
These  spread  the  decline  In  confidence  In 
the  future  value  of  our  money.  Is  a 
ruinous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to 
result? 

It  can  be  avoided  only  if  President  Tru- 
man will  plan  First,  a  balanced  budget: 
second,  instruct  OPA  that  production  of 
goods  must  be  their  paramount  objective ; 
and  third,  announce  the  date  for  the  end 
of  the  OPA. 

These  three  simple  acts  are  immediate 
leadership  responsibilities.  Only  the.se 
actions  promptly  can  prevent  a  smash-up 
in  reconversion. 

If  these  three  steps  are  not  taken 
promptly,  disaster  Is  ahead— and  not  too 
distant  Who  says  so?  The  history 
books. 

HisTOBT  or  paicz-rixiKc  is  a  secord 
or  usASTxa 

Fiat  Money  Inflation  in  France,  bv 
Andrew  Dickson  White,  details  a  French 
price-fixing  experiment  that  our  OPA 
has  paralleled  to  date.  It  ended  in  hun- 
ger and  misery,  and  before  It  was  over 
the  streets  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
common  people.  How  Nazi  Oermany 
Has  Controlled  Business  issued  by  the 
Brookings  Institute,  details  price  control 
under  Hitler.    That  report  outlines  Nazi 
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price-fixing  policies.     OPA  today  Is  Its 
almost  exact  duplicate. 

The  causes  of  inflation  In  America  go 
back  many  years.  But  the  battle  against 
inflation  thus  far  has  been  a  constant 
retreat.  Why?  Because  there  is  little 
understanding  of  this  economic  disease. 

WHAT    CttlStB   ItrrLATlOVl 

The  truth  about  inflation  and  the  high 
co.st  of  living  is  not  so  easy  to  understand 
as  propaganda  slogans.  But  the  truth 
will  be  a  more  digestible  and  helpful  diet 
for  the  American  people.  What  causes 
inflation' 

The  OPA  says  that  high  prices  bring 
inflation.  Let  us  measure  that  claim 
against  the  testimony  of  the  top  admin- 
istration man  on  money  and  prices,  Mar- 
riner  Eccles. 

In  offlrial  hearings.  Mr.  Eccles.  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  testi- 
fied: 

Inflation  comes  from  appropriations  of 
congressional  or  legislative  bodies  In  excess 
of  their  willingness  to  impose  taxes  to  pay  for 
the  expenditures. 

Compare  that  statement  of  what 
causes  inflation  with  the  OPA's  claim. 
Either  Eccles  or  the  OPA  is  deceiving  us. 

Stated  more  simply.  Mr.  Eccles  de- 
clares that  when  the  Government  spends 
more  than  the  amount  it  collects  in  taxes 
it  is  Inflating.  So  inflation  begins  with 
deficit  spending.  We  will  not  remedy 
this  situation  until  this  fact  is  generally 
understood  Deficit  spending  is  the 
cause  of  inflation  and  high  prices  are  the 
consequence. 

What  does  a  parent  do  with  a  child  who 
gets  the  stomach  ache  from  eating  green 
apples?  Obviously  the  vital  move  is  to 
stop  the  child  from  eating  green  apples. 
Similarly,  to  stop  inflation,  first  deficit 
spending  must  be  stopped.  The  admin- 
istration must  balance  the  Budget. 

CAN    THE   OPA   STOP    PRICE    RISES? 

Millions  of  humble  citizens  have  been 
led  by  propaganda  to  believe  that  the 
OPA  can  stop  higher  prices.  What  are 
the  facts? 

The  OPA  did  a  necessary  Job  of  war- 
time price  control.  The  OPA  Was  used 
to  prevent  sharp  price  rises  resulting 
from  short  production  of  civilian  goods. 
But  the  war  is  over  Now  shortages  can 
exist  only  if  the  OPA  causes  them  by 
shackling  production.  There  is  no  short- 
age In  America  of  productive  capacity. 

OPA   IS  NOW  OPEE.\TlNC  AS   A   NARCOTIC 

The  OPA  does  not  stop  price  rises  be- 
cause the  OPA  does  not  combat  the  cause 
of  price  rises — inflationary  deficit  spend- 
ing. The  OPA  now  operates  as  a  nar- 
cotic. A  drug  which  conceals  pain  or 
othe.  symptoms  can  deceive  an  ill  per- 
son, and  such  a  delusion  may  be  fatal. 

We  face  the  danger  that  the  OPA  may 
now  similarly  mislead  us.  Deficit-financ- 
ing goes  unnoticed  by  the  same  groups 
that  want  the  OPA  continued.  Thus  the 
OPA  already  is  fooling  these  people  into 
believing  price  controls  can  evade  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  OPA  now  has  a  further  evil  effect. 
A  drug  often  stops  normal  healing  proc- 
esses. Now  the  OPA  is  preventing  nat- 
ural economic  healing  processes  from 
keeping  prices  down. 

For  example,  ordinarily  a  rcarcity  of 
bricks  results  in  a  higlier  price  for  bricks. 


That  Increase  both  causes  many  fac- 
tories to  step  up  production  and  also 
slows  down  demand.  Both  the  increased 
supply  and  decreased  demand  multiply 
the  supply  of  brick.  The  Increased  sup- 
ply maket  a  market  surplus  and  this  con- 
dition brings  prices  down  again. 

The  OPA  prevented  that  natural  rem- 
edy from  expanding  brick  output  for  6 
months  in  1945.  As  a  direct  result, 
thousands  of  homes  for  veterans  were 
delayed  many  months.  Finally  OPA  ad- 
justed the  price,  brick  labor  wages  were 
raised,  and  with  adequate  labor  the 
brick  output  is  increasing  sharply. 

IF     RECKLESS     SPENDING     CONTINTJES    CAN     PRICE 
FIXING    STOP    HIGHER    PRICES? 

What  is  ahead  if  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  create  billions  of  dollars  of  ex- 
cess purchasing  power,  and  tries  to  hide 
this  evil  by  price-fixing? 

We  then  face  one  of  two  alternatives. 

One  alternative  is  much  higher  prices, 
by  black  markets  or  official  prices.  In 
either  case  the  frugal,  thrifty,  and  trust- 
ing citizens  will  he  systematically  and 
ruthlessly  cheated  by  their  Government. 
The  buying  power  of  their  savings,  now 
in  war  bonds,  insurance,  and  other  dollar 
obligations  will  become  smaller  and 
smaller.  During  inflation,  those  who 
have  invested  their  savings  in  forms  of 
cash,  present  or  future,  have  a  uniform 
fate.  They  all  get  poor.  That  hap- 
pened in  Germany  and  elsewhere. 

Already  price  rises  from  diluting  our 
money  is  bringing  distress  to  the  humble 
people  and  workers  generally.  It  is  re- 
warding the  cold-bloodeu,  cunning,  and 
heartless  It  Is  destroying  honesty 
among  all  citizens  by  frequently  requir- 
ing black-market  deals  to  get  necessities 
of  life. 

As  individual  economic  distress  be- 
comes acute,  serious  social  disorders  are 
probable. 

The  President  and  Congress  have  been 
warned  about  this  danger  many  times. 
But  even  President  Truman  does  not 
seem  to  comprehend  that  the  root  evil 
is  the  deflcit  spending,  and  not  the  high 
prices  that  must  result  from  more  dollars 
than  goods. 

IS  AN  AMERICAN  GESTAPO  AHEAD? 

The  American  people  have  not  been 
told  about  the  other  alternative  of  con- 
tinued deficit  spending.  It  is  ruthless 
regimentation.  Price  fixing  Is  crippling 
production.  As  plants  lose  money  and 
close  down,  goods  disappear  from  the 
market  place.  Then  a  ruthless  gestapo 
is  set  up  to  cope  with  the  shortage 
scramble  to  get  food,  clothing,  and  shel- 
ter. Witness  the  effect  of  the  closing 
already  of  over  500  butter-making  plants. 

The  Nazis  controlled  inflation  by 
using  a  gestapo.  Already  the  OPA  is 
copying  the  mild  early  methods  of  the 
Nazis.  Ruthless  gestapo  methods  will 
come  later,  unless  OPA  is  soon  elim- 
inated. 

LABORING   PEOPLE   ARE  CHIEF  VICTIMS 

Always  the  crushing  blow  of  price 
control  falls  hardest  on  the  working 
people  and  the  white-collar  classes. 
That  Is  why  the  humble  people  of  Amer- 
ica are  so  disturbed  today. 

The  fixed  incomes  and  small  earnings 
of  teachers,  public  employees,  and  pen- 
sioners cannot  stand  large  price  rises. 


Will  the  frugal  financial  independence 
of  the  great  middle  classes  of  America 
be  broken  and  destroyed?  Undoubtedly 
the  communistic  elements  in  the  OPA 
gleefully  anticipate  such  a  catastrophe. 
But  I  am  likewise  sure  the  patriotic 
Americans  within  the  Administration  do 
not  want  this  tragedy  to  happen. 

E»resident  Truman  and  the  OPA  can 
tell  the  people  the  truth — that  deflcit 
spending  causes  price  rises  by  creating 
purchasing  power  in  excess  of  produc- 
tion. They  can  also  tell  the  people  that 
price-fixing  slows  down  production  and 
creates  the  shortages  that  make  prices 
go  up.  Only  a  balanced  budget,  plus  a 
Government  policy  that  encourages  full 
production,  will  keep  prices  down.  In 
this  direction  is  found  the  only  genuine 
solution  for  the  high  cost  of  li\ing. 
Extending  the  OPA  without  such  ac- 
tion puts  us  in  the  position  of  the  opium 
smoker  who  knows  that  the  habit  will 
destroy  him,  but  who  lacks  the  courage 
to  face  the  distress  resulting  from  break- 
ing the  habit. 

Extending  the  OPA  without  balancing 
the  Budget  and  encouraging  full  pro- 
duction will  make  black  marketeering, 
bootlegging,  and  thievery  necessary  for 
survival.  It  will  destroy  the  funda- 
mental morality  upon  which  our  Chris- 
tian civilization  is  based.  How?  By 
crippling  production.  OPA  will  make  le- 
gally impo.<;sible  the  satisfaction  of 
human  needs  for  food,  clothing,  and 
housing.  But  these  needs  must  be  met. 
Americans  will  satisfy  them  by  transac- 
tions outside  the  law.  Our  current  ex- 
periences with  black  markets,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  prohibition  era.  have 
demonstrated  that  Americans  know  no 
law  when  their  needs  or  appetites  are 
thwarted  by  arbitrary  governmental  de- 
crees. 

Should  the  OPA  be  extended?  Only 
if  these  three  conditions  are  met:  First, 
if  Congress  secures  assurance  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  of  genuine  cooperation  in 
balancing  the  Budget;  second.  If  Con- 
gress can  get  adequate-  assurance  that 
the  pledge  Mr.  Bowles  made  at  Hart- 
ford June  15,  1945,  will  no  longer  be  sim- 
ply campaign  oratory  for  the  OPA.  That 
pledge  declared  "that  OPA  pricing  pol- 
icy shall  not  stand  in  the  way  of  all-out 
production  of  civilian  goods  and  services 
which  is  the  only  flnal  answer  to  tre- 
mendous inflationary  pressures  now 
threatening  our  economy."  And.  third. 
If  the  extension  provides  for  its  elim- 
ination by  a  definite  date. 

Should  Congress  now  fail  to  insist  on 
the  restoration  of  free  production  and 
free  markets  quickly,  it  will  mean  that 
this  generation  has  given  up  for  a  mess 
of  temporary  pottage  the  American 
birthright  of  liberty,  Justice,  and  oppor- 
tunity. 


Oregon's  Tax  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  oaxGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1946 

Mr.    ANGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record, 
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I  indlude  the  following  article  by  Tom  C. 

Watimn  from  the  Sunday" Journal.  Port- 
Ore«..  of  December  16. 1945: 
EVILS  THiXATBt  OucoN's  Tax  Bconomt 
Tom  C.  Watscn.  Multaomali  County 
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n  Stuart  Mills,  noted  English  phlloao- 

and  economist,  once  said: 

I^lstory   shows   that   great   economic   and 

forces  flow  like  a  tide  over  communities 
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statesmen  foresee  whst  time  is  thus 
,  and  try  to  shape  Infitliutiona  and 
mens  thoughts  In  accordance  with  the 
that  is  Hllently  coming  on.     The  un- 
are  those  who  bring  nothing  construe- 
to  the  process,  snd  who  greatly  imperil 
uture  of  mankind  by  leaving  great  ques- 
to    be    fought    out    between    Ignorant 
e  en  one  hand,  and  Ignorant  opposition 
on  the  other." 
writer  lays  no  claim  to  prophetic  wl*- 
but  It  must  be  apparent  to  a  great  many 
we  are  now  faced  with  what  may  well 
^naltfered  as  the  moet  critical   national 
Intamatlonal  economic  problem  ever  ex- 
•nced  in  world  history, 
matter   what   pattern    Is   adopted    for 
national  acooomy.  we   may    well   be 
that  high  taxes  will  prevail  in  spite 
efforts  to  postpone  the  liquidation  of 
public  obligations,  and  let  us  hope  tbat 
people,  through  its  own  Initiative  ami 
h   our   national   and   local   lawmakers 
administrators,  will  not  promulgate  un- 
addltlonal  excessive  tax  burdens, 
the  reconversion  period,  as  well  as 
normal  peacetimes,  moat  careful  oon- 
must  be  given  to  prevent  the  power 
tion  to  utterly  destroy  the  ability  to 
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LqCAI.    TAX    BtTaOKX    DIf«ZLATXO    TO    INCOMX 

our  State  of  Oregon  prior  to  the  recent 
and  in  many  other  States,  the  bulk  of 
local  tax  burden  was  not  related  to  In- 
T^e  prlnciprl  source  of  tax  revenue 
derived  from  property      Property.  In  Its 
forms,  is  the  foundation  and  •ource 
wealth  and  Income  of  whatever  nature, 
turally  foUowa  that  excaasive  tax   bur- 
Imposed  on   property   tenda  to  exert  a 
and  destructive  Influence  on  all  In- 
of   both    business  and   Isbor      Such   a 
gradually  brtreds  economic  depres- 
and  leads  to  eventual  bankruptcy  fol- 
by   moral    and    mental   defjeneracy   of 
of  our  people 

taxation  in  Oregon  In  its  present 

will    aoon    reach    a    dangerous    point 

property     confiscation     iinlsM 

sotirces  ot  public  revenue  can  be  fotind 

ieve  the  tax  preasure  on  property      This 

Is  further  accentuated  by  the  In- 

extenslon  of  subsidies  In   the  form 

y-tax  exemptions  which  are  taking 

arming   proportions      The   diminishing 

of  taxable  property  In  the  State  is 

to  aaauBM  the  additional  tax  burden 

from  nontaxable  property,  although 

property  receives  the  same  t>cnc- 

ind  protection  of  governmental  service 

taxable   property   but   at   no  cost    to   Its 

for  this  service 

rty    tax    exemptions    have   been    too 

Interpreted  and  too  freely  grant- 

Hs  a  general  rule,  tax  exemption  laws  In 

state  have  t>een  rather  hxisely  drawn. 

have  not  only  been   too  freely 

ed,  but  the  lawa.  In  many  respects,  are 

in  apeclAc  directive*  In  the  applica- 

of  the  laws.     This  ambiguity  leads  to 

piarhng  conjectures  as  to  where   to 

the  line  between  taaaMe  and  noutax- 

prupertles 

Is   doubtful   If  many  of  our  taxpayers 

4waTe  of  the  fact  that  subsidies  In  the 

of  tax  exemptions  are  granted  to  seme 

property  of  certain  proflt-aeeking  en- 

that  arc  not  of  an  alMaMaynary  or 

ifubUc  ciuuacter.  In  Multoaowiah  County 
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alone  these  exemptions  amount  to  nearly 
$3,500,000  of  aMimrrt  value  on  the  ctirrent 
property  tax  roll. 

WhUe  the  total  value  of  all  tax-exempt 
property  In  Multnomah  Ck)unty  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  it  is  probable  that  the  fig- 
ure win  run  well  over  $100,000,000  In  assess- 
able value,  which  Is  approximately  one-flfth 
of  the  total  asseescd  value  in  the  county. 

Tax  exemptions  for  property  of  the  State 
and  its  political  subdivijilons  are  vital  and 
necessary  to  public  welfare.  But  there  are 
two  schools  of  thought  as  to  what,  if  any. 
exemption  should  extend  to  privately  owned 
property  of  other  Institutions.  This  Is  a 
matter  for  the  people  and  Its  lawmakers  to 
decide. 

The  fsct  remaitts  that  Increasing  demands 
for  more  governmental  service  and  increasing 
tax-exemption  demands  for  nonpubllcly 
owned  property  are  exerting  a  tremendous 
tax  load  pressure  against  taxable  property. 
This  tendency  dlscotunges  home  ownership 
and  industrial  expansion. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  new  industries  to 
locate  in  Oregon  we  should  at  least  be  able 
to  show  a  fair  and  reasonable  tax  rate 

The  value  o'  all  tax-exempt  public  and 
privately  owned  property  In  the  State  rep- 
resents a  very  considerable  amount  There 
Is  no  existing  record  of  the  summation  of 
this  value:  but  through  an  act  of  the  1945 
Isglaiature.  the  aaaeeaor  of  each  county  oi  the 
State,  commencing  with  the  19(6  assessment, 
will  be  required  to  evaluate  tax-exempt  prop- 
erties and  report  the  summaries  snnually  to 
the  State  tax  commission  It  Is  hoped  that 
these  reports  may  provide  sufficient  facts  to 
form  a  basU  for  future  constructive  legisla- 
tion without  endangering  public  and  quasi- 
public  Irstltuttons. 


rxDniAi.  MouuNGS  VAarn.T  ikc 

Closely  correlated  to  the  subject  of  State 
and  local  tax-exempted  property  Is  th<>  mat- 
ter of  the  Increasing  encroachmentii  of  land 
acquiremenu  by  the  Federal  OovtmaMnt 
from  the  SUtes  and  their  subdlimioiM 

At  the  present  time  approximately  54  per- 
cent of  the  land  area  of  Oregon  is  federally 
owned  and  tax  exempt 

A  few  of  the  counties  receive  some  revenue 
from  r^vrsted  OreRon  snd  California  railroad 
grant  lands  and  from  war  emergency  botis- 
Ing  projects.  According  to  reports  froo  |ov- 
emmental  sources  more  than  60  pctcent  of 
the  land  area  of  the  11  Western  States  is 
owned  by  the  On t ted  SXrX^f  and  Federal  ac- 
quisitions, excluslv  of  military  requirements. 
are  building  Lf  at  the  approximate  rate  of 
1.000.000  acres  per  year 

According  to  a  report  of  Septenrbe.  1944 
of  an  interim  committee  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congrew  appointed  to  make  a  study 
at  public  lands  In  connection  with  the  effect 
ot  tax  exemptions  on  State  and  local  gov- 
erxunent.  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  created  fiscal  problems  in 
a  number  of  the  counties  of  Orefon  Also. 
In  the  Portland  area,  shipyards  and  defence 
establishment'  have  created  problems  sim- 
ilar to  thoee  created  in  other  areas  Ex- 
oerpU  from  the  report  are  quoted  as  follows: 

"Multnomah  County.  Oreg  :  This  is  the 
smallest  county  In  area  In  the  State.  It  has 
273.00$  acres.  About  one- third  of  that  area 
la  occupied  by  the  city  of  Portland  and  Its 
Immedlute  suburban  district.  In  the  last 
year  73  000  acres,  or  27  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  county  were  federally  owned. 
oe.OOO  acres  being  forest  land,  and  the  re- 
mulnmit  being  various  Federal  agencies  It 
was  broiight  out  that  the  area  of  the  port 
of  Portland  has  -een  one  of  the  large«t  de- 
velopments In  the  ahlplNilMli^  program:  the 
Maritime  Cotnmiasloa.  tba  Paderal  Housing 
Admimstration.  the  Navy.  Bonneville  Ad- 
ministration have  made  some  special  ac- 
quisitions, have  acquired  tracts  of  land,  not 
large  In  area,  but  among  the  highest  valued 
land  In  the  city  ot  Pcn^l.-^nd  and  In  Mult- 
mwaah  County.  The  tax  Um  on  the  prop- 
erty acquired  for  the  air  bate  by  the  Marl- 


time  Commission  now  amo\ints  to  over  $600,- 
000  annually  in  Multnomah  County. 

"With  reference  to  the  question  of  acquisi- 
tion of  lands.  *he  cities  of  the  State  of  Oregon 
have  not  been  very  greatly  hurt  in  the  lands 
taken  over  However,  the  city  of  Portland 
has  been  hurt  and  other  cities  can  be  hurt, 
in  that  If  Isndf  wlthotrt  a  corporate  boundary 
of  the  city  are  taken  over  then  the  addi- 
tional burden  of  county  taxes  on  that  prop- 
erty will  be  thrown  on  the  remaining  prop- 
erty of  the  county  and  the  cities  will  then 
have  to  bear  an  additional  burden  of  the 
property  tax 

•The  combined  levies  of  counties,  schools, 
snd  cities  In  the  State  of  Oregon  tor  cities 
over  3.500  population  last  year  averaged  62 
mUls.  The  average  assessed  valuation  ran 
somewhere  between  45  and  50  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  It  is  obvious  that  $C  20  taxes  on 
that  valuation  Is  excessive  If  there  la  more 
thrown  In  that  tax.  there  will  be  a  practical 
limitation  reached  where  additional  uxes 
can't  be  charged,  and  that  Is  aside  from  our 
constitutional  limitation  If  that  practical 
limitation  is  reached,  hen  certain  services 
of  the  Government  will  not  be  given  and 
citizens  will  demand  those  services,  and  It  Is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  they  will  be  fur- 
nished by  a  more  centralized  government. 
and  It  will  continue  the  trend  toward  cen- 
tralization of  government  and  take  it  away 
from  the  people  where  It  should  be." 

BtJUC   or    ACQUISITIOMS   IK    WXSTSXM    8TATZS 

The  bulk  of  all  Federal  acquultions  of 
lands  for  national  purposea  has  been  ac- 
quired In  the  11  Western  States.  These  t  p- 
propriatlons  have  reached  such  proportions 
as  to  seriously  reduce  the  tax  revenue  pro- 
ducing area  of  these  States. 

The  cost  of  government  is  increasing  m  rel- 
ative proportion  to  the  rapidly  increasing 
populations  In  these  Western  States.  Coni«- 
quently  the  gradual  encroachment  at  Federal 
ownership  of  property  in  the  area  is  (veseiit- 
Ing  a  serious  fiscal  problem 

The  burden  created  by  this  problem  should 
be  shared  by  the  other  37  States  of  the  Union. 
and  a  fair  distribution  of  the  load  could  be 
accomplished  through  payments  of  taxes  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  the  States  In 
which  the  property  acquisitlonji  have  b<en 
made.  The  matter  of  som"  such  relief  is 
under  eooalderatlon  by  the  Congreaa  at  the 
present  time  This  should  be  given  further 
impetus  by  »he  motivated  interest  of  citl74ns 
and  public  officials. 

It  U  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  all  pri>p- 
erty  situated  In  any  locality  of  a  sovere  gn 
State,  spproprlated  for  any  national  puMlc 
use  other  than  for  the  corporate  admlnlst-a- 
tiV3  use  of  the  Federal  Government  shculd 
bear  Its  fair  relative  share  in  the  support  of 
the  locai  government  In  which  It  Is  situated 

Unless  our  people  make  an  organized  und 
concerted  effort  to  solve  these  fiscal  problems 
provoked  by  Increasing  tax  exemptions,  prop- 
erty taxes  will  aooa  rsach  the  danger  po  nt 
approechlng  property  confiscation  It  is  h  gh 
time  that  the  people  of  our  Oregon  commu  ti- 
tles should  take  an  active  Interest  in  ^he 
problem  here  presented. 


Address  Before  Breen  McCraclen  Post, 
Americaii  Legion 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON  WILUAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  eanKSTLVAMiA 
IN  THE  HOCSB  Of  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Th^Tsday.  February  14.  1346 

Mr  GRANAHAN.  Mr  Speaker,  in  ;ic- 
cordsace  with  my  unanlmous-cons<;nt 
requagi,  which  was  granted.  I  am  insert- 
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Ing  the  following  remarks  which  I  made 
on  February  11.  1946.  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Sixth  District,  the  American  Legion,  at 
the  Breen  McCracken  Post.  No.  270,  1 
North  Fiftieth  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

I  suppose  It  was  inevitable  to  have  been 
introduced  to  you  as  Congressman  William 
T.  GRANAHAN.  While  I  am  proud  of  the 
opportunity  to  serve  you  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  I  think  I  should  prefer  to 
speak  to  you  tonight  as  Just  Bill  Grana- 
HAN— legionnaire. 

Among  you  tonight  I  see  a  good  many 
young  fellows.  They  are  the  fellows  who  Just 
polished  off  the  minor  Incidents  we've  been 
bothered  with  during  the  last  5  years.  They 
are  the  fellows  who  have  taken  part  In  the 
greatest  war  in  history  We  of  World  War  I 
can  appreciate  to  some  extent  the  hardships 
you  have  endufed.  Ours  was  the  lesser;  yes, 
yours,  the  greatest  in  worlds  history. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  all  war  is 
tough.  War  is  cruel  and  ugly.  No  matter 
what  your  Job  in  the  armed  forces;  no  matter 
where  you  found  yourself — stateside  or  over- 
seas— war  was  tough  for  you  In  relation  to 
your  civilirn  status.  The  discipline  you 
endured;  the  physical  punishment  you  took; 
the  long  hours  of  watchful  waiting;  the  days 
and  months  of  gnawing  loneliness  you  suf- 
fered were  experienced  by  all  men.  in  all  wars. 
The  difference  was  In  the  degrees  we  expe- 
rienced It— not  in  the  things  themselves 

Recognizing  this,  then,  we  can  sense  a  spir- 
it of  comradeship  between  men  of  both  wars. 
We  can  acknowledge  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  legionnaire  of  yesterday,  and  the 
legionnaire  of  today.  Our  experiences  were 
pretty  much  the  same  except  they  happened 
to  different  individuals,  in  different  genera- 
tions, and  in  varying  degrees.  The  thing 
itself  ever  remains  the  same— ugly,  horrible, 
wasteful. 

There  are  those  who  take  the  position  the 
new  veteian  needs  an  organization  of  his 
own.  They  say  he  needs  to  be  the  keeper 
of  his  own  destiny.  They  say  that  we.  of 
the  first  world  war.  cannot  bridge  the  gap 
between  us.  They  say  all  these  things  not 
really  believing  them  because  they  can't  be 
true.     Logic  tells  us  they  can't  be  true. 

Everyday  In  Congress  I  bridge  that  gap.  In 
fact,  for  me.  there  Is  no  gap. 

Man's  problems,  fundamentally  are  the 
same.  He  Is  hungry,  tired,  sick— he  may  be 
all  of  those  things  together,  and  at  the 
same  time,  but  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  he  served  in  World  War  I  or  World 
War  II.  He  can  be  Jvist  as  hungry,  tired,  or 
sick,  as  those  who  served  In  either  war  or 
for  that  matter,  in  no  war  at  all.  The  differ- 
ence lies  In  the  degreee  of  his  suffering.  The 
treatment  Is  Invariably  the  same. 

No  matter  what  a  new  organization  can 
accomplish,  the  American  Legion  has  already 
accomplished.  No  matter  what  problem  the 
new  veteran  can,  and  does,  present,  the 
American  Legion  Is  already  familiar  with  It — 
and  its  treatment.  Years  of  bitterness, 
heartache,  and  men's  lives  have  gone  Into 
the  growth  of  the  American  Legion.  Today 
It  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  greatness  of 
the  American  Ideal: 

"For  God  and  country;  to  uphold  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution:  to  maintain  law  and 
order;  to  Inculcate  a  sense  of  individual 
obligation  to  the  community,  SUte.  and  Na- 
tion; to  combat  the  autocracy  of  both  the 
classes  and  the  masses;  to  make  right  the 
master  of  might;  to  promote  peace  and  good 
will  on  earth;  to  safeguard  and  transmit  to 
posterity  the  principles  of  Justice,  freedom, 
and  democracy." 

Can  any  new  organization  do  more  than 
that? 

Yes,  comrades,  there  Is  a  kindred  spirit 
between  us  cf  the  last  war  and  those  of  this. 
We  have  all  made  the  same  Identical  sacri- 
fices and  pretty  much  for  the  tame  purposes. 
We  served  cur  Nation  to  the  best  of  cur  Indi- 
vidual ability  and  we  can  face  the  future  with 


pride  in  the  knowledge  that  we  were  strong, 
fearless  Americans — Americans  who  bow  be- 
fore no  man;  Americans  who  have  never 
been  vanquished  in  battle;  Americans  who 
stand  ready  to  defend,  again  and  again,  the 
great  principles  of  democracy. 

Yes;  we  have  won  wars,  but  what  about  the 
peace? 

I  don't  mean  peace  as  we  have  come  to 
read  about  it  in  the  press.  I  mean  the  Indi- 
vidual peace  of  each  man  and  his  family.  I 
mean  the  peace  of  mind  and  soul  so  precious 
to  every  man.  I  mean  the  peace  that  comes 
only  from  Individual  security,  a  Job,  medical 
care,  education,  and  the  right  to  free  enter- 
prise. 

What  about  these  things?  How  will  they 
be  accomplished  and  by  whom? 

The  answer  to  that  lies  In  legislation  which 
only  you  can  make  possible.  You  can  make 
it  possible  by  your  desire  to  accomplish  cer- 
tain alms.  You  can  make  It  possible  by  look- 
ing upon  me — and  all  elected  officials — as 
your  friends.  1  am  not  only  willing  to 
create — and  endeavor  to  have  passed — legis- 
lation beneficial  to  veterans — I  am  eager.  I 
want  to  do  It  because  I  am  one  of  you.  I 
understand  your  problems  and  I  want  to 
help. 

I  can't  do  It  without  your  help.  1  need 
your  support,  your  energy  and  your  power  to 
make  my  office  effective.  We  cannot  pass  our 
days  in  apathy  toward  ihese  problen^s  and 
expect  satisfactory  results.  We  cannot,  feel- 
ing secure  In  our  own  Job.  Ignore  the  ccm- 
rade  who  h&f^  none.  We  cannot  find  satisfac- 
tion In  cur  own  health  knowing  our  comrade 
nec-ds  care.  We  cannot  be  pleased  with  our 
own  well-being,  knowing  our  comrade  shews 
the  burning  marks  of  war  on  his  mind  and 
body. 

We  have  got  to  be  strong  in  unity  to  help 
one  another.  We  cannot  be  divided  in  ideas 
and  Ideals.  We  cannot  allow  our  comrades 
to  foster  small.  Ineffective  organizations  and 
hope  to  accomplish  the  things  for  which  this. 
and  other,  wars  were  fought.  We  must  go 
forth  and  preach  the  gospel  of  unity  and  one- 
ness of  purpose  we  have  got  to  back  ourselves 
to  win  If  this  war  for  security  of  the  Indi- 
vidual Is  to  mean  anything  more  than  empty 
phrases  and  vacant,  useless  lives. 

We  mu«t  be  living  examples  of  man's  re- 
sponsibility to  man. 

I  stand  ready  to  help  you  with  every  ounce 
of  energy:  every  waking  minute:  with  every 
resource  at  my  command.  I  am  a  Legion- 
naire. I  am  a  veteran.  I  am  a  CongreEsman. 
I  am  your  elected  representative  because  you 
helped  to  make  me  so.  I  can  do  much  on  my 
own  Initiative.  I  can  do  more  with  your  help. 
To  me  this  need  for  helping  our  fellcw 
man  Is  more  than  Just  an  Ideal — It  Is  a  deep 
and  abiding  conviction  that  therein  lies  the 
salvation  of  all  mankind.  We  must  give  to 
get.  We  must  help  each  other.  We  must 
have  faith  in  each  other:  faith  In  the  future; 
and  above  all.  faith  in  ourselves.  Only  with 
the  deepest  of  faith  in  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses of  our  fellcw  man  can  we  progress. 

Tonight,  right  now.  there  are  those  who 
cry  out  In  anguish  for  help.  They  are  here: 
they  are  In  foreign  lands;  they  are  every- 
where— the  world  over.  They  need  us.  They 
need  you.  They  need  me.  We.  comrade,  need 
each  other.    I'm  ready.    Are  you? 


Housing  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS- 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 


Record.  I  include  herewith  an  article 
from  the  February  1946  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist.  ofiBcial  maga- 
zine of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor: 

HOUSING  CRISIS 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Its 
central  labor  unions,  building  and  construc- 
tion trades  councils,  and  other  affiliates  in 
local  communities  are  organized  and  prepared 
to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  cooperation  to 
the  industry  and  to  the  government.  Fed- 
eral and  local.  In  a  concerted  drive  to  meet 
the  Nation's  critical  housing  shortage. 

The  building  and  construction  trade  unions 
of  the  A.  F.  cf  L.  are  formulating  a  series  of 
positive  programs  to  assure  to  the  Nation  an 
ample  supply  of  buildiiig  trades  mechanics 
and  aborers  in  all  classiflcatlcns  of  skill  in 
every  community  to  build  the  volume  of 
housing  construction  urgently  required  under 
the  existing  conditions. 

Fullest  cooperation  is  l>elng  given  by  our 
unions  in  developing  and  putting  into  effect 
apprentice-training  programs  to  provide  em- 
p'oyment  opportunities  under  fair  labor 
standards  to  returning  veterans  and  to  work- 
ers displaced  from  war  jobs  Our  unions  have 
assumed  their  full  share  of  respKjnslblllty  in 
expediting  these  programs,  which  have  al- 
ready been  set  up  in  cooperation  with  con- 
struction contractors  under  the  standards 
approved  by  the  Apprentice  Training  S?rvlce 
of  the  D?partment  of  Labor.  There  are  to- 
dav  nearly  12.000  contractors  who  have  Joined 
with  unions  In  establishing  area-wide  pro- 
grams In  800  communities  The  executive 
counsel  commends  the  building  and  ccnstruc- 
ticn  trades  department  for  its  leadership  in 
this  vital   work 

Acute  shortage  of  certain  scarce  building 
materials  is  the  biggest  barrier  in  the  way 
of  rapid  expansion  of  home  construction. 
We  urge  the  adoption  of  the  following  emer- 
gency programs  to  accelerate  increased  home 
construction  and  expedite  reconversion: 

1.  Congressional  appropriation  to  estab- 
lish a  revolving  fund  for  loans  and  special 
financial  aids  to  building  materials  manu- 
facturers which  would  enable  them  to  ex- 
pand production  to  capacity  volume.  Re- 
quirement of  minimum  wage  standards  as  a 
condition  of  such  financial  aid 

2.  Immediate  action  to  raise  the  low  wages 
which  prevail  In  the  manufacture  of  certain 
building  materials  to  a  fair  standard.  Pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  price  adjustments 
in  cases  where  wages  have  been  actually  cor- 
rected, but  only  where  there  is  a  proved  need 
to  modify  price  ceilings  for  this  purpose. 

3.  A  tempKDrary  emergency  program  of  al- 
location of  scarce  building  materials  which 
would : 

(a)  Assure  a  supply  of  materials  for  the 
essential  minimum  of  Industrial  and  other 
nonresidential  construction,  and 

(b)  Direct  the  fiow  of  the  bulk  of  building 
materials  Into  the  construction  of  moderate- 
priced  and  low-rent  homes  under  firm  quality 
standards.  This  temporary  allocation  pro- 
gram should  be  decentralized  in  order  to  fit 
the  needs  of  different  areas  and  should  be 
subject  to  quarterly  revision.  Allocation 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  the  supply 
of  materials  is  adequate. 

Wage  incomes  are  being  generally  reduced. 
Wage  earners  and  veterans  must  be  pro- 
tected against  further  increases  In  the  cost 
of  living  due  to  the  Infiated  cost  of  shelter. 
Continuation  of  effective  rent  control  until 
the  supply  of  rental  dwellings  Is  adequate 
is  a  vital  necessity  to  all  workers  and  to  the 
whole  Nation. 

The  postwar  housing  emergency  was  ag- 
gravated but  not  created  by  the  war  It  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  quarter  century  of  failure 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  mcderate- 
prlced  homes  within  reach  of  families  of 
small  means. 

America's  housing  emergency  will  not  be 
met  by  emergency  means  alone.    We  make 
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e  nphatlc   call   upon   CongreM  to   enact 
wUhc  ut  delay  the  Warner -UeDder-Talt  gen- 
loualng  bill.  S.  1583.  which  embodies  a 
long-range  {>rcgram  for  housing  famlltrs  of 
li  iccmea  with  the  maximum  reliance  on 
private  enterprise  ard  local  Initiative 

bipartisan    legislation    contains    the 
ob]ectives   of    tb«    national    housing 
formulated  by  the  A.  P  of  L..  and  has 
I  inquaiifled  support  of  the  great  ibmb  of 
•amera.     It  Is  the  only  program  which 
I  troTlde  the  complete  answer  to  America  s 
need, 
executive  council   welcomes  the   ap- 
pom  ment  of  Wllaon  Wyatt  as  the  national 
expediter,   and   hU   nomination    as 
tor     of     the     National     Housing 
The  A    F   of  L   will  give  Mr    Wyatt 
cooperation   in   every  sound  meaimra 
undertakes  to  accomplish  his  difficult  task. 
latlon-wlde  drive  Just  launched  by  Pres- 
WlUlam  Qreen  and  Chairman  Harry  C 
at  the  A    P   of  L.  houRlni;  committee 
I  oomrounltles  for  labor's  active  aid  In 
rr^ing  out  local  ho«lBtnf  profftttma  Is  evl- 
of  labor's  preparcdnaw  to  make  a  real 
eonthbutlon  to  the  public  Interest. 


Open  Letter  to  the  CoDfresi  of  the 
United  Statei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF  CALirORNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  R«Pa«B«WTATTVg3 


Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  eitend  my  remarks.  I  am  IncludmR  an 
artlile  appearing  In  the  February  1946 
Issu !  of  Seapower.  by  Ralph  A.  Bard, 
president  of  the  Navy  League  of.  the 
Uni  ed  States: 
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VTATXS  mOM   SALPH    A     SAaO 


president   of   the   Navy   League   of   the 
States.  I  want  to  comment  on  Presl- 
Truman's  recommendations  to  Congress 
the  unification  of  the  anaed  aerv- 
Whlle    the   Navy   League   agrees   that 
of  the   armed   forces   must   b« 
pUabed.  we  do  not  agree  with  the  pro- 
as outlined  by  President  Trxunan  In  two 
respects. 
President  Truman  held  his  pres- 
J  ilgh  office  and  acted  as  Commander  In 
of    the    armed    forces    for    but    a    few 
f  the  war  Jxwt  concluded,  his  pre»- 
deflnltely  Indicates  that  he  Is  well 
and  that  his  conclusions  as  to  the 
for  coordination  are  sound      How- 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  President, 
other  orten  who  have  served  their  coun- 
Kfyally  and  with  distinction  have  been  In 
better  position,  over  a  longer  period 
to  observe   the  operations   of   the 
force*   both   on    land.    In   connection 
their  business  procedures,  and  In   the 
and  their  honest  views  deserva  thought- 
id  deat>«rate  consideration  before  final 
Ls  taken.     That  there  Is  no  need  for 
discussion   of   this   most   Important 
we  do  not  agree. 

both   for   the   Navy   League   and 

my  own  experience  aa  Aaslstant  and 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  4>,   years 

July  1.   IMS.  I  respectfully  disagree 

the  President's  conclusions  aa  to  the 

method  of  achieving  this  ooordlnatlon 

important  parts  of  his  program. 

believe  that  the  top  military  command 

reside  In  a  Joint  chiefs  of  staff  rather 

In   a   single  chief   of  staff:    the  Joint 

I  of  Staff  ahotild  be  composed  of  the 
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Chiet  of  Staff  to  the  President,  and  the  mili- 
tary hssds  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces. 

Ws  also  t)clleTe  that  the  civilian  control 
of  the  armed  lorces.  which,  under  the  Presi- 
dent's pi^in.  would  be  a  single  Secretary  of 
National  Defense,  should  not  be  placed  In  the 
hands  of  one  man  appointed  by  the  President, 
but  that  It  should  reside  In  a  national  secu- 
rity council  composed  of  the  Secretary  nf 
State.  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Secretary  of  Air.  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Security  Resources  Board,  an 
agency  which  shuuid  be  created  to  coordlnats 
doracsUc  and  economic  policies  somewhat 
comparable  to  the  War  Production  Board  In 
the  war  Just  concluded  Either  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  ccuid  be  the  Chair- 
man of  thl\ National  Security  Council  or  th« 
President  could  appoint  the  Chairm.in. 

It  Is  our  opinion  that  this  is  the  type  of 
control  of  the  military  forces  of  this  country 
which  fits  a  democracy  such  as  ours  and 
which  I  am  convinced  that  majority  of  our 
Citizens  would  support   and   prefer 

No  single  IndUidual  except  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  elected  and  not 
appointed,  has  ever  been  In  control  of  both 
the  Army  and  the  Navy  In  our  history,  and 
this  autocratic  power  over  our  military  forces 
In  the  hands  of  any  Individual,  either  a  mili- 
tary man  or  a  civilian  Secreury  not  elected 
by  the  people  but  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, IS  not  In  line  with  our  past  democratic 
procsdur*.  and  auch  a  departure  from  prece- 
dsat  Is  unnsessaary  at  this  time.  1(  ever. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  can  be  made  mure 
effective  under  the  program  as  outlined  by 
the  President  with  thsse  two  changes. 

Decisions  of  greatest  Importance  emanat- 
ing from  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stuff  or  a  National 
Security  Council  will  have  received  more 
expert  consideration,  with  a  broader  view- 
point, and  should  be  wiser  than  those  ema- 
nating from  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  or  a  single 
Secretary  of  National  Defense,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  such  dedslona  will  be  more  readily 
accepted  by  our  cltixens.  This  will  be  par- 
ticularly true  if  we  are  to  have  compulaory 
military  service. 

It  Is  our  belief  that,  with  these  two  Im- 
portant changes  In  the  plan  presented  by 
President  Truman,  a  coordinated  program 
acceptable  to  all  branches  of  the  senrlce  and 
to  the  great  majority  of  oiu:  citizens  can  be 
worked  out. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  noJNon 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  February  1946  issue  of  the 
American  Federationist,  official  maga- 
xine  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor: 

paid   ^ONTXOL 

America  Is  already  afflicted  with  a  high 
spending  fever— the  unmistakable  first  symp- 
tom of  inflation.  The  flush  of  false  pros- 
perity can  be  detected  not  only  In  Wall 
Street  but  in  every  grocery  store  in  the  Na- 
tion. Prompt  actlcm  Is  required  to  check  the 
Infection. 

Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  eco- 
nomic upheavals  travel  In  the  wake  of  wars. 
The  uncontrolled  boom  that  followed  World 
War  I  collapsed  In  1M9  with  a  shock  which 
upset  the  entire  world's  economy.  In  Amer- 
ica the  ensuing  rtsrw luu  was  never  over- 


come tmtll  a  new  war  started.  Our  country 
must  not  embark  upon  that  dlsavtrous  c/cle 
again. 

Yet  conditions  are  ripe  for  another  i!CO- 
nomlc  spree  The  American  pe(  pie.  starved 
during  the  war  for  necessities  aud  comf3rts 
which  modern  civilization  provides,  arc  st  un- 
peding  empty  markets,  begging  for  a  chi.nce 
to  spend  their  savings  in  a  hurry  Spec  Jla- 
tlve  activities  nnd  luxury  spending  are  ret  ch- 
Ing  iMW  heights.  Presstire  for  higher  prices 
obtains  powerful  support  from  the  short  igca 
of  supplies  and  material!)  which  Inevitably 
Will  continue  for  many  months,  until  oro- 
ductlon  for  peacetime  needs  reaches  greater 
volume. 

Under  these  clrc\unstances  It  would  be 
suicidal  for  our  Government  to  drop  jrlre 
controls  on  June  30  when  the  present  law 
expires. 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congrem  to 
extend  the  law  for  another  year  until  June 
30.  1M7.  The  executive  council  of  the  Air:er- 
Ican  Federation  of  Labor  supports  that  rec- 
ommendation. It  also  urgew  that  action  be 
tpkrn  promptly  because  uncertainty  ei  to 
fu'ure  policy  already  is  slowing  down  pro- 
duction Business  Is  reluctant  to  make  ad- 
vance commitments  in  the  dark. 

Let  It  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  regards 
price  control  as  a  necessary  evil  In  normal 
times  we  would  vigorously  oppose  any  Hucb 
Government  Interference  with  a  free  ec-)no- 
mv  Even  now.  controls  xhnuld  l>e  exer<  Ised 
cautiously  and  selectively.  The  mordent 
production  of  any  particular  article  cmnes 
within  safe  ran^e  of  meeting  the  demanM  for 
It.  the  OPA  should  remove  Its  artificial  ceil- 
ings and  allow  natural  competitive  forc<>s  to 
bring  the  selling  price  down  to  its  na'ural 
level 

The  administration  of  price  control  dur- 
ing and  after  the  war  has  been  spotty  and 
needs  to  be  tightened  up  Even  with  orlce 
control,  the  Government  admits  the  cc>8t 
of  living  has  gone  up  30  percent  since  IMl 
The  actual  flgure  la  closer  to  60  percent.  In 
our  opinion,  because  of  the  devious  art  flees 
by  which  the  law  has  been  evaded  anc  the 
public  victlmlr*d. 

Despite  the  many  obvious  failures  of  price 
control,  the  American  people  realize  how 
much  worse  they  would  have  fared  without 
It.  They  also  understand  how  dangerous  It 
would  be  to  drop  price  controls  now.  For 
example,  rent  ceilings,  which  have  been  fair- 
ly successfully  enforced,  would  burst  right 
through  the  roof  because  of  the  acute  hous- 
ing shortage 

It  has  been  argued  that  price  controls  can- 
not be  maintained  without  parallel  wage 
controls  The  impression  seems  to  be  that 
the  Government  has  dropped  wage  con'rols. 
This  Is  not  the  case.  The  Government's 
policy,  administered  by  the  new  Wage  Sta- 
bilization Board,  forbids  the  granting  of 
wage  increases  which  would  be  used  a?  the 
basis  for  an  employer's  demand  for  a  higher 
price  celling  Departures  from  this  rul*-  will 
be  made  only  in  exceptional  hardship  cases. 


Hon.  J.  Harry  McGrefor,  of  Ohio,  Offers 
Aid  to  Housing  Needs  and  Urges  Stop- 
piof  Exports  of  Critical  Buildinf  Mate- 
rials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\  ES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  MCGREGOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  hous- 
Ing  ifi  one  of  the  major  problems  con- 
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fronting  us  at  this  time.  Legislation  will 
soon  come  before  the  Congress  covering 
this  subject.  I  am  wondering  if  any  leg- 
islation is  actually  needed.  Would  it  not 
be  better  to  do  away  with  some  of  the 
strangling  rules  and  regulations  that  are 
now  hindering  production,  construction 
and  repair,  so  that  our  people  can  be 
given  a  free  opportunity  to  carry  on  this 
program  with  a  minimum  of  Federal 
regulation.s.  I  think  we  are  all  in  agree- 
ment that  housing  should  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  new  national  housing  executive, 
Wilson  Wyatt.  recently  made  a  suggestion 
that  Congress  enact  legislation  to  put 
ceiling  prices  on  all  houses,  old  as  well 
as  new,  and  that  price  controls  be  ex- 
tended to  building  lots  in  cities  as  the 
means  of  bringing  the  cost  of  housing 
down  intr  line  with  veterans'  pocket- 
bocks.  Another  Federal  official  has  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  .subsidies  to  spur 
construction.  Congress  will  soon  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  deride  what 
policy  they  want  to  follow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  contend  that  regimen- 
tation and  subsidies  are  the  stock  solu- 
tions of  bureaucrats  to  any  problem.  I 
insist  that  we  tackle  this  problem  with 
logical  'veapons  and  not  simply  allow 
more  controls  and  more  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  facts  of  the  housing  situation 
are  well  known.  The  cost  of  home  build- 
ing could  be  materially  reduced  if  com- 
mon sense  were  applied.  Wartime  re- 
strictions were  imposed  on  home  build- 
ing to  save  materials  and  labor.  Home 
building  is  one  of  the  basic  hopes  for 
high  postwpr  empIoTncnt.  and  cer- 
tainly, Mr.  Speaker,  the  country  needs 
millions  of  new  houses. 

I  am  of  the  firm  conviction  that  man- 
datory restrictions  discourage  new 
building.  Inflate  the  price  of  homes 
already  built,  and  allow  black  market  in 
housing.  Federal  directives  and  red  tape 
are  preventing  private  capital  from  con- 
structing new  homes  and  from  making 
nece.«;sary  repairs. 

I  firmly  Ijelieve  that  private  industry 
can  and  wil'  build  new  houses  at  fair 
prices  If  they  are  not  "bossed"  by  Wash- 
ington bureaus.  What  my  people  want  is 
an  opportunity  to  build  and  repair  with- 
out Government  interference  and  access 
to  the  materials  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  building  supplies  are 
critical.  Such  being  the  case,  why  are 
we  shipping  millions  upon  millions  of 
board  measure  feet  of  lumber  prefabri- 
cated houses,  and  other  critical  housing 
materials  to  foreign  countries?  Let  us 
look  at  the  record  in  order  to  prove  that 
we  are  not  doing  everything  possible  to 
help  the  housing  situation.  Recently  I 
contacted  the  Foreign  Trade  Division  of 
the  "Bureau  of  the  Census  and  asked 
them  to  give  me  figures  relating  to  the 
export  of  lumber  and  building  materials 
during  the  year  of  1945.  I  find  in  the  fig- 
ures obtained  that  we  exported  from  the 
United  States  in  1945  the  following 
amount  oi  lumber,  in  round  figures: 

January.  28.090,000  feet:  February, 
32,000,000  feet:  March.  29.000.000  feet; 
April,  26,000,000  feet:  May,  30.000.000 
feet:  June,  24.000,000  feet:  July.  38,- 
000,000  feet:  August.  44,000  000  feet; 
September,  41,000.000  feet;  October,  43,- 


000.000  feet:  November,  39,000,000  feet; 
December,  49.000,000  feet. 

This  represents  approximately  423,- 
000.000  feet  of  lumber  exported  for  the 
year  of  1945. 

Under  the  quota  set  up  by  the  present 
Civilian  Production  Administration, 
they  are  contemplating  exporting  1,000,- 
000.000  feet  of  lumber  in  1946,  and.  Mr. 
Speaker,  definite  arrangements  are  now 
in  effect  to  export  225,000.000  feet  of 
this  lumber  during  the  first  3  months  of 
this  year. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  are  exporting 
approximately  300,000  doors,  trims,  and 
so  forth,  per  month  that  are  necessary 
for  house  construction,  14,925.000  brick 
p.r  month,  and  nearly  3,000.000  square 
feet  of  plaster  and  wallboard:  also.  I 
might  add  that  we  are  exporting  in  ex- 
cess of  27,000  bath  tubs  and  fixtures  per 
month. 

Now,  I  firmly  believe  that.  In  all  fair- 
ness, we  should  put  the  blame  where  it 
rightfully  belongs,  and  I,  therefore,  in- 
sist that  our  Government  immediately 
stop  exporting  this  building  material 
which  is  so  critical  in  our  country  and 
which  Is  so  badly  needed  for  house  con- 
struction and  repair  work. 

In  order  that  my  colleagues  may  know 
where  some  of  this  lumber  has  l>een  ex- 
ported, I  beg  to  cite  the  record  as  fur- 
nished me  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  and.  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  fair,  I  am  citing  figures  cover- 
ing the  period  since  VJ-day: 

To  Canada  there  were  exported  from 
the  United  States,  in  Octol>er,  5,249,000 
board  feet  of  lumber:  November,  5,710,- 
000  board  feet  of  lumber;  December, 
4,539,000  board  feet  cf  lumber. 

To  Cuba:  October,  1,705  000  board 
feet  of  lumber:  November,  2.053,000 
board  feet  of  lumber;  December,  1,506,- 
OCO  board  feet  of  lumber. 

To  Mexico:  October,  1,253000  board 
feet  of  lumber:  November,  892.000  beard 
feet  of  lumber;  Dacembcr.  1.363.0C0  board 
feet  of  lumber. 

To  United  Kingdom:  O:tober.  20.247,- 
000  board  feet  of  lumber;  Novemljer.  11,- 
141.000  board  feet  of  lumber;  December. 
29,310.000  board  feet  of  lumber. 

To  the  Netherlands:  October.  1.103,- 
000  board  feet  of  lumber;  November, 
622,000  board  feet  of  lumber;  December, 
613,C03  board  feet  of  lumt>er. 

To  Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan:  Oc- 
tober. 3  898.000  board  feet  of  lumber; 
November,  2,795.000  board  feet  of  lumlier. 

In  addition  to  this,  may  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  October  1945 
we  shipped  1.159,462  square  feet  of  plas- 
ter and  wallboard  to  France,  and  in  No- 
vember 1.471.928  square  feet  cf  plaster 
and  wallboard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  program  of 
exporting  is  seriously  affecting  the  entire 
building  program  within  the  United 
States,  and  especially  affecting  our  vet- 
erans in  their  efforts  to  secure  homes 
upon  their  return  from  servict;  overseas. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  have  a  greater 
demand  for  housing  material  than  we 
have  the  supply,  but  it  certainly  seems 
ridiculous  to  me  that  we  continue  to  re- 
duce that  supply  by  this  large  program 
of  export.  I  think  this  administration 
should  take  immediate  action  and,  be- 
fore coining  to  Congress  &nd  suggesting 


a  continuation  of  bureaucratic  control, 
it  should  stop  the  exportation  of  liunber 
and  other  building  materials.  We  want 
to  truthfully  say  we  are  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  in  our  endeavors  to  solve  the 
housing  problem.  Let  us  give  some  defi- 
nite consideration  to  our  people  here  at 
home. 


What  Price  Strikes? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Kan.sas  City  Labor  Bulletin  is  the  official 
weekly  publication  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  local  unions  In  the 
greater  Kansas  City  area. 

In  the  issue  of  February  8.  1946.  the 
editor.  George  J.  Harrison,  points  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  A.  F.  of  L.  unions 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  benefits  for 
their  members  with  a  very  few  strikes, 
and  that  they  have  kept  their  demands 
within  such  a  range  that  wage  hikes 
would  not  require  price  hikes.  He  ob- 
serves that  when  wage  demands  are  such 
that  price  ceilings  must  be  lifted  the 
workers  obtain  no  real  gain,  but  in  fact 
sustain  a  serious  loss. 

In  the  same  editorial  column  Mr.  Har- 
rison presented  the  following: 

WHAT  DOES  A  STRIKE  COST? 

Some  strikes  are  unavoidable  because 
management  refuses  to  bargain  in  good  faith. 
The  AFL  maintains,  however,  that  a  strike 
should  be  the  last  resort,  used  only  alter 
genuine  efforts  at  collective  bargaining,  con- 
ciliation, and  arbitration  have  failed.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear.  Count  the  cost  of  a 
strike  to  the  workers: 

Suppose  the  workers  are  earning  an  aver- 
age wage  of  $1  per  hour.  The  company  offers 
an  Increase  of  12  cents  to  $1.12.  but  the  union 
turns  down  th'"  offer  because  they  think  a 
Government  board  may  give  them  more. 
They  go  on  strik*^  and  stay  out  for  8  weeks. 
Each  worker  loses  an  average  of  tSoB  (pay 
for  8  weeks  of  40  hours  at  «1.12  an  houi). 
At  the  end  of  that  time  the  Government 
board  awards  18  cents,  6  cents  more  than  the 
company  offered.  The  company  accepts  the 
award  and  grants  18  cents,  but  It  will  take 
the  workers  nearly  3  years'  work  before  this 
extra  6  cents  wUl  amount  to  enough  to 
repay  their  loss.  If.  as  seems  more  likely, 
the  company  refuses  to  accept  the  awaixl 
and  gives  only  3  cents  more  (15  cents  In  all), 
then  it  will  take  the  workers  nearly  6  years 
of  work  before  their  extra  3  cents  per  hour 
will  add  up  to  the  amount  they  lost  by  ths 
strike,  if  the  extra  3  cents  per  hour  will  add 
up  to  the  amount  they  lost  by  the  strike.  If 
the  extra  3  cents  or  6  cents  breaks  a  price 
ceilirg,  workers  may  take  losses  they  can 
never  regain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  workers  hod 
avoided  the  strike  and  used  every  means  to 
build  up  a  sound  relationship  of  good  will 
between  their  union  and  the  company,  and 
both  sides  had  turned  their  attention  to 
getting  out  production,  they  could  have 
gained  much  mere  than  the  extra  3  centa 
or  6  cents  in  further  wage  Increases.  They 
could  have  saved  their  strike  loss  and  won 
public  good  will  by  turning  out  the  products 
other  people  were  waiting  to  buy.  That  is 
why  responsible  AFL  leaders  bargain  In  good 
faith  and  make  every  effort  to  avoid  strikes. 
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T  le  sound,  logical,  common  sense  ot 
this  editorial  should  appeal  to  the  rea- 
•onng  of  every  member  of  organiied 
llbi  ir  in  every  instance  where  wage  ques- 
Uot  s  are  discussed. 

V  '1th  such  a  labor  philosophy  prevail- 
ing is  it  any  wonder  that  in  Kansas, 
Am  irican  Federation  of  liabor  unions 
are 
maj 


able  to  pomt  to  their  record  of  no 
or  strikes  either  during  the  war  or 
sln(e  VJ-day?  It  is  a  record  of  labor- 
management  harmony  unsurpassed  in 
any)  of  the  other  States. 
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Samples  of  CIO  Leadership 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  lujNois 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATn'ES 
Thursday.  February  14,  1946 

Iktr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Walter 
Rei  ther.  leader  of  the  General  Motors 
stri  ce.  and  his  brother.  Victor  Reuther, 
one  i  went  on  a  tour  of  social  engineering 
1  urope.  This  was  in  1933.  They  liked 
Communl.st  set-up  in  Russia  so  well 
they  spent  16  months  working  in  a 
Communist  factory  in  Gorske  in  order 
<irient  themselves  in  the  industrial 
syst'm  of  Russia.  They  returned  to  the 
ed  States  in  1935  and  were  leaders 
Michigan  sit-down  strikes  of  1937. 
Reuther  brothers  were  Socialists 
befc  re  they  went  on  their  tour  of  Europe. 
Tod  ly  they  condemn  the  American  way 
fe  and  out  free  enterprise  system. 
Vlctpr  Reuther  in  an  article  in  Common 
magazine  says: 

Pr  vate    ownership    of    monopolistic    in- 

diutrles  (General  liotors)  muat  be  replaced 

tynoM  of  social   ownership  such  as   TV  A 

cooperatives,    all    fundamentally   demo- 

■  In  character. 


tie 
Tie 


cratiB 

Tliis  quote,  coupled  with  their  Social- 
ist background  and  their  Communist  m- 
doctnnation  while  in  Russia,  gives  the 
key  to  the  Reuther  brothers'  program 
for  ttie  future  of  American  industry.  Is 
that  the  road  we  want  to  travel? 

Ml.  Speaker.  In  connection  with  my 
statements  concerning  the  Reuther 
broUiers  as  leaders  of  the  CIO,  and  to 
abtm  bow  ruthless  and  inaccurate  the 
C30  leaders  are  In  their  publicity  pro- 
gram .  how  they  distort  facts  in  an  effort 
to  fu  ther  their  power.  I  include  as  a  part 
of  myr  remarks  the  following  article  by 
Fnni  Kent,  taken  from  the  Washing- 
ton livening  Star  of  February'  13.  1946: 
The  3Mr*T  Oamb  or  PoLmcs— Warrw  Bats 
CICr»  ATTrruDc  PMYEwre  RcAaoNABLS  Ac- 
rawo  or  Claims 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 
••era  that  since  th«  inauguration 
tha  ago  of  the  calculated  tflort  U)  fore* 
■aion  of  both  industry  and  Oovern- 
to  tta  demands,  the  character  of  tha 
CIO  irgumenta.  the  absurdity  of  its  acctisa- 
tlfOiu  and  the  general  qualltv  of  ita  propa- 
§umta  wotild  make  it  impassible  for  reason- 
aUy  a  nuible  persons  to  accept  its  claims  or 
lu  position. 

the  CIO  has  great  publicity  advan- 

>ver  the  uther  side,  but  the  stuff  It  has 

out  rveently  Is  so  largely  phony 

that,  bowcver  palatable  it 


Tru! 


may  be  to  the  gullible  masses,  it  Is  dlfBcult 
to  understand  bow  It  can  fall  to  revolt  any 
fairly  Informed  person.  The  truth  Is  that 
In  Its  controversy  with  the  General  Motors 
and  the  United  States  Steel,  the  CIO  has 
utilized  Its  sui>erlor  propaganda  position  to 
consistently  dUtort  the  facu  and  misrepre- 
sent its  opponents. 

DisTomoN  or  facts  chasctd 
Normally  that  would  seem  a  serious  charge 
•MiAst  any  organisation.  It  is  not  a  serious 
charge  against  the  CIO  because  there  isn  t 
even  a  pretense  of  being  accurate  or  fair 
about  Its  propaganda  or  about  Its  propagand- 
Isu.  They  are  unconcealedly  determined  to 
present  the  best  case  for  themselves  and  the 
worst  for  industry  with  which  they  possibly 
can  get  by.  regardless  of  the  facts. 

With  an  easier  and  less  costly  access  to  the 
channel.^  of  communication.  It  is  their  shame- 
less practice  not  only  to  denounce  as  false 
everything  the  other  side  puts  out  but  to 
repeat  their  own  false  sutements  after  they 
have  been  disproved  Unencumbered  by 
ethics  or  standards,  the  CIO  propagandlsu 
regard  that  as  a  perfectly  sound  policy  and 
are  rather  contemptuous  at  the  failure  of  in- 
dustry to  operate  along  the  same  lines 

EXAMPtlS  AU  PLntTirXTT. 

Examples  of  CIO  distortion  are  plentiful. 
In  the  General  Motors  strUes  the  basic 
charge  was  that  there  is  an  "organlaed  plot" 
upon  the  part  of  the  automobile  Industry  to 
"destroy  organized  labor  "■  Over  and  over 
thU  was  repeated.  And  then  Pord  and 
Chrysler  signed  up  and  settled  with  the 
union,  leaving  General  Motors  to  fight  alone. 

This  seemed  the  complete  answer  to  the 
"plot"  charge,  but  It  has  not  prevented  It  from 
being  repeated  and  repeated  again  and  again. 
A  second  example  is  the  charge  that  United 
SUtes  Steel  would  receive  under  the  existing 
tax  law  a  huge  relund  as  a  result  of  the  shut- 
down. ^ 

United  States  Steel  promptly  answered  that 
it  would  receive  no  refund  at  all.  quoting  the 
law  and  clUng  figures.  Completely  ignoring 
the  figures  and  the  reply,  the  CIO  merely  re- 
peaU  the  charge. 

CIO    ALTKSa  ATTTTUOE 

Another  striking  example  is  the  CIO  atti- 
tude toward  the  President.  When  Mr.  Tru- 
man first  made  his  fact-finding  proposal 
Philip  Murray  and  his  publicity  machine  de- 
nounced It  as  a  ••vicious  betrayal  of  labor  "• 
But  when  Mr  Trumans  Pact-Pindlng  Board 
recommended  an  18-percent  Increase  and  Mr 
Truman  approved.  Mr  Mtirray  and  his  aides 
eagerly  lined  up  behind  the  President  and 
have  been  berating  the  company  for  •defying 
the  Government." 

If  Mr.  Truman  had  not  created  his  Pact- 
Plnding  Board  and  endorsed  the  18-percent 
Increase  (which  is  more  than  they  expected 
*o  f^when  they  stsrted  their  strike),  it  U 
conceded  the  union  woiild  hare  no  chance  at 
all  of  getting  any  large  Increase  either  In  this 
or  the  steel  strike. 

Tet  s  few  days  ago.  Mr  Thomas,  of  the 
CIO  Automobile  Workers*  Union,  went  before 
a  Senate  committee,  denounced  Members  of 
Congress  as  'old  fuddy  duddles."  and  branded 
Mr.  Truman,  who  saved  his  union  from  de- 
feat, as  •weak  "  This  is  a  sample  of  union 
gratitude  which  politicians  of  both  parties 
might  well  uke  to  heart. 

LKAOKRS  ICNORC  CHAaOH 

Also,  thotigh  the  language  of  Its  eontrscts 
with  the  General  Motors  and  United  Btstes 
Steel  do  not  permit  of  even  s  ressonsble  doubt 
thst  both  strikes  vlolsle  the  existing  con- 
tracu.  the  CIO  leaders  blithely  Ignore  the 
ehnrge  and  continue  to  assert  that  the  com- 
panies, acting  In  bad  faith,  are  out  to  'de- 
•troy  organised  labor." 

AetoaUy.  there  U  not  on  record  any  cam- 
paign publicity  of  such  consistent  disregard 
for  the  truth  and  such  wholehearted  mls- 
represenution  of  the  situation.    The  appeal 


Is  entirely  to  the  emotions,  through  Mnsa- 
tlonal  allegations  which  are  continued  with 
vnabated  enthusiasm  long  after  they  have 
been  refuted. 

Through  the  Intervention  on  their  be- 
half of  Preslcent  Truman  (whose  help  they 
accept,  but  whom  they  still  ungratefully 
berate)  the  CIO  has  averted  defeat  The 
ultimate  outcome,  of  course.  wUl  be  a  gain 
In  wages  for  the  workers,  increased  prices 
for  the  companies,  with  the  public  paying 
the  bill  and  Inflation  brought  a  little  closer. 
But  the  methods  and  manners  of  the  CIO 
leadership,  as  revealed  in  these  strikes,  can 
hardly  fail  to  damage  it  In  public  esteem — 
and  in  political  circles. 

General  confidence,  never  very  high,  has 
been  lessened  in  the  intelligence  and  chirac- 
trr  of  the  labor  leadership.  And  the  tol- 
erance of  the  great  unorganized  majority  has 
been  worn  a  little  thinner. 


Maximam  Employment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8T/.TES 

Friday.  February  15  (legislative  daj  ol 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  in  -iew 
of  the  fact  that  those  who  opposed  the 
full  employment  bill  from  the  time  it  was 
first  introduced  are  now  atlemptin;?  to 
misconstrue  and  misinterpret  the  linal 
legislation.  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  an  editorial  en- 
titled "As  a  Starter."  which  appeared  in 
the  Nashville  Tennesseean  on  Februa'y  6. 

This  editorial  states  that  the  full  em- 
ployment act  is  "an  important  pioneer- 
ini?  advance  and  as  such  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  beginning  which  can  be  im- 
proved In  the  light  of  experience."  The 
editorial  also  point.s  out  that  the  final 
legislation  '"Ls  far  better  than  the  si:kly 
thing  concocted  by  the  House  react  .on- 
aries." 

Let  me  also  quote  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  editorial: 

Under  a  liberal  President  and  a  responUble 
Congress  the  substitute  bill  can  be  made  a 
means  to  achieve  an  expanding  prosptruus 
economy.  Under  a  conservative  President 
and  a  recalcitrant  National  Legislature  the 
strongest  measure  possible  could  be  redjced 
to  a  mere  front  behind  which  the  majority 
could  chant  a  pious  belief  in  full  emplov- 
ment  whil-  doing  nothing.  It  all  dep?nds 
upon  the  zeal  and  faith  cf  those  who  ad- 
mlnuter  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  a.<!k  unanlmoa«5  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Nii.«h- 
ville  Tennesseean.  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  be  printed  In  the  Appcndi.c  of 
the  RxcoBD. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  edU(  rial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.5  follows: 

AS  A  BTAKm 

After  a  month  of  conferring,  the  Joint  5?en- 
ate-House  committee  on  the  full  employ- 
ment bill  has  agreed  on  a  compromise  which 
Will  probably  be  enacted  into  law  and  sl|;ned 
by  the  President.  While  it  U  tar  from  the 
formula  proposed  by  President  Roosevelt  en- 
dora«l  at  the  polls  in  the  national  elections 
of  1944.  and  reeommended  by  President  Tru- 
man, it  will  reprwent  an  important  pioneer- 
ing advance  and  as  such  should  be  sccep:ed 
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as  a  beginning  which  can  be  Improved  In  the 
light  of  experience. 

The  compromise  measure  makes  it  the 
Governmenfs  responsibility  to  promote  max- 
imum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
c^iaslng  power.  It  sets  up  a  permanent 
board  of  specialists  in  economics  who  will 
aid  the  President  In  preparing  an  annual 
report  showing  trends  in  employment,  pro- 
duction, and  consumption  and  carrying  the 
President's  recommendations  for  strengthen- 
ing the  economy. 

Though  the  measure  does  not  mention  full 
employment,  it  would  not  prevent  the  Pres- 
ident from  setting  that  as  his  goal  In  sub- 
mitting his  recommendations.  And  though 
nothing  is  said  about  an  annual  budget  of 
production  and  employment,  the  conf-rence 
bill  would  not  make  it  impossible  for  the 
President  to  make  his  recommendations  in 
the  form  of  such  a  budget. 

The  original  bill  provided  nothing  more 
than  a  statement  of  economic  objectives,  ma- 
chinery for  annual  and  quartely  factual 
summaries  of  the  condition  of  our  economic 
health,  and  a  mandate  for  Congress  and  the 
President  to  consider  what  Immediate  steps, 
if  any,  were  necessary  to  keep  the  national 
economy  In  good  health.  The  conference 
bill  weakens  but  does  not  destroy  the  state- 
ment of  economic  objectives.  It  creates  a 
board  which  is  expected  to  Inquire  Into  the 
economic  facts  of  life  less  thoroughly  than 
the  budget  board  set  up  under  the  Senate 
bUl.  but  It  does  leave  the  way  open  througii 
later  legislative  action  to  make  this  agency 
a  most  thorough  research  body  when  time, 
experience,  and  a  better  knowledge  of  politi- 
cal economy  among  our  Congressmen  point 
the  way. 

Under  a  liberal  President  and  a  responsible 
Congress  the  substitute  bill  can  be  made  a 
means  to  achieve  an  expanding,  prosperous 
economy.  Under  a  conservative  President 
and  a  recalcitrant  National  Legislature,  the 
strongest  measure  possible  could  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  front  behind  which  the  majority 
could  chant  a  pious  belief  in  full  employ- 
ment while  doing  nothing.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  zeal  and  faith  of  those  who  admin- 
ister the  act 

In  the  face  of  serious  unemployment,  no 
af^mlnlstration  or  congressional  majority  can 
pursue  a  do-nothing  policy  and  survive.  The 
unhappy  fate  of  the  Hoover  regime  Is  a  re- 
minder. Henceforth,  no  administration 
which  falls  to  take  precautions  to  prevent  a 
break-down  in  the  national  economic  health 
can  long  survive.  The  American  people  take 
no  stock  in  economic  Calvinism.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  economic  cycle  can  be  fore- 
stalled, that  millions  are  not  foreordained 
and  predestined  to  unemplojTnent  and  in- 
security, that  the  commitments  of  science 
and  religion  hold  the  promise  of  a  real  econ- 
omy of  abundance. 

The  half-a-loaf  substitute  full  employ- 
ment bill  makes  It  possible  to  take  pre- 
ventive steps  against  economic  crises.  Thus 
far  we  have  lacked  the  Information  on  pro- 
duction, consumer  demand,  and  the  labor 
supply  to  diagnose  our  economic  health. 
Risks  of  free  enterprise  have  been  grave  be- 
r  use  of  guesses  In  the  dark  about  the  market. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  business 
frilures  anuually  may  be  attributed  to  Ig- 
norance of  the  nature  and  strength  of  con- 
sumer demand,  the  national  stock  of  goods, 
production  plans,  and  other  fundamental 
economic  data.  For  many  years  we  have 
needed  a  national  agency  constantly  collect- 
ing, studying,  end  Interpreting  such  data. 
The  research  staff  to  be  established  will  per- 
form this  all-important  work,  which  of  Itself 
will  remove  many  of  the  unnecessary  risks 
which  have  weighted  the  neck  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

The  bill  also  makes  It  Incumbent  on  the 
Government  to  use  Its  vast  powers  In  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Security  and 
Exchange   Commission,   the   Reconstruction 


Finance  Corporation,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  the  revitalized  Commerce  Depart- 
ment to  achieve  the  goals  of  maximum  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  consumption.  Be- 
yond that  lies  a  budget  of  public  works  held 
In  the  reserve  which  the  President  and  Con- 
gress can  call  upon 

If  the  bill  is  not  what  had  been  hoped  for, 
it  is  far  better  than  the  sickly  thing  con- 
cocted by  the  House  reactionaries.  I.et  It  be 
translated  Into  action  without  further  delay. 
If  the  program  htis  merit,  the  deficiencies 
win  be  supplied. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Alfxacder 
Wiley,  of  Wisconsin 
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HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  15  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  1940 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  New 
Emancipation,"  delivered  by  me  at  a 
banquet  given  by  the  Lincoln  Club,  at 
Louisville,  Ky..  on  February  12,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Abcaham  Lincoln  and  the  New 
Emancitation 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  Lculsvilie  and  In 
Kentucky  in  the  mlUst  of  thorougbbred  Re- 
publicans. 

Yours  is  a  city  and  a  State  with  wt.ich  every 
American  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  is  ac- 
quainted. Your  commonwealth  and  your  city 
are  parts  of  the  woof  and  the  warp  of  this 
great  Nation. 

The  very  mention  of  Kentucky  brings  be- 
fore us  the  panorama  of  the  Nation's  west- 
ward march  It  Is  the  pioneer  land  of  Daniel 
Boone.  Though  known  as  the  Bue  Grass 
State,  It  is  divided  in  sections  which  differ 
sharply  in  geography,  culture,  economics,  and 
activity.  One  Kentucky  Methodist  preacher 
Is  reported  as  saying,  "Heaven  is  a  Kentucky 
of  a  place." 

Your  city  of  Louisville  blends  the  commerce 
and  the  Industry  of  a  northern  city  with  a 
southern  city's  enjoyment  ol  living.  It  speaks 
to  us  who  live  outside  your  borders  In  terms 
of  prosperity  the  Kentucky  Dsrby;  a  city  cf 
beautiful  homes,  churches,  and  schools;  the 
city  where  John  James  Audubon  lived;  a  city 
of  stalwart  men  and  beautiful  women. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  both  of 
your  Senators.  Senator  Basklzt  and  Senator 
STANriLL.  In  the  brief  time  I  have  known 
your  Junior  Senator.  I  have  become  very  fond 
of  him.  He  la  a  man  of  fine  character  and 
ability,  who  Is  interested  not  only  In  the  eco- 
nomics and  pollltcs  of  better  government,  but 
In  the  spiritual  things  of  life.  In  the  short 
time  that  he  has  been  In  the  Senate,  he  has 
made  many  friends  and  Is  doing  pood  work. 
Your  senior  Senator,  though  of  dllferent  po- 
litical faith,  I  have  admired  for  his  ability 
and  energy. 

Your  former  Senator,  now  Congressman 
John  M.  Robsion.  Is  a  Lincoln  type  of  a  fel- 
low. For  hours  he  can  entertain  you  with 
the  stories  and  sayings  of  Lincoln. 

THE  OCCASION  rOS  OtTB  MEETING 

Yes;  I  am  very  happy  to  be  with  you  this 
evening  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred 


and  thirty-seventh  birthday  of  one  of  Ken- 
tucky's sons— one  of  humanity's  truly  great 
men. 

"The  Lord  must  love  the  common  people; 
He  made  so  many  of  them." 

As  you  so  well  know,  my  friends,  these  are 
the  homespun  words  of  the  sixteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
He  spoke  of  the  common  men — the  builders 
of  America,  the  sustalners  of  America — the 
men  of  thrift,  of  industry,  and  tinvlrtion. 
Here  in  America  there  Is  no  caste  system, 
no  classes,  but  every  man  here  Is  a  king  in 
his  own  right. 

The  Lord  must  have  loved  Abe  Lincoln 
Just  as  the  Lord  loves  common  folks.  For 
Abe  Lincoln  was  of  the  stuff  of  common 
folks.  He  lived  and  died  for  common  folks. 
He  lived  and  died  to  set  them  free  and  keep 
them  free  and  united. 

The  Lord  must  have  Icved  Abe  Lincoln, 
for  He  made  this  lowly  backwoodsman  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  greatest  challenge  ever 
faced  by  his  Nation — the  challenge  of  union 
or  division. 

On  February  12,  1809,  he  was  bom  In  a 
log  cabin  over  in  Hodgenvllle,  In  your  fair 
State.  Self-taught,  schooled  In  the  univer- 
sity of  hard  knocks,  he  became  a  r-il  splitter, 
a  storekeeper,  a  country  lawjer.  At  last  he 
rose  to  the  highest  office  of  the  Republic — 
the  Presidency  In  that  ofDce  he  did  his 
noblest  work  In  that  office  he  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

THE  REASON  FOR  THIS  CELEBRATION 

Why  do  we  celebrate  the  birthday  of  this 
humble,  homely  man  in  this  and  every  year? 

This  celebration  is  no  empty  symbol.  It  is 
no  meaningless  gestvire.  no  mere  formality. 

We  celebrate  Abe  Lincoln'  birthday  in 
order  that  we  of  this  generation  may.  In  his 
words,  "dedicpte  ourselves  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  lies  belore  us. '  It  Is  the  work  of 
securing  Justice  for  the  common  man,  the 
work  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  the 
Republic  and  building  a  better  world. 

We  celebrate  Lincoln's  birthday  In  order 
that  we  may  emancipate  ourselves  anew  from 
the  forces  of  bondage  which  rise  in  every 
generation  to  chain  vis  as  Individuals  and  as 
a  nation.  ^ 

We  ce!ebrate  his  birthday  so  as  ta  bring 
about  the  new  emancipation — the  emancipa- 
tion of  ourselves  as  individuals  from  hate 
and  bigotry,  from  doubt  and  fear,  from  worry 
and  inadequacy:  the  emancipation  of  our 
Nation  from  strife  and  subjection  to  selfish 
interests. 

EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  INDIVIDUAL 

Fellow  citizens,  let  us  see  a  few  of  the  per- 
scnal  lessons  which  Ate  Lincoln  taught  us 
and  which  we  may  use  in  our  own  Individual 
lives. 

1    He  taught  us  love  of  the  Republic. 

This  was  Lincoln's  great  love — the  love  of 
the  soil  which  bore  him,  of  the  freedoms 
which  gave  him  opportunity.  Lincoln  re- 
spected his  responsibilities  and  obligations 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  leader  under  the  Re- 
public. He  approached  public  office  ss  a 
servant  of  the  people  and  not  as  their  master. 
He  sought  to  husband  the  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  people  rather  than  to 
squander  them  as  a  prodigal.  He  knzw  that 
he  was  but  the  trustee  of  the  great  values 
which  future  generations  would  enjoy.  And 
he  wanted  to  pass  those  values  to  them  vital 
and  unimpaired. 

He  wanted  to  make  sure  that.  In  his  own 
words: 

•'This  Nation  under  God  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

This,  then.  Is  the  first  of  Lincoln's  great 
loves— the  love  of  the  Republic.  She  needs 
our  love  and  attention  today. 

But  his  heart  was  warm  enough  to  hold 
many  puje  loves,  and  another  cf  them  was 
the  love  of  motherhood. 
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fou  remember  hia  derotcd  words: 

"All  that  I  am  and  all  that  I  ever  bofx  to 
be  I  owe  to  my  sainted  mother." 

W«>e  s»en  Lincoln's  love  of  the  Republic, 
hi  I  love  of  motherhood:  now  let  us  see  more 
ct  bte  lenona  (or  us  Uf  him.  we  know 
iUe  haa  meanrng.     We  want  to  leam 

Next    he   Uught   ua   the   value  of   humor 
I  bo  among  lu  could  forget  his  fama  as  a 
■f  inner  of  wholesome,  rlb-tickhng  yams? 

He  uaed  humor— to  relax  men.  to  refrcah 
m  en.  to  save  them  from  the  iron  grip  of  taut 
ni  rves  and  high  tension  We.  ourselves,  can 
xu  e  humor  today  -to  emancipate  ourselves 
fr^m  th«>«  old  chains  at  nerves  and  tension. 

A  fourt*i  lesson  from  Lincoln's  life  Is  that 
hi    used  prayer  effectively      He  aald: 

"I  have  often  been  driven  to  ray  kneea  In 
|M  »yer  in  the  conviction  that  there  was  no 
ot  fjtr  place  to  go.  ' 

7sa;  Abe  Lincoln  comr  uned  with  hla  Maker 
aid  gained  .'^trengwh  from  hla  Maker.  He 
ki«w  tbut  Of<l  is  greater  than  any  of  our 
pi  oblems  and  could  help  us  to  solve  our  prob- 
le  ns.  Like  the  darky  he  knew  "Lord,  there 
u  nothing  you  and  me  can  t  handle. 
^  And  ao.  Aba  Llnooln  uught  ua  another 
to  laon  a  fifth  laaaon :  How  to  meet  defects 
ai  a  overcome  them  What  dIaappolntmenU 
hi  had.  what  failures,  what  tragedies,  and 
h«  iw  h«  overcame  them  by  faith  and  work. 
B  >  aald:  "I'll  study  and  prepare  and  be  ready 
w:  len  the  opportunity  comes  ■ 

His  beloved  mother.  Nancy  Hanks,  died 
wlien  he  was  but  9  His  sweetheart.  Ann 
Rmiedge.  was  n.ken  from  him.  too  He  en- 
te  ed  busineas.  failed  and  spent  17  years 
ptylng  up  the  debts  of  a  wo.-^hless  partner. 
Hi  tried  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  United 
8tkMs  Land  Office  but  failed.  He  ran  for 
ttoi  Senate  and  failed  He  wss  a  candidate 
fo  •  the  Vice  Prealdency  but  was  defeated  He 
loi  t  out  In  a  race  for  the  Senate  to  Stephen 
IX  uvlss 

Whnt  at  last  am  bMame  President  the 
Be  nth  Moetfad  A  dKartful  Civil  War  came 
Tl  •  Union  (oreaa  Buffered  defeat  after  defeat. 
Vc  toM  nteb  aa  Horace  Orveley  s  called  to  blm 
tu  let  the  South  go 

>ut  Abraham  Lincoln  perarvered  Ha 
•«  UM  sol  mmt§m  hia  pt1n«iplaa  Me  wmild 
i»cl  0own  He  earns  smiiing  thrnugti  and 
Xh  t  fUptiblifl  waa  savail 

"[hat  wotiW  haft  liap|l«»«*  had  ha  llat^tad 
l«  tlia  siren  ftHMt  at  Um  OrMtoya  of  hla  day 
IMI  )>s  all.rwad  M.  gMMII  lo  liMivt    Oura 

in  fUL^i!  *^,  "^  "^  ^*^'  ^  ■•«> 

mmtr  our  r.,riiiii#fit  wntiid  have  iMNiti  tf|. 
«.t»ef  ffurnpe    u,r„  fey  ||m  andlMa  feuds  of 

$99  tmwmu  II  WM  (hat  Oed  rala«d  IM 
Ayi»h»m  Utmin.  Uiit  m»n  of  viiSTaiS 
(Ml  IM  4i«ldad  ailiMtion  whieh  I  iMfa  fm 

f     '        '  '  "•"»•  '"  p«m      The  Uiiton 

I  Vuu  ramamt»«r  iha  w<irda  uf 

iiH  amis.  wtilMM  ymon  the  p«opi«  pw. 
lah  AbfshHin  liaiUi  bad  vuiou.  thwa- 
torh,  Xh0  lUpubltc  stands 

laaaona  add  up  to  greatnaaa.  What 
icaaons  could  you  and  I  learij  from  any 
il— love  of  the  Republic,  love  of  moth- 
•rfe  i>od.  uae  of  humor,  use  of  prayer,  and 
fatih  that  could  not  be  licked,  that  could 
more  mounuins.  Abe  was  a  growing  soui 
Llf>  to  him  waa  i  garden  for  the  aoul  of 
map  to  grow  In. 

KMANCirATION    AS    A    WATION 

l^t.  my  friends.  I  have  said  that  from 
Lincoln  we  can  gain  Inspiration  also 
our  new  emancipation  as  a  Nation.  How? 
11.  Just  listen  to  Abe  Uncoln  telling  ub 
whit,  the  attitude  of  labor  should  be  today 
I  quote: 

•The  strongeet  bond  of  sympathy  ouUlde 

family  relation  ahould  be  the  one  unlt- 

;  all  working  people;  nor  should  this  lead 

war   upon    pa-operty   or   the   owner  of 

Let  not  him  who  la  hotiaeless  pull 

the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor 

dill^ntlj  and  build  one  for  himself;   thus 


for 


M 


the 
Ing 
to 
property. 


by  example  assuring  himself,  his  own  will  be 
safe  from  violence  when  built." 

Hear  what  Abe  Lincoln  teils  ua  today 
about  the  role  of  Oovemment.     I  quote: 

"The  legitimate  object  of  government  Is  to 
do  for  a  ommunlty  of  )  ople  whatever  they 
need  to  have  done,  but  cannot  do  at  all.  or 
cannot  do  so  well  In  their  separate  or  indi- 
vidual capacities  In  all  that  people  can  In- 
dividually do  for  themselves,  the  government 
ourht  not  to  Interfere  ' 

Now.  let  Lincoln  speak  to  us  on  cur  rela- 
tions with  our  former  foes  and  our  care  of 
our  ex-servicemen: 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  a  flrmneas  In  the  right  as  God 
gives  ua  to  sec  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in.  to  bind"  up  the 
Nation's  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle,  for  his  widow  and  his 
orphan,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherlah  a  Just  and  laatlng  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. ' 

But  there  are  so  many  other  great 
thoug>  ta  of  Lincoln  which  have  dynamic 
meaning  to  us  today.  Listen  to  these,  good 
friends,  on  how  we  may  triumph  over  our 
dlOctiltiee: 

"Intelligence,  patriotism.  Christianity,  and 
a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who  has  never  yet 
forsaken  this  favored  land  are  still  competent 
to  adjust  in  the  beat  way  all  our  present 
dlfBculty  " 

It  was  Abe  Lincoln,  too.  who  told  ua  of 
the  need  for  national  unity      He  said: 

"A  house  divided  against  Itself  cannot 
stand  " 

It  wsA  Abe  Lincoln  who  told  us  how  to 
face  great  new  challecges.  nuch  aa  those  of 
the  atomic  age.    He  said: 

"The  dogmaa  of  the  quiet  past  are  Inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present  The  occaalon 
Is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion  As  our  case  Is  new, 
so  we  must  think  snew  and  set  anew  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves,  and  then  we  shall 
save  our  country  '• 

Tea:  it  was  Lincoln,  too.  who  taught  ua  to 
respect  the  traditions  of  the  past  while  mtOf- 
ing  ahead  in  prograaa  Here  are  his  worda 
I  dn  not  mean  to  say  that  we  are  bound 
lo  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our  fsthers 
did  To  do  so  would  be  td  dMMfd  all  the 
tifhtt  of  etirrtnt  Mperlence.  to  reject  all 
prucraaa,  tU  lip»d»Mnnt  Whst  t  do  say 
Is  that  If  »e  would  supplant  the  opirtintis 
and  Poliey  of  «ur  fathara  iti  any  mme  w» 
•iMWd  dd  M  ttpnn    evuierife   «o  rnncttiaiVe 

Mid  irfliNMM  M  tlffar.  that  even  iha ir  great 
authnrlir.  fairly  tmutgmt  •n4  wdgJMtf, 
•«mM4  atdltd  " 

Add  M,  my  friends,  v«  have  viaitMl  wHh 
%h»  CirMt  ImantiMiior-  III  »ti«  (HinddNf  mnI 
«»rde  Mid  apirtl,  ud  ua  tan*  «  r-w  wgnuni 
MdMply  the  sMne  to  the  (Jhallangat  of  th* 

rPMNMftt 

■VliMNO    a    MTTM    wrato 
One  of  the  reap.  n   i   have 

atated  are  upon  ua  .^       .  .g  a  better 

world.  It  u  a  reepouaiUility  which  Uncoln 
carried  on  so  well  but  which  we  of  this 
generation.  In  this  atomic  age.  muat  advance 
still  further 

It  U  my  belief  that  every  American  might 
well  In  hla  own  mind  prepare  a  statement 
of  hla  creed  for  a  belter  world 

Let  me  preaent  to  you  a  few  points  In 
what  constitutes  my  own  creed  for  a  better 
world. 

I  believe  that  the  United  Nations  Organl- 
aatlon  will  be  a  success  and  will  be  adequate 
to  lu  responslbUitlee  If  the  peoples  of  earth 
follow  the  Injunction  of  Lincoln  and  dis- 
enthrall themselves  Disenthrall  themselves 
from  what,  you  ask?  Prom  limited  man- 
made  views,  from  international  Itist  for 
power,  from  Internailoiial  rlTaU-lea— eco- 
nomic and  political. 

Individually,  and  as  a  Nation,  It  Is  well  for 
ua  to  remember  the  soog  of  Solomon,  wherein 
It  la  written: 


'Take  (from)  us.  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil 
the  vlnea.  few  our  vines  have  tender  grapes." 
These  ancient  words  are  partlctil.j'ly  appli- 
cable today  to  international  relations.  The 
"little  foxes"  of  misunderstanding  and  fear. 
at  home  and  abroad,  are  gnawing  at  the 
Infant  vines,  and  devouring  the  embryonic 
grapea  of  International  relationship.  The 
snarls  of  recrimination  can  be  heard  in  the 
air.  Let  us  hope  that  these  differences  are 
coming  out  In  the  open  to  be  eliminated  and 
that  the  United  Nations  OrganlzaUon  will 
become  effective 

Lincoln  said.  "As  our  ciise  is  new.  so  we 
mtut  think  anew  and  act  anew."  This  call.'^ 
for  putting  first  things  £ri>t.  It  calls  for 
keeping  our  perspective  and  not  magnifying 
the  molehills  of  International  difference 
in'o  mountains.  We  must  be  patient.  We 
must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  for  all 
time  to  come.  We  must  consider  issues  from 
the  other  nations'  point  of  view  There  are 
many  things  that  luiite  us.  But  on  those 
things  that  would  divide  us.  we  muat  seek  to 
find  a  common  ground  for  adjustment.  Tea. 
we  must  iron  out  dlsa^eements  in  s  rational 
manner.  As  Individuals,  so  with  nations,  let 
ua  develop  poise,  not  polaon.  within  our- 
aelvee — humility,  not  bravado — reatraiut.  not 
rashness. 

We  know  that  the  mere  signing  ol  treaties 
or  internntlonal  agreements  will  be  of  no 
effect  unless  there  is  back  of  the  contracting 
parties  the  will,  the  intent,  the  piupoae.  and 
the  faith  to  fulfill  thoee  agreements.  Wf 
must  not  lose  our  hope  and  our  faith  for  a 
JiMt  and  lasting  peace 

In  Lincoln  s  words,  "the  occaalon  is  piled 
high  with  difficulties  '•  The  carnage  of  World 
War  n  stares  tis  all  In  the  face  The  threat 
of  the  atomic  txMnb  and  rocket  warfare  hanga 
over  mankind  The  world's  need  is  for  world 
undersUnding  (And  nevr  before  waa  there 
such  a  need  i  This  should  spur  tlM  nation* 
to  a  demonstration  of  their  adeqttaey 

America,  as  the  mmt  ble«Nied  Kation  on 
earth,  has  the  responsibility  of  being  a  good 
aamarttan.  helping  the  world,  so  It  can  again 
beennte  eompeUnt  to  help  Iteelf  The  road 
ahead  is  no  easy  t'mtl  It  is  filled  with  dif> 
flcultta^-jree;  eveti  road  blorka— whirh  mti»f 
be  rMIMiead  America  must  not  ba  divided 
'    '•  *rp»i  Like  Lincoln,  we 

fise  witi.  >M 


fftitMMo  A  nms  AMniifA 

Tits  littentatloiial  hdygg  of  <  must 

nut   be   divided,   siid   AWtflf  «  houar 

■Hitl  iMH  IM  divided,  in  urdtr  tlMt  we  may 
ftmdnfuH»  meet  iii«  urdfcHma  m  the 
Ndrnty  preveiu  n*a  gffdl  dMd  tif  Am<ri«. 
lAday  !•  '  ■•  f'lij  pti*du«i|m^  ""'iioui  suoh 
full  pr  ■<    su«h  Unlr  'i  pioduC' 

lUiit,  Ihta  rtuMiiii  may  be  m  !/i  ntntous  lit' 
rialiiin  If  tills  taksa  place,  wa  will  iiut  be 
■Me  tu  pay  with  sound  morioy  the  iiuerMi 
on  our  MOO/WO.OOO  000  natwml  debt  We 
will  not  be  sble  to  fulfill  -"rnaiional 

responsibiluiet  for  relief  ai  ■  ^n  trade 

Americans  miut  unite  to  gain  full  ana 
Uninterrupted  production  The  epidemic  ol 
strikes  must  be  halted  for  the  good  of  the 
general  public,  for  the  good  of  labor,  and  for 
the  good  of  management  But  how  are  we 
going  to  do  all  thU? 

I  have  proposed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
a  10-polnt  program  dealgned  to  get  full  pro- 
duction no-sr  May  I  read  to  you  the  Items 
of  this  program? 

1.  Reevaluate  tl  e  entire  Wagner  Act.  Tiiat 
act  obviously  filled  a  certain  need  In  bygone 
years,  but  It  la  hopelessly  obsolete  and  even 
harmful  today  to  the  best  "teresta  of  the 
American  people.  Including  labor.  It  la  a 
aegmental  act.  designed  for  only  one  seg- 
ment of  our  population  It  muat  be  revised 
In  the  Interest  of  the  public  welfare.  We 
have  legislated  segment-wild  We  have  made 
legLMatlon  for  this  segment  and  that  seg- 
ment. But  one  great  over-all  segment  has 
not  been  regarded,  and  that  is  the  public 
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Now.  If  we  have  any  vision,  we  are  going 
to  see  to  It  that  the  public  Is  not  disregarded. 

a.  Immediately  enact  legislation  to  have 
machinery  foi  compulsory  arbitration  so  as 
to  protect  the  public  Interest  In  the  case  of 
utilities  and  Nation-wide  industries. 

3.  Establish  the  policy  of  having  represent- 
atives of  the  public  participate  In  every 
lat)or-management  conference. 

4  Enact  ;.ny  necessary-  clarifications  of  the 
draft  law  bo  as  to  Insure  full  protection  of 
the  reemployment  rights  of  veterans. 

5.  Insure  full  protection  by  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  all  veterans  and  others  who 
want  to  take  up  Jobs  vacated  by  strikers. 

6.  Establish    the    legal    responsibility    of 
unions  for  all  violations  of  contract  In  the 
form  ol  wildcat  strikes,  and  so  forth. 

7.  Require  the  full  and  accurate  report- 
ing of  union  finances  and  officers  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  require  such  reports  from 
corporations. 

8  Establish  the  latxir-management-publlc 
conferences  In  Washington  on  a  continuing 
basis  rather  than  on  a  one-time  basis. 

9.  Request  of  labor  leadeis  that  they  them- 
selves come  forth  with  suggestions  for  legis- 
lation that  will  end  the  menace  of  strikes. 

10.  Amend  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  so 
HS  to  make  labor  organizations  whose  mem- 
bers are  engaged  In  Interstate  commerce 
subject  to  that  act. 

Prohibit  them  from  engaging  In  unreason- 
able restraints  of  trade,  for  example,  those 
restraints  designed  to  compel  the  hiring  of 
UMleas  labor,  to  prevent  the  use  of  cheaper 
mafeerl  .1  improved  equipment,  or  more 
efficient  methods. 

I  believe  that  If  Lincoln  were  alive  In  the 
flesh  today,  he  would  stress  to  the  American 
people  the  Importance  of  keeping  Intact  the 
constitutional  American  way  of  life,  he  would 
stress  the  Importance  of  seeing  to  It  that 
this  house  were  not  divided  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  maintaining  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  so  that  no  group  could  get  a 
stranglehold  on  the  liberties  of  the  com* 
inon  man 

The  Bible  to  Lincoln  was  a  source  of  light, 
faith,  and  inspiration.  LlsUn  to  hla  words; 
"I  have  been  reading  the  Deatltudee  and  have 
at  least  one  claim  for  the  bleasinga  there  un- 
fiplded  It  Is  the  blessing  promised  nn  those 
who  hunger  and  thirst  after  right eotiMnesa," 

toNct  t;aioi< 

And  ao  w«  hart  rtvlewad  the  ways  In  whieh 
otir  AmwiMii  hMise  and  our  ihteriiRttonat 
hOUM  flMy  IM  made  to  siHiid  Wa  have  aeeti 
the  ways  in  whii'h  Abrahnin  Linroln,  born 
in*;  yuars  ago,  vuldfa  ua  o*  itidlvidUHla  und 
as  H  nnllofl,  ftbd  h"W  hli  Idaa*  ntul  »tilill  inh 
he  made  td  fftltdt  tha  iiadoti*,  H#  gtiidas  u* 
toward  our  new  emaiKipatioit. 

It  waa  Ills  Ideal,  aa  It  waa  tb«  MMter'i,  td 
help  the  meek  to  inharit  the  earth.  It  WM 
Liucolii's  ideul  that  (he  common  people  of 
all  the  earth  -the  buildera,  the  austalnerf^^ 
ahould  truly  come  Into  their  own. 

Yea;  the  Lord  loved  Abraham  Lincoln,  for 
Lincoln  loved  the  common  people,  and  the 
Lord  loves  the  common  people  In  that  spirit 
let  each  of  us  carry  on  the  unflnlthed  work 
which  lies  before  us. 


The  President's  Wheat  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MOIfTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  15  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18) ,  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Record  a  telegram  from  M.  W.  Thatcher, 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  with  reference  to  the 
President's  wheat  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  BtniTON  K.  Wheeleh. 

Washington,  D.  C: 

After  discussing  the  President's  wheat  pro- 
gram for  2  days,  and  after  .hearing  It  ex- 
plained by  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  meeting  at  Chicago,  Feb- 
ruary 8-9.  wired  the  President  the  following 
message : 

"The  Federation  represents  over  500.0CO 
cooperative  grain  farmers  from  the  Canadian 
border  to  the  Gulf,  and  from  Ohio  to  the 
Pacific. 

"To  effectively  handle  the  wheat  emergency 
and  make  available  the  maximum  amounts  of 
food  possible  for  other  nations'  needs,  the 
National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives 
believes  there  are  some  realistic  requirements 
which  must  be  Immediately  understood  and 
met: 

"1.  The  railroad  transportation  system  Is 
broken  down  so  far  as  the  Inunedlate  require- 
ments are  concerned.  We,  as  practical  oper- 
ators, can  demonstrate  that  fact. 

"2.  Transportation  equipment  exclusively 
directed  to  wheat  to  the  exclusion  of  feed 
grains  will  defeat  the  wheat  program  because 
of  spoilage  from  wet  corn  and  other  grains 
needed  for  the  total  feed  program. 

"3.  More  than  half  the  wheat  Is  on  the 
farms;  not  enough  wheat  will  move  oS  the 
farms  unless  the  future  of  celling  prices  and 
OPA  Is  determined  now. 

"Too  many  farmers  will  not  market  both 
tholr  inventory  and  the  coming  crop  because 
of  the  income-tax  burden  which  would  fall 
Upon  them  In  1  year.  Farmers  would  loan 
wheat  and  feed  grains  to  the  Government  if 
protected  by  a  program  to  assure  90  i>ercent  of 
parity  price  and  to  permit  the  farmera  to 
elect  the  ytar  for  price  determination  and 
acte," 

llMpectfulljr  youra, 

M.  W,  TMAtiMn, 

Prftidrnt,    Sattonat    ytderatiun    of 


Linrotn  Diy  Binf|M#t  Addrtii  by  Cev* 
•rnor  Marltn,  of  Pgniuylvtiiia 

EX'IKINNION  OF  KtMMlKH 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANbAB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  IS  (legislative  day  of 

Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  able  address  delivered 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Martin,  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  at  the  annual  Lincoln 
Day  banquet  held  by  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Women's  Re- 
publican Club  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, at  Washington.  D.  C,  Thursday, 
February  7.  1945. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  fellow  Americans,  In 
this  time  of  critical  and  momentous  de- 
cisions, it  Is  appropriate  to  consider  Ameri- 
can   policies    at    this    Lincoln    anniversary 


meeting.  Abraham  Lincoln  more  truly  typi- 
fies our  way  of  life  than  any  other  American. 
A  Republican  meeting  is  an  appropriate 
place  for  such  discussions,  because  under 
Republican  Party  leadership  this  Nation  has 
made  its  greatest  material,  cultural,  and 
spiritual  progress. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  poverty.  He  knew 
the  value  of  work,  tolerance,  thrift,  and  per- 
sistence. He  advocated  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  every  American.  He  urged  everyone 
to  acquire  property.  He  look  part  In  gov- 
ernment. He  was  proud  to  be  a  politician. 
He  suffered  political  disappointments,  but  he 
did  not  sulk.  He  believed  in  party  dia- 
plpUue 

Lincoln's  place  In  history  Is  secvu-e.  and 
the  Republican  Party  needs  no  apology.  Hla 
way  of  life  and  the  accomplishments  of  our 
party  are  a  great  part  of  the  real  America. 
The  greatest  honor  we  can  pay  him  Is  to 
strive  for  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

To  do  this  In  a  representative  republic 
we  must  have  two  great  political  parties.  If 
one  becomes  too  powerful,  the  country  may 
drift  into  dictatorship.  Germany  and  Italy 
were  examples  of  one-party  government. 
With  more  than  two  parties,  party  responsi- 
bility Is  lost.  France  Is  an  example  of  party 
paralysis. 

Our  parties  have  decided  the  great  Issues 
of  the  past:  State  rights:  banks:  central 
government;  sound  money:  territorial  ex- 
pansion; slavery;  free  trade;  imperialism; 
conservation;  education;  labor  policies;  taxa- 
tion: the  public  debt:  the  Monroe  Doctrine; 
the  protective  tariff:  and  a  host  of  others. 

Our  polltlcrl  parties  must  again  decide 
great  issues.  The  Republican  Party  haa  al- 
ways been  the  progressive  party.  Today,  as 
the  minority  party  and  the  "loyal  oppoal- 
tlon,"  it  mtist  again  declare  Ita  poaltlon  on 
the  great  iasues  of  these  timei<. 

The  preservation  of  freedom  la  the  baalo 
L.ue.  America  Is  a  land  of  dreams.  It  haa 
been  so  since  the  dajrt  d  the  flrat  aettlers. 
They  came  here  to  eeeape  tyranny.  They 
wanted  to  be  free  to  work  out  thttr  own 
destiny,  to  worship  aa  their  c<macience  die- 
tated,  Add  to  lovern  themselves.  They 
carved  •  fovtmment  out  of  the  rriugh  to 
maintain  certain  Inalienable  righta.  They 
I  ave  (ought  for  these  righu  in  their  court- 
hiniaee.  In  leflalatlv*  halla,  and  on  bloody 
baitlaflelda  The  atory  of  America  la  the 
muat  drstnatio  atnry  In  hiatory.  We  ahiiUld 
rMit«  It  With  prtde  and  ritcrenM.  Iw«num 
frMddm  If  ooitiy.  Miiiiona  li«v«  pftld  for  il 
witto  Mooi. 

Thcyt  tM  Kroat  wtirda  iii  th«  *lory  ol  tlM 
AittiiiU'Att  Nation  and  ^u  Oov«rniii«nt  i  ln> 
depeiidenMi  lr«*dani  tnil»«nftt»lii  rl«Ht«| 
tht  jmrMitt  of  hiipplMM,  Th«y  w  KMrMl 
werdii,  W«ra  have  bMn  fottdht  to  malntnln 
them.  Through  the  (nbrld  of  our  Uwa  rune 
a  golden  thread  preaervlnf  th«  rghWi  u(  tho 
Individual 

The  word  'liberal"  once  meant  much  to 
Americans,  but  lu  Integrity  haa  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  blatant,  breat>t-beatlng,  rab- 
ble-roxutng,  tub-pounding  politician,  seek- 
ing votes  at  any  cost.  "Liberalism"  once 
rr.eant  freedom.  Today  It  Is  used  by  Com- 
munists. Socialists,  and  revolutionaries:  and 
many  so-called  "liberals"  would  now  extend 
government  at  the  expense  of  Individual 
liberty. 

The  Bill  of  Rights  Is  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  our  liberties.  Every  attack  upon  it 
must  be  defeated.  Legislation  destroying 
property,  the  rights  of  the  public,  the  right 
to  work  at  the  Job  of  our  choice;  public 
grants  and  governmental  subsidies — all  these 
must  be  watched  by  the  picket- posts  of  free- 
dom. 

The  right  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  Is  older  and  greater  than  those 
three  great  documents:  the  Magna  Carta, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
Constitution.  It  is  a  God-given  right.  Free 
governments  are  constituted  to  preserve  It. 
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TliAt  la  vby  relicion  U  hated  in  dtctator* 
lualatic  countries. 
ItTMlg*  doctrines  are  notr  being  preached 
the  United  State*.    They  menace  freedom, 
t  la  being  sown  here  aa  it  was  for 
In    Europe.      Ways    are    being 
here  like  the  roads  over  which  Hitler 
ini  marched  the  people  of  the  Old 
Wfcfld  to  destruction  and  death 

liany  politicians  are  playing  with  com- 
inum.  They  are  playing  with  political 
ith  and  national  suicide  Communism 
hatred.  It  rules  by  hate  and  raw 
It  offers  something  for  nothing  until 
gains  control,  and  ttten  seu  its  steel-shod 
upon  the  ueck  of  the  common  man. 
Kn  we  following  thst  pattern'  We  are 
offering  everybody  something,  lower 
higher  wages:  more  subsidies:  more 
pr^ts  Are  we  trying  to  fool  ourselves? 
rhe  Republican  Party  must  face  the  threat 
national  financial  solvency.  We  are  told 
reduction  Is  coming  and  the  Budget  will 
balanced  a  year  from  now  We  henrd  the 
solemn  announcements  before  the  war. 
r  after  year  we  saw  the  Budget  swing 
out  of  balance.  Budgets  can  be  bal- 
only  by  spending  leas  money  than  we 
cdllect  IB  taxes.  Beware  of  fancy  book- 
k<  eping. 

Oermany  and  Italy  started  downward  over 
road  of  bad  fiscal  policy,  and  in  the  end 
their  people   th.-ough    the   red   gates  of 
r 

As  the  party  of  loyal  opposition,  we  must 
atf  a  sound  fiscal  policy,  with  a  balanced 
M   and    an   equitable    tax   system.      We 
n^ed  a  complete  audit  of  the  United  States, 
in   la  years  the  New  Deal   has  spent   at 
'  $A00.000.000  000     The  records  should  be 
Ined  to  see  where  this  money  went.    The 
sikllt  should  be  extended  to  social  security, 
pt^mp  priming,   public   projects,  and  to  the 
of  the  war  itaelf     This  was  the  people's 
.  and  they  are  entitled  to  know  how 
was  used. 

rhere  should  also  be  an  audit  of  all  our 
CO  nmltments.  actual  and  proposed,  to  the 
^lon9  and  the  peoples  of  the  world.  How 
ch  have  we  loaned  or  given?  How  much 
we  propose  to  give  and  loan? 
*niat  is  the  reason  for  much  of  our  trou- 
?  It  is  the  debt  Today  it  toUls  two 
hiiidred  and  seventy-five  billions  It  is  the 
gnatest  debt  In  all  history.  Sixty  billions 
It  existed  before  the  war  stsrted — sixty  bil- 
liopa  spent  on  doubtful  projects  and  huge 
kl  pay  rolls 
^niat  can  be  done?  We  can  demand  the 
swift  demobilization  of  the  huge  army  cf 
■  pay  rollers.  Senator  Btu>  says  there 
at  least  2.000.000  surplus  Federal  em- 
.  who  are  adding  a  burden  of  more 
•6.000.000.000  a  year.  This  U  a  ter- 
waste.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  entire 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  any  peace- 
year  prior  to  1932  was  less  than  four 
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and  tax.  spend  and  spend,  elect  and 

t — that  is  still  the  New  Deal  formula. 

know  it  is  bad.     We  know  it  is  danger- 

We  know  that  all  expenses  must  be  cut. 

know   we   must   start   to   liquidate   that 

it  debt  and  stand  as  a  solvent  America 

m  insolvent  world. 

Republican  Party  has  another  heavy 

ilblUty.     It  must  give  a  sense  of  dl- 

ion  and  balance  to  American  foreign  pol- 

For  years  before  World  War  II  the  New 

muddled,  sidestepped,  and  evaded   on 

jn     policy.     Ita     blundering    diplomacy 

now  fumble  away  the  peace.     The  pres- 

natlonal  admlnisuatlon  has  no  battalion 

( irectlon. 

saw   what   happened    before  the  war. 

saw  MuAoIlni   move;   Japan   drive   into 

la:  Oermany  march  into  the  Ruhr — tut 

( lid  not  get  ready.     We  came  down  to  Pearl 

rjor  tuprepared.     The  people  are  entitled 

lnow  who  blundered  there,  for  an  Army 

Na^y  may  be  defeated  but  there  Is  no 

'  (or  a  surprise.    After  years  of  warn- 
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tnc  we  csune  unready  Into  battle,  fighting 
for  our  lives  almost  barehanded. 

Certainly  we  did  a  magnlfcent  Job  aftsr 
the  war  started.  Certainly  we  organized  and 
trained  the  greatest  and  best  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  In  the  history  of  warfare.  Cer- 
tainly we  fought  all  over  the  globe  and  de- 
stroyed the  undefeated  armies  of  the  world. 
After  Pearl  Harbor  we  did  build  72.000 
ships:  250.000  airplanes:  100. GOO  tanks:  3.400.- 
000  motor  cars.  JHe  did  make  43.000.000.000 
rounds  of  small  ammunition:  17.000.000 
nflea  and  pistols:  600.000  cannon:  and 
1.000,000.000  artUiery  projectdes. 

But  remember  that  much  of  this  great 
undertaking  could  have  been  done,  and 
should  have  been  done,  before  the  guns 
roared  at  Pfarl  Harbor  Remember,  also, 
that  it  was  done  under  the  free  competitive 
enterprise  system  fostered  and  encouraged 
by  the  Republican  Party  for  half  a  century, 
in  a  free  land  where  men  work  In  freedom 
at  the  Job  of  their  choice. 

The  Republican  Party  must  guard  against 
over-centralization.  Our  forefathers  were 
farsighted.  They  feared  centralized  govern- 
ment. They  set  up  plana  for  checks  and  bal- 
ances to  protect  us  against  ourselves  They 
gave  us  three  branches  of  government:  leg- 
islative, executive,  and  Judicial.  They  cre- 
ated three  levels  of  government:  local.  State, 
and  Federal  They  tried  to  bring  govern- 
ment closer  to  the  people  They  gave  the 
citizens  of  each  local  unit  power  to  govern 
themselves.  As  Republicans  we  must  aa  a 
sacred  duty  maintain  these  wise  checks  and 
balances. 

Republicans  must  deal  with  another  and 
vital  domestic  problem.  We  eagerly  seek  the 
Industrialization  of  all  suitable  sections  of 
the  cotiPtry.  This  can  b  done  gradtially  In 
the  spirit  of  free  enterprise.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  Government  direction,  for  Govern- 
ment cannot  change  the  bases  of  industry 
without  dertroylng  the  morale  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  worker.  We  cannot  do  It  in  the 
Rxiasian  way 

Nor  can  we  deal  with  labor  In  the  Russian 
way.  Republicans  have  recognized  that  la- 
bor has  three  Inherent  and  inseparable 
rights:  the  right  to  work  where  it  choosts: 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively: and  the  right  to  strike.  The  Republi- 
can Party  should  and  will  defend  these 
rights. 

We  shotild  encourage  sympathy,  under- 
standing, confidence,  and  cooperation  be- 
tween employee  and  employer,  and  make 
Government  the  impartial  friend  of  both. 
All  organizations  must  be  responsible  organ- 
izations whose  agreements  are  kept  Before 
employees  and  employers  can  Join  with  Gov- 
ernment In  a  national  effort  for  production, 
prosperity,  and  good  will.  Congress  must  lay 
down  a  clear  and  definite  labor  policy.  That 
policy  must  be  baaed  upon  laws  and  not  men. 
In  fixing  wages  we  must  never  forget  that 
the  worker's  savings  at  tlie  end  of  the  year 
are  what  count.  The  worker  as  well  as  the 
employer  must  have  a  profit. 

Our  tax  programs  must  encourage  risk 
capital.  Taxes  must  be  kept  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. They  are  paid  by  the  sweat  of  labcar. 
Taxes  are  deducted  from  the  gains  of  both 
labor  and  capiUl.  Subsidies  and  grants  are 
paid  in  taxes.  They  must  be  sparingly  made. 
We  Republicans  will  remember  that  our 
Nation  has  earned  world  leadership.  The 
war  has  shown  that  the  American  form  of 
government  and  our  way  of  life  are  the 
soundest  in  the  history  of  organized  nations. 
Dictatorships,  limited  monarchies,  and  par- 
liamentary governments  all  failed  to  stop  the 
savage  drive  of  the  Axis  Powers  to  enslave 
the  world. 

America  must  assume  leadership  In  the 
movement  to  Insure  world  peace.  That  ef- 
fort will  require  all  the  intellectual,  material, 
and  spiritual  resoturces  of  the  worlds  best 
nations.  It  must  be  based  upon  Justice  and 
righteous  living.    Its   terms   must   be  fully 


imderstood  by  the  people  of  the  contracting 
nations. 

Material  gains  and  new  territory  are  not 
American  objectives.  We  do  seek  the  privi- 
lege of  living  in  peace  and  good  will  In  a 
friendly,  liberty-loving  family  of  nations. 
We  do  not  demand  that  all  groups  accept 
the  pattern  of  the  American  Republic,  but 
we  do  insist  that  all  war-breeding  forms  be 
eliminated. 

"Spot  assistance" — food  for  the  hungry, 
clothing  for  the  naked,  and  warmth  and 
shelter  for  the  unfortunate — must,  of  course, 
be  given  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  give. 
Loan??  of  money  and  industrial  goods  must 
be  made  more  guardedly.  In  the  past  we 
have  belped  nations  and  they  have  used 
that  aid  against  us.  These  forms  of  foreign 
help  must  be  scrutinized.  The  American 
people  must  know  about  these  loans.  They 
can  be  a  cause  of  future  disagreements,  dis- 
ruption, and  confilct  The  people  should 
know  the  purposes,  terms,  and  security  of 
these  advances  Before  they  are  made  we 
should  know  whether  we  have  the  money 
to  loan  and  the  rate  of  interest.  We  cannot 
remain  solvent  If  we  loan  at  an  Interest  rate 
less  than  the  money  costs  our  taxpaysrs 

^or  the  long  pull,  the  best  foreign  aid  is 
prosperous  trade.  Regardless  of  all  the 
solemn  nonsense  of  the  economic  morons, 
money  and  profit  make  the  wheels  go  round, 
abroac*  as  well  as  at  home.  World  prosper- 
ity depends  upon  large-scale  and  profitable 
exchange  of  goods 

The  Republican  Party  has  always  believed 
In  world  trade.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  sound 
progress  of  commercial  relationships  among 
nations,  as  well  as  the  industrial  expansion 
of  America,  has  always  advanced  under  Re- 
publican administrations.  Our  party  has  id- 
ways  favored  a  trade  policy  giving  all  na- 
tions eqtial  access  to  world  markets. 

In  noncompetitive  goods,  which  form  two- 
thirds  of  normal  trade,  that  is  simple  enough. 
It  U  not  so  simple  in  competitive  goods. 

Living  standards  must  be  considered.  We 
cannot  lower  the  living  standard  of  Amer- 
ican workmen  and  farmers.  We  hope  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  other  nations 
to  our  own  level.  We  cannot  do  this  by 
destroying  our  own  economic  stsblllty. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  America  has 
not  defined  its  Intentions  toward  Germany 
and  Japan.  Our  Job  in  these  conquered  na- 
tions is  to  prevent  future  aggression,  har- 
ness the  energies  and  abilities  of  their  people 
to  useful  purposes,  which  in  the  fullness  of 
time  will  permit  them— chastened  and 
sobered— to  reenter  a  friendly  famUy  of  na- 
tions as  full  members. 

Here  again,  as  in  all  foreign  relationships 
our  help  must  ie  spiritual  as  well  as  mate- 
rial; perhaps  as  much  of  one  as  the  other 
These  demoralized  people  need  inspiration  as 
well  as  food,  courage  as  much  as  coal,  and 
guidance  even  more  than  cash. 

It  Is  time  for  action  here  at  home  We 
must  form  our  order  of  battle  against  the 
forces  of  regimentation  and  governmental 
control;  against  bureaus  and  commissions- 
against  hundreds  of  thousands  of  political 
Federal  employees;  and  against  government 
by  Executive  order.  Congress  must  again  as- 
sert Its  full  powe-s. 

Free  competitive  enterprise,  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  Individual.  Is  at  stake.  The  day 
of  the  political  opportunist  and  patronage 
hunter  must  end  or  we  can  fall  as  a  nation. 
It  is  a  time  for  courage.  The  Republican 
Party  can  win  In  1»4«.  but  It  must  stand  for 
the  old-fashioned  American  Ideals  of  thrift, 
tolerance,  hard  work,  and  the  love  of  God. 
It  must  be  aggressively  led  and  aggressively 
organized.  It  must  be  aggressively  financed 
by  all  those  who  believe  in  its  principles  and 
value  their  liberties.  The  "dollars  for  free- 
dom" program  announced  by  Chairman 
BrowneU  today  offers  the  opportunity  to  help 
In  a  great  cause. 

We  can  help  make  America  solvent  by  hard 
work  and  common  sense.    It  cannot  be  done 
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by  planned  economy  that  is  planned  by 
men  who  never  earned  a  dollar.  It  takes 
more  than  planning  to  create  wealth.  It  is 
created  at  the  forge.  In  the  mine,  and  In  the 
fields  by  men  with  tools  In  their  hands — by 
the  bitter  sweat  of  men's  bodies  and  brains. 

America  has  seen  wealth  created  by  men 
seeking  work,  making  work,  and  finding  work. 
It  has  seen  men  carrying  the  Bible,  the  rifie, 
and  the  axe  carve  a  land  of  plenty  out  of  the 
wilderness.    That  same  spirit  still  lives. 

The  Inalienable  American  right  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  for  which  12.000.000  men 
and  women  in  uniform  served  and  suffered  is 
sacred.    It  must  be  preserved. 

Every  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents.  Remember,  he 
Is  the  cream  of  the  crop,  the  doer  and  pro- 
ducer of  the  future,  and  he  will  pay  the 
greater  part  of  the  tax. 

In  th3  memory  of  Lincoln  and  of  the  more 
than  1.000.000  Americans  who  In  all  our  wars 
have  died  that  liberty  might  live,  let  us  by 
humble,  sincere,  and  thoughtful  effort  safe- 
guard the  ideals  for  which  they  perished. 

The  war  that  has  ended  was  the  worst 
catastrophe  in  the  history  of  mankind.  No 
other  war  approached  it  in  magnitude.  It 
was  both  the  greatest  effort  and  the  greatest 
disaster  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 

The  scope,  the  accomplishments,  and  the 
un.selfi&hness  created  by  its  terror  and  bru- 
tality have  given  America  a  mighty  asset  In 
the  millions  of  fine,  brave,  and  self-discl- 
pllned  men  and  women  who  can  be  depended 
upon  during  these  critical  times.  They  know 
their  America  was  a  wilderness  continent  that 
has  been  made  into  a  land  of  industry, 
plenty,  culture,  and  good  will.  They  know 
It  Is  a  land  of  deep  religious  convictions. 
They  know  it  became  great  through  free, 
competitive  enterprise,  and  under  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  Individual  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 

These  veterans  want  a  land  of  opportunity. 
We  all  want  a  land  cf  opportunity.  We  want 
a  free  and  dynamic  America.  We  can  have 
It  by  all  working  together,  through  divine 
providence  and  under  the  Constitution 

Let  us  glory  In  American  achievements. 
Let  us  keep  the  watch  and  avoid  a  surprise 
attack  from  within  our  gates. 


America  Alert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  wa.s  my  privilege  to  have  been 
present  at  an  Americanism  meeting 
sporisored  by  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on 
Lincoln's  birthday.  It  was  a  most  in- 
.spiring  gathering.  One  of  the  speakers 
was  Rear  Adm.  Robert  B.  Carney, 
USN,  formerly  chief  of  staff  for  Admiral 
Hal.sey.  This  fine  oflBcer  thrilled  the 
audience  by  the  timeliness  of  his  re- 
marks. I  include  his  address  in  full  for 
all  of  it  is  pertinent  to  our  problem  of 
national  defense  in  the  postwar  world: 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests,  and  fellow 
veterans.  I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  be 
able  to  speak  to  this  group  of  the  American 
Legion.  It  was  suggested  that  I  might  talk 
about  the  Pacific  War,  but,  as  I  see  It,  the 
Pacific  War  has  been  settled,  whereas  the  fu- 
ture holds  all  sorts  of  knotty  problems  which 
will  require  cur  best  efforts  and  our  undi- 
vided attention  without  wasting  time  admir- 


ing ourselves  for  the  Job  we  did  on  our  recent 
enemies. 

The  dedication  of  a  month  to  the  contem- 
plation of  Americanism  is  timely  and  smart; 
and  the  self-dedication  of  the  American 
Legion  men  and  women  to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing people  Americanism-conscious  should 
augur  well  for  the  future.  I  say  "should"  ad- 
visedly— the  American  Legion,  with  its  great 
membership  of  proven  patriots,  can  be  a 
powerful  instrument  for  good  in  this  coun- 
try, but  those  members  are  only  people,  and 
people  today  are  beset  on  all  sides  by  per- 
plexities the  like  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  before.  The  American  Legion 
and  its  auxiliaries  can  exert  a  powerful  inr 
fluence  in  channeling  public  opinion  into 
lines  of  sound  conclusion  on  this  matter  of 
Americanism,  but  that  ideal  can  only  be 
reached  if  the  doctrines  you  preach  are  rooted 
in  broad  understanding  and  are  free  from  any 
taint  of  narrow  selfishness. 

I  would  probably  be  forgiven  if  I  came  be- 
fore you  today  advocating  a  big  Na\'y.  selling 
you  a  bill  of  goods  on  sea  power,  or  telling 
you  of  the  Navy's  contribution  to  winning 
this  war  against  the  Axis.  However.  "Amer- 
icanism as  a  topic  appeals  to  me  strongly  as 
an  American  citizen,  a  taxpayer,  a  veteran 
of  both  World  Wars,  and  one  still  vitally 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
so  recently  begun  (you  will  notice  that  I 
say  noticing  In  the  presence  of  Washing- 
tonians  about  being  a  voter) .  I  believe  that 
if  we  can  write  some  specifications  for  Amer- 
icanism we  can  make  progress  toward  con- 
structing a  yardstick  for  measuring  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future  in  terms  of  our  country's 
welfare.  So  instead  of  attempting  a  brass- 
hat  lecture  on  sea  power  and  big  navies,  I 
am  going  to  explore  this  subject  of  Amer- 
icanism to  see  if  we  can  find  a  definition,  or 
set  of  definitions,  which  will  guide  us  in 
our  future  thinking:  and  wherever  I  bring 
the  Navy  Into  the  discussion  it  will  only 
be  as  a  factor  in  the  over-all  picture — and, 
of  course,  as  the  subject  about  which  I  hap- 
pen to  be  best  informed. 

With  such  an  approach,  Ci^en.  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  define  Americanism.  Maybe 
we  are  inadvertently  taking  in  a  little  too 
much  territory,  because  the  people  of  South 
America  call  themselves  Americans,  too.  To 
the  people  down  there  we  are  North  Ameri- 
cans: possibly  this  month  should  have  been 
dedicated  to  "USA-ism."  However,  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about, 
so  let's  get  on  with  the  definition.  "Ameri- 
canism" is  actually  a  creed  ir  a  code  of  citi- 
zens' duties,  and  for  the  purpose  of  a  short 
discussion  such  as  this,  these  dutie-,  divide 
themselves  logically  into  three  more  or  less 
geographical  groups — Internal,  hemispheri- 
cal, and  global. 

Internal  Americanism  comprises  those  con- 
victions which  relate  to  the  torm  and  expre.s- 
slon  of  government,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
national  economy,  questions  of  prices  and 
wages,  inflation,  labor  and  management,  vet- 
erans' affairs,  etc.  These  are  questions  In 
which  you  will  be  guided  by  your  political 
and  economic  beliefs  And  I  will  leave  discus- 
sion of  such  matters  to  thobe  better  qualified 
to  discuss  them  than  I  r.m.  However,  I  have 
no  such  hesitancy  with  respect  to  hemispher- 
ical and  global  Americanism,  for  thos-  two 
are  inseparably  bound  up  in  our  foreign  pol- 
icy and  our  willingness  or  unwillingness  to 
back  up — or  back  out  of — our  foreign  policy 
commitments  and  obligations.  The  armed 
forces  are  an  Instrument  of  foreign  policy, 
and  so,  as  a  member  of  the  armed  forces,  I 
have  a  stake  in  external  /mericanism  and 
fiome  limited  qualifications  to  discuss  it. 

There  certainly  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt 
In  the  minds  of  thinking  Americans  that  iso- 
lationism is  a  practical  Impossibility;  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  we  are  vitally  concerned  in 
world-wide  well-being  and  in  any  festering 
spots  that  threaten  the  health  of  the  world 
community;  we  are  up  to  our  necks  In  world 
affairs  and  world  politics.     Now,  what  are 


some  of  the  world  problems  which  vitally 
affect  us  and  about  which  we,  as  Americans, 
will  have  to  make  decisions?    Let  me  list  a 
few  of  them. 
.  (a)  Policing  our  defei  ted  enemies. 

(b)  National  security  and  su«.:-  rested 
questions  as  bases,  tru  ..eeship,  etc. 

(c)  Promoting  future  peace  and  curbing 
frictions  which  might  lead  to  further  armed 
struggles. 

(d)  The  United  Nations  Organization  as 
mankind's  greatest  hope  for  future  peace 
and  security. 

(e)  The  atomic  bomb  and  its  implications 
for  the  future:  these,  and  matters  like  them, 
are  typical  of  the  problems  with  which  our 
country  is  confronted  now  and  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  in  the  future;  and  because 
our  country  Is  a  democracy,  our  Government 
will  eventually  act  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  people.  If  the  people  are  well- 
informed  and  think  clearly  in  terms  of  good 
Americanism,  our  solutions  to  these  problems 
will  be  good — if  our  people  are  ill-informed, 
or  indifferent,  or  selfish,  the  over -all  results 
will  be  detrimental  or  even  dangerous  to  the 
United  States. 

Let  me  very  brlcfiy  subject  these  problems 
to  the  Americanism  test:  First,  the  policing 
of  our  defeated  enemies.  On  this  point  we 
need  the  ladies'  support  for  a  special  plank 
In  the  Americanism  platform — I  am  probably 
rushing  in  where  even  General  Eisenhower 
fears  to  tread,  but  I  am  going  to  risk  It.  A 
large  number  of  unfortunate  devils  are  going 
to  have  to  occupy  Germany  and  Japan  and 
other  overseas  areas  to  look  out  for  our  post- 
war interests;  thousands  of  Wavy  officers  and 
men  will  have  to  bear  with  the  burden  of 
overseas  service.  These  things  must  be  done 
or  we  will  sacrifice  the  goals  and  gains  we 
fought  for;  we  will  lose  our  place  as  a  strong 
but  beneficent  world  leader;  we  will  get 
pushed  around  as  we  were  before  the  last 
war — and.  in  our  ultimate  resentment  of  be- 
ing pushed  around,  we  will  get  embroiled 
again  Just  as  sure  as  death  and  taxes.  Now, 
the  women  of  this  country  can  do  great  good 
or  great  harm,  depending  on  their  attitude 
toward  postwar  overseas  activities.  It  seems 
to  me  that  American  women,  believing  in  the 
practice  of  Americanism,  can  prove  that  be- 
lief by  at  least  refraining  from  any  insistence 
on  unsafe  reduction  of  our  overseas  forces. 

Any  thinking  American  knows  that  there 
is  a  deep-seated  American  distaste  for  large 
standing  armies — the  aversion  is  rooted  in 
the  very  reasons  for  the  first  colonizations  of 
North  America.  Good  United  States  citizens 
gladly  take  up  arms  in  times  of  national  peril, 
but  when  the  danger  is  passed  they  passion- 
ately want  to  return  to  their  normal  civil 
pui  suits;  this  is  so.  this  Is  a  fact,  and  yet 
some  modification  of  this  concept  now  seems 
necessary  If  the  United  States  Is  to  fulfill 
the  overseas  obligations  it  has  incurred.  A 
streamlined,  modernized  Americanism  must 
replace  the  Americanism  of  100  years  ago 
Just  as  modern  Supreme  Court  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  Constitution  have  given  legal 
recognition  to  many  accomplished  changes 
in  the  American  picture.  I  believe  that  In 
this  new  era  Americanism  must  sponsor  a 
greater  military  establishment  and  one  which 
may  normally  expect  to  endure  a  new  and 
hard  obligation  of  citizenship:  the  obliga- 
tion of  foreign  service  in  support  of  vital 
United  States  policies. 

If  we  as  a  people  cannot  stomach  a  new 
concept  of  a  larger  United  States  Army  doing 
prolonged  foreign  occupation  and  garrison 
duty,  possibly  we  might  extend  our  tradi- 
tional acceptance  of  the  Idea  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Marine  Corps  to  guard  United 
States'  Interests  abroad.  That  would  be 
nothing  new  nor  startling  to  the  marines  and 
would  only  involve  the  authorization  of  a 
larger  Marine  Corps. 

I  merely  throw  that  one  Into  the  pot  as 
something  to  think  about. 

Another  problem  is  Americanism — and  the 
next  in  Immediate  urgency  as  I  see  it.  is  that 
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latloDal  Mcurlty.  which  la  something  that 
watt.    Into  th«  big  design  ol  national 
w«  muat  weave  the  lesser  designs  of 
threats,    of   the   compoaUlcn    and 
of  our   armed   forces,   of  overseas    aad 
external  bases,  of  trusteeships,  and  of 
whole    subject    of    collective    security, 
a    practical    standpoint   we    need    not 
at  the  moment  about  any  threatening 
power.     There  simply  is  no  existing  sea 
T   which    threatens   our   safety    at    the 
and  because  there  is  no  sea  p>ower 
threatens  us.   we   can   also  eliminate 
momentary   threat  ol   invasion   of   our 
:  we  might  be  vulnerable  to  some  ez- 
from  the  air.  and  the  specter  of  the 
bomb  has  all  hands  worried,  but  it  Is 
It  unlikely  that  any  nation  could  gain  a 
islon  over  us  even  with  atomic  bombs  In 
course  of  the  next  few  months  at  least, 
thiutrs  all  point  to  the  fact  that  for 
moment  we  can  retain  Fome  reasonable 
of   our   wartime   strength    and  be   safe 
we  are  sizing  up  the  world  situation — 
that  is  virtually  what  is  being  done. 
rhere  does  not  seem  to  be   any  possible 
of  Immediate  danger  to  us  from  the 
of  the  Atlantic,  but  the  Pacirtc  does 
problems:   this  last  war  proved  that 
the  United  States  can  amass  and  project 
forces  necessary  to  \e*p  the  Pacific  pacl- 
.*o  for  our  own  security,   and   for  the 
of   the   world.    It   is   our   obligation    to 
Intaln   sufficient    strength    in   the   Pacific 
keep    it    under    control.      Any    military 
ven  the  most  rabid  exponent  of  avia- 
wlU  say  that  adequate  bases  are  neces- 
for  the  extended  operation  of  our  forces 
the  Pacific,  and  therefore  these  matters  of 
and  tnisteaahlpa  are  of  vital  interest 
the  United  States,   and   it   is  our  moral 
I    bounden    duty    to    make    sure   that    we 
in    the    necessary    rights   to  svich    bases 
Ifhout  any  possibility  of  Interference  from 
sources;    this   may    not   be   Idealism 
it  Is  sound  Americanism,  and  If  we  do 
stick  by  our  guns  in  this  matter  we  are 
profiting   by   the   agonies  of   1942,    1M3. 
1944 

[oving  on  from  the  matter  of  immediate 
.  we  logically  come  to  the  consldera- 
oC  ways  and   means   to  curb   frictions 
might  lead  to  further  armed  strucr- 
and  thereby  disturb  the  peace  of   the 
The  means  at  our  disposal  Include 
.  moral  persuasion,  the  use  of  our 
•s  I  lever,  and  the  ofBces  of  a  world- 
organisation      Diplomacy  and  p>ersua- 
wlU  work  just  as  long  as  we  can  maka 
other  fellows  see   It  our  way.  and  It  Is 
e    but    true    that    many    powerful 
In  this  world  are  only  Impressed  by 
and     the    conviction     that     such 
may  be  used  against  them:   there- 
,  until  there  is  a  w  rid  organization  that 
keep  things  under  control,  we  must  rely 
the   prestige    inherent    in    our   strength 
of  good  faith  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
last  summer  In  San  Francisco  to  draft 
beginnings  of   a  decent,   righteous,   and 
tlve    world    organization       The    nations 
he  world  endorsed  the  principle,  and  we 
watching   the   birth   pangs  of   the   UNO 
If  there  Is  to  be  any  escape  from  pure 
e  law  In  this  w^rld  It  must  be  through 
UNO  .  s  mankind's  one  real  hope  fur  en- 
peace  and  security.    But  In  the  mean- 
if  we  completely  tear  down  our  mlll- 
atructure  we  leave  ourselves  not  only  In 
eas  position  but  also  dtstrvated  even 
}ur  alliea  because  they  donbC  our  abthty 
wck  up  a«r  baltefs— in  other  words  pre- 
dlaarBMment    can    actually    create 
and  auaptcion  rather  than  allay  them. 
then,    with    these    things    In    mind, 
n^tcanlsni    points    clearly    to    a    whole- 
baafclng  of  th«  United  NaUona  Or- 
tten   and.  as   an   abaolutely  aaaentlal 
to  the  mntntenanos  of  soMeMnt 
to  lend  weight  to  our  pollcts*— aad  to  • 
ngneas  to  apply  that  foro*.  as  •  last  re- 
in lu  early  trtais.  tiM  UNO  oiay  or 
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may  not  sncceed  In  all  of  Its  alms  but  that 
is  most  certainly  no  reason  for  condemning 
the  Ideal:  no  such  organtaatlon  can  spring 
full-grown  from  its  cradle — If  It  is  to  grow 
to  vigt»x)Us  maturity  It  must  be  fed.  exer- 
cised, and  nurtured  like  any  other  organ- 
Ir-n — It  must  try  Its  wings  and  must  grow 
In  wisdom  through  profiting  by  Its  own  ef- 
forts and  its  successes  and  mistakes  Spe- 
cifically then.  Americanism  would  seem  to 
obligate  us  to  standing  firm  on  American 
convictions,  to  wholeheartedly  supporting 
UNO.  to  refusing  to  be  stampeded  into  ap- 
peasement, to  living  ip  to  our  commitments 
and  insisting  that  others  do  likewise,  and 
to  maintaining  the  necessary  strength  to 
lend  convincing  support  to  our  policies. 

And  who  knows  t>etter  than  the  legion- 
naires that  strength  Is  a  universally  under- 
stood language,  and  weakness  an  Invitation 
to  trouble? 

As  to  the  atomic  bomb  and  its  implica- 
tions for  the  future,  in  a  few  minutes  I  will 
oiler  some  Ideas  and  comments  on  the  Navy 
in  the  postwar  era  and  at  the  same  time 
will  offer  some  ideas  concerning  the  atomic 
bomb  For  the  moment,  sutOce  It  to  say  that 
the  atomic  bcmb  Is  being  introduced  as  a 
factor  in  many  of  our  current  problems,  and 
public  opinion  is  being  confu.sed  by  a  great 
many  unsupported  statements  and  arguments 
on  the  subjec'  About  all  we  can  do  at  the 
moment  :s  to  throw  out  any  claim  or  state- 
ment that  Is  not  supported  by  clear  and 
factual  reasoning  In  order  that  our  ultimate 
policies  concerning  this  vital  new  factor  may 
be  logical  and  workable. 

Summarizir.g  then,  with  respect  to  global 
Americanism  it  seems  to  me  that  our  duty 
will  be  defined  by  security  needs,  by  the 
tenets  of  civilized  decency,  by  enlightened 
self-Interest,  by  self-respect,  and  by  digni- 
fied pride  in  cur  achievements  and  our  right- 
eous strength.  The  external  problems  that 
can  arise  are  Innumerable,  but  honest  ad- 
herence to  these  beliefs  should  do  much  to- 
ward keeping  our  feet  In  a  sale  and  honorable 
path. 

Now  let  me  touch  briefly  on  hemispherical 
Americanism.  The  need  for  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Americanism  Is  so  obvloiis  that  It  is 
almost  an  Insult  to  good  Intelligence  to 
advocate  it.  In  the  first  place,  the  prime 
requisite  of  security  demands  that  no  dan- 
gerous force  or  movement  be  allowed  to  gain 
any  foothold  In  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
for  that  reason,  if  lor  no  other,  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  there  be  a  Western  Hemisphere 
solidarity  founded  In  mutual  understanding 
and  trtut.  Such  obvious  beneflu  as  brisk 
and  profitable  trade,  and  the  good  satis- 
faction of  liking  and  being  liked  by  one's 
neighbors  should  require  no  sales  talk  and 
are  the  best  arguments  for  prolonged  peace. 
But  from  time  to  time  Irritations  are  bound 
to  creep  into  the  Western  Hemisphere  pic- 
ture—Ideological Irritations  such  as  trouble 
our  relations  with  the  Argentine — boundary 
disputes — trade  problems  and  problems  of 
finance — the  natural  differences  of  viewpoint 
to  be  expected  in  discussions  between  peo- 
ples of  quite  diffi-rent  temperament  and  na- 
tional origins.  But,  after  all.  these  are  Just 
normal  ohases  of  human  relations  and  none 
are  insuperable.  And  in  this  business  In 
keeping  thmgs  peaceful  and  profitable  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  we  discover  the  pleas- 
ant fact  that  lor  once  enlightened  self-ln- 
tsr^at  and  sensible  altruism  are  one  and  the 
sams  thing  and  do  not  conflict. 

You  will  see  much  in  the  dally  papers  about 
Canada.  Mexico.  Central  America,  and  South 
America,  and  as  United  States  citisena  you 
cannot  better  serve  true  Americanism  than 
by  exerting  jrour  Influence  toward  genums 
tolerance,  muttial  undcxstamttiig.  and  fair- 
nesa.  for  therein  lies  our  graatsat  assurance 
that  this  stronghold  of  our  fiercely  guarded 
desBOcraey  will  be  imprevnMble. 

Spenking  of  getttn?  acquainted  with  our 
neighbors,  I  have  the  leein.g  that  the  greatest 


single  factor  In  really  getting  acquainted 
would  be  a  good  motor  route  from  Ci.nada 
to  Cape  Horn.  We  are  an  Itchy-footed  lot — 
we  love  to  go  places — we  are  not  the  least 
Impressed  by  di^ttancee  as  long  as  thero  is  a 
good  road  and  "  ca  that  runs  If  we  could 
hop  Into  the  car  and  drive  to  Rio  or  Sar.ttago 
11  wouldn't  be  long  before  we  were  on  first- 
name  terms  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south. 
Of  course,  we  might  squabble  a  bit — that 
would  be  natural  between  Yanks  'd 
Latins — but  eventually  we  would  cone  \o 
understand  each  other,  and  real  frienc  ships 
would  grow  out  of  social  and  business  con- 
tacts. That  highway  Idea  makes  senre  to  me 
as  a  factor  In  bringing  all  of  the  Wrstern 
Hemisphere  peoples  to  a  common  t>elie'  in  a 
common  Americanism. 

So  far  I  have  said  little  about  the  N;.vy  or 
the  other  armed  forces  In  the  postwar  picture. 
Instead.  I  have  talked  about  your  proiect— 
Americanism  Now  1  find  that  if  I  tm  to 
discuss  my  own  pet  subject — the  p<  stwar 
Navy — then  my  thoughts  on  that  subject,  too. 
must  be  shapei'  In  temrb  of  Ameiicaii  em. 

The  subject  of  postwar  armamenti  is  a 
vast  and  complex  study,  but  at  least  »e  can 
high-light  some  of  the  chief  problems  If  .you 
will  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  loneer. 

Let  me  go  back  into  the  past  (oi  a  f e  ir  mo- 
ments as  the  be'st  ay  to  explain  hew  we 
flgtire  what  *e  need  at  any  time  in  the  way 
of  armed  forces 

Back  in  the  1930  s  the  Navy  had  worked 
out  elaborate  war  plans  designed  to  cope  with 
each  and  every  major  country,  or  combina- 
tion of  countries.  » hich  might  conceivably 
clash  with  the  United  States  to  the  extent  to 
resorting  to  war.  Of  course,  enemy  eactlon 
Is  usually  not  wholly  predictable,  at  d  de- 
grees of  success  or  failure  cannot  be  f(  recast 
over  a  very  long  period,  so  practical  plan- 
ning cotild  only  go  just  so  far.  making  the 
best  possible  provision  for  foreseeable  events. 
The  later  phases  of  a  long  war  must  be 
planned  after  var  starts  and  the  situation 
can  be  better  sized  up  So  It  was  in.  say. 
1935:  we  had  a  plan  in  case  Japan  attacked 
us.  Much  of  that  plan  proved  to  b«-  gocxl 
and  much  had  to  be  changed  or  scrapped. 
The  Army  planning  was  done  under  a  pecu- 
liar hanUica{.  because  at  that  time  to  plan 
another  AKF  would  have  virtually  t)een  a 
dime — and  most  certainly  cause  for  in  In- 
vestigation. 

In  1945  we  ha.  the  forces  and  tech'ilques 
for  subduing  our  en  nleii.  By  July  1  )'.5  we 
knew  what  It  took  to  defeat  those  enemies 
and  In  the  case  of  the  Navy  the  emphasia 
was  on  the  submarine,  antlsubm;.rliie  meas- 
ures, the  carrie.  air  forcea,  and  the  wei  d  and 
terrible  amphibious  steam  roller.  Trien  a 
new  and  more  awe-inspiring  weapon  han 
the  world  had  ever  seen  before  buist  nn  the 
scene  in  August  1945 — the  atomic  xjmba 
over  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki— and  ell  our 
calculations  and  future  planning  wer*  pro- 
foundly affected. 

Now  then.  In  1946.  how  shall  we  plan  an 
arm...  force  and  Its  employment?  Alttiough 
the  world  U  in  k  sta'e  of  unsettled  transi- 
tion, as  I  have  told  you.  there  is  no  \n  medi- 
ate threat  to  the  actual  safety  of  our  conti- 
nental shores.  So  we  make  some  st<  p-gap 
plans  for  the  present,  and  we  begin  {  close 
study  of  foreign  policy  trend.s  ar.d  of  the 
nations  and  combinations  of  the  nnr lor.s  with 
which  we  can  conceivably  come  in»o  disagree- 
ment, and  we  will  make  plans  unde>-  each 
foreseeable  contingency. 

As  Admiral  Ninuu  has  announce  1.  the 
Navy  has  already  moved  to  modernize  lU  or- 
ganization In  accordance  with  leseiins  1  'arned 
and  geared  to  progrssslveness.  researca,  and 
rapid  developments.  As  you  know,  th*  Navy 
Is  plsnning  exhaustive  examination  into  the 
possibiliUes  of  the  atomic  bt^mb.  and  this 
summer  will  conduct  the  first  exper  menta 
on  a  vast  and  unprecedented  seal*.  In 
other  words,  the  Navy,  during  this  period 
of  comparative  aafety,  U  conditlonini  itself 
for  tha  future. 
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I  wish  to  empnasize  the  fact  that  the  Navy 
Is  taking  a  cold,  open-minded,  and  judicious 
attitude  toward  the  atomic  bomb,  and  it 
mi^ht  well  behoove  some  of  our  armchair 
strategists  to  adopt  the  same  reserved  atti- 
tude. We  read  every  day  where  "The  atomic 
bomb  has  rendered  navies  obsolete";  "We 
want  to  know  just  how  obsolete  the  Navy 
is";  "The  next  war  will  be  won  and  lost  in  the 
first  round";  and  similar  pronouncements  in 
tones  of  ominous  finality.  One  scientist  re- 
cently said  that  the  Navy's  scheme  of  spread- 
ing ships  all  over  Bikini  atoll  would  prove 
nothing  because  they  were  so  widely  scat- 
tered. Obviously  he  did  not  know  that  great 
fleet  cruising  disposltioiis  covered  many 
square  miles  at  sea  Or  possibly  he  wants 
them  all  bunched  up,  Pearl  Harbor  style,  to 
prove  by  their  destruction  that  ships  are 
washed  up.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that 
houses  are  obsolete,  or  soldiers,  or  the  air 
planes  that  sit  on  airfields  between  mis- 
sions. I  think  we  had  rU  better  await  the 
outcome  of  the  tests,  military  men.  John  Q. 
Public,  and  the  corrunentators  alike,  before 
laying  any  bets  on  the  line. 

One  thing  seems  certain:  Until  all  peace- 
time   and    wartime    commerce,    travel,    and 
traffic  becomes  exclusively  air-borne,  the  sea 
will   be  used   by  ships — ships  vulnerable  to 
enemy  submarines,  enemy  guns,  enemy  air 
attack— fthlps  that  must  be  defended,  and  by 
what?    Rather  obviously,  by  a  navy  designed, 
built,  manned,  and  trained  to  secure  the  use 
of  the  sea  for  our  side  and  deny  its  use  to 
the  enemy.     It  may  be  a  navy  having  many 
of   the  old   familiar   types,  or  It  may   be   a 
Buck   Rogers  affair;    time  alone  will   answer 
that  one;   but  until  the  ocean  Is  useless  to 
us  and  to  our  enemies,  we  will  need  a  navy. 
Perhaps  by  1947  or  1948  our  armed-force 
needs  will   be  discernible,  but  it   would   be 
boyish  optimism  to  predict  that  they  would 
be  clear     Each  of  the  vital  questions  will  be 
batted  around  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio; 
smart     patriots,     misgulced     patriots,     and 
speakers  of  doubtful  allegiance  will  air  their 
views.    Isolationists  and  their  opponents  will 
argue:     the     do-gooders     will     undoubtedly 
preach  some  brand  of  disarmament:  the  pro- 
fessional  military  men   will  beg  for  appro- 
prlatlons  and  other  groups  will  endeavor  to 
divert  the  money  to  their  own  pet  projects. 
Nevertheless,  by  1947  or  1948  we  may  know 
just  how  lar  we  can  depend  on  the  UNO  Se- 
curity Council  to  police  the  world;  and  11  It 
Btill  looks  as  though  we  must  be  ready  to 
protect  ourselves  In  the  clinches,  we  should 
be  able  to  figure  pretty  closely  what  nations 
or  combinations  of  nations  could  conceivably 
be  hostile  to  us  In  the  course  of  the  next 
decade;   and.  consequently,  we  will  be  able, 
by  evaluating  their  strength  and  Intentions, 
to  figure  j'ast  about  how  much  Army,  Navy, 
and   A;r  Force  we  should  keep  on   hand   to 
prevent  an  early  defeat,  and  how  much  we 
would   ultimately   need   to   secure   the   final 
victory.     These  questions  will  be  translated 
into  terms  of  ships,  planes,  equipment,  and 
personnel   by   the  various   planning  groups, 
and  the  military  departments  will  go  before 
Congress  and  ask  for  the  necessary  authoriza- 
tions  and   appropriations   to   guarantee   the 
Military  Establishments  needed  for  our  safety 
and  success.     You  will  have  to  listen  closely 
to  the  pros  and  cons — you  will  have  to  weed 
out  the  arguments  of  the  crackpoU  from  the 
logic  of  the  trained  thinkers— and  on  your 
judgment  may  rest  the  fate  of  the  United 
States,  because  it  will  be  your  judgment,  the 
judgment  of  the  people,  which  will  find  ex- 
pression in  the  final  action  by  the  Congress. 
No,  my  friends:  It  won't  be  easy  to  sort  out 
the  right  answers,  but  a  group  dedicated  to 
Americanism  can  be  counted  on  to  seek  the 
right  answers,  and  It  will  be  every  citizen's 
duty  to  try  to  sift  out  and  support  the  proj- 
ects that  will  further  true  Americanism  at 
borne  and  abroad. 

Finally,  at  the  ritk  of  being  repetitious,  let 
us  take  one  last  look  at  a  definition  of  Ameri- 
cauisra  in  the  light  of  the  things  we  have 


considered  here  tonight.  In  its  simplest 
terms  we  could  say  that  wise  Americanism  is 
that  policy  which  finishes  the  job  on  our  Axis 
enemies;  which  furthers  peace  by  lending  our 
weight  to  UNO:  which  maintains  an  armed 
strength  and  prestige  great  enotigh  to  Im- 
press those  who  are  only  Impressed  by 
strength  and  the  fear  that  It  will  be  used; 
which  stamps  out  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
any  ideology  or  movement  that  threatens 
the  way  we  choose  to  live  In  this  hemisphere; 
which  furthers  mutual  trust  among  all  Amer- 
ican peoples;  which  properly  safeguards  cur 
commitments  and  our  justified  Interests 
abroad;  and  which  is  constantly  alert  to 
counteract  blind,  dangerous,  and  un-Ameri- 
can selfishness  and  bigotry  from  within. 
Virtually  every  project  can  be  given  the 
Americanism  test  by  asking.  "Does  it  do  these 
things  or  does  it  violate  any  of  these  policies 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  foundation  of 
Americanism?" 

Without  a  gift  for  looking  into  the  future, 
none  of  us  can  dedicate  ourselves  in  much 
more  detail  than  that,  because,  like  the  prac- 
tical war-planners  and  tacticians,  we  cannot 
predict  enemy  reactions  (in  this  case,  trends 
harmful  to  our  country's  well  being  i  very 
far  In  advance.  We  can  only  learn  the  good, 
basic  principles,  think  and  speak  honestly 
and  fearlessly,  and  be  ever  on  the  alert.  The 
record  is  not  too  encouraging  In  this  matter 
of  profiting  by  our  mistakes,  but  maybe  we 
Americans  have  learned  something  this 
time — and  certainly  the  American  Legion  and 
other  organizations  of  unquestionably  pa- 
triotic and  democratic  convictions  can  ren- 
der a  great  service  to  the  United  States  and 
to  mankind,  by  helping  to  shape  and  guide 
public  opinion  into  channels  of  sound,  de- 
cent, and  woikable  Americanism, 


The  Wheat  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  Tire  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  15  (legislatm?  day  of 
Friday.  January  18  >,  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  ..onsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  of  the  wheat  short- 
age, delivered  by  Gordon  Roth,  director 
of  public  relations,  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association,  on  February  3, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Good  evening  from  OTA. 

There  Is  talk  In  the  papers  about  bread 
rationing — talk  about  a  flour  shortage  and 
a  black-bread  diet  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. And  at  th,'  same  time  there  are  the 
prayers  'or  wheat  from  starving  millions  of 
people  in  ''^urope  and  Asia  anc  Africa — 
prayers  that  America  may  "give  them  this 
day  their  daily  bread."  The  people  In  those 
countries  need  37.000.000  bushels  of  wheat 
a  month  to  carry  them  through  the  year. 

Now.  that  sounds  pretty  gloomy.  It  sounds 
as  though  you  will  not  have  enough  to  eat 
In  this  country.  Bread  has  been  a  symbol 
of  our  >bundance  of  food,  that  10-cent  loaf 
of  bread  you  get  at  the  grocery  store,  or  the 
bread  you  bake  In  the  oven  at  home,  bread 
that  you  take  for  granted,  but  that  millions 
of  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are 
begging  for.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  Is  to 
try  and  understand  what  this  "uilk  about 
shortages  oI  wheat  I-  all  about.    How  serious 


Is  It — this  shortage  of  wheat?  Can  we  be- 
lieve all  that  we  read?  And  if  we  cannot, 
what  can  we  believe? 

Let  us  get  at  the  facts.  If  there  Is  stu- 
pidity, let  us  root  It  out.  If  there  is  con- 
fusion, let  us  correct  It.  If  there  Is  selfish- 
ness, let  us  expose  It.  The  first  thing  that 
you  should  know  Is  how  much  wheat  there 
Is  In  the  country.  After  you  know  that,  the 
next  question  follows:  Is  there  enough? 
Right  now  there  are  about  600,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  still  on  the  farms  and  in  the  eleva- 
tors in  the  United  Slates.  That  is  what  the 
Government  says— 600.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  to  carry  us  to  July  I  when  the  winter 
wheat  crop  moves  to  market. 

Now,  for  the  next  question:  How  much 
wheat  do  we  need  until  then?  Here  Is  the 
answer:  Ve  need  about  200,000,000  bushels 
for  flour  here  at  home.  Then  we  need  about 
150.000,000  bushels  to  export.  That  wheat 
will  go  to  feed  people  In  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Then  we  also  need  to  plant  spring 
wheat.  It  will  take  about  40.000.000  to 
50.000.000  bushels  to  put  in  the  1946  spring 
crop.  That  adds  up  to  400.000.000  bushels 
of  wheat.  So  when  you  subtract  400.000.000 
from  600,000,000  bushels,  you  get  200,000.000 
bushels  left  over.  That  is  what  Is  called  a 
carry-over — 200,00,000  bushels  of  wheat  on 
hand  next  July  1  when  the  winter  wheat  crop 
starts  to  move  Into  market. 

That  Is  a  good  supply.  All  the  people  talk 
about  supply  and  demand.  You  know  that 
law — that  the  supply  on  hand  decides  what 
the  demand  is.  and  the  demand  decides  what 
the  price  is.  Well,  right  here  we  have  a  sup- 
ply and  demand  that  just  about  balances  each 
other.  But  what  happens?  Nobody  seems 
to  like  it.  The  millers  do  not  like  it.  The 
exporters  do  not  like  it.  None  of  the  buyers 
like  it.  But  the  farmers  do.  At>out  once  in 
every  50  years  the  farmers  get  a  good  price. 
That  price  is  good  becatose  there  is  a  heavy 
demand  and  the  farmer  has  a  crop  to  sell. 
Funny,  Isn't  It?  When  supply  and  demand 
works,  nobody  likes  It.  It  Is  only  something 
good  when  It  Is  used  as  an  argument  to  sup- 
port low  prices.  The  wheat  Is  here,  but  the 
catch  Is  that  nobody  can  get  It.  The  farm- 
ers are  not  selling  enough  of  It,  and  even 
when  there  Is  wheat  for  sale  the  railroads 
are  unable  to  move  it  fast  enough. 

Now.  all  this  scare  talk  about  bread  ra- 
tioning and  black  bread  and  not  enough 
wheat  started  this  way.  The  Government 
needs  wheat  to  export  to  keep  people  from 
starving.  The  mills  need  wheat,  too.  The 
Government  has  first  call  on  the  wheat. 
That  means  the  mills  must  cut  their  Inven- 
tories— that  Is.  cut  down  the  supply  of  wheat 
In  their  elevators  to  a  couple  weeks  or  a 
month.  That  Is  one  plan.  The  other  plan 
is  to  make  the  millers  use  more  of  the  wheat 
In  grinding  flour.  Right  now  the  mills  use 
about  72  percent  of  the  wheat.  The  Govern- 
ment wants  the  mills  to  grind  85  percent  of 
the  wheat  berry  Into  flour.  It  would  be  a 
coarser  flour  and  not  so  jfhlte.  Of  course. 
If  the  mills  used  85  percent  of  the  wheat 
Instead  of  72  percent,  they  could  get  about 
13  percent  moie  flour  out  of  each  btishel  of 
wheat.  On  the  fiace  of  that  you  would  say, 
"Go  ahead;  why  not  do  It  that  way,  then?" 
But  it  is  not  as  simple  as  that.  In  the  first 
place,  you  would  not  save  any  wheat.  You 
would  get  more  flo'ir  out  of  each  bushel, 
that  Is,  but  the  amount  of  "red  dog." 
the  coarse  flour  that  goes  Into  feed,  would 
be  cut  down.  So  you  have  more  flour,  but 
less  feed. 

And  the  millers  point  out,  with  some  logic, 
that  to  change  from  a  72-  to  an  85-percent 
flour,  means  that  the  bolting  sheets  which 
sift  the  flour  must  be  all  changed.  Their 
processing  and  grinding  operations  must  be 
changed.  And,  of  course,  the  bakers  would 
set  up  a  howl.  They  have  got  their  ways  of 
baking  bread,  and  a  different  kind  of  flour 
would  mean  that  they  would  have  to  make 
changes.  And  then,  of  course,  the  public 
would   set  up   a  howl.    Majbe   you   and   I 
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oi  ildnt  but  a  lot  of  people  woxild.  Remem* 
b«r  what  •  howl  went  up  In  the  war  when 
tbi|  Oovernment  put  a  atop  to  read7-tllce<l 
d?  Tou  would  have  thought  that  our 
whble  civilization  coUapaed  becauae  you  had 
to  tllce  your  bread  at  home  Inatead  of  get- 
tln  [  It  ready-allced.  And  ao.  beaidea  all  the 
Ine  jnvenlencea.  you  can  bet  your  twtiom 
dol  iar  that  this  plan  would  be  a  terrible  po- 
Utl:al  blunder.  lien  have  been  beaten  for 
offl  %  on  things  leaa  Important  than  changing 
thi  color  of  bread.  If  yuu  think  that  ts 
fu4ny.  then  you  do  not  know  your  Congresa- 
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ut  here  we  are — we  have  the  wheat — then 
wtahr  la  there  a  acarclty?  The  anawer  la  la 
th4  following  telegram  we  want  to  read  you. 
It  vaa  aent  to  Prealdent  Truman.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Anderson.  Secretary  of  Corn- 
Wallace,  and  several  key  Senators.  It 
sent  by  li  W  Thatcher,  apeaklng  aa 
president  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Or  an  Cooperatives.  I:  la  a  fighting  tele- 
gn  m  and  on<  that  colls  for  a  showdown. 
Orik  la  on  the  warpath  against  the  blun- 
)■■••  In  Congress.  The  telegram  was 
aeilt  today  after  S  days  of  conferences  and 
phMM  calls  with  Washington  officials  and 
r*i  rMcntatives  of  the  grain  and  milling  In- 
4ll  itry  and  officers  of  the  National  Pedera- 
of  Grain  Cooperatives.  I  am  now  quot- 
ing from  the  telegram: 

There  la  a  wheat  problem,  but  not  one 
th^t  calls  for  bread  rationing  or  for  use  of 
wb««t  In  flour,  which  admittedly  would 
a  coarsMT  and  darker  Sour.  Based  on  the 
ITnlted  States  Department  of  Agriculture's 
flg-irea  of  January  1.  1M4.  we  had  680.000.000 
bu^els  of  wbeat  on  hand.  A  new  wheat 
wUl  pour  Into  market  »fter  July  1. 
Indications  are  for  at  leaat  700  000.- 
feushela  of  winter  wbeat.  There  will  b« 
1  iMivy  spring  wheat  acreage 
Allowing  for  a  Janiury  disappearance  of 
XM.OOO  bushels,  we  will  need  up  to  July 
DO  more  than  200.000.000  'bushels  for 
floiir.  and  SO.OOO.OOO  bushels  for  spring  wheat 
and  mlacellaneoua  farm  use.  This 
leave  3AO.00O.0OO  bushels  of  present 
for  export,  curry-over.  and  livestock 
It  would  be  better  to  stop  feeding 
t  than  to  ask  flour  milla  and  bakeries 
consumers  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new 
uct.  with  all  the  changes  nMMWU7  to 
e  a  straight  run  of  floiir.  iHtsf  M  p«r- 
ceilt  of  the  wheat  instead  of  the  normal  73 
pal  cent.  The  public  and  the  proceaaors 
wo  iid  resist  thea*  far-reaching  changes. 

farmers  will  move  the  wheat  to  town  and 
sel  it  If  they  are  given  parity  treatment. 
Fai  mers  know  that  Congress  Is  In  doubt 
about  extending  the  OPA  price  control  law. 
Th  It  makaa  farmers  doubt  that  It  is  wise  to 
•el  wheat  under  present  ceilings.  Farmers 
kn<  iw  that  on  July  1  there  will  be  a  big  In- 
creise  In  wheat  prices  U  Congress  does  not 
•xt  md  the  OPA  law  for  another  year. 

Parmers  have  the  same  InteMigencr  as 
people  lAo  have  l>een  and  are  wlth- 
V^tl«"B  merchandise  fur  the  much  higher 
prt  ••  which  they  hope  will  be  realised  either 
thi:)Ugl-  dropping  of  OP.^  or  through  making 
•xc  sptlona  as.  for  example,  In  the  steel  in- 
dui  try.  Parmers  also  know  that  "^.-Ith  wag* 
lev  tla  In  the  process  of  rising,  eventually 
sue  h  Increases  will  be  reflected  In  a  new  and 
hl|  tier  parity  price,  which  under  law  will 
for  w  the  OPA  to  lift  present  ceilings  on  all 
far  n  prices. 

TF'rom  the  standpoint  of  price,  the  farmer 
about  every  advantage  In  not  marketing 
wbbat  now.   He  Is  not  going  to  succumb  alone 
to  '■  my  patriotic  call  when  be  sees  the  United 
IS  Steal  Corp  .  and  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.. 
and  others  getting  away  with   theirs. 
'  rhe  farmer  feels  that  all  he  has  to  do  is 
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"Inother  point:  the  farmer  Is  accustomed 
sarrjing  an  Inventory  of  wheat  on  bis 
It  is  his  ever- normal  granary  and  hia 
mone>  supply.    Not  for  patriotism  alone 
he  intend  to  market  thla  year  both  his 


present  Inventory  and  also  his  new  wbeat 
crop.  He  would  then  be  compelled  to  pay  a 
2-year  or  double  Income  tax 

"In  brief,  he  is  not  a  fool.  He  Intends  to  be 
treated  as  well  aa  other  groups  in  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation,  even  If  he  is  the  most 
patriotic.  He  as  much  aa  any  other  person 
wants  to  see  wheat  shipped  to  the  starving 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"But  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Co- 
operatives csnnot  honestly  urge  iU  wheat- 
producing  members  to  market  their  wheat 
so  long  aa  the  wheat  farmer  Is  at  a  disad- 
vantage as  regarda  ceilings  and  double  taxa- 
tion. 

"if  the  farmer  knew  now  what  wheat  cell- 
ing prices  would  be  until  July  1.  1947.  and 
If  he  could  be  relieved  of  double  taxation 
from  marketing  two  crops  In  the  same  year, 
and  If  be  could  be  assured  that  he  would  not 
be  subject  to  a  taird  tax  by  the  repeal  of 
laws  protecting  his  marketing  cooperatives — 
as  advocated  by  the  Nat.onal  Tax  Bqualtty 
Association — then  we  would  l>e  on  sound 
ground  to  ring  the  bell  ol  patriotism  and 
save  the  starving  (amines  atiroad. 

"Further,  if  all  the«e  econcir.ic  disadvan- 
tages were  corrected,  there  Is  still  a  trans* 
portatlon  break -down,  not  only  from  lack  of 
boxcars  but  from  dlsorgsnizatlon  on  the 
railroads.  Now  the  movement  of  cars  Just 
from  the  Dakotaa  to  MlnnesoU  frequently 
takes  weeks. 

"We  want  to  emphastsa  that  you  can  get 
wheat  for  export  without  upsetting  the  op- 
erations of  floUr  mills  and  bakeries  or  chang- 
ing the  ftxxl  habits  of  consumers  If  you  act 
now  on  theM  three  problems 

"First.  Give  us  twxcars  and  transporutloa 
facilities  that  will  work  and  move  the  wheat. 

"Second  Decide  now.  one  way  or  the  other, 
on  the  future  of  OPA  and  price  ceilings  for 
lM»-47 

"T^lrd.  Protect  the  farmer  against  double 
and  triple  taxatloo. 

"If  and  when  these  three  .lecds  are  met, 
the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coopera- 
tives and  the  general  farm  organlxatlons  will 
advise  farmers  to  move  their  wheat  off  the 
farms. 

"People  all  over  the  Nation  are  no*^  ques- 
tioning the  political  Intagrlty  and  economic 
•ense  of  both  the  Congraas  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. This  problem  of  wheat  is  not  in  the 
handa  of  the  millers  or  the  bakers  or  tha 
farmers.  It  Is  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress 
and  the  administration. 

"We  have  called  a  meeting  of  our  grain 
cooperatlvea  In  Chicago  on  February  8  and 
9  and  have  called  offlrlal!*  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  confer 
with  lis.  We  also  are  Inviting,  through  this 
wire,  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Committacs  on  Agriculture  to  be  with  us  In 
Chicago. 

"Our  National  Federation  of  Grain  Cooper- 
atives is  comprised  of  the  regional  grain  co- 
operatlvea from  Ohio  to  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  from  the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  Its  annual  handle  of  grain  la 
cloae  to  400.000.000  bushels  a  year.  Most  of 
the  fsrmers  wbo  own  these  cooperatives  also 
are  members  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  Farm- 
era  Union,  or  the  Orange.  Thus  you  can  rest 
assured  that  you  can  have  the  solid  mobl- 
Uaed  support  of  agriculture  to  mova  the 
wheat  that  is  needed  If  the  Congreos  and  the 
administration  will  ju^t  move  first. 

"Respectfully  submitted. 

"M   W.  THATCHra. 
"Fresident,  National  Federation 

of  Grain  Cooperatirex." 

That  Is  the  blunt,  forthright  telegram  that 
Mr.  Thatcher  aent  in  the  nama  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Grain  Cooperatives  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  two  at 
his  Cabinet  oAoars.  and  to  key  Members  ot 
the  United  Stataa  Senate 

Now  tba  FNteratton  is  following  up  with  an 
emergency  meeting.  The  meeting  win  ba 
held  in  Chicago  thla  Itlday  and  Saturday. 


Represented  at  that  meeting  will  be  cocper- 
atlves  that  handle  almost  400.000,000  btnhela 
of  grain  a  year.  They  will  sit  down  t-D  make 
plans  to  get  that  wbeat  moving.  Govei  nment 
men.  whose  Job  It  la  to  help  move  the  wheat, 
have  been  Invited  to  attend. 

Certainly  the  plea,  the  fervent  priyer  of 
millions  of  people  In  Europe  today,  is  the 
prayer  for  wheat — "give  us  this  day  our  dally 
bread."     America  cannot  fail  them. 

Good  evening,  and  'we  aak  you  to  reriemt>er 
that  GTA  Is  the  co-op  way. 


Health  losurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday    Fthruary  15  (legislatire  day  of 
Friday.  January  18K  i946 

Mr  MURRAY  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inaeited  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  an  article  by 
Robert  Lasch  appearing  In  the  C.iicago 
Sun.  February  11.  1946.  dealing  with  the 
organized  flght  being  waged  by  tho  drug 
Industry  agalivst  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell  health  inmrance  bill. 

The  drug  manufacturers  seem  to  re- 
gard this  legislation  as  opposed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  drug  Industry.  The  theory, 
apparently,  is  that  the  Unproved  health 
of  the  Nation  would  mean  aenoua  curtail- 
ment in  the  manufacture  and  stile  of 
drugs,  and  therefore  they  want  to  pre- 
serve the  status  quo. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro 
as  toiiowv: 

Drcc  Makers  Wacimo  Ftcmt  om  HxAira 
iNsinuNci,    Wmt' 

One  o(  the  bast  arguments  I  have  yet  seen 
for  the  health-insurance  plan  proposed  by 
President  Truman  (ell  into  my  hands  la&t 
week. 

The  plan,  embodied  in  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill,  would  set  up  a  new  met  3od  of 
paying  fur  medical  care.  Some  people  call  it 
"noclallaed  medicine."  but  that  term  has  little 
meaning.  The  blil  provides  for  weekly  con- 
tributions by  workers  ar.d  eraplcyen  to  a 
national  health -insurance  fund.  Cut  of 
this  fund  the  Social  Security  Board  would 
pay  the  doctor  and  hospital  billi).  wit  i  suit- 
able llmltatious.  of  insured  workers  and  their 
families. 

The  result  «-ould  be  a  tremend.-us  inc  prcve- 
meut  in  the  distribution  of  medical  care. 
Communities  and  low-Income  famlllet  which 
now  lack  adequate  care  could  get  it  under 
health  Insurance.  For  every  ln.«iired  family, 
the  financial  burden  of  sickiiess.  w  ilch  Is 
often  concentrated  and  unexp«cted.  w>)Uld  be 
spread  over  a  long  period.  HosplUl  fi  cilltles 
would  be  enlarged  and  multiplied.  Group 
practice  would  be  encottfaged,  and  doctors 
who  now  tend  to  congregate  in  th;  large 
cities  where  incomes  are  highest  w«  uld  be 
Induced  to  practice  In  small  towns  ar.d  rvunl 
areas  which  under  the  present  systetn  must, 
go  without  adequate  service.  A  Icng-run  Im- 
provement In  the  nstlonal  health  is  an 
almost  certain  consequence  of  the  :hange. 
a  acAsoN  TO  chakci 

It  ts  a  strong  reaaon  to  make  the  chang* 
when  we  find  the  drug  and  pharmaceutical 
Industry  waging  an  organlard  presaurt  cam- 
paign against  it. 

TTie  drug  Industry,  if  It  were  Inter*  sted  In 
national  health  rather  than  profita   would 
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have  no  special  Incentive  to  oppoee  the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill.  How  patients 
pay  their  doctor  bUls  Is  no  concern  of  the 
drug  manufacturer  and  dealer.  Their  busi- 
ness Is  to  sell  drugs  and  medicines. 

Yet  when  you  go  into  a  drug  store  nowa- 
days you  are  almost  sure  to  see  a  pile  of 
pamphlets  entitled  "PollticfU  Medicine." 
This  tn  t.  published  by  the  so-called  Na- 
tional Physicians  Committee  for  the  Exten- 
alon  of  Medical  Service,  contains  a  vlciovis 
and  unprincipled  attack  on  the  national 
health- Insurance  plan.  It  Is  full  of  mis- 
statenieuts.  distortions,  and  exaggeraiious. 

Not  only  the  druggists,  but  the  entire  phar- 
maceutical Industry  has  been  organized  to 
Rt'.ii'k  the  health-Insurance  plan.  For  ex- 
ample, the  salesmen  for  Abbott  Laboratories 
last  month  were  busily  spreading  the  word. 
They  had  Instructions  to  visit  10  persons 
every  day  for  10  days,  asking  each,  on  the 
chain  principle,  to  make  10  other  contacts. 
The  objective,  as  Abbott  Laboratories  told 
their  salesmen,  was  to  "roll  up  a  blizzard 
of  a  half  million  or  more"  communications 
to  Congress  against  the  Wagner-Murray- 
Dlngell  bill.  Abbott  Laboratories  called  the 
can'ipalgn  "a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  industry  and  to  the  American 
way  of  life." 

MAJoarrr  voter  ntedeo 
What  IS  the  welfare  of  the  drug  industry? 
Docs  it  conflict  with  the  Improved  national 
health  which  Is  the  goal  of  the  Wagner- 
Murray-DingeU  bill?  Would  the  B<ii<^f  of 
medicine,  and  the  habit  of  self -medication 
which  contributes  to  those  sales,  be  Impaired 
by  a  health-insurance  system  which  makes 
good  medical  care  more  rendlly  accessible  to 
the  people?  If  so,  then  this  Is  the  best  of 
all  poaslble  reasons  for  Inaugurating  health 
Insurance. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  drug  manu- 
facturers, the  druggists,  and  the  doctors  have 
a  perfect  right  to  regl.ster  their  opposition 
to  the  Wagner-Murrny-Dlngcll  bill.  But  the 
people  who  would  benefit  from  the  bill,  which 
means  the  great  majority  of  the  working  pop- 
ulation, should  take  note  of  this  carefully 
organized  effort  to  preserve  the  status  quo  In 
the  practice  of  medicine.  If  the  money  and 
sales  organizations  of  the  drug  companies  can 
produce  a  "blizzard"  of  messages  to  Congress 
agalnn.  health  Insurance,  the  unorganized 
people  who  favor  the  bill  should  bring  off  a 
bll/zaid  of  their  own. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  National  Opin- 
ion Re^arch  Center,  82  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  think  something  should  be  done 
to  mak"  It  eorler  for  people  to  get  medical 
care  wnen  they  need  it.  and  68  percent  think 
U  would  be  a  good  Idea  for  social  security 
to  cover  d>x'tor  and  hospital  care.  This  ma- 
Jorltv  must  make  its  voice  heard  above  that 
of  the  organized  minority. 


How  OPA  Paral)'zes  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks  earlier  today  I  referred  to  a 
letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  E.  C. 
Raney,  president  and  general  manager 
of  Ranco,  a  company  In  Columbus, 
Ohio,  manufacturing  the  highest  qual- 
ity controls  for  heating,  ventilating,  and 
air  conditioning.  I  have  secured  leave 
to  extend  this  letter  in  full  in  the  Record. 
XCII— App. 49 


When  I  was  home  during  the  recess  I 
talked  with  Mr.  Raney  and  he  analyzed 
for  me  the  specific  problems  which  his 
company  Is  facing,  caused  by  OPA.  His 
problem  was  so  typical,  and  his  analysis 
wa.s  so  interesting,  that  I  ur?r«?d  him  to 
write  me  a  letter  tellins  the  full  story. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  been  so  notoriously 
blind  and  deaf  to  the  pleas  of  the  prac- 
tical manufacturer  that  I  felt  it,  would  be 
useless  to  send  him  Mr.  Rancy's  letter. 
I  heard,  and  hoped,  that  Mr.  Bowles 
might  be  going  out  of  OPA  and  I  thought 
it  might  be  better  to  send  the  letter  to  his 
successor.  Within  the  last  24  hours  I 
have  learned  with  dismay  that  Mr. 
Bowles  is  to  be  Economic  Stabilizer,  with 
even  greater  power,  and  that  Mr.  Paul 
Porter  is  to  come  in  under  him  as  head  of 
OPA.  I  have  read  over  carefully  the 
President's  Executive  order  and  can  spell 
out  no  relief  from  its  verbiage  for  old- 
line  manufacturers  w'ho  are  not  having 
labor  troubles.  This  order  probably  gives 
Mr.  Porter  sufiBcient  discretion  to  correct 
this  situation,  for  bureaucratic  discre- 
tion is  sprinkled  throughout  the  order. 
There  is  nothing  in  Mr,  Porter's  back- 
ground that  shows  that  he  knows  any- 
thing at  all  about  prices  and  production 
and  manufacturers*  problems,  but  I  am 
hoping  for  the  best,  and  wishing  him 
well,  and  am  sending  him  tiis  letter 
which  shows  how  OPA  is  paralyzing  pro- 
duction. It  does  not  state  a  unique  sit- 
uation, but  a  typical  situation,  which  Is 
probably  familiar  to  every  Member  of 
this  House. 

Hon.  John  M.  Vorts, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wasfiington.  D.  C. 

D«A«  Mr.  Vorys:  As  a  Member  o;  our  Con- 
gress. I  feel  that  you  should  be  interested  In 
knowing  how  we  in  Industry  are  f  rogresslng 
under  the  present  OPA's  so-called  price 
control. 

As  a  matter  of  background  our  company, 
Ranco  Inc.,  has  been  In  business  lilnce  1913, 
and  since  1926  has  been  engaged  In  the  de- 
velopment and  manufacture  of  thermostatic 
controls  for  refrlgeratorp;  In  the  Ifst  2  years, 
prior  to  the  bepinnlng  of  the  war  In  1941.  we 
were  also  providing  thermostatic  cantrols  for 
automobile  heaters. 

During  the  time  we  were  engaged  In  man- 
ufacturing refrigerator  controls  piior  to  the 
war.  we  made  coiistant  Improvements  In 
methods  of  production  bo  that  the  cost  of 
our  product  to  the  customer  In  1941  was 
only  20  percent  of  what  the  manufacturers 
were  paying  for  thermostatic  controls  when 
we  started  the  manufacture  of  refrigeration 
controls.  We  believe  that  this  was  typical  of 
the  contributions  which  have  been  made  by 
large  numbers  of  manufacturers  In  the  re- 
frigeration industry  and  was  responsible  for 
the  cost  of  electrical  refrigera  ion  being 
brought  down  so  that  domestic  refrigerators 
were  In  reach  of  practically  everyone. 

At  the  same  time,  we  were  reducing  costs 
by  engineering  developments  and  new  pro- 
duction methods,  we  were  also  Increasing  the 
wages  and  salaries  of  our  employees  so  that 
In  1941  we  had  established  wage  rates  and 
prices  which  now  make  our  situation  a  very 
difficult  one  to  solve.  The  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials which  we  use  in  our  refrigerators  since 
the  start  of  the  war  has  risen  i^reatly  and 
different  Items  which  enter  Into  our  pro- 
duction now  cost  us  anywhere  from  10  per- 
cent to  100  percent  more  than  ^hey  did  In 
1941. 

We  have  also  granted  our  employees  wage 
Increases  between  1941  and  the  present  time 
ao  that  oiu-  total  manufacturing  cost  Is  now 


more  than  30  percent  higher  than  In  1941, 
while  our  selling  prices  have  only  been  per- 
mitted, under  OPA  price  control,  an  advance 
of  5  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  higher  wages  and  sal- 
aries we  are  paying,  our  production  efficiency 
Is  now  greatly  reduced  and  it  now  takes  more 
than  1,000  employees  to  produce  as  much 
volume  of  the  same  Items  as  was  produced 
by  700  employees  in  1941.  In  simple  arith- 
metic, en  the  net  sales  for  the  3  months. 
September.  October,  and  November.  1945.  our 
operating  deficit  Is  approximately  $200,000 
on  total  sales  of  less  than  $800,000. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  Impression  In 
Washington,  particularly  In  the  OPA.  that 
manufacturers  like  ourselves  Till  be  able  to 
get  back  Into  peacetime  production  on  a  prof- 
itable basis  at  the  old  prices,  due  to  the  tblnga 
the  OPA  seems  to  think  we  learned  about 
production  during  the  war.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  nothing  which  we  learned  dur- 
ing the  war  which  has  enabled  us  to  reduce 
our  costs  m  the  slightest  degree,  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  already  spent  about  £0 
years  of  development  In  cost  reduction  on 
these  Items,  and  there  is  simply  no  possi- 
bility of  effecting  any  Immediate  reductions 
that  will  enable  us  to  break  even  on  costs,  let 
alone  make  a  profit.  The  production  rate  at 
which  we  are  now  operating  is  comparable  to 
that  before  the  war,  so  that  we  cannot  lock 
forward  to  an  increase  In  production  great 
enough  to  cure  our  difficulties. 

A  great  many  manufacturers  like  ourselves 
showed  some  remarkable  cost  reductioiis  on 
producing  war  materials,  but  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  these  items  had  never  before 
been  produced  in  large  quantities  nor  large 
production  mass  technique  appllei  to  them 
prior  to  the  war.  It  was  the  technique  that 
Industry  already  had  developed  on  other  maaa 
production  which  enabled  them  to  turn  theaa 
techniques  to  such  tremendous  advantage  In 
building  war  materials  at  lower  costs, 

6p>eaking  for  our  own  concern,  and  1  am 
aure  this  was  duplicated  by  hundreds  of  other 
companies,  we  developed  and  built  gages  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces  \vhlch  had  bven  sMd 
In  small  quantities  and^. produced  without  the 
benefit  of  any  tooling  and  mass  production 
technique  at  prices  as  high  as  $175  to  the 
Air  Corps;  but  on  our  contracts  to  the  Air 
Corps  we  started  off  with  prices  under  $50 
and  as  we  progressed  through  the  war  -we 
made  voluntary  reductions  to  the  Air  Fcrces 
from  time  to  time  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
war  we  were  producing  these  same  Instru- 
ments at  a  profit,  and  selling  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  around  $20.  However,  if  we  were  to 
continue  producing  these  same  Instruments 
over  a  period  of  years,  further  cost  reduc- 
tion could  not  be  expected  in  the  same 
proportion  that  was  made  in  the  early  months 
of  our  production,  and  if  we  had  not  had 
experience  In  mass  production  prior  to  the 
war  I  am  sure  that  this  record  could  not 
have  been  achieved  because  we  simply  applied 
techniques  with  which  we  were  familiar  to 
the  production  of  these  new  devices. 

I  think  it  absolutely  out  of  the  question 
to  think  that  any  of  the  manufacturers  who 
had  done  a  good  job  of  reducing  prices  up  to 
1941  and  who  were  operating  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  can  be  expected  today  to 
produce  the  prewar  items  at  any  ways  near 
the  prewar  cost.?,  due  to  the  fact  that  so 
many  uncontrolled  Items  of  cos'  have  entered 
Into  present-day  manufacture. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  thing  that 
has  remained  constant  In  our  case  is  the  OPA 
Idea  of  "price  freeze  '  Instead  of  "price  regu- 
lation." 

On  many  of  the  Items  which  we  now  pur- 
chase for  our  products  the  vendor  from  whom 
we  purchased  these  Items  prior  to  the  war 
can  no  longer  supply  them  to  us  at  the  old 
cost;  and  wherever  OPA  prices  are  still  effec- 
tive It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  find 
new  sources  of  supply,  and  the.se  new  sources 
do  not  have  to  abide  by  any  prewar  pnca 


TO 
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flsl  ig.  Ab  ma  illustration,  we  buy  large 
qui  ntlUes  of  bakallte  moldings  which  are 
ma  le  on  our  own  tools.  The  original  sup- 
ple rs  cannot  make  these  at  the  old  prices 
because  their  labor  and  materials  have  lu- 
cre ised.  and  as  a  result  they  tell  us  to  take 
OUJ  tools  elsewhere.  When  we  do  this,  the 
n»i  r  molder  who  never  made  the  part  before 
ha!  no  prlc  restriction  and  is  free  to  Increase 
prl  res  to  us  so  as  to  cover  his  cost  and  make 
a  I  roflt. 

i  inother  item  Is  re::arfJlnij  tools  which  we 
pu  chase  when  we  n  r  .:  new  tools  made. 

Thfre  is  no  OPA  lim., on  these  tools,  so 

thi  t  we  have  to  buy  at  a  much  higher  price 
th)  n  we  formerly  did  In  the  n\atter  of  ma- 
th nes.  such  as  punch  presses,  of  which  we 
us4  a  large  number,  we  cannot  get  delivery 
fro  (n  the  old  manufacturers  because  of  OPA 
prl:e  repulatlon.  but  newcomers  in  the  field 
an  permitted  to  charge  any  price  they  may 
se«  fit.  and  we  have  been  quoted  as  much 
as  13  000  for  machines  which  were  formerly 
pu  chased  for  11.000  or  less.  We  cannot  see 
bo  r  this  sort  of  price  regulation  is  or  can 
pn  vent  inflation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
fla  Ion  is  all  about  us.  and.  except  for  Indl- 
Tl(  uals  who  refuse  to  yee  and  believe  we  are 
all  aware  of  this  lnfl.itton 

:  t  seems  to  me  that  since  Inflation  exists. 
th  '  price  control  should  be  either  honestly 
an  1  fairly  administered  or  else  abandoned 
en  Irely. 

Ve  have  no  quarrel  with  the  general  idea 
of  price  control  during  the  war,  but  we  feel 
th  it  the  administration  of  price  control  has 
fal  ed  entirely  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
Free  Control  Act.  and  we  strongly  feel  that 
we  should  have  either  complete  abandonment 
of  price  control  or  a  new  set-up  for  admln- 
Ut  Ting  the  existing  laws  so  that  selling 
prl  »s  can  be  made  consistent  with  costs. 

'  "he  present  series  of  strikes  and  the  Oov- 
eri  mcnfs  approval  of  wage  Increase  will 
me  »n  financial  ruin  to  thousands  of  manu- 
facturers  unless  prices  are  adjusted  all  the 
wa  T  across  the  board  to  take  the  Increased 
coi  ts  into  consideration.  Washington  will 
ha  re  to  make  up  its  mind  whether  ~  ■>  have 
ln(  ustry  bankruptcy  or  sane  price  and  wage 
regulation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Ranco,  Inc  . 
E    C.  Ranit. 
President  and  General  Manager. 

»Iote  that  before  the  war  this  company 
hal  reduced  costs  in  its  regular  lines  80 
pe  cent  in  15  years,  and  that  the  l)ene- 
flt  of  this  reduction  were  shared  with 
en  ployees  and  the  public  through  higher 
wa  ?es  and  lower  prices. 

iote  that  during  the  war  costs  on 
Amy  equipment  were  reduced  by  this 
manufacturer  from  $175  to  $20  a  unit. 
a  r  "duction  of  SS  percent  in  3  years. 

Ifote  that  this  once  successful  com- 
pajiy  had  a  post-VJ-day  operating  dtfl- 

in  3  months  of  $200,000.  or  25  percent 

ts  net  sales,  in  manufacturing  its  old 
Im  •  under  OPA  regulations. 

Here  is  the  apparent  theory  under- 
lying the  idiotic  OPA  regulations  which 
ha  e  had  these  tragic  results:  the  bu- 
reaucrats, who  know  nothing  about 
manufacturing,  have  seen  the  marvelous 
ret  uctions  in  costs  which  efficient  manu- 
facturers  have  accomplished  In  making 
wa-  items;  they  know  of  the  prewar  re- 
du<  tions  in  costs  which  were  typica'  of 
An  erlcan  know-how:  they,  therefore, 
bill  hely  planned  that  these  old-line 
manufacturers  would  be  forced  to  make 
sin  ilar  reductions  in  costs  immediately 
up<  n  resuming  the  manufacture  of  their 
forner  peacetime  lines,  utterly  forget - 
tin  ;  that  competition  and  ingenuity  had 
alrady   brought   these  items  near  the 
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saturation  point  In  cost  reduction  when 
their  production  was  stopped  by  the  war; 
not  realizing  that  it  takes  time.  Ingenuity 
and  competition  to  make  such  reduc- 
tions, but  gleefully  planning  that  these 
reductions  could  be  accomplished  in- 
stantaneously and  indefinitely,  merely 
because  OPA  demanded  it.  The  iiesult 
has  oeen  a  creeping  paralysis  over  pro- 
duction which  is  becoming  a  galloping 
paralysis,  pen"'"  "•  experience  and  effi- 
ciency, ham-  .^  the  manufactur- 
ers, depriving  the  public  of  product.'^,  and 
leaving  losses  instead  of  a  possibility  of 
Increasing  wages. 

To  show  that  this  situation  is  typical 
and  not  unique,  here  is  part  of  a  letter  I 
received  today  from  a  sheet-metal  and 
building-supply  jobber: 

I  wonder  if  you  and  others  are  fully  in- 
formed of  the  terrible  mess  OPA  is  making 
of  our  economy  I  was  for  it  up  to  the  last 
week  but  I  do  not  believe  that  a  price  rise 
of  double  the  present  prices  would  be  as  bad 
for  everyone  as  the  terrible  inequalities  the 
present  OPA  rules  are  making.  No  steel  mill 
win  make  box  or  common  nails  because  they 
can  sell  all  of  the  nails  they  can  make  that 
have  a  high  extra,  so  why  make  common 
nails?  But  common  nails  are  nonexistent 
and  an  across-the-board  rise  In  steel  will 
never  help  tnis  situation.  In  fact,  it  will 
hinder  it.  Everyone  is  bending  their  efforts 
to  use  their  production  for  things  they  did 
not  make  and  are  not  needed  but  will  sell 
l>ecau8e  of  demand.  The  things  that  are 
needed  are  not  made.  Then  Mr.  Bowles 
looks  at  an  annual  statement  and  sees  that 
the  company  ts  not  in  the  red  and  gives  it 
no  help  on  the  nonprofltable  items  and  the 
management  again  goes  out  for  new  products. 
Roofing  felt  cannot  be  bought  for  built-up 
roofs,  the  commonest  kind  It  Is  all  going 
into  roofing  shingles.  Insulating  sheathing 
cannot  be  liought  because  the  pulp  is  all  going 
Into  decorating  tile  Integrated  steel  mills 
are  using  all  of  their  common  galvanized 
sheets  to  make  finished  products  which  they 
fabricate  and  the  small  manufacturer  can 
get  no  raw  material.  These  are  not  steel-mlU 
strike  problenas.  They  existed  before  the 
strike 

OPA  has  been  saying  to  manufacturers 
"Off  with  the  old;  on  with  the  new."  In- 
stead. OPA  should  have  said  to  them  "On 
with  the  old;  compete  with  the  new." 
If  Mr.  Porter  will  only  prepare  quickly 
.some  simple  regulations  that  will  permit 
a  manufacturer  to  make  profitably  the 
things  he  can  make  best  and  cheapest  be- 
cause they  are  his  old  line,  realizing  that 
competition  and  taxes  and  collective  bar- 
gaining will  keep  that  profit  from  getting 
out  of  line,  this  will  go  far  in  speeding  up 
production  and  avoiding  further  infla- 
tion. 


The  Full  Employment  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  J8>.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  the  final  full  employment  legisla- 
tion was  reported  from  the  Senate-House 
conference  committee  a  desperat  effort 
has  been  made  by  its  enemies  to  miscon- 


strue It  and  thereby  render  it  ineffective. 
On  Monday.  February  11.  21  nitional, 
civic,  labor,  and  veteran  groups  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  pledging  their 
support  to  the  legislation  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  for  courageous  and  effective 
administration.  In  this  letter  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made: 

We  have  been  fighting  for  a  congressional 
statement  of  policy  which  would  recognize 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  use  ail  Its  vast  resources  to 
assure  employment  opportultles  to  all  of 
our  citizens  able  to  work  and  seeking  work. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  conference  bill. 

A  .'•imilar  point  of  view  has  been  taken 
by  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  whose 
editorial  of  February  8  described  the  full 
employment  bill  as  'a  surprisingly  vigor- 
ous measure."  This  editorial  concluded 
on  the  following  note: 

In  the  last  analysis,  how  this  legislation 
works  will  depend  on  who  is  PresideiU.  whom 
he  appoints  as  advisers,  and  what  sort  of  im- 
plementing acts  each  Congress  pasties.  But 
the  bill  does  pave  a  road  down  wh.ch  txith 
the  Executive  and  the  lawmakers  must  travel 
as  each  year  rclls  around. 

I  should  al.so  like  to  refer  to  the 
column  entitled  Full  Employment 
Juggling"  by  Peter  Ed.'^on.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wa.^hinpton  Daily  News  of 
February  11.  In  this  column.  Mr  Edson 
saj's  that — 

If  anyone  will  sit  down  and  read  tl.e  full — 
pardon— the  Employment  Act  as  paiised.  he 
will  see  for  himself  that  It  accomplishes 
nearly  everything  the  original  bill  set  out  to 
do 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  a.<;k  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  documents  to  v  hich  I 
have  just  referred:  the  letter  to  the 
President,  the  editorial  from  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  and  Mr.  Edson's 
column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
editorial,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

DiAR  uAr.  President:  The  undersigned  or- 
ganization have,  for  a  period  of  many 
months.  l)een  actively  engaged  in  mobilizing 
support  for  a  full  employment  profiram  of 
which  the  full  employment  bills  (3.  380; 
H.  R    2202)   was  the  first  essential  stip. 

We  a.'e  completely  convinced,  and  our 
opinion  Is  substantiated  by  all  public-opinion 
polls,  that  the  overwhelming  majorltj  of  the 
American  people  are  prepared  to  support  the 
strongest  possible  legislation  designed  to  as- 
KUre  the  objective  of  full  employment  and  to 
avoid  the  periods  of  boom  and  bust  which 
have  heretofore  marked  the  course  of  Amtrj- 
cai.  history  and  which,  tf  continued  In  the 
postwar  period,  can  lead  only  to  national  and 
International  disaster. 

EJesplte  this  overwhelming  support  for  ef- 
fective legislation,  and  despite  your  vigorous 
efforts  in  its  behalf,  a  small  but  powerful 
minority  has  steadfastly  opposed  any  and  all 
efforts  to  obtain  iU  enactment.  Indeed,  this 
articulate  minority,  by  virtue  of  Its  strategic 
representation  In  certain  committees  of  the 
Congress  and  Its  disproportionately  powerful 
control  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  al- 
most succeeded  In  preventing  passage  of  the 
necessary    basic    legislation. 

While  the  bill  which  has  been  reported  out 
by  the  Senate-House  conference  committee 
does  not  contain  the  language  and  provisions 
that  we  lielleve  the  overriding  significance 
of  the  issue  demands,  it  is  nevertheless  with 
a  sense  of  real  satisfaction  that  we  note  that 
the  conference  bill  makes  a  distinct  con- 
tribution to  the  solution  of  the  basic  prob- 
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lem.  The  contribution  Is  made  along  the 
fcUcwlng  lines: 

1.  The  bill  establishes  the  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  "to  utilize  all  its  re- 
sources" for  the  purpose  of  "creating  and 
maintaining  •  •  •  useful  emloyment 
opportunities  •  •  •  for  those  able,  will- 
ing, and  seeking  to  work,  and  to  promote 
maximum  employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power." 

While  the  conference  bill  docs  not  use  the 
term  "full  employment."  nor  does  It  meas- 
ure up  to  our  concept — and  your  concept — of 
what  an  Ideal  bill  should  contain,  we  feel 
called  upon  to  Insist,  despite  the  contrary 
Insinuations  of  some  of  the  opponents  of 
adequate  legislation,  that  we  have  not  been 
fighting  a  battle  of  catch  phrases  or  of 
slogans.  We  have  been  fighting  for  a  con- 
gressional statement  of  policy  which  would 
recognize  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  use  all  its  vast  re- 
sources to  assure  employment  opportunities 
to  all  of  our  citizens  able  to  work  and  seek- 
ing work.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  con- 
ference bill. 

2.  The  bill  calls  for  an  annual  Presidential 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  national  em- 
ployment situation,  and  specifies  that  that 
report  should  include  the  basic  analyses  in- 
cluded In  the  national  employment  and  pro- 
duction budget  proposed  in  the  original  leg- 
islation. 

3.  The  bill  establishes  a  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  to  assist  the  President  in  this 
undertaking. 

4.  Finally,  the  bill  establishes  a  Joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Congress  to  receive  and  analyze 
the  President's  report,  and  to  transmit  it  to 
the   Congress  with  recommendations. 

Thus  the  conference  bill  provides  you  and 
the  Congress  with  a  clear  declaration  of  na- 
tional policy  of  full  emplo"ment  and  With 
machinery  for  discharging  t.  ^  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  for  fUil  employment. 
Again,  we  may  not  think  it  is  the  most  per- 
fect machinery — and  you  may  not — but  we 
are  satlstied  that,  in  conjunction  with  all  ot 
the  agencies  in  the  executive  departments, 
this  machinery  will  work  if  a  genuine  and 
sincsrc  effort  is  made  to  make  it  work. 

We.  therefore,  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  approve  the  conference  bill,  and  we 
trust  that  you  will  sign  It. 

But  we  hasten  to  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  will  to  make  the  machinery  work  is  more 
Important  than  the  machlnciy  Itself.  This 
Is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  conference  bill  Imposes  apon  you  full 
and  complete  executive  responsibility  for  car- 
rying cut  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  While 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  tstabllshed 
by  the  bill  Is  required  to  assist  you  and  can, 
thc:efore.  serve  a  most  significant  function, 
In  the  final  analysis  the  success  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment rests  squarely  upon  your  shoulders, 
Where  it  should  rest. 

In  the  very  first  Instance,  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  prrgram  is  implemented 
depends  largely  on  the  appointments  ycu 
make  to  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
and  on  the  appointments  made  by  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
to  the  joint  committee. 

Our  organizations,  representing  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans  committed  to  an  economy 
of  full  employment,  will  necessarily  judge 
the  administration's  Intentions  by  the  cali- 
ber of  the  men  named  to  fill  these  strategic 
positions.  The  three  memt)ers  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  must  be  men  who 
have  given  proof,  in  action  as  well  as  In  ex- 
pression, of  their  devotion  to  an  America  of 
full  production,  full  employment,  and  full 
consumption.  They  must  be  men  with  suf- 
ficient courage  to  refuse  to  listen  to  the 
apostles  of  defeatism  who  have  so  consist- 
ently oppos.'d  the  progressive  principles  for 
which  you  and  we  have  t>een  fighting  a  com- 
)non  battle. 


Insofar  as  the  joint  committee  Is  con- 
cerned, the  appointments  must  be  made  by 
the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses,  both 
of  whom  are  memtjers  of  the  majority  party, 
the  Democratic  Party,  your  parly.  We  are 
therefore  Justified  in  assuming  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  14-member  Joint  committee  will 
be  composed  of  men  who,  like  the  members 
of  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers,  are 
coflimltted  to  a  full  employment  program. 

The  passage  of  the  Employir.ent  Act  of 
1946,  if  adequately  Implemented  in  terms  of 
personnel  and  program,  can  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  an  American  crusade  for  economic 
security,  stability,  and  Justice,  and  conse- 
quently a  contribution  of  enormous  signifi- 
cance to  the  cause  of  International  peace. 
Unless,  however,  the  act  Is  adequately  Im- 
plemented, history  will  record  It  as  a  mock- 
ery and  an  affront  to  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  determined  that  our  free  In- 
stitutions shall  not  again  be  threatened  by 
the  curse  of  unemployment. 

Most  respectfully  yours. 

VIST  or  ORGANIZ.'.TIONS  WHO  SIGNED  THE  LETTEB 
TO  PRESIDENT  TRUMAN 

Council  for  Social  Action  of  Congregation 
Of  Christ  Churches. 

Americans  United. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

National  Planning  Association. 

National  Association  of  Ornamental  Metal 
Manufacturers. 

National  League  of  Women  Shoppers. 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees. 

National  Education  Association. 

Public  Affairs  Committee  of  United  Council 
of  Church  Women. 

National  Lawyers'  Guild. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Independent  Citizens  Committee. 

National  Board  of  YWCA. 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Machine 
Workers. 

Railway  Labor  Executives  Association. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

American  Retail  Federation. 

Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

New  Council  of  American  Business. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

Disabled  American  Veterans  Department. 

Progressive  Businessmen.  Incorporated. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

General  Federatlqn  of  Womcns'  Clubs. 

Synagogue  Council  of  America. 

Friends'  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

National  Consumers  League. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha. 

I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
February  8.  1946 1 

StmPRISINGLY   VIGOROUS 

The  compromise  version  of  the  so-called 
full  employment  bill,  which  just  passed  the 
House  and  seems  sure  of  Senate  approval,  is 
a  surprisingly  vigorous  measure,  llie  origi- 
nal House  version  ran  the  danger  of  being 
so  full  of  generalizations  and  reservations 
that  an  uns3mii>athetic  President  might  have 
fulfilled  the  letter  of  Its  requirements  by 
more  or  less  meaningless  gestures.  The  com- 
promise bill,  like  the  Senate  version,  spe- 
Ciflcally  directs  the  President  to  assess  annu« 


ally  the  state  of  the  Nation  in  definite  terms 
of  Joljs  and  all  that  goes  to  make  Jobs. 

By  Its  wording  the  original  full  employ- 
ment text  had  laid  itself  open  to  two  kinds 
of  misrepresentation:  (1)  That  Government 
flat  could  guarantee  jobs  for  all  under  a  free- 
enterprise  system.  (2)  That  the  net  efifect  of 
the  bill  would  be  unlimited  Federal  com- 
pensatory spending.  The  measure  just  passed 
avoids  the  term  "full"  and  speaks  of  "maxi- 
mum" employment.  It  apparently  has 
quieted  fears  about  spending,  for  even  Sena- 
tor Taft  is  said  to  be  supporting  It  novr. 

The  basic  l<^sue  all  along  has  been  whether 
or  not  the  Government  should  be  formally 
committed  to  a  policy  of  full  utilization  of 
the  Nation's  capacity  to  produce  and  con- 
sume— hence,  to  employ — and  to  forthrightly 
placing  Its  Influence  and  resources  behind 
such  a  policy.  Senator  MtraRAT  and  Repre- 
sentative Cochran,  both  sponsors  of  the  orig- 
inal measure,  say  they  are  satisfied  the  pres- 
ent bill  meets  this  test.  Certainly,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  which  the  bill  au- 
thorizes for  the  President,  and  the  joint 
committee  which  It  sets  up  In  Congress  to 
consider  the  President's  report,  should  work 
toward  greater  consistency  In  policy. 

In  the  last  analysis,  how  this  legislation 
works  v.ill  depend  on  who  is  President,  whom 
he  appoints  as  advisers.  *and  what  sort  of 
Implementing  acts  each  Congress  passes. 
But  the  bill  does  pave  a  road  down  which 
both  the  Executive  and  the  lawmakers  must 
travel  as  each  year  rolls  arcund. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Febru- 
ary 11,  19461 

FULL  EMPLOYMENT  JUGGLING 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

Supporters  of  the  much  cussed  and  dis- 
cussed Full  Employment  Act  are  chuckling 
quietly  over  the  slick  Job  of  word  Juggling 
they  did  to  get  the  measure  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

It  isn't  called  the  "Pull"  Employment  Act 
anymore.  It's  Just  the  Employment  Act. 
Tills  is  tsrpical  of  the  compro.miscs  made  to 
secure  passage.  Enemies  and  opponents  of 
the  full  employment  theory  think  they 
scored  a  great  victory  in  knocking  out  all  the 
objectionable  experimental  economics  stuff. 
Senator  Taft^  of  Ohio,  went  so  far  as  to  say 
that  the  act  passed  Is  definitely  not  a  victory 
for  Truman. 

If  Taft,  Congressman  Carter  Manasco,  of 
Alabama,  and  Will  WHrrriNCTON.  of  Missis- 
Bipi  want  to  think  they  scored  a  great  victory 
by  watering  dovvii  the  original  draft  of  the 
bill,  they  can.  But  If  anyone  will  sit  down 
and  read  the  full — pardon — the  Employ- 
ment Act  as  passed,  he  will  see  for  himself 
that  it  accomplishes  nearly  everything  the 
original  bill  set  out  to  do.  That  makes  it 
definitely  a  victory  for  Truman  and  for  Ssn- 
ator  Jim  Murray,  of  Montana. 

The  way  this  job  was  done  is  one  for  the 
book.  It  took  .six  meetings  of  the  conference 
committee  of  Senators  and  Congressmen  to 
Iron  out  differences  between  the  Senate  end 
Houee  versions.  Manasco  and  Whitting- 
TON  sat  tight  on  their  watered-down  version. 
They  v,-ere  supported  by  Senators  Tatt,  Buck. 
of  Delaware.  Radcliffe,  of  Maryland.  It 
looked  like  a  deadlock.  So  the  other  Sena- 
tors— Barkley,  of  Kentucky.  Ml'rdock,  of 
Utah,  Taylor,  of  Idaho,  and  Tobey.  of  New 
Hampshire — suggested  changes  in  language. 

For  instance,  take  the  preamble  of  the  act 
as  passed.  It  says  that  Congress  declares 
"it  is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  •  •  •  to  •  •  • 
utilize  all  its  •  •  •  resources  •  •  •  to 
promote  maximum  employment,  production, 
and  purchasing  power." 

That's  boiling  a  100-word  sentence  down  to 
20  words  to  get  at  the  guts  of  it.  But  ask 
yourself  what's  the  difference  between 
"maximum"  employment  and  "full"  employ- 
ment?   Tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 
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t  )pponents  of  the  original  bill  also  objected 
the   declaration   that   it   was   the   Federal 
ctnment's  responsibility  to  provide  such 
un'.e  of  expenditure  as  may  be  needed  to 
full  employment, 
that  w.'.8  cut  out.    Put  In  Its  place  was 
r,   ctatement   that   "It    is   the   continuing 
icy  and  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
to  utiliz*  all  Its  rescurc?8  to  pro- 
e  maximum  employment."  and  so  forth, 
t  do  you  think  th?  Federal  Government 
■s  when  it  "i;  ?s  ■?    You 

Id  spend  n  .      t  another 

'.  or  try  '  ihe  Missiostppi  River  run 

-ward  i:  ;it  phrase, 

ke  the  next  s«;cticn:  The  original  draft 
for  a  "natloral  proauction  and  eroplcy- 
t  burgct."  to  be  prer;Ared  by  the  Presi- 
t.     Critics  said  that  was  dangerous.     So 
"budget"  was  stricken  cut  and  an  econ- 
c    report    r^as    subctltuted.      Whafs    the 
nc?  what  vou  call  it  if  the  report  covers 
sam  fl  th:;t  t!    —  n  does? 

pi^  -:r  this  tlon  and  get- 

;  the  Huu?e  to  acccpc  th3  compromise,  the 

"s    bnckers   v.ere    equclly    smart.     In    the 

.se   were  some   84   votes  opposed   to   any 

cf   full  employment   bill.     If  they  had 

n  stirred  up.  opposition  might  have  grown 

the  bin  mleht  have  been  Killed.     Con- 

Patmam.  of    Texas.    Mvkkat's   co- 

or  in  the  House,  and  John  J    Cochran 

Trumans    district    In    Missouri    both 

Ice  briefly  on  the  floor,  then  I'uketi  leave  to 

their  remarks  in  the  Re-ord.     What 

y  aald  on  the  floor  was  Innocuous     Their 

analysis  of  what  the  bill  does  Is  given 

in   their  extended  remarks,  which  few 

Die  will  ever  read. 

whole  Job  was  one  of  the  smoothest 
rs  of  legislative  lej^erdemain  ever  pulled 
in  Congress. 
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Surplus  Hoosiog 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or   ILLINOIS 


THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  IS.  1946 

CHURCH.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
REdoRD.  1  include  the  following: 

A.M^rrs    TksTiMOKT    Bcror.!:   the   House    Ex- 
PI  NorrtniEs  CoMMrrrrE  on  Surplus  Hocs- 
Febku.»bt  H.  1946 

Chairman  and  members  of  this  com- 
■.  my  name  is  J.  H.  Leib.    I  am  the  leg- 
Isladve   director   of    the    American    Veterans 
V^orld  War  II.  better  known  as  Amvets. 
are  the  largest  veterans'  organization 
has  come  out  of  thu  war,  with  approxi- 
mately 30.0CO  membeiB. 

are  extremely  Interested  In  the  surplus 
ctlon  now  before  your  committee. 
1  lile  we  are  naturally  concerned  with  the 
'  surplus  situation,  we  are  at  this  time 
ularly  anxious  to  see  that  the  veterans 
(  iven  a  fair  break  In  the  sale  of  Oovern- 
houalng.  now  declared  surplus  by  the 
5e  Homes  Corporation.     These  projects 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  RFC  and 
urpltu  Administration, 
efly  here  is  our  story : 

December  our  local  post  organized  a 

tlon  and  publicly  invited  all  veterans' 

izatlons  to  Joint  us.  in  the  hope  of  pur- 

chaa^g  the  McLean  Gardens,  which  is  now 

sale  by  the  Government. 

!   submitting   our    bid— we    have   run 

all  kinda  of  confUclng  regulations  and 


t  ipe. 


have  heard  •  lot  absut  veterans  pref- 
marrting   the  tale  of  surplus  prop* 


erty — tut  so  far.  it  has  Just  been,  empty 
promises ! 

Sick  and  tired  of  these  promises  we  ap- 
pealed to  Chairman  Manasco  and  out  of  • 
conference  with  him  came  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 297.  which  asks  for  a  clariflcation  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  in  regard  to  the 
•ale  of  defen.'^c  housing  for  veterans. 

This  committee  now  has  an  opportunity  to 
back  up  those  promises  v.lth  action 

We  plead  v.ith  eveiy  mtmber  of  this  com- 
mittee to  study  House  Joint  Resolution  297 
very  carefully. 

Time  is  short. 

We  respectfully  demand  that  no  Govern- 
ment housing — particularly  McL->an  Gar- 
dens— chould  be  permitted  to  be  sold  until 
the  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  clarify 
what  preference  It  intends  •  veterans. 

Th?    Defense    Homes    C  r;  :i    are    at- 

tempting to  rush  the  sile  of  these  projects 
before  Congress  can  act  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 297. 

Everyone  reahz?s  that  no  veterans'  group 
can  compete  with  powerful  Insurcnce  com- 
panies or  well-heeled  speculators. 

We  believe  that  it  Is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  Insist  that  all  bids  be  made  public  in  the 
sale  of  these  properties. 

Furthermore,  just  a  week  ago.  veterans 
read  in  blazing  newspaper  headlines,  that 
Wilson  Wyatt.  new  Housing  Administrator, 
would  seek  ceilings  on  the  sale  of  private 
housing,  and  y?t  the  Defense  Homes  Cor- 
poration is  attempting  to  sell  Government 
surplus  properties  to  the  highest  speculative 
bidder! 

Why  doesn't  the  Truman  administration 
and  the  Congress  make  up  its  mind  on  how 
It  is  going  to  solve  the  housint^  crisis. 

This  committee  and  the  Corrjress  must  de- 
cide Immediately  before  the  Defense  Hemes 
Corporation  can  sell  its  projects  cut  from 
under  the  veterans  what  the  policy  should  be. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  Government  agency 
Is  attempt!:  >h  the  sale  before  Congress 

can  lock  tl  .     ion  over. 

Will  this  Committee  give  the  veterans  some 
consideration? 

Dint  forget  that  this  war  Is  not  cv;r  until 
every  veteran  hzs  a  decent  roof  over  his 
head!     Thank  you. 

IProm     the     Washington     Times-Herald    of 

February  14.  1946 | 

Amvets  R.*p  DHC  Wrrn  New  Charge 

The     Deren.se     Homes     Corporation     was 

charged    today    with    trying    to    'sell    out' 

McLean  Gardens  and  other  Federal  housing 

developments    in    the    District    from    under 

World  War  II  veterans 

The  statement  was  made  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  by  J.  H.  Lelb.  legislaiive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 
In  a  bitterly  v.orded  charge  b?fore  the 
House  committee.  Leib  said  his  grcuo  had 
been  given  the  "run-around"  by  the  DHC 
and  had  concluded  the  term  "veterans'  pref- 
erence' Is  nothing  but  empty  promises. 

COUPCRATION   rOHMXO 

Lclb  said  his  organization  respectfully  de- 
mands that  no  Government  housing,  particu- 
larly McLean  Gardens,  should  be  permitted 
to  be  sold  until  Congress  had  an  opportunity 
to  clarify  what  preference  It  Intends  to  give 
veterans. 

The  Amvets  formed  a  corporation  In  De- 
cember, said  Leib.  to  buy  McLean  Gardens 
Since  submitting  a  bid  they  have  run  Into 
all  kinds  of  conflicting  regulations  and  red 
tape,  he  testified. 

Raymond  Sawyer,  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  Amvets.  told  the  Congressmen 
hu  group  had  offered  three  different  bids  to 
DHC.  all  of  which  have  been  rejected.  In 
the  last  bid  the  group  made  an  cffer  cf 
•9.000.000.  stating  they  would  pay  10  percent 
of  that  sum  when  they  had  a  60-percent 
occupancy. 


In  reply  to  a  question  by  Representative 
Manasco  (Democrat),  of  Alabama,  chairman 
of  the  House  committee.  Sawyer  aald  any 
veteran  could  Join  the  Veterans  Cooperative 
Housing  Association,  which  desires  to  pur- 
chase McLean  Gardens. 

AMENDMtNT   SUGCE3TID 

He  told  the  Congressmen  the  corporation 
has  250  memt)ers,  each  of  whom  has  put  up 
•23 

At  the  suggestion  of  committee  members. 
Lelb  said  he  would  draw  up  an  amendment 
to  the  Surplus  Properties  Act  to  clarify  the 
status  of  veterans'  preference  on  the  disposal 
of  '  •   prop  rty.     He  also  said  the 

an;>  uld  prcvic'e  for  making  public 

bids  en  Government  properties. 

Leib  uri^ed  Immediate  congressional  action 
so  the  DHC  would  n  >t  sell  out  the  veterans 
in  favor  of  their  own  Interests. 

"Just  a  week  ago."  he  concluded,  "veterans 
read  in  blazing  newspaper  headlines  that 
Wilson  Wyatt.  new  HoiLsing  Administrator, 
would  seek  ceiling  on  the  sale  of  private 
housing  and  yet  the  DHC  is  attempting  to 
sell  Government  properties  to  the  highest 
speculative  bidder." 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 

February  14.  1946 | 

Amvets  To   Ask  Cotnrr  To  Block   Housing 

S.\X.ES 

Tne  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
yesterday  asserted  that  they  would  ask  for 
an  injunction  against  the  Defense  Homes 
Corporation  to  prevent  immediate  sale  of 
Federal  housing  developments  here  to  pri- 
vate interests. 

In  a  scathing  denunciation  of  the  Corpora- 
tion. J.  H.  Le;b.  national  representative  of 
the  vjterans.  charged  that  Philip  Klutznlck. 
president  of  DHC,  and  other  members  of  the 
agency,  "are  disregarding  veterans'  rights  be- 
cause of  special  business  interests." 

VET    PtIOBITT    CLAIMED 

Lelb  said  that  veterans  have  the  privilege 
of  priority  purchase  of  the  Federal  properties 
"under  the  Surplus  Property  Act" 

"But  DHC  isn't  Interested  In  the  veteran, 
since  the  agency  Is  st.^fTed  with  businessmen 
who  lock  out  for  their  friends  and  own  inter- 
ests The  veteran  Just  doesn't  have  enough 
speculative  cash  for  them."  he  charged 

The  Amvets'  stand  developed  after  DHC 
rejection  Thursday  of  Its  cooperative  bid  for 
purchase  of  the  huge  $11,000,000  McLean 
Gardens  The  veterans  offered  $9  000  000 
for  the  property,  with  a  10-percent  down 
payment. 

Earlier  an  Amvets'  offer  to  purchase  the 
property  at  an  appraisal  price  under  terms 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  had  also  been 
rejected.  Leib  said. 

HEASING  TOMOBIOW 

Meanwhile  Representative  Manasco.  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Alabama,  announced  that  a  hearing 
will  be  held  at  10  a  m.  tomorrow  on  the 
Amvets-sponsored  bill  for  clarlOcatlon  cf 
the  Surplus  Property  Act.  The  bill  would 
also  halt  immediate  sale  of  the  properties 

MANA5CO  ftcorcd  the  DHC  for  Its  refusal 
to  ma::e  public  the  list  and  prices  offered  by 
99  bidders  on  the  six  Federal  projects  ud 
for  sale  in  the  Washington  area. 

"I  think  the  bids  should  be  sciutlnlzed  by 
the  public.  They  will  have  to  give  me  a  lot 
of  good  reasons  for  keeping  this  Information 
secret,'  ULMtxico  declared. 

The  board  of  the  Defense  Homes  Corpora- 
tion v»sterday  announced  receipts  of  bids 
on  McLean  Gardens,  Fairlington.  Naylor 
Gardens.  Meridian  Hill  hotel,  the  Lucy  Dlggs 
Slowe  Hall,  and  George  Washington  Carver 
Hall. 

rAlRLINCTON    BIES    nUtCTID 

All  bids  on  Fairlington  were  rejected  and 
Naylor  Gardens  waa  offered  to  the  Amvets  co- 
operative and  present  tenanu  Jointly.     The 
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board  did  not  disclose  dlspo.sitlon  of  the  bids 
on  McLean  Gardens  and  took  no  action  on 
Meridian  Hill  Hotel  and  the  Slowe  and 
Carver  Halls. 

Raymond  Sawyer,  commander  of  District '' 
Amvets.  sponsors  of  the  Veterans'  Coopera- 
tive Housing  Association,  said  Its  bid  on  Mc- 
Lean Gardens  was  rejected. 

Commenting  on  the  boards  action  on 
Nfiylor  Gardens,  Sawyer  said,  "We  will  of 
course  accept  any  opportunity  to  meet  with 
Government  officials  to  see  If  anything  can 
be  salvaged  for  us  there. 

"But  If  all  residents  out  there  decide  to  buy 
In  on  the  cooperative  there  will  be  no  room 
left  for  us.  It  looks  as  If  the  veterans  have 
been  outbid  on  McLean  Gardens  by  private 
capital  and  are  about  to  be  sold  out  by  the 
Government,"  he  added. 


Give  Truman  a  Break 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  EWING  THOMASON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Dally  News  for 
today: 

GIVE    TRUMAN    A    BREAK 

Harry  Truman  has  made  some  mistakes 
since  he  entered  the  White  House.  Who  else 
wouldn't? 

None  of  Mr.  Truman's  mistakes  has  been 
fatal.  They  have  been  small  and  human 
errors,  reflecting  the  trustful  qualities  of  the 
man  who  Is  loyal  to  his  friends  and  has  faith 
In  the  good  Intent  of  others. 

Anyone  of  any  fairness,  or  sportsmanship, 
or  understanding  of  the  great  political  and 
economic  forces  that  sweep  our  Nation  and 
the  world  today  must  admit  that  even  had 
Mr.  Truman  possessed  superhuman  Judgment 
and  clarity  of  vision,  even  had  he  done  every- 
thing exactly  right,  still,  his  administration 
would  be  In  trouble.  The  difficulties  and 
confusions  that  beset  his  administration  are 
largely  the  legacy  of  global  war,  suddenly 
ended.  They  are  the  deluge,  coming  after 
another  administration  which  had  not  pre- 
pared for  peace.  Mr.  Truman's  mistakes  have 
added,  comparatively,  only  a  little  to  his  woes. 

Four  years  of  war.  destroying  most  every- 
thing produced,  and  12,006,OCO  men  to  be 
demobilized  from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 
Pour  years  of  curtailed  or  halted  production 
of  the  things  civilians  depend  upon,  while 
what  they  hiid  was  wearing  out.  There  was 
bound  to  be  hell  to  pay.  Meanwhile,  the 
deveiopment  through  political  pressures  of  a 
wage  and  price  structure  that  didn't  add  up 
to  getting  more  production  of  those  things 
BO  urgently  needed.  And  Into  this  mess  steps 
Mr.  Truman,  with  malice  toward  none,  seek- 
ing the  cooperation  of  groups  and  factions 
which  had  been  led  for  years  to  live  by  class 
conflicts  and  strife.  And  he  had  to  start  off 
with  Cabinet  ofBcers  and  administrators  who 
felt  they  owed  no  allegiance  to  him. 

He  has  tried  to  build  a  new  administra- 
tion, loyal  to  him  and  with  no  axes  of  self- 
aggrandizement  to  grind.  Some  of  his  choices 
of  men  have  been  unfortunate.  Therein  lies 
most  of  whatever  part  of  Mr.  Trumans 
troubles  have  been  of  his  own  making. 

We  think,  and  hope,  and  trust,  that  Mr. 
Truman  will  learn  by  his  mistakes — that  In 
time  he  will  gather  about  him  men  who  have 
know-how  as  well  as  loyalty. 

The  great  rank  and  file  of  Americans  be- 
lieve Mr.  Truman  to  be  of  their  own  kind. 


They  look  to  him  hopefully  for  leadership. 
And  they  are  a  little  fed  up  on  all  the  shrill 
caterwauling  and  brickbat  hurling  now  being 
directed  at  him. 


GOP  Urged  To  Make  Campaign  Hay  Now 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  Interesting  political  article 
which  recently  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star: 

GOP  Urged  To  Make  Campaign  Hat  Now — 
PtiBLic  Is  Blaming  Democrats  for  Strike 
Wa\t:,  Says  Writer 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Truman  may  or  may  not  choose 
to  run  In  1948 — the  left-wingers  are  already 
trying  to  persuade  him  not  to  be  a  candi- 
date— but  November  1946  Is  much  nearer 
and  the  whole  House  of  Representatives  and 
one-third  of  the  United  States  Senate  wUl 
be  up  for  election. 

If  the  -Republicans  have  any  sense  left 
they  will  not  waste  time  making  campaign 
speeches  or  soliciting  campaign  funds.  All 
they  need  to  do  Is  call  attention  to  what  is 
happening  In  Congress  and  then  wait  for 
the  votes  to  be  counted  and  they  will  find 
that  In  the  Democratic  strongholds  of  Pitts- 
burgh. Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  and  else- 
where the  shift  to  the  opposite  party  will 
be  amazing. 

For  the  public  Is  sick  and  tired  of  the 
Democratic  Party's  Indifference  to  the  need 
for  some  legislation  to  prevent  strikes.  The 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  Senate  Is  stall- 
ing on  the  matter  of  labor  legislation.  The 
House  h!is  acted  promptly,  though  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  Republican  Party  made  that 
step  possible. 

wave  of  irresponsibilitt 

The  country  Is  suffering  from  a  wave  of 
Irresponsibility  on  the  part  of  certain  em- 
ployers and  employee  organizations. 

Vital  facilities  are  tied  up  either  by  refus- 
ing the  reasonable  demands  of  labor  or  by 
labor's  Insistence  on  demands  that  are  un- 
reasonable. It  seems  Incredible  that  de- 
mocracy, which  rests  on  the  principle  of  the 
consent  of  the  governed,  should  be  unable  to 
exercise  Its  judgment  and  bring  about  the 
passage  of  legislation  to  limit  strikes,  es- 
pecially In  fields  closely  related  to  the  pub- 
lic safety. 

But.  judging  from  the  behavior  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  which  controls  the  Sen- 
ate, there  Is  no  alternative  available  to  the 
American  people  except  to  vote  out  of  office 
the  party  in  power  or  to  make  their  contem- 
plated action  so  plain  ahead  of  time  that  it 
will  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  Demo- 
crats who  control  the  committee  where  all 
labor  legislation  is  now  buried  and  bids  fair 
to  remain  burled  unless  the  public  bestirs 
Itself. 

The  alliance  between  the  labor  union  poli- 
ticians and  the  Democratic  Party  In  the  Sen- 
ate Is  so  strong  that  the  chances  of  dislodg- 
ing the  committee  majorities  which  hold  the 
balance  cf  power  there  depend  on  the  elec- 
tion of  Republicans  to  those  committees. 

PEOPLE  CAN  HAVE  REDRESS 

K  the  public  wants  a  continuance  of  eco- 
nomic anarchy  and  wishes  to  see  the  situa- 
tion disintegrate  still  further,  it  can  remain 
Indifferent  to  the  real  power  of  the  Senate. 
Por,  when  a  President  Is  weak  or  Incompetent, 


the  people  can  have  redress  through  the 
Congress  if  they  insist  upon  it. 

Mr.  Truman  has  the  Influence  to  force  early 
action  In  the  Senate  on  his  labor  proposals, 
and  It  should  not  need  the  prodding  of  • 
President  to  stir  the  Senate  to  action.  The 
newspaper  headlines  reveal  what  economic 
damage  the  strikes  are  doing.  Whether  one 
believes  that  the  managements  are  recal- 
citrant or  that  the  unions  are  pressing  their 
demands  too  far,  the  fact  remainj  that  some 
means  of  settling  labor  disputes  by  orderly 
processes  has  not  been  provided,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  keeping  new  labor  legislation 
off  the  statute  books  for  10  years  rests  solely 
with  the  Democratic  Party  In  Congress. 

Whatever  be  the  faults  of  the  Republican 
Party — and  they  are  many — It  does  present  at 
this  moment  the  only  alternative  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  economic  unrest  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Nation-wide  depression.  The  labor 
leaders  are. so  much  misled  by  what  poHtital 
power  they  have  accumnlated  In  the  past 
that  they  do  not  realize  they  are  committing 
suicide  and  doing  more  In  a  few  weeks  to 
injure  the  rightful  causes  of  labor  and  to 
Imperil  the  true  rights  of  the  workers  than  all 
the  reactionaries  and  extremists  among  em- 
ployers have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  many 
years  of  effort. 


A  Document  for  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  15.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  ec'itorial 
from  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  of  Jan- 
uary 26,  1946: 

A  DOCUMENT  FOR  HISTORY 

The  report  on  statehood  for  Hawaii  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Territories,  Just 
made  public  in  Washington,  ranks  as  one  of 
the  great  documents  in  Hawaii's  history. 

With  the  thousands  of  pages  cf  exhibits 
and  statements  which  are  part  of  the  record 
now.  It  Is  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
intensive  treatise  on  statehood  for  the  Is- 
lands that  has  ever  been  compiled  or  pre- 
sented by  any  committee  here  or  In  Washing- 
ton. 

Its  documentary  evidence  Is  'mposlng.  Its 
minute  examination  of  scores  of  phases  of 
history,  or  industry,  of  politics,  of  education, 
of  culture,  of  race  relations,  of  sociological 
factors.  Is  authoritative. 

Most  Impressive  is  the  fact  that  six  Con- 
gressmen, from  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
Union,  have  united  wholeheartedly  and  cor- 
dially In  this  report  asking  early  congres- 
sional action  on  statehood. 

No  magic  accomplished  this.  No  legerde- 
main was  used  on  the  visltinj  group.  They 
were  available  alike  to  friends  and  opponents 
of  statehood.  When  day  after  day  the  wit- 
nesses almost  without  exception  v  ere  speak- 
ing for  statehood,  the  committee  emphasized 
Its  invitation  for  opponents  to  appear.  Al- 
most none  did  so.  Of  these,  only  two  or 
three  had  any  organized  objections  to  set 
forth.  The  others  were  mostly  shouters  and 
gripers. 

The  committee  reached  Its  unanimous  con- 
clusion that  Hawaii  is  ready  for  statehood  oa 
the  basis  of  extensive  open  hearirgs,  and 
even  more  extensive  study  of  all  pertinent 
aspects  of  Hawaii's  history  and  life  today. 

The  report  which  this  six-man  subcom- 
mittee made  to  the  full  territories  committee 
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«i  1  take  rank  at  once  as  a  standard  reference 
u\  rk  on  Hawaii.  And.  as  It  will  be  put  Into 
pr  nted  form  and  Issued  to  Members  of  Con- 
gn  «8.  U  will  be  available  to  inrerested 
pe-sens. 

rhe  Star-Bulletin  published  It  In  full  Frl- 
tfa  ^  so  that  everyone  In  the  Territory  could 
fc :  it  quickly  and  fully.  It  was  telegraphed 
f  ri  >m  Washington — probably  the  longest  pub- 
Uq  document  ever  sent  by  land  wire  and 
from  the  Nation's  Capital  to  Hawaii. 
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Sam  Daube 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  15.  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 

th  a  heavy  heart  of  the  passing  of  Sam 
Dbube,  a  pioneer  citizen  of  Ardmore. 
O  da.,  who  was  one  of  the  outstanding 
bi  isiness  and  cattle  man  in  my  district. 
N  3t  only  was  he  an  outstanding  business- 
man  and  ca*tleman  but  he  was  a  phi- 
la  ntropist  as  well.  He  did  not  render  as- 
sistance to  his  fellow  men  for  the  sake 

publicity,  and  but  little  is  known  to  the 
pAblic  of  his  ceaseless  efforts  to  assist  the 
n(  edy  and  unfortunate. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  to  know 
southern  Oklahoma  was  to  know  Sam 
Dfiube.    The  Third  Congressional  Dis- 

ct.  the  State  of  Oklahoma  have  lost  a 
gijeat  citizen  and  the  Nation  ha.s  lost  a 
man  of  the  type  that  made  this  country 
gieat. 

I  am  insertinfit  here  an  f^ditorial  from 
Daily  Ardmoreite  which  pictures  the 


l[e 


tl 

]i|e  of  Sam  Daube : 

SAM   DACBE 

3eath  has  removed  from  Ardmore  and  the 
•olithern   Oklahoma   community   one   of    it.s 
t  picturesque  and  lovable  ■  ^rs. 

lam  Daube.  whD  came  into  t.  i  when 

th  f  country  was  raw  and  new.  in  those  days 
th  kt  now  exist  only  in  the  highly  colored 
in(  mories  of  the  older  men.  had  seen  the  dls- 
tn  :t  pass  through  an  endless  series  of  dra- 
tic  changes — watched  it  shift  from  the 
ru|ged  days  cf  the  pioneer,  through  the  hec- 
and  stirring  Interval  of  oil  boom.  Into 
staid  and  genteel  era  of  modern  times, 
lived  through  three  periods  in  Ard- 
e  when  war  wtis  the  topic  on  every  tongue. 
had  seen  America  grow.  too.  in  those  lung 
and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
that  he  had  a  part  in  that  growth. 
1  'ortune  favored  Sam  Daube,  but  there 
more  to  it  that  the  mischance  flare  of 
He  was  an  able  businessman,  marked 
a  tenacity  of  purpose  and  the  kind  of 
is|on  that  saw  far  Into  the  future. 

y   the   combination  of   these  factors,   he 
able  to  accomplish  much  as  a  leader  In 
ustrlal  and  mercantile  activities.    He  be- 
a  dominant  figure  in  the  district,  his 
Influence  spread  to  all  the  State,  and  he  was 
n  in  all  parts  of  Oklahoma  and  in  far- 
sections  of  the  Nation, 
or   was   his   Interest   centered    wholly   In 
career  of  businessman,  industrialtst.  and 
incier.      He    had    a   strong    humanitarian 
a   generous  heart  that  he  yielded  to 
ountless  thousands  of  Instances. 

a  few  of  these  Instances  are  known; 
iras   not    any   desire   to   b«   known   as  a 
anthropist   that  urged   him  to  b«    gen- 
croiM  and  kindly  to  the  unfortunate. 
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Ardmore  will  seem  strange  without  Sam 
Daube. 

There  will  b«  something  missing:  some- 
thing lacking:  somctlilng  that  will  be  sad 
to  contemplate. 


Later 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAuroKifiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  15.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  very  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  voted  for  the  Case  bill 
because  they  felt  they  had  to  vote  for 
something.  I  have  little  doubt  that  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Hotise  feels  entirely 
dissatisfied  with  the  legislative  Job  that 
was  done  in  pa.«.'?ing  the  Case  bill  and 
realizes  full  well  that  no  practical  results 
at  all.  let  alone  any  beneficial  ones,  can 
flow  from  the  action  taken  by  the  House. 
Obviously  what  is  needed  now  and 
what  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time  is  a 
careful.  Judiciou.s.  and  fair  consideration 
of  the  whole  problem  of  labor-manage- 
ment relationships  in  the  United  States 
with  a  view  to  devising  workable,  equi- 
table, and  beneficial  legislation,  and 
bringing  it  before  the  House  and  Senate 
.  for  action.  lh<.  cannot  be  accomplished 
either  by  those  who  have  little  under- 
standing of  the  aims,  purposes,  and 
critical  importance  of  labor  unions  in  our 
national  life,  nor  any  good  will  toward 
labor  organizations,  nor  can  it  be  done 
by  those  who  frankly  state  that  they  are 
against  any  !  m  at  all.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  . ity  of  Congress  falls 

in  a  middle  group  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. That  majority  has  to  find  a  way 
to  work  its  will. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing recently  in  the  Wa^hinplon 
Evening  News  concerning  the  Case  bill 
and  setting  forth  the  general  point  of 
view  which  I  have  just  expressed : 
LOOK  Bcroar  Toir  lscxslatx 

Congress.  w«  say  once  more,  is  not  pre- 
pcu-cd  to  pass  a  law  that  will  do  what  the 
Wagner  Act  promised,  and  has  n>  t- 

ally  failed,  to  d^  -namely,  'to  din  lie 

causes  of  labor  fs" 

Being  unpre;  iid  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

Congress  is  under  pressure  to  pass  hot  and 
hasty  legislation  that  could  make  bad  mat- 
ters worse. 

Before  the  House  today  goes  a  watered- 
down  version  of  President  Truman's  fact- 
finding bill  As  a  substitute  for  It.  the  Rules 
Committee  has  held,  the  House  may  consider 
an  entirely  new  bill  Introduced  only  2  d;iys 
ago  by  Representative  Fkancis  C.*se.  of  South 
Dakota. 

Some  proposals  In  the  Case  bUl  may  have 
merit.  Others.  In  our  opinion,  are  unfair 
and  dangerous  to  labor.  There  have  lieen 
no  committee  hearings  on  the  Case  bUl. 
Citizens  who  oppose  it  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  state  their  objections.  It  cannot 
be  perfected,  or  adequately  coosidsred.  In  a 
few  days  of  limited  debate  on  th*  floor  of  the 
House. 

We  believe  the  House  should  reject  the 
Case  bill.  We  doubt  that  passage  of  the 
Presidents  fac'  '  -  .  ,  ^lU  would  do  any  real 
good  in  the  pr  ;ke  crisis.     And  Ihcra 


Is  grave  danger  that  passage  of  Ineffective, 
half-baked  legislation  now  would  delay  or 
prevent  the  preparation  of  sound,  fair,  and 
effective   legislation. 

The  present  strike  crisis  may  pass  soon. 
We  hope  it  will.  But  there  will  be  other 
crises,  without  end.  until  Congress  does  its 
duty  carefully  and  properly. 

The  first  step  should  be  a  thoughful  study 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Wagner  Act  has 
failed  to  keep  Its  promise.  Next,  there 
should  be  thorough  hearings  on  the  Hatch- 
Ball-Barton  bin  and  all  other  responsible 
proposals  for  Industrial  peace,  advocates  and 
opponents  being  given  full  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

Then  at  last  Congress  would  be  prepared  to 
legislate — to  protect  the  legitimate  rights 
of  both  labor  and  management,  to  protect 
the  public  against  abuses  of  power  by  either, 
and  to  establish  conditions  under  which 
collective  bargaining  can  work  without 
breaking  down  into  civil  warfare. 


The  Lake  Breezes  Whisper 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNrSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  15,  1946 

Mr  O'HARA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Fair- 
mont Daily  Sentinel  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing daily  newspapers  in  Minnesota. 
I  know  Republicans  who  call  it  a  D?mo- 
cratic  paper  and  Democrats  who  call  it 
a  Republican  issue.  Some  men  holding 
public  oCBce  have  referred  to  it  as  the 
"loyal  opposition."  This  should  make  it 
an  indPi>endent  newspaper. 

C'  -*  N.  Swanson.  one  of  its  editors, 
af!  itely    known    and    hiiihly    re- 

garded by  all.  has  for  many  years  ably 
edited  a  column  under  the  by-line  The 
Lake  Breezes  Whisper,  which  reflects  the 
opinion  of  that  section  of  the  country. 
His  column  of  February  9.  1946.  has 
aroused  widespread  comment  and  ap- 
proval and  is  an  outstanding  message  to 
Congress  as  an  indication  of  how  the 
wind  blows. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  this  column: 

THE    LAKX   Basms    WHISPCa 

(By  Claude  N.  Swanson) 

The  present  admlni.stration  Is  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  New  Deal  — asking  us  to 
eat  black  bread  so  Europe  won't  starve. 

We  don't  want  anybody  to  die  of  starvation, 
least  of  all  the  women  and  children  In. the 
Na«  war-devastated  countries.  But  If  these 
same  pt'ople.  .s-  :.ow.  had  been  en  the 

•  lert  while  th<  ;  ^  and  Mussolini*  were 
waxing  fat  and  preparing  for  war.  they 
wouldn't  be  starving. 

Someone  should  have  told  them  that 
eternal  vigilance  Is  the  price  of  liberty 

And  that  goes  for  the  people  of  the  Inlted 
States,  too. 

It  may  not  hurt  us — In  fact  may  be  good 
for  us -to  eat  black  bread.  But  if  we  are 
to  do  It.  let  It  be  by  choice,  rather  than 
by  Government  regiUatlon. 

Our  boys  have  fought  a  good  fight  won 
Indisputable  victories,  and  we  have  bicked 
them  up. 

We've  fought  for  freedom,  justice  and  de- 
mocracy. Let's  start  enjoying  some  of  It. 
We've  paid  n  ?no<i  price  for  It. 

Even  thr  c.  Federal,  and  local  taxes 

Uke  about  ts  out  of  every  doll  ir  we 
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earn,  this  is  still  the  best  Nation  on  earth 
In  which  to  live.     Let's  keep  It  that  way. 

Instead  of  thinking  up  laws,  regulations, 
devices,  and  directives,  to  hamstring  Indi- 
vidual initiative,  let's  restore  that  liberty 
which  gave  us  our  great  Indiustrles  without 
which  we  could  not  have  won  the  last  war. 

Let's  restore  that  certain  t3rpe  of  American 
opportunity  which  gave  us  our  Fairmont 
Railway  Motors,  our  Henry  Fords,  our  An- 
drew Cflrnegies.  our  Thomas  Edlsons.  our 
Walter  P.  Chryslers,  our  Jim  HUls,  our  PlUs- 
burys,  our  John  D.  Rockefellers. 

Tliere  was  no  limit  on  Initiative,  ambition, 
and  Industry.  In  those  days.  That's  what 
made  America  great. 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  not  only  feeding 
bxit  in  policing  a  good  share  of  the  world. 
Without  doubt,  we  are  In  the  best  position  to 
do  that  very  thing.  But  somebody  should 
tell  our  Representatives  In  Washington  not 
to  spread  our  forces  so  thin  and  so  far  that 
some  great  power  will  come  In  and  grab 
us  off. 

As  for  eating  black  bread,  we  have  not  yet 
forgotten— nor  are  we  likely  to  forget — the 
New  Deal  having  us  plow  under  our  pigs,  re- 
strict our  crop  acreage;  plow  under  our  cot- 
ton, and  the  rationing  that  followed. 

Were  still  short  of  shirts,  dress  materials, 
meats,  and  long  on  taxes. 

Right  now  we  have  an  opportunity  to  ohow 
warring  European  nations  that  it  pays  to 
pursue  the  path  of  peace  and  industry. 

Let  them  make  an  honest  effort  to  get  on 
their  own  feet.  Let  them  learn,  through  ex- 
perience, what  It  means  to  provide  for  them- 
selves:   to  Improve  their  own  conditions. 

The  longer  It  takes  them  to  get  their  bellies 
full  and  back  on  their  feet,  the  longer  It  will 
be  before  well  have  to  send  our  sons  and 
grandsons  over  there  again  to  save  civiliza- 
tion. 

Let's  not  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  save  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There's  work  to  he  done 
at  home — first. 

Before  we  concern  ourselves  too  much  with 
either  our  late  allies  or  foes,  let's  get  about 
2.000.000  men  back  Into  production  In  the 
steel  mills,  the  packing  plnnts.  the  mines, 
the  lumber  Industries.  Let's  get  the  flow  of 
material  started.     That  will  promote  jobs. 

Unless  we  do  that,  and  soon — somebody 
will  have  to  feed  thU  country.  And  then 
there'd  be  nobody  to  borrow  from. 

We've  been  In  Europe.  We  were  there  not 
too  long,  but  long  enough  to  see  there  hadn't 
l)een  much  progress  there  In  the  last  500 
years — except  In  the  art  of  war  making. 
Tbey  still  farmed  the  same  old  way.  Their 
houses,  most  of  them  of  stone  or  brick,  had 
been  unchanged  In  design  or  appearance  In 
the  last  200  years.  The  natives  didn't  seem 
to  have  any  ambition  beyond  acquiring  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  the  day. 

A  stagnant,  decadent,  worthless  civiliza- 
tion If  ever  there  was  one.  If  any  one  of 
them  had  an  original  Idea  in  the  last  400 
years,  there  certainly  is  no  evidence  of  It. 

If  we  had  such  a  colony  In  Martin  Coun- 
ty—people who'd  be  satisfied  to  live  in 
shacks — dress  In  rags,  exist  on  bread  and 
wine  and  a  few  potatoes — with  never  any 
trace  of  ambition  on  the  part  of  any  of  them 
to  Improve  their  condition,  we'd  probably  ask 
them  to  move. 

We  do  have  such  people  here,  but  they're 
not  colonized.  They're  on  relief.  But  we 
don't  go  hungry  to  feed  them.  We  don't 
lend-lease  'em. 

We  showed  the  above  to  one  of  the  leading 
legal  minds  In  Minnesota.  "There's  more 
genuine  food  for  thought  In  that  than  In 
anything  I've  read  in  months."  he  said.  Then 
be  added: 

"If  every  citizen  would  take  at  least  1  hour 
out  each  day.  to  think  about  these  things. 
we'd  get  this  Nation  straightened  out." 

Arid  there  is  truth  in  what  he  says.  Not 
only  do  we  have  local.  State,  and  national 
politics  and  politicians  to  watch,  but  from 
here  on  out  international  politics  must  be 
COQsldered. 


So  we  can't  afford  to  be  caught  asleep  at 
the  switch,  or  we  may  wake  up  to  find  It  Is 
too  late.  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
Uberty." 


United  States  Troops  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  due  to  the  general  public  inter- 
est concerning  the  number  of  American 
troops  in  China,  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  following  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  myself: 

FSBRCABT    1,    1946. 

Hon.  RoBDiT  Patteeson. 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary.  The  enclosed  com- 
munication from  one  of  my  valued  constitu- 
ents is  self-explanatory. 

In  view  of  the  statements  contained  there- 
in I  should  like  to  be  advised  as  to  why 
additional  Army  troops  are  necessary  in 
China,  apd  when  we  may  expect  that  the 
troops  now  stationed  there  can  be  withdrawn. 

Please  return  the  enclosure  with  your  reply. 

Thanking  you  for  any  Information  you  can 
ftirnlsh  me  and  with  best  wishes,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Feebuart  12,  1946. 
Hon.  Jack  Z.  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  Mr.  Patterson  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  February  1, 
concerning  United  SUtes  troops  in  China  and 
the  questions  raised  by  your  correspondent, 
Mrs.  Genevieve  Woelfl. 

Contrary  to  your  correspondent's  Informa- 
tion, our  forces  In  China  are  being  reduced 
In  strength,  and  It  Is  hoped  that  by  July  1, 
United  States  Army  strength  In  the  China 
theater  will  be  reduced  to  approximately 
6,000.  Such  additional  men  as  are  now  being 
sent  to  China  are  being  sent  as  replacements 
to  enable  men  who  have  had  long  service  to 
be  returned  to  the  United  States  for  dis- 
charge. To  the  largest  extent  possible  vol- 
unteers are  being  used  for  these  replace- 
ments. 

The  mission  of  the  United  States  forces  In 
China  Is  to  assist  the  Chinese  In  accordance 
with  the  policy  toward  China  announced  by 
the  President  and  the  Department  of  State. 
Obviously  in  such  a  large  country  with  lim- 
ited transportation  facilities,  air  transporta- 
tion is  a  necessity.  However,  In  view  of  the 
reduction  of  our  activities  In  China,  only  re- 
cently the  number  of  air  transport  groups 
has  been  reduced  from  two  to  one-half  a 
group,  and  our  over-all  forces  have  been  re- 
duced from  65,000  to  a  strength  of  7,700  men. 

It  Is  true  repatriation  of  3,000,OOC'  Japanese 
from  China  to  Japan  is  being  carried  out  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Navy.  Chinese,  and  the 
Japanese  themselves,  but  the  over-all  plan- 
ning, supervision  of  loading,  and  establish- 
ment of  schedules  Is  done  by  the  Army. 

We  are  completing  rapid  disposition  of  ovtr 
surplus  property  In  China,  and  as  the  most 
economical  method  of  disposal  have  negoti- 
ated a  sale  of  equipment  in  West  China  to  the 
Chinese  Government.  After  this  agreement 
It  was  possible  to  fly  almost  45.000  United 
States  troops  In  West  China  to  India-Burma 
lor  return  to  the  United  States. 

With  reference  to  the  question  yoiir  cor- 
respondent raises  regarding  formation  of  • 


military  advisory  group  In  China,  1  should  like 
to  tell  you  that  this  is  merely  In  the  planning 
stage.  A  small  group  of  officers  in  the  Hesul- 
quarters,  China  Theater,  are  working  on  plans 
for  such  a  group  for  submission  to  the  War 
Department.  You  may  be  assured  govern- 
mental approval  will  be  obtained  before  there 
are  any  directives  establishing  such  a  group. 
I  trust  the  above  will  provide  you  with  the 
Information  you  have  sought. 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  W.  Marttn, 
Admtnfstrafiie  Assistant, 


Ceilini:  Prices  on  Old  Homes  Completely 
Protect  American  Home  Owners — 
Real-Estate  Speculators  Fight  for  Self- 
ish  Profits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  within 
the  past  few  days  it  has  come  to  my  at- 
tention that  the  real-estate  speculators 
are  propagandizing  American  home  own- 
ers with  the  falsehood  that-  putt>ig  a 
ceiling  price  on  existing  homes  would 
somehow  penalize  every  home  owner  in 
the  Nation. 

Anyone  who  has  read  my  proposal  with 
an  open  mind  for  putting  ceiling  prices 
on  existing  homes  could  not  fail  to 
clearly  understand  its  simple  wording. 
It  only  states  that  an  owner  would  bs 
permitted  to  sell  his  home  for  any  price 
he  can  get  in  today's  hungry  market, 
and  that  that  sale  price  would  become  the 
ceiling  for  that  particular  house  for  the 
short  period  of  some  18  months — the  es- 
timated duration  of  the  housing  crisis. 
I  cannot  see  how  such  a  provision  would 
penalize  a  legitimate  home  owner;  on 
the  contrary,  it  would  completely  protect 
him  in  the  present  rising  market. 

Of  course,  the  difiBculty  in  my  program 
Is  that  it  .would  penalize  those  unscru- 
pulous speculators  who  are  willing  and 
eager  to  squeeze  from  the  home-hungry 
their  hard-earned  dollars.  They  would 
sell  and  resell  our  homes,  with  a  higher 
speculative  profit  each  time.  Yes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  penalize  those  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  security  and  sta- 
bility of  our  people  in  the  coming  year.s 
ahead  for  lush  profits  for  themselves 
today. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  housing  program 
can  be  a  success  without  ceiling  prices 
on  existing  homes.  Without  such  a  pro- 
vision we  are  pouring  water  into  one  part 
of  the  inflation  fire,  while  we  allow  it  to 
rage  unchecked  elsewhere.  We  are  try- 
ing to  attack  the  problem  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  us, 

I  fail  to  see  the  logic  of  saying  to  spec- 
ulators: Go  ahead,  buy  all  the  existing 
houses  you  can,  sell  them  for  any  price 
you  can  get,  make  your  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  veteran;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  saying  to  the  builders  of 
new  houses:  You  can  only  get  so  much. 
We  ask  your  help  in  holding  down  prices 
so  that  our  veterans  can  obtain  homes — 
we  need  your  cooperation.    The  result  of 
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juch  a  two-faced  policy — if  it  can  be 
I  ailed  that — would  be  a  cry  of  injustice 

rem  the  legitimate  builders.  It  would  be 
an  incertive  for  black-marketing  that 

krould  undermine  the  whole  of  our  hou5- 
:  ng  program.  Only  a  week  ago  Mr.  Wil- 
j  on  Wyatt.  the  new  National  Housing  Ex- 

)editer,  told  a  Nation-wide  radio 
I  udience  that  his  program  would  suffer  a 
!'  handicap  without  price  control 

<  1      ^       ng  homes. 

In  many  ways  this  threat  of  inflation 
1  n  the  hoasing  market  has  become  more 
ierious  with  the  Presidents  contem- 
1  ►lated  ea.'^ing  of  price  policies.  This  dan- 
j  er  is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  headlines 
J  re  full  of  the  facts  on  skyrocketing 
irii-'vs  on  real  estate.  I  dare  say  every 
( tv  of  the  Members  has  received  scores 
( f  letters  from  veterans  and  others,  com- 
1  laining  because  they  cannot  find  homes 
Jt  prices  they  can  pay. 

It  is  now  expected  that  more  than 
:  .000,000  veterans  will  be  in  the  market 
:  or  houses  by  next  Christmas.  I  want 
:  ou  to  remember  that  Mr.  Wyatt  does  not 

<  xpf'ct.  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
!  tances.  to  be  able  to  provide  more  than 

.:03,000  homes  this  year.    That  even  In- 

<  ludes  a  let  of  converted  barracks  and 
liouse  trailers.  On  the  ba^is  of  these  flpc- 
i  res.  I  predict  that  the  housing  situation 
i  i  going  to  be  worse  before  it  gots  better. 
li  is  time  now  that  we  prevent  our  vet- 
« rans  from  being  gouged  by  putting  some 
CPlhng  on  the  houses  they  must  buy. 

Builders  all  over  the  country  have  been 
admitting  inflation  in  real  estate  prices 
fir  months.     In    Philadelphia,    houses 

V  hich  «enerally  sold  for  r.6,C00  before  the 

V  ar  now  are  selling  for  $9.000 — $3,000  In 
velvet  profit  to  feed  the  speculators.  In 
Iietroit.  some  $8,C00  houses  are  bringing 
I12.C0O.  Here  in  the  Capital.  $12,000 
^cmes  have  gone  to  $15,000.  and  even 
\  Igher.  Most  of  these  increases  have 
t  iken  place  in  less  than  90  days'  time. 
Cur  -spiral  toward  inflation  has  started, 
and  the  qucsLion  is:  Have  we  the  common 
s  'nse  to  hold  it  now? 

I  know  these  prices  cannot  be  rolled 
bick  to  the  level  that  they  should  be. 
Cur  opportunity  to  do  that  has  long  since 
p  is."=ed.  I  am  not  suggesUng  it — my  pro- 
p  isal  would  not  provide  for  that,  as  some 
hive  said.  It  would  set  the  ceiling  at 
tt  e  price  today's  home  owner  gets  when 
h> '  sells  his  house— after  the  passage  of 
t^  is  legislation— and  that  is  all  It  would 
d(. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  speak  on  this 
Si  bjcct  again.  We  owe  it  to  our  veterans 
to  see  that  ho^osing  prices  are  kept  at  de- 
cent  levels.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  as 
w  '11.  This  Nation  provided  well  for  its 
m  ?n  in  battle.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  this 
Congress  failed  them  at  home. 


Lejislative  Program  of  VFW 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Miaranm 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPIOBKNTATU'ES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

dr.    RANKIN.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
I)e[inission   granted   me   to   extend   my 


remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting 
the  digest  of  the  legislative  objectives  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  adopted 
at  the  national  encampment  in  Chicago, 
111.,  in  October  1945. 

The  matter  referred  to  reads  as 
follows: 

DIGEST  or  cxrttMZsr  L«cisL.\Tnn  oajrcnvis  or 
THi    vmaANs   or   roizicN    waks    or   thk 

CNITCD    STATES.     IM3-46 

This  digest  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Omar 
B  Ketchum,  national  legislative  representa- 
tive, and  Is  based  on  resolutions  adopted  at 
the  forty-sixth  national  encampment  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  formal  actions 
of  their  national  ccunci!  ri  administration 
ai;U   national  legisl.T  -ee.     Where 

a  bill  has  been  introc!  r  the  objec- 

tive, the  bill  number,  author,  and  committee 
Is  noted. 

1.  Enactment  of  an  equitable  adjusted 
service  pay  act  for  veterans  of  World  War  II. 
based  on  length  and  type  of  service.  Pay- 
ment of  $3  per  day  for  heme  service  and  $4 
per  day  for  sea  or  overseas  duty,  plus  a  pre- 
mium of  $500  for  combat  wounds.  A  limita- 
tion of  $3,500  for  home  service  or  94.5C0  for 
combined  home  and  overseas  service  would  be 
established,  exclusive  of  the  $500  for  wounds. 
H.  R  127.  by  Mr  Lesi.nski.  House  Ways  and 
Me.ins  f'ommittee 

a  Grant  pensions  to  veterans  of  World 
War  I  on  the  same  basis  as  Spanish-American 
War  Veterans.  1.  e  .  $30  for  one-tenth  disabil- 
ity; $25  for  one-fourth  disability;  $35  for  cne- 
hali  disability;  $50  for  three-fourths  disabil- 
ity: $75  for  total  disability  or  upon  reaching 
65  years  of  age;  and  $100  if  so  helpless  or 
blind  as  to  require  attendant.  H  R  2859,  by 
Mr  MANsriXLi)  of  Montana.  House  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

3    Amend  the  National  Ssrvlce  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  provide  the 
following    options:    Lump-sum    payment    of 
benefits;  payment  in  continuous  monthly  in- 
stallments   throughout    lifetime    of    Ijenefl- 
ciary  with  240  mon'hs  certain:  or  payment  in 
continuous  monthly  installments  throughout 
lifetime  of  bencflciarj-  with  120  months  cer- 
tain     H   R   4965.  by  Mr   Rankin,  referred  to 
House   Committee   on   World   War   Veterans* 
Legislation:   and  "ompanion  bill.  S,   1677,  by 
Mr  Johnson.    Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
4.  Establishment  of  statutory  employment 
seniority    equivalent    to    time    8p?nt    In    the 
armed  forces  for  veterans  of  World  War  II 
who  qualify  for  a  Job   in   competition  with 
non -veterans  who  have  equal  or  less  actual 
seniority       H.    R.    3746.    by    Mr     KNtrrsoN. 
House  Committee  on  Military  AlTalrs. 

5  In  reduction  of  Federal  civilian  person- 
nel, preference  shall  be  considered  In  the 
following  order;  (1)  Military  preference,  (2) 
length  of  total  Federal  service,  and  (3)  effi- 
ciency ratings.  When  competing  emoloyees 
have  equal  standing  they  shall  be  released  on 
the  basis  of  their  standing  In  the  next  lower 
category.  Repeal  section  12  of  Veterans' 
Preference  Act  H  R.  4069,  b>  Mr.  Rna. 
House  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service 

6.  Amend  section  800  (b)  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  permit  payment  of  readjustment  allow- 
ance to  World  War  II  veterans  during  periods 
of  unemployment  caused  by  strikes  which 
they  have  not  8Upp<orted.  H.  R  5379.  by  Mr. 
Gibson.  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation. 

7  Amend  section  800  (b)  of  the  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  as  amended, 
to  permit  payment  of  readjustment  allow- 
ances to  World  War  II  veterans  during  periods 
of  unemployment  caused  by  strikes  in  States 
where,  and  upon  the  same  conditions  that, 
non-veterans  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation H.  R  5355.  by  Mr.  Kellet  of 
Pennsylvania.  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

8  Protection  of  servicemen's  rights  under 
Social    Security   Act   by   allowing   Insurance 


credits  to  veterans  for  military  service  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance  at  a 
wage  rate  of  $160  a  month.  Rerroartlve  to 
September  16.  1940  H.  R.  1970,  by  Mrs. 
RocExs  of  Massachtisetts.  House  Committee 
on  W  I  Means. 

9  i  .1  effective  veterans'  priority  In 
purchase  of  surplus  government  property, 
second  only  to  Federal  agencies,  and  permit 
veterans  to  purchase  such  proper,  y  lor 
the!r  personal,  as  well  as  business,  use.  S. 
1757.  by  SenatoiT  Matbank,  O'Mahonet.  and 
Chavez.  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs. 

10  ^  ze  accumulation  of  annual  leave 
for  i  men  at  the  rate  of  2' 2  cl;iys  per 
month  of  active  military  service,  and  upon 
di!«chnrge  or  release,  a  lump  sum  payment, 
computed  at  the  rate  of  pay  and  allo\«'ances 
received  nt  that  time,  to  be  paid  to  cover 
unused  accumulated  leave  H  R  4051.  by 
Mr.  RccEos  cf  Florida.  House  Committee  on 
Military  Aflpirs. 

11  Formulas,  pre>ces8es  and  equipment 
used  in  development  of  the  atomic  bomb 
shall  be  retained  by  the  United  S:ateti  Gov- 
ernment: but  atomic  bombs  may  be  made 
available  to  any  world  security  force  In  which 
the  United  States  is  an  active  :  .int. 
Funds  shall  be  appropriated  to  c  .  re- 
search work,  under  strict  Oovernir.eiii  con- 
trol, to  develop  further  the  utilization  of  fis- 
sionable and  radio-active  materials  for  medi- 
cal and  Industrial  purposes.  A  committee 
shall  be  appointed  to  exercise  supervision 
and  control  over  the  development  and  use  of 
atomic  rower  as  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  S  1717.  by  *lr  McMahon  Spe- 
cial Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Ene-gy. 

12.  Establishment  of  peacetime  niilltary 
training,  using  a  revitalized  National  Guard 
system  as  a  nucleus  upon  which  to  tuUd  a 
training  staff  and  a  program  capable  of  in- 
doctrinating the  youth  of  this  cour  try  In 
basic  military  techniques  sufficiently  t.)  make 
It  possible  to  mobilize  effective  milltar/  units 
In  a  minimum  of  time  and  thus  m<et  the 
threat  of  modern  blitzkrieg  warfare. 

13.  Deny  admission  to  the  United  States 
and  naturalization  of  aliens  who  have  served 
In  the  armed  forces  of  countries  at  wi.r  with 
the  United  States,  or  who  have  been  members 
of  parties  or  organizations  supporting  nazism 
or  fascism.  H  R.  3663,  by  Mr  Gossrrr. 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natvrallza- 
tlon.  / 

14    Housing  program:    It  was   urged   that 
(1)  the  President  declare  the  housing  short- 
age a  national  emergency  and  take  necessary 
steps  to  allocate  and  divert  building  mate- 
rials  and   surpliu   housing   to  alleviate   the 
crisis,  calling  upon  the  construction  indus- 
try for  fuli  cooperation  In  granting  priority 
In  rentals,  construction,  and  sale  of  homes 
to  veterans;    (2)    that  an  Immediate  survey 
be   made   to   determine   materials   available 
for  conversion  Into  temporary  houslne.  along 
with  a  program  liberalizing  on-the-job  ap- 
prentice training  in  construction,  ami  more 
flexible  rent-control  provisions  to  encourage 
remodeling    and    reconversion     of    existing 
property    for    temporary    housing;     (3)    that 
maximum  celling  price  on  homes  cons  ructed 
unde    the  Presidents  emergencv  prog  am  be 
$10,000.  but  that  only  15  percent  of  the  dwell- 
ings  be   constructed    to  sell   at   mor.;   than 
$6,500.  and  not  more  than  15  percent  of  the 
rental  properties  to  rent  at  more  thar  $52  50 
per  month;  and  (4)  that  a  Veterans'  /Reloca- 
tion Authority  b-  established  with  p<  wer  to 
place  veterans  In  available  temporary  1  ouslng 
In  preference  to  all  other  tenants.     The  Pres- 
Idenfs  emergency-hotislng  program  for  vet- 
erans;    and    S      1592,    by    Uessra     V/acnie, 
Ellendee.  and  Tatt      Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

15  Urge  creation  of  one  major  con.mlttee 
on  veterars'  affaU^  .n  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  respectively. 

16.  Enactment  of  legislation  that  will  speed 
up  settlement  of  differences  between  labor 
and  management,  restore  econoriiic  balance. 
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and  protect  reterans  in  their  right  to  work 
•t  a  Fteady  Job  with  a  fair  living  wage. 

17.  Consolidation  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Forces  on  a  coequal  status  Into  a  single 
Department  of  National  Security,  under  one 
Cabinet  member 

18  Amend  title  IV  of  the  Servicemen's  Re- 
adjustment Act  cf  1944,  Bs  nmrndcd,  to  pro- 
vide that  all  veterans'  «•  -cnt  repre- 
eentatlves  shall  be  war  \  and  shall 
be  placed  directly  under  the  lurisdictlon  of 
the  Veterans'  Employment  Service. 

19.  Amend  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
Act  to  provide  that  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Commission,  at  all  times,  shall  be  a  war 
veteran. 

20.  Amend  veterans'  regulation  9  (a)  to 
Incrcise  allowance  for  btirir.I  of  war  veterans 
from  $100  to  $200.  H  R  1939,  by  Mr. 
Rankin.  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'    L<*gislation. 

21.  Prohibit  all  quota  Immigration  for  a 
period  of  10  years  after  ce.'satlon  of  hostili- 
ties. H.  R.  545.  by  Mr.  Randolph.  House 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturall- 
Eation. 

22.  Construct  north-.south.  east-west  su- 
perhighways as  seir-llquldating.  employment 
projects 

23.  Establishment  of  combined  foreign  In- 
tellipence  office.  In  line  with  recommenda- 
tions of  MaJ  Gen.  William  J.  Donovan  and 
the  Joint  Chiefs  cf  Staff 

21.  Grant  pensions  to  orphans  of  war  vet- 
erans equal  to  child  dependency  allowance 
during  father's  service. 

25.  Increase  maximum  Income  limitation 
from  $1,000  to  $1,5C0  for  childless  widows 
and  unmaiTled  veterans  otherwise  qualified 
to  receive  pensions.  H  R.  4485.  by  Mr. 
RicHARos.  House  Committee  on  World  War 
VftPt.'ins'  Legislation. 

26  Amend  title  V  of  Servicemen's  Read- 
justment Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  so  that 
no  veteran  shall  be  Ineligible  to  receive  the 
readjustment  allowance  during  the  first  60 
dayj  after  discharge  from  the  service,  or  dis- 
charge from  a  veterans'  hospital  If  he  entered 
same  immediately  upon  separation  from  the 
service. 

27.  Provide  for  naval  personnel  to  wear 
gold  stripes  denoting  foreign  service.  H.  R. 
2889,  by  Mrs.  Bolton.  House  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

•JS.  Amend  the  act  of  March  20.  1933.  so 
that  no  veteran  who  applies  for  domiciliary 
care  and  hospitalization  In  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration facilities  shall  be  required  to 
state:  (1)  The  value  of  his  real  and  per- 
sonal property,  or  (2)  whether  or  not  he  Is 
fli  "v  able  to  pay.     H.  R.  2413,  bv  Mr. 

"NV  ^^f.      Hon.se   Ccmmittee   on   Wcrld 

Wnr  \  !  tion. 

29.  I  1^  to  veterans  for  non- 
service-connected  disabilities  shnll  not  be 
reduced  to  less  than  $20  per  month  while 
veteran  Is  undergoing  hospltall7atlon  in  a 
Government  hospital.  H.  R.  1832.  by  Mr. 
KiLBURN.  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Vet?rnns'  Legislation. 

30.  Direct  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  extend  a  minimum  rating  of  1 
percent  to  the  claim  of  any  war  veteran 
based  on  any  injury,  disease,  ailment,  or 
disability  Incurred  In  active  service  in  time 
of  war.  H.  R.  1495,  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Louisi- 
ana. House  Committee  on  World  W.ar  Vet- 
era:is'  Legislation. 

31.  Disabled  veter.'xns  whose  life  expectan- 
cy Is  shortened  by  their  dls.Tbilltles,  shall  be 
placcfl  on  civil-service  ree;ister  for  which 
qualified,  but  on  appointment  to  Federal  po- 
sitions they  shall  not  come  under  the  Civil 
Eer\ice  Retirement  Act  but  shall  be  entitled 
to  Federal  old-age  and  survivors'  Insurance 
benefits  under  Social  Security  Act.  H.  R. 
314.  by  Mr.  McMillan  of  South  Carolina. 
House  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

32.  Amend  existing  law  to  provide  that  In- 
surance Judements  shall  be  binding  on  the 
Veterans'  Administration  until  modified  by 
order  cf  district  court.     H.  R.  722,  by  Mr. 


Gibson.     House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation. 

33.  Amend  existing  law  to  extend  eligi- 
bility to  a  widow  otherwise  entitled  to  pen- 
sion providing  she  was  married  to  and  liv- 
ing with  a  veteran  for  2  years  preceding  his 
death,  or  If  she  gave  birth, to  a  child  by  the 
vetcrnn,  being  married  to  and  living  with 
him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  H.  K.  2150. 
by  Mr.  Hacen.  House  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

34.  Amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  to  provide  lOr  voluntary  retirement  from 
civil  service  after  30  years,  without  regard 
for  age,  and  that  time  served  overseas  in  the 
armed  forces  will  be  credited  as  double  time 
for  purposes  of  retirement  and  retired  pay. 
B.  402,  by  Mr.  Downey.  Senate  Committee 
on  Civil  Service.  H  R.  310.  by  Mr.  McMil- 
lan of  South  Carolina.  House  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Service. 

35.  Place  the  Indian  veteran  In  same  status 
as  other  veterans,  giving  him  full  Arierican 
citiz?nship.  removing  all  property  restrictions, 
divorcing  his  affairs  from  control  of  the 
Indian  Bureau,  and  Improving  educational 
standards  on  all  Indian  reservations. 

33.  Amend  Public  Liw  359.  Seventy-:?eventh 
Congress,  tb  provide  that  pensions  and  com- 
pensation be  paid  to  World  War  II  veterans 
under  the  1925,  1933,  cr  1945  schedule  of 
disability  rating.s.  whichever  Is  most  favor- 
able for  the  Individup.l. 

37.  Amend  section  3  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944,  as  amended,  to,  provide 
additional  Government  positions  with  com- 
petition restricted  to  veterans. 

38.  Extend  pension  benefits  to  those  veter- 
ans en!ja?cd  in  hostilities  in  the  Moro  Prov- 
ince. Including  Mindanao,  or  In  the  Islands 
of  Samar  and  Leyte.  between  July  4.  1902, 
and  January  1.  1914.  and  to  their  unremar- 
ried widows  and  their  children.  H.  R.  3251, 
by  Mr  Lesinski.  House  Committee  on  In- 
valid Pensions. 

£9.  Amend  Federal  Income  tax  law  to  con- 
tinue the  special  exemption  of  $1.50C,  In  ad- 
dition to  the  normal  exemption,  to  all  hon- 
orably discharged  personnel  of  thf  armed 
forces  of  World  War  II,  for  a  period  of  1  year 
for  each  year  served,  or  major  portion  thereof. 
.  40.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  grant  a 
certificate  of  priority  to  each  honortbly  dis- 
charged veteran  of  World  War  IT  who  served 
90  days  or  more,  which  shall  be  valid  for  3 
ycarr  from  date  of  enactment,  and  shall  be 
honored  as  a  priority  to  purchase  n  car  or 
truck  from  any  person,  firm,  or  corporation 
engaged  In  the  retail  or  wholesale  business 
cf  selling  motor  cars  and  trucks. 

41.  Restore  the  retainer  pay  of  the  Navy 
to  the  schedule  in  effect  before  July  1,  1£25. 
8.  1433.  by  Mr.  Walsh.  Senate  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs. 

42  Enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces 
advanced  to  commissioned  rank  sha.l  be  en- 
titled upon  return  to  enlisted  status  (1)  to 
promotion  of  not  less  than  one  grade  for  each 
year  of  commissioned  service,  (2)  to  retire- 
ment (when  eligible)  with  the  gn.de.  pay, 
and  allowances  of  chief  warran";  officer. 
H.  R.  737.  by  Mr.  KrAENET.  House  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs. 

43.  Authorize  payment  of  compensation  to 
veterans  for  a  partial  service-conne:ted  dis- 
ability plus  a  computed  percentage  of  his 
permanent  total  ncn-servicc-connected  dis- 
ability. H.  R.  555.  by  Mr.  Rankin  House 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans  Legisla- 
tion. 

44.  Authorize  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  furnish  certain  medical, 
surgical,  and  dental  services  and  orthopedic 
or  prosthetic  appliances  to  veterans  dis- 
charged under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable. H.  R.  1581,  by  Mr.  Rankin.  House 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion. 

45.  Amend  Veterans  Regulation  1  (a) ,  part 
III  to  include  the  provi£ion  that  a  non- 
service-connected    disability    Is    permanent 


and  total  when  It  !s  established  that  the 
veteran  Is  unable  to  perform  manual  labor. 
H.  R.  106.  by  Mr.  Voorhis  of  California. 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

46.  Prohibit  reduction  of  the  pension,  com- 
pensation, or  retirement,  pay  of  a  veteran 
during  his  hospitalization  in  a  Government 
hospital.  H.  R.  4464,  by  Mrs.  Rocetis  of  Mfs- 
sachusetts.  House  Committee  on  World 
War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

47.  Permit  suit  to  be  brought  at  any  time 
on  automatic,  yearly  renewable  term,  or 
Government  life  (converted)  insurance,  with 
no  application  of  State  or  other  statutes  of 
limitation  to  suits  filed,  and  suits  already 
thus  barred  may  be  reinstated.  H.  R.  1293, 
by  Mr.  Peteeson  of  Florida  House  Commit- 
tee on  Wcrld  War  Veterans    Legislation. 

48.  Permit  Government  employees  with  25 
years  service  to  retire  voluntarily  at  the  cge 
of  55  with  an  annuity  equal  In  value  to  the 
present  worth  of  a  deferred  annuity  at  the 
age  of  65.  H.  R.  1445.  by  Mr  Mcndt.  Hctise 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

49.  Removal  of  all  limitation  dates  before 
which  to  make  application  for  various  types 
cf  benefits  fcr  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
H.  R.  1932.  by  Mr.  Rankin.  House  Commit- 
tee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

£0.  Amend  e::istir.g  laws  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  amount  of  compensation  or  pension 
payable  to  any  veteran  for  his  service-con- 
nected disability  shall  be  increased  by  20 
percent  upon  reaching  40  years  of  age.  end 
20  percent  each  5  years  thereafter,  but  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  payable  for  total  dis- 
abiU^y.  H.  R.  1582.  by  Mr.  Vooehis  cf  Cali- 
fornia. House  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation. 

51.  Redefine  the  status  of  the  United  States 
aimy  of  occupation  serving  In  Germany  be- 
tween November  11,  1918,  and  July  2,  1921, 
so  that  they  may  participate  In  all  of  the 
benefits  provided  for  veterans  of  World  War 
1.  H.  R.  52S6,  by  Mr.  HtrsEa.  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

C2.  Redefine  the  terms  "compensation"  and 
"pension."  Payments  for  service-connected 
disabilities  are  compensation;  pasrmeiits  lor 
non-service-connected  disabilities  or  aj;e. 
and  payments  made  to  dependents  of  de- 
ceased veterans  based  upon  service-connected 
cr  non-servicc-connected  death  are  pension. 
H.  R.  1938.  by  Mr.  Rankin.  House  Committee 
on  V.'orld  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

53.  Provide  for  the  fingerprinting  and 
Identification  of  all  persons  within,  or  here- 
after to  enter  or  pass  through,  the  United 
States,  Its  Territories,  and  possessions,  and 
that  Euch  fingerprints  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  H.  R.  601, 
by  Mr.  Springer.  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

54.  Recognize  foreign  service  by  Increasing 
by  20  percent  rates  of  pension,  compensation, 
cr  retired  pay  of  veterans  with  war  service 
outside  the  continental  United  States.  H.  R. 
729,  by  Mr.  Kearney.  Hou?e  Committee  on 
World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

55.  Extend  the  filing  time  on  applications 
for  benefits  under  the  World  War  Adjusted 
Compensation  Act  to  January  2.  1950.  H.  R. 
1124,  by  Mr.  Carlson.  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

5(5.  Authorize  the  Veterans'  Administration 
to  grant  burial  allowances  to  deceased  hon- 
orably discharged  veterans  who  served  in  a 
recognized  campaign,  expedition,  or  occupa- 
tion. H.  R.  649,  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Louisiana. 
H:U3e  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

57.  Redefine  "misconduct"  for  compensa- 
tion and  pension  purposes.  H.  R'560.  by  Mr. 
Rankin.  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation. 

58.  Provide  for  a  statutory  award  of  $10 
per  month  to  any  war  veteran  who  was 
wounded,  gassed,  injured,  or  disabled  by  an 
Instrumentality  of  war  In  a  zone  of  hostUl- 
tlfs.  H.  R.  128.  by  Mr.  Voobhis.  House  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 
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69.  Restore  100  percent  compensation  to 
^vterans  of  World  War  I  whose  dlsablUtles 
uere  re-established  as  service-connected  un- 
<  ler  the  act  of  March  28.  1934.  H.  R.  733.  by 
:  At.  Keaxnet.  House  Committee  on  World 
'  Var  Veterans'  LegUlatton. 

60.  Redefine  "permanent  and  total  dlsa- 
)tluy."  for  compensation  and  pension  pur- 
Kiees.  to  Include  (1)   ratings  without  regard 

0  fixed  evaluations  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
stration.  and  (2)  defects  of  mind  or  body 
khich  render  a  veteran  totally  Incapable  of 
n:inual  labor  or  earning  a  support.  Each 
ase  shall  be  rated  according  to  the  circum- 
tances  and  capabilities  of  the  Individual, 
ind  they  shall  not  be  adjudged  upon  the 
>asi8  of  a  hypothetical  average  veteran. 
i.  R.  1C6.  by  air  Vooehis.     House  Committee 

on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

61.  Amend  existing  law  to  provide  that  the 
"Pldows,  orphans,  and  dependent  parents    ,f 

leceased  World  War  I  veterans  suffering  from 
)ermanrnt  total  combat-Incurred  disabilities 
hall,  regardless  of  the  cause  of  death,  be  en- 
Itled  to  the  rates  of  pension  which  would 
lave  been  payable  to  them  If  the  veter.^n 
lad  been  killed  In  action.  H.  R.  2047  by 
klr.  H.^ccN.  House  Committee  on  Invalid 
■•enslens. 

62.  In.'urance  benefits  shall  not  be  conJid- 
jred  as  Income  »a  to  veterans  receiving  pen- 
ilon  or  compensation  for  nonservlce-con- 
lected  disabilities  H.  R.  1183.  bv  Mr  Mc- 
Millan. H.  R.  1113.  by  Mr.  SMrrn  of  Wls- 
•onsin.  House  Committee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation. 

63.  Fix  Federal  Government's  responslbll- 
ty    for    assistance    to    honorabl;-    discharged 

'  rar  veterans,  and  In  lieu  of  employment  cp- 
:>ortunities.  or  inability  to  work  full  or  part 
ime.  pension  entitlement  shall  be  granted 
:  uch  veterans  having  at  least  90  days'  service. 
'.  I.  R.  563.  by  Mr.  Rankin  House  Committee 
<in  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

64    Fragmentary  periods  of  employment  of 

1  vetf  ■  ■  ill  not  be  considered  as  evidence 
>f  eir.  :ity.  H.  R  105.  by  Mr.  Voorhis. 
louse  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
.iCifislatlon 

65.  Unemployable  veterans  who  served  In 
iny  war  or  recognized  campaign  beyond  the 

i  onttnental  limits  of  the  United  States  and 
yere  honorably  discharged  shall  be  entitled 
o  total   disability  ratings  for  pension   pur- 

:  tosea.     H.   R.   734.   by  Mr.   Kearnet.     House 

( ;ommlttee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

66  Widows  and  children  of  World  War  vct- 
irans  who  were  entitled  to  disability  bene- 
1  ts  aa  a  result  of  Injuries  caused  by  ezamina- 
lloi.  hospitalization,  or  medical  treatment 
1  hall  be  entitled  to  benefits  under  38  United 
I  tatea  Code  503-7.  H.  R.  567.  by  Mr.  Rankin. 
Ilcuse  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
I  etcislatlon. 

67  Pensions  to  veterans  for  disability  or 
d  path  Incurred  during  peacetime  service 
s  »all  be  equivalent  to  90  percent  of  the  com- 
p  'nsatlon  payable  to  war  veterans  for  service- 
c  innected  disabilities.  H.  R.  279.  by  Mr. 
Lesinski.  House  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen- 
•.  ens. 

68  Eliminate  the  Income  limitation  as  to 
e  igiblhty  for  pensions  to  widows  of  certain 
\'orld  War  Veterans.  H  R.  315.  bv  Mr. 
i  cMiLLAN  H.uise  Committee  on  World  War 
\>»terans'  Legislation. 

69  Any  person  who  served  In  the  military 
o  •  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  during 
a  recognized  campaign  or  expedition,  who  was 
hDnorably  separated  from  such  service,  shall 
b  5  granted  h-  spitalization  and  domiciliary 
c  ire  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  subject 
%  ►  tiM  same  conditions  as  are  now  appll- 
c;  ible  to  World  War  veterans  H.  R  650  by 
iiT  Allsn  of  Louisiana.  House  Committee 
o  1  World  War  Veterans"  Legislation. 

70.  War  risk  Insurance  policies.  Including 
r<  instated  converted  policies,  shall  t)e  In- 
C(  ntestable  2  years  after  the  date  of  Issuance, 
n  tnstatement.  or  conversion  except  for  non- 
p<iyment  of  premiums,  or  because  applicant 
«  IS  not  a  member  of  the  armed  forces.    H.  R. 


565.  by  Mr.  Rankin.     House  Committee  on 
World   War  Veterans'  Legislation 

71.  Grant  the  franking  privilege  to  all  vet- 
erans who  are  patients  In  facilities  of  the 
Veterans"  Administration.  H  R.  111.  by  Mr. 
Caklson.  House  Committee  on  the  Post 
OfBce  and  Post  Roads. 

72.  A  veteran  who  is  (1)  permanently  and 
totally  disabled,  and  (2)  has  paid  240  In- 
stallments or  more  on  yearly  renewable  term, 
automatic,  or  United  States  Government  life 
Insurance,  shall  be  conclusively  presumed  to 
be  disabled  for  life.  H.  R.  566.  by  Mr  Ran- 
kin. House  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation. 

73.  When  a  veteran  is  shown  to  have  been 
In  combat  with  the  enemy  or  to  have  been 
subjected  to  any  other  arduous  conditions  of 
active  military  or  navy  service  which  can 
be  considered  as  causing  or  aggravating  the 
disabilities  on  which  a  claim  Is  based,  serv- 
ice connection  sh.ill  be  established.  H.  R. 
151.  by  Mr  V'^orhis  House  Committee  on 
World  War  V  Legislation. 

74.  When  ibllity  rating  of  any  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I  to  whom  dliability  com- 
pensation Is  allowed  under  the  act  of  March 
2.  1933,  as  amended,  has  been  In  effect  for 
10  years,  such  rating  shall  become  perma- 
nent, except  In  cases  of  fraud.  H.  R  573. 
by  Mr   Rankin.     House  Committee  on  World 

.War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

75.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
shall  pay  a  claim,  timely  filed,  notwithstind- 
Ing  a  prior  denial,  when  right  thereto  is 
clearly  demonstrated.  H.R.  564.  by  Mr  Ran- 
kin. House  Committee  on  World  War  Vet- 
erans' Legislation. 

78.  Any  nature  of  certificate  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Navy,  or  the  Treasury  giv- 
ing the  date  and  place  of  birth,  as  shown  on 
the  service  records  of  former  members  of 
the  armed  forces,  shall  he  accepted  by  the 
Federal  agencies  in  lieu  of  birth  certificates. 
H.  R  736.  by  Mr  KE.\aNET.  House  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs. 

77.  Deductions  shall  not  be  made  from  the 
earnings  of  civilian  cflBcers  and  employees 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  subsist- 
ence, quarters,  or  laundry  unless  such  serv- 
ices are  voluntarily  accepted  and  used.  Fa- 
cilities when  voluntarily  used,  shall  be  fur- 
nished at  cost.  H.  R  495.  bv  Mr.  Lcdlow.' 
House  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation. 

78.  Reduce  the  minimum  retirement  age 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  55  years. 
providing  that  the  retlrem<:nt  pay  shall  re-' 
main  the  same  .-  s  at  present  allowed  for  at 
the  age  of  65.  An  Increase  of  contribution 
by  Government  emploj-ers  and  employees  U 
authorized.  If  necessary,  to  permit  such  al- 
lowances to  bs  paid.  Retirement  at  55  shall 
be  voluntary,  and  those  who  retire  at  a  later 
date  shall  reccve  an  allowance  based  on 
their  accumulated  contribution 

79.  Prohibit  reduction  of  compensation, 
pension,  or  retirement  pay  of  a  veteran  of 
the  War  with  Spain  during  hospitalization  In 
a  Government  hospital.  H.  R.  1294  by  Mr. 
PrrxHsoN  of  Florida.  House  Committee  on 
Pensions. 

80.  All  war  veterans  employed  by  the  Civil 
Service  under  war-service  appointments,  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  plus  6  months,  who 
have  efficiency  ratings  of  "good"  o.  better, 
shall  be  placed  on  a  permanent  basis  and' 
without  further  physical  or  met.tal  exami- 
nation H.  R  2213.  by  Mrs.  Roceks  House 
Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

81.  The  act  of  January  27.  193b.  entitled 
-An  act  to  provide  for  the  Immediate  pay- 
ment of  World  War  adjusted-service  certifi- 
cates and  for  the  cancellation  of  unpaid  In- 
terest  accrued  on  loans  secured  by  such  cer- 
tificates and  for  other  purpc«es."  should  be 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
of  section  3  (a)  to  a  colon  and  adding-  •Pro- 
rtded.  That  where  the  maturity  date  of  a  cer- 
tificate, as  referred  to  herein,  precludes  wai- 
ver of  Interest  as  provided  by  section  2,  and/ 
or  payment  of  Interest  on  adjusted-servlc* 


bonds  as  provided  by  this  act,  such  maturity 
date  shall  be  extended  by  the  Adm  nlstrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  a  period  of  6  years." 

82.  War  veterans  wounded  in  action,  if  oth- 
erwise qualified,  shall  be  exempt  iroin  passing 
a  physical  examination  as  u  preret  ulsltf  to 
employment  In  the  Federal  civil  service 

83.  Extend  to  veterans  of  World  War  II  the 
same  statutory  awards  as  those  extended  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I  In  service-c-)nnected 
cases  of  arrested  tuberculosis  or  loss  of  pro- 
crcatlve  powers  through  injury  or  disease  of 
one  or  both  testes. 

84.  Extend  the  benefits  offered  to  service- 
connected  sightless  veterans  of  World  War 
II  to  similarly  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  I  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  privileges. 

85  Extend  the  benefits  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  to  all  members  of  the 
armed  forces  while  In  active  servke,  with- 
out time  limitation,  regiidless  of  tholr  phys- 
ical cuiiditlcn. 

86.  Amend  existing  law  .«;o  as  to  reduce  the 
Interest  rate  on  United  States  Go\ernme'it 
(converted)  Insurance  policy  loan*  from  5 
percent  to  3'j  percent  per  annum.  H.  R 
343.  by  Mr.  Wickexsham.  House  Ccmmittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

87.  Increase  payment  of  compensation  by 
20  percent  for  service-Incurred  dljabllltles 
to  men  who  have  served  overseas  Ir  time  of 
war.  provided  that  such  Increase  only  ap- 
plies to  the  degree  of  disability  and  Jhall  not 
be  applicable  to  a  statutory  rating  or  award. 

88.  Amend  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1940.  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  a  veteran  of  one  war  or  recogniied  cam- 
paign or  expedition  may  not  displace  another 
war  veteran  from  employment  when  the  lat- 
ter h.as  equal  or  greater  employment  senior- 
ity. 

89.  Petition  the  Congress  to  set  aside  1  day 
of  the  year  when  the  veterans  of  all  wars 
may  celebrate  the  victories  they  have  at- 
tained by  their  sacrifice  and  hardships,  and 
that  this  day  shall  be  a  legal  holldi.y  In  the 
United  States  of  America  and  her  possessions, 
officially  known  as  VIctorv  Day 

90.  Amend  Public  Law  483  of  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress,  approved  December  14.  1944. 
to  provide  for  pension  payments  to  parents 
of  deceased  veterans  of  World  War  I,  whose 
disabilities  were  non-servlce-connncted,  as 
defined  In  the  said  act 

91.  Amend  existing  law  to  provide  that 
members  of  the  armed  forces  be  paid  an  ad- 
ditional 50  percent  of  their  base  pay  when 
they  are  retained  In  the  service  as  essential 
although  having  enough  points  for  dis- 
charge. 


Geveland  Conquers  Typhoid 

EXTENSION  OP  KIEMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENT/»TIVES 

Fnday.  February  IS.  194C 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Cleveland  Press  of  February  ]  1,  1946; 

CLEVELAND  CONQUEas   TTPHOHl 

Typhoid  fever  Is  a  filth  disease  that  early 
In  our  century  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  public  The  city  dumped  Its  sewace 
Into  Lake  Erie  and  pumped  Its  drinking  water 
out  of  it.  There  was  some  typhoid  fever 
every  year,  and  ever  so  often  there  would  be 
a  serious  outbreak 

There  was  an  epidemic  of  tjrphoid  In  1903. 
following  which  city  ofllcials  decid?d  to  go 
lurther  out  in  the  lake  for  the  water  supply. 
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But  not  until  Newton  D.  Baker's  adminis- 
tration In  1913  was  any  official  action  taken 
toward  filtering  the  city's  drinking  water  and 
then  not  until  doctors  and  health  officials 
bad  been  aroused  by  a  sharp  Increase  In  the 
number  of  typhoid-lever  cases.  As  an  emer- 
gency measure,  the  city  started  to  treat  the 
water  with  chlorine. 

In  the  course  of  time,  filtration  plants  were 
completed.  After  years  of  planning,  sewage- 
dlspcsal  plants  also  were  put  In  operation  to 
take  care  of  most  of  the  city's  sewage. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  disease  was  tackled 
from  other  angles.  A  whole  new  sanitary 
code  was  enacted.  Fly-breeding  places  were 
cleaned  up.  A  typhoid  vaccine  was  developed. 
Tlie  city  lacked  authority  to  require  Innccu- 
latlons  against  typhoid  lever.  Thousands  of 
Its  citizens  who  served  In  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  however,  received  these  anti- 
typhoid shots — which  are  Intended  to  confer 
immunity  against  the  disease. 

What  has  been  the  result?  A  small  news 
Item  the  other  day  told  the  story.  For  the 
first  time  In  history  there  was  not  a  single 
death  from  typhoid  fever  In  Cleveland  last 
year.  Typhoid  has  been  licked.  ThLs  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  our  public-health 
armies  are  to  be  withdrawn.  Vigilance  must 
be  maintained.  The  successful  fight  against 
tjrphold.  however,  does  point  the  way  for  the 
conquest  of  other  diseases,  now  grown  more 
formidable. 


Shortages  of  Housing  Materials 

EXTENSION  OF  REIvIARKS 

or 

H:N.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOHTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  15,  1946 

Mr  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Sneaker,  the  need  of  lumber,  not 
alone  for  building  of  new  homes,  but  for 
the  repair  and  modernization  of  others, 
has  reached  a  point  bordering  on  the 
state  of  revolution,  if  correspondence 
cominp  to  my  desk  is  any  indication. 

From  every  part  of  my  State  come 
volumes  of  correspondence  urging  that 
some  action  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to 
stop  the  deportation  of  lumber  to  Euro- 
pean countries  until  in  some  measure  we 
are  able  to  catch  up  with  the  vitally 
needed  shelter  for  humanity  within  the 
confines  of  our  own  country. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
herev.-ith  an  article  on  the  shortage  of 
material  causing  the  delay  of  housing 
construction  from  the  Fargo  Forum,  of 
Fargo.  N.  Dak.: 

SHOBTAGES     BIG     CAUSE     OF     DELAT     IN     HOOSINQ 
CONSmUCTION     HEBE 

The  shortages  of  housing  materials,  which 
are  blamed  for  the  delay  In  much  renovation 
and  construction  In  the  Fargo-Moorhead  area. 
Include  especially  shortages  of  soil  pipe  and 
fittings,  plumbing  fixtures,  especially  t>ath 
tubs  and  sinks,  hardwood  flooring,  trim, 
aheet  rock  and  rock  lath,  plywood,  dimen- 
sion lumber,  common  brick,  furnaces,  and 
mlllwork.  according  to  Homer  W.  Ludwick, 
executive  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. 

Ludwick  summarized  the  situation  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  was  making  a 
Nation-vide  survey  of  such  shortages. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  national  chamt>cr'8 
offices  m  Washington.  Ludwick  termed  the 
Fargo  housing  situaUon  critical,  with  mora 
than  300  veterans'  families  hopelessly  house- 
hunting,    Ludwick  told  of  the  press,  radio. 


and  pulpit  campaigns  to  ease  housing,  of  the 
attempt  to  get  grain  bins  lor  100  temporary 
bousing  units. 

Suggested  reasons  (for  housing  Ehortage), 
said  Ludwick,  include  the  fact  that  rent 
control,  either  psychologically  or  la  fact,  is 
retarding  the  opening  up  of  additional  hous- 
ing units.  He  suggests  the  removing  of 
newly  created  living  units  from  rent  control. 

Increased  production  of  housing,  ^aid  Lud« 
wick.  Is  the  real  answer  to  the  shortage,  with 
the  uncertain  labor  situation  and  unreal- 
istic OPA  pricing  attitude  making  Industrial- 
ists reticent  to  go  all  out. 

The  national  survey  boiled  down  to  the 
following  reasons  for  continued  delays  In 
making  new  housing  available:  OPA  reluc- 
tance to  make  price  adjustments,  need  to 
speed  release  of  old  Army  barracks  and 
prisoner-of-war  camps,  delay  in  releasing 
plumbing  and  other  supplies  now  held  by 
Army  and  Navy,  diversion  cf  lumber  for 
export. 

Unless  OPA  ceilings  are  relaxed,  to  break 
up  the  log  Jam  of  housing  needs,  materials 
shortages  will  continue  to  exist,  Fargo  con- 
tractors and  building  materials;  dealers 
agreed  in  a  meeting  in  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce offices  Tuesday. 

The  emphasis  of  Government  Intervention 
mlgh-.  better  be  toward  putting  a  green  light 
on  production  than  a  strict  allocation  of 
short  supplies  of  building  needs,  the  build- 
ers agreed.  '  Besides  spending  too  much  time 
dividing  up  a  too-short  supply  of  building 
needs,  said  the  contractors,  the  Government 
has  developed  elaborate  machinery  for  credit 
assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  buy  or  build 
home-.  In  reality,  they  believe,  pc-ople  have 
more  money  today,  less  need  of  credit  as- 
sistance, than  ever  before. 

C.  A.  Williams,  chairman  of  the  chamber's 
housing  committee,  was  chalrmrn  of  the 
meeting  called  to  evaluate  what  Is  lielng  done 
in  Washington,  what  can  be  done  In  Fargo- 
Moorhead. 

Reporting  on  an  application  placed  with 
the  Federal  housing  authority,  asking  tem- 
porary housing  units  for  Fargo,  Wl.llams  said 
the  agency  has  applications  already  lor  45,000 
such  units,  can  supply  only  8.000. 

Coneress.  It  was  reported,  has  authorized 
the  Civilian  Production  Administration  to 
Issue  priorities  to  builders  and  contractors 
who  wish  to  pet  supplies  for  creaUng  dwell- 
ings which  will  be  occupied  by  veterans. 


Major  Farm  Organizations  Endorse 
School-Lunch  Program 


nent  system  of  Federal-State  supported 
lunches  for  school  children.  Among  the  rea- 
sons why  we  favor  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure are: 

Control  of  the  program  rests  In  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  places  on  a  permanent  instead  of  a  year- 
to-year  basis  a  program  that  already  has 
proved  its  value  in  the  improved  nutrition  of 
children.  With  a  permanent  program  as- 
sured, additional  schools  will  be  encouraged 
to  install  equipment.  Thus  the  program 
should  produce  increasing  results  lor  the  ex- 
penditure involved. 

The  school-lunch  program  In  general  as- 
sures Increased  food  consumption  and  con- 
sequently enlarged  market  for  some  farm 
products. 

The  annual  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  in 
Title  I.  does  not  put  any  additional  strain 
upon  Federal  finances  since  about  this 
amount  has  been  annually  spent  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  from  funds  authorized 
by  the  Congrei*. 

The  proportion  of  State  funds  to  that  of 
Federal  funds  is  Increased  each  year  until.  In 
1950  and  thereafter,  the  States  will  be  bearing 
80  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

As  revised  and  reported,  the  bill  In  the  main 
Incorporates  the  recommendations  of  the 
farm  organizations 

For  the  above  reasons,  we  hope  that  you 
will  give  us  your  support  In  carrying  on  and 
expanding  the  school-lunch  work  which  al- 
ready Is  helping  more  than  8.000.000  children. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Fabm  Bureau  Ftderation, 
Edward  A.  Dahl,  President. 
The  National  Grange. 
A.  S.  Goss.  Master. 
National  Council  of  Fakmcb  Coop- 
eratives. 
John  W.  Davis,  Executive  Secretary. 
National  Cooperative  Milk  Produc- 
ers Federation, 
Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

of  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  herewith  a  statement  addressed 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  signed  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
National  Grange,  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  and  the  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Federation: 

February  14,  1946. 
To  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States: 

The  school-lunch  program  has  the  vmani- 
mous  endorsement  of  all  major  farm  organ- 
isations. Its  principles  are  embodied  In 
H.  R.  3370  by  Representative  John  W.  Flan- 
nagan.  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture;  •  bill  to  establish  a  perma- 


Neitfaer  Fish  Nor  Fowl 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF  nXTNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  15.  1946 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  yesterday,  refusing  to 
grant  a  rule  on  H.  R.  4982,  entitled  "The 
Interchange  of  persons,  knowledge,  and 
skills  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  peoples  of  other  coun- 
tries," I  feel  the  accompanying  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Register  Mail.  Galesburg. 
111.,  under  date  of  January  7.  1946,  is  of 
timely  interest. 

To  demonstrate  how  quickly  the  plans 
of  an  agency  expand,  the  $13,000,000  re- 
ferred to  in  this  editorial  was  the  surplus 
left  over  from  the  OWI.  Now  it  is  con- 
templated to  ask  for  an  appropriation  of 
$29,000,000  for  the  coming  year. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks,  appear- 
ing in  the  Record  of  February  13  on  this 
same  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
how  much  such  a  program  will  cost  when 
it  gets  going  full  blast  as  these  agencies, 
once  established,  keep  growing  like 
Topsy. 

NErrHER   FISH    NOB   FOWt 

The  State  Department  has  113,000.000  to 
spend  on  Its  proposed  Foreign  Information 
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Be  -vice  during  Its  first  6  months  of  existence, 
has  Y^Xii  tcr  some  3.600  persons  In  83  coun- 
rs.     All  It  has  to  do  now  is  persuade  Con- 
to  breathe  the  breath  of  life  Into  the 
agency. 
Blven  that,  we  shall  have  a  permanent  suc- 
cr  to  the  late  OWI  and  Office  of  Inter- 
rlcan  Affairs  whose  object,  according  to 
istant 'Secretary   of   State   Benton.   15    to 
re  foreign  peoples  "a  full  and  fair  picture 
American  l:fe  and  of  the  aims  and  policies 
the  Unlt?d  States  Government."     Its  in- 
X'ment*    Will    include    world-wide    short- 
ve  br'^af1'"<t<i  and  wireless  bulletins  every 
y.  n*  id  documentary  films,  period- 

ic lis  ar  .  like. 

Mr.  Benton  has  said  the  new  agency  has 
intention  of  competing  with  foreign  prop- 
abrcad      He    has    likewise    declared 
t  It  Is  not  Intended  to  compete  with  or 
plint  prist i!i!»  private  news  services. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Benton  is  wise  In  making  this 
):.inatlon.  since  both   foreign  government 
agunda     agencies     and     nongovernment 
,s  services  are  strcngly  established  In  their 
ojlpoplte  fl»lds.     But  he  leaves  us  with   the 
and   hesitant   inference   that   the  State 
artment   la  going   In   neither   for  propo- 
a  nor  for  factual  news  distribution. 
Only  one  thin?  seems  definitely  certain  In 
is  tepid  declaration  of  an  expensive  proj- 
Most   foreign   readers   and   lookers   and 
teners  are  going  to  accept   the  State  De- 
ments   foreign    Information    output    as 
nted  American  propaganda      They've  l>een 
too   much    Government -issue    news   and 
vlfws  m  the  past  to  believe  otherwise. 

The  State  Department  Implies,  by  Its  dec- 
ion   of   this  proposed   agency's  purpose, 
t   foreign    peoples   have   been   gettlnj     an 
idequate  and  unfair  picture  of  this  coun- 
and  a  dt5torted   impre«Rlnn  of   its  Gcv- 
rjimenfs  Intentions.     But  will  these  foreign 
iples  l)elleve  that  a  Government  Informa- 
n   agency,  confronted   with   a  choice,   will 
fall  to  show  that  Government's  activities 
anything  but  the  most   favorable  l*ght? 
doubt  It. 
iVe  do  not  question  that  the  State  Depart- 
m'nts    intentions   are    the    bes     and    most 
he  nest   In  the  world      Nevertheless,  this  In- 
matlon  agency  seems  doomed  to  sow  more 
cohfuslon  and   to   reap  a  harvest  of  cynical 
icion 
t  might  be  mor*  rwlistlc  if  the  State  De- 
pa  tmeot  would  csaas  to  disclaim  any  propa- 
ganda Intentions  and  to  try  to  compete  with 
'Ign  propaganda  agencies  as  l)est  It  could, 
much  better.  It  might  throw  Its  Influence 
Ind    the    growing    efforts    to    promote    a 
ter  freedom  of  the  press  throughout  the 
id. 

or  that  world  Is  badly  In  need  of  a  free 
to  news  for  agencies  which  are  known 
trusted,  and  which  will  give  the  most 
ightforward  Information  that  human 
Ity  and  prejudice  will  permit  And  we 
doi  bt  that  more  Government  handouts  will 
me  't  that  need.  ^ 


OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H3N.C0MFT0NI.WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

l\i  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Jtor.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  judge 
by  the  many  complaints  demanding  the 
removal  of  price  controls  and  that  the 
OP\  be  aboli5hed.  it  appears  that  many 
p>eo  pie  fail  to  realize  the  danger  in  exist- 
ing conditions  and  present  price  trends. 


In  this  connection,  there  Is  submitted 
for  in.sertion  in  the  Recokd  a  letter  with 
editorials  on  the  OPA  and  my  reply 
thereto: 

I'll  go  Wilson's  Vice  President  Marshall  one 
better.  What  the  country  needs  Is  a  good 
two  for  a  nickel  cigar.  Try  and  get  it  and 
retain  OPA. 

What's  the  use  of  holding  prices  at  a  place 
where  manufacturers  don't  produce  and  ycu 
cant  buy? 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will,  remains 
of  the  same  oolnion  still.  The  war  is  over, 
and    I    still    •  is    time    to    liquidate 

Chester  of   th  •   of   Bowles — and   con- 

fiscate his  crstles  if  OPA. 

Some  of  the  thlugs  that  have  come  under 
my  ctjservation: 

Suits  with  one  pair  of  trousers.  On  my 
Job.  I  always  wear  my  trousers  cut  Ir  the  rear 
before  the  coat  shows  wear.  Net  result,  two 
suits  instead  of  two  pair  of  trousers.  Is  that 
saving? 

Then  no  cuffs  on  trousers 
Then    double-brea.sted  '    vest. 

Am    developing   a   sort   o:  front, 

which  wau:d  be  less  noticeable  in  a  double- 
breasted  coat — but  no  vest — no  place  to 
carry  my  watch,  small  change,  apd  pen  and 
pencils. 

Cigars — standard  brands  just  occasionally 
available  at  nearly  double  the  pre-war  price. 
Show  ca.ses  tilled  with  imported  cigars  (of 
about  two-for-a-iuckel  prc-uar  quality) 
priced  at  fancy  prices,  and  practically  all  of 
them  rotten  smokes.    Is  that  economy? 

About  half  the  time  the  grocer  Is  out  of 
butter,  mayonnaise  ( hope  that  is  spelled  near 
enough  correctly  that  you  can  tell  what  I 
mean),  salad  dre.'sing.  bananas,  ham.  some- 
times fg?s  and  meat.  These  are  o:ily  a  few. 
Free  enterpr.se  would  furnish  these,  but 
price  controls  prevent  a  profit  and  destroy 
incentive. 

Shirts.  Underwear.  If  they  don't  get  some 
ordinary  shirts  t  I  underwear  on  the  local 
market  soon,  so  that  I  can  take  my  annual 
bath.  I'm  going  to  have  to  quit  circulating. 
H.indkerchiefs.  69  cents — I  believe  I  have 
heard — for  a  cotton  rag?  I  haven't  tX)Ught 
any.  so  can't  speak  of  this  first  hand. 

Cars.     1940  Chry.iler  laid  up  for  4  months. 
All  I  could  get  from  the  repairman  was  he 
didn't    know    when    he    could    get    It    going. 
Finally   sold   It    t)   him.     Thought    I   had   a 
record  and  was  telling  my  story,  when  some- 
one  told  of  a  farmer  that  had  one  In  the 
garr-ge  3  years.     New  cars  not  available  and 
not     bring     produced     l»i     any     appreciable 
quantities.     Why?      Because    price    controls 
will  not  let  free  enterprise  function,  and  has 
brought  aoout    (together  v.lth  all  New  Deal 
vote-catching  labor  laws)    the  greatest   in- 
dustrial unrest  in  the  history  of  the  ''ountry. 
Did  you  ever  no'ace  the  papers  along  last 
spring  r/hen  Congress  vras  dr'batlng  e:;tend- 
Ing  OPA  for  another  year.     The  number  of 
suits  OPA  was  filing  in  Idaho?       And  I  as- 
SUBM   elsewhere.      Did    you    ever    Investigate 
thw  and  see  what  there  was  to  base  them 
on? 

Building  material.  Understand  it  is  com- 
mon custom  to  represent  that  you  need  some 
lumber  to  repair  ones  chicken  coop  and  if 
one  can  get  It  at  two  prices  use  It  to  repair 
his  t>ack  steps  or  some  other  p.irt  of  his  house 
to  make  It  usable.  Is  that  '■«  >'dlng  prices? 
I've  been  paying  grocery  bills  for  a  gccd 
many  years,  and  I  don't  believe  OPA  is  hold- 
ing the  line. 

'"Th3  best  government  Is  that  which  gov- 
erns  least" 

Probably  doesn't  apply  to  the  politician. 

The  question  is  bigger  than  booms  and 
depressions. 

I  realize  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
amended  the  Constitution  until  Congress 
now  has  the  power  to  do  anything,  so  until 
Congress  sees  fit  to  redefine  interstate  com- 


merce, there  is  no  provision  for  State  rights 
in  our  fundamental  law 

However,  aside  from  (I  b?lleve  about  75 
percent!  the  majority  of  our  Federal  Judges 
having  been  appointed  by  one  man  and  all 
pr  y    with    the    New    Deal    "phobia"; 

ot.  :i  the  Supreme  Court  packing  bill, 

there  has  Ijeen  no  direct  attempt  of  which 
I  am  conscious  of  trying  to  destroy  the  "holy 
trinity  of  democracy."  the  three  indet^tenc ent 
department',  of  Government — legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  As  I  understand  it. 
the  OPA  act  does  this  The  dep, 
makes  it^  rxiles  and  regulations,  pr 
the  {  says  when   th  .    ore  violated, 

and  1.  in  has  no  appeal  to  the  courts. 

The  lear  of  dictatorship  is  not  all  political 
"hooey." 

These  pclitical  bureaus  are  like  body  lice. 
They  grow  and  multiply  and  annoy  and  sap 
the  srenifth  and  serenity  of  the  people  And 
now  the  I"  tig  a  world  bureaucracy 

fo;  the  An.  .  •'y'T  to  support. 

Congressman  Henkt  Dwoxshak  Is  strictly 
on  the  Job.  During  1945  he  was  absent  only 
on  II  of  the  211  roll  calls.  His  voting  record 
shows  htm  as  a  militant  foe  of  big  Oovern- 
nii  -'  and  domination.     The  Con- 

ciu  .     lOro  reported  that  during  the 

flrat  iiei>i>iuii  which  ended  In  December, 
DwoKSHAK  stood  With  hls  fellow  Republicans 
in  four  attempts  to  liberalize  ration  controls. 
He  voted  "yes"  on  proposals  to  transfer  food 
control  from  OPA  to  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment, to  give  mrat  packers  relief  from  OPA. 
to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  veto 
on  OP.\  f'  iations.  and  to  make  OPA 

pen.ilties  :  )l^  in   Federal  courts. 

Our    HCNBY    IS   strictly   on    the   job. 


NINE    STATES    rBOTSSTING 

San  FK^NCI.s^o— Independent  n'  ':er8 

of  nil!*-  \Ve«t«»rn  States,  in  what  t  n  a 

".'■  'ence"  neainst  Office  of   Price 

An  11   regulation.*,  have  joined   to- 

gether  for   the   first   time  on   a  permanent 
basis. 

The  packers  determined  to  organize,  prob- 
ably as  the  Western  Federation  of  Meat  Pack- 
ers, at  a  meeting  here  earlier  this  month. 
Flml  details.  c  the  establlsment  of 

a  he.idruarter-  -  !ectlon  of  officers,  will 

be    completed    at    a    second    meeting    here 
shortly 

More  than  250  independent  packers  of  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon.  Wa.^hlngion.  Neveda.  Idaho, 
Arizona.  Utah.  Wyoming,  and  Montana  will 
l)e  represented. 

Dan  M  McKlnney.  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen's  As.scclatlon.  said  the  prob- 
lem cf  compliance  with  OPA  regulations  was 
an  almost  Impossible  ta.»k  under  western 
cond.tioiU).  and  4S  one  of  vital  Importance 
to  producers  and  consumers  as  well  as  the 
packers,  for  on  their  staying  In  buslne.ss 
depends  the  bulk  of  the  distribution  of 
western  meat. 

"Certainly  producers  could  111  afford  to  Icsc 
the  indepenr'ent  packer  as  a  customer  for 
cattle."  McKlnney  wrote  In  "Hot  Irons," 
th»  cattlemen*  weekly  trade  bulletin  "It 
appears  tl-.at  the  Independent  packer  has  a 
legitimate  complaint  and  one  in  which  all 
western   producers   have  a  vital   concern  " 

Firrt  move  of  the  new  packer  organiza- 
tion. MrKlnney  said,  will  oe  to  seek  OPA  com- 
phanc*  regulatijns  which  will  permit  west- 
ern Independents  to  qualify  for  Government 
subsidies  "with  which  they  cruld  break  even 
and  shew  a  profit  as  provided  in  the  Barkley- 
Bates  amendment  to  the  Price  Control  Act." 

House  or  Repse-^entatives. 
Washington.  D  C  .  February  13.  1946. 
Mr  W  C  LoorEOTTmacw, 
Attorney  at  Laic. 

American  FalLt.  Idaho. 
Deak  Friend  LoorEocaaow:    The   wide  ex- 
panse of  white  paper  on  the  front  page  of 
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your  letter  which  came  In  Just  new  with  the 
clippings  and  other  enclosures  tempts  me  to 
write  my  comments  In  blue  pencil  across  the 
face  of  this  page  as  I  do  on  some  of  these  in- 
sistent communications  that  come  from 
eastern  centers.  However,  you  are  a  good 
friend  cf  mine,  whose  sound  opinions  and 
good  advice  I  prize  very  highly. 

Now  about  OPA  Maybe  we.  you  and  I, 
should  look  this  thing  over  a  little  more 
before  we  Jump  at  conclusions.  You  know 
we  got  our  price  structure  all  out  of  Joint 
as  a  result  of  the  Isust  war  and  have  been 
trying  to  bring  our  national  economy  back 
to  adjustment  ever  since.  With  a  lot  of  leg- 
islation, with  not  much  success,  and  with  all 
the  high  prices  we  had  In  the  country  then, 
we  only  had  a  peak  of  •6,500.000.000  in  cur- 
rency In  circulation  at  any  time  during  that 
period,  and  no  OPA  Now  wc  have  129,000,- 
000,000  of  legal-tender  money  out  In  circula- 
tion, and  the  people  of  this  country  are  still 
turning  In  the  Government  bonds  and  the 
banks  are  still  ttimlng  out  paper  money, 
being  printed  by  the  Government  Bureau  of 
Engraving,  of  course.  Now.  as  the  thing 
stands.  I  am  afraid  to  go  along  with  you,  and 
liquidate  this  Bowles  fellow,  or  whoever  the 
Price  Administrator  is. 

I  will  admit  that  the  OPA  Is  a  rickety 
castle,  but  Just  being  a  taxpayer,  with  some 
county.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  to  pay — and 
you  know  we  must  keep  all  these  public  offi- 
cials in  proper  Etyle — I  do  not  want  to  see 
this  price  thing  get  completely  out  of  control, 
because  when  farnl  prices  go  up  and  get  way 
out  of  sight  all  the  other  industries  start 
seeing  which  one  can  get  the  best  prices,  and 
when  they  get  things  fixed  about  right  for 
themselves,  then  the  utilities,  the  railroads 
will  have  to  raise  their  rates  and  charge  you 
•  lot  more  for  a  train  ticket.  The  electrlc- 
llght  people  will  have  to  charge  more,  and 
then  will  come  the  telephone  and  the  tele- 
graph. Then  when  everything  gets  cut  of 
reach  naturally  the  boys  In  the  courthouse, 
State  capltol.  and  all  the  whole  raft  oX  Fed- 
eral employees  will  Insist  upon,  and  maybe 
get,  a  raise,  and  then  maybe  the  bottom  will 
drop  out  of  the  whole  thing.  It  usually 
does — then  poor  old  Congress  will  have  a 
worse  mess  on  Its  hands  than  it  did  after  the 
tig  slump  in  1929     Boy,  I'm  scalrt! 

Mayl>e  we  had  better  keep  some  kind  of 
OPA  to  hold  down  prices  until  things  sort  of 
settle  down,  because  those  railroad  and  util- 
ity fellows  are  haril  to  deal  with  when  it 
comes  to  trying  to  get  them  to  let  down 
prices  You  will  agree,  I  know,  that  Govern- 
ment pay  rolls  never  come  down.  Ever  since 
cur  national  economy  was  thrown  out  of 
adjustment,  due  in  a  large  meastire  to  dis- 
parity In  prices,  the  Congress  has  been  trying 
to  get  things  back  in  order.  Let's  try  not  to 
make  things  any  worse  than  they  are. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  1  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoMi»TON  I.  White. 
Member  o/  Congress. 


Text  of  Ickes'  Broadcast  Explaining 
RetifnatioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATTVES 

Friday.  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
prepared  text  of  Secretary  Ickes'  broad- 
cast delivered  on  the  evening  of  February 
13.  1946.  as  follows: 

I  am  here  tonight  to  explain  why  I  chose 
to  resign  after  almost  13  years  In  the  high 


post  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  which 
President  Roosevelt  honored  me  on  March  4, 
1933. 

My  task  Is  no  easy  one,  nor  was  the  decision 
to  resign  an  easy  one.  But  a  man  has  to  live 
with  himself.  I  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
life  with  Harold  L.  Ickes,  and  I  could  no 
longer,  much  as  I  regret  It,  retain  my  self- 
respect  and  stay  In  the  Cabinet  of  President 
Triunan. 

In  my  letter  of  resignation  to  the  Presi- 
dent I  proposed  that  my  resignation  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  business  on  March  31. 
My  reason  for  this  was  that  the  hearings  on 
the  proposed  Anglo-American  oil  treaty  will 
begin  on  March  4.  I  am  proud  of  this  treaty, 
which  I  nurtured  and  raised  by  bottle  from 
the  beginning.  J.  think  that  I  had  more  to  do 
with  setting  it  up  than  any  other  man  in  the 
Government.  I  wanted  to  be  here  for  those 
hearings.  However,  I  told  the  President  that 
If  it  was  his  desire  that  I  should  retire  at 
an  earlier  date,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

president  bfts  febbuary  is 
In  a  brief  note  late  this  morning,  he  told 
me   that   my  term   of  office   would   end  on 
February  15,  the  day  after  tomorrow.     I  sup- 
pose that  after  being  here  almost  13  years 

1  shall   have   no   trouble   in   picking  up   in 

2  days  the  odds  and  ends  which  have  ac- 
cumulated during  that  period.  He  also  said 
that  he  considoired  that  my  resignation  ter- 
minated all  of  my  other  governmental  activi- 
ties. I  regard  this  remark  of  the  President's 
as  in  the  nature  of  supererogation.  It  was 
like  saying  that  when  a  tree  falls  to  the 
ground  all  of  its  branches  go  with  It. 

On  no  occasion  did  the  President  ever  tell 
me  that  he  proposed  to  nominate  Mr.  Pauley 
for  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Of  course, 
I  had  seen  reports  to  this  effect  in  the  news- 
papers and  this  possibility  seemed  to  be  on 
the  tongue  of  many  people  in  Washington. 

Word  came  to  me  Indirectly  that  Mr.  Pauley 
himself  had  told  the  President  of  my  probable 
opposition  to  his  nomination.  In  the  cir- 
ciunstances.  it  surprised  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  frankly  aslc  me  what  might  be 
the  basis  of  Fuch  oppcsltion.  Late  Thursday 
afternoon,  January  31,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Senator  Walsh,  chairman  of  the  Naval 
Aflalrs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  asking  me. 
at  the  request  of  Senator  Tobey,  to  appear 
before  his  committee  on  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Pauley  the  following  morning  at  11:30. 
The  Cabinet  met  at  10  o'clock  on  that  day. 
At  almost  exactly  11,  as  we  were  about  to 
adjourn.  I  left  my  chair  so  as  to  reach  Pres- 
ident Truman  first  and  showed  him  the  tele- 
gram from  Senator  Walsh.  He  still  refrained 
from  asking  me  if  I  had  any  objections  to 
this  nomination.  All  that  he  said  was  "of 
course,  you  will  have  to  tell  the  truth  but 
be  as  gentle  as  you  can  with  Ed  Pauley." 
In  the  light  of  succeeding  circumstances,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the 
President  was  not  speaking  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense  when  he  told  me  to  tell  the  truth. 

SHUNNED   PERJtniT 

I  proceeded  to  the  meeting  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  and  I  think  that  the  record 
will  show  that  I  did  everything  that  I  could 
in  behalf  of  Mr.  Pauley  except  to  perjtire 
myself.  It  Is  rather  shocking  to  me  to  learn 
that  certain  members  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  of  standing  and  supposed  reputation, 
evidently  are  incensed  that  I  did  not  commit 
perjury.  Even  If  I  could  subscribe  to  the 
theory  that  a  man  obviously  unfit  for  the 
office  for  which  he  has  been  nominated  should 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  I  dissent  vigor- 
ously from  the  motion  that  one  should  for- 
swear himself  in  order  to  get  an  office  for 
an  unfit  man,  or  even  for  a  fit  one. 

Mr.  Pauley  followed  me  on  the  stand. 
Senator  Brewster  asked  him  whether  he  had 
heard  my  evidence  that  morning  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  suggested  to  me  that  If  he  could 
be  assured  that  the  tldelands  bill  would  not 
be  filed,  he  could  raise  three  or  fotir  hundred 


thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Pauley  replied,  "Tliat 
statement  is  not  true."  Subsequently,  I  re- 
ceived another  summons  from  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  which  required  me  to  take 
with  me  all  memoranda  relating  to  conver- 
sations with  Mr.  Pauley  with  respect  to  cam- 
paign contributions  and  Federal  title  to  off- 
shore oil  lands  In  California.  On  this  occa- 
sion, under  questioning  ffom  Senator  Tobey. 
I  read  my  memoranda— ^there  were  several 
of  them  on  the  subject — to  the  committee. 
In  one  of  these  memoranda,  written  only 
a  few  days  after  Mr.  Pauley  visited  me,  I 
wrote  that  he  had  made  me  the  "rawest 
proposition  that  I  had  ever  heard."  I  feel 
no  desire  to  modify  that  characterization. 

At  the  President's  press  conference  on 
Thu'Bday,  February  7,  he  definitely  alined 
himself  with  Mr.  Pauley  as  against  me,  thus 
making  my  position  as  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet  untenable.  Of  course,  this  was  his 
privilege,  but  I  question  the  propriety  of  his 
saying  that  I  had  not  consulted  Y  im  In  ad- 
vance of  my  testimony  with  respect  to  Pauley 
and  particularly  of  his  statement  that  "Ickes 
can  very  well  be  mist{iken  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us." 

It  seemed  to  me  clear  from  what  President 
Trtunan  said  at  this  press  conference  that  he 
had  prejudged  this  case  without  giving  me 
a  chance  to  be  heard. 

My  feeling  is  that,  since  President  Tru- 
man was  not  present  at  the  hearing  and 
presuma^'.  had  not  read  the  record,  it  was 
not  proper  for  him,  even  although  he  be  the 
President  of  the  United  S^tes.  to  pass  Judg- 
ment on  a  question  of  veracity  between  Mr. 
Pauley  and  myself.  On  this  issue  I  am  ready 
to  appear  before  any  competent  tribunal  at 
any  time,  although,  of  course,  I  should  want 
one  that  would  not  announce,  or  even  form. 
Its  opinion  In  advance  of  a  full  and  careful 
consideration  of  all  of  the  evidence. 

As  to  whether  I  had  or  had  not  consulted 
President  Truman  in  advance  of  my  testi- 
mony on  the  Pauley  nomination,  my  reply  is 
that  he  had  full  notice  of  the  probability  of 
my  embarrassment,  plus  several  opportuni- 
ties. In  addition  to  those  he  might  create  at 
will,  to  ask  me  the  reason  why  I  might  oppose 
Pauley. 

CHALLENGES  PAI7LET  STATEMENT 

I  wish  that  every  American  could  read 
the  record  of  Mr.  Pauley's  testimony  before 
the  N.ival  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
At  the  very  least,  I  hope  that  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  will  assign  one 
of  his  best  lawyers  to  a  scrutiny  of  Mr. 
Pauley's  denial  under  oath  of  activities  that 
he  admits  in  other  parts  of  the  record.  He 
said  that  he  had  "never  asked  any  Senator 
or  Representative  to  vote  In  favor  cf'  or 
against  any  bill  involving  tldelands  rights  or 
any  other  matter  related  thereto."  He  in- 
sisted that  "never  at  any  time  "  did  he  request 
"President  Roosevelt  or  Attorney  General 
Biddle  to  delay,  postpone,  or  withdraw  any 
suit  relating  in  any  way  to  the  tldelands." 
He  categorically  denied  tliat  he  had  "present- 
ed his  viewpoint  on  the  tldelands  issue  to 
President  Roosevelt,  Attorney  General  Fran- 
cis Biddle  •  •  •  to  Secretary  Ickes,  and 
•     •     •     others." 

I  challenge  these  statements.  To  the  con- 
trary I  charge  that  Mr.  Edwin  W.  Pauley  was 
not  speaking  the  truth  when  he  said  under 
oath  that  he  had  never  attempted  to  influ- 
ence President  Roosevelt,  Attorney  General 
Biddle,  or  myself  with  respect  to  these  tide- 
lands  suits.  Such  a  statement  Is  singly  not 
true.  Why,  I  remember  his  coming  to  my 
office  to  tell  me  that  he  had  made  repre- 
sentations to  others  In  the  administration 
against  these  tldelands  suits.  It  Is  on  rec- 
ord that  he  solicited  Attorney  General  Biddle 
In  the  same  behalf.  He  left  no  stone  un- 
turned to  prevent  the  filing  of  suits  that 
he  now,  with  pretended  Innocence,  declares 
that  he  had  so  little  Interest  in  that  he 
never  said  anything  to  anyone  on  the  subject. 
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rhings  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  If.  under 
re  from  party  organizations,  men  are 
ZmH  only  expected  but  are  urged  to  testify 
ui  der  oath  to  what  U  not  true.  I  wonder 
w1  lat  President  Truman  meant  in  that  last 
hfrried  colloquy  that  I  had  with  blm  when 
said.  "Of  course,  you  must  tell  the  truth, 
be  as  gentle  as  you  can  with  Ed  Pauley." 
old  the  truth  and  my  oral  testimony  was 
sifjported  by  written  memoranda  made  Im- 
lately  following  the  visits  of  Mr.  Pauley 
my  oflJce  I  told  the  truth  with  the  result 
the  President  for  several  days,  although 
as  a  member  of  bis  Cabinet,  was  unwilling 
see  me.  I  told  the  truth  with  the  result 
following  my  voluntary  resignation  I 
h4ve  been  graciously  allowed  less  than  3  da3r8 
dean  up  the  acctimulation  of  13  years 
tbm  Department  of  the  Interior, 
am  glad  to  go.  But  I  want  to  make  It 
cl^  that  I  applaud  President  Truman  for 
•c  vocatlng  the  policies  for  which  his  great 
pi  edecMsor.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  fought, 
frant  also  to  make  it  clear  that  he  haa  made 
excellent  appointment* — men  of  char- 
and  ability  who  are  devoted  to  the 
ic  «elfare.  However,  lately  I  have  ne- 
ed a  trend  that  has  seriously  disturbed  me 
a  cttixen.  Recently  there  has  been  a  de- 
ci^led  and  alarminK  deterioration  in  the  qual- 
of  his  appointments.  Now  it  l.i  all  very 
to  advocate  policies  that  are  In  the  Inter- 
of  the  people,  but  policies  are  not  self- 
ting  any  more  than  laws  are  self-enforc- 
PoUcles  and  laws  must  t>e  fought  for 
enforced  or  their  substance  will  oose 
B^ay  and  nothing  worth  while  will  remain, 
takes  men  of  character,  strong  men,  men 
expect  to  speak  the  truth  and  to  hear 
truth,  to  give  form  to  the  policies  and 
laws  (or  which  President  Roosevelt 
jght  and  which  President  Truman  favors 
bis  speeches. 

9o.  men  and  women  of  America,  this  was 
way  in  which  the  problem  presented  itaelX 
me.  Should  I  have  put  the  country  first 
the  administration  first?  So  long  as  I  can 
mber.  I  have  owed  allegiance  to  America. 
haw  never  subscribed  to  the  view  that 
p^y  allegiance  should  override  the  interest 
the  country  I  do  not  now  subscribe  to 
view.  Nor  have  I  ever  believed,  as  the 
did  In  Oermany.  that  the  Interests  of 
party  and  the  Interests  of  the  country 
tLxf  always  Identical.  I  do  not  now  believe 
ths 

:  have  enjoyed  my  13  years  as  Secretary  of 
th  t  Interior  and  I  feel  a  sense  of  loyalty  and 
obligation  to  the  fine  men  and  women  who 
have  ;erved  that  Department  with  me.  Al- 
th  }ugh  I  am  about  to  retire  from  public 
the  fight  for  good  government  and  good 
•d^lnlstratlon  that  I  have  waged  all  of  my 
will  go  on. 
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THrty-nine  Economists  Against  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  15,  1946 

At.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Republic  for  February  18.  1946,  has 
an  intere.-^ting  article  called  Thirty-nine 
Ecanomlsts  Against  Inflation,  which  I 
sh  )uld  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
th(  •  House : 

TH  STT-NIMK    ECONOMISTS    AGAINST    INIXATION 

1  he  economists  of  this  country  are  badly 
woirled  about  the  immediate  danger  of  ln« 


flatlon.  They  favor  contlntiatlon  of  prlc« 
control,  and  many  of  them  advocate  strong 
and  Integrated  action  on  a  broadened  front 
to  check  inflationary  pressures. 

These  opinions  are  indicated  positively  in 
messages  to  the  New  Republic,  received  Feb- 
ruary 5.  6.  and  7.  In  response  to  a  telegram 
sent  from  the  Washington  office  of  this  mag- 
azine on  February  4.  addressed  to  49  uni- 
versity and  business  economists  and  groups 
of  economists.  Twenty-six  replies,  signed  by 
forty-three  economists,  were  receivea  within 
3  days. 

The  New  Republic  asked  the  economists  fb 
Indicate  "whether  you  feel  price  control 
should  be  continued  and  strengthened  In 
order  to  minimize  danger  of  Inflation. 
Whether  answer  favorable  or  unfavorable,  do 
you  advise  additional  steps  against  inflation, 
and  if  so.  what?" 

All  the  first  replies  disclosed  that  these 
men  felt  the  problem  was  of  great  urgency. 
Thirty-nine  of  the  forty-three  said  that  the 
Price  Control  Act.  which  expires  June  30, 
shoule  be  extended  without  delay.  Three 
said  no.  and  one  gave  an  equivocal  answer. 
Of  the  39,  one  qualified  his  ansver  by  recom- 
mending strong  price  control  on  basic  raw 
materials  and  wholesale  commodities,  with 
some  relaxation  on  finished  products.  Four 
suggested  Improvements  In  administration 
of  the  extended  act.  such  as  achieving  a  bet- 
ter balance  among  price  ceilings,  permitting 
some  rise  In  the  general  price  level  and  not 
holding  business  too  closely  to  1936-39 
profit  levels. 

On  the  other  hand,  29  of  those  who  rec- 
ommended price-control  extension  said  it 
should  be  strengthened.  Two  suggested  the 
necessity  of  extending  control  to  cover  the 
sale  price  of  houses,  which  Is  «)>eclfically  ex- 
emj^ted  from  the  present  act.  Two  others 
emphasized  that  there  must  be  no  crippling 
amendments  or  impairment  of  the  powers  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Admlnlstrr.tion.  Although 
they  were  not  asked  for  how  long  the  act 
should  be  renewed,  four  suggested  a  full 
year's  extension.  Five  others  thought  con- 
trol would  be  necessary  until  there  Is  a  rea- 
sonably good  balance  between  production 
and  demand. 

Of  the  three  who  thought  price  control 
should  be  discontinued,  one  stated  his  be- 
lief that  any  effort  to  maintain  a  controlled 
economy  is  self-defeating:  he  would  stop  fur- 
ther monetizatlon  of  the  debt  and.  In   un- 
specified ways,  "bring  all  possible  production 
into    force."    Another    opponent    suggested 
the  necessity  tf  11  other  controls  which.  It 
Instituted,  would  make  price  control  practi- 
cally unnecessary      The  third  thought  that 
the  administration's  abandonment  of  other 
controls  has  made  price  control  Impossible. 
Responding  to  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion, all  but  4  of  the  43  economists  suggested 
other  controls  to  combat  Infiatlon.    Twenty- 
two  proposed  wage  adjustments  or  controls, 
while    10   suggested    measures   for    avoiding 
work  stoppages  through  Industrial  disputes: 
the  chief  concern  on  this  point  appeared  to 
be   the   achievement  of  a   balance    between 
wages     and     prices.       Twenty-eight     would 
maintain  at  least  the  present  tax  rates;    lU 
of  these  advocated  s'eeper  taxes  or  additional 
taxes.     Twenty-six  suggested  various  means 
to  reduce  bank  credit  and  the  amount  of 
money  In  circulation,  or  proposed  other  mon- 
etary and  credit  controls.     Twenty-one  fa- 
vored reinstatement  of  prlorlt'es  and  alloca- 
tions   of    essential     materials,     particularly 
building  materials. 

Space  prevents  publication  here  of  all  ths 
telegrams,  but  the  sampling  that  follows  la 
fairly  representative. 

Dr.  1.  L.  Sharfman  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  Just  retired  as  president  of  the 
American  Economics  Association,  said: 

"Continuation  and  strengthening  of  pries 
control  are  Indispensable  If  movement  of  In- 
flation U  to  be  checked.    Authority  chould  bs 


extended  for  not  less  than  12  months  with 
least  possible  delay  to  remove  moave  for 
^.i.hh.iH.^gj  goods  from  market  and  for  In- 
tf  demand  In  expectation  of  further 

price  s       Controls    shculd    be    exer- 

cised .  :i  each  Important  sphere  until 

adequate  Uow  of  gocds  is  attained.  Most 
urgent  additional  need  is  to  adjust  labor 
disputes  to  eliminate  actual  or  threatened 
work  stoppages.  Pull  production  unde.  gen- 
uinely competitive  conditions  and  supple- 
mented by  intelligent  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  constitutes  the  basic  safeguard 
against  Inflation" 

Dr.  Frank  D.  Graham  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity: 

"In  the  absence  of  strong  price  controls 
while  we  catch  up  on  production  of  civilian 
goods,  prices  will  tend  to  rise  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  costs.  This  will  do  nothing  but 
give  swollen  profits  to  business  at  the  ex- 
pense of  consumers.  Controls  should  not  be 
so  stringent  as  to  prevent  production,  but  by 
the  same  token  we  need  official  resistance  to 
wage-rate  increases  at  this  time.  Checking 
Inflation  calls  for  maintenance  of  existing 
wage  rates  coupled  with  full  production. 
While  profits  pile  up,  ceiling  prices  on  the 
goods  Involved  should  be  lowered." 

Dr.  Sumner  Sllchter  of  Harvard  University: 

"I  believe  that  price  controls  should  be 
continuev;  after  June  30,  1946,  until  business 
enterprises  are  in  a  position  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  preventing  a  disorderly  rise 
In  prices.  Arrangements  for  correcting  seri- 
ous lack  of  balance  In  price  ceilings  need  to 
be  made  more  effective.  Many  concerns  find 
their  output  limited  because  of  inability  to 
obtain  parts  or  raw  materials  which  are 
produced  in  limited  amounts  only  because  of 
the  lack  of  balance  in  price  ceilings.  Some 
firms  could  sell  for  less  If  they  were  allowed 
to  pay  more  for  necessary  parts  or  materials. 
The  problem  In  a  rough  way  Is  analogous  to 
the  problem  of  Intra-plant  wage  Inequities 
formerly  faced  by  the  National  War  Labor 
Board." 

Oen.  Leonard  P.  Ayres.  of  the  Cleveland 
Trust  Co  : 

"Attempted  controls  over  commodity  prices 
cannot  be  made  effective  unless  they  are 
accompanied  by  controls  over  wages  and  over 
the  allocation  of  key  materials.  Since  the 
administration  has  abandoned  Its  controls 
over  wages  and  materials,  and  cannot  now 
reassume  them,  it  should  abandon  Its  futile 
attempt  to  continue  price  controls.  If  that 
should  be  done,  the  volume  of  production 
would  rapidly  increase  Instead  of  shrinking 
as  it  U  now  doing  largely  as  the  result  of 
continuing  attempu  at  price  and  profit  con- 
trols." 

An  economist  for  a  big  New  York  bank, 
who  asked  that  his  name  be  withheld,  said: 
"Strongly  favor  unimpaired  price  control. 
•  •  •  Also  favor  controls  on  sale  price 
of  new  and  old  houses  and  other  buildings. 
Recommend  special  capital-gains  tax  and 
no  tax  reductions.  Advise  tightening  con- 
trols to  prevent  further  Increase  In  bank 
credit.  Also  rapid  use  of  Federal  cash  bal- 
ance to  reduce  debt  held  by  banks." 

Dr.  J.  J  Spengler.  of  Duke  University: 

"Present  situation  three  times  as  serious 
as  1918  v.hen  credit  Infiatlon  facilitated  post- 
war inflation.  Present  actual  and  Immedi- 
ately potential  money  supply  can  permit 
trebling  of  prices  despite  maximum  possible 
production  increase.  Rid  Trumans  official 
family  of  Inflationists.  Support  Bowles  un- 
reservedly. Raise  through  taxation  more 
than  Is  expended  Sponge  up  about  fifty 
unneeded  billions  through  stablllzation-loan 
drives.  Imposed  proceeds  and  disburse  as 
annual  Interest,  thus  sustaining  future  pur- 
chasing power.  Rigorously  curtail  bank- 
credit  extension.  Corrrol  all  prices  and  costs. 
Reinforce  with  prlDr.tles.  Congressional 
failure  to  act  along  ihese  lines  will  destroy 
much  of  value  of  veterans'  benefits.  Insur- 
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ance.  war  bonds  and  savings,  and  prepare 
way  for  fascism.  But  given  the  above  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  we  can  remove  price 
controls  in  2  or  3  years." 

Dr.  Alvin  H.  Hansen,  of  Harvard  University, 
said:  "A  continuation  of  price  controls  Is 
most  urgently  needed.  Without  It,  I  feel  that 
we  are  in  very  serious  danger  An  extension 
of  the  control  now  would  Itself  have  a  sta- 
bilizing effect." 

Dr.  A.  B.  Wolfe,  of  Ohio  State  University, 
former  American  Economics  Association 
president  believes  OPA  powers  should  be  In- 
creased if  politically  possible  as  "It  Is  the 
only  agency  which  can  or  will  save  us  from 
disastrous  Inflation."  He  suggested  gcvem- 
ment  take  over  plants  In  which  labor  and 
management  refuse  to  start  production  on 
the  basis  of  the  Administration's  current  pro- 
posals, and  stated  that  "at  present  any  gen- 
eral Increase  in  either  prices  or  wages  Is 
bound  to  start  the  Inflationary  spiral. ' 

Dr.  Mabel  Newcomer,  of  Vassar  College, 
fesls  there  Is  no  assurance  that  higher  prices 
will  achieve  full  production.  Favoring 
stronger  and  continued  price  control,  she 
commented  :  "Unprecedented  profits — after 
taxes— in  recent  years  indicate  that  with  in- 
dustry operating  to  capacity,  current  prices 
should  be  adequate,  even  after  substantial 
wage  increases." 

Dr.  Kenneth  Bouldlng.  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, thinks  that  the  abandonment  of  price 
controls  would  make  inevitable  a  100-  or  200- 
percent  rise.  Suggesting  stronger  controls 
on  basic  raw  materials  ar.d  wholesale  com- 
modities, along  with  relaxation  on  finished 
producu.  he  felt  that  some  rise  In  the  price 
level  is  "probably  inevitable." 

Dr.  C.  L.  Chiifrtensen.  of  the  University  of 
Indiana,  doubted  if  price  controls  can  pre- 
vent inflation  unless  increased  taxes  on  In- 
come can  be  used  to  balance  the  Federal 
Budget. 

Five  University  of  Texas  economists — C  E. 
Ayres.  A.  R.  Allen.  G.  V.  Stocking.  C.  A.  Wiley, 
E.  E.  Hale,  ana  R  H.  Montgomery — favored 
stronger  price  control,  along  with  higher 
progressivj  income  ta::e£  to  drain  off  existing 
•zcsas  purchasing  power. 

Fifteen  of  the  University  of  California  eco- 
nomics faculty— T.  Grether,  R.  A.  Brady, 
W.  J  Fel|n-T.  C.  A.  Gullck.  R.  A.  Gordon, 
6.  Daggett.  L.  Kidner,  A.  H  Mowgray.  P.  Ma- 
son. L.  A.  Doyle.  M.  M.  Knight,  E.  H.  Hunting- 
ton, M.  M.  Davlsson,  I  B.  Cross,  rjid 
C.  Landauer — noted  that  pressures  are  ap- 
proaching a  breaking  point.  They  favored 
continuing  price  controls  with  strengthened 
authority  for  another  year,  holding  wages 
and  prices  in  a  balanced  relationship,  holding 
tax  revenues  at  a  high  level,  allocating  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  Increasing  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  powers  over  reserve  require- 
ments 

Dr.  Frank  Albert  Fetter,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, on  the  other  hand,  found  present 
p<  licles  hopeless,  and  price  control  more  evil 
than  good  since  the  war.  He  suggested  re- 
storing the  gold  content  of  the  dollar,  con- 
tracting the  money  volume,  increasing  the 
bank  reserve  requirements,  increasing  the 
Interest  rate  on  Ixinds  in  the  hands  of  Indi- 
viduals, enabling  the  exchange  of  cashable 
bonds  bonds  for  old-age  annuities,  replacing 
strikes  and  labor  violence  by  compulsory 
courts,  permitting  wages  to  rise  to  competi- 
tive levels,  strengthening  and  enforcing  laws 
against  monopoly  prices,  increasing  produc- 
tion, delaying  demand  for  consumables,  re- 
ducing public  expenditures,  and  balancing 
the  Budget. 

Other  replies,  all  affirmative  and.  generally 
urgent,  came  from  Dr.  Harold  M.  Groves,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin:  Dr.  B.  F.  Haley, 
of  Stanford  University;  Dr.  Ben  W.  Lewis,  of 
Oberlln  College:  Dr.  Seymour  E  Harris,  of 
Harvard  University;  Dr.  J.  M.  Clark,  of  Co- 
lumbia University;  Dr.  Leo  Rogln,  of  the 
University  of  California:  Dr.  Alan  Sweezy,  of 
Williams    College;    Dr.   Ea-.    Rolph,   of    the 


University  of  California;  and  Dr.  Joseph  8. 
Davis,  of  the  Food  Research  Institute. 

Aubrey  G.  Lanston,  vice  president  of  the 
First  Boston  Corp.  of  New  York  City,  replied 
that  he  favorc'  the  immediate  relaxirg  of 
control  und  some  inflation  which  can  be 
curbed  by  attaining  full  production.  Instead 
of  a  later,  far  more  disastrous  result.  An 
answer  was  received  from  President  Robert  R. 
Wason  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, although  the  Inquiry  was  addressed 
to  one  of  Its  economists,  outlining  ihe  well- 
known  st::nd  of  that  organization  for  drop- 
ping price  controls. 


New  Deal  Blunders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  LANDIS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  new  day 
is  dawning.  Americans  are  awakening 
tt  the  dangers  of  the  course  the  Nation 
has  been  traveling.  This  great  Nation 
cannot  be  allowed  to  drift.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  stand  for  too  many 
major  blunders.  Americans  are  looking 
to  the  Republican  Party  for  leadership 
to  clean  up  the  New  Deal  mess. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  mess  we  find 
ourselves  in.  Strikes  and  threats  of 
strikes  have  interrupted  our  reconversion 
program.  For  a  long  time  everyone  has 
been  interested  in  reestablishing  labor- 
management  peace  and  getting  the. Na- 
tion safely  back  on  the  reconversion  road. 

America  can  blame  the  New  E>eal  for 
removing  the  War  Labor  Board  last  fall 
before  the  reconversion  program  could 
get  under  way.  If  the  War  Labor  Board 
had  been  continued  for  another  6  months 
and  the  Little  Steel  formula  increased 
some  15  to  20  percent,  we  would  be  in 
full  production  today.  Prices  could  have 
been  raised  enough  to  allow  management 
to  pay  the  wage  increase.  A  serious 
threat  of  inflation  would  have  been 
avoided  because  production  is  our  best 
guaranty  against  inflation. 

As  a  result  of  this  blunder  our  post- 
war program  has  been  delayed  6  months 
and  many  workers  have  cashed  their  war 
bonds  and  spent  their  war  savings. 
Thousands  of  retailers  and  wholesalers 
have  lost  money  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  are  out  of  jobs.  Mil- 
lions of  our  people  will  be  forced  to  wait 
several  months  to  purchase  important 
items  and  materials.  Many  of  our  work- 
ers will  have  to  start  all  ever  and  earn 
enough  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life  be- 
fore they  will  be  able  to  purchase  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  electric  washers,  and  re- 
frigerators. 

Someone  in  the  administration  got  a 
bright  idea  that  you  could  raise  wages 
materially  without  raising  prices.  The 
OPA  must  have  a  flexible  policy  in  ad- 
justing price  ceilings  or  thousands  of 
little  businessmen  will  have  to  retire. 

The  administration  also  had  an  idea 
that  collective-bargaining  agreements 
should  be  based  upon  the  employer's 
ability  to  pay.  Obviously  some  employ- 
ers are  better  able  to  pay  a  high  wage 


scale  than  others.  But  would  you  put  a 
premium  upon  lack  of  thrift  ?  Would  you 
stifle  initiative  and  business  ingenuity 
which  in  a  large  part  has  made  this  Re- 
public the  wonder  of  the  world?  Is  it 
fair  that  one  manufacturer  be  required 
to  pay  a  high  wage  scale  and  another  a 
low  one  when  they  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  each  other?  Is  it  conceivable 
that  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sound 
economic  policy? 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  another  New 
Deal  blunder  in  the  hou.<:ing  situation. 
The  present  shortage  of  lumber  is  due  to 
shortage  in  production,  absence  of  pipe 
lines,  and  maldistribution  of  available 
lumber  supply.  Yellow  pine  lumber  is' 
less  than  half  full  capacity.  Labor  is 
scarce  and  insufficient.  Much  of  their 
equipment  is  worn  out  and  replacements 
are  not  available.  Surplus  disposal  of 
lumber,  price  adju^mei»t,  recruitment  of 
labor  and  preventing  the  exportation  of 
lumber  and  logs  are  some  of  the  steps 
that  should  be  taken  immediately. 


Housing  Shortage 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'rtVES 

Friday.  February  15.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
beginning  to  get  letters  from  people  about 
the  housing  shortage.  I  had  an  inter- 
esting letter  this  morning  from  a  man 
who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  build- 
ing houses.  His  remarks  are  nothing 
new,  his  message  is  nothing  new.  He 
makes  a  plea  that  Congress  pet  busy  and 
shake  off  the  shackles  of  bureaucracy  so 
that  they  can  begin  under  our  system  of 
a  free  economy  to  produce  building  ma- 
terials so  that  they  will  be  available  for 
men  who  want  to  hire  labor  and  buy 
building  materials  to  build  houses.  The 
New  Deal  is  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
lowing a  camel,  maybe  an  elephant;  I 
do  not  know. 

Tlie  policy  of  the  administration  seems 
to  be  somewhat  uncertain  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  those  party  leaders  in  Con- 
gre.ss  who  have  the  votes  to  determine 
ju.st  what  bills  should  be  acted  on  ty 
other  Members,  make  some  announce- 
ment as  their  housing  program.  We 
know  that  the  mayor  of  Loui.sville.  Mr. 
Wyalt,  is  the  new  Housing  Administra- 
tor, and  that  the  President  and  Mr. 
Wyatt  'lave  announced  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  subsidy  to  encourage  build- 
ing; that  they  plan  to  train  a  million  and 
a  half  men  for  housing  and  construction 
work;  also  tl.at  they  intend  to  turn  over 
a  lot  of  business  to  the  prefabricated 
housing  manufacturers.  They  also  plan 
ceiling  pilces  on  old  and  new  houses. 
No  one  seems  to  understand  the  new  rro- 
gram  and  everybody  feels  that  it  is  part 
of  the  performances  of  the  past — namely, 
create  another  bureau  and  let  bureauc- 
racy run  wild  again.  Peaple  are  already 
telling  me  that  this  is  not  the  way  to  get 
houses. 
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Then  the  House  Committee  on  Bank* 
ng  and  Currency  has  reported  out  a  bill 
irhich  as  I  understand  it.  is  entirely  dif- 
erent  from  the  program  as  reported  by 
'  be  PresUlent  and  his  new  National 
:  loostiut  Administrator.  Mr.  Wyatt.  The 
louse  Committee  meets  again  Monday 
ind  they  do  not  seem  to  know  whether 
hey  will  draw  up  more  housing  legisla- 
ion  or  just  what  they  will  do  about  it. 
\s  I  understand  it,  announcement  has 
)een  made  by  the  majority  1  ader  that  we 
vill  consider  housinc  leeislation  on  next 
rVedne.^day  iind  Thursday. 

May  I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
ne  are  on  a  peacetime  basis,  the  sensi- 
)le  procedure  would  appear  to  be  a  lift- 
ng  of  wartime  controls,  so  that  Ameri- 
can labor  and  American  busmessmen  can 
Droduce  the  building  materials  needed 
or  houses,  and  then  build  the  homes  in 
he  good  old  American  way.  This  may 
je  unorthodox  in  certain  circles,  but  it 
w\U  get  results,  and  it  is  better  than  the 
other  alternative  of  having  the  Federal 
jovernment  go  into  the  business  of  build- 
ing hemes. 

I  Just  received  a  letter  this  afternoon. 
VIr.  Speaker,  from  a  man  who  is  thor- 
)U2hly  familiar  with  the  construction  of 
lomes  and  other  buildings.  His  com- 
nent.  which  is  typical  of  the  opinions  of 
thousands  of  good,  energetic  American 
:itiz?ns.  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

It  IcokA  to  the  writer  as  If  the  last  releases 
jy  the  President  are  merely  so  much  propa- 
;andB  to  help  put  over  the  EUender-Wag- 
ler-Talt  bill.  S.  1592.  You  can  flU  the 
[Congressional  Library  lull  of  legislation  and 
,t  Is  not  going  to  get  aiiy  housing  built,  par- 
ticularly II  you  give  the  National  Housing 
\£ency  such  sweeping  control  over  housing 
io  the  above-mentioned  bill  will  do. 

This  country  and  our  actions  are  so  much 
under  the  control  of  the  bureaucrats  at  the 
present  time  that  we  hardly  know  where  to 
turn,  and  sometimes  wonder  how  far  Wash- 
ington Is  going  with  this  planned  economy 
stuff.  What  we  need  to  build  homes  for 
veterans  and  others  at  the  present  time  is 
naterlals  to  buUd  with,  not  legislation,  and 
f  somehow,  out  of  this  confused  mess  of 
)rlce  control.  w;!ge  control,  and  what-have- 
:ou.  something  cculd  b«  devised  whereby  the 
nanufaciurers  of  building  materials  could 
)ut  on  the  marlcet  enough  materials  to  al- 
ow us  to  tulld  what  the  people  want  to 
liuild.  the  bousing  situation  would  soon 
1  ijrht  Itself. 

We  hope  you  will  give  this  housing  situa- 
1  ion  and  the  bureaucratic  controls  pro- 
1  o?ed  your  attention,  so  that  we  will  not  be 
tied  up  with  any  more  red  tape  than  is  nec- 
is.ury.  for  we  in  the  building  game  arc  al- 
1  ays  anxious  to  furnish  and  build  homes  as 
f  nyone  else  In  the  country  is.  and  will  be 
<  niy  too  pleased  to  do  so  if  we  are  allowed  to. 

If  there  is  anything  vrong  with  the 

lews  of  this  man  who  is  in  the  building 

lusiness.     who    knows    how    to    build 

:  louses  so  he  can  .upport  himself  and 

lis  family  and  furnish  employment  to 

Carpenters  and  other  men  in  the  build- 

mg     trade     and     incidentally,     produce 

jkcnises  for  people  who  need  them.  I  wish 

annebody  would  give  me  the  answer.     It 

ieems  to  me  that  the  "lews  of  this  small- 

l  usiness  man  are  entirely  correct  and  as 

J  ou  know,  he  is  fearful  that  the  admin- 

i  itration  is  going  to  sell  him  and  tens  of 

thousands  of  others  like  him,  down  the 

river  again. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  RE\LARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VZSMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

Monday.  February  18  ileoislative  day  of 

Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  state- 
ment made  this  morning  by  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean 
Acheson.  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
Project.  I  also  ask  leave  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  in  connec- 
tion with  this  statement  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State  under 
date  of  February  16.  1946.  by  Robert  P. 
Patterson.  Secretary  of  War.  setting 
forth  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  in  support  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project. 

I  have  had  an  estimate  of  cost  of  print- 
ing made.    The  cost  will  be  $130. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  the  leglsla- 
tion  before  you  is  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  United  States  by  developing  one  of  the 
greatest  natural  resources  In  the  wrrld.  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  as  old  In  Its 
concept iOi  as  the  history  of  our  country. 
The  search  for  easy  water  communication  to 
carry  the  commerce  of  the  world  led  ex- 
plorers and  traders  through  this  route  400 
years  ago.  For  over  half  a  century  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  worked  toward  the  development  of  a 
waterway  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
great  farm  l..nds  and  factories  of  the  in- 
terior of  our  continent.  The  seaway  Is  not 
a  new  project.  In  fact  the  legislation  betore 
you  provides  merely  for  a  series  of  improve- 
ments of  an  already  existing  Inland  water- 
way which  are  the  logical  sequel  to  the  con- 
struction by  the  United  States  of  such  great 
works  as  the  MacArthur  Locks  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  by  Canada  of  the  Welland  Canal 
connecting  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  To- 
day the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  system  lies 
like  a  great  higliway  of  commerce  stretching 
for  2.400  miles  from  Newfoundland  into  the 
Industrial  and  agricultural  heart  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Us  potentialities 
for  producing  wealth  limited  only  by  some 
rapids  between  northern  New  York  and 
Montreal  where  the  existing  canals  are  too 
shallow  for  most  oceangoing  vessels.  The 
question  now  before  you  Is  whether  this 
short  obstruction  should  be  removed. 

Secondly,  the  legislation  would  provide 
for  the  construction  In  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  hydroelectric  power  works 
which  would  convert  the  torrential  flow  of 
the  St  Lawrence  Into  one  of  the  greatest 
sources  of  cheap  power  In  the  world.  The 
single  power  dam  to  be  built  wii)  have  a 
generating  capacity  of  2.2OO.0O0  horsepower 
half  of  which  would  be  made  available  to 
Canada  and  half  reserved  to  the  United 
States.  The  bill  before  you  would  wisely 
provide  that  the  United  States  share  of 
these  power  faculties  be  turned  over  as  a 
public  power  project  to  the  State  of  New 
York  which  wUl  share  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  cost  of  the  project. 


It  is  estimated  that  all  of  this  will  cost 
the  United  States  some  $285,000,000  on  the 
basis  of  1941  figures,  of  which  about  one- 
third  would  be  paid  by  New  York  so  that  the 
total  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  something  under  WOO.OOO.OOO  S  ime  of 
the  work  allocated  to  the  United  Staea  and 
Included  In  this  estimate,  such  as  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Locks,  has  been  done  since  1941  and 
there  will  be  some  changes  in  these  figures 
as  the  result  of  price  variations.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  will  address  themselves  to  this 
point. 

What  is  the  Interest  of  the  State  Eiepart- 
ment  in  this  matlter?  The  obvious  basis  of 
the  State  Departments  interest  is  that  fcr 
geographical  reasons  the  St.  Lawrence  firoject 
must  be  built  In  cooperation  with  Canada. 
The  working  out  of  the  plans  have  required 
negotiations  over  a  period  of  many  years  with 
the  Canadian  Government  on  a  varl?ty  of 
que.st ions. such  as  sharing  of  the  cost,  engi- 
neering^ plans  and  so  forth,  in  the  negotia- 
tion r;f  which  the  State  Department  has  co- 
operated with  other  agencies  of  our  Govern- 
ment The  result  of  these  negotiations  is 
the  agreement  of  March  19.  1941  with  Canada 
the  approval  of  which  Is  provided  for  in 
the  pending  legislation.  The  ncgo' iatlon 
and  execution  cf  this  agreement  in  coopera- 
tion with  C.inada  would  In  Itself  conUltute 
a  remarkable  example  of  International  co- 
operation. 

But  It  may  be  asked — aside  from  this  are 
not  the  lssu?s  Involved  pretty  much  of  a 
domestic  character  Just  as  in  any  other  pub- 
lic-works program?  The  an.«wer  to  that  is 
obviously  "yes— in  part"— but  there  Is  a 
larger  interest  that  our  Department  has  In 
the  -latter  which  In  turn  Is  IntlmatMy  re- 
lated to  the  principal  question  whlcl.  must 
be  asked  about  this  legislation.  naTiely — 
What  does  the  United  States  get  out  of  all 
this  to  Justify  the  expenditure  Involved? 

From  the  standpoint  of  our  national  se- 
curity, the  answer  to  that  is  clear  I  have 
here  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  which 
states  that  the  construction  of  the  seaway  is 
a  matter  of  Importance  to  our  national  de- 
fence The  full  statement  which  I  hereby 
offer  for  the  record,  reads  as  follrws: 

Februaht  16.  1946. 
The  honorable  the  SECRET.^RT  of  State. 

Dear  Mr  Setretart:  In  conformity  with 
your  request  of  November  5.  1945.  th.»  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  examined  the  mt  tter  of 
the  Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  projects  and  their  effect  on  the  na- 
tional security 

The  principal  factors  which  Influence  the 
cons  deration  of  these  projects  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  national  security  are  that.  In 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency,  they 
would  provide: 

(a)  Shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  facilities. 
located  in  a  relatively  secure  area,  capable  of 
expansion  and  of  conversion  for  bundling 
deep  sea  vessels,  which  could  be  ised  to 
supplement  coastal  shipyards. 

(b)  An  additional  line  of  comm.un  cation, 
navigable  by  ocean  shipping,  which  could, 
by  diversion  of  some  cargo  for  overseas  desti- 
nations, ease  the  strain  during  wartime  on 
rail  transportation  and  port -facilities  of  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts.  This  seaway  could  also 
serve  as  a  reserve  route  to  be  used  In  the 
event  of  interruption  of  other  rot  tes  by 
enemy  action. 

(c)  A  larj?e  source  of  cheap,  dependable 
power,  which  can  be  generated  without  the 
use  of  coal  or  other  critical  comb  jstibles 
and  without  use  of  crowded  rail  or  t  Ighway 
transportation  facilities;  this  power  would  be 
available  In  an  area  which,  during  World 
War  II  was  a  power  deficit  area. 

The  foregoing  factors  prompted  thr  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  the  Navy  to  support  the 
projects  In  1941  In  the  interests  of  r.atlonal 
defense.     In  the  light  of  the  experiences  of 
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World  War  II,  in  which  total  mobilization 
became  a  near  actuality.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  prospective  Increase  In  our  war  potential 
that  would  have  been  contributed  by  these 
projects,  had  they  tieen  completed,  would 
have  been  of  material  assistance  In  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  It  's  probable  that  attainment 
of  success  In  any  future  world  conflict  would 
require  utilization  of  the  ultimate  production 
and  transportation  facilities  of  the  United 
States  and  possibly  Canada.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  It  would  be  In 
the  Interests  nt  national  security  to  complete 
projects,  such  as  these,  which  would  have 
distinct  military  advantages  and  would  ma- 
terially Increase  the  industrial  and  trans- 
portation potential  of  the  United  States. 

Although  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  is  a  pos- 
sible route  for  invasion  of  eastern  North 
America,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider 
that  construction  of  the  proposed  works 
would  not  facilitate  Invasion  by  that  route 
since  the  power  plants,  'ocks,  and  canals 
could  readily  be  rendered  unusable  In  the 
event  such  action  became  necessary. 
Robert  P.  Patterson. 

Secretary  of  War. 

But  from  the  standpoint  of  the  develop- 
ment of  our  national  wealth  the  advantages 
of  the  construction  of  the  seaway  are  even 
greater  The  heart  of  our  agricultural  and 
Industrial  wealth  lies  in  the  great  middle 
section  of  the  United  States  around  the 
Great  Lakes  Almost  unique  among  the 
highly  industrialized  sections  of  the  world, 
our  Middle  Western  manufacturing  areas 
have  grown  up  far  away  from  ocean  trans- 
portation. One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this, 
of  course,  has  been  low-cost  inland  trans- 
portation on  the  Great  Lakes.  But  since  the 
First  World  War  this  area  has  progressively 
grown  Into  a  surplus  producing  area  which 
now  must  ship  Its  products  not  only  within 
the  United  States  but  to  foreign  countries. 
and  which  must  procure  its  raw  materials 
not  only  from  within  the  United  States,  but 
Increasingly  from  abroad.  For  all  of  this  a 
water  route  to  the  sea  is  needed.  Our 
farmers  in  this  area  have  competed  In  world 
markets  despite  their  transportation  dis- 
advantages. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer 
be  profligate  with  our  natural  resources. 
To  maintain  our  production  in  the  Middle 
West  at  the  increased  rate  which  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  Jobs  for  our  working 
population — Including  returned  service- 
jnen— at  the  standards  of  living  to  which 
our  people  Justifiably  aspire,  W3  must  make 
use  of  every  single  profitable  resource  that 
we  have  available.  Our  great  civilization  in 
the  Middle  West  has  competed  In  the  world 
market  despite  our  higher  living  standards 
and  higher  costs,  not  only  because  of  the 
special  genius  for  production  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  because  we  have  had  in  the 
United  States  conditions  of  climate, 
natural  resources,  and  fertility  of  soil  which 
have  made  It  possible  for  us  as  a  nation 
to  get  more  out  of  what  we  put  into  the 
Job  of  producing  goods,  relatively  speaking, 
than  any  other  country  In  the  world.  We 
have  had  in  other  words  a  margin  of 
superiority  In  this  respect  that  Is  the  basic 
reason  for  the  miracle  of  our  Industrial  de- 
velopment and  of  the  staggering  production 
performance  of  the  United  States  during  this 
war.  We  must  make  our  plans  carefully  to 
maintain  this  margin  of  superiority  and  to 
go  constantly  forward  in  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  development  For  this  pur- 
pose we  have  negotiated  and  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  approval  the  agreement 
with  Canada  that  Is  now  before  you. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  has  been  de- 
scribed in  riie  Department  of  Commerce  Sur- 
vey of  1941  as  "among  those  projects  which 
will  reduce  the  expenditure  of  human  energy 
per  unit  of  product  produced."    It  will  make 
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it  possible  not  only  to  cope  with  the  trans- 
portation problems  which  will  arise  as  our 
present  Great  Lakes  industries  call  upon  the 
outside  world  for  more  and  more  raw  mate- 
rials, but  it  wUl  also  help  to  serve  other  in- 
dustries which  may  be  expected  to  develop 
in  this  area  In  the  next  30  years.  It  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  get  more  out  of  his 
wheat  crop  and  perhaps  to  make  his  crop 
larger  to  the  extent  that  he  can  economically 
compete  in  the  world  market.  Finally,  as 
otir  efforts  to  build  up  an  expanding  world 
economy  are  successful,  the  seaway  will  as- 
sist us  in  maintaining  our  share  of  the 
markets  of  the  world — and  will  make  it  phys- 
ically possible  to  move  the  increased  volume 
of  trade  to  which  we  must  look  forward. 

Added  to  this  we  shall  be  harnessing  the 
waters  of  the  International  Rapids  section  so 
that  we  can  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  this 
great  source  of  cheap  electrical  power.  The 
results  are  incalculable  In -terms  of  increased 
wealth  and  added  purchasing  power  for  our 
Nation.  We  have  already  seen  what  the 
TVA,  the  Boulder  Dam.  and  the  Grand  Coulee 
have  done  for  their  respective  areas.  The 
part  of  the  United  States  which  would  be 
served  by  the  St.  Li  wrence  power  develop- 
ment has  been  a  power  deficit  area  and  also 
needs  the  stimulation  of  low  cost  power. 
The  value  of  wat  r  power  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized in  other  countries.  The  committee 
members  undoubtedly  have  seen  recent  re- 
ports that  water  power  generated  in  Norway 
win  be  made  available  across  the  Skagerrak 
for  consumption  in  Denmark.  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  China,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
water  power  development  is  constantly  In- 
creasing. We  must  make  certain  that  the 
development  of  our  power  resources  keeps 
pace  with  our  Industrial  development.  While 
the  deep  water  navigation  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  will  promote  International  trade, 
the  power  made  available  by  this  project  will 
serve  the  same  end.  Every  bit  of  power  that 
we  add  to  our  capacity  Increases  our  ability 
to  use  the  world's  raw  materials  and  to  pro- 
vide the  finished  goods  which  are  needed  in 
our  own  and  ether  areas.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  can  no  longer  afford  the  enormcxis 
waste  of  wealth  that  is  Involved  in  our  failure 
to  harness  the  energy  of  this  river. 

Not  least  among  the  advantages  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  will  be  the  benefits  that  It 
will  bring  about  also  for  our  neighbor  Canada. 
For  years  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  have 
been  a  source  of  mutual  concern  to  our  two 
countries.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
already  made  Important  improvements  in  the 
waterway  at  its  expense  which  the  United 
States  Is  entitled  to  and  does  utilize  free  of 
charge.  The  cost  to  Canada  of  the  Welland 
Canal  and  certain  less  important  Improve- 
ments In  the  system  has  been  about  $133,- 
000,000.  It  is  proposed  that  Canada  will  be 
given  credit  for  these  expenditures  In  arriv- 
ing at  the  over-all  division  of  cost  between 
the  two  countries  In  the  construction  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  agreement.  Further- 
more, the  economic  development  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  In  Canada  is  naturally  of  interest 
to  us  since  Canada  has  long  been  our  second 
best  customer  and  we  In  turn  are  Canada's 
best  customer.  The  stronger  that  Canada  be- 
comes, the  better  It  is  for  us. 

The  Department  of  State  realizes  that  there 
are  Interests  In  this  country  thtit  object 
strongly  to  this  program  of  construction. 
Some  railroads  believe  that  their  capital  In- 
vestment will  be  prejudiced  through  diver- 
sion of  traffic  to  the  seaway.  Certain  port 
cities  entertain  the  same  fear  of  loss  of  traffic. 
Great  Lakes  shipping  interests  believe  that 
the  entrance  of  oceangoing  vessels  Into  their 
territory  will  Injure  them  economically.  Coal 
Interests  allege  that  they  will  lose  sU  or  part 
of  the  Canadian  markets.  And  power  Inter- 
ests raise  the  controversial  Issue  of  public 
power.    Other  witnesses  will  appear  In  favor 


of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  who  can  testify 
with  greater  authority  on  these  matters  than 
I.  However,  there  Is  good  authority  for  say- 
ing that  these  fears  are  unjustified.  The  St. 
Lawrence  survey  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, completed  In  1941.  indicates,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  prospective  Increase  In  freight 
traffic  in  the  United  States  over  the  next  15 
years  will  be  such  as  to  make  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  an  absolute  necessity  to  help  In 
handling  our  ocean-bound  traffic.  Similarly, 
the  survey  indicates  that  many  or  all  of  the 
port  cities  deemed  to  be  affected  will  gain 
new  traffic  as  the  result  not  only  of  normal 
growth  In  the  United  States  but  of  the  indus- 
trial expansion  that  will  be  stimulated 
through  this  project. 

Every  technical  and  mechanical  advance 
In  the  history  of  the  world  has  been  viewed 
by  some  with  alarm.  This  was  true  of  the 
railroad,  the  automobile,  the  airplane — of 
the  development  of  each  new  resource  and  of 
each  section  of  our  country.  But  our  coun- 
try has  become  great,  not  by  listening  to 
these  fears  but  by  utilizing  every  resource  of 
brain  or  nature. 

Fears  have  also  been  raised  by  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  St.  Lawrence  project  that  the 
pending  agreement  with  Canada  may  not 
constitutionally  be  acted  upon  by  the  Con- 
gress through  legislation,  but  must,  so  the 
argument  goes,  be  a  treaty.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  believes  that  this  position  is 
Incorrect  and  that  the  participation  of  the 
United  States  in  the  construction  of  the 
St.  LawTence  project  may  legally  be  brought 
about  through  legislation  to  approve  and  ef- 
fectuate the  pending  agreement.  In  support 
of  this  contention  I  have  filed  with  the  chair- 
marrof  the  subcommittee  the  full  legal  argu- 
ment to  substantiate  this  position.  "The 
memorandum  also  contains  a  statement  of 
the  historical  and  legislative  background  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  project.  Since  the  memo- 
randum is  voluminous  and  since  sufficient 
copies  have  not  yet  become  available  for  dis- 
tribution to  all  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  shall  be  glad  to  appear  again  later 
during  the  hearings  if  the  subcommittee  de- 
sires in  order  to  discuss  this  aspect  of  the 
legislation  further. 

Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  is  given 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States.  This 
clause  has  for  over  100  years  been  construed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  vest  in  the  Congress 
plenary  powers  to  control  navigation  and  to 
authorize  the  construction  by  private  inter- 
ests or  by  the  Federal  Government  of  projects 
relating  to  the  improvement  and  utilization 
of  navigable  waters  including  the  hydro- 
electric projects.  Under  these  powers  the 
Congress  has  authorized  the  construction  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  navigation  and 
power  projects  of  profound  significance  to 
the  economic  life  of  the  United  States  such 
as  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 
Boulder  Dam  and  the  Columbia  River  proj- 
ect.«!. 

The  Congress  Is  not  deprived  of  Its  powers 
to  enact  legislation  to  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  projects  of  this  nature  simply 
because  such  legislation  is  related  to  or  is 
designed  to  effectuate  an  agreement  with  a 
foreign  country.  In  fact  there  are  many 
precedents  in  the  history  of  our  relations  with 
Canada  and  with  other  nations  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  Congress  to  authorize, 
to  approve,  or  to  carry  out  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  in  the  field  of  the  delegated 
powers  cf  Congress.  Congress  has  authorized 
the  President  to  enter  into  postal  treaties: 
to  make  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
with  respect  to  patent  and  copyright  protec- 
tion, and  to  enter  into  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments and  it  has  successively  extended  the 
trade  agrecfnents  legislation  over  claims  that 
the  p  icedure  involved  is  unconstitutional. 
The  Congress  through  Joint  resolution  has 
authorized    United    Sutes    participation    In 
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corre  ipondtng 


ai  Teements  would  .ipoear  to  estab> 
I  natters  of  In  e  to    he  for- 

of  the  Un.  ■  v.  .     aes  have  since 
days   of   the   Republ.c    been   ccn- 
agreements  entered  Into  by 
ve  branch   with  legislative  sanc- 
valldlty  of  agreements  with  for- 
has   been    frequently    passed 
le  SuprecM  Court  and  never  has 
of  an  agreement  so  executed— 
Icn    with    respect    to   such     an 
-been  held  invalid  by  the  Court, 
claimed  that  any  foreign  negctla- 
concludfd  in  this  manner     There 
ly  certain  classes  of  foreign  ar- 
whlch   must    be   reserved  exclu- 
treaty  power      During  the  last 
( :uagress  probably  more  important 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  its 
onsent  to  ratification  than  In  any 
period  In  recent  history. 
It  should  be  made  clear  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  agreement 
leallng  with  the  type  of  so-called 
t    that    can    be    entered 
*re8ldent  under  his  own.  exclusive 
Chief    Execuuve    and    diplomatic 
Government   and   Commander 
the  armed  forces.     There  are  ed- 
limerous  types  of  purely  Kxecutive 
ts  cf  this  nature  which  are  not 
he  problem  at  Issue  here.     What 
d  wtth  i "1  this  case  is  a  foreign 
hich  by  its  terms  does  not  be- 
ve  until   the   necessary  enabling 
the  two  countries  has  been  ob- 
fhich.  I>ecau8e  of  the  very  nature 
t  matter,  cannot  be  carried  cut 
of  such  legislation.    The  prec- 
cases  referred  to  above  make  it 
it    is    entirely    appropriate    for 
es    participation    in    this    great 
authorized  In  this  manner 

of  our  relations  with  Canada 
y  examples  of  arrangements  of 
nee  to  the  economic  relations 
»untrie8  which  have  been  con- 
the  enactment  of  reciprocal 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  two 
"thus  joint  commissions  have  been 
stfpcrvise  the  construction  oi  great 
International   streama.  such  as 
uid  St.  Lawrence  Rivers,  and  to 
operatlou  of  these  bridges.    In 


1893  the  two  countries  concluded  through  the 
passage  of  reciprocal  legislation  and  simul- 
taneous proclamations — an  agreement  ex- 
tending to  nationals  of  both  countries  reclp>- 
rocal  privileges  to  render  aid  to  vessels  of 
their  re«pect;ve  nationalities  In  distress  in 
the  waters  cf  each  country.  In  1911  Presi- 
dent Taft  concluded  an  agreement  with 
Canada  for  the  reciprocal  lowering  of  tariffs, 
which  agreement  provided  that  It  would  come 
In'  when  the  necessary  enabling  legts- 

la-  :  been  obtained  in  both  countries. 

The  Uiwtcd  States  Congress  acted  favorably 
upon  the  agreement  but  it  did  not  become 
effective  In  the  absence  of  corresponding  ac- 
tion by  Canada. 

It  has  also  been  lightly  said  that  Congress 
cannot  authorize  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  construction  In  foreign  countries.  The 
memorandum  filed  refutes  this  contention 
by  ntimerous  and  loniJi-standing  precfdentf.. 
R;-  legislation  has  !  'y, 

be^;  ^  as    1874.   auth  ne 

Imfrovement  by  the  United  States  cl  bound- 
ary streams.  Including  connecting  channels 
In  the  Great  Lakes  system,  even  thouqh  work 
has  been  required  to  be  done  in  Canadian 
territory  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States. 
Legislation  of  19C9  authorized  tht  '.1- 

ture   of   some   fCOCOOOOO   in    imp  ^e 

connei  d 

Lake  E  >y. 

although  finally  buUi  under  the  Presidents 
war  powers,  had  a  long  record  of  legislative 
action  by  Congress,  such  as  the  act  of  Augtist 
1935.  .T  "-  -  -.ng  the  President  to  enter  into 
an   agr  with   Can<ida   for   the  survey 

ant  f  a  hlghwa'  n  the 

Ui.  .flHskrt     sill.  ..ere  la 

a  long   rtivurd  nf  ;onal   action  with 

respect     to     the     I  aerlcan     Highway, 

which  has  been  built  In  large  part  with  ap- 
propriated funds. 

A  further  basis  for  action  by  Congresa-on 
this    project    is    Jm  by    the   previous 

treaties  to  which  t..'  U  States  is  a  party 

and  under  which  the  United  States  Is  given 
the  same  rights  as  Canada  to  navigate  in  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system,  including 
the  wholly  Canadian  sections  thereof.  These 
treaties  havinf?  vested  In  the  United  States 
reciprocal  rights  to  navigation  in  boundary 
waters  and  In  the  other  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  system,  the  only  question 
remaining  is  the  method  of  further  develop- 
ing the  usefulness  of  these  rishts  through 
reciprocal  Improvements.     For  -"e 

the  parties  agreed  upon  such  a  i  ;'.e 

B<iundary  Waters  Treaty  of  19C9.  whereby 
sp?cial  agreements  may  be  entered  Into  by 
the  two  countries  expressed  by  concurrent  or 
reciprocal  legislation,  to  provide  for  uses,  ob- 
structions or  diversions  of  twundory  waters. 
The  1941  agreement  with  Canada  Is  a  special 
agreement  which,  under  the  19C9  treaty,  ra.  y 
be  brought  into  force  as  specifically  there 
provided  by  reciprocal  legislation. 

Finally  it  has  been  said  that  the  1941  agree- 
ment may  not  be  brought  into  force  through 
legislation  because  articles  VII  and  IX  pur- 
port to  affect  rights  created  by  previous 
treaties.  Bccatne  of  the  doubts  raised  by  this 
contention  and  in  order  to  facilitate  consid- 
eration of  the  project  on  Its  merits,  the  pend- 
ing legislation  provides  for  the  omission  of 
these  articles  from  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  Department  of  Bute  will,  of 
course,  follow  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  if 
Congress  enacts  it.  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Canada  covering  these  two  articles.  This 
removes  the  argument. 

Thus  It  is  hoped  that  the  way  has  been 
cleared  for  the  consideration  of  the  agree- 
ment on  lu  merits  with  full  assurance  of  the 
constitutional  validity  cf  the  procedure 
which  has  been  used. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18  Heoislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "A  Senator  Looks  at  Office 
Work."  written  by  me,  and  printed  in 
the  Office  Economi.'^t. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  BENATOa  LOOKS  AT  OmCT  WORK 

(By  Hon    Alexander  Wn  ?  ■     '        "d  States 
Senator   from   V..  .i 

Imagine  now  that  you  are  a  United  Slates 
Senator.  You  have  a  staff  of  about  half  a 
dozen  people,  a  small  suite  of  offices,  and  a 
very  modest  office  expense  apprcprlaticn. 
Your  crew  works  with  you  from  9  to  5:30  • 
days  a  week  with  the  excep:.<  ii  <  f  ore  after- 
noon which  each  member  ol  your  staff  hut  off 
on  different  days. 

Now.  in  that  time,  with  those  resources  and 
your  own  personal  refeources.  you  must  be 
adequate  to  accomplish  the  foUcwing  work 
within  and  outside  your  office; 

(a)  Read,  assimilate,  act  upon  and  answer 
an  average  of  300  pieces  of  correspiuidence  a 
day.  This  corresp^mrience  includes  every- 
thing from  recommendations  on  bills  to  per* 
sonal  requests,  inquiries,  and  rppeals.  to- 
gether with  many  other  types  of  subject 
matter. 

lb)  Make,  answer,  and  act  ir  '  r- 

able  local  and  lon'^-dt'«t«nre  t  .Is 

on  behalf  of  your  r  •  uts. 

(c)  Greet  and  tt>  jiroblems  with  In- 
numerable visitors  and  delegations  from  back 
home. 

(d)  Attend  and  participate  In  an  average 
of  half  a  dozen  ccr     —  -  k. 

le)  Attend  and  ,  ^s 

of  the  Senate. 

(f»  Prepare  for  your  legislative  work  by 
reading  and  assimilating  hundreds  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  committee  hearings  and 
reports.  Conckxssional  Rxccaoe,  blU;>.  legis- 
lative documents,  etc. 

(g)  fipcak  to  press  and  radio  representa- 
tives and  perform  othf  n. 
cludln<?    attendinkt    rt.  «, 
speaking  before  groups,  makii. 
writing  articles,  and  doing  slm.    . 

That,  perhaps,  gives  you  a  fair  idea  of  the 
functions  and  problems  which  your  96  Sena- 
tors face  and  substantially  those  which  your 
435  Representatives  face 

It  is  understandnbie.  therefore,  why  your 
CongTSMiuen  should  have  a  keen  appreciation 
Of  the  work  of  otBce  managers  and  btisiness 
executives  Congressmen  are  themselves  ehCh 
the  directors  In  a  little  nonprofit  public- 
service  'business'  at  the  behest  of  their  con- 
stituents. Each  Congressmsn  manages  an 
office  and  faces  problems  of  personnel,  budg- 
eting, organizing,  etc  .  similar  to  my  readers' 
problems,  albeit  probably  on  a  smaller  scale. 
He.  too.  must  file  his  letters,  hU  speeches, 
his  documents  in  a  manner  that  will  permit 
him  to  get  them  speedily  and  accurately 
when  he  wants  them.  He,  too.  must  have 
an  orderly  system  of  records  disposition,  a 
clean-cut  system  of  correspondence  pro- 
cedures, a  workable  office  lay-out,  etc.  In  a 
larger  sense.  Congressmen  can.  of  course,  ap- 
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prtclate  the  absolutely  IndUpensable  role 
which  office  work  played  In  planning  and 
executing  the  gigantic  war  work  of  factory 
and  mine,  fox  hole  and  airfield  In  the  mili- 
tary victory  Just  achieved.  Congressmen 
can.  too,  keenly  perceive  the  mighty  role 
which  American  office  management  is  play- 
ing in  our  reconversion  and  is  going  to  play 
In  our  continuing  prosperity. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  you  will  feel  that  I,  for 
one,  with  my  background  as  a  United  States 
Senator  and  as  for  over  30  years  a  practic- 
ing lawyer,  am  qualified  to  present  some  of 
the  precepts  which  have  guided  me  In  my 
own  office  work.  Thefee  precepts  may  be  of 
some  help  to  you;  they  definitely  have 
been  to  me. 

Here  they  are: 

1.  Plan:  Someone  has  defined  planning  as 
"organized  foresight  based  on  corrective 
hindsight."  But,  however  you  may  define  It, 
effectiveness  of  planning  is  crucial  to  any 
successful  business. 

Planning  demands  vision  and  perspective. 
It  demands  an  estimate  of  your  tasks  up 
ahead  and  the  resources — men,  money,  ma- 
terial, and  time — with  which  you  can  handle 
these  tasks.  It  demands  a  certain  fixity  and 
yet  flexibility  In  execution. 

Perhaps  my  habit  of  planning  may  be  most 
simply  illviatrated  by  my  practice  of  layout. 
Each  night  before  my  departure  from 
work,  the  "mufit"  tasks  and  the  "optional" 
tasks  (that  is,  those  to  be  done  If  time  per- 
mits)   for  tomorrow's  work. 

2.  Delegate:  It  has  always  been  my  en- 
deavor to  make  sure  that  each  member  of 
my  crew  clearly  knew  what  he  was  to  do  and 
how.  when,  and  where  he  was  to  do  it.  Dele- 
gation is  more  than  a  matter  of  conferring 
authority  and  responsibility.  Viewed  In  a 
larger  sense.  It  Is  a  matter  of  equipping  each 
individual  to  fulfill  his  given  tasks;  it  is  a 
matter  of  training.  With  a  Congressman 
away  from  his  office  so  much  of  the  time  be- 
cause he  Is  in  committee  or  In  congressional 
session,  his  staff  must  have  the  clearest  pos- 
sible conception  of  their  duties  and  must  be 
competent  to  handle  them. 

3  Evaluate:  All  work  can  and  must  be 
evaluated  and  Insofar  as  possible  that  evalu- 
ation must  be  objective,  that  It.  against  ob- 
jective standards.  In  my  own  office,  we  can 
gage  our  effectiveness  by,  for  example,  the 
fact  that  we  have  satisfactorily  processed  (as 
we  usually  do)  all  Incoming  mall  pieces  the 
same  day  they  arrived.  We  can  gage  our 
effectiveness  by  the  number  of  letters  of  ap- 
preciation from  constituents  reporting  satis- 
faction with  our  efforts  In  their  behalf. 
Much  of  our  work  Is,  of  course,  relatively  In- 
tangible In  Its  nature  and  Its  effects.  Yet 
somehow  we  can.  If  our  eyes  are  open,  always 
find  some  criteria  to  Judge  how  well  we  are 
doing  the  Job  for  the  folks  back  home. 

4.  Inspire:  This  Is  a  'oughle.  Yet  man- 
agement Is  the  science  of  getting  things  done 
through  people.  Management  Is  therefore 
really  "humanagement" — of  ourselves  and 
others.  And  so,  the  successful  manager  must 
continuously  inspire  his  crew  b.  displaying 
that  zeal  for  his  work,  that  appreciation  for 
others'  efforts,  that  willingness  to  pitch  In 
and  help  In  the  humblest  jcb  if  necessary, 
that  confidence,  that  faith  which  gives  the 
crew  a  lift,  a  sense  of  adventure  and  of  tri- 
umph. It  is  almost  inevitable  that  during 
the  workday  and  workweek,  energies  will 
flag  and  tempers  may  become  frayed.  That  is 
why  the  captain  must  antidote  these  reac- 
tions, must  constantly  Inspire  his  crew  by 
radiating  enthusiasm  and  good  will.  This  Is 
truer  perhaps  in  a  congressional  office,  subject 
as  it  is  to  vast  pressures  from  all  sides.  But 
I  am  certain  that  the  need  for  the  captain's 
Inspiration  Is  manifest  In  your  own  oflJce  too. 

5.  Aspire:  Life  Is  growth.  It  Is  unfoldment, 
development.  Improvement.  We  must  not  be 
guilty  ol  arrested  development  elthc  in  our 


personalities  or  In  our  work.  We  must  not 
fall  into  a  rut  of  outdated  procedures  and 
processes  In  our  office  labor.  We  must  ever 
seek  the  better  way.  the  faster  way.  the  more 
economical  way  of  doing  things.  We  riust 
use  cur  evaluation  technique  to  refine  our 
work  standards  and  devise  new  methods  of 
beating  those  standards.  We  must  constant- 
ly seek  to  become  better  salesmen — of  our- 
selves and  our  ideas. 

These  then,  are  a  few  of  the  precepts 
which  have  been  of  service  to  me  in  my  sena- 
torial and  other  office  work  and  which  may. 
In  turn,  be  of  service  to  you  In  whatever  your 
vineyard  of  toil. 


Foreign  Loans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON,  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

OF  WEST  VTBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  pnnted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
address  upon  the  subject  of  foreign  loans, 
which  I  delivered  on  February  5.  1946, 
over  radio  station  WTOP.  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  talk  with  you  tonight  about 
loans  to  foreign  governments.  The  admin- 
istrative side  of  cur  National  Government 
has  definitely  Indicated  that  It  will  embark 
upon  a  policy  of  oanlng  large  sums  of  the 
money  of  the  American  people  to  foreign 
governments.  Already  the  terms  of  u  loan 
to  the  British  United  Kingdom  have  been 
drawn  whereby  we  are  to  loan  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  them  if  Congress  will 
approve  It. 

I  use  the  word  "policy"  because  if  this  loan 
to  Britain  is  made,  similar  loans  to  other 
nations  will  follow.  There  can  be  no  .ust  or 
equitable  ground  upon  which  to  refuse  the 
requests  of  others  if  such  a  policy  is  started. 
Naturally  Russia,  France.  China  will  ;ill  ask 
the  same  consideration. 

The  newspapers  already  report  that  Rtissia 
suggests  that  she  borrow  $6,000.000.00<)  from 
us.  And  Just  week  before  last  the  press 
carried  the  statement  of  an  officer  of  tlie  new 
French  Government  saying  that  France  must 
have  a  loan  of  two  and  one-half  billiors  from 
America  If  her  economy  is  to  be  saved.  They 
ask  for  America's  money.  They  do  not  seek 
it  elsewhere.  They  have  not  gone  yet  to  the 
international  monetary  funds  to  which  we 
have  already  made  the  largest  commitment 
by  far  of  any  of  the  nations. 

This  apparent  course  is  the  same  policy  of 
loaning  American  money  that  was  followed 
after  the  First  World  War.  It  did  little  good. 
Certainly  it  did  not  prevent  war.  And  from 
a  commercial  point  of  view  It  was  a  poor  In- 
vestment, particularly  with  respect  to  repay- 
ment by  the  borrowers.  Vast  unpaid 
amounts  are  still  outstanding. 

This  problem  is  one  of  Immense  interest 
to  you,  the  American  people,  because  It  is 
your  money  that  will  be  loaned.  It  will  be 
money  exacted  from  you  through  tax  itlon  or 
given  over  by  you  In  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
ernment bonds. 


We  can  but  determine  the  wisdom  of  mak- 
ing the  British  loan  by  consideration  of  Its 
principal  features.  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
terms  should  not  be  accepted. 

It  provides  that  this  Government  shall  loan 
three  billions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions to  the  United  Kingdom  from  money  to 
be  appropriated  by  Congress.  In  addition, 
there  is  added  to  that  sum.  to  be  repaid,  the 
amount  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  millions, 
which  is  in  full  settlement  by  Great  Britain 
to  us  for  all  that  we  have  advanced  under 
lend-lease;  for  purchase  of  all  Installations 
erected  by  us.  including  airports  and  other 
structures;  for  all  goods  now  in  transit;  and 
for  all  surplus  property  of  the  United  States 
now  located  in  the  British  Isles. 

The  net  amount  advanced  by  us  to  Great 
Britain  under  lend-lease  is  $25,000,000,000. 

In  other  words,  the  terms  of  this  loan  ac- 
cept a  settlement  of  six  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  for  twenty-five  millions  net  lend- 
lease,  and.  In  addition,  for  the  American  In- 
stallations and  surplus  property  now  located 
In  Britain.  The  six  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions is  to  be  paid  over  the  period  of  50  years. 
Just  as  the  three  billions  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  is  to  be  paid,  making  a  total  in- 
debtedness of  $4,400,000,000. 

The  three  billions  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  may  be  used  by  the  borrower  at  any 
time  before  1952,  and  may  be  called  for  as 
needed. 

Beginning  In  1952,  Britain  is  to  begin  pay- 
ments in  annual  installments  over  a  period 
of  50  years,  the  contract  being  to  pay  the 
debt  back  by  the  year  2002. 

Interest  of  2  percent  may  be  charged,  but 
even  the  Interest  charge  of  2  percent  is  not 
positive  because  It  Is  provided  In  the  written 
terms  of  the  proposed  agreement  that  the 
United  States,  imder  certain  conditions,  upwn 
request  of  Britain,  will  waive  the  Interest. 
(Sees.  5  and  6  of  Financial  Agreement  Be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  4  percent 
Interest  is  charged  to  our  veterans  when  this, 
their  own  Government,  loans  them  money. 
Thus,  we  have  our  Government  exacting 
4  percent  interest  from  Its  own  veterans  who 
may  need  funds  and  charging  at  most  only 
2  percent  for  money  loaned  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  another  nation. 

This  Is  a  glaring  example  of  how  far  the 
administration  has  gone  in  Its  fast-moving 
policy  of  looking  after  the  well-being  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  forgetting  Its  own 
people. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  loan  will  guarantee 
great  Ijenefits  to  America  because  the  money 
will  be  used  by  Britain  to  purchase  American- 
made  goods  and  thus  create  for  us  a  better 
market  abroad.  Writers  and  commentators 
have  been  trying  to  convince  the  American 
public  of  this  view.  Nothing  could  be  more 
misleading;  nothing  could  be  more  unfair 
to  our  people. 

The  written  agreement  Itself  (sec.  3)  ex- 
presses the  purposes  of  the  loan.  Here  I 
quote  the  declared  purpose: 

'•3.  Purpose  of  the  line  of  credit:  The  pur- 
pose of  the  line  of  credit  is  to  facilitate  pur- 
chases by  the  United  Kingdom  of  goods  and 
services  in  the  United  States,  to  assist  the 
United  Kingdom  to  meet  transitional  post- 
war deficits  In  Its  current  balance  of  pay- 
ments, to  help  the  United  Kingdom  to  main- 
tain adequate  reserves  of  gold  and  dollars, 
and  to  assist  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  assume  the  obligations  of  multi- 
lateral trade  as  defined  in  this  and  other 
agreements." 

Thus,  four  purposes  are  recited  for  which 
this  loan  of  money  may  be  used.  It  is  not 
limited  to  the  purchase  of  American  goods. 
And  most  glaring  is  the  absence  of  any  pro- 
vision whatever  as  to  what  part  of  these 
billions  should  be  used  to  trade  with  us. 
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Since  the  close  of  the  war  we  have  con- 
tributed 72  p)ercent  of  the  funds  expended 
for  the  relief  of  the  needy  people  of  Europe. 

We  have  authorlred  the  spending  of  $2.- 
flOO.OOOOOO  and  already  appropriated  •1.350.- 
000.000  for  the  aid  of  needy  in  Europe  alone. 
We  have  given  nearly  three-fourths  of  all 
the  money  given  by  the  world  for  that  help- 
ful purpose. 

We  have  provided  for  a  contribution  of 
almost  $6,000,000,000  to  the  Bretton  Woods 
funds,  from  which  other  contributing 
nations  may  twrrow  to  rebuild  and  to 
meet  their  national  needs  and  to  save  mone- 
tary systems  that  may  become  shaky.  Our 
contribution  there  Is  30  percent  of  the  whole 
amount.  We  ourselves  will  probably  never 
draw  a  penny  from  it. 

Here  arises  an  Interesting  inquiry.  Great 
Biuain  has  agreed  to  contribute  the  sum 
(measured  in  American  dollars)  of  92,600.- 
000,000  to  the  two  funds  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
asreement.  If  she  I5  really  in  need  of  this 
proposed  loan  for  trade,  then  whence  Is  she 
getting  her  great  contribution  to  Bretton 
Woods? 

Let  us  go  on — we  have  appropriated  $3.- 
500.000.000  of  dollars  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  to  be  loaned  to  other  countries  to  help 
build  up  trade  for  them  and  for  us. 

Yes.  we  have  been  considerate  and  gener- 
ous of  others  with  the  money  of  our  own 
people.  Each  man.  woman,  and  child  In 
America  today  must  carry  throueh  life  a  debt 
o<  approximately  ta.OOO.  That  Is  not 
conducive  to  stable  financial  conditions  of  a 
people.  The  time  has  come  to  start  reducing 
that  debt,  not  to  add  to  it. 

Soon  Congress  will  act  on  this,  the  first 
loan.  By  that  decision  It  will  declare 
whether  his  Government  will  embark  upon 
an  almost  endless  process  of  loaning  Ameri- 
can money  to  foreign  governments.  We  did 
that  after  the  last  war.  It  did  not  help.  It 
did  not  prevent  conflict  or  save  us  from  it. 
It  will  not  do  so  again.  It  is  but  a  com- 
mercial proposition  in  which  certainly  the 
welfare  of  our  own  penple  should  receive 
first  consideration.  I  learn  from  a  United 
States  Treasury  statement'  of  July  1.  1945. 
that  Great  Britain  still  owes  us  on  loans 
prior  to  World  War  II  the  sum  of  t6.415.- 
664.782.  She  has  paid  only  $434,181,641  on 
the  principal  Indebtedness — •1.590.667.175  in 
Interest 

Just  what  commercial  Institution  In  this 
land  would  loan  any  American  citizen  money 
upon  that  record  and  expect  to  receive  repay- 
ment? 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  not 
sUrt  upon  a  policy  of  loaning  the  money  of 
the  American  people  to  the  governments  of 
oiher  countries.  It  can  mean  only  more 
burdens  and  a  harder  road  ahead  for  those  to 
whom  we  owe  the  highett  duty  of  protection. 

If  the  administration  now  holding  control 
of  our  National  Government  continues  to 
insist  that  this  country  o<pes  the  duty  to 
other  nations  to  carry  their  burdens  of 
finance  and  to  build  up  their  commercial 
trade,  and  that  this  Government  must  take 
the  attitude  of  raising  that  money  from  our 
people,  for  the  use  of  others,  then  let  bonds 
be  Issued,  clearly  marked  and  plainly  imder- 
stood.  to  be  sold  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  make  the  British  loan,  or  similar 
bonds  issued  lor  any  other  loan  abroad,  and 
let  the  purchasers  know  that  they  will  re- 
ceive all  funds  received  In  payment  of  the 
bonds  and  that  they  will  take  any  losses  that 
may  ari»e  from  nonpayment. 

This  plan  is  not  original  with  me.  but  It 
appeals  to  me  as  fair.  Then  those  among  us 
who  desire  this  policy  of  loans  abroad  could 
back  up  their  views  with  these  funds,  and 
those  opposed  would  not  be  compelled  to 
contribute.  The  profit  or  the  loss  would 
come  to  those  who  decide  that  the  loan  Is 
good.  That  Is  a  way  out  if  the  administra- 
tion insists  that  American  money  must  t>e 
loaned  to  other  nations. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  by  Hon.  William  A. 
SUnfili,  of  Kentucky 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WLSCX.NSlN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  18  (legislative  day  0/ 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interestins 
address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  StanfillI  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  last,  Lincoln's  birthday,  at  Padu- 
cah.  Ky. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  Is  good  to  come  to  Paducah  and  western 
Kentucky  to  meet  with  the  men  and  women 
whose  sole  purpose  at  this  meeting  is  the 
advancement  and  the  success  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Paducah  has  always  had  a  repu- 
tation for  good  cheer  and  hoepitaltty  and  you 
are  living  up  to  that  reputation  tonight. 

On  this  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we  gather  cur- 
selves  to  gether  to  talk  over  and  analyse  the 
conditions  with  which  our  party  and  our  coun- 
try are  confronted  today.  Undoubtedly  these 
are  perilous  times  both  In  our  Nation  and 
In  the  whole  world. 

I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  for  the  Re- 
publican Party  which  polled  more  than  22- 
000.000  votes  Ui  the  last  Prcbidential  election: 
a  party  now  successfully  governing  23  States 
of  our  Union;  certainly  nwre  than  one-half 
of  the  population  of  our  Nation;  a  party 
which  U  now  within  striking  distance  of 
winning  In  our  National  Congress.  The 
Republican  Party  today  nationally  is  a  mi- 
nority party,  but  it  Is  a  very  formidable  mi- 
nority. 

Let  us  look  at  our  situation  In  Kentucky. 
A  little  more,  than  2  years  ago  we  had: 

A  Democratic  administration  at  Frankfort. 

A  Democratic  administration  in  Louisville. 

We  had  not  a  single  Judge  on  the  court  of 
appeals. 

Many  of  our  circuit  court  districts,  normally 
Republican,  were  m  the  hands  of  Democrats. 

We  bad  only  8  or  10  State  senators. 

Lock  at  the  picture  today: 

We  have  a  State  administration,  except  for 
the  Secretary  of  State 

We  have  17  State  senators. 

We  have  a  complete  administration  In 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  except  for 
the  mayor. 

We  have  three  members  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals; two  of  whom  have  Just  been  elected 
one  from  a  district  which  has  not  had  a 
Republican  Judge  for  60  years. 

We  have  redeemed  many  of  cur  Judicial 
districts  and  now  have  Republican  Judges 
where  only  one  and  one-half  months  ago  we 
had  Democratic  Judges. 

I  recall  in  one  county.  Wayne,  we  elected 
a  full  Republican  ticket  last  year  for  the 
first  time  In  50  years. 

Our  Sute  administration  is  showing  Ken- 
tucky a  philosophy  of  government,  the  like 
of  which  has  never  been  seen  in  this  State. 
Good  government  is  the  watchword;  every 
department  of  our  State  government  is  carry- 
ing out  this  slogan;  and  the  people  of  Ken- 
tucky, regardless  of  political  aflUlation.  are 
now  awakening  to  the  salutary  effects  of  such 
a  philosophy  of  government  and  are  rallying 
to  its  support.  Your  fellow  Kentucklan  and 
my  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Simeon  Willis. 
Is  the  head  of  and  the  activating  force  be- 
hind this  movement  for  good  government  In 
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this  State,  and  I  here  and  now  pay  tribute 
to  him  as  a  great  leader  and  as  a  man  who 
will  not  be  swerved  from  his  course  by  petty 
politics  or  differences  or  Jealousies  and  he  will 
go  dov»n  in  history  as  the  best  governor  Ken- 
tucky has  ever  had.  I  know  his  fellow  citi- 
zens are  and  have  the  right  to  be  prcud  of 
his  achievements. 

Turning  now  to  the  national  scene.  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  President 
Truman  In  his  radio  address  on  the  evening 
of  January  3.  1946.  said  "'I  can  say  with  em- 
pha=;ls  that  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Government  has  dene  Its  full  share  towards 
carrying  out  Its  responsibility  in  foreign 
affairs." 

He  failed  to  say  that  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  supported  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  that  we.  the  Republicans,  helped 
provide  for  full  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  the  United  Nations  Organlzaticn; 
that  we  Reoublicans  approved  the  appropria- 
tions fur  UNRRA:  that  we  Republicans  im- 
plemented the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  and 
In  fact  have  supported  every  measure  for 
world  peace  and  well  being. 

In  England,  the  minority  party  has  the 
right  to  question  the  Government  leaders  and. 
at  all  times,  to  demand  a  clear  statement  of 
their  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  Tlie 
governmental  leaders  give  these  statements 
regularly  so  that  the  people  are  well  informed 
on  the  basic  political  Issues. 

In  this  country  no  such  system  is  followed. 
We  are  only  told  what  the  administration 
chocses  to  tell  us.  when  and  if  the  administra- 
tion chooses  to  let  us  know.  Too  often  it  has 
chosen  not  to  speak. 

It  Is.  therefore,  the  obligation  of  the  Re- 
publicans to  scrutinize  every  act  of  this  ad- 
ministration, taken  pursuant  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  If  these  acts  are  impru- 
dent we  shall  call  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people.  If  necessity  arises  we  Fhall 
make  constructive  suggestions  for  carrying 
out  American  pclicy  under  the  charter. 

Many  Americans  look  with  deep  misgivings 
at  the  world  today.  We  see  a  large  section  cf 
Europe  shrouded  In  ominous  mystery.  We  see 
whole  nations  In  which  American  Govern- 
ment officials,  despite  the  advent  of  peace,  are 
restrained  in  their  activities,  and  where  the 
American  press  and  radio  have  not  yet  been 
permitted  to  send  representatives  and  report 
freely. 

These  are  areas  where  millions  cf  Ameri- 
cans had  their  origin,  and  where  they  are 
vitally  interested  for  the  well-being  of  their 
parents  and  relatives.  In  spite  of  prom:se3 
m:d?  in  the  Potsdam  declarations,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  no  substantial  Improvements 
realized  in  these  important  matters.  Does 
the  administration  Intend  to  press  for  im- 
provement and  for  the  realization  of  these 
American  hcp-s  In  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization In  Arsembly  and  Security  Council 
of  the  United  Nations?  We  trust  the  ad- 
ministration v.lU  soon  give  some  assurance 
in  these  matters  to  the  American  pecple. 

We  Republicans  are  concerned  as  well  fcr 
the  political  future  of  these  areas  abroad. 
Shall  we  see  the  realization  of  our  under- 
standing of  free  elections  and  the  expressed 
will  of  the  peoples?  Or  shall  something 
quite  different,  but  under  the  same  names, 
be  earned  out? 

As  we  view  the  mass  deportations  of  peo- 
ple and  large  transfers  of  territory  being 
made,  evidently  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
administration,  we  remember  that  similar 
acts  in  history  resulted  in  the  sowing  of  seeds 
of  rancor.  Particularly  have  we  felt  that 
where  people  ^.ave  maintained  their  culture 
in  an  area  for  centuries,  the  uprooting  of 
these  p?ople  and  their  culture  has  left 
hatred  and  the  urge  to  revenge  in  its  wake. 
We  wonder  about  the  scope  and  import  of 
our  manpower  and  fiscal  commitments 
abroad.  Are  these  commitments  such  that 
our  boys  are  to  be  drafted  to  police  foreign 
countries:  and,  if  so,  how  many  of  them? 
Are  we  going  to  take  cur  18-year-old  beys. 


many  of  whom  are  still  In  high  school,  and 
send  them  to  police  the  European,  .\siatic, 
and  other  countries?  Are  they  to  be  sent 
to  these  foreign  countries  to  act  as  a  .police 
for  the  world?  These  are  some  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  confronting  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  they  are  some  of  the  questions 
with  which  we  know  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  concerned. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  figured,  from  the  very 
Indefinite  information  given  us.  without  in- 
cluding any  lend-lease  sums,  and  without 
counting  costs  of  our  armies  of  occupation. 
the  fiscal  commitments  of  the  United  States 
Government  abroad  are  already  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $15,000,000,000.  Of  this  amount, 
three  and  one-third  billions  are  to  be  chan- 
neled through  the  Export-Import  Bank;  an- 
other three  billions  or  more  through  the 
newly  created  International  Bank;  still  an- 
other two  and  three-fourths  billions,  through 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and  at 
least  one  and  one-third  billions  through  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Authority.  Now  we  have  the  British  loan. 
These  commitments  total  over  fifteen  bil- 
lions— not  millions — of  dollars. 

In  America  the  people  are  faced  with  a 
taxation  program.  Before  the  tax-reduction 
program  is  framed,  we  would  like  to  have 
more  information  about  our  foreign  ccmmit- 
ments  in  dollars.  Tlicse  fragments  ol  lend- 
ing fit  into  a  general  picture:  we  would  like 
to  be  reassured  that  the  administration  is 
accepting  these  colossal  obligations  fs  part 
of  a  matured  plan,  and  not  as  a  day- by-day 
Improvisation  cf  our  economic-fiscal  rela- 
tionships with   the  rest  of  the  world. 

These  questions  are  not  asked  in  anj'  quar- 
relsome attitude;  they  are  basic  to  the  future 
welfare  of  cur  country.  Any  cppcsition  or 
minority  party  which  did  not  demand,  the 
answers  to  them  would  bs  failing  its  duty 
to  the  American  electorate.  Of  course,  we 
are  told  that  seme  of  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  necessarily  delayed  by  the 
changes  of  personnel  being  made  In  some 
governmental  departments,  and  the  system- 
atic dismissal  of  appointees  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  which  seemingly  is  being 
carried  on.  Answers  must  be  forthcoming 
Bcon,  if  reconversion  Is  to  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  human  suffering  and 
economic  dislocation. 

Many  other  questions  In  the  International 
field  remain  to  be  answered.  What  will  hap- 
pen in  the  Pacific  area?  More  than  for  any 
area  in  Europe  our  Nation  is  pledged  to  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  China.  Our  Govern- 
ment spokesman  for  the  past  15  years  have 
been  particularly  insistent  that  the  province 
of  Manchuria  is  Chinese  and  must  remain  so. 
Shall  we  find  that  as  a  result  of  this  war 
China's  sovereignty  over  this  area  has  been 
impaired   or  destroyed? 

The  Big  Three  have  met  by  two's  and  threes 
repeatedly  at  Quebec,  at  Cairo,  at  Tehran, 
at  Yalta,  and  at  Potsdam.  The  administra- 
tion leadership  has  told  us  only  what  they 
chose  about  their  decisions,  and  some  of  the 
telling  has  been  very,  very  belated.  Wit- 
ness the  recent  disclosure  of  giving  the  Kurile 
Islands  to  Russia.  And  yet  these  decisions 
are  almost  irrevocable.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  however  much  these  rulings  may 
seem  to  be  subject  on  paper  to  decisions  by 
a  future  peace  conference,  all  the  influence 
of  our  powerful  Nation  cannot  undo  them 
after  oui  President  has  acquiesced.  All  that 
a  peace  conference  can  do  in  respect  to  Ger- 
many will  be  to  write  down  what  has  already 
been  decided,  except  In  mfncr  details.  They 
told  us  at  Potsdam,  and  Tehran,  and  Yalta 
that  various  questions  were  raised  and  various 
agreements  reached.  What  were  the  ques- 
tions which  remain  unanswered?  What  were 
the  problems  upon  which  no  agreement  was 
found?  You  have  not  been  told  and  neither 
has  your  Congress.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  not  passed  upon  these  decisions 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  not 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  voice  their 
▼lews.    Some  day.  when  the  time  is  ripe,  the 


people  of  this  country  will  hold  the  admin- 
istration to  strict  accountability. 

These  are  some  of  ♦he  thoughts  In  the 
hearts  of  thinking  Americans.  We  hold  that 
this  war  was  fought  to  defend  our  Naticn, 
and  to  bring  about,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  free- 
dom for  the  individual  and  free  development 
of  governmental  processes  abroad  which  are 
consistent  with  the  principles  upon  v.hich 
our  Republic  is  based.  Therefore,  we  are 
bound  to  see  to  It  that  the  administration 
never  looses  sight  of  the  purposes  for  which 
our  toys  were  fighting.  We  shall  urge  in- 
cessantly and  Insistently  that  the  great  in- 
fluence of^  this  country  ba  brought  to  bear 
for  the  achievement  of  these  American  ideals. 
We  have  met  tonight  to  venerate  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  first  Republican 
Prei,;dent   of    the    United    States. 

Not  only  is  Abraham  Lincoln  the  heritage 
of  all  the  American  peoplf>  but  he  is  pecu- 
liarly the  heritage  of  t^e  people  of  Ken- 
tucky. His  birthplace  is  a  shrine  to  which 
In  each  succeeding  year  come  Increasir.g 
numbers  from  the  corners  of  the  earth,  the 
great  and  the  small,  to  cherish  in  humb'.e 
reference  the  memory  of  this  man  of  the 
ages. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  more  rev- 
erent way  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  greatest  of  Americans  than  to  seek,  by 
study  of  his  character  and  of  his  word.e.  to 
find  and  to  express  what  advise  he  might 
desire  to  give  in  these  tragic  days  to  the 
great  political  party  of  which  he  was  the 
lerder. 

He  would  look  backward  at  12  years  cf 
defeat,  and  he  would  seek  to  determine  the 
reasons  for  our  defeats,  and  the  reasons  v,'hy. 
In  four  national  campaigns,  the  voters  cf 
this  country  have  retained  in  power  an  ad- 
ministration whose  principles  are  the  con- 
trary of  the  principles  which  were  his  own. 
He  v/ould  study  and  weigh.  In  an  effort  to 
discover  why  the  voters  of  the  United  States 
maintained  in  power  an  administration  t'.uy 
mistrusted;  whose  Intentions  they  feared; 
with  whose  planning  of  our  domestic  li.e 
they  disagreed;  and  whose  Integrity  they 
doubted. 

I,  rm  confident  he  would  reach  the  con- 
clusion that  these  New  Dsal  victories  were 
not  the  result  of  a  superior  political  organ- 
ization on  the  part  of  our  opponents:  not 
because  of  vast  sums  of  money  squandered 
to  influencs  votes;  not  because  of  spurious 
humanitarian  principles,  nor  because  of  alli- 
ance with  such  radical  organizations  as  the 
Political  Action  Committee.  Most  certainly 
he  would  be  assured  in  his  fine  mind  that 
these  victories  were  not  the  result  cf  splen- 
did principles  calculated  to  better  the  com- 
mon condition  of  our  citizens  and  to  make 
of  America  a  finer,  happier,  healthier  land. 

He  would  say  that  the  Republican  Party 
must  never  be  lacking  in  that  most  vital  cf 
all  political  assets — the  courage  to  stand 
for  what  It  knows  is  right,  and  to  condemn 
boldly  what  it  knows  is  wrong.  He  would 
say  that  the  Republican  Party  must  alvrcys 
stand  like  a  rock,  and  never  allow  Itself  to 
be  blown  aimlessly  about  like  a  tumbleweed. 
H?  would  say  that  the  only  way  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  marshal  votes  behind  its 
banner  Is  by  casting  awry  forever  the  dema- 
gog's method  of  winning  votes.  The  only 
way  the  Republican  Party  can  win  the  next 
election  Is  by  opposing  what  seems  to  be 
popular  and  by  standino  fearlessly  for  what 
is  right. 

Thousands  of  men  In  thousands  of  places 
from  coast  to  coast  are  asking.  "What  has 
the  Republican  Party  to  offer?" 

This  is  a  question  the  Republican  Party 
must  answer  and  answer  quickly  and  posi- 
tively. It  will  not  be  enough  to  answer  it 
with  phlUipics  against  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  answer  It  by  saylrg 
that  we  stand  for  most  of  the  things  the 
New  Deal  stands  for.  but  that  we  can  admin- 
ister them   more  efaciently. 

You  cannot  sell  your  bill  of  goods  by 
telling  the  customers  that  yoiu:  compeUtor 
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Inferior  line  of  merchand'se     You 
sttxric  your  shelves  with  honest  wares, 
manufactured  and  worth  the  cus- 
money.     And    you    must    advertise 
ires   and   display    those   wares   until 
cualomers  see  for  themselves   that  you 
running   a    tetter   store    than    the    firm 
le  street.     You  must  convince  them 
1  carry  In  stock  articles   which  are 
advantage  to  buy;  that  your  business 
are  hnnest,  and  that  you  stand  back 
advertisements 

not  be  afraid  of  the  word  "con- 

••  in  this  day  when  the  multitude  is 

in^    the   word   ••radical."     To   conserve 

o  save.     It  does  not  mean  a  shell- 

:  wtjo  does  not  believe  in  human  progress. 

nnt  mean  a  flint  henrt  who  has  no 

,   for  the  poor,  the  hungry,  and  the 

I.     It  does  not  mean  a  reactionary 

•res    property    rights    al>ove    human 

It  does  not  mean  a  fool  who  believes 

JO  back  to  the  bad  old  days  of  greed 

ottatlon  and  unregulated  gouging  of 

le  by  the  avaricious.     It  means — the 

dDnservattve"  means — a  man  who  la- 

Br.ve     First,  to  sav3  the  Nation  from 

nd.   to   rave   the    individual    from 

of  regimentation;  third,  to  save 

right    of   equal    opportunity    for 

h,  to  save  the  right  of  every  man 

the  moat  of  his  abilities  In  the  busl- 

calling  which   he  chooses,   and   the 

*ay  aside  and  keep  his  surplus  eam- 

Insure  him  security  in  old  age.     And 

aieans  to  save,  to  conserve,  to  Insure 

tional   morals,   those   national    vir- 

ich  made  this  N.itl.n  great  and  rich 

for   a    hundred   and   fifty   years. 

my   understanding  of  the   meaning 

tivc  ■■      The    Republican    Party 

pt  It  and  make  It  its  own.  and  have 

to  use  it  as  a  challenge  and  a  watch- 

a  battle  cry  in  the  tragic  days  that 

e  us. 

^publican  Party  has  spoken  well  upon 
issues.     We  have  stated  our  position 
IB  It  can  be  stated  until  all  the  post- 
are  in  our  possession.     We  cannot 
Ith  exact  deflnltencss  until  we  know 
respects  our  allies.  Great  Britain  and 
will  be  willing  to  cotiperate  with  us 
t  future  wars;  until  we  are  Informed 
territorial  war  alms.     We  have  de- 
position and  cur  willingness  to  do 
and  the  country  Is  satisfied  with 
tlon. 
liere  remains  vital  domestic  matters, 
make  clear  to  the  citizens  what  we 
jSer  with  respect  to  these,  and  until 
I  lel  them  to  believe  in  our  sincerity 
not  entrust  us  with  the  admlnla- 
our  affairs. 
the  guise  of  war  necessity  wc  have 
to  surrender  our  personal  rights 
of   action.     We   have    not   been 
We  have  given  up  more  than  was 
In  our  common  eagerness  to  bring 
to  a  speedy  and  victorious  condu- 


rlgbts  must  be  returned  to  us  when 
come,  not  curtailed  but  enlarged, 
^urrounded  by  safeguards  that  they 
bO!  Uken  away  from  us  again. 
Republican  Party  has  taken  a  deHnlte 
the  '1  of  labor.     E\'ery  Intel- 

in  k..  .:at  one  of  the  greatest 

farces  tn  the  world  is  organized 
5  long  as  labor  is  permitted  to  or- 
!  ocialism.  communism,  nasism,  and 
4annoc  come  into  con;rol  of  the  state. 
y  one  of  these  parties  can  impose 
the  Nation  it  must  first  destroy 
labor  and  organized  religion.    The 
any  individual  to  associate  himself 
r  individuals  for  their  common  pro- 
betterment  is  an  essential  part 
But  to  make  their  will  and 
effective,  democratic  processes 
the  union  as  well  as  the  Na- 
U4ion  action  must  come  as  the  result 
of  a  majority  of  iu  members  Just 


as  national  action  must  come  as  a  result  of 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Nation's  citi- 
zens. There  must  be  no  dictatorship  in 
labor  unions  as  there  must  be  no  dictator- 
ship in  the  Nation.  Each  union  must  be  a 
republic  within  a  republic,  acting  as  a  unit 
for  the  benefit  of  Its  members,  dealing  for 
them,  bargaining  for  them,  negotiating  for 
them. 

But  just  as  monopolies  are  abhorrent  In 
bu!<iness.  so  monopolies  are  abhorrent  in 
labor.  Just  as  business  must  be  fairly  super- 
vised to  prevent  excesses  and  Injury  to  the 
people,  so  must  labor  be  supervised  for  the 
same  reason.  The  mdlviduril  must  bt  as- 
sured of  protection  against  labor  exactly  as 
the  mdivtdual  must  be  assured  of  protection 
against  capital.  Every  individual  shall  be 
defended  in  his  right  to  Join  a  labor  organ- 
ization. 

Every  man  must  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  m?mberyhlp  in  a  trade  union  appropriate 
to  his  trade  or  calling  and  to  his  place  of 
residence.  This  right  is  not  to  be  denied  by 
discriminations  based  up<in  rcce,  creed,  color, 
sex.  national  origin,  or  political  afailation.  nor 
by  the  imposition  of  restrictive  or  excessive 
Initiation  fees,  nor  by  any  other  limitations 
on  membership  than  incompetence  in  his 
trade  or  calling,  bad  moral  character  or  a 
record  of  antiunion  activity. 

He  should  be  guaranteed  of  the  right  to 
democratic  participation  in  the  conduct  of 
the  union  to  which  he  belongs.  This  right 
obviously  requires  democratic  organization  of 
the  union,  inclusive  of  local,  district.  State. 
national  and  international  units.  Amone  the 
principles   to   be  safeguarded   in   d  o 

organization  of  trade  unions  are:  p;\  ..a 

for  regular  meetings  or  conventions  held  at 
reasonable  Intervals,  fair  elections,  free  dis- 
cussion within  the  union  of  all  union  prob- 
lems and  control  of  dues,  a.<«e  and 
financial  matters  by  the  member  ther 
u  1  ii  clear  and  authentic  periodic  reports  to 
members  on  union  finances. 

Concentrations  of  capital  are  forbidden  to 
contribute  money  to  any  political  party  or 
organization:  concentrations  of  labor,  for  the 
same  reason,  should  be  forbidden  to  con- 
tribute money  to  any  political  party  or  or- 
ga:>l2atiou.  And  neither  capital  nor  labor 
should  be  permitted  to  evade  the  law  of 
subterfuge. 

Our  party  has  spoken  on  this  subject  In  a 
etatem.ent  of  the  alms  and  purposes.  Issued 
by  the  Republican  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  December  5.  1945.  The  labor 
question  is  treated  as  follows  : 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  In  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize  and  bar^-ain  collcit;vely  with  em- 
ployers as  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  com- 
petitive enterprise.  The  processes  of  such 
bargaining  must  be  protected  and  strength- 
ened If  we  are  to  have  real  Jobs  and  pros- 
perity for  all. 

For  that  purpose  we  believe  that  govern- 
mental decision  must  not  be  substituted  for 
free  agreement,  but  governmental  machinery 
to  promote  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes 
should  be  Improved. 

Demands  by  either  side  must  be  kept  with- 
in the  bounds  of  reason  and  fairness,  and 
both  sides  must  recognize  the  rights  of  the 
general  public. 

The  de5ired  end  of  bargaining  between 
management  and  men  Is  a  contract.  Once 
that  contract  is  made,  it  should  and  must  be 
equally  binding  on  both  parties  as  to  agree- 
ments made. 

Free  collective  bargaining  and  contract* 
resulting  therefrom  must  not  be  nullified 
or  destroyed  by  resort  on  either  s  de  to  will- 
ful violence  or  unlawful  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. 

The  Republican  Party  must  pledge  lUelf 
to  revise  and  to  make  efficient  our  present 
cumbersome,  inequitable,  and  blundering 
system  of  taxation.  We  must  tax  for  reve- 
nue and  not  for  revolution,  and  to  spend 


and  spend,  elect  and  elect.  We  shall,  for 
years  to  come,  be  crushed  under  a  great  bur- 
den of  taxation.  But  that  burden  must  be 
made  as  light  as  possible  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  Industry  of  the  Nation.  It  must 
be  given  stability  so  that  the  individual  will 
know  what  he  will  have  to  pay  and  for  a 
reasonable  time  into  the  future,  in  order  that 
he  may  plan  to  meet  the  requirements  and 
organize  his  affairs.  Taxes  must  be  fairly 
distributed.  They  must  be  so  levied  as  to 
encourage  and  not  to  discourage;  to  create 
and  not  to  destroy. 

The  Republican  Party  must  pledge  Itself 
to  decrease  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  to  increase  the  powers  of  the 
several  States.  It  must  free  Itself  of  powers 
and  responsibilities  better  performed  by  the 
States,  and  It  must  compel  the  Stales  lo 
assume  them. 

It  Is  ala.-Tning  to  know  that  since  VJ-day 
the  civilian  pay  roll  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment has  increased  In  numbers  more 
than  15  percent.  The  Federal  civilian  pay 
roll  still  has  3  500.000  employees  who  are 
being  paid  more  than  tS.OCO.C'OO.OOO  a  year. 
The  war  emergency  has  created  countless 
Jobs  for  people  who  are  now  on  the  Federal 
agencies  pay  roll.  Despite  publicity  to  the 
contrary,  only  a  few  straggling  functions 
have  been  terminated  and.  so  far  as  I  know, 
only  the  CfBce  of  Censorship,  among  the 
major  agencies,  has  gone  out  of  business. 
The  others  have  learned  from  their  older 
brothers  and  sisters — the  depression  atten- 
cies  and  functions — the  art  of  petting  thcm- 
selveo,  their  employees,  and  their  appropria- 
tions transferred  wholly  or  In  part  to  some 
less  obvious  location  In  some  other  agency. 

Therefore.  a*hen  you  read,  for  example, 
that  a  war  a«?enry.   Ilk'  ^-deral   Emer- 

gency   Act    has    been    h  and    after- 

ward learn  that,  out  of  iis  3  4o0  employees, 
a.9C0.  together  with  most  of  Its  funds,  have 
been  transferred  to  other  departments  of  the 
Government — well.  It  Is  not  Just  an  amusing 
statistic. 

Our  standard  of  living  depends  on  how 
much  wealth  we  produce,  and  Government 
worlc,  generally  speaking,  is  not  wealth-pro- 
ducing Our  Government  workers  are  fed, 
housed,  and  clothed  by  the  labor  of  others. 
If  you  are  not  a  Government  worker,  you  are 
helping  to  pay  for  the  support  cf  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  rtayo  of  root 
hog  or  die.     We  must  r         •  :;    we 

must   keep  starvation   :■.  n   the 

door  of  the  unfortunate  and  the  helple.s 
aged,  and  the  worthy  who  have.  thrcuRh  no 
fault  of  their  own,  fallen  upon  evil  days;  we 
must  give  sufficient  aid  In  flood,  famine,  and 
calamity.  But,  In  season  and  out  of  season, 
by  day  and  by  night,  we  must  p-  o 

doctrine  that  the  dignity  of  man  — 1 
rlty  of  the  Individual — demand  that  he  exert 
himself  to  the  utmc.^t  to  provide  him- 
self, to  support  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  aged  parents— and  that  the  only  thing 
that  can  be  safely  guaranteed  to  him  Is  the 
opportunity  to  work,  to  earn,  to  save,  and 
to  become  secure  through  his  own  splendid 
efforts  We  must  gunrantee  rpportxmlty: 
the  citizen  must  avail  himself  of  it.  Under 
any  other  way  of  life  the  Nation  dies 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Federal  G  )v- 
ernment  Is  faced  with  the  most  perplexing 
world  problems  of  all  time,  and  the  manner 
In  which  It  meets  these  obligations  will  de- 
termine the  course  of  the  world  It  Is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  face  of  these  world 
conditions  that  the  United  States,  In  as- 
suming Its  position  of  leadership!  must  be 
Invincible,  domestically.  It  is  docti'lne  that 
sound  liberalism  and  leadership  must  be 
built  upon  fiscal  conservation  Conditions 
prior  to  the  war  were  sufficient  to  Indicate 
the  wisdom  of  withdrawal  from  the  extrava- 
gancies of  the  Federal  programs:  but  now  our 
new  obligations  make  It  Imperative  that  wo 
abandon    domestic    waste    and    paternalism. 
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We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  approach  the 
tremendous  International  situation  in  the 
"too  little  too  late"  position  In  which  the 
war  overtook  us.  Our  war  allies  who  fought 
the  delaying  actions  while  we  tightened  our 
belts  will  be  In  no  position  to  repeat  their 
heroics  in  an  atomic  peace. 

The  spirit  of  Lincoln  is  alive  and  always 
will  be;  as  long  as  the  English  language  lasts 
his  simple  and  majestic  oratory  will  move 
the  hearts  of  men;  as  long  as  the  world 
strives  for  social  Justice,  we  will  be  Inspired 
and  rendered  steadfast  in  our  search  for 
truth  by  the  example  of  the  man  who  "saved 
America  and  freed  the  slaves."  as  long  as 
popular  goveiiiment  stands  or  as  long  as 
men  struggle  against  the  Insidious  or  open 
attacks  of  privilege  or  corruption,  they  will 
guin  courage  Irom  the  courage  of  Lincoln. 

I  venture  to  say  there  was  never  greater 
need  for  the  example  and  Inspiration  of  the 
living  Lincoln  than  there  Is  today.  In  his 
Immortal  Gettysburg  Address  he  did  not 
dwell  upon  the  paSt  but  looked  bravely  to 
the  future  with  the  high  resolve  that  from  all 
the  sacrifice  and  suffering  there  should^be  a 
new  birth  of  freedom.  We,  too.  have  pas.=ed 
through  troubles  and  the  world  Is  In  peril. 
The  cause  of  democracy  and  Justice  for  which 
Lincoln  worked  and  died  has  fallen  on  evil 
days.  Can  we  not  highly  resolve  that  the 
cause  of  international  peace,  based  on  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  good  will  "shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  Lincoln  will 
move  and  guide  the  statesmen  of  the  world 
in  the  working  out  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter.  These  men  can  be  guided  by  no 
wiser  admonition  than  the  words  of  Lincoln 
uttered  many  years  ago — "Let  us  beware  of 
military  glory.  It  is  a  rainbow  made  of  drops 
of  blood.  Like  the  fascination  of  the  serpent, 
it  charms  only  to  destroy." 

Let  us  then — our  Republican  Party— be 
bold,  be  courageous,  be  daring  to  stand  for 
what  we  know  is  right.  This  Nation  will 
know  the  right  when  it  sees  It.  and  will  rally 
around  the  cause  of  right,  of  wisdom,  and 
of  integrity.  Down  this  road,  and  only  down 
this  road,  does  victory  lie — and  with  victory 
the  safety  and  permanence  and  happiness 
and  serenity  of  this  land  that  we  love. 


Statistical  Record  of  B'nai  B'rith  During 
World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday ,  February  18  HcQislatiie  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
statistical  record  of  Bnai  Brith  war 
service  during  World  War  II» 

Mr.  President,  this  great  American  or- 
ganization made  a  very  noteworthy  rec- 
ord of  assisting  in  the  Nation's  war  effort. 
The  many  contributions  it  made,  mate- 
rially aiding  the  morale  of  our  troops, 
furnishinR  many  services  to  the  armed 
forces,  and  conducting  many  programs, 
very  naturally  should  be  commended  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  So  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  sta- 
tistical record  included  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


(From  the  B'nal  B'rith  News  of  Saptember 
19451 

BTATISTICAL  RECORD  OF  B'NAI  B'RrFH  WAR  SEEVICB 
DtmiNG   WORLD   WAR   11 

On  the  occasion  of  VJ-day,  marking  the 
end  cf  World  War  II,  the  B'nal  B'rith  News 
presents  this  statistical  record  of  B'nal 
B'rith's  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  The 
figures  are  based  en  information  published 
in  the  B'nal  B'rith  News  since  Pearl  Harbor: 

Thirty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  members  of  B'nal  B'rith,  Alcph  Zadik 
Aleph,  BB  girls  and  HiUcl  Foundation  serv- 
ing In  Army,  Navy,  Marines,  WAC,  WAVES, 
and  SPARS. 

Five  hundred  members  of  B'nal  B'rith, 
Alcph  Zadik  Aleph,  BB  girls  and  Hillel  Found- 
datlons  killed  in  action  or  line  of  duty  or 
missing  in  action. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-six  members  of 
B'nal  B'rith  and  members  and  alumni  of 
Aleph  Zadik  Aleph,  and  Hillel  Foundations 
decorated  for  bravery  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

Seventy-two  thousand  members  of  B'nal 
B'rith,  men  and  women,  and  members  of 
AZA  and  Hillel  have  donated  blood  to  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

One  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  recreational  facilities.  Including  com- 
pany, squad,  and  battalion  rooms;  recreation 
rooms:  lounge,  game,  and  cardrooms;  chap- 
els, service  clubs,  and  recreational  centers; 
and  hospital  solaria  have  b?en  equipped  and 
furnished  at  394  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Installations  and  hospitals  in  the  Uivited 
States.  Canada,  and  Alaska 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  fighting  ships  of 
the  Navy  and  gun  crews  of  merchant-marine 
vessels  and  28  Army  and  Navy  hospital  ships 
have  been  supplied  with  recreational  equip- 
ment, athletic  equipment,  musical  Instru- 
ments, mechanical  cows,  and  libraries,  while 
225  portable  organs  have  been  shipped  to  Navy 
and  marine  units  throughout  the  world. 

Six  hundred  and  fifteen  million  dollars  In 
war  bonds  sold  by  B'nal  B'rith  lodges,  auxil- 
iaries. BB  girls  and  AZA  chapters  and  Hillel 
Foundations  in  seven  war  loans. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  permanent  war- 
bond  and  stamp  booths  in  stores,  office  build- 
ings, banks,  theaters,  and  clubrooms  manned 
and  sponsored  by  B'nal  B'rith  lodges  and 
auxiliaries. 

Nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  contrib- 
uted to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  war  relief 
agencies  of  United  Nations  by  B'nal  B'rith's 
war  service  and  emergency  relief  funds  and 
by  Individual  B'nal  Brith  units. 

Sixty-seven  pieces  of  mobile  equipment 
presented  to  the  American  Red  Crots  by 
B'nal  B'rith  units,  including  canteens,  sta- 
tion wagons,  ambulances,  and  blood  donor 
units. 

Two  million  and  five  hundred  thousand 
service  men  and  women  entertained  at 
parties,  picnics,  dances,  shows,  holiday  serv- 
ices, hostels,  dormitories,  and  other  forms  of 
hospitalitv  sponsored  by  B'nal  B'rith,  AZA, 
Hillel,  and  BB  Girls. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  service 
and  gift  kits  and  packages.  Including  20,000 
birthday  gifts  for  returning  wounded  men, 
provided  by  B'nal  B'rith  lodges,  auxiliaries, 
Hillel  Foundatloias,  arid  AZA  and  BB  Girls 
units. 

Two  million  games,  books,  and  magazines 
contributed  to  the  armed  forces  by  B'nal 
B'rith  groups,  men  and  women,  and  youth 
auxiliaries. 

Twenty-six  million  pounds  of  scrap  metal 
and  rubber  aiW  waste  paper  collected  by 
B'nal  B'rith  and  AZA  and  BB  Girls  salvage 
units. 

Five  million  surgical  dressings  and  380,000 
sewn  and  knitted  garments  tiu"ned  out  by 
Red  Cross  production  units  of  B'nal  B'rith 
women  and  girls. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  Torah  scrolls 
furnished  to  Army  and  Navy  chapels  for  use 
in  Jewish  religious  services. 


Twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  B'nal  B'rith  women  and  girls  served 
in  283  B'nal  B'rith-sponsored  Red  Cross  sew- 
ing, knitting,  and  bandage-rolling  units. 

Eight  million  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  packages  of  cigarettes  contributed 
by  Bnai  Brith  groups  to  members  of  the 
armed  forces  overseas 

Forty-six  thousand  B'nal  B'rith  men.  wom- 
en, and  members  of  youth  auxiliaries  served 
In  civilian  defense  volunteer  services. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  members  of 
Bnai  Brith  In  35  States  served  In  the  home 
guard.  State  militia,  and  home  defense  corps. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  college  campuses 
served  by  Hillel  Foundations  with  religious 
and  recreational  programs  for  Jewish  student 
trainees  In  uniforms,  while  BB  Youth  Organ- 
ization maintained  youth  hotises  for  com- 
munity war  services. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  thotisand  dollars 
spent  by  B'nal  B'rith's  national  war  service 
fund  for  national  war  service  projects. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Jewish 
service  men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
read  B'nal  B'rith  National  Jewish  Monthly 
which  was  distributed  free  every  month  since 
Pearl  Harbor  to  servicemen's  libraries,  chap- 
lains. USO  centers,  and  company  day  rooms. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
youth  and  adults  received  wartime  Job  In- 
formation through  regional  guidance  coim- 
selors  of  B'nal  B'rith  Vocational  Service  Bu- 
reau. 

Four  hundred  thousand  copies  of  B'nal 
B'rith's  wartime  Job  Journal,  the  Career  News, 
distributed. 

Nineteen  thousand  Bnai  B'rith  women  and 
girls  served  as  hostesses,  chaperones,  and 
dancing  partners  at  servicemen's  canteens, 
lounges  and  clubs. 

Fifty-four  servicemen's  recreation  huts  fur- 
nished for  Canadian  troops  by  Canadian 
B'nal  B'rith,  In  addition  to  education  build- 
ing and  servicemen's  hostels. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand 
United  Nations  troops  entertained  by  travel- 
ing theatrical  units  sponsored  by  Canadian 
B'nai  B'rith. 

Three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  gift 
boxes  and  holiday  packages  for  servicemen 
contributed  by  Canadian  B'nal  B'rith  men's 
and  women's  units. 


Thirteenth   Annual   Victory  Christmas 
Party,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

O*-  SOtJTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   tJNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  18  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  proceedings  in  connec- 
tion with  the  thirteenth  annual  victory 
Christmas  party  sponsored  by  the  Rock 
Hill  Printing  and  Finishing  Co.,  held  at 
Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  OLIN   D.   JOHNSTON,  OF 
SOtTTH     CAROLINA 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Williams,  honored 
guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  un  honor 
for  me  to  be  on  this  program  on  the  occa- 
sion   of    the    thirteenth    annual    Rock    Hill 
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<  rhrlstmas  party.     An  occasion  ruch 

inspiring — It  makes  ua  leel  that  our 

3ur  way  of  life  has  not  been  In  vain. 

;oday    we    have    an    Industry    that 

n  this  State  16  years  ago.  and  with 

th  has  become  the  largest  plant 

m  the  United  - 

i:lven   stoady   ci  ent    to  you, 

e    cf    Rock    Hill.     It    has    meant 
the  State  of  a.uth  Carolina, 
gtowth  has  come  abcut  only,  however, 
the  cooperation   of   you   folks  who 
and  the  management,  but  that  Is 
tbi.s  CO"  !st  go  further — 

t(,wn  must  and  has 

s  part.  tiM> 
this  wcrlclng  together  all  the  way 
line  and  up  the  line — In  the  Fed- 
it.  too.  to  make  for  the  har- 
Araerica  that   our   fathers   always 
to    be.   and    to   that   end   I   have 
mvself  to  do  my  part. 

all  else  (as  ts  evidenced  by  the 

of  these  5.000  handsome  !!")e  chtl- 
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(Jther  fellow's  problems,  1  .  . 
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to  pay  tribute,  also,  to  the  foresight 
wenjtetn  and  his  splendid  organi- 
knc'vn    to    n.>»    all    as    the   Rock    HiU 
and  Fir  ■■       .. 

such  a   -  ^ 

tn  no  ie>«  dtnjree.  I  tii'!T  my  hat  t.j 
t  citizenry  of  R^ick  Hill  for  so  pa- 
y  and  enthusiastically  cooperating 
?r  year. 

y  friends,  let  us  carry  on.  all  of  us — 

t  plant  the  thousand      :      ople  who 

wi^rk,  Hud   nil    'he  .>t  Rock 

■  r  to  buikl  a  b-^"-  r 

•iill.    a    better    St.it>', 

r. ..:ion.  and  a  better  world,  by  ccn- 

keeplnsr    In    our    mind"?    ni.t    in    our 

the    tni:v    wonderful  >    of 

'Teace  on  eartli.  »,•  <  w  nm  L^uird 


or  AJrcjns  o.  josriif .  TOASTMASTia 

guests,  soldiers  and  sailors,  veter- 

iti^ds.  and  children,  as  ne  start   the 

party  tod.y  I  am  .'ure  we  all  have 

in  our  hearts  and  souls  that  we 

bled   to>Te:her  th!s  December — De- 

the  happiest  Christmas — a 


p  'a 


h 


e  greet  our  friinds  and  netehbors 
eel'.ng  of  Intense  happiness.  Inter- 
wiih  a  sense  of  relief  and  security, 

yer  cf  t^.anks  to  the  Almlghtv   \n. 
for  having  made  all  this  pof.^ 

ar.kfu!  rh.i'  f:i      '  "■      ■    -  - 
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uruy  i-^r  years  and  years  to  ccme. 
orlng  you  men   In   uniform   we  art 

,''■■•  ■        ■-  ■   ugh 

.  and 


are  In  the  armed  forces — who  have  fought  so 
gallantly  In  every  war  theater  around  the 
globe  and  made  possible  this  happy  celebra- 
tion. I  say  to  you  all.  on  behalf  of  the 
thousands  who  are  assembled  here — thanks 
for  a  Job  well  done! 

Today,  our  Christmas  party  combines  the 
spirit  of  victory,  with  the  trcditionnl  Christ- 
mas if  the  brotherh  •  an.  We 
see  !  i.ced  In  the  ex;  ^  of  cur 
honored  guests,  our  ;  'arly 
the  thousands  of  chi--;  iicre. 
who  are  overjoyed  with  -  sm  and 
thanfcgivlnR  to  you  beys  and  -t  of  oth- 
ers yi  u  rrprfsTnt.  who  have  sacrificed  so 
mu.  ;■             ;  of  us  back  heme. 

D  r  ab--prce.  we.  h.ick  here  at  the 

T  !  •  Co..  and  in 

t  parent  cm- 

pauy -M.  L.  ' 

all  the  Vigo;    ...    , ^  .  _    i.  - 

flciilt.  man-shortnce  c  v  s.  You  all 
know.  I-  am  certain,  i..e  .....ety  of  war- 
essential     Items    we    produced    during    the 
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You  boys  have  undoubtedly  come  in  c  a- 
t.-\rt  with  most  of  these  products  in  the  v,.- 
r.     13   war    theaters   around    the   world.     Of 

.  -    ■■  ■  nade  the  gc-'-  ""  -"'  ->"  ^ '- 
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uted  their  share  tf. 

In  the  air.  on  the  la:.... .    .. 

Si.x)n  after  some  of  you  left,  back  Ui  De- 
cember 1941.  It  was  the  policy  of  ovir  com- 
pany to  go  all  out  for  the  war  effort.  The 
extent  <  '      ^  and  all-out  policy  has 

b"**!!    fr  .:»    ackiicwiedgment    and 

t  iL    v.e    iiave    ret 

n  the  different 
(  •.     We  did  not  stop  with  oilic.al 

I.    .ons.      Ha\:ns;    yoi    men    ol    the 

armed  forces  In  mind,  we  thought  It  also 
most  important  that  we  maintain  th"  •  -  '-r 
morale  back  here  at  home.    We  rea;  t 

^   ■•:    '   '■  ;   *■  .'    ■  I. 


we  did  not  let  you  down. 

Dtulng  the  last  4  years,  while  y^u  ...c 
awa*'.  there  was  no  Interruption  of  the  nor- 
mal things  that  the  bleachery  has  always 
been  known  to  do.    For  exam»  le: 

No     1.  M 
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been  on  the  hn:h?st  j  rela- 
tionship that  I  knew  a..  ...ii  be 

t;r!y  proud  of.  I  know  it  w.ll  always  con- 
t.:  u2  to  rem.Un  so.  There  is  notb'ng  re- 
n,r;:able    In    such    a    scriiement.     It    Just 


a.-'  1,  i  ii\e. 
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d.      v :.  -  to  come. 

lio  2.  We  Continued  this  glorious  Christ- 
mas party  each  year,  when  your  chi'iircn 
have   each    t  :    8  or    10   »•  '  ,t 

same  old  C  -   .spirit.     C;. 

'.In  spue  ol  IhfiT 
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I  our  plant:   our 
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on.   and   we  are 

1. :  ■  I  ,;  ui  mind  the  one 
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~1    lii    your    place    during     your 

;:o.  4  The  Rock  Hill  Printing  ft  Finishing 
Co..  and  I  m.iy  add  the  tov.n  '  -^  - :  Hia 
as  well  as  the  State  of  South  C  p'.ay 

a   m.ijcr  part    in   contr.  a   I- 

fare  of  the  country  as  a  .  .  ....-e 


and  consider  the  Importance  of  our  enter- 
prize.  In  relation  to  the  well-being  of  this 
city,  numerous  communities,  the  State  and 
Nation,  we  can  then  fully  nprrecinte  the  re- 
sponsibility which  rests  upon  all  connected 
with  cur  plant. 

No.  5.  We  have  continued  to  maintain  the 
aame  standards  of  character  In  the  bleachery 
as  you  remembered  It  before  you  left  for  the 
service 

I 
gre; 

home.     We  ore  ereatiy  i 
every  one  of  you  for  a  j 

t.  k  pnd  which  you  carried  otit  In  the  tradi- 
tun  and  spirit  of  the  founders  of  this  gicat 
NaMon. 

BPTECH    OF   CO!»CirCSSMAN    J.    P.    «ICK.\XDS,    OF 
SOCTH   CA«OMNA 
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Iber  among  all  military  armies  of  the  Al- 
lied Powers,  but  there  Isn't  the  slightest 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  there  Is  no  par 
among  the  fighting  men  to  equal  the  exem- 
plary courage  and  fortitude  under  fire  dis- 
played by  these  fighting  lads  from  Rock 
Hill. 

Before  progressing  any  further,  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  26  young  men  from  Rock  Hill 
who  are  not  with  us  today  In  body,  but  will 
always  be  with  us  In  spirit.  These  boys — 
all  former  employees  of  this  plant — died  In 
the  service  of  their  country.  Their  names, 
my  friends,  are:  H  N  Barnes;  Charles  Blair; 
Eugene  R  Cowan;  Marlon  Clark;  Francis  H. 
Campbell;  Wm  L.  Dixon.  Jr.;  John  K  Dor- 
sett;  McNeill  Epps;  David  Edwards;  Robert 
L.  Edwards;  Charles  Ford.  Coley  B  Gibson; 
M  F.  Gordon:  Hazel  Hough:  Thomas  Hart; 
John  Lock;  Calvin  P.  Lockridge;  J.  N.  Mitch- 
ell; William  McKlbben;  Blain  W.  Robbins; 
D.  L  Roddey;  W  H  Rodgers;  M.  A.  Stewart; 
John  Gwin  Smith;  Charles  Warmouth,  Sr.; 
Lewis  Williams 

I  realize  how  futile  any  gesture  can  be  to 
assuage  the  grief  of  our  people  In  Rock  Hill 
who  knew  and  loved  these  26  boys,  but  the 
realization  that  their  efforts  were  not  In  vain, 
that  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  brought  a 
great  victory,  should  in  some  small  measure 
compensate  us  and  them  for  this  over- 
whelming  loss. 

In  my  opinion  the  city  of  Rock  Hill  and 
the  Rock  Hill  Printing  &  Finishing  Co.  stand 
In  a  unique  spot  In  the  United  States  today. 
Of  approximately  2.200  employees,  over  1.300 
have  served  In  the  armed  forces.  This  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  represents  over  50  per- 
cent of  all  the  employees  of  an  organization 
the  size  and  importance  of  this  plant. 

I  am  not  a  statistician,  nor  an  economist, 
but  I  am  willing  to  wager  everything  I  own 
that  there  Isn't  another  town  or  city,  and 
certainly  not  another  single  Industry  In  the 
United  States  that  can  equal  this  record. 

When  I  saw  these  180  young  men,  repre- 
senting t*^e  latest  group  of  employees  to 
return  from  the  armed  services,  march  to 
the  grandstand.  I  felt  a  Justifiable  pride  In 
the  knowledge  that  these  young  men  were 
born  and  brerl  right  here  In  Rock  HIU.  S.  C. 

Before  presenting  the  Victory  bonds  to 
these  young  men.  on  behalf  of  the  Rock  Hill 
Printing  &  Finishing  Co.,  I  do  sincerely  take 
this  opportunity  of  paying  my  respect  to  an 
organization  whose  feet  are  planted  In  the 
very  soil  of  American  patriotism,  exemplified 
by  this  beautiful  gesture  heretoday  In  the 
form  of  the  thirteenth  annual  victory  Christ- 
mas party,  and  as  evidenced  by  the  awards 
for  these  returned  service  men. 


SPEECH    OF    COVERNOa    WILLIAMS    OF    SOUTH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  Joslln.  Senator  Johnston.  Congressman 
Richards,  General  Dozler,  Mayor  Carothers, 
veterans  and  other  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  this  occa- 
sion Is  a  very  Important  one  in  the  history 
Of  Rock  Hill  and  for  the  entire  State  of 
South  Carolina,  because  this  thirteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  annual  Christmas  party — 
this  year  the  victory  Christmas  party— has 
reached  national  proportions  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  It  Is  now  favorably  compared  to 
such  well  publicized  events  as  the  Easter 
Sunday  Mass  in  Pasadena's  Rose  Bowl.  To 
me  the  remarkable  thing  Is  that  this  great 
pageant,  as  you  may  call  It  today,  was  orig- 
inated In  a  town  the  size  of  Rock  Hill, 
and  that  the  germ  for  this  tremendous  and 
wonderful  celebration  was  born  In  the  mind 
of  one  man  13  years  ago.  I  think  we  all 
know  that  the  creative  genius  behind  this 
idea  was  Mr.  Leon  Lowensteln.  whom  all  of 
you  know  as  the  president  of  the  Rock  Hill 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  of  this  city,  the 
cosponsor,  together  with  the  city  of  Rock 
Hill,  of  this  Christmas  party. 


To  me,  this  seems  to  symbolize  something 
more  than  Just  a  Christmas  party,  especially 
In  these  days  of  International  chaos  and 
political  mistrust  among  nations  generally. 
In  days  where — thank  God  not  in  South 
Carolina — we  hear  of  Industrial  unrest,  of 
bitter  class  struggles  In — mind  you — a  dan- 
gerous atomic  era,  of  other  disturbances  on 
the  ordinarily  calm  surfaces  of  American 
life.  All  these.  I  say  to  you.  are  somehow 
minimized  In  my  mind,  as  despite  their  po- 
tential explosive  jxjsslbllltles,  I  look  at  what 
ordnarlly  might  be  considered  as  only  a 
Christmas  party. 

As  the  Governor  of  this  great  State,  I 
realize  that  this  party  is  not  Just  a  Christmas 
party  but  Is  symbolic  of  a  great  effort  on 
the  part  of  a  splendid  American  Indtistrlal 
organization  to  display  a  magnanimity,  a 
humanness  toward  Its  neighbors,  employees 
particularly,  and  to  Industry  and  labor  gen- 
erally. To  me,  this  Christmas  party  symbol- 
izes the  most  forward  step  ever  taken  to 
assure  the  American  people  of  higher  stand- 
ards of  employee-employer  relationship,  and, 
despite  my  high  office,  I  am  proud  to  take 
my  hat  off  to  men  like  Mr.  Lowensteln,  Mr. 
Joslln,  and  other  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  sincerely  and  enthusiastically 
represent  the  company  and  city  that  are 
sponsoring  this  annual  party. 

When  I  look  around  on  this  grandstand 
and  see  such  men  as  Senator  Johnston,  Con- 
gressman Richards.  General  Dozier,  Mayor 
Carothers,  Mr.  Joslln,  and  other  leaders  In 
Industry  and  statesmanship  In  our  State  and 
country.  I  feel  a  Justifiable  pride  In  the 
knowledge  that  this  city  and  this  State  of 
ours  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  locale 
for  so  significant  and  beautiful  an  event. 

And  to  the  servicemen  who  have  Just 
paraded  on  toward  this  grandstand,  and 
who — I  understand — are  all  employees  of  this 
plant,  I  want  to  extend  the  sincere  welcome 
and  convey  the  appreciation  of  the  people 
of  this  great  State  for  the  role  they  played 
during  the  recent  global  confiict.  I  am  Just 
as  proud  to  see  you  back  In  your  home  town, 
back  at  your  prewar  positions,  ijs  are  the 
people  of  this  community  and  the  execu- 
tives of  this  plant. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  con- 
gratulating the  executives  of  the  Rock  Hill 
Printing  &  Finishing  Co.  and  all  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  constitute  Its 
personnel  and  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  for  having  made  this 
annual  Christmas  party  possible, 

I  thank  you. 


Tribute  to  Albert  Goldman,   Postmaster 
of  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  I  attended  a  testimonial  diniier 
to  Hon.  Albert  Goldman,  post»iaster' of 
New  York  City,  tendered  to  him  by  the 
Association  of  Postal  Supervisors. 

Mr.  President,  the  title  "A.  P.  O..  care 
Postmaster,  New  York,"  has  become  a 
legend  with  our  troops  all  over  the  world. 
Because  of  the  magnificent  performance 
of  the  postmaster  and  the  New  York  post 
oflBce,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 


Inserted  in  the  Record  a  greeting  and 
testimonial  to  him  by  the  postal  super- 
visors, a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  another  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  another  from  the  admiral  in 
charge  of  the  Coast  Guard,  as  well  as  the 
statement  which  I  made  at  the  dinner  on 
the  occasion  to  which  I  have  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TESTIMONIAL  TO  THE  HONORABLE  ALBERT  COLD- 
MAN.  POSTMASTER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T.,  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  THE  DINNER  TENDERED  TO  HIM 
BY  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  POSTAL  StJPERVISORS. 
BRANCH  100,  NEW  YORK,  N.  T.,  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS,  AT  THE  HOTEL  ASTOE,  ON  FEBRUARY 
9,    I94S 

Whereas  by  the  grace  of  Almighty  God,  the 
combined  might  of  military,  naval,  and  In- 
dustrial forces  of  the  United  States  and  her 
Allies  has  resulted  in  the  cessation  of  hostil- 
ities and  brought  World  War  II  to  a  victorious 
conclusion;  and 

Whereas  In  fighting  this  global  war.  the 
Honorable  Albert  Goldman,  as  postmaster 
of  the  New  York,  N.  Y..  post  office,  maintained 
a  highly  efficient  postal  service  despite  the 
many  difficulties  due  to  the  war,  taking  Into 
consideration  also  the  greatest  Increase  in 
quantity  of  mall  handled  and  postal  receipts 
In  the  history  of  the  New  York,  N.  Y.,  post 
office;  and 

Whereas  It  was  the  responsibility  of  Post- 
master Albert  Goldman  to  supervise  the 
handling  of  unprecedented  volumes  of  mail 
for  otu"  troops  overseas;  to  maintain  con- 
stant liaison,  much  of  which  was  of  a  highly 
secret  and  confidential  nature,  with  officers 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Post  Office  In- 
spection service,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, the  United  States  merchant 
marine,  the  District  Postal  Censorship,  the 
Foreign  Economic  Administration,  and  other 
Government  and  civil  agencies,  as  well  as  ar- 
ranging for  the  dispatch  of  International 
mails:  and 

Whereas  the  handling  of  the  mall  consti- 
tuted a  close  tie  between  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  military  personnel,  as 
vpell  as  witl  people  In  foreign  countries,  and 
BO  helped  considerably  to  maintain  the  high 
morale  of  our  fighting  forces;  and 

Whereas  Postmaster  Albert  Goldman  has 
shown  his  constant  interest  In  the  welfare 
of  the  employees  of  the  New  York  Post  Office, 
as  well  as  demonstrating  his  ability  as  a  civic 
leader  and  public  servant;    and 

Whsreas  Postmaster  Albert  Goldman  has 
displayed  exceptional  executive  and  organ- 
izational ability  marked  by  outstanding  lead- 
ership. Initiative,  resourcefulness,  untiring 
energy  and  fidelity  and  devotion  to  duty: 
Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  of  Postal 
Supervisors,  Branch  100,  New  York.  N.  Y., 
records  Its  appreciation  to  Hon.  Alt>ert  Gold- 
man, for  his  Interest  In  our  membership  and 
for  his  outstanding  meritorious  services  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  testimonial  be  suitably 
engrossed  and  presented  to  the  Honorable 
Albert    Goldman,   postmaster. 

John  J.  Gillen, 

President. 
Henrt  J.  Wegener, 
Recording  Secretary. 


GREETINGS 

The  Postal  Supervisors  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
cordially  welcome  the  official  family  of  the 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  the 
Honorable  Robert  E.  Hannegan;  the  Honor- 
able Jamf-  M.  Mead.  United  States  Senator, 
and  friend  of  postal  employees  everywhere; 
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of  COnfrrns:  reprMentatlTca  of  our 

;ounty.  and  munictpal  gOTemmenta; 

and  other  dtstingntahMl  gucsta; 

ptoyaaa;  HMmbera  and  friends;  to 

dlnnar  to  the  Honorable  Al- 

dman.  postmaster  of  New  York.  N.  Y.. 

(fflcJent  adnunlstratlon.  devoted  public 

and  abiding  civic  consctousneM  ara 

of  pride  and  admiration  to  bla  fel- 

ns  and  to  us.  hla  aMOCiates  of  the 

Yttrk  post  ofltcc. 

re  hnppy  to  have  you  witb  us.  and 
3u  will  Qnd  the  evening  a  most  en- 
one. 

John  J.  Gillin,  President. 


Wab  Dn»Arnm:NT. 
Washington.  December  21,  1945. 
Hon.  Afc.Er:T  Goldman. 

Po  it  master .  New  York.  S.  Y. 
Dbai  Ml.  Ooldm.^n:  You  now  have  success- 
fully (  isrharged  t^e  major  reaponatbllltles 
Involved  in  handling  the  unprceadantcd  vol- 
ume o :  mall  for  troops  overseas.  I  wish, 
therefc  re.  to  express  to  you  the  appreciation 
of  the  War  Department  f(^r  the  efflclent  and 
manner  In  which  this  task  was 
The  unstinting  aervlce  and 
•eoparitlon  mxtared  by  the  New  v  '  st 
UMl«r  yoxtt  diligent  and  cor.  is 

dlrectl  )n  was  of  Inestimable  value  In  main- 
taininf  high  morale  of  troops  overseas,  and 
you  IT  ly  feel  Justly  proud  of  this  notable 
contrltutlon  to  victory. 

The  devotion  of  your  supervisors  and  em- 
pkqrsei  to  the  postal  services  traditional 
Is  of  superior  service  has  been  note- 
worthy and  I  shall  be  pleased  If  you  will  con- 
vey to  them  the  appreciation  of  the  War 
Depart  neiit  for  their  assistance  In  making 
poaslbl  >  this  outstanding  accomplishment. 
;  llncerely  jours. 

Ronar  P.  PATTsascN. 

Secretary  of  War. 
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Thk  SarmrTAaT  or  thk  Navt. 

Washington.  January  14,  1949. 

GOU>.MAM. 

t  master.  Sew  York.  \.  Y. 
Dea«    Mb.    GOLDMAN :   Now    that    our 
Is  once   again  at   peace,  we  of   the 
have     the     opportunity     to     view 
vely  a  number  of  the  factors  which 
ted  so  greatly   to  our   final   victcry. 
:he  more  Important  factors  was  the 
or  mail  to  our  flghttBf  BMO  and  tbe 
effect  It  had  tn  —tntalning  a 
of  morale, 
generoua  and  willing  cooperation  as 
the  professional  counsel  given  by  tbe 
pc*t  office  proved  helpful  to  the 
expediting  the  handling  ut  mall  tcx 
overseas, 
th^efore.  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  you  and  the  employees  of  the 
Yilrk  Post  Office  the  Navy's  sincere  ap- 
oc  (or  a  Job— well  don*. 
4lncerely  yours, 

JAMKS   FOSRESTAL. 


UNrrxD  Statss  Coast  Guako. 
Washington.  D[C..  JaJiuary  7,  1948. 
LdEKT  Goldman. 
.itmaster.  Sew  York.  .V.  Y. 
Ma.  Oouqman:  Now  that  the  major 
of   tbe  distribution  of  tbe  mail   to 
metnbers  of  tbe   armed  forcea  has  been 
ed.  we  think  it  is  fitting  that  official 
<if  tbe  excellent  service  you  have  ren- 
tje  taken   by  the  United  States  Coast 


steady  flow  of  mail  tc  tbe  members  of 

Guard  was  always  a  vital  factor  In 

tenance  of  morale  and  consequently 

rlnnlng  of   tbe  war.     Tbe  unselfish 

ion  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  staff 

Onlted  States  post  office  in  New  York 

ributed  in  large  ma— w  to  that  end. 

guidance  and  CBthoslastlc  ;ead- 

our  post  office  may  well  feel  proud 

r  KTord  you  compiled. 


It  Is  hoped  that  you  will  convey  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  to 
all  the  supervisors  and  other  employees  of 
your  staff  for  a  war  service  discharged  with 
distinction. 

Sincerely  yours. 

J    F    PA«LrT. 

Admiral.  VSCG.  Commandant. 


SBBRXSS  or  RON.  J.%MKS  M.  itZAB  Of  NSW  TOSK. 

AT  POSTAL    sumvisoss    or    NXW    TOaK    AT 
mxucoafiAL  nuncn  dancx  jkhouod  to  al- 

■ZBT    GOLDMAN.    POSTMASTCa,    AT    TTU    BOTZL 
AJTOa. 

The  past  4  years  were  perhaps  the  most  try- 
ing »n  the  history  of  the  Republic.  We  re- 
cruited the  bipgest  Army  and  Navy  the  world 
has  ev«Tr  known  and  the  yriuth  of  cur  coun- 
try went  to  the  four  ctrner'^  'obe  The 
stn^in  placed  upon  the  pcf  ce  was  in 
keeping  with  the  monumental  task  of  de- 
fending cur  freedom. 

The  only  tie  that  bound  the  families  to 
their  loved  ones  was  th>  T'  -  ri  states  postal 
service      This  undertak  :r  Postmaster 

Al  Goldman  and  his  start  at  the  New  York 
Post  Office,  carried  out  the  tradition  for 
speedy  carriage  of  the  mails  under  any  and 
all  circumstances.  To  you.  Mr.  Postmaster, 
and  to  all  of  the  postal  workers  assembled 
here  th'-  - — '.nn.  I  wish  to  add  my  word  of 
ccngrn'  >  and  grateful  thanks  for  the 

splendid  Job  which  you  hive  accomplished. 
To  you  men  who  handled  the  millions  of 
pieces  of  mail  daily,  figures,  as  to  volume  of 
business,  become  a  matter  of  fact.  Neverthe- 
less, would  l)e  remiss  if  I  were  not  to  mention 
the  highlights  of  the  strain  placed  upon  the 
New  York  office 

The  peak  load  was  reached  last  fall  during 
.  the  period  September  15  to  November  15 
when  more  than  48,000,000  Christmas  parcels 
were  distributed  and  in  almost  3.000,C00 
sacks,  witb  each  sack  labeled  to  a  respective 
Army  unit  and  then  turned  over  to  the  Army 
for  dispatch  overseas. 

These  Christmas  parcels  carried  with  them 
the  love  and  affection  of  the  relatives  and 
friends  at  home  and  brought  the  Christmas 
spirit  to  the  front  lines  in  Europe.  In  the 
Pacific,  to  the  lonely  outposts  wherever  our 
gallant  men  were  daily  braving  the  dangers 
of  the  terrible  conflict. 

Last  Christmas,  as  In  each  preceding  year, 
that  took  our  men  from  their  firesides,  the 
United  States  Post  Office  Department  made 
it  Just  a  bit  easier  for  all  those  who  were 
sep.irated  from  home  and  country. 

Of  course.  In  addition  to  handling  Christ- 
mas packages  there  was  a  steady  stream  of 
Incoming  and  outgoing  mail  through  the 
New  York  Post  Oflke  that  welded  the  home 
front  to  the  battle  front— airmail  letters, 
ordinary  letters,  and  V-mail  letters.  The 
month  of  March  1945  the  average  number  of 
letters  distributed  daily  at  the  New  York 
Poet  Office  for  the  Army  overseas  was  nearly 
a.500.000  airmail  letters.  1.250,000  ordinary 
letters,  and  over  600,000  V-mail  letters.  This 
was  In  addition  to  250,000  parcels  and  more 
than  1.000  000  newspapers  and  other  prints 
which  were  being  handled  dally. 

The  incoming  business  to  be  bandied  like- 
wise was  tremendous  with  an  average  of 
over  1,500.000  pieces  being  received  at  New 
York  each  week  via  steamers;  500.000  airmail 
letters  every  day  via  Army  bombers,  and  pro- 
cessed V-mall  letters  avgraged  500,000  a  day. 

In  addition  to  all  pther  duties,  the  post- 
master at  New  York  had  the  responslblhty 
of  seeing  to  it  that  operating  supplies  were 
provided  for  the  APOs  within  the  district. 
Nor  must  we  forget  that  4,000  naval  pcst- 
offlce  imlts  located  on  warships,  large  and 
small,  and  tbe  naval  Installations  In  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  assigned  to  the  New 
York  Post  Office. 

Another  field  peculiar  to  the  function  of 
the  postal  service  during   the  war  was  tbe 


censorship  operations  handled  !n  the  Hew 
York  Post  Office  xuider  Postmaster  Goldman 
and.  of  course,  the  registration  of  aliens 
prior  to  our  entry  Into  the  war  and  the  alien 
registration  function  neceaasttated  after  our 
•Btry  Into  the  war  required  much  detailed 
work. 


The  Soatb  Holds  the  Balance  of  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

4.         or 


IN  THE  FEN.'VTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18  (leoislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  2«>.  1946 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«!ent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
and  thought-provoking  article  by  the 
Honorable  Thurman  Sen.sing.  director  of 
research  of  Jhe  Southern  States  Indus- 
trial Council,  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Rtcord, 
85  follows: 

Down  Socth 

(By  Thurman  Sensing,  director  of  research. 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.) 

TMl  SOITTH   HOLB6  THB  BALANCX  Or   POWEB 

The  successful  fight  Just  concluded  by  the 
Senators  of  the  Sjuth  against  the  passage  of 
a  bin  eetabllshing  a  permanent  FEPC  illus- 
trates most  dramatically  the  fa^t  that  the 
South  must  look  out  for  Its  own  Interests, 
that  no  one  else  will  do  It  for  them.  It  dem- 
onstrates beyond  question  that  the  South  Is 
a  region  with  problems  distinctively  Its  own 
and  that  these  problems  can  only  be  settled 
by  united  action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
the  South  and  their  representatives  In  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  would  appear  to  b« 
the  destiny  of  the  South  to  hold  tn  Its  hands 
the  responsibility  for  preserving  those  prin- 
ciples of  government  which  have  made  this 
country  great  and  have  brought  its  people 
the  highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Powerftil  and  well-or?aplzed 
forces  now  exist  in  this  country  cii  p- 

posed     to     these     time-honored  .    .-s. 

These  forces  have  studied  the  political  con- 
trol of  this  Nation  and  have  centered  their 
efforts  on  those  particular  spots  or  those  par- 
ticular groups  which  seem  to  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  elections  These  spots  have 
been  the  heavUy  populated  urban  areas  and 
these  groups  have  been  the  minorities  which 
can  be  Influenced  to  act  as  units.  This  meth- 
od has  worked  and  will  continue  to  work  un- 
less a  large  segment  of  our  general  popula- 
tion can  also  work  together  as  a  unit  in 
counteracting  it. 

The  method  referred  to.  however,  has  been 
predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  South 
as  a  region  always  votes  one  way  In  other 
words,  here  is  a  great  region  of  the  land  com- 
prising one-third  the  Nation  s  area  and  con- 
taining one- third  the  Nations  people  that 
can  be  counted  upon  to  throw  lu  entire 
strength  to  one  party  regardless  of  any  other 
considerations  Involved.  Therefore,  In  or- 
der to  control  this  party  and  accordingly  con- 
trol tbe  Nation,  all  these  forces  needed  to 
do  was  to  organize  their  followers  In  tha 
densely  populated  cities  and  among  tbe  mi- 
nority groups  outside  the  South  so  that  their 
vote  alone  would  enable  this  party  to  stay 
in  power.  This  gave  them  the  bidance  of 
power   and   cgntrol  of   the   party. 
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They  can  hold  the  balance  of  power  only 
so  long,  however,  as  the  South  permits  them 
lo  hold  it.  That  the  South  Itself  can  easily 
hold  the  balance  of  power  In  this  country 
should  be  readily  apparent  to  any  thinking 
person.  The  marginal  balance  of  power  cut- 
side  the  South  Is  a  very  slender  one  indeed 
and  should  the  South  at  any  time  decide  to 
thiow  Its  strength  against  this  slender  mar- 
gin, it  can  very  quickly  "upset  the  apple 
cart." 

This  brings  us  right  back  to  the  success- 
ful fight  of  the  Southern  Senators  against 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  FEPC. 
This  battle  was  not  fought  upon  party  lines. 
The  measure  was  Introduced  by  a  Democratic 
Senator  outside  the  South  and  yet  Its  pas- 
sage was  defeated  by  a  group  of  Democratic 
Senates  within  the  South.  It  was  defeated 
because  these  Senators  could  see  that  the 
attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  FEPC  was 
simply  part  of  the  larger  scheme  of  those 
who  thought  they  held  the  balance  of  power 
to  undermine  the  principles  on  which  this 
Government  was  founded,  to  replace  Individ- 
ual freedom  with  bureaucracy,  to  supplant 
constitutional  democracy  with  State  social- 
ism or  communism.  It  was  defeated  because 
these  Southern  Senators  were  statesmen  be- 
fore they  were  politicians,  because  they  placed 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation  above  the  welfare 
of  their  party. 

Not  without  reason  has  It  been  said  many 
times  lately  that  the  South  represents  the 
greatest  remaining  stronghold  of  true  Amer- 
icanism In  this  land.  It  will  be  to  the  eternal 
credit  of  the  South  if  its  people  and  their 
representatives  in  Congress  shall  use  their 
unquestionable  balance  of  power  to  retain  for 
the  whole  Nation  those  things  for  which 
so  many  of  cur  people  have  fought  and  died 
throughout  our  history — the  American  way 
of  life. 


The  Senate  defeated  the  project  when  it  was 
presented  in  treaty  form  in  1934.  The  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  ended  House  hearings  on  a  re- 
vised agreement  and  the  Seventy-eighth  Con- 
gress defeated  it  when  It  appeared  as  an 
amendment  to  the  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

The  project  has  been  backed  by  Presidents 
Coolldge,  Hoover,  and  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman  has  termed  it  "one  of  the  great  proj- 
ects of  the  world." 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or    NORTH    D.^KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18  {legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle entitled  'Hearing.s  Open  on  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Project,"  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  today. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ns  follows: 

hi:arikcs  open  on  st.  lawrence  seawat 

PROJECT 

A  Senate  Foreign  Relations  subcommittee 
<oday  starts  hearings  on  the  controversial 
Untied  States-Canadian  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
nnd  power  agreement  which  the  Government 
estimates  would  cost  this  Nation  about  200 
million  dollars 

The  project,  advocated  by  four  Presidents, 
has  the  support  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  who  has  been  called  to  testify. 
It  is  opposed  bv  the  railroads  and  public  utili- 
ties on  grounds  that  It  would  hurt  private 
business. 

The  agreement  negotiated  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  before  Pearl  Harbor,  would 
oi)en  2,700  miles  of  Inland  waterways  and  the 
heart  of  the  continent  to  oceangoing  ships. 
It  calls  for  a  channel  depth  of  at  least  27  feet 
from  the  coast  to  Duluth.  Minn.,  and  dredging 
of  abcut  258  miles.  It  will  provide  more  elec- 
tric power  than  the  entire  TVA  system. 


The  FEPC 


EXTENSION  .OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OS'  SOtTTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excellent 
editorial  entitled  "A  Service  by  Senators 
From  the  South  to  All  the  People."  The 
editorial  was  written  by  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SERVICE  BY  SENATORS  FROM  THE  SOUTH  TO  ALL 
THE    PEOPLE 

(By  Roger  C.  Peace) 

In  a  world  Just  emerging  from  5  years  of 
savage  and  brutal  warfare — In  a  counfry,  the 
United  States,  where  great  decisions  are  to 
be  made  concerning  the  peace  of  the  world — 
It  seems  a  shame  that  the  whole  business  of 
the  United  States  Senate  should  be  stale- 
mated for  better  than  3  weeks  to  discuss  a 
bill  known  as  the  Fair  Employment  Practice 
Act. 

Yet  that  has  taken  place  and  the  public 
has  wondered  why.  Unfortunately,  too  few 
people  except  those  directly  interested 
have  troubled  to  inform  themselves  about 
this  strange  manifestation  of  democracy. 
Tlie  Issues  have  been  so  confused  that  very 
little  information  about  the  vital  phases  of 
the  bill  have  been  disseminated. 

Outwardly  it  has  been  made  to  appear  that 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
Intent  upon  giving  all  persons  in  the  United 
States  an  equality  of  opportunity  In  the  mat- 
ter of  employment:  that  a  handful  of  reac- 
tionary southern  Senators,  hopelessly  out- 
classed In  voting  power,  have  engaged  In  a 
filibuster  to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  bill;  that 
the  only  way  to  stop  them  was  to  invoke 
cloture,  which  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  the 
majority  was  unable  to  summon.  There  Is 
much  more  to  the  case  than  that. 

To  understand  the  law,  the  philosophy,  and 
the  politics  behind  the  FEPC  should  cause 
intelligent  Americans  to  be  everlastingly 
grateful  to  the  southern  Senators  who  have 
set  up  a  barrier  against  this  heinous  legis- 
lation. For  although  the  legislation  Is  aimed 
directly  at  the  South,  Its  enactment  would 
cause  chaos  and  Injustice  throughout  the 
land  that  would  resound  for  generations. 

The  FEPC  was  set  up  by  President  Roose- 
velt in  the  early  months  of  the  war  In  re- 
sponse to  pleas  of  pressure  groups  that  cer- 
tain minorities — notably  Negroes,  Jews,  and 
Mexicans — were  being  denied  Jobs  in  war  in- 
dustries. The  theory  behind  this  Executive 
order  (it  never  had  legislative  sanction,  nor 
required  It)  was  that  the  sinews  of  all  our 
people  were  needed  to  bring  the  war  to  the 
earliest  possible  conclusion.  But.  as  so  often 
happens,  it  was  an  entering  wedge  that  the 
minority  groups  were  hell-bent  to  preserve 
when  the  war  ended. 


The  administration  of  the  FEPC  under 
Executive  order  was  not  notable.  For  one 
thing,  more  than  50  percent  of  Its  employees 
were  Negroes,  although  only  9  percent  of  our 
population  is  colored.  Nor  did  the  expe- 
rience disclose  widespread  discrimination 
evils  in  the  South,  even  though  that  was  the 
main  purpose.  Only  10  percent  of  the  cases 
examined  originated  in  the  South. 

Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia,  was  the  first 
to  call  national  attention  to  the  maladmin- 
istration of  the  Commission  when  he  sought 
to  eliminate  all  funds  for  its  support.  That 
was  before  the  end  of  the  war.  He  did  not 
entirely  succeed,  but  a  series  of  compromises 
resulted  in  whittling  appropriations  to  a 
minimum. 

The  pressure  groups  got  busy  when  Con- 
gress reconvened  and  had  some  bright  boy 
polish  up  a  piece  of  legislation  to  be  known 
as  Senate  bill  101.  With  the  support  of  the 
Republican  National  Convention  endorsing  a 
permanent  FEPC,  this  bill  was  thrown  into 
the  hopper  and  Is  the  cause  of  the  present 
uproar. 

In  the  meanwhile,  during  the  past  2  years, 
the  pressure  groups  have  gone  into  20  States 
and  tried  to  have  enacted  fair  employment 
bills.  Of  course,  none  of  these  States  were 
In  the  South,  because  they  did  not  believe 
they  had  a  chance  here.  They  were  all  Ir  the 
North  and  West.  And  with  what  results? 
Eighteen  States  turned  them  down.  Only 
two — New  Ycrk  and  New  Jersey — produced 
any  kind  of  fair-employment  legislation, 
both  of  which  measures  are  as  milquetoast 
compared  to  the  severe  bill  Introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

So  the  pressure  groups  have  come  knocking 
at  the  door  of  Congress,  asking  it  to  pass 
legislation  that  Is  nauseating  and  distaste- 
ful to  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  if  their  own  SVte  legislatures  are 
representative. 

The  leading  sponsor  of  the  bill  it.  Senator 
Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  an  able  and 
idealistic  legislator.  HlmseK  of  Spanish  de- 
scent, a  large  number  of  the  people  of  his 
State  are  American  citizens  if  Mexican  line- 
age. He  is  vehement  "hat  many  of  them 
should  be  denied  employi»*ent  becatise  ol 
that  ancestry.  The  -vay  to  cure  that  situa- 
tion, if  it  can  be  cured,  is  by  the  people  of 
New  Mexico.  Yet  when  a  bill  to  that  effect 
was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  the 
State,  it  died  in  committee.  Evidently  the 
proponents  could  not  muster  enough 
strength  to  have  it  brought  to  the  floor. 

And  so  with  most  of  the  other  State*  where 
such  legislation  has  Leen  tried.  There  has 
been  no  Indication  whatever  that  the  Amer- 
ican people,  other  than  the  minority  groups 
that  maintain  active  and  aggressive  lobbies 
in  Washington,  have  made  any  outcry  for 
laws  to  outlaw  discrimination  in  the  matter 
of  employment.  Of  course,  fair  and  InteUl- 
gent  people  deplore  condition:  where  men 
and  women  are  denied  Jobs  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin,  the  origin  of  their  race, 
or  the  kind  of  religion  they  practice.  They 
acknowledge,  however,  that  the  millennium, 
wherein  such  will  not  exist,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  the  force  of  legislation. 

It  Is  unfortunate  but  true  that  in  national 
politics  the  Negro  holds  approximately  the 
balance  of  power.  In  such  States  as  New 
Ycrk.  New  Jersey.  Illinois,  and  Michigan, 
the  Negro's  vote  is  numerically  small,  but 
as  a  bloc  it  is  often  the  dividing  point  be- 
tween success  and  failure  for  the  major  par- 
ties. Hence  the  competition  between  leaders 
of  the  parties  to  outdo  each  other  In  the 
wooing  of  the  colored  vote.  That  Is  why  the 
Negro  exercises  such  a  tremendous  political 
power  outside  the  South.  That  Is  why  the 
Negro  associations,  aided  and  abetted  by 
other  minorities  that  wield  similar  political 
strength,  are  able  to  get  such  legislation  »as 
the  proposed  FEPC  before  Congress.  That 
is  one  salient  reason  why  Senators  from 
sections  outside  tbe  South,  both  Democrats 
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RJepubllcans.  fall  all  orer  each  other  try- 
get  the  bill  passed. 

politicians  of  these  other  sections  have 

fdrgotten  that  President  Roosevelt  could 

)een  reelected  last  time  If  he  had  not 

a   single    electoral    vote    from    the 

To  them  the  South  Is  no  longer  a 

power,   not  even   to   the   northern 

although    the    South    held    the 

Party    together    for    more    than 

Without  the  South  the  party  would 

jone  with  the  wind  a  long  time  ago. 

when   Negro  associations  come   to 

with  legislation  such  as  S    101.  hoping 

M  and  humble  the  white  man  of 

Situth.  the  northern  Democrats  and  Re- 

( una  rise  up  almost  solidly  to  do  their 

hoping  It  will  help  them  and  their 

n  the  North,  meanwhile  reposing  in  the 

that   the  South  doesn't  amount  to  a 

s  dam,  politically  anyhow 

when  a  group  of  southern  Senators 
stop  this  outrageous  maneuver  by  tak- 
antage  of  unlimited  debate,  the  pro- 
shout    persecution    and    make    an 
to  Invoke  cloture.     It  Is  only  natural 
soiithern  Senators  should  take  advantage 
parliamentary  device  that  is  to  their 
;e.     Senator    Chavsz    tried    It    first 
M  aprting  the  bill  on  the  Senate  wlth- 
vance  notice.     The  southerners  were 
on  the  irljiger,  moving  to  correct  the 
as  of  January  17      Technically  there 
no  debate  on  the  FEPC.  but  a  daily 
ion  of  the  Journal.     In  that  way  the 
have      circiim  vented      cloture 
\3  Just  another  name  for  the  limitation 
te      Senator  McKxixab,  the  President 
nate.  ruled  that  a  petituni  for  cloture 
of  order  because  there  was  no  pend- 
ion   before  the  body, 
it  ta.  of  course,  a   filibuster  and 
generally  speaking  there  is  much  to 
:  against  that  practice,  no  recouraa  was 
the  si^uthern  Senators  unless  they  were 
to  have  rammed  down  their  throats 
r  "force  bill  "  of  the  type  that  came 
luring  the  dajrs  of  recoii*truction. 
e  press  reports  of  this  legislative  bat- 
little  attentirn  has  been  given  the  ele- 
of   the   bill    Itself.     It    has   a   sweet- 
ig  title.  "Fair  Employment  Practice." 
what  Is  involved  in  the  act?     Not 
;o  extravagant  statement  on  any  occa- 
1  enator  CtTor  Horr.  of  North  Carolina, 
rendered  perhaps  the  best   summary  of 
legislation.     This  is  his  analysis 
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priiposed 


It  denies  to  any  person  who  employs 
as  six  people  the  right  to  select  his 
own  eknployees.  (That  Is.  he  must  select 
them  pvlthout  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
llty  of  origin,  or  ancestry). 
d.  It  prevents  him  from  discharging 
tn  MBbloyee  If  he  Is  not  satisfactory.  (In 
othar  '  rords.  he  cannot  discharge  them  for 
any  of  the  above  reasons  ) 
Thirii.  It  sets  up  a  commission  of  five  In 
n  to  have  charge  of  the  employers 
Nation.  Individuals  and  corporations. 
It  provides  this  Commission  with 
of  Investigators  to  send  over  the 
to  work  up  charges  against  employers 
complaints. 
It  gives  these  Investigators  the  right 
a  person's  place  of  business  and 
his  books  and  papers  without  pro- 
any  court.  In  an  effort  to  get  evl- 
ipon  which  to  bring  charge*  against 
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tn  m 


It    forces   a    man    to   give   evidence 
himself,  depriving  him  of  his  con- 
rlghta. 

It    provides    for    an    examiner   to 

and   send    the    record   off  to 

n  where  a  decision  can  be  rendered 

blm  In  absentia. 

It  daniw  htm  any  right  of  appeal 

of  tact  afMast  him. 
It  denies  him  a  trial  of  his  case  by  a 
before  a  Judge  of  any  court. 
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Tenth.  The  Commission  can  order  the  em- 
ployer to  hire  anybody  that  It  names  and 
make  him  pay  back  wages  for  having  refused 
to  hire  him  In  the  first  place,  and  It  can 
assess  fines  and  penalties  against  the  em- 
ployer and  have  him  placed  in  Jail  If  he  re- 
fuses to  obey  orders. 

Eleventh.  It  can  have  the  employer  brought 
Into  the  United  States  circuit  court,  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  his  home  and  place  of 
.business,  to  have  Its  orders  put  into  effect, 
and  when  he  gets  there,  the  court  cannot 
overrule  the  Commission's  findings  if  there  is 
any  evidence  to  support  them,  however  flimsy 
the  court  may  find  the  evidence  to  be. 

Twelfth.  It  provides  a  fine  of  tS.CKO  and  1 
year  In  prison  for  any  person  who  hinders  or 
Interferes  wit*i  the  Commission  or  any  of  Its 
agencies  in  any  of  its  works. 

These  are  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
bill.  and.  reading  them,  everyone  should  ap- 
plaud the  heroic  stand  the  Southern  Sena- 
tors have  made  against  letting  this  kind  of 
legislation  become  the  law  of  the  land.  Even 
some  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  bill  Is  too  severe  and  should 
be  amended.  But  they  could  of  course  give 
no  guaranty  that  their  colleagues  would  be 
of  such  like  mind  as  to  give  majority  consent. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  bill  has  been 
renamed.  "Unfair  Employment  Practice  Com- 
mission." by  some  who  see  the  truth  that  It  Is 
the  very  opposite  of  what  It  purports  to  be. 


Lincoln 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NOBTH   DAKOT.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18  (legislatire  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Lincoln."  published  in  the  Bis- 
marck (N.  Dak.)  Leader  of  February  14. 
1946.  I  call  the  editorial  particularly  to 
the  attention  of  the  Republicans  on  this 
side  of  the  Chamber.  The  newspaper  in 
which  the  editorial  was  printed  is  a  co- 
operative newspaper  owned  by  approxi- 
mately 400  farmers  in  North  Dakota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a;;  follows: 

LINCOLM 

This  week  was  the  birthday  of  the  Great 
Xinuncipator,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Abe  was  a 
man  of  the  common  people.  Yet  no  man  In 
our  history  was  more  maligned  and  perse- 
cuted than  was  be.  One  has  but  to  look 
through  the  press  of  his  day  in  the  archives 
at  the  National  Capital  to  learn  that  which 
history  does  not  teach.  He  was  attacked 
alJie  by  the  arrogant  indtistrlal  class  of  the 
North  as  well  as  the  blave-bolding  aristocracy 
of  the  Soutn.  There  was  no  Uason  and 
Dixon's  line  when  wealth  was  concerned. 
Neither  was  there  any  line  drawn  when  the 
ao-called  Cliveden  set  of  England  conspired 
with  the  Nazis  of  Germany  at  Munich. 

Yet  Lliicoln  was  of  the  common  people. 
He  understood  them  and  they  understood 
him.  During  all  the  disappointmenu  and 
diMllusionment  of  the  Civil  War.  he  remained 
grounded  in  his  implicit  faith  in  the  common 
man.  Had  he  lived  tb«n  would  not  have 
been  the  carpet baggva  and  the  crimes  com- 
mitted on  the  South  by  the  Reconstruction- 
teu  of  hia  o?rn  party.  The  NaUon  today  la 
atUl  paying  the  price  of  that  travesty  on  Jus- 
tice forced  upon  the  South  by  those  who  only 


saw  tn  victory  an  opportunity  for  loot  and 
pillage. 

There  Is  a  great  lesson  In  that  period  of  ou- 
hlstory  as  it  applies  to  conditions  of  today  If 
we  will  but  read  history. 

There  Is  also  a  lesson  for  the  Republican 
Party  of  today  if  this  party  Is  to  continuj 
to  live  and  exert  an  Influence  upon  the  Na- 
tion. This  week  the  Republican  Party  holds 
Its  Lincoln  Day  programs.  Would  that  ths 
leaders  of  the  party  would  spend  a  few  boius 
reading  the  speeches  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Great  Emancipator.  For  the  Republican 
Party  was  born  of  the  common  people  and  it 
will  again  attain  leadership  In  the  Natlo;i 
only  if  it  is  returned  to  the  common  people. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  UONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18  (leQialative  day  ot 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  discussion  on  the  British 
loan  participated  in  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  Johnson  1.  Mr.  Sterling 
Fisher,  and  myself.  The  proceedings 
were  under  the  auspices  of  the  NBC  net- 
work broadcast  on  Our  Foreitjn  Policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Subject:  The  British  Loan:  II. 

Participants: 

1    Senator  BtrrroN  K.  W  '>.  at. 

Of  Montana,  clialrmau  of  m- 

merce   Committee. 

2.  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  Democrat, 
of  Colorado,  member  of  the  Finance  and  In- 
terstate Commerce  Committees. 

3.  Sterling  Fisher,  director  of  the  NBC 
University  of  the  Air. 

Annocnckx.  Here  are  headlines  from  Capi- 
tol Hill  in  Washington: 

Senator  Whexleb  says  some  State  Depart- 
ment officials  seem  to  be  more  interested  in 
welfare  of  other  countries  than  in  welfare 
of  the  United  States:  claims  proposed  British 
loan  should  be  considered  a  gift,  not  a  loan; 
says  If  vote  were  taken  in  Congress  today, 
loan  would  be  defeated. 

Senator  Johnson  advocates  financing  loan 
to  Britain  through  private  sources  In  Amer- 
ica: says  proposed  British  loan  would  be 
precedent  for  applications  for  loans  from 
other  countries,  which  our  Government  cculd 
not  deny. 

Anhounco.  This  U  the  flfty-tblrd  In  a 
series  of  broadcasu  entitled  "Our  Foreign 
Policy."  presented  by  the  NBC  University  of 
the  Air.  This  time,  in  response  to  a  request 
and  tn  accordance  with  our  practice  of  pre- 
senting both  aides  of  controversial  questions, 
we  present  a  discussion  of  the  Briii&h  loan 
by  Senator  Buxton  K.  Wheelxx.  of  Montana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce 
Committee,  and  Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson. 
of  Colorado,  a  member  of  the  Finance  and 
Military  Affairs  C(r  ng  Fisher 

director  of  the  NBc  ae  Air,  will 

be  chairman  of  the  discussion.    Mr.  Fuher,  '' 

Mr  Fniua.  Five  weeks  ago.  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Fred  Vinson  and  Under  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  Dean  Achesou  presented  the 
case  for  the  proposed  loan  to  Great  Britain 
on  this  program.  Since  this  is  a  contro- 
versial Issue,  we  fcre  glad  at  this  time  to  pre- 
sent the  views  of  two  United  States  Senators 
who  oppose  the  BritUh  loan.  On  that  previ- 
ous broadcast,  we  brought  tip  the  principle 
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arguments  against  the  loan,  for  Mr.  Vinson 
and  Mr.  Acheson  to  answer.  This  time  we 
shall  reverse  the  procedure,  and  bring  up  the 
principal  arguments  for  the  loan,  lor  Sena- 
tors V.  HEELER  and  Johnfon  to  answer 

But  before  we  get  Into  that,  let's  restate  the 
terms  of  the  loan  agreement  itself.  Last  De- 
cember, after  prolonged  negotiations,  Ameri- 
can and  British  officials  reached  agreement 
on  a  proposal  Involving  the  settlement  of 
Britain's  lend-lease  for  the  sum  of  $650,000.- 
COO,  and  a  loan  or  line  of  credit  to  Great 
Britain  of  f3,750.CGO.0CO— making  a  total  of 
e4.4C0.0:0.O0O.  The  British  agree  to  pay  back 
this  amount  plus  2  percent  Interest,  over  a 
HC-year  period  starting  5  years  from  now.  The 
loan  is  supposed  to  help  Britain  restore  her 
commerce  ar.d  industry  to  peacetime  levels. 
In  return,  the  British  agree  to  lower  trade 
barriers  In  the  areas  tliey  control,  in  the  In- 
terests of  increased  world  trade.  Is  that  a  fglr 
tummary  of  the  agreement  we  are  discussing. 
Senator  Wheeleh? 

S'nator  Wheeleh.  There  are  several  points 
thP.t  are  open  to  question,  as  you  have  stated 
them.  Mr.  Fisher.  On  this  matter  of  the  in- 
terest rate — the  British  themselves  have 
stated  that  the  rate  is  only  1.8  percent.  That 
takss  into  consideration  that  the  loan  will  be 
free  of  Interest  for  the  first  5  years.  And  the 
interest  rate  could  average  as  low  as  1  62 
percent.  11  the  British  were  to  draw  the  full 
amfunt  of  the  lean  Immediately  after  Its 
passage 

Mr.  Fisher.  You'd  like  to  see  our  officials 
get  together  with  the  British  on  this  point? 

S;nator  A'heeier.  Yes:  and  there  Is  an- 
other aspect  of  this  Interest  rate  that  we 
should  not  overlcok.  Under  the  proposal, 
England  will  begin  to  pay  Interest  at  2  per- 
cent, but  onlv  if  she  Is  able  to  do  so.  We 
have  agreed  that  if  British  gold  reserves  are 
low.  If  the  conditions  of  International  ex- 
change are  bad.  and  if  British  Income  from 
foreign  trrde  Is  below  certain  standards,  the 
Interest  payment  will  not  merely  be  deferred 
or  postponed,  but  will  be  forgiven,  wiped  off 
the  bocks.  How  would  American  veterans 
like  to  borrow  money  for  homes,  for  farms, 
for  businesses,  at  such  rates? 

S?nator  Jchnso.n  I  have  a  gocxl  many  let- 
ters from  veterans,  and  this  is  what  they  say: 
"In  the  GI  bill  of  riphts  you  charge  veterans 
4  percent.  Then  you  lean  money  to  Britain 
at  2  percent  or  less.  Why  not  treat  the 
American  veterans  as  well  as  you  treat  the 
British?" 

Mr  FicHER  The  veterans  have  a  good  point 
there.  Senator  Johnson. 

S?nator  Johnson.  In  presenting  the  pro- 
posal fcr  a  British  loan,  the  State  Department 
and  the  Treasury  have  not  been  frank  with 
the  Congress  r.nd  the  ccuntry.  Mr.  Vinson 
makes  the  bold  statement  that  the  British 
loan  "is  in  no  way  a  precedent  for  other 
loans."  and  yet  every  American  schoolboy 
thould  know  that  almost  every  European  and 
Asiatic  nation  wants  a  similar  loan,  and  that 
the  British  loan  will,  and  must,  set  the  pat- 
tern for  all  of  these  loans.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  our  State  and  Treasury  officials  who  are 
new  planning  huge  loans  to  all  the  world  are 
using  the  British  loan  to  start  an  avalanche 
of  foreign  loans.  It  is  the  foot  In  the  door, 
the  camel's  nose  In  the  tent.  Tlie  British 
loan  is  indeed  a  precedent,  a  mighty  bad 
precedent. 

Mr.  Fisher  On  that  point,  the  argument 
was  made  in  the  other  broadcast  that  the 
British  are  in  a  unique  position  with  regard 
to  world  trade.  That  is,  their  world  trade  is 
much  more  important  than  that  of  Russia, 
France,  or  any  of  the  other  countries,  and  so 
the  British  loan  would  not  be  a  precedent  for 
other  large  loans.  Senator  Wheeler,  would 
you  comment  on  that? 

Senator  Wheeler.  Of  course,  I  appreciate 
that  the  world  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  very 
important,  but  I  don't  think  for  one  moment 
that  a  loan  of  $3,000,000,000  or  $4,000,003,000 
is  necessarily  going  to  put  Britain  on  a  sound 
economic  basis. 


Senator  Johnson.  I  don't  know  what  the 
balance  of  trade  running  against  Britain  Is 
at  the  present  time,  but  I  imagine  that  what 
Britain  needs  is  an  injection  into  her  econ- 
omy of  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year  from 
now  on. 

Mr.  F:SHER.  But  I  take  It,  Senator  John- 
son, that  you  don't  advocate  such  an  injec- 
tion. 

Senator  Johnson.  Not  out  of  our  Treas- 
ury; no.  Britain's  problem  is  chronic. 
Loans  are  adapted  to  overcoming  temporary 
difficulty,  but  here  you  are  dealing  with  a 
fundamental  problem  which  vull  last  as  long 
as  there  Is  an  England  and  may  even  grew 
worse.  The  new  techniques  of  trading  and 
banking  have  left  Britain  high  and  dry. 

Mr.  Fisheh.  How  would  you  handle  appli- 
cations for  loans  such  as  the  British  have 
made? 

Senator  Johnson.  Applications  for  loans 
from  all  nations  should  be  considered  by  us 
at  one  time.  To  grant  a  loan  to  one  nation 
and  deny  It  to  another  is  very  serious  busi- 
ness which  would  Involve  us  in  a  bitter 
International  crisis.  We  would  deserve  to 
be  universally  despised  If  we  played  favor- 
ites. This  would  lead  to  International  jeal- 
ousy, and  eventually  to  war.  Senator 
Wheeler,  isn't  there  something  in  the  argu- 
ment that  Congress  ought  to  have  the  whole 
picture  of  what  all  the  nations  are  going  to 
want,  so  that  we  might  consider  it  at  one 
time? 

Senator  Wheeler.  Yes.  When  I  was  In 
Europe  recently,  not  only  were  the  British 
saylnt;  that  they  had  to  have  a  lean,  but 
France.  Italy.  Greece.  Turkey — almest  every 
country  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia — indicated  they  would  insist  upon  a 
loan  in  order,  as  they  say,  to  build  up  world 
trade  and  to  free  the  economy  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  there  are  the  South  American 
countries  to  be  considered  as  well. 

Senator  Johnecn.  We  are  asked  to  loan 
Sex;ialist  Britain  $4  000.000.000.  and  national- 
istic China  $2,000,000,000.  and  Socialist-Com- 
munist France  two  and  a  half  billion,  plus 
on^to  six  billion  for  Communist  Russia — a 
grand  total  of  10  to  15  billion  to  finance  na- 
tions that  publicly  and  officially  denounce 
capitalism.  The  free-enterprise  system  of 
America  is  In  open  conflict  with  the  closed 
and  controlled  economies  of  Europe.  They 
are  the  bitter  trade  rivals  of  this  capitalistic 
democracy 

Mr.  Fisher,  ^ut.  Senator,  don't  we  need  our 
trade  with  the  British?  She  was  our  best 
overseas  customer  before  the  war. 

Senator  Johnson.  They'll  trade  with  us 
anyhow  if  we  have  what  they  want  and  they 
have  what  we  require.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment or  charity  in  business.  Let's  take  a  look 
at  Russia.  In  a  recent  speech  Marshal  Stalin 
condemned  capitalism  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
but  he  did  not  condemn  American  capital. 
He  would  like  to  borrow  all  of  it  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on.  That  would  weaken  us  and 
strengthen  communism.  Also  Britain  wants 
our  capital  to  aid  her  in  her  conversion  to 
socialism.  Why  this  capitalistic  democracy 
deliberately  should  cut  Its  own  throat  to  pro- 
mote antagonistic  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems is  beyond  me. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Is  it  possible  that  loaning  this 
money — in  the  case  of  Britain,  at  least — 
might  strengthen  free  enterprise  in  England, 
by  enabling  it  to  survive?  That  argument 
has  been  set  forth.  Senator  Wheeler,  what 
about  that? 

Senator  Wheeler.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
reason  we  should  make  this  loan  to  Britain 
Is  that  if  we  do  not  make  it,  the  British  Em- 
pire will  collapse,  and  If  the  British  Empire 
collapses,  then  Russia  vill  take  over  the 
whole  show.  That  is,  Russia  will  take  not 
only  all  of  Europe,  but  all  of  Asia.  At  least, 
that  argument  Is  being  advanced  by  some 
p>eople  as  a  reason  for  the  loan.  There  may 
be  something  In  It,  but  frankly  I  don't  believe 
that  the  loan  that  we  are  asked  to  make,  of 
nearly  $4,000,000,000,  is  going  to  save  the  situ- 


ation if  it  Is  that  bad.  If  that  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  loan,  then  immediately  we  will  be  get- 
ting deeper  and  deeper  into  the  European  and 
Asiatic  conflict  between  Russia  and  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  And  let  me  add  this:  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  In  favor  of  keeping  the 
people  of  India  or  the  people  In  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  or  .n  Hong  Kong  in  subjection, 
and  they  are  not  In  favor  of  putting  up 
money  so  that  a  few  people  In  Europe  can 
control  those  countries  I  don't  believe 
American  blood  was  sacrificed  to  save  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Dutch  Empire  in  the 
Far  East  and  In  the  South  Pacific;  Is  that 
what  we  went  to  war  for? 

Mr.  Fisheh.  Senator  Wheeler,  how  can 
Britr.in  get  back  on  her  feet  without  some 
help  from  the  outside?  After  all,  her  econ- 
omy is  pretty  badly  shot  after  6  years  of  war. 
Senator  Wheelfr.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  England  is  the  same  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  that  is  for  everybody  to  tighten  their 
bells  and  get  down  to  work  and  produce  more 
goods.  We  are  not  going  to  accomplish  ihat 
by  leaning  people  money— the  people  of 
England,  or  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
or  the  people  of  the  world.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  <act  that  Britain's  debt  to  us  from 
the  first  war  was  nearly  $6,003,000,000; 
lend-lease  goods  and  services  already  shipped, 
now  proposed  to  be  forgiven,  amount  to  about 
$25.000  000,000;  lean  fcr  the  payment  of  new 
lend-lease  items.  650  million;  the  prepcscd 
line  of  ciedlt  extending  for  55  years,  3  billion 
750  million;  plus  ships  and  destroyers  and 
other  items  which  v?e  earlier  transferred,  of 
which  we  don't  know  the  value — a  total  cf 
perhaps  as  much  as  835.000.000,000.  That  is 
what  we  have  given  and  are  to  give  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Fishfk.  Of  course,  the  British  have 
contributed  a  lot  to  our  common  war  effort. 
Britain's  cities  have  been  devastated;  and  her 
exports  are  down  to  about  30  percent  of  what 
they  were  before  the  war. 

Senator  Wheeler.  That's  right.  But  there 
is  a  limit  beyond  which  the  United  States 
can't  go.  We  are  talking  about  Britain, 
but  we  had  better  think  about  the  United 
States  of  America  As  a  result  of  this  war. 
we  have  a  debt  of  close  to  $300,000,000,0:0. 
Can  we  afford  to  continue  to  loan  to  Great 
Britain  and  every  country  that  asks  for  it? 
What  right  Las  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  give  money  to  some  foreign  country? 
After  all,  this  country  was  not  set  up  as  en  In- 
ternational banking  enterprise. 

Mr.  Fisheh.  On  that  matter  of  lend-lease, 
which  is  the  major  part  of  your  $35,003,000,000 
figure.  Senator  Wheeleh,  it  has  been  argued 
very  eflen  that  in  giving  lend-lease  we  v.'cre 
saving  American  lives.  Mr.  Acheson  said. 
"We  didn't  charge  the  British  for  the  bombs 
the  RAF  dropped  on  Berlin,  and  they  didn't 
charge  us  air  mail  for  delivery." 

Senator  Wheeler.  I  saw  the  statement. 
But  the  record  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate 
when  lend-lease  was  being  considered  didn't 
mention  that.  Then  everybody  said  that 
lend-lease  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Uj 
out  of  war  and  that  it  was  being  loaned  and 
not  given.  If  we  forgive  the  lend-lease  that 
wc  sent  to  Great  Britain,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  forgive  the  lend-lease  that  we  gave 
to  Russia  and  to  every  other  country. 

Senator  Johnson.  Lend-lease  cost  our  tax- 
payers $46,000,000,000,  but  If  it  has  saved 
American  lives,  it  has  fulfilled  a  noble  mis- 
sion and  is  money  well  spent.  Britain  got 
the  lion's  share  of  this  gratuity.  Under  it 
we  gave  Britain  every  conceivable  kind  of 
merchandise,  ranging  from  sewing  needles  to 
locomotive  engines.  The  bulk  cf  these  goods 
had  no  direct  connection  with  the  war.  From 
us  these  civilian  goods  were  a  gift,  but  the 
British  Government  sold  some  of  them  to  the 
British  people  at  full  market  value  and  put 
the  proceeds  In  her  treasury.  That  helped 
her  ta::payers.  New,  thanks  to  our  lend- 
lease    program,    the    per-capita    savings    of 
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British  citizen*  during  the  war  years  are  the 

t  In  British  history. 
Baluitor  Whkzloi.  In  other  words,  we  put 
up  t  le  money,  we  furnished  the  men.  fur- 
nUhi  d  the  material,  depleted  cur  own  nat- 
ural resources  to  carry  on  the  war,  created  a 
national  debt  which  Is  epproachtng  1300.- 
.000.  and  lost  hundreds  of  thousands 
American  boys  killed  And  now  we  are 
In  addition  to  that,  to  loan  all  of  these 
money  so  that  they  can  get  back  on 
feet  to  compete  with  us  after  the  war 
Mr.  c  Piirnlsh  us  the 

and  we  .  We  furnished 

ools.  I  said  then  we  would  have  to  fur- 
the  money.  We  had  to  furnish  not  only 
-oney  but  the  men. 

FisHEB.  Of  course,  In  Jvstlce  to  the 
h.  we  might  add  their  proportion  of 
Izatlon  was  much  higher  than  ours 
the  war.  I  believe  75  percent  of  their 
Industry  was  mobilized,  and  manpower  also 
oblllTed  proportionately. 
SeAator  Wheelih.  That's  Ight,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  without  the  United  States  the 
war    rould  not  have  been  won. 

Sei  ator  Johnsoi-.  Eighty  percent  of  the 
troof  5  on  the  western  front  were  American 
troc 

Seiiator   WHEZi.xa.  If   we  hkve  t^.COO.OCO. 

I  lore  to  give  away,  let  us  turn  our  at- 

n  to  the  United  States,  where  we  have 

very  difficult  problems.     We  have  mll- 

cf  veterans  coming  back.     The  needs  of 

1  elerans  to  rehabilitate  them  are  l)cund 

large  demands   upon   the   country. 

lave   slums   all   over   the   United   States 

the  money  could  be  used  proflt.Hbly  f^r 

mbllc  good.     While  I  i^vmpathsze   with 

Britain  and  the  p"  it  she  finds 

In.  first  of  all  1  .  .King  of  the 

States  of  America. 

FisHia.  During  the  loan  net  otlatlons. 

from    Britain    and    the    United 

agreed  that  in  the  course  of  a  period  of 

or  so.  In  which  Bntirh  pump  would  he 

with    three    and    thrre-quarter    bll- 

lollars'  credit.  Britain  will  be  able  to  get 

materials  and  the  machinery  which 

1  leeds  to  reconvert.     Then  she  would  re- 

her  normal  trade  relations  with  us  and 

the  world.     Senator  Johnson,  do  you 

with  that? 

tor  Johnson.  That's  just  speculation 

has  no  basis  In  fact  whatever.     If  we 

Britain  close   to   #4.000.000.000   n -w   to 

her    economic    system,    and    It    doesn't 

It.  will  we  have  to  come  to  her  rescue 

It  is  a  continuing  process.    If  we  are 

to  save  Britain  bf  this  method,  other 

will  have  to  follow.     For  a  long  time 

balances  have   been  running  against 

Britain.     She's   losing   out   as    banker 

merchant  In  the  world  markets. 

Ftshxx.  What    fcbeut    that,    ilenator 

KR? 

tor  WHinm.  What  Indication  has  the 

Deoartment  or  anybody  else  given 

our  loan  agreement  will  solve  Brlt- 

(conomic  and  political  problems?     What 

Britain  to  offer  u.o  In  exchange  that 

to  buy  In  sufficient  quantity  to  Uq- 

such  a  loan?     Why  have  we  forgot- 

:hat    during     the    war    Great    Britain 

ed  her  output  of  agricultural  prcxtucts 

that  she  Is  now  only  one-third  dependent 

n,  for  food  products?     Why  have  we 

en  that  Britain  also  Is  trying  to  make 

nearly  as  self-sufTi  other  lines 

poisible?    Why  have  wt  .-:ed  the  fact 

|the   natural    trade   and    huanclal   rela- 

of  Great  Briuin  are  with  the  con- 

fwrts  of  her  Empt-e  ar.d  with  such 

food    and    raw    materials    producing 

es  as  Argentina?    The  Argentine  and 

South    American    countries    are    the 

t^-ies  that  win  buy  machinery  and  other 

that  Great   Britain   produces    In   re- 

the  raw  products  which  they  supply. 

U   the   natural   market   for   the   raw 

terlala    oX    Soutb    America    and    likewise 
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South  America  Is  a  natural  market  for  Great 
Britain's  finished  products. 

Mr.  PisHzx.  You  are  arguing  that  she  will 
be  a  competitor,  then? 

Senator  Wheelzk.  Exactly.  She  will  be  a 
competitor  of  ours  In  South  America.  She 
always  has  been;  she  Is  now;  and  she  will  be 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  FiSHEH.  Senator  Johnson,  wouldn't  the 
cost  of  this  loan,  which  the  British  say  they 
will  pay  back,  be  pretty  small  c  ~  -i  to 

the  benefits  to  England  and.  e-  .,  to 

us? 

Senator  Johnson.  Mr.  Plsher.  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  is  not  a  ' 

that  can  make  the  whole  w ^.    ^  . 

There  Is  nothing  magical  about  its  operation. 
Every  dollar  that  comes  out  of  it  must  be 
returned  to  it  by  American  taxpayers  sooner 
or  later.    This  Government  of  ours  owes  tv. ;.  • 
as  much  money  as  all  the  rest  of  the  nn' ; 
of  the  earth  added  together.     If  Un 
should  confiscate  all  the  private  pre. 
America — ail    of   our   homes,   our    land,   our 
factories,  our   Industries,   cur   railroads,  our 
bank  deposlU  and  everything  of  value  owned 
by  private  persons — he  would  not  have  wealth 
enough  to  pay  off  his  debt.     Uncle  Sam  has 
placed  a  mortgage  on  every  Item  of  pru  iie 
property  in  this  great  cooritry      He  has  n-.>  :  :- 
gaged  It  for  every  cent  it  w  on  the 

market.     About   the  only   ti.  >t   Uncle 

Sam  has  left  is  his  shirt  and  the  faith  of  his 
people.  He  will  lose  both  unless  he  pi.<vi  h  <* 
cards  close  to  his  belt.     He  is  In  no  c  1 

to  go  Into  the  banking  business  on  u  muwu- 
wide  basis. 

Mr.  FisHEH.  You  don't  hold.  then.  '> 
argument  that  this  is  not  such  a  gri 
on  the  Treasury  because  a  great  part  « 
will  be  spent  In  this  country  and  t)ecai:j<    ; 
constitutes  only  about  13  days  of  what  we 
spent  during  the  peak  of  the  war  expendi- 
tures? 

Senator  Johnson.  This  Is  not  a  loan  to  end 
all  foreign  loans:  Instead,  it  \%  Just  the  l>e- 
ginntng  of  an  avalanche 

Senator  Whceles.  I  y>  :  the  Ameri- 

can people  realize  that  the  amount  really 
Involved,  the  a35.CC0.00O.C0O  which  we  are 
forgiving  the  British  from  both  world  wars. 
Is  almost  as  much  as  the  First  World  War 
cost  us?  Thirty-five  billion  equals  atwut  $250 
per  (  '   r  every  man.  woman,  and  il.l  I 

In  t;  TV   and  about  50  percent  of  <  :.: 

*■  ne  some  5  or  8  years  ago. 

I:  .oan  that  we  are  prcpoc- 

Ing.  we  have  already  created  for  international 
use  the  Export -Import  Bank,  which  has  a 
loaning  power  of  M.SCO.CCOOCO,  and  the 
Bretton  Woods  Bank  and  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  with  about  $10,000,000,000. 

Mr.  PisHxx.  You  are  auggcatmg  that  seme 
or  all  of  the  loan  that  is  made  to  Britain 
should  go  "hrcugh  these  channels? 

Senator  Whexleb.  It  should;  but  If  the 
Briti5h  went  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  of 
course,  they  would  probably  be  asked  to  put 
up  some  security. 

Mr.  FisHEa.  Could  they  get  as  much  as 
they  need?  These  banks  are  for  all  coun- 
tries, and  probably  couldn't  lend  such  a  big 
amount  to  any  one  nation. 

S?nator  WHEixra.  I  doubt  that  they 
could — but  the  British  could  get  at  least 
part  of  It  from  these  banks. 

Mr.  PiSHEX.  But  the  Bretton  Woods  bank 
Isn't  set  up  yet.  is  it.  Senator  Johnson? 

Senator  JoHMaoM.  No:  but  we  have  agreed 
to  it.  The  Congress  has  approved  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  agreement  for  the  establishment 
of  an  International  Bank.  I  was  dubious  of 
the  scheme  at  the  time,  but  with  many 
mental  reservations  I  voted  for  It.  My  com- 
pelling reason  was  to  avoid  direct  loans  by 
our  Government  out  of  our  Treasury  to 
foreign  nations.  Now  I  am  told  by  official 
Washington  that  the  Bretton  Woods  pro- 
gram Is  dead  unless  ws  fo  through  with  the 
proposed  British  loan.  Either  we  were  de- 
ceived then  or  we  are  being  deceived  now. 


Mr  FiSHEa.  Now.  getting  back  to  the  argu- 
ments for  the  loan:  As  I  understand  It.  the 
credit  te  to  be  applied  largely  on  the  pur- 
cb;ise  of  American  materials. 

Senator  Johnson  Oh,  no.  There  are  no 
strings  to  the  loan  at  all.  The  British  don't 
have  to  spend  It  here. 

Mr.  Fisher  Suppose  an  amendment  were 
offered  to  the  pr<  p<«al  limiting  the  credit 
to  what  WDS  rpent  on  American  goods.  Sen- 
ator Johnson,  would  that  alter  the  picture 
as  far  as  ycu  are  concerned? 

Senator  Johnson.  In  ordinary  times  that 
might  be  desirable  from  our  point  of  view. 
But    at    the  •    time    we    have    empty 

shelves,  and  .1  this  volume  will  aK^ra- 

vate  the  present  very  dangerous  Inflationary 
trend 

Mr  Fishes    I  think  It  was  Secretary  of  the 

Tr»"»5ury   Vinson   who   made   two   points  on 

First,    that   the   Brltl<ih   expenditures 

^       -id  out  over  a  period  of  several 

econd.  that  they  will  be  mostly 

for  raw  materials  and  heav.  and 

things  which  would  not  coi.  i.fla- 

T.  ::  •*.'  ■.;  h  competition  with  the  American 

c   "'umtT,-- 

Senator  Johnson.  But  there  are  no  puar- 
nr.Mes  of  that  kind  in  the  agreement  at  all. 
^:  -^y  can  spend  that  money  any  place  on 
-  th  they  want  to  spend  It.  and  for 
;  they  want.  If  we  approve  this 
damnable  loan  propos.i'  '  "pss  will  sow 
the  wind   and   the   Am^  ixpayers  will 

re.Tp  the  whirlwind. 

Mr.  FI5HEK    Meaning  Infiatlon.  Senator? 

tffnator      Johnson.  Yes.     Under      present 

T-    >sury  arrangements  every  dollar  of  United 

.'s  bonds  sold  to  our  citizens  Is  In  actual 

:ty    printing-press    money    and    add    to 

buying    power.     If    the   British    loan    \a 

.made  ^  •  cur  Treasury,  the  currency  of  this 

ccuntry  will  bt  Inflated  to  the  full  extent  of 

the  loan. 

Mr.  FisHEX.  Senator  Wheeler,  under  the 
loan  agreement  the  British  acree  to  do  away 
with  trade  restrictions  in  the  sterling  area, 
and  It  Is  claimed  that  our  foreign  trade  will 
greatly  benefit  thereby 

Senator  Wheeiei  Mr.  Acheson.  In  his 
statement  on  this  pn^jram.  said:  "The 
British  have  agreed  to  support  the  American 
proposals  to  reduce  and  eventually  to  elimi- 
nate these  special  prlvileRcs.  In  some  ways 
the  Joint  Amerlcai.  and  British  statement 
on  commercial  policy  Is  the  most  Important 
part  of  the  agreement.  The  United  States 
has  I      ^  ■  'posals  for  con?  1 

^jy  "  Trade  Conferen<  ■     >        .1 

we  expect  wiU  be  held  late  next  summer. 
The  B.'itish  have  Joined  us  In  these  proposals 
for  tariff  reductions  and  an  end  to  hamper- 
ing restrictions  of  all  sorts."  Of  course  the 
British  want  us  to  reduce  our  tariffs.  They 
want  us  to  reduce  our  tariffs  so  t  i 

ship  Into  this  country  a  great  mar..  s 

which  would  very  materially  disrxipt  bu.si- 
ness  In  this  cou  itry.  I  haven't  any  doubt 
that  they  would  like  to  ship  In  wool  from 
Australia  free  of  duty  They  would  like  to 
ship  in  manufactured  goods  free  of  duty  in 
the  United  States,  but  if  we  agree  to  those 
things  It  will  simply  mean  that  we  will  he 
destroying  cur  own  economy  at  the  benefit 
of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Pishes.  You  mtan  by  lowering  our 
own  tariffs' 

Senator  Wheelm  Yes;  by  lowering  our 
own  tariffs  We  have  millions  of  pounds  of 
British  and  Australian  wool  stored  In  this 
country  If  we  reduce  our  tariffs  and  turn 
that  loose.  It  would  put  the  wool  growers  in 
the  United  States  out  of  business. 

Mr.  FisHEB.  We  haven't  yet  touched  on  the 
claim  that  proponents  of  the  loan  have  made 
that  If  we  don't  grant  the  loan,  the  only 
alternative  open  to  Great  Britain  will  be  to 
tighten  up  her  sterling  bloc  and  try  to  pull 
herself  up  by  her  own  bootatraps.  This 
would  mean  cutting  off  as  much  trade  as  pos- 
sible ouuide  the  sterling  bloc  area.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  a  full-fledged  trade 
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war  between  British  and  American  Interests 
In  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Senator  Wheeier.  The  British  will  trade 
wherever  It  Is  to  their  Interest  anyway — and 
with  their  low  w.iges  and  low  living  stand- 
ards th^y  can  undersell  us.  and  will  when- 
ever pos.'sible. 

Mr.  FisHEK.  But  In  section  7  of  the  agree- 
ment. Britain  promises  to  end  all  sterling 
blcc  restrictions  within  a  year. 

Senator  Wheeier  But  whether  she  will  ac- 
tually do  It.  remains  to  be  seen. 

Senator  Johnson.  There  are  other  witys 
cut.  For  one  thing,  the  British  Government 
has  voit  holdin?!s  of  Ainerican  common  and 
preferred  stock.s  and  first-  and  second-mort- 
gage bonds.  Senator  Moore,  of  Oklahoma, 
who  has  been  making  a  study  of  this  phase 
of  the  British  loan,  estimates  the  total  value 
of  these  stocks  and  bonds  to  be  not  less  than 
$773.C00,C00.  I  am  not  talking  about  Amer- 
icMi  property  owned  by  British  subjects.  I 
a:n  speaking  of  American  securities  owned  by 
the  British  Government.  They  can  sell  them 
If  they  want  to. 

Mr.  FicjiEH.  What  about  your  own  bill.  Sen- 
ator Johnson?  Is  that  another  alternative? 
Senator  Johnson.  I  believe  It  is.  It's  a 
subsiliute  for  the  administration  loan  bill, 
and  would  authorize  the  Treasury  to  see  spe- 
cial bonds  to  American  Investors  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  Britain,  and 
In  turn  whatever  Interest  and  principal  is 
paid  by  the  British  Government  would  be 
paid  to  these  Investors  on  a  pro  rata  basis. 
The  bonds  would  be  of  distinctive  design  and 
wcu'.d  btar  on  their  face  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  they  are  not  backed  by  the  credit 
of.  or  guarante3d  by.  the  United  States  The 
sale  of  the  bond-,  would  serve  as  a  referendum 
In  America  on  the  British  loan.  It  would  be 
antl-inflaticnary.  not  inflationary,  and  If  such 
nn  investment  is  not  attractive  to  American 
Investors,  it  certainly  Is  not  right  to  unload 
It  on  the  haid-pressed  American  taxpayer 
against  his  will. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Do  you  think  that  would  work. 
In  the  seiL-ie  of  getting  three  and  three- 
quarter  billion  dollars  from  the  bonds  with- 
in a  reasonable  length  of  time,  so  that  Brit- 
ain can  reconvert?  Would  the  American 
people  buy  British  bonds  In  competition 
with  Victory  bends? 

Senator  Johnson.  1  earnestly  hope  there 
are  to  be  no  more  Vlctory-bon(«  drives.  The 
time  has  come  to  balance  our  Budget. 

Senator  Wheeler.  If  the  American  people 
wouldn't  buy  them,  then  the  American  Con- 
gress should  not  unload  this  debt  on  the 
A  taxpayers — not    only    the    present 

t  .  btit  their  children  and  their  chil- 

dren s  children 

Mr.  Fisher.  Then  you  support  Senator 
Johnsons  substitute  proposal.  Senator 
V.'heeler? 

Senator  Whfei.er.  I   certainly  do. 
Mr.  Fisher.  Are  there  other  points  In  that 
earlier  broadcast  you'd  like  to  take  up? 

:     VVHEELrp    'Ves.     You     asked     this 
,.  of    Mr.    Acheson:    "Why   didn't    we 

get  more  of  a  quid  pro  quo  from  the  British? 
They  have  certain  territories  In  this  hemi- 
sphere, for  erample.  where  we  need  perma- 
nent bases  What  about  that?'  And  Mr. 
Acheson  said:  "To  demand  such  concessions 
as  a  part*  of  the  loan  agreement  would  be 
like  saying  to  Britain.  'Sure,  we  will  help 
you  get  back  on  your  feet,  but  not  unless 
you  hand  over  some  of  your  territories  and 
do  things  cur  way  from  now  on.'  You  can 
Imagine  how  uiiy  self-respecting  nation 
would  react  to  that.  They  would  have  felt 
that  we  were  taking  advantage  of  their  ne- 
cessity to  drive  t  sharp  bargain  In  a  totally 
different  f.eld  "  I  don't  think  this  would  be 
a  shaip  bargain  at  all.  We  need  some  of 
these  bases  for  cur  own  protection  and  for 
our  commercial  needs.  Certainly  when  Brit- 
ain Is  dealing  with  any  other  country  In  the 
world  she  locks  cu»  foi!  Great  Britain's  need. 
The  trouble  with  the  State  Department  la 


my  Judgment  Is  that  some  of  the  men  there 
think  more  of  England  than  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Johnson.  We  should  also  consider 
to  what  extent  loans  to  these  foreign  nations 
are  to  b".  used  for  military  purposes.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  what  we  may  be  doing 
Is  assisting  other  powers  Into  an  armament 
race  with  us.  I  haven't  heard  anyone  say 
just  exactly  what  Britain's  por  .war  military 
plans  are. 

Mr.  Fisher.  I  understand  that  she  Is  de- 
mobilizing quite  rapidly. 

Senator  Johneon.  Demobilizing  and  an 
armament  race  are  two  differc  it  things. 
The  point  Is  this:  If  we  lend  money  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  and  they  use  it  to 
arm  themselves,  then  we  will  have  to  spend 
a  lot  of  cur  taxpayers'  money  to  catch  up 
with  them. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Do  you  think,  Senator  John- 
son, that  we  ought  ^;o  Insist  on  disarmament 
as  a  condition  of  future  loans? 

Senator  Johnson.  I  don't  think  ycu  can 
separate  the  two  Ideas.  They  are  tied 
closely  together.  Senator  Tydings  brought 
that  point  out  very  forcibly  the  other  day. 
He  said  that  we  must  not  contemplate  a  loan 
to  anybody  until  we  know  what  the  dis- 
armament plans  of  the  world  are. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Now.  with  regard  to  the  out- 
look for  the  loan.  Senator  Wheeler.     Do  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  have  to  approve  it? 
Senator  Wheeler.  Yes;   by  majority  votes. 
Mr.    Fisher.  What   do   you   think    are    its 
prospects  for  passage? 

Senator  Wheeler.  I  don  t  think  anybody 
can  predict  today  what  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  month 
from  now,  or  even  2  weeks  from  now.  I 
think  If  a  vote  were  taken  today  the  loan 
would  be  beaten.  But  I  have  seen  the  radio 
commentators,  the  newspaper  columnists, 
the  ma'j;a:!incs.  and  the  motion  pictures  sell 
the  American  people  something  that  Con- 
gress wouldn't  put  across  without  that 
pressure. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  hate  to  predict 
what  Congress  will  or  will  not  do.  except  that 
unless  the  country  changes  Its  attitude  to- 
v^ard  this  lean.  Congress  Is  not  going  to  enact 
It.  At  the  present  time  my  observations  In- 
dicate that  the  country  stands  about  3  to  1 
against  the  loan. 

Mr  Fieher.  There  was  a  poll  of  public  opin- 
ion recently  which  showed  that  a  plurality 
of  those  with  opinions  were  in  favor  of  the 
loan  when  Its  terms  were  explained. 

Senator  V.'iirELER.  I  would  be  willing  to 
wager  that  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
this  country  is  against  it. 

Senator  Jchnson.  I  never  did  have  confi- 
dence in  polls.  Most  polls  are  a  racket  or 
perhaps  a  clever  form  cf  propaganda. 

Mr  Fisher  I've  read  that  several  organiza- 
tions— farsiers.  women,  ai:d  so  on — have 
come  out  for  the  loan. 

Senator  Johnson  Some  have  come  out 
against  it.  too.  It  will  make  some  difference 
what  position  the  labor  organizations  take 
on  the  loan.  But  unless  the. State  Depart- 
ment rallies  support  for  this  loan.  I  think  It 
would  be  very  foolish  to  expect  Congress  to 
support  it.  especially  in  an  election  year. 

Ssnator  Wheeler.  I'd  like  to  add  one  thing: 
The  proposed  loan  to  Britain  must  not  be 
confused  with  relief  for  the  starving  peoples 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  agree.  I  favor  divid- 
ing our  dwindling  supplies  of  food  with  the 
war-torn  peoples  of  the  world.  And  a  starv- 
ing German  baby  or  a  starving  Japanese  baby 
looks  just  the  same  to  me  as  a  starving 
Chinese.  French,  or  British  child.  They  are 
all  God's  precious  children.  But  the  British 
loan  Is  not  to  provide  relief  for  starving  peo- 
ple. It  Is  to  provide  relief  for  a  decadent 
empire.  My  slogan  Is:  Billions  for  the  relief 
of  starving  children,  but  not  1  cent  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayer's  money  for  the  relief  of  em- 
pires. 


Mr.  PisHEH.  Well,  thank  you.  gentlemen,  for 
a  very  hard-hitting  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed British  loan.  Now  that  we  have  had 
one  broadcast  for  and  one  against  the  loan. 
I  hope  that  on  some  future  program  we  can 
bring  the  two  viewpoints  together  In  a  single 
discussion. 

Announcer.  That  was  Sterling  Fisher,  di- 
rector of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air.  He 
has  been  interviewing  Senators  Burton  K. 
Wheeler,  of  Montana,  and  Edwin  C  Johns-  n. 
of  Colorado.  The  discussion  was  adapted  for 
radio  by  Selden  Menefce. 

Members  of  Congress,  and  officials  of  the 
State  Department  and  other  Government 
agencies,  will  discuss  these  important  sub- 
jects. If  you  have  questions  on  these  topics 
which  you  would  like  to  have  us  ask  ths 
participants,  please  send  them  to  the  NBC 
University  of  the  Air.  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 
Your  suggestions  for  future  topics  will  also 
be  appreciated. 
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OF 

KON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

OF   CALIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  February  18  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Mili- 
tary Justice,"  from  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  of  December  1. 1945.  It  relates  to 
courts  martial.  Some  time  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  offered  a 
resolution  on  this  subject,  and  this  ar- 
ticle fits  in  with  his  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord, 
as  follows: 

MILITARY  JUSTICX 

Following  are  the  points  outlined  In  an 
opening  statement  recently  made  by  Samuel 
T.  Ansell.  Acting  Judge  Advocate  General 
during  World  War  I.  as  counsel  In  a  c.^.se 
b3for.;  the  Secretary  of  War's  Discharge  Re- 
view Board: 

1.  This  Board.  Authorized  by  statute,  has 
an  attractive  and  novel  setting  In  the  field  of 
military  justice.  If  justice  is  the  highest  in- 
terest of  man  on  earth,  If  to  achieve  Justice 
Is  declared  by  our  Constitution  as  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  the  establishment  of  our 
Government,  If  Justice  Is  not  a  mere  general- 
ization but  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  every 
Individual  citizen,  then  this  board  has  a  note- 
worthy place  among  the  instrumentalities  of 
Justice.  Its  members  should  be,  and  they 
doubtless  are.  Inspired  by  the  love  of  Justice. 

2.  Never  before  has  there  been  In  the  serv- 
ice a  statutory  board  of  general  jurisdiction 
with  authority  to  review  and  correct  the  rec- 
ord characterizing  separations  from  the  serv- 
ice, and  to  grant  to  an  applicant  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  that  end.  To  me  it  has  always  been  a 
matter  of  some  pride  that  at  the  close  cf 
actual  hostilities  of  the  First  World  War  seme 
boards,  upon  my  recommendation,  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  correct, 
in  some  degree  and  in  some  special  cases.  In- 
justices done  by  the  records  of  the  discharge 
of  enlisted  men;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
nothing  was  done,  or  could  have  been  done. 
In  behalf  of  commissioned  officers. 

3.  The  military  record  of  a  citizen  Is  to  him 
a  thing  of  great  worth,  more  than  money  or 
other  material  value.  It  is  a  permanent  me- 
morial which  should  truly  evidence,  beyond 
doubt  or  question,  the  quality  of  citizenship 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

or  NOKTH  CASOtmA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  February  18  ilemslalirc  day  of 
Friday.  January  13).  1946 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  certain  documents  relatinc  to 
the  Bermuda  Civil  Avialion  Conference, 
recent  ly  concluded,  the  Conf  vpncf  beinc 
'             1   represen'  'J 

KiZi.^v.-jm  and  rci..^>  .....;..<-..  ^.  t..c 
United  States.  The  delegates  to  that 
Confen  .-eed  upon  a  final  act  and 

some  c ---il  act!).  I  think  it  Is  im- 
portant that  the  Senate  be  fully  in- 
formed of  these  agreements  and  .some 
portions  of  the  proceedings.  The  docu- 
ments which  I  have  before  me  con.-^Lst 
of  36  tjpewritten  pares.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.«:ent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recosd. 

I  h  ive  obtained  from  the  Public  Printer 
an  .  :;;nate  of  the  cost  of  printing.  The 
estimated  co.>t  is  $468. 

There  being:  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JOLST  Parss  Rei-Casx  or  tht  T'r.iTm  Kingdom 
AND    Unrrrm    Statfs    Dei  on    thi 

WOKK   or   THE   BESMUDA   C>^   'r  t..t.>C1.   J.KtfV' 
AKT    FCBaUABT     1946 

1.  Three  documents.  *  e  signed  and 

one  to  be  initialed  In  Bi  at  2300  hours 

GMT  (7  p.  m.  Bernuidi  time.  6  p  m  Wash- 
ington time)  on  Monday,  February  11.  rep- 
resent the  work  of  the  An(;lo-Americau  Civil 
.^  r  "         has  been  In  ses- 

t 

w    111'  ed  upon  at  the  Ber- 

muda  t  t.-cr.r    a   sincere   and 

determined    effort    to    :  ■    the    widely 

divergent  views  which  \^v..   d  by  the  two 

I  .•  t..^  on  the  extent  to  which  international 
aif  iianspcrt  should  be  subject  to  govern- 
mental controls.  The  two  Governments  are 
happy  to  an:  has  been 

reached    on  believe 

^v  :  be  satlsfactury  and  advaulagecus  to  both 
r.r  it  ins. 

3.  The  three  documents  are: 

(1)   The  final  act  of  the  Conference. 

(ii)  A  bilateral  agreement  between  the 
C  *       "  .!i  and  the 

I  ..ox. 

u>i)   Heads  c:  reUimg   to  the 

civil  use  ot  lease (t 

4.  All  the  chief  aspecu  of  clvU  aviation 
outstanding  between  Brjtam  and  America  are 
covered  and  resolved  in  these  three  docu- 
T^   ".ts.     They  should  provide  a  firm  founda- 

on  which  future  and  cloeer  aeronautical 
collaboration   br    '  -   can 

be  built.     Both  ;  Ber- 

muda Conference  accept*^  tiie  muliUateral 
air-'r:'.usit  agreement  at  the  Chicago  air  con- 
ference, which  provided  fcr  freedoms  I  and  II; 
that  ts.  the  right  of  the  air  carrier  or  car- 
riers of  one  nation  to  fly  through  the  air 
space  of  the  other  (freedom  I)  and  to  land 
for  non traffic  purpoees  (freedom  III. 

5    The  chief  feature  f  ■     m  these 

Conference  documents  Is  :  >ad  poli- 

cy agreed  between  the  two  Governments 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
air  transport  coupled  with  provision  for  later 
review  and  adjustment  of  any  practices 
which  are  shown  by  experience  to  be  harmlul 
to  the  best  Interests  of  the  two  nations. 

6.  In  brief,  the  high  Bghts  resulting  froia 
the  Conference  are — 


(1)  Rates  to  be  charged  by  air  carriers 
operating  between  points  In  the  United  King- 
dom and  points  In  the  United  States  are  to 
be  subject  to  governmental  review 

(U)  The  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  has  an- 
nounced itB  forthcoming  decision  approving 
the  traffic  and  rate  cor.?-  ■■  "  machlnfry  of 
the  International  Air  T  '.  Association 

(lATA)  for  a  period  of  1  jt\.r  (sec  II  cf  the 
anntxi. 

(Ill)  Freedom  by  each  country  to  deter- 
mine the  freqtiency  of  operatli^ns  of  Its  r.ir- 
Unes. 

(iv)  Freedom  to  carry  fif*^  »r^^^..,^  tr-flc 
In  accordance  with  defined  i  t 

to  1.  in  In  p..  ..ire  ;.uch 

adji.  may  b-  :.i    <      I'y  In  the 

light  of  experle:  I  uf  the  annex  and 

paragraph  (6)  c.  1  act). 

(V)  Agreement  on  an  Initial  schedule  of 
world-wide  air  routes  of  mutual  Interest  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States 
(sec.  Ill  annex). 

(VI)  <  of   the  position   of  the  air 

.    •';•■   f:  -9 

I i--  5-.   l.iat   t!  r 

civ  soon  as  possible  v.  :i 

use  s».ii  iJiitribute  to  the  ove;-... 
ment  of  civil  aviation  along  sound  •  c 

J  In  effect,  this  means  that  w.-ini  tne 

:it    Is   finalised    th»    lea«e<1    haj-ra   at 
I  •  ^  '  h 

(  '0 

other  bases  will  be  available  lor  tt 

as  bad  weather  "ifn  .•...  to  t...  il 

airports.    The  I  ■  has  ct  J 

Its  approval  of  the  uKretun  .  "    :"   " 
Ing  out  of  a  satisfactory  a  a 

similar  problems  as  regards  L  :  - 

fields      In     Labrador      and      N  .     .  d. 

(Heads  of  agreement  on  le.  -^  ) 

(vll.  Agreement  that  in  ►. :  any  dis- 
pute betv,ten  the  two  nations  rclatlr.g  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  the  agree- 
ment which  cannot  be  settled  throuph  con- 
sul r-y 
rep  .  I  .  •  .;1 
Aviation  Orgai.  AO)  or  lu  suc- 
cessor (art.  IX  < .    :--  .^..,;nent). 

7.  The  final  act  of  the  Conference:   This 

document  b" T-gether  In  r        -       e  the 

different  t\'  of  the  C<  -  and 
sets  >les  for  •  ■.% 
of  ;:  1  air  tr  h 
the  iwu  G  i  to  sub- 
scribe. Th>  .  ^  _  :  ...ese  prin- 
ciples Is  to  encourage  the  use  of  air  trans- 
port and  to  stimulate  air  travel  at  economic 
rates.  At  the  same  time  the  principles  pro- 
vide for  fair  and  r  "  r  air 
carriers  of  the  tw.  -  be- 
tween their  re.«!r  >  and  to  pro- 
vide air  transp.  itched  to  the 
needs  of  the  public.  The  fair  and  equal  op- 
portunity referred  to  ab«jve  does  not  Imply 
the  allocation  of  frequencies  by  agreement, 
but  only  the  right  <r  :.:ition  t^  "  « 
services  it  believes  .  under  ;  ..- 
dples  a: 

Speci..  'eratlon  Is  also  given  to  safe- 

guarding the  riphtful  Interest  of  both  coun- 
tries and  to  bridging  the  period  during  which 
difficulties  resulting  from  the  war  might  mili- 
tate to  the  prejudice  of  either  country. 

An  Important  principle  is  that  outlined 
In  paragraph  8  of  the  :  •    'This  para- 

graph in  referring  to  tl..  ;e  by  air  car- 

riers of  one  of  the  two  naiMns  of  so-called 
"fifth  freedom"  traffic— that  is  passengers  and 
cargo  l)etween  two  foreign  countries— recog- 
nizes this  "fifth  freedom"  privilege,  granted 
In  the  annex,  so  long  as  the  carriage  of  these 
loads  does  not  defeat  the  primary  objective 
of  the  BgT*ed  International  air  services  which 
Is  to  provld"  air  transport  adequate  for  the 
traffic  between  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
aircraft  and  the  country  of  destination  of  the 
traffic. 

To  this  end.  the  right  to  carry  fill -up  "fifth 
freedom  '  traffic  is  to  be  subject  to  the  gen- 
eral principle  that  capacity  should  be  related 
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(I)  The  traffic  requirements  between  the 
country  of  origin  and  the  countries  of  desti- 
nation: 

(II)  Tlie  requirements  of  through  air  line 
operation:  and 

(Hi)  The  traffic  requirements  of  the  area 
through  which  the  air  line  passes  after  tak- 
ing account  of  local  and  regional  services. 

Thus,  the  privilege  of  carrying  "fifth  free- 
dom" traffic  has  t)een  reciprocally  granted 
subject  to  the  considerations  indicated  above. 

Another  Important  principle  agreed  on  and 
set  out  in  the  final  act  is  that  (in  paragraph 
11)  which  provides  for  regular  and  frequent 
consultation  between  British  and  American 
Government  authorities — in  fact  the  CAB 
and  the  British  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation — 
to  ensure  that  there  shall  be  close  coUobora- 
tlon  to  Implement  and  develop  the  under- 
standings arrived  at  In  Bermuda  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  solution  of  new  problems  of  In- 
terest to  both  nations  in  the  field  of  civil 
aviation. 

8.  The  bilateral  agreement:  This  agree- 
ment follows  the  line  of  the  standard  form 
of  ^uch  agreements  as  drawn  up  at  Chicago. 
Il  contains  14  articles  which  define  the  con- 
ditions under  which  air  services  (1.  e..  regu- 
larly scheduled  air-line  services)  shall  be  op- 
erated between  the  territories  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  (Details  of 
the  routes  are  set  out  in  sec.  Ill  of  the  annex.) 

The  agreement  sets  out  (art.  8)  that  mod- 
ifications to  the  annex  (other  than  the  route 
chanpes  provided  for  in  sec  IV  of  the  annex) 
may  be  mtide  after  consultation  and  agree- 
ment between  the  aeronautical  authorities 
of  the  two  nations.  Further,  there  is  pro- 
vision (art.  9)  that  any  dispute  between  the 
two  governments  on  the  agreement  or  the 
annex  shall  be  referred  to  the  PICAO  or  its 
successor  for  an  advisory  report.  There  Is 
no  time  limit  on  the  agreement  but  either 
nation  may  at  anv  time  request  consultation 
with  the  other  with  a  view  to  making  amend- 
«  ments  which  may  be  desirable  In  the  light  of 
experience.  Pending  the  outcome  of  such 
consultation,  either  nation  may  give  notice 
to  the  other  of  Its  desire  to  terminate  the 
agreement.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
as  to  the  desired  amendments  the  agreement 
can  be  terminated  12  months  after  the  giving 
of  notice.  But  termination  of  the  acreement 
In  this  way  will  not  affect  the  traffic  rights 
which  United  States  air  carriers  may  exercise 
at  any  of  the  leased  bases  which  are  to  be 
opened  for  civil  use. 

9.  The  annex:  This  is  a  most  Important 
part  of  the  agreement  from  an  operative 
viewpoint.  It  is  divided  into  five  sections: 
I,  Right*;  II.  Rates;  III  and  IV,  Routes;  V. 
Change  of  Gage. 

I.  Rights:  This  section  sets  out  that  air- 
lines of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  shaU  enjoy  trafBc  rights  between 
the  territories  of  the  two  countries  on  routes 
outlined  In  section  III  of  the  annex  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  stated  In  the 
final  act  and  in  the  annex. 

II.  Rates:  The  two  countries  have  agreed 
on  regulation  to  ensure  economic  operation 
and  to  prevent  rate  wars  resulting  from  un- 
fair and  uneconomic  rates.  The  CAB  has 
announced  Its  forthcoming  decision  ap- 
proving the  traffic  artd  rate  conference  ma- 
chinery of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Asscclatlon  (lATA)  for  a  period  of  1  year 
from  February  1946.  Under  United  States 
law,  rates  agreed  upon  by  lATA  In  all  cases 
where  United  States  air  carriers  are  parties 
are  subject  to  CAB  approval.  Furthermore, 
the  executive  department  of  the  United 
States  (Including  the  CAB)  has  agreed  to^ 
seek  from  Congress  power  to  fix  fair  and  eco- 
nomic rates  for  United  States  air  carriers  on 
International  air  services. 

A  most  important  principle  has  been  agreed 
to  in  respect  to  rate  regulation.  In  all  cases 
where  duagrecment  arises  as  to  any  rates 
between  pcinta  under  ,the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  poinU  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  tbe  United  Slates,  consultation 


between  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the 
two  countries  Is  provided  to  the  end  that  if 
possible  agreement  as  to  the  proper  rate 
can  be  reached  and  such  agreement  made 
effective  within  the  respective  constitutional 
powers  and  obligations  of  the  Governments. 

New  rates  proposed  by  a*iy  United  King- 
dom or  United  States  air  line  are  required  to 
be  filed  with  both  Governments  30  days  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  such  rates.  If 
agreed  by  both  Governments,  the  new  rate 
can  go  into  effect  at  once. 

If,  before  the  CAB  acquires  Its  rate-Qxing 
powers,  it  disagrees  wit.i  a  rate  proposed  by 
a  United  Kingdom  carrier  and  approved  by 
the  United  Kingdom  Government,  or  the 
United  Kingdom  disagrees  with  a  rate  pro- 
posed by  a  United  States  carrier,  and  If  after 
consultation  the  two  Governments  do  not 
agree  or  if  after  agreement  it  cannot  for  any 
reason  be  made  effective,  the  party  objecting 
to  the  rate  "may  take  such  steps  as  It  may 
consider  necessary  to  prevent  the  inaugura- 
tion of  continuation  of  the  service  in  ques- 
tion at  the  rate  complained  of." 

After  the  CAB  acquires  rate-fixing  powers, 
if  after  30  days  cither  the  CfB  or  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  cannot  agree 
on  a  rate  proposed  by  an  air  carrier  or  car- 
riers of  the  other  nation,  the  proposed  rate 
may.  nevertheless,  go  Into  effect  provision- 
ally at  the  discretion  of  the  government  of 
the  air  carrier  concerned  pending  settlement 
of  the  disagreement  either  by  further  con- 
sultation or  by  an  advisory  report  from  the 
PICAO  which  each  party  agrees  to  use  its 
best  efforts  to  put  Into  effect. 

III.  Routes:  Under  this  heading  both  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  have 
set  out  lists  of  proposed  air  rout3-  which 
touch  their  two  territories.  Although  some 
of  these  air  routes  are  already  in  operation, 
some  may  be  opened  shortly  and  others  may 
not  come  Into  operation  for  some  time,  all 
are  set  down  as  an  Indication  of  how  the 
rights  granted  in  section  I  of  the  annex 
may  be  exercised. 

IV.  Route  changes:  Tl'-is  section  lays  down 
that  any  changes  on  the  routes  of  one  na- 
tion In  the  territory  of  the  other  will  be 
made  only  after  con.sultation  and  agreement 
between  the  aeronautical  authorities.  Other 
route  changes  In  third  countries  may  be 
made  at  any  time,  provided  that  prompt 
notice  is  given  by  the  one  country  to  the 
other  of  such  changes.  Any  disagreement 
which  may  arise  and  cannot  be  resolved  by 
the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  two  coun- 
tries shall  be  referred  to  PICAO  for  an  ad- 
visory report.  In  tiddition,  each  country  will 
keep  the  other  Informed  of  new  route  cer- 
tificates and  authorities  extended  to  their 
own  air  carriers. 

V.  Change  of  gage:  On  any  long,  through, 
route  It  may  be  that  it  will  be  more  eco- 
nomical to  handle  the  onward  carriage  of 
traffic  from  key  points  in  smaller  aircraft 
than  that  used  on  the  prior  part  of  the  trip. 
The  Conference  hrs  recognized  this  possibility 
but  has  provided  that  in  such  case  the  smaller 
aircraft  will  operate  only  in  connection  with 
the  larger  aircraft  arriving  at  the  point  of 
change  so  as  to  provide  a  connecting  serv- 
ice, specifically  scheduled  as  such,  and  the 
smaller  aircraft  will  thus  normally  wait  on 
the  arrival  of  the  larger  aircraft  at  junction 
points. 

VI.  Frequencies:  The  Conference  has  placed 
no  specific  limitation  on  frequencies.  Each 
nation  operating  under  the  principles  agreed 
to  Is  to  be  free  to  determine  for  Itself  the 
number  of  frequencies  which  are  Justified 
services  being  related  to  traffic  demands. 

10.  Leased  air  ba.^cs:  Keads  of  agreement 
relating  to  the  civil  use  of  leased  air  bases 
have  been  drawn  up  end  initialled  with  a 
view  to  the  ultimate  conclusion  of  a  formal 
agreement. 

When  the  United  Kingdom  undertook  la 
1940  to   lease  to  the  Uaited  States  certain 


areas  In  Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  and  tbe 
Caribbean  area  for  naval  and  air  bases,  the 
sub.sequent  agreement  expressly  provided 
that,  except  in  special  circumstances  or  by 
agreement  between  the  governments  con- 
cerned, commercial  aircraft  should  not  be 
allowed  to  operate  from  the  airfields  In  the 
leased  areas.  It  also  provided  that  no  com- 
mercial activities  should  be  conducted  with- 
in the  leased  areas  other  than  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governments  concerned. 

After  the  lease  of  these  bases,  the  United 
States  constructed  a  large  airfield  at  each  of 
them.  With  the  end  of  the  war  there  are 
obvious  advantages  In  opening,  for  use  by 
civil  aircraft,  airfields  In  the  leased  areas  In 
territories  In  which  no  other  satisfactorj-  civil 
airfields  are  available.  Such  opening  would 
contribute  both  to  the  development  of  air 
tra:isport  and  to  the  territories  concerned. 
But  where  satisfactory  airfields  already  exist 
there  would  not  be  the  same  reason  for  ar- 
ranging for  commercial  aircraft  to  use  tbe 
base  airfields. 

Some  discussions  on  this  subject  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  held  in  the  autvunn 
of  1945.  Thus,  when  arrangements  for  the 
Bermuda  Conference  were  made  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  deal  with  this  question  as  well  as  other 
more  general  questions  relating  to  civil  avia- 
tion. 

As  a  result  of  the  Conference,  when  the 
agreement  now  envisaged  is  concluded,  the 
airfields  at  the  leased  bases  in  Bermuda, 
Antigua.  St.  Lucia,  and  British  Guiana  will 
be  opened  to  regular  use  by  civil  aircraft. 
Other  similar  airfields  In  Trinidad  and  Ja- 
maica will  be  available  for  use  as  bad  weather 
alternates  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  opening  of  the  bases  to  civil  aircraft 
use  is  contingent  upon  the  making  of  satis- 
factory agreements  with  the  Governments  of 
Newfoundland  and  Canada  regarding  the  use 
by  civil  aircraft  of  airfields  in  Newfoundland 
and  Labrador,  namely  Gander,  Harmon, 
Argentia  and  Goose  Bay. 

There  hnve  been  prolonged  discussions  on 
the  many  difficult  questions  arising  on  the 
commercial  use  of  the  airfields.  These  dis- 
cussions have  left  some  remaining  difficulties 
and  complicated  legal  problems  which  will 
form  the  subject  of  further  discussions  l>e- 
tween   the   two  Governments. 

Agreement  has.  however,  been  reached  In 
principle  as  to  the  terms  on  which  British, 
United  States,  and  other  aircraft  should  be 
allowed  to  use  the  airfields.  The  positions  of 
both  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  traffic 
rights  on  the  bases  have  been  safeguarded 
and  provision  has  been  made  to  Insure  that 
the  United  States,  which  will  maintain  the 
airfields  for  military  purposes,  shall  enjoy 
"most-favored-nation"  treatment.  Thus  It 
Is  aereed  that  no  other  civil  air  carrier.  In- 
cluding civil  air  carriers  of  the  United  King- 
dom, will  be  granted  any  grater  cr  different 
traffic  rights  at  the  bases  than  are  granted  to 
United  States  civil  air  carriers  at  such  bases, 
with  certrln  exceptions  permitted  In  the  case 
of  United  Kingdom  traffic  between  two  points 
under  its  jurisdiction.  There  Is  alEO  provi- 
sion that  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  to  carry  between  the  bases  In  Its  own 
civil  aircraft  certain  personnel  traveling  on 
business  connected  with  the  leased  bases. 

Other  provisions  of  the  heads  of  agreement 
relate  to  the  right  of  either  government  to 
EUfpend  for  military  rea.scns  commercial 
operations  at  the  ba.se  airfields,  and  to  tbe 
risht  of  the  United  States  military  authori- 
ties to  insure  that  no  steps  are  taken  In  con- 
nection with  commercial  air  operations  which 
would  prejudice  in  any  way  the  military  use 
of  the  bases.  There  la  also  a  provision  that 
if  the  United  States  wish  at  any  time  to  re- 
linquish the  responsibility  for  maintaining 
the  base  airfields  the  United  Kingdom  or  the 
colonial  govern.Tients  concerned  would  have 
the  right  to  take  over  that  re:.pcnsibility. 
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Civil 
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(povemmenta  of  the  United  States  of 
and  or  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
and  Northern  Ireland,  having  decided 
between  themselves  a  Conference  on 
AJvlatlon,    appointed    their    respective 
.  who  are  listed  below . 
States  of  America:  George  P.  Baker 
of  delegation).  Director,  OfBce  of 
and  Communications  Policy.  De- 
of  State:  Harllee  Branch.  Member. 
Aeronautics  Board;  John  D   Hlckerson. 
Director,  Office  of  European  Affairs, 
of  State;  Josh  B.  Lee.  Member. 
Aeronautics  Board;   Stokeley   W.  Mor- 
Cqlef.  Aviation  Division,  Department  of 
George    C.     Neal,     general     counsel, 
/(eroaautics   Board;    Garrison   Norton. 
Director,    Office    of    Transport    and 
Icatlons     Policy,     Department     of 
.  Welch  Pogue,  Chairman.  Civil  Aero- 
Board;   Oswald  Ryan,  Member.  Civil 
tics  Board;    John  Sherman,  Liaison 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
Kingdom:    Sir    Henry   Self.   K.    C. 
K.  B.  E..  C  B   (chairman  of  delega- 
Director   General   designate   of   Civil 
.    Ministry    of    Clvli    Aviation;     Sir 
P  Hlldred,  C.  B.  O  .  C.  B..  Dlrector- 
of  Civil  Aviation.  Ministry  of  Civil 
;  W.  J.  Bigg.  Colonial  Office;  N  J.  A. 
.  Foreign  Office;  L.  J.  Dunnett.  Min- 
Civll   Aviation;    Peter  G.   Masefleld. 
Attach^.  British   Embassy.   Wash- 
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Unitpd 
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Satter^i 
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dom) 
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met  In  Bermuda  on  January  15,  194fl. 
first  plenary  session.  Sir  Henry  Self 
chairman  of  the  Conference  and 
was  divided  into  two  com- 
The  members  of  the  committees 
the  subcommittees,  appointed  by  the 
respective  Chairmen  of  the  Delegations,  are 
listed   )€low: 


coMMrmr  i.  rates  and  traffic 
Chaifman:    Sir  Henry  Self    (United  King- 
dom). 

United  States  delegates:   George  P.  Baker, 

Branch.    Josh    B.    Lee.    Stokeley    W. 

.  George  C.  Neal,  L.  Welch  Pogue.  Os- 

an;  advisers:  Col  S  E  Gates.  W.  John 

MaJ.   Gen.   L.   S.   Kuter.   Livingston 

waite:     consultants:     Harold    Bixby, 

Drlnkwater,  Julius  C    Holmes,  John 

John  E.  Slater.  James  H,  Smith,  Jr. 

•d    Kingdom    delegates:    Sir    William 

N.  J.   A.  Cheetham.  L.   J.  Dunnett, 

Masefleld:    advisers:    M.    E.    Bathurst, 

R.  McCrindle,  Vernon  Crudge. 

Subcommittee  1.  Policy 

Sir  Henry  Self    (United  King- 


tid 


States  delegates:  George  P.  Baker, 
Morgan.  L.  Welch  Pogue. 
United    Kingdom    delegate:     Sir    William 
Hildredi 

Suhcommittee  2.  Drafting 

Chairman:    Stokeley   W.    Morgan    (United 
States) 


George   C.   Neal; 


Unlt<  d    States    delegate 
adviser    Col.  S.  E.  Gates. 

Unit*  d  Kingdom  delegates :  L.  J.  Dunnett, 
P.  O.  Maseaeld;  advlaer:  M.  E.  Bathurst. 

Subcommittee  3.  Route$ 

Chaiiman.  L.  Welch  Pogue  (United  States). 

United   States   delegates:    Harllee    Branch. 

Lee.  Stokeley  W.  Morgan.  George  C. 

Ctswald  Ryan.  John  Sherman;  advisers; 

Fleming.  Col.  Samuel  E.  Gatee.  MaJ. 

S.  Kuter.  Commander  S.  Jurlka.  Llv- 

Satterthwalte:    consultants:    Harold 

Terrell  Drlnkwater.  Julius  C.  Holmes. 

M;slle.  John  E.  Slater,  James  H.  Smith. 


Kingdom  delegates:  W.  J.  Biiis^.  N. 
eetham.  L.  J.  Dunnett.  P.  G.  Mase- 
vUers:    M.   E.    Bathurst,   MaJ.  J.   R. 
Vernon  Crudge. 


coMMrrrri  n,  ad  hoc 
Chairman.  L.   J.   Dunnett    (United   King- 
dom* . 

United  States  delegates:  John  D.  Hlcker- 
son, Stokeley  W.  Morgan. 

United  Kingdom  delegate,  N.  J.  A.  Cheet- 
ham. 

The  final  plenary  session  was  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 11.  1946. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
ference, there  was  formulated  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  air  services  between  their 
respective  territories  and  annex  thereto.  (At- 
tached hereto  as  appendix  I.) 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

•'Whereas  representatives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments have  met  together  In  Bermuda  to 
discuss  civil  aviation  matters  outstanding 
between  them  and  have  reached  agreement 
thereon;  and 

•Whereas  the  two  Governments  have  today 
concluded  an  agreement  relating  to  air  serv- 
ices between  their  respective  terrttorie* 
(hereinafter  called  'the  agreement");  and 

•'Whereas  the  two  Governments  have 
reached  agreement  on  the  procedure  to  be 
followed  In  the  settlement  of  other  matters 
.  In  the  field  civil  aviation:  Now.  therefore,  the 
representatives  of  the  two  Governments  In 
conference  resolve  and  agree  as  follows: 

'•(1)  That  the  two  Governments  desire  to 
foster  and  encourage  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefits  of  air  travel  for  the 
general  good  of  mankind  at  the  cheapest  rates 
consistent  with  sound  economic  principles; 
and  to  stimulate  International  air  travel  as 
a  means  of  promoting  friendly  understanding 
and  good  will  among  peoples  and  insuring 
as  well  the  many  Indirect  benefits  of  this 
new  form  of  transportation  to  the  common 
welfare  of  both  countries. 

••(2)  That  the  two  Governments  reaffirm 
their  adherence  to  the  principles  and  purpose 
set  out  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention  on 
International  Civil  Aviation  signed  at  Chi- 
cago on  December  7.  1944. 

••(3)  That  the  air  transport  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  traveling  public  should  bear  a 
clos<?  relationship  to  the  requirements  of  the 
public  for  such  transport. 

••i4)  That  there  shall  be  a  fair  and  equal 
opportunity  for  the  carriers  of  the  two  na- 
tions to  operate  on  any  route  between  their 
respective  territories  (as  defined  in  the  agree- 
ment) covered  by  the  agreement  and  its 
annex. 

"(5)  That  In  the  op?ration  by  the  air  car- 
riers of  either  Government  of  the  trunk  serv- 
ices described  In  the  annex  to  the  agree- 
ment, the  interest  of  the  air  carriers  of  the 
other  Government  shall  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration so  as  not  to  affect  unduly  the  serv- 
.  Ices  which  the  latter  provides  on  all  or  part 
of  the  same  routes. 

•'1 6)  That  it  is  the  understanding  of  both 
Governments  that  services  provided  by  a  des- 
ignated air  carrier  under  the  agreement  and 
its  annex  shall  retain  as  their  primary  ob- 
jective the  provision  of  capacity  adequate  to 
the  traffic  demands  between  the  country  of 
which  such  air  carrier  Is  a  national  and 
the  country  of  ultimate  destination  of  the 
traffic.  The  right  to  embark  or  disembark 
on  such  services  international  traffic  destined 
for  and  coming  from  third  countries  at  a 
point  or  points  on  the  routes  specified  In 
the  annex  to  the  agreement  shall  be  applied 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
orderly  development  to  which  both  Govern- 
ments subscribe  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
general  principle  that  capacity  should  be 
related: 

"(a»  To  traffic  requirements  between  the 
country  of  origin  and  the  countries  of  des- 
tination: 

•■(b)  To  the  requirements  of  through  air- 
line cp?ratlon,  and 

"(c)  To  the  traffic  requirements  of  the 
area  through  which  the  airline  passes  efter 
taking  account  of  local  and  regional  services. 


"(7)  That  Insofar  as  the  air  carrier  or 
carriers  of  one  Government  may  be  lem- 
porarilv  prevented  through  difficulties  arUing 
from  the  war  from  taking  Immediate  ad- 
vantage of  thj  opportunity  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (4)  above,  the  situation  shall 
be  reviewed  between  the  Governments  with 
the  object  of  facilitating  the  necessary  devel- 
opment, as  soon  as  the  air  carrier  or  carriers 
of  the  first  Government  is  or  are  In  a  posi- 
tion Increasingly  to  make  their  proper  con- 
tribution to  th-  service. 

"(8)  That  duly  authorized  United  States 
civil  air  carriers  will  enjoy  nondiscrimina- 
tory "two-freedom"  privileges  and  the  exer- 
cise (in  accordance  with  the  agreement  or 
any  continuing  or  subsequent  agreement)  of 
commercial  traffic  rights  at  airports  Iccated 
in  territory  of  the  United  Kingdom  which 
have  been  constructed  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  United  States  funds  and  are  designated 
for  use  by  International  civil  air  carriers. 

"(91  That  It  Is  the  Intention  of  both  Gov- 
ernments that  there  should  be  regular  and 
frequent  consultation  between  their  respec- 
tive aeronautical  authorities  (as  defined  in 
the  agreement)  and  that  there  should  there- 
by be  close  collaboration  In  the  observance  of 
the  principles  and  the  Implementation  of  the 
provisions  outlined  herein  and  In  the  agree- 
ment and  Us  annex." 

In  witness  whereof  the  following  delegates 
sign  the  present  final  act. 

Done  at  Bermuda  the  11th  dav  of  February 
1946. 

This  final  act  shall  be  deposited  In  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  a  certified  copy  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  that  Government  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America. 

United  States  of  America:  George  P. 
Baker.  Harllee  Branch.  Stokeley  W. 
Morgan,  George  C  Neal,  Garrison 
Norton,  L.  Welch  Pogue,  Oswald 
Ryan,  John  Sherman;  United 
Kingdom:  A.  H  Self,  W.  P  Hildred, 
W.  J  Bigg,  L.  J.  Dunnett.  Peter  O. 
Masefield. 

BiL.^Tra.\L  Air  Transport  Agreement  Be- 
tween THE  Government  or  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Government  or  thb 
United  States  or  America  Relating  to  Ait 
Services  Between  Their  Respective  Terri- 
tories 

The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, desiring  to  conclude  an  agreement  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  direct  air  com- 
munications as  soon  as  possible  between 
their  respective  territories,  have  accordingly 
appointed  authorized  representatives  for  this 
purpose,  who  have  agreed  as  follows: 

ARTICLE    1 

Kach  contracting  party  grants  to  the  other 
contracting  party  rights  to  the  extent  de- 
scribed in  the  annex  to  this  agreement  for 
the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  air  serv- 
ices described  therein  or  as  amended  In 
accordance  with  section  IV  of  the  annex 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  agreed  serv- 
ices"). 

AITICLB  t 

(1)  The  agreed  services  may  be  Inaugu- 
rated immediately  or  at  a  later  date  at  the 
option  of  the  contracting  party  to  whom  the 
rights  are  granted,  but  not  before  (a)  the 
contracting  party  to  whom  the  rights  have 
been  granted  has  designated  an  air  carrier 
or  carriers  for  the  specified  route  or  routes, 
and  (bi  the  contracting  party  granting  the 
rights  has  given  the  appropriate  operating 
permission  to  the  air  carrier  or  carrlera  con- 
cerned (Which,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
parrgraph  (2)  of  this  article  and  of  article 
6.  it  shill  do  without  undue  delay). 

(2)  The  defenr'ted  p!r  ccrr'er  or  carriers 
m.iy  be  required  to  satisfy  the  aeronautical 
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authorities  of  the  contracting  party  grant- 
ing the  rights  that  It  or  they  is  or  are  quali- 
fied to  fulfill  the  conditions  prescribed  by  or 
under  the  laws  and  regulations  normally 
applied  by  those  authorities  to  the  opeia- 
tions  of  commercial  air  carriers. 

(3)  In  areas  of  military  occupation,  or  In 
areas  afTected  thereby,  such  Inauguration 
will  continue  to  be  subject,  where  necessary, 
to  the  approval  of  the  competent  military 
authorities. 

article  3 

(1)  The  charges  which  either  of  the  con- 
trncllng  partle  may  Impose,  or  permit  to 
be  Imposed,  on  the  designated  air  earner  or 
carr:crs  of  the  o.her  contracting  party  for 
the  u.se  of  airports  and  other  facilities  shall 
not  be  htf^her  than  would  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  su;^h  airports  and  facilities  by  Its 
national  aircraft  engaged  In  similar  Inter- 
nntlon-nl  air  Fervices. 

(2)  Fuel,  lubricating  oil.  and  spare  parts 
introduced  Into,  or  taken  on  board  aircraft 
In.  the  t.->rritory  of  ono  contracting  party  by 
or  on  brhalf  of,  a  designated  air  carrier  of 
the  other  contracting  party  and  Intended 
solely  for  use  by  the  alrcrnft  of  such  carrier 
?h.ill  he  accorded,  with  re.spect  to  customs 
di'ties.  hiypection  fees,  or  other  charges  Im- 
roseft  bv  the  former  contracting  party,  treat- 
n.ent  not  less  favorable  than  that  granted 
to  national  air  carriers  engaged  In  inter- 
national air  service  or  such  carriers  of  the 
jnost-fnvorrd    nation. 

(3 1  Supplies  of  fuel,  lubricating  oils,  spare 
prirts.  regular  equipment  and  aircraft  stores 
retained  on  board  aircraft  of  a  designated 
pir  cnnler  of  one  contracting  party  shall  be 
exempt  In  the  territory  of  the  other  contract- 
l!U'  pirly  from  customs  duties.  Inspection 
fees  or  fiim'lar  duties  or  charges,  even  though 
.cr'  r'l  yiipoHes  be  used  bv  such  aircraft  on 
hifehts  within  that  territory. 

ARTICLE  4 

Certificates  of  airworthiness,  certificates  of 
roinn^'ency  and  licenses  i<isued  or  rendered 
va'!d  by  one  contracting  party  and  still  In 
force  shall  be  recognized  as  valid  by  the  other 
coni! acting  party  for  the  purpose  of  operation 
of  the  R"roed  services.  Each  contracting 
r?rty  reserves  the  right,  however,  to  refuse 
to  recognize  for  the  purpose  of  flight  above 
Its  own  territory,  certificates  of  competency 
and  licenses  granted  to  Its  own  nationals  by 
another  state. 

ARTICIE  5 

( 1 )  The  laws  and  reffulatior.s  of  one  con- 
tracting party  relating  to  entry  into  or  de- 
parture from  Its  territory  of  aircraft  engaged 
In  In'ternatlonal  air  navigation  or  to  the  oper- 
ation and  navigation  of  such  aircraft  while 
within  iU  territory  shall  apply  to  aircraft  of 
the  designated  air  carrier  or  carriers  of  the 
other  contracting  party. 

(2)  The  laws  and  regulations  of  one  con- 
tracting parly  relating  to  the  entry  Into  or 
departure  from  its  territory  of  passengers, 
crew,  or  cargo  of  aircraft  (such  as  regulations 
relating  to  entry,  clearance,  immigration, 
paf.«!ports.  customs,  and  quarantine)  shall 
be  applicable  to  the  passengers,  crew,  or  cargo 
of  the  aircraft  of  the  designated  air  carrier 
or  carriers  of  the  other  contracting  party 
while  In  the  territory  of  the  first  contracting 
party. 

ARTICLE    e 

Each  contracting  party  reserves  the  right 
to  withhold  or  revoke  the  exercises  of  the 
rights  specified  In  the  annex  to  this  agree- 
ment by  a  carrier  designated  by  the  other 
contracting  party  In  the  event  that  it  is  not 
satisfied  that  substantial  ownership  and  ef- 
fective control  of  such  carrier  are  vested  In 
nationals  of  either  contracting  party,  or  in 
case  of  failure  by  that  carrier  to  comply  with 
the  laws  and  regulations  referred  to  In 
article  5  hereof,  or  otherwise  to  fulfill  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  rights  are  granted  In 
accordance  with  this  agreement  and  its  an- 
nex. 


ARTICLE    7 

This  agreement  shall  be  registered  with  the 
Provisional  International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, set  up  by  the  Interim  agreement 
on  international  civil  aviation  signed  at  Chi- 
cago on  December  7,   1944. 

ARTICLE   8 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  agree- 
ment or  its  annex.  If  either  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  considers  It  desirable  to  modify 
the  terms  of  the  annex  to  this  agreement,  it 
may  request  consultation  between  the  aero- 
nautical authorities  of  both  contracting  par- 
ties, such  consultation  to  begin  within  a 
period  of  60  days  from  the  date  of  the  re- 
quest. When  these  authorities  agree  on 
modifications  to  the  annex,  these  modifica- 
tions will  come  into  effect  when  they  have 
been  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

ARTICLE    9 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  agree- 
ment or  in  its  annex,  any  dispute  between  the 
contracting  parties  relating  to  thr  interpre- 
tation or  application  of  this  agreement  or  its 
annex  which  cannot  be  settled  through  con- 
sultation shall  be  referred  for  an  advisory 
report  to  the  interim  council  of  the  Pro- 
visiona  International  Civil  Aviation  Organi- 
zation (in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  III.  section  6  (8)  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment on  International  Civil  Aviation  signed 
at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944)  or  its  suc- 
cessor. 

ARTICLE    10 

The  terms  and  conditions  of  operating 
rights  which  may  have  been  granted  previ- 
ously by  either  contracting  party  to  the  other 
contracting  party  or  to  an  air  carrier  of  such 
other  contracting  party  shall  not  be  abro- 
gated by  the  present  agreement.  Except  as 
may  be  modified  by  the  present  agreement, 
the  general  principles  of  the  air  navigation 
arrangement  between  the  two  contracting 
parties,  which  was  effected  by  an  exchange 
of  notes  dated  March  28  and  April  5.  1935, 
shall  continue  in  force  insofar  as  they  are 
applicable  to  scheduled  international  air 
services,  until  otherwl&e  agreed  by  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

ARTICLE     1  1 

If  a  general  multilateral  air  convention 
enters  Into  force  in  relation  to  both  contract- 
ing parties,  the  present  agreement  shall  be 
amended  so  as  to  conform  with  the  provi- 
sions of  Fuch  convention. 

ARTICLE    12 

For  the  purposes  of  this  agreement  and  Its 
annex,  unless  the  context  otherwise  re- 
quires: 

(a)  The  term  "aeronautical  authorities" 
shall  mean,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Minister  of  Civil  Aviation  for  the 
time  being,  and  any  person  or  body  author- 
ized to  perform  any  functions  preseiitly  exer- 
cised by  the  said  Minister  or  similar  func- 
tions, and,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  any  person 
or  body  authorized  to  perform  the  functions 
presently  exercised  by  the  Board  or  similar 
functions. 

(b)  The  term  "designated  air  carriers" 
shall  mean  the  air  transport  enterprises 
which  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  have  n  tified  in  writ- 
ing to  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the 
other  contracting  party  as  the  air  carriers 
designated  by  it  in  accordance  with  article  2 
of  this  agreement  lor  the  routes  specified  in 
such  notification. 

(c)  The  term  "territory"  shall  have  the 
meaning  assigned  to  it  by  article  2  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944. 

(d)  The  definitions  contained  In  para- 
graphs (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  article  96  of  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Aviation 
signed  at  Chicago  on  December  7,  1944,  thall 
apply. 


ARTICLE    13 

Either  contracting  party  may  at  any  time 
request  consultation  with  the  other  with  a 
view  to  Initiating  any  amendments  of  this 
agreement  or  its  annex  which  may  be  desir- 
able In  the  light  of  experience.  Pending  the 
cutcome  of  such  consultation.  It  shall  be 
open  to  either  party  at  any  time  to  give 
notice  to  the  other  of  Its  desire  to  terminate 
this  agreement.  Such  notice  shall  be  simul- 
taneously communicated  to  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  or  ♦ 
its  successor.  If  such  notice  is  given,  this 
agreement  shpll  terminate  12  calendar 
months  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  notice 
by  the  other  contracting  party,  unless  the 
notice  to  terminate  is  withdrawn  by  agree- 
ment before  the  expiry  of  this  period.  In  the 
absence  of  acknowledgment  of  receipt  by  the 
other  contracting  party  notice  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  received  14  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  notice  by  the  Provisional 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  or 
its  successor 

ARTICLE     14 

This  agreement.  Including  the  provisions 
of  the  annex  hereto,  will  come  into  force  on 
the  day  it  is  signed 

In  witness  whereof,  the  undersigned  being 
duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  respective 
governments,  have  signed  the  present  agree- 
ment. 

Done  In  duplicate  this  11th  day  of  Feb- 
ruary  1946  at  Bermuda. 

For  the  Government  of  the  Unitfd  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

For  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


Annex 

I 

For  the  purposes  of  operating  air  services 
on  the  routes  specified  below  In  section  III 
of  this  annex  or  as  amended  in  accordance 
with  section  IV  hereof,  the  designated  air 
carriers  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  be  accorded  in  the  territory  of  the  other 
contracting  party  the  use  on  the  said  routes 
at  each  of  the  places  specified  therein  of 
all  the  airports  (being  alrjjorts  designated 
for  International  air  services),  together  with 
ancillary  facilitle.s  and  rights  of  transit,  of 
stops  for  nontraffic  purposes  and  of  com- 
mercial entry  and  departure  for  International 
traffic  In  passengers,  cargo,  and  mail  In  full 
accord  and  compliance  with  the  principles 
recited  and  agreed  In  the  final  act  of  the 
conference  on  civil  aviation  held  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  Bermuda  from  Janu- 
ary 15  to  February  11,  1946,  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  II  and  V  of  this 
annex. 

n 

(a)  Rates  to  be  cha.-ged  by  the  air  carriers 
of  either  contracting  party  between  points  in 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  points 
in  the  territory  of  the  United  Kingdom  re- 
ferred to  in  this  annex  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  contracting  parties  with- 
in their  respective  constitutiongil  powers  and 
obligations.  In  the  event  of  disagreement 
the  matter  in  dispute  shall  be  handled  as 
provided  below. 

(b)  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  of  the 
United  States  having  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  approve  the  rate  conference  ma- 
chinery of  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association  (hereinafter  called  L\TA(.  as 
submitted,  for  a  period  of  1  year  beginning 
in  February  1946.  any  rate  agreements  con- 
cluded through  this  machinery  during  this 
period  and  Involving  United  States  air  car- 
riers will  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Board . 

(c)  Any  new  rate  proposed  by  the  air  car- 
rier or  carriers  of  either  contracting  party 
shall  be  filed  with  the  aeronautical  author- 
ities  of   both   contracting   parties   at    least 
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30    c!4v?    before    the    proposed    date    of    In- 
provided    that    this    period    of 
may     be     reduced     In     particular 
if  so  agreed  bv  the  aeronautical  author- 
)f  b,:th  <  'les. 

The  coi.  :  ^   hereby  agree 

,'here: 

During  the  period  of  the  Beard's  np- 

of  the  lATA  rate  conlerence  machln- 

ther  any  .specific  rate  at  is  not 

»::hin  a  reasonable  either 

trfictlng  pnrty  or  a  conference  uf  lATA  Is 

to  agree  on  a  rate;  or 

At  any  time  no  lATA  machinery  Is  tp- 

or 
Either  contraclmst  party  at  any  time 
ws  or  falls  to  renew  its  approval  of 
part  of  the  lATA   rate  conference  ma- 
relevant  to  this  provision, 
procedure    descril>ed    in    paragraphs 
().  and  ((()   hereof  shall  apply 
In  the  e\ent  that  power  is  conterred  Oy 
the  a?ronautlral  authorities  of  the 
States  to  fix  fal-  and  economic  rates 
transport  of  persons  and  property  bv 
international  rervices  and   .o  suspend 
rate?    in   a   manner   romparablt    to 
n  which  the  Civil  Aeronautirs  Board  at 
t  is  empowered  to  act  with  re»pect  to 
rates  for  the  transport  of  persons  and 
rty    by    air    within    the    United    States, 
of  the  contract'nR  parties  shall  there- 
e.xerclse  Its  authority  In  such  manner  as 
vent  anv  rate  rr  rates  proposed  by  one 
carriers  for  service*  from  the  territory 
f  contracting  party  to  a  point  or  points 
territory  of  the  other  contracting  party 
becoming  effectivt    if  In  the  Judgment 
aeronautical  authorities  of   the  con- 
g  party  whose  air  carrier  or  carriers  is 
proposing  such  rute.  that  rate  is  un- 
unrconomlc      If  one  of  the  rontract- 
les  on  receipt  of  tbe  notification  re- 
to  in  paragraph  (o   above  is  dissatis- 
ith   the  new  rale  proposed   by   the  air 
r  or  carriers  of   the  other  contracting 
It  ohall  so  notify  the  other  contracting 
pricr  to  the  expiry  of  the  first    15  of 
days  referred  to.  and  the  contracting 
i  shall  endeavor  to  reach  agreement  on 
appropriate  rate     In  the  event  that  such 
ent  is  reached  each  contracting  party 
^xerciae  Its  statutory  powers  to  give  ef- 
o  siKh   agreement.     If  agreement    has 
n  reached  at  the  end  of  the  30-day 
referred    to    In    paragraph    (C)    above, 
pt-cposed  rate  may.  unless  the  aeronau- 
puthorlties  of  the  country   of   the  air 
•  concerned  see  fit  to  suspend  Its  opera- 
o  into  effect  provisionally  pending  the 
of  any  dispute  in  accordance  with 
c-edure  outlined  in  paragraph  (g)   t>e- 


t  eer 


npw 


ihc 


Prior  to  the  time  when  such  power  may 
ferred   by   law  upon   the  aeronautical 
ities  of   the   United  States.  11  one  of 
tracting   parties    Is   dlasatUfled   with 
rate  proposed  by  the  air  carrier  or 
of  either  contracting  party  for  serT- 
tlrom   the   territory   of   one   contracting 
to  a  point  or  points  In  the  territory  of 
contracting  party   it  ahaU  so  notify 
er  prior  to  the  expiry  of  the  hrst   15 
30-day  period  referred  to  In  paragraph 
.  and  the  contracting  parties  shall 
to    reach    agreement    on    the    ap- 
•    rate      In     the    event    that     such 
Is  reached,  each  contracting  party 
its  best  efforts  to  cause  such  agreed 
be  put  into  effect  by  its  air  carrier  or 
It   Is  recognized   that   if   no  such 
ent  can  be  reached  prior  to  the  expiry 
30  davs,  the  contracting  party  rais- 
lon  to  the  rate  may  taJte  such  steps 
I  nay  consider  neces-;ary  to  prevent  the 
ration  or  continuation  of  the  service 

ton  at  the  rate  complained 

When   In  any  ccse  under  paragraphs 

(f)   atx)ve  the  aeronautical  authort- 

the  two  contracting   parties  cannot 

rlthln  a  reasonable  time  upon  the  ap- 

rate  after  consultation  Initiated  by 

aint  of  one  contracting  party  con- 


cerning the  proposed  rate  or  an  existing  rate 
of  the  air  carrier  or  carriers  of  the  other  con- 
tracting party,  upon  the  request  of  either. 
both  contracting  parlies  shall  submit  the 
question  to  the  Provisional  International 
C.vil  Aviation  Organization  or  to  Its  suc- 
cessor for  an  advisory  report,  and  each  party 
will  use  its  l>est  efforts  under  the  powers 
availaoie  to  it  to  put  Into  effect  the  opinion 
expressed  in  such  report 

(h)  The  rates  to  be  agreed  In  accordance 
with  the  above  paragraphs  shall  b?  fl.xed  at 
reason.". ble  levels,  due  regard  being  paid  to 
all  relevant  factors,  such  as  cost  of  opera- 


tion, reasonable  profit,  and  the  rates  charged 
by  any  other  air  carriers. 

(Ji  The  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  agrees  to  use  It.* 
best  efforts  to  secure  legislation  empowering 
the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  United 
States  to  fix  fair  and  economic  rates  tor  the 
traiuport  of  persons  and  property  by  air  on 
International  services  and  to  suspend  pro- 
posed rates  in  a  manner  comparable  to  that 
in  which  the  Civil  Aeronautics  B<iard  at  pres- 
ent is  empowered  to  act  with  respect  to  such 
rates  for  the  transport  of  person.s  and  prop- 
erty by  air  within  the  United  States. 
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I  oint  o(  drjartLrt 


Any  one  »>r  morro'  the  follow  im- 

1.  I.nmliin 

2.  I.iinilon 
Trtritw  ick 


3.  I.'in4l»n.> 
I'rr-twick 


4.  Bermuda. 


J  nil  I'l  .1 

Uniish  Huntlunt5. 


•.  Ni«»rm 


liMUi:  hill, 


ntrrn.rd.atr  fcint* 

IV  •                 11    1  nil<<l 
:  iiiiry 

I'oinis  beyond 

the 

An\ 

r. 

Ihr 

A!.  ■           ■             -.f  thefrl- 

....   -■'  and  III* 

l>(>in!5  on  route  T. 

.^iiannon. 

New  York. 

I..v,til. 

•  'hKTIliii 

A-..'. - 

I»Hfr'-if 

H.-rimiili. 

1               '  ia. 

(itiil.r 

'                   n. 

.Monirt->l. 

1 

.>ih!<nnoii. 

; 

»«'  N.w  ()r:e«as. 

I.  :ir.|. 

Me\;co  fily. 

\.-..'.v 

C.i  fiihn 

H.rnim!«. 

Jjtl:. 

<;  itulcr 

I'a!.  . 

Miinircil. 

A  iMi.nr  in  •  i.i..iiit.;4. 
\  l«iiint  ID  K(iui<lor. 
Iimi 

SitntKic" 

fl  .,r    If   .,r.. 

.Moiiirciil. 

'0. 

« 

T<.».»2o. 

Mi:tnil. 

1 1 ' 

.<<1        I.IK      .1. 

Antltita 

.>»r    Kilt« 

.*«.  Th«>nia.<i 

. 

.■^an  Juan 

(°iud«t  Triijilio 

PiTt-aii  Trinct. 

Jamaica. 

Ciir^ 

\:v>'iuu. 

Hi  rniiiiia 

M,.ri. 

Minila. 

w 

.\IniH    IV 

Honolulu. 

'  N. 

I  niii-.i 


'  tuen  by  th»' 
ihf  r«Hit>'-s«T\  i. .   i.  I! 
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roint  of  i!rpsrtur« 


Any  one  or  more  of  the  follow  ng: 


intermediate  poiDU 


I 

\ 
1 

I 
1. 


n. 
la 
fity. 


New  Yofk.i 
(biraco. 
Philadelpbia. 
Baltimore. 
^VKihirtfton. 
Boston. 
iVtroit 


f  ooUMU  at  cod  01  table. 


Any  one  or  more  of  the 
lollowmK.  if  (tr.vired: 
<  tander. 
OftH'nland. 
Icelami. 
SiHHmon. 


(iaoder. 

tJoN-nland. 

Iceland. 

Shannon. 


Deninalion  in  Cnlted 
Kinicdum  territory 


loinl$  beyond 


.Vnv 
f<. 


I.ondon. 
I're'twitk. 


.\lll~li  liiulU. 

llrNinki. 

<'<>(i»nha(ren. 

St.ivunter. 

H.Tlin 
Krankfurt. 

I.i>ninffr7it|. 


'••    o 
irnl 


the 


III    the    Bolt.c 


.Mil!  , 

Wnna. 

BuflittH't. 

HelKTailc. 

Hiii-ti«ri  SI. 

Istanbul. 

\nkarn 

A  point  in  Iran— 

fteinii. 
K  point  in  .*iyria. 
\  lioiDt  in  Irar]. 
A  point  in  — 

'  'an. 

t 

1'.  itii. 

Cali-uita, 
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(Bj    ROtTTES  TO  BZ  SEB\XD  BT  THE  AIH  CAREIZSS  OF  THX  UNITZD  STATES— COntlntied 


I'oint  of  departure 

Intermediate  points 

Destination  In  T'nited 
Kingdom  territory 

Points  beyond 

.Any  one  or  more  o'  the  ollowini;: 

Any  one  or  more  of  llic 

Any  one  or  more  of  the 

Any  one  or  more  ol  the 

lulkiw  iiig  if  desired: 

WlowinK  if  desired. 

(oUowins  if  desired: 

8.      <"lili-ju.'o.  I 

fJandir. 

Lyddx 

A  point  in  Irag. 

l)eln>il. 

Shannon. 

Dhahran. 

\\a.shiin{!on. 

<iri-<nland. 

Bombay. 

Nrw  York. 

Ici'land. 

Calcutta. 

Ho<foii. 

rari<. 

A  point  in  Burma. 

Baltimore. 

.\  iioint  in  Switzir- 

A  point  in  Siam. 

J-hilixl.  Ipbia. 

lan.l. 

A   point   or   points  in 

It.^ni. 

Indochina. 

A'tr    ■.     . 

A    iwint   or   poinU  In 
China. 

(';ia<i. 

4,  Ctiicnro. 

(iandcr. 

Lydda. 

From  Lydda  to  points 

I>eln.it. 

.Azores" . 

Nyonil  as  described 

\Va.>.hmi!t'in. 

Li.>;bun. 

in  route  -i. 

N.w  Y.  rk. 

Ho>.|on. 

(€1                     C'.l 

Hal'iiii'iM'. 

Alj;i<-rs.        Madrid. 

riiilad'li  Ilia. 

Tunis.          Kome. 
Tiilwili.         Athen". 
Benjihazi.    Cauo 
t'airo. 
t  lander. 

5.  New  York. 

London. 

From  the  Aiores: 

*    flK'UPO. 

Birinuda. 

LWxin. 

1  •■  U'>lt 

\  luto. 

BarceUma. 

\'                  n. 

Marseilles. 

1                   ia. 

l>.tN  .,h 

Haltinitiie. 
C.  Sao  hjartifto.' 
LdS'Anfefc-y. 

Honolulu. 
M  idwa\ . 
Wake. 

Hone  Kong. 

Macao. 

A   iK.int  or  points  in 
China. 

<  iuam. 

A   i)oint  or  points  in 

/ 

Manila. 

Indochina. 
A   iwint  or  poinU  in 

Siam. 
A   p<jint  or  points  in 

Burma. 
Calcutta. 

7.                      '■((.' 

Honohiln. 

tsinga|>ore. 

Batav  ia. 

J 

Mi.lway. 
Wake, 
tiuani. 
Manila. 

A  pnint  or  point  fin 
Indochina. 

h.  Now  ^  '.rk. 

Bermuda. 

W  ahhiiK!V>u. 

Baltiniort'. 
'.'.  Miami. 

I'alm  Beacb. 
10.  Mi'JUii. 

I'oints  in  Cuba. 

Cat  Cay. 
Nassau. 

Jamaica. 

(a)  Baran(iai  ilia  via 
South  American 
ixiintsto  Balboa. 

(6)  Baranquilla  via 
South  American 
IK>ints  to  Trini- 
dad. 

11.  New  Oi leans. 
Houston. 

J'oints  in  Cuba. 

Jamaica. 

Aniba. 

S  ()  u  t  h  A  m  e    lean 
points. 

12.  N<  w  York. 
\t  iHiiii 

Camacury. 
rort-au-l'rince. 

.AutipiM. 
St.  Lucia. 

Via    South    American 
jwinis     to     Buenos 

Ciudwl  Trujillo. 

Trinidad. 

Aires. 

San  Juan. 

Brili:<h  (iuiana. 

St.  Thoma.s. 

rointca  Titre. 

l-'orI-<le-Fran«*. 

18.  New  York. 

(0^   Aiorcs. 

Dakar. 

Monrovia. 
{'j)  San  Juan. 

Trinids<l. 

British  Uuiaiin. 

Btleiii. 

Natal. 

Mourovia. 

Ascension 
Island. 

Actra  or  I.spos. 

Leopoldvillr. 
Johannes  Irtirp. 

•  Notice  will  be  friven  by  the  aeronautical  authorities 
I  nitcd  Kinftdora  ol  the  roiitc-Ber»k!c  pattonu  according 


XV 

(a)  Amendments  made  by  either  contract- 
ing parly  to  the  routes  described  in  section 
III  of  this  annex  which  change  the  points 
served  In  the  territory  of  the  other  contract- 
ing party  will  be  made  only  after  consulta- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
article  8  of  this  agreement 

(b)  Other  route  changes  desired  by  either 
contracting  party  may  be  made  and  put  Into 
effect  at  any  time,  prompt  notice  to  tliat  ef- 
fect being  given  by  the  aeronautical  author- 
ities of  the  contracting  party  concerned  to 
the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  other  con- 
tracting parly.  If  such  other  contracting 
party  fuid.s  that,  having  regard  to  the  prlnci- 
pJea  .s.  t  forth  In  paragraph  (6)  of  the  final 
uct  ol  the  coufereuce  referred  to  in  section  I 


of  the  liiite<l  SUtt>s  to  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the 
to  w  liich  services  will  be  inaupurated  on  these  routes. 

of  this  annex,  the  Interests  of  Its  air  carrier 
or  carriers  are  prejudiced  by  the  carriage  by 
the  air  carrier  or  carriers  of  the  first  con- 
tracting party  of  traffic  between  the  territory 
of  the  second  contracting  party  and  the  new 
point  in  the  territory  of  e  third  country  it 
shall  so  inform  the  first  contracting  party. 
If  agreement  cannot  be  reached  by  consulta- 
tion between  the  contracting  parties,  It  shall 
be  open  to  the  contracting  party  whose  air 
carrier  or  carriers  is  or  are  affected  to  Invoke 
Ih  ■  provisions  of  article  9  of  this  agreement, 
(c)  The  contracting  parties  will,  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  execution  of  this  agree- 
ment and  from  time  to  time  thereafter,  ex- 
change information  concerning  the  authorl- 
ziitions  extended  to  their  respective  desig- 
nated air  carriers  to  render  service  to, 
through,  and  from  the  territory  of  the  other 


contracting  party.  This  will  include  copies 
of  current  certificates  and  authorizations  for 
service  on  the  routes  which  are  the  subject 
of  this  agreement,  and  for  the  future  such 
new  certificates  and  authorizations  as  may 
be  Issued,  together  with  amendments,  ex-  . 
emptlon  orders,  and  authorized  service 
patterns. 

V 

(a)  Where  the  onwa-d  carriage  of  traffic  by 
an  aircraft  of  different  size  from  that  em- 
ployed on  the  earlier  stage  of  the  same  route 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "change  of  gage") 
is  justified  by  reason  of  economy  of  opera- 
tion, such  change  of  gage  at  a  point  In  the 
territory  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  shall  not  be  made 
in  violation  of  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
final  act  of  the  Conference  on  Civil  Aviation 
held  at  Bermuda  from  January  15  to  February 
11.  1946.  and,  In  particular,  shall  be  subject 
to  there  being  an  adequate  volume  of  through 
traffic 

(b)  Where  change  of  gage  is  made  at  a 
point  in  the  territory  of  the  United  Kingdom 
or  in  the  territory  of  the  United  States  the 
small  aircraft  will  operate  only  In  connection 
with  the  larger  aircraft  arriving  at  the  point 
of  change,  so  as  to  provide  a  connection  serv- 
ice which  will  thus  normally  wait  on  the 
arrival  of  the  larger  aircraft,  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  carrying  onward  those  passengers 
who  have  traveled  to  United  Kingdom  or 
United  States  territory  in  the  larger  aircraft 
to  their  ultimate  destination  in  the  smaller 
aircraft.  Where  there  are  vacancies  In  the 
smaller  aircraft  such  vacancies  may  be  filled 
with  passengers  from  United  Kingdom  or 
United  States  territory,  respectively.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  the  capacity  of  the 
smaller  aircraft  shall  be  determined  with 
primary  reference  to  the  ti^fflc  traveling  in 
the  larger  aircraft  normally  requiring  to  be 
carried  onward. 

(c)  It  is  agreed  that  the  arrangements  un- 
der any  part  of  the  preceding  paragraphs  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  be  governed  by  and  in  no  way 
restrictive  of  the  standards  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (6)  of  the  final  act. 

Heads  of  an  Agreement  for  Use  bt  Civil  Air- 
CR-KFT  OF   Naval    and   Air    Bases   in    Areas 
Leased  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States   of   America   Under   an    Agreement 
Wfth    THE    Government    of    the    United 
Kingdom,  Dated  March  27,  1941. 
Whereas  by  agreement  of  March  27,  1941 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "bases  agree- 
ment") the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
agreed  to  lease  for  military  purposes  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  exclusively 
certain  areas  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  In 
which  naval  and  air  bases  have  been  con- 
structed with  full  and  continuing  rights  of 
military   use  and  control  thereof  for  a  pe- 
riod of  99  years  as  specified  in  the  agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas  article  XI  (5)  of  the  said  agree- 
ment provides  that  "commercial  aircraft  will 
not  be  authorized  to  operate  from  any  of 
the  bases  (save  in  case  of  emergency  or  for 
strictly  military  purposes  under  supervision 
of  the  War  or  Navy  Departments)  except  by 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom,  pro- 
vided that  In  the  case  of  Newfoundland  such 
agreement  shall  be  between  the  United  States 
and  the  (3overnment  of  Newfoundland";  and 
Whereas  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  United  Kingdom  desire, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  air 
transportation,  at  this  time  to  arrange  for 
the  air  bases  to  be  available  for  use  by  civil 
aircraft  on  the  conditions  hereinafter  stated 
without  mterfering  with,  restricting  or  limit- 
ing the  present  military  rights  of,  or  con- 
tinued military  use  by,  the  United  States  of 
the  bases  in  accordance  with  the  said  agree- 
ment; 
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Now,  therefore.  It  It  agreed  aa  follows: 
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ARTICLK    I 

bases   (hereinafter  referred  to  aa 
)  leased  to  the  United  States  pur> 
he  bases  agreement  will  be  open 
civil  aircraft  wherever  such  use 
bute  to  the  over-all  development 
atlon  along  sound  economic  lines. 
accordance   with   the   above   prin- 
followlng  bases  will  be  open  for 
by  civil  aircraft :   Kindley   ( Ber- 
idge   (Antigua).  Beane   (St.  Lu- 
ijison    (British  Guiana), 
following  bases  which  are  situated 
where   adequate  civil   airports 
wil    be  open  for  use  by  civil  air- 
as  bad   weather   alternates   until 
as  agreement  is  reached  that  ex- 
other  developments  Indicate  the 
ihelr  regular  use  by  civil  aircraft: 
TTinldad).  Waller  (Trinidad).  Ver- 
Jantalca). 

clrciimstances  in  which  the  said  bases 

d  aa  bad  weather  alternates  will 

in    the    light    of    any    rules 

by  the  P  ovisional  International 

Aviation  Organization,  or  its  successor. 

absence  of  such  rules  by  further 

between    the    two    Governments. 
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as    the    United    States    and    the 
Kikgdom   are   parties   to   the   Inter- 
Mr    Services    Transit     Agreement 
:hlcago  on  Decemt>er  7.  1944.  the 
of  all  countries  parties  to  that 
may  use  the  bases  for  nontrafBc 
accordance  with  the  provisions 
I  of  article  I  of  the  agreement, 
the  special  circumstances  In  the 
bases,  countries  which  are  not 
that   agreement   but   which   are 
bilateral  agreements  either  with 
States     or     with     the     United 
Idin?  for  the  privileges  specl- 
sald  agreement  may  utilize  the 
with  the  concurrence  of  both  the 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 


I  rovi 
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duly    autbc,i.7ed    United    States 

ler  utilizing  tte  ba^es  shall  be 

without  prejudice  to  the  principle 

.  and  in  view  of  the  8p>ecial  clr- 

In  connection  with  the  bases,  to 

the  bases  referred  to  In  ar- 

ler  jof : 

States  Government  sponsored 

(and     their     personal     effects) 

the  expense  of  the  Government 

States  or  on  business  directly 

with    the   bases   or   with   United 

at  the  bases;  and 

carried  at  the  expense  of  the 

of  the  United  States. 

■xerclse  of  the  privileges  granted 

of  agreement  shall  be  wUh- 

to  rights   (together  with  any 

thereof)    which   may   have   been 

the  Government  of   the   United 

jr   any    of   the    colonial    govern- 

■)  to  any  United  States  civil 

In  view  of  the  special  clrcufn- 

case  of  the  bases,  the  Govern- 

Unlted  Kingdom  will  not  grant 

of  third  countries  utilizing 

trafBc    rights    Incident    to    the 

bases  beyond  the  extent  that 

countries    have   granted    corre- 

"  ta  (though  not  necessarily  on 

r|)utea   as  those  operated   by  the 

of    the    third    countries    con- 

:h^lr  respective  countries  to  the 

of  the  United  States. 

oiher   civil   air   carrier.    Including 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  will 

any   greater   or   different   traffic 

bases  than  are  granted  to  United 

air  carriers  at  such  bases,  pro- 

Dnlted   SUtes   civil    air   carriers 

reason  of  this  provision,  be  en- 

the  right  to  carry  cabotage 
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traffic  between  any  two  points  In  the  terri- 
tory (as  denned  in  article  2  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Civil  Aviation  signed 
at  Chicago  on  December  7.  1944)  of  the 
United  Kingdom  (except  to  the  limited  extent 
provided  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  article) 
nor  shall  clvU  air  carriers  of  the  United  King- 
dom be  precluded  from  carrying  cabotage 
traffic  between  the  bases  concerned  so  long 
as  United  States  civil  air  carriers  are  entitled 
to  exercise  traffic  rights  at  those  bases 

(di  For  the  purposes  of  this  article,  the 
term  "ctvll  air  carriers  of  the  United  King- 
dom" shall  be  deemed  to  Include  those  of 
territories  under  the  sovereignty,  suzerainty, 
protection,  or  mandate  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  termination  of 
the  agreement  l)etween  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  relating  to  air 
services  between  their  respective  territories, 
signed  at  Bermuda  on  February  11.  1946.  Its 
provisions  and  those  of  Its  annex  shall  con- 
tinue to  apply  to  any  traffic  rights  which 
United  States  air  carriers  may  thereafter  ex- 
ercise at  any  of  the  bases  referred  to  in  arti- 
cle I  of  these  heads  of  agreement  until  such 
time  as  the  contracting  parties  may  other- 
wise agree:  Prorid«"d.  That  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  at 
any  time  after  15  years  from  the  date  on 
which  the  agreement  referred  to  In  article  XII 
of  these  heads  of  agreement  t>ecomes  effective 
to  give  notice  of  its  desire  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  flrst-mentloned  agreement  and 
Its  annex  shall  cease  to  apply,  on  the  date 
specified  In  the  notice  but  which  shall  not 
In  any  case  be  less  than  2  years  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  notice,  to  the  traffic  rights  exer- 
cised by  its  air  carriers  at  any  of  the  bases 
referred  to  above  pursuant  to  that  agreement. 

AKTlCLE  IV 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  V  here- 
of, civil  aircraft  of  the  United  Kingdom  (in- 
cluding those  of  territories  under  the  sover- 
eignty, suzerainty,  protection,  or  mandate  of 
the  United  Kingdom)  shall  be  entitled  to  use 
the  bases  for  nontrafflc  purposes  on  terms  no 
less  favorable  than  those  enjoyed  by  United 
States  ClvU  aircraft. 

AITICLI    V 

(a)  The  United  States  military  authorities 
will  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  avoid  in- 
terruption of  civil  operations  at  the  bases. 
It  Is  understood,  however,  that  the  United 
States  mUltary  authorities  have  the  right  for 
military  reasons,  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis,  to  curtail  or  suspend  civil  air  opera- 
tions, and,  from  time  to  time  as  may  be  nec- 
essary, to  Impose  restrictions  of  a  temporary 
or  continuing  nature  on  the  use  of  the  bases 
by  civil  aircraft. 

(b)  Subject  to  requirements  dictated  by 
mUltary  reasons,  no  limitation  on  the  use  of 
the  bases  by  clvU  aircraft  will  be  prescribed, 
except  those  predicated  upon  safety  or  the 
capacity  of  a  field  or  lU  facilities,  and  any 
such  limitations  will  be  Imposed  on  a  pro- 
portionate nondiscriminatory  basis. 

(c)  The  use  of  the  bases  by  civil  aircraft 
may  likewise  on  a  proportionate  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis  be  limited,  curtailed,  suspended, 
or  subjected  to  such  regulation  as  may  be 
necessary  for  sectirlty  reasons  by  the  colonial 
government  concerned.  In  such  event  that 
government  wlU  give  timely  notice  to  the 
United  States  military  authorities. 

AITTCLZ  n 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  VIII  (b) 
hereof,  administrative  and  operational  con- 
trol of  the  bases  will  be  exercised  by  the 
United  States  military  authorities,  who  may. 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  article  VII  hereof, 
delegate  the  performance  of  certain  services 
to  civilian  agencies  Such  delegation  will  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  mUitary  authorities  to  resume  the 
performance  of  such  services  at  any  time  and 
without  delay. 


Atncix  vn 
Airport  tower  control  and  approach  control 
Will  be  operated  by  or  under  the  direction  of 
the  United  Slates  mUltary  authorities.  The 
responsibility  for  area  control  will  be  re- 
viewed m  the  light  of  the  studies  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Route  Service  Organiza- 
tion Conference  of  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization,  or  Its 
successor. 

AKTICLE    Vlll 

(a)  Discussions  shall  be  held  between  the 
two  Governments  with  a  view  to  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  provision  of  necessary 
facilities,  supplies,  and  services  to  civil  air 
carriers  using  the  bases,  and  the  agreement 
to  be  concluded  pursuant  to  these  heads  of 
agreement  shall  contain  provisions  defining 
such  arrangements  and  shall  not  enter  Into 
force  until  such  arrangements  have  been 
made. 

(b)  At  each  of  the  ba«es  where  suitable 
land  Is  not  conveniently  adjacent  thereto  for 
the  provision  of  necessary  clvl'  airport  facili- 
ties, supplies,  and  services,  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buUdinas  for  customs.  Immigration, 
quarantine,  and  other  similar  matters  of 
colonial  or  United  Kingdom  national  Interest, 
the  United  States  military  authorities  will. 
If  this  Is  possible  without  conflict  with  mili- 
tary requirements,  designate  an  appropriate 
area  within  the  boundaries  of  the  base  for 
such  purposes  E.xccpt  as  otherwise  specifi- 
cally provided  In  these  heads  of  agreement, 
the  provision  of  the  above  facilities,  supplies. 
and  services  and  the  conduct  of  the  matters 
mentioned  above  within  the  area  so  desig- 
nated win  be  under  the  control  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  colonial  eovernment  In  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  .same  extent  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  provided  or  conducted  In  an 
area  outside  of  the  leased  area,  but  shall  be 
without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  mUltary  authorities  to  resume  com- 
plete and  unrestricted  control  and  use  of  the 
designated  area  and  Its  facilities  should  this 
prove  to  l?e  necessary  for  mUltary  reasons  of 
overriding  necessity.  The  ternw  and  condi- 
tions under  which  such  area  will  be  made 
available  will  be  as  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  after  consultation 
between  the  two  Governments. 

(c)  In  connection  with  fire  protection, 
sanitation,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
military  security  of  the  bases,  the  United 
States  military  authorities  shall  have  the 
right.  In  collaboration  with  or  after  prior 
notice  to  the  local  colonial  authorities  In  the 
territory  concerned,  to  enter  upon  and  to  In- 
spect any  buildings  or  other  facilities  and 
services  erected  or  provided  In  any  area  desig- 
nated under  paragraph  (b)  of  this  article  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  themselves  that 
adequate  precautionary  measures  are  taken 
In  the  matters  referred  to  above.  If  the 
United  States  military  authorities  consider 
that  the  precautionary  measures  taken  are 
not  adequate,  they  shall  have  the  right.  In 
consultation  with  the  colonial  authorities 
concerned,  or.  In  cases  where  mlllUrv  reasons 
so  require,  on  their  own  Initiative,  to  supple- 
ment these  measures  to  the  extent  consid- 
ered necessary  With  respect  to  terminal  and 
other  facilities  contiguous  to  the  base  area, 
the  location,  type.  size,  hazards  to  safe  oper- 
ation of  aircraft,  sanitation,  etc.,  wUl  be  sub- 
ject to  consultation  between  the  appropriate 
local  authorities  and.  as  required,  between 
the  two  Governments  for  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding the  military  use  of  the  ba.se 

(d)  Civil  aircraft  using  one  of  the  bases 
referred  to  In  article  I  (a)  hereof  shall  load 
and  unload  persons,  mall,  and  cargo  only 
within  the  area  (which  shall  be  either  the 
area  referred  to  In  paragraph  (b)  of  thU 
article  or  outside  the  leased  area),  desig- 
nated foi  that  purpose  by  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment concerned. 

Asncu:  a 
The  scale  of   fees   to  be  charged   for   the 
ClvU  use  of  the  bases  and  for  fa(^ltles.  sup- 
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piles  and  services  to  civil  aircraft  using  the 
bases,  will  be  subject  to  consultation  be- 
tween the  local  United  States  military 
authorities  and  the  local  colonial  authori- 
ties and.  as  required,  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments The  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
sublease  by  a  colonial  government  to  a  civil 
air  carrier  tor  terminal  and  other  faculties 
located  within  the  base  area  and  the  loca- 
tion, type.  size,  and  other  pertinent  details 
o'  the  terminal  and  other  faclUtles  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
military  authorities 

ARTICLE    X 

Should  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  elect  for  mUltary  reasons  to  place  one 
or  more  of  the  bases   on  a  caretaker  ba.sis: 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
wUl  have  no  further  responsibility  for  main- 
taining that  base  in  operational  condition 
for  clvU  use;  provided  that  timely  notice  of 
Intention  to  place  on  a  caretaker  basis  Is 
given  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(b)  The  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom or  the  colonial  government  concerned 
wUl  have  the  right  to  maintain  the  base  for 
ClvU  use;  provided  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  at  any  future  t!me  within 
the  term  of  the  bases  agreement  and  upon 
appropriate  notice  will  have  the  right  to 
resume  the  malr.tenance  and  operational 
control  '^f  the  said  base. 

(a)  Nothing  In  these  heads  of  agreement 
win  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  limitation  or 
an  abrogation  of  (1)  any  of  the  rights  or 
privileges  accorded  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bases  agreement,  or  (2)  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  colonial  Eovernmentt  concerned 

(b)  The  two  Governments  will  consult  to- 
gether to  decide  what  amendments,  if  any, 
to  the  bast?8  agreement  wUl  be  nrccBsary  In 
the  light  of  these  heads  of  agreement. 

ARTICLE  xn 

(a)  The  two  Governments  will  consult  to- 
gether and  prepare  an  aercement  giving  ef- 
fect to  the  terms  herein  contained.  Such 
agreement  will  become  effective  on  signature 
on  behalf  of  the  respective  Governments. 
and  shall  continue  In  effect  indefinitely  but 
either  of  the  Governments  may.  at  any 
time  after  the  agreement  has  tjeen  in  effect 
for  15  years,  give  to  the  other  notice  of  ter- 
mination and  In  such  event,  the  agreement 
shall  cease  to  be  effective  24  calendar  months 
after  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  notice 

(b)  The  two  Governments  hereby  agree 
that  whUe  the  agreement  continues  In  effect. 
they  will  consult  together  not  less  than  once 
In  every  five  calendar  years  with  a  view  to 
reviewing  the  operation  of  the  agreement 
and  agreeing  upon  any  modifications  that 
may  be  desired. 

(c)  The  Initialing  of  this  document  shaU 
not  Indicate  that  a  contract  has  been  con- 
cluded This  document  Is  the  agreed  basis 
of.  and  subject  to  the  preparation  of.  a 
formal  contract.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
formal  contract  any  outsUndlng  points, 
more  particularly  the  points  arising  In  ar- 
ticles 8  and  11,  wUl  be  resolved 

United  States:  Ad  referendum:  Subject  to 
re.'servatlon  set  out  In  letter  of  even  date 
from  Chairman  of  United  States  Delegation 
to  Chatrmftii  of  United  Kingdom  Delegation. 

G.   P    B. 

L.    S.    K. 

G.  N 
United  Kingdom:  Ad  referendum:  Subject 
to  reservation  set  out  In  letter  of  even  date 
from  Chairman  of  United  Kingdom  Delega- 
tion to  Chairman  of  United  States  Delega- 
tion. 

A.   H    8. 

W.  J.  B. 
W.  P.  H. 
rrasUABY   11,  1946 


Delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America 

Febrcart  11.  1946. 
Sir  Henry  Self, 

K.C.  M  G  .  K   BE  .C.  B., 

Chairman,  United  Kingdom 
Delegation. 
Mt  Dear  Sra  Henry:   In  InltlaUlng  today 
the  heads  of  agreement  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  99-year-leased  bases  by  civil  air- 
craft, I  wish  to  confirm  by  this  letter  the  oral 
reservation  which  I  have  heretofore  made  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States.     Final  approval 
and   signature  by  the  United  States  of  the 
agreement  to  open  any  of  the  99 -year-leased 
bases  to  civil  aircraft  Is  contingent  on  reach- 
ing satisfactory  agreement  with  the  Govern- 
ments of  Newfoundland  and  Canada  regard- 
ing the  use  by  civil  aircraft  cf  airfields  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  namely  Goose, 
Gander,  Harmon,  and  Argentia. 
I  am.  my  dear  Sir  Henry, 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

George  P.  Baker, 
Chairman.  United  States  Delegation. 

Delegation  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Bermttda,  February  11,  1946. 
Mr.  George  P.  Baker, 

Chairman.  United  States  Delegation, 
Civil  Aviation  Conference.  Bermuda. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Baker:  You  wUl  recall  that 
on  February  9  I  Informed  you  that  the 
United  Kingdom  Government  wished  a  reser- 
vation to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the  initial- 
ing of  the  heads  of  agreement  relating  to  civil 
use  of  base  airfields,  and  that  they  wished  ar- 
ticles Vin  and  IX  to  be  specifically  referred 
to  in  this  reservation  as  both  of  these  articles 
provide  for  discussions  on  outstanding 
points.  We  have  since  heard  from  London 
that  the  amendments  whlc  we  have  agreed 
upon  In  article  III  of  the  heads  of  agreement 
do  not  entirely  resolve  the  doubts  felt  In 
London  In  regard  to  the  commitments  al- 
ready entered  Into  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  granting  traffic  rights  to 
Canadian  air  services  oi>erating  through 
Bermuda.  I.  therefore,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  you  know  that  the  United 
Kingdom  Government  wUl  wish  to  discuss 
this  question  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment at  a  later  stage. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

A.  H.  Selt. 

Report  on  the  Bases  Discussions 

The  discussions  on  the  bases  were  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Garrison  Norton  (United  States) 
and  composed  as  follows: 

United  States  delegates;  John  D.  Hicker- 
son,  John  Sherman:  advisers:  Col.  S.  E. 
Gates,  W  John  Kenney.  MaJ.  Gen.  L.  S. 
Kuter,  and  Vice  Admiral  F.  P.  Sherman; 
consultant.    John    Leslie. 

United  Kingdom  delegates:  W.  J.  Bigg. 
N.  J.  A.  Cheetham,  L.  J.  Dunnett.  P.  G. 
Masefleld;  advisers.  M.  E.  Bathurst.  F. 
Kennedy. 

There  Is  submitted  herewith  a  draft  of 
heads  of  agreement  which  has  been  agreed  on 
with  a  view  to  the  preparation  and  conclu- 
sion of  an  agreement  between  the  two  Gov- 
ernments. 

It  Is  recommended  that  the  bases  agree- 
ment of  1941,  and  particularly  articles  IV,  VI, 
IX.  xn,  XIII,  XIV.  XVI,  and  XVII,  be  ex- 
amined with  a  view  to  determining  how  far 
they  should  apply,  if  at  aU.  in  relation  to  the 
u.se  of  the  bases  lor  civil  purposes.  It  is  the 
intention  that  United  States  maU  originating 
at  United  States  post  offices  established  In 
the  bases  under  article  XVI  of  the  bases 
agreement  should  be  Included  In  the  arrange- 
ment mentioned  In  paragraph  (a)  of  article 
III  of  these  heads  of  agreement. 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  examination 
be  made  of  the  applicability  of  colonial  laws 
and  regulations  to  the  commercial  transac- 
tions which  may  be  conducted  on  the  bases. 


CLoerNG  Remarks  or  M«.  George  P.  Baker. 

Chairman  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United 

States 

Your  ExceUency,  Sir  Henry.  Sir  William, 
ladles  and  gentlemen,  4  weeks  ago  in  my 
opening  remarks  I  stated  that  the  United 
States  delegation  came  here  with  an  earnest 
desire.  In  the  Interest  of  the  speedy  develop- 
ment of  international  air  transport  and  the 
continuing  good  relations  between  our  two 
countries  of  working  out  a  bilateral  air  trans- 
port agreement.  We  believed  that  if  both 
sides  approached  the  subject  in  the  light  of 
the  over-all  economic  relations  of  the  two 
nations,  of  our  comradeship  throughout  the 
past  years  of  war.  and  the  seriousness  of  the 
world  problems  now  facing  us,  that  we  could 
reach  a  successful  result.  That  success  is  now 
achieved.  We  have  had  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table  the  forthright  and  energetic 
presentation  of  the  British  view  coupled  with 
a  willlngneES  to  seek  ways  and  means  of  find- 
ing common  ground  when  these  views  some- 
times seemed  diametrically  opposite  to  ours. 
We  have  shared  long  periods  of  very  concen- 
trated effort.  We  have  shared  some  p)€riods 
of  anxious  inactivity  waiting  upon  the  neces- 
sary review  of  our  best  efforts  by  the  Govern- 
ments at  home.  We  have  shared  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  beautiful  island.  I  believe  that 
the  cooperation  which  has  tiegun  here  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  civil  aviation  t)ctween 
our  two  nations  and  we  hope  for  the  develop- 
ment of  ClvU  aviation  throughout  the  world, 
for  what  has  been  worked  out  here  may  well 
form  the  cornerstone  on  which  other  nations 
work  out  their  equally  difficult  air-transport 
problems. 

We  have  agreed  on  some  very  funda- 
mental principles — primarily  upon  the 
desirability  of  governmental  control  of  inter- 
national rates;  secondly,  the  desirability  of 
freedom  from  control  of  frequency  of  opera- 
tion; and  thirdly,  on  through  routes  and  in 
accordance  with  general  rules,  the  freedom 
to  pick  up  en  route  traffic  not  originating  or 
terminating  In  the  country  of  origin  of  the 
aircraft  involved.  All  these  principles  should 
be  seen  in  the  light  of  an  overall  agreement 
that  the  aeronautical  authorities  of  the  two 
nations  should  freely  consult  when  either 
party  feels  that  It  has  a  fair  grievance  under 
the  actual  practices  carried  out  In  operation. 
I  believe  we  have  come  a  long,  long  way  from 
where  wa  started.  I  cannot  end  my  remarks 
without  a  word  of  my  deep  personal  appreci- 
ation, and  I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  the  entire  United  States  delegation  as 
well,  of  the  privilege  of  meeting  and  working 
with  Sir  Henry  Self  and  Sir  William  Hlldred. 
Without  their  strong  and  able  personalities 
we  should  undoubtedly  be  looking  forward  to 
long  negotiations  still  ahead  or  we  would 
have  left  long  since  with  no  such  agreement 
as  we  proudly  sign  our  names  to  this 
evening. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  involved  in 
the  drawing  up  of  an  air-transport  agree- 
ment, we  have  struggled  equally  hard  with 
the  problem  of  opening  up  the  so-called 
leased  bases  to  civU  aviation.  I  am  going  to 
ask  General  Kuter  if  he  will  be  kind  enough 
to  say  a  few  words  in  that  regard. 

Closing  Remarks  op  Maj.  Gen.  L.  S.  Kuter, 
Ui^tted  States  Army  Air  Forces,  Advises 
to  the  United  States  Delegation 
Your  Excellency,  Sir  Henry,  Sir  William, 
Mr.    Baker,    ladles,    and    gentlemen,    results 
of  the   Bermuda  CivU   Aviation   Conference 
demonstrate     conclusively     the    encourage- 
ment being  given   by  our  armed   forces   to 
global   Interests  of  civil   aviation. 

It  Is  agreed  that  clvU  aircraft  may  use 
the  United  States  military  air  bases  in  Ber- 
muda and  the  West  Indies  which  were  con- 
structed upon  areas  leased  from  the  United 
Kingdom  Our  agreement  Is  contingent 
upon  satisfactory  arrangements  between  the 
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Excellency,     Mr.      Baker.     General 

es  and   gentlemen,   on   behalf   of 

Kingdom    delegation.    I    should 

our  thanks  for  the  very  kind 

we  have  Just  heard,  and  to  say 

we  have  all  enjoyed  our  assocla- 

the  United  States  delegation 

I  believe,  came  here  conscious 
importance  of  reaching  an  agree- 
have  steered  steadily  toward  that 
the  inevitable  ups  and  downs, 
a  source   of  comlort   and   hope 
the  members  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
the    War,    Navy,    and    State 
t  teams,  under  the  able  leadership 
were  searching  along  with  us 
ground, 
have  reacheu   agreement,    and  I 
believe  It  to  be  a  good  agreement, 
stand  the  test  of  time     The  over- 
Is  to  encourage  the  healthy  growth 
i  atlon.  and  to  make  reasonably  sure 
be  neither  stunted,  as  it  has  been 
t.  by  overshadowing  political  and 
difficulties,  nor  be  Itself  a  dU- 
International   relations. 

belief  that  the  set  of  principles 

lioth  sides  ha\e  subscribed  in  the 

secure  this  great  purpose.    They 

to  the  whole  matter.     With  l>oth 

idhering  to  them,   the  agreement 

a  vast  expansion  of  air  services, 

of  which  is  to  be  found  In  the 

bilateral  agreement,  in  condl- 

wlll  serve  the  public  Interest  and 

^itlsh  and  American  air  lines  will 

competition. 

you    who    have    been    with    us 

weeks   of  this   conference   will 

too  well,  whatever  may  have  been 

differences,  there  has  never  been 

ce  t>etween  the  United  Kingdom 

States  delegations  as  to  the 

lectlve  which  we  are  both  trying 

Ve  both  believe  In  what  is  com- 

maas  air  travel,  and  I  do  not 

do  better  than  quote  a  passage 

act  of  this  conference: 

two  Governments  desire  to  foster 

the  widest  possible  dlstrtbu- 

benefits  of  air  travel  for  the  gen- 

manklnd  at  the  cheapest  rates 

vith   sound  economic   principles; 

international  air  travel  as  a 

promoting  friendly  understanding 

11  among  peoples  and  Insuring  aa 

indirect  benefits  of  this  new 

atlon  to  the  common  wel- 

countrles." 

ilso  reaffirmed  our  adherence  to 

and  purposes  set  out  in  the 

the  Convention  on  International 

signed  at  Chicago  In  December 

there  recognized  that  the  lu- 
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ture  development  of  international  civil  avi- 
ation, If  properly  developed,  can  greatly  help 
to  create  and  preserve  friendship  and  un- 
derstanding among  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  world.  It  was  also  there  stated  that 
in  the  ordering  of  International  civil  avia- 
tion one  of  the  main  objectives  should  be  to 
avoid  friction  and  to  promote  that  coopera- 
tion between  nations  and  peoples  upon  which 
the  peace  of  the  world  depends. 

In  stressing  the  significance  of  the  pres- 
ent agreement  as  clearing  outstanding  prob- 
lems between  our  two  countries.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  from  now  on  there  will  never 
be  any  differences  of  opinion  between  us  In 
the  field  of  civil  aviation.  We  know  that  in 
a  sphere  of  activity  so  new  and  so  dynamic 
as  air  transport  points  of  difficulty  are  bound 
to  arise,  and  I  personally  regard  it  as  one  of 
the  major  achievements  of  this  conference 
that  we  are  both  wholeheartedly  agreed  on 
the  continuing  need  for  regular  and  close 
consultation  between  our  respective  aero- 
nautical authorities  and  have  provided  for 
It.  We  have  invited  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  of  the  United  States  to  post  a  repre- 
sentative in  London  who  will  work  continu- 
ously with  our  Ministry  of  Civil  Aviation, 
and  in  return  the  United  States  delegation 
have  Invited  us  to  post  a  representative  of 
our  Ministry  In  Washington,  in  order  to  work 
daily  upon  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  This 
machinery  for  consulUtion  will  insure  that 
any  points  of  difference  that  may  arise  will 
be  handled  quickly.  Nothing  is  more  con- 
ducive to  the  creation  of  difficulties  than  mis- 
understanding, which  often  arises  merely 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  the  other 
side  Ls  in  fact  doing,  thinking,  or  planning. 
Under  the  machinery  which  we  have  here 
agreed  to  set  up  we  shall  be  constantly  inter- 
changing information  as  to  what  our  plans 
and  purposes  are.  I  am  confident  that  in 
this  atmosphere  of  frankness,  mutual  under- 
standing will  also  fiourish. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  what  we  have 
done  here  is  Ideal  or  Immutable,  but  we  do 
claim  that  the  principles  set  out.ln  the  final 
act  are.  on  th  situation  so  far  as  It  can  be 
foreseen,  constructive  and  practical  They 
have  been  agreed,  following  the  most  frank 
discussions  in  what  is  probably  the  most 
representative  gathering  of  aeronautical  ex- 
perts from  our  two  countries  that  has  ever 
taken  place. 

Air  transport  is  by  Its  very  nature  an  In- 
ternational business.  What  wo  have  done 
here  will  inevitably  be  studied  with  keen  in- 
terest by  all  those  wherever  they  are  who  are 
interested  in  this  great  business  If,  as  I 
believe,  we  have  done  our  work  well,  what 
we  have  done  will  no  doubt  b  woven  into 
the  broad  international  tapestry.  Realizing 
this  we  have  provided,  as  you  will  have 
noticed,  not  only  for  our  respective  operators 
to  work  as  far  as  possible,  in  and  through 
the  machinery  of  the  International  Air 
Transport  Association,  but  also  on  the  gov- 
ernmental level  for  our  two  Governments  to 
refer  for  advice  and  guidance  to  the  Pro- 
visional International  Civil  Aviation  Or- 
ganization, which  under  the  distinguished 
chairmanship  of  Dr  Warner  has  already  made 
so  auspicious  a  start  I  should  like  to  make 
It  clear  that  throughout  our  discussions  we 
have  been  careful  to  do  nothing  that  will  in 
any  way  prejudice  the  role  and  importance 
of  that  organization. 

I  cannot  end  these  remarks  without  say- 
ing how  great  a  privilege  it  has  been  for  me 
personally  and  for  the  other  meml)ers  of  the 
United  Kingdom  delegation  to  take  part  in 
the  conversations  and  how  honored  we  have 
been  that  thi  United  States  of  America 
should  have  sent  to  Bermuda  so  large  and 
so  distinguished  a  delegation.  The  friend- 
ships that  have  been  established  or  renewed 
here  provide  the  happiest  of  augurs  for  the 
future.  Equally,  we  look  forward  to  wel- 
coming American  aircraft  and  crews  and 
American  pasaengers  on  our  airfields,  and  to 
Bruiah  aircraft  and  crew*  and  British  peopi* 


becoming  constant  users  of   American   air- 
fields. 

There  Is  one  category  of  airfield  where  the 
British  and  Americans  will  be  Joint  hosts, 
namely  the  airfields  in  the  areas  leased  to 
the  United  States  for  military  purposes  I  am 
particularly  glad  that  during  our  stay  here 
firm  foundations  have  been  laid  for  an  agree- 
ment which  will  reconcile  both  the  require- 
ments of  the  British  colonies  concerned  and 
also  those  of  the  United  States  naval  and 
military  authorities.  It  is  believed.  I  think 
by  both  sides,  that  the  opening  of  these  air- 
fields for  civil  use  will  assist  the  development 
of  air  services  both  to  and  In  the  territories 
concerned. 

Bermuda  is  one  of  those  territories  and 
her  soft  airs  have  been  most  sympathetic  to 
our  labors.  Her  sky  has  at  times  wept,  but 
always  smiled  through  its  tears.  Bermuda's 
loveliness  and  hospitality  have  been,  as  His 
Excellency  said  they  would  when  we  first 
came  here,  kindly  Influences.  Infusing  a  spirit 
of  concord  among  us.  We  are  deeply  appre- 
ciative and  grateful. 

Finally.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Baker  will  allow 
me  to  say  that  it  Is  in  very  large  measure  due 
to  his  unfailing  courtesy,  to  his  profound 
knowledge  of  all  aspects  of  transportation 
and  to  his  dlspafslonate  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  all  problems  that  such  progress 
has  been  made  here.  We  regard  It  as  a  great 
honor  to  have  been  associated  with  him  and 
his  colleagues  In  these  discussions  over  these 
past  weeks. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tucked 
away  in  the  Presidents  statement  on 
wage-price  policy  of  February  14  is  this 
sentence: 

It  Is  Imperative  that  production  in  great 
volume  be  ccomplished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
questions.  "Can  we  depend  on  this?  Is 
this  to  be  he  pohcy  of  the  administra- 
tion from  this  tim^  forth?"    I  wonder. 

This  is  the  first  time  any  responsible 
Democratic  leader  has  admitted  that 
production  and  more  production  is  the 
primary  solution  to  our  present  domestic 
difficulties,  not  alone  in  the  wage-price 
crisis  into  which  New  Deal  bunglinr  has 
plunged  us,  but  also  to  overcome  food 
shortages  which  the  President  has  also 
finally  admitted  exist.  It  is  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  New  Deal  philasophy  of 
scarcity  which  has  been  so  strongly  advo- 
cated by  New  Deal  advisers.  Will  the 
President  dare  tr  adhere  to  this  new 
policy. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  administration  is  gradually 
coming  to  the  Republican  doctrine  of 
plenty.  The  Republican  Congressional 
Pood  Study  Committee,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  has  consistently  advocated 
that  production  In  tremendously  in- 
creased quantities  was  a  necessary  solu- 
tion to  most  of  our  domestic  economic 
ills.  As  long  ago  as  July  8.  1943.  I  em- 
phasized this  matter  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives,  and  have  repeatedly  re- 
asserted that  only  by  a  doctrine  of  In- 
creased production  could  we  win  the 
fiRht  against  scarcity  and  inflation.  Let 
me  quote  from  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  July  8.  1943.  At 
that  time  I  said: 

Although  the  early  policies  of  the  New 
Deal  administration,  which  advocated  that 
Kurplufes  of  foods  were  dangerous  and  that 
Fcarcity  of  foods  was  desirable,  had  been  very 
disastrous,  yet  the  great  productivity  of  our 
country  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have 
overcome  this  disaster  if  those  in  charge  of 
food  affairs  had  been  frank  and  courageous 
enough  to  admit  their  mistakes.  •  •  • 
Apparently  It  never  occurred  to  them  that 
no  one  ever  went  hungry  on  a  surplus.  They 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  production 
must  come  flr.>t  Instead  of  building  on  a 
solid  foundation  they  have  proceeded  to 
build  as  one  who  would  build  the  second 
story  of  his  house  before  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion or  built  the  first  story.  Instead  of  start- 
ing at  the  beginning  with  tlie  producer  and 
proceeding  from  production  to  processing 
and  distribution  they  thoroughly  disorgan- 
ized the  whole  food  situation.  The  only 
way  to  solve  this  food  problem  now  is  to 
Increase  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  basic 
food  commodities  to  the  maximum. 

Let  as  hope  that  the  adminJ.«;ti-ation. 
recognizing  its  failure  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems by  following  the  nebulous  doctrines 
of  Wallace,  Roscnman,  and  Hopkins,  will 
take  hold  of  and  use  the  good  old  Re- 
publican doctrine  of  plenty. 


Ingratitude  to  Veterans 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOUISlAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
completely  exasperated  and  digusted 
with,  the  treatment  wliich  has  been  ac- 
corded the  returning  veterans  of  this 
country,  and  I  dcinand  that  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus v;ar  material  and  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration  either  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  terms  of  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  furnishing  our 
veterans  with  the  benefits  which  have 
been  provided  for  them,  or  that  they 
either  resign  or  be  removed  from  their 
positions  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district  and  State, 
and  all  over  the  couritry.  veterans  seek- 
ing to  purchase  surplus  war  materials 
hrve  been  given  the  run-around  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  have  been  unable 
to  purchase  even  automobiles,  much  less 
other  surplus  material  upon  which  they 
have  a  priority  under  the  terms  of 
legislation  passed  by  this  Congress. 

It  is  a  crying  shame  and  a  disgrace  to 
this  great  Nation  that  men  who  have 
fought  for  their  country  are  unable  to 
obtain  a  place  to  live  for  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  in  my  di5trict.  State, 
and  all  over  the  Nation,  those  who  desire 
to   tuke   advantage  of   the  educational 


provisions  of  the  GI  bill  are  unable  to 
enter  the  colLges  and  universities  be- 
cause there  is  inadequate  housing  facili- 
ties there,  and  little  can  be  secured  from 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  furnLshing  the 
same,  notwithstanding  there  is  scattered 
all  over  this  country  and  other  places,  all 
of  the  housing  necessary  to  take  care  of 
these  deserving  veterans.  If  this  situa- 
tion is  not  corrected  immediately,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  introduce  legislation  for 
an  immediate  investigation  of  this  situa- 
tion. 


The  Housing  Situation 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  seems  that  many  are  doing 
quite  a  lot  of  talking  about  the  housing 
.situation  as  far  as  the  veterans  are  con- 
cerned. It  seems  that  5.000.000  rural 
people  went  to  the  cities  during  the  war, 
and  if  these  5.000,000  people  will  go  back 
to  where  they  came  from,  we  would  not 
have  so  much  of  a  housing  problem  for 
veterans.  I  also  call  your  attention  to  an 
open  letter  to  the  Congress  in  yester- 
day's Washington  papers  by  Mrs.  Evalyn 
Walsh  McLean  in  which  she  suggests  that 
the  Congress  take  a  little  action  in  this 
matter  instead  of  so  much  conversation. 

Al.^^o.  there  is  an  article  in  the  Times- 
Herald  by  Lt.  Comdr.  Tyrrell  Xrum  on 
the  same  subject.  This  hou-sing  busi- 
ness, as  serious  as  it  is.  can  be  met.  I 
think  that  the  first  step  to  meet  it  would 
be  to  give  a  chance  to  the  people  that 
want  to  get  out  in  the  rural  areas  to  move 
into  houses  in  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unaniinous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  iny  remarks  and  in- 
clude this  open  letter  to  Congress  and 
also  the  article  by  Lt,  Comdr.  Tyrrell 
Krum. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  documents  referred  to  are,  as 
follows: 

Feeruart  15.  1946. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Gentlemen:  I  respectfully  bring  to  your 
attention  the  following  situation  regarding 
our  veterans: 

When  the  war  was  on  our  boys  had  priority 
over  everything.  They  had  priority  on  trains. 
on  ships,  and  on  planes,  anything  to  get  them 
quickly  to  the  battle  front  where  they  could 
kill  and  be  killed.  Now  that  they  have  won 
the  war  they  have  apparently  no  priority  on 
anything.  Many  of  them  with  missings  arms, 
legs,  and  eyes,  and  the  rest  who  have  come 
through  physically  tale  but  mentally  broken 
can  new  take  a  back  seat. 

Big  business  steps  in— the  selfish  Interests 
and  the  leeches  who  will  suck  the  last  penny 
out  of  the  great  victory  our  veterans  have 
given  us.  Why  Is  this  allowed  to  happen  In 
our  country?  Why  can't  our  veterans  have  a 
chance  to  buy  safe  and  solid  homes,  which  are 
already  built?     Why  must  our  Government- 


owned  houses  like  McLean  Gardens.  Naylor 
Gardens,  and  others,  be  denied  our  war  vet- 
erans when  they  were  bought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  run  by  the  Government,  and 
should  be  sold  by  the  Government  to  the 
veterans  who  saved  our  democracy?  V.'hy 
are  things  made  so  hard  for  our  boys  who  a 
year  ago  were  heroes,  who  a  year  ago  could 
have  had  anything  we  could  give  them  if 
only  they  would  win  the  war?  Why  now  must 
these  same  lads  live  in  wretched  cheap  little 
hoiises  (If  they  can  find  one)  when  the  Gov- 
ernment has  houses  already  built  that  should 
be  made  available  to  them? 

V/hy  is  the  great  pool  of  real -estate  Inter- 
ests who  are  able  to  bid  on  these  houses  .ust 
to  make  money  allowed  to  carry  their  plans 
through?  I'll  tell  you  why.  Our  veterans  are 
being  double-crossed.  Our  great  heroes  of  a 
year  ago  can't  now  even  have  the  right  to  bid 
on  the  housing  plan  and  pay  for  it  with  their 
own  money.  They  say  it  Is  too  big  for  them 
to  handle.  Why?  We  can  give  billions  to 
Europe  but  we  can't,  apparently,  take  a 
chance  on  a  few  millions  to  back  our  boys. 
We  could  so  easily  give  them  a  20-year  lease 
on  the  different  Government -owned  houses 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  if  they 
can't  make  good  in  that  time  our  Govern- 
ment won't  go  broke. 

Lets  start  right  here  In  the  capital  of  the 
world  to  let  veterans  buy  these  decent,  well- 
built,  available  houses,  and  this  should  be 
carried  out  all  through  the  great  cities  of 
this  country.  If  there  is  no  law  now  to  give 
our  veterans  the  rigl-t  to  have  the  first  bid  on 
these  Government  projects  why  shouldn't 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  manage 
to  take  a  few  hours  off  a  day  and  see  that 
our  veterans  get  their  Just  due? 

It  will  be  2  years  before  new  homes  can  be 
built.  Meanwhile,  what  happens  to  cur  vet- 
erans? Our  boys,  who  saved  democracy  for 
us,  who  gave  everything  they  had  when  they 
were  called  upon,  should  now  be  the  first  to 
be  considered,  to  be  protected,  and  to  have 
the  best  that  our  Government  can  give,  with- 
out red-tape  delays  or  any  of  the  other  foolish 
wicked  obstructions  which  are  put  up  in 
argument  against  a  peaceful  and  happy  life 
for  them  all. 

Respectfully. 

Ev.*LTN  Walsh  McLean. 

(P.  s — I  have  absolutely  no  financial  in- 
terest whatever  In  McLean  Gardens  or  any 
other  housing  project  under  consideration.) 


Veterans'  Affaibs 

(By  Lt.  Comdr.  Tyrrell  Krum,  USNR  (retired), 
Times-Herald  veterans  editor) 

Somewhere  in  todays  edition  of  the  Times- 
Herald,  as  well  as  other  Washington  news- 
papers, will  be  found  a  full-page  paid  ad- 
vertisement containing  an  open  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
over  the  personal  signature  of  Mrs.  Evalyn 
Walsh  McLenn. 

Every  one  of  you  should  digest  its  contents 
carefully  and  thoroughly. 

And  I  hooe  end  trust  that  my  charming 
coworker.  Mrs.  Kclcn  Essary,  v.hose  -Deiir 
Washington"  is  over  to  the  right  and  the 
other  writing  ladies  who  deal  with  the  distaff 
Bide  of  Washington  life  will  not  consider  me 
infringing  on  their  territory  when  I  include 
Mrs.  McLean  in  our  discussion  of  veterans' 
affairs. 

Because,  unbeknown  to  most  of  you.  Mrs. 
McLean  occupies  a  place  all  her  own  in  the 
hearts  of  our  war  veterans,  particularly  these 
maimed  and  crippled  fighting  men  now  edg- 
ing their  wa^  back  to  health  in  our  Army. 
Navy,  and  veterans*  hospitals  of  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

Mrs.  McLean  has  long  dominated  the  so- 
cial life  of  the  Nation's  Capital.  For  years 
on  end  her  parties  and  receptions  at  Priend- 
ship.  the  McLean  mansion  at  Vvisconsin  and 
B  Streets,  have  been  the  fecal  point  of  the 
more  fastidious  folk  of  the  city  who  lounC 
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f»nfare  or  public  notice.  Mrs.  Mc- 

>een  giving  of  her  boundless  energy 

nited    wealth    and    has    practically 

her  palatial  mansion  each  Satur- 

In  an  effort  to  bring  a  bit  of  sun- 

enjovment  to  hundreds  of  wounded 

ex-servicemen. 

in  wheel  chairs  and  on  canes 

from  Walter  Reed.  Forest  Glen, 

Hospital.    Who  they  were  or  tflelr 

life  makes  no  difference.     Their 

their  passport  into  the  drawing 

the  terraced  gardens  of   Friend - 

joy  her  food,  gulp  her  beer  (strong 

taboo),  and  hold  plain  old-time 

among  then^selves. 

parties  at   Friendship  are  only  a 

of  what  Mrs.  McLean  is  doing  on 

wounded   war  veterans.     She  is  a 

v^itor  at   the  hospitals,  taking  the 

wards  presents,  helping  them  to 

home,  talking  and  visiting  with 

counseling  with  them  on   their 

of  the  future. 

nlimber  of  cases  she  has  personally 

ilsabled  veterans,  whose  disabilities 

ordinary  medical  attention,  with  the 

In    the    profession.     On    more 

occasion  she  has  had   discharged 

lervicemen  operated  on  in   private 

at  her  own  expense  by  experts 

medical  blue  book. 

of  her  countless  associations  with 

men  at  the  hospitals  and  at  her 

McLean  has  seen  the  dawning  of 

fact  that  our  war  veterans  are  In 

run-around  In  r*ttllng  back  to 

fe  any  returning  soldiers  have  ever 
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For  wileks  the  "bonus  marchers"  were 
forced  to  stand  by  awaiting  congressional 
action.  :  lut  Mrs.  McLean  didn't  hesitate. 
et»  p«ra(  nally  rallied  her  household  ser- 
mata,  ▼«]  Its,  and  maids  together  and  took 
to  t|M  veterans  of  the  Plr«l  OrMt  War 
with  food  and  suppIlM  that  ac- 
kedt  them  alive  during  those  hectic 


McLean   has  seen   veterans  get 
id-aruund"  on  one  very  memorial 
n  the  past.    That  was  the  time  of 
bonlis  march"  on  Washington  In  the 
thl  ties.     At    that    time   hundreds   of 
were  encamped  on   the   Anacostia 
Ifig  In  shacks  and  misery  while  at- 
to  prevaU  upon  Congress  to  give 
unpaid  portion  of  the  bonus  the 
(tapitol  Hill  promised  after  the  last 


U  :Lean  sees  that  a«m*  situation 
from  this  war  unless  Government 
veterans  down  in  endless  red 
dslay.     And  she  Is  determined  to 

bifore  It  rMChee  the  critical  stag* 

Ma 

refisaj  of  the  national  housing  au- 
to  permit   a   group   of   American 
World  War  II  (Am vets)  to  pur- 
Qardtna,  which  has  been  de- 
•urtMus  and  thrown  on  the  open  mar- 
by  the  OoTtnxment.  is  the  spark 
iftade  her  fl(fettBt  mad.    Hence  the 
iicb  we  rvfnred. 
my  opinion  that  If  veterans  are 
held  back  by  hovielng  bureaucrats 
to  decent  homes  tn  which  to 
she's  liable  to  hock  her  million- 
diamond,  U  neceasAry.  to  give 
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REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  interested  in  the 
retail  lumber  business  myself.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  two 
colleagues.  Mr.  Jensen  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Gregor, for  their  remarks  before  the 
Members  of  the  House,  last  week.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  are  practical  men, 
have  had  personal  experience  in  home 
building,  and.  therefore.  I  recommend 
that  everyone,  who  was  not  present  at 
the  time  their  speeches  were  delivered, 
read  them. 

Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt.  the  National  Hous- 
ing Administrator,  has  announced  his 
emergency  program,  a  goal  of  2.700.000 
homes  in  the  next  22  months;  subsidy 
proposals  for  building  materials:  an  in- 
crease in  building  labor  to  1.500  000  or 
three  times  the  present  number;  and  an 
Increase  in  production  facilities  for 
building  materials,  approximately  eight 
times  the  present  capacity.  Roughly, 
1.200,000  homes TTiust  be  started  in  1946. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  will  be  conven- 
tional homes,  houses  built  in  the  custom- 
ary way  on  site;  250,000  permanent  pre- 
fabricated homes,  and  3.'^0  000  temporary 
homes.  For  1947,  1,500.C00  homes  must 
be  started:  900  000  conventional  homes 
and  600,000  pormanent  prefabricated. 
It  is  hoped  there  will  be  no  need  for  any 
temporary  units  the  second  year  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  tremendous  prob- 
lem bvit  the  country  has  tackltd  other 
huge  problems  and  has  been  successful. 
In  days  gone  by  the  building  Industry, 
which  is  the  second  larRest  industry  in 
our  Nation,  has  handled  this  housing 
situation  better  than  in  any  other  na- 
tion in  the  world.  Tliey  have  accom- 
plished this  without  the  red  tape  that 
I  fear  will  interrupt  and  stall  the  indus- 
try by  improper  legislation  at  this  time. 

Veterans'  housing  needs  are  serious, 
but  I  believe  the  great  bulk  of  the  pres- 
ent needs  can  be  met  by  proven  and 
available  methods  if  that  one  great  bot- 
tleneck of  all  ■  'roubles,  the  obt;ilnlng 
of  building  r  .Is.  Is  broken.    Over  6i 

months  has  passed  since  VJ-day  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  not  yet  made  any  realistic 
approach  toward  channeling  house- 
buUdlnq:  lumber  to  the  trade.  Lot  us 
hope  that  a  bill  will  be  brought  in  that 
will  so  outline  the  duties  of  OPA  that 
production  will  be  accomplished.  If 
prices  have  to  be  increased,  set  up  a  rule 
governing  the  increase  to  get  production, 
and  let  that  increase  be  pessed  along  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  in  dollars,  so  he 
knows  what  he  Is  facing,  and  so  do  away 
with  the  ridiculous  black  market  pro- 
ceedings we  hear  about  so  frequently. 
The  black  market  Is  killing  off  the  legiti- 
mate distributor  and  the  public  is  being 
gypped  no  end. 


A  great  part  of  the  new  housing  pro- 
gram involves  prefabricated  houses.  I 
am  not  so  sure  this  type  of  housing  is  the 
answer.  From  my  own  experience  the 
old  type  of  the  so-called  canned  house 
was  not  too  satisfactory.  Prices,  as  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Wyatt  for  prefabricated 
houses,  sound  pretty  high  for  the  aver- 
age veteran  by  the  time  land  cost  and 
necessary  utilities  are  added.  A  man's 
home  is  his  castle.  He  wants  something 
distinctively  his  own  and  unless  the  vet- 
eran can  get  his  money's  worth,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  type  of  investment.  Of 
course,  it  is  possible  the  new  prefabri- 
cated home  is  a  great  improvement  over 
the  old  type.  This  may  be  the  answer 
after  all,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
large  group  of  men  in  every  community 
throughout  our  land,  who  depend  on  the 
construction  industry  for  their  living. 
This  group  includes  bricklayers,  carpen- 
ters, painters,  electricians,  plumbers, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  along 
with  the  many  classes  of  building  supply 
dealers,  rearing  to  go.  as  soon  as  mate- 
rials are  available.  Due  to  the  very  in- 
fluential backing  of  some  of  these  pre- 
fabricated house  manufacturers,  I  great- 
ly fear  a  large  jwrtion  of  building  ma- 
terials that  rightfully  should  go  to  the 
legitimate  dealers,  will  be  siphoned  off  to 
these  new  Government-encouraged  pre- 
fabricating outfits.  This  type  of  Govern- 
ment subsidized  artificial  stimulation,  to 
a  large  degree,  is  in  an  experimental 
stage  and  is  bound  to  be  wasteful  and 
drain  off  both  critical  materials  and  la- 
bor unless  very  carefully  supervised  and 
regulated. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Wyatt  that  a  program 
of  this  magnitude  will  require  the  best 
efforts  of  the  entire  building  industry. 
Therefore,  conventional  building  should 
receive  every  possible  priority  so  nothing 
will  retard  those  available  skilled  build- 
ing mechanics,  waiting  to  surge  ahead. 

Local  loaning  institutions,  working 
with  the  Government  on  insured  mort- 
gages, having  proven  very  satisfactory, 
and  the  mortgagor  was  pleased,  having 
the  advantage  of  local  builders"  and  local 
bankers*  advice.  This  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  close  this  article 
without  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  this  question  of  export  lumber. 
In  taking  this  question  up  with  Mr. 
Bowles,  he  considered  the  volume  in- 
volved as  being  trivial,  only  approxi- 
mately I'j  percent  of  production.  I  un- 
derstand the  Civilian  Production  Admin- 
istration Is  contemplating  exporting 
1,000,000.000  feet  of  lumber  in  1946.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  plan  to  ship  to  for- 
eign lands  thousands  of  doors,  trim, 
brick,  bathroom  fixtures,  and  so  forth. 
The  luck  of  these  items  are  what  is  mak- 
ing the  bottleneck  in  our  domestic  build- 
ing program  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
should  we  do  about  this?  I  believe  Mr. 
Wyatt.  by  hi.s  own  authority,  can  stop 
this:  or,  is  it  belter  to  place  an  embargo 
by  law  on  these  foreign  shipments  until 
our  domestic  demand  is  somewhere  In 
balance  with  the  supply?  We  cannot 
place  the  blame  for  this  condition  on  the 
producer.    The  producer  gets  a  much 
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better  price  for  export  material  and, 
therefore,  OPA  is  again  unrealistic. 

I  hope  that  the  rumor,  that  Mr.  Peter 
Stone  in  the  Lumber  Division  of  OPA  is 
reslgninp,  is  untrue.  .  He  has  tried  his 
best  to  promote  workable  features  and 
is  a  practical  lumberman.  Many  times 
his  advice  has  been  overruled.  If  Mr. 
Stone  is  leaving,  I  hope  his  successor  will 
be  as  practical  and  try  to  discourage 
some  of  the  theoretical  theories  that 
have  been  tried. 

The  builders  in  our  country  must  pro- 
vide the  great  bulk  of  our  housing.  Give 
these  men  the  tools:  free  them  from  the 
shackles  of  unworkable  red  tape  sur- 
rounding Government  restriction.s  and 
they  will  produce  the  greatest  assistance 
in  this  housing  emergency. 


Mental  Demobilization — Revamp 
Congress? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CAI-trORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
con.^ient  for  me  so  to  do  having  been 
piven.  I  am  pleased  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks two  significant  editorials.  Both 
of  them  appear  in  the  Long  Beach  Pa- 
cific News  printed  and  distributed  at  my 
hom'^  city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  T'le  edi- 
tor of  this  paper  jour.ieyed  to  San  Fian- 
clsco.  Calif.,  at  her  own  expense,  to  there 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  I  Include  the  two  edito- 
rials as  follows.  Mental  Demobilization, 
dated  Thursday,  January  3  1946.  and 
Revamp  Congress?  dated  Thursday, 
January  10.  1946: 

I  Prom  the  Long  Bench  (Calif  )  Pacinc  News 
of  January  3.  1946 1 

MENTAL    DBMOBILIZATTON 

Reports  from  WaPhlngton  Indicate  that 
Biime  Congressmen  hesitated  to  go  home  tor 
the  holidays  because  they  dldn  t  want  to 
face  the  complaints  that  demobilization  Is 
not  beli.g  carried  out  fast  enough,  even 
though  more  than  a  mllUcn  men  a  month  are 
returning  to  civilian  lite. 

Tills  Intense  desire  to  get  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sons  back  home  again  Is  quite  under- 
standable, yet  It  hhs  a  deeper  slgnincance 
than  m<'re  emotion.  It  reveals  the  swilt 
mental  demobllieatlon  that  Is  going  on  In 
America  today  We  want  to  forget  war.  Ifa 
hard  to  blame  people  for  feeling  this  way, 
but  the  attitude  ts  nevertheless  dangerous. 
Why?  W«ll.  this  «*ar  has  caused  political. 
<•.  and  social  dislocations  throughout 
d,  especially  In  conquered  countries, 
»hKh  niu^t  be  c<.irrertrd 

If  we  are  too  anxious  tn  forget  the  war,  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  In  a  frame  of  mind  that 
will  apur  us  to  stay  with  these  problems  un- 
til •<.me  real  rro«f*"  '*  »n»«le  toward  their 
Bolutloji  Working  them  out  may  take  yeara. 
hut  unless  they  are  solved  they  remain  aa 
poMlble  causes  of  a  future  war. 

We  must  remember  that  pence  doet  not 
coma  automatically  when  the  guns  cease  fir- 
ing. If  we  are  to  have  real  peace  Instead  of 
a  cessation  of  hostilities  then  the  political, 
aconomlc,  and  loclal  maUdJuitments  created 


by  the  war  must  be  licked  Just  as  effectively 
as  the  enemy  armies.  Until  this  Is  done,  we 
should  resist  mental  demobilization. 

[Prom  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Pacific  News 
of  January  10.  1946] 

KXVAMP  CONGRESS? 

Congress  hasn't  overhauled  Its  legislative 
machinery  since  1893.  And  things  have 
changed  quite  a  bit  since  then.  The  boys  on 
Capitol  Hill  are  trying  to  do  business  in  this 
dizzy,  dynamic  age  with  their  old  horse-and- 
buggy  methods. 

One  of  the  biggest  faults  among  the  many 
In  the  congressional  procedure  is  that  Con- 
gressmen have  too  many  thiiigs  to  do — at 
the  same  time.  For  instance,  a  Senator  may 
be  a  member  of  three  or  four  important  com- 
mittees. It  is  not  unusual  for  two  of  these 
committees  to  meet  smiultaneously.  During 
that  hour  an  Important  debate  may  be  tak- 
ing place  in  the  Senate.  As  a  result,  he  must 
either  divide  his  time  among  the  three  meet- 
ings and  not  be  fully  Informed  on  what  is 
gomg  on  In  any  of  them,  or  else  he  must  stick 
to  one  and  ignore  the  others.  Neither  ar- 
rangement Is  desirable. 

Another,  and  more  glaring  weakness  In 
Congress,  Is  the  seniority  system  which 
awards  meml>ershlp  on  the  most  important 
committees  and  assigns  the  chairmanship  of 
committees  solely  on  the  basis  of  length  of 
service. 

Under  this  method  the  elderly  Congress- 
men from  the  Southern  States  who  are  re- 
turned to  office  time  alter  time  hold  the  key 
positions.  Some  cf  these  men  are  competent 
and  progressive,  but  some  of  them  are  not. 

A  system  of  rotation  would  give  younger 
and  sometimes  abler  Members  an  opportunity 
to  serve  In  Important  posts,  and  It  would  do 
much  to  rejuvenate  many  of  the  "creaking" 
committees. 

Congress  alone  can  make  changes  in  its 
legislative  machinery.  But  In  view  of  the 
antiquity  of  that  machinery  we  think  the 
question  should  be  put  to  the  lawmakers: 
How  about  a  thorough  streamlining  Job- 
now? 


Lincoln  and  New  Slaves 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  15,  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  Topejca  Dally 
Capital,  issue  of  February  12.  1946. 

This  excellent  editorial  is  very  timely 
and  I  recommend  it^  reading  to  other 
Members  of  Congress.  The  trend  of  gov- 
ernment during  the  past  decade  has  been 
toward  a  greater  centralization  in  Wash- 
ington. This  trend  of  over-all  control  of 
our  governmental  and  private  aflalrs 
from  the  central  scat  of  government  Is 
dangerous  and  must  be  stopped.  After 
all.  the  Government  cannot  support /the 
people — the  people  must  support  the 
Government.  Democracy  springs  from 
the  people  and  is  strong  only  as  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  directs  and  Qontrols  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

UNCOLN  AND  NrW  SLAVXt 

"Property  la  the  fruit  of  labor;  property 
Is  desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world. 


That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich.  •  •  •  Let  not  him  who 
Is  houseless  pull  down  the  house  ot  another, 
but  let  him  work  diligently  and  build  for 
himself,  thus  by  example  assuming  that  his 
own  should  be  sale  from  violence  when 
built." 

Lincoln   said   that. 

Other  Americans  have  said  it,  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  since  this  Republic  was  bora.  But 
there  are  those  who  would  have  the  Nation 
believe  that  Lincoln  was  wrong,  that  prop- 
erty is  an  evil,  and  that  the  very  pcssession 
of  property  in  Itself  is  a  mark  of  dishonor. 

There  are  those  who  foster  a  philosophy 
which  encourages  minorities  to  "pull  down 
the  house  of  another"  so  that  they  may  share 
in  the  earnings  of  others. 

There  are  those  who  preach  the  defeatist  , 
sermonf  of  planned  economy,  and  hold  that 
our  way  of  life  and  government  has  failed, 
and  that   we  must  substitute  socialism  for 
democracy 

They  sneer  at  the  virtues  which  have 
meant  most  in  our  national  life;  they  declare 
that  our  Constitution  is  outmoded,  they  in- 
sist that  government  "of  the  people."  for 
whicii  Lincoln  stood,  is  ineffective,  and  that 
we  must  follow  the  dictates  of  those  who 
would  make  America  over. 

For  a  time,  tlie  advocates  of  centralized 
authority  enlisted  converts  by  holding  forth 
promises  to  divide  ihe'-Vealih.  Tliey  made 
war  against  "big  business, '  and  they  told  the 
people  that  every  man  was  entitled  to  his 
share.  These  arguments  were  advancet"  in  a 
receptive  atmosphere,  for  big  business  in  too 
many  instances  had  overstepped  its  bounds, 
and  It  was  necessary  for  the  people — acting 
through  their  government — to  Impose  curlw 
on  greed  and  those  evils  which  acted  against 
the  public  welfare. 

As  long  as  the  CJovernment  was  levying 
high  taxes  against  great  corporations,  and 
in  that  sense  dividing  up  the  wealth,  the 
people  believed  they  were  on  the  path  of 
true  democracy.  They  t>elleved  the  greatest 
good  was  being  achieved  for  the  greatest 
number. 

But,  step  by  step.  Governmental  dictation 
progressed  from  the  big  corporations  down 
through  the  smaller  ones.  Into  every  business 
and  industry,  and  finally  Into  the  affairs  of 
every  citizen. 

Today,  the  man  who  is  industrious  acd 
honest  and  enterprising  finds  that  he  is 
saddled  vlth  the  burdens  of  the  man  who 
Is  lary  and  without  a  will  to  shift  for  hlm- 
Eelf.  And  there  Is  little  inducement  to  "work 
diligently  and  build  for  himself,  thus  by 
example  assuring  that  his  o^n  should  be 
sale  from  violence  when  built." 

The  citizen  who  acquires  a  modest  amount 
of  property,  a  few  hundred  dollars  In  the 
bank  or  a  little  grocery  store.  Is  subject  to 
having  a  part  of  that  property  taken  from 
him.  ^-. 

Ic  la  taken  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  It  Is 
dissipated  by  high  taxes.  Its  value  deterio- 
rates through  inllatlon.  Its  worst  enemy  la 
government — the  Government  which  should 
be  of.  by.  and  for  the  people. 

When  It  Is  stated  that  Government  is  doing 
this  or  doing  that  to  carry  us  through  some 
emergency,  the  facts  of  the  matter  nre  that 
the  Government.  In  most  instances,  ti 
placing  penalilHi  .ipon  success  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  unsuccessful.  It  is  discouiaglng 
thrift  and  initiative;  It  is  encouraging  Idle- 
ness of  the  worst  sor>.— the  Idleness  of  the 
mind  which  permits  a  man  to  feel  that.  If 
he  falls  to  make  his  own  way,  others  will  do 
It  for  him. 

When  the  people  jf  any  nation  surrender 
their  Independence  and  allow  a  paternal 
government  to  direct  their  aff.nlrs  with  too 
much  latitude,  that  government  turns  to  dlc- 
tatorahlp.  When  >hts  happens,  the  people 
lose  their  freedom  and  become  slaves. 

Emancipation  In  Lincoln's  lime  was 
achieved  through   bloodshed.  • 
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States  in  a  blo<xllens  revolution,  and 
hi)  accept  dependence  uf>on  Rovern- 
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on  behalf  of  the  people,  our 
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3f  their  problems. 
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Disc  'imination  Against  War  Veterans 


REMARKS 

or 


WN.  BERKELEY  L  BUNKER 


or    NEVAOA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

onday.  February  18.  1946 

3UNKER.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
as  well  as  that  of  many  of  my 
les  with  whom  I  have  talked  in 
days  has  been  called  repeatedly 
lagrant  and  wide.<;pread  discrim- 
against  war  veterans  in  the  dis- 
cover nment  surplus  property, 
nly  no  class  of  persons  is  more 
than  these  men  and  women 
etved  our  Nation  well.     Except  for 
."^crifices  and  their  comrades'  it 
ave  pa&sed  into  enemy  hands, 
therefore  introducing  a  resolu- 
lling    for    appointment    by    the 
of  the  House  of  Representatives 
meml)er  committee  to  inquire 
extent  and  reasons  for  discrim- 
against  veterans  at  distribution 
Most  of  the  Government  prop- 
t  has  or  will  become  surplus  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
returning  soldier  when  he  was 
firing  line — for  his  use.  with  his 
n  'cessary — to  win  the  war. 

not  begrudge  it  to  him  then. 

it  went  directly  to  him  or  the 

war  worker   tO'  implement  the 

a:ture  and   disposition  of   arms. 


ike- 
seven- 
th ' 


d:d 


He  demonstrated  his  ability  to  use  it  ef- 
ficiently and  effectively  in  war.  In  peace 
he  is  entitled  to  use  it  likewise — no  longer 
to  dffend.  but  now  to  advance  our  ccon- 
nomy. 

The  other  measure  I  am  Introducing 
today  would  give  veterans  preference, 
second  only  to  the  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  the  purchase  of  sur- 
plus property  for  their  own  use  or  use  In 
their  >niilTiM«  or  profession  or  on  their 
farms. 

These  returning  veterans  are  facing 
serious  problems  '  ■  •  -  -  ..^d  ^g 
have  a  moral  ob.  .  <e  to 

them.  They  deserve  every  consideration 
consistent  with  justice  and  it  Ls  our  duty 
to  assist  them  In  reestablishing  them- 
selves as  honorable,  self-reliant  citizens 
desire  to  do. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  which  recently 
inherited  the  full  responsibility  for  dis- 
posing of  surplus  property.  In  my  judg- 
ment, this  consolidation  will  in  '  o 
far  toward  simplifying  the  i  .le 
necessary  for  acquiring  such  properly.  It 
is  the  bungling  at  Pacific  coast  distribu- 
tion centers  that  I  am  interested  m  cor- 
recting. 


Col.  Edward  J.  Kelly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Missorai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me,  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  the  speech  made  by 
Hon.  William  E.  Leahy,  a  well-known 
member  of  the  Washington  bar.  in  refer- 
ence to  the  service  of  Col.  Edward  J. 
Kelly,  who  recently  retired  as  head  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.    It  follows: 

Tlie  career  of  Col.  Edward  J.  Kelly.  In  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Is  a  record  of  exceptional  perform- 
ance and  a  target  of  remarkable  action  for 
any  rookie  and  memlier  of  the  ranks,  to  shoot 
at  in  emulation  and  to  strive  to  equal.  It  Is 
a  monument  of  honest  achievement,  more 
enduring  than  any  words  one  might  use  to 
adorn  it  and  more  suitable.  Just  as  it  stands, 
than  any  some  sculptor  of  speech  might 
chisel  In  his  vain  attempt  to  surpass  it.  It 
represents  the  consummation  of  Colonel 
Kelly's  ambition  and  It  was  wrought  of  his 
sinews  and  his  strength.  It  is  a  gratifying 
development  from  the  sweat  of  his  brow  as 
he  labored  long  in  the  vineyard  of  public 
service.  This  testimonial  to  his  commend- 
able accomplishment  but  attests  the  constant 
resolution  with  which  he  always  pointed  the 
direction  of  his  life;  and  it  is  the  coveted 
recognition  by  his  fellow  citizens,  publicly 
expressed,  that,  in  the  progress  of  his  toll 
to  the  peak  toward  which  he  set  his  path, 
he  climbed  always  up  and  then  still  up.  with 
no  grade  too  steep  nor  way  too  rough  to 
stay  him  In  the  grim  but  laudable  purpose 
In  which  he  had  molded  his  determination. 
For  every  patrolman  on  his  beat  this  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  conspicuous  service  of 
Colonel  Kelly  constitutes  a  persuasive  and 
enccuraglng  assurance  that  he,  too.  may  find 
at  the  end  of  the  highway  he  travels  the 


same  opportunity  for  advancement  and  dis- 
tinction, so  long  as  he  keeps  his  feet  squarely 
on  the  pavement  of  hard  work  and  strictly 
between  the  curb  lines  of  loyalty  and  duty. 

It  was  just  as  impossible  for  Coloml  Kelly 
not  to  become  a  policeman  as  It  was  for 
almo«:  any  Celt  of  his  day  not  to  wish  to  be 
one.  He  was  a  ccp  by  nature.  He  was  born 
to  l)e  one  He  l^ad  every  ch.iractorlstlc  and 
trait  a  good  policeman  ought  to  have.  First 
he  was  a  good  !  "v.  and  then  his  father 

was  a  cop  bel  snd  n  e^xvl  f^ne.  too. 

The  Krllys  brea tiled   ti  f  the 

cop     In  fact  in  the  Sir.  rution 

today  should  still  be  seen  the  baton  con- 
trlbutrd  to  that  Institution  by  Colonel  Kelly's 
father.  b.<>  a  relic  of  these  which  were  once  part 
of  the  equipment  of  the  old  Auxiliary  Guard 
of  WA.<ihington.  with  its  pe<'uliar  .spearshnped 
copper  head,  which  members  of  the  guard 
were  accustomed  to  use  to  open  shutters  cf 
houses  In  cases  cf  fire  or  entry  Colonel 
Kelly  8  father  Joined  up  with  the  Met.'(  :>n- 
tan  Police  when  It  was  first  reorganised  from 
the  Auxiliary  Guard.  He  had  net  long  before 
been  discharged  from  Captain  Nally's  com- 
pany cf  the  Metropolitan  Rifles  in  which  he 
bad  enlisted  when  President  Lincoln  ls;ued 
his   first   call    f  iteers.     The   blood    of 

Lieut   John  P   K  ursed  too  Lot  for  work 

as  an  apprentice  in  the  brlck-laying  trade: 
and.  on  Septeratxr  11.  1861.  he  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  his  son  by  t>ecoming  a  member  in  the 
new  police  force  Just  formed.  He  was  a  loyal 
able  police  cfflcer.  faithful  In  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  trustworthy  snd  careful  He  won 
and  kept  the  confidence  of  his  superiors:  for 
we  read  of  him.  as  the  General  Inspector  of 
the  District.  In  General  Orders  of  March  23, 
1867.  And  no  more  apt  tribute  could  have 
been  paid  to  his  leadership,  his  capacity  for 
good  administration  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  discipline  within  the  area  of  his 
Jurlid.ction  than  we  find  in  his  aflectlonate 
title  conferred  upon  him  by  the  people  of  the 
old  Sixth  Precinct  where  he  commanded  and 
which  included  Swamp  Poodle  within  Its 
llmit.s.  That  spot  cf  song  and  stcry.  dear  to 
so  many,  who,  In  recollection,  know.  that,  cut 
of  Its  loins.  Issued  some  of  the  stanchest  and 
the  sturdiest  of  our  citizenry.  But  Swamp 
Poodle  was  then  the  Poodle:  and  Lieut.  John 
F.  Kelly  was  known  as  and  called  King  of 
the  Poodle." 

With    such    a    paternal    propulsive    force 
behind    him.    the    Introduction    of    Colonel 
Kelly  as  a  private  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force — on  October  3.   190»— was  simply  the 
burgeoning  of  inheritance  and  the  Inevitable 
rsult  of  an  irresistible  Impulse;  but.  gt  the 
same  time,  to  the  department  it  was  reliable 
guaranty,  too.  that  It  had  enlisted  a  promis- 
ing   recruit.     And    Colonel    Kelly    has    never 
violated  that  guaranty  or  broken  that  prom- 
ise     He    began    as   a   patrolman    where    his 
father  had  commanded.  In  old  No.  6;   and 
from  that  day  v.hen  first  he  took  his  oath, 
throughout  the  course  of  his  long  race   cf 
service,  he  built  for  himself  a  veritable  ladder 
of  successive   promotions,   with    every   rung 
of    It    constructed    of    merit    deserved    and 
recognition    compelled.     His    file    ts    replete 
with    commendations    and    expressions    of 
praise  by  those  whose  attention  was  arrested 
to  such  genuine  admiration  of  the  effective 
thoroughness  with  which  he  did  the  Job  at 
hand  to  be  done  that  they  felt  impelled  to 
transmit  their  appreciation  for  offlcial  preser- 
vation and  approval.     These  refer  to  him  In 
whatever  detail  he  was  appointed  and  con- 
sistently throughout  the  entire  flight  of  his 
Journey  from  matrlrulatlon  on  entrance  to 
graduation     in     self-requested     retirement. 
Individual  citizens,  a.ssociatlons  of  citizens, 
corporations,  his  superior  officers,  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  even 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
Brittanic  Majesties  have  each   and  all   put 
their    names    to    the    convincing    proof    M 
Colonel    Kellys    excelling    efliclency.     Inde- 
fatigable   Industry,   unimpeachable   honesty, 
and  tested  dependability.    These  d-cumcn- 
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tary  attestations,  which  will  remain  Im- 
perishable so  long  as  the  department  exists, 
now  l)ecome  a  permanent  source  of  Justifia- 
ble pride  to  Colonel  Kelly  and  reciprocally  of 
our  public  satisfaction  that  they  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  preserving 
the  peace  and  protecting  life  and  property 
within  this  District  did  not  mistake  their 
man  nor  err  In  their  Judgment  when  they 
choee  Colonel  Kelly  to  fill  the  many  offices 
which  they  entrusted  to  him  and  which  he 
has  administered  so  well.  But  the  most 
pleasing  stop  which  stays  the  eye  to  atten- 
tion upon  reading  these  citations  and  the 
most  refreshing  commentary  one  may  make 
of  them  as  illustrative  and  explanatory  of 
the  character  of  the  man.  is  not  so  much 
the  astonishment  one  feels  at  their  number 
us  the  realization  of  the  diversity  in  the 
identities  and  the  station  in  life  of  those  who 
Kubecrlbed  them  They  mutely  ssert  .iS 
Indisputable  e^  Idence  that  no  man  was  ever 
too  humble  or  person  too  poor  to  be  outside 
the  earshot  of  Colonel  Kelly  when  help  was 
needed  or  assistance  asked.  With  him  there 
were  neither  race  nor  creed,  humility  nor 
poverty  when  he  could  render  service  to  any- 
one whose  rights  required  prompt  vindi- 
cation. 

Perhaps  the  native  intelligence  and  un- 
remitting energy  of  Colonel  Kelly  displayed 
themselves  In  no  assignment  so  well  and  so 
excellently  as  In  his  detail  to  the  Detective 
Bureau.  He  was  an  assiduous,  persistent, 
persevering,  tireless  detective  who  never  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  drawn  off  the  traU  by 
false  scents.  HI?  zeal  was  unflagging  and 
his  courage  unfaltering  No  hours  were  too 
long  for  him  and  no  difficulties  discouraging. 
He  has  solved  some  of  the  most  baffling 
crimes  ever  committed  in  this  District  and 
some  of  them  presented  only  a  cold  and 
helpless  start  when  he  began  their  solu- 
tion, w'th  no  clues  to  work  from  and  no 
information  to  guide.  Often  his  success  was 
phenomenal,  of  the  detective-story  type. 
Frequently  that  success  was  the  occasion 
for  another  citation. 

But  after  detection  there  came  the  trial 
for  conviction  or  acqultul.  And  here  may 
I  be  pardoned  if  I  add  to  that  of  Judges  and 
Juries  my  own  personal  word  of  sincere  com- 
mendation of  Colonel  Kelly  on  the  witness 
stand.  For  4  years  we  worked  closely  to- 
gether to  bring  to  the  bar  of  Justice  those 
accused  of  the  commission  of  almost  every 
offense  in  the  category  of  crime.  I  have 
never  known  or  seen  a  witness  so  accurate 
in  his  memory,  so  fair  in  his  recital  of  the 
facts,  or  so  Just  In  the  presentation  of  his 
ease  as  Col  Edward  J.  Kelly  when  he  tes- 
tified from  the  witne.';s  box.  He  never  used 
a  note— no  matter  how  complicated  the  pros- 
ecution. He  never  had  to  do  so.  Tlie  cor- 
rectness of  his  retentive  memory  first  sur- 
prised and  then  fascinated  the  court.  Jury, 
and  counsel.  As  a  witness  he  was  superb. 
To  the  prosecuting  attorney  he  was  not 
merely  a  pillar  of  strength  but  a  pillow  of 
rest:  for.  when  Colonel  Kelly  was  turned 
over  for  cross-examination,  the  work  of  the 
prosecutor  was  finished.  He  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  breathed  a  sleht  of  relief,  and.  In 
the  peace  of  undlsappolnted  confidence,  lis- 
tened In  comfort  to  counsel  for  the  defense 
as  he  beat  his  head  against  the  wall  of  in- 
vincible facts  Colonel  K'-Uv  had  built  aljout 
himself  In  the  witness  chair 

Some  old  wap  of  classical  days  said  of  the 
dead,  "De  mortuls  nil  nisi  Ijonum."  But  it  is 
right  and  Just.  too.  pleasurably  to  speak  of 
the  living,  and  even  to  his  face.  And  It  Is  not 
at  all  unpleasant  to  know.  In  the  general  tes- 
timonial enconlum  and  appreciative  eulogy 
In  which  the  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Join  upon  this  occasion,  that  theretft- 
fore  the  long  and  outstanding  stretch  of 
exemplary  service  which  Colonel  Kelly  ha.s 
given  to  this  city  has  heen  recognized  and 
p.pplauded  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Btates  No  greater  personal  triumph  could 
ever  be  cherished  or  achieved  than  that  de- 


clared for  Colonel  Kelly  when  the  supreme 
legislative  body  of  this  District,  on  AprU  27, 
1945.  by  special  act,  distinguished  him  as  the 
recipient  of  Its  public  and  official  commenda- 
tion. Already  the  Commissioners  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  highest  honor  it  lay 
within  their  power  to  bestow,  by  promoting 
him.  on  November  1,  1941,  to  the  rank  of 
major  and  superintendent  of  police  from  that 
of  assistant  superintendent  and  acting  major 
and  superintendent — offices  to  which  they 
had  respectively  appointed  him  during  the 
previous  August.  But  as  a  personal  tribute 
to  his  39  years  of  devoted  duty  in  the  Interest 
of  public  peace  and  order.  Congress,  In  that 
act  and  on  that  date,  created  for  Colonel 
Kelly  the  unique  rank  of  colonel — a  grade 
theretofore  never  known — and  made  it  ap- 
plicable in  distinction  to  Colonel  Kelly  per- 
sonally and  alone.  Surely  laurel  never  rested 
on  a  worthier  brow. 

Colonel  Kelly,  today  your  fellow  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  honor  and  congratu- 
late you.  To  you  they  extend  their  voice  of 
warmest  felicitation.  In  the  happy  acknowl- 
edgment of  their  debt  of  appreciation,  they 
greet  you  and  wish  you  well.  Your  past  Is 
secure  in  their  gratitude.  Your  future  in 
retirement  will  remain  close  to  them,  too.  in 
their  prayers  for  your  happiness  in  the  life 
that  lies  before.  Colonel  Kelly,  ad  multos 
annos.  From  here  on.  "happy  sailing  on  a 
quiet  sea":  and,  when  finally  your  ship  puts 
irto  port,  may  the  harbor  be  smooth  and  the 
landing  peaceful.  Your  work  has  merited  it. 
Your  host  of  friends  wish  that  it  may  be  so. 
May  a  smile  be  your  welcome  always  and 
a  warm  sun  shine  till  the  day  is  no  more. 
Then,  after  the  twilight  and  In  the  dawn 
of  that  newer  day.  we  will  all  be  with  you 
still,  the  most  honest -to-goodness  cop  that 
Washington  has  ever  known. 


Introductory  Statement  by  Chester 
Bowles  to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  Hearings  on  the  Ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  February  18,  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

I  am  very  sorry  we  have  had  to  ask  for 
several  postponements  of  these  hearings.  I 
think  all  of  you  know  that  for  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  faced  a  crisis  of  major  propor- 
tions on  the  stabilization  front.  It  was  im- 
perative that  administration  policy  be  clari- 
fied before  I  could  come  before  your  com- 
mittee to  request  extension  of  the  stabiliza- 
tion statutes.  I  appreciate  more  than  I  can 
say  the  committee's  patience  in  postponing 
its  hearings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  grav- 
ity of  the  inflationary  crisis  we  face.  An  ex- 
pectancy of  higher  and  still  higher  prices  is 
sweeping  the  country.  The  speculative  fever 
is  reminiscent  of  1929.  We  can  see  it  in  the 
stock  market,  in  the  real-estate  market,  and 
even  in  almost  every  commodity  market. 

Everywhere  men  are  betting  on  inflation. 
Everywhere  the  inflationary  pressures  have 
reached  explosive  proportions.  It  should  be 
obvious  to  any  reasonable  mind  that  only  by 
the  most  vigorous  action— action  taken 
now — can  we  regain  control. 


What  is  at  stake  Is  more  than  our  recon- 
version program.  What  is  at  stake  is  our  en- 
tire economic  future.  The  answer  to  our 
present  problems  rests  with  you  here  in  the 
Congress  no  less  than  with  xis  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  and  months  we 
shall  be  deciding  whether  we  build  a  future 
of  prosperity  and  (-iecurity  for  all  of  us  or 
whether  we  permit  the  present  Inflationary 
d3mamite  to  go  off  in  an  explosion  that  will 
smash  our  economic  system  beyond  hope  of 
repair. 

It  is.  I  think.  Important  to  review  briefly 
the  events  that  have  led  up  to  this  crisis. 
Let  me  go  back  therefore  to  VJ-day. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  general  expecU- 
lion  that  the  inflationary  pressures  would 
diminish.  We  expected  pay  rolls  to  fall  off 
sharply  because  of  the  elimination  of  over- 
time, the  downgrading  of  workers,  and  other 
factors.  And  we  expected  that  during  the 
toollng-up  period  unemployment  would 
reach  substantial  proportions,  further  cut- 
ting into  pay  rolls  and  purchasing  power. 
As  a  result  of  all  these  factors  most  experts 
anticipated  softening  of  markets  and  an 
abatement  of  pressure  on  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  coxintry  was 
eager  to  get  rid  of  wartime  controls  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  After  4  years  of  the  rigors 
of  wartime  controls  it  was  natural  for  all  of 
us  to  hope  for  the  speedy  restoration  of  the 
free  market.  This  was  how  the  country  felt: 
and  this  was  how  you  in  the  Congress,  no 
less  than  we  in  the  executive  branch,  felt. 

The  Congress,  for  example,  moved  promptly 
to  eliminate  the  excess-profits  tax  and  to  re- 
duce taxes  on  individual  incomes. 

In  the  OPA  the  staff  was  put  to  work  to 
carve  out  broad  areas  ^f  the  price  structure 
which  it  was  hoped  and  expected  could  be 
exempted  from  price  control  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  And  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  pro- 
gram, indeed,  almost  a  timetable.  l>ased  on 
the  expectancy  of  lower  food  prices  was  de- 
veloped for  a  progressive  removal  of  food 
subsidies. 

The  War  Production  Board  proceeded  at 
once  to  dismantle  its  structure  of  produc- 
tion and  other  controls.  Regulations  In 
batches  were  pitched  into  the  wastebasket. 
The  same  was  true  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Petroleum  Administration, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation,  and 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration. 

In  all  this,  needless  to  say.  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  among  the 
various  Government  agencies:  not  disagree- 
ment on  the  general  policy  but  disagreement 
as  to  timing. 

Ordinarily  my  own  record  as  a  prophet  Is 
no  better  than  the  next  man's.  But  on  this 
Issue  I  happened  to  be  one  of  those  who 
wanted  to  play  it  safe.  I  was  fearful  of  a 
repetition  of  the  disaster  o^  1919  and  1920 
when  prices  soared  and  then  promptly  col- 
lapsed. I  did  not  feel  that  price  and  rent 
controls  alone  could  carry  the  burden  of  In- 
flation control. 

Having  lived  with  4  years  of  other  wartime 
controls,  we  could,  it  seemed  to  me.  take  an- 
other 6  months  or  whatever  wr.s  necessary 
to  be  sure  we  were  on  solid  ground  before 
scrapping  those  controls 

One  element  of  the  program  lor  orderly 
liquidation  of  Government  control  was  the 
wage-price  program.  It  was  expected,  as  in- 
Indeed  It  has  actually  come  to  pass,  that  the 
take-home  pay  of  millions  of  Americao  work- 
ers would  be  cut  drastically.  That  was  why, 
on  August  18.  the  administration  dismantled 
the  complicated  and  often  cumbersome 
structure  of  wartime  wage  controls  and  re- 
stored collective  bargaining,  setting  labor  and 
management  free  to  negoUate  wa^e  increases 
on  their  own.  There  was.  however,  one  basic 
condition— that  these  negotiations  take 
place  within  the  framework  of  stable  prices. 
The  President  urged  management  to  nego- 
tiate wage  adjustments  in  order  to  cushion 
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n  take-home  pay.     He  pointed  out 

t  could.  In  general.  afTord  to 

h    increase*,    emphasizing    particu- 

hlRh  profitability  of  moat  American 

the  excel'enl   financial  condition 

during    the    war.    the    protection 

risks  of  reconversion  embodied  in 

ijiws.  and  the  increase  In  earnings  re- 

buslnesB  resultinj,  from  the  eliml- 

the   exceas-proflu   tax       But    the 

emphasized,   too    that   such   wage 

mu.-4t  vary  widely  from  one  industry 

er    depending    upon    the    ability    ol 

to  pay  these  increases    vithout 

jjnces. 

Administrator  1  subecribed  to  this 

Mthough  I  kn*w  that  It  would  put 

in  on  prices.  I  believed  It  to  be  com- 

ith   effective   price  control    and    in 

our  be^t  labor-management  tradi- 

ind    indeed    I   supported   the    Presl- 

ire  reconversion  program.    It  was  a 

designed    under    the    then    existing 

to  give   us   t>    swift   and   orderly 

from  war  to  peace 

then,  produced  the  crisis  which  we 

on  the  stabilization  front?     Well, 

ill.  th?  toollng-up  process  of  recon- 

has    proceeded    faster    than    anyone 

p<  ssible      As  a  result,  while  average 

ne  pay  haa  been  cut.  the  volume  of 

ern  hns  not  reached  the  propor- 

rt    were    feared.      That    means   that 

rolls  have  stayed  higher  than  ex- 

Ith  a  resulting  high  demand  for  all 

of  cur  factories  and  farms. 

.  speculation,  which  after  the   last 

p  a  dominant  factor  only  after  5 

ths  following  the  cessation  of  hos- 

".ils  time  put  In   an  earlier  appear- 

e    8i>eculators    started    betting    on 

and  that  showed  1     all  our  mar- 

«n.  Instead  of  a  softening  of  pres- 

prlces  In  key  areas  of  the  economy, 

h-^rt  prices  pushing  up  hard  against 

Ings  all  across  the  board,  and  prices 

f^jpculative  markets  which   were  not 

ntrol     moving     up     to     new     high 

Imrst  from  day  to  day 

b:ick   on    it.   with    the   knowledge 

h.ive   today,   and    bearing   In    mind 

tlavc  Just  said  about  the  inflationary 

,  It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  we  moved 

and  trx>  soon   In  stripping  off  the 

controls. 

•f  the  actions  taken,  reasonable  and 
ough  they  may  have  seemed  at  the 
not  only  meant  h.Tdshlp  for  our 
1^ey  have  enci  u^aced  hoarding  and 
1  to  the  flimes  of  speculation, 
ally,  let  me  turn  to  the  wage-price 
the  whole  that  policy  has  worked 
well      Industrial  and  other  whole- 
r.s  well  as  retail  prices  have  been 
clo^e  to  their  VJ-day  levels,  while 
of    collective    bargaining    agree- 
olving  substantial   wage   Increase* 
concluded  in  «n  orderly  fashion. 
th>t    6  000.000    workers    have   re- 
increases  during  this  period, 
less,   the  wage-price  policy   broke 
,  number  of  vitally  important  areaa. 
oke  down  In  these  particular  areas 
ft  to  the  economic  historians  and 
Ijeoreticians  to  decide.     It  seems  to 
time   that   we  stop   arguing   about 
what  to  whom"  and  get  on  with  the 
■eting  a  national  emergency 
latlve  fever  has  taken  hold  of  the 
The   pressure   in   the  boiler   is  up 
sting  point.    The  lobbyists  and  the 
ere  licking  their  chops.    It  is  going 
and  decisive  action — it  is  going 
teamwork    and    support    on    every 
we  are  to  hold  this  country  on  an 
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Prfsldent  last  Thursday  laid  down  a 

izatlon  program.     He  called  upon 

responsibility  for  Its  administra- 


tion and  upon  the  country  to  close  ranks  and 
see  this  job  through  to  the  finish.  I  think 
It  Is  a  good  program  and  a  workable  pro- 
gram, and  I  mean  to  put  everything  I've  got 
Into  making  it  succeed.  I  am  confident  that 
the  American  people  will  give  the  President 
the  support  he  haa  asked  for. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  program  Itself,  and 
specifically  to  the  wage-price  aspects  of  that 
program.  I  am  not  prepared  this  morning 
to  give  you  all  the  details.  Many  of  them 
have  still  to  be  worked  out.  But  the  basic 
policy  is  clear  and  understandable  Let  me 
say  once  more,  and  as  strongly  as  I  know 
how.  that  the  basic  principles  are  good.  They 
are  workable.  If  we  have  congressional  as 
well  as  public  backing,  they  will  enable  us 
to  keep  inflation  under  lock  and  key  and  to 
maintain  stability  in  our  American  economy. 
O.T  the  wage  side,  control  has  been  rees- 
tablished. This  does  not  mean  a  wage  freeze. 
Wage  Increases  within  the  industry  patterns 
already  laid  down  since  VJ-day  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Government.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  speed  up  action  and  to  establish 
streamline  procedures.  I  expect  to  have  an 
announcement  about  how  this  can  be  ac- 
complished within  the  next  few  days. 

What  does  this  new  policy  mean  to  prices? 
It  means  that  manufacturers  will  no  longer 
be  required  to  wait  6  months  before  the 
wage  increases  which  they  have  granted  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  In  setting  their 
prices  If  for  any  rea5on  an  industry — op- 
erating at  normal  volume — Is  in  hardship 
price  adjustments  wUl  be  granted.  These 
price  adjustments  will  be  designed  to  assure 
the  minimum  level  of  peacetime  earnings  for 
that  Industry  during  the  coming  year. 

Does  this  mean  general  price  Increases 
throughout  the  entire  economy?  Dees  It 
mean  a  retreat  to  a  new  price  line — to  a  new 
higher  level  of  prices?  Emphatically  It  does 
nor.  and  it  Is  vitally  Important  that  we  un- 
der.'Jtand  why  this  Is  eo 

First  of  all  let's  remember  that  the  num- 
ber of  industries  which  have  been  or  are 
likely  to  be  forced  below  their  prewar  earn- 
ings for  any  reason  is  relatively  very  small. 
The  present  pattern  of  wage  Increases  can 
be.  and  in  many  Instances  has  already  been, 
established  In  scores  of  industries  with  no 
pr.ce  consequences  whatsoever.  It  Is  gen- 
erally true  of  such  Industries  as  the  food 
processing  and  petroleum  industries  where 
labor  cost  Is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
total  sales  dollar.  It  Is  true  of  the  apparel 
Indiistry  and  many  others  where  'abor  costs 

reprejent  a  higher  proportion  of  total  costs 

but  where  profits  generally  have  beer  ab- 
normally  high  It  Is  less  true  of  some  of  the 
metal-using  industries  where  labor  co-is 
direct  and  indirect,  represent  a  sizeable  fac- 
tor in  the  total  price. 

The  result  of  this  new  wage-price  policy 
will,  as  I  say.  not  necessitate  a  retreat  from 
the  present  price  line.  It  will  mean  a  bulge 
In  one  relatively  narrow  section  of  that  line— 
a  bulge  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  spread. 
Food  prices  represent  40  percent  of  the 
total  cost-of-living  line  as  reported  by  the 
BLS  Index.  This  new  policy  will  have  little 
or  no  effect  on  food  prices  Provided  Con- 
gress continues  the  present  food  subsidy  pro- 
gram, the  line  on  food  prices  can  t>e  held,  as 
It  has  been  held  for  32  months,  at  roughly 
present  levels. 

Rents  represent  19  percent  of  the  cost- 
of-living  line  This  new  policy  will  have 
little  or  no  effect  on  rents.  The  rent  line 
can  arKl  must  be  held. 

Apparel  represents  about  13  percent  ot 
the  cost-of-living  line.  This  new  policy  will 
have  little  or  no  effect  on  apparel  prices.  It 
Ls  my  belief  that  we  can  continue  to  step 
up  apparel  production  at  roughly  the  pres- 
ent average  of  prices. 


And  what  Is  true  of  food  prices,  rents,  and 
apparel  prices  Is  generally  true  of  furniture 
prices,  the  prices  of  house  furnishings,  and 
services  It  Is  In  some  of  the  metal-using 
Industries,  a  relatively  small  section  of  the 
cost-of-living  line,  where  some  price  Increases 
will  be  needed. 

But  let  me  make  the  situation  clear  be- 
yond all  question  The  price  line  simply 
must  be  held  The  prices  of  food.  rent,  and 
apparel  must  be  kept  from  rising.  On  that 
all-important  sector  there  can  be  no  retreat. 

There  will,  of  course,  be  loud  crys  from  the 
"noTv  I  want  mine"  boys.  And  there  will  be 
sober  and  understandable  requests  from 
many  farmers  for  the  removal  of  food  sub- 
sidies These  objections  to  a  continued 
hold-th»-line  policy — both  Irresponsible  and 
responsible  objections— will  be  based  on  a 
plea  of  fairness.  Businessmen  will  say  "labor 
has  had  rather  general  increases  in  wages. 
We  want  general  Increases  in  prices."  Some 
farmers  will  say  the  same  thing. 

For  this  reason.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  subject  of  fairness  of  Income — group 
by  group  Let  me  .say  at  the  outset  that 
there  is  probably  far  more  fairness  of  income 
distribution  In  our  economy  today  than  at 
any  previous  point  in  our  peacetime  history. 
Let  me  say  further  that  If  we  strive  now  to 
work  out  all  the  unfairnesses  which  remain 
we  rliall  only  succeed  in  blowing  up  our  en- 
tire anti-inflation  program  with  resulting 
disaster  to  everyone. 

Let  us  examine  flrst  of  all  the  position  of 
labor.  There  are  some  people  who  throw 
up  their  han1s  In  horror  at  the  thought  of 
any  wage  increases  at  all.  Well,  let's  look 
at  the  problem  like  reasonable  men.  The 
fact  1$  that  the  elimination  of  overtime  and 
downgrading  have  sharply  cut  the  take- 
home  pay  of  millions  of  American  workers 

There  are  all  kinds  of  figures  tossed 
arotind  about  basic  wage  rates,  straight - 
time  hourly  earnings,  and  average  hourly 
earnings.  But  let's  remember  that  it  is  take- 
home  pay  tha^  buys  groceries  and  pays  the 
rent  And  when  take-home  pay  is  cut.  the 
family  has  got  to  tighten  It.s  belt,  as  the 
President  pointed  out  in  October.  The  pat- 
tern of  wage  increases  established  over  the 
past  3  months  in  most  Instances  provides 
adjustments  that  go  only  part  way  toward 
making  good  the  loss  In  take-home  pay. 

These  wage  Increases,  and  others  which 
will  be  coming  along  In  certain  other  fields, 
do  not  represent  a  new  advantage  to  labor 
They  represent  l  cushioning  of  the  blow 
that  milliuns  of  Individual  workers  have  had 
since  VJ-day.  They  do  not  give  labor  an 
unfair  advantage  as  compared  to  other 
groups  In  the  community.  They  are  de- 
signed rather  to  maintain  something  ap- 
proaching the  balance  we  had  in   wartime. 

Under  the  new  wage -price  policy,  wages 
generally  will  be  stabilized  according  to  the 
new  patterns  established  since  VJ-day  A 
further  increase  over  the  present  pattern 
would  make  economic  stabilization  impos- 
sible But  the  fact  that  many  increases  have 
occurred  and  others  will  occur  In  Industries 
where  pre-VJ-day  contracts  are  still  In  effect 
is.  in  my  opinion,  healthy,  proper,  and  in  the 
Interests  of  everyone  of  us 

How  about  business?  Business  is  doing 
very  well.  American  Industry  on  the  whole 
Is  extremely  profitable  Only  limited  areas 
of  It  have  been  affected  adversely  by  the  shift 
from  war  to  peace  The  food  industry,  the 
textile  and  clothing  Industry,  the  depart- 
ment -stores,  the  service  trades — none  of  these 
industries  has  had  to  reconvert  They  have 
kept  on  producing  right  straight  through. 
They  were  very  profitable  during  the  war, 
they  are  very  profitable  today,  and  they  are 
going  to  stay  very  profitable  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Corporation  profits  as  a  whole  before  taxes 
are  expected  to  total  in  1945  some  122,000,- 
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000.000  compared  to  a  little  under  $25,000,- 
000.000  In  1944.  It  will  be  said  that  most 
of  this  profit  was  earned  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year  while  the  shooting  was  still  going 
on  and  that  since  VJ-day  the  situation  has 
been  entirely  different  We  don't  have  the 
full  details  of  profits  quarter  by  quarter  for 
1945.  but  It  Is  signiflcnnt.  I  think,  that  the 
bonrds  of  directors  of  American  corporations 
declared  a  billion  and  a  half  In  dividends 
In  the  final  quarter  of  1945 — the  period  of 
economic  readjustment.  This  was  Just  as 
much  as  they  declared  In  the  final  quarter  of 
1944.  And  total  dividends  last  year  were 
right  up  to  the  1944  level  Needless  to  say, 
I  know  none  of  my  business  friends  who  have 
had  their  salaries  reduced  since  VJ-day. 

Now  It  Is  true  that  In  the  reconversion 
area — and  I  mean  by  this  not  only  those  in- 
dustries which  have  stopped  producing  war 
equipment  and  are  now  producing  civilian 
Items,  but  also  Industries  like  steel  which 
have  had  to  change  the  character  of  their 
production — operations  are  less  profitable  at 
the  moment  than  tn  other  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy. But  let's  keep  our  perspective.  All 
the.>e  Industries  together  make  up  less  than 
15  percent  of  the  American  economy. 

No  one  can  know  for  sure  how  these  In- 
dustries are  making  out  now.  Nonetheless 
their  outlook  fur  1946  as  a  whole  Is  extremely 
favorable.  For  one  thing,  they  face  an  al- 
most unlimited  demand  for  their  output. 
Once  they  really  get  rolling  they  will  be  pro- 
ducing far  more  than  they  ever  produced 
before  the  war,  and  Increasing  voltime  means 
costs  and  rising  profits. 

That  the  outlook  for  these  Industries  Is 
bright  Is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  stocks 
of  corporations  in  the  reconversion  area  have 
not  been  lagging  behind  In  the  general  boom 
on  the  stock  market.  That  Is  why  until  re- 
cently we  :elt  It  fair  to  a.'^k  the  reconversion 
Industrie?,  as  well  as  all  others,  to  wait  6 
months  after  negotiating  wage  increases  be- 
fore concluding  that  price  relief  was  nec- 
essary. 

So  let  me  say  once  more — leti  keep  our 
sense  of  perspective.  We  are  not  confronted 
w  ilh  a  situation  in  which  scores  of  industries 
and  hiuidreds  of  thousands  of  firms  are  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  very  opposite 
Is  true.  On  the  whole,  American  industry 
Is  extremely  profitable.  Only  15  percent  of 
it  Is  affected  materially  by  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace.  Its  prospects,  in  general, 
were  never  brighter.  And  as  I  pointed  out 
before,  we  have  never  In  our  entire  history 
had  a  period  lu  which  there  was  less  hardship 
in  American  business.  In  1945  bankruptcies 
fell  for  the  third  successive  year  to  an  all- 
time  low  of  810.  This  compares  to  22,900 
bankruptcies  In  the  boom  year  1929. 

Plnally,  how  i.  out  our  farmers — the  group 
whose  extraordinary  record  during  the  war 
Is  perhaps  least  appreciated,  the  group  which 
for  more  than  a  generation  has  profited  the 
least  when  times  were  good  and  suffered  the 
hardest  blows  In  times  of  adversity. 

In  1939  our  farmers,  representing  25  per- 
cent of  all  of  our  people,  had  only  9  percent 
of  our  national  Income.  When  the  experts 
stress  the  gains  which  our  farmers  have  made 
during  this  war,  they  often  fall  to  mention 
the  low  levels  from  which  they  had  to  start. 
Nevertheless  it  Is  a  fact  that  our  farmers, 
like  the  rest  of  us.  have  done  rather  well 
since  the  days  before  the  war.  Today  net 
operating  income  per  farm  is  more  than  three 
times  as  great  as  It  was  In  1939.  and  the  In- 
creases have  been  pretty  general.  On  VJ-day 
the  experts  generally  prophesied  that  farm 
prices  and  farm  Income  would  drop  rapidly  In 
the  following  months.  But  again  the  ex- 
perts were  wrong.  In  December  the  cash  In- 
come of  our  farmers,  after  seasonal  adjust- 
ments, was  2  percent  higher  than  In  August. 
To  those  of  our  farmers  who  art  Inclined 

to  criticize  lalwr  and  deplore  the  increases 


In  wages  which  have  occurred,  let  me  point 
out  one  all -important  fact.  The  decrease  In 
farm  Income  which  they  expected  6  months 
ago  has  failed  to  materialize  largely  because 
total  factory  pay  rolls  In  our  cities  did  not 
drop  to  the  extent  expected — because  em- 
ployment held  up  and  increases  In  wage  rates 
offset  In  part  the  loss  In  take-home  pay  due 
to    a  shorter  workweek. 

It  Is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  farmers 
today  hold  the  key  to  economic  stabilization 
largely  In  their  hands.  For  unless  food  sub- 
sidies are  maintained  beyond  July  1  the  con- 
trol of  the  present  Inflationary  dangers  will 
become  impossible. 

If  food  subsidies  were  withdrawn,  food 
prices  would  rise  promptly  and  dangerously. 
Tlie  index,  which  has  been  held  steady  since 
May  1943.  would  immediately  rise  more  than 
8  percent.  This  would  force  a  major  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  living.  This  In  turn  would 
force  compensating  wage  adjustments  on  a 
broad  scale.  As  6ur?ly  as  day  follows  night 
we  would  be  started  on  a  spiral  of  wage  and 
price  Increases  leading  directly  to  disaster. 
Very  properly,  our  farmers  hate  subsidies. 
I  don't  blame  them  for  that.  Subsidies  are 
a  necessary  evil,  f.nd  the  quicker  we  can  be 
rif  of  them  without  blowing  up  our  economy, 
the  better  off  we  will  be. 

But  subsidies  are  absolutely  vital  to  the 
success  of  our  program.  I  am  hopeful  and 
confident  that  much  as  our  farmers  may  dis- 
like them,  they  dislike  and  fear  Inflation 
more. 

The  stabilization  program  has  meant  much 
to  our  farmers.  The  prices  he  receives  have 
risen  on  the  average  exactly  the  same  per- 
centage In  this  war  as  In  the  last— 113  per- 
cent. But  the  prices  he  pays,  including  in- 
teres.  and  taxes,  have  risen  only  40  percent 
this  time  against  94  percent  the  last  time — 
for  the  single  reason  that  price  and  rent  con- 
trols have  been  In  effect.  A  good  exaranle 
Is  farm  machinery.  In  the  First  World  War 
It  rose  In  price,  on  the  average,  68  percent. 
The  increase  since  1939  has  totaled  only  14 
percent. 

If  the  present  price  line  Is  broken — if  In- 
flationary forces  break  loose — there  is  no 
group  in  America  which  will  more  surely 
suffer  disaster  and  heartbreak  than  our  mil- 
lions of  farm  families.  ~ 

I  have  come  to  know  our  farmers  well  and 
feel  that  I  understand  many  of  their  prob- 
lems. I  sympathize  deeply  with  their  con- 
cern over  "the  future.  The  leaders  of  farm 
organizations  are  my  friends.  I  have  con- 
fidence that  they  will  rise  to  the  present 
emergency  In  the  same  statesmanlike  way  In 
which  they  have  supported  price  and  rent 
controls  during  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
war. 

So  much  for  price  and  wage  policy  and  Its 
effects  on  our  economy.  We  have  a  bulge  In 
our  line  and  a  threatened  break-through. 
We  must  stop  the  break-through,  seal  off  the 
bulge,  and  continue  to  hold  the  line  where 
it  Is.  This  Is  our  new  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  will  work.  It  is  a  program  that 
will  stabilize  the  American  economy.  To 
those  people  who  are  betting  on  Inflation  In 
the  stock  market  and  in  the  commodity  mar- 
kets, let  me  say,  "You  are  betting  on  the 
wrong  horse.  There  Isn't  going  to  be  any 
Inflation.  We're  going  to  hold  the  price  and 
rent  line  as  we've  held  It  since  May  1943— all 
the  speculators,  lobbyists,  and  pressure 
groups  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

It  is,  of  course,  expanding  production  which 
will  bring  us  to  the  point  where  price,  rent, 
and  wage  controls  can  be  dropped.  Produc- 
tion is  the  only  answer  to  inflation.  There 
are  some  who  say,  "Yes.  but  under  price  con- 
trol production  Is  Impossible."  The  record 
clearly  proves  that  this  is  nonsei^se.  IXirlng 
the  war  Industrial  and  farm  production  un- 
der price  control  rose  fully  five  times  as  much 
as  In  World  War  I.  Today,  production  is 
surely  at  the  highest  point  ever  achieved  In 


peacetime  Unemployment  Is  at  the  lowest 
peacetime  point  In  20  years  with  as  many  peo- 
ple on  our  pay  rolls  as  In  our  best  wartime 
year. 

What  are  those  52.000.OCO  workers  doing 
If  thev  are  not  producing?  Why  is  it  that  in- 
dustry after  industry  is  crying  for  more  and 
more  employees?  Why  is  it  that  reconversion 
has  been  accomplished  in  record  time?  Why 
Is  It  that  every  business  forecast  indicates 
rapid  Increases  In  production  throughout 
1946?  Why  are  retail  sales  continuing  to 
higher  and  still  higher  levels— all  under  a 
program  ot  price  control? 

As  production  recovers  from  recent  shut- 
downs let's  forget  this  propaganda  talk  about 
price  controls  making  production  impossible. 
Let's  take  off  our  coats,  forpet  our  diflerences, 
and  get  ovit  the  goods.  That's  the  way,  the 
only  way.  to  get  rid  of  price  control  without 
the  most  disastrous  inflation  this  country 
has  ever  seen. 

It  should  be  perfectly  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  retrace  some  of  the 
steps  we  have  taken  since  VJ-day.  As  I 
pointed  out.  we're  going  to  have  to  abandon 
early  liquidation  of  the  subsidy  program.  We 
cannot  permit  an  Increase  In  the  price  of 
food.  The  fact  that  we  were  ready  to  liqui- 
date that  program,  and  indeed  made  a  begin- 
ning, should  provide  asstorance  that  that  pro- 
gram will  not  be  continued  a  single  month 
beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  continued 
stabilization  of  our  economy. 

Furthermore,  we  shall  probably  have  to  re- 
store some  of  the  prtxluctlou  controls  which 
were  abandoned  last  fall.  Obviously,  we  shall 
move  with  discretion  and  only  where  the  need 
is  very  clear.  But  we  shall  see  to  it  that  the 
orders  that  are  necessary  to  get  clothing  for 
our  veterans  and  building  materials  lor  the 
construction  industry  will  be  put  into  opera- 
tion promptly. 

And  I  mean  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  the 
authority  under  the  Second  War  Powers  Act 
to  prevent  hoarding.  If  there  is  any  doubt  on 
that  score,  let  me  dispel  it  now.  That  is  one 
thing  we  simply  must  not  tolerate.  Specula- 
tors take  notice. 

If  we  are  to  win  through  in  our  fight 
against  Inflation  it  will  take  the  best  efforts 
we  can  put  forth  in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  More  than  that,  it  will  take 
action  by  the  Congress.  I  urge  that  you  re- 
new, without  amendment  and  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  the  stabilization  statutes. 
The  speculative  fever  in  this  country  has 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  can  be  overcome 
only  if  It  is  unquestionably  clear  to  everybody 
that  the  Congress,  no  less  than  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  is  determined 
that  Inflation  shall  not  come.  Under  other 
circumstances  I  would  not  \irge  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  legislation  without  amendment. 
But  the  dangers  today  are  great.  Any  sign 
of  weakness  will  be  quickly  and  greedily 
seized  upon  by  the  speculators  and  other 
enemies  of  inflation  control.  Delay  In  reach- 
ing a  decision  will  do  irreparable  damage  to 
the  entire  program. 

I  further  urge  with  all  the  vigor  at  my 
command  that  the  Congress  enact  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  legislation  to  stop 
the  inflation  in  the  real-estate  market.  If 
this  inflation  is  permitted  to  continue  un- 
checked it  will  undermine  the  construction 
industry  Just  as  it  did  after  the  last  war.  And 
it  will  strike  a  lx)dy  blow  at  any  hopes  we 
may  have  for  a  e  ^ure  and  prosperous  eco- 
nomic future. 

Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  has  recently  developed  a 
magnificent  veterans'  housing  program.  It 
will  not  only  provide  the  housing  which  the 
veteran  so  desperately  needs  at  reasonable 
prices,  bat  it  will  also  put  the  housing  indus- 
try generally  on  a  firm  and  solid  basis  stich 
as  it  has  nei-er  before  enjoyed.  Legislation 
to  prevent  Inflation  of  real -estate  prices  is 
Imperative  if  this  program  is  to  have  a  chance 
of  success.  ^      .  .     ,  .    _ 

Gentlemen,  the  program  the  Presiden  has 
laid  down  is  not  a  perfect  program.     Under 
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clrctmstances  which  we  face  there  can 

{effect    program.     But    It    Is   a   good 

and   a   workable   program.     It    will 

Inflation,  which  beneflta  no  one  and 

dipaster  for  all  of  us      And  I  want  to 

rongly  as  I  know  bow  that  It  Is  a 

program      Under  it  we  shall  not  be  able 

ellmitiate  every  Inequity  in  our  economic 

That.    I    am    afraid,    will    never    be 

But  we  can  and  we  will  do  broad 

;o   all    the    economic   groups   of   the 
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this  program  of  economic  stabiliza- 
any  program  o    economic  stablllza- 
might  have  a  chance  of  success — 
1  ttacked  by  every  Irresponsible  pres- 
in   the  land,  such  as  the  group 
the  removal  of  all  price  con- 
February    15 — last    :?rlday — at   the 
It  of  this  Inflationary  crisis, 
past  4  years  of  price  and  rent  con- 
ess  has  courageously  resisted  the 
of    thest     groups.     Congress    has 
tly     turned     down     their     periodic 
needlessly    higher    prices,    rents. 
By  'aking  this  stand  Congress 
tar,  saved  the  people  scores  of  bil- 
doUars  and  prevented  a  disastrous 
Over  and  over  again  on  this  vital 
ngress  has  proved  that  the  people's 
good  hands. 

repeat  that  It  .s  not  unfair  or  un- 
to ask  American  btislneas  to  live 
present    generally    high    level    of 
gvith   adjustments   in   prices   limited 
those  who  really  need  them.     The 
orlty  of  businessmen  are  as  reason- 
ible,  and  patriotic  as  any  group  m 
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repeat  that  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  ask   the  fi  -mer   to   accept   the 
general  level  of  prices  for  his  prod- 
months    ago    it    was    expected 
Incomes    would    decline    in    1946 
percent  below  the  levels  of  1945.     It 
perfectly  clear  tha    farm  Incomes  will 
If   anything,   they   will   go  up 
1945  level      That  Is  due  In  no  small 
e  wage  Increases  which  have  helped 
a  decline  in  total  wage  Income, 
lecline  in  wage  Income  would  have 
In  a  decline  in  farm  Income,  too. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  or  unfair  to 
to  accept  temporary  Government 
over  wages  and  some  cut  in  their 
pay  as  a  lesult  of  reduced  over- 
as  we   might  wish   to   prevent 
there  Is  no  way  In  which  we  can 
Uhout  precipitating  an  inflation  in 
workers,   like    everyone  else,   has 
to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain. 
I  and  the  American  people  all  face 
i)esponsib  llty.     I  am  confident  that 
of  the  danger  of  inflation  we  shall 
.  as  the  President  has  called  upon 
and   carry   through   the   program 
h.<is    laid    down      I    am    confident 
!  hall  now  throw  our  economic  ma- 
most  productive  in  the  world — 
gear.     That   is  the  way.  and   the 
in  which  we  can  quickly  get  back 
market,  free  collective  bargaining, 
and  prosperous  America. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  INDIAN.* 

IN  TTrt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Mimday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr  NADDEN  Mr.  Speaker.  H.  B. 
Snyder,  editor  of  Gary  Post-Tribune, 
Gary.  Inq..  in  the  foUowing  editorial,  con« 


tributes   common    sense   suggestions   to 
Foreign  Commissar  Molotov: 

MS     MOLOTOV'S   FXABS 

Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  made  a  rather 
hysterical,  sword-rattling  speech  the  other 
day  in  which  be  accused  Russia's  wartime 
allies  of  keeping  antl-Russlan  forces  under 
arms  In  Europe  and  thus  encouraging  dan- 
gerous talk  of  a  'hlrd  woild  war 

He  spoke  particularly  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  troops  of  the  Polish  Fascist  General  An- 
ders in  Italy,  and  hinted  that  General  An- 
ders' troops  were  preparing  to  attack  the 
new  democratic  Poland 

Mr  Molotov  can't  have  forgotten  General 
Anders'  Poles  were  Russia's  allies,  and  that 
many  of  them  fought  nearly  6  years  against 
the  common  enem^ .  He  can't  be  ignorant  of 
why  these  troops  are  not  eager  to  return  to 
the  new  democratic  Poland,  or  why  the  United 
States  and  Britain  ai;e  not  anxious  to  send 
them  back 

Many  countrymen  of  these  Polish  troops 
have  suffered  imprisonment  and  death  for 
the  crime  of  opposing  the  present.  Soviet- 
sponsored  Polish  Government.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  General  Anders'  men  prefer  to 
remain  outside  Poland? 

The  United  States  and  Britain  cannot 
deport  these  men  to  what  seems  certain  pun- 
ishment. Further,  they  and  other  displaced 
persons  can  be  useful,  especially  since  the 
American  occupation  force?  are  being  sharply 
reduced. 

Perhaps  if  Mr  Molotov  could  find  it  pos- 
sible to  soften  bis  own  belligerent  tone,  to 
cease  calling  every  anti-Communist  a  Fascist, 
and  to  arrange  political  amnesty  for  these 
men  who  fought  and  bled  against  Rtissia's 
enemy,  he  might  hear  less  dangerous  talk  of 
a  third  world  war. 


County  of  Los  Angeles  Official  Reveals 
Unprecedented  Growth  of  Los  Angeles 
County — The  East  Moves  West — Spir- 
itual Growth  Linked  With  Distribution 
of  Economic  Health 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unani- 
mous consent  for  me  so  to  do  having  been 
granted.  I  include  in  my  remarks  a  let- 
ter dated  Pebruary  12.  1946.  to  me  from 
Wayne  Allen,  chief  administrative  officer 
of  my  home  county  of  Los  Angeles: 
CovNTT  or  Los  Ancklxs, 

BOASO  or  SUFXBVISOKS. 

Los  Angeles,  February  11,  1946. 
Hon.  Cltdb  G.  E>otlx. 

House   of   Kepresentatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAS  Sn:  I  thought  you  would  b«  Inter- 
ested in  the  following  facts  which  reveal 
the  unprecedented  growth  which  Los  Angeles 
County  is  now   undergoing: 

The  population  of  Los  Angeles  County  Is 
now  approaching  the  3.500.000  mark. 

As  of  January  1.  1946.  conservative  esti- 
mates prepared  by  the  County  Regional  Plan- 
ning Commission  placed  Los  Angeles  County's 
population  at  3.45«.3a7.  This  estimate  is 
compiled  by  applying  the  current  occupa- 
tional and  vacancy  ratios  In  the  various  dis- 
tricts against  the  number  of  dwelling  imits 
Indicated  by  buUdlng  permits. 


The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  bases  its  estimates  on  a  meter  count, 
places  the  county  s  population  at  3.435.000. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  a  million  out- 
of -State  persons  came  to  southern  California 
during  the  first  11  months  of  last  year  by 
automobile  alone. 

This  statement  is  b<ised  on  figures  from 
the  Quarantine  Office  of  the  California  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Reports  from  its 
inspectors  at  five  southern  California  ports 
of  entry  showed  that  for  the  first  11  months 
of  last  year  a  total  of  258.715  southern  Cali- 
fornia-bound passenger  cars  entered  the 
State  carrying  759.439  p>ersons.  This  com- 
pared with  185.867  cars  carrying  569.758  per- 
sons during  'he  comparable  period  in  1944. 

To  us.  these  figures  are  impressive  for  they 
indicate  the  Increasing  importance  of  Los 
Angeles  County  in  national  affairs.  Only 
9  of  the  48  States,  for  example,  had  a  greater 
population  at  the  time  of  the  last  Federal 
Census.  The  figures  are  also  Interesting 
insofar  as  they  tend  to  support  the  forecasts 
now  being  made  that  Los  Angeles  County 
is  entering  the  greatest  expansion  era  in  its 
history. 

Respectfully  yours. 

Watni  Allen. 
Chief  Administrative  Officer. 

As  the  facts  in  the  letter  speak  for 
themselves.  I  will  not  comment  about 
these  facts  except  to  say  that  the 
eighteenth  district  of  California,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  in  this 
great  legislative  body.  Is  entirely  geo- 
graphically located  within  Los  Angeles 
County  and  therefore  not  only  does  my 
liome  city  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  350.000  at  this 
time,  share  numerically  in  the  total  coun- 
ty growth,  but  each  and  all  of  the  pros- 
perous growing  happy  communities  of 
the  eighteenth  district  and  the  territory 
between  these  cities  likewise  share. 

On  this  floor.  I  have  on  other  occasions 
stated  that  nothing  in  the  experience  of 
mankind — excepting  a  Nation-wide  ca- 
tastrophe—can stop  the  natural  trend  of 
events,  which  is— that  the  East  moves 
West.    This  has  always  been  true  since 
the  earliest  landing  on  our  shores.    This 
natural  trend  of  events  brought  about 
by  all  of  the  natural  factors  in  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind  will  eventually  force 
the  powers  to  be  in  all  the  economic 
realms  of  our  Nation's  experience,   to 
make  their  plans  with  a  just  and  fair 
con.sideration  to  the  deserts  and  logic  of 
the  West.     And,  I  beheve  in  the  absence 
of  such  sensible  consideration  by  those 
who  claim  to.  or  in  fact  do.  control  much 
of  the  manufacturing  and  distribution  of 
the  products  and  wealth  of  our  Nation, 
there  can  only  result  unnecessary  post- 
ponement   of   the    earliest    and    fullest 
development  of  our  great  Nation— eco- 
nomic and   spiritual.    I  use   the   word 
spiritual  advisedly  for  I  strongly  feel  that 
only  as  there  is  economic  security  for  the 
resources  of  the  people,  all  over  the  Na- 
tion-is  there   the    greatest    room    for 
spiritual  development  and  growth  and 
strength  also.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
busy,    prosperous    communities    In    my 
district,  in  addition  to  my  beloved  city 
of  Long  Beach,  are  as  follows:  Artesia, 
Bellflower.  Clearwater.  Compton.  David- 
son City.  Domlnguez.  Downey.  Hollydale, 
Hynes.  Lakewood  Village.  Lynwood.  Nor- 
walk.  Signal  HUl,  Louth  Gate,  and  Wil- 
lowbrook. 
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Navy  Boy  Wants  to  Know  About  United 
States  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  IiEPRESENTATI"VES 

Monday,  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
19-year-old  enlister'  Navy  boy  who  is  sta- 
tioned on  Guam,  where  he  has  been  for 
several  months,  wrote  an  Interesting  per- 
sonal letter  to  his  parents.  These  boys 
do  a  lot  of  thinking. 

I  believe  a  few  paragraphs  from  this 
letter  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  call 
your  attention  to  them.  They  indicate 
5ome  of  the  things  about  which  many  of 
our  boys  are  thinking  these  days.  I  did 
not  secure  permission  to  use  the  young 
man's  name. 

What  I  wish  to  discuss  is  something  about 
which  I  know  little,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
general  idea  around  here 

It  is  that  America  should  be  doing  some- 
thing toward  betterment  of  the  world.  Ill 
be  darned  U  by  reading  papers,  listening  to 
the  news  and  "what  have  you."  we  can  figure 
out  what  the  United  States  policy  is.  or 
what  the  leaders  intend  to  accomplish.  If 
they  continue  like  they  are  doing  now.  eve  i 
though  they  think  they  are  accomplishing 
Fomethlng.  they  are  in  essence  doing  nothing. 
They  are  following  '.n  the  same  old  rut. 

America  seems  to  be  at  leisure,  while  the 
rect  of  the  countries  are  struggling  for  even 
an  existence.  In  some  cases. 

Labor  differences  and  Internal  strife  are  no 
c'oubt  a  part  of  forcing  mankind  Into  right 
fields  of  thought,  but  those  things,  more  or 
less,  must  be  subsided  if  the  world  Is  to 
function  as  a  unit. 

It  is  not  that  the  fellows  here  know  par- 
ticularly what  U  best  to  do.  nor  do  most  of 
them  care  to  take  the  responsibility  to  figure 
it  all  out.  but  they  are  enough  Interested 
to  look  at  the  question  Intelligently  and  to 
strive  In  their  little  way  to  letter  things  for 
everyone. 

I  think  they  would  like  to  know  just  what 
the  United  Ftates  interds  to  do.  in  at  least 
three  fields,  toward  accomplishing  what  every- 
one wanted  done  while  the  war  was  on— but 
seems  now  to  have  forgotten  In  order  to  fight 
at  home,  play  at  the  dance  halls,  et  cetera. 
One  field  Is  the  home  front— the  labor 
situation,  the  political  set-up.  and  social  con- 
ditions. Another  field  Is  that  of  the  Inter- 
national movement,  the  foreign  relations  of 
our  country.  Including  domestic,  social,  and 
the  capital  adjustments.  The  third  field 
probably  Is  the  least  touched  but  important 
to  the  thinkers  of  America— the  religious 
question  in  all  countries. 

If  that  Inside  plan  the  Congressmen  and 
others  have  figured  out  for  the  future  were 
to  be  exposed.  I  have  a  hunch  that  it  would 
be  found  rather  vague  and  not  substantial 
under  strain.  Perhaps  no  one  really  knows 
their  true  course,  but  even  a  course  blown 
leeward  by  wind  is  better  than  being  lost. 

What  say.  some  of  the  big  boys  write  out 
their  tentative  blueprint  and  let  the  public, 
the  fellows  overseas  and  the  world  at  large 
discuss  It?  ■We  might  pick  up  some  Ideas 
here  and  there  that  would  benefit  them  for 
their  duties,  as  well  as  instruct  us  and  give 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  openly  a  gov- 
ernmenUl  draftsman  in  effecting  a  world 
merger.  Certainly  no  one  person  feels  he 
can  do  the  Job  and  most  persons  feel  that 
Ood  Is  the  one  to  trust  and  to  look  to.    But, 
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since  It  is  being  attempted  by  mankind  to 
demonstrate  this  business  of  humanity,  all 
should  be  permitted  to  put  their  coal  in  the 
fire. 

"Can  we  do  something  here?"  the  fellows 
are  asking.  •  •  •  America  fought  the 
war,  not  to  win  the  war  but  to  win  a  chance 
to  fight  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Here  is 
the  chance  and  we  mustn't  muff  the  won- 
derful opportunity. 


Views  of  a  Young  American  Industrialist 
On  Present-Day  Trends  and  America's 
Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  ap- 
parent from  the  many  communications 
being  sent  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
by  thoughtful  people  in  all  walks  of 
life  that  there  is  grave  concern  for  the 
future  of  our  country  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  American  way  of  life  and  the 
principle  of  good  government.  There  is 
inserted  herewith  one  of  these  communi- 
cations containing  an  address  of  an  emi- 
nent young  American,  the  worthy 
grandson  of  a  successful  father: 

THE   CHALLENGE   OF    HTJMAN    ENGINEERING 

(By  Henry  Ford  2d) 
It  is  a  great  honor  to  be  here  as  your  guest 
this  evening. 

What  I  propose  to  do  Is  to  outline  a  prob- 
lem. That  may  not  he  very  considerate  of 
me.  but  I  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
problems  are  the  business  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  and  that  you  have 
never  failed  to  rise  to  any  difficult  challenge. 
The  problem.  In  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  which  confronts  American  Industry 
today,  for  it  concerns  human  relationships — 
relationships  which  can  either  aid  or  Impede 
our  efforts  to  achieve  greater  industrial  effi- 
ciency; nd  If  you  can  help  to  solve  it — and  I 
believe  It  needs  the  benefit  of  scientific 
thinking — you  will  have  done  much  to  in- 
crease the  well-being  and  the  living  stand- 
ards of  America. 

The  ability  of  American  Industry  to  pro- 
duce has, never  had  the  prestige  it  enjoys  at 
this  particular  moment  In  history.  The  Job 
of  war  production  has  been  called  a  miracle. 
It  confounded  our  enemies  and  drew  praise 
from  our  allies.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
armed  the  largest  fighting  force  ever  mus- 
tered on  this  continent;  we  built,  armed,  and 
fueled  combat  ships  and  planes  and  tanks  in 
quantities  never  before  Imagined;  we  put 
billions  of  dollars  of  weapons  Into  the  bands 
of  our  allies  all  over  the  world. 

The  mechanical  principles  which  made 
possible  this  war-production  record  are  not 
new  to  any  of  us — standardization  of  parts, 
line  assembly,  the  use  of  large,  high-cost 
machine  tools.  These  are  the  principles  all 
of  us  have  used  for  many  years  in  the  manu- 
facture of  automobiles.  They  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  mass  production,  and  no  group  of 
men  deserves  a  larger  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  rapid  development  of  the  mechanics  of 
mass  production  than  you  men  assembled 
here  tonight. 

Mass  production  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself, 
but  a  means  to  an  end.     It  is  a  tool. 

In  war.  mass  production  is  a  tool  for  mak- 
ing the  weapons  of  war — &s  many  as  possible. 


as  fast  as  possible.  We  used  the  tool  better 
than  other  nations  because  we  had  more 
practice  with  it  and  because  we  were  better 
equipped  to  use  it  efficiently. 

In  peacetime  the  use  of  the  tool  of  mass 
production  thrives  best  in  a  highly  competi- 
tive democratic  economy,  for  mass  produc- 
tion is  a  tool  which  free  people  use  In  peace- 
time to  make  more  and  better  products  at 
less  and  less  cost.  It  is  a  tool  for  raising 
the  standard  of  living. 

All  of  us  would  agree  that  a  standard  of 
living  is  not  a  question  of  money,  but  of 
things  and  opportunities.  People  are  pros- 
perous and  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living 
when  great  numbers  of  them  can  afford  a 
great  many  things  and  services — refrigera- 
tors, automobiles,  radios,  homes,  good  food, 
education,  recreation,  and  all  the  rest. 
Through  the  peacetime  use  of  the  tool  of 
mass  production,  American  Industry  has  al- 
ready made  this  country  a  land  with  an  In- 
comparably high  standard  of  living. 

And  the  use  to  which  we  can  put  mass  pro- 
duction to  bring  millions  of  things  and  op- 
portunities within  the  price  range  of  mil- 
lions of  people  has  In  no  way  reached  Its 
limit.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  how  much 
better  off  Me  would  be  In  this  country  If  it 
were  possible  to  sell  automobiles  for  half 
their  prewar  prices.  Millions  of  people  who 
never  owned  a  car  could  have  one.  FamUles 
which  have  one  could  have  two.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  private  enterprises  serving  the 
automobile  industry  and  the  people  who 
drive  automobiles  would  benefit,  and  wotild 
expand.  Cut  the  cost  of  refrigerators  in 
half,  cut  the  cost  of  radios  In  half,  cut  the 
cost  of  homes,  clothing,  and  other  manu- 
factured articles  In  half,  and  the  people  of 
America  would  find  themselves  vastly  better 
off. 

We  continually  talk  about  higher  Incomes, 
and  higher  wages,  and  more  money.  That  is 
all  right.  A  man  should  be  ambitiotis.  He 
should  try  to  increase  his  Income.  But 
in  our  discussion  of  higher  incomes,  we 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  universal  ad- 
vantages of  lower  costs — of  more  and  better 
products  brought  within  the  budget  of  more 
and  more  people. 

In  the  face  of  what  peacetime  mass  pro- 
duction has  already  accomplished  in  rais- 
ing our  standard  of  living,  in  the  face  of 
current  world  praise  of  American  industry's 
ability  to  produce  great  quantities  of  things 
in  a  short  space  of  time,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  think  that  the  potentialities  of  mass  pro- 
duction have  been  exhausted — that  we  have 
come  to  the  end  of  this  road  to  national  well- 
being.  Such  a  notion  is  absurd.  The  me- 
chanics cf  mass  production  can  still  be 
greatly  improved,  and  they  can  be  more 
widely  adapted. 

But  there  Is  a  whole  vast  area  In  which 
we  are  only  beginning  to  make  significant 
progress — what  we  might  call  the  field  of 
human  engineering.  Machines  alone  do  not 
give  us  mass  production.  Mass  production 
is  achieved  by  both  machines  and  men.  And 
while  we  have  gone  a  very  long  way  toward 
perfecting  our  mechanical  operations  we 
have  not  successfully  written  into  our  equa- 
tions whatever  complex  factor  represents 
man.  the  human  element. 

I  am  suggesting,  therefore,  that  we  try  to 
rewrite  the  equations  to  take  into  account 
the  human  factor.  If  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  human  relations  in  industrial  pro- 
duction, I  believe  we  can  make  as  much 
progress  towar.""  lower  costs  during  the  next 
10  years  as  we  made  during  the  past  quar- 
ter century  through  the  development  of  the 
machinery  of  mass  production. 

In  approaching  the  complex  problems  of 
human  relations,  I  believe  that  management 
must  take  the  initiative  for  developing  the 
relationships  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Labor  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
achieve    suture    through    assuming    greater 
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But  I  consider  that  manage- 
In  charge,  that  management  must 
and  that  the  test  of  maniigement 
er  or  not  It  succeeds, 
production  did  not  ln%"ent  the  hnman 
but  It  did  alter  It  in  a  number  of 
respects  which  we  may  have  been 
taking   Into  account.     Under  mass 
large  numljers  of  p>eople  flocked 
uaembly    line,    each    to    perform    a 
specialised  routine  duty      Ifaas  pro- 
pri^duced    yrreat    cnncentratlons    of 
j\nd    a    problem    of    crimmunlcatlng 
m.     And    It    produced    the   dtlBcnIt 
of  specialization,  where  the  human 
oses  siKht  of  the  social  uaefulnesa  of 
le  does. 

badly  we  hare  taken  the  human  fac- 

account  Is  indicated  by  many  sta- 

The  Department  of  Labor  ahows  that 

of  216,000  000  man-days  were  lost  t>e- 

1927  and   1941   as  a   result  of  strikes 
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not  here  concerned  with  the  Jtjstlce 
strikes  or  their  Injustice.     I  am  say- 
•ome  216.000  000  man-days  of  work 
This   idleness   was  expensive — to 
1.  to  the  companies  and   to  the 
And  that  cost  was  part  of  the  Na- 
ctwt    of    production.      Consider    how 
housanda  of  automobiles,  radios,  re- 
ors.    and    other    useful    and    needed 
»  c«mld  have  been  manufactured  with 
000  OCO  man-days  of  labor      Or.  to  put  it 
no  :her  way.  consider  how  much  lower 
lave  been  the  cost  of  the  things  that 
n  anufactured    If   production   had   not 
at>sorb  the   expense   of   these  work- 
Furthermore,  when  a  production 
.  the  jobs  and  purchasing  power  of 
of  thousands  of  people  in  related 
all  over  the     juntry  are  affected, 
nlust  remember,  too.  that  strikes  are  by 
the   only    measure   of    lost   t:me. 
Indeed,  Is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
through  industrial  Inefflclency  and 
mass    unemployment.     We    are    all 
the   fact   that   the  man-days  lost 
unemployment    during    the    same 
937    to    1941— were    of    tremendous 
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related    to    the    proti  >    of    the 

111  American  worker.       We  take  pnde 

rrductivlty,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 

America    cannot    compete    In    world 

with    our    high    wage   rates    If   the 

worker  does  not   continue   to  be 

•e. 

statistics  on  productivity  are  con- 

Ijecauae   of   the   factor  of  war.     War 

secessar  Jy    brot;ght    Into    Industry    a   great 

le.'  s  experienced  mei   and  women.     The 

f4rcea  took  away  a  great  many  skilled 
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prewar  mass  production  industries 
fotind.  as  have  we  at  Ford  Motor  Co.. 
after   allowance   for   these   unus- 
ces  the  recent  record  of  pro- 
Is  not  encouraging.     We  keep  de- 
re*ords  of  the  time  it  takes  to  perform 
jperatlona     Those   I   am   about    to 
In   every  way  comparable — that  Is. 
opeiptlons   have   not   been   changed   so 
lime  should  be  allocated  to  their 
Let   me    give   you    the   mim- 
Inutes   required   in   D?cember    1940 
to   July    1945   to   perform   certain 
s 

gjoup    of   operations   which    took   96 

in    1940   took   128  minutes   S   years 

Another  which  took  1.188  minutes  in 

5  jrears  Uter.  a  total  of  1.943  min- 

perform.     A    third    group    took    28 

J  1940  and  49  minutes  5  years  later. 

whole,  productivity  per  worker  in 

plants   declined    more    than   34   percent 

war  period. 

already  pointed  out  that  some  of 

nevitable.  a  result  of  the  war.  and 

like  to  say  that  I  am  emphadidng 


tie 


these  figures  merely  to  demonstrate  how 
great  Is  the  need  for  Improvement  in  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  individual  worker 

As  we  look  at  these  problems  in  human 
relation*,  we  feel  that  the  solution  must  be 
found  through  a  closer  understanding  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  If  we  can- 
not succeed  by  cooperation,  it  doesn't  seem 
likely  that  we  can  succeed  by  any  exercise 
of  furce.  We  cannot,  for  example,  expect 
legislation  to  solve  our  problems.  Laws 
which  seek  to  force  large  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans to  do  wh.u  they  believe  is  unfair  and 
against  their  best  Interests  are  not  likely  to 
succeed.  In  fact,  such  legislation  can  lead 
to  exaggeration  of  the  vry  problem  it  is  de- 
signed to  solve.  And  when  freemen  give  up 
the   ta  k   of   trying    to  get  .    each 

other,  and  pass  the  buck  to  i  .  they 

surrender  a  substantial  measure  of  their  fice- 
dom 

That.  then.  Is  the  problem  I  wanted  to  lay 
before  you  this  evening.  Let  me  summarize 
by  stating  It  more  briefly:  In  a  free,  com- 
petitive democracy,  ma.ss  pr  :  !i  Ls  a  tool 
for  raising  the  standard  of  .  reducing 
costs  and  thereby  bringing  mure  and  better 
products  within  the  budijeu  of  more  and 
more  people.  We  have  not  yet  solved  the 
problems  of  mass  prodtiction.  for  our  failure 
in  human  engineering  is  creating  waste  and 
IneHclency  which  handicaps  the  very  pur- 
pose of  mass  production — lower  costs. 

I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  this  problem. 
But  I  am  sure  that  workable  sc^lutioris  can 
be  found  if  we  will  only  bring  to  It  the  same 
insistent  objectivity  and  willingness  to  ex- 
periment which  you  and  other-*  like  you 
throughout  Industry  have  given  to  the  me- 
chanical clifBcuUies  in  mass  production. 

In  Industrial  human  relations,  then,  wa 
have  a  new  and  relatively  unexplored  fron- 
tier. And  beyond  this  frontier  Ite  opptirtuni- 
tles  greater  perhaps  than  any  of  us  can 
Imagine. 

There  are  many  considerations  which  we 
raiut  take  into  account  as  we  work  toward 
a  solution  of  tins  problem.  I  can  name  some 
that  have  occurred  to  me,  and  you  wUl  think 
of  others. 

I  a.«sume.  for  example,  that  all  of  us  agree 
that  labor  unions  are  here  to  stay.  Certainly, 
we  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  have  no  desire 
to  break  the  luilons.  to  turn  b.tck  the  clock 
to  days  which  sometimes  Icci  in  retrospect 
much  more  attractive  than  they  re<illy  uere. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  liiat  the  uuioiii 
we  deal  with  rose  out  of  the  very  problem 
we  are  discussing — the  human  problems  in- 
herent in  nuus  prcduction.  We  do  not  want 
to  destroy  the  unions.    We  want  to  st  n 

their  leadership  by  urcine  and  lielj  .» 

to    assume    the    re^  ities    they    lau.-t 

assume  if  the  pubh.  ,t  is  to  be  served. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  «e  must  look  to  an 
Improved  and  increasingly  responsible  union 
leader-hip  for  help  In  solving  the  human 
equation  In  mass  production.  Union  lead- 
ers today  who  have  the  authority  to  affect 
Industrial  production  on  a  vast  scale  en- 
Joy  a  social  power  of  enormous  pre  portions. 
If  they  are  going  to  be  real  leaders,  they 
must  accept  the  soc;  .1  obligations  that  go 
with  leadership. 

What  is  needed  today  Is  Industrial  state!"- 
manshlp — from  both  labor  and  management 
Iris  ..  .1   ^-e  have  a  tradition  of  industrial  an- 
'  Men    who   In    their   private   lives 

>*i-.uui  iiut  think  of  entering  into  a  brawl  on 
the  street  have  over  the  years  found  them- 
selves blasting  each  other  in  the  public  press 
by  colorful  name  calling.  This  tradition  has 
given  rise  In  some  cL-c!»s  to  the  theory  that 
open  conflict  is  Inevitable.  I  have  even  heard 
It  said  that  strikes  are  helpful  In  "clearing 
the  atmosphere  •" 

With  such  unhappy  theories  I  do  not  hold. 
Modern  man.  who  has  done  so  much  to  re- 
duce the  manpower  loss  caused  by  disease, 
can  certainly  hope  to  reduce  the  manpower- 
loss  from  Industrial  conflict.  The  public  in- 
terest requires  that  we  And  ways  to  eliminate 


Industrial  warfare  without  Impairing  or  di- 
minishing the  rights  which  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  must  continue  to  enjoy. 

We  will  always  bava  some  honest  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  But  we  can  certainly  deal 
with  these  controversies  more  wisely  and  ef- 
ficiently. If  we  are  to  have  Industrial-rela- 
tions program  and  labor-relations  staffs,  and 
spend  as  much  •  on  them  as  we  do.  we 

should  do  It  »  and  efllclently.  bring- 

ing to  the  Usk  the  sam«  t«cl^ulcal  skill  and 
determlr.atlon  that  the  engineer  brings  to 
mechanical  problems.  We  must  act  on  a  more 
human  and  professional  plane. 

Tliere  Is  no  reason,  for  example,  why  a 
grievance  <  ■  ■■  "  uld  not  be  handled  with 
the  same  t  .  as  a  claim  for  Insurance 

benefits.  Tliere  is  no  reason  why  a  union 
contract  could  not  be  written  and  agreed 
upon  with  the  .same  efllclency  and  good  tem- 
per that  marks  the  negotiation  of  a  com- 
mercial contract  between  two  companies. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  day-to-day 
responsibilities  of  management  toward  em- 
ployees which  should  fit  into  the  whole  pat- 
tern of  the  new  relationships  we  seek.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  poaalbllltles  for  Improve- 
ment In  personnel  evaluation.  Only  recently 
have  we  t>egun  to  develop  and  use  modern 
techniques  which  enable  us  to  fit  people  to 
Jobs,  and  flt  Jobs  to  people,  with  some  de- 
gree of  science  Too  often  we  have  assumed 
that  If  a  man  Is  a  good  sweeper  he  Is  a  good 
sweeper  only.  If  a  man  Is  a  go«xl  assembler 
he  Is  a  good  assembler  only  But  the  re- 
sults of  Industrial  psychological  tests  show 
very  clearly  that  aomaUmes  a  good  aweeper 
may  also  b«  a  good  assembler,  and  an  as- 
sembler may  have  qualities  of  personal  lead- 
ership that  will  make  him  a  good  foremao. 
Ev.  pany   follows  a  general   policy   of 

ad.  _.   men  In  accordance  with  their  ca- 

paciiies.    But  we  can  do  a  more  sclentlflc  Job. 

When  we  have  learned  to  do  a  reasonably 
good  Job  of  evaluating  an  employees  capaci- 
ties at  the  start  of  his  career,  we  can  do  a 
better  Job  of  uogradlng.  I  am  not  talking 
now    about    u<  requirements    having 

to  do   with   SI.  ,-5  as  automatic   pay 

raises  and  seniority.  I  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  more  opporttmltles  for  employees  to 
Improve  themselves  In  accordance  with  their 
own  Initiative  and  desires. 

We  know  that  great  masses  of  men  work 
constantly  at  poinu  below  their  top  capac- 
ities, and  It  Is  one  of  our  Jobs  to  see  that 
ways  and  means  are  provided  to  help  them 
rise  to  these  opportunities. 

Communication  between  management  and 
employees   In   large  masa-i  ■  n   plants 

Is  another  Important  field  .  h  we  can 

work. 

In  any  large  group  of  people  working  to- 
gether It  Is  a  basic  requirement  that  good 
lines  of  communication  exist.  Tliere  will 
always  be  plans  and  estimates.  Information 
about  new  styles  and  new  engineering',  and 
other  dau.  which  management  must  guard 
cla^-  .use  they  are  the  very  elements 

*"'  "  'Ugh  competition  Is  based.     But 

'ion  about  company  objectives  and 

-.^lishments  should  be  made  available 

to  ail.    People  want  to  know  what  the  other 
people  they  work  with  are  <'  •  . 

'■   :     They  want  to  know  wl.  .^ 

It  IS  hurly  ea-y  for  everybody  to  "know 
the  scoif  *be„  there  are  only  50  employees 
In  a  plant.  But  when  thousands  of  em- 
ployees work  at  assembly  lines  m  a  single 
plant  they  create  a  problem  of  communica- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  effectively 
solved.  •' 

In  an  age  in  which  the  world  prides  Itself 
on  speed  and  efllclency  in  human  communi- 
cation it  is  absurd  that  we  should  not  have 
been  more  successful  in  this  field.  We  have 
the  tools  at  our  disposal— movies,  radio,  co- 
ordination conferences,  newspapers,  the 
graphic  arts,  posters,  and  all  the  rest  It  Is 
good  business  to  see  to  It  that  the  members 
of  our  industrial  teams  get  information  to 
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make  them  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  on  the  team  This  applies  all  along  the 
line — shop  employees,  office  workers,  super- 
visory and  executive  personnel 

I  think  we  can  lick  this  Job  of  better 
communication.  Informed  employees  are 
more  productive,  certainly,  than  uninformed 
employees 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  point  out  other 
areas — and  there  must  be  many — in  which 
we  can  work  toward  better  human  engi- 
neering in  mass  production.  The  important 
thing,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  recognize  the 
problem  for  the  vital  one  It  is  and  to  move 
forward  In  hope  and  confidence  and  Intelli- 
gent experimentation  toward  workable  solu- 
tions. 

As  a  starting  point  for  continuing  efforts 
In  that  direction,  perhaps  management  and 
labor  would  today  agree: 

1.  That  the  Job  of  American  industry — 
management  and  labor — is  to  make  at  lower 
and  lower  cost  more  and  t)etter  products 
to  sell  for  lower  and    lower  prices. 

a.  That  the  only  way  that  Job  can  be  done 
Is  through  understanding  and  sensible  co- 
operation   between    management    and    labor. 

3  That  the  Fplrtt  of  that  cooperation  must 
be  a  sense  of  Joint  responsibility.  The  pub- 
lic is  the  "bo-ss."  not  management  or  labor. 
Both  labor  and  management  must  accept 
their  share  of  responsibility  to  the  public 
welfare  and  live  up  to  their  commitments. 

4.  That  mass  production  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  bring  high  wages,  and  that 
higher  wages  can  come  only  out  of  greater 
production,  and  lower  costs. 

5.  That,  while  no  single  human  institu- 
tion or  Industry  can  promise  complete  secu- 
rity because  of  the  complexity  of  modern 
Civilization,  management  and  labor  can  work 
toward  more  certain,  more  stabilized  employ- 
ment. 

6.  That  American  Industry  should  be  a 
place  of  opportunity — a  place  In  which  men 
and  women  can  grow  and  develop  into  bet- 
ter Jobs 

If  these  arc  our  articles  of  industrial  faith, 
then  we  are  squared  nway  to  attack  the 
problem  of  making  mass  production  more 
efllclent  by  giving  the  same  hard-headed  at- 
tention to  human  factors  that  we  have  given 
80  successfully  In  the  past  to  mechanical 
factors  The  only  approach  we  can  take  Is 
to  live  up  to  the  best  Industrial  state.^man- 
shlp  of  which  we  are  capable.  If  we  give 
the  best  we  have,  we  can  hope  to  get  the 
best  In  return. 


Consequences  of  the  Strike  Settlements 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
Henry  Hazlett  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  today: 

Economics  and  Finance— Consequences  or 

THE  Strike  Settlements 

(By  Henry  Hazlltt) 

It  Would  be  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
strike  settlements  of  last  week  promised  a 
durable  industrial  peace  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's new  Executive  order  seemed  likely  to 
solve  the  problems  of  production  and  infla- 
tion. But  sober  analysis  does  not  appear  to 
Justify  either  conclusion. 

The  strikes  were  settled  in  effect,  though 
not  alw  vs  in  form,  by  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion applied  against  the  employers.    The  de- 


cision of  the  General  Motors  fact-finding 
board,  that  the  wage  increase  in  that  com- 
pany ought  to  be  19 '2  cents  (or  17.4  percent) 
an  hour,  set  the  pattern  for  the  other  dis- 
putes. This  is  the  figure  around  which  all 
the  settlements  have  clustered — 18  4  cents 
for  Chrysler,  18  cents  for  Ford,  18>2  cents  for 
th?  steel  Industry.  19  cents  for  the  Alumi- 
num Corporation  of  America,  18  u  cents  for 
the  General  Motors  electrical  division. 

This  was  inevitable.  When  the  President's 
fact-finding  board  in  the  General  Motors 
case  recommended  a  wage  increase  of  19 '^ 
cents  an  hour,  it  was  setting  a  standard  in- 
crease for  organized  labor  in  general.  For 
the  General  Motors  workers  were  already  In 
the  upper  third  of  American  income  receiv- 
ers, and  any  substantially  smaller  increase 
offered  to  other  unions  by  other  boards  would 
have  been  resented  as  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  such  boards. 

It  was  in  vain,  therefore,  that  the  General 
Motors  board  warned  that  its  decision  was 
based  solely  on  the  "particular  merits"  of 
that  case  and  was  not  a  "formula  •  •  • 
to  be  applied  in  other  cases." 

And  it  was  because  Mr.  Truman  himself 
partially  recognized  this  that  he  recom- 
mended an  18' 2 -cent-wage  Increa&e  in  the 
steel  Industry  case  without  even  waiting  for 
his  own  "fact-finding"  board  to  reach  a  deci- 
sion or  even  waiting,  according  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
for  the  board  to  hear  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence that  the  company  had  to  offer. 

In  view  of  the  national  application  of  the 
new  wage  increase,  the  way  in  which  its 
amount  was  originally  hit  upon  seems  ca- 
pricious and  haphazard.  It  was  determined 
from  the  particular  situation  of  one  of  the 
biggest  corporations  in  the  country.  It  was 
based  on  a  dubious  principle  combined  with  a 
dubious  guess.  The  dubious  principle  was 
that  employees  are  "entitled"  to  continue  to 
receive  practically  peak  wartime  weekly  wages 
even  when  they  cease  to  work  as  many  hours. 
The  dubious  guess  (the  GM  board  frankly 
admliled  that  its  assumptions  cannot  be 
proved )  was  that  General  Motors  was  going 
to  have  a  working  week  averaging  only  a  frac- 
tion over  40  hours  in  1946,  and  that  a  19',- 
cent  increase  would  therefore  make  up  the 
entire  loss  of  earnings  from  the  reduction  of 
the  wartime  hours  worked  In  1944. 

By  its  compulsory  arbitration  and  by  the 
new  E-xecutive  order  the  Government  has  put 
itself  in  the  business  of  fixing  wages.  The 
Executive  order  provides  that  no  employer 
will  henceforth  be  entltlefl  to  price  relief  if 
he  grants  a  wage  increase  without  prior  ap- 
proval of  a  Government  agency.  This  provi- 
sion seems  In  effect  to  destroy  free  collective 
bargaining.  The  Federal  Government  has 
been  buying  off  existing  strikes  at  the  cost  of 
an  unprecedented  peacetime  wage  increase 
on  top  of  unprecedented  wartime  wage  in- 
creases. But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  It 
has  bought  industrial  peace.  For  other  unions 
will  demand  at  least  equal  increases.  And 
unions  have  come  to  feel  that  they  are  strik- 
ing, not  to  force  employers  to  pay  higher 
wages,  but  to  force  the  Government  to  force 
employers  to  pay  higher  wages. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  new  wage  level  can- 
not be  sustained  without  raising  the  existing 
price  level  The  $5-a-ton  increase  in  steel 
prices,  therefore.  Is  merely  symptomatic.  It 
is  true  that  the  complicated  and  equivocal 
new  wage-price  order  treats  wages  and  prices 
together,  but  it  does  not  treat  them  on  the 
same  basis.  It  appears  on  its  face  to  grant 
an  Increase  in  wages  of  more  than  50  percent 
above  prewar  levels,  while  holding  profits  of 
Individual  Industries  down  to  their  prewar 
levels.  Profit  control  appears  under  the  order 
to  be  more  rigid  and  more  definitely  estab- 
lished as  a  principle  than  ever  before. 

The  new  order  Is  accompanied  by  a  great 
deal  of  lip  service  to  production,  but  rigid 
Industry-by-lndustry  profit  control  of  the 
type  contemplated  Is  not  calculated  either 
to   balance   production   as   among   difiterent 


commodities  or  to  encourage  maximum  vol- 
ume of  production  in  general.  And  in  the 
President's  statement  accompanying  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  last  week  no  mention  was  made 
of  the  Increase  in  the  country  s  money  and 
credit  supply  or  of  the  continued  imbalanced 
Budget  which  must  In  the  long  run  increase 
It  further.  This  Is  the  b.islc  cause  of  infla- 
tion. Until  it  is  dealt  with  no  measures  deal- 
ing with  the  symptoms  can  be  successful. 


Lincoln  and  the  Present  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  a  statement  that  appeared  in 
the  Denver  Post  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 10.  In  these  brief  observations.  Mr. 
Oscar  O.  Whi^nack,  who  is  editor  of  the 
page  appearing  in  the  Post  known  as  the 
Open  Forum,  calls  attention  to  the  crisis 
existing  in  our  National  Government  to- 
day, and  raises  the  inquiry  as  to  where 
the  Lincoln  is  today  who  can  lead  this 
Nation  out  of  its  pre.<;ent  diflQculties.  Mr. 
Whitenack's  comments  will  be  of  general 
interest  to  all  who  are  interested  in  good 
government,  and  his  statement  follows: 

On  the  highway  from  Louisville  to  Nash- 
ville, near  the  town  of  Hodgenville,  Ky., 
there  Is  a  building  of  white  marble  in  which 
is  carefully  preserved  a  log  cabin.  Why? 
Because  in  this  cabin  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born.  February  12,  18C9.  When  he  passed 
away  56  years  later,  grief-stricken  Secretary 
of  War  Stanton  exclaimed.  "Now  he  belongs 
to  the  ages!" 

Why  was  Lincoln  the  outstanding  man  of 
his  century? 

To  answer  this  question  would  require 
volumes,  but  briefly  it  was  because  he  w.js 
honest,  free  of  demagogery  and  hypocrisy, 
and  a  straight  thinker.  He  clearly  perceived 
the  terrible  wrong  of  slavery,  for  when  In 
New  Orleans  he  saw  a  young  woman  sold  en 
the  auction  block,  he  exclaimed.  "If  I  ever 
get  a  chance  to  hit  that  thing.  I'll  hit  It 
hard." 

He  saw  the  absurdity  of  a  new  State  vot- 
ing to  admit  or  reject  slavery,  for  no  amount 
of  votin-j  could  make  It  a  righteous  institu- 
tion. Hence,  he  Joined  the  new  Republican 
Party  whose  platform  declared  that  there 
should  be  no  further  extension  of  slavery 
into  any  Territory  of  the  United  States.  He 
became  a  ptirty  ieader,  and  In  his  debates 
with  Senator  Douglas  and  In  his  Cooper- 
Union  speech  In  New  York,  February  27.  1860. 
he  showed  himself  a  master  of  logic  and  set 
forth  the  principles  of  Republicanism  as  no 
other  man  could  do. 

No  one  ever  prepared  the  way  for  his  own 
election  to  the  Presidency  as  did  Lincoln, 
for  he  drove  the  wedge  that  split  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  Senator  Douglas  indorsed  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  which  annulled  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  and  opened  all  the  Terri- 
tories to  slavery.  A  newly  admitted  States 
could  vote  to  admit  or  reject  slavery  as  it 
saw  fit.  Lincoln  saw  his  chance  and  against 
the  advice  of  Republican  leaders  he  asked 
Douglas  this  question:  "Can  the  people  of  a 
Territory,  in  any  lawful  way,  against  the 
wishes  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
exclude  slavery  from  Its  limits  before  it 
became  a  State?  "  Douelas  answered.  "Yes; 
by  failing  to  provide  laws  for  the  protection 
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property  "    This  won  him  the  elec- 

Senator.  but,  as  Lincoln  foresaw,  It 

the  support  of  the  South  and  made 

to  the  Presidency  In  1860  utterly 
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rrlsls  today  la  as  serious  as  that  of 

not  more  so.     Where  Is  the  Lincoln 

able  to  show  us  the  way  out? 
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Our  Failure  Adds  to  European  Starvation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN~T|IE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

)fonday.  February  18.  1946 
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ydADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  No- 

in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 

I  urged  immediate  consideration 

L«;lation    to    provide    money    to 

for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 

men.  women,  and   children  of 

nckcn  countries.    Congress  acted. 

unfortunately  In  a  rather  dilatory 

It  Is  not  tco  late  for  our  Gov- 

t  and  the  various  charitable  or- 

ions  throughout  cur  country  to 

our  efforts  in  aiding  the  unfor- 

war-stricken  nations  of  Europe. 

ollowing  editorial  by  H.  B.  Snyder 

jary  Post-Tribune.  Gary.  Ind..  is 

ti  nely  and  should  be  constructive 

•ing  out  of  further  duties  to  these 

I  mate  nations: 
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ADDS  TO  ETjaOPIAN  STARVATION 

Shipments  of  wheat   to  UNRRA. 

t^rnatlonal  relief  agency,  will  be   less 

the  400.000  tons  pledged  for  Janu- 

February  unless  the  Job  Is  sp>eeded 

s  l.«»  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  new 

]  iredictlng  widespread  starvation  un- 

-    nis  are  greatly  enlarged. 

In  the  shipment  of  other  foods 
worse.    According  to  the  latest  decl- 
'jflRR.^    Is    to   get   34    percent   of    the 
of  fat.s  and  oils  requested  for  the 
ths.     This  means  we  are  falling 
the  Jub  abjectly 
f^ure  can  be  blamed  on  the  Agrlcul- 
ment  and  other  officials  who  hur- 
rast  when  peace  came  to  get  back  to 
(onditions.     Our  attention  has  been 
)ur  domestic  needs  and  not  enough 
mmitments  abroad. 
the  reason  gray  flour  Is  to  take  the 
white  and  why  there  will  be  a  scar- 
^  arlous  other   foods  during   the   re- 
of  the  year       Even  then,  millions 
ns    will    have    barely    enough    to 
and  some  will  die. 
doubt   if   many  Americans  would 
led  even  to  rationing  if  the  truth 
uation  had  been  told  them.     Why 
)  continually  led  to  believe  every- 
mprovlng  when  the  exact  opposite 
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ve  been  droughts  in  many  paru  of 
and  food  supplies,  already  terribly 
lave  been  further  cut  down     Surely 
nothing  particularly  difficult  In  de- 
how  much  food  there  is  and  how 
last  and  then  making  arrange- 
get  enough  additional  supplies  to 
^UrvaUon. 

when  that  Is  done  and  when  we 
oiir  proper  share  we  don't  seem 
to  supply  the  needs  out  of  our 
It    Is    not    that    they   are   un- 
they  are  not  and  we  cannot  pro- 
food  needed,  but  we  do  have 


enough  to  supply  what  UNRRA  has  requested 
and  It  should  have  been  supplied  on  time. 

This  Is  the  first  time  on  record  that  this 
country  has  fallen  down  on  Its  Job  of  Chris- 
tian helpfulness  and  It  Is  a  disgrace.  We 
have  sourpusses  to  be  sure,  who  don't  want 
to  provide  anything  when  It  keeps  them  from 
having  all  they  want,  but  they  have  never 
represented  the  American  idea  and  they  don't 
now 

Finally,  we  are  to  do  what  we  can  without 
going  all  out  to  shoot  the  works  It  Is  time 
we  got  off  this  dead  center  and  started  going 
somewhere. 


American  Veterans  Committee  Urges  Con- 
fres$  To  Put  Ceiling  Prices  on  Old 
and  New  Houses — Asks  for  Passage 
of  H.  R.  4761  Against  Group  Demand- 
ing "Freedom  To  Gouge" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  considerable  di.'^cus.sion  during  the 
past  few  weeks  over  my  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  $6,000  yardstick  with  which  to 
ga^e  the  cost  of  new  homes  to  be  built 
for  veterans  under  the  President's  hous- 
ing program.  Under  this  provision  the 
Housing  Expediter  would  have  the  dis- 
cretion to  rai.se  this  ceiling  in  geograph- 
ical areas  where  construction  costs  and 
special  circumstances  made  it  nece.ssary. 
He  could  do  this  so  long  as  the  veteran 
obtained  a  house  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Many  people  have  been  saying  that 
the  veteran  did  not  want  a  $6,000  house- 
that  he  could  pay  more,  and  .should. 
Most  of  the.se  statement.s  have  come  from 
the  professional  lobbyists  of  the  real 
estate  specjlators.  who  now  see  a  fine 
opportunity  to  rob  the  veteran  of  his 
GI  loan  under  th-e  gui.se  of  helping  him 
tL  find  a  home.  These  people  wi.sh  to  u.se 
our  scarce  building  materials  to  build 
$15  000.  $25,000.  and  $30,000  man.sions. 
and  tliey  care  httle  whether  the  veteran 
can  afford  them  or  not.  They  know 
that  in  the  present  market  they  can  make 
their  selfish  profits. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  ex- 
pressing the  views  of  the  average  return- 
int:  .serviceman  of  World  Wac  II.  The 
American  Veteran.s  Committee  has  made 
a  considerable  study  of  this  housing 
problem  ihrouch  its  own  organization. 
Last  week  their  national  policy  commit- 
met  in  Washington  to  discuss  reports 
they  had  received  from  their  \ 
chapters  over  the  Nation.  Unani: 
the.se  chapters  wanted  houses  for  their 
members  at  $6  OCO  or  under. 

With  this  Nation-wide  barking  of  the 
^  nal  policy 

^  -   ..;    ...y    hou.sing 

program.     They  have  forwarded  their 
r.>.  P-. ^s    jQ    jjjp    urging    that 

*-  li.  R.  4761  with  the  pro- 

^  rabiisiung  ma.ximum  sales  prices 

11:     .\..:ing  housing  accommodations. 


and  demanding  that  new  homes  he  built 
to  the  $6,000  yardstick. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Cingressional  Record.  I 
.should  like  to  include,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Members  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee  letter  endorsing  this 
legislation: 

Thb  Amoucan  Veterans  Committek.  Inc., 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  February  14.  1946. 
Representative  Wright  P.\tman. 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Patman:  In  order  to  halt  the 
rising  spiral  of  Inflation  in  home  values, 
which  is  working  particular  hardship  on 
veterans  and  their  families,  due  to  their  en- 
forced absence  for  many  years  from  the  real- 
pstate  market,  we  urge  that  the  Congress  pass 
H  R.  4761  with  a  provision  establishing  maxi- 
mum sales  prices  for  existing  housing  accom- 
iiKxlatlons. 

We  also  urge  the  Congress  to  restore  to  the 
above-mentioned  bill  powers  to  be  Invested 
In  the  Housing  Expediter  or  National  Hous- 
ing Administrator  for  the  establishment  of 
priorities  over  critically  short  building  ma- 
terals.  and  the  authority  to  allocate  such 
materials  into  the  construction  of  homes  at 
price  ranges  under  $6  OTO  or.  at  the  discretion 
of  the  expediter,  at  a  moderately  higher  maxi- 
mum sales  price  In  geographical  areas  where 
special  circumstances  make  such  higher 
prices  necessary  to  provide  housing  In 
volume. 

If  the  Congress  falls  to  do  this.  It  will  In 
effect    be   providing   homes   which    veterans 
will  be  unable  to  purchase  or  rent. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  G.  Bolti,  Chairman. 


Bonneville  Power  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.-IRKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
page  A752.  the  figure  $16  OOO.OCO  .ippears 
in  error;  it  should  be  $160.000  000.  I 
have  asked  that  the  permanent  Record 
be  corrected  accordingly,  and  this  request 
lias  been  granted. 

The  article  to  which  I  referred  was  a 
news  release  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  the  recent 
audit  prepared  by  Arthur  Anderson  4. 
Co..  which  demonstrates  that  the  $17.50 
kilowatt -year  rate  under  which  power  is 
distributed  by  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration is  sufficient  to  repay  all  Gov- 
ernment costs  for  all  projects  for  which 
power  is  now  being  distributed  by  Bonne- 
ville Power  Admini.stration.  maintain  the 
!  i-^s,    and    provide    a    substantial 

l^  ~  for  contingencie.s  at  the  end  of 

the  50-year  repayment  period.    I  Include 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Oreponian  under  date  of 
February  12.  entitled  "Sound  Business  "  < 
which  discus.'ies  this  audit: 

SOUND   BUSINESS 

Pe-slstent  pressure  from  California  and 
el-ewhere  for  higher  rates  for  Bonneville 
power  ought  to  be  relieved  hs  a  result  of  the 
audit  of  the  Cclumbla  River  power  system 
by  the  private  firm.  Arthur  Anderwjn  *  Co 
and   the    report    by    Administrator    Paul   J 
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Raver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The 
studies  shewed  that  there  is  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  the  cost  of  each  unit  In  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projeclf  will  be 
repaid,  principally  from  the  sale  of  power, 
within  50  yeara  of  its  completion. 

The  auditors  assumed  no  responsibility  for 
the  bases  on  which  thp  allocations  for  re- 
payment have  beer  established.  As  It  stands. 
Federal  development  of  the  Columb  a  River 
Is  a  sound  business  proposition.  But  it  Is 
vulnerable  to  political  Influence,  from  Con- 
gre.ss  or  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
Itself.  The  people  of  the  Northwest,  who  are 
the  beneficiaries  of  the  power,  irrigation, 
navigation,  and  flocd-control  features  of  the 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  projects,  mu.'^t 
guard  against  changes  which  might  turn  the 
development  into  a  bad  busiiiess  venture. 

The  estimated  revenues  from  sale  of  power 
during  the  repayment  period  are  --ecorded  as 
$1,863,000,000.  These  revenues,  returned  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  will  repay 
93  07  percent  of  the  original  cost,  operating 
expenses,  and  Intercsi.  Those  who  buy  farm 
lands  In  the  Columbia  Basin  project,  where 
l.OOO.PCO  acres  will  be  given  life  by  water 
pumped  from  t\\e  Grand  Coulee  Reservoir, 
win  pay  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  cost. 
They  will  have  40  years  in  which  to  pay.  and 
need  not  st.-^rt  paying  until  10  years  after 
thev  receive  water 

There  Is  no  objection  to  the  assumption  of 
the  great  share  of  the  load  of  lepayment  by 
power  sales.  There  Is  objection  when  Cali- 
fornia politicians  seek  to  force  an  increase  in 
the  wholesale  rates  of  Bonneville  and  Grand 
Coulee  power  fcr  the  sole  reason  that  they  are 
competitive.  In  attracting  Industry,  with 
California  power  rates.  The  great  cost  of 
the  Central  Valley  project  In  California,  and 
the  relatively  small  amount  of  power  to  be 
generated  at  Shasta  Dam.  have  put  such  a 
but  den  on  power  sales  there  that  Bonneville's 
rate  of  »17.50  a  kilowatt-year  ha.s  not  been 
matched.  -y 

The  audit  of  the  Columbia  system,  de- 
manded by  Administrator  Raver,  should 
strengthen  the  Insistence  of  Northwest  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  a  higher  power  rate 
In  California  Is  California's  bad  luck.  Ore- 
gon can't  grow  vegetables  the  year  around, 
and  there  la  no  remedy  for  the  fact  that 
Oregonlans  must  n^Y  more  for  California 
vegetables  than  do  Callfornlans.  The  North- 
west will  not  submit  to  political  penalty 
which  would  cancel  out  Its  natural  advan- 
tages, chief  among  which  Is  abundant  power. 


Labor  Aim$  To  Control  Government,  But 
Lack  of  Unity  Prevents  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Mark  Sullivan,  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  February  17,  1946: 
Labor  Aims  To  Control  Government,  Bur 
Lack  or  Unttt  Prevents  It 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 

It  Is  frequently  said  that  labor.  Its  unions, 
and  leaders  have  too  much  power.  Or,  more 
strongly,  that  labor  Is  more  powerful  than 
the  Government.  If  these  assertions  are 
mere  argumentative  assertions  they  ought 
not  to  be  accepted.  They  call  for  examlna- 
Uou  tu  the  light  of  facU. 


In  New  York  a  union  of  tugboat  workers 
struck.  The  Government  took  over  the  tug- 
boat industry.  The  union  voted  to  continue 
the  strike.  Essentially  this  is  a  refusal  to 
work  for  the  Government.  This  is  serious 
but  hardly  composes  superiority  of  a  labor 
union  over  Government. 

The  tugboat  strike,  by  Interrupting  the 
flow  of  fuel,  caused,  or  threatened.  Interrup- 
tion of  some  public  services,  such  as  schools. 
But  this  Interruption  was  indirect.  The  tug- 
boat workers  were  private  employees  of  a 
private  industry.  Their  strike  was  not  a 
direct  strike  by  employees  of  Government. 

NO  RIGHT  to  strike? 

In  Syracuse  workers  on  the  waterworks, 
owned  by  the  city  government,  struck.  This 
was  a  direct  strike  against  a  government 
function.  There  are  many  examples  of  this— 
strikes,  actual  or  threatened,  by  workers 
in  Government-operated  transportation  sys- 
tems, garbage  collectors,  and  the  like.  These 
go  counter  to  what  has  long  been  accepted 
as  a  principle,  that  Government  workers 
have  not  the  right  to  strike.  As  once  put 
by  President  Roosevelt,  they  have  the  right 
to  organize  and  present  grievances,  but  not 
to  strike. 

Whether,  and  how,  government  can  pe- 
nalize such  strikes,  rai.ses  a  distinction. 
Under  existing  law,  private  employers  are 
forbidden  to  discharge  workers  for  striking, 
or  to  refuse  to  rehire  them  on  that  ground. 
Presumably  government  Is  not  subject  to 
this  limitation.  It  may  be,  varying  with  dif- 
ferent States,  and  as  between  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government,  that  the  civil -serv- 
ice laws  give,  or  do  not  give  government  the 
right  to  di.'icharge  an  employee  who  strikes. 

Among  government  functions  Interrupted 
by  strikes,  schools  have  a  special  status. 
Schools  are  a  direct  function  of  government. 
Government  requires  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  and  penalizes  any  who  do 
not.  Only  government  has  authority  to  sus- 
pend this  requirement.  Only  government 
has  authority  to  clo;  ■•  schools. 

SCHOOLS    GOOD    EXAMPLE 

Yet  schools  have  been  closed  by  strikes. 
A  closing  In  New  York  was  Indirect;  the  tug- 
boat strike  in  a  private  Industry  Interrupted 
the  flow  of  fuel.  But  In  St.  Louis  this  month 
schools  were  closed  by  a  direct  strike  of  gov- 
ernment employees. 

Another  phase  of  the  issue  Is  presented  by 
picketing.  In  many  cases,  pickets  prevent  a 
civilian  from  entering  a  property  in  order  to 
work.  In  some  cases,  they  prevent  citizens 
from  entering  a  property  to  do  business  with 
the  owner.  In  a  few  cases  pickets  have  pre- 
vented the  owner  or  his  representatives  from 
erterlng.  These  are  fairly  clear  deprlvals 
of  rights  citizens  are  supposed  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  government. 

The  power  possessed  by  unions  raises  the 
question  of  the  relation  between  labor  and 
Government.  Labor  organizations  seek  as 
much  power  as  they  can  get,  both  within 
government  and  Immunity  from  government. 

LABOR  strongest 

This  sort  of  thing  is  not  new.  Through- 
out history  groups  have  tried  to  control  gov- 
ernment and  often  have  succeeded. 

In  America  today  labor  Is  the  strongest 
group.  If  labor  seeks  actually  to  control 
government  It  is  following  a  pattern  of  his- 
tory. Actually  labor  does  so  seek.  In  Amer- 
ica and  other  countries.  In  England  labor, 
acting  as  a  political  party,  has  become  the 
government.  In  America,  CIO,  with  its  po- 
litical action  committee,  plainly  drives  to- 
ward first  controlling  an  existing  party,  and 
through  that  controlling  government. 

If  all  American  labor  were  united  in  CIO 
It  might  have  a  good  chance  to  accomplish 
what  the  Labor  Party  In  England  did.  Yet 
much  of  CIO's  political  alms  are  ruggedly 
resisted   by   large   groups,  notably   farmers, 


and  by  many  individuals.  Including  some 
within  the  ranks  of  labor. 

Measured  by  influence  in  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Democratic  administration. 
CIO  has  much  power.  Measured  by  repre- 
sentation In  Congress.  It  has  less. 

The  major  immediate  effort  of  CIO  will  be 
to  Increase  its  representation  In  the  House 
in  the  election  in  November. 


Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Claude  R.  Wickard.  Rural  Electrification 
Administrator: 

RURAL    electrification    MUST    BE    PROVIDED    ON 

AREA     COVERAGE     BASIS LEGISLATION     ENACTED 

BT  CONGRESS  CALLS  FOR  SERVICE  TO  ALL  NON- 
SERVED  PEOPLE  IN  RtJRAL  AREAS;  NO  EXCEP- 
TIONS 

(By  Claude  R.  Wickard.  Rural  Electrification 
Administrator) 

A  few  months  ago  I  issued  a  public  state- 
ment about  rural  electrification.  It  grew  la 
part  from  my  experience  In  living  and  work- 
ing on  a  farm  which  did  not  have  central 
station  electric  service,  and  then  noticing 
the  changes  when  the  REA  services  came  to 
my  farm.  The  statement  was  based  In  part 
on  my  experience  In  an  oflBclal  capacity  and 
the  close  association  I  had  been  having  with 
the  REA  program. 

The  heart  of  that  statement  was: 

"Rural  electrification.  If  It  Is  to  succeed 
in  this  Nation  as  a  Government-sponsored 
undertaking,  never  can  be  carried  out  on  a 
selective  basis." 

To  attempt  selective  electrification,  I  then 
said,  "would  be  undemocratic,  alien  to  our 
firmly  established  traditions.  If  within  the 
areas  electrified  through  the  aid  of  REA, 
there  were  to  remain  darkened  regions,  we 
would  only  be  inviting  blighted  neighbor- 
hoods, a  depressed  farm  minority.  To  per- 
mit such  conditions  by  neglecting  to  provide 
complete  area  coverage."  I  said  when  I  was 
new  to  this  Job,  "would  be  bad  for  the  com- 
munity and  bad  for  the  Nation.  •  •  •  If 
anyone  In  an  area  can  have  electricity,  then 
everyone  on  the  area  Is  entitled  to  it.  •  •  • 
That  Is  part  of  the  basic  philosophy  that 
animates  REA;  an  Implicit  condition  that 
goes  with  every  REA  loan.  •  •  •  rea 
will  not  knowingly  contribute  to  the  creation 
of  a  blighted  area  by  defaulting  on  its  ob- 
ligations." 

After  7  months'  experience  as  Administra- 
tor of  REA,  I  am,  if  possible,  even  more 
firmly  convinced  than  ever  of  the  truth  of 
these  statements,  and  I  want  to  repeat  them 
In  a  magazine  which  comes  very  close  to  a 
great  many  of  the  cooperatives  which  have 
borrowed  and  are  seeking  to  borrow  more 
money  through  REA. 

I  find  In  that  early  statement  one  addi- 
tional thing  which  I  now  want  to  repeat.  It 
Is  this  sentence:  "I  am  certain  that  our  bor- 
rowers, their  officers  and  board  members,  will 
join  with  us  by  doing  everything  within  their 
power  to  make  electricity  available  to  every 
farm  and  rural  nonfarm  home,  every  school, 
church,  and  community  center  within  their 

area." 

The  purpose  of  REA,  as  expressed  In  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  Is  to  take 
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The  rural  electrification  program  launched 
by  the  Federal  Government  In  1935  has  made 
much  progress,  but  It  Is  by  no  means  com- 
pleted. The  Impetus  for  the  program  came 
Initially  from  the  Government  and  from  a 
few  national  leaders.  Now  mith  the  tmi^h 
hull   of  the  Job  before  us  ) 

the  grass  roots  for  the  Jul: . 
mlnatlou  to  finish  It. 


Liacold  Day  Address  of  Hon.  James  I. 
DolUver,  of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

OF  lew  A 

IX  TWE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  address  of 
my  collpacue  Hon.  Jabiis  I.  Dolliver.  at 
Loganspori.  Ind..  on  February  12. 1946: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  kindness  of  your 
Invitation  has  brought  me  here  on  this  Re- 
publican and  American  occasion.  I  cannot 
proceed  without  mentioninkC  the  very  pleas- 
ant relations  I  have  had  with  your  own  Con- 
gressman Representative  Chakles  Hailick. 
m  the  brief  time  I  have  Ijeen  m  Congress.  I 
have  come  to  hold  an  alTectlonate  regard  and 
high  admiration  for  him.  As  chairman  of 
the  congressional  committee  be  u  a  leader  of 
the  Republican  Congressmen  and  he  merits 
that  title  by  virtue  of  hu  enersry  and  ag- 
greaslveness.  You  good  Republicans  of  the 
Second  Indiana  District  have  not  only  ren- 
dered yourselves  a  good  service  In  electing 
Representative  Hallick.  but  you  likewise 
have  sent  to  the  Halla  of  Congress  a  man  who 
U  useful  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


Tonight  we  obeerve  the  birthday  of  the 
first  great  national  leader  of  our  party — the 
patron  saint  of  the  Republicans.  Lancoln  was 
a  great  Republican;  he  was  also  a  great  Amer- 
ican. He  summed  up  In  his  career  the  virtues 
of  our  way  of  life  and  of  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Wherever  In  the  world  virtue, 
honor,  and  freedom  are  revered,  Lincoln's 
n.ime  Is  among  those  venerated  by  all. 

Last  fall.  In  returning  to  Washington  from 
my  district.  I  tcxik  inrcaslon  to  go  with  my 
family  to  the  Lincoln  shrines  th.it  extend 
through  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  Kentucky.  1 
w.is  anxious  that  my  children  should  we  the 
places  where  this  great  American  h.nd  lived 
and  that  they  should  come  to  know  some- 
thin«r  of  the  reverence  and  affection  with 
which  his  name  Is  remembered  by  the  com- 
munities that  knew  ty*m  best 

For  instance,   at    '  s  New  Salem   In. 

r.linrls  we  s.iw  the  \  munlty  In  which 

he  lived  during  his  young  manh^Kd.  The 
«'  >te  of  Illinoui  has  reproduced  there  the 
,»  of  New  Batem  as  It  existed  In  Lincoln's 
ijjrir.  w"-  •  -  •  --  ciiblns  the  varU  ii*  bu>l» 
nrsa  r»'  (he  fl'ur  and  miw  mill, 


la    • 

thnt  1  have  srrn  In  thr 

Then  •"■  '■  ••••••  ■  •■  '■    '  f 

where  I 

llii^  from  K'lru'ny  iii.<l   r)r;..rr 

thcr   nut   on    the    frontier    of    i 


1  iiiii*l  Miy  It 
ri  of  Its  kind 


'Mity  Ind , 

trr  mov. 

•  fur- 

T"U 


Stone  structure  coinmemiTatii.g  Lmcc^ln: 
«:th  the  remains  of  the  Lincoln  cahin  and 
the  revered  resting  place  of  Lincoln's  own 
mo' her.  Nuncy  Hanks 

We  next  went  to  Kentucky  to  see  the 
maible  structure  over  the  humble  cabin 
where  Lincoln  was  born. 

And  finally  we  went  back  to  W.uhington 
where  the  form  of  Lincoln  has  been  Im- 
pTisliably  rtpii^iuced  lu  gigantic  size  by  the 
.-culptv^r.  Daniel  French.  In  the  mcgnlflcent 
Lincoln  Memorial  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac. 

The  story  of  the  man  la  summed  up  In  that 

'  ■'•.'! 

>ouiig  iawytr  t  .ct  ol   the  drama 

of  hi.s  life  In  8.  ,  :.-  Lalon.  freeing  the 
slaves,  and  becoming  a  martyr  to  his  own 
high  piinclples 

If  America  had  prcduced  no  other  great 
m.m  or  from  cur  soil  no 

other  I  :y  here  is  an   !r- 

ible  human  monument  to  the  .'v 
-^tem    a  product  of  such  rnrr  qu. 
of  such  outatandmg  excellence,  that  human 
beings  all  over  the  earth  In  the  far  rcrches 
of  the  future  will  revere  the  n..me  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Of  comse.  Lincoln  was  manv-i^ided  but 
th^re    is  one   especial    q 

which  I  wish  to  rpeak   ^  s 

\>:e  of  freedom.    I  think  it  is  no  fxaggeta- 
tion  to  aay  tbui  our  whole  social  system  In 
Lincoln's   day    had    been    cursed    by    human 
slavery      Develo"-"*  »-   •-•         -^     -   ^- 
It  had  become  I:. 

economy  of  the  i  u:n      J:  u..b  ;i.i  i 

their  social  sj-stem  and  one  of  the  !  i 

wealth  which  was  deemed  by  many  of  our 
fellow  coirurvmen  to  be  easentlal  to  eco- 
nomic well-being. 

By  reason  of  the  fact  that  It  Involved  hu- 
man bondage,  slavery  was  utterly  incompat- 
ible With  the  tuudamental  ideals  of  Amer- 
icanism Freedi'm  and  humnn  tla\ery  are 
opposttes;  the  two  cannot  exist  In  the  same 
atmoaphere  As  Lincoln  quoted  (.o  eloquently 
from  the  Scriptures:  "A  house  divided 
against  itself  cnnnot  sund  "  And  he  con- 
tinued. "This  Nation  cannot  survive  half 
slave  and  half  free  " 

Not  only  was  the  Nation  divided  getigraph- 
tcally  by  the  Institution  of  slavery  but  U  also 
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waj  divided  intellectually,  emotionally,  and 
economically.  Accordingly,  the  great  task 
that  Lincoln  performed  was  to  bring  unity 
out  of  that  disunity,  to  rebuild  the  house 
that  was  divided,  and  to  reunite  through 
the  terribly  ultimate  Instruments  of  fratri- 
cidal strife  the  two  sections  of  the  United 
States  of  America  In  a  bond  of  brotherhood 
which  shall  forever  be  Indissoluble. 

Lincoln  was  a  devotee  of  freedom.  He  was 
B  constant  adherent  of  liberty.  From  his 
earliest  youth  he  never  wavered  In  the  reso- 
lution to  hit  slavery  hard  If  he  had  the 
chance,  and  strike  It  he  did  when  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1863.  he  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  making  free  a  race  of  men. 
The  name  of  Lincoln  Is  synonymous  with  the 
word  "liberty."  It  would  be  an  Interesting 
speculation  to  determine  the  attitude  of 
Lincoln  toward  our  present  day  problems  In 
America.  Probably  his  attitude  Is  summed 
up  »>e«t  by  his  magnificent  statement  In  his 
second  Inaugural  address; 

With  malice  U>ward  none,  with  charity 
for  all.  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  Ood 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strlvs  on  to 
ntilnh  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds,  to  cars  for  him  who  shall 
have  borne  the  battle  and  1<>r  his  widow  and 
orphan,  tn  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
rheristi  a  Jtist  and  lasting  )>eace  among  our« 
selves  and  with  all  nations  ' 

Thnn  it  u  apparent  that  Lincoln's  phlloso- 
j  -iie  cloning  days  of  the  Civil  War  en- 

I  ,  '-d  some  of  the  very  problems  wlfh 
which  we  are  confronted  today.  But  we  may 
be  certain  that,  above  all  other  things,  he 
would  Insist  upon  maintenance  of  liberty  In 
America.  He  would  have  led  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  to  the  maintenance  of 
liberty  throughout  the  world. 

/or  Instance.  I  cannot  Imagine  Abraham 
Lincoln  being  a  party  to  a  secret  agreement 
whereby  the  United  States  without  any  right 
or  authority  agreed  to  barter  away  the  Inde- 
pendence of  other  peoples  In  this  world  at 
the  close  of  a  long  and  costly  struggle  In 
which  they  were  Involved.  Indeed.  I  cannot 
imagine  Lincoln  being  a  party  to  any  vicious 
secret  agreements  between  our  country  and 
any  other  nation,  whatever  the  pressure  or 
whatever  the  ostensible  reason  for  such  be- 
hind-the-scenes diplomacy. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to  know 
what  the  foreign  policy  of  their  Government 
is.  They  should  not  be  misled  by  their 
Chief  Executive  into  the  belief  that  open 
covenants  are  openly  arrived  at  and  then, 
months  later,  discover  an  agreement  made 
which  was  disclosed  by  the  President  not 
even  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

On  the  domestic  scene.  I  doubt  that  Lin- 
coln would  have  tolerated  the  spectacle  of 
the  Federal  Government  dipping  Into  the 
personal  and  private  affairs  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen.  The  vast  bureaucracy  which 
has  been  built  up  In  Washington  during  these 
New  Deal  times  of  the  past  13  years  would 
shock  the  Civil  War  President  beyond  any 
measure.  It  Is  difficult  for  anyone  to  dis- 
cover the  rationality  '  ehlnd  the  vast  Increase 
of  bureaucratic  government  with  which  we 
arc  presently  afflicted.  One  is  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  New  Deal  administration 
would  like  to  turn  the  American  Govern- 
ment Into  a  form  which  would  Ignore  the 
rlRh  of  local  self-government  and  which 
would  Inflict  "pon  the  citizens  the  totali- 
tarian regimes  which  lately  have  been  so 
prevalent  In  Europe.  This  kind  of  dictator- 
ship is  utterly  foreign  to  our  American 
genius. 

I  am  sure  you  are  not  strangers  tg  this  kind 
of  thing.  Examples  could  be  mulflplled.  but 
I  cannot  help  but  mention  the  case  of  the 
grocer  In  my  district  who,  by  inadventence, 
charged  15  cents  Inste  .  of  14  cents  for  a  can 
of  Campbell's  soup,  whereupon  he  was  hauled 
before  a  kangaroo  court  and  required  to  pay 
a  substantial  fine.  ih\»  Is  but  one  out  of 
the  multitude  of  petty  tyrannies  which  have 


come  Into  being  under  the  New  Deal  in  the 
United  States. 

For  one,  I  hope  the  American  people  wake 
up  to  this  danger  before  It  Is  too  late, 
and  return  to  power  In  the  Halls  of  Congress 
the  Republican  Party.  In  all  sincerity  I  say 
to  you  that  it  is  the  one  hope  of  saving  the 
country.  The  Democratic  Party  Is  tied  hand 
and  foot  by  the  New  Dealers.  Even  if  they 
would,  they  cannot  escape  the  net  of  their 
own  making.  The  fact  Is  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  get  a  change  of  direc- 
tion In  the  policy  of  this  Government  only 
when  they  turn  out  the  Democratic  Party 
and  return  the  Republicans  to  power. 

For  example,  ever  since  the  Inaugural  of 
the  New  Deal  President  In  1933  there  has 
been  an  ever-Increasing  public  expenditure. 
In  the  last  Republican  administration,  the 
largest  annual  Federal  appropriation  amount- 
ed to  approximately  $3,000,000,000.  This 
amount  was  constantly  increased  until,  at 
the  peak  of  the  New  Deal  peacetime  expendl* 
tures,  the  annual  Federal  appropriation 
amounted  to  •9.000,000,000.  This  is  entirely 
apart  from  the  war  expenditures  which  all 
of  \u  rrcognlite  were  necessary. 

But  the  fact  Is  that  the  present  admtnls> 
trallon  comta  up  today  with  n  stngKerini  debt 
of  #375,000,000,000— iK-nrly  $2,000  for  each 
man,  woman,  and  child  In  the  United  ei«tes. 
This  ts  a  altuation  that  cannot  be  laughed 
off  and  cannot  b«  shrugged  away.  It  is  a 
financial  fact  that  must  be  faced,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  American  people  must  do  so. 
The  Democratic  Party  will  not  and  cannot 
face  It.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
Budget  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  ad- 
ministration which  does  not  balance;  far 
from  It.  Expenditures  for  the  first  peacetime 
year  since  the  close  of  World  War  II  are 
scheduled  at  $35,000,000,000,  with  an  esti- 
mated Income  of  $31,000,000,000.  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $4,000,000,000.  The  Budget  message 
does  not  attempt  to  disguise  this  Incredibly 
unsound  situation. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  that  the  surest 
way  to  wreck  popular  representative  govern- 
ment Is  to  destroy  It  upon  the  rocks  of  finan- 
cial Incompetence  and  extravagance.  Cer- 
tainly these  past  13  years  have  demonstrated 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Democratic  Party 
cannot  administer  the  financial  policies  of 
our  people  effectively.  I  have  often  been 
tempted  to  smile  a  bit  ironically  at  the 
adulation  the  Democrats  pay  to  Andrew 
Jackson.  Judging  from  their  talk,  he  is  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
yet  he  abhored  a  public  debt  above  every- 
thing else.  For  the  first  and  only  time  In 
American  history,  during  his  administration 
Jackson  wiped  out  any  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  When  Jackson's 
administration  came  to  a  close,  there  was 
not  one  penny  owed  by  this  country.  What 
a  far  cry  from  the  present  Democratic  leader- 
ship which  has  Involved  us  In  a  stupendous 
and  staggering  debt  and  which  still  continues 
to  Involve  our  people  in  the  deep  waters  of 
financial  Insecurity. 

Only  by  electing  a  Republican  Congress  In 
1946  and  a  Republican  President  In  1948  can 
the  American  people  have  any  assurance  of 
a  change  of  direction  away  from  unlimited 
deficit  spending  and  unbounded  bureaucracy. 
The  time  has  come,  In  my  Judgment,  to  se- 
cure a  change  of  direction  from  those  de- 
structive and  totalitarian  policies:  to  bring 
our  people  back  to  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment, to  restore  local  self-government,  and 
to  embark  the  United  States  and  its  people 
upon  a  new  period  of  prosperity,  leadership, 
and  well-being. 

Please  do  not  think  I  am  pessimistic  about 
our  country.  Far  from  it.  With  the  right 
kind  of  leadership,  the  United  States  can 
even  more  /ully  be  recognized  as  the  fore- 
most Nation 'of  the  earth.  One  fact  has 
emerged  from  this  war  with  utter  and  abso- 
lute certainty— the  gigantic  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  United  States.     Many  people 


may  not  realize  It.  but  the  fact  is  that  our 
own  country  can  out-produce  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  combined.  This  kind  of  productive 
capacity  has  come  to  us  because  of  our  free 
enterprise  system,  because  of  the  liberty 
which  we  and  Lincoln  cherish.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  today's  liberty  is  maintained.  Let  us 
never  deviate  from  the  Ideals  of  the  man 
whose  birthday  we  commemorate  on  this 
day. 


Housing  and  Education  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  RiiMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  oaxcoN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Monday,  February  IB,  1948 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Bp<>akor.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remnrtu  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followinit  flatement 
from  thp  national  headquarters  of  Vet- 
crani  of  Foreign  Wiri:  • 
yvmAtiB   or  routiom   ¥/am   trtoi   noustwo 

rem  vrrcRAN  iTUDwrra  amv  caul  roa  rxpand- 

XNO  CDUCATIONAt  rACIUTIES 

Citing  the  fact  that  12,860,137  veterana 
from  the  armed  services  will  be  demobilized 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Office  of  Voca- 
tlonal  Rehabilitation  and  Education  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  today  urged  the 
expansion  of  education  facilities  In  the 
United  States. 

With  current  figures  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration revealing  that  a  total  of  657.333 
veterans  have  applied  for  education  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  Public  Laws  16 
and  346,  the  VFW  officials  also  called  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  open  their 
doors  and  rent  living  quarters  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  who  are  anxi- 
ous to  continue  their  education.  Since  the 
original  law  was  passed  380,000  applications 
for  educational  aid  have  been  approved  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  258,000  not 
yet  located  in  schools. 

"The  present  rules  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration prevents  them  from  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  Institution  that  a  veteran 
wants  to  attend,"  the  VFW  office  pointed  out, 
"but  this  problem  is  directly  in  the  lap  of  our 
school  authorities.  Something  must  be  done 
and  the  action  had  better  be  forthcoming 
soon.  There  was  a  day  when  a  boy  would 
think  of  college  only  if  someone  in  his  family 
had  had  the  advantages  of  higher  education 
and  knew  what  was  best  for  their  children. 
Today,  however,  the  veterans  are  school  and 
college  conscious  because  they  see  in  it  their 
means  of  advancement." 

Pointing  out  that  thousands  of  veterans 
are  being  refused  admission  to  universities 
due  to  the  lack  of  housing,  teachers,  and 
classrooms,  the  VFW  called  for  planning  and 
direct  action  from  the  educational  system  of 
the  Nation.  In  New  York  there  is  the  threat 
that  this  month  15,000  high-school  graduates 
will  be  turned  away  from  school  doors  be- 
cause of  the  influx  of  veterans  who  have  been 
given  first  chance  at  facilities  available. 

"The  veteran  Is  being  urged  to  utilize  the 
smaller  colleges  In  the  Nation."  the  VFW 
office  stated,  "but  that  alone  will  not  alle- 
viate the  future  situation.  Housing,  ex- 
panded colleges  and  universities,  physical 
plants,  and  the  retalnershlp  of  qualified  in- 
structors are  all  problems  that  must  be  met 
and  met  within  the  near  future  unless  edu- 
cation be  denied  the  millions  of  veterans  plus 
the  youngsters  of  the  Nation  who  will  con- 
tinue education  if  given  the  proper  op- 
portunity." 
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Extension  of  remarks 

or 

HbN.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  ThE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18.  1946 

LUCE.     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarlcs  on  the  subject  of  a 

has  today  been  .selected  in  my 

as  perman'^nt  world  headquar- 

the  United  Nations  OrKanization, 

to  place  in  the  Record  the  fol- 

chronological  resume  of  this  his- 

dvent : 

IJecember  1945  ihe  Congress  of  the 

States  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 

twth  Senate  and  House  "invited 

Ued  Nations  to  locate  the  seat  of 

ittd  Nation.s  Organization  within 

ited  States  of  America." 

invitation  was  discussed  at  con- 

ilc  length  in  the  Preparatory  Com- 

and  was  finally  accepted  and  a 

wa.s   appointed   to  select 

ual  Mte.    The  area  of  selection 

rrowed  by  the  whole  cf>inmlttee  to 

pot  on  the  eastern  third  of  the 

States,  and  finally  end«M  as  a 

between  Hyde  Park  on  the  Hud- 

^•er.  a  section  near  Boston,  Muss., 

place  on  the  Connecticut -New 

line  near  Greenwich. 

of  the  areas  considered,  such  as 
>ark,  had.  through  various  citizen 
expressed  a  local  desire  to  be 
as  the  seat,  and  had  issued  of- 
iiu nations   to   the  subcommittee 
had  been  ratified  by  elected  oCD- 
by  town  meetings.    Many  towns 
strict s  both  on  the  Atlantic  and 
coasts  and  inland  .sent  delega- 
London,  urging  the  .selection  of 
ichborhood   as  the  logical   and 
:U  site.    TTie  area  around 
.,  i_   ;in..  did  not  send  any  such 
dolegaibon.  nor  urge  the  selection  of  it- 
Lhe  .^eat  of  the  UNO. 
actual  selection  was  announced 
uary  3.  1946.  by  Mr.  Stoyan  Gav- 
of  V        'ivia.  Chairm.m  of  the 
Na:  .Le  Selection  Subcom- 

which  had  inspected  a  number  of 
ised  areas  within  p  period  of  a 
s.     In   a  35-pace   report,   the 
subcommittee  unanimously  gave 
choice^  to  the  42-<!riuf!re  mile  sec- 
oring  parts  of  Fairfield  County, 
and  W;  't-v  Countv.  N   Y.; 

n  part.s  ._  _..  towns  of  Stamford 
eenwich.  Conn.:   and   Harri.son. 
North   Castle,  and  Pound   Ridge. 
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cmont  was  giveji  as  to  the  need 

a  larse  area,  which  is  some  twen- 

imes  larger  than  the  principality 

an  indep<-ndent  sovereignty 

pa^t  several  centuries,  and  also  is 

In  extent  than  such  ancient  free 

Andorra,  and  is  two-thirds  as 

Europe  s  prewar  tax-free  para- 

-lechtenstein. 

r.o  statement  wa.s  made  as  to  the 

t<rms  under  whicli  the  area  would 

be  secured  to  the  United  Nations  Organi- 


Moraco 


ration,  other  than  by  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  for  relinquishment  of  all 
national  rights  over  it. 

Some  concern  was  Immediately  ex- 
pre.sscd  by  the  inhabitants  and  property 
owners  of  the  district,  as  well  as  by  ihckse 
respon.'sible  for  the  railroads,  motor  bas. 
and  truck  lines,  and  other  utilities  which 
have  the  main  trimks  between  New  York 
and  Boston  located  within  the  proposed 
enclave. 

As  Repre-sentative  for  Fairfield  County, 
the  Fourth  Connecticut  District,  natu- 
rally the  inquiries  came  to  me.  I  asked 
for  legal  advice  in  regard  to  protecting 
the  interests  of  my  constituents  not  only 
In  their  property  rights  but  in  their  in- 
choate rights  as  American  citizens  to 
choice  of  their  dwelling  places  and  preser- 
vation of  their  homesteads. 

The  legal  status  of  the  proposed  UNO 
area  was  found  to  be  very  unclear.  Pre- 
liminary studies  are  all  that  have  as  yet 
been  undertaken  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment on  the  exceedincly  complex  ques- 
tion. A  draft  of  a  convention,  or  treaty, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  London  in  De- 
cember 1945  takes  no  account  of  indi- 
vidual property  rights,  but  only  touches 
on  the  ownership  by  the  National  Oov- 
ernrnt-nt.  which  has  no  surh  rights  under 
its  Constitution  nor  under  the  con.stitu- 
ttons  of  the  Slates  of  Connecticut  or  New 
York. 

The  drafted  paragraph  reads: 

(c)  The  Government  of  the  United  Statei 

shall    be   responsible   for   expropriating   and 

compensating,  so  far  as  necessary,  all  inter- 

i    the    land   conveyed   to   the    United 

(di  If.  and  insofar  as.  the  land  is  not 
presented  as  a  free  gift  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  Nattcr.s  -ihall  pay  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  St.ites  a  fair  price 
lor  any  land  conveyed,  which  sum  shall  be 
credited  to  the  United  Stat*s  in  the  acrounta 
of  the  United  NaMoii.<i  and  be  set  off  against 
'"•itions  due  from  the  United  States  In 
cf  Bpreement.  tiie  price  sh.ill  be  de- 
t»  rmiiud  by  an  expert  selected  by  the  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Intrrn.TtiCnal  Court  of  Jii.stlce. 

The  provisions  suggested  in  this  draft 
of  a  treaty  will,  of  course,  have  to  be 
ratified  by  the  UNO  in  London,  or  after 
Its  transfer  to  temporary  headquarters 
in  New  York  City.  Following  that,  and 
before  the  provi.iions  ca.i  have  any  effect 
or  any  steps  can  be  taken  under  the 
treaty  a.'=  drafted,  the  v"     '  v  will 

h;;ve  to  be  ratified  by  th^  <  i  the 

United  States  with  a  two-thirds  vote  as 
pro'.  -•  -'  'n  our  Cons'  ":*  -n. 

I:  itely  on  an.  rnent  of  the 

Sflection  of  a  site,  the  attorneys  general 

of  Connecticut  and  New  York  studied  the 

draft  treaty  and  expressed  their  belief 

are  no  con  ".al  or  statu- 

:..; rs  m  cithei  _— .    v^hich  v/ould 

interfere  with  concluding  or  fulfilling  the 
term.s  (  '  '       '  eaty. 

On   I  y  6.  In  London,  the  site 

committee  of  the  UNO  vo>.cd  to  recom- 
mend tr  ''^  •  General  Assembly  that  pri- 
vate r  of  the  seketed  area  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  their  former  prop- 
erties for  an  indefinite  period  as  tenants 
of  the  LT^O.  except  in  such  zones  as 
might  be  i  •  d  fo.'*  srt^cial  nonresi- 
dential PU1-. ..  ;jy  the  UNO.  The  ques- 
tion of  taxes  for  such  hold-over  resi- 


dents, and  for  the  communities  and 
States  losing  taxable  property  to  the 
international  Organization  was  referred 
for  study  to  a  legal  subcommittee. 

The  site  committee  expressed  its  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  obtain 
title  through  condemnation  or  expropri- 
ation, but  that  purchase  through  pri- 
vate a  id  be  worked  out  in 
every  ::.   - 

All  the.se  placatory  expressions  of  de- 
sire to  proceed  along  peaceful  lines  did 
not  fully  reas5ure  the  residents  of  the 
area,  particularly  in  view  of  reports  fron 
abroad  in  the  daily  newspapers  as  to  the 
methods  of  di'-placement  now  followed 
by  some  of  the  governments  represented 
on  the  UNO  site  committee. 

Tlie  citizens  of  Greenwich,  the  town 
selected  as  headquarter^  for  the  Ui>JO, 
called  a  meeting  for  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 5  to  discuss  the  matter  and  to 
make  known  their  .•■entimints  as  to  th€ 
dispoi-ai  of  their  community  by  inter- 
national expropriation. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  my 
-  fellow  townsmeii  and  constituents  to 
make  l;nown  to  them  my  own  knowledge 
and  opinion  in  the  matter,  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  town  oCRcials  which  read  in 
part  as  follows:  i 

The  site  committee  ^"-  ••■••?-■  -hat  it 
will   not   oppose   the   <  of   a 

majority  of  the  pe«!  >  n. 

It  Is  my  tinderstai.v,  ;  ;e 

arr  iivided  uu  lh«-  l^s^.le      lu  urUvr  to 

ac(  ,  gage  their  true  sentiment.  I  sug- 

gest that  the  \ssut  be  quickly  rubmltted  to  ft 
referendum  vote.  If  the  town  meeting  to- 
night does  not  conclusively  and  formally  ex- 
press the  feelings  •  r  r  h.  Whatever 
action  Is  taken  or  d  ..td  by  Green- 
wich a:  '  y  be  a^ured 
that  I  ^v  .  .  ly  as  I  can  to 
the  Asc^embly.  to  Mr.  S>'ettin:us.  American 
D  legale  to  the  UNO.  and  to  the  President. 

On  February  6. 1  received  the  following: 
resolution  incorporating  my  suggestion 
from  the  town  meeting  moderator: 

We  respectfully  Inform  ycu  that  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Town  of  Greenwich,  winch 
Includes  Greenwich,  Cos  Ccb.  River&ide,  Old 
Greenwich  and  East  Port  the  ter,  with  • 
per  ,  •  1  of  35.000  at  lis  town  meeting 
toi  pted  the  following  resolutions  by 

Tc  1  or  110  to  55.  15  b^  U.R  nbaent: 

!>■  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  meeting 

that,  while  the  residents  of  Gretnwuh  are 
de!>m5U8  cf  obtaining  world  peace  through 
the  United  Nations  Organteat.or.  the  Town 
of  Greenwich  should  opp<  rf 

the  capital  of  the  Unlt»f|    •  ,,. 

tion  li-  ti.  and 

^"t'  I  of  the  resi- 

dents of  Greenwicn  shall  be  taken  as  aoon  as 
practicable. 

PawcoTT  Bcsn.  Vcderator. 
H.UIOL0  W.  Allot.  Totcn  Clerk. 

On  February  7.  I  p'-  -  '  •'■ '        n 

of  the  citizens  of  G.  <  e 

Se.  <jf  Slate,  tlie  Hunori.ble  James 

F.  I  and  I  was  as.^uied  that  the 

ofBcially  expressed  sentiment  of  the 
town  of  O'  t  be  trr-  d 

bycabiMc       •.ionsC.. a-. 

tion  in  London  without  delay. 

That  this  was.  in  fact,  dcre,  was  indi- 
cated by  sitfaequent  news  dispatches 
from  the  temporary  seat  of  UNO. 

Cor^siderable  criticism  has  been  voiced 
in  some  quarters  as  to  the  reluctant 
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stand  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Fairfield 
County  toward  having  a  world  capital 
set  down  in  their  midst.  I  believe  much 
of  this  criticism  fails  to  understand  the 
doubts  expressed  by  my  constituents. 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
honor  the  choice  does  us  and  are 
eager  to  promote  the  functioning  of  this 
machinery  for  peace  and  that  we  will 
resist  no  reasonable  demands  to  provide 
a  site  sufficient  for  the  real  needs  of  such 
an  organization.  But  many  others  be- 
sides citizens  of  Fairfield  and  Westches- 
ter Counties  have  expre.ssed  their  as- 
tonishment at  the  territorial  demands  or 
expectations  for  the  headquarters  of 
UNO. 

Senator  Vandenberc.  one  of  our  rep- 
resentatives to  that  Organization,  made 
one  statement  which  has  met  with  ap- 
proval both  in  the  very  pro-UNO  Wash- 
ington Post  and  from  the  shrewdly  well- 
informed  observer  Mr.  William  Phihp 
Simms.  whose  articles  I  append: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  10, 
1946] 

UNnXD    NATIONS   CAPITAL 

Senator  Vandenblbc  did  well  to  speak  out 
against  the  "fabulous  and  fantastic"'  Idea 
that  the  United  Nations  needs  42  square 
miles  of  "high-priced  area"  for  Its  head- 
quarters. "In  my  humble  view."  the  Mlchl- 
gander  Is  quoted  as  eaying  In  London,  "the 
equivalent  of  a  comfortable  college  campus 
should  suffice,  and  would  be  far  more  In 
keeping  with  the  genius  of  this  precious  In- 
stitution which  we  serve.  Let  us  not  mis- 
take pomp  for  power."  The  Senator  was 
echoing  many  protests  already  made  In  this 
and  other  countries  against  the  site  finders' 
recommendations.  Those  protests  have  at 
least  induced  the  champions  of  the  North 
Gtamford-Greenwlch  site  to  reduce  the  area 
they  propose  to  acquire. 

What  the  committee  was  sent  forth  to  do 
was  to  find  a  suitable  headquarters  for  the 
United  Nations.  What  it  actually  did  was  to 
select  a  highly  expensive  site  for  a  world 
capital.  We  think  the  distinction  Is  plain. 
An  appropriate  headquarters  would  consist 
of  buildings  for  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  the  Secretariat,  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  space  for  future  expansion 
and  possibly  an  airport.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  world  capital  Implies  a  new  city  roughly 
comparable  to  Washington.  Including,  In  ad- 
dtlon  to  United  Nations  buildings,  stores. 
ofBce  buildings,  restaurants,  theaters,  night 
clubs,  and  large  residential  areas.  Only  if 
such  a  City  Is  to  be  built  could  the  acquisi- 
tion of  40  to  50  square  miles  of  expensive 
land  be  Justified. 

We  doubt  that  the  General  Assembly  has 
any  Intention  or  desire  to  creat  a  full-fledged 
world  capital  at  this  date.  If  It  does,  there 
are  many  more  appropriate  Ites  than  the 
North  Greenwich-Stamford  area  which  could 
be  chosen.  Indeed,  If  that  Is  the  InUntion. 
the  whole  question  of  whether  the  world 
capital  should  be  located  In  the  United  States 
might  well  t>e  reviewed.  But  we  think  It  Is 
safe  to  assume  that  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates have  no  such  plan  In  mind.  They  prob- 
ably want  only  an  attractive  and  conven- 
ient site  for  a  headquarters.  In  that  event, 
the  people  who  operate  the  'vorld  organiza- 
tion will  live  in  an  established  American  com- 
munity or  communities.  We  think  it  would 
be  much  better  this  way.  If  the  Assembly 
takes  this  point  of  view,  it  will  obviously 
wish  to  choose  a  less  grandiose  sl^  ^  than  the 
North  Greenwich-Stamford  area— one  reason- 
ably Close  to  a  city  in  which  the  United 


Nations  staff  and  families  could  be  readily 
absorbed. 

UNO  PRINCIPALrrT 

(By  William  Philip  Simms) 

Proud  though  Americans  are  to  have  the 
UNO's  permanent  seat  in  the  United  States, 
Congress  is  far  from  unanimous  on  the  size 
and  location  of  the  establishment. 

Whether  the  site  finally  chosen  goes  to  the 
east  coast,  west  coast,  or  In  between,  most 
Members  seem  to  feel  with  Michigan's  Senator 
Vandenberc,  that  42  square  miles,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  UNO  Commission,  borders  on  the 
fantastic.  Something  about  the  size  of  a 
university  campus,  Mr.  Vandenberg  said, 
ought  to  be  ample.  Nor  does  there  seem  to 
be  any  pressing  need  to  locate  It  in  an  already 
thickly  populated  section  where  land  is  at  a 
premium. 

Those  who  share  this  view  are  all  the  more 
Inclined  to  favor  a  less  ostentatious  home  for 
UNO  because  they  know  that  the  UNO  expects 
the  United  States  to  bear  an  equitable  share 
of  its  expenses.  An  equitable  share  of 
UNRRA.  It  is  recalled,  was  about  75  percent 
of  the  total. 

The  area  of  Monaco,  world  playground  on 
the  Riviera,  Is  only  8  square  miles.  It  has  a 
population  of  25,000 — not  counting  the 
thousands  of  tourists  who  go  there  annually. 

The  entire  Island  of  Hong  Kong,  with  more 
than  1,500,000  Inhabitants,  is  only  35  square 
miles,  yet  it  Includes  Victoria,  one  of  the 
earth's  finest  ports. 

The  International  Settlement  known  as 
Shanghai,  together  with  Its  suburbs,  i)arks. 
race  tracks,  and  residential  area  boast;?  less 
than  half  the  space  earmarked  for  the  UNO. 
Yet  within  It  are  to  be  found  some  of  the 
world's  greatest  banks,  commercial  houses, 
warehouses,  docks,  harbor  facilities,  and  ho- 
tels Shanghai,  before  the  war,  had  well  over 
1,500.000  inhabitants. 

The  old  League  of  Nations,  at  Geneva,  oc- 
cupied only  a  fraction  of  the  space  now  jisked 
for  UNO. 

Before  the  UNO  meeting  In  London,  the 
Iripresslon  of  members  supposed  to  know 
was  that  the  site  would  go  to  the  west 
coast.  Some  went  further  than  that.  They 
said  It  was  "in  the  bag"  for  San  Francisco. 
But  when  the  matter  came  up.  Britain, 
France,  and  one  or  two  others  put  up  a  strong 
fight  to  keep  It  in  Europe.  They  finally 
agreed,  however,  to  drop  their  objections  to 
an  American  site  provided  It  would  be  on 
the  east  coast. 

Europeans  would  not  have  so  far  to  travel. 
They  overlooked  the  fact  that  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  globe  live  In  Asia.  The 
Greenwich-Stamford  location,  according  to 
the  Australian  member  of  the  Commission, 
W.  R.  Hodgson,  was  not  among  the  numerous 
sites  offered.  The  Commission,  he  said,  "dis- 
covered" it  themselves. 

The  Australians  still  want  San  Francisco. 
So  do  a  number  of  Latin-Americans.  The 
French  as  well  as  some  others  are  opi)osed 
to  any  site  near  New  York.  They  say  there 
are  too  many  high-pressure  groups  there 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Some  of  the 
small  nations  fear  the  Connecticut  selection 
would  make  for  high  costs,  part  of  which 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay.  And  Con- 
gress, which  will  have  to  finance  the  deal — 
and  which  would  have  to  buy  back  both 
land  and  buildings  if  the  UNO  ever  decided 
to  move  somewhere  else — Is  generally  opposed 
to  the  creation  of  any  such  principality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  matter  I  believe 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed  less  on 
width  of  territory  and  more  on  extending 
the  area  of  human  freedom.  That  is  the 
purpose  for  which  we  look  to  the  UNO 
with  hopeful  eyes. 


The  FEPC  FiUbuster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
C.  F.  Byrns  from  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.) 
Times  Record  of  February  9.  1946: 

A   FILIBUSTER    DEFE.^TED    A   CONGEESSIONAL 
MISTAKE 

(By  C.  F.  Byrns) 
The  long  filibuster  against  the  FEPC  bill 
is  expected  to  end  Saturday  afternoon  with 
complete  victory  for  opponents  of^  the  bill. 
The  Senate  will  vote  on  a  proposal  to  limit 
debate  and  force  the  bill  to  a  final  vote. 
It  Is  conceded  the  bill  would  pass  if  put  to 
a  vote.  It  is  likewise  conceded  that  the  pro- 
posal to  limit  debate  cannot  get  the  re- 
quired two-thirds  majority.  So  It  will  fall, 
and  the  Senate  will  have  to  get  on  to  other 
business.  The  FEPC  is  dead,  for  the  present. 
Probably  It  will  arise  again. 

This  filibuster  differs  from  many  which 
have  been  attempted  In  past  years.  It  dif- 
fers in  the  quality  of  men  who  have  carried 
it  on.  It  differs  In  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posal they  were  trying  to  defeat.  This  was 
no  shoddy  piece  of  demagoguery.  It  was  a 
sincere  effort  of  the  men  from  the  South 
to  keep  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  making  a  terrible  mistake.  They  have 
succeeded.  In  this  Instance  the  men  who 
have  conducted  the  filibuster  are  entitled' 
to  the  thanks  of  the  Nation,  not  to  the  con- 
tempt which  so  often  has  rightfully  been 
visited  upon  men  who  have  used  this  weapon 
to  defeat  a  majority    bill. 

Democracy  should  function  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  mincaity  as  well  as  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  majority.  If  those 
two  objectives  seem  at  times  to  be  directly 
opposed,  then  they  are  directly  opposed.  Yet 
each  is  necessary  at  times.  This  was  one 
of  the  times  when  the  right  of  a  Senator  to 
talk  as  long  as  he  likes  has  been  used  to  ac- 
complish an  excellent  end. 

If  anyone  thinks  the  Southern  Senators 
who  have  fought  so  long  against  the  Fair 
Employment  Practice  Commission  bill  were 
not  truly  representative  of  their  people,  then 
he  Is  mistaken.  Recently,  Senator  Harry 
Byrd.  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  southern  fill- 
busterers.  sent  telegrams  to  governors  of  all 
Southern  States  and  asked  whether  they  felt 
their  Senators  reflected  the  views  of  their 
people.  Without  exception  the  replies  as- 
serted that  the  people  of  their  States  were 
opposed  to  FEPC  and  commended  the  stand 
of  their  Senators. 

The  sponsors  of  FEPC  have  urged  It  as  a 
measure  to  protect  the  rights  of  minority 
groups  to  an  equal  break  In  employment. 
Perhaps  some  of  them  think  It  strange  that 
anybody  should  be  opposed  to  such  a  meas- 
ure. The  southern  Senators  and  others  who 
have  opposed  this  measure  are  not  trying  to 
oppress  minority  groups.  Rather  they  are 
trying,  with  Imminent  success,  to  defeat 
a  bill  which  wou'.d  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
the  rights  of  minorities  of  every  sort  all  over 
this  country,  In  the  North  as  well  as  the 
South.  If  this  bill  ever  became  the  law,  we 
should  see  the  most  powerful,  most  obnox- 
lotis,  and  perhaps  the  most  numerous  of  all 
the  bureaucracies  armed  with  power  to  In- 
vade every  business  In  America  with  six  or 
more  persons,  dictate  who  should  be  hired 
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vho  should  be  ftred.  who  should  be  pro- 

and  who  should  be  demoted,  applying 

or  religious  percentage  yardstick  to 

laake-up  of  the  employees  of  every  en- 

8\ich  an  effort  could  only  fan  Into 

smoldering  racial  and  religious  preju- 

whlch    happily    are    being    gradually 

ated  by  Increasing  tolerance  and  good 

between  the  varying  groups  which  make 

America. 

mail  example  of  what  an  FEPC  would 

Is  an   incident  which  occurred  under 

I  emp»7rnr%    FEPC  In  Dallas  a  year  or  so 

The    FEPC    there    tried    to    force    the 

News   to  quit    running   classtQed   ads 

lelng  for   a   colored  maid  or   a  white 

The  FCPC  said  that    was   racial  dis- 

and  the  ;  d  call  for  only 

Id.    without    du-  1    as    to    color. 

people  w;int  colored  mairis.    Some  want 

It  Is  sheer  stupidity  and  cruelly  un- 

appllcants  tc  deny  them  Information 

whether  they  would  be  acceptable  or  to 

force  an  employer  to  take  one  when 

mted  the  other     II  'he  FEPC  bill  should 

hat  sort  ot  stupidity  would  become  com- 

l|lace.  backed  by  law  and  stiff  penalties. 

southern  Senators  have  performed  a 

•ervlce  for  the  most  helple«s  member 

smallest  minority  groups  In  America. 

najorlty  in  the  Senate  was  wrong,  ter- 

wrong      It   Is  fortunate   the   power   to 

er  existed  and  whs  used  so  effectively. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOrFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18,  1946 


Ml .  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruar: '  12  I  asked  NLRB  for  copies  of  the 
ballo  ;.s  u-sed  in  the  elections  held  by  It  to 
deteimine  whether  there  .<-hould  be  a 
strik  '  of  General  Motors  and  the  steel 
em  pi  jyees. 

Th?  ballots  received  are  as  follows: 


For 
collcc 
Steelv  orkers 

Maj3; 

The 
Amerlpa 
wages 
tween 
workers 

EfTots 


States  or  AstnurA — Wab  Labob  Dts- 
PtTTS  Act — OmctAL  Baixot 
employees  of  certain  companies  having 
ive-barpainlne  agreements  with  United 

of  America.  CIO 
r  Issues  Involved  In   the  dispute: 
demand    of    United    Steelworkers    of 
CIO,   for  a  92  per  day  Increase  In 
for  employees  covered  by  contracts  be- 
certaln  companies  and  United  Steel- 
of  America.  CIO. 
being  utilized  for  settlement  of  the 


Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
bejen  advised  of  the  dispute  and  Is  making 
appro;  irlate  settlement  efforts. 


*»   "X"   IN   THE   SQI;AXX   Or   TOtrt    CHOICl 

yju  spoil  your  ballot,  return  it  to  the 
}  agent  and  obtain  a  new  one. 
ou  wish  to  permit  an  Interruption  of 
production  in  wartime  as  a  result  of  this 
? 


n 

n 

riot  sign  this  ballot.    Fold  and  drop  Into 
t>ox 


UNfTKD  Statxs  or  AMxaicA — Wax  Labok 

Disnrrxs  Act — OmciAL  Ballot 
For   'mployeea  of  certain  plants  of  General 
llotorj  Corp. 

The  major  Issues  Involved  In  this  dispute 
and  al  'ectlng  all  employee*  covered  by  the 


contract  between  General  Motors  Corp.  and 
UAW-CIO  are: 

1.  A  30-percent  wage  increase. 

2.  Seniority  protection  for  displaced  work- 
ers In  certain  reconverted  plants. 

3.  The  establlahment  of  rules  in  each  plant 
for  permanent  transfer  between  occupational 
groups  and  for  filling  vacancies  and  new  posi- 
tions. 

The  major  local  Issues  Involved  are:  Shift 
preference;  an  elimination  of  piecework  and 
incentive  systems;  elimination  of  spread 
ratea  for  production  Jobs;  the  application 
or  establishment  of  local  seniority  agree- 
ments; operation  of  grievance  procedures; 
production  standards. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  adjust  this  dis- 
pute by  direct  negotiation  between  the  par- 
ties and  by  Commissioners  of  Conciliation  ot 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

MAKK    an   "X"   in   the   SQtVMIM  Or   TOUE   CHOICE 

If  you  spoil  yotir  ballot,  return  It  to  the 
Boards  agent  and  obtain  a  new  one. 

Do  you  wish  to  permit  an  Interruption  of 
war  production  in  wartime  as  a  remit  of  this 
dispute? 

Yes. n 

No c 

Do  not  sign  this  ballot.  Fold  anJ  drop 
Into  ballot  box. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  looking  them  over, 
how  would  you  vote  if  you  were  an  e.n- 
ployee? 


The  Argentine  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

c  r 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEX.^3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  PEPRESE>JTATIVE3 
Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.     LUTHER    A.     JOHNSON.      Mr. 

Speaker,  an  excellent  statement  concern- 
ing reasons  for  the  issuance  of  the  Blue 
Book  by  our  Government  with  reference 
to  conditions  in  Argentina  is  contained  in 
an  article  by  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond. 
chief  of  tlie  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  February  15  issue  of  that  news- 
paper, and  under  leave  granted  I  sub- 
mit same  herewith: 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond.  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington bureau  ot  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor) 

Washtkgton.— The  charges  contained  in 
the  United  States  Governments  blue  book 
go  far  beyond  any  ordinary  diplomatic  dis- 
pute between  Argentina  and  the  United 
States 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  recognition  versus 
non recognition.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
intervention  versus  nonintervention.  It  Is 
in  no  way  a  personal  controversy  between 
bluff,  plain-speaking  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Sprullle  Braden  and  Col  Juan  D  Peron, 
who  would  like  to  regularize  his  Argentinian 
dictatorship  by  rigged  elections  February  24. 

Only  incidentally  is  the  issue  one  of  Ameri- 
can-Argentinian relations. 

The  reiU  Issue  is  whether  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Is  to  become  an  asylum  for 
European  nazism— a  shelter  for  those  who. 
failing  to  kill  fr^om  in  the  world  up  to 
now.  are  using  it  to  prepare  for  another  try. 

It  Is  whether  the  other  American  Repub- 
lies  are  to  stand  by  idly  while  In  Argentina. 
Germans  proceed  to  construct  a  complete 
duplicate  of  the  military-Industrial  dictator- 
ahlp  they  fashioned  at  home. 


The  Issue  is  whether  we  are  watching  -.he 
seeds  of  a  transplanted  nazitm  t>e  watered 
and  nourtshed  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  --he 
roughest  diplomatit  political,  and  economic 
drought  which  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Jointly  can  muster  against  them. 

It  is  whether,  having  fought  a  World  War 
to  prevent  ijelng  conquered  by  nazlam.  the 
victorious  nations  have  to  count  themselves 
helpless  to  cope  with  resurgent  nazlam  in 
the  peace 

Now  the  United  States  lit  giving  to  .he 
world  in  general  and  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere In  particular  It-s  detailed  and  do.ni- 
mented  case  that  the  Argentine  regime  \nn 
been  and  still  Is  a  willing  tot)l  of  Hitlerini. 
that  it  is  the  home  of  active  and  poweiiui 
German  agents,  that  It  knowingly  Is  pro- 
viding the  base  for  a  new  totalitarian 'w.ir 
machine,  tliat  >t  is  preparing  the  8prtnglx>.<.i  d 
for  a  World  War  III. 

At  last,  fortunately,  the  facts,  many  of 
which  already  have  l>een  printed  in  Roland 
Hall  Sharp's  dUpatches  In  the  Christian  S<i- 
ence  Monitor,  are  fully  In  the  open.  factu;.i:^ 
Euoported  and  ofHclally  sponsored  by  an 
Aiinerlcan  Government  which  has  no  purpose 
other  than  to  serve  the  true  Interests  of  Pun- 
Amerlcan  unity. 

But  there  is  no  purpose  to  be  served  In 
preserving  Just  a  facade  of  inter-Ameri<  a:, 
unity  and  permitting  that  facade  to  cloak 
and  nestle  the  forces  of  Its  own  destruction. 

It  now  Is  evident  that  the  United  States, 
along  with  the  other  American  republics, 
made  an  honest  mistake  In  holding  out  the 
good  neighborly  hand  at  Mexico  City  to  the 
Argentine  regime,  and  In  accepting,  as 
though  they  were  given  In  good  faith,  the 
pledges  that  regime  gave  at  the  time  that 
in  declaring  war  on  Germany  It  meant  to 
clean  out  the  Nazi  agents  In  Its  midst.  At 
San  Francisco  the  United  States  honored  that 
political  mistake  and  reluctantly  acted  to 
seat  Argentina  as  a  charter  member  of  the 
United  Nations. 

While  the  Peron  dictatorship  was  assuring 
America  and  the  other  United  Nations  that  t 
was  repudiating  the  A.vl?  acting  to  exnel  lis 
agents  and  Join  the  Allies,  it  was  assuring 
the  Germans  that  this  was  Just  convenlert 
double-talk.  Its  assurances  to  the  Germars 
proved  correct.  Ita  assurances  to  the  Allies 
proved  false. 

There  was  understandable  pre.<wure  by  the 
other  American  Republics  to  get  Argentina 
back  Into  the  family  fold  at  Mexico  Citj'. 
and  at  that  time  the  United  States  did  not 
have  a  sufficiently  final  and  proved  case  to 
resist  that  pressure.  Since  then,  the  evi- 
dence has  veritably  piled  In  from  capture! 
Nazi  documents  and  from  the  verified  testi- 
mony of  German  political  and  military  lead- 
ers. The  evidence  Is  that  the  Arcentine  re- 
gime has  been  In  "complicitv  with  the  enemv  ' 
before  the  war.  during  the  war.  and  since  the 
war. 

Until  this  enemy-accomplice  regime  either 
falls  of  its  own  weight  or  Is  effectively  re- 
pudiated by  the  Argentinian  people— who 
themselves  are  victims— it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  American  Republics  can  do  business 
with  a  western  hem:■^phprlc  HlUerism. 


Deliberate  Starvation  Must  Stop 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or  NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  have  permanent  peace,  it  must  be  a 
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peace  based  upon  Justice.  If  we  are  to 
have  permanent  peace,  starvation  of 
millions  of  the  vanquished  people,  a  la 
Morgenthau  plan,  must  cease.  The  time 
has  come  that  we  realize  that  the  people 
of  no  nation  were  responsible  for  World 
War  II.  That  those  responsible  for 
World  War  II,  as  in  all  wans,  were  the 
rulers,  not  the  people.  Again  we  must 
realize  that  one  atrocity  does  not  make 
another  atrocity  right. 

If  we  are  to  have  permanent  peace 
the  Atlantic  Charter  must  become  part 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  No 
nation  must  be  allowed  to  liquidate  other 
nations'  people  or  .steal  all  or  part  of 
their  territory.  These  vanquished  na- 
tions, not  all  vanquished  by  Hitler,  but 
some  by  our  own  allies,  must  be  assured 
that  they  will  again  be  allowed  to  resur- 
rect their  nation  without  hindrance  or 
interference  from  any  other  nation. 

It  is  with  these  hiRh  ideals  of  Ameri- 
canism in  mind  that  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  letter  to  the  President  written 
by  Henry  C.  Luckey.  former  Democratic 
Congressman  from  Nebraska: 

Janu.'^BT  30.  1946. 
President  Harrt  S.  Truman. 

The  White  House.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  De.«  Mr.  President:  This  letter  is  writ- 
ten In  the  most  sincere  spirit  of  helpfulness 
realizing  the  tremendous  responsibilities  you 
are  facing 

You  undoubtedly  have  received  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  letters  asking  what  can  be 
done  to  correct  famine  conditions  and  mass 
starvation  and  economic  confusion  in  cen- 
tral Europe. 

According  to  the  Morgcnthau-Potsdam 
Conference  the  German  people  are  made  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  welfare.  How  can 
this  be  done  with  their  cities  In  rubble,  their 
railroads  and  factories  destroyed  and 
stripped,  with  only  5  to  10  or  20  percent 
of  their  lndu.stries  operating  and  their  fields 
bare  or  taken  from  them?  So  far  there  Is 
no  semblance  of  a  workable  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  an  E'uropean  economic 
entity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  Into  details  for 
these  conditions  are  too  well  known.  Ger- 
many has  been  turned  into  one  great  con- 
centration camp  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  before.  By  our  policies  and 
our  apparent  approval  of  thl.s  atrocious  pro- 
gram of  mass  starvation  we  have  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  there  now  pre- 
vailing. By  our  course  we  are  sabotaging 
every  tenet  on  which  Christianity  Is  founded 
and  we  are  destroying  every  basis  on  which 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  can  and  must  be 
built  Did  we  lie  In  1943  when  we  promised 
that  the  people  of  the  Axis  need  not  fear 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  United  Na- 
tions—we  shall  bring  food  for  the  starving 
and  medicine  for  the  sick? 

As  true  as  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven 
these  atrocities  we  now  are  a  party  to,  will 
some  day  rebound  against  us.  A  spirit  of 
hate  and  vengeance  cannot  build  a  lasting 
peace.  Only  by  reestablishing  moral  norms 
and  on  their  "Dasls,  can  world  order  and  world 
peace  be  buildcd  and  maintained.  If  this 
war  results  only  in  vengeance,  power  politics, 
spheres  of  Influence  and  a  renewed  Impetus 
to  Imperialism,  we  have  lost  the  peace  and 
our  efforts  In  World  War  II  have  been  In  vain 
If  utter  chaos  Is  to  be  avoided  in  Europe— 
which  may  well  engulf  the  whole  world— we 
must  stop  deliberate  mass  starvation  and 
bring  atiout  conditions  by  which  these  dis- 
traught peoples  can  again  rehabilitate  them- 
selves, both  economically  and  morally  in  or- 
der to  become  respectable  members  of  the 
Jamilies  of  nations. 


To  aid  along  these  lines  the  ban  on  sending 
relief  supplies — food,  clothing,  and  medi- 
cines— to  the  American  zone  of  occupation  in 
Germany  must  be  lifted.  Communication 
by  mall  must  be  reestablished.  Americans 
with  next  of  kin  in  Germany  have  a  right 
to  communicate  with  their  relatives.  Amer- 
ican religious  organizations  must  be  per- 
mitted to  cooperate  velth  and  aid  similar  or- 
ganizations In  Germany  In  order  to  re- 
habilitate the  churches  and  Christian  life. 
Only  the  Christian  concept  can  save  the 
world.  If  this  fails  nothing  Is  left  but  force 
and  the  atomic  bomb — the  fruits  of  a  ma- 
terialistic age. 

Mr.  President,  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
Morgenthau -Potsdam  policy  can  be  corrected 
although  much  Irreparable  damage  has  al- 
ready been  done.  You.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
highest  authority  in  the  land,  have  the  power 
to  bring  about  changes  for  th  better.  This, 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  we  urge  you  to  do 
and  to  this  end  you  have  our  full  support. 
Most  sincerely. 

Henrt  C.  Luckzt, 
Member  of  Congress  in  Seventy- 
fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Sessions. 


Atomic  Energy  and  World  Cooperation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  for  printing  in  the 
Record  the  radio  comments  of  Mr.  Paul 
Bolton,  of  Austin,  Tex.,  reporting  a  great 
address  made  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Montgomery 
of  the  University  of  Texas,  who  has 
served  his  country  well  in  many  diffi- 
cult asignments.  This  speech  impressed 
me  more  than  anything  I  have  heard  or 
seen  with  the  immediate  necessity  for 
effective  cooperation  of  all  people  and 
nations  of  the  world,  if  we  are  to  survive 
the  atomic  age.  Mr.  Bolton's  com- 
ments follow: 
ATOMIC  Enehct  and  Woeld  Cooperation 

(By  Paul  Bolton) 
Good  afternoon.  Texans.  Today  I  had  a 
script  ready  talking  about  GI  education  at 
Camp  Swift  again.  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
that  script.  But  the  GI's  at  Camp  Swift 
will  have  to  wait. 

I  went  over  to  the  bank  at  noon  today  and 
deposited  my  pay  check  and  inquired  about 
my  balance  and  felt  very  set  up  Indeed  at  its 
comfortable  size,  and  then  I  stopped  and 
talked  with  President  Walter  Bremond  about 
how  terrible  prices  are  on  real  estate,  and  I 
put  in  the  back  of  my  mind,  "Do  a  story  soon 
on  real -estate  values."  But  bank  accounts 
and  real-estate  values  seem  of  very  little 
importance  to  me  right  now. 

Bank  accounts  and  real-estate  values  and 
business  deals  and  GI  education,  names  of 
returning  servicemen,  what  politician  is 
sniping  at  what  other  politician,  how  many 
poll-tax  receipts  Steve  HefBngton  has  is- 
sued—all of  those  things  aren't  very  impor- 
tant right  now. 

Last  night  I  had  an  argument  with  my 
college  student  daughter  ever  whether  ad- 
vertising is  a  vice  or  a  virtue  and  the  argu- 
ment waxed  hot  and  fast  and  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  her  thinking  for  herself  even 
though  our  thinking  didn't  coincide.  And 
I  thought  some  time  soon  I  might  make  a 


report  on  that  subject.    But  It  seems  utterly 
unimportant  right  now. 

Because  I  have  just  heard  a  speech,  the 
most  important  speech  I  have  ever  heard 
under  any  circumstances. 

In  the  light  of  that  speech  nothing  is  im- 
portant except  what  that  man  talked  about. 
The  speaker  was  Dr.  R.  H.  Montgomery. 
He  didn't  say  anything  perhaps  you  haven't 
already  read.  But  hearing  him  say  it.  seeing 
him  sweat  with  earnestness,  I  wish  I  had  the 
power  to  put  across  to  you  the  sincerity,  the 
earnestness,  the  urgency. 

Bob  Montgomery  started  off  calmly  to  a 
roomful  of  business  and  professional  men. 
Men  like  myself,  engrossed  in  their  own  busi- 
nesses, each  with  his  own  prejudices  and 
follies.  Governor  Stevenson  sat  up  close  to 
the  speaker  and  stayed  throughout  the 
speech,  because  some  of  it  was  directed  to 
him,  that  part  at>out  Edwards  Plateau.  Men 
like  Fred  Adams,  who  makes  extracts,  and 
Joe  Carrington,  who  sells  insurance  and  milk 
cows.  Fine  Arts  Dean  Doty,  CaplUlist  Dave 
Reed,  who  brought  hie  wife  and  sat  up  close. 
Bob  Montgomery  started  off  calmly  enough. 
He  said,  "I  am  not  going  to  make  any  witti- 
cisms. I  am  going  to  scare  the  living  hell 
out  of  you."  And  I  may  add,  he  did  Just 
that. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   ADVANCES 

Bob  Montgomery  explained  that  in  his 
early  days  as  a  professor  he  evolved  a  formula. 
He's  been  25  years  trying  to  prove  that  for- 
mula. Here  it  is:  Social  changes  are  forced 
by  technological  change.  It  is  a  variation 
of  another  natural  law:  Every  action  must 
have  an  equal  reaction.  Stated  in  terms  I 
could  understand,  what  he  was  saying  was 
that  every  technological  advance  made  by 
man — the  discovery  of  fire,  sails  on  a  sailboat, 
the  rudder  on  the  same  saillwat,  the  bow  and 
arrow,  gunpowder — every  technological  ad- 
vance has  brought  aVjout  revolutionary 
change  in  mens  living.  But  the  earlier  ad- 
vances didn't  seem  revolutionary  l>ecause 
they  were  slow.  The  sail  was  used  first  on  a 
dugout  and  scores  of  years  passed  before  it 
was  put  on  a  ship. 

But  most  of  the  change  has  come  in  the 
last  100  yer.rs — in  the  >-ears  the  scientist  has 
been  free.  Some  300  years  ago,  they  burned 
at  the  stake  the  scientis*  who  Invented  the 
telescope.  Today  scientists  are  free.  And 
technological  Improvements  have  been 
crammed  into  a  fraction  of  a  second  of  the 
world's  lifetime,  a  mere  100  years. 

Then  Bob  Montgomery  pointed  down  at 
Coke  Stevenson  and  said,  "Fifty  years  ago. 
when  I  lived  cut  on  the  Edwards  Plateau 
where  you  lived,  that  section  was  closer  to 
ancient  Egypt  than  it  was  to  our  times  to- 
day. This  month  this  Science  News  Letter 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  printed  the  tech- 
nological achievements  of  1945  alone,  and  it 
took  20  pages  of  small  type  to  print  them." 

Then  Bob  Montgomery  paused  and  looked 
at  his  audience,  and  put  his  chin  in  his  hand 
and  leaned  on  the  pedestal  In  front  of  him 
and  said,  "Now  man  has  reached  through  the 
veil  and  seized  the  power  of  the  gods." 

ATOMIC  ENERGY 

"Over  on  that  blackboard."  he  went  on,  and 
his  voice  went  up  an  octave,  "over  on  that 
blackboard  is  a  formula.  If  you  forget  every- 
thing else  you  know,  remember  that  formula. 
E  equals  M  times  C  squared.  Everything, 
everything  we  know  as  matter,  is  electricity. 
The  amount  of  electricity  which  composed 
this  package  of  cigarettes  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  this  package  times  the  speed  of 
light  squared.  In  Washington  I  took  my  ring 
to  a  Jeweler  and  had  him  weigh  it  and  I 
applied  this  formula  to  that  weight.  £55 
equals  M  times  the  speed  of  light  squared. 
In  this  ring,  this  ring  is  composed  of  enough 
electricity  to  equal  more  than  35.000.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  power."  Then  Bob  grinned 
over   at   Max   Starke,   the   LCRA   man,   and 
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•What  does  that  do  to  your  Colorado 
dama'' " 

he  held  up  hla  ring  ao  we  could  all 
"The  t)oml»  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
Nagasaki. "  he  said,  -they  were  amaller 
the  stone  in  this  ring. 
could  carry  an  atom  bomb  in  a  hollow 
hich  would  kill  everyone  in  London 
Vthen  we  dropped  thoee  Iwmbs  on  Japan 
\  icked  f)Ut  the  smallest  cities  In  terms  of 
population/'  And  when  Bob  Monr- 
said  -we."  he  meant  the  first  person 
because  he  was  connected  with  that 
of  government  which  selected  bombing 
Ives 

.<aid.  "We  killed  as  few  people   as  we 
could  " 

id.    "It    doesn't    kill    with    explosive 

It's   the   heat.     That   heat   vaporizes 

rock,  steel 

bomb  over  Hiroshima,  we  held  It  to 

e    5    miles    up      It    pushed    the   earth 

36  feet  In  the  center  of  the  explosion. 

re  making  bombs  biKger  now.     Some 

K)  000  times    bigger.     That  means  that. 

exploded  one  of  the  new  bombs  5  miles 

ith  one  bomb  we  could  kill  every  living 

from  San  Antonio  to  Waco." 

the  scientists  were  not  certain,  when 

dropped    the    first    bomb,    whether    it 

d   or   wouldn't   start   a   chain   reaction, 

other  atoms,  such  as  hydrogen,  in 

lir. 

heard   one  of  them   testify."   said   Dr. 

njtgomery.    "that    such    a    chain    reaction 

quite   probable  "     One  scientist   told  a 

committee  that  carbon  was  the 

likely  to  be  affected  In  a  chain  reaction. 

happened,  the  earth  would.  In  one- 

th  of  a  second,  become  a  sun. 

"  said  Dr.  Montgomery,  "we  have  this 

In  our  hands.     We  have  this  power  of 

{ods.     But  how  long  will  it  stay  ours? 

leading  nuclear  physicist   In  the  world 

Is  a  ':k:andinavian  who  Is  now  work- 

irlth   the   Russians.     And   Argentina,   a 

many  of  the  leading  Nazi  sclentlsu  have 

to  Argentina." 

TUX  NEXT  ATOUIC  WAX 

y  the  thing  we  d  like  to  do."  he 
"IS  to  kill  off  eur  enemies.  We  ve  al'vays 
:o  fight.  I  don't  relish  not  fighting.  I 
o  flght.  But  the  trouble  Is,  if  we  fight 
more,  that's  It. 

next  war  will  simply  t>e  the  last  war. 

won't  be  any  people  left.    Nor  any  life 

y   kind.     The  earth  will   revert   to   iu 

state  of  electricity  or  energy  or  what- 

fou  want  to  call  it" 
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ATOMIC    PKACI 

•Btt  if  by  some  luck  we  don't  have  another 

ind  do  learn  to  use  this  atomic  power? 

11.  you  can  make  anything  out  of  any- 

Llterally.    Right  new.  today,  you  can 

I  dime  to  a  laboratory  in  the  East  and 

make    It    Into    whatever    you    want. 

Diamond.     A   glass   of  water.     Or   a 

it  cyanide. 

In    the    Iat>oratory   experiment    stage 
Next  year  you'll  be  buying  a  chemical 
your  youngster  with  which  he  can 
te  elements." 
asked    thaae    ■clentlsts."    Montgomery 
on.  •whether  foe  purposes  of  dramatlz- 
talk  I  could  say  you  can  have  streets 
with  gold  In  Austin  if  you  want  them. 
they  said  for  me  to  tell  you.  Hell.  yes. 
»n  have  atreets   paved  with  gold.     It 
t  make  very  good  pavement.    We  can 
llulld  pearly  gates  for  them  if  they'd  like.' 
"A^d  with  their  new  mlcroacopes  they're 
out   all   about   germs.     It   won't   be 
lOBf .  kf  wt  live,  tiefore  curing  germ  disease* 
will  bpcoma  a  Job  for  a  high-school  boy. 

•  year,  in  my  oplnten.  every  germ 
win  be  gone. 

are  In  fact  the  last  earth-bound  prs;- 
if   we  survive.     Our   children    «ill 


ny 


In  tide 


ic  n 


have  the  two  things  for  whi^h  man  has 
always  sought.  On  the  one  hand,  endless 
material,  to  make  anything.  On  the  other, 
the  power  of  the  gods  to  make  It.  But  If  our 
children  survive  us.  we've  got  to  make  this  a 
Christian  world.  We've  got  to  live  in  • 
brotherhood  of  man. 

"I  don  t  like  the  idea. either,  of  being  broth- 
ers to  Russians.  And  Africans,  and  Republi- 
cans.    And  some  DemocraLS. 

"But  that's  the  way  It  is. 

"And  Us  not  something  for  our  children  to 
decide.     It's  up  to  us. 

"Why  Just  a  few  months  ago  I  had  luncheon 
with  the  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Wlck- 
ard.  He  served  a  filet  steak.  After  we  fin- 
l.<hed  he  said  How  was  the  steak;  like  your 
Texas  steaks?" 

"I  replietl.  Well.  I  never  did  raise  any  that 
good  but  my  neighbors  did.  Is  it  a  Texas 
t>teak?' 

"He  said.  'Your  steak  was  made  by  the  Mon- 
santo Chemical  Co.  in  St.  Lou^,  out  of  but- 
termilk and  wo<jdpulp  '  " 

Well  Dr  Montgomery  said  a  lot  of  other 
startling  things  I  don  t  have  time  to  repeat 
them  all.  But  one  of  the  men  who  listened 
a.ske<t  him  a  question.  This  man  was  C.  M. 
Ellwell.  the  book  salesman  He  s.aid.  "Bob.  I 
haven't  got  a  lx)mb.  What  in  the  hell  can  I 
do  about  it?  ' 

And  Bob  shook  hts  head.  "I  don't  know 
exactly.  Except  that  you  can  do  your  best 
to  tell  Washington  that  we  want  peace  and 
that  we've  got  to  have  peace.  We  probably 
have  to  have  one  world  government  A 
United  States  of  the  world." 

And  that  was  about  all  of  his  speech,  but 
when  I  left  the  men  were  crowded  around 
him.  bombarding  him  with  questions  And 
he  was  trembling  and  sweating.  Because  as 
he  said  the  scientists  and  the  men  who  have 
worked  on  this  deal  are  the  worst  scared  of 
all. 

And  Dr  Montgomery  Is  also  ill.  He  has 
been  told  to  take  a  rest  or  they'll  be  reading 
memorials  to  him.  So  he's  going  to  make 
Just  one  more  speech  He's  going  to  talk 
next  Monday  night  at  the  city  library  audi- 
torium. He  says  he  will  talk  as  loukj  as  two 
people  stay  there  to  listen  to  him.  Because 
he  feels  this  way  about  It. 

He  feels  very  much  as  his  father  used  to 
feel  about  the  unregenerate  cowboys  in  ih« 
Edwards  Plateau  country.  His  father  was 
a  Baptist  frontier  preacher  And  that 
preacher  felt  that  so  long  as  there  was  a 
single  sinful  cowboy  on  the  ranges,  he  was 
responsible  for  that  cowboys  soul. 

Bob  Montgomery  feels  that  so  long  as 
there  is  a  single  Individual  in  the  world  who 
does  not  realize  what  the  atomic  bomb 
means,  he  is  personally  responsible  not  only 
for  their  souls  but  for  their  very  lives. 

And  he  Is  preaching  Sidvation.  yours  and 
mine  I  hope  you  gc»  out  and  Ii.-ten  to  him 
Monday  nl^ht.  Ill  guarantee  this  If  he 
doesn't  make  you  get  religion,  if  he  doesn't 
convince  you  that  we  must  have  a  brother- 
hood of  man.  hell  certainly  do  what  he 
did  to  that  luncheon  club  today.  Hell  scare 
the  living  hell  out  of  you. 


Anniversary  of  Lithuanian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  TEIQIAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Friday.  February  15.  194$ 

Mr.  FEIGHAN      Mr.  Sprakc.-.  undor 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 


address  delivered  by  me  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  commemorating  the  anniversary  of 
Lithuanian  Independence: 

Normally,  my  dear  friends,  a  birthday  cele- 
bratlon  is  a  gay  and  festive  occasion.  The 
celebrant  Is  congratulated  by  his  friends  and 
feted  by  his  family  in  an  atmosphere  of  Joy 
and  congratulation  I  feel  I  can  speak  with 
authority  on  this  subject,  because  it  hap- 
pens that  my  birthday  coincides  with  the 
birthday  of  the  modern,  free  Lithuania.  1 
very  much  fear,  however,  that  the  same  can- 
,.»ot  be  said  for  the  birthday  we  are  met  here 
to  commemorate  today.  Because,  in  cele- 
brating the  twenty-eighth  anniversary  ol 
Lithuanian  independence,  we  find  that  cour- 
ageous natlcn.  which  should  be  the  trus 
celebrant  of  the  occasion,  lying  stricken  tin- 
der the  occupation  of  an  alien  power. 

It  Is  quite  understandable  to  me  that  this 

•  -iiversary  program  should  bv  overcast  with 

..  grlmmeet  and  most  foreboding  feelings. 
Tills  deep  concern.  I  am  sure,  arises  not  on.y 
from  a  realization  of  Lithuania's  present 
plight,  but  from  a  fear  of  worse  catastrophes 
to  come.  I  have  in  mind  especially  the  re- 
cent elections  conducted  throughout  the  So- 
viet Union  February  10.  The  Lithuanian 
people,  whose  Independence  is  still  recognized 
bv  the  .American  CJovernment.  were  forced  to 
V  te  '.n  tl^osp  elections  as  an  Integral  part  ol 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
full  sipniflcanre  of  the  move  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  hes  reached  the  consclousnes.^ 
of  either  the  American  people  or  their  Oov- 
ernment.  The  notorious  elections  of  the 
14th  and  I5th  of  July  1940  were  bad  news, 
but  from  reports  I  have  received,  the  present 
elections  represent  an  even  bolder  usurpa- 
tion by  Russia  of  the  rights  of  supi>o.sedly 
free  men. 

The  mere  fact  that  Russia  has  the  effron- 
tery to  Include  Lithuania  In  this  universal 
Russian  election  is  proof  positive  that  she 
considers  Lithuania  part  aod  parcel  of  the 
S-iviet  Union.  If  she  t  allowed  to  get  away 
with  this  without  official  protest  on  the  part 
nments  which  have  pledged  them- 
.  peatedlv  tn  sustain  the  rights  of  all 
peoples  to  self-determination  she  will  con- 
sider the  matter  closed  and  her  predatory 
objective  accomplished.  The  fact  that  we 
still  formally  recognize  Lithuania  as  a  nation 
will  mean  little  In  the  face  of  our  tacit  con- 
sent to  Russia's  as-  ■,  through  these 
elections  of  control  .^uanla.  This  Is 
the  stuff  that  appeasement  is  made  of  The 
nations  which  should  protest  let  things  drift 
along,  while  the  aggressor  nation  makes  one 
step  after  another  tn  pursuit  of  Its  nefarious 
ends.  If  the  United  States  still  holds  the 
position  which  was  expressed  by  our  State 
Department  in  1940.  now  is  the  time  for  it  to 
reaffirm  that  position.  On  July  23.  1940,  the 
.\c.ing  Secretary  of  State  said: 

'During  these  past  few  days  the  devlnrn 
processes  whereunder  the  political  independ- 
ence and  terrucr..U  iurr»;rUy  of  the  three 
small  Baltic  Republics — Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania— were  to  be  deliberately  annihi- 
lated by  one  of  their  more  powerful  nelgbbcrs 
have  been  rapidly  drawing  to  their  conclu- 
sion 

From  the  day  when  the  peoples  of  these 

s  first  g;;  ^dependent  and 

uc  form  .ent.  the  people 

of    tne    United    ;  watched    their 

admirable  progrt.^  ...  o^..  b^vernmeut  with 

deep  and  sympathetic  Interest. 

"The  policy  of  this  Government  is  unl- 
verstiUy  known. 

The  people  of  the  United  Sutes  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  acir. .ties,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  tue  of 
force  or  by  the  threat  of  force. 

■"They  »!■•  likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of 
Interrentlon  of  the  part  of  one  '     -. 

ever  powerful,  in  the  doneetle  . 
any  other  eovereign  sUte.  however   weak. 
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"Ti-ioae  principles  constitute  the  very 
foundations  upon  which  the  existing  rela- 
tionship between  the  21  sovereign  republics 
of  the  New  World  rests. 

"The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  American  people  that  unless  the 
doctrine  In  which  these  principles  are  In- 
herent once  again  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice, 
and  of  law— In  other  words,  thlp  basis  of 
modern  civilization  Itself — cannot  be  pre- 
served." 

If.  in  the  words  of  the  State  Department. 

the   United   Slates    "continues    to   stand    by 

'these   principles"  then   we  should   raUe  our 

voices  at  this  time  when  they  are  so  obviously 

being  contravened. 

In  his  Navy  day  speech  of  last  October  27. 
President  Truman  voiced  the  same  general 
principles— these  particularly  apply  to  the 
case  of  Lithuania 

•V.'e  believe  in  the  eventual  return  of 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  to  all 
peoples  who  have  been  deprived  of  them 
by  force. 

"We  shall  approve  no  territorial  changes 
In  any  friendly  part  of  the  world  unless  they 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  ol 
the  people  concerned. 

"We  believe  that  all  peoples  who  are  pre- 
pared for  self-government  bhould  be  permit- 
ted to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment by  their  own  freely  expressed  choice, 
without  Interference  from  any  foreign  source. 
That  Is  true  in  Europe.  In  Asia,  in  Africa,  as 
well  as  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  shall  refuse  to  recognize  any  govern- 
ment imposed  upon  any  nation  by  the  force 
of  any  foreign  power.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  impossible  to  prevent  forceful  Imposition 
of  such  a  government.  But  the  United 
States  will  not  recognize  any  such  govern- 
ment." 

The  Issue  raised  by  the  Russians'  high- 
handed actions  in  the  matter  of  the  recent 
elections  challenges  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica. Either  we  mean  what  we  say  In  these 
high-sounding  expressions  of  principle,  or 
we  do  not.  When  a  concrete  problem  such 
as  this  arises,  we  must  speak  out  or  prove 
faithless  to  the  peoples  we  have  encouraged 
by  stating  them.  In  view  of  the  situation 
arising  out  of  these  elections.  I  say  that  our 
Government  should  immediately  reaffirm  and 
reiterate  Its  recognition  of  Lithuania  as  a 
free  and  Independent  nation.  Only  thus  can 
we  keep  the  record  clear  and  our  consciences 
at  rest  in  the  fact  of  this  new  form  of  ag- 
gression. Only  thus  can  we  prove  to  the 
freedom -loving  people  of  Llthulanla  that  we 
are  neither  Insensible  to  their  plight  nor 
Ignorant  of  the  significance  of  recent  Soviet 
actions. 

In    the    issue    of    the    national    Catholic 
weekly  America  for  this  very  date— February 
16—1  have  Just  been  reading  a  magnificent 
article  entitled  "Lithuania  Can  Only  Dream" 
by  Peter  P.  Cinlkas.    The  story  of  Lithuania's 
predicament  and  the  courage  of  her  people 
In    the    midst    of    Soviet   oppression    is   one 
which  should  stir  the  hearts  of  every  Lithu- 
anian.    I  want  to  quote  some  of  its  revela- 
tions as  a  basis  for  my  second  argument: 
••Just  lately.  Vytautas  Arunas.  special  cor- 
respondent of  Draugas.  Lithuanian  Catholic 
dally  of  Chicago,  reported  frantic  calls  from 
the  secret  radio  of  the  underground  of  Lithu- 
ania, begging  for  help  and  assuring  the  out- 
side world  that  the  war  is  still  being  waged 
for  Independence.     Further,  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  some  60.000  partisans,  or  guer- 
rillas, are  still  hiding  out  in  the  dense  forests 
of   Lithuania,   harassing   the   Soviet   Armies 
which  police  the  Rtisslan-CKcupled  territories. 
"Many  reports  of  new  deportations  to  the 
various  sections  of  Russia  are  still  coming 
In.    The    clean-up    before    the    elections    la 
getting  underway,  and  all  the  more  Influen- 


tial citizens  will  be  gone  from  their  unhappy 
country  before  the  February  elections. 

"According  to  reports  coming  out  of 
Lithuania's  underground,  the  guerrillas, 
people  in  the  ci,tles  and  on  farms,  and  the 
refugees  In  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
are  even  hoping  for  a  war,  or  something  as 
drastic,  to  bring  them  into  open  conflict 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  hope  that  this 
may   bring   them    Independence." 

The  passages  I  have  quoted  establish  one 
fact  clearly— there  is  fighting  going  on  in 
Lithuania,  more  fighting  perhaps  than  in 
Indonesia. 

Mr.  Manuilsky.  the  Ukrainian  delegate  at 
the  United  Nations  Conference  in  London, 
demanded,  until  he  was  voted  down  on  Feb- 
ruary 13,  that  a  United  Nations  commission 
be  sent  Into  Indonesia  to  report  on  the  situa- 
tion there  and  the  use  by  the  British  and 
the  Dutch  of  troops  to  put  down  the  native 
movement  for  Independence.  Mr.  Manuilsky, 
it  is  generally  agreed,  was  acting  as  the 
mouthpiece  for  Mr.  Vishinsky.  In  this  case 
I  believe  the  Communists  overreached  them- 
selves. Only  a  blind  man  could  fall  to  see 
the  similarity  between  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  Baltic  states  and  what  they  claim  the 
British  and  Dutch  are  doing  In  Indonesia. 
Mr.  Manuilsky  demanded  that  a  commission 
investisate  the  Indonesian  situation  because 
he  claimed  it  was  a  threat  to  world  peace 
and  the  United  Nations  Organization  is  sup- 
posed to  Investigate  all  threats  to  world 
peace. 

Now  I  submit  that  the  situation  in  Lithu- 
ania where  60,000  guerrillas  are  in  open  re- 
sistance to  the  occupying  army  is  Just  as  great 
a  threat  to  the  peace.  If.  according  to  Mr. 
Manuilsky.  there  was  reason  for  sending  a 
United  Nations  Organization  commission  to 
Indonesia,  there  is  even  more  reason  right  at 
the  present  time  for  sending  one  into  Lithu- 
ania. I.  therefore,  recommend  that  the 
United  Nations  Organization  be  urged  to  ap- 
point a  commission  which  shall  Investigate, 
without  delay,  the  turbulent  conditions  in 
Lithuania  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
constitute  a  threat  to  world  peace. 

On  October  15,  1940,  soon  after  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Lithuania  (the  first  occupa- 
tion, I  mean)  President  Roosevelt  addressed 
these  words  to  a  Lithuanian-American  dele- 
gation which  went  to  him  in  Washington: 
"It  Is  stated  that  Lithuania  has  lost  her 
Independence.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  so. 
Lithuania  has  not  lost  her  independence; 
Lithuania's  independence  has  only  tempo- 
rarily been  put  aside.  Time  will  come  and 
Lithuania  will  be  free  again.  This  will 
happen  much  sooner  than  you  may  expect." 
Roosevelt's  prophecy,  however,  will  not 
come  true,  if  our  Government  drifts  and  de- 
lays in  its  policy  with  regard  to  Lithuania. 
We  need  affirmative  action,  now,  to  make  his 
words  come  true. 

I  was  Inspired  when  I  read  In  the  article 
in  America  which  I  have  quoted,  these  his- 
toric words  which  the  Archbishop  of  Kaunas 
addressed  to  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
world : 

"We  solemnly  declare  before  God  Almighty 
and  our  Saviour.  His  Son.  that  the  Lithuan- 
ians are  firmly  decided  to  recover  their  na- 
tional and  political  independence  and  to  re- 
create a  real  free  state.  Lithuanians  will 
never  consent  to  become  the  Russian  colony 
against  which  they  struggled  in  the  past 
centuries  in  order  to  maintain  their 
existence,  culture,  and  Catholic  faith.  This 
Is  why  every  Lithuanian  rebels  against  any 
and  all  suggestions  that  he  undergo  the 
atrocious  yoke  of  atheistic  Soviet  com- 
munism." 

Our  Government  has,  up  to  now,  by  re- 
fusing to  withdraw  Its  recognition,  aided 
this  determination,  at  least  negatively.  It 
is  time  now  to  take  positive  steps  to  help 
Lithuania  recreate  a  real  free  state. 
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OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  Febuary  16.  1946: 

TRUMAN'S     NEW    WAGE-PRICE    POLICY 

It  is  almost  exactly  6  months  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  announced  a  wage-price  policy 
in  which  6  months'  time  was  an  essential 
element.  That  policy  failed  completely,  and 
Its  failure  has  been  a  national  disaster. 

Now  there  is  a  new  policy.  In  which  the 
Government  will  attempt  to  hold  a  new  line 
on  wages  and  prices.  The  wage  line  is  sup- 
posed to  be  18  percent.  The  price  line  is 
not  definite,  but  the  measure  is  to  be  a  price 
whidh  would  insure  to  Industry  Its  1936-39 
level  of  profits. 

President  Truman  has  apparently  aban- 
doned hope  of  regulating  wages  through  fact- 
finding boards.  He  makes  no  reference  what- 
ever to  that  expedient,  though  it  was  re- 
cently the  subject  of  an  urgent  message  to 
Congress. 

One  weakness  of  that  plan  was  that  the 
boards  would  be  operating  Independently 
with  no  responsibility  for  a  general  policy — 
with  no  specific  line  to  reach  or  maintain. 

Now  he  reverts  to  the  principle  that  wages 
must  be  held  in  line  If  prices  are  to  be  held 
even  to  the  new  line.  This,  of  course,  Is  true. 
The  question  is  whether  as  prices  rise  to 
the  new  level  they  will  not  drive  wages  to  a 
still  higher  level  and  so  on  over  and  over 
again. 

The  War  Labor  Board  held  prices  In  line 
during  the  war.  The  National  Wage  Stabili- 
zation Board  is  the  instrument  which,  under 
the  President's  directive,  is  relied  on  pri- 
marily to  hold  them  now. 

Having  been  whipped  on  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  6  months  to  seek  higher  wages 
with  no  specific  limit,  will  labor  accept  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  board  now?  All  this  time 
it  has  been  in  nominal  existence,  without 
publicity,  without  functions,  without  pres- 
tige or  authority.  Can  all  those  essential 
attributes  be  conferred  upon  it  now? 

Even  so,  Its  Jurisdiction  is  not  entirely 
clear.  It  Is  subject  to  definition  by  the 
Stabilization  Administrator,  Chester  Bowles, 
the  former  OPA  chief. 

Mr.  Bowies'  own  authority  and  Jurisdiction 
are  not  entirely  clear,  still  being  In  some 
measure  subordinate  to  Reconversion  Di- 
rector Snyder,  who  does  not  share  all  his 
views. 

We  hope  that  the  new  plan  works. 
Wages  and  prices  ought  to  be  stabilized, 
and  if  either  Is  stabilized,  both  must  be. 

To  stabilize  both  wages  and  prices  is  a 
tremendous  administrative  task.  It  could 
bog  down  completely  In  paper  work,  hear- 
ings, rehearings  and  appeals. 

Superhuman  diligence  and  skill  may  make 
the  program  work.  If  the  task  proves  be- 
yond their  capacity,  or  any  capacity,  we  may 
have  to  throw  all  the  controls  away  and  le'J 
these  adjustments  work  themselves  out  in 
the  market.  This  would  be  dangerous,  and 
for  a  while,  at  least,  expensive.  But  stagna- 
tion would  be  still  more  dangerous. 
Abundant  production,  as  President  Truman 
truly  said,  must  be  achieved  if  we  are  to  be 
saved. 
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Bon.  WILLIAM  c.  stigler 

or   CKUIHOMA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATrVTSS 
Monday.  February  18,  1946 
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STIGLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
hearing  con.sidciable  discussion  concem- 
hc  admi  ^ion  of  the  Territory  of 
!i  as  the  forty-ninth  State  in  our 
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hort  time  back  a  .subcommittee"  from 
louse  Territories  Commit'  'rd 

awailan  Islands  for  the  p...^.,.c  of 
whether  or  not  the  islands 
ready  for  -  d. 

Recently.  I  rec  ,.  i  letter  from  a  very 
young  friend  of  mine,  who  l.s  one  of 
onstituents  an'  is  a  seaman, 

id  clas.^:.  now  .s:  J  at  Honolulu, 

i.s  friend  of  mine  urges  immediate 
hood.     He  writes  a  very  convincini? 
r  why  this  should  be  done.    Hi.s  re- 
are  so  interesting  I   include  his 
under  leave  Rjven  me  to  extend  my 
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A  GI's  Tribute  to  Hawrmli 


you 


ot  tier 


natter  of  considerable  importance  has 
broU|{ht  to  my  atceutiou.     It  concerns 
proposed    resolution    adopted    by    the 
n  Bar  Ass<x;latton  and  several  other 
tlons  of  the  Territory  relating  as  to 
tua  of  the  Territory, 
resolution  proposes  to  pramit  to  the 
f  ihe  United  States  nn  honest  and 
-tquest  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
mltted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
this  time  I  am  In  the  H.iwaiian  Islands 
vave  had  considerable   time  to  observe 
It  Is  of  Diy  c  pinion  t.^at  the  Islands 
be  admltied   Into   the   Union      It   la 
mere  fact  that  the  natural    beauty 
I  psources  more  than  justify  admittance, 
know,  the  people  of  the  Islands  were 
l4nooant  victims  of  the  attack  made  by 
J  ipancse  that  was  meant  to  totally  de- 
the  Pactttc  fleet  on  December  7.  1941. 
FJeople  roM  up  ui  great  magnitude  as  did 
freedom-lovinft  paopl—  to  destroy 
lon.-^ter  that  threatened  to  enpr^tlf   the 
In  slarery      Their  r^rtyrri  In  Italy  pmvps 
a  shadow  of  a  ''  lat  they  sacri- 

the  Uvea  ot  the  i   ones  fighting 

side  of  0(xl  and  America 
went  to  work,  and  worked      I  under- 
that  strikes  here  stayed  at  the  low  level 
■n  milllonihs  of  1  percent,  the  lowest, 
m    all    the    world.     S.ime    of    them 
on   Government   projects  and   many 
t  them  worked  m  the  fields  pr^xluclng 
md  food  Is  ammunition 
people  of  the  Islands  are  very  much 
Most  of  them  went  to  American 
We  and  they  pledge  allegiance  to 
flag  and  they  love  democracy.    Tbey 
aore  than  proven  theU-  faith  In  Amer- 
dying  for  it.     What  more  could  any 
do  than  to  give   their  lives  for  the 
1  Aaala  of  democracy 

najoiity  of  the  people  here  faeor 

and  they  have  undoubtedly  earned 

greater  thing  couJd  the  Conerefls 

the  people  here  than  to  make  them 

tkaena  of  the  United  States.     It  would 

I  Teat  asset  to  both  the  United  States 

Territory  to  gift  the  Islands  with 


same  : 


t  je 


IS  not  be  ungrateful  for  what  they  have 
Let  US  act  m  their  favor. 


OPA  Prices— Scarcity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

cr  Mic:.ic.*N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KCREoE-NTATTVio 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowin'.:  IS  a  typir-'  ''  "fr  from  a  business- 
man sent  to  Cc  r.en: 

M.  E  Ciow  (  o  . 

Elkhart.  Ind  .  F^b-uury  14   1949. 
Representative  CLamr  E.  IIorr.«AW, 
Huust  of  Represc  ■' 

\.  -on   D  C 

DtAE    .\'  >  , 

a  »ra"e  : 

u.  be    in  at- 

t     _.  -.    ailnnal  tr. ,.   „  f ::i:»n. 

and  then.  If  you  can.  su(;gest  how  you  are 
going  to  get  homes  for  GI  J<ie^  f.nder  Bowies' 
and  Wyatt  s  price  control.     Why   should  an 
ex-grocer  J  man    and    an    ex -coffee    nv     " 
hold    executive     p06U;ans     In     the     : 
Branch  of  OPA?    The  sriMin  -i;r  ■  ffered  t; 
stablLzers.  iheorr  t*.  aiici  emu.  in:»t.s  .-U' ^ 
subsidies,   tut    we   all    kiuw    that   for   every 
dollar   foin';   into  W.i  n  •  v-  ..u    we  cant   v>' 
over  50  cents  back     t^  are  a  snare 

a  delusion  handed  {>>   lur  .\aietican  pubi  • 
It  would  cost  the  public  much  less  tn  pay  the 
necessary  pi  1' '  rather  than 

a  visionary    ;  Ycti    are 

offered  the  sugg< . 
be  removed  as  so« 

and  this  will  never  happen  under  the  present 
regulated  economy.    This  country  is  still  op- 
erating under  wartime  conuols.  althcush  the 
war  was  over  last  August.     A: 
grass  and  other  Government 
to  keep  us  under  the  : 
Are  you  afraid  of  un 

competitive  price?  A^pureiuly  the  President 
and  Mr  Bowles  a:e.  Who  is  continuing  the 
steel  strike?  Not  labor,  not  management,  but 
a  little  group  of  men  with  almost  us  much 
power  as  Stalin  are  hamstringing  the  indus- 
try of  thl.s  country  and  CouKreas  cvidetitly  is 
sitting  Idly  by  seeing  it  happen  I  spent  over 
3  years  in  the  Navy  doing  my  bit  and  this  Is 
what  I  come  home  to. 

OPA  puljlicity  tells  me:  -OPA  has  held  the 
Ijne.  •  Is  the  OPA  doing  h  , .  /i  i.  b?  Al- 
thouKh  waf.es  are  advaniin/  •  ,.  yet— 

It  has  kept  tl»e  price  of  a<^>,.-,  uyJ^t,tx.  Re- 
sult,  no  doors. 

It  has  kept  the  price  of  lumber  down. 
Result.  DO  lumber. 

It  has  kept  the  price  of  plaster  lath  down. 
Result,  no  lath 

It  has  kept  the  price  of  glass  down.  Re- 
sult, no  glass. 

It  has  kept  the  price  of  plywood  down. 
Re>ult.  no  plywood. 

It  has  kept  the  price  of  corrugated  iron  and 
steel  Items  down.     Result,  en  stock. 

It  has  kept  the  pr!ce  of  Hearing,  siding,  and 
bundled  lumber  down,  even  t>elow  rough 
prices      Re.sult.  no  stock. 

It  has  kept  the  price  of  butter  down  Re- 
sult, no  butter 

It  h.Ts  kfpt  the  price  of  nylon  hose  down. 
Result,  no  hose. 

It  has  kept  the  price  of  mens  shirts  dtwn. 
Result,  no  shirts. 

I  would  rather  pay  0  cents  more  for  a 
pound  of  butter  than  go  without  You  are 
sheddinj-  tears  over  the  lack  of  homes  for 
GI  Joe  With  the  steel  sti.ke  how  do  you 
expect  to  even  get  nails  for  the  house?  Bu- 
reaucratic publicity  tells  us  of  the  need  for 
prompt  Government  action  to  solve  the  hous- 
ing shortage  If  we  will  abolish  Impractical. 
Ill-conceived  bureaucratic  restrictions,  indus- 
try quickly  can  give  us  the  proper  action 
f — maximum    production    of    build- 


ing materials  and  the  rc-ruitment  cf  build- 
er* to  fabricate  them.     Mo6t  cf  our  strikes 
today  are  basically  catucd  by  price  control 
.or  bure..ucratic  regulations. 

On  January  15  a  f  FA  news  release  <tHted 
that  80  percent  cf  the  southern  pir.e  lumber 
I  I    was    going    black    inaiket.     Tli.se 

i  V  Concerned  with  the  lumber  l 

ne.«a  leii  that  this  was  a  fair  if  < 
estimate  This  means  that  ted..;, 
ing  to  take  a  chance  are  shippin<;  lumtkr  at 

black  '"•^''•'  '" which  the  h<jm«)  builder 

Is  u.  >  pay  while  production 

will  remain  i   »   D«c.iU*e  relatively  Itw  mdls 
will     take    thi»    clM*nc*      H<  wev«  r      it     OPA 
would    recoj; 
their  pr;ce^  '       :  . 

eiit  m\M\  black-niar^et  proauction  we  W'  ..    i 

in^"^"'!' aeiy  see  the  i}eginning  i>t  trementi   ij» 

•■  production  which  would  go  far  to 

'    ...---     ^;inj,     1^    denying 

Li. til   ae  Kjve  de- 

mand free  rem   •  km 

tack  tn  full  production  and  iree  compfti- 
Ti  n  H:i\e  you  ever  conside;rd  that  the 
1  'urers    and     businessmen     ol     this 

;y  know  a  great  deal  rr    -       ^    r       . 
their  business  than  the  i 

■:     \V  .,  .       ■   ,     • 

vi'i    •     t:..t    r.tu<unK    waees    has    raised 
\\;-.v    c  irr.ouflage   price   control    with 
files?     Let  us  see  the  ncrtial  cost  of  the 
!.■  u-.e  and  not  hide  the  facts  from  the  public 
with    public    money      Do    awav    with    price 
<  lid  you  won't  need  subsidies  to  get 

i  n 

Maybe  you  don't  like  this  letter,  neither 
do  I  like  whnt  I  have  come  home  to  Are 
you  willing  to  ston  and  think  and  reason? 
If  you  dont  we  will  wake  up  some  morning 
to  find  that  the  economv  of  this  cruntrv 
he-i    '  I  there  won't  b« 

mon. 

Moat  sincerely. 

M^sTiN  E   Cacw   Jr, 


Projreu  of  the  Motion-Picture  li;da$try 
EXTENSION  OP  RLM..RKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPUJii'L.NTA'nVE3 

Monday.  February  IS.  1946 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  lol- 
louing  letter: 

CoN«aas  or  thx  Uj*Tno  Srina, 

HoPsK  or  RxpRiss.NTAnw«. 
Washington.  D   C  .  Ftbruary  xa.  1946. 
Col.VM»l^  PicTuaas  Coae. 

New  York.  S.  Y. 
Gkntlkmcn:   When   I   was  a  small   boy  : 
remember  very  well  being  taken  to  see  ih<j 
early  moving  pictures  which  were   then  re* 
garded  as  more  or  leai>  of  a  toy. 

Still  later,  when  my  father  was  in  Con- 
gress 1  was  irtvUeved  to  attend  some  oi  the 
earlicM  performances  where  pictures  and 
sound  were  combined  usually  with  very  weird 
resulu. 

Through  subsequent  years  1  have  watched 
the  progrcaa  of  thu  Infant  indu>try  to  the 
point  where  it  has  become  an  industrial 
and  business  giant  contributing  mightily  to 
our  country's  prosperity  and  providing 
countleas  Jobs  for  skilled  Americans. 

This  progress  is  a  tribute  to  the  perre- 
verance  of  the  early  pioneers  such  as  Harr) 
Cohn  and  Jack  Cohn.  heads  of  Columbiii 
Pictures,  who  oTercan.e  great  odds,  and  tc 
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the  vision,  energy,  and  business  judgment  of 
tli?lr  successors. 

It  Is  hard  to  Imagine  what  our  communi- 
ties would  be  like  today  without  the  motion 
picture  and  Its  almost  equally  hard  to  see 
hrw  grcht  projects  of  public  education,  cam- 
paigns for  charity,  and  similar  efforts  on  a 
national  scale  could  succeed  without  the  help 
so  generously  and  cheerfully  given  by  the 
motion  picture  companies  such  as  Columbia 
Pictures  and  the  others,  and  the  people  who 
work  for  them  m  various  ways. 

I    wish    for   Columbia   Pictures   Corp.,   an 

outstanding  member  of  this  great  family,  in 

the   year  of   Its  twenty-flfth   anniversary  of 

progress,  continued  and  even  greater  success. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A   W.  Bennet. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  StILLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing the  most  important  changes  made  in 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1944 — popularly  knov^Ti  as  the  GI  bill  of 
rights— as  amended  by  Congress  and 
sicncd  by  the  President,  December  28, 
1945.  These  changes  will  serve  to  bring 
up  to  date  House  Document  No.  134, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session, 
titled  "Handbook  for  Servicemen  and 
Servicewomen  of  World  War  II  and  Their 
Dependents,  Including  Rights  and  Bene- 
fits of  Veterans  of  World  War  I  and  Their 
Dependents,"  which  has  proven  so  valu- 
able: 

Amendments  to  Handbook  for  Servicemen 
AND  Servicewomen  of  World  War  II  and 
Their  Dependents,  Incltjding  Rights  and 
BENErrrs  of  Veteeans  of  World  War  I  ano 
Their  Dependents 

education  and  training 
Extension  of  time 
The  time  during  which  a  course  may  be 
Initiated  is  extended  from  2  to  4  years  after 
discharge  or  end  of  the  war.  whichever  is 
later,  and  the  time  limit  for  completing  the 
course  Is  raised  from  7  to  9  years  after  end  of 
the  war. 

Age  limit  removed 

Any  eligible  veteran  now  may  receive  1  year 
of  education  or  training,  plus  additional 
education  (up  to  a  maximum  of  4  years), 
for  total  length  of  active  service.  He  need 
not  have  been  under  25  years  when  he  en- 
tered service,  nor  need  he  show  that  his  edu- 
cation waa  interrupted  by  war  service. 

S?iort  intensive  courses 
Courses  are  no  longer  limited  to  a  cost 
of  $500  for  an  ordinary  school  year.  Short 
intensive  courses  may  be  undertaken  and 
the  additional  cost  prorated  against  the 
period  of  eligibility  to  which  the  veteran 
is  entitled  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  school 
year.  No  such  short  course  may  cost  more 
than  1500. 

Correspondence  courses 

A  veteran  may  apply  to  take  a  corre- 
spondence course  under  the  new  provisions, 
but  he  is  entitled  to  no  subsistence  allow- 
ance. One-fourth  of  the  elapsed  time  used 
In  pursuing  such  a  course  Is  charged  against 
the   veteran's    period   of    eligibility.     Total 


amount  payable  for  correspondence  courses 
for  any  veteran  Is  limited  to  f  500. 

Subsistence   allowance   increased 
Monthly    subsistence    allowances    are    in- 
creased from  $50  to  $65  for  veterans  without 
dependents,  and  from  $75  to  $90  for  veterans 
with  dependents. 

VOCATIONAL    RtHABILITATION    OF    DISABLED 
VETERANS 

Extension  of  time 
Vocational  training  under  Public  Law  16. 
involving  more  than  4  years  of  training,  may 
be  Ijegun  by  a  disabled  veteran,  subject  to 
VA  approval,  and  the  time  for  completing 
such  training  is  extended  from  6  to  9  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Subsistence  allowance  increased 
Disabled  veterans  now  will  receive  a  mini- 
mum of  $105  per  month  without  depend- 
enu.  $115  with  a  dependent,  plus  $10  for  the 
first  child,  $7  for  each  additional  child,  and 
$15  for  any  dependent  parent.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  over  previous  allowances. 
If  the  veteran  Is  receiving  a  lesser  pension, 
he  will  receive  the  alxave  amounts  while  he 
Is  in  training  status.  In  no  event  will  his 
pension  be  reduced  by  entering  training. 

GUARANTY  OF  HOME,  FARM,  AND  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Guaranty  is  automatic 

These  loans  may  now  t>e  made  by  any  lend- 
ing agency  which  is  subject  to  examination 
and  supervision  by  a  Government  agency, 
and  restrictions  of  certain  Federal  laws  are 
removed.  A  loan  becomes  automatically 
guaranteed  If  the  lending  agency  and  the 
veteran  close  the  deal,  the  terms  being  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  The 
only  other  requirement  Is  that  the  cost  does 
not  exceed  the  appraisal  made  by  a  VA-desig- 
nated  appraiser.  Loans  made  by  Individual 
lenders  (not  falling  In  the  class  of  approved 
Institutions  Indicated  above)  must  obtain 
prior  approval  by  VA  in  order  for  the  loan 
to  be  guaranteed. 

Amount  of  real  estate  loan  guaranty  increased 

Any  loan  on  real  estate  may  be  guaranteed 
up  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of  $4,000  of  the 
loan,  as  compared  with  a  12.000  limit  under 
previous  law.  The  Government  guaranty  re- 
mains 50  percent  of  the  total  loan  up  to  the 
maximum  amount.  The  business  loan  guar- 
anty limit  remains  at  $2,000,  or  50  percent. 

Amortization  limit  extended 

Real-estate  loans  may  be  amortized  over  a 
period  up  to  25  years,  and  farm  realty  loans 
up  to  40  years.  Maturity  on  non-real-estate 
loans  may  not  exceed  10  years. 

Purchase  of  lots 

Proceeds  of  a  loan  may  be  used  to  purchase 
a  lot  In  connection  with  home  construction. 

Normal  value  out 

Phraseology  of  the  previous  law  Is  changed 
from  "reasonable  normal  value"  to  "reason- 
able value"  in  connection  with  appraisals  of 
property  upon  which  a  guaranteed  loan  is 
sought. 

L^an  pxirposes  broadened 

Provisions  of  the  act  are  liberalized  so  that 
loans  may  be  made  for  all  ordinary  farming 
purposes,  for  any  normal  business  enter- 
prise, and  so  that  existing  indebtedness  In 
default  may  be  refinanced  in  connection  with 
all   types  of  eligible   loans. 

MISCELLANEOUS     PROVISIONS 

No  deduction  from  future  bonus 

Tliat  portion  of  the  law  (sec.  1505)  which 
provided  that  any  financial  benefits  received 
under  the  act  would  be  deducted  from  any 
future   bonus  authorized,   Is  repealed. 

United  States  veterans  in  allied  service  now 
eligible 
Anyone  who  served  in  the  active  military 
or  naval  service  of  an  allied  government  and 


was  a  United  States  citizen  when  entering 
such  service  is  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the 
act  and  of  Public  Law  16  (78th  Cong.).  He 
must,  however,  be  a  United  States  resident  at 
the  time  claim  is  filed,  and  must  not  be  re- 
ceiving similar  benefits  from  another  na- 
tion. 

Persons  on  terminal  leave 
Educational  and  loan  guaranty  provisions 
of  the  act,  and  vocational  rehabilitation 
under  Public  Law  16,  are  extended  to  persons 
on  terminal  leave  or  who  are  Ijeing  hospital- 
ized pending  final  discharge.  No  subsistence 
allowance  may  be  claimed,  however,  by  per- 
sons talcing  education  or  training  under  the 
act  or  under  Public  Law  16.  This  section  is 
made  retroactive  to  June  22,  1944,  when  the 
original  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  be- 
came law. 

Artificial  limbs 

Provision  Is  made  to  Insure  ample  au- 
thority for  VA  to  procure  prosthetic  appli- 
ances for  veterans  and  instruct  them  in  the 
use  of  such  appliances.  Including  pasrment  of 
any  expenses  involved  in  the  veteran's  travel- 
ing to  and  from  the  center  where  the  appli- 
ance is  fitted  and  training  given  In  its  use. 

Office  space  for  service  organizations 
VA  is  authorized  to  provide  office  space,  If 
available,  to  paid,  full-time  representatives 
of  recognized  veterans'  organizations. 

Veterans'  Administration  procurement  of 
space 

The  act  makes  permanent  VA's  authority 
to  procure  necessary  space  for  administra- 
tive, clinical,  medical,  and  out-patient  treat- 
ment ptirposes  by  lease,  purchase,  construc- 
tion, condemnation,  or  declaration  of  talcing^ 
This  authority  previously  was  limited  to  6 
months  after  end  of  the  war.    . 

PROV^SIONS  NOT  CHANGED 

Major  provisions  of  the  law  which  remain 
unchanged  are: 

Eligibility  requirements 

A  veteran  must  have,  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  present  war.  He  must  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable  after  active  service  of  90 
days  or  more  or  because  of  an  injury  or  dis- 
ability Incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

Hospitalization  program 
VA  is  authorized  and  directed  to  expedite 
additional  hospital  construction,  and  to 
establish  all  necessary  administrative  offices 
to  make  veterans*  benefits  more  readily 
available. 

Review  of  discharge 

Ample  provision  Is  made  for  review  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  of  unsatisfactory 
discharge  from  service.  A  new  amendment, 
of  minor  importance,  is  designed  to  clarify 
ti*s  intent  of  the  law. 

Job  assistance 

All  previous  regulations  relating  to  Gov- 
ernment assistance  in  helping  veterans  ob- 
tain employment  are  continued.  The 
United  States  Employment  Service  and  the 
Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  are  di- 
rected to  cooperate  in  seeing  that  all  veter- 
ans, able  and  willing  to  work,  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

Readjustment  allowance 

Unemployed  veterans  who  register  with  an 
office  of  the  United  States  Employment  Serv- 
ice are  entitled  to  a  readjustment  allowance 
of  $20  per  week  while  unemployed.  An  eli- 
gible veteran  may  receive  such  payments  up 
to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  depending  on  length 
of  service.  Self-employed  veterans  with  net 
earnings  of  less  than  $100  per  month  may 
receive  an  allowance  amounting  to  the  dif- 
ference between  net  earnings  and  $100  in  any 
month,  up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  also  de- 
pending on  length  of  eervice. 
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wiiEsz  TO  ajplt  rem  txvama 

P^oatbetic  appliances:  Any  VA  hoepital  or 

a  oOke. 
i^lueatlon  and  training:   Any  VA  regional 
or  at  the  ??  ■•  )U  wmh  to  attend. 

Vocational  rel.  .on:   Any  VA  regional 
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L  MD  guaranty:  Any  eligible  lending  Instl- 
tut  on  aa  outlined  above.  If  negotiating  with 
•  p  Ivate  lender,  any  VA  regional  office. 

F  evlew  of  discharije:  The  War  Department 
or  he  Navy  Department,  whichever  was  your 
bra  irh  of  service. 

J  b  .t^slstance:  Neare5t  office  of  United 
8t.i.es  Employment  Service. 

Feadjustmeut  allowance:  Register  at  near- 
est office  of  United  States  Employment 
8cr  ;ce. 


Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18.  1946 
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Mr.   ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 

Speaker,  as  the  Committee  on  Labor 

con.siders  the  question  of  the  Pair 

Standards  Act.  I  feel  it  fitting  that 

lould  introduce  l>efore  the  Congress 

U-written  letter  from  the  Farmers 

r$in  Dealers  A.ssociation  of  Pargo.  N. 

signed  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Conaway  as 

ary.  who  writes  from  a  long  record 

Experience  on  important  aspects  which 

confront  thi.s  committee  as  it  delib- 

es  on  legislation.     It  Is  my  sincere 

that  every  Member  of  Congress  will 

this  important  letter: 

FaaKccas  Grain  Dealitiis  AssociA-noTf . 

or  NotTH  Dakota. 
Fargo.  N.  Dak..  February  12.  194S. 
HoH.  Charles  R.  Robertson. 

se  O^ce  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Concifssman:  Referring  to  my  letter 
recent  dale  concerning  the  Inclusion  of 
try  gram  elevator  employees  in  the  Fair 
Standards    Act    and    further    supple- 
ting  that  letter  with  Information  to  you 
h  you  may  file  with  the  committee  at 
discretion,  I  enclose  a  statement  to  be 
with  the  committee  as  an  expression  oX 
ilews  coocermng  pending  lepLslation  and 
other  that  may  have  a  like  import.    You 
read  this  over  and  If  It  will  be  of  any 
( fit  to  the  committee  in  their  deUbera- 
they  may  use  It  aa  they  see  fit. 
are  definitely  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
iide    acricultural     Libor     (this    Includes 
employed  by  country  warehouses)    in 
legislation  that  would  have  a  tendency 
lifduatrlalize  the  whole  labor  set-up.    Tha 
and  his  country  warehouseman  have 
gh  troubles  of  their  own  without  com- 
liCcx  the  domination  of  some  a.-rvgaut, 

onftble.  and  demanding  labor  leader, 
y  successful  attempt  to  draw  Into  the 
ibor  orr  a^d 

<yees  wi^.  bact 

l4bor   In   these   United   Sfpt^-s.     We   have 
es  of  this  all  around  u^;.    We  note  the 
ines  this  morning  that  the  great  city  of 
York  has  decided  to  clcse  all  business 
and  places  of  amusement  because  of 
workers"  strike  that  has  tied  up  fuel 
es  as  well  as  food  supplies 
cannot  alTcrd  to  place  the  trtiole  crun- 
the  mercy  of  seme  labor  leader.     This 
be    obvious    to    everyone,    especial 'y 
ntative^     In     Congress,    and    sh(  u:d 
mak^  it  impel attve  that  laws  be  passed  pull- 
ing tfie  fangs  of  labor  leaders. 


rt'  A, 


n  pit 
CI 


We  have  finished  a  war  of  defense  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  We 
must  now  take  immediate  steps  to  foreclose 
the  possiblUties  of  an  industrial  war  within 
our  borders. 

We  are  coming  closer  and  closer  to  the 
brink  of  destruction  in  our  atr.  ■■    Iron 

out  the  difficulties  of  the  comn.  We 

have  brought  the  worker  up  to  a  point  where 
he  is  not  willing  to  recognize  any  act  of  his 
or  hers  as  a  contribution  to  his  or  her  own  de- 
linquency. Politicians,  hope  you  are  not  in- 
cluded, have  catered  to  the  whims  and  desires 
of  the  common  man  to  a  point  where  he  ex- 
pects social  security  without  any  payment  of 
the  premium  that  goes  with  it. 

Use  this  information  in  any  way  that  you 
see  fit — It   Is  but  an  expression  of  one  who 
lives  in  the  great  Northwest 
Sincerely, 

C    H    CONAWAT. 

Secretary. 


OPA  Hot  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


IT 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MKHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  IS.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
OPA  shall  be  continued  beyond  June  next 
Is  an  issue  that  is  givmg  many  Congress- 
men headaches.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  throughout  the  country  millions  of 
consumers  who,  listening  to  or  reading 
Bowles'  propaganda,  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  but  for  OPA  the  prices  of  the 
thinE;s  they  buy  would  have  skyrocketed 
far  more  than  they  have. 

A.S  an  example,  this  morning  there 
came  to  my  dosk  a  letter  from  which  I 
quote  these  excerpts: 

We  are  of  oppaslte  political  faitlis  and  your 
Ideas  and  mine  dont  Jibe  nohow.     •     •     • 
However.  In  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  In  this 
country  today  and  in  the  world,  frankly.  I  am. 
losing  sleep  nights. 

Then  this: 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  continuance  of  the  OPA.  It  has  meant 
in  the  war  years  that  a  little  guy  like  me.  on 
a  fixed  Income,  has  been  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  his  Timily  wlihln  a  reasonable  budget. 

That  is  r.  typical  exr  n  of  Ih^  be- 

lief  of   millions   of   <  •,  rs.     Then, 

there  are  others — workcis  in  factories! 
producing  essentials  for  consun:crs; 
owners  and  operators  of  factories,  and 
some  of  u.s — and  I  am  one — who,  after 
listening  to  complaints  about  OPA  regu- 
lations and  the  way  they  work  out.  and 
to  Che.<.tcr  Bowles  pci  .  and  many 

of  his  to.D-flight  men  i;  ^er  to  these 

complaints,  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  OPA  regulations  have  created  a 
scarcity  of  e.^^.^ential  merchandl.'-e  which 
millions  of  purchasers  with  the  money  in 
their  pocketv,  stand  ready  to  buy;  a 
scarcity  wluch  has  caased  inflation. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  who.  having 
watched  prices  .«:oar— butter  is  now  cost- 
ing seventy-odd  cent.*:— fifty-odd  which 
^^       •  '  >  in  the  store  and  the 

'  .  .  but  all  coming  out  of 

the  taxpayer  s  pocket— are  equally  posi- 
tive that  OPA  has  not  held  down  prices 


There  are  merchants  throtighout  the 
country,  and  there  are  millioiw  of  would- 
be  purchasers  of  poods,  who  know  that 
many  times  it  has  been  impossible  to  pur- 
chase low-priced,  worth-wliile  clothing — 
yes.  many  other  common  items.  And 
many  times  that  scarcity  which  creates 
inflation  has  been  traced  squarely  to  the 
door.step  of  OPA.  which,  before  congres- 
sional committees,  has  been  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  many  of  its  regulations  have 
bc^n  ruinous. 

Note  this  from  the  letter  of  the  Demo- 
crat who  wrote  that  he  was  heartily  in 
favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  OPA.  I 
quote: 

However,  things  are  already  petting  way 
out  of  line  in  price — building  material,  wom- 
en's and  men's  clothing  And  I  can't  find 
underwear  for  my  4-year-old  daughter. 

High  prices  are  bad  enough,  though 
some  thin'-  high  prices  make  for  na- 
tional .prosperity;  but,  high  price  or  low 
price,  when  you  can't  buy  It,  that  Is  some- 
thing else  again. 

Because  my  needs  are  few.  OPA's  re- 
strictive regulations  have  not  hit  me  as 
they  have  you.  I  do  not  need  any  new 
suits,  shirts,  underwear,  handkerchiefs, 
radios,  electric  Irons,  washing  machines, 
refrigerators,  oh.  dozens  of  other  items, 
but  you  do — some  of  you.  anyway — and 
because  OPA  follows  the  policy  of  limit- 
ing the  price  which  producers  and  re- 
tailers may  charge  now.  1946.  to  a  price 
comparable  to  that  they  charged  if  they 
weri'  in  business  in  1941  and  1S42,  refus- 
ing to  make  allowances  for  increased 
costs,  not  only  are  those  businessmen 
and  industrialists  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy, but  they  just  cannot  make  the 
needed  merchandise. 

OPA  v.as  created  to  attain  worth- 
while objectives — increased  production 
and  the  prevention  of  inflation.  The  evi- 
dence sliows  that  it  has  done  neither, 
but  only  yesterday  a  majority  In  the 
House  gave  OPA  an  additional  billion 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-four  million  dol- 
lars to  hire  an  additional  1,561  snoopers 
to  enforce  its  regulations.  In  my  hum- 
ble judgment,  no  group  of  min,  however 
able  and  sincere,  can  successfully  fix 
prices  on  over  a  million  items,  render 
inoperative  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

The  repeal  of  OPA  would  undoubtedly 
bring  added  temporary  inflation,  but  ;;up- 
ply    and    r  !.    American    inventive 

gcniu.s.  w;.  -.ted  cooperative  effort 

on  the  part  of  employees,  would  soon 
whip  It  through  an  abundance  of  pro- 
duction. 

If  we  were  to  have  an  attempt  through 
leRlslatlon  to  prevent  inflation,  the  ad- 
ministration .should  have  Adopted  the 
pohcy  offered  in  a  bill  introauc?d  by  me 
In  1940  to  stabilize,  that  is,  fix,  as  of  a 
stated  period,  the  price."?  of  thin-rs  sold 
and  the  wages  to  be  paid  for  s 

rendered.  There  Is  no  ur-e  at' 
to  fix  the  price  of  the  finished  product 
without  also  fixincr.  at  the  ?amo  time,  the 
price  of  the  labor  that  goes  into  the  fin- 
ished product.  But  the  administration 
would  have  none  of  it.  TI.p  then  Pre.":!- 
dent  induced  Congress  to  authorize  OPA 
to  fix   the   prices  of  things — ni  :- 

disc — but  he  reserved,  and  fcr  a  ;  .  .1 
purpose,  failed  to  exercise  the  right  to 
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stabilize  wages.    The  two  must  be  tied 
together,  as  every  schoolboy  knows. 

ECONOMY 

While  the  -administration  tallts  econ- 
omy; while  it  wants  the  prices  of  mer- 
chandise fixed,  it  has  no  OPA  ceiUng  on 
\ls  own  expenditures  for  Federal  political 
jobs.  Federal  political  appropriations. 
Recently,  after  talking  economy,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  asked  for  a  90- 
percent  increase,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  a  150-percent  increase,  in  em- 
ployment and  expenditures. 

ICKES 

Honest  Harold  is  out.  His  announced 
re?.son — th"  President  paid  Ickos  didn't 
tell  the  truth  when,  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee, he  said  Pauley,  the  President's 
nominee  for  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
told  him,  Icke.*^.  that  if  he  would  stop  the 
Government's  suit  to  obtain  title  to  un- 
der<;pas  oil  lands,  hp,  Pauley,  could  raise 
SoOO.OOO  for  the  Democratic  campaign 
fund.  Well,  Pauley  said  he  didn't:  Ickes 
said  he  did.  Ickes  has  called  upon  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  institute  legal 
proceedings  to  determine  whether  he  or 
Pauley  told  the  truth  before  the  Senate 
committee.  In  the  meantime,  use  your 
own  judgment,  or  wait  until  the  evidence 
i£  In. 

SURPLUS     PBOPEHTT 

With  billions  of  dollars  of  surplus 
property  rotting,  rusting,  thrown  into 
the  sea  or  buried  in  pits,  the  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments is  3nce  more  holding  hearings 
in  an  effort  to  learn  how  the  act  provid- 
ing for  dL-^posal  of  this  property  should 
be  amended  ro  as  to  expedite  its  sale  with 
a  minimum  of  loss. 

There  is  so  much  of  it;  it  is  so  widely 
scattered;  it  is  of  so  many  kinds,  designed 
for  .so  many  purpo.ses.  that  the  job  is  a 
stupendous  one.  Even  if  uncomplicated 
by  greedy,  grasping  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations desirous  of  making  an  ex- 
orbitant profit  out  of  it.  there  would  be 
more  or  le.ss  favoritism  and  waste  with 
chiselers  and  bargain  hunters  always 
around.  The  job  is  one  which  no  honest, 
conscientious  individual  finds  attractive. 

I  have  often  thought  that  if.  in  the  be- 
ginning, we  had  turned  over  the  task  of 
selling  the  more  than  a  hundred  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  surpliLs  Government 
property  to  successful  retailers  of  mer- 
chandise, we  would  have  saved  millions 
of  dollars. 

Organizations  like  Montgomery  Ward 
k  Co..  Scars.  Roebuck  L  Co..  and  other 
houses  selling  merchandise  through  the 
mall,  might  have — I  think  they  could 
have — for  a  stated  percentage,  given  ev- 
eryone a  fair  opportunity  to  purchase. 

So  far.  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Government  agency  have  been  extremely 
high  and,  in  addition,  not  only  have  mil- 
hons  of  dollars  of  property  been  de- 
stroyed or  deteriorated  in  value,  but  so 
far  only  a  .small  part  has  been  sold. 

Every  week  come  letters  from  overseas 
men  complaining  of  the  waste,  of  the 
methods  of  handling  of  much  of  this 
property. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
find  a  reasonable  solution,  and  that  right 
.soon. 
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Aid  of  United  States  Jews  Seen  Race's 
Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Wllr.  ington  Morning  News.  Wil- 
mington. Del.,  of  February  18.  1946: 

Aid    or    United    States    Jrws    Seen    Race's 

Hope — Db.    A     A     Neiman.    Piuisident    of 

Dropsie  College,  Talks  to  Foeum  at  Y   M. 

H.  A. 

Actions  of  American  Jewry  will  shape  the 
future  of  the  Jews  In  Europe  and  Palestine, 
Dr  A.  A  Neuman,  president  of  Dropsie  Col- 
lege for  Hebrew  and  Cognat*  Learning  in 
Philadelphia,  declared  last  night  at  the  third 
of  the  open-forum  series  at  the  Y.  M.  H    A. 

Dr  Neuman,  who  appraised  the  world  out- 
look for  the  Jews,  said  "we  in  the  United 
States  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  role 
we  must  play  in  our  people's  destiny  " 

"Every  Jewish  academy,  museum  library, 
and  center  of  education  in  Europe  has  lieen 
destroyed. "  Dr  Neuman  asserted.  "What  sor 
cial,  political,  and  cultural  influences  Jew?  of 
other  countries  had  In  other  periods  of  his- 
tory is  now  ce  '^Ted  In  the  Jews  of  America, 
who  must  act  individually  and  collectively 
and  contribute  to  a  renaissance  of  our  breth- 
ren In  other  lands." 

The  speaker,  rabbi  of  the  second  oldest 
Jewish  congregation  in  this  country,  Miltveh 
Israel,  in  Philadelphia,  warned  of  danger 
from  the  Arabs.  He  stated  "the  Arabs  have 
formed  a  league,  but  they  are  luiable  to 
unite." 

"Palestine  will  be  what  we  make  It."  Dr. 
Neuman  continued.  "Our  will  can  determine 
the  future  of  that  country." 

He  discussed  the  Jews  of  Poland.  Rumania. 
Hungary.  Austria,  and  Germany,  and  he  said 
"jii  those  countries  the  greatest  tragedies 
befell  our  people." 

Dr  Neuman  also  spcke  of  the  Jews  in  Rus- 
sia and  termed  "their  status  unparalleled  in 
Jewish  history  "  The  speaker  was  Introduced 
by  Rabbi  Joseph  I.  Singer,  of  Adas  Kodesch 
Syaagogue. 


The  Housing  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  DakoU. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  part  of  the  country 
is  confronted  today  with  the  housing 
program.  The  Congress  is  confronted 
with  the  housing  program  and  housing 
legislation.  All  tco  often  this  congres- 
sional approach  is  from  a  temporary  an- 
gle, anc?  all  too  often  the  character  of  the 
country  and  the  climate  is  lost  sight  of  as 
we  attempt  to  legislate  horizontal  legis- 
lation on  this  question. 

I  have  long  held  to  the  principle  that 
the  OflBce  of  Price  Administration,  while 


worthy  in  many  i-espects.  has  failed  mis- 
erably in  others,  not  the  least  of  which 
Is  the  building  industry. 

Under  imanimous  con.sert,  I  include 
herewith  a  telegram  from  the  Ireland 
Lumber  Yards,  of  Grand  Fork-:.  N.  Dak., 
the  management  of  which  represents  the 
best  in  American  thinking  and  has  had  a 
long  record  of  success,  and  their  success 
is  due  to  the  great  contribution  they 
have  made  to  the  country  they  serve: 

Gran-  Forks.  N.  Dak. 
Congressman   Charles   R.   Robertson, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Modern  livable  houses  :»nnot  oe  con- 
structed North  Dakota  1  <r  »6,000.  Must  have 
full  basements,  complete  insulation,  and 
storm  sash,  not  like  California.  Whole  bous- 
ing program  smells  politics.  If  B<  wles  would 
properly  adjust  prices  to  material  manufac- 
turers, give  building  industry  chance  without 
red  tape,  problem  could  be  solved.  Don't  be,^ 
lieve  better  way  to  create  depression  than 
try  do  all  building  In  2  years. 

IXiXANO  Lu-irEB   Yard. 


De.structioa  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  In  the 
Upper  Mississippi  River  by  Lowering 
Pool  Levels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  STE"\rENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
con.servation  rrinded  citizens  and  lovers 
of  outdoor  life  and  Members  of  Congress 
who  pride  themselves  on  being  good 
sportsmen  will  be  interested  to  know  what 
is  happening  to  the  fish  and  wildlife 
and  wildlife  resources  in  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  its  tributaries  since  the 
9-foot  channel  has  been  created  and  the 
numerous  locks  and  dams  have  been  con- 
structed in  the  upper  Mississippi,  creat- 
ing the  pools  on  the  upper  side  of  all 
dams.  You  will  be  interested  to  know 
how  the  fish  and  wildlife  and  wildlife 
resources  are  being  destroyed  every  win- 
ter by  the  sudden  and  arbitrary  lowering 
of  the  water  levels  of  these  pools  by  the 
Army  engineers  on  orders  from  the  War 
Department. 

The  rapid  and  sudden  drawing  down 
of  the  pools  causes  countless  millions  of 
fish  of  all  species  to  become  stranded  in 
landlocked  areas,  to  smother  in  water 
that  has  become  .stagnant,  and  to  die  in 
the  mud  of  shallow  pools  that  have  been 
emptied  and  covered  with  heavy  ice. 

These  draw-downs  are  also  detrimental 
to  all  fur-bearing  animals,  such  as  musk- 
rats,  that  make  the  pools  their  habitat. 
The  stumps  and  snags  in  the  shallow 
areas  which  are  expo.sed  when  the  pools 
are  drawn  down  mak3  it  impossible  for 
sportsmen  and  State  crews  to  remove  the 
fish  trapped  in  such  landlocked  areas, 
while  the  frozen  slush  and  snow  and  ice 
make  it  practically  impossible  even  to 
locate  such  landlocked  areas  before  all 
fish  imprisoned  therein  have  died  from 
siifl'ocation. 
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For  several  years  I  have  been  con- 
cerne<  over  the  lowering  of  the  pool 
levtls  in  the  upper  Mississippi  during 
theVi  nter  months  by  the  Army  engineers. 

As  i  Member  of  Congress,  representing 
the  Tiird  District  of  Wisconsin,  I  have 
joinec  with  other  Members  of  Congress 
to  vol  :e  the  objections  of  the  people  of 
the  St  ites  bordering  the  Mi.ssissippi  River 
In  thi  i  area  to  persuade  the  Army  engi- 
neers the  lowering  of  the  pool  levels  in 
this  area  is  detrimental  to  the  wildlife 
and  f  )od  for  such  wildlife  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  bottoms. 

Whin  Congress  pa.ssed  legislation 
creating  the  9-foot  channel  and  author- 
insr  CO  istruction  of  the  river  dams  neces- 
sary therefor.  Congress  did  not  intend 
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he   pools   created   by   such   dams 
be  used  by  the  War  Department 
other  Government  bureau  as  stor- 
age reservoirs  to  supply  water  for  navi- 
gation in  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Dur  ng  the  war  emergency  the  War 
Df>r  •  nt  contended  it  was  necessary 
at  I  :.  times  to  raise  the  level  of  the 

Mi.s.si!^ippi  in  its  lower  areas  to  float 
and  vessels  of  deeper  draft  than 
lily  contemplated  during  peace- 
It  wa.s  the  contention  of  the  War 
ment  and  Army  engineers  that  the 
pool.s  ;  n  the  upper  Missi.ssippi  be  lowered 
to  pro  fide  more  water  in  the  lower  Mis- 
stssipti  to  float  such  vessels  and  barges 
used  f  )r  war  purposes,  and  to  move  war 
craft  f -om  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexic(  .  However,  we  are  now  out  of 
the  wa  r. 

As  cne  Member  of  Concress  I  do  not 
Intend  thLs  course^of  pfocedure  to  con- 
tinue or  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  in- 
terests of  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  use 
of  the  Water  in  the  river  pools  in  this 
area  to  make  navigation  in  the  lower 
,Mi.s5[s>  ipi  for  commercial  interests  in 
other  aarts  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  corsequent  destruction  of  fish  and 
wildlife  .n  this  area,  must  stop. 

The  Wisconsin   con.<;ervation   depart- 
ment 1  a-s  called  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Army  engineers  in  vain 
and  vi  hout  eCTect.    It  is  therefore  time 
that   legiislation  be  adopted  at  once  by 
the  Co:  igress  of  the  United  States  clari- 
fying t  le  present  Navigation  Act  so  that 
the  Wjr  Department  and  its  engineers 
cannot  continue  to  interpret  the  act  as 
they  ar  ?  at  present.    It  surely  was  never 
the  intint  of  Congress  to  give  the  War 
Department  and  its  engineers  the  right 
to  dest  oy  the  fish  and  wildlife  and  to 
wipe  out  all  the  wildlife  resources  cre- 
ated by  years  of  conservation  effort,  for 
th.^  ben; tit  o:  a  few  people  who  are  only 
interested  In  shipping  their  products  the 
year  roi  ind  down  the  lower  Mi.ssi.ssippi  in 
barges  ind  boats  of  ever  increasing  ton- 
nage a  Id  draft.     The  sooner  Congress 
pas.<es    ?gislation  making  that  clear,  the 
better  i.  will  be  for  the  conservation  of 
wildlife  in  the  upper  Mississippi  regions. 
The  untold  benefits  of  recreation,  as 
well  as  the  commercial  benefits  created 
by  the  conservation  of  our  wildlife  re- 
sources in  this  area,  cannot  be  measured 
in  dollar.^.     Surely  the  benefits  derived 
for  us  8nd  for  our  children  and  grand- 
childrer    from  the  conservation  of  our 


wildlife 


resources  is  of  much  greater  in- 


tiiniic  V ilue  than  whatever  dollar  profits 


might  be  saved  by  the  commercial  inter- 
ests who  are  filling  their  coffers  while  de- 
stroying the  wildlife  of  the  upper 
Mississippi,  as  well  as  wiping  out  all  the 
work  of  our  reconversion  resources  in 
which  all  of  us  are  so  vitally  interested, 
for  which  so  many  conservation-minded 
people  in  this  country  have  been  toiling 
for  years  past. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  recreation  and 
wildlife  resources  in  Wisconsin  ruined 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  mere  2 
feet  of  water  for  a  2-week  period  over 
the  Chain  of  Rocks  above  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  The  profits  the  shipping  in- 
terests reap  during  this  short  period 
.shall  not  be  used  as  an  argument  to 
lower  the  pool  levels  and  destroy  our 
wildlife  and  conse-vation  resources.  r 
All  meml)ers  of  conservation  and 
sportsmen's  clubs  in  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River  region  have  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  this  matter. 

The  Badger  State  Sportsmen's  Club 
of  my  home  city  of  La  Crosse.  Wis.. 
through  its  legislative  committee,  speak- 
ing for  all  sportsmen's  clubs  and  con- 
servation organizations  in  the  upper 
Mississippi  River  region,  have  written 
me  a.sking  for  a  congressional  investiga- 
tion of  the  upper  Mississippi  River  9-foot 
channel  draw-downs. 

The  entire  coiintry  will  want  to  read 
this  report;  an'd  therefore  I  am  asking 
special  permission  and  the  unanimcus 
consent  of  the  House  to  have  the  letter 
of  the  Badger  State  Sportsmen's  Club 
set  forth  in  full  at  this  point: 

B.ADGER  State  Sportsmen's  Club.  Inc. 

La  Croise.  Wi*  .  January  14.  1946. 
Subject:     Request  for  congressional  Investi- 
Kiition    of    upper    Mississippi    River   9-foot 
channel  draw-downs. 
Hon.  William  H.  Stevenson, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Hear  Sir:   Badger  State  Sportsmen's  Club. 
Inc,  of  La  Crosse.  Wis.,  is  appealing  to  you 
In  an  effort  to  halt  the  wild  fluctuations  and 
draw-downs    of    pools   of    the    upper 
.'':  ppl  River  9-foot  channel  system  so 

that  conservation  may  achieve  the  full  bene- 
flts  derived  from  a  water-level-stabilization 
program. 

This  winter,  for  the  third  consecutive  sea- 
son, the  United  States  Army  engineers  have 
drawn  down  the  pools  of  the  upper  river 
9-foot  channel  system  to  a  state  where  "open 
river"  conditions  again  existed  These,  sub- 
stantially, are  the  same  conditions  experi- 
enced for  years  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  9- 
foot  channel. 

Since  the  United  States  Army  engineers 
announced  on  December  20  their  plan  to 
begin  drawing  down  the  pools  as  of  Decem- 
ber 22.  there  have  been  numerous  telegrams 
of  protest  from  sportsmen  sent  to  President 
Truman.  Sportsmen  of  the  valley  have 
heard  no  response  from  him  Instead  they 
have  heard  Indirectly  from  the  OfDce  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  War  De- 
partment.  In   Washington. 

Our  organization,  which  has  a  membership 
of  1.829  sportsmen  from  the  city  of  La  Cross* 
and  La  Crosse  County,  Wis.,  feels  that  the 
problem  Is  of  sufficient  scope  to  command 
some  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Oui:  organization  feeU  that  It  U 
preser.tlng  herewith  the  Interests  of  con- 
servation In  the  entire  upper  Mississippi 
Valley  concerning  this  problem.  At  least  25  - 
000  persons  will  support  our  contentions 

Our  contention  Is  amplified  by  the  press 
reports   from   Washington   •   few   days   ago 


quoting  Dr.  Ira  Gabrlelson,  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  other 
officials  that  "sportsmen  should  hunt  and 
fish  for  pleasure  instead  of  for  bag  limits." 

It  Is  our  feeling  that  agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  dealing  with  conserva- 
tion are  working  at  cross  purposes.  Millions 
are  spent  annually  by  the  United  States  Qov- 
'  ernment  for  fish  propagation,  administra- 
tion of  wildlife  and  fish  refuges,  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  forests,  and  for 
countless  other  phases  of  conservation  ac- 
tivity. In  the  case  at  hand  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  are  destroying  in  a  period 
of  only  a  few  weeks  much  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  United  States  fisheries, 
exclusive  of  the  efTorts  made  by  the  indi- 
vidual States  to  make  It  possible  for  sports- 
men to  secure  reasonable  catches  of  fish. 
Migratory  waterfowl,  too,  come  In  for  their 
share  of  suffering  under  the  water-level 
fluctuation  program,  as  well  as  muskrats. 
Propagation  of  aquatic  vegetation  also  Is  In- 
volved in  the  conservation  picture 

We.  as  sportsmen,  are  familiar  with  the 
9-foot  channel  from  Its  early  formulative 
fctagf  to  Us  pre.sent-day  operations.  We  feel 
we  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  Its  ramlQca- 
tions,  including  the  Initial  construction  ex- 
penditure and  the  annual  dredging  mainte- 
nance costs  since  the  deep  waterway  was 
placed  In  operation. 

The  9-foot  channel  In  the  upper  river  was 
demanded  by  navigation  interests,  which  vis- 
ualized great  volumes  of  freight  moving  by 
fleets  of  barges  and  towboats  to  various  ports 
along  the  upper  Mississippi. 

When  the  United  States  Army  engineers 
made  their  initial  Investigation  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  creating  a  9-foot  channel  out  of 
the  then  existing  6-foot  waterway.  Major 
Hall,  who  was  the  district  engineer  at  Rock 
Island.  111.,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the 
investigating  committee,  announced  an  un- 
favorable report.  Later,  another  board,  as 
we  recall  it,  returned  a  favorable  report. 
Congress  later  appropriated  the  funds,  and 
the  War  Department  instituted  proceedings 
to  condemn  through  United  States  courts 
and  otherwise  acquire  lands  that  would  b« 
flooded. 

Construction  of  the  numerous  dams,  locks, 
dikes,  and  land  acquisition  in  the  9-foot 
channel  system,  according  to  the  original 
volume  of  data  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  United  States  Army  engineers  was  In 
excess  of  «126.000.000.  The  estimates  of  the 
engineers  were  that  $3,000,000  or  more  would 
be  necessary  annually  for  dredging  opera- 
tions to  maintain  the  9-foot  depth  for  navi- 
gation purposes. 

Prior  to  the  9-foot  channel,  river  levels 
fluctuated  according  to  precipitation,  but 
not  to  the  extent  of  the  wild  fluctuations 
that  we  as  sportsmen  believe  have  been 
created  by  the  Array  engineers  through  all 
months  of  the  year  in  their  manipulation  of 
the  canalization  program.  In  those  days, 
we  had  periods  when  the  water  was  ex- 
tremely low.  experienced  during  dry  periods 
Wf»  had  periods  when  the  water  was  high 
and  others  when  it  was  at  relatively  normal 
levels. 

During  the  days  before  the  9.foot  channel 
sportsmen  In  the  valley  enjoyed  what  thty 
called  good  fishing.  Hunting  for  migratory 
waterfowl  was  generally  faU",  with  shooting 
m  the  upper  valley  being  somewhat  similar- 
each  year  to  that  experienced  in  other  parts 
of  the  Nation.  Muskrats  were  numerous  In 
the  established  marshes,  and  brought  a  fair 
livelihood  to  trappers  during  the  winter 
and  early  spring  months 

In  the  days  of  the  old  6-foot  channel  th« 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  now  a 
part  of  the  United  States  Pish  and  WUdllfe 
i>ervlce,  maintained  flsh  rescue  work  on  the 
upper  river  annually,  m  an  effort  to  save 
flsh  that  would  otherwise  be  stranded  In 
landlocked  areas  during  low-water  stages. 
we.   as   sportsmen,   believe   this   work   was 
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highly  beneficial,  for  many  of  the  re.^cued 
fish  were  returned  to  the  main  channel  of 
the  Mississippi.  Some  were  sent  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  to  stock 
waters  In  other  States. 

During  the  6-foot  channel  era.  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  were  required  to  do 
extensive  dredging  annually  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  the  required  depth  for  navisation. 
Continuous  dikes  of  dredged  sand  lined  both 
banks  of  the  channel  in  some  sections  of  the 
uppei  river,  making  it  resemble  a  canal. 

When  the  United  States  Army  engineers 
held  their  hearings  concerning  each  of  the 
proposed  9-fcot  channel  dams,  locks,  and 
dikes  In  the  various  cities  nearest  to  the 
structures,  sport.smens  groups  were  repre- 
sented  to   file  their  protests. 

The'-e  protests  were  generated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Government  maintained  the  9-Ioot 
channel  solely  for  navigation  purposes,  and 
that  conservat  on  Interests  and  flood  control 
were  not  fetors.  Waterway  Interests  sup- 
porting the  9-foot  channel  made  light  of  the 
objections  o'  sportsmen,  seeking  only  their 
gn.Tl  by  whatever  means  it  might  be  acquired. 
The  La  Crosse  (Wu^  1  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America,  then  the  only 
conservation  organization  in  this  community. 
made  an  exhaustive  study  of  conservation  in 
relation  to  the  proposed  9-foot  channel.  Its 
special  investigating  committee  reached  the 
conclusion  that: 

"Tlie  La  Crosse  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  was  oppo-scd  to  the  9-fool 
channel   program   until: 

'1.  There  was  definite  as.surance  from  the 
United  SUtes  Government  that  water  levels 
would  be  stabilized. 

"2.  Soil  erosion  would  be  eliminated  or 
drastically  curtailed  by  extensive  forestry  and 
erosion  control  programs  by  the  United  States 
Government  and  States  in  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mis.sl6sippi  and  Its  numerous  tributaries. 
•Pollution  was  eliminated 
"4.  Flshways  were  Installed  on  the  various 
dams." 

These  objections  were  adopted  by  practic- 
ally every  other  conservation  group  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  River,  and  were  followed  to 
a  Inigp  extent  by  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America. 

The  sperlril  committee  of  the  La  Crosse 
Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  appeared 
at  practically  every  hearing  held  by  the 
United  S'ates  Army  engineers  In  upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  communities  on  the  9-foot 
channel  project  to  present  In  the  required 
quadruplicate  the  objections  enumerated 
above.  These  objections  should  be  found  In 
the  transcripts  of  the  hearings  of  the  United 
States  Army  engineers  It  might  be  added 
that  all  three  members  of  the  .special  Investi- 
gating committee  of  the  La  Crosse  Izaak  Wal- 
ton League  still  are  residing  In  this  com- 
munity. 

Badger  State  Siwirtsmens  Club.  Inc  .  wl.shes 
to  emphasize  that  It  has  r.o  quarrel  what- 
soever with  waterway  Interests  at  this  time 
concerning  the  9-foot  channel.  The  9-foot 
channel  Is  something  that  was  forced  upon 
us  against  our  will  and  best  conservation 
Judgment,  but  we  maintain  that  Judicious 
admlnistratl(-n  of  the  channel  through  stabi- 
lization of  waters  will  solve  our  problem  and 
be  to  the  be^t  Interests  of  navigation 

Our  objections  through  the  years  about 
fluctuations  of  water  levels  have  brought 
only  the  response  from  the  St.  Paul  district 
office  of  the  United  States  Army  Engineers 
that  it  was  powerless  to  intercede  in  the 
interests  of  conservation.  Inasmuch  as  the 
9-foot  channel  was  designed  and  intended 
for  navigation  purposes. 

We  will  say  at  this  point  that  an  effort 
was  made  by  the  St  Paul  district  engineer. 
Col.  Lynn  Barnes,  during  the  late  spring, 
summer,  and  early  fall  of  1945  to  stabilize 
water  levels  In  the  channel  pools  on  Satur- 
days. Sundays,  and  holidays.  This  was  for 
the  benefit  of  thousands  of  fishermen  who 
found  lelaxatlon  for  several  hours  on  those 


days  from  their  work  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week.  Except  for  the  flood  periods 
when  this  stabilization  plan  could  not  be  ef- 
fective, sportsmen  generally  were  fairly  well 
satisfied  wirh  the  results. 

There  has  been  some  concern  among 
sportsmen  of  the  transition  of  the  9-foot 
channel  system  from  one  c'eslgned  for  navi- 
gation to  one  intended  to  act  as  a  series  of 
water  reservoirs  for  the  benefit  of  navigation 
on  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  during  the 
winter  months.  We  have  noticed  this  ten- 
dency of  transition  since  the  enactment  of 
the  recent  Flood  Control  Act. 

We  resent,  we  repeat,  any  such  transi- 
tion. What  we  want  is  stabilized  waters. 
We  want  to  protect  some  of  the  common 
men's  heritage  of  conservation  that  has  been 
handed  down  through  the  generations  for 
those  yet  to  come. 

We  have  been  informed,  too.  and  the  state- 
ment is  credited  to  a  representative  of  the 
United  States  Army  engineers,  that  If  all 
of  the  pools  In  the  9 -foot  channel  system 
were  drawn  down  to  their  original  open  river 
status,  there  would  be  only  2  feet  of  water 
provided  for  the  chain  of  rocks  at  St.  Louis 
for  a  period  of  only  about  2  weeks. 

On  December  20.  1945,  the  St.  Paul  dis- 
trict office  of  the  United  States  Army  en- 
gineers sent  out  to  newspajjers.  coni^ervation 
agencies,  and  others  Interested  a  notice  of 
the  Intention  to  draw  down  the  9-foot-chan- 
nel  pool!",  beginning  December  22.  Tliese 
notices  claimed  the  Missouri  River,  because 
of  ice  gorges,  was  not  providing  adequate 
flowage  for  navigation  on  the  lower  river. 

The  late  notice  gave  the  States  no  time 
to  prepare  for  any  measures  to  counteract 
damage  to  conservation  interest  that  might 
result. 

Following  Is  an  official  protest  from  the 
Wisconsin  members  of  the  Water  Use  Coun- 
cU: 

"Madison.  Wis  —-Conservation  Interests  are 
receiving  no  consideration  In  Army  engineers' 
management  of  the  upper  Mississippi  River 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  Father  of  Waters 
may  well  be  on  Its  way  to  a»  biological  desert* 
unless  public  demand  Intervenes,  the  Wis- 
consin members  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  Waters  Use  Council  declared  today. 

"The  Wisconsin  members  are  Adolph  Kan- 
neberg.  Dr.  Edward  Schncberger  and  M.  W. 
Torkelson. 

"The  Wisconsin  members  said  that  Maj. 
H.  J  Manger,  district  engineer  at  St.  Paul. 
Issued  a  notice  on  December  20.  that  con- 
servation on  the  Upper  Mississippi  must  yield 
when  navigation  Interests  operating  on  the 
lower  river  want  the  water  stored  in  the 
upper  river  pools.  All  of  the  10  pools  from 
Hastings  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  to 
Cassvllle  near  the  Illinois  line  will  be  drawn 
down  between  December  22  and  January  1, 
according  to  Major  Manger. 

"  'The  United  States  engineers  are  acting 
In  willful  disregard  of  conservation  on  that 
part  of  the  river  directly  affected  by  the 
draw-downs,  and  attempting  to  Justify  their 
arbitrary  action  by  atatements  that  are  hypo- 
critical If  not  worse,"  said  the  Wisconsin 
Council  memijers. 

"  How",  asked  the  Wisconsin  men.  'can  a 
notice  issued  on  December  20,  give  any  notice 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  prepare  for 
draw-downs  beginning  on  December  22,  and 
continuing  through  the  holiday  season,  es- 
pecially m  view  of  the  labor  shortage?  And 
even  If  longer  notice  were  given,  how  could 
fish  rescue  work  be  carried  out  through  the 
ice  which  will  remain  lodged  in  the  shallow 
pools  after  the  draw-downs?  Any  effective 
work  would  be  impossible.  The  United  States 
engineers  have  the  further  effrontery  to  claim 
that  the  advantages  to  fish  and  wildlife  due 
to  canalization  are  considerable,  even  with 
the  winter  draw-downs.  Such  a  claim  would 
be  only  ridiculous  If  it  were  not  made  by  the 
United  States  engineers  who  have  the  power 
and  seeoilngly  the  dispoaltlon  to  do  what  they 


will  with  the  river  in  total  disregard  of  ever^-- 
thing  except  navigation  on  Its  Ice-free  por- 
tion. 

"  "The  people  Interested  in  conservation  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  must  realize  that  they 
will  have  to  fight  for  it,  otherwise  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  barrenness  of  a  biological 
desert,  where  'here  once  was  an  abundance 
of  game  fish  fur  bearers,  and  migratory  water 
fowl.* " 

Under  date  of  December  4,  1945.  Lt.  Gen. 
R.  A.  Wheeler.  Chief  of  Engineers.  United 
States  War  Department,  wrote  United  States 
Senator  Robert  M.  La  Foi.i.rrrE,  Jr..  as 
follows: 

"This  winter  season  no  water  will  be  re- 
leased for  power  purposes  over  and  above 
normal  dl-scharges  and  withdrawals  required 
for  navigation.  Further,  in  recognition  of 
fish  and  wildlife  Interests,  the  upper  navi- 
gation pools  will  be  gradually  lowered  to  pre- 
determined levels  when  and  as  needed,  and 
they  will  not  be  raised  and  again  lowered  ex- 
cept as  may  result  from  the  unpredictable 
natural  increase  or  decrease  in  stream  flow. 
Th3  time  anti  the  extent  of  lowering  the  poola 
will  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  temperature 
and  bt  eam-fiow  conditions." 

We  submit  herewith.  In  answer  to  General 
Wheeler,  a  table  from  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  which  shows  the  levels  of 
the  various  pools  prior  to  the  draw-down,  and 
the  amount  of  water  that  was  drained  from 
them.  General  Wheeler  maintained  that  the 
pools  would  be  gradually  lowered.  At  the 
Genoa,  Wis.,  Dam,  ■<  hich  creates  the  pool  '.n 
front  of  La  Crosse,  the  draw-down  in  1 
night  was  3.1  feet. 

Weather  Bureau  table  follows: 

Mean  mea-level  elevations.  Missifxippi  River 
pools  L/D  No.  3  to  So.  10.  1945-46 
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'  Reports  not  available  until  end  o' month. 

'  Thi«  rppri's«'iits  the  ma.\iinuin  dra»-<l(iwn  for  the 
month  of  l>eo*'mher  194,1.  i.  e  .  l)<H>ember  ^sristKMi 

•  These  are  the  lowest  readines  taken  the  first  week  in 
Jamittry  194«i  and  lower  than  those  in  Deremlier  IW.I. 

«  This  represents  the  niajLJniuni  draw-down  from  llio 
1st  of  Dee<>mber  until  the' lowest  point  reschixi  when 
drained.  .Ml  ek-vation"!  are  in  nieaii  sea  level,  iyi2  level 
sditistinent  net. 

» The  maximum  driw-down  fipires  piven  must  be 
OMLsidfred  as  tliosieiaken  dintlly  al>ove  the  lock  walls 
and  do  not  repri'.^ent  the  fall  at  any  distance  above  it. 
The  creator  the  distance  ui»streain  from  the  dam.  (he 
less  this  tail  becomes  until  it  reaches  the  cotitrol  point 
where  the  k>ast  chanpo  iKxiirs.  For  example  the  ^ r<«test 
drop  at  Lansiuc.  Iowa,  which  is  the  control  point  of 
pool  No  9  was  only  0  9  foot.  The  preatest  draw-<lown 
at  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  (control  iH>int  of  dam  No. 
8)  wa.>i  1.4  feet. 

In  the  same  letter.  General  Wheeler  said: 
"During  the  war  the  lowering  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  pools  throughout  the  winter 
months,  as  an  emergency  means  to  insure 
passage  of  essential  war  traffic  on  the  middle 
Mississippi,  may  have  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  fish  and  wildlife.  Investigation 
has  disclosed,  however,  that  visible  evidence 
of  such  losses  has  been  small.  In  addition 
to  the  withdrawals  for  navigation,  water  was 
released  in  the  Interest  of  power  production 
at  the  request  of  the  war  agencies  concerned." 
We-  take  exception  to  the  statement  that 
visible  evidences  of  such  losses  has  been 
small  We  question  the  source  of  informa- 
tion. If  any. 

We  can  produce  persons  we  believe  to  be 
experts,  because  of  their  positions  in  conser- 
vation fields,  to  dispute  the  claim.    We  can 
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produpe.    also   tMtlmony   of   an   almost  un- 
number  of  sportstnea  to  contradict 
aioertlon. 
:he  same  letter  previously  mentioned. 

Wheeler  said. 
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reiterate  a  -•■•  'eviously  made 

I",   th'.s   coi;  .1    that    the   St. 

mce  of  the  United  States  en- 

:    the    notice    of    Intention    to 

>.i    tlie  p(X>ls  on   December  20.   the 

t.*  n  to  liegin  as  of  December  22.    State 

will  tell  you  thcj   had  no  time  to 

any  preparations  for  it. 

;i  i?er  State   Sport.«men"s  Club   wants   to 

•  That  it  filed  -he 

:    1943   ar^rl    :    -  r  ,        ed 

Army    i  s   said,   and    later   did. 

the  poo:  wartime  navigation  on 

:e  and  lower  Mississippi.     We  felt  it 

le   patriotic    thing   to   do,   although   It 

i?rp.«t  1<  sse«i  In  the  field  of  conservation 

upper  river.    Now.  with  the  war  over. 

'I   that   conservation   should   have   Its 

and    should    have    all    the    attention 

that  can  be  paid  It  by  the  United 

'     ■      '.ment     and     Its     Innumerable 

.Ulnij  the  United  States  Army 

rs.  and  the  several  States. 

our  contention  that  the  rapid  drawing 

)f  the  pools  caused  countless  fish  of  all 

to  be  stranded  in  landlocked  areas. 

in  water  that  became  stagnant, 

ffoeate  by  being  presaed  Into  the  mud 

heavv  Ice 

*  the  draw-down  has 
.r  muskrat  population, 
began  to  reappear  in  the  established 
areas  during  the  past  year  In  very  lim- 
imbers  after  being  almost  annihilated 
'  ceding  2  years, 
smen  and  State  crews  are  making  an 
o  remove  fish  trapped  In  landlocked 
returning    them   to   free   water.     The 
slush  and  snow  covering  the  thick  ice 
e.xtremely  difficult  to  locate  any  ap- 
e  number  of  these  landlocked  areas. 
(  uestlon  the  sincerity,  and  are  profa- 
ned by  some  State  and  Federal  con- 
agencies,  in  the  statement  of  Oen- 
made  In  the  above-mention :?d 
Senator  La  FoLLrm.  that: 
department  is  fully  cognizant  of  the 
mce    of    protecting    fish    and    wildlife 
In  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and 
ing  closely  with  Federal  and  State 
.r.;ja    agencies.      For    example.    Joint 
are  under  way  to  determine  the  best 
lowering  the  pcols  In  the  light  of  ice 
ir«  so  as  to  protect  wildlife,  such  as 
Such  lowering  of  the  pools  as  may 
whether  partial  or  to  natural 
.el,  ta  determined  after  careful  con- 
on  of  the  effect  of  the  lowered  water 
all  interests  and  facilities,  includ- 
and   wildlife,   sewers,   water-supply 
navigation  structures,  tributaries  of 
",  levee  districts,  existing  power  de- 
raliroeds,    and    other    features, 
ment  recognlaes  that  any  substan- 
,   of  thee*  pools  is  undesirable, 
ry  effort  will  be  made  to  keep  the 
wns  to  the  absolute  minimum  con- 
ith  the  needs  of  navigation." 

that  the  numerous  conferences 
ween  the  United  States  Army  engi- 


1<  n 
W  leeler. 


neers  and  State  and  Federal  conservation 
agencies  to  have  been  wasted  time. 

Sportsmen's  groups  along  the  upper  Mls- 
siMlppi  were  not  consulted,  nor  wa:i  there  any 
effort  made  to  confer  with  them  as  to  the 
actual  existing  facts. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  Army 
enijlneers,  through  their  policies  of  operating 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  9-foot  channel, 
are  trying  to  camouSage  the  conservation 
situation. 

We  as  sportsmen  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
are  becoming  dusgusted  with  this  situation 
and  want  definite  action  for  the  protection 
of  our  conservation  pursuits,  both  for  the 
generations  of  today  and  those  to  come. 

Capt.  C.  F.  Culler,  formerly  superintendent 
of  the  entire  Mississippi  Vallev  area  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  '  .s  and  now 

fisheries  director  of  the   :.:  .oils  region 

of  the  United  States  Fuh  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, said  when  the  9-foot  channel  was  being 
built  that  fishing  would  gradually  fade  out 
wlr.hln  15  years  after  the  channel  system  was 
placed   In  operation. 

Ray  C.  Steele.  Winona.  Minn,  superin- 
tendent of  the  upper 'Ml««j5s!ppi  fish  and 
wildlllc  refuge  of  the  Uni  'S  Fish  and 

Wildlife   Service,    has   rep. ,    warned   at 

public  hearings  and  other  conservation  meet- 
ings of  the  dangers  of  winter  draw-downs  of 
pools  to  muskrats  and  other  animals. 

In  this  connection,  we  understand  the 
United  Statex  Army  engineers  still  have  con- 
siderable land  In  the  Mississippi  Valley  bot- 
tomlands, acquired  for  flowage,  seepage,  and 
other  purposes,  which  has  not  been  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  We  advocate  that  this  be  done,  so 
that  the  conservation  Interests  come  under 
one  general  administrative  department.  As  It 
Is  now.  applications  for  buildings  and  per- 
mits to  use  some  of  the  lands  In  the  bottoms 
are  filed  with  both  the  engineers  and  refuge 
office.  In  some  instances,  the  agencies  are 
working  at  croes  purposes  and  not  to  the 
best  general  interests  of  con.serTation. 

We  have  found  that  some  of  the  jjool  areas 
are  beginning  to  fill  up  with  slit  from  the 
numerous  tributaries,  but  that  the  winter 
draw-downs  of  the  past  3  seasons  have  fiushed 
out  to  some  degree  the  silt  In  the  main  chan- 
nel. Our  observations  as  sportsmen  have 
been  made  while  on  fishing  expeditions  andX 
through  our  knowledge  of  conditions  as  we 
have  found  them,  both  now  and  before  the 
J>-foot  channel. 

One  of  the  moat  glaring  Illustrations  of 
the  effect  of  high  water-impounding  dams 
on  conservation  is  contained  In  a  booklet 
by  Dr  Ellis  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  the  basis  of  his  findings 
during  an  exhaustive  investigation  a  few 
years  ago  at  Lake  Cooper,  created  by  the 
Misaiaslppl  River  dam  at  Keokuk,  Iowa.  He 
found  fish  life  there  had  been  drastically 
depreciated  and  the  lake  area  fUled  in  sub- 
stantially by  silt. 

As  sportsmen  who  help  pay  the  Nation's 
bills,  we  want  to  know  if  we  have  to  submit 
to  the  destruction  of  our  conservation  re- 
sources of  the  upper  Mississippi  while  the 
United  States  Army  engineers  pursue  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  Investigations. 

As  sportsmen,  we  are  appealing  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  legislation  that 
will  bring  about  the  stabilized  water-level 
condition  we  seek  for  the  upper  Mississippi 
River.  *^ 

We  appeal  to  Members  of  the  Congress  to 
arrange  for  hearings  by  either  full  or  sub- 
groups of  the  conservation  committee  or 
other  committees  of  the  House  having  Juris- 
diction over  our  problem. 

We  would  like  to  have  a  hearing  in  U 
Crosse,  and  would  arrange  for  testimony  from 
experts  in  the  field  of  conservation  recrea- 
tion, waterways,  and  other  fields  concerned 
with  the  stabilization  plan,  as  well  as  prop- 
erty owners,  that  would  require  two  or  more 
daj-s  for  presentation.    We  believe  the  same 


committee  also  should  hold  a  hearing  along 
similar  lines  In  Winona.  Minn  .  to  receive 
the  <  ^!    inesota  sportsmen   and 

cons«'; 

We  appeal  to  you  to  help  In  the  establish- 
ment of  future  water  stabilization  In  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  9-foot  channel  sys- 
tem. 

Respectfully. 

Badgbi  State  SPotrsstCN  s  CLtrs,  Inc.. 

AU«n>  W.   Rice.  Chasnnan, 

Dr.  J   M.  Spika. 

Dr    H.  A.  Babck, 

He.nrt  Karuzca, 

Feioimand  Klich. 

Legiatatii'e  Committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  herein  statements  appear- 
ins;  in  the  Monitor,  of  Concord.  N.  H..  of 
February  8.  1946,  on  what  Communists 
stand  for. 

Let  u>  n<:  true  and  loyal  Americans  read 
thi.s  platform.  In  it  will  he  found  the 
roots  of  much  that  is  happening  in  the 
United  S*-      •    ■ 

The  St ,iiow: 

CoMMirKBT   PaoPACANBA 

Patuiot: 

•  enclosed  excerpts  from  a 
n  propaganda  pamphlet  now  being 
-J.  throughout  Europe  might   be  of 
interest. 

Each  avowed  C  st— Including  Mrs. 

Elba  Chase  Nels.  .man  of  the  Com- 

munist Party  of  New  Hampshire— is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  effective  Instru- 
ments for  circulating  the  latest  published 
creed  of  communism  and  the  well-recog- 
nized 10  commandments  of  communism 
which  Mike  OT)ess|i.  who  has  followed  the 
Communist  party  line  for  years  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exposing  it  to  public  gaze,  has  taken 
verbatim  from  one  of  the  pamphlets. 

Mrs.  Nelson,  whose  attention  has  been 
frequently  called  to  the  current  Red  party 
line,  has  chosen  to  remain  mute  when  re- 
quested to  comment  anent  Red  party  pur- 
poses, although  she  has.  from  time  to  time 
sent  you  handouts  about  the  right  of  labor 
to  strike  and  similar  platitudes.  Your 
readers  could  get  a  good  slant  on  the  pro- 
longing of  the  present  labor  struggle  If  they 
could  be  Informed  of  the  fancy  salaries  be- 
ing drawn  by  the  miscalled  labor  leaders 
Who  not  only  do  not  labor  but  cannot  lead 
the  workers  anywhere  except  behind  the 
8-ball  •  of  lowered  income  and  lost  pur- 
chasing power.  *^ 

IdCHAXL    F     OTOOLI. 

Ckezo  op  Communism 

(By  Mike  ODessa) 

1   All  CommunUts  know  that  "to  bolshe- 

Tl2e"  means  to  "liberate  humanity  from  the 

slavery   created    by    centuries   of   Christian 

barbarities":  '-n-u 

II.  -To  free  humanity  from  the  concept  of 
religion"; 

ni.  -To  free  humanity  from  the  concept  of 
national  authority'';  and 

IV.  "To  free  humanity  from  the  concept  of 
private  property." 
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(a)  All  Comjnunlsts  must  remember  that 
our  purpose  is  "to  bolshevize  the  world,  no 
matter  how  much  the  cost  or  In  what  way"; 

(b)  The  task  of  each  Individual  Commu- 
nist Is  "to  bolshevize  your  own  surrounding 
group": 

(c)  Each  such  individual  knows  that  his  or 
her  task  necessarily  has  "to  be  limited  for 
the  moment";  and 

(d)  I.  is  the  duty  of  each  Communist  "to 
give  the  working  man  and  woman  the  illu- 
sion that  only  Communists  are  free  and  that 
only  Communist  membership  and  action  can 
free  him  and  her." 

commandments  of  commttnism — so-called 
"decalog" 
1.  Do  not  manifest  the  purpose  of  commu- 
nism to  Immature  companions. 

2  Struggle  against  those — especially  the 
hypocritical  priests,  ministers,  and  rabbis — 
who  say  what  is  more  or  le.^s  true  about  com- 
munism, by  denying  emphatically  that  we 
are  opposed  to  religion,  family,  and  private 
property. 

3  Show  with  Jokes,  sarcasm,  cynicism,  and 
with  a  more  pleased  and  happier  show  of 
conduct  how  you  are  freer  without  the  Im- 
pediments of  religion,  making;  It  understood 
that  we  who  live  without  religion  live  better 
and  do  more  freely  what  we  wish  to  do. 

4.  Destroy  morals,  teaching  the  Inexperi- 
enced: create  a  milieu  satiated  with  that 
which  the  clergy  of  all  sects  call  immor- 
ality 

5.  Always  remove  your  companions  farther 
from  their  lellglon  by  any  .  nd  all  means,  but 
especially  by  puttln?  priests,  ministers,  and 
rabbis  in  as  bar*  a  light  as  possible. 

6.  Destroy  the  family  -especially  the 
Christian  family — by  planting  Ideas  about 
freedom  In  marriage,  showing  divorce  as  a 
more  human  way  of  life,  and  encouraging 
your  peopk  to  love,  love  freely,  free  love. 

7  Educate  workers,  especially  the  young 
ones,  to  be  Intolerant  of  any  and  all  author- 
ity,  especially   police   authority. 

8  Encourage  workers  to  participate  in  dis- 
orders, to  Vise  of  brute  force,  to  revenge,  and 
not  to  have  a  fear  of  bloodshed. 

9  Be  at  the  forefront  In  rendering  small 
services  to  workers;  speak  loudly  and  make 
yourself  heard  "i  their  behalf:  Impose  your- 
self Into  their  midst;  hide  the  good  which 
others  do  for  them  and  make  It  appear  as  If 
you  did  It:  and,  to  enlist  such  workers  in  our 
cause,  be  In  the  forefront  of  all  labor  move- 
ments and  organlzeJ  opposition  to  parlia- 
mentary proceedings. 

10.  Struggle  const  .ntly  against  all  priests, 
ministers,  and  rabbis;  against  their  religions. 
the  morals  of  all  religions,  and  against  their 
religious  organizations  and  Institutions. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.s.sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  would  like  to 
Include  the  script  of  a  radio  program, 
Congressional  Record  on  the  Air,  which 
contains  a  discussion  of  housing  legisla- 
tion. It  was  broadcast  over  the  Mutual 
network  and  Washington  Station  WOL 
at  8:30  p.  m.  February  18: 

Mr.  STtTDNET.  From  the  Nations  Capital 
you  are  about  to  hear  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-fourth  broadcast  of  Congressional 
Record  on  the  Air.    This  well-known  pubhc- 


servlce  feature  brings  you  each  week  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  in  a  discussion  and  Inter- 
view on  a  subject  of  national  interest.  To- 
night our  guest  is  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  will  be  Introduced  to 
you  now  by  Matthew  Warren,  ace  radio  re- 
porter. 

Mr.  Warsen.  Thank  you.  Ed  Studney,  and 
good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  For  the 
first  time  In  decades,  the  house  wanted  and 
apartments  wanted  ads  In  the  classified  sec- 
tion of  the  country's  newspapers  exceed  the 
house  and  apartments  for  rent  ads.  Across 
the  broad  breadth  of  this  land,  here  In  Amer- 
ica, the  land  of  abundance,  there  exists  one 
of  the  most  acute  housing  shortages  in  our 
history — with  new  housing  construction  at  a 
standstill  since  almost  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  with  an  expanding  population  the 
housing  shortage  is  rapidly  becoming  Amer- 
Icas  No.  1  problem. 

In  every  city,  in  every  town,  in  almost  every 
hamlet,  it  seems  the  burning  question  of 
the  day  is,  "Where  can  I  find  a  place  to  live?" 
And  almost  unfortunately  the  man  who  asks 
the  question  most  often  Is  a  returning  GI. 
American  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  Air  Corps 
men  fighting  for  1.  2,  3,  4  years  to  make  this 
a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  are  coming 
back  To  what?  They  are  coming  back  to 
an  endless  vain  search  for  a  place  to  live: 
a  far  cry,  indeed,  from  the  pious  promises 
of  a  year  ago.  What  are  ve  going  to  do 
about  It?  Congress  seems  to  be  aroused,  for 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  as  far  back 
as  November  20,  1945.  one  Congressman  in- 
troduced a  bill  designed  to  cure  some  of  the 
housing  headaches;  that  bill  is  now  being 
considered  by  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  The  author  of  that  bill 
Is  our  guest  on  this  broadcast  of  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  Air.  He  is  the  far- 
sighted  Representative  who  long  before  de- 
mobilization envisioned  the  housing  chaos 
of  today  He  Is  Congressman  Wright  Pat- 
man.  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  and  a  member  ol  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  At  this 
time.  Congressman  Patman  will  make  a  brief 
address  on  the  housing  situation,  following 
which  he  has  agreed  to  answer  some  of  our 
questions.  It  is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  Intro- 
duce now  Congressman  Wright  Patman,  of 
Texas. 

Congressman  Patman.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Warren.  I  first  Ijecame  concerned  with  the 
housing  situation  late  last  summer  when 
the  War  Department  announced  the  speed- 
up of  Its  demobilization  propram.  It  was 
announced  that  nearly  3.000.000  men  com- 
ing home  from  the  war  fronts  would  be 
looking  for  homes,  and  It  was  quite  obvious 
that,  with  our  already  overcrowded  condi- 
tions, there  was  going  to  be  no  place  to  put 
them.  The  National  Housing  Administra- 
tion had  estimated  that  the  Nation  was  some 
12.000,000  homes  short  of  the  number  needed 
to  house  our  population.  And  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  our  maximum  capacity 
to  build  was  only  about  400.000  homes  a 
year. 

In  addition  to  this,  prices  were  skyrocket- 
ing. National  surveys  estimated  that  home 
prices  had  Jumped  50  percent  during  the  war 
years.  However,  in  the  medium  and  low- 
cost  homes,  the  kind  we  could  logically  ex- 
pect our  veterans  to  buy,  there  was  more  than 
a  100-percent  increase.  Considering  these 
facts,  it  was  obvious  that  thousands  of  our 
veterans  would  be  sleeping  In  the  streets 
unless  something  could  be  done.  That  was 
my  motive  for  Introducing  the  housing  bUl 
which  will  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Hoiise  of 
Representatives  this  week. 

The  measure  has  a  simple  objective:  To 
provide  the  maximum  number  of  homes  for 
our  returning  servicemen  at  a  price  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  I  felt  that  the  crisis  was 
so  near  and  the  tusk  of  providing  these 
homes  bo  tremendovis  that  only  a  bold  and 
energetic  attack  cotUd  begin  to  meet  the 
housing  shortage.    Therefore,  I  proposed  that 


the  Government  and  the  building  Industry, 
•working  together,  attack  the  housing  situa- 
tion the  same  way  we  met  similar  problems 
of  scarcity  during  the  war. 

My  housing  bill  Is  a  legislative  foundation 
upon  which  the  President's  housing  program 
will  be  built.  It  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  housing  expediter  with  broad  pow- 
ers to  Issue  directives  to  other  agencies  so 
as  to  concentrate  the  Government's  attack 
on  the  problem.  It  sets  up  a  priority  pro- 
gram to  channel  scarce  building  materials 
into  housing  for  veterans.  It  also  provided 
for  ceiling  prices  on  new  and  existing  homes. 
It  permits  the  housing  expediter  to  use  sub- 
sidies as  they  were  tised  during  the  war  to 
increase  production  of  building  materials. 
The  life  of  the  bill  was  to  be  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1947 — some  18  months.  I  believe  that. 
If  passed,  the  bill  will  enable  us  to  meet  the 
President's  housing  goal  of  3.000.000  houses 
In  2  years,  and  will  provide  homes  for  more 
of  our  veterans. 

That's  all  the  bill  does.  Mr.  Warren. 

Mr.  Warren.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Patman. 
There  are  some  points  I  would  like  to  clear 
up.  Suppose  I  am  a  veteran.  Just  returned 
from  overseas.  How  do  I  get  a  house  under 
this  program? 

Mr.  Patman.  It's  fairly  simple.  You  obtain 
a  veteran's  priority  certificate,  work  up  yotir 
plans  and  specifications  with  a  builder,  or 
you  can  do  it  yourself,  and  take  it  to  your 
nearest  Federal  Housing  Administration  dis- 
trict office.  That  office  Is  charged  with  ap- 
proving your  application,  helping  you  to  ar- 
range financing,  and  obtaining  a  priority  cer- 
tificate to  get  your  building  materials.  Then 
you  can  go  ahead  and  build  the  house. 

Mr.  Warren.  Still  supposing  I  am  this  vet- 
eran— how  much  can  I  expect  to  pay  for  a 
home? 

Mr.  Patman.  That  depends,  of  course.  In 
what  section  of  the  country  you  are  living. 
I  intend  to  offer  en  amendment  to  my  bill 
on  the  House  floor  establishing  a  yardstick 
of  $6,000.  However,  the  housing  expediter 
could  raise  this  ceiling  in  any  area  where 
special  circumstances,  such  as  higher  build- 
ing cocts,  would  make  It  necessary.  Under 
this  propKJsal.  a  house  m  Washington,  for 
instance,  could  cost  you  approximately  17,- 
600.  In  New  York  It  might  go  as  high  as 
$8,000  in  some  expensive  sections.  But  It 
would  be  a  flexible  rule,  under  which  the 
builder  could  make  a  profit,  and  yet  give 
the  veteran  a  home  at  the  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Mr.  Warren.  That  sounds  encouraging.  Mr. 
Patman.  But  I  haven't  seen  many  places 
advertised  recently  that  I  could  buy  for 
$6,000.  How  do  you  expect  to  keep  prices  to 
that  minimum? 

Mr.  Patman.  In  the  New  York  area,  un- 
questionably new  homes  are  going  to  cost 
the  veteran  a  little  above  $6,000.  However, 
professional  FHA  and  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion appraisers  will  be  scrutinizing  these 
loan  applications  to  see  to  it  that  the  esti- 
mated building  cost  and  the  estimated  sell- 
ing price  are  reasonable.  In  other  words, 
speaking  frankly,  these  experts  will  see  to 
It  that  the  veteran  gets  his  money's  worth. 

Mr.  Warren.  But  suppose  I'm  not  a  vet- 
eran. Im  Just  an  ordinary  citizen  who  must 
have  a  place  to  stay,  or  who  wants  to  buy 
a  house      Can  I  get  one? 

Mr.  Patman.  In  the  early  months  of  the 
program.  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  to  step 
aside  and  give  the  veteran  who  has  been 
overseas  for  4  years  first  chance.  However, 
there  Is  considerable  reason  to  hope  that 
once  we  get  production  rolling  on  the  scale 
that  is  being  plaimed  that  the  nonveteran 
will  be  3ble  to  get  building  materials  to  some 
extent. 

Mr.  Warren.  Getting  back  to  this  question 
again  of  the_$6.000  ceiling.  Suppose  I  am 
a  veteran  and  I  want  a  better  house  than 
that.     Say  I  have  saved  my  overseas  pay  and 
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Can  I  butld  one 


1  'ord  a  tlO.OOO  home, 
this  program? 

Patman.  I  think  you  will  be  able  to.  If 
110.000   home   Is   actually   worth   910. - 
The   control   which   will    he   exercised 
thla    priorities   program    Is    more    to 
a  real-estate  speculator  from  selling  • 
a   95  000    home    for    $10.000 — not   i  t 
to  stop   the   veteran   from   buying   a 
he  can  afford.     All  of  us  know  that 
veterans  today  are  being  squeezed  Into 
exorbitant    prices    for    second-rate 
by  some  unscrupulous  dealers.    That's 
we  want  to  put  a  stop  to. 
Waksen.  How  about  this  proposed  cell- 
on  existing  homes.  Mr.  Patman? 
to  me  that  It's  a  very  unfair  propo- 
perhapa.  to  force  me  to  sell  my  home 
than  I  paid  for  It. 
Patman.  That  la  one  of  ♦he  most  Im- 
t  points  In  my  bill.      Under  the  for- 
I  propose  the  present  owner  could  sell 
e  for  any  price  he  could  get  for  it. 
.  that  selling  price  would  l>ecome  an 
Ic  celling  price  for  the  duration  of 
lousing    emergency— some    18    months, 
has  been  more  misunderstanding  on 
lan  any  other  phase  of  the  legislation, 
i  completely  protect  the  present  home 
—its   only   purpose   Is   to   hold    down 
atlve    resales,    which    have    ballooned 
to  such  dangerous  levels.      I  do  not 
w  anyone,  knowing  the  danger  of  In- 
which    faces    us,    could    be    opposed 
provision       Especially  since  It  Is  for 
i  comparatively  short  period   3f  time. 
Wakcxn    Congressman   Patman.   many 
couples  have  dreamed  for  the  past  few 
about   the   home   they  were   going   to 
when   the  war   was   over.      What   can 
about  building  a  home  to  their  own 
"ons? 
Patman    If   the  mister  of  the  house- 
the  missus,  for  that  matter — hap- 
be  •  veteran,  they  follow  the  same 
as  I  have  outlined,  by  going  to 
ccal   FHA  office.     However,   If  neither 
nor   wife    has    been    in    the    armed 
.  they  probably  will  have  to  wait  for  a 
months,  until  the  more  needy  of 
terana   are   housed 

IVabken    For  my  part.  I  venture  to  say 

St  cf  us  will  agree  to  step  aside  tem- 

in  favor  of  the  returning  GI      How- 

tpere  is  an<  iher  point.     You  speak  of 

itude  of  this  program.     How  many 

houses    o  you  think  will  be  built  un- 

Presldent  s   proposal? 

'atman.  Personally,  I  am  quite  conH- 

we  can  meet  our  goal  of  2.700.000 

by   the  end  of   1947      To  many  pro- 

1  builders  and  others  acquainted  with 

production  problems  Involved. 

ire  perhaps  sounds  fantastic.     Many 

thought  the  same  thing  when  Prtsi- 

-  evelt  called  for  the  production  of 

lanes  and  thousands  of  other  items 

for  war.     However.  I  believe  this  goal 

be  obtained  If  we  use  every  resource 

e  as   boldly   and  energetically  as  we 

r  Industrial  potential  to  attack  these 

pri  iblems. 

Industry   and   the  Government  must  pull 

Many    sacrifices    must    be    made. 

t^pes  cf  building  must  wait.     But  we 

an    exceedingly    able    man    in    Mr. 

Wyatt.  the  Housing  Expediter.     If  he 

the  proper  support  It  can  be  done. 

Vakxen.  Congressman    Patman,    dur- 

war  m  many  of  the  war-production 

trailer  coaches  filled  a  very  serious 

emergency    housing.     Do   you    think 

a  possibility  trailer  coaches  again 

lerve    as   housing    in    the    peacetime 
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IJATMAN.  I  certainly  do.  There  Is  a 
r  them  In  the  President's  program, 
returned  servicemen — pwirtlcularly 
lo  are  going  to  school  under  the  GI 

lights — are  neither  ready  nor  willing 
down  and  purchase  a  home.    The 
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house  trailer  supplies  an  Ideal  answer  to  this 
veteran's  problem  Several  universities  al- 
ready are  providing  modern  trailer  sites  In 
anticipation  of  hundreds  of  their  GI  students 
using   trailers   as  university   living  quarters. 

Mr.  Wakxxn.  Congressman  Patman.  do  you 
think  there  is  any  chance  for  the  construc- 
tion of  addltloral  homes  fron?  free  sources 
of  material,  or  will  all  supplies  be  channeled 
Into  the  housing  program? 

Mr.  Patman  Bluntly  speaking.  If  the  pro- 
gram Is  carried  out  as  Intensively  as  It  needs 
to  be,  I  doubt  seriously  whether  much  addi- 
tional building  can  be  done.  Much  depends 
upon  the  speed  with  which  we  can  get  pro- 
duction rolling,  and  that,  in  turn,  depends 
upon  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  grant 
subsidy  funds  that  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Waxken.  That  Is  a  fwlnt,  Congress- 
man, on  which  I  have  heard  considerable 
criticism.  I  understand  Mr.  Wyatt  wants 
nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  spend  on  this  program.  That't  a 
lot  of  money.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  It? 

Mr.  Patman  I  think  much  of  the  success 
or  fa.lure  of  the  entire  housing  program  de- 
pends on  whether  or  not  this  subsidy  fund 
Is  provided.  At  the  present  time  It  has  been 
stricken  from  the  bill,  and  I  Intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  restoring  It  from  the  floor. 

This  subsidy  fund  may  well  be  used  In  the 
same  fa.shlon  that  similar  funds  were  used 
during  the  war,  to  spur  production  of  mate- 
rials. Let  us  take  a  concrete  example.  A 
small  brick  plant  has  high  operative  costs, 
low-paid  workers,  or  some  other  factor  that 
makes  cost  of  production  o  high  It  cannot 
compete  In  the  market.  The  RFC  would  be 
authorized  to  pay  this  plani  their  premium 
price  for  their  bricks.  This  money  would  go 
Into  more  wages,  more  manpower,  more  ma- 
terial, to  Increase  its  production  During  the 
war  our  experience  was  that  once  this  pro- 
duction Is  stepped  up,  a  factory's  cost  per 
unit  drops  to  the  point  where  the  subsidy  Is 
no  longer  necessary,  and  the  plant  continues 
at  top  speed. 

Of  course,  there  are  two  ways  of  getting  this 
Increased  production— by  price  increases  and 
by  subsidies.  We  estimate  that  tl  of  sub- 
sidy will  bring  the  same  benefit  as  $3  of  orice 
Increase,  so  that  subsidies  will  be  the  cheaper 
method  of  obtaining  production.  However. 
In  some  instances  Incentive  price  increases, 
particularly  in  lumber,  are  expected  to  be 
given.  In  this  program  capacity  production 
Is  the  principal  goal. 

Mr.  W.^KREN  Thank  you  very  much.  Con- 
gressman Patman.  You  are  to  be  compU- 
mented  indeed  on  your  spearheading  of  this 
highly  worthy  and  most  essential  objective  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  It  goes 
without  saying  that  with  our  appreciation 
goes  our  best  wishes  for  your  every  success. 
We  appreciate  the  time  you  have  taken  to- 
night from  your  busy  day  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  our  Congressional  Record  on 
the  Air  listeners. 


Committee  on  Uo-American  Activities 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  refer  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Prof.  Clyde  R.  MUler 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  University' 
New  York  City,  which  appeared  in  the 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Friday. 
February  15,  1946,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

This  article  quoted  from  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Federation  of 
Churches.  The  resolution  attacked  the 
committee  for  its  "continuous  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  of  our  citizens." 
and  for  the  "irresponsible  and  un-Amer- 
ican utterances  of  its  most  vocal  spokes- 
man. Representative  Rankin."  The  res- 
olution further  cited  an  alleged  remark 
by  Mr.  Nicklas.  a  former  Investigator  for 
the  committee,  in  the  presence  of  Chief 
Coun.sel  Ernie  Adamson,  to  Prof.  Clyde 
Miller. 

As  Mr.  Nicklas  has  not  been  with  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  the  past  6  months.  I  inquired  of  Mr. 
Adamson  as  to  whether  there  was  any 
truth  to  the  remark,  as  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Miller,  and  Mr.  Adamson  said  that 
he  knew  nothing  of  any  private  conver- 
sation between  Mr.  Nicklas  and  Profes- 
sor Miller,  but  that  any  statement  by 
Professor  Miller  that  such  a  remark  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Adamson 
was  downright  false. 

Having  no  intention  of  letting  the  mas- 
ter slop  at  that  point.  I  decided  to  search' 
further,  so  I  checked  on  Professor 
Miller's  record  with  the  files  of  the  Ehes 
committee,  and  using  the  Communist 
Daily  Worker,  the  Communist  New- 
Masses  among  the  references  as  my 
source.  I  fine"  that  Professor  Miller  has 
had  a  long  record  of  Communist  affilia- 
tions, the  most  prominent  being,  and  I 
refer  to  the  Daily  Worker  of  March  5, 
1941,  that  Professor  Miller  was  a  signer 
of  the  statement  to  President  Roose- 
velt, defending  the  Communist  Party  and 
prior  to  this,  the  Daily  Worker  of  July 
23,  1940,  showed  Professor  Miller  as  a 
signer  of  an  open  letter  to  President 
Roosevelt,  protesting  against  the  attack 
on  the  right  of  the  Communist  Party 
to  use  the  ballot. 

The  complete  record  of  Professor 
Miller's  Communist  afflliaUons  as  taken 
from  the  Dies  files,  is  as  follows: 

CLYDE  «.   Mn.1  EX 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  signer  of 
letter  supporting  Gerson;  Dally  Worker 
March  4,  1938,  page  1. 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Iniellectual  Freedom;  member,  national  com- 
mittee; letterhead.  September  22,  1939, 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom;  member,  Tew  York 
committee;  letterhead.  December  1.  1939. 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom;  took  stand  against 
Columbia  University's  president.  Nicholas  M 
Butler,  on  his  views;  New  Masses.  October  15 
1940,  page  17. 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom;  signer  of  appeal  on 
behalf  of  antl-Fasclst  refugees  trapped  In 
France,  sent  to  Cordell  Hull;  Dally  Worker 
July  22,  1940.  page  1,  column  5. 

American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom,  signer,  open  letter  of 
five-point  program  to  aid  refugees,  sent  to 
Secretary  of  State  Hull;  Dally  Worker  July 
25.  1940,  page  2,  column  3. 

American   Committee  for  Democracy   and 
Intellectual   Freedom;   signer  of  open   letter 
to  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  denouncing  pro- 
war  stand;   Daily  Worker.  October   7.   1940 
page  3. 
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American  Committee  for  Democracy  and 
Intellectual  Freedom-Executive  Committee; 
signer  of  letter  of  protest  to  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler;  Dally  Worker,  October  12,  1940, 
page  4. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers;  de- 
nouncing red-baltlng;  Daily  Worker,  Janu- 
ary 6,  1939,  page  5. 

Appeal  to  lift  Spanish  embargo;  speaker; 
Dally  Worker,  February  4,  1939.  page  2. 

Associated  Film  Audiences;  member,  execu- 
tive board;    undated  letterhead. 

Boaz  letter  on  Franco  In  reply  to  Sedg- 
wick: signer;  Dally  Worker,  March  8.  1938, 
page  2 

China  Aid  Council;  sponsor;  letterhead, 
Mav  18,  1938. 

Communist  Party;  signer  of  the  statement 
to  the  President  defending  the  Communist 
Party;   Daily  Worker,  March  5,  1941,  page  2. 

Conference  on  Pan-American  Democracy; 
signer  of  call;  News  You  Don't  Get,  November 
15.  1038. 

Conference  on  Pan-American;  sponsor;  let- 
terhead, November  16,  1938. 

Consumers  Union;  sponsor;  undated  cir- 
cular. 

Dally  Worker,  algner  of  statement  against 
Franco  spy  ring;  Dally  Worker,  May  12.  1937, 
pasje  1. 

Descendants  of  the  American  Revolution; 
member;  Daily  Worker,  February'  13,  1939, 
page  2. 

DescendanU  of  the  American  Revolution; 
sponsor;  pamphlet.  Descendants  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  back  page. 

Film  Audiences  for  Democracy;  member, 
executive  committee;  Film  Survey,  June  1939. 
page  4. 

Films  for  Democracy;  member,  executive 
committee;  Films  for  Democracy,  April  1939, 
page  2. 

In  Defense  of  the  Bill  of  Rights;  signer; 
In  Defense  of  the  BiU  of  Rights,  a  circular, 
page  2. 

League  of  American  Writers;  signer,  open 
letter  to  Secretary  Cordell  Hull  and  the  Pan- 
American  Conference;  Daily  Worker,  July  31, 
1940.  page  7. 

Lincoln's  Birthday  Committee  for  Democ- 
racy and  Intellectual  Freedom;  speaker;  Dally 
Worker,  February  13.  1939,  page   1. 

Open  letter  to  President  Roosevelt;  signer, 
protest  attack  on  right  of  Communist  Party 
to  use  ballot;  DaUy  Worker,  July  23,  1940, 
page  1,  column  6. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Present  World  Af- 
fairs, meeting  at  Mecca  Temple  Auditorium; 
sponsor;  Daily  Worker.  March  22.  1938, 
page  2. 


Priorities  for  Veterans 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  very  strung  editorial 
in  the  Washington  Post  this  morninr 
regarding  the  purchase  of  Government 
houses  by  veterans,  like  the  McLean  Gar- 
dens housing  project  for  the  use  of  the 
veterans.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important 
to  pass  legislation  along  this  line  in  order 
that  the  rights  and  the  priorities  of  the 
veterans  be  respected.  Certain  proper- 
ties, apparently,  under  existing  legisla- 
tion can  be  sold  to  veterans  and  priori- 
ties given  the  veterans.  There  was  a 
question  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act, 


under  paragraph  23,  as  to  whether  the 
veterans  could  be  considered  because  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  excluded  and  war 
housing  is  excluded.  Certainly  we  must 
pass  legislation  to  make  possible  the  pur- 
chase of  housing  facilities  by  veterans. 
The  Surplus  Property  Act  must  be 
amended. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  19, 
1946] 

HOMES  FOR  VETERANS 

As  we  read  the  regulations  on  surplus 
property  disposal,  veterans  have  a  right  to 
buy  housing  projects  built  by  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  war.  The  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Surplus  Property  Administrator  as  to 
the  prices  they  shall  pay  is  as  follows: 

"Veterans  and  the  spouse  and  children  of 
deceased  servicemen  shall  be  entitled  to  pur- 
chase surplus  real  property  at  a  price  not  to 
exceed  a  unit  price  fixed  by  the  disposal 
agency  after  taking  Into  consideration  the 
current  market  value,  the  character  of  the 
property,  and,  if  income- producing,  the  esti- 
mated earning  capacity  thereof." 

Yet  the  Defense  Homes  Corporation  has 
rejected  the  bid  of  the  Veterans  Cooperative 
Housing  Association  for  McLean  Gardens  and 
Is  apparently  preparing  to  sell  this  choice 
wartime  project  to  the  highest  bidder,  prob- 
ably a  speculative  real  estate  operator.  It 
may  be  that  the  $9,000,000  bid  of  the  veter- 
ans' co-op  was  too  low.  As  to  that,  we  do 
not  know.  But  the  co-op  is  now  asking  De- 
fense Homes  and  the  National  Housing 
Agency  to  put  its  own  fair  value  on  the  prop- 
erty, thus  giving  the  co-op  a  chance  to  meet 
It  before  any  deal  with  other  prospective  pur- 
chasers Is  consummated  That  seem.s  to  be 
in  line  with  what  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
It  provided  priorities  for  veterans  In  the  dis- 
posal of  surplus  property.  We  understand 
that  war  housing  projects  have  already  been 
sold  to  veterans'  groups  under  similar  ar- 
rangements In  Ohio  and  Utah 

The  question  of  wholesale  dispossession  of 
existing  tenants  does  not  arise,  for  the  vet- 
erans' co-op  has  agreed  not  to  disturb  fami- 
lies now  living  at  McLean  Gardens  Apart- 
ments there  are  becoming  vacant  at  the  rate 
of  about  40  or  50  a  month,  and  these  would 
be  turned  over  to  veterans'  families  as  vacan- 
cies occur. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  National 
Housing  Agency  got  a  special  order  from  the 
Surplus  Prop)erty  Administrator  for  the  dis- 
position of  six  war-housing  projects  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  without  wait- 
ing for  the  exercise  of  priorities.  The  ex- 
cuse was  "to  take  advantage  of  a  present 
favorable  market."  We  think,  however,  that 
there  are  larger  considerations  in  the  dis- 
posal of  these  properties  than  a  favorable 
market.  Where  veterans  have  a  prior  right 
to  buy  them  at  fair  market  values,  that  right 
should  be  respected.  The  public  interest  in 
seeing  that  our  defenders  are  properly  housed 
Is  certainly  greater  than  making  a  few  dol- 
lars' profit  out  of  wartime  housing  projects. 


Housing  Shortage  in  the  Detroit  Area 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1946 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  on  the  housing  shortage  in 


the  Detroit  area  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SPEAKER.    I  have  just  returned 
from  Detroit,  Mich.,  where,  with  Repre- 
.sentatives  George  Sadowski  and  Prank 
Hook.  I  have  conducted  informal  hear- 
ings on  the  housing  problems  of  that 
area. 

The  hearings  were  held  February  14 
and  15,  and  testimony  was  presented  by 
representatives  of  industry,  labor.  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  pubhc  at  large  on  the 
various  blocks  and  hindrances  to  the 
provision  of  suflBcient  and  adequate 
.shelter  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  vet- 
eran and  nonveteran  alike. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings  I 
prepared  a  summary  report  containing 
recommendations  based  upon  testimony 
and  information  gained  at  the  hearings. 
This  statement  was  released  to  the  press 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings. 

The  hearings  we  have  just  concluded 
on  Detroit's  housing  problems  have 
proven  to  be  of  great  value.  The  people 
of  the  Detroit  area  have  been  most  con- 
structive in  their  statements  during  the 
hearings.  They  have  given  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  a  clearer  in- 
sight on  the  whole  of  the  problem.  In- 
dustry, labor,  local  government,  and  the 
public  at  large  all  indicated  in  thei  testi- 
mony that  solution  of  the  many  complex 
problems  involved  was  a  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Grovemment. 

It  was  clear  that  the  local  governments 
could  not  cope  with  the  situation. 

It  was  clear  that  the  local  home-build- 
ing industry's  activities  were  at  a  stand- 
still. 

It  was  clear  that  dangerous  inflation- 
ary trends  in  prices  of  used  houses  and 
vacant  residential  land  were  in  evidence. 
It  was  clear  that  only  by  the  same  bold 
and  forthright  action  which  character- 
ized our  war-production  effort  would  this 
problem  be  solved. 

And  finally,  it  was  clear  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  people  in  the  Detroit  metro- 
politan area  expect  this  same  kind  of 
action  from  oheir  Government  in  Wash- 
ington on  this  problem.  They  want  and 
expect  quick  action  on  the  program  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  February  7 
by  Wilson  W.  Wyatt;  they  want  and  ex- 
pect the  prompt  passage  of  the  excellent 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill;  they  want 
and  expect  passage  of  the  Mitchell-Kil- 
gore  veterans'  housing  bill;  they  want 
and  expect  passage  of  a  modified  Patman 
housing  stabilization  bill  which  will  take 
into  account  present  inflationary  costs  of 
vacant  residential  land. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  the 
people  of  the  Detroit  area  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  entire  nation  who  are  urgently 
in  need  of  decent  shelter,  and  especially 
our  returning  veterans,  have  a  right  to 
expect  their  Govemmeni — their  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  most  vital  matter  of 
housing— and  to  act  immediately;  to 
pass  the  legislation  I  have  mentioned 
and  any  other  measure  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  excellent  program  proposed  by 
National  Housing  Administrator  Wilson 
W.  Wyatt. 
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my  part  I  shall  bend  every  effort 

exert  every  Influence  at  my  com- 

in  the  direction  of  securing  prompt 

avorable  action  by  the  Congress  on 

measures.    I  have  every  confidence 

my  colleaeues  from  Michigan.  Rep- 

reseiitatives  Dincell.  O'Brien.  Hook.  Ra- 

and  Sadowski,  share  this  view  with 
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time  for  action  on  these  measures 
yesterday.  They  should  have  been 
oday.     We  cannot  do  anything  to 

up  the  time  lost  but  we  can  pre- 
further  delays  by  acting  now — to- 
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Army  Stops  the  Press 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  jraE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mri  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arm3.  in  order  to  keep  from  enlisted 
men  ts  failure.  lies,  inefficiency  and  the 
frauc  it  has  practiced  on  the  parents 
of  enli-*^ted  men.  has  now  gagged  the 
of  enlisted  men  in  the  South  Pa- 
The  serviceman's  paper  is  not 
)ermitted  to  print  Associated  Press 
United  Press  dispatches.  Our 
has  always  believed  in  the  free- 
«if  the  press  and  we  are  denying  to 
vn  people  the  things  for  which  we 
Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  is  the 
dent  going  to  carry  out  such  a  pol- 
t^  rough  the  armed  forces,  of  which 
he  Commander  in  Chief? 

including  a  statement  from  the 

Paciflcan  that  has  just  come  to 

h^ough  the  mails  from  a  serviceman 

South  Pacific,  which  prohibited 

blishing  of  the  names  of  the  Mem- 

)f    the    Congress    of    the    United 
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States : 

I  From  the  Manila  Chronicle  of  January  12) 

DAILT    P.ACmcAN    IS    CACCEO 

y-three  members  of  the  staff  of  the 

J'aclfican,    United    States   Armr    news- 

I  ubliabed  in  Manila,  last  nt^ht  issued 

•1  owing  statement  disclosing  that  se- 

e^itorlal    restrictions    and    limitations 

Imposed  on  the  newspaper. 

nembers   of    the    staff    of    the   Daily 

h    have    received    many   inquiries    In 

few  days  asking  what  has  happened 

Daily    Pacmcan      Our    integilty    as 

"    and  our  loyalty  to  the  democratic 

for  which  this  war  was  fought  Im- 

to    make    the    following   declaration. 

nbodles  the  views  of  the  enlisted  men 

itaff: 

restrictions   on    freedom   of   ezpres- 
"-j<i   from  above  no  longer  enable 
full  news  and  truth  to  our  read- 
keep    faith    with    our   readers   who 
to  expect   adequate  news  cover- 
thc  truth   as   we  see   It.  from   the 
of  the  Daily  Paciflcan  we  ^re  com- 
announce  that  our  hands  are  tied, 
soldiers  we  execute  orders  as  they 
•ed.  but  our  readers  and  the  Ameri- 
Ic  are  entitled  to  know  that  orders 
above'  prevent  us  from  any  longer 
our  readers  fully  Informed.     It  has 
our    intention    to   do   anything 
cur  readers  abreast  of  the  neu-s  and 


bilng 

T( 

ccnne 
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serve  the  best  Interest  of  the  Army.  Under 
the  new  limitations.  Mall  Bag.  which  has 
given  voice  to  the  views  of  the  GI  as  he  ex- 
pressed them  anr'  as  he  saw  events,  has  al- 
ready been  subjected  to  severe  editorial 
restrictions  and  limitations.  We  have  been 
denied  the  right  even  to  print  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  dispatches  If  they  re- 
flect any  criticism  or  dissatisfaction  what- 
ever with  the  official  policies  of  the  War  De- 
partment and  our  theater  commanders.  In 
short,  we  are  prohibited  from  publishing 
the  whole   truth. 

"On  January  10,  1946,  after  page  2  was  com- 
pletely made  up,  we  had  to  remake  a  new 
page  upon  the  order  of  the  command,  which 
prohtbitec"  us  from  publishlnR  a  list  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  United  States  Congress 
In  response  to  numerous  requests  by  phone 
and  mail  to  Mail  Bag, 

"As  soldiers  we  carry  out  our  orders,  as  citi- 
zens and  r^  journalists  we  tell  the  truth  to 
the  entire  world." 

»ESTmiCnoNS    PLACXO   also   on    rAMCO    jouimal 
STARS    AND    STmiPCS 

HoNOLCLD.  January  11  —Military  censor- 
ship Anally  came  to  the  Honolulu  edition  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  outspoken  Army  news- 
paper, as  Ol  criticism  Oi  the  demnbillzation 
pr  ^ram  flared  thrcuT;hout  the  P.^ciflc 

Stars  and  Stripes  was  forbidden  Thursday 
by  Lt  Gen  Robert  C  Richardson,  command- 
ing general  of  the  mid-Pacillc.  to  make  any 
discourteous  references  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Chef  of  Staff,  or 
any  others  In  authority  In  the  Army  It  wa^« 
also  forbidden  to  publish  soldiers'  letters 
Which  couir-  be  construed  to  be  discourteous 
or  derogatory  to  authority 

The  order  holds  the  paper's  'staff  strictly 
responsible  and  subject  to  disciplinary  action 
fo  vlolat  ons.  but  exempts  news  received 
from  news  services  (Tokyo  AP) 

Twenty-six  members  of  the  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes  published  here  charged  today 
the  Army  newspaper  had  been  usurped  in 
the  present  "demobilization  crisis  "  and  con- 
verted Into  a  "house  organ  for  the  War 
Department." 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  called  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  farm- 
ers in  a  county  of  my  own  district.  In 
thiS  mornings  mail  I  received  a  reso- 
lution from  the  Independent  Patriotic 
Farmers  of  Logan  County,  Okla 
petitioning  the  Oklahoma  delegation  to 
protect  the  innocent  public  by  drastic 
action  because  our  Nation  is  torn  by 
strikes  and  lock-outs,  and  management 
and  labor  cannot  or  will  not  get  together 
and  make  settlement  of  their  diflerences 

The  farmers  in  this  agricuJtural  county 
go  on  record  unequlvocably  favoring  the 
provisions  of  the  Case  bUl  in  its  original 
form. 

With  some  of  the  major  strikes  settled 
by  granting  an  increase  to  labor  and  $5 
a  ton  to  steel,  no  one  has  taken  into 
account  the  cost  to  the  farmers  of  pro- 


ducing food.  Any  rea.<;onablc  man  would 
know  that  an  approved  increase  in  the 
price  of  organized  labor  and  materials 
that  have  to  be  purchased  by  the  farmers 
In  the  form  of  equipment  to  plant,  culti- 
vate, and  harvest  their  crops  should  be 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  farm  commodities. 

We  have  as  yet  not  been  able  to  fathom 
the  most  recent  ceiling  placed  on  cotton 
as  a  raw  material  for  the  making  of 
clothing  and  many  other  items.  Appar- 
ently the  ones  responsible  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  food  and  feed  values  of 
the  byproducts  of  cotton.  With  the 
agreed  increase  to  organized  labor  and 
to  the  steel  manufacturers,  a  new  sched- 
ule of  increased  prices  for  farm  com- 
modities should  be  approved. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  farmers  in 
the  agricultural  States  tre  ready  to  fight 
the  devil  with  fire.  That  is  to  say.  If 
strikers  in  industry  can  deprive  the  world 
of  such  needed  articles  of  housing  and 
husbandry,  the  farmers  can  withhold 
their  products  from  the  market,  also. 
We  all  know  it  has  neven  been  the  dis- 
position of  a  farmer  to  go  on  strike,  but 
should  events  take  such  a  course,  then 
labor  and  industry  will  realize  that  the 
farmer  can  do  without  new  farm  ma- 
chinery a  great  deal  easier  than  they  can 
do  without  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  passed  by 
the  farmers  of  Logan  County  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

We.  the  Independent  Patriotic  Farmers  of 
Loi^an  County,  hereby  call  on  all  farmers  of 
Logan  County  to  join  us  with  the  rest  of  the 
State  and  Nation  In  calling  on  the  Congress 
to  enact  legislation  which  will  be  effective 
in  controlling  strikes  by  setting  up  a  fact- 
finding committee  to  step  into  labor-man- 
agement dispute  and  work  out  fair  and 
just  settlements  that  will  prevent  hardships 
for  our  entire  Nation. 

We  decry  and  condemn  the  stubborn  lesd- 
frship  on  both  sides  which  cannot  and  will 
not  reach  common  sense  ai:d  permanent  so- 
lution to  their  differences  without  resorting 
to  strikes  and  lockouts,  the  continuation  of 
which  will  destroy  the  principles  of  free  en- 
terprise In  America. 

We  also  appeal  to  Congress  to  protect  the 
Innocent  public,  and  we  think  the  time  has 
come  for  drastic  action.  We  take  this  posi- 
tion because  our  Nation  is  torn  bv  stnkes 
and  Icck-ouu.  and  management  aiid  labor 
cannot  or  will  not  get  together  and  make 
settlement  of  their  differences. 

We  furthermore  resolve  that  we  favor  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Case  bill  in  its  orlgl- 

^  /.°"^  !":?  ^^''^  *^°P'"'  °'  ^'»  resolution 
oe    furnished    Immediately    to    all    of   Okla- 

^Tate'  r^rg'tTn."  ^^^  ^^'  "^^^  ^^ 


Let's  Officially  End  the  War 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1946 

w.^a.P^^.  ^'  ^P^^^^r,  during  the 
J^ar  »e  surrendered  liberties  and  consti- 
tutlonal  rights  that  were  not  ours  to  sur- 
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render.  In  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. "Necessity  knows  no  law." 

But  the  war  is  over.  Months  ago  there 
was  an  unconditional  surrender  of  all  our 
enemies.  Yet  Congress  has  not  seen  fit 
to  declare  the  fact  that  hostilities  have 
cea.sed.  Congress  has  not  kept  its  prom- 
ise that  the  boys  were  drafted  only  for 
the  duration  and  6  months  thereafter. 

The  GI  boys  are  returning,  and  those 
who  have  not  returned  demand  that  they 
be  returned  to  their  families  and  to  civil- 
ian life  from  which  they  were  taken.  The 
Government  pledged  these  boys  that 
they  would  be  out  of  the  service  C  months 
after  the  duration.  Yet  we  are  listening 
to  the  subterfuge  of  some  generals,  inter- 
ested perhaps  in  keeping  their  promo- 
tion, and  continuing  millions  of  these 
boys  in  foreign  lands.  This  may  be  some 
of  the  'one  world"  lunacy,  but  the  time 
has  come  for  Congress  to  act,  or  when 
the  boys  return  they  will  act. 

I  have  talked  to  a  number  of  Army 
officers,  who  are  in  full  accord  with  the 
views  I  express  here  that  the  boys  should 
be  returned.  We  have  over  a  million 
who  have  enlisted  now.  and  that  is  twice 
as  many  as  any  general  has  ever  dared 
suggested  as  needed  for  occupation  duty 
and  home  duty. 

I  a.n  submitting  herewith  an  editorial 
that  appeared  in  the  Jame.stown  Sun, 
Jamestown.  N.  Dak.,  by  Col.  Percy  M, 
Han."sen.  who  speaks  with  authority. 
The  editorial  follows: 

LET  S   OECLAKE  AN   ZND  TO  THE   NATIONAI. 
EMEBCENCT 

(By  Col.  Percy  M.  Hansen) 

The  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  with 
the  efficient  assistance  of  the  rest  of  United 
States  130.000,000  people,  have  retaken  the 
Aleutians,  the  Philippines,  and  Guam.  They 
have  driven  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
from  Africa.  Italy.  Prance.  Belgium,  and  all 
of  the  islands  of  the  southern  Paclflc.  They, 
even,  have  reclaimed  the  fatherland  of  Ger- 
many from  the  German  militarists  and  the 
home  islands  of  Japan  from  the  Nippon  wor- 
shippers of  Mars.  They,  with  the  other 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  are  In  com- 
plete control   of  our  defeated   enem|es. 

A  patriotic  Congress,  putting  aside  for  the 
duration  all —or  practically  all  — thoughts  of 
personal  or  political  advantage,  turned  over 
to  our  military  leaders  the  complete  control 
of  our  national  affairs.  That  these  affairs, 
as  far  as  accomplishing  the  main  "objective 
of  defeatlnR  our  enemies  was  concerned,  were 
well-handled,  is  obvious,  but  It  is  equally 
M  true  that  the  military  mind,  which  Is 
csKntially  destructive,  is  not  fitted  for  peace- 
time economic  or  political  control  of  the 
Nation.  This  ts  aptly  Illustrated  by  the 
factual  stories  of  the  wastage  <  '  billions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  equipment  all  over  the 
world.  It  Is  high  time  that  we.  In  America. 
recognize  that  the  military  mind  functions 
in  much  the  same  manner  regardless  of 
whether  that  mind  Is  Japanese.  German. 
Russian.  British.  French,  Chinese,  or  Ameri- 
ca I.  and,  recognizing  this  fact,  make  sure 
t'  it  Congress  regains  Its  functions  of  gov- 
ernment 

About  18  months  ago  the  writer  was  eating 
breakfast  In  the  rather  swanky  dining  room 
of  the  Imperial  Hotel  at  New  Delhi.  India, 
when  two  other  ccionels  were  ushered  to  the 
table  "I  am  glad  to  know  that  we  have 
offlcers  here  as  low  In  rank  r'  colonel."  he 
remarked  to  the  newcomers.  Indicating  with 
his  glance  several  general  officers  in  the  room. 
"Oh.  this  Is  nothing."  one  of  the  officers  re- 
plied. "I  counted  11  general!  on  the  noor  at 


one  time  at  our  last  regular  Saturday  night 
dancing  party  here  at  the  hotel." 

It  was  very  common  talk  among  these 
colonels  and  generals,  most  of  whom  were 
Regular  Army  officers,  that  "if  we  can  keep 
the  Army  up  to  3.000,000  men,  most  of  us 
can  retain  our  temporary  ranlts."  This  re- 
mark usually  called  for  the  rejolner  that, 
"Well,  if  we  can't  bold  the  Regular  Army  up 
to  that  figure,  we  can  still  hold  our  tempo- 
rary ranks  if  we  can  put  over  universal  mili- 
tary training." 

Congress  so  far  has  successfully  resisted. the 
attempt  to  rush  through  legislation  provid- 
ing for  universal  military  training,  but  the 
Army  and  Navy,  like  good  tacticians,  stopped 
in  their  frontal  attack,  have  obtained  their 
objective  by  persuading  Congress  not  to  de- 
clare an  end  to  the  national  emergency.  So 
long  as  Congress  can  be  fooled  into  delaying 
the  declaration,  the  United  States  military 
party  ha^i  little  to  fear. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  boys 
are  "sweating  it  out"  on  military,  naval,  and 
marine  stations  all  over  the  world,  not  be- 
cause they  are  needed  there  or  are  accom- 
plishir.g  any  good  but  because  Brigadier 
General  Blank,  who  holds  the  permanent 
rank  of  first  lieutenant,  captain,  or  major, 
wants  to  retain  his  stars.  Tiie  writer  re- 
ceived letters  from  two  service  men  this 
week,  one  a  marine  .n  the  South  Pacific  and 
the  other  a  soldier  in  Manila,  and  k>oth  com- 
plained of  being  held  in  the  service.  One 
wrote:  "If  the  war  was  still  on.  or  if  we  were 
really  doing  any  good  here,  I  would  not  com- 
plain, but  we  are  ju.«t  being  held  here  while 
our  oflEcers  try  to  think  of  something  for  us 
to  do.  Why  doesn't  Congress  do  something? 
If  they  would  end  the  emergency,  we  would 
at  least  know  that  we  would  be  home  in 
another  6  months.  The  way  it  looks  from 
here,  we  will  be  here  at  least  another  year, 
and  many  of  us  were  in  hopes  we  could  be 
back  in  school  by  next  fall." 

A  few  top-flight  football  players  and  the 
sons  of  United  States  Senators  and  general 
officers  have  been  -cleased.  Genere'  Mac- 
Nlder  had  the  effrontery  to  defend  the  release 
of  his  son  by  special  order  "so  that  he  cculd 
continue  his  education."  Do  not  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  realize  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  boys  ju£t  as  worthy  as 
the  son  of  General  MacNider?  Many  of  these 
boys  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  they  fought 
for  democracy  or  for  special  privilege,  and 
only  President  Truman  or  Congress  are  in 
position  to  prove  to  them  thrt  the  United 
States  still  stands  for  the  great  principle  of 
"all  men  are  born  and  created  equal."  From 
the  standpoint  of  simple  justice,  it  is  more 
necessary  to  return  to  their  studies  the  sons 
of  parents  without  wealth  ar.d  political  influ- 
ence than  it  is  to  release  the  sons  of  generals. 
Senators,  and  other  persons  o»  wealth  and 
position, 

A  recent  news  dlspptch  says  that  the  morale 
of  many  of  the  50.000  marines  in  north  China 
is  cradling  as  the  men  are  becoming  con- 
vinced that  tl^ey  are  mere  :>awns  in  a  great 
International  game  of  cower  politics.  The 
same  thing  Is  true  of  thousands  of  ycung 
men  In  the  Aleutians,  the  Philippines.  Guam, 
Wake.  Okinawa,  ^ndla.  France,  and  innumer- 
able islands  and  outlying  stations  al'  over 
the  world. 

Surely  these  boys  should  be  bi<ck  In  the 
United  States  and  ready  to  refume  their 
studies  by  the  opening  of  the  1946  fall  term, 
and  they  will  be  back  if  North  Dakota's  four 
Representatives  in  Congress  -  Senators 
Lancer  and  Young  and  Representatives 
Lemkk  and  Robektson — or  rjiy  other  group  of 
Congressmen  combine  their  efforts  to  see  that 
this  is  accomplished.  A  declaration  by  Con- 
gress that  the  national  emergency  1.  over. 
passed  Immediately  after  the  -convening  cf 
Congress  this  month,  would  assure  eve  y  serv- 
iceman Inducted  for  the  duration  plus  6 
months  that  he  would  be  returned  to  civilian 
life  by  next  July  or  August.    II  this  is  done, 


all  who  so  wish  can  resume  their  studies  next 
September. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  drafting 
of  men  after  next  July  or  August — and  we 
are  not  convinced  that  such  action  will  be 
necessary — Congross  still  could  tecur'^  the  re- 
turn of  the  men  who  wish  to  continue  their 
educations  by  amending  the  present  law  lim- 
iting the  period  of  service  to  12  months  or.  at 
the  most,  a  year  and  one-half, 

I  quote  further  excerpts  from  the  let- 
ter of  Col.  Percy  M.  Hansen.  These  ex- 
cerpts should  convince  Congress  that 
the  time  for  action  has  arrived.  The 
GI  boys  are  no  longer  interested  in  fake 
promises;  they  want  action. 

Will  you.  fis'a  personal  favor,  read  the  en- 
closed editorial  comm«»nt  and  then  drop  me 
a  note  telling  me  what  you  can  do  to  ac- 
complish one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(a)  Secure  a  declaration  by  Congress  that 
the  natic  .al  emergency  is  ended  so  that 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  this 
country  and  over  eas  in  the  armed  services 
will  know  that  they  have  a  maximum  of  six 
more  months  to  serve; 

(b)  Secure  the  passage  oi  legislation  re- 
leasing from  the  armed  services  all  men 
who  were  inducted  before  VJ-day  upon  their 
completion  of  1  year.  or.  at  the  most,  1'^ 
years  of  service: 

(c)  Secure  the  passage  of  legislation  re- 
turning to  the  United  ftates  and  releasing 
from  service  all  men  who  were  overseas  on 
VJ-day. 

Seriously.  Bill,  this  is  only  one  of  the 
things  that  I  have  in  n.ind  in  connection 
with  our  military  set-up.  Appar-ntly  none 
of  our  commentators  nor  legislators  dare  to 
hit  at  the  very  heart  of  the  matter — thr  fact 
that  our  entire  military  and  naval  set-up 
"must  be  changed  from  the  so-called  caste 
system,  one  of  lords  and  serfs,  to  something 
more  in  keeping  with  a  democratic  nation — 
and  I  have  spent  considerable  time  on  facts 
and  figures  in  this  connection. 

I  could  quote  from  several  letters  received 
only  this  week,  but  knowing  how  busy  ycu 
are.  I  will  not  bother  you  with  them  at  this 
time.  I  want  to  say,  *iowever.  that  I  am 
more  serious  about  this  than  I  was  the  fa- 
mous (or  was  it  ..he  infamous?)  capital  re- 
moval campaign,  and  I  believe  that  my 
service  in  two  wars  and  In  all  of  the  grades 
from  buck  private  to  colonel,  has  given  me 
an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  fornrer  serv- 
iceman and  his  family  that  would  justify  my 
present   conclusions. 

Will  you  take  time  out  to  give  me  your 
opinions  on  this  matter,  and  an  idea  of  what, 
if  anything,  you  are  willing  to  do  in  this 
matter? 

PEKCT  M.  H'iNSEN. 

I  am  confident  that  this  editorial  and 
the  excerpts  of  Colonel  Hansen's  letter 
express  the  sentiments  and  the  will  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people  and 
100  percent  of  the  will  of  the  fathers, 
mothers,  and  wives  of  the  servicemen. 

There  are  some  fifty  bills  and  resolu- 
tions pending  in  the  House  and  Senate, 
all  having  for  their  object  the  prompt 
demobilization  of  our  armed  forces,  in 
accordance  with  the  pledges  made  by  the 
Government  when  the  men  were  induct- 
ed into  the  service. 

The  time  has  come  for  these  Members 
to  get  together  and  agree  on  one  or  two 
of  these  resolutions  or  bills.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  the  GI  boys  which  resolu- 
tion or  bill  is  taken.  All  they  are  inter- 
ested in  is  that  Congress  see  to  it  that 
the  Government  keeps  its  pledge  and  un- 
derstanding with  them  when  it  inducted 
them  into  the  armed  forces  for  the  dura- 
tion and  6  months. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

i:f  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Jlr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unc  f r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Re(  ord.  I  include  herewith  a  letter  in 
support  of  H.  R.  3370  from  the  Honorable 
Ver  fion  L.  Nickell,  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic nstruction.  State  of  Ilknois: 

State  or  Illinois. 
Scp^r.iNTENDENT  or  Plblic  Insthlction. 

Spnngfleld.  February  13.  1946. 
Hoti  Melvin  Pxicx, 

United  States  Representative.  Hon^e 
Office    Builcmg,    Wa.^nmgton.    D.    C. 

DkA«    RCPSZSENTATIVB    P«ICE :     H     R.    3370    IS 

up  for  consideration.  Aa  you  know,  this 
bill  deals  with  the  appropriation  to  subsidize 
the  inch   program.     The  bill.   In   Its 

pr«^J  ;   Kives  the  administration  to  the 

Stai  ets.     This  is  as  It  should  be. 

F  om  the  experience  we  have  had  In  Illi- 
llioli   the  past  3  years  In  connection  with  the 
•chiol-lunch  program.  I  am  convinced  that 
.It  la  a  very  worth-while  and  worthy  program. 
It    1  nakes    a    lunch    available    through    the 
.jchtals   to  the   thousands  of   children   that 
*t>th<  rwls«  would  be  forced   to  go  without   a 
balanced   and    nutritious   diet.     It   seems   to 
me    :hat  we  learned  from  the  war  a  lesson 
that    1.S   applicable   here      We   need   to   look 
for*  ard    toward    developing    strong    healthy 
bodlps    in    our    youth      A    good    diet    Is   one 
of  the  necessary  essentials  If  we  are  to  reach 
that    objective.     In    this    liuht    the    program 
Is  ore  which  embodies  national  security  and 
contributes   much   toward   national   defense. 
A;  you  know,  our  State  assists  In  subsidiz- 
ing   the   program.     If   this    assistance — both 
Fediral    and    State — were   to   be   denied    the 
•cho:ils.  It  would  be  a  serious  error.  I  believe. 
It  w^uld  deny  to  our  children — our  greatest 
-an     Inherent    right     to    develop     the 
Btroilg  bodies  which  they  must  have  if  they 
are     o  be  entitled   to  contribute  their  full 
«nd   Just  share   as   American   citizens. 

Mi  y  I  urge  your  earnest,  serious,  and  favor- 
able consideration  and  8upp<irt  of  this  bill  in 
Its  rfMent  form  on  behalf  of  our  under- 
nuur 
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shed  youth? 
Sincerely. 


Vernon  L  Nickell. 


The  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or    MARYLAND 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

ROE  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  include  therein  an  editorial 
the  Baltimore  Sun  in  reference  to 
'ase  bill. 

editori-'l  follows: 


RAVINP  PASSED  TH«  HOUSC.  THE  CASE  BILL  FACES 
THE    SENATE 

It  l4  In  line  with  the  precedents  that  the 
CMe  1  Rbor  bill,  having  passed  the  House  by 
•  larg  (  majority,  enters  a  period  of  ominous 
silenci  ■  on  the  Senate  side.  Of  course  the  bill 
can  SI  em  extreme  only  by  comparison  with 
the  pi  Holes  of  administrations  whose  Attor- 


ney General  once  described  them  as  alliances 
of  clever  political  leaders  with  the  labor  un- 
ions. The  bill  provides  for  no-stnke  cool- 
ln?-ofr  periods  during  mediation  of  Industrial 
dUputes.  Mediation  falling.  It  provides  for 
voluntary  arbitration.  That  falling.  It  pro- 
Tides  the  unimpeded  right  to  strike.  But  it 
does  police  this  right  by  attempting  to  curb 
violence,  boycotts,  and  wildcat  and  Jurisdic- 
tional strikes. 

Moderate  as  the  Case  bill  is.  however,  there 
Is  some  doubt  whether  It  really  touches  the 
vital  issues  In  the  Iat>or  problem.  It  Is  not 
at  all  clear,  either,  that  In  seeking  commend- 
able ends  Its  backers  have  always  selected 
wise  or  prudent  means.  Nor,  as  Already  sug- 
gested, does  the  fact  that  the  House  has  acted 
mean  that  anything  like  the  Case  bill  Is  cer- 
tain to  go  Into  the  statute  bo)ks.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Senate  Is  less  enthusiastic  than  Is 
the  House  at>out  the  bill.  And  there  Is  no 
8i(;n  whatever  of  enthusiasm  from  the  White 
House. 

These  slfns  on  the  road  to  enactment  are 
threatening.  The  evidence  Is  in  the  fact  that 
labor  bills  very  like  the  Case  bill  have  passed 
the  House  on  two  previous  occasions  and 
each  time  have  failed  to  come  to  a  vote  In  a 
Senate  oversensitive  to  White  House  pres- 
sure In  June  of  1940  the  House  voted  by 
258  to  129  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act  in  an 
effort  to  reach  many  of  the  purpo.<es  aimed 
at  in  the  Ca.se  bill.  In  December  of  1D41  the 
House  passed  the  Smith  bill,  which  at  many 
points  was  Identical  with  the  Case  bill.  The 
vote  then  was  252  to  133. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—that body  of  the  Federal  Legislature 
most  representative  of  the  whole  people,  de- 
pendent at  the  most  frequent  intervals  on 
their  Judgment  at  the  polls,  and  organized 
on  a  regional  basis  giving  maximum  assxir- 
ance  against  domination  by  any  single  pres- 
sure proup— this  body  has  steadily  reflected 
the  undoubted  national  riis<iulet  at  the  post- 
1933  labor  policies.  But  the  House  view  on 
this  matter  has  been  as  steadily  thwarted  In 
the  Senate  and  In  the  Executive  offlces.  where 
It  Is  sometimes  ea.-ier  for  highly  organized 
pressure  groups  to  bring  their  pressures  to 
bear.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  In  this 
Instance  again  the  Treruuvf  offlrp^  nnd  'he 
Senate  will  ignore  v  j 

clearly  shows  to  be  .  ■        ^ 

labor  pollc}'.  w 


The  Need  for  a  Sound  Labor  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  the  parliamentary  situation  did  not 
permit  my  giving  a  complete  explana- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
to  the  Adams  substitute  to  the  Ca.se  bill 
at  the  time  this  important  legislation 
was  considered  by  the  House. 

My  amendment  embraced  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  amendment  to  S  1661 
offered  by  Senators  Ball  and  Hatch 
having  eliminated  the  compulsory  arbi- 
tration features  which  were  Included  In 
the  original  Ball-Biirton-Hatch  bill. 

My  amendment  adopted  the  language 
of  H.  R.  5367.  which  I  introduced  on 
February  4  and  which  contains  only  one 
addition  to  the  revised  Ball-Hatch  bill 
The  addition  appeara  in  section  11  and  li 
as  follows; 


(c)  Any  employee  who  falls  to  perform  the 
duties  Imposed  on  him  by  section  3  (d)  of 
this  act  (Which  sulisectlon  relates  to  main- 
tenance of  existing  conditions  pending  ex- 
haustion of  settlement  efforts)  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  reinstatement  or  any  back  pay 
from  such  employer  under  section  10  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

In  order  to  secure  consideration  by 
the  House  of  the  mediation  and  arbi- 
tration features  of  the  Ball-Hatch  bill. 
I  proposed  in  my  amendment  to  the 
Adam'=;  substitute  only  tho.se  features  of 
the  bill  which  differed  in  .substance  from 
Mr.  Adams'  plan.  My  amendment 
which  appears  in  the  Record  for  Febru- 
ary 6  on  pages  1021  and  1022  eliminated 
administrative  provisions,  but  if  the 
parliamentary  situation  had  permitted 
I  would  have  urged  consideration  of  the 
full  plan  as  embraced  in  H.  R.  5367. 

I  had  previously  pointed  out  to  the 
House  that  I  sought  consideration  for 
this  plan  because  it  repre.sented  sincere 
efforts  by  an  important  group  of  public- 
spirited  citizens  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
strike  problem  through  perfecting  me- 
diation and  arbitration  procedure. 

I  have  reference  to  the  Committee  to 
Promote  Industrial  Peace,  whose  report 
was  sponsored  by  Senators  Ball  and 
Hatch,  and  since  the  recommendations 
of  that  committee  were  not  considered 
by  the  Hou.se  Labor  Committee  I  felt 
that  the  House  should  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  pa.ss  upon  the  Ball-Hatch 
plan  as  an  alternative  to  the  Ca.se  bill. 
The  Committee  to  Promote  Industrial 
Peace  was  constituted  strictly  with  the 
public  interest  in  mind,  and  its  members 
are  not  Involved  in  labor  controversies. 
The  personnel  is  as  follows : 

George  W.  Alger,  lawyer.  55  Liberty 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Harold  Evans,  lawyer.  1000  Provident 
Tnist  Buildintj.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

S.imuel  S.  Fels.  president.  Fels  k  Co., 
Seventy-third  Street  and  Woodland  Ave- 
nue. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Lawrence  Hunt,  lawyer.  60  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

William  Draper  Lrwis,  director,  the 
American  Law  Institute.  3400  Che.^tnut 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  .•summer  ad- 
dress. Northeast  Harbor.  Maine. 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  chairman  of  the 
faculty  of  American  University,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

Charles  B.  Rugg.  lawyer.  50  Federal 
Street.  Boston,  Ma.ss. 

George  B.  Sjosehus,  deputy  Attorney 
General  of  State  of  Minnesota;  has 
charge  of  legal  que.stions  arising  out  of 
administration  of  State  labor  relations 
act;  State  Capitol.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Kirk  Smith,  lawyer.  15  Westminster 
Street.  Providence.  R.  I. 

Arthur  D.  Whiteside,  president  Dun 
L  Bradstreet.  290  Broadwav.  New  York 
Donald  R.  Richberg.  chairman.  815 
Fifteenth  Street  NW..  Washington  D  C  • 
coauthor  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  the 
Norns-LaOuardia  Act,  and  the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Act.  He  served  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  as 
draft.sman.  without  compensation,  as  did 
all  other  committee  members. 

The  statement  cf  the  purposes  of  this 
Dill,  which  I  included,  in  my  comments 
to  the  House  on  February  1.  page  791  wa.s 
prepared  by  the  above-named  members 
of  the  Committee  to  Promote  Industrial 
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Peace  and  their  names  were  inadvert- 
ently omitted  when  the  statement  was 
submitted  to  the  House.  The  commit- 
tee devoted  many  months  to  the  study  of 
arbitration  procedure  and  their  report 
rtflecis  painstaking  consideration  of  the 
problem. 

Whether  the  Case  bill  becomes  law  or 
not  Congress  wiil  be  required  to  give  fur- 
ther consideration  to  methods  for  set- 
tling industrial  disputes.  A  comprehen- 
sive revision  of  basic  labor  laws  based 
upon  our  experience  with  the  Clayton. 
Norris-LaGuardia.  and  Wagner  Acts  will 
require  further  study  but  a  besinning  has 
been  made.  I  voted  for  the  Case  bill  in 
.spite  of  the  criticisms  which  were  offered 
in  debate.  It  is  generally  aqreed  that 
the  bill  was  improved  by  certain  amend- 
ments, and  in  view  of  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  .some  legislation  on  the  subject  1 
think  that  the  House  pursued  the  right 
course  in  adopting  the  bill  in  its  modified 
form.  Our  action  should  have  the  effect 
of  impressing  labor  union  leadership 
with  the  fact  that  we  regard  this  as  a 
real  emergency,  and  that  Conprress  in- 
tends to  maintain  a  stern  position  re- 
garding .strikes  and  union  practices 
which  are  apainst  the  public  interest. 
At  the  -same  time  I  am  anxious  that  we 
ovoid  unworkable  methods  and  certainly 
we  must  not  deprive  labor  of  funda- 
mental rights. 

I  have  just  seen  an  editorial  In  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  for  February  13 
quotmR  in  substance  my  observation.s  on 
the  Ca.«;e  bill  and  commenting,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hats  correctly  appraises  the  Hou<e 
action  as  a  reflection  of  present  national 
sentiment. 

The  wiser  lal)Or  leaders  must  know,  how- 
ever, thst  the  one-sldedness  of  existing  latjor 
laws  and  the  flagrant  disregard  of  the 
public  welfare  evidenced  by  so  many  recent 
strikes  must  ultimately  bring  corrective  leg- 
islation Whether  a  stringent  law  now  could 
bring  order  out  of  our  industrial  chaos  Is 
open  to  question.  But  It  seems  clear  that 
relations  between  labor  and  management 
will  move  from  one  crisis  into  anothei  until 
the  selfish  Interests  of  both  are  subordinated 
to  the  public  welfare — either  voluntarily  or 
by  law. 

If  the  Case  bill  Is  one-sided,  labor's  Irre- 
s»>onslble  militants  have  brought  It  upon 
themselves  by  a  reverse  one-sidedness— by 
fot)ll*hly  insisting  that  there  must  be  no 
balancing  of  responsibilities  under  the  Wag- 
nrr  Act;  by  flagrantly  abusing  their  immu- 
nity from  legal  accountability,  and  by  de- 
manding that  Government  t>e  their  ally 
Instead  of  an   Impartial   umpire 

Their  militants  themselves  have  demon- 
strated the  need  for  corrective  legislation 
that  will,  first,  protect  the  public  against  the 
interruption  of  services  essential  to  its 
health,  safety,  and  welfare,  and,  second, 
redress  the  one-sidedness  of  the  Wagner  Act 
so  that  both  unions  and  employers  wiP  be 
answrrable  for  unfair  practices  Respon- 
sible labor  leaders  would  be  wise  to  recognize 
this  need  and  cooperate  in  meeting  It,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  the  public  opinion 
pendulum  to  swing  so  far  that  It  may  do 
real  harm  to  the  lulx)r  movement. 

The  Case  bill,  as  Mr.  Hats  Implies,  rep- 
resentfl  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  rather  than 
a  carefully-thought-out  balancing  of  respon- 
sibilities. Legislation  better  attuned  to  the 
latter  objective  is  already  before  the  Ben- 
ale,  however.  In  the  Hatch-Ball  bill.  It 
would  turn  the  Wagner  Act  Into  an  impartial 
code  of  fair  practices  to  which  both  labor 
and  management  must  submit;  effectively 
outlaw  all  interruptions  of  vital  public  serv- 
ices,  and   make   available    a   comprehensive 


procedure  for  the  peaceful  and  fair  settle- 
ment of  any  dispute.  The  general  philoso- 
phy and  key  provisions  of  this  bill  are  sound. 
and  the  News  l)elleve6  that  Congress  could 
mrike  no  better  contribution  to  permanent 
industrial  peace  than  to  enact  it. 


Joseph  E.  Davies'  Statement  on  Atomic 
Secrets 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

OF   KEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Jo.seph  E.  Davies,  former  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  has  been  guilty  of  moral  trea- 
.son  in  encouraging  Russian  spies  to  steal 
our  military  secrets.  I  call  upon  the 
State  Department  to  direct  FBI  to  pro- 
ceed to  arrest  those  spies. 

Ex-Ambassador  Davies'  statement 
that  "Russia  had  every  moral  right  to 
seek  atomic  bomb  secrets  through  mili- 
tary espionage'  is  the  most  shocking  and 
dis.graceful  statement  uttered  by  a 
prominent  American  in  recent  times, 
possibly  since  Benedict  Arnold.  There 
is  no  moral  right  to  defend  or  advocate 
the  commi.ssion  of  a  crime  against  the 
United  States. 

When  and  if  the  President  consents 
and  the  FBI  arrests  any  of  their  spies, 
Moscow  can  now  logically  express  sur- 
prise that  their  secret  agents  should  even 
bs  questioned  when  a  former  American 
Amba.ssador  to  Russia  has  told  the  world 
that  such  spies  have  "a  moral  right"  to 
help  themselves. 

The  time  has  come  to  ask  "Pal  Joe" 
Davies  who  he  represents.  Is  it  possible 
that  his  law  firm  has  taken  on  Joe  Stalin 
as  a  client?  If  so.  is  it  not  time  tlie 
American  people  know  the  whole  story 
back  of  these  shocking  invitations  to 
espionage? 


Address  of  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or   CONNECTlCfT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  to  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  insert  the 
thoughtful  address  by  the  Honorable 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  Chester 
Bowles,  given  by  the  Washington  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Lawyers  Guild  on 
February  15.  1946: 

Tonight  we  honor  Chester  Bowles.  It  is 
very  heartening  to  stand  here  and  talk  about 
a  highly  succes-sful  businessman — a  sales- 
man and  merchandiser  with  a  brilliant 
record — who  today  at  46  has  become  one  of 
our  most  outstanding  public  servants. 

Here  we  have  a  man  who  made  a  great 
success    In    the    advertising    business — and 


then  quit  and  settled  down  to  enjoy  tha 
things  that  money  can't  buy.  Apparently  to 
Chester  one  of  the  main  things  that  money 
cant  buv  is  the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  b«g. 
tough  Job  in  the  public  interest.  Anyway 
that  is  what  he  has  done.  And  this  par- 
ticular Job  is  one  that  can  certainly  be 
literally  described  as  Herculean. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  an  organl?ation  Is 
the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man.  In 
honoring  Chester  Bowles  it  is  fitting  that  we 
also  pay  tribute  to  hU  coworkers  in  every  city 
and  town  throughout  the  country.  And 
e'speciallv  should  we  salute  his  predecessor 
and  traU  breaker,  the  redoubtable  man  with 
the  big  cigar — Leon  Henderson,  who  lit  and 
carried  the  original  torch  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  against  inflation.  I  think  we 
should  honor  also  the  Congress  which,  conr 
Ecious  of  the  backing  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people,  has  given 
Chester  Bowles  the  tools  to  work  with.  With 
the  Price  Control  Act  as  his  artillery,  and  with 
the  welfare  of  the  United  States  as  his  ob- 
jective. Chester  Bowles  has  fought  and 
smashed  the  crawling  and  snarling  and  snip- 
ing armies  of  the  lobbyists  and  won  a  victory 
over  wartime  inflation,  an  enemy  hardly  less 
dangerous  than  the  Axis.  I  should  say  he  has 
won— so  far.  but  the  battle  Isn't  over. 

Chester  Bowles  set  the  celling  prices  for 
3,000.000  business  firms  and  14.000.000  hungry 
landlords.  His  ta.sk  Involved  establishing 
limitations  on  millions  of  different  items  and 
for  billions  of  transactions.  No  problem  on 
the  home  front  approached  this  in  sheer 
magnitude,  and  no  Job  was  harder. 

The  OPA  has  dealt  with  the  most  compli- 
cated and  delicately  balanced  sector  of  our 
whole  economy.  There  are  few  problems 
more  intricate  than  the  factors  which  go  to 
malce  up  the  price  of  almost  every  article. 
And  the  ramifications  and  relationships  be- 
tween different  prices  are  far-reaching  and 
often  unforeseeable. 

The  Job  entailed  much  more  than  the  es- 
tablishment of  initial  prices.  The  problems 
of  continuing  administration  and  particu- 
larly of  enforcement  were  even  more  mani- 
fold and  complex.  Before  the  war,  it  had 
been  customary  to  say  that  the  problem  of 
fixing  and  holding  prices  was  far  too  difQ- 
cult  for  any  Government  agency  to  under- 
take. But  this  defeatist  attitude  did  not 
stop  Chester  Bowles. 

Prices  are  inevitably  related  to  profits,  and 
profits  touch  the  heart  of  the  economic  sys- 
tem. Anything  that  even  threatens  to  em- 
barrass profits  always  encounters  terrific 
pressures  from  interested  groups  with  large, 
cold  axes  to  grind.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  Washington  scene  can  understand  what 
this  means  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  power- 
ful Washington  lobbyists.  They  always 
tackled  Chester  Bowles,  but  he  almost  always 
answered  "No" — politely,  firmly,  but  posi- 
tively— because  he  serves  the  general  wel- 
fare. 

The  OPA  under  Bowles  has  been  concerned 
with  prices  In  a  i>erlod  when  economic  pres- 
sures to  force  price  Increases  accumulated  on 
a  scale  far  in  excess  of  any  ever  known.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  Government  spent  $3C0.- 
000.000.000  during  the  war  gives  some  Idea  of 
the  explosive  inflationary  pressures  against 
which  the  OPA  prices  have  been  the  first  and 
principal  line  of  defense. 

In  the  rationing  field.  OPA  dealt  with  mat- 
ters vitally  and  directly  affecting  each  of  the 
140,000,000  p'Kjple  In  the  Nation.  Rationing 
has  meant  ihe  withholding  of  goods  from 
people  who  are  anxious  to  buy  and  who  are 
well  supplied  with  money. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  Inflationary  pres- 
sures of  the  war.  the  cost  of  living  between 
Aueust  1939  and  October  1945  roee  only  31 
percent.  The  increase  from  May  1943 — the 
date  of  the  hold-the-line  order— was  only  3 
percent.  Wholesale  prices  rose  41  percent 
during  the  past  6  years  but  less  than  2  per- 
cent during  the  past  3  years.  Contrast  this 
record  with  the  First  World  War.  whtn  w« 
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and  no  Chester  Bowles.  In  which 
rooze  than  doubled  and  wholesale 
by  148  percent. 
ele|ir  also  that  price  controls  have  not 
production.    During  this  war.  pro- 
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that    price   ceilings    will    be    re- 
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ed  without  inflation.     There  la 

t    backlog  of  demand   for   rental 

building  materials,  clothing,  auto- 
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essential    that    the   Price   Control 

expires  on  June  30.  '  >46.  be  con- 

another   year      The    quicker   the 
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lings   have   no   place    In   America 

emergencies.     If    we   control    mo- 

•duction  will  scon  Increase  to  the 

under  normal  conditions  com- 

1  control  prices.     But  today  most 

;?  that  we  must  continue  price 

iong    as    the    emerijency    exists. 

*j  the  Gallup  pell.  85  percent  ot 


a.  Iz 


our  i>eople  realize  that  an  emergency  still 
exists 

Similarly,  I  have  talked  with  hundreds  of 
Americans,  and  received  letters  from  many 
more,  who  say  that  they  are  willing,  if 
neces.>iary,  to  miss  one  meal  a  day  In  order 
that  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  war  may 
eat  So  say  we  all.  We  shall  live  up  to  our 
traditions  and  share  some  of  our  abundance 
of  food  with  the  starving  people  overseas. 

I  would  like  to  let  you  in  on  a  little  secret. 
Chester    Bowles    is    not    a    prophet    without 
.'itry. 
ut    the  home  State  of 
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crowd  stopped  the  meeting  for  some  minutes. 
And  I  know  that  ton.Kht  the  plain  pec  pie 
ail  over  America  ;ire  ^  '  >■  name 

of    Chtster    Bowles      (  ;  •••    you. 

Your  carMr  of  public  mi  vice  ut  only  begin- 
ning 


Universal  Military  Trainicj 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUiE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tufsdav.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  ^-  -  '  ■  r.  und.T 
leave  to  vXtrnd  my  rei;.  1  iticliide  a 

»lat!'ne..t  on  univtT.sal  military  training. 
b.v  Rnbrrt  M  H'l'  -  "-  ch.incclor  of  ilie 
Unlvor^tity  of  c: 

1  do  no'  •!  millt.irv  training 

on  the  gr  .     .. .11  hurt  the  edi.ca- 

tlonal  inatitutlcms  of  the  country.  If  unl- 
versal  mllitarv  truimng  i*  necessary  to  our 
s.Tfetv,  'he  educational  ln»titutloii.>,  must  take 
the    I  1 

favori  ed 

the  A  i;e- 

•erve  (  i,ti 

me  eU    ber-uise    they    were   college   students. 

I  l^iuld  add  that,  if  hcrdes  of  students  are 
a  benefit  to  a  university,  the  University  of 
Chicago  would  benefit  from  universal  mili- 
tary tralnUig.  fcr  It  Is  the  only  university 
which  offers  a  boy  the  oj        *  m- 

pleie  ills  liberal  education  :ie- 

lor's  u  :  atU'd. 

I  do  ,1  military  training 

on  the  giouiui  iii.i'.  it  i»  b..d  for  toys  or  is  a 
poor  remedy  for  illiteracy,  ill  health,  or  un- 
emt'l  yment.  I  confess  i  do  not  think  that 
the  best  way  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
Is  to  turn  ever  the  young  to  the  care  of 
marine  sergeants.  And  I  can  conceive  of  less 
expensive  and  more  effective  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  social  and  economic  evils 
of  our  time  thaa  putting  cur  youth  in  the 
Army.  But  I  lay  no  emphasis  on  these  is.>ues 
because  the  Army  and  Navy  have  cea.sed  to 
emphas.ze  them.  The  Army  and  Navy  appear 
to  realiz.^  that,  if  universal  military  training 
can  be  defended  at  all,  it  can  be  deiended 
only  as  a  military  measure. 

1  oppose  universal  military  training  on  the 
ground  that  as  a  military  measure  it  Is  ab- 
surd. And  if  you  ask  how  a  layman,  whose 
only  military  experience  was  that  of  a  private 
in  the  last  war.  can  contradict  the  leading 
military  experts  on  a  military  matter.  I  reply 
that  they  contradict  themselves,  for  they 
first  .show  that  universal  military  training  Is 
a  military  anachronism  which  will  weaken 
the  Nation,  and  then  demand  it  in  the  name 
of  military  strength. 

The  generals  and  admirals  all  Insist  on  tha 
rapidity  cf  technical  change.    Then  they  In- 


sist that  men  trained  with  old  weapons  are 
going  to  be  eflective  in  using  entirely  new 
weapons.  They  prove  that  there  is  no  de- 
fense against  the  atomic  bomb,  and  then  ask 
for  an  enormous  Army  to  defend  us  agalnsC 
It.  They  shew  that  this  bomb  can  be  sent 
Into  other  countries  by  rockets  cr  .smu^eled 
In  by  agents  and  then  ask  for  a  large  Army, 
Navy,  and  Alrforce  to  carry  It  Into  other 
countries.  They  convince  us  that  In  an 
atomic  war  40.000.000  cf  us  will  be  killed  In 
I  night  and  then  claim  that  It  will  be  help- 
ful  to  us  to  have  v  ■•— '  'wo  or  three  billion 
dolLirs  a  year  In  •  millions  of  young 

men  close-order  drui  ;  strate  that 

the  strersth  of   the  i  nd»  on  Its 

It  and   scieulific  nee 

ai  'I-  a  system  whl'  »<ive 

us  less  tnduMrial  pc.wer  and  less  scientific 
intelligence,  for  it  will  interrupt  the  training 
of  men  for  science  and  Industry.  They  pro- 
pose. In  short,  nn  obsolete,  wasteful,  and  In- 
effectual method  of  dealt. ik  with  the  mlll- 
t.i  age,   problems 

u:,  requite  an  en- 

tirely urw  appr>  ai  h  and  entirely  new  ideas. 

There  Is  no  defense  a?aln^t  the  atomic 
bitr.b  This  means  that  there  is  no  way  of 
preventing  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
.the  United  States,  for  nolKidy  serlourly  sup- 
poses that  there  Is  '  of  the  atomic 
bomb  which  the  Unl'^  s  can  keep  If 
we  cannot  beat  the  uioiiuc  bomb  we  shall 
have  to  heat  v.-ar  There  is  no  other  way  in 
which  ve  can  save  our  cities  from  the  fate 
of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  How  we  are 
going  to  train  the  survl  -ors  of  the  next  war 
to  pkk  up  the  pieces,  connect  the  plumbing 
and  telephone  wires,  and  eet  the  water,  gas. 
and  e!cc*rlc  W'>tk«  r  in  is  a  matter 
rf  relatively  IP  Me  tm  •  to  the  major- 
ity of  us:  frr  •  'lily  of  uf.  or  our  chil- 
dren or  graii'i  ii.  will  be  killed.  Pio- 
fersor  Einstein  thlik*  that  about  twn-thlrd< 
(,f  r),,.  .>  .„,i.,i,..  win  h,  killed,  and  that  Is 
r<  :«  efktimnte.  But  of  all  the 
kiiui.  o;  which  the  :rd  •Jr- 
viving  m.  I  the  w<nt  in  mill- 
t!  ■  ;  ».ilenliflc, 
li.  tiiid  clcc- 
tMnauB'  traiiili.^.  but  their  military  train- 
ing would  do  them  no  ^xxl  against  the 
at-mlc  bomb. 

If  we  Win.  that  Is.  If  the  one-third  of  u« 
surviving  can  be  said  to  win  the  next  war, 
and  v/ant  to  occupy  anoiher  country,  wa 
shall  have  to  g^t  there  and  shall  have  to 
get  there  in  ships  or  aeroplanes.  There 
may  be  some  need  of  shlp.s  and  ncroplnnes 
for  transport  and  a  small  army  for  occupa- 
tion Universal  military  training  Is,  not 
ne?ded  for  sCch  a  force.  And  such  a  force 
will  probably  be  blown  up  anyway  at  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Imagine  what  would 
have  >  •  ■"d  to  the  Hawaiian  Lslands.  to 
say    1.  of   the   United   States   Fleet.    If 

three  or  lour  atomic  bombs  had  exploded 
at  Pearl  Harfcoi  on  December  7.  1941. 

We  cannot  beat  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
therefore  we  must  beat  war  The  foreicn 
policy  of  the  United  States,  as  announced 
by  Mr.  Truman  in  his  Navy  Day  speech.  Is 
to  have  the  larcest  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
In  the  world  and  thus  insure  peace.  T'.us 
policy  is  the  sheerest  folly,  and  it  will  end 
In  dlsaste^  A  few  well  placed  atomic  bombs 
Can  make  junk  of  all  these  vast  preparations 
In  a  few  minutes.  We  must  beat  war.  Our 
strength  cannot  even  lie  In  industrial  and 
scientific  power;  for  our  plants  and  labora- 
tories can  easily  be  destroyed  Our  strength 
must  lie  In  the  Intelligence  and  spirit  of  our 
people.  This  intelligence  and  spirit  must  be 
devoted  to  producing  a  world  which  can  stay 
at  peace.  If  all  efforts  In  that  direction 
fall,  we  must  with  fortitude  b?ar  the  con- 
sequences and  defend  the  remnants  of  our 
country  as  best  we  can. 

In  the  attempt  to  defend  the  remnants  of 
our  country  as  best  we  can,  military  training 
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is  the  most  useless  of  all  forms  of  prepara- 
tion. An  educated.  Inventive,  devoted  peo- 
ple, united  by  a  common  understanding  of 
their  common  heritage  and  filled  with  a  de- 
termination to  defend  It — such  a  people  will 
have  the  best  chance  of  winning  an  atomic 
war  and  of  reconstructing  their  society  amid 
the  destruction  which  an  atomic  war  will 
visit  upon  both  the  victor  and  the  van- 
quished. From  the  standpoint  of  defence, 
survival,  and  reconstruction  the  best  expend- 
itures of  $3,000,000,000  a  year  In  the  atomic 
age  would  be  an  expansion  of  education 
among  all  Americans,  young  and  old.  until 
all  of  u«  were  united  In  a  common  under- 
standing and  all  of  us  had  develo]>ed  to  the 
maximum  the  potential  character  and  Intel- 
ligence we  were  born  with. 

This  Is  al.'o  the  best  way  to  beat  war,  for 
It  Is  a  start  toward  the  formation  of  that 
world  community  which  Is  our  only  hope. 
It  Is  insane,  when  we  have  just  participated 
In  the  establishment  of  a  world  organization, 
to  proclaim  the  futility  of  It  by  announcing 
that  we  are  going  to  base  our  plans  for  peace 
on  our  own  overwhelming  military  strength. 
We  blast  and  betray  the  only  hope  we  have. 
The  time  has  come  to  stop  this  silly,  un- 
American  saber  rattling  and  get  down  to  the 
task  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  peaceful 
world. 


Additional  British  Investments  in  the 
United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement 
by  Leslie  Gould,  financial  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  and  American: 
roiTY-nvt    oTHEi    CNrrcD    statu    firm.s    in 

WHICH    BRITISH    HAVE   STAKE 

In  addition  to  Its  stake  In  American  in- 
surance companies  and  leading  industrial 
enterprises.  Britain's  Socialist  government 
owns  either  the  controlling  or  a  substantial 
stock  Interest  In  45  other  American  com- 
panies, some  of  these  45.  operating  In  all 
lines  of  endeavor.  In  direct  competition  with 
American  companies  Others  are  companies 
In  which  the  British  are  the  controlling  stock 
interest,  or  where  individuals  or  companies 
were  substantial  Investors.  These  securities 
are  listed,  that  is.  not  traded  on  an  ex- 
change. Title  to  these  was  taken  by  the 
British  Government  In  1941,  when  all  for- 
eign Investments  of  British  nationals  and 
British  companies  were  sequestered.  Con- 
trol of  a  few  enterprises  were  sold  on  this 
market  to  American  Investors,  such  as 
American  Vicose.  The  others  were  pledged 
as  collateral  for  a  $425,000,000  RFC  loan,  now 
reduced  to  around  $243,000,000 

On  the  unlisted  securities  of*the  45  com- 
panies!, the  British  In  1941  put  a  valuation 
of  $115,000,000.  Today  these  are  estimated 
to  have  a  value  of  $215.000.000 — or  a  profit  to 
the  British  Government  of  $100,000,000.  To 
date  the  British  Government  has  refused  to 
sell  these  securities  to  Americans,  although 
several  offers  have  been  made  for  controlling 
blocs.  Yet.  the  British  are  so  badly  In  need 
of  dollar  exchange  that  they  are  knocking  at 
the  United  States  Treasury's  door  for  a 
$3,750,000,000  loan  at  Interest  rates  lower 
than  the  United  States  Government  must 
pay  its  own  bondholders  who  will  put  up  the 
money.     Here  Is  a  list  of  the  45  companies 


with  the  number  of  shares  pledged  with  the 
RFC: 

United  States  Potash  Co..  288.750  shares; 
Delta  &  Plneland  Co..  of  Mississippi.  2.980 
shares;  Delta  Planting  Co.  3,434  shares; 
Linen  Thread  Co..  Inc..  78.722  shares;  Yard- 
ley  of  London.  Inc.,  30.595  4 ',2 -percent  pre- 
ferred and  87.247  common;  Ferguson-Sher- 
man Manufacturing  Corp.,  6.000  A  and  1.500 
B  shares;  Oldbury  Electric  Chemical  Co.. 
8.400  .shares;  Lea  &.  Perrins.  Inc.,  2,107  A  and 
5  B  shares;  Arkwrlght  Finishing  Co.,  7.000 
shares;  Interlaken  Mills.  20.000  shares:  Dis- 
tillers Co.  Ltd.  (Delaware).  850.250  shares; 
Morganlte  Brush  Co  .  Inc..  7.500  shares;  Mica 
InfcUlator  Co.,  8.384  shares:  C.  Tennant  tc 
Sons  of  New  Yi)rk.  7,164  shares;  American 
Thread  Co.,  1.197.000  shares;  Joseph  Tetly 
St  Co,  4,5ft0  8-percent  preferred  and  4.000 
coinmo-:,  Dunlop  Tire  &  Rubber,  610  first 
preferred.  31.600  second  preferred,  197,300 
common;  J.  tt  P.  Coats  (Rhode  Island)  Inc.. 
145.000  shares;  Clark  Thread  Co.,  180.000  and 
18.607  shares;  North  Georgia  Processing  Co., 
Inc..  800  shares.  Stowell-MacGregor  Corp., 
4.G99  shares;  B  Priestly  tt  Co.,  2.500  shares; 
Firth-Stlrllng  Steel  Co..  2.637  7-iiercent  pre- 
ferred and  10.173  common;  Keasby  61  Mattl- 
son  Co..  20.140  shares;  Funch-Deye  &  Co., 
Inc.,  12.000  shares:  Twenty-five  Broadway 
Corp.,  11,300  shares;  Baker  Perkins,  Inc.,  1.051 
7-percent  preferred  and  65,851  common; 
Pacific  Molasses  Co.,  Ltd.,  3,750  shares;  A.  J. 
White,  Ltd.,  500  shares;  Menley  &  James,  Ltd.. 
1.550  shares:  Hecht.  Levis  &  Kahn.  Inc.,  2,393 
shares:  Ciown  Mills,  Inc..  6  000  7-percent 
preferred  and  10.000  common:  F.  W  Berk  it 
Co.,  100  shares;  American  Association,  Inc., 
158.325  common  and  $1,487,000  debentures; 
Spool  Cotton  Co.,  2,500  shares;  Jonas  Brook 
tt  Bros.  (U.  8  A.),  1,000  shares;  DentlsU  Sup- 
ply Co.,  of  New  York.  100.766  shares;  F.  W, 
Cook  Co.,  1,005  shares;  Norma-Hoffman  Bear- 
ings Corp  .  7.029  preferred  and  00.000  com- 
mon; Enslgn-Blckford  Co..  10,779  shares;  Ok- 
onlte-Callender  Cable  Co.,  1,000  6-percent 
preferred  and  $275,000  first  debenture  6s; 
Pembroke  Chemical  Corp.,  235  shares;  Joslah 
Wedgewood,  Inc.,  of  America.  215  shares 
American  B  stock. 


Anglo-American   RelatioDs    With    Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1946 

Mr.  EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.'^  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  very  able  letter  by 
Mr.  Laurence  Hunt,  a  distinpui.^hed  law- 
yer of  New  York,  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Tuesday,  February 
12,  and  which  deals  with  the  difiQcult  and 
urgent  problem  of  international  relations 
a.s  between  communistic  Russia  and  the 
capitalistic  Engli.sh-speaking  democra- 
cies: 

Appe.\sement  Seen  in  Discard — Anci.o-Ameri- 
CAN  Accord  Against  Russia  Regarded  as 
Paramount 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  firm,  common-sense,  ahd  terajjerate  tone 
of  the  New  York  Times  editorial,  Stalin's 
New  Party  Line.  The  editorial  Is  a  healthy 
antidote  both  to  the  Irresponsible  talk  about 
the  Inevitable  war  with  Rtissia  and  the 
equally  Irresponsible  and  even  more  danger- 
ous talk  of  those  who  glibly  advocate  a  policy 
of  appeasement  of  Rtissian  dynamism  at  the 


expense  of  tne  vital  Interests  of  other  na- 
tions. This  latter  point  should  be  especially 
emphasized  at  this  time  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  have  already  forgotten  or  delib- 
erately rejected  the  lessons  of  the  last  15 
years  of  appeasement  and  war 

Theie  are  today  m  this  country  several 
so-called  "molders  of  public  opinion"  who 
urge  in  their  syndicated  columns  or  over 
the  radio  that  Russian  dynamism  should 
somehow  be  appeased  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Empire  and  that  the  United  States 
should  act  as  a  lofty.  "Impartial  "  mediator 
In  determining  how  much  of  the  British 
Empire  or  of  British  Interests  should  be  sac- 
rificed to  totalitarian  Russia's  expansion. 

tJNIT'T)  stand  ESSENTIAL 

A  strong  British  Empire  is  essential  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain,  existing  alone  as  a  second  or  third 
rate  power,  would  not  be  of  much  help  m 
time  of  great  need.  The  vast  sea-connected 
British  Empire  and  the  great  continental 
American  Empire  must  stand  together  In 
peace  as  they  did  In  war. 

Have  our  present-day  appeasers  forgotten 
what  a  strong  British  Empire  meant  to  our 
national  existence  In  1940  and  1941?  Surely 
Malta  Is  of  more  vital  Interest  to  us  than 
the  Channel  Islands.  We  should  be  willing 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  Britain  In  defense  of 
a  strategic  part  of  her  empire,  however  tt 
may  have  been  acquired  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  ago,  just  as  we  should  expect 
the  British  to  come  to  our  aid  In  the  event 
of  a  serioiu  threat  to  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone,  although  we  acquired  It  In  a  notori- 
ously shady  manner 

The  policy  of  appeasing  Russian  dynamism 
now  being  advocated  In  some  quarters  Is 
tragically  similar  to  the  policy  which  culmi- 
nated In  the  Munich  affair.  In  which,  let  ut 
not  forget,  we  also  played  an  unhappy  part. 
The  names  and  places  and  datw  have 
changed,  but  the  grim  story  remains  tba 
same. 

The  Russian  cry  of  "encirclement"  Is,  If 
possible,  more  grimly  ludlcrotis  than  the 
same  German  cry  In  the  1930'b.  We  should 
frankly  face  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  today  the  chief  rival  of  Russia,  which 
is  first  trying  to  reduce  the  British  Empire 
to  an  Ineffectual  second-  or  third-rate  power 
before  directly  atUcklng  this  countryt  vital 
Interests. 

Russia  Is,  of  course,  pursuing  the  old  pol- 
icy of  divide  and  conquer,  and  It  is  distress- 
ing that  Americans  who  should  know  better 
are  unconsciously  giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
that  policy. 

MEDIATION    UNPROFITABLE 

An  American  policy  of  mediation  between 
Russia  and  Britain,  based  on  the  sacrifice  of 
vital  British  interests  in  the  hope  that  such 
sacrifices  will  gain  us  the  loving  regard  of 
Russia,  will  not  insure  a  law-abiding  world 
in  which  the  individual  man  and  woman  may 
achieve  an  increasing  measure  of  Justice  and 
liberty.  Selling  out  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  its  empire  in  the  guis^  of  media- 
tion or  any  other  pompous  self-deception 
Is  not  compatible  with  the  honor  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

Whatever  their  imperfections  may  be,  the 
American  and  British  Empires  together  are 
the  greatest  force  for  the  protection  of  human 
liberty  and  man's  gradual  progress  toward  a 
better  world.  Together  we  would  neither 
threaten  nor  need  to  fear  any  other  nation. 
Let's  stand  together  and  make  no  bones 
about  It. 

There  will  be  world  conferences,  and  many 
of  them  will  fail.  There  will  be  all  kinds  of 
International  formulas,  and  they  will  fade 
away.  There  will  be  glittering  slogans,  and 
they  will  be  forgotten. 

But  if  the  American  and  the  British  peo- 
ples have  faith  in  each  other's  purposes,  hope 
in  each  otner's  future,  and  charity  toward 
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EXfENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  LOUIS  ludlow 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ti\esdaij.  February  19.  1946 
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8  Shortcomings,  then,  as  friends. 

and  as   allies,  they  can  go  for- 

er  Into  the  future,  as  far  as  the 

can  see.  In  dignity*  in  freedom. 


Lawrencz  Hunt. 
Pebrmry  11.  iM*. 


by   Director   Orvis   A.   Schmidt 


Mr  Sptaker.  by  unan- 

of  the  House.  I  present  for 

n  the  CoNCRissicNAL  Rzcord  an 

and     informative     address 

Mr.  Orvis  A.  Schmidt.  Director 

of  Foreign  Funds  Control,  as 


asked  everyone  In  Foreign  Funds 

come  together  to  hear  first-hand 

present  position  of  Foreign  Funds 

have  done  so  not  only  because  I 

there   are   a   number   of   rumors 

ion  making  the  rounds,  but  also 

hink  we  are  reaching  a  significant 

he    development    of    the    Foreign 

program       1    feel    that    it    Is 

lat  everyone  In  the  control  should 

ba.slc  facta  concerning  the  status 

izatlon.     Its  status   affects   the 

personal  position  of  each  of  us. 

I  want  to  tell    -ou  straight  from 

as  much  aa  I  know  of   these 


II  aware  that  foreign  funds  con- 
n  fundamentally  a  wartime  op- 
was  established  in  April  1940  to 
asseu  of  countries  occupied  by 
When  we  went  to  war.  the  ob- 
our  program   broadened  and   the 
of     our     operations     Increased, 
the  long  war  years  we  performed 
I  Job     We  carried  out  our  objec- 
vely  and  we  did  It  with  an  econ- 
fBclency  which  I  think  was  cut- 
rhls  Is  not  only  my  own  opinion 
said  time  and  again  by  numer- 
Itlea.    SUtements  have  come  from 
te    sources    as    members    of    the 
13ns  Committee   m    the   House   of 
Ives   and    the   An.encan    Bankers 
As  recently  as  November  16  the 
latlon  at  their  Hershey  conven- 
a  resolution  concerning  foreign 
ol    which    not   only   stresses   the 
of   our    operations    to    the    war 
aces  the  bankers  of  the  United 
behind  us  in  our  continuing 
uncover  Axis  assets  held   through 
tries     Here  Is  what  the  bankers 
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atlon  commends  the  farslghted- 
nited  States  Treasury  for  having 
pfior   to   our   entry   into   the   war, 
to   protect    the    property    of 
Ions  and.  as  the  conflict  deep- 
converted   this   machinery  so 
an   effective   weapon   of   eco- 
warf4re  against  the  Axis 

iveness  of  these  operations  Im- 

advanced    cur   cause,   saved    the 

ma4y  American  and  Allied  soldiers 

and  was  far  more  Important  in 

he  mlng  victory  than  can  t>e  meas- 

In  Ita  financial -economic  ImplU 


also  to  commend  the  Treasury 

for  the  excellent  results  It  has 

la  obuinlng.  in  the  disclosure 

funds  at  home  and  In  the 
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Western  Hemisphere.  Africa.  Asia,  and  Bu- 
rop>e,  particularly  In  the  neutral  nations. 
This  iiunt  should  be  continued  unceasingly 
to  Its  ultimate  comp'etlon  to  prevent  any 
possible  resurgence  of  the  enemy  system  any- 
where In  the  world 

'•Financial  control,  long  continued,  is.  of 
course,  a  deterrent  to  normal  International 
*  banking  relationships.  We  applaud  the 
Treasury  for  Its  diligence  In  preparing  to 
lift  the  controls  from  current  banking  oper- 
ations with  the  liberated  nations.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  further  relaxations  may  be 
effected  for  all  terrltorlM. 

•"Equally  deterrent  to  the  resumption  of 
normal  finance  and  trade  Is  the  continuance 
of  control  on  existing  frozen  balances.  Prog- 
ress by  the  Treasury  In  this  direction  is  con- 
tingent upon  cooperation  by  neutral  and 
other  nations  In  disclosing  Axis  assets,  now 
hidden  by  cloaking  and  camouflage.  We 
trust  these  nations  will  provide  sincere  and 
wholehearted  evidence  of  their  desire  to  work 
with  the  United  States  Treasury  to  this  end 
and  thus  bring  .ibout  the  prompt  unblocking 
of  their  own  funds  and  property/' 

As  we  all  know,  the  end  of  the  shooting 
war  brought  Forelifn  Funds  Control  to  a  new 
stage  Its  program  became  that  of  arrang- 
ing for  an  orderly  unfreezing  of  the  assets 
of  United  Nations  In  a  manner  which  would 
protect  American  Interests.  Insure  that  hid- 
den enemy  assets  are  not  released,  and  In 
general,  carry  to  completion  the  wartime  ob- 
jectives of  the  freezing  control 

Our  progress  In  obtaining  these  objectives 
has  been  rapid  General  llcenae  No.  94  has 
eliminated  our  controls  over  current  trans- 
actions with  all  countries  of  the  world  other 
than  Germany.  Japan,  and  the  neutrals,  the 
latter  of  which  still  have  the  use  of  their 
broad  general  license.  Machinery  for  un- 
freezing the  prewar  aaseu  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  already  Ijeen  set  up  In  general 
license  No.  95.  Defrosting  agreements  have 
been  negotiated  with  France,  Belgium.  Nor- 
way, and  Finland.  The  recent  negotiations 
with  Holland  have  been  successful  and  we 
are  expecting  daily  to  receive  from  the  Dutch 
Minister  of  Finance  a  letter  that  will  enable 
us  to  include  Holland  in  general  license 
No.  95 

Today  the  work  still  to  be  done  conslsu 
of  the  following  general  types: 

1.  We  must  supplement  the  defrosting 
procedure  by  handling  the  more  complicated 
types  of  cases  on  an  Individual  license  basis. 

a.  We  must  work  out  with  the  neutral 
countries  a  program  for  the  ultimate 
unblocking  of  neutral  aaseu.  This  is  nat- 
urally closely  related  to  the  problem  of 
eliminating  the  German  Interest  in  any 
German  assets  held  in  or  through  neutral 
countries. 

3.  We  must  hold  the  line  on  the  assets 
of  Italy  and  the  satellite  countries  (such 
as  Rumania.  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria)  until 
a  decision  has  been  made  aa  to  their  dis- 
position. 

4  We  must  continue  to  ferret  out  assets 
of  Germany  and  Japan  and  keep  them 
blocked  pending  vesting  by  the  APC.  and 
at  the  same  time  must  set  up  appropriate 
channels  to  permit  the  gradual  resumption 
of  financial  a.id  commercial  relatlofishlps 
with   those  defeated   countries 

5  We  must  continue  our  Important  part 
in  application  of  the  proclaimed  list. 

Although  we  have  already  made  much 
progress  you  can  see  from  the  list  that  there 
is  very  important  work  yet  to  be  done.  How- 
ever.  I  think  we  may  say  today  that  we  have 
reached  the  liquidating  phases  of  our  opera- 
tlons  m  that  we  may  now  for  the  first  time 
begin  to  form  a  Judgment  as  to  the  time 
and  resources  that  will  be  needed  to  bring 
our  program  to  an  end. 

When  we  appeared  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  recently,  they  asked  us  for 
our  estimate  of  the  time  and  resources  we 
wotild   need  to  wind  up   the  control.     We 


replied  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1947 — that  Is.  by  June  30.  1947.  or  approxi- 
mately 17  months  from  now — we  could  bring 
the  Foreign  Funds  Control  program  to  a 
point  where  a  separate  agency  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  handle  remaining  prob- 
lems We  said  that  we  did  not  expect  to  ask 
for  an  appropriation  for  Foreign  Funds  Con- 
trol, as  such,  to  carry  us  beyond  June  1947 
as  an  independent  agency. 

So  much  for  our  estimate  as  to  the  time; 
now  what  about  the  resources? 

Our  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  Is  $2  000.000.  When  we  appeared  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee  we  estimated 
that  we  needed  $2  250.0CO  for  this  flscal 
year.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
however,  preferred  to  recommend  that  we  be 
given  »2.000.000.  In  this  connection,  the 
chairman  of  the  Treasury  Subcommittee. 
Congressman  Lijdlow.  made  specific  refer- 
ence to  our  work  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
saying  in  part: 

"We  were  Impressed  with  the  witnesses  who 
spoke  for  Foreign  Funds  Control  and  their 
evident  willingness  to  meet  economic  re- 
quirements.    •     •     • 

"In  making  a  fiu-ther  reduction  of  $250,000 
in  the  estimate  It  was  our  thought  that  the 
other  controls  are  now  so  well  systematized 
and  the  possibilities  of  further  economies 
through  the  extension  of  the  block  system 
are  so  promising  the  estimate  could  sUnd 
this  additional  cut  We  have  no  desire  to  do 
anything  prejudicial  to  the  excellent  service 
that  is  Ijeing  rendered  and  If  new  develop- 
ments in  the  unpredlcuble  miritary  field 
should  cause  Foreign  Funds  Control  to  run 
into  financial  difficulties  we  will  not  be  hos- 
tile to  the  consideration  of  a  deficiency  esti- 
mate '■ 

However.  Immediately  a.ter  VJ-day.  the 
Appropriations  Committee  reexamined  all 
current  appropriations  m  the  light  of  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  At  that  time  the 
committee  Indicated  that  they  would  exp?ct 
us  not  to  return  and  ask  for  a  deficiency 
appropriation.  Accordingly,  this  year,  whch 
ends  on  June  30.  we  have  to  live  within  a 
$2,000,000  appropriaUon.  Our  expenditures 
during  the  first  6  months  of  this  fiscal  year 
if  continued,  would  total  approximately 
M.250.00O-whlch  locks  like  our  first  esti- 
mate was  pretty  good.  Accordlnglv.  we  must 
cut  down  our  expenses  immediately  in  order 
to  live  within  our  resources  for  this  year. 

I  night  point  out.  however,  that  such  a 
reduction  would  have  been  required  anyhow 
since  our  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1947— which  begins  July  1— will  not  exceed 
•1.300.000  Smooth  transition  to  this  re- 
duced level  requires  that  reductions  In  oper- 
ations begin  well  In  advance  of  the  next 
flscal  year. 

We  have  already  begun  r    concerted  drive 
to  cut  coau.     We  have  Just  completed   the 
consolidation    of    our    field    work    Into    the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  of  New  York.  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco      This  eliminates  the  ex- 
penses  of   nine   Federal   Reserve   banks   and 
was  made  possible  by  the  Issuance  of  general 
license   No    94    which    greatly    reduced    the 
number  of   applications   received      We   have 
closed  the  New  York  Field  Investigative  Of- 
fice.    We  have  closed   our   office   In   Puerto 
Rico      We   have   stopped    printing   our    own 
documents.     The   analytical   unit   has   been 
eliminated.    We  have  turned  back  costly  IBM 
equipment      The  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  ofllce  has  moved   back   into  the   main 
building  at  a  substantial  saving.    They  are 
also   reducing   the   size   of   their  staff,   even 
though  they  are  assuming  the  field  work  of 
flvj  other  banks  and  Puerto  Rico      Despite 
these  and  other  steps  we  are  still  not  at  the 
point  where  we  can  live  within  our  Budget. 
Hence,  additional  steps  will  have  to  be  taken 
to   whittle    down    our    coats    and    eliminate 
operations  that  can  be  uUpensed  with  in  the 
light  of  changing  condltlona.     I   hcpe   that 
every  one  of  you.  when  you  see  an  area  where 
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we  can  save  money,  will  call  It  to  my  atten- 
tion. 

Inevitably,  however,  we  will  have  to  reduce 
our  staff.  Where  necessary,  reduction  in 
force  procedures  wll'  have  to  be  used.  As 
you  know,  the  Civil  Serv'ce  Commission  has 
set  up  specific  regulations  for  reductions  in 
force.  Each  of  us  has  certain  rights  and 
certain  protections  under  those  regulations. 
In  general,  for  reductions  in  force,  all  em- 
ployees In  like  grades  and  like  work  are 
placed  In  competition  In  accordance  with 
their  status  an.  length  of  service.  When  a 
reduction  Is  necessary  at  a  particular  com- 
petitive level,  temporary  appointees  go  before 
war  service;  war  service  go  before  permanent. 
Veterans'  status  is  also  trken  into  considera- 
tion. In  accordance  with  regulations,  the 
personnel  office  has  set  up  panels  on  all  per- 
sonnel in  Foreign  Funds  Control  Informa- 
tion on  your  position  on  the  panel  can  be 
gotten  from  the  personnel  office. 

However,  In  order  to  make  the  necessary 
reductions  with  the  least  hardship  to  indi- 
vidual members  of  FFC,  we  have  developed  a 
comprehensive  program  to  assist  Foreign 
Funds  Control  people  in  working  out  volun- 
tary transfers  to  other  agencies  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Government.  The  personnel 
office.  In  cooperation  with  the  administrative 
staff  of  the  main  Treasury,  has  already  taken 
steps  to  Insure  that  other  agencies  of  the 
Treasury  will  look  first  to  Foreign  Funds 
Control  to  fill  vacancies.  It  is  planned  that 
this  program  will  be  expanded  as  soon  as 
possible  into  an  active  campaign  of  selling 
the  qualifications  of  any  people  in  the  Con- 
trol who  want  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram. In  this  campaign,  top  personnel  of 
the  Control  will  go  out  to  other  agencies  to 
find  out  where  the  vacancies  are  and  to  rec- 
ommend FFC  people  who  are  qualified  to 
fill  these  posts,  whether  they  are  at  grade  2 
or  grade  15.  We  have  found  that  efforts  In 
placing  people  to  ac'vantage  will  be  facili- 
tated If  the  personnel  office  has  In  Its  pos- 
session an  up-to-date  Form  57  so  that  an  in- 
dividual's experience  and  qualifications  are 
readily  available.  Hence,  we  suggest  that 
persons  interested  li  taking  advantage  of 
this  selling  campaign  which  will  shortly  be 
fiUrted  fill  out  up-to-date  Form  57'8  and 
get  In  touch  with  Mr.  Synan  or  Miss  Miller 
of  our  personnel  office,  wno  are  coordinating 
the  campaign. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  many  persons 
have  already  found  good  permanent  posi- 
tions with  other  agencies  and  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  in  Foreign  Funds  Control 
has  been  an  Important  factor  in  individuals' 
ability  to  land  their  new  Jobs.  I  think  we 
all  recognize  that  Foreign  Funds  Control  has 
offered  exceptional  opportunities  for  all  of 
us  to  gain  experience  and  exercise  powers  and 
responsibilities  that  would  not  be  granted 
to  us  in  ordinary  times.  We  are  all  benefici- 
aries not  only  of  those  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities but  also  of  the  fact  that  Foreign 
Funds  Control  has  established  for  Itself  an 
unusual  reputation  for  accomplishment  and 
efficiency.  Other  governmental  agencies  with 
vacancies  are  usually  happy  to  find  qualified 
Foreign  Funds  Control  personnel  to  fill  them. 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  go  away  tcxlay 
with  any  Irapresalon  that  Foreign  Funds 
Control  is  on  the  verge  of  collapse  and  that 
everyone  will  be  out  of  a  Job  tomorrow.  That 
is  not  the  case.  The  1947  appropriation  of 
$1.300.000— if  we  got  it,  and  I  see  little  rea- 
son why  we  should  not — while  well  und?r 
our  present  rate  of  expenditures,  is  neverthe- 
leas,  a  substarial  amount.  The  problems  to 
be  dealt  with  throughout  the  next  17  months 
will  be  Important  and  difficult  ones  and  we 
will  need  a  strong  staff  of  experienced  For- 
eign Funds  Control  personnel  to  deal  with 
them.  Our  staff  will  differ  from  that  which 
we  have  had  in  that  we  will  not  handle  the 
large  volume  of  applications  or  proceas  the 
large  volume  of  intelligence  material  that  we 
have  In  the  past.  But  we  will  have  a  lot 
of  work  to  clear  up  In  the  next  17  months. 


When  the  aiaking  of  this  talk  was  dis- 
cussed, question  arose  as  to  whether  it  might 
have  an  unduly  upsetting  Influence  and  dis- 
courage many  people  concerning  their  pros- 
pects in  Foreign  Funds  Control.  Fear  was 
expressed  that  It  would  cause  everyone  to 
want  to  transfer  Immediately  and  that  there 
would  be  an  inadequate  staff  left  to  deal 
with  the  important  problems  still  remaining. 
After  serious  consideration  of  this  point,  it 
was  felt  by  the  top  staff  that  this  is  a  chance 
we  have  to  take  We  agreed  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  withhold  any  information  on  the 
ground  that  such  information  might  cause 
individuals  to  act  to  better  their  position. 
We  agreed  we  are  duty  bound  to  lay  the  cards 
on  the  table  where  all  may  see  and  deter- 
mine their  own  action. 

In  deciding  to  plan  for  the  liquidation  of 
Foreign  Funds  Control,  we  had  to  wrestle 
with  one  of  the  big  temptations  of  bureauc- 
racy. As  we  all  know,  any  agency  whose  Job 
is  nearlng  an  end  can  think  up  at  least  15 
good  reasons  why  it  should  continue  in  busi- 
ness. We  might  have  done  that.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  are  some  of  us  who  believe 
that  certain  of  the  functions  which  we  are 
l^erforming  ought  to  be  performed  in  a 
I)eacetlme  world.  However,  we  decided  that, 
since  we  were  created  for  a  specific  wartime 
mission,  we  are  going  to  srtop  when  that 
mission  is  accomplished.  We  will  not  try  to 
perpetuate  ourselves  In  office  or  argue  for 
additional  appropriations.  As  public  serv- 
ants, we  must  recognize  that  this  is  our 
fundamental  obligation  to  the  American 
people.  When  July  1.  1947.  rolls  around  we 
want  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  Foreign 
Funds  Control  people  did  a  real  Job  toward 
winning  the  war.  that  when  the  Job  was 
done,  we  woimd  up  the  Control  in  a  thor- 
oughly creditable  fashion,  and  that  we  all 
were  ready  for  the  next  tasks — whether  in 
Treasury,  some  other  agency,  or  some  private 
business — of  building  a  great  America  in  a 
peaceful  world. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  this  information 
would  reach  all  of  you.  and  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  everyone  would  get  it  straight — 
Including  those  who  might  not  be  able  to 
be  present  today — this  talk  was  written 
down.  Mimeographed  copies  will  be  avail- 
able In  the  personnel  oiSce.  You  mav  have 
questions  about  what  I  have  said.  I'll  try 
to  answer  those  which  I  can  now,  and  should 
any  question  arise  after  this  meeting,  the 
personnel  ofllce  will  give  you  the  answer. 


Lowell  Lithuanian  Group  in  Appeal  to 
President  Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing appeal  to  President  Truman  by  a 
Lowell  Lithuanian  group,  appearing  in 
the  Lowell  Sun: 

LowiLL   LrrHUANiAN    Grottp   in    Appeal   to 
President     Truman — Urges     Restoration 

OF        SELr-GovERNMENT        TO        PEOPLE        OF 

Lfthuanu.  Latvia,  Estonu 

Lowell. — Local  residents  of  Lithuanian 
descent  met  yesterday  at  St.  Joeeph's  parish 
hall  on  Rogers  Street,  under  the  auspices  of 
th"?  Lowell  committee  for  Lithuanian  Inde- 
pendence, to  commemorate  the  twenty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  Lithuanian  decla- 
ration of  Independence. 


It  was  resolved  at  the  meeting  that  an 
appeal  be  made  to  President  Truman  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Implement  the  wartime 
promises  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  re- 
store self-government  to  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  by  demand- 
ing the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  the  Baltic 
States. 

PROGRAM     presented 

A  fine  program  of  entertainment  was  pre- 
sented. Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Veron- 
ica Dzedulionis,  organist,  a  musical  program 
was  offered  consisting  of  choral  numbers  by 
the  senior  and  Junior  choirs  of  St.  Joseph's 
Lithuanian  Church  Soloists  were  Miss  He. en 
Saulon,  Miss  Rutvila  Jonis.  and  John  Ka- 
sinskas.  Speakers  were  Very  Rev.  John  J. 
Jakaitis.  MIC,  of  Marianapolis  College, 
Thompson.  Conn.,  and  Anthony  J.  Kneizis, 
editor  of  Darbinlnkas.  Lithuanian  biweekly, 
of  South  Boston.  Music  was  provided  by  the 
Valentine  family  orchestra.*  The  program 
was  in  charge  of  Rev.  Francis  W.  Strakaus- 
kas.  pastor  of  St.  Jospeh's  Lithuanian 
Church. 

THE  RESOLVE 

The  resolution  as  unanimously  adopted 
yesterday  follows: 

"Whereas  on  January  20,  1946,  a  noted 
Jurist  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachu- 
setts publicly  made  the  following  remarks: 

"1.  All  the  world  knows  that  godless  Rus- 
sia has  torn  the  Atlantic  Charter  to  tatters 
and  enslaved  millions  all  the  way  from  Fin- 
land and  Poland  to  Austria  and  Yugoslavia. 

"2.  By  one  shameless  appeasement  after 
another  we  have  failed  to  uphold  otir  Amer- 
ican idealism. 

"3.  Despite  the  most  solemn  International 
obligations  to  which  we  have  been  a  party 
we  are  now  asked  to  recognize  and  ratify  the 
so-called  realism  'of  these  accomplished 
facts — facts  of  international  robbery  and  un- 
blushing enslavement  of  whole  nations.' 

"status  quo 

"4.  And  after  that  is  done,  to  guarantee 
the  status  quo  of  those  subjugated  popula- 
tions by  sending  our  American  boys,  even 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  rivet  the 
fetters  more  firmly  on  those  helpless  and 
hopeless  mUllons.  iest  their  patriotic  youth 
should  ever  arise  to  set  themselves  free,  so 
that  they  might  recover  some  of  those  same 
God-given  rights  for  which  our  boys  were 
told  they  were  fighting. 

"Whereas  many  notables  of  state  and 
church  were  among  those  present  in  the 
gathering  of  over  1,5C0  persons  who  acclaimed 
the  sincerely  spoken  truths  of  the  learned 
justice. 

"Whereas  Lithuania  typifies  a  nation  whose 
people  have  been  enslaved  amon^  the  mil- 
lions, a  nation  which  exemplifies  the  accom- 
plished fact  of  international  robbery  and  un- 
blushing enslavement  by  godless  Russia,  and 
unquestionably  was  one  of  the  nations  with- 
in the  contemplation  of  the  distinguished 
Jurist:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved: 

"1.  To  appeal  to  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  implement  the  wartime 
promises  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  other 
policy  declarations  with  actual  measures  di- 
rected toward  creating  conditions  for  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereignty  and  self-gov- 
ernment by  the  peoples  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia,  by  demanding  that  the  Soviet 
Union  immediately  withdraw  its  armed  forces 
of  occupation  and  its  administrative  appa- 
ratus from  the  Baltic  states,  thereby  enabling 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  states  to  form 
broadly  representative  Interim  governments; 
that,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  forces,  direct  relief  be  extended 
to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  CNRRA:  that  thereafter  the  sov- 
ereign peoples  of  Lithuania  and  Estonia  be 
enabled  to  hold  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions; and,  finally,  that,  pursuant  to  chapter 
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Second  \  rterans  Group  Endorses  H.  R. 
4761.  the  Pahnan  Housing  Bill^ 
Anaveti  Ask  Confess  To  Place  Price 
Ceiling  t  on  Old  Homes 


dorsmR  t 
prices  or 
Congies.s 
4761. 

Toda.v 
American 
funUterl) 
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of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia. 
b«  admitted  to  the  United  Na« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  IhoUSE  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  ye.ster- 
day  I  in:  erted  into  the  Congressional 
RicoRD  a  copy  of  a  letter  received  from 
the  American  Veterans  Committee,  en- 


1  le  proposition  to  impose  ceiling 

existinK   homes,   and   asking 

to  pass  my  housing  bill.  H.  R. 


a  second  organisation,  the 
Veteran.s  of  World  War  II. 
called  the  Amvets.  likewise 
has  sent  ijje  a  letter  urging  that  the  Con- 
Rresa  tak  «  swift  action  In  passing  this 
housing  legislation.  Including  celUng 
prlcM  on  exi>iin»;  homes. 

In  my  (  pinion  we  can  have  no  clearer 
in<Uc«Uoi]|  of  the  wishes  of  the  returning 
themselves  thnn  the  views 
pd  in  these  two  communications. 
Thtie  tw  )  orRan.zatlons  represent  the 
voice  of  hi  mdreds  of  thousands  of  our  re- 
♦  '  servicemen.    Their  letters  are  a 

I  rnaidate  as  to  what  the  veterans 

want  and    need — houses  that  they  can 
afford  to   >uy. 

Under  >ermission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  1  he  Record.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude this  letter  from  Mr.  Frank  Dee 
Scriven.  national  executive  secretary  of 
the  Ameri  an  Veterans  of  World  War  11: 

>  ATION.\L    H£AIKjr.\RTERS. 

Americ.\>  Vetirans  or  WoriL.i  W.\«  II, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  February  14,  1946. 
Congressm.t  i  Wright  Patman. 
New  Hcuse  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dtar  Mr  ;  'atman;  in  our  recent  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  sn  hearings  reg  rdlng  th«  Wag- 
ner-Bllendei  -Taft  bill,  we  went  on  record  In 
support  of  1  lamtenance  of  ceilings  on  exist- 
ing houslni  as  well  as  new  construction. 
Amvets'  sta  id  is  to  curb  Inflation  at  all  oX 
Its  sources.  The  leletion  of  such  control  on 
existing  hoi  sing  In  your  bill  ;lll  cause  In- 
flation In  th  It  particular  fleld.  bringing  about 
speculative  transfer  of  properties,  al'  of 
which  will  \  ork  to  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
turning veti  ran. 

Mr.  WUsoi  Wyatfs  program  has  oeen  given 
our  active  support,  and  his  program  includes 
the  need  of  :eilings  on  existing  homes.  The 
President's  approval  of  Wyatfs  program  lends 
further  welj  ht  to  the  neeu  of  such  price 
control. 

Any  emergency  housing  program  that  will 
be  effective  will  take  time.  Existing  hous- 
ing, then,  is  all  that  is  now  available  to  the 
returning  ve  ;eran.  Amvets  can  see  no  need 
for  the  retur  ilng  veterans  being  penalized  In 
attempting  t  >  secure  su^h  housing  in  a  spec- 
ulative market  cause*1  by  a  lack  of  muchly 
needed  contiol.     We  hap«  that  you  wlU  b« 


personally  successful  In  your  fight  to  reinstate 
thla  provision  In  your  act.  Amvets  aupport 
Is  promised. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Frank  Dn  ScanrsN. 
National  Executive  Secretary. 


Strikes — Monopolies — The  Consumer 

EXTENSION  OF  REivIARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
consumer  to  be  squeezed  to  der.th  be- 
tween powerful  organized  industrial  mo- 
nopoly on  the  one  hand  and  powerful  or- 
ganized labor  monopoly  on  the  other? 
Have  labor  bosses  and  industrial  Iwsses 
grown  more  powerful  than  our  Govern- 
ment"* 

S-nce  coming  to  the  Congress  I  have 
continually  and  consistently  fousht 
against  such  a  catastrophe.  Industrial 
abuses  through  trusts  and  monopolies 
Is  an  old  story  in  this  country.  However, 
during  the  last  decade  we  have  seen  the 
pendulum  swing  from  an  era  of  industrial 
oppression  to  what  may  well  become  an 
era  of  labor  oppression.  To  borrow  the 
phrase  which  Mr.  Roo,sevelt  once  bor- 
rowed from  Shakespeare,  we  may  be 
forced  to  say.  "A  plague  on  both  your 
houses." 

We  should  not  quarrel  with  big  busi- 
ness or  with  big  labor  organizations  so 
long  as  they  operate  honestly  and  in  the 
public  interest.    To  compel  them  to  do 
this,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  write  the  rules  of  fair 
play  and  then  to  enforce  those  rules  as 
an  impartial  referee.    Although  we  have 
not  used  them  effectively,  we  have  on  the 
statute  books  laws  under  which  we  can 
hold  Industry  liable  for  its  contracts,  can 
puni-^^h  it  for  trust  violations,  can  restrain 
Its  political  activities,  and  can  trim  its 
profits.    We  have  no  such  laws  through 
which  we  can  exact  similar  compliance 
from  powerful  organized  labor. 

To  keep  the  record  straight  and  to 
show  that  I  am  as  much  concerned  with 
the  civic  responsibility  of  industry  as  with 
that  of  labor.  I  wish  to  make  two  brief 
references  to  the  record. 

On  June  10.  1940.  in  one  of  my  numer- 
ous speeches   attacking   the  farm   ma- 
chinery trust  I  had  the  following  to  say: 
In    1927   the   International    Harvester    Co. 
paid    a    total    compensation    per    cfflcer    of 
•  142.940   to   each   of    11    officers.   $147,524    to 
each  of  12  officers  in  1928.  $161,193  to  each  of 
13  officers  In  1929.     The  president  of  Inter- 
national     Harvester     Co.     In     1927     received 
$353,386;   in  1928.  $405,909;   In  1929.  $412  880 
I  now  want  to  call  to  your  attention  that 
the  International  Harvester  Co.  has  lost  and 
Is  losing  many  millions  of  dollars  In  Europe 
which  Will  probably  be  charged  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  farm  machinery  In  America. 
Some  years  back  this  company  lost  In  Russia 
a  plant   worth  approximately  $38,000,000    a 
sort  of  contribution  to  the  Communists.     In 
1938   they   owned   two   plants   In   Germany, 
which  plants  are  now  doubtless  turning  out 
Implements  of  destruction  for  the  Naxi  war 


machine.    They  own  three  plants  In  Franc* 
whose  fate  we  cannot  yet  predict. 

On  December  10.  1945.  speaking 
against  the  Bulwinkle  bill  which  would. 
In  effect,  exempt  railroads  from  the  anti- 
trust laws.  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

This  bUl  will  further  enhance  their  tre- 
mendous economic  power.  This  bill  de- 
creases rather  than  Increases  the  protection 
to  which' tTTe  people  are  entitled  from  gigantic 
monopoly  and  domination  in  the  transpor- 
tation field  by  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads. 

But  now  back  to  the  question  of  reas- 
onable controls  for  organized  labor.  The 
two  largest,  most  recent,  and  most  con- 
tinuous strikes  in  this  country  well  illu- 
strate how  the  activities  of  big  labor 
unions  can  affect  the  public  welfare. 
The  United  Automobile  Workers-CIO  is 
composed  of  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
members,  and  is  the  largest  union  in  the 
world.  This  union  absolutely  controls  all 
labor  in  the  automotive  industry  and  the 
farm-machinery  industry  of  America. 
These  workers  produce  perhaps  95  per- 
cent of  the  automobiles,  trucks,  tractors, 
and  farm  machinery  used  throughout 
this  country.  While  only  the  General 
Motors  workers  have  been  on  strike,  so 
far.  the  whole  UAW-CIO  union  has  the 
power  to  completely  paralyze  the  busi- 
ness and  economy  of  the  entire  country. 
Apparently,  they  will  continue  to  demand 
shorter  hours  of  work  and  Increased 
wages. 

The  United  States  Steel  strike,  which 
has  Just  been  settled  by  Increasing  the 
price  of  steel   and   by   increasing    the 
wages  paid   to  steelworkers.   has   seri- 
ously slowed    dowii    reconversion    and 
could  have  paralyzed  the  national  econ- 
omy.   Some  steel  goes  into  nearly  every 
item  of  hardware.    The  750  000  members 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  Union-CIO 
make  practically  all  of  the  steel  of  the 
country.    Hence,  they  have  a  club  over 
our  entire  economy.     Now.  before  the 
strike  in  General  Motors,  and  before  the 
.strike  in  the  steel  industry,  the  workers 
in  these  two  gigantic  monopolistic  Indus- 
tries received  far  above  the  average  wage 
throughout  the  country.    The  worker  in 
the  General  Motors  plant  received  an 
average  of  $1.13  an  hour  while  the  work- 
er In  the  United  States  Steel  plant  re- 
ceived  an   average   of  $1  14   per   hour. 
Whether  or  not  these  wage  scales  were 
reasonable,    big    steelworkers    at    least 
had  a  contract  to  work  for  such  wages 
until  October  15.  1946.     This  contract 
had  many  months  to  run.  and  the  strikes 
were   in   violation    of    contract.     Why 
then,  did  they  strike?     They  struck  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  dire  need 
of  the  products    turned  out    by    their 
plants.     They   took    advantage   of    the 
country's  emergency.    Many  other  wild- 
cat strikes,  strikes  in  violation  of  con- 
tract, could  be  mentioned. 

Would  not  a  decent  regard  for  the  pub- 
lic interest  have  dictated  that  these  pow- 
erful unions  await  a  reconversion  of  the 
Nation's  Industry  before  pressing  their 
demands?  Would  it  not  have  been  fair 
to  have  tightened  their  belts  a  little  if 
necessary,  until  returning  veterans  found 
jobs,  and  the  country  got  back  on  its  feet 
in  civilian  producUon?    They  then  could 
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have  determined  what  the  traffic  would 
bear  In  the  way  of  a  fair  and  reasonable 
wage. 

The  strike  of  some  2.000  tugboat  work- 
ers in  the  city  of  New  York  last  week, 
which  came  near  paralyzing  that  great 
city  of  some  8.000,000  souls,  illustrates 
the  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  an 
organized  labor  union  which  has  a 
monopoly  of  the  goods  and  services  in  a 
critical  industry.  When  a  union. 
through  its  control  of  a  bottleneck  can 
seriously  injure  millions  of  people,  the 
Government  and  the  people  have  a  right 
to  demand  a  prompt  settlement  of  a 
strike. 

While  most  persons  recognize  the  right 
of  labor  to  organize,  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, and  to  strike,  they  do  not  recog- 
nize the  rights  of  labor  to  abuse  these 
privileges  to  the  general  detriment  of  all 
the  people. 

The  attitude  of  some  of  the  big  CIO 
bosses  is  illustrated  in  a  letter  to  Con- 
Rre-ssman  Slaughter,  of  Missouri,  written 
from  Kansas  City  on  December  12.  1945. 
CIO  Regional  Director  Irvin  L.  Deshelter. 
condemning  the  Congressman  for  urging 
the  pa.s.sage  of  legislation  for  the  .settle- 
ment of  Industry-labor  controversies, 
said: 

Labor  willingly  tacriflced  during  the  war. 
but  they  are  not  wUIIng  to  continue  to  sacri- 
fice anything  now  that  the  war  is  won.  for 
the  benefit  of  the  millionaires  ol  this  country. 

Such  a  statement  is  absolutely  false 
and  ridiculous.  Mo.st  organized  labor 
and  most  Industry  profiteered  out  of  the 
war.  Industry  making  more  profits  and 
labor  hlpher  wages  than  ever  l)efore  In 
the  history  of  the  world.  In  fact,  the 
abu.se  of  cost-plus  contracts,  the  hoard- 
ing of  labor  by  industry,  together  with 
strikes,  slow-downs,  padding  of  pay  rolls, 
the  40-hour  week,  and  so  forth,  during 
the  war  added  at  least  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  to  our  national  debt.  Few  people 
sacrificed  during  the  war  except  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  and  their  fami- 
lies. Someone  has  said  a  grafter  is  a  per- 
son whose  Income  exceeds  his  service  to 
humanity.  We  have  too  many  folks  in 
this  country  who  are  willing,  even  anx- 
ious, to  become  grafters.  We  cannot  per- 
mit profiteering  and  racketeering  to  go 
unrestrained,  especially  during  reconver- 
sion. If  we  are  to  maintain  our  national 
and  individual  solvency. 

There  are  many  perils  in  the  present 
situation. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  in  permit- 
ting strikes  in  critical  industries  or  in 
settling  them  by  Increasing  prices  and 
wages  is  the  threat  of  inflation.  We  know 
that  living  costs  are  already  up  some  30 
percent.  If  strikes  and  the  threat  of 
strikes  are  to  keep  pushing  prices  ever 
upward  there  can  be  no  avoidance  of  In- 
flation. Ford  officials  say  they  cannot 
continue  to  make  cars  at  present  prices. 
If  management  and  labor  both  have  their 
way  we  will  probably  soon  pay  $1,500  for 
a  $1,000  automobile  and  $350  for  a  $100 
plow.  Uncontrolled  inflation  would 
mean  that  our  dollars,  our  war  bonds,  our 
insurance  policies,  would  become  worth- 
less. 

Another  peril  In  the  present  situation 
is  the  threat  to  our  form  of  government. 
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Those  who  would  change  or  destroy  a 
government  first  seek  to  create  chaos 
and  confusion.  They  move  in  under  all 
sorts  of  smoke  screens.  They  pretend 
to  be  benefactors  while  taking  away  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  There  are  some 
master  minds,  wolves  masquerading  in 
sheep's  clothing,  particularly  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Political  Action  Committee  of 
the  CIO.  who  are  scheming  and  working 
to  force  upon  this  country  some  form 
of  national  socialism.  They  want  a  dic- 
tatorship by  the  big  labor  bosses.  The 
workingman  >vill.  of  course,  in  the  end 
suffer  most  under  such  a  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  among  many  thought- 
provoking  questions  now  being  asked  by 
many  serious-thinking  people  are  these: 
Are  the  farmers,  small  businessmen, 
school  teachers,  laborers,  white-collar 
workers,  and  unorganized  folks  gener- 
ally to  be  squeezed  to  death  l)etween 
powerful  industrial  monopoly  on  the  one 
hand  and  powerful  organized  labor  mo- 
nopoly on  the  other?  Will  a  few  labor 
bo.":ses  become  the  political  bosses  of 
America?  Is  uncontrolled  inflation  to 
destroy  this  Nation?  Is  the  public  in- 
terest in  the  matter  of  strikes  to  be 
wholly  disregarded?  Does  the  right  to 
strike  against  the  national  economy  take 
precedence  over  all  other  rights?  What 
limitation.  If  any,  .<;hould  be  placed  upon 
this  powerful  strike  weapon?  Will  our 
Nation  stumble  and  fall  on  the  very 
threshold  of  her  greatness,  and  will  she 
utterly  fall  to  assume  her  role  of  respon- 
sible leadership?  Will  weakness  and 
degredatlon  at  home  make  us  impotent 
In  International  affairs?  Are  the  expo- 
nents of  national  socialism  putting  on  a 
barrage  of  chaos  and  confusion  in  order 
to  regiment  and  control  this  Nation? 
WTll  we  one  day  sit  in  the  ashes  of  a  once 
prosperous  economy  and  morbidly  con- 
template what  might  have  been?  Have 
we  won  a  victory  over  selfish  and  titanic 
forces  abroad  only  to  be  destroyed  by 
selfish  and  titanic  forces  at  home? 

These  may  sound  like  crackpot  ques- 
tions. I  hope  they  are.  Many  good  peo- 
ple ask  them  seriously.  I  repeat  them 
not  because  I  think  them  to  be  prob- 
able but  because  I  fear  them  to  be  pos- 
sible. Let  us  not  destroy  in  a  few  years 
what  we  have  built  up  through  centuries 
of  toil  and  struggle. 


Lawyers  in  Military  Service 
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HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  11.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  speech  of 
Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  H.  Green,  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  Army,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lawyers  in  Military  Service,  de- 
livered February  7,  1946.  at  the  fifty- 
seventh  annual  dinner  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bar  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Hunter  L. 


Delatour.  a  distinguished  Brooklyn  law- 
yer, is  the  president: 

I  esteem  It  as  a  great  privilege  to  be  present 
at  the  nnual  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bar  Association  and  an  honor  to  be 
Invited  to  talk  to  you  on  the  work  of  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Department  during 
the  war  and  since  VJ-day. 

I  bring  you  no  brief  case  weighted  down 
with  statistics,  legal  opinions,  or  official  re- 
ports, but  1  do  bring  you  the  greetings  and 
best  wishes  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
D3partment  and  its  2.800  commissioned 
officers. 

It  is  about  the  latter  that  I  wish  to  talk, 
for  it  is  they  who  have  done  the  Job — and 
are  still  doing  It. 

Personally,  I  think  they  have  done  an 
outstanding  feat,  but  perhaps  I  am  preju- 
diced. However.  I  have  no  hesitancy  In 
making  such  an  assertion  before  this  as- 
semblage, because  after  all,  they  are  your 
men  as  well  as  ours. 

They  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  civilian 
bar  to  the  ranks  of  the  Army.  We  put  uni- 
forms upon  them  and  made  them  Into  sol- 
diers and  officers,  but  always  they  were  law- 
yers and  Ir  their  devotion  to  the  twin  pro- 
fessions of  arms  and  the  law  they  con- 
tributed mightily  to  victory. 

Moreover,  many  of  them  saw  combat  serv- 
ice before  entering  our  corps  and  were  there- 
fore all  the  better  fitted  to  become  Judge 
advocates  when  they  won  their  commissions 
In  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Depart- 
ment. 

Now  that  Army  demobilization  has  aet 
In  so  strongly,  many  ol  these  soldler-lawyera 
are  back  in  civil  garb;  having  handsomely 
earned  their  discharges.  Some  of  these  vet- 
erans are  no  doubt  in  this  gathering.  But 
others  are  still  carrying  on  and  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  *hey  are  fulfUling  are 
quite  as  pressing  and  heavy  as  during  the 
most  critical  period  of  the  war. 

Let  me  state  emphatically  that  their  loy- 
alty and  efficiency  in  these  trying  reconver- 
sion days  reflect  great  credit  upcfn  the  legal 
profession  of  America.  They  are  still  meet- 
ing an  emergency. 

I  mention  this  situation  in  order  that  you 
may  understand  how  deeply  we  still  rely 
upon  the  members  of  the  legal  profession  r.s 
a  whole  to  see  us  through  the  postwar  crisis. 
It  Is  but  natural  that  when  the  shooting 
war  ended  the  lure  of  private  practice  should 
exercise  a  magnetic  appeal  upon  men  who 
left  their  offices  to  serve  their  country  in 
time  of  peril.  Those  who  are  remaining  for 
a  while  in  the  service  despite  their  desire 
to  get  back  to  their  civilian  duties  are  there- 
fore entitled  not  only  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
Army  but  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
their  fellow  lawyers  everywhere. 

This  fact  was  deeply  impressed  upon  me 
only  last  week  when  I  attended  the  final 
graduation  exercises  at  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  School  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan Law  School,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.  The  spirit 
of  the  young  lawyers  who  received  their  com- 
missions there  Just  before  the  school  is  to  be 
closed  down,  and  who  are  to  replace  veteran 
Judge  advocates  who  are  now  leaving  the 
service,  was  typical  of  those  who  volunteered 
for  service  in  our  corps  during  the  anxious 
days  of  1941.  The  high  morale  of  these 
fledgling  second  lieutenants  made  me  doubly 
proud  of  both  the  Army  and  the  law. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  prefer  to  speak 
tonight  upon  the  human  sides  of  the  work 
of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  Department, 
rather  than  upon  legal  technicaiities  and 
documentary  evidence  of  Its  operations. 

The  legal  branch  of  the  War  Deprrtment 
and  the  Army  has  never  before  been  beset 
with  such  a  variety  of  problems  and  func- 
tions as  during  the  present  war.  They  have 
necessitated  the  services  of  the  best  brains 
of  the  American  legal  profession.  The  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department  has  had  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


■e  the  military  attorneys  who  have 

staff    Judge    advocates:    admlnls- 

tary  Justice  to  the  far  corners  of 

:    settled   claims   from    the   South 

es  to  the  Article  Circle:  tnvesti- 

crimes  on  two  sides  of  the  world 

Indictments:    rendered    opln- 

I  nternatlonal    law   and   the  Geneva 

ns;    protected  the  Interests  of  the 

tment  In  patents  and  copyrights: 

the  War  Department  In  civil  lltl- 

cc^unseled  Army  officers  In  charge  of 

industrial   plants  and   establlsh- 

silpervised  the  military  law  training 

1  han  2.600  graduates  of  the  Judge 

General's   School:    Interpreted    the 

■f-;ulation.s  of  the  Army  and  aided 

ung  of  legislation:  prepared  opin- 

phases  of  acquisition  and  use  of 

military  reservations:   passed  uoon 

war  contract.'?:  effected  admst- 

taxes  saving  millions  to  the  Gov- 

and  participated,   with   the  aid   of 

civilian  attorneys.  In  the  prcc- 

^ore  than  8.000.000  cases  of  free 

enlisted  personnel  and  their  de- 


arts  the  men  who  have  been  entrui:ted 
esponslbility  of  safegtiardlng  the 
of  the  Army  and  the  10.000.000 
and  women  who  have  been  sub- 
time  or  another,  to  the  authority 
laws  and  regulations, 
short  years  ago  these  men  were 
reference  books  in  home-town 
iiductlng  proceedings  In  behalf  of 
ts:  prosecuting  criminals  for  the 
t  or  States:  sitting  as  Judges  In  the 
le  Nation:  teaching  law  in  the  uni- 
the  land  and  otherwise  pursuing 

practice  of  our  profession, 
they  dream  that  some  day  they 
solated  on  Army  bases  and  other 
in  obscure  Islands  of  the  seven 
war  claims  and  winding  up  Army 
Qiaking  1,500- mile  hops  with  their 
as  a  matter  of  routine  in  staff  as- 
or  prosecuting,  and  in  some  In- 
defending.  In  the  interests  of  Amerl- 
Axis   war  criminals  accused   of 
atrocities   against   our   fighting 
American  citizens  still  too  ghastly 
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efficient  manner  in  which  they 

discharged   them.     The  salient  fact  Is 

law  has  been   able  to  follow 
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ereat  reservoir  of  patriotism  and 

by  the  American  civilian  bar. 

ist  4  years  and  more  I  have  worked 

loldler-lawyers,  who  have  brought 


Into  the  Army  the  same  high  sense  of  pro- 
fessional ethics  and  Integrity  that  distin- 
guished their  practice  of  the  law  in  their 
prewar  days.  I  know  their  caliber  and  their 
record  and  I  say  that  they  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job. 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express  the 
appreciation  and  gratitude  of  the  Judge  Ad- 
vocate Generals  Department  for  their  ur.«elf- 
ish.  capable,  and  devoted  service  to  the  law 
and  to  the  Army.  They  have  added  new 
luster  to  their  profession. 

In  particular,  I  applaud  them  for  the  ex- 
cellent acccunt  they  have  given  of  them- 
selves In  the  dlfflcult  task  of  administering 
military  law  and  Justice.  We  in  the  Army  clo 
not  claim  that  It  has  been  perfect.  I  doubt 
if  anyone  would  make  such  a  claim  for  our 
civil  courts  As  In  every  other  activity  di- 
rectly effecting  the  rights,  liberties,  and  lives 
of  Individuals,  the  human  equation  and  the 
law  of  averages  must  be  reckoned  with  It 
is  as  true  of  Army  life  a.s  it  is  of  civil  liie. 

Nevertheless,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this 
Department  and  thixse  who  represented  It, 
to  guarantee  to  every  person  accu-ed  of  vio- 
lations of  military  law.  the  type  of  fair  and 
Impartial  trial  for  which  American  Justice, 
both  civil  and  military,  stands 

Not  only  do  we  believe  th.it  this  object 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  main,  but  that 
the  system  of  military  Justice  established 
under  the  laws  of  the  Congress  Is  sub.stan- 
tially  sound  and  that  despite  some  apparent 
faults.  It  has  been  carried  cut  during  this 
war  in  harmony  with  American  traditions 
of  fairness  and  efficiency. 

Let  me  reiterate  what  I  recently  stated 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  at  Cincinnati,  last  De- 
cember, to  the  effect  that  It  Is  always  at 
the  end  of  wars,  even  victorious  wars,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  hindsight,  that  the  Army 
hears  most  about  its  errors  of  both  commis- 
sion and  omission. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  critics.  It  is  always  a  part 
of  the  mopping  up  operations.  Any  orgai^- 
zatlon  can  learn  much  to  its  advantage  from 
constructive  criticism.  The  Army  ts  no  ex- 
ception. It  might  be  pertinent  to  state, 
however,  that  the  Army  has  not  been  reluc- 
tant to  admit  mistakes  In  military  Justice 
during  the  war  and  has  never  been  stiff- 
necked  about  correcting  them  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible.  The  record  Is  full  of  in- 
stances In  which  redress  has  been  made  when 
injustices  have  come  to  official  attention. 

Primarily,  the  ccurt-martlal  system  is  de- 
Msined  to  help  the  Army  win  Its  battles. 
The  sanctions  of  military  Justice  are  an  In- 
strument of  command  and  form  the  strong 
right  arm  of  the  military  conunander  In  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  and  order  within 
his  ranks 

Every  officer  and  noncomml.^sioned  officer 
Is  taught  flrst  that  discipline  and  teamwcrlc 
can  be.st  be  developed  by  leadership.  There 
Is  no  substitute  for  this  quality— not  only  in 
the  Army  but  anywhere  else.  Nevertheless, 
military  men  also  know  that  when  they  are 
dealing  with  a  cross  section  of  the  people, 
they  are  dealing  with  weak  as  well  as  strong 
characters,  and  with  refractory  as  well  as 
obedient  human  material. 

PurUshments  must  therefore  be  Imposed 
In  some  cases  of  wrongdoing  and  defiance 
of  constituted  authority  are  to  be  kept  under 
control.  At  tlmec  the  penalties,  under  the 
stress  and  tension  of  combat  conditions,  are 
severe.  In  such  Instances  they  are  Inevl- 
tably  subject  to  reexamination  by  our  auto- 
matic review  system  and  reduced  where  Jtis- 
tlce  so  demands. 

Any  Impression  that  hard-boiled  Justice 
l3  the  routine  or  average  product  of  our 
court-martial  system.  Is  not  bcrne  out  by 
the  facts.  The  cases  that  make  the  news- 
paper headlines  are  the  exceptions— and 
those,  cf  course,  we  always  hear  about. 


A  recent  survey  cf  several  eaiegorln  of 
offenses  taken  from  our  files  shows  a  stand- 
ard of  fairness  and  moderation  for  which  I 
am  afraid  we  receive  Uttle  credit,  so  far  as 
the  public  Is  concerned. 

F^)r  example,  of  845  prosecutions  for  mur- 
der during  the  fiscal  years  of  1942  to  1945. 
'  .elusive.  107.  or  31  percent,  resulted  In  ac- 
quittals and  92.  or  27  percent,  resulted  in 
llndin;:s  of  lesser  in.  ffenses. 

Of  473  cases  of  n.  htcr.  ',:9€.  or  C3 

percent,  resulted  In  acquittals,  and  39.  or 
8  percent,  resulted  in  findings  of  lesser  In- 
cluded offenses. 

Of  307  cases  of  rape.  160.  or  52  percent, 
resulted  In  acquittals  and  44.  or  14  percent, 
resulted  In  findings  of  lesser  included  of- 
fences 

Court  martial  sentences  In  time  of  peace 
are  strictly  limited  by  maximums  estab- 
lished by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
During  wartime,  these  restrictions  were  mod- 
ified as  required  by  need  and  the  President 
delegated  ;  'me  of  his  powers  with  reg  d  to 
death  sentences  and  dismissal  of  officers  to 
commanders  In  the  field. 

Ferhnps  you  have  noted  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  pre.«s.  authority  to  exercise  fln;il 
decision  in  death  cases  has  now  been  with- 
dr<»wn  by  the  President  and  all  such  cases 
both  here  and  abroad  must  be  referred  to 
Washington  for  review  and  final  action. 

The  Army  systematically  examines  the 
ca^es  of  general  prisoners  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power.  In  my  opinion,  no  penal  sys- 
tem of  which  I  am  aware,  insures  a  more 
Intelligent  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  persons  in  confinement  and  the 
interests  of  the  public,  than  the  American 
system  of  military  justice. 

At  the  present  time  an  advisory  clemency 
board,  established  last  June  by  the  Honor- 
able Robert  P.  Patterson  while  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Is  reviewing  the  records  of  the 
cases  of  more  than  32.000  general  prisoners 
for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  justice  and  ex- 
ercising clemency  In  all  cases  which  merit 
such  action. 

This  board  is  under  the  chairmanship  of 
former  Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Owen  J.  Roberts  Included 
on  the  board  Is  a  recognized  civilian  penal 
authority  and  three  Armv  officers,  some  with 
combat  experience  and  all  familiar  with  the 
administration  of  military  Justice. 

While  we  In  the  Army  hold  that  a  military 
prisoner  not  only  la  protected  by  all  the 
rights  surrounding  a  defendmt  In  a  United 
States  court  and  even  more,  the  efforts  of  the 
Army  to  see  that  every  offender  obtains  fair 
treatment  extend  even  further. 

This  ts  demonstrated  by  the  Army  rehabil- 
itation program,  under  which  prisoners  are 
given  an  opportunity  for  rehabilitation  at 
disciplinary  barracks  In  both  foreign  theaters 
and  In  this  country.  By  the  time  the  war 
ended  17.000  men  In  the  United  States  and 
4.000  abroad  had  been  restored  to  duty  by  this 
process. 

In  fact,  approximately  one-third  of  all 
prisoners  sentenced  to  dishonorable  dis- 
charge have  thus  far  been  enabled  to  reha- 
bUitate  themselves  and  return  to  good  stand- 
ing and  good  citizenship  Not  least  among 
the  accompli.'hments  of  the  Jud-e  Advocate 
General's  Department  was  Its  vigorous  sup- 
port of  the  proposal  early  in  the  war  to  es- 
tab!l.sh  this  program.  ^ 

Although  the  number  of  courts-martial  is 
naturally  decreasing  with  the  reduction  of 
the  Army  m  size,  other  phases  of  our  work 
are  Increasing.  The  pretentious  task  for 
Instance,  of  processing  the  32.000  records  cf 
cases  for  clemency  consideration  by  the  spe- 
cial boards  operating  under  the  Honorable 
Kenneth  C  Royall.  the  Under  Secretary  cf 
War.  ts  being  done  by  members  of  the  Office 
of  the  Jud-e  Advocate  General. 

Large  numbers  of  our  staff  are  also  en- 
gaged in  the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of 
war  criminals  In  both  Germany  and  Japan 
while  the  tremendous  growth  in  the  volume 
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of  claims  made  It  necessary  last  summer  to 
establish  a  branch  office  at  the  Holabird 
Signal  Corps  Depot  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  to 
handle  the  increased  business. 

The  subject  of  claims  is  an  Important  one 
in  our  postwar  activities.  Our  claims  officers 
are  now  widely  distributed  all  over  the  world, 
settling  three  types  of  claims  caused  by  mili- 
tary operations. 

The  flrst  concerns  claims  for  personal  In- 
Jury,  death,  or  property  damage  in  this  coun- 
try. The  second  Involves  claims  of  a  similar 
nature  arising  In  foreign  countries  where 
American  troops  are  stationed  and  the 
Foreign  Claims  Act  applies.  The  third  takes 
In  50-ca41ed  personnel  claims  filed  by  service 
personnel  for  loss  of  personal  property  in 
transportation.  In  combat,  or  in  other  man- 
ners directly  Incident  to  service.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  handling  claims  of  the  latter 
type  that  the  branch  office  was  established 
in  Holabird.  Up  to  this  time  approximately 
60.000  claims  of  this  nature  have  been 
processed. 

The  Jcb  of  settling  claims  all  over  the  globe 
has  been  of  such  an  extensive  size  that  we 
have  adopted  a  decentralized  system  of 
claims  Judge  advocates  and  claims  officers. 
In  the  formulation  of  regulations,  we  have 
adopted  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  average 
of  the  conflicting  laws  of  the  various  States 
and  which  follow,  in  procedure,  the  recog- 
nized commercial  claims  practice  as  closely 
as  possible.  I  might  state,  parenthetically, 
that  we  have  not  wanted  for  business. 

Many  of  these  claims  arise  from  airplane 
crashes,  troop  maneuvers,  traffic  accidents, 
maritime  operations,  etc.  We  are  not  ambu- 
lance chasers,  because  we  do  not  have  to  hunt 
up  clients,  but  we  do  insist  upon  zeal  in  In- 
vestigating matters  in  which  we  are  likely  to 
have  an  Interest  We  want  to  be  prepared  In 
the  event  an  administrative  claim  or  the 
Initiation  of  special  relief  legislation  neces- 
sitates a  report  ty  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. 

Moreover,  we  believe  in  promptness,  as  you 
do  in  private  practice.  A  fair  sample  of  the 
speed  with  which  we  attempt  to  work  was 
the  Empire  State  crash  of  last  summer.  The 
airplane  which  demolished  a  portion  of  the 
tower  struck  the  building  shortly  before 
noon  Before  the  day  was  over,  the  accident 
was  being  thcroughly  Investigated  from  an 
Army  claims  oftlce  established  in  the  build- 
ing and  staffed  by  officers  from  our  office  and 
local  Air  Force  officers  recruited  by  tele- 
phone. Indeed,  most  fact  claims  are  being 
settled  within  20  days  from  the  time  of  filing. 

The  brief  sketch  I  have  given  of  the  above- 
mentioned  activities  of  our  Department  dis- 
close. I  believe,  my  reasons  for  stressing  the 
human  side  of  our  program.  Our  work  re- 
quires trained  men,  experienced  in  the  law, 
imbued  with  a  high  sense  of  duty. 

Your  civilian  bar  associations  have  pro- 
vided them  for  us.  They  have  done  more. 
Through  your  war- work  committees  and  your 
cooperation  in  our  legal  assistance  plan,  you 
have  furnished  some  27.000  public-spirited 
attorneys  in  civil  practice,  who  have  given  of 
their  own  time  and  service  in  behalf  of  the 
military  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  and 
their  families. 

As  you  know,  the  legal-assistance  plan  Is 
a  Joint  endeavor  of  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  the  American  Bar  Association. 
to  make  adequate  legal  assistance  available 
to  servicemen  and  their  dependents. 

From  reports  received  by  my  office  It  is 
now  established  that  about  8.000,000  cases 
have  been  handled  by  the  Army  alone,  from 
the  Inception  of  the  plan  early  In  1943,  to 
January  I.  1946.  This  Is  an  astronomical 
figure,  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  number  of  cases  handled  by  the  Navy. 

We  are  profoundly  grateful  for  this  con- 
tribution to  the  welfare  and  morale  of  our 
fighting  forces.  It  has  solved  not  only  the 
headache  tut  the  heartache  of  many  an 
enlisted  man  or  that  of  some  member  of 


his  family.  I  doubt  If  the  public  is  even 
dimly  aware  of  the  value  and  sweeping  ex- 
tent of  this  flne-splrlted,  voluntary  service 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  bar. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  legal-assist- 
ance plan  has  been  operated  on  such  a  large 
scale,  it  has  brought  to  light  significant 
trends  regarding  the  types  of  legal  advice 
sought  by  thousands  of  individuals  ordinar- 
ily unaccustomed  to  consulting  a  lawyer. 

The  experience  of  the  Army  in  the  han- 
dling of  these  matters  shows  that  requests 
for  legal  advice  fall  Into  five  general  cate- 
gories, namely,  wills,  powers  of  attorney, 
taxation,  domestic  relations,  and  miscella- 
neous. The  manner  in  which  these  cate- 
gories have  changed  in  the  progress  of  the 
Army  from  a  state  of  intensive  warfare  to 
one  of  peace  Is  shown  by  the  following  com- 
parison of  composite  percentages  by  types 
of  all  cases  handled  by  legal -assistance 
offices  throughout  the  Army; 


Types  0.  cases 

1943 

1944 

Pet. 

2.1 
2»-. 
19 
7 
23 

1045 

La.vt 
quarter 
or  1945 

Wills 

Pd. 
25 
27 
15 

as 

26.5 

Pd. 
12.5 
14 
35 

9.5 
29 

Pd. 
5 

I'owers  of  Bttoroey.. 

g 

'laxation 

27 

Domestic  ri'latiuns 

14 

All  others 

46 

These  figures  reveal  that  wills  and  powers 
of  attorney  matters  were  numerous  at  first 
but  as  the  war  went  on  and  the  major  ship- 
ment of  troops  overseas  was  accomplished 
they  declined,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
percentage  of  tax,  domestic  relations,  and 
other  legal  problems  increased. 

These  trends  are  especially  apparent  when 
the  figures  for  the  last  quarter  of  1945,  which 
reflect  the  Influence  of  the  ending  of  hos- 
tilities on  legal  assistance  work,  are  com- 
pared with  the  figures  for  the  year  1945  as 
a  whole  and  for  those  for  the  previous  war 
years. 

For  example,  we  see  that  matters  con- 
nected with  powers  of  attorney  dropped  from 
a  high  of  27  percent  In  1943  to  8  percent 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1945;  while  miscella- 
neous matters  Jumped  from  23  percent  In 
1944  to  46  percent  by  the  end  of  1945. 

We  believe  that  these  facts  are.  not  with- 
out meaning  to  the  members  of  the  bar  as 
well  as  to  the  Army.  They  Indicate  that 
the  adjustment  of  domestic  relations  and 
other  personal  problems,  such  as  real  estate, 
personal  property,  and  contract  matters,  are 
the  things  which  are  now  of  most  concern 
to  those  returning  from  overseas.  Some  of 
thes  questions  they  will  be  able  to  adjust 
before  leaving  the  service,  but  many  others 
will  be  taken  back  with  them  on  their  return 
to  civil  life  and  will  require  the  assistance 
of  the  civilian  bar. 

Although  the  fighting  is  ended  and  the 
armed  forces  are  being  demobilized  at  a  rate 
faster  than  anyone  thought  possible,  there 
will  still  be  many  men  in  the  service  for 
some  time  to  come.  These  servicemen,  par- 
ticularly on  occupational  or  garrison  duty 
abroad,  will  also  continue  to  require  legal 
assistance.  We  in  the  Army  intend  to  do 
everything  possible  to  meet  this  need,  which 
remains  basically  the  same  and  is  diminish- 
ing in  volume  only  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  being  separated.  However,  as  law- 
yers In  the  Army  are  also  being  separated 
in  Increasing  numbers,  more  and  more  of  this 
work,  it  Is  evident,  will  fall  proportionately 
upon  the  civilian  bar. 

This  leads  me  to  some  thoughts  regarding 
the  future  which  I  believe  are  of  interest  and 
concern  to  the  profession.  In  the  course  of 
the  operation  of  the  legal  assistance  plan. 
It  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  that 
these  activities  have  had  the  broad,  general 
effect  of  helping  large  numbers  of  servicemen 
and  their  dependents  to  realize  the  value  and 
Importance  of  legal  counsel. 


Many  had  never  before  consulted  a  lawyer 
and  most  of  those  served  undoubtedly  have  a 
much  greater  respect  for.  and  confidence  In, 
the  legal  profession  than  they  had  before. 
Thus,  the  profession  has  obtained  the  good 
will  of  a  large  portion  of  our  population  who 
have  been  educated  to  turn  to  the  organized 
bar  when  in^  need  of  sympathetic  and  re- 
liable legal  advice  and  assistance,  millions 
of  whom  are  already  cut  of  the  service  and 
back  In  civilian  life. 

At  the  same  time,  this  presents  a  problem 
to  the  organized  bar  as  to  how  best  to  retain 
and  further  develop  this  gain  in  public  re- 
lations with  this  group.  It  is  manifest  that 
unless  affirmative  and  constructive  action  Is 
promptly  taken  In  this  regard,  much  of  this 
asset  will  probably  soon  disappear. 

It  Is  not  for  me  to  do  more  than  point  out 
this  problem  to  ycu  with  the  hope  that  the 
profession  will  find  a  solution  that  will  bene- 
fit It  and  the  public  as  a  whole.  Perhaps 
some  feasible  program  can  be  worked  out  so 
that  the  large  segment  of  our  population 
which  is  willing  generally  to  pay  within 
its  means  for  needed  legai  service,  usually 
of  a  minor  nature,  will  be  able  through  the 
organized  bar  to  obtain  such  service  from 
competent,  reliable  and  sympathetic  counsel, 
when  they  do  not  have  and  do  not  know  a 
lawyer. 

The  Army  legal -assistance  plan  basically 
provided  such  service  through  the  cooperat- 
ing bar  organizations  for  servicemen.  It  is 
believed  that  those  who  have  been  so  served 
constitute  a  cross  section  of  our  Nation  and 
that  the  experience  had  in  serving  them.  If 
applied  to  the  whole  people,  would  indicate 
that  a  small  percentage  are  well  fixed  finan- 
cially, about  the  same  percentage  are  without 
funds,  and  the  majority  are  of  limited  or 
moderate  means.  The  first  group  can  well 
afford  to  pay  a  lawyer,  the  second  can  pay  no 
fees  at  all.  and  the  last  gnoup  only  reasonable 
or  reduced  charges. 

The  problem  is  to  find  a  way  to  make  legal 
service  available  to  members  of  these  differ- 
ent economic  levels,  particularly  thoee  in  the 
last  group,  who  want  to,  and  should,  pay 
reasonable  fees  commensurate  with  their 
ability  and  the  nature  of  the  service  ren- 
dered, on  a  sensible  and  realistic  basis. 

That.  I  believe,  is  the  problem  facing  the 
organized  bar — a  problem  which  has  always 
been  present  and  Is  only  partially  the  result 
of  our  wartime  legal-assistance  program  but 
which  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  and 
made  apparent  by  this  unprecedented  experi- 
ment In  providing  Itgal  service  to  such  great 
numbers  of  persons. 

As  the  Judge  Advocate  General's  office  is 
concerned  in  providing  legal  assistance  for 
military  personnel,  not  only  now  and  during 
the  demobilization  period  but  also  in  the 
permanent  peacetime  Army,  the  action  taken 
by  the  organized  bar  on  this  larger  problem 
will  be  of  Importance  to  us.  Consequently, 
I  hope,  if  it  receives  consideration,  that  we 
may  know  what,  if  any,  method  of  referral  of 
servlcemen'3  cases  will  be  available  in  the 
future  through  the  organized  bar. 

Our  position  in  this  matter,  as  on  the  legal- 
assistance  plan,  is  one  of  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  bar  an  opportunity  to  render 
a  public  service  and  to  offer  our  cooperation 
in  working  out  a  program  as  far  as  we  may  be 
concerned.  What  should  and  can  be  done  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  determination  by  the 
bar  after  due  consideration  of  the  many  fac- 
tors and  elements  involved.  We  only  hope 
that  such  consideration  may  be  promptly 
given  and  the  position  and  disposition  of  the 
bar  be  made  known  to  us  so  that  we  can  make 
plans  accordingly.  I  trust  that  your  associa- 
tion, and  all  the  others,  will  cooperate  with 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which  I  am 
advised  is  considerinR  this  matter,  so  that  the 
views  and  support  of  all  concerned  will  be 
coordinated. 

And  now.  In  conclusion,  let  me  thank  you 
again  for  the  opportunity  of  coming  here  to 
enjoy  your  hospitality  and  discuss  some  cf 
the  affairs  of  our  department. 
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Men  talking  principally  about  the 
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Qfteenth    century    Lithuania    had 

vast  domain  extending  from  the 

Black  Seas,  and  men  and  women 
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Lithuania  Is  a  land  of  surpassing  beauty. 
It  is  resplendent  with  lakes,  rivers,  and  beau- 
tiful forests.  Few  hills  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  softly  rolling  country  It  Is  little 
wonder  that  the  people  have  a  deep  paaslon 
for  their  beloved  homeland  and  desire  only 
that  all  Invaders  will  depart  and  leave  them 
In  peace.  They  appreciate  the  beauty  of 
their  Battle  home  and  they  tenderly  care 
for  the  soil  which  so  abundantly  nourishes 
them. 

Since  the  day.  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
when  that  clear  clarion  call  to  awake  as  a 
restored  republic  was  Issued  at  Vilnius,  the 
Lithuanian  nation  has  bent  every  effort  to 
restore  her  great  natural  wealth,  political 
prest.ge.  and  position  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  The  Government  follovved  an  en- 
lightened program  of  doing  those  things  that 
were  for  the  best  Interests  of  the  greatest 
number  of  iu  people. 

Man  is  essentially  religious,  and  in  his 
continued  search  for  God  he  leaves  the  mark 
of  culture.  Through  the  Instrumentality  of 
her  great  leaders,  the  Christian  faith  was 
Introduced  to  Lithuania  and  the  cross  of 
Christ  was  placed  on  the  altar  within  the 
newly  built  church,  erected  on  the  very 
foundation  of  a  pagan  chapel.  This  great 
people  knew  that  a  nation  should  have  lU 
own  clergy,  and  Lithuanian  youth  was  en- 
couraged to  take  up  the  study  for  the  orders 
of  the  church.  Down  through  the  years  the 
Lithuanian  clergy  have  been  to  the  forefront 
In  all  things  that  were  for  the  good  of  their 
people,  their  nation,  and  their  church. 

My  friends,  it  Is  quite  correct  to  say  the 
Lithuanian  has  a  great  deal  of  cultural 
wealth,  and  dally  in  the  nation  s  capitol  Its 
trumpeters  sent  out  a  call  which  was  really 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Maker  of  Man. 

It  was  customary  for  the  Lithuanian- 
Americans  to  observe  at  this  national  shrine 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Since  a  replica  of  the 
liberty  bell  had  been  sent  from  America  as  a 
gift  from  the  Sons  of  Lithuania,  It  was  fit- 
ting that  it  should  be  rung  on  this  occasion. 
And  on  this  bell  appear  the  words.  In  Lithu- 
anian, which,  translated  mean:  "Forever  toll 
to  Sons  of  Lithuania  Whoever  falls  to  de- 
fend their  liberty  Is  unworthy  of  It.'"  This 
should  serve  as  a  token  of  the  everlasting 
friendship  of  America  with  Lithuania 

Let  me  read  for  ycu  the  resolution  of  the 
Lithuania  Taryba  given  on  February  16.  1918. 
By  this  resolution  the  die  was  cast  and  Lith- 
uania was  pledged  to  the  catise  of  complete 
and  untrammeled  liberty.  This  resolution 
read: 

"The  Taryba  of  Lithuania,  as  the  sole  rep- 
resentative of  the  Lithuanian  people,  In 
conformity  with  the  recognized  right  to  na- 
tional self-determination,  and  In  accordance 
with  the  other  conferences  of  Lithuania  held 
In  Vilnius.  September  18  to  23,  1917.  does 
hereby  proclaim  the  restitution  of  the  lnde> 
pendent  state  of  Lithuania,  founded  on  dem« 
ocratic  principles,  with  Vilnius  as  its  capital, 
and  declares  the  rupture  of  all  ties  which 
formerly  Iwund  this  itate  to  other  nations." 

Only  a  prophet  can  accurately  foretell  fu- 
ture events,  but  a  study  of  Lltiiuania's  past 
would  .seem  to  indicate  that  the  expression 
"Kas  bU4,  kas  nebus.  O  Lletuva  neprarus," 
which  means.  "Come  what  may,  Lithuania 
win  always  suy, "  has  always  been  correct. 
This  mighty  and  ancient  people  have  been 
bored  to  hardship  and  Inured  to  pain  and 
suffering  of  nations  on  the  move.  They  have 
known  hardship  m  warfare  agaitvst  such  re- 
doubtable foes  as  the  Crusaders,  the  Tartar, 
and  the  German  They  have  passed  through 
the  crucibles  of  hate  and  have  never  com- 
pletely bowed  before  Slav  or  German.  They 
have  always  won  through  to  victory. 

Many  people  were  prone  to  think  that  with 
the  coming  of  the  Bolshevik  In  1940.  Lithu- 
ania was  definitely  through  as  a  nation. 
They  were  quite  willing  to  designate  to  her 
a  position  subservient  to  Hitler  when  his 
lefjions   marched    through    the   land   in    the 


1941  campaign  against  Russia.  However,  one 
recalls  that  the  Lithuanian  is  not  easily  up- 
rooted from  the  soil  that  has  been  his  since 
time  immemorial.  The  size  of  Lithuanian 
landholdings  has  varied  between  20.000 
square  miles  centering  shout  the  Neoiunas 
River  to  the  vast  empire  of  Vytautas.  which 
extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Lithuania  has  learned  one  lesson  that  pre- 
cludes any  desire  for  grandiose  expansion. 
She  wants  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that 
portion  of  eastern  Europe  which  Is  hers  by 
right  of  continuous  settlement  and  which 
Is  appmximalely  35.000  square  miles  li\  ex- 
tent, with  Vilnius  as  the  traditional  capital 
city. 

Another  Lithuanian  proverb  Is  to  the  effect 
that  If  one  If  lu  a  hurry  It  is  wise  to  go 
slowly.  Patience  Is  required  of  those  who 
would  move  slowly  and  surely  forward,  but 
the  Lithuanian  Is  eminently  fitted  for  this 
role  In  history.  Time  does  not  h.-xve  a  great 
significance  If  the  true  ends  are  eventually- 
served.  The  fact  that  Lithuanians  will  never 
toe  content  without  complete  and  ftill  lib- 
erty Is  suTiclent  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  succeed  They  are  no  strangers  to  h.-\rd- 
shlp  ;.nd  sorrow  They  have  been  hardened 
by  long  periods  of  resistance  to  their  tradi- 
tional enemies.  They  have  won  notable  vic- 
tories over  the  pressing  Teutons. 

Diirlrg  her  period  of  twentieth-century  In- 
dependence, Lithuania  demonstratfd  an 
amazing  national  vitality  Her  financial  con- 
dition remained  sound  from  beclnnlng  to 
end  She  built  up  a  foreign  trade  that  was 
gaining  in  strength  until  checked  by  the 
restrictions  of  war  operations  In  the  Baltic 
and  North  Seas  She  made  notable  gains  In 
such  fields  as  education,  scientific  research, 
and  agronomy.  Her  levels  of  living  advanced 
far  beyond  those  prevailing  around  her  She 
was  definitely  facing  westward  and  sought 
the  privileges  of  western  civilization. 

In  keeping  with  the  principles  expressed 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  reaffirmed  by 
the  great  leaders  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
breath  of  life  and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty, 
with  God's  help,  will  once  again  be  assured 
to  Lithuania. 

All  around  the  world  there  are  some  Ideas 
whlci  millions  of  men  hold  In  common,  and 
one  of  these  Is  the  mixture  of  respect  and 
hope  with  which  the  world  looks  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  Our  common  lib- 
eration Includes  giving  to  all  peoples  freedom 
to  govern  them'-lves  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  and  the  economic  f.eedom  on  which  all 
lasting  self-government  inevitably  rests. 
The  way  to  make  certain  that  we  do  revere 
our  traditional  Amer.  an  way  of  life  for  all 
Is  to  create  a  world  In  which  all  men.  every- 
where, can  be  free  The  history  of  Lithuania 
Is  the  most  eloquent  advocate  of  her  right 
to  enjoy  this  way  of  life. 

To  students  of  history  of  this  country, 
comparatively  unkmwn  out.side  of  Europe. 
I  urge  a  study  of  this  proud  nation  and  Its 
brave  people. 

My  friends,  as  we  Join  In  paying  tribute  to 
Lithuania's  day  of  Independence  in  this  year 
of  1»4«.  It  la  dlflJcult  to  foresee  with  complete 
cerUinty  the  exact  sutus  of  the  Lithuanian 
nation.  Sore  and  troubled.  Indeed,  has  been 
her   tracic   lot 

But  observance  of  Lithuanian  Independ- 
ence day  on  February  16  u  a  grim  reminder 
that  this  ■>  niveraary  wlU  not  be  observed  in 
Lithuania  lt.««lf.  For  the  2.600.000  Lithuani- 
ans m  Lithuania,  or  the  portion  of  them  that 
survives,  are  not  In  a  position  to  celebrate 
There  is  no  free  Lithuania,  nor  Is  there  likely 
to  be  unless  the  Ideals  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
are   Uanslated   Into  action. 

In  the  course  cf  the  devastating  war 
against  totalitarianism,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully concluded  on  all  military  fronts, 
through  the  mutual  efforts  and  expenditures 
of  blood  and  material  resources  of  the  United 
Nallons,  the  political  sovereignty  and  Inde- 
pendence of  many  small  peace-loving  nations 
was  s^t  aside  by  armies  ui  occuputloa. 
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The  Republic  of  Lithuania  was  a  peace- 
loving  nation  which  was  geographically  In 
the  path  of  three  military  Invasions,  as  a 
result  of  which  it  lost  its  government  and 
Independence.  The  lijdependence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania  has  long  been  and  Is 
still  recognized  by  the  United  States  and 
many  other  nations  throughout  the  world 
which  have  conscientiously  proclaimed  their 
allegiance  to  principles  of  liberty  and  equal- 
ity and  the  right  of  self-determination:  and 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  as  exprcs!-cd 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  affirmed  in  the 
cfficlal  utterance  of  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  State  has  consistently  and 
uiiequivocably  supported  the  principle  of  the 
rii;ht  of  all  democratic  peoples  to  choose 
freely,  and  without  externa'  pressure,  the 
form  of  government  which  they  desire,  and 
of  the  restoration  of  sovereignty  to  those 
v;ho  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  this 
sacred  prerogative. 

President  Truman.  In  his  Navy  Day  addrtss 
on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
on  October  27  1945,  declared:  'We  believe 
In  the  e\entii.?l  return  of  sovereign  rights 
and  self-goveriiment  to  all  peoples  who  have 
been  deprived  of  them  by  force.  We  shaill 
approve  no  terrltorlnl  changes  In  any  frierd- 
ly  part  of  the  world  unless  they  accord  with 
the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. We  believe  that  all  peoples  who  are 
prepared  for  self-government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  choose  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment by  their  own  freelv  expressed  choice, 
without.  Interefercnce  from  any  foreign 
source  T^at  Is  true  In  Europe.  In  Asia,  Ip 
Africa,  p.s  well  as  In  the  Western  Heml^ 
sphere.  By  the  combined  and  cooperative 
action  of  cur  war  allies,  we  shall  help  the 
defeated  enemy  states  establish  peaceful 
demt^cratic  governments  of  their  own  free 
choice.  Anci  we  shall  try  to  attain  a  world 
In  which  nazism,  fa.":clsm.  and  military  aa- 
gresslon  cpnnot  exist.  We  shall  refuse  to 
recognise  any  government  imposed  upon  any 
nation  bv  the  force  of  any  forel<.!n  power. 

"A  permanent  peace  can  be  secured  only 
through  a  muttial  respect  and  consideration 
of  the  basic  pVinclples  cf  Justice  and  right  as 
the%  affect  all  naficns,  large  and  small,  rich 
and  pocr. 

"Friends  of  Lithuania,  I  pledge  to  you  my 
unswerving  loyalty  and  aid  to  your  cause.  I 
shall  work  and  speak  ai^.d  fight  and  vote  In 
t^e  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  the 
active  support  of  our  Nation  to  that  end. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should, 
wlthcut  de!av.  declare  that  It  Is  the  sense  cf 
fhit  great  democratic  assemblage  that  the 
Tie.'-ident  of  the  United  States  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  give  active  support  to  the 
prirciples  and  devote  their  cfTorts  and  In- 
Hucnce  with  the  nations  of  the  world  to  .'se- 
cure to  the  people  of  the  Republic  of  Llthu- 
pn!a  p.  rertoratlcn  of  their  Independence  and 
the  right  of  free  and  democratic  election 
after  ermlcs  of  other  nations  have  left  and 
Lithuanian  relujees  have  been  repatriated 
to  their  homeland,  and  use  their  good  offlcrs 
to  place  the  subject  matter  of  Lithuania 
I'pnn  the  agenda  of  conlerences  with  repre- 
sfiilntlves  of  other  nations  within  a  reason- 
able time  and  support  the  principles  I  have 
Just  expressed  when  the  matter  of  the  Inde- 
prndencc  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  Is 
ccn-ldered  m  8U(Ji  conference. 

"Furclijn  policy  Is  probably  the  most  con- 
sistent and  stable  phase  of  any  nation-state's 
progressive  development.  Ancient  state 
traditions  and  historical  reininl.scenccs  ex- 
ercise much  influence  in  a  nation's  Inter- 
national lelallons.  It  Is  a  natural  process. 
Inasmuch  as  the  nation's  policy  Is  never 
bised  exclusively  upon  day-by-day  develop- 
ments and  needs  It  Is  an  evolutionary 
process  reflecting  the  experiences  of  many 
generations  of  the  past  and  merging  the  as- 
plratlcns  of  past  generations  with  those  of 
the  present  generation." 

Fir  this  reason,  the  people's  servants  en- 
trusted with  the   task  of  piloting   the  na- 


tion's foreign  policy  must  possess  a  complete 
understanding  of  their  nation's  history  and 
must  be  able  to  visualize  the  mistakes  of  the 
past,  no  matter  how  recent,  viewed  retrospec- 
tively In  the  light  of  political  developments. 

Regardless  of  all  the  Lithuanian  fairness 
and  honesty  In  foreign  affairs,  and  regardless 
of  the  sincere  friendship  which  the  govern- 
ment and  people  of  Lithuania  felt  and  openly 
showed  In  the  relations  with  Russia — the  In- 
evitable happened.  On  June  15.  1940.  Lith- 
uania was  occupied  by  the  Russians — with 
the  blessing  of  the  Nazis.  The  government 
took  upon  Itself  the  responsibility  In  order- 
ing lo  resistance,  for  it  was  obvious  that  any 
arm''d  resistance  e.galnst  the  overwhelming 
Russian  armies  would  have  forced  the  small 
Lithuanian  army  into  the  arms  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many for  an  Inevitable  Internment  In  East 
Prussia — a  perspective  which  the  Lithuanian 
people  wanted  lo  avoid  at  any  price.  A  year 
later  she  was  submerged  by  the  Teutonic 
hordes.  After  three  more  years  of  suffering 
and  hardships,  Lithuania  was  once  more  oc- 
cupied by  the  rising  Red  tide.  Now  she  lies 
prostrate,  together  with  a  dozen  other  na- 
tions. In  a  firm  grip  of  Red  totalitarianism. 

All  her  fairness,  honesty,  consistent  friend- 
liness were  of  no  avail.  Power-greedy  totali- 
tarian nations  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  seize  the  progressive  and  prosperous 
little  country.  Both  totalitarian  neighbors 
had  a  share  In  the  destruction  of  little  Lith- 
uania. New  one  of  them,  ^azi  Germany,  is 
beaten  down  to  her  knees.  Should  Russia, 
the  former  partner  of  the  Nazis  and  the  win- 
ner at  the  moment,  persist  in  its  policies,  we 
may  logically  assume  that,  sooner  or  later, 
she  will  meet  the  same  fate  as  Nazi  Germany. 

It  may  be  timely  to  ask  ourselves:  What 
direction  the  post-Atlantic  Charter  world  will 
take  In  reshaping  Its  destinies?  Will  it  be 
a  return  to  the  false  game  of  power  politics, 
with  the  Red  totalitarianism  replacing  the 
Brown-Black  one  In  an  attempt  to  dominate 
and  subjugate  'he  freemen  of  the  world?  Or 
will  It  be  a  return  to  the  policy  of  fairness 
and  international  cooperation  for  peace 
amonr;  the  free  and  relf  determining  nations, 
all  enjoying  the  Fou.  Freedoms  and  the  ef- 
fects of  the  unadulterated  Atlantic  Charter, 
as  the  English-speaking  democracies  con- 
tinue to  insist? 

Moral  leadership  rests  with  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  happens  that 
the  United  States  is  also  the  only  really 
strong  military  and  economic  power.  If 
America  will  only  realize  her  power,  and  use 
this  unprecedented  power  for  effecting  a 
moral  leadership  lor  a  better  world,  human- 
ity will  triumph.  But  if  America  falls  to 
assume  leadership — there  will  be  no  happi- 
ness for  mankind,  and  other  legions  of  Amer- 
ican manhood  sooner  or  later  will  sail  again 
to  die  on  foreign  battlefields. 

In  its  declarations  addressed  to  the  Lithu- 
anian people  and  to  the  governments  of  the 
United  Nations  during  the  past  5  years  of 
foreign  occupation,  the  supreme  Lithuanian 
Committee  of  Liberation  repeatedly  re- 
affirmed that  the  Lithuanian  people  were 
Unking  their  destiny  with  the  victory  of  the 
Western  democracies.  The  climax  has  been 
achieved.  The  Lithuanian  people  rejoice 
witli  other  freedom  and  peace-loving  peo- 
ples that  the  hour  of  victory  arrived  and 
that  the  moment  of  final  liberation  of  the 
many  peoples  enslaved  In  the  recent  years 
of  the  evil  forces  of  totalitarianism  will  soon 
be  here, 

Mr,  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America 
continues  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Republic  of  Lithuania.  Let  us  hope  and  pray 
that  our  great  Nation  never  deviates  from 
this  position.  It  Is  all  very  well  to  speak  of 
the  history  and  the  traditions  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Lithuanian  nation  and  its  peo- 
ple. But  to  you  who  have  the  great  honor 
to  be  of  Lithuanian  ancestry  and  to  your 
friends,  I  say  that  there  Is  urgent  need  that 
y^u  appeal  to  our  Government  pending  the 
reeftatalishment    of    national    representative 


government  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania, 
and  without  prejudice  to  the  sovereign  rights 
of  the  p>eople  of  Lithuania  to  have  the  United 
Nations  Intercede  with  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  \ 

1.  That  repatriation  of  Lithuanian  refu- 
gees and  deportees  from  territories  occupied 
by  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  State.'-,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  to  territories  occupied 
by  the  Soviet  Union  be  Immediately  stopped; 

2.  That  the  military  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  be 
placed  under  the  .supervision  of  the  Inter- 
Allled  Control  Body; 

3.  That  the  Soviet  administration  In  occu- 
pied Lithuania  proceed  in  accordance  with 
international   law; 

4.  That  the  citizens  of  Lithuania  who  were 
deported  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in  1940  and  1941  be 
released  and  permitted  to  returr  home; 

5.  That  the  American  relief-  agencies  te 
given  full  facilities  to  extend  relief  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Lithi.:ania,  and,  pending  their 
return  home,  also  to  the  Lithuanian  de- 
portees in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  the  same  time,  there  must  be  solemn 
protest  against  the  reported  reign  of  terror 
inaugurated  by  trhe  Soviet  administration  in 
Lithuania,  more  particularly  against  bloody 
reprisals,  the  confiscation  of  private  prop- 
erty, the  deportation  of  its  citizens,  the  sup- 
pression of  their  religious  freedom  and  their 
Individual  rights. 

My  friends,  forgive  me  if  I  have  spoken  at 
considerable  length,  but  your  cause,  as  you 
well  know,  is  close  to  my  heart,  and  that 
heart  was  touched  to  its  depth  with  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  little  5-year-old  Lithua- 
nian boy  who  now  lives  In  Washington. 
Please  let  me  read  to  you  his  siaiple  and 
eloquent  expression: 

"I  know  that  you  are  very  busy  and  I  will 
try  my  best  to  make  this  letter  as  short  as  I 
can. 

"Recently,  I  have  heard  how  courageously 
and  Justly  you  defended  my  unhappy  coun- 
try, Lithuania,  and  her  unfortunate  people. 
There  are  thousands  of  Lithuanians  who 
would  like,  to  heartily  thank  you.  But  for 
them  it  is  impossible  since  they  are  not  free 
to  do  as  they  want.  Living  in  Washington, 
I  am  able  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy  Lithua- 
nian and  especially  the  innocent  children  to 
take  it  upon  myself  to  express  their  heartiest 
gratitude  and  appreciation  of  everything  you 
have  done  or  intend  to  do  in  the  future. 
Just  as  much  thanks  as  my  little  heart  can 
hold  I  send  to  ycu. 

"I  am  a  sm.all  boy,  Gabriel  Gedlmlnas.  age 
5  years  and  11  months,  and  crossed  the  At- 
lantic at  the  age  of  8  months.  I  fouiid  here 
in  America  all  that  the  little  children  of 
Lithuania  do  not  have — good,  healthy  food, 
lots  of  orange  Juice  and  fruits,  warm  clean 
clothes,  warm  baths,  lots  of  soap,  many  nice 
toys  and  books  and  crayons.  And  what  is 
more  important — I  am  free  to  say  my  prayers, 
go  to  church,  speak  my  mother  tongue,  and 
can  go  where  I  please.  In  school  they  teach 
me  everything  that  is  right  and  beautiful.  I 
am  not  forced  to  do  anj*thlng  against  my 
will.  I  am  not  punished  unjustly  and  I  can 
live  together  with  my  parents.  So.  In  com- 
parison to  the  children  of  Lithuania.  I  am 
privileged,  and  this  big  difference  makes  me 
very  happy  and  grateful  to  people  like  you 
who  try  to  make  unhappy  people  happy  and, 
at  the  same  time.  I  am  so  sorry  for  my  un- 
happy people. 

"During  the  war.  I  had  not  experienced  any 
bombardments,  hunger,  epidemics,  and  all 
other  war  horrors  and  only  because  I  was 
lucky  enough  to  arrive  in  this  country.  I 
helped  the  war  effort  as  much  as  possible  and 
as  much  as  my  age  permitted.  During  air 
raid  practices  I  saw  that  all  the  lights  were 
extinguished  and  went  to  the  shelter,  helped 
cut  tin  cans,  strained  grease,  and  saved  pen- 
nies and  bought  war  bonds.  And  now  that  I 
am  attending  school  as  a  first  grade  student, 
I  am  a  paper  trouper  and  have  earned  8 
stripes. 
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the    war    is   over    and    everybody    Is 

home  except   the   Lithuanians,   who 

ig    dispersed    fcccau-'-e    they    have    no 

til  rome  home  to  and  are  forced  to 

?  they  do  not  bclons; 

now  whfn  Chrl.-itmas  is  coming,  ihey 

ed  because  they  do  rot 

reius  a;e.  and  are  hungry 

:igs.  ani   even   though  Santa  Claus 

like   to   visit   them,    he    Is    forbidden. 

Christmas  does  not  exist  for  some 

Many   times   I  a^k   myself   why   f(>r 

mle   It   IS  very   good  and   for  others 

bad.     1  know  that  the  Lithuanian 

are    as    nice    as    other    children    of 

and  yet  the  Lithuanian  children 

suffer  so  much. 

)w   that   America   Is   a   big  country, 
and   Just,   and   th.Tt  General   Mac- 
and  Oenersl   Elsenhower  fought   for 
3o  weie  undr-  ai«o.  there 

ny  boys  of  I  descent  »ho 

iinner  them  for  the  freedom  cf  the 
<'rld.  Including  Lithuania 
mot  help  the  Lithuanian  children 
I  can  only  pray  But  asking  your 
the  future.  I  feel  as  though  I  am 
•hem. 

you  for  all  your  help.     Cod  ble.-a 

ign  praying  for  you." 

d  stress  signal  most  frequently  heard 

at  sea  la  "three  short,  three  lon^'. 

shon."     ihe  call  letters  are  SOS 

1  culd  Jeem  fitting  to  regard  this  as 

•  Sudicv  O  SudieV  Uetu\a.     Sudicv 

3od  be  with  you  •     May  I  close  Uus 

n  of  my  deep  feeling  with  that  word. 

addressed  to  you  and  to  Lithuania. 

a  is  a  country  uhlch  has  placed  her 

Qcd.  and  God  will  never  /orsake  her. 


Dr.  Muizicato  Reports  on  Mission  to  Italy 

ejJtension  op  Remarks 

or 

HpN.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  ItVW   TO«K 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
sdat/.  February  19.  1946 

itEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
lude  the  following  report  made 
rharles  Muzzlcato  on  medical 
in  Italy  as  he  saw  them  durmg 
h  .survey,  which  took  hun  from 
the  tip  of  Sicily. 

Chairman  of  the  Amerl- 

Relief   for   Italy    <AMRI>. 

cato's  mission  had  the  full  ap- 

[    the    President's    War   Relief 

3oard.     His  survey  was  facili- 

he  military  permit  granted  him 

Joint    Chiefs    of    Staff    of    the 

and    by    his    attachment    to 

Commission— Public    Health 

slon — immediately   upon   his 

Italy.      Dr.    Muzzicato    won 

motion  as  a  New  York  State 

ind    to   his   present    r'uties   he 

background  of  wide  experience 

w^tiile  serving  in  the  senate  as 
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chairman  of  the  committee  on  public 
heaJth. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 
Dr.  MtTEZTctTo  Rrpoars  on  Mission  to  Italy 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  land  of  suf- 
fering; a  land  of  hungry,  malnourished  peo- 
ple: a  land  of  ragged,  bhiverlag  souls,  a  land 
of  disease-ridden  and  pain-wracked  bodies; 
a  land  of  ghastly  panorama  formed  by  the 
utter  devastation  of  war.  It  Is  a  tragic,  un- 
believable sight— one  that  shocks  the  Amer- 
ican visitor  with  its  erlm  realism  And 
yet.  I  cume  away  w.  i 

for  the  stcad!ast  cc.  .  _  ,o 

people  in  that  destitute  land  For  despite 
iheir  terrible  lot.  the  Italian  people  Infuse 
the  ouisider  with  the  depth  of  their  faith 
and  the  strength  of  their  hope  for  the  future 
of  Italy.  Tliey  have  the  will  to  live— the 
urge  to  dig  themselves  out  of  the  debris 
of  war.  to  rebuild  from  the  ashes  a  new  life 
that  win  a.ssure  them  of  woric.  bread,  and 
pcare  They  have  conquered  despair  with 
fort  .iinst  adversity.     This  la  my  over- 

"H  '     .  in  of  luly  as  I  found  It  and  as 

I  left  It      But  to  start  at  the  beginning; 

The  first  indication  of  what  I  could  expect 
to  find  In  Italy  came  into  focus  as  the  steam- 
ship Cnpdholm  on  which  I  was  travelling. 
gilded  Into  the  Bay  of  Naples  The  sight  of 
half-submersed  ships  in  those  beautiful 
waters  verily  depicted  the  situation  on  land. 

People — proud-faced.  ra:i^ed  people — strug- 
gling In  the  flood  of  rubble  eve.Twhere. 
flghting  for  life  against  the  elements.  agaln5t 
Ulness.  against  want,  against  fear,  against 
Insuperable  odds. 

As  a  doctor,  of  course.  I  was  mainly  con- 
cerned about  conditions  of  health  and  my 
first  concl'islon.  as  I  traveled  by  car  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  was  that  there  was  every  op- 
portunity for  disease  to  spread  — malnutri- 
tlon.  malaria  areas,  lack  of  simple  ordinary 
OMdlcal  care  and  supplies,  devasuted  and 
haatless  hospitals,  homelessness— and  hardly 
any  means  to  arrest  its  menace 

OrVASTATICN    COMPLTTV 

The  destruction  which  unfolded  before  my 
eyes  as  I  motored  In  a  Jeep  from  Naple«  io 
Rome,  was  as  shocking  as  It  wa.<  r 
In  many  instances.  I  saw  whole  tou 
pletely  wiped   out.  deserted,   and  cut   off   as 
dangerous    epidemic    .sectors      I    stopped    at 
some  half-burled  Ttllajes  to  talk  with  some 
of  the  people      I  gulped  as  I  noticed  entire 
families  from  3-ye.ir-old  children  to  an  octo- 
genarian grandmother  industrioatly  engaged 
In  carrying  stones,  and  mud  plaster,  trying 
to  rebuild  one  room  of  their  shattered  hooM 
In    anticipation    of   the   grim    winter   ahead. 
Those  who  had  succeeded  m  putting  a  small 
roof  over  their  heads  were  cmwded  10  to  13 
in   a   tiny   room.     The   fear   in   the  eyes  of 
the  adults  was  apparent— fear,  not  for  them- 
aelves  btit  for  their  young.     But  that  fear  was 
mixed  with  resignation,  determination    and 
will  to  hurdle  the  most  terrible  obstacles  they 
bad  ever  faced 

■OMI  APPARXNTLT   NoaUAL 

As  my  Jeep  entered  the  city  of  Rome.  I  was 
•truck  with  the  contrast  of  the  wreckage  I 
had  seen  and  the  apparent  normalcy  of  the 
eternal  city  For  In  terms  of  physical  de- 
•truction.  Rome  la  hardly  aA^cted  by  tne 
havoc  of  war  At  first  glance,  the  city  seems 
bustling  with  life  and  activity.  But  this  I 
discovered,  is  a  superficial  Impression.  The 
•ame  unemployment,  the  same  economic 
paralysis,  the  same  hunger,  fear,  want  and 
disease  prevail  as  I  found  In  Naples  and  other 
places  on  my  way  to  Rome 

The  hospitals,  particularly  lack  electric 
power  for  lighting  and  fuel  for  heating 
There  are  few.  it  ary.  medtdnals.  antUeptlcs 
anesthetics,  linens,  or  blankets  to  be  seen' 
In  most  cases,  patients  are  admitted  only  if 
they  can  bring  some  basic  hospital  neces- 
sities.    Such  a  thing  as  gauze  is  washed  and 


rewashed  and  used  many  times  over — n  thing 
unheard  of  in  medical  annals. 

I  j;aw  operations  performed  without  anes- 
thctics.  WTth  the  patient  strapped  down  and 
operated  up<:)n  with  crwdely  fashioned  insttu- 
ments  on  bare  tables.  During  one  particular 
appendectomy,  bleeding  vessel*  were  held 
with  fingers  and  then  tied  with  ordinary 
thread  because  of  the  lack  of  hemostats  and 
surgical  catgut.  The  wide-open  e:  es  con- 
torted facial  features  and  screams  of  the  un- 
fortunate patient  registered  the  deep  pain 
and  torture  he  was  undergolnit  The  im- 
munity to  pain  and  suffering  which  a^  a  drc- 
tor.  I  had  acquired  In  my  long  experience,  was 
neutralized  by  this  awful  sight. 

The  maternity  hosoitals  are  the  most 
pitiful  of  all  with  babies  being  deltvertd  In 
the  most  primitive  fashion— Improper  steri- 
lization, lack  of  tampons  pauze  rubber  sheet- 
ing, simple  •  -ents.  etc.  Added 
to  this  Is  I!.  ''te  lack  of  milk- 
mothers  milk  included  since  most  mothers 
are  too  emaciated  and  undernourished  to  b« 
able  to  produce  any— creating  the  Insoluble 
problem  of  proper  Infant  feeding  Th?  result 
Is.  of  course,  a  high  Infant  mcrtality  rate — ■ 
fifty-fifty  chance  for  the  newborn  to  eurvlvt  i 
beyond  It*  first  year.  I 

As  I  surveyed  these  conditions  in  Rime's 
best  hospitals.  I  a«ked  myself:  Whnt  can  th? 
situation  be  in  the  less  fortunate  areas  of 
Italv?  I  shuddered  as  the  thought  struck 
mv  mind  and  as  the  fetid  Icy  air  of  the  hos- 
pital seeped  Into  the  marmw  of  my  bene?  I 
was  beginning  to  dread  the  continuance  of 
my  survey. 

NOITHEXN  ITALT  CESCKirCD 

Immediately  upon  leaving  Rome  to  visit 
the  northern  area-s.  the  same  panorama  of 
destruction  I  had  seen  below  the  city,  again 
came  Into  view  Tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  I 
observed  the  damage  to  the  landmarks  of 
architectural  beauty  In  such  old  cities  as 
Viierbo,  Siena.  Livorno.  Plrenze,  Pisa.  Milano 
Verona.  Bologna,  and  scores  of  others.  The 
hospttaU.  medical  schools,  and  health  cen- 
ters seemed  to  lave  suffered  the  worst  In 
every  respect.  Some  are  wholly  shattered 
while  others  are  partially  destroyed  But  one 
-tood  out  in  alt  of  them  was  the 
aow  glass  which  had  been  blasted 
by  bomb  concussions  and  which  is  irrcplacc- 
able.  Of  course,  the  supply  situation  In  these 
Insututions  <  as  even  worse  than  those  In 
Rome.  The  Germans  In  their  retreat  had 
done  a  pretty  thorough  Job  of  strlppmg  them 
of  everything  that  was  movable  Those 
scenes  I  had  witnessed  In  Rome  hospitals- 
scenes  of  painful,  primitive  operations  and 
treatment*— were  repeated  a  hundredfold 
and  the  screams  and  tortures  of  the  patents 
are  indescribable  and  unfork^' 

It  was  the  same  story  ev.  ,    j  went    \ 

I  got  as  far  as  Venice  and  decided  to  return 
to  Rome  for  a  few  days  rest  an  meditation 
before  startlnK  on  mv  mission  below  Naples 
to  the  tip  of  Sicily.  Besides.  1  had  planned 
to  talk  With  some  high  goveri-meut  and 
health   oflldala. 

OmCULS   HELTLCaS.    TOO 

Italys  leaders  are  fully  aware  that  their 
country's  plight  Is  pregnant  with  disaster 
for  the  social,  physical,  and  economic  p.it- 
tern  Lieutenant  General  of  the  Realm 
Crown  Prince  Umberto.  with  whom  I  had  a 
long  discussion,  was  emphatic  In  stating  that 
only  a  physically  virile  people  could  build  a 
healthy  economy,  -if  their  energies  are 
sapped  by  the  enervating  lack  of  life  s  es- 
sentlals."  he  said,  "then  Italy's  political  and 
social  future  win  be  a  sick  one" 

His  Holiness  Pope  Plus  XII,  who  paid  me 
the  high  *onor  of  receiving  me  in  private 
audience,  also  showed  his  deep  cor^ccrn  for 
the  tragic  predicament  of  his  Italian  flock 
He  and  the  Vatican  are  doing  all  within  their 
power  to  alleviate  Italy's  suffering.  "My 
blessings  to  the  people  of  America  lor  their 
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generosity  toward  the  destitute  Italian  peo- 
ple," he  said  as  we  parted  company. 

I  spoke  with  Dr.  Zanottl  Blanchl.  head  of 
the  Italian  Red  Cross,  and  with  Prof.  Gii;o 
Bergami,  Italian  high  commissioner  of  health. 
They  revealed  some  figures  which.  In  view 
of  what  I  had  seen,  should  have  come  as  no 
surprise,  yet  shocked  me  no  end.  Three  and 
a  half  million  people,  for  Instance,  are  af- 
fected by  malaria  all  over  Italy;  the  increase 
In  tuberculosis  Incidence  Is  300  percent;  the 
death  rate  has  Increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds — with  one  out  of  every  six  people 
slated  to  die  during  the  winter  unless  medi- 
cal help  comes  In  large  measure.  This  is  a 
dark  picture.  Indeed. 

SOUTH   rrALT    SURVETED 

I  was  ready  for  the  last  lap  of  my  survey 
as  I  boarded  a  plane  to  return  to  Naples  and 
from  there  proceed  south  to  visit  hospitals  In 
the  various  provinces  and  In  Sicily.  Upon 
leaving  Naples  I  stopped  at  Avelllno.  Salerno, 
Potcnza.  and  Barl,  and  Just  as  I  was  about 
to  proceed  to  Taranto  I  was  told  by  health 
authorities  that  an  epidemic  of  the  bubonic 
plague  had  broken  out  In  that  province. 
Most  of  the  area  to  the  south  had  been 
cut  off.  so  I  decided  to  fly  directly  to  Sicily, 

Palermo  was  my  first  stop.  But  I  touched 
practically  every  province  and  major  city  la 
that  Island.  I  had  been  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  since  Sicily  was  the  first  area  lib- 
erated on  the  European  Continent  some  prog- 
ress had  l>een  made  in  rehabilitation.  This 
Impression  was  shattered  as  I  traveled  about 
the  Island.  Transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities  between  towns  a  few  miles 
apart  are  practically  lmpos.=lble,  or,  at  the 
very  best,  difficult.  Each  little  village  has 
to  be.  In  all  respects,  self-supporting — and 
you  can  imagine  what  that  means. 

The  Palermo  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  Is 
typical  of  hospitals  all  over  Sicily.  Here,  doc- 
tors have  to  work  without  X-ray  equipment 
so  Important  in  diagnosing  and  studying  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  There  wasn't  even 
a  single  sulfa  tablet,  or  worse  still,  no  medi- 
cines of  any  kind.  Not  one  pane  of  window 
glass  remained  In  the  entire  Institution— a 
dangerous  situation  with  the  winter  setting 
In.  When  I  spoke  to  medical  men  about  pen- 
icillin or  sulfa  drugs.  It  was  like  talking 
about  diamonds.  In  fact,  one  doctor  In 
Cefalu  Hospital  on  the  road  past  Termini, 
told  me  he  preferred  a  few  vials  of  the  drugs 
to  a  barrel  of  the  precious  stones.  This  was 
the  general  attitude  of  doctors  In  the  hospi- 
tals of  every  province  throughout  Sicily. 

IT.»LIANS  LOOK  TO  AMERICA 

It  is  difficult  In  this  report  to  give  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  actual  conditions. 
One  has  to  see  for  himself  to  believe  them. 
All  I  can  say  In  summing  up  Is  that  the 
Italian  people  are  facing,  with  typical  cour- 
age, the  gravest  crisis  in  their  history.  They 
are  in  desperate  need.  And  they  look  to  the 
people  of  America  for  help.  If  you  had  seen, 
as  I  did.  the  sick,  broken,  hungry  bodies  of 
the  Italian  people,  I  feel  sure  that  you  would 
want  to  do  something  to  help  them.  If  you 
could  have  sensed  the  mental  angi  Ish  and 
noticed  the  fear-consumed  bodies  of  Italys 
mothers  listening  to  the  hungry  or  sick  cry 
of  their  children,  you  would  open  your  hearts 
without  hesitation.  If  you  could  have  heard 
the  penetrating  screams  and  groans  that 
rend  the  hospital  air  every  day.  you  would 
give  without  stint  to  case  the  terrible  pain 
of  the  suffering. 

The  time  for  words  is  past.  Action  Is  need- 
ed now  to  supply  the  elementary  needs  of 
Italy.  Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-six  will  be 
a  decisive  year  for  AMRI.  Its  friends  and  as- 
sociates. We  must  multiply  cur  efforts  In 
unison  and  go  forward  to  make  it  a  banner 
year  In  this  humanitarian  cause  to  which  we 
are  devoted. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dr.  Muzzicato  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Time^,  published 


in  that  newspaper  under  date  of  January 
1.  1946,  which  letter  is  as  follows: 

Anne  O'Hare  McCormick  In  her  December 
26  column  brings  up  a  very  Interesting  fact 
regarding  Italy's  prewar  and  present  status 
which  points  up  the  complete  failure  of  the 
Allies  to  live  up  to  their  promises.  Mrs. 
McCormick  writes:  "During  the  Fascist  re- 
gime Mussolini  tried  to  revive  the  greatness 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  And  for  a  gaudy 
Interval  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  spot- 
light on  himself  and  making  Italy  a  key 
factor  in  world  politics.  Because  of  defeat 
and  Its  virtual  loss  of  independence,  Italy 
as  a  nation  (today)  swings  no  weight  in  the 
International  scale." 

This  is  an  obviously  true  but  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  Allied  policy  toward  Italy, 
since  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  Allies 
tolerated  a  totalitarian  Italy  In  the  Interna- 
tional scene  and  now  bar  from  the  same 
scene  a  government  suffering  the  labor  pains 
of  a  democratic  birth.  The  Italian  people 
were  promised  a  bright  and  glorious  future 
by  the  Allies  If  they  would  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  fascism  and  German  domination,  and 
they  had  faith  in  the  Allied  word.  Today 
they  are  enduring  the  pangs  of  untold  mis- 
ery, yet  the  Allies  show  a  callous  Indifference 
toward  the  problems  of  Italy  and  pursue  a 
dangerous  game  when  they  allow  a  nation 
whose  spirit  had  always  been  on  the  side 
of  the  democracies  to  lose  faith. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Italy,  where  for 
2  months  I  surveyed  conditions  in  that  des- 
titute nation  for  both  American  Medical 
Relief  for  Italy  (AMRI)  and  for  the  Allied 
Commission  to  which  I  was  attached  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Health  Subcommls- 
slon.  I  was  privileged  to  talk  with  people 
from  every  walk  of  life  from  one  end  of  Italy 
to  the  other,  and  all  of  them  spoke  of  the 
complete  let-down  by  the  Allies  with  bitter 
resentment. 

In  a  conference  with  Crown  Prince  Um- 
berto. lieutenant  general  of  the  realm,  the 
regent  Impressed  me  with  the  fact  that 
mainly  through  material  help  can  a  strong 
democratic  government  emerge  and  bring 
forth  a  new  Italy  which  will  be  respected  in 
the  civilized  community  of  nations.  And 
this  point  was  well  illustrated  as  I  traveled 
up  and  down  the  country  and  noticed  the 
apathy  toward  local  provincial  and  national 
government,  since  the  main  preoccupation 
Is  to  earn  or  obtain  a  crust  of  bread  and  keep 
hunger  and  sickness  at  a  distance.  By  their 
failure  to  seiid  the  material  aid  promised  to 
the  Italian  people,  the  Allies  are  weaker.ing, 
albeit  wittingly,  the  chances  of  domocracy's 
rise  in  Italy. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  very  forcibly  struck 
by  that  show  of  Innate  pride  so  characteristic 
of  Italians  despite  their  tragic  situation. 
Everywhere  I  went  I  was  told  that  nothing 
was  wanted  from  anybody  except  the  chince 
to  earn  their  livelihood  and  so  put  their 
country  back  on  the  road  to  complete  re- 
habilitation. That  opportunity  must  not  be 
stymied  but  rather  encouraged  and  aided  by 
the  willingness  of  the  Allies  to  assure  the 
economic  function  of  the  country. 

Finally,  I  wish  to-  say  that  when  I  was  re- 
ceived in  private  audience  by  His  Holiness 
Pope  Pius  XII,  I  was  carried  away  by  the 
conviction  that  moral  and  spritual  values  In 
Italy  have  not  faltered,  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Vatican  to  reassure  the  people  and 
assuage  their  sufferings.  Had  these  values 
suffered  or  been  shaken  as  much  as  the  social 
and  economic  structure,  Italy  might  have 
sunk  into  the  mire  of  chaos  and  disintegra- 
tion and  might  have  also  lost  its  nationhood 
Irretrievably. 

Charles  Muzzicato,  M.  D., 
National  Chairman,  American 
Medical  Relief  for  Italy   (AMRI). 
160  E.  89th  St..  New  York  28,  N.  7. 


Briton  Takes  Gloomy  View  of  Future 
Under  Labor  Party 


..iXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday.  February  19,  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal  of  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1946- 

BErrON    TAKES    GLOOM  T    VIEW    OF   FUTUKE    UNDER 
LABOR  PARTY 

(By  John  Flint) 

A  boyhood  chum  of  the  Reverend  John  H. 
Balfour,  Imlay  City,  recently  wrote  from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  concerning  what  he 
described  as  "deplorable  conditions  in  the 
British  Empire."  John  Flint,  wondering  if 
It  could  happen  here,  would  like  to  quote 
a  bit  of  what  this  Scotch  banker  and  author 
had  to  say. 

*I  wish  I  could  come  to  America,  for  at 
present  this  country  is  not  worth  living  in. 
We  are  In  a  dreadful  mess.  Many  have  not 
had  a  happy  day  since  Labor  went  into  power. 

"Already  the  Labor  Government  is  more 
than  halfway  through  the  legislation  to 
nationalize  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
financial  structure  of  the  country  Is  threat- 
ened. Bills  to  nationalize  the  coal  mines 
are  to  be  presented,  then  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, railways,  transport  of  all  kinds,  port 
authorities,  civil  aviation,  communications, 
all  to  come  under  Government  control. 

"No  wonder  there  is  a  hesitancy  about  a  / 
United  States  loan  to  Britain  to  put  her 
back  on  her  feet.  It  will  all  depend  upon 
how  the  loan  is  to  be  used.  It  can  be  of 
great  .service,  but  if  it  is  used  for  this  de- 
testable socialism  In  furthering  the  ends  of 
Altlee,  Bevln,  Cripps  &  Co.,  In  destroy- 
ing British  Industry,' then  the  loan  might 
JUst  as  well  stay  in  the  United  States. 

"If  you  want  to  start  a  business,  you  must 
obtain  a  license,  and  if,  after  dealing  with 
a  dozen  Government  departments,  you  even- 
tually get  a  license,  you  may  be  unable  to 
get  any  stock  l>ecause  all  materials  are  being 
exported,  and  you  can't  get  wood,  raw  mate- 
rials, or  goods  of  any  kind. 

"The  demand  for  houses  in  Ireland  by  Brit- 
ish folks,  sick  of  austerity  living  and  social- 
ism, is  heavy,  and  I  don't  blame  them,  for 
this  country  won't  be  worth  living  in. 

"As  to  living  conditions,  we  are  much  worse 
off  now  than  we  were  during  the  war.  We 
cannot  get  more  than  2  pints  of  milk  a  week. 
People  are  freezing  in  their  houses  because 
there  is  no  coal.  The  coal  Is  there,  but  the 
miners  get  such  high  wages  they  prefer  to 
work  only  a  few  days  a  week.  If  they  worked 
all  week,  they  would  have  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence in  income  tax. 

"This  coal  business  Is,  I  am  afraid,  the  re- 
sult of  Russian  Communist  propaganda  and 
the  hope  that  one  day  Britain's  coal  business 
will  be  ruined.  Whatever  happens,  Britain 
and  the  United  States  must  stick  together, 
for  Russia  is  the  world's  No.  1  enemy.  Look 
how  she  is  behaving  in  Persia,  the  Baltic,  and 
Bulgaria.  Once  she  has  recovered,  she  will 
be  in  a  position  to  defy  the  world. 

"Winston  Churchill  is  the  most  farseeing 
politician  of  our  day,  a  believer  in  free  enter- 
prise, and  represents  the  enlightened  British 
man's  point  of  view.  What  a  wonderful 
difference  It  would  have  made  If  Churchill 
could  have  had  a  hand  in  all  this  peace- 
making business. 

"Attlee  is  only  milk  and  water.  You  have 
that  Morrison  over  in  Canada  and  many  of 
the  things  he  has  been  saying,  as  reported 
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are  quit*  untrue  and  must  be  taken 
a  gnin  of  salt  For  mutance  he  said, 
not  the  policy  of  bia  Government  to 
Ize  or  nationalize  free  enterprise,  but 
to  control  It  if  m  the  opinion  of  his 
rnment  It  was  not  doing  its  Job  prop- 
Who  is  to  be  Judge  of  that?  A  few 
>rsnappers  of  civil  servants  In  some  top 
of  a  government  building, 
are  told  we  mutt  accustom  ourselves 
to  aistenty.  that  Is  doing  without  things  and 
manjfacture  to  export,  but  not  for  home 
consimptlon  We  have  had  no  new  clothes, 
rnlture.  kltchenware.  sheets,  blankets,  and 
h.  for  all  being  manufactured  must  be 
I  to  get  raw  materials, 
of  the  blark  clouds  overshadowing 
country  at  the  present  time  is  fear, 
of  what  the  Socialist.^  wUl  do  next.  They 
their  daggers  drawn  at  anyone  who  has 
Capitalist  Is  anathema  to  the  So- 
That  IS  why  they  are  endeavoring 
and  super  tax  to  tax  them  out  of 
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Ajiyone  who  makes  a  profit  Is.  according 

Socialist's  dictiim,   a   rogue.     That  s 

they    thought    they    should    get    the 

an  loan  free  of  Interest.    They  say  all 

profits  should  be  ploughed  back  Into  the  bus- 

to  Improve  and  repair  machinery,  and 

*  over  should  be  paid  to  the  worker. 

r  disapprove  of  companies  Increasing 
rate  of  dividend,  paying  bonus  shares, 
ing  the  shareholders  the  benefit  of  in- 
"'  business. 

have  played   traitor  to  the  service- 
The  Jack-in-the-box  Morrison  with  his 
ic    tongue    Is    most    unbeloved*    here, 
the    foreign    secretary,    knows    more 
trade  unions  than  foreign  policy     The 
Bevan  is  responsible  for  the  houses  and 
1  and  hiis  yet  to  come  Into  contact  with 
d|)ctors  whom  he  thinks  he  will  band  to- 
ss civil  servants.     Then  he  wants  to 
ize  the  hospitals.    Truly,  this  coun- 
ts gone  insane, 
s  Lippcse  if  I  were  an  American  I  would  be 
Republican   and   not   a  Democrat,  is   that 


Seaiority  in  CoDgrtsa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  MI&SOCKI 

•JUK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Tucsdau.  February  19.  1946 

CARNAHAN,     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
>.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
the  News -Democrat.  Pestus.  Mo 
Fefaruary  7.  1946: 


tMXlCmnt    IN    CONCKXSS 

rf  the  local  beys  has  written  an  article 

to  seniority  in  one  of  the  local  indus- 

hlch  is  carried  in  this  Issue,  and  In 

ion  with  which  we  have  little  mror- 

.  but  the  purpose  of  this  editorial  Is  to 

the  attention  of  the  more  than  30.000 

of    the    News-Democrat    the   archaic 

rules  that  have  grown  up  In  Con- 

tch  stand    between  democracy   and 

e  Of  this  country  like  a  stone  wall 

perpetration  of  which  should   nut 

ed. 

long  time  we  have  been  given  to  un- 

that  a   freshman  Congressman  or 

SUtes  Senator  Is  required  to  sit  on 

seat,  so  to  speak,  accept  places  on 

ant  committees  for  a  certain  num- 

t  srms  before  they  are  even  expected  to 

voices  on   matters  of  leg  slauon. 

the  fact  they  are  sent  there  by  their 

ta   to  represent   them.     Now  and 

1  Kjld  newcomer  jumps  over  the  traces 


and  says  what  he  thinks,  for  which  he  Is  se- 
verely punished  and  relegated  further  down 
the  line. 

The  GI's  are  doing  a  lot  of  squawking  about 
what  they  Call  the  undemocratic  Military 
and  Naval  Ktablishments  we  coniinue  to 
maintain,  and  are  demanding  that  something 
be  done  about  It.  and  doubtless  the  majority 
of  their  complaints  are  Justified  Right  along 
that  line,  its  about  time  the  American  peo- 
ple aemand  that  the  age-o'H  seniority  rules 
In  Congress  be  thrown  out  the  window  . 

At  the  present  time  the  State  Jf  Missouri 
has  two  freshmen  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  be  not  deceived,  they  occupy  unim- 
portant places  there,  and  are  compelled  to 
bend  to  seniority  rviles.  However,  tl  .y  do 
have  the  privilege  of  voting,  .ven  though  they 
cant  speak.  This  particular  congressional 
district  has  a  new  man  up  th.re  and  like- 
wise he.  or  anyone  else  who  mi.;ht  be  there, 
is  a  back  seater.  hotj-tied  by  'he  long-haired 
rules  This,  despite  the  fact  he  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  a  majoritv  of  the  voters  of  this 
district  to  represent  them 

In  our  opinion,  the  people  of  Jefferson 
County  want  to  be  represented,  and  seniority 
be  damned  A  newcomer  on  the  town  board 
Is  not  required  to  keep  his  mouth  shut  when 
he  thinks  he  should  have  it  open,  neither 
should  a  Senator  nor  Representative  be  Re- 
quired to  do  so.  We  believe  in  democracy 
from  top  to  b<ntom.  and  nows  a  mighty  g<x>d 
time  to  beyln  getting  the  top  in  oiq  -  the 
bottom  usually  takes  care  of  itself. 


School-Lunch  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

'  'F    W  ISCG.N'iil.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter: 
La  Crossk  Public  Schools. 
La  Crosse.  Wis  .  February  15,  1946 
Hon   William  H  Stimnson. 

Congre.'is  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Wa.'hington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr    Srin-xivsoN    I  have  been  advised 
that  congressional  action  is  pending  on  bills 
to  continue  Federal  aid  for  school   lunches. 
As  you  know  the  school  children  of  La  Create 
have    received    very   real    benefits   from    this 
school-lunch  program.     At  the  present  time 
over    3,000    children    are    making    use    of    it 
here  In  the  city,     I  know  that  the  parents 
of  these  children  are  very  much  In  favor  t,f 
It  and  would  appreciate  your  support  cf  any 
measure  which  would  assure  Its  continuance. 
With  sincere  personal  regards. 
Very  truly  yours. 

R.   W     Bahowell, 
Sup^tntendent  0/  Schools. 


Our  Stake  in  Indonesia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

or    W.<aHINCToN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  granted  me.  I  desire  to  in- 
cJude  with  these  remarks  an  article  on 


Indonesian-Filipino- American  relations 
by  Trinidad  A.  Rojo,  for  many  years  a 
resident  of  my  congressional  district,  an 
outstanding  student  at  the  "Jniversity  of 
Washington  and  a  leader  of  the  Cannery 
Workers  Union,  and  now  a  student  at 
Stanford  University  in  California.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Rojo's  studious  article  will  be 
of  great  benefit  to  Members  of  Congre.'-s 
in  facing  the  issues  created  in  Indone.Ma. 
The  article  follows: 

iN-DorosiAN-FiLiPiNO- American     RELATioiis 
And  Race  Problems 

(By  Trinidad  A.  Rojo)  | 

The  Philippines  and  the  United  Stares, 
and  in  fact,  the  whole  world  are  vitally  af- 
fected by  what  Is  happening  and  what  Is 
going  to  happen  In  the  East  Indies  aj:d 
southeast  Asia. 

In  recidlng  the  news  about  the  revolt  In 
Indonesia  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  keep 'in 
•mind  that  the  Indonesians  do  not  have  pr-'.'^s 
agents  In  the  United  States  and  other  pa.'ts 
of  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Dutch 
and  the  Britl.sh  are  not  only  spending  mil- 
lions for  propaganda  In  America  and  other 
countries,  but  also  control  the  sources  and 
chiiHnels  of  news  transmission  from  their 
possessions  to  the  oul.«ide  world.  News  from 
Java  and  Malaya  must  pa.<s  through  their 
censorship.  1 

ECONOMIC    8TAKCS  > 

The  East  Indies  la  too  vital  to  the  Dutch 
for  us  to  expect  them  to  be  impartial  and 
objective  about  the  uprising  which  is  directed 
toward  the  overthrow  of  their  empire.  Ac- 
cording to  prewar  statistics,  the  Netherlands 
Inaies  produced  ."i  percent  of  the  world's 
suKar,  6  percent  of  its  coffee.  18  percent  of  its 
tea.  18  percent  of  its  tin.  22  percent  of  Its 
agave  and  sisal  flber.  28  percent  of  its  coco- 
nuts. 37  percent  of  Its  rubber,  75  percent  of 
Its  kapok.  80  ptrceni  of  Its  pepper,  and  90 
percent  of  its  quinine. 

Less  than  one  half  of  1  per  cent  cf  the 
people  were  while  and  overwhelmingly  Dutcih. 
However,  they  controlled  the  business  econ- 
omy and  go\ernment  of  the  country,  wh  le 
the  Indonesians,  who  compose  97  percent  of 
the  population,  had  the  least  economic  and 
political  power. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  rebels  tt  Is 
Is  like  the  tail  wagging  the  dcg  Instead  cf  the 
dcg  wagging  Its  tail.  j 

It  is  a  modern  version  of  feudalism,  of 
which  the  natives  are  the  serfs.  The  colony 
Is  e.Tploited  for  the  benefit  cf  the  mother 
cnuntry  and  Its  people  rather  than  for  the 
colony. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  the  Dim  h 
point  out  with  pride  that  thev  have  accon- 
plished  a  great  deal  In  the  industrial  and 
cultural  progress  of  the  E.ist  Indies  and  thit 
the  Indonesians  enjoy  better  health  and 
h.Tve  increased  greatly. 

But  after  three  centuries  of  Dutch  mas- 
tery the  Illiteracy  of  the  Islands  before  tie 
war  was  still  90  percent.  Of  the  annual  buc- 
get  only  50  percent  was  devoted  to  education 
while  25  percent  of  the  national  inccme  was 
spent   in    the  Philippines. 

RACIAL  ATTrrtTDE  | 

These  are  solid  facts.  There  are  other 
things  m  the  Dutch-Indonesian  relattcnshlr^ 
that  are  not  solid  at  ail-but  are  like  sand- 
paner  rubbed  against  native  senEibllltles 

In  his  book,  I  Saw  the  Fall  of  the  Philip- 
pines. Gen  Carlos  Romulo  relates  an  inci- 
dent which  is  striking  to  us.  but  which  Is 
quite  typical  of  the  Dutch  attitude  toward 
the  natives. 

He  met  a  high-class  Javanese  wcm.-in,  who 
had  been  educated  In  one  of  the  best  uni- 
versities of  Europe.  He  Invited  her  to  dine 
«lth  him  at  the  Hotel  des  Indies.  3he  re- 
fused en  the  ground  that  Indonesians  were 
not  welcome  there,  hut  the  general  prevailed 
upon  her.  hoping  the  hotel  might  make  an 
exception.     When     they     were    seated     and 
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ready  to  dine  in  the  resUurant  of  the  hotel, 
true  to  form  the  manager  told  the  lady  to 
leave. 

General  Romttlo  attended  secret  meetings 
of  the  Indonesians,  who  used  In  their  ralliea 
the  pictures  of  Dr.  Jose  Rizal,  the  Filipino 
hero,  the  greatest  man  the  Malayan  race 
has  ever  produced,  and  that  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Quezon. 

The  reaction  of  the  subject  peoples  of 
Asia  was  summarized  by  such  remarks  made 
to  the  general:  "You  Filipinos  are  lucky. 
You  have  your  militant  President  Quezon 
and  America. 

"To  us  no  change  could  be  worse.  Any- 
body but  the  Dutch  and  the  British  would  be 
better." 

Because  of  the  underground  rumblings  he 
heard,  the  general  predicted  that  if  war 
came,  the  peoples  of  southeast  Asia  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  would  put  up  only  a 
token  of  resistance  and  would  welcome  the 
Japanese.  The  Dutch,  the  French  and 
British  colonial  officials  ridiculed  him  as  a 
charlatan  Journalist,  who  stayed  a  few  days 
In  one  place  and  then  thought  he  knew 
much  more  than  the  old-timers  did 

It  was  not  long  before  the  colonial  officials 
had  to  flee  hurriedly  to  save  their  skins. 
For  the  accuracy  of  his  newspaper  reports  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Asiatics  toward  their 
rulers.  General  Romulo  won  the  Pulitzer 
prize. 

BRITISH   NIGHTMARE 

We  cannot  rely  much  on  the  British  for 
unbiased,  accurate  Information  on  Indonesia. 
It  Is  true  that  the  East  Indies  do  not  beloi  g 
to  England,  but  the  British  view  with  alarm 
any  Independence  movement  In  any  part  of 
southeast  Asia,  as  If  It  were  a  wild  forest  fire 
which  might  spread  to  Malaya.  Hongkong, 
and  India,  and  ndanger  here  investments 
and  trade  routes  scattered  all  around. 

In  1934  Winston  Churchill.  In  an  article 
published  In  Colliers,  opposed  vigorously  the 
granting  of  independence  to  the  Philippines, 
for  It  would  be  a  bombshell  thrown  to  the 
white  mans  burden  In  Asia.  He  believed  the 
Americans  were  committing  a  big  blunder. 
But  the  United  SUtes.  which  was  regarded  as 
the  bungling  amateur  among  colonial  pow- 
ers, turned  out  to  have  the  right  policy. 

Borneo  and  New  Guiana  are  partly  Dutch 
and  partly  British.  Malaya,  which  is  peo- 
pled with  Malays,  like  the  Javanese,  and 
which  produces  one-half  of  the  world's  rub- 
ber and  much  of  Its  tin  and  spices,  Is  only 
across  a  very  narrow  strait  from  Sumatra,  one 
of  the  principal  Islands  of  the  East  Indies 

The  granting  of  independence  or  a  com- 
monwealth status  to  Indonesia  or  French 
Indo-Chlna  would  make  England  by  contrast 
an  unredeemed  villain  In  India. 

UNITED  STATES  PHILIPPINE  PROGRAM 

Because  of  the  Independence  program  In 
the  Philippines,  the  Filipinos,  who  fought 
stubbornly  against  the  Americans  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  fought  with  them  before, 
during,  and  after  the  fall  of  Bataan,  as  sol- 
diers, guerrillas,  defense  workers,  etc..  in  the 
hills.  In  the  fields,  in  the  towns — wherever 
they  had  a  chance.  Because  of  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  In  the  Philippines,  she. 
more  than  ever  before,  captured  the  admira- 
tion and  confidence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  Malaya.  Burma,  Indo- 
Chlna,  India.  Korea,  and  China  Thus.  Amer- 
ica won  the  psychological  war  In  Asia,  She 
had  more  to  give  to  the  peoples  there  than 
the  Japanese  did  Like  Russia,  America  does 
not  need  colonies  She  Is  so  rich  that  she 
can  afford  to  give  away  a  treasure  chest  like 
the  Philippines,  which.  If  the  Japanese  won. 
would  have  been  a  cornerstone  of  their  co- 
prosperity  sphere.  This  cannot  be  said  of 
the  other  colonial  powers  who  want  to  per- 
petuate their  domination  of  subject  states. 

Without  the  American  program  in  the 
Philippines,  the  white  man  would  have  been 
practically  washed  out.  Insofar  as  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Asiatics  Is  concerned. 


PRINCIPLI    AND    INTEREST 

The  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
should  line  up  with  her  allies  to  suppress  the 
Indonesians,  so  that  the  Americans  will  al- 
ways have  white  allies  In  the  Orient,  Is  a 
postwar  version  of  the  racism  advocated  by 
Hitler,  who  modified  1.  to  suit  his  policy  with 
the  Japanese. 

Needless  to  state,  the  suggestion  is  con- 
trary to  American  commitments  In  Asia,  ex- 
plicit anr  implied.  It  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  general  principle  upon  which  her 
policy  in  China  Is  predicated — open  door  and 
national  autonomy  and  integrity. 

It  Is  contrary  to  American  tradition.  The 
Indonesians  are  fighting  fundamentally  for 
the  same  principle  for  which  the  Thirteen 
Original  Colonies  of  this  country  fought 
against  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  in  harmony 
with  the  preamble  of  the  American  Conisti- 
tution.'the  spirit  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  and 
the  United  Nations  Covenant  drafted  In  San 
Francisco 

It  would  ever  be  poor  business  on  the  part 
of  America.  Before  the  war  the  British  and 
the  Dutch  monopolized  the  control  of  rubber 
in  the  world,  America  was  the  principal  cus- 
tomer of  rubber  and  the  other  products  of 
the  Netherlands  Indies  and  Malaya,  Those 
possessions  were  isolated  from  Japan  who  was 
virtually  defeated  when  the  Americans  and 
Filipinos  liquidated  the  Japanese  forces  In 
the  Philippines.  Surely  we  did  not  fight  to 
perpetuate  British  a.  d  Dutch  monopolies 
and  imperialistic  abuses. 

Should  the  Indonesians  have  more  ti  say 
In  their  government,  it  's  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  they  will  see  to  it  that  America 
will  get  a  square  deal,  and  not  be  a  victim  of 
monopolistic  control. 

BACKGROUND  AND  POSSIBILITIES 

A  pertinent  question  is:  Can  the  Indo- 
nesians govern  themselves?  Of  course  they 
can.  if  given  a  chance. 

It  Is  not  well  known  In  the  West,  but  It  is 
an  Incontrovertible  historical  fact  that  from 
A.  D.  200  to  1292  a  great  Mayalan  empire  arose 
in  Sumatra.  This  included  South  East  Asia 
mainland.  The  magnificent  ruins  of  the  big 
temples,  built  over  Indonesia  during  this  pe- 
riod, which  still  strike  tourists  with  wonder, 
attest  to  the  high  degree  of  culture  attained 
by  the  Javanese  empire.  From  1292  to  1478 
this  great  empire,  which  drew  its  ideologies 
from  India,  was  superseded  by  another  \ast 
Malayan  empire  in  Java,  which  controlled  the 
Philippines  for  150  years  through  Brunei, 
Borneo. 

Under  these  empires  the  Philippines  be- 
came an  Important  trade  emporium  carrying 
on  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  Chinese.  Jap- 
anese. Hindu,  and  Indonesian  peoples.  Peo- 
ple who  thought  that  the  Islands  had  been 
In  the  Infancy  of  savagery  when  Magellan 
landed  there  will  be  surprised  to  know  that 
long  before  Europeans  came  in  contact  with 
the  Filipinos,  the  Javanese  had  worked 
Philippine  gold  mines,  some  of  which  were 
later  rediscovered   by   Americans. 

The  East  Indies  rank  fourth  as  the  richest 
region  of  the  world.  It  has  twice  the  people 
of  Bulgaria.  Holland.  Nicaragua,  Ireland.  Bel- 
glum,  Bolivia,  Cutm,  and  Finland.  Its  pop- 
ulation is  only  about  10.000,000  less  than  the 
entire  population  of  the  South  American 
countries.  It  Is  clear  to  the  unbiased  ob- 
server that  the  Indonesians  have  the  ample 
resources,  adequate  population,  historic  tra- 
dition, large  territory,  and  strategic  location 
needed  to  build  a  strong  and  progressive 
state. 

If  given  a  chance,  In  due  time,  with  or 
without  the  help  of  the  Filipinos,  their  cou- 
sins In  the  north,  the  Indonesians  will  have 
sufficient  strength  and  number  to  checkmate 
a  resurgent  Japan,  which  has  already  reached 
its  optimum  population,  while  the  Indone- 
sians have  still  vacant  and  fertile  lands  in 
Sumatra.  New  Guinea.  Celebes,  and  Borneo, 
able  to  support  three  times  their  present 
number. 


The  Indonesians  are  pro-Filipino  and  pro- 
American.  They  are  appealing  to  America 
for  moral  support.  If  the  United  States 
serves  as  a  mediator  for  the  formation  of  a 
sort  of  Indonesian  commonwealth,  a  long 
and  bloody  war.  which  might  spread  to  India, 
will  be  averted,  America  will  be  in  a  key 
position  to  Inspire  and  influence  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  democracy  that  will  comple- 
ment the  Philippine  Republic.  The  Indo- 
nesians will,  in  their  hearts,  build  for  Amer- 
ica, a  lasting  monument  of  admiration  and 
gratitude. 

But  if  the  Americans  help  the  Dutch  and 
the  British  strike  down  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  the  Indonesians,  the  Hindus  and 
other  Asiatics,  the  latter  will  be  hostile  to  all 
whites,  and  the  seeds  of  the  next  world  war 
will  start  to  germinate, 

A  Filipino-Indonesian-American  triangle 
would  be  a  handy  and  powerful  lever  for 
durable  security  In  the  Pacific.  In  the  event 
that  her  friends  on  the  mainland  of  Asia  fall 
her.  America  still  has  the  mighty  trlangulax 
leverage  to  mobilize  for  peace. 

Now  let  us  disregard  for  a  moment  the 
interest  of  the  Americans,  Filipinos,  and 
Indonesians.  Let  us  consider  the  matter 
objectively,  not  as  members  of  this  or  that 
race,  but  as  citizens  of  this  planet. 

We  do  not  have  an  inclusive  democracy 
and  freedom  if  a  very  large  section  of  man- 
kind are  politically  and  economically  in 
bondage.  The  sparkling  friction  emanating 
from  that  bondage  Is  a  constant  source  of 
danger  which  might  possibly  set  off  the  fuse 
of  world  dynamite. 


"Follow  Through"  Makes  Projects  Grow 
in  Brookljm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  Editor  and  Pub- 
hsher  and  which  is  a  well-deserved  trib- 
ute to  Frank  D.  Schroth.  publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  who  has  contributed 
much  to  the  civic  improvement  of  Brook- 
lyn: 

"FOLLOW  Through"  Makes  Projects  Grow  in 
Brooklyn — Schroth's  Promotions  Dont 
End  W^fth  an  Edftorial  AoMONmoN 

(By  Jerry  Walker) 
In  Brooklyn,   they   follow  through. 
They  Just  don't  plant  the  seeds  and  let  the 
tre?s  grow     They  make  the  trees  bear  fruit. 
Too  often,  says  Publisher  Prank  D  Schroth, 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  a  newspaper  promotes 
a  civic  Improvement  but  dees  nothing  about 
It  after  the  last  story  of  a  series  or  the  last 
"this  should  be  done"  editorial  is  printed. 

"In  the  Brooklyn  Eagle's  promotion  cam- 
paign," said  Mr.  Schroth,  "we  follow 
through." 

memorial  fund  started 
As  a  result.  Brooklyn  has  under  way  at  this 
moment  a  public  subscription  drive  for  ti,- 
500.000  to  erect  a  World  War  II  memorial 
building  which  was  suggested  in  a  Brooklyn 
Eagle  competition  among  New  York  City's 
leading  architects. 

Brooklyn  also  Is  engaged  at  the  moment  In 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  suggested  by  civic  leaders 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


correction  and  eradication  of  Juve- 
delinqut-ncy.     The  Brooklyn   Eagle   was 
irum  lor  those  programs, 
waiting    tor   official    agencies    to    get 
to  compiling   history,   the   Brooklyn 
Ute-wlre  publisher,  who  took  over  a 
wspaper   7    years   ago,    has   put    into 
4ands  of  readers  a  64-page  booklet  telling 
•s  role  In  World  War  11  as  "America's 
Staging  Area  " 
matters   not   whether    U  ,n    Im- 

a     tongue-twisting     cli  .  m     nor 

whether  the  blc  pipers  in  Manhattan  Insist 
he    "New    York    Navy    Yard."    Ifs    the 
Brooily-i   Navy   Yard   to   the   Eagle— because 
Broo^lynltes  *iave  always  called  it  that     And 
a  centenarian  In  a  borough  of  old 
])roud  families,  la  a  Brooklyn  newspaper. 

BIBLE    OF    BBOOKLTN 

Mr.  Schrotb  moved  over  to  Brooklyn 
Scranton.  Pa  .  and  Trenton.  N  J.,  In 
he  told  an  Editor  ft  Puolisher  reporter: 
Eagle  used  to  tte  the  Bible  of  Brook- 
It  IS  our  Job  to  have  it  considered 
at  such.  ° 
added:    'With  careful  management  and 

luck,  we  will  revive  the  Eagle  "' 

times  in  this  revival  of  the  Eagle.  Mr. 

confessed   this   week   that    he    had 

miachievous  ■■     There  was.  lor  exam- 

discussion    he    started    in    1942    by 

the  quer>     -Should  Brooklyn  Sepa- 

Greater  New  York?" 

of  let  link!   It   becume  an  ordinary 

in  the  news  columns,  the  Eagle  called 

nceton  Surveys  of  Princeton.  N.  J  .  to 

a  thorough  study  of  Brooklyn  s  re- 

to   the  city   of   New    York.     Then 

prepared  articles  based  on  the  ex- 

summary    were   published      The   flnal 

was    headed :     "Princeton    group    finds 

CD  Idea  unwise  " 

Brooklyn    isn't   seceding    from   Greater 

said  Mr  Schroth  In  retrospect,  but 

"We  could  have  had  a  lot  more  fun 

he  Idea  If  we  didn't  have  a  world  war 


ncf  ton 
the 


TTXTBOOlfc    PmoVIDCD 

lor  Edwin  WUson,  who  help*  to  execute 
of  Mr   Schroth's  "follow-through  "  pro- 
reminded    the    publisher     that     the 
survey    has    provided    the    Nation 

first  and  only  "textbook  on  Brork- 
Besldes.  he  said.  It  has  been  held  up 
city  council  as  'the  Bibje  of  Brooklyn  " 
of  facta,  flgxires.  and  charts,  a  pam- 
contalning  reorlnts  of  the  survey 
was  published  by  the  E^gle  and  it  was 

to  hundreds  of  irtcrested  persons. 

Eaifle  backs  up  nearly  all  of  Its  promo- 

(jampalgns    with     booklets.     The    War 

project,  for  example.  Is  now  held 
r  tn  a  handsome,  stiff-cover  volume 
aecomea  the  cfllclal  document  in  the 

public    funds      It    tells    the    story 

for  an  idea  for  a  living  memorial 
Eagle,  and  it  seU  forth  In  black  and 

prize-winning  proposals. 

SCHIOTH  8  DINNXa  GTJXSTS 

the   money    it   cost    us."  said   Mr 

but    It    Is    common    knowledsje    In 

s  civic  cUxles  that  the  Eagle  has  an 

t  of  nearly  tai.COO  In  this  one  proj- 

ch  grew  out  of  a  careful  reading  of  an 

news  story— a  story  in  which  Park 

loner   Robert  Moses   was  quoted  as 

It  would  be  a  sad  thing  if  the  pat- 

memorials  established  following  the 

were  to  be  followed  after  World  War 


lor 
qtest 


t  le 


of  the  many  small  neglected  eye- 
neighborhoods,    why    not    build    a 
to  all  the  servicemen  of  Brooklyn? 
Sct^roth  answered   the  question  and  set 
to  work      First  he  called  together 
cfoBen  of  the  moet  active  civic  leaders 
them   his  plans  for  a  contest  for 
plans 
the  competition  closed  last  April  1. 
laid  343  entries  before  the  Judges. 


On  May  27.  the  Eagle  announced  the  win- 
ners, first  place  going  to  a  proposal  for  a 
group  of  buildings  In  Brooklyn's  new  Civic 
Center,  which.  Incidentally.  Is  being  developed 
after  years  of  pounding  by  the  Eagle.  The 
Eagle's  building  is  Jiist  off  the  Center. 

The  prize -winning  memorial  plan  would 
cost  tl  500  000.  the  architect  estimated  The 
Eagle  d;cln  t  quit  with  that  announcement, 
nor  let  the  whole  matter  r;de  as  Just  another 
newspaper  stunt.  Mr.  Schroth  invited  150 
of  the  borough's  leading  busines.'-men  and 
offic.als  to  be  his  guests  at  a  dinner.  Then 
he  told  them;  "Gentlemen,  heres  the  me- 
morial we  should  build  Commissioner 
Moses  is  wholeheartedly  behind  the  pruject. 
Lets  raise  the  money  by  public  subscription* 

As  of  this  week,  without  any  formal  drive 
as  yet.  the  committee  had  pledces  of  $250,000. 
all  received  by  telephone.  The  Eagle  has 
made  It  Brooklyn's  project,  not  Just  the 
Eagle's. 

SE-IIES  or  52  art:cl£s 
The  Juvenile-delinquency  program  Is  an- 
other In  which  Mr  Schroth  has  applied  the 
follow-through  techn:que  It  bt^an  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  advertising  department, 
scraping  for  some  extra  business,  sold  a 
series  of  "do  good"  ads  on  a  cooperative 
sponsorship  basis. 

"When  we  saw  that  that  type  of  copy 
wasn't  accomnllshlng  what  it  was  Intended 
to  do. "  Mr  Schroth  explained,  "we  decided 
to  quit  It  Ju5t  as  soon  as  the  contracts  ran 
out  We  adopted  a  more  fitting  way  of 
reaching  the  people  on  this  question  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  It  was  in  a  series  of 
Sunday  feature  pages  in  which  52  persons, 
from  J  Edgar  Hoover  to  Herbert  Hoover,  who 
had  some  practical  solution  for  the  wayward- 
ness of  minors  set  forth  their  Ideas  '" 

Given  special  type  treatment  In  the  best 
editorial  manner,  with  illustrations  by  Edi- 
torial Cartoonist  V.  A.  Svcbfda.  the  series 
ran  on  the  back  page  of  the  first  section  each 
Sunday.  The  long  list  of  sponsors  was  held 
back  until  the  publication  of  the  articles  In 
a  booklet 

When  the  series  ended,  the  presentation 
waint  laid  away  with  an  editorial.  Mr 
Schroth  In-Vited  the  members  of  the  Brooklyn 
CouncU  for  Social  Planning  to  a  dinner  and 
he  ask<M  how  the  program  suggested  by  the 
Chief  of  the  FBI.  by  the  former  President  as 
head  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America  by  the 
county  Judge,  the  school  superintendent,  the 
educators,  and  all  the  others,  could  be  trans- 
lated into  action  It  would  require  the  serv- 
Ices  of  a  trained  social  worker,  he  learned 
So  tile  Eagle'i  publUher  put  up  M.OOO  for  a 
year's  salary 

For  a  year  now.  the  Eagle's  Juvenile  delin- 
quency program  has  been  tested  in  a  selected 
area  of  Brooklyn.  Many  of  the  ideas  from 
the  series,  a  Juvenile  court,  parental  rela- 
tions, etc..  have  been  given  the  acid  test  of 
practicality,  to  the  extent  that  the  council 
has  dee  ded  to  spread  the  program 

Mr  Schroth  is  contributing  another  il  000 
toward  the  expenses,  and  Mr  Wilson  is  giving 
much  of  his  spare  time  to  serving  on  the 
council 

Staging  Area— Brooklyn,  written  chiefly  by 
the  staff  of  the  Eagle,  went  out  as  a  section  of 
the  December  9  issue.  The  front  cover  was 
a  picture  of  the  cruiser  Brooklyn  sailing  be- 
neath  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  back  cover 
contained  a  photomontage  of  tmporunt  war 
headlines  and  a  picture  of  the  supercarrier 
Franklin  D   Roosevelt  v.  ,ut  to  sea 

No  advertising  was  c.  i  m  the  book- 

let. 150.000  copies  of  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed. Its  pages.  Mr  Schroth  believes 
carry  the  story  of  Brooklyn  s  part  m  the  war' 

A  particularly  g.xxl  Job  was  done  In  compil- 
ing the  record  of  E  and  M  award  winners 

We  haven't  heard  of  a  single  mlsUke  " 
said  Mr    Schroth.  «i«««e. 

Someof  the  chapter  headings  In  the  book 
5i!.i.^v?°°^^"'  *'^  Atlantic  coast  port"; 
•Brooklyn    Mavy    Yard"';    'Fort    Hamllton- 


"Floyd  Bennett  Field";  "Beachhead  land- 
ings"; "A  woman  will  remember";  "Radar, 
rockets,  and  atomic  bombs  ";  "Volunteer  serv- 
ices"; "Patriotism  and  pageantry";  and  "An 
apple  for  the  teacher." 

Following  through,  the  Eagle  has  arranged 
a  series  of  Sunday  stories  on  the  accomplish- 
ments of  certain  firms  and  Institutions  who?e 
storj-  couldn't  be  told  until  now. 


Extension  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  soon  to  be  ccn- 
fronted  btfore  this  Congress  with  legis- 
lation which  has  for  iUs  purpose  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. It  is  well  that  we  do  considerable 
research  before  this  legislation  comes  to 
the  floor  Brcau.sc  of  the  price  policies 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration, 
there  Is  constantly  occurring  a  greater 
shortage  of  many  materials. 

We  were  told  during  the  war  that 
nylon  yarn  was  being  used  for  various 
purposes  in  the  war — cables,  and  so 
forth.  Now  the  war  is  ovrr  and  nylon 
is  still  not  available  for  women's  hose 
And  the  situation  is  even  more  stranee 
than  that  because  without  nylon  or  silk 
during  the  war.  women  were  able  to 
obtain  through  the  good  stores  of  the 
country  51 -gage  rayon  stockings  that 
were  very  desirable. 

Now  the  war  is  over  and  neither  nylon 
nor  rayon  hosiery  in  fine  qualities  are 
available.  Our  capacity  for  the  produc- 
tion of  both  of  these  products  is  quite 
considerable  in  this  country.  Before  any 
extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act  Is 
passed  by  this  Congre.vs.  I  should  like  an 
answer  to  the  reasons  for  the  shortage 
of  both  rayon  and  nylon  yams  so  essen- 
tial for  the  American  women. 

Under  unanimous  con.sent.  I  include 
herewith  a  letter  received  from  Strut- 
wear.  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  explain- 
ing the  difficulties  they  have  had  with  the 
Office  of  Price  AdminLst ration.  I  urge 
that  the  Congress  read  this  letter; 

©rurrwiAR.  Inc  , 
Minneapolis.  Minn  .  January  25.  1946. 
Hon.  Chakles  R   RoBEtraoif. 

HiAtse  ot  ReprenentMtiren. 
Deab  Mr  loBEwrsoN  Under  the  nylon 
hosiery  order  of  OPA  iMPR  802.  November  15. 
1945)  we  are  required  lo  make  application 
for  a  qualified  wholesalers  registration  num- 
ber before  we  ship  nylon  hosiery  bought  from 
other  manufacturers  (not  the  nylon  hosiery 
we   make   ourselves > 

We  made  application  on  November  27.  De- 
cember 12  OPA  in  Washington  a&ked  us  for 
additional  information. 

We  manufacture  women  s  full-fashioned 
hosiery  and  sell  to  the  retail  trade.  We  also 
buy  women's  seamless  hosiery  which  we  do 
not  manufacture,  and  sell  as  wholesalers  to 
the  retail  trade  We  have  done  this  for  19 
years.  There  is  no  complication  as  the  Items 
are  separate  »>rd  reach  the  consuming  public 
with  aU  pricing  requlremenu  of  802  compiled 
with. 
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We  submitted  additional  livformatlon  in 
a  three-page  letter  on  December  18. 

On  January  4  we  telegraphed  OPA,  no  re- 
ply; on  January  14  we  wired  again  and  have 
received  no  reply. 

In  our  application  we  told  OPA  we  buy  ny- 
lon hosiery  from  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills,  Wln- 
ston-Salem,  N.  C,  and  asked  OPA  to  find  out 
from  Hanes  whether  or  not  they  consider  us 
a  qualified  wholesaler. 

Hanes,  of  course,  has  tried  from  their  end 
to  get  Washington  to  act  on  this  matter. 
We  Just  phoned  Hanes'  New  York  office  and 
are  informed  by  them  that  they  cannot  get 
OPA  In  Wash  ngton  to  answer  the  tele- 
phone. 

Hanes  has  shipped  us  nylon  hosiery  be- 
cause they  consider  us  one  of  their  dis- 
tributors and  we  have  In  our  possession 
14.000  pairs  which  we  are  forbidden  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  retail  stores  until  OPA  gives 
us  a  number  Many  of  our  customers  have 
no  ladles'  hosiery  to  sell,  not  even  rayons. 

Can  you  do  anything  to  help  us  get  through 
this  red  tape  so  we  may  conduct  our  busi- 
ness the  same  way  It  has  been  conducted 
for   29    years? 

Sincerely  yours, 

K.  N.  Comer. 
Vice  President. 


American  Correspondent!  Answer  Attack 
on  General  Stilwell 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan- 
uary 14  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  Washington  Post,  both  excel- 
lent American  newspaF>ers.  carried  a  col- 
umn by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop.  It 
Is  Indeed  regrettable  that  two  such  fine 
journals  and  two  such  excellent  writers 
and  commentators  as  these  gentlemen 
usually  are  should  have  lent  them.selves 
to  the  attack  upon  a  great  American 
officer.  Gen.  "Vinegar  Joe"  Stilwell, 
which  that  column  contained. 

The  column  accused  the  general  of 
"narrowne.ss  and  inability  to  grasp  is- 
sues" and  of  being  convinced  of  "the 
cowardice  of  the  Chinese  or  the  impos- 
sibility of  dealing  with  them."  The  Al- 
sops  also  declared  that  the  pre.sent  agree- 
ment in  China  would  have  been  impos- 
sible If  Stilwell's  dismissal  and  Wede- 
meyer's  subsequent  accomplishment  had 
not  restored  the  balance  between  Na- 
tionalist and  Communist  governments  in 
China  which  had  been  completely  upset 
by  the  deterioration  under  Stilwell. 

I  have  talked  with  General  Stilwell  and 
I  know  his  attitude  toward  the  Chinese. 
It  Is  grossly  unfair  to  say  of  a  man  who 
knew  the  courage  r  nd  the  determination 
of  the  -{reat  Chinese  soldiers  that  he  ever 
thought  them  cowardly.  Nor  did  Gen- 
eral Stilwell.  whose  words  of  appreciation 
for  the  valor  and  understanding  of  the 
Chinese  people  I  have  heard  again  and 
again,  ever  conceive  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deal  with  these  great  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  Alsops  apparently 
lack  accurate  information  on  General 
Stilwell.  He  is  a  general  and  a  states- 
man.   Five  of  the  outstanding  foreign 


correspondents  who  watched  his  work 
and  his  generalship  and  who  know  the 
reasons  for  his  abrupt  dismissal  from 
China  have  spoken  in  Stilwell's  defense. 
In  addition,  Richard  Watts,  Jr.,  who  was 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation in  China  at  the  tine,  made  his 
own  reply  through  the  columns  of  the 
New  Republic  of  February  4. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
privilege  iranted  me,  I  wish  to  include 
with  these  remarks  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Herald  Tribune  by  the  five  corre- 
spondents and  a  pction  of  Mr.  Watts'  ar- 
ticle from  the  New  Republic.  They 
follow : 

The  EDrroH,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir:  On  January  14  you  published  a 
column  by  Joseph  and  Stewart  Alsop  which 
argued  that  the  recall  of  General  Stilwell 
from  China  In  November  1944,  was  an  indis- 
pensable prelude  to  the  present  happy  truce 
In  that  country.  Followers  of  the  Hurley 
affair  could  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that 
Stilwell's  recall  and  the  blank  endorsement 
of  Chiang  Kai-shek  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  renewal  of  civil  war  (there  had  been 
a  truce  for  years,  though  a  disturbed  one, 
when  he  was  there)  and  that  only  Hurley's 
replacement,  and  a  partial  return  to  the 
Roosevelt-Stllwell  policy,  prevented  It  from 
assuming  catastrophic  dimensions.  But  the 
Alsops,  the  elder  of  whom  was  aide-de-camp 
to  General  Chennault  In  his  bitter  fight 
against  the  Stilwell  military  strategy,  would 
like  to  present  matters  differently,  "and  the 
topsy-turvy  reasoning  of  the  column  Is  the 
result. 

We  wish  to  take  issue  also  with  the  per- 
sonal strictures  passed  on  General  Stilwell 
himself.  The  Alsops  accuse  him  of  being 
"a  man  of  prejudice,  narrowness,  and  ina- 
bility to  grasp  large  issues."  But  it  was  Stil- 
well. not  Hurley,  who  understood  that  China 
could  only  fight  Japan  effectively  if  she  was 
united,  and  who  wanted  to  use  American  aid 
to  help  her  unite  Instead  of  split.  Stilwell 
Is  charged  with  wanting  to  help  the  Commu- 
nists overthrow  the  Central  Government. 
But  all  he  wished  to  do  was  to  urge  the 
Government  to  remove  troops  blockading  the 
Communists  to  the  anti-Japanese  front,  and 
to  give  the  Communists  at  least  a  little  of  the 
lend-lease  material,  mainly  small  arms, 
which  they  needed  for  their  operations 
against  the  enemy.  (They  never  received 
any.)  Finally,  to  contend  that  General  Stil- 
well ever  said  that  the  Chinese  soldier  was 
a  poor  fighter,  or  had  contempt  for  the 
Chinese  people.  Is  a  malicious  untruth.  Gen- 
eral Stilwell  spent  many  years  In  China  and 
long  periods  with  the  Chinese  Army  In  the 
field.  His  whole  doctrine  of  building  up  the 
Chinese  front  was  based  on  his  respect  for 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Chinese  people. 
He  did  criticize  an  Incompetent  section  of 
the  Chinese  high  command  which  prevented 
these  qualities  from  being  put  to  full  use. 
But  do  officers  who  allow  their  men  to  starve 
merit  anjrthing  else? 

Serving  In  a  subordinate  role  to  Chiang  as 
his  chief  of  staff,  General  Stilwell  was  in  no 
position  to  remedy  the  conditions  existing 
among  Kuomintang  armies  which  he  felt 
were  unnecessarily  prolonging  the  war,  and 
even  Jeopardizing  the  entire  China  front  and 
the  then  Amei  lean  strategy.  This  belief  grew 
Into  a  strong  conviction  after  the  Japanese 
made  spectacular  successes  with  small  forces 
and  light  casualties  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1944 — which  Mr  Alsop  charges  up 
against  General  StllweU's  record  despite  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  give  orders  to  even 
one  Chinese  soldier  on  the  entire  China  front. 

Therefore  General  StUwell  took  the  posi- 
tion that  an  American  must  be  given  top 
command.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  he  saw  no 
other  way  to  throw  the  full  weight  of  Chinese 


military  strength  against  the  Japanese,  to 
wipe  out  the  corruption  that  had  demoralized 
Chiang's  troops  during  the  4  years,  locally 
nicknamed  in  Chungking  "the  undeclared 
peace."  and  to  prevent  the  hoarding  of 
American  lend-lease  military  supplies  for 
future  use  in  Internal  strife. 

Mr.  Alsop  recounts  the  known  fact  that 
Chiang  had  consented  In  principle  to  allow- 
ing Stilwell  to  take  over  active  command  of 
the  front.  It  seems  unfortunate  that  he 
compares  American  demands  for  Chinese  re- 
forms, presented  by  General  Stilwell  with 
General  Marshall's  backing,  with  terms 
"which  might  well  have  served  for  a  message 
from  the  German  Government  to  the  un- 
happy Schuschnlgg."  The  United  States  was 
then  making  no  territorial  demands  on 
China.  It  was  not  trying  to  compromise 
Chinese  independence  but  offering  an  Ameri- 
can officer,  as  Eisenhower  was  offered  to  Brit- 
ain, to  take  full  responsibility  for  a  Joint 
effort  to  defend  that  Independence.  Briefly, 
as  Brooks  Atkinson  said  at  the  time,  Stilwell 
was  trying  to  get  the  generalissimo  to  com- 
mit his  strength  to  the  anti-Japanese  effort. 
The  Chinese  people  welcomed  this,  even  If  the 
generalissimo  and  Mr.  Alsop  did  not. 

What  suddenly  prevented  this  agreed  trans- 
fer of  military  command,  together  with-  other 
promised  reforms  which  would  have  broad- 
ened the  political  base  of  the  Chinese  war 
effort?  Mr.  Alsop  would  have  us  believe  the 
cause  lay  In  a  sudden  Stilwell  tantrum  of  the 
variety  so  recently  demonstrated  In  Washing- 
ton by  General  Hurley,  who,  Mr.  Alsop  telLs 
us.  was  so  remarkably  tactful  in  Chungking 
that  he  was  responsible  for  maneuvering 
Chiang  Into  originally  accepting  the  Ameri- 
can demands. 

But  Mr.  Alsop  lets  the  cat  out  of  the  bag 
when  he  admits  that  Chiang  never  wanted  to 
accept  these  American  demands,  that  he  only 
agreed  because  he  was  so  dependent  upon 
American  aid.  Obviously  no  amount  of 
anger  or  Ineptness  altered  this  basic  condi- 
tion. Chiangs  sudden  refusal  was  a  direct 
result  of  his  learning  from  General  Hurley 
that  continued  American  aid  was  no  longer 
contingent  upon  acceptance  of  our  terms. 

We  believe  that  If  Stilwell  had  stayed  and 
become  Allied  supreme  commander  In  China 
American  arms  would  have  gone  to  active 
fronts,  where  they  would  have  been  expended 
against  the  Japanese.  Spent  bullets  do  not 
change  the  balance  of  power.  We  believe  also 
that  Chiang  would  have  had  to  reach  a  politi- 
cal agreement  In  1944  Instead  of  1946.  In  the 
meantime,  America's  name  in  the  East  would 
not  have  been  besmirched  by  intervention  in 
Chinese  civil  strife  and  the  bombarding  of 
Chinese  villages.  American  troops  would  not 
be  guarding  bridges  side  by  side  with  undls- 
arme  ;  Japanese,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
necessary  to  send  General  Marshall  to  try 
and  clear  up  the  resulting  mess. 

The  Alsop  column  Is  widely  advertised  as 
factual  and  not  grinding  any  particular  ax. 
It  Is  particularly  regrettable  that  It  should  be 
used  to  rewrite  established  history  and  be- 
smirch a  great  American  soldier  who  has 
already  sulfered,  as  the  good  name  of  the 
United  States  suffered,  from  his  defeat  In  a 
political  fight  in  which  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop  was 
one  of  the  active  protagonists  on  the  anti- 
Stilwell  side. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Leland  Stowx. 
-'  Eric  Sevareid. 

Annalee  Jacobt. 

GUNTHER  STEIW. 

Jack  Bzldzm. 

The  portion  of  the  article  from  the 
New  Republic  to  which  I  referred,  fol- 
lows: 

It  is  the  feeling  of  American  participation 
on  one  side  in  a  great  internal  struggle  that 
gives  General  Marshall's  position  Its  gravest 
handicap;  and  it  Is  this  heritage  of  the  Hurley 
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pollck  which  makes  a  settlement  more  dlfll- 
cult  [now  than  It  would  have  been  In  1944 
General  Stilweli  and  Ambassador  Clar- 
K.  dauas  were  making  notable  progreu 
■  effecting  at  least  a  working  agreement, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  of  Amerl- 
coodwill.  which  now  has  to  be  restored 
such  great  effort.  Therefore,  it  seems 
more  naiortimate.  and  even  mlschlev- 
when  Joseph  W.  Alsop  so  fla*;rantly  mls- 
lnte^ret3  the  respective  achievements  of 
ill  and  Hurley  as  he  did  recently  In  the 
excellent  column  he  and  his  brother 
Stewkrt  contribute  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Trlbi  ine. 


The  Answer  Is  "No!" 


/     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  MASSACHX^XTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

M  .  GOODWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav«   to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  R«c- 
otD.     Include  an  editorial  by  Uncle  Dud- 
ley ih  the  Boston  Globe  of  February  15 
1946J 

Editorials  in  the  Globe  signed  "Uncle 
Dudl  ?y"  are  eagerly  read  by  a  wide  circle 
of  readers  who  admire  his  common* 
sens*  approach  to  vital  issues  of  the  day. 
This  particular  editorial  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  mast  timely  contribution  to  the 
quefi  Jon  of  continued  mUitary  ser\ice. 
and  :  commend  its  reading  to  my  col- 
leagv  e»  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
The  editorial  follows: 
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announcement  by  Secretary  of  War 
Patterson,  before  the  National  Preae 
that  the  Army  will  •probably"'  recom- 
extension  of  the  draft  act  beyond  lU 
15  expiration  date,  despite  record- 
Bucceea  of  the  campaign  for  a 
eer  Army,  should  put  on  the  alert 
citizen  who  cherishes  the  tradltlona 
country. 

declaration  la  presumably  the  open- 
of  a  renewed  offensive  which,  were 
1.     would     present     the     United 
with  the  reality  of  compulsory  peace- 
-Ultary   service,    though    neither    the 
nor    the    American    people    have 
yet  to  any  such  policy.     The  fact 
draft   continues   today.   9   month* 
defeat  of  Hitler  and  nearly  half  a 
the    stirrender    of    the    Japanese, 
sets  off  present  procedures  in  sharp 
with  the  policy  pursued  at  the  end 
War  I.     By  the  15th  of  next  May. 
the   so-called   selective-service   law   is 
to  cease  functioning,  this  country 
ve   been   drafting   Its  teen -aged   boys 
e  Army  in  peacetime  for  more  than  a 
year  after  Oermanys  downfall  and  8 
after     the     Japanese     capitulation. 
.   proposals   to   extend   the  process 
er  rajse  questions  profoundly  Im- 
to  the  future  of  a  free  society, 
a    few    weeks    ago   the   Armys   own 
n  charged  with  reaponslbillty  for  re- 
the  Army  on  a  basts  of  peacetime 
n<,  expressed  confldence  that  recruit- 
rta  cculd  produce  a  regular  volunteer 
1.500.000  men  by  the  end  of  June, 
than  500  000  volunteers  taken  Into 
In  lea*  than  5  months,  and  moiw  than 
a   arantta   enlisting,    his   conMence 
seem  unwarranted, 
then,  does   the  Army — for  It  Is  the 
which   speaks — though   the   voice   is 
Secretary    Patterson— suppose    that 
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the  American  people  will  accept,  or  the 
Congress  approve,  of  continuing  a  method 
of  compulsory  draft  In  peacetime  which  Is 
working  havoc  with  the  lives  of  our  youth. 
which  Is  disrupting  their  education,  which 
Is  crippling  this  Nation's  prospects  In  med- 
icine, science,  and  the  professions,  which 
Is  denying  Immature  3roung  men.  not  old 
enough  to  register  their  protest  at  the  polls, 
the  right  to  move  Into  their  normal  places 
and  assume  their  normal  roles  In  society? 

That  Is  precisely  what  Is  Ukln^  place, 
though  the  war  Is  long  since  ended  Pre- 
medlcal  students  are  being  denied  their  fu- 
tures; the  Nation,  which  badly  needs  med- 
ical talent,  is  belni?  thwarted  of  tt<«  require- 
ments by  this  in-  -^ 

Technical   under.  .     ., 

away  from  their  eascnUal  preparation  for 
Ufp — yet.  as  the  late  war  disclosed  only  too 
well,  wide  development  of  technical  profi- 
ciency 'mong  the  civilian  population  o'  this 
country  Is  eaeentlal  to  the  future  security 
of  the  Nation  Let  us  remember  that  far 
more  civilian  scientists  and  technicians  went 
with  their  knowledge  and  skills  into  the 
war  to  establish  the  Immense  superiority  of 
our  arms  than  from  the  professional  Army. 
Neither  Britain  nor  Russia  failed  to  digest 
the  lessons  given  them  In  this  matter  by 
World  War  I  Germany,  which  began  by 
Ignoring  facts  (as  our  Army  continues  to 
do),  changed  her  policy  when  she  found 
that  It  was  destroying  her  scientific  strength. 

This  Indiscriminate  draft  cannot  by  any 
candid  assumption  be  called  aelectlve.  It 
is  preposterous.  Dr  Charles  Allen  Thomas, 
of  the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co .  sUtes  that  It 
will  take  a  decade  of  normal  peacetime  ar- 
rangements for  the  American  universities 
to  fin  the  gap  already  widened  In  our  sci- 
ences by  its  operation.  Medical  authori- 
ties affirm  that  it  will  be  30  years  before  the 
crippling  of  our  public  health  and  medical 
services  can  be  overcome. 

By  this  system  the  spirit  of  active  crea- 
tive inquiry  U  being  disrupted.  Yet  that 
spirit  is  the  vital  foundation  of  our  national 
life  and  of  our  security  as  well. 

The  war  has  sufficiently  Impaired  the  spir- 
itual, moral,  and  social  stability  of  our  Na- 
tion already.  The  war  Is  over  Let  us  cease 
to  victimize  18-year-old  American  boys  to 
the  obsefcsiuns  of  a  hangover  war  mentality. 

UnCLX    DlTOLXT. 


Republicans  and  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  UArsx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  speech  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Hon.  J.  Lntov 
Johnson : 

Mr  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  my  first  visit  to  the  State  of  Maine,  and  I 
know  I  am  going  to  enjoy  the  experience. 

Tour  delegation  In  Congress  u  a  most  aetl- 
meble  and  constructive  group.  WMtf^^y 
Wnrrx  is  the  leader  of  the  minority  1b  th« 
Senate  He  is  probably  the  hardest-working 
Senator  In  Washington.  His  responsibilities 
and  duties  are  so  burdensome  that  he  flnds 
It  impossible  to  get  back  to  Maine  as  often 
as  be  would  like  to  Senator  Baxwsm  Is  a 
dynamic  and  capable  Senator  with  few  tf 
any  equals  in  hu  penetratuif  grasp  of  nubile 
problems. 

Tour  HoUM  Ifnnbers.  Roan  Hal*  Max- 
CA«iT  Chase  Sunn,  and  Fxank  Fxllows  are 


well  and  favorably  known.  Each  is  a  dis- 
tinct personality.  Mr  Halx  is  ably  filling  the 
Hale  tradition  of  excellent  public  service. 
Mrs.  SicrrH  is  an  Independent  and  progres- 
sive Representative.  Her  courage  and  bal- 
ance have  been  manifested  many  times  by 
the  votes  she  has  cast  upon  various  mea.'^ures. 
FkAmc  Fellows  is  one  of  the  best-liked  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  He  also  is  a  leader  in  his 
own  right.  As  a  speaker  and  debater  he  has 
few  If  any  superiors  in  the  House.  All  In  all. 
you  are  fortunate  to  have  such  excellent 
Representatives  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  In  Washington  Is 
the  one  memorial  that  gives  you  the  great- 
est emotional  thrill  It  is  hard  to  describe 
what  the  sculptor  has  put  into  the  Memo- 
rial that  gives  one  the  emotional  uplift  thut 
the  slKht  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  does.  The 
statue  of  Lincoln  gives  one  the  feeling  of 
stability  and  nobility.  He  Is  the  one  Ameri- 
can, above  all  others,  who  personifies  th<- 
fact,  stated  in  the  Bible,  that  man  was  made 
In  the  image  of  Ood.  His  life  was  one  of 
trials,  tribulations,  and  tragedy.  He  needs 
no  monument  to  perpetuate  his  name.  He 
resides  In  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  as  no 
other  man  In  our  history. 

In  his  nobU  and  simple  way.  he  met  the 
Issues  of  his  day  He  twiled  them  down 
to  the  fundamentals  He  stated  that  his 
problem  was  to  save  the  Union.  He  pointed 
out  that  a  Republic  like  ours  could  not  be 
half  free  and  half  slave.  He  saved  the  Union 
and.  as  an  incident  to  lu  salvation,  he  freed 
the  slaves,  and  thereby  made  all  Americans 
free. 

The  specific  problems  that  Lincoln  faced 
and  struggled  with  to  a  soiutlon  have  their 
counterpart  In  America  today.  The  solution 
of  his  specific  problems  may  not  be  applicable 
today,  but  the  manner  In  which  he  sought 
solutions  is  applicable  today  What  we  say 
about  Lincoln  can  add  nothing  to  his  luster 
or  hie  fame.  What  we  do  in  undersundlng 
and  solving  the  problems  of  our  day  may 
really  honor  him  If  we  can  apply  the  pa- 
tience, the  toleration,  and  the  courage  to  the 
soiutlon  of  the  issues  o»  this  hour  that  he 
did  to  the  problems  oi  his  day.  then  Indeed 
we  wlU  be  worthy  dlaelplei  of  Lincoln. 

In  closing  hu  Mcond  inaugtiral  address. 
Lincoln  said: 

"Let  us  strive  on  to  flnUh  the  work  we 
•re  In,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds,  to 
care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle 
and  for  his  widow  and  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations." 

To  me  the  overpowering  problem  of  thl.i 
hour  U  to  see  that  the  peace  we  attained 
on  VX-day  and  VJ-day  is  made  a  Just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations. 

From  the  primitive  nation  of  Lincoln's 
day  we  have  grown  into  a  mighty  nation,  the 
most  powerful  In  a  physical  sense  of  any  in 
the  world.  We  are  a  mighty  industrial  ma- 
chine, and  our  natural  resources  are  almost 
unlunlted.  On  VJ-day  we  had  developed 
the  Krealest  mlliury  coloesus  of  all  time. 
On  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the  air  we 
were  supreme. 

But  our  moral  force  and  our  political  lead- 
ership had  and  stlil  has  the  possibility  of 
being  even  greater.  We  sUnd  on  the 
threshold  of  the  age  that  may  be  the  begin- 
ning of  universal  peace,  the  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
that  Lincoln  spoke  about. 

We  stand  In  a  unique  position  to  be  the 
leader  in  developing  international  peace. 
The  Republican  Party  has  by  some  of  Its 
policies  lurnished  the  background  and  set 
the  stae%  for  such  an  accomplishment.  In 
1888  we  acquired  the  Philippines.  We  were 
charged  with  ImperialUm.  but  the  answer 
given  by  McKlnley  was  that  the  Phlllppinee. 
when  able  to  govern  themselves.  ahouJd  have 
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their  fre«Jom.  We  educated  and  trained  the 
Filipinos  during  the  intervening  years  for 
self-government.  On  next  July  4  they  are 
starting  life  as  an  independent  nation.  This 
policy.  In  my  humble  Judgment,  Is  one  of 
the  greatest  steps  ever  taken  for  world  peace. 
Impfrialisra  is.  and  may  continue  to  be.  a 
barrier  to  world  peace.  We  laid  down  the 
policy  that  a  group  of  people  who  occupy  a 
geographic  unit,  or  who  are  a  racial  or  eco- 
nomic unit,  shall,  when  able  to  do  so,  be 
granted  the  right  to  handle  their  own  affairs. 
Think  what  such  a  p>olicy  may  do  to  wipe  out 
repressive  colonial  policies  which  keep  in 
subjugation  great  groups  of  peoples  who 
really  should  be  free  and  independent. 

In  1922.  under  Republican  leadership,  we 
entered  into-  agreements  with  the  leading 
naval  powers  of  the  world  for  a  reduction 
of  armaments.  Many  people,  looking  bacit- 
ward,  have  scoffed  at  and  criticized  cur  ac- 
tion. I.  for  oi.e.  am  proud  that  our  Nation, 
the  strongest  of  all.  offered  a  plan  to  reduce 
the  armaments  of  the  world,  so  that  these 
giant  war  machines  would  not  offer  a  temp- 
t.ition  for  the  provocation  of  a  war.  We  also 
bluntly  offered  to  scrap  the  most  tonnage 
and  did  so.  Later  the  plan  was  scuttled  by 
Jnpan.  but  at  least  we  were  willing  to  sac- 
rifice much  naval  tonnage  to  move  In  the 
direction  of  world  peaOe.  If  we  talk  about 
reduction  of  world  armaments  In  the  future, 
we  can  do  so  with  the  utmost  good  faith 
and  conviction,  based  upon  past  perform- 
ance. 

In  1928  we  sponsored  the  Kellogg-Brland 
Pact  It  Ir.td  down  the  principle  that  all 
other  means  to  bring  abf)Ut  international 
accord  and  to  settle  International  disputes 
should  first  be  resorted  to  before  resorting 
tn  war  V  In  effect,  outlawed  war  as  a  na- 
^  ettlemrnt  of  differences 

I  It  wr.s  an  idle  gesture, 

hut  it  did  lay  down  a  great  policy,  which. 
If  properly  implemented,  might  have  maUi- 
tained  peace. 

Today  we  stand  In  the  shadow  of  the  Great 
War.  Scattered  in  all  part.s  of  the  world  are 
the  mortal  remains  of  3C0,000  of  our  boys 
who  died  in  the  struggle.  They  were  told 
they  wore  fighting  for  freedom  and  they  be- 
lieved it.  Over  a  million  of  their  comrades 
will  carry  the  scars  of  the  war  till  the  end 
of  their  days.  We  must  keep  faith  with 
them  and  see  to  It  that  the  Just  and  lasting 
peace  for  which  they  gave  their  all  is  made  a 
re. liny. 

Just  as  the  curtain  was  dropping  on  the 
great  tragedy,  known  as  the  Second  World 
War,  America  dropped  two  small  bombs  that 
not  only  revolutionized  warfare  but  Inter- 
national statesmanship  as  well.  The  atomic 
bomb  has  changed  our  whole  outlook  and 
apprcich  to  International  security  problems. 
Man's  destructive  power  hr.s  far  outrun  his 
mora!  propre.ss.  The  bombs  dropped  are 
merr  to  whi-.t  can  be  developed  bv 

our  .  <.     At   last   fnan.   literally,   had 

developed  the  capacity  to  commit  world  sui- 
cide and  leave  this  earth  a  barren  and  life- 
less planet.  By  our  aviation  and  radio  de- 
velopment the  world  has  been  compressed 
into  such  a  small  space  that  atomic  air  raids 
can  be  made  on  any  part  of  the  world  Irom 
any  place  in  the  world.  A  small  air  raid — 
as  measured  by  the  giant  raids  made  on  Ger- 
many In  1945 — could  in  the  matter  of  min- 
utes level  every  large  city  In  the  United  States 
and  destroy  all  of  Its  Inhabitants.  Oceans, 
mountains,  and  distance  on  this  earth  have 
been  removed,  as  far  as  our  security  Is  con- 
cerned. 

What  shall  we  do?  Shall  we  make  a  "Cus- 
ter's last  stand."  hoping  that  by  having  more 
atomic  bombs  than  the  rest  of  the  world  we 
shall  be  the  last  to  survive  in  the  atomic  war 
that  may  come?  Or  shall  we  Inject  the 
Christianity  we  profess  into  our  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy,  and  save  ourselves  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  world?  Christianity 
teaches  wonderful  principles  and  if  followed 
Individu.iUy  and  collectively  would  result  in 


men  and  nations  living  and  acting  lik^ 
brothers.  It  certainly  must  give  you  pause — 
as  It  did  me  on  a  trip  through  Europe  and 
to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  last  summer — 
to  realize  that  in  Europe  and  around  the 
Mediterranean  is  where  all  the  world  wars 
have  been  hatched  during  the  last  few  cen- 
turies. Right  in  the  cradle  and.  near  the 
birthplace  of  Christianity  is  where  wars  are 
generated.  Certainly  the  religion  we  profess 
has  not  helped  Implement  our  statesman- 
ship, or  we  would  not  have  had  these  bloody 
wars.  Have  we  the  courage  to  exercise  that 
vision,  in  tackling  the  problem  of  survival 
in  the  atomic  age,  that  we  have  used  In  the 
development  of  our  Nation,  socially  and  in- 
dustrially. Into  the  greatest  in  all  the  world? 

The  groundwork  for  a  warless  world  has 
been  laid  by  the  creation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organizatioh.  On  this  foundation  we 
can  develop  world  peace.  For  generations 
men  have  been  dreaming  of  a  world  of  law. 
That  means  that  world  force  Is  subjugated 
to  reason  and  equity.  It  means  that  foreign 
policy  can  no  longer  be  a  policy  dependent 
exclusively  upon  the  military  and  industrial 
power  of  the  nation  enforcing  It.  Nor  can  it 
be  based  on  the  principle  that  the  taking 
or  holding  of  territory  and  subjugating  pop- 
ulations is  only  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  aggressor  to  take  and  hold  the  territory. 

If  we  do  not  control  the  power  of  destruc- 
tion that  we  ourselves  have  developed,  the 
human  race  faces  destruction.  Nothing  mat- 
ters much  if  what  we  plan  and  build  can  be 
quickly  destroyed,  unless  we  create  a  world 
order  that  will  prevent  its  total  destruction. 
Our  hopes,  our  Ideals,  our  aspirations,  and 
our  plans  will  surely  go  for  naught  unless  we 
control  atomic  power.  If  we  do  not  neutral- 
ize atomic  power  by  concerted  action  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  we  will  live  under  the 
awful  fear  that  at  any  time  everything  we 
have  and  cherish  may  be  corppletely  oblit- 
erated. 

The  alternatives  we  must  choose  from  now 
are  whether  we  want  to  live  by  force  or  by 
law.  We  have  associated  ourselves  with  our 
allies  and  others  to  bring  peace  by  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  on  the  basis 
of  justice.  The  organization  has  started 
functioning.  It  provides  a  world  forum  for 
all  nations.  When  they  speak  and  advance 
Ideas  the  representatives  of  the  world's  na- 
tions hear  them.  It  provides  machinery  for 
keeping  the  peace  by  putting  force  behind 
the  law.  It  contains  the  germ  of  world  peace. 
It  is  the  really  effective  defense  to  the  atomic 
bomb.  It  puts  Into  effect  the  Christian  prin- 
ciples of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
Golden  Rule. 

Has  our  party  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
grasp  this  opportunity  and  contribute  some- 
thing lasting  to  world  peace?  We  pride  our- 
selves on  giving  freedom  to  the  whole  world 
and  saving  the  people  of  the  world  from  their 
own  destruction.  But  the  danger  of  destruc- 
tion is  more  prevalent  now  than  ever  before 
unless  we  control  atomic  power. 

Sometimes  1  think  I  begin  to  see  a  drift 
away  from  the  course  of  international  col- 
laboration that  will  bring  us  world  peace. 
But  if  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifices 
of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  and  worthy  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  we  cannot  fail  to  realize 
that  we  are  at  the  crossroads  of  the  world 
and  must  take  the  road  leading  to  law  and 
peace  and  not  the  one  leading  to  interna- 
tional anarchy  and  perhaps  destruction. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to 
give  away  our  independence  or  our  individ- 
uality. We  need  not  give  away  our  wealth 
to  make  the  United  Nations  work.  In  fact, 
a  strong  America  is  essential  to  furnish  the 
leadership  to  make  the  United  Nations  a 
success.  There  will  be  discouragements,  and 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  Organization 
may  be  required.  You  all  know  the  uncer- 
tainties and  the  lack  of  confidence  In  the 
minds  of  the  Constitution  makers.  Did  It 
not  take  a  bloody  ClTtl  War  to  finally  estab> 


llsh  the  unity  of  our  country  and  to  prove 
the  Inviolability  of  the  Constitution?  If  the 
moral  power  Is  there  and  the  will  to  make 
the  United  Nations  work,  it  will  work  and 
unfold  so  as  to  bring  justice  to  the  world  in 
international  disputes.  Time  alone  will  un- 
fold the  necessary  mechanisms  to  make  the 
Organization  work,  If  the  parties  really  wish 
It  to  succeed. 

For  the  present,  we  must  have  a  strong 
military  set-up.  Unfortunately,  the  persua- 
sive power  of  a  nation  at  the  conference  table 
today  is  measured  by  its  military  might.  The 
small  nations  are  pleading  and  praying  that 
we  will  retain  the  relative  military  strength 
we  had  at  the  close  of  the  war.  They  feel 
that  we  are  their  shield  against  oppression 
and  domination.  Unless  we  keep  strong  mili- 
tarily, we  will  not  be  able  to  exert  the  influ- 
ence for  justice  to  small  nations  and  help- 
less people  that  a  strong  America  will  com- 
mand. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  In  the 
future  we  cannot  lead  the  nations  away  from 
militarism  into  an  age  of  peace,  providing 
the  necessary  ground  work  has  been  laid,  so 
the  great  nations  will  abandon  the  military 
road  as  the  path  to  peace.  Such  proposals 
as  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Martin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, providing  for  the  abandonment  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  of  military  conscription 
can  become  a  reality  If  the  United  Nations 
is   properly   developed. 

Russia  offers  a  perplexing  problem.  It 
seems  that  some  are  deliberately  trying  to 
get  us  into  a  controversy  with  Russia.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  has  said  that  we  can  and  we 
should  get  along  w4th  Russia.  Our  interests 
are  not  hostile  and  there  are  no  differences 
that  patience  and  diplomatic  skill  cannot 
overcome.  And  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
must  play  the  part  of  an  appeaser.  Russia 
may  very  likely  be  so  engrossed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  her  vast  frontier  and  her  un- 
limited resources  during  the  next  century 
that  if  she  feels  territorially  secure  she  may 
be  too  busy  to  think  of  military  aggression. 

The  Republican  Party  has  usually  t>een  bet- 
ter in  administration  than  the  Democratic 
Party.  You  know  many  a  good  plan  Is 
wrecked  in  its  administration.  Already  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  has  contributed  some  really 
practical  ideas  that  have  found  their  way  into 
the  Charter.  But  behind  the  words  and  sen- 
tences are  the  men  who  must  by  administra- 
tion unfold  the  purposes  of  the  Charter,  in 
the  day-to-day  problems  as  they  arise.  If 
we  obtain  a  Republican  administration  in 
1948  then  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  furnish 
the  leadership  that  will  make  the  United 
Nations  Organization  really  work. 

An  idealist  has  been  described  as  one  with 
his  feet  on  the  ground  and  his  eyes  on  the 
stars.  America  is  the  leading  actor  in  the 
great  world  drama  that  is  now  unfolding, 
that  may  bring  world  peace.  If  we  keep  our 
national  feet  on  the  ground  and  our  national 
eye  on  the  star  of  world  peace  then  Indeed 
the  dream  of  the  ages  for  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace  will  be  attained.  The  leadership  for 
this  accomplishment  can  be  furnished  by  the 
Republican  Party.  Have  we  the  capacity  and 
the  vision  to  meet  this  challenge  and  rid  the 
world  of  the  age-old  curse  of  war?  I  believe 
we  have  and  I  hope  you  do  also. 


1946:  A  Year  for  Political  Decision 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  been  granted  unani- 
mous consent  by  the  House,  I  extend  in 
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Record  the  following  address  which 
1  d?hveied  to  the  Missouri  Republican 
Editorial  Association,  which  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  this  year  on  February  8. 
at  Bt  Louis.  Mo  In  these  remarks  I 
mtLie  reference  to  some  matters  of  con- 
cert to  the  (teneral  public  as  well  as  to 
the  newspaper  profession: 

Mr.  Chairman  members  of  the  Missouri 
Kvpubiicun  Editorial  Assoclatlnn.  dlslLn- 
gui'hed  Ruests.  my  fellow  citizens  all.  I  am 
v»«;iy  honored  to  be  tnvtted  to  address  your 
annjal  meeting  early  tn  what  promis«8  to  be 
an  jlstorlc  year  for  Republican  Journalism 
and  election  victories.  They  are  intermin- 
gled and  Inseparable  I  know  of  no  greater 
ASM  t  the  Republican  Party  has  nor  any  group 
to  ^  hlch  It  owes  greater  obligation  than  Its 
edit  jrs.  who  fight  for  the  party  in  and  out 
of  8  'ason  I  know  you  have  been  especially 
kinf  to  me  in  my  district  But  everywhere 
Rep  ibllca{i  editors  have  always  exercised  a 
vigl  ant  and  reliable  Influence  for  good  In 
the  whole  party.  State,  and  Nation 

I  fancy  that  as  the  son  of  a  man  who 
wi»8  a  Republican  editor.  I.  too.  have  a  little 
ink  m  my  veins.  If  not  on  my  hands.  I 
thli  k  that  I  can  appreciate  some  of  your 
trla  s.  tribulations  and  rewards,  for  I  have 
heai  d  much  of  them.  For  some  5  years 
now  It  has  been  my  opportunity.  In  Wash- 
ington, to  observe  with  what  cunnlnt?  and 
cost  Government  is  restricting  and  supersed- 
ing rour  efforts  through  Its  own  agencies  of 
"pulillc  enlightenment"  which  subtly  regi- 
ment public  opinion  In  cooperation  with  the 
curl  )us  uniformity  of  Intellectual  pattern 
repr  rented  by  the  kept  columnists  and 
flaniel-mouth  New  Deal  commentators  I 
said  that  the  Government  was  superseding 
youi  efforts.  This  has  been  Increasingly  true 
slncf  1933.  War  has  accelerated  It  Permit 
me  o  quote  at  this  point  a  brief  paragraph 
whUh  appeared  In  that  famous  Democratic 
pap<  r.  the  Baltimore  Sun.  January  9.  1946, 
und  T  the  byline  of  Washington  correspond- 
ent William  Knighton  Prom  this  we  may 
see  I  he  shape  of  things  to  come. 

•1     wa«  announced  today  that  the  Joint 
Coni  Teaslonal    Committee    on    Printing    will 
havf   to  look  Into  the  Government  printing 
■Itui  tlon    to    find    out    If    the    Government, 
thro  igh  the  use  of  printing  equipment  pur- 
cha-s-d  during  the  war.  is  to  become  a  com- 
petltDr  of  the  commercial  printing  Industry 
now    hat  the  war  Is  over      James  R  Brackett. 
gene;  al  manager  of  the  Printing  Industry  of 
Amei  lea.    Inc .    national    trade    association, 
charred  In  a  letter  to  Senator  Haydfn.  Dem- 
ocrat   of  Arizona,  committee  chairman,  that 
durlr  g  the  war  the  Goverjiment  accumulated 
•300.  100  000  worth  of  printing  equipment  in 
plant!  throughout  the  world,  plans  for  the 
contnued   use  of  which  -constitute  a  com- 
petitive  threat'  to   the  existing  commercial 
print  ng  industry.      While  the  printing  in- 
dustrir   is  extremely  eager   to  obtain  equip- 
ment   Brackett  said,  very  little  of  the  Gov- 
ernm  rnt-held  material  has  as  yet  been  de- 
clar<^    surplus." 

While  Journalistic  debasement  In  Washing- 
ton hu  not  yet  carried  its  practices  as  far  as 
those  of  the  late,  unlr.m^nted  Dr.  Ooebbels 
the  Rpneral  direction  of  Government  propa- 
ganda h;.s  paid  that  Infamous  Nazi  leader  the 
slnceiest   form  of   flattery      The   practice  of 
Goveinment  departments  Issuing  their  own 
handouts,  slanted  entirely  for  their  benefit, 
and   lefusing  other  comment   and   Informa- 
tion,  ittfles  news  at   its  source.     This,  com- 
bined with  the  studied  efforti  of  the  admin- 
istration to  undermine  public  confidence  in 
the  pvss.  has  had  an  erosive  elTect  on  the 
mind?  of  many  people.     Many  citizens  today 
pay   s  ant   attention    to   editorials  except   In 
the  se  isailonal  left-wing  press  which  gets  the 
scoopi  from  Its  Ideological  pais,  the  bureau- 
crats.    Many  rural  editors,  faced  w.th  a  Gov- 
emme  nt-enforced    and    created    shortage    of 
newsp  int  and  help,  have  been  forced  to  sur- 
re&dei  ttie  field  of  •ditorial  wriuug  aitcKeiher 


to  the  vocal  oppoalticn  In  lieu  of  editonals 
we  are  seeing  more  and  more  Government 
h.ind-outs  of  questionable  validity  m  the 
local  press  Even  so.  had  It  net  been  for  the 
R"publican  press.  America  long  ago  wculd 
have  succumbed  to  the  enervating  cr-  •-  f 
the  barrage  of  New  Deal  thought 
Republican  editors  are  known  In  Wasr.;!!^':^:! 
as  Datnntlc  They  are  also  known  to  have  a 
soft  s{-ot  for  appeals  for  free  space  uhen 
Uncle  Sam  dresses  the  appeal  In  the  fl.ig.  It 
Is  not  always  possible  to  s?e  the  underwear 
of  self-interest  t)eneath  the  shining  and  sUr- 
spangled  outer  garments  But  they  are  com- 
ing at  you  In  a  full-dress,  well-financed,  and 
planned  attac*:.  my  friends  They  are  not 
going  to  pay  you  for  much  space,  but  they 
are  going  to  furnish  you  with  an  ever-lncre.t5- 
Int;  load  of  fre?  copy  in  big  manlla  ptjstage- 
free  envelopes  Y>  u  htp  eolng  to  have  to  buy 
some  extra  cylindrical  floor  nies  to  throw  it 
In  or  else  increase  the  size  of  your  papers. 

THr  HIGH  FRICT  OF  GOVXIUfMrNT  mOP.^CAND* 

Did  you  ..now  thitt  American  taxpayers  are 
paying  an  estimated  i»300.000000  per  year  for 
Government  propaganda?  This  sum  for  pub- 
licity, promotion,  propaganda,  and  Infornm- 
tlon.  selling  the  alleged  necessity  for  preser- 
vation and  extension  of  a  multitude  of  G<  v- 
ermnent  services,  may  annoy  some  ediujrs 
who  receive  it  But  enough  of  it  Is  printed 
to  convince  the  New  Dealers  It  Is  worth  the 
effort  and  expense  to  continue  to  send  It  in 
ever-Increasing  volume. 

A  republic  must  live  by  its  Intelligence.  Its 
integrity,  and  coUrage  To  the  people  of  a 
republic  must  be  given  all  the  facts  to  enable 
them    tn   form   correct    i  But.    It    Is 

not  always  facts  you  get  ;  self-serving 

testimony  of  G(  vernment  public  relations  ex- 
perts Their  objective  ft  sometimes  differ- 
ent. They  seek  to  divert  public  attention 
from  high  taxes,  official  blunders,  and  debt. 
They  seek  to  train  people  In  obedience  to 
officialdom  by  converting  public  opinion  to 
the  preconceived  official  viewpoint  of  the  ni- 
ministration  on  domestic  and  international 
Issues.  They  seek  to  klorify  officials  through 
propaganda  for  which  the  people  pay. 

There  is  a  table  in  the  lobby  of  the  Na- 
tional  Press  Club   In   Washington.     To  this 
table    each    day    before    noon    the    various 
bureaus  of  government  send  bundles  of  their 
mimeographed   releases   for  the  ronvenlehce 
of  the  Washington   correspondents      In   one 
typical   week,   an   Interested   reporter   relates 
In  the  July  edition  of  Nations  Bu.siness.  that 
he  counted  on  this  table.  376  different  news 
releases    put    out    by    36    Federal    agencies 
These  releases  contained  a  total  wordage  of 
217.135      This    flow   of    hand-outs    would    be 
great  enough  to  Oil  a  16-page  newspaper  for 
6  days,   leaving  normal   space  for  headlines. 
Illustrations,  and  advertising     One  Washlng- 
tonian  Is  reported  to  have  a  very  nice  private 
business  of  collecting  unused  releases  which 
aggregate  one  ton  per  month  of  scrap  paper 
salvaged  from  this  one  table      Senate  Report 
1554  of  the  S.'venty-seventh  Congress,  a  re- 
port   of    a    committee    headed    by    Senator 
MnxARO    Ttdings.    Democrat,    of    M.iryland. 
states  as  follows  on  page  16: 

"The  committee  circularized  some  30  news- 
papers In  the  United  States  In  an  effort  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  various  t>pps 
of  Information  was  being  disseminated  by  the 
departments  and  agencies.  It  was  discovered 
that  a  single  week  s  output  of  these  releases 
sent  to  a  single  average  newspaper  weighed 
1«'4  pounds  net.  IX  this  material  were  re- 
duced to  newsprint  It  would  take  875  columns. 
each  22  inches  long,  of  newspaper  space  to' 
reprint  »  weeks  releases.  More  specifically 
these  releases,  if  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Timea.  would  require,  exclus.ve  of  advertising 
the  entire  space  of  that  paper  for  Ave  full 
da  vs.' 

In   1943  I  had  the  privilege  of  proving  to 
Elmer  Davis,  at  that  time  Director  of  OWI 
the  unpleasant  fact  that  Uncle  Sam  was  the 
world*  number  one  publisher  and  engaged 


In  the  business  of  J- 'it  441  prrlodlca'.s 

when     newsprint  .ns     were     being 

tightened  on  private  publl!-hers.  Uncle  Sam 
has  more  periodicals  than  Carter  had  pills. 
In  addition  to  periodicals  the  Government 
:  -.'0.  cut  thousands  of  '•vaUiable"  little  pam- 
ts  on  a  variety  of  subjects  designed  lo 
.su.*.  a  wide  range  of  tsistes.  Two  of  these 
recent  oncr^  Just  hot  off  the  press  In  time  to 
aid  the  .-iici^ir.g  reconversion  prrgram  are. 
The  Love  Liie  of  the  Fleas  of  North  America 
and  How  To  Spend  the  Weekend  Without  a 
Car.  Lest  you  think  that  the  expenditures 
I  have  referred  to  for  G.ivernmcnt  propa- 
ganda were  necessary  in  part  for  t^e  w,\r 
effort  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  expenditures  of  Government 
for  such  purposes  A  great  many  things 
were  done  in  the  name  of  the  war  and  mili- 
tary secrecy  which  had  no  relation  to  it  and 
are  difficult  to  separate  from  the  sum  total. 
However,  some  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  Go\crnment  nonmllltary  propa- 
ganda can  bt  obtained  from  reference  to  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  postage-free  mail 
-f'.A  out  by  the  executive  department,  of  the 
Ftderal  Government,  headed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Excla-=lve  of  mall  f(jr  the  Army.  Navy. 
and  Post  Office,  the  figures  Indicate  'hat  f(  r 
1945  this  executive  department  mall  con- 
sisted of  1.841.656.000  pieces  distributed  at  a 
postage  loss  of  $27,628,000  lo  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

Government  publicity  bureaus  are  also  use- 
ful tn  producing  magazine  articles  and  books 
for  their  bosses.  The  official  receives  a  high 
price  for  his  writing  and  the  citizens  pay 
for  public  information  which  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  would  otherwise  dis- 
tribute in  a  pamphlet  at  cost  of  production 
A  nice  racket. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  foregoing,  the 
Federal  press  agents  offer  photographs,  radio 
scripts,  mats,  and  movie  scenarios.  They 
prepare  billboards  and  poster  advertislni;. 
Why  doesn't  Congress  do  something  about  a  1 
this?     It  feebly  tried  in  1913. 

BIRDS   or  A   FTATHER 

In  1913  Congress  outlawed  the  title  "pub- 
licity expert."  It  was  replaced  on  the  office 
doors  of  Government  by  a  wide  assortment 
of  high-sounding  substitutes.  "Director  rf 
Public  Relations"  is  the  favorite.  A  Govern- 
ment pre.ss  agent  may  also  be  a  "researci 
coordinator."  "public  counselor."  "Iiaist'ii 
officer."  "executive  assistant."  or  "deputy 
administrator."  "Information  specialist,'"  "In- 
formation director."  or  "analyst  of  publlci- 
tlons."  Congress  discovered  one  assistant 
attorney  general  was  an  ex-newspaperman 
press  agent  It  passed  a  law  that  hencefortii 
Government  attorneys  must  be  lawyets.  But 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  them,  there  are 
approximately  150.0C0  of  these  publUlty 
hounds  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling 
the  taxpayers,  at  expense  of  said  taxpayers, 
upon  the  wonders  of  the  present  ad.iilnlstra- 
ticn  and  lu  way  of  conducting  the  business 
of  Government.  Tliey  are  also  cultivating 
the  people  s  taste  for  more  and  bigger  public 
expenditures,  requiring  more  and  bigger  bu- 
reaucracy, more  and  firmer  regimentation, 
and  more  Government  propaganda  and  press 
agents.     It's  a  vicious  circle. 

Washington  newspapers  report,  and  a  per- 
sonal check  by  me  has  confirmed,  the  fact 
that  three  h.gh-pressure  tcp-flight  Govern- 
ment press  agents  are  now  busily  engaged 
in  the  novel  ta.«k  of  making  their  boss 
Henry  Wallace,  the  well-known  butterfly 
chaser  and  falr-halred  boy  of  the  CIO-PAC 
look  gocd  to  conservative  businessmen  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

T>-pical  of  the  way  yoiu-  money  is  being 
u.-ed  to  glorify  and  glamorize  the  bureaucrats 
Is  a  Hve-page  mimeographed  news  release 
under  date  of  December  21,  1945.  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  relating  en- 
tirely to  the  Secretary  himself.  Let  me  quote 
from  page  6  of  this  blurb; 
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"The  Secretary  Is  tall,  well  proportioned, 
and  of  distinctly  pleasant  appearance.  He 
somehow  bears  a  resemblance  to  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  we  remember  seeing  the  late 
President  years  ago  when  he  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  Secretary  also 
has  a  wholly  admirable  platform  presence. 
He  Is  a  fluent  speaker  who  talks  quietly, 
clearly,  distinctly,  without  any  regional 
twang,  and  In  a  well-modulated,  fairly  deep 
voice  which  carries  well.  His  most  charac- 
teristic gesture  seems  to  be  a  partly  abortive 
raising  of  his  left  hand.  His  most  natural 
change  of  expression  Is  to  break  Into  a  warm 
genuine  smile  which  conveys  friendliness  and 
sincerity.  His  manner  Is  easy  and  Informal. 
He  frequently  displays  a  lively  sense  of 
huniOr,  yet  gives  one  an  impression  also  of 
firmness  of  purpose  and  superior  Intellectual 
grasp  What  he  says  comes  right  from  the 
shoulder.  Above  all.  he  Impresses  ycu  as  fair 
and  square,  honest  and  dependable.  He  Is 
simple  direct,  wholly  unambiguous,  and  not 
given  to  evasion  In  the  slightest  degree.  He 
evinces  deep  study  and  lull  mental  grasp  of 
the  many  problems  which  engage  him.  The 
moment  he  opens  his  mouth  you  are  aware 
that  he  is  thoroughly  human,  possesses  an 
attractive  and  vital  personality,  and  is  a 
cultivated  American  In  the  best  sense." 

The  release  also  tells  that  he  likes  horse- 
back riding,  and  bridge.  Is  6  feet  2  Inches 
tall  and  weighs  185  pounds.  All  not  very 
helpful  to  the  farmer.  I  am  sure  the  average 
farmer  would  prefer  the  money  expended  lor 
this  unnecessary  release  be  spent  for  produc- 
tion of  fertilizer  he  could  spread  upon  his 
fields. 

I  ser\'ed  In  Congress  with  the  Secretary  be- 
fore he  went  Into  the  Cabinet.  I  know  that 
he  is  the  charming  character  here  portrayed. 
But,  the  misuse  of  taxpayer's  funds  to  print 
the  release  is  too  obvious  for  comment. 
When  the  Republican  National  Committee 
exposed  it.  this  release  was  withdrawn  and 
another  issued  under  the  same  date  leaving 
off  that  portion  I  have  Just  read.  The  other 
four  pages  might  well  have  been  left  out,  too. 

It  Is  an  Insignificant  bureaucrat,  indeed, 
who  does  not  have  a  publicity  man.  or  staff. 
Only  the  Congress  has  foregone  this  novel 
adaption  to  the  requirements  of  modern  poli- 
tics. The  story  of  Congress  and  Its  relation 
to  the  scheme  of  Federal  Government  Is  al- 
mo.st  unknown  to  the  average  citizen.  Dr. 
Gallup,  the  poll  taker,  says  that  more  than 
half  the  people  don't  even  know  who  their 
Congressman  Is.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
here  a  challenge  to  the  Independent  and  to 
the  Republican  press  of  America.  A  chal- 
lenge to  tell  the  people  the  story  of  Congress, 
particularly  the  work  of  the  minority  party 
In  Congress  and  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  v(jtlng  In  off-year  congressional  as  well  as 
in  Presidential  election  years.  Congress  alone 
stands  between  the  people  and  a  collectivlst 
state.  Perhaps  I  should  more  accurately  say 
a  Republican  Congress  can  so  stand.  The 
chance  to  erect  this  barrier  will  be  in  No- 
vcmi)er. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  your  continued 
loyal  help  we  can  and  will  win.  decisively. 
But,  the  winning  will  not  be  in  November  or 
between  August  and  November.  The  win- 
ning will  be  from  here  to  there.  We  enter 
the  political  arena  this  year  under  most  fav- 
vorable  circumstances.  Indeed,  they  could 
hardly  be  better  had  we  "planned  them  that 
way."  Let  me  direct  your  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  Issues  which  to  those  of  us  on  the  con- 
gressional front  ••eem  most  appealing. 

SOME  ISSUES  FOR   194  6 

I  think  It  alhiost  goes  without  saying  that 
we  Missourians  are  the  shock  troops  of  politi- 
cal battle  this  year.  Truman,  Hanncgan,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  New  Deal  Jobholders  will 
exert  every  effort  to  .save  the  President's  home 
State  for  their  ticket.  They  have  said  as 
much.  Already  they  have  done  so  in  two 
State-wide  meetings  in  my  own  home  town. 
At  one  of  these  affairs  Mr.  Hannegan,  Post- 


master General  and  Democratic  National 
Chairman,  spoke  to  the  mass  meeting  of  Job- 
holders and  exhorted  them  with  this  battle 
cry  which  I  quote:  "It  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  coddle  the  Republicans  to  get  them  to  go 
along  with  America.  We  don't  need  them. 
But,  we  do  need  and  must  get  a  Democratic 
Congressman  who  will  be  true  to  Truman 
from  each  of  Missouri's  13  congressional  dis- 
tricts In  November.  1946." 

By  the  same  token  it  is  evident  that  Repub- 
licans, believers  In  constitutional  govern- 
ment anr"  opponents  of  Trumanlsm.  offspring 
of  Pendergastlsm.  must,  whatever  their  party, 
put  forth  every  effort  to  turn  back  the  gang 
of  election  thieves  and  squanderers  who 
would  plunder  America  as  they  plundered 
M'ssouri  and  Kansas  City.  A  sweeping  Re- 
publican victory  in  Missouri  in  1246  might 
even  prevent  Truman's  renomination.  Cer- 
tainly elec.ion  of  a  Republican  Congress  will 
wither  him  on  the  vine  until  his  waning 
popularity  will  be  so  dried  from  lack  of  that 
life-giving  sustenance  from  the  Treasury 
that  he  will  fall  off  automatically  in  1948. 

Not  the  least  among  our  advantages  derives 
from  the  historically  significant  fact  that  the 
Lord  in  His  infinite  wisdom  removed  from 
the  earthly  scene  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  April  1945.  all,  incidentally,  in 
a  single  anniversary  month  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. In  so  doing  he  did  for  the  American 
people  what  they  could  not  do  for  themselves. 
He  proved  no  man  is  indispensable.  We 
must  frankly  admit  that  the  four-term  Presi- 
dent had  been  in  office  so  long  that  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters  remembered  no  one  else  as 
President  and  that  he  held  together  as  no 
other  man  has  or  can  the  diverse  elements 
which  make  up  the  unholy  alliance  which  is 
the  Democratic  Party  of  today — the  bought 
vote,  the  radical  element,  the  corrupt  big  city 
political  machines,  and  the  solid  South, 
where  political  thinking  solidified  iu  1865 
and  has  not  yet  thawed  qut. 

For  a  while  It  appeared  that  the  new  Presi- 
dent would  be  able  to  hold  these  discordant 
elements  together.  Before  entering  his  pres- 
ent period  of  strife  with  Congress  he  enjoyed 
first  a  political  honeymoon  and  then  the 
period  of  the  drift  when  he  sought  to  let 
pressing  problems  solve  themselves  aided  by 
cordial  luncheons  with  Members  of  Congress 
at  the  Capitol  Restaurant  and  prolonged 
poker  and  bourbon  sessions  on  Jefferson 
Island.  Mlssourians  knew  what  would  hap- 
pen. They  knew  the  same  weaknesses  always 
apparent  to  us  would  collapse  his  house  of 
cards.  The  Presidential  oath  does  not  a  ben- 
efactor make  nor  high  office  a  hero  with  Solo- 
mon's brain. 

Where  are  we  tonight  under  the  far- 
sighted  planning  of  16  years  of  New  Deal 
legislation?  They  say  we  are  in  a  period  of 
reconversion.  A  better  name  for  it  woul^l 
be  reconfusion.  The  President  whines  over 
the  radio  because  Congress  does  not  do  his 
bidding.  "Buck-pasFing"  is  an  old  game. 
But.  if  the  President's  own  party  majority  in 
Congress  doesn't  think  enough  of  his  pro- 
gram to  enact  it.  then  it  bears  watching. 

For  years  the  New  Deal  has  preached  class 
warfare  and  fanned  the  fires  of  racial  and 
religious  intolerance.  It's  poultry  is  now 
coming  home  to  roost.  Strikes  have  hin- 
dered production  and  encouraged  inflation. 
But.  the  President,  political  prisoner  of  labor 
racketeers,  seems  unaware  that  no  system  of 
government  can  work  unless  the  people  do. 
Trying  to  carry  vater  on  both  shoulders,  he 
has  satisfied  nobody  in  his  handling  of  labor 
disputes.  His  spider-legged  socialistic  econ- 
omists busily  spinning  their  webs  around 
ballot  boxes,  have  not  explained  why  paying 
more  wages  for  less  work  is  no*  Just  as  Infla- 
tionary as  paying  more  dollars  for  less  goods. 
They  stoke  the  furnace  vlth  printing-press 
money  while  the  Belshazzar's  .'east  continues 
to  the  tune  of  the  on-with-the-dance 
theories  of  New  Deal  politics. 

Under  the  Truman  New  Deal  we  have 
finally  learned  the  sordid  truth  about  Pearl 


Harbor  and  how  we  were  corkscrewed  into 
war  unprepared  and  without  our  consent  by 
the  secret  conferences,  deals,  and  by  the 
plain  falsehoods  which  were  handed  us  be- 
fore the  shooting  started,  by  Executive  order, 
months  before  Pearl  Harbor  and  an  offlcLal 
declaiation  by  Congress.  Mr.  Truman  says 
the  American  people  are  to  blame  for  our 
defeat  in  the  battle  at  Pearl  Harbor.  To  the 
extent  that  he  refers  to  those  vho  voted  for 
the  late  President,  he  is  correct.  The  Com- 
mander in  Chief  appointed  the  admirals  who 
were  admittedly  busy  exchanging  pictures 
of  their  pin-up  girls  while  the  New  Deal  fur- 
nished the  Japs  scrap  iron  and  aviation  gaso- 
line to  use  against  us. 

Under  the  Truman  New  Deal  we  learn  of 
the  graft  and  corruption  which  prevailed  In 
high  places  and  among  memliers  of  the  late 
President's  own  family.  We  learn  how  in- 
come taxes  were  avoided  and  how  favors  were 
granted  to  selected  contractors,  radio  sta- 
tions, and  labor  Icaderr.  The  New  Deal  lead- 
ers have  been  and  still  are  preoccupied  with 
seeking  safe  ways  to  be  dishonest.  Harold 
Ickes  is  a  possible  exception.  But,  if  Its  too 
bad  for  Honest  Harold  it  stinks  to  high 
heaven. 

Under  the  Truman  New  Deal  we  see  lend- 
lease  obligations  owed  us  by  Great  Britain 
in  the  staggering  sum  of  around  $25,000,- 
OOO.OCO  is  to  be  settled  for  six  hundred  and 
fifty  million  which  we  even  loan  her  to  pay 
off  with.  We  learn  that  billions  of  dollars 
we  dug  up  in  war  taxes  have  been  dished 
out  lo  foreign  nations  who  used  them  In 
many  cases — not  to  help  win  the  war — but 
to  beat  America  In  foreign  trade,  to  advance 
Communism  In  some  countries  and  to  so- 
cialize others.  We  learn  now  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  the 
hottentots  and  bankrupt  nations  of  the 
world,  who  not  only  will  refuse  to  repay 
our  so-called  loans  but  who  will  plunder  otlr 
markets  with  the  funds,  so  that  we  lose  both 
our  money  and  our  goods — and  then  they 
will  again  call  us  Uncle  Shylock  if  we  don't 
give  more.  There  will  always  be  a  United 
States  of  America  if  the  New  Deal  doesn't 
give  it  away.  But  that's  Just  what  the  no- 
good-do-gooders  and  down-fallen  uplifters 
want  to  do  with  it.  Charity  begins  at  home. 
We  have  som^  unmet  obligations  to  our 
veterans  and  old  folks.  But  they  are  going 
to  be  among  the  classes  of  forgotten  men 
of  1946  if  the  propaganda  campaign  of  the 
State  Department  pays  off  as  planned. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November  13, 
1945,  was  first  to  expose  the  State  Depart- 
ment's lOO-page  plan  to  drum  up  support 
in  this  country  for  the  British  loan.  They 
will  use  the  radio,  the  press,  and  public 
speakers  to  do  the  Job.  In  this  they  will  be 
ably  assisted  by  the  British,  who  are  such 
proved  experts  at  molding  and  "directing 
American  public  opinion.  It  may  interest 
you  good  people  to  know  that  in  a  560-page 
report  on  the  Foreign  Agents  Federation 
Registration  Act.  the  Attorney  General  has 
grudgingly  given  some  very  revealing  infor- 
mation on  the  extent  to  which  foreign  prop- 
aganda is  being  used  in  this  country  to  mold 
the  thoughts  of  our  taxpayers.  The  admin- 
istration Is  permitting  34  governments  to  en- 
gage in  such  activity  here,  costing  millions 
of  dollars  annually.  The  British  Informa- 
tion Services  have  filed  a  statement,  as  re- 
quired by  the  law.  showing  that  in  1944  the 
administration  permitted  them  to  spend 
$3,143,000  in  this  country  for  propaganda 
purposes.  Figures  for  1945  are  not  yet  avail- 
able. But  this  annual  investment  obviously 
pays  off  handsome  dividends  and  has  for 
years.  The  British  Empire  has  more  wealth 
than  we  and  a  smaller  total  debt. 

Our  own  Government  engages  in  a  woo- 
the-British  campaign  but  without  compara- 
tively effective  results  indicated  on  our  profit 
ledger.  The  State  Department  is  asking  Con- 
gress for  in  excess  of  $40,000,000  per  year  to 
continue  to  spread  American  propaganda 
throughout  the  world  where  850,000  of  our 
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cvman  bureaucrats  are  scattertd  on  various 
«  cTld-savtng  enterprises  In  that  proposal 
you  can  see  the  Qrc  hand  of  OWI  which  has 
r  loved  across  the  Street  from  Mclletfs  mad- 
i  oust  to  the  State  Department  and  plans 
tj  continue  lu  work  In  peacetime  under 
dflerent  letters  of  the  alph^tbet  You  may 
t  e  interested  to  know  how  It  worked  en  the 

1  rltlsh  white  they  were  working  on  us  over 
tere.     The  OWI.  new  going  under  the  name 

the    Interim    Internanimal    InformaUon 

Jlervlce  of  tjje  State  Department,  sent  for  the 

fliflcation  of  the  British  cur  secret  weapon. 

Iav;d  Cushman  Coyle      Comrade  Coyle  Is  a 

ve!l-known  New  Deal  economic  phlUsopher 

nd   pioneer   exfioiient   of   the   spend-to-8i»ve 

leory  of  eovernment  which  has  had  atomic 

efTect  on  the  national   debt      He  is  still  on 

e  Oovernmer.t   pay    roll       Well.   Mr    Coyla 

>nt  to  England  to  explain  Americans  to  the 

Inglt^h      The  following  Is  his  report  on  his 

2  year  Junket  at  public  expense  as  given  to 
t  »e  Washington   News  September  6.   1945 

It  was  most  enjoyable      The  British  Just 
live  New   Dealers      It   was  nice  to  go  about 
l4ct'irlng  and  getting  all  expenses  paid  and 
terrd   up   by    the   British    for   Just 

eh.,        .    to    them    why    Americans    chew 

sjpm  ■■ 

Now    let    us    approach    our    Truman    New 
deal  foreign  afTairs  policy  and  personnel  from 
apother    angle.       Under    the    Truman     New 
al  we  learn  that  Robert  Hnnneean.  of  St 
I^UtS.  who  sal  in  nn  the  conspiracy  to  steal 
Mlsaourl  governorship  In   1940  and  who 
ghost  voters  registered  m  his  h(.me.  has 
been   promoted   to  the  Cabinet   for  his 
ices   and   together   with   Sidney    Hillman 
trols  Democratic  patronage      A  few  new 
)polntments  have  been  made  but  they  are 
"rely  New  Dealers  from  the  same  old  deck 
Ich  has  been  shuffled  many  times  In  the 
St  18  years     Cohen.  Rosenman  and  Prank- 
still    help    r\i!e    the    roost.      Ah.    yes 
ther  with  certain  local  assistance      That 
at   foreicr   affairs  expert,   who  until    1945 
an   insirance  man    In   Jackson  County. 
:cis  Pendergast.  of  Kansas  City,  now  holds 
n   a  »6.200  per  year  Job  with   the  State 
rtment.       Hall,     hall,     the     Pendergast 
g4ngs  all   In   Washington   now      Maybe   the 
nderrast    Influence    indicates    the    trouble 
th  our  foreign  policy     I  want  to  say  a  few 
;s   about    the   great   Truman    New    Deal 
ign   policy   which   purports  to  guarantee 
the    peaceful    fruits    of    costly    military 
liiories 
>t  me  quote  a  loyal  New  Dealer.  Senator 
WnxiAM   PtxaaicHT.   of   Arkansas,    author 
the    famous    Fulbrlght    resolution.     Say- 
Senator: 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our 
vrrr.raent  has  lost  Ita  benrings.  that  it  l? 
"t'ng  about  In  a  fo<;  of  indecision,  and  I 
e  that  the  best  hope  for  a  wise  -tolu- 
now   lies   m   the   wisdom   and   common 
of  the  people  of  this  country      •     •     • 
administration   has  no  plan  of  action, 
principles    or    convictions    to    guide    us 
actions    or    policies    in    foreign    afTairs 
to  be   Improvised   on   the  spur  of   the 
We  play  by  ear  without  the  slight- 
regard  for  the  harmony  nf  the  com  post - 
Such  a  method  of  dealing  with  serious 
questions    of    goveynment    can    orly    lead    tti 
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I  nwtor  FtriBKicHT  said  all  of  that  and 
jno -e  in  a  radio  address  November  23.  1945 
P  ow  listen  to  sentiments  attributed  to  an- 
other Democrat,  this  time  Senator  Bt-aroN 
Wni'M,  an  anti-New  Deal  Democrat  and  an 
Isolation  1st: 

We    arc    faced    with    a    rivalry    between 

Ish    and    Rtisslan    imperialism    that    ha« 

roota  deep  In  the  distant   past      For  the 

time   In   one   generation    not   one   of 

allies,   after   the   shootlns   stopped,   has 

ted  any  traffic  n-lth  American  principles, 

or    moral    values       The    weakness   of 

American  foreign  policy  has  backed  us  Into 

world  wars     There  is  a  tlilrrt  world  war 

he  making.     In  diplomacy   we   are  per- 


mitting ourselves  to  be  sucked  Into  a  power 
bloc  on  the  side  of  colonial  Unperlallsm 
against  Communist  Imperialism  I  am  op- 
posed to  both  I  still  favor  a  democratic 
republic  and  free  enterprise." 

Yes.  both  the  New  E>ealer  and  anti-New 
Dealer  both  internationalist  and  isolation- 
ist. In  the  President's  own  party,  disapprove 
of  the  Truman  foreign  policy  It  must  be 
bad.  I  think  we  might  say  that  the  Truman 
New  Deal  has  the  'atomic  ache  "  It  Is  dis- 
heartening to  Americans  who  believed  In  the 
glib  premises  of  the  late  Atlantic  Charter 
to  see  American  soldiers  used  In  a  political 
chr^s  «Hme  in  China  and  to  guard  B;lt:sh-. 
"w  1  properties     They  do  not  like  the 

P*  .  behind  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes' 

.statement  that  he  has  ordered  American 
markings  removed  from  rur  military  equip- 
ment being  used  to  slaughter  Indonesians 
seeking  tnelr  freedom  from  Dutch  and  Brit- 
ish oppression  They  are  familiar  with  the 
precedents  for  such  a  policy  Thev  r*-call 
that  American  gangsters  remove  markings 
from  their  own  weapons.  t[\e  them  off.  in  an 
attempt  to  oscajje  detection  These  are  not 
honorable  precedents  for  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  follow  Thev  will  not 
fooi  anybrxly  for  long.  The  .sordid  obviotis 
fact  Is.  after  suflenng  over  a  million  casual- 
ties In  war.  we  have  now  become  not  the 
arsenal  of  democracy  but  rather  the  arsenal 
of  empire  As  Senator  AaTHt'R  VANDtNrrnc 
so  well  said :  "In  war  we  stood  by  cur  guns 
with  epic  nerolsm.  I  kn(.w  of  no  reason  whv 
we  should  not  now  stand  by  our  Ideals  If 
they  vanish  under  ultimate  pressures,  we 
shill  at  least  have  kept  the  record  stral<»ht 
We  shall  have  kept  talth  with  those  who 
died." 

There  are  a  few  other  i  ^  develrp- 

ments  under  the  Truman  .v  i  on  which 

Republicans  need  to  m:'ke  iheir  position 
clear,  through  the  Republican  press  One  is 
the  prop<  sal  to  pat  a  premium  on  loafing, 
to  put  unemployment  on  a  salary.  It  is  an 
offer  to  provide  $25  per  week  dole  for  not 
working  6  months  per  y^-ar  Rocking-chair 
vacation  money  you  who  work  must  provide 
In  higher  taxes  O  ntment  to  take  the  place 
of  sweat  It  is  a  typlral  Prnderc ast-New  Dea! 
political  blue-plate  special,  built  around  pork 
and  bull 

Under  the  Truman  Now  Deal  I  have  been 
a  member  of  a  committee  of  the  House  In- 
ve<<tigating  scandalous  conditions  In  our  vet- 
erans' hospitals  There  we  found  third-rate 
medicine  for  first-rate  men  and  the  whole 
Veterans'  Administration  has  had  to  be  over- 
hauled after  16  years  of  New  Deal  neglect 
Now  they  propose  to  extend  socialized  medi- 
cine to  a'l  the  people  of  America,  f^r  a  slight 
consideration  of  a  4-percent  additional  tax 
en  all  incomes,  except  that  those  making 
more  than  $3  600  p?r  year  will  not  have  to 
pay  on  that  The  forgotten  man  with  a  low 
Income  eets  hit  in  the  purs^  again  And.  r,j 
course.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  Chris-  •  i- 

tlst.  he  gets  It  In  both  neck  and  {.  ,,k 

while  he  pars  for  the  other  fellow 

We  have  heard  r  lot  about  how  Americans 
have  been  ill-housed,  Ill-fed.  and  lU-cIothed 
What  has  the  New  Deal  Congress  done  abc  ut 
It  m  16  years?  It  has  brought  about  food 
scarcities  We  need  fewer  sacred  cows  and 
noore  butter  It  has  made  It  Impossible  to- 
day for  a  man  to  find  any  decent  suit  of 
clothes  or  shirts  to  buy  It  ha-  Increased 
the  cost  of  homes  so  that  the  average  cltl- 
?!en  now  seeking  shelter  finds  home  owner- 
ship and   building  beyond  his  means 

Under  the  Truman  New  Deal  we  hear  Presi- 
dential me«s;wes  to  Congress  lncluding'7  of 
8  radical  CIO  legislative  proposal*  plus  10 
planks  from  the  pla»form  adopted  bv  the 
Communist   Party  at   Its  J,  '   cori- 

ventlon  In  New  York     No  w  rratlc 

Party  members  gag  on  it.    This  u  no  Demo- 
cratic leeislattve  protcratn. 

I'nier  the  Truman  New  Deal  admlnistra- 
tJon  we  hear  a  Presidential  rrouest  for  leg  s 
lation  to  nocd  this  country  with  Immigrants 


before  our  own  veterans  have  all  htd  a 
chance  to  find  Jobs  and  bousing. 

Under  the  Truman  New  Deal  we  find  that 
Congress  does  not  take  up  the  matter  ot  de- 
mobilization, the  majority  party  preferring 
to  let  it  be  handled  by  the  President  and 
the  brass  hats  who  let  the  Iwjys  out  only  un- 
der pressure.  We  have  expected  this  since 
Governor  Dewey  revealed  in  the  last  cam- 
paign the  strategy  of  Selective  Service  Direc- 
tor Gen.  Lewis  B  Hen-hey.  who  said:  "It 
us  eiKier  to  provide  Jobs  In  uniform  than  on 
an  ith:'r  WPA  "  We  find  the  Tiumnn  New 
Deal  unwilling,  officially,  to  declare  the  war 
IS  over  and  to  demobilize  unnecessary  Gov- 
emment  bureatu  as  well  as  the  arm.ed  forces. 
Why?  Bt-rause  "the  administration  is  afri;id 
of.  and  unprepared,  to  meet  and  solve  the 
problems  of  peace.  Its  only  remedy  Is  to 
sr>end  more  money  and  ask  for  more  power. 
We  k:  i  they  know   how  that  pr 

the  c!.  11   from   11/33  to   1941       N     ^ 

adnunistia'.Rtn  admits  it  tan  only  sur- 
vive on  u  "artime  economy  wlih  wartime 
controls  Indefinitely  extended  ever  bu&ine.ss. 
over  youth,  and  over  Cur.grrss 

So,  I  say.  my  fricuds.  that  the  Democrats 
are  suffering  from  thnt  dread  and  fatal  dis- 
ease, "delirium  Trumans."  Ihry  have  (ume 
to   the   end   of    the    road      Ti  e     heir 

backs  to  the  wall      Tiiey  are  •     -^g  and 

almost  cut.  Ours  will  be  a  certain  but  not 
an  easy  victory  in  November  We  must  not 
imderestimate  the  ramparts  of  Federal 
pafonage.  special  privileges  for  pretaure 
groups  «nd  prestige  always  enjoyed  by  the 
a?ed  and  defending  champion  until  the  chal- 
lenger knocks  him  out  It  will  not  be  cs.sy 
to  put  out  the  false  lights  in  the  swamp- 
lands of  deficit  spending  which  have  rur.  the 
national  debt,  including  contingent  liabili- 
ties for  congressiuUiU  authorizations  no:  yet 
appropriated  for.  to  »636  9^9  220.145.  Tlie 
national  debt  was  •21.000.000  O-iO  in  1933 
when  the  first  New  Deal  President  t(X)k  office 
with  a  pledge  to  reduce  Government  expenses 
23  percent  It  wiil  be  difficult  to  erect  a 
slop  sign  against  the  mad  race  for  pleasure, 
dollars  and  phantom  security.  It  Is  not  al- 
ways popular  to  stand  up  against  bigger  and 
belter  hand -outs  from  the  Treasury  for  pork- 
barrel  projects  and  Ui  pressure  groups  which 
have  *axed  so  fat  and  powerful  on  them  that, 
like  the  Federal  bureaucracy  of  ever  3  JOO,- 
000  people,  they  have  become  Frankensteius 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  one  who  Is 
an  official  of  the  CIO  Un.ted  Automobile 
Workers.  It  has.  indeed,  becume  unpopular 
in  some  quarters  of  this  country  and  among 
vast  parts  of  our  population  to  speak  up  for 
America  and  her  interests  and  to  love  this 
f^nintry  as  much  a.s  Stalin  loves  Russia. 

THt  RXPTBLrCAN  PAETT  OWTOM  A  CHOICI 

R?publicans.  however,  face  the  tests  of  1946 
united.  Concrete,  constructive  and  tior- 
lughly  American  progrrms  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  yrur  mlnrntv  RrpresentaiUen  In 
Congress  and  the  Republican  majority  In  the 
Missouri  State  Legislature  and  printed  In 
black  and  white  I  commend  them  to  you 
for  your  further  study  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
them  at  length  tonight  for  I  am  sure  you  are 
acquainted  with  them  Thev  drnw  the  clear- 
cut  issue  between  radicalhtn.  regimentation, 
all-powerful  bureaucracy.  cla«f  exploitation, 
deficit  spending,  and  machine  pclltlcs  as 
against  our  belief  m  American  freedom  for 
the  Individual  under  laws  fairly  adminis- 
tered for  all.  preservation  of  localhome  rale, 
efficiency  and  pay-as-tou-go  economy  In  gov- 
trnment.  and  th*  protection  of  the  American 
way  of  life  against  either  Fascist  or  Comn.u- 
■nlst  trends      \^  keep  this  choice    oe- 

fore  the  people  ut.     Americans  do  not 

want  to  become  simple  statistics  in  a  social- 
ized state.  They  want  full  voice  and  partici- 
pation in  the  affairs  of  a  prosperous  nation, 
firmly  anchored  in  the  solid  foundation  of  a 
representative  and  constitutional  form  of 
government  But.  I  repe.-'t.  they  must  b« 
gUen  a  clean-cut.  dermlie  cboce.    I  am  co^i- 
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vlnced  that  If  this  Nation  Is  to  be  saved,  If 
representative  government  Is  to  continue, 
then  the  Republican  Party  must  lead  the 
way.  I  call  upon  you  to  keep  your  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel— 1946  is  a  year  for  political 
decision. 

Tomorrow  we  will  meet  in  celebration  and 
to  pay  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  greatest 
of  Republicans.  Abraham  Lincoln.  him5elf  at 
one  time  a  Republican  newspaper  publisher. 
Were  he  here  at  this  hour  he  would  draw 
these  l.-^sues  clearly.  There  Is  no  doubt  on 
what  side  of  the  line  he  would  stand.  To 
each  generation  of  Americans  Is  given.  In  Its 
own  way,  the  task  of  preserving  our  priceless 
heritage.  But.  we  can  draw  Inspiration  from 
those  who  charted  the  original  ccur.se.  Let 
us  undertake  our  task  this  year  In  the  spirit 
of  Lincoln,  lover  of  freedom,  defender  of  the 
faith,  soldier  of  country  and  of  God.  I  have 
refrained  tonight  from  talking  about  Lin- 
coln for  there  is  no  new  thing  I  can  say  of 
him  which  you  have  not  heard.  It  Is  rather  to 
the  spirit  and  purposes  with  which  he  led 
our  party  and  country  that  I  would  direct 
your  attention.  There  can  be  no  new  thing 
said  of  a  man  who  was  so  eternally  right 
that  his  principles  of  80  years  ago  would 
still  be  good  today.  "Nor."  In  the  words  of 
the  poet,  "is  there  any  new  thing  to  be  said  of 
the  mountain,  of  the  stars,  nor  of  the  sea. 
The  mountains  ever  tower  in  majesty  above 
the  shifting  clouds,  the  quiet  stars  ever  keep 
holy  vigil  above  a  tired  world,  the  mysteri- 
ous sea  ever  sobs  on  the  shore.  But.  to  moun- 
tain, to  star,  and  to  sea.  man  ever  turns  In 
reverent  homage.  And  thus  it  was  with  Lin- 
coln, for  he  was  mountain  In  the  majesty 
of  his  thcupht.  star  In  the  steadfast  purity 
of  his  purpose,  sea  in  the  deep  undervoice  of 
mystery  and  of  sadness,  and  he  abides." 

I  appreciate  the  courteous  reception  and 
attention  of  you  Abraham  Lincoln  Republi- 
cans. Long  live  the  Republican  Partyl  May 
God  bless  America! 


A  Needed  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  February  19,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  bill 
makinp  available  building  materials  and 
facilitie.';  for  the  construction  of  home.s 
within  the  price  reach  of  ordinary  fami- 
lies and  returning  veteran.^.  According 
to  information  furnished  me  by  John 
B.  Blandford,  Jr..  director  of  the  National 
Hcu.sing  Admini.straiion.  there  is  suffi- 
cient evidence  at  hand  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  acceptable  housing  can 
be  bu.It  in  the  $5,0CO  price  range.  The 
need  for  housing  in  the  lower-cost 
bracket  is  great  and  .«:tudies  reveal  that 
more  than  half  the  families  of  this  coun- 
try could  not  afford  to  build  a  home  cost- 
ing more  than  $5,000.  Furthermore,  as 
new  construction  materials  and  methods 
are  developed  through  research,  there 
should  be  a  progressive  lowering  of  hous- 
ing costs  and  with  the  will  and  determi- 
nation to  provide  adequate  housing  at 
low  cost  the  job  can  be  accomplished. 

It  is  my  belief.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Houje  should  give  due  consideration  to 
XCII— App. 55 


my  measure  because  it  helps  the  people 
who  are  in  greatest  need  of  assistance. 
The  returning  GI's  are  members  of 
average  families  and  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  our  help  in  achieving  a  decent 
security  and  a  place  to  live  which,  over 
the  years,  they  can  afford.  Housing  is 
the  project  which  will  come  closest  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans  and  this  bill 
will  help  to  give  some  degree  of  assur- 
ance to  over  3.000,000  American  families 
in  the  immediate  future.  This  measure 
will  not  meet  the  long-range  needs  of  the 
Nation,  but  it  will  help  now.  The  sooner 
we  get  started  on  my  proposed  program, 
the  sooner  we  will  crack  the  inflationary 
jam  of  shortages  and  high  prices  and 
begin  the  great  forward  movement  in 
employment  and  production  which  must 
carry  us  through  reconversion  to  stable 
prosperity.  Housing  is  one  of  the  keys  to 
full  employment,  to  eradicating  juvenile 
dehnquency,  and  to  achieving  full  secu- 
rity for  all  our  people.  The  time  to  act 
is  now. 

H.  R.  5515 
A  bill  requiring   that   of  available  building 
materials  and  facilities  50  percent  be  used 
for  constructing  homes  selling  for  {5,000  or 
less.  25  percent   be  used  for  housing  ac- 
commodations selling  for  more  than  $5,000. 
but  not  more  than  $8,000.  and  25  percent 
he  used  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  President  shall 
Bllccaie.  and  shall  establish  priorities  for  the 
delivery  of.  materials  and  facilities  suitable 
for  the  construction  of  housing  accommoda- 
tions in  such  manner,  upon  such  conditions, 
and  to  such  extent  as  he  deems  necessary  In 
order  that  cf  the  aggregate  supply  of  such 
materials   and   facilities   50   percent   thereof 
will   be  used  for  the  construction  of  homes 
selling  for  $5,000  or  less,  25  percent  thereof 
will  be  used  for  the  construction  of  housing 
accommodations  selling  for  more  than  $6,000, 
and  25  percent  thereof  will  be  available  for 
purposes  other  than  for  use  for  the  construc- 
tion of  housing  accommodations  selling  for 
$8  000  or  le^s. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect 
June  30.  1947. 


Serious  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF  NEBRA6KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Om?ha  Daily  Jour- 
nal-Stockman, of  Omaha.  Nebr.,  entitled 
"Serious  Business." 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  that  it  would 
probably  not  be  possible  to  keep  their 
promise  to  the  farmer.,  on  the  price  of 
hogs  and  other  farm  products.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  OPA  intends  to  make  the 
farmer  pay  more  for  the  things  ho  must 
buy  and  yet  deprec^s  the  price  of  things 
that  the  farmer  must  sell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  bungling  efforts 
and  regulations  coming  from  many  Gov- 


ernment agencies  have  cau.'^ed  a  shortage 
of  food.  Broken  promises  discourage  the 
farmer.  If  Government  has  no  integrity, 
and  fails  to  keep  its  promise  lo  the  farm- 
ers, it  will  certainly  caiz-^e  more  confu- 
sion, with  a  reduction  of  the  needed  food 
and  fiber.  The  following  editorial  repre- 
sents a  sound  plan  for  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  marketing  hogs  and  the  saving 
of  feed.  This  plan  would  be  far  better 
than  breaking  the  Grovernment's  promise 
to  the  farmer. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SERIOUS     BtrSINESS 

The  Government  has  unofflclally  promised 
"drastic  moves"  to  obtain  food  for  Europe. 
Just  what  action  will  be  taken  will  not  be 
known  until  these  moves  are  announced,  but 
that  It  will  be  drastic  seems  reasonably  cer- 
tain. There  Is  no  use  guessing  what  will  be 
done  to  force  farmers  to  sell  graih  and  live- 
stock to  build  up  the  exports,  because  there 
are  too  many  methods,  any  one  of  which 
mleht   accomplish    the  desired  result. 

Methods  that  could  be  used  ranee  all  the 
way  from  a  "freeze"  of  grain  to  an^'elevatlon 
of  livestock  ceilings.  /  grain  "freeze"  would 
starve  the  livestock  feeder  Into  disposing  of 
stock  and  expand  the  meat  tonnage  at  the 
sacrifice  of  later  volume.  It  would  also  make 
avallnble  to  Federal  buyers  sufficient  corn 
to  make  up  part  of  the  shortage  of  other 
grain  for  export.  This  plan  has  some  back- 
ing, especially  by  those  who  argue  there  is 
more  food  per  bushel  available  If  the  grain 
is  used  as  human  food  Instead  of  converted 
Into  meat. 

There  Is  some  pressure  for  a  lower  celling 
on  some  classes  of  stock,  particularly  heavy 
hogs,  to  discourage  heavy  grain  feeding. 
Some  Euegestions  are  heard  for  a  temporary 
higher  ceiling  on  some  animals  to  encourage 
early  selling. 

No  matter  what  action  is  taken  to  strip  the 
farms  of  grain  and  meat  animals.  It  will  be 
accomplished  If  the  boys  In  Washington  go 
far  enough,  simply  because  they  have  the 
power  to  do    it. 

It  is  with  hope  that  we  suggest  that  they 
do  not  resort  to  measures  that  are  too  drastic. 
The  more  drastic  the  methods,  the  more  the 
farmer  will  be  hurt.  Whenever  Federal 
action  Is  taken  to  force  artificial  Increases 
In  tonnage  by  bringing  out  of  season  sales 
of  grain  and  livestock,  the  farmer.  In  the 
lontj  run.  Is  the  one  that  suffers. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  provide  such  Increases 
through  the  sale  cf  unfinished  animals,  meth- 
ods should  be  used  which  will  bring  the  least 
repercussion  to  normal  farm  practices.  In- 
stead of  a  penalty  to  producers  for  feeding 
the  kind  of  animals  our  Government  frowns 
v-pon,  why  not  a  bonus  for  the  men  who  feed 
the  kind  Washington  wants?  For  example, 
instc.id  of  drUing  the  celling  on  heavy  hogs 
to  814,  as  suggested  In  Washington,  why  not 
leave  the  celling  on  heavy  hcgs  where  it  now 
stands,  and  raise  the  ceiling  for  light  hcgs  ♦o 
$16  or  $17?  The  result  would  be  the  same, 
but  with  less  harm  to  farmers  and  certainly 
much  less  ill-feeling  toward  the  planners. 

Or,  probably  better,  why  not  raise  the  ceil- 
ing for  all  hogs  to  $20  for  a  period  of  4 
months,  with  the  price  to  go  back  to  the 
present  level  July  1?  Another.  ofT-the-rec- 
ord  suggestion.  Is  a  much  higher  temporary 
ceiling  for  a  period  of  several  weeks  only,  to 
hustle  them  to  market. 

There  is  no  use  saying  such  things  cannot 
be  done.  They  can  be  done.  The  boys  in 
Washington  have  been  given  the  power  to 
do  just  about  anything  they  want.  If  the 
repercussion  is  great,  which  it  well  could  be, 
the  blame  is  entirely  at  the  door  where  rests 
the  power. 

Our  advice  to  them  Is  to  step  lightly.  TTiey 
may  step  on  eggs,  some  bad  ones. 
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Does  B(;  Business  Have  a  DiTine  Right 
to  Rule? 


E  CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HPN.ADOLPHJ.SAEATH 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  T»  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'.  'ueaday.  February  19.  1946 
5ABATH.     Mr.   Speaker,  one  of 


Mr 


b 


owners. 
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the  fac:or.s  that  has  made  the  German 
Nation  i  constant  menace  to  world  civili- 
zation tor  a  century  has  been  its  govern- 
ment tf  big  business.  Three  times  in 
less  thsn  a  century  the  world  has  been 
n  blood  for  the  sake  of  German 
because  German  big  business — 
the  mai  lulacturers.  the  sellers,  the  land- 


th\e  mine  owners,  the  steel  and 
roal  an  i  dye  and  chemicals  cartels — ran 
Gcrmai  y. 

It  was  a  terrible  shock,  then,  when  C. 
E.  Wilsjn.  president  of  General  Motors 
Corp..  t  )ld  the  world  he  thought  big  busi- 
ne.-^s  5h(  )u!d  run  this  country.  I  can  only 
say.  Gd  1  forbid.  We  do  not  want  Amer- 
ica to  become  a  Germany.  Nazi-fled,  de- 
stroyed and  destroying. 

Unde  •  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
tht>  r^  I  -'  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert 
an  fi.  from  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 

ord whi:h  torcefully  expresses  my  views. 
Regard  ess  of  th"  views  of  the  staff  c  f  the 
Hou.se  Jn-American  Committee.  Amer- 
ica is  i  Nation  founded  or  democratic 
principlrs;  it  has  a  government,  under 
D^mocritic  administrations,  of  the  peo- 
f"  'or  the  people,  and  we 

^  '    .  a  way. 

Text  »f  the  editorial  follows: 

KO   BtTSH^E-SS   STILL  TALKS  or  •DTVINX  IICHT  TO 
UtTLX" 

a  sound  old-fashioned  notion   in 

try  that    ecisions  en  national  policy 

made  by  the  Government,  elected 

ijorsty  for  tliat  purpose. 

hear  a  suggestion  that  this  Idea  is 

It    comes   from    an    outstanding 
industry,  Charles  E    WUson,  Gen- 

Corp.  president. 
r'LRB    hearlni?    on    unfair    labor 
mat  GM.  Wilscn  described  a  con- 
industrial   leaders  last  month   in 


fc? 
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tor.s.  steel,  electrical,  and  packing- 

istrips  were  represented.    They  had 

interest,  said  Wilson,  that  comes 

ng    down    the    same    gun."      He 

If  kes.  or  threats  of  strikes. 

nothing  sinister,  he  said,  in  the 
He  denied    that   the  meeting  was 
1.  as  labor  had  charijed.  that  there 
racy  by  Industry  to  smash  unions. 
4on  added: 
.  It  is  too  bad  that  that  group  can- 
the  decisions  for  the  country." 
Wilson   forgotten" 
nes.s  did  run  the  country  once. 
the    facade   of   Coolidge.   Harding. 
'r.     For  12  years. 

he  country  right  into  the  ground. 
(  ebacle  of  1929.  and  it  was  helpless 
1  e  dtSiister  that  followed. 

leaders  of  Industry  and  wealth  run 
Ifj  again? 

trust    an    expert    watchmaker    to 

appendicitis. 

a«  General  Motors'  Wilson  are 

experts.    They  ve  given  most 

1  es  to  production.    We  admire  their 

specialty. 


f(r 
prod  uctlon 


thit 


But  they  arc  not  economists  or  sociologists, 
or  experts  in  government. 

Let  notHxly  make  the  mistake  of  assuming 
that  because  they  are  tops  in  their  field  they 
are  better  versed  than  the  average  man  In 
any  other  field. 

Our  domestic  economy  has  been  snarled. 
Wilson  was  right  about  that.  But  what  rea- 
son is  there  to  believe  he  and  his  associate* 
could  have  done  any  better? 

They  dldn  t  in  the  1920  s.  And  they  bad  a 
chance,  together  with  labor,  last  year  In 
Truman's  labor-management  conference. 

They  hadn't  the  courage  then  to  establish 
."ome  kind  of  wage-price  policy.  They  can 
hardly  criticize  now  with  a  free  conscience. 

Big  business  has  quite  often  '  'in 

public   advertisements,  that   it   i  .nts 

to  run  the  country. 

Tlie  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
which  apparently  has  learned  nothing  from 
a  depression  and  liberal  evolution  In  gov- 
ernment. Is  clamoring  in  advertisements  for 
the  removal  of  the  s'-  '-'~  of  price  ceilings 
and  for  a  wllly-nilly  g  of  the  Federal 

Budget. 

The  Society  of  Sentinels,  secret  organiza- 
tion of  big  business  names,  demands: 

Rrrral  of  the  W.iijner  Act.  the  F*ir  Labor 
■'"  is  Act.  Social  Security,  and  all  laws 

P-     -    ..;ig  agriculture 

No  group,  no  special  interest,  can  be 
trusted  to  run  the  Government  of  these 
United  States. 

Ours  Is  a  government  of  all  th-  It 

will  only  serve  all  the  people  a.  >  all 

the  people  have  the  cor.  ,.. 

Government  by  the  tew  ends  up 

in  government  for  the  few. 


Artificial  Limb  Curbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF    PE.NN-iYLVA.NlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on  Aid  to  the 
Physically  Handicapped  .some  months 
ago  requested  the  Poderal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  undertake  the  regulation  of 
the  artificial  limb  business.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis.'^ion  has  held  conferences  with 
the  members  of  this  industry,  and  wish 
to  have  in.serted  in  the  Record  a  story 
from  the  Washington  Daily  News,  of 
Saturday.  January  16,  1946.  This  story 
describes  one  cf  the  very  concrete  results 
of  the  work  of  your  special  committee, 
and  an  accomplishment  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  sure  to  result  in  bene- 
fits to  all  amputees. 

AMPUms  BINETIT  IHOM  AHTinCIAL  LIMB  CXnUS, 
FTC   FINDS 

The  new  trade  practice  rules  for  the  arti- 
ficial limb  Industry  drawn  up  by  an  In- 
dustry conference  In  Chicago  last  December 
are  meeting  almost  no  opposition. 

This  fact  was  brought  out  yesterday  at  a 
Federal  Trade  Commission  hearing  to  con- 
sider regulations  to  govern  the  $20.000  000- 
a-year  industry.  The  regulations  were  pat- 
terned after  those  laid  down  at  Chicago. 

Henry  Miller,  head  of  the  trade  practices 
conference  division  of  FTC.  said  the  regula- 
tions had  been  a  protection  for  veteran  am- 
putees. 


A  representative  of  the  Association  of  Limb 
Manufacturers,  recently  named  In  a  grand 
Jury  Indictment  charging  Illegal  price  fixing. 
said  his  organization  had  no  objection  to 
the  rules. 

The  regulations  provide  that  artificial  limb 
distributors  must  not  use  the  term  "perfect 
fit"  or  any  other  methods  which  night  mis- 
lead the  purchaser  and  outlawed  misleading 
demonstrations. 


Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NCSaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.VTATTVW 
Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

'  Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
include  a  resolution  from  the  American 
LcRion  Post  at  Bayard.  Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  r«  r.  indicates 

the  growing  concern,  u:  ....;..<ing  people, 
about  the  inability  of  the  returning 
soldier  to  take  adv;i  ■  '  <f  and  pet  some 
needed  surplus  pi.  .  .  Something  is 
definitely  wrong  with  the  operation  of 
the  V  ■• '  property  law.  It  is  not  being 
adn:.  d  as  intended  by  Congress. 

It  seems  certain  that  one  of  the  great 
scandals  of  the  next  few  years  will  be 
that  of  dis.x)sal  of  surplus  property,  un- 
1  ■•  definite  plans  arc  initiated,  at 

i;      .    -  prevent  this  scandal. 

The  returning  soldier  should  be  able, 
by  the  p  (lion  of  his  hono.-able  dis- 

charge (  ite.  to  take  advantage  of 

and  get  a  fair  share  of  the  vast  store  of 
surplus  r--" -y.  The  following  resolu- 
tion ir.  the  reaction  of  tii-- 
American  Legion  Po.st  in  Nebraska,  as  it 
relates  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  veterans  are  fln'ing  It  more  and 
more  difflcult  to  purchase  surplus  Qoveri!- 
ment  pnp^rty.  to  which  preferential  right 
has  l>een  provided  by  law;  und 

Where.is    the   supply     ,f    ?•  v    is 

ad»q'!;i'^e.  out  due  to  condlt.  .i  the 

\'  control,  little  if  any  ol  this  property 

1.^  i  Into  their  hands;  and 

Whereas  the  veteran  is  In  need  of  such 
property,  and  as  rules  and  regulations  now 
laid  down  by  the  certlflcetlon  aeeiicv  require 
that  he  speiif!  Arable  t  -nse 

lo  appear  pt:  at  th     i  s  of 

such  certification  agency  to  establish  his  eli- 
gibility; and  after  receiving  such  certifica- 
tion he  may  And  it  necessary  to  travel  many 
miles  and  m  the  opposite  direction  u  make 
the  purchase  of  property  desired;  and 

Whereas     the    cert;:^  arid     ( 

agencies  have  been  ci  :.umero\. 

by  Executive  order  and  ,-gu.Mtlons  which 
further  curtails  and  delays  veterans'  possl- 
^  ■  lining  such  prupertv  for  which 

^'  >e  eligible:  Therefore.  t>e  it 

Re.<<olved.  That  Bayard  Post.  No.  200.  Amei- 
lean  Legion,  hereby  directs  appropriate  action 
be  taken  to  make  it  possible  that  lie  pres'en- 
tion  of  a  veteran's  honorable  discharge  cer- 
tificate to  the  disposal  agency  be  sufficient 
evidence  to  establish  prnrity  and  eligibility 
to  purchase  any  surplus  Government  pfop- 
erty  within  the  limits  of  fair  share  distribu- 
tion. It  Is  further  directed  that  a  more  uni- 
form method  of  notification  of  time,  loca- 
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tlon.  and  type  of  surplus  properties  offered 
for  sale  be  made  available  to  veterans;  be  it 
further 

Reaoived.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and 
that  copies  be  mailed  to  the  department  and 
national  headquarters  of  the  American  Le- 
gion, the  national  legislative  committee  of 
the  American  Legion,  all  Nebraska  Members 
of  Congress,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  of  the  Congress 

Adopted  by  Lincoln-Stone  Post.  No.  200, 
The  American  Legion.  Bayard.  Nebr  .  this 
6th  day  of  February  1946. 

B    W    Moore. 
Post  Commander. 
T.  O.  PmATT. 
Post  Adjutant. 


Wilton  Wyatt  Chooses  To  Build  Houses 


EXTENSION  OF  RETIARKS 
or 

HON.ADOLPHJ.SABATH 

or  iLijNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
extreme  pleasure  of  meeting  Wilson 
Wyatt.  the  president's  housing  expediter 
and  new  head  of  the  National  Housing 
Agency,  at  a  banquet  lai,t  Friday  night. 
I  do  not  recall  a  time  when  I  have  heard 
a  man  talk  as  forcefully,  as  logically,  and 
as  coherently  for  40  minutes  without 
once  looking  at  any  notes.  He  has  been 
In  ofiBce  only  a  short  time;  but  he  proved 
to  us  he  knows  housing  and  he  ktiows  the 
problems  he  faces;  and  he  has  a  clear 
idea  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  about 
them. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and  all 
Members  of  Congress  are  being  snowed 
under  by  the  deluge  of  propaganda  from 
the  real-estate  lobby  saying  Wilson 
Wyatt  cannot  build  hou.ses.  We  read 
all  the  old  arguments  every  day,  and 
maybe  a  new  one  once  in  a  while. 

I  have  faith  in  WiLson  Wyatt.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  feel  we  should  give  him 
every  support  here  in  the  House.  I  was 
struck  by  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago 
Sun  headed  "Wyatt's  Choice:  Houses, 
Not  Business  as  Usual."  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  inserting  this 
editorial  in  the  Record  because  I  think 
it  states  clearly  the  decision  that  the 
President,  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  the  country 
have  made.    We  must  have  houses. 

The  editorial  follows: 

They  are  beginning  to  chip  away  at  Wilson 
Wyatt's  housing  program  The  real-estate 
men  want  to  eliminate  his  proposal  for  ceil- 
ings on  existing  houses.  The  big  producers 
of  materials  want  no  subsidies.  The  lumber- 
men want  an  end  to  price  control  If  every 
special -Interest  group  has  Its  way.  Mr.  Wyatt 
will  have  no  program  left,  and  the  country 
will  not  get  the  houses  It  needs. 

Which  do  we  want  more— lots  of  houses 
fast  or  business  as  ustial?  That  is  the  choice. 
If  the  housing  problem  Is  really  an  emer- 
gency— and  the  desperation  of  home-hunting 
families  gives  the  answer — then  only  a  na- 
tional crusade  will  solve  It. 

One  goal  Is  the  rapid  production  of  bouses 
that  returning  servicemen  and  average  fami- 
lies can  afford.  If  the  turn-over  and  upward 
course  of  prices  on  existing  houses  continue 
unchecked,  however,  the  inflationary  pressure 
ou  the  cost  of  new  houses  will  be  redoubled. 


That  Is  why  prices  of  old  bouses  must  be 
controlled. 

Another  goal  is  rapid  production  of  build- 
ing materials.  Allowing  prices  to  rocket 
might  get  the  production,  but  it  would  con- 
centrate home  building  in  the  high-cost  field, 
whereas  those  most  acutely  in  need  of  shel- 
ter can  pay  only  moderate  rentals  and  pur- 
chase prices.  That  is  why  we  need  selective 
subsidies,  as  Mr.  Wyatt  has  proposed. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  Mr.  Wyatt's  pro- 
gram? Let  us  remember  that  "business  as 
usual"  has  already  l>een  tried.  President 
Truman  and  Reconversion  Director  John  M. 
Snyder  were  operating  on  that  principle  when 
they  hastily  threw  off  priorities  Immediately 
after  VJ-day.  But  the  so-called  natural 
forces  of  supply  and  demand  did  not  give  us 
a  vast  program  of  home  building. 

Mr.  Wyatt  knows  that  if  1,200.000  homes 
are  to  be  started  this  year  and  1,500,000  in 
1947.  extraordinary  measures  on  many  fronts 
mtist  be  undertaken. 

War  veterans  who  know  from  personal 
experience  the  vast  productive  power  of  this 
country  will  not  be  satisfied  with  explana- 
tions Instead  of  houses.  There  will  be  polit- 
ical retribution  for  any  officials  or  pressure 
groups  that  throttle  Mr.  Wyatt  s  plans. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Andrew  F. 
Scboeppei,  Governor  of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  of 
Governor  Schoeppel,  of  Kansas,  delivered 
at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  on  February 
12.  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  always  happy  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  come  to  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa. The  State  of  Kansas  and  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  have  a  great  deal  in  common. 
We  are  next-door  neighbors.  Many  of  the 
people  of  Oklahoma  originally  came  from 
Kansas;  and.  up  In  Kansas,  we  have  many 
Oklahomans  who  have  come  into  our  State. 

In  many  respects  our  problems  are  the 
same:  and  I  think  that  we  view  things  in 
pretty  much  the  same  light.  Candor  makes 
me  state  that  I  would  be  much  happier  If 
Oklahoma  was  more  traditionally  Inclined  to 
meet  these  problems  by  delegating  responsi- 
bility to  the  Republican  Party,  and  I  can- 
not help  feeling  that  the  solution  of  these 
problems  \.ould  be  consMerably  more  satis- 
factory If  Oklahoma  became  accustomed  to 
applying  the  Republican  remedy  to  many  of 
her  Ills.  But.  notwithstanding  this  differ- 
ence that  I  have  with  what  in  the  past  has 
usually  been  the  majority  of  Oklahoma  vot- 
ers. I  am  still  always  glad  to  be  here. 

But  tonight  I  am  especially  happy  and 
honored  to  be  Invited  to  address  you  in  this 
annual  and  traditional  Republican  celebra- 
tion. I  assure  you  that  of  all  the  trips  I 
have  been  called  on  to  make  to  this  State, 
none  has  given  me  more  satisfaction  or  more 
genuine  pleasure  than  to  be  here  with  you 
tonight. 

All  over  the  Nation  on  this  birthday  of  the 
first  great  Republican  President,  the  loyal 
adherents  to  the  Republican  philosophy  are 
gathered.  They  are  gathering,  as  we  are  here, 
to  renew  again  allegiance  to  the  principles 
of  Government  which  are  emt>odled  In  the 
doctrines  of  the  Republican  Party. 


There  is  something  very  Incongruous  atx)ut 
the  rival  political  party  attempting  to  cling 
to  the  names  of  some  of  the  early  American 
statesmen,  such  as  Jefferson  and  JECkson. 
The  tendency  of  the  New  Deal  to  allude  to 
the  Jeffersonlan  principles,  and  to  use  Andy 
Jackson's  birthday  as  an  occasion  for  gather- 
ing is  indeed  strange.  If  there  Is  anything 
left  In  what  used  to  be  the  Democratic  Party 
which  either  Jefferson  or  Jackson  would  rec- 
ognize without  receiving  a  specific  introduc-r 
tlon  to  It.  I  cannot  imagine  what  it  is. 

But  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  the  most  bitter 
partisan  could,  under  any  possible  stretch 
of  tne  imagination,  find  the  slightest  fault 
with  the  Republican  practice  of  using  the 
birthday  of  Honest  Abe  as  the  occasion  for 
our  party  meetings. 

Abraham  Lincoln  left  upon  this  Nation  a 
mark  and  a  stamp  so  Indelible  that  it  will 
endure  through  the  ages.  He  was  a  per- 
sonality who  brought  to  the  United  States 
in  one  of  its  darkest  hours  a  kindly,  humor-- 
ous.  sincere,  and  genuine  quality  of  leader- 
ship, which  was  at  the  same  time  so  far- 
seeing  and  so  eternally  right  that  It  buoyed 
us  up  and  carried  us  through  the  awful  peril 
which  we  then  faced. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  so  much  writ- 
ten about  Lincoln  that  I  certainly  shall  not 
try  to  quote  extensively.  He  furnished  the 
inspiration  for  many  of  the  noblest  expres- 
sions of  tongue  or  pen.  One  such  comment 
abcut  him  has  struck  me  so  forcefully  that  I 
would  like  to  read  to  you  Just  a  short  excerpt 
from  the  excellent  little  paper  of  Peter  Witt 
entitled  "Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Man  of  Sor- 
row."   In  starting  that  discussion,  Witt  said: 

"Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  one  American  In 
American  history  all  Americans  agree  on. 

"About  him  more  boolcs  have  been  pub- 
lished and  speeches  made  than  have  been 
published  or  made  about  scores  and  scores 
of  the  best  known  and  the  most  worthy 
Americans   combined. 

"He  was  the  stcrm  center  in  the  fiercest 
civil  war  ever  fought,  the  victim  of  the  most 
malicious  slanders  ever  circulated,  and  the 
recipient  of  the  foulest  blows  ever  struck 
at  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

"Before  it  was  possible  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln to  come  into  his  own,  millloiw  of  Amer- 
icans had  to  go  through  a  revolution  of 
thought  and  feeling. 

"The  men  and  women  who.  In  life,  called 
him  a  gorilla,  ridiculed  him  as  a  boor,  and 
denounced  him  as  a  demagog,  in  death, 
framed  his  likeness,  repeated  his  sayings,  and 
bailed  him  as  demigod. 

"He  comes  down  to  us  as  the  man  who  la 
different.  Different  no-  only  when  compared 
with  his  contemporaries,  but  different  when 
compared  with  all  men  who  left  the  Imprint 
of  their  work  on  the  pages  of  time.  Differ- 
ent because  he.  and  he  alone,  sinks  deeper 
and  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  men  as  days 
of  his  being  grown  more  distant." 

It  Is  this  man's  birthday  that  we  now 
celebrate.  As  we  consider  together  some  of 
our  present-day  problems,  let  us  keep  him 
in  mind. 

I  have  often  wondered,  as  I  have  consid- 
ered problems  which  now  beset  us.  Just 
what  Lincoln  would  have  thought — what 
Lincoln  would  have  said — what  Lincoln 
would  have  done  If  he  were  here  now  to 
face  these  problems  with  us.  I  recommend 
such  a  course  of  thinking  to  each  of  you.  If 
you  try  to  apply  Lincoln's  philosophy.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  an  interesting  yardstick 
by  which  to  ccvnpare  values  and  standards 
of  this  day  with  those  of  another  time. 

It  Is  time  for  somber  reflection  and  serious 
thought.  As  Intelligent  Americans,  we  owe 
It  to  cur  country  to  give  our  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  situation  we  face. 

Our  Nation  was  founded  In  an  effort  and 
was  born  of  a  determination  to  preserve  and 
protect  human  lit>erty  and  individual  oppor- 
tunity. Our  forefathers  came  to  these  shores 
for  that  purjxise.  They  gained  their  inde- 
pendence for  that  purpose.    They  formulated 
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ny  years  this  Nation  grew,  devel- 

inded.  and  became  strong  by  adher- 

at  E:reat  purpose  and  by  practicing 

tdual   -itlzens  and  as  a  Nation  the 

irtues  of  thrift.  Industrlousness,  fru- 

honesty,  and  truthfulneas.     That  has 

whole  basis  of  our  development.     It 

•  on  every  page  of  our  history.    The 

ates  of  America  has  become  in  only 

—t  than  a  century  and  a  half  the 

g  nations  because  first.  It  loved 

berty.  and.  secondly,  because  In  both 

estic    and    foreign    dealings    it    was 

hone.-;t.  Industrious,  and  truthful. 

in  this  year  of  1946.  we  as  a  Nation 

a  nation.-il   admlnl.<;tratlon   which 

ast   12  cr  14  y.  almost  com- 

bandnned  the  ;.  ...n  have  made 

•ration     apparently     lost 

the  truths  which  make  men 

great.     It  has.  both  at  home  and 

forsaken  many  of  our  traditions  and 

•"■iples. 

at  home,  sold  our  birthright  for  a 
pottage      It  has  depreciated  our  lib- 
traded  our  individual  freedom  for 
temporal  dole.     It   has  sought  to 
usness    a    form    of    personal 
inesty  old-fashioned  and  out- 
aiid   has  placed  a  penalty  on  thrift 
owered  human  rights  and  elevated  In 
ace  a  paternalistic  superstate      It  has 
ted     statesmanship     and     enthroned 
y     It  has  destroyed  much  that  our 
had  built.     It  has  embraced  in  our 
1  Government  elements  which  do  not 
WZ  °"'' J^«d't»onal   principles   and 
»ould  e.xchangP  Individual  Initiative 
•*  form  of  collectivism.     This    in  a 
the  pliRht  of  the  United  States  of 
today. 

n    stood    for    honesty:    for   straight, 
'-ss:  for  open  and  above-board  tie  il. 
was    direct    and    was    particularly 
s   in   telling   the  people  the  truth. 
It    to   your   own    imagination   aa   we 
the^e    Mmple    virtues    to    draw    the 
'ns  as  we  think  of  the  po- 
•  accorded  our  Nation  todoy 
le   lew  moments  that   we   have   to- 
onight.    let    us   analyze,    if    we    can 
position   of  our   Republican   Party 
Id  What  our  duties  and  obligations 
gard  to  meeting  current  problems 
pt   all.    the   occupant    of    the   White 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of 
are   members   of   another   political 
a    result,    the    Republican    Party 
have  control  over  national  legisla- 
lational  administration 
is  certainly  does  not  mean  that  we 
've  a  Vital  role  to  fill.     Upon  us  falls 
resp<insiblllty  of  actively  partici- 
i   public  affairs  and   of  raising  our 
each  major  Issue  so  that  all  may 
is  only  human  nature  lor  a  lee's- 
jority   to  seek  to  paint  the  rosiest 
n&Mble  and  to  lull   the  public  Into 
|of  security.     If  there  does  not  exist 
t    minority,    the   people   will    never 
actual  facts. 

herefore.  our  duty  to  speak  now 
>efore  to  the  end  that  the  American 
y  realize  their  plight  and  may  pro- 
'.selves  from  the  pitfalls  that  lie 
le  there  is  still  time. 

perform  th!s  vital  task,  we  must 

nore      It    Is    our    responj-ibiUty    to 

now  a  sound  program  and  to  offer 

lirop-am    to    the    American    people 

'*'nhing  very  helpful  about  as.surlng 

t    the  course  of   public   affairs   is 

unless  one  can  at  the  same  time 

how   It   should   be  corrected      No 

lect  to  receive  a  public  mandate 

^'  '    to    public    leadership 

bas  .,..   an   objective,  and  a 

he  has  fcrmulated  and  which  he 
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Let  me  make  tonight  this  one  prediction: 
If  our  Nation  is  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which 
have  heretofore  been  the  lot  of  every  great 
world  power,  it  can  do  so  only  l^y  again  dele- 
gating to  a  mUitant  Republican  Party  the 
task  of  administering  our  national  affairs. 
And,  when  that  opportunity  for  leadership 
again  comes  to  us.  we  must  be  ready  to  as- 
sume it  and  to  exfcute  it  in  a  manner  which 
will  Justify  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people. 

Let  us  then  review  very  briefly  some  of 
the  difficulties  which  our  Nation  faces.  At 
the  outset,  everyone  of  us  knows  that  as  a 
Nation  we  are  heavily  In  debt.  In  fact,  if 
our  Nation  were  a  private  business  enter- 
prise, we  would  be  admlttedlv  bioke.  It 
does  not  do  any  good  to  keep  reiterating  how 
much  money  we  owe.  but  Just  so  we  won't 
lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  figure  is  some- 
what above  $273,000  OOO.OCO.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  money  $278.CCiO.0O0.C00  is.  I  do 
know  there  are  some  comparisons  which  are 
somewhat  helpful.  For  example,  b.^ck  in 
1929.  when  we  wrro  Ju«t  going  Into  a  financial 
depression,  and  ne  of  the  contributing 

causes  of  our  i.  ;  plight  was  an  over- 

extension of  our  credit,  we  had  a  rather  sub- 
stantial amount  of  what  we  call  long-term 
debt.  However,  in  1929.  if  you  took  «ll  of 
that  long-term  debt— both  public  and  pri- 
vate—including all  of  the  mortgages  on  all 
of  the  farms,  all  of  the  houses,  all  of  the 
buildings,  and  all  of  the  stores  in  this  Na- 
tion; if  you  added  to  that  the  bonded  debt 
of  all  of  our  industrial  and  commercial  cor- 
porations, and  the  bonded  debt  of  all  of  our 
public  utilities  and  all  of  our  railroads-  if 
In  addition  to  that  ycu  had  added  all  of  the 
debt  of  our  Federal  Government,  all  of  the 
debts  of  our  48  separate  States,  our  3  600 
counties,  and  our  16.000  incorporated  towns, 
villages,  and  cities;  and  if  vou  had  per- 
formed that  entire  stupendous"mathematlcal 
computation  and  reached  the  sum  total  of 
long-terra  debt  against  which  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  our  Nation  was  functioning 
In  1929.  you  would  have  found  a  total  of 
about  $116,000  OCO.COO.  That  $116  000  000  000 
amounts  to  substantially  less  than  or.e-half 
of  what  our  Federal  debt  alone  is  today 

That  does  nr?  mean  at  all  that  we  are  ccm- 
^  ^  single  penny  of  that  debt 

,,  •'>■  a"d  properly  incurred  for 

tae  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  Quite  to  the  contrary 
we  a  I  knew  that  the  victory  we  have  won  U 
priceless.  What  it  cost  us  In  material  things 
is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  price  we  paid 

blood,  and  human  life,  its  c  ,  a  K-cat 

deal  more.  ^'^^^ 

But.  the  patriotic  willingness  of  all  Ameri- 
cans to  pay  the  cost  of  victory  certainly  dees 
not  form  the  b.isis  for  Justifying  extrava- 
gance.  Inefficiency,  and  downright  bungling. 
Some  of  our  expenditures  during  •  •  ^  may 

not  have  been  wise,  but  were  ji  be- 

cau.se  of  the  emergency.  Others  can  never 
be  excused  on  any  basis.  No  one  can  deny 
that^  through  the  political  management  of 
our  Nations  affairs,  billions  upon  billions  of 
dollars  cf  this  debt  was  needlessly  and  use- 
lessly incurred.  Our  victory  was  a  mllltarr 
one  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  credit  for 
It  belongs  to  the  men  who  fought  the  war 
and  not  to  the  politicians  who  held  the  Na- 
tion's purse  strings. 

But,  however  this  debt  waa  acquired  the 
fact  remains  that  we  have  aquired  it  It  is  a 
mortgage  upon  everything  that  each  one  of 
us  posMsses.  cur  homes,  our  businesses,  our 

?P^  Jf?"""^^'  ''"'■  '"surance  pcllcles.  our 
very  existence.  And  we  further  mu>t  reccK- 
nlze  that  fundamentally  there  is  onlv  one 
way  in  which  that  debt  can  be  discharged 

either  public  or  private  debts.     Ycu  cannot 

w.^uh"!  '^^»'''"°"  «^  by  executive  decree 
Wea  th  is  created  by  what  we  produce  from 
cur  land,  what  we  take  from  the  soiUr  trom 


our  natural  resources,  and  what  we  manufac- 
ture, build,  and  create.    Wealth  comes  not  ty 

the  sp(  ken  word  or  by  the  stroke  of  the  pen 

It  comes  from  the  sweat  of  the  man  who 
labcr<  find  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  man 
w:  s  Jobs. 

.^  ., standing  this  very   obvious  truth 

which  is  one  of  the  first  principles  taught  In 
any  beginning  course  of  economics,  this  Na- 
tion is  repeatedly  being  urged  by  some  of  the 
high-powered  social  experimenters  who  form 
the  inner  circle  of  the  New  Deal  that  the 
th  ■  ;   be  done  Is  to  have  this 

C'-' •  :.  iiig  to  spend  itself  prosper- 

ous by  borrowing  more  and  more  billions  and 
literally  broadcasting  them  to  the  winds. 

When  I  was  a  boy  on  a  Kansas  farm.  I 
found  that  occasionally  it  vas  helplul  to  lise 
a  little  bit  of  water  to  prime  a  pump.  But  I 
knew  then  what  I  think  this  Nation  needs  to 
know  now— that  you  are  not  getting  any- 
where in  increasing  your  supply  of  water  In 
the  bucket  if  ycu  keep  using  more  to  prime 
the  pump  than  you  get  back  out  of  the  well. 
There  comes  a  time  when  what  you  uave  to 
do  is  overhaul  the  pump.  What  we  need  to 
do  now  is  to  overhaul  the  type  of  national 
administration  we  have  been  hav.ng,  which 
Just  i.MVt  working  out  in  solving  the  problems 
of  this  particular  well. 

But  the  financial  problem  Is  not  the  only 
difficulty  that  has  come  to  us.  We  have  used 
oiu-  natural  resources  it  a  wav  that  is  ex- 
tremelv  -     The  war.  of  course,  wa.;  pri- 

marily :  ble  for  this  drain.    But  what- 

ever the  Cause,  the  fact  Is  that  we  have  used 
up  so  much  of  them  that  ',ve  must  immedl- 
ately  look  with  new  and  Increased  concern 
to  our  future  needs.  In  Oklahoma  and  Kan- 
sas, we  are  particularly  familiar  with  our  oil 
reserves.  During  the  war  years  alone,  we  pro- 
duced and  consumed  about  one-fourth  of  all 
of  our  present  proved  reserves.  At  the  same 
time  we  used  nearly  one-fourth  of  our  zinc 
more  than  one-fourth  of  our  lead,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  our  copper,  and  "bout  7  percent 
of  our  iron.  Particularly  disturbing  about 
iron  is  the  fact  that  rur  best  reserves,  the  im- 
mensely  rich  Mesabl  Range,  in  Minnesota 
will  probably  start  to  play  out  in  about  10 
years. 

We  have  virtually  no  tungsten,  platinum, 
tin,  nlcKcl.  mercury,  manganese,  chromlte. 
or  asbestos.  All  of  this  must  be  Imported. 
Our  reserves  of  silver  are  only  sufficient  to 
last  11  years:  lead,  12  vear-  gold  14  years- 
petroleum.  18  years;  zinc.  19  years;  and  copl 
per.  34  years.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not  in 
manv  aspects  as  a  producer  of  raw  materials 
and  n,  rural  resources  we  have  taken  a  long 
step  from  l?elng  one  of  the  "have"  nations 
toward  being  one  of  the  'have  nots  "  We  " 
must  consider  this  in  all  of  our  calculations 
and  in  our  foreign  commitments. 

Despite  both  our  financial  condition  and 
the  sMte  of  depletion  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, we  have  been  characterized  in  all  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  as  being  willing 

he^ih^^V^'^°'  *''*  greatest  spender  to 
the  ,,hole  of  the  human  race.    We  have  about 

6  percent  of  the  earth's  population  and  about 

7  percent  of  the  earths  area.  We  have  the 
most  Ingenious  and  self-reliant  people  But 
antZT'  "P.t'^'  '°  ""PP°^^  everybody  else' 

the  w  :T!  ^V^""  ''^'^  '"  ^^*  »^yle  *o  *hich 
they  would  like  to  become  accustomed.    You 

reuT've,7h^^  "'""  '°  *^°*  '""^y  °'  »  ''^^•» 
relat.^es  that  any  man  can   support.     The 

same  applies  to  nations  on  a  largVr  scale 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  all  of 

w/^n^/  Pf^^^'y  »'"i'-K  to  share  what  we 
ha^e  of  food,  clothing,  and  fuel  to  alleviate 
the  acute  suffering  of  the  defenseless  peoples 

dl.>cu.sion  or  differences  on  this  point.  But 
that  is  not  where  the  New  Dealers  are  will- 

lid  ILT^-  '^^*""  P''"^"'  «"  '"t.ch  further 
^hln  f.fr''^^  commitments,  the  extent  of 
^ich  still  is  unknown  to  the  American 
PeopJe.  seem  to  have  Bought  to  commit  this 
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Nation    far   beyond    simply    helping   to    feed 
and  clothe  those  In  distress. 

But  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say 
about  tliat  a  little  later.  Let  us  turn  now 
to  another  phase  of  our  Nation's  problems. 

During  the  past  90  days,  we  have  witnessed 
In  this  country  the  most  devastating  series 
of  labor  di-sputes  and  strikes  that  we  have 
ever  known.  These  unfortunate  occur- 
rences are  serious  whenever  and  however 
they  occur.  Coming  as  these  have,  at  the 
moment  when  our  Nation  was  turning  from 
war  to  peace  and  was  engaged  In  a  period  of 
tremendous  economic  change  (which  we 
have  conveniently  labeled  reconversion), 
coming  with  the  suddenness  and  swiftness 
that  they  have,  they  constitute  a  tragedy 
which  we  can  scarcely  withstand.  They 
mean  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  wages  which  have  been  ?ost  to  American 
labor.  They  mean  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  badly  needed  consumer 
goods.  They  have  disrupted  the  whole  of  our 
economic  life.  Everyone  Is  going  to  lose  by 
them — labor,  capital,  and  the  public. 

For  these  difficulties  both  management 
and  labor  are  probably  partially  to  blame. 
But.  by  all  odds,  the  largest  contributing 
factor  is  attributable  squarely  to  the 
national  administration.  It  has  made  these 
atrlkes  possible  in  at  least  3  separate  ways. 

In  the  first  place,  the  New  Deal  has  already 
failed  to  have  any  clear-cut  and  concise  labor 
policy.  Neither  labor  nor  management  has 
had  any  way  to  determine  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  or  would  not  do.  Labor  could 
not  know  to  what  extent  the  Government 
would  allow  increases  in  wages  under  its  at- 
tempta  to  control  inflation.  Management 
could  not  tell  to  what  extent,  if  any.  Govern- 
ment would  relax  price  ceilings  to  permit 
Increased  rates  of  pay.  Both  were  left 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  might 
expect  from  Government. 

In  the  second  place,  the  national  adminis- 
tration has  failed  to  make  parties  responsible 
for  their  own  acts  and  their  own  contractual 
obligations.  There  has  been  nothing  done 
to  Impress  the  parties  with  the  fact  that  the 
subject  up)on  which  they  were  dealing  was  an 
Important  one  in  which  the  public  as  a  whole 
had  a  stake.  The  matter  has  been  treated 
more  as  a  contest  or  a  game  in  which  moves 
mnd  countermoves  have  been  made.  The 
responsibilities  which  inevitably  go  with 
power  and  authority  have  not  been  empha- 
sized nor  Insisted  upon. 

Lastly,  the  national  administration  has 
failed  to  make  it  crystal  clear  that  Govern- 
ment is  always  ready  to  occupy  the  role  of  an 
Impartial  arbiter.  Government  should  not 
take  sides.  It  should  only  make  decisions 
based  upon  the  facts.  As  soon  as  Govern- 
ment becomes  a  partisan,  we  lose  the  last 
semblance  of  orderly  and  democratic  proce- 
dure. 

The  New  Dealers  have  attempted  to  care- 
fully conceal  what  their  true  purposes  are — 
attempting  to  court  favor  in  various  circles 
and  intimating  first  to  labor  and  then  to 
management  that  it  will  accord  to  each  some 
special  privilege  or  prerogative.  This,  I  re- 
peat. Is  not  the  role  of  Government.  Gov- 
ernment should  not  and  must  not  throw  away 
Its  whistle  and  start  "carrying  the  ball."  It 
still  must  be  the  referee  and  must  not  try  to 
"call  the  signals'*  and  to  run  everybody's 
business. 

Every  thinking  man  realizes  that  in  an 
economy  built  upon  individual  initiative  and 
private  enterprise  It  is  imperative  that  we 
keep  always  before  us  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining purchasing  power  It  is  useless  to 
build  automobiles  unless  the  people  have 
money  enough  to  buy  them.  It  is  useless  to 
refine  gasoline,  to  make  tires,  radios,  washing 
machines,  build  houses,  or  anything  else  you 
want  to  name  unless  there  Is  the  connumlng 
capacity  present  to  utilize  and  absorb  them. 
Therefore,  we  are  all  desirous  of  seeing  to  it 


that  labor  receives  the  full  fruits  of  the  labor. 
To  do  otherwise  is  pure  folly  and  forbodes 
economic  disaster. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  what 
I  am  saying.  I  have  no  sympathy  at  all  for 
the  labor  racketeer  who  has  no  interest  in 
the  situation  at  all  except  to  foment  trouble 
and  to  create  for  himself  a  fancy  Job  with 
a  tremendous  salary  and  a  fabulous  expense 
account,  or  to  raise  huge  funds  for  political 
purposes  and  fall  to  account  for  them  Too 
often  that  labor  racketeer  ha.s  had  little  In- 
terest at  all  In  the  welfare  of  the  workingman 
w^om  he  seeks  to  represent. 

No  more  serious  charge  can  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  New  Deal  than  its  failure  to  be 
fair  and  to  act  forthrlghtly  in  the  labor  dis- 
putes which  have  confronted  this  Nation 
within  recent  months 

Again.  I  pause  to  think  what  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  thought  of  a  government 
that  so  completely  failed  to  be  honest  with 
its  citizens  on  an  Issue  which  affects  them 
so  vitally. 

Lincoln  was  a  friend  of  labor  and  pave  seri- 
ous '  onsideration  to  it  in  his  day.  Listen  to 
what  he  had  to  say  about  it  in  his  message  to 
Congress  In  December  1861,  and  to  this  I 
subscribe: 

"Nont;  are  so  deeply  Interested  to  resist  the 
present  rebellion  ns  the  working  people.  Let 
them  beware  of  prejudice,  working  division 
and  hostility  among  hemselves.  •  •  • 
The  strongest  oond  of  human  sympathy,  out- 
side the  family  relation,  should  be  one  unit- 
ing all  working  people,  of  all  nations,  and 
tongues,  and  kindred.  Nor  should  this  lead 
to  a  war  upon  property  or  the  owners  of 
property.  Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor; 
property  Is  desirable;  is  a  positive  good  In  the 
world.  That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  Just 
encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise. 
Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another,  but  let  him  work  diligently 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example 
assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence when  built." 

Those  words  are  as  profound  and  as  rich  in 
meaning  today  as  they  were  when  Lincoln 
spoke  them  ^5  years  ago.  But  eternal  truths 
never  change,  and  in  Lincoln  we  can  find  the 
expression  of  many  of  those  truths. 

If  we  may  now  turn  to  another  problem 
of  government,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  to 
me.  It  seems  rather  paradoxical  that  the  same 
administration  which  so  wholly  fails  to  dis- 
charge its  obvious  obligations  as  I  have  Just 
pointed  out.  Is  at  the  same  time  presently 
occupied  with  trying  to  assume  unto  Itself 
manifold  duties  which,  in  a  large  mea.sure,  do 
not  belong  to  It  at  all.  One  of  the  crying 
needs  cf  the  United  States  today  is  a  Federal 
Government  which  will  do  well  those  things 
Incumbent  upon  it,  Instead  of  a  Federal  Gov- 
ernment which  undertakes  a  host  of  activi- 
ties which  do  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  it 
either  cannot  or  will  not  properly  conduct. 

I  particularly  have  in  mind  now  the  terrible 
tendency  toward  centralization  of  govern- 
ment wherein  we  are  apparently  attempting 
to  build  a  huge  bureaucracy  in  Washington 
that  will  proceed  to  run  all  of  the  affairs  of 
all  of  the  people. 

Through  recent  years,  ard  most  particu- 
larly during  the  past  decade,  we  have  been 
moving  steadily  toward  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  power  In  the  Federal  Government. 
Step  by  step  we  have  watched  this  become 
an  accomplished  fact.  Today  our  counties 
and  our  States  are  rapidly  approaching  the 
point  of  being  nothing  more  or  less  than  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not  all  initiative  and 
all  freedom  of  choice  is  to  be  centralized  in 
Washington,  or  whether  we  are  to  continue 
to  rely  upon  locat  Government  agencies  as 
active  and  dynamic  forces  in  our  scheme  of; 
constitutional  democracy. 

Let  me  point  out  a  few  of  Its  manifesta- 
tions.    Perhaps  one  of  the  most  basic  con- 


cepts we  have  Is  related  to  the  ownership  of 
land.  Since  the  beginning  of  time,  men  have 
struggled  to  possess  a  little  portion  of  the 
earths  surface — for  a  home,  for  a  farm,  for 
a  store  building,  or  a  factory.  The  owner- 
EhlD  of  land  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  an 
index  of  the  worth,  the  possession,  and  the 
power  of  individuals. 

Have  you  considered  the  extent  of  the  own- 
ership of  the  land  of  this  Nation  today?  Do 
ycu  realize  that  an  accelerated  rate,  and  in 
some  instances,  contrary  to  the  expressed 
will  of  the  Congress,  the  various  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  taking  over 
more  and  more  of  the  land  of  the  United 
States? 

This  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  be- 
fore, and  I  reccgniae  that  I  am  no  pioneer  in 
calling  It  to  your  attention  now.  But  it  Is 
so  important  that  I  would  like  to  again  re- 
mind you  concerning  It.  Senator  Harkt  F. 
Bted.  of  Virginia — who  Incidentally  Is  a 
Democrat — in  his  committee  report  to  the 
Senate  gave  us  this  graphic  illustration  of  the 
situation.  This  trend  has  gone  on,  until  to- 
day, the  Government  either  owns  outright, 
or  is  acquiring  the  grand  total  of  395.978  724 
acres.  Just  how  much  is  this,  roughly.  396- 
000.000  acres?  Well  let's  put  it  another  way. 
The  Federal  Government  and  its  agencies 
either  cwn.  or  are  now  acquiring,  land  fuffl- 
cient  In  area  to  comprise  the  following 
States:  Maine,  New  Hampshire.  Vermont. 
Rhode  Island.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland.  West  Virginia,  Virginia. 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama.  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 
Twenty-one  States  in  all.  Imagine,  if  you 
will,  a  map  of  this  country  with  these  21 
States  blocked  out.  And  that  still  is  not 
Quite  enough,  because  in  addition  to  these  21 
States,  there  would  be  enough  left  over  to 
create  32  Districts  of  Columbia. 

Think  of  It — that  area  crmprtses  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  all  the  land  In  the  entire 
United  States — about  20  percent  of  the  total 
area  of  the  Nation  belonging  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

With  this  concentration  of  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Government  has  come 
another  Inevitable  effect.  That  one-fifth  of 
the  Nation  s  land  has  gone  off  the  tax  rolls 
of  the  States,  the  counties,  and  the  town- 
ships except  for  occasional  token  payments. 
The  control  of  it  has  passed  away  from  the 
agencies  of  local  government.  It  is  no  longer 
subject  to  the  fundamental  police  power  v.f 
the  communities  and  States  In  which  it  Is 
situated.  In  effect,  one-fifth  of  the  country's 
land  has  been  taken  completely  away  from 
all  local  government. 

No  one  objects  to  the  maintenance  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  adequate  land  to  aid 
In  the  conservation  of  our  forests  and  cur 
wildlife.  No  one  objects  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retaining  necessary  reserves  of  min- 
eral deposits  from  the  standpoint  of  military 
preparations  for  the  common  defense.  But 
this  alone  is  not  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  acctnnulated  this 
tremendous  total.  The  New  Deal  admlnts- 
tratirn  has  been  acquiring  this  land  for  every 
conceivable  purpbse. 

Here  again  let  us  stop  to  consider  how 
completely  foreign  this  tendency  is  to  the 
ph<!j6ophy  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  You  may 
have  forgotten  It,  but  Lincoln  had  some  very 
definite  ideas  upon  this  subject.  When  he 
was  President  a  great  deal  of  the  land  of  the. 
Nation  was  still  in  the  public  domain.  Lin- 
coln knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  this 
land  Into  prc»duction  In  order  to  make  the 
Nation  strong.  Lincoln  knew  that  land  kept 
In  the  public's  name  and  at  the  same  time 
kept  off  the  local  tax  rolls  was  not  a  factor 
strengthening  our  country,  but  rather  weak- 
ening it. 

Thus  It  was  that  Abraham  Lincoln  waa  the 
President    who    signed    the   homestead    law. 
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of    lecjislation.    more    than    any 

1  ,elped  build  the  empire  of  the  West. 

possible  the  building  of  our  Western 

It   furnished    the    impetus    for    the 

of  a  great  portion  of  this  coun- 

made  that  land  an  asset  rather  than 

y:  It  caused  It  to  cease  being  a  public 

and  to  commence  prcxluclng  wealta 

tributing  to  the  economic  strength 

:  lation. 

1  and  alone  Is  not  the  only  criterion, 
look  at  the  matter  of  the  sheer  size 
■Mit    as   reflected    In    the   number 
^.      The    original    plan    for    our 
government   contemplated    a    rela- 
all  Fede.-al  Government  created  to 
the  necessary  centralized  functions 
existed  to  operate  on  a  mcxlest  budget 
reasonably  few  employees.    An  all- 
in    number    of    employees    was 
during  the  last  World  War.  when  the 
pay  roll  rose  to  a  little  less  than  a 
individuals — to    be    exact,    917.760. 
g  that,  the  number  was  sharply  re- 
o  around   500.000.     But  what  is  the 
tixlay''     In  April  of  1945  the  grand 
Federal    employees    was    3.569,000. 
rejuember    this   does    not    include   any 
personnel.     Nor  does  it  include  any 
employees    outside    the    continental 
the  United  States.     These  are  the 
employees  In  this  country  only — over 
of  them, 
y.  taking  all  of  our  city,  our  State. 
co*nty,   our   township,   and   our   school 
es.  we  find  that  we  have  only  3.184,- 
appllcatlon  of  simple  mathematics 
trate  that  there  are  today  more 
employees  than  there  are  employees 
ftjrms  of  local  government. 

examples  which   I   have  mentioned. 

n  of  property  in  the  hands 

'  -ivernment,  and  the  unprece- 

Krowth  of  Federal  departments,  bu- 

apcncles.  are  only  two  among  the 

Items  we  have  experienced.    New  cases 

al  nost  dally,  each  demonstrating  over 

r    again    the    plain    and    undisputed 

t  local  government  Is  being  put  on 


w^  ere. 


I  ot 


not    mean    to    be   facetious,    because 

think  th.it  this  Is  a  matter  to  Joke 

But  in  all  candor,  I  want  to  say  to  you 

have  gotten  ourselves   Into  a  posl- 

governmentally   speaking,    'the 

wagging    the    dog,"      Gradually    but 

less  definitely,  step  by  step  and  bit 

»e   have  developed   In    this   country 

Government  which  Is  encroaching 

and   is  crowding  local  government 

ly  out  of  the  picture. 

beheve  that  this  is  wise.     I  feel 

contrary  to  the  very  fundamental 

of  a  democracy.     If  the  people  are 

to  govern  their  own  affairs,  we  must 

an  of  government  which  the  people 

srstand.     No   man.    no   matter   how 

no  matter  how  diligent,  can  under- 

the  ramifications  of  a  Federal  Gov- 

eniploying  3.569.000  people  and  In- 

In    Its    function*,    owning    one- 

a    territory    as    big    as    the    United 

Uid.  If  there  exists  no  one  sufflclent- 

o  understand  such  a  Government, 

poMlble  to  expect  the  average  citl- 

t^llgently  exercise  his  right  of  fran- 

thereby  correctly  direct  the  course 

ernment? 

r-atters  worse.  It  Is  my  firm  con- 

t  the  -New  Deal  has  resorted  to  a 

deception  to  accomplish  much  of 

ralizatlon  of  power.     One  element 

N  atlonal  Government  which  has  re- 

too  little  thought   has  been  the 

of    organizing    Government    corpx)- 

hich  exercise  governmental  powers 

er  being  subjected  to  the  scrutiny 

>ctcd  representatives  of  th*  people, 

ving  any  of  theu-  funds  from  the 
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Congrass  (notwithstanding  the  constitution- 
al provision  vesting  In  Congress  the  power 
to  appropriate  all  public  monies)  and  which 
are  not  subject  to  any  control  or  audit  over 
their  expenditures. 

Today,  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  many 
of  these  Government  corporations  exist. 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  Warren  once 
told  a  Senate  committee  that  he  was  sur- 
prised to  read  In  the  Congressional  Recoro 
about  three  such  corporations  about  which 
he  had  never  heard  before.  One  report  on 
such  corporations  gives  their  number  as  51, 
Senator  Btrd.  of  Virginia,  says  there  are  55. 
The  Budget  Director  thinks  there  are  101. 

And.  these  corporations  do  strange  things. 
Even  Harold  Ickes  who  is  no  stickler  for  con- 
stitutional proprieties,  according  to  my 
standards,  raised  a  great  fuss  because  one  of 
them,  the  Metals  Reserve  Company,  had  built 
a  big  aluminum  plant  In  Canada  at  a  cost  of 
868.C00.000  and  that  neither  he  nor  the  Pres- 
ident knew  a  thing  about  It.  The  Congress 
was  never  told  when  another  one,  the  Copper 
Recovery  Company  established  a  bank  lo- 
cated in  Brazil  and  In  partnership  with  the 
Brazilian  Government.  Let  that  soak  In  for 
a  minute.  An  agency  of  our  Government 
goes  Into  partner>hlp  with  another  govern- 
ment to  go  into  the  banking  business,  and 
your  representatives  and  my  representatives 
are  never  told  a  word  about  It. 

If  all  this  bungling  was  kept  at  home,  it 
would  be  bad  enough;  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
worse  when  it  enters  Into  the  International 
picture.  And  that  Is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened.  I  have  yet  never  been  able  to  find 
two  informed  individuals  who  have  exactly 
the  same  Idea  on  what  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  country  Is.  The  New  Deal  admlnistra- 
tlon  has  entered  Into  a  program  of  private  or 
seciet  commitments.  When  Franklin  Rors>»- 
velt  pa.ssed  away.  It  was  virtually  publicly  ad- 
mitted that  It  was  almost  lmpo.ssible  to  tell 
what  kind  of  promises  he  had  made.  We 
have  been  undergoing  the  humiliating  ex- 
perience of  discovering  our  commitments 
piecemeal  ever  since.  Every  few  days,  we 
pick  up  the  newspaper  to  find  out  that  theo- 
retically we  are  obligated  to  do  something 
different  or  10  undert.ike  another  duty  or 
make  another  loan.  We  still  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  these  promls;?s.  The  only  thing 
that  we  can  be  certain  of  Is  that  it  is  going 
to  cost  Us  more  money.  That  Is  absolutely 
uniform  throughout. 

As  a  result,  we  have  lost  prestige  with  for- 
eign countries  that  It  will  be  dlfCcult.  if  not 
impossible,  to  regain.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  people  of  other  nations  of  referring  to 
this  country  as  •Uncle  Sugar"  Is  but  typical 
of  the  plight  In  which  we  find  ourselves.  In 
every  International  conference,  we  seem  to 
be  unfortunately  occupying  the  middle  and 
function  chiefly  as  a  rope  for  the  interna- 
tional tug  of  war.  The  uncertainty  of  our 
position,  the  lack  of  a  determined  definite 
foreign  policy  and  the  tendency  toward  one- 
man  government  and  individualized  admin- 
Istration  of  American  policy  produced,  as  an 
Inevitable  result,  a  new  and  all-time  low  in 
American  prestige. 

This.  too.  I  lay  directly  at  the  door  of  the 
New  Deal  administration.  The  Republican 
Party  has  never  once  failed  to  go  as  far  as  It 
could  In  seeking  to  correct  this  situation. 
Let  me  point  out  that,  at  the  Mackinac  Con- 
ference.  a  forthright  declaration  of  the  Re- 
publican Party's  position  was  set  out.  If 
anything  like  a  comparable  move  had  been 
made  by  the  New  Deal,  something  concrete 
could  have  come  from  It.  We  listened  In 
vain  for  a  response. 

During  the  political  campaign  of  1944   the 
Republican    Party    sought    to    take    Interna- 
tional affairs  out  of  th«  realm  of  : 
politics,  and  Governor  Dewey  as  the 
llcan   candidate   appointed   a   representative 
to  consult  with  the  then  Secretary  of  State. 


That  effort  was  largely  futile  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  New  Deal  administra- 
tion to  permit  the  formulation  of  a  real 
American  foreign  policy. 

Again,  throughout  the  San  Francisco  meet- 
ings engaged  in  drawing  up  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  and  even  more  recently  In 
London,  Republicans  have  participated  and 
cooperated.  Senator  Arthcr  Vanoenberg  of 
Michigan  has  been  particularly  outstanding 
as  the  leading  figure  in  this  Nations  delega- 
tions. 

The  Republican  Party  can  say  to  the  people 
of  America  that  It  has.  to  Its  utmost  power. 
tried  to  discharge  Its  obligation  In  the  field 
of  international  relations.  Again,  I  reiterate, 
our  unfortunate  plight  In  this  regard  belongs 
directly  upon  the  doorstep  of  the  New  Deal 
administration. 

The  Republican  Party  has  long  recognized 
the  Importance  of  our  International  rela- 
tions. It  pioneered  In  the  cause  of  close  co- 
operation with  foreign  nations.  Listen  for 
a  moment  to  the  words  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent : 

"After  all.  how  near  one  to  the  other  is 
every  part  of  the  world.  Modern  Inventions 
have  brought  into  close  relation  widely  sepa- 
rated peoples.  •  •  •  Distances  have  been 
effaced.  Swift  ships  and  swift  trains  are  be- 
coming cosmopolitan.  They  invaded  fields 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  Impenetrable. 
•  •  •  With  Increasing  transportation  fa- 
cilities come  Increasing  knowledge  and  larger 
trade.     •     •     • 

■•Isolation  is  no  longer  possible  or  desirable. 
The  same  Important  news  Is  read,  though  in 
different  languages,  the  same  day  in  all 
Christendom.  The  telegraph  keeps  us  advised 
of  what  Is  occurring  ever>-where.  •  •  • 
God  and  man  have  linked  the  nations  to- 
gether. No  nation  can  longer  be  Indifferent 
to  any  other." 

That  was  not  a  New  Deal  speech.  Those 
words  were  spoken  on  the  5th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1901.  by  a  Republican  President.  Wil- 
liam McKlnley.  McKinley  met  his  death  on 
the  following  day.  And  In  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  his  assassination,  much  of 
the  import  of  this  important  pronouncement 
was  lost  to  the  world. 

Follov.  Ing  him.  however.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt pursued  a  similar  policy.  William  How- 
ard Taft,  who  is  frequently  asserted  to  have 
had  the  best  understanding  of  foreign  af- 
fairs of  any  President  that  this  Nation  has 
ever  had.  v.  .cularly  active  and  effec- 

tive In  pron  ound  International  rela- 

tions. Certaitiiy.  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  the  iU-concelved  at- 
tempt of  the  New  Deal  to  charge  the  Repub- 
lican Party  with  being  Lsolatlonist.  unreal- 
istic, and  uncoperatlve  In  International  re- 
lations. 

If  we  had  the  time  tonight.  I  could  further 
trace  for  you  the  effects  of  the  bungling 
kind  of  admlni.<;tration  we  have  had.  Never 
before  in  this  Nation  has  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  lo6t  the  respect  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  as  It  has  in  this 
moment.  Its  waste  and  extravagance  can  be 
seen  all  about  us.  Its  Incompetence  Is  writ- 
ten upon  the  pages  of  every  newspaper  and 
is  heard  on  every  news  broadcast.  A  per- 
son would  have  to  be  thoughtless.  Indeed,  not 
to  see  It  all  about  him. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts.  I  was  particularly 
struck  by  the  nalveness  with  which  the  New 
Deal  wants  us  to  swallow  all  its  propaganda. 
May  I  give  you  Just  one  more  concrete  exam- 
ple. No  man  would  doubt  the  necessity  dur- 
ing the  war  and  during  the  necessary  read- 
justment period  of  controlling  prices  to  the 
end  that  Inflation  will  not  result.  If  that  was 
being  done.  The  record  is  otherwise- ask 
any  housewife.  Instead  of  approachlnp  the 
problem  of  price  controls  in  a  straightfor- 
ward, down-to-earth  manner,  it  has  set  up 
theoretical    over-all    standards,    impractical 
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and  Impossible  of  attainment.  Instead  of 
approaching  problems  realistically,  it  has 
built  a  huge  Frankenstein-like  monster  made 
up  of  Inspectors.  Investigators,  and  snoopers. 
It  has  enmeshed  American  enterprise  with 
so  much  red  tape  and  uncertainty  that  lit- 
erally thousands  of  little  businesses  have 
thrown  up  their  hands  and  quit  instead  of 
trying  to  carry  on.  Instead  of  preserving 
our  national  economy,  It  has  done  much  to 
strangle  it. 

But.  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
about  a  month  ago  blandly  told  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  that  they  had  very 
successfully  managed  to  keep  living  costs 
from  rising  more  than  3  percent,  he  then 
attained  what.  In  my  Judgment,  was  a  record 
for  relying  upon  the  credulity  of  the  human 
race.  There  is  not  a  8chcx)ll)oy  who  takes  his 
pennies  to  the  candy  store  who  does  not  know 
better  than  that.  And  how  we  can  ever  be 
expected  to  believe  any  such  statement  in 
the  face  of  the  notorious  fact  that  we  are 
paying  subsidies  out  of  the  Public  Treasury 
In  almost  every  direction,  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.  What  difference  does  it  make 
if  we  pay  so  many  cent*  a  pound  for  butter 
at  the  grocery  store  or  whether  we  .pay  a  few 
leas  cents  for  it  and  then  have  a  jfew  more 
cents  added  to  our  income  tax  to  pay  the 
subsidy  on  that  butter? 

These  conditions  which  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing this  evening,  as  well  as  a  whole  host 
of  others  that  we  could  consider  if  we  but 
had  the  time,  present  a  genuine  challenge 
to  this.  Tlie  dangers  that  arise  from  them 
are  real.  They  must  be  met  if  we  are  to 
continue  as  a  free  people  and  a  world  power. 
There  is  no  sidestepping  of  them;  we  cannot 
turn  back.  We  cannot  evade  them — we  must 
overcome  them 

Let  me  repeat  that  the  Republican  Party 
affords  the  only  answer.  As  a  political  party 
we  must  rise  to  the  challenge,  or  it  will  not 
be  met.    That  is  our  destiny. 

But  we  cannot  fulfill  the  role  that  Is  ours 
by  merely  being  faultfinders.  Everybody 
recognizes  the  evils.  Many  foresee  the  dan- 
gers. What  must  be  given  are  the  answers. 
To  receive  tlie  leadership,  we  must  be  ready 
and  able  to  assume  It  The  Republican  Party 
must  give  to  the  American  people  a  program 
that  they  will  recognize  as  adequate,  pro- 
gressive, and  fearless,  and  candidates  that 
they  win  recognize  as  competent.  We  must 
make  clear  oiu*  determination  to  avoid  the 
mistakes — and  at  the  s.jme  time  demon- 
strate our  ability  to  lead. 

Again.  I  think  that  Lincoln  has  given  us 
the  keynote  that  will  help  guide  us.  In  com- 
menting upon  the  sacredness  of  his  oath  of 
office,  he  said: 

"It  was  in  the  oath  I  tcx)k  that  I  would, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  could  not  take  office  without  tak- 
ing the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I 
might  take  an  oath  in  order  to  get  power, 
and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power." 

Now,  as  then,  our  first  concern  mus*  be 
to  tell  the  people  the  truth.  The  practices 
of  government  by  deception  must  stop.  No 
people  can  overcome  the  dangers  that  beset 
them  unless  they  know  what  those  dangers 
are.  Their  elected  officials  must  tell  them. 
It  is  criminally  wrong  to  misrepresent  the 
facts  involved  in  public  affairs  It  \s  equally 
wrong  to  misuse  or  usurp  power.  No  nation 
can  rise  above  the  level  of  the  moral  recti- 
tude of  its  government  and  those  In  official 
positions. 

Tills  Nation  needs  a  return  to  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment. Wc  need  to  reestablish  the  kind  of 
government  our  forefathers  had  In  mind 
when  they  framed  the  ConEtltutlon.  We 
must  dare  to  be  honest — honest  with  our- 
■elves  and  honest  with  the  American  people. 


Next,  we  must  firmly  resolve  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice  of  spending  more  than  our 
Nation's  Income.  We  miofit  start  living 
w!thln  our  means.  Deficit  financing  can- 
not be  permitted  to  go  on  forever.  The  Re- 
publican Party  should  take  a  firm  stand 
against  extravagance  in  our  domestic  affairs. 
We  will  have  to  pay  the  bill  sometime.  We 
should  start  doing  It  at  once. 

Again  let  us  turn  to  Lincoln — who  dic- 
tated Into  the  Republican  platform  of  1860 
these  words  in  section  6: 

"That  the  people  Justly  view  with  alarm 
the  reckless  extravagance  which  pervades 
every  department  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; that  a  return  to  rigid  economy  and 
accountability  Is  Indispensable  to  arrest  the 
systematic  pltmder  of  the  Public  Treasury-  by 
favored  partisans;  while  the  recent  startling 
developments  of  frauds  and  corruption:,  at 
the  Federal  metropolis  show  that  an  entire 
change  of  administration  is  Imperatively 
demanded." 

Further,  we  must  stop  making  Impossible 
promises  to  every  other  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Except  for  the  necessity  of 
mitigating  acute  human  suffering,  we  cannot 
afford  to  go  further  into  debt  for  foreign 
nations  any  more  than  we  can  for  ourselves. 
The  Republican  Party  must  stand  for  a  real- 
istic approach  to  our  foreign  financial  com- 
mitments. 

We  must  encourage  the  production  of 
wealth  by  encouraging  capital  and  labor.  We 
mu£t  so  construct  the  flnEUicial  policy  of  our 
Nation  as  to  make  it  possible  for  individual 
initiative  and  private  enterprise  to  again  go 
forward  and  to  create  the  wealth  which  we 
must  have  to  meet  the  commitments  we  have 
made  and  to  pay  for  the  victory  which  we 
have  won. 

We  must  stop  this  concentration  of  power 
in  Washington,  and  we  must  take  the  Govern- 
ment back  to  the  people  where  it  can  be 
exercised  by  local  agencies  which  are  under 
the  close  scrutiny  of  those  who  pay  for  them. 
Government  by  secret  and  devious  means 
such  as  through  boards,  bureaus,  and  Gov- 
ernment corporations  outside  the  scrutiny  of 
Congress  must  stop. 

There  Is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  which 
today  is  not  financially  infinitely  better  off 
than  is  the  Federal  Government,  The  respon- 
sibilities for  all  such  functions  of  govern- 
ment that  can  be  properly  discharged  by  the 
States  should  be  Immediately  returned  to 
them.  The  Republican  Party  must  have  the 
courage  to  openly  advocate  the  decentrali- 
zation of  many  functions  of  our  Federal 
Government  We  recognize  this  means  op- 
posing the  pet  theories  of  many  pressure 
groups.  Those  Individuals  who  have  a  par- 
ticular Interest  to  foster  often  feel  that  their 
alms  can  b?st  be  accomplished  by  hiding  the 
project  at  the  end  of  some  long  corridor  of 
a  Government  office  building  in  Washington, 
where  the  people  will  never  be  able  to  see  It. 
We  cannot  allow  this  tendency  to  prevail. 
We  must  be  determined  to  keep  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  all  activities  except  those 
which  by  their  inherent  nature  absolutely 
demand  national  handling. 

And  lastly  we  must  take  stock  of  our- 
selves. We  must  decide  once  and  for  all  ex- 
actly what  filnctions  we  wish  to  have  Gov- 
ernment assume.  We  must  determine  to 
what  degree  we  wish  to  restrict  individual 
liberties  by  governmental  control.  We  must 
keep  ever  before  us  the  fact  that  we  cannot 
"have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too."  We  cannot 
try  to  outpromlse  each  other  and  believe  that 
we  can  have  a  Government  that  engages 
In  the  regulation  of  all  forma  of  human  ac- 
tivity and  leave  us  still  free  men.  The  fatal 
error  of  this  kind  of  thinking  has  been  dem- 
onstrated over  and  over  again  In  a  Fascist 
Italy,  in  a  Nazi  Germany,  and  in  every  to- 
talitarian government. 

Our  Nation  must  decide  whether  It  will  be 
made  up  of  free  Individuals  or  of  vassals. 
Having  once  determined  this  isstie,  we  should 


then  hue  strictly  to  the  line  In  shaping  the 
kind  of  government  that  we  have  decided 
upon.  Again,  the  Republican  Party  must 
have  the  courage  to  lead  in  this  important 
undertaking. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes 
every  patriotic  American  should  pledge  him- 
self. As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  they  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  the  Republican  Party,  and  only  then  if  the 
Republican  Party  adheres  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciples which  Abraham  Lincoln  so  nobly 
esp>oused.  But  if  we  have  the  courage  and  the 
conviction  our  party  can  lead  this  Nation 
from  the  morass  into  which  it  has  fallen  and 
upon  a  genuine  crusade  for  our  America, 

We  have  Just  won  history's  most  terrible 
war.  We  have  spent  the  lives  of  our  young 
men  and  women  to  achieve  It.  We  have  been 
fighting  to  preserve  our  American  way  of  life. 
We  '-ave  fought  to  keep  the  right  of  govern- 
ment for  the  common  people,  the.  it  may  be 
exercised  by  them  and  on  their  behalf. 

In  peace  we  may  lose  It  if  we  do  not  pro- 
tect it  well. 

On  another  day  the  man  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate  spoke  of  another  threat  to  our 
national  existence.  Those  eloquent  words  are 
written  upon  the  heart  of  every  schoolboy 
and  schoolgirl  In  America.  And  yet  they 
ring  as  true  today  as  they  did  when  he  gave 
them  years  ago.  As  Republicans,  but  more 
as  Americans,  we  should  heed  them  today 
and  rhould  rise  to  the  challenge  which  thev 
carry. 

On  this  one  hundredth  and  thirty-seventh 
anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln I  urge  that  "We  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — that 
this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom— ^nd  that  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 


Los  Angeles  County  Dairy  Area  Has 
Greatest  Testing  Program — Eighteenth 
Congressional  District,  California,  Is 
Portion  of  This  National  Achievement 
in  Dairy  Industry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
proud  to  call  attention  of  Members  and 
all  who  may  read  the  same,  to  the  write- 
up  which  I  herein  include  with  my  re- 
marks, which  article  appeared  in  that 
authoritative  magazine  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, to  wit,  the  California  Dairyman, 
published  in  the  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive city  of  Hynes.  which  is  jiut  one 
of  the  numerous  busy  towns  in  the 
Eighteenth  Congressional  District.  This 
article  was  in  the  February  1946  number. 
I  commend  Its  factual  recitals  therein 
set  forth  to  my  colleagues  from  Minne- 
sota. Iowa,  Wyoming,  Colorado.  New 
York.  In  fact,  the  record  herein  printed 
bears  out  what  I  have  frequently  related 
about  the  size  of  the  herds  In  the  Eight- 
eenth Congressional  District  and  In  the 
rest  of  Los  Angeles  County.  The  last 
line  of  this  article  mentions  Long  Beach, 
my   home   city.     It   does   so,   however. 
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to  fix  a  sort  of  boundary  line  for 

irea  at  that  point.     As  the  largest 

of    these    remarkable    cows    are 

located  to  the  northeast  of  my 

city  and  in  and  about  the  prosper- 

:ommunitles  of  Hynes.  Clearwater. 

Downey,    Artesia.    Bellflower, 

n.    Lynwood,    Southgate.   Signal 

Lakewood. 

e  contents  of  this  magazine  article 

further  explain  my  position  taken 

s  floor  »t  aP  times  in  the  interests 

for  the  protection  of  this  great 

producing  industry. 

ports  to  me  from  time  to  time  show 

the  herds  of  the  Eighteenth  Con- 

ional  District,  uniformly  maintain 

high  place — up  in  the  top  brack- 

n  all  tests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  further 
s  it  clear  that  not  only  does  the 
eenth  District  of  California  have 
reat  naval  lacilities  at  Long  Beach, 
the  great  shipyards  there,  too,  but 
t*wi.se  has  some  of  the  greatest  air- 
factories  as  well  as  these  achieving 
herds  with  flourishing  towns,  small 
s,  happy  Presides;  the  great  oil  fields 
cnal  Hill  and  Long  Beach  tidelands, 
he  world  port  of  Long  Beach.  These 
-■^m?  of  the  reasons  I  remind  my  col- 
es for  my  varied  and  expressed  in- 
s  in  legislation  relating  to  industry; 
Iture:     labor    and    management; 
jfacturing;  Navy  and  Army;  shlp- 
_  and  marine,  and  of  course,  along 
all  these  I  »ncntion  are  the  hundreds 
usands  of   happy   homes.     But — 
enough  housing.  Mr  Speaker, 
is  the  magazine  article: 

HATS  err  TO  THl   OAIRTMAN 

Angeles  County  dalr>-men  hung  up  a 

of  406  4  pounds  of  butterfat  per  cow 

cows  In  their  herds,  those  milking  as 

I  the  dry  stock.    Figured  on  the  milking 

ilone.  the  years  production  amounted 

pounds  of  butterfat,  says  Earl  Mahars?. 

Agricultural   Extension  Service,  Uni- 

of  California. 

high  rates  of  production  exceed  those 
other  section  in  the  United  States,  he 
out.  and  are  the  result  of  careful  feed- 
rather  rapid  cow  replacement  program 
basis  of  cow-testing  records,  and  good 
itianagement. 

high  records  of  production  were 

talned.  he  said,  citing  an  animal  In 

Hollywood  which  produced  862  fKiunds 

terfat    and    another    In     Azusa.    810 

In  addition,  there  were  two  herds  of 

with  506  and  518  pounds 

:ie  100-cow  dairy  with  an 

of  493  pounds  per  cow.    Seven  groups 

selected  animals  produced  from  522  to 

of  butterfat  per  cow. 

remarkable    production     has    been 

by  Los  Angeles  County  dairymen  in 

an  extremely  adverse  feed  situation, 

in   securing   suitable   cows   for   re- 

•nd  trying  dairy  help  conditions. 

«ment  troubles  lowered  the  herd 

butterfat    production    this    year    as 

1  to  1944  by  some  16  pounds,  because 

■n  were  forced  to  keep  more  dry  stock 

ler  cows  which  should  have  gone  to 

'her,"  said  Maharg. 

feed    situation    promises    little    tm- 

nt  during  at  least  the  first  part  of 

b^ause    of    transportation    difficulties. 

"    critical  now  than  at  any  time  dur- 

war   period.     With    this  condition. 

may    have   difficulty   maintaining 

pioductlQA  at  comparable  levels  during 


According  to  Maharg.  there  were  20.209 
cows  under  test  in  the  county's  cow  testing 
association  at  the  end  of  the  testing  year, 
October  31,  1945.  This  total  U  the  greatest 
for  any  association  In  the  United  States  and. 
In  fact,  exceeds  the  numbers  of  cows  In  all 
associations  in  all  but  six  States.  He  points 
out  that  Los  Angeles  County  has  the  lar^jest 
number  of  dairy  cows  of  any  county  in  the 
United  States.  This  Is  not  due  to  the  size  'if 
the  county,  he  says,  tiecause  75  percent  of  the 
dairy  cows  are  concentrated  in  a  relatively 
small  area  lietween  Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach, 
and  the  Orange  County  border. 


The   House   Committee   on   Un-American 
Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF    n.LINOl3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  was  founded  on  a  new 
continent,  in  a  new  concept  of  the  rela- 
tions of  man  to  man.  It  never  ceases 
to  thrill  me  when  I  read  the  opening 
words  of  our  immortal  Constitution: 

We.  the  People  of  the  United  States.  In 
Order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union;  es- 
tablish Justice.  Insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  Welfare,  and  secure  the  Blessings 
of  Liberty  tc  ourselves  and  our  Posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America. 

It  says,  "We.  the  People,"  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  means  all  the  people  It  does 
not  mean  just  a  few  people  who  believe 
tl  es     privileged.        It     says    and 

n;  ul  the  people. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
shocked  by  the  revelations  made  in  re- 
cent weeks  regarding  the  procedures  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  attitudes  of  its  staff.  I 
am  not  alone.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  this  House  who 
will  not  be  shocked  when  the  full  story  Is 
told.  It  is  apparent  that  the  employees 
of    ■  •    nittee  should  themselves  be 

in.  .    . 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  Mr  ^  r.  I  am  inserting 

a  letter  which  I  yesterday  to  the 

chairman  regarding  the  improper  pro- 
cedures of  the  committee  counsel,  Mr. 
Ernie  Adamson,  and  the  remarks  attrib- 
uted to  one  Chester  Nickolas.  who.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  learned  since  writing  the 
letter.  Is  no  longer  an  employee  of  the 
committee.  My  letter  does  not  and  can- 
not tell  the  whole  sordid  story.  It  does 
express  my  sorrow  that  such  people 
should  have  been  permitted  a  place  on 
the  stall  of  a  House  committee.  It  will 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  committee  to  be 
more  careful  in  selection  of  the  staff  and 
not  permit  any  one  member  to  try  to  de- 
termine the  choice  or  the  actions  of  the 
committee. 

Too.  I  think  the  whole  House  has  a 
duty  and  a  right  to  know  what  is  going 
on  In  this  committee,  which  we  have 
clothed  with  certain  powers  to  investigate 


actual  un-American  activities,  and  not  to 
indulge  in  witch  hunts.  We  all  remem- 
ber what  the  old  Dies  committee  did  to 
our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HavennerI  by  conducting  a 
secret  "investigation"  and  a  one-man 
"hearing"  deep  In  the  heart  of  Tex?^ 
with  perjured  witnesses,  and  then  mak- 
ing a  sudden  and  unauthorized  pub- 
lic ti  >>  of  the  .secret  '"testimony  "' 
We  I  ;.  :..jer  the  willful  and  deliberate 
smearing  of  other  Members  and  of  out- 
standing An  ^.  We  know,  too,  thr.t 
there  were  a  many  of  us  honored  by 
investigative  riles  by  the  old  Dies  com- 
mittee. How  do  we  know  that  this  pres- 
ent committee,  without  the  knowledge  of 
its  honorable  chairman,  even  without  the 
knowledge  of  a  majority  of  its  members. 
Is  not  secretly  investigating  every  Mem- 
ber of  C  who  does  not  meet  the 
approval  .  i-.::ie  Adamson  '  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  would  tell  us 
how  many  Members  have  been  investi- 
gated, if  any.  and  who  they  are.  if  be 
knows. 

The  text  of  my  letter  to  the  chairman 
follows : 

House  or  Rxi>«kskntative.s. 

CoMMrrTEE  on  Rules. 
WashtnQton.  D    C  .  February  ig.  194$. 
Hon   John  S   Wood. 

Chairman    Committee  on   Un-American 
Ac-  House    of    Rrprenentativea. 

Wu 

Mt  DrAR  Mr.  Chaiiman:  I  find  myself 
horror-struck  at  the  callotis  indifference  to 
the  express  mandates  of  this  b(xly  Indicated 
by  the  Hitlerlike  .statements  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
.'merlcan  Activities  With  full  confldcncc 
In  V.  ur  r.wn  m'ecrtty  and  your  freedom  from 
'^  y,  1  cannot  believe  that 

y  ^  any  knowledge  of  these 

statements,  as  reported  In  full  detail  by  the 
dally  press:  and  I  am  confident  you  will  be  an 
shocked  as  I  to  learn  that  these  statements 
Have  l)ern  mouthed  by  obscure 
who.  cloaked  In  the  power  of  a  r 
committee,  take  .v  p  of  that  power  io 

fiout  p»v>d  taste  ai  ignlty  of  this  body. 

^'  of  the  rights  of  citizens  ard 

"J  mptuous    of    their    employers. 

employers,   the  committee  that  hires  them. 

I  refer  particularly  to  a  recent  statement 
Issued  by  the  board  of  directors  <.f  the  Orea*- 

*'  ?''  1°'^  ^  '  affili- 

ated With  thr  ,    .urche. 

of  Christ  in  Amfnca.  ppt  carries 

within  it  an  extract  f  ..„  affidavit 

of  Professor  Clyde  Miller  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege.  Columbia  University,  who  reports  on  a 
conversatioi  he  held  with  Ernie  Adamson. 
th»  --  N«c  letter-writer  ni    '  •   v  mr 

c»  and  with  one  '    ..  .       n,d 

•- an  investigator.    Professor  M  ••     .vlt 

states  that  Nikolas,   m   the   n  •  ;    Mr 

Adamson  f^x- 

You  sh  ,.1  your  Jewish  friends  that 

the  Jews  in  Cfermany  stuck  their  necks  out 
too  far  and  Hitler  took  care  of  them  and  th.nt 
the  same  th:ng  will  happen  here  unlr-s  th.-y 
watch  their  steps." 

♦».?^1  »*»'"^«'f"'-  <«««r«d«i  type  of  thinking, 
this  obscene  statement  that  could  have  be«n 
inspired  only  by  a  Ooebbels  or  a  Stretcher, 
deserves  the  severest  censure  It  warrants 
an  investigation  by  the  House  Committee  en 
Un-American  Activities  of  Us  own  employees, 
not  only  of  these  two  but  of  all  Such  sute- 
ments  as  those  attributed  by  Professor  Miller 
to  the  investigator,  without  censure  from 
his  superior,  are  as  un-American  as  they  are 
vue.  and  for  counsel  and  Investigator  of  a 
committee  sworn  to  defeat  subversive  activity 
to  publicly  exhibit  so  Nail -like  an  attitude 
and  mentality  suggesu  that  your  committee. 
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no  matter  how  laudable  your  purpose.  Is 
finding  its  honest  efforts  subverted,  twisted 
and  torn  by  your  own  emplojees,  or  even 
that  you  may  misuspjectingly  harbor  sub- 
versive Individuals  on  your  committee  rolls, 

I  am  not  alone  In  my  deep  feeling  of  Indig- 
nation. Nor  are  the  directors  of  the  New 
York  Federation  alone  In  thPlr  wrath.  Great 
newspapers  such  as  the  Washington  Post, 
the  C?s  Moines  Register,  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
papers,  have  called  attention  to  the  un- 
American  activities  of  your  committee's  own 
employees,  and  to  the  manner  In  which  the 
employees,  especially  Adamson.  have  exceeded 
their  aulliorlty.  outraged  propriety,  and 
mocked  the  American  principles  of  fairness 
and  honesty.  In  their  attempts  to  harass, 
discredit,  and  destroy  American  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  possibly  without 
knowledge  of  the  full  memljershlp  pf  the 
committee. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  committee  pave  to 
Gerald  L  K.  Smith  an  open  forum  to  vent 
that  sedltlonlst's  Fascist  bill  before  members 
of  the  press;  yet  counsel  has  admitted  he  Is 
too  busy  to  go  over  thl<;  man's  record  of  un- 
Amerlcan  activities  and  utterances,  while 
he  finds  time,  curiously  encuph.  to  bring 
before  the  committee  In  closed  executive 
session  Dr.  Edward  Barsky.  an  eminent  sur- 
geon, because  Dr.  Barsky  Is  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Committee,  an 
organization  committed  to  giving  succor  to 
Spanish  -epuollcan  refugees,  by  admlnl.ster- 
Ing  the  financial  aid  given  by  such  groups  as 
Unitarian  Service  Committee  and  the  Quak- 
ers Is  It  un-American  to  be  charitable,  to 
extend  the  helpful  hand  of  kli:dllncss  and 
humanitv  to  men  and  women  and  children 
who  are  homeless,  hungry.  HI,  and  destitute? 
Y'et  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Barsky.  such  an  or- 
ganization as  the  Antl-Fascist  Refugee  Com- 
mittee, licensed  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent's War  Control  Board,  are  commanded, 
at  the  whim  of  your  committee's  employees, 
to  produce  their  books  and  records,  submit 
themselves  to  the  inquisitorial  tactics  of  the 
Nazi -minded  counsel,  while  the  same  counsel 
treats  a  professed  Fascist  like  G.  L.  K  Smith 
with  kindness,  tolerance,  and  brotherly  un- 
derstanding. 

This  Incident  Is  not  unique.  Your  com- 
mittee has  publicly  chlded  counsel  for  his 
flouting  of  congressional  procedure,  and  for 
those  letter-writing  procMvltlcs  which  have 
derogated  the  dignity  of  a  committee  of  this 
House  Despite  the  fact  that  counsel  has 
been  warned  to  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
committee  not  to  try  the  committees'  In- 
^•♦vieaflonR  In  the  press,  has  time  and  again 
;  portions  of  the  press  of  the 
r;can  citizens  and  crganlza- 
tlons  he  intended  to  plllcry.  Radio  comracn- 
tatcrs  requested  by  Adamscn  to  submit  their 
tcrlnts  to  him  diFCOvered  the  request  had 
been  made  a  public  document.  The  action 
could  have  been  designed  only  to  smear  the 
commentators  and  to  frighten  them  from 
th*  air  In  spite  of  your  public  admonitions, 
coui!(>eI  has  continued  his  own  undignified 
and  un-American  way. 

Counsel,  so  much  In  doubt  as  to  his  official 
functions,  cannot  ven  understand  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  this  ^reat  Nation  was 
founded.  He  has  objected  In  several  In- 
stancrs  to  use  of  the  word  "democracy  "  He 
has  questioned  the  Veterans  Against  Dis- 
crimination, most  of  whom  wear  the  Purple 
Heart  and  all  of  whom  are  honorable  men 
who  risked  their  lives  to  destroy  Hitler  tac- 
tics In  a  world  of  free  r-ien;  In  a  letter  to 
these  veterans,  and  I  quote  his  words,  he 
wrote  this  shocking  sentence:  "I  wonder  If 
you  ^re  sufficiently  farrlllar  with  the  history 
of  the  United  States  to  be  aware  that  this 
country  was  not  orf  nlzed  as  a  democracy." 
This  is  an  Insufferable  arrogatlon  of  judicial 
and  legislative  powers;  the  statement,  more- 
over, is  virtually  a  quotation  from  another 
professed    Fascist,    Elizabeth    Dilling,    thre« 


times  Indicated  by  the  Federal  grand  jury 
investigating  seJltious  activities. 

In  the  light  of  his  acceptance  of  the 
vci.omous  statement  of  an  underling.  I  won- 
der If  his  demand  that  the  National  Com- 
mittee to  Combat  Anti-Semitism  submit  to 
his  inquisition  docs  not  reflect  the  same 
bitter  bias  against  American  citizens  who 
are  Jews  by  religion?  In  his  attack  upon 
this  group.  Adamson  denies  a  basic  tenet  of 
the  American  Constitution,  the  right  of  peti- 
tion. A?aln  to  quote  his  own  stupid  words. 
he  accused  tht-  Committee  to  Combat  Anti- 
Semltl.sm  of  "soliciting  money  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  the  thoughts  of  American 
citizens."  I  am  Informed  that  the  member- 
ship includes  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes  and  Bishop  G.  Ashton  Old- 
ham: and  their  heinous  offense  was  to  peti- 
tion their  friends  to  support  House  Concur- 
ren  Resolution  89,  condemning  anti-Semitism 
and  racism  as  un-American.  Surely  a  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  should 
welcome  such  support,  and  not  permit  its 
employees  to  harass  those  who  are  fighting  a 
foreign.  Fascist,  and  un-American  ideology. 

I  am  persuaded  that  counsel  has  not  only 
Imitated  but  exceeded  the  unfortunate  ex- 
cesses of  employees  of  the  old  Dies  commit- 
tee. Such  tactics  by  the  Dies  committee 
brought  not  only  the  committee  but  the 
Hou5e  of  Representatives  into  contumely 
and  disrespect.  Present  counsel  has  shown 
himself  to  be  acting,  not  for  the  whole  com- 
mittee, but  for  a  smal'  minority.  To  protect 
the  House,  and  the  committee,  surely  counsel 
and  all  employees  should  be  examined  care- 
fully, and  the  unprofessional  and  unprofe- 
dural  activities  which  have  led  to  criticism 
and  public  contempt  should  be  forsworn  and 
disavowed. 

Respectfully  yours, 

A.  J.  Sabath, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Democracy  Has  Fallen  in  With  Bad 
Company 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Si)eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Montana 
Standard,  of  Butte.  Mont.,  dated  Decem- 
ber 14.  1945: 

DEMOCRACY  HAS  FALLEN  IN  WITH  BAD  COIIPANT 

We  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
should  return  to  the  practice  of  calling  what 
we  have  got  here  a  Republic.  In  the  years 
past  It  has  t>een  variously  known  as  a  Democ- 
racy or  a  Republic.  But  the  word  democracy 
has  fallen  in  with  bad  company  In  recent 
years.  It  no  longer  means  what  It  used  to 
mean. 

We  hear  of  a  democracy  in  Russia.  We 
are  told  that  democracy  Is  what  the  people 
of  Poland.  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia  have. 
We  are  Informed  that  the  Communists  of 
China  are  more  democratic  than  the  gov- 
ernment of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

But  we  get  suspicious  about  democratic 
freedom  of  the  press  when  we  learn  that  the 
Government  owns  all  the  printing  i>resses 
and  newspapers.  We  get  more  suspicious 
when  we  hear  that  the  Bible  is  being  edited 
to  conform  to  democratic  principles.  We 
are   rather   skeptical   alxiut   Just   bow   free 


democratic  freedom  of  speech  may  be  when 
we  know  that  the  gestapo  or  some  other  or- 
ganization is  always  listening  in.  We  won- 
der about  the  democratic  procedure  of  toss- 
ing 8  man  Into  jail  and  leaving  h'lm  there 
without  a  chance  to  defend  himself.  We 
question  the  seizure  of  people's  property  in 
the  name  of  democracy. 

We  are  curious  about  how  a  democratic 
election  might  be  carried  out  with  the  name 
of  only  one  candidate  on  the  ballet. 

In  cur  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of 
acquaintance  with  democracy  we  have  never 
seen  It  in  such  queer  garb  or  associating  with 
such  strange  people.  We  have  begun  to 
question  these  strange  new  benefits  which 
masquerade  under  the  name  of  democracy. 

The  peoples  of  the  earth,  we  believe,  also 
are  beginning  to  wonder  about  democracy. 
Their  lives  are  regimented  and  their  freedoms 
curtailed  as  much  under  this  new-found 
democracy  as  they  were  under  totali- 
tarianism. 

So  democracy  has  become  a  word  of  many 
and  varied  naeanings.  It  no  longer  means 
what  we  have  believed  it  to  mean  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

Like  many  other  words.  Its  connotations 
have  been  broadened  so  that  a  host  of  sins' 
are  concealed  in  its  flowing  sliirts. 

In  recommending  that  the  people  of  this 
country  take  up  the  use  of  the  word  "repub- 
lic," or  republican  form  of  government,  we 
are  merely  following  the  dictates  of  our  own 
Constitution. 

Article  IV,  section  4,  entitled  "Republican 
form  of  government  guaranteed;  each  State 
protected,"  says:  "The  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  and  shall  pro- 
tect each  of  them  against  Invasion,  and.  on 
application  of  the  legislature,  or  of  the  exec- 
utive (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened)  against  domestic  violence." 

Actually,  there  should  not  be  a  wide  base 
for  argument  between  usage  of  the  Words 
"democracy  '  and  "republic." 

Democracy  is  defined  by  Webster  as  being 
government  by  the  people;  government  In 
which  the  supreme  power  is  retained  by  the 
people  and  exercised  by  representation,  as  in 
a  republic. 

Republic  Is  defined  as  a  state  In  which 
the  sovereign  power  resides  in  a  certain  body 
of  the  people,  and  is  exercised  by  representa- 
tives elected  by  and  responsible  to  them;  a 
commonwealth;  also,  the  form  of  government 
of  such  a  state. 

The  difficulty  is.  as  we  have  said  before, 
democracy  has  fallen  in  with  bad  company. 
Until  such  time  as  It  is  rescued  and  has 
been  shown  the  error  of  Its  ways  we  should 
be  careful  about  accepting  the  things  which 
are  being  offered  under  the  name  "democ- 
racy." 


Lithuania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  February  19,  1946 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
which  I  made  at  a  dinner  held  at  the 
Morrison  Hotel,  Chicago,  111..  February 
17,  1946,  to  commemorate  the  twenty- 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Lithuania: 

Speaking  for  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Lithuania,  which  was  established, 
on  February  16.  1918,  as  a  modern  nation. 
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e   Lithuanians  of   America   they   ad- 
the    fonnwir-rj    Impassioned    words: 
:s?   times  are   here 
■  ■.  or  die  fighting  for 


an; .  ...e   vitality    and    strength 

to   be  equals  of  all   other   free   na- 


nust  earn  the  right  to  mold  our  own 
i  our  own  future 
e  time  to  take  cur  fate  Into  cur 
-   '       i-r." 

::ninat!on    the    people    of 

1  cAn  be  proud,  for  it  has  come  down 

the  aces—yes;  to  the  present  time— 

1  :     lied  here  have  never  faltered 

S  that  terrible  war.  which,  like  Woria 
;!lmoet    sv.  ill    wiping    out 
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significant   and   a   gratifying   fact 
President's   12-polnt   policy  clearly 

and  reaffirms  all  those  principles 
re  set  forth  In  the  statement  made 
uted  States  Government  on  July  23. 

m   the   Atlantic  Charter,   both   of 
1  ply  to  Lithuania  as  well  as  to  the 
tic  states. 
qurte: 
the  day  when  the  peoples  of  these 

(Lithuania.  Latvia.   Estonia)    first 

ir    independent    and    democratic 
vernment  the  people  of  the  United 

watched  their  admirable  progress 
vernment  with  deep  and  sympa- 
ercst 

icy  of  this  Government  Is  uni- 
iiiwn. 
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peitt  of  one  state,  however  powerful.  In  the 
domestic  concerivs  of  any  other  sovereign 
state,  however  weak. 

•The  United  States  wUI  continue  to  stand 
by  these  principles,  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  American  people  that  unleas  the 
doctrine  in  which  these  principles  are  inher- 
ent once  again  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice, 
and    of    la«  her    words,    the    basa   of 

modern    ci\  .    itself— cannot    be    pre- 

served " 

This  statement  was  made  In  connection 
with  the  devious  pn>cesses  whereunder  the 
political  Independence  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  the  three  small  Baltic  Republics. 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia- -were  to  te 
deliberately  annihilated  by  one  of  their  more 
powerful  ne: 

It  was  at.  :nlng  to  the  Soviet  Lnlon 

to  avoid  unilateral  and  arbitrary  ccts  and 
to  leave  the  Independence  o  the  Baltic  states 
alone. 

However,    the    Moscow  •  viith 

Hitlers  concurrence,  th  a;  d 

the  Illegal  act  of  anue 

ulent   election,   which   v.  ;i 

i.ere   of    threat   and   compulsion,  fol- 
:     II  August  3  6.  1940 

Today.  Russia  would  gain  much  In  a  moral 
sense  to  the  world,  if  the  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  states  were  now  made  vnid  bv  the 
-supreme  S<DViet  authority  in  > 

the    requirements    of    the    A 
and  the  Baltic  states  would  be  rehevcd 

The  principles  of  our  American  foreign 
policy  have  a  direct  bei;rlng  on  Lithuania"* 
international  situation  and  on  her  future. 

For  we  believe  In  the  eventual  nturn  cf 
—  and  St  I'.ment   to  all 

e  been  ,  i  of  them  by 

ti.rce. 

We  shall  approve  no  territorial  charges  in 
any  friendly  part  of  the  world  unhss  they 
accord  with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of 
the  people  concerned. 

We  shall  refuse  to  rr.  •  ern- 

ment  imposed  upon  an;.  e  of 

any  foreign  p<iwer. 

In  rome  ca.-es.  u  may  be  impossible  to 
prevent  forceful  imposition  cf  such  a  govern- 
incul.  But  the  United  States  will  not  recog- 
nize any  such  government. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  preser' 
peace    between    naflon.s    requires    ,  ; 

'  i  p»-ace- 

'•  willing 
jointly  to  use  Icrce  if  necessary  to  insure 
peact  That  Is  why.  on  the  1st  of  November. 
1  introduced  House  Resolution  393.  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  carry  out  the  principles  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter  and  the  12-ponu  program 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

That  we  are  determined  that  thjs-e  na- 
tions who  enjoyed  their  sovereign  rights  be- 
fore the  war  will  again  enjoy  the  right  of 
self-government,  and.  to  give  active  suppor* 
to  the  principles  hereinbefore  referred  to. 
that  the  President  of  the  United  St.i 
the  Secretary  of  State  give  active 
and  devote  their  efTorta  and  Influence  with 
the  nations  of  the  world,  to  secure  to  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  Lithuania  a  resto- 
ration of  their  Independence  and  the  right 
of  free  and  democratic  election  after  armies 
of  other  nations  have  left,  and  Lithuanian 
refugees  have  t>een  repatriated  to  their 
homeland. 

I  have  known  American  people  of  Lithu- 
anian descent,  and  I  never  knew  a  more 
loyal  group  of  Americans — people  like  Pete 
Zuris.  Anthony  Oils.  Al  Kumskls  and  msny 
others  who  have  carried  on  the  flght  here 
In  America,  undying  and  unselfish  m  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Lithuania  s  inde 
pendence.  determined,  like  us  all.  that  Lithu- 
ania and  other  small  countries  in  the  Baltic 
states  shall  not  be  used  again  as  buffer  na- 
tions, for  the  protection  of  warring  nations. 
For  It  used  to  be  that  In  discussion  of  the 
rights  and  defenses  of  nations,  the  question 


of  1  ■     f  certain  so-called  buffer  states 

wa.s  ::tly  raised,  and.  m  many  cases, 

the  jusiihcatlon,  on  a  basis  of  defense. 
through  buffer  states,  was  recognised— but 
not  any  more,  for  with  atomic  energy  and 
bombs,  there  is  no  cause  for  the  words  or 
uses  of  buffer  states. 

No  man  can  know  a  Lithuanian  without 

discovering  that   a  never-dying   pa5sion   for 

:-.dence  of   his  country    Is  eating 


Out  of  the  depths  there  comes  a  cry  from 
this  nation  which  for  centuries  has  been 
forced  to  be  Inarticulate. 

It  is  not  a  demand  for  pnviUge.  for  terri- 
tory to  which  It  might  have  only  a  historical 
claim;  it  is  a  cry  for  life,  and  If  we  really  be* 
lieve  in  our  own  profe^slons.  if  the  trndltlont 
of  1T78  have  not  been  effaced.  If  the  deflnl* 
tlon  of  self-determinism  with  which  Presli 
dent    Wlson    sought     .o    change    the    evil 

-in   Europe  and 

the  First  Worli 

War  still  iivcs.  we  Anu-riians  must  listen  tb 

this  cry  from   the  core  of  the  hearts  of  thj 

Lithuanians. 

We  cannot  clcs?  our  ears  to  it. 


Lumber 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

Of    NEBr..\-K.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nf>bra.ska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  'eave  to  txtend  tny  remarks  iri 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a 
letter  from  a  lumber  company  at  Broads 
water.  Nebr. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  quiio  apparent  that 
the  regulations  on  lumber,  cominp  froiri 
Wa.ihington.  will  work  a  definite  hard- 
ship on  the  imall  lumber  companies  and 
communities,  becau.se  they  are  not  pre* 
pared  for  a  mass  production  of  homes, 
P.  R.  33  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
small  lumber  dealer  to  net  lumber  unles^ 
he  resorts  to  illeRal  methods.  It  will 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  secure  lum- 
Ijer  which  will  be  badly  needed  by  the 
farmers  for  the  buildinc  cf  grain  bin.s 
and  the  necessary  repairs  on  the  farm. 

Regulations  do  not  build  homes.  W.; 
need  less  regulation  and  more  freedom 
for  the  individual. 

Mr  Speaker,  several  weeks  aco.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1945  we  ex- 
ported 75:>.0OO,C00  feet  of  lumber.  We 
are  still  exporting  a  great  deal  of  luin- 
ber.  The  lumbor  is  being  exported  be- 
cause the  mills  rah  get  a  higher  price  for 
the  lumbe-  the^  export.  Lumber  is  not 
being  finished  and  processed,  because  the 
raw  unf  ]  lumber  brings  more.  :ii 

'"any  1!  .,  than  the  finished  lum- 

ber. Government  regulations  have  pro- 
duced this  ridiculous  situation.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  indicates  the  leaction  of 
the  small  lumber  companies  in  Ne- 
braska. 

Poamn  Lvmbir  Co  . 

Broadiiater.  Nebr..  February  13.  1948. 
Re  CPA  PR  33  and  directim  1  to  PR  33. 
Hon.  A.  L    MiLira. 

House  Offxve  Building.  Washtngton.  D.  Ci 
DzAH  Congressman:  We  wish  to  solicit  youf 
aid    in    abolishing    the    above    regimentation 
regulation,  originated  by  Civilian  Produclior 
•^  ation    and    known    as   PR   33   and 

c^  1  lo  PR  33 
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If  allowed  to  operate,  it  will  mean  the 
termination  of  many  lumber  retailers.  There 
is  no  way  left  for  them  to  purchase  luml)er 
and  mUlwork  and  other  building  materials, 
unless  it  be  through  black-market  opera- 
tion, and  most  of  us  won't  do  that,  as  we 
feel,  or  want  to  feel,  that  we  are  still  a 
democratic  people,  free  to  operate,  free  to 
buy  and  sell,  not  under  a  communistic  or 
socialistic  set-up  but  through  cur  own  free 
enterprise. 

This  instrument,  evidently  constructed  by 
some  schoolboys  and  allowed  to  be  put  into 
operation.  Is  a  most  devastating  and  ruthless 
form  of  governmental  control.  Its  design 
will  injure — not  aid — millions  of  people. 

The  primary  course  of  this  Is  to  aid  the 
returned  GI.  but  he  is  swindled  from  the 
start,  and  in  the  smaller  towns  he  wont 
even  be  able  to  buy  a  2  by  4.  The  farmer 
and  rancher  is  completely  stumped;  he  can't 
even  buy  a  board  to  repair  a  truck  or  wagon. 
Why?  Because  of  a  Government  regulation 
that  stops  distributors  from  buying  building 
material  for  distribution,  a  method  employed 
in  foreign  countries  for  many  years,  and  a 
failure,  a  back-set  to  any  progressive  nation. 

We  who  are  in  the  smaller  localities  can- 
not get  H  H  rating  because  it  Is  not  suited 
to  mass  regimentation  of  homes. 

This  brief  outline  should  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  lethal  effect  of  PR.  33.  and  when  you 
get  into  the  thing  you  will  find  a  lot  of 
reasons  why  the  regulation  should  be  done 
away  with.  Will  you  go  after  this  thing 
and  hit  it  hard? 

Yours  truly, 

K.  W.  CAMDrN.  Manager, 


The  Gentleman  From  Illinois,  Mr.  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted  by  the 
House  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  a  short  article  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  I.  Starr,  of  Detroit. 
Mich.,  entitled  "The  Gentleman  From 
Illinois,  Mr.  Lincoln."  Mr.  Starr  is  edi- 
torial director  of  Uie  Michigan  Bell,  em- 
ployees" magazine  of  the  Michigan  Bell 
Telephone  Co.,  of  Detroit. 

This  is  an  especially  fine  article  on  Lin- 
coln the  Congressman.  We  all  know 
that  he  served  but  one  term  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  from  1847  to  1849. 

Mr.  Starr  is  also  the  author  of  a  book 
published  In  1941  entitled  "Lincoln's 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Address  Against  Ex- 
tending Slavery." 

THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  ILLINOIS,  MR.  UNCOLN 

Peter  Cartwrlght  was  a  Methodist  preacher, 
an  old-fashioned  circuit  rider,  famous 
througout  Illinois  as  an  exhorter  and  an 
evangelist.  He  hated  sin  and  slavery,  and 
against  either  he  could  preach  a  sermon  of 
great  intensity  and  length. 

The  same  Peter  Cartwrlght.  rugged  at  60, 
was  a  politician — a  Jackson  Democrat,  and  a 
good  one.  His  was  the  skill  to  combine 
preaching  with  politics,  and  this  dual  ability 
had  earned  him  prominence  both  in  pulpit 
and  In  party,  and.  some  years  earlier,  a  term 
In  the  Illinois  State  Legislature.  To  win  that 
office  he  had  defeated  an  unknown  young 
stripling  from  the  little  village  of  New  Salem. 
Hence  he  could  claim  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  man  who  ever  defeated  Abraham 


Lincoln  In  a  popular  election,  the  only  time 
Lincoln  was  ever  defeated  In  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

But  this  election  was  a  matter  of  history 
In  May  1846,  when  the  Whigs  of  the  Seventh 
Illinois  District  gave  Lincoln  the  unanimous 
nomination  as  their  candidate  for  Congress; 
and  the  Democrats  picked  Cartwrlght.  Once 
more  the  rail  splitter  and  the  preacher  were 
pitted  In  the  political  arena.  This  time  the 
odds  were  different.  Lincoln  was  not  the 
unknown  stripling  from  New  Salem;  he  was 
a  highly  successful  practicing  attorney  in 
Springfield.  During  the  preceding  14  years 
he  had  served  four  terms  in  the  legi«lature, 
had  gained  a  place  of  leadership  In  the  Whig 
Party,  and  had  twice  been  a  Whig  Presiden- 
tial elector.  He  was  known  throughout  the 
State  of  Illinois,  if  not  personally  at  least 
by  reputation.  Cartwrlght.  In  the  meantime, 
had  gone  on  preaching,  saving  souls  for  the 
Lord  and  the  Democratic  Party. 

When  Lincoln  received  the  nomination  it 
was  generally  known  and  accepted  in  the 
convention  that  he  would  not  seek  a  second 
term,  if  elected  to  the  first.  For  some  years 
there  had  been  a  gentleman's  agreement  be- 
tween several  leading  Whigs  in  the  district 
that  the  office  would  be  rotated,  and  the 
agreement  was  binding  between  three  men: 
John  J.  Hardin,  Edward  D.  Baker,  and  Lin- 
coln. 

Both  Lincoln  and  Cartwrlght  were  good 
campaigners  and  each  had  many  loyal 
friends.  CartwTight,  however,  had  an  ad- 
vantage over  Lincoln.  He  could  carry  his 
campaign  Into  the  pulpits  of  the  district, 
and  he  did.  Speaking  at  a  revival  meeting 
in  Springfield  one  evening  he  was  approach- 
ing the  climax  of  his  camp-meeting  oratory 
when  he  stopped  suddenly  and  shot  two  ques- 
tions to  his  audience: 

'Will  all  of  you  who  expect  to  go  to 
heaven  stand  up?" 

As  he  phrased  his  second  question  he  no- 
ticed Lincoln  seated  on  a  back  seat:  ■Will 
all  of  you  who  want  to  go  to  heaven  stand 
up?" 

All  who  didn't  get  to  their  feet  on  the  first 
question  came  up  on  the  second,  all  except 
Lincoln.  Said  the  preacher,  "The  sole  ex- 
ception is  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  has  not  re- 
sponded to  either  invitation.  May  I  in- 
quire of  you,  Mr.  Lincoln,  where  are  you 
going?" 

"To  Congress." 

And  he  did,  by  a  majority  of  1.500  votes, 
carrying  8  of  the  district's  11  counties  by  a 
larger  vote  than  Henry  Clay  had  received  In 
the  Presldei  tlal  race,  2  years  earlier. 

Given  $200  to  use  toward  his  campaign  ex- 
penses, Lincoln  returned  $199.25  after  the 
election,  explaining  to  the  donor  that  he 
hadn't  needed  the  money.  "I  made  the  can- 
vass on  my  owrn  horse;  my  entertainment, 
being  at  the  houses  of  friends,  cost  me  noth- 
ing; and  my  only  outlay  was  75  cents  spent 
for  a  barrel  of  elder  to  treat  some  farm- 
hands." 

Campaign  costs  for  a  Congressman  have 
gone  up  in  recent  years. 

Cartwrlght  had  said  that  a  vote  for  a  Whig 
was  a  vote  for  the  devil,  and,  apparently,  Lin- 
coln didn't  believe  In  taking  chances.  It  Is 
a  matter  of  record — and  the  Springfield  poll 
book  of  that  election  Is  still  in  evidence  to 
prove  it — that  Lincoln  cast  his  vote  for  Cau^- 
wrlght. 

Lincoln  was  the  only  Whig  elected  to  the 
Thirtieth  Congress  from  Illinois.  Tocay  peo- 
ple the  world  over  know  that  Abrahum  Lin- 
coln was  a  President  of  the  United  States; 
but  very  few.  even  In  the  United  States,  know 
that  our  sixteenth  President  served  a  term  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Lincoln  was  a  war  President.  He  was  also 
a  war  Congressman.  When  he  took  the  Presi- 
dential oath  In  1861  the  Nation  was  on  the 
eve  cf  the  Civil  War.  The  United  States  had 
been  at  war  with  Mexico  for  nearly  18  months 
when  Lincoln  entered  Congress.  While  ac- 
tual fighting  had  virtually  ended  2  months 


earlier,  when  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  had  stormed 
Mexico  City  in  a  2-day  battle  and  had  raised 
the  United  States  flag  over  the  palace,  there 
were  still  a  couple  of  American  armies  In  the 
field,  and  a  state  of  war  existed  until  ended 
by  treaty  in  March  1848. 

During  the  16  months  between  the  election 
and  the  time  he  took  office  Lincoln  went 
about  his  routine  of  life  as  a  lawyer.  Busy 
almost  dally  in  the  State  and  Federal  courts, 
he  nevertheless  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the 
progress  of  the  war,  but  made  few  comments 
on  it. 

Hostilities  between  the  two  nations  had 
been  trought  about  by  a  number  of  situa- 
tions, beginning  with  the  secession  of  Texas 
from  Mexico.  For  a  time  Texas  maintained 
Its  independence,  but  shortly  came  into  the 
United  States.  Mexico  hadn't  liked  that. 
But  the  Texas  matter  was  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  grievances.  Certain  pressure  groups 
in  the  United  States  had  covetous  eyes  on 
California  and  New  Mexico,  both  pieces  of 
Mexican  territory.  Inclined  to  be  unstable, 
the  Mexican  Government  was  subject  con- 
stantly to  rebel  groups  within  its  midst;  and 
American  Interests,  by  favoring  one  group 
or  another,  helped  to  keep  it  .unstable.  The 
southern  slave  States  wanted  more  areas  in 
which  to  extend  slavery.  Secretly  President 
James  K.  Polk  seemed  to  t>e  operating  on  the 
theory  of  Frederick  the  Great — take  posses- 
sion first,  and  negotiate  afterward. 

The  troubles  reached  the  shooting  stage 
when  a  detachment  of  American  troops,  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  was  ordered 
by  Polk  to  enter  disputed  territory  t>ecause- 
Polk  had  heard  that  Mexican  troops  had 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  headed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  same  territory.  They  met;  the 
battle  was  on;  and  Americans  were  kUled. 
As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Washington. 
Polk  was  ready  to  submit  a  skillfully  worded 
message  to  Congress,  stating  that  war  existed, 
and  that  it  had  been  commenced  by  Mexico 
on  American  soil. 

The  Whigs  as  a  party  were  in  violent  op- 
position to  the  spirit  of  the  confiict,  terming 
it  a  war  of  aggression  and  an  unlawful  act 
on  the  part  of  President  Polk  to  add  more 
territory  to  the  United  States.  Lincoln  com- 
mented that  the  action  of  the  President  re- 
minded him  of  the  old  farmer  who  said, 
"I  am  not  greedy  about  land;  I  only  want 
what  'Jines'  mine." 

Lincoln  could  have  gone  to  Congress  In 
December  1846,  had  he  desired.  Edward  D. 
Baker,  the  Incumbent,  had  resigned  his  seat 
to  accept  a  commission  in  the  Army.  It  was 
offered  to  Lincoln,  but  he  declined,  possibly 
because  the  law  business  was  extremely  active 
at  that  time  for  the  Congressman-elect. 
During  the  month  of  December,  he  appeared 
In  four  cases  in  the  Menard  Circuit  Court, 
once  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Springfield,  and  six  times  In  the  State  su- 
preme court. 

In  addition  to  his  law  practice,  twice  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1847  he  went 
out  from  Springfield  to  deliver  temperance 
lectures  in  nearby  communities.  According 
to  the  record,  he  persuaded  three  to  "take 
the  pledge"  at  Middle  Lick  Creek,  but  met 
with  no  success  at  Langstons  Settlement. 
But  he  did  make  one  Journey,  early  in  July, 
which  is  of  significance.  Lincoln  made  his 
first  visit  to  Chicago.  200  miles  away,  as  a 
delegate  to  the  River  and  Harbor  Convention. 
The  fact  that  it  took  him  3  days  to  make  the 
Journey  by  stagecoach  may  have  been  one  of 
the  reasons  why  he  was  always  a  strong  ad- 
vocate for  the  building  of  railroads  and  other 
Internal  Improvements. 

At  that  time,  Chicago  had  a  normal  popula- 
tion of  16,000.  The  record  states  that  20,000 
official  delegates  and  visitors  from  all  over  the 
country  assembled  there  for  the  3-day  meet- 
ing. The  convention  had  been  called  to  pro- 
test against  President  Polk's  veto  of  a  bill 
making  appropriations  for  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  to  otherwise  strengthen  the  cause 
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the  ablest  and  stormiest  that  had  ever  as« 
sembled  In  Washington.  The  Whigs  con- 
trolled the  Hou.'.e.  but  there  were  able  and 
noted  leaders  in  both  parties.  The  eloquence 
of  Daniel  Webster  still  contended  with  th« 
philosophy  of  John  C.  Calhoun  for  the  mas- 
tery of  a  Senate  wherein  sat  three  of  Lin- 
coln's four  1860  Presidential  opponents: 
Stephen  A.  DoURlas.  of  Illinois:  John  Bell,  of 
Tennessee:  and  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas. 
Houston  was  a  pictu! '  e  a 

Navajo   blanket   v.s  a  rial 

attire. 

Here  also  were  Hannibal  Hamlin.  Senator 
from  Maine,  and  Simon  Cameron,  from 
Pennsylvania.  H.^mlin  was  to  be  Lincoln's 
first-term  Vice  President:  and  C:imeron. 
Lincoln's  first  Secretary  of  War.  Jetierson 
Davis,  who.  like  Lincoln,  had  been  born  In 
a  Kentucky  li  and  who  w  led 

to  bpcnme  th-    .  lent  of  the  c  ite 

^*  :    America,    was    the    Seiiaiur    (rom 

M  .  ;ii.      In    the    House    of    Representa- 

tives were  two  other  noted  men  who  were 
to  hold  high  ofBces  In  the  Confederacy :  Alex- 
ander H.  Stevens,  the  Vice  President,  and 
his  intimate  friend.  R  ;bert  Toombs,  the  Con- 
federate Secretary  of  State. 

In  the  House  and  Senate  of  that  Thirtieth 
Congress  were  many  men  from  both  North 
and  S  'Uth.  none  of  whom  ever  dreamed  that 
their  future  was  to  be  so  closely  associated 
with  that  of  the  lean  38-year-oid  Whig  oc- 
cupying seat  No  1»4  m  the  ob.=cure  back  row 
of  the  House  Chamber. 

Here  m  the  House  was  Lincoln's  second- 
term  Vice  President.  Andrpw  Johnson,  the 
tailor    from   Tennessee,    \  become 

the  President  after  his  a  Here 

was    George    A'^hmun.    from    Ma  ts. 

who  would  be  the  chairman  of  ;..,  c  -  nd 
National  Republication  Con%ention  which 
was  to  give  Abraham  Lincoln  the  Presiden- 
tial nomination  13  years  later.  Here  also  was 
Lincoln's  future  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  Indiana:  and  two  who 
were  to  be  Lmcolns  State  Drpirtment  ap- 
pointees: Georse  P  Mirsh.  (UMire  Minister 
to  Italy,  and  J  >.-hua  R  Gidding.^.  whom 
Lincoln   sent   to   Canada   as   consul   general. 

Here  also  was  James  Pr.llock.  a  later  Oov- 
'  ernor  of  Penn.^v!' aiiia.  wlMm  Lii.  ned 

Director  of  theSiint:  and  whc.  in  >.gt 

days  of  th.    :  ci  ined  • 
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lived,    but    the    phia..-e    has    been   on   almost 
every  United  St.ites  coin  since  that  date. 
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Lincoln.  And  S.na'.er  Lewis  Cass  had  al- 
ready served  Michigan  as  our  first  territorial 
governor  after  the  British  occupation.  Some 
others  whose  names  are  woven  Into  the  his- 
tory of  America  were  David  WUmot.  of  Wil- 
mot  Proviso  fame,  who  came  to  that  Con- 
gress from  Pennsvlvanln:  Horace  Greeley. 
Nfw  V  ;'Medly  rcmem- 

*>««d    ■  .      tr    and    Harbor 

Convention:  Amos  Tuck,  of  New  Ham;;siilre; 
Howell  Cobb,  of  Georaiia:  and  Tom  Corwin. 
of  Ohio,  who  was  Lmcolns  minister  to 
Mexico.  Some  mention,  too.  should  be  made 
of  William  A.  Newell,  of  New  Jersey,  who  U 
credited  with  the  :  4  of  the  Life  Saving 

Service,    which    1  s    to    became    the 

United  States  d-^*.:  Guard.      '  ^re 

reasons  why  we  should  not  i  .  ert 

C.  S.-henck.  C  -an  from  Ohio.    He  dis- 

tlnm'Uished  hi:;  .  ;.  the  Civ,;  War.  became 
United  States  Minister  to  I  and  there 

achieved  distinction  by  lui.- v. u.ing  to  the 
Er.BiIish  the  honorable  American  game  of 
"draw  poker." 

Foremost  on  the  roster  of  the  House  of 
Representatives   was   John    Qulncy    Adams, 


venerable  Whig,  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  as  a  boy  of  10.  and  many 
times  thereafter,  had  looked  upon  Gen, 
George  Washington  when  the  latter  was  the 
leader    of   the  Revolutionary   Army. 

This  was  a  Congress  of  able  men.  and  not 
the  least  able  among  them  was  the  gentle-" 
man  from  Illinois,  the  lone  Whig  who  repre- 
sented the  S.venth  District.  The  great  ma-j 
Jorlty  of  Congressmen  who  are  remembered! 
In  later  years  are  so  remembered  because  of 
some  law  that  bears  their  n  mie  Jiot  so  with 
Llnccln.    Nj  :  :ne.  but  h.s 

fame  v:!!  »:e  ;  or  the  !:r.\ .- 

of  hi  I'd  or  are  f< 

Noi  '         ^  ..      „.     e  term  In  C. 

was  spectacular:  It  wasn't:  although  there 
were  spectacular  moments  during  which  he 
was  the  leading  figure.  Destiny  had  selected 
Lincoln  to  be  one  of  America's  greatest  Presi- 
dents, and  this  term  in  the  Thirtieth  Con- 
gress v,as  a  part  of  the  apprenticeship  be 
served  In  preprri'i'^n  for  that  i.fBce. 

Lii.r  1:  -ed  to  serve  on  two  com- 

mit tef>.  I  tee  on    the   Post   Office 

and  Post  R-ads  and  the  Committee  en  Ex- 
penditures in  the  War  Department.  His  bills 
were  few.  the  majority  of  them  dealing  with 
legislation  growing  out  of  the  reports  of  these 
ccmmitteas. 

•1.  while  •  It  a 

ce  and  I'  m- 

;.^   frankness  and  honesty 

r;i  rebuke  from  a  Member 

Lincoln  had  secured  the  floor 
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brought  him  .i 
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and  bf  gan.  "The  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  P.;st  Roads  ts  comp<ised  of  five  Whics 
and  four  Democrats  The  report  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  Whigs  and  all  the 
r*  -  'out  one.     I  want  to  say  further 

fi.  —and  right  there  he  was  cut  short 

by  a  Member  who  in  no  uncertain  terms  pave 
Lincoln  to  understand  thit  It  was  not  in 
order  to  men  .ion  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
what  had  taken  place  in  the  committee. 

To  this.  Lincoln  replied  with  some  em- 
barrassmen'.  "If  I  have  been  out  of  order  In 
what  I  have  said.  I  take  it  all  back  as  far  as 
I  can  "  There  was  much  lau';hter  as  he 
conttn'ied.  'I  have  no  desire.  I  a.>sure  ycu, 
P'  :.  to  b*  out  of  order;   although  I 

c.  r  k^ep  long  in  order  " 

Lmcr  In  may  have  b?en  unknown  In  Con- 
gress tclcte  this  Incident,  but  not  after. 

As  loHT  as  nur  histnrv  h-ir.k<«  record  the 
story    of  ' 

record  tl.  .      . 

coin  vas  liu  .  the  sole  instigator 

of  the  Spot  i:  They  were  to  be- 

come a  pal.i  in  his   :  ;  side  for  some 

time,  cau^ln-j  him  stjni.:  v.  ii^  ulty  In  his  home  1 
district    where   he   was   given   the   nickname! 
"Spotty"  Lincoln.     Bi 
miv  ^ave  been   to  I 
V 

ico  of  invading  the  terrucry  of  the  State  of 
Tex.i>.  stnkmj  the  first  blw.  and  of  shed- 
ding the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  "our  own 
soil"  Fifteen  days  after  this  i^ess^pe.  Lin- 
coln presented  before  the  House  a  series  of 
resol'-  1  >n  the  1'  t  to  in- 

form ..er  the  u  which 

A-  blwoU    w.is   first   shed    in   the   war 

V.  within    the    territory    claimed    by 

Mexico. 
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Speaking  on  his  own  resolution  a  few 
days  later.  Lincoln  sud.  ••T^e  President  Is 
in  no  V  lye  satisfied  v.r.h  his  own  position. 
•     •     *     He  la  a  bewildered,  cjufused,  anl 
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miserably  perplexed  man.  God  grant  he 
may  be  able  to  show  tliere  Is  not  something 
about  his  conscience  more  painful  than  all 
his  mental  perplexity." 

The  man  who  framed  such  an  Indictment 
might  be  a  new  Member,  but  be  was  not 
new  to  legal  studies,  and  he  was  not  a  novice 
In  controversy. 

Lincoln  was  not  the  only  Member  of  the 
House  who  spoke  on  the  Issue.  There  was 
another  Whig,  a  little.  sawed-ofT  runt  from 
Georgia.  Alexander  H.  Stevens  by  name,  fu- 
ture Vice  President  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
a  man  with  a  mighty  mind,  who  spoke  for 
an  hour,  saying  In  part,  "The  honor  of  this 
country  does  not  and  cannot  require  U£  to 
force  and  compel  the  people  of  any  country 
to  sell  theirs.  •  •  •  The  principle  of 
waging  war  against  a  neighboring  people  to 
compel  them  to  sell  their  country  is  not  only 
dishonorable,  but  disgraceful  and  Infamous." 

Little  Alex  Stevens,  from  Georgia,  and  the 
tall  gentleman  from  Illinois  were  "charter" 
members  of  an  unusual  inner  circle  among 
the  Whigs  in  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  They 
were  the  founding  members  of  a  group  known 
as  the  "Young  Indians."  a  group  organized 
for  the  intent  purpose  of  nominating  Gen- 
eral Taylor  for  the  Presidency.  The  center 
of  activities  for  the  Young  Indians  was 
around  the  table  In  Mrs  Sprleg's  boarding 
house,  where  Lincoln  and  several  other  Whig 
Representatives  resided.  The  Sprlgg  board- 
ing houiie  was  located  on  a  spot  now  occu- 
pied bv  the  fountain  In  front  of  the  Library 
of  Congress.  It  is  said  that  at  the  Sprlgg 
table  Lincoln  was  the  most  popular  boarder, 
due  largely  to  his  ready  fund  of  stories  and 
illustrative  anecdotes,  which  always  found 
ready  listeners.  He  never  told  a  story  twice, 
and  always  he  appeared  to  have  an  endless 
repertoire,  each  one  of  which  was  pertinently 
adapted  to  some  passing  event. 

Mention  should  likewise  be  made  of  one  or 
two  other  spots  which  were  familiar  to  Lin- 
coln. There  was  the  bowling  alley  In  James 
Casparl'E  hotel,  opposite  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, on  a  Bite  which  Is  now  a  part  of 
the  Capitol  grounds.  Here  Lincoln  spent 
many  evenings  bowling  with  other  Members 
of  Congress  and,  as  usual,  delighting  them 
with  his  stories.  As  a  bowler  his  average 
wasn't  as  high  as  was  his  personal  popularity 
with  the  bowlers. 

Another  resort  of  Lincoln  was  in  the  post- 
office  of  the  House.  Here  his  favorite  sest, 
according  to  newspaper  correspondent  Ben 
Perley  Poore,  was  at  the  left  of  an  open  fire- 
place, tilted  back  In  his  chair,  with  his  legs 
reaching  above  the  chimney  Jamb.  Poore 
adds.  "It  was  refreshing  to  the  correspond- 
ents, compelled  as  we  were  to  listen  to  much 
that  was  prosy  and  tedious,  to  hear  this 
bright  specimen  of  western  genitis  tell  his 
Inimitable  stories,  especially  his  reminis- 
cences of  the  Black  Hawk  War." 

Lincoln  was  always  a  good  friend  of  the 
newspapermen.  He  recognized  the  power  of 
the  press  and  the  nerd  of  newspapers.  In  one 
of  his  committee  reports  he  said.  "Our  re- 
publican Institutions  can  best  be  sustained 
by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  due 
encotiragement  of  a  universal  spirit  of  In- 
quiry and  dlFCUKSlon  of  public  events  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press."  He  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  permitted  postmasters 
at  county  seats  to  accept  subscriptions  for 
periodicals  and  newspapers. 

For  Lincoln  the  Congressional  Library  and 
the  law  library  In  the  Supreme  Court  were 
gold  mines  of  information  In  which  he  dug 
deeply.  One  librarian  recalls  that  after 
selecting  a  pile  of  books,  he  would  tie  them 
In  a  large  bandana  handkerchief,  put 
through  the  knot  a  stick  which  he  had 
brought  with  him.  throw  the  load  over  his 
shoulder  and  march  off  to  his  room  at  Mrs. 
Sprlgg's.  In  a  few  days  he  would  return 
them  m  the  same  manner  and  go  off  with 
another  selection. 

One  day  during  the  first  session,  there  was 
a  commotion  In  the  House,  centering  around 


the  seat  of  the  aged  John  Qulncy  Adams. 
The  old  man  was  suffering  a  stroke  from 
which  he  was  not  to  recover.  Says  the  Con- 
gressional Globe,  the  Congressional  Record 
of  that  time.  "Mr.  Adams  was  removed  to 
the  Speakers  room,  where  the  air  was  better." 
and  where.  2  days  later,  he  died.  During  that 
time  the  House  was  adjotirned.  On  one  of 
those  days,  which  was  the  birthday  of  George 
Washington.  Lincoln  Is  known  to  have  visited 
the  home  and  tomb  of  the  first  President. 
For  Lincoln  this,  his  first  visit  to  Mount 
Vernon,  was  a  pilgrimage  of  devotion  on  the 
part  of  the  future  President  who  was  to  fight 
to  preserve  the  Union  which  the  first  Presi- 
dent had  fought  to  create.  On  the  following 
Fourth  of  July  Lincoln  was  present  when 
the  cornerstone  was  placed  In  the  Washing- 
ton Monument. 

At  the  death  of  ex -President  and  Congress- 
man John  Qulncy  Adams.  Lincoln  was  one  of 
those  named  to  the  congressional  commit- 
tee of  arrangements,  and  later  marched  with 
the  cortege  which  bore  the  body  to  Its  tem- 
porary resting  place  In  the  congressional 
burying  ground. 

The  Presidential  contest  between  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  and  General  and  Senator 
Lewis  Cass,  as  do  most  Presidential  contests, 
began  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  This  gave 
Lincoln  the  opportunity  to  make  what  is 
known  as  his  Military  Heroes  speech.  It  was 
a  noble  piece  of  rhetoric,  and  Its  delivery 
was  a  high  light  of  his  congressional  career 
It  gave  him  opportunity  to  use  his  match- 
less ability  of  narrating  Illustrative  stories. 
Lincoln,  too,  had  a  nillitary  background  to 
draw  upon  for  humorous  anecdote.  Con- 
gressman Lincoln's  speech  of  July  27,  1848.  Is 
Just  as  humorous  and  effective  to  read  today 
as  It  was  nearly  a  century  ago,  when  It  was 
so  devastating  to  the  catise  of  Lewis  Cass, 
one  of  Michigan's  greatest  citizens,  who  un- 
doubtedly would  have  made  a  better  Presi- 
dent than  did  Zachary  Taylor. 

The  first  stormy  session  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress  adjourned  In  the  middle  of  August. 
Mrs.  Lincoln  and  the  two  boys  had  already 
returned  to  Lexington,  and  later  to  Spring- 
field: but  Lincoln  had  party  duties  to  per- 
form. He  had  been  Invited  to  make  an  ex- 
tended speaking  totir  In  support  of  the  Tay- 
lor-Fillmore ticket.  Campaign  duties  kept 
him  In  Washington  for  a  month,  and  during 
the  following  few  weeks  he  spoke  once  In 
Maryland,  and  In  nine  Massachusetts  cities, 
including  twice  In  Boston.  Several  times  he 
addressed  two  or  more  audiences  In  a  day. 
In  his  campaign  for  Taylor  he  seemed  to  be 
trying  out  his  powers  as  a  stump  speaker  be- 
fore audiences  as  far  different  from  the  pio- 
neers of  Illinois  as  one  could  Imagine.  He 
met  with  great  success.  Audiences  were 
large  and  enthusiastic,  frequently  following 
him  to  other  towns  to  hear  more. 

Closing  his  campaign  toiir  at  a  huge  mass 
meeting  in  Boston's  Tremont  Temple,  he 
crossed  New  York  State,  visited  Niagara  Falls, 
and  boarded  the  S.  S.  GZobe  in  the  Buffalo 
Harbor,  bound  for  Clilcago,  abound  the  Lakes. 
On  the  morning  of  Septembe.  28.  the  Globe 
anchored  for  an  hour  or  so  at  Detroit,  the 
one  and  only  time  he  ever  saw  the  future  mo- 
tor capital.  Coming  up  the  Detroit  River 
that  morning,  he  had  witnessed  a  sight  which 
must  have  brought  back  memories  of  a  simi- 
lar event  of  more  than  17  years  before.  A 
few  miles  below  Detroit,  passengers  on  the 
Globe  had  watched  the  efforts  of  lakemen  to 
salvage  the  S.  8.  CaTiada,  which  had  gone 
aground  on  Fighting  Island  the  night  before. 
Back  In  New  Salem.  In  April  1831,  Lincoln's 
flatboat  had  gone  aground  on  Rutledge's  mill 
dam  in  the  Sangamon  River.  Undoubtedly 
the  plight  of  the  Canada  caused  Lincoln  to 
renew  his  efforts  toward  the  perfection  of  an 
Idea  he  had  for  removing  boats  from  shoals. 
He  applied  for  a  patent  on  the  device  before 
he  left  Washington  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
the  following  March. 


Back  In  nUnois  for  a  chort  vacation,  he  also 
spent  some  time  campaigning  vigorously  for 
Taylor,  who  won  the  November  election.  Re- 
turning to  Washington  in  December,  for  the 
final  session  of  the  Thirtieth  Congress.  Lin- 
coln was  named  to  the  committee  to  plan  the 
Inauguration.  During  the  few  remaining 
months  of  the  term  he  devoted  himself  faith- 
fully to  routine  business,  participated  ac- 
tively In  discussion  and  debate,  and  attended 
to  his  committee  duties. 

Many  noteworthy  incidents  in  Lincoln's 
congressional  career  I  have  skipped  entirely; 
others  are  getting  only  the  briefest  mention. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  his  slavery  atti- 
tude or  of  the  bill  he  Introduced  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Perhaps 
his  attitude  on  slavery  can  be  worded  best 
bj'  quoting  from  a  letter  he  wrotw  prior  to  his 
nomination  for  Congress,  because  these  views 
were  consistent  with  him  all  during  his  po- 
litical career  and  until  near  the  end  of  bis 
Presidency: 

"1  hold  it  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  us 
In  the  free  States,  due  to  the  union  of  the 
States,  and  perhaps  to  liberty  Itself  (paradox 
though  It  may  seem)  to  let  the  slavery  of 
other  States  alone:  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  hold  it  to  be  equally  clear  that  we  should 
never  knowingly  lend  ourselves,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  pre^'^nt  that  slavery  from  dying 
a  natural  death."  (Letter  to  William  Dudley 
m  October  1845.) 

His  record  In  Congress  shows  that  he  pro- 
moted uniform  postal  rates,  that  he  favored 
adjusted  compensation  for  soldiers,  and  that 
he  favored  Federal  aid  for  the  construction 
of  highways  and  other  Internal  Improve- 
ments. One  of  his  notable  speeches  was  in 
reply  to  the  President's  veto  message  against 
Improvement  by  Federal  aid. 

Lincoln  never  voted  or  spoke  against  any 
mea-sure  designed  to  aid  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  Always  he  was  fotmd  to  be 
lined  up  with  the  soldiers,  voting  for  all 
measures  favorable  to  them  or  to  their 
families.  At  one  time  he  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  grant  bounty  lands  to  men 
who  had  served  as  privates  In  the  Mexican 
War.  He  also  suggested  that  bounties  be 
given  to  all  volunteers  In  the  War  of  1812. 
He  was  faithful  to  his  constituents,  per- 
formed his  duties  faithfully,  and  seldom 
missed  a  roll  call.  Through  his  ready  wit, 
his  capable  command  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, his  unswerving  honesty,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  attack  his  political  enemies  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  he  gained  the  firm  and 
lasting  friendship  of  both  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats. Very  early  In  his  career  he  secured  the 
friendship  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  was  a 
frequent  attendant  by  Invitation  at  Web- 
ster's "breakfast  club." 

All  sides  and  periods  of  Lincoln's  life  are 
worthy  of  study,  but  Inasmuch  as  the  great 
work  he  did  in  later  life  was  so  magnificent. 
It  has  almost  totally  eclipsed  his  political 
life  from  young  manhood  until  he  came  Into 
national   prominence. 

Most  biographers  give  much  less  attention 
to  his  congressional  career  than  has  been 
given  here.  They  say  that  he  did  not  come 
Into  national  prominence  mitil  his  debates 
with  Dotiglas  in  1858.  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  he  was  nationally  known,  and  was 
something  of  a  political  power  for  nearly  a 
decade  before  that  date. 

Came  the  adjournment  of  the  Thirtieth 
Congress  and  the  Inauguration  of  Presifient 
Taylor.  Lincoln  didn't  miss  a  moment  of 
It.  At  an  early  morning  hour  he  departed 
from  the  Inaugural  ball.  Somewhere  in  the 
crowd  he  had  lost  his  hat.  so  he  wrapped  his 
cloak  around  his  head  to  shield  it  from  the 
crisp  March  air,  and  walked  the  distance 
back  to  his  boarding  house  In  the  darkness 
of  the  early  morning,  little  dreaming  that 
a  dozen  years  from  that  hour  he  would  be 
the  central  figure  at  the  inauguration  of 
another    President. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  who  had  oc- 
cupied seat  No.  194  in  the  back  row  of  the 
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of    the   House   of   Representatives 
the  floor  for  the  last  time. 


Abraham   Lincoln  considered   a 
a  politician  and  as  a  President? 
question  there  are  nearly  as  many 
there  are  people  to  make  answer. 
s  success,"  says  one  writer,  "was 
Integrity  of  his  soul  and  the  sub- 
that  gave  the  people  faith  In 
him  the  common  man  had  faith 
4lncoln  himself  was  one  of  the  com- 
and  he  never  thought  of  himself 
3therwise.    He  spoke  so  simply  and 
that  no  one  ever  had  to  question 
meant      There  were  no  vague  mes- 
''  he  people  that  could  be  Interpreted 
ways  as  there  were  Interpreters, 
naturally  and  without  trickery,  and 
understood  him.    He  spoke  as  one 
Ifted  with  vision,  and  with  a  voice 
make  their  Innermost  thoughts 


Abraha^  Lincoln's  whole  philosophy  of  life 

every   action    was   summed    up    in 

xper   Union   address,    when   he   said. 

ave  faith  that  right  makes  might; 

hat  faith  let  us  to  the  end  dare  to 

d^ty  as  we  understand  It." 

to  o<^.d  that  there  could  rise  up  In 

troujjled  land  today  another   Abraham 
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PITTENOER       Mr       Speaker. 

on  l«Ki.>Iatiyn  for  the  develop- 
th**  St.  Lawrence  leawftjr  and 

drojcct  are  now  in  progrens  be- 
subcommUtee  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
.ommlttee  of  the  S^'nate.  One 
Itnessea  appearing  In  l)ehalf  of 
probect  ye.sterday  was  Julius  H. 
of  Duluth.  Mmn.  Mr.  Barnes' 
y  was  as  follow.s: 
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WILLIAM  A.  PITTENCER 


nt    MIMMt«Orr« 


Hatch.  Will  you  state  your  name. 


Julius  H.  Barnes,  president  of 
al  St.  Lawrence  Association. 
Hatch.  Former    president    of    the 
s  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
That  is  right.  Senator. 
H.*TCH.  B*  seated.  Mr   Barnes,  and 
your  own  way  with  your  state- 
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Mr     Chairman.    1    think    you 

Interested    In    knowing    that    the 

.  Lawrence  Association  Is  a  purely 

group.     It  was  formed  some  year 

ter  ago  In  order  to  make  a  focal 

inlon  from  men  who  had  served 

In    the    official    study — the    Deep 

iatlon.   St.    Lawrence   Tidewater 

focal    point    where    the 

cduld  be  crystallised  and  exprcased. 

naturally    urged    to   emplay   ^ro- 

embark  on  a  scale  of  great  mem- 

Icitatlon.     We  decided  not  to  do 

rystaillae  around   these  men   who 


had  shown  their  appreciation  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  national  Interests,  crystal- 
lise around  the  men  In  the  ▼arlous  com- 
munities whom  we  would  select  as  In  our 
opinion  having  a  reputation  for  good  Judg- 
ment and  public  spirit.  Today  we  have  in 
the  National  Association  less  than  100  mem- 
bers, yet  by  our  contact  through  that  mem- 
bership I  feel  that  what  I  can  say  today  does 
represent  the  community  opinion  of  many, 
many  sections  and  areas  and  cities. 

This  St.  Lawrence  project  has  been  up  sev. 
eral  times.  In  1934  you  will  recall  \*  did  re- 
ceive a  majority  of  the  Senate  but  not  the 
necessary  two-thirds  under  the  treaty  form 
In  1941.  after  hearings  before  the  House  Riv- 
ers and  Harbors  Committee,  that  cimmllt^e 
did  recommend  It.  17  to  8.  and  In  2  weeks 
Pearl  Harbor  stopp>ed  any  further  action  at 
that  time;  It  was  suspended  for  the  war. 

In  1944  after  15  months'  suppression  of  the 
bill  In  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Senator  Aiken  made  a  sacrificing  eflort  to 
get  attention  drawn  to  It,  and  It  was  de- 
feated 56  to  25  In  that  form,  still  containing 
some  phases  which  aroused  trea'y  discussion. 
It  Is  up  again.  "Senator,  I  think  I  express 
the  determination  of  the  whole  Middle  West, 
50.000.000  people,  that  this  qiJestlon  never 
win  be  settled  until  It  Is  settled  right;  and 
when  I  say  that.  I  want  to  say  why  I  express 
It  Just  that  way.  This  assoclatlo:  will  never 
make  a  statement  of  known  naccuracy.  It 
will  allow  the  opponents  every  freedom  of 
opinion,  if  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  base 
their  opinion  on  the  'Consideration  ol  the  ac- 
tual fact*.  That  has  not  alwa:  •  been  done. 
There  Is  sentiment  Intertwined  with  a  heart- 
felt »r.r,r«.^.  .fion  that  thu  U  the  greatest  na- 
t*ooa  e  left  In  America  today,  and  a 

deteriiiii  .  n  t  ■  prf»»  that  point  upon  tiM 
public  ui.-  :  ;  .  opinion  itself  sod  Con* 
RreM  la  ewfincag  tJut  that  u  the  truth,  that 
It  Is  not  MfllMal  alOD^.  that  it  has  a  national 
appllrattoa. 

We  AmarlcaM  are.  a«  v<  u  kni.w  «  >*nt|. 
mental  people.    W*  t  War 

and  we  released   th*   ;  .,,...   ».  ab» 

Without  Kain.  and  we  h.  .t  two  wars 

•inre,  with^njt  any  et?  -  ny  material 

gam.  but  In  our  owt  md  In  re- 

sponse to  the  appeal  uf  freemen  of  this 
world. 

It  is  32  years  ago  that  I  wrote  the  first 
article  In  favor  of  the  St  Lawrence  project  at 
the  request  of  Dr  Albert  Shaw,  of  the  Review 
of  Reviews,  and  I  wrote  it  because  my  life- 
time work  at  that  time  In  grain  exporting 
had  given  me.  I  think,  an  unusual  knowl- 
edge of  what  cheap  transportation  would  do 
In  market  beneflts  and  in  the  expansion  of 
traffic:  and  every  experience  I  have  had  in 
the  32  years  since— and  I  have  had  unusual 
contacts,  at  home  and  abroad— has  hard- 
ened in  me  the  conviction  that  the  first  im- 
pression was  right,  that  the  vision  of  what 
it  meant  to  America  was  Justified,  and  these 
last  four  tragic  years  have  written  dramati- 
cally. I  think,  the  Justification  of  all  the  fore- 
casts that  we  made. 

I  think  that  In  appearing  this  way  I  have 
a  right  to  express  something  of  personal 
sentiment,  too  My  father  was  In  the  Bureau 
of  SUtistlcs  of  the  Treasury  Department.  In 
Washington,  until  I  was  10  years  old.  when 
he  moved  to  Minnesota  My  boyish  recollec- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  some  30 
or  30  clerks.  I  think  they  are  eomewhat 
larger  than  that  today.  But  the  adaptation 
to  statistics.  I  am  afraid,  sometimes  creeps 
out  in  me.  I  wUl  try  to  control  It  so  as  to 
MM  only  those  that  illustrate  some  vital 
point. 

Father  moved  to  Minnesota  sixty-odd  years 
ago,  because,  on  the  map  and  In  the  opinion 
expressed  by  men  of  practical  tnialaan  Judg- 
ment everywhere,  the  farthest  western  point 
of  deep-water  navigation  In  the  heart  of  thu 
great  continent  must  be  the  place  of  Intense 
business  activity  and  development.  He  died, 
over  50  years  ago.  but  he  died  firm  In  the 
faith  that  that  will  come;  and  when  I  speak 


of  personal  sentiment  I  really  am  moved 
somewhat  by  that  parallel  endorsement  of 
my  business  Judgment  through  many  tjrpes 
of  business. 

Moreover,  the  men  with  whom  he  moved 
to  Duluth.  the  early  pioneers,  were  men  of 
Just  the  type  that  we  are  proud  of  In  America. 
One  of  my  business  associates  In  Duluth  up 
to  20  years  ago  was  Alexander  McDougal.  who 
came  to  the  Great  Lakes  In  1860  and  sailed 
the  Lakes  when  the  Soo  had  only  one  lock  of 
8-foot  depth.  I  have  heard  him  tell  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  those  early  pioneers.  Before 
we  had  lighthouses  among  the  dangerous 
rocks  of  Lake  Superior,  the  fishermen  were 
resourceful  enough  to  build  wooden  frames 
and  put  throtigh  their  waste  fish,  and  the 
smell  and  the  gulls  and  the  fog  always  an- 
swered the  warning  light  of  today.  He  has 
told  me  of  the  pioneer  days  In  Duluth  when 
at  one  time  we  had  150.000  buffalo  hides 
stored  there  for  shipment  In  the  small  ships 
of  the  early  days.  Men  like  that  have  re- 
adapted  themselves  with  the  changed  condi- 
tions. They  have  been  worthy  stewards  jf 
the  advantages  that  nature  bestowed  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  on  the  area  that  rests  on  It — 
the  Middle  West. 

I  remember  that,  as  illustrating  what  this 
has  meant  In  the  national  economy,  that  he 
spoke  about  the  rate  on  the  early  cargoes  of 
war  at  M  a  ton— It  Is  not  80  cents  The  rate 
on  grain  was  18  to  25  cents  a  bushel— It  Is 
now  one  tenth  of  that.  The  development 
of  Lake  Superior  Is  one  of  the  romances  of 
America.  My  accent  on  It  Is  to  show  that 
the  men  who  believed,  who  staked  their  for- 
tune* by  settling  for  the  development  of  the 
far  western  end  of  deep-water  navigation. 
were  men  of  such  type  aa  we  can  be  prottd 
of,  as  showing  American  rssoureefulness  and 
energy.  Csputn  MrOotigal,  himself.  wa4  th« 
iBvsntor  of  tba  wbslelmck.  and  the  whale- 
bMk  t|rps  was  a  salmdM  sm  boat,  iks  vol- 
urns  iSKTMMsd  ta  tba  war  carnage  of  eoal  and 
grain,  it  bacama  naeassary  also   to  unload 

tbaee  boats  faster     They  ope- -  hatches 

Wider  snd  wider  for  largvr  ai  loading 

mechanism.  As  you  open  the  naicnes  wider 
on  th*  landing  boats  you  woaken  tham  on 
the  edge,  and  on'  f  exist* 

enae:  but  the  b<  .r  water 

square  Is  fh<  ,,,1  I  have  operated  for 

60  yeari.  aftn  1  .ig  the  first  one  Just  after 

the  First  War.  and  it  was  m  service  for  the 
Navy,  until  it  was  seized  at  Guam  in  thu  last 
Pearl  Harbor  Day. 

I    mean    we   have   tried    to  do   something 
ourselves  for  the  develnprrij^nt  of  this  coun- 
try.   Of  course,  we  w;i  sand  earn- 
ings.   That  Is  what  i:                    usiness  and 
enables  It  to  spread  and  expand   and   hire 
more  men  and  carry  more  tonnage,  but  what 
I  want   to  get   at   Is   the   earnestness   with 
which  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  now  ask 
your  consideration  of  thU  great  project   is 
based  on  the  demonstration  that  they  them- 
selves  did    their   part    in    constructing    the 
America  that  we  are  all  proud  of  out  there. 
Now.   when    father  died   I  went  into  the 
gram  business  as  office  boy.    I  ventured  with 
growing  years  to  try  the  export  trade  direct, 
I  did  it  from  Duluth  because  we  had  a  choice 
of  water  routes,  and  I  shipped  grain  in  the 
early  days  to  Buffalo  and  transferred  it  to 
wooden  canal  boau  that  were  drawn  by  horses 
down  the  towpath,  and  they  are  now  replaced 
by  Diesel-driven,  self-propelled  carriers.     I 
operate  a  fieet  of  them.    We  had  a  choice  be- 
tween shipping  to  New  York  by  canal  or  rail, 
shipping  to  Baltimore.  Philadelphia,  or  Bos- 
ton by  raU.  shipping  by  water  on  the  lake 
ships  as  far  as  OKdensburg  and  Kingston  and 
then  they  were  transferred  Into  a  special  type 
of  river  barge  called  the  pin  fiap  thst  has 
passed  out  of  existence  since  because  the  type 
of  ship  that  served  that  route,  with  the  50- 
year-old  limitations  of  250-foot  locks  and  14- 
foot  depth  of  today.  Just  do  not  suit  modem 
commerce. 
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Now.  west  of  the  St.  Lawrence  bottleneck 
that  I  am  speaking  of.  there  has  been  the 
finest  Instance  of  the  keen  play  of  Govern- 
ment   and    private    enterprise    that    can    be 
found   anywhere   In   the   world.     The   whole 
world   Is  groping   today  to  find  the  proper 
relationship  between  Government  and  pri- 
vate enterprise.    It  will  be  a  shifting  frontier 
guided    hy    experience    and    argument,    but 
there  is  no  question  on  the  Great  Lakes  that 
there  was  a  most  beneficial  relation  between 
those    two   phases.     The   Government   deep- 
ened the  channel  sticcessfuUy.     It  built  suc- 
cessively larger  locks  and  more  of  them,  un- 
til  there   are   five   great   locks   today   at   the 
Soo.     It  lighted  the  channels  to  mark  them, 
made   them  safe,  and   then  left  to  private 
enterprise  the  construction  of  the  facilities 
that  used  that  waterway.     That  has  led  to 
the  development,  with  human  ingenuity  ci 
a  high  order,  of  ships,  carriers  of  bulk  cargo 
particularly    on   the    Great   Lakes,   that   are 
the  marvel  of  the  world.     Nothing  could  be 
said  to  exceed  the  credit  to  which  these  men 
are   entitled    to   have   when    they    have   de- 
veloped a  carrier  thi  t  travels  800  miles  up. 
with   no   cargo,    loads   a   cargo  of   ore,   car- 
ries   It    back    800    miles    to    serve    the    steel 
mills— and  does  It  all  for  less  than  you  would 
pay  to  have  a  ton  of  coal  carried  across  your 
sidewalk      That,  and  the  docks  to  fit  them, 
to  serve  them,  were  a  private  enterprise  of 
a  high  order.     It  Is  son-ethlng  that  ought  to 
be  preserved  and  developed,  because  It  is  a 
demonstration  of  the  service  that  Govern- 
ment with  Its  superior  resources  and  author- 
ity  can   contribute   In   the  development   of 
private  enterprise,  with  enormotuly  expand- 
ing employment. 

Benstor  Hatch  You  think,  then,  that  there 
Is  a  field  (or  b'Uh  government  and  private 
enterprise,  where  both  can  live  and  txnh 
survive? 

Mr  BASNta.  I  certainly  do,  (j^nstor  I 
tlilnk  It  Is  f'Kilish  U>  talk  abtrtJt  d'/mlnant 

CNte  enUrpriM  and  private  enterprise  as 
ng  somethinK  even  fixed  In  their  rela- 
tionship. It  will  fluctuate  with  human  ex- 
perience 

Well,  I  wanA  to  emphasize  that  this  early 
experience  In  shlppltiK  grain  all  over  the 
world,  the  economy  that  It  brought,  the 
cheap  access  to  consumlni^  m:irkets  In  Liver- 
pool and  London  and  Hamburg  and  Paris, 
bore  In  upon  me  a  keen  conviction  of  the 
worth  of  that  great  chain  of  lakes  and  of  the 
cheap  water  highway  that  8er%'ed  them,  more 
than  another  man  would  quite  appreciate. 
I  am  sure  that  If  we  had  been  using  that 
cheap  waterway,  reaching  Into  the  center  of 
this  country,  touching  the  huge  forests 
around  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  newly  dis- 
covered copper  mines  and  Iron  mines  that 
helped  develop  Industrial  America,  that  we 
never  could  have  developed  the  eastern  part 
o"  the  United  States  at  the  same  time  and 
had  the  same  economy  which  did  take  place 
and  stimulate  It  I  am  satisfied  that  we 
never  would  have  lined  the  streets  of  our 
western  farm  villaees  with  automobiles.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  economy  of  the  water- 
way In  marketing  the  surplus  products  that 
they  marketed  there  for  years,  sir. 

I  illustrate  that,  sir.  most  fitly,  In  this  way. 
When  I  was  Wheat  Director  at  President  Wil- 
son's request,  after  the  Food  Administration 
retired  In  1919.  I  made  a  study  of  the  effect 
of  this  cheap  transport  cost  between  our 
gralnflelds  and  the  European  markets.  In- 
cluding with  It  a  study  of  what  it  would 
mean  to  American  grain,  particularly,  if  the 
European  worker  ever  could  set  the  same 
table  that  was  common  In  America,  the  same 
concentrated  foods  that  we  deem  It  cus- 
tomary and  usual  to  U5e.  and  they  do  not. 
These  men  who  were  skilled  economists  re- 
ported to  me  that  If  European  labor  ever 
rose  to  the  same  living  standards  as  we  had 
In  America,  every  acre  of  arable  land  In 
Europe  would  be  needed  for  concentrated 
foods — cattle,  hogs.  milk,  and  so  forth — and 
that    their   grain   areas    would    have    to   be 


shifted  overseas  to  the  grain  areas  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  the  United  States. 
Australia,  and  Argentina.  That  process  is 
under  way.  .1  hope  we  are  in  a  new  way  to 
international  expansion  that  will  hasten  It, 
because  It  will  make  American  agriculture 
far  more  secure  than  it  ever  can  be  without 
it. 

I  also  worked  out  with  Dr.  Taylor  the  esti- 
mate that  In  the  16  States  that  grow  grain, 
based  on   the  Great   Lakes,   the   total  grain 
production  there  of  substantially  4.000,000,- 
000  bushels  a  year,  wheat,  corn.  oats,  rye, 
and    barley->-4 .000.000,000    bushels    a    year — 
that  if  you  Would  admit  the  economic  prin- 
ciple that  the  farm  price  in  that  area — and 
it  was.  in  the  export  days,  at  least,  deter- 
mined  by   the   foreign   market,   less   cost   of 
reaching  that  foreign  market — and  admit  an 
economy    because    of    this    Great    Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  highway,  of  5  cents  a  bushel,  you 
would  have  an  annual  return  to  the  farms — 
annually — each   year — of  $200,000,000   saved. 
Now,  i  was  a  practical  grain  merchant  for 
30  years.    I  will  maintain  against  any  econ- 
omist that  the  probability  Is  that  the  foreign 
price  at  which  all  the  supplies  and  demands* 
of  the  world  crystallized,  as  In  Llveipool  or 
London,  that  that  price  Is  the  more  stable 
price,  and  that  an  economy  in  reaching  that 
win  refiect  Itself  primarily  In  the  price  re- 
ceived  by   the   American   farmer,   not    alone 
what  he  actually  moves  but  on  the  whole 
level  of  price,  which,  after  all,  Is  governed  by 
the  portion  of  the  crop  which  does  move.    If 
you  can  picture  and  believe  that  on  the  grain 
crops  alone  of   this   area,  this   waterway  is 
worth  $200,000,000  a  year  in  added  returns  to 
the  farmer  alone,  plus  other  forms  ol  farm 
prodtict  which  are  affected  also  by  economy  of 
transportation,  you  can  aee  that  It  Is  Jttst 
economic  faUity  not  to  recognize  this  and 
open  this  highway  Un  tu  t-cent  saving  which 
WfMiid  be  reflected. 

Now,  these  rules  do  not  come  Into  play 
rlfbt  now,  in  our  day  of  subsidy  and  food 
eontrol,  and  araflclal  VhhX  distribution,  but 
lii^fviubly  'be  day  Is  coming  when  It  will  be 
felt  sod  when  It  can  reflect  Ut  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  western  farmlnK  region,  and  cer> 
talnly  to  that  extent.  I  think  I  ought  to  aay 
that  in  the  fortunate  wide  experiences  that 
I  feel  have  helped  traui  me  and  to  crystallize 
conviction,  say  my  service  with  the  Pood 
Administration  when  I  was  President  of  the 
Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation  for 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  handled  all  the  ship- 
ments not  only  of  grain  but  milk  and  sugar 
and  lard  and  other  food  products  abroad.  I 
touched  transportation  then  on  a  very  large 
scale.  I  saw  again  In  a  very  dramatic,  vivid 
way  what  an  economy  of  transportation  cost 
meant  In  the  returns  to  be  left  In  our  own 
hands  here.  I  followed  that  as  Wheat  Direc- 
tor. I  had  the  Job  of  ma'.:lng  good  on  the 
congressional  guaranty  of  $2.20  a  bushel  for 
wheat  over  this  country,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  farmer  has  ever  brought  any  complaint 
that  he  did  not  gn  It  under  the  administra- 
tion, the  volunteers,  which  I  organized. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  that  that  gave 
me  a  contact  wider  than  home — contact 
throughout  the  world.  In  1923.  when  I  was 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  I  went  as  head  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  a  Home  conference  of  the 
international  chamber,  with  representatives 
from  60  nations,  in  Rome  in  1923.  The 
French  were  in  the  Ruhr.  There  was  danger 
of  war  breaking  out  under  that  kind  of  Inter- 
national bitterness.  We  devoted  considera- 
ble study  to  trying  to  find  a  formula  that 
would  at  least  form  a  bridge  that  Germany 
could  get  over  Its  difficulties  at  that  time  and 
take  Its  place  perhaps  In  some  self-respecting 
way  as  part  of  the  European  economy.  I  met 
and  talked,  as  I  say,  with  the  best  business 
opinion,  I  think,  in  60  countries.  It  helped 
to  crystallize  again  my  feeling  that  there  is 
an  international  relationship  that  must  oe 
preserved  and  developed  to  the  benefit  of  our 
own  people,  particularly  In  the  agricultural 


field.  Since  then  the  industrial  growth  has 
shifted  the  weight  of  benefit  to  the  Industrial 
field  rather  than  to  agriculture,  but  both  ore 
there.  At  Rome  In  1923 — please  realize  I  am 
trying  to  qviallfy  as  a  witness  for  the  state- 
ments I  want  to  make,  with  extreme  earnest- 
ness, here.  I  was  head  of  the  American  dele- 
gation. We  framed  the  resolutions  that  were 
the  basis  of  the  Dawes  Commission.  When  I 
came  home  the  Secretary  of  State.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  asked  me  to  come  to  his  office, 
and  offered  me  the  third  position  on  the 
Dawes  Commission,  with  General  Dawes  and 
Owen  Young,  and  I  could  not  take  it.  What 
I  am  getting  at  is.  when  I  make  these  state- 
ments, the  crystallized  lifetime  conviction  of 
a  businessman  of  fortunately  rather  wide  ex- 
perience. I  want  to  feel  that  they  are  based 
on  an  unusual  contact — I  will  have  to  claim 
for  myself  an  effort  to  make  my  Judgment 
detached  and  impartial.     I  try  to  be. 

In  1938,  the  League  of  Nations  nominated 
me  to  be  on  the  League  of  Nations  Waterway 
Committee,  to  see  If  we  could  International- 
ize the  river  waterways  of  Europe,  and  then 
came  the  war  and  nothing  was  done,  but  I 
mean  that  was  the  basis  of  experience,  which 
gave  me  some  kind  of  world  acquaintance, 
and  in  all  these  years  I  have  never  found  a 
man  of  wide  experience — I  have  never  found 
a  man  of  any  experience — who,  looking  at  the 
map  at  that  great  waterway  reaching  2.400 
miles  from  the  ocean  Into  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica,  has  failed   to  wonder  that  this  coun- 
try does  not  see  what  it  would  mean  to  mod- 
ernize It  on  the  same  scale  as  It  has  so  Intelli- 
gently and  vigorotuly  done  on  the  Great  Laket 
themselves,     I  Just  cannot  conceive  why  men 
cannot  see  what  that  would  mean  In  the  na- 
tional economy,  and  to  argue  that  the  econ- 
omy Is  ao  real  thst  It  must  divert  traffic  from 
the  eeUMished  rail  lines  or  asUMMhed  At- 
lantic ports  Is  n(7t  only  salflali  but,  to  my 
JudCBMnt.   It   is   very   short-slfhtad.     Tba 
stimulant  to  Industrial  activity  in  the  Middta 
Wsat  that  would  follow  tha  opening  tii  this 
ehaap  aeceaa  to  naw  raw  material  and  access 
to  new  vast  markets,  on  an  all -water  routs, 
a  water  eeonomy.  and  to  all  new  lands  and 
new  peoples,  would  be  ao  marked  In  follow- 
ing  the   development   of   cheap   rates   that 
would  follow  that  the  overflow  would  cer- 
tainly make  up  any  diversion  of  traffic  In  any 
direction— Atlantic  ports,  eastern   railroads. 
Lake  shippers,  coal  mining— all  those  various 
areas  that  Secretary  Acheson  this  morning 
described  as  being  those  interested  In  oppo- 
sition and  resisting. 

I  would  like  to  Just  take  an  analysis  of  the 
opposition  we  face  and  see  what  credence  It 
Is  entitled  to  have.     For  example,  he  named 
the  electric-power  industry  as  one  of  those 
that  had  evinced  opposition— and  they  had. 
There  Is  an  excuse  for  their  early  opposition. 
In  World  War  I  this  country  only  generated 
14,000.000.000   kilowatt-hours— 14.000  000,000. 
In  World  War  II  we  generated  230,000,000,- 
OCO — 15  times  as  much.    It  was  Just  growing. 
This   country   was   Just   becoming   a   power - 
driven,  modernized  Industry,  a  low-produc- 
tion-cost country,  that  occasions  our  miracle 
performance  in  this  last  war,  and  that  makes 
us  the  world  leader  in  industry  today.     We 
will   always  need   electric  power,  and  need 
more  and  more  of  It,  year  by  year;  yet  the 
electric  industry  In  the  earl,"  days  did  oppose 
It.    I  do  not  think  they  do  as  much.  now. 
Certainly,  there  is  not  the  same  bitterness  of 
opposition  that  there  was  in  1934  from  the 
power  industry.     They  have  changed   their 
mind.    They  still  hesitate  about  It  because 
they  still  have  fears  of  the  solution  of  the 
question  of  public-power  distribution  versus 
private-power  distribution,  that  is  going  to 
be  settled  by  a  public  opinion  schooled  by 
discussion  and  exi>erience.     As  far  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  Is  concerned.  It  will  be  4  or  5 
years  to  develop  public  opinion  In  New  York 
State,   which    wUl    have    Uie   control   of   it. 
There  will  be  no  power  to  distribute  if  we  do 
not  get  consent  and  generate  the  power  at 
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rhen  let  us  settle  how  we  are  going  to 
te  It;  but  that  point  of  difference  of 
used  here  by  those  who  primarily  aim 
It  or  to  defer  the  whole  St.  Lawrence 
•raent.  to  start  discussion  on  efforts 
Ip  to  check  It.  as  tt  baa  in  the  past, 
unworthy  of  them. 
>ower  Industry  has  much  to  be  proud 
have  shown  a  falling  scale  of  rates. 
ve  l(^  -pat  ingenuity  In  skill  and 

of  1:  ..  but  they  were  not  al- 

U  happens  out  of  my  per- 
In  1930.  when  we  had  wlde- 
tuacmpioyment.  when  bustneas  was 
ii.'id  w<jrkers  were  suspending 
■  'Krery  and  clothing  purchases 
nr-  iiig  a  "blue  slip"  at  the  end  cf 
with  a  dlscharne  President  Hoo- 
the  Idea  that  perhaps  If  we  could 
th  one  great  Industry  and  promise 
f  advance  assurance  of  employ - 
>erhapa  others  could  follow,  and  we 
abiUze  Into  the  ordinary  buying  and 
practices  that  helped  to  maintain  the 
trade,  and  from  that,  reflect  Into  the 
Itself,  so  at  Atlantic  City  I  carried 
itailon  of  President  HiMJver  to  the 
of  the  power  and  electric  utility  In- 
that  If  they  would  agree  to  do  this, 
their  workers  assurance.  12  months 
-  assurance  of  employment,  or  6 
so  that  they  would  be  relieved  of  the 
anxiety  that  was  all  over  this 
and  the  panic,  that  he  would  dress 
te  House  reception  for  them  and  give 
1  he  vivid  dressing  which  would  give 
leadership.  Now,  we  had.  back  there, 
utility  industry  of  that  day.  such 
Samuel  Insull  and  Hobbs  of  Asaocl- 
They,  through  mistaken  loyalty 
organization,  led  that  great  Industry 
down  that  very  large  and  fair  oppor- 
;o  become  leaders. 

rule,  probably,  that  was  sound  busl- 
-'  they  refused  it      Thr.e  years  later, 
they  got  It  n  which  was  de- 

a8a"dea  nee."    What  they 

ve  given  in  1933  to  have  public  con- 
and  support  for  at  least  reasonable 
on  for  control  cf  taxes,  which  were 
outrageous.     They  can  th.nk  It  out. 
tes.  but  when  we  have  a  man  In  our 
organization  today  like  Owen  Young. 
I   am   Justified    In   saylnp   that   the 
ttitude  toward  the  St.  Lawrence  has 
.    I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  have 
same  opposition  there. 
•i  Acheson  also  said  that  among  the 
was   the   coal   Industry   and   the 
That   Is  true.     And  I   think 
mistaken.     When   I   see   that   the 
is  made  in  their  behalf  that  this 
nn   expert   coal   portion   of  some- 
l;e  ten  to  fifteen  million  tons  a  year, 
I  then  look  at  the  figures  on  pro- 
of coal,  which  have  risen  from  350.- 
tons  In  1932.  the  heart  of  the  depres- 
■^    six-hundred-and-seventy-odd.    last 
seems  to  me  far  more  Important  to 
ealthy.  stimulated  business  at  ^ome 
s  to  look  at  any  portion  t^hat  might 
export.    Even  as  to  that.  I  am  sure 
wrong  about  It.  that  we  are  more 
have  new  markets  for  export  coal 
are  to  have  that,  by  access  to  the 
on  imported  coal.     Of  course, 
s  conditions  there  Is  no  posslbll- 
rting  coal  from  any  part  of  the 
Ve  are  shipping  all  over  the  world. 
Acheson  also  named  as  on.  of  the 
cr  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
•ertaln  Atlantic  ports  and  their 
organizations.     Here   I   feel   In- 
speak  with  considerable  emphasis 


a  ted  ; 


le 


Lawi  ence 
tciay" 
Uiporti 


Client 


jfesident  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 

the  United  States  for  3  years.  In 

and    afterward,    called    back    Into 

3   years   more,   as   chairman.   In 

I  knew  the  men  who  founded  the 

of  Commerce  of  the  United  States — 

and  the  others  of  his  type; 


f  )r 


they  had  a  high  Ideal,  under  the  Invitation  of 
Prej<tldent  Taft.  to  make  business  opinion  ex- 
pressed so  fairly  and  on  such  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  facu  for  dctenmtnlng  national 
questions,  that  their  lesolutlon  would  mean 
something,  would  amount  to  something. 
They  still  do  that,  when  .hey  submit  a  ques- 
tion to  their  membership,  the  submission 
of  that  question  is  arcompunied  by  the  best 
statement  of  reasons  for  and  reasons  against, 
so  tha*  we  ha  ^  a  chance  to  measure  it  That 
is  not  true.  I  am  sorry  so  say.  about  the  <  -m- 
mercial  organizations  .f  a  city  like  New  York 
I  b?long  to  all  of  them— the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Assoc  alion.  the  Mari- 
time A».soclatl<.n.  T'  r,t 
a  c  )mmittee  repot  f 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  N«*  '.  to 
years  old.  with  a  vt-ry  honorable  :i 
and  Inspiring  a  great  hall,  the  portraits  of 
the  men  who  built  New  York  port  -there, 
twice.  I  have  risen  In  my  place  to  object  to 
the  adoption  of  a  committee  report  without 
an  examination  of  the  f,.cu  stated. 

I  por  in  a  year  a  ■  e 

dlsc^ls^  r  reports  ct ^ 

St.  Lawrence,  opposing  St.  Lawrence,  that 
there  were  Inaccuracies,  misstatements  In 
the  reasons  given  in  the  committee  report. 
I  pleaded  with  them  to  defer  action  and 
appoint  a  committee  to  examine  the  facts, 
submit  the  facts  both  ways  to  the  member- 
ship so  that  each  member  could  have  his  own 
Judgment  Instead  of  accepting  a  committee 
recommendation  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  I  was  voted 
down  65  to  47.  the  first  time,  and  some  of 
the  Members  told  me.  afterwards,  that  In 
all  of  their  history  this  was  the  first  word 
they  had  ever  heard  in  favor  of  St  Lawrence 
In  that  hall.  I  mean  that  closed  mind  of 
of  the  organization  attitude  of  a  great  com- 
mercial organization  like  the  Port  of  New 
York,  who  say  openly  that  they  fear  that 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  divert 
tonnage  that  now  passes  over  their  docks. 
I  have  heard  their  members  argue  that  the 
stevadore  expenditure  would  be  less.  I  think 
they  are  wrong,  but  at  least  they  come  out 
In  the  open  and  say  that  there  Is  their  selfish 
reason  for  opposing  something  valuable,  pro- 
nounced by  six  Presidents,  who  approved  It 
as  one  of  the  great  projects  of  the  world,  and 
It  passed  the  examination  of  skilled  engi- 
neers and  all  these  departments  that  carry 
a  responsibility  for  the  public  interest. 

The  second  time.  I  arose  against  the  same 
action,  and  It  is  reiterated.    They  will  prob- 
ably send  someone  to  express  their  opposi- 
tion to  a  hearing— we  expect  It;   I  shall  be 
surprised  If  they  are  able  to  Justify  any  rea- 
son In  the  World  for  their  opposition  except 
the  selfish  one  that  they  fear  tonnage  will 
move  on  the  cheaper  route  and  will  reduce 
that  which  passes  over  their  docks,  and  as 
I  say.  my  business  Judgment  tells  me  they 
are   mistaken    in   that.     Moreover.    It   seems 
peculiarly    selfish    of    the    great    portion    of 
New  York.     I  have  an  cfQce  there.  I  belong  to 
all    these   organizations.     I    operate    a   fleet 
from    there.     I   love   the   city.   I   admire   It. 
It  attracts  the  superbralns  of  the  country, 
but   when   they  get   there  with   a   sense  of 
power  they  Just  lose  something  cf  the  per- 
spective which  they  used  to  have  back  In 
the  country,  and  I  tell  them  so.     New  York 
City  has  had  $120  000.000  spent  on  Its  Inner 
harbor,  of  national  money.     It  Is  served  by 
a  flOO.OOO.OOO  Investment  In  the  Erie  Canal, 
that  Is  only  useful  to  the  port  of  New  York," 
yet  here  It  Is  making  objections  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  $200,000,000  to  open  a  seaway 
that   exists,   that  only   needs   Improvement, 
modernization,  to  open  up  to  a  longer  sea- 
coast  than  any  we  have,  longer  than  the  At- 
lantic, longer  than  the  Gulf,  longer  than  the 
Pacific,    and    serve    more    people    than    any 
one  of  those  coasts:  and  America's  whole  in- 
dustrial progress   has   been  favored  by   the 
fact  that  It  had.  as  no  other  count.'-y  in  tht 
world  ever  had.  threa  natural  seacoasts   and 


now  can  have  a  fourth  that  would  give  Ita 
national  progresa  a  great  impetus  ngaln. 

Secretary  Acheson  spoke  atKut  the  oppoal- 
tlon  of  the  Great  Lakes  shipping  I  have 
already  expressed  my  admiration  of  the  in- 
ventiveness, the  Ingenuity,  the  energy  and 
»kill  with  which  carriage  of  the  carriers  has 
been  carried  to  an  apex  that  Is  a  world 
marvel  I  still  think  that  they  are  entitled 
to  great  credit.  They  are  men  I  like  and 
trust  and  believe  in  They  are  not  a  unit, 
and  we  have  some  of  their  members,  like 
Cyrus  Eaton  and  James  Davidson  who  are 
member*  of  cur  association,  who  see  broader 
than  today's  »upp««ed  private  Interest  cl 
protecting  these  rarriers  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
ace  the  bread.  it   It  means  If 

these  farriers  .  the  seabouid 

^>r  '  are  not  suited 

ioi  Thrv   are  of 

special   type,  ol  great   >  ed   to 

serve  the  Great  Lakes  i; ,,  . .  ..  i...  where 

refuge  harbors  are  not  far  apart  and  where 
storms  are  not  so  vigorous,  and  where  they 
do  not  need  twin  decks  like  ocean  ships 
for   structuial  i      Ihey    have    shown 

a  remarkable  .;  ;ty  In  cheap  carrlrgc. 

Bu-  iiad  bitter  1  because  If  It 

la  1  i'   we  are  ex  g  our  natural 

resources,  and  we  In  Duluth  are  worrying 
about  It,  because  we  are  supported  by  the 
miraculously  rich  ore  of  the  Mesabl  range. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  high-grade  ore 
can  only  last,  at  the  last  year's  rate  of  con- 
sumption. 21  years  more,  It  Is  time  to  look 
ahead  There  is  lots  of  low-grade  ore  around 
Diiluth  There  will  be  lots  to  carry,  that  is 
going  to  be  in  use  in  the  furnaces  of  the 
East  and  of  the  Middle  West,  which  will 
need  the  Import  of  high-grade  ore.  If  this 
21-year  estimate  Is  right— and  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  It.  We  need  to  open  the  sea- 
way. We  need  to  have  access  Inbound  for 
high-grade  ore  fron  I  '  '  r.  new  discov- 
eries, with  some  ;  from  Cuba, 
where  already  at  Baltimore  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  runs  on  Cuban  ore;  from  Chile,  where 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  brings  to  their  Atlantic 
sea  plant  ore  from  Chile:  from  Brazil.  These 
carriers  on  the  Great  Lakes  have  the  pro- 
tection of  distance  from  these  other  fields. 
They  will  always  have  an  ore.  They  will 
always  have  an  ore  to  carry,  high-grade  or 
low-grade.  They  are  Just  wrong  In  fearing 
that  and  opposing  a  great  Improvement  like 
this  In  the  national  interest  by  setting  up 
their  single  supposedly  selfish  Interest. 

The    other     opposition     which     Secretary 
Acheson   emphasieed   was  that  of  the  rail- 
roads of  this  country.     I  want  to  speak  on 
that,   and   I  want  to  speak   with   great  re- 
straint  but   great   earnestness;    and   I   have 
a  right  to.     In  1923.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
National   Transportation   Conference,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
for  which  they  spent  $50,000  for  a  study  of 
the    proper    relationship    between    the    rail- 
roads in  newly  developed  highway  transport 
and  the  waterways.     We  had   100  member* 
In  that  conference,   men   of   high   grade.     I 
would  like  to  read  you  some  of  the  men- 
railroad  executives,  in  the  unanimous  con- 
clusion.    We  had    men   like   President   Rae, 
of   the   Pennsylvania;    Storey,   of    the   Santa 
Fe;     Willard.    of    the    Baltimore    tt    Ohio: 
Holden.  of  the      urlington;    Loomls.  of   the 
Lehigh    Valley;     Markham.    of    the    Illinois 
Central;   Gray,  of  the  Union  Pacific;   Eliot, 
of  the  Northern  Pacific.     There  were  21  high 
railway    executives,    members    of    that    con- 
ference,   who    Joined    and    took    part    and 
agreed  In  the  unanimous  conclusions  of  the 
conference.     In   its   expressions— remember- 
ing, a  unanimous  report.  In  which  they  had 
a   chance   to   argue.     This    cross-section    of 
constructive  management  Joined  In  the  rec- 
ommendation  that— and  I  quote   from   the 
report:   I  have  It— 

"A  sound  national  program  of  waterway 
development  should  be  determined  and  ac- 
tively prosecuted  to  this  end  without  de- 
laying progress  of  work  on  existing  proj- 
ects or  interfering  with  International  nego- 
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tlatlons.  to  render  possible  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  and  power  development. 
A  national  survey  should  be  made  by  the 
United  States  Army  engineers.  This  sur- 
vey should  Include  a  schedule  of  priorities 
to  insure  prompt  completion  of  adequate 
waterway  units  In  such  order  as  to  best 
augment  the  national  transportation  sys- 
tem." 

Here  Is  plain  recognition  by  top-drawer 
railroad  management  talent.  In  the  year 
which  was  still  one  of  constructive  phase 
of  railroading,  that  they  recognized  the 
utility  of  waterway,  and  especially  would 
they  interfere  not  at  all  with  the  Inter- 
national negotiations  looking  to  opening  the 
St  Lawrence  by  Joint  action  with  Canada. 
Well,  then  recommendations  were  followed. 
The  Army  engineers,  through  two  successive 
bonids,  recommended  the  St  Lawrence  Im- 
pro\ement  and  have  repeatedly  checked  the 
cost  estimates  There  has  been  an  effort  to 
conlufe  the  cost  of  that  highway  by  all  sorts 
of  Irresponsible  estimates,  some  running  as 
hl'ih  as  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars.  There 
has  beei  no  engineering  estimate  of  these 
several  boards  exceeding  $600  0C0,000  for  the 
total  improvitncni.  to  De  divided  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  how  a  hundred  business- 
men—I  do  not  know  how  you  would  ever  get 
advance  estimates  ol  cost  any  more  reliable 
than  exist  In  the  official  records  In  favor  of 
I  he  St.  Lawrence  Improvement. 

In  l!;20.  also  in  the  twenties  which  followed 
that  c'evelopment  era  In  railroading,  every 
western  trunk  line,  eight  of  them,  that  based 
on  Great  Lakes  ports,  the  president  of  every 
one  of  those  elf;ht  western  trunk  lines  pub- 
licly expressed  approval  and  endorsement  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  project.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
record.  The  names  are  on  record,  and  the 
wordv  they  used  m  endorsement — Presidents 
Fenriiiigton.  Jaffrey.  Budd.  Howard  Eliot, 
Donnelley  Byram.  Scandrett.  Felton.  Sargent, 
Holden.  and  Downes.  Not  a  single  western 
railroad  failed  to  recognize  the  service  it 
would  be  to  their  transportation  lines  under 
their  direction:  and  certainly  the  conditions 
are  more  promising  for  them  today  than 
then.  But  in  1934  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads  was  formed,  a  national  asso- 
ciation first,  and  they  have  been  fpsaking 
lor  the  whole  railroad  Industry  since.  I  do 
not  think  1  am  unlair  to  them  to  say  that  it 
Is  clear  that  they  are  dominated  by  three 
great  trunk  lines — the  Pennsylvania,  the  New 
York  Central   and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

I  think  It  is  not  unfair  to  wonder  why, 
since  1934.  these  western  trunk-line  execu- 
tives have  remained  silent,  not  In  opposi- 
tion; they  wil^  not  express  opposition  so 
much,  but  they  will  not  repeat  their  endorse- 
ments. I  think  you  can  draw  your  own  con- 
clvsion.  whether,  cither  by  organization  loy- 
alty, v.hlch  is  a  commendable  quality,  or  by 
the  fear  of  the  discrimination  and  reprisal 
\vl:lch  is  not  a  commendable  quality,  and  not 
American,  thty  are  keeping  quiet  and  let- 
ting the  association  headquarters  here  in 
Washington  speak  for  them  In  opposition  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  only  argument 
that  I  can  see  that  they  can  make  with  any 
shadow  cf  Justification  Is  the  argument  that 
they  fear  it  will  divert  traffic  from  their  lines 
leading  from  Atlantic  ports  to  the  west — di- 
verted by  superior  service  and  the  cheaper 
ccsts  of  transportation.  If  that  Is  a  worthy 
motive  against  one  of  great  public  Interest, 
every  man  Is  entitled  to  measure  whether 
his  ieonceptlon  of  public  Interest  exceeds  that 
of  the  proper  protection  of  a  great  industry 
like  railroading. 

I  had  a  long  experience  with  the  railroads. 
I  have  known  their  executives  personally  back 
at  least  In  the  1920'8.  when  I  acted  as  chair- 
man of  that  great  transportation  confer- 
ence. I  have  a  great  respect  for  most  of 
them.  I  think  they  are  terribly  wrong  In 
putting  this  supposed  Interest  to  their  Indi- 
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vldual   lines   against   the   great   public   im- 
provement like  this.     I  think  their  record 
shows  that  they  have  rarely  acted  in  a  large, 
generous.  Intelligent  way  toward  other  forms 
of  transportation.    They  have  a  great  treas- 
ury.    They   have   a   weekly    newspaper,   the 
Railroad  Data     They  hire  pages  of  magazine 
advertising.     They  lay  the  emphasis,  trying 
to  create  a  public  sentiment  that  the  Na- 
tional   Qcvernment    ought    not     to    extend 
favoritism  to  highway  and  waterway  trans- 
portation  while   the   railroads   have   to   pay 
their  own  way.     In  none  of  those  Rdvertlse- 
ments  have  I  seen  them  make  the  fair  state- 
ment that  the  difference  Is  that  any  Ameri- 
can citizen  can  put  a  truck  or  a  passenger 
car  on  these  highways  publicly  owned:   he 
can  put  a  boat  of  any  size  on  the  waterways 
and  run  It;  but  let  him  step  on  the  railway 
highway  and  he  will  be  arrested.    There  is  a 
considerable  difference.  I  think.  In  attempt- 
ing a  comparison  of  the  relations  of  the  pub- 
lic with  those  three  forms  of  transportation. 
Now.   always,  railroad   policies   have   been 
aimed  to  defeat  tue  economy  of  water  serv- 
ice.*  The  Transportation  Act  of  1920  and  Its 
amendments    provided    for    "fourth-section 
relief."  so-called,  allowing   the   railroads. to 
reduce     ates  to  meet  water  competition  on 
the  single  commodities.    That  Is  a  very  un- 
fair power.     To  reduce  rates,   if  not  In  the 
loss  area,  at  least  to  where  they  do  not  con- 
tribute their  fair  share  of  earnings  to  rail- 
road maintenance,  and  meeting  the  natural 
economy  of  a  water  carrier,  and  then  absorb 
that  in  a  great,  massive  bulk  of  all  kinds  of 
carriage    that   the   railroad    has.   Is   not   fair 
competition;   and  they  are  beginning  to  see 
it. 

There  Is  being  created  In  this  country 
or  rising  a  great  reaction,  a  revulsion 
from  so-called  "fourth-section  exemptions." 
Chairman  Land,  of  the  War  Shipping  Admin- 
istration, spoke  of  that  In  his  letter  to  the 
ICC  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  when  he  was 
obliged  to  take  Issue  with  railroad  opposition 
expressed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  against  the  resumption  of  coast- 
wise and  Intercoastal  shipping  service  whxh 
had  been  suspended  during  the  war  He  was 
obliged  to  officially  record  his  opinion  of  that 
character  of  railroad  opposition.  For  in- 
stance, let  me  read  you  two  paragraphs  of 
his  letter  to  the  ICC: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  keen  regret  to  me,"  he 
WTltes.  "that  at  the  very  first  opportunity 
following  the  close  of  hostilities,  the  rail- 
roads have  adopted  a  narrow  point  of  view, 
reminiscent  of  the  'dog  eat  dog'  philoscphy 
which  so  adversely  affected  their  own  inter- 
ests as  well  as  those  of  the  water  carriers 
during  the  prewar  days. 

"Objections  from  the  railroads  come  with 
bad  grace.  The  rails  were  not  asked  to 
abandon  their  business  to  competing  trans- 
portation. They  benefitted  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  water  carriers.  Under  our  na- 
tional economy  both  forms  of  transportation 
are  essential.  We  have  not  passed  a  single 
oppressive  ac.  in  Congress  that  has  not  re- 
peated the  principle  that  the  objective  of 
regulation  was  to  preserve  to  each  form  of 
transportation  the  natural  economies  that  It 
could  offer  to  the  public  service." 

And  I  have  yet  to  see  one  honest-to-good- 
ness  effort  of  the  railroads  to  cooperate  with 
the  development  of  either  of  the  competing 
forms  or  surface  forms,  waterway  or  high- 
way, in  any  of  their  acts. 

Now.  I  speak  with  great  feeling  there, 
because  In  my  long  life,  back  In  1912.  as  a 
Duluthan  and  chairman  of  the  traffic  com- 
mission, we  found  that  railroad -owned  lake 
ships  were  carrying  sugar  westbound  from 
New  York,  loading  It  at  Buffalo,  carrying  It 
up  on  the  Lakes  and  through  Duluth,  de- 
livering to  the  Twin  Cities  at  a  lower  rate 
than  If  we  stopped  It  at  Duluth.  That  did 
not  seem  right.  We  brought  an  action  before 
the  ICC.  We  won  it.  The  railroads  were 
ordered   to   establish   the  same   rates   west- 


bound to  Duluth  as  to  Chicago  by  water, 
because  the  water  conditions  were  substan- 
tially identical  in  distance — not  all-rail;  we 
cannot  compete  by  rail.  We  are  400  miles 
longer  on  rail  haul;  but  that  was  the  princi- 
ple laid  down,  and  It  was  effective  for  2  years, 
until  statutory  legislation  for  the  ICC,  and 
In  those  2  years,  which  happened  to  be  years 
in  which  by  the  application  of  the  Blnghara 
Act  railroads  had  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
ownership  of  these  lake  steamers.  32  of  them, 
during  those  2  years,  at  the  reduced  rates 
which  the  ICC  ordered.  62  cents  New  York 
to  Chicago  and  62  cents  New  York  to  Duluth. 
the  succeeding  Great  Lakes  Transit  Corp. 
made  a  million  and  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  rate  today  has  risen  from 
62  cents  to  $1.74  to  Duluth.  and  we  have  lost 
our  equality  with  Chicago,  which  is  now,  I 
think  It  iH.  $1.55.  That  Is.  our  distribution 
area  has  been  narrowed  by  the  prejudice 
shown  by  railroad  Interests.  They  do  not 
own  the  ships,  but  by  control  of  the  origin 
of  traffic  and  by  Implication  of  prejudice  In 
the  divisions  and  In  the  allocation  of  traffic 
they  have  had  their  own  way  and  changed 
the  whole  rate  structure  ol  the  country. 

I  hope  to  see  some  men  younger  than  I 
am.  with  the  same  feeling  that  I  have,  do 
something  about  It  before  long. 

The  net  result  of  it  was.  after  we  got  this 
order  in  1913,  that  we  then  tried  to  get  the 
still  railroad-owned  ships  to  take  care  of  the 
country  grain  and  dairy  trade  of  Minnesota. 
When  i  went  In  the  grain  business.  Minne- 
sota raised  a  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat.  It  raises  twenty  million  today  be- 
cause it  has  shifted  to  dairy  products,  but- 
ter, eggs,  and  frozen  meats. 

In  1914  the  railroads  had  dairy  products 
on  their  prohibited  list  for  water  carriers. 
They  would  not  take  them,  and  we  could 
not  get  them  to  at  any  rate.  We  had  to  go 
before  the  ICC  and  get  an  order  from  them 
and  the  ships  were  equipped  on  a  small  scale 
for  dairy  products  transportation.  Now, 
every  ship,  until  they  were  disposed  of  in 
this  war.  was  shipped  with  refrigerator  space 
to  carry  dairy  products,  the  most  profitable 
freight  they  had.  That  is  what  we  always 
had  to  do  with  the  railroads. 

In  1915  they  applied  to  the  ICC  under 
the  Panama  Act  for  permission  to  continue 
ownership.  We  appeared  In  opposition  to 
that,  with  our  experience,  and  the  ICC  de- 
cision was  that  the  record  showed  that  the 
operation  of  those  ships  by  railroad  owners 
had  not  been  in  the  public  interest,  and  or- 
dered them  to  divest  themselves  of  the  ships, 
which  they  did  in  1915  by  selling  them  to  a 
private  company,  the  Great  Lakes  Transit 
Corp..  set  up  by  Connors,  of  Detroit,  the 
stevedore  king  of  that  port.  He  invited  me 
to  become  one  of  the  incorporators  and  di- 
rectors. I  was  one  of  the  first  directors,  anc^ 
I  put  in  some  money,  which  I  afterward 
gave  to  the  YMCA  when  I  went  into  Gov- 
ernment service  in  1920.  so  as  to  have  no 
shadow  of  private  interest. 

That  has  been  our  experience.  How  can 
you  blame  me  for  feeling  in  every  fiber  of  my 
body  that  the  railroads  should  show  some 
evidence  that  they  will  enter  into  the  same 
kind  of  competitive  situation  that  exists  in 
other  large  units  in  many  other  kinds  of 
industry?  How  can  you  blame  me  for  re- 
senting that  they  appear  in  opposition  to  the, 
St.  Lawrence  on  the  selfish  ground  that  it^ 
might  divert  traffic? 

They  try  to  argue  from  that  point.  Some 
of  their  spokesmen  say  the  St.  Lawrence  will 
not  be  used  anyway.  Some  others  say  It  will 
divert  traffic.  They  cannot  argue  both  ways.  • 
The  fact  is  that  it  will  create  new  traffic  alto- 
gether in  the  Middle  West  and  down  the 
Great  Lakes. 

You  know,  one  could  be  such  an  admirer  of 
American    railroads,   whose    arms   reach    all  ^ 
over  America.    The  whistle  of  a  locomotive  ^ 
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disturbed  about  that,  and  I   think 
men    who    have    done    some   thinking 
that     are     also     disturbed.     Senator 
a  few  weeks  ago  in  Boston  expressed 
of  what  he  called  economic  colonial- 
America.     It  does  exist.     Centers  of 
wealth   in  New  York  and  other  cities 
influence  over  their  western  sub- 
es.     The   manager   of   a   western   sub- 
may   be   perfectly  compete.'it    to   t)e 
with   its   management,   but   If  he 
to  subscribe  to  the  St  Lawrence  water- 
gets  Instructions  from  New  York  that 
better  not  do  It.    That  is  not  a  healthy 
ere  for  developing  initiative,  energy, 
vigor,  and  adventure  in  American 
ry.      The    railroad    industry    is    using 
aane  methjds  exactly.     It  touches  all 
of  industry      Repreacntutlves  of   rail- 
are  not  at  itU  above  going  to  see  this 
i  ind  that  and  impliedly  aaying  that  they 
lad   better  not  appear  aa   public  aup- 
of  the  at    Lawrence. 
•  this  churga  with  full  and  mature 
I*      1      It  U  a  serious  charge 

I  have  a  great  railroad  tndua- 

We    could,    by    CvKjporution.    drt'elop- 

nud  In  relation  with  the  other  forms 

.      tatlon.  create  a  web  of  economy 

irould  aerve  all   Indu-ntry  and  the   im- 

welfare  and  the  deienae  of  it. 

»heti  the  railroads  appear  here  before 

th  their  argumenu  I  ask  you  to  undt-r- 

what  the  hutory  of  thixte  roads  has 

w  told  by  a  man  who  has  lived  through 

many  yean. 

ow    that   opening    the    St     Lawrence 

be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  thu  coun- 

Ve  would  have  a  leoond  surge  oX  devel- 

t.    This  subcommittee,  the  whole  ccm- 

.  and  then  the  Senate  and  House  will 

chance  to  do  something  in  a  big  way, 

as  the  Panama.     The  St.  Lawrence  la 

test  natural  resource  left  In  Amer- 

'  "he  country  has  grown  up  to  It.     We 

*^e  power;  we  need  the  transportation. 

PW.    war-expanded    Industries    In    the 

Weat.  with  the  newly  expanded  popu- 

need  access  to  now  farm.«i  and  mor- 

d  the  farms  that  surround  them  will 

profitable   markets   if   we   can   do   this 
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anc 


k  you. 

or  Hatch.  Are  there  anv  qi."^ 

or  La  Follftte.  I  have  no  . 

or   AtKKN.  No  questions,  Mr.   Chair- 


:is. 


;or    Hatch.    Just    summarizing,    as    1 
11  itened  to  your  testimony,  Mr.  Barnes. 
-->  who  oppose  these  Industries,  while 
indicated  there  may  l>e  some  ele- 
of  selfishness  In  some  places,  almost 
er  you  characterize  It  as  lack  of  fore- 
vlslon? 
Urnxs    It  was  that,  but  now  we  have 
up  to  It.  Senator.     All  we  have  to  do 
at  the  statistics      The  Commerce  and 
Association    appeared    t)efore    the 
and  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House 
with  an  engineer  who  testified  that 
not   need   electric   p<iwer.     Our   pro- 
generation  in  America  then  was  160.- 
1)00  kilowatt-hours;  it  is  n  iw  230.000  - 
At  what  po:nt  do  they  change  their 
When  do  they  start  a  fresh  survey 
conditions? 

Hatch.  Thank    you.    Mr.    Barnes. 
Imony  has  been  very  Interesting. 


Kooxvilie  Mill  It  Island  of  Harmony  in 
Nation's  Ocean  of  Labor  Discord 


ni 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JENNINGS,  JR. 

or  TXNNKSSn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednatday.  February  20.  1946 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
management  of  Appalachian  Mills  and 
the  1.200  employees  of  that  company 
have  set  an  example  to  the  Nation  that 
should  challenge  the  attention  of  em- 
ployers and  employees  throughout  the 
Nation. 

I  enclo.se  as  a  part  of  these  rem.arks  a 
splendid  article  by  Lee  Davis  appearing 
in  the  Knoxville  News-Sf^ntinel  of  Sun- 
day. January  27.  1946 : 

Knoxvillc  Mill  Is  Island  or  Hakmont  tn 
Nations  Occan  or  Labor  Discord— Appa- 
lachian  WoaKKRs  Give  Dinnih   for   Fuu 

PaXSlDEN' 

(By  Lee  Davis | 

Throughout  the  ror.    •-  ,  ai\d  dead- 

locks Involve  almost  r  ;,le 

And  In  Knoxvlllr.  luirnniiunal  Ladles 
Garment  Workers  (A  F  of  L  )  Local  377.  en 
tertaln  AOO  at  a  rt;  i  diir.ce  in  honor  uf 

Appalachian  Milb  i  mt  W    A    Bruwnlee 

ImaKlne  how  many  discmiragrd  Amrnoana 
must  have  sat  up  and  taken  notice  when 
that  News-Sentinel  story  went  out  on  the 
wires. 

There  were  no  trick  angles  to  that  remark- 
Wi>  rhpcked  Into  the  back- 
K^  ■    und  that  the  lnbor-hi;nnr  din- 

ner for  management  represented  no  exaggera- 
tion of  the  long-standinkt  mutual  apprecia- 
tion and  respect  on  the  part  of  smooth, 
sandy-haired  Mt.  Brownlee  and  Local  377. 

The  explanation  for  that  exorptlonal  rela- 
tionship? Both  the  mil;  n  nnd  the 
local's  business  agent.  :.  ytunglsh 
Clyde  Lee.  give  the  answer  In  simple  and 
almo.st  Identical  words. 

FORMULA  aiNcntE 

The  formula,  coming  from  each  In  sepa- 
rate Interviews.  Is  this: 

•Treat  the  other  fellow  across  the  bar- 
gaining table  a.s  you  have  a  right  to  expect 
him  to  treat  you.  Try  to  put  yourself  in  his 
place  and  see  his  side  of  the  picture,  too. 
In  order  to  get  an  honest  perspective  of  the 
whole.  Sit  down  to  ihe  collective  bargaining 
table  with  the  sincere  Intention  of  bargain- 
ing straight  toward  a  settlement  of  the  Issue 
in  hand.  Don  t  try  to  mark  time  or  stall. 
or  you  had  as  well  not  have  started  the  ses- 
sion m  the  first  place." 

Almost  rs  handy  as  the  wide  main  en- 
trance to  Appalachian  Is  the  open  door  of 
Mr  Brownlees  offite.  situated  Just  inside 
the  entrance  and  on  the  workers'  fhaln  cor- 
ridor. 

•Never  liked  the  Idea  of  a  plant  head  hav- 
ing his  office  inaccessible  and  remote  from 
fie  employees."  48-year-old  Mr.  Brownlee 
explained 

WOIUCERS    WCICOUEO 

"Any  Appalachian  worker  finds  a  welcome 
in  here  at  any  time.  A  lot  of  them  do  drop 
In.  Not  Just  on  union  matters,  but  often 
with  individua  problems  such  as  financii.l 
and  family  matters.  Whatever  it  is.  im  al- 
ways glad  to  talk  it  over  with  them  * 

Local  377  Business  Asjent  Lee,  36.  who 
sUirted  In  the  mill  15  years  ago  at  111.20  a 
week,  is  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the 
concrete  earmarks  and  results  of  labor- 
management  smooth  sailing  at  Appalachian, 
even  tn  these  troubled  times. 


"First,  a  bit  of  pre-Brownlee  backgroun<|l,*' 
he  began. 

•Our  ILGWU  local  had  200  members  signed 
up  when  It  obtained  Its  charter,  December  6. 

1940.  The  membership  totals  1.400  now 
(with  1.200  at  present  on  the  Appalachlm 
pay  roll). 

•The  following  May  the  former  manase- 
ment  agreed  to  a  consent  bar(:ainiiig-agent 
election.  We  won.  about  3  to  1.  and  signed 
our  first  contract  with  the  company  M.iy  15 

1941.  But  that  didn't  turn  out  to  be  the 
happy  agreement  It  might  have  seemed. 

"The  company  soon  began  taking  on  non- 
union workers;  in  4  weeks  alone  hired  600 

"We  went  on  strike  in  Aueust.  principally 
for  Increased  wages.  When  the  smoke  cleared 
we  had  a  new  contract  including  an  increase 
and  a  union  shop  clause 

•■Just  a  month  later  Mr  Brownlee  became 
pusldent.  That  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  at  Appalac!itan.  Not  once  since. '• 
said  the  union  leader,  •'has  there  been  a 
strike  or  anything  like  that  at  cur  plant. •' 

PUTS   CAKOS   on   TABLE 

"From  the  first  day  we  found  the  new 
president  ready  to  sit  down  at  any  time, 
put  the  cards  on  the  table  wah  us,  and 
go  to  work  to  honestly  thrash  nut  any  com- 
plaint or  L-sue.  We've  mulched  his  sincerity 
with  the  same  kind  of  honest  effort,  as  Mr. 
Brownlee  probably  would  tell  you  (and  he 
did  I  •• 

Then  the  ILGWU  man  came  up  with  some 
samples  ot  the  plmit  head's  employer  poluy: 

•The  general  policy  when  a  thill  is  cut 
off  In  for.  s«\  s    to  be  carried 

In  that  wage  .ax.UKli  tempo- 

rnrlly  they  may  have  to  be  occupied  with  lall 
kinds  of  odds  and  ends  of  woik  j 

"In  thu  inntance  a  certain  machinist  ijras 
sick  when  hla  :ihift  was  dropped  When  he 
was  able  to  come  back  after  3  months,  he  J«st 
took  a  Job  as  an  ordinary  worker  Then  he 
got  to  studying  about  it  and  told  the  shop 
t  ''  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  back 

'•  uust-puy  classification 

The  cumnmiee  put  the  matter  to  Mr. 
Brownlee.  Without  hesitation,  he  spoke  up, 
'W^y,  as  I  see  It.  there  actuallv  is  no  argu- 
ment to  it  The  man  Is  «•:  .  ick  pay 
In  line  with  his  regular  >  ..  And 
the  man  got  back  p^iy— 4325  oi  u.  ' 

TWO  RAtSU  GIVEN 

Appalachian  workers  got  a  blanket  5-c«nt 
raise  last  May  nnd  another  5-cent  one  In 
D?cember.  "And  there  wasn't  any  run- 
around  or  stalling  Involved  in  those  negotia- 
tions, either."  said  Mr   Lee 

•We  made  a  proposal  which  Mr  Brownlee 
didnt  consider  acceptable  and  he  said  so 
right  off.  He  was  ready  at  the  next  session 
with  a  counterproposal  which  we  didn't  f'?el 
we  could  take  as  It  stood.  We  came  b{.ck 
next  with  a  counter-counter  which  wasn't 
altogether  acceptable.  Then  both  sides  set- 
tled down  to  working  out  an  agreement,  and 
reached  It  without  any  wasted  motion." 

The  union  man  next  cited  another  facet 
of  the  mill  president's  attitude: 

"Some  years  ago  the  company  set  up  a 
c  '  ir  its  workers  and  later  abandoned 

th  ion.     About  a  year  and  a  half  ago 

the  union  decided  that  It  would  like  a  go  at 
a  nonprofit  cafeteria  for  the  employees 

"We  took  the  idea  up  with  Mr.  Brown- 
lee. 'Well.'  he  said  promptly,  take  over  -.he 
cafeteria  space  and  equipment  and  see  what 
you  can  do  wjth  It.  We'll  get  together  some- 
time in  the  future  on  the  matter  of  rent  ' 

"We  have  done  pretty  good  with  the  cafe- 
teria project,  plowtd  back  revenue  Into  addi- 
tional equipment.  And  Mr  Brownk-e  has  yet 
to  say  anything  to  us  about  rent  "  , 

Local  5T7s  offices  and  recreaMon  and  As- 
sembly halls  occupy  a  two-story  brick  build- 
ing on  the  Dale-Port  Sanders  Avenue,  Irqrnt 
corner  of  the  mill  property  The  union  pftvs 
the    company   |20    a    mjnth    rent    and     lie 
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latter   supplies    the   heat   from    the   central 
system. 

UNDERSTANDING  PATS  OFT 

This  model  management-union  under- 
standing can  pay  off  in  specific  benefits  for 
the  outside  public  as  well  as  for  the  plant. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Community  Chest- 
War  Fund  drive.  Maynard  Baird,  Trl-State 
League  of  Human  Righto  director,  went  out 
to  Appalachian  with  some  appea  movies  to 
encourage  employee  subscriptions. 

President  Bn  wnlee  didn't  say  "Sure,  we're 
glad  to  have  you  show  the  movie  to  the  work- 
ers, and  we'll  arrange  an  auoltorium  for  a 
lunch-hour   showing  '• 

"So."  said  Mr  Lee,  •'employees  were  allowed 
to  leave  their  Jobs  In  order  to  see  the  cam- 
plgn  film  In  groups  throughout  the  day. 

•Result  Appalachian  workers  oversub- 
scribed their  quota  by  130  percent." 

Now  to  circle  around  again  and  get  an- 
other completely  different  focus  on  the  Ap- 
palachian labor-management  picture. 

•'There  was  the  time,  about  4  months  ago.^^ 
say  Union  Agent  Lee.  "when  production  took 
a  noticeable  drop  In  one  department. 

"Our  union  shop  committee  went  to  Mr. 
Brownlee  with  the  proposal  that  a  committee 
comprised  of  two  management  representa- 
tives and  two  ILGWU  representatives  inves- 
tigate the  situation  together.  He  studied  the 
Idea  a  moment  and  agreed. 

SITUATION  CORRECTED 

"The  unliin-compaiiy  group  spent  a  full  8- 
hour  Khift  In  the  department  in  question, 
studying  pnductlon   routines  and  habits. 

"On  the  basis  of  its  findings,  the  commit- 
tee woiked  out  suggestions  that  were  adopted, 
and  the  restill  was  that  the  production  sit- 
uation was  largely  corrected   in  short  order. 

'Proper  pnductlon  is  equally  a  matter  of 
pr.de  with  the  employee  and  the  employer 
when  labor  relations  are  what  they  should 
te  " 

And  speaking  of  production.  Appalachian 
and  Us  wurker.s  turned  out  12.000.000  pieces 
of  underwear  for  the  United  States  armed 
services,  lend-lease,  and  domestic  civilian  tise 
during  the  war.  For  their  excellence  of  war 
work  the  mill  and  its  folk  were  awarded  the 
Army-Navy  E  pennant  and  a  repeat  star. 

Here  is  a  ILst  of  members  of  the  union's 
shop  committee,  or  mouthpiece,  to  show  you 
how  representative  It  Is  of  various  types  of 
Appalachian  work:  Committee  chairman, 
Ralph  Hicks,  machinist;  financial  secretary, 
Ola  Childress,  machine  operator:  Paulctta 
Underwood,  machine  operator:  Bill  Mize, 
knitter;  R.  T.  Kltts,  cutter;  Charley  Lowe, 
card  grinder;  Walter  Cooper,  machinist;  and 
Grace  TurbyvlUe,  recording  secretary. 

NEW     MEMBERS    TRAINED 

The  ILGWU  leader  believes  another  prime 
Ingredient  in  successful  relations  is  a  course 
of  early  and  comprehensive  education  for  the 
new  union  member  Miss  Dorothy  Knight, 
Local  377's  recreation  and  education  director, 
Is  responsible  for  that  department.  K.  P. 
Dykes,  a  plant  electrician.  Is  chairman  ot  the 
education  committee. 

Each  new  member  is  requirec  to  attend  a 
new-membership  class  once  a  week  for  3 
weeks  (and  must  have  worked  successfully 
at  the  mill  for  28  days  to  become  a  full- 
fledged  ILGWU  brother  or  sister).  In  the 
new-membership  class,  rookies  are  taught 
Union  machinery  and  membership  obliga- 
tions to  both  the  union  and  the  manage- 
ment. They  are  instructed  in  the  "true 
meaning  of  above-board  collective  bargain- 
ing. '  as  to  limitations  on  how  union  dues 
can  be  spent,  and  the  Importance  of  attend- 
ing membership  meetings  regulany. 

Also  there  are  classes  In  general  school.  In- 
cluding the  three  R^s  and  ciaftsmanship,  and 
such.  Local  377  maintains  a  lar^e  general 
library  in  its  recreation  hall  as  well  as  equip- 
ment for  checkers,  cards,  and  other  table 
games. 


Union -sponsored  dances  and  outdoor  out- 
ings are  frequent  events. 

Each  membership  meeting  begins  with  a 
devotional,  conducted  by  Chaplain  Bert 
Hatcher. 

HONORED    WITH    DINNIHl 

Has  the  foregoing,  first  and  last,  giver,  you 
some  idea  of  the  management -labor  scene  at 
Appalachian  Mills? 

Then,  extraordinary  as  It  Ls.  it  Isn^t  so 
amazing  that  ILGWU.  Local  377.  gave  Ap- 
palachian President  W.  A.  Brownlee  the 
honor  dinner. 

Along  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownlee,  many 
of  the  mill's  other  executives  and  their  wives 
were  on  hand,  as  were  the  union  men  and 
women  of  all  ages,  and  a  galaxy  of  public  of- 
ficials to  boot.  Everybody  laughed  and 
chatted  and  danced  with  everybody  else. 

Congressman  John  Jennings  held  the  Ap- 
palachian relationship  up  to  a  troubIe<l  Na- 
tion as  a  remarkable  example  to  follow.  And 
that  was  one  speech  he  has  made  that  didn't 
get  an  argument  from  any  quarter. 

In  the  light  of  President  Brownlee^'s  labor 
record,  a  glance  over  some  of  his  peisonal 
background  might  be  to  the  point. 

He  was  only  4  when  his  family  moved 
from  New  Orleans,  his  birthplace,  to  Knox- 
ville. where  he  spent  a  number  of  his  forma- 
tive years. 

WORLD    WAR    1    VETERAN 

Young  Brownlee's  formal  education  ended 
when  he  went  Into  the  Army  from  high 
school  at  the  outset  of  the  other  World  War. 

He  was  In  27  months,  18  months  with  the 
engineers  in  France,  and  waa  a  top  sergeant 
at  19. 

"My  first  experience  In  directing  produc- 
tion workers  was  not  until  1041,  wlien  I 
entered  the  manufacturing  end  of  thn  mill 
operations,"  Mr.  Brownlee  says  in  his  aome- 
what  terse  way. 

He  was  Appalachian's  New  York  representa- 
tive from  1924  to  1929.  when  he  came  to  the 
home  plant  here  as  purchasing  agent. 

Mrs.  Brownlee  was  formerly  Miss  Maude 
Mently,  of  Gowanda.  N.  Y.  The  home  is  In 
Westmoreland  Heights,  and  they  have  two 
children.  William.  Jr.,  10.  and  Helen.  6. 

Mr.  Brownlee  likes  some  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, but  seldom  plays  golf  any  more.  The 
fact  Is  that  his  primary  hobby  probably  Is  his 
relationship  with  Appalachian  mill  folk  as  a 
collective  union  group  and  as  individual 
friends. 


Why  Should  Schools  and  Colleges  Have 
So  Much  Difficulty  Purchasing  Surplus 
War  Equipment? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  February  20,  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  receiv- 
ing letters  from  administrators  of  our 
schools  and  colleges  complaining  about 
the  perfectly  unconscionable  delay  and 
confusion  which  they  face  in  endeavor- 
ing to  get  for  their  institutions  some  of 
the  surplus  war  equipment  now  deteri- 
orating in  warehouses  and  in  stock  piles 
all  over  America.  Despite  the  fact  the 
disposal  of  surplus  war  property  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  seventh  successive 
bureaucratic  agency  designated  to  han- 
dle it,  reports  are  continuing  to  reach 


Congress  about  the  difficulty  of  purchas- 
ers to  secure  this  equipment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  attention  herewith 
to  a  letter  received  by  me  from  a  friend 
of  mine  in  the  Middle  West  who  is  a 
colle.ee  professor.  His  institution  asked 
him  to  make  some  purchases  of  surplus 
war  equipment  for  his  college  labora- 
tories. The  experiences  he  sets  forth  in 
the  following  letter  indicate  the  need  for 
action  in  the  bureaus  down  town.  It  is 
a  sorry  saga  of  red  tape,  bureaucratic 
delay,  and  what  I  once  referred  to  as 
"gwibitis" — the  chronic  aflBiction  which 
attaches  itself  to  a  •'Gwibit."  A  "Gwibit." 
of  course,  is  a  member  of  the  Guild  of 
Washington  Incompetent  Bureaucratic- 
Idea  Throatcutters! 

I  hope  our  collective  efforts  in  Con- 
gress can  soon  bring  about  changes 
which  will  reduce  the  delay  and  increase 
the  supplies  which  confront  school  and 
college  administrators — as  well  as  many 
other  citizens — when  they  endeavor  to 
pay  cash  for  the  surplus  supplies  of  war 
which  are  daily  decreasing  in  value. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Karl  Mundt, 

Representatii'f  in  Congress. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  You  wrote  me  some 
time  ago  asking  what  progress  I  was  making 
In  obtaining  surplus  Government  equipment 
for  the  college.  I  held  off  answering  your 
letter  In  order  to  include  in  my  report  the 
results  of  a  trip  down  to  Fort  Omaha. 

It  seems  to  me  practically  impossible  to 
obtain  surplus  equipment  unless  a  person 
has  an  expense  account  and  can  go  out  and 
hunt  for  It.  The  person  to  whom  you  for- 
warded my  list  of  desired  equipment  In  Chi- 
cago sent  me  a  list  of  available  equipment 
with  prices.  There  were  not  many  of  the 
Items  that  we  actually  wanted  on  this  list, 
but  we  did  pick  out  a  few  and  sent  In  an 
order.  We  were  to  have  priority  as  a  State 
Institution  from  the  18lh  of  January  until 
the  1st  of  February.  So  far  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  this  order. 

In  the  meantime  the  office  in  Chicago  wrote 
and  told  me  that  I  was  in  the  Minneapolis 
district  and  should  contact  them.  The  other 
day  I  received  a  list  from  them  which  Is 
simply  a  numbering  system  whereby  I  ex- 
press a  preference  for  certain  types  of  mate- 
rials and  then  theoretically  receive  lists  of 
available  equipment.  The  numbers  which 
would  include  scientific  equipment  seem  to 
have  been  left  off  this  list. 

As  to  my  Omaha  experience,  I  went  down 
to  the  salvage  depot  just  after  they  had  fin- 
ished a  sale  of  practically  all  of  the  equip- 
ment accumulated  In  the  warehouse.  Max 
James,  who  Is  clerk  at  the  warehouse,  spent 
Sunday  afternoon  with  me  and  I  picked  out 
a  bunch  of  salvage  and  small  lots  of  things 
that  we  might  use  here  at  the  school.  This 
type  of  equipment,  according  to  their  proce- 
dure, need  not  receive  a  release  from  other 
branches  of  the  service,  but  can  be  O.  K.'d 
for  distribution  by  the  Seventh  Service  Com- 
mand Headquarters  personnel.  I  took  this 
list  up  to  the  headquarters  and  met  the 
officers  who  would  O  K.  the  list  and  went 
over  the  list  with  them.  Then  I  returned  to 
the  college,  made  out  the  proper  requisition, 
and  forwarded  It  to  Omaha.  As  near  as  I 
could  make  out  when  I  was  down  there,  they 
should  have  completed  putting  their  O.  K.  on 
the  list  the  next  day,  but,  so  far,  I  have  heard 
absolutely  nothing  from  that  requisition. 

With  regard  to  airplanes  and  aeronautical 
equipment,  I  sent  In  a  requisition  to  the 
proper  person  in  the  Chicago  office  about  6 
weeks  ago.  Yesterday  I  heard  from  him  for 
the  first  time  and  he  gave  me  7  days  In  which 
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a  Plying  Portresa  for  »350.    The  offer 

aot  do  me  much  good  becaiise  I  have  to 

delivery  of  the  plane  ready  for  shlp- 

at   Altus.   Okla.     I  don't    believe   the 

would  want  to  pay  the  freight  charges 

33.000-pound  fortress  to  have  It  sent 

from  Oklahona. 

you  can  see  the  praaent  situation  for 

surplus  equipment  Is  not  designed 

care  of  an  Institution  such  as  uurs 

at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 

ouses.     They  want  the  buyers  to  come 

the  warehnu>«  and  haul  the  stuff  away. 

or  two  pieces  of  ec|uipment  iuch  as  a 

>K  machine,  which  on  the  list  wt\s  not 

ao  w*  could    tell    lu   capacity   or 

wc  tried  to  get  Intcrmntion  on  it  su 

we  would  know  whether  It  would  fill 

needs  or  not.  hut  we  didn't  seem  to  be 

to  fpt   a  description   or   find   out   the 

tlon  of  the  machine  and  we  gave  up  the 

of  buying  that.     1  know  that  the 

i(esota.  Iowa,  and  Nebraska  Inst  it  vit ions 

to  ours  have  received  large  quantities 

ulpment  for   use  In  their  laboratories, 

hey  were  able  to  get  on  the  spot  where 

plants    were    belni;    closed     down     and 

the  equipment  before  It  was  turned 

to    ths    RPC   or   the    new    War   AsseU 

n.     I  believe  we  are  going  to  end 

ith   the   same   old   latwratory   we   have 

or  many  years 

you  for  the  Interest  that  you  have 
In  our  problems  and  we  do  appreciate 
lelp   which   you   have   extended   to   us. 
kindest    personal   regards,   I   am. 
Very  truly  your-. 

L.  L.  A. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  ^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1946 

GILLIE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

ed   to  extend   my   remarks  in  the 

I  would  like  to  Include  a  very 

resolution  adopted  recently  by 

Allen  County  Republican  Club  of  Fort 

Ind.    The  resolution  proposes  the 

shment  of  a  special  Senate  com- 

charsed  with  conducting  a  real- 

!  urvoy  of  our  short-  and  long-range 

ic  economy.     It  is  presented  here 

consideration  of  my  colleagues  n 

iranches  of  the  Congress: 

It  Is  known  that  wars  frequently 
of  the  efforts  of  nations  or  Rovern- 
cartels    to    grab    land,    raw    materials, 
and  other  wealth:  and 

the  United  States  Is  nearly  seif- 
nt  economically,  making  it  unneces- 
r  this  country  to  engage  in  bell'gerent 
for  raw  matwaals  or  markets:  There- 
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1. 

2. 


red.  That  a  committee  of  the  Senate 

nted   for   tbe   purpose   of   outlining 

ve  and  realistic  survey  of  our 

and  long-range  domestic  economy. 

.  To  determine: 

raw  materials  we  lack, 
type,  character,  and  volume  of  our 
markeu    both    in    free    and    baz- 

areas. 
measure  of  their  Importance  In  cur 
needs  of  production  and  employ- 


Tie 


schedule  of  neceaaary  acqulaltlona. 
sound  program  for  building  up  stock 
fipm  areas  in  which  wars  might  be  an- 


6.  The  percentage  of  deficit  In  our  do- 
mestic economy  In  money  and  employment, 
if  any.  after  acquiring  the  stock  piles. 

7.  Methods  of  making  use  of  and  develop- 
ing our  own  synthetic  and  sulwtltute  ma- 
terials that  are  equal  or  superior  to  raw  ma- 
terials secured  from  hazardous  markets 
necessitating  reciprocal  war -breeding  ar- 
rangements. 

Second.  To  determine: 

I  Tlie  effect  of  muterlal  and  power  poli- 
tics on  our  military  security. 

a  The  measure  and  exu-nt  of  military 
preparadneaa— including  the  need,  if  any. 
for  peacetime  conscription— required  by 
methods  of  reaching  out  for  materials  and 

ma^'^'" "  ft  directly  or  indirectly  In  cartel 

part: 

3    I'l'  ■  standard  of  living 

under   tt  ■  ,i   compared   with   a 

standard  i  out  of  our  internal  supply 

that  is  11  >  .e  without  creating  hazuiUs 
from  entangling  Involvements  In  sanctions, 
cnrtels,  monopolies,  and  the  various  phases 
of  commercial  wars  that  promote  armed  con- 
flicts. 

Third.  To  determine: 

1.  Our  Internal  debt  commitment's  for 
ordinary  fiscal  needs  including  those  for  the 
Navy  and  Army,  housing,  veteran  relief,  flood 
control,  road  and  public  building,  also  in- 
cluding In  such  Federal  accounting  all  short- 
and  long-term  commitments  of  the  munici- 
pal and  State  governments. 

2.  Our  direct  and  Indirect  foreign  debt 
commitments  by  Government  or  govern- 
mental corp<iration8. 

3.  A  ccnstilldated  national  balance  sheet 
of  domestic  and  foreign  commitments  and 
tbelr  eflect  through  taxation  on  the  lower- 
ing of  our  standard  of  living,  through  de- 
creased savings  for  reinvestment  in  produc- 
tive enterprise,  and  the  curtailment  of  Indi- 
vidual spending  for  goods  and  services. 

Pourth.  To  determine: 

1.  The  effect  of  free  trade,  reciprocal  trade 
treaties,  foreign  relief  and  the  like  on  our 
standard  of  living. 

2.  The  projected  or  anticipated  cost  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  markets  and  materials  by 
passive  power  politics  or  actual  war.  reffectlng 
the  annual  dollar  profit  value  of  such  acqui- 
sitions or  sales,  after  providing  a  proper  re- 
serve for  military  contingencies. 

3.  The  balance  sheet  of  an  adjusted  stand- 
ard of  living  based  upwn  a  "live  and  let  live  ' 
policy— and  whether  this  would  not  be  more 
beneficial  from  every  angle  than  a  policy  of 
opportunitistlc  economic  power  politics. 
ba.sed  en  the  open  or  concealed  objectives  of 
world  reform  and  world  power. 

Fifth.  To  recommend: 

1.  To  what  extent  the  proposed  program 
would  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  world  gov- 
ernment  to  which  we  have  been  committed 
and  the  opening  phases  of  which  have  met 
With  disagreement  among  the  leading 
powers. 


Let  Vt  Be  Honest  in  Meeting  the  Need 
for  Hous'ng 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NKBaSSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  20.  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we 
are  ill.  we  usually  turn  to  our  doctor. 
When  the  Nation  needs  food,  we  look  to 
the  farmers  to  produce  it.  When  we  are 
faced  with  a  scienUfic  problem,  we  turn 
to  the  men  who  are  trained  in  science. 
As  the  Congress  takes  up  the  housing 


probl*'m.  and  ways  and  Tr.enn<;  of  rncet- 
inK  a  great  neecT  for  lumber  and  Dther 
building  materials,  would  it  not  be  wise 
to  turn  to  the  luml>ermen,  and  see  what 
they  have  to  say  about  the  subject?  Too 
often  when  we  tiu-n  to  the  bureaucrats 
we  get  confusion. 

I  wi.sh  to  extend  my  remarks  by  in- 
cluding a  letter  addre.^sed  to  the  Ne- 
braska delegation  in  Congre.s.s  from  Mr. 
AU5tin  Braun.  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  viho  is 
an  »  aulor.    Mr. 

Brr  .  :  .  .    .;.  ,..,..lic  matters 

and  he  has  often  appeared  as  a  valun- 
l>'  ^  'ne.ss  l)efore  some  of  our  com- 
1.        • 

The  letter  is  as  follows:  | 

Omaha.  February  14.  i94€. 
To  Nebraska  Delrgation: 

When  I  was  In  Washington  working  on 
the  lumber  mark-up  for  wholesalers.  I 
learned  about  the  1st  of  Februar>  that 
Judpte  Collet  had  Issued  an  order  raising  the 
price  of  yellow  pine  lumber  93  25  per  thousand 
feet  provided  the  mills  reached  certain  pro- 
duction goals  which  were  ckarly  lmpt)8slble 
bec.".use  the  month  of  January  wa5  i.lready 
past  and  production  In  the  South  had  been 
very  bad.  This  advance  did  not  apply  Im- 
mediately; It  was  to  apply  on  future  produc- 
tion If  they  made  the  current  production  In- 
crease on  which  they  were  not  getting  an 
advance.  In  other  words,  after  the  patient 
was  well  they  would  give  him  the  medicine. 

A  real  lumber  expert.  Mr.  Robert  Darrah. 
of  the  Southern  Wholesale  Association  in 
Birmingham.  Ala.,  convinced  Judge  Collet 
that  this  was  hardly  the  thing  to  do.  and 
the  good  Judge  finally  whhdrew  his  order, 
and  I  understand  has  Issued  a  new  one  In 
which  he  advances  yellow  pine  $3  L'5  per 
thousand  feet  and  Is  willing  to  continue  the 
advance  beyond  August  1  If  certain  produc- 
tion goals  are  met. 

This  la  not  so  bad.  but  on  top  of  this  comes 
a  report  from  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  the  Housing 
Expediter,  to  President  Truman  under  date 
of  February  8.  In  the  first  place,  he  an- 
nounces a  goal  of  1.200.000  homes,  which  Is 
Impossible,  and  he  wants  a  lot  of  prefabri- 
cated and  temporary  prefabricated  houses, 
which  is  a  waste  of  material.  With  charac- 
teristic starry-eyed  approach  and  with  com- 
plete disregard  far  the  facts  of  life,  the'  gen- 
tleman estimates  that  1200000.000  wUl  be 
required  to  encourage  Increased  production, 
and  he  U  going  to  do  this  with  premiuni 
payments. 

I  do  not  know  how  he  arrives  at  It,  but 
In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  report  he  says. 
"In  addition,  authority  from  Coagrrss  will  be 
required  immediately  to  provide  »6CC  ) 

for  premium  payments."  Tliat  is  .  .  , 
dollars,  boys— not  |6C0  for  premium  pay- 
ments. Let  me  tell  you  something  about 
premium  paymenU  mat  existed  durlnri  the 
war. 

The  Office  of  Price  AdmlnUtratlon,  a«  the 
urgent  hammering  of  the  W.ir  Production 
Board,  agreed  to  advance  board*  about  an 
average  of  M  30  per  thousand  feet  when 
manufactured  Irom  fir  or  hemlock,  but  they 
put  definite  expiration  dates  upon  thi»  ad- 
vance or  incentive  price,  and  they  fur  her - 
more  provided  that  when  the  Army  neei.s  on 
boards  was  satisfied,  the  price  would  be  with- 
drawn. Consequently.  Instead  of  Jumping  in 
and  making  all  the  boards  they  could  at  tae  $5 
advance  so  that  the  farmers  who  have  never 
had  enough  lumber  to  repair  their  p:ants 
since  the  war  began  could  obtain  some 
needed  materials,  the  mUls  worked  with  each 
other  to  restrict  the  production  of  boards  to 
Jtist  enough  to  t.ake  care  of  the  Army  so  that 
they  would  not  kUl  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  «n. 

I  have  worked  In  this  lumber  buslne«a  all 
of  my  life,  and  I  know  every  angle  of  It.  and 
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I  can  tell  you  with  absolute  certainty  that  if 
you  start  paying  subsldieg.  premiums, 
bonuses  or  any  disguised  form  of  givlr.g 
money  to  somebody  who  does  not  earn  it, 
you  are  going  to  rctaid  production.  People 
who  are  not  handling  that  type  of  order  or 
who  cannot  handle  them  .<=imply  will  not  run 
to  Inci eased  production. 

The  only  ihing  to  do  U  to  make  Mr  Wyatt 
and  his  crew  realize  that  If  they  put  a  real- 
istic Incentive  price  ceiling  on  all  Unr.bor 
and  remove  all  conditloius,  they  will  have 
piudiiction.  and  they  will  soon  have  so  damn 
niucli  production  that  the  price  will  come 
down,  and  it  will  not  take  a  or  3  /ears  to  do 
It.  There  are  a  great  many  sawmills  who 
Would  like  to  sec  a  subsidy  plan  because  of 
these  re.iBuns. 

It  reli.'ves  them  of  acknowledging  that 
they  aiT  getting  a  better  price  for  their  ituff, 
and  they  have  a  nilPtaken  idea  that  their 
lib  ir  will  be  easier  to  nandle  Those  with 
tl.e  political  inside  expect  to  get  something 
the  other  fellow  cannot  get.  They  hop'-  he 
goes  broke,  and  It  restricts  production  be- 
cause everybody  Is  going  to  under-prcduce  to 
keep  the  subsidy  in  effect  and  tor  that  lea- 
son  the  gravy  lasts  longer 

It  in  a  costly  bungling  preposition  that 
will  surely  retard  production  and  cost  the 
taxpayers  a  horrible  amount  of  money.  The 
price  cellinps  are  tcx)  low  to  encourage  pro- 
duction on  the  present  demand  for  hi  use 
building  lumber  with  labor  costs  what  they 
are.  and  these  co'-tf  are  never  going  to  come 
down  until  you  get  volume  production,  and 
you  will  not  get  volume  production  until 
you  have  adequate  price  ceilings  Don't  let 
the  beys  with  the  subsidy  plan  in  the  dcor. 
It  l^  )ust  awful  and  It  will  do  nothing  but 
string  our  Government  control 

A  gofKl  many  short-sighted  retailers  in  the 
big  group  who  have  been  controlling  things 
in  the  OPA  are  (or  this  because  they  v.ould 
not  have  to  ab;o:b  the  subsidy  Your  dealers 
here  at  home  know  that  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  ot  providing  a  Job  of  100  or 
200  houses  they  would  be  tickled  to  death 
to  dicker  lor  a  proper  price  on  the  lumber 
when  delivere*  from  the  car  to  the  Job  They 
1:  ivs  done  that  way.  but  the  gang  who 

1  i!  ing  this  oUbsidy  have  no  such  ideas 

In  mind.  The^  8:ek  to  maintain  the  cost  by 
hiding  it  by  making  the  taxpayer  pay  part 
of  It.  and  In  cases  of  Government  construc- 
tion, all  of  it 

Your.«  truly. 

ERAtTN,  Ray  Eros.  &  Finley  Co  , 
Austin  Ebavn.  President. 
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OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20.  1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  per"ii.ssion  hereto- 
fore granted.  I  am  including  a.s  part  of 
these  rcmark.s,  an  advertisement  by  the 
C.  W.  Chapman  Lumber  Co.,  of  Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Thi.s  company,  with  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  lumber  bu.sine.«;s,  now 
finds  itself  stymied  by  bureaucratic  reg- 
ulations and  orders  from  Wa.'^hington. 
In  calling  this  situation  to  the  attention 
of  the  public,  the  company  is  doing  a 
very  real  service. 

One  of  the  amazing  things  of  our  times 
is  the  development  of  Government  prop- 
aganda.    Millions  of  dollars  are  being 


spent  every  year  in  an  attempt  to  jus- 
tify expensive  bureaus  long  after  their 
usefulness  has  ended.  It  is  regrettable 
that  the  full  story  of  their  wastefulness 
and  bungling  cannot  be  gotten  to  the 
American  people.  The  Chapman  Lum- 
ber Co.  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  at- 
tempt to  offset  the  propaganda  put  out 
by  those  Government  agencies. 
The  adverti.'-ement  is  as  follows: 

To  Our  Customers: 

This  is  our  fourth  letter  to  you  abcut  the 
causes  of  shortnije  in  building  material. 

While  Rome  burned.  Nero  fiddled.  While 
the  bureaucrats  In  Washington  fiddle,  the 
housing  shortape  grows  worse.  Listen  to  this 
from  the  Des  Moines  Register  of  Janu.iry  30: 

"DEBATE    OVER     PRICES     SLOWS     HOUSING     PLAN — 
StJSSiniES    SfGCESTED    TO    CURB    COS-IS 

"Washington.  D.  C. — The  Government's 
program  to  meet  the  Nation's  housing  crisis 
is  being  delayed  by  a  heated  aigument  among 
President  Truman's  top  economic  advisers 
over  whether  subsidies  or  price  increases  shall 
be  used  to  step  up  production  of  scarce 
materials." 

Mr.  V^il.«on  Wyatt.  the  President's  housing 
expediter  (that  means  a  bureaucratic  hurry- 
upper),  then  goes  on  to  explain  he  has  to 
have  more  time  to  make  up  his  mind.  But, 
in  the  meanwhile,  the  bureaucrats  want 
Congress  to  enact  a  bill  that  will  assure 
Federal  bureaucratic  control  beyond  next 
June  30. 

Right  here  we  want  to  go  on  record  with 
these  bureaucrats  regarding  subsidies  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  our  business. 
We  are  opposed  to  any  free  gifts  or  bribes 
from  Washington  for  our  company  at  the 
expen.<^e  of  you  taxpayers.  Subsidies  are  a 
cowardly  method  used  by  cheap  bureaucrats 
to  cover  up  their  bungling.  Ycu  pec  pie  are 
supposed  to  be  fooled  by  the  apparent  low 
prices — but  you  pay.  ana  you  pay  plenty.  In 
taxes.  If  the  bureaucrats  haveti't  tho  nerve 
to  raise  the  taxes  enough  to  pay  for  these 
subsidies  or  free  pifts  or  bribes,  they  add  the 
bin  to  the  Federal  debt.  This  is  still  more 
cowardly,  because  they  are  leading  an  un- 
bearable debt  on  your  boy  who  is  Just  back 
from  the  Army  or  Navy  and  is  trying  to  get 
started    In    business    or    in    farming. 

As  for  price  increases,  this  company  will 
do  its  utmost  to  keep  building  prices  down 
to  the  lowest  possible  figure,  consistent  with 
good  material  and  good  service.  Under  free 
enterprise,  we  are  forced  to  do  that  anyway. 
If  we  should  attempt  to  gouge  you  customers, 
we  wcu'd  lose  you  overnight  to  one  of  our 
competitors.  What  we  want  is  a  free  How  of 
building  materials  right  now.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  take  care  of  you  if  we  are  released 
from  nutty  regulations  and  red  tape  and 
allowed  to  go  to  work 

The  methods  used  by  the  Federal  bureau- 
crats to  take  over  private  business  (Includ- 
ing the  building  business)  are  old  stuff.  Hit- 
ler used  the  same  tactics.  They  are.  demor- 
alize, then  move  in  ar.d  take  over.  Very  few 
people  In  Iowa  are  being  fooled.  We  know 
what  is  gcing  on.  and  we  are  going  to  keep 
right  on  fighting  the  bungling  bureaucrats 
until  Congress  fires  a  few  million  of  them  and 
allows  business,  labor,  and  farming  to  go 
ahead  without  the  restrictions,  regulations, 
and  red  tape  under  which  we  are  struggling. 

Congress  has  the  duty  to  declare  at  once  an 
end  to  a  state  of  war.  This  will  repeal  many 
wartime  regulations  which  are  hamstiinglng 
the  country  Congress  must  also  balance 
the  Federal  Budget  right  now. 

Your  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Washington  want  your  help  Write  them  to- 
day. Tell  them  Just  what  the  bureaucrats 
are  doing  to  your  business  or  farm.  They 
have  grabbed  a  control  over  your  personal 
life  and  your  business  that  no  local  authority 
would  ever  dare  attempt.  Just  think  what 
you  would  do  or  say  11  your  town  mayor,  or 


your  county  supervisors,  or  your  State  gov- 
ernor would  ever  attempt  to  mishandle  your 
business  or  your  farm  as  these  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats are  doing.  You  would  not  stand 
for  the  monkey  business  for  one  minute. 
You  elected  your  Senators  and  your  Repre- 
sentatives to  watch  over  your  rights  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  will  help  you  If  you  write 
to  them. 

Your  Senators  are:  Hon.  George  A.  Wilson. 
care  of  United  States  Senate.  Washington, 
D.  C:  Hon.  B.  B  Hickenlooper,  care  of 
United  States  Senate.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  Representative  Is:  Hon.  John  W. 
GWYNNE.  care  of  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  W.  Chapman  Lumber  Co., 
By  J.  H.  Chapman. 

WATEaLOO.  lOWA. 


OPA  Folly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  has  often  been  said  that  Congress 
should  not  pa.ss  laws  which  the  people  do 
not  want.  When  the  Congress  passed 
the  Price  Control  Act,  it  did  so  for  the 
purpose  and  in  the  hope  that  the  admin- 
istration thereof  would  prevent  inflation. 
It  was  the  further  hope  as  expressed  in 
this  le£?islation  that  rules  and  regula- 
tions would  be  reasonable  and  not  co- 
ercive and  contrary  to  established  busi- 
ness practices.  It  was  never  designed  to 
control  profits  or  to  promulgate  capri- 
cious rules  and  regulations  subject  to  the 
whim  of  inexperienced  bureaucrats. 

Mr  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Of- 
fice of  Price  Administration  was  involved 
with  a  great  many  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  subject  of  regulations  involving  the 
pricing  of  new  und  used  automobiles. 
A  very  timely  editorial  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  by  one  of  the  outstanding 
automobile  dealers  in  my  State,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Pyle,  of  Racine,  Wis.  He  has  sent  me  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  for  Friday,  February  8, 
1946.  This  editorial  tells  the  story  of 
what  can  happen  in  the  automobile  bus- 
iness. In  fact  it  is-happening  today.  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  the  editorial  entitled  "Inside  Story 
of  the  Sale  of  an  Automobile."  I  am  sure 
that  this  editorial  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  Members  of  the  House: 

INSIDE    STORT    OF    THE    SALE    OF    AN    AtnOMOBILE 

A  man  we  know  had  a  1941  automobile, 
which  had  served  him  faithfully.  Oh,  the 
clutch  might  need  replacing,  and  the  motor 
was  noisier  than  in  its  pre-Pearl  Harbor 
youth,  but  it  could  get  over  the  roads  as  well 
as  the  next  one.  So  what  did  our  friend  have 
to  worry  abcut?  Plenty!  His  tires  were  a 
mess,  and  he  had  need  to  drive  over  country 
roads  occasionally  at  night. 

Nobody  could  tell  him  where  to  get  some 
new  tires.  The  ration  board  couldn't  help. 
His  gasoline  supplier,  who  had  been  very  con- 
siderate in  time  of  war,  couldn't  even  make  a 
suggestion.  The  alderman  wouldn't  see  him, 
and  there  was  no  use  going  to  see  his  ward 
committeeman,  for  he  was  a  Republican. 

There  was  only  one  way  out,  and  that  was 
to  get  a  new  car.    One  fine  day  in  November 
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tbe  <  e«ler  from  whom  he  had  bought  cars  for 
3re>r^  Mked   him   to  come  and  see  the   new 
Yes.  he  had  one  car  for  Immediate 
to   such    an   old   customer,    and.   of 
.  at  MOO.  the  OPA  ceUlng.    The  old  car 
be  taken  In  trade.     The  celling  prlc« 
old  car  was  $950;   that  Is  to  saj.  the 
car  with  the  worn  out  tires  was  worth 
ore  than  the  Government  said  the  new 
(}ould  be  acid  for. 

two  traders  who  had  done  business  for 

had  no  difficulty  In  making  a  deal,  and 

Trtend   now  has  no  fears  of  a  puncture 

driving   over   a   country   road    late   at 

The  dealer  did  not  give  his  customer  a 

car  and  $50  to  boot.     The  allowance  for 

»ld  car  was  MSC.  about  what  the  1941  car 

3e  worth  when  new  automobiles  become 

iful      The  dealer  probably  sold  the  old 

r  1950.  so  that  the  amount  he  realized 

le  1946  car  was  not  (900.  but  a  good  deal 

than  that. 

OPA    Is    going    to    prevent    supply    and 
nd  from  determining  the  selling  price  cf 
automobiles   and   eld   ones  Mr.    Bowles 
have  to  have  one  of  his  hired   men   In 
auto  showroom,  or  he  will  have  to  see 
persons  desperately  In  need  of  tires  can 
hem.     Meanwhile,  the  amount   paid   to 
lien  will  be  added  to  the  stream  of  infla- 
tion) ly  money  which  Is  driving  the  price  of 
everything  upward. 
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Hawaii  as  a  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  February  20.  1946 


MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
!r.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
low! ig  editorial  from  the  Contra  Costa 
County  Gazette.  Martinez,  Calif,  of 
January  30.   1946: 

HAWAn    AS    A     8TATK 

Fekr  persons  will  quarrel  with  the  recom- 
men(  ation  of  a  House  Territories  Subcom- 
mUt(  e  last  week  that  Hawaii  be  admitted  to 
the  I  nion  as  the  forty-ninth  State. 

»-all  has  a  population  larger  than  any 
State  at  the  time  of  its  admission  to 
the  tJnlon  except  Oklahoma.  The  hetero- 
ganct  us  peoples  of  the  territory  live  and  work 
tOfetier  amicably  and  demccratlcally  The 
mlxe<  I  racial  complexion  of  the  islands  should 
not  te  an  obst^icle  to  statehood. 

the  p:;8t   the    great   landholdlngs  con- 


centr  ited  among  a  few  families  has  l)€en  used 
as  ar  argument  that  Hawaii  is  more  of  a 
deperdency  rather  than  an  integrated  eco- 
nomli  unit.ibut  recently  even  cynical  Har- 
old, i  ecretary  Ickes.  has  been  satisfied  on 
that    joint 

Ace  irdliiK  to  the  subcommittee's  report  Uut 
week,  labor  has  made  great  strides  in  HawaU 
since  1937  and  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  tprntorys  progress.  It  said  there  is 
growl  ig  mutual  respect  and  confidence  be- 
tween mansigement  and  labor  in  industrial 
relations.  Tribute  x.txs  pa:d  to  the  Hawaiian 
sch  '  '    ch  has  produced  a  "literate 

pc;  f  of  discharging  Uie  duties 

of 

Thci :  f  the  subconunlttee  now  will  be 

ered  by  the  full  territories  commit- 
bi  fore  further  action  is  taken  on  legis- 
lation admitting  Hawaii  as  a  State. 

Roifever,  the  time  ia  not  far  distant  when 
r  white  star   will   be  pinned  on   the 


anoth 

field  (f  blue. 


Hysteria  Rules  the  House  of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wiscoNaiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  February  18.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  on  Monday.  February  18, 
1946.  I  wish  to  in.<;ert  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Capital  Times.  Madison, 
Wis.,  of  February  13.  1946: 

HTSmUA  ltn.XS  THK  house  or  aXPrnXSENTATIVKS 

The  Case  antilabor  bill,  which  has  been 
passed  b.  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
IS  now  Defore  the  Senate,  will  probably  go 
down  in  history  as  a  shining  example  of 
hysterical  lawmaking  and  of  men  m  hit<h 
places  behaving  like  a  riotous,  revenge- 
minded  mob. 

The  bill  Is  vlcioiuly  antilabor  in  Its  nature. 
So  txkd  that  even  tbe  labor  hater  Representa- 
tive Clake  Hoffman.  Michigan  Republican, 
coul )  not  find  the  stomach  to  vote  lor  It. 
Although  Hoffman  called  the  bill  unjust  and 
unreasonable  he  was  perhaps  more  concerned 
with  the  soundness  of  the  bill  than  with  the 
fact  that  it  seu  latx)r  back  to  the  old  days 
of  rule  by  injunction. 

Being  the  kind  of  an  intense  latxjr  hater 
he  IS.  HorrM.«N-  no  doubt  felt  that  legisla- 
tion aimed  at  stripping  labor  of  its  r.ghta 
should  at  least  t>e  sound  and  well-considered. 
And  on  this  ground  he  has  a  legitimate  ctm- 
plaint  For  regardless  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  regardless  of  whether  one  thinks  labor 
shcu'd  be  suppressed  or  not,  there  la  every 
reason  why  the  bill  should  not  have  been 
acted  on. 

Fur  the  manner  in  which  the  House  acted 
Is  a  terrifying  example  of  what  can  occur  In 
a  democracy  when  a  majority  refuses  to 
listen  to  reason.  The  bill  waa  called  up 
suddenly  and  placed  in  order  as  a  substitute 
to  the  mild  measure  based  on  the  President's 
recommendation  for  lact-flnding  legisla- 
tion. 

It  had  t>een  hastily  thrown  together.  It 
was  never  given  one  mcment  of  hearing  be- 
fore  any  committee  cf  the  House.  There  was 
absolutely  no  attempt  to  arrive  at  any  sen- 
sible or  reasonable  approach  to  the  indus- 
trial strife  which  besets  the  Nation. 

The  bill  was  hailed  with  a  whot>p  and  a 
holler  In  4  days  of  the  wcrst  pandemonium 
in  recent  years  it  was  twisted  and  Jerked  from 
one  side  to  another  by  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. ParliamenUry  snarls  were  so  nu- 
merous that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  hard- 
ly knew  what  he  was  doing 

Out  of  this  not  came  the  Case  bill.  No 
or  o  Is  certain  what  it  does  yet.  ouuide  of  gut 
the  Norrls-LaGuardia  Act.  which  protects 
union.s  from  the  arbitrary  injunction  power 
o'  the  Federal  courts.  One  thing  is  certain. 
The  more  level-headed  Republicans  and 
Democrats  agree  that  it  «il  mean  chaos  In 
labor  relations.  Representative  Josefh  C. 
B.\u)wiN.  New  York  Republican,  warned  the 
House  that  the  legislation  would  "t>oomerang 
like  the  Smith-Connaily  Act."  which  was 
passed  In  the  same  white  heat  of  unreasoning 
passion  and  which  the  authors  themselves 
now  concede  was  a  mistake. 

It  is  Inc.edible  that  258  Members  of  the 
Hotise  could  have  voted  for  such  a  measure. 
And  we  here  In  Wisconsin,  the  State  once 
noted  for  the  high  caliber  of  its  statesmen, 
should  hang  our  heads  in  shame.  Half  of 
our  representation  voted  for  It.  Here  are 
the  men  who  were  stampeded: 


Representative  John  Btines.  Republican, 
from  the  Eig'ith  District;  Representative 
RoBEXT  K  Htnit.  Republican,  from  the 
Second  District;  Representative  Fhantt 
Keetk.  Republican,  from  the  Sixth  District; 
Representative  Lawbence  SMrrn.  Republican, 
from  the  First  District:  Representative  Wn.- 
ii.\M  H  Ste\enson,  Republican,  from  the 
Third  D-.strlct. 

Here  are  the  men  who  voted  against  It; 

Representative  Andrew  Biemiller,  Demo- 
crat from  the  Fifth  Distr.ct;  Represenatlve 
Thad  Wasielewski.  Democrat,  from  the 
Fourth  District:  Repreeentative  Reid  Mt'MAT. 
Republican,  from  the  Ssventh  District;  Rep- 
resentative Alvin  O'Konski.  Republican, 
from  th»  Tenth  District.  Represen.atlve 
Merlin  Hull.  Pr>>;resbive,  from  the  ^Inth 
District. 


Amrets  Fif ht  for  McLean  Gardens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statements 
by  J.  H  Leib,  national  letJislative  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II : 

AMVETS    FIGHT    FOR    M  LEAN    CAftDENS 

(By  J.  H    Leib.  national  legislative  director. 
Amv  -ts  I 

E\'ery  Member  of  Congress  has  read  RlK)Ut 
the  controversy  Amvets — American  Veter- 
ans of  World  War  II— has  had  with  a  number 
of  bureaucrats  in  the  Defense  Homes  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Surplus  Property  Administra- 
tion. 

Amvets  welcomes  the  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  newspapers,  and  public 
spirited  citizens  In  thtb  great  crtisade. 

We  are  moet  appreciative  of  the  full  page 
ads  that  are  currently  appearing  In  the 
Washington.  D.  C .  newspapers  under  the 
signature  of  Mrs.  E^•alyn  Walsh  McLear.  con- 
cerning our  attempt  to  ptirrhase  M.-L?an 
Gardens  for  veterans  of  this  war. 

The  offlrers  of  Amvets  do  not  knov,  Mrs. 
^'  -y.  nor  did  anyone   In   our 

>  cit  or  seek  In  any  manner 

whatsrever  to  infiuence  her  aid  in  our  hous- 
Ing  project.  Purely  out  cf  her  gracicus  and 
humanitarian  heart  Is  she  giving  lis  her 
assistance  and  moral  support 

It  came  to  our  attention  indirectly   tod.iv 
that  last  week  while  Mr?  McLean  wa- 
one  of  her  numerous  vislti.  to  the  j' 
depreslng    wards    rf    Walter    Rred    Hospital, 
a  veteran  of  this  war  passed  away 

Grieved  by  this  unfortunate  Incident,  we 
understand  that  Mrs  McLean  returned  home 
and  that  night  read  In  the  newspapers  that 
Amvets  had  gone  to  the  Congress  in  an 
attempt  to  get  a  square  de.Tl  from  the  De- 
fense Homes  Corporation  in  the  sale  of  the 
huge  Government  housing  project  that  bears 
her  famous  name. 

We  believe  It  may  have  b?en  this  event 
that  prompted  her  action. 

Absolutely  unbeknown  to  Amvets.  she  In- 
serted the  series  of  full-page  ads  in  all  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  new-papers  appeal- 
ing directly  to  the  Congiess  urging  them  to 
see  to  It  that  the  Interests  of  the  veteran* 
be  protected  in  the  sale  of  surplus  Govern- 
nient  housing. 

We  are  more  than  grateful  for  her  generous 
good  wlU  and  enthusiastic  support— and  we 
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siiall  never  forget  her  kindness.  If  there 
were  more  psople  like  Mrs.  McLean  this 
warld  might  be  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
She  appa:ently  is  never  too  busy  to  go  out 
of  her  way  to  help  others — and  we  say,  God 
bless  her. 


New!y  Naturalized  Citizens 


EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1946 

Mr.  HUBZR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Tom  C.  Clark,  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Februaiy 
5.  1946: 

Vour  Honor  Jucge  HoltzcQ,  ladies,  and  gen- 
tlemen, this  is  a  very  solemn  occasion. 
You  know,  there  are  no  two  of  us  here  today 
who  are  alike.  As  many  people  say.  It  is 
very  fortunate  that  my  young  daughter  locks 
like  her  mother.  Except,  you  might  say,  in 
the  case  of  twins,  no  two  physical  appeal - 
ances  are  alike.  Similarly  there  are  no  likes 
or  dislikes  that  are  the  same.  There  are  likes 
and  dislikes,  alms  and  ambitions,  that  vari- 
ous people  have;  but  none  are  exactly  the 
same  But  there  is  one  thing  we  all  agree 
on;  one  common  aim.  one  common  ambition 
upon  which  all  Americans  agree  and  see  eye 
tu  eye.  That  is  American  citizenship  That 
Is  the  common  tie,  the  common  bond,  that 
hcld.s  the  48  States  together 

As  has  been  eloquently  expressed,  our  flag 
Is  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of  140.C00.000 
people;  It  Is  a  symbol  of  the  greatness  of 
the  48  States  and  the  Territories  that  it  rep- 
resents. It  is  not  Just  a  flag  of  13  str.pes 
and  48  stars  emblazoned  on  a  field  of  blue. 
It  represents  a  pulsating  America— that  pul- 
sating America  that  you,  after  taking  your 
oaths  today,  will  Join.  It  gives  you  a  great 
protection;  it  gives  you  a  great  privilege. 
As  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  I 
can  tell  you  that  there  are  thousands  of 
people  now  waiting — waiting  in  Europe,  wait- 
ing in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  waiting 
throughout  the  world — for  Just  one  thing. 
and  that  Is  the  privilege  that  \s  yours  this 
day. 

bh.  It  Is  a  solemn  day  for  you.  It  is  a 
day  that  you  should  ever  remember,  because 
you  have  been  preferred — preferred  above  the 
thotisar.ds  of  those  who  suffered  almost  unto 
death  throughout  Europe — yes,  throughout 
the  world.  So  this  day  brings  to  you  certain 
(  '  ns,  obligations  that  you  must  take 

s 

During  the  last  war  and  again  during  this 
war  we  heard  often  of  hyphenated  Americans. 
Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  hyphenated  Amer- 
ican. You  must  wipe  out  the  hyphen  You 
will  be  Americans,  Just  as  we  who  are  stand- 
ing before  you  at  this  moment  are  Ameri- 
cans. You  must  live  the  life  of  an  American. 
You  must  Join  the  American  Ideals.  I  knew 
that  you  will. 

You  have  devoted  much  study  to  the  his- 
tory of  this  great  country.  I  hope  that  in 
the  future  you  will  find  time  to  devote  even 
more  study  to  it.  and  that  you  will  study  the 
Government  under  which  you  have  chosen 
to  live. 

Y'our  Government  Is  as  good  as  the  Interest 
that  ycu.  the  citizens,  take  in  It.  If  you  take 
no  interest,  your  Government  will  not  be  the 
Government  that  It  should  be.    So  In  clvU 


life  you  owe  to  the  Government  under  which 
you  have  elected  to  live,  you  owe  to  those 
who  have  fought  to  make  that  Gover:iment 
what  it  is  today,  your  undivided  interest,  at- 
tention, and  devotion. 

I  do  not  mean  Just  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  mean  the  government  of  the  State 
In  which  you  live,  or  of  the  District  Df  Co- 
lumbia. Wherever  you  live,  in  your  cities 
or  in  your  towns,  take  an  interest  to  see 
that  th?  government  is  of  the  best.  That  is 
true  citizenship. 

His  Honor.  Justice  Holtzoff  spoke  of  rever- 
ence for  law.  Of  recent  years.  I  have  noted, 
there  has  been  an  increased  tendency  .among 
some  people  in  this  country  toward  dis- 
respect for  law,  disrespect  for  government, 
disiespect  for  high  office  In  the  Air.erican 
system  of  government.  That  must  not  be. 
You  must  have,  as  his  Honor  has  said,  a  rev- 
erence for  government,  a  reverence  for  law, . 
a  reverence  for  those  who  are  devoting  their 
lives  to  enforcement  cf  that  law  and  tc  carry- 
ing out  the  Ideals  of  that  government. 

I  know  that  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
understand  our  ways.  At  times,  perhaps, 
you  may  think  that  something  is  wrong. 
You  nave  of  course,  a  right  to  express  your- 
self. One  of  the  freedoms  that  our  flag  stands 
for  is  freedom  of  speech.  I  hope  th:it  each 
of  ycu  will  always  speak  out  whene-er  ycu 
feel  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  into 
the   broad   light   of   public   opinion 

My  friends,  again  I  say  that  it  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  be  here  today  with  ycu  and  to  wel- 
come each  of  you  into  the  fellowship  o::"  Amer- 
ican citizenry.  The  greatest  badge  in  the 
world  is  the  baage  of  American  citiyenshlp. 
As  his  Honor  bestows  it  upon  you,  I  know 
that  \ou  will  wear  it,  and  cherish  It  with  all 
that  is  within  you.  that,  if  necessary,  ycu 
will  give  to  it  your  life,  and  that  it  shall  not 
drop  tarnished  from  your  hands. 

I  thank  you.  ■* 


Lithuanian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  20.  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  a  group  of  citizens  gathered 
in  Cleveland  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lithuanian-American  Council  of  Soci- 
eties on  February  17.  1946,  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  twenty-eighth  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  Lithuania: 

Resolution  on  Lithuanian  Independence 

Rcsclred.  To  appeal  to  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  implement  the 
wartirre  promises  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
and  other  policy  declarations  with  actual 
measures  directed  toward  creating  condi- 
tions for  the  restoration  of  the  sovereignty 
and  self-government  of  the  peoples  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  by  demand- 
ing— 

(a)  That  the  Soviet  Union  Immediately 
withdraw  its  armed  forces  of  occupation  and 
its  administrative  apparatus  from  the  Baltic 
states,  thereby  enabling  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  states  to  form  broadly  representative 
Interim   governments; 


(b)  That  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  forces  direct  relief  be  ex- 
tended to  the  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  by  UNRRA; 

(c)  That  thereafter  the  sovereign  peoples 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  be  enabled 
to   hold   free  and   unfettered  elections;    and 

(d)  Finally,  that,  pursuant  to  chapter  II, 
article  4  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Republics  of  Lithuania.  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  be  admitted  to  the  United 
Nations. 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  20,  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  by  Dr. 
Norman  Sweet  which  appeared  in  the 
Fort  Wayne  dnd.)  Journal-Gazstte  on 
February  10,  1946: 

S(X:iALIZED    MEDICINE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  JOURNAL-GaZETTE: 

Without  approval  by  Congress,  the  so- 
cialized medicine  has  been  put  Into  practice 
b;-  the  announcement  ;n  Tuesday  morning's 
Journal-Gazette  that — "List  of  physicians 
here  approved  for  treatment  of  vets."  In  fact 
I  have  another  name  for  it,  1.  e.,  "Political 
Medicine."  Here  is  discrimination  against 
man^  worthy  physiclanr  for  a  selective  few 
who  are  political  favorites.  Just  17  Fort 
Wayne  physicians  and  6  dental  physicians. 
And  the  list  has  been  passed  to  Mayor  Baals 
and  this  is  tantamount  to  saying  these  phy- 
sicians and  no  others  are  capable  of  admin- 
istering to  the  relief  (no  one  can  cure  an- 
other except  that  one  who  is  111,  himself. 
No  exceptions,  of  vets  or  anyone  else) .  What 
a  catastrophe.  And  only  the  Individual  who 
is  ill  can  know  who  can  help  him  to  help 
himself.  For  no  doctor  or  physician  or  any- 
one ever  cured  anyone.  It  Is  the  patients' 
faith  in  the  doctor  or  physician  and  his 
treatments  (called  medicine)  not  the  doctor 
or  physician  or  his  treatments  that  restore 
health.  And  faith  is  psychological.  (It  Is 
the  psychology  that  cures.  No  exceptions.) 
It  Is  stated  in  this  same  paper  that  "a  Penn- 
sylvania woman  has  been  sticking  Christmas 
seals  on  her  chest  under  the  impression 
(psychology)  that  they  would  keep  her  from 
having  tuberculosis.  She  hasn't  had  tuber- 
culosis either."  This  woman  had  faith  In 
the  potency  of  Christmas  seals  and  she  kept 
well.  Need  I  say  more  to  Intelligent  people? 
I  believe  not. 

Now,  It  behooves  all  the  other  (boycotted) 
physicians  in  this  city  (and  all  over  the 
United  States)  to  dynamically  protest  this 
communistic  and  undemocratic  procedure 
at  once.  Now,  I  do  not  use  medicine  in  my 
psychoanalytic  treatment  of  my  clients  and 
I  have  many  veterans  who  have  been  incom- 
petently treated  by  neuro-psychiatrists.  et 
al.,  and  are  now  "doing  nicely,  thank  you." 
But  it  appears  that  I  will  have  to  have  some 
Ignorant  political  "nit-wits'  in  Washington 
pass  upon  my  scientific  technique  and  give 
me  a  political  "scx;lalized  medicine  license" 
before  any  vet  will  feel  safe  to  come  to  see 
me,  i  rofessionally,  if  this  dictatorial  practice 
is  allowed  to  continue,  unchallenged.  And 
we   call    this   democracy.      Angels   of    Mercy 

defend  us. 

Hop.mA:j  Sweet. 
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The  Ideological  Tides 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WEST  VIRGINIA 

|N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  February  20.  1946 

^Ir.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
in  t  to  my  colleagues  for  their  considera- 
te n  an  editorial  from  the  Huntineton 
Herald- Dispatch,  published  in  Huntins- 
ton.  W.  Va..  and  edited  by  Mr.  Raymond 
Brewster.  This  thought-provoking  edi- 
to:  ial  deals  with  a  timely  subject  which 
is    oremost  on  our  minds  today. 

riere  we  have  a  great  people  with 
eriormous  pent-up  spending  power 
a«  aitinc  merchandise  which  is  badly 
ntpded  but  no^  forthcoming. 

While  the  country  is  sufTerinR  eco- 
nomic stagnation,  the  administration  is 
gr  aping  helplessly  in  the  dark  hoping 
to  pull  out  of  the  hat  some  fantastic 
utDplan  plan  which  will  give  everyone 
sonething  for  nothing.  We  still  have 
thise  who  think  that  by  some  magic 
foi  mula  we  can  defeat  economic  law. 

Today  we  have  many  years  of  un- 
pr  ?cedented  prosperity  on  our  doorstep 
If  ve  can  only  break  the  shackles  of  an 
inefficient  and  socialistic-minded  admin- 
1st 
dol 


■atlon  and  let  labor  and  management 
the  job  in  the  only  way  we  know 
ho|w — and  that  is  through  freedom  of 
en 


erprise. 

fTie  editorial  follows: 
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THK    IDEOLOGICAL    TIDES 

may  not  have  cxrcurred  to  Americans  In 

that  the  longer  these  labor  wars  last, 

stronger  may   be   the   trend    toward   so- 

sm.    Social  tides  lately  have  run  that  way 

■onservatlve  old  England.    And  when  the 

1  flop  came  there,  after  a  period  of  uncer- 

ty.  moat  of  the  Britishers  seemed  to  wel- 

it  with  a  sort  of  relief 

Ttiey  did  not  regard  themselves  as  neces- 

y  "radicals"  In  our  American  sense.    For 

most  part,  they  seemed  only  to  want  law 

order  and  a  chance  to  po  back  to  work  on 

any  reasonable  basis.    But  once  across 

line  separating  a  "free  economy"  from  the 

trolled  economy"  of  a  Socialist  state,  it 

l^ard  to  tell  whether  new-fledged  Soci.ilisfs 

return  to  their  old  principles  and  shlb- 

Ths. 

what  of  America?    Perhaps  new  Ideo- 

al  tlc'es  are  runnins:  here.     Yet.  s<i  far. 

voters  and  public  demonstrators  seem  to 

<  oncerned   mainly   with  such  matters   as 

and  more  labor  organization  for  the  sake 

ity.  rather  than  revolutionary  principles 

ythlng  requiring  much  deep  thought. 

of  the  moat  u    '  ite  facts  of  the 

nt  economic  si'  in  this  country, 

perts  explain   It.   is   the   apparent   ten- 
pf  workers  to  "worX  below  their  abil- 
Thls  trend  apparently  comes  not  from 
ness  cr  Intent  to  cheat,  but  from  a  notion 
there  Is  only  about  so  much  work  to  do 
country,  and  If  the  workers  speed  up 
will  soon  And  themselves  without  Jobs, 
such   an  attitude  ever  was  reasonable, 
alnly  doesn't  look  so  new,  to  a  clear- 
and  open-minded  c.tizcn     There  Is  so 
work  to  do  in  this  country,  as  a  result 
ayed  progress  dtirlng  the  war  and  also 
result  of  new  plans,  devices,  and  enter- 
that  moat  experts  say  the  trend  will 
he  other  way.  and  there  wont  be  enough 
rs  when  our  expanding  economic  sys- 
realljr  gets  on  the  jcb. 
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Rights  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  liAssACHCsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  20.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing open  letter  by  Evalyn  Walsh  Mc- 
Lean, published  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  today: 

Febsuart  19.  1946. 

Fellow  citizens  of  Washington,  why  is  It 
that  our  war  veterans  who.  collectively,  won 
the  greatest  victory  of  modern  warlare  are 
now  forced  to  battle  alone  and  unaided  to 
secure  the  rights  for  which  they  fought  In 
foxholes  and  on  bullet-swept  beaches  all  over 
the  world? 

Why  are  war  veterans  and  their  wives  and 
children  forced  to  live  under  almost  unbear- 
able conditions  when  the  Government  has 
more  than  SOO.OCO  publicly  owned  homes  now 
declared  surplus  for  sale  to  the  public? 

W^hy  are  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  (Amvetsi,  a  splendid  organization 
of  younr  veterans,  denied  the  right  to  pur- 
chase McLean  Gardens  here  in  Washington 
at  89  cents  on  a  dollar  by  the  Defense  Homes 
Corporation  when  that  same  Government  bu- 
reaucracy has  approved  a  bid  by  a  CIO  non- 
veterans'  group  of  80  cents  on  a  dollar  for  a 
public  housing  project  In  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Why    are    veterans   subjected    to   constant 
run-arounds  In  getting  their  old  Jobs  back 
or   in   finding   new   Jobs  to  the  extent   that 
1.035.995  of  them  are  now  on  GI  unemploy-^ 
ment  rolls  to  the  tune  of  125  OOO.OOO  a  week? 

Why  are  the  men  who  manned  the  guns, 
drove  the  trucks  and  Jeeps,  and  piloted  the 
airplanes  that  brought  victory  now  denied 
their  Just  rights  to  purchase  surplus  war 
goods,  which  are  being  gobbled  up  by  wily 
speculators  with  well -filled  purses  and  sold 
back  to  veterans  at  handsome  profits? 

Why  are  these  same  brave  lads  who  a  year 
ago  were  cheerfully  given  priorities  en  any- 
thing and  everything  they  required  If  only 
they  would  win  the  war  for  us  now  denied 
priorities  on  pr  ••  anything? 

Why  do  we,   ;  pie  of  the  capital  of 

the  world,  sit  supinely  back  and  watch  the 
saviors  of  democracy  be  shoved  around  and 
8hackle<l  In  endless  red  tape  and  delays  by 
selfish  Government  officials  and  private  real- 
estate  Interests? 

Why  don't  we  back  them  up  In  their  flght 
by  force  of  public  opinion? 
W^hy.  I  ask  you  all? 
Sincerely, 

EvALTN  Walsh  McLean. 

P.  S.— I  have  absolutely  no  financial  Inter- 
est whatever  In  McLean  Gardens  or  any  other 
housing  project  under  consideration. 


Henry  Morgenthau  Discusses  Foreign 
Policy  With  a  Special  Emphasis  on  the 
Argentine  Republic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  12,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.     Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Honorable  Henry  Morgenthau  made 


a  notable  address  before  the  National 
Citizens  Political  Action  Committee  at 
Milwaukee.  In  it  he  forthrightly  dis- 
cusses certain  foreign  developments.  He 
points  out  the  heavy  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  growing 
Fa.'-cist  menace.  He  implores  our  State 
Department  to  take  a  strong  stand 
against  Fascist  Franco  Spain  and  the 
current  government  of  Argentina.  Here 
is  the  speech: 

Military  victory  has  been  achieved,  but 
the  main  purpose  for  which  we  fought  the 
war— the  final  elimination  of  Nazi  and 
Fascist  Egpression — has  not  yet  been  accom- 
plished. In  Spain  and  Argentina  fascism  is 
today  gaining— not  losing— In  power.  These 
countries  are  places  of  refupe  for  Nazis,  for 
their  wealth,  and  for  their  political  principles 
of  repression  and  aggression.  So  long  as 
nazism  remains  dominant  anywhere,  our  Job 
Isnt  finLshed. 

Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Byrnes,  why  dont 
you  do  something  about  It?  In  the  case  of 
Spain.  France  has  taken  the  Initiative  of  pro- 
posing a  conference  to  work  out  a  common 
policy.  In  the  case  of  Argentina.  Uruguay 
h'ls  taken  a  similar  Initiative.  In  both  cases. 
It  is  neighlxirlng  countries  who  have  most 
keenly  felt  the  danger  to  peace  and  security 
and  the  necessity  of  action.  Due  to  the 
failure  of  the  United  States  to  as.sert  real 
moral  leader.ship.  Franco  and  Peron  are  both 
gaining  In  power.  We  must  not  allow  any 
motxl  of  let-down,  any  desire  to  rush  back 
to  business  «.«;  usual,  to  control  either  our 
foreign  or  domestic  policy.  I  fear  that  is 
precisely  what  Is  happening  today. 

Miny  people  hopefully  expected  that  our 
military  victory  would  sweep  away  Fascist 
regimes  everywhere.  Why  hasn't  this  taken 
place?  I  believe  that  the  explanation  is 
plain.  It  Is  to  be  found  In  the  weak  and 
vacillating  policy  of  the  democratic  coun- 
tries. The  democracies  are  torn  between  the 
principles  for  which  they  fought  and  an 
eager  impatience  to  forget  all  about  the  war 
and  get  back  to  profitable  peacetime  trade- 
business  as  usual.  As  a  result,  the  Fascist 
rulers  in  Spain  and  Argentina  have  come  to 
believe  that  If  they  sit  tight  and  dont  take 
too  sen  '    p  occasional  words  of  criticism 

dcllv  r(  St  them,  they  will  be  able  to 

pull  thruuyh  stronger  than  ever. 

The  United  States  bears  a  heavy  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  this  survival  of  the 
Fascist  menace.  We  have  emerged  from  the 
war  stronger  and  wealthier  than  ever  before. 
Our  cities  and  our  ! •  ■  s  are  ui.  i. 

But  we  have  not  pr  n^^r.-il  !•  ip 

that  measures  up  .^th.      Unless 

we  discharge   this   :  y   we   cannot 

hope  to  achieve  the  full  purpose  for  which 
American  lives  were  spent.  Our  policy 
toward  Spain  and  Argentina  Is  a  test  of  our 
real  Integrity  of  purpose. 

In  the  case  of  Spain,  let  me  read  to  you 
extracts  from  a  statement  made  by  the  Mexi- 
can delegate  at  the  United  Nations  C^uiei- 
ence  in  San  Francisco  last  June: 

"In  1938.  at  an  official  ceremony  orgai:lzed 
to  decorate  members  of  the  Italian  legions 
who  fought  in  Spain.  Franco  exclaimed: 
•Legionnaires  from  Italy,  soldiers  of  Im- 
ptr.al  Italy,  crusaders  of  the  faith  and  of 
Occidental  civilization,  I  salute  you  with  the 
love  of  a  co:  :  ,i  the  Confidence  of  a 

leader,  love  .   .  .;ce  born  through  our 

comradeship  in  war.  I  witnessed  your  deeds. 
1  felt  the  warmth  of  your  blood  spilled  upon 
the  earth  of  Spain.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  you  abandoned  your  homes  to  follow 
the  banners  of  your  Roman  legions."  We 
could  mention  cruntlcss  statements  In  which 
Franco  acknowledges  with  similar  cynical 
expres,««lcns  of  gratitude  the  intervention  of 
the  Italian  legions  In  his  fight  agalnrt  de- 
mocracy. 

"Let  me  only  add  that  he  stated  with  equal 
warmth  his  gratitude  to  Hitler  for  the  mill- 
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tary  help  given  by  him  to  Spanish  fascism. 
•I  assure  you,'  said  Franco  to  Germany  in 
1937,  "that  my  gratitude  will  be  deep  and  en- 
during.' •  •  •  The  German  Ambassador  at 
Madrid  confirmed  this  'oUaboralion  when  he 
decorated  Franco  in  September  1941  and  said. 
The  Fuehrer,  supreme  chief  of  the  victorious 
German  armies.  In  bestowing  this  cross  upon 
the  gereralissimo,  the  invincible  Spanish 
Caudillc.  wishes  to  testify  how  intimately  are 
bi.und  together  not  only  our  two  peoples  but 
especially  our  two  armies  whose  command- 
ers, officers,  and  soldiers  fought  side  by  side 
during  the  first  3  years  of  this  heroic  crusade 

"And  still  later,  in  December  1942.  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  decisive  battle  of 
Stalingrad  was  raging.  Franco  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  Hitler  assuring  him  that  he  was  pray- 
ing for  his  triumph.  Two  days  afterwards, 
he  promised  Hitler:  "We  maintain  our  tra- 
ditional policy,  our  loyalty  to  the  peoples 
who  s'.are  our  burdens.  If  some  day  Berlin 
Is  In  danger,  Spain  will  send  a  million  men. 
If  necessary',  to  defend  it.* 

"Finally,  allow  me  to  recall  that  In  a 
telegram  sent  to  Hitler.  Franco  said:  "With  all 
my  heart.  I  share  your  aspirations  that  the 
great  German  Empire  may  reach  its  immortal 
destiny  under  the  glorious  sign  of  the  swas- 
tika, and  under  your  inspired  leadership. 
Hell  Hitler!"' 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Few 
Americans  will  be  so  gullible  as  to  believe  the 
drivel  which  Franco  a  few  days  ago  gave  to 
an  Associated  Press  correspondent,  when  he 
said  that  he  did  not  support  Nazi  and  Fascist 
policies,  and  that  he  wanted  to  progress  to- 
ward democracy  In  Spain. 

At  San  Francisco.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  James  Dunn  said:  "The  United  States 
delegation  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
statement  of  interpretation  made  by  the  del- 
egation of  Mexico  and  desires  to  associate  it- 
self with  that  declaration."'  The  result  was 
that  a  resolution  was  passed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco excluding  Franco  Spain  from  member- 
ship in  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

The  world  was  encouraged.  This  was  fine. 
But  what  happened  next?  Unfortunately, 
little  or  nothing  After  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  foreign  observers  almost  unani- 
mously reported  that  the  Franco  regime  was 
on  the  ropes,  that  It  would  soon  be  displaced 
by  a  new  government  Germany  was  defeated 
and  still  nothing  happened.  At  Potsdam  the 
three  governments.  Instead  of  moving  for- 
ward, merely  reaffirmed  the  decision  already 
taken  at  San  Francisco.  This  was  an  anti- 
climax, and  Franco  began  to  regain  confi- 
dence. Events  since  Potsdam  have  served 
further  to  restore  his  confidence.  At  the  end 
of  the  war.  our  restrictions  on  trade  with 
Spain  were  relaxed.  Our  program  to  wipe  out 
Axis  firms  and  properties  In  Spain  has  not 
been  vigorously  pressed;  our  blacklist  has 
been  reduced:  our  trade  with  Spain  is  In- 
creasing. We  have  sold  five  transport  planes 
to  Spain,  and  we  may  sell  more,  under  an 
agreement  by  which  we  secure  commercial 
landing  privileges  for  American  aircraft. 
While  five  airplanes  may  not  seem  very  much, 
I  don't  think  we  should  sell  souls  to  gain  a 
sm.ill  commercial  advantage. 

The  impression  which  the  Franco  regime 
gains  from  all  this  is  that,  despite  a  few  of- 
flcL-xl  statements,  our  ardor  in  opposing  fas- 
cism is  Just  bluff.  Recently  a  prominent 
Falangist,  returning  to  Spain  from  a  visit  to 
the  United  States,  Is  said  to  have  given  his 
leader  a  highly  reassuring  report  regarding 
present  American  attitudes  toward  doing 
business  with  Franco  Spain.  I  regret  that 
the  President,  In  an  exceptionally  long  and 
detailed  message  on  the  state  of  the  Union, 
failed  even  to  mention  the  growing  menace 
of  fascism  In  Spain  and  Argentina 

Meanwhile  the  British  Government  has 
made  it  clear  that,  while  disapproving  of  the 
Franco  regime.  It  does  not  Intend  to  take  any 
action.  Answering  a  suggestion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  Britain  break  relations  with 
Spain,  Foreign  Secretary  Bevln  said:  '"I  am 


not   going    to    be    involved    in    diversionary 
tactics  of  any  kind." 

The  only  encouraging  event  In  recent 
months  was  the  proposal  of  the  French  Gov- 
errunent  last  December  to  Great  Britain  and 
ourselves  for  a  3-power  conference  on  rela- 
tions with  the  Franco  regime.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  this  proposal 
has  led  to  nothing.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
British.  In  explaining  the  British  position, 
Mr.  Bevln  declared,  "When  there  are  so  many 
troubles  in  tfie  world,  I,  as  Foreign  Minister, 
want  to  see  some  of  them  settled  and  not 
create  new  ones."  I  wonder  what  troubles 
are  so  serious  as  to  necessitate  this  pigeon- 
holing of  the  Spanish  problem.  In  my  view, 
the  elimination  of  fascism  is  our  most  im- 
portant item  of  unfinished  business  in  the 
field  of  foreign  policy.  It  Is  much  more  im- 
portant to  the  establishment  of  real  peace 
than  many  other  matters  with  which  for- 
eign offices  busy  themselves. 

I  don't  believe,  however,  that  Britain  de- 
serves all  the  blame.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
vigorous  American  support  of  the  French 
proposal  would  bring  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  line.  If  the  democratic  countries 
would  speak  clearly  and  with  one  voice. 
Francos  days  would  be  numbered.  Once 
the  Spanish  people  become  convinced  that 
there  is  no  future  for  them  under  Franco, 
his  overthrow  will  be  assured.  Despite 
Franco's  rule  of  terror,  his  survival  is  due 
more  to  external  apathy  than  to  internal 
strength. 

Are  we  going  to  permit  Spain,  which  has 
naturalized  thousands  of  Germans,  which 
has  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  hid- 
den German  assets,  and  airplane  and  arma- 
ment factories,  to  be  a  Jumplng-off  place 
for  another  war  in  Europe?  What  are  we 
waiting  for?  Why  did  we  ever  concur  with 
the  Mexican  delegation  at  San  Francisco,  and 
why  did  we  reaflrm  this  position  at  Pots- 
dam? Why  hasn't  the  conference  proposed 
by  the  French  taken  place?  Which  is  more 
important,  that  we  land  our  airplanes  In 
Spain  or  that  this  man  Franco  be  removed? 
I  recommend  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they 
vigorously  support  the  French  proposal  of  a 
three-power  conference  and  a  concerted  pro- 
gram which  will  help  the  Spanish  people  get 
rid  of  Franco. 

So  much  for  Spain. 

Now  lets  take  a  look  at  our  own  record  on 
the  Argentine.  It  is  a  record  of  appalling 
vacillation.  Early  in  1944,  when  it  had  be- 
come evident  that  the  new  Argentine  miliVpiry 
dictatorship  was  pursuing  a  Fascist  course, 
we  withdrew  diplomatic  representation.  But 
we  did  not  follow  through  by  applying  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  I  have  always  regretted  that 
such  action  was  not  taken  in  time.  Great 
Britain  needed  Argentine  beef  and  we  were 
not  courageous  enough  to  cut  our  own  beef 
ration  by  the  10  percent  which  would  have 
made  good  Britain's  loss  of  Argentine  sup- 
plies. Moreover,  our  General  Staff  was  fearful 
that  economic  sanctions  might  mean  war 
with  Argentina  and  a  diversion  of  our  mill-, 
tary  strength.  All  we  did  was  to  freeze  the 
balances  maintained  in  the  United  States 
by  two  Argentine  oflScial  banks,  and  this  step 
by  Itself  wasn't  of  much  consequence.  Had 
we  combined  economic  with  diplomatic 
measures,  the  whole  course  of  political  de- 
velopments In  Argentina  might  well  have 
been  greatly  diflerent.  But  the  diplomatic 
gesture  alone  was  not  enough. 

We  rapidly  tiied  of  our  halfway  policy  of 
nonrecognition.  and  a  year  ago,  at  the  Mex- 
ico City  Conference,  we  carried  out  a  spec- 
tacular about  face.  On  the  Initiative  of  the 
United  States  delegation,  the  Conference 
passed  a  resolution  which  paved  the  way  for 
speedy  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations, 
for  Argentina"s  admission  to  United  Nations 
Organization  and  for  her  participation  in  in- 
ter-American mutual  defense  arrangements. 
All  we  asked  in  return  was  that  Argentina  go 


through  a  few  gestures;  such  as  making  a  for- 
mal declaration  of  war  on  the  Axis,  signing  the 
United  Nations  Declaration,  and  issuing  a  few 
decrees  relating  to  Axis  nationals  and  firms 
in  Argentina.  For  Argentina  this  meant 
merely  going  through  the  motions.  Of  the 
94  known  Axis  agents  in  Argentina,  a  recent 
report  indicates  that  only  11  have  been  or- 
dered expelled;  12  known  agents  are  at  lib- 
erty. To  be  sure,  Argentina  has  appointed 
public  officials  to  sit  In  with  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  Axis  concerns,  but 
none  of  these  firms  has  been  eliminated  or 
their  ownership  transferred  to  non-Axis 
hands.  Even  the  gesture  of  having  Govern-- 
ment  officials  share  in  management  has  been 
omitted  In  the  case  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  German  concerns  controlled  by 
Peron's  Nazi  friends.  Instead,  these  firms 
get  the  biggest  Argentine  military  contracts. 

This  is  the  fashion  in  which  Argentina  car- 
ried out  the  whitewashing  Job  as  prescribed 
at  the  Mexico  City  Conference.  A  short  while 
later,  at  San  Francisco,  we  railroaded  our 
allies  into  accepting  Argentina  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  It  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  double  talk  to  do  It. 

The  whitewash,  however,  was  pretty  thin, 
and  it  soon  t>egan  to  rub  off.  Mr  Braden, 
who  was  sent  to  Buenos  Aires  as  our  ambas- 
sador when  diplomatic  relations  were  re- 
sumed, realized  how  thin  It  was.  His  subse- 
quent appointment  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  marked  a  new  and  firmer  phase  In' our 
relations  with  Argentina. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Braden "s  vigorous  attitude 
It  Implies  no  criticism  of  his  eflTorts  when  I 
say  that  our  Argentine  policy  is  hamstrung 
by  the  fault  of  '"too  little  and  too  late."  Mr. 
Braden 's  authority  as  spokesman  for  the 
United  States  on  Argentina  has  been  impaired 
by  our  past  vacillations,  by  the  Senate's  hesi- 
tation and  delay  in  confirming  his  appoint- 
ment, and  by  the  silence  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Argentine 
problem. 

Moreover,  economic  measures  against 
Argentina  are  more  difficult  to  apply  today 
than  they  would  have  been  in  1944.  But  that 
doesn"t  mean  that  nothing  can  be  done.  We 
aren"t  selling  arms  to  the  Argentine  Fascists, 
but  we  are  selling  everything  but  arms — steel, 
machinery,  chemicals,  even  transport  planes 
We're  providing  Argentina  with  part  of  the 
industrial  plant  and  material  on  which  her 
swollen  armament  program  depends.  We  can 
and  should  clamp  down  on  these  exports, 
whether  or  not  we  can  obtain  parallel  British 
action.  Britain  at  this  time  can't  satisfy 
Argentina's  requirements  alone,  and  our  ac- 
tion would  therefore  have  some  effect.  Nor 
do  we  need  to  fear  that  Argentina  will  sud- 
denly stop  exporting  food.  If  she  did,  we 
would  have  to  reimpose  rationing  at  home  to 
meet  European  relief  needs,  but  Is  this  too 
big  a  price?  We  have  spent  American  lives 
to  destroy  fascism;  we  should  be  prepared. 
If  necessary,  to  forego  a  little  steak  and  roast 
beef.  It  is  only  a  question  of  whether  our 
commercial  interests  should  be  allowed  to 
overshadow  our  basic  political  faith  and  re- 
sponsibilities. 

There  Is  only  one  bright  spot  on  the  horizon 
today.  Uruguay,  a  small  country  bordering 
on  Argentina,  has  had  the  courage  recently 
to  propose  to  the  other  American  Republics 
consultation  with  a  view  to  concerted  action 
to  check  this  Fascist  menace  In  Argentina. 

While  we  have  vacillated,  fascism  has  been 
steadily  consolidating  its  power  within 
Argentina.  Colonel  Peron,  who  learned  his 
fascism  as  military  attache  in  Italy,  is  al- 
most sure  to  win  the  coming  presidential 
election.  His  supporters  are  organized,  the 
opposition  disorganized.  His  present  control 
of  the  army  and  the  federal  police,  and  his 
organized  bands  of  thugs.  Insure  him  against 
any  surprises  from  the  ballot  txDxes.  He  has 
taken  the  Hltlerlan  step  of  suppressing  free 
trade-unions  and  has  made  a  bid  for  mass 
support  by  decreeing  wage  increases  and 
promising    land    reforms.      "Hie    organized. 
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educated  workers  have  recogniatd 
tricks  for  what  they  are,  but  It  can- 
be  denied  that  Peron  has  gained  a  fol- 
ng    from    the    most    ImpoTerUhed    rural 
and    some  of    the   hitherto   less   In- 
unorganlaed  urban  workers.    His  tic- 
at   the  poUs  will   Intensity  the  present 
trend. 

AMOciatlon  of  Democratic  Lawyera  In 

ntina.    In    a    statement    entitled    •The 

of    the    Impossible    Candidate. '    re- 

y  pointed  out  In  detail  the  close  parallel 

n  events  In  Germany  during  Hitler  s 

to  p<jwer  and  recent  events  In  Ar»;enUna. 

are  some  quotes  from  this  statement: 

t  ta  easy  to  prove  that  there  exists  com- 

partty    between    Adolf    HUler    and    the 

e  candidate:    Identity   In   methods. 

tity  In  alms,  and  Identity  In  the  moat 

reactions.     •     •     • 

heads  the  Workers'  Party:  the  Im- 

e  candidate  founded  the  'Labor  Party.' 

claim    that   they   are   struggling   in 

of    the    lesB-favored    classes.     Hitler 

:    *I  am  struKgllnt;   for  the  children  of 

peasant   and   workers'     The   Impotslble 

says:    'We  are  engaged  In  the  at- 

t  of  a  higher  social  aim.  encouraged 

hundreds    of    thousands    of    Argentine 


statement  goes  on  to  cite  many  other 

which  Peron  learned   from   Hitler. 

there  Is  anyone  who  still  believes  th.it 

presence  of  fascism  Is  a  purely  Internal 

Iter  for  the  countries  concerned.  I  should 

to  point  out  that  the  Nazis  did  not  so 

"1  It.     In  Spain  and  Argentina  they  have 

Ished  the  b.-tfis  for  an  eventual  come- 

and  for  a  third  World  War.     In  both 

itrlea  about  50  percent  of   the  national 

t    Is  devoted    to   military    outlays.     In 

Aifl4ntlna  the  large  armament  program  has 

ided  the  constructior.  of  military  hlph- 

near  the  BraaiUan  and  Chilean  tjorriers. 

Argentina  has  her  fifth  columns  In  neighbor- 

countries  of  South  America,  and  In  at 

one  country  she  succeeded  In  englneer- 

s  military  coup  d'etat.     This  Is  not  the 

of  thing  we  can  Ignore. 

President  and  Mr.  B>Tne«.  it  seems  to 

that  two  paths  are  cr>en  to  us.     One  is 

patk    of    moral    le.  thi«    path 

to  peace  and  prospi  .^  ., .-  aU  peoples. 

other   \s   the   path   of   commercial   ad- 

I  age — bualneaa  as  usual;   thi5  path  leads 

atfuggle  for  markets,  imperialism,  and  war. 

a  strong  and  great  N«tk)n.     Our  choice 

be  oX  decisive  Influence.     On  It  will  de- 

tbe  welfare  of  our  children  and  grand- 

I  submit  that,  on  the  t>asts  of  our 

U*is  to  date,  it  looks  as  If  we  are  following 

t  Frond  path — the  road  to  Imperialism  ard 

But  it  la  not  too  late  to  retrace  our 

and  get  back  on  the  road  of  moral  lead- 

peace.  and  Justice.    I  ferwntly  urge 

we  do  so  Immediately. 
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Mj.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pern  Is&lon  heretofore  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Rscoro.  I  wish 
to  iriclude  the  following  editorial  from 


the  Suburban  List.  Essex  Junction.  Vt., 
of  February  14.  1946: 

ctrr  ctrr  thi  sr^siDiis 

For  many  years  private  business  In  one 
form  or  another  has  been  receiving  subsidies 
from  the  Federal  Government.  The  prin- 
ciple la  all  wrong,  unsound,  and  II  continued. 
is  going  to  lead  to  trouble.  As  a  war  meas- 
ure such  subsidies  may  have  been  Justified. 
But  the  war  is  now  over  and  the  country 
miist  now  get  back  to  good  sound  busme»>3 
sense. 

No  leaa  a  paper  than  the  New  York  Times 
has  this  to  say  on  this  Important  matter: 

"Mr  Truman  has  asked  for  a  continua- 
tion of  food  subsidies  after  June  30.  ltM6. 
He  proposes  that  this  extension  should  be 
tied  down  specifically  to  certain  standards. 
The  standard  suggested  Is  that  subsidies  be 
removed  as  soon  as  It  is  Indicated  that  the 
cost  of  livini;  wlU  decline  beiuw  the  present 
levela.  Ho'vever,  la  other  sections  of  his 
recent  measage  the  President  emphasized 
that  the  inflationary  pressures  on  prices  and 
rents  with  relatively  few  exceptions  are  now 
at  an  all-time  peak. 

"Under  thaae  conditions  It  would  seem 
that  no  reduction  In  subsidy  payments  Is  to 
be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  sUndard 
suggested  for  their  removal.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  events  In  recent  weeks  have  demon- 
strated, the  continuation  of  a  hold-tbe-llne 
policy  In  the  face  of  Inflationary  preasures 
which  are  at  an  all-time  peak  will  neceaal- 
tate  the  adoption  of  new  subsidies.  Sugar 
and  coffee  subsidies  arc  recent  cases  In  point. 
"It  is  estimated  that  If  all  food  subsidies 
were  removed,  the  cost  of  food  would  rise  8 
percent  and  the  cost  of  living  would  tlse  3 
percent.  The  President  states  that  if  prices 
of  food  were  allowed  to  Increase  by  these 
amounts  •  •  •  it  would  become  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  us  to  control  the  forces 
of  inflation.'  Does  hot  this  statement  con- 
fuse the  cauaes  and  effecu  of  Inflation?  The 
lent  of  subsldiea  is  clearly  more  Infla- 
iry  than  a  3  percent  rise  In  living  costs 
would  be.  because  subsidy  payments  add  to 
the  inflationary  pressures  by  lncrea.sing  the 
magniture  of  the  Government  deflcit  " 

The  fallac>-  of  the  stihetdy  payments  v^ 
that  the  people  who  receive  thmn  think  they 
w«  gett,  5  for  nothing      That  Is 

what  Is  ..  ._.  ;  all  payments  from  the 
Government.  But  the  Government  is  the 
people  and  tliaee  aubsldy  paymenu  all  have 
to  be  met  in  tax  payments,  either  direct  or 
Indirect. 

The  taf»>noteh  HitoeUty  payments  here  In 
Vermont  are  for  milk.  The  fanoem  may 
think  they  are  getting  the  benefit  No  such 
thing!  Such  milk  subsidies  go  to  the  con- 
sumer, although  the  money  Is  paid  to  the 
milk  producers 

It  miv<t  be  clear  that  these  milk  subsidy 
payments  cannot  go  on  forever      There  is  a 
strong  probability  they  will  be  stopped  next 
July.     The  aifument  that  If  milk  Is  ; 
to  the  CUIMIUUOT  3  cents  a  quart  th 
will  be  greatly  decreased  consumption  <■  < 
not  stand  to  reason. 

If  Increased  consumption  of  whole  milk  Is 
to  be  thought  of  In  Boston  then  let  the  dif- 
ferential between  house  delivery  and  store 
price  t>e  flxed  at  2  cents  a  quart  instead  of  1 
cent  as  at  present.  Anyone  with  common 
sense  knows  that  the  difference  In  cost  for 
such  deliveries  la  more  than  1  cent  a  quart. 

Instead  ot  fighting  for  a  continuance  of 
the  aubaldy  the  milk  farmers  and  their  or- 
ganlMtlo—  ataould  plan  to  operate  their 
****»••  oa  their  own  and  demand  a  price  In 
iel»tJoQ  to  eoet  of  production.  The  milk 
business  has  got  to  stand  on  tta  own  leer 
Boaoer  or  later  and  the  quicker  the  milk 
!■•*•"  meet  that  situation  the  better. 
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Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
committed  to  support  some  kind  of  a 
school-lunch  program. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
appropriations  for  agriculture.  I  have 
repeatedly  .«:upported  the  proposition  to 
obtain  a  rule  in  order  that  the  school- 
lunch  program  and  funds  thercfi  r  might 
be  included  in  the  >igiicultural  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  House  has  consi.-<tently 
supported  the  rule  and  passed  the  bill 
containing  the  appropriation. 

We  unoDQclally  served  notice  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  we  felt 
that  it  should  initiate  legislation  to  re- 
lieve our  committee  of  having  to  obtain 
a  rule. 

Now  that  has  been  accomplished,  and 
H.  R  3370  is  before  us  for  consideration 
and  for  our  determination  as  to  \  hether 
or  not  the  program  for  food  lunches  shall 
bo  legislatively  authorized. 

I  do  not  like  certain  features  and  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  Amendmenus  will  be 
offered  which  should  be  adopted,  but  af- 
ter all  is  ssiid  and  done  we  should  not 
spend  billions  to  feed  people  and  chil- 
dren in  devastated  area.s  while  we  let  our 
own  children  starve.  Charity  begins  at 
home — and  that  could  be  used  as  a  slo- 
gan for  a  reason  for  not  voting  for  some 
other  mea.«;ures  now  before  this  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  STT  -  'd  certain  amendments 
which  I  th'.:  ht  to  be  made  and  they 

will  be  oCTertd  at  the  proper  time.  The 
bill  in  all  probability  will  not  suit  every- 
body in  its  entirety  as  nnaily  it  comes 
to  the  I,  ')  of  its  iMtssage. 

Whet;  .  ;.  effort  has  been  made  to 
perfect  the  bill  by  amendment.  I  .«.hall 
vote  for  It.  hoping  that  before  it  becomes 
a  law  such  necessary  changes  as  are  not 
made  in  the  House  may  be  made  In  the 
Senate  or  in  conference.  Cn  "  'o 
II  should  be  amended  and  la  i 

eventually  It  will  be  so  rewriiien  as  to 
meet  the  objections  of  tho.se  who  have 
protested  so  vigorou.siy  Rgainst  it.s  pro- 
visions as  discriminatory. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  Com- 
ee  on  Agriculture,  which  has  de- 
I'Ud  many  weeks  to  the  C(  tion 

and  drafting  of  the  bill.  T..  ,  j  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture: 

The  bill  prorMes  basic,  comprehensive 
'^<'  the  States  In  the  opera- 
^'"'^  .  programs  as  penranent 
and  Integral  parts  of  their  school  systems. 
For  the  paet  10  yetirt  we  have  carried  on  a 
•ctHxil-lunch  program  under  leglsl.itlve  au- 
thority Included  In  the  agrlcultura:  appro- 
priation bill  Of  course  thl«  m  a  year-to- 
year  program,  as  the  ^  atior  Com- 
mittee can   only   auth< program    1 

year  at  a  time  This  arrangement,  while 
tiandlesppwl  by  its  lack  of  permanency,  has 
been  highly  suoeetsrul.  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing flgurea  covering  Its  l»45  operations: 
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Public  schools 

Number  of  public  schools 208,235 

Number  of  public  schools  under 

program 39,  467 

Number    of    children    attending 

public  schools 24,562.473 

Number    of    children    In    public 

schools  under  program 6,120,065 

Parochial  schools 

Number  of  parochial  schools 10,049 

Number  of  parochial  schools  un- 
der program 2,970 

Number    of    children    attending 

parochial    schools... 2.611,047 

Number  of  children  in  parochial 

schools  under   program 460,650 

Child-care  centers 

Number  of  child-care  centers 1,  059 

Number  of  children  served 74.000 

This  year  It  is  estimated  that  48.000  pub- 
I'c  schools  are  operating  under  the  program, 
serving  lunches  to  some  8,200,000  school  chil- 
dren. In  addition  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  many  public  and  private  schools,  serving 
lunches  to  some  five  or  six  million  children, 
operating  outside  the  program.  Hence,  the 
over-all  picture  Is  this:  There  are  some  fifty 
to  sixty  thousand  schools  serving  lunches 
to  some  ten  or  twelve  million  children.  In 
addition  lunches  are  being  served  In  some 
1.000  child -care  centers  to  some  75.000  chll- 
drt'ii.  The  great  draw-back  to  the  program. 
of  course.  Is  its  lack  of  permanency.  This 
lack  of  permanency  makes  it  very  hard  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  schools 
to  plan  ahead.  This  inability  to  plan  their 
programs  ahead  keeps  many  schools,  espe- 
cially the  poori-r  ones,  from  working  toward 
the  programs  they  would  like  to  have.  More- 
over, this  lack  of  permanency  has  kept  many 
of  the  States  from  wholeheartedly  entering 
Into  the  school-lunch  program. 

H.  R.  3370  Is  a  two-title  bill.  Title  1 
permanently  establishes  Federal  assistance 
to  a  school-lunch  program  upon  a  firm  basis. 
It  follows  much  the  same  pattern  that  we 
have  been  following  for  the  past  10  years.  It 
establL^hes  as  the  policy  of  Congress  the 
dual  objective  cf :  First,  expanding  the  mar- 
ket of  agricultural  comincditles  by  en- 
couraging domestic  consumption;  and  sec- 
ond. Improving  the  health  of  the  children 
by  providing  a  nutritional  school  lunch. 

Title  I  of  the  bill,  which  applies  to  pub- 
lic and  I.  '  private  schools  alike,  calls 
for  an  api  on  of  S50.OCO.000.  75  percent 
of  the  funds  to  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Slate  agencies  and  by  the 
re.'-pectlve  State  agencies  to  the  schools 
Within  the  program.  In  States  where  the 
State  constitutions  prohibit  the  reallocation 
of  funds  to  nonprofit  private  schools  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Is  p>ermltted  to 
allot  funds  directly  to  such  schools.  Funds 
going  to  the  States  are  apportioned  on  the 
basir  of.  first,  the  number  of  children  from 
5  to  17,  Inclusive,  and.  second,  the  need  for 
assistance  as  Indicated  by  the  ratio  of  the 
per  capita  Income  of  a  State  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  Federal  funds  are  matched 
In  the  beglnnlnc  by  State  and  local  funds 
on  a  doUar-for-doUar  basis,  and  the  match- 
ing Increases  progressively  as  follows:  1948, 
two  State  dollars  to  one  Federal  dollar; 
1949-50.  three  State  dollars  to  one  Federal 
dollar;  1951  and  thereafter,  four  State  dollars 
to  one  Federal  dollar. 

The  plan  worked  out  Is  a  State  plan.  The 
funds  are  disbursed  by  the  State  agencies 
to  the  schools  within  the  State  pursuant  to 
agreements  entered  Into  l>etween  the  State 
agencies  and  the  schools.  The  agreements. 
of  course,  must  be  In  accordance  with  the 


provisions  of  title  I  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  And  the  bill  ex- 
pressly provides  that  neither  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  nor  the  State  "shall  Impose 
any  requirement  with  respect  to  adminis- 
tration, teaching,  teaching  personnel,  cur- 
riculum. Instruction,  or  material  of  Instruc- 
tion of  any  school." 

Title  II  of  the  bill  is  new.  It  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $15,000,000  to  be  appor- 
tioned as  provided  in  title  I,  but  only  to  the 
public  schools.  The  funds  so  authorized  are 
to  be  used  by  the  States,  first,  to  employ  and 
train  school-lunch  administrators,'  super- 
visors, and  managers;  second,  to  equip  school 
lunchrooms;  and,  third,  to  develop  programs 
of  nutrition  education.  The  funds  are  chan- 
neled through  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  to  the  States.  The  Stale  educa- 
tional agency  must  submit  a  State  plan 
providing  for  (a)  the  development  and 
supervision  of  school  lunches  by  the  State 
agency  and  limiting  the  costs  resulting  from 
these  activities  to  not  in  excess  of  15  per- 
cent of  funds  apportioned;  (b)  distribution 
of  funds  only  to  public  schools  and  school 
systems  of  high-school  grade  or  under — in- 
cluding nonprofit  private  schools  of  high- 
school  grade  or  under  which  receive  public 
funds  from  the  State  or  any  school  system 
thereof  for  payment  of  teachers  salaries;  (c) 
such  schools  to  furnish  school  lunches  on 
nonprofit  basis  In  accordance  with  nutri- 
tional standards  determined  by  the  State 
educational  agency  to  be  consistent  with 
those  established  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture:  and  (d)  such  schools  to  serve 
meals  without  cost  or  at  reduced  cost  to 
children  who  are  determined  by  local  school 
authorities  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  full  cost 
of  the  lunch,  and  with  no  segregation  or 
discrimination  because  of  inability  to  pay. 

The  parochial  schools  complain  because 
they  are  not  included  under  this  section. 
In  mj  opinion,  while  the  parochial  schools 
are  not  included,  they  can  readily  obtain  all 
the  iidvantage  of  this  section  except  the  ad- 
vantages provided  for  the  securing  of  equip- 
ment. As  to  equipment.  I  believe  the  paro- 
chial schools  should  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  public  schools.  The  commit- 
tee thought  otherwise.  To  my  way  of  think- 
ing. If  It  is  right  and  proper  to  provide  the 
parochial  schools  with  food  it  Is  inconsistent 
to  exclude  them  from  the  provision  pro- 
viding funds  with  which,  for  instance,  to 
purchase  a  stove  to  cook  the  food  on.  Such 
a  policy  is  in  line  with  the  reasoning  cf 
the  mother  who  gave,  if  I  may  coin  the 
phrase,  prohibitive  consent  to  her  daughter 
to  go  swimming: 

Mother,  may  I  go  out  to  swim? 

0  yes.  my  darling  daughter. 

But  hang  your  clothes  on  the  hickory  limb 
And  do  not  go  nigh  the  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  committed  our- 
selves over  and  over  again  as  to  the  value 
if  not  necessity  of  a  school-lunch  pro- 
gram as  annually  we  have  passed  the 
agricultural  appropriation  bill  contain- 
ing the  necessary  provisions  to  partially 
sustain  such  a  program. 

1  am  satisfied  that  the  program  is  to 
become  permanent. 

We  may  have  to  change  certain  details 
as  experience  shows  what  must  be  done. 
Certainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill 
which  violates  State  rights,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  the  measure  which  require  State 
supervision  and  cooperation  safeguard 
the  people  and  conserve  the  rights  of 
everybody — States  included. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
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Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  as  follows: 

Concurrent     resolution     memorializing     the 
United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  to  ratify  any  treaty  or  agree- 
ment with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  or  pass 
any  legislation  which  may  provide  for  the 
constructior  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  on  February  12,  1940.  passed  a  conctir- 
rent    resolution    memorializing    the    United 
States  Senate  not  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the 
Dominion   of   Canada   for   the   proposed   St. 
Lawrence  seaway:   and 

Whereas  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  on  January  21.  1941.  passed  a  concur- 
rent resolution  reaffirming  its  position  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway; 
and 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  present  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  may  be  called  upon 
to  approve  or  authorize  the  construction  of 
the  seaway:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  ot  New 
Jersey  {the  House  of  Assembly  concurring) , 
That  this  legislature  reaffirm  Its  position  In 
opposition  to  the  proposed  St.  LawTence  sea- 
way because  of  its  economic  Impracticability, 
Its  entire  lack  of  advantage  as  a  defense 
measure,  and  its  detriment  to  business  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
elected  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  be 
memorialized  and  requested  to  not  ratify  any 
treaty  or  agreement  for  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  or  to  approve  or  authorize 
the  construction  thereof;  and  be  it  further 
Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  chaifman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative 
elected  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 


What  Heaven  or  What  Hell! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  weeks 
^o  today,  with  eight  of  my  colleagues  of 
uie  House,  I  was  at  Hiroshima.  The 
damage  was  awful.  I  saw  nothing  to  ap- 
proximate it  in  my  visits  to  the  blitzed 
cities  of  Germany  during  the  war. 
There  were  a  few  remaining  concrete  pil- 
lars, .«;ome  twisted  steel  girders,  a  num- 
ber of  distorted  tree  trunks,  and  leaning 
grave  markers.  Otherwise,  the  picture 
was  one  of  complete  flatness,  and  the 
rubble  of  earth,  metal,  and  glass  was  a 
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d  isty  mixture.  Native  survivors  who 
;re  2  miles  away  rrom  the  certer  of  the 
b  ast  showed  us  severe  X-ray  burns  that 
a  (pcared  on  their  bodl^  where  th:y  had 
colored  coverings. 
The  challenge  to  the  forces  of  civilized 
limanity  in  what  took  place  here  at 
¥.  iroshima  Is  emphasized  in  the  foUow- 
rg  poem  written  by  mv  constituent.  Mr. 
L  jui«  Ginsberg,  of  324  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Piterson.  N.  J.,  and  appearing  in  the 
N  ew  York  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Pat- 
son  Morning  Call: 


Tie 


*a»t  dUemma  of  the  human  race 
pnlAlng.  restless,  in  the  atocn's  space. 

^at   magnitudes,    that   slept    In   shrunken 
size. 
man's  command,  are  ready  to  arise? 

A  i  In  a  genu's  bottle,  what  powers  are  curled 
Tb  pour,  gigantic,  out  upon  the  world? 

^hat  holocausts,  that  slumbered  long,   are 

tense 
Tt  be  un prisoned  and  to  stretch  Immense? 

■hat   miraculous  mote   Invtsible. 
to  rush  forth  what  heaven  or  what 
hell? 

may  the  mighty  heat  that  feeds  the  sun 
It  science  and  morality  into  one! 


IN 
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Ad<irest  by  John  W.  Snjrder  Before 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KSNTrCKY 


TH«  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  21   {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18).  1946 

\dr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uranimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
th '  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
de  ivered  by  the  Honorable  John  W. 
Sn  yder.  Director  of  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion,  before  the  Economic  Club 
of  Detroit.  Mich.,  on  the  18th  of  Pebru- 
arj. 

'here  beinp  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

aa  7STBIAI.    STATXSMANSHn*    AND    KICONMIRSIOM 

1  'T.  Brown,  members  of  the  Economic  Club, 
lad  es.  and  genUemen.  I  should  like  to  ex- 
pre  IS  to  you  and  to  your  president  my  appre- 
ciallon  for  your  invitation  .U)  appear  here 
tod  ty.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  propitious 
tlm^ — before  this  particularly  appropriate 
to  discuss  the  most  vital  and  abaorb- 
subject  of  the  day — reconversion 

stand    today   on    the    threshold   of  a 
of  the  greatest  clvUian  production  In 
history  of  the  United  States      We  are 
the  battle  for  peacetime  prcxluctlon, 
we    Shan    be    engaged    In    that    battle 
thrtiughout  1»46.     Thi.s  is  a  time  when  out- 
Is  limited,  not  by  consumer  demand,  but 
he  abUity  of  business  to  produce.     Our 
egy  in  fighting  the  batUe  for  production, 
the  Industrial  statesmanship  displayed! 
determine    the    shape   of    our    postwar 
Our  future  prosperity  wUl  depend 
the  outcome  of  the  campaign, 
are  completing  the  first  phase  of  the 
period    during    which    we    re- 
our  plants   to  {peacetime  produc- 
In  9  months  the  Nation  has  swung  the 
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pendulum  from  all-cut  production  for  war. 
which  we  had  achieved  prior  to  the  defeat  of 
Germany,  to  the  beginning  of  an  all-out  pro- 
ducuon  for  peace.  The  attainment  of  the 
goal  of  full  peacetime  production  Is  beset 
with  dilBculties.  but  the  staJces  are  as  high 
as  any  we  soioght  during  the  war  Itself  The 
resptinslbllity  for  svicceas  In  our  new  effort 
rests,  as  it  did  throughout  the  war,  on  Gov- 
ernment, on  Industry,  and  on  labor. 

But  there  Is  one  great  difference  That  l.s 
the  shift  in  the  division  of  responsibility  for 
production— from  the  Oovrrnment.  to  man- 
agement and  labor  During  the  war,  pro- 
dtiction  was  financed  by  the  Government. 
Our  entire  war  output  was  planned.  The 
Government  built  plants  when  there  were 
shortapes.  It  d!r»^»Pd  the  distribution  of  men 
and  marerlfils  •  rial  industries;  it  regu- 

lated civilian  c  :  ution  through  rationing. 
The  Government  a.ssumed  a  direct  responsi- 
bility for  produc'ion  and  Government  pur- 
chasing provided  for  half  of  all  that  was  pro- 
duced. 

Now.  however,  we  face  a  far  different  pic- 
ture. 

The  Government  still  has  m.iny  responsi- 
bilities, but  it  has  returned  to  private  initia- 
tive the  direct  responsibility  for  meeting  the 
Nations  demands  for  foods  and  services. 
The  Government  no  longer  finances  and  di- 
rects our  production  except  in  a  few  In- 
stances. The  Government  no  longer  Is  the 
most  important  customer  of  business.  In- 
dustry now  looks  to  the  Nation's  140.000.000 
customers  for  its  market. 

The  Ooverrunenfs  role  in  reconversion  Is 
to  assist  industry  and  labor  In  meeting  the 
reaponsiblltties  which  are  now  theirs.  I 
should  like  to  describe  for  you  the  steps 
which  the  Government  has  taken,  the  pol- 
icies it  has  adopted,  and  the  course  It  may 
be  expected  to  follow  in  assisting  industry 
and  labor  to  achieve  their  goals 

During  the  initial  months  of  reconversion, 
the  Government  has  followed  a  planned  pro- 
gram of  decontrol  to  give  buslneea  back  Its 
freedom  of  action  snd  flexibility  so  that  pro- 
duction for  peacetime  markeu  would  get 
underway  as  rapidly  as  poartble 

Our  basic  str..t«gy  of  returning  to  a  free 
competitive  economy  required  that  controls 
be  removed  unless  t.*iey  were  atjsolutely  es- 
sential to  transition  needs. 

In  Judging  the  need  for  malnUUilng  con- 
trols,  we  have  been  faced  in  some  casts 
With  this  dilemma: 

To  keep  too  many  controls  too  long,  would 
Inevitably  clog  our  business  economy  and 
delay  production. 

To  lift  controls  too  soon  would  cause  dU- 
orderly  condlUons  and  seriously  delay  re- 
conversion. 

The  Government  has  consciously  leaned  to 
the  side  of  prompt  removal  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  In  fact.  In  a  few  Instances  we 
have  found  It  necessary  to  restore  some  of 
the  controls  we  have  removed:  for  Instance 
controls  over  conftruction.  and  over  wheat! 

Lifting  controls  is  not  in  lt.<;elf  the  easy 
path  to  full  production.  It  was  recognized 
from  the  beginning  that  further  actlnn  would 
be  needed  to  locate  and  remove  th(  se  ob- 
stacles oil  the  road  to  reconversion  that  are 
slowing  down  or  threatening  to  halt  the  in- 
dustrial machine.  The  Government  Is  work- 
ing constantly  to  break  production  bottle- 
necks of  materials,  equipment,  and  man- 
power. 

There  Is  enough  of  most  materials  to  meet 
the  Nation's  Immediate  peacetime  require- 
ments but  a  few  important  materials  are 
scarce  enough  to  affect  the  speed  of  recon- 
version. The  Government  Is  maintaining  a 
continuous  analysis  of  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply of  oasic  mat-rials.  The  Government's 
policy  With  respect  to  scarce  materials  and 
facilities  was  restated  and  reaffirmed  in  an 
Executive  order  of  February  14  1946  which 
reads.  In  part,  "It  is  the  policv  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  order  so  far  as  possible  to  pre- 


vent price  Increases,  that  there  be  prompt 
and  Arm  enforcement,  during  the  present 
e:^  V.  of  GovernL.ent  controls  of  Ecarce 

m.  .^ ,  and  facilities."  Where  direct  ac- 
tion Is  necessary  to  prevent  shortages  which 
mlj;ht  delay  reconverslnn,  the  Government 
Is  using  three  mcjor  procedures: 

1.  It  is  taking  direct  HCtion  to  expand  the 
supply  of  critical  Items  by  such  mear.s  as 
labor  recruitments,  priority  assistance  to 
mauuf.irturers  'n  the  purchase  of  equipment 
or  facilities  needed  to  raise  output,  expe- 
diting the  release  of  Army  and  Navy  supplies, 
and  price  adjustments  where  necessity  Is 
demonstrated.  t 

2.  The  Covernment  exercises  control  'over 
use.s  of  critical  materials.  Certain  mnterials. 
such  as  tin.  natural  rubber,  and  burlap,  are 
so  scarce  that  their  purchase  must  be  regu- 
lated to  In.ure  that  supply  is  available  for 
tht  most  essential  uses  The  channellrg  of 
scarce  building  materials  to  low  and  mod- 
erate-cost housing  is  another  example. 

3.  The  Government  is  maintaining  con- 
trols to  prevent  excessive  Inventory  accumu- 
lation and  hoarding  as  long  as  materlal.s  are 
In  short  supply  md  inflation  threatens.  In 
order  to  protect  producers  and  distributors 
from  artificial  scarcities. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  study  has  betn 
devoted  to  the  wage-and-price  problem.  The 
aim  of  the  Government's  reconversion  pr.clng 
program  l.s  to  'tring  peacetime  joods  back  on 
the  market  at  nonlnflated  prices.  The  for- 
mulas for  reconversion  pricing  were  laid 
down  Immediately  after  VJ-day.  Since  then 
there  has  been  a  continuous  review  of  price 
ceUlngs  on  a  number  of  reconversion 
prodiKts. 

We  have  been  engaged  in  setting  a  wage- 
price  policy  which  will,  as  far  as  possible, 
and  within  certain  limitations,  maintain 
wage-earner's  incomes  without  breaking  the 
price  line  A  fair  solution  of  the  wage-price 
problem  Is  essential  to  successful  completion 
of  reconversion  Without  that  we  cannot  get 
Into  full  peacetime  production  and  without 
full  production  we  cannot  win  our  flght 
agaUist  inflation.  Management  and  labor 
must  come  to  a  fair  agreement  with  each 
other  on  the  wages  to  be  paid  but  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  urgent  responsibility  on  be- 
half of  all  the  people  to  make  sure  that 
rising  wages  and  rising  costs  do  not  result 
In  run-away  Inflation,  for  everyone  cf  us 
would  r.ffer  If  that  were  permitted. 

The  Executive  order  of  February  14,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  directs  the 
Price  Administrator  to  provide  for  an  adjust- 
ment of  price  ceUlngs  in  anv  case  In  which 
he  finds  that  an  Industry  Is  In  a  position 
of  hardship  as  a  result  of  an  Increase  in  wages 
and  salaries.  The  adjustment  is  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  industry  to  earn  an 
average  rate  of  profit  equal  to  the  .  rate 
earned  during  the  peacetime  base  period  ap- 
plicable to  that  Industry. 

We  have  not  relmptsed  full  control  over 
wages  because  in  this  period  of  readjustment 
all  parties  agree  it  is  desirable  to  permit 
the  fullest  degree  of  collective  bargaining 
within  the  framework  of  price  control-.  We 
hope  to  prevent  hardihlps  resulting  from 
drastic  reductions  In  take-home  pay  but  we 
also  hope  to  prevent  Inflationary  effects  on 
prices  That  would  defeat  the  purpo-He  of 
wage  lncre.^«es  and  would  cause  hardships 
*°  »"  P*""ns  receiving  fixed  Incomes.  And, 
above  all  else,  our  over-all  objective  is  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  return  to  the  high- 
wage,  low-price,  mass-volume  economy  which 
has  been  the  great  achievement  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  cf  free  enterprise  and  the  basis 
of  the  unprecedented  material  progress  of  our 
country  in  this  past  century. 

Our  policy  to  attain  these  objectives  haa 
been  set  down  In  the  Executive  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  which  1  have  mentionod.  In  It 
the  National  Wage  Stabilization  Board  was 
directed  In  that  order  to  approve  wage  and 
•alary  increases  which  are  consistent  with 
the  general  pattern  of  wage  or  salary  adjust- 
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ments  already  established  In  an  Industry. 
In  case  there  is  no  such  general  pattern,  the 
Board  may  approve  increases  to  eliminate 
gross  Inequities  between  related  industries 
or  plants,  to  correct  substandards  of  living. 
or  to  correct  disparities  between  raises  In 
wages  or  salary  rates  in  the  units  concerned 
and  Increases  in  the  cost  of  living  between 
January  1941  and  September  1945 

Ore  of  the  principal  purposes  cf  the  Ex- 
ecutive order  is  to  prevent  the  unstabilizing 
eflcci  of  uniegulatcd  wage  and  puce  rises. 
ilence  the  Stabiliz.ition  Administrator  has 
been  given  the  authority  to  provide,  by  regu- 
lation, that  wage  or  salary  increases  of  a 
particular  class  shall  be  unlawful  unless 
made  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  National 
Wage  Stabilization  Board,  If  such  an  increase 
Is  jtid^rti  to  hi.ve  an  unstabilizing  effect. 

1  *.  in  controlling  the  effect  of  wage 

Ini  "r  price  rises,  the  Executive  order 

proviilcd  that  v.age  increases  granted  by  em- 
ployers withrut  the  approval  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  cannot  be  used  by  these 
employers  as  a  bur-is  for  asking  an  increase 
In  price  or  rent  ceilings, 
■  All  arbitration  awards  and  all  recommen- 
dations made  in  the  future  by  publicly  ap- 
pointed fact-finding  panels,  with  respect  to 
wage  or  salarv  isues,  must  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  new  Executive  order.  No 
wage  or  salary  increases  shall  be  put  Into 
effect  in  accordance  with  such  awards  and 
recommendations  until  they  arc  approved  by 
the   appropriate   stabilization   agencies. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Executive  order  of  February 
14  which  I  have  briefly  outlined  to  you  will 
prove  to  be  of  assistance  In  maintaining  a 
stabilized  economy  during  the  transition  pe- 
riod until  production  can  eliminate  the 
threat  of  inflation. 

Estimates  of  Industry  show  that  we  r^re 
on  the  threshold  of  volume  production  in 
many  reconverting  industries.  Physical  re- 
conversion of  plants  is  almost  100  percent 
complete.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  Government's  prcgram  of  "pettug 
Itself  out  of  bu-siness,"  and  in  decont rolling. 
has  been  a  potent  factor  In  accomplishing 
this  so  rapidly. 

The  Government  plunged.  Immediately 
after  VJ-day,  into  the  greatest  liquidating 
cperntlon  In  history — closing  out  the  war. 
A  ?  O.COO  munitions  business  Is  being 

la:  ;  Cf'  cff  the  books.     We  are  closing 

out  and  settling  contracts,  clearing  out  some 
plants,  selling  others,  and  disposing  of  sur- 
pluses. 

A  year  ac;o  we  had  a  $60,000,000,000  muni- 
tions program  and  procurement  averaged 
about  $5,000,000,000  a  month.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Germany  we  slaslied  production  goals 
sharply  downward.  After  VJ-day  a  wave  of 
contract  cancellations  cut  munitions  procure- 
ment to  a  half  billion  dollars  a  month. 
The  few  remaining  munitions  schedules  are 
under  constant  review,  and  procurement  rates 
will  continue  to  drop.  As  an  Illustration, 
motor  vehicles  next  June  will  be  bought  at 
the  rate  of  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent 
of  last  July's  rate. 

The  change-over  of  plants  from  war  to 
peace  has  been  facilitated  by  the  prompt  re- 
moval of  Government-owned  property  from 
war  plants.  This  has,  in  almost  all  cases, 
been  done  within  60  days  after  a  request  has 
been  made. 

Paralleling  contract  termination  In  Impor- 
tance and  far  outstripping  It  in  magnitude 
Ls  the  task  of  dispa^lng  of  the  Government's 
vast  holdings  of  surplus  war  goods  and  prop- 
erty. Regulations  for  the  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses have  been  completed  and  the  problem 
now  Is  primarily  one  of  merchandising. 
About  $43,000,000,000  worth  of  goods  and 
property  will  bo  declared  surplus  by  the  end 
of  1946  i.nd  another  $7,000,000,000  worth  will 
be  turned  over  to  disposal  agencies  In  1947. 
Of  course,  a  preat  part  of  this  vast  store  will 
be  Instruments  of  war  such  as  ships,  planes, 
imd  munitions  that  will  have  no  civilian  use. 


Selling  this  property  calls  for  energetic 
use  of  practically  all  the  commercial  meth- 
ods of  Nation-wide  selling. 

The  Surplus  Property  Administration  es- 
tablished basic  policies  and  procedures  for 
the  handling  ol  surpluses,  and  the  War  As- 
sets Corporation  has  now  taken  over  the  dis- 
posal operation. 

Disposal  of  the  war-built  plants  and  other 
facilities — some  built  with  private  funds, 
majority  owned  by  the  Government — are 
potentially  a  valuable  national  asset.  Nat- 
urally, the  construction  during  the  war  had 
special  characteristics.  Aluminum  and  mag- 
nesium production,  for  example,  were  In- 
creased, not  uiily  In  response  to  a  high  level 
of  Industrial  activity  and  to  new  uses  for 
those  metals  in  industry  as  a  whole,  but 
also  to  meet  the  purely  military  demand  for 
planes  and  bombs.  Thus  a  considerable 
amount  of  conversion  and  adaptation  is 
needed  to  fit  all  these  facililies  into  our 
peacetime  industrial  structure,  but  most  cf 
them  can  be  used  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  their  integration  into  cur  economy  Is 
an  essential  step  In  putting  men  to  work 
and  producing  the  goods  we  need  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  reconversion  mea.s- 
ures  1  have  described  can  be  measured  in 
statistics  of  our  national   production. 

At  VJ-oay,  goods  and  services  were  being 
produced  in  the  United  States  nt  an  annual 
rate  of  just  over  $200,000,000,000.  nearly  half 
of  which  was  for  war.  The  war  share  of  out- 
put has  fallen  tremendously  while  the  civi- 
lian production  has  risen  very  rapidly,  with 
the  result  that  total  national  production 
stands  at  about  $180,000,000,000.  We  are 
now  producing  for  our  civilian  market  at  a 
rate  of  $20,000,000,000  more  than  we  were  5 
months  ago. 

But  while  we  have  more  food  for  our 
tables,  more  gasoline  for  our  automoblks. 
more  of  many  kinds  of  consumer  goods  thj,n 
we  have  ever  had  in  our  history,  we  severely 
lack  other  products  that  we  need  and  want. 
Housing,  for  example,  is  our  most  serious 
shortage.  It  is  so  serious  that  only  a  bold, 
imaginative  progmn  such  as  the  one  pre- 
p.ired  by  Wilson  Wyatt  and  announced  by 
the  President  could  hope  to  come  anywhere 
near  meeting  the  need. 

Most  consumer  durable  products — automo- 
biles, refrigerators,  washing  machines — have 
thus  far  been  produced  in  quantities  ade- 
quate only  for  show-window  display.  The 
very  real  progress  made  in  converting  our 
Industrial  plant  has  not  yet  shown  Itself  In 
output.  I  hope  that  the  events  of  the  pt.st 
week  will  remove  the  barriers  to  full  produc- 
tion and  that  we'll  begin  to  get  the  full  ef- 
fects of  the  magnificent  job  that  business 
has  done  in  switching  from  war  to  peace. 

The  backlog  of  consumer  needs  and  the 
tremendous  pool  of  savings  which  has  been 
stored  up  during  the  war  is  a  new  dynamic 
factor  In  the  life  of  the  American  people. 
The  level  of  national  con.«umption  right  now 
is  the  highest  it  has  ever  been  in  any  peace- 
time year  and  there  Is  every  indication  that 
It  will  go  higher. 

We  must  realize,  however,  that  this  Im- 
mediately favorable  situation  is  In  some  part 
caused  by  deferred  demand.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  itself  a  permanent  part  of  our  na- 
tional life 

We  are  shaping  our  economic  policies  dur- 
ing the  transition  to  take  advantage  of  this 
situation.  Although,  for  the  moment,  the 
pressure  of  demand  Is  Inflationary,  we  can 
turn  It  to  our  advantage  by  generally  holding 
the  price  line  and  by  encouraging  the  rapid 
Increase  of  production  to  meet  this  retdy 
market.  We  can  use  the  pressure  of  this 
demand  acting  on  our  free  business  economy 
to  expand  our  production  to  a  level  of  full 
employment.' 

We  do  not  know  how  long  the  deferred 
demand  will  maintain  a  level  of  full  employ- 
ment, but  one  thlrig  we  do  know:  The  time 
will  come  when  this  deferred  demand  will 
slacken  and  we  shall  once  again  face  the  de- 


flationary problems  which  beset  this  and 
other  countries  in  the  1930s,  and  which  were 
a  root  cause  of  the  Nazi  revolution  In  Ger- 
many. Sustained  prosperity  can  be  assured 
only  by  a  high  level  of  demand  supported  by 
hig'.i  current  incense  and  not  by  deferred 
needs  which  are  supported  by  accumulated 
savings. 

We  must  make  sure  that  our  policies  in  the 
crucial  war-to-peace  chanc'e-over  will  not 
only  assist  us  to  achieve  full  production  a.id 
full  employment  durir.g  the  immediate  post- 
war period  but  also  that  they  will  assist  us 
to  maintain  production  and  employment  in 
the  future  on  a  steadily  rising  level  without 
the  extreme  fluctuations  of  the  past. 

In  tlie  long  run.  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  a  market  for  our  production 
must  be  the  yardstick  we  r.pply  to  &\\  policies 
during  the  transition.  V  /".at  we  do  in  the 
next  year  or  two  will,  lu  a  large  measure, 
determine  whether  or  not  we  can  avoid  an- 
other 1929  collapse. 

You  men,  as  leaders  of  this  great  indus- 
trial community,  are  vitally  Interested  in  the 
plans  and  policies  which  the  administration 
proposes  to  put  Into  effect  to  accomplish 
the  go.il  of  successful  reconversion. 

I  believe  that  you  can  expect  that  the 
admiuiiitration  will  proceed  along  the  fol- 
lowing course: 

The  Government  will  hold  the  line  on 
prices,  because  runaway  inflation  would  be 
disastrous  to  worker,  farmer,  businessman, 
and  consumer  alike. 

Tlie  Government  will  maintain  direct  con- 
trols as  long  as  they  are  necessary  to  break 
prcxluctlon  bottlenecks  and  to  assure  ade- 
quate supplies  for  essential  reconversion  pur- 
poses. 

The  Government  will  continue  to  play  Its 
present  role  In  the  readjustment  process  by 
assisting  business  and  labor  to  break  bottle- 
necks and,  above  all,  by  stabilizing  the  gen- 
eral level  of  cost  and  prices  as  long  as  there 
Is  threat  of  Inflation. 

An.  finally,  the  Government  will  take  such 
measures  as  are  nece.^sary  to  deal  with  urgent 
special  problems  which  threaten  the  smooth 
course  of  reconversion,  or  constitute  a  dan- 
ger to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people — 
such  as  labor-management  relations  and  the 
housing  shortage. 

These  will  be  the  steps  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  the  full  responsibility  for  produc- 
tion must  be  assumed  by  American  Industry 
and  labor. 

These  two.  working  together  with  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Government,  will  be  an  irre- 
sistible force  in  overcoming  the  problems  of 
the  months  that  lie  ahead.  It  Is  unthink- 
able that,  after  joining  together  to  prevent 
destruction  of  our  form  of  free  government 
by  an  enemy  outside  our  country.  Industry 
and  labor  would  fail  now  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  these  times.  I  know  that  man- 
agement and  labor  are  both  anxious  to  be  at 
work — for  ahead  of  us  lies  the  greatest  era 
of  plenty  this  or  any  other  nation  has  ever 
known.  In  closing  my  message  to  you  in 
Detroit  is  "let  us  go  back  to  work.  Let  us 
do  the  job  together." 


Excessive  Freight  Rates  on  Government 
Materials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  21   (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "United 
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Slates  Pays  the  Preight.'  published  In 
tt  c  Washinpton  Daily  Nev.'s  of  February 
II .  1946,  and  an  editorial  entitled  '  Lock- 
Itg  the  Barn,"  published  in  the  Wash- 
Irgton  Daily  News  of  February  16,  1946. 
on  the  subject  of  excessive  freight 
cliarges  for  transportation  of  Govern- 
irent   materials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
w  fre  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ai  follows: 

[From    the   Washington    Daily    News   of 
Febniary  15,   1»46| 
rNrrzD  sj^atib  fats  thk  rmzicirr 
(By  Peter  Edson) 
Charges    that   the  Government   "has   paid 
ai  d   IS  paying   many   millions   of   dollars   in 
live  charges   for   the   transportation   of 
ktertals  and  supplies  of   tbe  War   Depart- 
ment" have  now  been  made  public  after  a 
ir's   investigation    for    the   Bureau   of    the 
B4dget. 

The  report  is  a  140- page  volume  and  Is 
oi.e  '^f  the  mr«t  damnini?  Indictments  of 
riilroad  rate-making  practices  ever  made. 
Credit  for  making  the  report  belongs  fully 
Senator  BfaroN  K  Whcxieb.  of  Montana, 
lo  asked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to 
idvesttgate  irregularities  reported  to  him  on 
frfi^ht  rates  being  charged  the  War  Depart- 
fnt  for  hauling  war  supplies 
In  brief,  the  report  point.s  up  five  prln- 
cl  lal  methods  through  which  railroads  wer« 
at  le  to  meet  excessive  rates  on  Government 
frdght, 

1.  As  a   large   part   of   the   trafflc   was   be- 
treen  new  shipping  points,  mar  plants,  and 
b4ies.  there  were  no  established  rate  sched- 
Tn  calculating  new  tarlfr.'«.  railroad  rate 
arbitrarily    flxed    them    h!(;her    than 
•V  should  have  been  trr  hauling  commer- 
1    freight   comparable  distances. 
i    As  much  of  the  war  material  was  classl- 
a.s  new  product*— landing  craft,  landing; 
ts,  rockets,  radar,  and  combat  vehicles,  for 
new   tariffs    were   established      In 
y   cases   it    Is    reported    these    new    rates 
higher    than    comparable    commercial 
freight    rates    on    barges,    explosives,    radios, 
autcia  and  trucks. 

I.  In   many  of   these  new  rates,   railroads 

able  to  put  through  what  anwjunted  to 

t    Increases    over    established    rates. 

was  done  through  what  are  known  as 

parte  148  increases,  which,  of  course,  needs 

Ittle  explaining 

n   March    1942   the  railroads   asked   for  a 

6-percent    increase    en    all    freieht 

Interstate     Commerce     Commission 

the  increase,  to  be  effective  in  No- 

OPA  protested.     Gotni?  before  ICC. 

sel    for   OPA    asked    that    the   ^-percent 

in  freight  rates  be  set  aside  as  wartime 

pnjflteerlng      ICC  listened  to  OPAs  reaaoo- 

and  on  April  6.  1943.  suspended  the  In- 

as  of  May  15.  1943. 

^hen  It  came  to  setttne  new  rates  for  the 

llr.g  of  war  materials    however,  according 

the    Budget    Bureau    Investis^ators.    the 

road  rate-makers  s:mply  Ignored  the  ICC 

•aside  orders  and  fixed  many  new  tariffs 

6   percent  above   established  rates 

The  Government  was  frequently  deprived 
reductions  in  freight  rates  due  it  by  law 
the    so-called    land-grant    railroads — 
clpally    roads    of   the    West    which    were 
big  grants  of  public  land  as  a  reward  for 
Iding   their   lines.     Rates  on   land-grant 
roads  are  by  law  supposed  to  be  set  by 
Secretary  of  War  and  are  not  to  exceed 
jercent  of  regular  rates.     In  setting  new 
s  on  war  freight.  It  is  charred  that  the 
rai  roads  did  not  ttgure  In  land-grant  deduc- 
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Land-grant   deductions   were    In   many 
J   circumvented    by    what   are   known    as 
Ion  22  quotations,  which  also  needs  ex- 
placing.    Section  23  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
;     Act    says,     ironically     enough,    that 
"McilUiiug    •    •    •    shall  prevent  the  carriage. 


storage,  or  handling  of  property  free  or  at 
reduced  rates  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, such  rates  not  being  available  to  the 
general  public." 

The  flrs-t  part  seems  to  have  been  ignored, 
but  there  was  a  lot  of  heavy  leaning  on  rates 
not  available  to  the  general  public — higher 
rates.  The  Budget  Bureaus  report  shows 
that  the  carriers  insisted  on  section  23  quo- 
tations wherever  possible,  and  that  land- 
grant  deductions  should  not  apply  on  these 
special  rates 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  cf 
February  16.  1946 1 

LOCKING  THE  BA«N 

(By  Peter  Edson) 
When  a  special  committee  of  three  rail- 
road rate  experts  was  assigned  by  the  Budget 
Bureau  to  investigate  the  War  bepsirtment  s 
freight  bill,  only  a  few  people  had  any  idea 
what  a  10  months'  headache  it  was  going 
to  be. 

From  January  1,  1943,  to  VJ-day — 3  years 
and  8  months — 245.000  000  tons  of  war  ma- 
terials were  moved.  Ninety  percent  of  that 
went  by  rail  and  75  percent  was  freight.  The 
Government's  transportation  bill  was  over 
•4.500.000.CCO 

Even  a  1 -percent  overcharge  would  be  $45.- 
OOO.OCO,  but  no  one  can  make  any  accurate 
estimate  of  how  much  excess  freight  Uncle 
Sam  may  have  paid.  The  investigators  say 
there  are  no  adequate  statistical  records,  cor- 
respondence files  are  Incomplete  and  scat- 
tered in  hundreds  of  desks  The  personnel 
supposed  to  check  freight  bills  was  never 
adequate  for  tbe  job  and  is  now  scattered. 

O  K  ed  freight  bills  were  paid  by  the 
War  Department  Finance  OfBce  subject  only 
to  adjustment  by  the  General  Accounting 
OtBce.  GAG  Is  now  running  from  3  to  3  years 
behind  In  Its  audits.  According  to  the  Budget 
Bureaus  investigators — W  B  Hammer,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Charles  B. 
Bell,  and  Emory  B  Ussery  cf  Washington — 
bills  of  lading  were  O  K  ed  without  preaudlt. 
so  there  Is  no  real  check  on  the  reasonable- 
ness of  many  of  the  rates  charged  the  Gov- 
ernment for  hauling  war  supplies 

Before  the  rerrganlzation  of  the  War 
Department  in  March  1942.  every  branch 
handled  Its  own  freight  shipments.  Then 
the  Transportation  Corps  came  into  being, 
and  a  Trafflc  Control  Division  was  set  up. 
But  it  was  not  until  June  1944,  whsn  the 
war  was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  that  a  sys- 
tematic approach  was  made  on  freight-rate 
problems,  the  Budget  Bureau  probers  report. 
At  that  time  the  War  Department  named 
a  standing  committee  of  six  to  handle  rate- 
adjustment  pre  blems  with  the  railroads  The 
procedure  was  that  if  the  carriers  rejected 
a  rate  adjustment  requested  by  the  War  De- 
partment, the  case  was  turned  over  to  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  who 
instituted  proceedings  before  the  ICC 

After  June  1944.  the  Budget  Bureau  report 
dlscln*«.«  many  protests  were  made  by  the 
Ju'  '  rate  General  and  there  were  some 
cor:  .  fs  With  substantial  savings     But 

there  are  months  of  delay  In  ICC  proceeding?. 
And  hundred.s  and  hundreds  of  rates  were 
not  even  examined. 

In  the  cases  of  rates  that  were  examined. 
War  Department  at  first  requested  that  ad- 
justments In  payments  be  made  retroactive 
to  Pearl  Harbor  But  when  the  railroads 
protested  this  was  unfair,  the  War  Depart- 
ment blandly  gave  In  to  a  policy  of  request- 
ing readjustments  only  to  the  date  on  which 
the  application  for  adjustment  was  filed. 

That  retroactive  adjustments  could  have 
been  obtained,  however,  was  proved  in  Au- 
gust 1945.  when  the  Navy  went  to  the 
mat  with  the  Abilene  &  Southern  Railroad, 
and  got  a  retroactive  adjustment  from  the 
ICC  on  rates  charged  for  the  movement  ol 
armor  plate. 

WhUe  it  was  impossible  for  the  Budget 
Bureau  investigators  to  check  the  hundreds 


of  thousands  or  millions  of  bills  of  lading, 
some  of  the  gross  overcharges  were  imcovered 
by  spot  checking. 

The  Budget  Bureau  report  recommends  In 
conclusion  an  eight-point  program  (or  reor- 
ganizing the  nuinner  In  which  Army  Navy 
and  other  departments  of  the  GL;vernment 
examine  the  rates  they  are  charged  for  freight 
movements.  Senator  Bukton  K  Winxm 
of  Montana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce,  ts  preparmg 
ne'v  legislation  to  see  that  It  Is  done. 

It  sounds  like  a  good  idea,  even  if  It  may 
now  be  a  little  late  to  lock  the  barn. 


Poland's  RigKt  to  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MA.ssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  SI  ATES 

Thursday.  February  21   (leqislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18)    1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  &sk 
unanimcu.s  consent  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled  Po- 
land's Right  to  Independence."  re- 
cently delivered  by  me  over  station  WSPR 
in  Springfield,  Mass. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  the  1st  of  September  1939.  Just  at  the 
dawn  of  a  hot  and  sunny  day.  Germany 
launched  her  unprovoked  attack  upon  the 
peaceful  Polish  nation  thereby  starting  the 
war  In  which  later  Une  whole  world  became 
Involved.  On  the  first  day  of  the  unde- 
clared war  the  German  Air  Force  bombed 
more  than  30  helpless  Polish  cities  In- 
cluding Warsaw— the  old  capital  and  the 
cradle  of  Polish  culture-Cracow  and  prac- 
tically every  larger  or  .smaller  town  with  or 
without  strateKic  significance  The  forces 
employed  by  Germany  In  her  attack  on  Po- 
land constituted  the  largest  army  of  a  na- 
tion which  had  at  any  time  in  history  been 
hurled  on  the  first  day  of  the  war  against 
an  attacked  country  It  Is  generally  admitted 
that  the  German  Army  and  particularly  the 
arn-.cred  forces  outnumbered  the  Poles  In  the 
appalling  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

But  the  Poles  did  not  hesitate  and  they 
did  not  even  wait  for  the  news  whether 
France  and  Great  Britain  would  declare 
war  on  Germany  as  committed  by  their  trea- 
ties of  alliance  with  Poland. 

Under  the  pressure  of  Infinitely  stronger 
and  efficiently  equipped  German  troops  the 
Polish  Army,  despite  their  self-sacrificing 
fight,  had  to  fall  back  to  the  east.  The 
plan  of  the  Polish  high  command  was  to  re- 
treat, thereby  lengthening  the  G?rman  lines 
of  communication  and  gaining  the  protec- 
tion of  strategically  better  situated  eastern 
Polish  territories  where  the  decisive  battle 
was  to  take  place. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  these  plans  came  to 
naught  as  a  result  cf  the  most  deplorable 
Soviet  invasion  which  started  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  September  17.  1939,  in  open 
violation  of  the  Soviet-Polish  nonaggression 
pact. 

The  capiul  cf  Poland.  Warsaw,  a  city  with- 
out fortification,  defended  Itself  for  over  3 
weeks.  I  can  well  recall  how  the  American 
people  held  their  breath  and  watched  the 
heroic  fight  of  the  slim  military  garrison  of 
Warsaw  and  lU  civilian  population.  It  was 
an  epic  which  has  been  equalled  only  by 
another  heroic  fight  Warsaw  put  up  against 
overwhelming  odds  in  August  and  September. 
1944,  when   the  heroic  Polish   underground 
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once  more  rose  against  the  German  oppres- 
sor. 

Two  days  after  the  first  Germans  moved 
Into  the  smouldering  streets  of  Warsaw — a 
new  Polish  Army  began  forming  in  France 
and  only  a  few  months  later,  when  the  Ger- 
mans invaded  Norway,  the  Poles,  soldiers  of  a 
country  overrun  by  the  enemy,  were  al- 
ready lighting  in  Norway,  which  in  turn  was 
attacked  by  the  same  enemy. 

During  the  campaign  in  France  in  1940, 
the  Polish  Army  fought  on  even  when 
Marshal  Petaln  negotiated  an  armistice,  and. 
oiice  more  refusing  to  surrender,  the  Pales 
left  the  sell  of  Euiope's  continent  to  carry 
on  the  struggle  from  Great  Britain  and  to 
fight  in  Africa. 

They  fought  in  Libya,  they  created  an 
army  in  Soviet  Russia  after  this  country  was 
attacked  by  Germany.  They  fought  In  Italy 
where  they  covered  themselves  with  eternal 
glory  capturing  on  May  18.  1944.  the  most 
inacces.'-lble  fortres.s  of  Monte  Casino:  they 
fought  in  Normandy  during  the  invasion  of 
continental  Europe  by  the  Allied  forces,  and 
VE-day  saw  them  on  German  soil  after  they 
h;  d  helped  liberate  Belgium  and  Holland. 

There  Is  not  one  battlefield  of  this  war 
where  the  Polish  soldier  and  aviator,  robbed 
of  his  family  and  his  country  at  the  very 
outset,  would  not  have  shed  his  blood.  De- 
spite the  most  cruel  persecution  and  most 
systematic  destruction  ol  Poland  the  Polish 
undcrgrcund  forces,  known  as  the  home 
army,  challenged  the  Germans  for  over  5 
years,  rendering  tremendous  services  to  the 
allied  cause.  And  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that  Poland  has  managed  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations 
the  largest  army  from  any  of  the  occupied 
Countries, 

During  the  entire  war  every  responsible 
allied  statesman  is  on  record  declaring 
Poland's  right  to  Independence.  From  many 
such  statementr  I  wish  to  recall  at  this  time 
one  only,  but  the  most  official.  On  Septem- 
ber 4.  1941,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
announced  that  he  had  authorized  the  trans- 
fer of  various  defense  articles  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  temporarily  having  "its  seat 
in  London.  The  President  stressed  that  the 
transfer  of  weapons  to  the  fighting  forces 
under  the  command  of  the  legal  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  exile  is  taking  place  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act."  and  he 
declared  "that  the  gallant  resistance  of  the 
forces  of  the  Government  of  Poland  is  vital 
to  the  defen.se  of  the  United  States  '  This 
action,  the  Presidential  statement  continued, 
"demonstrated  our  intention  to  give  material 
support  to  the  fighting  determination  of  the 
Polish  people  to  establish  once  again  the 
independence  of  which  they  were  so  In- 
humanly deprived." 

Poland  took  her  place  In  our  common 
struggle  as  one  of  the  United  Nations  be- 
lieving firmly  that  the  aim  of  the  war  which 
we  concluded  victoriously  Is  not  to  divide 
the  world  anew  Into  some  spheres  of  Influ- 
ence and  to  hand  over  smaller  nations  to 
selfish  foreign  rulers,  but  to  exalt  freedom 
and  crush  forever  all  forces  of  oppression. 

It  Is  now  generally  conceded  that  Poland 
got  an  unfair  deal  from  her  allies.  The 
fact  that  millions  of  Poles  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  her  soldiers  remain 
abroad  and  cannot  return  to  their  country 
which  was  procl-ilmed  "liberated"  is  In  fiat 
contraditicn  to  the  obligations  assumed  by 
Soviet  Russia  In  the  Moscow  declaration  of 
1943,  signed  by  Messrs.  Molotov  and  Eden 
and   f  ur   then    Secretary   of   State. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  Poland's 
right  to  independence  and  there  can  be 
no  question  about  whether  the  Poles  by 
th'lr  sacrifices  during  the  war  deserved  fully 
what  was  promised  to  them  and  for  which 
thev  fought  The  question  Is  only  whether 
or  not  what  was  given  to  Poland  as  a  result  of 
the  Yalta  compromise  deserves  the  name  of 
"Independence."  For  us  Americans,  this  word 
"Indtponclence"  means  exactly  what  It  means 
to  the  Poles,  and  permit  me  to  put  it  very 


clearly.  The  Polish  state  will  be  independ- 
ent only  when  a  constitutional  Polish  presi- 
dent assumes  authority  on  Polish  soil  when 
Poland  is  governed  by  a  government  led 
by  that  president,  when  her  citizens  will 
be  given  the  right  to  vote  freely  and  to 
elect  their  government  and  the  president, 
when  the  citizens  of  Poland  are  subject  to 
laws  made  by  themselves  and  not  Imposed 
upon  them  by  foreigners,  when  there  is 
neither  political  nor  social  serfdom,  when 
a  foreign  secret  police  does  not  control  the 
government,  when  there  is  no  terror  or  vio- 
lence, deportation  or  forced  labor,  when  there 
are  no  concentration  camps  and  no  per- 
secution, and  when  the  Polish  soldier,  who 
for  5',j  years  has  been  fighting  for  free- 
dom. Is  not  being  deported- to  Siberia,  shot 
or  shamefully  treated,  but  is  a  servant  of 
his  own  people  and  his  own  government. 

A  country  to  which  Polish  soldiers  taking 
part  in  this  war  as  our  most  faithful  allies 
cannot  return  without  endangering  their 
life,  cannot  be  called  free  and  Independent. 

The  6.000,000  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
whose  sincere  and  generally  recognized  Amer- 
ican patriotism  has  never  prevented  them 
from  preserving  the  traditions  and  virtues  of 
their  Polish  origin,  are  rightfully  full  of 
admiration  for  the  heroic  stand  of  their 
Polish  kinfolks.  These  American  sons  and 
daughters  of  Poland  are  actively  and  gen- 
erously helping  the  country  of  their  fore- 
fathers. But  rightfully  they  are  grieved 
about  what  happened  to  Poland  after  their 
sons  and  daughters  have  shed  their  blood 
on  our  American  battlefields  in  the  same 
cause  for  which  Polish  blood  was  shed  pro- 
fusely 

I  share  the  grief  of  our  friends  of  Polish 
descent  in  this  country.  As  an  American.  I 
am  unwilling  to  permit  the  compromise 
exacted  irom  our  leaders  to  prevail.  We 
must  continue  our  flgh*  for  the  independ- 
ence of  all  the  countries  to  which  Independ- 
ence was  promised  as  a  reward  for  their 
fight.  We  shall  continue  the  fight  to  redeem 
our  pledges  and  to  keep  the  word  we  have 
given  our  fallen  sons  and  the  sons  of  Poland. 

The  Americans  of  Polish  descent  can  b« 
assured  that  every  American  who  under- 
stands the  meaning  of  American  democratic 
traditions  and  the  real  meaning  of  Ameri- 
can obligations  stands  united  with  them  In 
their  fight  for  Poland's  well-deserved  rights 
to  Independence. 


Seniority  Versus  Majority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  newspaper 
editorial: 

SENIORITY    VERSUS    MAJORITT 

The  Washington  wire  tells  of  a  group  of 
"veteran  House  Democrats"  complaining  of 
the  organization  of  15  younger  Members  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  standing  up  for  Dem- 
ocratic political  Interests.  The  older  Mem- 
Ijers  apparently  fear  that  somebody  is  about 
to  take  the  ball  away  from  them.  Their 
names  are  withheld,  Including  the  name  of 
their  spokesman. 

The  younger  group  Is  headed  by  Repre- 
sentative Albert  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  who 
states  its  aim  to  "answer  Republican  cam- 
paign propaganda  and  to  affirmatively  set 
forth  the  Democratic  position." 

Now,  the  unnamed  senior  Members  may 
merely  resent  the  brashness  of  Mr.  Gore's 
group  In  presuming  to  know,  much  less  to 


set  forth,  what  the  Democratic  position  is. 
Under  the  dead  hand  of  the  seniority  system, 
latecomers  in  Congress,  no  matter  what 
pledges  they  have  given  their  constituents 
and  no  matter  what  their  abilities,  are  sup- 
posed to  sing  small  when  their  elders  are 
talking  and  in  all  matters  of  party  line  to 
follow  the  example  of  those  colleagues  who 
have  managed  to  put  in  more  time  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Or  It  could  be  that  the  senior  Members 
are  not  too  proud  of  the  positions  they  have 
taken  and  simply  do  not  relish  the  light  in 
which  they  themselves  would  be  cast  by 
Junior  criticism.  The  truth  is,  of  course, 
that  it  Is  mainly  the  older  Democratic  Mem- 
bers who  have  been  playing  the  Republican 
side  of  Issues  rather  consistent!:'  for  the  paFt 
2  years  and  hence  have  more  than  one  finger 
caught  in  the  opposition  pie  Mr.  Gore  and 
his  group  propose  to  expose. 

Not  unnaturally,  these  collaborationists  of 
the  unholy  alliance  are  importuning  the 
party  leadership  to  see  that  a  civil  tongue  is 
kept  In  the  younger  Democratic  heads.  "We 
had  better  try  to  settle  the  fighting  among 
ourselves,"  they  warn  lugubriously,  "if  we 
want  to  remain  in  control  In  the  House." 
But  it  is  plain  that  what  it  takes  to  keep 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  ascendancy  lis 
what  the  younger  Members  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  Gore  and  his  group  know  their  political 
history.  They  know  that  unless  the  Demo- 
cratic legislative  position  Is  the  liberal  pro- 
gressive position,  the  party's  hope  of  holding 
control  of  Congress  is  pale,  indeed.  They 
know  this  always  has  been  true,  and  they  can 
see.  if  the  elders  do  not.  that  nothing  is  more 
certain  to  return  the  House  to  Republican 
control  than  for  Democratic  Members  to  vote 
as  If  they  were  Republicans. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  21   (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  made  this 
morning  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Gentlemen,  this  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  most 
appr(  priate  time  for  again  calling  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  up  for  consideration — and, 
I  hope,  for  its  final  approval.  Currently  cur 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  multiplicity  of  prob- 
lems that  are  an  inevitable  aftermath  ol  war 
are  not  without  success;  but  the  present 
situation  hardly  justifies  the  view  that  we 
can  safely  sit  back  and  let  the  future  take 
care  of  itself.  This  is  a  time  for  taking  stock 
of  our  needs  and  our  resources,  for  charting 
a  future  course  to  get  us  around  all  fore- 
seeable contingencies,  and  for  starting  in 
motion  the  machinery  needed  to  bring  us  to 
the  desired  goal. 

From  this  point  of  view.  It  seems  clear  that 
this  great  project  should  now  be  given  Its 
final  approval.  One  reason  for  this  Is  that 
our  national  employment  objective  has  been 
clearly  spelled  out.  Another  is  that  the  argu- 
ments which  gave  us  pause  on  earlier  occa- 
sions have  been  broken  by  the  hard  facts  of 
recent   history.     Today,   the   arguments   pro 
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ai  d  con  are  the  same  as  before:  but  events 
hi  ve  left  the  arguments  pro  with  all  their 
Icfce.  while  showing  the  arguments  con  to 
almost  entirely  without  merit. 
Twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  the  St.  Law- 
it  nee  pro»ect  first  had  the  serious  attention 
ol  the  Department  of  Commerce,  It  was  pos- 
•1  Jle  to  argue  that  all  was  right  with  the 
wirld.  that  the  Government  had  only  to  let 
our  free-enteipnse  system  go  Its  own  way 
•I  id  there  would  be  endless  prosperity  for 
•'  eryone.  Today,  we  cannot  forget  the  ex- 
of  the  lX)om  and  the  coUapae.  or  the 
r^Tagea  of  the  great  depression. 

A  little  over  10  years  ago  »t  was  possible 
U  argue  that  Government  action  to  develop 
B  itural  resources  would  have  all  kinds  of 
d  re  con-sequei  -    the   regions   Invclved. 

tl  at   prlva'r   ■  c   wculd   be   hamp>ered 

ai  id  interf  a.  and  that  the  social  and 

political     I  .    nent     of     the     community 

w  DUlfl  t)e  retarded  Today,  the  living  light 
Ol  TVA  reveals  the  transparency  of  such 
w  guments. 

Just  over  5  years  ago.  It  was  t>eing  seriously 
a:  liutHl  that  the  curve  of  our  economic 
owth  had  leveled  off.  that  our  economy 
hid  reached  Its  maturity  and  would  never 
n  cover  the  vitality  of  Its  earlier  years.  To- 
diy  we  look  back  upon  a  war-prcductlon 
aihlevement  that  exceeded  by  far  even  the 
B  oet  optimistic  projections,  and  we  recog- 
B  ze  that  there  are  no  real  restraints  upon 
t]  le  achievement  of  still  greater  heights. 

Bren  as  recently  as  a  year  ago  there  were 
si  III  some  who  argued  for  isolationism — for 
going  our  own  way  without  regard  to  the 
n  "eds  of  other  peoples  rr  to  the  values  that 
B  !ght  be  obtained  by  enlisting  their  coopera- 
tl  an  Today,  these  arguments  are  well  ex- 
p  cded.  Atomic  bombs  over  Japan,  nonstop 
fights  of  B-29"8  from  Tokyo  to  Washington. 
•:  id  radar  contact  with  the  moon  demon- 
strate the  essential  oneness  of  the  whole 
rid 

T  cl:iy   we  have  no  reason  to  fear  projects 

It    will    expand   our   capacity    to    produce. 

to   transport   goods   In   trade  with  our 

wtirld  neighbors.    We  have  only  to  fear  that 

shall  set  the  sights  too  low.  and  thus  fall 

realize    the    potentialities    of    this    great 

intrv  cf  ours 

To  evaluate  the  St.  Lawrence  project  ade- 
itely    It    Is    necessary    to    consider    It    In 
ll{!ht  of  possible  national  developments 
production  and  trade. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  la  the  Initial 
lase  of  the  postwar  recovery.  We  have 
ttled  the  strike  In  steel:  and  the  renewed 
of  this  basic  materUil  will  allow  pro- 
icti.in  to  CO  forward  In  all  the  durable 
U  industiiea  whose  output  Is  so  urgently 
after  four  long  years  of  curtailment. 
are  also  embarking  upon  a  housing  pro- 
that  greatly  exceeds  any  the  country 
ever  known  In  the  past.  With  these 
Injportant  segments  surging  forward  to  new 
.•«.  we  are  bound  to  make  strong  over-all 
.■.i;ices  duriniT  the  next  2  years.  And  it 
iflftt  te  rcaMmbered  that  we  are  beginnini; 
advances  from  a  level  well  above  the 
lest  ever  reached  before  the  war. 
:u  may  wonder  that  I  speak  so  confldent- 
of  the  future;  but  l>ear  in  mind  that  I 
speaking  thus  only  of  the  Immediate 
ttire  In  the  period  Just  ahead  we  have 
til  p  basis  for  the  kind  of  recovery  I  have  been 
pijjectlng  It  lies  In  the  deferred  demtnds 
for  durable  goods  and  housing,  to  which  I 
hi  ve  already  referred,  and  In  the  accumu- 
la  ed  savings  held  by  our  people.  The  pur- 
eii  Ming  represented  by  these  tremendous 
aarlnfs  continues  to  t>e  held  In  check  by 
if  goods  our  con.Humers  need  and 
.  this  blocking  of  expenditures  gives 
to  the  Inflationary  pressures  which  con- 
stitute the  most  Immediate  threat  to  our 
ac  tnomlc  well-tirlng.  They  constitute  such 
hnmX  not  because  we  fear  the  recovery  to 
they  would  contribute  but  because 
Inflation  may  undermine  the  recovery  and 
^  ng  a  collapse  similar  to  that  which  oc- 
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curred  In  1920.  imder  similar  rircumstances 
following  the  last  war. 

E\-en  assuming  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
avoid  the  dangers  Inherent  In  these  inflation- 
ary pressures,  there  is  a  question  of  how  far 
the  recovery  will  go  and  how  long  It  will  last. 
By  their  very  nature  the  special  stimuli  of 
accumulated  savings  and  deferred  demand 
are  temporary  forces  which  can  be  effective 
for  only  a  limited  period.  The  savings  will 
tend  to  be  dissipated  In  various  ways.  The 
deferred  demands  will  be  worked  off  in  several 
years  of  full  production.  When  that  occurs, 
the  force  of  the  recovery  will  be  gone;  and 
unless  some  means  of  maintaining  prtjduc- 
tlon  and  employment  can  be  found,  we  may 
again  find  ourselve.s  in  a  cumulaiue  spiral 
of  deflation  who*-e  destructive  consequences 
it  is  imp<:bsible  to  appraise. 

We  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  meet 
the  forces  of  deflation  as  they  develop  and  to 
undertake   th»  iry    measures   for    pre- 

venting a  rep-  f  the  kind  of  collapse 

we  e::peri>  '        re  now 

almost  ui.  large- 

scale  unemployment  wul  never  be  loieruied 
In  this  country  again.  Though  there  are 
differences  In  InterpreWilcn  and  In  the  terms 
we  use  to  state  our  basic  objectives,  we  have 
reached  essential  agreement  that  there  shall 
be   en  nt    opportunities   for    everyone 

able.  A  <nf1  seeking  to  work.     Congress 

has  given  •  recognition  to  this  fact  In 

the  passaw-  ■•  Emplrvment   Act  of  1946. 

Under  this  act  it  is  th.  '-id 

responsibility  of  the  c.  >Jl- 

nate  and  utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions,  and 
programs  to  promote  maximum  employment. 
IX  we  Uke  this  pledge  seriously  and  devote 
our  combined  efloru  to  the  task.  I  am  sure 
We  cannot  fall. 

This  m.  only  that  we  must  prepare 

the    spec;:  rams    by    which    we    shall 

achieve  the  >;uai  but  al.so  that  we  must  be 
prepared  In  terms  ot  all  the  necessary  auxili- 
ary services  which  will  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  economy  at  that  level.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  any  specific  bottlenecks  Inter- 
fere with  the  orderly  development  ol  our  eco- 
nomic proc»'*.<!e»  as  the  cf;al  Is  approached. 
We  m  enlial  utilities  like 

trans;  .c  power  will  be  ade- 

quate to  meet  the  demand  without  the 
strains  and  dislocations  that  have  been  typi- 
cal of  our  wartime  operation.  More  specifi- 
cally, both  the  navigation  and  the  power 
aspects  of  the  St.  Lawrence  pr^  ]*»ct  will  be 
required    for   future    •  li    and 

will  In  turn  help  to  ~  w'h. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  had  an 
Interest  In  the  St.  Lawrence  project  for  many 
years.  As  some  of  you  know,  the  Depart- 
ment either  mr.de.  <  In  the 
making  of,  several  sur  •  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  S:.  Laurence  develop- 
ment Such  surveys  were  m.'.dc  In  19.!7.  1934. 
and  1941;  and  I  think  It  appropriate  that 
the  committee  should  take  official  r  ;•-•": nee 
of  these  surveys  for  the  valUi'.ble  ;:  jn 
they  contain.  All  of  the~e  sur-,e_..s  rt.iched 
the  conclusion  th.^t  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
was  desirable  In  promoting  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

This  basic  conclusion  remains  unaffected 
to  the  -  -.t  moment.  The  war  pmcram 
demo-  how  much  larE;er  our  produc- 

tion could  be.  It  proved  that  despite  the 
break  In  the  depression  years,  the  long-term 
trend  of  growth  still  held.  For  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a  century,  we  have  realized  an 
annual  rate  of  Increase  that  resulted  In  a 
dout>llng  of  our  total  output  every  20  years. 

It  la  true  that  In  the  depression  of  the 
thirties  we  fell  far  short  of  our  normal  ca- 
pacity to  produce:  In  fact,  the  loss  of  produc- 
tion through  12  years  of  unemployment  was 
enough  to  pay  for  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
hundreds  of  times  over.  In  contrast,  the  war 
program  brought  us  up  to  a  point  well  above 
the  trend.  Our  1944  gross  naUonal  product 
of  nearly  •200.000.000.000  represented  a  total 
output  we  would  not  have  expected  to  reaitxe 


undfr  normal  full-employment  conditions 
until  1950. 

As  we  near  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  is  qtilte 
poeslble  that  our  gross  national  product  will 
again  approach  this  peak   level:    and   we   In 
the  Department  of  C(  mmerce  have  been  giv- 
ing more  than  a  little  thnuRhl  to  what  this 
will  mean  lor  various  segments  of  our  econ- 
omy.      Recently    our    analysts    have    m?.de 
studies  of  the  transportation  situation  that 
W(   .'  .-ie  in  1948  under  full  employment 

C(  with  a  gross  natU)nal  product  of 

$180  0.1    I  'Ht!0     The^  •>  Indicate  that 

under  :':.*■  j  .ejected  r  s  the  traffl:  on 

the  country  8  railroads  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  640.000,000.000  r.  vf;.i.p  ton -miles. 
This  compares   with   373  '  0   revenue 

ton-mlles  achieved  by  tht   i.....  ...ds  In  1940. 

an  Increase  of  almost  70  percent. 

We  know  the  roads  ran  h:indle  th; 
volume  of  traffl-  They  actu.illy  1. 
greater  loads  in  19-53.  1944.  and  1943.  But 
these  supreme  efforts  ol  the  war  years  re- 
quired the  aid  of  severe  Gnvernment  restric- 
tions on  shippers  and  railroads  alike,  with 
Inconveniences  and  delays  all  around  For 
example,  delav  '  '  '  '  '  -"^uate  trans- 
portatlon  for  our  (arms 

In  the  latter  pai  t  .  :   1945  c»a.  i  to  the 

present   serious   world    f-  rrt    >  f"y    and 

to  the  necessity  for  r  new  priorities 

on  the  movement  of   ^ ;    r  the  mietlng 

of  essential  relief  requirements  Such  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  and  the  strains  of  war- 
time operation  can  hardU  be  considered  ap- 
propriate to  r.  ■  ■    !  s 

The  volumr  ''i  move  on  thf> 

St.  Lawrence 
Is  small  m  coi: 

demands  on  the  railroad*  The  latest  sur- 
vey of  the  Department,  prcpued  In  1911,  ap- 
proached the  problem  of  estimatlrg  the  traf- 
fic flow  from  the  s*  ■  ••  — '.-t  of  an  analysis  of 
17    important    c  les.    which    micht 

move  via  the   watcrw.iy.     The  si^  dl- 

cated  that  the  traffic  In   rhe«(»  r<  -es. 

even  based  upon  •  of  the 

thirties.  Would  an  .  :is.    On 

the  basis  of  this  partial  investigation,  the 
survey  concluded  that  It  wrs  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  combined  foreign  and 
domestic  United  States  commerce  usin<j  the 
waterway  would  in  a  few  years  reach  a  figure 
of  lO.OCOOOO  tons. 

This  cop.cluslort  is  consistent  with  esti- 
mates of  the  capacity  of  the  waterway,  which 
is  figured  at  about  16.000  OCO  tons  ovor  and 
above  the  tonnasre  normally  passing  through 
the  present  canal  system  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  other  words,  out  of  a  total  capacity  of 
«r  "  ~  for  the  com- 

b  .  ,\  som»  I''  f-OO  - 

000  ton.,  Will  t)e  !.■  Liiy  res; 

the  St.  Lawrence  .  Of  th;     ; 

16,00'),000  tons  of  trarfic.  a  considerable  por- 
tion will  undoubtedly  he  taken  by  Canada. 
The  1941  survey  assumed  that  a  division  of 
trafBc  which  might  occur  was  rouehly  6  000.- 
000  tons  for  Canada  and  lo.ooo  000  tons  for 
the  r  'rates.     This   10  000.  ^   of 

capac  'sents   a   combined  for 

freight  moving  out  and  In  over  the  water- 
way and  includes  both  foreign  and  coast- 
wise trade. 

Even   if   all   of  this   traffic   represented    a 
direct  diversion  from  the  railroads,  the  total 
ton-mlles  lost  to  the  roads  would  not  .  > 
at  the  maximum    1  .t  2  percent  of  t! 
ton-mlles    th-  t    be    called    U|  v.n    to 

handle.     Mor^  can  be  stated  w.th  as- 

surance that  not  all  of  this  traffic  will  con- 
sist of  tonnage  diverted  from  other  forms 
of  transportation.  Some  is  bound  to  be  new 
business  that  would  not  have  m  '  *  all 
in  the  absence  of  low-cost  water  ta- 

Uon.  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  irail.c  on 
the  waterway  ts  not  going  to  cripple  the 
railroads.  A  better  way  of  licking  at  It  Is 
that  the  capacity  made  available  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  will  simply  Uke  care  of  a 
small  part  of  the  general  increase  In  com- 
merce and  uade  which  we  all  hope  will  take 
place. 
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A  similar  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
postwar  position  of  our  seaports  readily 
follows  from  analyses  of  future  trends  In 
our  foreign  trade.  The  trade  possibilities  of 
the  next  few  years  greatly  exceed  the  trade 
which  this  country  carried  on  before  the  war. 
During  1940  our  water-borne  foreign  trade 
amounted  to  about  86  500.000.000;  of  this 
total,  Imports  were  $2,500,000,000  and  exports 
were  slightly  over  $4,000,000,000. 

With  the  country  at  a  stage  of  full  produc- 
tion and  full  employment,  foreign  trade  could 
reach  a  total  of  $20.000  000.000  before  1950— 
or  approximately  three  time*-  the  1940  total — 
made  up  of  almost  $8.000000.000  of  Imports 
and  $12  000.000,000  of  exports  In  terms  of 
tonna"e  1940  water-borne  foreign  trade  was 
111.000.000  tons.  Of  this  total,  about  90.000,- 
000  tons  were  handled  at  seaports,  with  about 
41.000.000  tons  being  imports  and  49  000000 
tons  exports  It  Is  true  that  the  price  level 
has  changed  substantially  since  1940.  Even 
taking  Into  acc(junt  these  changes  in  the 
price  level.  It  appears  that  the  tonnage  vol- 
ume of  our  postwar  foreign  trade  may  still 
double  that  which  was  handled  In  prewar 
years 

It  should  be  mentioned  also  that  full  pro- 
duction and  employment  will  likewise  pro- 
duce a  very  substantial  Increase  In  our  water- 
borne  ct>88twise  and  Intercoa.stal  trade  In 
1940  the  tonnage  In  this  trade  was  156.000  000 
tons.  Unlike  railroad  traffic,  our  coastwise 
trade  was  curtailed  during  the  war  period,  so 
that  the  prospective  Increase  will  be  entirely 
In  new  high  territory.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  welcome. 
not  oppose,  new  facilities  for  handling  part 
of  the  Increased  tonnage 

That  the  opening  up  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  would  contribute  both  to  the 
achievement  of  a  larger  volume  of  trade  and 
to  our  ability  to  handle  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  The  waterway  would  carry  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  ocean  transportation  Into 
the  heart  of  the  country  These  transport 
services  will  become  available  to  an  area  filled 
with  great  cities  and  prosperous  farm  lands, 
in  other  words,  an  area  with  great  traffic 
generating  possibilities  This  combination  of 
the  availability  of  cheap  transportation, 
coupled  with  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
volume  of  potential  traffic,  represents  a  prac- 
tically   Infallible    stimulus    to    trade 

All  of  the  surveys  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  have  Indicated  that  sub- 
stantial savings  In  transp<^rtation  charges 
would  result  from  the  operation  of  the  water- 
way. The  latest  survey  estimated  that  on 
a  traffic  volume  of  4,600  000  tons  for  17  spe- 
cific commodities  the  freight  savings  would 
range  t)etween  $14.C00,0C0  and  $17,000,000 
after  allowing  for  any  additional  insurance 
charges  which  might  be  levied.  The  report 
concluded  that  on  the  basis  of  a  total  Ameri- 
can traffic  of  10,COO,000  tons  the  savings  In 
freight  charges  might  total  $36.000,000— a 
figure  several  times  the  annual  cost  ol  main- 
tenance and  an:ortizatlon  of  the  transporta- 
tion phases  of  the  project. 

This  conclusion  Is  confirmed  by  a  general 
review  of  the  comparative  costs  of  different 
typ?s  of  transport.  Before  the  war,  ocean 
freighters  were  able  to  carry  cargo  at  a  rate 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1  mill  per  ton-mile. 
In  connection  with  the  traffic  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway,  however,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  full  costs  of  ocean 
transportation  could  not  possibly  be  charged 
to  the  additional  mileage  operated  over  the 
seaway.  Vessels  reaching  port  in  this  coun- 
try will  ha%e  port  charges  and  cargo  charges 
whether  they  dock  at  Atlantic  ports  or  Chi- 
cago. In  other  words,  the  correct  appraisal 
of  the  addltlonalwater  transportation  costs 
•rising  out  of  using  the  seaway  represents 
merely  the  voyage  expenses  and  the  proper 
percentage  oi  overhead  charges  which  result 
from  a  lengthened  trip  Prewar  voyage  ex- 
penses were  generally  not  In  excess  of  one- 
half  mill  per  ton -mile,  and  in  some  cases 
were  less  than  this  figure. 
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This  unusual  economy  of  water  transpor- 
tation cannot  be  approached  by  other  means 
of  transport.  For  example,  the  cost  of  30- 
ton-carload  railroad  shipments  ranged 
around  6  or  7  mills  per  ton-mile  on  long 
hauls  of  irom  600  to  1,000  miles.  Reports 
of  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
''and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Indicate  that  the  average  railroad  revenue  is 
between  9  and  10  mills  per  ten-mile.  Costs 
of  movement  by  truck  need  not  be  con- 
sidered, since  these  costs  for  carload  move- 
ments over  long  distances  are  substantially 
greater  than  those  of  the  railroads. 

Translating  these  figures  into  practical 
terms  gives  the  following  results:  The  ad- 
ditional cost  of  transporting  1  ton  of  over- 
seas freight  from  Montreal  to  Chicago,  ap- 
proximately 1.250  miles,  should  not.  even 
allowing  for  slower  movement  through  the 
waterway,  exceed  $1.50  a  ton  on  the  average 
and  In  all  probability  would  be  less  than 
this.  In  comparison,  carload  costs  by  rail 
from  Atlantic  ports  to  Chicago  are  not  less 
than  $5  per  ton  and  are  probably  $6  or  $7 
a  ton  The  rates  on  most  traffic  arc  sub- 
stantially higher  than  this.  Without  at- 
tempting any  exact  appraisal  of  the  total 
tran.^portatlop  savings  which  might  occur, 
therefore,  it  does  seem  clear  on  the  basis  ot 
relative  transportation  costs,  that  the  esti- 
mate of  $36,000,000  in  the  1941  Commerce  Re- 
port Is  conservative.  Needless  to  say,  trans- 
portation savings  of  this  magnitude  wculd 
certainly  Justify  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project 

The  Great  Lakes  area,  which  would  obtain 
the  advantages  of  this  low-cost  means  of 
transportation.  Includes  almost  one-third  of 
the  national  population  and  has  approxi- 
mately 4C  percent  of  the  national  volume  of 
manufacturing  For  certain  Industries,  of 
course,  the  percentage  is  much  higher;  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  steel  ingot  capacity  of 
the  Nation  Is  located  here  and  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  of  the  total  production 
of  motor  vehicles  occurs  In  this  area.  About 
40  percent  of  all  American  farm  property, 
In  terms  of  aggregate  value.  Is  located  here; 
and  the  output  of  Us  farms  Includes  36 
percent  of  the  wheat  and  67  percent  of  the 
corn  production  cf  the  Nation  These  fig- 
ures are  sufficient  to  Indicate  the  tremendous 
Importance  of  the  region  that  would  be 
opened   up   to   cheap   water   transportation. 

Let  me  make  It  amply  clear,  however,  that 
we  favor  the  waterway,  not  because  we  be- 
lieve it  will  serve  the  Interests  of  any  par- 
ticular region  or  territory  to  the  exclu.slon  of 
others,  but  rather  because  we  l)elleve  that. 
In  the  long  run.  the  benefits  of  Improved 
transportation  and  reduced  transportation 
charges  will  accrue  to  the  entire  Nation.  The 
economic  history  of  this  country  demon- 
strates that  Improvements  in  transportation, 
coupled  with  reductions  Ih  the  costs  of  trans- 
portation services,  have  had  a  tremendous 
effect  in  bringing  about  the  vast  productivity 
which  this  Nation  now  possesses. 

Over  a  period  cf  time,  any  expansion  in  the 
trade,  commerce,  and  production  of  the 
region  bordering  the  Great  Lakes  Is  bound  to 
benefit  the  rest  of  the  country.  Manufac- 
turers In  the  Great  Lakes  area  would  pur- 
chase more  raw  materials  from  other  partS 
of  the  country.  Farmers  and  consumers  In 
the  Great  Lakes  region  would  buy  more  goods 
not  only  from  manufacturing  establishments 
In  the  Immediate  area,  but  from  factories 
throughout  the  Nation.  Railroads  and 
trucking  companies  would  haul  a  greater 
volume  of  traffic.  In  short,  progress  is  not 
compartmentalized.  What  helps  one  area 
or  region  ultimately  benefits  all  the  Nation. 

The  greatest  gains  deriving  from  the 
project  will  In  fact  accrue  to  the  area  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  This  area  will  gain  for 
some  4  years  the  20.000  direct  Jobs  necessary 
to  complete  the  on-site  construction  work 
and  the  additional  Jobs  necessary  for  off-site 
work  and  supporting  services.  It  v.ill  be- 
come the  permanent  home  of  many  of  these 


construction  workers  and  of  the  trade  and 
service  industries  auxiliary  to  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  waterway  and  pow- 
er facilities  It  will  obtain  cheaper  access  to 
needed  supplies.  It  will  benefit  from  the 
traffic  and  travel  on  the  waterway,  and  from 
the  recreational  facilities  which  this  kind 
cf  project  inevitably  affords.  But  most  of  all, 
it  will  benefit  from  the  availability  of  cheap 
electric    power 

The  development  of  cheap  power  has  al- 
ways brought  a  correlative  development  of 
the  area  which  enjojrs  Its  benefits.  There  Is 
no  reason  why  the  experience  in  the  upper 
St.  Lawrence  territory  should  be  different 
from  that  which  has  occurred  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Power  is  the  heart  ol  Ameri- 
can indtistry.  The  manufacturer  who  does 
not  base  his  operations  on  the  effective  use 
of  power  cannot  compete  with  oui  efficient 
industrial  giants.  The  trend  toward  power 
use  and  the  whole  maze  of  technological  de- 
velopments associated  with  electric  power 
has  been  accelerated  during  the  war  years 
and  is  clearly  more  Important  now  than  ever 
before. 

At  the  same  time,  all  parts  of  the  covmtry 
now  face  an  increased  need  for  industrial 
opportunities.  With  the  return  of  the  vet- 
erans, there  is  a  growing  need  for  new 
busiress  establishments  and  a  growing  need 
for  Increased  employment.  Cheap  power  will 
ease  the  otherwise  severe  problem  of  accorn- 
plishing  this  expansion.  It  may  spell  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  for 
small  business  enterprises  whose  birth  and 
growth  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
our  free-enterprise  system. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  been 
undergoing  a  thorough  reorganization  de- 
signed to  improve  its  services  In  the  interest 
cf  promoting  business,  and  particularly  small 
business.  Small  business  thrives  in  a  climate 
of  economic  expansion.  That  is  the  kind  cf 
climate  engendered  by  the  availability  of 
low-cost  transportation  and  cheap  electric 
power.  The  potential  contributions  of  this 
project  to  our  economic  future  are  too  im- 
portant to  overlook. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat:  Our  experiences 
through  depression  and  war  combine  with 
our  new  national  production  goals  to  render 
insignificant  the  dislocations  which  any 
project  of  this  magnitude  necessarily  in- 
volves. Those  dislocations  are  seen  more 
clearly  than  ever  to  be  few.  slight,  and  tem- 
porary. The  advantages  are  seen  more  clear- 
ly than  ever  lo  be  many,  great,  and  perma- 
nent. 

Creation  of  permanent,  useful  assets  is  an 
essential  part  of  any  program  directed  to- 
ward the  assurance  of  our  future  national 
welfare.  Projects  like  this  one,  which  are  In 
large  measure  at  least  self-liquidating,  must 
be  in  the  forefront  cf  the  plans  and  programs 
we  shall  have  to  consider  In  Implementing 
our  riatlonal  employment  policy.  If  we  do 
not  carry  through  such  projects,  there  can  be 
no  assurance  that  we  shall  ever  undertake 
less  favorable  programs,  which  could  not  re- 
pay their  cost  to  the  Government,  either  in 
terms  of  direct  receipts  or  indirectly  in  terms 
of  taxes  deriving  from  the  high  levels  of  in- 
come to  which  they  contribute  We  cannot 
afford  the  indication  which  disapproval  of 
this  project  would  convey  that  there  is  any 
doubt  about  cur  living  up  to  our  pledge  to 
provide  maximum  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  all  our  people. 

By  the  same  token,  we  cannot  afford  any 
Indication  to  other  peoples  of  the  world  that 
we  are  in  any  way  unwilling  or  incapable  of 
doing  our  part  to  promote  healthy  world 
trade,  meaning  trade  of  mutual  benefit 
among  world  neighbors.  EvenU  have  made 
amply  clear  that  economic  stability  and 
growth,  accompanied  by  rising  standards  of 
living  throughout  the  world,  are  the  primary 
requisites  for  peace.  Our  responsibilities  in 
the  new  world  order  reinforce  our  domestic 
Interests  In  supporting  the  approval  of  this 
project. 
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Add  ess  by  Eugene  A.  Rose  at  Testi- 
nonial  Dinner  to  Mayor  O'Dwyer,  of 
New  York 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON>  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NCW   TORK 

IN  IHK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

T/iur>dav.  February  21    (leoislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18).  1946 

lAr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  a.slc 
una  limous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
deli'  ercd  by  Eugene  A.  Rose  at  the  testl- 
mor  ial  dinner  held  in  New  York  on  Jan- 
uar;    17  In  honor  of  Mayor  OTJwyer. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  i  )llows : 
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treason  we  bring  from  Erin,  nor  bring 
e  shame  nor  guilt: 

swca-d  we  hold  may  be  broken,  but  we 

ve  not  dropped  the  hilt!" 

Chairman,    reverend    lathers,    Mayor 

fer.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  be  present 

IS  occasion  is  a  privilege  not  often  to  te 

My  privilege  Is  further  enhanced 

le  fact  that  I  represent  a  group  of  men 

P  liladelphla  kindred   to  the  magnificent 

Izitlon  under  whose  aegis  this  testimo- 

s  tendered      Although  the  ceremony  of 

nation  of  your  officers  is  incidental  to 

main   purpose   of   this  occasion.   I  feel 

y  grateful   for  your  kind   Invitation  to 

pfesent  at  that  function  also. 

rUayor,  as  I  speak.  I  do  so  with  the  ab- 
assurance  that  the  sentiments  I  hum- 
ry  to  express  are  shared   by  countless 
of  your  friends  and  well-wishers 
ew    York    City.    In    the    Empire    State, 
out     the     Nation,     in     Ireland — and 
across  the  wide  expanses  of  the  earth. 
:ularly  do  I  feel  that  I  voice  the  sentl- 
of  those  of  the  Irish  race  ever3rwhere — 
Izens  of  that  universal  spiritual  empire 
would  be  here  wi'h  us  tonight.  If  the 
could  be  translated  to  the  fact, 
feel  certain  that  your  elevation  to  the 
on   of  chief  magistrate  of  the  world's 
Important  city  has  been  more  widely 
med   than  any  olmllar  event   that   has 
jefore      For  what  race  of  men  has  been 
widely  scattered  than  that  of  the  Irish? 
remote  corner  of  the  earth  Is  strange 
name?     In  every  land,  from  the  north 
zone  to  that  of  the  -south — all  around 
obe — the    Irishman    and    his    progeny 
nade  their  homes.     An  empire  In  the 
sense  of  the  word,  unique  in  Its  Irtde- 
It    Is    Ironical    that    It    should 
been    created    upon    the   ruins   of   the 
;errible  catastrophe  that  ever  overtook 
ch-persecuted  race 

100  years  ago.  during  the  dark   and 

days  of   the  British-made  famine  of 

the  foundation  of  that  empire  was 

laid.      Neither    pomp    nor    ceremony 

that     terrifying    event.      Suffering. 

and     Indescribable     confusion     were 

here.     Although  we  have  forgiven,  we 

;ver  forget. 

1  festive  occasion  such  as  we  here  cele- 

it  Is.  perhaps,  not  appropriate  to  recall 

revolting  period  to  mind,  but  we  find 

to  survey  the  present  and  forget 

It   Is   Inevitable.   Indeed,   that   In 

hbur  of  triumph  which  we  presume  to 

vith  you.  we  should  recall  the  myriad 

es.  told  and  untold,  seen  and  unseen. 

e    Irish    people,    by    dogged    tenacity 

n     unconquerable    spirit     have    sur- 

ed — and    not    only    surmounted — but 
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have  gone  on  to  achieve  the  very  pinnacle* 
In  countless  spheres  of  endeavor. 

We  are  here  reminded  of  a  typical  Inci- 
dent, or.  rather,  a  series  of  typical  Incident*, 
in  this  seemingly  endleaa  struggle  During 
the  Young  Ireland  disorders  of  1848.  nine 
Irish  youths  were  apprehended,  tried  and 
convicted  of  treason  against  Her  Royal  High- 
ness Queen  Victoria.  With  Judicial  sulemn- 
Ity.  the  pre.«;ident  of  the  court  intoned  the 
names  of  the  young  men.  They  were: 
Charles  Duflty.  Morris  Leyne,  Thomas  Mc- 
Ghee.  Thomas  Meagher.  Richard  O  Gorman, 
Michael  Ireland.  Terence  McManus.  Patrick 
Oonahue.  and  John  Mitchell.  -^ 

The  usual  question  was  then  put  to  the 
doomed  men :  'Have  you  anything  to  say 
before  court  passes  sentence?  '  The  reply. 
by  Meagher,  who  was  chosen  to  speak  for 
the  group.  Kives  evidence  of  the  absolute 
fearlessness  and  the  traditional  sense  of 
humor  of  the  Irish.  "My  lord."  he  said,  "this 
Is  our  first  oOense.  but  not  our  last.  If  you 
will  bt  easy  on  us  this  once,  we  promise,  on 
our  word  a^  gentlemen,  to  try  to  do  t>etter 
next  time.  And  the  next  time,  sure  we  won't 
be  fools  enoigh  to  get  caught." 

The  solemnity  of  the  court  was  unruffled. 
An  Indignant  Judge  pronounced  the  sen- 
tence: death  by  hanging.  But  under  a  storm 
of  protests  from  all  over  the  world,  the 
Queen  was  forced  to  commute  the  sentence. 
Penal  servitude  for  life  in  what  was  then 
savage  Australia  was  their  fate. 

The  years  wenf  by.  and  In  1874  a  Sir 
Charles  Duffy  was  elected  prime  minister 
of  the  Australian  state  of  Victoria.  To  her 
amazement,  the  Queen  learned  that  this  was 
the  same  Charles  Duffy  who  was  transported 
for  high  tiea-^cn!  Her  curiosity  now  aroused, 
the  Queen  demanded  the  records  of  the  other 
so-called  criminals.  This  is  what  she 
learned:  Meagher  was  governor  of  the  pres- 
ent State  of  Montana  (which  was  then  a 
territory);  O'Gorman  was  governor-general 
of  Newfoundland;  Michael  Ireland  was  at- 
torney-general of  Australia,  having  succeeded 
the  other  so-called  criminal  Morris  Leyne  to 
that  office:  McOhee  was  president  of  the 
council  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  Mitchell 
was  a  prominent  New  York  politician,  and 
father  of  the  Mitchell  who  later  became 
mayor  of  New  York— even  as  you.  sir  Mc- 
Manus and  Donahue  were  brigadier  generals 
In  the  United  States  Army— again,  even  as 
you.  Mr   Mayor. 

The  scene  was  now  far  removed  from  that 
of  the  court  trial  26  years  before.  The  curi- 
osity that  killed  the  proverbial  cat.  un- 
nerved the  Queen.  'Cursed  be  the  law.  she 
screamed,  "that  deprive  me  of  such  citizens." 
W^e  have  often  wondered,  and  tonight  we 
wonder  again:  What  are  the  thoughts  of  the 
present-day  successors  of  Ireland's  former 
persecutors.  In  these  days  of  many  triumphs 
for  the  Irish— the  Irish  who  have  long  been 
depicted  as  bems;  but  half-civihzed.  and  un- 
able to  govern  themselves?  But  time  weak- 
ens, and  it  will  eventually  silence,  the  voices 
of  Ireland's  calumniators. 

You.  Mr  Mayor,  have  been  destined  to 
give  the  lie,  once  again,  to  the  defamation 
of  an  age-old  people  and  nation,  tar  from 
the  rolling  hills  of  Mayo.  Providence  has 
entrusted  the  material  well-being  of  this 
great  city's  teeming  millions  to  vour  care. 
We  who  are  familiar  with  your  l  ;nd, 

your  spiritual  training,  and  your  ;  phy', 

can  assure  the  citizens  of  New  York  City  that 
they  may  look  confidently  forward  to  the 
future.  No  foreign  Ideologies  will  be  per- 
mitted to  influence  nor  debase  your  admin- 
istration: no  bar  to  progress  in  the  old- 
fashioned  American  way  will  be  tolerated. 
The  welfare  of  little  old  New  York  you  will 
consider  as  you  would  a  sacred  heritage,  re- 
membering the  millions  of  your  countrymen 
who  have  tolled  and  sweated  here  through- 
out the  centuries  to  make  this  great  metrop- 
olis  what   it   Is   today— a    bafHing    maze    of 


mammoth  canyon-like  arteries  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Denizens  of  the  underworld  and 
all  enemies  of  our  Christian  mode  of  life 
have  long  learned  to  fear  you  For  them  we 
have  nothing  but  words  of  cauUcn. 

And  now.  in  conclusion,  we  pr*y  that  Di- 
vine Providence,  who  has  called  you  to  this 
task,  may  continue  to  smile  upon  your  labors. 
May  the  generations  of  Irishmen  and  Irish- 
women who  follow  In  our  footsteps  be  blessed 
with  the  type  of  leadership,  both  In  Ireland 
and  m  the  lands  of  their  exiled  sons  and 
daughters,  that  the  citizens  of  New  York 
have  so  wisely  chosen. 

While  we  shall  watch  with  pardonable 
pride  ^ur  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
thus  ereat  cltv.  according  to  the  democratic 
J  I  not  for  a  moment  forget, 

I.  t:  Ignore,  the  cry  of  the  peo- 

ple of  your  less  fortunate  native  land  for 
their  right  to  the  democratic  Ideal,  which  Is 
still  cruelly  denied  them. 

Rut  so  long  as  Ireland  can  fiu'nish  the 
leadership  and  the  spirit  that  has  so  often 
t>een  exemplified  in  this  and  other  lands, 
there  is  no  reason  for  despair.     For — 

"Ireland  is  Ireland,  through  Joy  and  through 

tears: 
Hope   never   dies   through   the   long    weary 

years. 
E.ich  age  has  seen  countless   brave  hearts 

pcsi  away — 
But   their  spirit   lives  on.   in   the   men   of 

today!" 


Housioc  for  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  21    (lepislative  day 

of  Friday.  January  18> .  1946 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ha»e  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "Housing  for  Tomorrow."  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
ME.^DI.  publi.shcd  in  the  winter  1946  is- 
sue of  Housing  Progress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Housing  roa  Tomorrow 
(By  United  States  Senator  James  M.   Mea") 

Prom  the  viewpoint  of  the  veteran,  this 
statement.  "Housing  for  Tomorrow."  is  one 
of  the  most  vacant  promises  of  modern  times. 
Vacant  .»nd  Ineffectual  because  what  the  vet- 
eran wants  and  needs  Is — housing  today 

Now  Is  the  time  to  face  the  Issue  squarely 
and  to  make  a  bold  start  toward  correcting 
the  conditions  to  an  extent  that  our  lack  of 
planning  today  by  the  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  authorities  will  not  come  back  to 
plague  and  haunt  us  In  the  future. 

causes    or    SHORTAGE 

Many  people  over  this  country  are  wonder- 
ing ust  what  has  happened  to  cause  such  an 
acute  housing  shortage  Part  of  this  shortage 
can  of  course  be  attributed  to  the  cost  we 
had  to  pay  to  fight  a  global  war  Construc- 
tion of  new.  permanent  homes  fell  far  short 
of  the  actual  need.  This  was  necessary  be- 
cause a  large  share  of  the  material  needed 
for  home  construction  had  to  be  diverted  to 
war  needs. 

But  this  is  not  the  full  picture  Over  a 
period  of  the  last  20  years  or  more,  there  have 
been  less  new  homes  built  than  there  were 
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new  families  formed.  Sa  the  need  has  ac- 
cumulated. This  was  particularly  true  with 
reference  to  the  depression  years. 

The  building  Industry  has  constructed 
homes  at  an  annupl  rate  ranging  from  937.- 
000  m  1925  down  to  a  low  of  9.3.000  in  1933. 
The  average  has  been  around  500,000  a  year. 
Mranwblle  families  have  increased  at  the 
rate  of  about  6C0.OOO  a  year.  Al.so  It  -aust 
be  taken  into  consideration  that  many  of 
the  old  homes  have  depreciated  to  an  extent 
that  approximately  12.500.000  houses  of  the 
total  supply  of  nearly  33,000,0C0  units  in 
urban  centers  are  either  In  a  very  bad  con- 
dition cr  are  totally  beyond  repair. 

ONE   OF   '"BIG   THREE  ' 

The  construction  Industry  Is  rated  as  one 
of  the  three  largest  industries  of  cur  Nation 
(agriculture  and  manufacturing,  the  other 
twol.  Modernization  of  our  home-building 
Industry  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  indus- 
trialization of  our  two  other  big  Industries. 
Because  of  this  lack  of  progress  and  because 
there  are  so  many  Interrelating  conditions 
involved  that  have  kept  the  building  of  a 
home  wlthm  the  confines  of  a  custom-built 
Item,  we  now  have  a  deplorable  shortage  of 
adequate  housing  accommodations. 

Will  the  home-building  industry  have  to 
reorganize  itself  along  lines  of  our  best 
manufacturing  methods,  combining  factory 
assembling  of  many  parts,  and  better  or- 
ganization of  lanu  acquisition,  mass  puchase 
of  materials,  better  financing  and  better 
over-all  production  of  heme  both  for  sale  and 
for  rcTit?  Many  of  our  most  forward  look- 
ing builders  are  convinced  this  is  the  only 
real  answer. 

NEW     METHODS     NEEDED 

But  a  solution  to  the  problem  will  have 
to  be  found.  It  will  not  be  found  immedi- 
ately and  it  will  not  have  the  cloak  of  magic. 
It  will  be  an  approach  within  the  framework 
of  our  present  economy.  Some  of  the  meth- 
ods will  be  as  radically  different  compared  to 
today's  methods  as  the  manner  In  which 
automobiles  are  built  compared  with  the  way 
carriages  were  formerly  built,  or  the  way  our 
farms  are  now  ciltivated  as  against  the  old 
hand -plow  system. 

VETERANS'    HOUSING 

Most  of  the  concern,  however,  evolves 
around  the  problem  of  meeting  the  current 
and  Immediate  need  of  housing  for  veterans, 
Of  getting  a  head  start  on  meeting  the  prob- 
lem as  quickly  as  possible.  As  a  means  of 
relieving  the  acute  housing  needs  for  veter- 
ans I  Introduced  a  resolution  in  Congress, 
which  provided  a  way  for  an  Increase  In  ap- 
propriations up  to  $191,000,000  to  make  our 
surplus  war  housing  available  for  the  return- 
ing soldiers.  These  accommodations,  pri- 
marily units  designed  for  dwelling  purpose, 
will  be  moved  to  a  locality  of  need  and  re- 
erected  to  serve  veterans  and  their  families. 
While  the  lOO.OOO  units  that  this  fund  will 
provide  may  not  be  anywhere  near  adequaio", 
nevertheless  some  measure  of  relief  will  be 
provided  for  the  most  desperate  cases,  and 
they  will  afford  clean,  comfortable  accom- 
modations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Government  has 
faced  the  situation  and  is  going  ahead,  doing 
everything  within  its  power  to  break  mate- 
rial shortage  twttlenecks.  Congress  is  now 
considering  long-range  housing  legislation, 
the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill.  All  three 
Senators.  Robert  Wagner,  of  New  York.  Allen 
J.  Ellender.  of  Louisiana,  and  Robert  Taft, 
Of  Ohio,  have  been  devoting  most  of  their 
time  and  energy  toward  making  this  con- 
structive piece  of  housing  legislation  as  ade- 
quate and  as  well-balanced  as  possible,  to 
assure  a  resumption  of  home  building  by 
private  industry,  to  eradicate  slum  areas,  and 
to  provide  decent  living  conditions  for  our 
low -income  groups. 

EXECUTIVE    AID 

On  the  executive  side  of  our  Government, 
President  Truman  has  named  Wilson  Wyatt, 


former  mayor  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  a  very 
able  administrator,  as  Housing  Expediter. 
Mr.  Wyatt  will  have  the  authority  under  the 
Presidents  Second  War  Powers  Act  to  chan- 
nel the  flow  of  materials  Into  the^  housing 
construction  field,  particularly  housing  for 
veterans,  and  at  a  construction  cost  of  $10,000 
or   less. 

Admittedly,  this  year  is  going  to  be  a  very 
critical  one  en  our  home  front.  The  brightest 
ray  of  hope  in  the  whole  desperate  situation 
Is  that  our  country  has  been  made  conscious 
of  and  fully  aware  of  the  deplorable  housing 
conditions.  Our  National.  State,  and  local 
governmental  officials,  and  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  will  not  be  satisfied  or  content  until 
we  really  provide  adequate  accommodations 
for  all  cur  people.  With  enlightened  leader- 
ship and  American  ingenuity  we  can  attain 
that  goal. 


New  Deal  Finally  Adopts  Program  Advo- 
cated by  Republican  Congressional 
Food  Study  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wi.'sh  to 
.«;ay  that  the  Republican  Congressional 
Pood  Study  Committee  at  the  beginning 
of  its  activities  maintained  that  the  doc- 
trine of  scarcity  was  unwise  and  destruc- 
tive. At  the  same  time,  the  committee 
maintained  that  the  needs  of  the  country 
would  be  .'supplied  only  by  a  program  of 
production  and  more  production.  The 
committee  maintained  that  nobody  ever 
got  fat  on  a  scarcity  and  that  nobody 
ever  went  hungry  on  a  surplus. 

I  repeat,  the  Republicans  have  per- 
sistently advocated  production  and  more 
production.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  the 
higher-ups  in  the  New  D?al  adm-nistra- 
tion  advocated  produciierrr^On  the  con- 
trary, so  far  as  vfc>Clcnow,  most  of  them 
have  supported  the  doctrine  of  scarcity. 
Many  of  them  have  done  so  reluctantly, 
but  Wallace  apparently  still  supports  his 
program  of  killing  little  pigs.  So  far  as 
I  know.  Mr.  Bowles  subscribed  to  this 
doctrine  of  scarcity.  At  any  rate  his 
policies  all  carry  threats  to  the  produc- 
ers of  the  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  proc- 
essors and  distributors  of  food. 

Mr.  Bowles  protests  loudly  that  he  Is 
against  inflation,  yet  he  has  never  done 
anything  to  increase  production.  Every- 
one knows  that  production  is  the  only 
complete  antidote  for  inflation. 

A  few  days  ago,  President  Truman  in- 
dicated that  he  was  seeing  the  light,  for 
he  announced  that  he  favored  full  pro- 
duction. I  do  not  know  whether  he  made 
this  announcement  with  the  approval  of 
Wallace  and  Bowles,  but  chances  are  he 
made  it  without  consulting  them.  If  the 
President  is  sincere  in  his  announce- 
ment. I  shall  be  delighted.  If  he  adopts 
the  program  advocated  by  the  Republi- 
cans and  if  he  carries  such  a  program 
through  faithfully  and  loyally,  he  will 
bring  relief  to  the  producers  and  proc- 
essors of  food  and  will  do  the  consiuners 
a  great  favor  by  providing  them  with 
adequate  food  supplies  through  legiti- 


mate channels.  The  OPA  has  by  its  tyr- 
aimy  threatened  and  abused  the  people 
shamefully.  The  black- markets  are  the 
result  of  OPA's  unwise  theories  and  un- 
reasonable administration. 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  another 
very  interesting  topic.  A  few  days  ago 
the  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee  i-ssued  a  statement  with 
reference  to  the  planting  of  victory  gar- 
dens for  the  coming  season.  The  Amer- 
ican people  de.serve  great  credit  for  their 
efforts  throuRh  their  victory  gardens.  I 
doubt  whether  many  of  them  know  just 
how  important  the  victory  gardens  were 
in  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation.  These 
gardens  produced  thousands  of  tons  of 
food  of  all  kinds.  The  statement  to 
which  I  have  referred  sliowed  how  nec- 
essary it  is  going  to  be  for  the  people  of 
the  l^ation  to  plant  and  cultivate  victory 
gardens  this  coming  season.  It  is  really 
more  important  than  it  was  in  past  years. 
A  discussion  of  victory  gardens  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  people.  The  statement 
made  by  the  Republican  committee  to 
which  I  have  referred  was  commented 
upon  very  freely  by  many  newspapers  of 
the  country.  The  following  is  an  article 
which  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  Sunday,  February  17: 

Warning  Given  of  ScAHcrrY  in  Canned 
Goods — GOP  Stltjt  Group  Head  Terms 
Carry-Over  Stocks  at  All-Time  Low 

(By  WUliam  Knighton,  Jr.) 
Washington,  February  16. — A  warning  that 
the  Nation's  stocks  of  canned  foods  is  near  an 
all-time  low  was  made  today  by  Representa- 
tive Jeitkins.  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Congressional  Food  Study  Commit- 
tee. 

With  the  warning  went  the  plea  that  vic- 
tory gardening,  which  is  estimated  to  pro- 
duce 1,000.000  tons  of  foodstuffs  a  year,  must 
be  continued  due  to  the  short  supply  and. 
as  Mr.  Jenkins  expressed  it,  "the  desperate 
need  of  hungry  people  in  other  countries  for 
all  the  food  we  can  send  them" 

Quoting  Department  of  Commerce  figures. 
th3  committee  chairman  said  that  there  will 
■toe  only  16.7  percent  of  the  normal  carry- 
over supply  of  canned  fruit  at  the  beginning 
of  the   1946  paciting  season. 

4  9.3     PERCENT    OF    TOTAL 

The  canned  vegetable  figure  Is  49  3  {jercent 
of  the  1940  total,  which  is  considered  a  nor- 
mal year. 

From  the  1945  total,  the  supply  of  vege- 
tables wUl  be  dcwn  approximately  4  percent, 
and  fruits  wUl  be  61.3  percent  below  last 
5-ear. 

There  will  be  only  5  percent  of  the  normal 
carry-over  of  canned  tomatoes,  the  1940  figure 
being  10.000.000  cases,  against  an  estimated 
500.000  cases  for  next  year.  The  next  lowest 
is  lima  beans,  with  only  9  percent  of  the 
normal  carry-over  on  band. 

FAMIUES     OEPENB     HEAVILY 

"The  modern  American  family  has  come 
to  depend  heavily  on  canned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  food."  hiPr.  Jenkins  pointed  out. 
"This  is  also  the  only  form  in  which  many 
food  products  can  be  shipped  abroad. 

"In  the  face  of  the  great  need  In  other 
countries,  we  have  now  the  comfortless 
knowledge  that  our  commercial  supplies  of 
canned  goods  remaining  at  the  end  of  the 
current  winter  season  will  be  the  lowest  at 
any  time  since  the  Department  of  Commerce 
started    keeping   such    figtires    12   years   ago. 

"This  means  we  will  have  to  depend  for 
canned  goods  next  fall  and  winter  almost 
entirely  on  the  crop  we  expect  to  produce 
this  year. 

"Providence  has  blessed  us  for  eight  succes- 
sive years  with  bountlftil  crops.    Even  with 
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crops,  other  obstacles  such  as  short- 
ii'b  r  and  canning  materials  have 
ilficult  foe  the  canners  cf  the  Nation 
»n  to  their  utmost  efDciency. 
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at  the  end  of  the  current  winter 
11  be  the  lowest  at  any  time  since 
tment  of  Commerce  started  keeping 
figiA^s  12  years  at:o 
According   to  estimates  recently   made   by 
rtment    of    Commerce,    the    carry- 
commercially  canned  3ea5onal  fruits 
ables  will  be  16  percent  smaller  this 
it    wr^s    in    1945.    and    51    percent 
tkian  It  was  in  1940 — the  last  year  of 
sjppiy.     The  carry-over  is  the  quan- 
inir.g  In  the  hands  of  packers  and 
s  at  the  time  the  canning  of  the 
begins. 

age  will  be  most  acute  in  canned 

h  a  carry-over  61  percent  less  than 

83  percent  below  1940 

fruit  and  vegetable  juices  will  be 

tly  below  last  year.     But  stocks  of 

vegetables  will  be  about  4  percent 

year  and   more   than   50   percent 

a   normal  supply. 

eand   we    will    have   to   depend   for 

(  ot :ds   next    fall   and    winter   almost 

3n    The  crop   we   expect   to   prcxJucj 


J  ears 


Id^nce  has  blessed  us  for  eight  suc- 
s  With  bountiful  crops.  Even 
big  crops,  other  obstacles  such 
as  shortabes  of  labor  and  canning  materials 
have  mac  e  it  difficult  for  the  canners  of  the 
Nation  tc  carry  dij  to  their  utmost  efficiency. 
There  s  no  assurance  that  these  condi- 
tions will  Improve  this  year.  If  they  do 
Bot.  and  If  we  should  have  a  poor  crop 
year,  we  will  surely  have  a  shortage  of 
canned  fi  o<is  next  winter. 


Government  planners  tell  us  there  will  be 
plenty  of  food  next  winter.  But  experience 
is  a.  better  guide  than  prophecy.  Prudent 
consumers  will  be  well  advised  to  assure  their 
own  families  of  adequate  fruit  and  vegetable 
supplies  by  producing  and  canning  a^  much 
as  they  are  able  to  at  home 

The  time  for  planting  victory  gardens  will 
soon  be  here.     The  planting  season  has  al- 


ready started  in  the  deep  S;uth.  This  is 
the  time  to  start  preparations  for  making 
the  home  garden  more  productive  than  ever 
before. 

The  following  table  shows  Government 
estimates  of  carry-over  stocks  of  canned 
goods  for  this  year,  last  year,  and  1940. 
with  percentage  comparisons: 


Carry-over  stocks  of  fruit  and  vegetable  products  estimated  by  Department  of  Commerce 
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Sea  Power  and  Its  Meaning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  8  (leoislative  day  of 

Friday.  January  18K  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
to  have  in.serted  in  the  Appt^ndix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  an  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Fleet  Adm.  Chester 
W.  Nimitz.  United  States  Navy,  before 
the  National  Geographic  Society,  in 
Washington.  The  address  is  a  very  ef- 
fective summation  of  sea  p>ower  and  its 
meaning. 

An  estimpte  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  indicates  that  the  manu- 
script of  Admiral  Nimif'  address  will 
exceed  by  two-thirds  of  a  page  the  two 
printed  pages  allowed  under  the  rule  and 
that  the  cost  will  b°  $138  80. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


It  is  a  p'.easure  for  me  'o  talk  to  you  about 
an  area  ol  the  world  which  Is^  I  know,  of 
particular  Interest  to  the  -nembers  ol  the 
National  Geographic  Society.  It  is  an  area 
with  which  I  have  been  rather  Intimately 
as£cciated  for  the  last  *  years.  So.  too.  were 
many  thousands  of  other  Americans.  What- 
ever else  War  may  be.  from  a  great  crusade 
down  to  Sherman's  dehnition.  it  is  also  a 
great  teacher  of  geography. 

Tonight,  therefore,  it  Is  not  inappropriate 
for  me  to  review  the  recent  events  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean  areas  That  term  embraces  a 
great  deal  of  ocean.  It  also  includes  a  great 
deal  of  land  The  Pacific  is  not  a  lonely 
ocean,  as  is  the  Atlantic  It  Is  studded  with 
constellations  of  islands  As  we  shall  see, 
that  was  an  important  factor  In  carrying  the 
American  flag  across  the  Pacific  to  Tokyo. 

When  Japan  touched  oft  its  major  war 
plans  on  Decemljer  7.  1S41,  It  set  forces  in 
motion  that  spread  northwr.rd  to  the  Aleu- 
tians, eastward  to  Hawaii,  to  the  south  and 
southwest  thrcughout  Malaysia.  For  the 
first  6  months  of  the  war  the  United  Nations 
had  to  fight  a  retreating  battle,  until  the 
perimeter  of  Japanese  expinslon  was  estab- 
lished at  the  battles  of  the  Coral  Sea  and 
Midway.  Thereafter  the  pattern  of  warfare 
saw  tht  Japanese  eflort  radiating  outward 
from  the  home  Islands,  while  curs  was  a 
f  fight  Inward  upon  Japan  in  ever- 
c g  strength. 
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Remember,  the  Pacific  is  so  large  an  ocean 
that  it  could  engulf  all  the  land  masses  of 
the  world  and  still  leave  a  lot  of  water.  It 
was  necessary  to  place  segments  of  the  great, 
fan- shaped  battle  front  under  different,  but 
coordinated,  commands,  according  to  the 
natu-e  of  the  territory  to  be  recaptured.  My 
command  was  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas,  In 
which  naval  operations  had  to  predominate. 
The  operations  under  my  command,  how- 
ever, were  always  strategically,  and  often 
tactically,  related  to  those  in  the  adjoining 
Southwest  Pacific  theater  commanded  by 
Gen.  Ekiuglas  MacArthur.  the  China-Burma 
theater,  and  the  East  Indies  station  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  review  all  these  op- 
erations They  are  generally  familiar  to  you 
all.  I  shall  confine  myself,  rather,  to  some 
details  of  the  final  course  of  the  war  In  my 
area  of  command 

You  will  remember  that  early  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1944  the  converging  forces  under 
General  MacArthur's  and  my  own  command 
were  approaching  the  junction  point  at 
Leyte,  in  the  southeast  Philippines.  In  both 
theaters,  large  concentrations  of  Japanese 
forces  had  been  Isolated  and  neutrali7ed  on 
•cores  of  islands  by  what  has  been  described 
as  leap-frog  tactics.  That  Is  a  picturesque 
If  Inexact  description  of  the  strategy  of  en- 
gulfment.  of  going  over  and  around  Japanese 
strongholds  to  pinch  them  olT  and  let  them 
wither  on  the  broken  vine  of  communica- 
tions. 

In  the  beginning  of  1945.  Just  about  a  year 
ago,  we  were  in  a  position  where  we  could 
choose  both  the  time  and  place  of  attack. 
Your  naval  forces  had  brought  about  the 
capture  of  Guam,  Salpan.  and  Tlnlan  in  the 
Mariana  Islands.  They  had  also  acquired 
bafes  In  Ulithl  and  the  western  Carollnas 
which  .leutri  ired  such  Japanese  strong- 
holds as  Truk.  We  could  base,  stage,  or  sup- 
port forces  to  strtke  In  any  direction,  includ- 
ing the  Japanese  homeland.  American  sea- 
power  had  won  control  of  the  Pacific  to 
within  500  miles  of  the  Japanese  coast  and 
was  beginning  to  penetrate  the  China  Seas. 

Indeed,  our  submarines  were  virtually  In 
control  of  thoee  latter  waters.  The  shipping 
lanes  upon  which  Japan  depended  to  feed 
her  war  machine  with  the  loot  of  Asia  were 
constantly  patrolled  by  our  submarines. 
Japanese  tankers,  troop  ships,  and  merchant- 
men were  being  decimated. 

Japan,  in  consequence,  was  on  short  ra- 
tions. Human  beings  can  accommodate 
themselves  to  a  starvation  diet  for  a  long 
while,  ^i  .  they  cant  put  ships  and  guns  and 
alrplant-s  on  short  rations.  Here  then  Is  a 
historic  demonstration  of  sea  power.  Every- 
where the  enemy  Heet  dared  expose  Itself,  it 
met  superior  forces  and  was  driven  farther 
back  with  irreparable  losses.  Our  carrier- 
borne  aircraft,  and  now  from  captured  terri- 
tory the  big  Army  bomber?,  were  searching 
out  the  enemy's  ships  and  raining  fire  on  his 
industry.  His  pipe  lines  of  raw  materials 
going  Into  Japan,  and  processed  materials 
outward  bound,  were  punctured  and  soon  to 
be  cut 

We  know  now.  from  Interviews  with  high- 
ranking  Japanese  officers  and  captured  docu- 
ments, that  Japan  had  lost  all  hope  of  vic- 
tory by  the  dawn  of  1945.  The  most  they 
could  hope  for  was  a  stalemate.  They  over- 
optlmistically  based  that  hope  on  the  fact 
that  they  had  a  large  reserve  of  aircraft  and 
that  theii  ground  armies  were  laigely  intact, 
well-armed,  and  of  high  morale.  The  wai 
ended  with  those  armies  still  intact,  stunned 
by  the  Emperor's  surrender.  You  see,  thty 
did  not  comprehend  sea  power.  They  had 
airplanes  by  the  thousands,  but  no  fuel  to 
raise  them  from  the  ground  because  your 
Navy  had  severed  Japan's  oil  lines.  The  re- 
maining warships  had  not  enough  fuel  to 
make  a  last  desperate  sortie. 

But  in  January  of  1945  we  did  not  know 
that  the  war  would  be  over  before  the  middle 
of  August.    Maybe  we  did  not  ourselves  know 


how  good  we  were.  Perhaps  it  was  only  sound 
caution.  Anyhow,  the  central  fact  of  Janu- 
ary's operations  was  the  invasion  of  Luzon, 
major  Philippine  island,  by  the  combined 
forces  under  General  MacArthur.  The  Pa- 
cific Fleet  was  heavily  committed  either  In 
combat  or  transport,  or  as  covering  forces. 
In  the  latter  function  the  fast  carrier  tafk 
force  of  the  Third  Fleet  not  only  neutral- 
ized— and  kept  neutralized — enemy  air 
strength  in  Formosa  and  northern  Luzon  but 
also  made  a  sweep  of  the  South  China  Sea. 

This  sweep  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  40 
enemy  ships  totaling  127.000  tons  and  dam- 
age to  22  ships  displacing  70,000  tons.  One 
hundred  and  eleven  enemy  planes  were  de- 
stroyed. The  Third  Fleet  forces  then  demon- 
strated the  impunity  with  which  American 
sea  power  could  operate  by  transiting  the 
narrow  straits  between  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa  to  attack  Formosa,  Hainan  Island, 
and  Hong  Kong  on  January  15-16.  The  total 
damage  done  the  enemy  by  these  Third  Fleet 
operations  was  91  ships,  totaling  293.900  tons 
sunk.  99  ships  totaling  323.100  tons  damaged, 
and  615  aircraft  destroyed. 

But  there  was  more  achieved  than  this  ma- 
terial damage.  From  this  time  on  no  area 
outside  of  the  Immediate  Japanese  homeland 
and  northern  China  was  safe  from  assault  by 
our  carrier  force.  Even  Japan  itself  was  to 
feel  the  weight  of  carrier  raids  during  the 
next  month.  The  weakness  of  enemy  air 
reaction  in  the  entire  region  of  the  China 
Sea  demonstrated  that  the  area  was  wide 
open  for  future  attack.  Further,  these  suc- 
cesses were  achieved  In  almost  continuous 
bad  weather.  Once  more  our  seagoing  men 
had  shown  they  could  remain  at  sea  and 
fight  under  the  most  adverse  conditions. 
How  they  were  able  to  do  this  Is  a  thrilling 
story  in  itself,  and  presently.  I  shall  relate  it. 

These  operations  could  not  be  without  cost 
to  ourselves.  The  U.  S.  S.  Ticonderoga  took 
heavy  damage  from  suicide  attacks  southeast 
cf  Formosa,  and  other  ships  suffered  minor 
damage. 

In  January  land-based  aircraft  from  the 
Marianas  continued  heavy  assaults  on  Iwo 
Jima  and  irregular  and  smaller  attacks  on  the 
Benin  Islands.  Likewise  our  surface  forces 
twice  bombarded  Iwo  Jima  and  the  Bonlns, 
Submarine  interdiction  continued  at  its  suc- 
cessful high  level.  Our  underwater  forces 
sank  193.300  tons  and  damaged  95.850  tons 
of  enemy  shipping  during  this  month. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January  land-based 
aircraft  began  to  operate  effectively  in  the 
Philippines  and  the  forces  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
were  freed  for  use  in  operations  which  had 
long  been  delayed.  Heavy  strikes  on  the 
main  islands  of  Japan  had  been  scheduled 
in  the  latter  part  of  1944  but  had  been  post- 
poned to  support  the  Philippines  situation. 
These  plans  were  now  put  back  Into  a  place 
of  first  priority. 

From  this  point  forward  until  July,  the 
fast  carrier  task  force  and  related  units 
gave  a  seagoing  performance  which,  for  en- 
durance, ability  to  absorb  punishment  with- 
out deflection  from  the  goal,  and  damage 
done  to  the  enemy  has  no  parallel  in  naval 
history.  These  operations  came  in  three 
phases : 

1.  Support  of  the  Invasion  of  Iwo  Jima. 

2.  Support  of  the  invasion  of  Okinawa. 

3.  Preparation  for  final  operations  against 
Japan. 

Being  the  largest  ocean  area  over  which 
single  actions  have  ever  been  fought,  the 
scope  of  this  battle  zone  is  diflScult  to  appre- 
ciate without  having  lieen  in  it.  It  is  hard 
to  explain  the  difficulties  involved  in  a  battle 
whose  Interdependent  movements  take  place 
simultaneously  hxindreds  of  miles  apart.  Yet 
that  Is  precisely  what  occurred  In  each  of 
the  actions  in  1945. 

Early  In  February,  heavy  fleet  forces  began 
to  bear  down  upon  Iwo  Jima.  A  group  of 
heavy  warships  moved  toward  Iwo  Jima  to 
concentrate  their  huge  firing  power  on  the 
island.     From     the     Marianas     the     heav7 


bombers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
shuttled  In  and  out  on  daily  schedules.  And 
somewhere  off  Iwo  Jima,  within  aerial  strik- 
ing distance,  escort  carriers  of  the  Pacific 
Fleet  were  assembling. 

All  this  activity  burst  upon  the  Japanese 
on  February  10.  On  that  date  the  fast 
carrier  task  force  of  the  Fifth  Fleet  sent  its 
aircraft  against  the  mainland  of  Japan  to 
destroy  more  than  500  enemy  planes  In  2 
days  of  offensive  action.  Simultaneously, 
battleships,  cruisers,  an'i  lesser  units  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet  brought  Iwo  Jima  under  a 
bombardment  which  was  not  to  cease  until 
there  were  no  targets  left  And  naval  air- 
craft from  the  escort  carriers,  with  land.* 
based  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  planes,  raked 
Iwo  Jima  fore  and  aft.  day  after  day. 

On  February  19  began  the  land  action 
which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the  war 
is  remembered.  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Ma- 
rine Divisions  invaded  the  Island,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  elements  of  the  Third  Marine  Divi- 
sion. It  was  a  battle  which  lasted  until  the 
latter  half  of  March.  When  Iwo  Jima  was 
won  It  gave  the  United  States  forces  in  the 
Pacific  safety  from  air  attacks  on  Marianas 
bases,  an  advance  base  and  emergency  land- 
ing field  for  heavy  bombers  and  fighters 
operating  against  Japan,  and  a  base  to  se- 
cure the  flank  of  our  routes  westward. 

While  this  operation  was  proceeding,  otjr 
fast  carrier  task  forces  performed  the  dual 
function  of  Immobilizing  enemy  air  strength 
and  preparing  the  way  for  the  attack  on  the 
Okinawa  group.  Planes  of  the  force  struck 
the  Tokyo  area  on  February  25  and  ranged 
southward  to  strike  Okinawa  and  other 
islands  of  the  Ryukyus  on  March  1.  In  the 
meantime,  the  B-29's  of  the  Twentieth  Air 
Force  were  making  their  devastating  raids  on 
Japanese  cities. 

This  was  truly  the  rolling  rffensive  which 
we  had  begun  In  the  Gilbert  Islands  In  No- 
vember 1943.  Now  it  was  about  to  reach  its 
phase  of  greatest  effect. 

On  March  18  and  19  our  carrier  task  forces 
struck  Kj-ushu  airfields  and  Inland  sea  bases. 
Including  the  large  naval  establishment  at 
Kure.  Its  2-day  strike  cost  the  enemy  more 
than  550  aircraft  and  resulted  in  sufficient 
damage  to  the  remnants  of  the  Japanese  Fleet 
to  reduce  the  possibility  of  serious  surface 
Interference  in  the  Impending  Okinawa  oper- 
ations. On  March  24  the  fast  battleships 
bombarded  the  coastlines  of  the  Ryukyus  and 
2  days  later  Army  troops  began  to  make  the 
preliminary  landings  in  Kerama  Retto.  And 
on  that  date  the  Japanese  learned  that  forces 
of  the  British  Pacific  Fleet,  operating  with 
the  Fifth  Fleet,  were  in  action.  British  planes 
attacked  the  Sakishima  group  in  the  Ryu- 
kyus. 

On  March  28  the  old  battleships,  which  had 
long  served  so  usefully  in  preinvasion  bom- 
bardment, appeared  off  the  coast  of  Okinawa 
and  the  enemy  knew  that  his  time  there  had 
come. 

On  April  1  the  largest  amphibious  opera- 
tion of  the  Pacific  war  began  when  the 
Tenth  Army,  composed  of  the  Twenty -fourth 
Army  Corps  (Seventh,  Twenty-seventh,  S3V- 
enty-seventh,  and  Ninety-sixth  Infantry  Di- 
visions) and  the  Marine  Third  Amphibious 
Corps  (First  Marine  Division.  Sixth  Marine 
Division,  and  elements  of  the  Second  Marine 
Division)  struck  the  western  beaches  of 
Okinawa.  From  this  day  until  June  21,  when 
organized  resistance  was  broken,  all  opera- 
tions in  the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  centered  on 
the  Okinawa  operation. 

The  battle  was  costly  both  to  ourselves  and 
the  enemy.  When  it  was  over,  the  Japanese 
had  lost  about  4.000  aircraft.  We  had  lest 
36  ships  sunk  and  368  damaged,  all  of  tne 
ships  sunk  being  light  units.  They  had  lost 
their  most  powerful  battleship  and  most  of 
the  escorting  force  with  it  had  been  svmk  or 
damaged.  They  had  lost  their  32d  Army 
and  mere  than  100,000  men.  They  had  lost 
and  we  had  won  an  Island  base  large  enough 
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al  power  of  the  United  States  had 

its  promise  to  drive  right  through 

Pacific. 

land-based  air  on  Okinawa  became 

y  strong  in  late  June  to  protect  our 

ts.  our  task  forces  withdrew  for 

repair.     Then  t>egan  the  memorable 

against  the  main  Islands  of  Japan 

Fleet,  culminating  in  our  battle- 

and   destroyers  shelling   the 

of  Honshu  at  Hokkaido  at  will. 

inced  that  the  complete  Impunity 

the  Pacific  Fleet  pounded  Japan 

range  was  the  decisive  factor 

the  Japanese  to  ask  the  Russians 

us  for  peace  proposals  in  July. 

hlle.  aircraft  from  our  new  fields  in 

a  gro-jp  were  daily  shuttling  back 

over    Kyushu   and   Shokoku.   and 

the  Twentieth  Air  Force  were  fire 

major  Japanese  cities. 

and  the  fury  were  mounting  and 

nt    of    Japan,    as    its    official 

have  now  admitted,  were  looking 

to  end  the  war.     At  this  point  the 

ultimatum   was  delivered  and   the 

knew  their  choice. 

*ere  debating  that  choice  when  the 

qomb  fell  on   Hiroshima;    they  were 

that  choice  when  the  Soviet  Union 

Jie   war;    they   were  det>atlng   that 

our  ships  shelled   installations 

than  100  miles  of  Tokyo. 

nation  which  had  been  so  arrogant 

peace.     Japan   accepted   cur  sur- 

•rms   and    laid    down    her    arms    on 

5. 

Ically,  the  planes  of  our  fleet  were 

n   at   the  hour  the  surrender  was 

Our  carrier  pilots  who  had  looked 

he  air  sights  at  targets  from  Tarawa 

le%eled  eff  upon  orders  of  the  Third 

and  flew  back  to  the  force. 

only  time  the  officers  and  men  of 

Fleet    and    Pacific    Ocean    areas 

complete  an  assigned  mission. 

bomb  merely  hastened  a  proc- 
y  reaching  an  Inevitable  conclusion, 
have  you  remember  that  even 
was  delivered  by  sea  power  to  an 
in  an  island  captured  by  sea  power 
V  with  fuel  supplied  by  sea  power 
may  ask.  What  is  sea  power?     We 
It  works,  what  It  is. 

in   successful   sea   power  are 
complex.     They  arise  from  the 
tals     of     our     national     strength, 
not  only  the  weapons  them- 
ships  and  guns  and  airplanes,  but 
g  and  the  talents  to  employ  them 
As  I  never  tire  of  pxjlnting  out. 
realize  so  few  understand   it.  sea 
Us  roots  deep  in  the  core  of  our 
They  draw  nourishment  from  the 
ranches  that  feed  our  men      They 
our  mines,  our  logging  camps, 
and  factories.     There  is  scarcely  a 
:he  geographical  center  of  the  con- 
does  not  contribute   in  some 
sea  power      This   resource 
was  demonstrated  by  the  man- 
industrial  power  which  enabled 
to  drive  the  enemy  back  upon  his 
td  throttle  him.  starve  him.  and 
pin  him  to  the  shelltorn  soil. 
\  e  used  that  productive  strength 
as  the  fact  of  production.    Pres- 
lelt.  the  two  Secretaries  of  War 
vy.  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
n  prime  credit  for  the  coordlna- 
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tlon  of  productivity  at  home  and  its  expen- 
diture on  the  enemy.  But  in  the  final  appli- 
cation of  organized  American  power,  sea  and 
land  and  air  power,  industrial  and  military, 
It  was  the  strategy  cf  dupUcate  command  and 
servicing  at  sea  that  concentrated  the  whole 
effort.  Duplicate  command  and  servicing  at 
sea  brought  to  naval  warfare  in  effect  the 
principles  of  industrial  mass  production,  the 
industrial  production  line. 

Here  is  how  they  worked.  Servicing  at  sea 
meant  that  our  warships  were  physically  able 
to  operate  continuously  away  from  base — 
continuously.  From  all  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try the  railroads  brought  to  the  docksides  of 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  the  prod- 
ucts of  America's  farms,  factories,  and  oil 
fields. 

There  the  materiel  was  loaded  on  ships 
which  steamed  in  continuous  procession  to 
the  forward  comt>at  areas  of  the  Pacific 
They  met  our  fighting  ships  at  sea  and 
pumped  them  full  of  fuel  oil,  replenished 
their  lockers  with  food  and  ammunition. 
The  mall  was  delivered  at  sea.  Mobile  repair 
units  patched  up  our  damaged  ships  at  sea, 
or  in  the  lagoons  of  captured  islands.  The 
sick  and  wounded  w«re  transferred  at  sea 
to  home-bound  ships.  Thus  the  maximum 
use  of  every  ship  and  airplane  was  employed. 
They  covild  be  kept  going  on  the  only  spot 
where  fighting  equipment  is  any  good — where 
the  fighting  is.  Servicing  at  sea  doubled  and 
tripled  the  effectiveness  of  your  fleet 

It  was  a  pace,  however,  that  only  inanimate 
machines  could  endure  The  hand.s  and 
brains  that  employed  the  machines  had  to 
have  rest — a  little  rest — and  time  to  study 
and  plan  new  operations.  That  is  where  the 
principle  of  duplicate  commands  enters. 

Now,  you  cannot  plan  an  operation  while 
conducting  one.  any  more  than  you  can 
whistle  while  eating  soda  crackers.  And  so 
we  had  one  fleet  commander  and  his  staff 
at  sea  conducting  an  operation  while  another 
commander  and  his  staff  were  ashore  plan- 
ning the  next  battle  in  which  the  Identical 
ships  would  be  employed.  Admiral  Hal.sev 
would  be  fighting  the  ships  while  Admiral 
Spruance  was  at  Pearl  Harbor  or  Guam  work- 
ing on  plans.  When  Halsey  came  b.ick.  his 
mission  accomplished.  Spruance  sailed  forth. 
You  see.  we  reversed  the  old  stage-coach  pro- 
cedure and  instead  of  changing  hoises  we 
changed  drivers.  It  had  the  Japanese  c:azy. 
They  thought  we  had  two  Identical  fleets 
alternating  at  sea.  What  we  had  were  alter- 
nating commands  and  an  unbroken  line  of 
constant  supply.  That,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, is  sea  power  in  the  application. 

Those  sources  cf  supply  were  not  exclus- 
ively material  and  physical.  They  were  a!so 
Intellectual.  The  all-over  planning  for  the 
coordination  of  warfare  on  a  global  scale  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  who 
represented  In  the  degree  of  their  Interest 
the  Ideas  of  the  several  members  cf  the 
United  Nations. 

The  whole  war  had  to  be  fought  as  a  whole. 
The  effect  of  an  operation  In  Europe  or  Africa 
had  to  he  weighed  in  terms  af  effect  upon 
the  forces  engaged  in  the  Pacific.  The  direc- 
tives I  received  from  the  Joint  Chiefs  were 
necessarily  and  pointedly  brief.  In  other 
words,  the  directives  gave  the  broad  descrip- 
tion of  the  strategy.  The  refinement  and 
details  of  strategy  and  of  tactics  were  of  local 
responsibility. 

Here  the  Joint  staff  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  areas  began  to  function. 
The  boldness  and  imagination  shown  by  this 
staff  in  e.xecutlon  of  broad  directives  of 
strategy  drove  the  war  ahead  at  swift  pace. 

Now.  Joint  staff  work  means  Just  that— the 
Joint  workings  of  all  fighting  elements.  On 
my  staff  I  bad  not  only  Navy  men  and  ma- 
rines, but  aoldlera.  and  Army  airmen.  The 
chief  of  mj  planning  section  was  a  Navy  man. 


with  an  Army  deputy  and  a  marine  and  an 
Army  Air  Forces  representative  respectively 
In  line.  Chief  of  my  intelligence  was  an 
Army  officer,  with  a  Navy  man  next  in  com- 
mand. Operations  was  under  a  Navy  officer, 
whose  deputy  was  an  Army  officer,  with  the 
marines  and  Army  Air  to  assist.  Logistics, 
which  is  actually  the  science  of  the  procure- 
ment of  supplies,  was  under  an  Army  officer. 
With  Navy  and  marine  assistants.  All  com- 
munications were  under  a  naval  officer,  dep- 
utized by  a  marine  and  an  Army  man.  Army. 
Navy,  and  marines.  Air  Forces  and  Coast 
Guard,  they  all  not  only  worked  together  but 
they  ate  together  and  slept  together. 

Together  we  went  to  work  to  translate  the 
directives  from  Washington  Into  a  battle 
plan,  preparing  an  estimate  of  all  possibili- 
ties, completing  virtually  all  the  intelligence 
work  and  most  of  the  logistics.  Then  the 
plans  were  turned  over  to  the  alternate  com- 
mander of  the  Third  or  Filth  Fleet  for  com- 
pletion, discussion,  and  execution.  Their  ex- 
ecution is  a  matter  of  record.  With  boldness 
of  planning  went  boldneas  of  execution.  It 
was  teamwork  such  as  has  never  before 
existed. 

The  enemy  had  no  such  teamwork.  Ger- 
many, without  concept  of  sea  power,  let  the 
Wehrmacht  dominate.  Admiral  Doenitz  tells 
xis  now  that  the  German  Navy  had  plans  for 
supersubraarines  before  the  war  which  could 
fight  submerged  for  70  days  and  cruise  around 
the  world,  but  the  Army  would  not  grant 
priorities  for  their  building.  We  asked  the 
Japanese  why  they  did  not  use  their  subma- 
rines against  our  supply  lines.  Their  chief  of 
naval  operations  replies  that  the  Army  In- 
sisted the  submarines  be  used  to  carry  sup- 
plies to  the  Army  garrisons  who  were  being 
starved  by  our  own  submarine  warfare  against 
the  Jap  surface  ships 

But  on  our  fighting  teams.  General  Elsen- 
hower and  General  MacArthur  sought  the 
counsel  and  advice  of  naval  subordinates, 
even  as  I  had  Army  and  Armv  Air  Force  men 
on  my  team.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was  a 
team  of  equals,  where  Army.  Navy,  and  AJr 
Forces  nu  :ied.  discussed,  weighed,  and 

made  dP(  ised  on  teamwork,  free  from 

tt  ju  of  any  one  service.     And  of  the 

''  <   that  existed  on  the  home  front. 

I  have  profound  admiration  and  gratitude. 

The  war  ended  only  5  months  ago.  It  al- 
ready seems  remote  to  most  of  us.  But  in 
that  short  time  the  demobilization  program 
has  reduced  our  victorious  fleet  almost  to 
impotency  Only  the  fact  that  nobody 
threatens  our  -eciirlty  today  allows  me  to 
contemplate  •  .of  our  Navv  with  some 

degree  of  eq I :  y.     Inspired  bv  the  rec- 

ord of  that  Navy  in  keeping  war  from  America 
and  making  it  possible  to  defeat  our  enemies 
on  their  own  soil.  I  hope  our  present  weak- 
ness is  but  transitory.  I  hope  it  will  never 
again  become  a  habit.  A  few  days  ago  I  de- 
scribed to  the  managing  editors  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  newspapers  my  concept  of  a 
sturdy  InUependont  American  sea  power  as  a 
guarantor  of  peace— not  only  peace  for  the 
United  States  but  for  the  world.  If  I  can 
sum  up  that  speech  for  you  in  one  sentence. 
I  believe  that  no  second  Tojo  or  imitator  of 
Hitler  Will  start  a  new  war  of  world  conque.'-t 
if  he  must  confront  an  already  prepared 
United  States,  and  for  a  maritime  nation 
there  !s  no  defense  superior  to  an  efficient 
c  ;on  of  sea  and  air  power. 

^:  ..  empt  tonight  has  l)een  to  give  you 
both  perspective  and  focus  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  victory,  particularly  In  the  Pa- 
cific. I  have  tried  to  give  you  a  look  at  the 
progress  and  the  effect  of  combat  as  I  saw 
It  myself.  And  now  I  invite  you  actually 
to  look  u-  e  of  the  scenes  of  the  war 

at  sea.  In  :  pictures.    I  am  most  grate- 

ful to  the  National  Oecgraphtc  Society  for 
this  opportunity  to  report  to  you  all,  "Mis- 
sion accomplished." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  strikes  and  before  the  general 
pubhc  heard  a  great  deal  about  a  sub- 
standard wage,  excessive  corporation 
profits,  the  cost  of  living,  the  ability  to 
pay.  unions  and  corporations  through 
page  advertisements  gave  figures  and 
what  they  called  facts,  but,  becau.se  of 
conflictinR  statements,  many  of  us  were 
unable  to  learn  the  truth.  As  an  illus- 
tration there  was  printed  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  January  22,  1946,  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Wht  Bill  Mastriani  is  on  Strike 

"I've  worked  for  GE  in  Schenectady  for 
23  years.  Have  a  wife  and  two  small  kids  to 
support.  Even  during  the  war  we  couldn't 
live  decently  on  what'GE  pays  because  of 
the  rise  in  prices.  And  now  the  company  has 
cut  us  down  until  we  can't  live  on  what  we're 
making.  I  work  as  an  aluminum  molder  but 
the  rates  are  so  low  my  pay  Is  $38.40  <  for  a 
full  weeks  work.  I'm  on  strike  for  a  $2-a- 
day  Increase,  for  a  living  wage." 

This  represents  Bill  Mastrianl's  pay  for  1 
weeks  work  (for  services  period  ending  De- 
cember 13.  1945) : 

Gross  earnings •23.04 

Deductions: 

Federal  withholding  tax .80 

Additional  insurance 27 

Additional  pension . .92 

St.  Clare  Hospital. 60 

Net  pay 21.05 

WACkS 

The  200.000  men  and  women  of  the  General 
Electric  Co..  Westlnghouse  Corp..  and  General 
Motors  (electrical  division)  are  on  strike  to- 
day for  a  living  wage. 

The  average  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
bouse  employee  Is  paid  less  than  t40  a  week 
wages  (before  tax  and  other  deductions). 

General  Electric  and  Westlnghouse  pay 
their  vaFt  number  of  women  employees  wages 
averaging  less  than  $26  for  a  full  week's  work. 

General  Motors  employees — earning  less 
than  a  living  wage — are  on  strike  to  win  their 
•2-a-day  wage  demand. 

For  4  months  up  to  the  day  before  the 
strike  Westlnghouse  employees  submitted 
their  request  for  a  »2-a-day  wage  Increase. 
Yet  Westlnghouse  refuses  to  make  any  wage 
offer  whatsoever  and  asks,  "What  is  there  to 
negotiate?  ' 

For  3  months  General  Electric  employees 
submitted  similar  wage  proposals.  But  It 
was  not  until  tbey  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
strike  action  In  a  Government  poll  that  Gen- 
eral Electric  submitted  Its  Inadequate  10- 
percent  oiler,  conditioned  on  speeding  up  its 
employees  and  cutting  wage  rates. 

Despite  the  urgent  needs  of  their  em- 
ployees and  the  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, none  of  these  companies  has  bargained 
In  good  faith  with  its  employees.  Both  have 
canceled  their  union  contract  in  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  union. 

General  Electric.  Westlnghouse,  and  Oen- 
•ral  Motors — Immen.-^ely  wealthy  corpora- 
tions— can  pay  the  $2-a-day  wage  Increase 
asked  by  their  employees. 

'Combined  GE- Westlnghouse  wartime 
profits  alone:  $424,000,000.  Combined  G£- 
Westlnghouse  reserves:  $398,000,000. 


Low  wages  can  only  lead  to  hard  times, 
unemployment,  and  depression. 

United  Electrical,  Radio  and  MACHime 

Workers  of  America,  CIO, 
Albert  J.  FrrzcERALD,  General  President. 
Julius  Emspak. 

General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
James  J.  Matles, 

Director  of  Organization. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Then  to  my  oflBce  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  1946.  from  General  Electric  came 
the  followinp  memorandum  on  the 
Washington  Post  advertisement,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

memorandum   on  WASHINGTON  POST 
ADVERTISEMENT 

In  the  attached  advertisement  sponsored 
by  the  UERMWA,  a  GE  worker  says  that  he 
is  on  strike  for  a  living  wage.  He  says  "Even 
during  the  war  we  couldn't  live  decently  on 
what  GE  paid."  To  support  his  statement. 
a  copy  of  his  p^y  check  for  the  week  ending 
December  13.  1945,  Is  published  in  the  ad- 
vertisement. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

For  the  four  war  years  he  was  paid  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  by  General  Electric : 

1942 _. $3, 138.  76 

1943 - _.     3,111.75 

1944 2,  833.  74 

1945 -—     3,  364.  82 

He  was  paid  the^e  amounts  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  spent  several  hours  a  week  on 
union  activities  for  which  he  was  presum- 
ably paid  additional  amounts  by  the  union. 
This  time,  taken  from  his  regiilar  working 
schedule  because  he  is  a  union  representa- 
tive, amounted  to  227  hours  in  1945 — more 
than  4  hours  a  week. 

During  the  week  for  which  his  pay  check 
Is  shown,  he  worked  for  General  Electric  only 
24  hours  out  of  his  regular  40-hour  working 
schedule.  He  worked  15  3  hours  for  the 
union. 

This  Is  what  happened  to  the  employee 
named  in  this  advertisement  during  the  re- 
conversion period  following  the  end  of  the 
war.  His  wartime  Jcb  disappeared  as  a  restilt 
of  contract  cancellations  about  November 
12.  1945.  As  was  his  right  under  the  union 
contract  as  a  union  representative,  he  de- 
clined a  transfer  to  another  department  on 
a  piece-work  Job  for  which  he  was  experi- 
enced, which  was  offered  him  on  December 
20.  and  on  which  the  average  earnings  of 
other  experienced  men  exceeded  $1.25  an 
hour.  Instead  he  took  the  l>est  job  available 
In  his  old  department — tool  room  mechanic, 
class  B,  a  Job  for  which  he  had  little  previous 
experience.  The  breaklng-ln  rate  of  this  Job 
was  88  cents  an  hour,  but  he  was  paid  the 
full  Job  rate  of  96  cents  an  hour  as  a  result 
of  negotiations  with  the  union. 

On  January  8.  1946.  2  weeks  before  the 
union  advertisement  was  published,  he  ac- 
cepted an  assignment  in  another  department. 
This  assignment  is  on  spot  welding,  a  piece- 
rate  Job.  The  recent  average  earnings  of  12 
others  on  this  work  Is  $132  an  hour.  So,  if 
he  has  the  same  ability,  he  will  be  earning 
$62.80  for  a  40-hour  week.  With  the  10  per- 
cent wage  Increase  offered  our  employees, 
this  would  be  Increased  to  $58.06  a  week,  a 
rate  of  more  than  $3,000  a  year,  plus  profit 
sharing,  paid  vacations.  Insurance,  and  other 
benefits,  and  an  opportunity  to  further  in- 
crease his  earnings  by  overtime  work. 

Apparently  Bill  Mastriani,  in  the  ad 
paid  for  by  his  union,  told  the  truth 
when  he  wrote  his  pay  for  one  week's 
work  for  General  Electric  was  $23.04, 
but  it  is  just  as  evident  that  Bill  either 
forgot  or  deliberately  neglected  to  state 
that  during  the  week  he  worked  but  24 
hours  for  General  Electric  while  working 
13.3  hours  for  the  union. 


When  I  read  Bill's  ad,  I  felt  mighty 
sympathetic  and  thought  General  Elec- 
tric was  most  unfair  to  pay  either  so  low 
a  wage  or  to  provide  so  little  employ- 
ment 'Or  an  old  employee.  I  dont  know 
now  whether  Bill  gets  adequate  pay  for 
the  work  he  does,  but  I  do  have  the  fig- 
ures from  General  Electric  to  sho^  that 
he  had  an  opportunity  for  a  job  at  S1.25 
per  hour  and  they  state  that  if  he  worked 
40  hours  a  week  on  the  .lob  that  is  open 
to  him  and  if  he  has  ability  equal  to  ihe 
average,  he  would  be  getting  $52.80  for 
40  hours'  work  and  that  with  the  recent 
increase,  he  would  be  receiving  $58.06  for 
40  hours*  work. 

Whether  that  is  enough  or  whether  It 
is  too  little  for  what  he  does.  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing,  but  I  do  know  that  it  is 
a  whole  lot  more  than  the  $23.04  which 
his  ad  led  me  to  believe  was  all  he  could 
make  during  1  week. 

I  do  know  that  his  ad,  when  read  with 
the  explanation  of  General  Electric,  will 
make  me  look  v.ith  not  a  little  suspicion 
on  other  ads  put  out  by  the  union. 
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Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial : 

THE  LOAN  IN  CONGRESS 

President  Truman  has  at  last  sent  the 
Keynes-Clayton  British  loan  agreement  to 
Congress  for  action. 

It  is  now  up  to  Congress  to  decide  whether 
the  United  States  is  to  make  a  gift  to  Great 
Britain  of  $30,900,000,000. 

This  figure  is  composed  as  follows: 

Twenty-five  billion  dollars  of  lend-lease 
balances  is  forgiven  by  the  United  States. 

Three  billion  seven  hundred  fifty  million 
dollars  Is  to  be  lent  to  England  outright. 

One  billion  five  hundred  million  dollars 
approximate  Interest  charges  paid  by  the 
United  States  over  and  above  the  Interest 
charges  paid  by  the  Brtlsh. 

Six  hundred  fifty  million  dollars  loaned  to 
purchase  American  surplus  war  stocks  now 
In  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States. 

Actual  cash  in  this  loan  transaction  is 
$3,750,000,000.  This  amount  the  British  do 
not  have  to  spend  in  the  United  States, 
They  can  spend  it  anywhere  they  please. 

Whatever  Congress  does  about  this  loan 
fixes  a  pattern  which  must,  if  this  country 
Is  not  to  show  preferences,  be  applied  to  all 
otir  allies.  It  certainly  will  apply  to  Soviet 
Russia.  China.  France,  Poland,  Greece,  and 
lots  of  other  countries 

It  is  a  device  for  siphoning  off  the  wealth. 
the  raw  materials,  the  food  supplies  and  the 
productive  labor  cf  the  United  States. 

It  is  making  America  pay  for  the  war  In 
peace  as  this  country  had  been  paying  for 
It  In  war. 

The  President's  most  telling  argument  In 
fevor  of  this  loan  is: 

"The  most  important  of  these  facts  Is  that 
the  United  Kingdom  as  a  result  of  the  war 
must  continue  for  a  long  p>eriod  many  of  Its 
emergency  wartime  financial  controls  unless 
It  obtains  additional  working  capital." 
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But  ince  VJ-day  Great  Britain  has  Imposed 
even  m  ore  stringent  controls. 

Oivlrg  Winston  Churchill  the  Order  of  the 
Boot.  t;ie  British  elected  a  labor  government, 
which  I  nlered  upon  a  career  of  nationaliza- 
tion. » hlch  Is  a  fancy  word  for  socialism. 
They  p  an  to  soclallae  their  principal  indus- 
tries H^d  they  plan  to  do  it  with  American 
money. 
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C  (ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extehd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
therein  a  sermon  by  a  young 
preacher,  the  pastor  of  the 
Lutheran  Charge,  the  Reverend 
Emmarjuel  James  Hoover,  of  York.  Pa. 
His  sen  ion.  entitled  "The  Ultimate  Basis 
of  Wor  d  Brotherhood."  has  been  pub- 
lished n  the  February  issue  of  Pulpit 
asaziiie.  and  I  believe  it  should  be  more 
-idely  :  ead.     It  follows: 

THE     CLliMATI     BASIS    OF     WORI.D     BXOTHEXHOOD 

(By  Emmanuel  J.  Hoover) 

1  not.  my  brethren.  If  the  world  hate 

know   that    we   have   passed   from 

o  life,  because  we  love  the  brethren 

loveth   not   his   brother  abtdeth    in 

Vhoaoever  hateth   his   brother   is  a 

and    ye   know   that   no   muraerer 

eternal    life    abiding    In    him.     Hereby 

we  the  love  of  Ood.  because  he  Kid 

life  for  us;    and   we  out;ht   to  lay 

lives  for  the  brethren      But  whoso 

worlds  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother 

and  shutteth  up  his  heart  of  com- 

Irom  him.  how  dwelleth  the  love  of 

?     My  little  children,  let  us  not 

viord.  neither  in  tongue,  but  In  deed 

futh  ••     (I  John  3:    13-18  ) 

visitor  from  the  planet  Mars  to  visit 

this  morning,  he  would  inquiringly 

"lat  we  mean  by  the  term  "brother." 

listen  to  our  dictionary  definition 

but  he  would  look  almost  In  vain 

genuine  conditions  of  the  term  at 
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work  In  human  living.  He  would  find  this 
same  condition  to  be  true  In  regard  to  many 
-  of  the  other  noble  words  which  we  glibly 
take  for  granted,  but  for  whose  Incorporation 
Into  dally  living  we  do  so  little.  Hence  our 
visitor  from  Mars  would  return  to  his  home 
planet  more  ttewildered  and  confused  than 
when  he  first  set  foot  upon  the  earth. 

Brotherhood  is  the  crying  need  of  our  day; 
it  has  been  the  crying  need  of  every  age  In 
mankinds  progress.  But  the  necessity  for 
brotherhood  is  crying  a  thousand  times  more 
loudly  today  than  In  any  preceding  age. 
And  it  is  the  Christian  leaven,  the  church, 
which  alone  can  supply  the  teneu  for  the 
^.'"d  of  brotherhood  which  will  make  for 
»eace  and  order  aiul  continual  allnement  in 
the  world  Conditions  have  so  widely  sepa- 
rated people  In  our  day.  and  material  progress 
has  so  closely  drawn  people  together  that  we 
must  ask  the  same  question  which  Malachl 
asked  his  people  2.300  years  ago:  "Have  we 
not  all  one  father?  Hath  not  one  God  created 
lu  all?  Why  then  do  we  deal  treacherously, 
every  man  against  his  brother,  profaning 
the  covenant  of  our  fathers?" 

Had  our  visitor  from  14ars  vUlted  the  earth 
during  the  first  century  of  our  Christian  era 
and  had  he  met  the  writer  of  the  First 
Epistle  of  John,  he  would  have  returned  to 
his  distant  planet  with  a  picture  in  his  mind 
of  at  least  one  man  who  t)elleved  deeply  in 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  practice  of 
brotherhood  While  our  textual  passage  Is 
directed  mainly  to  the  Christians  of  the  first 
and  second  generations.  It  has  a  vital  mes- 
sage for  otir  entire  world  and  civilization  In 
this  day  of  chaos  and  transition.  This  mes- 
sage from  John  gives  to  us  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciples on  which  Christian  and  world  brother- 
hood alone  can  be  successfully  constructed. 

I 

In  the  first  place,  John  says  that  the  cltl- 
zen-s  of  the  world  must  learn  to  live  together 
as  brethren  in  the  practice  of  love.  These 
are  his  words:  "Marvel  not.  my  brethren,  if 
the  world  hate  you.  We  know  that  we  have 
passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love 
the  brethren.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death."  The  terrible  necessity  of 
love  is  the  foundation  stone  of  all  genuine 
brotherhood.  Love  Is  an  old.  old  theme,  but 
an  ever  new  and  necessary  principle  of  life. 
Love  is  the  marvelous  factor  which  holds  the 
world  together  In  whatever  semblance  of 
brotherhood  there  may  now  exist  in  the 
world. 

Throughout  the  New  Testament  the 
Christian  is  continually  admonished  to  the 
practice  of  love  In  dally  living  The  teach- 
ings of  Christ  are  unloue  in  the  emphasis 
they  place  on  love,  revealing  the  depths  of 
God's  love  which  becomes  the  example  of 
man's  love  of  man.  Here  the  New  Testament 
makes  its  strongest  demands  upon  men: 
"If  a  man  say  I  love  God.  and  hateth  his 
brother,  that  man  is  a  liar."  Or.  again,  hear 
that  statement  of  the  Master  himself:  "How 
canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother:  Brother,  let 
me  pull  out  the  mote  in  thine  eye.  when, 
behold,  there  Is  a  b?am  In  thine  own  eye? 
Thou  hypocrite!"  Here.  then,  we  find  no 
evasion  whaUoever  of  the  requirement  of 
love  In  the  life  of  the  Christian  believer;  here 
is  presented  a  demand  which  has  no  loop- 
holes, a  demand  which  is  unalterably  expect- 
ed of  true  followers  of  Christ,  no  matter  In 
what  age. 

It  Is  the  Christian  who  alone  has  the  great 
secret  of  life,  and  If  our  world  is  ever  to 
achieve  continual  peace  and  brotherhood  It 
must  follow  the  Christian  way  of  achieving 
this  priceless  possession.  The  individual 
Christian  must  then  say  to  the  world,  as 
Christ  says  to  the  individual  Christian- 
'Follow  Me;  follow  Me  In  the  dally  practice 
of  love  for  My  fellowmen-  The  nations  of 
the  world  and  the  rulers  of  the  nations  need 
to  learn  the  urgent  necessity  of  Injecting  the 
practice  of  love  into  mankind's  dealings  with 
one  another.    So  long  as  love  does  not  warm 


the  hearts  of  the  rulers  of  the  world,  so  long 
will  the  world  remain  in  the  estate  of  death. 
But  when  once  nations  and  the  people  there- 
of learn  to  love  one  another,  then  Indeed  will 
the  world  pass  from  death  unto  life;  and 
the  nation  which  refuses  to  love  Its  brother 
nation  will  but  continue  to  abide  In  death 
And  abiding  in  the  estate  of  death  will  mean 
for  that  nation  naught  but  sorrow  and  pain, 
struggle  and  conflict,  and  in  the  end  hopeless 
annihilation. 

Kagawa  has  called  love  the  first  law  of 
ILe.  and  I  believe  that  It  Is  out  of  that  same 
foun  of  Inspiration  that  our  epistle  writer 
begins  with  love.  Love  must  always  come 
first,  but  It  must  be  buttressed  and  under- 
girded  by  other  fundamentals.  Our  world, 
then.  In  the  building  of  brotherhood  must 
begin  with  the  practice  of  love  And  In  t>e- 
ginning  there,  we  will  be  but  following  the 
example  of  Christ,  of  whom  John  Oxenham 
sings: 

"In  Christ  there  Is  no  east  or  west. 
In  Him  no  south  or  north: 
But  one  great  fellowship  of  love 
Throughout  the  whole  wide  earth. •' 

n 

In  the  second  place.  John  says  that  we 
must  learn  to  live  together  as  brethren  In 
the  practice  of  forgiveness.  These  are  his 
word*.  -Whoso  hateth  his  brother  |  which  Is 
refusing  to  forgive  his  brother]  is  a  mur- 
derer, and  ye  know  that  no  murderer  hath 
eternal  life  abiding  In  him"  Or,  again,  hear 
that  statement  of  the  Master:  "If  thou 
brlnge!«t  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  there 
rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath  aught 
against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  before  the 
altar:  and  go  thy  way.  First  bt  reconciled 
to  thy  brother,  and  then  come  and  offer  thy 
gift."  Here  again  we  ste  no  evasion  what- 
soever of  the  New  Testament  teaching  that 
Christians  who  would  live  together  in 
brotherhood  must  practice  forgiveness.  So 
strong  Is  this  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of 
forgiveness  among  men  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  It  becomes  the  prelude  to  God  s 
forgiveness  "If  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive 
not   evf  his  trespasses,   neither   will 

your  Hi  Father  forgive  you  your  tres- 

passes." The  practice  of  lorgivene.ss  Is.  then, 
the  second  step  of  the  Christian  In  the  way 
of  living  at  peace  with  all  men 

By  the  same  principle,  forgiveness  becomes 
the  second  step  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  must  take  if  they  are  to  live  at  peace 
with  each  oiher  Ua  time  In  human  historv 
has  afforded  more  Incentive  for  the  practice 
of  revenge  than  our  present  moment  In 
world  history:  but  that  fact  makes  the  neces- 
sity of  our  practice  of  forgiveness  all  the 
more  urgent.  This  world  goes  forward,  hot 
on  the  ba.sls  of  vengeance  among  nations, 
but  upon  the  foundation  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  intelligent  R(h<1  will  and  mutual 
helpfulness  and  Intelligent  good  will  always 
begin  with  genuine  forgiveness.  The  Chrls- 
tlon  church  needs  to  say  loudly  today  that 
we  can  never  achieve  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
until  the  nations  and  the  rulers  of  the  world 
learn  the  Christian  experience  of  forgive- 
ness. And  that  demand  is  especially  incum- 
bent upon  those  who  have  won  the  military 
victory. 

The  story  is  told  that  during  the  First 
World  War.  In  the  ruins  of  a  little  town 
near  the  Yser  River  in  Belgium,  every  night 
two  little  Belgian  children  crept  out  to  say 
their  prayers  at  a  wayside  shrine.  One  night 
as  Jacques  and  Marcelle  were  out  there  pray- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer.  Jacques  stopped  pray- 
ing when  they  came  to  the  fifth  petition: 
"And  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  that  trespass  against  us."  He  stopped 
and  cried  out  in  sobs:  "I  cannot  forgive  the 
Germans;  I  cannot  forgive  the  Germans " 
But  Just  then  a  tall  figure  stepped  out  from 
behind  the  ruins  and  kneeling  down  beside 
Jacques  he  said:  "I  will  finish  your  prayer 
for  you— forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  for- 
give those  who  trespass  against  us."    Then. 
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rising  from  prayer,  he  disappeared  into  the 
darkness,  but  not  before  the  sentry  on  guard 
nearby  had  recognized  him  as  King  Albert 
of  the  Belgians.  Such  a  spirit  on  the  p>art 
of  the  world's  rulers  would  do  more  for 
brotherhood   than  all   armies  and  navies. 

Forgiveness  requires  that.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, we  dismiss  from  our  minds  and  Inten- 
tions the  tendency  of  the  human  heart  to 
repay  evil  w:th  evil.  But  In  this  world  of 
"likes  '  and  "opposites '  we  find  that  It  is 
always  the  "opposites"  which  win  the  vic- 
tory. Darkness  never  drives  out  darkness; 
it  takes  light  to  do  that!  Ignorance  ne-er 
drives  out  Ignorance;  It  takes  Intelligence 
and  education  to  do  that!  Poverty  never 
drives  out  poverty:  It  takes  charity  and  social 
action  to  do  that!  So.  with  evil:  evil  never 
drives  out  evil;  goodness  alone  can  do  that! 
And.  you  see.  forgiveness  alv.ays  requires 
that  we  employ  goodness,  kindness,  charity, 
and  mutual  helpfulness  to  destroy  whatever 
evil  there  may  be  In  the  world  which  disrupts 
genuine  brotherhood.  And  when  we  begin 
to  practice  forgiveness  In  such  a  genuine 
spirit  as  that,  our  world  will  heartily  Join 
with  John  Addlngton  Symonds  In  the  fore- 
teliing  of  a  better  day; 

"Thfse  things  shall  be:  a  loftier  race 

Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known,  shall  rise 
With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls. 
And  light  of  knowlet^ge  in  their  ey^s. 

"They  shall  hi  gentle,  brave  and  strci^g, 

To  spill  no  drop  of  blood,  but  dare 

All  that  may  plant  man's  lordship  firm 

On  earth,  and  fire,  and  sea  and  air. 

"N:itlun  with  nation,  land  with  land. 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 
In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  frattrnlty. 

"New  arts  sliall  bloom  of  loftier  mold, 
And  mightier  music  fill  the  skies; 
And  every  life  shall  be  a  song. 
When  all  the  earth  Is  paradise." 

m 

In  the  third  place.  John  says  that  we  must 
learn  to  live  together  as  brethren  In  the 
practice  of  service  to  one  another.  Th?se  are 
his  words:  "Hereby  perceive  we  the  love  of 
God.  because  He  laid  down  His  life  for  us, 
and  we  oaght  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren."  To  lay  down  our  lives  for  the 
brethren  Is  to  render  the  highest  possible 
sorvlce  to  our  fellow  men.  Such  service  Is 
but  the  lUtpourine  of  a  great  love.  Jesus 
said:  'Greater  love  hath  no  men  than  this: 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends." 
And  BPain.  It  was  Jesus  Himself  who  told  us 
that  He  was  among  us  as  one  who  served 
His  life  was  service  Incarnate.  His  most 
beautiful  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  be- 
cime  the  theme  song  of  all  His  days,  and  He 
frrever  kept  reminding  His  disciples  that  the 
man  who  liveth  unto  himself,  dieth  unto 
himself.  St.  Paul  and  the  other  apoetles 
caught  this  spirit  of  Christ  a?  they  exhorted 
the  Christians  to  be  of  service:  "Bear  ye 
ona  another  s  burdens,  end  so  fulfill  the 
whi  le  will  and  law  of  Christ  " 

Even  the  most  casual  reading  of  the  New 
I  .t  will  not  let  us  escape  the  conclu- 

f.  one  of  the  great  demands  upon  the 

Christian  Is  to  be  of  service  in  the  world. 
Put  into  simple  words  It  Ls  this:  If  God  has 
served  us.  should  we  not  serve  one  another? 
And  our  service  should  not  be  limited,  but 
rather  boundless— even  to  the  point  of  laying 
down  of  Hie  itself.  Such  strong  words  com- 
ing from  the  New  Testament  make  the  neces- 
sity of  serving  a  fundamental  requirement 
among  believers  The  story  of  the  lives  of 
great  saints  has  always  been  one  of  service; 
the  greater  the  saint,  the  greater  the  service 
which  he  rendered.  From  Stephen  to  Father 
Damlen  on  the  Isle  of  Molakl;  from  St.  Paul 
to  Martin  Luther  and  on  to  KaJ  Munk— the 
story  of  the  saints  of  all  ages  Is  the  story  of 
men  and  women  who  put  no  limitation  on 
the  service  which  they  could  render  their  fel- 
low men  and  their  God. 


Thus  it  is  that  the  Christian  saints  from 
generation  to  generation  have  Introduced 
into  this  world  what  little  of  good  will  and 
peace  there  is  here.  They  are  our  pioneers, 
telling  us  In  the  words  of  the  Master  that 
he  who  would  be  chief  among  us  must  be  the 
servant  of  all.  Tlie  rendering  of  service, 
then,  is  the  third  fundamental  tenet  of  the 
Christian's  philosophy  of  a  peaceful  life. 

And  now  again.  In  the  establishing  of  a 
peaceful  world,  the  nations  have  no  better 
blueprint  to  consult  than  the  one  which  in- 
cludes the  genuine  element  of  real  service. 
Any  other  blueprint  will  reveal  In  the  end 
that  the  house  of  peace  which  Is  built  upon 
other  specifications  will  but  collapse  for  want 
of  this  spiritual  buttress  of  service.  Our 
world  desperately  needes  a  revival  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  small  acts  of  neighborly 
klndne.ss  which  will  issue  In  great  deeds  of 
International  cooperation.  The  call  for  gen- 
uine Christian  service  is  great  today,  and 
woe  unto  the  nation  or  the  world  which  does 
not  heed  that  call. 

This  devastating  war  through  which  we 
have  passed  has  made  us  greatly  aware  ot 
the  fact  that  our  world  Is  but  a  medium- 
Eized  community  and  neighborhood.  We  see 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  with  each 
passing  generation  and  its  technological  Im- 
provements the  demands  of  the  Christian 
faith  became  all  the  more  Imperative  and 
fundamental.  For  the  alvatlon  of  the  world 
In  a  material  sense,  these  Chrlstlai:  demands 
are  more  necessary  now  than  ever  before  m 
the  whole  history  of  mankind.  Truly  Jesus 
Is.  as  Dr.  Horton  calls  Him.  "Our  Eternal 
Contemporary."  O  nations  of  the  world,  re- 
fuse to  serve  one  another,  and  in  another 
decade  you  will  needs  again  be  at  one 
another's  throats. 

rv 

Finally.  John  says  that  the  practice  ot 
sharing  is  the  crowning  witness  of  the  genu- 
Ineners  of  one's  love,  of  one's  forgiveness, 
and  of  one's  service.  These  are  his  words: 
"But  whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and 
seeth  his  brother  In  need,  and  shutteth  up 
his  heart  of  compassion  from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him?  My  little 
children,  let  us  not*  love  in  word,  neither 
In  tonptie.  but  in  deed  and  In  truth."  Here 
John  is  saying  that  "love  in  action,  or  Chris- 
tian charity,  is  the  final  test  of  the  confes- 
sion of  love  which  the  believer  may  make." 
As  John  wrote  this  marvelous  passage  of 
Scripture,  he  may  have  been  thinking  of  a 
beautiful  story  In  which  the  Master  once  told 
of  a  S^.maritan  who  on  the  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho  shares  his  goods  with  a  for- 
eigner who  had  been  beaten  and  robbed  and 
had  been  thrown  into  the  gutter  along  the 
read. 

Our  Master's  life  was  sharing  Incarnate. 
JcsuG*  heart  of  compassion  always  prompted 
Him  to  share  what  He  had  with  those  who 
in  misfortune  evoked  the  compassion.  It  Is 
this  heart  of  compassion  which  is  the  Chris- 
tian church's  secret  as  regarding  Its  minis- 
try of  mercy,  and  it  Is  a  heart  of  compas- 
sion which  makes  a  Christian  more  like  his 
M?-£ter  than  any  other  trait.  Tlie  true  Chris- 
tian never  shuts  up  his  heart  of  compassion 
when  he  sees  genuine  need,  and  it  is  his 
compassionate  heart  more  than  anything  else 
which  will  bind  the  Christian  to  his  fellow 
men  and  ultimately  the  fellow  men  to  the 
Christian. 

Here,  again,  our  world  could  learn  much 
wisdom  from  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  way 
of  life.  Our  world  should  see  the  urgency 
of  compassionate  he'arts  In  the  lives  of  riUers 
and  nations.  The  widespread  devastation  in 
Europe  and  Japan  is  calling  for  mercy  and 
relief;  If  the  nations  who  have  this  world's 
goods  shut  up  their  hearts  of  compassion 
as  they  look  out  and  see  the  world's  need, 
how  can  the  rule  of  God,  which  Is  the  rule 
of  peace,  ever  come  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth?  We  hear  much  talk  about  the  world's 
needs,  but  we  see  so  veiy  little  action.    John 


tells  us  that  we  should  stop  talking  about  it 
In  words  and  get  busy  doing  something  alKiut 
It  In  deeds. 

As  starvation  and  devastation  face  many 
of  our  brethren  in  Europe  this  winter,  the 
Christian  voice  In  speaking  for  peace  and 
brotherhood  says  to  gouging  and  prosperous 
America.  "Share!  Share!"  And  unless  we 
hear  that  call  and  obey  it  we  have  Uist  the 
victory,  even  though  on  the  surface  we  may 
have  gained  it. 

When  cur  world  really  Ijeglns  to  share  In 
the  best  sense  of  the  word,  we  will  find  that 
greed  and  selfishness,  which  find  their  zenith 
in  war.  will  be  rendered  a  decisive  and  dam- 
aging blow 

This.  then.  Is  the  present-day  challenge  to 
our  individual  Christianity— the  challenge  to 
learn  to  live  together  as  brethren  in  the  prac- 
tice of  love.  In  the  practice  of  forgiveness.  In 
the  practice  of  service  to  one  another,  and  in 
sharing  our  material  possessions  with  those 
who  have  not.  But  individual  Christianity 
is  not  an  isolated  factor  which  exists  all  to 
itself;  genuine  individual  Christianity  In  its 
functioning  reaches  out  Into  all  the  world 
and  -jventually  attains  a  world-wide  Influence 

Let  us  pray  In  these  ^ragic  days  that  that 
world-wide  influence  of  our  Christian  living 
aiKl  faith  may  be  felt  among  the  nations  of 
the  wo;  Id  before  it  be  forever  too  late.  To 
that  end.  let  us  prayerfully  think  with  the 
unknown  poet  who  has  given  us  these  in- 
spiring lines: 

"One  knelt  within  a  world  of  care 
And  sin.  and  lifted  up  his  prayer: 
'I  ask  Thee  Lord,  for  health  and  pf  wer 
To  meet  the  duties  of  each  hour; 
For  peace  from  care,  for  dally  good. 
For  life  prolonged  and  filled  with  good.' 
But  as  he  prafed.  lo!  at  his  side 
Stood  the  thorn-crowned  Christ,  and  sighed: 
'O  blind  di-sciple — came  I  then 
To  bless  the  selfishness  of  men? 
My  gift  is  sacrifice;  My  blood 
Was  shed  for  human  brotherhood — 
Come,  leave  thy  selfish  hopes,  and  see 
The  birthright  of  humanity!    , 
Spend  and  be  spent,  yearn,  suffer,  give. 
And  in  thy  brethren  learn  to  live.'  " 


Veterans'  Preference  in  Purchase  of 
Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946  ^ 

Mr^.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing bill: 

A  bill  relating  to  veterans'  preference  in  pur- 
chasing surplus  property  suitable  for  resi- 
dential purposes 
Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  as  used  In    this 

act — 

(a)  The  term  "chairman"  means  the  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  War 
Assets  Corporation  or  the  officer,  employee, 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  to  which  his 
functions  with  respect  to  surplus  residential 
property  are  transferred. 

(b)  The  term  "residential  property"  means 
(1)  any  property  consisting  of  land,  to- 
gether with  any  fixtures  and  improvements 
thereon,  located  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  suitable  for  residential  pur- 
poses, and  (2)  any  war  housing,  whether 
located  within  or  outside  of  the  District  ot 
Columbia. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


e  term  "surplus  residential  property" 

residential  property  which  has  been 

under  section  11  of  the  Surplus 

Act    of    1944.    as    amended,    to    be 

property  and  Is  classified  by  the  chair- 

luitable  for  residential  purposes. 

term  "public  notice'"  means  notice 
required  by   regulations  prescribed 
section  11  (c)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
1944.    as   amended. 

rhe    term    "veteran"    means    (1)    any 

Al    In   the  active   military   or   naval 

of  the  United  States  during  the  pres- 

(2»    any  individual  who  served   in 

ive   military  or   naval   service  of   the 

St.ites  on  or  after  September  16.  1940. 

r  to  the  termination  of  the  present 

who    has    been   discharged   or    re- 

t  herefrom  under  honorable  conditions, 

my    corporation,    partnership,    firm. 

ton,    or    other    entity    either    wholly 

of  Individuals  described  In  clauses 

(2»  or  wholly  owned  or  controlled  by 

ivlduals. 

terms     "Government     agency." 

agency."  "disposal   agency."  "prrp- 

State,"  and  "war  housing"  have  the 

ing  as  when  used  in  the  Surplus 

Act  of  1944.  as  amended. 

2.  Whenever    any  surplus   residential 

is  to  be  disposed  of  other  thai>  to 

ifnent   agencies   or   to  States  or   their 

sulxlivisions  or  instrumentalities  as 

in  sections  12  and  13  of  the  Surplus 

r"  Act  of   1944.  as  amended,  veterans 

granted  a  preference  in  the  purchase 

property  over  nonveterans  in  accord- 

th   the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Surplus  residential  property  shall  be 

into    the    appropriate    units    in 

e  Chairman  deems  it  should  be  dis- 

glving    due    consideration    to    the 

r  of  the  property  and  the  objectives 

act    to   provide   preferences    in   pur- 

hereof  to  veterans. 

(a)  Veterans  shall  be  given  CO  days 

blic  notice  within  which  to  signify 

Ing  an  Intention  to  acquire  any  unit 

us  residential  property  which  Is  of- 

sale.     The  sales  price  shall   be  at 

value  in  a  normal  market  as 

ined   by   an   appraisal   as  provided   in 


pi: 


<ir 
reai  onable 


after  signifying  an  Intention  to  ac- 

y  unit  of  surplus  residential  prop- 

vtteran  declines  to  purchase  it  at  the 

s4d    value    or    is   unable    to    meet    the 

the  sale  public  notice  shall  be  given 

the  unit  for  sale  to  other  veterans 

)rice   fixed    by   the   appraisal      Such 

r  ^tice  shall  specify  a  reasonable  time 

hich  any  veteran  may  apply  for  the 

of  such  unit  at  the  price  so  fl.xed. 

Uhits  of  surplus   residential   property 

to  veterans  under  subsection  (a)  or 

be  disposed  of  to  nonveterans.  but 

jnit  shall  be  disposed  of  to  any  non- 

ip<:)n  terms  more  favorable  than  the 

dcr  which  the  unit  has  been  offered 

enln:s. 

Tie 


tpg 


)p> 


a  3pra 


ai 


terms  of  the  sale  of  any  unit  of 

esidentlal  property  to  any   vetoran 

bsectinn    (a)    or    (bl    shall    Include 

s  requiring  that  in  the  case  of  any 

such   property   during   the   10-year 

ginning    on    the    date    of    the    sale 

rty  will  first  be  offered  for  resale  to 

at    not    more   than    the   reasonable 

the  normal  market  as  determined 

Isal    as    provided    in    section    5. 

provided   in   this  section  sales  to 

under  this  act  shall  be  upon  such 

the  Chairman  may  prescribe. 

Units  of  surplues  residential  prop- 

for  sale  shall  be  appraised  by  an 

selected  by  the  disposal  agency  or 

jective    seller    and    an    appraiser 

the  prospective  veteran  buyer  cr. 

disagreement  of  the  two  appraisers 

by  an  appraiser  Jointly  selected 

two  appraisers.     Th*  dcCermina- 

t  constitutes  a  reaaonable  ?alue 
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pr  ispecti 


ty 


ed 
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In  a  normal  market  shall  be  based  upon  rea- 
sonable values  during  the  period  beginning 
January  1.  1937,  and  ending  December  31. 
1939. 


New  York  Times  Call$  Attention  to  OPA'i 
Counterfeit  Remedies  for  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF    NEBR.\SK.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  includ- 
ing an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  February  20.  1946.  entitled  "Mr. 
Bowies'  Remedies." 

In  this  connection,  I  am  constrained  to 
point  out  what  may  be  the  most  tragic 
misuse  of  power  of  which  the  OPA  is 
guilty. 

The  seemingly  irresistible  OPA  propa- 
ganda machine  could  be  used  to  inform 
the  people  of  America  that  only  a  bal- 
anced Budget  can  truly  prevent  inflation 
In  this  fashion,  OPA  could  u.se  its  power 
to  encourage  the  President  and  Congress 
to  balance  the  Budget. 

Instead,  the  OPA  has  used  its  propa- 
ganda to  conceal  the  ravages  of  reckless 
spending,  and  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  price  control  prevents  inflation. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 

MR     BOWLXS'  REMEDIZS 

Mr  Bowles'  Introductory  statement  before 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
began,  correctly  encugh.  by  declaring  that  "It 
would  X>e  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity 
of  the  inflationary  crisis  we  face  "  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  he  did  not  once  mention 
during  his  statement  fhe  basic  cause  of  in- 
flation— the  Increase  In  money  and  bank 
credit  In  the  country  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  the  continued  budget  deficit  and 
Government  financing  policies  that  must  In 
the  long  run  incre.u-.e  that  money  and  bank 
credit    further 

Mr.  Bowles  did  mention  some  of  the  con- 
tributory causes  of  high  commodity  prices. 
He  mentioned  the  shortage  of  goods  He  cor- 
rects pointed  out  that:  "It  Is.  of  course, 
expanding  production  which  will  bring  us  to 
the  point  where  price,  rent,  and  wage  con- 
trols can  be  dropped."  He  mentioried  the 
unprecedented  recent  wage  increases  that 
the  administration  has  encouraged  and  ap- 
proved; but  to  these  he  also  gave  his  own 
approval.  Why.  then,  does  he  believe  that 
•everywhere  the  inflationary  pressures  have 
reached  explosive  proportions '?  The  chief 
trouble.  In  his  Judgment,  seems  to  be  psy- 
chological. "A  speculative  fever  has  taken 
hold  of  the  country."  Mr  B<iwles'  main 
concern  seems  to  be  the  speculators,  the 
profiteers,  the  "now  I  want  mine    lx)'.s. 

Obviously,  however,  these  groups  are  only 
symptomatic.  The  speculators  and  profit- 
eers are  always  with  us  Surely  there  were 
as  many  people  in  1932.  say.  as  there  are  now 
who  would  have  bought  stocks  or  cammodl- 
ties  If  they  thought  they  were  going  up.  or 
businessmen  who  would  have  raised  their 
prices  If  they  thought  they  could  get  more. 
What  we  have  to  examine  are  the  basic  con- 
ditions which  make  It  possible  for  people  to 
sell  at  such  high  prices  today  'Speculation" 
Is  the  registering  thermometer,  accurate  or 
inaccurate:  but  it  Is  not  the  temperature 
Itself! 

It  Is  because  Mr.  Bowles'  analysis  con- 
cerns  Itself  with  the  symptoms  of  Inflation 


and  not  with  the  basic  causes  that  he  has 
nothing  to  offer  but  continued  drastic  con- 
trols of  the  American  economy.  He  asks 
for  a  renewal  of  all  the  wartime  controls 
"without  amendment."  But  we  cannot  cure 
Inflation  until  we  deal  with  Its  basic  causes. 
These  causes  lie  in  governmental  financial 
policy  itself.  Government  wage  and  price 
control  is  a  temporary  expedient  that  has 
such  serious  potentialities  for  harm  that  It 
should  be  discontinued  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  real  task  before  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  is  to  put  the 
Government's  fiscal  affairs  In  order. 


The  National  Housing  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   H.^^IPSHIRE 

IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  21   ileoislatii^e  day 
of  Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  four  edi- 
torials dealing  with  the  national  hous- 
ing situation,  one  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  '2.  one  from  the 
Washington  Post,  of  February  17.  one 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Febru- 
ary 15.  and  one  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
of  February  14. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of 
February   12.   1946 1 

HOUSING    PROGRAM 

Wilson  Wyatt.  Housing  Expediter,  has  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  program  designed  to 
start  construction  of  70C.OOO  low-  and  mod- 
erate-cost homes  by  the  end  of  next  year.  A 
large  proportion  of  these  houses  will  l>e  pre- 
fabricated or  aaaembled  on  site  from  pre- 
fabricated parts  and  materials.  To  achieve 
this  record-breaking  production  the  program 
alms  at  a  tripling  of  the  number  of  workers 
engaged  In  the  building  industry  and  a  large 
expansion  In  the  production  of  materials. 
As  an  integral  part  of  the  program  Mr.  Wyatt 
proposes  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  obtain 
a  larger  supply  of  materials  and  to  compen- 
sate for  higher  wages:  extension  of  credit  by 
Insuring  mortgages  on  low-cost  homes  to  the 
extent  ol  90  percent  of  current  costs  rather 
than  on  long-term  economic  values;  the  fix- 
Ins  of  prices  of  old  houses,  new  houses,  and 
!  sites:    stimulation   of   technical   re- 

ind  extension  of  authority  for  priori- 
ties and  allocations  until  December  31.  1M7. 
Thore  can  be  little  quarrel  with  the  de- 
sirability of  the  goal  set  in  this  program. 
There  is  serious  question,  however,  whether 
the  program  can  get  us  there  Although  our 
present  problem  Is  too  much  demand  for 
housing,  a  further  easing  of  the  terms  on 
which  houses  can  be  bought.  Including  a 
lowering  of  the  Interest  rate.  Is  proposed. 
Such  a  development  'nevitably  would  ac- 
centuate the  present  unbalance  between  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  housing  The  same  re- 
sult is  bound  to  follow  if  we  attempt  the 
Impossible  task  of  controlling  the  prices  of 
both  new  and  old  houses 

Although  the  program  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  further  rise  In  prices,  with  its  Infla- 
tionary effects,  subeidies  of  9600.000.000  are 
proposed  Such  subsidies  wil.  add  to  the 
Inflationary  pressure  already  present  to  a 
serious  degree  In  our  economy.  Moreover, 
by  suggect'ng  that  "where  It  ta  absolutely 
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necessary,  wage  Increases  will  be  cared  for 
by  premium  payments  In  order  to  stimulate 
maximum  production."  the  gates  would  be 
opened  for  one  of  the  most  dubious  of  the 
current  Inflationary  proposals.  In  this  con- 
nection, too.  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  taxpayer  must  be  called  upon  to  subsi- 
dize the  purchasers  of  these  new  homes. 

Moreover,  this  program,  with  Its  emphasis 
upon  additional  controls.  Ignores  the  great 
incentive  provided  by  profits  in  overcoming 
serious  shortages.  New  housing  facilities 
are  urgently  required.  Mr.  Wyatt  calls  this 
a  bold  and  realistic  plan.  It  would  be  less 
bold  but  more  realistic  to  give  greater  at- 
tention to  the  role  that  greater  Incentives 
in  the  form  of  less  Government  control  can 
play  in  overcoming  our  housing  shortage. 
A  rela.\atlon  of  some  price  ceilings  might 
add  to  the  individual  housing  bill,  but  the 
alternative  of  subsidies  adds  more  to  the  tax- 
payers' bill  and  seems  less  likely  to  achieve 
results. 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  17. 
19461 

WYATT  HOUSING  PLAN 

Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  the  administration's 
new  housing  dynamo,  has  been  a  very  busy 
man  in  the  last  5  weeks.  In  that  brief  period 
he  has  outlined  a  bold,  forward-looking,  and 
comprehensive  program  to  meet  the  housing 
crisis.  "Our  sights  must  be  raised."  he  says, 
"far  above  the  present  target  of  four  or  five 
hundred  thousand  hom^s  in  1946."  He  coura- 
geously calls  for  2,700,000  dwelling  units  to 
be  put  under  construction  in  the  next  2  years. 
In  our  opinion,  this  sort  of  dynamic  leader- 
ship Is  necessary  to  pull  the  building  indus- 
try out  of  its  semlmorlbund  state  and  pre- 
pare it  for  its  new  responsibilities. 

The  magnitude  of  the  housing  problem 
tands  out  with  shocking  clarity  from  Mr. 
Wyatts  report.  More  than  1.200,000  families 
vere  living  "dcubled  up"  la.st  October.  The 
situation  is  rapidly  becoming  worse  because 
r>t  the  great  Increase  in  families  demanding 
homes  Even  if  we  can  build  3.000.000  homes 
in  1946  and  1947  throu;:h  an  all-out  effort, 
more  than  a  million  families  will  still  have  to 
live  with  relatives  or  friends.  Here  Is  ample 
indication  that  Mr.  Wyatts  program  is  not 
too  ambitlou.s  In  the  number  of  units  sought. 

To  carry  out  that  program  will  require 
some  sweeping  adjustments  The  volume  of 
building  materials  to  be  produced  ',i  1947 
will  have  to  be  Increased  eightfold  over  the 
output  of  1945  The  present  labor  force  en- 
gaged In  residential  construction  will  have 
to  be  multiplied  by  three  Of  course,  there 
will  also  have  to  be  an  enormous  Increase 
In  manpower  at  work  In  factories  producing 
building  materials.  Mr.  Wyatt's  program 
calls  for  the  revival  of  many  closed  plants 
that  used  to  produce  brick,  lumber,  plumb- 
ing fixtures,  and  so  forth,  the  conversion 
of  war  plants  to  the  manufacture  of  build- 
ing supplies,  and  construction  Of  new  plants, 
with  special  allowance  for  more  rapid-than- 
usual  amortization  for  tax  purposes. 

It  naturally  follows  that  nonresidential 
building  which  Is  not  absolutely  neceesary 
will  have  to  be  sharply  curtailed.  The  Wyatt 
program  would  concentrate  mott  of  the  Na- 
tion's building  capacity  In  the  production  of 
housing  units  to  cost  not  more  than  $6,000 
and  rent  for  not  more  than  $50.  It  Is  this 
type  of  home  that  is  In  greatest  demand  by 
returning  veterans,  and,  for  that  matter,  by 
other  families  now  clamoring  for  housing 
within  reach  of  moderate  incomes. 

The  moist  controversial  feature  of  the 
Wyatt  program  la  his  call  for  $600,000,000  In 
subsidies  to  stimulate  the  production  of 
building  materials  and  hasten  the  develop- 
ment of  new  products.  We  fully  recognize 
the  necessity  for  stimulation  of  the  build- 
ing materials  industries.  That  Is  the  first 
essential  of  any  realistic  large-scale  home- 
building  program.  We  are  loath,  however,  to 
see  a  heavy  draft  on  the  Treasury  for  this 
purpose.     Payment  of  such  subsidies  during 


the  war  was  Justified  on  the  ground  that  they 
made  possible  the  production  of  essential 
materials  in  high-cost  plants  or  mines  with- 
out raising  the  general  price  level.  We  do 
not  think  the  same  argument  can  be  reason- 
ably advanced  now  for  the  stimulation  of  a 
peacetime  building  Industry. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  building  in- 
dustry is  suffering  from  a  wartime  hangover. 
But  It  Is  not  a  temporary  spurt  of  construc- 
tion activity  that  we  need.  Large-scale  pro- 
duction of  houses  and  many  other  types  of 
buildings  will  be  necessary  for  at  least  10 
years  tc  overcome  the  shortages  accumulated 
during  the  war.  If  this  industry  is  to  ex- 
pand on  a  sound  basis,  it  must  be  assured 
of  a  reasonable  relationship  between  costs 
and  prices  during  the  period  of  continued 
controls,  instead  of  being  given  a  temporary 
shot  in  the  arm. 

Soon  or  late,  moreover,  we  shall  have  to 
abandon  the  habit  of  trying  to  solve  every 
baffling  problem  by  resort  to  public  funds. 
We  cannot  indefinitely  head  oft  Inflation  by 
piling  the  public  debt  higher  and  higher. 
On  the  contrary,  the  continued  spending  of 
Government  funds  to  keep  prices  down  spells 
Inflation  from  a  different  source.  We  doubt 
that  Congress  will  have  any  sympathy  with 
this  effort  to  postpone  the  day  when  price 
and  wage  adjustments  In  the  building-ma- 
terials field  will  have  to  be  made  to  put  these 
Industries  on  a  par  with  others  which  took 
over  their  labor  In  wartime.  When  those 
adjustments  have  been  made,  controls  will 
certainly  have  to  be  maintained  to  avoid  sky- 
rocketing prices.  Subsidies  would  tempora- 
rily ease  the  problem  of  maintaining  controls, 
but  they  would  also  multiply  headaches  later 
on  and  probably  Jeopardize  the  long-range 
slum-clearance  plans  which  necessarily  in- 
volve the  use  of  public  funds. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February 
15,  19461 

HOUSING 

Some  years  ago  the  candidate  for  governor 
of  a  Midwestern  State  was  invited  to  address 
a  convention  of  what  he  understood  were 
real-estate  men.  He  made  quite  a  stirring 
speech  on  the  merits  of  each  citizen  owning 
his  own  home.  Leaving  the  hall  he  discov- 
ered that  the  gathering  was  one  of  a  special 
branch  of  the  real -estate  business — those  in 
attendance  dealt  only  in  apartment  houses 
and  multlfamily  dwellings.  Nevertheless,  the 
speech  was  well  received. 

In  this  country  anyone  who  advocates 
house  ownership  is  on  about  as  safe  ground 
as  one  who  makes  a  ringing  commitment  to 
the  Ten  Commandments.  Anyone  who  ques- 
tions the  desirability  of  home  ownership  Is 
as  likely  as  not  to  be  put  in  the  class  with 
those  who  would  speak  disparagingly  of  the 
Institution  of  marriage.  We  intend  to  take 
no  such  risk,  but  we  think  it  is  permissible 
to  say  that,  like  marriage,  home  ownership 
ought  not  to  be  entered  into  lightly  or 
hurriedly. 

Anyone  who  has  owned  a  house  and  some 
ground  knows  that  along  with  satisfaction 
go  considerable  worry  and  considerable  ex- 
pense and  that  one  unable  to  bear  that  ex- 
pense may  l>e  forced  to  let  his  property  de- 
teriorate into  a  considerable  financial  loss. 
If  a  home  owner's  business  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  move  to  a  new  neighborhood 
or  to  another  part  of  the  country,  there  Is 
another  chance  of  loss.  These  are  consid- 
erations which  should  be  understood  because 
lack  of  understanding  may  cause  consider- 
able unhapplness. 

We  now  have  a  housing  shortage  and  to 
the  couple  who  have  tramped  from  door  to 
door  for  weeks  on  end  looking  for  a  place  to 
live  and  four  walls  look  welcome.  If  within 
the  four  walls  are  some  attractive  gadgets.  If 
woodwork  is  freshly  painted  and  floors  freshly 
shellacked,  the  layout  may  be  more  than 
they  can  resist.  Someone  ought  to  warn 
tbem  to  look  carefully.    Of  all  the  shoddy 


that  a  man   can  buy.  a  cheap.  Jerry-built 
house  threatens  the  most  headaches. 

Current  publicity  from  Washington  stresses 
plans  to  build  a  large  number  of  individual 
homes  and  to  concentrate  the  program  on 
homes  costing  $6,000.  It  seems  to  us.  grant- 
ing the  good  intentions  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  program,  that  It  Is  permissible  to  raise 
questions 

There  are  probably  many  places  in  the 
United  States  where  a  small  house  can  be 
soundly  built  to  sell  for  $6,000.  There  are 
also  many  places  where  that  cannot  be  done. 
Either  many  people  will  be  disappointed  at 
being  unable  to  buy  a  house  for  that  figure, 
or.  if  houses  are  built  on  such  a  basis,  they 
will  be  of  a  character  that  none  will  want 
very  much  to  live  in  them  and  will  not  for 
any  considerable  time  Despite  the  pressing 
need  for  housing,  caution  is  In  order  If  It 
is  not  exercised  we  will  within  a  very  few 
years  have  vast  communities  of  cheaply  built 
houses,  neglected  and  tumbled-down  struc- 
tures which  no  one  will  want  and  which  will 
represent  a  loss  to  the  original  purchasers. 

There  also  arises  the  question  of  whether 
it  is  wise  to  force  concentration  on  small  in- 
dividual-home construction  as  Washington 
has  done  by  use  of  its  priority  power  Is 
that  the  way  to  provide  the  maximum  Of 
shelter  the  most  quickly?  Most  individual- 
home  developments  are  undertaken  for  sale 
and  not  for  rental  purposes  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  a  change  is  coming.  Will 
not  the  availability  of  property  for  sale  and 
scarcity  of  property  for  rent  Induce  purchase 
by  those  in  no  real  position  to  purchase? 

Of  course,  if  the  Federal  program  of  price 
fixing  and  other  controls  is  to  be  maintained 
and  extended  to  housing,  all  the  questions 
raised  here  are  beside  the  point.  If  that  is 
done  there  will  be  very  little  building  of  any 
kind  and  very  little  production  generally. 
We  are  assuming  that  such  foolishness  is 
near  an  end.  and  that  production  will  be  al- 
lowed to  get  under  way.  In  such  a  case,  it 
would  be  well  if  Washington  would  abandon 
all  attempts  to  make  general  rules  to  cover 
a  country  where  conditions   vary  widely. 

Organized  community  effort  can  perhaps 
be  helpful.  But  in  the  end  the  Individual 
who  must  pay  for  a  house  will  Insist  on 
having  the  place  that  suits  him. 


[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Febriiary  14, 
19461 

A    LITTLE    CBrriCISM    MIGHT    HELP    THE    HOUSING 
PLAN 

As  outlined  by  its  creator,  the  Housing 
Expediter,  the  housing  program  now  getting 
under  way  will  require  premium  payments 
(1.  e..  subsidies),  of  $600,000,000.  plus  $250.- 
000.000  for  the  relocation  and  conversion  of 
existing  housing.  There  is  no  pretense  that 
this  $850,000,000  will  cover  the  whole  cost  to 
the  taxpayers.  The  unknown  factors  are  too 
many. 

Also,  there  has  been  no  effort  to  compute 
the  indirect  costs  to  the  ordinary  citizen  la 
his  capacity  as  wage  earner.  Yet  there  Is 
suflacient  evidence  in  hand  to  warrant  the 
statement  that  these  indirect  costs  will  be 
large.  In  some  industries  they  may  be 
paralyzing. 

Part  of  the  plan  now  being  rushed  through 
with  so  much  ballyhoo  and  so  little  calm 
examination  calls  for  the  delay  or  abandon- 
ment of  all  building  construction  save  that 
of  dwelling  units.  In  the  original  statement 
of  Expediter  Wyatt  it  was  said  that  the  only 
manner  in  which  sufficient  manpower  could 
be  obtained  for  carrying  out  his  plan  was  uj 
divert  it  from  other  building  projects. 

In  yesterday's  paper  the  Director  of  Civilian 
Production.  Mr.  John  D.  Small,  carried  this 
thought  further.  He  said  that  It  might  be 
necessary  to  prohibit  the  completion  of  con- 
struction projects  now  under  way  And.  he 
added,  "anyone  who  now  starts  construction 
runs  the  risk  of  not  being  permitted  to  finisb 
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lerai  Aid  for  School  Lunches 


EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

or 

H|ON.  WILLIAM  W.  LINK 

OF    ILMNOU 

IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr  I  INK  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  be- 
fore u.s  today  an  opportunity  to  be  of 
some  r  'al  as.sLstance  to  the  group  of 
young  .  Lmerlcans  that  are  members  of 
our  schiol  system.  When  we  provide  aid 
for  thef  1  we  are  at  the  same  time  help- 
ing thei  ■  fathers  and  mothers.  As  Mem- 
bers of  ( 'ontrress  it  is  our  duty  to  provide 
for  the  uants  of  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, tint  in  view  of  this  fact  I  want  to 
register  my  full  support  for  H.  R.  3370. 
the  bill  vhich  would  provide  Federal  aid 
for  schoal  lunches. 

If  we  need  proof  that  the  bill  Is  de- 
sirable, ve  only  have  to  look  at  the  letters 
from  tlie  children  themselves — letters 
that  raiige  from  a  kinderearten  scrawl 
to  a  hig  i-school  composition.  All  voice 
B  sincer?  gratefulness  for  the  privileges 
that  the  program  extends  to  all  children 
of  schotl  age  who  are  attending  school. 
Their  Ic iters  further  indicate  a  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  the  school  children 
that  good  diet  is  essential  to  health  and 
the  deve  opment  of  a  good  mind.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  messages  from  the  children 
are  expiessions  from  parent.-*,  teachers, 
and  serA  ice  organization."; — all  of  which 
voice  a  deep  appreciation  for  the  aid  that 
has  been  rendered  and  a  strong  faith 
that  the  present  Congress  will  continue 
the  prog  am. 


The  Seventh  District  of  Illinois  is  com- 
posed of  a  cro.ss  section  of  the  American 
populace.  All  of  these  people  are  con- 
vinced that  the  money  appropriated  for 
the  school-lunch  subsidy  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  everyone. 

I  have  received  many  letters  from  Des 
Plaines.  from  Park  Ridce.  anc  from 
other  sections  that  definitely  cannot  be 
called  a  poor  man's  district:  along  with 
■     '  hundreds   of    similar 

;i>,  where  the  woikmK- 
man  is  in  the  vast  majority.  All  are 
unanimous  in  their  hopes  for  the  pa.<ssage 
of  the  school-lunch  bill. 

The  operation  of  the  .school-lunch  pro- 
cram  in  the  past  has  developed  in  the 
minds  of  the  young  people  attending  our 
■~  a  kP'  "  •'  of  proper  food 
'   and  i!  .on  to  good  health. 

Children  come  to  relish  the  elements  of 
a  balanced  dipt  not  for  taste  alone  but 
for  the  nutrition  value  of  the  food— an 
extremely  helpful  factor  to  the  parents 
in  the  homes. 

Again,  gentlemen.  I  want  n  commit 
myself  as  beinK  whol-  r 

of  a  bill  which  would  .  ,»• 

operation  of  a  .school-lunch  program  for 
all  children  of  .school  age  who  are  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  of  our  United  States. 


Henry  Ford  2d  Answers  Mr.  Bow!es 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEi'KE.SENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  com- 
plete text  of  a  telegram  from  Henry 
Ford  2d  in  Los  Angeles  last  night  to  the 
Honorable  Bhent  Spence.  chairman. 
Hou.se  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee: 

I  have  been  inforined  that  your  comnnlt- 
tee  is  prepared  to  invite  me 
yc  tl   to  comment   on    price 
affect  the  F  r  Co      I  sli  ■ 

be  hnppy  ti  before  the  : 

there  is  really  any  public  interest  to  be 
served  However,  my  opinions  on  this  sub- 
ject have  already  been  expressed  publicly  in 
a  telegram  to  the  Director  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  on  January  29  .md 
again  in  an  address  in  San  Francisco  on  Feb- 
ruary 8.  Copies  of  both  of  these  are  l)eing 
mailed  to  you. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  has  the  best 
Interests  of  this  Nation  at  heart  is  doing  what 
we  are  doing— everything  we  can  to  stop  the 
present  trend  tovkard  inflation.  There  are 
differences  In  opinion  on  how  this  can  best 
be  done 

Our  part,  as  we  see  It,  is  to  produce  m^  •    - 
cars  and  trucks — as  many  as  we  can,  a.s  ; 
as  we  can      That  has  been  our  purpose  since 
VJ-day      Our    employees    have    coopersi'^fl 
There  have  been  no  strikes  at  the  Ford  M 
Co.     We  have  been  forced  to  curtail  prcK.t na- 
tion time  and  again  because  of  strikes  and 
shut-downs  In   the  plants  of  our  suf  pliers. 
Sliortages  of  steel,  caused  by  a  dispute  over 
iJOih  wages  and  prices,   finally  forced  us  to 
stop    assembly    lines    completely. 

Of  course  we  know  that  price  ceilings  on 
most  finished  parts  for  new  automobiles 
were  removed  last  fall.     But  the  stateoMiit 


of  Mr  Bowles  In  this  respect  does  not  reflect 
all  the  facts.  He  does  not  make  it  clear  that 
manufacturers  who  supply  our  suppliers  with 
parts  do  have  price  ceilings.  He  also  ignores 
the  fact  that  parts  for  trucks  and  all  auto- 
motive replacement  parts  are  still  subject 
to   '  DTices.     The  CP.^   supplementary 

ord.  ust  29    1948   to  whicli  Mr    Bowles 

relenvu.     txempts     pa.-  car     original 

equipment    from    pr'ce  tuX    specifi- 

cally excepts  tires,  batteries,  radios,  ferrous 
and  nonferrnii*  castings.  The  regulation 
also  states  <  <  under  which  such  .tems 

as  glass,  elei  liiv..!!  Aire,  forginus.  upholstery, 
and  similar  Item.'t  are  not  classified  as  parts 
unless  .. 

As  1  ^  dry  which 

has   si;;  ■    'h   gray 

iron  ca  ■()  durirg 

1943  t)ecai!se  the  cost  to  them  of  producing 
the  castmijs  we  needed  was  above  the  price 
at  which  they  v.  re  allowed  to  sell  to  us. 
Tlicy  stcpp"'  ;v 

Another  haG  been  making  thou- 

sands ■  •  but   vital   truck  parts   for   us 

f"r  50  h      His  material   prices  had 

'  tiiy  that  he  asked 
^e  CI  cents.  OPA 
said  No  They  were  willing  to  go  as  high 
as  M  cent.s.  But  the  supplier  could  not  pro- 
duce parts  at  that  figure  and  so  he  stopped 
manufacture.  After  ''on  iderable  delay,  we 
finally  found  two  new  supplier?  One  is 
now  fi:!  ■  us  with  the  necessary  parts 

■t  82  (  I  one  at  C4  cents  each,  both 

with  O! 

In    f>.  ;         c    our    estimates    of    last 

summer  that  motorcars  would  cost  55  per- 
cent more  to  make  during  the  first  postwar 
year  than  they  cost  in  1041  Mr  Bowles  failed 
to  mike  It  clear   that   these  c--  .  s   were 

submitted  to  OPA  before  OP.*  h  unced 

any  pr.ce  n  s  on  new  c.ir-     nu>re  than 

a  month  bi  .A  had  given  us  even  the 

basis  on  which  prlc  ceilings  were  to  be 
calculated 

Whit  Mr  B<jwles  had  to  say  on  this  point 
an^  the  manner  in  which  he  chose  to  say  It 
left  the  Impression  that  we  had  secretly 
applied  tor  a  5')-percent  Hicrea!«e  in  existing 
price  reihiiRs  Actually  Vke  have  applied  for 
no  price  relief  >  f  our  cars  since  OPA 

ceilins<!  v.ere  es'  •  d 

i'  ly     those  estimates  of    last   July 

tur:  to  be  pretty  accurate.     We  esti- 

mated, for  example,  thai  our  m<i8t  popular 
model,  which  had  cost  •512  to  make  In  1941. 
would  c  St  us  under  postwar  conditions 
about  $935.  These  figures  do  not  include 
coat  of  Rdvertlslng  and  felling  or  any  profit 
We   found  ■ .   before   we   reached 

scheduled    i  that    it    was   costing 

us  »963  tu  make  this  model 

Since  then,  we  have  cut  that  coet  some- 
what by  Increased  production  efficiency,  but 
In  the  meantime  we  have  added  at>out  141.- 
000.000  to  our  annual  bill  lor  wages,  and 
have  still  to  absorb  increased  costs  to  us 
and  cur  suppliers  due  to  the  new  price  of 
steel 

Our  OPA  price  to  dealers  on  this  model  Is 
t728 

We  do  not  want  to  get  Into  publ  c  argu- 
menu  with  OPA  or  any  other  Governtr.ent 
agency  at  this  tiire.  especially  since  the 
President  late  last  week  annt  unced  a  new 
national  wage-price  formula  However.  I 
have  stated  publicly  my  opinion  that  Infia- 
tlon  Is  based  on  ecurcity  and  that  the  way 
to  prevent  Infiationary  prices  of  manufac- 
tured producu  u  to  produce  gr«ds  for  pecple 
to  buy  with  the  money  they  have  to  spend 

We  at  Ford  Motor  Co  are  going  to  continue 
to  act  m  that  belief 

Our  Job  at  Ford  Motor  Co.  has  always  been 
to  make  more  and  more  products  at  lower 
and  lower  prices  so  that  more  and  more 
people  can  afford  them  Wr  look  forwr.rd 
to  the  time  when  American  Industry  can 
get  back  to  this  Job  under  the  constant  stim- 
ulus of  free  competition. 

Hknrt  roao  2d. 
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We  Need  Bomb  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1946: 

WZ    NEED    BOMB    CONTBOL 

More  facts  will  have  to  be  made  public  be- 
fore we  can  fully  evaluate  the  charges  of 
Russian  espionage  In  Canada,  which.  It  Is 
riimored,  also  extended  Into  the  United 
States  ) 

It  has  ijeen  variously  reported  that  the 
spies  were  trying  to  find  out  how  to  manu- 
facture the  atomic  bomb,  how  to  make  cer- 
tain electronic  equipment  (radar  or  prox- 
imity fuses  or  both)  or  to  learn  Canadian- 
United  States  plans  for  repelling  an  Arctic 
invasion 

All  major  natlona,  we  presume,  maintain 
an  Information  or  spy  service  prying  Into  the 
military  secrets  of  their  neighbors  and  al- 
leged friends  When  this  ugly  fact  Is  made 
public  It  shocks  ouLT  sensibilities  and  arouses 
our  fears. 

It  Is  natural  that  Russia  should  be  trying 
to  find  out  how  to  manufacture  atomic 
bombs,  a  secret  that  we  gladly  shared  with 
the  British  and  Canadians,  but  denied  to 
the  Russians  while  we  were  all  fighting  to- 
gether 

This  Incident  is  only  one  of  many  that  will 
exasperat«  international  relations  and  strain 
our  nerves  until  the  United  Nations  finally 
•et  up  controls  of  atomic  bomb  production 
that  win  make  the  whole  world  feel  at  least 
•a  safe  as  it  did  before  the  bomb  was  In- 
vented Better  still  would  be  an  honest 
limitation  of  all  arms. 


Resolution  of  Wilmington  Grange,  of 
New  Wilmington,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Wilmington  Grange,  No. 
1477.  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  on  February 
14. 1946.  located  at  New  Wilmington.  Pa.: 

Whereas  the  labor  organizations,  after  be- 
ing coddled  and  cat«red  to  for  a  number  of 
years,  have  become  obstreperous  and  should 
be  controlled  After  receiving  exceptionally 
high  wages  during  the  war  are  not  satisfied 
to  continue  working  without  an  Increase  in 
pay,  and  have  brought  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing, not  only  upon  themselves  and  their 
families  by  striking,  but  will  create  a  condi- 
tion whereby  many  aged  people,  and  others 
who  do  not  have  any  earning  capacity  and 
have  been  living  on  small  fixed  incomes,  will 
not  be  able  to  exist  without  financial  aid 
from  some  source:  and 

Whereas  employers  who  provide  the  money 
to  conduct  their  business  are  prevented  from 
operating  their  plants  In  a  normal  business 
way  by  labor  organizations;  and 


Whereas  the  farmers  have  been  produc- 
ing and  selling  under  price  ceilings  which 
In  some  cases  will  not  cover  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, thtis  creating  a  food  shortage  which 
requires  consumers  to  stand  In  line  for  es- 
sential food  products  which  would  be  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  the 
demand  If  It  were  not  for  Government  re- 
strictions and  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of 
labor:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as  favor- 
ing laws  that  will  control  labor  organizations 
and  make  strikes,  as  now  conducted,  illegal, 
Hnd  give  the  employers  an  even  break  with 
labor,  with  the  right  to  select  their  employees 
and  discharge  any  who  are  Inefficient  or  a 
menace  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
business;  be  it  also 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  our  support  to 
lawmakers  who  will  support  the  enactment 
of  laws  to  control  strikes  and  provide  other 
methods  of  settling  labor  disputes. 

We  Insist  on  the  enactment  of  laws  that 
win  carry  a  fine  and  Imprisonment  for  any- 
one Interfering  with  the  marketing  of  farm 
produce. 

We  brand  the  strike  of  the  Pittsburgh  elec- 
trical workers  as  inhuman  and  should  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  civilized  country;  be  It  also 

Resolved,  That  since  prices  of  many  manu- 
factured articles  will  Increase  on  account  of 
Increased  labor  costs,  that  we  as  farmers 
Insist  that  either  price  ceilings  be  abolished 
or  raised  to  a  point  where  the  price  will  cover 
the  cost  of  production  of  farm  products 
caused  by  the  Increased  cost  of  farm  labor, 
all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

Any  controlling  measures  that  prevent  the 
farmers  from  receiving  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion will  develop  a  scarcity  of  food  and  en- 
courage a  black  market. 

We  favor  holding  prices  down  to  prevent 
Inflation,  but  since  President  Truman  has 
favored  increased  costs  and  higher  prices,  we 
think  that  the  farmers,  after  working  70  or 
80  hours  a  week,  are  entitled  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction plus  a  small  profit  to  partially  pay 
for  overtime  work. 

We  regret  that  so  many  people  have  been 
Influenced  to  follow  communistic  leaders. 

We  favor  a  6-year,  one-term  office  lor  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

A  shortage  of  food  may  result,  due  to  the 
strikes,  as  many  farmers  will  be  unable  to 
secure  the  new  machinery  which  they  had 
expected  to  get. 


The  Yalta  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  February  18,  1946 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  controversial  documents  ever 
signed  between  representatives  of  differ- 
ent countries  was  that  embodying  the 
secret  agreement  consummated  at  Yalta 
on  February  11,  1945,  between  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Joseph  Stalin,  and 
Winston  Chuichill. 

In  order  that  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  everyone  else  who  scans  this 
Record  may  have  an  opportunity  to  read 
that  famous  document,  I  am  inserting 
it  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
just  as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  under  a  Washington  date  line  of 
February  11.  1946 — just  1  year  to  a  day 
after  it  was  signed. 


The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

TEXT  OF  YALTA    ACCORD  ON   SOVIET   WA«  OW 
JAPAN 

The  leaders  of  the  three  great  powers — the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Great  Britain — have  agreed  that  In  2  or 
3  months  after  Germany  has  surrendered 
and  the  war  In  Europe  has  terminated  the 
Soviet  Union  shall  enter  into  the  war  against 
Japan  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  on  condition 
that: 

1.  The  status  quo  In  Outer  Mongolia  (the 
Mongolian  People's  Republic)  shall  be  pre- 
served; 

2.  The  former  rights  of  Russia  violated  by 
the  treacherous  attack  of  Japan  In  1904 
shall  be  restored,  viz.: 

(a)  The  southern  part  of  Sakhalin,  as 
well  as  all  the  Islands  adjacent  to  It,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  Soviet  Union, 

(b)  The  commercial  port  of  Dalren  shall 
be  Internationalized,  the  preeminent  inter- 
ests of  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  port  being 
safeguarded  and  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur 
as  a  naval  base  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  restored. 

(c)  The  Chinese  Eastern  Railroad  and 
the  South  Manchurian  Railroad,  which  pro- 
vides an  outlet  to  Dairen,  shall  be  jointly 
operated  by  the  establishment  of  a  Joint 
Soviet-Chinese  company,  it  being  understood 
that  the  preeminent  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union  shall  be  safeguarded  and  that  China 
shall  retain  full  sovereignty  In  Manchuria: 

3.  The  Kurile  Islands  shall  be  handed 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  agreement  con- 
cerning Outer  Mongolia  and  the  ports  and 
railroads  referred  tq,  above  will  require  con- 
currence of  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
The  President  will  take  measures  in  order  to 
obtain  this  concurrence  on  advice  from  Mar- 
shal Stalin. 

The  heads  of  the  three  great  powers  have 
agreed  that  these  claims  of  the  Soviet  Union 
shall  be  unquestionably  fulfilled  after  Japan 
has  been  defeated. 

For  its  part  the  Soviet  Union  expresses  Its 
readiness  to  conclude  with  the  National  Gov- 
ernment of  China  a  pact  of  friendship  and 
alliance  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  China 
In  order  to  render  assistance  to  China  with 
Its  armed  forces  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
China  from  the  Japanese  yoke. 
J.  Stalin. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
Winston  S.  Chubchilu 

Feeruaky   11,  1945. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  F.  SIKES 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  21.  1946 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  offer  an  analysis  of  measures  now  in 
force  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  of 
World  War  U.  I  feel  that  such  a  digest 
of  the  law  will  be  a  useful  and  ready 
reference  of  practical  assistance  to  the 
veterans.  The  present  program  is  a 
comprehensive  one,  which  is  intended 
by  Congress  to  really  serve  the  veterans. 
Its  cost  for  the  ensuing  12  months  is 
estimated  at  nearly  $5,000,000,000. 
Digest  of  Veterans  Benefits 
ELiciBiLmr 

A  veteran  must  have  served  in  t'  e  active 
military  or  naval  service  on  or  after  Septem- 
ber 16,  1940,  and  prior  to  the  termination  of 
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U'terln-  p  personnel  Up 

h  the  r:i  ;  the  Army  and 

Corps  and  senior  lieutenants  In  the 
md  Coast  Guard  are  entitled  to:   (a) 
nusterlnK-out  pay   If   they   have   per- 
active  service  for  at  least  60  days  out- 
United  States;  or  (b)  1200  muster- 
t  pay  If  they  have   performed   active 
for  at  least  60  days,  no  part  of  which 
served  outside  of  the  United  States;   or 
•|00  for  any  active  service  less  than  60 
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nus:  Public  Law  268  repeals  that  por- 
the  law.  which  provided  that  any 
Qnandlal  benefits  received  under  the  act 
would  be  deducted  from  any  future  bonus 
autho  Ized. 

3.  retirement  pay:  Service  personnel  on 
active  duty  for  more  than  30  days  and  dis- 
abled from  disease  or  Injury  received  In  the 
line  o '  duty  are  entitled  to  receive  the  same 
retlrei  nent  pay  as  now  provided  for  regular 
peraoi  nel  of  the  service. 

tensions:  Discharge  or  release  from  serv- 

condltlons  other  than  dlshomrable 

prerequisite  to  veterans'  benefits.     Any 

having    a    10-percent    or    more   dls- 

resultlng  from  disease  or  Injury  In- 

In  or  aggravated  by  war  service  will.  If 

icatlon  Is  approved,  receive  the  fol- 

amount: 

Amount  payable 
of  disability:  P«r  month 

- •!!  50 

aO| 23  00 

*3 34  50 

♦<3 46  00 

M - 57.  50 

•0 - 69  00 

70  — 80.  50 

* 92.  00 

•0 103  50 

T<  tal  dlsabUlty 115.00 

Ellgfjlllty  for  pensions  for  nonservlce-con- 

dlsabllltles    requires    honorable   dls- 

and  90  days  wartime  service — or  if 

of  service  was  less  than  90  days,  have 

ischarged    for    disability    Incurred    In 

in   the  line  of  duty.     The  disability 

permanently  and  totally  disabling 

due  to  the   veterans'   own   willful 


niit 


ingle  veteran  with  an  annual  Income 

•  1.000.   or   any  married   veteran — or 

ndent  minor  children — with  au  an- 

r  •2.500,  Is  Ineligible  for  non- 

•U   disability   pensions.     This 

Is  $bo  per  month  and  Is  .ncreased  to 

10  years  of  continuous,  permanent. 

sablllty  or  upon  reaching  the  age  of 


In  lurance : 


ertible 


:  Service  personnel  are  eligible 

cheapest  and  best  life  insurance  at- 

■ — the    National    Service    Life    Insur- 

rMs   Is   term    insurance   for  8   years. 

Into   ordinary   life,   twenty-pay- 

.  cr  thirty-payment  life  policies. 

that  has  lapsed   may  be  rein- 

the  veteran,  either  within  6  months 

te  of  separation  from  active  service, 

in    3    months    after    date    of    lapse! 

is  later,  by  payment  of  only  two 

premlrmji  without  Interest. 

Refdjustment   allowances:    Unemployed 

wjo  register  with  an  office  of  the 

States   Employment   Service   are   en- 

a  readjustment  allowance  of  •SO  per 

wlile  unemployed.     An  eligible  veteran 

receive  such  pa>'ments  up  to  a  maxl- 

1  year,  depending  on  length  of  serv- 

f-employed  veterans  with  net  earn- 

ess  than  •100  per  month  may  receive 

i-auce  amounting   to   the  difference 

uct  tfarnlnga  and  9100  m  any  month. 


up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  also  depending 
on  length  of  service. 

7    Loans:  Veterans   have  up   to    10   years 

after  offlclal  end  of  the  war  in  which  to  make 
application  for  guaranteed  loan  at  no  more 
than  4  percent  Interest.  These  loans  are 
automatically  guaraitteed  If  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  and  If 
the  amount  dues  not  exceed  the  appraisal 
made  by  an  appraiser  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Any  loan  on  real  estate  may  b«  guaran- 
teed up  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of  94,000 
of  the  loan,  with  the  Government  guaran- 
teeing 50  percent  of  the  total  loan  up  to  the 
maximum  amount.  The  business-loan  guar- 
anty limit  remains  at  92,000.  or  50  percent. 
Real -estate  loans  may  be  amortized  ever  a 
period  up  to  25  years,  and  farm  realty  loans 
up  to  40  years.  Maturity  on  non-real-estate 
loans  may  not  exceed  10  years. 

Proceeds  of  a  loan  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  In  connection  with  home  con- 
struction. Loans  may  tie  made  for  all  ordi- 
nary farming  purchaaaa.  and  any  normal 
business  enterprise,  and  so  that  existing  in- 
debtedneas  In  default  may  he  refinanced  In 
connection  with  all  types  of  eligible  loaxu. 

8.  Income-tax  exemptions:  Special  provi- 
sions have  t>een  enacted  by  Oongreaa  for  the 
tax  benefit  of  veterans.  These  benefits  in- 
clude (a)  (1,500  of  active  service  pay  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  for  the  taxable 
year  1943  and  until  the  termination  of  the 
present  war  is  proclaimed;  (b)  musterlng-out 
pay  Is  excluded  from  gross  Income  for  the 
taxable  year  of  1944  and  later  years. 

JOBS 

1.  Employment  placement  and  assistance: 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  are 
directed  to  cooperate  In  seeing  that  all  vet- 
erans, able  and  willing  to  work,  cbtaln  em- 
ployment This  assistance  includes  employ- 
ment counseling. 

2.  Employment  preference:  Preference  in 
Job  referrals  through  the  United  States  Em- 
ployment Service  Is  available  to  veterans 
under  regulations  adopted  by  the  Veterans' 
Placement  Service  Board,  carrying  out  the 
direction  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  that  the 
veteran  receive  "the  maximum  Job  oppor- 
tur.ity  in  the  field  of  gainful  employment." 

3.  Civil -service  preferences:  Veterans  with 
service-connected  diaabilltles  or  In  receipt  of 
pensions,  disability  retirement  benefits,  or 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Government, 
receive  an  additional  10  points  on  their  civll- 
servlce  examination  ratings. 

A  flve-polnt  preference  Is  allov^ed  to  vet- 
erans not  disabled 

These  preferences  will  place  veterans 
names  above  all  other  names  on  the  clvil- 
service  list  except  for  professional  or  scien- 
tific positions  paying  over  (3.000  a  year. 

4  Restoration  to  former  Federal  Job:  A 
veteran  who  held  a  permanent,  probatlonal. 
or  probational-tndetinlte  clvU-se'-vice  Job 
when  called  to  active  service  with  the  armed 
forces  Is  entitled  to  mandrtory  reemploy- 
merit  In  his  former  po.«itlon.  or  one  of  like 
seniority,  status,  and  pay.  provided  he  has 
sat'-sfactorily  completed  his  period  of  service. 
Is  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
position,  and  applies  for  restoration  within 
9Q  days  after  separation  from  active  service 
or  discharge  from  the  hospital. 

5.  Other  clvll-servlce  benefits:  The  civil- 
service  rule  that  not  more  than  two  members 
of  a  family,  living  In  the  same  house,  may 
hold  a  Federal  clvil-servlce  position  does  not 
apply  In  case  of  a  person  entitled  to  veteran 
preference. 

BUSINESS  AND  HOME  AIDS 

1.  Small -business  aids:  Assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  veterans  in  establishing  small  busi- 
nesses through  (a)  loans  not  connected  with 
the  OI  bill  of  rights  for  worth-while  manu- 
facttirlng  projects:  (b)  assistance  In  obtain- 
ing stirplua  war  materlala  that  wlU  be  help. 


(ul  to  the  planned  business  venture;  and  (C) 
supplying  of  t'  •;ce. 

2.  Material  i  i  ■  itles  for  mate- 
rials are  granted  by  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  and  the  OOlcc  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans 

3.  Purchase  of  surplus  property:  Veterans 
can  purchase  surplus  property  to  set  them- 
selves up  and  help  to  maintain  themselves 
in  business  without  buying  through  regular 
dealer  channels  or  paying  a  profit  to  anyone. 

4  Housing  priorities:  Priorities  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  new  houses  have 
been  established  for  veterans  in  obtaining 
homes  under  •lO.OOO. 

6.  Legal  assistance:  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  adopted  a  program  of  legal  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  memt>ers  of  their 
families. 

CSUCATION    AND   TKAININC 

1  Education:  Any  eligible  veteran  may 
receive  1  year  of  education  or  of  training 
plus  additional  education  <  up  to  a  maximum 
of  4  years) ,  for  total  length  of  active  service. 
There  Is  no  age  limit  nor  Is  there  any  need 
to  show  that  a  veteran's  education  was  In- 
terrupted by  war  service. 

The  time  during  which  a  course  may  be 
Initiated  is  within  4  years  after  discharge  or 
the  end  of  the  war.  whichever  Is  later,  and 
the  time  limit  for  completion  of  the  cotirse 
Is  9  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Short  Intensive  courses  may  t>e  undertaken 
and  the  additional  cost  prorated  against  the 
period  of  eligibility  to  which  the  veteran  Is 
entitled  at  the  rate  of  •SOO  per  school  year. 
No  such  short  course  may  cost  more  than 
•500.  Veterans  may  apply  to  take  a  cor- 
respondence course  but  they  are  entitled  to 
no  subsistence  allowance.  One-fourth  of 
the  elapsed  time  used  In  pursuing  such  a 
course  Is  charged  against  the  veteran's  period 
of  eligibility.  Total  amount  payable  for 
correspondence  courses  for  any  veteran  Is 
limited  to  •SOO. 

Monthly  subsistence  allowance,  while  In 
school  or  training.  Is  ^65  for  veterans  with- 
out dependents  and  •SO  for  veterans  with 
dependents. 

2.  Vocational  rehabilitation  of  disabled 
veterans:  The  purpose  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation is  to  restore  the  employablllty  which 
has  been  lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due 
to  a  disability  Inciu-red  In  or  aggravated  by 
service. 

Vocational  training  Involving  more  than  4 
years  of  training  may  be  begun  by  disabled 
veterans,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  The  time  for  com- 
pleting such  training  is  9  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

Disabled  veterans  In  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  are  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  of  •es  (without  de- 
pendents) or  »90  (With  dependents)  plus 
whatever  fwnslon  they  are  entitled  to  by 
law.  The  minimum  total  amount  such  vet- 
eran may  recr.ve  Is  set  at  •lOO  per  month 
(Without  dependents)  and  •US  (with  a  de- 
pendent), plus  •lO  for  the  first  child.  ^7  for 
each  additional  child,  and  (15  for  any  de- 
pendent parent.  If  the  veteran  would  other- 
wise receive  less  than  these  minimum 
amounts,  his  allowance  Is  raised  to  equal  the 
minimum  during  the  period  of  training  and 
for  2  months  thereafter. 

HOSPTTALIZATION    AND    DOMICILIARY    CARE 

1.  Hospitalization:  The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration provides  hospitalization  for  any 
veteran  of  any  war  who  was  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  are 
given  preference.  Veterans  with  non-serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  are  eligible  If  a 
hospital  bed  Is  available  and  the  veteran 
makes  a  sworn  sUtement  that  he  Is  unable 
to  defray  expenses  of  treatment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  expedite  additional 
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hospital  construction  and  to  establish  all 
necessary  administrative  o31ces  to  make  vet- 
erans' benefits  more  readily  available. 

2.  Artificial  limbs  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances: Provision  has  been  made  to  Insure 
ample  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Adminltttra- 
tlon  to  purchase  prosthetic  appliances  for 
veterans  and  instruct  them  In  the  use  of  such 
appliances.  Including  payment  of  any  ex- 
pense in\ulved  in  the  veterans'  traveling  to 
and  from  the  center  where  the  appliance  is 
fitted  and  training  given  in  !•«  use. 

3.  Guide  or  seeing -eye  dogs:  Guide  or  see- 
Ing-eye  dogs  may  be  provided  for  the  aid  of 
blind  veterans  who  are  entitled  to  disability 
compensation  or  pensions  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  including 
payment  of  any  expense  Involved  In  the  vet- 
erans' traveling  to  and  from  the  center  to 
become   adjusted    to    the   dogs. 

Blind  veterans  are  also  entitled  to  mechan- 
ical or  electronic  equipment  to  aid  them  in 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

4.  Domlllciary  care:  A  veteran  who  Is  so 
disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  a  livincr,  and 
Is  without  adequate  means  of  support,  may 
be  admitted  for  heme  care  to  a  facility  of 
Veteraiib'  Administration  providing  such  ac- 
commodations. 


Statement  by  Maurice  R.  Franks  Before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  February  21    {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  subject  of  labor  relations  made 
by  Maurice  R.  Frank.';  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
January  31  last. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AN    ADDRESS   BT    MAURICE   R.   FRANKS  BEFORE  THE 
UNITED  STATES   SENATE  COMMITTEE 

(Editor's  Note —As  the  following  message 
delivered  by  Mr.  Prank.s  before  the  United 
Slates  Senate  Ckjmmlttee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  January  31  Incorporated  much  of 
the  material  he  had  prepared  In  the  form  of 
his  editorial  for  this  Issue  of  the  Railroad 
Workers  Journal.  It  was  decided  to  substitute 
the  complete  text  of  his  address  for  the  edi- 
torial as  originally  scheduled. — S.  F.  W  ) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  invited  to  appear  be- 
fore your  committee,  which  I  understand 
Is  charged  with  the  task  o^  reporting  on  the 
fact-finding  bill  that  you  have  up  for  consid- 
eration. I  also  realize  that  If  I  am  to  be  of 
any  genuine  assistance  to  your  committee.  I 
must  of  necessity  deal  with  as  many  facts  as 
humarly  possible. 

Speaking  of  facts,  I  believe  there  are  one 
or  two  you  should  know  about  myself.  My 
name  Is  Maurice  Franks.  I  represent  the 
Railroad  Yardmnsters  of  North  America. 
Inc. — one  of  the  smallest  labor  organizations 
doing  business  on  the  American  railroads  to- 
day. I  am  the.r  national  business  agent  and 
editor  of  their  publication,  the  Railroad 
Workers  Journal, 


To  make  this  Information  even  more  mat- 
ter of  fact,  you  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  there  are  in  the  entire  United  States 
only  about  8,000  railroad  yardmasters.  Also 
that  this  group  Is  represented  by  two  separate 
and  distinct  organizations — the  Railroad 
Yardmasters  of  America  and  the  Railroad 
Yardmasters  of  North  America.  Inc.  You 
will  notice  that  the  only  difference  In  title  Is 
In  our  use  of  the  words  "North"  and  "Incor- 
porated. "  On  this  point  I  do  not  want  any 
misunderstanding  to  arise  In  your  minds — I 
do  not  desire  to  leave  you  with  any  misap- 
prehension as  to  who  I  am  connected  with, 
I  do  not  represent  the  Railroad  Yardmasters 
of  America — and  I  doubt  very  much  that  they 
would  subscribe  In  toto  to  what  I  am  about 
to  t2ll  you.  Therefore,  kindly  bear  in  mind 
that  I  am  connected  only  with  the  Railroad 
Yardmasters  of  North  America.  Inc. 

We  are  a  completely  independent  labor 
organization,  not  connected  with  any  other 
organization  whatsoever.  This  Is  a  fact,  and 
I  should  like  to  stress  the  (mint  that  we  are 
a  very  small  organization  and  definitely  can- 
not be  classed  as  a  pressure  group.  We  are 
not  In  a  position  to  favor  or  foul  any  poli- 
tician in  the  United  States  to  any  appreciable 
extent. 

Many  people  have  asked  me  as  to  how  I 
came  by  my  views  on  industrial  relations. 
Well.  Just  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  have 
been  in  the  labor  movement  since  the  age  of 
19 — as  worker,  committeeman,  organizer, 
delegate,  business  egent.  and  editor  These 
capacities  have  naturally  afforded  me  ample 
opportunity  to  make  a  first-hand  study  of 
Industrial  relations  as  applied  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker,  his  employer,  and  the  general 
public.  And  being  equipped  with  this  first- 
hand knowledge,  I  am  all  the  more  convinced 
that  Industrial  disputes  can  always  be  set- 
tled amicably  If  properly  approached. 

With  strikes  breaking  out  over  the  body 
of  the  Nation  as  measles  do  over  the  body  of 
a  child,  one  begins  to  wonder  If  there  is 
"a  doctor  In  the  house."  To  be  sure,  labor 
has  a  right  to  strike  in  order  to  attain  Its 
Just  objectives  that  cannot  be  otherwise  at- 
tained. On  this  point  all  argument  must 
confine  Itself  to  the  question  as  to  precisely 
what  constitutes  Just  objectives.  The  most 
that  I  can  see  In  some  of  our  present-day 
strikes  Is — Just  foolish  manipulation. 

The  strategy  used  by  some  labor  leaders 
In  pulling  strikes  leaves  me.  for  one.  some- 
what dubious  concerning  their  quality  of 
leadership.  In  the  first  place,  everything 
possible  should  have  been  done  to  reconvert 
Industry  as  rapidly  as  possible  without  in- 
terruption from  any  direction.  The  wise 
labor  leader.  It  seems  to  me,  would  have 
bided  his  time  In  the  Interest  of  over- all 
strategy.  He  would  have  waited  until  In- 
dustry was  well  under  way,  until  industry 
had  started  +o  produce,  until  It  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  price  of  commodities  and 
the  profit  to  be  secured  from  the  sale  of 
these  commodities.  Once  found  in  this  po- 
sition, no  employer  would  have  been  able  to 
camouflage  the  actual  condition  of  his  com- 
pany, his  ability  to  meet  Just  demands. 

True  advantage  to  labor  does  not  appear 
to  be  in  the  reckoning  when  we  undertake  a 
close  Inspection  of  prestnt-day  strategy.  In 
fact,  the  signs  and  symbols  we  detect  when 
we  scrutinize  the  chart  appear  a  bit  too  out- 
landish to  Jibe  with  the  formulas  which  we, 
as  good  Americans,  have  a  right  to  discern. 
Indeet',  It  also  seems  to  me  that  there  Is 
considerable  effort  on  the  part  of  certain 
Individuals  to  throw  this  country  into  a  state 
of  chaos,  through  confusing  basic  Issues. 
Instead  of  setting  up  common  objectives  and 
bending  every  effort  to  achieve  those  objec- 
tives, these  certain  individuals  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  divide  the  American  people, 
by  pitting  one  class  against  the  other. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  a  lot  of  our  industrial 
strife  1«  being  promoted  by  an  unscrupulous 
group  who  •-  ould  divide  the  American  people 
in  order  to  conq'oer  them.    They  knew  that 


united  we  stand  and  divided  we  must  surely 
fall.  If,  however,  we  Americans  allow  this 
group  to  conquer  us.  then  we  are  not  worthy 
of  the  honor  U)  be  classed  as  Americans.  If 
we  are  to  win  this  economic  war  we  are  going 
through  today — and,  mark  you.  we  are  going 
through  an  economic  re\  olution— then  we 
shall  have  to  tue  as  much  valor  and  strategy 
and  downright  guts.  If  you  please,  as  we  had 
to  use  In  winning  the  shooting  war  Just  fin- 
ished. We  shall  have  to  weigh  In  the  balance 
all  that  we  as  Americans  possess  under  our 
present  system  against  all  that  we  might 
hope  to  possess  under  another  system, 
whether  it  would  be  communism,  fascism,  or 
some  other  brand  of  un-American  "ism." 
Evidence  of  what  these  foreign  systems  offer 
the  common  man  Is  flashed  to  our  attention 
every  day  through  the  nawspapers,  the  radio, 
and  the  movies. 

Although  the  outlook  at  this  particular 
moment  looks  none  too  bright  for  what  we. 
as  true  Americans,  cannot  help  but  regard 
as  the  classic  way  of  life,  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  eventually  the  scales  will  fall 
in  cur  favor — and  for  the  very  reason  that 
In  due  time  we  Americans  will  prove  cur- 
selves  to  t>e  big  enough  to  face  the  facts. 
We  know  first-hand  the  benefits  of  our  pres- 
ent democratic  system  and  can  only  guess 
wha*  would  fall  to  our  lot  as  a  result  of  some 
radical  change.  And  I  have  confidence  that 
the  American  people'  are  intelligent  encu?h 
to  know  what  is  good  for  them — ^and  that 
goes  for  all  Americans — for  the  American 
workman,  whether  unionized  or  not,  for  the 
American  Industrialist,  and  for  the  American 
people  as  a  whole 

Naturally,  the  recent  war  has  paved  the 
way  for  conditions  of  change,  political  as 
well  as  economic.  But  nothing  has  arisen 
from  this  war — or  any  other  war — to  block 
the  natural  course  of  evolution  within  the 
framework  of  our  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment— nothing,  I  repeat,  which  would 
warrant  fundamental  changes  In  the  general 
principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  will,  if  we 
are  to  make  progress,  put  through  certain 
changes  in  keeping  with  the  times,  changes 
beneficial  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  and  wh.ch 
will  further  guarrntee  our  natural  preroga- 
tives as  Americans.  We  will  streamline 
wherever  necessary.  But  whatever  we  do. 
we  will  do  It  in  the  American  way.  The  man 
who  dares  Ui  assert,  whether  through  blind- 
ness or  diabolical  Intent,  that  the  process 
of  change.  In  order  to  be  truly  effective,  must 
strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  system, 
can  be  cataloged — and  very  rightly — ae  sim- 
ply one  who  is  ant  1- American.  It  is  high 
time  we  recognized  this  fact.  And  It  is  also 
high  time  that  we  do  something  about  It. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Americanism,  but  there 
is  something  radically  wrong  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  principles  by  certain  indi- 
viduals who.  for  purposes  of  Immediate  con- 
venience, class  themselves  as  Americans, 
Some  of  our  fundamental  principles  are  be- 
ing twisted  In  such  a  manner  that  many  of 
them  are  no  longer  to  be  recognized  as  truly 
American.  The  United  States  of  America 
was  founded  on  the  solid  principle  that  a 
government  to  be  successful  must  be  one  for 
and  by  the  people.  This  principle  has  been 
distorted  to  mean  a  government  for  and  by 
certain  people.  If  you  agree  with  these  cer- 
tain people. 

Laws  have  been  predicated  on  the  princi- 
ple— if  you  can  call  it  principle — of  making 
fish  of  one  part  of  the  citizenry  and  flesh  of 
the  other.  Such  laws,  for  example,  as  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  which  definitely 
sets  up  a  condition  of  dividing  and  conquer- 
ing, a  condition  that  promotes  disharmony 
between  the  citizens  of  these  United  States,  a 
condition  of  distrust  between  employers  and 
their  employees.  If  you  doubt  this  statement 
and  have  not  thoroughly  analyzed  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  I  suggest  that  you 
do  so  and  that  ycu  spend  considerable  tim* 
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on  sec  tlons  7  and  8  of  this  act.  When  I  made 
a  stu  ly  cf  this  so-called  Magna  Charta  of 
labor-especially  section*  7  and  8 — I  could 
not  e  icape  the  conclusion  that  America  Is 
not  t  elng  run  for  and  by  the  people  any 
more.  It  is  being  run  for  and  by  the  people 
who  latlsfy  the  whims  of  the  dictators  of 
labor  So  long  as  this  labor  act  remains  as 
reel  gnized  law  of  the  land,  we  are  bound 
e  latjor  trouble,  strikes  and  many  other 
rf  percuss  lone. 

Nationitl  L-^bor  Relations  Act.  let  me 
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ng  at)out  a  more  harmonious  relatlon- 

tween  employer  and  employee,  by  less- 

the  causes  of  labor  disputes  burdening 

dbstructing  Interstate  and  foreign  ccm- 
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one  can  deny  that  this  premise  wa^  a 
one.    But  what  has  been  the  net  re.<:ult 
s  legislation  based  upon  such  a  worthy 
I  [lent?     S.nce  the   passage  of  the  labor 
r  lore  strikes  have  taken  place  than  ever 
exper  enced  in  the  history  of  our  Nation     For 
example.  In  the  year  1929 — 6  years  prior  to 
actmer.t  of  this  law  — the  total  num- 
«8  under  1000      In   1935 — the  year  the 
act  WHS  validated  by  the  United  States 
e  Court— the  number  of  strikes  rose 
d  a  000     In  1944.  In  spite  of  the  Nation 
at  war.  the  number  of  work  Ateppages 
to  almc^t  5.000— Ave  limes  as  many 
disturbances  as  before  the  enactment 
law  which  was  to  have  brought  pence 
rnionv  •  »ry      Tho  situation  to- 

rrrts   iir  n  to  Indicate  Its  crip, 

effect  upwn  the  flow  of  Interstate  and 
1  conunerce. 

our  experience  of  the  past   10  years 
U    that    this    law    breeds    Indiutrlal 
not    industrial    well-being       And 
:lie  center  of   Infection   revolves  Rl>out 
ity  empho.sis.     They  can  call    all   the 
mnnasement     conferences     they     like, 
an  have  them  meet  every  day.  52  weeks 
evety  year,  and  yet  under  the  present 
)  we   Will  be  Just  about  where  we  are 
yf— exactly  nowhere  In  the  Industrial  re- 
problem — and  mainly  because  of  this 
hlch  plays  no  small  part  In  promoting 
Ions  of  hate  .nnd  mistrust  between  the 
yees  and   thetr  employers.     In  the  first 
since  this  law  has  to  do  with  the  rela- 
ip  between  employer  and  employee.  It 
never  have  l)een  placarded  as  a  labor 
This  title  in  Itself  makes  this  act  stand 
one  that  calls  for  partiality  in  Its  ap- 
on.  one  which  leans  heavily  In  the  dl- 
of  labor,  and  one  which  would    be, 
turally  Is.  repugnant  to  the  employer, 
the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  are 
Information  on  fact-finding,  may  I 
that  they  accept  the  fact  that  there 
least  two  sides  to  the  problem  of  In- 
1   relations. 

le  first  place,  this  law  should  have  been 

to  mean  one  governing  the  relaticn- 

ween  the  employer  and  his  employee, 

with  full  regard  for  the  general  pub- 

il  there  is  such  a  law — a  law  which 

precisely   this  ground— pr&sent  legls- 

wUl   alv.-ays   prove  a  sore   eye  to   the 

Therefore,    we    do    most    definitely 

change  in  our  labor-management  re- 

.  and  the  first  thing  to  change.  If  we 

llv  to  face  the  facts.  Is  the  National 

Relations  Act. 

act    should    be    stricken    from    the 

bock*  of  this  country,  for  the  simple 

that  It  has  proven  itself  Incapable  of 

out  the  Intent  of  even  its  own  pre- 

In    its    place    should    come    a    law 

of  attaining   this   most   worth-while 

•e;  In  short,  a  law  which  sets  up  a  con- 

)f  responsibility  and  protection  for  all 

affected. 

people  have  l)een  prone  to  criticize 

lartment  of  Labor  and  especially  the 

of  Lalxjr.    Well,  under  present  cir- 

a  ices.  It  IS  no  wonder  that  the  head  of 

Department  and  the  Department  itself 

tKien  sharply  criticized      Yet.  when  you 

the    situation,    the    Department    of 


1 


irg 


ti  ,' 


Labor  and  its  head  are  In  the  position  of  do- 
ing nothing  about  the  situation.  When  Miss 
Perkins  w^as  Secretary  of  Labor,  she,  too.  was 
severely  criticized  for  her  Inability  to  cope 
with  conditions,  especially  those  during  the 
1937  strike  epidemic.  The  great  cry  of  that 
day  was  that  "This  Is  a  man's  Job.  Oh.  If 
only  we  had  a  man  in  there,  everything  would 
be  hunky-dory. "  Well,  we  do  have  a  man 
In  there  tcxiay.  and  evidence  proves  that  he  is 
as  helpless  as  was  Miss  Perkins  to  make  peace 
In  industry.  Moreover,  if  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  were  to  step  out  of  the  p:cture 
tomorrow,  his  successor  would  be  in  no  better 
position  than  he  is.     And  why? 

Well.  Indeed,  there  is  real  reason  for  all 
this  confusion.  In  my  opinion,  the  main 
reason  can  be  found  in  our  Industrial  re;a- 
tions  set-up.  espec.ally  as  governed  by  the 
National  Labor  Relations  .^ct.  It  Is  only  nat- 
ural that  a  ^  -V  of  Labor  heading  a 
Department  ■  .  y  promoted  by  organ- 
ized labor  Is  going  to  act  more  favorably  to 
labor  than  to  capital,  or— if  having  an  un- 
biased mind— might  not  act  at  all.  While  on 
this  point,  let  me  remind  you  that  until 
labor  and  capital  can  be  brought  to  work  In 
complete  unison  toward  their  common  ob- 
ject ues.  unhampered  by  bias  or  indecision, 
we  can  never  hope  to  achieve  peace  in  in- 
dustry. Therefore,  to  my  mind,  the  idea  of  a 
LalKir  Department  as  one  functuming  ix- 
clusivcly  in  behalf  of  labor  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  fact,  this  Department 
under  its  present  set-up  stands  condemned 
by  Its  own  testimony  of  being  nn  instru- 
mentality unable  to  cop  with  present  condi- 
tions— stands  condemned  belore  the  jury  of 
American  public  opinion. 

In  Its  place.  1  suggest,  there  shiuld  l>e 
established  a  Department  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions headed  by  a  Director  of  Industrial  Rela- 
tions—by one  who  thoroughly  understands 
the  problems  confronting  Industrial  rela- 
tions, by  a  person  who  fully  realizes  that 
neither  side  of  industrv  can  progress  unless 
both  sides  do.  The  man  heading  this  de- 
partment should  be  one  who  clearly  recog- 
nizes that  the  workers  and  their  employers 
are  truly  partners  in  Industry,  that  they  are 
both  Americans  striving  together  In  a  com- 
mon enterprise  to  produce  things  of  value  for 
other  Americans  who  in  turn  are  equally  en- 
titled to  fair  treatment — I  mean  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
should  coordinate  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  the  Department  uf 
Commerce,  so  that  It  would  always  be  In  a 
position  of  possessing  the  facts  covering  the 
problems  of  labor  and  management.  The 
Director  could  very  easily  create  a  board  of 
advisers  made  up  of  both  sides  of  Industry 
and  the  public— a  tripartite  board.  If  you 
please.  I  might  venture  to  say  at  this  point 
that  had  such  a  department  been  function- 
ing, with  the  cooperation  and  factual  assist- 
ance of  the  Departments  of  Labor  and  Com- 
merce, we  wouldn't  be  In  the  midst  of  the 
fact-finding  mess  which  confronts  this 
Nation  today,  especially  the  type  of  fact  find- 
ing aimed  at  General  Motors  and  other  com- 
panies 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  fact- 
finding boards  and  ability  to  pay.  Union 
leaders  are  demanding  that  corporations  open 
up  their  books  and  records,  bare  their  inner- 
most plans  and  .secrets,  in  order  that  the 
unions  can  capture  all  possible  profit  the 
corporations  hope  to  make. 

It  IS  high  time  that  union  members  them- 
selves set  up  a  fact-finding  board  of  their 
own  to  find  out  Just  what  some  of  their  lead- 
ers are  up  to — to  learn  what  Is  the  under- 
lying purpose  they  have  in  the  back  of  their 
minds  as  they  make  these  unreasonable,  un- 
orthcdcx.  and.  maybe,  un-American  demands. 

What  would  such  a  fact-finding  board  find 
In  the  case  of  General  Motors?  Ill  tell  you. 
It  would  find,  first  of  all,  that  union  leaders 
have  raised  an  awful  fusa  about  one  of  the 
GM  officials  having  publicly  stated  that  the 
Information  demanded  by  these  leaders  la 


not  even  given  to  GM  stockholders.  It  would 
find,  as  It  got  to  the  bottom  of  this,  that  GM 
has  a  perfect  right  to  withhold  such  Infor- 
mation from  Its  stockholders,  and  that  the-e 
stockholders  themselves  do  not  want  it.  ar  d 
are  not  demanding  It.  and  are  almost  unani- 
mously opposed  to  the  corporation's  giving 
It  to  them  or  anyone. 

This  fact-finding  board  would  find  that 
Messrs  Reuther  and  Thomas  have  a  complete 
record  of  General  Motors'  financial  posi- 
tion— Its  sales;  the  amount  written  olT  for 
depreciation,  amortization,  etc  ;  the  amcun  s 
It  has  set  aside  for  postwar  contingencies  ar.d 
rccjnversicn;  the  amount  GM  has  invested 
In  other  concerns  and  the  profits  received 
from  these  investments;  what  the  compary 
did  with  its  Income  last  year  and  every  yeir 
since  it  h.as  been  in  business;  what  dividends 
have  been  paid  to  stockholders:  how  much 
the  company  has  in  cash.  Government  bonds, 
accjunts  lecelvable.  and  other  assets. 

This  fact-finding  Ix^ard  would  also  find  thit 
this  IS  all  the  information  to  which  the 
Government.  GMs  stockholders,  the  public, 
and  the  UAW-CIO  are  entitled.  It  would 
learn  that  Reuther  has  stated  that  what  his 
union  wants  is  OM's  predicted  prcxluction 
schedule,  its  estimated  sales  and  profit  mar- 
gin on  Its  production,  .ts  anticipated  cost 
of  materials,  and  complete  Inlormation  on  Its 
relations  with  its  suppliers,  the  amount  of 
money  the  company  proposes  to  spend  on 
advertising,  etc 

Th;s  facl-fiiidlng  bi)ard  would  find  that  If 
Reuther  Is  rlnht  in  his  contention  that  the 
union  is  entitled  to  the  foregoing  Inlorma- 
tion. and  the  Government  should  buck  him 
In  his  claim  by  forcing  GM  to  divulge  It.  then 
the  Nation  can  get  out  its  mourning  clothes 
It  preparation  for  attending  the  funeral  of 
free  enterprise  and  private  ownership  In 
America. 

This  fact-finding  board  would  find  that  the 
GM  ofTlclal  who  stated  that  such  informatl.in 
Is  not  even  given  to  the  company's  own  stock- 
holders need  offer  no  apology  for  his  state- 
ment. It  would  learn  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  the  corporation  to  do  so.  for  what 
then  would  prevent  an  ofBclal  of  a  compet- 
ing concern  from  purchasing  Just  one  share 
of  GM  stock,  thus  obtaining  for  his  company 
at  the  cost  of  a  few  dollars  what  has  cost 
GM  minions  of  dollars  for  research,  engineer- 
Ing.  planning,  etc  ?  Moreover,  such  Inexpen- 
sive snooping  could  be  as  easily  accomplished 
by  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  no  mat- 
ter how  belligerent  they  might  be  In  their 
attitude,  and  no  matter  how  desirous  they 
might  be  of  tearing  down  American  free 
enterprise. 

This  fact-finding  board  would  also  learn 
that  the  leaders  of  the  UAW-CIO  are  not 
exactly  stupid;  that  they  can  add  two  and 
two  and  come  up  with  the  right  answer;  that 
they  must  be  aware  that  forcing  a  corpora- 
tion to  reveal  its  plans  and  hopes  in  order 
to  extort  the  uttermost  farthing  of  prospec- 
tive profit,  will  discourage  the  Investment 
of  capital  and  spell  eventual  ruin  for  Ameri- 
can private  ownership. 

This  fact-finding  board  would  find  that, 
such  being  the  case,  the  real  and  decidedly 
sinister  fact  behind  these  demands  of  the 
UAW-CIO  leaders  involves  an  attempt  to 
force  Industry  into  Government  ownership 
and  to  carry  this  Nation  into  a  socialistic 
economy.  And  its  final  finding  would  be  that 
this  is  a  price  which  even  America,  the 
worlds  wealthiest  Nation,  has  not  the  ability 
to  pay. 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  competent  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Relations,  functioning  In 
line  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
would  be  an  effective  means  of  avoiding  un- 
necessary confusion  and  of  cutting  off  at  the 
source  any  form  of  assault  upon  our  basic 
Institutions  seeking  accomplishment  through 
the  device  of  Inciting  labor  to  a  atate  of 
tinnatural  unrest. 

Now  I  can  already  hear  certain  peoole — 
eapeclally  our  "poU-ltlclans"  here  In  Wash- 
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Ington — those  individuals  Improperly  classed 
as  politicians  and  whose  eyes  are  always 
beaded  on  the  ballot  boxes  and  will  be  next 
November  and  particularly  In  1948 — I  can 
hear  these  "poU-itlclans"  shrieking  from  "the 
top  of  the  hill"  that  this  Is  a  starry-eyed  plan 
of  mine.  I  can  hear  them  crying  a  poor 
mouth  for  the  benefit  of  the  voters  on  the 
argument  that  such  a  Department  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  would  be  an  added  department 
of  government  which  would  only  serve  to  cost 
the  taxpayers  more  money — a  fair  cry  if  left 
unchallenged,  particularly  In  these  days  when 
the  taxpayer  Is  literally  tearing  himself  apart 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  Government. 

However,  gentlemen,  who  Is  more  costly  to 
the  American  citizen  *han  constant  labor 
friction,  strikes  and  their  constant  threat,  a 
perpetually  cloudy  future  resulting  from  In- 
dustrial unrest?  When  Industry  Is  at  a  stand- 
still or  moving  ahead  In  a  series  of  Jerks  and 
Jolts,  the  over-all  effect  Is  that  of  an  economic 
depression — no  matter  by  what  name  It  Is 
called,  and  no  matter  what  Its  duration  may 
be.  The  cost  of  depressions,  long  or  short, 
local  or  general  In  effect  would  far  outweigh 
the  cost  of  an  efficient  governmental  depart- 
ment. As  a  simple  example  of  the  tremen- 
dous burden  upon  the  taxpayer  for  work 
stoppages,  may  I  remind  you  that  In  the  lew 
short  weeks  since  the  recent  strikes  bepan. 
applications  for  public  a.sslstance  have  In- 
creased by  approximately  500  percent. 

Indeed,  my  suggestion  does  entail  the  crrn- 
tlon  of  a  new  department  of  Government. 
However.  I  believe  that  In  the  long  run  It  may 
be  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  one  or  two 
other  departments.  Possibly  It  might  lead  to 
the  cleirtng  out  of  a  great  deal  of  Govern- 
ment dead  wood  in  the  snarled  thickets  of 
preaent-day  bureaucracy.  Moreover.  It 
would  set  up  a  means  of  achieving  full  har- 
mony within  American  Industry — a  condi- 
tion which  has  not  as  yet  been  achieved  by 
anv  existing  governmental  department. 

The  strikes  which  are  taking  their  needless 
toll  from  the  fruits  of  American  enterprise 
today  will  no  doubt  come  to  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement. But  mark  you.  until  some  perma- 
nent and  constructive  action  is  taken— until 
changes  are  made  In  our  conception  of  fair 
plav  on  the  labor-management  front — there 
will  be  recurrence  after  recurrence.  There'll 
be  no  end  to  Industrial  strife. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  may  I  state  as  a 
final  fact  that  I  am  not  too  seriously  wor- 
ried about  the  fall  of  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise.  For  I  am  convinced  that 
we  Americans  are  big  enough.  Intelligent 
enough,  and  decent  enough  to  cope  with  any 
situation  arising  to  confront  us.  I  believe 
that  both  labor  and  management — apart 
from  certain  dubious  leadership — are  more 
anxious  today  than  ever  before  of  getting 
down  to  the  fundamental  business  of  prcxluc- 
ing  the  very  gocxls  which  make  for  a  high 
standard  of  living  for  all  parties  concerned. 
Black  as  the  situation  appears  today.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  of  us  as  Americans  possess  both 
the  courage  and  the  Ingenuity  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  future,  and  that  whatever 
changes  we  may  decide  to  make  will  be  made 
the  American  way. 

And  that's  a  fact.    And  I  thank  you. 


To  Loan  or  Net  To  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21, 1946 

Mr.    STEFAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    recent 
press  and  radio  reports  have  given  ad- 
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ditional  emphasis  to  the  rumor  which 
has  persisted  for  some  time  that  Leon 
Blum,  representative  of  Socialist-Com- 
munist France,  will  be  next  in  line  at 
the  international  soup  kitchen,  once  re- 
spectfully referred  to  as  the  United 
States  Treasury.  Monsieur  Blum  is 
right  back  of  Sociahst  Britain's  Lord 
Keynes  and.  no  doubt,  is  just  ahead  of 
the  Kremlin's  representative — whose  do- 
mestic economy  requires  no  cash,  but 
whose  international  spy  rings  demands 
considerable  financing  in  American  dol- 
lars. 

One  foreign  loan  sets  a  precedent  for 
another.  We  cannot  appease  Britain 
and  refuse  Russia.  I  say:  Let  the 
American  p>eople  loan  their  money  to 
foreign  governments  as  individuals  at 
their  individual  risk.  But.  do  not  per- 
mit the  American  taxpayers'  money, 
taken  from  the  people  as  taxes  by  action 
of  this  Congre.'^s  and  entrusted  to  the 
United  States  Treasury,  to  be  given  to 
any  foreign  government  or  loaned  to  any 
foreign  government  at  a  rate  of  interest 
which  is.  in  itself,  a  mockery  of  all  ideals 
of  common  sense  and  fair  dealing. 

In  effect,  our  one-time  allies  are  ask- 
ing us  to  exchange  our  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage.  We  are  asked  to 
fight  upstream  against  the  age-old  wis- 
dom of  Shakespeare's  words:  "Neither 
a  borrower  nor  a  lender  be."  Once, 
Winston  Churchill  declared  that  he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  the  breaking  u.j  of  the 
British  Empire.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  American  people  want  to  be  parties 
to  the  movement  which  is  definitely  de- 
signed to  break  up  and  divide  the  only 
truly  free  nation  In  the  world. 

The  issue  is  clear  for  1946.  To  loan  or 
not  to  loan.  New  Deal  or  Republican. 
The  Kremlin  or  the  Constitution.  Len- 
inism or  liberty. 


Freedom  Comes  to  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Francis  B.  Sayre: 

FUEEDOM  Comes  to  the  Philippines 
(By  Francis  B.  Sayre) 

(A  lawyer  by  training.  Francis  B.  Sajrre 
gained  his  first  experience  in  the  Far  East 
when  in  1923  he  served  as  adviser  in  foreign 
afifairs  to  the  Siamese  Government.  In  1923 
and  1926  he  negotiated  in  t)ehalf  of  Slam 
new  political  and  commercial  treaties  with 
the  great  powers.  In  1933  he  was  called  to 
Washington,  where  for  6  years  he  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  charged  with 
the  negotiation  of  the  American  trade  agree- 
ments. The  President  appointed  him  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippines  in  1939,  and 
he  observed  the  Islands  closely  and  fairly 
dtirlng  those  precariotis  years  when  the  Com- 
monwealth was  finding  its  feet.  In  1942, 
after  the  departure  of  President  Quezon,  act- 
ing under  instructions  from  President  Roose- 
velt he  escaped  with  hiM  wife  and  young  son 


by   submarine  from   Corregidor   when   sur- 
render was  Inevitable.) 


As  American  trcxjps  move  again  Into  the 
Philippines,  a  new  era  of  American  activity 
in  the  Far  East  opens  up.  Far  more  crucial 
than  1898  will  be  the  years  Immediately 
ahead.  How  will  America  build  for  peace  in 
Asia? 

Take  a  look  at  the  map  of  eastern  Asia. 
Here  is  China,  with  her  450.000.000  people 
bound  by  abject  poverty,  but  heroic  and  un- 
conquerable. After  the  war  China  will  prob- 
ably crowd  Into  the  space  of  a  few  years  a 
profound  agrarian,  plus  an  industrial,  plus 
a  social  revolution,  as  Japan  and  Russia  did 
before  her.  Not  many  years  hence  China 
will  be  intoxicated  with  the  ferment  of  mod- 
ernism and  resurgent  with  new  power. 

Here  is  Japan,  with  her  73.0C0.OOO  people 
embittered  by  the  results  of  their  unhappy 
adventure,  crushed  for  the  time  being,  frus- 
trated and  dangerous.  Here  to  the  south 
are  Frencl-  Indo-China,  British  Malaya,  and 
the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  millions  of 
human  beings  of  different  races  and  lan- 
guages and  cultures,  looking  forward  with 
hope  to  some  new  solution  under  the  United 
Nations  of  the  difficult  problem  of  colonial 
government. 

Here,  still  farther  south,  are  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  vigorous,  growing  parts  of  the 
British  Commonwealth,  ambitious  for  a 
powerful  place  In  the  Pacific  world  and  de- 
termined that  next  time,  when  the  yellow 
or  brown  races  threaten  to  descend  from 
the  north,  thev  will  either  be  In  a  position 
to  defend  themselves  successfully  or  else 
members  of  u  community  of  states  asperat- 
ing and  armed  to  keep  the  peace. 

In  the  strategic  center  of  all  this  mass  of 
surging  peoples,  on  the  very  crossroads  of 
the  great  paths  of  commerce  between  Asia 
and  America  and  the  North  and  South  Pa- 
cific, at  the  Inevitable  Junction  point  of  air- 
route  travel  east.  west,  north,  south,  a  dis- 
persing center  for  pouring  American  Ideas 
and  American  products  into  the  Orient,  stand 
the  Philippines 

All  of  Asia,  aspiring  to  freedom,  has  its 
eyes  fixed  on  American  conduct  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. There  the  drama  Is  approaching 
climax.  One  misstep  may  cost  America  her 
chance  to  exert  a  profound  influence  for 
future  peace  in  Asia.  It  Is  of  infinite  Im- 
portance that  the  American  people  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  Philippines  and 
the  Intimate  relationship  of  those  problems 
to  the  future  peace  of  Asia. 

When  I  think  of  the  Philippines  the  pic- 
ture is  filled  with  beauty.  Never  have  I  seen 
a  fairer  sight  than  the  breath-taking  view 
from  the  American  High  Commissioner's 
residence  at  Bagulo.  the  summer  capital  in 
Central  Luzon.  High  up  among  the  drifting 
clouds,  from  a  Jutting  spur  that  stands  cut 
far  above  great  empty  spaces  below,  we  used 
to  lock  across  bottomless  valleys  to  range 
upon  range  of  towering  mountains  to  the 
north,  fading  away  in  the  high  distance,  con- 
stantly under  the  play  of  sunlight  and 
shadow  and  changing  greens  and  blues,  never 
2  days  the  same,  hauntingly  beautiful,  un- 
forgettable. 

I  think  of  little-frequented  roadways  in 
the  southern  Inlands,  winding  In  and  out 
through  groves  of  vivid  green  coconut  palms, 
skirting  along  blue,  surf-fringed  bays.  I 
think  of  the  rice  terraces  at  Bontoc.  Jeweled 
mountainsides  of  Jade  green  color  and  in- 
tricate design,  or  of  the  hillsides  of  abaca 
trees  at  Davao,  or  of  the  great  forests  of 
giant  tropical  growth  in  the  interior  of  Min- 
danao, as  untouched  as  in  the  days  when 
man  first  walked  in  the  Jungle. 

The  people  who  make  their  home  in  the 
7,000  islands  of  the  Philippine  archipelago 
are  a  mixture  of  many  races.  Approximately 
85  percent  are  an  Indonesian-Malay  blend. 
From  the  far  parts  of  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern Asia,  between  th»  years  700  and  1450, 
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ual  American  visitors  gain   hasty 
of   the    Filipinos   from    wealthy 
f Amines   who  dwell  in  affluent  Ma- 
s.  or  from  politicos  who  adroitly 
national  and  local  political  ma- 
rom  the  Jostling  and  dense  throngs 
city   peoples   who  crowd   Manila 
stake  their  money  upon  exciting 
1  alai  on  a  hot  April  night. 
net  the  sugar  magnates  or  Manila- 
prjjfessionals  or  government  ofllcials 
letermine  Philippine  destiny.     To 
the  Philippines  and  to  get  to  the 
Ihelr  problems  one  must  turn  to 
poverty-ridden  peasants  who 
the    majority    of    the    17.000.000 
the  islands.      The  peasant  lives 
to  the   land,  cultivating  with 
irvg  carabao  his  bit  of  rice  or  ca- 
icbacco.    honest,    happy-go-lucky, 
to  keep  free  from  debt  but  prov- 
ly  an  easy  prey   to  the  landlord 
lender, 
good  nature  shows  In  his  smll- 
somehow.  in  spite  of  his  pov- 
that  he  has  learned  the  high 
ng   happiness   from   life.     His 
always    at    the    center    of    his 
and    also   his   carabao   and    his 
flgbttuf   e4ck.      I    remember    how    outraged 
when,  en  the  occasion  of  one  of 
on  trips  through  northern  Luzon, 
governor,  unknown  to  me.  had  or- 
road.  over  which  I  must  pass. 
all  children,  chickens,  and  cara- 
days  they  had  to  be  confined  so 
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the  village  well  and  was  free  from  cholera 
and  plague  and  smallpox.  He  could  send 
his  children  to  a  good  barrio  school  where 
they  could  learn  to  read  and  write  English. 
Good  roads  and  radios  exposed  him  to  stimu- 
lating outside  influences.  The  ferment  of 
coming  independence  is  in  his  soul.  He 
thinks  of  America  as  a  friend  who  brought 
good  gifts. 

When  the  war  broke  and  Japanese  troops 
were  hunting  down  their  prey,  it  was  to  the 
native  peasant  that  many  a  hard-pressed 
American  or  Filipino  guerrilla  turned  for  help 
and  shelter.  His  loyalty  through  those  dark 
days  stands  out.  shining  and  unforgettable. 
The  future  cf  the  Philippines  is  in  his  keep- 
ing 

Approximately  100.000  newly  mobilized 
Filipino  troops,  many  of  them  fresh  in  from 
the  fields,  some  12.000  Philippine  Scouts,  and 
some  19.000  American  troops  were  in  the 
Islands  when  the  Japanese  attacked.  On 
Bataan  and  Corregldor.  Filipinos  and 
Americans  stuck  it  out  together,  with  in- 
sufficient food,  munitions,  and  medical  sup- 
plies, with  no  airplanes  left,  fighting  a  hope- 
less fight,  with  nothr  t  but  defeat  or 
death  Just  before  C  <r  (ell.  General 
Walnwright,  its  heroic  commander  wrote 
these  words  ""As  I  write  this  we  are  subjected 
to  terrific  air  and  artillery  bombardment  and 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  we  can  hold 
out  for  long.  We  have  done  our  best,  both 
here  and  on  Bataan.  and  although  beaten 
we  are  still  unashamed." 

That  heroic  fight  was  a  magnificent  vindi- 
cation nf  40  years  of  American  tutelage  in  the 
P^  - — 40  year.'^  of  patient  and  under- 

sta  fTcrt  to  train  for  coming  independ- 

ence a  people  who  had  been  for  centuries  held 
down  under  alien  rule. 

Ill 
Never  before  has  there  been  anything  quite 
like  the  story  of  Philippine-American   rela- 
tionships. 

Mr.  Taft.  the  first  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines,  inaugurated  the  policy  of  "the 
Philippines  for  Filipinos. '"  In  less  than  2 
years  legislative  power  over  the  islands  was 
transferred  from  the  Military  Governor  to  the 
newly  created  "Philippine  Commission."  In 
the  following  year  Governor  Taft  appointed 
three  Filipinos  as  members  of  this  Com- 
mission. In  1907  a  Philippine  Assembly  was 
inaugurated  as  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature, with  the  Philippine  Commission  serv- 
ing as  the  upper  house. 

In  1913.  President  Wilson,  pressing  for- 
ward upon  the  policy  of  educating  the  Fili- 
pinos in  the  art  of  self-government,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Philippine  Commission  a  ma- 
jority of  Filipinos.  He  proceeded  to  Fill- 
plnize  the  administration  of  the  islands  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  "'We  must  hold  steadily 
In  view  their  ultimate  independence."  he 
declared  in  his  annual  message  of  December 
2.  1913.  "and  we  must  move  toward  the 
time  of  that  independence  as  steadily  as  the 
way  can  be  cleared  and  the  foundations 
thoughtfully  and  permanently  laid." 

Two  and  a  half  years  later  the  passage  of 
the  Jones  Act  still  further  increased  the 
sphere  of  Philippine  autonomy  by  abohsh- 
Ing  the  Philippine  Commission  and  creating 
In  its  place  an  elective  Philippine  Senate. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  America 
assisted  the  Islands  with  much  of  the  best 
she  had  to  give — men.  Ideas,  sacrificial  effort, 
money,  material  resources  She  sent  out  men 
and  women  of  skill  and  courage  to  teach 
and  to  serve,  pioneers  of  western  democracy. 
The  two  p>eoples.  aided  by  the  ulents  of 
those  from  other  countries,  buckled  down  to 
work,  to  make  the  lalAnds  one  the  healthiest 
and  happiest  spots  In  the  Pacific.  They  set 
up  schools  and  raised  the  standard  of  literacy 
from  20  2  percent  In  1903  to  488  percent  In 
193».  They  Uught  English  as  a  common 
language  by  which  Filipinos  of  different 
tongues  and  different  races  could  achieve 
national  unity. 


Americans  Inspired  the  building  of  road- 
ways linkmg  together  distant  parts  of  the 
Islands.  They  taught  sanitation  and  inau- 
gurated campaigns  against  disease,  so  that 
the  scourges  o(  cholera  and  smallpox  were 
practically  stamped  out.  reducing  the  death 
rate  from  47.2  per  thousand  in  1903  to  16  87 
per  thousand  in  1939.  Americans  and  Fili- 
pinos together  opened  up  mines,  introduced 
revolutionary  changes  in  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial methods,  and  developed  new  Indus- 
tries. The  national  income,  measured  by 
overseas  and  domestic  trade  values,  increased 
fivefold.  Through  the.se  common  efi'arls  Fili- 
pinos absorbed  American  ideas  and  Ameri- 
can ways  of  life. 

True,  the  Filipinos  absorlied  the  bad  as 
well  as  the  good.  Furthermore,  much  re- 
mained unachieved.  In  spue  of  many  salu- 
tary and  outstanding  accomplishments, 
neither  had  a  sizeable  independent  middle 
class  been  developed  nor  a  sound  and  bal- 
anced ei'onorny  been  achieved.  The  bulk  of 
the  newly  created  income  went  to  the  gcv- 
ernnieni.  to  landlords,  and  to  urban  areas, 
and  served  but  little  to  ameliorate  living 
conditions  among  the  almost  leudal  peas- 
antry and  tenantry.  The  relative  numbers 
of  these  tenants  were  not  materially  re- 
duced. Maldistribution  of  population,  of 
land,  and  of  wealth  in  many  forms  con- 
tinued. The  gap  between  the  mass  cf  the 
population  and  the  small  governing  cla<s 
broadened,  and  many  socl.il  problems  re- 
mained unsolved. 

But  in  spite  of  American  shortcomings  and 
failures  and  of  Filipino  ineptitude  or  mU- 
understanding.  the  peoples  of  the  Philippine 
Archipelago,  within  the  span  of  a  single  gen- 
eration, were  transformed  into  a  unified, 
progress-conscious  nation,  with  vastly  im- 
proved general  standards  cf  living,  a  sound 
public-school  system,  good  sanitation  and 
public  health,  modern  roads  and  transport 
systems,  and  the  developing  ability  to  govern 
themselves.  It  was  an  outstanding  achieve- 
ment The  experiment  proved  that  In  the 
government  of  alien  peoples  a  policy  based 
upon  the  welfare  of  the  governed  rather  than 
upon  power  politics  and  exploitation  can  be 
both  beneficent  and  practical. 

Exploitation  is  no  longer  a  practical  basis, 
under  twentieth-century  conditions,  upon 
which  to  rest  colonial  administration.  The 
problem  of  colonial  government  never  will  be 
solved  until  we  realize  that  the  supreme 
values  to  be  conserved  are  human  person- 
alities. Because  Americas  underlying  ob- 
jective In  her  Philippine  policy  was  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Filipinos,  the  Flllpinns  fought  to 
the  death  against  the  Japanese  fcr  Ameri- 
can Ideals  and  the  Americ.Tu  way  of  hie 

In  1934  Congress  passed  the  Philippine  In- 
dependence Act.  giving  to  the  Filipino  people 
the  right  to  adopt  a  constitution,  to  set  up  a 
largely  autonomous  commonwealth  govern- 
ment for  an  Interim  10-year  p'rind.  and 
thereafter  to  enjoy  c  ce. 

The  act  provides  for  ..  ,  si- 

dent  and  vice  president  and  lor  a  legislative 
assembly,  all  freely  elected  by  the  Filipino 
people.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  the 
date  set  for  full  Independence  Is  July  4.  1946. 

On  November  15.  1935  the  new  Common- 
wealth government  was  Inatigurated.  Man- 
uel Quezon,  one  of  the  most  colorful  figures 
of  the  Far  East,  was  elected  as  th^  first  presi- 
dent. Always  dramatic,  charming  beyond 
words  to  all  whom  he  set  out  to  win.  impul- 
sive, adroit,  daring,  ambitious,  he  had  out- 
witted and  outmaneuvered  every  rival  ani 
stood  clearly  at  the  forefront,  the  unques- 
tioned pohtical  leader  of  the  Philippines. 

During  the  6  year^  that  followed,  the  Fili- 
pino pe<jple  proved  that  they  are  capable  of 
self-government  They  organised  a  smoothly 
running  assembly.  They  established  com- 
monwealth eourta.  They  set  up  provincial 
governmenu.  They  successfully  tcck  over 
the  public  adminUtrative  services.  What 
was  lost  In  Increased  costs  of  government,  in 
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lowered  standards.  In  slackened  achieve- 
ments, was  more  than  offset  by  newly  won 
experience  and  national  self-resjject. 

IV 

After  the  Inauguration  of  the  Common- 
wealth government,  through  the  difficult 
transition  stage  leading  to  independence,  it 
became  the  delicate  task  of  the  United  States 
High  Commissioner,  who  represented  the 
President  in  the  Philippines,  to  give  as  much 
help  as  possible  to  the  Filipino  people — 
largely  by  personal  Influence  and  suggestion 
ratlier  than  by  constitutional  authority. 
The  exercise,  no  matter  how  tactful,  of  even 
such  residuary  power  as  remained  in  Ameri- 
can hands  was  frequently  an  irritation  to 
Filipinos.  Quite  understandably  they  wanted 
to  see  the  Philippine  flag  flying  at  the  top 
of  the  masthead  and  not  underneath  tha 
American  flag. 

Delicate  situations  constantly  arose.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  issue  of  education. 
For  40  years  Americans  had  labored,  and 
labored  valiantly,  to  overcome  the  appalling 
illiteracy  prevailing  at  the  end  of  Spanish 
rule,  "fhey  had  built  elementary  govern- 
ment schools  in  every  small  barrio,  organized 
high  schools  and  universities,  and  lifted  edu- 
cation above  sectarian  pressures  and  politics. 
In  1940  the  Philippine  Assembly  passed  an 
act  authorizing  wide  revision  of  the  elemen- 
tary school  system,  reducing  the  elementary 
course  from  7  to  6  years.  This  was  followed 
by  strong  agitation  on  the  part  of  certain 
sectarian  groups  to  reduce  the  high  school 
and  the  college  course  each  from  4  to  3  years. 
Feeling  ran  high.  The  controversy  was  inter- 
rupted by  th°  outbreak  of  the  war  At  the 
same  time  President  Quezon  was  seeking  to 
establish  Tagalog  as  the  national  language, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  adequate  Tagalog 
textbooks  and  Tagalog  literature  do  not  exist 
and  that  Tagalog  Is  distinctly  a  minority 
language  in  the  Philippines.  And  under  the 
commonwealth  form  of  government  these 
were  Issues  exclusively  for  the  Common- 
wealth to  decide. 

Even  in  financial  matters  American  offi- 
cials. In  the  main,  had  to  follow  a  hahds- 
off  policy.  By  virtue  of  careful  and  efficient 
administration  the  United  States  had  turned 
the  povernmept  over  the  Filipino  people 
in  1935  a  highly  solvent  administration  with 
considerable  surpluses  and  reserves.  Under 
the  6  years  of  the  Commonwealth  govern- 
ment, however,  expenditures  had  increased 
at  such  a  pace  that  in  spite  of  augmented 
revenues  there  were  mounting  deficits  which 
were  met  by  the  use  of  surpluses  built  up 
under  the  American  administration;  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  1942  the  assembly  had  voted 
to  meet  the  current  deficit  by  use  of  the 
remaining  surplus  from  previous  years  and 
by  the  sale  of  a  bond  issue  of  $10,000,000. 
The  continued  expenditure  by  the  Common- 
wealth povernmcnt  of  the  large  sums  turned 
over  by  the  United  States,  collected  as  excise 
tr-xes  on  Philippine  coconut  oil.  varying  from 
seventeen  to  twenty  million  dollars  every 
year,  and  equal  to  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
Commonwealth  revenues  from  all  other 
sources,  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
prices  and  production  costs  at  levels  well 
above  thase  of  other  tropical  countries  with 
which  the  Philippines  will  have  to  compete 
after  attaining  independence. 

In  short,  6  years  of  experience  proved  the 
Commonwealth  experiment  serviceable  and 
workable  as  an  interim  arrangement  for  a 
youthful  people  attaining  nationhood,  but 
Impracticable  and  unsatisfactory  as  a  per- 
manent form  of  government.  It  has  spelled 
Irritations  and  frustrations  on  both  sides. 
It  has  meant  in  the  last  analysis  division  of 
power  between  two  widely  different  peoples. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  unsatisfactory  to 
both  peoples  and  therefore  lacks  stability. 

In  the  Philippines  the  hour  has  struck. 
Independence  is  the  only  practicable  way 
forward.  Commitments  have  been  made  and 
expectations  have  been  built  up  on  the  part 


of  both  parties.     There  is  no  turning  back 
now. 

Are  the  Filipinos  ready  for  independence? 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  that  question 
can  be  truly  answered.  That  is  through  the 
actual  experiment.  Was  the  United  States 
ready  for  independence  In  1776?  There  were 
many  people  at  that  time  who  would  have 
answered  "no."  By  actual  experiment  we 
proved  that  we  were. 

In  a  strongly  rooted  Independent  Philip- 
pine Nation  America  has  a  crucial  stake.  For 
over  40  years  we  have  been  at  work  implant- 
ing in  the  Filipinos  our  ideas  of  individual 
liberty  and  the  democratic  way  of  life. 
Their  success  means  our  success  in  ftirther- 
Ing  American  ideas  and  ideals  throughout 
the   strategic  east. 

Last  June  Congress  passed  a  Joint  reso- 
lution to  make  good  the  pledge  of  freedom. 
In  words  portentous  for  the  future  of  the 
Filipino  people,  Congress  authorized  the 
President,  "after  proclaiming  that  constitu- 
tional processes  and  normal  functions  of 
government  have  been  restored  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  after  consultation  with  the 
President  of  the  Philippines,  to  advance  the 
date  cjf  the  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  by  proclaiming  their  independence 
as  a  separate  and  self-governing  nation  pjrlor 
to  July  4.  1946." 

Thus  America  stands  committed  to  give 
to  the  Filipino  people  full  independence  after 
the  Japanese  aggressors  are  driven  out  and 
"constitutional  processes  and  normal  func- 
tions of  government"  have  been  restored  to 
thp  Philippines.  Standing  today  at  the  helm 
of  the  Commonwealth  government  In  exile 
Is  Sergio  Osmena.  who  as  Vice  President  suc- 
ceeded President  Quezon  upon  the  latter's 
death  on  August  1,  1944.  President  Osmena. 
of  the  same  age  as  President  Quezon  and 
formerly  his  political  rival,  has  for  many 
years  been  a  leader  in  Philippine  public  life. 
Dependable,  of  tempered  and  reasoned  Judg- 
ment, wise,  respected  throughout  the  Philip- 
pines, he  promises  in  the  difficult  years  ahead 
to  prove  an  able  leader,  friendly  to  Ameri- 
cans and  always  ready  to  cooperate. 

v 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  confronting 
the  new  government  will  be  how  to  achieve 
economic  independence.  When  the  Philip- 
pines became  part  of  the  American  Nation 
in  1898,  the  Filipinos  were  given  free  access 
to  the  highly  protected  American  market — 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  This  right 
to  send  Philippine  products  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  and  to  sell  them  there  for 
remunerative  prices,  while  other  nations  had 
to  pay  high  duties  on  similar  imports  Into 
the  United  States,  proved  to  be  an  economic 
gold  mine  for  the  Filipinos.  For  Instance. 
because  they  could  ship  sugar  duty-free  to 
the  United"  States.  Philippine  sugar  pro- 
ducers m  1937  received  about  $41,000,000 
more  than  they  would  have  obtained  If  they 
had  sold  an  equivalent  amount  of  sugar  at 
the  world  price. 

Under  such  conditions  It  has  been  Inevi- 
table from  the  outset  that  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple should  concentrate  their  productive 
effort  upon  those  commodities  which  could 
be  sold  in  the  United  States  market  at  prices 
maintained  above  world  levels  by  American 
legislation.  Of  the  total  value  of  Philippine 
exports,  the  United  States  accounted  for  19 
percent  In  1900.  46  percent  In  1910.  70  per- 
cent In  1920.  and  an  average  of  85  percent 
In  the  5  years  ending  in   1940. 

In  short,  although  during  the  past  40  years 
we  were  doing  everything  possible  to  prepare 
the  Filipinos  for  political  independence,  the 
effect  of  our  economic  policy  was  to  make 
them  even  more  dependent  upon  the  United 
States.  With  four -fifths  of  Philippine  prod- 
ucts before  the  war  dependent  upon  Ameri- 
can markets,  the  United  States  could  not  sud- 
denly shut  Plillipplne  producers  out  of  the 
duty-free  American  markets  without  entail- 


ing  grave    Injury    to   the    entire   Philippine 
economy. 

Permanent  free  entry  for  Philippine  prod- 
ucts in  the  American  market  offers  no  solu- 
tion. If  the  Filipino  people  are  ever  to  have 
the  Independence  which  they  crave,  clearly 
their  fundamental  economy  and  means  of 
livelihood  must  be  free  from  dependence 
upon  changeable  legislative  majorities  In  the 
United  States  Congress.  Political  Independ- 
ence without  economic  Independence  would 
be  a  mockery.  Furthermore,  if  stable  founda- 
tions are  to  be  built  for  a  lasting  world  peace, 
the  postwar  trade  arrangements  must  be 
built  upon  equality  of  commercial  treatment 
to  all  and  not  upon  special  trade  preferences 
and  discriminations.  If  the  United  States 
grants  and  receives  exclusive  preferential 
treatment  in  areas  with  which  It  has  close 
political  ties,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  suc- 
cessfully to  oppose  Imperial  and  dominion 
preferences  In  the  British  Empire  and  else- 
where. 

The  solution  has  been  sought  In  gradual 
and  progressive  increases  of  American  duties 
on  Philippine  products.  The  Independence 
Act  of  1934  provided  for  Increasing  economic 
limitations  and  restrictions  upon  the  ship- 
ment of  Philippine  products  to  the  United 
States  during  the  Interim  10-year  period. 
The  Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Philip- 
pine Affairs,  which  explored  the  problem  in 
1937  and  1938.  recommended  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  Philippine  preferences  should  be 
achieved  only  gradually  and  progressively  at 
the  rate  of  5  percent  a  year  for  20  years. 

The  present  war  has  profoundly  changed 
the  situation.  Since  1941,  Filipinos  have 
been  able  to  ship  no  sugar  or  other  products 
to  American  markets.  It  Is  reported  that 
sugar  cultivation,  except  for  home  consump- 
tion and  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  fuel, 
has  been  practically  stopped.  The  copra  and 
coconut  oil  Industry  Is  also  stagnant.  At- 
tempts to  grow  cottcn  as  a  commercial  crop 
are  said  to  have  failed. 

When  liberation  comes,  presumably  sugar 
cultivation  In  the  Philippines  will  be  on  a 
home-consumption  basis.  If  the  new 
Philippine  Government  after  the  war  Is  wise 
enough  and  strong  enough  to  prevent  a  re- 
turn to  prewar  sugar  production  figures,  one 
of  the  great  milestones  on  the  way  to  eco- 
nomic independence  will  be  passed. 

The  blinding  of  the  new  Philippine  econ- 
omy will  call  for  a  high  order  of  planning  and 
statesmanship.  Largely  because  of  American 
activity  for  the  past  40  years,  the  Filipino's 
standard  of  living  and  also  his  living  costs 
have  risen  considerably  above  those  of  bis 
competing  far  eastern  neighbors. 

Of  course,  the  bulk  of  production  will  con- 
tinue to  be  for  home  consumption;  and  here 
other  considerations  will  apply.  But  the 
Filipinos  will  need  imports  from  abroad;  and 
to  buy  these,  they  must  produce  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  goods  for  export. 

If  and  when  Independence  shuts  the 
Filipinos  out  of  the  protected  American  mar- 
kets, they  will  be  forced  to  sell  In  world 
markets  In  competition  with  other  areas  with 
lower  standards  of  living  and  production 
costs.  They  will  have  to  turn  away  from  the 
production  of  svirpluses  like  sugar,  which 
are  salable  only  In  the  protected  American 
market,  and  learn  to  produce  goods  which 
they  can  sell  at  a  profit  In  world  markets. 
To  achieve  this,  Filipinos  must  Improve  and 
lower  the  cost  of  their  products  through  In- 
creased skill  and  scientific  knowledge, 
through  labor-saving  devices,  through  utili- 
zation of  byproducts,  through  inventive  In- 
genuity along  a  thousand  different  lines. 

The  solution  of  their  economic  problem  will 
be  a  thorny  and  difficult  task.  It  is  not  In- 
soluble. American  Ingenuity  and  technical 
skill  will  be  at  the  call  of  the  FUiplnos  to 
help  in  the  solution. 

Last  June  Congress  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion (8.  J.  Res.  94)  creating  a  Filipino  Re- 
habilitation   Commission,    composed    of    a» 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


a  question  of  a  great  power  for  Its 
Imposing  Its  will  by  might  upon 
unwilling  nation.     The  responsible 
the   Commonwealth   government 
United  States  to  retain  bases  In  the 
They   know   that   an  American 
he   Islands  would  have  to  be   pro- 
American  armed  forces;  and  that, 
warfare  being  what  It  Is,  protection 
would  Involve  protection  of  the 
lipplne    archipelago.      From    the 
view  of  the  Philippines,  the  grant 
or  air  base  Is  a  cheap  price  with 
buy  protection  by  the  most  power- 
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has  become  a  unity.     Twentieth- 
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The  day  of  "magnificent  isolation" 
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continue  to  seek  Its  own  security  through  Its 
own  armies  and  navy  and  air  power;  and  It 
it  will  want  tu  own  naval  and  air  bases  In 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  fighting  Is 
likely  to  break  out.  So  will  every  other  great 
power.  If  that  Is  to  be  the  course  which  we 
and  other  great  powers  follow  In  the  post- 
war world,  the  retention  of  powerful  Philip- 
pine naval  and  air  bases  will  not  save  us.  For 
the  whole  world  will  then  be  following  the 
pathway  to  disaster. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  postwar  world  is 
to  be  built  upon  modem  reality;  if  the  United 
Nations  Join  in  setting  up  a  world  organiza- 
tion built  upon  the  cooperative  effort  of  all 
to  advance  human  welfare,  to  elevate  stand- 
ards of  living,  and  to  enforce  a  common  rule 
of  Justice  and  law  In  place  of  strong-armed 
international  savagery,  the  Philippiuea  cease 
to  be  an  internationiil  problem.  The  Inde- 
pendent Philippines  then  become  an  outpost 
in  the  Pacific  for  the  enforcement  of  Inter- 
national order  in  the  interest  of  world  se- 
curity. 

It  U  against  this  background  that  the  mat- 
ter of  naval  and  air  bases  in  the  Philippines 
must  be  considered.  The  maintenance  of 
Justice  and  law.  whether  by  national  or  in- 
ternational organizations,  requires  armed 
forces.  £ome  strong  Philippine  base  will 
probably  be  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
order  In  the  postwar  world.  The  vital  issue 
is  whether  henceforth  bases  such  as  these 
win  be  held  by  Individual  nations,  owing  re- 
sponsibility to  no  one  In  order  to  protect 
and  further  their  own  selfish  Interests,  or 
whether  they  will  be  held  by  or  for  the  world 
community  in  order  to  protect  and  maintain 
an  organized  peace. 

The  days  of  imperialism  are  numbered. 
Stable  peace  cannot  rest  on  any  system  of 
alien  government  based  upon  exploitation. 
This  applies  to  every  countr\-  and  to  every 
race — white,  yellow,  brown,  or  black  The 
only  possible  basis  for  an  enduring  civiliza- 
tion is  equality  of  human  rights,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed  or  color.  The  Atlantic  Char- 
ter is  as  applicable  to  the  Pacific  as  It  Is  to 
the  Atlantic.  Humanity  knows  no  geograph- 
ical bounds. 

Pacific  peoples  no  less  than  Atlantic  peo- 
ples have  the  right  "to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live." 
Pacific  peoples  no  less  than  Atlantic  peoples 
are  entitled  to  "access  on  equal  terms  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world 
which  are  needed  for  their  economic  pros- 
perity " 

In  the  light  of  these  fundamentals  the 
program  of  the  United  States  In  the  Philip- 
pines assumes  fairly  dl.stlnct  outlines.  Our 
first  step  obviously  Is  to  drive  the  Japanese 
Invaders  from  the  islands. 

Second,  we  must  thereupon  establish  the 
complete  Independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  as  a  separate  and  self-governing 
nation 

Third,  the  United  States  and  the  new 
Philippine  Government  must  work  out  some 
practicable  program  for  the  winning  of  eco- 
nomic Independence  The  United  States  Is' 
morally  bound  to  a.««lst  the  Filipinos  In  find- 
ing a  way  to  achieve  Independence  without 
economic  shipwreck.  But  continuing  free 
entry  for  Philippine  goods  to  the  protected 
American  market  offers  no  solution. 

Fourth,  the  Filipino  people  will  emerge 
from  the  war  economically  stunned,  with 
many  of  their  properties  In  ruin.  The  United 
States  will  want  to  help  them  to  their  feet 
with  assistance  in  the  most  constructive 
form  possible 

Fifth,  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pine Nation  must  unite  In  working  out  com- 
mon security  measures.  If  possible,  with  the 
other  United  Nations.  Such  measures  will 
presumably  Include  the  establishment  of 
naval  and  air  bases  In  order  to  protect  and 
maintain  the  world's  peace  in  the  Pacific. 

The  eyes  of  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
every  people  In  Asia,  are  upon  the  Philip- 
pines.    The  measure  of  American  influence 


for  good  In  the  Par  East  for  years  to  come 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  wisdom  and 
the  sincerity  of  American  conduct  In  the 
Philippines. 

In  1T76,  America  In  the  western  world 
struck  out  along  a  new  pathway  for  democ- 
racy and  human  freedom.  Her  achievement 
forms  one  of  the  shining  clu^ptrrs  in  human 
history.  In  the  months  and  the  years  ahead 
America  has  the  chance  to  assist  in  writing 
a  new  chapter  in  human  progress  and  free- 
dom m  the  Far  East.  What  is  written  will 
depend  In  large  part  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  Phlllpptne  adventure. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Lothrop  Stoddard 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mwmwiyn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  Lothrop  Stoddard  made  over  the 
radio  on  February-  17.  1946: 

During  the  years  Just  p.lnr  to  World  War 
n.  when  the  boundlefs  ambitions  and  Im- 
measurable ruthlessness  of  Nazi  Germany 
were  being  revealed  alike  by  Its  deeds  and  its 
words,  a  growing  number  of  ramlghted  minds 
became  convinced  that  the  Nazi  peril  must, 
at  all  costs,  be  faced  up  to.  met.  and  mas- 
tered That  conviction  was  perhaps  l)est  ex- 
pres.<:ed  In  the  title  of  a  book  written  by  a 
member  of  our  foreign  service  who,  from  n 
wealth  of  personal  experience  In  the  Third 
Retch,  coined  the  telling  phrase;  "You  can't 
do  business  with  Hitler  • 

The  events  of  the  past  week  have  probably 
done  more  than  any  previous  pericxi  to  lead 
intelligent  realists  to  form  a  similar  conclu- 
sion regarding  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  say 
with  regretful  conviction:  "You  can't  do 
business  with  Stalin."  meanint;.  In  this  In- 
stance, not  merely  the  aping  Russian  dicta- 
tor but  Blso  the  entire  knot  of  in.; 
and  Instable  zealots  associated  wltl. 
in  the  Moscow  Politbureau.  whose  Inflexible 
aim  always  has  been  and  still  Is  to  dominate 
and  revolutionize  the  world,  ultimately  unit- 
ing It  In  a  universal  U.  S.  S.  R  — a  planet- 
wide  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

To  give  the  devil  his  due,  the  rulers  of 
Soviet  Russia  cannot  be  charged  with  the  sm 
of  hypocrisy.  They  have  never  concealed 
their  basic  alms,  but  have  announced  them 
as  frankly  as  Hitler  did  his  in  the  pages  of 
Meln  Kampf.  It  Is  we  of  the  democratic 
world  who  have  been  fulUy  of  Intellectual 
dishonesty  and  cowardice  by  chronically  re- 
fusing to  face  up  to  either  of  these  totali- 
tarian menaces  until  It  is  too  late  to  deal 
with  It  with  constructive  decisiveness  and 
thereby  avert  a  major  disaster. 

Regular  listeners  to  the-e  broadcasts  will 
recall  that,  for  the  past  3  years  I  have  been 
warning  against  the  implications  of  Soviet 
policy  and  the  dangers  of  trying  to  appease  it. 
Those  warnings  have  brought  down  upon  me 
much  criticism  and  not  a  little  abuse.  But 
MoscQw'd  conduct  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
culminating  in  the  events  of  the  past  week, 
are  opening  democratic  eyes  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,  and  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  grim  lesson  may  be  learned  In  time  to 
lead  to  remedial  action  before  It  is  too  late. 

The  catalog  of  Moscow's  offending  Is  a  long 
one.  but  this  week  has  witnessed  three  Items 
of  especially  noteworthy  significance.  These 
are:    (')   Stalin's  broadcast  on  election  eve; 

(2)  textual  publicatlrn  of  the  Yalta  sell-out: 

(3)  Ottawa's    disclosure   cf   the   Soviet   spy 
ring  In  Canada. 
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Last  Sunday  I  noted  the  gist  of  Stalin's 
speech  which  was  summarized  over  the  radio 
that  Saturday  evening,  though  the  full  text 
vas  nr)t  available  until  the  morning  papers. 
A  complete  re.iding  merely  accentuated  Its 
menacing  character,  which  spread  consterna- 
tion everywhere  outside  Communist  circles. 
The  nddross  constitutes  an  uncompromising 
challens;e  to  the  democratic  world  and  Its 
wav  cf  life  which  Is  condemned  by  Stalin  as 
•  r  of  economic  depression,  crises,  and 
wars.  The  logical  conclusion  Is 
th.ii  the  Soviet  Union  ihculd  bend  every  ef- 
f  It  to  magnify  Its  pcwer  and  perfect  Its 
superlcrlty  No  mention  of  UNO  No  hint 
o'  genuine  understanding  and  cooperation. 
Onv  an  assertion  of  the  Immense  superiority 
of  the  Soviet  system,  the  Red  Army,  and  the 
sprcnd  of  the  Soviet  way  of  life  which  such 
I  '  'd  Innate  superiority  «nd  power 
':lv  entail. 
This  Imperious  manifesto  should  strip 
a*ay  the  l.x-t  illusions  of  wishful  thinkers 
and  lead  to  an  entire  recasting  of  the  atti- 
tude and  policies  cf  democratic  nations  to- 
ward the  Soviet  Union  and  its  adherents 
among  ourselves.  First  of  all.  It  should 
mean  the  resolute  end  of  appeasement  of 
every  kind.  Moscow  should  be  given  plainly 
to  unclerstanvi  that  It  will  be  held  strictly 
to  Its  International  undertakings  and  that 
acts  of  unilateral  aggression  will  be  met  de- 
termined! v  even  though  a  major  crisis  be 
thereby  precipitated.  We.  on  our  part. 
!hou!d  become  aware  that  if  a  show-down  be- 
tvoeen  ourselves  and  Moscow  must  come,  as 
now  seems  well  nigh  unavoidable,  the  sooner 
it  comes  the  better  for  us. 

This   mood   of   healthy   realism  should   be 
furthered   by   the    full   disclosure   of   the  fa- 
mous, oi  rather  Infamous.  Yalta  asieement — 
Infiimnus  not  only  for  the  needless  bartering 
away  of  principles  en  our  part  but  also  for 
the  revelation  of  the  true  character  of  Rus- 
sia's war  effort.     Our  "noble  ally"  who  ut- 
tered such  fine  sentiments  and  pled  so  elo- 
quently for  a  second  front   when   the  Nazis 
were  pushing  him  hard  is  now  seen  to  have 
been  actuated  throughout   by  purely  selfish 
motives  and  had  to  be  bribed  to  extend  recip- 
rocal aid  to  It::  allies,  who.  Incidentally,  seem 
to  have  been  either  too  stupid  or  too  craven 
to  have  realised  that  the  bribe  was  needless. 
Yet.   having   gained   such   vast   advantages 
through     Yalta.    Mcscow    has    proceeded    to 
evade   or   nullify   its  obligations   under   that 
agreement,  alike  in  Europe  and  In  the  Far 
East.     The  latest  of  these  are  visible  in  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  Chungking 
government    for    fresh    concessions   In    Man- 
churia  and    In    the   setting   up  of   a  Soviet- 
dominated    regime    in    Inner    Mongolia,    the 
exact   counterpart   of   the   bogus   regime  en- 
gineered in  Aze•^aiJan.     These  flagrant  dis- 
honesties  should    be    roundly    countered    by 
our  Government,  which  should  back  Chung- 
kln?  wholeheartedly,  and  should  incidentally 
Insist  upon  a  woil.able  formula  in  Korea  and 
allow  no  tamperi:ig  with  MacArthur  in  Japan. 
The  world-wide  scope  of  Soviet  designs  is 
Just  being  brought  home  tr  us.  perhaps  mere 
vividly    than    ever    before,    by   the   Canadian 
Oovemment's    unearthing    of    an    elaborate 
espionage    network    in    the   Dominion.     The 
existence  cf  such  a  network  has  been  sus- 
pected   for    some    time,    but    Its    precise    ob- 
jectives have  only  recently  been  determined. 
One  of  the?e  Is  now  seen  to  be  the  theft  of  vi- 
tal Information  concerning  the  atomic  bomb, 
but  suspicions  of  larger  Soviet  aims,  enter- 
tained by  the  Canadian  and  American  Gen- 
eral Siaffs.  has  led  to  the  current  Canadian 
Army      expedition      known     as     "Operation 
Musk-Ox. "  to  explore  and  strategically  open 
up   the  wilds  of  northern  Canada,  in  order 
to  guard  against  a  potential  aerial  invasion 
of    the   North    American   Continent   over   the 
North    Pole.     The    first    detachment   of    this 
expedition  lelt  Port  Churchill  on  Hudson  Bay 
last   ""riday  In   a   temperature  of  43     below 
zero.      I  s    Itinerary    will    cover   3,100   miles. 
Such  heroic  exertions  reveal  the  long-range 


verdict  of  military  planners  both  here  and  In 
the  Dominion  regarding  future  contingencies 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Going  back  to  the  spy-ring  disclosures.  It 
is  understood  that  the  ramifications  extend 
into  the  United  States  and  that  cur  vigilant 
FBI  has  made  several  arrests,  but  that  pres- 
sure from  our  State  Department  hushed  up 
the  matter  and  prevented  legal  prosecutions. 
Another  Instance  of  the  piddling  policy  of 
appeasement  which  seems  so  rampant  In  the 
Department    these   days. 

When  oh  when,  will  our  Government  begin 
the  desperately  needed  education  of  the 
American  people  by  officially  announcing  the 
realities  of  the  world  situation  and  honestly 
explaining  their  meaning?  We  have  Just  Is- 
sued a  blue  book,  calling  attention  to  the 
neo-Fasclst  danger  arising  in  Argentina. 
How  much  more  necessary  is  another  blue 
bock  setting  forth  the  dolnes  of  Moscow  dur- 
ing recent  years. 

Another  thine  the  American  public  should 
be  officially  told  is  the  character  and  activi- 
ties of  the  so-called  American  Communist 
Party.  Every  patriotic  citizen  should  be  led 
to  realize  that  this  organization  can  no 
longer  be  considered  a  Joke  or  a  mere  nui- 
sance; that,  now  that  Moscow  ha-  revealed 
Its  program  and  policy,  our  local  Commu- 
nists can  be  counted  on  to  follow  a  party 
line  which  renders  them  actual  seditionlsts 
and  potential  traitors. 

Thus  far.  the  only  high-placed  official  of 
our  Government  who  has  had  the  guts  to 
speak  out  frankly  about  our  Communists  Is 
the  one  official  who  knows  by  far  the  most 
about  their  nefarious  plans,  acts,  and  meth- 
ods This  couraceous  individual  is  none 
other  than  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  of  the 
FBI — the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

To  me.  It  is  ama7lng  that  our  press  serv- 
ices did  not  fully  report  his  startling  address 
last  December  before  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police  at  Miami.  Fla. 
After  recounting  the  FBI  s  extraordinarily 
successful  campaign  aeainst  Axis  plotters 
and  saboteurs  during  the  war.  Mr  Hoover 
continued: 

"To  the  Fascist  foe  must  be  added  another, 
the  American  Communist.  These  panderers 
of  diabolic  distrust  already  are  concentrating 
their  efforts  to  confuse  and  divide  by  apply- 
ing the  Fascist  smear  to  progressive  police 
departments,  the  FBI.  and  other  American 
institutions  to  conceal  their  own  sinister 
purposes. 

"Tlic  godless,  truthless  way  of  life  that 
American  Communists  wculd  force  on  Amer- 
ica can  mean  only  tyranny  and  oppression  :f 
they  succeed.  They  are  against  the  liberty 
which  Is  America — they  are  for  the  license  of 
their  own.  When  they  raise  their  false  cry 
of  unity,  remember  there  can  be  no  unity 
with  the  enemies  of  our  way  of  life  who  are 
attempting  to  undermine  our  democratic 
Institutions  The  Fascist-minded  tyrant 
whom  we  conquered  on  the  battlefields  is  no 
different  from  the  American  communistic 
corruptlonist  who  now  u.ses  the  tricks  of  a 
confidence  man  until  his  forces  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  rise  with  arms  in  revolt. 

"America  cannot  exist  hall  democratic  and 
half  Communist  or  Fascist  If  we  want  to 
improve  upon  our  American  form  of  govern- 
ment, we  will  do  It  in  our  own  way.  In  our 
own  time,  and  with  our  own  blueprint. 
Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  be  on  guard  for 
an  enemy  that  brazenly  and  openly  has  advo- 
cated the  corruption  of  America,  that  spends 
sleepless  nights  working  one  propagandr  line 
after  another,  that  poses  behind  a  dozen 
fronts,  that  squirms  and  twists  his  way  in'o 
those  great  American  forces  such  as  the 
church,  the  schools,  and  the  ranks  of  labor." 
Since  those  brave  words  were  spoken,  2 
months  ago.  what  turmoil  and  confusion  has 
spread  over  the  American  scene.  Crippling 
strikes,  bitter  factionalism,  mutinous  discon- 
tent In  our  armed  forces,  abject  appeasement 
in  our  foreign  policy,  and  semlparalysis  In 
our    domestic    politics.    Is    all    this    merely 


fortuitous?  Or  is  there  a  hidden  hand, 
reaching  out  from  afar  to  envenom  our  Ux&l 
problems  and  synchronize  them  in  a  manner 
which,  unless  sternly  checked  and  construc- 
tively dealt  with,  may  make  us  helpless  at  the 
very  moment  when  our  strength  and  unity 
are  most  needed  In  the  world? 

My   radio  audience.  I   ask  you  gravely  to 
ponder  on  all  these  things. 


Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Daily  New  of  February  19. 
1946: 

BROTHEBHOOD 

Tolerance  Is  a  virtue,  but  in  the  United 
States  we  need  a  much  richer  virtue  than 
that.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  should  treat 
thase  of  different  race  or  different  religion 
from  ourselves  with  indifference  or  even  po- 
liteness. Unfortunately  even  that  minimum 
standard  of  decency  is  not  achieved  by  some 
people 

We  need  to  cultivate  in  all  our  public  and 
private  relations  the  will  to  seek  and  know 
the  best  among  our  neighbors  of  all  races, 
colors,  and  creeds:  to  appreciate  and  foster 
their  good  qualities;  to  learn  from  them  as 
readily  as  to  teach  them:  to  become  their 
friends  and  In  truth  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  as  befits  the  children  of  God. 

This  is  Brotherhood  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Round  Table  of  Christians  and  Jews,  to  cul- 
tivate brotherhood  among  the  American  peo- 
ple. The  sponsors  are  asking  for  contribu- 
tions to  a  fund  to  promote  brotherhood 
amonp  the  diverse  elements  of  American  life, 
to  promote  research  by  competent  sociologists 
Into  the  cause  of  the  antagonisms  and  prej- 
udices that  divide  too  many,  and  to  find  ways 
of  eliminating  these  evils. 

This  Is  a  good  cause  that  merits  the  sup- 
port of  good   people. 


This  Speculative  Fever 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.sh  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  on  February  19,  1946: 

THIS    EPECm-ATIVE    FEVEB 

It  was  time  somebody  talked  frankly  and 
forcefully  to  Congress  about  the  "specula- 
tive fever"  which  Is  rising  in  this  country. 
Stabilization  Director  Chester  Bowles  did 
the  job  neatly  In  his  appearance  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

"This  speculative  fever."  said  Bowles,  "has 
developed  largely  because  Congress  has 
failed  so  far  to  reenacl  the  price  control 
law."  As  long  as  there  is  a  {xjsslbllity  that 
the  law  wUl  be  allowed  to  die  June  30.  or 
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XlUaLAS    of    CaUfomia.     Mr. 
under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  in- 
ripport  made  by  the  CIO  as  to  its 
dues,  union  rules,  and  rights  of 
as  it  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Sunday.  February  10.  1946.  un- 
f^eading.  "CIO  Di.-jcloses  Its  Sala- 
Union  RuJes,  Rights  of  Mem- 
to^ether  with  a  table  by  CIO  show- 
s  and  procedures  of  its  unions, 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  this 
faith.    It  Inspires  trust, 
rdport  follows: 
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CIO  Dk  n.os«s  Its  Saijuuis.  Dues.  Union 
1  ttTLSa.  Rights  of 
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(By   A    H.  Raskin) 

February   9.— Without   wait- 
ing for  CO  igreaslonal  action  on  proposals  to 


force  unions  to  disclose  Information  on  their 
finances  and  the  extent  to  which  democratic 
practices  pre%ail  in  them,  the  Congress  of 
Indtistrlal  Organizations  made  public  today 
a  comparative  survey  of  the  way  In  which  Its 
30  afflliated  unions  account  for  their  funds 
and  run  their  affairs. 

The  stirvey.  made  by  the  CIO  Research  De- 
partment, showed  that  25  cf  the  unions  paid 
top  salaries  to  their  cfBcers  of  86.000  a  year 
or  leas  Philip  Murray,  who  draws  no  com- 
pensation as  president  of  the  CIO.  receives 
the  blithest  salary.  t20.0C0  a  year,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers. 

Sidney  Hlllman.  president  of  the  Amalgam- 
ated Clothing  Workers,  Is  paid  tlS.OCO  an- 
nually and  Emll  Rleve.  president  of  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union,  and  Samuel  Wrlchok. 
president  of  the  United  Retail.  Wholesale,  and 
Department  Store  Employees,  receive  flOCOO 
each.  The  heads  of  all  other  CIO  unions  re- 
ceive less  than  $10,000  n  year,  according  to 
the   report. 

The  salaries  paid  to  the  union  leaders  were 
contrasted  with  those  drawn  by  executives 
of  the  industries?  with  which  the  CIO  has  con- 
tracts. The  report  listed  the  highest  salary 
paid  by  General  Motors  as  1459041  in  1943 
and  by  Bethlehem  Steel  as  8221.645  in  1944. 

The  great  majority  of  CIO  members  pay 
union  initiation  fees  of  less  than  85.  accord- 
ing tc  the  survey.  The  general  range  is  $3 
to  810.  with  one  union,  the  Marine  Engi- 
neers Beneficial  Association,  requiring  850 

Twenty -seven  unions  levied  no  special  as- 
■ewments  on  their  members  last  year,  when 
the  bighest  assessment  reported  was  18. 
Eight  unions  do  not  permit  asMaamenta, 
five  vi»t  the  power  to  levy  them  In  execu- 
tive boards  and  most  others  In  a  national 
convention  or  a  membership  referendum. 

Monthly  dues  were  reported  to  be  $1  to 
•1.50  (or  most  workers,  with  about  half  the 
dues  ^oing  to  the  international  union  and 
the  rest  retained  by  the  local  The  dues  and 
Initiation  fees  cover  all  collective  bargain- 
ing negotiations,  strike  l)enenu  (except  for 
8p>fcial  assessments  and  fund-raising  drives), 
publication  of  union  Journals  and  political 
activities,  the  CIO  stated. 

It  declared  that  every  CIO  union  "carefully 
accounts"  to  Its  membership  for  all  money 
spent  and  that  32  of  the  36  unions  publish 
detailed  financial  reports,  which  are  avail- 
able not  only  to  the  members  but  also  to  the 
press  and  all  other   interested   parties 

In  31  cases  regular  audits  are  made  by 
esrtlfied  public  accountants.  In  the  other 
unions  the  auditing  Is  done  by  officers  or 
committees  especially  elected  by  the  mem- 
bership, the  CIO  reported. 

RIGHTS  or   MZMBZXSHir 

Ho  wcn'ker  Is  barred  from  any  CIO  union 
because  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  creed,  accord- 
ing tu  the  report.     However,  the  statistical 


table  summarizing  the  findings  of  the  re- 
search department  Indicates  that  the  Marine 
Engineers  Beneficial  Assccititlon  leaves  the 
question  of  admission  without  discrimination 
to  the  discretion  of  Its  locals.  All  other 
unions  said  that  they  prohibited  such  dis- 
crimination. 

There  are  no  "second-class  members"  In 
the  CIO  and  every  member  has  full  and  equal 
voting  rights,  the  CIO  said.  The  officers  of 
all  international  unions  are  elected  by  the 
membenhip  or  by  convention  delegates  se- 
lected by  the  membership,  the  report  stated, 
and  such  elections  are  helo  annually  or  bi- 
ennially in  every  union  except  by  the  United 
Retail.  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Em- 
ployees, which  elects  its  oQcers  every  3  years. 

The  supreme  legislative  body  for  CIO 
unions  la  the  international  convention,  held 
annually  or  biennially  by  34  unions,  the  sur- 
vey disclosed.  The  other  two  unions  hold 
conventions  every  3  years. 

Convention  sessions  are  generally  open  to 
the  public  and  proceedings  are  published  In 
full  by  31  unions.  It  was  stated.  The  re- 
maining 5  unions  publish  summartea  or 
condensations  of  their  proceedings. 

To  safeguard  the  rights  of  individual  mem- 
bers, the  constitutions  or  bylaws  of  all 
lulons  provide  that  a  member  has  a  right 
to  a  hearing  before  he  can  be  expelled,  the 
CIO  said.  Thirty -three  unions  have  the 
further  stipulation  that  the  member  may 
appeal  to  the  International  convention  be- 
fore expulsion   becomes  final. 

Pt^-BLICATION    or    REC0K08 

No  effort  was  made  In  the  survey  to  de- 
termine the  total  amount  In  union  treas- 
uries, the  number  of  organizers,  and  other 
officials  employed,  or  the  sums  spent  on 
organizing  activities.  But  CIO  officials  said 
that  most  of  this  information  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  published  financial  state- 
ments uf  the  unions. 

In  summing  up  Its  findings,  the  CIO  said: 

"This  study  does  not  prove  that  all  CIO 
unions  are  perfect — no  human  institutions 
are.  There  Is  no  way  of  compelling  people 
to  participate  actively  in  their  own  organl- 
tatlons  and  protect  their  own  democratic  in- 
stitutions.    Passing  laws  won't  help,  either. 

"But  the  survey  does  demonstrate  that  CIO 
unions  have  provided  a  democratic  frame- 
work, a  constitution  which  insures  basic 
democratic  rights  for  all  members.  And  It 
Is  clear  today  that  the  great  mass  of  incus- 
trlal  workers,  through  their  unions,  have 
found  the  means  of  expressing  their  needs 
and  desires. 

"Indeed,  the  speed  with  which  the  unions 
responded  to  the  great  unrest  and  economic 
uncertainty  which  workers  experienced  after 
the  war  ended  Is  strong  evidence  of  their 
democratic  vigor." 
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Co8ta  Rica:  A  Rural  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  22  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  RAIXJLIFFE.  Mr.  President..  In 
moving  to  have  the  article.  Costa  Rica: 
A  Rural  Democracy,  from  the  Washing- 
ton magazine.  World  Affairs,  inserted  in 


the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  con- 
structive, wartime  work  of  my  friend. 
Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thoming.  educator,  author, 
and  lecturer,  in  winning  valuable  friends 
for  the  United  States  of  America  among 
our  good  neighbors  in  South  and  Central 
America.  This  article  on  Costa  Rica, 
which  I  am  submitting  for  the  attention 
of  the  Congress,  bears  the  impress  of  all 
the  qualities  of  high-minded  friendship 
which  is  a  gift  most  attractive  to  those 
citizens  in  Latin  America  who  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  describing  Costa  Rica  as  a 
rural  democracy.  Dr.  Thorning.  one  of 


our  most  accurate  scholars,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  enlightened  principles 
of  social  justice  for  the  masses  of  farm- 
ers, miners,  and  industrial  workers  in  the 
other  American  Republics  and  Canada. 
At  the  same  time,  this  Maryland  apostle 
for  the  good-neighbor  policy  points  out 
that  good  health  among  the  little  chil- 
dren throughout  Latin  America  is  a 
starting  point  for  inter- American  friend- 
ship. Although  the  problems  and  handi- 
caps of  climate,  altitude,  and  food 
naturally  imp>ede  orderly  socio-economic 
progress,  it  is  evident  from  che  article  of 
Dr.  Thoming  that  our  friends  »n  Latia 
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cannot  only  overcome  these  dif- 
but  also  furnish  us  some  pat- 
imitation  in  our  own  country. 

speaks  for  itself, 
being  no  obj^'ction.  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


a  fiTA  UCA :  A  itrmAL  dcmocbact 
(By  Dr.    Joseph  P.  Thornlng.  of  Uiu:7land) 
Costa    Ilea  Is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
Ic    atates    of    the    Western    Heml- 
Although   Its   people   are   predomi- 
S|>anlah.  often  described  superficially 
for  self-government,   they   have 
to  create  a  republic  notable  for 
I.    Surrounded  by  countries  where 
unrest,     and     even     revolutions 
Costa  Rlcana  aaem  to  have  dlscuv- 
fonniola   for  quiet,  unspectacular 
Coat*  Rica   (or  Rich  Coast)   lives 
name  aa  a  region  rich  In  the  best 
realizable  In  a  rural  democracy. 

of    rural    democracy    in    Coeta 
from  diverse  causes: 

wide    distribution    of    land 

2.  Fairly     homogeneous    white 

3.  Deep,   practical   Interest   In 
4.  Climate  imspolled  by  extremes 

or   temperature.     5.  Expanding 
9.  Well-balanced  economy,  with 
never   greatly  In  excess  of  exports, 
of  land,  described  as  "the 
football   of   Latin-American   poll- 
constituted  the  basis  for  democ- 
1573.  while  children  of  the  original 
were   still    in   the   land,    the 
families  In  and  around  Cartago. 
a   pioneer  community,   faced   an 
painful   dilemma:    Either   they 
e   to   plow    their    own   fields    and 
their  own  grains,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. Of  they  would  be  doomed.    In  other 
Hispanic    America,    proud,    though 
hidalgos  and  swineherds   resorted 
lihportatlon  of  slaves  and  to  tenant 
to  escape  the  fancied  Indignity  of 
labor.     Vast   estates   in   Argentina, 
u.  and  Guatemala,  still  Intact,  bear 
to  the  tenacity  of  a  landed  arts- 


Rlca  alone  was  the  dilemma  re- 
favor  of   personal  asnrloe.     Only 
Spaniards    (or   Portuguese)    turn 
upon  the  delights  of  the  bower- 
.  where  lords  and  ladles  of  the 
the  center  of  a  multicolored 
frame  was  compounded  of  the 
and  anguish  of  thousands  of 
hdlana.  mulattoes.  quadroons,  octa- 
msstlaoa.    They  elected  to  do  farm 
.  perhaps  not  so  much  be- 
rlrtue  or  farslghted  wisdom  but  be- 
law  slave  merchants  were  unlnter- 
I  remote  market  where  the  profits 
Infinitesimal  compared  to  fortunes 
ed  in  the  lush  fields  of  Cuba.  Santo 
and  Brazil.    They  tilled  the  soil  and 
homes   without    field    hands   or 
s.     As  a  result,  they  formed  a  de- 
small  farmers,  each  working  his 
without  Ios3  of  self-respect  or  social 
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fate  that  the  subsoil  of  the  '^ch 

contained  no  mmeral  wealth,  either  In 

d"  or  lU  more  ancient  rival?    While 

piopeera  dashed  off  tn  mad  pursuit  of 

.  platinum,  or  diamonds.  Costa 

loyal   to  the   land      UntU 

1.  the  country,  although  ruffled  by 

political  storms,  managed   to  lay 

tlt^s  for  a  sane,  self-governing  ooa- 

the  era  of  Independence. 

I83S.  when  Spanish  domination 

history,  they  were  the  first  Latin 

to  And  foretga  markets  for  coffee. 

prdoaciM  «lry  aeason.  mild  tern* 

and  porous  volcanic  aoU  made  a 

combination.    But  Costa  Rlcans  were 

take   the   Initiative      Opportunity 

uee   they   bed   exploited  the   soU 


rather  than  their  fellow  men.  They  now  had 
a  crop  to  export  and  to  tax.  The  eoffse  rash 
was  on  and.  by  1839.  coffee  had  become  the 
chief  product,  a  pre-eminence  It  retains. 
Costa  Rican  coffee  not  only  enjoys  primacy 
among  tropical  crops  of  the  home  economy; 
It  maintains  a  superiority  of  aroma  and  taste 
everywhere.  Colombians  alone  have  a  right 
to  dispute  this  claim. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  insert  two  foot- 
notes on  coffee  culture  In  middle  America. 
The  first  person  to  Introduce  the  plant  to 
this  part  of  the  world  was  a  parish  priest. 
Padre  F^llx  Velarde.  He  brought  In  some 
seed  from  the  Antilles,  where  the  Arabian 
variety  was  making  a  good  showing.  In  this 
way.  Padre  F*llx  gave  Coeta  Rica  her  motto: 
In  bos  signo  vinccs.  It  was  a  peaceful  vic- 
tory, based  on  widely  distributed  land  own- 
ership and  a  highly  specialized  coffee  culture. 

The  second  item  is  equally  interesting. 
Early  In  the  last  century,  a  widow,  Ramona 
Jimenez  de  Peralta.  found  herself  penniless, 
with  seven  young  children.  A  charming  lady 
of  good  family,  she  might  easily  have  cap- 
tured another  man  and  played  a  brilliant  role 
in  "la  gran  vida  de  salon"  (the  career  of  a 
stylish  society  matron).  Instead,  Dofia  Ra- 
mona tamed  the  Jungle.  This  meant  plung- 
ing into  the  wilderness  around  Cartago.  with 
"a  compass  in  one  hand  and  a  machete  in  the 
other."  The  widow  succeeded  where  men 
had  failed.  Thanks  to  her  Intelligence  and 
industry,  sugarcane,  coffee  trees,  and  cattle 
began  to  thrive  In  the  clearings  carved  out 
of  tropical  underbrush.  Her  fame  still  clings 
to  the  land,  enriching  the  democratic  tradi- 
tlona. 

Prior  to  her  project,  the  section  around 
Turrlalba  had  been  notorious  as  a  wild  and 
rugged  terrain,  hostile  to  man.  Today  It  is 
rich,  alluvial  soil,  where  almOst  every  fruit, 
grain,  bush,  and  tree  growable  in  the  tropics 
can  be  cultivated.  Here,  In  and  around  Tur- 
rlalba. authorities  of  other  American  repub- 
lics, including  the  United  States,  have  estab- 
lished the  Institute  which  employs  scientists 
and  research  workers  In  the  cause  of  bigger 
and  better  harvests.  Large  fruit  companies 
have  a  huge  stake  In  this  center. 

Although  banana  culture,  coffee,  and  vege- 
table production  rank  high  at  the  Institute 
of  Tropical  Agriculture,  other  experiments 
are  under  way.  for  oample.  to  raise  a  species 
of  henequen  (suggested  substitute  for  manlla 
hemp )  that.  like  the  far  eastern  product,  will 
resist  rot  in  salt  water.  Research  workers  at 
Turrlalba  intend  to  concentrate  upon  Indus- 
trial commodities  as  well  as  foods  or  bever- 
ages. War  In  the  Pacific  focused  Interest  on 
the  Institute's  experimentations  with  rubber, 
drugs,  tropical  woods,  and  chemicals  useful 
against  tropical  disease. 

There  is  no  race  confilct  In  Costa  Rican 
rural  democracy.  Nor  is  there  any  appreciable 
race  ecaaelousneas.  The  smalt  colored  group 
Introduced  by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  from  Ja- 
maica confined  Itself  largely  to  the  coastal 
banana  plantations.  More  recently,  dus  to  m 
blight  which  destroyed  many  banana  trees, 
some  Nsgro  srorksrs  have  migrated  to  the 
Pacific  coast  or  settled  In  i  ami  We  *»igfci««^ 
areas.  At  the  Rpanlsh  coaqueet  not  more 
than  8.(X)0  Indians  Inhabited  this  res;:cn. 
Their  descendants  are  now  on  reservations. 

When  banana  dlasase  limited  work  on  the 
(tortile  Atlantic  aide,  the  colored  people 
shosred  remarkable  adaptability.  Dropped 
trom  the  pay  rolls  of  the  biff  Amsrican  fruit 
corjwratlons,  the  Negroes  reaorted  to  atib- 
Blatence  farming  Thanks  to  a  few  frtJit  trees, 
melon  patchca.  kitchen  gardena,  and  a  Qock 
of  chickens,  one-time  field  hands  are  making 
a  good  living.  Impartial  observers  declare 
that  colored  workers  are  the  most  successful 
growers  in  middle  Amerlcs.  Instead  of  wast- 
ing their  substance  in  agitattoo  and  revolt. 
they  have  transformed  disaster  Into  oppor- 
tunity for  service. 

The  third  factor  is  education.  It  has  been 
remsrked  that  Ccsta  Rica  has  more  teachers 
than  soldlera    This  Is  an  uadvatatement. 


Wheress  there  are  thousands  of  educators,  on 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels,  there 
are  hardly  500  In  the  armed  forces.  Including 
the  military  band.  Costa  Rica  with  Uruguay 
boasts  of  the  least  Illiteracy  In  Latin  America. 

Costa  Rica  falls  squarely  In  the  tropics. 
Nevertheless,  the  climate  Is  notable  for  mod- 
eration. 

Throughout  aU  mMdl*  America,  the  heat. 
except  on  the  naBOile,  li  tempered  by  alti- 
tude, and  nowhere  more  equitably  than  In 
Costa  Rica.  On  the  Caribbean  side,  average 
elevation  extends  from  3. ICO  to  5.900  feet 
above  sea  level.  On  the  Pacific  side,  the 
flgtires  taper  off  to  1.475  to  4  9<X)  feet.  Con- 
trasted with  the  7.500  average  of  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  the  moderate  altitude  of  Coeta 
Rica  is  much  more  favorable  to  humau  effort. 
San  Jos^.  like  Caracas.  Vene2uela,  hat,  per- 
petual spring.  Days  are  warm,  followed  by 
cool  breezes  st  night.  About  75  percent  of  the 
population  has  strimg  itself  out.  crescent- 
wise,  in  this  highland  nuclear  zone.  It  Is.  in 
truth,  a  tierra  templada,  free  from  debilitat- 
ing extremes. 

Another  cause  of  prosperity  Is  the  birth 
rate.  The  population,  although  not  expand- 
ing on  the  scale  of  Puerto  Rico,  shows  a  steady 
increa^ie.  There  are  no  oversize  cities.  San 
Jo6(^,  the  capital  and  scat  of  of  the  national 
university,  has  65,000  inhabitants,  while  Car- 
tago. the  pioneer  settlement,  has  half  that. 
Nevertheless,  the  population  density  near 
those  two  cities,  360  per  square  mile.  Is  almost 
unique  in  Latin  America.  While  the  popula- 
tion Increases  there,  farmers  and  stock  rais- 
ers push  toward  unexploited  lands  on  the 
periphery.  It  is  a  region  of  expanding  pioneer 
settlements,  cf  people*  vigorously  at  work 
transforming  empty  country  Into  ranches  and 
homes. 

If  there  were  more  areas  ilke  this  in  Ibero. 
America,  so  much  land  would  not  bi  bare  and 
not  to  many  rural  communities  would  remain 
Isolated.  One  illustration  of  pioneer  spirit  Is 
visible  at  Irazii.  where  at  an  elevation  of  9.8(X) 
feet  cattle  and  potatoes  fumLsh  a  livelihood. 
While  families  multiply  In  the  hinterland, 
there  is  a  constant  replenishment  of  the 
fountain  of  life  at  the  center.  At  Turrlalba, 
site  of  an  ancient  misdoii  with  an  altitude  of 
3.000  feet,  the  population  grew  from  1.068  in 
1883  to  31.000  In  1936.  Although  this  la 
specUcular.  It  does  suggest  that  healthy  chil- 
dren and  prosperity  go  hand  In  hand,  pro- 
vided that  sanitation,  education,  and  mod**  | 
erate  living  are  a  national  concern.  Every 
child  bcm  In  the  Republic  has  a  decent 
chance  to  grow  strong,  learn,  and  work  the 
land. 

The  final  factor  In  the  orderly  develop- 
ment Is  a  well-balanced  economy.  In  1938, 
the  Republic  exported  3  percent  of  the  coffee 
In  Latin  America:  10  percent  of  the  bananas; 
and  4  percent  of  the  cacno.  Considering  Its 
size,  about  that  of  West  Virginia,  and  Its  pop- 
ulation, about  650.000— hardly  that  of  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.— oaa  must  agree  that  Costa 
Rica  Is  aiverstfytf  agrlcuHuie  to  the  limit. 
In  1939  coffee  constituted  51  percent  of  all 
exports:  bananas  31  percent;  cacao  13  per- 
cent, while  the  lowland  cattle  ranchers  car- 
ried on  a  profitable  commerce  with  highland 
planters  and  city  dwellers.  In  recent  years, 
the  cacao  Industry  hss  tsken  up  some  slack 
In  the  banana  trade.  Most  foreign  business 
Is  with  the  United  SUtes.  which  In  1939  ab- 
sorbed 45  percent  of  exports  and  supplied  58 
percent  of  Imports.  Costa  Rlcans  are  our 
good  customers  as  well  as  good  neighbors. 
Ths  United  States  market  rotinds  out  the 
Costa  Rican  national  economy. 

The  ccuntrys  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Btatss.  Dr.  Francisco  de  Paula  Gutierrez,  has 
summed  up  the  aitustlon:  'We  citizens  of 
Costa  Rica  have  learned  two  things:  1.  the 
efficacy  of  evolution  by  enlightened  law;  3. 
the  Imporunee  of  free  sjanltnui 

"The  labor  code  was  baaed  on  the  preamble 
of  part  in  of  the  Treaty  of  VersaUles  and  the 
aoeiai  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  as 
in  the  encyclicals  Berum  Novarum, 
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Quadrageslmo  Anno  and  Dlvlnl  Redemptorls, 
and  the  Social  Code  of  Mallnes.  We  aim  to 
give  property  owners,  farmers,  and  working- 
men  a  square  deal,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  social  teaching." 

Under  President  Teodoro  Picado.  coopera- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  Costa  Rica  with  the 
United  Nations'  war  efforts  was  Intensified. 
Asparagus,  tomatoes,  sweet  peppers,  bananas, 
and  oranges  were  fiown  to  the  armed  services 
in  the  Canal  Zone  In  less  than  3  hours. 

The  island  of  Cocos,  off  the  Pacific  coast, 
figures  in  postwar  plans  lor  naval  and  air  de- 
fense of  the  hemisphere.  Experts  from  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
cooperate  with  fruit  and  vegetable  growers, 
supplying  choice  seeds  and  new  tools.  It  Is 
hcpad  that  greater  cooperation  can  be  de- 
veloped In  education. 

In  a  recent  conversatlo-..  Ambassador 
Gutierrez,  waxing  enthusiastic  about  the 
plain  virtues  of  his  people,  described  the 
Jeep  incident.  During  the  presidency  of 
Dr.  Rafael  Angel  Calder6n  Ouardia.  the  San 
Jos«  public  demanded  a  demonstration  In 
celebration  of  enactment  of  the  social-secur- 
ity laws  Of  course,  the  chief  magistrate  was 
a  central  figure.  President  Calderbn  Guardia 
was  escorted  to  a  Jeep  that  happened  to  be 
handy 

Amid  shouting  and  good-natured  laughter, 
the  Jeep  rolled  down  the  principal  avenue. 
Suddenly,  to  avoid  the  headquarters  of  the 
Dlario  de  Costa  Rica,  the  newspaper  organ 
of  the  rival  (Democratic)  party,  the  Jeep  was 
detoured  two  squares  to  emerge  In  front  of 
the  modest  palace  of  Archbishop  Victor 
Sanabria.  famed  for  his  advocacy  of  an  an- 
nual family  wage  for  workers.  In  response 
to  the  shouts  of  the  crowd.  Archbishop  Sana- 
bria strode  out  on  the  balcony  of  his  resi- 
dence, gave  a  short  speech  and  then  was 
accorded  a  place  of  honor  In  the  Jeep.  Ac- 
cording to  Ambassador  Gutierrez,  no  more 
democratic  conveyance  could  have  been 
Imagined.  Crrtalnly.  It  may  be  conceded 
that  the  Jeep  was  an  Improvement  on  the 
Mercedes-Benz  and  Fiat  limousines  In  which 
Europe's  dictators  paraded.  In  the  hierarchy 
of  values,  the  Jeep  begins  at  the  bottom. 
It  Is  a  vehicle  as  much  at  home  In  country 
as  In  city.  In  that  sense.  It  typifies  the  spirit 
of  Costa  Rica's  rural  democracy. 


Statement  on   Proposed  Amendments  to 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  JR. 

or  VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  22.  1946 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  15,  1945.  I  introduced  H.  R. 
5496.  a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  relating  to 
marketing  agreements  and  orders.  These 
marketing  agreement  and  order  provi- 
sions in  their  present  form  were  incor- 
porated into  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1933  by  the  amendatory  act  known 
as  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  Many  programs  under  such 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  have 
been  carried  out  under  the  act  and  such 
programs  are  now  regarded  as  essential 
to  maintenance  of  proper  price  levels  for 
producers. 

The  bill  has  two  major  objectives. 
First,  it  clarifies  and  strengthens  the  ex- 
isting law  so  as  to  provide  for  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  that  would  estab- 
lish and  maintain  minimum  standards  of 


quality  and  maturity  and  inspection  re- 
quirements of  agricultural  commodities 
and  their  products  at  all  times  if  such 
orderly  marketing  would  be  in  the  public 
interest.  Second,  it  provides  a  method 
for  making  the  act  applicable  to  other 
agricultural  commodities  which  are  now 
excluded  from  the  act  whenever  this  will 
advance  the  interests  of  producers  and 
whenever  such  action  is  favored  by  a 
majority  of  producers  voting  in  a  refer- 
endum. 

Under    the    existing    act.    marketing 
agreements    and    orders    may    include, 
among  other  provisions,  minimum  qual- 
ity,  maturity,   and  inspection   require- 
ments, but  these  are  operative  only  when 
the  price  of  the  agricultural  commodity 
is  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price  level 
during  the  season.    In  consequence  such 
requirements  have  become  inoperative 
and  been  suspended  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture    when    prices    have    risen 
above   parity.     Minimum   quality,   ma- 
turity, and  inspection  requirements  do 
not  necessarily  have  any  direct  relation- 
ship to  maintenance  of  parity  prices.    It 
is  in  the  public  interest  to  keep  off  the 
interstate  market  at  all  times  immature 
or   low   quality   fruits,   vegetables,   and 
other    agricultural    commodities,    even 
though  at  a  particular  time  the  price 
of  the  commodity  may  be  at  or  above 
parity.    The  farmer  is  thereby  protected 
from  unfair  competition  from  culls  and 
immature  products,  and  the  consumer 
obtains    a    better    product.      Maturity 
standards  frequently  increase  the  supply 
harvested  for  larger  yields  are  obtained 
when  the  product  is  fully  matured. 

The  bill  does  not  in  any  way  modify 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  act  pro- 
viding that  those  order  requirements 
directly  affecting  price  levels  as,  for 
example,  marketing  and  purchasing 
quotas,  shall  be  operative  only  when 
prices  are  not  in  excess  of  the  parity  price 
level  during  the  season. 

The  act  now  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment by  a  marketing  order  of  an  agency 
for  the  administration  of  provisions  of 
the  order.   However,  these  industry  com- 
mittees cannot  carry  out  their  functions 
at  all  times  since  assessments  for  agency 
expenses  can  be  made  only  when  prices 
for  the  commodity  are  not  in  excess  of 
the  parity  price  level  during  the  sea.son. 
Since  the  "bill  provides  for  order  provi- 
sions relating  to  minimum  standards  of 
quality  and  maturity  and  inspection  re- 
quirements that  may  be  operative  at  all 
times,  it  is  necessary  that  the  agency 
administering  the  order  be  able  to  func- 
tion at  all  times.    Also,  it  is  obvious  that 
industry   committees   administering   an 
order  must  operate  continuously  if  com- 
petent employees  and  adequate  records 
are  to  be  available.    In  consequence,  the 
bill    provides    that    the    assessment    of 
agency  expenses  may  be  made  through- 
out the  period  the  marketing  order  is  in 
effect  and  irrespective  of  whether  par- 
ticular   provisions    of    the    order    are 
suspended  or  have  become  inoperative. 
Under   the   bill   assessments   may   be 
made,  as  heretofore,  for  the  maintenance 
and  functioning  of  such  agencies.     In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  for  assess- 
ments for  such  purposes  as  the  Secretary 
of    Agriculture    may,    pursuant    to    the 
order,  determine  to  be  appropriate,  and 
in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  may 


find  reasonable  and  likely  to  be  incurred 
by  the  agency  during  the  period  specified 
by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary  there- 
fore retains  ample  authority  to  control 
agency  budgets  and  to  prevent  wasteful 
or  unnecessary  expenditures.  At  the 
same  time  when  a  project  arises  that  the 
Secretary  determines  is  appropriate  to 
the  better  functioning  cf  the  order,  he 
may  permit  assessments  and  agency  ex- 
penditures for  the  purposes  of  such 
projects. 

Under  the  present  act  marketing  orders 
can  be  issued  only  for  a  limited  group 
of    commodities     and    their     products, 
namely,    milk:    fruits — excluding   fruits 
for  canning  other  than  olives,  and  ex- 
cluding apples  other  than  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  Idaho  apples;  pecans;  wal- 
nuts;    tobacco;     vegetables — excluding 
vegetables  for  canning  other  than  aspar- 
agus; soybeans:  hops;  honey  bees;  and 
naval  stores.    Many  aspects  of  the  im- 
pending surplus  problem  could  be  met 
through  marketing  orders,  particularly 
by  the  various  types  of  quota  provisions 
permitted  by  the  present  act  to  be  in- 
corporated in  such  orders.    By  handling 
surplus     problems     in     such     fashion, 
farmers  can  take  on  responsibility  for 
management  of  their  own  affairs  and  for 
controlling  surpluses  and  the  necessity 
for  subsidies,  loans,  and  other  forms  of 
surplus  relief  is  minimized.     The  flexi- 
bility of  marketing  orders  gives  consider- 
able room  for  different  methods  in  deal- 
ing with  surplus  problems  and  for  adap- 
tation of  control  methods  to  the  peculiar 
needs    of    various    diverse    agricultural 
commodities  and  products. 

As  we  approach  a  period  when  farm 
surpluses  will  again  recur,  it  is  vitally 
important  to  be  prepared  to  prevent 
these  surpluses  from  wrecking  farm 
prices.  The  Government  is  already  obli- 
gated to  support  farm  prices  of  numer- 
ous eligible  agricultural  commodities  at 
not  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  prices 
for  at  least  another  3  years  under  the 
Steagall  Act.  These  commitments  to 
farmers  must  be  fully  carried  out.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  provide 
additional  means  of  carrying  out  these 
price-support  guaranties  to  farmers  and 
in  safeguarding  them  against  ruinous 
price  declines. 

The  bill,  therefore,  makes  marketing 
orders  available  for  all  commodities  sub- 
ject to  certain  carefully  restricted  limi- 
tations.   The  bill  does  not  .lutomatically 
extend  the  act  to  all  commodities,  but 
authority  is  given  the  Secretary  to  extend 
it  to  any  additional  commodities  or  prod- 
ucts, or  to  regional  or  market  classifica- 
tions thereof,  on  the  basis  of  two  deter- 
minations to  be  made  by  him— first,  that 
the  extension  of  the  act  to  the  partic- 
ular commodity,  product,  or  regional  or 
market  classification  thereof,  would  more 
effectively  advance  the  interests  of  pro- 
ducers pursuant  to  the  declared  policy, 
and  second,  that  such  extension  is  ap- 
proved or  favored  by  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  a  referendum  con- 
ducted by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose. 
Strong  farmers'  cooperatives  are  essen- 
tial to  the  adequate  working  of  market- 
ing orders,  and  in  such  a  referendum 
such  cooperatives  would  vote  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  other  referendums  now 
provided  by  the  act.    The  action  of  the 
Secretary  in  extending  the  act  to  any 
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ity.  product,  or  reslonal  or  max- 
kat  ^  Bification  thereof,  would  not 
t  lat  a  marketing  order  would 
be  in  effect  for  the  commodity. 
It  woul  i  mean  only  that  the  act  was 
•vaUabl?  for  the  control  ot  such  corn- 
product,  or  regional  or  market 
itloD  thereof,  through  a  mar- 
ketinff  drder.  and  that  thereafter  a  mar- 
keting >rder  could  be  formulated  and 
mad(>  el  ective  through  the  detailed  pro- 
cedures already  specified  In  the  act. 

The  s  aecial  provu;ions  relating  to  milk 
now  fot  nd  in  the  act  are  left  unchanged. 
The  nil  is  enabling  legislation  only. 
By  its  jirovlslons  farmers  would  be  en- 
4  all  times,  if  they  were  willing 
le  the  responsibility,  to  control 
the  marketing-order  mechanism 
Um  mirimum  standards  of  quality  and 
fit  f  of  their  agricultural  commodi- 
sen:  to  market.  Consumers  would 
be  glvin  this  additional  protection 
against  low  quality,  immature,  and  in- 
edible a  fricultural  commodities  By  en- 
actmen  of  the  bill  the  surplus  problem 
already  faced  by  aFricxUture  in  the  case 
of  som '  commodities,  and  certain  to 
mount  as  mesent  expanded  markets 
could    be    met    in    substantial 
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Hlt>N.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

W  TH:  I  HOD8S  OF  REPRISBNTATIVES 
J  rondo]/.  February  18.  1946 


Ut 

thereby 
rising 
OPA.  a 
list  of 
IMl 


^iroODRUFP       Mr.   Speaker.   If 

any  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  re- 

s<  me  of  the  price  schedules  by  the 

I  erusal  of  the  fofioving  letter  and 

f<^  items  tocether  with  prices  in 

1946  will  prove  the  case: 


an< 


rebrnary  20,  tue. 


Con^  reasmat 

ifOUM 


Dm^M  BOT 
flSUin 


]  JursxifG,  Mich. 
Bon.   Ror   Wooiwirrr. 

n    From    Michifan, 
OglC€  Building. 

Waahtnfton.  D.  C. 
:  I  am  enclosla^  boid*  oomiMurm- 
on  foodstuir  which  ahouid  b*  of 
you. 

I  dont  know  where  we're  going  to 
can  hotel  reatauranta.  or  other 
purveyors.  maJce  a  go  oflt  when  raw  food 
ue    to   increase    but    our   retail 
food    prices    must    remain    under 
oslilng  as  of  April  4-10.  1M3. 
Vei|y  truly  yours. 

Batjcs. 


iBterast 

Prankl^ 
land 
food 


to 


H)W 


cot  tin 


'CWUIMI 


docea 


TiM  abov*  aoaaparattve  prk:*  flgurcs  art 
taken  from  actual  newspaper  sdver  Using  of 
the  foodstuffs  listed  In  the  Bay  City.  Mich., 


How  can  hotels  continue  to 
sell  food  under  their  celling  if 
coats  are -not  also  controled? 


Brothcriiood  at  Home  and  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


or  nr%  j 

IN  THK  HOITSE  OP  RKPRESZirrATTVaB 
Friday.  February  22.  1946 

Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rxcoid.  I  include  the  follow- 
ing address  made  by  me  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 17.  1946.  at  a  regional  meeting  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Parent- 
Teachers  Awoclrtioft  at  the  Gloucester 
City  (N.  J.)  High  School  Auditorium: 
BaoTHntHooD  at  Homz  *in>  Asroao 

In  selecting  brotherhood  as  a  theme  for 
ttMOgbtful  consideration  In  meetings  such 
■a  this,  St  this  time,  and  throiighout  the 
Nation,  the  parent-teacher  sssoclstton  haa 
directed  our  attention  to  a  force  that  can  be 
as  dynatnlc  for  good  as  the  atomic  tximb  now 
la  for  deatructtoB. 

Worda  cannot  exprcsa  the  tremendous  In- 
fluence for  good  that  would  restilt  If  the 
spirit  of  brotherhood  was  given  full  plsj  In 
our  Individual  lives.  In  the  life  of  the  Nstlon. 
and.  In  the  affairs  of  the  world 

With  Ita  acceptance  as  the  rule  and  guide 
•guar  individual,  national,  and  mtemationai 
■Mdns.  there  would  be  an  elimination  of 
greed  and  ■elflshness.  Intolerance,  and 
bigotry  and  domination  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong.  In  their  place  would  be  found 
equity.  Justice,  honesty  of  purpose,  under- 
standing snd  acknowledgement  of  the  rlghu 
of  others.  The  sum  total  of  these  beneficent 
reaulU  would  be  peace.  Pesce  in  our  Indi- 
vidual lives,  and  peace  In  national  and  inter- 
national affairs. 

There  Is  ao  greater  need  today  in  this  time 
of  unrest  and  uneertalnty.  t>oth  at  luune  and 
abroad,  than  an  acceptance  and  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  true  brotherhood. 

uaajnitc  or  saoTHxaHooo 
What  do  we  mean  by  brotherhood?  What- 
ever the  answer  that  may  be  given,  no  matter 
how  differently  expressed  or  phrased,  the  re- 
sult would  always  be  the  same,  namely,  doing 
unto  others  what  we  would  thst  they  do  unto 
us.  This  U  all  inclufllve  It  U  all  embracing. 
It  is  right  by  whatever  standard  Is  applied. 
It  includes  the  t>eet  in  every  creed.  It  jax>- 
vides  a  conunon  meeting  ground  for  ail  men 
of  peace  and  food  wUl. 

Centtirles  have  passed  and  great  ctumgee 
have  come  in  all  the  activities  of  life  since 
the  Prince  of  Peace — the  Master  Teacher- 
Jesus  Christ — gave  utterance  to  the  worda — 
"IThataoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  Is  the 
law  and  the  propheu."  Notwithstanding  the 
passing  of  time  with  aU  its  changes,  snd  the 
oomplezity  of  our  present-day  life,  the  force 
and  the  logic  of  those  words,  constituting  the 
true  spirit  of  brotherhood,  remain  as  effectual 
as  s  means  of  solving  our  numemxjs  and 
varied  ptoblcns  today  as  when  spoken  cen- 
ygiaa  ago  to  a  people  whose  life  and  habits 
weta  leas  oompUa  than  our  cwn.  The  worda 
He  uttered,  these  worda  so  well  named— "The 
Qo*den  Bule"— remain  today  words  of  wis- 
dcia  and  point  the  way  for  the  settlement  at 
all  human  dUQcuIties. 


WOOLS  aoLvs  msKNT-BAY  DimcrLi 
Think  In  terms  of  the  numerous  disturb- 
ances that  now  exist  In  our  land,  in  other 
lands,  and,  between  nations.  What  Is  the 
csuse  of  all  theee  disturbances?  Determine 
tor  yourselvee  what  you  consider  to  be  the 
cause.  Hsving  done  so,  then  spply  as  a  meana 
of  solntion — the  spirit  of  true  brotherhood  as 
denned  In  the  words  of  the  Oolden  Rule: 
"Whstsoever  ye  would  thst  men  should  do  to 
you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them  "  Would  It  not 
solve  each  difficulty  If  each  of  the  contending 
parties  applied  this  prtBdple?  Ot  course  It 
would  The  fogs  and  mists  that  now  sur- 
round us  wGuld  disappear  as  before  the  njs 
of  The  morning  sun 

If  the  spirit  or  true  brotherhood  should  be 
accepted  snd  exempltned  in  the  affairs  of 
men  aiKt  of  nations  that  which  nuw  disturbs 
illy  and  In  world  affairs  would 
r.  It  would  solve  our  economic 
probtaas.  It  would  create  tolerance  and 
understanding  It  would  protect  the  weak 
from  the  aggreralon  of  the  strong  It  would 
ellmlnste  selfishness  and  greed  that  brtng 
conflict  between  nations  It  would  mske 
the  world  a  better  piece  In  which  to  live 

litis  being  true.  then,  we  must  acknowl- 
edge ti.at  the  parent-teachers  have  struck  the 
key  note,  the  basic  principle,  that  must  un- 
derlie snd  inspire  all  efforts  to  promote  bet- 
ter understanding  between  people  and  na- 
tions, when  It  empte— 111,  todsy,  throijghout 
the  Nation  the  taportance  of  brotherhood. 


■nTBZXHOOD — rUNDAMEHTAL     KZZO    OT     WOSLS 

Today  toe  spirit  ol  brotherhood  between 
nations  is  the  (unoamental  need  of  the 
world  Tlie  future  peace  security,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  world  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  Its  prtoclples.  baaed  upon  equality 
of  man.  Is  rerngnlaert.  and.  govcrnmenu  are 
founded. 

It  was  to  accomplish  this  ideal  of  brother- 
hood, naaaely.  eqtiality  of  man.  thst  America 
has  participated  in  two  World  Wars.  We 
have  given  unstlnudly  of  our  wealth,  re- 
aoyrasB,  the  preclcxM  lives  of  our  youn^ 
maahood  The  prlnclplee  enunciated  m  the 
Atlantic  Charter  were  the  principles  thst 
underlie  true  brotherhood  among  nations, 
and  mske  for  peace  and  security  In  the 
world. 

We  did  not  engage  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  n  to  advance  the  prestige  of  any 
king,  monarch,  or  dlcUtor.  We  did  not  seek 
territorial  or  msterlal  gain.  We  did  not  seek 
anything  that  was  msterlal  In  character.  We 
fought  for  a  spiritual  Ideal— equality  and 
the  principles  of  brotherhood  to  be  applied 
between  nations  and  peoples. 

Notwithstanding  victory  has  crowned  our 
efloru,  we  see  throughout  the  world  a  spirit 
of  4mP  unrest  instead  of  the  tranquillity 
that  riMnild  come  with  peace  Pear  In  Its 
most  aggravated  form  still  prevails.  Why  Is 
this  the  case?  The  answer  Is  simple.  Be- 
cause the  large  nations,  the  strong  nations, 
the  powerful  nations,  are  using  their 
strength  and  power  to  dominate  smaller 
nations,  thereby  destroying  the  principles 
of  equality  and  brotherhood  for  which  the 
war  was  fought. 

DCTT    or    AMXXICA 

What  is  the  duty  of  America  under  these 
circumstances?  Our  duty  is  plain.  We 
hsve  no  right  to  equivocate,  no  right  to 
appease,  no  right  to  haul  down  the  flag  that 
stands  for  liberty.  Justice,  freedom,  and  de- 
mocracy, based  upon  principles  of  world 
brothertKKXl  and  the  equality  of  man.  It  U. 
cowardly  to  do  so.  It  breaks  faith  with 
thoae  who  have  died,  aiid  yet  I  regret  to  say 
that  this  has  been  in  a  large  measure  our 
course  of  action  since  VJ-day. 

America— and  I  say  It  with  a  feeling  of 
•bame— has  stood  by  and  permitted,  if  not 
acttially  participated  in.  the  wrong  and  In- 
justice than  haa  been  heaped  upon  Poland, 
our  honored  ally  Likewise,  we  have  stood 
by  and  permitted  the  Balkan  and  the  Baltic 
sutes.   Palestine,   Iraq,    Iran.   India,   Indo- 
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china,  and  Korea  to  be  deprived  of  that 
freedom  of  expression  that  was  guaranteed 
under  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Why  have  we. 
the  strongest  Nation  in  the  world,  the  Nation 
that  contributed  most  to  the  winning  of  the 
war.  kept  quiet  and  permitted  our  allies,  de- 
pendent though  they  have  been  and  still  are 
upon  us.  to  destroy,  repeal,  and  make  Ineffec- 
tive the  principles  of  equality.  Justice,  de- 
ifiocracy,  and  world  brotherhood  for  which 
we  fought  and   sacrificed? 

MOKAL    LEADERSHIP    Or    AUEXICA 

In  the  First  World  War.  America,  through 
Woodrow  Wilson,  provided  a  spiritual  leader- 
ship, based  upon  principles  of  ^ulty  and 
Justice,  that  rallied  the  strength  of  the  em- 
battled nations  and  revitalized  those  who 
were  the  vlctlnao  of  that  struggle.  His  Four- 
teen Points  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  discouraged.  They  saw 
Wilson  as  someone  striving  to  achieve  a 
peaceful  world  based  upon  the  principles  of 
equality  of  men  and  world  brotherhood. 
However,  history  may  record  Its  conception  of 
Wllsonlan  ideals,  it  must  be  granted  that  for 
at  least  a  moment  It  seemed  posathle  for  even 
our  allies  in  that  striiggle  to  rise  to  this 
American  idealistic  poaltion.  Unfortunately, 
the  vision  faded,  and  with  its  disappearance 
another  world  war  became  inevitable  In  the 
gloom  of  that  failure. 

World  War  II  broke  upon  a  world  bank- 
rupt in  Idealism  and  that  had  forgotten  or 
discarded  the  principles  of  brotherhood. 
Again  the  cry  of  distress  from  the  oppressed 
brought  forth  from  America  a  new  expres- 
sion of  Ideals  to  provide  future  peace  and 
security,  based  upon  the  principles  of  broth- 
erhood. It  came  In  the  form  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter — based  upon  principles  of  equality, 
freedom,  and  democracy.  It  was  embodied  in 
a  resolution  and  adopted  by  all  of  the  United 
Nations  on  January  1.  1M2.  It  became  the 
rallying  point  against  oppression  through- 
out the  world.  It  brought  hope  and  cour- 
age to  the  distressed.  It  provided  the  ideal- 
Ism  that  brought  the  people  of  America, 
wholeheartedly  and  unreservedly,  into  the 
conflict. 

Todsy,  however,  even  after  victory  has  been 
won,  we  see  these  recognized  principles  of 
true  brotherhood  treated  lightly,  even  con- 
temptuously by  nations  who  gave  them  their 
support  and  approval.  This  should  not  be. 
Zt  is  wrong.  It  violates  every  principle  of 
right  and  Justice.  These  basic  principles  must 
not  be  dismissed  as  mere  words  that  were 
Uttered  to  gain  an  end.  and  the  end  having 
been  achieved  can  he  discarded  and  forgotten. 
We  must  never  forget  that  the  principles, 
enunciated  in  the  Atlantic  Charter,  marched 
with  our  armies.  They  sailed  with  our  fleets. 
They  flew  with  our  eagles.  And  they  sleep 
with  our  honored  dead.  It  is  the  duty  of 
America  to  relight  the  torch  of  lll)erty  and 
brotherhood  that  those  who  fought  and  died 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  America  to  reassert  her 
Claim  to  the  moral  leadership  of  the  world. 
With  victory  gained,  it  Is  our  duty  to  demand 
that  the  principles  for  which  we  fought  shall 
be  recognized  by  everyone,  especially  our 
allies  This  is  not  a  time  for  the  rebirth  of 
blocs,  power  politics,  seizure  of  territory,  es- 
tablishment of  regimes  upon  a  basis  of  force 
rather  than  the  will  of  the  governed.  We  owe 
it  to  the  men  who  have  died  In  the  name  of 
America  on  the  battlefields  of  this  war  to  keep 
the  faith  for  which  they  fought.  To  whittle 
it  down,  to  dismiss  It  as  the  empty  phrasing 
of  wartime  oratory  or  strategy  is  to  make  a 
mockery  of  all  that  our  people  regard  most 
sacred. 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  America  to  assert 
in  strong,  clear,  and  emphatic  tTms  that 
the  principles  of  equality,  based  upon 
brotherhood,  for  which  we  fought,  must 
be  acknowledged  and  given  support.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  means  t»^at  the  ideal  of  broth- 
erhood among  nations — that  the  oppressed 


nations  expected  as  a  result  of  victory — 
will  not  materialize.  We  are  then  no  better 
off  than  after  World  War  I. 

Thus  far.  since  approval  was  given  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  neither  our 
State  Department  nor  our  President  has 
seen  fit  to  utilize  the  tremendous  prestige 
and  strength  of  the  United  States  to  mo- 
bilize world-wide  sentiment  in  support  of 
the  principles  for  which  we  fought.  From 
us  has  come  nothing  but  pleasant  platitudes, 
easy  to  speak,  easy  to  ignore. 

If  we  are  to  rebuild  something  of  value 
on  the  ashes  of  the  terrible  war.  so  recently 
concluded,  we  must  supplement  the  United 
Nations  Organization  for  peace,  by  strong 
language,  condemning  the  failure  to  practice 
the  principles  of  equality,  fair  dealing,  and 
brotherhood  laid  down  in  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, and  demanding  that  they  be  civen  recog- 
nition in  present  and  future  actions  of  all 
governments.     The  time  to   do  this  is  now. 

This  Nation  is  peculiarly  our  brother's 
keeper  and  appointed  as  a  steward  under 
God  of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  God 
did  not  make  the  American  people  the 
mightiest  human  force  of  all  times  with- 
out a  purpose.  He  did  not  endow  us  with 
unusual  talents  without  Intending  that  we 
should  cairy  luiusual  re^x>n8ibilitles.  The 
mission  of  America  is  not  only  to  its  own 
people  but  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth, 
before  whose  eyes  it  is  the  sjrmbol  of  human 
rights  and  human  liberty  based  upon  the 
principles  of  equality  and  brotherhood,  to- 
ward whom  its  flag  flutters  lopes  of  future 
happiness. 

AMZaiOA  MOST  OUTSTANDING  EXPONENT  OF  PEACE 
AMD   GOOD   WnX    BASED   UPON    BHOTHEBHOOD 

Today  as  we  rejoice  in  the  position  of  pre- 
eminence our  Nation  has  gained  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  we  can  also  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  America  Is  the  most  outstand- 
ing exponent  of  peace  and  good  will  in  all 
the  world. 

The  most  casual  reading  of  our  national 
history  cannot  help  but  reveal  to  an  honest 
and  intelligent  mind  that  this  Nation  has 
always  t>een  an  advocate  of  peace  and  good 
will  among  the  nations,  and  has  constantly 
sought  to  avoid  war  and  its  distressing  con- 
sequences. By  precept  and  example,  abun- 
dant evidence  of  this  fact  has  been  given  and 
so  plain  Is  our  national  desire  in  this  re> 
spect  that  none  should  doubt  it. 

Nowhere  in  all  the  world  is  there  a  more 
pronounced  and  outstanding  desire  for  the 
recognition  of  the  principles  of  true  brother- 
hood than  in  America.  Nowhere  has  there 
been  a  more  ready  and  willing  response  to 
every  effort  that  has  been  made  to  substitute 
these  peaceful  principles  as  a  means  for  the 
settlement  of  International  differences  rather 
than  resort  to  military  force.  As  a  people 
we  are  Justifiably  proud  of  the  fact  that  our 
Nation,  above  all  others,  has  led  in  every 
movement  to  establish  the  principles  of 
brotherhood  by  which  international  peace 
might  be  promoted.  The  peace  of  the  world, 
made  permanent  and  secure,  is  the  slncerest 
desire  of  our  people — an  Inspiration  of  the 
very  heart  and  soul  of  America.  It  was  for 
this  that  America  shed  her  blood  in  two 
world  wars.  What  finer  or  more  sacred  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  peace  could  there  be? 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
been  a  finer  example  of  true,  genuine  ideal- 
ism upon  the  part  of  any  nation  than  that 
shown  by  the  United  Statss  as  it  sat  at  the 
peace  table  of  Versailles.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  our  resources  of  men  and  wealth 
had  been  the  determining  factor  that  finally 
brought  success  to  the  Allies,  yet  we  neither 
asked  nor  received  anything  in  return  for  our 
sacrifices  of  treasure  and  blood.  As  other  na- 
tions strained  and  contested  openly  and  in 
secret,  one  with  the  other  to  gain  advantage 
of  territory  or  other  worth-while  consideia- 
tions,  America  stood  aloof  from  the  struggle 
and  refused  all  material  gain,  but.  with  a 


quiet  dignity  and  majestic  spirit,  sought  only 
to  advance  the  principles  of  lil>erty,  true  de- 
mocracy, and  Justice  based  upon  the  brother- 
hood of  men  and  nations,  as  would  most 
surely  tend  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world, 
that  those  who  died  should  not  have  died  in 
vain. 

As  America  in  the  past  las  sought  to  foster 
and  maintain  peace  and  good  will  through 
recognition  and  exemplification  of  the  spirit 
of  true  brotherhood,  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  so  we  can  with  confidence  look 
into  the  future  with  the  fullest  assurance. 
knowing  full  well  that  peace  and  the  spirit 
of  true  brotherhood  will  continue  to  toe  the 
aspiration  of  the  heart  and  sovU  of  America. 
May  the  divine  leadership  that  has  Inspired 
us  as  a  Nation  in  the  past  and  brought  our 
Nation  to  a  position  of  preeminence,  continue 
to  be  our  inspiration  and  strength  in  the  days 
to  come. 


Not  Southern  Issue  Alone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  22  (legislatii>e  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Not  Southern  Issue  Alone." 
from  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  Febru- 
ary 5,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NOT  SOtTTHESN  ISStJZ  ALONt 

The  so-called  and  miscalled  fair  employ* 
ment  practices  bill  now  agitating  Congress 
is  not  a  southern  issue,  though  the  fili- 
buster of  the  bombastic  Bilbo,  of  Mississippi,, 
adds  to  the  contrary  belief.  It  is  not  aimed 
at  the  Negro  any  more  than  it  is  at  any  other 
race,  though  that  mistake  is  made  by  honest 
folks  who  are  simply  mlEguided. 

Supporters  of  such  a  bill  in  20  States  met 
defeat  in  18,  and  of  those  18  States  only  3 
were  Southern.  The  two  States  where  such 
a  law  was  ptissed  were  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  and  Senator  Hawkes  of  the  latter  has 
added  his  opposition  to  a  Federal  FEP  law. 

Senator  Wheeleb,  of  Montana,  and  Ssna- 
tor  Tatt.  of  Ohio,  have  announced  their 
opposition  to  the  law. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  proposed  law 
is  that  it  could  not  t>e  enforced  and  would 
be  vicious  legislation  wherever  applied.  It 
would  make  the  old  prohibition  laws  seem 
mild  in  its  effect  upon  the  innocent  as  well 
as  the  guilty.  It  would  create  a  gestapo — 
and  how — as  evidenced  by  these  facts; 

It  would  apply  to  employers  ol  more  than 
six  workers  and  provide  penalties  up  to  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  $6,000  fines  for  vio- 
lators of  FEPC  orders.  Senator  Russell,  of 
Georgia,  said:  "This  bill  creates  perambula- 
tory  kangaroo  courts  which  can  drag  an  em- 
ployer to  any  place  in  the  United  States 
they  wish.  That  is  one  of  the  threats  held 
over  the  heads  of  American  business,  of  the 
American  employer,  of  the  American  farmer 
who  employs  more  than  six  individuals,  to 
make  sxire  that  he  takes  care  of  all  aliens  In 
his  employ  to  the  detriment  of  American 
citizens  who  might  be  seeking  work." 

This  is  not  an  extreme  statement.  "It  is 
so  stated  in  the  bond"  (the  bill)  and  mem- 
bers of  those  legislatures  who  turned  dov.n 
the  proposal  recognized  that  fact.  The  FEF 
proposal,    for    all    the    pious   professions    ol 
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Ita  s\ipp  jrters.  Is  an  evil  and  dangerout  thing. 
btgottei  I  of  sinister  politics  and  can  only 
•dd  to  1  be  racial  prejudice  already  too  ramp- 
ant In  1  be  Nation  today. 


GoTcmment  by  Crony 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

or  Missorsi 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSSNTATIVIS 
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22.  194( 
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BENNETT    of    MissourL       Mr. 
.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
I  include  the  following  excerpt 
Pearson's  column,  the  Wash- 
Merry -Oo- Round,  for  February 
It  relates  to  the  character  of 
appointments  being  made  by  the 
and  with  particular  reference 
of  these  appointments.    Today 
government  by  cronies  of  the 
and  many  of  the  cronies  are 
way  or  another  associated  with 
notjorious  Missouri  Pendergast  gang 
plimdered   Missouri  and  Kansas 
Is  now  operating  with  head- 
in  the  EHstrict  of  Columbia. 
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Friday.  February  22. 1946 


tfASHINCTON     MnXT-OO-ROUNO 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

memory  is  short:  so  perhaps  it  la 

of  order  to  recall  that  exactly  1  year 

n   who  had  served   8   years  in   the 

and  4  yrara  as  Vice  President  was  so 

before   the   Senate  that  Rooaevelt 

^ithdrew  the  name  of  Henry  Wallace 

of  the  EleconstrucUon  Finance  Cor- 

tlils  week,  delightful  George  Allen,  who 

-slapped  and  wise-cracked  with  every 

on  Capitol   Hill,  was  confirmed  as 

of  the  RFC  after  very  little  croei- 

Rlon.  almost  no  debate,  and  In  the 

wnhout  even  a  roll-call  vote. 

emarkable  thlnf?  about  the  Oeorge 

vo^e  was  that  Senator  Albkn  Bakklkt. 

better,  championed  Allen's  right 

lue  holding  Jobs  with  private  corpo- 

vhlle  still  serving  in  this  vitally  Im- 

'  povemment  post. 

itlon  of  which  George  Allen  Is 

pre^dent   Is   the   Home   Insurance  Co. 

ens  that  this  company  figures  very 

the  scandalous  graft  which  sent 

Triunans  old  friend.  Boss  Tom  Pender- 

Ctty.  to  Jail. 

of    this    affair    Is    important. 
•ace    companies   operating    in 
had  been  forced  to  Impound  99.- 
'hile  the  question  of  new  rate  In- 
lying threshed  out  In  the  courts. 


news 


BackgiDund 
be  (taw  laeurance 


Tbe  M|apaBy  which  had  most  at  stake  !n 

1,000  kttty  was  the  Home  Insurance 

which  George  Allen  is  now  vice  preel- 

ItJ  share  was  •737.3W31.     Naturally 

aiixtous  to  get  this  little  nest  e^  re- 

the  eompeny's  treasury  rather  than 

0  the  policyholders. 

d^l  was  finally  worked  otit  tw  I  mmui 

comFJanlee  whereby  Boss  Pendergast  ww 

a  bribe  of  $750,000.    In  return,  the 

rail  was  to  be  compromised,  the  fire 

companies  getting  80  percent  of 

million,  the  policyholders  getting 

ptercent. 

izstallment  of  the  Pendergast  bribe 
•100,  XX).  and  It  was  ponied  up  by  14 
different  rompanlee.  But.  since  Home  Insur- 
ance had  the  largest  amount  at  stake,  it  sent 
more    th^n    any    other    company — lis.ooo. 


Later,  the  fire-insurance  companies  kicked  in 
a  total  of  $330,000  to  Pendergast.  but  belore 
they  could  pay  the  entire  $750,000.  the  Gov- 
ernment prcbe  was  started  and  he  never  got 
the  balance. 

It  was  in  1938.  during  this  Government 
probe  and  before  Pendergast  was  finally  con- 
victed In  1939.  that  Borne  Insurance,  in  des- 
perate need  of  friends,  made  George  Allen  a 
vice  president.  Allen  was  a  former  WPA 
administrator  with  no  great  business  talents. 
But  he  had  one  great  asset— close  connec- 
tions in  Washington. 

Ocoige.  who  is  a  very  frank  and  likeable 
perKin.  doesn't  claim  to  know  anything  about 
insurance,  but  be  does  know  plenty  about 
getting  into  the  Kxecutlve  mansion  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

ccoaoK  AixzH  am  wunii 

Following  this  the  fire-insurance  com- 
panies, including  Home  Insurance,  were  In- 
dicted by  the  Justice  Depertntent  for  vio- 
lating the  Antitrust  Act.  However,  the  In- 
surance lobby,  including  George  Allen. 
pushed  legislation  through  ihe  House  of 
Representatives  exempting  insurance  com- 
panies from  the  Antitrust  Act  Thanks  to 
kHJtly  skillful  lobbying,  the  Justice  Depart- 
■Mnt  finally  compromised  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  Home  Insurance  and  other 
oompanies  operating  in  Ml.-wouri  did  not  go 
to  Jail.  Tom  Pendergast  served  his  time. 
bot  not  the  insurance  executives  who  shelled 
out  $030,000  and  were  willing  to  pay  up  to 
•780.000. 

Harry  Truman,  of  course,  has  such  a  blind- 
i|»ot  rcgardmg  Pendergast  that  one  of  the 
first  things  he  did  after  becoming  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  was  to  fire  »4aurlce 
MUllgan.  the  United  States  district  attorney 
who  convicted  his  old  friend. 

Nlnety-sUt  Senators,  however,  are  not  all 
supposed  to  have  bllnd-spou.  At  least  a 
majority  are  supposed  to  have  a  sutcsinan- 
llke  approach  to  appolntmenu  to  high  of- 
fice. That  is  what  the  system  of  Senate 
confirmation  is  for. 

However,  when  the  current  vice  president 
of  the  company  which  paid  Boss  Pendergast 
his  heaviest  bribe  came  up  for  appointment 
to  one  of  the  most  powerful  economic  Jobs 
in  Government,  all  but  one  Democrat— Fm.- 
■aicHT.  of  Arkansas  blindly  foUowed  the 
leader. 

As  a  director  of  the  RFC.  George  Allen  Is 
now  In  a  poslUon  where  he  can  prontote 
Government  loans  to  Insurance  companies 
or  to  other  firms  which  owe  money  to  insur- 
ance companies.  It  certainly  pays  to  be  a 
charming  host  at  dinner. 

Note:  Insurance,  ot  course.  Is  only  one  of 
Georges  corporate  connections,  though  It 
ahould  be  enough.  Others  wiU  be  discussed 
In  future  columns. 


Pablk  Will  Pay  the  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


(V 


HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

or  AUCANSAS 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  February  22  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "PubUc  Will  Pay  the  BiU," 
from  the  Arkansas  Democrat  of  February 
17.  1M«.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 


PUBLIC   WUX   PAT   THX   BIU. 

The  dance  is  on.  the  dance  of  rising  wages 
and  prices,  and  the  public  will  pay  the  bill. 
That's  the  meaning  of  the  Government's 
announced  policy  for  settling  the  steel,  mo- 
tor, and  electrical  and  other  stnkes. 

In  brief,  the  policy  Is  this:  Wage  raises  up 
to  15  to  IS  percent  wUl  be  allowed,  and  where 
employers  aren't  earning  enough  to  stand  the 
cost,  they  will  Immediately  be  given  higher 
prices.  Formerly,  employers  had  to  wait  0 
months  before  they  could  ask  fur  thlr  relief. 

Wage  increases,  with  some  exceptions  to 
be  announced  later,  must  be  approved  by 
Washington.  Just  as  price  raises  must  be. 
The  Government  Is  thus  established  more 
ttrmlj  In  the  socialistic  program  of  running 
the  Nation's  peacetime  affairs. 

Included  with  the  plan  Is  another  warning 
about  the  danger  of  Inflation,  and  solemn 
declarations  thst  the  new  price  line  Is  to  be 
held.  Let  us  hope  this  can  be  done.  The 
task  is  made  so  much  harder  by  the  wage 
and  price  increases  which  will  have  been,  and 
will  be,  granted. 

Inflation  Is  a  fire  which  makes  a  pretty 
sight  while  it's  burning,  but  leaves  a  spec- 
tacle of  ruin  if  it  gets  out  of  hand.  And  a 
fire  isnt  easier  to  control  if  you  let  It  spread 
further.    That's  exactly  what's  happened  now. 

Steel  prices  are  to  be  Increased  $A  a  ton. 
This  will  add  to  the  cost  of  cars,  trucks,  farm 
machinery,  refrigerators,  buildings — every- 
thing that  contains  much  steel.  In  addition, 
wages  wUI  be  raised  to  the  workers  producing 
motor  vehicles,  farm  equipment,  and  various 
other  things.  It  will  all  snowball  into  higher 
prices. 

Billions  at  dollars  will  be  added  to  the  eost 
of  daily  necessities.  Largely  this  must  come 
out  of  the  small  to  modest  earnings  of  mil- 
lions, to  give  higher  wages  to  many  already 
well-paid  worker  groups.  According  to  re- 
cent figures,  the  stecj.  auto,  and  electrical 
workers  averaged  from  $41  to  $4«  a  week. 
Meat-plant  workers,  who  presumably  will  get 
a  raise,  averaged  nearly  $4«. 

In  contrast,  surveys  in  a  number  of  places 
havs  shown  that  from  30  to  80  percent  of  the 
Jobs  open  to  returning  veterans  pay  from  less 
than  $24  a  week  to  •30.  Yet  out  of  those 
^■gw  these  veterans  must  help,  throtigb  pay- 
ing higher  prices,  to  boost  the  ^41  to  •4« 
wages  o*  a  privileged  few  workers. 

A  small  aristocracy  of  labor  In  the  big  In- 
dustrial centers  is  profiting  at  the  expense 
erf  mlllloDs  of  returning  veterans,  of  farmers, 
teachers,  public  employees,  many  profes- 
sional people  whoee  earnings  are  modest 
and  other  stich  groups  throughout  the  land 

Raise  everybody's  earnings?  Then  you  d 
have  a  sure-enough  Infiation  fire  roaring 
through  the  Nation's  economic  strtjcture. 
No;  lU  better  to  make  the  best  of  It  and 
use  all  our  influence  to  hold  the  new  price 
line.  If  the  Nation  can  get  full  production 
that  will  check  Inflation.  Nothing  else  can 
check  it  long.  Goods  competing  for  mar- 
ksu  is  the  only  real  assurance  against  run- 
prices. 


Reds  Fail  To  Pull  the  Wool  Over 
President  Trumao's  Eye$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E,  RANKIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  February  22.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reds 
and  their  fellow  travelers  have  failed  In 
their  efforts  to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes 
of  President  Truman  with  reference  to 
the  Communi.st  spy  ring  throughout  this 
country  and  Canada,  just  as  they  are 
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failing  in  their  efforts  to  abolish  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  and  to 
get  rid  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 

If  George  Washington  could  speak  to 
us  today,  on  this  the  two  hundred  and 
fourteenth  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he 
undoubtedly  would  say  again:  "Put  only 
Americans  on  guard." 

He  no  doubt  would  warn  President 
Truman  to  clean  house,  as  the  Bible  says, 
"From  the  tower  of  the  watchmen  to  the 
fenced  city." 


Student  Exchange 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLCOM 

or   NEW   TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22. 1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  timely  and  inter- 
esting editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  Tuesday,  February  19,  1946.  en- 
titled "Student  Exchange,"  which  has 
reference  to  bill  H.  R.  4982,  which  has 
been  favorably  rejwrted  to  the  House  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee: 

STUDENT    EXCHANCl 

Friendship  between  nations  as  t)etween  In- 
dividuals flows  from  mutual  understanding. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  Is  a  great  der!  of 
merit,  therefore,  in  two  proposals  now  be- 
fore Congress  to  facilitate  International  ex- 
change of  students,  scholars,  and  techni- 
cians. This  sort  of  exchange  is  an  Invaluable 
supplement  to  the  program  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  new  Office  of  International  In- 
formation and  Cultural  Affairs  which  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  has  established.  Americans  who 
are  afforded  an  opportunity  to  study  abroad 
are  likely  to  find  their  pi*»Judices  about  for- 
eign countries  dissolved:  foreigners  who  come 
to  American  colleges  and  universities  will 
return  to  their  homes  with  a  fresh  aware- 
ness of  American  values.  A  harvest  of  good 
win  Is  the  certain  product  of  such  a  trans- 
planting. 

One  of  the  bills  for  this  purpose.  Intro- 
duced Just  prior  to  the  congressional  recess 
by  Senator  Fulbright.  follows  closely  a  8i:g- 
gestion  offered  by  the  Post  last  September. 
We  said,  in  speaking  of  the  disposal  of  our 
war  surpluses  abroad,  that  "a  constructive 
way  of  handling  such  transactions  might  be 
to  let  the  funds  (from  sale  of  surpluses)  be 
used  for  the  establishment  of  foundations  In 
buying  countries  dedicated  to  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  of  the  seller  and  purchaser 
countries."  The  Fulbright  bill  would  desig- 
nate the  State  Department  as  the  disposal 
agency  for  surplus  property  outside  continen- 
tal United  States  and  would  specifically  au- 
thorize It  to  enter  Into  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  under  which  local  cur- 
rencies received  for  surplus  property  would 
\>e  used  to  send  foreign  students  to  Ameri- 
can colleges  abroad,  to  pay  their  transporta- 
tion to  the  United  States,  Or  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  American  students  studying  in 
foreign  institutions. 

It  would  be  In  the  last  category,  obviously, 
that  this  arrangement  would  be  most  effec- 
tive. And  it  might  prove  of  tremendotis 
value  to  veterans  who  wished  to  pursue 
studies  overseas  under  the  GI  bill  The 
tuition  and  living  allowances  due  them  wctUd 
be  met.  then,  by  the  country  in  which  they 
chose  to  attend  school,  out  of  Its  own  cur- 
rency, and  the  United  States  Treasury  wctild 


to  that  extent  be  spared  expense.  We  can 
think  of  no  more  useful  form  in  which  to 
receive  payment  for  the  surplus  material* 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  bring  home  and 
which  are  needed  by  foreign  countries  lack- 
ing the  dollar  exchange  to  purchase  them. 

Because  of  a  shortage  of  dollar  exchange, 
many  foreign  countries  will  be  unable  to 
send  students  to  the  United  States.  A  bill 
Introduced  by  Representative  Bloom  would 
make  provision  for  this  need.  It  would  ex- 
tend to  European  countries  the  facilities  for 
exchanging  students,  scholars,  and  techni- 
cians with  the  United  States  which  we  now 
maintain  in  relation  to  the  Latin-American 
Republics  and  China.  This  exchange  system 
has  proved  Immensely  fruitful.  When  the 
United  States  remitted  about  tlO.OOO.OOO  of 
the  indemnity  paid  this  country  as  a  result 
of  the  Boxer  Rebellion  in  China,  the  Chinese 
Government  placed  the  money  In  a  trust 
fund  for  the  education  of  Chinese  youth  in 
American  Institutions  In  China  and  In  the 
United  States.  The  act  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  the  good  relations  which  have 
existed  between  the  two  countries  ever  since. 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  both  the  Fulbright 
and  the  Bloom  bills.  They  are  companion 
or  supplementary  measures.  The  meeting  of 
minds.  In  a  literal  sense,  which  they  would 
help  to  bring  about  should  go  far  toward 
promoting  the  International  understanding 
upon  which  our  hopes  of  world  peace  must 
be  founded. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Gov.  Dwight  H. 
Green,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22.  1946 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Saturday.  February  9,  1946.  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  citizens  who 
has  demonstrated  great  capacity  as  an 
administrator.  Gov.  Dwight  H.  Green,  of 
Illinois,  delivered  an  able  and  inspiring 
address  at  the  Lincoln  Day  dinner  spon- 
sored by  the  Republican  committee,  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  Grov- 
emor's  address: 

For  me  this  is  a  proud  and  happy  occasion. 
As  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  whose 
richest  possession  Is  the  heritage  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  It  frequently  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  speak  at  various  celebrations  of  hlB 
anniversary  Yet  to  me  none  of  them  ever 
seemed  more  significant  than  this  meeting 
here  in  Chattanooga. 

That  here  in  this  city  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  through  which  more  than  four  score 
years  ago  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies 
surged  forward  and  backward  so  many 
times — here  where  we  may  look  up  to  the 
hills  In  three  directions  and  see  majestic 
heights,  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  Americans 
who  .died  In  three  great  battles  in  the  War 
Between  the  States— that  here  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  fought  on  both  sides 
of  that  conflict  can  join  in  honoring  Lincoln 
is  proof  that  his  life  and  his  work  remain  an 
outstanding  service  and  an  eternal  inspira- 
tion to  all  America. 

We  of  Illinois  know  that  the  greatness  of 
Lincoln  lies  In  the  fact  that  he  voiced  the 
aspirations  and  advanced  the  cause  of  the 
common  people  everjrwhere.  He  belonged  to 
all  America.  Kentucky,  where  he  was  bom, 
my  native  State  of  mdiana,  where  he  lived  m 


a  boy,  and  Illinois,  all  claim  him.  Tet  he 
seems  the  heir  particularly  of  those  rugged 
ln<1ivlduallst  adventurers  who,  In  their  pur- 
suit of  freedom  and  happiness,  blazed  the 
trail  of  progress  through  the  Cumberland 
Gap  to  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. 

As  far  as  I  can  discover  from  the  extensive 
collection  of  Lincoln  lore  In  our  State  Library 
at  Springfield,  Lincoln  never  got  to  Tennes- 
see. Yet  he  always  was  tremendously  Inter- 
ested m  your  State.  His  close  friendship  for 
Andrew  Johnson  began  In  Washington  in 
1845.  when  they  were  both  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Although  of  opposite  parties,  they  had 
many  common  Interests.  Including  their 
limited  financial  means,  which  threw  them 
together  in  a  iKtarding  house  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Johnson  told  Lincoln  of  a  family  of  Llncolns 
living  in  Carter  County,  and  Al)e  was  much 
Interested  to  know  If  they  were  kinsmen  of 
his  Uncle  Isaac,  who  lived  farther  west  In 
Tennessee,  and  the  young  Illlnolsan  often  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  go  to  Tennessee  and  visit 
them. 

Later,  when  the  people  of  east  TenneMM 
rallied  loyally  to  the  Union  cause,  and  John- 
son became  their  champion  with  his  great 
lipeech  In  the  Senate  on  Decemlier  18.  1E60. 
eastern  Tennessee  became  especially  en- 
deared to  the  President.  Later  he  sent 
Andrew  Johnson  to  Nashville  as  military 
governor  to  start  the  program  of  peaceful 
and  friendly  reconstruction,  which  they  both 
envisioned  for  the  entire  South.  It  Is  one 
of  the  tragedies  of  American  history  that 
that  plan  was  never  carried  into  ftill  execu- 
tion. 

It  Is  natural  to  speak  of  Lincoln  and  John- 
son, but  it  is  Just  as  natural  to  associate 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  forward  march  of 
American  libsrty  with  that  other  Tennessee 
Idol,  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Hermitage  at 
Nashville  became  an  outpost  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  rights  of  man.  taught,  by  Jeffer- 
son at  Monticello.  Jackson  developed  a  new 
concept  of  the  great  free  nation  of  the  future. 
And  expressed  his  devotion  to  that  nation 
in  the  famous  words  of  his  Charleston  toast, 
"Our  Federal  Union — It  must  l>e  preserved." 
It  was  a  natural  historical  sequence  from 
the  Hermitage  to  the  law  office  In  Springfield, 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  of  the  dignity 
of  labor  and  the  rights  of  capital,  and  put 
above  all  else  the  preservation  of  the 
Union.  From  Jefferson  to  Jackson  to  Lin- 
coln the  American  realization  of  man- 
kind's universal  dreams  of  Individual  1  b- 
erty  and  progress  moved  steadily  forward. 

I  am  glad.  too.  that  this  meeting  Is  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Republican  Party  of 
this  community.  As  the  man  who  launched 
cur  party  on  its  glorious  history  of  almost  a 
century's  service  to  the  people  of  America, 
Lincoln  is  our  special  hero.  Yet  in  an  age 
when  party  service  is  too  often  locked  upon 
as  something  less  than  patriotism,  it  is  well 
to  remember  this.  Just  as  there  would  be  no 
Republican  Party  today  without  Abraham 
Lincoln,  he  never  would  have  been  elected 
President,  and  would  not  now  belong  to  the 
ages,  but  for  the  ardor,  enthusiasm,  and  the 
effective  political  organization  of  the  In- 
spired leaders  of  the  new  Republican  Party 
of  his  day. 

No  one  understood  better  than  Lincoln 
that  the  political  party  was  the  means 
through  which  he  could  advance  effectively 
his  Ideals  of  Justice  and  equality  and  his 
zeal  for  honesty  In  government.  In  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  and  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  a  good  Whig,  working 
with  the  leaders  of  that  party;  in  the  diffi- 
cult days  of  the  Presidency,  he  recognized 
and  trusted  the  Republican  leaders  from  cU 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  Ideals  of  Justice  and  equality  and  the 
dignity  of  the  common  man  are  deep  rooted 
in  the  American  people.  They  are  still  the 
goal  of  American  life.  The  need  for  basic 
and  forthright  honesty  In  government  was 
never  greater  than  to<iay.  and  If  those  hlgb 
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prlnctijles  are  not  reflected  In  the  pcrform- 
our  government — local.  State  and 
1 — It  Is  because  men  and  women  o{ 
MTlll    have   not    recognised   fully    their 
their  opportunny   to  serve   their 
through  their  party, 
am  glad  to  »pe&k  here  tonight  as  a 
to    my    fellow    Republicans.    I 
that  the   Immediate   business  of   the 
executive  committee  of  the  Third 
ilonal  District  of  Tennessee  is  to  send 
good  Tennessee  Republican  to  the 
of  the  United  States,  to  serve  along- 
t^ioae    dlstinffUlilMd    Members    of    the 
of    RepreseBteUTts .     the    Hon.-  rable 
IxKNTNcs.  Jr..  and  the  Honorable  Cak- 
I.  your  able  national  committeeman 
Important  as  that  effort  Is 
it  Is  far  more  important  to  the  future 
Jnlted  States  of  America, 
time  for  decisions  which  necessarily 
I  ffect  the  destiny  of  our  country  and 
rid   for   gtatnixaaM,  tt»   Mew  Deal 
ip  of  this  Rattan  is  bapetawly  floon- 
In  world  councils  the  New  Dealers 
courage   or    the   ability   to   uphold 
hlgh-soundtng  declarations  or  the 
fundamental  American  principles  of 
Jtjstlce.  and  decency.     Our  Nation, 
has  won  the  greatest  war  In  all  history, 
to  be  rapMly  loalng  the  peace. 
d  omestlc  affairs  the  union  and  unity  of 
Anerlcan   people   is  gravely   threatened 
turpioil  and  strife  resulting  from  the  col- 
New  Deal  experiments  to  regiment 
edonomlc   life   of  our   Nation,   moet  of 
are  patterned  on  strangtf  Ideas  and 
Ideolof  les  twrrowed  from  the  Old  World.    Our 
&oas  are  coming  home  from  victory 
that  borders  on  chaos. 
Rew  Deal  tinkerers.  lost  In  their  own 
btireaucratlc  theorlce.  can  find  no 
te  solution  to  our  pressing  problems 
and    reconversion    and.    be- 
by  13  years'  compromise  with  pres- 
gfoupe.  are  helplees  to  meet  the  peo- 
even  for  houses  In  which  to 
tools  with  which  to  work. 

U  waking  slowly  and  soberly   to 

that  the  mirage  we  have  been 

for  IS  years  Is  only  barren  and  shlft- 

I  have  no  doubt   that  the  con- 

ot  today  seals  the  doom  of  the  New 

and  that  IMfl  wUI  see  the  restora- 

a  national  administration  on  sound 

principles     under    a    Republican 

It.     Let's  take  the  lead  now.     Let  tis 

194«  a  Coogreas  which  will  stem  the 

New  Deal  folly  and  preserve  the  tre- 

but     by     no     means     unlimited, 

of  our  Nation. 

as    I    see    It.    Is    the    responsibility 
I  onfronts  the  Republican  Party  today, 
why  St  the  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
fatlonal    Committee    at    Chicago    2 
ago.    I    pleaded    for    clear    thinking 
■peaking  on  the  Issues  which  con- 
I  said  then,  and  I  repeat  It  now, 
ie  are  tired  of  double  talk:  they  are 
a  party  and  an  administration  which 
be   all    things    to   all    men.    They 
American  Oovernment  which  will 
to    restore    production    and    em- 
It  at  home,  which  will  stand  bravely 
advancement  of  American  Ideals  of 
]tisUce  abroad,  and  which  wUl  quit 
the  American  people. 

.°s  greatest  need  today  is  a  reatora- 

stralght  thinking  and  umple  honeaty 

^deral  Oovernment.  from  the  White 

to  the  lowest  bureau  in  the  New 

hUphabetlcal    conglomeration.      Since 

the  goxjtlemen   from  Missouri  took  over  the 

lent  of  the  New  Deal  the  political 

yt  our  National  Government  have  de- 

to  the  lowest  ebb  in  our  history. 

Mr.  TVuman's  protestations  that  he 

ant  to  be  President,  and  the  people's 

that  he  shouldn't  have  been,  it  is 

more  and  more  obvious  that  the 

■dintnyn^tirn's  only  fixed  poUcj  Is  to  per- 

'     ttwlf  in   1948. 
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That  policy  has  dictated  the  aimless  eco- 
nomics, the  wishful  thinking,  snd  the  Impos- 
sible promises  of  the  administration  In  the 
postwar  reconversion  crisis.  Paced  with  the 
necessity  of  wooing  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, which  hac*  opposed  Trumsn  for  Vice 
President  before  It  surrendered  to  the  big- 
city  bosses  in  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, the  gentlemen  from  Missouri  de- 
cided on  an  expedient  shift  to  the  left.  They 
submitted  to  Congress  a  self-styled  full-em- 
ployment plan  which  few  understood:  and 
those  who  could  understand  it  knew  that  It 
never  could  provide  full  employment,  but 
that  It  would  fasten  permanently  a  83-stem 
of  bureaucratic  control  on  American  indus- 
try and  labor.  Fortunately  the  Members  of 
Congress,  both  Democrats  and  Republlcars. 
saw  through  their  scheme  and  refused  to  be 
stampeded  Into  Its  enactment. 

Still  pursuing  votes,  they  told  the  workers 
of  America  that  they  could  have  increases 
In  their  hourly  wages  while  pretending  to 
the  consumers  of  America.  Including  the 
wives  of  the  workers,  that  they  might  expect 
to  buy  the  things  that  labor  produced  with- 
out any  Increase  In  price.  And  when  that 
"eat  your  cake  and  have  It  too "  program 
failed  of  Its  own  weight,  they  tried  to  ac- 
complish it  by  compulsion. 

The  Truman  policy  has  reaped  Its  Inevi- 
table harvest  of  strikes  and  stagnation.  Our 
country  has  suffered  from  the  greatest  series 
of  strikes  in  our  history,  and  bitter  dissen- 
sion has  developed  between  labor  and  capi- 
tal, and  within  the  ranks  of  each.  The  long 
tie-up  in  the  steel  Industry  has  retarded  pro- 
duction of  hundreds  of  sorely  needed  prod- 
ucu.  And  the  only  strikes  that  have  been 
settled  have  been  those  where,  by  free  col- 
lective bargaining,  it  was  poesible  to  agree 
on  a  resumption  of  production  on  terms  ac- 
ceptable to  both  labor  and  management. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  the  administra- 
tion has  been  obliged  to  retreat  on  It*  price 
policy.  Yet  It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  combination  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
Federal  fixing  of  wages  and  Federal  control 
of  prices  In  cases  where  It  paralyzes  p  educ- 
tion, to  all  of  which  the  Truman  administra- 
tion clings  so  deeperstely.  is  the  beginning 
of  nationalization  oX  American  labor  and  in- 
dustry. 

The  chaos  and  confusion  on  the  American 
labor  front  today  la  matched  by  the  tragic 
consequences  of  our  national  policy — or  lack 
of  policy— In  the  Nation-wide  housing  short- 
age. Throughout  America.  In  the  great  cities 
and  In  the  smaller  communities,  millions  of 
Amerlcsns.  Including  hundreds  of  thoxisands 
of  returned  veterans  and  their  families,  are 
crying  In  vain  for  decent  homjs  In  which  to 
live.  I  t>ellcve  that  otir  soldiers  snd  sailors 
fought  for  more  than  the  rig  it  to  live  m  a 
trailer.  But  the  bungling  New  Desl  has  failed 
to  i»t)vlde  them  even  that.  Here  again,  the 
administration  has  cruelly  dKreivet  the  peo- 
ple. Last  October  they  announced  with  great 
fanfare  the  lifting  of  all  restrictions  on  home 
building,  knowing  full  well  thst  there  were 
practically  no  available  supplies  of  basic  ma- 
terials for  home  building  and  that  under  ex- 
isting labor  conditions  and  prices  established 
by  the  OPA  there  was  no  prospect  for  imme- 
diate Increased  production  of  those  supplies. 

Not  until  the  hcuslnf  shortage  became  a 
national  scandal  did  the  Pfederal  Government 
do  anything  about  It.  When  the  New  Deal- 
ers did  act.  they  esubllshed  a  new  set  of  con- 
trtjls  under  which  a  veteran  wno  wants  to 
build  a  home  may  obtalr  a  certificate  of  pri- 
ority for  bricks  and  lumber  and  other  mate- 
rials which  are  practically  nonexistent.  It 
was  not  unUl  this  week  that  the  administra- 
tion even  attempted  to  break  the  bottlenecks 
In  the  production  of  basic  building  materials. 
It  is  obvious  tliat  the  housing  shortage  will 
continue  until  crippling  restri-Uons  are 
lifted  from  American  private  enterprise  to  en- 
able It  to  build  the  millions  of  permanent 
homes  needed  by  our  people.  The  adminis- 
tration has  offered  no  program  to  accomplish 
that  purpose. 


The  simple  fact  is  that  this  Nation  needs 
not  new  controls  but  a  prompt  ending  of 
those  which  are  shackling  American  labor, 
American  Indvistry.and  American  agriculture. 
It  is  high  time  for  our  Federal  Government 
to  admit  that  the  war  la  over.  The  pretense 
and  subterfuge  by  which  the  New  Dealers  are 
exercising  war  powers  in  peace  must  end 
sometime.    Congress  should  end  it  now. 

We  should  be  honest  with  ourselves.  We 
should  be  honest  with  the  youth  of  our 
Nation— the  GI's  overseas  and  the  boys  at 
home,  who  are  being  drafted  to  fight  a  war 
which  ended  5  months  ago.  If  the  Truman 
administration  stands  for  peacetime  con- 
scription, and  tor  peacetime  regimentation 
of  American  business  and  labor,  let  them  ask 
for  It,  and  let  Congress  grant  or  withhold 
such  powers.  Let  there  be  an  end  to  the 
attrition  of  our*llbertles  by  month-to-month 
extensions  of  war  legislation:  else  the  Ameri- 
can people,  like  the  puppy  whose  tall  was  cut 
off  an  Inch  at  a  time,  will  suffer  needlessly 
and  be  permanently  injured. 

It  Is  high  time  also  to  call  a  halt  on  reck- 
less Federal  spending  above  and  beyond 
Treasury  Income.  Here  again  the  New  Dep.1- 
ers  are  receiving  the  American  (>eople.  In 
his  recent  Budget  message  the  President 
boasted,  and  I  quote:  "For  the  first  time  since 
the  fiscal  year  of  1930  the  Budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  require  no  Increase  in 
the  national  debt."  That  Is  double  talk. 
Let's  look  at  the  factsr 

On  December  3.  last,  the  national  debt  was 
appffoodmately  1278,700,000.000  The  cash 
balaooa  In  the  Treasury  was  •26.000.000.000, 
which  in  ail  honesty  should  be  used  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt.  This  left  a  net  of 
two  hundred  and  flfty-two  billion,  seven 
hundred  millions  In  the  red.  The  Presi- 
dent estlmstes  that  on  June  30.  1947.  the  na- 
tional debt  win  be  »271. 000.000.000;  but  that 
the  cash  balance  in  the  Treasury  will  be 
reduced  to  •3.200.000.000.  On  that  date,  the 
"net  In  the  red"  will  be  two  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  billions,  eight  hundred  millions. 
and  we  as  a  Nation  shall  be  fifteen  billion*, 
one  hundred  million  poorer  than  at  the  end 
of  1945.  That  Indicates  that  between  now 
and  June  30,  1947.  the  New  Dealers  expect  to 
spend  •15.000.000.000  more  than  their  re- 
ceipts. Such  Juggling  of  fundamental  facta 
on  our  national  finances  Is.  I  believe,  without 
precedent  In  the  history  of  the  Presidency. 

In  the  face  of  theae  extravagant  expendi- 
tures, the  President  admits  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  expect  no  further  relief  from 
Federal  tafes  at  this  time,  although  the 
surest  way  by  which  real  wages  can  be  In- 
creased, and  prices  lowered.  Is  by  reducing 
th-  size  of  the  bite  which  Federal  taxes 
take  out  of  the  wages  of  the  worker  and 
out  of  the  proflu  of  Industry.  Congress 
must  stop  the  administration's  reckless 
spending  on  a  wartime  basis  or  this  Nation 
cannot  hope  for  peacetime  prosperity. 

Furthermore,  we  cannot  hope  for  lasting 
peace  imless  Congress  calls  a  halt  to  the 
New  Deal  follies  for.  dismal  ss  Is  its  records 
on  the  homefront.  the  Truman  admlnls- 
traUons  postwar  record  In  International 
affairs  is  even  more  tragic.  We  emerged  from 
the  war  victorious  and  the  strongest  nation 
on  earth.  Tet  5  months  after  VJ-day  the 
Trunan  administration  seems  to  be  losing 
the  peace  as  rapidly  ss  our  soldiers  snd 
saUors  won  tlie  war.  In  the  Qush  of  victory. 
We  are  In  full  retreat  from  the  Ideals  of 
liberty  and  Justice  which  America  has  always 


A  Just  and  lasting  peace  must  be  the  first 
goal  of  America.  The  fondest  hope  of  every 
man  returning  from  bat'wle  U  that  his  son 
may  never  undergo  the  experiences  which 
he  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  survive. 
W*  accept  otjr  responsibility  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  to  prevent  future  wars. 
In  that  spirit  we  have  ratified  th*  United 
Nations  charter  and  have  taken  our  seau  in 
the  councils  of  that  organization,  but  In 
advance  of  the  functioning  of  that  body,  we 
find  that  two  American  Presidents  and  their 
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weak  and  vacillating  State  Department  have 
subscribed  to  a  new  regime  of  power  politics. 
In  a  futile  policy  of  appeasement  they  have 
abandoned  the  pledges  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  have  agreed  to  Russian  domination 
of  her  small  neighbors  on  the  Baltic,  in  the 
Balkans,  and  clear  around  to  Iran  They 
have  agreed  to  a  policy  of  starvation  in  Ger- 
many, which  threatens  the  economic  ruin 
of  western  Europe  and  which  must  breed  In 
the  hearts  of  its  victims  a  smoldering  hate 
against  us.  as  well  as  against  our  allies,  which 
may  force  us  to  maintain  permanent  armies 
of  occupation. 

They  have  permitted  the  British  and  the 
Dutch  to  reestablish  their  system  of  Im- 
perial exploitation  in  the  Orient  and  to  use 
American  lend-lease  weapons  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  natives,  uho  cried  in  vain  for 
freedom.  They  have  dashed  the  hopes  of 
those  who  thought  that  the  American  ex- 
ample In  the  Philippines  was  to  be  the  rule 
of  the  future  conduct  of  the  white  man  In 
Asia.  They  have  become  a*,  least  a  silent 
partner  In  the  restoration  of  a  regime  in 
the  Orient  which  we  know  In  our  hearts  can 
only  be  maintained  by  force. 

In  short,  cur  leaders  have  lacked,  and  still 
lack,  the  courage  to  fight  at  the  council  table 
for  the  principles  for  which  our  sons  died  in 
the  foxholes.  They  have  sacrificed  America's 
tradition  as  the  friend  of  the  weak  and  op- 
pressed to  buy  the  good  will  of  governments 
already  Indebted  to  us  and  sorely  In  need  of 
our  future  friendship.  They  will  find  that 
they  cannot  buy  good  will  with  money  In  the 
world  of  tomorrow  any  more  than  they 
could  in  Latin  America.  Respect  and  .good 
will  must  be  earned  by  fortitude  and  integ- 
rity, not  by  compromise  of  principles  and  ap- 
peasement. 

They  have  not  even  won  the  respect  that 
is  accorded  a  nation  that  protects  its  own 
Interests.  While  meekly  agreeing  to  Russian 
and  British  domination  of  their  so-called 
spheres  of  Influence,  our  diplomats  have 
done  nothing  to  obtain  for  us  the  vital  sea 
and  air  bases  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific, 
which  in  this  atomic  age  are  absolutely  pre- 
requisite to  the  sound  defense  of  continental 
United  States.  The  Nation  was  recently 
shocked  to  learn  that  at  Yalta  our  Presi- 
dent agreed  to  the  Russian  occupation  of  the 
Kurlles.  the  islands  from  which  the  Japanese 
launched  their  abortive  attack  against 
Alaska.  The  American  people  were  shocked, 
first,  because  their  President  had  denied  to 
them  that  there  had  been  any  agreement  at 
Yalta  other  than  those  he  specifically  re- 
ported, and  he  had  not  mentioned  It.  They 
were  further  shocked  because  they  realized 
that  their  Oovernment  was  failing  them  in 
lU  basic  responsibility  for  national  defense. 
The  Truman  diplomacy,  ridiculous  and 
tragic  at  the  same  time,  seems  to  permit  Rus- 
sia and  Great  Britain  to  grab  whatever  they 
want  while  submitting  our  most  fundamen- 
tal claims  to  some  future  session  of  the 
World  Council. 

Indeed,  the  Truman  administration  works 
In  reverse.  In  the  world-wide  confusion 
since  VJ-day  one  bright  spot  has  shone 
out — MacArthur's  administration  In  Japan. 
Truman  does  nothing  about  the  confusion, 
but  sets  a  new  council  over  Mac  Arthur.  What 
we  need  is  to  set  a  new  Congress  over  Tru- 
man. 

The  whole  New  Deal  postwar  program 
mocks  the  noble  principles  and  the  brave 
deeds  of  the  martyred  Lincoln.  Inevitably 
at  this  time  we  think  of  the  simple  plan 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  which  he  stated 
in  the  Immortal  words  of  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  second  inaugural.  They  will  be  quoted 
many  times  In  the  next  few  days  and.  If  we 
will  listen,  they  will  point  the  way  in  the 
problems  which  confront  us.  Let  me  re- 
peat them: 

"With  malice  toward  none;  with  charity 
for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  Ood 
gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  to 
finish  the  work  we  are  in;  to  bind  up  the 
Nation's  wounds;  to  care  for  him  who  shall 


have  borne  the  battle,  for  his  widow,  and 
his  orphan — to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations." 

"With  malice  towgrd  none."  Does  not  that 
mean  the  vanquished  peoples  we  have 
doomed  to  slow  starvation? 

"With  charity  for  all."  Does  not  that 
mean  the  subject  peoples  of  Europe  and  Asia 
we  have  abandoned  to  Communist  and  Im- 
perialistic exploitation  bordering  on  slavery? 

"With  firmness  In  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right."  Does  not  that  mean 
all  of  us  Americans,  and  particularly  ouj 
national  leaders,  who  would  sacrifice  our 
ideals  on  the  altar  of  the  false  and  Insatiable 
god  of  appeasement? 

"A  Just  and  lasting  peace  for  all  nations." 
Certainly  we  cannot  hope  to  achieve  that 
unless  this  Nation  quickly  returns  to  the 
Llncolnlan  standard  of  Justice,  brotherhood, 
and  simple  honesty. 

That  is  why  I  say  the  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1946  are  so  highly  important.  We 
cannot  change  the  Incompetent  executive 
department  for  another  2  years.  We  can — 
and  we  must — give  to  our  people,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  GI's  everywhere,  a  sane  and 
sound  Congress  which  will  he  our  first  line 
of  defense  for  the  protection  of  American 
interests  abroad,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
American  system  at  home,  and  a  restoration 
of  constitutional  government  in  these  United 
States. 

We  must  send  strong.  Independent,  fear- 
less representatives  to  Washington — men  who 
will  be  true  to  the  Lincoln  faith.  Fortunately 
we  have  such  men  In  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties.  But  a  Republican 
Congresc  will  be  immune  to  New  Deal  pres- 
sure, whether  It  be  exerted  through  patronage 
bribes  or  Intimidations  by  White  House  radio 
appeals   to  their   constituents. 

A  Republican  victory  in  1946  not  only  will 
insure  such  a  Congress;  It  will  tell  the  New 
Dealers  that  the  American  people  are  through 
with  their  policy  of  giving  away  America,  of 
promising  what  they  cannot  perform,  of 
fomenting  division  in  the  Nation,  and  of 
encroaching  on  the  fundamental  rights  of 
our  citizens.  That  verdict  "vill  be  most  clear, 
both  to  the  New  Dealers  and  to  the  Nation, 
if  it  is  written  In  part  by  the  votes  of  the 
sound  Americans  of  the  South,  who  tradi- 
tionally have  adhered  to  the  party  which  has 
been  betrayed  by  the  New  Deal. 

The  battle  for  freedom  is  never  ended.  The 
cause  of  freedom  marches  steadily  forward. 
The  principles  by  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
lived,  and  for  which  he  died,  have  become 
the  creed  of  the  American  people  and  the 
hope  of  the  world.  Our  sons  have  carried 
their  banner  to  victory  in  every  corner  of  the 
globe.  That  victory  will  be  indeed  hollow 
unless,  as  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  we 
live  by  his  rules. 

Therefore,  it  behooves  "is  once_more — and 
as  never  before — to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
free  America  Lincoln  loved  so  dearly.  Let  us 
here  highly  resolve  that  this  Nation  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the 
liberty  of  Justice  and  honesty  shall  truly  en- 
lighten the  world. 


It's  Not  the  Steel  Companies  That  Will 
Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

or  ABKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  February  22  (legislative  day  of 

Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 


in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "It's  Not  the  Steel  Com- 
panies That  Will  Pay,"  from  the  Ar- 
kansas Gazette  of  February  12,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

rrs   NOT  THX  STEEL  COMPANIES  "TOAT  WItl   PAT 

A  CIO  steel  workers  union  leader  who  told 
strikers  at  Baltimore  that  an  ISV^-cent-aii- 
hour  wage  increase  Is  as  good  as  in  your 
pockets  said  anyone  who  thinks  the  steel 
companies  can  get  away  with  any  less  doesn't 
know  the  united  steel  workers. 

But  It  Is  not  really  the  steel  companies 
that  are  going  to  pay  the  18 '<| -cent  Increase. 
Industry  at  large  and  the  public  are  going 
to  pay  it.  An  Increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
of  around  tS  a  ton  Is  forecast,  although  Price 
Administrator  Chester  Bowles  had  recently 
refused  to  go  along  with  an  Increase  of  more 
than  $2  50  a  ton 

It  is  announced  from  Washington  that 
steel  fabricators,  who  process  steel  into  vari- 
ous products,  may  have  the  right  to  immedi- 
ate price  review. 

We  assiune  that  wage  Increases  for  steel 
workers  are  Justified.  The  steel  companies 
oflfered  higher  wages.  How  much  the  In- 
crease should  be  we  could  not,  of  cot  rse,  at- 
tempt to  say.  But  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  realizing  that  when  the  steel  com- 
panies pay  the  proposed  higher  wages  the 
companies  will  In  effect  simply  collect  the 
Increase  from  the  steel-using  Industry  In 
general,  which  will  collect  from  the  con- 
sumers. 


What  Is  the  Dominant  Characteristic  of 
the  Truman  Administration? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF    MICHICAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22,  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been 
much  anxiety  abroad  in  the  land  as  to 
just  where  the  President  stands  in  ref- 
erence to  many  of  the  public  questions 
now  confronting  the  country.  Naturally 
the  type  of  men  whom  he  selects  to 
carry  out  his  policies  is  most  suggestive. 
There  has  been  a  wealth  of  editorial 
comment  and  conjecture.  The  same  has 
been  true  on  the  part  of  the  columnists 
and  radio  commentators.  I  happened 
to  hear  the  broadcast  of  Bill  Costello 
the  commentator,  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  at  6:10  p.  m.  on 
February  20.  This  broadcaster  ex- 
presses his  views  and  presents  his  analy- 
sis in  plain,  understandable  fashion  and, 
pursuant  to  the  privilege  granted  to  me, 
I  include  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  that 
broadcast  which  is  as  follows: 

For  the  last  10  months,  official  Washington 
has  been  engaged  in  a  guessing  game  which 
is  Just  as  popular  now  as  it  was  when  Harry 
Truman  first  took  office.  The  subject  of  this 
speculation  Is:  What  is  the  dominant  char- 
acteristic of  the  Truman  administration? 
Will  it  be  New  Dealish.  Just  plain  liberal,  or 
conservative?     Where  Is  It  heading? 

So  far,  no  one  has  come  up  with  the  an- 
swer. There  are  times  when  it  seems  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people.  The  President,  by 
his  appointments,  seems  to  be  riding  off  in  all 
directions  at  once.  That  may  be  one  reason 
for  the  political  furor  over  the  Pauley  nomi- 
nation.   Quite  apart  from  the  taint  of  oU, 


Paule]  '■  appointment  bM  baen  r«aent«d  In 
■ome  Quarters  because  It  violates  one  of  the 
of  Washington  oOclaldom;  It  wotild 
party  politician  Into  the  Itavy  Depart- 
and  there  are  a  good  many  people  In 
OoMr^ineat  who  objeet  on  principle  to  the 
of  a  party  worker  In  either  War  or 
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of  this  problem  brings  out  the 

Mr.  Truman  has  drawn  most  of  bis 

from  four  sources — from  the 

Party  machine,  from  among  his 

In  Congress,  from  a  eotcrte  of  old 

lal  frlenda  In  Missouri,  and  to  a  very 

extent  from  the  ranks  of  the  liberal - 

trorcas  which  allied  themselves  with  the 

3M1  under  Prealdent  Roosevelt.     Only 

occasions  has  the  President  made  ex- 

iBto  the  world  of  business  and  pro- 

Somehow  be  seems  to  shy 

lentally     from  such     minds. 

the  President  has  chosen  for  hU 

Imm^llate  circle  of  advisers  are  mainly  the 

>un  type — men  known  more  for  their 

aaturc.  their  easy  familiarity  than  for 

Intetleettial  qualities. 

Oungea   In   the   Truman    administration 

come   gradually,   and   many   observers 

I  Ind  the  trend  confusing.     Mr.  Traman 

loine  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  doseat  advisers 

time,  but  gradually  they  have  drifted 

There    ts   still    no   dominant   charac- 

c  In  a  catalog  of  the  nev  people.    It  Is 

ni^toua    fact    that   complaints   are   being 

not  only  among  Government  per- 

but  In  the  White  House  itself.    The 

Ptesldent    is   fond   of   complaining    he   has 

than  his  share  of  troubles      He  made 

remark  to  a  group  of  correspondents 

after  he  took  office,  and  he  has  never 

He  wpJalns  to  his  friends  that 

get  good  men  to  take  high  oOeas: 

to  spend  hours  on  the  telephone  per- 

tfig  them  to  enter  Government  service. 

same  time,  men  in  the  upper  brackets 

civil  service  complain  that  there  is  no 

any  Inspiration  for  them  in  Oovern- 

servlce.    They  say  they  can  accomplish 

nothipg   when    good    but   Incompetent    men 

I  policy-making  Jobs  over  them.    And 

I  fact  that  scores  of  such  experts  are 

Government  for  private  employnxent. 

of  their  complaint  seems  to  be  that 

Ttuman  administration  lacks  character: 

u  either  flah  or  fowl;  neither  courageously 

nor  vigorously  conservative.    It  is  one 

In  one  department  and  another  thing 

the  street.    When  you  ask  for  specific 

1.  the  answers  are  vasue  and  unsatls- 

It  la  something  which   Is   felt,  but 

cannot  quite  be  explained. 
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Sold  Out  From  Under  V/ashington 
ra»— Undlord    Demands    R500 

Sp4ciilatiTe  Profit— Price  Ceilings  Only 

Waf  To  Stop  Legal  Swindle 


SXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TBxaa 

IN  tH£  HOUSS  OP  RBPRXSSNTATIVn 

Tuesday.  February  19.  1946 


era! 

object 

the  housing 


live 


ml-etate 


ar«n  4 

with 
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PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  sev- 

n|onths  I  have  tried  to  keep  a  calm. 

attitude  toward  both  sides  of 

problem,  giving  due  consid- 

to  the  interests  and  the  profit  of 

men  and  builders  as  well  as  to 

the  neied  of  the  people  for  homes. 

Todfiy,  however.  I  reodred  from  a  vet< 

letter  that  woidd  ancer  any  man 

sense  of  fair  play  and  justice  for 

reluming  servicemen.    This  letter  Is 


a  concrete  example  of  the  type  of  high- 
wa.ir  robbery  that  is  being  practiced  by 
un;crupulous  speculators  upon  our  re- 
turning servicemen,  who  have  such  difD- 
culty  finding  places  to  stay.  It  is  Just  the 
sort  of  thing  that  I  am  tr>ing  to  correct  in 
my  housing  bill  by  putting  a  ceiling  price 
on  existing  homes. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  veteran  who  rented 
a  hoase  before  the  war  and  kept  it  all 
through  the  conflict.  The  veteran  is  Mr. 
Jo.seph  L.  Price  of  Washington.  D.  C.  In 
■19-11  the  owner  of  the  house  which  the 
veteran  had  rented  offered  to  sell  him 
tho  place  for  $6.5C0.  Mr.  Price  could  not 
buy  the  home  becau.<;e  he  was  drafted 
Into  the  Army.  He  was  discharged 
November  11.  1945.  and  his  landlord 
offered  to  sell  the  house  to  him  again — 
this  time  for  $9,000.  But  the  veteran  had 
not  yet  found  a  Job.  so  he  was  unable  to 
finance  the  purchase.  A  few  weeks  later 
the  landlord,  a  prominent  Wa5hlngton 
attorney,  sold  the  hou.se  for  $8,750.  Vet- 
eran Price  now  has  a  Job  in  the  War  De- 
partment, but  his  home  has  been  sold  out 
from  under  him  and  he  cannot  get  an- 
other place.  Why?  Because  the  specu- 
lators have  increased  the  prices  of  houses 
so  far  beyond  their  true  value  that  Gov- 
ernment appraisers  cannot  approve  a  GI 
loan  to  buy  them.  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  be  derelict 
In  Its  duty  to  the  people,  it  will  disgrace- 
fully fail  its  obligation  to  the  veteran,  if 
we  allow  such  legal.zed  robbery  to  con- 
tinue. We  have  a  simple  question  before 
us.  Are  we  to  aid  and  abet  the  swindle 
of  these  boys  who  fought  for  us  for  4  long 
years  under  the  most  horrible  conditions 
on  the  face  of  the  earth?  Are  we  to  keep 
these  veterans  in  so  helpless  a  rwsition 
that  they  can  be  plundered  by  a  few 
greedy  profiteers?  Or  will  we  be  men 
enough  to  protect  them  and  their  families 
imtU  they  can  make  a  new  start  in  life? 
It  is  only  by  imposing  ceiling  prices  on 
these  homes  and  putting  a  halt  to  real 
estate  racketeering  that  this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members.  I  want  to  insert  in  the  Cow- 
ciKssioNAL  RiccRO  this  Stirring  letter  re- 
ceived from  Veteran  Joseph  L.  Price  of 
321  Todd  Place  NE.  Washington.  D.  C; 

WASHmcTON.  D.  C,  February  19.  1946. 
Hon.  WMGHT  Pattjaw. 

House  o/  Representativet. 

DaA«  Sni :  If  ever  a  price  ceiling  vras  needed 
on  ex:sting  houses.  It  is  now.  I  am  speaking 
as  a  veteran  and  a  victim  of  a  speculator. 
My  wife  and  I  have  resided  at  the  above  ad- 
tfRHi  for  6  years.  At  the  time  of  our  first 
oeeupaney  of  these  premises  it  was  offered 
for  5ale  when  the  rent-control  law  came  into 
effect  for  M.500  by  the  man  who  owned  It. 
a  lawyer  who  has  an  office  In  the  Munsey 
Building.  At  the  time  we  were  in  no  Qnan- 
clal  posltwn  to  take  it.  I  was  inducted  into 
the  Army,  later  discharged  November  11. 
1945.  The  houae  was  offered  for  sale  then 
for  $9,000.  As  I  had  not  yet  procured  a  posi- 
tion. I  was  unable  to  try  to  get  a  GI  loan.  It 
was  finally  sold  to  another  veteran  who  paid 
$8,750  for  It.  I  have  a  )ob  now  In  the  War 
Department,  but  my  home  Is  sold  and  as  1 
can  only  afford  a  $7,000  house  1  sure  can  see 
where' the  speculator  is  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  buy  a  home  as  they  put  the  prices 
so  much  more  than  the  house  is  worth,  the 
Government  appraiser  wlU  not  O  K  the  GI 
loan. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
is  unfair  for  a  man  that — not  only  me  but 
millions  of  other  veterans— risked  his  life 
that  his  home  could  be  secure  shows 


appreciation  by  buying  and  selling  mine 
from  under  me.  He  made  his  pound  of 
flesh  by  depriving  me.  one  of  the  men  who 
fought  for  his  home,  of  mine  Where  and 
when  I  win  be  able  to  get  another  the  Lord 
only  knows,  as  I  went  to  one  real -estate 
man  who  had  a  $0,995  bungalow  advertised 
In  the  paper — when  I  asked  him  to  give  me 
a  contract  subject  to  approval  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  he  refused,  saying  it 
would  take  2  weeks  to  get  it  appraised  by 
them  and  then  be  knew  they  would  turn  it 
down  as  he  had  too  much  experience  with 
veterans  and  be  could  not  afford  to  have  his 
property  tied  up  for  2  weeks,  for  there  was 
plenty  of  people  who  would  buy  it  In  that 
time.  The  speculators  have  got  'me  up  a 
tree. 

Tours  tnily, 

L.  Puics. 


They  Need  a  Spanking 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21   1946 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
would-be  czars — little  J.  Cae.sar  Petrlllo. 
who  would  force  us  to  pay  the  flddlei 
even  though  he  never  d  aws  a  tww;  anc 
big.  blufBng  Chet  Bowles — need  what 
"horse  and  buggy"  fathers  applied  to 
make  good  men  out  of  bad  little  tx)ys: 
a  barrel-stave  spanking  in  the  woodshed, 
unless,  perchance.  J.  Caesar  and  Chet, 
have  gotten  away  with  so  much  that  h. 
spanking  will  not  cure  them  and  thej' 
should  be  sent  to  a  reform  school,  there 
to  learn,  J.  Caesar,  that  there  Is  a  limi-; 
to  people's  patience,  and  Chet  that,  aftei- 
all.  he  is  Just  a  hired  man.  the  people':; 
servant,  not  their  boss,  that  even  he  can- 
not prevent  the  operation  of  the  law  o' 
supply  and  demand. 

Overlong.  J.  Caesar  has  been  com- 
pelling those  furnishing  music  at  public 
gatherings,  those  broadcasting  musical 
programs,  to  pay  his  imion  for  music 
never  furnished,  for  musicians  who  never 
worked.  A  public  gathering,  wanting  t^) 
use  its  own  jausidans.  is  forced  to  pay 
Petrillo  for  an  equal  number  of  musi- 
cians who  never  appear  nor  play  a  note. 
Groups  desiring  to  stage  a  show  to  raise 
money  for  charitable  purposes,  civi3 
bodies  wanting  to  celebrate  the  return 
of  local  veterans,  asking  for  the  services 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  bands,  were  forcel 
first  to  get  J.  Caesar's  permission.  Thln< 
that  one  over.  The  Army,  the  Navy,  ani 
the  marines  can  lick  the  flghtinR  men  cf 
the  wo-!d.  but  are  no,  permitted  to  whip 
Petrillo.  Th»y  can't  beat  a  drum  ncr 
toot  a  note  at  a  civilian  function  when  J. 
Caesar  turns  thumbs  down.  The  House 
Just  gave  J.  Caesar  his  long  overdue 
spankmg. 

■OWLXS  AND  HISH   PklCXS 

Chet  Bowles  has  outgrown  hs 
breeches.  He  is  a  hired  man.  paid  by  the 
taxpayer's  money,  who  has  lost  his  sense 
of  proportion.  His  head  is  swelled  and 
his  conceit  and  arrogance  are  insul- 
ferable.  He  has  gotten  away  with  to 
many  abltrary  and  ruinous  rules,  regulj.- 
tions,  and  directives  that  he  seems  to 
think  he  is  inf  alLble.    If  ever  a  Govern- 
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amt  official  tised  more  of  the  people's 
■BMiey  to  spread  propaganda  to  keep 
btenlf  in  a  Federal  job  than  has  Chet, 
It  is  not  of  record. 

An  excess  of  money  on  hand,  a  scarc- 
ity of  roods  available,  cause  inflation. 
In?;tcad  of  five  billinn,  we  now  have 
$28,000,000,000  in  circulation.  Instead 
of  an  abundance  '-f  needed  merchandise, 
there  is  a  scarcity.  Yet  Chet,  heading 
the  organization  designed  to  prevent  in- 
flation, increase  production,  like  a  kid 
chasing  a  butterfly  with  a  net.  goes 
blithely  on  his  way,  fixing  rrices  so  low 
that  the  profit  margin  is.  In  many  in- 
stances, wiped  out.  Hence  the  scarcity; 
hence  high  prices,  in  spite  of  OPA. 

Chet  can  fix  prices,  but  he  cannot  make 
shirts.  Now  and  then  he  deals  one  from 
the  bottom.  Fixing  the  price  on  some  ar- 
ticles, calling  the  consumer  s  attention  to 
that  price,  he  rhortles  to  the  con.sumer, 
•Xook  how  I  hold  the  price  down."  But 
dealing  from  the  bottom  of  the  deck,  he 
asks  Congress  for  a  billion  five  hundred 
million  dollars  of  the  con.'^umer's  tax 
money,  to  be  paid  to  the  producer  by  way 
of  a  subsidy.  The  consiraier,  buying  his 
poimd  of  butter,  pays  across  the  coimter, 
but  he  dlRs  a^ain  for  the  subsidy  to  be 
paid  to  the  producer  for  the  same  butter. 

People  began  to  catch  on.  and  this  week 
big,  bluL,  good-natured  Chet — seeing  his 
propaganda  knocked  Into  a  corked  hat, 
aware  that  the  people,  wantiiig  low 
prices,  were  not  getting  them,  would 
rather  pay  more  and  get  something  than 
to  go  without — lost  his  temper.  He 
jum4>ed  on  the  NAM.  because  it  told  the 
people  tiiat  if  OPA  would  let  up,  though 
there  might  be  temporary  inflation,  pro- 
duction would  .shortly  catch  up  with  de- 
mand and  goods  would  be  available  at  a 
reasonable  price  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Chet  ha.s  been  telling  the  folks  just 
what  to  write  their  Congressmen.  NAM 
asked  the  people  to  think  it  over  ana  then 
to  tell  their  Representative.';  what  they 
thought  about  price  control.  That  made 
Chet  really  mad.  and  he  gave  NAM  heck. 
The  reason — he  didn't  want  the  people  to 
do  any  thinking.  I  might  add.  he  just 
wanted  to  do  the  thinking  for  them. 

Then  Bowles  jumped  on  Henry  Ford  II. 
head  of  the  company  which  is  willing  to 
kMC  $33,000,000  during  tlie  coming  year 
In  order  to  stay  Jn  business,  give  Its  em- 
ployees jobs  and  the  public  automobiles. 
The  National  Small  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation, having  ventured  to  p  opose  strike 
legislation,  will  be  the  next  whipping  boy. 

Chet  admits  inflation  is  here.  He  ad- 
mits we  are  going  to  have  more  of  it.  He 
admits  that  price  control  Is  an  evil.  He 
says  there  must  be  an  end  to  It ;  but  not 
Just  now,  says  he.  He  wants  to  prolong 
the  agony,  at  least  until  election  day.  per- 
haps so  that  he  anc  his  outft  may  be  as- 
sured of  continued  existence.  Some  of  us 
are  willini,  to  face  inflation  now.  have  the 
men  back  at  work,  production  in  full 
swing. 

Both  J.  Caesar  Petrillo.  who  would  not 
even  permit  the  school  children  at  Inter- 
lochen  to  study  music  and  put  on  their 
concert.s  without  paying  tribute  to  him, 
and  Chester  Bowles,  who  can  fix  prices 
but  who  cannot  make  shirts.  st>cks,  nor 
automobiles,  should  be  given  a  long  OA'er- 
due  les.s-on  in  public  behavior. 
XCIl— App. 59 


A<idress  af  Hon.  Charles  W.  Tavssig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESOS  T.  PINERO 

fUESIBENT  COMMUSIONCR  FSOM   PUERTO  tSCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22. 1946 

Mr.  PTfJERO.  Mr.  Speakei'.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  insert  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Honorable  Charles 
W.  Taussig,  chairman.  United  States 
Section  of  the  Caribt>ean  Commisdon.  at 
the  opcTilng  yesterday  of  the  Sftrond 
West  Indian  Conference  beinp  held  at 
Charlotte  Amalie,  St.  Thomas.  V.  I., 
United  States  of  America: 

Your  Bxcellency.  fellow  commlflBioners, 
delegates  to  the  West  Indian  Conferenee, 
Isdtcs  and  fcntlenien.  you  have  jixt  heard 
a  significant  message  Irom  President  Tru- 
m&Ti.  It  Is  fitting  to  recall  that  another 
fjreat  leader  played  an  inaportant  part  In 
the  creation  of  this  Commission  and  this 
Conference.  Fnanklin  Delano  Roosevelt  knew 
and  lored  the  Caribfoean.  He  knew  yeur 
problems  and  believed  In  the  future  of  the 
West  Indies.  The  spirit  of  his  leadership 
will  be  a  constant  Inspiration  to  us  in  the 
work  that  lies  ahead. 

History  tells  us  that  tbf  past  always  im- 
pinges on  the  present.  Nothing  we  here 
undertake.  xx>  matter  how  sincere  our  mo- 
tives nor  how  wise  our  decisions,  can  abruptly 
l>e  disassociated  from  that  which  has  gone 
before.  We  are  confronted  with  this  fact  at 
every  turn  In  the  road  that  leads  to  social 
and  economic  betterment  for  the  people  of 
the  Caribbean.  Always  the  oW  plantation 
■yatem  with  Its  unsavory  byproducts  casts 
a  grotesque  pattern  across  our  path.  As  we 
Biove  forward  these  shadows  become  less  dis- 
tinct, their  evUs  leas  menacUig,  arnl  our  prog- 
ress more  rapid. 

Part  of  the  West  Indian  Conference  will 
be  devoted  to  a  review  of  the  progress  we 
have  made — and  It  is  considerable;  another 
part  will  consider  the  basic  problems  of  West 
Indian  economy  and  society,  and  a  third  will 
concern  Itself  with  spedflc  recommendations 
for  projects  promptly  to  be  undertaken. 

We  will  come  to  these  discussions  with  a 
new  sense  of  maturity  because  of  our  ex- 
perience In  the  Caribbean  during  the  past 
4  years  and  because  of  a  new  approach  to 
world  unity  through  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. The  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  have  welcomed  two  new  associates 
into  this  regional  fellowship.  With  Prance 
and  the  Netherlands  as  full-fledged  mem- 
bers of  the  Oeribliean  Commission  and  wltb 
15  Caribbean  territories  represented  In  the 
Conference,  new  horizons  of  organization 
and  opportunity  wUl  open  up  to  us.  We  will 
have  to  devise  effective  machinery  for 
the  expanded  organization.  We  will  have 
to  put  Into  practice  tn  peacetime  the  alms 
and  Ideals  which  could  not  be  realized 
in  lime  of  war.  We  will  hare  to  show  the 
world  that  in  this  relatively  small  Caribbean 
rw—ns  great  nations  and  small  teartUBies 
can  |rtan  their  regional  life  in  friandty  co- 
operation. If  we  are  successful,  the  trou- 
bled world  will  gain  new  hope  from  our 
achievement.  The  details  of  these  plans 
and  the  failures  and  accomplishments  of  the 
past  will  be  discussed  at  length  by  the  dele- 
gates to  this  Conference  In  the  next  3  weeks. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  review  those 
plans  or  to  anticipate  those  dlficussions.  My 
few  words  to  you  now  will  deal  with  an- 
other subject,  one  not  presently  on  our 
agenda,  a  problem  less  concerned  with  coun- 


tering the  evils  of  the  past  than  with  sac- 
cassfuUy  overeoming  a  menaee  of  tlic  future. 

As  we  gather  here  today  we  are  confronted 
with  a  »e«  proMem.  one  that  is  so  TimtaTtlr. 
•o  apvarsntly  unreal,  that  we  tasraly 
nlae  It  as  the  immediate  and  urf;eat 
of  this  Conference.  I  refer,  of  ooma,  to  tb» 
atomic  komb.  the  weapon  that  offers  the 
world  tte  alternatives  of  durable  peace  or  ex- 
tinction. Through  the  centuries  man  has 
striven  for  peaoe.  All  of  his  ellorts  have  re- 
sulted in  failure.  Now  we  are  confronted 
with  the  awful  tmpitcatlons  of  this  new 
knowledge.  We  must  make  another  effort  to 
obtain  a  lasting  peace,  a  cooperative  eOort  of 
a  magnitude  beyond  anytliing  that  has  gone 
before.  Failore  tlUs  time  meaos  oWltera- 
tion.  But  if  we  succeed  we  have  ttte  assur- 
ance of  scientists  that  atomic  energy  can  be 
made  to  yield  unprecedented  txneflts  to 
mankind.  This  new  effort  toward  peuoe  will 
compel  many  social,  political,  and  economic 
adju-stments.  The  part  that  the  Ciulbbean 
must  play  is  not  only  of  importance  to  the 
area  Itself,  but  to  tlw  workl  at  large.  For  at 
this  point  in  history  when  distance  and  mere 
armed  mJ^t  do  not  aoure  safety,  tbe  prob- 
lems of  each  part  of  the  world  are  vital  to  all 
others.  Even  before  the  atomic  bomb  came 
into  being  it  was  recognJaed  that  there  can- 
not be  peace  while  the  maladjustments  of 
one  parx  or  another  of  this  steadily  shrink- 
ing world  go  imcorrected. 

The  Caribbean  Commission  and  the  West 
Indian  Conference  have  been  doing  their 
part  to  foctis  attention  upon  and  help  solve 
the  difHcuJtJes  that  beset  this  r^on.  We 
have  met  with  some  measure  of  success.  The 
task  still  ahead  is  tremendous  We  must 
eanthiue  to  think  these  problems  through. 
We  must  continue  to  have  eonfercoocs  to  dis- 
cuss, to  argue,  to  dtsagree— and  ultimately  to 
agree — upun  solutions.  But  we  most  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  in  our  desire  to  be  logi- 
cal arid  thorough  the  great  menace  confront- 
ing us  today  demands  speed  and  more  speed 
In  achieving  our  objeciiyes. 

What  are  these  objectives?  We  have  re- 
peated tbem  over  and  over  again — social, 
economic,  and  political  progress.  These  o)>- 
jectlves  are  not  mere  abstract  ideals  whaa 
translated  Into  better  fed,  better  clothed, 
and  better  edticated  human  beings.  But 
these  practical  reforms  can  become  merely 
palliatives  unless  built  on  the  foundation  of 
essential  human  rights.  Nowhere  on  this 
agenda  and  at  no  time  in  our  previous  con- 
ferences do  we  find  any  specific  niention  of 
human  rights.  The  race  we  are  running 
against  atomic  energy  cannot  be  won  alone 
by  economists,  scientists,  or  poliucians.  We. 
the  people,  mtist  define — and  precisely — the 
goal  of  human  aspirations  that  we  seek. 
There  fs  a  unifying  purpose  In  the  world 
today  which,  if  properly  exprrased,  can  serve 
as  a  guide  for  those  whom  we  choose  as  our 
leaders.  This  purpose  is  to  be  found  In  the 
fundamental  and  shnple  desires  of  the  com- 
mon man.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say 
ttaat  these  desires  are  simple.  TTwy  become 
oompIeK  only  when  we  awkwardly  translate 
t^iem  into  complicated  political  and  economic 
formulas. 

All  mankind,  and  the  people  of  the  Carib- 
bean area  In  particular,  requires  two  weH- 
dcflned  charters  which  shall  be  basic  for  all 
that  we  strive  to  attain.  One  te  a  bill  of 
human  rights,  a  simple  statement  of  what 
an  individual  may  require  of  his  fellow 
to  live  his  life  in  security  and  happlni 
The  other  is  a  biU  of  human  obll(z»tioi^.  a 
statement  of  the  sacrifloes  that  must  be  made 
by  an  individual  to  aasure  these  basic  rigkii 
to  his  neighbor. 

lliere  is  a  growing  conviction  supported  iy 
many  scientists  and  terhittrians  that  tkm 
only  real  defense  against  tbftnisvBe  of  stoats 
energy  is  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual  swak- 
ening  of  mankind.  Our  hope  for  security 
lies  not  in  the  field  of  scienoe,  but  In  the 
realm  of  morals. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGPvESSIONAL  RECORD 


under 

etctend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

inplude   the   following  editorials 

Chicago  Tribune  of  February 

and  the  Washington  Post   of 

22.  1946: 

Chicago  Dally  Tribune  of  February 
ai.  19431 


KND  THZ  CAB  MONOPOLY 

Who  are  driving  to  Washlng- 

Pederal  aid  against  the  Chicago 

monopoly  may  not  do  much  to  lm< 

service  In  this  city  immediately. 

may  diminish  It.  since  It  seems 

of  their  cabs  may  never  get 


may  be  grounds  on  which  the 

division  of  the  Justice  Department 

in  the  Chicago  mess  and  relieve 

of  the  monopoly  agreement,  en- 

teely.  If  not  for  free,  by  their  own 

The  management  of  the  Yellow 

companies  may  deny  until  they 

the  face  that  they  are  under  any 

purchase  their  cabs  where  they 

fact  remains  that  they  get  them 

ane  source. 

is  a  company  higher  In  the 

company  hierarchy  that  controls  Yel- 

^Ith   which   Checker   has   connec- 

suspicion  that  the  two  operating 

are  being  run  principally  to  pro- 

>utlets  for  Checker  Cab  Manufac- 

wUl  at  leut  bear  Investigation. 

would  undoubtedly  hold  that 

ariangemeut  was  restrictive  of  Inter- 


;o 


sot  rce 


good  thing  for  the  people  of  a 

running  to  Federal  authority  for 

t  the  mistakes,  honest  or  other- 

tHelr  own  elected  ofBclals.     Some- 

ver,  there  Is  no  other  recourse. 

such  an  Instance. 

n  wrote  us  after  we  had  com- 

the  taxicab  situation  the  other 

what  we  said  In  general. 

ue  for  our  naivete  In  suggesting 

i^embers  of  the  city  council   are 

anything  to  protect  their  con- 

tbe  present  Inadequate  serv- 

p<lint  was  that  the  aldermen,  hav- 


es alnst 


Ing  been  bought  by  the  taxicab  monopoly, 
were  going  to  stay  bought. 

We  dont  know  whether  the  aldermen  were 
bought.  We  do  know  that  they  had  better 
not  act  as  J  they  had  been  bought,  If  they 
want  to  keep  out  of  hot  water  from  now  on. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  February  23, 

1946] 

xxmarr  on  whzzls 

The  taxl-drlvlng  war  veterans  who  have 
streamed  Into  Washington  from  Chicago  are 
exercising  the  elementary  constitutional  right 
of  petition.  That  they  are  exercising  it  with 
utmost  orderliness  and  restraint  Is  altogether 
to  their  credit.  It  seems  to  us.  similarly. 
that  the  helpfulness  of  the  Army  In  afford- 
ing the  men  shelter  and  the  Interest  of  the 
Justice  Department  In  promising  an  Investi- 
gation of  their  complaint  are  also  highly 
creditable.  Mass  protests  brought  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  have  been  known  In  the 
past  to  evoke  hysteria.  This  particular  pro- 
test has  been  conducted  and  received  in  the 
best  American  tradition. 

The  veterans  have  two  complaints  One 
is  that  the  city  of  Chicago  grants  licenses 
for  only  3.000  taxis:  the  veterans  would  like 
to  see  Incorporated  In  the  GI  bill  an  amend- 
ment giving  former  servicemen  special 
licenses  to  participate  In  any  business  lim- 
ited by  city  ordinances.  Despite  our  sjrm- 
pathy  for  their  situation,  we  do  not  see  how 
such  a  request  could  be  granted  without 
wholly  nullifying  the  restrictions  which  some 
municipalities  have  seen  fit  to  Impose  upon 
certain  pursuits.  Chicago  Is  within  Its  rights 
In  limiting  the  number  of  Its  licensed  cabs; 
that  limitation  would  be  meaningless  If  vet- 
erans could  ignore  It  by  dint  of  a  Federal 
license. 

The  second  complaint  seems  much  more 
substantial  and  thoroughly  warrants  the  full 
Investigation  which  Wendell  Berge.  Chief  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division, 
has  promised  to  accord  it.  The  veterans 
contend  that  one  or  two  large  cab  companies 
hold  virtually  all  the  3.0OO  licenses  lasued 
In  Chicago.  If  true,  this  would  appear  to 
have  the  aspects  of  a  monopoly.  Whether 
It  comes  within  the  prohlbitloiu  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  we  do  not  know.  It  may  be  that 
the  protesting  veterans  will  have  to  drive 
their  cabs  back  to  Chicago  and  present  their 
protest  at  the  city  hall.  We  cannot  help 
hoping,  however,  that  some  of  them  will  stay 
here  and  enlarge  the  inadequate  supply  of 
taxis  In  this  community. 


The  Republican  Party  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLETTE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  February  22.  1946 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  Lincoln  Day  address  which 
I  made  at  E\'ansville.  Ind.,  on  February 
12.  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  fellow  Republicans  of 
the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana,  we  meet  to- 
night on  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  greatest  man  American  has  pro- 
duced to  date.  We  meet  to  honor  him  as 
members  of  the  Republican  Party.  It  Is 
proper  that  we  should  honor  him.  for  while 
he  was  not  one  of  the  founders  of  the  party 
In  the  technical  sense,  nevertheless  he.  more 


clearly  than  anyone  else,  by  his  words,  de- 
clared the  principles  and  purposes  for  which 
that  party  was  founded  and  by  his  actions 
expressed  them.  Since  Lincoln  the  party  has 
had  other  men  who.  In  varying  degrees,  have 
imderstood  thoee  principles  and  likewise  In 
varying  degrees  have  attempted,  by  their  ac- 
tions to  bring  them  Into  being,  but  none  of 
these  others  reached  his  eminence.  And  this 
Is  understandable,  for  he  was  of  the  people, 
he  had  a  kinship  with  all  people;  there- 
fore, having  faith  In  himself,  he  had  faith  In 
the  people,  and  out  of  that  faith  grew  his  con- 
viction that  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people"  should  be- 
come a  reality. 

We  people  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Indiana 
have  a  particular  Interest  In  celebrating  the 
birth  of  this  man  aua  we  are  entitled  to  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  his  formative  years, 
from  7  to  31.  were  lived  In  Spencer  County 
In  this  district — for  experiences  has  taught 
us  that  much  of  the  greatness  which 
men  display  In  later  life  can  be  traced  to 
the  foundation  of  Integrity,  character,  kind- 
ness, and  human  imderstandlng  which  they 
acquire  In  their  formative  years.  Those 
things  are  acquired  from  association:  there- 
fore. It  Is  logical  for  us  to  assume  that  the 
humble  people  with  whom  Lincoln  associated 
in  this  Klghth  District  of  Indiana  themselves 
were  possessed,  to  a  high  degree,  of  the  quali- 
ties of  this  man  which  have  caused  the  world 
to  honor  and  revere  him. 

But  If  this  is  true,  a  proper  regard  for  our 
obligations  requires  of  us  a  higher  standard 
of  conduct  than  that  required  of  thoee  Re- 
publicans who  live  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
which,  in  the  past  was  not  so  closely  related 
to  the  life  of  this  man. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  ancestor  worship, 
one  of  them  dishonorable,  the  other  honor- 
able. 

The  first  kind  Is  demonstrated  by  those 
weak  or  base  people  of  the  present  who  try  to 
excuse  themselves  and  find  salve  for  their 
consciences  by  continually  talking  about 
what  a  rich  or  great  man  "grandpappy  "  was. 
Such  people  have  no  Influence  upon  the 
present  and  because  they  have  either  failed 
to  understand  the  qualities  of  greatness  of 
their  ancestors  or  lacked  the  present  char- 
acter to  live  up  to  those  standards,  they 
succeed  only  In  desecrating  the  memory  of 
their  ancestors  and  In  obtaining  for  their 
time  either  the  amused  disdain  or  the  loath- 
ing dislike  of  their  contemporaries. 

But  there  is  an  honorable  kind  of  ancestor 
worship.  The  people  who  practice  It,  studi- 
ously study  the  history  of  the  thoughts  and 
accomplishments  of  their  ancestors,  and 
finding,  there,  things  which  are  good  and 
clean  and  pure  and  honorable,  and  un- 
derstanding the  things  that  they  find,  set- 
for  themselves  the  duty  and  obligation  In 
their  generation  to  conduct  themselves  In 
their  day  meticulously  In  accord  with  the 
standards  of  greatness  which  have  preceded 
them.  Such  people,  because  they  under- 
stand the  grandeur  of  the  past,  find  It  with 
them  always  In  the  present  and  strive  hum- 
bly m  their  dally  lives  to  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  that  ever-present  shade.  Such 
people  find  no  need  to  bolster  their  stand- 
ing In  the  present  by  glibly  calling  up  the 
grandeur  of  the  past,  for  the  world,  which 
knows  the  grandeur  of  the  past  recognizes, 
in  them.  In  some  degree,  a  reincarnation  of 
that  grandeur,  and  the  world  gives  to  them 
its  approval  and  they,  in  turn,  give  honor  to 
their  ancestry. 

Political  parties  being  composed  of  men 
are  like  men  and  Judged  In  the  world  by  the 
same  standards  by  Trhlch  the  world  Judges 
men.  Therefore,  wherever  Republicans  are 
meeting  tonight,  the  world  will  know  wheth- 
er in  thoee  meetings  the  people  gathered 
there  have,  by  their  acta,  honored  or  dese- 
crated the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

Since  the  world  will  know  whether  we  act 
hoaorably  here,  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
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Investlgete  the  words  and  acts  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  stand- 
ard by  which  to  Judge  for  ourselves  the  Judg- 
ment which  the  world  will  place  upon  our 
conduct 

The  biographers  of  Lincoln  uniformly  at- 
test to  bis  love  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence It  was  his  handbook.  He  urder- 
8to<-.d  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
declared  the  spirit  and  the  purposes  »-hlch 
this  Nation  was  called  Into  being  to  accom- 
pllsli.  He  also  knew  that  the  Constitution 
was  merely  the  tool  which  the  people  could 
use  to  carry  out  that  spirit  and  puT>f>^c.  So 
If  we  would  be  filled  with  the  sojru  that 
filled  Lincoln.  It  is  protwr  that  we  re»id  the 
pertinent  parts  of  the  Declaration  which  he 
loved  8o  much. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  tlielr  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rlghtF.  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happlnese.  That 
to  secure  these  rlchts.  Governments  are  In- 
stituted among  men.  deriving  their  Just  pow- 
ers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. — That 
whenever  any  form  of  government  becomes 
destructive  of  these  ends.  It  is  the  right  of 
the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolUh  It.  end  to 
iaatttute  new  government,  layini?  Us  foun- 
dation on  such  principles  and  organising  Its 
powers  In  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  hap- 
piness." 

Every  thought  that  the  adult  Lincoln  had 
and  every  speech  that  he  made  gives  clear 
evidence  that  the  grandeur  of  thoee  thoughts 
had  so  completely  abeorbed  his  soul,  that 
the  mind — the  mirror  of  the  soul — gave  forth 
the  truths  therein  set  out  on  every  occasion. 
Lincoln  also  was  one  of  those  rare  men 
whose  sets  conformed  to  their  spoken  words. 
Therefore,  when  we  read  the  words  of  Lincoln, 
we  And  a  true  measurement  of  the  acts  of 
Lincoln,  and  It  Is  the  acts  of  Lincoln  which 
we  would  emulate  today.  If  we  would  truly 
honor  him  today. 

In  the  spring  of  1860.  Lincoln  was  a  known 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
President  at  the  convention  to  be  held  In  the 
middle  of  May  in  Chicago.  On  February  27, 
fully  conscious  of  this  fact,  he  delivered  his 
great  speech  at  the  Cooper  Institute  In  New 
York  Prom  there,  equally  conscious  of  his 
candidacy  and  of  the  effect  which  every  word 
he  said  would  have  upon  his  candidacy,  he 
started  for  Bxeter  to  visit  his  son.  On  the 
way,  he  spoke  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on  March  3, 
and  at  New  Haven.  Conn.,  on  March  6 — lens 
than  2  months  before  the  convention  was  to 
assemble 

It  Is  necessary  that  we  understand  this 
background  so  that  we  may  understand  the 
significance  of  the  New  Haven  speech.  He 
made  the  New  Haven  speech  In  strong  Demo- 
cratic territory  and  in  an  area  where  indus- 
try was  more  highly  concentrated  at  that 
time  than  anywhere  else  In  the  country,  and 
consequently  In  an  area  where  there  were 
more  manufacturers  and  Industrialists  than 
in  any  pert  of  the  country.  At  that  same 
time,  there  was  a  strike  of  shoe  workers  in 
New  England  Douglas  had  been  there  be- 
fore him  and.  like  the  dlvlsion'sTs  of  the 
present  day.  had  made  a  subtle  appeal  to  the 
avarice  of  the  owners,  the  misery  of  the 
strikers,  and  the  confusion  In  the  minds  of 
the  middle  class  by  attempting  to  lay  all  the 
blame  for  the  strike  upon  the  threatened 
loss  of  the  southern  markets  which  would 
follow  the  secession  of  the  South  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  continued  to  press  the  moral 
Issue  of  slavery  and  Ita  party  pledge  to  abolish 
further  extension  of  that  evil  Into  the  terri- 
tories Like  the  southern  Democrats  today 
and  the  Republicans,  who  prostitute  the 
memory  of  Lincoln  by  lying  down  in  the 
same  bed  with  them.  Douglas  was  an  ap- 
peasor.  and  a  flnagler,  and  a  cheap  polUlciaft 
attempting  to  obtain  votes  by  appealing  to 
the  avarice,  the  fear,  and  the  confusion  which 
I  have  mentioned. 


Not  8o  Lincoln.  He  met  the  tesue  of 
slavery  head-on:  he  met  the  Issue  of  strikes 
head-on:  and.  if  you  read  with  understand- 
ing what  he  said,  he  did  more  than  that,  he 
met  the  problems  of  his  day — which  are  the 
same  problenw  of  our  day — the  problems  of 
racial  prejudices  and  discriminations,  the 
problems  of  full  employment,  and  the  prob- 
lems of  fair  play  for  the  oppressed  of  his  day. 
If  we  would  honor  Lincoln,  we  must  act 
today  as  he  did  then.  You  cant  dodge  and 
follow  Lincoln  any  more  than  you  can  op- 
press and  follow  him. 
Now  let  us  see  what  Lincoln  said. 
The  Democrats  of  that  day  had  developed 
and  used  the  following  argument: 

"When  the  struggle  is  between  the  -white 
man  and  the  Negro.  I  am  for  the  white  man; 
when  It  Is  between  the  Negro  and  the 
crocodile.  I  am  lor  the  Negro." 

Lincoln  had  a  burning  disdain  for  that 
argument,  and  at  New  Haven,  here  In  the 
way  he  treated  It: 

"There  Is  a  falsehood  wrapped  up  In  that 
statement  •  •  •  (It)  assumes  that  there 
Is  a  struggle  In  which  either  the  white  man 
must  enslave  the  Negio  or  the  Negro  must 
enslave  the  white.  There  Is  no  struggle;  It 
Is  an  Ingenious  falsehood  to  degrade  and 
brutalize  the  Negro.  •  •  •  It  is  like  two 
wrecked  «eamen  on  a  narrow  plank  where 
each  must  push  the  other  off  or  drown  him- 
self; I  would  push  the  Negro  off.  cr  a  white 
man  either;  but  It  is  not  necessary — the  plank 
Is  large  enough  for  both.  This  good  earth 
Is  plenty  broad  enough  for  white  men  and 
Negro  both,  and  there  is  no  need  of  jflther 
pushing  the  other  off." 
At  another  part  of  that  speech,  he  said: 
"I  desire  that  if  you  get  too  thick  here  (in 
New  Engtand)  •  •  •  you  may  have  a 
chance  to  strike  and  go  somewhere  else, 
where  you  may  not  be  degraded  nor  have 
your  family  corrupted  by  forced  rivalry  with 
slaves." 

The  leason  which  Lincoln  wae  teaching  Is 
simple  to  understand  and  Its  application  to 
the  problems  of  today  Is  clear  If  we  re- 
memt>er  that  the  problems  of  man  have  been 
the  same  since  the  beginning  of  time,  but 
the  means  which  must  be  attempted  for 
their  solution  vary  with  the  times  In  which 
and  the  conditions  under  which  men  live. 

In  denying  that  there  was  a  struggle  for 
survival  between  the  white  man  and  the 
black:  In  declaring  that  there  was  room 
enough  on  this  good  earth  for  both.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  declaring  that  the  basic 
problems  of  man  are  economic  and  that 
if  man  will  but  recognlre  the  fact  and  work 
together  that  there  are  ample  good  thln;;s  on 
the  surface  of  this  earth  for  all. 

Thus  he  stated  the  problem.  He  also 
stated  the  means  which  were  then  presently 
available  to  solve  It:  nainfly.  the  opening 
up  of  the  Government-owned  land  In  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  In  the  West. 
If  and  when  the  people  of  New  England 
should  become  so  cixjwded  there  that  there 
was  not  enough  for  all  or  enough  wealth 
could  not  be  produced  for  ^11 .  But  he  wa  nted 
this  territory  to  be  free — free  for  all  men, 
black  or  white — but  more  than  that,  he  did 
not  want  the  standard  of  living  of  freemen, 
either  black  or  white,  to  be  lowered  by  the 
deiaasiog.  degrading  institution  of  slavery. 

Free  land  for  freemen  was  the  readiest, 
simplest  solution  to  the  problem  of  eco- 
nomic sufficiency  for  ail  In  Lincoln's  time. 
Today  the  solution  is  a  determination  upon 
the  part  of  Goveriunent  net  to  give  free 
land — for  It  has  no  more — but  to  give  and 
afford  opportunities  for  full  employment  to 
all  of  Its  people  who  can  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed. The  obligation  Is  to  conduct  the 
economy  of  the  cotJntry  so  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth  can  be  produced  and  em- 
ployment offered  by  private  employers.  But 
for  this  to  be  possible,  we  cannot  forget, 
after  the  experiences  of  the  twenties  and 
thirties,  that  the  masses  of  the  people  must 
have   buying   power   in   order   to   kieep   this 


capitalistic  economy  and  the  machinery  ot 
It  going.  And,  If  at  times  It  seems  apparent 
that  the  production  of  goods  of  that  kind 
will  not  furnish  sunclent  buying  power  to 
enable  the  people  to  consume  consumer 
goods,  then  there  must  t)e  a  coordinated  sys- 
tem of  public  works.  The  local  communi- 
ties which  have  the  funds  which  they  have 
raised  by  taxation  should  expend  them  for 
that  purpose,  particularly  for  matUrs  of  lo- 
cal concern,  but  the  coordination  and  the 
timing  of  the  shift  from  the  production  of 
other  kinds  of  goods  is  an  obligation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Just  as  In  Lincoln's 
time,  the  making  available  of  the  free  public 
Innds  for  the  people  to  emigrate  to  was  an 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  re- 
lieve economic  stress. 

This  was  Republican  philosophy.  Doug- 
las and  the  Democrats  didn't  want  fiUl  em- 
ployment, didn't  want  free  labor,  and  they 
didn't  want  freemen.  Likewise  today.  tha:>e 
of  us  who  advocate  fuU  employment,  full 
production,  a  scale  of  wages  In  the  maesca 
of  the  public  which  will  make  this  possible 
and.  when  necessary,  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  public  works  under  a  federally 
coordinated  plan,  are  following  true  Repub- 
lican tradition;  and  those  people  who  may 
be  elected  as  Republicans  who  get  in  bed 
with  southern  Democrats  who  fight  a  hill 
for  full  employment,  are  following  true 
Democratic  traditions,  the  traditions  of  "di- 
vision and  ruin."  the  tradition  of  oppres- 
sion of  the  masses,  which  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Democratic  Party  when  the  Re- 
publican Party  came  into  existerce.  And  I 
say  to  you.  that  Republicans  of  that  kind 
ought  to  get  out  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  get  Into  the  Democratic  Party  so  that 
there  can  be  a  marriage  between  the  two 
so  as  to  end  this  present  Illicit  Intercourse. 

Now  let's  see  what  else  Lincoln  said  at 
New  Haven.  Abraham  Lincoln  believed  that 
a  man  was  a  man  because  of  what  was  inside 
of  him  and  not  because  of  the  color  of  bis 
skin.  As  we  have  seen,  he  denounced  au 
argument  which  was  advanced  by  the  Demo- 
crats for  the  purpose  of  "brutalizing  the 
Negro."     He  also  said  this: 

"We  wish  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an 
equal  chance  to  get  rich  with  everybody 
else.  •  •  •  I  want  every  man  to  have  a 
chance — and  I  believe  a  black  man  is  en- 
titled to  It  •  •  •  when  he  may  look  for- 
ward and  hope  to  be  a  hired  laborer  this 
year  and  the  next,  work  for  himself  after> 
ward,  and  finally  to  hire  men  to  work  for 
him." 

Surely  those  words  of  Lincoln  need  no  e«- 
planatlon  for  any  man  to  understand  them. 
Lincoln  knew  and  believed  with  all  his  soul 
that  thing  which  Is  true;  namely,  that  man 
Is  a  spiritual  being;  that  he  is  what  lies  In- 
side of  him.  not  what  you  see  on  the  surface. 
Therefore,  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  doesn't 
affect  the  quality  of  a  man.  He  knew  that 
there  could  not  be  a  fatherhood  of  God 
wlthotTt  a  brotherhood  of  man;  and  when 
Lincoln  knew  this,  most  black -skinned  peo-  ^ 
p»e,  because  they  had  been  bruuilzed  and 
denied  the  education  and  denied  the  treat- 
ment normally  accorder*  to  human  beings— 
not  because  of  any  dtfference  in  them — were 
almost  totally  lacking  in  all  of  the  social 
graces  or  those  habits  of  conduct  which  were 
found  In  the  white  man  of  his  day.  We  In 
the  North,  at  least,  have  spent  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  years  since  Lincoln's  death  In 
providing  education  for  th's  man  of  black 
skin,  from  which  It  follows  that  the  outward 
difference  In  knowledge  and  character  and 
understanding  and  ..oclal  graces  of  trie  l>lack 
man  of  today  Is  InSniteslmaliy  higher  than  It 
was  when  Lincoln  knew  htm  and  loved  him 
and  fought  for  him  and.  In  effect,  died  for 
him.  How  can  we.  as  RepubUcans  today.  In 
the  face  cf  Lincoln's  statement  that  he 
wanted  to  see  the  black  man  have  a  chance 
to  work  as  a  hired  man.  and  the  next  day  to 
work  for  himself,  and  the  next  day  to  hire 
other  men   to   work  for   him — and  Lincoln 
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dldnt  tay  "black  man."  he  tald.  "men" — 
dare  to  be  here  to  honor  Lincoln  unless  we 
wholeheart  Kily  support,  without  equlvoca- 
4tlon  necessry  to  bring  about  fair 
practices  all  over  the  United 
L^tslation  made  necessary  because 
Republ  leans,  after  the  death  of  Lincoln, 
arord  to  men  of  black  skin.  In  this 
l«nd  of  the  free  and  of  equal  cit- 
economlc  opportunity  with  all 
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In  Douglas'  time  thought 
The  Democrats  of  the  SoQth.  who 
Democrats  today,  think  other- 
can   any  group   of   Republicans 
In  this  land  and  honor  Lln- 
slncerity    in    their    hearts    unless 
p>int  to  a  record  of  deeds  and  ac- 
s  calculated   to  carry  out  the 
full  economic  opportunity  which 
an(iounced  at  New  Haven.  In  hostile 
territory  and  at  a  time  when  he 
a  Republican  convention,  Just  2 
»y,  m   which  his  nomination  for 

was  at  stake 
New    Haven    speech    Lincoln,    2 
taicfore     the     Chicago     convention, 
the  most  highly  Industrialized 
Anierlca  of  his  day  and  talked  about 
Llpcoln  talked  about  strikes  at  New 
before  we  read  what  he  said  about 
Haven  lets  see  what  he  said  on 
of  capital   and   labor  6  months 
September  30.  1859.  In  Milwaukee, 
me  when  he  also  knew  he  was  be- 
of  as  a  potential  nominee  of  the 
Party  for  President      There  Llu- 
d^scusslng  the  "mud  sill"  theory  of 
had  been  advanced  by  the  Dem- 
South.     My  Gcd,  how   I  wish 
Republicans  had  let  the  Demo- 
he  Ir  economic  theories  instead  of 
to  Infect  our   Republican  Party 
This  "mud  sill"  theory,  like  all 
theories  on  the  question  of  man 
was  very  degrading  to  the  laborer, 
lyzed    that    theory,   Lincoln   said 
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that.  In  fact,  capital  Is  the  fruit 
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not  first  existed:    that  labor  can 

capital,  but  that  capital  could 

isted  without  labor.    Hence  they 

bcr  is  the  superior — greatly  su- 

I  apital." 

were  alive  today,  he  would  have 

can    Committee    investigating 

And  he'd  also  have  a  lot  of  so- 

bilcans    who.    knowing    nothing 

traditions   of   their  party,  conse- 

nothlng  to  forget,  denouuc- 

an  unaafe  radical.     But  that  is 

for  it  was  w-rltten  long  before 

came  unto  His   own   and  Hia 

Him  not." 

hat  we  may  have  additional  light 

s  Ideas  on  capitalism  and  the 

abor  and  capital  under  that  sys- 

now  read  what  he  said  at  New 


that  shoe  strike.    Now  I  don't 

a4out  the  matter.     *     *     *     At  tha 

glad  to  see  a  system  of  labor 

>few  England  under  which  labor- 

*     *    I  take  that  it  U  best 

eave  aacb   man   free   to  acquire 

fast  as  he  can.     Some  will  get 

lon't  believe  in  a  law  to  prevent  a 

getting   rich.     It  would  do  more 
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capital,  we  do  wish  to  allow  the 

n  an  eq'ial  chance  to  get  rich 

else." 

tfiougbt  so  Indsely  and  expressed 

so  concisely  that  almost  every- 

d  was  pertinent.     This  makes  It 

to  pick  out  partlctilar  sentence* 


from  his  speeches  on  any  subject  ac  being 
the  most  revealing,  because  all  of  It  was  re- 
vealing. Nevertheless.  I  shall  risk  doing  this 
and  call  your  attention  to  the  last  sentence 
of  the  New  Haven  speech: 

"So  while  we  do  not  propose  any  war  upon 
capital,  we  do  wl*h  to  allow  the  humblest 
man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich  with  every- 
body else." 

Only  the  fool,  or  what  is  In  fact  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  fool — a  man  with  intelligence  who 
has  closed  his  mind — will  assert  that  today 
the  humblest  man  has  a  chance  to  get  rich 
equal  to  that  of  the  infinitely  small  per- 
centage of  our  citizens  who  dominate  the  pro- 
ductive capital  of  our  country  and  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  our  country  or  with  those 
even  more  powerful  people,  the  group  who 
manage  these  resources  for  the  people  who 
own  them. 

I  believe  that  the  bulk  of  the  American 
people  think  as  I  think  and  (eel  as  I  feel  and 
that  we  all  feel  as  Lincoln  felt:  namely,  that 
a  capitalistic  system  which  has  been  permit- 
ted to  operate  under  a  system  of  laws  v;'hich 
has  permitted  relatively  few  people  In  our 
country  to  continue  to  acquire,  through  their 
capital  investmenu,  an  increasingly  dispro- 
portionate share  ol  the  wealth  which  has  been 
produced,  has  not  left  the  bulk  of  our  pecple 
with  an  equal  chance  to  participate,  as  vital, 
living  human  beings.  In  our  capitalistic 
economy 

We  must  understand  the  basic  truth  stated 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence— Gov- 
ernments are  Instituted  among  men.  deriving 
their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed — If  we  are  to  understand  Its  appli- 
cation to  our  present  economic  problems. 

What  was  really  being  said,  was  this,  that 
people,  whether  In  governments  or  In  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life.  If  they  are  worthy  of 
living  in  a  democratic  society,  want  to  feel 
that  they  are  really  a  part  of  the  thing  that 
thev  are  doing  and  that  in  some  way  they 
participate  In  the  decisions  which  affect 
their  lives.  Under  a  system  where  mass-pro- 
duction Industries  get  larger  and  larger  and 
consequently,  fewer  and  fewer  in  number, 
and  where  much  the  same  thing  takes  place 
In  the  banking  and  financial  structure  of 
the  country,  it  follows  that  a  smaller  and 
smaller  number  of  people  control  these 
things,  and  as  that  condition  grows.  It  nat- 
urally removes  from  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple a  sense  of  participation  In  the  creative 
character  of  the  work  which  they  are  doing. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  Is  always  conscious 
In  the  minds  of  the  workers  of  America,  but 
people  are  often  moved  subconsciously  aa 
results  of  emotions  they  feel,  which  emo- 
tions in  turn  are  created  by  the  surround- 
ings in  which  they  live.  Therefore,  It  is  my 
very  firm  opinion  that  one  of  the  basic  rea- 
sons for  the  unrest  In  America  Is  the  in- 
creasing hopelessnera  of  the  average  citizen 
that  m  our  capitalistic  system  as  it  present- 
ly exisU.  the  condition  which  Lincoln  felt 
was  a  condition  precedent  to  Its  existence: 
namely,  one  In  which  the  humblest  man  had 
an  equal  chance  to  get  rich  with  everybody 
else,  dees  not  presently  exist;  and  the  average 
man  sees  no  hope  of  the  preaant  trend  being 
stopped  and  this  condition  being  brought 
about.  Out  of  this  unrest  and  hopelessness  of 
the  avarace  man.  and  this  feellns  that  he  has 
no  raal  participation  in  the  thing  that  he  la 
doing,  arises  the  Industrial  strife  In  America. 

You  cant  cure  these  things  by  repressive 
labor  legislation.  You  only  Intensify  the 
feallng  of  oppression  and  frustration  and 
hoptfa«B«a  In  the  mind  and  heart  cf  tha 
IndxMtrial  worker:  and  those  who  advocate 
repressive  labor  legislation  don't  undersund 
the  basic  principles  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  have  no  understanding  of  the  philosophy 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference whether  they  call  tbcmaalves  Repub- 
Ilcans  and  make  big  campaign  contributions. 
If  Lincoln  was  the  great  Bepubllcan.  then 
tbaaa  men  are  not. 


Of  course,  no  one  tut  the  rarkest  left  wing 
Ideologist  would  say  that  labor  Is  free  of 
fault;  of  course.  In  specific  instances,  the 
position  of  labor  unions  has  not  been  sound. 
I  have  always  said  this:  but  I  cannot,  and 
will  not.  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
economy  and  when  the  errors  which  I  have 
discussed  are  so  manifest,  strain  at  the  gnat 
of  lalx)r  wrongs  and  swallow  the  camel  of 
these  greater  maladjustments  In  our  Indus- 
trial set-up.  I  won't  do  this  to  gain  one 
vote,  because  I  cant  do  it  and  feel  that  I  am 
serving  my  country  or  actually  doing  some- 
thing to  preserve  the  capitalistic  system. 

The  real  tragedy  Is  that  so  many  small 
business  people  and  white-collar  workers 
and  small  tradesmen  and  farmers,  sensing 
this  unrest  in  the  ma.<«es  of  the  people,  but 
not  understanding  that  It  Is  due  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  wealth  and  oower  In  the  hands 
of  the  few  which  causes  the  unrest,  turn 
upon  the  workers  who  evidence  the  unrest 
and  Ignore  their  r»nl  enemy  and  the  real 
threat  to  the  survival  of  the  capitalistic  sys- 
tem; namely,  those  people  who  will  not  let 
go  their  hold  and  grasp  upon  the  control  of 
the  IndustrUl  life  of  the  United  States. 

In  Lincoln's  time  it  was  different— the 
slave-owning  population  of  the  South  which, 
through  the  ownership  of  slaves,  owned  the 
real  property  of  the  South  and  dominated 
Its  life,  were  as  small  In  proportion  as  the 
group  which  dominates  the  industrial  and 
financial  life  of  America  today  They  were 
Democrats  and  they  were  Joined  by  a  great 
percentage  of  the  Industrialists  of  the  North 
who  not  only  wanted  to  trade  with  these 
men.  but  who  understood  that  as  long  aa 
slave  labor  prevailed  In  the  South.  It.  of  Itself, 
would  depreciate  the  value  of  services  of 
the  men  in  the  North,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  northern  Industrialists.  But.  In  Lin- 
coln's time,  the  small  business  people  and 
retailers  of  the  North,  the  farmers  of  the 
North  and  the  vast  bulk  of  the  workers  of 
the  North  understood  this  problem  and  knew 
who  their  real  enemies  were  and  how  to 
strike  at  them. 

It  was  this  understanding  of  our  ancestors 
which  caused  the  creation  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Lincoln  clearly  saw  It:  he  was  pur- 
suing a  policy  which  was  the  salvation  of 
capitalism,  even  thought  the  slave-owning 
property  owners  of  the  South  and  the  in- 
dustrial property  owners  of  the  North  did 
not  see  It  and  denounced  him.  Just  as  today 
they  denounce  any  man  who  sees  this  thing 
and  wanU  to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  Lin- 
coln and  help  to  create  a  Republican  Party 
true  to  the  traditions  of  Lincoln:  not  only  to 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  factory-working 
masses,  but  to  preserve  this  system  of  private 
ownership  of  property  to  be  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth.  The  tragic  difference  be- 
tween Lincoln's  time  and  the  present  Is  that 
today,  for  some  unknown  reason,  too  many 
of  the  farmers  of  the  country,  the  little  busi- 
nessmen of  the  country,  the  retailers  of  tha 
country,  and  the  little  bankers  of  the  coun- 
try fall  to  see  the  problem  with  the  same 
degree  of  clarity  with  which  their  ancestors 
saw  It  when  Lincoln  offered  one  of  the  basic 
solutions  of  it— the  elimination  of  the  prop- 
erty right  In  human  beings  and  thereby  the 
elimination  of  the  competition  of  slave  labor 
with  the  free  workers  In  tha  northern 
economy. 

Today  something  must  be  done  to  preserve 
tha  basic  ideas  of  hope-restoring  fluid, 
capitalism  in  America,  not  the  perverted, 
distorted  condition  of  capitalism  which  pres- 
ently exisU.  Tbla  U  our  real  problem,  but 
oddly  enough  aoma  people,  who  profess  to 
be  capiuiuts,  don't  even  undersUnd  that. 
They  think  that  the  caplLalistlc  system 
comes  first  and  the  Government  comes  sec- 
ond. The  phlloeophy  of  American  life  and 
the  purposes  for  which  thU  Government  was 
created.  Lincoln  knew  and  all  true  Repub- 
licans today  know,  waa  aet  out  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independance.  Tha  method  of 
carrying  that  philosophy  out  was  created  by 
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the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  but 
the  philosophy  was  to  create  life,  liberty, 
safety,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  of  the 
people.  There  was  nothing  said  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  atxDUt  saving 
the  capitalistic  system.  The  American  peo- 
ple accepted  and  still  accept  today  the  theory 
that  this  system  would  best  promote  life, 
liberty,  safety,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
But  there  Is  not  a  line  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  nor  a  word  In  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  requires 
the  American  people  to  retain  the  capitalistic 
system  in  order  to  obtain  life,  liberty,  safety. 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

In  other  words,  the  thing  which  was 
clalmad  as  the  right  of  the  people  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  thing 
for  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  was  set  up  was  the  right  of  the  people 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  was  guaranteed,  not  capitalism,  as  the 
way  of  obtaining  it.  So  that  if  you  under- 
stand this  Government  as  Abraham  Lincoln 
understood  and  as  he  expressed  It  and  as  he 
fought  for  It  and  as.  Indeed,  he  died  for  It, 
jaa  win  understand  that  it  is  not  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  which  is  on 
trial  today:  tt  is  the  capitalistic  system 
which  Is  on  trial  today.  Therefore,  the  bur- 
den Is  upon  those  who  cry  out  the  loudest 
to  do  something  to  save  it.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  mlssulded  people  in  the  middle 
claaa — thoae  wbo  cry  out  the  loudest  are  also 
those  wbo  benefit  the  most  so  they  have  not 
only  the  power  but  the  duty  to  save  It. 

Lincoln  stated  the  basic  condition  under 
which  capitalism  can  be  saved  and  flourish 
when  he  aaid: 

"We  do  wish  to  allow  the  hiunblest  man  a 
chance  to  get  rich  with  everybody  else." 

Now,  of  course,  there  la  the  obligation  of 
Government  to  adopt  thoae  measures  which 
are  best  calcidated  to  preserve  and  make 
effective  the  economic  system  under  which 
the  people  live.  Oonaequently.  this  Is  an 
obligation  of  each  person  whom  you  send 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  using 
the  term  In  its  constituUonal  sense  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  But  thU  fact  does 
not  (taitroy  the  logic  of  the  argument  which 
I  have  made,  namely,  that  those  who  benefit 
most  from  a  system  and  therefore  have  the 
greatest  stake  In  aeeing  It  retained  owe  an 
obligation  to  come  forward  and  to  auggest 
to  the  Government  from  tune  to  time  a 
policy  which  will  permit  the  broadest  pos- 
sible ownership  of  the  greatest  number  of 
people  of  the  means  of  production  under  our 
capitalistic  system.  Hare  they  done  that? 
They  have  not.  It  Imposes  an  obligation 
upon  them  to  learn  at  least  ^ne  lesson  from 
the  twenties  and  not  to  forget  It.  and  that 
Is  that  when  the  people  are  not  paid  enough 
to  buy  the  producer  cannot  manufacture, 
the  automobile  dealer  cannot  sell,  the 
grocery  keeper  can  only  extend  credit  be- 
cause his  customers  have  no  cash,  the  fanner 
can't  haul  his  produce  to  market  because 
the  cost  of  transportation  Is  almost  greater 
than  the  price  prevailing  In  the  market 
place. 

Those  who  would  preserve  the  system 
should  also  understand  that  It  is  real  wages 
whlcb  tbe  worker  must  have,  so  that  they 
are  destroying  their  sjrstem  If  they  demand 
that  prices  In  large  mass-production  indus- 
tries be  Immediately  Increased  to  an  extent 
which  absorbs  all  wage  tncreasa.  Of  course, 
this  demand  for  prtoe  Increase  Is  a  clever 
device  of  big  business  and  big  capital  de- 
signed to  influence  the  small  businessman, 
the  whlte-ooUar  worker,  the  professional  man, 
and  the  farmer  into  thinking  that  It  was 
the  workers'  wage  which  Incr'^ased  the  cost 
to  him.  The  manufacturer  then  not  only 
has  his  dispropoTtlonate  share  of  proflt.  but 
he  has  created  a  new  enemy  for  the  man 
mho  works  in  his  factory,  and,  oddly  enough. 


some  Balddle-daas  people  who  ought  to  know 
better  fall  for  this. 

Tou  hear  a  lot  of  cries  about  the  risk  which 
the  owner  of  the  plant  takes  if  he  Is  asked 
to  Increase  wages  and  bold  his  proflt  per  unit 
down,  while  he  Is  asked  to  take  the  sure- 
thing  gamble  that  In  the  present  market, 
with  the  present  pent-up  demand  for  gocds, 
he  will  produce  so  many  units  and  sell  them 
that  be  will  have  the  same  gross  profit  in 
the  end.  Under  present  conditions  there  Is 
little.  If  any,  risk  which  any  large  manufac- 
turer takes  on  his  ability  to  sell  an  increased 
volume  of  his  product.  But.  If  he  Insists  on 
too  high  a  proflt  by  unit,  he  creates  the  same 
snowballing  effect  of  giving  too  much  wealth 
b:i~k  to  the  owner  of  the  tools  so  that  the 
people  wbo  work  can't  buy.  which  is  destruc- 
tive of  tbe  system  of  capitalism.  When  tbis 
condition  exlsU.  the  worker  takes  tbe  risk; 
he  takes  the  risk  to  the  health  and  edtication 
of  his  family  because  his  restricted  Income 
cannot  adequately  feed,  clothe,  hotise,  and 
educate  them.  Under  this  condition,  the 
farmer  and  tbe  retailer  and  tbe  little  trades- 
man take  the  risk  because  If  the  worker  can't 
buy.  eventually  they  will  go  out  of  business. 

But  tbe  owners  of  i.ue  steel  Industry,  the 
owners  of  General  Motors,  the  owners  of  the 
electric-equipment  Industry  won't  take  a 
risk  under  those  conditions  and  111  prove  It. 
When  the  last  depression  was  over,  it  was 
tbe  farmer  who  was  hurt,  the  little-business 
man  wbo  was  wiped  out.  the  professional 
man  whose  income  was  reduced,  the  small 
stockholder  with  a  few  shares  in  steel  and 
General  Motors  and  the  electric  Industry  and 
all  the  rest  of  big  business  who  was  hurt; 
but  .be  real  owners,  the  people  who  had  se- 
cured and  stuck  away  and  saved  the  dis- 
proportionate profits  that  tbey  bad  taken, 
still  owned  tbe  plants  and  started  them  up 
again  when  the  depression  was  over 

These  things  are  so  simple  that  it  Is  In- 
credible to  me  that  I  ahould  get  letto^  from 
Uttlc-buslness  men. from  tradesmen. and  from 
farmers  crying  crocodile  tears  over  the  risk 
which  the  du  Ponts  and  the  Raskobs  and  the 
others  like  them  are  being  asked  to  take  if 
they  keep  the  price  of  tlieir  products  per  unit 
down  within  reason  so  that  people  can  buy 
them.  Those  people  rode  through  the  last 
depression  and  came  out  completely  whole 
by  adopting  exactly  the  same  policy  of  small 
production  at  high  prices  and  low  wages.  But 
if  we  have  another,  tben  all  of  us  who  want 
to  see  a  system  of  free  labor,  wbo  want  to 
see  freedom,  wbo  want  to  preserve  sn  intel- 
ligent, fair  form  of  capitalism  will  be  swept 
aside  because  capitalism  in  this  country — 
which  is  about  the  last  place  on  earth  where 
It  has  a  chance  to  exist  as  a  dynamic,  living, 
reformed  thing  In  which  people  have  a  real 
chance  to  participate  In  It — will  disappear. 
And  It  won't  be  the  follower  of  the  philosophy 
of  Alu-ahnm  Lincoln  wbo  brought  this  ab«3Ut; 
it  will  be  the  people  who  are  standing  within 
the  Republican  Party  and  blindly  follovrtng 
preseut-c^ay  so-called  Republican  policies, 
which  were  southern  Democratic  in  the  time 
of  Douglas,  and  which  still  are  southern 
Democratic,  who  will  not  only  destroy  the 
Republican  Party,  but  they  will  also  bring 
down  the  wreck  of  capitalism  on  the  heads  of 
all  of  the  rest  of  us  wbo  are  advocating  Lin- 
coln's Republicanism  in  an  attempt  to  save 
both. 

I  refuse  to  dishonor  the  memory  of  Lin- 
coln here  tonight  by  advocating  any  siKh 
policy.  Just  as  I  have  refused  to  dishonor 
the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  the  traditions  of 
Lincoln  republicanism  since  I  have  been 
privileged  to  represent  tbe  people  of  tbe 
Eighth  District  of  Indiana  as  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  party  in  the  Congress  of  tbe  United 
States. 

Tbe  Issue  Is  clear;  we  miist  broaden  the 
base  of  ownership  by  proper  taxing  methods, 
particularly  revised  corporation  taxing  meth- 
ods, or  any  other  device  which  will  do  It;  we 


must  give  a  real  incentive  to  small  people 
to  start  new  businesses  and  the  workers  wbo 
will  run  the  risk  to  work  In  those  new  bvisi- 
nesses  with  tax-credit  Inducements  propor- 
tionate to  the  risk  that  tbey  take  and  tha 
amount  of  new  capital  In  the  seivse  of  new 
ownership  Involved;  we  must  maintain  tbe 
bu]rlng  power  in  the  hands  of  tbe  masses  of 
the  people.'  These  are  Just  some  of  the 
things  which  must  be  done  if  we  are  going 
to  create  a  capitalism  which  Lincoln  would 
recognize,  one  In  which  the  worker  comas 
first,  for  Lincoln  said,  "the  worker  Is  superior 
to  capital,  and  creates  It";  one  in  which  the 
humblest  man  shall  have  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  piroperty  aud  to  feel  a  sense 
of  participation — real  participation — in  the 
decisions  which  affect  his  economic  life  ai>d 
the  Job  which  he  finds  himself  performing. 
Such  a  policy  is  Llncolnian:  such  a  policy 
can  well  create  a  capitalism  which  will  create 
the  goals  to  which  tbe  people  aspired  In  tbe 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and.  If  it  docs, 
it  may  well  attract  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  and  serve  as  their  salvation, 
as  well  as  ours. 

It  Is  easy  to  desert  Luicoln  today;  It  Is 
easy  to  fall  to  fight  against  a  system  In  which 
economics  enslave  most  of  our  people,  black 
and  white,  as  fully  as  tbe  institution  of  slav- 
ery enslaved  the  black  man  when  Lincoln 
voted  againat  it.  So  tbe  issue  Is  plain — either 
we  Republicans  honor  Lincoln  by  following 
h.m  and  thereby  save  our  party,  our  country, 
and  our  world,  or  we  follow  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las and  his  poll-tax  DenuKraUc  successors 
today  and  destroy  tbem.     I  choose  Lincoln. 

Let  us  close  as  Lincoln  did  as  be  ended  bis 
Cooper  Institute  address: 

"Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from  our  duty 
by  false  accusations  against  us.  nor  fright- 
ened from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  to 
the  Govenunent,  nor  of  dungeons  to  our- 
selves. Let  MB  have  faith  that  right  makes 
might  and  in  that  faith  let  us.  to  tbe  end. 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  It," 


UNRRA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or   NEW    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTA'nVES 
Friday,  February  22.  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  uader 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
on  UNRRA  and  the  United  Nations  by 
Gould  Lincoln  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  Thursday, 
February  14,  1946: 

THE  POLITICAL  MUX 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

With  a  full  realization  that  relief  an<l 
rehabilitation  of  millions  of  pe<^le  In  Eu- 
rope. Africa,  and  the  Far  East  is  essential 
If  the  world  as  a  whole  is  to  progress  toward 
peace  and  a  measure  of  prosperity,  the 
United  Nations,  at  It^  assembly  mefting  in 
London,  voted  unanimously  to  back  whole- 
heartedly the  work  of  UNRRA  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  encourage  contributions  and 
to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  work  of 
the  relief  organization. 

Under  the  present  set-up — the  Council  of 
the  UNRRA — the  understanding  is  that  tbe 
work  of  the  relief  organization  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  Europe  by  December  31,  1946.  and 
In  the  Far  East  of  March  1»47.  It  was  clearly 
indicated  that  the  members  of  the  United 
Nations  were  hopeful  that  UNRRA  wLl   be 
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WaskiiiftoB  anJ  tkc  Cottstitutioa 


tiaf  work 

I  NO    Committee,    which    has    been 
ite  I  to  deal  with  UNRRA  and  Us  prob- 
coislsts  of  the  following  member  na- 
Ca  oada.  China.  Prance.  Russia.  BrtUln. 
I  nited  States  (all  the  members  of  the 
Committee    of    UNRRA  i.    and    the 
ici  n    Republic.  Greece.   New   Zealand, 
ind  Poland — 11  all  told.    This  com- 
I    directed    specifically    to    do    two 
First.  It  la  to  urge  all  states  signs- 
he  UNRRA  agreement  which  have 
or  arranged  to  make  further  con- 
to  UNRRA.  as  reoommendsd  last 
<  o  make  them  with  the  least  poatbls 
Second,  to  urge  those  members  of 
tKl  Nattona  which  are  not  signatory 
IfNRRA  acraement  to  join   that  or- 
and  make  their  contribution  to 
t    humanitarian    task        There    are 
suth  nations       In  addition,  the  secre- 
-gcn^ral  of  UNO.  Tryg^e  Lie.  Is  directed 
arrangements    with    the    dlrector- 
if  UNRRA.  Herbert  Lehman,  to  have 
rellpf    organization    provide    the    UNO 
reports  on  the  work  of  UNRRA  In 
tries  that  are   being  assisted, 
pferpose  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
Asaenbly  was  twofold— to  place  the  au- 
ond  prestige  of  the  United  Nations 
the   relief   and   rehabilitation   work, 
b  ring  the  moral  pressure  of  the  UNO 
qn  the  nations  to  live  up  to  all  their 
under  the  UNRRA  agreement, 
fact  that  millions  of  people  are 
of  starvation  was  brought  strongly 
attention  of  the  Assembly  by  Repre- 
SoL  Bloom,  chairman  of  the  Houss 
Affairs  Committee  and  an  American 
to  the  Assembly,  and  by  P  J.  Noel- 
irltlsh    Minister    of    State.    In    their 
ta^lon  of  the  case  for  the  UNRRA.    The 
propoaal   that   the   United   Nations 
htne    about    the    UNRRA    wa*    ad- 
ndeed.  by  Britain,  but  It  was  a  sub- 
i{esolutlon.   prepared   by   Mr.   Bloom 
Anally  adopted, 
the   original    proposal,   any   peace- 
rlatlon.    1    e.   any    nation    that    was 
hggrcBsor  In  the  last   war.  whether 
ed  neutral  or  not.  could  have  t>een 
join  up  with  the  CNRRA  and  con- 
Ike  Switzerland.  Sweden.  Portugal, 
n.      Some  of  the   natloiu).  Indeed. 
1  beae   nations   to   be   Invited.      But 
occurred  to  some  that  If  th* 
g^vmment  of  Spain  Jumped  into  the 
UNMRA.  an  saabarrassing  sttua- 
easUy  be  created— and  to  some 
would  appear  that  UNO  was  giving 

to  that  government. 

latlon  taking  -)art  In  the  debate  of 

resolution  paid  tribute  to  the 

of  the  United  States— which  has 

Idlng  the  lion's  share  of  the  en- 

Ibutlon  to  the  relief  organization — 

same  time  took  occasion  to  praise 

who  sponsored  UNRRA   In  the 

Representatives. 

ers  tribute  was  clear  and  to  the 

Without    the   United    Sutes   there 

ve  been  no  UNRRA."  he  said.      "I 

no    less    assurance    that    without 

here  would  have  been  an  unlmag- 

caUMtrophe  In  Europe  this  winter  " 

BqooM'B  appeal  was  to  act  promptly 

there    Is    starvation    facing    those 

nfortunate    people    throughout    the 

rime,  he  said,  was  of  the  essence. 

on   after   nation   responded   to  bis 

pledging  their  support. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOD8B  OP  RITBHBrrATTNnCS 


Friday.  February  22.  1946 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
the  birthday  of  our  first  President. 
George  Washington.  It  is  natural  that  we 
should  devote  some  time  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  influence  which  America's 
greatest  hero,  soldier,  and  .statesman  has 
had  upon  our  great  Republic. 

To  me  the  most  outstanding  work  that 
Washington  accomplished  was  his  inval- 
uable aid  in  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  which,  although  only 
159  years  old.  is  still  the  oldest,  active, 
political  document  existing  in  the  world 
today.  Since  1787.  when  our  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  civilization  has  been  a 
world  of  tumbling  thrones,  prostrated  dy- 
ntittrt.  overturned  constitutions — of  new 
empires,  new  republics,  new  and  con- 
stantly varying  conceptions  of  states — 
yet  in  this  epoch  of  upheaval,  during  the 
last  159  years,  one  political  entity,  and 
one  alone,  has  remained  intact:  that  Is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Our  Constitution  is  not  self-perpetuat- 
ed. If  it  is  to  survive,  it  will  be  because  It 
has  public  support — active  support;  not 
passive. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  the  final  refuge  of  every  right  that  is 
enjoyed  by  any  American  citizen  So 
long  as  it  is  observed,  these  right.s  will  be 
secure.  Whenever  it  falls  into  disrespect 
or  disrepute,  orderly  organized  govern- 
ment, as  we  have  known  it  for  159  years, 
will  be  at  an  end. 

Calvin  Coolldge  said: 

The  Constitution  represents  a  government 
of  law.  There  Is  only  one  other  form  of 
authority  and  thai  is  a  government  of  force. 
Americans  must  make  their  choice  between 
these  two.  One  signlfles  Justice  and  llbeity; 
the  other,  tyranny  and  oppression.  To  live 
under  the  American  Constltatton  Is  the  great- 
eat  pollUcal  privilege  that  wm  tver  accorded 
to  the  human  race. 

Washington  was  tbe  President  of  the 
Constitutional  Assembly  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  in  1787  and  which  produced 
the  American  Con.<;titution.  Therefore. 
Washington  can  rightly  be  called  the 
Father  of  his  Country  and  the  founder  of 
its  Constitution.  I  know  no  bettor  way 
of  commemorating  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington on  this,  his  birthday,  than  by  call- 
ing your  attention  specifically  to  the 
spirit  and  terms  of  our  Constitution. 

To  do  this,  may  I  turn  back  the  pages 
of  history  159  years  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention?  The  time  was  May  25. 
1787.  the  place  the  State  House  at  Phila- 
delphia, then  a  little  town  of  not  more 
than  30.000  people.  The  Convention  met 
in  a  hall  50  feet  square.  who.<;e  walls  were 
already  eloquent  with  sacred  memories. 
There  the  Second  Continental  Congress 
had  met  and  there  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  had  been  signed. 


Seventy-two  leading  men  of  the  Colo- 
nies had  been  originally  chosen  from  the 
several  States  as  delegates  to  this  Con- 
vention. All  of  the  States  were  repre- 
sented except  Rhode  Island,  which  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  The  greatest  actual 
attendance  of  delegates  from  the  12  Colo- 
nies was  55.  and  at  the  end  of  the  Con- 
vention only  39  remained  to  finish  a  work 
which  was  to  make  them  immortal. 

This  notable  group  of  men  contained 
merchants,  financiers,  farmers,  doctors, 
educators,  soldiers,  and  lawyers.  Wash- 
ington was  unanimously  chosen  as  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly  and  for  4  months, 
behind  closed  doors,  the  attending  dele- 
gates devoted  their  thoughts  to  their 
country. 

It  was  a  young  man's  convention,  the 
average  age  helng  only  40.  Franklin  was 
81:  Washington.  55;  Madison.  36:  Ran- 
dolph. 34;  Hamilton.  30;  Charles  C. 
Plnckney.  29;  and  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey. 
27.  the  youngest  man  in  the  Convention. 

Out  of  those  55  men.  39  had  been 
Members  of  either  the  First  or  Second 
Continental  Congress;  out  of  those  55 
men.  8  had  helped  to  build  the  constitu- 
tions of  their  own  States;  out  of  those 
55  men.  24  of  them  were  college  gradu- 
ates: out  of  those  55  men,  31  of  them 
were  lawyers. 

Many  great  and  momentous  problems 
came  before  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion and  at  times  the  leaders  were  In 
despair  as  to  the  results,  but.  after  4 
months,  on  the  15th  day  of  September 
1787.  the  great  American  Constitution 
was  perfected. 

The  Convention  had  been  In  session  for 
81  continuous  days,  probably  consuming 
over  400  hours  of  actual  debate.  The 
original  Constitution  as  completed  con- 
sisted only  of  4,000  words,  89  sentences, 
and  140  distinct  provisions,  and  even  in- 
cluding the  21  amendments  the  Con.^^ti- 
tution.  after  159  years  of  development. 
does  not  exceed  7.000  words;  65  powers 
are  given  to  the  Federal  Government  by 
this  great  document  and  T)  are  withheld. 
of  which  13  are  denied  both  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  constituent  States. 

Many  tributes  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  the  American  Constitution. 
James  Bryce.  the  great  English  states- 
■um  and  author  of  the  American  Com- 
monwealth, says: 

The  American  Constitution  Is  the  greatest 
political  document  ever  penned  by  man. 

And  Calvin  Coolldge  In  his  foreword 
to  Beck's  American  Constitution  says: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  la 
the  final  refuge  of  every  right  that  U  enjoyed 
by  any  American  citizen. 

Every  American  citizen  today  should 
study  his  Constitution.  That  great  body 
of  laws  can  be  read  in  only  30  minutes 
of  time,  and  yet  It  contains  every  right 
that  we  have,  direct  and  Indirect. 

There  are  several  basic  principles 
underlying  our  Constitution: 

First.  It  establishes  a  representative 
form  of  government. 

Second.  It  establishes  a  dual  form  of 
government,  each  citizen  living  under 
two  forms  of  government,  the  national 
and  the  State. 
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Third.  It  guarantees  to  Its  citisens  in- 
dividual liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  lib- 
erty of  the  press,  right  to  own  property, 
and  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  our  conscience. 

Fourth.  It  establishes  an  independent 
Judiciary  and  created  the  great  Supreme 
Court,  which  has  well  been  called  tbe 
safety  vaive  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, and  is  pronounced  by  critics  as  the 
greatest  intellectual  forum  in  the  world. 

Kfth.  It  prevents  the  concentration  of 
power  In  the  hands  of  one  man  or  a  group 
of  men  by  checks  and  balances,  creating 
the  three  departments  of  government — 
the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive— each  department  independent 
and  yet  cooperating  with  each  other  to 
the  working  of  a  harmonious  govern- 
ment. This  provision  of  our  Constitution 
has  been  the  safeguard  of  the  Nation  in 
the  days  gone,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our 
insUtutloos  in  the  future  depends  upon 
the  independence  of  these  three  func- 
tions of  fiovemment. 

Sixth.  And.  finally,  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  President  and  the  Senate 
joint  power  in  determining  the  foreign 
affairs  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  especially  important  in  these  days 
of  unrest  to  become  students  of  our  great 
fundamental  law.  It  has  been  our  gxiid- 
ing  gemujt  for  a  centiur  and  a  half,  from 
the  time  when  our  country  consisted  of 
3,000.900  people  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board to  today  with  its  135,000.000  peo- 
ple. In  a  topsy-turvy  world  in  which 
sins  are  being  committed  in  the  name  of 
democracy,  we  must  distinguish  between 
real  democracy  and  the  sham  and  pre- 
tense which  seeks  to  masqiierade  under 
democracy's  cloak.  We  must  remember 
that  no  government  can  be  automatic; 
that  It  depends  upon  the  intelligence,  the 
integrity,  and  the  loyalty  of  her  citizens. 

Washington  made  himself  immortal 
as  tbe  founder  of  our  Constitution.  It  is 
our  duty  to  so  administer  that  Constitu- 
tion as  to  guarantee  to  our  citieens  those 
full  rights  and  privileges  which  are  in- 
herently American  and  which  have  made 
America  great. 


Retolations  of  Council  of  tke  Poluk 
Sode4ies  aad  Oub«  in  tke  State  of 
Delaware 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF   DELAWARE 

IN  TH*:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaw.  February  22. 1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leare  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkxmb.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion, passed  unanimously  at  a  memorial 
meeting  in  honor  of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko, 
on  his  two  hundredth  birthday  aruii- 
versary.  George  Washington,  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  sponsored  by  the  Council 
of  the  Polish  Societies  and  Clubs  In  tbe 
State  of  Delaware,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
February  17.  1M«,  at  Modjeska  Hall, 
Wilmington,  Del.: 


We,  Americans  of  Polish  origtu,  assembled 
at  the  Modjaska  Hall,  at  Wilmington.  DeL. 
on  Sunday  alteriKMn.  February  17.  1846.  to 
honor  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  on  bis  two-hun- 
dnedth  birthday  aniilveTsary,  and  G«orga 
Wasblogton  for  their  sacrifices  made  in  win- 
ning the  freedom  and  Independence  which 
wc  enjoy  this  day  in  these  whole  United 
SUtee  ot  America,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
perpetuating  this  freedom  and  Independence 
in  upholding  the  union  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Further,  we.  as  Amerkranr  of  Polish  orlgm. 
standing  by  tbe  American  principles  that 
were  created  at  the  birth  of  our  Republic,  the 
Unlt«>d  States  o<  America,  and  stoutly  up- 
held to  the  tune  of  the  Tehran  Conference, 
are  greaUy  concerned  of  the  present  trend 
of  our  American  foreign  policy. 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  abetted  tbe 
cauM  of  tyranny  in  Poland  and  In  many  other 
areas  throughout  the  world,  forsaking  tbe 
cardinal  beliels  of  Thaddeus  Koeciusko. 
George  Waahlngton,  and  Abraham  Lincoln, 
with  breaking  tbe  promises  of  tbe  Atlantic 
Charter.  dlameml>erment  of  Poland,  failure 
to  carry  out  gtiaranties  of  free  election  in 
Poland  and  other  countries  in  Europe:   and 

Whereas  Poland  was  sacrificed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  appease  Stalin.  Under  varioiis  pre- 
texts, she  was  suipped  of  eastern  Poland. 
Underground  leaders  who  fought  nazism 
were  betrayed  into  coming  out  into  tbe  open 
and  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Poland 
was  given  oTer  to  be  ruled  by  men  trained  In 
Moscow,  delegates  of  tbe  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  today  Poland  is  occupied  by  Rus- 
sian armies.  The  bloodthirsty  NKVD.  the 
Russian  secret  police,  with  its  communistic 
government,  with  an  alien  President,  are 
terrorizing  the  country  behind  tbe  same 
Iron  curtain  of  blockade  which  separates  tbe 
Soviet  Union  from  the  civilized  world.  Po- 
land Is  being  bludgeoned  Into  a  state  of  re- 
ceptivity of  Soviet  statehood:  and 

Whereas  since  with  tbe  consent  of  tbe 
United  States,  \inder  its  diplomatic  pressiire 
and  support,  fateful  decisions  regarding  Po- 
land, an  old.  friendly  nation  and  gallant  ally 
have  been  made  behind  closed  doors  at  mys- 
terious conferences.  The  revelation  of  the 
political  murders  that  have  been  committed 
in  Poland  In  recent  weeks  should  not  only 
shock  American  public  opinion  but  should 
arouse  stem  representations  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. Yet  nothing  is  being  done  about  it. 
A  mere  disapproval  by  our  Secretary  Byrnes 
is  not  enough:  and 

Whereas  liberty  Is  slowly  bleeding  to  death 
In  prostrate  Poland.  Countless  thousands  of 
patriotic  Poles  are  being  rounded  up  or  are 
being  executed  or  deported  to  a  fate  worse 
than  death.  This  reign  of  terror  explains 
why  Poles  and  Jews,  by  the  thousands,  are 
fleeing  from  Communist-dominated  Poland 
into  American  and  British  zones  of  Ger- 
many, deliberately  avoiding  entry  into  Russia 
or  Russian-occupied  Germany:  and 

Whereaa  tike  accusation,  made  by  the  Mos- 
cow-apoDBored  Pohsu  Amba&t>ador  in  Wash- 
ington, that  General  Anders  is  responsible 
for  tbe  political  murders  In  Poland,  is  not 
only  ridiculous  but  malicious.  General  An- 
ders is  in  Italy  whereas  tbe  Russian- installed 
puppet  regime  and  the  Russian  Army  are  in 
full  control  in  Poland;  and 

Whereas  since  Uie  Government  of  the 
United  States  helped  to  impose  upon  Poland 
a  Communis,  government  which  ignores  the 
will  of  the  people.  Is  it  not  a  moral  obligation 
to  take  resolute  steps  to  correct  this  blunder? 
Even  the  courts  reverse  miscarriages  of  Jus- 
lice;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  is  morally  obli- 
gated to  Eee  at  least  the  promise  of  free  and 
honest  elections  is  kept  now  and  not  when 
all  the  democratic  elements  In  Poland  have 
been  liquidated.  It  Is  our  considered  Judg- 
ment that  these  elections  should  be  heW 
under  Joint  control  of  the  Allies.  Polish 
armed  forces  In  exUe  and  all  displaced  Poles 


in  Allied  occupational  aones.  fearful  of  re- 
turning to  RusBian  Poland.  ahouM  be  allowed 
to  vote  absentia.  Guaranties  siiould  be 
given  that  there  will  be  no  reprisals  against 
opposition  candidates,  otherwise,  the  Com- 
munist slate  will  be  alone  in  the  field:  and 

Whereas  without  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  tbe  pren 
and  radio  and  without  Allied  superrtston.  an 
election  in  Poland  would  no  more  represent 
the  will  of  the  people  than  ttaose  simulated 
plebiscites  in  Baltic  oovmtrteB  w«re  true  ex- 
pressions of  public  opinion:  and 

Whereas  not  only  is  tbe  plight  of  Poland 
partly  of  our  mairiwg  but  the  lot  of  *hi8 
unhappy  land  is  of  vital  Importance  to  our 
American  way  erf  life.  If  Russia's  wUl  is  to 
prevaU  there  and  els^wliere.  who  is  in  a  po- 
sition to  state  America's  turn  will  not  come 
eventually?  We  are  a  part  of  tbe  family  of 
nations  ind  we  must  share  its  perils  as  weU 
as  its  responaibUities.  In  the  light  of  Eu- 
rope's tragic  experience,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  ■ww.inrwt  that  when  the  time  is  ripe,  So- 
viet Russia  will  not  hesitate  to  violate  our 
neutrality;     nd 

Whereas  j\2«tlce  and  morality  are  aacriflded 
on  the  altar  of  modern  statecraft-expediency. 
Will  it  work?  Will  peace  be  obtained  as  a 
result  of  this  cynical  disregard  of  elementary 
Justice?  Behind  the  propaganda  barrage  of 
twisted  definitions — ^wlll  the  sacrifice  of 
Poland's  independence  satisfy  the  extending 
Red  menace?  One  can  find  the  answer  by 
studying  the  failure  of  the  appeasement  of 
Hitler. 

Therefore  the  United  States  must  not  be- 
come a  partner  In  any  wrongdoing.  On  tbe 
contrary,  it  should  use  all  peaceful  means 
at  Its  disposal  to  help  allied  Poland  and  all 
tbe  other  nations  bordering  upon  Russia  to 
regain  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  prior  to 
1939. 

Therefore  we,  here  assembled,  demand  from 
our  Government  that  it  stop  further  ap- 
peasement of  Soviet  Russia,  which  will  only 
lead  to  another  global  war.  We  urge  our 
Government  to  insist  upon  the  quick  wttb- 
drawal  of  Rus.slan  troops  and  secret  police 
from  Pcdand.  We  demand  from  our  Govern- 
ment a  strong  Internationa]  policy  that  re- 
fuses to  make  compron\toe8  with  evil.  We 
demand  from  our  Government  to  keep  Its 
promise  to  Poland  that  a  free  election  will 
be  held;  to  demand  from  the  provisional 
government  In  Warsaw  that  such  election  In 
Poland  be  held  Immediately,  If  not.  its  con- 
ditional recognition  should  be  recalled. 

The  final  Tlctory  in  the  second  World  War 
will  not  be  attained  until  and  unless  tbe 
ideals  for  which  our  sons  fought  and  died, 
prevail. 

The  United  States  has  the  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  moral  power  to  change  the  course  of 
events,    "niere  is  stUl  time  to  save  the  peace. 

America ,  where  Is  thy  brother?  What  hare 
you  done  to  Poland?  What  are  you  going 
to  do? 

Joseph  Dabkowski. 

Chnirman. 
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OE 

HON.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

OF  MAIWX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  Felrmary  22. 1946 

Mr.  FELLOWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nnder 
leavj  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address,  t>y 
President  Charles  P.  Phillips  of  Bates 
College,  Maine,  at  the  annual  luncheon 
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of    Associated    Industries    of 
Augxista.  Maine.  December  14. 
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to  me  that  there  are  four  major 
the  move  back  toward  regulation 
who  oppose  it  should  be  shout- 
bouse  tops, 
t^ey  should  help  all  of  vis  to  realize 
Impossible    to   have   Government 
of  loans  and  prices.  Government 
and  ^>ther  so-called  aids  to  busl- 
wit|iout  Government  participation   In 
to  which  the  guaranties  or  the 
ar«  granted.    The  Government  can- 
e  tpected  to  guarantee  the  loans  of 
Ithout  taking  an  intimate  interest 
banks  are  operated.    Neither  can 
be  expected  to  support  agrl- 
prlces  without   assuming  some  re- 
for  the  output  of  various  crops 
for  the  management  of  individual 
in  blunt  language,  the  gradual 
in  many  of  the  so-called  aids  to 
eada  inevitably  to  Government  par- 
tn  business. 

those  who  oppose  the  trend  toward 
should  be  making  all  of  us  aware 
planned  economy  cannot  be  operated 
tic   basis.     It  is  perfectly  ob- 
a  planned  economy  cannot  be  run 
democratic  assembly  such  as  exists 
or  in  the  Senate.    Consequently, 
authority    has   to    be    delegated    to    a 
experts.      Thomas   Jefferson    once 
.  "timid  men  who  prefer  the  calm 
tlim  to  the  bouterous  sea  of  liberty."  > 
hat   anyone    who   believes    that   a 
e  xmomy  can  be  operated  on  a  demo- 
is  merely  preferring  "the  calm 
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f n  edom. 


ibey  should  help  us  realize  that  a 

iconomy    and    individual    freedom 

Clearly,    the    Institution 

property  with  the  right  of  the  In- 

o   do   with    his    property    In    large 

he  sees  tit,  is  essential  to  Indl- 

In    fact,   private   property 

ifnportant     guaranty     of     freedom. 

is    not    essential    that    a   planned 

ibould  destroy  private  property,  as 

can  be  told  ^hat  to  do  with  bis 

ve  hav^  In  effect  destroyed  private 

s  we  know  -it.     Suppose  you  per- 

lnventlo{i  In  a  regime  where  pri- 

bas.  In  effect,  disappeared.    If 

group  Is  unwilling  to  develop 

hive  no  other  place  to  which   you 

In  contrast,   where  property  Is 

individuals,  a  worth-while  in- 

always  Qnd  someone  to  develop 

tlxe  inventor   himself  does  not 

means. 


of  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  537. 


Vourtb  and  last,  they  should  help  us 
understand  that  the  increasing  complexi- 
ties of  modern  life  intensify  the  problems 
which  would  be  faced  by  a  planning  group. 
Of  course.  I  realize  that  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  it  Is  these  Increased  complexi- 
ties of  modern  life  which  call  for  centralized 
regulation  of  business  activities.  I  dcubt  If 
this  reasoning,  however,  makes  any  more 
sense  than  tbe  argument  that  since  large 
cities  have  more  fires  than  ?mall  ones,  and 
since  they  also  have  larger  fire  departments 
than  small  ones,  the  larger  flre  departments 
must  be  responsible  for  the  greater  number 
of  fljres.  Certainly,  the  job  of  planning  in  a 
complex  Industrial  nation  such  as  we  have 
today,  with  its  complexities  of  products.  Its 
division  of  labor.  Its  specialization.  It*  com- 
plexity of  monetary  system  and  tax  prcgram 
make  central  planning  much  more  difficult 
than  if ,  we  were  a  smaller  nation  devoted 
to  agricultural  products. 

As  some  indication  of  tbe  dlfBcultles  of 
detailed  regulation  under  our  present  com- 
plex economlo  society,  let  your  mind  roam 
a  moment  over  the  vast  amount  of  paper 
work  which  was  necessary  on  the  part  of 
industry  dtirtng  the  period  of  wartime  con- 
trol. Some  of  you  may  remember  the  story 
of  the  boat  builder  who  was  called  before 
the  War  Production  Board  to  explain  his 
amazing  production  record.  "Would  you 
mind  explaining  how  you  chart  production 
progress  at  your  shipyard?"  asked  a  WPB 
ofSclal.  "Oh.  we  have  that  worked  out  to 
an  exact  science."  said  the  boat  builder. 
"Every  day  we  weigh  the  boat  and  then  we 
weigh  the  paper  work  you  require.  When 
the  boat  weighs  as  much  as  tbe  paper  we 
know  tbat  It  is  completed." 

So  because  government  aid  to  business 
tisually  leads  to  government  participation  In 
business,  because  a  planned  economy  cannot 
be  operated  on  a  democratic  basis,  because  It 
minimizes  Individual  freedom,  and  because 
of  the  Increased  complexities  of  modern  life, 
a  considerable  number  of  people  refuse  to 
Join  the  group  who  are  willing  to  accept  a 
planned  economy.  I  find  myself  one  of  those 
not  willing  to  go  along  with  such  a  noble 
experiment. 

Yet  this  leaves  me  facing  a  dilemma.  I 
can  see.  and  see  clearly,  these  dangers  and 
difficulties  If  we  follow  the  road  which  leads 
to  a  planned  economy.  But  I  can  likewise 
see  many  undesirable  aspects  of  our  prewar 
competitive  economy.  Certainly  all  of  us 
shudder  at  tbe  thought  of  another  period 
of  great  unemployment  such  as  we  had  in 
the  early  thirties.  Likewise,  we  shudder  at 
periods  of  widespread  business  and  banking 
failures.  Is  there  no  way  out  of  this 
dilemma? 

m 

While  there  Is  no  perfect  way  out  of  this 
dilemma.  I  do  think  there  Is  a  partial  way 
out.  This  ts  a  way  which  combines  much 
l)f  Adam  Smith's  reliance  on  Individual  Initia- 
tive and  some  of  the  planned  economy  It  is. 
In  brief,  that  we  plan:  but  that  we  plan  for 
competition  and  not  for  a  planned  economy. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  planning 
for  competition,  and  planning  for  a  planned 
economy?  Basically,  it  Is  this:  That  all  our 
planning  be  based  on  the  premise  of  retaining 
a  competitive  system  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent.  We  should  face  each  problem  by 
asking  otirselves.  how  can  we  -olve  this  prob- 
lem and  still  make  It  possible  for  firms  to 
operate  with  a  minimum  of  outside  regula- 
tion? How  can  we  encourage  Individual 
initiative  to  handle  this  problem?  How  can 
we  make  It  more  possible  for  groups  of  indi- 
viduals to  aid  themselves,  rather  than  de- 
pending upon  the  Government?  In  brief, 
how  can  we  make  a  competitive  economy 
work  better;  and  not.  how  can  we  plan  to 
replace  a  compeUUve  system  by  a  Govern- 
ment system?  Let  me  give  a  few  specific  ex- 
amplee  to  make  myself  dear. 


Our  corporation  tax  structure  has  gradu- 
ally deveiojjed  to  the  point  at  which  it  dU- 
courages  both  individuals  and  firms  from 
undertaking  plans  for  expansion.  To  illus- 
trate, an  Investor  having  an  annual  income 
of  $15,000  invesU  It  in  a  new  enterprise  ca;  1- 
talized  at  »4.000.000.  Even  If  the  new  cor- 
poration shows  earnings  of  6  percent  before 
taxes,  and  even  If  all  earnings  are  paid  as 
dividends,  after  both  corporation  and  Indi- 
vidual income  taxes  are  paid,  the  investor 
receives  a  net  return  of  1.8  percent.  If  his 
annual  income  were  •51,000,  his  return  would 
shrink  to  eight-tenths  of  1  percent.^  In  the 
face  of  such  returns,  w^y  take  a  gamble  on 
a  new  business?  Even  Government  bonds 
pay  more — without  the  necessity  of  hard 
work.  With  such  a  tax  program,  how  can 
we  expect  private  business  to  produce  a 
period  of  full  employment?  Yet  if  It  does 
not  give  a  Job  to  everyone,  or  nearly  every- 
one, people  will  begin  to  say.  "The  competi- 
tive system  has  failed  and  must  be  replaced." 
But  It  Is  not  the  competitive  system  which 
has  failed;  rather,  we  have  failed  the  com- 
petitive economy  in  that  we  have  developed 
a  tax  structure  under  which  a  competitive 
economy  simply  cannot  function. 

If  I  make  myself  clear,  you  will  see  tbat 
I  do  not  favor  the  doing  away  with  plan- 
ning. We  need  planning.  But  we  need 
planning  which  works  toward  a  functioning 
competitive  economy.  In  other  words,  we 
need  to  look  at  our  tp  program  from  the 
point  of  view  of  how  It  can  be  used  to  con- 
tribute to  the  success  of  a  competitive  econ- 
omy. We  need  to  plan  for  competition,  not 
against  It. 

Or  take  another  situation — the  so-called 
small-business  problem.  Certainly  many 
small-business  men  have  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  competition  of  large 
firms.  All  kinds  of  solutions  have  been  sug- 
gested as  aids  to  small-business  men.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them,  however,  usually  Involve 
placing  a  limitation  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
large  company  or  outright  Government  tild 
to  small  business  For  example,  chain-store 
taxes  and  price  floors  have  been  suggested 
as  the  answer  to  the  price  competition  which 
the  chain  store  brings  to  the  small  retailer. 
Obviously  the  purpose  of  these  suggestions 
Is  to  reduce  the  ability  of  the  chain  to  sell 
at  the  low  prices  made  possible  by  Its  In- 
herent efficiency.  Moreover,  most  of  the  Gov- 
ernment aids  suggested  for  small  business 
come  down  to  outright  subsidies. 

From  my  point  of  view,  we  need  neither 
these  taxes  on  efficiency  nor  these  Govern- 
ment subsidies  to  save  small  business. 
Rather,  we  need  to  plan  ways  In  which  small 
business  may  Increase  Its  efficiency  to  the 
level  of  the  large  company.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  large  company  down 
to  that  of  the  small.  Group  buying  activities 
and  Joint  advertising  which  can  be  carried 
out  by  the  small  firms  themselves  afford 
examples  of  what  I  mean.  These  are  steps 
to  make  competition  work  better  rather  than 
to  limit  It  and  they  do  not  Involve  the  use 
of  direct  Government  aid  or  Influence. 

IV 

I  am  sure  that  at  this  point  a  sldenote  if 
necessary  or  my  argument  will  be  misinter- 
preted. Someone  will  say  that  my  phras< 
"planning  for  competition"'  means  the  re- 
moval of  all  governmental  controls  In  th< 
economic  field.  This  Is  simply  not  true.  Fck 
example,  competition  preserver  the  freedon 
of  tbe  Individual  since  It  keeps  economl< 
decisions  in  the  hands  of  the  many.  Con 
trarlwl  e.  Individual  freedom  Is  lost  wheii 
all  decisions  in  a  given  area  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  monopolists,  regardless  of 
whether  It  Is  a  private  or  a  Government  mo- 
nopoly Consequently,  it  should  be  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Government  to  see  that 
monopolies   do    not   develop.     To    this    end 

•  "Capital  Not  on  Strike;  Its  Locked  Out." 
fiaturds)  Evening  Post,  September  1.  1946. 
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OoTemment  regulations  such  as  antlmonop- 
oly  laws  are  necessary.  Such  type  of  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  I  think,  is  of  a  desir- 
able type  since  It  looks  townrd  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  competition.  "We  shonM  look  upon 
soeb  regulations  in  terms  Daddy  used  In  de- 
fintng  a  girdle  for  Baby  8ntX)kB.  that  Is.  as 
"a  device  to  krep  an  tmfortunate  situation 
from  spreading." 

Lfkewlse.  regulations  establishing  mlnl- 
nnira  safety  reqnirements  and  maximum  houj- 
rules  can  still  fit  within  an  over-nil  program 
of  planning  for  competition  Such  regula- 
tions merely  establish  the  plane  of  corapetl- 
tlofi  and  as  such  may  be  desirable. 

In  other  words,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
we  adcfpt  a  do-nothing  attitude  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  am  mggestlng  that  we  adopt  a 
poeltlve  do-something  approach,  but  that  we 
do  tt  wtthtn  the  frflmework  of  a  competitive 
economy — which  is  the  only  kind  of  an  econ- 
omy under  which  freemen  can  exist. 

V 

If  tiiere  is  to  be  planning — ^plaaniag  for 
competition  rather  than  against  It — who  will 
do  the  piatming? 

Henry  A  WailAce.  ^ur  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, in  a  magaaiDe  articie  of  last  spring 
nmkes  It  dear  that  i^  wants  the  Government 
to4k>  BKJSt  of  the  i»ianuing.  Without  duubt, 
govercoieBt  mu.st  ck>  tike  planning  in  some 
areas.  I^ts  ts  particviariy  true  in  the  areas 
of  taxation  policy,  tariff  policy,  and  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy.  B'lt  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  Is  true  currently',  business  should 
do  more  of  its  own  broad  planning.  Through 
their  aatoctattons.  bankers  should  work  out 
their  own  solution  to  the  problem  of  loans  to 
small  taruslness.  If  tbe  Department  of  Com- 
merce begins  to  plan  for  btwiness  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  the  farm- 
er—arul  tills  is  what  Secretary  Wallace  wants 
to  do — we  may  e.xpect  the  same  results,  that 
is.  email  business  will  begin  to  compete  with 
the  farmer  as  Washington's  best  lobbyist. 
To  avoid  ihis.  smali-buainess  raeu  should 
form  their  own  research  centers  by  cooper- 
ative action.  If  &maLl  busiaess  or  if  the 
farmer  needs  a  better  marketing  organiza- 
tion to  cun^ete  with  big  business,  those  in 
the  fteld  Involved  should  get  together  and 
'  set  it  up.  In  other  words,  tlie  basic  initia- 
tive should  come  from  bu&iuesamen  them- 
selves. 

vt 

We  shovM  not  expect  Utopia  from  any 
program,  regardlese  of  whether  it  is  one  based 
on  planning  for  competition  or  planning 
against  compef^itkin.  In  other  words,  even 
with  careful  plannlrtp  for  competition  we 
most  still  expect  some  sexsonal  and  cyclical 
unemployment  We  must  still  expect  some 
bank  and  business  fnilrtree.  As  Voltaire 
wrolc  yvars  ago.  "History  is  full  of  the  sound 
of  wooden  shoes  golr»g  vpstairs  ani  the  pat- 
ter of  silken  slippers  coming  down." 

But  these  «o-ralled  evils  of  competition  are 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  individual  freedom 
which  no  other  economic  system  cnn  pro- 
vide. We  should  never  lose  sight  of  this  fact. 
We  should  remind  ourselves  of  It  every  tin^e 
we  hear  someone  talking  about  what  Is  wrong 
with  the  wortd.  Lllee  the  saflor  who  walked 
Into  the  recTuttlrjg  oSce  and  said:  •'Gimme 
that  or  sales  talk  again,  I'm  getting  kinds 
dlsoovraged."  we  too  need  to  hsten  again  to 
the  sales  talk  of  competttton. 

va 

I  know  that  no  nistter  what  Is  said,  many 
wUl  continue  to  urge  us  toward  a  planned 
ecennmy.  To  these  people  the  lessons  of 
history  are  cf  no  value.  Tbey  have  to  learn 
the  hard  way — like  tbe  sailor  who  enlisted 
in  the  Navy  because  be  liked  the  nioe  clean 
ships.  Be  had  not  been  in  tbe  Navy  long, 
however,  before  he  wrote  home,  "How  I  know 
who  keeps  them  that  way." 


people  forget  that  the  oompetitive 
system  lias  provirded  the  mass  of  the  people 
with  an  abundance  and  a  variety'  of  foraos  of 
consumption  never  before  e^aled  In  tbe 
history  of  mankind.  •  •  •  And  it  has 
aocomplished  all  this  while  on  the  whole 
gradually  reducing  the  hours  of  labor.* 

Most  important  of  all.  these  people  also 
forget  tljal  the  cosnpetltive  system  is  the  only 
way  to  preserve  individual  freedom.  In  the 
last  few  years  thousands  oi  our  sons  and 
daugh iters  have  died  to  give  us  another  chance 
to  make  a  competitive  systetn  work  and 
thereby  preserve  our  freedom.  Although 
spoken  in  another  connection.  I  thmk  the 
words  of  Anthony  laen  at  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  should  serve  a<>  a  rsJlytng  cry: 
"We  •  •  •  have  •  •  •  work  to  tlo 
If  we  are  not  to  fail  these  aBen." 

"Let  Uft  do  it  with  courr^e,  modesty,  and 
dispatch." 

"liet  ire  do  it  now." » 


This  It  Washington's  Birthday— What  of 
Ea^land  Now  and  United  Stages? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.COMPTONI.^HITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  194€ 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  believe  it 
or  not,  the  United  Nations  have  won  a 
world  war  that  paves  the  way  for  tbe 
establishment  of  the  economic  govern- 
ment at  the  mwld.  An  insight  to  British 
Empire  conditions  and  an  analysis  cf  the 
Bret  ton  Woods  international  monetary 
program  is  cleaiiy  presented  in  a  book 
which  I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
the  Members  of  the  House — condensed 
from  a  book  by  William  P.  Hauhart, 
Ph.  D.: 

In  the  heyday  of  their  prosperity  the  Eng- 
lish had  developed  a  conception  of  life  which 
was  attractive  and  which  afforded  many  of 
them  comfort  and  leism^.  A  type  of  English 
gentleman  arose  vrtio  did  not  deign  to  partici- 
pate with  possible  competitors  of  other  coun- 
tries In  the  struggle  for  existence.  He  was 
inclined  to  look  upon  himself  as  f..vored  by 
providence  and  to  bHie^-e  that  his  commer- 
cial empire  was  destined  to  go  on  forever. 
When  difficulties  srose.  commissions  of  ex- 
perts were  appointed  who  almost  uniformly 
rerKJered  eircellent  reports.  But  net  much 
was  done  about  them,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral feeling:  "Come  what  may,  we  win  mud- 
dle through." 

Agriculture  had  been  allowed  to  lag  dur- 
ing the  years  of  commercial  stipremacy. 
These  imports  could  be  bought  only  with 
manufactured  exports,  or  with  income  from 
Inrestments.  banking,  and  shipping  service. 
Most  of  the  food  and  raw  materials  had  to  be 
paM  for  by  exports,  or  with  income  from  in- 
vestments, banking,  and  shtpptng  senice. 
Most  of  the  food  and  raw  materials  had 
to  be  paid  for  by  exports  of  goods.  But  a 
dangerous  competition  had  arisen.  This  was 
not  always  due  to  lower  wages,  but  It  was  in 
part  at  least  catised  by  more  modem  tech- 
niques and  a  new  spirit  of  emulation  and 
progress.  The  methods  of  manufacturing 
tertllee,  rteel,  and  the  mining  of  coal  had 
needed  modernization  In  England  for  some 
time.  In  the  United  States  and  some  of  the 
continental  countries,  improvement  of  indus- 


*  Reader's  Digest,  May  IMS. 


♦Barbara  ^ootton.  Plan  or  No  Plan  (New 
York:  Farrar  tt  Rtnehart,  Inc.,  1935) ,  p.  1C2. 
'Ttme,  May  1,  ms,  p.  2Q. 


try  was  under  way.  while  the  Engttah  tn : 
Instattoea     still     relied     on     ttaetr 
supertorltf . 

Her  visible  Imports  have  alwa«rs  exceeded 
her  vlaltde  exports.  She  ts.  therefore,  said  to 
have  an  unfavorable  trade  balazice — so  Tar  as 
these  two  items  are  eoncemed.  But  that  does 
not  tell  the  wtoole  atory.  She  also  received 
rervenue  froaa  ImttMte  Maon  aoch  as  drvi- 
dends  and  IntoWBt  from  foreign  looc-tlmc 
investments.  FtoiM  ber  banking  aervlces  for 
forel^ai  peoples  she  reoelved  what  is  some- 
times called  short  Interest.  This  means 
that  IWT  banks  made  short-tizne  loans  la 
ot^ier  oountxies  or  financed,  through  kills  of 
fxchange  (usually  bankers'  acceptances)  the 
foretga  trade  shipments  of  other  i 
She  alao  owned  a  hnge  Heet  of  merctMtntt 
wbich  carried  loarii  tor  other  conmiica 
when  not  engaged  ki  BnKhati  commerce  n- 
selL  This  servioe  netted  her  a  goodly 
amount  of  Invisible  revenue.  Then.  too.  She 
did  a  oonzlderable  amouat  of  reexport  kuat- 
ness  in  the  goods  produced  tjy  other  coun- 
tries. This  Is  commonly  known  as  entrepot 
trade  which  bronght  her  good  commissions 
m  prosperous  times. 

Aocordtng  to  the  present  estimates  avail- 
able. Xogiland   had    before    the  First   World 
War   foreign    inveBtmeats   totaling  approxl- 
ntately  $20 .000.1)00.000.     As  painted   out  be- 
fosc.  the  services  of  this  capital  was  for  her 
an  invisible  export.     The  dividends  and  tlia 
interest  which  she  received   could   be   UHd 
for  the  pa\Tnent  at  Importe  of  looda  and  raw 
materials  and   during   the   most    prosperous 
years,  a  part  of  the  dividends  and   lntej>est 
coukl  be  reinvested  to  foreign  countries  to 
maintain  or  increase  the  capital  investment. 
It  to  generally  aastzroed  that  Bngland  came 
oat  of  Cite  First  World  War  wMb  about  SIS.- 
OOO.COO/OOe    of    foretgn    investments.     Natu- 
rally, ahe  had  consumed  part  of  her  foreign 
loans  and  securities  by  eechanglng  ttoem  for 
the  sinews  of  war  which  were  pm^chaaed  in 
foreiga  coontries.     To  the  extent  that  Brg- 
land  would  not  pay  her  ohlieatlonE  to  Um 
United  Btates  after  the  First  Wortd  War,  ahe 
naturally  conserved  her  foreifu  inveetaaents. 
Eugland  fared  somewhat  better  in  Meant 
years  with  her  iron  and  steel  Industry.    In 
the  begioiiing,  she  had  a  practical  monopoly 
In  steel,  on  ^  reason  being  that  ber  iron  ores 
were  free  of  phosphorus.     Up  to  1A80  there 
was  no  ooethod  known  for  converting  efco 
lively  into  steel  Um  phosphoric  ore  deposits «f 
Lorraine  on  the  continent.    On  this  aeoount 
little  had  been  ckuie  to  modernloe  this  in- 
dustry in  England  until  alter  the  World  War. 
The  competition  of  foreign  countries  ooade 
it  necessary  to  rationalize  the  steel  Industry 
to  6cuaeeztei:t.     After  tbe  Import  Duties  Act 
was  passed  in  ld2Z  the  Euglish  Govorament 
could  use  pressure  on  the  steel  ittduatry  to 
force  It  to  nujdernlee  its  production  processes. 
Tbe  Impart  duties  could  be  regulated  aoourd- 
ingly.     Adequate  protection  was  givea  aa  kmg 
as    modernieatlou     was     proceeding     a|iacc. 
Nevertheless,  strong  competition  from  other 
countries  caused  England    to  lose   much  oX 
her  former  advantage  in  the  export  al  steeL 
When  metallurgical  science  had  advanced  far 
enough  so  that  the  phoex^honc  iron  ores  of 
tlie  continent  could  be  used  to  advantage, 
EngUnd  lost  her  positLon  of  primacy  in  the 
steel  indiutry  of  Europe. 

Shipbuilding  has  played  a  greater  role  in 
Great  Britain  Ih^n  in  any  other  country.  In 
the  nineties,  four-fifths  of  all  the  ships  built 
in  tlie  aorld  were  laid  down  In  British  ship- 
yards, while  In  1^37  onJy  one-third  of  the 
tonnage  la^'^J"^  in  tbe  world  was  kuilt  tn 
British  shipyards.  The  Industry  liit  Its 
Icwest  point  during  the  deprewlen  of  the 
thirties.  As  foreign  trade  fell  off  ir  the 
world  at  laige,  the  demand  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  ships  naturally  receded,  too. 
Continental  competition  had  to  be  reckoned 
with  also.  English  shipbuilders  were  beyond 
a  doubt  at  one  tiniF  the  most  skillful  in  the 
world.  That  gave  them  a  vnoncipoiy  in  this 
field.     Only  time  will  tell  whether  even  this 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


of  skin  In  shipbuilding  can  re- 
Industry  to  its  former  supremacy 
the  general  fallli.g  oS  of   Inter- 
trade  in  the  world. 

industry  was  once  brilliantly 
In  England.     This  was  true  chiefly 
cotton    branch      Pour-Bfths    of    all 
Itain's    textile    workers    were    em- 
the    cotton    Industry    a    hundred 
The  rise  of  this  British  Industry 
and  the  enormous  profits, 
(;alned  from  the  export  of  cotton 
laid  the  basis  In  those  early  years 
tremendotis  capital  Investmenta  In 
( ountrles  which  England  so  succeaa- 
In    IClj    three-fourths   of 
production  of  cotton  textiles 
t.n  this  industry  England  en- 
greatest  start  over  other  Industrial 
and  It  became  the  historic  prede- 
all  modern  mass-production  Indus- 
it  today  the  export  of  cotton  goods 
Britain  Is  only  one-third  of  tha 
prewar  exports, 
w  >olen-gonda  industry  has  been  some- 
stable.     It  developed  steadily  up 
outbreak  of  the  World  War.     By  that 
woolens  had  become  famous  the 
Since  the  World  War  exports  of 
have    declined,    but    after    the   de- 
th«7   recovered   acmewhat   and    by 
had  r— chad  about  three- 
thelr  prewar  volume. 
tercantUe    marine    of    England    has 
Itfui  source  of  revenue  in  her  for- 
balance     These  freighters  carried 
the  commerce  of  their  own  coun- 
dld  biiaineaa  all  over  the  world  for 
At   one   time   practically  all 
ihlpments  of  American   goods  were 
English  bottoms.    In  the  year  1913 
ling    service    brought    upward    of 
Into  English  coffers.     In  more  re- 
.  this  Income  has  fallen  off  severely, 
trade  deteriorated  so  much  during 
depression  that  the  English  Oov- 
had  to  come  to  its  rescue  with  a 
n  1934.     It  is  generally  known  that 
liners  have  been  subaldlaed  by  the 
'  Jovernment  for  years,  and  it  is  now 
that  tha  aukiMMng  of  freighters 
to  go  beyond  tb*  tramp  shipping 
the  near  futiore. 
>een  previously  shown  that  1913  was 
favorable  year  for  England's  for- 
balance.    The  war  which  followed 
the  marketa  of  the  world  and  the 
lement  aggravated  this  situation. 
l»m.  which  was  to  be  mitigated  by 
became   much   worse.     Since   free- 
tt-ade  was  severely  restricted,  the  dl- 
labor  or  specialization  could  be  of 
ilatanee    in    economic    production, 
the   war  consumed   capital   on   a 
lie  and  broke  up  the  flow  of  Inter- 
Bnancing.     The  gold  standard  had 
been  functioning  successfully  un- 
l^adershlp  of  England.     Capital  and 
that  time  could  move  from  coun- 
itry  with  ease  and  safety.     The 
dlaorder  to  standards  of  value, 
exchanges,  and  domestic  curren- 
;he  United  States,  severe  monetary 
came  later,  but  In  Europe,  the  war 
chaoa  In   lu  train.     In  Bng- 
war  was  followed   by  a  period  of 
gnomic    stagnation,    and    on    the 
economic    disorder    reigned    lu- 


sprlng   of    1923   England   and    the 

d(  minions,  except  Canada,  returned 

1  standard.    In  the  ratroapcct.  It  la 

igreed  that  In  ».hU  shift  tha  pound 

too  high.    But  England  wished  to 

the  pound,  of  w  llc^  she  was  nat- 

proud.  to  its  former  value  In  re- 

the  dollar.     In  this  procaas  there 

a  relative  overvaJtutlon  of  ater- 

relative   undrrvMuatlon   of   the 

jnlta  of  other  .mportant  countries. 

waa  that  ■  speclaa  of  deflation  was 

up(|n  English  producers  at  home  and 


her  exporters  were  at  a  disadvantage  In  for- 
eign markets.  In  the  former  case,  through 
overvaluation  of  the  pound,  nominal  wages 
were  lowered  and  this  contributed  to  the  dls- 
aatlaf action  of  labor.  The  concept  of  real 
wages  or  money  in  its  relation  «,o  — rfcMirt 
power  is  hard  for  the  public  to  und«Ulld. 
and  a  nominal  decrefse  In  wagea  may  cauae 
labor  dlfOcultles.  even  though  real  wages  are 
not  reduced.  With  exports  the  overvaluation 
of  the  pound  raised  the  cost  to  the  buyers  of 
English  goods  in  foreign  markets  and  in  this 
way  hampered  exports. 

In  November  1929  Parllamert  appointed  a 
committee  known  as  the  MaaalUan  com- 
mittee "to  Inquire  Into  '^arUdny  and  flnance 
and  credit.  How  'hese  agenrlr.%  can  promote 
the  development  of  trade,  c.mmerce.  and  the 
employment  of  labor."  The  committe  pre- 
sented itt  report  in  June  1931.  "that  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  English  were  faced 
were  to  a  large  extent  peculiar  to  their  coun- 
try and  were  not  common  to  the  world  at 
large.  Up  to  1929  we  suffered  from  trrde  de- 
pression in  many  of  our  jreat  industries  ac- 
com(>anled  by  a  more  or  less  steady  figure  of 
1.000.000  unemployed  at  a  time  when  some 
other  countries  were  enjoying  a  corsiderable 
degree  of  prosperity  " 

Several  months  after  the  Macmlllan  re- 
port was  presented  the  right  to  draw  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England  was  suspended. 
This  happened  on  September  a».  19?1.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  bulk  of  the  short-time 
funds  that  had  been  deposited  In  London 
brought  on  the  crisis.  Briuin  thereupon 
adopted  a  system  of  managed  currency  and  in 
this  way  relieved  the  pressure  from  the  over- 
valuation of  the  pound.  This  automatically 
favored  exports  by  reducing  their  costs  In 
foreign  markets. 

For  the  time  being— the  early  thirties — 
England's  foreign  trade  was  better  off  than 
that  of  the  United  Statea  which  waa  still 
on  the  gold  standard. 

The  new  tariff  system  of  England  had  by 
that  time  gone  Into  effect.  The  two  mam 
parts  of  It  were  the  Import  Duties  Act  of 
1931  and  the  empire  preference  agreements 
made  at  the  Ottawa  conference  In  1932.  The 
devaluation  of  the  pound  plus  the  new  sys- 
tem of  protection  by  ciistoms  duties  bad  a 
stimulating  influence  on  the  economy  of  Eng- 
land. The  London  economist  seems  mostly 
to  deplore  the  fact  that  this  action  of  Eng. 
land  In  surrounding  herself  with  customs 
duties  does  away  with  practically  all  h(^)e 
of  modifying  the  trade  barrier  systems  of 
the  entire  world. 

The  extent  to  which  England  has  shifted 
her  position  from  free  trade  to  protectionism 
Is  not  appreciated  in  the  United  Statea. 
When  later  the  United  Sutea  entered  Into 
the  Anglo- American  trade  agratmcnt.  we 
were  not  dealing  with  a  free  trade  nation, 
but  with  a  protected  nation  and  that  was  not 
generally  understood  here.  Mr.  George  N. 
Peek,  comparing  the  English  situation  with 
our  own.  said  that  In  the  year  1932.  all  Amer- 
ican imports  paid  an  average  duty  of  17J 
percent;  while  during  the  same  period  of 
time,  the  duties  collected  by  Great  Britain, 
spread  over  all  her  imports,  amounted  to 
174  percent.  Peek  remarks  that  British  lec- 
turers frequently  denounce  American  tariff 
Institutions  and  advocate  a  species  of  free 
trade  for  the  United  SUtes.  while  ignoring 
their  own  protective  duties.  InternatlonaJ- 
lata,  so-called.  In  the  United  Sutea  seem 
rarely  to  think  of  the  British  tariff,  but  point 
out  that  the  American  tariff  is  ob^tlonable 
to  world  peac«  and  order.  If  wt  ccmalder  the 
whole  aeries  of  bllaterallst  agreements  which 
were  made  by  England  during  the  1930  s.  aha 
waa  merely  rendering  lip  service  when  ah« 
gave  formal  consent  to  the  Angle-American 
trade  agreement. 

If  we  add  to  this  the  fact  that  England  is 
considering  a  bllaterallst  program— supple- 
mented by  the  cartel  system— for  the  poet- 
war  period,  we  would  do  weU  to  be  on  the 
alert. 


ixirD-LXASS  roRzvm 

It  is  reported  that  the  agreemr  it  for  con- 
tinued lend-lease  is  to  be  sold  to  Congresa  on 
the  basis  that  it  Is  cheaper  to  set  the  English 
up  in  business  again  so  that  they  can  get 
back  to  earning  their  own  way  than  it  would 
be  to  have  them  end  the  war  in  an  Impover- 
ished condition.  In  considering  this  point  It 
should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  they 
did  not  earn  their  way  between  the  two  wars 

During  the  past  few  years  various  Empire 
units  have  sent  materials  to  the  mother 
country  for  which  they  have  not  received 
anything  in  return.  Apparently,  however, 
they  expect  to  collect  on  these  contributions 
at  a  later  period.  Canada  sent  England  a 
billion  dollar's  worth  of  goods  during  1942 
This  seems  to  have  been  credited  In  the  form 
of  an  Interest-free  loan  from  Canada  to  Eng- 
land. Dtirtng  1943  Canada  again  contributed 
tl. 000  000.000  worth  of  goods,  this  time  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
latter  w&s  also  a  loan  or  a  lend-lease  gift. 

For  the  larger  part  of  their  contributions 
the  various  units  of  the  Empire  seem  to  have 
been  credited  In  the  form  of  London  bank 
balances  But  these  balances  may  not  be 
drawn  on  until  they  are  released,  probably  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  They  are  commonly  re- 
referred  to  as  blocked  balances.  The  Londor. 
Economist  gives  the  following  data  on  these- 
balances  In  lU  Issue  of  August  7,  1943 : 


ThMisands 
of  pgoBds 

Date 

India.... . ... 

tXKKtOD 
131,  4M 

1.S7,  3U) 

71.  aw 
f*.  ran) 
M.ran 
34.  ram 
17, ;«! 

Jaly  le.  NO. 
Marrii  IV43. 
Aufust  1H3. 

!»..„.„,».  r  IS42. 

I 

Eire „ 

(.'•nada.. _..... ...... 

as^-:::::::::::::: 

AMiralte. 

M                   43 

New  ZMland 

Ki-Lruary  1M3. 
IVccnih^r  ltt4" 

A  nptntina 

These  bank  balances  In  London  have  beer 
growing  rapidly  As  early  as  March  1944  th* 
National  City  Bank  Letter  reported  £700.- 
000,000  as  India's  deposits  in  London.  Sir 
John  Anderson.  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer, 
in  his  recent  budget  speech,  said  that  Eng- 
land by  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal  year  had! 
incurred  undischarged  short-time  overseas 
liabilities  amounting  to  »8. 000 .000  000,  and 
the  figure  waa  rapidly  increasing.  He  warned 
that  England  will  emerge  from  this  war  for 
the  first  time  in  modern  history  aa  no  longer 
a  creditor  country.  I 

Moreover.  India  also  provided  the  English! 
Army  with  local  ctirrency  to  pay  troops  andl 
furnish  local  help  whenever  needed.  Thla| 
first  caused  a  repatriation  of  the  Canadian! 
and  Indian  securities  which  had  been  held 
In  England.  In  other  words,  Canada  and  In- 
dia brought  back  their  securities  from  Eng- 
land by  furnUhing  her  goods  and  services. 

When  the  values  involved  In  the  securities 
had  been  consumed.  Canada  and  India  re- 
ceived deposit  credit  in  London  banks  for 
the  additional  goods  and  services  which  theyi 
had  furnished,  and  what  they  will  supply  in 
the  future  will  be  credited  in  the  same  way. 
If  all  these  goods  and  services  could  have  been 
furnished  to  England  in  the  form  of  lend- 
lease  with  no  thought  of  repayment,  these 
large  London  bank  balances  would  not  now 
be  hani^ing  like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over 
the  Eni^Ush  economy. 

The  case  of  India  Is  unique  In  this  respect. 
During  the  latter  part  of  June  1944  a  dispatch 
came  from  New  Delhi  entitled  "Swollen  In- 
dia Credit  May  End  Up  In  a  Boomerang."  It 
was  explained  that  this  credit  represenU 
part  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  England 
In  the  Far  East.  "BrltUh  forces  using  India 
as  an  operation..  1  base  have  needed  vast 
amounts  of  food,  clothing,  and  fighting  ma- 
terial, which  of  which  was  supplied  by  India." 
The  debt  which  India  prevloualy  owed 
England,  mostly  in  the  form  of  bonds  for 
buUdlng  railways  and  public  works,  has  been 
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©I*.  The  valoes  Irrvolved  have  been 
led  by  Sngland  In  India  and  the  seci>- 
rltles  bave.  therefore,  keen  repatriated  by 
lnd:a  Mow,  the  I  O  U<6  are  accumulattog 
In  London  as  iMink  balances  and  by  t^e  end 
MiOOOOOO.OK)  How  the  Enfltah  are  going  to 
■vttle  tMa  -debt  is  the  theme  of  discussion 
In  India  TNiyment  can  be  made  only  in 
(roods  Some  ein^Rest  that  no  pavment  will 
tje  made  at  ell.  and  that  the  moet  India  can 
pupect  will  be  good  wishes. 

So  much  tor  the  news  dlepatch  from  India. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  det)t  win  be  ap- 
proKlmately  ttie  BBme  In  amotmt  as  the  one 
which  England  omed  to  the  United  fitares 
after  the  First  World  War  In  case  that  Eng- 
latTd  does  rtefnuTt  on  this  India  debt,  a?  she 
did  on  her  obligations  to  the  United  States, 
who  will  then  have  to  ImpeiwjiiHte  Uncle 
Shylock  tn  India? 

This  sttuatlon  has  nattn-ally  troubled 
ftnancters  and  economists  in  England  great- 
ly. In  this  cotmtry.  too.  much  thought 
has  been  given  to  the  flnanctnl  and  economic 
plight  of  our  ally.  Btrt  it  remarued  for  the 
Bnglish  economist.  Lord  John  Majnard 
Keynes,  to  come  up  with  a  plan  which  he 
believes  would  not  only  stabilize  the  poet- 
war  currencies  of  the  world  but  would  also 
enable  ■nations— even  the  luvpecunlous 
onee — to  begin  to  import  goods  wtien  the 
war  Is  over  on  the  same  scale  to  which  they 
had  become  accustomed  in  prewar  times, 
"nils  plan  was  calculated  also  to  lift  llngland 
by  a  sort  of  mag'.c  carpet  out  ol  the  dilemma 
of  these  blocked  London  bank  balances. 

The  one  ^y  Lord  Xeynes  above  referred  to. 
known  as  an  International  Clearing  Union. 
wlilch  was  published  on  April  8.  1943.  The 
other  was  by  Dr.  White,  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  called  the  Interna- 
tional StabfUzation  Fund  of  the  United  and 
Associated  "Nations  The  two  plans  were 
Issued  at  about  the  aame  time.  It  Is  ^ner- 
ally  believed  that  both  plans  are  Bxitlah,  and 
while  one  of  them  was  made  in  the  United 
States.  It  apparently  received  its  In^iratlou 
also  from  jLurd  Keynes. 

The  mexe  fact  that  it  was  prcposed  in  Its 
present  form,  throws  a  flood  of  ll^t  on  the 
present  economic  and  financial  poeitlon  of 
Englr*"*  In  making  his  propo.<val.  Lord 
KegsMs  bad  clearly  in  nxind  the  relatively 
strong  position  of  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  this  war  ut  well  as  Uie  financial  di- 
lemma of  his  own  country, 

hex.  OB  turn  now  to  the  Britash  plan  of 
L«M  Kejmm  which  Is  called  an  Intern  atioiud 
Clearing  Union  No  capital  will  be  required 
to  -start  the  toall  roiClii^,  Each  member  na- 
tion is  to  be  given  what  might  be  callad 
a  line  of  credit  iai  the  ionn  of  an  oydraft 
The  amount  of  the  credit  or  quota 
participating  nation  will  be  fixed  toy 
the  amount  of  its  foreign  trade.  Seventy- 
five  pcroent  of  Itc  total  average  of  export* 
and  Imports  during  the  8  years  preceding 
tbe  war  has  been  susgesOed  The  atae  of  the 
quota  will  also  determine  the  share  in  tbe 
mana^oenwnt  a*  the  iuud  that  wUl  be  held 
by  each  member  nation. 

The  fund  will  do  iKMlDaas  only  with  the 
central  banks  or  treasuries  of  member  stjrtes, 
Tbe^e  institutions  aee  to  keep  accounts  with 
the  XnteruaUonal  Cteartog  Union  with  which 
wouki  be  entitled  to  settle  eachange 
ior  their  cltieens  equeltty  of  debits 
«radtU. 

Ttte  ftjnd  prupoeed  to  eatable  the  member 
nations  to  begin  trading  at  once  after  the 
war  by  providing  a  pool  whlcta  is  baaed  on 
tke  probable  iuture  eicports  and  imparts  of 
tl»ae  naUms  FoUowlng  the  idea  of  debits 
•oeedlts.  the  ecyort  surpliues  of  the 
onuntries  will  be  conaMeirpd  favor- 
able <credlti  balances  and  will  be  ofleet 
against  the  impo.t  surpluses  or  unfavorable 
MeMt)  balancpf;  of  other  nations.  We  mny 
MMHie  that  the  l>nited  States  with  Its  large 


exports  would  furnish  the  credit  tor  the  na- 
tione  wtih  an  hi^Kjrt  surplus.  This  wouM 
include  most  of  the  other  member  states 
mho  vrin  nearly  all  be  hungry  tor  Imports. 
Tbe  United  States  will  be  the  only  Iwrge  ex- 
porting country  after  ttee  war.  and  we  will 
be  ewpected  to  offset  with  our  credit.-?  the 
import  surpluses  of  the  other  nations. 
There  are  prob(ft»ly  only  a  few  other  nfltions 
such  a6  Sweden,  Bwiteerlend,  and  pe.'hjrps 
one  or  two  South  American  countries  that 
wooild  under  present  condKlonB  have  credit 
(export )  balanoes  in  the  pool  of  the  clearing 
tmlgn.  All  of  the  other  natlorw.  hwluding 
England.  wouW  have  debit  hnport)  bal- 
ances. It  win  later  be  emphaeiaed  that  the 
propoaed  plan  is  tn  reality  a  credit  granting 
Instltmion  and  only  in  a  minor  semse  may 
It  be  reSerred  to  as  a  clearing  union. 

Lord  Keynes  says  that  his  clearing  imion 
is  nothing  but  the  application  ol  banking 
to  the  International  scene.  in  evaluating 
this  statement  we  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  export  or  credit  surphises  with  whidh  he 
propueed  to  finance  tbe  impcat  eurpluses.  own 
iiever  under  any  condiUuns  be  witbdrawn  by 
the  cjwdiior  nation.  In  ardinary  bantcing 
the  depositor  (creditor)  may  withdraw  from 
the  banking  pool.  In  this  clearing  union  it 
le  agreed  merely  to  transfer  the  deposit  from 
one  account  to  another  and  never  to  pay  it 
out  In  cash. 

In  the  international  clearing  union  the 
strong  currencies  of  tbe  world  are  tfj  up- 
hold the  weaker  currencies.  Ttie  one  cTor- 
reocy  which  may  still  Ite  called  strong  is  the 
dollar.  Can  It  oarry  this  proposed  loadf 
The  chances  are  that  If  this  plan  te  put  into 
efXect.  it  will  weaken  the  dollar  and  all  the 
currencies  involved  in  the  union  will  tall  to  a 
lower  level.  In  judging  this,  we  should  bear 
In  mind  that  we  have  put  a  con&lderable 
strain  upon  the  dollar  at  hooM  during  the 
past  decade,  by  our  devaluation  In  1918  ajid 
by  about  12  consecutive  years  of  unbalanced 
budgets. 

RetumLng  to  tbe  purported  simllaraty  of 
the  clearing  union  with  a  system  of  bankc, 
the  nations  with  an  excess  of  imports  wliich 
would  continually  grow  larger  might  find 
themselves  in  flifliculty  by  and  by.  The 
Keynes  plan  controls  this  largely  in  qiianii- 
tatlve  fa«»hton.  The  member  nation's  quota 
rather  than  its  qualitative  credit  standing 
seems  to  be  the  guide,  A  member  nation 
may  not  increase  its  debit  balance  by  more 
than  one-fourth  of  Its  quota  within  a  year 
without  permission.  If  the  debit  balance 
has  exceeded  a  quarter  of  its  quota  for  2 
years,  it  may  reduce  the  value  of  its  currency 
by  5  percent.  The  object  naturally  is  to 
give  it  a  slight  advantage  In  exports  since 
Increased  exports  would  tend  to  decreaHC  Its 
debit  balance.  If  there  should  be  a  further 
Increase  of  the  debit  balance,  tbe  governing 
board  is  empowered  to  demaiMl  deposits  of 
collateral  consisting  of  gold,  currency,  or 
government  bonds. 

Tbe  nrnttons  with  an  excess  of  exports 
would  naturally  develop  a  credit  balance. 
The  proposal  states  that  these  credit  balances 
would  be  laoked  w^n  with  just  as  critical  an 
eye  ai;  the  debit  balances  The  United  Stfltes 
would  be  tbe  main  culprit  here  and  -we  are 
susFMCted  to  begin  with  on  account  ai  axa 
system  of  tariffs  which  prevents  import^i  and 
makes  it  difficult  for  other  nations  to  p&y  us 
for  oin-  exports.  A  member  state  v.hose 
credit  balance  has  exceeded  half  of  Its  quota 
for  at  least  a  year  will  be  asked  by  the  Board 
for  information  on  lu  status.  Reduction  of 
tariffs,  international  development  loans,  and 
finally  appreciation  of  the  Nation's  ctjrrency 
will  he  suggested  by  the  governing  board. 
Lord  Keynes  even  suggests  the  possibility  of 
eventual  cancellallcn.  or  investmert  By  com- 
pirttion  In  foreign  countries,  of  excesB-crcdtt 
balances.  In  case  of  cancellation,  the  cred- 
itor nation  woiHd  natorally  necelve  nothing 
for  Its  export  balance. 


We  EhouM  perhaps  recall  e^ln  that  the 
fond  propoved  by  Lord  Keynes  starts  wftti 
nothing.  It  is  assumed  that  no  capttel  'con- 
tribution will  be  needed  if  the  various  na- 
tions can  be  sold  on  the  plan  of  a  nuiltilat- 
eral  relationship  to  the  clearing  union  Some 
nations  will  have  credit  (export)  balances 
and  oThers  wfll  hrve  debit  (Import)  balaneea. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  during  the  immedi- 
ate postwar  period  most  of  tare  participants 
wowld  be  in  one  position  or  the  other  con- 
tinuously for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
If  we  assume,  ior  example,  a  bienp-ular  rela- 
tionship between  XngUnd  and  the  United 
States  tor  pinpaae  of  tttustration.  we  would 
be  furnishing  the  credit  to  fitwnce  her  Im- 
ports which  will  be  bound  to  be  »ery  large 
for  years  to  come  Jt  is  nqaall>  true  that  otir 
export  crediu  would  be  comparaUvely  high. 
As  a  matter  of  tact,  we  would  t>e  in  the  same 
position  we  were  In  immediately  after  the 
First  World  War  At  that  time  we  had  to 
take  cansiderahle  ioases.  since  our  loans  to 
European  countries  were  frequently  made 
withotrt  discretion  and  care  »ut  we.  at  that 
Ume.  conld  take  our  loesec  and  qoit.  stnoe  we 
had  not  bound  ourselves  to  participate  per- 
manently IK  we  would  now  do  In  the  pro- 
posed clearing  union.  According  to  the  origi- 
nal Keynee  plan.  It  would  not  be  peeelMe  for 
the  United  Slates  or  any  other  credit'or  na- 
tion to^ve  up  Its  membership  in  tiie  union. 
A  creditor  nation  thflrt  wished  to  retire  could 
not  take  its  investment  out  of  the  ftmd. 

IlKIK   OBJECnVl 

Que  of  the  objects  of  the  ISeynes  plan  was 
to  taiie  caxe  inunediatelf  of  the  blocked  bal- 
ances which  ure  lodged  in  tbe  London  banke. 
These  are  demand  deposiu  which  are  eubjeet 
to  caJl  at  the  eud  of  hostilitiee.  These 
blocked  balances  are  growing  rapidly  and  It 
would  bave  been  a  great  relief  to  Sngkind  to 
be  able  to  &mk  them  into  the  fund  of  the 
clearing  union,  Thie  would  have  been  a 
slelght-of-hand  performance  par  «Kcell«Bce 
by  Lord  Keynes.  I  <]ouht  whether  he  him- 
self thought  such  a  plan  feasible.  But  his 
lordship  was  oiot  aatisfied  until  he  had  tested 
out  the  credulity  of  the  American  people. 
Others  have  given  him  the  answer  by  this 
time. 

Lord  Keyi^es  hoped  that  the  clearing  union 
might  become  the  instrvmient  and  support  of 
international  policies  in  addition  to  theae 
which  it  is  the  primary  purpose  to  promote. 
The  union  might  become  the  pivot  of  the 
ftrture  economic  government  of  the  w(H-ld. 
He  also  added  significantly:  "The  union 
would  provide  an  exc^lent  machinery  for 
enforcing  a  financial  blockage." 


The  Bight  Id  Strike— Debate  Between 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley,  of  Wiicon&ia, 
Md  Herbert  S.  T^atcker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOW.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wisccrssm 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  2€  (letjislaiwe  day  ol 
Friday,  Sanuary  18),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  nat 
imanimouE  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcofib  a  debate 
participated  m  by  Herbert  S.  Thatcher, 
associate  counsel.  American  Federaticin 
of  Labor,  axid  myself  on  tbe  subject 
Should  Congress  Restrict  the  Right  to 
Strike? 
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being  no  objection,  the  debate 
to  be  printed  ir  the  Picord. 


Wakx  Up.  Amxuca* 
concacss  axstbict  the  iicht  to 

STaiKC^ 


(As  debat^  by  Hon.  Alxxamdu  Wiut.  United 
States  Senator  from  Wiscunsin;  member, 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  and 
Herbert  S.  Thatcher,  associate  counsel, 
Anaricin  Federation  of  Labor) 

Wnjrr  opens:  "Certainly;  yes. 
Congress  must  protect  the  public  welfare. 
Tb«  publ  c  always  gets  it  in  the  neck  when 
itrikes  occur.  The  public — labor, 
raasagemmt.  farmer,  all  of  us — are  hungry 
for  goods  for  production  Shall  we  instead 
aUow  str  kes  to  grow  to  the  point  where  a 
SKtke  occurs  and  the  Nation  is  eco- 
paralysed?  That  must  not  hap- 
this  complex,  atomic  age.  full  and 
production  all  along  the  line 
naintatned.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
public  interest.  Congress  should; 
strikes  in  Nation-wide  industries  and 
ies  such  as  transportation,  com- 
and  so  forth:  in  these  Instances 
compulsory  arbitration  as  a  last 
as  a  substitute  for  strikes:  (2) 
Jurisdictional  strikes  between  un- 
make unions  striking  in  violation 
ts  liable  for  damages  Just  as  cor- 
are  liable:  (4)  change  the  law  so 
to  strike  does  not  mean  the  right 
te  and  coerce  others  to  stop  work; 
for  cooling-ofT  periods  so  as  to 
and  enable  reason  and  Judg- 
enter  into  the  picture  I  submit 
suggestions  in  order  to  help  save 
1  land  from  more  ruinous  strikes, 
suggestions  are  for  the  benefit  of 
and  are  not  designed  to  be  either 
nst  any  one  segment  of  our  popula- 
rather  to  be  simply  pro-American." 
challenges:  'The  present 
itrlkes  would  be  largely  avoidable 
•y  had  agreed  even  to  voluntary 
Until  all  poeslbllttles  of  volun- 
ratlon  or  fact-finding  by  public 
exhausted,  there  Is  certainly  no 
cijmpulsory  arbitration  which,  as  be- 
Ined,  means  Oovemment  control 
and  prices,  wages  and  working 
Since  their  representative  for 
purposes  is  as  vitally  Important 
as  their  representative  In  Con- 
can  we  outlaw  Jurisdictional 
r"  more  than  other  strikes?  As  to 
period,  honestly  conducted  coi- 
ning la  a  sufficient  substitute. 
•inc*  compulsory  delay  usually 
nacMnent  and  against  labor." 
WiLrr  replies:  "Ours  ts  a  Govern- 
not  of  men  When  labor  and 
t  cannot  get  together  and  the 
Is  violated.  Government  must 
in  In  order  to  prevent  strikes 
Justice  for  the  public.  In  Swe- 
bas  a  very  high  standard  of  liv- 
are  special  tribunals  atUched  to 
These  tribunals  get  the  facu 
disputes,  hand  down  decisions  which 
by  labor  and  management  and 
strikes.  Why  cannot  we  here 
truetlve  wildcat  strikes.  Jurisdlc- 
strlkes.  etc.,  with  peaceful  machinery 

r  and  equlUble  for  all?" 

Thitcher    opens:  "First.    It    mtist    be 

the  right  to  strike  is  the  worklrg- 

means  of  protection  against  em- 

ab^e  or  exploitation — his   most   ef- 

ns  of  achieving  economic  better* 

lecurtty.    Deprivation  of  that  right 

wprkers  to  rely  upon  their  employer's 

or   altruism    for   a   living   wage. 

•cdnomic  facts  Justify  such  reliance? 

nc  c.    The  history  of  iat)or's  struggles 

cquntr>-  and   thrcusthout   the  world 

conclusively    working    conditions 

Improved   only   where   labor   has 
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t>een  free  to  strike.  Diminution  of  that  right 
resulu  only  in  lower  living  standards.  Fur- 
ther, if  labor  Is  deprived  of  only  practical 
means  of  enforcing  its  demands,  bow  is  a 
controversy  to  be  settled?  Obviously  and 
naccatarlly.  by  some  governmental  action. 
Then  Government  and  not  the  parties  di- 
rectly concerned  will  determine  wages  and 
working  conditions;  Oowaminent  will  neces- 
sarily asBume  moat  manaftment  and  labor 
prerogatives.  If  this  country  Is  prepared  to 
accept  some  form  of  industrial  socialization, 
strike  restrictions  may  be  in  order  But  If 
Individual  freedoms  are  to  be  maintained,  the 
right  to  strike  can  no  more  be  restricted 
than  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 
Theae  rights  are  basic  to  our  society  and  any 
inconvenience  resulting  llrom  their  exercise 
is  the  price  paid  (or  fraadom.  The  answer  U 
not  governmental  restriction:  the  answer  Is 
true  collective  bargaining  conducted  in  ut- 
most good  faith — something  which  employers 
often  lack.  " 

Senator  Wu.xt  challenges:  "As  one  who 
believes  in  true  collective  tiargalnlng  and 
the  rights  of  labor.  I  ask  tbcae  questions: 
(a)  Does  it  economically  better'  the  worker 
If  a  racketeering  labor  twes  orders  a  nee<llees 
strike  and  thus  deprives  the  workman  of  his 
dally  bread''  (b)  Does  the  right  to  strike 
mean  the  right  to  cripple  our  pnxluction  and 
prosperity?  (c>  Two  thousand  years  after 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  must  we 
still  settle  labor-management  differences  by 
this  destructive  method  of  strikes  which 
help  nobody  and  Injure  everybody?  The  an- 
swer obviously  Is:  The  courts  must  be  used 
constructively'  to  prevent  strikes  and  curb 
racketeers  be  they  in  !abor  or  management  " 

Mr.  Thatcher  replies:  "A  solution  can 
hardly  be  found  by  Invective  or  by  a  specious 
linking  of  strikes  with  racketeers.  Produc- 
tion and  prosperity  are  dependent  upon  free, 
not  slave  lat>or.  upon  government  by  con- 
sent, not  government  by  Injunction.  Strikes 
are  welcomed  no  more  by  labor  than  by 
management,  but  In  the  absence  of  true  col- 
lective bargaining,  there  Is  no  alternative 
consistent  with  the  freedoms  upon  which 
this  country  was  founded  and  prospered.  Let 
management  and  labor  sit  down  across  the 
conference  table  as  free  agents  and  explore  all 
the  facets  of  each  problem  with  a  regard  for 
the  Interest  of  each,  and  strikes  will  disap- 
pear " 


Lumber  Exports 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MaaaacHTTarrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  14  a  number  of  statements  were 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoase  about 
lumber  exports.  While  I  do  not  want  to 
get  Into  any  controversy  on  the  lumber 
sltuaMon,  we  want  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  and  certain  facts  that  have 
been  .submitted  to  me  Indicate  that  the 
situation  Is  not  as  pictured  in  some  of 
these  statements. 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  our  colleagues, 
dated  February  19.  Arthur  Paul.  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
EWrector  of  the  Office  of  International 
Trade  Operations,  which  administers  the 
export  control  law.  stated: 

In  Issuing  export  licenses,  we  are  limited 
by  the  amount  of  lumber  allocated  for  ex- 
port by  the  Civilian  Production  Administra- 


tion, and  exports  have  no  priority  wbatao- 
ever,  nor  U  there  any  set-aside  for  export: 
the  allocation  simply  Indicates  the  maxi- 
mum amount  that  may  be  exported.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Civilian  Production  Admin- 
istration, by  priorities  regulation  33,  direc- 
tion I.  dated  January  15.  ISKfi.  has  ordered 
an  absolute  set-aside  at  the  mUls  of  40  per- 
cent of  production,  an  amount  determined 
by  the  Housing  Administrator  as  fully  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  proposed  national  hous- 
ing program.  And.  ex.Kirts  and  all  other 
purposes  are  taken  care  of  only  out  of  the 
balance  of  production  after  fulfillment  of 
such  objective.  In  other  words,  the  housing 
program  will  not  be  affec  ed  by  exports,  and 
the  fact  that  a, price  differential  is  allowed 
does  not  change  the  situation,  since  the  total 
amount  that  can  be  exported  is  already  lim- 
ited, both  by  the  CPA  set-aside  of  produc- 
tion, and  by  our  licensing  control  over  ex- 
ports. Moreover.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  C^A  does  not  allow  a  higher  s.)le( 
price  to  the  mill  for  exports,  but  only  applies 
a  relatively  small  differential  to  sales  b} 
exporter,  to  cover  the  additional  costs  In- 
volved in  such  trade. 

Furthermore,  the  experts  that  are  licensed 
are  only  those  necessary  (1)  to  attempt  to 
meet  minimum  reconstruction  requirements 
of  friendly  war-torn  foreign  countries,  or 
(3)  to  facilitate  and  expand  essential  Im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  Foi  example, 
we  exported.  In  1945.  to  Mexico,  about  15.- 
000.000  board  feet  of  hardwoods  and  millwurk 
lumber  which  that  country  does  not  product' 
at  all.  and  Imported  from  Mexico  more  thar. 
50.000.000  board  feet,  all  in  construction- 
type  lumber:  we  exported  to  Canada  at)cu  . 
53.000.000  board  feet,  and  Imported  there- 
from more  than  1.000.000.000  t>oard  feet.  al. 
in  construct  tor -type  lumber:  to  Curacao  and 
Venezuela,  we  exported  lumber  for  use  in  oi: 
refinery  construction  and  repair  work  anc 
for  construction  of  residences  for  reflner> 
workers,  and  we  Imported  therefrom  largp 
quantities  of  oil  and  high  octane  gasoline, 
to  Cuba,  we  exported  lumber  only  for  usi- 
In  the  sugar  mills:  and  to  Bolivia,  only  for 
the  tin  mines  and  the  construction  of  work- 
ers' houses;  to  the  Netherlands,  we  exported 
no  hoiulng  lumber,  but  only  that  which  was 
used  for  repairing  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  dikes,  the  wharves,  and  the  docks; 
likewise  to  the  Un-on  of  South  Africa,  which 
is  supplying  to  European  countries  large 
quantities  of  much -needed  coal,  we  fur- 
nished no  housing  lumber,  but  only  that 
needed  In  Its  transportation  systems:  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  we  sent  relatively 
small  quantities  of  lumber  to  make  up  for 
the  large  drain  on  their  supplies  during  the 
war  In  building  hospitals,  barracks,  as  well 
as  wharves  and  docks,  used  by  our  military 
forces,  and  also  used,  even  now.  to  facilitate 
continued  shipment'  of  supplies  therefrom 
to  our  occupation  forces  In  the  Pacific;  ex- 
ports of  lumber  are  no  longer  going  to  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  what  was  shipped  In  1945 
was  only  for  military  purposes,  such  as  con- 
struction of  barges  and  lighters;  and  what 
lumber  went  to  the  Trans  Jordan  area  was 
mainly  to  facilitate  essential  oil  production 
m  Saudi  Arabia 

In  summary,  therefore,  exports  have  not 
been,  and  will  not  be.  so  long  as  we  main- 
tain control,  a  serious  drain  on  our  lumt>er 
supplies;  our  hciMing  program  is  fully  pro- 
tacted  by  the  priorities  orders  of  the  Civil- 
ian Production  Administration:  as  a  matter 
d  fact,  we  import  very  much  more  lumber, 
eapeclally  of  bome-coiut ruction  types,  than 
we  export:  and  through  export  control,  we 
are  able  to  assist  in  overcoming  shortages  in 
other  essentlsl  commodities  by  directing  ex- 
ports to  their  sources  of  supply  abroad  as 
aids  and  Incentives  to  production. 

In  another  letter  of  the  same  date  to 
another  colleague  of  ours.  Mr.  Paul  said: 

During  the  calendar  year  1945.  total  ex- 
ports   of    sawed     timbers,    boards,    planks. 
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scantlings,  hardwood  flooring.  atKl  small-dl- 
manaloned  hardwooda.  were  304.331  thousand 
board  feet.  This  amount  represented  144 
percent  of  United  States  production  whereas 
for  the  10-year  period  1030  to  1939.  Inclusive, 
similar  axporta  avcrac*  l,a00jQ00  thousand 
txjard  feet  annmJly;  or  6B  percent  of  United 
States  production  Moreover,  during  1945, 
lumber  imports  totaled  more  than  IXMO.COO 
thousand  board  feet,  or  more  than  than  two 
and  one-half  tlmc«  as  much  as  was  exported. 

It  is  very  apparent  from  the  statements 
made  in  the  past  by  various  Members  and 
the  contents  of  Mr.  Paul's  letters  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion.  Mr. 
Paul's  letters  to  our  several  coUeagties 
convey  definite  and  oCacial  information. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  statements  made 
by  our  colleagues  were  made  without  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  true  facts. 
These  Incidents  tend  to  indicate  the  im- 
portance of  investigati  ig  to  ascertain  the 
facts  before  making  statements  which, 
even  if  believed,  are  contrary  to  the  tnie 
situation. 


The  Fif  ht  on  the  Home  Front 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirOKMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVBS 

Thursday.  February  21,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include 
a  speech  made  by  me  in  Detroit.  Mich., 
on  February  14.  1946.  at  the  Michigan 
Citizens  Committee  rally  to  aid  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  strikers; 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  proud  that  the  Mich- 
igan Ctttoens  Committee  asked  me  to  come 
here  to  night  to  take  part  In  this  great  rally 
for  the  benefit  of  the  General  Motors  strikers 
and  their  families. 

Let's  not  beat  around  the  bush  with  pretty 
words.     There  isn't  time. 

I  tell  you.  men  and  women  of  Detroit — 
and  well  many  of  you  know  It  out  of  ycrur 
own  experience — we  are  In  a  fight  for  our 
very  lives  as  tree  men  and  a  free  people. 
This  Is  the  home-front  war  after  the  military 
war.  Just  as  there  was  a  war  before  the 
military  war.  It  is  the  same  war.  everywhere, 
at  all  times.  It  Is  part  of  the  peoples  long 
march  toward  the  light. 

I  am  proud  to  be  here  by  your  Invitation 
because  Detroit  is  a  center  In  this  home- 
front  war— a  war  that  Is  not  of  our  making. 
Detroit  la  tcmlght  the  center  and  the 
stronghold  of  the  fight  to  defend  economic 
democracy  and  win  the  peace— a  real,  worth- 
while, world-wide  lasting  peace  of  full  con- 
sumption, full  production,  and  full  etnploy- 
n>ent  It  ts  also  the  home  of  the  Society 
of  Sentinels,  who  would  turn  back  the  clock 
to  the  black  days  of  1932 

General  Motors  stands  condemned  by  pub- 
lic opinion  and  the  Judgment  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congreas  for  Its  defiance  of  the 
Praaldent's  fact-flndtng  board  and  the  Presi- 
dent's own  recommendations. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  studied  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  case,  this  much  seenu  plain: 

After  fanin,{  to  lure  the  General  Motors 
workers  Into  a  cotuplracy  against  returning 
veterans  and  themselves  by  lengthening  of 
the  normal  work  week  and  Into  a  conspiracy 
against  consumers  and  themselves  by  raising 
prices  the  management  provoked  and  pro- 


longed the  strike  by  refuslnc  to  bargain  col- 
lectively m  good  'alth  as  the  law  requires, 
by  iwfUElng  conclliatkm  and  arbitratioo. 

This  Is  a  cold  war.  an  eoonomlc  test  at 
strength,  a  war  of  grocery  l>ill8  and  doctor 
bills.  It  ts  ix>  phoney  war:  It  te  real  and.  as 
Walter  Reirther  has  said,  it  te  being  fought 
for  keeps.  Its  outcome  means  security,  op- 
portunity, and  peace — or  Insecurity,  suppres- 
sion, and  war  for  my  children  and  yours. 

In  this  strike  and  In  thte  Nation,  we  shall 
win — we  the  people — who  »>ee  that  in  tlite 
world  of  modern  technology,  of  atomic  en- 
ergy, and  of  ever -Increasing  abundance — we 
must  have  economic  democracy  if  we  are  to 
keep  pmlltlcal  democracy. 

Why  wUl  we  win? 

Because  the  General  Motors  workers  are 
on  the  picket  lines  in  80  towns  In  30  States. 
still  determined,  after  12  weeks,  to  win  a 
down  payment  on  the  war  alms  for  which  the 
military  war  was  fought  and  won — ^a  chance 
to  begin  "to  live  50  percent  better  than  we 
have  ever  lived  before." 

TAKSS   COUaACE    AND    SACBIFICX 

It  was  easy  to  WTite  those  words.  It  takes 
courage  and  sacrifice  and  organization,  un- 
derstanding and  cooperation  to  make  them 
come  true.  It  has  already  taken  more  than 
a  hundred  million  dollars  In  lost  wages,  in 
privation  In  200.000  homes. 

We  will  win  becaitte  right  te  on  our  side 
and  becaitee  the  might  of  an  Informed  and 
aroused  public  opinion  is  on  our  side — the 
side  of  the  GeDeral  Motors  strikers. 

We  will  not  win  the  whole  objective  all 
at  once.  It  will  take  more  time,  better  un- 
derstanding, and  stronger  organization  to 
win  the  fuU  30-percent  increase  in  wage 
rates,  and  go  on  to  the  higher  and  higher 
Incomes  which  the  workers  of  thte  Nation 
must  have  if  they  are  to  buy  btck,  year  in 
and  year  out,  the  full  production  that  the 
farms,  mines,  mills,  and  factories  are  wait- 
ing to  produce. 

The  struggle  will  be  harder  and  take  longer 
becavise  so  many  men  of  little  faith,  mostly 
In  management,  a  few  In  latxjr.  and  many  in 
Congress  are  afraid  of  full  production, 
afraid  of  plenty,  afraid  at  the  abundance 
that  we  can  produce. 

As  a  practical  matter,  organized  lat)or  and 
organizations  of  progressive  farm  people 
must  take  the  lead. 

High  ofllclals  In  Govemnrent.  Members  of 
the  Home  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
economists  and  far-«ifhted  Industrialists, 
and  businessmen  may  take  and  put  Into  an- 
alysis and  bills,  the  aspirations,  the  convic- 
tions and  the  common -sense  demands  of 
farmers  and  wage  earners  that  we  as  people 
should  be  able  to  buy  t>ack  what  we  pro- 
duce. They  may  document  them  with  sta- 
tistics proving  that  thte  way.  and  this  way 
only,  Ue  escape  and  salvation — escape  from 
the  ever  more  murderous  boom-and-bust 
bualness  cycle,  salvation  In  well-dtetrlbuted 
purchasing  power  through  high  and  rtelng 
Incomes  paid  to  fully  employed  people. 

JOB   raLLS    ON    LABOa 

But,  finally.  In  our  society,  with  lU  free 
collective  bargaining  (economic  democracy), 
and  iu  right  to  vote  (political  democracy).  It 
falls  upon  labor  to  put  tbc  fine  words  into 
effect. 

That  te  what  happened  in  the  General 
Motors  case.  The  UAW-CIO  took  Judge  Vin- 
son and  President  Truman  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Wallace  and  Eeconversion  Direc- 
tor Snyder  and  OP  A  AdrolnUtrator  Bowles 
at  theU-  words— very  fine  words,  too. 

They  took  the  words  of  dtetlngutehed  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoitee  and  Senate  to  the  effect 
that  If  we  are  to  avoid  19.000,000  imemployed 
after  the  war.  we  must  produce  and  consume 
50  percent  more  than  prewar. 

They  took  these  words  Into  the  conference 
room  and  General  Motors  management 
laughed  and  read  magazines. 


TOOK  THZM   "TO    PICKXT   UWCS 

They  took  these  words,  and  the  facta,  and 
their  own  need,  to  the  picket  lines. 

They  took  these  words  and  the  supporting 
figures  before  the  President's  fact-finding 
board — and  General  Motors  management 
walked  out.  refusing  to  dtecites  the  words  or 
the  facta. 

The  fact-finding  board,  accepting  GM 
management's  second  guess  that  1946  pro- 
duction would  not  exceed  1941  production, 
took  the  words  and  the  facts  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  recommended  that  General  Motors 
pay  17  Vj  percent  more  now,  without  Increas- 
ing prices.  The  President  endorsed  the  rec- 
ommendation. Re  said  It  was  reasonable. 
General  Motors  said  "No." 

The  worlcers  took  tbe  words  and  the  facta 
and  the  findings  and  the  reconunendattoos 
back  to  the  picket  lines. 

But.  by  now.  these  fine  words,  these  facta, 
the  principle  of  increasing  wages  without 
increasing  prices,  had  become  engraved  on 
the  public  mind. 

I  predict  that  they  will  never  be  erased. 
In  the  whole  field  of  collective  bargaining. 
In  the  whole  scope  of  our  economy,  some- 
thing has  l>een  added  that  will  never  l>e  taken 
away. 

For  the  first  time  millions  of  workers  and 
the  general  public  believe — and  know  why 
they  believe — that  It  Is  both  possible  and 
vitally  necessary  that  wages — real  wages  In 
terms  of  ability  to  buy  more  and  more — shall 
rise  from  year  to  year  to  keep  pace  with  a 
steadily  increasing  efDclency  in  production. 

OPPORTXJinTT    MUST   BK  REAL 

It  te  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  for  tbe 
worker  to  remain  stalled  at  the  same  step  In 
the  dreary  treadmlU .  compelled  to  walk  faster, 
work  harder,  in  order  to  stay  where  he  te. 
There  is  a  chance  to  get  ahead,  to  get  ahead 
together.  It  Is  vital  to  our  national  welfare 
that  that  chance  be  made  real,  that  It  be 
enjoyed.  Only  as  It  te  enjoyed  can  our  pros- 
perity continue  and  Increase  from  year  to 
year. 

In  the  eyes  of  enemies  of  economic  and 
real  political  democracy  the  crime  of  the 
General  Motors  workers  te  not  so  much  that 
they  have  believed  and  acted  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  maintaining  purchasing  power  to 
keep  pace  with  production.  It  is  more  that 
by  their  clear-headedness,  their  cotirage  and 
determination,  and  the  Ijrllllant  and  devoted 
leadership  of  their  vice  president,  Walter 
Reuther,  they  have.  In  the  short  space  of  3 
months,  given  the  American  people  a  lesson 
in  the  arithmetic  of  abundance. 

Prom  now  on  the  facts  about  wages,  costs, 
prices,  profits,  and  increasing  volume  of  pro- 
duction are  bound  to  be  part  of  collective 
bargaining,  with  the  public  Itetenlng  In. 
finally  participating  through  the  exercise  of 
public  opinion.  By  making  their  wage  de- 
mands square  with  the  interests  of  consumers 
and  Investors,  and  with  the  over-all  public 
Interest,  the  OM  strikers  have  given  new  Ills 
and  validity  to  free  collective  bargaining  as 
a  method  of  practicing  gentUne  eoonomlc 
democracy. 

MHO  MOBX  POLmCAL  BTaSNOTH 

8o  far,  so  good.  But,  along  with  thte  fight 
on  the  eootMonic  front,  on  ttie  picket  lines, 
and  in  negotteittons,  we  need  more  strength 
In  Washington,  both  In  Congreae  and  in 
executive  agyoeies, 

Ws  need  more  political  strsngtb  In  State 
capiuis.  in  county  govcmmenta,  and  in  city 
halls  and  school  boards. 

To  get  thte  ws  need  better  uoderatandlng. 
better  organization  all  up  and  down  the  line. 
right  Into  the  precincu  and  blocks  w^re  we 
live — running  from  tbe  grass  rooU  all  the 
way  to  the  Congress  and  tbe  White  House. 

At  the  present  time  our  strenctk  te  Con- 
gress is  weak .  Agaiiwt  a  coalition  of  reaction . 
determined  to  turn  back  the  dock,  to  repeat 
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all  the  itilstakes  made  after  World  War  I.  we 

only  scone  155  votes  In  the  Hoiise 

26  votes  In  the  Senate      That  is 

enftugh  to  win  moral  victories — nxoral 

that  are  practical  defeats. 

fault  U  that? 

say  It  is  the  fault  of  Congress,  rr 
poUtlfclans.  or  of  both  major  political  par- 
Tpat  answer  isn't  good  enough 

you  say  politics  or  politicians,  and 

superior  to  all  that,  you  are  giving  an 

Is  both  lazy  and  dangerous. 

because,  in  a  democracy,  the  credit 

blame  for  whatever  is  done  or  left  un- 

flr  ally  rests  on  the  people  themselves — 

on  you  i  ,nd  me  as  citizens  entitled  to  vote 

■  ■■caiMK  umntooATTc 

daagannia  bacaoM  It  Is  undemocratic. 

are  nereasary  In  a  democracy.     PoH- 

ire  as  good  as — and  no  better  than — 

pec  )le  who  elect  them,  or  fall  to  vote 

of  office. 

ve  good  progressive  representatives 

and  ycu  have  reactionary  repre- 

too      Why?     Becauae  you  haven't 

bard  enough  throughout  the  State  to 

understanding    of    the    progressive 

I  ihd  to  organize  support  for  them  and 

idates  who  will  do  something  about 
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Is  why  the  Case  bill  passed  the  House; 

words  'full  employment  "  were  taken 

the    full-employment    bill    before    it 

passed;  why  the  Congress  has  failed 

a  health  bill,  a  housing  bill,  an  ade- 

ifnemployment -compensation  bill,  the 

1-tax   bill,   the  bill   for  a  permanent 


b! 


simply,  the  people  who  want   this 

to  go  forward  havt  got  to  care  as 

work  as  hard  as  the  powerful  few. 

t  to  stampede  us  all  back  to  the 

prcfwar  past. 
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HAVK   TO   WORK   AT   XT 

lacy.  in  both  the  economic  and  po- 

^elds.  is  something  you  have  to  work 

and    -very  day.     If  you  don't,  you 

knack  o*  't  and.  bsfore  you  know  it. 

lose  even  the  rlgh»  to  practice  It. 

(General  Motors  strikers  are  practicin"? 

bravfly   and   effectively    in    the   economic 


of  their  friends  in  the  political  held 
adifnirlng  and  helping  in  the  fight — 
that,  when  tula  battle  is  won.  the 
exlerg>  and  organization  will  be  aimed 
iractlce  and  Improvement  of  democ- 
ths  political  field.  Both  kinds  are 
as  closely  connected  aa  heads  and  Ulls  on  a 
dime.  Each  protects  and  promotes  the 
oth-r. 
Let's 
of  the 
full  coiisumptlon 


race  the  fact  squarely.     If  the  fight 

( >eneral  Motors  .strikers  for  a  peace  of 

full  production,  and  full 

t  is  to  be  successful  in  the  long 

in  the  economic  field  must  be 

by  success  ir  the  political  field. 

neans  a  better  city  council,  a  better 

loard.   a   better   legislature,   a   better 

.    elected    and   supported    by    better 

better   organized    Americans   who 

afraid  of  full  employment,  of  atomic 

of  other  peoples,  and  of  the  future. 

t  to  live   in   a   free  country  and   a 

free — free  of  want  and  fear  and 

war.     I  want  my  children  to  have 

t. 


nade 


£ht 


tnsNWG  CXSAT  BATTLK 


(feneral  Motors  strikers  are  winning 

battle    in    that   fight   to   keep    this 

free  and  make  it  freer — freer  of  eco- 

i^ijustlce  and  cLilis  and  fever.     They 

for  me  and  mine,  for  all  of  us. 

br^ve,  smart,   well-organized   and  dis- 

fre«    men — I    salute    them.     They 

thanks  and  my  cooperation.     All  I 

la  an  Improvement — not  In  pay 

Ir  working  conditions  In  tho 

of   the   United   States.    They  can 


start  working  on  that  us  soon  as  this  strike 
!4  won. 

In  the  meantime,  starting  when  this  meet- 
ing ends,  they  and  all  of  you.  can  do  your 
bit  to  win  the  home-front  war  we  have  been 
talking  atHJUt.  oy  wiring  or  writing  your  Rep- 
resentatives, your  Senators,  your  President, 
to  support  genuine  price  control  and  back 
up  Chester  Bowles  with  .11  the  strength  they 
have.  And  wend  copies  to  Mr  Bowles  He's 
getting  plenty  of  pressure  from  the  near- 
sighted who  think  a  little  inflation  cant 
hurt  us. 

The  fight  for  real  jjrice  control  is  part  of 
the  General  Motors  workers  battle  to  fight 
off  the  deadly  wooden  nickels  of  tnfiatlon 

It's  not  easy  to  stand  on  a  picket  line. 
Strikes  are  no  picnic.  They  are  the  last  des- 
perate expression  of  men  and  women  voicing 
their  need. 

I  know  that. 

I  salute  you. 


The  DAR  and  Racial  DiscriniBatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or    CONNECTJCtT 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  radio  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  Station  WMCA  in  New 
York  and  Station  WWBC  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  on  February  21.  1946: 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  an 
organiiiation  of  women  known  as  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution.  There  are 
more  than  150.0C0  of  these  women,  come  to- 
gether to  serve  their  community  and  their 
country  in  groups  called  chapters.  Three 
thousand  DAR  chapters  are  scattered  across 
our  lacd 

Now  every  Daughter  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution is  distlaguished  by  the  fact  that  she 
claims  one  or  mere  ancestors  who  fought  in 
the  Continental  Army.  This  fact  is  her  ad- 
mittance card,  so  to  speak,  into  the  organi- 
zation In  the  veins  of  every  Daughter  of 
the  American  Revolution  there  must  fiow 
the  blood  of  some  hero  of  1776. 

New  there  are  not,  I  believe,  more  than  a 
handful  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution who  believe  that  this  blood  bestows 
any  excellence  upon  them,  in  and  of  itself. 
Like  every  other  intelligent  citizen  of  our 
country,  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion knows  that  all  theories  of  blood  or  rnce, 
which  hold  that  these  make  one  group  cf 
p>eople  naturally  superior  to  another,  are 
wrong,  both  on  material  or  spiritual  grounds. 
Such  theories  deny  the  equality  of  all  God's 
children,  and  such  theories  cannot  be  scien- 
tifically proved.  Hitler's  persecution  of  the 
Jews  was  founded  on  a  blood  theory.  His 
vaunting  of  the  German  as  a  superman  was  a 
race  theory.  We  all  know  that  imperialism 
thrives  on  theories  of  white  supremacy.  And 
we  know,  unhappily,  how  hard  theories  of 
supremacy  based  on  skin  color  die  in  our 
own  land. 

Long  ago  Stephen  O.  Douglas  said  In  a  de- 
bate with  Abe  Lincoln.  "I  do  net  believe  that 
the  Almighty  ever  intended  the  Negro  to  be 
the  equal  of  the  white  man  If  He  did.  He 
has  been  a  long  time  demonstrating  the 
fact."  One  might  as  logically  say.  "I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Almighty  ever  Intended  the 
white  man  to  live  in  peace,  to  be  happy,  or 
to  be  saved.  If  He  did.  He  has  been  a  long 
time  demonstrating  the  fact."  The  answer 
to  both  of  those  statements  Is  one  and  the 


same:  God  did  intend  for  man  to  live  In 
peace,  and  for  men  of  every  color  to  ba  the 
equals  of  one  another.  It  is  we  humans  who 
have  been  a  long  time  trying  to  demonstrate, 
by  insensate  fratricidal  persecution  and 
wholesale  bloodshed,  that  God  Is  wrong. 

So.  although,  as  the  exprefslon  goes,  the 
DAR  is  proud  of  her  Revolutionary  ancestry 
and  blood,  as  she  should  be.  for  wno  should 
not  reverance  forefathers  more  for  their  no- 
bility? But  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution don't  think  the  blood  which  they 
have  Inh.  -Ited  from  their  ancestors  makes 
them  one  Jot  or  tittle  better  citizens,  or 
greater  patriots,  or  more  worthy  of  honor, 
than  any  other  citizen  of  our  country  I  hope 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  this  is  how  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  feel,  and  I 
believe  1  am.  for  you  see,  I  am  a  member  of 
the  DAR,  too.  of  the  Eunice  Dennie  Burr 
Chapter,  in  Connecticut. 

I  believe  that  what  makes  our  organiza- 
tion strong  and  k1v»>s  it  the  right  to  be  proud 
are  not  the  blood  lines  or  ancestral  trees  of 
its  members,  but  the  noble  spirit  and  tradi- 
tions that  they  have  inherited  from  their 
ancestors 

And  I  want  to  tell  you  tonight,  although 
presently  we  shall  seem  to  be  scolding  the 
DAR.  that  it  reallv  has  richly  inherited  that 
spirit,  and  that  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  have  always  been  in  the  very 
forefront  of  patriotic  women  s  groups  in  this 
country  I  do  .lot  particularly  applaud  them 
for  this,  'or  that  is  precisely  where  you  would 
expect  to  find  them.  Isn't  It?  If  I  had  all 
night,  instead  ot  only  10  more  minutes.  I 
could  not  tell  you  the  many  most  excellent 
things  that  the  DAR  has  done  since  Its  for- 
mation 56  year*  ago. 

In  the  war  that  has  Just  ended  DAR  war 
efforts  drew  high  praise  from  Government 
authorities.  So  the  criticism  of  a  few  leaders 
in  the  DAR  which  must  be  made  is  based  on 
deep  pride  and  praise  for  many  unpublicized 
but  patriotic  efforts  of  the  DAR  rank  and 
file. 

The  Inheritance  of  blood  has  grown  thin- 
ner and  thinner  a?  our  ancestors  recede  into 
the  distance.  But — and  here  is  a  happy 
PcU-adox — the  Inheritance  of  their  spirit  has 
waxed  and  deepened  and  become  enriched  by 
that  very  time  which  Impoverishes  or  de- 
stroys all  else. 

Now  what  is  that  spirit?  It  is  the  spirit  of 
our  revolutionary  forefathers'  fierce  and 
proud  love  of  liberty  under  God.  for  every- 
one of  his  children.  Our  forefathers,  defend- 
ing with  their  very  lives,  the  proposition  that 
It  is  Just  and  reasonable  for  every  citizen  to 
be  considered  equal  before  the  law,  won  that 
lib3rty  for  themselves  in  1773.  for  themselves 
and  their  children,  and  In  the  end.  for  every 
person  born  within  our  borders,  regardless  of 
his  color,  or  race,  or  creed. 

And  strangely  enough  It  was  this  very 
spirit  of  citizen  equality  and  equal  repre- 
sentation which  gave  a  birth  to  the  DAR 
itself.  I  wonder  how  many  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  know  that  their 
organization  was  born  as  a  gesture  against — 
against  what?  Why.  against  discrimination. 
In  the  light  of  certain  unhappy  events  that 
have  taken  place  In  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  Constitution  Hall  since, 
this  may  be  hard  for  some  to  believe.  But 
It  is  true 

Along  about  1883  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution  was  formed.  In  1890  they  held 
an  early  convention  in  the  city  of  Louisville. 
Ky.  And  what  do  you  imagine  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  did?  They  voted,  at  that 
meeting,  to  exclude  Revolutionary  women 
from  their  organization  and  their  meetings, 
and.  therefore,  their  halls.  In  short,  they 
discriminated  against  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  simply  on  the  basis  of 
their  sex.  and  on  nothing  else,  nothing  else 
at  all. 

Now  American  women,  in  that  time,  were 
considered  Inferior,  yes  mentally,  as  well  as 
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physically  Inferior  to  men.  and  so  women  In 
that  time  were  considered  unworthy  or  unfit 
to  belong  to  the  patriotic  organization  that 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  had 
formed. 

But  when  the  Sons  discriminated  against 
the  Daughters  they  forgot  that  the  spirit  is 
the  Inherited  thing  which  makes  the  helra 
strong.  You  can  guess  what  those  ladles 
did.  They  went  out,  right  here  in  Washing- 
ton, too.  and  formed  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  aa  a  protest  against 
Euch  discrimination.  And  In  the  fullness  of 
time,  they  got  a  charter  from  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  because  what  you 
kno-w  now.  one  of  the  most  useful  and  splen- 
did organizations  in  the  United  States  of 
Amprica.  This  is  what  our  charter  in  article 
II  states  to  tje  our  purpose,  to  which  we  are 
sworn  and  dedicated: 

"(3)  To  cherish  maintain,  and  extend  the 
institutions  of  American  freedom,  to  foster 
true  patriotism  and  love  of  country,  and  to 
aid  In  securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings 
of  liberty  • 

Now  that  we  all  quite  clearly  know  how  and 
why  the  DAR  was  formed,  and  also  that  dur- 
ing their  years  of  history,  they  have,  on  the 
whole,  lived  up  to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the 
law,  of  their  own  charter,  I  Ijelleve  we  can, 
without  being  accused  of  destructive  criti- 
cism note  that  the  DAR  leadership  has  failed. 
I  am  speaking  of  the  two  Instances  of  the 
closing  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  Constitution  Concert  Hall  to 
Marian  Anderson  and  Hazel  Scott,  simply — 
and  for  no  other  reason — because  they  were 
colored. 

Now  some  may  think  this  a  small  matter, 
but  I  assure  you.  the  whole  fate  of  the  DAR 
could  be  at  stake  in  this  matter. 

For  small  incidents,  little  episodes,  often 
have  mighty  consequences  for  great  good  or 
great  evil.  How  small  a  thing  In  revolution- 
ary times  must  have  seemed  the  imposition 
of  a  stamp  tax  to  King  George  ni— and  how 
disproportionate  the  row  that  It  kicked  up 
among  those  stubborn  colonists  thousands  of 
miles  away.  But  from  a  series  of  such  small 
injustices,  laid  on  by  a  kingly  hand,  America 
.  was  lost  to  that  king,  and  the  United  States 
born  to  the  world. 

"The  mighty  oak  from  an  acorn  towers; 
A  tiny  seed  can  fill  a  field  with  flowers — 
Or   one   bell    alone   toll   out   the  death   of 
kings." 
Organlzattons.  which  are  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  liberty  and  its  traditions,  as 
the  DAR  is   which  disregard  the  small  causes, 
have  already  begun  to  betray  little  by  little, 
the  great  ones.    It  Is  the  lost  nail  that  some- 
times loses  the  battle,  the  little  leaks  which 
often  sink  the  ship,  the  light  strokes  of  the 
axe  that  bring  down  the  heaviest  tree. 

So  let  us  review  this  Incident  of  Constitu- 
tion Hall  contracts  in  the  light  of  the  vast 
and  overwhelming  Importance  of  the  smallest 
Injustice.  The  ConsUtuUon  Hall  contracts 
were  drawn  up  in  1932  by  a  Washington  board 
of  "Miughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
with  a  clause  In  them  which  reads,  "for  white 
artists  only  "  In  the  course  of  time  that 
clause  caused  to  be  barred  from  the  Hall  the 
golden-voiced  Marian  Anderson..  That  was 
In  1939.  In  the  winter  of  1945  the  same 
clause  barred  Hazel  Scott.  Now  the  Justifi- 
cation for  this  clause  sometimes  given  by 
the  board  Is  that  It  complies  with  the  local 
customs  in  Washington,  which,  as  everyone 
knows  segregates  blacks  from  whites  In 
schools  and  most  public  places,  and  this  Is 
true.    But  It  Is  custom  in  Washington,  not 

\axD 

But  I  fear  I  must  tell  my  DAR  friends  that 
some  of  the  good  ladles  In  charge  of  this 
matter  recently  have  sought,  by  letter,  pam- 
phlet, and  public  statement,  to  spread  abroad 
amoxtg  our  members  the  Impression  that 
whereas  they  Individually  would  "ery  much 
like  to  do  away  with  racial  discrimination 
in  Constitution  Hall  there  is  some  law  which 


forbids  them  to  do  so.  I  tell  you  that  no 
Washington  law  exists  that  forbids  it.  I 
challenge  any  of  the  honorable  ladies  on 
the  Washington  board  tc  produce  proof  that 
any  law  exisu  today  which  requires  them 
to  put  that  clause  in  their  next  contract. 

Let  me  read  you  a  letter  I  have  received 
In  reply  to  my  own  question  concerning  this 
subject.  It  Is  from  Mr.  Vernon  E.  West,  cor- 
poration counsel  of  Washington,  D.  C.  I 
quote : 

"DiAB  Mrs.  Luce:  This  is  in  reply  to  your 
Inquiry  today.  There  is  no  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  compelling  the  segregation 
of  the  white  and  colored  races  In  public 
places,  except  In  the  public  schools.  •  •  • 
"With  respect  to  public  halls  and  audito- 
rixmis.  such  as  Constitution  Hall  ar.d  the 
theaters,  the  owners  thereof  may.  if  they 
desire,  permit  them  to  be  occupied  by  only 
one  race  or  the  other,  but  are  not  required 
to  do  so." 

Now,  what  put  In  that  Jim  Crow  clause  in 
DAR  contracts  with  artists?  Partly  Inertia 
and  a  slavish  obedience  to  precedence  and 
mores.  For  many  who  would  not  bow  down 
to  men  are  often  grovelling  slaves  to  man- 
ners. But  mostly  prejudice  put  It  there — un- 
American  prejudice.  There  are  ladles  on  the 
DAR  board  who  are.  as  they  should  be.  proud 
daughters  of  the  South,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  Union. 

Naturally  their  racial  prejudices  die  hard. 
One  understands  how  they  feel.  But  they 
must  be  told  that  when  they  allow  their 
racial  prejudices  to  operate  in  DAR  matters. 
they  add  to  the  wrong  of  Intolerance  the 
wrong  of  disloyalty  to  the  DAR.  For  they 
have  compromised  the  old  and  unsullied 
reputation  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  all  over  the  country.  They  have 
nuide  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lis  who 
do  hold  no  racial  prejudices,  a  symbol  of  in- 
tolerance and  discrimination  In  a  field  where 
above  all  no  such  intolerance  should  exist — 
the  field  or  art.  music,  and  the  spirit.  This 
is  not  to  be  borne  by  us.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you  that  so  long  as  there  Is  in  us,  both  the 
blood  and  spirit  of  our  revolutionary  an- 
cestors, we  will  not  take  it  lying  down. 

Mrs.  Julitis  Young  Talmadge.  of  Georgia, 
Is  today  president  general  of  the  DAR.    Now, 
I  don't  know  how  many  more  revolutionary 
ancestors  Mrs.  Talmadge  can  boast  than  you 
and  I,  and  I  don't  care,  since  it  is  our  an- 
cestors spiritual  Inheritance  we  are  concerned 
with,  and  not  quarts,  pints,  or  even  drops 
of  blood.     So  we  are  going  to  step  right  up 
to  her,  with  that  courage  we  all  have — or  we 
wouldn't  be  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, and  say.  "See  here,  Mrs.  Talmadge, 
of  Athens,  Ga.,  3rou  are  a  fine  woman,  and  a 
gracious  lady,  but  whether  you   will  admit 
it  or  not,  in  your  deep  concern  for  white  faces, 
you  are  paradoxically  enough  giving  our  DAR 
a  couple  of  terrible  black  eyes  by  Insisting  on 
this  clause  In  our  Coiistltutlon  Hall  contract. 
It  is  a  small  thing,  you  say,  that  you  are  hold- 
ing ground  on.     But  that  small  thing  may 
prove  a  large  one.     For  you  are  making  otir 
organization    terribly    vulnerable    to    liberal 
and  enlightened  democratic  criticism  through 
the  land.     You  are.  above  all.  making  us  seem 
to    be   an    organization   which    follows    un- 
happy, un-American  local  customs.  Instead 
of  one  which  steps  forth  to  lead  the  Nation 
in  liberty's  name."     And  then  I  would  ask. 
'If  you  were  to  Insist  on  admitting  colored 
artists  to  Constitution  Hall,  dear  Mrs.  Tal- 
madge. what  do  you  think  would  happen,  now 
honestly?     Do  you  think  the  few  prejudiced 
people  in  this  Capital  would  riot  against  you. 
break  the  windows  of  your  hotise,  ride  you 
out  of  town  on  a  rail?     And  where,  do  you 
think  we  loyal  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  would  be — hiding  under  the  bed? 
No.  we  would  be  by  your  side.    Come,  courage. 
Mrs.  Talmadge,  remember  your  revolutionary 
ancestors. 

But  now.  my  radio  listeners.  I  want  you  to 
help  me  to  help   Mrs.  Talmadge,   and  her 


friends,  who  may  be  under  the  impre&sl<Hi 
that  thousands  of  other  Daughters  of 
American  Revolution  are  also  either  afraid 
to  do  what  they  think  is  right  or  indifferent 
to  what  is  rlpht.  Hundreds  of  Daughters 
ot  the  American  Revolution  have  already 
written  to  me.  I  want  hundreds  more  to 
write  to  Mrs  Talmadge.  pleading  with  her 
to  have  the  courage  to  do  away  with  the 
"white  artist  only"  clause  in  our  contract.  I 
also  hope  that  every  DAR  chapter  In  the 
USA  will  do  what  my  own  Eunice  Dennie 
Burr  chapter,  and  dozens  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  have  done — pass  resolutions  to 
submit  to  the  annual  DAR  convention  in 
May.  in  Atlantic  City,  asking  that  the  clause 
be  stricken.  I  am  confident  that  within  6 
months  we  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution can  do  this,  and  show  up  all  our 
critics  who  say.  because  of  our  unhappy 
history  In  this  little  matter,  that  in  big  mat- 
ters we  are  a  bunch  of  old  foggy,  reactionary. 
Intolerant  women,  interested  in  nothing  but 
monuments  and  antiques. 

Now  there  are  certain  other  concrete 
things  that  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  can  do  to  effect  this  reform  more 
readily.  Any  DAR  who  is  listening  to  me 
and  would  like  to.  can  w^rlte  me  in  Wash- 
ington, and  1*11  tell  her  how  we  can  work  to 
accomplish  this  little  change  we  all  so  much 
desire. 

Tomorrow  is  George  Washington's  birth- 
day. Tonight  and  tomorrow  are  good  times 
to  remind  ourselves  of  the  character  of  the 
man  who  lead  our  War  of  Independence. 
Said  Abraham  Lincoln  In  1842.  speaking  of 
Washington:  •'Washington  Is  the  mightiest 
name  on  earth — long  since  mightiest  in  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  still  mightiest  in  moral 
reformation."  Now  there  we  have  it  from 
Honest  Abe  himself:  Washington  is  the 
mightiest  name  on  earth  because  he  believed 
in  civil  liberties  for  all  our  cltlaens — «md 
that  means,  today,  for  Marian  Anderson  and 
Hazel  Scott,  too.  And  because  he  believed 
in  the  moral  reformation  of  the  individual, 
that  means  he  would  hot  think  highly  of 
any  DAP.  who  in  the  year  194fl  will  continue 
to  countenpnce  the  exclusion  from  Con- 
stitution Hall  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  great 
and  gifted  artists  for  no  other  reason,  none, 
none,  none — than  that  their  faces  are  of  a 
darker  hue.  The  spirit  of  our  founder,  and 
the  Father  of  our  Coimtry  has  spoken.  Let's 
listen  to  what  he  says,  and  then  go  and  do 
what  we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  do — aid 
in  securing  for  all  mankind  the  blessings  of 
liberty. 


Let's  Place  Zone  Office  for  Veteran  $  Geo- 
frapbically  Where  Veterans  Will  Get 
the  Maximum  of  Service  and  the  Hini- 
mum  Waste  of  Time  by  Travel  and 
Mail,  and  the  Minimum  of  Expense — 
Los  Anfeles  Area  Geographically,  and 
According  to  Population,  Center  of 
Zone  12 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CKLtrOUKlA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous 
consent  having  been  granted  to  me  so 
to  do,  I  introduce  into  the  Congeessional 
RrcoRj)  a  letter,  dated  February  19,  1946, 
with  the  enclosed  resolution  to  me  from 
the  honorable  chairman,  W.  A.  Smith, 
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I  oard  of  Suipervlsors  of  the  Coun- 
Angeles.  of  my  State  of  Cali- 
The  text  of  the  resolution  Is  self- 
I  also  include  a  letter  by 
me  to  fcren.  Omar  Bradley,  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration: 

CotJWTT  or  Los  ANCixri. 

BOAKD   OP  STTTCBViaaM. 

Lo3  Angeles.  February  19,  1949. 

Cl-TDt  O.  DOTLl. 

th  Dtstrict.  Calitornia. 
House  0/  Representattres, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
,tTD«:  EncloMd  you  will  And  a  copy 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
of  Los  Angeles  County  at  Its  meet- 
^ednesday    February  13.  1946. 

informed  that  the  figures  showing 
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the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

the  great  expansion  of  facilities  tak- 
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'!fours  truly. 

W.  A.  SwrrH.  Cfiatrman. 

Whereas  the  United  States  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnlaiiatlon  has  established  13  cone  ofQces 
Uirotigi  kout  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
panonal  conuct  wltb  the  veterans 
up  adjudication  of  claims:  and 
none  la  is  comprised  of  the  States 
.  Arizona,  and  Nevada,  with  the 
headquarters  to  te  established 
Francisco.  Calif  .  wltb  three  regional 
idjacent  to  San  Francisco,  one  In 
Reno.  fchre«  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles,  and 
two  in  Arizona:  and 

Whei  eas  more  than  60  percent  of  the  vet- 
eran   p>pulatlon    In    this   zone    reside   In   or 
naar  Lm  Angetea  at  the  present  time,  and 
1  ipon  the  comparative  growth  a  much 
percentage    will    reside    In    the    Los 
area  In  the  near  future,  cases  pres- 
I  landled  number  more  than  twice  as 
rom  the  southern  area  as  from  the 
area:  and 

Loa  Angeles  Is  the  geographical. 

tlon,    and    major    veteran    poula- 

of  this  zone.     It  requires  only  an 

t  trip  from  Los  Angeles  to  reach  the 

remote  of  the  regional  offices  while  It 

a  day  and  a  night  trip  from  San 

It  requires  a  loss  of  a  day  In  the 

fiiom  San  Francisco.     All  to  the  detrl- 

the  veteran:  Tlierefore  l>e  it 

red.  That  the  Board  of  Supenlsors 

County  of  Los  Angeles  at  Its  meeting 

13.  1946.  does  request  Oen.  Omar 

Director  of  the  Veterans'  Admlnls- 

to    establish    th«   headquarters    of 

in  or  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 

it  further 

.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  b« 
to  the  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Washington,  D.  C.  to  the 
Loa  Aiifcles  City  Council,  and  to  the  Loa 
AngalC)   Chamber  of  Commerce. 

FnauiUtT  35.  1916. 
Oen.  Ck<Aa  Baaoixr. 

ild|ntnurraror.  Vetenna'  ildmlnisfrafton, 
Washington.  D.  C 

Mt  Oka*  OsisnAL  BaAPLZT :  I  have  Just  re- 
ceived i  copy  of  a  resoiutiun  by  the  Board  of 
Superv  sors  of  Loa  Angeles  Coimty.  dated 
February  19.  1946.  It  is  addressed  to  your 
attentl  m  so  that  no  doubt  you  hava  already 
receive*  I  It  as  It  applies  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  purpose  and  efficiency  of  placing  the 
Tatorai  s'  ofica  for  zone  12  in  or  adjacent  to 
Loa  ABiatea.  Calif. 

I  th<usht  It  appropriate  to  mall  you.  my 
hooore  I  sir.  a  copy  of  my  remarks  which  this 
day  ap  >ear  in  the  CoNcarsaioNAL  Rxcoao. 
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Furthermore.  I  will  thank  you  to  fully  ad- 
vise me  why  the  office  Is  placed  In  San  Fran- 
cisco— instead  of  being  placed  at  the  center 
of  the  veteran  population.  You  properly  in- 
form the  Nation  that  you  will  place  the 
veterans'  hospitals  where  they  can  get  ex- 
pert and  ample  medical  service.  Why  doesn't 
the  same  principle  apply  to  the  offices  of  the 
veteran?  Why  don't  you  place  the  office  of 
■MM  12  where  they  will  have  a  maximum 
•oceaa  to  the  office  with  the  maximum  sav- 
ing of  time  and  travel  expense? 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Cltok  DOTUt. 
JIf ember  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem,  would  It 
not,  that  in  the  interests  of  prompt,  efll- 
cient  service  to  the  veterans,  that  the 
great  metropolitan  area,  commonly 
known  as  the  Los  Angeles  area  be  given 
the  prompt  and  significant  placement 
that  its  significant  location  deserves? 
It  would  seem,  would  it  not,  that  if  we 
are  f/imarily  interested  in  serving  the 
human  interests  of  these  veterans  at  the 
earliest  possible  date — that  we  should 
make  the  office  to  which  they  have  to 
travel  the  most  available  to  them.  This 
is  not  done  by  placing  the  office  to  which 
they  have  to  travel,  and  which  they  have 
to  Communicate  with,  at  least  a  day  and 
a  night  consumed  travel  time  further 
away  from  the  majority  of  them  than 
necessary. 

Botli  by  travel  and  by  mail  time,  and 
because  the  center  of  the  veteran  popu- 
lation Is  in  the  Los  Angeles  area — and 
will  continue  to  increa.singly  be  there  ap- 
parently— the  headquarters  of  zone  12 
.should  be  in  or  adjacent  to  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  If  it  should  not.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
should  it  not  be  there.  I  have  stated 
good  and  sufficient  rea-sons  why  it  should 
be  there.  What  arguments  can  be  pre- 
sented why  It  should  not.  I  know  of 
none  excepting  that  years  ago  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  of  the  United  States 
was  set  up  in  San  Francisco  as  headquar- 
ters of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  California. 
But  that  is  no  criterion  on  which  to  lo- 
cate the  veterans  office. 


A.  F.  L.'s  Fine  Labor  Record 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  1HX  HOUSE  OP  REPIUBXNTATTVS3 

riMMlav,  February  26  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  have  car- 
ried a  card  in  the  typographical  union, 
which  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  I  have  always 
taken  a  pardonable  pride  in  this  mem- 
bership because  of  my  feeling  that  I  am 
a  part  of  a  ^reat  organization  that  is  ded- 
icatee to  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
worker,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order. 

•I  was  indeed  gratifled  to  read  in  the 
morning  papers  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Municipal  Transit  Workers. 
AFL,  will  not  join  in  the  strike  threat- 
ened by  the  CIO  Transit  Workers  Union 


against  the  city  transit  system  which  is 
owned  by  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
recalled  a  recent  radio  broadcast  by  Ful^ 
ton  Lewis,  wherein  he  compared  th© 
methods  of  the  two  great  labor  unions  in 
attaining  their  ends.  The  broadcast 
follows : 

It  should  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  \t 
organized  labor  as  a  whole  escapes  enact- 
ment of  the  Case-Halleck  bill,  a  very  major 
share  of  the  credit  should  go  to  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  for  its  performance 
during  the  entire  reconversion  period.     The 
thing    that    spawned    the    Case-Halleck    bill 
was     Nation-wide     public     resentment     re- 
flected in  Congress  over  the  national  tie-ups 
by  strikes  In  the  automobile  Industry,  the 
steel  industry,  and   numerous  other  indus- 
tries,   practically    all    of    which    were    CIO 
strikes.     While  all   that   was  going  on   the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  the  other 
side  of  the  policy   fence   had   been   quietly 
sawing  wood  In  wage  negotiations  Just  like 
the  negotiations  that  the  CIO  has  been  con- 
ducting, and  there  has  been  hardly  a  strike 
of  any  appreciable  proportion   and  there  has 
been  no  strike  of  such  proportions  that  con- 
tinued any  length  of  time.    The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  unions  have  as  a  matter 
of  record,  negotiated  and  achleve<'  wage  in- 
creases  for   between   two   and   a   third   and 
three  million  workers  since  VJ-day  and  the 
size  of  the  wage  Increases  has  been,  gener- 
ally speaking,  on   a  par  with   th>   Increases 
the  CIO  has  won  the  hard  way.  and  In  some 
cases  not  won   at   all.  and  production   has 
gone  along  without  a  break  in  continuity — 
without  a  lot  of  name  calling  and  bitter- 
ness— without  men  losing  months  of  wages 
and  families  being  forced  Into  .union  bread 
and   soup   lines.     It    is  something    to   think 
about  and  something  that  deserves  real  at- 
tention and  note  on  the  part  of  the  average 
citizen  because  it  has  been  a  real  and  tre- 
mendous service  to  the  Nation  and  by  the 
very    production    that    has    resulted    it    has 
been    a    major   contribution    in    the    battle 
against  Inflation,  while  every  hour  of  pro- 
duction that  Is  lust  by  strikes  or  otherwise 
is  a  contribution  to  Inflation  itself. 


OPA  and  Business  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

or  ID.\HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Judfre 
oy  the  criticism  and  complaints  con- 
cerning the  efforts  of  our  Government 
to  protect  the  security  of  business  and 
the  stability  of  our  national  economy 
by  price  controls  it  appears  many  people 
fall  to  realize  the  danger  we  face  If 
all  price  controls  are  removed  In  these 
critical  times  it  is  reassuring  to  find  that 
this  danger  is  recognized  and  that  ef- 
forts of  the  Government  to  control  in- 
flation has  the  support  of  many  thought- 
ful businessmen. 

There  is  inserted  herewith  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Robert  E.  Hosack.  of  Moscow, 
Idaho: 

Moscow.  Idaho,  FebTuary  19.  1948. 
Hon.   COMFTOM  I.  WHm. 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DzAs  Six:    At  lunch  today  we  were  dlsciu- 
sing  our  current  troubles  and  I  remarked  that 
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things  had  reached  the  stage  where  I  was 
considering  writing  my  Congressman  to  urge 
that  Corfgress  restore  rationing.  There  was 
such  unanimous  and  hearty  approval  that  I 
decided  I  really  should  write  you  to  that 
effect. 

Every  time  there  Is  a  news  release  suggest- 
ing either  a  prospective  price  Increase  or  a 
future  shorUge  of  some  commodity,  the 
commodity  has  prompUy  disappeared  from 
the  shelves  of  our  local  stores.  This  has 
happened  successively  in  the  case  of  shorten- 
ing, butter  and  margarine,  cheese,  flour,  and 
coffee.  All  but  the  first  are  practically  un- 
atuinable  at  the  present  time.  Nor,  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware.  Is  that  a  complete  list 
of  the  essential  commodities  which  are  so 
scarce  as  to  be  nearly  nonexistent.  Clothing 
is  an  obvious  addition. 

The  result  is  that  even  those  of  us  who  do 
not  want  to  add  to  the  Inflationary  pressure 
by  Indulging  In  panic  buying  are  forced  to  go 
and  do  likewise  In  self  defense. 

Congress  Is  reported  to  be  reluctant  to  ex- 
tend the  life  of  price  control.  Failure  to  do 
so  would  be  disastrous  and  the  reluctance 
shows,  in  my  opinion,  a  serious  error  in 
judgment  of  the  temper  of  the  people.  Cer- 
tainly many  of  your  constituents  would  pre- 
fer the  stringent  but  relatively  fair  restric- 
tions of  the  wartime-rationing  program  to 
the  present  inequitable  and  uncertain  dis- 
tribution of  the  necessities.  I  can  speak  with 
assurance  when  I  say  that  I  and  most  of  my 
friends  feel  that  the  present  situation  is 
worse  than  during  the  tightest  rationing 
period  and  is  potentially  far  more  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

ROBEBT    E.    HOSACK. 


Plan  for  Army  Service 


REMARKJ 


or 


HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 


Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  which  I  believe,  if 
it  is  enacted  into  law,  will  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  War  Department  in  securing 
the  number  of  volunteers  it  will  need  to 
maintain  our  Army  at  a  strength  suffi- 
cient to  meet  our  security  needs  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  expeditious  release 
of  our  wartime  soldiers  who  now  seek  dis- 
charge. 

My  bill  provides  for  the  retirement  of 
certain  commissioned  officers,  commis- 
sioned warrant  officers,  chief  warrant 
officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard,  whose  service,  as  en- 
listed men  and  as  commissioned  officers 
combined,  exceeds  20  years  in  the  Regu- 
lar .services. 

Many  of  these  men  were  In  the  ranks 
for  many  years  and  were  promoted  to 
temporary  commissioned  grades  during 
the  war.  Most  of  them  have  already 
given  the  t)est  years  of  their  life  to  mili- 
tary or  naval  service.  They  are  what 
have  come  to  be  known  as  the  Regulars. 
Most  of  them,  if  they  were  to  return  to 
their  prewar  ratings  in  the  ranks,  would 
find  that  due  to  the  wholesale  changes  in 
the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and 
xcn— App 60 


Coast  Guard,  as  the  result  of  World  War 
II.  the  positions  they  formerly  held  in 
those  ratings  no  longer  exist.  New  posi- 
tions have  been  created  and  are  held  by 
younger  men. 

Many  of  the  World  War  II  men  would 
remain  in  the  service  if  they  could  re- 
tain their  positions  in  the  higher  non- 
commissioned and  warrant  officer  grades, 
but  if  the  Regular  servicemen  are  de- 
moted from  their  temporary  war  rank, 
and  thus  create  a  surplus  in  those  ratings, 
the  younger  men  will  leave  the  service 
rather  than  take  demotions.  In  other 
words,  there  would  be  insufficient  vacan- 
cies in  the  Regular  Establishment  to  ab- 
sorb all  of  them,  and  the  consequences 
would  be  that  the  regulars,  who  should  be 
retired,  will  hold  on  to  the  ratings,  and 
the  younger  men.  the  most  desirable 
group,  would  return  tc  civilian  life. 

In  fairness  to  the  Regulars,  therefore, 
my  bill  proposes  that  after  20  years  of 
service — computed  en  the  basis  of  service 
as  enlisted  men  and  as  officers  com- 
bined—they be  permitted  to  leave  the 
service  on  retirement  pay  of  2  percent  of 
active-duty,  annual  pay  at  the  time  of 
retirement,  multiplied  oy  a  namt>er  equal 
to  the  years  of  active  service  not  in  excess 
of  30  years. 

So  that  all  may  know  why  I  believe  this 
bill  should  be  enacted  into  'aw.  I  submit 
the  following  justifica  ion  for  it  and  also 
a  table  showing  the  amount  of  retirement 
pay  provided  for  the  various  grades.  To 
simplify  the  table  I  have  used  only  the 
Army  grades,  but  the  same  rate  of  re- 
tirement pay  would  apply  to  the  equiva- 
lent grades  in  the  other  services: 
jusrmcA'ioN 
1.  Commissionev  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  of  the 
United  States  with  more  than  20  years'  active 
service  who  were  formerly  enlisted  men  or 
warrant  officers  should  oe  permitted  to  re- 
tire because: 

(a)  Most  of  th^e  officers  have  already 
given  their  best  years  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment, including  3  or  more  years  active  com- 
missioned service.  They  have  earned  the 
ri<?ht  to  retirement. 

(b)  The  majority  of  ex-enlisted  men  and 
ex-warrant  offloeis,  if  demoted  to  their  per- 
manent grades,  would  find  that  due  to  whole- 
sale changes  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps,  and  Coast  Guard,  as  the  result  of 
World  War  II,  the  positions  they  formerly 
held  in  those  grades  no  longer  exist.  The 
new  positions  created  are  held  by  qualified 
younger  men. 

(c)  There  are  many  exceptionally  able 
young  men  (now  with  4  or  5  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  new  armed  services)  who  would 
stay  in  voluntarily  if  there  were  sufficient 
vacancies  in  high  noncommissioned  and 
warrant  officer  grades  to  make  it  worth 
while.  Reduction  of  officers  to  fill  these 
grades  would  hurt  the  morale  of  no*,  only  the 
officers  concerned  but  also  the  younger  men 
they  would  displace. 

(d)  Reduction  to  their  regular  warrant 
and  noncommissioned  grades  held  prior  to 
the  war  will  create  a  large  surplus  in  these 
grades  which  will  have  to  be  absorbed  before 
any  promotions  can  be  made,  thereby  cre- 
ating a  morale  situation  which  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  services.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  Congret«,  now  becoming 
economy  minded,  may  order  reduction  in 
surplus  grades,  thereby  causing  these  former 
officers  to  lose  theU-  grades  and  penalizing 


them  for  excellent  service  performed  during 
the  vrar  as  valuable  commissioned  officers. 

(e)  While  many  will  be  offered,  and  will 
accept.  Regular  commissions,  the  majority 
will  faU  to  meet  the  age  and  physical  stand- 
ards for  a  Regular  commissioned  officer. 
Most  officers  (former  enlisted  men  and  war- 
rant officers)  have  been  specialists,  whereas 
Regular  officers  must  have  a  general,  over-all 
military  or  naval  education.  The  majority 
of  the  officers  offered  Regular  commissions 
will  be  30  years  of  age  or  less,  although  a 
few  older  ex-enllsted  men  and  ex-warrant 
officers  (as  well  as  some  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  officers)  of  outstanding  ability  may 
be  offered  Regular  commissions  In  field 
grades. 

(f)  The  majority  of  those  who  could,  or 
would,  retire  under  authority  of  this  bill 
would  be  45  to  55  years  of  age.  In  general, 
therefore,  they  would  not  t>e  acceptable  for 
Regular    commissions. 

(g)  Many  will  be  offered,  and  will  accept, 
warrant-officer  grades,  but  the  maximum  age 
at  which  original  warrant  officer  appointment 
can  legally  be  made  Is  45. 

(h)  Permitting  them  to  retire  answers  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  older  group 
of  ex-enllsted  men  and  ex-warrant  officers 
who  have  not  enough  service  to  retire  under 
present  provisions  of  law  and  who,  because 
of  their  age,  cannot  compete  with  the  thou- 
sands of  available  younger  officers  who  are 
desirous  of  '^ither  obtaining  commissions  in 
the  Regular  armed  services  or  staying  In  the 
services  in  warrant-officer  grades. 

(1)  It  would  be  an  Injustice  to  reduce 
them  to  noncommissioned  and  warrant-offi- 
cer grades,  thereby  requiring  them  to  serve 
under  commissioned  officers  who  were  lieu- 
tenants and  captains  when  they,  themselves, 
were  majors  and  colonels  In  the  Army,  and 
held  similar  ranks  In  the  other  services. 

(J)  No  other  provision  exists  for  the  re- 
tirement, as  officers,  of  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  officers  who  have  served  Intermittently 
on  active  duty  in  enlisted  and /or  warrant 
and  commissioned  grades.  In  this  group.  20 
yea.s'  active  service  has  usually  been  spread 
over  30  or  40  years,  with  the  result  that  '.he 
average  age  of  such  officers  Is  50  to  60  years. 
There  is  little  or  no  military  future  for  most 
of  them. 

(k)  Regular  Army  commissioned  and  war- 
rant officers  are  now  permitted  to  apply  for 
retirement  upon  completion  of  15  years  ac- 
tive service.  (Officers  by  authority  of  sec.  V. 
act  July  31.  1935.  as  amended  by  sec.  III.  act 
June  13,  1940.  and  warrant  officers  by  au- 
thority of  sec.  V,  act  August  21,  1941) . 

(1)  While,  recognition  of  the  problems  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  is  being  given  by  Con- 
gress to  industry,  labor,  and  Goveriunent 
employees,  nothing  has  been  done  to  show 
the  country's  appreciation  for  the  excellent 
service  done  by  these  wartime  officers  who  are 
truly  the  backbone  of  any  army  or  navy. 

2.  The  retirement  pay  of  "2  percent  of  ac- 
tive-duty annual  pay  at  time  of  retirement, 
multiplied  by  a  number  equal  to  the  years 
of  his  active  service  not  In  excees  of  30 
years,"  Is  advocated  because: 

(a)  Officers  entitled  to  retire  under  the 
provisions  of  this  proposed  bill  have  earned 
the  right  to  sufficient  retirement  pay  to  al- 
low them  to  live  Even  under  this  bill,  at 
least  50  percent  of  those  eligible  to  retire 
would  receive  only  t86  to  $165  per  month, 
making  it  more  profitable  to  stay  In  the 
Army  and  retire  at  the  end  of  30  years. 

(b)  Although  it  is  not  believed  wartime 
officers  should  be  authorized  to  2>^  percent 
retirement  pay  now  authorized  Regular  com- 
missioned officers  who  have  had  the  maxi- 
mum in  mlllUry  education,  as  well  as  baring 
had  all  service  and  military  experience  In 
commissioned  grades,  the  ratio  of  4  to  6 
(2  percent  to  2'/2  percent)  is  considered  just. 
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Critical  Buildinf  Materials  to 
Soutii  Aascrica 


RKMARKS 


or 


le 


RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  iMDUMa 
HOUSK  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVBS 
xday.  February  26.  1946 


Mr.    8>RINaER.      Mr    Speaker,    re- 


made some  remarks  upon  the 
our  American-produced  criti- 


cal matej  ials  being  disposed  of  to  South 
Americac  countries,  and  their  huge 
building  prof^ram  developing  by  reason 
reof.  A  group  of  people  from  Indiana 
l»ve  been  touring  several  South  Ameri- 
can coun  ;ries.  and  they  have  discovered 
thMX  oar  umber,  phimbing  materials  and 

tteel  and  iron,  and  many  other 
scarce  aid  critical  Hiaterials  have  been 

to  tlwn  countries  and  are  now 
u&>d  to  wmiMt  in  promoting  the 
very  extensive  building  program  that  is 
presently  In  progress  In  thase  countries. 
Of  coursi .  it  is  tragic,  indeed,  for  us  to 
know  that  we  are  unable  to  secure  those 
same  critical  bulldi  ig  materials  in  our 
own  courtry.  for  urgent  and  necessary 
use  in  billdlng,  while  our  neighbors  to 
the  soutt  are  able  to  secure  from  our 
country  practlcallj  all  of  these  same  ma- 
terials fo-  their  building  and  construc- 
tion in  tliose  countries. 

same  subject.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

received  a  letter  from  a  build- 


On  thi< 
have  Just 

ing  contr|ictor.  located  In  Balboa.  C   Z . 
in  which 

I  rc«Mi  n 
nlatUDg   ol 


le  states  the  following: 


her«  you  are  [Mrotcsting  the  fur- 
ao  much  building  material  to 
La'in  Amcl'lcs  at  thla  tUne  You  are  nght. 
This  is  a  ijery  horrlbl*  tltuaUon.  and  it  baa 
OD  tor  acveral  ycara  and  at  the 
every  effort  ahouid  have  been 
ittai^  on  licJclng  the  enemy  The  sins 
ilM  loD  and  omMBton  by  United  SUtcs 
Oowramei  t  agencies  in  theee  parts  are 
worthy  of  further  inspection.  The  writer, 
il  red  here  for  many  yaara.  aaaurea 
you  tlMt  tJ  MTe  Is  nuterlal  here  at  a  scandal- 
ous nature  much  of  which  is  wasted,  and 
mucO  at   1  hich  is  not  needed. 


Mr 

confronts 

is 

needed 


Speaker 


depkira<  ile 


the  situation  which  im>w 

the  people  in  our  own  country 

because  they  cannot  secure 

or  materials,  either  for 


lumber 


building  purposes  or  for  repairs.  Plumb- 
ing supplies  are  almost  entirely  unob- 
tainable at  the  present  This  very  s^^ri- 
ous  situation  is  obstructing  the  building 
of  houses  and  homes.  Many  veterans 
want  to  build  a  home,  but  they  are  pre- 
vented from  proceeding  therewith  be- 
cause of  the  critical  shortage  of  many 
of  the  esseniial  building  and  plumbing 
materials  and  supplies.  Many  of  our 
civilians  desire  to  build,  or  remodel,  or 
repair  their  homes,  but  they  are  pre- 
vented from  so  doing  by  reasan  of  this 
great  scarcity  of  the  needed  materials 
therefor.  This  situation  appears  to  be- 
come more  aggravated  as  time  pro- 
gresses, and  thr  people  are  greatly  dis- 
tressed because  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  information  comes 
to  u-s  such  as  I  have  received  from  the 
reports  of  the  people  from  Indiana,  who 
are  touring  In  South  American  coun- 
tries, and  from  the  letter  from  the  con- 
tractor at  Balboa.  C.  Z..  regarding  the 
vast  amount  of  our  building  materials 
and  supplies  which  are  now  being  sent 
to  Latin-American  countries  by  this 
country,  while  our  own  people  in  this 
country  cannot  senire  the  ."same  for  their 
own  use  here,  it  is  a  very  confusing  and 
ridiculous  situation  Qreai  buildings 
and  fine  homes  are  imder  construction 
down  there,  with  ample  materials  of  all 
kinds  for  their  completion,  while  our 
people  at  home  are  compelled  to  wait 
until  they  can  secure  the  same  type  and 
character  of  building  materials  for  the 
construction,  remodeling,  or  repair  of 
their  homes  or  business  properties  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  aggravating  sit- 
uation must  be  remedied.  It  is  very  im- 
falr  to  our  people,  to  our  contractor?,  to 
our  lumber  companies,  and  to  our  people 
who  handle  plumbmg  and  other  building 
supplies  to  know  of  this  situation.  Our 
people  engaged  In  the  sale  of  building 
supplies  and  lumber  have  no  stock  on 
hands,  and  they  cannot  supply  their 
customers  with  these  neces-sities.  all  be- 
cau.se  our  Government  has  permitted 
such  supplies  to  be  sent  to  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  vast  quantities  so  they  may  pro- 
ceed with  their  program  of  building. 
And  in  many  instances,  as  it  is  reported, 
these  supplies  are  not  needed,  and  they 
are  wasted. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  very 
ugly  situation  will  be  remedied  at  the 
very  earliest  moment. 


Does  Bowles  Know  What  He  Is  Talking 

AbMt? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MXCHWAN 

IN  TH«  H008I  OP  REPRKSENTATTVBS 

Monday.  February  25.  1946 

Mr.  HOPI-TidAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chester 
Bowles  is  a  great  adveriislng  man  but  if 
he  wa.";  selling  merchandise  and  his  ad- 
vertising did  not  come  any  nearer  the 
truth  than  does  his  propaganda  about 
how  he  is  holding  down  prices,  prevent- 
ing inflation,  he  would  be  up  for  fraud. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  and 
a  statement  received  from  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Olds  hotels  which 
shows  that  Chester  Bowles  has  not  held 
down  prices  on  some  necessities: 

I  am  enclosing  some  comparative  figures 
on  foodstuffs  which  should  be  ol  interest 
to  you. 

Pranltly.  I  dont  knots  where  we  re  going  to 
land.  How  can  hotel  restaurants,  or  other 
food  purreyoTs.  mak-  a  go  of  It  when  raw 
food  coeto  continue  to  tnerease  but  our  re- 
tall  prepared  food  prices  must  remain  under 
celling  as  of  AprU  4-10,  1943? 
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Tratsperdaten 

The  sbo««  eonaparaUvc   price  !»gu.-es  are 
taken  from  actuai  newspaper  advertisuig  of 
the  foodstuffs  listed  in  the  Bay  City    Mich 
area.  ' 

How  can  hotels  continue  to  prepare  and 
sell  food  under  their  celling  if  commodities 
camtM  are  noC  also  controlled? 

It  is  the  old.  old  story:  Bowles  wants 
mn  increase  In  wages;  he  knows  materiaU 
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cost  more;  he  intends  to  hold  dowr  prices. 
He  is  squeezing  all  the  profits  out  of 
business. 

Does  he  know  of  anyone  who  is  going 
to  do  business  unless  there  is  a  prospect 
of  making  a  profit?  Is  it  his  puipost  to 
socialize  us.  to  squeeze  everyone  out  of 
business? 

At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal,  Rex 
Tugwell  said: 

Planning  will  necessarily  become  a  func- 
tion of  this  Federal  Government;  either  that 
or  the  planning  agency  will  supersede  the 
Government.  •  •  *  Business  will  logi- 
cally be  required  to  disappear.  This  Is  not 
an  overstatement  for  the  salce  of  emphasis — 
It  is  literally  meant.  •  •  •  The  future 
Is  becoming  visible  In  Russia.  Perhaps  our 
statesmen  will  give  way  or  be  more  or  less 
gently  removed  from  duty  •  •  *  Per- 
haps our  vested  InteresU  will  submit  to  con- 
trol without  violent  resistance. 

Am  wondering  whether  Bowles  hopes 
that  the  transition  will  not  be  too  pain- 
ful— comparatively  bloodless. 

Just  this  morning  we  learned  from  the 
press  that  wages  must  go  up.  prices  be 
held  down  by  money  obtained  through 
taxation  or  the  sale  of  bonds  used  to  pay 
a  subsidy.    To  put  it  another  way.  the 
price  will  go  up.  but  the  consumer  will 
pay  part  of  it  across  the  counter  and 
another  part  when  he  gets  his  tax  bill. 
Bowles  says  price  control   is   an  evil 
thing,  but  that  a  little  of  it  is  not  too  bad. 
He  thinks  the  people  have  not  the  cour- 
age to  take  now  the  dose  that  they  must 
take  or  perhaps  he  thinks  if  he  can  post- 
pone the  taking  of  the  bitter  dose  until 
after  election  he  and  his  buddies  can 
continue  in  power. 


Palestine — Prop-am  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1946 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  Pitts- 
burgli  chapter  of  the  Hadassah: 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  speaking 
endlessly  on  the  subject  of  Palestine  and  iht 
problem"  of  the  suffering  Jewish  people  now 
faced  with  exclusion  from  the  comfort  of 
the  only  remaining  hope-Palestine. 

I  remember  dimly  many  years  ago  an  old 
song  that  was  sung,  a  song  that  was  called 
A     Hundred     Years     From     Now      Perhaps 
some  of  you  may  remember  it,  too.     It  was 
a  delightful   recital  of  all   the  good   things 
that  would  happen  to  us— a  hundred  years 
from  now.     And   that's  what  we  are  being 
fed— m  the  disturbing,  distressing  Issue  of 
Palestine    today      Walt,    they    tell    us.     Be 
patient.     We    have    to    study    the    problem. 
It   can't   happen   overnight.      "Rome   wasn't 
built  In  a  day."  etc  ,  etc     In  the  meantime, 
there  are  wars  and  pogroms— there  are  mil- 
lions dead— there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
still    In    government    camps— without    hope 
and    without    dignity.    And    stlU    we    are 
waiting. 


It  reminds  me  of  the  bewildering  Incident 
in  which  Alice  In  Wonderland  found  herself 
while  attending  the  Mad  Hatter's  tea  party. 
She  noticed  that  one  of  her  favorite  delicacies 
was  missing  and  she  Inquired  about  the  Jam. 
The  White  Queen  retorted.  In  haughty 
tones:  "The  rule  Is.  Jam  tomorrow  and  Jam 
yesterday,  but  never  Jam  today." 

Remember,  Palestine  Is  not  a  cause  that 
has  been  relegated  to  Inch  notices  In  news- 
papers, nor  confined  to  Tuesday  noon  club 
discussions.     It    has    been    the    subject    of 
solemn  covenants  and  international  treaties. 
Its  pros  and  cons  have  echoed  through  the 
halls  of  the  two  most  powerful  democratic 
legislatures  In  the  world— the  Congress  of 
the    United    States    and    the    Parliament    of 
Great  Britain      Every  political  party  In  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  seeking  favor 
with  the  public,  has  been  pro-Zlonlst.     The 
Labor  Par.y  In  Great  Britain,  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  in  the  Unite     States, 
made  room  for  a  Palestine  plank  In  their 
election    platforms.     Even    Churchill,    when 
on  the  opposition  bench,  lashed  out  against 
Parliament  when  the  white  paper  was  being 
debated  before  j>assage.     Leaders  of  historic 
stature — Thomas     Masaryk,     Lord     Balfour, 
Lloyd  George.  Woodrow  Wilson,  Field  Marshal 
Smuts.    Lord    Wedgwood.    Franklin    Delano 
Roosevelt,    openly    and    verbally,    at    least, 
championed  Zionism  and  a  Jewish  common- 
wealth. 

On  October  15,  1944,  President  Roosevelt 
gave  his  support  to  the  Democratic  Party 
plank  on  Palestine  and  said:  "I  know  how 
long  and  ardently  the  Jewish  people  have 
worked  and  prayed  for  the  establishment  of 
Palestine  as  a  free  and  democratic  Jewish 
commonwealth.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
American  people  will  give  their  support  to 
this  aim  and  If  reelected  I  shall  help  to  bring 
about  Its  realization." 

On  April  20,  1945,  President  Truman  au- 
thorized the  statement  that  he  Intends  to 
carry  out  Roosevelt's  policy  In  regard  to 
Palestine. 

There  was  the  famous  Balfour  Declaration. 
There    were    52    nations    signing    consent    to 
Britain's  mandate  over  Palestine,  which  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  national 
homeland  In  Palestine.   There  was  the  Anglo- 
American    Treaty    of    1924.    reiterating    the 
terms    of    the    mandate.     Strange.    IsTi't    it, 
that   all   these   docunn.ents  of  state   and   all 
the  party  platforms  and  all  the  oratory  cul- 
minated In  the  Inexcusable,  nay,  despicable 
retreat   exemplified   in    the   Palestine   white 
paper  of   1939.     Since  the   advent  of  Hitler 
and  through  13  years  of  misery,  persecution, 
homelessness,  and  murder,  the  dispossessed 
Jew  of  Europe  found  between  himself  and 
salvation    a   certificate   of    immigration.     In 
the  face  of  the  Jew's  overwhelming  tragedy, 
with  a  smugness  and   callousness  that  was 
unbearable,  his  lord  and  master,  the  British 
Colonial    Administration    In    Palestine,    told 
him   he    could    not    make    land    purchases — 
that  only  75.C00  Jews  would  be  admitted  into 
Palestine   at   the  end   of  the   5-year  period 
which  began  in   '39.     Boatloads  of   escaping 
refugees    sank    off    the    coast    of    Palestine. 
There    were    no    certificates,    you    see.     Like 
Moses,  they  saw  the  Promised  Land  but  could 
not  enter.     In  1948,  the  white  paper  is  still  In 
effect. 

Recently  It  was  announced  that  Britain, 
out  of  her  boundless  mercy,  will  allow  a 
mere  trickle  of  1,500  refugees  to  enter  Pal- 
estine each  month.  The  guns  are  silent  In 
most  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple still  await  the  redemption  of  a  pledge 

The  following  is  a  portion  from  the  Con- 
ference Record  Issued  by  the  Amer  can  Jew- 
ish Conference.  "It  Is  now  10  months  since 
VE-day.  But  there  are  still  hundredF  of 
thousands  of  Jews  In  concentration  camps 
in  Europ)e.  behind  barbed  wire,  wearing  their 
prison  clothing,  unwilling  and  unable  to  go 


back  to  their  past,  knowing  nothing  of  their 
future,  and  beginning  not  to  care.  And  irom 
outside  the  camps,  from  the  villages  and 
towns  of  Europe  that  are  liberated  but  not 
yet  free,  there  come  sordid  stories,  reminis- 
cent of  the  past — of  pogroms  in  Cracow,  of 
suicides  in  France,  of  discrimination  within 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Allied  flags." 

Now,  as  always,  when  faced  with  the  need 
for  a  decision,  the  British  use  the  dodge  and 
the  stall— another  Inquiry,  another  Investi- 
gation,   another    appointment    of    another 
commission.    And  so  now  we  have  the  Anglo- 
American  Committee  of  'nqulr:  on  Palestine. 
There  have  been  Innumerable  reports,  in- 
quiries, and  commissions  on  the  Jews  pnd  on 
Palestine      There  was  the  Peel  Commission. 
There  was  the  commission  which  resulted  In 
the   abominable    white   paper  of    1939      We 
have  had  the  Harrison  report,  and  we  have 
had  Judge  Rlfklnd's  report.     There  are  the 
repwrt  and   investigation   of  General   Elsen- 
hower, concerning  the  condition  of  the  state- 
less Jews  In  Europe.    There  was  the  commis- 
sion which  resulted  In   the  splitting  up  of 
Palestine,    dividing    it    into    two    parts    and 
severing  Trans-Jordan  from  Palestine.    There 
was  a  report  and  investigation  by  the  Man- 
dates Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
I  have  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  new 
Committee  of  Inquiry   very,   very  carefully. 
There  was  not  a  single  new  fact  disclosed  not 
already  known  to  both  laymen  and  olHclals. 
All  testimony  was  a  reiteration  of  what  has 
been  said  for  the  past  30  years.  In  one  form  or 
another.    No  new  light  has  been  shed  on  the 
subject.     Indeed.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
atmosphere  was  hostile  and  guarded,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  members,  who.  of  course, 
are  all  hand  picked  In  accordance  with  Brit- 
ish foreign  policv.  while  the  American  mem- 
bers, while  trying  hard  to  be  Judicious,  could 
hardly  even  be  called  benevolently  neutral. 
Further  than  that.  It  appears  that  the  In- 
quiry Committee  has  given   opportunity   to 
the  vUlifiers  of  the  Jews  to  give  vent  to  viru- 
lent  anti-Semitism.     Witness,   for   example, 
the  testimony  given  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Sir  Edward 
Spears,  former  British  Minister  to  Syria  and 
Lebanon,  before  the  committee  now  sitting 
m  London.     Quite  recently  he  stated  that  the 
Zionist  policy  In  Palestine  "has  a  great  many 
of  the  earmarks  of  nazism."    That's  the  most 
pointed  bit  of  Ironj  I  have  ever  encountered. 
I   think   I   know   what   the  trouble   Is.     I 
think  I  know  what's  wrong  with  us  here  in 
the  United  States— with  you  and  with  me. 
We're    not    angry    enovgh— we    never    were 
angry  enough.     We  need  fire  In  our  bellies. 
We  can't  fully  appreciate  the  significance 
of  a  degrading  experience  which  we  did  not 
endure.     »Ve  have  not  known  the  ravage  and 
the  desolation  and  the  destruction,  the  wait- 
ing through   one  dark   night  only  to  meet 
another  hopeless  dawn.     We  try  to  visualize 
it — yet  somehow  we  don't  quite  get  the  "feel" 
of  it.     We  have  cried  out  that  is  a  shame  and 
an  outrage — and  so  we  thought— but  what 
could  we  do?     We  are  and  continue  to  be  the 
victims   of   our   own   lethargy.    Accept    the 
challenge!     Because  the  Jews  are  a  minority 
group  In  the  United  States,  they  feared  to 
speak  up.     It  was  easier  to  sit  back  and  watch 
the  victims  of  England's  duplicity  perish  than 
to   Initiate   a  prograir    of   militant   protest 
Not  that  desire  to  protest  was  lacking,  not 
that  honor  was  lacking,  but  the  persistent,  in- 
sistent fear  of  a  minority  group  that  it  must 
not  be  too  obstreperous— was  greater  than 
the  other  forces  combined.     We  mu«t  now 
flutter  the  dovecotes. 

Having  recognized  this,  we  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  realize  that  a  people,  who  have  been 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth  for  2.000 
years  without  a  home  and  a  land  of  their  own, 
existing  by  sufferance,  can  never  achieve  the 
full  dignity  that  should  be  iU  heritage,  as 
men,  and  as  citizens. 
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m'^da  in  1942.  BrtUtn  refused  to  permit  dls- 
cusBloa  of  Palestine  as  a  Jewish  bavsn. 

We  can  only  depend  upon  ouraaivea  and 
^^>01  all  peoples.  Jem  or  i^ntlle.  wtko  hold 
human  rt«;hts  above  poUtksil  Intrigue  and 
honor  abo>«  t^reed 

Certainly,  a  Jewish  homeland  does  not 
mean  that  all  Jews,  no  matter  where  rest- 
dent,  must  emigrate  to  Palestine.  That's 
oonaenae.  Old  the  eatahHahment  of  a  free 
IieUnd.  which  the  Amsricans  of  Irlah  descent 
supported,  mean  that  theas  Irish  Amo'lcans 
had  to  return  to  Irclandf  Tet.  It  la  ]UBt 
this  kind  at  footlab  talk  we  hear  when  Pal- 
eatine  u  dlaewasd.  And  I  say  this,  without 
fear  -if  contradiction,  that  every  Jew  re- 
siding In  the  country  of  hts  cbotce.  whether 
It  be  t^e  United  States.  Canada.  England, 
or  Sotjth  Afrtca.  wUl  live  In  greater  dl(;atty 
and  security  wh^n  the  Jewish  state  In  Pal- 
esUne  Is  established. 

Our  studied  purpose  should  t>e  to  con- 
tinue In  our  flgbt  for  unlimited  Jalrti  Im- 
migration Into  n^Htlne  The  vlilta  paper 
doss  not  sodst  for  us — It  Is  noc  a  law.  We 
sbould  disregard  It.  aa  the  American  colo- 
nlsts  thumbed  their  noses  at  the  stamp  and 
tea  taxes  in  the  AmerWran  Revolution  Land 
should  be  purchased  wherever  and  when- 
ever iXMsible  for  Jewish  cultivation.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the  refufees 
acroati  to  Palestine,  by  every  menns  at  our 
comn-.and.  No  man  shall  be  denied  entrance 
to  his  hufne. 

Th«-  Jews  have  lived  through  many  black 
craa;  tbey  have  survived  artth  their  culture 
and  tradition  Intact  I(  we  are  fewer  in 
numbers  ixnr.  our  will  la  that  much  stronger. 
We  oin  show  the  Brltaah  that  we.  too,  wUl 
never,  never  give  up. 
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.  February  2€.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  more 
than  50  years  organized  labor  has  made 
an  intelligent  aixl  successful  fight  to  es- 
tablish the  doctrine  of  coJlecUve  bar- 
gaining. The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  United  Mine  Workers  have 
been  active  participants  In  this  intelli- 
gwit  and  successful  fight. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
.sounds  a  serious  note  in  it.N  di.scu.v^km  of 
this  matter  in  Labor's  Monthly  Survey 
just  published.  It  selects  for  the  sub- 
ject of  its  discussion  the  very  .striking 
words  "X^llectiTe  bargaining  or  Govern- 
ment dictation?" 

So  that  I  may  not  k>se  any  of  the 
meaning  or  Implications  of  this  very 
timely  statement  I  am  in.<«rting  in  the 
RccoBD  those  ponions  of  the  article 
which  deal  directly  with  the  subject. 

OoixxcTTrK  BABOAnriMG  OB  GovxKKjnirr 

DICTATIOH? 

The  President  has  retreated  from  his  wage 
poUcy  of  August  18.  Right  after  VJ-day. 
when  he  freed  collectlTe  bargaining,  his  sols 
restriction  wa5  that  wage  increases  should 
not  break  price  ceUinga.  Tbe  federa- 
tion heartiiy  endorsed  this  policy  and  our 
unions  won  outstanding  wage  gaina  through 
collective  bargaining  None  of  our  gains 
caused  any  increase  m  prices.  Even  during 
the  peak  strike  period — January  15  to  Feb- 


ruary 15 — we  kept  right  on  peacefully  nego- 
tlatlac  agresments  for  substantial  wage  in- 
creases. To  date  we  have  won  wage  locrsases 
averaging  from  10  to  ao  cents  an  hour  and 
up  for  about  3.000.000  workers  Early  In 
^bruary.  when  a  total  of  1.400.000  workers 
were  on  strike  only  00.000  of  these  strikers 
were  ATL  members. 

Unions  outside  the  federation,  however, 
had  otber  ssethoda.  Simultaneous  strikes 
in  basic  Industries,  with  unoooapronuslng 
demands,  were  designed  to  force  Government 
intervention  with  faet-flndlng  boards  and 
wage  formulas.  To  meet  their  demands,  the 
President  broke  the  steel  price  celling,  then 
issued  his  drastic  wage-price  order  of  Peb- 
rusry  14  to  deal  with  the  consequences  of 
this  price  break  So  the  Government  again 
intervenes  between  workers  and  manage- 
nMnt.  collective  bargaining  Is  again  froeen. 
and  all  wotkers  are  put  under  rigid  wage  con- 
trtiJs.  All  workers  will  be  robbed  of  part  of 
their  wage  gains,  for  the  broken  price  line 
will  bulge  upward  and  living  costs  will  rise. 
This  la  the  end  result  of  forcing  Government 
to  Intervene. 

The  chart  showed  the  two  methods  by 
which  workers  have  ralaed  wages.  APL 
wage  Increases  were  won  at  the  conference 
^able.  The  raises  of  10  to  30  cents  and  up 
were  all  clear  gain  becauae  employers  and 
workers  had  considered  the  facta  and  agreed 
on  increases  which  would  not  break  price 
ceilings.  Many  of  our  Increases  were  well 
above  Government  formulas  set  In  other  In- 
dustrlea:  In  aome  eases,  where  employers 
could  not  pay  more  now.  we  accepted  5 
now  and  10  eeots  later,  or  left  the 
clause  open  for  further  Increase  when  pro- 
duction was  restored  This  method  brought 
admirable  results  for  workers,  employers,  and 
the  public.  Re^>onslbIe  experienced  leaders 
guided  our  unions. 

The  other  method  shows  the  Government 
is  brought  between  maascsment  and  labor 
to  dictate  a  wage  formula.  A  substantial 
Increase  Is  awarded.  The  price  ceiling  is 
brohen.  Workers'  living  cosu  go  up  It  is 
estimated  that  the  rise  in  living  costs  this 
year  wUl  be  from  8  to  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
So  workers  pay  back  part  of  their  wage  in- 
crease. The  rail  gain  by  the  Government 
wage  formula  thus  far  announced  will  l>e 
from  8  to  13  cents — or  less  than  this  If 
living  costs  rise  more  than  8  percent 

Most  Amsrican  workers  are  too  intelli- 
gent to  let  themselves  be  ftx)led  They  know 
that  wage  Increases  have  to  t)e  paid  for  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  bustnsss.  or  else  by 
a  price  increase.  Tactics  which  force  Gov- 
ernment Intervention  and  raise  living  costs 
bring  a  lom  in  the  long  run.  Collective  bsr- 
gaining  is  the  sure  way  forward  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  done  American  workers  a 
greater  service  If  he  had  stood  by  his  August 
18  wage  policy.  For  the  Increase  in  living 
costs  will  rob  every  worker  of  part  of  his 
wage  Increase — and  more  wldesprend  harm 
than  this  will  be  done.  For  all  older  worksra 
and  widows  living  on  pensioos  will  find  the 
buying  power  of  their  dollars  .shrunk  to  00 
or  92  cents;  everyone  with  war  bonds  or 
other  savings  wUl  find  the  value  of  their  sav- 
ings cut  by  8  to  10  cenu  on  the  dollar  by 
the  year  end. 

THX    NTW    OOVXKKMXirr    WSCX    COMTBOLS 

On  February  18  SUbUlaaUon  Director 
Bowlea  deacribcd  the  Preatdent's  first  wage- 
price  policy  of  collecuve  bargaining  under 
price  ceilings  as  "in  line  srlth  our  best  labor- 
management  traditions."  But.  he  pointed 
out.  "the  wage-price  poUcy  broke  down  in  a 
number  of  vitally  important  areas." 

The  workers  of  America  know  that  the 
August  14  wage-prloe  policy  did  not  break 
down  in  AFL  imiona.  It  was  an  outstand- 
ing success,  because  AFL  unions  took  re- 
spcnslblllty.  bargained  lu  good  faith  under 
price  ceilings,  won  big  wage  Increases  and 
held  the  price  line.  This  Is  proof  that  the 
policy   was  sound  and  workable.     However. 
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other  tmlons  did  not  want  to  Uke  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  freedom.  They 
wanted  Government  intervention.  The  AFL 
has  for  years  kept  Communists  out  of  policy 
making  positions.  The  new  wage-price  pol- 
icy Is  a  backward  step,  a  return  to  Govern- 
ment dictation  of  wage  rates,  a  body  blow  at 
free  collective  bargaining. 

DOES  COVntNMENT  CONTROL  BRING    HIGH  LniNO 
STANDARDS? 

American  workers  have  Just  had  a  severe 
lesson  in  the  meaning  of  Government  con- 
trols The  new  wage-price  order  robs  us  of 
our  freedom  and  freezes  collective  bargain- 
ing In  much  the  same  way  as  the  wartime 
Little  Steel  formula.  But  because  there 
are  Communist  agents  among  us  who  are 
maneuvering  to  bring  about  more  and  more 
Government  control.  It  is  Important  for 
union  members  to  know  what  Government 
domination  of  Industry  would  actually  do  to 
their  living  standards. 

Under  our  American  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem workers  have  made  amazing  progress  in 
raising  their  living  standards  In  the  last  30 
years  The  chart  on  page  2  tells  the  story 
for  all  workers  In  private  Industry,  farming. 
and  government.  Even  after  hours  of  work 
In  Industry  had  been  reduced  from  an  aver- 
age of  54',  per  week  In  1911  to  40  per  week 
In  1939.  the  increase  in  workers'  wages  was  so 
great  that  their  pay  for  the  shorter  week  m 
1939  was  37  percent  above  what  they  received 
for  the  longer  week  in  1911.  and  their  actual 
buying  power  wao  $450  more  a  year.  With 
14 1  i  hours  more  leisure  per  week  and  $450 
more  to  spend  per  year,  workers  had  better 
homes,  better  health,  more  time  for  their 
families,  and  greater  home  comforts.  Includ- 
ing autos.  radios,  home  appliances,  furniture, 
etc.  In  wartime  (1944)  the  6  added  work 
hours  a  week  at  overtime  rates,  together 
with  wage  Increases,  gave  them  almost  $550 
more  p?r  year  to  spend  than  In  1939,  or  a 
total  gain  of  almost  $1,000  a  year,  or  83  per- 
cent during  the  whole  33-year  period  since 

1911. 

This  Increase  Is  especially  striking  because 
It  represents  the  entire  American  working 
force,  including  workers  In  trade,  farming, 
service,  and  other  Industries  where  gains 
have  been  less  than  in  manufacturing. 

Living  standards  do  not  rise  by  any  magic 
formula.  They  can  rise  only  when  workers 
produce  more  per  hour  and  per  year  of  work. 
The  upper  line  on  the  chart  shows  the  secret 
of  this  progress.  Production  per  worker  per 
year  In  all  private  Industry  rose  43  percent 
from  1911  to  1939.  and  the  war  effort  plus 
extra  hours  of  work  brought  an  even  greater 
rate  of  Increase  so  that  by  1944  production 
per  man-year  had  risen  108  percent  above 
1911— more  than  double.  Since  hours  were 
shortened  during  these  33  years,  production 
per  man-hour  rose  a  great  deal  more  than 
this.  (Figures  from  U.  S.  Commerce  Depart- 
ment.) The  workers,  through  their  free- 
trade  unions,  saw  to  it  that  wages  rose  in 
proportion  to  industry's  ability  to  pay. 

The  chart  on  page  3  contrasts  the  rise  In 
living  standards  under  a  free -enterprise 
system  in  the  United  States  with  the  ex- 
perience under  a  government-controlled 
economy  in  Soviet  Russia.  The  figures  for 
Russia  are  from  the  authoritative  and  im- 
parUal  study  of  Manya  Gordon,  which  is 
based  on  information  from  ofBclal  Russian 
sources.  Figures  for  both  countries  are  In 
real  wages  adjusted  for  living  costs,  to  repre- 
sent actual  changes  In  living  standards. 

In  Russia,  money  wages  have  Increased 
since  the  Communists  brought  all  industry 
under  government  control,  as  Is  so  often 
reported.  But  living  costs  have  risen  so  much 
more  than  wages,  that  the  Russians  wage 
before  the  war  In  1938  actually  bought  less 
than  the  wages  of  ISll.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary changes  and  the  famine  which  fol- 


lowed the  beginning  of  the  Communist  re- 
gime  in    1917  living   standards   were   below 
those  of  1911.   but  by  1927  real  wages  had 
again   reached   the   pre-World   War   I   level. 
During  the  period  of  Stalin's  control,  how- 
ever,  living   standards   declined   drastically. 
From  1928  to  1937  "there  was  an  actual  de- 
crease   in  real   wages  of  something  like  40 
p>ercent.    Communist  management     •     •      • 
instead    of   registering   27  years  of   progress 
between  1911  and  1938  had  actually  deprived 
the  Russian  worker  of  the  hard-won  material 
gains  which  he  had    cqulred"  prior  to  World 
War  I.    In  1938  the  average  wage  of  the  Rus- 
sian worker  was  259  rubles  per  month  or  $49. 
when  the  average  monthly  wage  In  U.  S.  A. 
was  $101.    David  J.  Dallln  states  that  "even 
those  few  S'Vlet  employees  who  earned  as 
much  as  2,000  rubles  a  month  at  the  begin- 
ning  of   the   war    (World   War   II)    lived   no 
better  than  Americans  earning  $20  a  week." 
This  was  due  to  the  high  prices  fixed  by  the 
Russian  Governn^ent.    So  it  Is  clear  that  the 
average  worker  -^-hose  Income  was  only  one- 
eighth  of  this  had  a  very  low  living  standard 
indeed.     During  the  period  when  American 
workers  raised  their  living  standards  37  per- 
cent under  free  enterprise  and  free  collective 
bargaining,  government  control  under  com- 
munism reduced  the  Russian  workers'  living 
standards  40  percent. 

Stalin's  reduction  of  living  standards  was 
due  In  part  to  the  drive  for  industrializa- 
tion, to  produce  machinery  and  armaments, 
and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  government  con- 
trol does  not  furnish  the  incentive  for  effi- 
cient production.  At  present,  Russia's 
maintenance  of  a  hugh  army  of  15.000.000 
men.  Stalin's  emphasis  on  military  strength 
in  his  speech  of  February  9,  and  his  program 
to  more  than  double  prewar  production  of 
heavy  Indtistries  suggests  that  a  considerable 
part  of  Russia's  capacity  will  be  diverted  to 
military  purposes  rather  than  to  raising  the 
living  standards  of  the  people.  One  may 
well  ask :  Why  does  USSR  want  to  deprive  her 
people  in  order  to  support  so  hugh  a  mili- 
tary force  when  all  other  nations  are  de- 
mobilizing and  seeking  to  build  a  United 
Nations  Organization  lor  world  peace  and 
security? 

Communism  has  deprived  the  Russlau  peo- 
ple of  even  such  personal  freedom  as  they 
had  and  lowered  their  living  standards.  This 
Is  the  lesson  of  29  years  under  a  government- 
controlled  economy. 

WHY    DOES   KIEE   ENTERPRISE  GIVE  WORKERS   THE 
HIGHEST    LIVING    STANDARDS? 

Our  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
means  simply  this:  Any  man  can  work  at  any 
Job  he  chooses.  If  he  has  enough  capital  he 
Is  free  to  set  up  any  business  he  wants.  Or 
workers  and  others  can  get  capital  by  joming 
together  and  set  up  a  cooperative  business. 
A  worker  Is  free  to  Join  a  union  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively  for  higher  wages. 

Competition  between  business  firms  in  a 
free  market  tends  to  bring  profits  to  efficient 
managers  who  can  produce  the  best  products 
at  the  lowest  price.  This  chance  to  make  a 
profit  by  doing  a  better  Job  than  someone 
else  has  proved  to  be  the  most  powerful  in- 
centive to  a  good  management  ever  discov- 
ered. Workers  have  a  strong  Incentive  to 
cooperate  with  management  and  improve 
production  because  their  unions  can  win 
them  a  share  In  the  increased  earnings. 
That  is  why  free  enterprise  brings  the  highest 
level  of  efficiency  and  therefore  the  highest 
living  standard. 

In  a  totalitarian  state,  the  oovernment  dic- 
tates all  policies.  The  government  can  tell 
an  employer  what  to  produce  and  a  worker 
where  he  shall  work.  There  Is  no  chance  to 
make  a  profit;  the  worker's  union  has  no 
power  to  raise  his  wage.  Security  depends 
on  keeping  the  favor  of  one's  superior  officer, 
and  frequent  purges  are  a  sharp  reminder 
that  death  or  the  concentration  camp  are 


the  penalties  of  those  who  lose  favor.  This 
has  been  true  both  in  Nazi  Gernuiny  and 
Communist  Russia.  Utter  ruthlessness  on 
the  part  of  the  dictator  government  brings 
compliance,  but  It  does  not  bring  a  high  level 
of  productivity.  Production  per  man-hour 
in  the  United  States  of  America  before  the 
war  was  three  times  that  of  Soviet  Russia. 

THE   WORLD  FOOD  CRISIS 

Ever  since  last  summer  Americans  have 
known  that  a  food  crisis  threatened  Europe 
and  Asia.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  previ- 
ous issues,  people  In  Europe  can  receive  the 
2,000  calories  of  food  per  day  necessary  to 
sustain  life  only  If  other  countries  with  a 
food  surplus  send  all  the  food  they  can  spare 
and  every  effort  is  made  to  overcome  trans- 
portation difficulties  and  get  the  food  to  the 
people  who  need  It.  Actually,  sufficient  ef- 
fort has  not  been  made,  and  today  millions 
are  starving  or  threatened  with  starvation  In 
Europe  and  Asia.  While  Americans  In  the 
United  States  of  America  have  an  average 
diet  of  3.300  calories  per  day,  millions  of 
people  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  living  on  dally 
rations  of  less  than  1,500  or  even  less  than 
1,000  calories. 

Unforeseen  events  have  made  the  situation 
far  worse  even  than  anticipated.  Europe  Is 
short  17,000,000  tons  of  cereal  grains;  this  Is 
the  equivalent  of  grain  crops  normally  pro- 
duced in  the  regions  of  Poland.  East  Prussia, 
and  Czechoslovakia,  where  the  population 
has  been  driven  out.  and  the  grain  has  con- 
sequently not  been  harvested.  According  to 
all  accounts,  only  10  to  15  percent  of  the 
crops  were  harvested  In  these  areas,  and 
much  of  this  was  requisitioned  by  the  Rus- 
sian Army.  Also,  severe  droughts  in  Latin 
America,  Etirope.  and  North  Africa  have  cut 
crops  in  regions  on  which  the  world  depends 
for  food.  Abrupt  termination  of  lend-lease 
stopped  the  movement  cf  foods  at  a  lime 
when  It  was  vital  to  keep  supply  lines  filled. 
Cyclones  and  lack  of  normal  monsoon  rains 
have  brought  widespread  famine  in  India. 

The  United  States  has  also  been  at  faUit 
in  not  planning  adequately  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  feeding  Europe.  In  1943  to  1945  we 
followed  a  "bare  shelf"  policy  In  agricultural 
production,  which  planned  no  extra  food  re- 
serve for  postwar.  This  has  left  us  with  so 
little  reserve  today  that  we  cannot  meet  the 
needs  of  starving  people  unless  we  cut  our 
own  use  of  foods  and  share  with  them.  The 
administration  Is  planning  to  eliminate  the 
use  of  grain  for  alcohol,  to  give  tis  black 
bread,  and  is  urging  reduction  in  grain  fed 
to  animals.  Americans  are  today  the  best- 
fed  people  in  the  world.  We  can  give  more 
than  any  other  nation  to  meet  the  world's 
need.  England  Is  cutting  her  meager  food 
ration.  If  we  ration  ourselves  we  can  have 
much  more  to  send  to  those  who  are  des- 
perate. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carver  by  Hon.  Joseph  F.  Guffey,  of 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 
Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  brief  state- 
ment made  by  me  at  a  banquet  given 
in  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Wash- 
ington Carver,  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  en 
January  22.  1946. 
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tteinK  no  objection,  the  matters 
orqered    to    be    printed    in    the 
XoBows: 
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that  Dr   Ciu-ver  devoted  hla  life- 
tug  an  ade<iuabe  and  balamed 
evei    {or   tbe   peor      Tboae   o<   hla 
ere  major  benefldarlaa.  solely  be- 
ly  •(  abMB  ^MTC  pmt.    But  ad- 
the  narrow,  petty  ItmKs  tt  stial 
the  beaeflu  ef  Dr  Cai—^  wnfe 
white  M  well  as  black,  to  rich 
^oor. 

t«  tblwk  of  ttie  forwMT  sl»e*. 
I    fekta  Mm    pbyatoal    boodage. 
tlMS  to  MiMM  kla  ftDow  men 
boadii^  ttf  pan^tty  and  mal- 
After  his  peo^  wen  gteein  their 
the   maKter    b«   worked   tire- 
tbem  from  what  aeemed  a 
to  tbe  eoll.     We  taave  all 
ttraeeellorts,  and  will  continue  to 
flMval- research    etattons 
butld  upon  the  foumlatton  which 
ind  others  like  hsm  hare  provided. 
I  T"kt  rr-Tional  research  latioraxorles 
the  United  States  Oovemmer-t — ■ 
am  happy  to  say.  otir  own  Jtist 
Phtlade^hla.  which  laboraxory  I 
advocated    and   helped    obtain — 
by  Congress  at  the  instance 
IfaHace.    then    Secretary   of   Agri- 
derelop  and  expand  the  work  of 
as  Dr     Carver.     It  goes   forward, 
development  comes  a  new  day 
ure 

Idea   that  the  farmer   was  llttie 
s  peasant,  a  man  who  earned  his 
t^awn  but  bad  no  need  of  bralo. 
was  only  advocated  by  ieading  po- 
of this  State,  has  gone  by  the 
t  yaaia.    Tbe  XuBMr  itaa  foiaad 
apite  at  tbe  eOarU  at  ttnae  wibo 
bim  In  darkseea.    Aad  when  I 
uess.  I  speak  not  only  Ogura- 
literally.     Tboae   who  know  the 
the  battles  to  extend  rtiral  elec- 
and    to    peovide    other    modern 
for  the  farm.  wtU  know  exactly 
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whether  he  Is  a  Pennsylvaala 
Georgia  farmer  or  a  OanTomla 
more  and  more 
larittfMtaal  tlUtag  his 
but    a   member   of   a    vast   com- 
milllcns  of  farmers      He  Is  truly 
the  world,  lor  the  food  be  grows 
language,  and  advances  in 
wbteta  «re  made  hi  any  part  of 
wnnBl^  And  OmIt  aaif  into  op- 
als oam  acraa. 
the  broad  scope  at  the  farmer's 
are  paiUuululy    fortunate    to 
■  oae   win    is   ufcHnd  to   face 
lacgar  phaaes  of  the  problem, 
the  national  but  on  the  inter- 
Oecielsi y    Anderson    has    a 
rttcularly  during  tM>  pertod 
saiBton  at 
have  been 
capture  for  this  aoaeUaB. 
problems  which  face  the  farmer 
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can  not  only  see  the  trees,  but  the  forest 
as  well 

When  m  view  otir  agrlcultoral  problems 
as  a  **ole  we  qtrtckly  reach  one  deflntte 
conclusion — that  there  ts  something  wrong 
when  the  American  farmer  has  to  work  16 
hovrs  a  day  to  earn  a  imng  A  farmer 
sliould  not  have  to  work  more  than  €  hours 
a  day  if  he  is  able  to  obtain  the  neeceeary 
mactalTMry  and  electricity  at  a  reftsonable 
oast.  This  gsee  for  the  farmer's  wife.  too. 
As  a  businessman  s  farmer  should  be  sble 
to  take  time  out  during  tbe  heat  of  tbe 
day  to  stodT  crop  and  market  reporu  I 
tktnk  ttmt  tf  we  can  coattnae  to  dawaicp  cmr 
agrtoBlSBral  science  on  the  one  taaad.  and  on 
tbe  other  can  end  tbe  esplottation  srhtaA 
has  restrtctod  emplc^ment  of  electricity  end 
modem  machinery  on  the  farms,  we  will 
begin  tu  see  a  new  era  for  the  faroser  In 
Pennsylsaala  and  everywtaere  else  60  far 
am  I  an  oaasnsied.  it  can't  come  aagr  tao  soon. 


Tht  Ferjut»ii-Fre«poH  Caw 
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HON.  EMANUa  C£LL£R 

or  NSW  Ycaoc 

IN  IRE  ROUSE  OF  fHRBBBfTAnVH 

Tuesdoj/.  February  2€.  194t 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  graated  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RxcoBO.  I  include  tbe  following  reso- 
iBiioa  and  statement: 

Oslvln  P  Adams  Memorial  Poet.  1187,  of  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  IVew  Tort, 
m  Its  regular  meeting  assembled  Petomary  6, 
IMfl,  goes  on  record  In  stremions  protest  at 
the  brutal  mistreatment,  shiytng.  woondlng. 
and  )alling  of  the  four  Perguson  brothers 
(Pfc  Charles  and  veteran  AUonzo.  mtirdered; 
Seaman  Joseph.  U.  8  Navy,  wounded,  civtl- 
Ian  Richard,  railroaded  to  Jail)  m  Preeport. 
Long  Island.  Tueaday.  February  5 

We  rcqnert  of  the  mayor  and  chief  of 
p«ltce  of  Preeport,  the  district  anorney  for 
Nasssu  Cotmty.  and  of  the  honorable  Gov- 
ernor Thomas  K  Dewey  that  all  necessary 
steps  be  taken  by  the  aforementioned  authcr- 
IMss  t«  see  to  it  that  justice  ts  done  aad  retri- 
bution made. 

We  further  pledge  the  fullest  cooperation 
of  the  Calvin  P.  Adams  Memorial  Post.  1137, 
in  say  proper  and  effective  action  taken  to 
punish  the  giUlty  person  or  persons  and  to 
secure  right  and  justice  In  this  ease. 

We  further  eatend  ow  fyn^iathie!!  to  the 
bereaved  family  and  heesby  ptodge  thacn  our 
every  coostdssaUon  and  support. 

We  fivilwrfo  on  record  asking  tbe.aatmty. 
State,  and  national  bodies  of  tte  JMsrtraii 
I— *WM  tocaocur  with  thla  resolution  In  aph-tt 
aad  IB  dasd. 

able  to  tbe  pidaMe  eflciats  tasolssd.  tb 

bodies  cnwoernsd.  and  to  the  preas. 

Pnanfmiaiy    adapted    by    tbe   CStvln   P 

»1  Best.  riJ7.  American  Legion. 

It  «C  Itair  To(ft.  Pttbruarv  t,  tl 


THz  VACTS  ur  Tta  naBOMM  aaoTuats- 
raxzFORT  CAsa  as  statd  st  tuM  calvim  r 
aasMs  POST,  tbs  *»«»«»-ftH  uhxom 

Ase  flee  FaagwaoB  brrHhwa.  Thmj 
_  tmm  ai  to  »  ysan  a€  i«e.  BAward. 
a9.  tbe  sMest.  Is  a  Waahlagton  Uuck  driver 
aAd  a  OMmber  of  the  T  rasMlsi  ■  — >d 
cbauSekBs.  APL.  He  snm  at  week  In  WsNb- 
at  tbe  tUM  of  tbe  tr^edy 

a  prteats  ■■«  alHa  in  tbe  Onltad 
8«Mes  Aosy.  «m  U«b«  wttto  bis  vfis  awl 
three  tiny  children  in  the  small  town  of 
Roosevelt.    Long    Island     (i»ar    PTseport). 


Chsrln  was  the  ftrst  brother  slain  Re  had 
Just  reenllsted  a  few  hours  before  the 
kllimgs. 

ATfonK),  77.  was  a  cfvlllan  at  the  time  he 
was  slain. 

Richard.  25.  a  Third  Army  combat  veteran 
of  over  3  years'  service,  was  tnjmrd  tn  action 
In  Europe.     He  was  nrthroaded  to  jail 

Joseph.  21.  s  ship's  000k.  third-class,  in 
the  United  States  Navy,  was  wounded. 

1.  The  Perguson  tirothers  boarded  a  bus 
for  Preeport.  Long  Island.  N  Y..  at  Hemp- 
stead. Long  Lslaiul.  shortly  before  11 .30  p.  m. 
on  February  4.  The  bus  arrived  In  Preeport 
Just  before  midnight.  A  white  woman  and 
her  15-year-old  daughter  were  on  this  same 
bus  and  Ihey  testify  that  the  Ferguson 
brothers  were  Jovial,  hut  were  In  no  sense 
disorderly  or  drunk. 

2.  The  four  brothers  left  the  bus  at  Pree- 
port and  Immediately  went  into  the  bus 
terminal  tearoom,  where  they  were  refU-ed 
service  by  the  management.  The  same 
mother  and  daughter  were  present  also  at 
this  time  and  bear  witness  to  the  dis- 
crimination shown  against   the  Fergusons. 

3  Private  First  Class  Charles  vigorously 
protested  the  discrimination  but  all  the  four 
then  left  the  tearoom  In  a  peaceable  manner. 
Then,  the  tearoom  manager  called  the  pdMce. 

4  The  Fergusons  then  went  to  a  Negro  bar 
several  blocks  away  In  the  Jtm  Crow  dis- 
trict. Wimeases  here  will  testify  that  the 
brothers  did  not  drink  anything  but  left  this 
establishment   promptly. 

5  Returning  to  the  bus  terminal  some 
time  later.  Intending  to  catch  the  bus  to 
thetr  famfly  home  in  the  nearby  town  of 
Rooeevett.  Long  Ivland.  they  were  accosted 
by  Provisional  Patrolman  RomeHca,  of  tbe 
Pieepuit  city  police. 

ftomelka  arrested  the  four  at  tbe  potoit  ol 
hta  glut,  told  them  to  remain  there  until  a 
patrol  wagon  arrived  and  accused  them  at 
being  tflnrdcrhy  Pfr  Charles  protested. 
Romeflca  prsnptly  klobed  Chsries  in  the 
groin,  at  tbe  same  time  holding  tbe  drawn 
gun  on  the  four 

9  T^ien  Joseph  age  Si,  ship's  cook  l^ilrd 
class,  USNR.  protested  at  this  brutalny.  He. 
too.  received  a  kick  tn  the  grow. 

At  this  point,  a  fifth  Negro  came  upon 
the  scene  and  was  Immediately  ordered  by 
Romelka  to  Ime  up  with  tbe  four  Par 
All  held  tbeir  bauds  blgh  in  tbe  air  as 
noanded  by  ■oowlka. 

7.  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  tbe  five 
psnoBa  were  standing  In  a  line  and  (facing 
tbe  patrotman.  twmHti%  from  right  to  lefti 
In  the  (oUowlag  order:  Cbarler.  the  new- 
comer.  ftWsnsn.   Richard.  Joseph. 

«.  Otmdm  continued  to  protsst  (Charles 
Is  aUagsd  by  the  autboriuee  to  have  been 
carrying  a  At  pisSol  and  U  allegedly  quoted 
as  having  told  Romeika  several  times.  'I've 
got  a  46  '  Tbe  fact  is  aatabilsbed.  boissvar. 
that  Ctaarlea  tass  wssrlng  a  UgbV-fltUng  abort 
jMket  asid  tbarefore  was  obelouaty  unable 
to  have  ssASsalcd  a  bulky  wcajK»  all  thU 
time  Purtbermofe.  authorities  found  no 
weapons  of  any  kind  on  any  of  the  Ave  per- 
sons. 

9.  Patrotinan  Romalka  than  abot  Charles 
in  the  head,  killing  him  instantly.  Note 
again  that  Charles  remained  standing  on 
the  extreme  right  of  this  lineup  up  to  the 
moment  cf  his  murder 

10  The  policemsn  then  Immediately  swung 
his  gtm  to  the  extreme  left  oT  the  group 
shooting  J(weph  through  the  shoulder,  criti- 
cally wounding  blm  Alfonzo  (who  bad 
ducked  behind  bts  brother  Joseph  for  cover  I 
was  htt  In  Om  tanple,  piaa— lably  by  the 

erttlsally  wevadlng  blm. 
9  feovs  la«« 
as  ««U  as  Blcb- 
MtsB  to  tbe 
(Ivtng  no  medical 
*•*•  <*•  N«vy  amhsrisnse  pt'^ed 
«p  tbe  foUowtng  mammg.  at  which 
time  he  was  Uken  to  the  Lido  Beach.  L  I . 
Navy  Center  and  placed  under  arrest. 
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12.  Richard,  the  combat  veteran,  was 
Jailed,  tried,  and  sentenced  on  the  charge  of 
disorderly  conduct  to  the  maximum  of  100 
days  in  jail— this  without  benefit  of  coun- 
sel; the  Judge  acting  as  prosecutor.  Judge, 
and  Jury.  This  had  all  taken  place  by  10 
a.  m.  of  the  same  morning  of  the  slaylngs. 

13.  Patrolman  Romeika  has  not  been  sus- 
pended and  Is  being  upheld  by  the  district 
attorney  for  Nassau  County  as  well  as  by  the 
city  authorities  of  Preeport,  a  notorious  cen- 
ter of  Ku  Klux  Klan.  pro-Nazi,  and  Jim-Crow 
sympathies  and  practices. 


Jewish  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  F.  GEORGE 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 
Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
by  Bernard  M.  Baruch  at  a  meeting  in 
New  York  yesterday  which  opened  the 
drive  of  the  United  Jewish  appeal  to 
raise  $100,000,000. 

I  commend  this  address  as  the  mature 
judgment  of  a  useful  citizen  who  has  no 
interest  in  men  who  make  failures  of 
their  own  lives  and  who  make  ship- 
wrecks of  the  political  and  economic 
policies  of  their  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  are  gathered  here  today  for  a  reason 
that  stirs  us  to  our  very  depths. 

Of  all  the  unhappy  and  unfortunate  peo- 
ples m  the  world,  the  worst  off  Is  the  pitiful 
remnant  left  of  the  Jews  In  Europe.  They 
were  chosen  by  the  Nazis  for  extermination — 
not  merely  by  death  but  by  torments 
hitherto  unthought  of. 

Added  to  their  physical  suffering  Is  their 
mental  anguish,  for  they  have  become  the 
unwanted,  driven  from  place  to  place,  wel- 
comed nowhere.  Constant  fear  presses  them 
to  move  on  somewhere — somehow — anywhere 
away  from  the  persecutions  existing  even 
now.  They  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
countries  they  left,  because  there  robbery, 
riot,  and  even  murder  stalk  the  land. 

That.  too.  Is  the  problem  of  the  great 
numbers  of  other  displaced  peoples — Catho- 
lics, Protestants,  all  faiths  and  nationalities — 
who  fear  to  return  to  the  homes  they  once 
loved,  but  which  have  become  foreign  to 
them  in  government,  religion,  and  spirit. 

Relieve  the  physical  suffering  of  these  tens 
of  thousands  of  Jews  and  you  will  relieve  the 
world  of  one  of  Its  most  pressing  problems, 
and  humanity  of  a  bitter  self-reproach.  That 
Is  your  obligation  and  privilege.  Pari  passu — 
and  equally  important — Is  your  obligation  to 
help  all  other  war-Injured  peoples  who  need 
assistance.  Believers  of  every  faith  and  good 
will  were  murdered,  tortured,  penalized  by 
the  Nazi-Fascist  beast  and  even  now,  by  some 
of  the  victors,  who  want  a  peace  made  only  In 
the  image  of  their  own  minds  without 
thought  of  others. 

APPEAL  roa  "BELOVED  AMEKICa" 

Before  there  can  be  any  peace  and  happi- 
ness, even  within  ourselves,  a  place  mtist  be 
found  for  all  displaced  peoples  of  every  reli- 
gion and  race  who  cry  out  from  hunger  and 
iron  despair  of  their  future. 


Public  opinion  cannot  be  bought,  but  it 
can  be  deserved.  A  people  who  are  eyed  sus- 
piciously must  live  so  as  to  be  the  more  de- 
serving—not by  cringing,  not  by  hand  wash- 
ing, not  by  appeasement,  for  these  have 
always  failed,  but  by  keeping  our  heads  up 
and  our  shoulders  back  ready  to  help  and  to 
lead  in  those  causes  that  build  mankind. 

And.  too,  we  must  be  in  the  front  in  pro- 
tecting our  beloved  America  against  Its  out- 
side enemies  as  well  as  those  within.  Our 
system  Is  worth  fighting  for.  It  Is  the  new 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  human  Uberltles  and 
human  dignities. 

1  am  thankful  every  day  that  I.  too,  am  an 
American.  Pron.  my  childhood  my  father,  a 
Jewish  Immigrant,  and  my  mother,  whose 
ancestors  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
this  country,  continually — forcefully — told 
me  the  story  of  America,  Its  Constitution,  Its 
high  purpose — how  It  was  the  best  form  of 
government  created  by  the  minds  of  men. 
That  belief  has  become  a  part  of  my  very 
being. 

Many  claim  the  Constitution  should  be 
subject  to  quick  change  to  meet  changing 
conditions.  With  that  I  do  not  agree. 
Human  nature  does  not  change  much.  I  feel 
that  our  Constitution,  with  Its  Bill  of  Rights, 
should  be  a  dike  against  transitory  emotions. 

The  Constitution  has  made  America  what 
It  is — It  was  our  salvation  in  the  past  and  It 
Is  our  hope  of  the  future. 

"coNSTrruTiON  IS  otm  buttress" 

At  times,  Incredible  follies  sweep  over  the 
world  and  cause  chaos  and  untold  human 
suffering.  The  Constitution  Is  our  buttress 
against  these  vast  panics.  It  has  made  us 
great  and  powerful.  It  will  make  us  even 
greater  If  we  follow  Its  spirit  and  Its  laws. 

Let  us  not  listen  to  the  preachment  of 
those  who  have  made  such  a  wreck  of  their 
countries  and  brought  such  miseries  upon 
the  world.  We  are  not  willing  to  lessen  our 
freedoms.  On  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  ex- 
pand them  and  help  others  to  profit  by  them. 
The  life  we  Americans  have  been  privileged 
to  lead  should  make  us  all  the  more  ardent 
to  protect  our  Institutions  from  attack  and 
from  seduction.  Do  not  sell  your  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

I  am  no  C^issandra.  I  have  no  ill  prophecy 
to  offer.  But  at  this  point  I  am  moved  to 
say  to  you  in  all  solemnity:  Don't  let  us  be 
the  first  to  disarm.  Don't  let  us  scuttle  and 
run— militarily,  economically,  or  spiritually. 
Don't  let  us  dodge  the  duty  which  lies  upon 
us  of  helping  to  keep  the  world's  peace.  We 
must  be  strong. 

What  country  but  America  could  have 
made — actually  did  make — the  contributions 
that  won  the  war?  What  country  but  Amer- 
ica dared  face  the  greatest  test — a  free  elec- 
tion during  the  very  climax  of  the  war? 

Not  Germany — not  even  the  farce  of  a 
one-party  balloting.  Not  Italy.  Until  last 
Sunday  not  for  9  years  had  there  been  one 
in  Russia.  I  am  taking  the  Russian  vocabu- 
lary and  not  our  dictionary  as  to  the  word 
election.  Even  England,  that  home  of  free- 
dom, held  none  for  10  years. 

But  we,  regularly,  held  our  elections  every 

2  years,  with  Presidential  polls  In  1940.  prac- 
tically a  war  year,  and  again  In  1944  at  the 
very  peak. 

"DEEPLY  GEATEFtJL  TO  COt^JTRT" 

That  thought  makes  me  thrill  with  pride. 
I  am  proud  of  and  deeply  grateftil  to  this 
country  which  has  done  so  much  for  me. 
I  am  so  eager  but  so  unable  to  pay  the  debt 
except  In  small  measure. 

In  speaking  at  another  gathering.  I  used 
some  phrases  that  have  serious  application 
at  this  point.    I  quote: 

"I  should  like  to  say  a  few  kind  words 
about  a  certain  relative  of  mine— a  relative 
of  yotirs — the  one  who  made  me  possible — 
the  one  who  made  you  possible — -  ur  Uncle 
Sam.  We  gaze  on  him  with  a  sort  of  tolera- 
tion and   amusement,  but  be  is   a   pretty 


sturdy  soul.  He  is  always  on  the  side  of  right, 
sometimes  a  litUe  slow  getting  there,  but 
when  he  does  arrive,  he  makes  himself  felt. 
He  Is  better  than  we  think;  he  is  stronger 
than  we  know. 

"In  assessing  our  position,  let  us  remember 
that  great  as  our  physical  strengths  are.  they 
are  made  even  greater  by  the  fact  that  our 
spiritual  armor  is  untarnished  by  self-gain; 
all  our  steps  toward  self -protection  are  steps 
to  save  the  world — to  bring  peace  to  all 
nations  of  good  will. 

"America  has  never  forgotten — and  will 
never  forget — the  nobler  things  that  brought 
her  Into  being  and  that  light  her  path,  the 
path  that  was  entered  upon  only  150  years 
ago,  a  little  more  than  twice  my  own  age. 
How  young  she  Is!  It  will  be  centuries  be- 
fore she  will  adopt  a  maturity  of  custom, 
the  clothing  of  the  grave,  that  some  believe 
she  Is  already  fitted  for. 

"Our  people  are  hard-bitten.  They  owe 
only  to  themselves  what  they  have.  but. 
somehow,  they  have  always  preserved  the 
chivalry  and  Idealism  that  others  mistakenly 
assume  is  softness." 

Once  It  was  said :  "To  each  according  to  hla 
need;  from  each  according  to  his  abUity." 
That  became  the  basis  of  communism.  I 
reject  the  formula  politically,  but  I  accept 
It  as  a  guide  In  charity — an  American  guide. 

STATISM    VERStJS    INDIVIDtJAUSM 

If  we  want  to  retain  the  system  of  personal 
Initiative,  we  must  support  private  charity; 
the  two  go  hand 'In  hand.  Abolish  private 
charity  and  the  state  takes  over,  in  a  grim, 
organized,  statistical  way,  and  we  shall  be 
robbed  of  the  joy  that  lies  in  giving  and  the 
deep  satisfaction  In  rescuing  the  afflicted. 

Today  we  face  a  great  political  and 
philosophical  Issue — statlsm  versus  Indi- 
vidualism. But  no  matter  how  rigid  or- 
ganized society  may  become,  In  the  last 
analysis  each  one  must  rely  upon  himself 
for  the  justification  of  life.  Let  us  recall  that 
truth,  particularly  now,  when  paternalism 
seems  so  soft  and  beguiling. 

The  process  of  Individual  effort  which  we 
call  the  capitalistic  system  may  not  be  the 
ultimate  but  It  Is  the  best  thus  far  devised. 
It  has  proved  Itself  so  In  peace  and  In  war. 
I  believe  In  trying  to  better  that  system  In- 
stead of  tearing  it  down,  or  repairing  that 
which  has  carried  us  so  far  Instead  of  aban- 
doning It  and  striking  out  afoot  In  new 
directions. 

We  must  proclaim  the  lessons  we  have 
learned,  that  we  live  by  the  sweat  of  our 
brow,  that  helpfulness  to  others  Is  helpful- 
ness to  ourselves,  that  these  are  measures 
of  a  social  conscience,  which  we  freely  accept 
and  enact. 

But  the  higher  social  levels  we  seek  cannot 
be  attained  without  realizing  that  the  enter- 
prise system  carries  personal  obligations  and 
that  one  of  them,  charity.  Is  greatest  at  this 
moment. 

Another    Jew   said    1,900   years    ago.    the 

fighting  St.  Paul:  "And  now  abldeth  faith, 

hope,    and    charity,    these    three;    but    the 

greatest  of  these  Is  charity." 

Let  \is  go  forth  and  follow  this  teaching. 

My  deep  thanks  for  your  attention. 


PenDsylvania's  Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  26  (legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
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the  greates ;  strakes  af  saod  lortune  for 
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■ny  inch  iMibolica]  drminstanop  as  this 
we  «»«y  eicpeet  t*7tnes  liki-  atomic  bombs. 
As  matters  5ft and  at  present  the  world 
is  tn  for  an  armament,  race  In  the  de- 
velopmcBt  of  atomic  waaponn  Siace 
eweffiane  atpnm  Uuit  fthe  tmig  way  in 
which  an  aiUaiit— i  ohb  te  f»lzied  m 
atoHiic  war  Ls  by  ttxlklmg  wUhoai  wam- 
ixK  and  RtrikinK  ftrst.  the  wfwle  advan- 
tate  will  lie  wtth  the  aggressor  tn  the 
future.  Furthermore,  tn  an  atomic  war 
'  ons.  excepting  the  Boat  backward 
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Humanity  therefore  Is  face  to  lace  with 
a  direct  simple  choioe  betwaea  Ufe  and 
death— betweea  total  war  aad  taUl 
peace  Thoughtful  people  therefore  are 
demoting  all  their  energirs  to  finding  out 
how  we  can  make  it  total  peace  instead  of 
total  war.  And  there  i.'  only  one  an- 
swer to  that  problem. 

The  aovwor  is  that  there  JuM  4o  be  a 
worU  authority  or  a  world  ■avcnnnent 
which  can  control  tiieae  terrible  weapons 
of  mas.s  destruction,  which  can  prevent 
any  nation  in  the  world  from  poawaslng 
rliem.  and  to  whicli  the  nations  will  give 
tibe  eaclaatve  nght  to  have  cuch  weapons 
■mi  ta  DK  them  lor  the  sale  porpoee 
of  keeping  the  peace. 

From  the  beginning  I  have  .said  that  In 
my  judgment  the  United  SUtes  should 
join  with  any  "»*'**"■  wbo  are  "^HUng  to 
create  with  us  mob  aa  lnhiiaallcial  au- 
ttaorlty.  even  If  not  all  of  them  were 
reaidy  to  4le  ae.  and  that  we  should  then 
challenipe  Hie  re^t  of  then  to  either  come 
into  surh  a  world  government  or  else  to 
.'^tand  l)€fore  tlie  eyes  of  humanity  as 
nations  urvwiliing  to  cooperate  for  poace 
and  therefore  nati<ms  «ytaide  the  law  of 
PMwe.  SMt  ainoe  flhe  DMO  is  in  en.stence 
■■d  is  fuDCtioaing.  oor  first  atteanit 
tmght  certainly  to  be  to  try  to  transform 
1I»  Untied  Nations  Organization  into 
m  effective  agency  for  keeping  the 
peace — a  thing  which  as  presently  ooo- 
stituted  it  cannot  be 

It  is  Mr  iheae  reasons  tiiat  I  have  re- 
cBoOf  Btgaed  a  peUtlon  to  the  United 
Nations  Organization  urging  that  the 
Chatter  be  amended.  This  petition  calls 
for  making  the  Assembly  the  real  gov- 
erning body,  giidng  to  the  diHerect  na- 
UoBs  r^araaentatian  baaed  upon  ptipoia- 
tlea.  researoea.  atnearth.  and  ahihty  to 
contribute  to  worM  peace  and  welfare. 
This  wotM  meaa  that  imiead  of  each 
nation  having  one  wote  hi  the  Assembly, 
the  TepresPTTtatlon  of  the  nations  would 
be  on  Che  same  general  basis  as  that  given 
to  the  different  States  of  the  United 
States  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Our  petition  furthermore  calls  for  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  veto  power  on  the 
part  of  aay  nation  and  far  "'^^'■^f  (^ 
Seeuritj  Coiincil  aa  eaecMtivc  body  lo 
carry  out  the  directions  oi  the  iksaembfy, 
iMtaad  of  an  all-powerful  group  eom- 
pMely  ander  the  control  of  any  one  of 
the  five  so-called  great  pow«^s. 

Tlien  otir  petition  ^yct  to  the  UtUted 
Natloas  A-ssembOr  the  ^oaar  and  xlgbt. 
first.  %o  control  aU  over  tke  varM  and  te 
every  country  of  tbe  «prld  anapans  trf 
destrxictloa;   aeooad.  ta   pvevent 


eKher  the  prodnction  or  powearten  of 
atomic  weapons  by  any  cuobUt:  and. 
third,  to  have  the  exclusive  right  to 
pnssfsrr  such  weapons  in  order  to  preaerve 
tiM'pcaoe.  ThMf  are  the  mam  things  In 
our  pflHMoa.  I  signed  it  becaaac  I  am 
conrtaeed  tkat  action  of  this  aart  Is  the 
only  any  in  wMch  my  own  chOdren  and 
tlK<iiiMren  of  the  billion  other  families 
aipuud  the  world  can  look  forward  to  a 
reasonable  chance  to  hve  out  thetr  Hves 
as  previous  generations  have  had  a 
chance  to  do. 

To  those  who  will  object  that  they  do 
not  want  to  see  the  United  State.s  sur- 
render its  ripht  to  do  whatever  it  wants 
to  in  the  field  of  destructive  armament, 
I  wouM  only  say  that  as  a  condition  of 
America  giving  up  this  right  we  would  be 
given  assoraiKe  that  every  other  nation 
in  the  world  was  going  to  do  likewi.se  and 
that  a  world  government  strong  enough 
to  compel  those  unwflliTMi  to  do  so  was  >e 
be  created.  We  wooid  be  mcUdng  an  ea- 
cellent  bargain  and  doing  tiie  one  right 
thing  which  it  ts  possible  for  us  to  do 
under  present  circumstances,  tn  addition. 

The  tert  of  the  petition  and  names  of 
those  wtio.  in  a  brief  period  of  5  days, 
signed  it  follow: 

A  PrrmoN  roa  Kuxttouttrt  or  zm  DNms 
NATioifs  CnArm 

To  the  Members  of  ihe  General  As-temhl^  of 
the  Vnttet  nations 
The  antferatgiMd  nciaena  and  asaoctaUcma 
C  cKlBaaa  ctf  aiwihuis  of  tbe  United  Pa- 
(tona  iMvabf  reapaetfully  petition  the  mcm- 
beaa  «<  tka  Oaaeral  Aaaambly  Tor  thr  adop- 
tion of  amendmenu  to  ttor  Unitad  Nations 
Charter  wbaaeby  the  United  Natloas  vlU  be 
con-^inited  as  a  world  fedenU  government 
wtth  1  milted  but  definite  arrd  adequate 
powers  for  the  prevention  of  war. 

We  aubmtt  beaewtai  apectfk:  propeeala  tor 
amendmenu  to  aooaapMah  thta  end.  We  do 
so  in  otaar  to  tadteata  apaoiAcally  the  mini- 
mum eliaaaai  ta  the  Cbartar  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  aaoaa»ry  if  ttia  world  is  to  faee 
itMif  Iran  tbe  •aoorpa  a(  war  ai^  tlM  oon- 
atant  agpvabanaftoa  tliaeeag.  But  tn  ao  doing 
we  empbaslxe  the  (art  that  tfaa  teatual  pro- 
whJie  Use  sesuit  of  ioag  eanaklerauun. 
and  In  order  to 
and  action.  We 
te  aabmn  tlteae  psapiaala 

to  aacoavltah  ti>e  de&lred  ivsuit. 

"'^pesptw  of  ttie  world  urgently  reed  a 
"■■•••e  aradd  caswsiuucnt  Tlw  reoent  ap- 
palling binwaai  ta  tlw  aaatrwctftae  power  of 
»•*»"  aaaiwna,  bwiwdlnt  kutg-raage  pUnea 
Hod  suhmartaea.  renbri  oarrtrd  mtasUea  and. 
ubove  aU.  kbe  ataar>lc  banab.  baa  auMlc  the 
i»*i**D*iam  at  war  aaon  than  a  matter  of 
aavlng  Itfe  aad  tttoftxly.  It  haa  become  no 
than  the  aurvivaJ  of 


less 

kind  Ui  a  cialUaad  state.  Since  xht  problem 
ia  of  WQcld-wldc  aoope  it  deeoanda  a  wortd- 
wWe  aoluUOB.  Xeoauae  a  world  acientinc 
caaMHtiOB  baa  oceucred  we  must  meet  tu 
ia^pUeatlsna  by  ao  laaa  aevolutionary  i<ieaa 
and  plaaa  ia  the  field  of  world  poUtlcai  or- 
ganisation. aea«jq^uMl  ojtperi«ice  prove  that 
any  iaague  of  atataa.  preearvii«  the  abaolote 
■"■'■'••"  M  «*  •"»*  autaa.  la  pUinJjr  laade- 

*******  **'""**  ^^  *  saeaaure  of  actual 
wa^l*  goastaBMiu  la.  tlierafare.  no  laofrr 
naeraly  «  eaakable  goal.  It  has  becooic  a 
vital  and  immediate  neceaalt^. 

However  promising  the  Charter  may  have 
appeared  wtoen  approved  in  June  iWS  events 
oocnrrtng  rtnoe  aiea— tnchitflng  the  appM- 
««iea  ■««  aaaaac  oawav  ao-m^Ktns  rn  war — 

and  hare  tre- 

tbe  time  wtthm  whtch 

ii*ctm»rs  tmtntimmH  oaist  be  made     in- 
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Ktead  of  sUrtlng  all  over  again,  we  should 
build  upon  the  valuable  foundations  al- 
ready laid  by  proceeding  through  amend- 
ments which  will  so  alter  and  strengthen 
the  present  Charter  as  to  make  it  an  In- 
strument of  limited  world  government.  It 
should  be  and  can  be  amended  to  this  end. 

The  fundamental  deficiency  of  the  Char- 
ter now  Is  that  It  f»  based  upon,  preserve-'  and 
confirms  unlimited  mtional  sovereignty— at 
least  so  far  as  the  permanent  members  of 
the  Security  Council  are  concerned.  The  re- 
quirement of  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
China.  Prance,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States  for  all  im- 
portant decisions  of  the  Security  Council 
represents  a  retention  and  confirmation  of 
?uch  unlimited  national  sovereignty.  This 
rule  makes  It  uncerta.n  whether  that  Council 
can  function  promptly  In  a  crisis  to  prevent 
war  Reason  compels  the  conclusion  that 
there  can  be  no  assurance  of  effective  action 
where  such  actl  jn  can  be  taken  only  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  a  numl)er  of  sov- 
ereign i  htions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  provision  that  each 
member  in  the  General  Assembly  shall  have 
one  vote  (Irrespectlvf  of  population,  natu- 
ral. Industrial,  and  mlllUry  resources  or  any 
other  factor)  makes  It  unreasonable  and 
virtually  Impossible  to  vest  important  pow- 
ers of  decision  or  aC  on  in  an  Assembly  so 
constituted.  It  is  not  In  accord  with  reason 
o-  common  sense  to  expect  that  great  and 
powerful  nations  with  populations  of 
I'Hi.OOO.OOO  or  more  vlll  consent  to  be  b.ound 
in  important  matters  by  the  action  of  a 
body  in  which  they  have  no  more  voice  than 
small  nations  of  1.00  .000  or  less. 

Thus,  under  the  present  Charter  there 
exists  the  combination  of  an  Assembly  that 
cannot  or  will  not  be  granted  any  Important 
powers  of  decision— because  of  the  rule  of 
one  vote  foi  each  country— i.nd  a  Council  In 
which  prompt  action  cannot  be  relied  upon 
because  of  the  veto  right  In  the  permanent 
meml>ers.  This  combination  has  convinced 
thinking  men  and  wome  throughout  the 
world  that  the  structure  established  by  the 
present   Charter   Is   manifestly   deficient 

The  present  Charter  can  be  successfully 
amendec*  But  the  amendments,  to  accom- 
pUah  the  purpose,  must  alter  certain  of  the 
first  principles  and  main  features  of  the 
structure. 

CENEaAL   PROPOSALS 

Instead  of  an  Assembly  in  which  the 
smallest  and  weakt*  country  has  an  equal 
voice  with  the  most  populous  or  the  most 
powerful,  the  Assembly.  It  Is  submitted, 
should  be  reconstituted  upon  the  principle 
of  weighted  or  balanced  representation. 
This  does  not  meLn  any  Impairment  of  the 
Juridical  equality  of  each  memlier  country. 
The  smallest  and  weakest  would  emain  ab- 
solutely equal  with  the  greatest  powers  be- 
fore the  law.  It  doea  mean,  however,  the 
abolition  of  the  present  rule  whereby  each 
member  nation  has  one  vote  without  regard 
to  population  or  any  other  factor.  Instead 
of  this  obsolete  conception,  each  member 
ataould  be  equitablj  represented  In  the  As- 
sembly m  proportion  not  only  to  lU  popu- 
lation, but  also  in  relatloi  to  such  factors 
aa  resources,  production,  and  current  ability 
to  contribute  to  world  order  and  progress. 

Except  in  a  few  special  Instances,  decisions 
of  the  Assembly  so  reconstituted  should  be 
by  majority  vote,  as  Is  the  case  In  all  the 
principal  parliamentary  l>odles  of  the  world, 
and  In  the  International  Court  of  Justice — 
so  that  there  will  be  an  a^urance  of  prompt 
decUions.  The  represenUtlves  therein 
should  vote  as  Individuals,  according  to  their 
Individual  convictions,  and  not  In  blocs  aa 
representing  the  countries  from  which  they 
come  They  would  thus  vote,  so  far  as  hu- 
man nature  pennlU.  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  world  and  not  la  the  supposed  in- 
terest of  any  particular  country. 


With  a  General  Assembly  constituted  on  a 
fair  basis  of  balanced  represenUtion.  the 
way  would  be  open  to  Increase  the  authority 
of  the  Assembly  by  vesting  In  it  wider  and 
more  Important  powers.  Thus  the  smaller 
countries  would  take  part  directly  on  a  pro- 
portional basis  In  all  decisions  Instead  of 
exercising  the  less  direct  Influence  to  which 
they  are  now  limited.  While,  in  some  In- 
stances, their  nominal  proportionate  votea 
would  be  less  than  under  the  present  rule  of 
one  vote  for  each  country,  their  actual  posi- 
tions would  become  more  representative, 
dignified,  and  influential. 

By  reconstituting  the  Assembly  upon  such 
a  balanced  system  if  representation,  with 
decisions  in  most  instances  by  majority  vote, 
It  could  and  should  be  made  the  most  im- 
portant organ  of  the  United  Nations.  It  can 
be  clothed  with  definite  legislative  powers  to 
prevent  or  suppress  'var.  These  powers  to 
legislate  by  binding  enactment  should  be 
carefully  defined  and  limited  and  yet  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose.  All  other  powers 
should  be  reserved  to  the  member  countries, 
or  to  the  peoples  thereof,  no  power  being 
delegated  to  the  central  authority  beyond 
what  is  essential  for  the  survival  of  humanity 
and  civilization. 

Although  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to 
bind  by  world  law  should  be  narrowly  and 
carefully  defined.  It  will  be  wise  and  con- 
sistent to  retain.  In  addition  to  its  restricted 
legislative  powers,  broad  authority  to  investi- 
gate and  make  recommendations.  This  au- 
thority should  extend  to  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  Involving  the  economic  and  social 
welfare  of  the  peoples.  Tlie  powers  to  In- 
vestigate and  recommend  wisely  given  by  the 
present  Charter  appear  adequate,  as  does  the 
authority  to  appoint  and  supervise  subsidiary 
agencies.  All  these  powers  should  be  re- 
tained. The  additional  powers  to  legislate 
must  \x  sufficient  to  enable  the  prevention 
of  war,  but  at  present  should  be  confined 
within  strict  limits. 

It  can.  Indeed,  be  forcefully  argued  that, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  World  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  all.  It  should  have  definite  powers 
of  regulation  as  to  such  matters  as  Interna- 
tional shipping,  aviation,  and  communica- 
tions: and  even  as  to  labor  conditions  and 
the  promotion  of  agriculture,  health,,  and 
education.  But  no  matter  how  Important 
the  authority  to  enact  world  legislation  In 
such  fields  may  seem  to  be  for  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind  and  the  reduction  of  In- 
ternational friction.  It  Is  wise,  we  t)elleve, 
to  confine  the  legislative  power  at  the  outset 
to  matters  plainly  and  directly  related  to  the 
prevention  of  war.  leaving  the  problem  of  ex- 
panding the  legislative  powers  to  a  time 
when  the  governments  and  peoples  have  be- 
come more  accustomed  to  federalism  on  a 
world  scale. 

These  principles  envisage  thtf  transfer  to 
the  Assembly  of  the  basic  authority  now 
vested  In  the  Security  Council.  But  the 
changes  do  not  Involve  the  abolition  of  that 
iKtdy.  It  should  continue  In  existence,  but 
It  should  be  chosen  by  the  Assembly,  to  which 
It  should  be  responsive  and  responsible;  and 
It  should  function  pursuant  to  powers  dele- 
gated by  the  Assembly  and  under  voting  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Assembly.  Thus 
it  would  operate  as  an  executive  committee 
of  the  Assembly,  rather  than  as  an  Independ- 
ent body  with  independent  authority. 

The  petitioners  also  respectfully  submit 
that  consideration  should  be  given  to  amend- 
ing the  Charter  so  as  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
visions for  the  decision  by  impartial  tribunals 
of  disputes  between  nations.  Even  If  it  Is 
not  now  feasible  to  achieve  such  a  procedure 
In  the  case  of  all  disputes  between  nations, 
consideration  might  well  be  given  to  an 
amendment  whereby  if  the  General  Assembly, 
or  the  Security  Council  acting  fur  the  Assem- 
bly, determines  that  b  particular  dispute  be- 
tween nations  is  of  so  serious  a  character  as 


to  endanger  peace,  the  Assembly  or  Security 
Council  may  require  submission  of  the  dis- 
pute for  decision  by  an  Impartial  tribunal, 
either  by  the  International  Cotirt  of  Justice 
or  an  arbitral  tribunal,  dependent  up>on  the 
nature  of  the  dispute. 

We  believe  also  that  the  authority  of  the 
Assembly  or  Security  Council  on  its  behalf 
to  enforce  compliance  with  ti>e  Judgments 
or  orders  of  the  Court  or  of  such  arbitral 
tribunal  should  be  clarified  and  strengthened. 
It  is  essential  that  there  shall  be  some 
final  Judicial  authority  to  Interpret  the 
Charter.  Accordingly,  we  submit  that  the 
Charter  and  the  statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
establish  beyond  question  the  authority  cf 
the  Court  to  Interpret  the  Charter. 

The  petitioners  believe  also  that.  In  view 
of  the  legislative  powers  given  by  the  pro- 
posed amendments,  a  bill  of  rights  should  be 
included  in  the  Charter  to  protect  the  Indi- 
vidual against  abuse  of  the  new  powers. 

Finally  the  petitioners  submit  that  the 
procedure  for  amendment  of  the  Charter 
should  be  liberalized.  Recognizing  that  no 
one  Is  wise  enough  to  anticipate  changes  that 
time  and  experience  may  make  necessary.  It 
should  not  be  possible  for  any  single  nation 
by  lis  veto,  as  is  now  possible,  to  prevent  the 
adoption  of  amendments  agreed  to  .by  a 
great  majority  of  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

The  foregoing  general  proposals  are  In  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  stated  In  a  declara- 
tion issued  October  16.  1945,  by  a  conference 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  held  at 
Dublin.  N.  H.,  U.  S.  A. 

To  give  effect  to  these  principles  and  pro- 
posals there  are  herewith  submitted  for  con- 
sideration and  discussion  the  following  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Charter: 

SPECinC  PBOPOSALS 

/.  i4mendment  of  provisions  for  the  General 
Assembly 

In  order  to  make  operative  the  foregoing 
principles.  It  will  be  necessary  to  amend  fun- 
damentally the  articles  dealing  with  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  firstly.  In  respect  of  Its  com- 
position and  voting  procedures  and,  secondly. 
In  respect  of  Its  powers. 

In  respect  of  the  composition  of  the  As- 
sembly on  the  principle  of  balanced  repre- 
sentation It  will  be  desirable  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  adopt  a  formula  and  procedure 
whereby  the  number  of  representatives 
chosen  by  the  member  states  may  be  peri- 
odically adjusted  In  view  of  Inevitable 
changes  In  population  and  capacity.  The 
formula  should,  we  believe,  take  Into  account 
not  only  the  populations  of  the  respective 
members  but  also  their  natural  and  Indus- 
trial resources,  production,  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  world  order  and  progress,  and  such 
other  factors  as  the  General  Assembly  may 
deem  relevant. 

In  the  meantime,  and  In  order  to  make  a 
start.  It  win  be  necessary  to  adopt  a  definite 
apportionment  for  the  present  members, 
pending  the  taking  of  a  world  cei^stis  and  the 
application  of  the  formula  determined  upon. 
The  revision  of  article  9,  proposed  below, 
conforms  to  these  Ideas.  Paragraph  2  of  the 
revised  article,  while  not  suggesting  a  defi- 
nite permanent  formula,  indicates  Its  gen- 
eral nature  with  provision  for  initial  and 
periodical  world  censuses. 

Paragraph  3  contains  a  proposed  transi- 
tional apportionment  of  representatives. 

The  suggested  transitional  apportionment 
Is  based  on  two  main  assumptions.  The  first 
Is  that  the  British  Commonwealth  and  Em- 
pire as  a  whole,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  as  a  whole,  and  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  are  entitled  to  equal  represenU- 
tion. They  have  acted  as  equals  In  World 
War  n.  Taking  all  factors,  tangible  and  In- 
tangible. Into  account,  they  can  he  said  to 
be  equal  In  Influence  in  world  affairs.    It  is 
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»t  clr- 
M  be  BO  tflicrtBtna- 
them.    It  Is  on  thu  basts  that 
aUottad  to  each  U  placed  at  ft. 
■— uwptlon  Is  that  each  raetn- 
^ould  have  at  least  one  representa- 
iber  rtiaU  be  able  to 
heard  and  vote  directly  on  all 
tn  t^  iliiiitiU      Klftbteen  mem- 
relattvely   tmall   populations   and 
are.    therefore,   allotted   one   vote 
thouf^h   tn  most  or  all  of  such 
>  leffect  IS  to  give  more  rtpressBtatton 
iiembers  than  could  be  fvmtiMmd  on 
iMslB    of    relatlTe    power    and    In- 
world   affairs. 
'  hese  maximum  and  mtntmtrm  llm- 
temporary  allotment,  while 
on  a  fixed  formula,  seeks  to 
account   the   factors    above-men- 
-p^pulatkm.   natural   and   Industrial 
production,   and   ability    to   con- 
world  order  and  prufjress      Under 
tiiiiiiilttfl    allotment,    the 
of    repNMBtattTes    for    the 
members  would  be  867 
be  hoped  that  all  the  other  states 
will  be  admitted  as  members, 
membership  ts  universal  the  Oen- 
would.  on  the  aanumed  basis. 
ID  mors  than  about  480  representa- 
C(  nsidertsc  that  they   would   repre- 
3.3O0  000.000  peopie  and  that  the  British 
Commons   has   640   members,   the 
Ccuncll    of   the   Union    647.  and   the 
tf  the  United  States  SSI — a  mem- 
a]  tproaehtng  900  is  not  too  large  for 
Assen  ibly    representative    of    the    whole 


the  following  table  for  the 

apportlacment    of    reprrsenta- 

nphaslae  that  while  It  has  been  the 

much  study  and  la  believed  to  be 

t  la  submitted  by  way  of  UJuatra- 

We  reaUw  that  the  working  out 

for  the  aiiportloiunent  of  Bepre- 

is  dlScult.     We  believe,  however, 

I  iroblem  la  oapahto  at  solution  with 

if   reasonable   smaiiiiilallMii    and 

We  believe  alao  tkat  It  i 
I  lurpooe  to  make  a  oooorete 


are 


Compoettlon 
Change  article  8  to  read  as  follows: 
"sancLi  s 

"1.  Tbel  Oeaaral  AMHuMy  ibaU  be 

EfveaiMaltMi  dWMn  for  terms  of 

the  several  members  of  the  United 
Badi  Member  shall  be  free  to  deter- 
tseU  the  manner  of  choice,  but  tt 
b|e  that  the  representattvaa  ahall  be 
tlw  peoples  of  the  moBban  of  the 
itlons    through    elections    partlcl- 
f  the  voters  tn  each  member  coun- 
quaiukd  to  vote  for  the  memtiers  of  the 
nunierous  branch  of  the  national  leg- 


SfQEh 


ordir 
.  ini  iai 


paragraph  should  rfmtaln  a  for- 

Um  apportlooiBent  of  rapcsaanta- 

choarn  by  ttoa  »— ihars.    As  above 

formula  ahowld   take  into  ac- 

oQly  population  but  also  rcaourcea. 

and    ability    to    eoctrlbute    to 

and  progress.    It  should  provide 

world  OHMUS  to  obtain  the  data 

i^plicatloa  or  tiM  fomula  and  tor 

jpoB  which  to  baae  periodical  mA- 
f£  the  reprcaentatlon.  tn  view  of 
andmona.! 

I  an  apportionment  la  toad*  under 
a  the   number  of   representatives 
:h    member    shall    be    entitled    to 
shttll  be  aa  followa: 


"Uemhtn  of  the  TJniUd  llaiUm*  (05  of  Feb. 
I.  1946)  

atleet 

The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUca, 

the   Byelorussian   S    S.    R     and    the 

Ukrainian  8.  8.  R.  (the  apportionment 

to  be  determined  by  agreement  among 

themselves) 65 

The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Iforthem  Ireland.  Canada.  Aua- 
Ualta,  the  Union  of  South  Africa.  New 
Zealand,  and  India  (the  apportionment 
to  be  determined  by  agreen>ent  unong 

themsrtves) - tfi 

The  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  (the  appor- 
tionment to  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment among  themselves  )......„.^_ ..     65 

China ..-. 25 

Prance 55 

The  Netherlands 1 13 

Belgium 9 

Poland 9 

Argentina 8 

Caechoalovakia 7 

Mexico 7 

Turkey , 5 

Yugoslavia __— 5 

Denmark . _. ._ 4 

Igypt 4 

Colombia 3 

Cuba 3 

Greece * 3 

Iran  (Perila) 3 

Drtiguay a 

ViiiMiwila 2 

Bolivia 

CosU  Rica. 

Dominican  Republic «.. 

Ecuador -__ 

El  Salvador 

Ethiopia 

Guatemsla 

Haiti 

Honduras 1 

Lebanon 


IHcaragua 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Saudi  Arabia-. 
Qjvla 


Total  for  the  51  members,  as  of  Feb. 
1.   1»US 


367 


"4.  Upon  tlM  m^aimtan  at  a  new  nember 
the  General  Aaaembly  ahall  fix  the  number 
at  repnMBUitivea  which  such  new  member 
shall  be  cnttttod  to  choose." 

Votlng 

Tn  view  of  the  propoaed  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Gencrml  Aaembly  whereby 
It  would  be  constituted  as  a  representative 
body  in  which  the  representatives  would  vote 
aa  Individuals  and  not  In  blocs  ss  represent- 
ing thetr  respective  national  states,  and  tn 
view  of  the  further  purpose  that  the  recon- 
stituted Assembly  should  be  able  to  reach 
prompt  decisions.  Important  changes  In 
article  11  are  essential. 

It  Is  suggested  thst  the  article  be  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"jJtTKXX  IS 

"1.  Each  raprescnUUve  in  the  General  A»- 
lamhly  ahall  have  on*  vote,  and  the  repre- 
acntauvaa  shall  vote  as  IndlvUtuals." 

The  praasnt  paragrapli  a  would  be  omitted 
and  parsfraph  3  lemnnbsred  2.  amended  to 
read: 

"2.  TTnless  otherwise  spedflcally  provided 
In  this  charter,  decisions  of  the  General  A»- 


ibly  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of  the 

representatives  present  and  voting.  A  ma- 
jority at  the  General  AMtnWy  shsD  consti- 
tute a  quorum  to  do  bualBSsa.'* 

Fxmctlona  and  Powers 
Pursuant  to  the  principle  of  conferring 
upon  tbe  General  Assembly  the  minimum 
Iflglslauve  powers  naoeaaary  for  the  control 
of  atomic  energy  and  the  prevention  of  war. 
we  "mjest  that  article  12  t>e  amended  to  read 
as  stated  below  The  language  ol  paragraph 
a  (a),  (b),  and  (c^  Is  adapted  from  the 
declaration  on  atomic  energy  of  President 
Truman.  Prime  Minister  Attlee.  and  Prime 
Minister  Mackenzie  King  of  Novemt>er  15. 
1945.  and  the  communlqu*  of  the  Moscow 
Conference  Issued  December  27.  1945  The 
language  of  paragraph  2  (f )  is  largely  derived 
from  article  6  of  the  Constitution  of  the  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal,  now  In  session 
at  Nuremburg. 

"sancLS  12 

"1.  The  members  at  the  United  Nations 
confer  on  the  General  A88emt>ly  primary  re- 
spooaihility  for  the  maintenaiica  of  intema- 
ttonal  peace  and  security 

-a.  rpr  the  discharge  of  these  duties  the 
foOowtag  apscific  leftislatlve  powers  are 
granted  to  tb*  General  Assembly: 

"  ( a )  TO  promote  the  free  exchange  of  basic 
scientific  Information  between  all  nations. 

"(b)  To  provide  for  tlie  control  of  atomic 
energy  to  the  extent  necessary  to  Insure  Ita 
use  only  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  national  armaments  all  atomic 
weapona  and  all  other  a^eapons  or  means 
adaptable  to  mass  destruction,  and  provide 
that  the  United  Nations  shall  have  caeluaive 
rights  thereto  for  the  sole  purposs  of  main- 
taining world  peace  and  security. 

"(cl  TO  provide  for  such  Inspections  aa 
the  General  Assembly  msy  deem  necessary  m 
order  to  protect  complying  States  afcainst  the 
hazards  of  violations  and  evaslorvs  of  any 
laws  enacted  under  this  article  and  to  raise 
by  voluntary  methods,  maintain,  support, 
and  provide  for  the  admlnlstratloti  of  such 
Inspection  forces  as  the  General  Assembly 
may  deem  necessary  for  this  purpose. 

"(d»  To  raise  by  voluntary  recruitment. 
malnUln,  support,  and  provide  for  the  organ- 
ization, command,  and  dlspneltlon  of  such 
police  and  military  forces  as  the  General 
Assembly  may  deem  necessary  to  insure  the 
effectiveness  at  such  Inspections  and  com- 
pUancs  with  and  enforcement  of  any  laws 
enacted  under  this  article 

"(e)  To  define  the  conditions  and  estab- 
liah  the  general  rules  under  which  the  meas- 
urea  provided  for  \n  chapter  VII  may  be  ap- 
plied to  memlJers  or  other  states  falling  to 
comply  with  any  laws  enacted  under  this 
article. 

"{!)  Tb  define  the  penalties  for  violations 
l>y  persons  in  any  member  or  other  state  of 
any  laws  enacted  under  this  article  and  to 
define  and  prescribe  the  penalties  for  crimes 
committed  by  such  nsrsmis  against  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security,  including  the 
planning,  preparation.  Initiation,  or  waging 
of  any  war  of  aggression  or  any  war  tn  viola- 
tka  of  IntematioDal  treaties,  agreements,  or 
assurances,  or  partldpatkin  In  a  commtm 
plan  or  eonsplracy  for  the  accomplishment 
ot  any  of  these  purposes:  to  provide  for  the 
iW^tMaatOB  of  any  tndlvlduala  accused  of 
such  Crimea  or  vlolattams;  and  to  establish 
tribunals  for  their  trial  and  appropriate 
asans  for  the  enforeement  of  penalties 
agatast  eoavlctad  crtalnata  or  violators. 

-8.  AH  powart  nm  ddcgatsd  to  the  General 
ly  by  the  foreroing  provisions  of  this 
<"  vtewhtit  in  this  Charter  nor  pro- 
^••*«t  by  the  Charter  to  the  members  are 
to  the  members,  respectively,  or  to 

By  pancr^>h  2  of  article  17.  authority  Is 
to  apportion  the  expenses  of 


now 
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the  United  Nations  among  the  members,  and 
by  necessary  implication  to  levy  assessments 
tor  such  expenses.  But  since  the  enlarged 
powers  of  the  United  Nations  would  In- 
evitably Involve  far  greater  expenses  than 
under  the  powers  given  by  the  present  Char- 
ter, there  might  well  be  some  qualification 
of  the  broad  authority  now  given  by  para- 
graph 2  of  article  17 

It  is  suggested  that  paragraph  2  be 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AETICLl   17 

••2.  The  expenses  ol  the  United  Natioiw 
shall  be  borne  by  the  members  as  apportioned 
by  the  General  Assembly,  but  no  member 
shall  be  required,  without  Its  consent,  to 
provide  a  greater  proportion  of  such  ex- 
penses that  the  number  of  representatives 
chosen  by  it  shall  bear  to  the  total  number 
of  representatives  In  the  General  Assembly." 

//.  Amendment  of  provisions  for  the  Security 
Council 

in  consequence  of  the  enlarged  scope  of 
the  reconstituted  General  Assembly  under 
the  foregoing  proposed  amendments  and  its 
primary  responsibility  for  the  maintenance 
of  international  peace  and  security.  It  Is  de- 
sirable that  the  Security  Council  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  General  Assembly  and  'unc- 
tion virtually  as  Its  executive  committee  In 
the  field  of  security.  To  this  end.  the  follow- 
ing changes  In  chapter  V  are  suggested: 
Composition 

Change  article  23  to  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE    23 

"1.  The  Security  Council  shall  consist  of 
11  membeis,  no  2  of  whom  may  be  nationals 
of  the  .same  state.    They  shall  be  elected  by 
the    General     AfSembly     from     among     the 
representatives  chosen   to  the  General   As- 
sembly.    Each   of  the   five   members  having 
at  the  time  of  the  election  the  largest  num- 
ber  of  representatives   in   the   General    As- 
sembly shall    at   all   times   have  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Security  Council  elected   by  the 
General   Assembly   fron"    the  representatives 
chosen  by  those  five  members  respectively. 
The  six  additional  members  shall  be  elected 
from  among  the  representatives  chosen  by 
other  members,  due  regard   being  specially 
paid.  In  the  first  Instance,  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  members  to  the  maintenance  of  In- 
ternational peace  and  security  and   to  the 
other  purposes  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
also  to  equitable  geographical  distribution. 
"2.  The  members  of  the  Security  Council 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years.     In 
the    first    election,    however,    five    shall    be 
chosen  for  a  term  of  1  year." 

Functions  and  Powers 
Change  article  24  to  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE    24 

"1.  The  Security  Council  shall  execute  the 
laws  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  and 
shall  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
specified  elsewhere  In  the  present  Charter, 
or  as  may  be  delegated  to  It  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

'*2.  The  Security  Council  shall  submit  an- 
nual and.  when  necessary,  special  reports  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  Its  consideration. 
The  Security  Council  In  the  performance  of 
any  of  Its  functions  shall  at  all  times  be 
subject  to  the  general  direction  and  control 
of  the  General  Assembly." 
Voting 

Change  Article  27  to  read  as  follows: 

"ACnCLI   ST 

"1.  Each  member  of  the  Security  Council 
shall  have  one  vote. 

"2.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on 
procedural  matters  shall  be  made  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  six  members. 

"3.  Decisions  of  the  Security  Council  on  all 
other  matters  shall  be  made  by  an  afarmatlve 


vote  of  six  members  Including  the  concurring 
votes  of  at  least  three  of  the  five  members 
elected  from  among  the  representatives 
chosen  by  each  of  the  five  members  having 
the  largest  number  of  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly." 

///.  Amendment  to  confer  judicial  authority 
to  interpret  the  Charter 
Under  the  present  Charter,  the  authority 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice  to  In- 
terpret the  Charter  is  not  clear.  It  Is  essen- 
tial, however,  that  there  shall  be  an  authori- 
tative and  Impartial  method  of  Interpreting 
a  constitutional  document  of  this  character 
and  of  removing  from  time  to  time  any 
doubt  as  to  Its  scope  and  meaning.  The 
same  Is  true  of  any  laws  enacted  under  the 
Charter.  This  Is  properly  a  Judicial  func- 
tion and  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
Is  the  natural  and  appropriate  organ  to 
fulfill  It. 

It  Is  therefore  suggested  that  article  98, 
paragraph  1.  lie  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLX    96 

"1.  The  International  Court  of  Justice 
shall  have  power,  at  the  request  of  any 
member  or  of  the  General  Assembly,  the 
Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  or  the  Trtisteeshlp  Council,  to  make 
a  binding  Interpretation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Charter  or  of  any  law  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly  under  this  Charter. 
It  shall  have  power,  at  the  request  of  the 
General  Assembly  or  the  Security  Council,  to 
give  an  advisory  opinion  on  any  other  legal 
question." 

IV.  Amendment     of    provisions    concerning 
amendment  of  the  Charter 

The  present  provisions  (arts.  108  and  109) 
make  the  process  of  amending  the  Chartet 
too  uncertain  and  too  rigid  This  Is  espe- 
cially so  becaiise  of  the  requirement  that 
no  amendment  whatever  can  come  Into  force 
unless  approved  by  all  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council.  These  articles 
should  be  liberalized  and  made  more  flexible. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  following  changes 
are  suggested: 
Change  article  108  to  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE    108 

"Amendments  to  the  present  Charter  shall 
come  into  force  for  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  when  they  have  been  adopted  by  v^te, 
of  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  In  the 
General  Assembly  present  and  voting  and 
ratified  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  which  ma- 
jority shall  Include  members  which  h:ive 
chosen  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  rep- 
resentatives m  the  General  Assembly." 
Change  article  109  to  read  as  follows: 

"ARTICLE  109 
"1.  A  general  conference  of  the  members 
of  the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
viewing the  present  Charter  may  be  held  at  a 
date  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  representatives  In  the  General 
Assembly  present  and  voting      The  number 
of  delegates  in  such  general  conference  which 
each   member   of   the   United   Nations  shall 
Ije  entitled  to  choose  shall  t»e  equal  to  the 
number  of  representatives  chosen  by  It   In 
the  General  Assembly  at  the  time  of  such 
general  conference. 

"2  Any  alteration  of  the  present  Charter 
recommended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
delegates  present  and  voting  In  any  such 
general  conference  shall  take  effect  when 
ratified  In  accordance  with  their  respective 
constitutional  processes  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  United  Nations,  which  ma- 
jority shall  Include  members  which  have 
chosen  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  rep- 
resentatives in  the  General  Assembly. 


"3.  At   the   tenth   annual   session   of   the 
General  Assembly  following  the  coming  Into 
force  of   the  present  Charter,  and   at   every 
tenth  session  thereafter,  there  shall  be  placed 
on  the  agenda  of  the  General  As-sembly  the 
proposal    to    call    a    general    conference    for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  Charter,  and  the 
conference  shall  be  held  If  so  decided  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  representatives  In  the 
General  Assembly  present  and  voting." 
V.  Other  suggestions:  (A)  Deciswn  of  inter- 
national  disputes:    {B)    A   bill   of   rights; 
(C)  Con«'giienr<aI  changes 
(a)   Decision    of    international    disputes: 
Under  the  present  Charter  and  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  ma- 
chinery for  the  decision  of  controversies  lie- 
tween  states  Is  highly  Incomplete.     The  In- 
ternational  Court   has  at   present   no   com- 
pulsory jurisdiction,  except  to  the  extent  that 
states  may  agree  to  submit  to  It  any  contro- 
versies under  the  optional  Jurisdiction  clatise 
or  by  a  special  treaty. 

It  Is  true  that  the  most  comprehensive  pro- 
vision for  the  decision  of  International  dis- 
putes cannot  be  a  complete  answer  to  the 
problem  of  preventing  war.  This  Is  so  lie- 
cause  some  wars  do  not  arise  from  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  controversy  or  dispute 
at  all.  Nevertheless,  there  have  t>een  and 
presumably  will  be  many  causes  of  trouble 
between  nations  that  are  capable  of  decision 
by  Impartial  tribunals  and  which.  If  not  de- 
termined by  authoritative  decision,  may  be 
the  causes  of  war  Accordingly,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  rule  of  law  In  re?pect  of  inter- 
national disputes  is  of  vast  importance,  even 
though  this  cannot  alone  prevent  all  wars. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  believe  that 
consideration  should  be  promptly  given  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  machinery  for  the 
decision  of  disputes  between  nations  While 
we  do  not  now  suggest  a  specific  amendment 
to  this  end.  we  believe  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  amendments  of  the  Char- 
ter and  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  whereby  the  General  Assem- 
bly, or  the  Security  Council  acting  for  the 
Assembly,  should  have  definite  authority  to 
require  submission  of  any  controversy  be- 
tween states  either  to  the  World  Court  or 
to  an  arbitral  tribunal  If,  In  their  Juc'gment, 
the  dispute  is  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to 
endanger  peace. 

We  believe  also  that  the  General  Acaembly. 
or  S3curity  Council  on  its  behalf,  should  have 
unequivocal  authority  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  Judgments  or  orders  of  the  Court 
or  such  arbitral  tribunal,  and  that  Article  fi4 
of  the  Charter  should  be  amended  to  make 
this  authority  more  clear  and  definite. 

(b)  A  bill  of  rights:  The  adoption  of 
amendments  like  those  above  suggested 
would  confer  certain  powers  on  the  United 
Nations  whereby  it  would  exercise  a  direct 
authority  upon  Individuals.  This  authority 
would  exist.  It  Is  true,  within  a  very  limited 
field.  There  would,  for  example,  be  no  power 
to  tax  the  Individual  but  only  power  to  levy 
assessments  against  the  member  countries. 
There  would  also  be  no  power  to  conscript 
the  individual  lor  the  Inspection,  police,  and 
military  forces  of  the  United  Nations,  since 
the  authority  to  raise  such  forces  coulf'  only 
be  exercised  by  voluntary  methods 

There  would,  however,  be  power  In  the 
General  Assembly  to  pass  all  laws  necessary 
to  Insure  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  peace- 
ful purposes  only  and  to  eliminate  atomic 
and  other  major  weapons  from  national 
armaments:  to  provide  for  such  Inspections 
as  are  deemed  necessary  to  these  ends;  to 
raise  and  maintain  Inspection,  police,  and 
military  forces:  and  to  apprehend,  try.  and 
punish  Individual  violators  of  the  kind  of 
laws  si>ecifically  authorized. 

While  these  powers  are  believed  to  be  the 
minimum  powers  necessary  to  maintain 
peace,  they  are  nevertheless  substantial  and 
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Ion    of    constitutional    Mfe- 
thelr  poMlble  misuw.     Such 
should    certainly    Include    guar- 
falr  trial   at  persons   accused  of 
laws    passed    by    the   General 
It  BKlgbt  also  be  advisable  to  pro- 
of tiM  (ranted  powers  tn  any 
as  Ui  tnfrtn^  upon  the  funda- 
rtf^U  now  posseswd  by  cltlsens  of 
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righU  of  this  character  would  be 
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at   the   United   Natloas     The 
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la  such  aa  to  make  It  uncer- 

any  decisions  can  be  arrived  at. 

1  bOW  urgent  the  need. 

that  through  the  provision  for 
r^preeentatlon  in  the  General  As- 
coupled  With  the  provision  for  de- 


clsloiu  by  majority  vote  and  for  voting  by 
the  representatives  ss  individuals,  the  in- 
dispensable requirement  for  world  machinery 
capable  of  funcUonlng  promptly  and  reliably. 
has  been  met. 

Under  the  propoeed  (f)  of  article  12.  em- 
powering the  AflMaoWy  to  enact  laws  to  make 
wars  of  fg/tOHtUKi  criminal  and  to  punish 
individual  violators  after  trial  in  courts  of 
the  United  Nations,  a  tremendous  step  would 
»>e  taken  We  would  have  come  much  nearer 
to  'a  world  law.  with  a  world  Judiciary  to 
Interpret  it"  and  "with  a  world  police  to 
enforce   It."' 

We  believe  that  only  when  amendments 
are  adopted  which  go  at  least  as  fsr  as  those 
herein  proposed,  will  the  world  have  s  rea- 
sonably reliable  system  for  the  maintenance 
of  world  order  and  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice among  all  peoples. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  time  to  loee  In 
considering  amendments  of  the  character 
proposed  Accordingly,  we  respectfully  peti- 
tion the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  ' 
to  take  these  proposals  under  advisement 
at  the  first  opportunity 

Massachusetts  Committee  for  World 
Federation,  by  Thomas  H.  Ma- 
hony.  Chairman.  Boston.  Mass.; 
lflssoin-1  State  Committee  for 
World  Federation,  by  F  R  von 
Wlndegger.  Chairman.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.:  James  B  Ames.  Lawyer.  Bos- 
ton. Mass.:  Dotiglas  Arant.  Lawyer. 
Birmingham.  Ala.:  Samuel  G.  At- 
kinson. Business.  Boston.  Mass.; 
Margaret ta  A  Austin.  Former  Ex- 
ectitive  Secretary.  Federal  Union. 
Washington.  D.  C  :  Perkins  Bass. 
Lawyer.  Peterborough.  N  H  .  Hon. 
Robert  P.  Baaa.  Former  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire.  Peterborough. 
N.  H.;  Kingman  Brewster.  Jr  .  Stu- 
dent. Cambridge.  Mass.;  H.  L. 
Brotman.  Lawyer.  New  Tork  City: 
Lincoln  C.  Brownell.  Lawyer  New 
York  City.  Henry  B.  Cabot.  Law- 
yer, Chairman  of  Maaaachusetts 
Committee  of  1.000  on  World  Or- 
ganization, Boston.  Mass..  Kllaa- 
beth  Cady.  Executive  Secretary. 
Massachusetts  Committee  for 
World  Federation  Boston.  Mass  ; 
Marie  J  CarroU.  n— iih.  Direc- 
tor.  World  Peace  riiiinrtaHiai  Bos- 
ton. Maaa.:  Grenviue  Clark.  Law- 
yer. New  Tork  City;  Loiuaa  H. 
Clark.  Student.  Dublin.  N.  H.:  Alan 
Cranston.  Correspondent  and  Au- 
thor. CSialrman  of  Dublm  Confer- 
ence Committee  cm  World  Gov- 
ernment. WaaMafton.  D.  C  .  How- 
ard P  Davis.  Lecturer  and  Author, 
Bolton.  Mass.:  John  Dickinson. 
Foreign  Correspondent.  Arlington. 
Va.:  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  Institute 
of  Advanced  Study.  Princeton. 
N.  J :  Rev  William  F.  English. 
Ctergyraan.  Norwood.  Mass  :  Mar- 
ah»ll  Field.  Jr  Lawyer.  Chicago. 
B.:  Mrs.  Richard  T  Fisher.  Di- 
rector. Maaaac  hues  its  Committee 
for  World  Federation.  Boston. 
yMaas  :  Arthur  J  Goldsmith.  Publi- 
ciat.  New  Tork  City:  FYank  U. 
OriAn.  Jr..  Student.  Wawa.  Pa.; 
Conrad  Hobbe.  Treasurer.  Massa- 
chusetts Committee  (or  World 
Federation.  Boston.  Mass  :  Palmer 
Butcbeeon.  Lawyer.  Houston.  Tex  : 
James  Imbrle,  Bualneas.  Trenton, 
N.  J  ;  Cloyd  Lapcrte.  Lawyer.  New 
York  City;  John  J  Mahoney  Pro- 
feasor  at  Boston  University.  Bos- 
ton. Mass:  Edward  F  Mahony. 
Student.  Boston.  Mass  :  J.  A  Mlgel. 
Merchant.  Director.  Americans 
United    for    World    Organimtion, 


*See  the  speech  of  Mr.  Ernest  Bevln  on 
November  23.  1945. 


New  York  City;  UlUan  T  Mowrer. 
Foreign  Correspondent,  Waahlng- 
ton.  D.  C:   Lewis  Mumford.  His- 
torian.   Hanover.    N      H;     Albert 
Pratt.    Business.     Boston.     Mass.; 
A   J.  G   Priest.  Lswyer.  New  Tork 
City;    Ivor  A.  Richards.  Professor 
at     Harvard     University.     British 
Subject.  Cambridge.  Mass  ;  I*.  L. 
N.  Rldenour.  Physicist,  Maaaacbu- 
setts     Institute     of     Tecknolagy. 
Cambridge.      Mass.;      Herbert      F 
Rudd.   Professor  at   University   of 
New   Hampshire.   Ehirham.   N.    H.; 
Joseph  H.  Rush.  PliyalcUt.  Man- 
hatun   Project.  Oakrldge.  Tenn,; 
Jcjseph  A.  Salerno,  Labor  Leader. 
President  of  MassachusetU*  SUte 
CIO     Boston.    Mass;    Richard    B. 
Scandrett.  Jr  .  Lawyer.  New  Tork 
City;     Joseph    Schrelber     Lawyer. 
New  Tork  City;  R    Mlntum  Sedg- 
wick. BtHlnflSS.  Boston.  Mass  ;   El- 
don   C.   Shoup.   Business.   Boston. 
Maaa.;    Rev    Paul    T    ShulU.   Jr.. 
Ctargyman.  West  Roxbury.  Mass.; 
Marahall  K  Skaddcn.  Lawyer.  New 
Tork    City;    Louis    B    Sohn.    Re- 
search    Fellow     in     International 
Law.    iarvard   Law   School    Cam- 
bridge. Mass.:    WUliam   L.  Storey. 
Lawyer.  New  Yor  kClty;  Rex  Stout. 
Author.  Brewster.  NY;  Hon  Glen 
H     Taylor.    Senator    from    Idaho. 
United    Spates    Senate.    Washing- 
ton. D.  C  :  Hon   En>ert  D  Thomas. 
Senator  from  Utah.  Chairman  of 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs.   Washington.    O.    C;    Gray 
Tboron.  Lawyer.   New  York  City; 
Hon.    Jerry    Voorhis.    Representa- 
tive tram  Caafomia.  House  of  Bep- 
reaeoutlvaa.    Waahli^ton.   D    C; 
Bruce     M.      Welnhold.     Business, 
Youngstown.  Ohio.   Uert>ert  Why- 
man.    Lecturer.    New    York    City; 
Eugene      P.      Wigner,      PhyslcUt. 
Princeton.  N.  J.;    Wayne  D.  Wil- 
liams. Lawyer.  Denver.  Colo.,  Pe- 
titioners. 

Nam. — This  petition  was  circulated  amoog 
a  aauOl  group  in  the  United  States  of  America 
February  1-5.  1946  The  above-named  peti- 
tioners are  those  who  signed  In  that  period. 
It  Is  now  Intended  to  circulate  the  petltlcm 
more  widely,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  but  in  other  countries,  and  to 
file  the  names  of  additional  petitioners  with 
the   Secretary -General 


Ckild-Care  Center* 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cALiroejriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdat,  February  26.  1946 


cAuyaama  ubuslatos  Konnaa  tsraisBNTA- 
mx  DOTLi  cauroBNu  arFaaniATxs  roa 
cHiu>-cAas  irtJiacKiia 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connec- 
tion with  child-care  centers,  several 
months  ago  it  developed  that  my  native 
State  of  California  had  one-fourth  of 
the  children  who  were  in  child-care 
centers  throuRhout  the  entire  Nation. 
California  and  all  SUtes  needed  time  to 
legislate  and  provide  funds.  As  I  regard 
our  children  as  our  greatest  natural 
wealth.  I  naturally  offered  a  bill,  which 
happened  to  be  the  only  bill  filed  in  the 
Congress,  and  then  I  appeared  in  behalf 
of  a  congressional  group  before  the  Com- 
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mittee  on  Appropriations  asking  for 
$5,400,000  of  the  rescission  moneys  to 
avoid  delay.  I  asked  and  received  the 
utmost  cooperation  of  President  Tru- 
man— and  by  the  way.  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  sympathetic  and  prompt 
action  taken.  Also  the  cooperation  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  its 
distinguished  chairman.  The  sum  of 
$5,400,000  was  allowed  out  of  rescission 
moneys.  I  now  am  advised  by  Gardiner 
Johnson,  member  of  the  State  Assembly 
of  my  native  State  of  California,  that 
the  State  of  California  has  done  that 
which  it  indicated  to  me  it  wanted  op- 
portunity to  do.  I  believed  it  would  and 
acted  accordingly.  It  is  now  taking  care 
of  its  own  children  in  these  necessary 
nurseries  and  has  appropriated  by  legis- 
lation $3,500,000.  I  know  the  House  will 
be  glad  to  know  this.  I  thank  all  Mem- 
bers for  their  cooperation  in  the  matter. 

As  the  letter  from  Assemblyman  John- 
son gives  the  number  of  the  California 
bills  and  the  purport  thereof.  I  include 
same  for  your  information,  in  case  any 
of  your  States  make  inquiry  of  you. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Assembly,  California  Legislature. 

February  23,  1946. 
Hon.  Clyde  Doyle. 

Old  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Doyle:  Enclosed  here- 
with I  am  sending  to  you  copies  of  the  three 
measures  relating  to  child-care  centers  that 
were  enacted  by  the  California  Legislature  at 
Its  special  session  that  adjourned  last  Tues- 
day evening. 

The  two  bllL  were  signed  by  Governor  War- 
ren on  Wednesday  morning,  February  20.  and 
became  effective  Immediately. 

Assembly  bill  7  provides  for  the  continu- 
ance of  child-care  centers  in  California  until 
90  days  after  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
next   regular   session   of   the   legislature. 

Senate  bill  45  appropriates  the  sum  of 
13.500.000  from  the  general  fund  of  the  State 
of  California  to  support  child-care  centers 
until  March  30.  1947. 

Assembly  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3  cre- 
ates a  Joint  legislative  committee  to  survey 
the  need  for  child-care  centers,  nursery 
schools,  kindergartens,  and  other  forms  of 
early  training  of  children,  and  to  report  back 
to  the  next  regular  session  of  the  legislature 
within  10  days  after  it  convenes.  The  sum 
of  125.000  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  the  survey. 

These  three  measures  constituted  the  full 
program  of  the  assembly  interim  committee 
on  public  education,  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  chairman,  and  concerning  the  work  of 
which  I  spoke  to  you  In  Washington  last 
October. 

Knowing  of  your  interest  In  this  subject 
1  thought  you  would  be  anxious  to  have  this 
material  available  in  your  files.  If  you  need 
further  information,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  call  upon  me.  The  Joint  legUlative  com- 
mittee has  alreadj  been  appointed  and  I  am 
to  continue  on  as  chairman  cf  it. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  people  in 
California  who  should  be  exceedingly  grateful 
to  you  for  the  fine  service  that  you  rendered 
In  securing  adequate  Federal  funds  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  these  centers  until  such  time 
as  we  were  able  to  conceive  and  enact  into 
law  the  program  embodied  In  these  bills. 
But  for  your  action  the  entire  program  would 
have  closed  down  before  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia was  able  to  act.  You  should  be  very 
gratified  to  know  that  your  energy  and  per- 
sistent efforts  made  It  possible  to  carry  on 
this  needed  service. 

Looking  forward  to  seeing  you  again,  1  am, 
With  warmest  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gardiner  Johusom. 


The  School-Lunch  Program 


Suggestion  That  Apostle  Islands  Be  Made 
Seat  of  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

of  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  February  26  (legislatit^e  day  of 
Friday,  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  printed  a  fine  editorial 
on  February  23  commenting  favorably  on 
the  school-lunch  program  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

school  lunches 
The  federally-supported  school-lunch  pro- 
gram, instituted  a  decade  ago  as  a  means  of 
marketing  farm  surpluses,  deserves  continua- 
tion today  as  a  means  of  improving  the 
health  of  the  school  children  who  have  been 
Its  beneficiaries.  We  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  promptly  follow  the  action  of  the  House 
on  Thursday  in  giving  the  program  a  proper 
statutory  basis.  Farm  suipluses  are  not,  at 
the  present  time,  a  problem,  of  course,  al- 
though there  are  still  and  probably  always 
will  t>e  local  surpluses  of  many  kinds  of  food. 
But  the  health  of  the  Nation's  school  children 
continues  to  constitute  a  very  real  problem. 
Henry  Wallace's  observation  the  other  day 
that  Iowa  hogs  and  heifers  are  better  fed 
than  one-third  of  Washington's  youngsters 
was  no  doubt  a  somewhat  irritating  extrava- 
gance. But  it  was  certainly  not  without  sub- 
stance; the  Iowa  hogs  and  heifers  get  a  more 
nutritious  and  scientifically  balanced  diet 
than  many  of  the  children  in  low-income 
homes  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  national  consequenses  of  malnutrition 
at  school  age  were  made  tragically  evident 
during  the  war.  General  Hershey  has  testi- 
fied that  70  percent  of  the  boys  who  had  poor 
nutrition  10  or  12  years  ago  were  rejected  by 
Selective  Ssrvlce.  The  peacetime  cost  in 
lUness.  Indigence,  and  inability  to  work  Is 
Incalculable.  As  Representative  Adolph 
Sabath  put  It,  "our  children  are  our  greatest 
national  resource,  and  anything  we  do  to 
make  them  stronger  and  healthier  will  help 
our  Nation  in  the  future."  It  seems  to  us 
a  pitifully  penny-wise  sort  of  economy  to 
argue,  as  some  did  in  the  House  on  Tuesday, 
that  the  Government  cannot  afford  a  »50.- 
000.000  annual  Investment  assuring  such 
valuable  dividends. 

Some  of  the  other  objections  raised  against 
the  school-lunch  bill  seemed  to  verge  on  the 
preposterous.     Representative  Taber  said  It 
"Is  designed  to  wreck  the  public  school  sys- 
tem    of     America."     Representative     Wads- 
worth  saw  it  as  "statism."     Representative 
Buck  declared  that  "It  begins  teaching  chil- 
dren at  the  tender  age  of  5  that  they  may 
eat  at  the  bounty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment."    The  program  has  been  operating  for 
10  years;  the  bill  passed  by  the  House  would 
give    it    permanent    legislative    status,    with 
proper  disbursement  of  the  funds  through 
State  educational  systems.    The  public  school 
system  has  thus  far  survived  it  and  will,  we 
feel  confident,  continue  to  do  so.     And  the 
morale  of  our  5-year-olds  will  no  doubt  with- 
stand a  free  lunch  as  well  as  It  withstands  a 
free  education.    The  program  does  nothing 
more  subversive  than  to  give  a  glass  of  milk, 
or  in  some  cases  a  good  hot  meal,  to  children 
whose  families  cannot  afford  to  give  them 
proper  nutrition.    We  shall  all  be  able  to 
eat  more  comfortably  If  we  know  this  pro- 
gram Is  being  carried  on. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  February  26  (.legislative  day  of 
Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Washburn  Times,  of  Washburn, 
Wis.,  entitled  "Why  Not  the  Apostle 
Islands?" 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHY     NOT     THE     APOSTLE     ISLANDS? AN     OPEN 

LETTER    TO    THE     UNITED     NATIONS     ORGANIZA- 
TION 

To  the  Special  Committee  of  the  UNO  Interim 
Council  Appointed  to  Select  a  Permanent 
Capital  for  the  United  Nations: 
Honored  Sirs:  We  see  by  the  papers  that 
you  have  been  having  some  difficulty  in 
selecting  a  permanent  home  for  the  United 
Nations  Organization  The  residents  of  the 
North  Stamford -Greenwich  area  you  chose 
apparently  decline  the  honor,  not  wishing  to 
have  their  estates  transformed  into  so  unim- 
portant a  thing  as  a  world  caplUl.  We  offer 
a  solution  to  your  difficulties  by  seriously  and 
respectfully  proposing  a  much  more  appro- 
priate site  for  the  UNO  home — a  site  that  is 
eminently  suitable  as  to  historic  background, 
location,  climate,  area,  scenery,  and  other 
natural  advantages;  namely,  the  Apostle 
Islands  off  the  northern  tip  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  In  Lake  Superior.  It's  a  perfect 
site  for  your  purpose,  and  it  won't  cost  you 
much.  If  anything.  And  economy  is  a  factor 
not  to  be  ignored  even  by  the  UNO. 

With  a  history  going  back  to  the  very  dawn 
of  time,  the  Apostle  Islands  offer  an  appro- 
priate location  for  ah  organization  that  seeks 
to  bring  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  In  the  un- 
happy annals  of  mankind.     The  red  sand- 
stone of  the  Apostle  Islands  is  considered  by 
many   geologists   to   be   the   oldest   land   on 
earth.     It  will  be  good  for  the  ego  of  the 
UNO   delegates   to   gaze   on   those   beautiful 
red    shorelines    and    meditate    on    the    fact 
that  they  are  the  eroded  lava  of  the  greatest 
volcano  the  world  knew,  lava  that  grew  cold 
millions  of  years  ago.     Such   a  thought   is 
enough    to    reduce    the    atom    bomb    to    Its 
proper  small  place  In  the  panorama  of  earthly 
time  and  should  be  conducive  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  insignificance  of  men  and  their 
petty  affairs  and  the  folly  of  human  conflict. 
-  The  human  history  of  the  Apostle  Islands 
goes    back   pver    four    centuries,    when    the 
OJibways    established    their    capital.      Later 
other  North  American  Indians  of  many  tribes 
congregated  on  these  shores  and  dwelt  side 
by   side   in   amity  and  concord,  offering  an 
inspiring  historic  example  to  their  less  peace- 
ful white  brethren. 

Among  the  first  white  men  to  come  to  the 
Islands  were  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  gave 
them  their  name.  These  missionaries 
brought  to  the  Indians  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
the  precepts  of  which  must  be  the  founda- 
tion cf  any  enduring  peace  wrought  by  the 
United  Nations.  What  could  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate name  for  the  capital  of  the  peace- 
dedicated  UNO  than  the  name  of  the  men 
who  spread  the  message  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace? 
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rMidents  of  thr  araa  ad^aocnt 

Aboctle  Isl&tida  offer  a  sterling  example 

frlen<  ship  and  couparaoon  between  men 

origins     Here  In  peace  dwell  Amerl- 

fathera    were    Indians.    French. 

T»nkeea.  Horwaciaaa.  Bwadaa.  Poles. 

Hollandera.  and  a  dozen  other 

Here  is  a  healthy  atmoaphere 

and  mutaal  uadantaiMtlnK  in 

democratic   ideals   of   the  United 

can  thrive  and  grnw. 

to  naore  practical  aspecta  of  the 

the  Apoatle  Islands  oCer  a  suitable 

cal  toeattan  for  a  worM  capital.    In 

air  tr«»»l  they  stand  at  the  croR,=  - 

the  world      Their  Isolation  by  land 

It  elttcs  offers  an  adv«nta^  rather 

Aad  that  laoUtlon  by  land 

by   taeir  aceeaattJiIUy   by  air.     Tbe 

of  a  ftreat  city  like  New  York  would 

harm  than  good  to  men  and  women 

to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 

uplift  of  humanity. 

and    scenery    tke    Apoatle    I»- 
aecond  to  no  other  area  as  a  suit- 
for  a  world  capital.     The  blue  e«- 
)f    the    worlds    Rreatest    fresh-water 
men  vnd  their  trouMea  to  their 
In  the  atOToal  arhanw  at  thlB«a. 
vertlant  foliage  of  the  lalanda  offers  aa 
•yasbol    of   tbe   frestoBeaa  and   ▼!- 
nature.      Lake   Superlor'a    breezes 
V    the    allergies   of    the    fiesh    and 
helpful   in  dispelling  the  racial  and 
allertrles    of    the    spirit    that    must 
before  we  reach  true  peace      And  the 
there's  aomethtnc  to  talk  about. 
quarrel    well    settle    thntffs 
Umbi    tofcether    In    a    little    boat 
mithaarrl  aaotor  and  let  tnem  troll 
No  hrtarnatlonal  quarrel  will  ever 
(he    mutual    adveuture    of    catching 
ihe  world-famed  Lake  Superior  trout. 
Of  discord  will  baoaoM  aaotehills 
lace  each  other  acroaa  pUtaa 
with    succulent    broUed    trout    staaJte. 
by   the  papers  that   you  are  pre- 
pay •  100.000.000  for  tbe  42  square 
the  North  Stamford -Oreenwich  area, 
have  all  the   land  you  want  In  the 
Islands  for  a  fraction  of   that  and 
spend  the  difference  on  somethlnt; 
Some  of  that  coin  could  be 
pretty  good  advantage  In  promoting 
understt  ndlng   between   the   nations  of   the 
cause  to  which  ycru  are  dedicated. 
IsJe.    10.000    acres    in    extent    and 
t  of  the  archipelago,  is  owned 
Unlvrrslty  of  Wisconsin   and   there 
mtich  doubt  that  it   cnuld   be  had   for 
for  uae  as  a  UttC*  capital.     On  the 
Islands  of  the  group  there  are  hun- 
•fcres  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern - 
would    be   available   for   nothing 
thousands  of  acres  owned   by   Indlvid- 
could  be  bought  at  a  nominal  price. 
nt  still  more  land  or  need  a  maln- 
the   whole   end   of   the   Bayttetd 
Is  available, 
there's  tbe  story  and  we  challenge 
anything  seriously  wrong  with  It. 
was  pldted  as  the  location  for  the 
lably  bscauae  tt  ti  a  melt- 
of  all  nations  and  already    a  world 
many  respects.     Tou  can   look  the 
(^ver  and  you  wont  find  a  more  typl- 
n    area    thsfB   this    one       Tou 
t  find  It  In  HVastelMeter  Cormty. 
dant  have  mueh  money  or  much 
metropofltan  sophistication  around  here  and 
are  simple,   but  we  know  and 
frleadahlp   and    harmony,   we   hate 
ee  and  discrimination,  and  we  aren't 
life  or  bopeleaa  about  the  future, 
the  UNO  dcle((Htas  eould  even  letirn 
alB0i  from  our  way  of  life.     We're 
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Lot  Anfdet  Omntf  N«ed«  Mmt  Than 
Three  Miilioos  far  Fteod-Control  Proj- 
ccti  To  Carry  Out  Federal  Prafwun 


EXISNSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mtm.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cAisrotittiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTA Tt  vSS 

Tueadan.  February  26.  1946 

Mr  McDONOUOH  Under  leare  to 
extend  my  rfmarks  in  the  Rtcoio.  I  in- 
clude a  letter  from  the  Lob  Anfetes 
Coanty  flood  control  engtaKer.  H.  E. 
Hedge  1.  to  the  Honoralit  WBliam  A. 
Smith,  chaimmn  of  the  Los  Anpeles 
Coimty  Board  of  Supervisors,  which 
shows  the  detrimental  effect  of  the  In- 
adequate approprtetinn  of  onlv  $3  000  000 
for  ftood -control  projects  in  Los  Angetex 
Cownty  the  amount  ircommendrd  by  the 
Appropnfltion.s  Committee  and  paMed  by 
the  Hoti3e  recently. 

I  trust  tile  members  of  thr  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  take  note  of  Mr. 
Heiigers  letter,  which  mdicares  the  ne- 
cessity for  reconsideration  of  this  im- 
portant appropriation. 

The  letter  foUowi; 

Loa  AwnzuES  Cotttctt 
Flood  CoitraoL  Dwiiil  i. 

February  13.  I94€. 
Mr    W    A    Smtth. 

Suprmsor.  Ftr^t  District . 

Han  of  Rrrorti^.  Loa  Anfeien.  CttUf. 

DXKB  Mk  SmTH  This  oSee  has  recently 
been  advised  that  the  1947  iipprtrpnatlons 
bill  recommended  by  the  Appropriations 
Coram ittee  of  the  House  of  ttep-^saitatltts 
carries  but  one  constT\iction  Item  of  tS.- 
000.000  for  flood -control  works  tn  Loe  Ange- 
les Cotmtv.  this  stim  beioK  allocated  to  tm- 
provasnent  of  the  Los  Aiia:ele«  River  from 
Ntacan  Btiaat  to  a  point  near  Lankershim 
BaiAavard  In  San  Mraando  Valley  The  sise 
of  the  recommended  appropriation  is  so 
smiiU  In  comparison  with  the  immediate 
needs  of  Los  Angeles  County  that  It  cat»- 
sttttrtes  a  sertous  setback  both  to  the 
ent  detnand  far  fjaad  protaoUoo  to  Ufa 
property  un^if  s«la»lng  conditions  aad 
to  the  d«BMad  tlHit  will  arise  from  future 
de^elopntent    of   the  county 

As  you  know.  CouRreas  tn  I04I  approved 
a  coHipNlMBataa  plan  of  Oood-cnntrol  works 
In  IMS  atamtir  ealMMtcd  to  coat  ftiaeMO.COO. 
of  wbleb  ttM  rartasal  Ooweraawnt  would 
provide  1163.500.000  Cc 
aothonaed  aMbaalaaton  of 
qaaau  of  a  MalaMwn  ot  gSO.etO.OtO  to  aaeet 
Fadecal  obMpatlaaa  tnndsr  tlUa  pragraat.  At 
the  tlaae  tbaaa  awthoiizatloaa  ««••  granted 
It  w«a  anttalpaMd  that  annual  appropri- 
aMons  of  glAMO.OOO  or  more  would  t>e  ap- 
prcwed  by  Ceogreas  so  that  construction  of 
the  entire  program  could  be  completed  with- 
in a  reasonaMe  period  of  years 

If  the  current  MaoaBBkendatlon  for  a 
13.000.000  appr^MaUsn  IS  indtaauea  of 
Congresa'  atutudt  twsaiU  futttra  affiraprla- 
tions.  it  is  obvious  that  a  period  of  over  60 
years  will  be  required  to  complete  the  enure 
program  Instcsd  (tf  the  10  or  12  years  beieto- 
fare  anticipated  To  make  this  situation 
wane,  future  de%-elopment  of  the  county  wxU 
create  new  Oood  proMems  during  this  sa- 
tended  petted. 

In  onftrr  to  dearly  define  the 
of  the  gtiltOJMO  appropriation  na 
by  Congreas.  there  follows  a  list  ef  several 
of  the  fiood-control  projects  already  approved 


by  It  for  which  there  ts  an  InHnedtate  and 

urgent  need 

San  Gabriel  River,  canyon  mouth 

to  Santa  Pe  flood-control  basin,  tl.  300.  000 
8.in  Oabrlel  River    WUitner  Har- 
rows flood-control    basin 13.500.000 

Los  Aagdcs  River  Niagara  8t.  to 

Lankerahtm   Blvd..    J. 000  COO 

Los    Angeles    River.    LankcTsblni 

Blvd    to  Tu)unga  Wash 3.600.000 

Tujuaga  Wash.  Los  Aiigelea  River 

to  Banaen   Dam 7  500.000 

Ban  Antonio  flood-control  basin 

and     oan     Antonio    Wash     to 

south  city  limits  of  Pomona..     6.600.000 
Los  Anpeles  River.  Tujunga  Wash 

to  SapuleaBa  Bam 1,300.000 

Lopea    aood-coDtm    basm    aad 

Facoima      dtwMan      channel. 

from  Lopez  Baatn  to  Tujunga 

Wash 7.560.000 

Eaton   Wash,    from    Ettton   Waah 

Detvls  Basin  to  Rio  Hondo 2, 750.  000 

Rublo    diversion    channel,    from 

Rubio  Waah  to  Baton  Wash     .         MO.  COO 
Coeapton  Creek,  vicinity  13Sd  St. 

to  Main  St. 1.  too  000 

SawteUe-Westwood  (lower  uiut).     3.600  000 
Centinclia  Creek,  from  above  Jef- 
ferson Blvd   to  Ballona  Creek..         050.  000 


40.600.000 


All  of  these  projects  meet  the  economic 
JustAcatton  required  by  Federal  flood-control 
laws,  and  are  needed  to  protect  the  lives  at 
^houaands  of  pa^pie  and  property  valtied  in 
hundiads  of  mBHona  oC  dollars  from  future 
devastating  floods. 

Since  construction  of  this  vohmie  of  worlt 
would  normally  require  2  or  3  years  to  ac- 
complish an  annnal  appropriation  of  from 
•  15  000.000  to  635  000  000  would  tw  needed  for 
Its  consummation  Annual  appropriations  at 
leas  than  this  order  will  result  in  pyramiding 
of  the  present  hazards  to  life  and  property 
in  this  county 

It  Is  recommended  that  all  of  the  con- 
gressional representatives  of  this  area  be  ad- 
vised of  this  situation  and  tw  urged  to  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  additional  cougreasional 
appropriations  for  Federal  flood -control  work 
In  this  county  more  commensurate  with  its 
needs 

Tours  very  truly. 

H.  E.  HrocB. 
Chief  Engtnetr. 


New  Housing  Czar 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  tnjwois 

IN  THE  UOUai  or  IWPilBSENTATlVSS 

TbcmIbv.  February  26.  1946 

Mr  ROWAN  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leuve  to  extend  my  remRrlc;.  I  include  the 
followtnR  edltortal  from  the  January  28. 
1946.  is-sue  of  the  Evening  Star.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C: 

The  increasing  gravity  of  the  Nation-wide 
housing  shortage  fully  warrants  the  Execu- 
tive crtler  Investing  Housing  Expediter  Wil- 
son W  Wyatt  with  fnr-reachtng  authority  to 
a(?t  m  this  crisis  Reports  from  many  parts 
of  the  country  tell  the  same  distressing  story 
of  shockingly  overcrowded  apartmenu  and 
houses,  of  returning  veterans  standing  in 
line  for  hours  at  housing  canter;  and  real 
esute  oOcas.  of  condltlona  growing  worse 
Instead  of  better,  despite  the  end  of  the  war. 
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Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  one  has  but  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  District  War  Housing  Cen- 
ter to  get  an  Idea  of  the  problem  with  which 
local  and  Federal  omcials  are  faced.  In  the 
past  30  days  more  than  6,500  families  and 
Individuals  have  applied  there  for  rooms, 
apartments,  or  houses.  Two-ttlrds  of  the 
applicants  were  veterans  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices in  desperate  need  of  shelter  for  them- 
selves and  families.  Only  one-fourth  of 
those  who  apply  succeed  In  getting  their 
wants  supplied. 

Under  the  new  Executive  order.  Mr.  Wyatt. 
former  mayor  of  Louisville.  Ky..  will  have 
emergency  over-all  power  to  seek  out   and 
redl!*trlbute  surplus  war  housing  facilities  at 
abandoned  military  installations,  to  expedite 
production  of  building  materials,  and  chan- 
nel them  Into  home-building  fields  and  to 
recommend    measures   designed    to   prevent 
further  Inflation  of  home  prices.    Upon  being 
appointed   National   Housing  Expediter,  Mr. 
Wyatt  was  directed  by  the  President  to  try 
and  eliminate  bottlenecks  wherever  he  found 
them  "at  whatever  level  of  Industry  or  of 
government— local.      State,      or      National." 
This  Is  a  large  order,  requiring  the  exercise 
of  considerable  power,  especially  in  the  co- 
ordination of  the  many  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment dealing  with  housing  and  related  prob- 
lems.   There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Wyatt "s 
supreme  authority,  for  he  not  only  tjecomes 
head   of   the   National    Housing    Agency    on 
February  1 .  but  takes  over  from  Reconversion 
Director  Snyder  all  the  housing  activities  of 
the  reconversion  office.     As  Federal  housing 
czar.  Mr.  Wyatt  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  directing  the  Governments  emergency  at- 
tack on  the  housing  shortage.    But  he  cannot 
do  the  Job  alone.    He  must  have  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  not  only  of  private  in- 
dustry but  of  State  and  municipal  officials. 
In  the  long  run,  it  is  only  in  the  field  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  community  action  that 
remedial  measures  of  a  permanent  naltire 
can  be  expected. 


Get  the  GI's  Out  of  India 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


The  natives  look  upon  the  GI  as  a  pos- 
sible military  aid  to  the  British  against 
them.  Famine  threatens  all  of  India. 
Our  troops  should  be  enabled  to  clear  out. 
The  hungry  Indians  will  wreak  venge- 
ance upon  British  and  American  alike. 
They  will  regard  the  American  dough- 
boy as  alien  as  the  British  Tommy. 

Every  ship  and  plane  should  be  made 
available.  Some  50.000  are  in  serious 
peril. 

Of  course,  the  British  want  them  there 
to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire. 


The  American  Medical  Association  Health 
Program  and  Prepayment  Sickness  In- 
surance Plans 


California  Legislaturt  Endorses  Minimum 
Wage  Bill 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  American 
soldiers  should  forthwith  be  transported 
home  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. They  are  becoming  involved  in  the 
Independence  struggles  of  colonial  peo- 
ples against  the  British. 

The  excuse  that  they  are  needed  to 
guard  American  surplus  property  is  just 
eyewash. 

They  are  being  embroiled  by  the  Brit- 
ish. The  natives,  for  example,  as  in 
India,  fail  to  distinguish  between  Brit- 
ish and  American  uniforms.  Tuesday 
past  18  American  officers  and  enlisted 
men  were  seriously  hurt  by  flying  mis- 
siles. The  United  States  military  police 
used  tear  gas  to  protect  themselves. 
These  events  are  forebodings. 

The  riots  in  Calcutta  are  spreading 
rapidly.  The  difficulties  are  being  ag- 
gravated by  famine.  The  Province  of 
Madras  with  50.000,000  people  is  facing 
starvation  due  to  crop  failures.  Most 
serious  repercussiohs  are  expected. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 
Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  a  joint  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  California  State  Legis- 
lature this  month. 

The  resolution  recognizes  the  neces- 
sity of  an  increase  of  the  minimum  wage 
in  order  to  maintain  a  minimum  stand- 
ard of  living  and  to  increase  the  piw- 
chasing  power  of  the  Nation. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 
Joint   resolution    relative   to   memorializing 
Congress  to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the 
national  minimum  wage  structure 
Whereas  legislation  Is  pending  before  the 
United  States  Congress  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage,  prescribed  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938;   and 

Whereas  since  1938  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  doUar  has  declined  sharply  along  with 
an  Increase  In  prices  and  cost  of  living.  aU 
of  which  has  resulted  In  an  actual  decrease 
In  the  amount  of  real  wages  represented  by 
the  minimum  wage  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act;  and 

Whereas  the  need  of  protecting  the  na- 
tional purchasing  power  and  maintaining  a 
minimum  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
the  health,  efficiency  and  well  being  of  wage 
earners  may  be  at  least  partially  achieved 
by  increasing  the  present  minimum  wage; 
and 

Whereas  In  view  of  the  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity of  our  country  to  produce  far  beyond 
prewar  levels  and  the  need  of  attaining  an 
economy  of  full  production  and  abundance, 
the  raising  of  the  minimum  standards  is  a 
reasonable  beginning  to  this  ultimate  goal: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  As^mbly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California  {jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  respectfully 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  to  provide  for  an  In- 
crease In  the  national  minimum  wage  struc- 
ture; and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  as- 
sembly Is  directed  to  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  from  California  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  granted,  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  and  including  an 
editorial  from  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  relating  to  the 
national  health  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  covering  its 
health  program  and  sickness  insurance 
plans : 

THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  HEALTH 
PROGRAM  AND  PREPAYMENT  SICKNESS  INSOTl- 
ANCE  PLANS 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  In  Chicago  In  December 
the  house  of  delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
instructing  "the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
council  on  medical  service  and  public  rela- 
tions to  proceed  as  promptly  as  possible  with 
the  development  of  a  specific  national  health 
program,  with  emphasis  on  the  Nation-wide 
organization  of  locally  administered  pre- 
payment medical  plans  sponsored  by  medical 
societies." 

At  a  series  cf  meetings  held  In  Chicago  be- 
ginning February  13  the  board  of  trustees 
and  the  council  on  medical  service  completed 
considerations  which  made  possible  a  long 
step  toward  protecting  the  American  people 
against  the  costs  of  sickness. 

The  fundamental  step  in  Ihe  development 
of  this  plan  was  the  establishment  of  stand- 
ards of  acceptance   for   medical  care  plans 
which  have  the  approval  of  the  council  on 
medical    service    of    the    American    Medical 
Association.     Any    plan    which    meets    the 
standards  of  the  council  will  be  entitled  to 
display  the  seal  of  acceptance  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  on  its  policies  and 
on   all   of   Its   announcements   and    promo- 
tional material.    In  order  to  qualify  for  ac- 
ceptance, the  prepayment  plan  must   have 
the  approval  of  the  State  or  cotmty  medical 
society   In   the   area   In   which   It   operates. 
The  medical  profession  In  the  area  must  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  medical  services 
Included  In  the  benefits.     Plans  must  pro- 
vide free  choice  of  a  quilified  doctor  of  med- 
icine and  maintain  the  personal,  confiden- 
tial relationship  between  patient  and  physi- 
cian.    The  plans  must  be  organized  and  op- 
erated to  provide  the  greatest  possible  bene- 
fits In  medical  care  to  the  subscriber. 

Medical  care  plans  may  be  in  terms  of 
either  cash  Indemnity  or  service  units,  with 
the  understanding  that  benefits  paid  In  cash 
are  to  be  used  to  assist  In  paying  the  costs 
Incurred  for  medical  service.  The  standards 
also  include  provisions  relative  to  the  actu- 
arial data  that  are  required,  systems  of  ac- 
counting. suF>ervlslon  by  appropriate  State 
authorities,  and  periodic  checking  and  re- 
porting of  the  progress  of  the  plan  to  the 
councU. 

Coincldentally  with  the  announcement  of 
these  standards  of  accepUnce  there  was  or- 
ganized, as  a  voluntary  federation,  an  organ- 
ization known  as  Associated  Medical  Care 
Plans,  Inc.  This  Independent  association 
will  Include  as  members  all  plans  that  meet 
the  minimum  standard  of  the  councU  on 
medical  service  of  the  American  Medical 
Association.     The   Associated  Medical   Cars 
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undertake  to  tifcMiH  CBordlra- 

reclproclty  amoof  all  of  thme  plans 

of  subacTlbers  fmcn 

to  another  and  use  of  Ute  benefits 

Jtate  lii  which  a  subaci  Ibei  happens 

Under  this  method  great  In- 

wtth  plants  In  varl- 

po^tlons  of   the  United  States  wUl   be 

secure   coverage   for   all   their   em- 

Iforsovvr.  it  will  be  posalhle  for  the 

I*    Administration,    welfare    and    In- 

groups,   and   Ooremment   agencies 

Me  uu»w^e  for  the  people  tn  any 

ea  throtigh  a  system  of  national  en- 

In  addition  the  Asaorlated  Medl- 

Plans.  Inc..  will  under  take  research 

corapllaUon  of  statistics  on  madl- 

provlde  consultation  and  Infornw- 

tMoed  on  the  records  of  existing 

I  OKI  OTieage  in  a  great  campaign  of 

Bducatlon  as  to  Ute  i—dtoal  servloe 

veraent  under  the  atjaplees  of  State 

ty  medical  soeteties. 
board   of   trustees   of    the   Aaenoan 
Association  also  announced  estahUab- 
'  a  division  of  prepayment  medical- 
wtth  a  director  and  a  staff  who 
the  activities  related  to  the 
and  development  of  medical-care 
all  tte  Statea. 
announcing  Thase  profMaals  for  a  Na- 
te pravidoD  ct  aUkmmm  Insurance  on 
al  aMipHBt  baals.  tka  taaid  also  pre- 
a  e««pist«  iMalth  program  with   lO 
which    include    the    development    of 
In  tlw  fkekl  of  ppeventlve  medicine, 
and   child    health,    voluntary   pre- 
plam   tor   pratactlon    agalast   tJw 
iMtoMas,  aanpaaHition  for  loas  of 
to  Illness,  the  care  of  the  veteran 
dawatapoMBt  of  a  high  standard  of 
niRrittcn.  dathlBf.  and  reereatloo. 
itanarican    MMttaal    4— oclattop    last 
ugh  lu  board  of  trostees  and  coun- 
inedloal  service  announced  a  I4-polnt 
to  Improve  the  health  and  medical- 
situation  In  the  United  States.     In  Oc- 
•45    the    mterpretaUon    of    these    14 
ind  methods  of  implementation  were 
by   the   council  on  medical  service, 
ber  IMS  the  house  of  delegates  ap- 
the  whole  program,  suggested  Its  re- 
t.    and    directed    the    board    at 
to  keep  the  program  oouEtantly  up 
so  that   it  will  stay  at   least  even 
If  poHdbie,   a  step  ahead  of  the 
the  pubtte. 

In  lalad  the  taard  of  trustees  has 

a  naaatemem  eC  the  l4-pomt  pro- 

T^krh  clanfleB  sCUl  further  the  posl- 

the  American  Medical  AssociatiOD  on 

these   points   and   brings   Into  the 

more  definitely  maternal  and  child 

medical   research,  the    medical    care 

and  the  part  to  be  played  by 

Itealth  agencies. 

wstatement  follows: 

"MCnoHAI.  BX.U.TH  raOGMM   OF  THr   AMIinCAH 

MZDTCiU.  SaSOClATTON 

*^.  Tlic  American  liiedlcal  Association 
urges  I,  minimum  standard  of  nutrition, 
housing .  clothing,  and  recreation  as  funda- 
mental to  good  health  and  as  an  objective 
to  be  fchleved  in  any  suitable  health  pro- 
gram The  responsibility  for  attainment  of 
this  standard  should  be  placed  as  far  as  pos- 
sible oil  the  individual,  but  the  application 
of  community  effort,  compatible  with  the 
malnteiiance  of  free  enterprise,  should  be 
encour^ed  with  governmental  aid  where 
needed 

"2. 
services 

hmtxh 


aid. 


provision   of   preventive   medical 

through    professionally    competent 

I  lepartments  with  suIDcient  staff  and 

nt  to  meet  community  needs  is  rec- 

as  easenttal   In   a   health   program. 

pnfadple  of  FWeral  aid  through  provl- 

"unds  or  personnel  Is  recognised  with 

iding  that  local  areas  8ha!l  con- 

ir  own  agencies  as  has  been  estab- 


lUhed  in  tbe  AeUl  of  adueaUon.  Baaltb  da- 
paitmcnts  should  not  aastioaa  the  aare  of 
the  sick  as  a  function,  since  administration 
of  Tncdlcal  care  under  such  auaplcas  tends  to 
a  deterioration  In  the  quality  o*  the  servloe 
rendered.  Medical  aare  to  those  unaMe  to 
provide  for  tbcmaalvas  Is  best  administered 
by  local  and  private  agencies  %ittx  the  aid 
of  public  funds  when  needed  Thts  program 
for  national  health  should  include  the  ad- 
ministration of  medical  care,  including  hos- 
pitalization to  all  those  needing  it  but  un- 
able to  pay,  such  medical  care  to  be  provided 
preferably  by  a  physician  of  the  patient's 
choice  with  fluids  provided  by  local  agen- 
cies with  the  assistance  of  Federal  funds 
when  necessary. 

"3.  The  procedures  established  by  modern 
m<!diclne  for  advice  to  the  prospective  mother 
and  for  adequate  care  tn  childbirth  should 
be  made  available  to  all  at  a  price  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  When  local  funds  are 
lacking  for  the  care  of  thoee  unable  to  pay. 
Federal  aid  should  be  supplied  wtji  the 
funds  administered  through  local  or  State 
agencies. 

'4.  The  child  should  have  throughout  In- 
fancy proper  attention.  Including  scientlfle 
nutrition,  immuniaation  against  preventable 
disease,  and  other  services  Included  In  in- 
fant welfare.  Such  eer%iees  are  best  sup- 
plied by  personal  contact  between  the  mother 
and  the  mdlvldiral  physician  but  may  be 
provided  through  child  care  and  tofant  wel- 
fare stations  administered  under  local  aus- 
pices with  support  by  tax  funds  whenever 
the  need  can  be  shovm. 

"5.  The  provision  of  health  and  diagnos- 
tic centers  and  hospitals  necessary  to  com- 
munity aeeds  is  an  casentlal  of  good  medical 
care.  Such  facilities  are  preferably  supplied 
by  local  agencies,  including  the  community, 
church,  and  trade  agencies  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  line  development  of  fa- 
cilities for  medical  care  in  most  American 
ccmmimitles  up  to  this  time.  Where  such 
facilities  are  imavallahle  and  cannot  be  sup- 
plied through  local  or  State  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government  may  aid.  preferably  un- 
der a  plan  which  requires  that  the  need 
be  shown  and  that  the  community  prove 
its  ability  to  maintain  stich  institutions  onoe 
they  are  established  (Hill-Burton  bill). 

"6.  A  program  for  medical  care  within  the 
Anwrlean  system  of  lndl\idual  Initiative  and 
freedom  of  enterprise  includes  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  nonprofit  prepayment 
plans  for  the  costs  of  hospitalization  (such 
as  the  Blue  Cross  plans)  and  volxmtary  non- 
proAt  prepayment  plans  for  medical  care 
(such  as  those  developed  by  many  State  and 
county  medical  societies  I .  The  principles 
of  such  insurance  contracts  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  council  en  medical  service 
of  the  American  Medical  Associatioa  and  to 
the  authoritative  bodies  of  Btate  medical 
a&sociations.  The  evolution  of  voluntary  pre- 
payment Insurance  against  the  costs  of  sick- 
ness admits  also  the  utUixation  of  private 
sickness  insurance  plans  which  comply  with 
State  regulatory  statutes  and  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  council  on  medical  service  of  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

"7.  A  program  for  national  health  should 
Include  the  administration  of  medical  care. 
Including  hospitalization,  to  all  veterans, 
such  medical  care  to  be  provided  preferably 
by  a  physician  of  the  veteran's  choice,  with 
payment  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
through  a  plan  mutually  agreed  on  between 
the  State  medical  assocuitlon  and  the  Vet- 
erans* Administration. 

"8.  Research  for  the  adrancement  of  med- 
ical science  Is  fundamental  In  any  national 
health  program.  The  inclusion  of  medical 
research  tn  a  national  science  foxmdatlon, 
such  as  proposed  In  pending  Federal  legis- 
lation. Is  endorsed. 

"V.  The  services  rendered  by  volunteer 
phtlsrthroplc  health  agencies  such  as  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  National  Tu- 
terculosU  Association,  the  National  Founda- 


t\(MX  for  Infantile  nMalysls.  Jnc  .  and  by  phll- 
anthr-'^tc  agencies,  sueb  as  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  aimilar  bodies,  have  been  of  vast  benefit 
to  tbc  American  people  and  arc  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  democracy  that  prevail  in  the  United 
Statea.  Their  participation  in  a  national 
health  program  should  t>e  encouraged,  and 
the  growth  of  such  agencies  when  properly 
adminlstared  should  be  commended. 

"10.  FMndamental  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health  and  alleviation  of  illness  arc 
widespread  education  In  the  field  of  health 
and  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  iu  treatment  by  authorlutlve  agencies. 
Health  education  should  be  considered  a 
necessary  function  of  all  departmenu  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  associations,  and  school 
authorities." 

Diurlng  the  coming  weeks  the  Council  on 
Medical  Service  will  announce  the  activities 
that  will  be  followed  toward  promoting  the 
prepayment  medical -care  plan  and  also  the 
standards  of  acceptance  that  have  been  de- 
veloped for  such  plans.  The  division  of  pre- 
payment medical-care  plans  In  the  head- 
quarters office  win  soon  be  active  In  aiding 
the  development  of  plans  tn  areas  which  do 
not  now  have  them  and  in  coordinating 
existing  plans. 

The  policies  of  the  association  as  expressed 
in  the  national  health  program  may  well 
suggest  to  legislators  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  to  the  part  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  play  In  extending  necessary 
medical  services  to  those  who  do  not  now 
have  them. 


Iht  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and 
Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MTrHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Februmry  26.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  a  statement 
which  I  made  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations last  Fiiday.  February  22.  1946.  in 
which  I  stressed  again  the  r>eed  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
Seitator  Hatch  presided  at  the  hearing, 
the  prtKeedlngs  of  which  follow : 

Senator  Hatch.  Congressman  Rabaut,  tt  Is 
a  pleasvu-e  to  have  you  with  us  this  afternoon. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  will  you  state 
your  full  name  and  the  district  which  you 
represent? 

Repreaentatri'e  Rsbsct  Senator  Hatch,  my 
name  is  Loun  C.  R*b*ut  I  am  a  Member 
of  GoQgicss  from  Qiosse  Polnte.  Mich.  My 
distxict  includes  a  good  part  of  Detroit. 

I  am  very  happy  to  come  here  today  to 
lend  my  voice  to  this  most  worthy  proposl- 
tlor^  I  am  happy  to  see  here  Senator 
HsTCH,  o»iT  colleague,  who  came  to  Detroit 
and  did  much  to  convince  the  citizens  of  our 
area  of  the  warthlncas  of  th»  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  power  project. 

Senator  Hatch  I  may  say.  Congreasaoaa 
Raaairr.  •»  you  know,  that  with  all  the  busi- 
ness around  the  Capitol  here,  tiie  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  are  not  here  be- 
cause they  are  all  aag^B^  In  other  commit- 
tee work  this  afterseon.  It  ta  |ust  inipoft- 
•ible  to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time. 
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RepresentaUve  Raeaut.  I  am  very  happy  to 
talk  with  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Hatch.  Oh!  We  thank  you.  sir. 
We  understand  how  your  represent  your  dis- 
trict in  Congress 

Representative  Rabaut  I.  too.  am  chairman 
of  a  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  and 
sometimes  I  sit  alone  But  for  that  reason 
the  witnesses  receive  no  less  accord.  But  I 
shall  get  into  my  statement. 


THE  TASK  AHLAD — tmi.IZATION  OF  RXSOtHICES  FOB 
THE  COMMON    GOOD 

Today,  as  in  other  momentous  periods  In 
American  history,  our  Nation  is  faced  with  a 
new  challenge  to  make  a  democracy  work 
through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  its  cit- 
izens. In  the  war  that  has  Just  ended,  we 
were  able  to  mobilize  our  resources  of  labor, 
capital,  and  management  through  the  limit- 
less initiative  of  our  people.  The  task  that 
we  face  In  the  postwar  world  calls  for  the 
mobillEatlon  of  our  resources  In  men.  ma- 
chines, and  money  to  achieve,  fo.  the  hap- 
piness of  our  people  in  peacetime,  produc- 
tion, and  employment  as  great  as  that 
achieved  for  the  destructive  purposes  of  war. 
The  achievement  of  this  peacetime  objective 
will  be  an  even  harder  task,  for  it  must  and 
should  be  accomplished  through  voluntary 
democratic  processes  rather  than  through 
wartime  measures  of  compulsion. 

The  elements  of  prosperity  after  the  war 
consist  of  full  production,  full  employment, 
the  fullest  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  unhindered  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  between  nations.  The  main  ef- 
fort must  be  made  by  private  Individuals  and 
Crms  to  create  wealth  through  the  common 
effort  of  workers,  capital,  and  management. 
It  should  be  a  basic  objective  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  create  the  environment  in  which 
our  private  citizens  can  exercise  their  Ini- 
tiative to  the  fullest  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  result. 

There  are  many  undertakings  which  will 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  Jobs  and  op- 
portunities which  our  people  must  under- 
take through  their  Government,  by  dem- 
ocratic means.  An  outstanding  example  of 
such  an  undertaking— one  which  will  create 
new  opportunities  for  manufacturing  and 
trade— Is  the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project.  Legislation  con- 
cerning this  project  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Joint  resolution,  which  was  introduced 
In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  October 
2  and  Is  known  as  the  Barkley-Sabath  biU, 
provides  for  approval  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  on  March  19.  1941,  to  develop  Jointly 
the  navigation  and  power  resources  of  the 
Great  Lakes-8t.  Lswrence  Basin. 

The  fact  that  International  txjundary 
waters  are  Involved,  properly  brings  this 
development  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  not  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  private  enterprise  to  Insist  that 
the  Federal  Government  undertake  this  proj- 
ect for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

THE    ST.    LAWRENCE    PKOJECT— A    CHALLENGE    TO 
OUa  NATIONAL  CBNItJS 

Let  me  brleflv  state  what  this  project  Is. 
what  It  will  accomplish  for  our  people,  and 
what  efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being 
made  to  bring  about  lu  approval  and  con- 
struction. 

We  who  have  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  Its  connecting  waters  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  cheap  water  transpor- 
tation over  a  distance  of  1.200  miles  from 
Duluih,  Minn.,  to  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.  It  is 
correct  to  sute  that  the  agricultural  and 
Industrial  enterprises  of  the  mid-continent 
of  America  owe  their  existence  to  a  large 
extent  to  cheap  water  transportation  on 
these  land-locked  seas.  We  have  been  handi- 
capped however,  by  not  having  direct  access 
to   world    markeU    in    low-coat,   deep-draft. 
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ocean-going  vessels.  There  U  a  stretch  of 
113  miles  between  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y.^nd 
Montreal.  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawreru:e  WWrT 
where  a  series  of  rapids  prevents  large  cargo 
vessels  from  entering  the  Great  Lakes  One 
of  the  major  purposes  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  to  build  dams  and  canals  along 
this  stretch  of  the  St.  LawTcnce.  with  the 
locks  necessary  to  permit  ocean-going  vessels 
to  travel  from  Great  Lakes  ports,  such  as 
Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Toledo.  Detroit.  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  and  Duluth  to  foreign  ports  It 
Is  the  aim.  also,  to  enable  deep-draft  ships 
to  travel  between  these  Inland  cities  and 
Boston.  New  York,  and  other  coastal  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

These  locks  and  canals  will  be  located  at 
the  International  Rapids  section  of  northern 
New  York,  at  the  Soulanges  Rapids  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  at  points  near  tht 
site  of  the  Beauharnols  power  station  and 
the  city  of  Montreal  at  the  LaChlne  Rapids. 
The  Niagara  River  and  Niagara  Falls  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  are  already 
bypassed  by  the  Welland  Canal,  which  was 
completed  in  1932  at  the  expense  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  This  canal,  as  well 
as  the  MacArthur  lock  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
have  the  same  dimensions  as  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  locks  and  canals.  They  will 
form  a  part  of  the  completed  seaway. 

In  addition  to  bringing  ocean-going  ves- 
sels Into  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  as  provided  by  the  agreement  of 
March  19.  1941.  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  contemplates  the  construction 
of  a  power  dam  at  the  International  Rapids, 
near  Massena.  N.  Y.  This  generating  plant 
will  have  a  toUl  capacity  of  2.200.000  horse- 
power, with  an  annual  average  output  of 
13,000.000.000  kilowatt  hours.  This  amount 
of  electricity,  which  will  be  obtained  from 
one  dam,  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  of 
electricity  produced  in  1941  by  all  of  the 
TVA  dams  together,  and  is  three  times  as 
great  as  the  celebrated  Dnieper  power  project 
in  Rtissia. 

This  power  will  be  divided  equally  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  of  coste  between  the  two 
countries.  Provision  Is  made  in  the  pending 
Barkley-Sabath  bill  to  have  public  admin- 
istration of  this  power  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  the  condition  that  the  interests 
of  other  neighboring  States  will  be  protected. 
Thus,  the  people  of  Vermont.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  the  13,000.000  people  In  New  York  State, 
can  benefit  through  low-cost  power  supplied 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

In  the  Middle  West,  our  interest,  of  course. 
Is  essentially  in  the  seaway.  I  mention  the 
power  project  because  it  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  seaway.  Insofar  as  the  users 
of  power  will  assume  and  pay  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  To 
the  extent  that  the  power  will  be  a  self- 
liquidating  part  of  the  project,  this  contri- 
bution win  reduce  the  total  cost  of  the 
seaway. 

As  an  engineering  enterprise,  this  project 
Is  even  more  challenging  than  Grand  Coulee 
on  the  Columbia  River.  As  an  economic 
undertaking.  It  Is  as  promising  of  great  bene- 
fits as  TVA  and  the  Panama  Canal  combined. 


rr   IS  READT — LTTS   TURN   A  SPADE   AND  BtHLD    rf 

The  St.  Lawrence  project  has  been  re- 
peatedly surveyed  and  studied  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  engineering  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility  ever  since  1895.  The  right 
to  utilize  the  waters  of  the  St.  LawTence 
River  has  been  a  public  issue  ever  since 
1896.  when  private  groups  became  Interested 
In  developing  power.  Public  Interest  In  Its 
development  has  been  constant  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  First 
World  War. 

Not  only  Is  the  project  deemed  feasible 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view  by  emi- 
nent IntemaUonal  engineers,  but  the  blue- 


prints for  its  construction  have  already  been 
prepared.  Today  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
stands  as  one  of  the  few  projects  in  the  Na- 
tion ready  to  be  put  Into  construction  as 
soon  as  the  United  SUtes  Congress  and  the 
Canadian  Parliament  approve  it  This  Is  an 
important  consideration,  because  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  can  be  ready  to  provide 
tiseful  and  productive  Jobs  for  many  of  our 
boys  as  they  return  from  overseas 

FROM  BLUEPRINT  TO  BULLDOZERS 

Over  a  period  of  five  decades,  numerous 
Bttidles  and  reports  have  been  presented  by 
the  Internatlonsl  Joint  Commission  and  es- 
pecially appointed  Canadian-American  joint 
boards  of  engineers.  The  most  extensive  and 
definite  studies  were  those  of  1920,  1926,  und 
1941. 

•  The  economic  phases  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  have  also  been  thoroughly  canvassed 
by  the  International  Joint  Commission  in 
1920,  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  under 
Herbert  Hoover  in  1926,  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Board  of  1934.  and  the  most  defini-  V 
tlve  study  of  all.  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  Jesse  Jones  in  1941.  Thesa 
studies  conclusively  prove  that  the  naviga- 
tion, as  well  as  the  power  phase  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project,  will  be  of  great  national 
benefit 

On  the  diplomatic  front  the  first  official 
steps,  looking  toward  Initiation  of  action  by 
Canada  and  the  United  Statea  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  deep  waterway  were  under- 
taken 30  years  ago.  Interrupted  by  the  First 
World  War,  It  was  not  until  1919  that  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  established 
under  the  boundary  waters  treaty  of  1909. 
started  errtensive  inquiry  throughout  the 
country.  The  Commission  reported  favorably 
on  the  project  in  1921. 

In  the  administrations  of  President 
Coolidge  and  President  Hoover,  the  issue  was 
kept  alive,  and  finally  President  Hoover  suc- 
ceeded in  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
Canadian  Government.  This  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  in  November  1932.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  from  November  1932  to 
February  1933.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  committee  recommended  the  approval 
of  the  treaty. 

Through  various  parliamentary  tactics  the 
opposition  succeeded  in  delaying  a  vote  on 
the  project  for  over  a  year,  until  March  1934. 
when  a  majority  of  the  Senators  voted  for 
ratification,  but  the  treaty  did  not  receive 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

The  opposition  then,  as  now.  came  from 
the  port  cities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  from  the  eastern  railroads  and 
utilities,  using,  of  course,  their  affiliations  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  a  tragedy 
that  the  project  was  not  constructed  during 
the  depression  decade  of  1930  so  that  It  would 
have  been  ready  when  the  national  emer- 
gency arose  in  1940. 

It  was  not  until  March  1941  that  a  new 
agreement  was  signed,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  already  upon  the  threshold  of 
war.  By  that  time  It  had  already  become 
obvious  that  all  the  arguments  against  the 
project  In  1933  and  1934  had  proved  ground- 
lees,  that  we  were  faced  with  a  transporta- 
tion shortage  and  deficiency  of  power  to  meet 
the  demands  of  war.  In  the  course  of  the 
extensive  hearings  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rivers  and  Harbors  during  the 
summer  of  1941.  even  the  opposiUon  ad- 
mitted that  the  project  would  have  been  of 
substantial  advantage  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram If  it  had  been  authorized  in  1934  and 
constructed  in   the  Intervening  period. 

Practically  the  whole  Cabinet  and  most  of 
the  principal  officials  of  defense  agencies  ap- 
peared before  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  urging  immedUte  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  as  a  national 
measure  of  first  Importance.  Among  those 
who  endorsed  the  project  were  Secretary  of 
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ilU  UBdertalu  to  establl&h  coord tr  a- 

an(l  reciprocity  among  all  of  these  plans 

t  tnnnf  erence  of  MitaaMkHB  Itaok 

plak  to  another  and  use  of  tta  bmefita 

Bute  lii  which  a  subscriber  happens 

l^ated.     Under  this  method  great  in- 

OTfanlaatURis  with  plants  In  varl- 

poj-tions  of   the  United  States  wUl   be 

securer  coverage   for   all   their   em- 

MorvowBT.  It  will  be  poealble  for  the 

•    Administration,    welfare    and    In- 

groupe,    and    Ooremment    agencies 

peq4ltfe  uj»«te  for  the  people  tn  any 

area  through  a  system  of  national  en- 

t      In  a<Mltton  the  Aaaorlated  Medl- 

Oai^  Plans.  Inc.  will  undertake  reaeaxch 

ttip  ooiapUaUon  uf  statistics  on  nMdl- 

proviae  consulutlon  and  Informa- 

baaed  on  the  records  eC  utotlng 

ind  mpiKe  tn  a  grest  cnnpslcin  of 

education  as  to  the  raedleal 

oaorement  under  'he  aueptces  of 

Xj  medical  aootettee. 

toowrd   of    truMees   of    the   Aoaerlcan 

Association  also  announced  establxsh- 

r  a  division  of  prepayntent  medlcal- 

tns  wtth  a  dtreetor  Hid  m  staff  who 

mnleter  the  activities  related  to  the 

on  and  development  ol  medical-care 

I  all  the  States. 

inouuetng  these  propoaais  for  a  Na- 

•s  proviHBn  of  stekasas  Inaaimnoe  on 

aautital  noupiuflt  basis.  Use  board  also  pre- 

a  complete  health  program  with    10 

which    Include    tlte    development    of 

in  tKe  field  of  preventive  medicine. 

and   child    health,    voluntary   pre- 

t    plans   for    protection    against    the 

<lue  to  Illness,  the  care  of  the  veteran 
devaiapiuent  of  a  high  standard  of 

Amartcan    MMtaal    tmrnata/Htm    last 

lu  boacd  of  Uustess  aad  ooun- 

rvtos  nmoanoad  a  14<^mt 

to  improve  the  health  and  medical- 

tn  the  United  States.     In  Oc- 

.»45    the    tnterpretaUmi    of    these    14 

and  aaethods  of  implementation  were 

by  the  council  on  medical  service. 

1M6  tM»  taum  of  dalapates  ap- 

vhole  prognm.  aamtttmd  Its  r»- 

t.    and     directed    tlv    baaed    at 

to  keep  the  program  u— laiitty  up 

so  that   It  will  stay  at   least  even 

El.  U  poaslble.   a  sMp  ahead  of  the 

tlM  public 

his  in  adBd  tlw  taod  of  trustees  has 

a  naaatciaeat  of  Itis  14 -point  pro- 

^rttlch  clarmee  still  further   the  poal- 

of  the  Arocrloan  iisdlcsl  Asstjciatlon  on 

these   pomts  snd    brings   Into  the 

more  deOn Italy  maternal  and  ehUd 

the   asadtcsl  care 

and  the  part  to  be  played  t>y 

kealth  agenclee. 

lastaiement  folloers: 

"MAnuqa.  rsalth  raoc«AM  or  thx  amsiCAif 

9nSICAL  ASSOCIATION 

"1.  T^e     American     Medical     Association 
_  minimum   standard    of    nutrition, 

fcwwlni.  clothing,  and  recreation  as  funds- 
ital  to  good  health  and  as  an  objective 
to  ba  I  chiavad  lu  any  suitable  health  prt>- 
Bram  Hie  responsibility  for  attainment  of 
this  SU  Ddard  should  be  placed  as  far  as  pos- 
01 1  the  ludlTidual.  but  the  spptteatloa 
gf  eoixfnunlty  sfTort,  compatible  with  Xto» 
of  free  enterprise,  should  ba 
with  goveriunental  aid  where 
AMdedJ 
*1.  Tpe  provision  of  prevantiTe  medical 
ttuxnifh  proteaalonally  competent 
health  {MpaunoMnta  with  sulBcient  tuff  and 
e<|tt|piBya%  m  m09%  oantnunlty  nreda  U  rrc< 
■•mtal  lu  a  health  prot^im. 
of  FWIeral  aid  through  orovl- 
or  ptwonail  M  rMotniaed  with 
tHa  widgii'tiKllin  tmt  lOMU  vaaa  ahan  r<m. 
If«l  ih(  Ir  OWA  afaiMlM  m  baa  been  astab- 


•Ml  off 


Ushed  In  the  teld  of  edueatton.  Bealth  de- 
partments should  not  aasuaa  the  aare  of 
the  sick  as  a  function,  since  administration 
of  medical  care  under  such  auspices  tends  to 
a  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the  servloe 
rendered.  liedlcAl  care  to  those  unable  to 
provide  for  themselves  Is  best  administered 
by  local  and  private  agencies  with  the  aid 
of  public  funds  when  usadsd.  This  program 
for  national  health  should  Include  the  ad- 
ministration of  medical  care.  Including  hos- 
pltalttatlon  to  all  those  needing  It  tnit  un- 
able to  pay.  such  medical  care  to  be  provided 
preferably  by  a  pUjiiritaii  of  the  patient's 
choice  with  funds  piareMkd  by  local  agen- 
cies with  the  assistance  of  Federal  funds 
when  necessary. 

•*3.  The  procedures  established  by  modern 
medicine  far  advice  to  the  prospective  mother 
and  for  adequate  care  tn  childbirth  should 
be  made  available  to  all  at  a  price  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  When  local  funds  are 
lacking  for  the  care  of  those  unable  to  pay. 
Federal  aid  ahould  be  supplied  wi.h  the 
funds  administered  through  local  or  State 
agencies. 

"4.  The  child  ahould  have  throughout  In- 
fancy proper  attention,  tneludlns:  sctentlfle 
nutrition,  immuniaation  against  preventable 
disease,  and  other  services  Included  In  In- 
fant welfare.  Buch  Ber\ie«s  are  best  sup- 
plied by  personal  contact  between  the  mother 
and  the  mdlvldual  physician  but  may  be 
provided  through  ctilld  care  and  Infant  wel- 
fare stations  administered  under  local  aus- 
pices with  support  by  tax  funds  whenever 
the  need  can  t)e  shown. 

"5.  The  provision  of  health  and  diagnos- 
tic centers  and  hospitals  necessary  to  cnm- 
munlty  needs  Is  an  essential  of  good  medical 
care.  Such  facilities  are  preferably  supplied 
by  local  agencies,  uicluding  the  community, 
church,  and  trade  agencies  which  have  been 
responsible  for  the  fine  development  of  fa- 
cilities for  medical  care  In  moet  American 
conuntmltJes  up  to  this  time.  Where  such 
facilities  are  unavailable  and  cannot  be  sup- 
plied through  local  or  State  agencies,  the 
Federal  Government  may  aid.  preferably  un- 
der a  plan  which  requires  that  the  need 
be  shown  and  that  the  community  prove 
Its  ability  to  maintain  aMh  testitutlons  once 
they  are  established  fSIB^Vorton  bill). 

■6  A  program  for  medical  care  within  the 
Anwnean  lystem  of  Indtvidusl  Initiative  and 
freedom  of  enterprise  Includes  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  nonprofit  prepayment 
plans  for  the  costs  of  hospitalization  ( such 
as  the  Blue  Croai  plaas)  and  voluntary  non- 
proAt  prepayxaart  plans  for  medical  care 
(such  as  those  developed  by  many  State  and 
county  medical  societies).  The  principles 
of  such  Inamaace  contracts  should  be  ac- 
ceptable to  tlM  eotincll  on  medical  servloe 
of  the  American  Medical  issnrlstlnii  and  to 
the  authoritative  bodies  of  State  medical 
associations.  The  evolution  of  voluntary  pre- 
payment Insurance  against  the  costs  of  sick- 
ness admiu  also  the  utUlaatlon  of  private 
siokness  Inauxanaa  plana  which  comply  with 
State  rsgulatory  statutes  and  meet  the  stand- 
ards of  the  council  on  madical  service  of  the 
American  Madical  AssodaUon. 

"7.  A  program  for  national  health  should 
Include  the  administration  of  medical  care. 
Including  hospitallaatien.  to  all  vrttrara, 
such  medical  care  to  be  provided  preferably 
by  a  physician  of  the  veteran  t  choice,  with 
IMOrvMnt  by  the  VrtamT  AdntlnUtratton 
tkroufh  a  plan  mutually  vftad  on  between 
tha  State  medleal  aHOCution  and  the  Vet- 
erana*  AdntntitrttHm. 

"8.  Research  for  the  adTaneemert  cf  med- 
ical sctcnce  Is  fundamrntal  in  any  national 
health  program.  The  Incltislon  of  medtral 
research  lu  a  nattaaml  aclence  ftundatlon. 
such  as  proposed  la  p«»dlng  Prderai  )«gts. 
latton.  u  endoreed. 

***  T!'*  f»^'P*e  Tendered  by  volunteer 
phllantliiSBlii  health  agenciei  such  as  the 
Ainertran  dMiter  •ociety.  the  NattoMl  Ttt- 
tertulosta  AaaociaiioA,  the  Natlona)  fOMaii* 


tlon  for  InfanUle  Paralysis.  Inc.,  and  by  phll- 
snthr<^tc  agencies,  such  ss  the  Common- 
wealth Pund  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  aimllar  bodies,  have  been  of  vast  benefit 
to  the  American  people  and  are  a  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  detaocraey  that  prevail  In  the  United 
States.  Their  participation  In  a  national 
health  program  should  be  encouraged,  and 
the  growth  of  such  agencies  when  properly 
administered  should  be  commended. 

"10.  Fundamental  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  health  and  alleviation  of  illness  are 
widespread  education  in  the  field  of  health 
and  the  widest  possible  disseminaUon  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  prevention  of  disease 
and  lu  treatment  by  authoritative  agencies. 
Health  education  should  be  considered  a 
necessary  function  of  all  departments  of  pub- 
lic health,  medical  associations,  and  school 
authorities." 

During  the  coming  weeks  the  Council  on 
Medical  Service  will  announce  the  activities 
that  will  be  followed  toward  promoting  the 
prepayment  medical-care  plan  and  also  the 
standards  of  acceptance  that  have  been  de- 
veloped for  such  plans.  The  division  of  pre- 
payment medical-care  plans  In  the  head- 
quarters ofBce  will  soon  be  active  In  aiding 
the  development  of  plans  In  areas  which  do 
not  now  have  them  and  In  coordinating 
existing  plans. 

The  policies  of  the  association  as  expressed 
in  the  national  health  program  may  well 
suggest  to  legislators  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession as  to  the  part  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  play  m  eittendlng  neceasary 
medical  services  to  those  who  do  not  now 
have  them. 


Hie  SL  Lawrence  Seaway  an^ 
Power  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MirHTCAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EZPEESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Febrmmry  26.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  a  statement 
whiph  I  made  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations last  Friday,  February  22.  1946,  in 
which  I  stressed  a*rain  the  r»eed  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  .■seaway  and  power  project. 
Senator  Hatch  presided  at  the  hearing, 
the  proceedings  of  which  follow : 

Senator  Hatch.  Congressman  ILAB.*l,^,  !t  Is 
a  pleasure  to  have  you  with  tu  this  sfternoon. 
For  the  purpoee  of  the  rewrd,  will  you  etato 
your  full  name  and  the  district  which  yoa 
repreeant? 

lUpMooBtatlve  RaaacT  Senator  Hartx.  lay 
name  is  Loom  C.  Raastrr.  I  am  a  Member 
of  OoQgraas  tt9m  Oiosae  FotnU,  Mich.  My 
diatilct  laaludaa  a  good  part  uf  Ostrott. 

I  am  very  happy  to  come  hare  today  to 
lend  my  voice  to  this  moet  worthy  proposi- 
tion1  am  happy  to  see  here  Oenattsr 
H«Tm.  our  colleague,  who  came  to  Detroit 
aad  did  much  to  ooavtace  the  ettlteM  of  our 
area  c^f  the  worthtnaas  of  th<i  8t  Lawremo 
•eaway  and  pnarer  project. 

•anater  Matcm  J  asay  say.  OeaigreaaaBaa 
lUaatTT.  aa  you  know,  that  with  aU  the  hual. 
nesa  around  the  OipMal  hare,  the  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  Buheownnlttee  are  not  here  be> 
eatne  they  are  ail  engag^  In  ether  eommit. 
tee  word  thie  aftervoon.  It  la  pm  irnpos. 
Mble  to  be  in  two  plaoee  at  the  same  time. 
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Representative  Rabaut  I  am  very  happy  to 
talk  with  the  cream  of  the  crop. 

Senator  Hatch.  Oh!  We  thank  you.  sir. 
We  understand  how  your  represent  yoiu  dis- 
trict in  Congress 

Representative  Rabaut  I.  too.  am  chairman 
of  a  Subconunittee  on  Appropriations,  and 
sometimes  I  sit  alone  But  for  that  reason 
the  witnesses  receive  no  less  accord.  But  I 
shall  get  Into  my  statement. 

THE  TASK  AHEAD — UTILIZATION  OF  RKSOUHCES  FOB 
THI  COMMON   COOD 

Today,  as  In  other  momentous  periods  In 
American  history,  our  Nation  Is  faced  with  a 
new  challenge  to  make  a  democracy  work 
through  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  its  cit- 
izens. In  the  war  that  has  Just  ended,  we 
were  able  to  mobilize  our  resources  of  labor, 
capital,  and  management  through  the  limit- 
less Initiative  of  our  people.  The  task  that 
we  face  In  the  postwar  world  calls  for  the 
mobilization  of  our  resources  in  men.  ma- 
chines, and  money  to  achieve,  fo.  the  hap- 
piness of  our  people  in  peacetime,  produc- 
tion, and  employment  as  great  as  that 
achieved  for  the  destructive  purposes  of  war. 
The  achievement  of  this  peacetime  objective 
will  be  an  even  harder  task,  for  It  must  and 
should  be  accomplished  through  voluntary 
democratic  processes  rather  than  through 
wartime  measures  of  compulsion. 

The  elemenU  of  prosperity  after  the  war 
consist  of  full  production,  full  employment, 
the  fullest  development  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, and  unhindered  exchange  of  goods 
and  services  between  nations.  The  main  ef- 
fort must  be  made  by  private  Individuals  and 
firms  to  create  wealth  through  the  common 
effort  of  workers,  capital,  and  management. 
It  should  be  a  basic  objective  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  create  the  environment  In  which 
our  private  citizens  can  exercise  their  Ini- 
tiative to  the  fullest  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  result. 

There  are  many  undertakings  which  will 
contribute  to  the  creation  of  jobs  and  op- 
portunities which  our  people  must  under- 
take through  their  Oovernment.  by  dem- 
oci-atlc  means.  An  outstanding  example  of 
such  an  undertaking— one  which  will  create 
new  opportunities  for  manufacturing  and 
trade— is  the  Great  Lakes-St  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project.  Legislation  con- 
cerning this  project  is  now  before  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Joint  resolution,  which  was  introduced 
In  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  on  October 
2  and  Is  known  as  the  Barkley-Sabath  bill, 
provides  for  approval  of  an  agreement  en- 
tered Into  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada  on  March  19.  1041.  to  develop  Jointly 
the  nsvlcation  and  power  resources  of  the 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  Basin. 

The  fact  that  international  txjundary 
waters  are  Involved,  properly  brings  this 
development  within  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  Is  not  a  violation  of  the 
principle  of  private  enterprise  to  Insist  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  undertake  this  proj- 
ect for  the  t>eneflt  of  the  people. 

THE    ST.    LAWmENCS    fHOJICT- A    CMALLENCE    TO 

OtJa  NATIONAL  CkNIUS 

Let  me  briefly  state  what  this  project  Is. 
what  It  will  accomplish  for  our  people,  and 
what  efforu  have  t>eeu  made  and  are  being 
made  to  bring  about  lu  approval  and  con- 
strucUon. 

We  who  have  lived  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakea  and  lu  connecting  waters  have 
enjoyed  the  beneflu  of  cheap  water  u»insp*)r- 
Utlon  over  a  distance  of  1,200  miles  from 
Duluih.  Minn  ,  to  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  It  la 
correct  to  sute  that  the  agricultural  and 
Uidusnul  eiueiptiscs  of  the  mld-contlnent 
of  America  o*e  their  existence  to  a  large 
exunt  to  cheap  water  trausporUt  Ion  on 
tiMoe  land'looked  seas.  Ws  have  been  handl- 
oapped,  however,  by  not  having  dtreo^  aooeee 
loworld  irnrkeu   In   low -cost.  «eep<dr»ft. 
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ocean-going  vessels.  There  Is  a  stretch  of 
113  miles  between  Ogdensburg.  N.  Y..  and 
Montreal,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
where  a  series  of  rapids  prevents  large  cargo 
vessels  from  entering  the  Great  Lakes.  One 
of  the  major  purposes  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  Is  to  build  dams  and  canals  along 
this  stretch  of  the  St.  Lavn-ence,  with  the 
locks  necessary  to  permit  ocean-going  vessels 
to  travel  from  Great  Lakes  ports,  such  as 
Buffalo.  Cleveland.  Toledo,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  and  Duluth  to  foreign  ports  It 
Is  the  aim.  also,  to  enable  deep-draft  ships 
to  travel  between  these  inland  cities  and 
Boston.  New  York,  and  other  coastal  cities 
in  the  United  States. 

These  locks  and  canals  will  be  located  at 
the  International  Rapids  section  of  northern 
New  York,  at  tlie  Soulanges  Rapids  In  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  at  points  near  the 
site  of  the  Beauharnols  power  station  and 
the  city  of  Montreal  at  the  LaChlne  Rapids. 
The  Niagara  River  and  Niagara  Falls  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario  are  already 
bypassed  by  the  Welland  Canal,  which  was 
completed  in  1932  at  the  expense  of  the 
Canadian  Government.  This  canal,  as  well 
as  the  MacArthur  lock  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
have  the  same  dimensions  as  the  proposed 
St.  Lawrence  locks  and  canals.  They  will 
form  a  part  of  the  completed  seaway. 

In  addition  to  bringing  ocean-going  ves- 
sels Into  the  Great  Lakes,  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  as  provided  by  the  agreement  of 
laarch  19.  1941.  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  contemplates  the  construction 
of  a  power  dam  at  the  International  Rapids, 
near  Massena.  N.  Y.  This  generating  plant 
will  have  a  total  capacity  of  2.200.000  horse- 
power, with  an  annual  average  output  of 
13,000.000.000  kilowatt  hours.  This  amount 
of  electricity,  which  will  be  obtained  from 
one  dam.  is  greater  than  the  total  amount  of 
electricity  produced  in  1941  by  all  of  the 
TVA  dams  together,  and  Is  three  times  as 
great  as  the  celebrated  Dnieper  power  project 
In  Russia. 

This  power  will  be  divided  equally  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  appro- 
priate adjustments  of  costs  between  the  two 
countries.  Provision  is  made  in  \he  pending 
Barkley-Sabath  bill  to  have  public  admin- 
istration of  this  power  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  with  the  condition  that  the  interests 
of  other  neighboring  States  will  be  protected. 
Thus,  the  people  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  as  well 
as  the  13.000.000  people  In  New  York  State, 
can  benefit  through  low-cost  power  supplied 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

In  the  Middle  West,  our  interest,  of  course, 
Is  essentially  in  the  seaway.  I  mention  the 
power  project  because  It  has  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  the  seaway,  Insofar  as  the  users 
of  power  will  assume  and  pay  for  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  To 
the  extent  that  the  power  will  be  a  self- 
liquidating  part  of  the  project,  this  contri- 
bution will  reduce  the  total  cost  of  the 
seaway. 

As  an  engineering  enterprise,  this  project 
Is  even  more  challenging  than  Grand  Coulee 
on  the  Columbia  River.  As  an  economic 
undertaking.  It  la  aa  promising  of  great  bene- 
fits as  TVA  and  the  Panama  Canal  combined. 
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The  St.  Lawrence  project  has  been  re- 
peatedly surveyed  and  sttidled  from  the 
point  of  view  of  both  engUieerlng  and  eoo- 
nomic  feasibility  ever  since  1895.  The  right 
to  utilise  the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  has  been  a  public  Issue  ever  since 
IBSe.  when  private  groupa  became  Intcraated 
in  developing  power.  Public  interest  In  lU 
development  haa  been  ootutant  since  the  ad- 
ministration of  Woodrow  Wllaon  In  the  Firat 
World  War, 

Not  only  U  the  project  deemed  feasible 
frxiin  an  engineering  point  of  view  by  emi- 
nent interuauonal  englneera,  but  the  blue- 


prints for  its  construction  have  already  l>een 
prepared.  Today  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
stands  as  one  of  the  few  projects  In  the  Na- 
tion ready  to  be  put  Into  construction  as 
soon  as  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
Canadian  Parliament  approve  it  This  Is  an 
Important  consideration,  because  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  can  be  ready  to  provide 
useful  and  productive  Jobs  for  many  of  our 
boys  as  they  return  from  overseas. 

FROM     BLUEPaiNT     TO     BULLDOZBRa 

Over  a  period  of  five  decades,  numerous 
etvidles  and  reports  have  l>ecn  presented  by 
the  International  Joint  Commission  and  es- 
pecially appointed  Canadian-American  Joint 
boards  of  engineers.  The  most  extensive  and 
definite  studies  were  those  of  1920,  1926,  and 
1941. 

•  The  economic  phases  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  have  also  been  thorotighly  canvassed 
by  the  International  Joint  Commission  in 
1920.  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  under 
Herbert  Hoover  in  1926.  by  the  Interdepart- 
menUl  Board  of  1934.  and  the  most  defini- 
tive study  of  all.  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce under  Jesse  Jones  in  1941.  These 
studies  conclusively  prove  that  the  naviga- 
tion, as  well  as  the  power  phase  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project,  will  be  of  great  national 
benefit 

On  the  diplomatic  front  the  first  official 
steps,  looking  toward  initiation  of  action  by 
Canada  and  the  United  States  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  deep  waterway  were  under- 
taken 30  years  ago.  Interrupted  by  the  First 
World  War,  It  was  not  until  1919  that  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  established 
under  the  boundary  waters  treaty  of  1909, 
started  ertensive  Inquiry  throughout  the 
country.  The  Commission  reported  favcffably 
on  the  project  In  1921. 

In  the  administrations  of  President 
Coolldge  and  President  Hoover,  the  issue  was 
kept  alive,  and  finally  President  Hoover  suc- 
ceeded m  concluding  a  treaty  with  the 
Canadian  Oovernment.  ThU  treaty  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  In  November  1932.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  from  November  1932  to 
February  1933.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  committee  recommended  the  approval 
of  the  treaty. 

Through  various  parliamentary  tactics  the 
opposition  succeeded  In  delaying  a  vote  on 
the  project  for  over  a  year,  until  March  1934, 
when  a  majority  of  the  Senators  voted  for 
ratification,  but  the  treaty  did  not  receive 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote. 

The  opposition  then,  as  now.  came  from 
the  port  cities  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  and  from  the  eastern  railroads  and 
utilities,  using,  of  course,  their  affiliations  In 
other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  a  tragedy 
that  the  project  was  not  constructed  during 
the  depression  decade  of  1930  so  that  It  would 
have  been  ready  when  the  national  emer- 
gency arose  in  1940. 

It  was  not  until  March  1941  that  a  new 
agreement  was  signed,  at  a  time  when  the 
country  was  already  upon  the  threshold  of 
war.  By  that  time  It  had  already  become 
obvious  that  all  the  arguments  against  the 
project  in  1933  and  1934  had  proved  ground- 
lees,  that  vire  were  faced  with  a  Uansporta- 
tlon  shortage  and  deficiency  of  power  to  meet 
the  demands  of  war.  In  the  course  of  the 
extensive  hearings  held  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rivera  and  Harbors  during  the 
summer  of  1941,  even  the  opptiSitlon  ad- 
mltted  that  the  project  would  have  been  of 
stibstantial  advantage  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram If  It  had  been  authorised  In  1934  and 
constructed  in  the  intervening  period. 

Practically  the  whole  Cabinet  and  most  of 
the  principal  omclaU  of  defense  agenclea  ap- 
paared  before  the  Houae  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors  urging  immediate  construction 
o(  the  St.  Uwrence  project  aa  a  national 
measure  of  first  imporunce.  Among  those 
who  rudorhed  the  project  were  iecretari  of 
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^tnry  Itlmvon.  ■»ertt«rv  of  Nkvy  Fr«nk 
W»r  Productton  Dtrvrtor  Wilium 
in  Deputy  OM«C  oC  UnitMl  •tikiM  In- 
flMtk  MftJ  OM.  TbOMM  M.  Roblna.  nod 
iMf*  My  ^  0—im  Jnm  JonM. 

Tw  I  «*•!»  I«l«r  %h\»  country  wm  ptun|*d 
into  v»r.  It  «M  aoi  potitMt,  itotrvfort,  to 
tiadvi  tak*  thia  ir*«t  project  Portunattly, 
fTMU  tnt  RiHMtvfit  hud  tht  (orttight  tu  nu- 
llMMn  •  (h*  Unltvd  Stat**  Oorps  Of  ■nglMWI 
to  pi  apart  ih«  •nxin»rrtnt  iwHai  TtM 
biu«|rtnu  arc  rvady  Tha  country  la  now 
walti  ic  for  Concma  to  act  Ltt  ua  give  the 
Army  •ngiiiMra  ttia  grtvn  light  ao  ttoat  tti*y 
^onwrt  tht  blutprlnta  Into  c«m«nt  and 
L«t  ua  gtt  out  ot  th^  way  of  our  men 
and  riMCMttM  ao  that  the  rvturning  vetcrana 
and  mv  workera  and  th<>  turplua  ateam 
ahova  [a  and  bulMSMn  Mm  get  tu  work  on  the 
great  mx  conatruetleii  Job  In  the  world. 

THI    llARKLKT-aABATH    aKSOLtmON    POtNTS    THt 
WAT 

Jol  It  reaolutloua  have  t>ecn  Introduced  by 
Majo  ity  Leader  Barklct  In  the  Senate  and 
by  Jt  dge  SAaATH  and  my  colleague  Congreaa- 
man  Dingcll  In  the  House  Theae  meeeuree 
have  bipartiaan  support  and  represent  the  ef- 
fort ( if  thIa  Oovernment  to  fuinu  the  obliga- 
tions entered  Into  by  signing  tbr  Canadlan- 
AiBcilcan  Great  Lakea-St.  Lawrence  Baaln 
■ffreenent  of  March  19.  1941 

Pn  Btdent  Truman  In  hia  meeaage  to  the 
Cong-eaa  on  October  3  urged  epeedy  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  so  that  work  may 
atart  at  the  earliest  poaalble  time.  He  pointed 
out  1  hat  tl\e  development  of  similar  water 
rescurcea  had  shortened  the  war  by  many 
monlba — even  years,  and  saved  countlesa 
Ameilcan  lives.  The  atomic  Iwmb  Itaelf 
whlcl  did  so  much  to  end  the  war  with  Japan 
was  tiade  possible  to  a  large  extent  by  utll- 
tntlCQ  of  a  large  amount  of  electricity  from 
the  T  pnnessee  and  Columbia  Rivers.  He  said 
also: 

•Tlie  St.  Lawrence  aeaway  will  make  It 
posal  ae  to  utilize  our  war-expanded  factories 
and  1  (lipping  facilities  In  the  development  of 
Inter  national  economic  cooperation  and  en- 
larglj  ig  world  commerce.  New  and  Increas- 
ing o  >portunltles  for  production  and  employ- 
ment by  private  enterprise  can  be  expected 
from  this  cheap  water  transportation." 

Thi(  power  resources  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  win  be  available  for  distribution  within 
a  rad  us  of  300  miles.  This  will  Include  most 
of  Ne  V  York  State  and  New  England.  Presi- 
dent Truman  said:  "By  development  of  our 
MiturU  water-power  resources,  we  can  look 
forward  with  certainty  to  greater  use  of  elec- 
trlclt;  in  the  home,  in  the  factory,  and  on 
the  1  trm.  •  •  •  xhla  will  mean  more 
Jobs,  nore  Income,  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living  " 

Wh  tn  President  Roosevelt  said  these  things 
the  o  >poaltlon  immediately  Jumped  up  and 
aald  his  is  "RooMvelfa  pet  project"  and 
ilK)ut  'd  just  another  boondoggle,  or  another 
TVA.  This  was  the  theme  song  for  10  yeara 
when(  ver  the  subject  was  brought  up  In  spite 
of  th4  fact  that  President  Coolldge  as  early 
as  192  3  considered  this  project  and  I  quote: 
•"A  ca  jital  investment  which  will  be  repro- 
ductl'  e.  as  evinced  by  the  marked  increaae 
in  revenue  from  the  Panama  Canal.  Upon 
these  projects  depends  much  future  indus- 
trial I  nd  agricultural  progrcas." 

An<i  when  Herbert  Hoover  signed  the 
Canac  lan-American  Treaty  of  1933.  he  said: 

"Th  B  aignlng  of  the  Great  LaJtes-st.  Law- 
rtnce  Waterway  Treaty  marks  another  step 
fonraid  in  this,  the  greatest  Internal  Im- 
proveiient  yet  undertaken  on  the  North 
Amerl  ran  Continent." 
The  1  he  continued: 

"Its  completion  will  have  a  profotmdly 
favora  Die  effect  upon  the  development  of 
agricu  ture  and  industry  throughout  the 
ICidwc  It.  The  large  bjrproduct  of  power  will 
benefl  the  NOrth««st.  •  •  •  The  project 
Is  of  &  St  importance  to  the  whole  continent." 


AN  *LL*AMniCAN  JOI 

ThU  la  not  a  New  Deal,  nor  a  Democratto. 
nor  a  MapttMlMUi  pff«)Mt.  <t  u  an  AiMrteaa 
Job;  ttoa  iraataat  •OMtntetive  projaet  of  tho 
eontinant.  The  United  Btatea  and  Canada 
•houid  be  proud  tu  undertake  It,  It  U  a 
(MToject  that  belonga  to  the  whole  of  North 
America.  And  ^ealdent  Truman  in  strongly 
endorsing  the  lubjtct  U  not  apeaking  for 
any  one  section  of  tha  country,  for  Mit* 
•ouri,  Michigan.  Maaaaohuaatts.  New  York,  or 
aiiy  other  alngla  part  He  Is  speaking  for 
the  whole  of  the  United  SUtaa  of  America 
when  he  aaya: 

•One  of  the  great  constrtictlve  projecu  of 
the  North  American  Continent.  In  fact,  one 
of  the  great  projects  of  the  world,  which  waa 
delayed  by  the  exlKencles  of  war.  Is  the  8t. 
Lawrence  aaaway  and  power  project 

"Por  50  years  the  United  States  and  Canada 
under  t>oth  Republican  and  Democratic  ad- 
mlnutratlons.  under  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive governments,  have  envisioned  the  devel- 
opment of  the  project  together,  as  a  Joint 
enterprise. 

"Every  engineering  Investigation  during 
the  past  50  years,  every  economic  study  In  the 
past  25  years,  haa  found  the  project  feasible 
and  economically  desirable.  The  case  haa 
l)een  proved:  the  plans  are  ready." 

THIS  IS  WHAT  WC  GET 

Let  me  sunrunarlze  briefly  the  things  that 
this  great  project  will  do  for  our  country : 

1.  Through  the  supply  of  cheap  electricity. 
It  win  help  the  development  of  new  Indus- 
tries in  New  York  and  New  England  States, 
thereby  providing  cnployment.  purchasing 
power,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  to 
almost  a  luarter  of  the  population  of  tne 
United  States,  which  gives  th^  best  market 
for  the  products  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 

2.  It  will  provide  low-cost,  deep-water 
transportation  from  the  farms  and  facto- 
ries of  the  Middle  West  to  the  markeU  of 
the  world. 

3.  It  will  bring  the  States  bordering  Lake 
Huron.  Lake  Erie,  and  Lake  Ontario  nearer 
to  Europe  by  water  In  comparison  with  pres- 
ent routes  via  the  north  Atlantic  ports. 

4.  It  will  bring  cheap  water  transportation 
to  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  cities  and  the 
Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts. 

5.  It  win  reduce  other  land  transportation 
coats  competitively,  thereby  Increasing  total 
traffic  for  both  rail  and  water  carriers. 

6.  As  a  result  of  greater  Industrial  activity 
and  greater  transpxirtatlon  service.  It  will 
increase  the  market  for  coal. 

7.  It  will  protect  the  steel  Industry  In  the 
Great  Lakes  area  against  the  possibility  ot 
obsolescence  due  to  exhauftlon  of  Iron  ore 
reserves  In  the  Lake  Superior  region. 

8.  It  win  generally  tend  to  check  monop- 
oly and  to  Induce  lower  prices  of  products 
produced  and  consumed  In  the  Middle  West 
as  well  as  on  the  Atlantic  coast  with  the 
result  that  the  public  t.Ui  be  able  to  buy 
more  and  Industries  will  expand  production 
and  will  have  more  Jobs  *o  give. 

No  other  country  in  the  world  would  hesi- 
tate to  develop  such  a  great  resource.  Soon 
we  shall  have  to  decide  in  the  Congress  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  we  must  give  to 
other  countries  and  the  sums  will  be  large. 
A  suljstantlal  part  of  those  sums  will  be 
spent  abroad  In  the  development  of  Jiist  such 
projects  as  the  St.  Lawrence  On  the  rivers 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  on  the  Danube,  the  Volga, 
the  Yangtse.  and  many  other  streams  of  the 
world.  American  money  and  technology  will 
be  used  to  develop  waterways  and  power. 
And  we  must  admit  It  is  the  best  kind  of  use 
to  which  they  can  put  their  available  man- 
power and  the  resources  they  borrow  from 
us.  for  the  improvement  of  the  sUndard  of 
living  of  those  people  is  our  best  chance  of 
peace  in  the  future. 

But  we  would  be  wlimuiy  deficient  In  fore- 
sight if  we  gave  our  reeources  to  the  de- 
velopment of  rivers  in  other  countries,  while 


«a  declined  to  take  advantafe  of  our  ireat 
opportunltiee  on  this  continent.  The  chance 
of  survival  In  a  world  111  at  ease  la  through 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources, 
out  RMMpowar,  and  our  technology  to  tha 
ut«oat. 

tiT  ua  ALL  rxnx  roa  tnb  o.  a.  a, 

tm  the  many  year*  that  I  have  been  In 
OoAflreaa.  I  have  supported  projects  far  away 
from  my  home  State,  I  have  voted  for  TVA, 
I  have  voted  for  the  Columbia  River  de- 
velopment. I  have  voted  for  tmprovemenu  in 
California,  Taxaa,  Alabama,  (  eorgla.  New 
York,  Michtfan— all  over  tha  country,  be- 
cauae  I  felt  that  this  Is  all  my  country.  Just 
as  It  Is  yours  and  any  improvement  In  any 
part  of  it  Is  a  national  asset  which  we  should 
all  cherish  without  sectionalism 

I  appeal  to  my  colleaguee  In  Congresa  to 
support  this  great  undertaking  which  haa 
been  proposed  by  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican administrations  for  over  30  years. 
When  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  completed 
and  In  use.  we  shall  be  proud  that  we  had 
a  part  In  creating  one  of  the  greatest  projects 
built  by  mankind. 

Senator  Hatch.  You  know,  during  the 
years  of  my  life  spent  In  the  practice  of  law. 
In  the  trial  of  cases  I  always  liked  to  conclude 
a  caae.  espf  Mally  If  the  Jury  was  going  out 
over  the  week  end.  with  one  strong  witness. 
I  think  you  were  well  chosen  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  resolution  to  close  their  case 
this  afternoon. 


Ccaeral  Anders  Gives  Lie  to  Soviet 
Accusations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  OKONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 
Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  CKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  wi.sh  to  Include  an  article  printed 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  18, 
1946.  It  Is  an  interview  with  Gen. 
Wladyslaw  Anders,  the  heroic  leader  of 
the  Second  Polish  Corps,  which  covered 
Itself  with  glory  during  the  Italian  cam- 
paign and  won  the  praise  of  all  the  free 
world  when  it  stormed  the  slopes  of 
Monte  Casslno.  General  Anders  and  his 
soldiers — our  undaunted  allies— were  re- 
cently chosen  by  Soviet  Russia  and  Its 
Polish  quislings,  such  as  the  notorious 
Oscar  Lange.  the  so-called  Ambassador 
of  Poland  in  this  country,  for  a  target  of 
vicious  attacks. 

Here  is  the  answer  of  a  brave  soldier- 
not  a  quisling,  like  the  so-called  Am- 
bassador Lange: 

Gfnesal    ANDias    ScoaNs    Russian    Chasci 
That  Polss  in  Italy  Menack  Peaci— Ptrra 
NuMso  or  Taoops  at    107.000.  Sats  Thst 
Grr  Along  Will  With  Italians  and  Notw 
That  Thit  Fovcht  roa  Pxezoou 
EoMi.  February  17— Gen    Wladyslaw  An- 
ders, commanding  the  Polish  forces  here,  ridi- 
culed  Russlas   charges    that    his   army    was 
a  menace  to  world  peace,  and  he  declared 
In  an  Interview  here  today  that  Poland  waa 
helpless  In  the  Russian  grip     His  people  are 
ready  to  return  to  Poland,  he  said,  "when 
Poland  is  free  and  ruled  by  Poles  '    But  not 
l)efore. 

Opposing  the  Idea  that   the  Allies  might 
ship  them  to  Poland  wUly-nllly.  to  be  dealt 
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With   as  the  Warsaw  Oovommant  aaw  B(, 

General  Anders  aald: 

"We  want  to  t>e  free  In  Poland  J\»»t  aa 
Americans  are  In  America  and  the  English 
In  tnglend  " 

•oolBng  St  the  Russian  accusation  in  tha 
Onltad  Nation  Security  Council  that  Polish 
Irae^  here  are  "a  possible  future  threat  to 
ptMO"  end  are  "agcresslve  and  i^tensihly 
throatanlng."  he  asked: 

"I  wonder  who  Is  preparing  for  wart  Tha 
107,000  Poles  of  the  Second  Corps  or  the 
mlUlons  of  Rusnian  t  It  It  one  Polish  corps 
of  tl0it  brigades,  scattered  from  Udlne  to 
Oatltpoll  Mn  the  extrem«»  south  of  Italy), 
thnt  Is  a  danger  to  the  world  or  la  preparing 
for  war?" 

cttcs  woax  or  tsoopo 
General   Anders  said   many  of   his  troopo 
were  required  to  serve  only  on  slternate  daya 
and  that  10.000  o(  them  had  been  deuched 
for  study  In  civilian  schools. 

"How  could  maneuvers  be  carried  cut  with 
troops  on  such  short  notice?"  he  asked  He 
said  the  troops  were  occupied  chiefly  with 
guarding  stores  and  maintaining  bases. 

There  are  1.000.000  Russiaru  in  Poland 
either  In  Polish  uniform.  In  ostensibly  Polish 
uniu  or  dreaaed  as  clvUlaiu.  General  Anders 
satd.  all  there  on  the  pretext  that  they  are 
necessary  to  help  the  Government  keep  order. 
Aakcd  about  the  sccusatlon  thst  he  or- 
ganised or  directed  a  terrorist  organization 
against  the  Warsaw  Government.  General 
Anders  aald.  "That  is  idiotic." 

apaaklng  excellent  French.  General  An- 
ders expressed  himself  qultely  and  calmly  but 
with  force  and  with  evident  deep  feeling. 

"Does  any  rfal  Pole  erant  any  more  Polish 
blood  to  flow?"  He  asked.  "We  have  been 
•oevaad  by  the  Warsaw  Government  of  drop- 
ping weapons  and  ammunition  fiom  the  air 
to  terrorists  In  Poland  If  anytx)dy  did  that 
It  would  not  be  us  ijecause  even  If  you 
suppose  we  wished  to  do  it  we  have  no  air- 
craft     The  charge  Is  rldlculrus." 

When  It  was  suggested  that  some  compro- 
mise must  be  found  to  allow  their  return 
home.  General  Anders  said: 

"Compromise  depends  on  politicians.  I  am 
a  soldier,  but  I  know  the  answer  must  tie 
found  In  Moscow,  not  Warsaw.  Three- 
fourths  of  those  directing  Poland  now  are 
Russian  citizens,  not  Poles. 

"We  do  not  want  to  stay  somewhere  else. 
We  want  to  return  to  Poland — when  Poland 
Is  free  and  ruled  by  Poles.  We  ask  only,  as 
1  said,  to  t)e  free  In  Poland  as  Americans  are 
in  America  " 

kblations  with  italxans 
General  Anders  said  that  in  sdditlon  to 
his  forces  totaling  107.000  there  v»ere  prob- 
sMy  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  civUian  Poles 
scattered  through  lUly  and  the  Middle  Bast 
who  were  unwilling  to  return  under  present 
conditions.  Of  foreign  reports  mentioned 
here  that  Poles  were  causing  troul>le  In  Italy 
with  the  Italians,  particularly  Italian  Com- 
mimlsts.  he  said  relations  were  excellent  and 
that  any  occasional  quarrels  were  individual 
disputes.  He  accused  some  of  the  Commu- 
nists of  trying  to  provoke  trouble,  but  he 
said  the  best  proof  ot  the  general  attitude 
was  that  In  Ancona.  where  he  has  his  head- 
quarters, the  local  government  was  headed 
by  a  Communist  but  it  had  made  him  hon- 
orary citizen. 

The  same  is  true  In  Bologna,  where  the 
mayor  and  deputy  mayor  are  also  Commu- 
nists, he  continued.  The  Fifth  Polish  Divi- 
sion St  Porll  has  Just  received  a  "flag  of 
honor"  from  the  Communist  mayor  there, 
he  added. 

"My  men  have  strict  orders  not  to  mix  In 
politics  and  offenders  are  severely  punished," 
said  the  general.  "They  are  free  to  read  any 
propaganda  they  wish  from  the  Warsaw 
Government,  and  every  man  is  completely 
free  to  leave  If  he  wishes." 


Ha  aald  a  total  of  16.000  of  his  troops  had 
raturnad  to  Poland  but  that  many  had  made 
their  way  bark  Ui  Italy  after  seeing  the  sit- 
uation In  Poland,  although  the  return  waa 
fltremelv  difficult 

General  Andrra  declared  that  there  waa 
a  false  imprcHiiinn  ahn»ad  that  his  pe»»ple 
rtpraavntad  the  middle  rUaa  or  wealthy  land 
ownofa« 


A  Littlt  Fellow  Writti  to  Hit  Prt lidtnt 


CkiMCATt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Wa.shington  Post, 
dated  February  20. 1946.  on  child  care,  as 
follows : 

OIILD  CASK 

The  closing  of  child-care  centers  In  the 
District  will  work  a  severe  hardship — and  a 
wholly  senseless  one — upon  the  mothers  and 
the  children  who  have  made  use  of  them 
during  the  war.  The  centers  are  now 
financed  under  a  Federal  Works  Agency  fund 
which  will  expire  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
A  mother's  committee  on  child  care  has  peti- 
tioned the  District  Conunissloners  to  seek  a 
deficiency  appropriation  with  which  to  keep 
the  centers  In  operation  for  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year,  that  Is.  until  June  30.  And 
they  ha\-e  presented  a  constructive,  practical 
proposal  for  the  payment  of  operation  costs 
by  those  who  can  afford  to  do  eo — public 
funds  to  t)e  supplied  only  to  enable  the 
attendance  of  children  whose  mothers  cannot 
pay.  But  the  Commissioners  have  rejected 
this  proposal  out  of  hand,  without  affording 
the  mothers  even  a  public  'hearing.  They 
have  rejected  it.  moreover,  for  as  silly  a  set 
of  reasons  as  has  ever  been  put  on  record  by 
a  public  body. 

The  Commissioners  are  reported  to  have 
objected  to  the  proposal  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  amount  to  a  State  sutwldy  to  moth- 
ers to  leave  their  children  for  the  day  and  go 
to  work.  The  Naz.  view  that  women  ahould 
be  confined  to  Ktrche.  Kinder.  Kueche 
seems  to  have  found  exponents  over  here. 
Commissioner  Guy  Mason,  with  what  seems 
to  us  shocking  obtuseness  if  not  callousness, 
told  reporters  that  any  mothers  who.  by 
working,  would  be  the  sole  support  of  their 
children,  could  stay  home  and  apply  for  the 
program  of  aid  to  dependent  children — which 
would  allow  an  average  monthly  grant  of 
•65.67.  That  these  centers  have  social  utility 
in  themselves  and  afford  advantages  to  the 
children  as  well  as  to  their  mothers  does  not 
seem  even  to  have  entered  the  consideration 
of  the  Commissioners. 

The  children  themselves  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  experience  of  association  with 
other  children  and  by  the  constructive  guid- 
ance of  teachers  skilled  in  child  care.  The 
time  spent  Ir  these  centers  no  more  deprives 
them  cf  the  advantages  of  hc»ne  life  than  the 
time  spent  by  older  children  In  the  public 
schools.  We  believe.  Indeed,  that  the  child- 
care  program  should  eventui  Uy  be  made  a 
regular  part  of  the  public -school  system  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  We  sh:  Id  have  healthier 
and  better-developed  children  as  a  result. 
But  In  anj  case  the  limited  child-care  pro- 
gram now  In  operation  should  be  continued 
as  a  matter  of  urgent  need.  The  mothers 
desiring  It  deserve  at  the  very  least  an  open 
hearing  on  the  part  of  liic  Commissioners. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  Commissioners  have 
a  good  deal  to  laarn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  mcMioAN 


ATlvm 


nt  m 

Tuesday,  Fcbntarit  U.  1949 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Tre- 
mon  D.  McDcrmott,  a  small  businessman 
in  Detroit,  has  written  an  open  letter  to 
the  President.  I  feel  that  Mr  McDermott 
is  representative  of  thousands  of  others 
who.  although  Inarticulate,  arc  seeking 
leadership  In  these  critical  days  and  are 
turning  to  our  President. 

In  a  Democratic  administration  they 
.see  the  hope  for  a  stable  economy  where- 
in even  the  little  fellow  can  llv»"  in  peaca 
and  prosper  in  accordance  wit^  his  own 
efforts. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  including  this  letter, 
which  speaks  for  itself.  It  first  appe&red 
in  the  Detroit  Democratic  Nca/s  under 
date  of  February  22.  1946: 

Hon.  Habbt  S.  Tbuman, 

President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Ma.  PaasroxNT:  I  am  Just  a  little  fel- 
low who  can  be  Just  as  fair  as  Benjamin  F. 
Fair-less,  president  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  who  wrote  you  a  letter  and 
published  it  as  a  fuU  page  advertisement  in 
the  Detroit  newspapers  recently  during  the 
early  days  of  the  big  strike. 

I  am  Just  a  little  fellow,  a  small  business- 
man like  you  were  In  Kansas  City  before  des- 
tiny picked  you  to  save  America  in  the  great- 
est labor  crisis  of  all  time 

You.  Mr.  President,  know  what  it  means 
even  to  go  broke  In  a  little  business:  you 
know  the  heartaches  and  the  headaches  of  all 
the  other  little  feUows  in  our  country. 

As  a  little  fellow.  I  buy  and  seU  automo- 
biles, used  cars  and  new  ones  when  I  can  get 
them.  I  live  in  Highland  Park,  a  small  com- 
munity In  the  big  city  of  Detroit,  where  peo- 
ple pray,  take  a  shot  now  and  then,  and  play 
poker;  you  know  what  I  mean.  We  are  doing 
more  praying  now  than  asking  for  college 
degrees. 

I  am  a  little  fellow  too  in  politics.  I  bold  a 
Job  as  a  deputy  court  commissioner — Just  a 
little  Job  In  court  I  am  a  nonpartisan,  on 
the  car  lot  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  am  chairman 
of  the  New  Democracy  Committee,  successor 
of  the  New  Deal,  declared  dead  by  cur  late 
President  Roosevelt  In  one  of  his  campaign 
speeches.  We  want  to  build  the  kind  of  a 
new  democracy  our  boys  fought  for  over 
there. 

I,  Mr.  President,  am  stni  a  little  fellow; 
you.  called  tjy  providence,  have  become  a  big 
fellow  But  you,  Mr.  President,  are  still  a 
little  fellow  at  heart.  You  are  still  another 
one  of  all  of  us.  We  trust  you.  We  are  men 
and  women  of  faith,  great  faith  In  God  and 
country. 

"Hie  hot  heads  of  big  business  and  the  hot 
pants  of  union  labor,  now  u  a  finish  llfe- 
and-death  fight,  turn  to  us  little  fellows  for 
sympathy  and  support.  We  little  fellows  are 
afraid  of  txjth  the  reactionaries  and  the  radi- 
cals In  both  groups. 

But.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  afraid  of 
you.  You  are  one  of  our  school  of  thotight. 
humanity  first,  promts  second.  Why  do  you 
not  turn  to  us  in  this  hour  of  pcrU. 

You  have  asked  the  American  people  to 
tmlte  for  prosperity.  We  need  a  little  clari- 
fication.    Let  us  be  a  little  more  specific  on 
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pro«perlty. 
Neither  do 


unite  and  for  whose 
and  water  do  not  mix. 
and  little  shota. 
not  appeal  direct  to  ua  little  fellows 

for  the  good  of  allf 
i  mall  steel  maker,  the  small  producer 
products,  the  small  manufacturer, 
buslneaaman.    the    Independent- 
little  fellows  of  America  believe  m 
-netghl  or  policy  of  cooperation  and 
s  peaceful  way  of  life. 
Ihtle  fellows  here  ^n  Detroit,  sitting  on 
hottest  seats  In  the  world  today,  both 
and  Republicans,  appeal  to  you. 
Pr^ident.  to  become  the  Commander  In 
>f   the   little   fellows   of   the   Nation. 
Mr.  President,  that  you  pass 
of  the  mobilization  to  the  Pat- 
cdmmittee  of  the  House  of  Represcnta- 
le  only  friend,  we  believe,  we  have  left 
(r«M. 

battling  In  the  forest  of  doubt,  re- 

to  cave-man  tactics  will  never  drop 

either  for  God  or  country.    We 

ows.  by  united  effort,  can  talk  in  the 

of   the  sav.igcr     overwhelm   them 

ahd  tie  them  to  the  nearest  tree. 

won    the   war?     The   GI   Joes.     Who 
n  the  peace?     The  Joe  Doakes. 
Respectfully  yours. 

TaxMON  D.  McDixMorr. 


Senptor  Mead  Opposes  St.  Lavrrence 
Project 
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or 

HON  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  TlHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
iMve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD,  I  include  the  follojring  which  is 
an  ad  dress  by  Senator  James  M.  Meao. 
of  Ne  f  York,  delivered  before  the  Labor 
and  Iidustry  Committee  of  New  York 
State,  covering  the  opposition  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  project,  which  meeting  was 
held  it  New  York  City  on  February  25, 
lf46.  In  his  address  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  clearly 
and  fc  reef uUy  sets  forth  the  bases  of  his 
object  ons  to  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
projec;.    The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  <  hairman  and  friends.  In  the  past  you 
have  t  e&fd  from  speakers  who  have  repre- 
sented the  views  of  labor,  those  who  have 
^xiken  for  the  shipping,  or  the  raUroad  in- 
tcrcstsj  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
I  desire  to  speak  to  you  to- 
the  viewpoint  of  the  legislator  who 
the  hearings,  to  the  debates,  and  to 
for  the  facts  and  for  the  J\istlfica- 
the  proposals  l>efore  him  for  deter- 
The  record,  to  him.  is  like  the 
or  the  evidence  before  the  judge 
jury.  The  legislator  cannot  be  ex- 
tT  be  intimately  acquainted,  from 
nt  of  view  of  experience,  with  the 
that  affect  each  Industry  of  the 
he  serves.  But  he  can  and  must 
a^lze  himself  with  the  Information 
presented  to  the  legislative  body  to 
le  belongs, 
matter  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 
is  voluminous,  of  long  standing 
has  been  presented  to  the  National 
on  several  occasions.  On  July  18. 
Governments  of  the  United  State* 
signed  at  Washington,  the  Great 
Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty,  provid- 


tre 

rec  ord 


Ing  for  the  construction  of  a  27-foot  water- 
way. This  treaty  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  extensive 
hearings  were  held  during  1933.  After  these 
hearings  the  treaty  was  reported  favorably 
and  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
a  considerable  period  of  time  when  it  was 
finally  voted  upon.  The  treaty  was  rejected 
by  the  Senate  In  March  of  1934  by  a  vote  of 
4«  to  43.  and  therefore  not  approved  by  the 
Senate  because  it  lacked  the  neoMnry  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Next,  an  agreement  was  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  dated 
March  IB.  1941.  This  agreement  provided 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  seaway  and  power 
project.  Because  it  was  submitted  In  the 
form  of  an  agreement  instead  of  a  treaty, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  in  the  Senate,  but  no  ac- 
tion was  taken  by  that  committee  on  the 
agreement. 

On  September  28.  1943  Senator  AncxN  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  (S.  1385).  a  bUl  to 
approve  the  agreement  which  was  entered 
into  on  March  19.  1941.  This  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Commerce  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  committee  held  extensive 
hearings.  The  hearings  were  confined  pri- 
marily to  the  constitutional  issue  of  whether 
the  agreement  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion as  in  the  case  of  a  treaty.  Although  no 
formal  rejport  was  made  by  the  committee, 
the  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
matter  properly  constituted  a  treaty  instead 
of  an  argument  and  that  therefore  it  should 
be  considered  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  Instead  of  the  Commerce 
Committee.  However,  an  effort  was  made  to 
bring  about  the  approval  of  the  1941  agree- 
ment through  an  amendment  from  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  a  pending  rivers  and  harbors 
bill.  This  amendment  was  defeated  on  De- 
cember 12.  1944  by  a  vote  of  56  to  25  and  thus 
the  agreement  was  rejected. 

Now  a  further  effort  is  being  made  to 
secure  the  approval  of  the  1941  agreement 
by  the  Introduction  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 104.  provision  being  made  in  this  reso- 
lution for  excepting  from  the  approval  of 
Congress  certain  articles  of  the  1941  agree- 
ment, and  this  resolution  has  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
where  hearings  are  now  under  way. 

Last  week  the  proponents  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104  were  heard  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  while  the  op- 
ponents are  being  heard  this  week. 

WhUe  there  are  two  strongly  supported 
sides  to  this  vital  and  Important  question 
contained  in  the  record,  there  is  considerable 
evidence  presented  by  reputable  witnesses 
and  from  reliable  sources  indicating  that  the 
seaway  will  adversely  affect  the  railroads,  the 
canal  systems,  especially  the  rail  and  water- 
ways of  our  State  the  great  ports  of  Buffalo 
and  Albany  as  well  as  the  greatest  of  all 
ports,  that  of  greater  New  York.  There  Is 
evidence  in  the  record  that  it  will  likewise 
leave  a  blight  upon  the  communities  of  the 
southern  Tier,  those  along  our  barge  canal 
system  and  also  those  communities  whose 
futures  depend  upon  the  big  centers  of  pop- 
ulation that  will  be  adversely  affected  by  this 
legislation. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  record  from  the 
spokesmen  of  the  shipping  lines  on  our  Great 
Lakes  to  the  effect  that  their  industry  will  be 
crippled  by  the  cheap  competition  of  alien 
tramp  steamers  whic(>  will  compete  with 
them  for  available  traifllc.  Not  only  will  the 
fleets  that  ply  the  Great  Lakes  and  those 
that  navigate  our  barge  canal  system  suffer 
from  this  competition,  but  the  seamen  who 
man  these  ships  and  whose  wage  standards 
and  working  conditions  are  In  keeping  with 
American  sUndards  and  practices,  will  find 
themselves  sharing  their  seasonal  employ- 
ment  with  the  underpaid  and  overworked 


seamen  employed  on  foreign  flag  ships.  There 
are  to  be  found  \n  the  record  also,  statements 
made  by  representatives  of  the  power  au- 
thority of  our  State.  There  are  likewise  to 
be  found,  resolutions  adopted  by  our  legis- 
lative body  memorializing  the  Congress  on 
this  subject. 

Many  spokesmen  have  been  heard  wbo 
presented  their  views  as  to  the  position  taken 
by  our  State  on  this  vlul  question.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  a  fair  and  reasonable  re- 
view of  the  entire  record  as  it  pertains  to  the 
policy  which  our  SUte  has  adopted,  will  make 
It  abundantly  clear  that  the  State,  over  the 
years,  has  favored  the  power  project,  while 
opposing  the  seaway. 

NatiUTilly.  there  are  to  be  found  men  In 
public  office  who  favor  the  seaway,  as  well 
as  those  who  are  pronounced  In  their  oppo- 
sition to  It.  But  the  State  policy  I  have  In 
mind  Is  that  which  has  received  the  approval 
of  our  legislative  body  when  called  upon  to 
speak  for  the  ]}eople.  when  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  seaway  were  before  them  for  ac- 
tion. In  the  debates  upon  this  question 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In 
1934.  the  question  of  separating  the  power 
from  the  seaway  was  raised  and  It  Is  my 
opinion  that  If  the  separation  had  been 
agreed  upon  at  that  time  it  would.  In  the 
end.  have  unquestionably  received  the  Sen- 
ate approval. 

In  the  hearings  and  debates  on  the  legis- 
lation creating  the  power  authority  in  oxir 
State,  the  question  of  power  development 
was  the  one  question  that  was  emphasized. 
Because  the  record  with  reference  to  power 
development  is  clear,  and  because  I  have 
made  my  position  known  time  and  again  la 
support  of  power  development,  I  shaU  dis- 
cuss with  you  that  portion  of  the  measure 
which  involves  the  question  of  transporta- 
tion. 

Under  present  circumstances  we  have  a 
surplus  of  transportation  In  our  State.  Our 
systems  of  transportation,  highways,  air- 
ways, waterways,  and  railways,  for  the  most 
part,  radiate  from  the  great  port  of  New 
York  to  the  principal  cities  and  shipping 
points  of  our  State  and  neighboring  States. 
Durln?  the  war  when  the  air  lines,  barge 
canal  lines,  and  highway  transportation  sys- 
tems were  unable  because  of  material,  equip- 
ment, and  manpower  shortages,  to  make 
their  fullest  contribution  to  the  carrying  of 
our  heavy  wartime  traffic,  the  great  burden 
of  the  task  was  placed  upon  our  railroads. 
You  are  all  familiar  with  the  situation.  The 
Federal  Government  requisitioned  the  air- 
ships. Maritime  workers,  along  with  their 
ships  and  barges,  were  taken  from  the  lakes 
and  canals  to  duty  elsewhere.  Shortages  of 
gasoline,  tires,  or  automotive  parts  all  had 
their  effect  upon  wartime  trafllc  problems. 
However,  and  with  all  the  changes  and  re- 
strictions and  shortages,  our  transportation 
systems,  mainly  the  railroads,  carried  the  un- 
lisually  heavy  load  of  traffic  throughout  the 
days  of  the  war. 

At  times  they  piled  up  so  much  traffic 
along  our  ocean  ports  that  cargo  ships  were 
unable  to  carry  the  goods  away,  with  the 
result  that  new  storage  depots  and  holding 
points  had  to  be  established  to  store  freight 
while  it  was  held  up  awaiting  shipping  fa- 
cilities. If  our  canal  system  had  the  ships 
and  the  manpower  it  could  have  carried  50 
percent  more  trafllc  than  It  did.  If  our 
highway  systems  had  the  material,  the 
equipment,  and  the  manpower  they  too 
would  have  taken  some  of  the  traffic  carried 
by  the  rail  lines.  If  we  had  the  air  lines 
and  the  plants  to  produce  more  airships 
the  railroads'  task  would  have  been  lightened 
considerably. 

Today  conditions  are  vastly  different.  The 
remarkable  advances  made  In  science  and  In 
engineering  will  make  it  possible  for  each 
system  of  transportation  to  carry  an  ever- 
Increasing  volume  of  freight  and  passenger 
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The  railroads,  with  modem  light- 
weight equipment,  with  Diesel-electric  or 
steam  turbines  or  electric  locomotives,  can 
haul  from  20  to  30  percent  more  trafllc  than 
was  the  esse  before  the  war.  Our  atr  lines 
are  expanding  rapidly  throughout  the  State 
and  throughout  the  globe.  New  lines  and 
additional  schedules  are  being  added  at  brief 
intervals  to  the  existing  system.  Experts 
have  predicted  that  there  will  be  600.000 
planes  of  all  types  In  the  air  within  the  next 
10  years.  The  Federal  Government  con- 
stmcted  thousands  of  airports  during  the 
war  and  they  have  already  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  on  new  air- 
ports, to  be  constructed  as  rapidly  as  condi- 
tions permit. 

The  volume  of  freight,  of  express,  of 
mall,  and  of  passengers  that  will  travel  by 
air  will  increase  amazingly  and  continuously 
with  each  succeeding  month.  For  the  most 
part,  these  lines,  whether  they  be  Intrastate. 
Interstate,  or  International,  radiate  out  of 
the  great  Interiuitlonal  metropolis  oi  the 
world,  the  city  of  New  York  The  highway 
system,  with  magnificent  throughways  as  well 
as  four  and  even  six-lane  freight  and  pas- 
senger highways,  will  become  a  reality  In  the 
very  near  future. 

New.  modem,  palatial  passenger  buses  are 
being  manufactured.  Strong,  powerful, 
lightweight  Uucks  are  on  the  assembly  lines 
and  here  again  the  Federal  and  the  State 
governments  have  appropriated  bUllons  of 
dollars  for  the  construction  of  highways 
throughout  the  country.  Our  highways  will 
compete  with  every  other  system  In  these 
postwar  days  for  their  full  share  of  the  load. 
New  York,  of  all  the  States,  preserved  lU 
waterways.  In  fact,  we  even  expanded  and 
enlarged  our  canal  system  until  today,  and 
again  radiating  out  of  New  York  we  have  a 
barge-canal  system  connecting  New  York 
with  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario  and  with  Buf- 
falo on  Lake  Erie.  In  addition,  we  have  a 
canal  system  between  Albany  and  Montreal. 
From  New  York  to  Albany  the  system  Is  a 
seaway  capable  of  accommodating  ocean- 
going vessels. 

The  advances  In  the  development  of  ships 
of  all  types  urgently  required  for  military 
purposes  Is  one  of  the  most  constructive 
chapters  of  the  Nation  s  war-production  ef- 
fort. Here,  great  progress  Is  evident.  Am- 
phibious boats,  landing  craft,  and  small 
sea-going  cargo  ships  are  to  revolutionize 
shipping  on  our  Inland  rivers  and  canals. 
Ships  to  carry  cargo  from  Great  Lake  cities 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ports,  to  Gulf  ports, 
and  even  to  foreign  ports  are  a  reality  now. 
These  ships  will  very  readily  navigate  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  barge  canal, 
and  the  Hudson  River  Experts  tell  us  that 
the  LST-type  of  landing  craft  will  take  on 
and  deliver  cargo.  Including  truck  trailers, 
with  or  without  the  convenience  of  docks 
and  port  faclllUes.  This  type  of  ship  will 
reactivate  our  canal  system  and  Increase  Its 
carrying  capacity  tremendotisly.  Amphibi- 
ous craft,  we  are  told,  will  save  time  and 
cosu  where  bridges  and  ferrys  and  long-dis- 
tance runs  are  reqtiired  tmder  present-day 
conditions. 

Proposals  have  already  been  made  by  an 
Albany  transportation  company  for  the  pur- 
chase of  surplus  ships  of  these  types  The 
Ford  Motor  Corp,  is  already  equipped  with 
cargo  carriers  capable  of  navigating  the 
Lakes,  the  canals,  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
Engineers  employed  In  the  designing  of  small 
ships  tell  us  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  the  greatest  advance  In  this  field  of  trans- 
portation. 

With  all  these  improvements  In  rail.  air. 
land,  and  water  transportation,  we  will 
double  our  maximum  transportation  carrying 
capacity  within  the  next  few  years.  With 
the  coming  of  this  Intenslfled  competition, 
with  bigger  power  units,  and  lighter  though 
stronger  equipment,  transportation  costs 
will  come  down  and  all  the  traffic  from  the 


Great  Lakes  area  will  be  carried  to  the  sea. 
most  of  It  to  the  Port  of  New  York,  more 
speedily,  more  economically,  than  ever  before. 
Trafllc  will  be  carried  over  our  State  systems 
without  that  seasonal  Interruption  that  will 
close  the  St.  Lawrence  solidly  for  5  months 
In  every  year.  When  winter  comes  and  we 
lay  up  part  of  our  Inland  fleet  and  use  the 
rest  perhaps  In  the  Hudson,  In  the  Sound. 
and  in  the  coastwise  trade,  our  rail.  air.  and 
highway  systems,  if  financially  sound  and 
equipped  with  modem  equipment,  will  carry 
the  winter's  traffic  from  the  West  Into  the 
great  Port  of  New  York  without  difficulty. 

There  are  therefore  two  thoughts  that  I 
would  like  to  leave  with  you.  One  Is  the 
question  of  the  character  and  the  nature  of 
the  competition,  the  seaway  will  give  to 
these  existing  systems  of  our  State  that  now 
carry  the  traffic.  The  other  is  this — is  it 
necessary  for  us.  under  present-day  condi- 
tions, to  bring  in  that  outside  competition  or 
would  It  be  better  for  us  to  give  full  play 
and  encouragement  to  the  vrjt  expansion 
and  improvement  in  the  systems  that  now 
serve  our  community  and  our  State.  If  en- 
couraged they  will  spend  millions  on  new 
equipment.  If  not.  they  wUl  find  them- 
selves where  they  were  before  the  war. 

Congress  has  already  authorized  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  our  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars for  improvements  In  our  airways,  our 
highways,  and  our  waterways — all  of  which 
wiU  not  only  add  Immensely  to  our  traffic - 
carrying  capacity,  but  will  likewise  present  a 
problem  in  competition  for  our  own  railroads 
to  meet. 

During  the  war,  great  reliance  was  placed 
upon  the  railroads  of  the  country.  They 
carried  to  the  ports  of  embarkation  our 
fighting  men.  their  equipment,  and  their 
materiel.  Without  the  railroads,  we  are  told 
by  our  military  leaders,  we  cou'.d  not  have 
won  the  war.  The  strain  imder  which  the 
railroads  labored  left  their  equipment  and 
the  roadbeds  in  need  of  repairs.  They  must 
rebuild  their  plant  at  great  expense  to  them. 
While  doing  so  they  miist  continue  to  pay 
huge  sums  iQ  taxes  to  our  State,  our  cities, 
and  to  every  tiny  hamlet  through  which  they 
run. 

With  the  realization  of  our  atseolute  de- 
pendence upon  our  railroads  In  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  we  must  maintain  them, 
either    through   proflUble   operations  or   by 
means  of  Government  subsidy.     If  the  cream 
of  the  sununer's  traffic  is  taken  from  them 
and  routed  through  the  St.  Lawrence,   they 
will  be  left  with  the  leas  profitable  traffic  of 
the  winter  season  when  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
frozen  over.     If  the  tramp  steamers  of  other 
nations  are  to  bring  into  our  Great   Lakes 
ports   British   and   Russian   coal   as   ballast. 
then  no  longer  will  the  railroads  haul  the 
profitable  train  loads  of  coal  from  our  mines 
to   our   Great   Lakes    ports.     If    the    seaway 
carries  the  remarkable  tonnage  its  advocates 
prophecy  for  it,  then  the  railroads  along  with 
the  waterways  and  the  highways  of  our  State 
will  suffer  from  this  new  competition.     If  the 
high  standards  that  characterize  employment 
on  our  systems  were  not  at  stake,  the  com- 
petition would  not  prove  as  threatening  as  it 
does.     The  compensating   prophesies   of   the 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  seaway,  which 
Include   the   building  of   a   great   iiKlustrial 
empire  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
might  be  considered,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  project  will  be  closed  down  for 
5  months  of  the  year,  that  we  already  have 
a  surplus  of  shipping,  and  that  science  and 
engineering  are  about  to  give  us  new  ma- 
terials and  new  equipment  that  will  modify 
the  practices  of  the  past.     There  may  come 
a  time  in  the  future  when  engineering  ex- 
perts vrtll  be  able  to  justify  the  seaway,  but 
at  this  critical  juncture   of  our  history.  In 
these  hopeful  days  of   reconstruction,   with 
new   methods,   new   plans,   new   systems    to 
promote  and  to  apply,  I  cannot  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  seaway  proposal  in  the  pending 
measure. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
my  radio  broadcast  put  on  the  air  over 
radio  station  WMAM.  Marinette,  Wis., 
February  24,  1946;  WSOO,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich.,  February  26.  1946;  and  to 
be  broadcast  over  WDBC,  Escanaba, 
Mich.,  February  27,  1946: 

Last  Friday,  on  Washington's  Birthday,  I 
Introduced  the  following  bUl.  H  R  56S9,  and 
on  which  i  have  been  assured  by  several 
member?  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
to  which  It  was  referred.  I  may  hope  to  get 
some  early  action,  I  want  to  read  It  to  you 
at  this  time: 

'Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  p>eople  of  the 
United  States  of  America  recognize  that  the 
officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States,  who  were  serving  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Wake,  Guam,  Java,  and 
other  western  Pacific  and  Asiatic  Ocean 
areas  on  December  7,  1941,  were  called  upon 
to  make  sacrifices  above  and  beyond  the 
ordinary  call  of  duty,  without  hope  of  relief 
or  succor,  In  order  to  gain  time  during  which 
the  United  States  could  prepare  to  meet  the 
attack  of  its  enemies. 

"See.  2.  The  President  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  cause  to  be  designed  and  struck 
an  appropriate  medal  with  suitable  emblems 
and  devices  for  presentation  to  each  officer 
and  enlisted  man  within  the  category  de- 
scribed in  section  (1)  of  this  act. 

"Sec.  3.  That  each  officer  and  enlisted  man 
within  the  category  described  in  section  (1) 
of  this  act  and  who  later  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  enemy  shall  be  entitled,  upon  dis- 
charge from  the  armed  forces,  relief  from 
active  duty,  or  retirement  according  to  law 
to  receive  a  pension  for  life  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  pay  and  allowances.  In- 
cluding extra  pay  for  various  types  of  extra 
hazardous  duty  heretofore  authorized  by  law. 
received  by  such  person  at  the  time  of  dis- 
charge, relief  from  active  duty,  or  retirement: 
provided.  That  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  reduce  any  pension,  retirement  pay. 
or  disability  benefit  otherwise  payable  imder 
any  law:  And  proirlded  further.  That  the 
pension  provided  herein  shall  be  In  addition 
to  any  pension,  retirement  pay,  or  disability 
benefit  which  such  person  may  receive  under 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law 

"Sac.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  any  money  In  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act," 

I  think  It  Is  an  excellent  bill  and  one  that 
should  have  been  thought  of  long  ago.  Of 
course,  a  number  of  bills  have  been  hereto- 
fore Introduced  to  grant  raises  In  pay  and 
raises  In  rank  to  all  of  those  who  were  the 
heroes  of  Bataan,  Coiregldor.  Wake.  Guam, 
and  other  places  In  the  Pacific,  but.  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  this  is  the 
first  bill  that  will  provide  permanent  life- 
time pensions  for  those  who  suffered  so 
grossly  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  In  their 
Inhuman  prison  camps  and  who  underwent 
such  ordeals  as  the  famous  death  march  on 
Bataan.  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  no 
special  decoration  nor  Insignia  nor  service 
ribbon  had  been  prescribed  for  those  herow 
of  the  Pacific  and  certainly  no  pension  had 
been  awarded  to  them.  The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  while  many  of  those  heroes  hav« 
moderately  well  recovered,  nevertheless  some 
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opinion,  the  pension  should  be  higher 

I  have  specified,  but  we  must  regard 

politics  as  It  Is  and  the  fact  that 
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hopeful  of  getting  favorable  action 
Houae  Military  Affalra  Committee  on 
liropoaal  of  mine  and  assure  you  that  I 
likewise  do  everything  I  can  to  prose- 
through  to  successful  passage  In  the 
and    In    the    Senate    because   I    sin- 
bclteTe  that  our  heroes  of  the  Pacific, 
as  ttoey  were  due  to  a  policy  adopted 
White  House  that  our  emergency  aid 
go    to    the    European    front    rather 
to  the  Pacific,  realized  In  advance  that 
task  was  hopeleaa  and  that  they  were 
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ntly  1  received  a  letter  from  a  very 
friend   of   mine,  one  of  our   ministers 
In   the  district,  who   believes   that  we 
treaded  for  militarism   in  this  country, 
believe  that  we>re  not  and  1  also 
believe  that  the  American  people  will 
atand    for    a    mllltariatlc    government 
country      As  I  told  you  last  week,  on 
irlp  recently   through   Colorado — where 
the    Army    Ordnance    Depot    near 
Colo.,  it  was  refreshing  Indeed  to  see 
re  are  keeping  our  powder  dry  and  we 
r'i»dy  for  any  eventuality.     1  feel,  how- 
Lhat  the  International  situation  at  prea> 
not  necessarily  call  for  a  contlnu- 
of  the  Selective  Service   Act  nor  will 
Cfongreas  be  likely  to  pass  any  compulsory 
training   bill.     I  believe  that  It  U. 
within  the  power  of  the  Congreai 
tth  the  full  approval  of  the  Amcrtcan 
.  to  make  permanent — or  even  tempo- 
ervlce  In   the  standing  Army  and  In 
itMnding    Navy    of    this    postwar    world 
tageous  enough  to  bring  about  enough 
s  to  make  the  other  compulsory 
unnecessary, 
one  talks  about  a  dealre  to  impose 
on  this  country.  I  think  he  is  not 
of  facts.    I  have  talked  to  far  too 
high  officers  to  believe  that  they  have 
(  ealre  or  any  aim  to  impose  such  mill- 
on  this  Nation.     Aa  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  tho6e   to  whom  I  have  talked   are 
very  anxious  to  get  out  of  unl- 
and  return  to  private  life.     As  I  have 
I  epeatcdly  on  these  broadcasts,  with  the 
ar  expanded   Army   which  is  necessary 
are  far  from  enough  so-called  profes- 
soldlers  of  offl  ers  rank  in  any  category 
the    demand.     Therefore.    It    Is    very 
that  any  of  these  professional  officers 
not  suffer  an  appreciable  loss  of  rank 
of  pay      Therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
why    they   should   be   trying   to 
the   peacetime   size   of   our   armed 
They,  themselves,  are  taken  care  of 
anyway.     Furthermore,  the  vast 
of  those  oAoera  with  whom  I  have 
would    .>refer   to   handle   voluntarily 
men   rather   than   those  who  have 
unscripted  through  the  Selective  Serv- 
even  to  train  those  -vho  might  be 
for  a  so-called  compulsory  military 
program  which,   let  us  not  forget, 
provides  that  those  boys  are  to 
training  only  and  are  not  in  any  sense 
word  conatdwed  to  t>c  active  members 
armed  f areas  of  this  N  tlon.     In  other 
.  those  particular  boys  are  In  most  tn- 
belng  dragged  from  their  homes.  Are- 
and  schoolrooms  and  their  education 
lome    life    Is    being    interrupted    and. 
ore.   they  are   not   inclined   to  volun- 
accept    the    training,    discipline,    and 
of  Army  life.     Therefore.  LheU  offi- 
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cers,  themselves,  realizing  this,  are  not  as 
keen  to  impress  the  same  amount  of  dis- 
cipline, the  same  amount  of  routine  and 
training  aa  they  -vould  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  voluntarily  selected  the  armed 
forces  as  their  life  and  who  naturally  expect 
to  be  subjected  to  real  Army  and  Navy  life 
without  question. 

There  U  another  phase  of  this  military 
picture  that  I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today 
before  I  close.  As  far  back  as  the  middle  of 
1944  and  on  several  occasions  since  then  over 
these  broadcasts  and  In  my  weekly  news  let- 
ters I  have  warned  returning  servicemen  to 
be  very  careful  to  see  to  it  that  their  dis- 
charge papers  were  accurately  in  order  before 
they  si  n  on  the  dotted  line  We  all  know 
that  when  the  men  were  being  discharged 
after  World  War  I  there  were  a  tremendous 
amount  of  inaccuracies  in  their  service  rec- 
ords and  then  as  the  years  rolled  by  and 
these  men  .sought  to  receive  benefits  under 
the  Veterans'  Administration  they  were  con- 
stantly faced  with  these  inaccurate  records 
and  had  to  establish  service-connected  dis- 
ability before  they  could  be  hospitalized  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration — and  they  had 
to  establish  various  other  things  before  they 
could  receive  Just  compensation  from  the 
Oovernment 

My  secretary  for  veteran  affairs,  former 
Staff  Sergeant  Alvln  Chrlstopherson.  who 
spends  all  of  his  time  in  my  office  working 
en  veterans'  problems,  tells  me  that  the  same 
thing  is  happening  again  after  this  war  We, 
cf  cotirse.  knew  that  was  going  to  happen 
because  naturally  the  boys  wanted  to  get 
home  and  their  parents  wanted  them  home 
and.  in  fact,  there  was  a  tremendous  national 
hysteria  created  by  the  desire  to  demobilize 
and  in  my  opinion  we  did  so  at  too  fast  a 
rate  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  did  their  best  to  speed  demobiliza- 
tion in  every  way  It  also  is  my  firm  belief 
that  they  tried  their  best  to  rapidly  and  yet. 
at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  train  the  per- 
sonnel In  charge  with  the  demobilisation 
routine  to  accuratelv  fill  out  the  necessary 
discharge  papers.  However,  the  fact  re- 
mains, as  I  have  repeatedly  stressed  hereto- 
fore, that  It  was  up  to  the  veteran  himself 
to  carefully  read  over  his  discharge  papers 
and  his  service  record  and  before  signing 
same  and  marching  on  down  the  line,  making 
sure  that  they  were  accurate.  Well,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  remains,  as  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  was  not  done  and  now 
our  office  Is  literally  swamped  with  what  we 
realise  is  but  the  very  first  wave  of  an  ensuing 
deluge  to  get  these  papers  corrected  in  order 
that  the  veterans  may  receive  their  full  bene- 
fits In  years  to  come  BAr  Chrlstopherson 
tells  me.  for  instance,  that  Just  the  other  day 
we  received  a  letter  from  one  ol  our  veterans 
requesting  that  I  have  his  dtaebarge  cer- 
tificate corrected  to  show  that  he  was  single 
instead  of  married.  The  lad  never  had  been 
married  and  yet  be  had  signed  his  dtsctiarge 
paper  to  the  effect  that  he  was  married. 
Other  requests  come  In  to  ask  us  to  have 
their  papers  corrected  to  show  the  correct  en- 
listment and  dlaeharge  dates  Then  others 
want  us  to  show  that  their  corrsel  ^"^rrrimfgn 
record  be  set  forth  In  other  words,  correc- 
tions of  all  sorts  are  requested— all  of  which 
proves  tliat  the  veterans  are  altogether  In  too 
much  of  a  hurry  to  get  released  and  they  are 
too  ready  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  look  over  their  records 
and  maks  sure  that  they  are  in  order  Or 
maybe  they  take  it  for  granted  I  can  clear 
the  discharge  waters  for  them. 

So.  again  I  sound  thU  warning— even  at 
this  lau  date— please,  you  parents— and 
please  you  servicemen  who  are  now  home  on 
yotir  Urminal  leave  and  who  may  be  listen- 
ing to  thU  broadcast— before  you  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  be  sure  your  papers  are  in  order. 
Do  not  think  we  are  dodging  responsibility 
down  here.  I  desire  to  ssrre  you  in  every 
way  posaibls.  Thst  U  what  we  are  here  for— 
but  remember  it  Is  you  who  is  going  to  get 


the  benefits  from  having  your  papers  filled 
out  correctly.  It  Is  you  who  will  be  looking 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  later  for 
possible  aid. 

What  I  am  most  concerned  about  Is  that 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  many  of  our  war 
veterans  have  not  filed  a  claim  for  injuries 
received  or  diseases  contracted  In  service — 
which  must  be  done  at  the  lime  of  separation 
or  within  a  year  alter  discharge  at  the  latest 
because  in  later  years  should  there  be  a 
recurrence  of  such  disease  or  an  aggrava- 
tion of  an  old  injury  then,  believe  me.  it  will 
be  difficult  for  you  and  for  us  to  prove  service 
connection  and,  therefore,  eligibility  for  vet- 
erans' benefits.  I  appreciate  that  sick-call 
slips  were  often  lost  in  combat  zones  and  we 
must  remember  that  witnesses  and  attend- 
ing nurses  nnd  doctors  will  be  almost  Impos- 
sible to  locate  in  later  yeirs  and  so  it  Is  up 
to  you  veterans— you  who  have  already  re- 
ceived your  discharge  papers — to  remember 
this  advice  Check  over  your  papers  right 
now  and  I  repeat — If  you  do  have  Injuries 
and  diseases  contracted  In  the  service,  please 
file  yotir  claim  now  If  we  can  be  of  any 
help  to  you  down  here,  let  us  know  but  do  It 
now  because  it  must  be  done,  according  to 
law,  within  a  year  after  your  discharge. 

Now.  one  final  <vord.  Discharge  papers 
and  '■»rvlce  records  may  eventually  become 
lost.  I  presume  most  of  our  veterans  do  not 
have  safety-deposit  boxes  but  you  may  have 
something  back  home  in  the  form  of  a  family 
safe  or  even  In  the  form  of  the  old  coffee 
pot  sitting  on  top  of  the  fireplace  In  when 
you  might  file  your  oersonal  papers  for  safe- 
keeping. I  suggest,  however,  that  you  have 
your  discharge  papers  and  your  service  rec- 
ord recorded  by  your  county  clerk.  Then. 
If  you  should  ever  need  a  copy  it  can  )}e  ob- 
tained promptly.  Remember  that  when  you 
veterans  send  your  papers  to  us  down  here 
to  Washington  to  have  them  corrected  me 
should  of  necessity— and  do — return  thera 
to  you  by  registered  mail  with  a  return  re- 
ceipt requested  and.  incidental'y.  that  costs 
me  out  of  my  own  pocket — and  is  not  pro- 
vided for  by  Oovernme  t  expense— 24  cents 
for  each  of  such  requests.  I  am  not  com- 
plaining about  the  bill  but  I  am  again  plead- 
ing with  you— please  make  sure  that  your 
records  are  In  order  t>efore  you  sign  that 
discharge  certificate. 


Only  the  Ignorant  Nourish  Their 
Prejudices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  lUJNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdati.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  t)een  said  about  Intolerance  and  pre.  - 
udlcc  that  I  think  many  of  us  will  apprt  - 
elate  reading  an  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sunday  Times,  lasue  of  February 
24.  1946,  In  which  the  statement  that  i« 
the  caption  to  this  article  is  Included. 

The  Times  editorial  is  entitled 
"Brotherhood  Week  All  Year  Round " 
and  the  concluding  paragraph  states: 
"Perhaps  when  all  of  us  realize  that  only 
the  Ignorant  nourish  their  prejudices  It 
will  become  unpopular  to  whisper  un- 
kind things  behind  our  brother's  back  " 
BMmBWMO  WiiK  All  Yea«  Round 

The  otaMrrance  of  Brotherhood  Week  dur- 
ing the  paat  7  days  has  served  to  ttirow  the 
spotlight  of  national  attention  on  the  battle 
against  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  endir.g 
of  Brotherhood  Week  should  not  become  tha 
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rignal  for  putting  our  heads  back  Into  the 
sands  of  indifference.  Every  week  should  be 
Brotherhood  Week  That's  the  idea,  brother. 
Nazi  Germany  showed  all  the  world  where 
race  prejudice  and  hate  leads  a  nation  when 
they  are  allowed  to  spread  like  diseases,  un- 
checked, until  they  become  national  policy. 
Hitler  was  a  warning  against  the  Bilbos  and 
the  Banklns  over  here 

There  Is  a  difference  l>etween  political  dis- 
crimination and  social  snobbery,  ol  which  all 
of  us  are  guilty  to  some  extent.  An  over- 
whelming mass  psychosis  which  condones 
political  and  economic  Intolerance  threatens 
the  very  pillars  of  a  democratic  government. 
Just  how  much  of  our  population  suffers 
from  this  disease  of  Intolerance? 

A  poll  conducted  by  Elmo  Roper  and  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
throws  considerable  light  on  this  question. 
Roper,  a  conscientious  poll  taker,  found  cut 
there  Is  no  net  increase  In  the  number  of 
people  who  declare  a  prejudice  against  Jews, 
but  only  an  Increase  In  the  openness  with 
which  the  prejudice  Is  admitted  About  9 
percent  of  the  population  is  antl-Semetlc — 
the  same  as  in  1943 

This  figure  does  not  give  the  full  picture 
however.  It  does  not  show  the  degrees  of 
antl-SemltIsm  or  the  fact  that  great  num- 
bers of  anti-Semites  are  found  In  Industrial 
areas.  Curiously.  anti-Semitism  Is  found 
least  In  rural  areas  and  small  towns,  where 
other  prejudices  usually  abound. 

PXEJtTDICZ  CrNTZXS  IN  BIG  Cll'ltS 

The  greatest  numbers  admitting  to  some 
prejudice  (36.2  percent)  are  found  In  the' 
great  cities  It  Is  more  prevalent  among  the 
rich  and  middle  class  than  among  the  poor, 
although  the  well-educated  rich  seem  to  be 
uninfected.  One-fourth  ol  those  between  21 
to  34  showed  some  tinge  of  prejudice,  40  per- 
cent of  those  from  35  to  49,  and  34  percent 
of  those  over  50,  owned  up  to  some  degree  of 
anti-Semlttsm 

It  Is  encouraging,  therefore,  to  find  a 
smaller  percentage  among  the  young,  which 
might  Indicate  that  the  comparatively  new 
secular  education  In  brotherhood  Is  catching 
on.  This  should  give  encouragement  to 
those  who  conducted  Brotherhood  Week,  and 
who  sometimes  feel  that  their  hard  work 
and  time  are  of  little  avail  against  the  tidal 
wave  ol  prejudice  which  always  seems  about 
to  engulf  us. 

The  poll  revealed  an  interesting,  and  per- 
haps not  surprising,  sidelight.  Persons  with 
strong  antl-Jewlsh  sentiments  usually  also 
are  prejudiced  against  the  British  and  the 
Russians.  "In  fact."  says  Roper,  "there  are 
Indications  in  the  study  that  people  who  per- 
mit themselves  to  single  out  any  one  group 
against  which  to  be  particularly  antagonistic 
are  Inclined  to  extend  their  antagonism  to 
other  groups.'" 

Since  all  of  us  have  prejudices  In  one  form 
or  another  agaln.«it  everyone  else,  all  of  us 
suffer  from  prejudice. 

This  point  Is  utilized  In  a  ^uide  to  ract  re- 
lations for  police  officers,  recently  issued  by 
the  department  of  Justice  if  the  otate  of 
California.  The  guide  ought  to  be  "must 
reading"  for  policemen  everywhere,  espe- 
cially young  men  Just  starting  on  their 
careers. 

MTTHS  AND  FOLK  X>aX 

Drawn  up  in  collaboration  with  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Race  Relations,  the  guide  de- 
clares: "In  order  to  achieve  professional 
sUndsrds  lor  police  work  with  minority 
groups,  science  and  fact  mist  rep'ace  the 
mixture  of  prejudice,  myth,  and  folklore 
which.  In  all  too  many  police  departments, 
are  used  as  guides  In  relations  with  minority 
groups." 

The  new  police  officer  Is  told  thst  just  as 
he  must  learn  the  techniques  of  naklng  an 
arrest  or  detecting  a  crime,  so  he  has  to  learn 
to  be  aware  of  his  humnn  prejudices  and  to 
curb  their  expression.    An  Impartial  profes- 


sional attitude  does  not  come  naturally.  It 
has  to  be  acquired  and  cultivated. 

Ounnar  Myrdal,  the  Swedish  economist  who 
studied  American  race  problems,  has  point- 
ed out  that  too  little  Interest  Is  given  by 
police  to  social  and  educational  viewpoints. 
As  a  result,  p>ollcemen  In  America  are  not 
liked  and  trusted  as  mucn  as  they  ought  to 
be. 

Policemen  are  well  aware  that  many  peo- 
ple believe  policemen  as  a  group  are  stupid, 
brutal,  and  crooked.  This  Is  a  harmful  atti- 
tude. It  hinders  the  honest  policeman  In 
perfon  ilng  his  duty. 

Yet  the  prejudice  against  Jews.  Negroes. 
Catholics,  Mexicans,  blondes,  redheads,  or 
brunettes  Is  Jtist  as  unwarranted  and  Igno- 
rant. The  Intelligent  p>erson  thinks  In 
terms  of  individuals,  ilie  Ignorant  person 
thinks  of  groups 

Perhaps  when  all  of  us  realize  that  only 
the  ignorant  nourish  their  prejudices,  it 
will  become  unpopular  to  whisper  unkind 
things  behind  our  brother's  back. 


Communists  Work  While  America  Sleeps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Daily  Worker's  monitoring  of 
Mr.  Stalin's  recent  speech,  he  said: 

Thus,  as  a  result  of  the  first  crisis  In  the 
development  of  the  capitalist  world  economy, 
rose  the  First  World  War.  The  Second  World 
War  arose  as  the  result  of  the  second  crisis. 

In  other  words,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
No.  1  man  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the  In- 
ternational Comintern,  both  World  Wars 
were  the  fault  of  the  capitalist  leaders, 
which  are  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  same  speech  Premier  Stalin 
credits  the  Red  Army  with  winning 
World  War  n  and  declared  that  Russian 
security  calls  for  th  Red  Army  being 
maintained  at  peak  strength,  saying  that 
it  can  be  done  by  boosting  Russian  heavy 
Industry  production  to  heretofore  un- 
equaled  levels. 

For  Russia,  Stalin  says,  "Build  heavy 
industry,  build  the  Red  army— for  any 
eventuality." 

For  the  United  States  the  American 
Communist  Party  seeks : 

First.  Demobilization  of  American  mil- 
itary strength  on  land,  sea,  and  air. 

Second.  The  weakest  possible  postwar 
military  strength,  on  land,  sea,  or  air. 

Third.  Internationalization  of  our 
atomic  energy  secrets. 

Fourth.  Slow-down  of  our  heavy  In- 
dustry reconversion  and  build-up  by  per- 
petual strikes  in  steel,  motors,  rails,  and 
other  heavy  industry  source.*;. 

In  other  words,  Stalin  said,  build  up 
the  Red  army  and  Ru.ssla's  all-important 
heavy  Industry  for  war  support  of  the 
Red  army,  while  the  American  Com- 
munists seek  to  reduce  the  United  States 
to  a  third-class  military  power  and  so 
cripple  heavy  industry  that  American 
heavy  industry  cannot  meet  necessary 
strategic  military  needs.  Our  military 
leaders,  of  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  have 


warned  of  the  dangers  of  this  too-rapid 
demobilization  before  a  pennanent  post- 
war policy  has  been  set  up.  but  little  at- 
tention haf  been  paid  to  them.  They 
have  been  smeared  by  the  mouthpieces  of 
communism,  from  Mac  Arthur.  Eisen- 
hower. Marshall  through  Patten.  Bradley. 
Hodges,  and  the  other  wartime  com- 
manders. The  decisions  of  our  military 
commanders  were  the  decisions  which 
won  the  war — but  the  Communist  credo 
that  no  nation — other  than  Russia — can 
be  allowed  to  have  national  heroes  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  leftist  efforts 
to  smear  all  our  commanders. 

It  is  time  to  look,  perhaps,  into  the 
sources  of  some  of  our  labor  unrest.    The 
CIO — labor  sponsor  of  the  Political  Ac- 
tion Committee  and  the  Nadonal  Cit- 
izens    Political     Action     Committee — is 
linked  with  the  recently  formed  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.    The  link  is 
openly  admitted  by  the  fact  that  Sidney 
Hillman    is    vice    chairman    of    WFTU. 
This  WFTU  sought  to  be  the  sole  spokes- 
man for  labor  in  the  UNO.    Communi.st 
Russia  and  leftist  France  fought  to  have 
this  brought  about.    Senator  Conwally, 
backed  by  British.  Chinese,  and   other 
UNO  representatives,  fought  this  down, 
obtaining  equal   representation   for   the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  with  the 
WFTU  in  any  labor  advisorship  to  the 
UNO. 

The  leadership  of  the  CIO— Hillman, 
Curran.  Bridges,  Carey,  on  down  through 
the  lists — show  references  in  oflBcial  Gov- 
ernment records  to  affiliations  with  Com- 
munist front  organizations. 

The  CIO-PAC  and  NCPAC  back  the 
deficit  spending,  leftist  program  from  top 
to  bottom.  They  lead  us  into  strikes,  be- 
cause only  when  the  financial  backlog  of 
workers  is  wasted,  does  the  discontent 
follow  which  leads  to  the  barricades  and 
the  revolution  that  all  Marxian  ideol- 
ogies call  for. 

Communist  philosophies  all  call  for 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  force  and 
violence.  The  general  strike  is  their  mo.<;t 
powerful  weapon.  Look  at  the  flexing 
of  muscles  by  the  Communist-inspired 
groups  all  over  the  world.  Active,  shoot- 
ing revolts  in  Greece,  Indonesia,  Egypt, 
and  so  forth. 

In  our  own  country.  Quill.  In  New  York, 
threatens  a  general  strike  to  tie  up  trans- 
portation. The  telephone  strike  threat- 
ens national  communications.  The 
threatened  .strike  in  the  railroad  brother- 
hoods threatens  national  transportation, 
as  the  Quill  threat  hits  local  New  York. 
Lancastei .  Pa.,  has  seen  a  tie  up  of  trans- 
portation on  a  local  scale. 

The  tugboat  strike  in  New  York  tied 
up  the  Nation's  greatest  city  to  a  point 
where  all  local  activities  were  affected. 

The  Russian  spy  activities  and  more 
Important  yet  the  apologies  for  such  ac- 
tivities by  Ambassador  Davies  and  others 
are  examples  of  how  far  we  have  difted. 
The  repeated  blocking  of  efforts  to  in- 
vestigate the  infiltration  of  Communist 
minded  men  into  our  State  Depart- 
ment— the  secret  agreements  which  gave 
Russia  the  Kurlles  and  no  one  yet  knows 
what  else,  without  approval  of  our  Senate, 
as  required  by  law.  Is  a  further  proof  of 
Communist  and  fellow-traveller  power 
within  our  Nation. 


ASM 
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Russia's  Indignation  that  Canada 
dared  to  expose  the  spy  plots  within 
CazuMl  an  borders  is  in  line  with  the 
Dttvlea  encouragement  of  their  methods. 
Only  1  ist  week  the  Washington  Post  re- 
leued  the  acUTiUea  of  our  FBI  in  ex- 
pottBg  esplooace.  aaboUce.  and  other 
forelBTi  activities  within  our  borders,  but 
It  did  lot  t«U  bow  many  of  those  arrests 
were  (f  ComuBiist  agents.  Why  not? 
Why  lot  a  detailed  reporting  of  these 
things? 

We  pave  a  House  Committee  on  Un- 
Ameri  :an  Activities.  It  was  at  one  time 
an  active,  effect-producing  committee. 
Dunm  ;  the  war.  while  Russia  was  an  ally, 
it  was  required  to  soft-pedal  Communist 
activities.  The  American  Legion,  once  a 
leader  in  fighting  agaiost  Un-American 
activiiles.  relaxed  during  the  war  so  as 
not  to  affect  allied  interests.  And  during 
the  wur  the  Communists,  capital. zng  on 
our  uiwilUngness  to  tell  the  full  truth 
about  American  Communism.  infU- 
tratec .  dui  In.  moved  high  into  places  of 
bottlcieck  Importance  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Now  the  war  is  over.  Why  should 
we  no :  be  honest  with  the  American  peo- 
ple? Why  should  we  not  check  our  Oov- 
emm(  nt  personnel,  name  by  name,  de- 
partrr  ent  by  department,  agency  by 
agency? 

We  have  3  155  192  employees  on  pay 
rolls  (if  the  agL-ncies  of  the  executive  de- 
partment as  of  December  31.  1945.  ac- 
cordii  g  to  the  Joint  Economy  Commit- 
tee. J  lenator  Byrd.  chairman  of  the  com- 
ralttetf  has  repeatedly  protested  that  in 
peace  we  need  no  more  than  one-third  of 
these. 

Whir  not  start  now  to  And  out  how 
many  of  these  3.000.000  are  or  have  been 
memlers  of  Communist  or  Communist 
front  organizations? 

Why  not  examine  the  activities  of 
those  found  to  be  memt>ers  of  such  or- 
ganizition  against  a  background  of  the 
sedition  laws,  against  a  yardstick  of  their 
patrit  tism  and  belief  in  the  Constitution 
of  th(  United  States?  Why  not  relieve 
the  bilk  of  the  American  taxpayers  of 
the  b  irden  of  supporting  on  public  pay 
rolls  those  Individuals  found  to  be  work- 
ing primarily  for  an  overthrow  of  our 
systeri  of  free  enterprise? 

Whir  not  weigh,  in  the  scales  of  the 
welfaie  of  the  140.000.000  population  of 
the  I  nited  States,  the  welfare  of  the 
organ  zed.  yet  unproportionately  vocifer- 
ous Giicorities  who  seek  to  plunge  us 
over  t  le  cliffs  of  unknown  foreign  activi- 
ties? 

Am?rican  workers,  in  the  last  33  years, 
from  1911  through  1944.  have  increased 
83  pe  cent  according  to  the  January  is- 
sue o  Labor's  Monthly  Survey,  a  publi- 
catior  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  The  dollar-increase  average  is 
from  $1,730  per  year  in  1911  to  $2  189 
per  y(  ar  in  1944.  This  same  publication 
show:  that  while  American  labor's  real 
wage:  went  up  37  percent  from  1911  to 
1939.  real  labor  wages  In  Soviet  Russia 
drops  ?d  40  percent  in  the  period  from 
1929,  when  the  Soviet  Government  fig- 
ures vere  available,  to  1939.  when  the 
last  available  flsrures  .ere  permitted  to 
reach  the  public.  American  labor  as  a 
whole  should  consider  those  figures. 

Corgress  faces  an  election  this  year. 
Why  lot  go  to  the  people  on  this  is&ue: 


•^»* 


Do  we  want  to  continue  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise,  or  do  we  want 
to  abandon  if  Those  Membc^rs  who 
come  back  to  Congress  after  the  Novem- 
ber election  will  then  have  a  clear  man- 
date from  the  people  to  govern  their 
future  course  of  action.  I.  for  one.  am 
willing  to  go  to  my  constituents  on  that 
issue  alone. 
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Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illmois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  pitiful  of  all  war  vic- 
tims are  the  displaced  children.  To  aid 
this  group  some  American  youngsters 
have  launched  a  rather  wonderful  project 
called  the  Children's  Crusade. 

In  th^  displaced  person  camps  of  Ger- 
many there  are  some  95.000  boys  and 
girls  under  14.  who.se  nationalities  in- 
clude Czech.  Hungarian,  Latvian  Lithu- 
anian, Polish,  Rumanian.  Russian,  and 
Yugoslav.  A  large  proportion  of  these 
are  orphaned  and  carry  seered  into  their 
memories  the  sight  of  the  torture  and 
murder  of  their  parents.  Hundreds  have 
endured  the  t>estialities  of  the  horror 
camps.  Others  were  torn  from  their 
homes,  branded  with  a  number,  and  de- 
livered as  farm  or  household  help  to  some 
Nazi.  All  of  these  are  underweight  and 
a  majority  suffer  from  rickets.  tul)ercu- 
losis.  or  other  diseases  which  stem  from 
malnutrition.  Thousands  of  these  chil- 
uren  possess  no  shoes  or  warm  clothes 
and  so  are  kept  indoors  all  winter,  al- 
though their  shelters  are  also  cold.  Few 
of  these  children  can  recall  any  of  the 
joy  or  care  which  should  be  the  birth- 
right of  all  little  ones. 

UNRRA  is  doing  what  it  can  for  these 
tragic  waifs,  but  supplies  are  spread  too 
thin.  It  has  been  a  blessing  when  other 
countries  have  held  out  a  hand  to  these 
displaced  children.  Although  exhausted 
by  6  years  of  war  and  living  on  meager 
rations.  England  is  sharing  what  it  has 
with  a  thousand  Jewish  youngsters  to 
whom  it  has  oeen  playing  host  since  fail. 
Sweden  and  Switzerland  have  also  wel- 
comed some  thou.sands  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  greatest  need.  In  America  we 
have  left  it  to  the  children  to  take  the 
first  step  in  kindliness. 

It  began  very  simply  last  summer  at  a 
camp  conducted  by  a  Chicagoan.  Miss 
Mabel  Katherine  Pearse.  One  night 
around  the  campfire  she  read  a  letter 
to  the  children  from  her  sister,  child 
welfare  specialist  with  UNRRA.  which 
described  the  background  of  her  charges. 
The  American  children  at  once  decided  to 
do  something.  They  did.  They  raised 
$200  for  Christmas  gifts,  warm  clothes, 
and  special  treats  in  food,  which  after 
a  great  struggle  with  a  special  permit. 
were  sent  abroad  with  personal  greeting 
cards.  On  Christmas  eve  they  built  a 
bridge  of  friendship  in  a  beautiful  cere- 
mony.   Of  all  the  Cbristmas  ceremonitt 


around  the  world,  none  could  have  ex- 
pressed more  poignantl,,  the  spirit  ol 
Christ.  Par  acra<«  the  seas  and  acros; 
differences  of  race,  language,  and  reli- 
gion the  children  joined  together  In  sing- 
ing carols. 

In  recent  weeks  this  movement  ha.s 
grown.  Every  time  the  story  is  told  tin- 
project  snowballs  larger  and  a  flood  o: 
gifts  pour  in — money,  clothes,  food, 
sweets,  and  toys.  For  a  while  lack  of 
postal  service  was  an  obstacle.  The 
chaos  which  re.sults  from  the  bombing  of 
cities  and  mas;>  migration  of  peopIe:i 
makes  it  still  impossible  to  locate  indi- 
viduals and  guarantee  general  delivery 
in  Germany.  But  there  is  not  the  sami* 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  displaced  peo- 
ples. UNRRA  has  registered  each,  so 
that  reaching  these  people  is  possibli? 
and.  in  simple  justice,  they  should  be  tho 
first  to  receive  supplementary  packages 
from  America. 

The  organization  aims  at  l>ecoming  a 
steadily  functioning  one,  channeling 
through  an  ever-widening  stream  of 
gifts  and  good  will.  On  July  25  Ameri- 
can children,  this  time  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  will  celebrate  a  midsum- 
mer Christmas  party  to  raise  money  for 
the  real  Christmas  to  follow  overseas  on 
December  25.  The  bridge  of  friendship, 
this  year  a  wider  and  stronger  one.  wi.l 
for  the  second  time  be  cemented  by  the 
mutual  singing  of  carols  on  Christmas 
eve. 

Here  Is  a  project  to  touch  the  heart  cf 
our  country.  It  is  one  which  the  chil- 
dren of  America  should  be  helped  to 
continue,  for  its  material  good  and  also 
for  the  bond  of  friendship  between  na- 
tions. American  children  have  already 
found  the  project  the  most  challenging 
one  which  they  have  ever  known.  So 
let  us  help  the  children's  criisade  through 
Mi.ss  Mabel  Katherine  Pearse.  4700  Ken- 
wood Avenue,  Chicago  15.  HI. 
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Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  draw  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  a  statement,  issued  In  London  by 
the  leaders  of  the  four  democratic  poli- 
tical parties  of  Poland.  They  carry  on 
In  London  and  there  .speak  on  behalf  of 
the  enslaved  people  of  Poland  who  are 
unable  to  tell  us  the  truth  about  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  their  country  in  direct 
result  of  the  betrayal  performed  at  Yalta. 

The  mast  respected  leaders  of  Poland's 
democratic  parties  give  us  the  truth  about 
Poland  under  Soviet  occupation.  Here  it 
is: 

CouHcn.  or  Polish 

Political  Pabttks, 
London.  January  25.  1946. 

Eni  The  preamble  or  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  tutcs  tli»t  a  new  lAt«ma- 
tlonal  organization  has  been  eeUbltahed  "to 
save  suc«edlng  generation*  from  the  scourg* 
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of  war."  The  United  Nations  had  determined 
"to  reaffirm  their  faith  in  •  •  •  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  person,  in 
the  equal  rights  •  •  •  of  nations  large 
and  small  and  to  establish  conditions  under 
which  Justice  and  respect  for  the  obliga- 
tions arising  from  treaties  and  other  sources 
of  international  law  can  be  maintained  " 

But.  notwlthsundlng  these  solemn  decla- 
rations, and  in  violation  of  all  principles  on 
which  the  postwar  order  and  the  peaceful 
relations  between  nations  were  to  be  built, 
the  Polish  nation — after  the  victory  over  the 
common  enemy — is  again  enslaved. 

In  Poland  lawlessness  rules  supreme.  Hu- 
man dignity  is  trampled  upon.  There  Is  no 
true  Teedom  of  religion,  of  conscience,  or  of 
opinion.  There  is  no  independent  Judica- 
ture. There  is  i  o  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
press,  of  association,  or  of  meetings.  There 
Is  no  security  for  the  Individual  The  whole 
of  Poland  suffers  under  the  totalitarian  yoke 
which  has  been  Imposed  upon  the  Polish 
nation  by  foreign  Intervention,  and  this 
regime  does  not  totter  only  because  the  coun- 
try is  occupied  by  a  foreign  army  and  is  ruled 
by  a  ruthles*  police  regime 

The  worthiest  sons  of  Poland— the  men 
who  had  built  the  underground  Polish  sUte 
and  had  fought  the  Germans  for  five  long 
years  In  the  ranks  of  the  Polish  Home  Army— 
and  every  class  ol  her  population:  Peasanta, 
workers,  the  middle  class,  and  the  Intellec- 
tuals, the  ver>-  core  of  Polish  democracy — are 
subjected  to  systematic  persecution  The 
education  of  the  younger  generation,  based 
on  models  which  are  alien  to  Polish  tradi- 
tions and  her  national  spirit,  alms  clearly  at 
remolding  our  youth  Into  soulless  roboU  of 
the  present  regime 

Bconomlcally  Poland  Is  subjected  to  a  sys- 
tem of  ruthless  exploitation  In  the  Interests 
of  the  war  potential  of  an  alien  power  Her 
people  live  In  wretched  poverty  which  U  In 
striking  and  Irritating  contrast  with  the 
comparatively  high  standards  of  life  allotted 
to  those  who  agree  to  serve  as  the  tools  of 
the  present  regime  The  Inclusion  of  Poland 
Into  the  orbit  of  the  USSR  has  made  her  a 
mere  province  in  the  vast  area  of  Soviet 
closed  economy  and  severed  all  her  links  with 
the  free  markeU  of  the  world.  A  similar  fate 
has  t)een  meted  out  to  many  other  countries 
of  Central   Europe. 

Pear  and  hatred  have  become  the  guiding 
principles  of  the  present  system  of  govern- 
ment in  Poland  The  men  *ho  are  In  con- 
trol of  our  destinies  keep  themselves  in 
p«wer  by  means  of  a  rule  of  terror,  which 
takes  the  form  of  matw  arresu.  confinement 
of  thousands  of  people  In  prisons  and  con- 
centration camps,  execution*  and  mysterious 
disappearance  of  many  men  and  women  who 
are  Inconvenient  to  the  regime. 

The  provisional  government  Imposed  on 
Poland  has  renounced — against  the  clear  will 
of  the  Polish  Nation — almost  one-half  of  her 
national  territory,  with  11.000,000  of  popula- 
tion, and  It  has  agreed  to  recognize  her  east- 
ern frontier  as  final  at  a  time  when  the  post- 
war territorial  settlement  In  Europe  Is  not 
determined   yet. 

Thus,  on  the  morrow  of  common  victory. 
Poland,  the  stanchest  and  most  faithful 
ally,  has  been  given  a  very  raw  deal,  actually 
much  worse  than  that  wMch  has  been  given 
to  defeated  enemy  powers.  As  a  result  of 
the  war  Poland  has  lost  not  only  half  of  her 
prewar  territory  which  for  centuries  had 
formed  a  part  of  her  national  home — she  has 
also  lost  her  very  lndep)endence.  This,  In 
spite  of  the  Immense  and  well-known  sacri- 
fices which  she  has  txsrne  in  the  common 
struggle  and  the  fate  meted  out  to  her  is  the 
crowning  proof  that  all  the  Ideals  for  which 
the  war  was  fought  have  been  betrayed  and 
brushed   aside. 

Poland  fought  at  first  alone  her  battle  for 
her  Independence  and  very  existence  and 
later  by  the  side  of  her  allies.  She  never 
wavered  irrespective  of  whether  her  allies 
were  in  a  position  to  come  to  her  assistance 
or  not.    When  the  whole  of  Poland  was  oc- 


cupied by  the  enemy  forces  the  Polish  sol- 
diers fought  on  in  France  and  Norway.  Alter 
the  collapse  of  France,  when  Britain  was  left 
alone  to  resist  German  might,  the  Polish 
armed  forces  made  their  way  to  the  British 
Isles,  to  continue  the  battle  by  the  side  of 
the  only  free  country  which  was  still  at  war 
agalni«t  Germany  This  was  at  a  time  when 
some  powers  who  later  fotind  themselves  In 
the  camp  of  the  United  Nations  were  stUl 
neutral,  while  others  were  even  giving  every 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  German  aggresbors. 

At  that  time.  too.  the  Polish  Home  Army, 
the  largest  underground  force  In  the  world, 
acting  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  Polish  Government  In  London,  wa*  con- 
tinuing Its  sacrificial  struggle  In  Poland  Itself, 
and  Immobilized  large  enemy  forces  there, 
fighting  the  aggressor  simiiltaneously  with 
the  Polish  armed  forces  In  Africa.  Italy,  and 
western   Europe. 

To  enslave  Poland  or  to  concur  In  her 
enslavement  Is  obviously  a  gross  violation  of 
all  the  principles  of  International  morality 
and  law.  and  of  all  the  solemn  declarations 
and  treaties  In  force.  The  enslavement  of 
Poland  and  of  the  whole  ol  central -pattern 
Europe  creates  a  vast  ce'  ter  of  mrest  and 
discontent  which  ultimately  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  would  l>e  an  HI  cmen 
for  the  start  of  the  United  Nations  if  con- 
ditions in  direct  contradiction  to  their 
pledged  principles  '  were  permitted  to  he 
perpetuated. 

An  iron  curtain  now  severs  Poland  from 
the  world  It  separates  East  and  West,  and 
bars  the  free  exchange  of  news,  cultural 
values,  and  material  goods. 

The  undersigned  duly  authorized  r^^pre- 
sentatlves  ol  the  chief  Polish  political  parties, 
acting  as  spokesmen  for  the  people  of  Poland, 
who  in  the  present  conditions  are  not  free  to 
speak  for  themselves,  are  thus  forced  to  lodge 
a  direct  appee'  to  the  United  Nations.  These 
are  the  main  points: 

1.  The  so-called  Provisional  Government 
of  National  Unity  in  Warsaw  and  Its  delega- 
tion to  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly 
do  not  represent  Poland  at  all. 

2.  Poland  will  never  renounce  her  wUl  to 
Independence,  political,  spiritual,  and  eco- 
nomic, and  her  people  will  never  relent  in 
their  efforts  to  recover  their  full  Independ- 
ence and  to  decide  their  own  fate. 

3.  No  lasting  peace  will  be  secured  unless 
moral  principles,  the  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  the  Individual  and  of  the  nation.  Justice, 
and  freedom  are  duly  safeguarded  and  ap- 
plied In  practice,  not  merely  In  solemn  dec- 
larations. The  principles  of  democracy 
should  be  enforced  both  In  the  internal  life 
of  the  various  countries  and  in  international 
relations. 

No  new  world  order  can  be  built  on  the  old 
foundations  of  violence,  brute  force,  and  en- 
slavement. No  lasting  peace  can  be  built  on 
the  shifting  basis  of   great  powers   politics. 

Poland,  which  today  Is  enslaved  and  oc- 
cupied by  foreign  forces,  demands  the  res- 
toration of  her  Independence,  in  the  name  of 
the  very  principles  on  which  the  United  Na- 
tions are  built.  Poland  believes  that  the 
United  Nations  will  not  find  It  possible  to 
pass  over  In  silence  her  loss  of  Independence 
and  the  enslavement  of  the  country  which 
was  first  to  resist  German  aggression  in  the 
defense  of  her  own  freedom  and  of  the  liberty 
of  the  world. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir. 
Your  obedient  servants, 

Tadeusz   ToMASZrwSKT, 
For  the  Polish  Socialist  Party  Com- 
mittee abroad. 

Dr.  Stanislaw  Olszewski, 
For  the  Democratic  Party  Commit- 
tee abroad. 

HucoN  Hanke, 
For  the  Christian  Labor  Party  Com- 
mittee abroad. 

Jexzt  Kunciwtcz, 
For   the  Peasant    Party   "Freedom." 

Dr.  Taoettsz  Bixlecki, 
For  the  National  Democratic  Party. 


Unwarranted  Attacks  Upon  GoTemmen! 
Officials 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OF  CEOKCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^ES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
12  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Hook]  placed  a  statement  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  a  cost  of  $121,  with 
the  consent  of  the  House,  constituting 
what  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an 
attack  upon  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  and  its  general  counsel.  H.  Ralph 
Burton.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
failed  to  inform  the  House,  however,  thai 
his  statement  was  in  its  entirety  taken 
from  the  book  recently  published  by 
Henry  Hoke,  a  writer  who  devotes  hi.«! 
efforts  to  the  publication  of  unwarranted 
attacks  upon  Government  officials,  and 
particularly  Members  o*  Congress. 
Hoke's  books  and  articles  are.  for  the 
most  part,  innuendos  and  allegations 
lacking  in  truth  and  unsupported  by 
factual  evidence.  Following  publication 
of  such  statements,  papers  which  follow 
the  Communist  line  take  up  the  trail  and 
engage  in  publicity  as  lacking  in  truth  as 
the  book.s  and  other  sources  upon  which 
they  are  founded.  The  original  false 
hood  becomes  repeated  a  thousandfold, 
until  it  pa.sses  with  the  public  for  assured 
and  accepted  truth.  For  this  reason 
such  innuendos  against  an  able  and 
faithful  public  servant  should  not  go 
unchallenged. 

Let  me  tell  you  how  the  distorted 
information  in  Mr.  Hooks  statement  and 
the  book  by  Henry  Hoke,  from  which  it 
was  taken  word  for  word,  was  obtained. 
About  2  years  ago  a  certain  man  was  rec- 
ommended by  a  member  of  the  staff  of  a 
local  newspaper  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  and  after  checking  the 
references  which  were  submitted  he  was 
employed  as  an  investigator.  Shortly 
thereafter  an  Investigation  was  begun 
into  the  activities  of  a  Col.  Theodore 
Wyman,  of  the  Army,  at  one  time  district 
engineer  for  the  district  of  Hawaii,  and 
one  Hans  Wilhelm  Rohl,  a  German  alien, 
who  in  December  of  1940  was  awarded 
contracts  for  defense  projects  in  Hawaii. 
I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  that 
investigation,  but  it  will  be  found  inter- 
esting to  anyone  who  will  read  the  report 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee, 
No.  1638.  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 
Eventually  this  newly  engaged  investi- 
gator was  sent  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with 
instructions  to  follow  up  certain  angles 
of  the  investigation  there.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  Government  officials  and 
friends  of  the  committee  reported  that 
his  activities  in  Los  Angeles  were  not  in 
the  interest  of  the  committee  and  should 
be  looked  Into  at  once.  This  was  done, 
and  he  was  recalled  and  dropped  from 
the  committee  rolls.  From  that  time  on 
this  man  has  pursued  a  course  antago- 
nistic not  only  to  the  committee  but  to 
the  Congress  itjself .  Recently  it  has  been 
discovered  that  he  has  been  employed  by 
Henry  Hoke  to  gather  any  information 
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that  ly  vicious  twisting  and  Innuendo 
can  b  t  used  to  vilify  not  only  the  Com- 
mitter on  MlUtaqr  Affairs  but  the  Com- 
mutes on  Un-ABMTlcan  Activities  and 
Memters  of  Congress.  His  particular 
aalmi^  la  io  hit  back  at  H.  Ralph  Burton. 
him. 
book  recently  published  by  Henry 
Hoke  land  the  statement  which  appeared 
In  th<  RicoRo  on  February  12  follow  the 
PAtte  n  thai  hM  been  evidenced  In  so 
many  Coinmunlst  publications,  and  for 
the  pi  irpose  of  the  Ricoro  I  shall  refer  to 
tpf  these  briefly. 

state"-  in  his  book,  and  this  is  in- 
clude^ in  the  statement  which  appeared 
in  th(  RicoRD.  that  H  Ralph  burton  was 
at  un(  time  counsel  for  Father  Coughlln. 
Of  th  a  there  la  no  doubt,  as  for  several 
years  specifically  from  about  1932  to 
1936.  Burton  was  engaged  in  his  legal 
capac  Xy  by  Father  Coughhn.  and  for  this 
he  ofl  tn  apologies  to  no  one. 

It  I  stated  that  at  one  time  he  was 
coum  »1  for  the  National  Society,  Daugh- 
ters <l  the  American  Revolution.  This 
Is  trve.  Some  years  age  an  attack  was 
made  upon  thi-.  .society,  proven  to  be 
Instil  ated  by  Communists,  and  Burton 
wa.s  ( m ployed  as  counsel  to  defeat  this 
atten:  pt  upon  the  existence  of  the  society, 
and  t  us  he  succeeded  in  doing.  For  this 
he  apologizes  to  no  one. 

It  i;  stated  that  he  was  counsel  for  the 
Amer  can  Coalition  of  Patriotic  Societies, 
than  which  there  is  no  finer  organiza- 
tion li  this  country.     I  have  here  a  list 
of  tht  patriotic  organizations  composing 
the  American  Coahtion  of  Patriotic  So- 
cletieji,  amon:,  Hhich  are  Dames  of  the 
Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States;  De- 
scend ints  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara; 
tion  cf  Independence;  General  Pershing 
chapt?r,  American  War  Mothers;  Ladies 
of   th?   Grand   Army   of   the   Republic; 
Natio  lal  Camp.  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
Amer  ca:  National  Society,  Daughters  of 
the  Ri  volution ;  National  Society.  Daugh- 
ters    )f    the    Union.     1861-65;     United 
Daugl  iters  of  the  Confederacy.  New  Yorlc 
chapt 'r:   and  United  States  Naval  Re- 
serve I  JflBcers  Association,  too  well  known 
tq  the  Members  of  the  House  to  warrant 
f urth«  r  comment.    It  is  true  that  Burton 
repim  ented  these  patriotic  societies,  and 
for  do  ng  so  he  need  apologize  to  no  one. 
Hoke  further  states  in  his  book  that 
Bans  Vilhelm  Rohl.  the  alien  contractor 
who  f)  iled  to  finish  his  contract  on  time 
for  th<  defense  of  Pearl  Harbor,  set  forth 
in  an   affidavit  that   he  had   been  ap- 
proact  ed  by  a  witness  who  had  previ- 
ously  jppeared  before  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee  with  a  proposition  to 
arrant  e   for  stopping  the  investigation 
for  a  I  ertain  sum  of  money,  but  beyond 
his  unsupported  statement  he  offers  no 
proof.     A  reading  of  the  report  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  defi- 
nitely clinches  the  fact  that  if  such  a 
propos  ition  were  made  It  ended  where  it 
began. 

He  states  that  Burton  is  anti-Semitic 
and  ar  ti-Negro.  but  he  offers  no  proof  of 
-this,  ai  Id  that  it  is  not  true  can  be  shown 
If  any  committee  or  Member  of  the 
House  is  sufBciently  Interested  to  in- 
quire. 

I  ha  .'e  now  come  to  what  is  the  most 
Inexcu  able,  the  most  vicious  and  lowest 
type  of  attack.    Not  content  with  endless 


attacks  upon  Burton  over  a  period  of 
years,  clearly  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing him  from  investigations  which  he 
has  conducted  over  a  period  of  9  years 
for  the  House  and  Senate,  the  Com- 
munist group  now  attacks  his  son.  The 
latter  is  a  lawyer  by  profession  and  en- 
Joys  a  reputation  which  Is  beyond  ques- 
tion. He  gave  up  a  lucrative  practice  to 
enter  the  Coast  Guard  in  this  war.  de- 
clining to  ask  for  a  commission  and  re- 
maining In  the  Coast  Guard  until  sepa- 
rated for  physical  rea.sons. 

I  shall  not  go  on  further  in  character- 
izing these  attacks,  but  I  do  wish  to  call 
attention  emphatically  to  the  fact  that 
although  Burton  bM  conducted  Investi- 
gations for  tho  Boose  and  Senate  for 
nearly  9  years,  there  has  never  been  filed 
with  any  committee  which  he  has  served 
so  much  as  a  .scintilla  of  evidence  against 
him.  All  that  has  appeared  against  him 
in  Communistic  publications  has  never 
been  supported  by  an  iota  of  factual  evi- 
dence.    Now,  as  to  Burton  himself. 

A  mans  background  is  always  impor- 
tant. H.  Ralph  Burton's  ancestors  along 
more  than  one  line  have  been  on  these 
shores  since  the  early  160O's.  One  line 
settled  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  An- 
other ancestor  came  over  with  William 
Perm  to  found  Pennsylvania,  his  grand- 
son being  Caesar  Rodney,  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  EJelaware.  Two  of  his 
family  have  served  in  this  House.  Truly 
this  is  an  American  background. 

H.  Ralph  Burton  was  bom  in  Wash- 
ington, lived  here  all  his  life,  attended 
the  public  schools.  Friends  School,  Co- 
lumbian, now  George  Washington.  Uni- 
versity,  and  took  his  degree  in  law  from 
Georgetown  University.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bars  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Cciumbia,  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
a  member  of  th*  Bar  Association  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  his  earlier  law 
practice  he  was  associated  with  the  Hon- 
orable John  G.  Carlisle,  formerly  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Early  in  1938  he  became  an  investiga- 
tor for  the  Senate  Campaign  Expendi- 
tures Committee,  of  which  the  Honor- 
able Morris  Sheppard  was  chairman.  He 
covered  the  States  of  North  Dakota,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Arkansas. 

Burton  was  thereafter  named  as  an 
Investigator  for  the  Works  Progress  Ad- 
ministration Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  which  the  Honor- 
able Clifton  A.  Woodrum  was  chairman, 
and  for  over  a  year  beginning  in  1939 
had  charge  of  investigations  in  the  State 
and  city  of  New  York,  which  were  sepa- 
rate administrative  units.  These  inves- 
tigations covered  every  phase  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  activity 
and  included  contract  relation,  construc- 
tion of  airpots.  school  buildings,  high- 
ways, sewerage  systems,  accounting, 
union  interrelations  and  jurisdictions! 
unemployment,  relief,  legality  of  project 
ojjeration,  financing,  sabotage,  workers' 
alliance,    and   Federal    project   No.  1— 


Theater,  art.  music,  writers,  and  histori- 
cal records  survey. 

It  was  in  connection  with  the  arts 
project  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration that  Burton  first  Incurred  the 
hatred  of  communistic  elements.  Six 
weeks  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  he 
had  discovered  sufBcient  evidence  to 
cause  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
deny  the  use  of  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  theater  project  throughout 
the  United  Stales,  resulting  in  the  elim- 
ination of  thousands  of  Communists  or 
fellow  travelers  from  the  Fed»>ral  pay 
roll  and  the  saving  of  over  $15,000,000  a 
year. 

He  continued  on  this  Investigation  for 
over  a  year,  resulting  in  extensive  correc- 
tive results,  among  which  was  the  re- 
quirement that  employees  of  the  WPA 
should  work  130  hours  a  month  for  their 
monthly  pay  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  draw  union  wages  and  work  only  30 
to  40  hours  In  a  month  for  the  maximum 
monthly  wages. 

He  located  Communists  working  on 
vital  statistics,  such  as  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  electric  and  water  conduits 
in  and  around  New  York  and  had  them 
removed. 

So  violent  became  the  antagonism  on 
the  part  of  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers in  New  York  in  1939  that  they 
staged  a  demonstration  at  Columbus 
Circle  which  required  over  300  police  offi- 
cers to  control.  Not  satisfied  with  that, 
they  formed  a  picket  line  of  over  200 
around  the  New  Yorker  Hotel,  where 
Burton  resided.  None  of  these  things 
was  allowed  to  Interrupt  the  investiga- 
tion which  was  carried  through,  cover- 
ing a  period  of  over  a  year  and  involving 
the  checking  of  over  $200,000,000  ex- 
pended by  WPA  in  New  York.  To  any- 
one .nterested  sufficiently  to  do  so,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  complete  record  of  the 
Investigation  can  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lished hearings  and  reports  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  covering  that 
period. 

In  1940  Senator  Gillette  gave  Burton 
a.ssignments  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Campaign  Expenditures 
Committee  for  1940.  these  having  in- 
cluded the  States  of  Maryland.  West  Vir- 
ginia. Wisconsin.  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
particularly  relating  to  Hudson  County, 
and  special  assignments  of  a  national 
character  in  New  York. 

During  the  last  5  years.  H.  Ralph  Bur- 
ton has  been  general  counsel  for  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  and  director 
of  the  investigations  of  the  war  effort. 
Many  things  have  beeh  accomphshed  by 
the  committee.  Thousands  of  lives  have 
been  saved  by  the  Improvement  in  the 
fueling  system  of  airplanes  resulting 
from  the  investigations  and  recommen- 
dations of  the  committee.  Corners  In 
skilled  Ipbor  which  resulted  in  exorbitant 
costs  to  the  Government  through  having 
to  pay  excessive  profits  to  racketeering 
companies  controlling  the  skilled  labor 
market  were  eliminated  at  a  saving  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
Government. 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
Report  No.  839.  79th  Congress,  contains 
the  most  complete  account  of  the  plans 
of  the  Communist:  to  sabotage  the 
United  States  Army  that  has  been  pre- 
pared and  thLs  was  done  under  his  direc- 
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tlon.  Not  an  item  therein  has  ever  been 
challenged. 

Tlie  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
Report  No.  1638.  78th  Congress,  contain- 
ing the  story  of  the  activities  of  Col. 
Theodore  Wyman  and  Hans  Wilhelm 
Rohl  concerning  contracts  for  defense 
projects  of  Hawaii  discloses  almost  un- 
believable facts  very  larpely  affecting  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  has  never 
been  challenged.  These  are  only  a  few 
examples  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
as  the  result  of  the  investigations  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee  which  are 
elaborately  explained  in  their  two  gen- 
eral reports.  A  recent  investigation, 
beneficial  to  the  soldier,  is  that  relating 
to  blue  discharges  in  the  Army  which  is 
resulting  In  the  elimination  of  Inju.stlccs 
from  this  source  in  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  Report  No.  1510. 

I  submit  to  Members  of  the  House  that 
a  faithful  servant  of  Congres.s.  whose 
work  has  benefited  the  American  people, 
should  not  be  defamed  on  the  floor  and 
in  the  Record  of  this  House  by  unsup- 
ported and  groundless  assertions,  in- 
spired by  personal  malice  and  the  hostil- 
ity of  subversive  and  disloyal  elements 
of  the  population,  without  a  voice  being 
raised  In  his  behalf. 


Housing  Bill  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  two  amendments  which 
will  be  presented  by  me  to  the  Patman 
housing  bill  when  it  is  read  for  amend- 
ments Wednesday. 

The  first  amendment  is  In  the  nature 
of  a  clarifying  amendment,  bringing  the 
title,  authority,  and  duties  of  the  chief 
of  the  new  housing  program  into  line 
with  his  existing  authority  under  Execu- 
tive order.  Its  adoption  will  clarify  his 
duties  and  bring  his  authority  into  line 
with  that  already  provided  for  under  the 
Executive  order  issued  by  virtue  of  the 
Second  War  Powers  Act.  Because  of  the 
imcertainty  of  the  extension  of  the  Sec- 
ond War  Powers  Act  it  will  be  necessary 
to  include  this  into  the  Housing  Act  pre- 
sented at  this  time  il  power  is  to  be  given 
to  provide  priorities  for  the  veterans" 
housing  program. 

The  second  amendment  Is  the  produc- 
tion incentive  subj-idy  authorization, 
which  limits  the  amount  of  subsidies  to 
be  used  in  expediting  the  production  of 
scarce  materials  by  the  Housing  Expe- 
diter to  the  sum  of  $600,000  OCO.  It  is 
argued  that  the  Housing  Expediter  now 
b&s  authority  to  use  subsidies  under  the 
Price  Control  Act.  This  amendment 
would  specifically  permit  and  at  the  same 
time  limit  them  as  to  amounts  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  enough 
materials  to  carry  on  the  bousing 
program. 


The  amendments  follow: 

AMENDMENT  PKOVIDINC   HOUSING  EXPEDITCI 

(a)  There  !■  hereby  created  an  ofDce  to  be 
known  as  Housing  Expediter;  and  the 
President  is  authorized  to  designate  an  exist- 
ing oSclal  of  the  Oovernment  to  serve  as 
Housing  Expediter,  or  to  appoint  the  Housing 
E.xpedlter  either  within  any  existing  Hgency 
or  as  Independent  offlcer  of  the  Oovernment. 
In  the  event  of  a  designation  of  an  existing 
omctal,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  permitted 
to  continue  in  his  present  post  while  serving 
•8  Housing  Expediter,  except  that  he  shall 
receive  no  additional  compensation  by  leason 
of  his  designation  hereunder.  If.  however, 
such  Housing  Expediter  Is  appointed,  his  ap- 
pointment shall.  If  within  an  existing  agency 
of  the  Oovernment.  be  subject  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  appointment 
of  offlcers  w'thln  such  agency  and  he  shall 
receive  rompen&ntlon  In  compliance  with 
such  laws  and  regulntlons;  If  the  Ho\tsing 
Expediter  Is  appointed  as  an  Independent 
officer  of  the  Oovernment.  then  such  ap- 
pointment shall  be  made  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  he  Khali  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  of  112.000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  Housing  Expediter.  In  addition  to 
such  other  functions  and  powers  as  may  be 
delegated  to  him  by  the  President,  is  author- 
ized to — 

(1)  formulate  such  plans  aud  programs  as 
are  necessary  to  provide  for  an  Increased  sup- 
ply of  housing  accommodations  of  all  kinds 
and,  in  particular,  of  homes  available  for  sale 
or  rental  at  moderate  prices  to  veterans  of 
World  War  11  and  their  immediate  families: 

(2)  issue  such  orders,  regulations,  or  direc- 
tives to  other  executive  agencies  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers  m  a  manner  required  by  or  consistent 
with  the  execution  of  the  aforesaid  plans  and 
programs,  and  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
such  agencies  directed  to  the  execution  of 
such  plans  and  programs.  Each  executive 
agency  shall  carry  out  without  delay  the  or- 
ders, regulations,  or  directives  of  the  Housing 
Expediter,  and  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
modify  its  operations  and  procedures  from 
time  to  time  to  conform  to  the  directions  of 
the  Housing  Expediter: 

(3)  recommend  to  the  President  the  en- 
actment of  such  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  authority  to  carry  out 
such  plans  and  programs  as  are  not  author- 
ized under  existing  law; 

(4)  consult  and  cooperate  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  State 
and  local  governments,  industries,  labor,  and 
other  groups,  both  national  and  local,  with 
respect  to  the  problems  created  by  the  Hous- 
ing emergency  and  the  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  remedy  it. 

(c)  The  executive  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment shall  exercise  their  emergency  powers 
and  other  powers  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  solution  of  the  problems  created  by 
the  existing  housing  emergency,  the  allevia- 
tion of  which  is  vital  to  an  orderly  transition 
from  war  to  peace. 

(d)  (1)  All  functions,  powers,  authority, 
or  duties  vested  in  the  Office  of  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion  or  the  Director  there- 
of by  the  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
Act  of  1944  which  are  or  may  be  necessary  or 
suitable  to  enable  the  Housing  Expediter  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  such 
plans  and  programs  as  such  Housing  Expedi- 
ter may  develop  for  the  alleviation  of  the 
housing  emergency,  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Housing  Expediter.  The  powers  so 
transferred  shall  Include  the  power  to  tesue 
orders,  regulations,  or  directives  to  other  ex- 
ecutive agencies  with  respect  to  the  exercise 
by  such  agencies  of  their  respective  powers 
and  authority. 

(2)  The  powers  so  transferred  shall  con- 
tinue during  the  period  in  which  this  Act 
Is  In  effect,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision terminating  such  powers  contained  in 


the  Mid  War  Mobilization  and  ReconverslOD 
Act  of  1B44. 

AMENOUENT  PKOVIDXNG  PIXMnJM  PATMENT* 

(a)  Whenever  the  Director  determines 
that  it  u  necessary  or  desirable  to  employ 
premium  payments  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  conventional  and  new 
types  of  building  nuterials.  such  premium 
pasrments  shall  be  made  by  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  with  respect  to 
such  materials,  at  such  times,  in  rank 
amounts,  and  on  such  terms  and  condition* 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Director:  Pro- 
t-ided.  That  such  paymenu  shall  be  limited 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  1600,000,000.  The 
Director,  in  determining  upon  the  particular 
uses  of  premium  payments  as  authorised  in 
this  section,  shall  take  Into  consideration, 
among  other  things,  the  extent  to  which 
other  means  of  increasing  materials  would 
not  be  as  effective  In  adequately  increaaUig 
the  supply  of  such  materials  or  would  be 
llkly  to  result  m  Increased  sales  or  rental 
prices  of  the  finished  housing  accommoda- 
tions constructed  with  the  use  of  such  ma- 
terials. 

(b)  The  last  paragraph  of  section  2  (e)  of 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as 
amended,  shall  not.  during  the  life  of  this 
title,  apply  to  premium  payments  by  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  under 
this  section:  Provided.  That  nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  88  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress. 


Defeatist  Thinking 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  have  been  very  much  concerned  over 
the  growing  tide  of  pessimism  regarding 
the  chances  for  a  permanent  peace.  It 
seems  to  me  this  trend  of  thinking  is  very 
dangerous  because  it  implies  we  are  not 
interested  enough  in  maintaining  a 
permanent  peace  to  work  at  it.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  forever  plagued  with  su- 
spicions of  other  nations  because  their 
form  of  government  is  different  than  our 
own.  can  we  blame  those  nations  from 
having  suspicions  of  their  own?  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  can  keep 
a  permanent  peace — we  must  keep  that 
peace  because  it  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent  that  our  civilization  can- 
not survive  an  atomic  war. 

I  am  including  with  this  speech  an  edi- 
torial from  the  February  20  issue  of  the 
Longview  Daily  News.  Longview,  Wash., 
which  I  think  clearly  points  out 
the  dangers  of  this  type  of  defeatist 
thinking : 

WHT    DO   SO   MANY   SAT   THAT   WA«   WITH   IVBSIA 

IS  INEVrrABLZ' 

Five  out  Of  six  American  women,  reports 
the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  believe  we 
are  on  the  road  to  another  war.  Moet  of 
these,  an  opinion  poll  of  the  magazine  shows, 
believe  that  war  will  come  in  10  to  15  years 
and  will  be  with  Russia, 

Is  this  surprising  information?  Not  at  all. 
On  all  sides  we  hear  this  kind  of  talk  "War 
is  Inevitable."  "Well  have  to  fight  Russia  " 
"Stalin  blames  capitfillsm  for  everything  and 
he  won't  be  satisfied  untU  capitalism  U  wiped 
out." 
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The  British  Loan 


with    smokeless    powder    and    TNT. 

explosives  are  more  obsolete  now  than 

powder  used  in  Civil  War  cannon. 

energy  is  today's  weapon. 

do  so  many  consider  war  with  Russia 

abJe? 

they  don't  trust  Russia.    They  are 

of  her,  of  her  form  of  government,  of 

lilgness  and  her  potential  power.     They 

ifraid    of   a    revolutionary    people    who 

an  oppressive  form  of  government 

times  and  set  up  something  they 

better 

Russians  feel  the  same  way  about  us? 

think    that    war    with    the    United 

is  inevitable?     Perhaps  they  do.    After 

;  people  of  the  United  States  don't  trust 

do  they?     That  being  the  case  what's 

the   United   States   from   suddenly 

its  new  atomic  weapon  against  the 

and    removing    a    potential    menace? 

nlted  States  is  the  most  pwwerful  coxin- 

i    the   world.     It   Is   opposed   to   com- 

and  so  are  most  of  its  Allies.     Is 

l^ussla  all   alone  in  a  world  hostile   to 

Russia? 

don't   trust   them.     They   don't   trust 

low.   Indeed,   can    peace   come   out   of 


we  know  that  the  United  States.  Its 

and  its  goverment,  want  peace.    We 

that  it  isn't  true  when  Stalin  or  any- 

accuses  the  capitalist  world  of  en- 

him.     We  Joined  the  United  Nations 

peace. 

did  Ru.=sia  Join  the  United  Nations? 

hadn't  it  would  be  a  different  story. 

Che  last  war  the  United  States  refused 

the  League  of  Nations,    Other  nations 

us,  and  little  wonder.     What  na- 

to  be  trusted  that  refuses  to  cooperate 

for  world  peace? 
Russia  did  Join  the  United  Nations, 
representatives  signed  the  Charter.     Is 
some  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
t  wants  peace?     Certainly  we  know 
i.s«lan  people,  or  any  other  people  with 
rudimentary   knowledge   of   the   de- 
power  of  atomic  energy,  have  suf- 
desire  to  live  to  want  to  avoid  war. 
ernments.  but  peoples,  cause  wars, 
because   Stalin   expresses   the   same 
t  in  capitalism  that  we  have  in  social- 
not  sufflcient  reason  to  go  about  pro- 
that  war  with  Russia  Is  inevitable, 
countries  are  dUfarent  In  many  re- 
government,     their     history, 
e^nomlc  way  of  life.    But  the  Russians 
beings  living  In  a  rich,  big  coun- 
a4  we  do.     Why  cannot  we  assume 
world  is  big  enough  for  us  t>oth? 
late  and  grc«d  and  envy  so  firmly  in- 
in  the  characters  of  these  millions 
war  of  annihilation  is  sure  to  come? 
something  for  women  and  men  and 
Idren   going  to  school  to  ask  them- 
And  If  they  can  see  a  spark  of  hope 
to  determine  what  they,  as  indl- 
can  do  to  fan  that  spark  into  life 
ipel  the  fatalistic  pessimism  heard  all 
ttaess  days. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  rUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14. 1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Detroit  Times: 

THE  BSmSH  LOAN 

The  Banking  and  Ciirrency  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  now  has  under  for- 
mal consideration  a  proposal  to  make  what 
purports  to  be  a  loan  of  at>out  four  and 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  Great  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  an  agreement  ne- 
gotiated by  representatives  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments several  months  ago. 

The  public  hearings  to  be  conducted  by  the 
committee  on  this  matter  are  expected  to  last 
several  weeks,  during  which  time  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  loan  will  sup- 
posedly t>e  fully  and  fairly  heard. 

However.  It  has  been  the  past  experience 
of  the  American  people  in  such  matters  that 
"public  hearings  '  so  conducted  do  not  al- 
ways reflect  the  real  opinions  of  the  people. 
In  this  instance.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  hearings  be  truly  public, 
and  that  the  real  opinions  of  the  people  be 
consulted. 

It  would  be  a  wonderful  thing,  in  fact,  if 
there  could  be  a  national  vote  or  referendum 
on  the  question,  for  then  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  would  know  whether  a  ma- 
jority of  the  [>eople  are  for  the  loan  or 
against  it. 

But  since  there  have  been  no  arrangements 
for  such  a  vote  by  the  people  and  none  are 
likely  to  be  made,  the  people  are  going  to 
have  to  find  their  own  means  of  making  their 
wishes  known — or  else  let  the  issue  go  by 
default. 

Senator  Ktnnfth  S.  Whehrt  of  Nebraska 
has  a  pertinent  suggestion  to  make  in  this 
respect 

The  Members  of  Congress,  he  says,  would 
respect  a  national  expression  of  public  opin- 
ion on  the  British  loan. 

Let  the  people,  therefore,  make  a  national 
expression  of  their  opinions,  he  urges. 

"The  reaction  both  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives get  from  their  constituents  will 
probably  dec*de  whether  or  not  the  loan  Is 
granted."  sa3r8  Senator  Whexrt. 

"We  know  that  pressure  will  be  put  on  from 
the  organi7ed  groups  controlled  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

"We  know,  too,  how  to  recognize  such 
•propaganda  mall'  and  to  evaluate  it. 

'What  will  count  will  be  the  letters,  tele- 
grams, and  personal  visits  from  people  known 
to  us  as  representing  their  own  thinking  and 
that  of  their  neighbors." 
Of  course  Senator  Whehkt  is  right. 
The  administration  will  wield  all  of  Its 
tremendous  power  to  influence  approval  of 
the  loan. 

The  Internationalists  and  the  intervention- 
ists, the  one-worlders  and  the  collaborators 
With  various  Socialist  and  Communist 
regimes  will  support  It. 

Surely  the  American  people,  who  are  most 
concerned  In  the  matter  becauss  It  is  their 
money  that  is  being  loaned  away,  their  taxes 
and  wa^es  and  savings,  should  not  stay  mute. 
The  American  people  know  their  country 
is  already  »300,000.000,000  in  debt. 

•  •  •  •  , 

They  know  there  Is  not  the  remotest  pros- 
pect that  BrlUin  will  ever  repay  more  than  a 
fracUon  of  the  loan,  if  any  at  all. 


They  know  that  the  total  of  our  outsUnd- 
Ing  loans  and  gifts  to  Britain.  Including  the 
unpaid  First  World  War  debt  and  the  can- 
celed lend-lease  outlays,  will  be  the  fan- 
tastic and  wholly  unpayable  sum  of  $36,000.- 
000,000  If  this  new  loan  is  granted. 

Let  the  American  people  tell  Congress  what 
they  think  about  this  colossal  and  frighten- 
ing commitment  of  their  resources. 

Let  them  write  to  Congress  and  wire  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  and  go  in  person 
to  Washington  in  as  great  a  volume  as  pos- 
sible and  make  their  will  known  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

If  the  United  States  are  truly  a  democracy 
let  them  function  as  such  and  let  the  will 
of  the  people  truly  prevail. 


"Where  Are  We  Going  To  Get  the 
Money?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  uuNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress- 
man Rich,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  per- 
sisted in  asking  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
almost  daily  during  the  past  12  years. 
"Where-are  we  going  to  get  the  money?" 
The  following  spending  proposals  now 
before  Congress,  over  and  above  the  nec- 
essary regular  governmental  expendi- 
tures, were  indirectly  approved  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  in  his  September  message 
to  Congress: 

Per  year 

Federal  aid  for  education $500,000,000 

Vocational  education  aid 100,000,000 

Free  food  stamp  plan 500,000,000 

Rural  electrification  program..     600,000,000 

Federal  aid  to  hospitals 110,000.000 

Federal  health  program 600,000,000 

School  lunch  program 100,000,000 

Sewage  treatment  program 100.000.000 

Federal  housing  program 80.00o!oOO 

Increased  Federal  salaries 500.  000 1  000 

Bills  providing  for  lump-sum  appro- 
priations, either  now  before  the  Con- 
gress or  about  to  be  introduced,  are  as 
follows: 

Veteran  bonus  legislation..  $13,000  000  000 

Additional  UNRRA  con- 
tribution   1.350,000,000 

Commodity    Credit    Corpo- 

"^ion 500.000,000 

Loans  to  foreign  countries.  15,000,000,000 

Federal  aid  for  highways..  3.000,000,000 

New  river  valley  authorities.  5.  000, 000, 000 

Federal  aid  for  airport  con- 
struction   1.000,000,000 

These  proposals  total  $3,090,00u.000 
per  year  over  and  above  the  regular 
Budget  expenditures  and  the  lump-sums 
total  $38,850,000,000.  Truly,  where  are 
we  going  to  get  the  money? 
CAN  w»  arroao  rr? 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  of  us  realize 
that  there  are  80.000.000  Americans  who 
own  Government  bonds?  Every  bank 
and  insurance  company  in  America  has 
half  of  its  assets  Invested  In  Government 
bonds.  These  investments  must  be  safe- 
guarded at  all  costs  if  we  would  avoid 
chaos  and  worse.  Is  not  It  about  time 
for  the  American  people  to  sit  down 
calmly  and  figure  out  for  themselves  just 
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how  much  we  can  afford  to  spend  on 
projects  that  are  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary? If  they  will  do  this  it  would  re- 
lieve the  tremendous  pressure  on  Con- 
gress to  make  appropriations  for  projects 
that  can  be  postponed  until  we  are  In 
better  shape  to  undertake  them.  If  this 
wild  spending  orgy  continues  we  will 
bring  on  an  inflation  that  will  wipe  out 
all  wealth  save  real  estate  and  other 
tangible  property.  This  would  hit  rich, 
middle  class,  and  poor  alike. 

WAKX    UP.    AMERICA! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  writer  is  disturbed, 
confused,  bewildered.  The  outlook  for 
the  future  is  anything  but  encouraging. 
Taking  stock  of  the  present  situation,  we 
find: 

First.  A  national  debt  of  $275,000,- 
OOCOOO. 

Second.  An  outbreak  of  strikes  slowing 
down  reconversion. 

Third.  The  administration  Insisting 
upon  deficit  spending. 

Fourth.  Our  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  are  at  the  breaking 
point. 

Fifth.  Uncle  Sam  still  acting  as  Santa 
Claus  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Sixth.  Government  oflBclal.s  afraid  or 
unwilling  to  meet  issues  squarely. 

Seventh.  The  average  citizen  willing 
to  let  columnists,  radio  commentators, 
and  second-class  writers  do  his  thinking 
for  him. 

Unless  America  wakes  up  quickly  to 
the  situation  that  confronts  her,  it  will 
be  too  late. 

The  following  editorial  taken  from  the 
De  Kalb  Chronicle.  De  Kalb,  111.,  Thurs- 
day, February  21.  1946.  shows  how  our 
Federal  taxes  have  skyrocketed  over  the 
past  three  decades.  It  is  a  fitting  close 
to  my  words  of  warning,  therefore  I  In- 
clude the  same  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

HOW    TAXIS    HAVa    RISEN    IN    PAST    rORTT    TEARS 

Prom  Roosevelt  to  Roosevelt  the  American 
cltlEens  bill  for  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes  has  skyrocketed  from  a  total  of  $1,- 
387.000.000  m  1902  to  •62.195.000.000  In  1944. 
And  apparently  the  end  Is  not  yet. 

These  figures  are  not  propaganda-based 
statistics  cooked  up  by  somebody  who  doesn't 
like  the  Democrat*  or  the  New  Deal  They 
are  from  an  article  in  the  1946  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  and  are  written  by 
Government  sources. 

This  rise  through  two  wars  and  seven  Presi- 
dential careers  means  that  we  componenU  of 
what  the  intelligentsia  call  'the  masses"  are 
paying'  our  governmental  iKXlies  more  than 
37  times  as  much  taxes  today  as  they  did  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century  when  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  President 

During  that  time  the  Slate  and  local  gov- 
ernment tax  bill  went  up  from  $861,000,000 
to  $10,067,000,000,  almost  s  12-fold  increase 
the  figures  show      Federal  taxes  went  from 

$aa0MO.ooo  m  1902  to  $42,128,000,000  in  1944. 

That  means  the  Federal  Government  spent 
Just  atK)ut  80  times  more  in  Franklin's  reign 
than  in  the  times  of  Theodore 

As  late  as  1941  State  and  local  taxes  com- 
bined exceeded  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  the  demands  of  the  glot>al  war 
quickly  wiped  out  that  ratio  In  that  year 
tba  Bute  tax  total  was  $4,499,000,000  siighUy 
less  than  the  $4,606,000,000  raised  by  the 
lower  governmental  bodies.  In  that  year  the 
Federal  set-up  collected  $7,818,000,000  or 
about  46  percent  of  the  total  1941  tax  bill 
which  was  $18,923,000,000  During  the  war 
State  and  local  taxes  went  up  about  22  per- 
cent while  the  Federal  Governments  col- 
lections were  multiplied  almost  eight  times. 


At  the  present  time  the  fiscal  position  of 
the  SUte  and  local  bodies  is  fairly  good. 
Millions  of  Indebtedness  have  been  reduced 
or  erased  and  many  of  the  States  have  massed 
huge  cash  balances  as  a  cushion  for  ex- 
pected postwar  public  works  spendlngs. 
The  position  of  the  Federal  Government  Is 
not  so  good  our  debt  being  considerably  in 
excess  of  our  total  phjrsicial  and  financial 
assets.  We  have  never  balanced  our  Budget 
since  2  years  before  Roosevelt  n  took  over. 


Henry  Ford  2d  Answers  Chester  Bowles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  CHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  a  tele- 
gram sent  by  Henry  Ford  2d  to  Stabiliza- 
tion Director  Chester  Bowles  following 
the  latter's  apparent  Ill-advised  charges 
against  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  during  his 
appearance  before  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  this  week.  Mr. 
Ford's  telegram  is  a  complete  answer  to 
Mr.  Bowles  and  should  be  on  record.  The 
telegram,  dated  February  21,  1946,  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Chesteh  Bowles, 

Office  of  Price  Administration, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Your  public  statement  of  today  leaves  me 
no  other  covirse  but  to  make  public  certain 
facts  which  you  either  do  not  know  or  refuse 
to  reveal. 

Our  application  to  OPA  on  last  July  20 
was  made  while  we  were  still  at  wax  with 
Japan.  Since  fighting  had  stopped  in  Eu- 
rope, the  War  Production  Board  decided  that 
limited  production  of  automobiles  was  In  the 
public  Interest.  A  total  of  39.910  was  fixed 
by  WPB  as  the  maximum  number  of  passen- 
ger cars  the  Ford  Motor  Co  could  produce 
during  the  last  6  months  of  1945. 

Obviously  you  cannot  make  39.910  cars  In 
6  months  in  a  plant  designed  to  produce 
more  than  100,000  every  month  without 
greatly  Increasing  production  cost  per  unit. 
Low  cost  depends  on  volume  production  as 
everyone  knows.  80  when  the  United  States 
Government — not  the  Fcwd  Motor  Co. — fixed 
production  volume,  it  thus  determined  cost 
and  selling  price. 

Let  me  give  a  specific  example.  We  de- 
cided that  32,750  of  the  39.910  automobiles 
permitted  should  be  Fords  The  rest  were 
to  be  Mercurys  and  Llncolns.  The  limita- 
tion on  quantity  fixed  our  estimated  cost 
on  the  most  popvilar  Ford  model  at  $991.57. 
The  f  o.  b.  sales  price,  which  Included  a 
5-percent  profit  and  the  usual  dealer  com- 
mission thus  became  $1,388.20.  This  turned 
out  to  be  55  percent  more  than  our  last  peace- 
time selling  price  of  $895 

We  immediately  filed  application  on  prices 
for  these  low-volvune,  high-cost,  wartime 
cars  under  OPA's  wartime  general  maximum 
price  regulation. 

This  action  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  peacetime  price  ceUlngs.  It  was  not 
until  early  in  September,  after  the  end  of 
the  Japanese  war,  that  OPA  first  issued  any 
regulations  having  to  do  with  peacetime  price 
ceUings  on  automobUes, 

These  facts  illustrate  the  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make  in  my  public  statements — 
that  high  costs  and  high  prices  of  auto- 
mobUes are  caused  by  low-voltmie  prodtic- 
tion. 


Our  one  aim  since  VJ-day  has  been  to  get  '' 
Into  maximum  production  as  quickly  as 
possible  We  have  spared  no  costs.  We  have 
paid  higher  prices  for  materials,  we  have 
used  propane  gas  when  we  could  not  get 
coal,  snd  we  agreed  to  add  $41,000,000  to  our 
annual  bill  for  labor. 

But  our  assembly  lines  have  run  by  fits  and 
starts  because  we  could  not  get  parts  and 
materials.  Actually,  we  were  able  during 
1945  to  produce  only  34.439  Ford  cars.  Our 
costs  per  uniin  on  this  production  have  been 
almost  exactly  what  we  estimated  for  that 
small  volume. 

Have  no  fear  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  will 
charge  the  American  people  one  penny  more 
than  It  has  to  for  cars.  If  we  did  competi- 
tion would  take  care  of  such  a  situation  very 
quickly. 

For  your  information,  Mr.  Bowles,  to  meet 
'competition  we  are  now  selling  one  of  our 
truck  models  at  $100  below  OPA  ceilings. 

We  would  like  to  sell  all  Ford  cars  below 
OPA  price  ceilings,  not  above.  But  low  costs 
and  low  prices  depend  on  large-scale  pro- 
duction. That,  in  turn,  depends  upon  an 
uninterrupted  fiow  of  parts  and  materials  to 
our  assembly  lines.  When  you  say  that  only 
from  10  to  25  percent  of  our  parts  are  under 
OPA  price  control  you  miss  the  point.  Kiort- 
age  on  only  a  few  parts  can  stop  the  whole 
assembly  line.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  has 
happened  time  and  again  since  VJ-day 

May  I  add  that  I  question  the  propriety  of 
a  Government  official's  calling  "outrageous", 
actions  taken  in  strict  accordance  with  war- 
time Government  regulations. 

Henkt  Fokd  2d. 


Sales  of  Surplus  Government  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
reports  which  have  been  made  concern- 
ing the  activities  of  commission  men  and 
special  agent.'^  In  securing  surplus  mer- 
chandise in  behalf  of  clients,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  the  Government  sur- 
plus sales  agencies  are  making  a  sincere 
effort  to  prevent  Government  property 
falling  into  the  hands  of  illegitimate 
operators.  The  record  of  transactions 
in  surplus  goods  is  commented  upon  in 
an  article  in  the  Daily  Metal  Reporter  of 
February  14,  1946,  which,  under  leave 
granted  me.  is  included  herewith: 

KUMOBS  OF  INFLUEKCE  IN  GOVERNMENT  SURPLUS 

SALES      CONTRABT       TO      FACT TRANSACTIONS 

SHOW  ENVIABLE  RECORD 

On  the  fringe  of  every  industry  there  are 
the  hit-and-run  type  "f  businessmen  who  are 
out  to  make  a  killing  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
tisuaUy  the  latter.  It  Is  extremely  imfortu- 
nate  btit  not  surprising  that  this  sharp- 
shooting  type  should  have  been  attracted  to 
the  disposal  of  war  surplus  property.  Such 
wlU-o'-tbe-wisp  businessmen,  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow,  thrived  at  the  end  of  'he 
First  World  War  by  buying  and  selling  Gov- 
ernment surplus  merchandise  or  by  using 
their  influence  to  obtain  contracu  by  devious 
means  for  others.  Their  operations  led  to 
congressional  investigations  and  uneartlied 
a  stench  which  to  this  very  day  has  not  bam 
completely  eradicated. 

Those  who  are  now  in  ctiarge  of  the  Oor- 
emment's  policy  of  disposing  of  bUUons  of 
dollars'  worth  of  surplus  war  materials, 
conscious  of  their  responsibility  and  desuoua 
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a  good  job  for  the  Oovemment  aod 
have  done  everything  In  their 
to  prevent  any  undesirable  elementa 
g  lining  even  a  toe-bold  In  the  disposal 
The    agencies    handling    the   sur- 
i;^operty   disposal   program   have  been 
for  the  slow  disposal  rate  but  never 
Integrity  been  challenged, 
are    thousands   ol    merchants   who 
carefully  every  Government  trans- 
involvlng  surplus  war  materials.     It 
lad  been  any  sheiuuilgans.  any  favorlt- 
wlre    pulling,    or    outright    (raud, 
[Tlsdnings  would  long  ago  have  been 
to  the  attention  of  the  vigilant  con- 
committees  that  have  been  keep- 
harp  eye  on  the  war  surplus  property 
program      The   record   of   the  SPA 
rs  and  of  those  who  are  respon- 
I  or  executing   these  policies  has  been 
trom  the  point  of  view  of  Integrity. 
thousands  of  complaints  arid  criticisms 
lave    been    rec!"lved    from   disgruntled 
have  failed  to  bring  to  light  actual 
in  any  of  the  large  number  d 
by   the  surplus   disposal 
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iblte  of  this,  there  are  rumors  of  favor- 

md  of  Insiders  pulling  strings  In  Oot- 

t  disposal   agencies.     Most  of   these 

originate  with   unsuccessful   bidders 

m   to  assume   that  the   reason    they 

to  get  an  award  Is  because  the  sue- 

bidder    must    have   had   stwae    "In." 

tely    these    rumors    tske    on    im- 

by    the   fact  that  every   now   and 

ome  self-appolntad  agents  call   upon 

u4succeasful  bidders  and  frequently  suc- 

convinclng  them  that  they  have  an 

1th  the  local  diapoaal  agency  and  can 

t^elr  previous  failures  into  future  suc- 

Government  sales.     Any   number  of 

elf-.styled  agents  are  alleged  to  have 

]  icddlinR  their  services  on  a  5-percent 

basis  and  have  come  to  be  known 
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chance  the  buunesaman  who  was 
enough  to  utUiae  the  services  of  such 
questtbnable  agents,  succeeds  In  getting  an 
award  he  will  probably  attribute  his  suc- 
tp  the  agen*  and  the  agent  may  be 
to  aseume  reeponaibllity  and  credit 
for  thb  award  Thus  the  businessman  who 
has  b  wn  played  for  the  sucker,  becomes 
more  <  onvlnced  than  ever  that  pull  Is  needed 
to  wn  swards  and  be  will  shout  bis  con- 
irom  the  housetops.  That  is  how 
start  and  that  Is  how  the  5-per- 
ceuteri  feed  on  them  to  their  advantage. 

The  lurprusing  thing  Is  that  so  many  seem- 
tncly  vinest  buelnsMnien  should  fall  for 
eh  I  racket  and  accept  rumors  a^  tacts. 
It  vovid  seem  to  us  that  if  honest  business- 
approached  by  "agents"  vho  claim 
to  ha^  Influence  with  Government  agen- 
cies, tl  at  it  would  be  their  duty  as  citizens 
and  as  members  of  an  industry  to  report  such 
individuals  tc  the  prop>er  Government  au- 
thorttl  s  Such  leeches  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  prey  on  the  Industry.  We  go  a 
etep  fi  rther  and  suggest  that  the  Govern- 
ment l3ok  into  the  operations  of  these  so- 
called   igents  and  break  up  their  racket  if  It 


of  surplus  war  a.aterlals  will 

for  many  years  to  ^  jme.    it  is  of  the 

importance  for  the  econom-r  of  the 

that  theee  surplus  war  materials  be 

eOclently  and  honestly.     Indivtd- 

boldly  assert  ot  merely  Imply  that 

use  of  unethical  iv^ethoda  they  can 

which  the  honest  busiaessmen  can- 

a  menace  to  any  business.     If  their 

should    remain    u-ichecked.   they 

lly    undermine   the   public's   confl- 

the  Surplus  Property  Admlnlstra- 

cast   suspicion   on    the   thotisands 

-rate,    honest,    sincere,    and    efficient 

who  are  trying  to  help  the  Gov- 

do  a  good  job  in  dispocing  of  bll- 

doUara*  «orth  of  surplus  merchan- 

every  dascrlptlon. 


ti  >ns 


As  we  see  It,  businessmen  shoiUd  be  care- 
ful to  discriminate  between  fact  and  fiction 
and  not  believe  the  fantastic  tales  of  "in- 
fluence" and  "graft"  unless  prool  is  offered 
to  substantlste  the  gos^'p.  Secondly,  busi- 
nessmen owe  it  to  thems  :lves.  their  bus  >.efis 
associate,  and  to  the  countr  to  report  any 
Individual  or  group  of  Individuals  whp  pro- 
fess to  have  back-stair  entrance  i  >  Govern- 
ment departmenu,  ;  nd.  finally,  the  Govern- 
ment Itself  should  run  nown  tnose  who  sre 
trying  to  create  a  racket  among  those  who 
desire  to  purchase  war  surplus  materials. 


Harold  L.  Ickes,  Crusader  and 
Cooterratioiust 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALirOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  over  25  years  before  he  came 
to  Washington  as  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. Harold  L.  Ickes  fought  graft  and 
corruption  in  Chicago,  almost  single- 
handed.  No  one  ever  foueht  a  more  re- 
lentless nor  more  discouraging  fight 
against  sordid  interests  trying  to  under- 
mine the  morals  of  the  people  and  the 
Government  as  well. 

When  he  entered  the  Cabinet,  as  the 
suggestion  of  Senator  Hiram  Johnson  of 
California,  it  was  not  generally  known 
what  his  views  on  conservation  were.  His 
performance  in  that  regard  has  received 
the  support  and  the  applause  of  the  most 
ardent  conservationists.  No  one.  per- 
haps, except  one  who  has  served  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  can  really  under- 
stand the  pressure  that  can  be  placed 
upon  a  man  in  that  position  by  persons, 
groups,  and  "interests"  whose  desires  and 
interest  may  be  contrary  to  real  con- 
servation. 

It  is  essential  to  the  cause  of  conserva- 
tion that  the  appointee  to  the  ofltot  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  ttaonoshly 
in  sympathy  with  the  broad  purposes  of 
conservation.  Our  natural  resources  and 
the  public  domain  must  be  developed  and 
managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Mr.  Ickes  set  a  good  example  in 
that  regard. 

Under  permi.<^ion  granted  me  to  insert 
these  brief  remarks,  I  also  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Sacramento  (Calif  ) 
Bee: 


MCST    BS    mtST    A    CONSCBVA- 
TIOWIST 

Oov  Vail  Plttman  of  Nevada  has  launched 
a  movement  to  have  President  Truman  name 
a  Westerner  as  successor  to  Harold  L.  Ickes 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interler 

That  Is  a  splendid  suggestion  and  It  Is 
gratifying  that  all  of  the  men  apparently  re- 
ceiving top  White  House  consideration  for  the 
.  ost  are  men  from  the  West. 

After  all  the  great  bulk  of  matteft  ad- 
mlnUtered  through  the  Interior  Department 
affect  the  western  areas  and  It  is  only  logi- 
cal that  a  Westerner  acquainted  with  the 
problems  of  the  West  should  be  given  the 
post. 

However,  that  U  not  necessarily  the  first 
qualification. 

The  first  meastire  of  the  man  to  be  given 
the  secretaryship  to  that  he  be  100  percent 


In  sympathy  with  the  preservation  of  the 
resources  of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

Ickes  was  from  Chicago,  but  It  can  be  said 
the  West  never  had  a  stancher  friend  in  the 
Interior  Department  post  than  he. 

Under  the  Department  of  the  Interior  are 
the  numerotis  great  water  and  power  proj- 
ects of  the  West— the  Central  Valleys  proj- 
ect. Boulder  Dam,  Grand  Coulee,  and  others. 

Ickes  fought  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  these  projects  and  to  Insure 
that  the  benefits  accrued  to  the  people  and 
did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  corporate 
Interests  for  privste  exploltstlon. 

For  this  he  was  pilloried  ard  castigated,  but 
he  carried  on.  And  the  present  advanced 
ststus  of  many  of  these  projects  Is  a  tribute 
to  the  former  Secretary's  valiant  battle  for 
the  people 

It  is  hoped  that  when  President  Truman 
appoints  Ickes'  successor  he  will  choose  a 
man  who  has  the  interests  of  the  West  at 
heart  ss  much  as  Ickes  and  is  Imbued  with 
like  zeal  and  courage. 


Tbe  Housing  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  coujaAoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATIVES 


.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  RscORD,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter 
Governor  Vivian,  of  Colorado,  wrote  to 
Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  Housing  Expediter. 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconver- 
sion. Washington,  D,  C: 

GovESMOB's  Omcx, 
Dempcr.  Colo..  February  20.  1946. 
WlLSOM  W.  Wtatt. 

OiTlce  0/  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconvrr sion ,  Washington.  D.  C. 

DCAB  Ma.  Wtatt:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  February  7  enclosing  copy  of  your 
report  to  the  President  on  veterans'  emer- 
gency housing  You  asked  for  comments  and 
suggcstloiu  as  to  the  feasibility  of  your  pro- 
gram.    I  am  happy  to  comply. 

I  submit  you  ^re  attacking  this  problem 
from  the  wrong  premise.  Tou  seem  to  an- 
ticipate greatly  increased  Federal  control  in 
carrying  out  your  concept  of  more  houses  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  I  note  you  advo- 
cate subsidy  payments  for  Increased  produc- 
tion. 

The  one  and  only  way  to  bring  about 
greatly  Increased  production,  unless  all  the 
books  on  economics  and  sociology  are  wrong. 
Is  to  sllow  the  ancient  and  basic  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  to  operate  now.  If  this  were 
done,  there  would  be  a  short  period  of  In- 
creased prices  but  only  until  healthy  com- 
peutior  Kot  mto  lull  play  Whatever  Infla- 
tion might  be  the  result  of  discarding  the 
multifarious  Government  directives,  rules, 
and  regtUations,  would  soon  be  dissipated. 
Business  would  soon  find  a  common  level 
upon  which  to  operate  and  prices  would 
readily  conform  to  the  demand  and  the  sup- 
ply of  materiaU  and  finished  houses  This 
has  been  the  history  of  the  growth  of  our 
country  and  it  will  a'ways  be  that  way  You 
cannot  succeselully  control  our  economy  by 
beaucratic  directives.     That  is  fundamental. 

You  admit  th  t  "private  enterprise  must 
assume  the  leading  role  In  this  task  •  •  • 
and  that  the  building  Industry  \nd  financial 
instltuilcnj  must  be  relied  upon  as  the 
mainstay  of  the  production  program  " 

That  Is  likewise  basic  and  fundamental. 

However.  If  you  are  going  to  allow  prl-ate 
industry  to  do  an  all-out  Job.  you  must  first 
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cast  aside  the  many  strangling  hindrances 
which  have  so  long  throttled  Industry  and 
business  and  give  these  agencies  a  green 
light.  If  you  do  this,  they  will  get  the  Job 
done  far  faster  than  if  you  continue  to  re- 
tard their  progress  with  stifling  rules  and 
regxi'atlons  of  wartime  origin  which  simply 
will  not  operate  successfully  in  the  recon- 
version period. 

You  say  also  that  "All  existing  plants  must 
be  brought  to  capacity  operation  as  speedily 
as  possible." 

Yes.  If  you  will  say  to  management:  "All 
wartime  controls  are  off:  you  are  privileged 
to  operate  and  manage  your  business  as  you 
did  hetatt  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal." 

Only  In  this  way  can  you  expect  full  pro- 
rtuctlon  There  is  nc  IncenJve  for  business 
and  industry  to  progress  when  n  nagement 
has  so  little  to  say  about  the  operation  of  Its 
own  bi  slneas.  Price  control  retards  the 
creation  of  supply  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

You  advocate  the  use  ol  "Government 
credit  wh.  r>.  private  capital  is  not  available  " 

With  our  banks  crust  companies,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  other  financial 
Institutions  bulging  with  money,  there  will 
be  no  need  for  Government  credit  providing 
you  remove  all  controls  Private  financing 
is  "rearing  to  go"  If  It  Is  permitted  to  do  so  in 
Its  own  way  which  Is  its  right  under  the 
American  way  of  tlfi  a*  we  once  knew  It 
wheti  the  Constitution  and  Bill  ol  Rlfrbts 
were  th"  guiding  instruments  of  business. 
So  long  as  the  relief  requested  is  denied.  Just 
that  much  longer  s  busines-  as  usual  delayed. 

Again,  you  are  contemp'atlng  more  Instead 
of  less  governmental  red  tane  and  control 
when  you  advocate  providing  "funds  for 
premium  (sutMldy)  ppyments  tc  secttre  In- 
creases In  production  of  building  materials  " 

You  suggest  $600,000,000  for  this  purpose. 
Nothing  could  be  advocat  which  would  In- 
volve a  greater  waste  of  public  funds.  There 
Is  absolutely  no  neces6it>  for  thit  enormotjs 
appropriation,  provided  you  will  allow  busi- 
ness and  IntiMstry  to  operate  as  usual.  They 
win  furnish  sufficient  funds  to  accomplish 
the  Immediate  purpose  'f  more  and  more 
houses. 

Nor  will  you  need  to  "protect  the  veteran 
against  exceeslve  prices  If  he  buys  a  home 
now  " 

The  healthy  competition  set  out  aforesaid 
win  take  care  of  that.  It  always  has  and  It 
always  will  You  can't  change  our  funda- 
mental economy  by  directives  and  regula- 
tions. It  never  has  been  a  success  and  it 
never  will  oe.  To  continue  to  do  so  means 
Just  one  thing:  delaying  the  day  when  we 
shall  rettirn  to  normalcy  In  business 

You  have  hit  upon  another  basic  principle 
of  our  form  of  government  when  you  say: 

"No  program  of  this  magnitude  can  be  di- 
rected from  Washington  alone.  We  are  going 
to  need  advice  and  active  participation  of 
courageous  community  lear'ers  In  cities  and 
towns  throughout  the  country." 

You  win  have  all  that  and  much  more  If 
you  nullify  the  Government  controls  afore- 
said. And  If  you  should  do  this,  you  need  not 
worry  but  what  American  Industry,  finance, 
and  business  would  take  r"  their  coats,  roll 
up  their  sleeves,  and  get  us  back  very  short- 
ly to  the  Attierlcan  way  of  life  as  we  used  to 
know  It  All  that  our  people  are  craving  for 
Is  the  opportunity 

Reliable  reports  furnished  this  office  re- 
veal that  there  are  between  1.500  and  1.800 
houses  under  construction  in  Denver  and 
environs  which  cannot  be  completed  because 
Government  restrictions  prohibit  the  ano- 
catlon  of  the  materials  necessary  for  finish- 
ing them. 

The  only  solution  of  insufficient  houses  Is 
more  houses.  That  Is  Just  common  horse 
sense  These  cannot  t>e  provided  unless  the 
contractors  are  able  to  purchase  the  where- 
withal to  complete  those  now  being  built  and 
t'  bepln  the  erection  of  other  units  which 
cannot,  under  existing  regulations,  be 
started. 


I  urgently  request,  therefore,  that  the  Of- 
fice of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
and  such  other  agencies  as  may  have  control 
of  the  situation,  immediately  make  available 
the  necessary  materials  so  that  this  hous- 
ing may  be  expeditiously  completed.  There 
Just  isn't  any  other  answer  to  the  problem. 
Unless  the  Goveriuneut  allows  this  to  be 
done,  It  is  not  playing  lair  with  the  people 
who  are  entitled  to  live  in  the  homes  they 
are  making  every  effort  to  complete.  This  Is 
their  constitutional  right  which  has  been 
denied  them  far  too  long. 

I  very  much  hope  you  will  accede  to  this 
request  forthwith. 

Faithfully  yours. 

John    C.    Vivian. 


Denvxb.  Colo.,  February  12,  1946. 
Representative  W.  8.  Hill, 

Washington,  DC: 

The  following  telegram  has  been  sent  to 
Frank  W.  Cortnght,  executive  vice  president. 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders: 

"Quickest  answer  to  bousing  shortage  is 
completion  of  those  now  under  construc- 
tion. In  Denver  there  are  over  1.600  homes 
by  actual  survey  which  were  started  in  good 
faith  prior  to  January  15,  which  cannot  now 
be  completed  under  existing  regulations. 
One  thousand  of  these  homes  range  in  price 
from  aS.OOO  to  910,000:  400  are  rental  units 
and  balance  in  excess  of  $10,000.  Application 
for  CC  rating  has  been  denied  on  theory  that 
they  are  eligible  for  HH  rating.  However, 
because  these  houses  started  when  no  re- 
strictions on  materials,  price  celling  granted 
by  FHA  Is  too  low  to  warrant  completion 
according  to  plans  and  specifications;'  con- 
sequently application  for  HH  rating  cannot 
be  made.  One  thousand  of  these  homes  can 
be  completed  within  30  days  If  materials  are 
available,  and  balance  60  and  90  days  This 
condition  exists  all  over  the  country  and  your 
office  should  exert  every  eJort  to  have  pro- 
mulgated necessary  regulations  to  see  to 
completion  of  existing  construction.  It  is 
also  asinine  to  divert  materials  to  prefabri- 
cated and  temporary  construction  when 
those  materials  can  produce  permanent 
housing  at  approximately  same  cost  and 
within  same  period  of  time.  If  this  Is  delib- 
erate attempt  on  part  of  Government  to  pre- 
vent private  industry  from  doing  Its  Job  so 
that  finger  can  be  put  on  It  for  failure  to 
excxise  public  housers  for  taking  over  con- 
struction industry,  matter  should  be  given 
greater  publicity  than  is  now  being  given  by 
you  or  any  local  association." 

Your  assistance  is  respectfully  requested  in 
obtaining  necessary  regulations  to  make  pos- 
sible completion  of  homes  mentioned.  We 
believe  this  is  vital  to  the  building  industry 
and  also  will  solve  bousing  shortage  in  this 
area. 

STAKLET    C.    BBANDENBtJKG, 

Executive  Vice  President,  Denver 

Association  of  Home  Builders. 


Our  Military  Power  Not  Disintegratinf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREaENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
RicoRD.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Walter  Uppmann  from  the  Boston 
DaUy  Globe  of  February  21. 1946: 


Otm    ICnjTABT    POWXB    NOT    DISINTBGXATINC 

(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

By  using  sensational  words  Inaccurately 
and  much  too  cheaply  we  are  misinforming 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  Indeed  ourselves 
as  well,  about  the  power  and  Influence  of  the 
United  States  in  the  postwar  period.  We 
are  telling  everyone  that  the  rapid  demoblll- 
eation  of  our  forces  is  the  disintegration  of 
our  military  power.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  demobilization  Is  rapid,  even  hasty, 
and  that  the  efficiency  and  the  discipline 
of  our  overseas  forces  has  declined  seriously. 
But  to  Jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
means  the  disintegration  of  American  mili- 
tary power  is  to  misunderstand  the  real 
nature  of  American  military  power 

The  error  is  in  supposing  that  the  measure 
of  our  power  is  ovir  ability  and  our  willing- 
ness to  maintain  in  time  of  peace  the  ex- 
traordinary civilian  armies  which  were  raised, 
trained,  and  equippe<1  for  Elsenhower  and 
MacArthtir  to  command.  These  armies  have 
been  the  visible  sign  both  in  Europe  and  in 
Asia  of  American  power  in  the  world  These 
armies  are  l>eing  demobilized  What  remains 
of  them  is  not  now.  in  discipline  and  morale, 
impressive  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  anyone  can  measure  American  power 
in  the  futtire,  or  even  In  the  present,  by  the 
condition  of  these  remnants  of  tbe  wartime 
Army.  For  he  is  overlooking  the  basic  fact 
that  American  power  is  peculiarly  and  spe- 
cially amphibious. 

We  are  an  Island — a  continental  island  to 
be  sure,  but  still  an  Island — and  we  have  de- 
veloped and  perfected  a  kind  of  military 
power  which  is  unique.  It  is  a  combination 
of  sea,  air,  and  ground  forces  which  can  op- 
erate at  great  distances,  across  the  oceans 
No  one  can  afford  to  forget  the  existence 
of  this  extraordinary  Instrument,  or  to  leave 
it  out  or  account  in  calculating  the  balance 
of  forces  anywhere  For  there  is  no  other 
military  Instrument  which  has  a  comparable 
range  and  reach,  none  so  flexible,  so  mobile, 
so  quickly  concentrated,  or  so  capable  of  ex- 
erting irresistible  force  at  the  point  of  im- 
pact. It  would  be  absurd  for  anyone  to 
imagine  that  with  this  instrument  In  our 
hands  we  cannot  speak  with  equal  diplomatic 
authority  in  any  of  the  congested  regions  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Yet  in  Europe,  and  also  here.  It  is  for  the 
moment  the  fashion  to  leave  It  out  of  account 
The  Europteans  have  never  really  seen  the 
fundamental  military  power  of  the  United 
States.  The  bulk  of  It  was  In  the  Pacific, 
largely  invisible  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  not  really  appreciated  by  European 
statesmen  and  generals  who  were  preoccupied 
with  the  terrible  struggle  for  massive  land 
armies.  The  landings  In  north  Africa,  Sicily. 
Italy,  and  Prance,  though  impressive,  did 
not  really  disclose  the  true  nature  of  our 
amphlblotis  power  For  once  ashore,  the 
struggle  on  land  obscured  the  underlying 
fact,  which  in  the  long  run  has  the  greatest 
significance,  that  here  was  a  military  Instru- 
ment which  could  cross  an  ocean  and  put 
great  forces  ashore  at  the  points  it  selected. 

Our  own  people,  including  many  of  our 
military  leaders  and  our  diplomats,  do  not 
appreciate  at  Its  true  value  the  peculiar  in- 
strument of  amphibious  power.  Our  Navy 
has  been  particularly  Interested  In  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  enemy  of  the  Japanese  Navy  and 
as  friendly  rival  of  the  British  Navy.  Our 
Army  has  measured  Itself  by  the  German 
Army,  until  1942  regarded  by  professional 
soldiers  as  incomparably  the  best  army  In 
the  world.  Now.  there  is  a  disposition  to 
count  the  number  of  divisions  in  the  Red 
Army. 

As  a  result,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  under- 
stand, we  have  hardly  begun  to  realize,  the 
uses  and  significance  of  our  own  military 
instrument,  that  It  Is  a  new  instrument  and 
in  scale  and  power  and  Its  uses  tmlike  any 
other  force  in  the  world. 
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Tl  e  Patman  Housinf  Bill 


extIension  op  remarks 

OP 

HOiN.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  EHODI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Paw- 
tucket  Ret  1  E.state  Exchange  has  studied 
the  Patman  bill,  and  so  that  their  views 
may  be  known  to  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Hotse.  I  enclose  them  herewith  as 
part  of  m:   remarks : 

Pkvtdkivcs  R   I..  February  25,  1946 
Hon.  Ams  1.  Poa*Mo. 

House  <  1/  Represmtatites. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dcaa  CoiioaxssMAN:  The  full  membership 
of  the  Paw  ucket  Real  Estate  Exchange  urge 
you  to  vote  to  have  the  Patman  bill  and  its 
aaMfMtaienis  sent  twck  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  further  hearing,  and 
If  this  cam  ot  be  done  we  strongly  urge  you 
to  vote  ag  Unst  the  Patman  amendments. 
These  amecdments  would  intensify  the  hous- 
ing shurtag»  by  destroying  the  incentive  to 
build.  Wo<ild  create  a  situation  such  as 
prevailed  during  prohibition.  Celling  prices 
on  existing  dwellings  are  not  enforceable. 
WouM  pcodine  chaos  In  the  already  critical 
houalng  atortage.  Survey  recently  com- 
pleted by  iiambers  of  tha  Pawtucket  Real 


Estate  Exchange  shows  that,  because  ot  ma- 
terial and  labor  costs,  a  96.000  celling,  at 
least  In  this  area  Is  Impossible  for  construc- 
tion of  one-family  dwellings.  Contractors 
agree  that  such  a  celling  under  present  con- 
ditions would  completely  top  the  much 
needed  housing  for  veterans'  program.  Thiis 
we  are  correct,  assuming  this  to  be  true.  In 
saying  that  the  housing  shortage  would  be 
Intensided.  We  feel  strongly  that  because 
this  program  has  never  had  a  public  hearing: 
The  pertinent  facts  that  would  bMr  heavily 
on  the  necessity  for  such  an  amandment  have 
not  been  brought  to  life.  It  has  been  rail- 
roaded onto  the  floor  of  the  House  In  a  way 
seldom  seen  In  Washington.  Industry  and 
private  citizens  have  never  had  a  chance  to 
testify  on  It  or  to  submit  facts  about  the 
effects  It  will  have  They  should  have  that 
chance,  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  real 
estate  and  the  construction  Industry  are  the 
foundation  upon  which  rests  our  American 
way  of  life.  It  Is,  therefore,  too  serious  a 
problem  to  have  radical  changes  made  Li 
this  basic  Industry  without  complete  and 
thorough  public  hearings.  It  must  be  re- 
memkM-red  that  this  Is  one  bill  that  reaches 
Into  every  American  home.  We,  therefore, 
strongly  urge  that  you  as  our  representative 
In  Congress  vote  against  the  Patman  amend- 
ments or  do  everything  possible  to  secure  a 
full  public  hearing  on  this  very  serious  mat- 
ter. 

PAWTtTCKKT    REAL    BSTATt    EXCHANGE. 

Prrxa  J.  Pimentxi.,  President, 
Geokge  Lapp.  Secretary. 


Relief  for  the  PhilippiDc  Island] 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  C.  JASPER  BELL 

OF  MI&.SOUEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  article  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  February 
23.  1946: 

McNirrr   Pazoicrs   Qmcs    AcnoM   om    Bill* 
roa  Aid  to  Phiuppinxs 

(By  Selden  Menefee) 

Washinoton,  February  23 —The  log  Jam 
holding  up  long-overdue  legislation  lor  the 
relief  and  reconstruction  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  been  broken.  United  States  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippines  Paul  V. 
McNutt  said  today. 

He  confidently  predicted  the  quick  passage 
of  both  the  Bell  bill  to  provide  free  trade 
with  the  Philippines  for  8  years  following 
Independence  and  graduated  tariff  Increases 
for  20  years  thereafter,  and  the  Tydings  bUl 
to  spend  9450,000.000  on  public  orks  and 
compensation  for  the  victims  of  war  damage. 

Referring  to  the  Bell  bUI,  Mr.  McNutt 
said: 

"The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
with  complete  and  generous  disregard  for 
petty  commercial  Interests  which  might 
benefit  from  the  continued  prostration  of 
the  Philippine  economy,  has  now  approved 
a  bill  providing  for  28  years  of  preferential 
trade  relations  between  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Un  ed  States  after  in- 
dependence Is  achieved  next  July. 

"This  action,  which  I  am  sure  presages 
speedy  approval  by  the  Congress,  is  a  gesture 
to  the  heroic  people  of  the  Philippines,  and 
It  will  not  be  lest  on  our  wards  and  allies." 

Mr.  McNutt  said  that  the  Tydings  bill  was 
equally  eaaentlal.  In  providing  funds  to  en- 
able reconstruction  to  get  under  way  It  Is 
complementary  to.  and  In  no  sense  a  sub- 


stitute for.  the  Bell  bill.  The  Senate  has 
passed  the  Tydings  bill,  and  it  Is  now  In  the 
nomn  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  of  which 
Representative  Bxu.  is  chairman.  Now  that 
the  Bell  bill  has  been  reported  cut.  quick 
action  U  expected  on  the  Tydings  blU 

Proponents  of  the  legislation  have  been 
amazed  at  the  lack  '"!  opposition  from  beet- 
stigar  and  other  interests  which  In  the  past 
'■jL^e  worked  to  sever  all  ties  with  the  Philip- 
pines. In  order  to  eliminate  tariff -free  com- 
petition The  only  real  opposition  came 
from  within  the  Government  Itself — from  a 
clique  within  the  State  Department  and  the 
Tariff  Commission  which  Is  more  Interested 
In  protecting  Cuba's  preferential  sugar  tariff 
than  In  promoting  Philippine  recovery  But 
that  opposition  has  now  been  defeated 

Even  with  this-  legislation.  It  will  be  at 
least  3  years  before  Philippine  Industries  can 
even  begin  to  export,  and  a  decade  before 
they  can  be  restored  to  prewar  levels  The 
Japanese  utterly  wrecked  the  sugar  Industry. 
They  tried  to  substitute  cotton  for  sugar 
without  success  But  now  Instead  of  ex- 
porting a  million  tons  of  sugar  a  year  to 
the  United  States,  as  they  did  before  the 
war,  the  Philippines  must  actually  Import 
sugar. 

Neither  American  nor  Filipino  authorltlea 
want  to  restore  a  sugar-based  economy, 
which  Mr.  McNutt  says  Is  Inconsistent  with 
a  broad  economic  democracy  Both  parties 
want  much  greater  diversification  than  be- 
fore the  war  But  according  to  Lt  Comdr. 
Julius  Edelstein,  adviser  to  Mr  McNutt,  a 
substantial  part  of  the  sugar  Industry— the 
most  efficient  part — can  be  expected  to  thrive 
on  exports  to  the  United  States  west  coast 
and  to  far  eastern  countries,  to  the  extent 
of  about  60.000  tons  a  year. 

The  Tydings  bill  will  pay  for  less  than  half 
of  the  war  damage  In  the  Island:  total  dam- 
ages are  estimated  at  more  than  $1  000  - 
000.000. 

peoblem  op  jap  cveeenct 

A  major  economic  Issue  of  recen*  date  has 
been  the  question  of  payments  made  In 
Mickey  Mouse  money— J.ip:  nese  <  'cupBlion 
pesos — during  the  Invasion.  Real  estate 
was  purchased,  sometimes  at  gun  point,  and 
businesses  changed  hands  by  payments  In 
this  Japanese  fiat  money. 

High  Commissioner  McNutt.  In  accordance 
with  a  directive  from  President  Truman,  rec- 
ommended tr  the  Commonwealth  Oovem- 
ment  a  plan  of  '  aluation  for  payments  an« 
deposits  made  In  the  Japanese  money,  ac- 
cording to  a  formula  worked  out  bv  a  com- 
mission named  by  President  Osmefla, 
opposite  bill  passed 

A  special  session  of  the  legUlature  was 
called  to  consider  the  McNutt  plan.  But 
while  the  High  Commissioner  was  in  Tokyo 
last  December,  the  legislature,  many  of 
whose  members  had  engaged  In  transactions 
In  Japanese  money,  threw  out  the  plan  and 
passed  a  substitute  bill  drawn  up  by  the  op- 
position leader,  vienate  President  Manuel 
Roxas  This  would  have  'ul  Ida  ted  most  of 
the  payments  made  In  Mickey  Mouse  money 
at  Its  full  face  value. 

President  Osmefia  signed  the  Roxas  bill. 
But  under  the  Tydings  McDuflle  Independ- 
ence  Act,  all  legislation  affecting  Philippine 
currency  must  be  approv-d  by  the  Pr resident 
of  the  United  SUtfs  before  it  can  become 
law.  President  Truman,  on  Mr.  McNutt's 
recommendation,  vetoed  the  bill.  But  It  la 
stUl  an  Issue  In  the  Islands. 

political  compusion 
This  Incident  symbolizes  the  confused  po- 
litical situation  as  the  .prU  23  erctlon  ap- 
proaches. President  Osmefia  and  Manuel 
Roxas  are  the  presidential  candidates.  The 
race  has  split  wide  open  not  only  the  Naclon- 
allsta  Party  of  the  laU  President  Quezon,  but 
also  two  smaller  political  groups,  the  Popular 
Front  and  the  Democratic  Alliance. 
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Informed  Washington  sources  say  that  the 
Issue  Is  not  a  clear-cut  one — Mr  Osmefla  and 
the  Democrats  versus  Mr  Roxas  and  the  col- 
laborationists— as  some  reports  have  Indi- 
cated. While  It  Is  true  that  most  of  the  col- 
laborationists support  Mr.  Roxas.  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  politically  potent 
collaborators  In  the  Osmefia  camp  as  well. 
Mr.  Roxas  himself  was  cleared  by  Gen.  Doug- 
las MacArthur  of  collaborationist  charges. 
Neither  President  Osmefta  nor  any  of  his 
chief  spokesmen  have  echoed  the  charges 
made  In  the  American  press  that  Mr.  Roxas 
Is  a  collaborator. 

President  Osmefia  has  the  support  of  most 
liberals,  about  half  of  the  guerrilla  leaders, 
and  Communists.  But  he  also  Is  privately 
supported  by  the  wealthy  pro-Franco  Andrea 
Sorlanc  who  's  supplying  funds  and  per- 
sonnel for  the  Osmefta  campaign.  And  Mr. 
Osmefla's  party  officially  offered  the  vice  pres- 
icienilal  nomination  to  Quinln  Paredes.  woo 
held  a  cabinet  post  under  puppet  President 
Jos6  Laurel  and  Is  still  under  Indictment  as 
a  collaborator.  Fortunately  for  President 
t  smefta's  reputation,  Mr.  Paredes  turned  It 
down. 

Two  top  collaborationists,  Laurel  and  Jorge 
Vargas,  his  Ambassador  to  Tokyo,  are  being 
held  for  military  trial  In  Tokyo.  Others  are 
being  tried  In  Filipino  people's  courts.  Only 
a  handful  have  been  convicted  so  far. 

Most  responsible  FUlplno  and  American 
authorities  favor  going  through  with  the 
plan  for  complete  independence  next  July. 
But  they  agreed  that  without  the  close  co- 
operation of  the  United  States  during  the 
next  few  crucial  years.  Independence  will 
have  little  meaning  for  the  average  FUlplno. 

Mr.  McNutt  put  It  this  way  in  a  recent 
speech: 

"The  fact  of  independence  on  July  4  does 
not  minimize  our  responsibility.  It  Increases 
It  •  •  *  (we  must)  recognize  the  Im- 
perative necessity  of  building  here  an  eco- 
nomic system  to  keep  step  with  political 
democracy." 


need  now  for  the  thotisands  of  Jobs  this 
project  would  provide.  Under  the  rule  of 
first  things  first,  debate  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  could  easily  be  deferred  2  or  3  years 
until  liiore  Important  problems  are  settled. 


The  Credit  to  Britain  and  World  Trade 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger: 

WASTE  or   rXTEBAL  TIME 

We  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  logic 
of  fomenting  national  debate  on  a  contro- 
versial issue  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way at  a  time  when  finding  homes  for  war 
veterans.  Increasing  production,  defeating 
inflation,  and  balancing  the  Budget  are  cry- 
ing for  concentrated  study. 

The  St  Lawrence  project  would  provide  a 
seaway  between  the  Middle  West  and  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  It  would  cost  an  esti- 
mated half  billion  dollars  and  would  take 
years  to  complete. 

Its  proptnients  argue  that  It  would  open 
great  new  vistas  for  the  Middle  West  through 
cheap  transportation  Its  opponents  call  It 
an  outlandish  squandering  of  public  funds 
that,  instead  of  helping  anyone,  would  do 
irreparable  damage  to  established  east  coast 
ports   Including   New   York   and  Newark. 

There  should  be  no  reason  for  arguing  the 
merits  of  such  a  plan  now  It  Is  not  the  time 
to  debate  spending  a  half  billion  dollars 
when  Federal  finances  tremble  under  the 
Impact   of   postwar   demands.     There   Is  no 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  the  in.spiring  address  by 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
on  the  subject  of  the  loan  to  Great 
Britain. 

After  some  of  the  .statements  and  mis- 
statements that  have  been  made  about 
this  loan,  I  believe  that  Dean  Acheson's 
remarks  will  come  as  a  most  welcome 
relief: 

It  is  discouraging  to  some  that  our  prob- 
lems did  not  end  with  the  end  of  the  war. 
Our  people  strained  themselves  to  the  break- 
ing point  to  win  the  war,  they  devoted 
themselves  untiringly  to  the  difficulties 
which  arose  and  they  solved  them,  and  now 
they  would  like  to  enjoy  the  peace.  But, 
of  course,  we  have  always  known  that  keep- 
ing the  world  peaceful  was  difficult  too. 
That  also  requires  our  patience  and  our  best 
efforts. 

Jgurely  there  Is  no  problem  which  affects 
tis  more  Intimately  than  a  prosperous  world 
and  a  prosperous  United  States.  It  Is  about 
that  question  that  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
you  tonight. 

From  late  summer  until  last  winter  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments worked  together  to  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion of  the  financial  and  trade  problems 
which  both  of  us  face.  When  the  discussions 
were  completed  we  bad  reached  agreement 
as  to  the  means  we  would  employ  to  secure 
the  chance  of  a  prosperous  world. 

Those  means  cover  a  broad  range.  They 
Include  the  settlement  of  the  lend-lease  and 
reciprocal  aid  account  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, an  agreement  on  the  proposals  for  an 
international  trade  organization  and  the 
granting  of  a  credit  to  Brltuln. 

I  should  like  to  tell  you  why  I  think  it 
makes  sense  for  us  to  extend  a  credit  to  the 
British,  and,  second.  I  should  like  to  ti-ll  you 
why  I  think  the  terms  of  that  credit  are  In 
our  own  Interest. 

A  little  less  than  a  year  ago  we  presented 
to  the  Congress  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments for  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
and  an  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  We  presented  those 
agreements  against  the  background  of  what 
we  believed  were  going  to  be  the  postwar 
economic  conditions  of  the  world.  We 
stressed  to  the  Congress  that  when  the  period 
of  war  was  over  and  the  period  of  lend-lease 
was  over,  we  would  abruptly  face  the  prob- 
lem of  supplying  the  needed  Imports  which 
foreign  countries  must  have  to  live.  We  ex- 
plained that  these  countries  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  get  dollars  because  they 
would  have  few  goods  to  sell  and  that,  with- 
out the  Bretton  Woods  Institutions,  we 
would  run  Into  a  whole  series  of  restrictions 
over  world  trade,  a  series  of  restrictions  which 
would  be  designed  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing each  country  force  Its  products  on  the 
rest  of  the  world  so  that  it  might  earn  enough 
money  to  buy  abroad  the  barest  minimum  of 
goods  It  required  for  its  people. 


We  said  that  these  efforts  could  only  lead 
to  a  system  of  closed  blocs;  each  country 
would  want  to  fence  off  for  itself  a  market 
where  it  could  sell  its  goods.  In  fact,  it 
would  have  to  make  such  an  attempt  be- 
cause only  by  doing  so  could  it  f-arn  enough 
money  to  purchase  from  other  parts  of  the 
world  what  It  needed  to  live  upon.  The 
Congress  believed  what  we  said  It  believed 
that  that  would  be  the  central  economic 
problem  of  the  po.«;twar  world,  and  it  passed 
the  Bretton   Woods  Agreements  Act. 

The  better  part  of  a  year  has  gone  by. 
Everything  that  was  then  presented  to  the 
*  Congress  has  proved  to  be  far  too  true.  1 
1  don't  think  it  unfair  to  say  that  in  that 
period  of  time  the  whole  condition  of  the 
world  has  deteriorated  far  more  than  we 
could  have  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
has  passed  the  point  of  being  critical.  It 
has  reached  a  point  where  only  the  most 
timely  and  vigorous  action  on  our  part  can 
prevent  a  further  decay  Into  the  conditions 
of  economic  anarchy. 

Why  has  that  happened?  It  has  happened 
partly  because  events  have  moved  far  faster 
than  we  have  been  able  to  provide  measures 
to  deal  with  them,  partly  because  the  military 
occupation  has  come  sooner  and  lasted  longer 
in  some  areas  than  wc  thought  it  would,  and 
partly  because  conditions  In  the  world  are 
generally  worse  than  we  thought  they  would 
be.  It  has  happened  for  a  hundred  other  rea- 
sons. 

Why  have  I  discussed  this  situation?  What 
Is  Its  relevancy  to  Bretton  Woods  and  the 
credit  to  Britain? 

Let  us  think  for  a  moment  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to 
world  trade,  world  production,  world  ex- 
change of  Roods,  and  world  commerce  Let  us 
think  of  the  position  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
not  merely  because  of  the  tremendous  Im- 
portance of  what  It  buys  and  sells  but  also 
because  of  the  tremendous  Importance  of  Its 
currency  which  together  with  the  dollar,  pro- 
vided the  trading  mechanism  for  one-half  of 
the  total  prewar  world  trade. 

Britain  and  the  United  States  provide  the 
currency  which,  after  this  war  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  Germany  and  Japan  from  promi- 
nence in  international  commerce,  will  be  the 
currency  with  which  two-thirds  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  trade  of  the  world  is  con- 
ducted. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  po- 
sition of  England.  Before  the  war,  one-fifth 
of  the  entire  ttade  cl  the  world  moved  in 
and  out  of  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

That  little  Island  was  like  a  lung.  It 
was  the  bresthlng  in  and  out,  the  drawing 
In  of  imports  and  the  sending  out  of  ex- 
ports, which  was  one  of  the  great  activating 
forces  of  world  trade.  Great  Britsin  and 
the  British  Empire,  the  United  SUtes,  and 
Canada  between  them  conducted  one-half 
cf  all  that  trade.  British  trade,  Canadian 
trade.  American  trade,  affected  every  single 
corner  of  the  earth,  affected  France  and  all 
of  Europe,  affected  Indonesia,  China,  Japan. 
Every  part  of  the  world  was  activated  by 
British    and    American    trade. 

Now.  what  Is  the  position  of  Great  Britain 
today?  During  the  war  many  things  hap- 
pened to  that  Island.  One  of  the  things  was 
that  through  force  of  necessity,  through  the 
virility  of  Its  own  administration  and  its 
own  character,  that  island  converted  almost 
its  entire  economy  to  the  production  of  war 
commodities.  It  Is  easy  to  say  that  the 
British  had  to  do  that  t>ecause  they  were 
in  the  middle  of  the  fight  and  they  could 
not  have  survived  without  doing  so.  But 
many  other  people  were  In  the  middle  of 
the  fight  and  did  not  survive  because  they 
did  not  do  so.  The  British  took  no  half 
measures.  They  never  spared  themselves. 
All  of  their  industries  were  transformed  Into 
the  production  of  war  goods;  their  manhood 
was  scattered  over  the  seven  seas  and  all 
the  continents  in  the  armed  services;  old 
men,  women,  and  chUdren  were  brought  Into 
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Life  throughout  Britain  was 
to    produce    msterlala 
to  carry  on  the  war     I  am 
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bad  been  before  the  war. 
only  part  of  the  picture 
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Britain  buya  something  from  Greece,  all 
Greece  gets  is  a  claim  on  future  Britl&h  pro- 
duction. It  means  that  luly.  which  U  In  a 
desperate  situation,  II  it  deals  with  Great 
Britain,  gets  only  a  claim  on  some  possible 
future  production  They  get  no  money  they 
can  spend  in  New  York  or  Paris  or  Rio:  they 
get  merely  a  claim  against  future  British  ex- 
porta 

That  Is  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  British  and  American  negotiators  when 
they  eUM  to  discuss  a  credit  to  Britain. 
The  agreement  which  they  reached  was  not 
couched  In  terms  of  the  United  States  simply 
lending  some  money  to  the  British. 

We  had  a  chance — one  last,  clear  chance- 
to  reatore  world  Uade.  to  put  It  on  a  basis 
which  would  permit  someone  who  sold  gooda 
to  England  to  get  some  money  which  he 
could  then  'ake  and  use  In  Brazil  or  the 
United  States  or  Prance.  We  could  then 
again  have  a  condition  of  multilateral  trade. 
In  which  every  sale  gave  you  a  chance  to 
buy  in  any  market  you  wanted  to  in  the 
world,  a  sltvtatlon  which  would  Increase 
production  everywhere  because  everybody 
would  have  a  chance  to  compete  freely  In 
every  market. 

Or  we  had  a  chance  of  taking  a  narrow 
viewpoint  We  could  have  said.  "Well,  we 
have  done  enough  for  the  British.  We  sent 
them  saS .000 ,000.000  worth  of  lend-lease  dur- 
ing the  war.  We  did  all  that  and  now  we 
have  our  own  problenas."  The  result  of  that 
attitude  would  have  been  that  the  British 
would  have  been  forced  to  adopt  the  only 
alternative  open  to  them — a  desperate  one 
which  offered  no  real  hope  to  them  or  anyone 
else.  It  was  the  alternative  of  trying  to 
pull  the  Empire  closer  and  cloaer  together, 
of  saying.  "We  will  make  a  contract  to  sell 
to  Ausualla  and  they  will  buy  from  England. 
Or  Australia  will  sell  to  South  Africa  and 
buy  from  England."  Deals  within  the  Em- 
pire:   That  was  the  sltamatlve. 

It  waa  an  alternative  which  would  mean 
a  lowered  sundard  of  living  throughout  the 
world:  It  would  mean  lowered  markets  for 
the  United  SUtea.  Por  the  proaperlty  of 
this  country  can  no  more  continue  in  the 
face  of  a  descending  and  Impoverished  world 
than  It  could  continue  In  the  period  of  the 
thirties. 

Tlkose  were  the  alternatives  and.  faced  with 
that  situation,  some  of  the  criticisms  which 
I  hesr  seem  to  me  to  be  uninformed  snd 
almost  frivolous. 

Fortunately  those  who  were  chsrged  with 
the  responsibility  of  negotiating  with  the 
Brltlah  recognised  the  alternstives  which 
faced  us.  They  said.  "It  Is  perfectly  clear 
that  over  the  next  perlrd  ef  3  to  6  years  the 
British  will  have  a  deficit  In  their  balance  of 
payments." 

Now.  what  is  meant  by  the  phraae  "balance 
of  payments"?  It  means  that  with  stl  the 
savings  that  the  British  have  In  terms  of 
the  currencies  of  other  countries,  with  all 
the  currencies  of  other  countries  they  receive 
from  the  goods  they  can  sell  abroad,  they 
will  still  not  have  enough  money  to  buy  the 
eaaentlal  goods  which  they  have  to  import 
Into  their  island.  The  Brltlah  have  to  Im- 
port goods  in  order  to  live.  They  must  Im- 
port wheat,  they  must  import  cotton,  they 
must  Import  the  ftindamental  elements  of 
food  and  clothing,  but  they  have  to  do  more 
than  that.  They  have  to  import  machinery 
and  the  means  of  making  machinery  to  con- 
vert the  factortss  which  have  been  making 
Spitfires  and  bomba  and  artillery  and  tanks 
into  factories  which  make  goods  both  for 
domestic  and  for  foreign  consumption.  They 
hsve  to  do  even  more  than  that.  They  have 
to  Import  the  raw  materiala  which  those 
factories  wUI  use  in  order  to  make  the  goods 
which  they  can  then  sell  abroad,  and  froos 
wblcii  they  can  earn  money  In  the  form  ot 
foreign  currencies.  In  other  words,  a  deficit 
in  their  balance  of  payments  means  that 
the  Brltlah  bank  account,  the  bank  account 
In  which  they  have  the  ctirrcncles  of  other 


countries,  wont  balance.  They  will  have  to 
draw  more  checks  on  that  bsnk  account  than 
they  have  depoalts. 

It  is  to  nobody's  interest  that  the  British 
be  forced  Into  the  situation  which  1  spoke 
about  a  moment  ago  It  Is  to  nobody's  Inter- 
est that  they  cease  to  buy  abroad  because 
they  lack  the  necessary  dollars  or  francs  or 
guilders.  Nobody  makes  any  money  when  a 
customer  is  unable  to  buy  If  that  exwtomer 
la  worthy  of  credit  It  Is  to  everylxxly's  Inter- 
est that  he  be  carried  over  the  period  of  his 
embarrassment.  Therefore,  our  negotiators 
said.  "What  sum  of  money  Is  necessary  to 
carry  the  British  deficit  in  their  balsnce  of 
payments  over  this  period?  Of  course,  the 
British  expect  to  malnUin  an  austere  stard- 
ard  of  living;  tliey  must  cut  down  on  many 
things  their  people  would  like;  for  a  while 
their  standard  of  living  mav  have  to  be  even 
lower  than  It  was  during  the  war;  but  they 
must  still  be  able  to  exist:  they  must  still 
have  hope:  they  must  still  go  forward.  Now, 
what  is  the  amount  of  money  that  will  be 
required?"  That  was  the  question  we  had  to 
answer  After  many  calculations,  and  tnklng 
Into  '^count  loans  yet  in  the  ofBi<c  from 
Canada  and  other  countries  to  whom  Britain 
might  'ook  for  credits.  It  was  determined 
that  $3, « 50 .000 .000  would  be  the  sxir  which, 
added  to  these  other  credits,  would  carry  the 
British  over  the  next  few  years,  and  that 
amount  was  agreed  upon 

I  said  that  I  wished  to  discuss  two  ques- 
tions tonl£:ht.  The  first  waa  whether  it  was 
in  our  interest  to  extend  a  credit  to  Brltsln. 
and  I  have  tried  to  explain  what  will  happen 
to  us  and  to  the  whole  future  of  world  trade 
If  we  do  not  extend  the  credit  The  second 
question  related  to  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment which  was  reached  with  the  British, 
and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  why  I  think  the 
provisions  which  have  been  agreed  upon  are 
fair  terms  and  why  they  will  greatly  bene- 
fit us 

Plrst  let  me  summai'lae  brlef^v  the  repay* 
roent  provisions  of  the  agreement  The  Brit- 
ish may  draw  upon  the  credit  of  13.750  000.000 
until  the  end  of  1981  and  interest  pavments 
do  not  begin  until  that  time.  On  December 
31.  1961.  the  f^rst  paymriit  of  Interest  and  a 
part  of  the  principal  becomea  due  and  such 
payments  continue  for  50  years  until  the 
entire  turn  of  the  principal  of  the  loan  plus 
the  Interest  has  been  repaid  If  in  any  year 
the  British  foreign  earnings  from  exports 
and  other  transactions  fall  below  a  fixed 
standard,  the  British  may  apply  for  a  waiver 
of  the  Interest.  In  applying  for  a  waiver 
they  mtut  agree  that  they  will  secure  a  waiver 
of  Interest  payments  on  their  debts  to  other 
countries,  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  created  by  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments must  certify  that  the  British  foreign 
earnings  are.  over  an  average  period  of  5 
years,  below  the  standard  set  by  the  agree- 
ment. If  these  conditions  are  met  the  In- 
terest Is  waived:  It  la  not  suspended  for  pay- 
ment  later,  but  waived  completely. 

We  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  a  position  such 
as  the  one  which  existed  with  respect  to 
World  War  I  debts.  In  the  loan's  the  BrltUh 
paid  us  over  •a,000,000.000  against  the  debt 
they  had  Incurred,  and.  when  the  deprension 
came  and  they  did  not  have  earnings  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  obligations  in  full,  there 
was  no  mechanism  by  which  thf  debt  burden 
could  be  adjusted  to  conform  to  the  stubborn 
facts  of  the  international  situation  Default 
followed  and  the  problems  that  It  brought 
have  plagued  us  ever  since 

But  quite  apart  from  the  repayment  of  the 
credit  with  Interest,  the  Brltlah  have  agreed 
to  do  a  number  of  other  things  which  are 
ssssntlal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
Statos  and  to  the  kind  of  internatioaai  trade 
whleh  we  sa  a  Nation  seek. 

When  our  negotiators  sat  down  with  the 
Brltlah  they  ssld.  "We  are  willing  to  extend 
you  a  credit  But  you  must  agree  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  things,  so  that  we  may  hasten 
the  time  when  trade  can  be  conducted  more 
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freely  without  the  hampering  restrictions 
which,  even  under  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ments, you  are  entitled  to  impose  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years."  After  a  good  many  dis- 
cuselons  the  British  obligated  themselves  to 
do  the   following   things: 

First,  they  agreed  that  Immediately  after 
the  credit  becomes  available  any  American 
doing  business  with  the  United  Kingdom, 
any  American  with  Investments  there  on 
which  he  receives  dividends,  any  American 
movie  company  which  has  payments  due  on 
its  films  any  American  who  is  involved  in  a 
current  transaction  with  the  United  King- 
dom. Is  entitled  to  receive  dollars.  He  will 
not  have  to  take  blocked  sterling  which  he 
cannot  use  or  which  he  can  only  use  for 
certain  things:  he  will  receive  dollars  which 
he  can  use  freely  in  any  way  he  chooses 

Second,  the  British  agreed  that  at  the  end 
of  1  year  within  the  sterling  area— the  area 
in  which  British  currency  is  the  medium  for 
doing  foreign  business  and  which  includes 
the  British  Empire,  except  Canada  and  New- 
foundland, plus  several  other  countries — 
anybody  carrying  on  current  day-to-day 
business  transactions  and  receiving  pounds 
sterling  can  walk  Into  a  bank  and  exchange 
pounds  lor  any  currency  he  wants.  This  is 
a   tremenddus  step   forward. 

Third.  The  British  went  on  to  agree  that 
at  the  end  of  1  year  they  would  not  only 
make  pounds  convertible  into  other  curren- 
cies within  the  sterling  area,  but  every 
place  else  In  the  world  as  well.  This  means 
that  if  a  Frenchman  sells  goods  to  a  British 
merchant  and  receives  pounds,  he  can  walk 
Into  a  British  bank  and  exchange  his  pounds 
for  dollars  or  any  other  currency  In  this 
way  the  pound  and  the  dollar  can  operate  as 
the  great  mediums  of  foreign  business,  free 
of  the  controls  and  limitations  which  during 
the  war  prevented  those  who  sold  In  British 
murkeu  from  using  the  proceeds  to  buy  from 
us  or  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

But  the  British  went  still  further.  They 
agreed,  fourth,  that  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  agreement  they  would  Impose  no  Im- 
port restrictions  which  would  discriminate 
against  the  United  States.  Of  course  the 
British,  who  will  be  short  of  foreign  ex- 
change for  some  time,  cannot  permit  their 
people  to  spend  dollars  and  other  foreign 
currencies  for  luxuries  when  their  needs  are 
so  great  for  essentials  such  as  food  and  raw 
materials  and  machinery  But  the  British 
do  agree  that  any  restrictions  they  Impose 
upon  Imports  will  be  nondiscriminatory  and 
that  every  country,  including  the  United 
State?*  will  have  a  free  opportunity  of  trying 
to  supply  whatever  the  British  are  willing  to 
pmrchase  abroad.  That  Is  all  we  want.  We 
are  confident  that  American  businessmen 
who  are  permitted  to  compete  freely  for  trade 
will  prosper  and  thrive 

The  British  did  not  even  stop  there.  They 
ncreed  to  o  fifth  thing  of  great  Importance. 
We  took  up  with  them  the  question  of  their 
sterling  indebtedness  which  amounts  to  some 
$14  000.000.000.  This  Indebtedness  to  parts 
of  the  empire  and  other  sterling-area  coun- 
tries Is  a  very  serious  problem.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous debt  which  has  many  trade  results 
that  I  have  already  mentioned. 

The  arrangement  we  worked  out  was  along 
these  lines  The  British  agreed  that,  with 
respect  to  a  substantial  part  of  the  Indebted- 
ness, they  would  negotiate  with  their  cred- 
itors to  get  It  written  off  the  books  as  a 
contribution  to  the  war.  Much  of  the  ster- 
ling debt  had  been  incurred  in  the  sterling 
area  for  the  purchase  of  war  supplies  and 
for  services  directly  related  to  the  war.  The 
countries  which  extended  this  credit  should 
consider  a  large  part  of  It  as  their  contribu- 
tion to  victory.  The  British  agreed  that, 
with  respect  to  an  even  larger  part  of  this 
sterling  indebtedness,  they  would  seek  to 
convert  It  into  a  long-term  debt  which  could 
be  repaid  over  many  years  In  annual  Install- 
ments, and  they  agreed  that  any  paymenU 
which  they  made  on  this  part  of  the  debt 


could  be  used  by  their  creditors  anywhere 
in  the  world.  The  balance  of  the  sterling 
indebtedness  the  British  agreed  to  pay  off 
immediately,  and  they  agreed  that  the  ster- 
ling which  they  pay  immediately  can  be 
exchanged  by  their  creditors  into  dollars  or 
any  other  currencies  and  used  wherever  their 
creditors  wish  to  use  it.  They  did.  of  course, 
also  agree  that  they  would  not  use  the  dol- 
lars we  are  lending  them  to  pay  any  of  these 
debts. 

Those  are  the  obligations  which  the  Brit- 
i!!h  have  undertaken  In  the  financial  agree- 
ment with  us.  They  are  very  large  under- 
takings Indeed  Surely  no  one  can  say  that 
we  are  simply  lending  the  British  money 
without  getting  anything  in  return. 

But  we  did  not  stop  there  We  also  se- 
cured the  agreement  o'  the  British  to  sup- 
port the  trade  proposals  which  were  pub- 
lished by  this  Government  last  fall  These 
proposals  were  put  forward  with  a  view  to- 
ward freeing  world  trade  of  discriminatory 
and  hampering  restrictions  of  all  kinds.  The 
proposals  relate  to  such  matters  as  the  re- 
duction of  imperial  preferences  comparable 
to  the  reductloris  in  our  tariff,  the  If  ting 
of  quantitative  quotas  and  embargoes  of  a 
discriminatory  nature,  the  limiting  of  sub- 
sidies on  exports  to  exceptional  and  well- 
defined  cases,  the  elimination  of  restrictions 
on  the  commerce  of  the  world  by  cartels  and 
combines  through  International  action,  the 
handling  of  the  difficult  special  problems  of 
surplus  commodities,  the  creation  of  en  in- 
ternational trade  organization  under  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  efforts  to  provide  full  and 
regular  employment  In  each  country  by  do- 
mestic action  which  will  avoid  harmful  ef- 
fects on  the  employment  situation  In  neigh- 
boring countries. 

Without  the  credit  which  we  have  agreed 
to  extend  to  the  British,  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  for  them  to  undertake  the  com- 
mitments Included  In  the  financial  agreement 
and  quite  beyond  their  rapacities  in  the  next 
few  years  to  support  our  proposals  for  secur- 
ing a  multilateral  trading  system  In  which 
the  businessmen  of  the  United  States  can 
freely  compete  for  the  markets  of  the  world. 
And  yet  even  this  was  not  all  ihut  was 
agreed  upon  In  our  negotiations  wl"h  the 
Brltlah.  We  had  also  to  think  of  the  lend- 
lease  and  reciprocal -aid  accounts  and  of  the 
United  States  surplus  property  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  was  a  problem  which  might 
easily  have  been  bungled  and  which  might 
have  hung  on  to  strain  and  endanger  and 
complicate  our  relations  for  decades. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  we  had  sent 
to  the  British  on  lend-lease  about  ♦25.000,- 
000.000  worth  of  goods.  These  goods  ranged 
from  tanks  and  planes  and  shells  to  food  ;ind 
blankets  and  medical  supplies.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  total  had  been  either 
blown  up  or  used  up  In  our  common  effort 
against  the  enemy.  At  the  end  of  ihe  war 
there  stlU  remained  a  sizable  amount  of 
goods.  Some  of  these  were  of  a  military 
nature,  some  civilian.  There  was  also  a  very 
sizable  amount  of  surpltis  property  In  the 
United  Kingdom,  much  of  which  had  Uttle 
value.  The  British  might  have  said  to  us. 
"We  wish  now  to  return  you  everything  that 
Is  left  and  you  make  take  It  away  with  you." 
but  if  they  had  done  that,  we  would  have 
been  faced  with  the  absurd  situation  of  pack- 
ing up  all  of  these  supplies  and  paying  enor- 
mous amounts  in  freight  and  service  charges 
to  bring  them  home.  It  would  have  been 
absurd  for  another  reason,  since  the  British 
had  a  use  for  many  of  the  goods  which  were 
there.  And.  of  course,  we  had  large  quanti- 
ties of  supplies  which  we  had  received  from 
the  British  on  reverse  lend-lease.  These 
supplies  were  in  the  hands  of  cur  armed 
forces  all  over  the  world. 

What  we  did  v.as  to  look  at  all  that  re- 
mained in  their  hands  and  in  ours  and  agree 
with  the  British  upon  a  value  for  all  of  it. 
When  the  accounts  were   balanced.  It  was 


found  that  the  British  owed  us  $650,000,000 
and  the  British  agreed  to  pay  us  that  amount. 
This  will  be  paid  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
provided  In  the  financial  agreement  in  50 
annual  installments.  The  entire  slate  has 
now  been  wiped  clean.  What  we  received 
for  those  goods  which  were  destroyed  or  con- 
sumed is  the  effort  ■which  our  ally  was  able  to 
put  forth  in  winning  the  war  and  that  Is 
enough.  We  have  made  a  fair  settlement 
for  what  was  left,  and  that  should  be  very 
heartening  to  the  American  people,  who  al- 
ways wished  that  lend-lease  should  be  a 
great  war  mechanism  and  that  It  should  be 
promptly  and  fairly  settled  at  the  war's  end. 
I  think  you  will  agree  that  we  found  solu- 
tions to  a  very  considerable  number  of  dif- 
ficult problems.  What  we  attempted  to  do 
In  the  negotiations  with  the  British  was  to 
reach  a  settlement  of  all  of  the  outstanding 
financial  and  commercial  problems  which 
confronted  us.  We  thought  It  was  appropri- 
ate that  we  secure  a  settlement  of  all  of 
these  problems  In  connection  with  the  grant- 
ing of  a  large  credit  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
We  did  not  think  It  was  appropriate  to  try 
to  use  the  lever  of  the  credit  to  practice  dol- 
lar diplomacy  In  fields  quite  unrelated  to 
financial  and  commercial  questions.  Ques- 
tions of  territorial  sovereignty  and  other  po- 
litical matters  are  not  subject  to  solution 
by  such  methods 

What  we  have  done  Is  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
derstanding with  a  nation,  whose  position  in 
world  commerce  is  unique,  to  move  forward 
toward  the  removal  of  controls  and  restric- 
tions which  hamper  and  reduce  international 
trade  so  that  both  of  us  and  other  nations 
may  prosper  in  an  expanding  world  economy. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or   WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREoENTATIVES      ^ 
Tu   <day,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr  Spea.:er.  there  are 
still  a  great  many  women  vorking  who 
are  wives  of  servicemen,  and  some  who 
have  lost  their  huobands.  and  therefore 
it  is  vitally  1.  pcrtant  to  them  that  the 
child-care  centers  be  continued. 

In  view  of  this  fact  I  in.sert  this  timely 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  of  February  8.  1946.  in  the  Record: 

CHUD-CARl   CENTERS 

On  the  basis  of  Information  supplied  to 
the  Board  of  Eduction  and  District  build- 
ing officials  by  social  workers  who  have  stud- 
led  the  situation,  the  scheduled  closing  of 
Washington's  emergency  child-care  centers 
on  February  28  would  work  real  hardship 
on  many  families.  Among  those  who  would 
be  seriously  affected  are  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  scores  of  servicemen  still  overseas, 
as  well  as  many  widows  whose  ability  to 
make  a  living  for  their  families  depends  on 
their  finding  means  of  caring  for  their  chil- 
dren during  working  hours.  This  being  the 
case,  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  per- 
suaded to  discuss  with  the  District  Commis- 
sioners the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  de- 
ficiency appropriation  of  $50,000  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  centers  for  the 
remainder  of  the  flbcal  year. 

There  is  considerable  merit  to  the  conten- 
tion that  these  centers  should  remain  avail- 
able to  worthy  families  during  the  period  of 
postwar  economic  readjustment  through 
which  they  are  passing.  A  careful  screen- 
ing of  applicants  will  be  necessary  as  the 
taperlng-oS  process  Incident  to  the  returu 
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domestic  conditions  Is  ef- 

there  is  a  movement  In  some 
continuance  of   the  centers 
less    permanent    basis      The 
Agencie     is  conducting  a 
skould  throw  light  on  the  ad- 
ct  Qtlnulng  the  centers  l)eyond 
>erlod.     Whether  such  a  long- 
8  lould  t>e  subBldtzed  with  Fed- 
I  iipported  by  community  con- 
matter  for  future  determlna- 
problem    is   to    find 
of  continuing  the  program 
emergency.     And  it  is  an 
measure  that  the  Commla- 
Jiistined  In  requesting  from 
dfcflclency  appropriation  sought 
}f   Education. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

IN  THK  HOtrSE 

ruesdi  u.  February  26.  1946 


Mr  BARAeTT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  toe  »y  we  celebratec  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
American.  William  Fred- 
erick Cody,  jiopularly  known  as  Buffalo 
Bill.  In  his  fajr  he  was  the  idol  of  every 
American,  pi  rtlcitlarly  the  chUdren. 

Buffalo  Bil  was  a  man  of  great  vision, 
and  in  the  es  rly  days,  before  the  Federal 
Government  enacted  its  Irrigation  law. 
he  promoted  an  irrigation  project  near 
his  home  to«  n.  Cody.  Wyo. 

At  the  tlm  ;  of  Custer's  last  stand  Buf- 
falo Bill,  as  o  le  of  the  chief  scouts,  fought 
the  Cheyerm  ?s  In  the  battle  of  War  Bon- 
net Creek,  (in  July  17.  irzf.  near  my 
home  town.  In  this  battle  Buffalo  Bill. 
winning  in  hand-to-hand  fighting  with 
tbe  celebrated  Indian  Chief.  Yellow 
Hand.  recor<%d  the  first  revenge  for  Cus- 
ter's death. 

The  following  tribute.  In  the  souvenir 
edition  of  th(  Cody  Enterprise.  February 
cxjiresses  the  high  esteem  in 
which  this  gi  eat  frontiersman  is  held  by 
every  citizen 

IN    MKMOaiAM 

Frederick     Cody— "Buffalo 

I^earta  of  every  clttaen  of  this 

ia  gone,  but  his  deeds. 

accomplishments  will  never 

the    month    of    February    the 
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r^apectad.  honored  and  admired 

of  the  earth,  hla  rwtl  friends — 
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hla  old  friends  and  comrades 

his  home  town  of  Cody.  Wyo. 
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future  of  Wyoming  and  other  Western  Statea 
before  the  public. 

Aa  a  man  he  bowed  to  none  With  hla 
tall,  handsome,  athletic  frame,  and  gra- 
cious ways  he  won  the  hearts  of  kings  as  well 
as  common  men  Ever  alert  to  his  destiny 
In  the  West,  he  spumed  an  easy  life  among 
the  world's  great,  and  always  returned  to  his 
last  and  greatest  lore,  hia  honce  on  the  fron- 
tier in  Cody. 

Buffalo  Bill  the  Individual  represents  an  era 
In  American  history  that  In  Itself  was 
unique — an  era  of  conquest  typified  by  him 
who  was  no  conqueror  He  played  a  major 
part  In  the  greatest  period  of  transition  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed  His  roles  were 
numeroxis.  but  always  important  and  color- 
ftil-  scout,  Indian  fighter.  Pon;  Express 
rider,  buffalo  hunter,  trail  blaser.  empire 
builder,  and  master  showman  His  career 
was  one  of  deeds  and  accomplishments,  the 
stuff  of  which  nations  are  built  to  withstand 
the  blasts  of  time 

On  February  36.  Cody.  Wyo  .  the  town  thnt 
was  his  home  pays  tribute  to  lU  greatest 
benefactor,  the  man  who  looked  l)eyond  the 
rocks  and  sagebrtish  and  saw  a  thriving 
metropolis  rich  in  minerals,  oil.  fertile  Irrl- 
gatlor   lands,  and  freemen 

Cody  la  no  longer  the  frontier  of  an  ad- 
vancing civilisation,  but  m  the  hearu  of 
those  who  are  privileged  to  dwell  in  the 
elMMQ  hODMalte  of  William  Frederick  Cody. 
tiM  aptnt  of  the  frontier  will  always  prevail. 
In  deepest  humility  we  pay  everlasting-  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  our  greatest  bene- 
factor. Btiflalo  Bill  Cody. 


Tkinkiof  It  Over 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAHAN 

or  Muaocrmi 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRBBBHTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  CARNAHAN  Mr  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
oai>.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  February  23  issue  of  the  Fair 
Play  of  Ste.  Genevieve.  Mo.: 
THiwaJisa  rr  ovn 

Republicans  are  gleefully  whooping  up  the 
Truman -Ickes-Pauley  quarrel  the  past  week, 
pointing  to  it  as  an  outright  Indication  of 
dissension  within  the  Democratic  ranks. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  really  Is  somewhat 
different    In  our  e«timatl<B> 

Ickes  In  the  true  sense  waa  never  a  party 
man.  His  only  bold  on  the  Democratic 
Party  was  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Cabinet  during  President  Roosevelt's 
tenure  In  office  He  was  an  aviTwed  t>ellever 
In  the  Rooseveltlan  policies  and  various  ao- 
ctal  reforms,  many  of  which  be  authored  him- 
self with  the  Presidents  approval  But  there 
the  line  was  drawn  When  President  Roose- 
velt died.  Ickes  died  with  him— politically 
His  crack-brained  aehemea  to  revolutionise 
everybody  and  anything  may  not  have  been 
looked  upon  with  favor  by  the  practical  Tru- 
man 8o — Harold  Ickes,  like  an  outraged 
prima  donna,  sought  to  embarrasa  the  Preal- 
dent  by  calling  a  Presidential  appointee  a 
crook 

It  has  net  been  so  long  ago  when  the  Re- 
publican press  was  condcmntng  Ickes  for 
everything  tinder  the  sun  Now  overnight 
they  point  to  him  aa  the  soul  of  honesty. 
Integrity,  and  loyalty 

If  the  Republicans  think  that  about  Harold 
they  can  have  him  in  their  party  But  If 
they  think  for  a  minute  that  hU  rampage 
will  break  up  the  Democratic  Party,  brother, 
they're  Jtut  whistling  In  the  dark 


Money  Facts  and  Fallacicf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAHo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  February  26.  1946 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  'Jie 
most  important  functions  of  governments 
everywhere  is  to  provide  theli  people  with 
a  stable  monetary  system. 

It  now  appears  from  the  busine.ss  and 
financial  conditions  prevailing  through- 
out the  world  that  the  governments  of  the 
past,  with  their  money  sy.'^tems  as  imper- 
fect as  they  were,  have  done  better  in 
meeting  this  responsibility  than  the  sev- 
eral goverrunents — Including  our  own- 
are  doing  at  the  present  time  with  their 
several  so-called  managed  currency  sys- 
tems. 

There  is  submitted  for  the  infonnation 
and  consideration  of  my  colleagues  a  let- 
ter on  the  money  subject  and  my  answer 
thereto: 

SroKAMS.  Wash  .  January  it.  IHt. 
Mr  Chas  E.  Pom>. 

Peyton  Butldtng.  Sptikane.  Wash. 

D«\«  Sn- 

1  A  short  tune  ago  I  wrote  asking  why 
the  diaerence  In  the  price  of  gold  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  In  terms  of  United  States 
dollars.  You  never  replied  but  you  sent  me 
various  articles  which  1  have  appreciated, 
especially  the  remarks  by  Hon  Courron  I. 
WHrra  In  It  are  some  things  1  undersUnd 
and  some  1  do  not.  All  remarks  following 
that  are  In  quoutlon  marks  are  from  Hon. 
C.  I.  Wmrr's  article. 

a.  A  miner  brings  meul  to  the  mint.  "It 
would  be  minted  Into  coin  and  banded  back 
to  him  to  do  with  as  he  pleased";  "nhe  miner 
could  spend  it  or  keep  It  as  he  pleased ':  "the 
collection  of  interest  was  not  Inherent  with 
the  creation  and  clrrtilation  of  gold  and 
silver  money  "  All  of  thst  is  plain,  simple 
and  understandable. 

3.  But  if  the  miner  wished  he  could  loan 
It  to  someone  with  or  without  Interest. 
Be  could  have  loaned  It  to  Uncle  Sam.  tak- 
ing In  return  a  bond  that  paid  interest.  The 
Intereat  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  crea- 
tion or  circulation  of  the  money.  The  In- 
tereat waa  a  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the 
money  by  a  party  not  owning  the  monef. 
Prom  the  beginning  of  our  Oovernment  down 
to  the  present  Victory  loan  our  Oovernment 
has  borrowed  money  by  laaumg  Intereat -bear- 
ing bonds.     I  see  nothing  arrong  In  It. 

4  The  National  Bank  Act  permitted  legal 
tender  money  to  be  laaued  up  to  90  percent 
of  the  value  ol  the  bonds  deposited  as  se- 
curity Those  bonds  did  not  become  the 
property  of  the  Traaaurar.  They  continued 
to  pay  Intereat  ta  tha  owner  because  the 
Oovernment  was  stllJ  tialng  the  money  those 
bonds  wae  originally  Issued  tor.  The  United 
States  guaranteed  that  legal  tender  bank  note 
becaosB  it  had  glOO  for  sach  MO  oou  u- 
sued     I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  with  that. 

5  The  miner  takes  the  metal  to  the  mint 
and  recelvea  (1)  gold  coin,  (3)  sUver  coin  in 
return,  orten  he  traded  the  gold  coin  for  a 
piece  at  paper  called  (3»  gold  certificate, 
usually  he  traded  the  silver  coin  for  a  piece 
ot  paper  called  (4)  silver  certificate,  because 
the  sliver  coins  were  too  bulky  and  heavy 
to  handle.  The  banker  took  the  United 
States  tmnds  to  the  Treasurer  and  deposited 
them  for  a  piece  ct  paper  called  (5>  na- 
tional bank  note  All  the  above  five  kinds 
of  money  were  legal.  The  owner  that  is  the 
banker  or  the  miner,  eotild  spend,  keep  or 
loan  as  he  electa. 
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e.  What  I  do  not  understand  Is:  How  are 
the  American  people  burdened  with  any  in- 
terest In  the  creation  or  circulation  of  any 
of  that  money.  Interest  does  not  start 
until  the  owner  loans  his  money  to  a  second 
person  and  the  latter  person  Is  willing  to 
pay  for  that  use  of  that  money. 

7.  The  amount  of  bank-note  money  is- 
sued was  not  controlled  by  the  banks  but  by 
the  amount  of  the  bocds  the  United  States 
sold,  which  in  turn  was  controlled  by  the 
confidence  someone  had  In  Investing  In  those 
bonds.  The  bank,  after  securing  the  bonds, 
could  then  control  the  amount  of  notes  It 
wished  to  Issue  against  those  bonds.  The 
bonds  yielded  Interest  but  not  the  bank  notes, 
that  is  until  hey  were  loaned  out  at  inter- 
est as  a  gold  coin  or  gold  certificate  or  silver 
coin  or  silver  certificate  was  loaned  out. 

8.  Anyone  can  figure  that  a  dollar  com- 
pounded at  6  percent  Interest  from  1879  until 
1945  will  be  »46  79.  if  they  have  the  time  and 
the  patience.  It  was  nice  of  Mr.  Woodllef 
Thomas,  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to 
have  done  the  work  but  it  also  added  prestige 
to  a  weak  arRument.  Why  take  3  percent  or 
6  percent?  Why  compound  annually?  Dur- 
ing that  period  banks  loaned  money  as  low  as 
a  percent  and  as  high  as  10  percent:  took  out 
Interest  In  advance  so  that  they  got  slightly 
more  than  the  mentioned  rate;  loaned  It  for 
30.  60.  or  90  days,  usually  90  day?,  so  maybe 
Interest  should  have  been  compounded  quar- 
terly or  every  60  days.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  banks  had  to  keep  15  to  25  percent  reserve, 
seldom  had  all  their  money  loaned  out,  had 
certain  expenses  and  losses  inherent  to  run- 
ning a  loan  business.  So  you  see  all  this  talk 
of  interest  means  nothing.  Just  a  smoke 
screen  to  cover  the  real  Issue. 

9.  "Money  of  ultimate  redemption."  What 
does  that  mean?  Ultimately  we  redeem  a 
gold  or  silver  coin  with  what? 

10.  "Money  of  unchangeable  value."  What 
does  that  mean?  That  1  ounce  of  gold  will 
at  all  times  buy  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of 
wheat  or  coal  or  sliver?  Even  In  our  bi- 
metallic days  an  ounce  of  gold  bought  from 
15  to  16.002  ounces  of  sliver. 

11.  "Bimetallism  worked  from  1792  until 
1873—81  years  ••    Did  It?    The  1792  ratio  was 

15  to  1,  which  was  very  close  to  the  world 
market.  But  the  world  market  changed  and 
by  1795  to  1833  that  market  changed  and 
the  average  ratio  was  15.6  to  1.  That  meant 
that  gold  was  undervalued  In  the  United 
BUtes  and  silver  was  overvalued.  You  could 
change  15  ounces  of  silver  for  1  ounce  of 
gold  at  the  United  States  mint  and  trade  that 
ounce  of  gold  for  15.6  ounces  of  silver,  making 
4  percent  on  the  transaction.  And  the  turn- 
over was  fast.  The  "Inexorable  force  of 
Gresham's  law"  was  working.  Result,  we  got 
the  silver  and  gold  went  to  the  world  markets. 
And  we  had  to  do  something  about  It. 

12.  So— In  1834  and  1837— the  ratio  was 
changed  to  16  to  1.  United  States  over- 
valued gold  and  undervalued  silver.  "The 
Inexorable  force  of  Gresham's  law"  reversed 
the  process.    An  ounce  of  gold  exchanged  for 

16  ounces  of  silver  at  the  United  States  mint, 
but  you  took  only  15.33  ounces  of  silver  (In 
1853)  to  the  world  markets  and  got  1  ounce 
of  gold  for  it.  making  4.3  percent  on  the 
transaction.  Result,  United  States  got  the 
gold,  silver  almost  vanished  from  the  United 
SUtes.  Even  small  coins  were  melted  down 
and  sent  abroad. 

13.  The  scarcity  of  small  change  was  so 
serious  that  the  public  protested,  private 
coins  were  issued  aa  a  convenience,  silver 
dollars  were  cut  into  quarters  and  eighths  to 
be  used  as  small  change,  bank  notes  were  is- 
sued in  fractional  parts  of  a  dollar  and  In 
odd  amounts  such  as  91.25,  tl.SO.  and  $1.75. 
dollar  bank  notes  were  torn  Into  halves  and 
quarters  to  be  used  as  small  change. 

14.  Silver  was  not  demonetized  In  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  England  In  1816 
(not  Germany  in  1870)  demonetized  her  sil- 
ver coins  by  reducing  their  silver  content  and 
maklr.g     them     fiduciary     money.      Similar 


measures  had  been  discussed  in  the  United 
States.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  a 
beginning  was  made  by  coining  a  3 -cent 
piece  of  reduced  silver  value  and  limiting 
Its  legal  tender  value  to  30  cents.  Then  Con- 
gress reduced  the  sliver  value  of  small  coins 
7.6  percent  less  than  the  dollar  so  the  small 
coins  would  not  be  melted  down  and  exported. 
The  coinage  and  use  of  sliver  dollars  was 
almost  negligible.  The  Government  minted 
$1,  •2.50,  and  $3  gold  pieces  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  public.  But  Congressman  WnrrK 
says.  "SUver  was  pouring  Into  the  mints  to  be 
coined  as  money." 

15.  Then  came  the  Civil  War.  Specie  pay- 
ments were  suspended,  greenbacks  were  is- 
sued, and  lack  of  confidence  among  people 
caused  hoarding.  Hoarding  of  what?  Gold 
or  silver  or  greenbacks?  I  presume  the  metal 
coins,  which  showed  that  Gresham's  law  was 
working. 

16.  During  the  greenback  period,  when 
practically  no  silver  dollars  were  In  circula- 
tion or  had  been  in  circulation  for  many 
years  and  the  people  were  not  familiar  with 
the  silver  dollar.  Congress  revised  our  coin- 
age laws  in  line  with  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Congress  discontinued  the  silver  dol- 
lar, which  put  us  on  the  monometallic  gold 
standard.  That  was  in  1873  and  caused  no 
particular  comment  by  the  silver  advocates, 
by  the  people,  or  by  Congress.  As  in  1834. 
when  the  gold  dollar  was  reduced  from  24.75 
grains  to  23.22  grains,  there  was  no  particu- 
lar comment  about  this  debasing  of  the 
money  because  there  was  so  little  gold  in 
circulation   that   it   affected   practically   no 

one. 

17.  The  United  States  remained  on  the 
gold  standard  until  recent  times  when  we 
suspended  specie  payments.  The  country  is 
on  a  managed-currency  basis  but  we  do  not 
like  to  admit  it.  The  gold  and  silver  in  the 
Government  vaults  has  no  connection  with 
the  dollar.  (See  Chairman  Eccles,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  in  his  report  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.) 

18.  If  you  refer  to  page  7  of  Congressman 
WnrrES  article,  he  talks  about  population 
and  commerce  increasing  3  percent.  It  Is 
rather  vague  fcecause  his  arithmetic  Is  faulty. 
One  percent  of  a  fraction  of  a  quantity  plus 
2  percent  of  the  balance  of  the  quantity  can 
never  equal  3  percent  of  the  quantity. 

19.  Now  this  profit  In  seigniorage  we  hear 
so  much  about:  On  page  3  reference  is  made 
to  United  States  Treasury  Bulletin  showing 
45  percent  seigniorage  which  Is  a  tremen- 
dous profit  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  But  on 
page  8  he  again  refers  to  United  States  Treas- 
ury Bulletin  of  July  1945.  which  shows  a  loss 
of  $459,000,000  for  a  period  from  some- 
time in  1944  to  May  1,  1945.  That  calls  for 
some  explanation. 

20.  The  concluding  paragraph  In  Congress- 
man WHrra's  remarks  refers  to  the  various 
prices  of  gold  in  United  States  dollars  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  That  brings  us 
back  to  the  original  letter  I  wrote  you  and  I 
am  still  wondering  why  Gresham's  law  does 
not  correct  this. 

Again  thanking  you  for  the  Information 
you  have  sent  me  at  various  times,  I  remain, 
Yours  respectfully, 

R.  A.  Cbowlet. 


House  of  Representatives, 

CoMMriTEX  ON  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures, 
Washington,  D.  C.  February  23,  1946. 
Mr.  R    A.  Crowlet, 

Spokane.  Wash. 
Deak  Mr.  Crowlet;  It  is  Interesting  to 
learn  from  your  letter  of  January  31.  ad- 
dressed to  my  good  friend,  Blr.  Charles  Pond, 
of  Spokane,  In  which  you  raise  certain  ques- 
tions concerning  statements  made  in  my 
extension  of  remarks  In  the  Conghissional 
Rxcoao  entitled  "The  Trouble  With  Silver," 
that  you  are  Interested  In  and  are  studying 
the  money  question.  It  would  be  better  for 
our  country  If  more  of  our  thoughtful  citi- 


zens would  become  conversant  with  the 
problems  of  money,  and  would  direct  their 
efforts  to  giving  this  country  a  sound,  work- 
able, adequate  money  system  which  would 
provide  the  cash  necessary  to  finance  the 
business  of  our  country. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  In  answering 
the  inquiries  made  In  your  letter.  I  have  in- 
serted numbers  to  the  consecutive  para- 
graphs. 

Now  to  explain  my  position  and  present 
you  with  the  facts. 

The  answer  to  your  first  question,  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  varying  prices  of  gold  In  the 
several  countries.  Is  that  these  fluctuations 
result  from  the  forces  of  economic  law;  1.  e., 
supply  and  demand.  Since  the  value  of  the 
currency  (money)  of  the  several  countries  is 
geared  under  their  managed  currency  sys- 
tem to  their  national  credit  and  detached 
from  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  It  Is  nat- 
ural that  as  the  value  of  the  national  credit 
of  any  nation  rises  or  falls  In  International 
trade,  the  purchasing  power  of  that  country's 
money  in  terms  ol  gold  or  silver  fluctuates  so 
the  price  of  gold  Is  higher  or  lower  in  terms 
of  this  credit  money.  As  an  example  take 
France:  At  the  start  of  the  depression  back 
In  1929  when  most  nations  were  still  on  the 
gold  standard  the  French  people  were  eagerly 
paying  $25  for  United  States  $20  gold  pieces. 
We  (the  (Congress)  subsequently  legalized  by 
statute  what  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
had  already  done;  1.  e.,  Increased  the  value 
of  gold  from  $20  67  an  ounce  to  $35  an  ounce. 

The  statements  made'  In  paragraphs  2  and 
3  of  your  letter  are  correct.  The  Govern- 
ment, as  far  as  obtaining  and  disbursing 
money  is  concerned,  has  always  treated  itself 
as  an  Independent  corporation  and  procured 
its  income  by  taxation,  the  proceeds  from 
which  it  spent  In  paying  the  Government's 
commitments  and  running  expenses.  Like 
any  other  corporation,  in  times  of  emergency, 
when  its  income  did  not  meet  Its  expenses, 
it  proceeded  to  make  up  the  difference  by 
borrowing  money  from  its  eltlzens  or  in  the 
market  by  issuing  and  selling  bonds — a  form 
of  promissory  note — and,  as  you  say,  there 
was  nothing  "wrong  about  that." 

Now  as  to  the  plan  authorized  by  law  for 
the  creation  of  money  under  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Bank  Act  discussed  In  para- 
graph 4,  a  scheme  by  which  the  national 
banks  collected  double  Interest  on  money 
lent  to  the  Government  In  the  first  place, 
while  collecting  interest  on  the  same  credit 
by  lending  It  (credit)  to  Its  customers  In  the 
form  of  national  bank  notes  to  which  you  say, 
"I  cannot  see  anything  wrong  about  that." 
I  am  unable  to  agree  with  you.  If  there  is 
any  interest  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  Gov- 
ernment credit,  it  should  go  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  not  to  the  banks.  Besides,  this 
scheme  gives  the  banks  power  to  retire 
money  from  circulation  by  refusing  to  renew 
loans  or  make  new  loans — in  most  cases,  as 
we  have  learned  by  experience,  when  cash 
is  needed  the  most. 

The  statements  made  in  paragraph  5  are 
absolutely  correct.  The  issuance  of  gold  or 
silver  certificates  with  the  equivalent  of  this 
money  metal  on  deposit  In  the  Government 
vaults  available  for  redemption  on  demand 
made  the  best  paper  money  In  the  wwld, 
money  that  was  convenient  to  transport  and 
handle:  the  kind  of  money  that  saved  the 
money  users  the  necessity  of  paying  Interest 
to  the  banks  In  order  to  have  this  kind  of 
money  Issued  and  remain  in  circulation  and 
also  prevented  loss  of  the  Nation's  money 
metal  by  abrasion  or  misplaced  coin. 

The  answer  to  the  uncertainty  expressed  In 
the  sixth  paragraph  is  simple.  If  you  have 
gold  or  silver  coin  or  gold  or  silver  certifi- 
cates, otherwise  money,  which  soireone  wants 
to  borrow  at  interest,  certainly  you  have  every 
right  to  collect  your  Interest  as  long  as  they 
want  to  keep  the  money.  But,  that  propo- 
sition Is  quite  different  from  the  operation 
of  a  money  system  whereby  the  only  source  of 
money  creation  and  supply  is  given  to  the 
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country  U  tupplied  to  borrow- 
ncbanc«  intarest-beartnii  notes 
of  new  money  or  the  re- 
thst  hss  been  returned 
In  payment  at  prev.ous  loans — 
moavy  linied  by  procurlnc  s 
k»n  of  mixed  new  national  bank  notes  and 
old  natk>nal  I  ank  notes,  but  In  any  event  all 
of  It  paytnK  Interest  to  the  Issuing  bank 
tutu  this  loaned  money  or  lU  equlralent  In 
some  kind  of  money  is  brought  '>ack  to  the 
bank  with  interest  added  and  the  note  taken 
up 

In  (act.  tn  the  operation  of  the  present 
money -creating  scheme  both  the  note  and 
the  money  are  retired  until  the  next  bor- 
rower comes  I  ilong  and  takes  this  money  out 
and  puts  It  in  circulation  again  by  giving 
tb*  bank  a  mw  interest-bcurlnc  note.  Thus 
find  that  under  our  exictliif  Federal  Re- 
system  there  is  a  never-ending 
ytold  of  iBtarist  to  the  bank. 

In  this  connection  it  la  interesting  to  note 
that  the  sveiage  money  user  doesn't  realize 
that  he  Is  pi  ying  interest  on  the  money  In 
circulation,  e specially  if  he  has  a  comfortable 
bank  accoun  and  Is  accumulating.  Instead 
of  i(«lng.  mo  ley.  But  he  Is  paying  hU  share 
of  the  tnterist  Indirectly  even  though  hts 
earnings  or  bis  share  of  money  Is  only  in  his 
possession  fo:  a  few  minutes  or  days,  a  brief 
period  on  wblch  the  current  rate  of  Interest 
is  Infinlteslncsl.  Ordinarily  the  Interest  on 
the  money  hn  handles  over  the  week  end  or 
after  the  moc  thly  pay  day  1:^  so  small  It  mean.s 
practically  n<ithing  to  htm.  but  he  pays  his 
share  of  the  Interest  Just  the  same  in  the 
added  price  c  the  things  he  gets  from  the 
butcher,  the  baker,  the  merchant,  the  theater 
owner,  or  whomever  he  patronises.  The  peo- 
ple who  have  borrowed  money  In  the  conduct 
of  their  btaaliieas  must  add  the  Interest  they 
pay  to  the  pi  lea  of  the  things  they  sell  To 
illustrate  thi  magnitude  of  this  charge  for 
the  use  of  th  >  money  tn  circulation,  compute 
the  Interest  <in  the  925.833  379.005  In  Federal 
Reserve  noUs  and  •502.261.413  In  Federal 
Reserve  bank  notes  ss  shown  on  the  Decem- 
ber circulation  atatement  of  the  United 
States  Trsasi  iry  and  prorate  the  amount  of 
that  flgtire  ainung  the  people  of  this  country. 

Contrary  t<i  the  statement  in  paragraph  7. 
the  amount  uf  bank-note  money  issued  Is 
controlled  by  the  vultuie  of  applications  for 
bank  loans  bi  sed  on  the  value  of  the  security 
offered  and  ttie  wllUngnesa  of  the  bai>ks  to 
make  loans:  no  willingness,  no  loans — no 
loans,  no  mo  ley — no  money,  fslUng  pnces — 
falling  prices  little  value  to  the  swrunty  of- 
laiad  IttTlr  value  to  the  security  offered,  im- 
poaMble  to  mi  ke  .^und  loans — so  the  Nation's 
financial  pun  p  has  lost  Its  prime  and  thereby 
th*  more  literal  banks  were  powerless  to 
supply  the  m  :)ney  flow  to  finance  business — 
tben  depresalin.  and  you  and  your  old  man 
loat  your  flnaaclal  shirt — pardon  the  d.gres- 
slon. 

Now.  explalQlng  the  equation  and  the  de- 
duction you  make  In  paragraph  8.  If  you 
want  to  make  your  calculation  conform  to 
the  practice  of  the  banks  using  the  Federal 
Raaarve  8yst<  m  as  applied  to  business  notes 
ria— lltort  ••  eligible  paper,  we  find  there  is  a 
nutxlraum  llciitatlon  of  00  days  on  the  ma- 
turity date  oi  this  class  of  loan  so  the  Inter- 
•at  on  the  money  of  the  realm.  I  e..  Federal 
llaserve  notei.  comes  In  every  90  days  or 
sooner.  owln|  to  the  period  of  maturity  of 
the  eligible  cote  pledged  as  security  for  the 
Issuance  of  tl  ts  kind  of  money. 

The  statement  as  to  Idle  bank  reserves 
and  bank  loates  is  beside  the  point.  The  In- 
disputable fait  Is  that  the  banks  collect  In- 
tere.st  on  all  money  tn  circulation  with  the 
exception  of  gold  and  silver  coin  ,and  gold 
and  silver  ccttificates  and.  as  you  know,  ex- 
isting law  ha  I  retired  all  gold  coin  and  all 
gold  certlfloa  •■  and  operates  to  keep  both 
tliese  kinds  at  money  out  of  circulation.  The 
only  Interest- frae  money  now  in  circulation 


is  sliver  coin  and  silver  cartlflcatM  and  when 
the  banks  come  into  poaseasion  of  thU  kind 
of  money.  ■■  they  do  all  tlie  time,  and  lend  it 
cut  again  they  receive  and  are  entitled  to 
their  interest  )ust  as  you  and  I  are  enUtled 
to  Interest  on  any  loan  that  we  make. 

I  think  yov  and  everyone  else  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  banks  of  this  country  per- 
form a  most  useful  and  indispensable  service 
In  dealing  in  money  and  dupenslng  credit. 
but  wben  it  comes  to  creating  money  and 
collecting  interest  on  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment's credit  with  the  power  to  contract  or 
expand  the  money  volume  and  the  flow  of 
credit  then  the  banks  have  taken  to  them- 
aalves  a  conceasion  to  which  they  have  no 
right  and  exercise  power  that  is  dangcroui  to 
national  welfare  as  experience  has  repeatedly 
taught  us. 

Now  as  to  the  smoke  screen  ycu  see  men- 
tioned In  paragraph  8.  let  s  brush  this  screen 
aside  so  we  can  really  see  the  accumulation  of 
Interest  the  t>anks  are  taking  on  tl'.e  interest- 
bearing  obligation  that  la  supporting  the 
•20.600.000.000  of  Federal  Reserve  notes  and 
Federal  Reserve  bank  notes  in  circulation 
calculated,  say.  at  3  percent  annually. 

Now  wben  you  aiKl  I  were  little  kids  and 
went  to  school  the  teacher  said  the  way  to 
find  1  percent  of  any  given  numt}er  was  to 
write  down  the  principal  and  then  point  off 
two  places,  thst  is.  the  last  two  numbers. 
Well,  here  we  have  •28.500.000.000.  Now  let's 
point  ofl  two  places  by  marking  ofl  the  two 
last  ciphers  and  we  find  that  1  percent  Is 
•265.000. 000  and  we  know  that  nobody  can 
borrow  money  from  a  bank  at  1  percent,  for 
as  I  remember  during  must  of  my  young  life 
we  bad  to  work  like  everything  to  pay  10  per- 
cent on  a  farm  mortgage  and  at  that  quar- 
terly, and  later  the  banks  began  to  lend 
money  at  8  percent.  After  the  Federal  land 
bank  came  along  they  made  loans  as  low  as 
8  percent.  That's  what  most  of  us  have  to 
psy  now  and  we  know  that  Government 
bonds,  tintll  lately,  were  paying  4  percent. 
Now  the  Government  Is  paying  you  and  me. 
If  we  wait  long  enough  to  get  our  money, 
IKf  percent. 

There  Is  no  point  In  this  discussion  in 
bringing  up  the  smount  of  interest  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  paying  on  the 
•262.000.000,000  national  debt  Well,  as  1 
percent  Interest  on  the  Federal  Reserve  notes 
In  circulation  brings  us  out  at  •266.000.000 
and  the  banks  probably  receive  an  average  of 
3  percent  interest  on  their  loans,  so  3  per- 
cent on  the  amount  of  bank  money  now  in 
circulation  Is  •?  950.000  a  year  income  to  the 
banks  for  the  use  of  their  kind  of  money. 

Now  as  I  see  It.  this  smoke  screen  thing 
hss  been  draped  over  this  Interest-gathering 
mechanism  of  the  banks  and  their  interest 
Income  procured  by  using  Uncle  Sam's  credit 
long  enough,  so  you  see  thst  all  this  talk  of 
Interest  means  something,  and  now  I  would 
like  to  ask.  as  you  see  It.  what  is  the  real 
issue?  With  this  smoke  screen  blown  away, 
the  people  of  this  country  should  be  able 
to  aee  more  clearly  the  real  cause  and  objec- 
tive of  this  long-sustained  campaign  to  dis- 
credit the  use  of  silver  money. 

Paragraph  9  evidently  calls  for  a  simple 
answer  to  a  simple  question,  sn  answer  which 
until  recently  was  found  on  the  face  of 
every  Government  bond  and  most  mortgages 
tmtll  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  was 
passed,  a  covenant  which  clearly  stated  the 
obligation  was  rede^^mable  In  gold.  At  first 
for  a  long  period  after  the  Civil  War  Govern- 
ment bonds  were  redeemable  in  coin:  later 
the  law  was  changed  to  make  them  redeem- 
able in  gold.  Not  In  wheat  or  Iron,  or  labor. 
or  bank  credit,  or  the  paper  token  of  an- 
other debt,  but  gold,  the  money  of  tiltimate 
redemption.  Possibly  you  have  noted  that  In 
all  the  years  of  this  cotm try's  existence  peo- 
ple did  not  redeem  gold  snd  silver  coin  with 
anything.  They  obtslned  gold  snd  silver 
coin  in  exchange  for  many  things — the  prod- 
ticts  of  labor  or  labor  itself. 


To  define  money  of  tinchsnging  value,  the 
subject  of  your  query  In  paragraph  10.  a  bet- 
ter definition  would  be  money  of  stable 
value,  the  kind  of  money  the  governments  of 
the  world  have  been  seeking  to  create  since 
civilization  began,  a  qtiallty  of  money  the 
world  needs  now  as  never  before. 

Consider  the  French  franc  coming  down  to 
us  from  the  dawn  of  medieval  history.  The 
monetary  unit  of  a  great  nation,  each  franc 
is  compoeed  of  100  centimes  or  five  sous, 
which  had  stable  purchsslng  power  all  down 
through  the  centuries  with  a  value  of  20 
cents  m  United  States  money.  The  franc 
has  fallen  since  a  managed  currency  system 
was  adopted  by  France  until  today  the  value 
of  the  franc  Is  119  francs  to  one  United  States 
dollar,  with  the  purchasing  power  of  about 
five-sixths  of  a  United  States  penny. 

In  considering  the  financial  distress  of 
the  French  people,  one  Is  prompted  to  ask 
if  th  is  cotild  possibly  have  happened  if  franca 
were  minted  of  silver. 

The  Italian  money  tmlt.  the  lira,  formerly 
worth  20  cents  In  our  money.  Is  now  worth 
225  to  the  United  States  dollar  It  U  difll- 
cult  to  Imagine  how  Italian  pennies  can  be 
tised  In  trade  and  from  what  material  they 
could  t>e  minted. 

The  monetary  unit  tn  a  stable  monetary 
system  should  remain  unchangeable  in  value 
as  measured  by  the  average  commodity  price 
level.  Money.  In  s  sound  workable  adequate 
money  system,  should  measure  values  just  as 
the  thermometer  measures  the  temperature. 
The  value  of  the  dollar,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  as  fixed  as  the  zero  mark 
on  the  thermometer  used  in  measuring  the 
degrees  of  cold  and  heat. 

The  value  of  all  other  conunoditles  are 
subject  to  fluctuations.  Influenced  by  condi- 
tions affecting  production  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  But  money,  the  medi- 
um of  exchange  required  In  redeeming  prom- 
issory notes  and  other  deferred  obligations, 
must  be  stable  in  value  to  protect  the  Integ- 
rity of  contracts. 

The  answer  to  the  contention  made  In 
paragraph  11  as  to  the  proven  practicability 
of  bimetallism  is  best  answered  by  a  state- 
ment made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
Senatcjr  F.  M   Cockrell  when  he  said: 

"Here  Is  International  bimetallism  estab- 
lished by  France.  Italy.  Belgium.  Switzerland, 
and  Greece.  France  alone  had  maintained 
bimetallism  ever  since  October  1785  In 
March  1865.  she  had  called  the  attenfon  of 
our  Government  to  It.  and  Mr.  Lincoln  (Pres- 
ident Lincoln!  had  appointed  Mr  N  M. 
Beckwlth  commissioner  general.  On  Janu- 
ary 4.  1867.  Mr  Berthemy.  envoy  of  France 
to  the  United  States,  submitted  to  Secretary 
Seward  a  copy  of  the  monetary  convention 
of  December  23.  1865.  and  Invited  the  United 
States  to  become  a  party  to  It. 

"That  la  the  only  time  the  United  States 
was  ever  offered  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
member  of  an  International  bimetallic  union 
Here  was  a  bimetallic  system  upon  a  ratio  of 
154  to  1  maintained  by  France  since  Oc- 
tober 30.  1785.  and  all  we  had  to  do  viras 
simply  to  subscribe  to  It.  There  was  no 
international  complication  connected  with 
It;  nothing  to  do  but  simply  subscribe  to 
It  and  agree  that  we  would  coin  certain 
coins.  In  order  to  come  to  that,  we  only 
had  to  strike  out  about  12>j  grain.s  of  our 
stsndard  silver  dollar,  reduce  It  to  400  grains, 
and  ,hus  bring  it  down  to  the  ratio  of  15«4 
to  1.  Here  was  the  standard  perfected,  tested 
for  nearly  a  hundred  yars." 

In  reaching  our  conclusions  concerning  the 
Influence  responsible  for  the  flow  of  money, 
evidently  you  mistake  the  dliparlty  In  the 
values  of  the  money  metals  gold  snd  silver 
m  this  country  and  In  Europe  for  "the 
Inexorable  forces  of  Greeham's  law.  '  The 
movement  of  money  metal  referred  to  was 
occasioned  by  the  difference  In  monetary 
ratios  of  gold  and  silver,  minted  by  our  Oov- 
ments  and  the  governments  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly France,  which  steadUy  maintained 
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a  ratio  of  15  >4  to  1  while  our  Government 
at  first  established  a  ratio  of  15  to  1  and 
then,  instead  of  standardizing  the  ratio  of 
gold  and  silver  In  our  money  with  that  of 
France  and  other  European  countries,  the 
United  States  Government  by  the  acts  of 
1834  and  1837  adopted  the  ratio  of  16  to  1, 
thereby  undervaluing  silver  In  our  money 
which  naturally  went  to  the  European  mints 
at  the  standard  value  then  prevailing  In 
France  and  other  countries  at  a  profit  to  the 
exporters  In  this  country. 

Later,  when  the  opponents  of  International 
bimetallism  were  successful  In  preventing 
this  country  from  standardizing  our  currency 
with  nations  comprising  the  Ixtin  union  and 
Joining  an  International  convention  to  ex- 
tend International  bimetallism  to  this  coun- 
try, the  profits  being  made  by  the  silver 
exporters  were  used  as  one  of  the  excuses  for 
demonetizing  silver  in  th's  country  in  1873. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  "inexorable 
forces  of  Gresham's  law"  is  falling  to  operate 
at  the  present  time  to  drive  superior  quality 
Federal  Reserve  note  currency  out  of  circula- 
tion by  the  use  of  inferior  quality  silver 
certificate  currency,  or  vice  versa. 

In  discussing  the  acute  shortage  of  sub- 
sidiary coin  mentioned  in  paragraph  13  with 
sliver  undervalued  here  at  a  time  when  the 
mints  of  the  European  nations  were  accept- 
ing .silver  on  a  IS'a-to-l  ratio,  naturally  silver 
flowed  to  Europe,  leaving  this  country  short 
of  subsidiary  coins. 

As  stated  In  paragraph  14,  England  did 
adopt  the  gold  standard  after  the  Napoleonic 
wars  In  1816.  with  distressing  effect  on  the 
English  people  for  a  long  time  Tt  was  after 
the  Germans  defeated  France  in  1870  and 
exacted  as  a  down  payment  on  the  war 
indemnity  all  the  gold  in  France  when  the 
French  people  patriotically  brought  their 
gold  to  the  French  Treasury  and  exchanged 
it  for  French  bonds,  which  gold  the  Germans 
loaded  up  on  their  gun  caissons  and  hauled 
back  to  Berlin. 

It  was  after  this  that  the  German  and 
English  bankers  found  themselves  in  pos- 
session of  90  percent  of  the  world's  gold 
with  France  still  heavily  indebted  to  Ger- 
many for  the  balance  of  the  war  indemnity 
payable  In  gold  Germany  was  quick  to  take 
further  advantage  of  France  by  closing  the 
German  mints  to  silver  and  dumping  the 
sliver  on  France.  This  forced  France  to 
close  her  mints  to  jilver,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed (1873)  by  the  demonetization  of  silver 
In  this  country. 

Again,  in  paragraph  15,  you  apparently 
conlu-e  the  Influence  of  Gresham's  law  with 
the  effect  of  war  conditions.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained that  due  to  the  uncertainties  as  to 
the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War  or  which  side 
would  be  victorious,  naturally  there  was 
hoarding  and  metallic  money  disappeared 
from  circulation.  To  meet  this  emergency. 
President  Lincoln  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  drawing  on  the  public  credit  by  issuing 
non-lnterest-bearlng  Treasury  notes  engraved 
and  printed  with  green  ink,  commonly  called 
greenbacks,  the  total  amount  of  which  never 
exceeded  a  half  million  dollars,  from  which 
It  appears  that  the  Government  of  that  day 
was  more  considerate  of  our  pwople  and  pos- 
terity than  the  Government  is  now,  because 
greenbacks  were  issued  interest  free. 

Paragraph  16  understates  the  case.  Paper 
national-bank  notes  were  Invented  and  the 
National  Bank  Act  was  passed  in  1863^^  in  an 
emergency  during  the  Civil  War.  Thlis  plan 
gave  the  banks  the  concession  to  create  and 
issue  money  that  was  backed  by  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government — a  money- 
creating  plan  by  which  the  banks  collect 
two  interest  yields  on  the  circulation  of  their 
kind  of  money,  that  is,  4  percent  on  the 
Government  bonds  which  the  banks  placed 
on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  and  the  current 
commercial  rate  of  Interest  on  the  money 
equivalent  to  the  deposited  bonds  which  the 
banks  issued  into  circulation  in  making  bank 


loans.     Much  of  this  money  in  that  day  was 
loaned  at  10  percent. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  time 
the  banks  were  getting  the  circulation  of 
their  Interest-yielding  national  bank  note 
money  under  way  the  opening  of  western 
mines  was  pouring  silver  into  the  mints  to 
be  coined  into  money,  which  for  the  most 
part  flowed  into  circulation  without  being 
loaned  at  interest. 

In  this  situation  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  the  financiers  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  to  set  plans  in  motion  to 
cut  off  the  competition  of  silver  money  with 
their  profitable  (interest  yielding)  monetary 
concession  and  to  keep  it  shut  off. 

In  making  the  statement  contained  in 
paragraph  17.  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  ap- 
parently you  have  overlooked  the  real  effect 
of  the  legislation  that  revalued  gold  and 
abandoned  the  gold  standard.  Operating 
under  the  provisions  of  this  law.  the  banks 
have  as  effectually  secured  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  gold  In  this  country  as  they  have 
silver,  accomplished  by  removing  gold  and 
gold  certificates  from  circulation,  thereby 
removing  the  competition  of  gold  with  their 
interest-yielding  Federal  Reserve  note  cur- 
rency. 

Chairman  Eccles  may  be  able  to  fool  you 
and  himself  as  to  the  importance  of  gold 
for  security  in  connection  with  his  managed 
currency  system  but  it  appears  from  the 
present  market  quotations  on  the  price  of 
gold  throughout  the  world,  he  is  not  fooling 
the  rest  of  the  people.  As  to  the  rate  of 
growth  of  population  of  commerce  referred 
to  in  paragraph  18.  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
you  are  in  disagreement  with  the  majority 
of  economists. 

In  discussing  a  subject  as  Important  as 
the  profits  the  Government  has  made  on 
silver  purchases  under  the  provisions  of  silver 
legislation  since  1934,  It  might  be  well  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  daily  fi- 
nancial statements  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
table  of  the  monthly  Treasury  Bulletin  are 
available  for  the  asking.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  evidently  you  fall  to  understand  the 
facts  concerning  seigniorage  (profit)  reported 
by  the  Treasury  on  its  sliver  purchase  opera- 
tions. An  attempt  will  be  made  to  set  you 
aright  by  giving  you  the  facts  on  seigniorage 
from  reports  contained  In  the  last  monthly 
Treastiry  Bulletin,  that  of  January  1946.  On 
page  82  of  this  report  appears  a  table  with 
the  columns  containing  the  separate  cate- 
gories of  silver  seigniorage  totals. 

The  first  column  in  this  table  shows  the 
seigniorage  on  subsidiary  coins  (dimes, 
quarters,  and  half  dollars)  since  January  1934 
which  amount  to  $424,300,000.  The  second 
item  is  the  total  seigniorage  on  silver  re- 
valued since  January  1934,  which  amounts 
to  $917,400,000.  The  total  of  the  last  col- 
uirui  Is  the  potential  seigniorage  on  the  idle 
silver  bullion  carried  at  cost  In  the  general 
fund  which,  if  this  silver  were  coined  and 
used  as  money,  would  amount  to  $377,600,000. 
Taken  all  together,  the  silver  seigniorage  as 
reported  by  the  United  States  Treasury  since 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  was  passed  in  1934 
is  $1,719,300,000,  a  tidy  sum  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  on  a  minor  Treasury  money 
transaction.  If  there  is  any  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  what  the  word  seigniorage  means, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
word  seigniorage  can  be  found  in  any  dic- 
tionary. 

It  is  dIfiScult  to  understand  the  motive  of 
anyone  with  any  patriotism  wto  would  mis- 
represent facts  concerning  silver  and  the 
profits  that  the  Treasury  has  made  on  its 
silver  transactions  under  provisions  of  exist- 
ing law. 

As  to  the  effect  of  Gresham's  law,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  twentieth  and  the  last  paragraph 
of  your  letter,  it  appears  that  the  final  resvalt 
of  the  sustained  effort  of  the  banks  and  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  circumvent  the 
forces  of  economic  law  by  the  op>eration  of  a 
managed   currency  system   in   this  country 


must  finally  end  like  all  attempts  to  evade 
natural  law  when  the  Inexorable  rules  of 
economic  law  will  overtake  and  overturn 
man's  puny  effort  in  due  time  as  it  did  in 
recent  depression  years  am  nattirally  will  do 
again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CoMPTON  I.  Wnrrx, 
Member  of  Congress. 


National  Forests:  Thin  Purses'  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  from  the  Sunday 
Oregonian  of  February  17, 1946 : 

NA'noNAL  Forests:  Thin  Purses"  Paradise 
(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 

More  than  four  decades  ago  an  American 
President  with  bright  teeth,  shiny  glasses 
and  a  love  of  the  outdoors  set  aside  millions 
of  forest  acres  as  a  trust  to  be  held  for  future 
generations.  Thus  were  the  national  forests 
established,  nearly  all  of  them  in  the  States 
of  the  far  West. 

"To  these  solitudes  of  forest  and  moun- 
tains," said  the  twenty-sixth  President  of 
the  United  States,  "families  of  limited  means 
will  be  able  to  come  to  find  inspiration  and 
health.  They  will  be  the  vacation  land  of  the 
average  citizen." 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  vision  is  going  to  be 
realized  this  year  in  greater  proportions  and 
magnitude  than  even  that  robust  adventurer 
dreamed. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  expects 
approximately  5,000,0(X)  people  to  visit  the 
national  forests  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
during  1946.  It  will  be  the  record  forest  va- 
cation season  of  all  time,  predicts  Frank  B. 
Folsom,  of  Portland,  assistant  regional  for- 
ester in  charge  of  recreation. 

GAS    BUGGIES    CAN    AGAIN    TAKE    TO    STEEP    ROAOS 

In  1941,  the  last  peacetime  year,  the  na- 
tional forests  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  were 
used  by  2,248.685  citizens.  All  current  travel 
prophecies  expect  that  figure  to  be  doubled 
this  year.  Inquiries  from  every  section  of 
the  North  American  Continent  have  been  re- 
ceived by  regional  headquarters  of  the  Forest 
Service,  in  Portland,  as  well  as  by  the  na- 
tional offices  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  Forester  of  the  United 
States,  says  that  his  organization  antici- 
pates a  record  rush  of  totirists  to  the  na- 
tional forests  in  1946.  "It  will  be  a  busy 
season  for  recreation,"  says  the  Chief  For- 
ester, who  not  so  long  ago  was  a  resident  of 
Portland  himself. 

While  the  war  lasted,  forest  vacations  were 
held  to  a  minimum.  Gasoline  rationing  kept 
cars  off  the  steep  roads  leading  to  these 
upland  fastnesses.  Lack  of  tire  replace- 
ments confined  the  relatively  few  automo- 
biles that  were  running  to  pavement;  no  mo- 
torist wanted  to  risk  his  preciotis  rubber  on 
wilderness  roads.  Picnic  grounds  were  over- 
grown by  underbrush  and  young  trees;  shel- 
ter cabins  and  fireplaces  tumbled  into  vari- 
ous stages  of  decay. 

Today,  motorists  once  more  can  give  the 
command,  "Fill  'er  up!"  Tires  have  been 
removed  from  rationing  lists.  Dealers  even 
are  accepting  orders  for  1946  cars.  New 
camping  equipment  is  available.  Shot  and 
shell  can  be  purchased  for  rifles.    Millions  of 
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White-capped  streams,  snapping  at  canyon 
walls,  invite  rod  and  reel.  The  hunter  can 
track  nearly  every  kind  of  grazing  animal. 
Lakes  qf  cobalt  blue  and  emerald  green  are 
Ideal  lor  swimming.  Thousands  of  trails 
oiler  hiking  and  walking  Lofty  glacial  sum- 
miu  challenge  the  experienced  climber 
Pack  trips  offer  other  possibilities. 

The  atmosphere,  too.  Is  diversified.  The 
Mount  Hood  National  Forest,  wlthm  sight 
of  Portland's  busy  streeu.  Is  ribbed  with  sev- 
eral paved  highways.  Conuastlng  surround- 
ings feature  the  Kagle  Cap  wilderness  area 
In  the  Wallowa  National  Forest,  a  region 
with  no  roads,  no  cabins,  and  only  a  few 
narrow  game  trails.  In  wilderness  areas,  no 
motorized  transportation  can  be  used— no 
cars,  no  motorboau.  no  Cub  airplanes.  Foot, 
horseback,  and  canoe  are  the  sole  means  of 
getting  about  the  most  primitive  parU  of 
the  forests  of  the  Northwest. 

To  assist  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  region's 
foresu.  these  are  the  Improvements  con- 
structed thus  far  in  the  woodlands  con- 
trolled by  the  Forest  Service  In  Oregon  and 
Washington : 

Camp  grounds 569 

Picnic  areas  ... 26 

Camp  grounds  and  picnic  areas 344 

Swtnunlng  areas ...  17 

Winter  sports  areas 54 

Organization    camps  owned    by   Forest 

Service 19 

Organization  camps  owned  by  various 

organizations 81 

Hotels  owned  by  Forest  Service... 4 

Privately  owned  hotels 45 

Privately    owned    cabins    and    summer 

homes 1  8*4 

Of  the  four  hotels  owned  by  the  Forest 
Service,  three  are  located  In  the  Mount  Hood 
National  Forest — Tlmberllne  Lodge.  Cloud 
Cap  Inn.  and  Multnomah  Falls  Lodge  The 
other  Is  Heather  Inn  on  the  steep  slopes  ol 
the  Mount  Baker  Forest  in  the  SUte  of 
Washington . 

BXCaXATION  WnX  AGAIN  STAT   IN  TOP  POSTnON 

Throughout  the  war.  recreational  needs 
came  second  to  the  imperative  Job  of  defeat- 
ing the  enemy.  The  Forest  Service  concen- 
trated on  lumber  production,  development  of 
essential  minerals,  and  the  protection  of  the 
forests  against  fire  Other  duties  were  post- 
poned. In  a  recent  report  to  Horace  J  iHoas) 
Andrews,  regional  forester.  Prank  Folsom 
pointed  out  "None  of  the  camp  grounds  has 
been  adequately  maintained  during  the  war 
Tables,  benches,  bridges,  swings  and  other 
equipment  are  rotting  and  falling  apart,  even 
when  built  of  heavy  logs  Camp  stoves  are 
in  such  bad  shape  wc  believe  75  percent  of 
them  should  be  replaced  " 

Polscm  said  that  thi^  condition  prevailed 
In  the  face  of  "a  year  likely  to  be  as  full  a 
one  as  we  have  ever  had  The  whole  existing 
system  of  public  camps  and  picnic  grounds 
is  in  need  of  extensive  repair,  but.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  new  areas  should  be 
planned  Immediately  and  construction  start- 
ed as  soon  as  possible.  These  are  the  areas 
which  hsve  been  opened  up  bv  mineral,  tim- 
ber, or  other  access  roads  Having  become 
suddenly  accessible,  they  will  be  used  for 
recreation.     Provision  should  be  so  made." 

What  are  the  outstanding  forests  of  the 
Northwest  from  the  sundpoint  of  recrea- 
tional possibilities? 

In  Oregon.  Kenneth  Wolfe  nominates  the 
Mount  Hoed.  Willamette.  Deschutes,  and 
Rogue  River  For  the  State  of  Washington 
he  picks  the  Columbia.  Snoqualmie.  and 
Wenatrhee.  These  sll  have  diversified  ac- 
tivities, langing  from  placid  automobile  rides 
to  dangerous  alpine  aacenu  Prank  Folsom. 
the  Northwest  director  of  recreation  for  the 
Forest  Service,  once  was  supervisor  of  the 
Wenntchee  Forest.  He  points  out  that  many 
of  the  foresu  In  the  region  festure  both 
"••St  side  and  west  side    ecreatlon." 

Ttils  is  an  important  combination  The 
west  slope  of  the  Cascades  has  heavy  rain  and 


snowfall  Forests  are  clogged  with  under- 
brush and  ferns.  Green  is  the  dominant 
color.  Columbian  blacktalls  comprise  the 
deer  population.  The  east  side  of  the  moun- 
tains U  out  of  the  rain  belt,  for  the  high 
summits  knock  the  moisture  from  the  clouds 
as  they  are  blown  In  from  the  Pacific.  The 
foresu  of  the  east  side  are  like  parks  The 
ponderosa  pines  stand  up  like  Greek  col- 
umns. Sagebrush  and  bunch  grass  hem  in 
the  foresu.  Mule  deer  predominate  in  the 
animal  population. 
pzasoNAcxs  rxnaa  pmxmxNcz  tn  vacation 


Such  forests  as  the  Willamette.  Columbia, 
and  Snoqualmie  combine  both  east  side  and 
west  side  scenery  They  extend  all  the  way 
across  the  Cascade  Range  ThL  adds  to  their 
recreational  attractiveness.  Yet  many  fa- 
mous visitors  to  the  Northwest  swear  by 
particular  forests  Justice  Willlnm  O  Dctog- 
las  says  his  favorite  ts  the  Wallowa,  wUh  Its 
immense  canyon  and  rugged  lakes  basin  A 
fellow  named  Harry  Truman  wants  to  visit 
the  Mount  Baker  and  the  North  Cascades 
wilderness  area  Oen  George  C  Marshall 
favors  the  fishing  In  the  Umpqua,  Zare 
Grey  always  promoted  the  Rogue  River 
James  Oliver  Curwood  once  trekked  through 
the  Columbia   and   pronounced   it   superb 

National  Interest  In  the  forests  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  ts  at  lU  greatest  pitch 
today.  Arden  X.  Pangborn  chairman  of  Gov. 
Bari  Snell's  tourist  develf'pment  program 
says  that  thousands  of  people  in  evenr*  State 
want  to  visit  the  vast  wilderness  reaches  of 
this  region  Gov.  Monrad  C  Wallgren.  of 
Washington,  expects  the  national  foresu  of 
his  SUte  to  be  used  by  twice  as  many 
people  In  1946  as  ever  before.  He  says  that 
President  Truman  has  made  him  a  definite 
promise  to  come  "and  possibly  visit  Alaska 
too." 

Even  youngsters  show  this  interest.  Jack 
Horton.  assistant  regional  forester,  recently 
received  a  letter  from  T  IM  Skyzypek.  "Im 
very  Interested  In  liie  forest  rangers."  wrote 
Bill,  "and  plan  to  be  one  when  old  enough 
I  don  t  know  but  could  you  send  me  a  forest- 
ranger  badge?  My  gang  dont  think  I  mean 
that  when  I'm  old  enough  I  viU  be  a  ranger 
If  it  is  impossible  to  send  me  a  badge  could 
you  please  send  me  a  button  from  a  ranger  » 
uniform?" 

"That  kid  is  on  the  spot  with  his  gang."  said 
Horton,  and  so  In  due  time  a  button  from 
one   of   Horton's   old    ranger   uniforms   will 
reach  Bill  Skyzpek.  at  1424  East  Palls  Street 
in  Niagara  Fails.  N.  Y. 

Ever  since  Teddy  Roosevelt s  ('ministra- 
tion, the  national  foresU  have  been  the  poor 
man's  vacation  land.  They  also  have  been 
the  place  where  civilized  people  can  com- 
mune with  the  primeval,  where  a  la^t  vestipe 
of  the  original  American  wilderness  remains 
A  policy  aimed  at  continuing  this  status  will 
govern  the  forest  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
during  the  1946  vacation  season 

APPCAl   MADE  TO  PtOPtt  OF  ICW  INCOMIS 

•Particular  atUntlon  will  be  given.'  eays 
a  directive  from  headquarters  of  the  Forest 
Service,  "to  facilities  for  the  use  of  the  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens  who  can  enjoy 
forest  recreation  only  If  lu  cost  is  small. 
This  means  emphasis  or  camping  and  pic- 
nicking facilities  and  on  organization  camps 
owned  by  the  Government  and  made  avail- 
able either  to  Individuate  or  organizations 
whose  members  ire  in  low-Income  groups." 

For  many  years  the  SalvaUon  Array  has 
maintained  a  camp  system  f'>r  underprivi- 
leged children  at  Lake  o  the  Woods,  in  the 
Rogu«  Rivei  National  Forest  The  camp, 
owned  by  the  Fr.rest  Service,  is  token  over 
for  a  period  by  the  Salvation  Army.  Similar 
groups  use  national  forest  facilities  in  many 
sections  of  the  Northwest  No  charge  U 
made  for  the  use  of  Forest  Service  camp- 
ground equipment,  such  as  stcvcs  Entrance 
to  the  foresu  themselves  Is  without  toll.    All 
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emphasis  Is  on  catering  to  the  citizen  with 
the  thin  wallet. 

In  addition  the  Forest  Service  seeks  to 
preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  original 
fastnesses  which  Lewis  and  Clark  saw.  "The 
Forest  '=*:T?!c*'r-"yMl  tf»tail  or  permit  the  In- 
stallaiicn  ci  facliltlet  iflily  to  the  extent  re- 
tjUtred  WtBrye  pub"?  nviCtt,"  orders  Chief 
Foreste^HWt^*  .'"it  Will  kekjr^ to  a  minimum 
the  IntroUtictloo  at  artificial  developmenU 
In  the  forest  environment." 

In  the  record  tourist  year  now  about  to 
begin,  Frank  Folsom  and  his  associates  seek 
such  an  objective  in  the  national  forests  of 
Oregon  and  Washington— vacations  for  men 
and  women  of  avei  age  Income  In  the  grandest 
setting  of  all,  the  original  setting  with  which 
God  Almighty  endowed  the  American  wll- 
terness. 


Attack  on  Soap  Monopoly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record  I  include  the  following  cor- 
respondence: 

February  26.  1946. 
Hon.  Tom  C  Clark. 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Clark:  Enclosed  please  find  a 
copy  of  a  letter  1  sent  some  time  ago  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable 
Clinton  P,  Anderson  concerning  the  very 
deleterious  situation  which  has  developed  In 
the  manufacture  of  soap  In  this  country. 

I  also  draw  your  attention  to  Public  Law 
458.  Seventy-eighth  Cnncress.  chapter  480.  2d 
session,  setting  up  the  Office  of  War  Mobi- 
lization and  Reconversion.  I  specifically 
draw  your  attention  to  section  205  uhlch 
states.  "The  Attorney  General  is  directed  to 
make  surveys  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
any  factors  which  may  tend  to  eliminate 
competition,  create  or  strengthen  monopo- 
lies. Injure  small  business,  or  otherwise  pro- 
mote undue  concentration  of  economic  pow- 
er In  the  course  of  war  mobilization  and 
during  the  period  of  transition  from  war  to 
peace  and  thereafter.'* 

The  quota  that  has  been  established  by 
the  War  Food  Administration  strengthens 
the  monopoly  on  soap  manufacturing  now 
held  by  the  so-called  big  three,  Colgate- 
Palmollve-Peet.  Lever  Brothers,  and  Procter 
&  Gamble.  These  three  outflU  manufacture 
about  eighty-five  percent  of  all  the  soap 
produced  In  this  country. 

The  quoU  set  up  by  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  the  result  never  Intended 
by  Congress  when  It  passed  Public  Law  458. 

I  call  upon  you  to  make  this  survey. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  second  letter  which 
I  have  sent  today  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture,  offering    an    alternate   plan   to   the 
present  system  of  quota. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Emanuel  Csusm.. 

dcczmbek  5,  1945. 

Hon.   CUNTON    P.   ANDERSON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Clinton:  Since  I  saw  you  the  other 
day  with  Mr.  Kamen,  of  the  Kamen  Soap 
ProducU  Co..  on  the  subject  of  quotas  for  In- 
edible faU,  oils,  and  grease,  facu.  in  addi- 
tion to  those  disclosed  to  you,  have  been 
brought  to  my  attention. 


The  fat  and  grease  renderers  are  bitterly 
complaining  that  as  a  result  of  the  quota 
they  are  compelled  to  channelize  the  bulk  of 
their  product  to  the  so-called  big  three — 
Lever  Brothers,  Colgate-Palmollve-Peet, 
Procter  &  Gamble — and  other  large  organlza- 
tlons.  They  are  unable  to  choose  their  cus- 
tomers. They  mtist  sell  to  those  who  are 
favored  with  large  quotas. 

They  are  cowed  and  coerced  by  these  big 
three,  even  to  the  extent  of  compelling  them 
to  sell  below  ceiling  price.  These  fat  and 
grease  renderers  are  afraid  to  come  forward 
with  complalnU,  either  to  you  or  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  minute  they  raise 
their  voices  in  protest,  they  are  met  with  all 
manner  and  kind  of  irritations  set  up  by 
the  big  three. 

I  know  of  one  case,  specifically,  but  the 
grease  renderer  will  not  allow  me  to  use  his 
name  because  of  his  fean».  He  offered  several 
cars  of  grease  to  one  of  the  big  three,  who 
Insisted  upon  a  deep  cut  In  the  price.  The 
fat  renderer  refused  to  accept  the  price  cut 
and  then  tried  to  sell  elsewhere  but  was 
balked  in  his  attempts  Inasmuch  as  the 
smaller  operators  had  such  ;=hort  quotas  they 
could  not  accept  his  offer.  He  continued  to 
seek  purchasers  but  finally  was  compelled  to 
sell  his  procuct  to  one  of  the  big  three  at 
reduced  price.  This  Is  the  type  of  squeeze 
that  the  big  three  are  indulging  in  all  over 
the  country. 

Frankly.  I  am  reminded  of  an  old  saying. 
"The  more  you  poke  an  old  pile  the  more  it 
stinks  "  The  more  I  hear  about  this  situa- 
tion, the  worse  It  grows. 

May  I  urge  upon  you  a  reexamination  of 
the  facts  concerning  these  quotas?  May  I 
be  permitted  to  suggest  that  a  public  hear- 
ing be  held,  at  which  time  all  sides  might  be 
heard?  Otherwise.  I  am  convinced  that  these 
big  soap  manufacturers  will  so  fasten  their 
hold  upon  the  soap  Industry  as  to  drive  most 
of  the  smaller  manufacturers  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

Remember,  also,  that  we  are  now  in  a  criti- 
cal prricd — reconversion.  The  smaller  en- 
tity needs  all  the  aid  and  assistance  that 
Government  can  extend  to  it.  Instead  of 
being  given  this  support,  he  is  being  hurt 
by  such  governmental  decrees. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EMANtmL  CELLER. 


February  26,  1946. 
Hon.  Clixton  P.  Andhison, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  am  sure  you  will 
forgive  my  importuning  you  again  concern- 
ing WFO-42b,  the  War  Food  Administration 
order  which  establishes  quotas  on  raw  ma- 
terials used  for  soap  making. 

Ordinarily,  the  establishment  of  quotas  is 
eminently  fair  and  proper,  but  in  the  case  of 
soep  making,  quotas  freeze  a  status  quo  and 
freeze  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  three 
main  soap  manufacturers.  Lever  Brothers, 
Colgate-Palmollve-Peet.  and  Procter  & 
Gamble.  These  big  three  make  85  percent 
of  all  American  soap. 

Assuredly,  It  was  never  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress In  passing  the  War  Powers  Act  to  give 
any  authority  to  any  governmental  entity 
to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  a  monopoly 
through  orders  establishing  quotas.  In  fact, 
the  War  Powers  Act  expressly  provides  that 
no  governmental  agency  shall  Issue  decrees  or 
orders  that  cause  continued  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws.  WFO-42b  does  Just  that. 
It  encoiirages  and  approves  the  soap  monop- 
oly by  the  so-called  big  three,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  small  manufacturer.  - 

Apparently,  you  have  not  been  Impressed 
with  this  argument. 

I  herewith  present  another  suggestion  to 
you  as  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  In  order 
that  the  small  soap  nuikers  have  a  chance 
to  remain  In  business,  why  not  provide  for 
a  maximiun  blanket  allowance  of  faU  and 


oils  which  shall  be  quota  exempt.  In  other 
words,  quotas  would  not  start  until  this 
blanket  allowance  Is  consumed.  This  blanket 
allowance  could  be  determined  by  the  War 
Food  Administration  and  equitably  arranged 
so  that  the  smaller  manufacturers  could  re- 
main In  business.  This  general  blanket  al- 
lowance would  greatly  reduce  the  available 
supply  of  raw  materials  before  the  quota 
would  obtain.  Such  a  plan  would  help  the 
little  fellow  and  to  that  extent  create  a  more 
equitable  distribution.  Of  course  the  big 
three  would  not  like  It. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  greatly  reduce 
the  quota  pie.  That  Is  the  way  it  should  be, 
Ea<^  manufacturer  would  then  get  a  smaller 
piece  of  the  quota  pie.  but  he  will,  in  the 
first  Instance,  have  been  helped  a  good  deal 
out  of  the  ex-quota.  The  little  fellow  would 
then  get  a  chance  for  his  white  alley. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Emanuel  Cellxr. 


White  Elephants  Versus  Work  Horses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  war  many  factories  were  con- 
structed by  the  Government  or  financed 
by  the  Grovernment,  to  meet  wartime 
military  production.  Many  of  these 
plants  have  been  declared  surplus  by  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments.  They  are 
standing  idly  by.  awaiting  the  day  when 
they  will  be  utilized  in  manufacturing 
peacetime  commodities.  The  process  of 
reconversion  is  lagging.  The  one  thing 
that  is  going  to  do  much  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  our  peacetime  economy, 
remove  the  cause  for  price-fixing,  and 
priorities,  is  production.  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  statement  recently 
appearing  in  the  press  made  by  Mr. 
Brouwer  D.  Mclntyre,  of  Monroe.  Mich., 
which,  coming  from  a  successful  manu- 
facturer, is  most  F>ertinent,  Pursuant  to 
the  privilege  given  to  me.  I  include  the 
release  which  is  as  follows: 

Turning  white  elephant  war  planU  Into 
work  horse  production  centers  through  a  more 
liberal  give  and  take  policy  by  both  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  was  suggested  today  by 
a  Michigan  Industrialist  as  a  fast  mear^  of 
boosting  output  of  much-needed  peacetime 
goods. 

Such  a  policy,  he  declared,  also  would  help 
maintain  employment,  help  reduce  Govern- 
ment cosU  and  serve  to  concentrate  buUdlng 
activity  on  homes  and  apartment  buildings 
Instead  of  new  Industrial  properties. 

A  still  further  advantage  should  be  the 
bringing  together  of  management  and  labor 
in  a  movement  that  should  result  In  definite 
benefiU  to  both.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
Brouwer  D.  Mclntyre,  president  of  the  Monroe 
Auto  Equipment  Co.,  who  made  the  sugges- 
tion. 

"Countless  plants  which  were  Government- 
financed  or  Government-operated  during  the 
war  are  standing  idle  today,  even  while  in- 
dustry Is  seeking  to  expand  rapidly  to  meet 
civilian  demands."  Mr.  Mclntyre  said.  "Some 
of  these  plants  were  built  before  the  war  and 
are  not  of  thoroughly  up-to-date  or  desir- 
able Industrial  construction.  Others  were 
built  during  the  war  few  spedflc  needs  which 
do  not  now  exist.  All  of  them  are  costing 
the  Government  money  in  State  and  local 
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maintenance,     skeleton 
•by  personnel,  and  similar 


there  Is  much  to  be  said 
.  and  Oovemment  and  Industry 
right  from  its  own  viewpoint, 
while,  the  plants  are   Idle— the 
are   still    white    elephants 
rork     horaas     as     they     should 
recun  version  parted  when  people 
thout  autnmnWIaa  and  washing 
refrigerators  and  many  other 
Deed, 
cither  hand.  It  would  appear  that 
would  be  quick  to  benefit 
would  be  placed  in  Immediate 
CerUlnly.   the  savings  In  Oov- 
of  maintaining  them  in  Idle- 
worth  while  to  tne  taxpayers. 
Industry,  too.  would  be  a 
lad  plant  space  in  which  to  pro- 
people  want  to  buy. 
ot  the  problem  lies  In  the  Gov- 
r«^xsmlnlng    lU    appraisal    values 
light  of  today's  conditions,  and 
accordingly      Industry    then. 
Ine     Its     requirements     and 
In  line  with  the  lowered  cosu 
ready -aval  I  able  plant  space   even 
rt^ght  not  offer  topnotch  manufac- 
ties      Many  of  the  planu  can  be 
mmedlate  needs      Many  of  them 
t  locations — often,  manufac- 
be    concentrated    instead    of 
>Ter  distant  territories.     Lowered 
permit    companies    to    spend 
plant  Improvements. 

from  the  obvious  advantage 
production    when    a    txK«t    Is 
.  a  give-and-take  attitude  on 
both  Government  and  Industry 
local  communities    It  would  pro- 
returning   veterans.    It    would 
building  fndustry  to  focus  Its  at- 
places  to  live,  and  It  would  be 
kccpptable  to  labor  because  of  Its 
features." 
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¥/yatt  Houtinf  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  PIEMARKS 
or 

HOfji.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OHIO 

IN  THOS  ikOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueiday.  February  26.  1946 
Ri^MEY.     Mr.     Speaker,    under 


Mr 
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the  Wyatt 
Plemmg. 
(Ohio) 
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my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 

ude  the  following  article  on 

housing  program,  by  Carl  M. 

)ast  president  of  the  Toledo 

Estate  Board: 
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housing  program  and  the  Pat- 
pcopone  to  socialise  the 
real-«Btat«  industry. 


TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 

The  Wyatt  program  U  supposed  to  help  the 
country  meet  the  bousinff  shortage.  Actu- 
ally, it  will  prolong  the  shortage  by  handi- 
capping industry  and  forcing  It  into  a  sub- 
sidy program  It  will  retard  construction  of 
homes  for  veterans  by  clamping  down  rigid 
price  ceilings. 

Mr  Wyatt  has  called  for  the  construction 
of  2.700  000  homes  by  the  end  of  I»47.  This 
includes  conventional  houses  and  unproved 
prefabricated  homes.     It  Involves: 

1.  Premium  payments  for  Increased  pro- 
duction 

a  Guaranteed  markets  for  materials  man- 
ufacturers. 

3  Priorities  and  allocaUons  of  equipment 
and  materials. 

4.  Wage- price  adjustments  or  price  In- 
inssss  where  they  are  necessary  and  not 
inflationary 

5  Rapid  tax  amortization  for  plants  which 
are  newly  built  or  converted  to  produce  es- 
sential  building   materials 

6  Absorption  by  Government  of  undue 
risks  In  developmental  work  on  new-type 
materials 

7  Use  of  war  plants  for  prefabrlcatlon  ex- 
periments 

8  Immediate  enactment  of  the  Wagner- 
Kllender-Taft   housing   bill. 

Although  no  specific  legislation  embracing 
the  Wyatt  program  has  been  prepared.  Ur 
PaniAN  has  announced  his  intentions  to  In- 
troduce smendments  to  his  own  bill  which 
would  i..^k  to  Incorporate  the  major  points 
of  the  Wyatt  program 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  total  costs 
of  the  Wyatt  plan      Here  they  are: 
1.  The  Wagner-Kllender-Taft 

bill 13.  960.  000.  000 

3.  Subsidies      to      materials 

producers 600.000.000 

3.  Temporary    reuse    of    war 

housing - 250.000.000 

4.  Tax  amortisation  for  ma- 

terials production t 

5    Training  program ..  7 

Total    4.810.000.000 

An  additional  $200,000,000  will  probably  be 
required  to  encourage  Increased  production 
of  new  or  sutMtltute  materials 

The  program  provides  for  the  Impossible 
by  proposing  to  concentrate  home-bullding 
materials  to  bouses  selling  for  not  more  than 
96.000.  This  would  exclude  70  percent  at 
the  country  from  participation  In  the  pro- 
gram. Under  today's  material  and  labor  costs 
it  is  not  possible  to  build  an  acceptable 
house  and  sell  It  complete  with  lot  for  $6,000 
in  70  percent  of  the  Nation  It  simply  Is  not 
In  the  cards,  and  the  program  would  stall 
on  this  point. 

Mr.  Wyatt  proposes  to  subsidise  the  pro- 
duction of  building  materials  to  the  extent 
of  $600,000,000.  The  manufacturers  of  build- 
ing materials  have  categorically  declsred  that 
they  do  not  want  such  subsidy.  They  have 
stated  that  the  only  thing  they  need  to  In- 
sure 100-percent  production  Is  price  relief. 
If  they  are  given  reasonable  ceilings  they 
can  get  Into  capacity  production  Immedi- 
ately. They  estimate  that  $200,000,000  In- 
crease In  prices  would  bring  quicker  and 
more  permanent  resulU  than  $600,000,000  In 
subsidies.  And  there  would  be  no  bill  for 
the  taxpayer  to  foot. 

The  Wyi«tt  program  Involves  an  attempt 
to  force  Federal  subsidies  doaTi  the  throat 
of  sn  Industry  that  does  not  want  them  and 
has  said  so. 

The  Patman  bill  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments involve  a  comprehensive  plan  subsi- 
dized by  Che  Treasury  which  it  Is  proposed 
to  for^  upon  the  building  and  real-estate 
Industry  without  permitting  that  Industry 
to  make  an  appearance  at  hearings  to  offer 
testimony  or  countersuggestlons  It  Is  tax- 
ation without  representation  amplified  many 
times. 

This  program  is  Intended  to  provide  hous- 
ing  for   veterans.     Unfortunately,   by   com- 
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pellln?  industry  to  take  a  course  it  dues 
not  want,  and  under  which  It  cannot  oper- 
ate It  win  stop  housaig  for  veterans  mstead 
of  buUding  it.  It  was  hastily  conceived  in 
star-chamber  ssssions  and  u  bow  being  of- 
fered without  the  cu||flM»ry  bm  ^U  of  pub- 
lic hearings  or  au,^B»«una..  n  Uy  a  com- 
mlttee  of  the  Cq^i^f^-  l'  ■■  -  liOt  P'-duce 
housing  for  vuuawff     is-  '^'^* 

then    into    thinking   tte>  •*» 

When  the  housing  Is  no  «>•- 

ing  promissd  in  this  pruijum  l....-  -.i  oe 
widespread  resentment  among  the  veteran? 

It  is  completely  possible  to  evolve  s  hous- 
ing program  for  veterans  under  which  In- 
di^try  can  produce  the  houaes  That  should 
be  done     That  must  be  done. 

The  Congress  has  the  right  to  demand  that 
such  a  program— not  the  Patmnn-Wyatt 
program— be  presented  to  It. 


Tbe  Public  Debt 


REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTLAND 

OF  cAuroaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  rtEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 
Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  Rich  I  commented  on  the 
announcement  of  Secretary  Vinson  that 
the  Treasury  would  pay  ofl  In  ca-sh  $2.- 
800.000,000  of  obligations  maturing  in 
March.  The  gentleman  then  went  on  to 
say  that  the  Treasury  could  pay  off  $20.- 
OOO.OOO  000  of  the  debt  out  of  the  money 
now  in  the  Treasury. 

The  House  will  be  interested  in  a  full 
statement  of  the  facts.  The  cash  balance 
is  now  $25,800,000,000  This  strong  posi- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Is  the  rerult  of  the 
splendid  response  to  the  Victor>-  Loan. 
The  Treasury  set  a  goal  of  $11,000,000  OCO. 
The  American  people  subscribed  $21.- 
000000.000.  The  American  people  have 
shown  in  this  way  their  continued  con- 
fidence In  United  States  Government 
securities  as  the  best  investment  in  the 
world. 

The  present  cash  balance  is  large. 
But  this  balance  mu.^t  meet  large  reeds 
in  the  next  few  months.  The  big  ex- 
penses of  war  have  stopped.  But  it  takes 
a  good  deal  of  money  to  redeploy  our 
armed  forces  and  to  muster  out  the 
returning  men  and  women.  In  addition, 
the  Government  has  large  maturing  obli- 
gations, some  of  which  will  be  paid  off  m 
cash  and  some  of  which  will  be  met  by 
issuing  new  securities.  Tlie  Treasury 
must  take  all  this  into  account  in  han- 
dling its  cash  iMilance. 

The  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  that  $20,000,000  000  of  the 
Treasury  balance  could  be  used  now  lo 
pay  off  part  of  the  debt  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  facts.  A  large  part  of  the  cash 
balance  will  be  used  in  the  next  few 
months.  By  June  30.  1946.  4  months 
from  now.  close  to  $15,000  000.000  of  the 
balance  will  have  been  used;  it  will  be 
down  to  less  than  half  of  what  it  is  now. 
And  in  the  few  months  after  that  the  bal- 
ance will  be  still  further  reduced  to  me<:: 
the  expenses  of  the  Goverrunent  and 
such  maturing  obligations  as  are  paid  in 
cash. 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  sumiier.  the 
Treasury  balance  will  be  down  to  a  mini- 
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mum  conservative  level.  And  this  will 
be  done  in  an  orderly  way  that  will  not 
upset  the  money  market  during  the  im- 
portant reconversion  period.  To  have 
the  Treasury  suddenly  pay  back  $20,000,- 
000.000  of  outstanding  obligations  and 
then  in  a  month  or  two  come  back  and 
again  borrow  a  large  part  of  it  would 
upset  the  money  market  and  hinder  the 
reconversion  program,  without  any  real 
saving  to  the  Government. 

The  rapid  reconversion  of  industry  is 
essential  to  expand  our  peacetime  pro- 
duction to  prevent  inflation.  Every  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  must  take  this 
into  account.  Finance  is  no  exception. 
A  wise  financial  policy  can  help  smooth 
reconversion.  The  present  public-debt 
program  is  intended  to  do  just  that. 


A  Letter  to  Laslci 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday   February  18.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter: 
A  Lirrm  to  laski 

DxAa  PaorEssoa:  At  a  pin*-. -dawn  dinner  in 
New  York  (with  Mrs.  Roosevelt  at  your  side) 
you  tell  us  that  "free  enterprise  and  market 
economy  mean  war;  socialism  and  a  planned 
«>conomy  mean  peace. " 

You  are  the  latest  of  a  long  line  who  have 
been  coming  over  here  to  tell  us  what  a 
rummy  country  we  have.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a 
great  mistake  We  have  been  told  that  Gen- 
eral WashlnRton's  dream  of  an  Independent 
destiny  for  America  vas  a  false  start  In  the 
progress  of  mankind  But  ^or  itter  gall  and 
nonsense  you  tower  among  your  brethren. 

You  are  chairman  of  tMe  British  Labor 
Party  now  In  charge  of  what  our  socialites 
continue  to  call  our  mother  country.  You 
are  here  to  tell  us.  and  Lord  Keyn-s  Is  here 
to  sell  us.  At  the  same  time  that  Keynes 
tells  us  that  Britain  will  collapse  unless  we 
send  you  four  billions  more,  you  have  the 
nerve  to  say  that  our  system  of  doing  busi- 
ness has  made  starvation  a  sjrmbol  of  our 
power.  Just  whom  have  we  starved.  Pro- 
fessor? 

The  four  billions  are  co  je  heaped  oi  top 
of  twenty-five  billions  of  lend-lease,  and  all 
we  did  to  save  democracy  and  the  Empire 
In  World  War  1,  and  to  prevent  starvation 
afterward  However,  twenty-five  billions 
would  have  built  five  ml' lion  houses  here  for 
our  returning  soldiers  at  $5,000  each.  We 
need  some  houses  here.  Professor. 

The  brains  and  enterprise  which  enabled 
us  to  ship  25  billions  overpeaa  did,  not  come 
from  following  your  cockeyed  notions  of  the 
good,  the  beautiful,  and  the  true.  You  have 
fooled  your  fellow  Islanders  with  your  stage 
magic  of  a  brave  new  world,  cleansed  of  the 
profit  motive  and  purified  with  the  selffless 
Incense  of  politicians.  With  these  four  bil- 
lions you  can  get  your  people  to  thank  you 
for  being  elected  by  them.  But  the  dough, 
the  spondullx,  the  mnzuma.  and  the  long 
green,  Professor,  still  comes  from  the  country 
whose  system  you  despise;  In  short,  from 
England's  Uncle  Sap  from  the  Grand  Dupe 
of  Russia 

We  did  not  sUrt  this  war.  England  de- 
clared war  on  Hitler  without  consulting  us. 
And  two  of  your  "plaimed  economy"  boys, 


Hitler  and  Stalin,  fixed  things  up  private  like 
before  the  panzers  moved  east  and  the  Reds 
rolled  over  Poland. 

After  the  "Hounds  of  Hell"  were  set  loose. 
Britain  fought  with  pit-dog  courage.  Amer- 
icans admire  courage  even  more  than  mon- 
ocles. But  now  that  the  shooting  Is  over, 
where  Is  Poland?  And  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter? And  whose  fingers  are  on  the  trigger 
In  Iran  and  Turkey  today? 

I  don't  deny  that  our  free  enterprisers  with 
their  striped-pants  helpers  in  our  State  De- 
partment have  sometimes  sent  marines  to 
collect  overdue  dividends  from  the  native*. 
But  we  have  not  started  two  world  wars. 
The  "planned  economy"  boys  start  the  big 
wars.  Professor. 

When  government  runs  everything.  In- 
cluding foreign  trade,  then  every  race  for  a 
new  oil  field  becomes  an  "international  in- 
cident" and  mobilizes  a  million  men  with 
triggers  set;  whereas,  when  our  free  enter- 
prise handles  foreign  trade  it  never  gets 
more  than  a  few  marines  Interested,  and  sel- 
dom that. 

For  a  long  time,  Professor,  you  had  a  back- 
door key  to  the  White  House.  A  surprising 
number  of  us.  Professor,  have  begun  to  think 
it  is  time  to  change  the  lock.  Mr.  Truman, 
please  note. 

I  close  by  saying  we  never  expect  to  see 
our  dollars  again,  but  if  we  never  see  you 
again  we  will  get  some  return  on  our  Invest- 
ment. 

Yours  truly. 

Plain  American. 

P.  S. — We  will  do  what  we  can  to  feed  and 
clothe  the  starving  victims  of  your  socialistic- 
planned  economies.  But  if  you  don't  stop 
advising  us,  well  scream. 

Samutl  B.  Pettengill. 


OPA  Extension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE&ENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  include  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  letter  Is  from  a 
prominent  minister  who  h  ts  served,  all 
during  the  war,  on  the  local  OPA  board. 
He  served,  not  because  OPA  was  a  sal- 
vation of  the  Nation,  but  rather  to  be  in 
a  position  to  try  and  give  the  people  of 
the  country,  the  kind  of  justice  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  act,  which  they  ex- 
pected. 

The  OPA,  by  its  foolish  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, has  driven  many  of  the  old-line 
manufacturers  of  shirts,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  other  goods  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  show  cases  of  Washington  and 
the  merchants  of  the  country  are  filled 
with  cheap,  gawdy-looking  sport  shirts, 
which  are  being  sold  at  a  high  price,  be- 
cause customers  cannot  get  anything 
else.  It  is  high  time  that  this  Congress 
do  something  about  the  OPA  hoodwink- 
ing the  American  public  on  the  pretense 
that  they  are  holding  the  line.  One 
needs  only  compare  the  prices  of  1941 
on  a  lot  of  the  essential  Items  of  living, 
and  you  will  find  that  the  line  is  not 
being  held,  even  with  consumer  sub- 
sidies.   Production  is  more  import-ant 


than  just  holding  the  line.    It  is  the  true 
antidote  of  inflation  and  black  markets. 

The  new  Administrator,  Paul  Portur. 
made  the  statement  that  he  did  not  take 
over  the  OPA,  to  act  as  liquidator  of  OPA. 
He  says  that  the  OPA  is  a  going  concern, 
with  a  faithful  and  loyal  staff.  I  am 
convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
no  intention,  in  the  near  future,  of  ever 
closing  shop,  as  far  as  OPA  is  concerned. 
As  long  as  it  is  in  existence,  and  con- 
tinues its  present  method  of  brow  beat- 
ing business  and  Industry,  just  so  long 
will  there  be  a  shortage  of  essential 
items  of  living. 

The  OPA.  a  few  days  ago,  spoke  about 
the  price  of  sugar.  Bowles  said  that 
sugar  went  up  to  30  cents  a  pound  after 
the  last  war  tind  gave  the  impression  that 
this  was  a  hardship.  My  sugar  charts 
show  the  price  went  up  to  26  cents  a 
pound  and  stayed  there  less  than  2 
weeks,  not  long  enough  to  hurt  anyone. 
The  truth  about  sugar  after  World  War 
I,  Is  this.  Sugar  stayed  at  9  cents  a 
pound  during  the  war.  After  the  war  It 
went  from  9  to  26  cents  and  then  back 
to  8*4  cents  within  1  year.  It  took  5 
months  to  bring  the  price  down  to  8V4 
cents.  In  another  year,  it  was  down  to 
4%  cents.  We  got  sugar.  What  good  is 
a  low  price  on  sugar  if  you  do  not  get 
sugar? 

Bowles  refutes  his  own  argument  when 
he  asks  Congress  to  keep  up  subsidies 
so  he  can  keep  prices  down.  Another 
department  of  government  tells  us  that 
since  people  have  so  much  money  for 
spending  they  must  now  have  subsidies. 
It  is  just  double  talk  when  they  ask  for 
a  billion  dollars  in  subsidies  to  keep  the 
cost  of  living  down  a  billion  dollars.  It 
really  costs  much  more  because  you  have 
to  spend  money  advertising  the  program. 
His  program  is  like  putting  a  ceiling  on 
Joe  DiMagglo  of  10  homers  a  year  and 
then  subsidizing  him. 

All  this  talk  of  Bowles  holding  the  line 
against  inflation  is  tommy  rot.  Inflation 
is  already  here.  We  can  either  recognize 
this  fact  and  put  in  a  flexible  price  con- 
trol sy.stem  which  encourages  production 
and  takes  these  facts  into  consideration, 
or  we  can  plunge  this  Nation  ofl  the 
deep  end  into  economic  disaster. 

Febrcart  21,  1946. 
The  Honorable  A.  L.  Miller, 
Congressman, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Miller:  As  your  constituent  I 
am  wTiting  to  you  to  ask  you  not  to  favor 
the  continuation  of  the  OPA  for  another 
year.  At  least  not  to  have  the  OPA  con- 
tinue to  exercise  Its  present  powers,  so  detri- 
mental to  the  American  way  of  life  and  the 
postwar  reconversion. 

As  you  well  know  the  OPA  is  trying  with 
might  and  main,  using  every  strategy  to 
perpetuate  Itself,  not  only  for  another  year, 
but  for  many  years  to  come.  The  leaders  of 
the  OPA  speak  about  holding  the  line  of 
inflation.  They  are,  it  is  true,  holding  the 
so-called  line,  but  on  the  opposite  end  of 
that  line  they  are  choking  the  life  out  of 
the  business  of  thousands  of  small  mer- 
chants throughout  the  land.  In  spite  of 
the  OPA  we  already  have  Inflation  of  money, 
inflation  of  wages,  and  Inflation  of  consumer 
goods.  The  so-called  price  control  which  is 
so  strongly  advocated  is  no  price  control  at 
all.  There  is  no  price  control  when  apples 
for  example  sell  for  $5.60  per  bushel— a  300- 
percent  raise  since  1941.    There  la  no  just 
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of  the  OPA  m  this  country. 
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yours. 
>]gafnTUSNT  or  THB  PoxnrrH 

DismcT.  NxaaASRA. 


Is  Ruinia;  Coitt  Industry 


EXTtKNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  William  a.  pittenger 

or  icnnvxsoTa 
IN  THK  :  lOUSS  OP  aKPRBSlNTATlVES 

TuiSday.  February  26.  1946 

Bir.  PFTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
sub)ect  or  coffee  Is  noihlnK  new  in  my 
beci.use  over  a  period  of  time  the 
Ryan  Coffee  Co.  has  contacted 
me  relative  to  the  coffee  shortage  and  on 
other  occisions  I  have  had  the  painful 
duty  of  iTesentlng  information  to  the 
:e  of  P  rice  Administration.  So  again 
I  want  to  take  this  matter  up  with  the 
OPA  thr^iuih  the  medlumship  of  the 
»NAL  RecoRO.    I  hope  I  have 


Aadresen 


Com 

betto*  success  than  I  have  had  in  past 
months.  I  have  a  telegram  which  came 
to  tiM  ofl  ee  yesterday  and  which  reads 


I>T.UTH,  MtNM..  Febmmry  25,  194$. 
Boo.  W   A   Pinamita. 

Memb^   of   Con^€9S.   Old   Houm   0§iee 
Inf.  Washington.  D   C  : 
We  hawsl  Jost  wired  the  OPA  that  unlaaa 
relief  la  glrvn  our  plast.  In  operation  here 


1916.  will  be  cloeed  due  to  lack  of 
Importers  who  u.«(ually  have  thou- 
sands of  bags  to  offer  say  they  have  none  or 
let  us  have  15  bags,  enough  for  15  minutes 
roaatlng.  This  means  50  people  will  be  out 
of  employment,  and  we  are  not  m  a  posi- 
tion to  dose  and  continue  again  later  on 
The  Utaatton  Is  desperate  with  us.     Please 

do  ■UMithhag 

ANoazsrif-RTAM  Corm  Co 

I  set  forth  this  telegram  in  full.  Mr. 
Speaker,  so  I  cannot  be  accused  of  hav- 
ing any  bias  in  this  matter.  I  want  to 
be  accurate  so  far  as  the  facts  are  con- 
cerned. This  telegram  Indicates  that 
like  the  statistical  meat  which  OPA  fur- 
nished when  there  was  a  meat  shortage, 
this  outfit  is  getting  ready  to  furnish  sta- 
tistical coffee.  Right  now  while  OPA  is 
carrying  on  a  propaganda  campaign  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  trying  to 
convince  people  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  been  kept  dovi-n  and  that  OPA  is  of 
great  benefit  to  the  American  people,  this 
telegram,  and  other  complaints  like  it. 
point  an  accusing  finger  at  the  bureau 
and  the  bureaucrats. 

If  Ainerican  labor  and  busines.s  and  in- 
dustry are  to  be  subjected  to  such  fool- 
ish regulations  as  have  been  enforced  in 
reference  to  the  coffee  problem,  then  we 
can  expect  some  long  lines  of  unem- 
ployed people,  knockinf?  at  the  doors  of 
shops  and  small  factories  and  small  busi- 
ness establishments  which  have  been 
closed  by  these  wrong  policies  of  OPA. 


Program  for  Voluntary  Service  in  the 
Army  and  Nary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  include  herein  a  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  an  outstandmg  public  citi- 
len  of  Toledo  whose  life  has  t)een  devoted 
to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  and 
who  has  been  the  friend  of  the  school 
children  of  Toledo.  He  has  not  only 
given  of  his  substance  but  of  himself  to- 
ward the  students  of  our  schools. 

I  might  say  that  I  concur  in  the  sound 
judgment  of  Mr.  Page  that  we  should 
not  begrudge  our  serviceman  a  living  as 
good  or  even  better  than  he  could  enjoy 
as  a  civilian. 


Hon.  HOMB  A.  Ramkt. 

Sinth  DistTKt  of  Ohio. 

Uoiue  Office  Building, 

WaahiTigton.  D.  C. 
DcAB  CoNcaxssMAN  Ramxt:  Before  many 
weeks  have  passed  It  will  be  up  to  the  Con- 
giWB  to  determine  If  our  Nation  shall  have 
MBM  form  of  compulsory  military  training 
and  If  the  Selective  Service  Act  shall  be  ex- 
tended beyond  Its  May  15  expiration  date. 
My  peraonal  opinions  on  twtb  these  subjects 
follow  the  same  pattern  of  reasoning.  I  most 
sincerely  do  not  believe  that  any  form  of 
mUltary  service  that  Is  even  remotely  consid- 
ered to  be  of  a  compulsory  nature  will  work 
In  harmony  with  our  democratic  principles. 
In  time  of  war  the  very  life  of  ctir  Nation 
was  at  stake  and  we  patriotically  put  astd* 


our  freedom  to  assure  victory.  We  are  now 
at  peace,  and  our  outlook  is  diilerent.  As 
long  as  sny  man  is  oonpalled  to  aerve  in  th'> 
armed  forces  agalnct  his  wUl  there  wUl  be 
neither  cfHciencTr  nor  harmony. 

If  we  are.  as  many  national  leaders  state, 
destined  to  play  a  major  role  in  future  world 
affairs,  and  If  this  role  Is  to  be  strengthened 
by  a  conUnued  display  of  armed  might,  then 
let  us  set  about  a  long-range  program  to 
esUblish  this  mUltary  strength  on  the  only 
basis  that  our  people  will  continue  to 
accept — a  voluntary  basis.  You  may  say 
that  this  Is  easier  said  than  done,  which. 
according  to  present  standards,  is  quite  true: 
however,  this  need  not  be  the  case  If  certain 
changes  are  made  to  place  nur  Army  or  Nnvy 
career  on  a  par  with  dignified  civilian 
pfoCeeainns. 

Some  suggestions  I  can  offer  along  this  line 
would  be  to — 

1  Adjust  a  serviceman's  income  so  that  it 
Is  comparable  with  that  which  he  could  be 
normally  expected  to  earn  as  a  civilian.  This 
would  cost  a  lot  of  money,  but  If  we  have  a 
role  to  play  In  world  affairs  and  we  are  alT 
united  on  our  policy  to  pursue  this  course, 
we  most  ceruinly  should  not  begrudge  our 
servicemen  a  living  as  good  as  they  could 
enjoy  as  civilians  Let  us  not  resort  to 
compulsion  because  It  is  cheaper. 

2  See  that  all  future  commissioned  officers 
rise  from  the  ranks  of  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers and  that  if  certain  civilian  speciallsu 
are  required  by  the  armed  forces  let  them  be 
employed  In  civilian  capacities  rather  than 
grant  them  commissions  aa  high-ranking 
oOccrs. 

3.  Let  all  future  entrants  to  West  Point 
and  Annapolis  oome  from  the  ranks  of  the 
enlisted  men  and  let  their  appointments  be 
made  on  a  competitive  basu. 

4.  &nploy  civillana  to  "keep  houae"  for 
the  armed  farces — and  thus  restore  dignity 
to  the  career  of  a  profeaaional  soldier. 

5  Narrow  the  gap  of  special  privilege 
between  officers  and  enlisted  men  so  that  we 
can  approach  a  degree  of  relationship  similar 
to  that  which  exists  In  private  industry  be- 
tween employer  and  employee,  or  labor  and 
management. 

In  brief,  raise  the  standards  of  an  army 
and  na\-y  career  to  a  plane  whereby  they  can 
be  regarded  as  praCeaslcns  just  as  dignified 
and  as  well  compenaated  as  comparable  poal- 
ttons  In  civilian  life  Do  thla  and  your 
problem  Is  solved  Pall  to  do  it  and  your 
problem  will  remain  forever  the  headache 
It  Is  today. 

I  should  be  most  Interested  In  your  own 
viewpoints  on  this  subject. 


How  About  Giving  GI  Joe  a  Break? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  rucmiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R1PRKBITATIVE3 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  RccosD.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Port  Lau- 
derdale Daily  News,  and  was  written  by 
the  owner  of  that  newspaper,  Gov.  R  H. 
Gore: 


HOW    ABOUT    GIVING    CI    JOE    A 

The  disgusting  spectacle  of  three  enlisted 
marlnee  being  thrown  into  the  brig  in  Hono- 
lulu to  await  action  of  higher  authorities 
because  they  allegedly  circularized  a  petition 
protesting  the  "slow"  demobilicatlon  policy 
of  the  Corps,  should  shock  every  free-mlndec" 
dtlaen  In  this  Nation  into  action  to  nd  oiu 
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armed  services  for  once  and  for  all  of  the 
tyrannncal  and  caste-ridden  policies  which 
are  making  a  mockery  of  the  democracy  we 
preach. 

We  are  supposedly  proud  of  our  rights  of 
free  speech  and  of  our  rights  as  free  men  to 
protest  the  actions  of  our  governing  authori- 
ties. Yet  we  see  our  own  sons,  serving  In 
the  defense  of  this  country  and  Its  ideals, 
thrown  Into  jail  by  some  nlt-wltted  officer 
of  the  Marine  Corps  because  they  allegedly 
"violated  lawful  orders"  In  sending  a  petition 
to  Washington  protesting  their  slow  de- 
mobilization. 

"Lawful  orders."  Indeed.  By  what  rights 
does  any  authority  in  this  Nation,  whether 
In  the  armed  forces  or  not,  deny  a  constitu- 
tional privilege  to  American  citizens.  The 
right  of  petition  to  adjust  wrongs  Is  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  our  democracy,  but  It  Is 
apparently  one  of  the  rights  that  the  "brass 
hats"  want  a  man  to  abrogate  when  he  dons 
an  enlisted  man's  uniform. 

The  American  people  have  had  a  'bellyful" 
of  thes~  kinds  of  incidents.  It  Is  time  that 
Congress  Initiates  action  to  see  that  a  little 
bit  of  democracy  we  are  so  proud  of  Is  In- 
stalled in  our  own  armed  forces. 

The  vast  majority  of  enlisted  men  who 
jerved  during  the  war  came  back  wit  noth- 
ing but  utter  disrespect  for  the  so-called 
"channels  of  command."  The  unfair  "caste 
»5*stem"  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  thousands 
of  enlisted  men  still  In  the  services  are 
clamoring  to  get  out  and  get  back  home 
where  they  can  actually  be  "free"  citizens 
again. 

Congress  should  Investigate  the  Jailing  of 
these  men  Immediately.  We  need  a  large 
Army  and  Navy  but  it  can't  be  maintained 
under  the  present  treatment  accorded  en- 
listed men  by  the  "brass  hats."  We  fought 
for  democracy  and  Ifs  time  that  we  get  It 
In  our  armed  forces. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
Bubcommlttee  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  is  now  holding 
hearings  on  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  Many  distinguished  Americans 
of  all  walks  of  life  have  appeared  in  favor 
of  this  long  needed  project.  I  sincerely 
hope  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  will 
take  affirmative  action  on  the  pending 
legislation  in  the  near  future. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  I  desire  to 
Include  a  resolution  on  tha  seaway  passed 
by  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  and  forwarded  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee: 

Whereas  President  Truman,  following  In 
the  great  tradition  of  his  predecessors.  Presi- 
dents Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  Coolldge, 
Hoover,  and  Roosevelt,  has  recommended  to 
Congress  the  early  enactment  of  legislation 
to  complete  the  St.  Lawrence  power  and  navi- 
gation project:  and 

Whereas  such  legislation  Is  now  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings  before  the  St.  Lawrence  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee; and 

Whereas  the  St.  Lawrence  River  la  the 
greatest  single  undeveloped  source  of  hydro- 
electric power  on  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent, and  the  past  failure  to  harness  this 
r^st  energy  constitutes  an  act  of  neglect  and 


waste  which  Is  contrary  to  all  precepts  of 
good  housekeeping  in  Government;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  St.  Liiw- 
rence  seaway  will  extend  the  benefits  of  ocean  f 
shipping  to  the  industrial  heart  of  Amer;.ca; 
will  facilitate  the  free  flow  of  trade  between 
Interior  and  seacoast  areas  which  will  re- 
douni  to  the  economic  prosperity  and  well- 
being  not  only  of  the  Middle  West  but  of 
the  entire  Nation;  and  will  permit  a  con- 
siderable expansion  of  foreign  trade,  thereby 
Implementing  our  national  policy  of  perma- 
nent peace  based  upon  good  will  and  ex- 
panded trade  relationships;  and 

Whereas  in  accordance  with  recent  census 
figures,  the  population  of  the  United  St;jte8 
has  increased  by  20,000.000  persons  since  1920, 
with  strong  indications  of  a  continued 
growth  for  several  decades  to  come,  and  the 
needs  of  this  fast-growing  Nation  will  re- 
quire a  substantial  expansion  of  its  trans- 
portation systems — the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  being  of  primary  Im- 
portance In  any  such  expansion  program; 
and 

Whereas  the  Industrial  and  agricultural 
resources  of  the  Middle  West  could  have 
been  more  effectively  employed  had  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  been  available  for 
use  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  and  during 
World  War  II,  by  expediting  direct  shipment 
of  men  and  materiel  from  the  Industrial 
heart  or  the  Nation  to  battle  fronts  all  over 
the  globe;  and 

Whereas  World  War  11  has  proven  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect for  the  national  defense  and  military 
security  of  this  country  by  providing  a  safe 
interior  location  for  national  defense  in- 
dustries, for  storage  of  strategic  materials, 
and  for  construction  of  naval  and  merchant 
vessels  In  sheltered  harbors:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs.  That  we  strongly  endor&a  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project,  and 
request  that  this  resolution  be  entered  in 
the  records  of  your  hearings  with  the  con- 
fident trust  that  after  consideration  by  your 
honorable  committee  of  the  great  merit  of 
this  important  project,  you  will  recommend 
to  the  Congress  the  parage  of  the  seaway 
legislation  now  before  you. 


Time  To  Stop  Appeasement  and  Set  Up 
Real  Program  for  Dealing  With  Russia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  by  John 
Griffin,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1946: 

TOfE  To  Stop  Appeasement  and  Set  Up  Real 
Program  for  Dealing  With  Russia — At- 
TTTUDi  OF  Reds  Toward  Canada  in  thb 
Present  Spy  Revelations  Explains  Stalin's 
One  World  Plan 

(By  John  Griffin) 
Few  governments  have  ever  been  &s  ar- 
rogant as  the  Soviet  In  their  condemnation 
of  Canadian  officials  for  turning  up  a  spy  plot 
designed  to  give  Russia  secrets  of  the  atom 
bomb.  Instead  of  being  chagrined  at  the 
revelations,  the  Russians  have  taken  the  of- 
tenslve  and  tried  to  place  all  the  blame  on 
Canada. 


They  say,  In  effect:  "What  do  you  mean  by 
getting  your  nose  In  the  way  of  my  fist?"  and 
apparently  they  expect  the  world  to  condemn 
Canada  for  having  the  nerve  to  expose  the 
workings  of  the  Russian  spies. 

Undoubtedly  they  will  find  some  people  In 
this  country  ready  to  support  them,  too.  Al- 
ready Joseph  E.  Davles,  one  of  America's 
wealthiest  men,  has  declared  that  Russia  has 
a  perfect  right  to  place  spies  In  this  country 
and  every  moral  right  to  try  to  get  the  secret 
of  our  military  weapons. 

sees  hostilitt 

Mr.  Davles  suggests  that  "if  Russia  had  de- 
veloped the  atomic  bomb  and  the  United 
States  were  in  her  shoes,  we  certainly  would 
try  to  obtain  such  Information — especially 
if  we  faced  a  potentleily  hostile  world." 

Mr.  Davles  might  also  have  suggested  what 
would  happen  to  spies  caught  In  Russia  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  Russian  military  secrets. 
Everybody  can  make  his  own  guess  as  to  that. 
They  can't,  however,  guess  so  easily  what  Mr. 
Davles  means  by  his  suggestion  that  Russia 
faces  a  hostile  world. 

Does  that  mean  that  the  United  States  la 
hostile  to  Russia?  We  are  the  most  powerful 
nation  In  the  world.  Where  Is  the  threat  to 
Russia  that  he  is  so  worried  about?  Does  he 
see  any  threat  to  America  at  all? 

Apparently  he  would  have  us  turn  over  all 
our  military  secrets  to  Russia.  He  was  once 
Ambassador  to  Moscow  and  he  ought  to  know 
that  Russia,  even  when  we  were  allies  in  war, 
showed  no  disposition  to  give  us  any  of  the 
Russian  secrets. 

He  ought  to  know  that  not  only  were 
American  correspondents  refused  permission 
to  observe  the  Russian  military  effort  during 
the  war,  but  also  that  the  Russians  refused 
to  allow  official  American  military  observers 
near  the  front. 

kept  us  awat 

He  ought  to  know  that  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment did  all  It  could  to  prevent  the  Rus- 
sian people  from  knowing  how  much  aid  we 
gave  them  In  the  way  of  materials  and  equip- 
ment. And  even  he  ought  to  see  through 
the  phony  statement  of  Moscow  to  the  effect 
that  Russia  doesn't  need  any  further  infor- 
mation about  the  atom  bomb. 

If  the  Russians  are  not  interested  in  this 
secret,  what  are  their  spies  doing  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States?  The  Moscow 
statement  said  that  the  Soviet  military  at- 
tache in  Canada  "received  from  acquaint- 
ances among  Canadian  citizens  certain  In- 
formation of  a  secret  character  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  present  a  special  Interest  to 
Soviet  authorities.  These  matters  had  al- 
ready been  published." 

There's  a  puzzle  for  those  who  like  diffi- 
cult problems:  How  could  the  Information 
be  secret  If  it  had  already  been  published? 

It's  about  time  that  Americans  took  a 
realistic  view  of  Russian  activities,  and  it's 
also  time  for  the  United  States  Government 
to  settle  on  some  kind  of  policy  besides  con- 
stant appeasement.  Those  In  this  country 
who  have  been  so  loud  about  the  advantages 
of  the  one-world  Idea  ought  especially  to  be 
realistic  when  they  see  the  Russian  Idea  as 
set  forth  In  the  recent  preelection  speech  of 
Mr.  Stalin. 

POR  ONE  world 

Stalin  made  It  plain  that  he,  too.  Is  for 
the  one-world  idea  and  intends  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  achieve  it.  Only  his  idea 
of  one  world  Is  to  have  It  all  communistic. 

While  we,  in  this  country,  hear  our  leaders 
say  that  "It  is  to  the  best  advantage  of  the 
American  worker  that  the  price  line  be 
held"  and  see  in  the  same  announcement  a 
decision  that  price  controls  will  be  relaxed 
to  allow  limited  Increases,  and  wonder 
whether  anybody  here  has  any  idea  of  defi- 
nite policy,  Stalin  goes  merrily  on  his  way 
knowing  just  what  he  wants  and  just  hyw 
to  get  it. 
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's  speech  on  the  eve  of  the  elec- 

he  said.  "The  Soviet  state  sys- 

proved    an    example    of    a    multl- 

1  ute   system    where    the    national 

nd   the  problem   of  collaboration 

nations  are   solved   better   than   any 

multinational  sUte." 

It  Is.     If  anybody  wants  to  set 

one  world"  system,  SUlln  will  pro- 

neans.   and   as   long   as   It's  Com- 

le  will   be   wholeheartedly  for   it. 

being  democratic,  well,  he  doesn't 

qiuch  of  that. 

both    World   Wars   onto  capl- 

1  hough    he  found   the  second  war 

in   character.     "It   must  be 

that  the  main  Fascist  states. 

Japan,  and  Italy,  belore  attacking 

countries.  "  he  said,  "had  abolished 

last  remnanU  of  the  bourgeois 

liberties,  had  ssUblished  a  cruel 

legUne.   had   trampled   under   foot 

pies  of   sovereignty   and    freedom 

nations,  declared  the  policy  of 

Dther  people's  lands  as  their  policy. 

the  whole  world   to  hear   that 

for  world  domination  and  spread 

regime  throughout  the  world  " 

that  statement  and  try  to  see  what 

it  Ots  besides  Germany.  Japan. 

Perhaps  the  Russians  will  now 

In  that  classification.    Great. 

Canada  ought  to  be  ashamed 

poor  little  Russia.    Canada  ought 

I  loee  out  of  the  way  of  Russia  s  fllst. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  given 

nionths  of  earnest  study  to  the 

problem.     The  Record  for  De- 

1945.  contains  a  plea  I  made 

constructive  action  before  the  last 

the  Congress  ended.    Two  days 

t^oduced  a  WU  for  the  purpo.<;e  of 

he  expoirt  of  lumber  and  lum- 

prodiicts  used  In  construction,  and 

bsequeqtly  I  introduced  another  meas- 

Included  plj-^ood. 


It  seemed  wise  to  me  last  year,  as  it 
does  now,  that  building  materials  should 
not  be  exported  in  the  lace  of  so  grave 
an  emeniency  as  that  which  faced  us 
then  and  which  is  even  more  acute  now. 
It  is  apparent,  hon^ever.  that  the  State 
Department  does  not  share  my  view,  as 
may  be  noted  from  the  following  letter: 

OSP.MTMENT    or    STATl. 

Wasntngton.  January  28.  1946. 

Mt  Duw  Ma.  Talle:  In  accordance  with 
your  verbal  request  of  January  26.  194«,  re- 
garding the  cessation  of  lumber  exports,  I 
ahould  like  to  make  the  following  commenU: 

As  a  general  policy,  the  Department  does 
not  look  with  favor  on  export  embargoes 
or  other  artificial  impediments  to  the  free 
flow  of  international  commerce. 

With  regard  to  logs,  lumber,  and  certain 
lumber  products,  exports  are  screened 
thoroughly  by  the  Civilian  Production  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Re- 
conversion, and  licenses  are  granted  only  af- 
ter this  screening 

The  subject  was  discussed  with  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion.  It 
was  found  that  figures  are  not  available  as 
yet  for  1945.  but  production  of  liunber  for 
that  year  is  expected  to  reach  27.500.000.000 
board  feet,  whereas  actual  exports  will  not 
exceed  375  000,000  board  feet.  or.  roughly.  1.36 
percent.  The  rate  of  wartime  exports  was  far 
below  the  average  of  the  5  years  preceding  the 
war.  when  it  was  4.59  percent,  and  much  lower 
than  the  average  year  In  the  early  1930'8. 
when  exports  reached  almost  6  percent  of 
production. 

tJnlted  States  imports  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1945  were  742.000,000  board  feet, 
or  3  37  percent  of  production,  and  only  since 
the  war  began  hnve  imports  been  consistently 
twice  as  high  as  exports.  Canada  Is  the  larg- 
est source  of  imports  and  one  of  the  principal 
countries  of  destination  for  exports 

It  Is  understood  that  some  sawmills,  espe- 
cially in  the  Douglas  fir  region,  are  equipped 
to  produce  sizes  demanded  for  export,  and 
that  an  export  embargo  would  result  in  un- 
employment These  mills  could  not  be  con- 
verted easily  to  the  production  of  domestic 
grades  of  lumber. 

Anticipating  the  construction  of  five  hun- 
dred to  seven  hundred  thousand  units  of 
hous-lng  In  the  United  States  in  1948  at  8.000 
board  feet  euch.  there  would  be  a  demand 
for  about  4.000  000.000  board  feet,  which  is 
lees  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  produc- 
tion of  construction   lumber   for   1946 

A  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  share  Its  lumber  with  its  neighbors  would 
be  contrary  to  the  President's  policy  of  as- 
sisting Buropean  countries  In  reconstruction 
and  rehnbllitatlon.  Moreover,  adoption  of 
an  embargo  on  exports  might  result  in  sim- 
ilar action  by  foreign  countries,  with  the 
result  that  this  country  might  not  be  able 
to  Import  commodities  necessary  to  Its  econ- 
omy, such  as  logs,  lumber,  woodpulp.  tin, 
or  natural  rubber. 

In  view  of  these  considerations.  Including 
the  harmful  repercussions  which  might  re- 
sult from  adoption  of  the  proposal.  I  am 
sure  you  will  understand  the  Department's 
concern. 

Sincerely  yours. 

DXAN  AcHnoH: 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  statement  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Lumt>er  Dealers  replied,  as 
follows ; 

National  RrrAn.  Lcmbeb 
DKAi.tas  AaaociATioN, 
Waahington.  D.  C.  Jcnumr)  2i.  t»44. 
Hon.  RxiTST  O.  Taulx. 

Mouse  of  Beprtsentmtirea, 

Wannfton.  D.  C. 
Mr  Dbab  III.  Taixx:  I  appreciate  your  for- 
warding a  copy  of  the  letter  dated  January 
28.  1946.  addressed  to  you  by  the  Acting  Sec- 


retary   of    State    regarding    the    export    of 
lumljer. 

There  are  certain  statements  made  In  the 
Acting  Secretary's  letter  which,  although 
substanliaUy  true,  are  misleading  and  are 
apt  to  create  a  false  impression. 

The  Acting  Secretary  points  out  that  the 
estimated  producUon  of  lumber  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1945  will  probably  reach,  when  the 
final  figures  are  assembled.  27,500.000.000, 
whereas  actual  exports  will  not  exceed  375.- 
COOOOO  board-feet,  or  roughly  136  percent. 
But  the  Acting  Secretary  failed  to  mention 
that  under  the  allocation  of  the  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration  for  the  last  6  months 
of  1945  it  was  possible  to  export  692  000.000 
board-feet.  The  Acting  Secretary,  in  point- 
ing out  that  the  actual  exports  did  not  ex- 
ceed 1.36  percent  of  the  1945  production, 
should  have  mentioned  that  this  small  per- 
centage was  the  result  of  a  combination  of 
the  late  programming  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Production  Board  (Aiigust)  and  the  strikes 
in  the  west  coast  Industry.  In  other  words, 
even  though  the  War  Production  Board  made 
It  possible  to  authorize  the  export  of  892.- 
000.000  feet  in  the  last  half  of  1&45.  actual 
exports  were  not  achieved  because  the  for- 
eign missions  In  this  country  were  not  able 
to  place  their  orders  sufficiently  early  to  get 
shipment,  and  even  in  the  cases  In  which 
the  orders  were  placed,  the  shipments  were 
delayed  because  of  strikes.  This  combination 
of  circumstances  is  not  hkely  to  repeat  itself 
and  tbe  export  of  lumber  in  the  future  is  apt 
to  reach  the  actual  authorized  amouiit. 

A  license  to  export  lumber  Is  valid  for  1 
year  after  issuance  In  other  words,  if  deliv- 
ery does  not  take  place  on  orders  which  have 
been  licensed  during  the  particular  quarter 
in  which  issued,  that  license  constitutes  a 
potential  drain  against  the  supply  during  the 
succeeding  quarter.  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  outstanding  valid  licenses  issued  In 
1945  authorizing  the  export  of  lumber  on 
which  150.000.000  feet  of  lumber  can  be.  but 
have  not  been,  exported.  In  many  instances 
the  orders  which  have  been  licensed  are  firm 
orders  which  have  been  placed  with  the  mills. 
In  other  words,  without  granting  any  further 
licenses  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946.  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  minimum  of  150.000.000  board 
feet  of  lumber  exported  In  the  first  quarter 
of  1946  With  an  authorization  for  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  Operations  to  issue 
additional  licenses  for  226.000,000  board  feet 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1944.  the  drain  on  the 
domestic  supply  in  the  first  quarter  of  1946 
may  possibly  exceed  250,000000  board  feet. 
Comparing  this  with  the  annual  rate  of  pro- 
duction based  on  the  last  quarter  of  1945. 
which  will  not  exceed  6.000.000  000  tmard  feet, 
this  means  conservatively  that  one-twenty- 
fourth  of  the  lumber  produced  In  the  first 
quarter  will  be  shipped  for  export  consump- 
tion This  is  4  percent.  However,  the  Acting 
Secretary  would  leave  you  with  the  impres- 
sion that  exports  during  1946  are  not  apt  to 
exceed  the  quantity  exported  In  1945.  which 
were  1.36  percent  of  the  total  production. 
The  Acting  Secretary.  I  trtut,  has  been 
misled. 

The  Acting  SecreUry  also  states  that  he 
understands  that  there  are  some  mills  which 
produce  lumber  for  export  that  cannot  be 
converted  easily  to  the  production  of  domes- 
tic grades  of  lumber.  The  Acting  Secretary 
infers  that  these  mills  would  shut  down  If 
their  export  market  were  cut  off  and  that 
this  would  contribute  to  an  unemployment 
problem.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  mill 
produces  what  kind  of  lumber  that  cannot  b« 
constimed  domesUcally.  or  what  kind  of  mill 
produces  what  kind  of  limiber  that  carmot  be 
rwnanufactured  for  domestic  use.  This.  Mr. 
Congnaman.  I  would  like  to  see 

The  Acttng  BocnUry  ststes:  AnUclpet- 
Ing  the  coMU'WeUOP  of  500.000  to  700,000 
units  of  housing  In  the  United  States  in  1946. 
at  8.000  board  feet  each,  there  would  be  a  de- 
mand   for    about    4.000.003.000    board    feet. 
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which  Is  less  than  one-half  of  the  estimated 
production  of  construction  lumber  for  1946." 
What  the  Acting  Secretary  does  not  mention 
Is  that  one  of  the  princig^l  factors  which 
limits  the  number  of  homes  that  can  be  pro- 
duced is  the  shortage  of  btlldlng  material — 
one  of  which  the  Civilian  Production  Admin- 
istration asserts  is  lumber.  According  to  Mr. 
Blandford,  Administrator  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  the  estimated  de- 
mand for  new  homes  is  1.200,000  units  of 
housing  (which  I  believe  is  slightly  inflated) . 
The  Acting  Secretary  also  failed  to  men- 
tion that  the  estimated  domestic  require- 
ments for  all  types  of  lumber  exceed  the  most 
optimistic  production  figure  of  30,000,000,- 
000  feet,  and  that  the  current  rate  of  pro- 
duction based  on  the  last  quarter  of  1945  does 
not  exceed  24.000.000.000  feet  annually  I 
might  also  mention  that  production  In  the 
first  quarter  and  the  last  quarter  of  the 
preceding  year  are  normally  about  the  same — 
usually  the  first  quarter  being  slightly  lower. 
Mr  Congressman,  I  am  afraid  that  this  Is 
another  case  of  one  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment attempting  to  do  that  which  Is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  what  another  depart- 
ment is  doing.  I  regret  that  It  Is  necessary 
for  me  to  burden  you  with  these  problems, 
but  I  feel  that  the  Congress  Is  entitled  to 
know  all  the  facts 

Very   truly    yours. 

National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers 
Association. 

H  R  NoRTHUP.  Secretary-Manager. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  the 
letter  addressed  to  me  by  the  State  De- 
partment fails  to  take  account  of  a  num- 
ber of  significant  facts: 

First  Most  of  the  export.s  occurred 
late  in  1945.  and  the  percentage  does  not 
represent  fairly  the  quantity  that  might 
have  been  exported  in  the  absence  of  the 
factors  noted  in  the  reply  of  the  National 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers  Association. 

Second.  Certainly  the  export  potential 
for  1946  and  1947  is  an  appreciable  quan- 
tity, especially  when  one  considers  that 
an  export  license  is  good  for  1  year  and 
that  a  carry-over  from  1945  must  be 
taken  into  account. 

Third.  The  contention  that  certain 
"mills  could  not  be  converted  easily  to 
the  production  of  domestic  grades  of 
lumber"  leaves  me  puzzled.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  confen- 
tion  is  valid;  and.  secondly,  if  the  emer- 
gency Is  so  severe  as  everyone  admits,  it 
may  be  proper  to  suggest  that  conversion 
should  take  place  even  if  it  cannot  be 
done  easily. 


The  telegram  reads 


Wholesale  Dealer  Protests  OPA  Ruling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  yesterday  from  Ed- 
ward J.  Lee,  Jr.,  president  Lee  Distribut- 
ing Co.,  calling  my  attention  to  what 
appears  to  be  a  new  regulation,  one  of 
the  million  issued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  This  protest  from  this 
busine.ssman  is  typical  of  the  many  calls 
for  help  which  come  to  my  office  and  I 
presume  other  Members  of  Congress  are 


similarly  situated. 
as  follows: 

DtTLUTH,  Minn.,  February  25.  194(1. 
Hon.  William  A.  PrrreNoiE. 

Member  of  Congress: 
Service  wholesale  mark-up  on  amendment 
45  absolutely  ruin  us.  Such  low  mark-up 
win  force  us  to  discontinue  handling  our 
entire  quotas  on  this  merchandise.  People 
In  this  area  are  entitled  to  their  share. 
Meeting  at  OPA  C.  H.  Keakes  dairy  and  poul- 
try branch,  old  census  building.  Third  and 
D  Streets,  Southwest,  Tuesday,  February  26, 
a.m.     Your  support  is  necessary . 

Lek  Distrxbuting  Co., 
Edward  Lee.  Jr., 

President. 

This  telegram,  Mr.  Speaker,  illustrates 
better  than  any  claim  I  might  make,  the 
disadvantage  which  the  small  business- 
man faces  in  his  efforts  to  continue  in 
business.  Mr.  Lee  has  called  upon  his 
Congressman  to  participate  in  a  hearing. 
I  presume  a  similar  appeal  has  been  pre- 
sented to  many  of  my  colleagues.  If,  as 
Mr.  Lee  sets  forth  in  this  telegram,  the 
OPA  regulations  will  not  make  it  possible 
for  his  firm  to  handle  certain  lines  of 
merchandise,  then  it  strikes  me  that  I 
can  properly  suggest  that  Congress  ought 
to  have  some  other  agency  handle  the 
price  control  proposition. 


Consider  the  Facts — Form  Your  Own 
Opinion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  are  quite  capable  of 
forming  their  own  conclusions,  arriving 
at  a  correct  decision,  when  they  have  the 
facts. 

Through  propaganda  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers,  Chester  Bowles,  OPA  and  a 
half  dozen  other  Government  agencies, 
having  at  least  the  interest  of  continuing 
themselves  in  power,  have,  through  the 
press,  and  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
movies,  presented  their  side  oX  the  con- 
troversy. 

Ganeral  Motors,  Steel,  General  Elec- 
tric, a  dozen  other  corporations  which 
give  jobs,  meet  the  pay  rolls,  and  manu- 
facture the  things  you  and  I  need,  have 
attempted,  with  comparatively  limited 
resources,  to  answer  the  Administra- 
tion's propaganda. 

Other  organizations,  such  as  the  NAM 
and  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
have  joined  in  the  efiort  to  give  informa- 
tion— present  their  opinions. 

One  of  the  latest  follows.  You  have 
listened  to  and  read  other  statements. 
Here  is  one  more.  Use  your  own  com- 
mon sense;  recall  your  own  experiences; 
form  your  own  opinions.  Then,  if  you 
have  any  instructions  for  your  Represen- 
tative which  call  for  any  change  in  his 
policy,  send  them  on. 


The   PREsroENT's   Wace-Prici   Polict   Won't 
Work 

(Our  attitude  on  this  much  discussed  and 
highly  controversial  subject  la  expressed  In 
this  editorial  which  Is  directed  to  American 
Industry  through  the  March  issues  of  25 
McGraw-Hill  publications.  You  may.  If  you 
care  to  do  so,  quote  all  or  any  p>ortlon  of  It 
with  or  without  credit.) 

The  AmerlcSfi  public  had  every  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  long-awaited  wage  and  price 
policy  would  break  the  Impasse  blocking  the 
way  to  the  swift  and  orderly  reconversion  of 
indtistry  from  war  to  peace. 

The  policy  announced  olTers  I'ttle  promise 
of  such  solution,  and  this  may  will  constitute 
a  national  calamity. 

There  is  only  one  thoroughly  constructive 
feature  of  the  Presidential  statement  of  Feb- 
ruary 14.  and  Its  implementing  Executive  or- 
der. It  Is  the  first  Government  pronounce- 
ment since  the  defeat  of  Japan  to  clearly 
define  Inflation  as  the  major  danger  con- 
fronting us  in  the  period  Immediately  ahead. 

Tliat  Is  a  correct  appialsal.  and  one  long 
overdue.  Up  to  now  Government  spokesmen, 
almost  invariably,  have  sought  to  carry  water 
on  both  shoulders.  The  administration  has 
justified  Its  policy  of  promoting  wage  In- 
creases as  a  measure  necessary  to  forestall 
deflation — to  keep  purchasing  power  from 
falling  and  forcing  the  economy  Into  a  vio- 
lent tallspln.  The  strict  holding-of-the-line 
on  price  ceilings  has  been  defended  as  neces- 
sary to  prevent  run-away  inflation.  Un- 
fortunately, while  the  President  now  exhorts 
all  to  enlist  in  a  crusade  against  Inflation 
with  a  voice  that  Is  clearly  Jacob's,  his  pro- 
gram for  dealing  with  It  still  employs  the 
hairy  hands  of  Esau  to  promote  the  very 
danger  which  he  is  urging  everyone  else  to 
combat. 

The  "new"  policy  provides  for  a  continua- 
tion of  the  wage  increases  that  have  been 
pressured  through  by  Government  mediators, 
"fact-finding"  boards,  and  direct  seizures  un- 
til they  have  been  made  general  through- 
out industry  upon  the  dimension  established 
In  recent  patterns.  It  offers  Industry  the 
single  concession  of  prompt  hearings  and 
decisions  upon  claims  for  price  advances,  but 
the  yardsticks  for  Judging  such  claims  are 
exactly  those  which  OPA  has  applied  in  the 
past.  Since  the  past  procedure  has  led  us 
into  our  present  difficulties.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  It  will  serve  now  to  lead  \u  out  of 
them. 

past  government  policy  fostered  dissension 
At  the  war's  end  it  was  obvloxis  to  every- 
one that  what  was  needed  was  the  swiftest 
possible  reconversion  of  Industry.  It  should 
have  been  equally  apparent  that  we  were 
faced  with  the  difficult  problem  of  control- 
ling tremendous  inflationary  pressures  which 
would  be  particularly  Insistent  until  peace- 
time production  could  be  mobilized  at  high 
volume.  This  was  made  almost  inevitable 
by  the  huge  backlog  of  accumulated  demand, 
for  both  capital  and  consumer  goods,  and  by 
the  unprecedented  volume  of  liquid  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  individuals  of  all  classes.  The 
only  circumstartice  that  could  have  modified 
the  inflationary  complexion  of  the  postwar 
picture  was  the  pKJssibility  of  such  wholesale 
and  prolonged  dislocation  and  unemploy- 
ment in  the  process  of  readjustment  that 
people  would  have  been  frightened  Into  freez- 
ing onto  their  savings  Instead  of  spending 
them. 

It  soon  was  apparent  that  Just  the  opposite 
was  taking  place.  The  early  transition  was 
extraordinarily  swift,  unemployment  was 
lower  than  anyone  had  dared  hope,  and 
civilian  spending  outstripped  all  prevloua 
records.  The  circumstances  called  for  strong 
antl-lnflatlonary  fiscal  measures,  along  with 
a  flrm  maintenance  of  price  and  wage  con- 
trols alike. 
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Instead  of  adopting  such  a  baUnccd  pro- 
gram, the  aovernment  Immedtately  dls- 
earded  ail  wags  controls,  and  In  addttion 
started  c  i  active  campai^  for  prumuting 
large  wag!  increases.  The  President,  upon  a 
number  o '.  occasions,  stated  flatly  that  An\er- 
tcaa  Indi  latry  generally  could  and  stiould 
grant  salttantlai  pay  advances  without  any 
compensating  price  rises.  His  OOce  of  War 
Moblllzat  on  and  Reconversion  estimated 
that  avei  age  increases  were  practicable  to 
the  extert  of  24  percent  Given  such  gov- 
ernmental encouragement .  It  was  Inevitable 
that  labcr  leaden  sbould  do  exactly  wbat 
they  dld--ai«  extravagant  wage  demands  at 
the  beglr  nlng  of  the  reconversion  procett. 
when  acci  irate  appraisal  of  production  sched- 
ules and  <  oBta  were  least  susceptible  of  calcu- 
Ukd  when  the  shortage  of  civilian 
mi  iltlplled  the  Inflationary  effect  of 
any  Incn  ue  in  purchasing  power. 

At  tb«  tame  time  the  OPA  was  flgbttng  to 
hold  the  )rtce  line  in  a  good  cause,  but  with 
■toigularl]  Inept  procedure  It  acted,  seem- 
ingly, up  m  the  premise  that  It  was  always 
better  to  jlve  less  price  relief  than  was  need- 
ed rather  than  enough,  that  relief  provided 
under  Its  formula  was  preferably  to  l)e  grant- 
ed later    sther  than  on  time,  and  that  the 


of  lower-bracket-income  receivers 
^  protected  by  a  particularly  tough 
raaiatanci  to  raising  prices  'f  cheaper  gonds. 
The  latte  ■  procedure  seems  to  have  boomer- 
vtrtually  driving  many  of  the  lower- 
priced  Itres  off  the  market. 

The  sum  of  these  wage-price  procedures 
resulted  1  a  work  stoppages  of  epidemic  scope. 
Many  Ma  Inaaa  eooesnu  fsosd  w1t^  the  pros- 
of  tnmedlstely  unprofitable  operatmn. 
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metrtalol  that  new  wage  demands  would 
not  be  nade  with  Oovernment  support  as 
soon  as  lolume  production  was  e  tabllshed. 
and  with)  lut  assurance  as  to  when  price  con- 
traU  would  end,  refused  to  assume  inevitable 
when  confronted  with  combined 
union  an^  Oovernment  pressure.  The  tight 
on. 

POUCT    DlfTns    LITTLZ    r*0>f    OLO 

L  if*r^*~*  now  clearly   recognized  as 
It  mig.it  have  been 
;bat  tiM  new  wafs  policy  would  re- 
former prartloe  of    ending  active 
to  new  wage  advance^.     But 
have  brought  down  upon  the  ad- 
the    wrath    of    all    organlasd 
ho  bad  not  yet  bee-^   granted  In- 
bargalned  through  by  other 
rhls  was  avoided  by  directing  the 
Stabtllaation  Board  In  effect 
any  wac*  Increaaes  necessary  to 
advances  comparable  to  those 
The  only  brake  applied  on  the 
lias  In  a  directive  to  the  Board  not 
a  basis  for  price  relief,  wage 
that    go    beyond    the    estsblished 
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[K-ice  Bids,  the  new  directives  to  the 
no  Important  departure  I'rom  Its 
Kven  the  cnnnsssinti  to  re- 
ip   caaee   promptly   rather    than 
Is  only  a  pious  hope,  since  It 
that   OPA   Is   equipped    to  deal 
th  the  thousands  of  cases  that  will 
tiardship  ease  is  rtrtlnart  sa  one  in 
absorbtng  an  uppnwMI  wage  ad- 
industry  or  asCaMhhment  In  a  13- 
ot   normal  rate  operation   is 
the  Price  Administrator  likely  to 
rate  of  proflu  to  net  worth  leas 
in  the  base  period  of  193<-ae. 
I  ae  what  this  really  means     In  the 
tiM  rate  of  manufacturing  profits 
period  was  only  moderate     But 
kverage  net  worth  of  manufacturmg 
has    tacraaasd    one-third    over 
in  the  base  period,  the  appltca- 
OPA  formula,  assuming  that  Its 
correctly    appraises    the    12- 
seems  to  provide  for  abso- 
one- third  higher  than  the  1936  39 


m   a 
av'raged 


The  OPA  formula,  however,  applies  to 
proflu  before  taxes  What  really  matters  to 
stockholders  is  proflts  after  taxes.  Corpora- 
tion taxes  have  been  Increased  from  an  aver- 
age of  17  percent  In  the  base  period  to  38 
percent  now  This  means  that  the  price 
adjiistments  granted  by  OPA  on  average  will 
yield  proflts  after  taxes  no  larger  in  dol- 
lar terms  than  In  the  lB96-;i9  period,  al- 
though 1M«  manufacturing  sales  are  ex- 
pected to  be  more  than  twice  as  high.  Under 
this  procedure  the  ratio  to  net  worth  of 
profit-"  after  taxes  will  be  une-fourth  lower 
than  the  1936-39  average.  ThU  clearly  un- 
demuues  the  incentives  upon  which  pro- 
duction at  high  level  depends. 

The  workers  get  wage  increases  which  pro- 
mote Inflation.  The  Oovernment.  balled  out 
from  Its  previous  mistakes,  gets  political 
credit  for  raising  wages.  And  the  entire  bill 
Is  handed  to  American  Industry  (or  payment. 

BUT  TMK  OANCn  OF  QirUiTIOt*    ■  BCAL 

Under  these  circumstances  there  u  a  grow- 
ing demand  on  the  part  of  ba^tneas  groups 
that  price  conuola  be  rescinded  immediately. 
It  Is  argued  that,  once  the  restrictive  influ- 
ence of  price  controls  Is  relaxed,  capacity  pro- 
duction soon  will  supply  sufllctent  goods  to 
prevent  undue  price  inflation 

It  Is  undersUndaMe  that  business  should 
wish  to  be  rid  of  Oovernment  s— trols  which 
have  operated  In  such  a  thorau^ly  Incon- 
sistent and  damaging  fashion  Unfortu- 
nately, there  Is  ground  for  believing  that 
more  harm  might  result  from  this  cure  than 
from  the  disease. 

There  is  nothing  In  our  situation  that 
could  bnn^  on  the  kind  of  Inflation  that 
has  been  experienced  by  certain  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia — In  which  the  value  of  cur- 
rency deteriorates  until  it  take*  a  cartload  to 
buy  a  pair  of  shoes.  But  our  situation  now 
Is  deflnltely  more  threatening  than  it  was  In 
1919.  after  the  First  World  War  At  that 
time  wholesale  prices  ar.d  the  cost-of-living 
skyrocketed  almost  25  percent  within  12 
months  If  we  discard  all  controls  now.  as 
we  did  then  prices  might  easily  go  up  from 
25  to  50  percent  in  a  year's  time 

An  Inflation  Of  that  dimension  can  do  tre- 
mendoiis  damage  While  it  laau.  all  those 
(iupt  nd— I  upon  flasd  inooaass  are  damaged — 
aU  bcadhoidsrs,  Indudti^  those  who  hold 
war  bonds,  all  life  insurance  and  annuity 
beneflclarles.  all  pensioners.  Oenerally.  the 
purchasing  ^wer  of  wages  and  salaries  would 
shrink,  with  white  collar  and  unorgantad 
production  workers  hardest  hit  Controlled- 
rate  Industries,  such  as  railways  and  other 
utilities,  would  be  squeezed.  General  busi- 
ness would  suffer  least  of  all — while  the  boccn 
lasted. 

But  such  soaring  booms  cannot  last.  The 
1919  boom  burst  in  mld-1920.  By  summar  at 
1931  industrial  prices  had  fallen  40  pcroeot 
and  Industrial  prodaetton  was  off  35  percent; 
farm  prices  had  fallan  80  percent.  This  time 
the  boom  might  soar  higher  and  last  longer, 
but  that  woiild  merely  result  m  an  even 
more  precipitous  drop.  Business  would  be 
bard  hit  along  with  everyone  else,  and  high 
wage  rates  would  mean  nothing  to  the  un- 
employed. 

CONTSOLS    MtTST    BS    CONSIifRKT    ANO    — ~^-t- 
aiVKLT  BKI  >VtP 

But  If  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  risk 
disastrous  loflatioti  by  Immediately  abolish- 
ing controls,  neither  can  business  afford  to 
accept  the  program  which  the  administra- 
tion now  proposes. 

The  wage-price  policy  will  not  hold  the 
inflation  line  so  long  as  the  administration 
U  leading  the  assault  to  breach  that  Une  on 
the  wage  side,  as  It  has  done  ever  since  VJ- 
day. 

The  adaalalstntlon  is  now  gotag  before 
Congress  to  ask  for  a  broad  rfftsnskm  of  its 
wartime  powers  for  an  additional  year  be- 
yond June  ItMO. 


Congreas  must  see  that  this  Is  not  granted 
except  upon  terms  that  guarantee  the  use  of 
such  power  with  a  consistency  that  has  been 
consptctiously  absent  up  to  now 

1  It  must  provide  sufliclent  price  relief  to 
yield  proflu  normal  to  high-level  operation. 

3.  The  basis  for  price  relief  must  be  clearly 
defined  and  Reared  to  actual  costs  c4  opera- 
tion at  the  earliest  poesible  date 

3  OPA  administrative  procedures  must  oe 
speeded  up  and  streamlined,  or  the  delay* 
that  characterised  past  admlnlsUatlon  will 
become  Intolerable. 

4  It  must  see  that,  once  established,  the 
new  line  u  held  ss  long  ss  wartime  controla 
are  continued  by  enforcing  restrictions  on 
wages  as  well  as  prices. 

5  It  must  set  an  early  date  for  the  termi- 
nation of  all  wartime  controls  and  provide 
for  progressive  and  bold  steps  for  de-control 
to  be  taken  before  that  d.ite.  as  soon  as  pro- 
duction levels  In  any  fleld  are  sufficiently 
high  to  restrain  runaway  prices 

6.  It  must  proceed  without  delay  to  mar- 
shal flseal  and  monetary  policies  to  combat 
inflation.  In  order  that  price  controls  may 
be  discarded  ift  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Unless  Congress  does  this — and  it  will  not 
be  easy  In  an  election  year— we  are  headed 
for  an  explosion.     It  will  come  in  one  of  two 
forms — either  In  a  continuance  of  Industrial 
strife,  or   in   a  rocketing    Inflationary   boom 
that  can  only  end  in  collapse  and  depiimion. 
jAtam  H.  licGsAW   Jr  . 
President.    McGrau-Hill    Publiahmff 
Co..  tnc. 


Small  Busiflcss  Takes  tke  Count 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNB&CriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  the 
great  harm  that  the  OfSce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  done  to  the  American 
people.  iLs  policy  of  preventing  anyone 
from  making  a  profit  out  of  any  business 
transaction  us  not  only  imgoniMt  and  dUy. 
if  you  talk  in  the  languace  of  common 
sense,  but  it  is  full  of  danger  to  our  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  The  way  to  fight 
inflation  is  to  get  the  productive  agencies 
in  our  economic  .system  to  produce.  You 
cannot  do  this  by  asking  them  to  operate 
at  a  loss.  Yet  that  lis  exactly  what  OPA 
has  been  trying  to  do  right  along  and 
wherever  possible  OPA  has  not  only 
ruined  existing  small  business  enter- 
prises, but  has  prtvented  other  enter- 
prises from  coming  into  existence. 

Here  is  a  memorandum  Ismed  by  a 
representative  of  small  business  which 
came  to  my  desk  unsolicited  and  which 
tells  much  more  eloquently  than  I  can 
te!l  the  story  of  menace  and  danger  of 
OPA  to  all  of  us.  This  includes  the  man 
who  works,  because  if  businesi.  and  pro- 
ductive enterprises  cannot  keep  operat- 
ing, then  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
unemployment.  So  when  people  get 
lined  up  before  the  employment  ofllce. 
wanting  jobs,  and  no  jobs  available,  just 
remember  that  OPA  has  done  everything 
it  couJd  to  bring  that  about. 

The  Item  which  I  think  will  Interest 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  as  follows: 
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WHAT  OFA  IB  DOING  TO  US 

PZBKUABT  20.   Id46. 

The  Zinsmaster  Hol-Ry  Co.  is  a  Minnesota 
corporation  manufacturing  exclusively,  hard- 
tack -ye  products.  The  chief  materials  used 
are  rye  flour,  a  small  amount  of  salt,  and 
water.  The  company  is  operating  at  capacity 
34  hours  per  day,  0  da^'s  per  week — does  a 
national  business,  and  employs  approxi- 
mately 50  people. 

The  company  was  organized  and  started 
operations  In  1929.  Since  1929  it  has  buUt 
up  a  national  volume  of  sales  of  over  one- 
third  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  Deceml)er  1941  our  chief  and  practically 
only  Ingredient — rye  flour — cost  us  $1.90  per 
barrel.  January  28.  1944.  we  applied  to  OPA 
for  a  price  Increase  as  this  same  rye  flour. 
In  carload  lots,  had  Increased  to  $532  per 
barrel.  After  considerable  delay  on  the  part 
of  OPA  we  were  flnally  granted,  on  July  7, 
1944,  nearly  0  months  later,  a  1  cent  per 
package  price  Increase,  equivalent  to  about 
8  percent. 

The  price  of  rye  flour,  with  no  celling,  has 
reached  an  all -time  high,  advancing  from 
$682  per  barrel  in  July  1944  to  nearly  $10 
per  barrel  at  the  present  time. 

This  c-ompany.  w»th  a  low  overhead,  prac- 
tically no  advertising  expense,  a  good  lat>or 
contract,  and  no  administrative  salaries,  has 
been  operating  at  a  loss  for  several  months. 
Already  a  competitive  company  In  Minne- 
apolis has  recently  closed,  due  to  no  price 
relief  from  OPA 

We  have  applied  to  OPA  for  relief  and  up 
to  the  present  time — no  action.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  t.i-  demand  for  our 
rye  products  and  contemplated  a  new  plant 
in  the  East.  However,  with  a  run-away,  un- 
controlled rye  market,  and  with  rye  prices 
advancing  from  $1.90  per  barrel  In  1941  to 
nearly  $10  per  barrel  In  1946.  expansion  plans 
are  out  of  the  questlor 

Unless  OPA  gives  us  some  price  relief  in  the 
very  near  future.  *l  may  be  the  ruination  of 
another  small  business.  If  the  United  States 
Oovernment  believes  in  fret  enterprise,  we 
certainly  deserve  their  help.  A  word  from 
you  to  OPA  in  WashlnKton  might  mean  the 
salvation  of  another  small  business,  which 
means  so  much  to  our  present  economy. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  care 
to  give  us,  and  with  kind  regards. 
Sincerely  youis. 

Hakbt  Vv    Zinsmastu, 
Praident,    Zinsmaster    Hol-Ry    Co., 
Duluth.  Minn. 

I  charged  last  fall  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
OPA  has  developed  into  a  large  propa- 
ganda factory  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
credit  for  everything  good  that  happens 
in  America  and  further  they  want  to 
blame  somebody  else  for  everything  bad 
that  happens.  This  fellow  in  OPA  who 
yells  his  head  off  about  inflation,  and 
cries  loudly  that  he  Is  preventing  infla- 
tion, ought  to  take  the  time  to  tell  the 
people  that  he  is  falsifying  the  facts.  He 
ought  to  tell  the  people  what  his  outfit  is 
doing  to  Mr.  Zinsmaster  and  to  thousands 
of  other  small  businessmen  throughout 
the  country.  I  venture  the  modest  sug- 
gestion, however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
loud  speaker,  alias  the  Director  of  OPA, 
now  deceased,  speaking  from  the  stand- 
point of  officialdom,  will  never  admit  a 
mistake  and  can  always  be  depended  on 
to  cover  up  the  true  facts. 

I  am  concerned  because  a  lot  of  good 
substantial  folks  are  being  deceived. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  OPA 
tries  to  create  a  scarcity  in  production, 
because  only  in  that  way  can  they  have 
any  excuse  for  existing.  They  are  afraid 
to  let  the  productive  process  work,  be- 
xcn— App. «3 


cause  when  you  have  plenty  of  goods,  the 
price  goes  down  and  you  do  not  need 
controls. 

So  that  we  can  have  the  record  cor- 
rect when  you  hear  the  familiar  cry,  "We 
must  have  OPA  or  else  inflation,"  I  want 
to  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times 
before.  We  need  price  controls  and  we 
need  rent  controls,  wherever  there  is  a 
scarcity.  Those  controls  should  not  be 
used  to  destroy  the  productive  process. 
OPA  is  using  those  controls  for  that  pur- 
pose. We  ought  to  get  rid  of  OPA  and 
have  another  agency  established  to  take 
Its  place,  with  some  men  in  charge  who 
still  believe  in  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  OPA  legislation  is 
pending  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  of  the  House.  What 
are  they  going  to  do  about  the  case  of 
Mr.  Zinsmaster  and  thousands  of  other 
small  businessmen?  What  is  Congress 
going  to  do  about  this  case?  What  are 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives going  to  do  about  it  individually? 
I  see  only  one  answer  to  these  questions. 
Vote  to  abolish  OPA  and  serve  notice  on 
the  administration  leaders  that  we  in- 
tend to  do  that.  Then  let  them  bring 
out  some  decent  legislation  providing  for 
the  abolishment  of  OPA  and  the  transfer 
of  its  functions  to  some  existing  Govern- 
ment agency  with  businessmen  in 
charge. 


United  Nations  OrganizatioB 
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Resoltttioii  to  Increase  the  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  therein  the  following  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  February  1946: 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  In- 
crease the  aid  to  dependent  children 
program 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  Immediately  pass  legisla- 
tion to  so  amend  the  Federal  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  law  as  to  permit  the  matching 
with  Federal  funds  of  all  amounts  expended 
by  States,  or  their  political  subdivisions,  on 
account  of  aid  to  dependent  children;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  by  the  State  secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Members 
of  Congress  from  Massachusetts. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1946. 

Lawrence  R.  Grove, 

CIcrfc. 
In  senate,  adopted,  in  concurrence,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  194C. 

IsviNC  N.  Hatdkn. 

Clerfc. 
A  true  copy. 
Attest: 

P.  W.  Cook, 
decretory  o/  the  Commonwealth. 


OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  27  (legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Jime  29,  1945,  be- 
fore the  Independent  Voters  of  Illinois, 
at  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  subject  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

You  are  here  because  you  have  covenanted 
with  the  living  and  the  dead  that  war  shall 
not  again  come  to  curse  your  loved  ones.  At 
last  the  peoples  of  the  world  who  pay  the 
price  of  war  have  sworn  to  have  peace. 

Fifty  nations,  Tuesday  of  this  week,  signed 
In  San  Francisco  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  In  Its  significance  the  greatest  docu- 
ment in  human  history.  In  the  presence 
of  our  President  the  signatures  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  were  afllxed. 

With  that  signing  was  given  the  moral 
commitment  of  the  people  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  we  would 
ratify  that  Charter  conceived  upon  our  own 
soil,  born  out  of  the  suffering  of  all  those 
who  have  fought  and  worked  through  two 
wars,  fathered  by  two  of  the  bravest  soldiers 
of  democracy  of  all  time,  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

This  great  Charter  will  reach  the  Senate 
from  the  hand  of  the  President  on  Monday. 

It  has  been  long  In  the  making. 

It  has  been  carefully,  painstakingly,  and 
prayerfully  carved  out. 

It  represents  compromise,  tolerance,  and 
reciprocal  confidence  and  trust  among  na- 
tions. 

It  Is  both  a  dream  and  the  anvil  upon 
which  dreams  are  beaten  Into  moving  reality. 

It  comprehends  the  whole  order  of  the 
earth  and  the  whole  reach  and  scope  of  man's 
life. 

The  eyes  of  the  Nation,  of  the  world,  of 
the  wounded,  of  those  still  fighting  and  dy- 
ing in  the  war  against  Japan,  the  eyes  of 
those  who  look  upon  us  from  the  world 
above  are  now  focused  on  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senate  cannot,  must  not,  and  shall 
not  fail  mankind. 

The  Senate  cannot,  must  not.  shall  not 
be  the  cruel  cross  upon  which  shall  be  crucl- 
fi.ed  another  generation  of  guiltless  men  and 
women . 

We  cannot  but  expand  with  pride  in  the 
accomplishment  of  all  those  who  have  played 
their  part  in  the  consummation  of  this 
Charter. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  called  this  great 
Conference,  who  named  our  able  and  bi- 
partlBan  delegation;  President  Truman,  who 
commissioned  It  to  new  life  and  gave  It  new 
impetus;  all  the  members  of  our  delegation 
and  of  other  delegations;  and  untold  numbers 
of  others,  nameless  to  fame,  who  gave  them- 
selves to  It:  these  will  always  be  honored 
in  the  everlasting  memory  of  history  and  in 
the  warm  heart  of  the  world. 

Here  truly  was  democracy  functioning  at 
Its  best. 

In  San  Francisco,  significantly  chosen  as 
the  Golden  Gate  to  the  golden  future  of 
peace,  gathered  50  nations  of  many  lands. 
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what  that  League  might  have  been,  had  its 
high  purpose  been  kept  and  had  govern- 
ments, who  are  the  makers  of  war,  given  It 
their  support. 

It  did  stop  some  wars  and  even  yet  there 
are  living  signs  of  its  great  accomplishments, 
in  the  International  lubot  organization  and 
in  other  League  functions  which  still  survive. 

But  the  League  died  as  the  keeper  of  the 
peace,  and  World  War  n  followed  after,  to 
wreck  the  earth,  to  drench  it  in  blood,  to 
squander  its  riches,  and  to  Inflict  upon  it 
the  unspeakable  horror  of  needless  death. 
As  Divine  Providence,  it  may  be.  provided 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  the  spiritual  heir  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  was  President  of  the  United 
States  In  this  war. 

He  tried  to  stop  It  peacefully,  but  nothing 
save  greater  force  could  stop  the  determined 
dictators  who  were  bent  only  upon  war  and 
conquest. 

But  President  Roosevelt  knew  when  the 
seeds  of  that  war  were  sown  and  he  knew 
where  they  had  grown. 

He  miist  have  prayed  that  he  mittht  be  the 
gardener  of  the  world  who  would  uproot  once 
and  for  all  the  poisonous  weeds  that  grew 
from  that  sowing. 

We  see.  therefore,  the  President  starting. 
before  we  entered  the  war.  the  foundation 
of  this  great  Charter  we  now  have. 

You  will  remember  how  the  world  was 
thrilled  in  August  of  1941  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  born  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Not  a  month  after  the  dagger  of  war  was 
at  last  driven  in  our  backs,  the  United  Na- 
tions was  born,  on  New  Year's  Day.  1942.  In 
our  White  House 

President  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  gave  it 
that  name. 

Twenty-six  nations  subscribed  to  it.  and 
covenanted  with  one  another  to*  wage  a 
common  war  against  a  common  enemy  and 
to  subscribe  to  the  principles  embodied  In 
the  Charter. 

But  this  was  only  a  stsrt. 

In  the  midst  of  war.  the  United  States 
began  working  together  for  peace. 

You  will  remember  the  conference  of  44 
nations  which,  at  Hot  Springs  in  June  1943. 
set  up  an  intt  ii  food  organization. 

And    the    c  e    at    Atlantic    City    In 

November  1943  at  which  44  nations  set  up  an 
international  relief  and  rehabilitation  organ- 
ization. 

You  w*ll  remember  Bretton  Woods  where 
in  July  1944.  44  nations  put  together  a  plan 
for  an  international  bank  and  an  Interna- 
tional fund  to  stabilize  the  currencies  of  the 
world. 

You  have  not  forgotten  that  here  in  yotir 
own  great  city  of  Chicago.  52  nations  met  in 
November  1944  in  a  momentous  interna- 
tional a:r  conference  to  regulate  air  com- 
merce among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

All  these  conferences  were  laying  a  firm 
foundation  of  international  cooperation, 
establishing  the  pattern  of  united  interna- 
tional agreement  and  action. 

A  few  months  before  the  air  conference  In 
August  1944.  representatives  of  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  the  United 
States  met  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  in  Washing- 
ton, and  carved  cut  the  rough  outlines  of  a 
mighty  political  charter  for  the  future  inter- 
national peace  and  sectirlty. 

Then,  in  the  truly  democratic  way.  that 
Charter  was  made  known  to  the  world.  Dis- 
cussion and  criticism  were  Invited  so  that  for 
months  the  opinion  of  msnkind  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  its  perfections  and  its  imperfec- 
tions. 

Finally,  this  great  congress  of  the  nations 
was  called  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  to  per- 
fect that  Charter. 

President  Roosevelt  choae  a  great  delega- 
tion, bipartisan  in  character  and  complete- 
ly unite-d  in  Its  desire  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  called.  And.  unlike 
the  secret  conclaves  of  diplomats  in  the  past 


history  of  mankind,  the  public  was  Invited 
In  a  represenutive  capacity.  The  official 
American  delegation  was  aided  and  coun- 
seled by  hundreds  of  organizations  and  In- 
dividuals, reflecting  a  cross  section  of  the 
private  citizenry  of  the  Nation. 

Our  delegation  went  to  San  Pranclsco  de- 
termined to  work  out  a  pattern  for  lasting 
world  unity  with  delegations  from  the  other 
nation    there  present 

Together  the  statesmen  of  the  Big  Five 
and  the  Little  Forty-and-Five.  through  long 
hours  day  and  night,  through  meeting  after 
meeting,  committee  aftjr  cc-nmlttee.  crisis 
after  crisis,  fought  a  momentous  battle. 

No  one  man.  no  one  nation,  can  claim  re- 
sponsibility for  the  great  achievement  that 
resulted. 

Mr  Molotov  and  Mr.  Gromyko.  Lord  Hall- 
fax  and  Mr.  Eden,  Mr  Stettlnius.  Senator 
Gonnally.  Senator  Vandenberg.  and  the 
other  members  of  the  American  delegation. 
as  represenutives  of  the  Big  Three  who  car- 
ried most  of  the  brunt  of  the  battle  against 
the  Nazi  hordes,  ardently  and  with  gcxxl  will 
worked  together  to  achieve  the  desired  end. 
unity  In  peace,  as  there  had  been  unity  In 
war 

The  tolerance  and  the  willingness  to 
compromise  o?  these  men  I .  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible  for  the  splendor  of   the  Charter. 

Mr.  Paul  Boncour.  of  France,  and  Dr.  Wel- 
lington K<x).  of  China,  added  the  brilliance  of 
their  Ideas  and  the  warmth  of  their  hopes 
for  peace. 

General  Smuts,  of  South  Africa,  and  Mr. 
Kvatt.  of  Australia,  among  many  others  of 
equal  merit,  brought  to  the  meeting  their 
fine  ideals  and  their  strong  support  for  the 
rights  of  small  nations  to  participate  fully 
in  thp  processes  of  the  new  international 
or  on  of   the  United   Nations. 

l-wi.wi;.  with  the  world  beaming  its  ap- 
proval and  congratulations,  the  document 
was  subscribed  to  in  intelligible  form  on 
Tuesda>  last— a  date  which  shall  be  a  mile- 
stone  in   human    history. 

The  dead,  this  time,  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain,  if  the  United  States  Senate  now  does 
its  part 

In  the  preamble  of  this  Charter  is  to  t>e 
fcund  the  ranking  purpose  of  the  Organiza- 
tion.    Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

"PtZAMBLS 

"We  the"  peoples  of  the  United  Nations, 
determined  to  save  succeeding  generations 
from  the  scourge  of  war.  which  twice  In  our 
lifetime  has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind, and 

"To  reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  hiunan 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men 
and  women  and  of  nations  large  and  small, 
and 

"To  establish  conditions  under  which 
Justice  and  respect  for  law  and  the  pledged 
word  can  be  maintained,  and 

"To  promote  scxMal  progress  and  better 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedom,  and  for 
these  ends 

"To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  In 
peace  as  good  neighbors,  and 

"To  unite  our  strength  to  malnUln  In- 
ternational peace  and  security,  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  principles  and  the  institution  of 
methods  to  insure  that  armed  force  shall  not 
be  used,  save  In  the  common    interest,  and 

'To  employ  International  means  for  the 
economic  and  social  advancement  of  all  peo- 
ples, have  resolved  to  combine  our  efforts  to 
accomplish  these  alms. 

"Accordingly,  our  respective  governments, 
through  representatives  assembled  In  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  who  have  exhibited 
their  full  powers  found  to  be  In  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  present  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  and  do  hereby  es- 
tablish an  international  organization  to 
be  known  as  the  United  Nations." 

The  cynics,  the  dUlllusioned.  the  poor  in 
spirit  still  choose  to  sneer  at  the  words  1 
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have  Just  read,  and  at  the  Ideas  those  words 
express. 

They  choose  to  believe  that  these  Ideals  are 
merely  a  false  face  behind  which  the  specter 
of  pcTwer  politics  continues  to  grimace.  They 
cb(X)ae  to  disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of 
lasting  peace  and  International  unity  Spe- 
cifically, they  ch(X»e  to  promote  as  l>e8t  they 
can  with  the  weapons  of  slander  and  slur 
the  notion  that  we  cannot  maintain  our  war- 
born  unity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  gave  up  much.  Just  as  it 
got  much,  in  the  San  Pranclsco  Charter.  So 
did  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  and 
Prance,  and  :hlna.  and  all  the  other  nations 
who  signed  that  great  document.  Russia 
has  agreed,  as  we  have  agreed  and  as  all  the 
United  Nations  have  agreed,  to  renounce  war 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy  and  to 
act  together  with  other  countries  to  main- 
tain International  security.  It  will  continue 
to  do  so.  No  nation  which  has  lost  so  much 
and  suffered  so  much  from  war  as  has  Russia 
can  want  more  war.  The  only  people  who 
want  war  are  those  who  still  believe  that  they 
can  gain  personal  benefit  from  the  slaughter 
of  the  people  of  the  world  In  combat  And 
they  shall  not  prevail.  The  unity  that  has 
been  forged  In  the  inferno  of  the  greatest 
conflict  the  world  has  ever  known  is  a  unity 
which  no  petty,  self-seeking  and  Fascist- 
minded  minority  In  this  or  any  other  country 
can  undermine. 

The  Charter  which  has  been  born  from  this 
unity  Is  not  only  high  In  Its  Ideals.  It  Is  prac- 
tical In  the  machlner  it  has  established  for 
putting  those  Ideals  Into  effect.  It  has  out- 
lined an  organization  through  which  the 
nations  of  the  world  may  act  to  preserve 
peace,  maintain  international  security,  and 
improve  the  living  standards  of  all  people. 

The  organs  through  which  this  organiza- 
tion shall  fimction  are  a  general  assembly,  a 
security  council,  an  economic  and  stKial 
council,  an  International  court  of  Justice,  a 
trusteeship  council  and  a  secretariat. 

The  General  Assembly  will  be  the  world 
forum. 

In  It  each  member  nation  shall  have  one 
vote. 

It  will  be  a  meeting  place  where  men  may 
give  expression  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Security  Council,  composed  of  11 
members,  of  which  5 — Great  Britain.  Russia, 
China.  France,  and  the  United  States — shall 
be  permanent  members.  Is  the  executive 
bcdj .  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  organization  and  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  peace  of  the  world— If  necessary,  by 
force. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council,  com- 
posed of  18  member  nations  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  Is  new. 

This  council  shall  be  the  agency  through 
which  the  organization  will  promote  the 
health,  prosperity,  culture,  and  progress  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  organ  through  which  nations 
shall  work  together  ftJr  the  economic  and 
social  good  of  each  and  all. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  this  great  council  shall 
largely  remove  or  mitigate  the  economic 
causes  of  war  and,  therefore,  make  the  need 
for  force  to  keep  the  peace  ever  less. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  Is  the 
International  organization  under  the  United 
Nations  through  which  the  disputes  of  na- 
tions may  be  peacefully  settled  without  re- 
course to  war. 

Finally,  there  is  established  a  trusteeship 
council  which  shall  be  the  guardian  of  those 
peoples  who  have  not  yet  won  their  Inde- 
pendence but  to  whom  the  nations  of  the 
world  owe  an  obligation  to  help  them  In 
gaining  their  independence  and  maintaining 
their  security. 

There  will  be  a  permanent  staff,  a  secre- 
tariat,  of   course   made    up    from    all    the 


United  Nations,  because  it  will  be  a  going 
organization  all  the  time. 

Now,  this  great  ideal  of  organizing  for 
peace  is  within  our  grasp — only  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Senate  stands  between  this  Char- 
ter and  an  effective  United  Nations  In  being; 
for.  If  the  S3nate  of  the  United  States  ratifies 
it,  I  am  sure  no  other  nation  in  the  world 
will  fall  to  ratify  It. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  will  begin  hearings  on  the  9th  of 
July. 

We  are  resolved  that  there  will  be  no  recess, 
no  delay  In  bringing  this  matter  to  the  flcxjr 
of  the  Senate. 

There  is  every  reason  for  confidence  in 
what  the  Senate  will  do,  because  the  over- 
whelming Hiajority— over  90  percent — of  the 
people  want  this  Chartei. 

But  we  must  remember  that  80  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation  were  for  the  League 
of  Nations  a  generation  ago. 

We  must  remember  that  there  is  still  the 
power  of  filibuster  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Another  little  group  of  willful  men  could 
defeat  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  winning 
of  the  war  and  the  building  of  this  Charter. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Charter  will  not 
be  valid  unless  it  is  ratified  by  two-thirds 
of  the  Senate.  That  means  it  takes  two 
Senators  for  It  for  every  one  against  it. 

We  know  that  there  may  be  those  who 
win  try  to  satMtage  the  Charter  by  amend- 
ment and  reservation.  Yet  these  Senators 
are  the  people's  Senators,  the  Senators  who 
sent  the  peoples  sons  and  loved  ones  to  war. 

The  people  must  let  their  Senators  know 
that  they  are  looking  to  them  In  this  great 
moment  to  save  their  sons  and  grandsons, 
their  husbands,  brothers,  and  fathers.  fn»n 
another  war. 

Every  white  cross  cries  out  to  every  Senator 
to  keep  the  faith.  Every  broken  body,  every 
disordered  mind  in  its  anguish,  pleads  with 
eVery  Senator  to  keep  the  faith. 

All  those,  all  over  the  earth,  who  sigh  for 
touch  of  a  vanished  band,  the  sound  of  a 
voice  that  is  still,  beg.  too.  every  United 
States  Senator  to  ratify  this  Charter. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  the  people  to  work 
and  to  fight,  to  le  no  petty  partisanship, 
no  ugly  prejudice,  no  scheming  obstruction- 
ism, no  vaulting  ambition,  deny  them  this 
Charter  which  their  gallant  warriars.  their 
great  leaders,  have  now  put  In  their  keeping. 

Let  us  forge  the  Nation  Into  united  sup- 
port of  this  declaration  of  interdependence. 
Let  us  secure  its  speedy  ratification  by  the 
Senate,  bring  to  heel  the  last  evil  enemy 
In  the  Orient,  and  we  can  say  that  God  has 
blest  us  to  live  to  see  the  dawn  of  that  happy 
day  of  which  Tennyson  dreamed — when : 

"The  war  drum  throbb'd  no  longer, 
And  the  battle  flags  were  furl'd 
In  the  Parliament  of  man. 
The  Federation  of  the  world. 

•There  the  common  sense  of  most 
Shall  hold  a  fretful  relm  In  awe. 
And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumbei . 
Lapt  In  universal  law." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILUE 

or  TNDIAITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  should  like  to  include  a 


letter  received  from  Merle  Bennett,  pres- 
ident of  Local  901.  United  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America. 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  the  line  on  prices. 

Mr.  Bennett's  letter  was  accompanied 
by  petitions  signed  by  500  members  of 
local  901.  urging  that  price  controls  be 
continued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  witnessed 
the  inflation  which  followed  World  War 
I,  and  who  remember  the  hardship  and 
suffering  it  caused  among  families  with 
fixed  incomes,  are  not  anxious  to  see  his- 
tory reF>eat  itself. 

The  threat  of  serious  inflation  is 
greater  today,  in  my  opinion,  than  it  was 
25  years  ago.  To  combat  it,  we  must  use 
every  weapon  at  our  command.  And  one 
of  these  weapons  is  price  control. 

Until  production  approaches  normal 
levels,  and  until  supply  and  demand  are 
more  nearly  equal,  I  believe  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  permit  uncontrolled  prices. 

Mr.  Bennett's  letter,  together  with  sev- 
eral telegrams  on  this  same  subject,  fol- 
lows: 

United  ELEcrmiCAL,  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  or  America. 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  February  21. 1946. 
Congressman  George  W    Gillie, 
House   Office    Building. 

Wa.':hington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Gilue:  We  believe  ycu 
are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  National 
Manufacturers  Arsociation  has  opened  an  all- 
out  drive  to  destroy  price  control.  Under 
separate  cover  we  are  sending  you  petitions 
calling  on  you  to  help  hold-the-prlce  line 
signed  by  500  of  our  pickets  who  are  today 
fighting  for  a  living  wage. 

Many  times  we  have  discussed  price  contrcl 
with  you  and  believe  you  know  our  senti- 
ments on  this  matter.  It's  bread-and-butter 
economics  with  us.  With  price  control  we 
are  able  to  buy  the  bread  for  our  tables — 
without  it.  we  stand  in  line  for  bread. 

We  have  no  vested  Interest  In  price  control. 
It  pertains  to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our 
country  and  that  is  why  we  fight  for  it.  As  a 
representative  of  the  people,  you,  we  believe, 
should  do  likewise. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Moux  Bennett,  President. 


Port  Wathr.  Ind  ,  February  19,  194$. 
Hon.  George  W.  Gillie, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Local  Chapter  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 
urges  your  active  support  for  the  extension 
of  price  control. 

Rhoda  Williams. 
Chairman  of  Legislative  Committee. 

Fort  Watne,  Ind.,  February  16,  1946. 
Hon.  George  Gillie, 

Representative  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
If  OPA  goes  out,  what  will  happen  to  us? 
My  purchasing  power  went  down  when  I  went 
back  to  5  dajrs  per  week.    Help  hold  the  line 
on  prices. 

C.  R.  SCBBOCK, 

New  Haven,  Ind. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  February  16,  1946. 
Hon.  George  Gillie, 

Representative  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  continue  OPA  so  I  can  use  my  sar- 
Ings  for  a  future  home. 

O.  E.  Stevinb 
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Fo«T  Wa  rxi.  Ikd  .  rehruary  18,  1949 
Bon.  Okobcc  G  llik, 

Representative  BuiUUng. 

Waahington.  D.  O.. 
What  wtll  ^appen  to  w«  wage  e«rnen  If 
you  remove  calling  prices? 

Chaklcs  Nuix, 
Rurkl  Route  1,  New  Havtn,  Ind. 

Fo«T  W  iXttz.  Ino  .  February  15. 1946 
Hon.  Oeobcs  G  uxii. 

Repretentftive  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
All  that  mil  family  ask  la  the  American 
standard   of    1  vin^.      Please    continue    OP  A. 
Hold  the  line   ^n  celling  prices. 

VxRL  BANrr. 

Ton  Wat'^e.  Ind.,  February  15.  1946 
Hon.  GKoacz  Gillie 
Represent 


We  are 
We  came  back 
our   families 
this  what  we 
the  duty  of 
down  by  mal 


ttve  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

retu^ed  veterans  of  World  War  11. 

to  find  the  cost  of  living  for 

{olng    higher    and    higher.     Is 

ought  for?    We  feel  that  It  U 

oiir  Government  to  hold  prices 

talnlng  OPA. 

W  Masshaix,  Chairman, 

ES    HOOCK, 

Shore. 

HiMSOTH. 

C.  Fish. 

Veterans  Committee. 


GrCRGE 
JAII 

L. 
C 
PaOl 


Fort  WK^ne,  Imo  ,  February  IS.  1946 
Hon.  Oeocce  C|[u.rE. 
Repreaen  f 


If  ce'Ilng 
feed  and  clotde 


tile  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
pflces  are  taken  off  bow  can  I 
my  family  on  $35  per  week? 
Frank  C.  Ankknbraitdt. 


How  can  I 
home    if   they 
Please  help 

Mrs 


How  can  we 
Ing  if  celling 
hold  the  line 


Hon. 


Fort  Wa 


-Fort  WA|rN« 
Hon.  Gboics  G 


MtprtMnta  \ivt 


How  can  I  U 
pay.  If  you 


Pleaae  hold  tie 
common  people 
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Fort  WkrwE.  Iwo..  February  IS.  1946 
Hon.  Gcoacs  Gb>us. 

Repreaen  t 


fned 


tive  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
my  family  and  keep  up  my 
take   off   the   celling   prices? 
cohtinue  OPA. 

JoTC«   TtTCKa.  Houaewife. 
(And  Neighbors.) 


Fort  W/  tne.  Iwd  .  February  15,  1946 
Hon.  Oborgs  C  H-lie 
Represent4tiv 


e  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
maintain  our  standard  of  11T« 
trices  are  lifted?    PlMse  help 


Brtci  Db  Aamoitd. 
fNC.  Iwd  ,  Ftbruary  15. 1949. 


GtlXIE, 


Mtpnttntdfive  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
My  family  cknnot  afford  to  have  celling 
prices  lifted     Y|our  help  is  badly  needed. 

L.  B.  8hou. 


IMD  ,  February  15.  1946. 

XUE. 

Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
on  $30  per  week,  take-home 
celling  prlcea? 

Paul  S.  Moors. 


ie 


rem  uve 


Fort  WA|rNK.  Ind..  February  15. 1946. 
Hon.  GsoRcx  G  lux. 
Mtpresenta 


ive  Buiidittg. 

Wmahington.  D.  C: 

line  on  celling  prices. 

need  your  support  now 

B.  H.  Loo 


The 


Fort  Watne,  Inb  .  February  16.  1946. 
Hon.  George  Gillie. 

Representative  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
How  can  we  keep  our  standard  of  living  If 
celling  prices  are  lifted?    Please  help  bold  the 
line. 

J.  C   Mact. 

Forr  Watne.  Ind..  February  16.  1946. 
Hon.  Gsorcx  Gillie. 

Representative  Building, 

Washington.  D  C: 
Don't  remove  celling  prices.    My  family  can 
barely  exist  now. 

Eloon  Zent. 

Fort  Watne,  Ind..  February  16.  1946. 
Hon.  GsoRGS  GiLUE. 

Representative  BUilding. 

Washington.  D  C: 
If  the  OPA  goes  out  It  will  be  doubly  hard 
on    the    wage    earners.     Yoxir    consideration 
Is  needed. 

R.  R  Recen<»j>. 

Fort  Watne.  Ind..  February  16.  1946. 
Hon.  Gkorcz  Gillie. 

Representative  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
This  Is  my  first  time  to  correspond  with 
you.     And   now   It   Is  very  Important.     The 
people  of  my  community  are  asking  that  you 
help  bold  the  line  on  celling  prices. 

M.  Walters. 


Fort  Watne.  Ind..  Fcbruory  16.  1946. 
Hon.  Gborgx  Gilue. 

Representative  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
I  am  using  all  my  savings  and  bonds  to 
maintain  my  family  since  I  have  been  work- 
ing only  5  days  a  week.     Help  us  to  keep 
OPA. 

Howard  Minixr. 


The  Terrorist  Leader  Haj  Amin  El  Hos- 
seini  and  His  Cousin  Janal  El  Hutseini 
Should  Be  Tried  as  War  Criminals  at 
Nuemberf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW    TORS 

IN  TRS  HOU8I  OF  RXPRI8KNTATIVIS 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarlu  In 
the  Ricoto.  I  Include  the  followlnf 
letter: 

FSBRDART    30,    1948. 

Hon.  jAMxs  F.  Btrjtxs. 

Secretary  of  State.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  DBAS  Mr.  Sxcrvtart:  There  are  two 
well-known  Arab  war  criminals  who  should 
be  on  the  roster  for  trial  at  Nuernberg.  One 
is  HaJ  Amin  El  Husselnl.  the  so-called  Grand 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  cousin.  Jamal  tl 
Husselnl. 

They  are  notorious  agitators  whose  activi- 
ties endangered  the  Allied  war  effort  in  the 
Middle  Bast.  Their  pro- HI  tier  propaganda 
and  pro-Axis  organisation  are  known  facts. 
They  conspired  to  bring  about  the  revolution 
In  Iraq  acalaat  the  British.  They  sought  to 
establish  Axis  bases  In  Syria  and  the  Levant 
in  general.  The  Grand  Mufti  was  a  Hitler 
stooge.  He  went  to  Berlin  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Nan  Party  and  broadcast  to  the  Arabs 


all  the  glories  of  the  Nazi  Party  and  of  the 
decadence  of  the  democracies.  He  organ- 
ised the  Arab  brigade  whose  members  killed 
many  American  and  r<rlt;sb  soldiers.  Several 
thousands  of  these  Grand  Mufti  followers 
are  now  prisoners  of  war  at  Camp  Opelika, 
Ala.  The  Grand  Mufti  U  now  under  resi- 
dential surveillance  in  France.  This  racketeer 
and  killer  is  frequently  seen  alUvanting 
around  In  Parisian  cafes.  He  has  never 
stopped  his  nefarious  practices  of  espionage 
and  pro-Nazi  propaganda.  He  has  Incited 
Arab  riots  against  the  Jews  of  Palestine  as 
part  of  the  Hitler  game.  He  has  even  struck 
out  against  the  British,  who  now  seek  to 
appease  him. 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  his  criminality  as 
a  conspirator  with  the  Nazis.  Tet  the  British 
seem  to  be  aiding  and  abetting  his  return  to 
Palestine  and  are  apparently  seeking  to  re- 
establish this  perjurer  and  murderer  as  the 
Grand  Mufti  of  Jertjsalem.  How  the  British 
can  condone  his  crimes  is  beyond  compre- 
hension. Proof  has  been  submitted  that  he 
Joined  with  Hitler  to  exterminate  all  the 
Jews  In  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  been  said 
that  Brigadier  General  Clayton  of  the  British 
Intelligence  Service  In  Cairo  has  urged  Lon- 
don to  permit  his  return  to  Palestine. 

That  his  return  to  Palestine  is  gaining 
favor  with  the  British  Is  evidenced  by  the 
return  of  his  cousin  Jamal  el  Husselnl  whose 
return  was  permitted  by  the  British  after  8 
years  of  exile.  His  violent  antl-SemltIsm  Is 
well  known.  His  return  is  adroitly  timed  to 
coincide  with  the  Arab-Jewish  conflict  In 
Palestine.  His  entry  was  a  triumphant  one. 
He  was  received  with  honors  while  the  British 
stood  on  the  sidelines  watching  him  t>elng 
pelted  with  flowers  and  welcomed  by  whirl- 
ing dervishes.  He  U  the  terrorist  leader  who 
along  with  his  cousin  Instigated  the  riots  In 
1936  and  1939. 

According  to  the  procedure  now  obtaining 
with  reference  to  the  Indictment  of  war 
criminals.  It  Is  essential  for  one  of  the  United 
Nations  to  make  the  request  that  certain  In- 
dividuals be  named  as  war  criminals.  Neither 
Britain  nor  France  has  shown  the  moral 
courage  to  name  the  Grand  Mufti  and  his 
cousin  as  such 

It  therefore  behooves  the  United  SUtes  to 
do  so  I  ask  that  you  act  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  insisting  that  these  men  be 
Included  with  Ooerlng.  Hess,  and  the  rest  and 
tried  for  their  bestiality  and  for  their  crimes 
against  humanity. 

With  assurances  of  highest  esteem.  I  am. 
■tocerely  yours. 

KMANtTXL  CXLLia. 

Representative.  Fifteenth  Congres- 
sional District.  Neve  YorH. 


International  Afreetnent  To  Abolish  Com- 
pulsory Military  Service  a«  •  Policy 
and  Practice  of  Nation! 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  lussAcirrsms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  state- 
ment which  T  made  befor.  the  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affaiis  of  the  House  to- 
day in  support  of  m>  resolution.  House 
Resolution  325.  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  o:  state,  and  the 
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United  States  repre.sentative  on  ihe 
United  Nations  Organization  to  work  for 
an  international  agreement  whereby 
compulsory  military  service  shall  be 
eliminated  from  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of  all  nations: 

Mr.  Chairman.  1  wish  to  thank  you  nud 
the  members  of  the  Military  Affairs  Commit- 
tee for  the  opp»>rtunlty  U  appear  before  you. 
ifou  bave  called  me  here  at  a  time  of 
mounting  world  tension  The  great  powers 
are  eo  bristling  with  armaments  and  armies 
that  the  slightest  difTerence  of  opinion  gives 
rise  to  fears  of  war. 

The  world  will  never  b«  sure  of  peface  until 
we  have  reduced  armies  and  military  estab- 
llsnmenU  to  a  revtonable  level.  I  propose 
that  the  most  almple  and  logical  step  in 
that  direction  Is  to  work  for  the  abolition  of 
compulsory  military  service.  It  is  a  step 
which  would  cost  no  nation  a  single  dollar, 
but  on  the  contrary  would  reduce  every 
nation's  burden. 

The  machinery  already  cxlsU  In  tlie  United 
Nations  Organization  to  put  this  suggestion 
Into  effect  and  it  U  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  SUtea  to  make  this  machinery  work. 
To  those  who  say  this  propof  il  Is  lr»-prac- 
tlcal.  I  say  you  will  not  know  how  practical 
It  Is  until  you  try  It  and  the  least  It  can  do  Is 
to  test  the  good  faith  of  the  world  powers. 
American  foreign  policy  never  should  be  a 
partisan  Issue.  Let  me  here  and  now  express 
my  confidence  that  Republicans  will  support 
any  reasonable  foreign  policy  based  on  toler- 
ance. Justice,  humanity,  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, and  friendship  toward  all  nations. 
The  objective  of  achieving  world  peace  is  not 
the  exclusive  property  either  of  Republicans 
or  Democrats.  It  Is  a  problem  which  concerns 
ail  Americans.  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that 
my  purpose  in  making  thU  proposal  is  to 
provide  a  basic  principle  on  which  we  can 
unite  as  Americans  and  thus  revitalise  the 
leadership  of  this  Nation  and  broaden  Its  In- 
fluence for  world  peace. 

I  also  wish  to  make  myself  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  national  defense.  I  propose  that 
whUe  maintaining  t.  strong  national  defense, 
we  negotiate  at  the  same  time  for  the  re- 
nouncement of  compulsory  mUltary  service 
and  the  eventual  reduction  of  armaments. 
Tou  wl!  note  I  have  included  reduction  of 
armaments.  I  do  so  because  it  may  now  ap- 
pear advisable  to  broaden  the  scope  of  my 
original  resolution  which  referred  to  oom- 
piilsory  military  service  o  'y. 

It  U  Imperative.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Re- 
publicans and  DemocraU  unite  to  work  for  a 
clear  dettnltlon  of  foreign  policy.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  suffering  from  war  nerves. 
Tet  their  apprehensions  come  not  so  much 
ttom  fear  for  thslr  own  personsl  safety  as 
fron  fear  that  American  leaden  hip  will  be 
Inadequate  The  leaders  of  this  Nation  mtist 
rise  to  the  greatness  of  the  American  people 
They  must  not  follow  a  policy  of  appeaM< 
ment:  they  must  not  permit  America  or  the 
world  to  drift:  they  miut  not  abdicate  from 
America's  position  of  high  moral  respousl- 
bUlty  and  practical  influence  in  world  af- 
fairs. 

This  Is  a  time  for  dedicated  service.  This 
is  a  time  for  loyalty  to  America's  high  prin- 
ciples. 

We  are  s  Nation  of  Ood -fearing  people  who 
like  neither  mUltarlsm  nor  power  politics. 
We  are  neither  cowards,  nor  bullies.  We  are 
a  people  who  abominate  war,  yet  will  stand 
firm  for  oiu-  righU  and  our  principles  and 
will  yield  to  no  one  or  to  no  nation  the 
power  to  dictate  to  us  how  to  manage  our 
affairs.  By  the  same  token  we  do  not  wish 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
others.  We  like  to  look  upon  others  with 
the  tolerance  we  expect  from  them. 

Nevertheless.  v?e  see  in  the  possibility  of 
another  war  a  threat  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  aU  htxmanlty.    We  see  that  the  In- 


terests of  the  whole  humsn  race.  Just  ss  a 
matter  of  ordinary  common  sense,  call  for 
the  avoidance  of  war.  We  are  not  so  cow- 
ardly, nor  so  hysterical  that  we  will  permit 
others  to  play  upon  our  desire  to  svold  war 
and  so  induce  us  to  betray  our  highest  prin- 
ciples. We  will  not  yield  to  every  pressure 
and  every  threat.  We  seek  friendship  and 
coopersticm  from  all  other  nations  In  the 
cause  of  peace.  That  friendship  and  that 
cooperation  must  be  based  on  muttial  re- 
spect. 

We  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  throw  aWay  all 
our  weapons  and  leave  ourselves  defenseless 
in  these  uncertain  times;  but  we  are  not  so 
ruthless  as  to  turn  this  Nation  into  a 
menacing  militaristic  state  ready  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  world.  We  a;e  not  so 
blind  we  do  not  see  the  disorder,  the  Im- 
plicit violence,  the  forces  of  desperation  and 
unrest  which  are  at  work  in  this  postwar 
world.  Yet  we  are  confident  in  our  strength 
and  we  believe  we  can  use  that  strength 
with  firmness,  kindness,  and  tolerance  to  In- 
fluence the  nations  and  the  people  of  the 
world  to  discard  the  psychology  of  war  and 
turn  back  to  the  ways  of  peace  Certainly 
the  prospect  of  horror  and  destruction  In 
modern  war  Is  so  great  as  to  Justify  any  ef- 
forts we  can  conscientiously  make  to  restore 
the  world  to  order. 

Now  how  can  America  best  use  her 
strength  to  accomplish  this  purpose? 

Obviously  the  very  first  requirement  Is  to 
establish  a  clear,  definite,  dynamic  foreign 
policy.  We  must.  also,  clearly  state  all  our 
foreign  commitments.  This  policy  and  these 
commitments  must  be  laid  before  the  whole 
people  and  receive  their  endorsement.  7f 
this  policy  and  these  commitments  do  not 
have  the  full  support  of  the  American  people, 
then  our  representatives  In  International 
councils  cannot  speak  with  the  full  author- 
ity and  influence  of  this  great  Nation  Amer- 
ican diplomacy  then  will  Inevitably  degen- 
erate from  the  level  of  statesmanship  to  the 
level  of  political  or  secret  maneuver.  The 
result  can  only  be  appeasement,  uncertainty, 
the  loss  of  American  moral  Influence,  and 
the  certaln«7  we  will  drift  toward  another 
war. 

Let  me  say  again  that  Republicans  will 
work  with  patriotic  devotion  to  support  a 
definite  foreign  policy,  provided  only  the  ad- 
ministration adheres  to  high  principle  and 
is  loyal  to  the  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

Let  us  see  such  a  policy  formulated  and, 
once  formulated,  adhered  to — with  under- 
standing, but  with  firmness  for  the  right, 
and  without  fear  of  political  or  partisan  op- 
position. 

The  next  step,  after  the  administration 
has  clearly  defined  our  foreign  policy  and 
.our  foreign  commitments,  is  to  take  such 
measures  in  the  national  defense  as  are  nee- 
eesary  to  protect  ourselves  and  to  enforce 
our  obligations 

I  am  not  a  military  expert  and  cannot 
spesk  with  authority  on  the  details,  but  any 
reasonably  well-Informed  person  can  see  the 
logic  of  our  present  situation.  Reserves  are 
Important  and  the  National  Guard  iihould 
be  expanded  and  better  equipped.  However, 
what  we  need  for  the  national  defense  right 
now  Is  not  a  mass  of  demobllleed  Army  or 
Navy  Reserves  scattered  among  the  girocery 
stores  and  factories  and  farms  of  the  Nation 
but  a  strong  Army,  and  a  strong  Navy,  and 
a  strong  Air  Force  in  being— that  is,  mo- 
bilized, prepared,  fully  armed  and  equipped 
with  modem  weapons,  ready  and  able  to  fend 
off  the  kind  of  sudden  blow  with  which  the 
next  war  would  undoubtedly  start.  These 
forces,  of  course,  must  be  large  enotigh  as 
well  to  garrison  such  territory  as  It  It;  abso- 
lutely necessary   for  us  to  occupy. 

The  cost  of  such  combined  forces  will  un- 
doubtedly be  very  great.  It  will  be  a  huge 
drain  on  the  human  and  financial  refiources 
of  America.    It  is  a  burden  which  will  weigh 


so  hesvlly  on  the  backs  of  every  American 
man.  woman,  and  chUd  that  we  miut  not 
overlook  any  possible  way  of  reducing  it. 

I  must,  alto,  point  out  that,  although 
these  large  forces  will  be  a  deterrent,  they 
will  not  be  a  guaranty  ugainst  war  Jn  fact, 
the  lesson  of  history  shows  that  the' arming 
of  one  nation  leads  to  the  arming  of  an- 
other. Development  of  mlllUry  power  leads 
to  suspicion  and  fear  of  It.  and  begeu  the 
development  of  mUltary  power  and  more 
suspicion  and  fear,  until  all  the  nations  are 
armed  to  the  teeth  and  eventually  set  upon 
one  another.  We  are  approaching  that  con- 
dition today.  It  is  time  to  assert  American 
leadership  now.  It  Is  time  for  a  concerted 
drive  to  reverse  the  trend  which  will  other- 
wise Uke  us  straight  Into  war. 

It  is  for  this  reason  I  advocate  the  negotia- 
tion of  agreements  abolishing  compulsory 
military  service  first,  and  then  carrying  ne- 
gotiations further,  as  fast  and  as  far  at  prac- 
ticable, to  reduce  the  armaments  of  the 
world.  In  other  words.  whUe  ve  are  now 
obliged  to  keep  a  six-shooter  In  one  hand,  we 
extend  the  olive  branch  of  peace  with  the 
other. 

Let  us  not  think  of  this  proposal  as  a  Re- 
puDlican  suggestion.  It  Is  too  big  and  all- 
embracing  for  that.  Think  of  It  as  the  one 
first  step  In  a  series  of  steps  which  must  be 
taken  by  the  American  people  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  must  not  simply  dub  this  sug- 
gestion as  Impractical,  and  leave  It  untried. 
It  Is  the  one  proposal  which  gives  some  prom- 
ise of  restoring  the  world  to  sanity.  Surely 
after  the  sacrifice  of  millions  of  brave  Amer- 
ican men  and  women,  we  can  do  no  Itss. 

It  Is  not  a  proposal  to  extend  half-heart- 
edly. It  Is  not  one  for  languid  or  secret  di- 
plomacy. It  is  one  for  open  and  dynamic 
action.  It  must  be  expressed  as  an  appeal  by 
the  whole  American  people  to  the  peoples  of 
all  nations  to  banish  their  fears  and  unite  In 
putting  aside  the  weapons,  the  organizations, 
and  the  psychology  of  war  and  fulfill  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  the  common  man  every- 
where, throughout  the  ages,  for  peace. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passes 
such  a  resolution  and  If  the  President  of  the 
United  States  executes  the  negotiations  and 
makes  the  appeal  with  energy  and  spirit,  the 
news  of  it  wiU  ring  in  the  hearts  of  the 
humsn  race  and  give  them  hope.  It  is  not 
inconceivable  thst  the  fesr  of  war  puleee  so 
strongly  and  thst  this  hope  would  have  stich 
dynamic  appeal  Its  effect  would  be  revolu- 
tionary, and  the  sublllsatlon  of  the  world 
be  brought  sbout  through  the  common  de- 
mand of  Its  people.  After  all,  the  common 
people  are  the  ssme  In  every  nation.  They 
do  not  want  wsr.  They  know  upon  them 
falls  the  sufferings  and  the  sacrlftoes.  We 
can  oount  on  them  to  rally  to  the  oa:l  for 
peaee. 

Let  ms  empbasiae  that  the  nMsasary  diplo- 
matic machinery  has  already  been  eaUMtalMd 
for  Just  such  setion.  In  three  distinct 
clauses,  the  United  Nations  Charter  already 
empowers  the  Security  Council  and  the  Oen- 
eral  Assembly  to  consider  and  recommend 
methods  of  disarmament. 

It  Is  the  express  duty  of  the  United  Nations 
OrganlMtlon  to  develop  a  plan  for  this  pur- 
pose. What  a  great  opportunity  for  Amer- 
ica to  have  demonstrated  its  capacity  for  con- 
structive world  leadership!  If  only  this  reso- 
lution had  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
been  presented  to  the  delegates  assembled  In 
London  several  weeks  ago. 

Just  think,  while  the  United  Nations  diplo- 
mats were  arguing  over  the  acquisition  of 
50  square  miles  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
and  the  erection  of  great,  stately,  white  tem- 
ples, they  could  have  gathered  in  one  small 
hotel  room  and  earned  deathless  fame  by 
proposing  to  do  away  with  the  Initial  causes 
of    war — compulsory    military    service    and 
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1.   abolition   of   military    con- 

reduce  the  armies  of  the  world. 

proceed  to  the  problems  of  In- 

lUsarmament.  which  ts  an  abso- 

to  enduring  peace, 
ul.  we  must  recocniM  a  new  r«- 
Agreemcnu  by  the  nations  to 
mpijae  upoo  each  eueeeeelve  ad- 
of   the  United  States  the  re- 
of  seeing  that  those  pledgee  are 
n  e|Mru  and  in  letter.    It  would 
Maasent  of   a  Ased  American 
to  Insist  on  the  adherence  to 
nts. 

n  and  BMaikere  of  the  com- 
seue  between  war  and  peace  in- 
What   you  determine 
a  profound   influence  upon 
woman,  and  child,  not  only  in 
out  throughout  the  entire 
•  haavy  and  solemn  re- 
Upcn  your  ]udgmenu  may  de- 
of  the  human  race.    Bther 
he  power,  the  strength,  and  the 
wide    influence    of    the   United 
to  tip  the  scales  in  favor 
ee  will  resign  ouraelvaa  and  de- 
over  to  the  heavy  bur- 
sacrlflces.  and  the  universal 
>f  war      Although  America  can- 
whether  there  shall  be  war 
G^talnly    America    can    make    a 
practical  effort  to  make  peace 
we  can   persuade   the  govem- 
world  to  forswear  their  enor- 
and   their   peace- 
ta.  then  we  will  release 
energies  of  the  whole   human 
we  can  open   up  an  era  of 
promise  In  which  at  last  men 
rorld  may  have  enough  food  for 
ind  clothee  for  their  backs  and 
;helr   bodies.     Who   knows   but 
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man  may  then  have  time  to  de- 
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uses  which  may  so  expand  the 
I  he  human  race  that  a  new  and 
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dieaaoa  as  this  have  come  the 
of  maixklnd. 
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We  know  the  alternatives:  guns  Instead  of 
butter;  warships  instead  of  housing:  mud 
and  horror  Instead  of  comfort:  blackened 
rubble  Instead  of  rising  spires:  human  deg- 
radation instead  of  human  dignity. 

Certainly,  this  propoaal  is  worth  trying. 

There  Is  no  time  to  waste.  America  must 
stage  a  drive  for  peace. 

The  whole  world  looks  for  the  moral  and 
elevating  leadership  which  will  lift  all 
peoples  from  the  valleys  of  doubt  and  despair 
up  to  the  sununit  of  hope.  America  must 
provide  that  leadership. 

NINXTCXM  TWINTT -SEVEN  FSOPOSALa  FOt  CEW- 
ESAL  DtSASMAMENT  STTBMnTXS  TO  THE  LEAGUE 
or    NATIONS 

The  delegation  of  the  Union  of  Socialist 
Soviet  Republics  is  authorized  by  Its  Oov- 
ernicent  to  propose  the  complete  abolition  of 
all  land,  naval,  and  air  forces. 

The  Oovernment  of  the  Union  suggests  the 
following  measures  for  the  realization  of  this 
proposal: 

The  dissolution  of  all  land,  sea.  and  air 
forces  and  the  nonadmittance  of  their  exist- 
ence in  any  concealed  form  whatsoever. 

The  destruction  of  all  weapons,  military 
supplies,  means  for  chemical  warfare,  and  all 
other  fomui  of  armament  and  means  of  de- 
struction In  the  possession  of  troops  or  in 
military  or  general  stores. 

The  scrapping  of  all  warships  and  military 
air  vessels. 

The  discontinuance  of  calling  up  dtlMDs 
for  military  training  either  la  aiiiilse  or  pub- 
lic bodies 

Legislation  for  the  abolition  of  military 
service,  either  compulsory.  volunUry.  or  re- 
cruited 

Legislation  prohibiting  the  calling  up  of 
trained  reserves. 

The  deetructlon  of  fortreeeee  and  naval 
and  air  basee 

The  scrapping  of  military  plsnu  and  fac« 
t<iries  sod  at  war  Industry  equipment  In 
general    ladtMtrlal   works 

The  dlaeoatiDuanee  of  aaaignini  funds  for 
military  purposee  both  on  state  budgeu 
and  those  of  public  bodies 

The  ahollllun  of  military,  naval,  and  air 
minutrlee,  and  the  dissolution  of  gsneral 
staffs  and  military  admlnlsUatlons  snd  m- 
stitutions  of  every  kind. 

The  lapMatlve  prohibition  of  military 
prupef  nab  aad  military  training  of  the  pop- 
ulation and  of  military  education  both  In 
state  and  public  bodies. 

Legislation  making  the  Infringement  upon 
any  of  the  kinds  of  armaments  and  means 
of  destruction  with  a  view  to  the  removal 
of  incentives  to  the  Invention  of  the  same. 

Legislation  making  the  Infringement  of 
any  of  the  above  stipulations  a  grave  crime 
against  the  state. 

Th*  withdrawal  or  corresponding -altera- 
tion of  all  legislative  acU.  both  of  national 
or  International  scope.  Infringing  upon  the 
above  stipulations. 


Address  by  Hon.  Francis  J.  Myers,  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Annual  Founder's 
Day  Dinner  of  the  General  Alumni 
Associabon  of  Temple  University 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or  PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  SKNATl  OF  THl  UNITED  STATES 

Wedneidan,  February  27  (leguUUivt  day 
of  Friday.  January  if),  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.    Mr.    Presideiit.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print«4  ttl 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  annual  founder's 
day  dinner  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation of  Temple  University,  in  Phila- 
delphia, on  February  16.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I've  never  seen  an  atom  and  I  know  none 
of  you  have  either.  But  we  know  enough 
about  it  now  to  make  us  wish  sometimes  that 
we'd  never  heard  of  the  thing  The  tiny 
atom  has  put  th?  whole  world  in  a  short - 
sheeted  bed — it's  made  It  that  we  can't  pull 
the  covers  over  our  heads  an  more 

So  we  might  as  well  open  our  eyes  and  take 
a  look  around  at  things  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  we  see  that  we  don't  like.  But.  my 
friends,  we've  got  to  keep  on  looking. 
Otherwise,  that  thing  we  have  all  learned 
to  fear— that  atom — Is  liable  to  go  off  right 
In  our  faces. 

I  don't  want  to  t>e  alarming.  I  don't  think 
there  Is  cause  'or  alarm.  There  bi  cause, 
though,  for  concern.  If  ever  citizenship  car- 
ried responsibility,  it's  now. 

During  the  war  the  reapoBalhllitles  of  cltl- 
aenshlp  were  easier  to  reeognlse  There  was 
a  band  playing  in  nur  hearts  every  second 
of  the  dsy  Bven  those  who  failed  In  their 
responsibilities  in  those  days— the  chlselers, 
the  black  marketeers,  the  tax  dodgers,  the 
hoarders— eeldom.  If  ever.  In  their  own  minds 
connected  their  action  with  the  war  No  one 
was  so  Iscklng  in  self-respect  as  to  sdmit  to 
himself  that  he  wasn't  doing  his  part — or 
some  part — In  some  way— for  the  war. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  didn't  have  to 
think  up  allbU.  They  did  what  they  knew 
had  to  be  done     They  played  ball  for  victory. 

Well,  the  war's  over  now— thank  Ood. 
Borne  day— please  Ood  it  will  be  sfion— the 
peace  msy  arrive  Until  it  eomee  wc  can't 
safely  relax 

•nme  piopl<  tlUafc  «*^  MMtlMd  pMMe 
Already  )«M|  toMUM  tiM  rtMOUhf  le  OVfT.  I 
wish  It  were  trite. 

That  we  all  want  pww  a  real  peace  t 
lasting  peeee  te  aa  mtUIb  ae  was  ottr  de* 
•Ire  for  military  vtetory. 

We  don't  have  to  worry  any  more  about 
oppnttloa  on  that  score. 

W«  deal  hsvs  to  fear,  aa  we  once  may  have 
had  reason  to.  that  aooie  people— let's  say 
the  munitions  maker*— want  war  because  it'e 
good  for  buelness.  Thsts  pretty  silly  now. 
The  munitions  makers  like  to  live.  Just  like 
the  rest  of  us  do.  and  they  have  wives  and 
children,  too.  There  Unt  any  American  I 
know  of  that  we  can  point  to  and  truthfully 
says  be  wanu  war.  The  slom  took  care  of 
that. 

That  doesn't  mean  we  wont  have  war. 
But  It's  helpful— it  means  maybe  we  can 
avoid  It. 

We  can  avoid  war  in  only  one  way — by 
wanting  peace  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  And  we've  got  to  make  that  de- 
sire conUgious.  so  thst  sll  people  every- 
where share  it  with  the  same  seal. 

How  well  are  we  doing  in  that  ambition? 

Well,  we're  doing  better  than  we  did  10 
years  ago — a  whole  lot  better  We've  got  a 
better  conception  of  the  problem:  we  have 
some  pretty  good  tools  to  work  with  now 
that  we  didnt  have  10  years  ago,  and  we 
have  some  other  advantages. 

The  world  has  been  rid  of  Its  Noe.  1.  2, 
and  3  public  enemy  powers  and  of  a  lot- 
but  not  all— Of  the  small  fry  who  either  aat 
In  with  the  big  fellows  or  would  have  liked 
to.  In  order  to  get  a  slice  of  the  loot.  Bo  we 
have  made  progreaa. 

Also,  the  United  Natkma  ts  set  up  and 
functioning  WeTe  going  to  be  mighty  glad 
it's  there.  It  has  already  had  some  first- 
class  scraps  aired  beCore  it  and  the  news- 
paper  headliaea  war*  racenUy  full  of  charges 
and  countcreharfH  voiced  by  various  coun- 
trlea  agalaat  each  other,  and  therell  be  more 
•crape  like  that  and  nohody  really  geu  hurt 
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and  that's  fine.     The  air  gets  cleared,  and 
that's  fine,  too. 

If  we  can  have  out  nil  our  international 
fights  that  way,  the  prospects  for  peace  will 
be  pretty  good. 

But  there's  a  whole  lot  more  to  the  prob- 
lem than  that. 

The  United  Nations  can  air  all  the  sub- 
jects of  International  discord  that  there  are 
and  seemingly  settle  every  one  of  them  and 
still  we  can  have  war.  The  settlements 
have  got  to  be  based  on  justice  and  en  fair- 
ness, on  compassion,  and  on  understanding 
or  they  won't  last.  And  the  United  Nations 
can  act  on  that  basis,  only  If  all  of  us  and 
all  the  people  of  the  other  nations — and  I 
mean  the  people — believe  In  and  insist  on 
such  a  foundation  for  peace. 

We're  not  going  to  have  it  If  Russia  be- 
lieves her  own  strength  Is  the  only  thing 
she  can  depend  upon  for  her  protection  and 
throws  her  weight  around  In  a  never-end- 
ing search  for  complete  nationalistic  self- 
sufflclency. 

We're  not  going  to  have  It  If  the  United 
States  and  Russia  between  them,  or  with 
perhaps  Great  Britain  and  one  or  two  less 
powerful  nations  aa  partners,  set  themselves 
up  as  exclusive  arbiters  of  the  world's  futtire. 
On  the  other  hand,  we're  certainly  not 
going  to  have  it  If  suspicions  and  fears 
among  the  big  powers  are  nurtured  and  in- 
flamed by  hotheads  and  hate-peddlers  at 
home. 

I  don't  wsnt  to  scold.  Too  often,  those 
of  us  who  over  the  years  have  had  firm  con- 
victions on  the  neceeclty  for  cloee  working, 
internatlonsl  cooperstlon  along  ths  lines 
we  are  now  developing— were  prone  to  scold 
Perhspa  there  were  reasons  for  scolding 
tlun  f-r  being  alarmed  at  the  foolish  (al- 
kMy  of  iBolatlotilwm  But  there'x  not  reason 
to  scold  now.  Instead,  we  need  only  some 
rwnlndera. 

We  Med  to  be  reminded  that  naUonat 
selfUhneas  won't  get  us  anywhere  aa  an 
IntertiMtional  policy.  We  need  to  let  our 
public  umclsU  know  thst  loo.  When  a  bill 
Is  Inirudured  In  CongrvM,  as  It  was  the  other 
day  to  prohibit  the  shipment  of  any  wheat 
overseas  luilll  It  Is  esubllahed  thst  Amer- 
ica—get  thla— will  not  suffer  any  reduction 
in  lu  nonnal  supply  of  whiu  bread— that's 
demagogery  and  we  don't  wsnt  any  of  It. 

When  a  bin  to  giwrantee  the  oonatltu- 
tumal  rlghU  of  large  eegmenU  of  our  clt- 
laenry  Is  blocked  by  a  minority  on  phony 
grounds,  thsts  demagogery  too.  and  we  can 
do  without  It. 

When  false  Issues  and  false  slogans  are 
raised  to  split  Uie  Nation  with  hates  at  a 
time  when  we  must  be  united  In  a  solid, 
unflinching  front  for  world  understanding 
and  world  peace,  that.  too.  is  demagogery. 
It's  worse — It's  a  manifestation  of  peace 
criminality. 

We  need  the  world  and  the  world  needs 
us.  Right  now.  perhaps  at  this  particular 
ent.  the  world  needs  us  a  little  bit  more 
we  need  it.  We're  In  a  position,  right 
at  this  moment,  to  do  ail  right  for  ourselves. 
If  ever  we  could  safely  be  isolationists  It's 
right  now.  today,  this  year.  But  attractive 
though  It  might  t>e  to  say  to  hell  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  the  whirlwind  we  would 
sow  by  such  a  policy  could  blow  us  down 
for  good — erase  us  off  the  earth. 

We've  got  our  big  chance  now  to  make 
friends  for  keepe.  We  covet  nothing  of  our 
neighbors  and  have  much  to  give  to  eaae 
his  postwar  plight.  Those  neighbors  will  be 
back  on  their  feet  some  day  and  we're  going 
to  be  awfully  glad  at  that  time  If  we  can 
sincerely  know  we  w*re  their  friends  In  these 
trying  tlmee  of  suffering.  That  goes  for  all 
the  United  Nations. 

Since  we've  got  to  do  It  anyway  for  the 
eventual  safety  of  our  own  individual  and 
collective  hides,  let's  be  decent  about  It,  and 
do  it  with  grace— because  we  want  to. 


Let's  forget  the  squawks  about  the  cost  of 
being  the  good  Samaritan  and  think  of  the 
rewards. 

Let's  hoot  down  the  petty  complaints 
about  those  alleged  hardships  we  must  en- 
dure— like  eating  bread  that  isn't  quite  white 
so  that  others  won't  starve. 

Let's  make  sure  our  country  remains  in  a 
economic  position  to  help  others  by  seeing 
that  we  prevent  Inflation.  Yes,  that  means 
more  price  control,  irksome  as  it  might  be 
to  some. 

But  all  right — so  we  won't  get  to  be  mil- 
lionaires this  year.  There  will  be  other  years 
when  getting  rich  may  not  mean  gouging 
the  boys  who  fought  to  save  our  necks.  Oh, 
It's  true  that  the  United  States  Is  still  the 
strongest  country  In  the  world,  the  richest. 
It's  true  that  we  could  get  away  for  a  while 
with  not  bein:,  so  decent  to  other  nations. 
Buie.  we're  big. 

But  It's  always  wise  to  remember  that  big 
as  we  are,  the  smallest  thing  in  «he  world, 
the  atom,  can  blow  us  right  off  the  face  of 
the  earth. 


Ordinal  Faulhaber  Says  He  Will  Ask 
Pope  To  Issue  Pastoral  Messafe 
Af  aiost  Anti-Semitism 


feXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


nr  MKW  TOSit 
IN  THl  HOUSf  OF 


'ATIW 

Wedne$dav.  February  27,  1948 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  txtcnd  my  remariui  in 
the  Ricois,  I  Includf  the  following  news 
article: 

r4RMNAL  f  At^tMASCS  tATI  Ml  WILL  A«K  Mfg  TO 
IMVt  PASTORAL  MRaSAOa  AflAINST  ANTI* 
SBMITIBM 

livtfUH,  rehrusry  10.— Cardinal  Faulhaber. 
archbishop  of  Munich,  told  members  of  the 
Anglo-American  Palestine  Inquiry  Commit- 
tee yesterday  that  he  plans  to  ask  Pope  Pius 
to  Issue  a^aatoral  meeaage  calling  on  xU 
Catholics  In  Europe  to  flght  anti-Semitism. 

The  cardinal,  who  is  to  leave  for  Rome 
today,  declared  he  would  present  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Pope  requesting  that  he  take 
every  step  possible  to  eliminate  anti- 
Semitism  not  only  from  Germany  but  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  Europe. 

Cardinal  Faulhaber  voiced  these  sentiments 
during  a  2-hour  audience  he  gave  Hartley 
Crum.  American  member,  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leggett.  British  member  of  a  Palestine  in- 
quiry subcommittee  In  his  palace  here. 

"Antl-Semltiam  Is  a  curse  against  human- 
ity." Cardinal  Faulhaber  wis  quoted  as  de- 
claring. "The  whole  Christian  religion  was 
founded  on  the  Old  Testament,  a  product  of 
the  Jewish  spirit,  and,  therefore,  antl- 
Semltlsm  Is  completely  an  act  of  antichrist. 
I,  as  cardinal,  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  convince  the  Catholics  of  Bavaria  that 
they  must  eradicate  from  their  heart*  any 
remnants  of  anti-Semitism. 

"A  Germany  without  Jews  is  unthinkable. 
We  must  have  Jews  in  Germany.  Jews  have 
the  same  right  to  live  In  Germany  as  I,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Germany,  have  a  right  to 
live  here.  The  Jews  likewise  have  a  right  to 
live  in  peace  here.  I  hoped  to  see  German 
Jews  return  to  Germany.  I  had  hoped  to  see 
our  great  Jewish  physicians  return  to  our 
hospitals.  I  am  astonished  to  learn  that  only 
one  has  returned." 

The  committee  members  pointed  out  to  the 
cardinal  that  in  their  questioning  of  dis- 
placed Jews  m  the  American  zone  of  occupa- 


tion they  had  found  that  virtually  99  per- 
cent of  them  wished  to  go  to  Palestine. 
These  displaced  persons  have  made  up  their 
minds,  the  committee  members  said,  that 
there  was  no  futtire  for  them  In  Germany 
and  that  If  the  Americans  withdrew  from 
Germany  the  Jews  felt  they  would  be 
slaughtered,  as  their  relatives  were. 

Cardinal  Faulhaber  asked  Crum  to  take  up 
with  President  Truman  the  possibility  of 
bringing  Into  Germany  canned  milk  and 
clothing  collected  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  is  now  being  held  in 
Switzerland  because  it  has  not  been  cleared 
by  the  American  authorities  for  shipment  to 
Germany.  These  supplies,  he  said,  would  be 
used  not  only  for  Germans  but  for  Jewish 
children  as  well. 


International  Exchange  af  Students 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or-AaxAMsxa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  February  27  {legislative  day 
of  Friday.  January  18) .  1946 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricx}ro  an  article 
entitled  "Idea  for  Frlendahip,"  written 
by  William  Philip  Simms  and  published 
In  the  WMhlngton  Dally  News  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1946,  and  «n  •dltorlal  entitled 
"Sttidrnt  Exchange,"  publiiihed  in  the 
WAMhtngtmi  Poft  of  February  19. 1946,  on 
the  Mubject  of  Intcrfiational  exchange  of 
•tudentii. 

The  article  and  editorial  concern  Sen- 
ate bill  1036,  which  I  Introduced  la«t  yaar. 
and  on  which  heartnia  have  Ju«t  been 
completed  before  a  lubcommlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of 
February  86,  1946) 

IDEA   rOR   raiXNDSHir 

(By  WUllam  Philip  Simms) 

Few  people  outside  Congress  ever  heard  of 
Senate  bill  1626,  hearings  on  which  are 
now  under  way  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee.  But  Its  passage  would  probably 
do  more  to  make  friends  and  influence  for- 
eigners than  almost  any  other  one  thing  the 
United  States  could  do. 

Its  author  is  41-year-old  Senator  Fulbeicht, 
Rhodes  scholar  at  21  and  at  85  president  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas,  his  home  State. 
He  would  dispose  of  part  of  our  surplus  prop- 
erty in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an  educa- 
tional fund  to  bring  foreign  students  to  this 
country  and  send  American  students  abroad. 

In  England,  France.  Italy,  Belgium.  Central 
Europe.  Russia,  the  Middle  East,  Far  East,  and 
elsewhere  there  are  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  surplus  war  stocks.  Admittedly  we  can't 
bring  the  stuff  home.  The  alternatives, 
therefore,  are  to  let  it  rot.  give  it  away,  or  sell 
it  for  a  few  cents  on  the  dollar.  But  even  the 
last  isn't  simple,  because  few,  if  any,  of  the 
governments  concerned  have  the  money. 

But  William  I.  Nichols,  also  a  former 
Rhodes  scholar  and  now  editor  of  This  Week 
magazine,  has  another  solution  In  Wash- 
ington to  testify  for  the  Fulbright  bill,  be 
proposed  conversion  oi  some  of  these  surplus 
supplies  into  what  be  calls  culttiral 
currency. 
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normal  conditions  are  established. 

would  provide  for  regular  exchange 

citizens  of  the  two  countrlea. 

should    Include    groups   of 

sl(udents.  Journalists,  labor  leaders. 

jaiciana.   artlaU.   workers,   sclen- 

buatneaa    leaders.     The    expense 

b^rne  in  whole  or  large  part  by  the 

receiving  our  surplus  gooda." 

tally  that  u  what  Senator  Ftrt- 
mmg  at.    Only  surplus  material 
conthiental  area  and  poMSaalona 
available  for  this  plan.     In  no  case 
than  •3.500.000  be  set  up  for  any 
In  any  one  year, 
e  the  Pulbrlght  meaaure  recalls 
which  the  United  Statea  put  the 
The  total  for  all  the  al- 
to aome  $33;>.000.000 — a  fan- 
or  the  China  of  those  days.    Our 
to   about   taS.OOO.OOO.    moat    of 
i^URMtf.    To  show  her  apprecia- 
icMad  to  use  the  funds  to  edu- 
In  this  country. 
}ut  this  purpose.  Tsing  Hua  Col- 
hllshed  in  Peking.    There,  until 
a  constant  group  of  approxl- 
studenta.  chosen  by  competitive 
were  prepare<:   for  entrance  to 
iverslties.    Thus  upward  of  100 
graduated  In  this  country  an- 
>turn  home,  where  they  became 
booatersfor  the  American  way 
has  had  a  profound  I  iQuence  in 
the   Orient   generally.     Nothing 
States  ever  did  ever  paid  back 
dlliridenda  in  good  will,  frlendahlp. 


undersi  andlng 


(From  the  Washington  Post  of  February  19, 
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STXWXirt    XXCRANCZ 

between    nations    as    between 
flows  from  mutual  understand- 
to  us  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
therefore.  In  two  proposals  now  be- 
to  facilitate  international  ex- 
sttidenta.  scholars,  and  technicians, 
exchange  la  an  invaluable  sup- 
the  program  now  being  uncer- 
new  OtBce  of  International  In- 
Cultural  Affairs  which  Secre- 
has  established.    Americans  who 
an  opportunity  to  study  abroad 
And  their  prejudices  about  for- 
dissolved:     foreigners     who 
colleges  and  universities 
to    their    homes    with    a    fresh 
American  values.    A  harvest  of 
the  certain  product  of  such  a 


bills  for  this  purpose.  Introduced 

the  congressional  recess  by  Sen- 

follows  cloaely  a  auggeetlon 

Post  last  September.    We  said, 
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colleges  abroad,  to  pay  their  transpmrtatlon 
to  the  United  SUtes.  or  to  meet  the  eipanaaa 
of  American  students  studying  in  fonlfB  In- 
stitutions. 

It  would  be  In  the  last  catagory.  obvloualy. 
that  this  arrangement  would  be  most  effec- 
tive. And  it  might  prove  of  tremendotia 
value  t )  veterans  who  wished  to  pursue 
studies  overseas  under  the  OI  bill  The  tui- 
tion and  living  allowances  due  them  would 
be  met.  then,  by  the  country  In  which  they 
choae  to  attend  schixal.  out  of  Its  o^n  cur- 
rency, and  the  United  Statea  Treasury  would 
to  that  extent  be  spared  expense.  -We  can 
think  of  no  more  liseful  form  In  which  to 
receive  payment  for  the  stirplus  materials 
which  we  do  not  wish  to  bring  home  and 
which  are  needed  by  foreign  countries  lacking 
the  dollar  exchange  to  purchase  them. 

Becauas  of  a  shortage  of  dollar  exchange, 
many  foreign  countries  will  be  unable  to  send 
students  to  the  United  States  A  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Representative  Bloom  would  make 
provision  for  thU  need  It  would  extend  to 
European  countries  the  facilities  for  exchang- 
ing students,  scholars,  and  technicians  with 
the  United  States  which  we  now  maintain 
In  relation  to  the  Latin-American  Republlca 
and  China.  This  exchange  system  has  proved 
immensely  fruitful  When  the  United  States 
remitted  about  $10  000.000  of  the  Indemnity 
paid  this  country  aa  a  result  of  the  Boxer  Re- 
bellion in  China,  the  Chinese  Government 
placed  the  money  In  a  trxist  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation of  Chinese  youth  in  American  Institu- 
tions In  China  and'  in  the  United  Statea. 
The  act  contributed  tremendously  to  the  good 
relations  which  have  existed  between  the  two 
countries  ever  since. 

We  hope  that  Congreas  will  give  sympa- 
thetic consideration  to  both  the  Pulbrlght 
and  the  Bloom  bills.  They  are  companion  or 
supplementary  measures.  The  meeting  of 
minds.  In  a  literal  sense,  which  they  woixld 
help  to  bring  about  should  go  far  toward 
promoting  the  International  understanding 
upon  which  our  hopes  of  world  peace  must 
be  founded. 


Loan  to  BriUin 


EXTENSION  OF  REI^RKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  George  Rothwell 
Brown  of  the  Hearst  papers  In  their  Is- 
sue of  November  11.  1945.  which  I  re- 
cently received  through  the  mails,  re- 
minds me  that  my  recent  utterances  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  on  the  presently 
proposed  further  loans  (gifts)  to  Britain 
are  simply  a  continuation  of  my  long- 
time undertaking  to  bring  about  some 
degree  of  fairness  and  honesty  among 
certain  other  nations  in  their  financial 
dealings  with  us.  When  I  ponder  the 
fact  that  American  boys  and  American 
money  have  twice  saved  the  British  Em- 
pire and  that  she  is  again  knocking  at 
our  door  for  more  billions  after  naming 
us  Uncle  Shylock  when  we  asked  the 
previous  loans  be  paid.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  litUe  jingle: 

When  the  devil  la  sick. 

The  devil  a  monk  would  be. 

When  he  gets  well  ma  devU  a  monk  la  hs. 


The  article  follows: 

THX     POLITICAL     PABAD* 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washtncton.  November  20. — If  Prime  If  in- 
later  Attlee's  chief  errand  in  Waahlngtoa 
waa  In  connection  with  the  proposed  Brltlah 
"loan" — rather  than  with  the  aecret  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  as  many  believe — he  has  not 
aided  hla  catiae  In  Congreas. 

Congreas  may  not  have  the  last  aay  with 
regard  to  splitting  the  atom,  but  when  it 
comes  to  splitting  our  Treasury  deflclt  It  can- 
not be  Ignored. 

As  pointed  out  in  this  place  some  time  ago. 
Washington  is  Jittery  over  the  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  mUltary  purpoaea.  Not- 
withstanding the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, there  are  freely  expressed  fears  of  a 
third  World  War. 

So  what  many  realiata  in  Congreaa  are  aak- 
Ing  is.  "In  that  event,  and  If  Europe  cannot 
prevent  another  war.  why  should  we  finance 
It?' 

It  Un't  a  fooliah  queation  at  all.  for  that 
U  precisely  what  we  did  after  World  War  I. 

On  the  eve  of  World  War  II.  10  European 
countrlea  owed  to  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  •11.433.857.404  73.  on  a  total  indebted- 
ness of  nearly  thirteen  billions. 

All  but  little  Finland  had  defaulted  on 
Interest  and  principal.  The  argument  waa 
that  they  could  not  afford  to  repay  sums 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  Uncle  Shy- 
lock  to  aave  them  from  conquest. 

In  1937  In  a  speech  in  the  House.  Repre- 
sentative Rot  WooMtTrr,  of  Michigan,  a  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  made  certain  sUtementa  about 
these  debu.  which  are  being  recalled  today, 
as  Surope  again  turns  to  the  United  SUtea 
for  financial  assistance  in  fabulous  amotmts 
He  aald: 

"It  was  officially  announced  recently  that 
the  British  Government  la  to  spend  for  war 
materials  and  supplies  during  the  next  ft  years 
the  enormous  sum  of  •7.500.000.000. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  no»  owes  us 
the  sum  of  •5.107.000.000.  Of  this  amount 
•739.446.M0  97  in  principal  and  interest  la 
past  due. 

"Their  total  debt  to  ua  constitutes  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  the  sum  they  propose  to 
spend  within  the  next  6  years  for  theft- 
navy  and  other  war  equipment— and  yet  they 
wauld  have  us  believe  they  are  financially 
imable  to  pay  us.  their  saviors,  the  compara- 
Uvely  modest  sum  they  formerly  agreed  to 
pay."  ^ 

Mr.  Woodruff  then  went  on  to  discuss  the 
debt  of  »4.081. 227.249  which  Prance  then 
owed  the  United  States— and  which  France 
BtUl  owes.     He  thus  referred  to  Prance: 

"And  what  have  they  been  iolng  since  the 
day  they  declined  to  make  further  paymenU 
on  their  debU  to  us?  They  have  been  spend- 
ing more  and  more  each  year  preparing  for 
war.  A  small  part  of  the  money  they  are 
spending  each  year  for  this  purpose  would 
meet  their  pledged  payments  to  us  and  we 
would  have  some  aaaurance  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  going  to  be  taxed  even- 
tually to  discharge  this  obligation." 

Turnlrg  then  to  Russia— which  is  again 
seeking  an  American  "loan,"  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff said: 

"The  Government  of  Soviet  Russia  has 
been  recognized  officially  by  the  United 
SUtes.  The  people  of  that  country  owe  the 
people  of  this  country  •366.688.455  88  •  •  • 
Payment  of  this  debt  constitutes  a  sacred 
obligation  upon  the  existing  (Ruaaian) 
Government,  regardleaa  of  Its  character  " 

„°i!7"^U°  i"*^-  °'«*  ^^  United  States. 
as  Mr.  woodniff  pointed  out.  ^1.200  000  000 
And  Germany,  he  added,  was  rebuilding"  her 
mlllUry  machine.  ^ 

How  escape  the  conclusion  that  It  was 
with   money  owed   to  the  American  people 

^Id  wruf  ^'  ^"'^  ^"  '■  "^^  ^« 
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Waskiiifton's  Birtbday  Address  Bj 
Senator  Majbank 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

or  sotrrH  casoliha 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  February  27  (legislature  day 
0/  Friday.  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  Charleston,  8.  C, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country,  before  the  Wash-  ' 
ington  Light  Infantry,  one  of  the  oldest 
National  Guard  companies  in  America, 
which  has  seen  service  in  every  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  Is  fitting  on  this  anniversary  of  his  birth 
that  we  recall  that  George  Washington,  our 
great  soldier  and  first  President,  was  also  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention  which 
met  in  Philadelphia  and  proposed  to  the 
States  of  the  Union  the  framework  cf  our 
Government,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  waa  Washington  who.  at  a  discouraging 
hour  of  that  convention,  when  It  appeared 
that  its  great  purpose  might  fall,  arose  and 
aaid: 

"It  to  pleaae  the  people  we  offer  what  we 
ourselves  disapprove,  how  can  we  afterward 
defend  our  work?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to 
which  the  wise  and  the  honest  can  repair. 
The  event  is  In  the  hand  of  God." 

Under  the  form  of  government  created 
by  the  Constitution  and  adopted  by  the 
States  of  the  Union,  human  freedom  and 
liberty  have  growr  and  flourished.  Under 
that  form  of  government,  our  economic  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  with  its  capacity  of 
production  and  distribution,  has  become  one 
cf  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Republican  in 
structure,  it  guards  agaln&t  the  evils  of  totali- 
tarlanlam  as  well  as  the  excesses  of  un- 
bridled democracy.  It  combinea  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  ijeople"  with  gtuirantles  safeguarding 
the  freedom  of  the  Indivlciual  or  of  any 
minority  from  oppression  or  Infringement 
of  legal  or  corstitutlonal  rights. 

Twice  in  the  last  25  years  there  have 
occvured  world  struggles  between  free  men 
and  those  who  would  dominate  and  enslave 
them.  In  these  two  great  conflicts,  the 
United  States  of  America  has  proved  to  be 
the  deciding  factor.  Its  capacity  to  mobil- 
ize Its  public  opinion  and  the  strength  of 
its  men  and  women  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  its  capacity  to  produce  the 
weapons  and  supplies  of  war  under  our  eco- 
nomic system  of  free  enterprise,  have  tipped 
the  scales  in  favor  of  the  cause  which  we 
believe  to  be  right.  Two  World  Wars  have 
been  settled  adversely  to  those  who  would 
threaten  freedom  and  liberty  by  what  we 
call  the  American  way  of  life. 

And  so  long  as  we  cherish  the  ftwda- 
mentals  of  our  form  of  government  and 
preserve  the  economic  structure  ol  free  en- 
terprise which  is  a  vital  part  of  our  Atnerlcan 
way  of  life,  the  verdict  of  thoee  two  wars 
cannot  be  reversed  by  those  who  would  dom- 
inate the  world  and  enslave  mankind. 

We  are  now  In  a  period  of  conftislon  and 
readjustment  following  the  ordeal  through 
which  the  Nation  has  Just  passed,  and  there 
Is  a  tendency  to  Introduce  and  advocate 
legislation  of  one  kind  or  another  which, 
though  motivated  by  good  Intentions  and  a 


sincere  desire  to  solve  some  problem  of  gov- 
ernmental, social,  o.-  economic  natvire.  is  in- 
consistent with  the  spirit  of  our  governmen- 
tal or  economic  institutions.  Too  often  such 
legislation  is  advocated  in  the  name  of  a 
kind  of  democracy  which,  if  carried  to  its 
ultimate  conclusion,  would  endanger  the 
legal  and  constitutional  rights  (^  our  citi- 
zens and  lay  temporary  nxinoritles  of  our 
people  defenseless  against  that  oppression 
which  our  charter  of  goveriunent,  the  Consti- 
tution o'  the  United  States,  waa  intended  to 
end  forever.  Much  of  this  legislation  Just  as 
effectually  proposed  a  change  in  our  form  of 
government  or  in  our  economic  system  of 
free  enterprise  as  would  result  from  an 
amendment  duly  adopted  to  the  Constitu- 
tion itself. 

Let  us  constantly  keep  before  us  this  ad- 
monition given  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  George  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address,  when  he  said: 

"The  necessity  of  reciprocal  checks  in  the 
exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and 
distributing  it  into  different  depositories, 
and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  the 
public  weal  against  invasions  of  the  others, 
has  been  evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and 
modern;  some  of  them  in  our  country,  and 
under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must 
be  as  necessary  as  to  Institute  them.  If,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distribution  or 
modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be 
In  any  particular  wrong,  let  It  be  corrected 
by  an  amendment  In  the  way  which  the  Con- 
stitution designated.  But  let  there  be  no 
change  by  usurpation;  for  though  this.  In 
one  instance,  may  be  the  Instrument  of  good, 
it  is  the  customary  weap>on  by  which  free 
governments  are  destroyed.  The  precedent 
must  always  greatly  overbalance  In  evil,  any 
partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use 
can  at  any  time  yield." 

Our  institutions  have  so  far  been  the 
surest  guaranty  that  freedom  In  the  world 
has  had  up  to  this  time.  God  grant  that  we 
shall  preserve  It  to  that  end. 


Labor  Unions  in  the  National  Economic 
Picture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  February  27  (legislative  day 
of  Friday,  January  18).  1946 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Is  This  Paper  Against 
Unions?"  published  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Wabash  Plain  Dealer,  of  Wabash, 
Ind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IS  THIS  PAPER  AGAINST  UNIONS? 

"Your  paper  has  been  banging  away  at 
these  strikes.  Are  you  against  the  labor 
unions?"  another  subscriber  asked  vis  yes- 
terday. 

"No."  we  said,  "we  are  not  against  labor 
unions.  We  feel  there  Is  a  definite  place 
and  responsibility  for  unions  In  the  national 
economic  picture.  But  we  are  for  fair  and 
Just  treatment  in  a  free  land  •  •  •  In  a 
land  of  equal  opportunity."  we  replied. 

This  average  newspaper  reader  didn't  take 
time  to  read  one  of  our  editorials  that  ap- 
peared on  the  inside  of  the  paper,  where  edi- 


torials normally  should  appear  when  condi- 
tions are  peaceful  and  the  country  is  not  torn 
apart  in  a  civil  war — where  editorials  should 
znake  an  attempt  to  Interpret  and  explain 
the  news  of  the  day. 

This  editorial  we  refer  to  was  written  by 
Louis  Ruthenburg.  an  o'ltstanding  Indiana 
lyinufacturer  who  has  the  intestinal  fortl- 
tcde  to  come  right  ou^  and  call  a  spade  a 
spade. 

We  not  only  call  your  attention  to  this 
again,  Mr  Newspajjer  Reader,  but  also  your 
attention.  Mr.  Labor  Leader.  Here  it  Is  again, 
in  big  type,  on  the  front  page.  Read  it.  Pick 
It  apart.  See  if  you  can  honestly  disagree 
with  what  we  agree  with. 
Mr.  Ruthenburg  said,  and  we  concur: 
"American  labor  has  repeatedly  and  con- 
clusively demonstrate  Its  fine  patriotism 
and  adherence  to  American  Ideals,  but  labor 
Is  being  increasingly  victimized  by  the  Com- 
munists' subtle  and  effective  technique  of 
boring  from  within. 

(Did  you  read  Mr.  Hillman's  remarks  after 
the  President's  wishy-washy  labor  program 
in  his  message  to  Congress?) 

"Under  such  conditions  true  collective  bar- 
gaining is  impossible.  Shotgun  bargaining 
and  collective  coercion  are  the  order  of  the 
day."  Mr.  Ruthenburg  stated. 

"Until  all  men  again  stand  equal  before 
the  law.  no  procedurea  for  collective  bargain- 
ing can  have  real  meaning.  As  an  essential 
preliminary  step  toward  the  resumption  of 
reason  and  democratic  processes — as  the  pri- 
mary means  of  restoring  essential  freedom 
and  htunan  rights — all  men  must  again  be 
caused  to  stand  equal  before  the  law," 
Ruthenburg  said. 

"Let  an  aroused  and  Informed  public  opin- 
ion demand  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  once  more  responsive  to  the  broad 
public  Interest  as  opposed  to  that  of  an  or- 
ganized minority,  take  Immediate  steps  which 
shall  be  as  follows,"  Mr.  Ruthenbtirg  sug- 
gests: 

"1.  Revise  the  Wagner  Act,  preserving  all 
of  labor's  equitable  rights  of  organizing  for 
collective  bargaining,  but.  balancing  every 
unfair  labor  practice  for  which  the  employer 
Is  held  responsible  by  an  equally  weighted 
practice  for  which  organized  labor  must  hs- 
sume   responsibility. 

"2.  Enact  such  legislation  as  may  be  need- 
ed to  rescind  all  of  labor's  Inununltles  and 
special  privileges  under  all  laws  of  the  land, 
not  excluding  antlmonopoly  measures,  tax 
laws,  and  all  other  laws  which  apply  to  busi- 
ness corporations." 

These  two  points  are  the  simple  Ruthen- 
burg formula,  as  he  adds: 

"Having  thus  cleared  away  the  rubble,  re- 
established moral  values  and  reconstructed 
the  foundation  of  equity,  we  may  proceed 
with  constructive,  progressive  legislation, 
with  effective  agreements,  with  true  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  with  law  enforcement," 
and  he  goes  on     •     •     •. 

"Thoughtful  labor,  now  oppressed  or  about 
to  be  oppressed  by  monopolistic  unions,  as 
well  as  all  other  Americans  of  good  will,  can- 
not fall  to  support  this  simple,  understand- 
able program.  Wise  labor  leaders  will  sup- 
port It.  if  only  to  avoid  the  penalties  of 
Impending  repressive  and  reactionary  legis- 
lation." 

(Read  that  last  part  again,  carefully,  Mr. 
Labor  Leader.  You  know,  and  we  know. 
there  are  always  those  who  would  destroy 
unions  altogether  if  they  possibly  could.) 

Mr.  Ruthenburg  goes  on.  "Unless  we  thus 
retrace  our  path  and  recapture  the  moral 
values  we  have  lost,  we  shall  suffer  under 
flimsy.  Ineffective,  reactionary  legislation  un- 
til chaotic  conditions  shall  have  overwhelmed 
us."     (Mr.  Congressman,  please  note  ) 

He  concludes,  "Then  our  cherished  Institu- 
tions may  be  superseded  by  stateism  and  dic- 
tatorship— not  through  the  conspiracy  of 
crackfKJts,  but  through  the  fateful  sequence 
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WAS      DESIGNED     AT 
P|.ANT  IN  WEST  WASXEN 

January  23 — The  rayon  frag- 
b^mb  parachute,  one  of  the  Army 
effective  offensive  weapons, 
at   the   William   E.    Wright   it 
e.    it   was   revealed    tcday    In   a 
-told  story. 
textile  industry's  most  out- 
conitribution  to  the  war  effort,  the 
on  all  fighting  fronts,  was  de- 
Wright  plant  at  no  cost  to  the 
and  the  adequate  use  of  rayon 
or  cotton  made  the  ezperi- 
;he  most  economical  of  the  war, 
lars  being  saved.     More  than 
parachutes,  constructed  in  accord- 
Wright-directed  design,  were 
the  Government  from  manu- 
throughout  the  Nation. 

blockade  of  the  silk  supply 
nelflctency    of    the   previous   bomb 
in  the  careful  designing  of 
achute.     Prior  to  the  develop- 
'ayon  parachute,  company  offl- 
tpere  was    grave    doubt    as    to 
ir  forces  could  use  extensively 
tion  bomb,  with  parachute  at- 
level  bombing  due  to  the  great 
lures  of  the  parachute,  which 
meant  the  death  of  the  pilot 
of    the    plane.     Combat    tests 
at  effectiveness  of  bomb-carry- 
dropped    at    low    level    (100 
against  enemy  personnel  and 
use  of  their  phenomenal  ac- 
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h<  use  for  the  entire  experiment. 

cc  mpany  joined  with  the  Gkavem- 

lln^g    up    yarn    producers,    fabric 

finishers,  and  braiders  for  the 

to  tackle  the  gigantic  task. 

bandied  between  the  firms 

r.  and  planes  were  used 

ng    samples    where    distances 

resulting    in    dozens   of    test 
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lots  being  prepared.  Tests  Involved  a  range 
of  fabrics  and  yam  twist  to  vary  fabric 
porosity,  which  It  was  believed,  had  an  effect 
on  the  opening  of  the  "chute.  The  tests  also 
Involved  comparisons  of  cotton  versus  rayon 
shroud  line  to  determine  the  effect  of  change 
in  physical  properties. 

Detail*  of  all  tests  were  telephoned  to 
Interested  parties,  the  Wright  firm  serving 
as  nerve  center  of  the  busy  operations,  and 
Impetiu  point  for  all  schedules  for  tests, 
specification  outlines  and  assembly  designs. 

Data  were  available  March  3,  1M3.  and  16 
days  later  the  final  design  was  selected  from 
the  group  of  'chutes  submitted.  But  by  this 
time  the  silk  sewing  thread  which  had  been 
ttsed  In  all  tests  became  so  critical  that  a 
substitute,  nylon,  had  to  be  tested,  and  re- 
•Ulu  were  satisfactory. 

Following  the  designing  and  development 
work,  the  Wright  Co.  began  producing 
paradmtes  and  rsnlied  with  the  Nation's 
iMdtrs  tn  all  thU  war  project  Of  the  440,- 
033  pttrachutes  prcjduced,  78.741  were  frag- 
mentation bomb  'chutes:  330389  aerial  de- 
livery: 136,693  flare.  Also  manufactured  by 
the  workers  who  came  from  the  central 
Maaeachusetu  towns  were  13.997  tow  targeU. 
Two  hundred  and  twenty-four  carloads,  or 
6.688.187  pounds,  of  parachutes  left  the  West 
Warren  plant  during  the  war  days. 


General  Romulo  Given  Well-Deserved 
Honor — Rollins  College  Confers  Upon 
Him  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Literature 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
day  coificiding  with  the  anniversary  of 
the  liberation  of  Manila  by  the  Ameri- 
can force.*',  Rollins  College  of  Winter 
Park.  Fla..  a  61-year-old  American  insti- 
tution of  learning,  honored  our  colleague. 
Brig.  Gen.  C.«los  P.  RoMm.o,  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Philippines,  by  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  literature.  Rollins  College 
has  in  the  past  honored  other  distin- 
guished personalities  such  as  President 
Truman  with  honorary  degrees,  and  I 
am  happy  to  note  that  it  has  seen  fit 
to  confer  the  ^ame  distinction  on  a 
Filipino  who  is  a  worthy  spokesman 
of  his  people  in  this  Congress  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  President  of  Rol- 
lins College  is  Dr.  Hamilton  Holt,  one 
of  America's  greatest  lil)erals.  who  was 
one  of  Woodrow  Wilson  s  chief  advisers 
during  the  drafting  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty  and  is  revered  in  America  as  one 
of  its  foremost  thinkers  and  educators. 

Dr.  Holt  was  present  during  the  de- 
liberations of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference in  San  Francisco  last  spring. 
It  was  there  that  he  saw  and  heard 
General  Romtjio  participate  In  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  committees  and  in  the 
plenary  sessions  of  the  conference. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
therefore.  I  am  inserting  the  citation 
which  he  read  when  he  conferred  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  literature  on  General 


RoifTTLo  and  the  speech  which  was  de- 
livered on  that  occasion  by  the  general: 

Carlos  P.  RoMtTLO,  educator,  editor,  au- 
thor, playwright,  lecturer  soldier,  patriot. 
I  heard  you  at  San  Francisco  last  spring  speak 
with  unmatched  eloquence  for  the  600.000.000 
Inarticulate  and  dependent  peoples  of  the 
world.  I  saw  you,  who  acquired  your  un- 
derstanding of  Americanism  through  educa- 
tion rather  than  through  Inheritance,  stand 
before  the  delegates  of  50  sovereign  nations 
a«  the  chief  champion  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  the  world.  I  witnessed  your  states- 
manship force  Into  the  final  draft  of  the 
Charter  the  adoption  of  the  statement  "that 
the  backward  peoples  of  the  world  "held  a«  a 
sacred  triut  of  civilization."  had  the  right 
to  aspire  to  full  "Independence,"  while  the 
American  delegation  (shades  of  the  signers 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence) went  slaviihly  along  with  the  empire* 
on  thU  issue  until  you  turned  the  tide.  Tou 
emerged  from  the  conference  with  a  moral 
grandeur  which  your  imperialist  opponents 
could  not  (all  to  recognize. 

Since  then  I  have  read  your  three  epochal 
books  In  them  you  have  made  both  eattt 
and  west  meet,  which  the  poet  says  "never 
the  twain"  shall  do.  And  today  you  are  still 
fighting  the  good  fight  and  keeping  the  faith 
for  the  rights  of  man  In  general  and  the  in- 
dependence of  your  country  In  particular, 
Just  as  our  founding  fathers  did  in  this  coun- 
try before  1776.  And  it  Is  significant  that 
they  were  young  men  like  you. 

Woodrow  Wilson  has  said  that  the  surest 
way  to  exert  the  maximum  of  influence  on 
one's  day  and  generation  is  to  master  the 
vn-ltten  and  spoken  word  and  champion  lib- 
eral ideas.  Thus,  General  Romulo.  because 
you  have  so  nobly  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Philippines  and  because,  by  voice  and 
pen,  you  have  constantly  fought  for  the 
liberty  of  mankind,  Rollins  College  confers 
upon  you  the  degree  of  doctor  of  literature, 
and  admits  you  to  all  its  rights  and  privileges. 

General  Romulo  delivered  the  follow- 
ing address  at  the  ceremony: 

A  NATION   IS  BORN 

Thankful  am  I  Indeed  for  the  privilege  of 
being  with  you  today,  thankful  for  this  recog- 
nition that  Is  not  for  me  but  for  the  Filipino 
people,  who  live  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
In  a  land  %'ery  like  your  own  beautiful  Florida. 
On  July  4  of  this  year  our  people  will  become 
Independent.  President  Truman,  in  his  re- 
cent message  to  Congress,  said:  "We  have 
already  determined  that  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands are  to  be  independent  on  July  4.  1946." 

On  your  own  Independence  Day,  therefore, 
we  will  install  with  ceremony  and  prayer  a 
new  member  in  the  flrmament  of  nations — 
the  Republic  of  the  Philippines.  It  will  be 
a  small,  dim  star  In  the  beginning,  for  It 
moved  Into  Its  predestined  orbit  during  the 
darkest  eclipse  of  reason  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  came  to  birth  during  the  world's 
desperation.  It  has  been  nurtured  In  dark- 
ness. But  the  time  will  come  when  It  will 
shine  more  brightly  t>ecause  of  that  dark 
origin.  For  no  nation  In  the  world's  history 
was  born  In  so  much  travail  and  bloodshed, 
and  with  so  many  tears. 

You  Americans  have  shared  In  that  blood- 
shed and  travail,  and  you  know  that  the 
Philippines  has  earned  the  right  to  stand 
alone  and  free  That  is  why  President  Tru- 
man repeated  America's  determination  in  his 
message  to  Congress.  It  is  your  reassurance 
of  a  pledge  made  long  ago.  a  pledge  that  Is  to 
be  redeemed  this  year  on  your  Independence 
Day— which  shall  henceforth  also  be  ours 
forever. 

You  who  were  born  in  America,  whose  year 
of  freedcin— 1776— precedes  ours  by  almost 
two  centuries,  you  can  perhaps  have  no  con- 
cept of  what  this  right  means  for  the  Filipino 
soul.  That  Is  what  I  want  to  unfold  for  ycu 
today. 
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History,  to  be  exact,  must  ever  be  written 
from  two  angles: 

First,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
are  submerged. 

Second,  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
are  on  top. 

We  have  seen,  within  the  past  year,  the 
overwhelming  defeat  of  a  gang  of  aggressora 
who  wanted  to  be  on  top.  Over  that  victory 
we  have  seen  superimposed  the  victory  of  a 
submerged  people  who  have  won  their  free- 
dom. For  the  first  time  In  history,  a  great 
sovereign  power,  flushed  with  victory.  Is  vol- 
tutarlly  relinquishing  Its  rule  over  a  subject 
nation. 

ThU  Is  history  written  In  a  new  language, 
written  by  thoee  on  top  from  the  point  of 
view  of  tboM  undei  the  wheel.  This  Is  an 
object  lewon.  not  for  Filipinos  and  Ameri- 
cans alone,  but  for  all  the  world.  To  tis.  It 
to  ttic  culmination  of  a  struggle  that  lasted 
for  centurlca  and  often  seemed  hopeless. 

The  struggle  began  43S  years  ago.  In  the 
year  1521  Ferdlnsnd  Magellan  diaeorcred  and 
claimed  our  Islands  tn  the  name  of  the  0pan» 
Ish  King.  He  was  killed  by  a  Filipino— the 
first  native  protestant  against  imperialism. 
Prom  the  beginning,  the  Filipino,  like  the 
American  268  years  later,  had  no  use  for 
kings.  He  was  a  peaceful  Malayan  tiller  of 
the  sou,  but  he  was  ready  then  as  now  to 
fight  for  his  land. 

But  the  first  siege  of  the  Philippines  was 
won  — won  by  the  Christian  cross  MuskeU 
and  cutlasses  had  failed,  but  the  prlesu  of 
Spain,  who  followed  the  soldiery,  had  suc- 
ceeded ip  winning  the  Filipinos  and  In  Chris- 
tianizing them  for  all  time  What  they  won. 
however,  was  an  allegiance  to  the  rule  of  Ood. 
not  to  the  rule  of  Spain.  It  was  good  wUl, 
not  force,  that  won  our  hearts.  The  Chris- 
tian faith  we  embraced  with  Joy.  The  Span- 
ish rule  we  hated  with  an  undying  ferocity. 
We  fought  Spain  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies There  was  a  revolt  a  year  in  the 
Philippines  under  Spanish  rule.  At  last,  as 
the  nineteenth  century  came  to  a  close,  our 
victory  had  become  certain. 

At  that  moment,  on  May  1,  1898,  Admiral 
Dewey  brcvight  your  proud  American  ships 
into  Manila  Bay.  The  siege  of  Manila  was 
on,  and  it  broke  Spain's  dying  grip  on  the 
Philippines.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  for  us.  and  for  all  subject  peoples 
everywhere.  For  America,  too.  won  us  more 
by  good  win  than  by  force.  America,  too. 
brought  us  a  faith— a  political  faith  that 
matched  the  religious  faith  which  was  our 
heritage  from  Spain. 

We  rejoiced  In  that  American  victory  over 
Spain.     We  saw  In  It  the  harbinger  of  free- 
dom—freedom after  377  years  of  alien  rule, 
freedom  for  the  first  time  since  Magellan's 
blood  stained  our  earth  and  made  it  Spanish. 
But  a  nation  does  not  earn  its  freedom 
so  easily.     The  struggle  was  not  yet  ended. 
Spain   ceded   her   rights   In    the   Philippines 
to  the  United  States,  and  we  were,  we  felt, 
a  nation  Ijetrayed.     The  t)attle  had  Indeed 
been  won,  and  Filipino  blood  had  been  shed 
to  win  it.     But  the  victory   was  not  ours. 
We  had  planned  otir  republic.    We  had  writ- 
ten our  constitution,  taking  for  Its  model 
the    American    Constitution.      But    the    re- 
public   remained    only    a    dream,    and    the 
constitution  only  an  exercise  in  statecraft. 
And  so  the  fight  for  freedom— the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection- flared  again.    It  was  put 
down,    more    by    American    good    will    and 
friendship  than  by  American  force,  bloody 
though  the    fighting    was.      And    when    It 
ended,  we  still  fought  on.  no  longer  with 
guns  but  with  ideas,  no  longer  on  battle- 
fields but  m  America's  own  halls  of  state, 
and  the  fight  was  called  the  struggle  for 
Independence. 

And  the  strength  of  our  fight,  and  the 
wonder,  was  that  It  wab  the  American  fight. 
We  dared  face  America  on  her  own  terms, 
for  that  was  the  American  way.  We  learned 
that  we  could  carry  the  fight  Into  the  very 
heart  of  America,  into  Washington,  under 


the  Capitol  dome,  onto  the  very  floor  of 
Congress.  Our  Manuel  L.  Quezon  could 
battle  there  with  his  brilliant  strategy  of 
words.  Our  Sergio  Osmefia,  In  Manila,  could 
wage  the  war  with  all  the  force  of  the 
human  heart,  the  human  mind,  the  light  of 
reason,  the  faith  of  Christianity,  the  right* 
of  man.  This  was  our  ammunition.  It  was 
handed  to  us  by  America,  In  the  American 
words  written  In  the  American  schoolbooks 
and  burnt  into  the  heart*  of  the  Filipino 
children.  For  America  had  declared  that 
every  Filipino  child  must  have  the  right  to 
learn,  must  share  In  the  pnivUege  which  had 
been  limited,  before  America  came,  only  to 
th;_  children  of  the  rich. 

These  were  the  American  words  that  were 
our  ammunition:  "We  hold  these  truths 
to  be  aelf-erldent  •  •  •  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  •  •  •  that  tbey  are 
endowed  with  certain  Inalienable  righU 
•  •  •  that  among  thcae  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  ptinult  of  bapptneaB." 

Here  was  our  gift  from  Amertca— a  crya- 
talllzed  faith  in  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people.  America  haa 
given  us  much  in  a  material  way.  But  noth- 
ing in  her  power  to  give  la  more  precious 
than  these  American  words. 

For  them,  and  with  them,  we  battled  for 
our  right  to  be  free.  How  did  America  meet 
our  warriors?  They  were  not  forced  to 
languish  in  prison.  They  were  heard  with 
respect.  They  were  treated  with  honor. 
They  were  given  an  answer  to  their  demands, 
and  this  was  America's  answer: 

The  Filipino  must  earn,  as  the  American 
earned,  his  right  to  be  free.  He  must  earn 
it  by  showing  his  worth  as  a  man  capable 
of  governing  himself  and  guiding  the  destiny 
of  his  nation.  And  America  would  show  him 
how  that  could  be  done. 

In  less  than  50  years  It  has  come  about.  In 
the  first  10  years,  the  Philippine  Assem- 
bly was  created  as  a  proving  ground  for 
the  future  Filipino  leaders.  Ten  years  more, 
and  the  Jones  Act  was  passed  in  Wash- 
ington, promising  Independence  at  some 
future  date.  Two  decades  later,  the  Tydlngs- 
McDuffle  Act  set  a  definite  date  for  freedom 
and  established  us  in  our  Commonwealth 
Government.  Another  decade  and  on  July  4. 
1946.  the  redemption  of  the  pledge  made  by 
America. 

That  Is  the  record  and  how  it  happened. 
But  the  real  Importance  lies  not  In  the  how 
of  it.  but  In  the  why  of  It.  Why  did  It 
happen  this  way?  The  answer  is  the  sim- 
plest, the  most  effective,  known  to  man.  It 
was  good  will. 

The  Americans  had  recognized  In  the  Fili- 
pinos a  Christian  people  fighting  to  be  free, 
so  eager  for  the  advantages  of  democracy 
that  they  not  only  accepted  these  advantages 
but  were  ready  to  fight  to  preserve  them. 
And  the  Filipino  in  turn  recognised  In 
America  the  Idealism  toward  which  he  had 
been  groping  through  the  long  centuries,  and 
be  took  democracy  for  his  own.  When  he 
protested,  when  he  carried  on  his  fight,  it 
was  not  against  America,  but  for  America, 
because  he  was  upholding  the  America  that 
detested  colonialism  and  believed  that  all 
men  should  be  free  and  equal. 

Ah,  there  were  attempts  to  divide.  In  the 
lands  of  Imperialism,  this  good  will  between 
American  and  Filipino  was  looked  upon  with 
suspicion.  Here,  Indeed,  were  dangerous 
thoughts.  And  even  at  home  imperialism 
lurked  In  the  hearts  of  some  men  who  out- 
wardly pretended  to  democracy.  All  the  old 
Imjjeriallst  tricks  were  used,  but  they  did 
not  divide  us.  They  were  tried  in  the  be- 
ginning and  they  failed.  They  were  still 
being  tried  at  the  very  hour  of  Manila's  lib- 
eration; they  are  being  tried  today,  but  still 
they  fall. 

They  fall  because  the  strongest  bond  be- 
tween men  Is  their  mutual  respect  for  free- 
dom, and  this  has  held  the  Philippines  to 
America  and  America  to  the  Philippines. 


They  fall  because  we  have  believed  In 
America's  promise.  And  we  have  believed 
in  the  promise  t)ecause  we  believe  In  America. 
America  Is  still  young  as  a  Nation.  Amer- 
ica has  a  history,  but  no  mythology.  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  noiu-ished  on 
myths  as  are  the  old  European  countries. 
Early  England  had  iU  magical,  chivalroiis 
hero,  the  good  King  Arthur  Germany  had 
its  King  Barbarossa.  the  good  niler  with  the 
red  beard,  who  slept  enchanted  in  a  cave. 
And  we  in  the  Philippines  had  oiu-  own  leg- 
endary King  Bernardo  who  bad  lain  hun- 
dreds of  years  imprisoned  In  a  cave  on  Ltiaoo 
and  who  would  some  day  awake  to  atrtda 
gigantically  across  the  land  and  act  tia  free. 
America  tatigbt  tia  that  only  men.  not 
myths,  can  set  a  paoplc  free.  She  Uught  ua 
thu  in  terms  of  her  own  hletory.  and  aba 
pictured  lot  lis  her  own  ahrlnea — Concord. 
Lexington ,  Getty  aburg.  Shilob— aturlnea 
where  men  had  died  in  their  atruggla  to  act 
tlMir  brothers  free. 

Thoae  were  Amerlca'a  legetuJa.  but  they 
were  real — made  real  by  the  names  of  men 
whoae  volcea  are  atlU  heard  In  America.  They 
h^  apoken  out  for  freedom  In  1776.  1812. 
1863.  and  their  voices  are  still  clear  and 
sharp.  We  heard  them  as  this  century  began, 
spoken  by  American  teachers  In  the  new 
American  schools  in  our  country,  and  we 
made  these  men  our  leaders,  their  words  our 
laws.  We  set  them  t>e6lde  our  own  heroes 
In  our  hearts;  we  hung  their  pictures  on  our 
walls — your  Washington  and  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  beside  our  Rlzal  and  Bonifacio  and 
Mabinl.  The  youngest  schoolboy  In  the 
Philippines  glowed  ever  Concord  and  the 
Alamo  and  Gettysburg,  and  enshrined  them 
beside  our  own  shrines  where  men  had  died 
rather  than  submit  to  foreign  power— Balin- 
tawak,  Zapote,  Tlrad  Pass.  In  Filipino  hearts 
all  these,  from  Lexington  to  Tlrad  Pass,  are 
sacred  milestones  along  the  road  to  democ- 
racy, and  it  was  because  of  our  love  for  them 
that  we  Joined  you  in  adding  these  newest 
names:  Leyte,  Bataan,  Corregldor.  We  know 
how  deeply  these  Filipino  place  names  are  set 
now  in  your  own  American  hearts.  They 
were  strange  to  you  once,  as  your  shrines 
were  to  us,  but  now  they  are  ours  together. 
All  this  has  been  brought  about  within  the 
twentieth  century,  which  Is  not  half  over — 
within  my  own  lifetime— within  the  lifetime 
of  the  majority  of  men  alive  today.  It  has 
been  the  product  of  a  simple  plan  set  up, 
directed,  watched  over  by  America: 

First,  the  promise  of  freedom,  with  the 
warning  that  it  must  be  worked  for.  appe- 
ciated,  deserved. 

Second,  the  preparation  for  self-rule,  with 
the  sovereign  nation  showing  how  it  could 
be  done,  but  not  interfering. 

Third,  the  setting  of  a  specific  date  for 
Independence. 

And  last,  the  redemption  of  the  pledge,  the 
granting  of  the  rights  of  equality,  the  taking 
of  our  place  amid  the  ranks  of  free  men. 

This  was  the  way  shown  by  America  in  the 
Philippines.  There  is  no  simpler  way.  It 
shines  bright  as  a  highway  through  the  s*«r8 
pointing  east.  Set  along  this  path  are  the 
milestones  like  gleaming  stars — Bataan  is 
blazing  there,  and  Corregldor,  and  all  the 
places  where  Filipinos  and  Americans  lived 
together  and  thought  well  of  one  another, 
and  shed  blood  and  tears  together.  To- 
gether we  have  proven  that  this  is  the  only 
road  to  perpetual  peace  between  men  of  two 
races  and  two  worlds. 

But  before  world  peace  can  be  assured,  that 
highway  must  stretch  around  the  world. 

It  can  be  built.  We  made  it— 11,000  mllea 
of  it — in  less  than  50  years.  We  had  little  to 
build  on  In  the  beginning,  only  resentment 
and  suspicion  and  the  centuries-old  antago- 
nism between  Oriental  and  Occidental.  We 
built  It  slowly.  We  paved  It.  step  by  step, 
with  simple  acta  of  human  gcxid  will  and 
understanding,  with  the  sharing  of  books. 
music,  common  prayer,  racial  understanding. 
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of  the  future,  but   now  we 
be.     The  future  aJao  re- 
fer, as  nearly  all  that  we 
has  been  wiped  away  by 
)lncs  must  fight  now  to  pay 
before  they  can  live  In  it 
fiee. 
ch  In  spirit.      We  can  stand 
midst  of  postwar  devasta- 


tae 


tion.  Tbotigb  our  economic  fabric  may  be 
unraveled  to  Its  outer  fringe,  we  are  ready 
to  stifler.  and  suffer  again,  for  the  privilege 
of  ealUag  ovtmIvc*  dtlMiw  o<  tbe  free  sever- 
sign  MipufciH  ol  tbe  PbUtpplnes.  We  hsve 
bMB  through  fire,  and  we  have  stood  the 
teat,  and  that  U  part  of  our  inheritance  from 
tbe  war.  We  cannot,  indeed,  suffer  more 
under  Independence  than  we  have  suffered 
in  the  war.  We  cannot  sacrifice  more  toward 
our  future  freedom  than  we  have  already 
sacrificed  In  the  past  4  years. 

Spiritually  we  are  ready.  By  the  siege  of 
Manila  In  1898.  by  the  siege  of  Manila  In  1945. 
by  other  sacrifices  heartbreaking  to  us,  we 
have  been  prepared.  By  the  Spanish  cen- 
turies that  seemed  like  aeons  we  have  been 
prepared.  By  the  Japanese  years  that 
seemed  like  centuries  we  have  been  prepared. 
We  have  learned  that  suffering  can  be  en- 
dured if  one  has  faith  in  the  future. 

Economically  we  are  ready.  We  are  poor 
but  we  know  that  America  will  not  abandon 
us.  Just  as  we  did  not  abandon  America, 
when  we  poured  our  safety,  our  bard-earned 
advantages,  our  very  lives,  into  the  crucible 
of  our  common  destiny. 

Physical  protection  v.-e  know  will  be  ours, 
for  American  and  Filipino  power  will  be  one 
in  the  Pacific,  and  our  old  dread  of  Japan  is 
removed  forever. 

A  new  nation  is  about  to  be  bom.  and  it 
shall  be  born  In  poverty.  But  It  will  possess 
the  spiritual  riches  of  many  centuries  and 
of  two  worlds.  Every  man.  white  or  brown, 
who  died  In  this  war.  has  made  his  contribu- 
tion to  this  spiritual  wealth.  Every  man 
who  died  has  served  to  lift  a  little  higher  the 
face  of  the  common  man  from  the  mud  of 
degradation.  This  we  have  learned  through 
suffering  and  this  we  shall  treasure  forever. 

We  have  learned  the  schoolbook  wisdom 
that  partakes  of  the  eternal  wisdom — the 
practical  common  sense  that  underlies  simple 
friendship  and  respect  for  all  men.  And 
there  Is  no  more  vital  part  of  our  heritage 
than  this. 

We  know  now  the  greatest  truth  of  all: 
that  freedom  can  never  be  given.  It  must 
be  earned.  Tliis  is  part  of  our  equipment 
and  our  heritage. 

The  new  Filipino  Nation,  to  be  born  on 
July  4.  1946,  salutes  all  America  as  Its  sponsor 
and  Its  friend.  All  Americans,  we  know,  will 
wish  us  well. 


Lincoln  Address  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  of  Connecticut 
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or 

HON.  B.  CARROLL  REECE 

or    TCNNESSXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  she  came  to  the  State  to  deliver 
Lincoln  Day  addresses  at  Johnson  City 
and  Nashville,  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Hon.  Claii 
BooTHi  Lcci.  by  her  charm,  graciousness, 
accomplishments,  and  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity to  understand  and  forcefully 
enunciate  our  national  problems,  foreign 
and  domestic,  won  the  hearts  of  Tennes- 
seans;  and,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  present  the  able  and 
inspiring  address  which  she  delivered  in 
my  home  town  of  Johnson  City.  February 
11.  at  a  Lincoln  Day  dinner  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Republican  Executive 


Committee  of  the  Plr»t  TcnnfMM  DU- 
trict. 

I  am  most  happy  to  be  here,  and  grateful 
for  your  cordial  reception  to  me  aa  a  Repub- 
lican woman  and  legislator. 

Perhaps  my  greatest  pleasure  in  being  witb 
you  is  to  meet  witb  the  friends  of  my  gener- 
ous and  moBt  able  colleague.  Representative 
QAiaoLL  Rrrci,  your  national  committeeman 
and  a  leading  statesman  of  our  Nation — aa 
you  would  all  know.  If  you  could  see  as  I  do, 
In  what  high  esteem  be  is  held  by  all  bis 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  And 
it  is  heartening,  too,  to  be  in  a  Republican 
stronghold  of  the  South,  which  gave  80  per 
cent  of  its  vote  to  the  Republican  ticket  in 
the  last  election.  That  proves,  you  know,  you 
are  a  free  people — free  as  in  the  days  when 
John  Sevier,  who  became  first  Governor, 
marched  In  to  make  you  free  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  In  The 
Winning  of  the  West  credited  this  vicinity 
with  having  the  first  free  government  west 
of  the  Alleghanies — old  Watauga  settlement. 

It  Is  to  that  spirit  among  you.  I  address 
myself  tonight— first  as  an  American  and 
only  secondly  as  a  Republican. 

We  are  come  together  here  today  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  our  greatest  living 
American.  Abraham  Lincoln.  I  said  "living" 
because  everything  is  mere  matter,  dead  or 
dying,  which  cannot  survive  Its  physical  self, 
in  endless  resurrection.  The  oratorical  re- 
vival of  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  these  stated 
birthday  festivals,  is  a  common  and  happy 
phenomenon  of  American  political  life.  But 
no  ordinary  phenomenon  is  the  way  his 
spirit  really  walks  through  all  the  land,  and 
intimately  comands  every  mind  and  heart 
in  the  civilized  world,  in  times  of  great 
trouble  and  conflict.  In  times  such  as  these, 
when  brother  is  locked  in  mortal  combat  with 
brother,  seeking  to  slay  him.  to  starve  or  tor- 
ture him  Into  submission,  to  poison  him  witb 
soft  words,  or  paralyze  him  with  'alse  prom- 
ises, all  In  order  to  prepare  his  limbs  for  the 
fetters  of  slavery — in  such  days  Abraham 
Lincoln  alorve  seems  to  be  a  wholly  live  man, 
with  a  .shining  face  and  loud  rlnt;lng  words 
on  his  lips.  And  mahy.  who  walk  among  us 
today  in  positions  of  power  and  authority, 
mumbling  their  dreary  political  Inanities, 
seem  to  be  the  dead  men 

What  did  .Abraham  Lincoln  mean?  What 
did  he  stand  for?  What  was  the  essence  of 
his  t>ellef?  When  we  know  that,  we  will 
know  the  secret  of  his  triumphant  resurrec- 
tion. 

Above  all.  I  think.  Abraham  Lincoln  be- 
lieved in  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  From  this  fundamental 
credo  all  his  articles  of  political  faith  most 
naturally  and  nobly  derived  A  man  who 
held  such  a  belief  never  talked  In  terms  of 
"Negro  rights"  against  "white  rights"  or 
"southern  rights"  against  "northern  rights," 
the  rights  of  the  property  holder  against  those 
of  the  propertyless.  or  even  the  rights  of 
nation  against  nation  His  credo  led  with 
inexorable  logic  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  rights  but  human  rights  and  that  all 
human  rights  derive  from  man's  membership 
In  the  human  family,  each  member  of  which 
Is  a  creature  of  God.  regardless  of  birth,  color, 
race,  nationality,  or  political  condition! 
Other  reasonable  corollaries  of  such  a  belief 
were  that  right  makes  might;  that  the  con- 
queror must  ever  treat  the  vanquished  with 
malice  toward  none  and  charity  toward  all; 
and  that  as  no  man  would  be  a  slave,  so  none 
should  seek  to  be  a  master.  Lincoln  believed 
that  in  the  practice  of  a  political  fraternity, 
based  on  a  profounaly  religious  conception, 
lay  the  genius,  the  strength  and  the  glory  of 
American  democracy.  And  Lincoln  knew 
that  for  Americans  to  betray  this  conception 
of  democracy  at  home,  or  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations,  would  mean  In  the  end  the 
betrayal  of  America  itself  and  of  the  whole 
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vorld.  For  then,  as  now.  tbe  Amcrtea  wbtch 
•tood  for  this  conception  was  "tbe  last  beat 
kopa  of  Bian"  on  earth. 

80  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  that  while  peaee 
U  ever  mart  to  be  loved  and  strliren  (or  than 
war,  an  evil  peace  Is  not  to  be  preferred  to  a 
good  war.  He  fought  a  good  war  to  eatab- 
llah  the  truth  of  the  dignity  and  equality  of 
every  individual,  rather  than  accept  a  bad 
peace  which  would  compromise  that  truth. 

In  1918,  and  again  in  1941,  this  Nation 
made  the  Ltncolnlan  decision.  This  time  the 
masters  and  tyrants  who  would  enslave  their 
brothers  were  Germans  and  Japanese  and 
their  coborU.  And  once  again  we  Americans 
and  our  great  allies  vanquished  these  tyrants. 
Once  again  the  tree  of  liberty  was  watered 
with  the  blood  of  heroic  freemen. 

No  nation.  Lincoln  said,  can  long  endiu-e 
half  slave  and  half  free.  Do  we  deny  today 
that  this  "one  world"  cannot  long  endure 
half  slave  and  half  free?  The  drama  has 
widened  in  scope.  The  players  are  numbered 
by  the  hundreds  of  mUllons  instead  of  mil- 
lions. But  the  proposition  which  wat  true 
in  the  days  ol  flintlock  and  cannon  Is  no 
less  true  in  the  age  of  rocket  plane  and 
atomic  bomb.  These  weapons  merely  em- 
phasise the  fact  that  our  peril  is  greater  If  we 
do  not  accept  it. 

Let  us  face  this  fact.  too.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  not  come  to  his  profound  belief  In 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  man  and  the 
nature  of  his  rights  by  consulting  Gallup 
polls  of  Drew  Pearson's  column,  or  even  the 
shrewdest  statesmen  of  his  own  or  other 
nations.  He  tells  us  himself  that  he  came 
to  it  on  his  knees:  he  got  It  from  God.  It 
Ls  one  of  the  tragic  paradoxes  of  divine  Jus- 
tic*  that  those  who  will  not  get  their  polit- 
ical direction  on  their  knees  from  this  Su- 
preme Authority  are  in  the  end  driven  to 
their  knees  to  get  it  from  a  tyrant  With 
this  difference:  God  lets  us  rise  from  our 
knees  to  walk  like  free  men.  We  stay  on  our 
knees  for  the  tyrant. 

it  is  in  the  light,  tonight,  of  these  cardinal 
beliefs  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  all  Amer- 
icans share,  that  I  wish  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  America's  foreign  policy  since  the 
days  of  Tehran  and  Yalta. 

There  are  very  few  Americans  who.  when 
the  facts  are  presented  to  them,  do  not  know 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  even 
In  so-called  foreign  questions.     Every  Amer- 
ican knew,  regardless  of  what  he  thought  his 
Nation  ought  to  do  about  it,  that  Hitler's 
persecution  of  the  Jews  was  wrong.     He  knew 
that  the  Fascist  suppression  of  all  minority 
rights,  and  expressed  opposition  to  that  sup- 
preaalon  was  wrong.     He  knew  that  Japan's 
attaaapt  to  dismember  China  was  wrong,  and 
that  the  rape  of  Nanking  was  wrong.    And 
there  is  not  an  American  today  who  does  not 
know  that  a  political  system,  like  the  Soviet 
system,  which  keeps  18.000.000  people  out  of 
180.000.000  in  concenUation.  and  forced  labor 
camps  Is  wrong,  however,  much  apologists  for 
that  system  may  seek  to  Justify  it  in  terms 
of  the  well-being  and  comfort  of  those  fw- 
tunate  enough  to  atay  outside  of  thoae  camps. 
Now  It  may  well  be  that  the  Soviet  system  of 
secret    police,    and    firing    squads,    and    the 
obliteration  of  all  minority  expression  with 
propaganda  or  buUeU,  may  one  day  produce 
a   free   and    prosperous   society.     All   things 
are   poasible    to    the    bearts   and    minds   of 
man,  for  they  are  always  capable  of  trans- 
figuration.   So  we  may  yet  see  Russia  gather 
the  figs  of  liberty  from  the  thorns  of  oppres- 
sion.    But  the  present  Is  what  It  is.     Today's 
crop  of  evil  cannot  be  Justified  by  the  hope 
of  tomorrow's  good  harvest. 

I  mention  Russia's  teeming  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  multitudinous  slave  labor 
gangs,  whether  native  or  Imported  from  con- 
quer«d  countries,  as  they  are  today,  with  the 
•oquleaoence  of  our  State  Department,  be- 
CMMe  this  day  is  sacred  to  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  condemned  slavery  everywhere. 
Perhaps  some  will  feel  that  to  condemn  these 


vlcked  (rulU  ot  tbe  Soviet  systen  la  to 
prejudice  tbe  great  goal  of  Intemattonal 
eooparatlon.  My  retort  to  tliat  la  tlie  retort 
at  Uneoln.  "Ifoix  wlU  never  get  me  to  aup- 
port  mcaaurM  which  I  believe  to  tw  wrong, 
altboofb  by  ao  doing  I  may  accomplish  that 
which  I  believe  to  be  right." 

And  yet — you  wUl  aak  at  once,  sbotild  not 
the  Soviet  Government  enjoy  the  same  right 
o(  sovereignty  over  tiieir  internal  affairs  that 
we  enjoy  and  must  always  demand  (or  our- 
aelves?  They  should  decidedly.  But  this 
political  fact  of  sovereignty  over  their  Inter- 
nal affairs  in  no  wise  alters  the  moral  (acta. 
Wherever  our  Government  and  our  State  De- 
partment give  aid  and  comfort  to  Russian 
policies  or  propaganda  which  seek  to  extend, 
and  solidify  the  area  of  concentration  camps, 
and  to  acquire  from  other  nations  human 
(odder  for  them,  we  are  abetting  the  cause  of 
tryranny  and  betraying  the  cause  of  lit)erty 
(or  all  mankind.  I  cannot  speak  more 
plainly,  for  if  1  could  I  would  do  so.  Nor 
do  I  exempt  from  censure  our  administra- 
tion's acquiescence  in  the  imp>erallstic  co- 
lonial policies  of  the  Emtch  and  British  and 
French  in  Indonesia,  where  hundreds  of  na- 
tives have  t>een  slaughtered  for  the  crime  of 
seeking  the  freedom  promised  them  by  tbe 
Atlantic  Charter. 

It  is  the  plam  truth  to  charge  that  this 
administration  has  at)etted  the  cause  of 
tyranny  in  many  areas  throdgh  the  world, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Tehran,  and  betrayed 
In  so  doing  a  democratic  faith  which  was 
rooted  In  a  Lincolnian  hatred  of  slavery. 

In  1914.  the  conscience  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized  world   was  outraged   when   Kaiser   Bill 
referred   to   his   agreement   with   little  Bel- 
gium as  a  "scrap  of  paper."    What  shall  we 
say    today    of    the    Atlantic    Charter?     This 
document   guaranteed   to   martyred   Poland, 
no  less  than  every  nation  In  the  world,  the 
right  to  determine  its  own  government  by 
free  democratic  processes.     Is  that  an  hon- 
ored document,  or  Isn't  it  also  Just  a  scrap  at 
paper  now?     Ask  Latvltins.  Esthonlans.  Lith- 
uanians. Hungarians,  Austrlans.  and  almost 
any  Central   European.     Ask   the   Yugoslavs 
who  are  alive  to  answer,  or  do  not  fear  to 
answer.     The  total  Is  staggering  of  European 
and  Asiatic  peoples  who  fought  In  this  war 
on  our  side.     They  (ought  valiantly  In  the 
open   or  hunted   like  beasts   in   the  under- 
grounds, because  they  believed  the  promises 
given  them  by  a  democratic  American  admin- 
istration that  If  they  did  so  they  would  win 
the  chance  to  have  an  American  type  eccHio- 
my,  an  American  type  of  representative  sys- 
tem, an  American  kind  of  freedom.    With- 
out them  we  might  not  have  won  the  war. 
What  do  they  think  of  American  honor  now? 
I  ask  you.  In  the  name  ol  Abraham  Ltn- 
ccln,  why  since  Tehran  has  all  this  betn  so? 
Why,    why.    do    millions    of    Innocent    men, 
women,  and  children — the  starving,  htmted. 
persecuted.  Siberia-bound  men,  women,  and 
children  of  our  allies,  no  less  than  tbe  van- 
quished   ones — think    that    "malice    toward 
none  and  charity  towards  all"  Is  an  American 
idea  that  was  buried  with  Abraham  Lincoln? 
What  is  the  explanation?     We  must  seek 
It  in  our  own  hearts,  no  less  than   in  the 
hearts  of  our  leaders.     For  tbe  slow  and  bit- 
ter betrayal  of  our  noblest  American  prin- 
ciples in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
since   the  days  of   Yalta   and   Tehran   Is   a 
matter  for  which  we  may  quite  suddenly  and 
terribly  be  called  to  account  in  an  atomic  age. 
Three    explanation*    suggest    themselves: 
The  first  is  tbe  kindest  and  tbe  most  un- 
likely :  The  Democratic  administratior.  which 
has    conducted    our    foreign    policy    (or    13 
long  years  may  no  longer  know  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong.    They  may 
have  grown  hopelessly  wedded,  through  long 
days  in  power,  to  the  (asbionable  thesis  that 
man  Is  altogether  an  economic  animal  and 
not  a  moral  ont.    Such  a  belle(  goea  hand 
In  hand  with  the  thesis  that  the  end  always 
Justifies  any  means,  and  that  the  sole  end 
of   men    and   nations   Is   maUrial   security. 


Such  men  will  be  forever  aaking.  Will  this 
or  that  policy  protect  our  pbyaical  aboraa. 
tncreaat  our  trade,  maintain  our  pnaltkm 
as  tbe  world's  leading  power?  Sucb  men 
wUl  never  Inquire  bow  these  policies  will 
affect  the  liberties  of  men  everywhere,  or  If 
they  will  Increase  liberty  at  home  or  abtoad. 
Such  men  will  not  know— or  ear*— that  It 
was  wronti  to  make  tbe  promises  we  did  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter,  and  then  to  break 
them  Such  men  will  not  know — or  care — 
that  it  waa  wrong  to  accede  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  Poland  when  we  promised  we 
would  not:  to  fall  to  carry  out  our  guaranties 
of  free  elections  In  Europe;  to  fail  to  resist 
with  every  diplomatic  means  at  our  disposal 
what  is  happening  in  Indonesia.  At>ove  all 
they  will  not  know — or  care — that  It  Is  wrong 
to  allow  tbe  innocent  nationals  of  many 
European  countries  to  be  shot.  Imprisoned, 
or  sent  Into  slavery  In  vast  numbers. 

I  know  as  you  do.  that  there  are  men 
In  this  administration  who  are  so  blinded 
by  that  vengeance  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  Lord  that  they  cannot  see  through 
the  red  curtain  of  their  hate  that  It  Is  wrong 
for  this  Nation  to  adopt  economic  policies 
In  Germany  which  will  result  in  the  whole- 
sale starvation  of  children  and  pregnant 
women:  policies  which.  K  they  are  not 
changed,  will  In  the  end  turn  all  of  Europe 
Into  a  pestilential  poorhouse.  That  some 
members  of  this  administration  and  the 
previous  one  may  have  lost  their  moral 
sense  so  that  they  do  not  know  right  (rom 
wrong,  charity  from  hate,  freedom  froi.'  slav- 
ery, truth  from  lies,  a  Christian  conscience 
from  a  bfirbarlan  one.  Is,  as  I  say.  possible. 
But  it  Is  not  likely.  For  all  Americans,  who 
are  not  totalltarlans  In  disguise,  have  too 
long  lived  in  the  climate  of  freedom  to  be 
easily  deceived  on  such  matters.  Their  fore- 
fathers and  sons,  who  died  in  many  wars 
that  It  should  be  preserved,  have  left  them 
a  mo6t  Intrtialve  legacy  of  liberty. 

There  Is  a  second  explanation:  The  men 
who  conduct  our  foreign  policy  may  know 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong,  but 
may  wish  to  avoid  contemplating  it  because 
to  contemplate  the  growing  wrongs  In  the 
world  Is  too  painful  to  the  American  mind, 
which  Is  naturally  optimistic,  naturally  In- 
clined to  see  the  best  In  ever^-thing.  nat- 
urally Indulgent  to  the  ways  of  others  We 
are,  perhapw.  no  longer  a  Nation  of  Polly- 
annas,  but  like  Little  Orphan  Annies.  It  takes 
an  awful  lot  to  disillusion  us. 

I  sometimes  think  that  our  present  policy 
might  be  called  the  "three  monkeys  pol- 
icy": "See  no  evil,  bear  no  evil,  say  no 
evil."  But,  the  oceans  have  been  breached 
at  last.  And  troubled  Europe  and  Asia,  once 
so  remote,  are  on  our  very  threshold.  This 
Is  the  age  of  rocket  bomb,  atomic  bomb, 
radio  and  radar  which  reaches  to  the  moon. 
This  is  one  world,  and  Europe  and  Asia  are 
In  it.  and  there  Is  evil  there,  such  as  we  have 
never  known  here,  or  had  to  deal  with  he- 
tare.  If  evil  is  to  be  vanquished.  It  must 
be  tinderstood.  It  must  be  seen  and  heard, 
and  hard  and  true  things  must  be  said  at  It, 
that  It  may  be  shamed,  which,  by  God's 
mercy,  it  often  surprisingly  Is.  We  must 
be  encouraged  to  fact  it  In  order  that  we 
may  resist  it,  and  diminish  It,  before  It 
thrives  and  grows  beyond  our  strength  to 
resist  or  diminish. 

So  there  are  two  possibilities  which  might 
explain  the  wavering  and  pusillanimous  con- 
duct of  our  foreign  affairs  by  New  Deal 
statesmen,  (a)  that  they  have  not  known, 
since  Tehran,  the  difference  between  right 
or  wrong,  and  (b)  that  like  the  three  opti- 
mistic monkeys,  they  have  ignored  the 
moral  obligation  placed  on  man,  to  look 
right  and  wrong  squarely  in  the  (ace  and 
choose  between  them. 

But  there  Is  a  third  and.  I  believe,  sounder 
reason,  why  many  of  the  men  of  this  ad- 
ministration have  all  but  .'ailed  tbe  cause 
o*  International  Justice  to  which  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  no  lesc  than  the  blood  at  our 
sons,  have  pledged  ua. 
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Is  fear :  Fear  for  their  political 
their  offlces. 

man  tell  us  that  the  world  is 
rar,  waarled  to  a  point  of  despair, 
appeasement  of  thelr's  is  justl* 
chkrltabie  act  which  spares  the  world 
afadow  of      ahudder  about  further 
Is  It  not  then  remarkable  that  In 
Asia  today  many  men  who  have 
ensured  long  terrible  years  of  fighting 
t  and  pestilence  and  famine, 
too  wearied  to  risk  torture  and 
^avery.  and  still  seek  arms  to  de- 
polltical  convictions?     Does  this 
that  the  question  of  liberty  In 
ritlll  not  settled?    Certainly  Amer- 
«  earled  of  the  war  and  want  peace; 
men  home:  want  to  disarm:  want 
lith  their  American  lives  and  itv- 
thls  weariness  Is  certainly  some- 
Ich  even  the  most  fearless  states- 
must  take  cognizance.    But  this  is 
er  the  reason  why  these  New  Deal 
gloss    over    every    European    and 
dent  which  might  agitate  our  war 
The  reason  Is  that  they  dare 
American  people  the  plain  truths 
solid  facts  of  the  European  and  Asl- 
that  have  developed  as  a  re- 
Teliran,  Yalta.  London,  and  Potsdam, 
not  tell  us  the  commitments  that 
or  secretly  made  in  moments  of 
by  a  mortally  111  President, 
mortally  scared  State  Depart- 
Scme  of  these  commitments 
and  ought  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
American  people  before  they  are  ful- 
of  them  are  good,  but  cannot 
without  a  realistic  and  Idealistic 
of  why    they  must  be  fulfilled, 
further  sacrifice  of  our  national 
Individual  comforts. 
In  the  White  House  today,  and 
irho    run    our    State    Department, 
ted  from  a  former  administration 
a  policy  full  of  commitments 
so  oblique,  so  secret,  so  confused, 
and   whimsical    that   It   would 
poetical  genius  to  unravel  It  alone. 
If  It  were   laid   before   all   the 
r     of  us  together  could  un- 
>erhaps  all  of  us  together,  if  we 
anew   with    the    principles   of 
w)ould  see   the  gigantic   rehablllta- 
through.  to  which  we  have  been 
But  some  cowardly  men  now  In 
hat  we  shall  rebel  as  a  nation  If 
It.    And,  oh.  how  they  fear 
'  rhen  we  discover  all  that  has  been 
undone,  to  make   a  peace   to 
unable  to  confess  the  failure  of 
administration,  with  whose  pres- 
n  is  politically  linked  for  better 
Democratic  leaders  today.  In 
Senate  and  In  State  Department, 
forced  to  adopt  appeasement  as 
f — appeasement    of    nations    that 
o  speak  up  to.  or  back  to,  lest 
nts,  or  agreements  that  now 
betray  the  common  man  of  Europe 
angrily  revealed,  and  the  revela- 
them  all  cut  of  office:    appease- 
electorate,  that  Is  naturally  de- 
reward  that  a  previous  admin- 
jt-omlsed   so   lavishly   out   of   this 
In^medlate,  long,  happy  democratic 
world.     Dare  these  men   who 
administration    and    also   serve 
that  this  peace  has  already 
away  bit  by  bit?    They  do  not. 
Deal  curse  now  falls  upon  far 
and  adroit  successors.    They  are 
to  please  everybody  every  Mon- 
— and  to  piomise  endlessly  what 
ve  can  ever  deliver:  A  painlessly 
l^topla    ccme    next    election    day, 
matter  they  are  wise — they  are 
to  know  that  even  though  they 
triith.  while  it  might  save  the  pec- 
would  not  save  them.    For  when 
«•    that    New    Deal    statasBMn 
ship  of  peace  they  are  certainly 
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not  going  to  vote  for  the  same  men  to  salvage 
the  cargo. 

What  is  the  result  of  a  foreign  policy  which 
sometimes  cannot  distinguish  between  right 
and  wrong,  which  sometimes  does  not  wish 
to  see.  hear,  or  speak  of  evil,  and  which  al- 
ways fears  to  tell  the  people  that  evil  has 
been  done  by  ourselves,  and  by  others?  The 
men  In  power  hope  that  the  result — the  Im- 
mediate result  will  be  reelection,  power,  pres- 
tige, patronage.  Yes,  pltuns  for  the  few  to- 
day, but  what  for  the  many  tomorrow?  You 
know  the  answer.  It  was  the  same  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  it  Is  the  same  today:  a 
time  of  parlous  peace,  and  dubious  pros- 
perity. Men  Will  buy,  sell,  prosper  a  little, 
marry,  build  houses,  eat.  drink,  and  be 
merry — and  then  the  flood,  or  the  lire,  the 
rain  of  atomic  bombs  upon  our  cities,  wiping 
out  millions.  Then,  indeed,  we  may  all  fall 
on  our  knees — but  too  late  ever  to  rise  as 
free  Americans. 

Will  this  come  to  pass? 

I  believe  that  it  will  not  come  to  pass. 
Because  I  believe  that  there  Is  no  situation  In 
Europe  or  Asia  today  which  Is  not  amenable 
to  wise  statesmanship.  I  believe  that  In  the 
crucial  years  ahead  we  will  choose  an  ad- 
ministration whose  policies  will  conform  to 
the  principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln  And 
then,  and  only  then,  the  ways  of  peace  will 
begin  to  open  for  all  men. 

The  way  to  begin  is  to  elect  a  Republican 
Congress  to  1946.  and  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration to  1948.  And  only  In  this  way  shall 
we  learn  the  truth  about  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy — the  truth  that  when  revealed 
will  set  us  free  to  work  In  the  cause  of 
liberty  everywhere.  The  choice  is  the  peo- 
ples'. It  Is  our  Republican  task  to  lay  before 
them  the  nature  of  the  choice.  Let  us  see  to 
It. 

And  then  indeed  this  Nation,  under  God, 
will  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  And  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  will  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


A  Funny  Man  Reflects 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  February  18,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  reading 
the  daily  newspapers  and  following  the 
comments  of  columnists,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  a  humorist  turned  serious,  par- 
ticularly our  old  friend  McLemore.  found 
In  his  column  appearing  in  the  Evening 
Star  of  December  20  submitted  here: 
HXAOUNXs  Disptrrx  tmrrxD  statxs  c.mns  in  wax 
(By  Henry  McLemore) 

Sometime,  somewhere,  somebody  Is  going 
to  tell  the  United  States  what  It  won  by  win- 
ning World  War  n.  I  average  50  or  60  letters 
a  day  from  people  asking  me  to  tell  them 
what  we  gained  by,  almost  overnight,  becom- 
ing the  mightiest  power  In  the  world.  They 
all  get  the  same  answer — I  don't  know. 

But.  starting  with  this  very  paragraph 
which  you  are  reading.  I  am  going  to  guess 
what  the  United  States  achieved  by  conquer- 
ing the  Fascist  nations.  Nothing  I  say  It 
again,  nothing.  I  am  no  thinker,  but  I  can 
raad.  rick  up  your  morning  paper  and  figure 
out  for  yourself  what  wi»  have  gatoed.  You 
will  read  headlines  like  these: 

"FBI  Chief  Hoover  says  crime  wave  to  sweep 
country." 

"British  Mosquito  bombers  crush  Indo- 
nesians." 

"Hurlay  says  Achsaon  blocked  any  cbanca 
for  United  States  effort  to  Iran." 


"No  democracy  to  Yugoslavia,  says  Tru- 
man's representative,  Mark  Ethrldge." 

"Brttam  and  United  States  fight  for  world 
air  Itoes  power." 

That's  enough  to  give  you  an  Idaa.  Ba- 
member,  this  is  going  on  above  the  croases  of 
the  dead.  This,  mind  you.  Is  being  dona  by 
men  standing  on  ground  hallowed  by  men 
who  gave  their  lives. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Truman,  Mr.  Mol- 
otov,  Mr.  Byrnes,  and  Mr.  Bevln  if  they  be- 
lieve one  single  man  died  to  this  war  to  make 
headlines  like  those. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  a  man  who  writes  on 
little  things  In  a  light  manner.  I  do  not 
work  in  the  field  of  heavy  thought.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  even  the  comedians 
must  think  of  Hamlet,  and  Pagllacci  must 
lay  down  his  drum  for  Macbeth.  There  Is  no 
such  thing  as  watching  an  American  soldier 
die  and  ever  forgetting  It.  I  saw  It.  I  saw 
them  bury  Americans  In  many  strange 
places.  They  were  all  Americans  who  had 
fought  against  what  they  thought  wa-  bad. 

It  Is  up  to  us.  the  living  and  imworthy 
Americans,  to  fight  what  we  think  Is  bad. 

We  won't  do  It.  but  wouldn't  this  be  a 
lovely  cotmtry  If  we  would? 


Curbs  on  Conscription 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHrsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Ricord.  I  include  a  bril- 
liant article  entitled  "Curbs  on  Conscrip- 
tion" from  today's  New  York  Times  by 
that  eminent  military  expert,  Hanson 
W.  Baldwin. 

This  article  which  supports  the  Martin 
resolution  to  abolish  conscription  is  en- 
titled to  very  careful  consideration  by 
every  peace-loving  American.  To  my 
mind,  its  reasoning  and  conclusions  are 
unanswerable. 

Cxnaa  on  Conscription— Miutasy  Analyst 
Favors  Martin  Measvrs  Urging  World 
Accord  to  Abolish  Practicr 

(By  Hanson  W    Baldwin) 

The  House  of  Representatives  la  the  set- 
ting this  week  for  an  age-old  dream  of  man: 
the  abolition  of  conscription. 

Representative  Joskph  W.  Martik.  Jr..  of 
Massachusetts,  minority  leader,  has  sched- 
uled heartogs  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  on  a  resolution  that  would  urge 
the  President  to  support  a  world-wide  agree- 
ment to  abollah  conscription,  a  step  that  has 
been  officially  advocated  by  Britain.  Repre- 
sentative Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  chairman 
of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  establish  a  special  occupa- 
tion force  for  Germany  and  Japan  to  be  com- 
posed of  volunteers  Its  avowed  objective  Is 
ending  the  wartime  draft. 

Both  measures  deal  with  different  aspects 
of  the  same  problem.  These  a.spect«  are  fre- 
quently confused  and  a  sharp  differentiation 
must  be  made  between  the  so-called  perma- 
nent peacetime  draft,  toward  which  Repre- 
senUtive  Martin  s  measure  Is  directed,  and 
the  continuing  wartime  draft,  which  would 
be  ended  by  Mr,  Vinson's  legislation. 

The  wartime  draft  is  scheduled  to  end  May 
ISunless  extended  by  Congress.  With  its 
essential  nature  as  a  wartime  measure  th^re 
can  be  no  quarrel,  no  matter  how  much  each 
Individual  may  dislike  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion to  fight.    Continuation  of  the  war- 
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time  draft  during  this  postwar  period,  when 
the  Army  and  Navy  have  been  demobUlzlng 
but  have  had  to  be  larger  than  their  eventual 
peacetime  size,  was  a  necessity. 

A  TROITBLESOMK   PROBLEM 

Just  how  long  It  should  be  extended  has 
been  a  puzzling  legislative  problem.  Mr. 
Vtoson's  desire  to  substitute  a  volunteer 
army  of  occupation  for  a  drafted  army  la 
sound,  but  even  if  sufficient  volunteers 
eventually  were  found.  May  15  would  be  too 
soon  to  end  the  wartime  draft. 

By  autumn  the  Navy  and  the  Army  Air 
Forces  expect  to  have  completed  demobiliza- 
tion and  to  have  established  themselves  on 
a  volunteer  basis.  By  that  time,  too,  the 
Army  ground  forces  will  be  largely  demo- 
bilized and  wUl  have  had  a  thorough  chance 
to  teat  the  success  of  the  volunteer  enlist- 
ment drive. 

•  Until  then  all  the  services  will  continue 
to  be  In  a  state  of  flux,  with  large  personnel 
turn-overs,  and  the  sudden  ending  of  the 
wartime  draft  in  May  would  greatly  compli- 
cate major  personnel  problems.  Next  fall 
should  be  the  time  to  end  the  wartime  draft. 
There  is  a  definite  reason  for  extending  it  to 
that  time,  but  from  present  Indications  little 
excuse  for  extending  It  beyond  then. 

Mr  MARTIN '8  measure  Is  not  concerned 
with  the  date  of  terminating  the  wartime 
draft  but  with  the  principle  of  conscription 
itself  and,  indirectly,  with  the  proposed  es- 
tablishment of  a  permanent  peacetime  draft 
meastire  in  this  country. 

The  War  Department  and  the  President 
have  proposed,  as  a  basic  part  of  our  postwar 
military  policy,  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
manent peacetime  universal  military  train- 
tog  measure,  under  which  the  youths  of  the 
country  would  be  called  up  regularly,  not 
for  service  overseas,  but  for  1  year  of  tratolng 
to  the  United  States. 

KNCOXmACCD    BT    BRmSH 

As  a  countermove.  Representative  Mar- 
tin, encouraged  by  the  British  proposal  for 
an  International  npieement  to  end  con- 
scription, has  introduced  a  resolution  that. 
If  approved,  would  put  Congress  on  record 
to  support  of  the  International  abolition  of 
conscription 

Mr.  Martin's  resolution  ought  to  be  sup- 
portet  fully.  Though  there  seems  to  be 
little  chance  that  Russia  would  agree  to  any 
such  proposal,  tjje  attempt  should  be  made, 
If  only  to  lessen  the  strain  and  growing 
tension  of  the  toternatlonal  situation. 
Conscription  cannot  possibly  be  Interpreted 
as  a  constructive  measure,  philosophically, 
economically,  or  politically.  The  only  Justi- 
fication for  it  in  this  country,  where  Its 
peacetime  perpetuation  would  mean  a  sharp 


break  with  all  American  concepts  and  tradi- 
tions, would  be  the  military  security  ol  the 
Nation. 

If  the  United  States  had  a  "live"  land 
frontier  with  dangerous  aggressive  nations 
bordering  tis  the  proponents  of  peacetime 
conscription  would  have  a  far  better  case. 
As  It  Is,  our  "live"  frontiers  are  in  the  air 
and  at  sea,  and  a  mass  of  semltralned  ground 
troops  could  do  little  to  insure  the  security 
of  those  frontiers.  Whether  a  mass  army 
wUl  ever  again  be  useful  in  the  atomic  age 
no  one  can  say;  if  war  comes  agato  armies, 
navies,  and  air  force  In  some  form  wUl 
almost  certainly  be  employed,  as  will  also 
rockets  and  atomic  bombs.  But  the  neces- 
sity, todeed,  the  utility,  of  the  draft  In 
training  the  kind  of  atomic-age  army  that 
may  be  needed  is  opeu  to  serious  doubt. 

Moreover,  the  experience  of  this  war,  In- 
deed, the  experience  of  all  past  wars,  has 
shown  that  we  can  train  men  far  faster  after 
an  emergency  has  arisen  than  we  can  equip 
them.  Industrial  mobUlzation  is  even  more 
difficult  than  manpower  mobilization,  and 
mass  production  takes  longer  than  mass 
tralntog. 

There  Is  an  Impjortant  uoubt,  therefore, 
whether  the  permanent  ijeacetlme  draft  can 
be  militarily  justified  for  the  United  States, 
regardless  of  what  other  nations  do.  The 
great  expense  of  any  such  training  program, 
its  probable  concentration  on  tratolng  large 
numbers  of  men  In  methods  certain  to  be 
obsolete  before  the  next  war  and  the  result- 
ant over-emphasis  on  the  creation  of  a  large, 
semltralned  reserve  might — and  probably 
would — hamper  the  development  of  far  more 
Important  security  measures,  an  ad»!quate 
Intelligence  system,  a  comprehensive  re- 
search program,  todustrial  moblli:»tlon, 
finely  trained  services  of  professional  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen,  ready  for  Instant  action 
and  cable  leaders. 

Moreover,  the  international  argument, 
while  It  can  be  overdone,  must  not  be  Ig- 
nored, and  It  tends  to  offer  support  lor  Mr. 
B4ARTINS  resolution.  Developments  since 
the  end  of  the  wm  Indicate  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  the  International  situation. 
No  realistic  American  can  be  wUllnj;  today 
to  rest  his  country's  security  entirely  on 
the  weak  and  undeveloped  structure  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization.  We  m\ist  still 
depend  In  large  measure  on  national 
strength.  However,  if  UNO  Is  to  get  a  chance 
to  broaden  and  develop,  the  world  atmos- 
phere cannot  be  too  harshly  militant. 

mn  BALANCE  NEZDED 

We  have  to  draw,  therefore,  in  all  cur  mU- 
Itary  policies,  a  nice  balance  between  the  ne- 
cessities of  national  sectirlty  and  our  ef- 
forts toward  toternatlonal  organization.    To 

Michael  J.  Quill 
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Amrrican  Committee  for  Protectioii  of  Foreign  Bom- 


American  lyoaRuc  for  Peacr  and  Democracy. 
AOMriesn  Peace  Mobiliiation 


American  Peace  Mobllliation,  New  York  Council 

Antl-lnjnnction  Committeo.  United  RetaUand  Wholesale  Employees  of  America. 
Bronx  Victory  Labor  Committ«> ■ 

ComniittiH'  for  Boycott  Apainst  Japanese  Awrression.....  .. ....--.-. 

Committee  for  Defense  of  Public  Education.  American  Fedoation  of  Teacbers, 
locals  5.  S37. 

Conference  on  Const  tutlonal  Liberties  in  America 


go  to  either  extreme  at  this  Juncture  In 
world  history  would  threaten  our  own  se- 
curity and  defeat  our  own  objectives:  the 
creation  of  a  more  secure  world  for  all  and  a 
period  of  protracted  peace. 

So  far  most  of  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
purely  national  measures  of  security.  No 
disarmament  or  arms  limitations  programs 
have  been  started,  and  yet  until  some  limi- 
tation Is  put  on  armaments  the  militant 
atmosphere  of  the  world — an  atmosphere 
inimical  to  any  sort  of  International  growth — 
wlU  continue. 

The  UNO  has,  it  is  true,  authorized  tha 
creation  of  an  atomic  bomb  commission,  but 
Mr.  MARTIN'S  resolution  urging  the  world- 
wide abolition  of  conscription  represents  the 
first  real  attempt  at  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. If  Britain,  whose  strategic  position 
Is  far  less  secure  than  our  own.  can  support 
such  a  step,  we  can  oertatoly  do  so.  We  do 
not  In  any  sense  ImperU  our  own  security 
by  supporting  It  and  we  help,  even  though 
the  proposal  be  rejected,  to  advance  the 
cause  of  toternatlonal  collaboration. 

The  Martto  resolution  deserves  enthxislastlo 
support. 


Un-American  Actiyities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  desire  to  comment  upon  the 
New  York  transit  strike. 

The  transit  strike  in  New  York  is  over, 
but  the  danger  of  a  complete  break-down 
in  the  future  still  exists.  Just  so  long  as 
we  have  Communists  and  Red  lovers 
playing  Stalin's  game,  just  so  long  will 
we  have  chaos  in  this  country. 

The  man  who  threatened  the  New  York 
transit  strike  is  the  type  of  Communist 
labor  leader  who  would  stoop  to  anything 
to  gain  his  ends.  If  there  ever  was  a 
union  that  should  be  cleansed  at  the  top 
by  the  rank  and  file  at  the  bottom,  it  is 
the  one  headed  by  Michael  J.  Quill,  the 
Red  Russian  lover.  The  complete  record 
of  Michael  J.  Quill,  taken  from  the  files 
of  the  Dies  committee  is  as  follows: 


Activity 


Panel  speaker  at  conference. 


Speaker  at  aid  China  ntllv. 
Member,  national  courcil.. 


Source 


Speaker,  Armistice  Day  peace  rally,  Mecca  Temple, 
Nov.  II,  IMO. 

Sponsor ... ......... . 

Speaker 

Sipner  of  appeal ... 

Sponsor;  will  testify  at  bearing . . .- — 


Consumers  National  Federation. 


J  Union 

Enercenr)-  Peace  Mobiliiatlon 

National  Council  ol  American-foviet  Friendship — 
Do 


Sponsor. 


.do. 


Member,  labor  advisory  committee __ 

Speaker,  Chicago  p<»x  rally,  conference 

Sponsor,  Congress  of  AmericajiiSovlet  Friendship. 
Member,  executive  commlttea.. 


Profsram.  fifth  national  conference. 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  Mar.  »-3a 
IMl. 

Dailv  Worker.  Feb.  4.  ISBg.  p.  Z 

Pamphlet.  What  is  APM?.  p.  12; 
leaflet.  To  the  Dele^tes  to  the  Emer- 
eency  Peace  Mobiliiation;  Daily 
Worker.  Sept.  3.  IMO.  p.  4.  columns 
7-K 

Leaflet.  What.  When,  Where? 

Letterhead,  dated  July  11. 1938. 

Daily  Worker.  Oct.  13,  1942,  p.  3. 

Daily  Worker,  F<  b.  25,  1038.  p.  4. 

Leaflet.  Come  to  a  Citiiens'  Open 
Heanne.  Manhattan  Center.  New 
York  City.  Dec.  Ik.  J940. 

Program  leaflet.  Call  to  a  Conference 
on  Constitutional  Liberties  in  Ameri- 
ca, June  7. 1&40,  p.  4.  „   ^  . 

Pamphlet,  The  People  vs.  H.  C.  L^ 
Dec.  11-12.  1B37.  p.  3. 

Undated  cbrolar. 

Daily  Worker,  Aug.  31,  IMO,  p.  4, 
columns  l-h. 

Daily  Worker,  Oct.  30, 1943.  p.  8. 

Letterhead,  dated  Nov.  6,  IMOi 
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Ncwtrk  Pmm  Action 


Ascrif*. 
TTwleUnkD 


Committee,  Trusport  Wofkcn  Union,  antiwar  rally 

1Vl)in«B'k  Coimdl 

Labor  TcBttflcs  acainst  Hafue" 

eooventtaB  of  United  Electrical.  Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of 


m 


Wpitih  R(<uiM 


W<rk< 


Do 
United  Office 
Waahingtoo 
TrKj^port  W 


Appeal 

I^OBHo't  Coaunittee  for  Pmee;  Chicago  Emerfency  Peace  MobQ- 
:«n  Union. — 


ind  Profcaakmai  Workers  Union.  CIO. 

C  ommitte*  for  Democratic  Action. 

c  'ken  Union. ....... 


DaBy  Warker  . 


Da. 


•»ippei  tees 


I  :'al 

I  rial 

Jouit  Anti-K8!  risf 


National 

KationaJ 
Do. 
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Michael  J.  Quili— Continued 


Af&Uation 


ActlTlty 


Soorea 


American  Fedtrattoa  of  Teachers,  Local  5. 
AaMTkan  Lah  ir  Party t 


American  P«a|a  MobiUaation. 

American  Peaie  MabOlntion.  Brooklyn  division. 


Concrem  (partlcipatinf  sponsors:  Washington  Committee  for 

Action:  Washireton  N'efro  Youth  Federation;  Washington  Youth 

inrton  Council.  National  Negro  Congress-  Washington  Peace 


MUk  CoofNOktiTa 


P  ace  Mobiliiation.  organisation  meeting,  Chicago. 
MoMliiation 


Turk  Committee  lor  Employment    

.*i>or  Defrnae 

.Abor  DoMnae,  Hudson  County  Committee  for  Labor 


Refurae  Committee 

Couilcil  of  Americao-SoTlet  Friendship.  Inc. 


Fed!  -atkin  for  Constitutional  Libartlea. 


n  railed  bv  Jewish  Peopla^i  CfUBMaa 

iim  of  Jew  W>  People's  CaaaltMa  Aprinst  Fascism  and 


National  v 
National  < 

Anti-^emitiiiii 
New  York  Toin  Mooncy  Committee, 
Petition  to  tbJJapaneae  Government  protesttag  the  arreata  of  Japaaias  cHiwaa. 
iTocrvMlva  Cimwittee  to  KetniiUl  Anirriran  Labor  Party. 


Speaker. 

do 

....do... 
....do.„ 


8p«>aker,  Madison  Square  Garden  rally,  Sept.  24. 

1M&. 
Speaker 


Preaident:  photo;  biography _ 

President;  charged  with  assault      

Delegate  (pmidcDt,  Transport  \\  nrkcrs  Union) 

Member  (154  Wwt  Mth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y) 

President;  telegraphed  protest  of  the  committe^-'s 

Inrestigation    of    radio    commentators'    scripU. 

Oct.  1&.  1M6. 

Speaker  at  conference 

Sponsor,  mass  rally 


Signer  of  call 

Speaker,  mass  rally.  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music, 

Feb.  «,  1941. 
Speaker.  Town  Meetinr  of  Youth.  Turner's  Arena, 

Washington,  D  C.  Feb.  7.  mi. 


Contributor — . 

Sponsor 

Speaker,  second  annual  meeting,  May  10, 1938 

Contributor  (reprint  oi  letter  to  Workl-Telegram 

rownling  Stolberr). 

Interviewed  on  St.  Patrick's  Day 

Member,  national  council 

Speaker,  rally  for  peace  at  Coney  Island.  Aug.  14, 

IMO. 

Signer  of  letter    

Speaker 

Signer  of  petition  to  Japaneae  Ambassador 

Speaker 


I>" 


PubUr  I  M-  of  Krts  Comrotttca. 

Heiehatac  )     |  ->ary  Cnmmlttaa 

frhapiiea  I 


Do  .         I 
Town  Hal' 


.^i' 


..  -. ...  !• 

.  n  ('liih.'Slo   I 

tt>K)l)a*l«r 

vutM>««,  lr4t>M>u4i  Wurkers  takm, 


Trade  onton  sponsor 

Signer  of  open  letter  to  the  American  people 

Signer  of  open  letter  to  mayor  of  Stalingrad 

ExecutiTe  committee 

Signer  of  measare  to  the  House  of  RepreaentatiTes 
opi>osing  renewal  of  the  Dies  committee. 


Sponsor 

Signer 

Candidate  for  delegate,  eighth 

Broiu. 
Menber,  executlTi  rommllloe... 


ibly  diatriot. 


of  decktfallon  honoring  DImltraT. 
•pbaaor 


LmUmt 

Onaal  leetitrvf  ■ 

Mpaakar 


Daily  Worker  Oct.  4. 1940,  p.  4. 
Daily  Worker,  Apr.  27.  1838,  p.  8. 
Daily  Worker,  Feb.  »,  1838,  p.  a. 
DaUy  Worker,  Sept.  4, 1»40,  p.  1. 

Dally  Worker,  Sept.  26, 1S45,  pp.  1, 1 

Dally  Worker.  Sept.  IJ.  IMO,  p.  1. 

Daily  Worker.  June  26,  1937,  p.  >. 
Dailjr  Worker.  Feb.  10,  1936,  p.  ». 
8un<ky  Worker.  Sept.  1,  1840,  p.  6. 
Dies'committce  file. 
Da 


Daily  Worker.  Mar.  31. 1938.  p.  3. 
Ilandbill,  Protest  Brutal  Naii  Peraeco- 

tions! 
Call  to  American   People's  Meeting. 

p.  4,  New  York  City,  Apr.  .S-6,  IMI. 
Pamphlet,      Defend     Trade     Union 

Riehts,  hack  rover. 
Leaflet,  Hear  Yet    Opw  hearing  on 

H.  R.  177& 


Champion.  December  1937.  p.  8. 
Why  a  Milk  Cooperative?  back  cover. 
Consumers  Union  reiwrts,  June  19M. 

p.  16. 
Daily  Worker.  Jan  28,  1938.  p.  8. 

Daily  Worker.  Mar.  17, 1938,  p  fi. 
Daily  Worker.  Sept.  3.  1«40.  p.  4. 
Daily   Worker.   Aug.    13.   1940,  p.     . 

column  1. 
Dailv  Worker,  Feb.  10.  1«8,  p.  1. 
I>.  Acr.  May  1*.  IfSS,  p.  1 

I)  .  MT.  Mar.  l».  1938.  p.  1 

DaUj  ^\  orker.  May  7,  1938  p.  1 

Pamphlet,    1    Know    You    Are    My 
Brother,  p.  11 

Npu  V..rk  T.Mip^    \tf:y  18,  1943,  p.  17. 
S.  .lune  1943.  p.  31 

I,.'  "42. 

LeaOeU  attaclieit  tu  unUaletl  letterhead. 

Daily  Worker.  Mar.  1.  1938.  p.  8. 
Daily  Worker.  Mar.  11.  1938,  p.  t. 

Un<late<l  lelierhead. 

Equal  Jaitire,  Mar.  1938.  p.  I. 

Daily  Worker.  Sept.  17,  I94(i,  p.  4. 

LM««t. 

Oailled  Mierhead. 

New  York  Tiniee,  n««c  7i,  lu4.i,  v  4»> 
of  M.nl»  I 
I  PI 
New  Mil 


•••••••••*••••«••••••••••••••«•••• 


Mn||    (uriniiniii' 
ii  NV  \'tin»  ill  I 


•»t«t»»i«' 


''SB: 


4.'!. 


8i>eAker  at  fMWl     . 
^'Ijraker,  WjyfclWflaH 

|l|l9MIWeae«tte  tea*  t  •«•!*•  ••••«••  >aa«t««t«««ftt« 

Vpeakef,  iNWWto  for  Aninmeb  bill 


'a  #••««•«••*•••••••••*•••« •••a •  - 

•««a«t«*«t««««t«««««««««t*««««** 


•■Idlhir' 


Patiiplilei.  In  the  t 
Hrlinpliee,  p  U 

I,  Jan.  911,  I94'J,  p  -JA 
{\t  .1...  ^,„\  |>f,trr»ni,  Januiwy  1941 
D  kur.  Kept   Ik.  ltf4o,  p.  ft. 

Daily  V\,.rw  ■  la,  p.  ft, 

l»n'l\   \S  I'ti  III,  p,  I, 

I'  «. 

1' .     ■*,. 

iHUljr  Xk  utkM,  Uiii.  \X  lu  111.  V  ft. 

natty  Wnrktr,  I'fb  11,  ixw,  p.  ft 


t'-   r*r 


I  flNlnlf  tW  tI fffifll 


t  ?Np' 


NON 

IN  THB 


Itr  PATTTERSON 
lag  the 
llgbtlnc 
dividual 
meet  his 


^Mtti 


WBf  mnn 


W. 


t 


t  ! 


ELLIS  K.  I^ATTkNSON 


nr  cAttrokfitA 

ijouni  OP  RiHUMitrrATtvM 

Wt4mi(»dai/.  February  27,  1949 

Mr.  Speaker,  dur* 

years,  when  the  OI  waa 

democracy  and  all  our  In- 

we  did  not  hesitate  to 

needs  with  daring  and  with 


wir 
fcr 

Uires, 


Shrti  It  WM  A  maiirr  ot  'nxwus.  ww  ntt 
01  Joe  Alltf  mrldentnllr  nur  nwn  llvp*, 
the  talk  wa>  straifiht  and  to  the  point. 
Now  that  the  war  han  ended  and  we 
must  make  provision  for  the  fireatest  re* 
conversion  problem  of  OI  Joe — where 
he  shall  live  and  how  he  shall  live — the 
straight  talk  suddenly  becomes  double 
talk.  Everybody  is  eager  to  say  that 
there  must  be  a  housing  program  for  the 


<r'i  i^rsiu     \^  I   |(>»nin|  llw,  Jan    H 

I  I  IM    V  'Hlillitlult,  4||M    **   <•,   IHII,   llallt 

'  '■■  *' '  ■■  ■'■■■'■  uA\*^  \Uf  4»«iiiii 


I  tmmMimfily    Hi  it  u^htm  ntif^ 

■    MH   *  '*ii 

at'  .  :  :lie 

lee  le  It  Jti  <    KMa 

tUri<  wiiKh  v\tii  n»>lthei'  fatii  iiic  vetet'AH 
nor  tlip  ipneritl  votltm  public. 

The  Patman  bill  now  before  us  permits 
allocation  of  bcbitp  mBtprlnls  to  con- 
struction of  dwpiUnK  places  for  veterani. 
This  permlsAion  to  allocate  materials 
must  be  kept  in  the  bill  Tor  the  simple 
reason  that  since  there  is  a  .scarcity  of 
materials,  we  must  have  a  guaranty  that 
these  scarce  materials  will  not  be  di- 
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rected  toward  nonessential  construction. 
Trusting  to  human  kindness  and  good 
will  is  certainly  not  going  to  insure  the 
veteran  that  when  materials  are  scarce, 
these  materials  will  nevertheless  go  to 
constructing  low-  and  medium-cost 
homes  that  he  can  afford  and  that  he 
needs  so  desperately.  These  scarce  ma- 
terials can  just  as  easily  go  toward  the 
building  of  $30,000  homes,  theaters,  res- 
taurants, and  other  types  of  nonessen- 
tial construction.  If  this  is  done,  just 
what  chance  does  the  veteran  have  of 
getting  the  3.500.000  homes  that  he  is 
going  to  need  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years?  We  must  be  realistic.  Careful 
surveys  and  studies  have  been  made  and 
the  average  returning  veteran  needs  a 
$6  000  home.  Unless  we  pass  legislation 
that  will  permit  the  allocation  of  scarce 
materials  to  this  type  of  home,  we  are  not 
going  to  come  anywhere  near  meeting 
the  great  need  of  the  veteran.  We  must 
recall  that  the  first  important  point 
made  by  Wilson  Wyatt  in  his  report  to 
the  President  is  that  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  some  3.000.000  moderately  and 
low-priced  homes  and  apartments  dur- 
ing the  next  2  years.  If  we  seriously 
want  to  try  to  meet  this  need,  if  we  are 
not  Just  paying  lip  service  to  the  veteran 
to  whom  we  owe  so  much,  we  must  give 
immediate  thought  to  writing  back  into 
the  Patman  bill  the  authority  to  the 
Housing  Director  to  allocate  scarce  mate- 
rials when  conditions  make  this  neces- 
sary. 

The  question  of  price  ceilings  on  new 
and  existing  construction  is  another 
essential  part  of  the  legislation  now  be- 
fore us.  We  all  clearly  recognize  infla- 
tionary trends  in  our  economy  today,  and 
if  we  are  to  protect  the  veteran  from 
harmful  speculation  and  the  crippling 
effects  of  inflation,  we  must  see  to  it  that 
price  ceilings  on  both  new  and  existing 
construction  are  provided  when  and  if 
they  are  needed.  There  Is  no  intention 
In  'he  Patman  bill  M  having  over>all 
price  celllnR!*  nor  of  having  any  such 
celllnitN  If  they  are  not  neoMsary.  How- 
ever, if  a  particular  locale,  a  particular 
type  of  const  mot  Ion  requires  celUnBs  to 
(ilvt>  the  veteran  protection  auulnst  speo- 
ulHilon,  then  HUihorlly  to  provide  this 
inuol  I.'  mvi'M  to  the  houadm  dirrelor  and 
the  lot'iil  H(in\inUlrttior)i  nt  ihn  vi^lerans' 

illU;  i 

t '  (if  lU'W  rim»truptlnn,  If 

Id  \w  M>i,  I  hey  will,  n? 

;;     uhiml  r.t  .;  i .;  ,i- 

I.M    111    s 


J 

M    tHl» 
mlintum    i^    Vet-Jf 


)MI 


I    crippiiMR 


Ahotlin  inl  a<<ppet  of  II'  '  itt 
bill  l8  the  mmitioH  of  premium  i>.i.»  m.  nts 
to  (speed  the  prnriuctlon  of  scarce  bulld- 
Ing  materials.  When  we  were  trying  to 
win  the  war.  we  freely  granted  subsidies 
to  those  who  were  producing  the  mate- 
rials of  war,  in  order  to  speed  the  victory. 
Now  we  must  be  willing  to  grant  subsi- 
dies for  scarce  building  materials,  so  that 
XCII— App. «4 


the  men  who  were  on  the  battlefield  last 
year  can  have  a  place  to  live  next,  year. 
This  granting  of  premium  payments, 
which  is  another  factor  urgently  recom- 
mended by  the  Housing  Expediter  to 
meet  our  goal  of  providing  some  3,000.000 
more  dwelling  places  for  veterans,  is  not 
now  included  in  the  legislation  before  us, 
but  It  must  be  included  to  provide  the 
fullest  guaranty  that  we  really  intend 
to  carry  out  the  program  which  is  so 
critically  needed. 

The  need  of  the  veteran  for  homes  is 
not  something  that  has  come  on  u:5  sud- 
denly. It  has  gradually  been  building  up 
during  the  past  five  war  years  when  ma- 
terials were  of  necessity  going  to  war. 
We  must  now  meet  with  vision,  with 
honesty,  and  with  courage  the  obligation 
that  we  have  to  the  returning  veteran  to 
give  him  a  home  to  live  in  which  will 
justify  the  reason  for  his  living  in  fox 
holes  for  4  years.  We  are  all  agreed 
on  the  need  for  an  emergency  program 
for  veterans'  housing.  Now  let  us  agree 
that  the  only  way  to  carry  out  such  a 
program  is  to  back  it  up  with  effective 
and  courageous  legislation.  With  the 
necessary  inclusion  of  amendments  to 
grant  premium  payments  and  to  grant 
authority  to  place  price  ceilings  on  exist- 
ing homes,  the  Patman  bill  now  before  us 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  insuring  the 
success  of  the  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram. 


Boston 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHUsrm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1946 

Mr,  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  lemarks  in  the  RitcoRD.  X 
wl,sh  to  Include  herein  a  very  IntereNtlng 
article  entitled  "American  Cltlf*:  Bos- 
ton." which  appeared  In  the  February 
Issue  of  the  Caravan,  a  monthly  ini\K«- 
glne  published  by  the  New  Yorktr  Motel 
Corp  of  New  York  City,  which  l«  edited 
b,"  Bhin^Aid  Henkln  and  whoMe  huhlnttkH 
U  iiifthMMtHl  liy  Hoke  Hliokltii.  In  um 
n(  the  nist  i)Nut>k  of  ihu  mMHMViinti  titer* 

;■;  :;\ra   a   Very    IllhulV    n\u\    iiiMitnUMl 
' ml  Uy  iix'  Hi^iiiHi  I'"  I'll  1'    *'i  <ii*' 
1 1 -I.  I  Hmw  ^  '  \    Ai 

'■''  "    U    heatliiu     ii' '    ' ' 

NhWi  MHfl  \\m\  *m  MHffi!  Ift  )' 

li.V      :     !      ■    ■■■     •     •       ■  ■'    

^' 
hi 


»n'i 


■t- 


Mf« 


M) 


ITlUrh     priiiTiM      't      '- ■ '     init      i       t>'iiitii        v    1 1 1  m-m 

mstM  sfttinns  IvMiHs  psjf  M^  tjeteml  Ih- 
terpit. 

Tiip  wiM  mnn  is  otie  who  lets  his  botitlii 
ivttnlii  their  full  tnnturlty  rnlu».  nnd  <hpt-*by 
tnakea  the  greatest  gnln  on  his  In  vestment. 

The  following  Is  the  splendid  write-up 
on  the  city  of  Boston: 

AMERICAN  crms:  »08T0N 

Beaton,  the  oldest  large  city  in  the  t7nlted 
SUt«i,  was  founded  in  1630  by  a  chartered 


company  of  English  colonists  under  the  ga»- 
ernorshlp  of  John  Wlnthrop.  Named  Shaw- 
mut  by  its  Indian  inhabitants  and  Trimon- 
taine  by  the  early  colonlste.  It  received  lt« 
present  name  on  September  17,  1630.  after  the 
town  of  Lincolnshire.  England,  from  which 
many  of  the  company  had  come.  Two  years 
later  It  was  established  as  the  capital  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  Is  today  capi- 
tal of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
Although  religious  freedom  was  one  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  early  English  colo- 
nies were  founded,  the  Puritan  population  of 
Boston  soon  became  intolerant  of  divergent 
religious  views.  Some  of  the  offenders  were 
exiled,  Anne  Hutchinson  among  them  and 
others,  like  Roger  Williams  who  founded 
Rhode  Island,  emigrated  voluntarily.  Be- 
tween 1648  and  1688  four  women  were  execut- 
ed as  witches  and  four  Quakers,  who  returned 
In  defiance  of  their  exile,  were  hanged  . 

For  many  years  Boston  was  the  largest 
town  in  the  colonies  and  It  has  always  occu- 
pied a  position  of  leadership.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  first  American  printing  office  and 
the  first  regular  newspaper,  the  Boston  Ne^-s 
Letter,  was  published  in  "Boston  In  1704. 
America's  first  public  school  which  is  still  In 
existence,  the  Public  Latin  School,  was  start-  " 
ed  in  1635.  Harvard  College,  located  across 
the  Charles  River  In  Cambridge,  the  country's 
oldest  Instltutlor  of  higher  learning,  was 
founded  In  the  following  year. 

Boston,  as  the  natural  center  of  the  Col- 
onies that  later  came  to  be  known  as  New 
England,  was  continuously  In  the  forefront 
In  the  long  dispute  with  the  mother  coun- 
try that  culminated  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Because  of  the  lack  of  resources  in 
New  England — the  soil  and  the  climate  were 
not  suitable  for  the  raising  of  the  colonial 
staples,  tobacco  or  cotton  or  sugar — this  sec- 
tion of  the  New  World  soon  became  England's 
stepchild  and  came  to  learn  that  It  had  to 
fend  for  Itself.  The  various  trade  and  tax 
laws.  Imposed  by  Britain,  worked  a  particular 
hardship  on  New  England's  seaport  towns. 
Therefore,  these  could  subsist  only  through 
their  shipping  among  the  other  Colonies  and 
between  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds.  As  a 
result,  Boston  enrned  the  name  of  hotbed  of 
the  Revolution,  with  the  Stamp  Act  and  Rev- 
enue Act  riots,  the  Boston  Massacre,  and  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  Boston  port  bill, 
outward  evidence  of  the  city's  right  to  the 
title.  America  itUl  rMpecta  the  names  of  the 
many  rugged  patriots  who  refused  to  accept 
Kngland's  punitlvp  inetisuies  in  silenoe,  surlv 
men  aa  Hunuirl  Adnini,  John  Ranooek.  faul 
Revere,  willlHm  Unwisii,  nnd  Jamea  Otia, 
lanoDK  H  Itiiii  Hat. 
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MW»  8HHf!l  t.H  feiiiDpi'  Li'nni.B  tiie  wp'  tne 
port  pnormtniBlt  espanrled  tot  Armr  and  Nary 
needs  so  that  few,  If  any  American  ports, 
win  be  able  to  boast  superlnrlty  in  this  re- 
spect when  peacetime  trading  la  resumed 
Boston  is  the  hub  of  a  rail  and  bus  trans- 
portation system  that  adequately  cares  for 
the  heavy  demands  placed  upon  It  by  a  busy 
Industrial  hinterland.  Located  as  It  Is  In 
the  far  northwest  corner  of  the  Uolted  States, 
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Boaton  la|  waging  a  eoostant  battle  to  main- 
freight  rates  to  outweigh  tu 
disadvantage.    But   thu   posl- 
to  be  advanti^eous  in  the  air 
pteture  at  the  future.     Because  of 
to  Borope.  Boston  U  daatlnad  to 
tion'B  principal  airport  of  embarka- 
turope  and  In  keeping  with  an  ex- 
demand  that  will  be  made  on  It 
air-field  facilities  are  now   being 
:panded.     Tbe   General   Bdward   L. 
t  In  Bast  Boston,  oesrer  to  tbe 
the  business  district  than  U  that 
other  largs  city  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
right  now  being  enlarged  to  many 
original  slse. 
has  maintained  Its  rank  as  one  of 
leading  Industrial  centers  from 
lUnas.     Before   the  present   war.   It 
betur  than  two-tbirda  of  all 
4ool  used  in   the  United  States  to 
Bngland  mills,  but  textiles  and 
long  since  bad  to  share  the  In- 
j  cene  with  a  long  and  dlverstQcd  llat 
a.    In  the  Boston  Industrial  area — 
counties  lnunedla\ely  surrounding 
the  city — sre  over  6.000  lac- 
clothing,  confectionery,  elec- 
rubber   goods,  ahlps.   printing. 
foundry  and  machine-shop  products, 
a  host  of  other  goods. 
earliest    colonial    days    fUhlng    has 
mportant  endeavor  In  New  England, 
subsistence:   later  as  a  commercial 
Boston  Is  the  largest  fishing  port 
.  itlantic  seaboard   with   the  world's 
\Mh    freezing   plant.     In    peacetime 
300.000.000  pounds  of  fish  are  re- 
the  port  annually  for  proceaalng  and 
on    to   Inland   markets, 
has   played   a  leading  role   In   the 
cultural    growth.      Referred    to    In 
»ra  as  "the  Athens  of  America"  It 
held  xindlsputed  claim  to  this  title 
years.     Here — and  In  neighboring 
and  Concord — lived  and  worked  a 
writers   which   gave   to   American 
distinctive  place  among  the  world's 
uieraturee.       Names     like     Emerson, 
Longfellow,    the    Alcotts.    Thoreau. 
Aldrlch.  Lowell,  Howells.  James, 
and  an  Imposing  roster  of  others 
and  aubstantlal  background  for 
writing   that   has   come   after 


other   cultural   fields   Boaton   has 

ilsyed  a  foremost  part.     Tbe  pres- 

Symphony  and  the  psrhaps  equal- 

Pc^  have  always  played  to  capac- 

bccauae  Boston  Is  a  city  of  mtiaic 


Public  Library  boasts  the  larg- 

e^Mta  book  circulation  of  any  Instl- 

Its  kind  In  America  and  inclden- 

housed  In  one  of  the  city's  show 

authentic  copy  of  an  antique  Jewel 

tiue  Italian  renaissance  architecture. 

Cspley    Square   from    the   library   Is 

(rhurch    (once   seat   of   the   famous 

I  rooks),  the  cotuitry's  outstanding 

>f  romaneaqiuc  architecture. 

s  first  iKana  of  education.  Bos- 
a  city  of  colleges  and  universities. 
Itossachuaetts   Institute   of   Tech- 
Tjufta.  Boston  University.  Boston  Col- 
.  Radcllffe.  Wellesley.  Northeast- 
Regis,  and  Suffolk  are  all  lo- 
metropolttan   Boaton  and   In  addt- 
theite  are  literally  hundreds  of  speclal- 
schqots  such  as  the  New  England  Con- 
of  Music.  Massachusetu  School  of 
Por^he   Dental   Clinic.   Mmw fhmrtts 
Pharmacy,  among  a  long  Uat  that 
city  Justly  famous  as  a  leader  In 


Sl»n  nons. 


kie 


Ingenuity"      which      doubtless 

from  the  hardships  of  colonial  days. 

Itself  manifest  m  many  ways  In 

•specially  perhaps  In  technolog  1- 

t.     Outstanding  among   In- 

and  dlacoeartea  bom  In  Boaton  ara 

Ulep  loae.  the  telegraph,  the  rulcanlaa- 


tlon  of  rubber  and.  not  far  away,  the  sewing 
machine.  In  medical  research  Boston  has 
played  an  Important  part  also.  Ether  was 
discovered  here  In  1846  as  was  the  use  of 
liver  to  counteract  anemia  and.  more  recent- 
ly, synthetic  quinine.  Boston's  hospltala  are 
well  up  among  the  world's  finest. 

The  geography  of  Boston  Is  a  subject  which 
causes  soqm  conftjslon.  With  an  area  of 
ooly  44  square  miles.  Boston  Is  the  tiniest  of 
the  counties  large  cities  The  population 
of  the  city  proper  in  1940  was  T70.816.  rank- 
ing it  ninth  In  the  country.  Out  to  see  the 
tru*  city  It  Is  necessary  to  consider  the 
meuopolitan  srea.  consisting  of  83  cities  snd 
towns  by  Cen]U.<(  Bureau  definition  still 
smaller  in  area  than,  for  example.  Los  An- 
geles proper,  but  with  a  populstlon  of  nearly 
3.500.000  In  this  area  arc  many  smaller 
cities  such  as  Lynn.  Somervllle.  Chelsea, 
Bverett.  Maiden.  Cambridge  Quincy.  Salem, 
and  Brockton,  each  an  Important  Industrial 
ocntar  In  Its  own  right:  sad.  of  course,  many 
resklential  conununltles  Thst  Boston  Is 
the  business  capital  of  this  area,  of  the 
whole  New  Bngland  area  Indeed,  is  revesled 
in  the  fact  that  it  la  the  country's  third 
largest  wholesale  center,  third  largest  retsU 
center,  snd  third  largest  banking  and  finan- 
cial cener;  outranked  by  only  New  Tork  City 
and  Chicago. 

With  Its  Innumerable  shrines,  htstorlcsl 
and  literary  its  beaches  and  parks  and  near- 
by mountains  and  lakes.  lU  modem  factories, 
its  manv  schools  and  colleges.  Boston  is  truly 
one  of  the  showplaces  of  America. 


Housing  Priority  for  Veterini 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASaaCHUiETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscoaD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing press  statement  of  Evalyn  Walsh 
McLean,  and  also  a  bill  introduced  by 
me  on  February  25: 

PnatJAST  33.  1946. 
Ttie  Congress  of  t^^e  United  States. 

Laoibs  and  OnfTUOcxN:  During  the  past 
waek.  your  sttention  was  drawn  to  a  scheme 
hatched  by  certain  high-placed  public  hous- 
ing bureaucraU  to  sell  McLean  Oardens,  Nay- 
lor  Oardens.  and  other  publicly  owned  sur- 
plus housing  projccu  direct  to  privste  real- 
csute  IntmaH  aad  eomptotaly  ignore  tbe 
pleas  of  war  vatafaiw  dsepsiataly  in  need  of 
decent  homes  for  themselves  and  ttoclr 
famUies. 

Our  brave  lads  who  marched  off  and  sailed 
away  to  win  tbe  victory  we  now  enjoy,  to- 
day are  happy  to  know  you  have  taken  defi- 
nite action  to  thwart  this  outrageous  plsn 
to  short-circuit  their  rights  to  return  to 
comfortable  homes  when  and  If  they  are 
ready. 

Before  you  today  la  a  House  reaolutlon  In- 
trtxlueed   by   Bapi— ntativ   Bbrh   Noraat 

war  veterans  top  priority  in  buying  dwellings 
for  their  own  use  In  other  words,  when 
you  have  acted,  the  men  "who  faced  the 
enemy  in  this  war  are  to  have  first  choice 
to  the  fruits  of  victory  rather  than  a  last 
chance . 

The  Defense  Homes  Corporation.  It  Is  In- 
taraatlng  to  note,  quickly  changed  their  plan 
whan  tbe  full  spotlight  of  public  opinion 
waa  turned  on.  They  have  MMMmaced  they 
will  bold  up  sale  of  these  *»^'«*"*ig  projecu 


\mtll  further  plans  can  be  worked  out.     It  Is 
well  they  did. 

During  the  war,  combat  aoldiers,  ssilors. 
and  airmen  Ulklng  with  one  another  by 
radio  would  end  each  Individual  conversa- 
tion with  the  word  "over."  That  was  their 
way  of  telling   the  other  guy   to  go  ahead. 

In  this  fight  by  our  war  vetersns  to  secvr* 
the  righU  for  which  they  battled  around  the 
world,  they  are  now  saying  to  you  ladles 
and  gentlemen  of  Congress.  "Over." 

In  other  words  "go  ahead— It's  up  to  you." 

No  time  should  be  lost,  there  must  be  no 
stalling,  no  more  Insufferable  delays  In  mak- 
ing Into  the  law  of  the  land  the  safeguards 
which  will  guarantee  our  war  veterans  the 
rights  they  so  richly  deserve. 

Over! 

Respectfully. 

EvALTN   Walsh    McLzy.N. 

H.  R   5576 

A    bill    relating    to    veterans'    priorities    in 

purchasing  surplu-:   property   suitable   for 

residential  purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.  That  as  used  In  this 
set— 

is)  The  term  "Chairman"  means  the 
Chairman  of  *.he  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
War  Assets  Corporation  or  th»  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agency  of  the  United  States  to 
which  his  functions  with  respect  to  surplus 
residential  property  are  transferred. 

(b)  The  term  "residential  property" 
means  (1)  any  property  consisting  of  Isnd. 
together  with  any  fixtures  and  Improvements 
tiMreon.  located  within  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, which  is  suitable  f  jr  residential  pur- 
poses, and  (2)  any  war  housing,  whether  lo- 
cated within  or  outside  of  the  District  of 
Columbis. 

(ci  The  term  "surplus  recidenilsl  prop- 
erty" means  realdentisl  property  which  has 
been  determined  under  section  11  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944.  aa  amended,  to 
be  surplua  prooarty  and  is  classified  by  the 
Chairman  as  suitable  for  residential  ptir- 
poaes. 

Id)  The  term  "public  notice  '  means  notice 
given  as  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
under  section  11  (e)  of  the  Surplus  Property 
Act  of  1944.  as  amended 

(e»  The  term  "vetersn"  means  (1)  any 
Individual  in  the  active  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  Sutcs  during  the 
present  wsr;  (2)  any  individual  who  served 
in  the  active  military  o'  naval  service  of  the 
United  SUtes  on  or  sfter  September  16.  1S40. 
and  prior  to  the  terminatlLn  of  the  present 
war.  and  who  has  been  discharged  or  released 
therefrom:  or  (3)  any  corporation,  partner- 
ship, firm,  aasocistlon.  oi  other  entity  either 
wholly  compoaed  of  individuals  deacri  >e<1  in 
clsueaa  (\)  and  (3)  or  wholly  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  such  indlvldf  Js. 

1(1  The  terms  "Oovernment  agency* 
"owning  agency",  'disposal  agency",  "prop- 
erty". "SUte".  and  "war  hoiuing'  have  the 
same  mesning  as  when  used  in  the  Surpliu 
Property  Act  of  1944.  aa  amended 

Sac.  2  Whenever  any  surplus  residential 
property  ta  to  ba  disposed  of  other  than  to 
Oownmcnt  agencies  or  to  States  or  their  po- 
lltleal  subdivisions  or  Instrumentalities  ss 
provldad  in  sections  ll  and  13  of  the  Sxirplus 
Property  Act  of  1944.  as  amended,  veterana 
shall  be  granted  a  priority  in  the  purchase 
of  such  property  over  nonveterans  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sac  3.  Surplus  residential  property  shall 
ba  subdivided  into  the  appropriate  units  In 
which  the  Chairman  deems  It  should  be  du- 
poaed  of,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
character  of  the  property  and  the  objectives 
of  this  act  to  provide  preferences  in  purchases 
thereof  to  veterans 

Sk.  4.  (a)  Veterans  shall  be  given  60  days 
after  public  notice  within  which  to  signify 
in  writing  an  Intention  to  acquire  any  unit 
of  aurplus  realdantlal  property  which  is  of- 
fered for  sale.     The  sales  price  shall   be  at 
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the  reasonable  value  In  a  normal  market  as 
determined  by  an  appraisal  as  provided  In 
section  5. 

(b)  If  after  signify it.g  an  Intention  to  ac- 
quire any  unit  of  surplus  residential  prop- 
erty a  veteran  declines  to  purchase  it  at  the 
appraised  value  or  is  unable  to  meet  the 
terms  of  the  sale,  public  notice  shall  be  given 
offering  the  unit  for  sale  to  other  veterans 
at  the  price  fixed  by  the  appraisal.  Such 
public  notice  shall  specify  a  reasonable  time 
within  which  any  veteran  may  apply  for  the 
purchase  of  such  unit  at  the  price  so  fixed. 

(c)  Units  of  surplus  residential  property 
not  sold  to  veterans  under  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)  may  be  disposed  of  to  nonveterans,  but 
no  such  unit  shall  be  disposed  of  to  any  non- 
veteran  upon  terms  more  favorable  than  the 
terms  under  which  the  unit  has  been  offered 
to  veterans. 

(d)  The  terms  of  the  sale  of  any  unit  of 
surplus  residential  property  to  any  veteran 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  include 
provisions  requiring  that  In  the  case  of  any 
resale  of  such  property  during  the  10-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  sale,  the 
property  will  first  be  offered  for  resale  to 
veterans  at  not  more  than  the  reasonable 
value,  in  a  normal  market  as  determined  by 
an  appraisal  as  provided  In  section  5  Ex- 
cept as  provided  In  this  section,  sales  to  vet- 
erans under  this  act  shall  be  upon  such 
terms  as  the  Chairman  may  prescribe. 

Sec.  5.  Units  of  surplus  residential  property 
offered  for  sale  shall  be  appraised  by  an  ap- 
praiser selected  by  the  disposal  agency  c* 
other  prospective  seller  and  an  appraiser 
selected  by  the  prospective  veteran  buyer  or, 
In  case  of  disagreement  of  the  two  appraisers 
so  selected,  by  an  appraiser  Jointly  selected 
by  the  first  two  appraisers.  The  determina- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  reasonable  value 
In  a  normal  market  shall  be  based  upon 
reasonable  values  during  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1.  1937.  and  ending  December 
31,  1939, 


Commentator  Payi  Deserved  Tribute  to 
Hon.  Sol  Bloom,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January 
29,  Don  Pryor.  speaking  from  London, 
paid  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  de- 
serving tributes  ever  paid  any  man  in 
public  life  when  he  devoted  his  entire 
broadcast  to  the  outstanding  ccatribu- 
tlon  made  that  day  by  the  distinguished 
and  beloved  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  Hon.  Sol  Bloom. 

Throughout  his  long  and  remarkably 
successful  political  career.  Sol  Bloom 
has  always  thought  and  acted  in  terms  of 
people.  In  his  persuasive  address  before 
the  United  Nations  Social  and  Economic 
Council,  he  reminded  this  great  group 
that  if  the  UNO  is  to  work,  people  must 
be  the  primary  object  of  its  concern. 

Because  Sol  Bloom  puts  men  before 
machines,  people  before  profit,  little  folks 
everywhere  have  hope  that  under  his 
leadership  the  foreign  policy  of  the  great- 
est nation  in  all  the  world  will  be  weU 
handled. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  the  comments  of  the  able  CBS 
commentator,  Don  Pryor,  delivered  on 


The  World  Today,  Tuesday,  January  29, 
1946.  6:45  to  7  p.  m.  eastern  standard 
time: 

8ol  Bloom,  the  old  war  horse  of  American 
foreign  affairs,  who  came  to  London  first 
many  years  ago  as  a  young  song  writer  of 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  with  a  tune  to  peddle,  sold  the 
biggest  bill  of  goods  of  his  life  today,  on 
behalf  of  all  the  suffering  peoples  of  the 
world.  An  American-sponsored  resolution, 
calling  on  all  the  nations  that  are  able  to 
contribute  to  the  UNRRA  "kitty."  was  up  for 
consideration  by  the  United  Nations  Social 
and  Economic  Council.  It  has  been  passive- 
ly opposed  by  some.  The  delegate  of  Saudi 
Arabia — all  51  nations  were  represented  there 
today — objected  to  the  levy  of  1  percent  of 
each  nation's  national  income.  The  Uru- 
guayan delegate  protested  that  his  country 
had  heavy  expenses  at  home. 

So,  Sol  :Jloom,  in  a  slightly  rumpled  suit, 
with  the  large,  loose  features  of  his  face  set 
grimly  and  using  his  hands  and  liberal,  old- 
style  oratorical  gestures,  pulled  out  all  the 
stops,  as  he  used  to  do  now  and  then  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  "Can 
you  get  peace  and  security,"  he  asked,  "where 
people  are  starving,  when  fathers  and  moth- 
ers know  what  It  is  to  have  babies  coming 
to  them  and  pleading  for  a  little  piece  of 
bread  and  for  something  to  keep  them 
warm?"  He  let  the  question  answer  Itself. 
He  paid  lavish  tribute  to  the  work  of  UNRRA 
so  far.  but  warned  that  It  needed  far  more 
help,  If  It  were  to  prevent  disaster  In  the 
form  of  famine  and  epidemics.  And  it  needs 
help  this  year,  he  insisted,  for  next  year 
there  won't  be  any  people  to  feed.  "If  you 
can  only  give  a  bag  of  peanuts,  give  a  bag 
of  peanuts."  All  the  opposition  there  waa 
melted,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
acclamation. 

The  song  Sol  Bloom  sold  when  he  came 
over  here  40  years  ago.  The  Honeysuckle  and 
the  Bee,  Is  still  selling,  by  the  way,  still  giv- 
ing pleasure  to  many  people.  But  far  more 
people  may  be  affected  by  what  he  did  today. 


CIO  Backs  Truman-Wyatt  Housing 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1946 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  include  the 
following  statement: 

President  Philip  Murray,  of  the  CIO,  and 
President  R.  J.  Thomas,  of  the  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers,  CIO.  today  Issued  tbe  fol- 
lowing statement  on  the  emergency  housing 
program  advanced  by  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt: 

"The  housing  program  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Wyatt  and  approved  by  President  Truman 
recognizes  the  magnitude  of  the  need  of  the 
homeless  veterans,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  appraises  realistically  America's  potential 
productive  capacity  to  meet  this  need.  It 
does  so  by  enabling  the  building  industry 
and  related  private  enterprises  to  get  going 
at  a  rate  of  peacetime  production  that  will 
match  our  high  wartime  momentum.  It  will 
do  this  with  a  minimum  but  essential  amoimt 
of  Government  assistance. 

"Only  those  who  have  no  faith  In  Amer- 
ican democracy  and  American  production 
genius  will  doubt  America's  capacity  to  meet 
the  goals  set  In  Mr.  Wyatt's  most  practlciJ 
program.  Such  defeatists  are  the  same  ones 
who  only  a  short  time  ago  attacked  our  war- 
time aircraft  and  shipbuilding  goals. 


"Actually  the  housing  program  will  greatly 
aid  the  building  industry,  since  not  only  will 
It  enable  It  to  produce  at  maximum  to  meet 
the  present  crisis,  but  will  lay  a  firm  basis 
for  many  years  of  full-scale  output.  When 
carried  out,  these  measures  will  make  pos- 
sible for  the  first  time  continuous  production 
of  low-cost  housing  for  the  mass  market  of 
middle-  and  low-Income  families,  for  whom 
It  Is  estimated  that  over  16,000,000  new 
houses  will  be  needed  In  the  coming  decade. 
While  the  approximately  3.000.000  houses 
called  for  In  1946  and  1947  will  greatly  allevi- 
ate the  present  plight  of  the  homeless,  we 
win  have  to  continue  to  keep  our  sights  high 
for  many  years  to  come  if  we  are  to  reach  our 
goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  American 
family. 

"The  housing  program  must  be  put  Into 
effect  at  once.  It  must  be  a  major  part  of 
the  national  effort  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment. Its  enactment  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  the  veteran  and  all  citizens  who  want  a 
prosperous  American  economy.  It  Is  now 
squarely  up  to  Congress  to  pass  speedily  the 
necessary  legislation — the  Patman  bill,  the 
Wagner-Ellender-Taft  bill,  and  the  Kilgore- 
Mltchell  bill — so  that  the  new  housing  pro- 
gram can  go  forward." 


Target:    Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1946 : 

target:  housing 

Congress  begins  debate  today  on  Mr.  Wil- 
son Wyatt's  plan  to  get  2,700,000  homes 
started  In  the  next  27  months  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  housing  crisis  from  getting  worse. 
It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  legislators  will 
dispatch  the  program  promptly — after  pltig- 
glng  up  two  holes  which  were  punched  in  It 
last  week  by  a  House  committee. 

The  plan  was  made  In  one  piece  and  each 
part  was  essential  to  arrival  at  stated  goals 
on  time.  Mr.  Wyatt  defined  the  goals  with 
the  precision  by  which  military  production 
was  turned  out  on  time.  "Target  for  1946: 
1,200.000  homes  started.  •  •  •  Target  for 
1947:  1,500,000  homes  started,"  said  Mr. 
Wyatt.  and  he  noted:  "Neither  buslness-as- 
usual.  labor-as-usual,  building-as-usual  nor 
Government-as-usual  will  suffice."  The 
country  apparently  agreed.  There  was  hearty 
applause  all  around  and  no  criticism  to  speak 
of.  The  only  thing  that  has  changed  par- 
ticularly since  then  Is  in  the  public  temf>er — 
that  people  are  more  wide  awake  to  the  emer- 
gency and  less  patient. 

It  Is  hard  to  see  what  prompted  the  com- 
mittee members  to  drop  fr  $800,000,000 
premium  payments  provision  by  which 
building  stuff— the  very  first  essential,  now 
bottlenecked— Is  to  be  brought  Into  the  mar- 
ket. Conceivably  It  was  thought  that  aid  to 
be  offered  to  some  producers — premiums  for 
producing  more  than  the  usual  amotuit  of 
conventional  materials  and  for  making  the 
newer  ones,  such  as  light  metal  and  plastics, 
which  Incidentally  can  be  turned  Into  houses 
faster — might  upset  the  present  competitive 
position  of  the  producers.  That  this  would 
happen  Is  highly  doubtful.  Producers  them- 
selves have  said  right  along  that  there  Is 
demand  for  far  more  material  than  can  be 
made  of  every  sort,  and  that  Incentives  are 
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9emsnd  for   1.500.000  homes  esch 
Ul  continue  10  years.     There  Is 
p^Mslble  objection,  on  principle,  to 
-like  aid  to  private  enterprise — 
which  it  Is  worth  while  to  note 
obecrvatloos  by  Senator  Tarr, 
^rbo  will  certainly  be  accepted  as 
lefender  of  our  existing  economy. 
of  housing  with  Federal  aid  In- 
■^bsldles  for  low-coat  homes.  Sen- 
noticed  that  "If  the  free-enter- 
system  does  not  do  Its  best  to  prevent 
*     it  will  be  superseded  by 
progressive  system  which  (toes." 
pn  mium   payments   are   required   to 
rest  of   the   program   work,   with 
es   to   channel   the   material   Into 
priced  home  building  and  prefer- 
veterans,    encouragement    to    the 
of  additional  labor,  and  control  of 
House  committee  also  dropped 
proposed  celling  on  existing  homes.    This 
tsU  ceiling,  which  would  affect 
specttlston,  in  our  Judgment,  for 
proposition  la  simply   to  let   whatever 
h4uM  Is  sold  for  at  this  time  be  the 
the   duration   of    the    emergency, 
little  logic  or  fairness  In  putting  a 
-home  prices  but  none  on  those 
alrhady  exist. 
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Importatjon   of  Vacuam   Geaneri    From 
Great  Britain 
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Mr.  Speaker,  under 
nctend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
Iqclude  the  following  letter  and 
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[From     t|ie     Chicago     Herald- American     of 
February  13.  1944 1 
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States  of  A.jerlca  orders  250,000 
ners  fro-n  Britain." 
readers,  this  Is  not  a  faked  story 
propaganda, 
reproduction  of  an  advertisement  In 
DeUy  Mall,  trans-Atlantic  edl- 
Ja^uary  10.  1946 

we  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  the 
cleaner  Winston  Churchill  and  Lord 
on  the  United  States  Treasury, 
machine  must  have  been  much  more 

han  the  household  variety. 

adMertlwment  deals  with  a  gadget  as 

American  &s  ham  and  eggs,  and 

make   clear  even  to  the  dumbest 

what    Is   happening   to   American 

the  prestige  of  American  products 

n  world  markets  but  here  In  the 

Stfites. 

production  of  vacuum  cleaners, 

^aachlnes.  refrigerators,  and  other 

Is  almost   at   a  standstill   while 

rrum&n  plays  politics  with  Sidney 

a:  Id  the  OPA  harasses  and  browbeats 


laeantlme.  the  smart  British  are  not 

our     world     markets     for 

dieaners   and    other    products,    but 

pvparing  to  flc  xl  the  United  States 

same   products   made   by   labor 

about  half  of  American  wages. 

chance   do   you   suppose   American 

are    going    to    have    to    sell 

cleaners  in  South  America,  Central 

1  urope.  and  Asia  when  the  British 

that  although  we  originated  thla 
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machine,  we  buy  British  vacuum  cleaners  for 
our  own  use? 

These  people  In  other  countries  will  never 
be  able  to  understand  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  forced  to  go  abroad  for 
vacuum  cleaners  because  they  could  not  get 
the  superior  prodtKts  of  their  own  factories. 

Of  course,  the  smug  llttla  Waahlagtaa  bu- 
reaucrats have  not  the  sllgMwt  uBduitand- 
Ing  of  the  enormous  cost  and  dlfflcultles  of 
building  up  markets  at  home  and  abroad. 
Ninety  percent  of  them  could  not  run  a 
hotdog  stand  successfully. 

In  England,  however,  the  ablest  men  In 
the  Empire  devote  their  attention  to  the 
development  of  trade.  With  no  natural  re- 
sources. England  must  t>e  InUlUgent  or 
starve. 

Beginning  1  month  after  Elsenhower's  army 
landed  In  Normandy  and  months  before 
Germany  surrendered.  England  Issued  thou- 
sands of  permits  to  buslncMmen  to  go 
abroad  and  prepare  for  after-war  trade. 

The  British  appropriated  •800.000.000  to 
back  export  trade. 

Lord  Woolton.  the  Minister  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, advised  businessmen  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  made  studies  of  overseas  markets 
in  20  countries  and  was  ready  to  back  the 
drive  for  trade 

"The  world  abroad  Is  huni;77  for  our  prod- 
ucts." said  Lord  Woolton.  "and  we  must  not 
tempt  o\ir  customers  overseas  to  find  other 
sources  of  supply." 

Let  us  not  be  silly  and  get  angry  at  the 
Intelligent  BrltUh. 

Let  us  use  some  of  these  vacrnim  cleaners 
to  do  a  thorough  spring  hotuecleanlng  In 
Washington. 

BsALTH-Moa.  Imc  , 

Chicago.  III..  FebTuary  25.  1948. 
Hon.  Bastkl  J.  Jonkmam. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAa  8n:  We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  attached  editorial  regarding  the  proposed 
Importation  Into  the  United  SUtes  of  aflO.OOO 
vacuum  cleaners  from  Britain  The  editorial 
appeared  In  the  Chicago  Herald-American  for 
February  13.  1940.  and  is  a  stunning  indict- 
ment of  that  kind  of  Washington  muddled 
political  thinking  which  propoeea  to  assist  the 
Introduction  of  foreign  merchandise  Into  the 
American  market  In  direct  competition  with 
American  products. 

We  use  the  word  "assist"  advisedly.  In 
the  Instance  Involved.  250.000  vacuum  clean- 
ers represent  one-eighth  of  the  United  States 
record  sales  in  the  biggest  year  the  Industry 
ever  had.  The  figure  represents  a  huge  slice 
of  the  present  year's  vacuum  cleaner  market 
potential.  To  make  more  grievous  the  In- 
jury about  to  be  done  to  American  vacuum 
cleaner  maniifacturers.  there  Ik  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  this  vast  flood  of  domestic 
market -destroying  merchandise  will  t>e  fi- 
nanced In  part  out  of  the  proposed  $4,000.- 
000.000  loan  to  Britain.  •  •  •  a  loan  to  be 
paid  for  by  the  very  people  who  will  suffer 
ttom  the  Import  of  this  foreign  equipment. 

Since  1941.  our  organization  and  thousands 
of  other  American  manufacturers  have  been 
"selling"  the  public  on  the  vital  necessity 
of  waiting  for  home  appliances,  like  vacuum 
cleaners,  until  after  the  war.  Although  the 
war  ended  7  months  ago.  we  still  have  prac- 
tically nothing  save  excuses  to  offer  the  Amer- 
ican public,  •  •  •  largely  due  to  Wash- 
ington-created shortages. 

Also,  the  45.000  small  btislneasmen  who 
move  home  appliances  from  manufacturer  to 
consumer  are  without  vacuum  cleaners  to 
sell,  •  •  •  although  their  books  are 
loaded  with  advance  orders  from  customers 
who  are  becoming  extremely  Impatient  with 
the  unreasonable  delay  In  secxirtng  merchan- 
dise. This  delay,  we  may  add.  Is  all  too  fre- 
quently ascribed  solely  to  the  manufacturer. 

Therefore,  an  Industry  that  Is  equipped  and 
ready  to  produce  2.500,000  vacuum  cleaners  in 


1940.  with  a  retail  value  of  over  1135  000  000. 
stands  hamstrung  with  partially  shut-down 
planU  and  skeleton  crews  of  workers,  while  a 
few  self-styled  Washington  "experU "  Indulge 
In  manipulations  that  are  supposed  to  adjust 
our  economy  to  "a  more  abundant  way  of 
life." 

Is  It  possible  that  we  are  supposed  to  ac- 
cept as  a  solution  to  our  problem  the  proposal 
that  the  American  housewife  buy  British, 
while  American  Industry  Is  taught  how  to  run 
its  affairs?  That  we  must  stand  by  and  t)e 
sandbagged  by  foreign  competition  l>ecaus« 
w«  have  been  rendered  unable  by  our  own 
Government  to  defend  our  domestic  market* 
with  vastly  superior  American-made  prod- 
ucts? 

In  order  that  public  confidence  In  the 
vacuum-cleaner  Industry  msy  not  be  en- 
tirely destroyed,  we  are  proposing  to  the 
Vacuimi  Cleaner  Manufacturers  Association 
that  a  series  of  advertisements  be  placed  In 
the  principal  newspapers  of  the  Nation,  tell- 
ing the  people  why  they  must  buy  foreign  . 
vacuum  cleaners  If  they  want  vacuum  clean- 
ers now.  The  time  has  come  when  we.  along 
with  other  manufacturers  who  are  paying  an 
unearned  penalty  for  un-American  economic 
theorizing,  must  bring  the  Injustice  of  our 
condition  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

You  and  every  other  InrelUgent.  unpreju- 
diced American  must  see  the  Inexcusable  stu- 
pidity of  a  condition  which  for  seven  long 
months  has  held  the  finest  Industrial  system 
In  the  world  at  a  standstill.  We  urge  you, 
therefore,  to  take  the  following  two  steps  In 
behalf  of  American  Industry: 

1.  Propose  a  bill  that  will  Immediately 
stop  the  Importation  of  any  article  of  com- 
mwcs  for  which  there  Is  ample  productive 
capacity  In  this  country  during  the  period 
thst  -aid  productive  capacity  Is  held  Inopera- 
tive Involuntarily. 

2.  Do  everything  In  your  power  to  remove 
the  restrictions  against  reasonable  price  ad- 
justments that  now  prevent  United  States 
Industry  from  getting  into  high  gear  so  as 
to  attain  maximum  production. 

fimcerely  yours. 

RZALTH-Moa.  iNC  . 

ALBzar   E    KaAMza, 

Vice  President. 


Hon.  Wri^bt  Patman,  of  Texas,  Charges 
Real-Estate  Lobby  With  Deliberate 
Falsehoods — Reveals  Existence  ot  Mil- 
lion-Dollar Slash  Fund — Demands 
Homes  for  Veterans  at  Reasonable 
Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  February  27.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  include  the  script 
of  a  radio  program  which  was  broadcast 
at  10:30  p.  m..  February  26.  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System's  net- 
work. 

This  public-spirited  organization  has  a 
weekly  feature  entitled  "Congress 
Speaks,"  which  has  done  much  to  keep 
the  American  people  informed  of  worth- 
while things  that  are  being  done  in 
Washington.    Last  night's  program  was 
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entitled  "The  Veterans  Housing  Scan- 
dal": 

Mr.  CosTtLLO.  One  of  the  strangest  aspects 
of  the  American  postwar  reconversion  pe- 
riod Is  the  fact  that  across  the  broad  breadth 
of  America,  the  fabled  land  of  abundance, 
there  has  suddenly  appeared  the  most  acute 
housing  shortage  the  Nation  has  ever  faced. 
The  situation  had  been  Intensifying  slowly — 
almost  imperceptibly — for  several  yeara. 
Then  our  armies  starred  pouring  home  from 
the  far-flung  battle  fronts  over  the  world, 
and  we  faced  a  housing  crisis. 

With  me  In  the  studio  tonight  I  have  Con- 
gressman WaicHT  Patman.  of  Texas.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  administration's  housing 
bin  and  leader  of  the  floor  fight  for  Its  pas- 
sage. I  have  asked  him  to  give  us  some  first- 
hand Information  about  how  and  why  he 
believes  the  returning  veteran  finds  himself 
In  such  a  dilemma.  Mr.  Patman,  what  are 
your  general  views  on  this  housing  situation? 

Mr.  Patman.  The  desperate  plight  of  our 
returning  veterans  in  their  vain  search  for  a 
place  to  live  Is  belnp  written  plainly  on  the 
want-ad  pages  of  our  dally  newspapers.  You 
can  turn  to  any  city  In  the  country — New 
York.  Chicago.  Detroit,  Dallas,  Los  Angeles^ 
and  read  and  hear  the  same  story  of  their 
misery  and  need. 

One  would  think,  considering  the  eternal 
debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  these  youngsters 
who  won  the  war  for  us,  that  Americans 
would  gladly  make  an  all-out  effort  to  help 
veterans  find  a  place  to  live  when  they  are 
discharged  from  the  Army.  I  think  It  Is 
almost  a  national  disgrace  that  this  has  not 
been  the  case  Instead,  they  are  being  made 
the  victims  of  the  biggest  speculative  swindle 
In  the  history  of  our  country.  They  are 
t>elng  forced  to  pay  fantastic  prices  for  jerry- 
built  shacks  In  order  to  find  shelter. 

I  can  cite  literally  hundreds  of  cases  from 
my  own  mail — specific  Instances  where  vet- 
erans have  been  charged  $10,000  for  a  $5,000 
home.  I  have  one  Ctse  of  a  B-29  pilot  who 
got  back  to  his  Chicago  home  2  months  ago. 
A  landlord,  who  is  not  typical,  demanded 
$150  as  side-money  before  renting  him  an 
apartment.  Literally  thousands  of  veterans 
cannot  afford  the  tremendous  down-pay- 
ments now  required  on  a  home. 

In  one  Texas  town  there  l.s  a  veteran  who 
has  his  home  half  finished.  He  has  a  priority 
certificate.  Last  week  he  went  from  lumber 
mill  to  lumber  mill  seeking  enough  material 
to  finish  his  home.  These  mills  had  lumber 
In  their  yards,  they  had  wall-board,  they 
had  flooring,  but  the  mill  men  told  the 
veteran.  "I'm  sorry.  This  lumber  was  ordered 
for  commercial  construction.  It  Is  already 
sold." 

And  that's  the  story.  Across  the  land  new 
stores  are  being  erected;  theaters,  bowling 
alleys,  all  types  of  commercial  structures, 
are  consujring  the  material  that  should  go 
Into  homes  for  veterans. 

We  have  a  plan  to  put  a  stop  to  all  this. 
It  Is  the  program  recently  announced  by  the 
President  to  bullo  homes  by  the  millions; 
build  them  faster  than  they  have  ever  been 
built  before:  build  them  with  the  same 
speed  and  Intensity  that  we  built  airplanes 
and  ships  and  guns  to  supply  the  battle- 
fronts  over  the  world:  to  mobilize  th,  forces 
of  the  building  Industry  in  the  same  way  that 
the  automobile  Industry,  the  oil  industry, 
and  the  building  industry  Itself  were  mobi- 
lized to  meet  the  problems  of  war 

The  President  and  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt.  his 
Housing  Expediter,  set  a  goal;  a  goal  to  build 
2.700.000  home-  In  the  next  24  months;  more 
than  seven  times  the  number  that  was  con- 
structed In  1945.  Tlie  plan  has  been  set  In  a 
framework  of  broad  vision  and  careful  plan- 
ning. The  President  has  called  for  bold  and 
energetic  action  on  the  part  of  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry." 

In  November  I  introduced  a  housing  bill 
to  provide  the  legislative  foundation  for  thla 


program.  Its  one  objective  was  to  provide 
houses  for  veterans  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and 
to  hold  down  speculation  In  existing  homes 
until  the  veteran  demand  had  been  met. 
What  happened?  The  most  vicious  lobby  of 
the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  Las  been  organ- 
ized to  oppose  the  measure  and  all  its  parts. 
For  a  month  Washington  representatives  of 
the  real-estate  interes*  have  been  button- 
holing Congressmen,  urging  them  to  vote 
against  houses  for  veterans. 

These  same  interests  sent  word  out  over 
the  country  to  legitimate  lumber  dealers, 
urging  them  to  wire  their  Congressmen  to 
oppose  the  bill.  Thousands  of  telegrams 
have  been  pouring  In  upon  the  Representa- 
tives and  Senators.  All  this  costs  money.  I 
conservatively  estimate  that  a  minimum  of 
$25,000  worth  of  telegrams  have  reached  Con- 
gress in  <,ne  past  10  days.  Who  paid  for  this 
campaign?  Why  would  anyone  spend  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  defeat  a  plan  to  help  vet- 
erans find  shelter? 

I  think  I  know  the  answer.  It  has  been 
reported  in  various  newspapers  that  the 
Washington  real-estate  lobbyists  have  a 
slush  fund  of  from  one  to  five  million  dollars 
to  be  spent  for  such  nefarious  purposes  as 
these.  These  lobbyists  have  stooped  to 
downright  falsehoods  to  dupe  and  mislead 
legitimate  and  responsible  lumbermen  and 
real-estate  dealers  over  the  country. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  a  publication 
called  "Headlines",  which  these  real-estate 
representatives  Sent  cut  last  week.  It  urges 
that  the  housing  bill  Implementing  the 
President's  program  be  sent  back  to  com- 
mittee. It  said.  "The  Wyatt  program  has 
been  rushed  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with- 
out the  customary  public  hearings.  Indus- 
try and  private  citizens  have  not  been  given 
the  chance  to  submit  facts  about  the  effect 
It  will  have.  Only  by  such  facts  will  Con- 
gress be  able  to  give  pro|>er  consideration  to 
this  vital  legislati'^n." 

Thousands  of  legitimate  lumber  dealers 
read  and  believed  that  statement.  The 
truth  was  that  the  housing  bill  was  Intro- 
duced on  November  20.  1945,  and  hearings 
were  held  on  It  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  from  December  3,  1945, 
until  February  14.  1946.  Durii.r  this  period 
of  more  than  2  months  of  hearings,  a  volume 
of  testinvjny  was  taken.  What  Is  more  to  the 
point,  the  same  representative  who  said  In- 
dustry had  not  been  given  a  chance  to  tes- 
tify, himself  was  heard  for  one  full  day  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
and  his  statements  occupied  lo  pages  of  the 
hearing  record. 

Why  should  these  obbylsts  stoop  to  such 
practices?  I  believe  there  is  a  quite  obvi- 
ous answer  to  that.  Should  this  legislation 
pass,  they  will  be  denied  the  greatest  sucker 
market  lii  history.  The  only  thing  they  ob- 
ject to  seriously  in  the  administration's  pro- 
gram Is  a  formula  which  would  prevent  real- 
estate  speculation  during  the  housing  crisis 
of  some  18  months. 

If  the  legislation  passes.  Federal  appraisers 
will  scrutinize  builders'  plans  for  new  homes 
to  see  that  the  veteran  gets  his  money's 
worth.  The  legitimate  builders  have  found 
no  fault  with  this,  but  the  group  of  specu- 
lators who  are  paying  these  Washington  lob- 
byists well  know  that  the  houses  they  are 
building  will  stand  no  ruch  examination. 

I  personally  know  of  Instance  after  in- 
stance where  veterans  who  have  finally 
found  a  place  to  live  are  being  '»vic*td  be- 
cause their  homes  were  sold  out  from  under 
them  by  the  landlord.  These  same  specu- 
lators, worshiping  at  the  great  gcd  greed,  cry 
that  we  are  ruining  free  enterprise  when  we 
want  to  build  homes  for  veterans  in  the  six 
to  seven  thousand  dollar  range.  They  claim 
that  homes  cannot  be  built  in  America  for 
six  or  seven  thousand  dollars.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  Is  that  the  speculators  can  make 
more  profit  per  house  on  $15,000  mansions, 
and,  therefore,  they  have  not  the  slightest 


desire  to  build  homes  for  veterans  at  six  or 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

However,  personally  I  am  convinced  ther« 
are  sufficient  responsible,  thinking  Ameri- 
cans in  our  country  who  cannot  be  duped  by 
propaganda  and  who  will  join  in  this  pro- 
gram of  helping  us  provide  homes  for  our 
veterans. 

That's  a  rather  lengthy  explanation,  but 
I  think  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  the  facts  of  the  housing  situation. 

Mr.  Costello.  Every  man  to  his  own  opin- 
ion. Mr.  Patman.  Now  there  are  several 
points  I  would  like  to  clarify  In  my  own 
mind.  You  spoke  of  this  formula  for  hold- 
ing down  speculation  on  existing  homes. 
What  formul     did  you  mean? 

Mr.  Patman.  Simply  this.  Mr.  Costello. 
One  of  the  major  sections  of  the  housing  bill 
provides  that  the  present  owner  of  a  home 
could  sell  It  at  any  time  for  whatever  price 
he  could  get  for  It.  That  price  would  then 
become  the  celling  price  *or  the  duration 
of  the  housing  emergency. 

It  protects  the  Investment  of  the  present 
owner  Its  sole  purpose  Is  to  prevent  the 
speculative  reselling  that  has  skyrocketed  the 
price  of  so  many  homes. 

Mr.  Costello.  How  long  Would  that  celling 
price  remain? 

Mr.  Patman.  Only  for  the  life  of  the  hous- 
ing bill— until  December  31,  1947— some  18 
months.  I  don't  think  that  wlU  hurt  any- 
one, yet  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  mis- 
understood and  controversial  points  of  the 
whole  legislation.  It  does  hit  the  speculators 
squarely  In  their  pocketbooks,  however,  and 
we  have  heard  the  resulting  outcry. 

Mr.  Costello.  There  does  exist  some  sin- 
cere criticism  of  your  bill,  Mr.  Patman,  par- 
ticularly on  the  question  of  subsidies.  Mr, 
Wyatt  is  asking  $600,000,000  to  use  for  what 
he  calls  premium  payments  which  a  lot  of 
people  object  to.     What  about  that? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  sincerely  believe.  Mr.  Cos- 
tello. that  these  subsidies  will  be  the  cheap- 
est way  for  us  to  get  our  production  goals. 
All  of  us  know  that  scarcity  of  materials  Is 
our  biggest  problem  right  now. 

Some  small  marginal  plants  with  higher 
costs  are  either  shut  down  or  operating  at 
only  partl-l  capacity.  The  reason  for  this 
In  most  Instances  is  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  pay  competitive  wage  scales  and  hence 
cannot  get  workers;  or  their  manufacturing 
methods  are  not  as  efficient  as  their  com- 
petitors. It  is  Mr.  Wyatt's  Idea  to  give  these 
plants  a  premium  price  for  their  product. 
This  extra  money  can  be  used  to  hire  more 
men  or  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary 
to  Increase  production.  Once  the  plant  gets 
Into  volume  production,  and  the  cost  per 
unit  drops,  It  can  then  compete  and  the  need 
for  subsidies  no  longer  exists.  It  acts  as  a 
sort  of  Industrial  pump  primer  to  get  a  plant 
under  way. 

Mr.  Costello.  Some  of  the  critics  of  the 
program,  Mr.  Patman,  have  been  pointing  out 
that  this  program  will  result  In  the  veterans 
obtaining  a  lot  of  cheap,  prefabricated 
homes,  and  In  10  years  they  will  find  them- 
selves much  worse  off  than  if  they  had  paid 
higher  prices  for  conventional  homes.  Would 
you  care  to  touch  on  that,  Mr.  Patman? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  .most  certainly  would. 
That's  another  argument  the  speculators  are 
using  to  keep  us  from  building  homes  for 
servicemen. 

Under  the  President's  housing  program, 
1.200.000  houses  are  planned  for  1946.  Of 
these  700,000  are  conventional  homes  and 
250,000  are  so-called  prefabricated  houses — 
so  you  can  readily  see  that  the  emphasis  Is 
going  to  be  on  the  conventional  type  home, 
built  by  local  carpenters  and  construction 
firms.  The  prefabricated  houses  are  ex- 
pected to  fill  the  gap  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  conventional  building  methods. 

However,  these  prefabricated  homes  will  ba 
required  to  meet  the  same  standards  of  con- 
struction that  conventional  homes  do.    They 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Beet  the  same  tcrutiny   of   FHA   ap- 
so  that  the  argument  that  ««  will 
thouaanda     of     prefabrlcate<      ahacka 
thla  program  J\:at  doesn't  hold  water. 
CosTEixo.  About    theae    lobbyist    tele- 
Mr.  Patman      Don't  you  believe  that 
cbme  from  legitimate  builders? 
Patman    Of  course  I  do — and  I  answer 
)ne  of  them  which  contains  sufficient 
In  most  Instances  the  wording  of 
Itaelf  shows  conclusively   that 
wfiter  has  been  misinformed  about  the 
program.     In  many  cases  I  later  re- 
etters  from  them  explaining  that  they 
leen    misled    and    pledging   their  sup- 
thls  legislation. 

nectlon  with  this.  *  have  one  specific 

you  might  be  Interested  In      I  re- 

a  telegram   (ram  a   lumber  dealer   In 

.  Tex.     I   promptly   and  courteously 

to   him.   explaining   my   motives   for 

ng  this  legislation      He  Indignantly 

back  saying  that  he  had  never  sent  the 

m  and  wanting  to  know  the  circum- 

around  It. 

promptly   turned   the   case   over   to   the 

of    Justice.     It    developed    that. 

n  came  Into  a  Houston  telegraph  office. 

Che   clerk    a    long   list   of    names,   and 

down  several  hundred  dollars  in  cash. 

that  the  wires  be  sent  to  various  Con- 

n      My  friend's  name  happened  to  be 

those  picked  at  random  by  this  lobby- 

nt.  unfortunately  for  him. 

Co«Tii.LO    What     happened     to     the 

Mr  Patman? 

Patman.  Unfortunately    there    Is    no 

law.  to  my  knowledge.  Mr    Coatello. 

a  case  like  this,  but  it  was  a  neat 

at  Um  mctbods  of  lobbyists.    ThcM 

I  haw  glwn  you  illustrate  the  type 

op]|osition  that  la  facing  those  Ck>ngress- 

are  attempting  to  carry  out  the  will 

American  people.  In  seeing  to  It  that 

Will  have  a  place  to  live.     I  hope 

helped  clarlly  some  of  the  mialnfor- 

that  has  been  bandied  about  on  thla 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  tHK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKS 

Vednesday.  February  27.  1946 

Mr.  SADOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grantea  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record  I  would  like  to  Include  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Detroit 
Qf  February  13.  1946: 
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of  President  Truman's  appointments 

to  be  panning  out — though  'his 

s  Just  luck,  since  the  appointee  \a 

in  Kentucky  politics — is  that  of  the 

nnd    energetic    former    mayor    of 

Wilson  Wyatt.  as  Rousing  Expe- 

Mr.  Wyatt.  In  office  7  weelu.  lias  put 

a  plaii  which  he  thinks,  with  the 

of  Congress,  may  result  In  the  buUd- 

yeax   of    1.500.000   family   units   of 


of 


tri  de5 


plan  counts  on  the  cooperation,  not 
Congress,  but  of  the  building  Indus- 
—  what  Is  more  conjectural — of  bulld> 
labor.  It  goes  on  the  assumption. 
It  must,  that  the  housing  problem 
be  met  without  adoption  in  some  de- 
masa  production  methods  and  without 
^■Btstance  In  the  way  of  underwriting 
tb*  spiclal  risks  of  this  innovation  on  the 
part  ai  government. 

Mr.  KTyatfa  plan,  as  might  be  expected  In 
light  or  bis  record  as  Louisville's  mayor,  Is  a 
bold  ope.     It  may  prove  overbold,  when  it 


collides  with  the  conservatism  of  the  build- 
ing industry  and  of  those  who  work  In  it. 

But  none  will  deny,  we  expect,  that  bold- 
ness la  a  quality  in  the  absence  of  which  the 
housing  problem  is  not  going  to  be  solved, 
certainly  not  satisfactorily. 

In  respect  to  no  want  of  the  people  is  the 
gap  between  demand  and  supply  so  vast  as  in 
respect  to  housing— the  hardest  of  all  wants 
to  meet  rapidly.  The  gap  here  Is  so  huge, 
due  to  years  of  war  and  depression,  that  the 
building  industry's  present  capacity  would 
need  a  decade  in  which  to  fill  it. 

But.  as  with  other  commodities,  so  with 
housing,  the  only  hope  of  heading  off  disas- 
trous inflation  of  prices  Is  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, or  a  large  part  of  it.  Moreover,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  an  inflation  in 
realty  and  housing  alone,  without  pulling 
other  prices  skyward   with   it. 

The  answer  must  be  an  expansion  of  the 
building  industry's  capacity,  l>eyond  any- 
thing It  normally  would  attempt  or  risk  of  Its 
own  Initiative.  This  Is  a  large  order,  but.  up 
to  the  moment.  Mr  Wyatt  looks  like  a  man 
who  will  have  a  good  try  at  filling  it. 


Extension  of  Emerf  ency  Price  Control 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXA9 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leiwe  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
John  W.  Snyder.  Director  of  War  Mobi- 
lization and  Reconversion,  to  the  House 
;  and  Currency  Committee  on  the 
of  the  Emergency  Price  Con- 
trol Act,  Wednesday.  February  27.  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, in  scheduling  these  early  hearings  on 
the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1SK2  as  amended  and  the  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1943  as  amended,  your  committee 
la  performing  a  very  real  service  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  We  must  come  to  grips  at  once 
w-.th  the  problem  of  keeping  inflation  in 
bounds.  It  is  not  a  threat  that  may  mate- 
rialize in  the  future.  It  is  a  very  dangerous 
present  condition. 

There  Is  every  likelihood  that  keeping  in- 
flation In  check  is  going  to  be  the  most 
crucial  domestic  question  before  us  for  many 
months  to  come.  That  is  why  I  consider  it 
so  Important  to  take  steps  now  for  continu- 
ing price  stabilization  measures  for  a  full 
year  beyond  June  30  1946  I  am  glad  that 
your  committee  has  offered  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discufs  the  problem  with  you. 

American  businessmen  and  consumers 
rightly  fear  the  effect  of  inflation  upon  oxu- 
economy.  Arwl  they  should  know  that  their 
Government  la  prepared  to  safeguard  their 
earnings  and  savings  by  stabilizing  prices. 
And  they  should  know  now  that  the  Govern- 
ment Is  prepared  to  remain  on  th-  price 
stabilization  Job  until  economic  equilibrium 
is  within  reach 

As  you  know.  I  am  on  record  as  having 
said  many  times  that  I  believe  production, 
in  the  last  practical  analysis.  Is  the  only  real 
solution  to  the  problem  of  Inflation  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  reafllrm  that 
statement.  At  the  same  time  I  want  to  say, 
with  equal  firmness,  that  I  believe  we  can- 
not drop  our  defenses  against  inflation  be- 
fore supply  begins  to  supply  demand. 

Price  stabilization  is  a  measure  we  are 
tislng  to  safeguard  our  economy  against  the 
disaster  of  rising  prices  and  casta. 


We  need  that  safeguard  until  production 
Is  sufficient,  and  the  volume  steady  enough 
to  begin  t>alanclng  with  demand.  Demands 
at  present  are  very  lieavy.  They  have  built 
up  during  the  war.  and  there  are  new  de- 
mands at  present  for  many  things. 

It  will  take  time  to  manufacture  consumer 
durables  components,  materials  needed  by 
business  and  construction  materials— and 
this  alone  is  a  big,  time-consuming  Job  which 
requires  changing  over  and  adjusting  the 
Nation's  complex  business  machinery  from 
war  to  peace  production  It  will  also  take 
time  to  get  tiiese  things  to  the  markets. 
The  channels  of  distribution,  wholesale  and 
retail,  for  business  and  consumers  have  to  oe 
filled  up  again  Anywhere  from  a  few  weeks 
to  many  months  are  necessary  for  this.  .*J3d 
that  supply,  once  volume  production  has 
been  reached,  will  have  to  be  maintained  for 
more  weeks  and  months  in  order  to  approach 
demand. 

We  should  ask  ourselves  what  would  hap- 
pen to  production  prospects  if  price  stabili- 
zation were  to  end  t)efore  we  had  allowed 
enough  time  for  the  practical  tasiu  of  recon- 
version. Suppose  we  entered  a  period  of 
spiralling  prices  and  costs.  It  happened 
after  the  last  war.  If  it  happened  again  in- 
dustry would  certainly  be  obliged  to  stoclc 
up  with  materials  for  manufacture  before 
prices  went  higher  It  would  be  natural  for 
consumers  to  rush  to  buy  what  they  needed 
before  the  cost  of  living  climbed  further. 

It  would  be  natural,  too.  for  business  to 
withhold  flnished  goods  from  market,  be- 
cause it  would  be  facing  a  loss  to  sell  when 
prices  were  sure  to  go  higher.  This  situation 
would  for  a  time  inevitably  Increase,  not 
lessen,  the  shortages  of  both  producer  and 
consumer  goods. 

A  disordered  price  structure,  with  prieta 
and  costs  bolting  out  of  control,  would  give 
business  in  general  a  poor  chance  to  expand 
lu  output  of  goods  and  services.  Many  of 
the  indusuies  producing  to  fill  the  moat 
troublesome  shortagea  would  run  Into  fur- 
ther difficulties 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  tnat  all 
production  would  increase  if  all  price  ceil- 
Ingi  were  removed.  In  specific  cases,  where 
tack  o(  production  la  retarding  reconversion, 
we  can  divert  >bor  and  materials  from  other 
uses  by  granting  measured  price  increases  in 
order  to  step  up  output.  This  can  be  done 
effectively  only  under  the  stabilization 
framework.  With  all  prices  rising,  that  ad- 
vantage would  be  lost 

At  this  stage  in  reconversion  there  are  still 
a  number  of  obstacles  to  l>e  overcome  before 
a  larger  volume  of  finished  goods  ca  How  to 
market.  Shortagea  of  labor,  of  components, 
and  raw  materials,  still  have  to  be  met. 
Properly  trained  workers  must  be  where  they 
are  needed  and  at  the  right  times  Indus- 
trial plants  and  distributors  have  to  re- 
organize for  peacetime  trade  Technical 
changes  are  still  being  completed.  And  labcr 
and  management  must  settle  down  again 
into  normal  bargaining. 

These  factors  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  we  talk  about  achieving  the  kind  cf 
sutistantial  production  that  will  eventually 
smother  inflation  But  even  so,  even  with 
practical  problems  still  to  be  solved,  our  total 
clvUian  production  is  Increasing  There  has 
been  noticeable  progress  In  the  productioa 
and  shipment  of  finished  consumer  durable 
goods  to  market  from  the  reconversion  in- 
dustries. 

December  shipments  of  vacuum  cleaners, 
electric  Irons,  refrigerators,  electric  rangCH, 
washing  machines,  sewing  machines,  anil 
radios  ran  10  to  30  percent  above  November 
shipments.  And  Industry  expects  shipments 
of  these  and  other  consumer  durables  tJ 
reach  at  least  prewar  rates  of  shipment  tor 
June  of  this  year. 

Goods  from  reconverting  industries  are 
coming  to  market  In  larger  and  larger  quan- 
tlUcs  This  new  production  is  coming  in  ad- 
dition to  over -all  production  for  civUian  uss 
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that  already  stands  at  the  highest  level  in 
our  history. 

During  the  war  years  production  for 
civilian  use,  in  addition  to  our  unsurpassed 
war  manufacture,  outreached  any  previous 
peacetime  period.  And  on  December  31,  pro- 
duction for  civilian  uses  was  higher  than  it 
had  ever  been  before  in  peacetime. 

During  1945.  for  example,  food  production 
in  this  country  was  35  percent  above  the 
average  for  1935-38,  a  peak  up  to  then.  An 
indication  of  today's  volume  of  production  is 
the  amount  of  goods  moving  through  de- 
partment stores  to  consumers.  It  stands  at 
an  all-time  peak. 

Balance  of  supply  and  demand  is  an 
eventuality  on  which  we  can  rely.  But  it  has 
not  yet  materialized.  It  will  require  time. 
One  reason  that  it  will  require  time  Is  that 
present  demand  for  goods  is  so  swollen  that 
even  better  than  ordinary  production  is  not 
going  to  be  enough  to  meet  it  immediately. 
This  factor  is  one  of  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures that  we  have  to  watch. 

Like  many  other  inflationary  pressures  that 
have  been  developing  since  VJ-day.  heavy 
demand  Is  not  itself  a  bad  thing.  On  the 
contrary,  it  provides  a  bridge  which  we  can 
use  to  reach  a  period  of  good  Jobs,  stable 
markets,  and  better  times  for  all  of  us.  We 
can  reach  this  period  if  we  take  action  now 
to  prevent  runaway  Inflation.  But  if  heavy 
demand  and  great  purchasing  power  are  al- 
lowed to  dissipate  themselves  in  a  boom  that 
can  end  only  in  a  depression,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  build  a  sound  economy  In  the  future. 
There  are  other  inflationary  pressures  that 
have  been  building  up  since  last  August. 

Prices  continue  to  press  hard  against  their 
ceilings.  Wholesale  prices  have  been  Inching 
higher  and  higher.  Since  last  September, 
wholesale  prices  have  risen  faster  than  dur- 
ing any  similar  period  since  1943. 

Consumer  spending  continues  to  be  heavy. 
Department-store,  chain-store,  and  mall-or- 
der sales  were  higher  during  the  whole  of 
I94.'S.  and  higher  during  the  ast  month  of  the 
year  thr.n  during  comparable  periods  in  1944. 
Consumer  buying  in  the  last  quarter  of  1943 
was  at  the  highest  rate  In  our  history.  Re- 
tall  sales  were  at  their  all-time  ).eak  as  the 
new  year  began. 

All  these  evidences  cf  the  trend  toward  In- 
flation must  be  considered  along  with  an- 
other one.  And  this  is  the  psychology  of  In- 
flation that  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. Trade  and  business  Journals  frankly 
cite  the  probability  thr.t  prices  will  go  up. 
We  know  that  both  public  and  private  pur- 
chasing agents  have  frequently  been  unable 
to  contract  for  future  deliveries  of  goods  ex- 
cept by  agreeing  to  "escape  clauses"  provid- 
ing for  the  possibility  of  a  higher  price. 

The  assumption  that  prices  are  going  up 
gives  business  an  Irresistible  motive  to  with- 
hold finished  goods  from  market  In  expecta- 
tion of  higher  prices  and  higher  profits.  We 
have  not  yet  l>een  able  to  judge  how  much 
this  fact  accounts  for  a  number  of  shortages. 
But  we  must  reckon  with  it.  I .  is  a  practice 
that  adds  an  artificial  scarcity  to  the  very 
real  shortage  of  goods  that  already  exists. 

This  fear  or  anticipation  th\t  inflation  is 
on  the  way.  the  assumption  that  prices  are 
going  up,  could  very  well  be  translated  Into 
disastrous  action.  And  the  action  would  be 
a  rush  to  buy  that  would  accentuate  the  al- 
ready strong  demand  for  goods  and  services. 
There  is  sufficient  buying  power  available 
among  both  business  and  consumers  to  give 
considerable  impetus  to  a  buying  rush. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  will  continue  to  need 
safeguards  against  such  growing  inflationary 
tendencies.  It  would  appear  that,  to  safe- 
guard consumers  against  increased  living 
costs,  it  would  be  necessary  to  control  only 
the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  rents,  and  hous- 
ing. This  view  has  been  advanced  by  those 
who  sincerely  want  to  avoid  the  development 
of  serious  inflation. 

I  very  much  wish  that  this  were  all  that 
was    necessary.    It    would    greatly    simplify 


the  task  of  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately,  while  inflationary 
pressures  remain  as  great  and  as  general  as 
they  are  today,  this  proposal  simply  would 
not  work. 

It  would  not  accomplish  our  objective  of 
stabilizing  the  cost  of  living,  because  price 
increases  are  contagious.  If  prices  In  the 
imcontrolled  sectors  boomed — as  under  pres- 
ent conditions  they  certainly  would — no 
price  administrator  could  hold  back  prices 
in  the  controlled  sector. 

Just  suppose,  for  Instance,  that  the  prices 
of  all  durables — autos,  refrigerators,  radios, 
furniture,  farm  machinery — and  all  services 
also.  Increased  materially.  And  this  is  not  In 
the  least  unlikely  if  all  price  controls  were 
removed. 

Could  anyone  serlotisly  suppose,  to  cite  one 
example,  that  the  prices  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts could  be  held  down  while  the  price 
of  durables  the  farmer  has  to  buy  soared? 

Another  type  of  argument,  also  advanced 
by  those  who  do  not  want  to  see  a  "runaway" 
Inflation,  is  the  contention  that  continued 
general  price  control  is  really  restricting 
production,  and  thus  contributing  to  infla- 
tion. One  main  reason  for  this  contention, 
I  think,  is  that  each  businessman  knows  that 
if  his  own  prices  went  up.  without  any  change 
In  other  prices,  he  himself  could  produce 
more. 

This  is  certainly  true.  If  any  single  price 
were  raised,  while  all  other  prices  remained 
under  ceilings,  the  producer  in  that  line 
could  raise  both  the  wages  he  pays  his 
workers  and  the  price  he  offers  for  mate- 
rials. He  could  then  attract  more  labor, 
get  more  materials,  and  produce  more.  We 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  under  price 
control  in  increased  output  of  materials  and 
products  which  arc  bottlenecks  in  recon- 
version. 

But  it  does  .lot  follow  that  removal  of  all 
controls  would  have  the  same  effect.  In- 
stead, it  would  destroy  the  advantage  and 
create  disordered  markets.  Today's  high 
demands  can  be  filled  only  by  many  months 
and.  In  some  cases,  years  of  sizeable,  steady 
production. 

Certainly,  lifting  price  controls  would  not 
help  us  complete  certain  necessary  recon- 
version tasks  that  industry  still  Is  working  on. 
The  same  practical  and  technical  operations 
would  still  have  to  be  flnished.  It  would 
still  be  necessary  to  allow  time  for  distribu- 
tors to  reorganize  their  sales  outlets.  Work- 
ers would  still  be  relocating  themselves. 
Collective  bargaining  would  still  have  to 
operate. 

If  continued  price  stabilization  were  actu- 
ally restricting  all  production,  we  would  have 
been  undergoing  a  very  different  sort  of 
transition  period  since  VJ-day.  Instead  of 
our  present  rapid  prog  ess.  we  would  have  had 
a  limping  reconversion.  Unemployment 
would  have  Increased  much  more  sharply  and 
quickly  than  It  has. 

However,  relying  on  continued  effective 
price  ."Stabilization  to  keep  our  economic 
house  In  order  until  production  begins  to 
approach  a  balance  with  demand,  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  determined  on  rigid  and 
inflexible  control  of  prices. 

Existing  Etabllizatlcn  powers  provide  suffi- 
cient room  for  necessary  flexibility  in  price 
control.  The  development  of  a  revised  wage- 
price  policy  by  the  Government  during  the 
last  fortnight  illustrates  this  point.  Since 
VJ-day  there  has  been  a  fairly  narrow  cate- 
gory of  wage  increases  that  could  be  used 
by  industry  as  the  basis  of  request  for  price 
relief.  We  have  been  depending  mainly  on 
free  collective  bargaining  by  industry  and 
labor  to  settle  the  wage  Issues,  without  re- 
sulting price  increases.  Industry,  of  course, 
could  come  in  after  6  months  and  ask  for 
price  relief  on  the  basis  of  wage  increases 
that  had  been  granted  and  that  had  inci eased 
production  costs. 


Now  we  have  revised  those  ground  rule*. 
By  dropping  the  6-month  rule,  we  have  ex- 
panded considerably  the  category  of  wage 
increases  that  may  l>e  approved  and  used 
immediately  as  the  basis  for  price  relief  for 
industry.  Collective  bargaining  still  remains 
the  open  avenue  for  wage  settlement  where 
no  price  increases  are  involved. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  put  a  deterrent 
on  excessive  wage  increases  that  would  serve 
to  promote  a  spiral  of  inflation. 

Both  the  new  wage  policy  and  the  new 
price  policy  put  an  even  heavier  requirement 
for  speedy  action  en  the  Government.  This 
will  mean  that  the  operating  stabilization 
agencies — the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  the  Wage  Slabillzation  Board— must  ac- 
celerate their  actions.  And  I  know  they  are 
doing  everything  humanly  possible  to  speed 
them  up  They  will  need  adequate  person- 
nel to  assure  prompt  action. 

The  revised  wage-price  policy  means  that 
Industry  in  general  during  the  coming  year 
will  be  assured  of  at  least  Its  minimum  peace- 
time earnings.  It  means  that  labor  In  gen- 
eral will  be  able  to  soften  the  shock  of 
reduced  take-home  pay  that  has  followed  the 
end  of  wartime  pay  rates.  And  It  means  that 
agriculture  has  a  better  income  outlook  for 
the  very  reason  that  labor  Is  able  to  maintain 
wage  levels  and  so  continue  to  buy  farm 
products. 

This  stabilization  program  can  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  changes  of  the  transition  period. 
It  Is  not  a  formula  for  rlg'.d  control  of  the 
economy.  We  have  already  dropped  the  bulk 
of  the  wartime  economic  controls.  The  few 
still  effective,  in  particular,  price  control, 
must  remain  for  a  time.  We  will  lift  these 
few  remaining  controls  Just  as  soon  as  condi- 
tions permit.  As  I  have  said  many  times 
before,  conditions  will  themselves  determine 
the  timing. 

The  time  will  come  when  price  control  over 
many  more  products  can  be  dropped.  They 
should  be  dropped  on  each  product  as  soon 
as  supply  is  In  reasonable  balance  with  de- 
mand. This  may  very  well  result  in  price 
control  becoming  highly  selective  before  the 
need  lor  it  comes  finally  to  an  end.  But  In 
the  meantime  we  must  maintain  the  ma- 
chinery for  general  price  stabilization. 

During  this  war  we  kept  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living  from  getting  out  of  hand.  The  real 
battle  Is  at  hand.  The  pressures  toward  in- 
flation are  heavier  now.  as  they  always  are 
following  war.  And  at  present,  when  we  are 
fighting  heavier  pressures,  our  weapons  of 
defense  are  fewer.  The  main  one  aside  from 
public  opinion  has  now  come  to  be  price 
control. 

Subsidies  have  also  played  an  essential  role 
m  stabilizing  the  cost  of  living  during  the 
last  3  years.  They  provided  certain  producers 
with  sufficient  returns  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce adequately  without  raising  prices  to  the 
consumer.  Thia  was  an  Important  factor 
during  the  war  in  limiting  demands  for  in- 
creased wages  to  meet  increased  living  costs. 
Farmers,  along  with  consumers  in  general, 
have  a  stake  In  keeping  the  cost  of  living  in 
line.  Stabilization  has  kept  the  prices  of 
things  farmers  had  to  buy  from  soaring  at 
the  same  time  that  farm  Income  has  re- 
mained good.  The  drop  expected  during  the 
last  6  months  has  failed  to  materialize.  The 
December  cash  income  of  farmers  was  higher 
than  the  August  level,  with  seasonable  ad- 
justments. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  the  subsidy  helps 
keep  the  cost  of  living  in  line,  farmers  do 
not  like  subsidies,  and  I  sympathize  with 
that  view.  Nobody  likes  subsidies.  The  Gov- 
ernment recognizes  that  it  Is  desirable  to  get 
rid  of  all  subsidies  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
Intend  to  do  so. 

The  Stabilization  Administrator  haa  an- 
nounced that  the  remaining  food  subsidies 
will  be  terminated  as  soon  as  prices  of  the 
nonsubsidlzed  elements  in  costs  of  living  de- 
cline enough  so  that  It  will  t>e  safe  to  allow 
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considerations  of  national  wel- 
I  have  shown,  make  It  Imperative  to 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of 
unended  and  the  Stabilization  Act  of 
amended.     I  have  discussed  a  num- 
thcae  considerations  in  some  detail 
MWh   o(   them    is   Important.     It   Is 
prevent  Inflationary  trends  from  de- 
Into    a    real     Inflation     that    will 
buslnesa  in  Its  effort  to  produce.    It 
to  keep  the  cost  of  living  In  line  sp 
l>or  need  not  press  for  higher  wages. 
to  keep  the  cost  of  major  raw  ma- 
line  so  that  production  can  go  (or- 
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your  committee  to  act  promptly  so 
two  acts  on  which  the  stabilization 
rests    may    be    extended    for     12 
beyond  June  30. 


Friday.  February  22. 1946 


JABATH.     Mr    Speaker,  on  Peb- 

1.   1946.  the  Honorable  Edward 

mayor  of  Chicago,  appeared  be- 

thje  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 

tlois  to  advocate  favorable  action 

pending  resolution  on  the  Great 

Lawrence     deep     waterway 

His     statement     summarizes 

for    favorable    action    on    the 

His  views  will.  I  feel,  be  of  in- 

the  entire  country  l)ecause  this 

Is  bound  to  be  advantageous  not 

he  Middle  West  and  to  the  Great 

qegion.  but  to  the  entire  Nation. 

1  reduce  the  cost  of  transporta- 

wiil  increase  our  export  as  well 

mport  business.    Under  leave  to 

my  remarks.  I  take  pleasure  in 

his  statement  in  the  Record: 

Ctlalrman.  Chicago  Interests  favor  the 
construcMon  o(  the  Great  Lake«-St.  Lawrence 
ly.  In  particular  the  construc- 
(^ms  and  power  works  In  the  Inter- 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
accordance  with  the  agraoncnt  be- 
Unlted    States    and    Canada    of 
1941. 
lay  Arm   belief  that  the  more  than 
people  in  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
.  and  In  the  Northwest,  will  beneflt 
this  deep  channel  to  the  Atlantic 
and    it    becomes   possible   to  ship 
of  farms  and  factories  directly 
ports,  as  well  as  to  tbe  Atlantic 
Similar  benefits  will  accrue  from 
ty   to   receive   imports   directly. 

ion  to  the  workshop  of  the  Nation 

nost  productive  section  In  the  wbola 

'fhls  has  been  demonstrated  In  the 

of  war  emergency.    It  was  un- 

that    thto    connactlon    with    the 

not  available  In  thto  emergency. 

>e    unforttinate    If    It    to    not    now 
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authorized  and  completed   In  a  reasonable 
Ume. 

The  project  Is  worth  more  than  that,  in 
the  Interest  of  national  defense.  During 
the  4  years  of  war  more  than  1.100  naTal 
craft  were  built  in  Great  Lakes  boat  yards 
and  shipped  1.500  miles  down  the  Lakes  to 
GuK  Waterway,  which  had  only  a  »-(oot 
draft  from  Lockport.  111.,  to  below  St.  Louis. 
More  than  one-eighth  of  these  boats,  draw- 
ing more  than  8  (eet  of  water,  had  to  be  lifted 
by  pontoons  and  towed  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans.  This  was  tedious  and  ex(>enslve. 
Mora  than  half  of  thee*  boaU.  of  shallow 
draft,  had  to  go  by  way  of  New  Orleans  be- 
catise  they  were  too  long  to  pass  through  the 
present  locks  on  the  St.  Lawrence  canato. 
Boats  destined  for  the  Pacific.  o(  course,  lost 
no  time  by  going  down  the  Illlnoto  and  Uis- 
siaslppl  Rivers.  However,  the  Great  Lakes 
yards  could  not  be  used  to  build  the  larger 
sh'.ps  because  the  Lakes  were  landlocked. 
These  yards  on  the  Great  Lakes  are  closer  lo 
the  points  o(  production  of  steel  than  are 
tbe  seaboard  yards.  This  St.  Lawrence  deep 
waterway  should  be  opened  In  the  interest 
of  national  defense  if  for  no  other  reason. 

Opening  o(  this  waterway,  being  the  devel- 
opment of  national  resources,  to  bound  to 
promote  national  welfare  and  prosperity.  It 
wUl  provide  employment  during  construc- 
tion, which  is  a  worthy  postwar  objective. 
By  bringing  cheaper  transportation  to  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  on  Imports  and  exports, 
it  to  botind  to  promote  growth.  Any  traffic 
lost  by  present  methods  of  transportation 
alKHild  be  more  than  offset  by  new  traffic  re- 
sulting (rom  increased  growth  and  Increased 
production.  The  national  weUare  to  pro- 
moted by  Increased  production  In  any  part 
of  the  Nation. 

Statistics  on  traffic  and  transportation 
costs  are  better  left  to  the  experts  whose 
business  It  to  to  study  such  matters  and  keep 
Intormatlon  up  to  date.  It  to  only  (rom  such 
tafonMitkm  that  it  can  be  determined 
whether  or  not  It  to  advisable  to  make  this 
project  self-ltquldatlng.  It  should  be  car- 
ried out  in  the  Interest  of  national  welfare 
in  any  case. 

Nothing  should  be  done  to  delay  the  ap- 
proval of  the  pending  agreement  by  Congress. 
Except  for  articles  VII,  VIII.  and  IX.  thto 
agreement  of  March  19.  1941.  provides  (or  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  St  Law- 
rence seaway,  and  the  dtotrlbutlon  of  the 
power  developed  thereby.  In  thU  Senate 
Reaolutlon  104.  arUcles  VII  and  IX  are  omit- 
ted and  the  suggestion  made  that  a  treaty 
be  negotiated  regarding  the  matters  in  these 
articles.  Such  matters  are  the  perpetuation 
of  navigation  rights  In  the  Great  Lakes  and 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  construction  of 
remedial  works  above  Niagara  Palls  and  In- 
craaaed  diversion  of  water  (rom  Niagara  River 
for  power  purposes. 

Article  Vni  covers  n\atters  closely  allied 
to  the  matters  In  articles  vn  and  IX  and  it 
would  seem  to  be  sound  judgment  to  Include 
article  VIII  In  the  same  category  as  VII  and 
IX.  It  certainly  would  save  argument  and 
delay.  Th«  ratification  of  the  1033  St.  Law- 
rence Maway  treaty  (aUed  March  15.  1934. 
largely  because  of  the  Inclusion  of  article 
Vni  In  that  treaty  In  practically  the  same 
terms  as  In  the  present  agreement.  The 
opposition  did  not  come  from  Chicago  Inter- 
eata  at  that  time.  More  people  in  Chicago 
favored  the  seaway  than  were  opposed.  The 
only  man  from  Chicago  who  testified  at  the 
IMS  hearings  advocated  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  Chicago  was  then  and  to  now  in  favor 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Chicago  to  also 
Interested  In  the  Lakes  to  Gulf  waterway 
and  wants  nothing  dona  to  interfere  with  its 
succaatfol  operation. 

Tha  opposition  becauaa  of  article  vm.  In 
1983.  came  (rom  tha  MlHlatppl  Valley  As- 
sociation and  the  llllnota  Cbamber  o(  Com- 
merce, a  down-SUt«  orfanicatlon,  both  at 


which  associations  were  mainly  Interested  in 
the  Lakes  to  Gulf  waterw'ay  and  objected  to 
the  taking  from  Congress  the  jurtodictlon 
over  the  diversion  of  water  for  this  project. 
Other  opposition  was  voiced  In  the  Senate 
by  natlonaltots  who  objected  to  the  lnrla«lon 
In  a  treaty  o(  control  over  the  diversion 
from  Lake  Michigan,  which  was  an  Internal 
affair. 
The  Supreme  Court   decided  January   14, 

1929.  that  the  diversion  of  water  (or  purposes 
of  sanitation  had  no  legal  basis;  and  decreed 
April  21.  1930.  that  diversion  (or  this  purpose 
must  cease  by  December  31.  1938.  The  di- 
version was  limited  after  that  date  to  1,5C0 
cubic  feet  of  water  per  second,  annual  aver- 
age, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  naviga- 
tion in  the  Chicago  River,  as  a  part  of  the 
port  of  Chicago. 

The  needs  of  the  llltnols  waterway  and  the 
Lakes  to  OuK  waterway  have  never  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Supreme  Court.  Congress  has 
Jurisdiction  over  thto  matter  and.  on  July  3. 

1930,  authorized  that  the  water  specified  In 
the  decree  o(  the  Supreme  Court  should  be 
authorized  for  the  navigation  of  the  Illinois 
waterway.  In  the  same  section  of  the  samn 
act  Congress  Intimated  that  it  might  take 
further  action.  No  further  action  has  been 
taken  and  perhaps  none  ever  will  be  taken. 
There  to  no  good  resMin.  however,  for  this 
jurisdiction  being  taken  away  (rom  Congress. 

The  Chicago  diversion  case  has  been  settled. 
It  was  an  Internal  matter  and  it  serves  no 
use(ul  ptirpoae  to  waste  valuable  time  in  argu- 
ment and  recrimination  over  past  events. 
Thto  matter  to  safe  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  Congress.  Being  an 
Internal  matter  It  to  not  a  proper  subject  for 
reference  In  an  international  agreement,  and 
certainly  has  no  particular  bearing  in  an 
agreement  aimed  to  promote  the  construction 
of  an  International  waterway. 

The  pending  agraamcnt  would  not  be 
weakened  by  the  omission  o(  article  VIII  and 
the  consideration  of  lu  subject  matter  later 
along  with  article  Vll  and  IX.  but  on  the 
contrary  Its  approval  would  be  expedited  and 
every  Item  Important  to  the  construction  o( 
the  deep  waterway  would  be  covered  by  the 
remainder  of  the  agreement. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  t>e  sound  judg- 
ment to  omit  or  amend  article  VIII,  to  expe- 
dite the  approval  of  the  agreement  (or  coaf 
structlon.  and  get  the  work  started. 


Lincoln  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Clare  Boothe 
Luce,  of  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLETTE 

or  urotAMA 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  RCRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1946 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  insert  the  following  Lincoln 
Day  address  of  my  colleague.  Represent  J 
ative  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  of  Connecticut, 
given  from  the  studio  of  Station  WSDC 
in  Nashville,  Tenn..  on  February  12, 1946 
at  11:32  p.  m. 

That  address  speaks  for  itself.  Any 
observ  ations  of  mine  would  add  nothing 
to  it.  but  I  do  wish  to  be  recorded  as  en- 
dorsing its  clarity,  sincerity,  and  high 
purpose. 

All  over  this  land,  for  many  years.  Febru- 
ary 12,  1809,  has  been  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
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day  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Rather,  we  should 
celebrate  April  15.  56  years  later,  the  day 
that  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  assassin's  bullet, 
for  that  was  the  day  when  he  was  truly 
born,  never  to  die,  In  the  hearts  of  endless 
generations. 

Men  all  over  the  world  have  loved  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  love  him  today  for  a  very 
simple  reason:  Lincoln  believed  that  all  men 
are  brothers,  and  that  this  truth  was  worth 
dying  (or. 

Now  Lincoln's  authority  (or  his  belle(  In 
the  brotherhood  of  man  was  God.  an  au- 
thority. Incidentally,  whom  he  consulted  with 
a  simple  trust  that  many  modern  statesmen 
bring  only  to  the  Gallup  poll. 

From  his  (undamental  credo,  the  brother- 
hood of  man  under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 
all  his  other  articles  o(  political  faith  most 
naturally   and   nobly  derived      A  man  who 
held  such  a    belief  never  talked  in  narrow 
terms  o(   Negro  rights   versus  white  rights, 
or   southern   rights   versus   northern   rights, 
or  the  rights  of  the  property  holder  against 
those  o(  the  propertyless,  or  States'  rights 
versus  Federal  rights,  or  even  the  rights  of 
nation   versus   nation.     His  belief   led   with 
inexorable  logic  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
are  no  earthly   rights  above  human   rights, 
and  tha*.  all  human  rights  derive  (rom  man's 
membership  In  the  whole  human  (amlly,  each 
member  o(  which  Is  a  creature  of  God.  re- 
gardless of  birth,  color,  race,  nationality,  or 
political  condition.     Other  reasonable  corol- 
laries o(  such  a  belief  were  that  right  makes 
might:   that  the  conqueror  must  ever  treat 
the   vanqutohed    with    malice   toward   none, 
and  charity  toward  all:  and  that  as  no  man 
would  be  a  slave,  so  none  should  seek  to  be 
a    master.      Lincoln    believed    that    in   these 
practices  of  political  (raternlty  based  on  a 
pro(oundlv  religious  concept  lay  the  genius, 
the  strength,  and  the  glory  of  our  American 
democracy,  which  then,  as  now.  was  "the  last 
best  hope  of  man"  on  earth. 

It  is  a  political  tradition  (or  Republicans 
on  these  occasions  o(  his  birthday  to  quote 
the  (ounder  o(  our  party.  In  order  to  prove 
some  current  political  point  dear  to  our  Re- 
'  publican  hearts.  I  shall  not  be  an  excep- 
tion. I.  too.  want  to  use  these  Llncolnlan 
principles  as  yardsticks  o(  what  my  party 
might  be  expected  to  do  on  two  Important 
human  issues  which  (ace  us  today. 

To  be  sure,  all  political  Issues  are  human 
Issues,  for  all  affect,  however  indirectly,  the 
lives  and  livelihoods  o(  our  citizens.  But 
some  Issues  affect  them  very  deeply,  very 
violently,  very  decisively.  And  accordingly 
as  such  issues  are  decided,  they  o(ten  change 
the  whole   course   of   htotory. 

Such  an  issue.  In  Lincoln's  time,  was  the 
issue  of  slavery  versus  freedom.  Another 
was  the  Issue  o(  how.  after  a  victorious  war, 
the  vanqutohed  should  be  treated  and  the 
wounds  of  war  healed.  They  were  Indeed  two 
o(  the  greatest  Issues  In  hto  Presidency. 
They  are  two  o(  the  greatest  issues  today. 
I(  the  Republican  Party  falls  to  solve  them. 
In  Lincolnian  terms,  they  will  betray  Lin- 
coln. I(  all  Americans  do  not  solve  them 
In  Llncolnlan  ternis.  they  will.  In  the  end, 
betray  America  and  thus  the  world. 

No  nation,  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  can  en- 
dure hal(  slave  and  half  free.  That  to  still 
true.  Tcday.  In  our  land  there  are  15,000.- 
000  Negroes  who  are  economically  In  bond- 
age. They  were  (reed  phys'cally  by  Lincoln 
from  the  Individual  master,  only  to  t>ecome 
In  many  ways  the  economic  slaves  of  the 
•  whole  community  UntU  tl-e  Negro  has  an 
equal  opportunity  with  every  other  American 
to  get  a  job,  to  acquire  an  education,  and  to 
develop  to  the  fullest  the  talents  God  gave 
him.  thto  win  not  be  a  wholly  free  country, 
and  we  will  not  have  completed  the  great 
experiment  in  democracy  begun  by  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

To  thto  task,  the  Republican  Party,  born 
in  the  tradition  of  freedom  (or  the  Negro, 
must  and  will,  I  believe,  increasingly  dedi- 


cate Itself.  Said  Lincoln:  "In  giving  free<lom 
to  the  slaves  we  assure  freedom  to  the  free." 
So  much  for  slavery  at  home.  And  v/hat 
of  slavery  in  thto  "one  world"  In  which  we 
live — a  world  that  has  been  made  danger- 
ously small  by  radio  and  radar  and  rocket 
planes  and  atomic  energy?  The  proposition 
still  stands:  This  one  world  cannot  long  sur- 
vive half  free  and  half  slave. 

However     expedient,     however     practical, 
however  shrewd  our   present  policy  msJiers 
In   the   Slate    Department   today    may    feel 
themselves  to  be,  many  of  them  must  have  a 
very  uneasy  conscience  when  they  see  how 
their  so-called  realistic  policies  have  led  to 
the  betrayal  of   freedom  and  the  hop<;s  of 
freedom   ever3rwhere.     And   Just   so   long   as 
they  continue  to  make  any  deals  or  com- 
promises,  arrangements,   or   agreements,    In 
open  or  In  secret,  with  governments  which 
actively  oppose  the  brotherhood  o(  man  un- 
der the  (atherhood  o(  God,  which  have  abol- 
tohed  the  equal   rights  of  every  individual, 
which  forbid  (reedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
religion,  but  which  practice  the  suppression 
of  minority  rights  by  concentration  camps, 
secret  police  and  firing  squads,  Just  so  long 
will  these  state^en  be  betraying  freedom  at 
home.     Perhaps  not  they,  not  we.  but  our 
children  will  live  to  curse  the  day  they  did 
so.     For  our  strength  and  security  do  not  He 
In  bristling  armaments,  or  atomic  bomb  piles, 
or  favorable  trade  balances,  or  bulging  1>anks, 
or    military  or   economic  alliances.     In  the 
words  of  Lincoln :  "Our  reliance  Is  on  t^.e  love 
of    liberty   which   God    has   planted    m   us, 
oior   defense   Is   In    the   spirit   which    prizes 
liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men  In  all  lands 
evenrwhere."    For  Lincoln  knew  that  the  love 
of  liberty  to  the  most  Infectious  thing  on 
earth.     If    our    statesmen    today    cherished 
liberty  for  all  men  everywhere  only  one  half 
as  much  as  Lincoln  did,  our  heads  might  spin 
at  the  speed  with  which  governments  of  the 
people,  and  by  the  people,  and  for  the  jjeople, 
would  return  to  vast  areas  of  the  earth. 

Our  Government,  If  it  Is  to  follow  Lln- 
colnlan precepts,  must  everywhere  It  can,  all 
over  this  world  give  aid  and  comfort  to  those 
who  believe,  as  Lincoln  did.  In  the  complete 
freedom  and  equality  of  the  Individual.  Or 
at  least.  If  It  does  not  have  Llncolnlan  cour- 
age to  do  right,  as  God  gives  It  to  see  the 
right.  It  must  not  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
ttoose  who  practice  and  seek  to  extend 
tyranny. 

So  much  for  the  great  Issue,  slavery  ts. 
freedom,  which  took  Lincoln  to  war  and  has 
twice  carried  us  to  war  against  the  t3rrfinnlcal 
Germans  and  their  allies.  What  of  the  sec- 
ond Issue,  which  comes  at  war's  end?  How 
to  treat  the  vanquished,  and  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  war?  Lincoln  said  it:  "With 
malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
aU.     •     •     • " 

Today,  millions  In  Europe  are  starving. 
The  men.  women,  and  children  of  our  allies, 
no  less  than  the  Innocent  children  of  our  de- 
feated enemies.  Do  not  let  us  deceive  our- 
selves; many  cannot,  but  millions  of  us  can 
make  a  little  sacrifice  at  our  tables  every 
day  and  endure  some  rationing  to  put  food 
in  the  mouths  of  those  who  will  surely  die  If 
we  do  not.  The  Republican  Party  will  help 
this  Administration  In  Its  announced  task  of 
(eedlng  starving  Europe. 

It  to  our  duty,  as  the  opposition  party,  to 
see  that  it  to  done  without  waste,  or  cor- 
ruption, and  without  placing  undue  bur- 
dens on  any  part  o(  the  population  which 
cannot  support  them.  Vigorous  criticism  of 
any  New  Deal  program  is  necessary,  for  we 
know  the  habits  of  those  who  have  been  too 
long  In  power  and  how,  when  the  honey-pot 
of  public  funds  are  handed  them,  they  spend 
a  great  deal  of  time  licking  their  own  fingers. 
But  criticize  and  watch  them  though  we 
must,  we  know  we  should  be  betraying  Lin- 
coln's greatest  precept  of  postwar  cliarlty  If 
we  sought  to  thwart  the  admlnistr£.tion  In 


accompltohlng  Its  program  of  relief  and  Ta- 
habllitatlon  of  wartorn  countries. 

Therefore  tonight  I  see  as  three  of  the 
Republican  Party's  most  Important  tasks  In 
the  future:  The  task  at  home  of  ratolng  the 
economic  status  of  the  Negro;  and  abroad  of 
aiding  those  governments  where  no  man  to 
a  slave  and  none  to  master;  and  of  succoring 
the  Innocent  victims  of  war.  When  we  haTa 
completed  these  tasks,  we  shall  come  at  last 
Into  our  own  as  the  true  political  heirs  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


Views  of  President  R.  J.  Thomas  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations,  on  Pending 
Legislation  and  Problems  of  Labor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  February  22, 1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  given  me  I  insert  in  the  Record  a 
speech  delivered  by  Hon.  R.  J,  Thomas, 
president  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
who,  upon  the  request  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Hon.  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions, expressed  the  views  of  the  latter 
organization  on  two  pending  antilatwr 
bills  on  the  occasion  of  a  caucus  held  on 
December  4,  1945,  in  the  Old  House  Of- 
fice Building.  The  caucus  was  attended 
by  over  100  Members  of  the  House,  who 
were  desirous  of  learning  the  facts  about 
the  pending  antilabor  legislation  and 
who  heard,  besides  that  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
addresses  by  other  outstanding  labor 
leaders,  including  William  Green,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor; Mr.  E.  A.  Lyon,  executive  secretary 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  John  O'Leary,  an  official  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers;  Mr.  Martin 
Miller,  representing  the  National  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Trainmen;  W.  D. 
Johnson,  vice  president  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors. 

It  is  significant.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
attendance  of  labor  leaders  at  the  caucus 
on  December  4.  1945,  was  the  first  time 
in  history  that  representatives  of  all 
labor  organizations  had  united  and 
joined  in  protest  to  the  enactment  of 
labor  legislation  which  they  deemed 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  labor. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr.  Thomas'  ad- 
dress applies  with  even  greater  force  to 
that  monstrosity  now  pending  in  the 
other  body,  H.  R.  5262,  which  carries 
many  more,  and  more  objectionable, 
vicious,  and  restrictive  antilabor  pro- 
visions than  in  any  proposed  or  previ- 
ously enacted  antilabor  legislation  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress.  The  text  of 
Mr.  Thomas'  speech  follows: 

Chairman  Sabath.  The  meeting  will  come  to 
order.  Many  Members  have  said  that  leaders 
and  spokesmen  for  labor  were  not  granted  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  H.  R.  3937  and 
H.  R.  32.  two  bilto  which  obviously  threaten 
all  that  labor  has  gained  In  two  decades. 
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some   of  ns   decided   to  call   to- 

mbers  who  desire  to  bear  the  r«al 

-•card  to  these  bills. 

indeed  gratified   that  there  are  so 

you  here.     Do  not  fear  that  I  shall 

time.     I  shall  not.     We  have  here 

gentlemen  whom  you  want  to 

whom  you  came  to  hear.     They  have 

•t|ually  their  country  and  the  cause  at 

their  llvaa  and  are  recognized  as 

n  for  organised  labor. 

a   telegram   here  from   Mr.   Philip 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Indus- 
Izatloas.  from  which  I  quote : 
previous  conunitroents  I  will  not 
to  attend   this   meeting  called   for 
December   4.     I    am    asking   R.   J. 
pnaident  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
present  In  my  absence  to  give  the 
(he  CIO  on  these  two  bills.    Thank 
rour  In  tercet. 

"PHn.  MTJasAT.  Freaident." 
Is  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  call  on 
to  give  his  poeltlon,  and  th«  posl- 
^e  great  organization  he  represents. 

pending  bills. 
ItaoMAS.  Mr     Chalrnxan.    ladies    and 
I.  too.  want  to  thank  Congress- 
for   giving  us.    the   representa- 
labor.  the  opportunity  to  express  to 
tlemen  of  Congress  our  views  on  this 
labor   legislation   which   Is   before 
I.  too,  want  to  say.  speaking  for 
ess    of    Industrial    Organisations. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organisations 
to  all  anttlabor  legislation  which 
Introduced  for  no  other  reason  ez- 
smash  the  labor  movement  In  this 
I  want  to  say  that  In  the  past  few 
as  one  of  the  membos  rtpnsentlng 
the  labor- mana(«aMBt  eonfarmea 
Praaldent  Truman,  and  one  of  the 
Jiat  that  conierence  was  called  was 
agreement  between  labor  and  man- 
The  reason  that  It  failed,  that  It 
the  expectations  of  many  people  In 
Is  for  exactly  the  same  reason  that 
to  this  sort  of  labor  legislation, 
the  workers  of  America  have  some 
problems  which  must  be  solved, 
-management  conference  refused  to 
of  those  problems  and  here 
laws  Introduced  by  people  who  think 
laws.  If  passed,  could  create  Indus- 
peace  In  America  without  taking 
ifame  of  those  fundamental  problems 
the  American  worktngman  today 
the  same.     It  Is  ampuUtlng  a 
to  try  to  cure  him  of  heart  trouble, 
of  operation  is  never  successful, 
the  Smltb-Connally    Act   was   first 
Oongreea  and  diii-ing  its  discussion 
we  In  labor  said  repeatedly  that 
h-Connally  Act  would  do  nothing, 
no  contribution  toward  labor- 
peace  during  the  war.    I  think  per- 
everybody  In  America  agrees  with 
proposition.    I  think  some  of  the 
are  causing  the  problems  for 
sosae  Of  the  things  we  should  try 
bout  a  little  bit  and  see  what  we  can 
is  the  problem   in   the  first  In- 
strlkes  and  so  forth  do  develop, 
today  I  find  tliat  its  prac- 
inlpoaaible  for  me  to  get  any  real  col- 
birgaining  In  Industry,  and  there  are 
ror    that.      There    have    been    laws 
Congress  that  stop  collective  bar- 
far  as  our  particular  Industry  Is 
at  least. 

In  the  automobile  Industry. 

x>nsider,  and  I  think  ail  of  us  do, 

that  does  control  to  a  great  ex- 

economic  situation  In   America.  I 

this  to  be  true,  that  there  Is  no 

the  part  of  that  Industry   to  put 

on  the  market  due  to  the  fact 

of  the  tax  laws  that  have  been 

t|iere  Is   no  Incentive   to  put   those 

on  the  market.     That  Industry 

any  more  mcney  the  rest  of 


rec  >gnitlon 


eie 


b  IT 


fare 

exactly 
ar  n 


b  ^f  ore 


ini  tance. 


riake 


We  had  another  bill  which  was 
which  I  know  as  the  Oeorge  bill,  which  baa 
carried  proposals  where  induatry  is  reim- 
bursed in  case  of  a  strike.  Now.  I  do  not 
twllew  any  Congressman  thought  of  the 
idea  as  far  as  that  bill  Is  concerned,  that 
where  maasfHBent  and  labor  had  diagree- 
ments  that  industry  was  to  t>e  paid  while  that 
disagreement  was  going  on  That  Is  the 
reason  that  we  have  a  great  amount  of  labor 
unrest  today  and  it  is  not  through  that  sort 
of  thing  that  the  situation  will  be  corrected. 

Labor  has  many  different  and  difficult 
problems  today.  Since  VJ-day  the  take- 
home  wages  of  labor  have  t>een  cut  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  I  know  when  my  organ- 
isation asked  for  a  30-percent  increase  in 
wages  many  people  In  America  sold,  "Well, 
have  the  dead-end  kids  gone  crasy  again?" 

The  thing  I  want  to  Impress  upon  you  is 
that  those  workers  are  not  asking  for  an 
Increaae  in  wages.  They  are  aaking  that 
their  former  wages  be  protected.  There  has 
also  been  considerable  down-gradlnK  In  in- 
dustry, which  again  cuts  the  individual's 
wages.  There  has  been  a  continuous  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living  as  far  as  workers  are 
concerned  and  Industry  has  been  making 
record-breaking  profit. 

For  Instance,  in  the  General  Motors  Corp., 
from  1939  to  IMl,  they  made  50  percent  of 
the  net  worth  of  that  company  in  a  3-year 
period:  and  now  after  the  war  Is  over  the 
company  Is  in  even  better  position,  and  yet 
there  are  people  who  think  that  in  no  other 
way  can  they  stop  industrial  unrest  except 
to  tie  up  and  hamstring  labor. 

I  agree  with  President  Green  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  that  we  of  the  labor 
movement  do  agree  with  the  free  enterprise 
system  of  America,  but  we  must  also  have 
free  unions  in  America.  During  the  past 
war  many  people  all  over  America  hailed  the 
good  Job  that  labor  had  done  durini;  that 
war,  and  I  remember  standing  on  platforms 
before  my  membership  time  after  time  and 
being  taken  to  task  because  I  had  agreed  to 
a  no-strike  pledge  for  the  duration  of  the 
war.  For  what  reason?  I  took  that  no- 
strlke  pledge  and  carried  it  through  in  my 
union  for  the  protection  of  my  country,  but 
I  don't  think  you  are  going  to  ask  me  to  do 
that  for  the  protection  of  General  Motors 
because  the  workers  In  America  think  that 
Is  discrimination   and   unfair. 

The  labor-management  conference,  as  1 
said,  failed  to  a  certain  extent  because  they 
didn't  recognize  those  problems. 

On  the  new  proposed  smendments  to  the 
Smith-Connally  Act  It  Is  proposed  to  outlaw 
unions  as  a  collectlve-bairgalnlng  agent.  I 
will  read  from  the  bill :  •"The  employer  shall 
be  relieved  of  any  obligation  under  the  con- 
tract and  the  labor  organization  shall  lose  Its 
status  s  a  bargaining  agency  for  the  period 
of  i  year."  Now  if  you  don't  think  this  dJ»- 
crlmlnatory  legislation,  I  ask  you  to  consider 
cases  where  management  Incites  riots,  and 
my  God,  gentlemen,  that  Is  done  every  day. 
Is  management's  business  taken  away  from 
them  every  year?  What  penalty  Is  put  on 
them  for  violating  a  contract?  It  says  that 
It  should  be  done  providing  there  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  no-strlke  pledge. 

I  have  In  our  particular  Industry  hun- 
dreds of  contracts  with  no  strike  pledges  In 
them,  but  I  have  always  considered  that  when 
I  negotiate  a  contract  with  management, 
whether  It  is  to  he  for  1  year  or  2  years — I 
don't  believe  we  have  contracts  for  over  2 
years — I  say  that  management  and  labor 
Ixjth  have  an  agreement  such  as  that,  and 
to  carry  out  any  sort  of  an  agreement  there 
must  be  a  decent  relationship  between  the 
two. 

I  have  always  considered,  and  I  think  the 
majority  of  leaders  of  American  labor  con- 
sider, that  there  should  not  be  strikes  for  the 
duration  of  the  contract,  whether  there  is 
a  no-strlke  clause  In  that  contract  or  not. 
A  contract  In  my  mind  Is  no  good  if  you  dont 
intend  to  live  up  to  It.  but  I  say  if  this  par- 


ticular law  la  passed  I  will  proceed  to  do 
everything  I  can  to  see  that  no-strike  pledgei 
are  taken  completely  out  of  contracts.  I  say 
to  you  gentlemen  here  that  that  would  pro- 
mots  more  strikes  in  all  Industry  in  the 
United  States  and  would  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  Is  another  section  here,  which  would 
ban  labor  from  participating  In  a  polttlcsl 
campaign.  It  just  ao  hsppens  that  I  happen 
to  be  active  in  the  national  CIO-PAC.  and  I 
know  that  the  people  who  are  in  favor  cf 
this  legislation  are  not  In  favor  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  America  expressing  their  views 
upon  political  candldstes.  They  say.  "Ten. 
look  at  the  millions  of  union  members  and 
bow  they  can  go  out  and  collect  a  dollar  fcT 
saCb  one  and  raise  millions  and  millions  <if 
dollars!" 

I  know  In  the  last  political  campaign  how 
much  our  organization  spent,  and  I  know  a 
great  many  heads  of  corporations  of  Amerira 
that  spent  as  much  money  as  our  organizr.- 
tloo  spent.  Tou  say  that  is  not  discrimina- 
tory Isgislatlon?  Why.  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  alone,  through  individual  mem- 
bers of  that  corporation,  can  raise  more 
money  In  any  particular  day  for  a  political 
campaign  for  something  they  want  than  we 
can  In  a  year.  I  don't  think  It's  been  any 
secret  how  much  money  the  du  Pont  family 
has  put  Into  political  campaigns.  I  don't 
think  It's  any  secret  to  Congress  how  much 
Mr.  Sloan,  of  the  General  Motors,  has  put  Into 
political  campaigns,  and  that  is  all  right.  I 
don't  object:  but  I  do  object  when  you  try 
to  take  the  principles  of  democracy  from  the 
American  people. 

I  am  beginning  to  wonder  with  legislation 
such  as  I  have  discussed  here — under  discus- 
sion at  least.  I  thought  we  had  Jiist  got 
tiirough  the  war  fighting  nazism  and  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  some  other  foreign 
countries,  and  right  today  this  Government 
is  sending  people  representing  labor  to  Ger- 
many and  Japan  snd  to  other  countries  and 
saying  that  for  a  true  democracy  to  tie  built 
in  those  countries  It  must  be  done  through  a 
labor  movement  or  at  least  helped  by  a  labor 
movement. 

Here  we  are  sending  missionaries  to  our 
defeated  enemies  to  build  up  democracy  while 
here  at  home  we  are  taking  the  other  direc- 
tion. I  am  beginning  to  wonder  what  we 
fought  this  war  for.  I  mean  the  millions  of 
Americans— what  they  fought  this  war  for. 
Under  this  proposal.  It  seems  to  me  In  taking 
the  rights  of  labor  from  them  we  could  look 
back  into  history,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  some  people  know  how  to  solve  these 
problems.  Is  to  go  backward  to  whst  we  were 
In  the  labor  movement  a  century  ago.  Next 
thing  I  know  you  will  be  passing  laws  making 
slaves  out  of  the  working  people  of  this 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  trenc( 
these  laws  are  taking.  i 

Under  the  Hobbe  bill,  which  Is  supposed  tti 
curb  racketeering,  I  sulHnlt  to  you  that  i 
don't  know  of  an  Instance  where  If  there  U 
racketeering  In  labor  that  it  could  not  be 
Uken  care  of  by  laws  already  on  the  statut^ 
books,  and  I  will  say  as  far  as  I  am  person^ 
ally  concerned  In  my  organization,  I  have 
known  one  or  two  Instances  where  I  ran 
across  individuals  who  would  like  to  do  a 
little  bit  of  racketeering  but  they  never  got 
to  first  base.  My  organization  has  taken  care 
of  that  and  there  Just  Is  no  racketeering,  yet 
we  want  to  pass  a  bill  like  this  which  again 
I  say  Is  discriminatory.  As  president  of  my  • 
organization  If  I  do  any  racketeering  am  I 
not  Just  as  liable  under  the  law  as  some 
manufacturer  and  I  know  some  that  do  a 
little  racketeering.  Being  a  member  of  « 
labor  organization  does  not  In  any  way  pro-l 
tect  an  Individual  or  a  group  from  racketeer-i 
Ing  as  far  as  the  law  Is  concerned. 

That  is  about  all  I  want  to  say  to  you  ex-i 
cept  bring  out  some  of  the  problems  which 
are  causing  diflJculty.  I  say  the  people  who 
are  advocating  these  things  are  not  advocate 
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Ing  them  for  labor-management  peace  In 
America — they  are  advocating  these  laws  to 
break  the  labor  movement. 

I  have  here  a  photostatic  copy  of  an  auto- 
mobile news  letter,  a  marketing  service  for 
automobile  dealers,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you,  and  I  can  show  you  what  your  problem  is. 
one  paragraph  cut  of  this  letter:  "Perhaps 
the  only  solution  is  a  policy  of  sitting  tight 
and  waiting  until  the  economic  pinch 
forces  workers  to  realize  they  must  stay  on 
the  Job  or  starve.  At  the  moment  there  is 
no  disposition  en  the  part  of  management 
to  become  frantic  over  labor  unrest.  A 
watching  snd  waiting  policy  is  the  general 
rule."  And  I  can  vouch  that  that  Is  the 
general  rule  at  least  In  our  industry  today. 

To  bhow  you,  I  have  a  number  of  notes 
here  on  what  has  happened  as  far  as  our 
situation  in  General  Motors  is  concerned. 
Talk  about  a  coollng-off  period!  For  97  days 
we  cooled  ofl.  trying  to  negotiate  with  that 
company,  asking  Secretary  Schwellenbach  to 
send  in  conciliation,  and  we  could  only  get 
conciliation  in  on  the  understanding,  if  you 
please  that  these  men  were  only  observers. 
They  didn't  dar  to  open  their  mouths  and 
I  want  to  know  how  thosr  men  could  do 
mediation.  We  could  not  even  get  collective 
bargaining.  While  we  were  there  with  Gen- 
eral Motors,  reading  off  a  brief,  trying  to 
state  our  case,  the  people  of  the  corpora- 
tions sat  there  reading  Liberty  magazine 
and  Saturday  Evening  Post.  We  asked  them 
to  listen  to  us  and  they  said,  "Aw,  hell,  we 
can  get  more  out  of  this  magazine." 

In  any  demands  for  wages  increases  we 
have  said  that  if  the  corporation  can  prove 
that  thev  can't  pay  the  wage  increase  we 
SLsk  for  we  will  scale  down  our  demands,  and 
as  a  final  plan  we  offer  arbitration  which 
waa  denied.  And  you  ask  what  causes  labor 
unrest  in  America.  I  believe  that  the  main 
cause  of  It  now  is  that  we  have  no  collective 
bargaining  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  tax 
laws  passed  by  Congress  have  already  taken 
us  out  of  our  collective  bargaining  position. 
To  show  you,  here  is  Just  one  instance: 
Paul  Renko  is  one  of  our  members  who  lives 
in  14349  Robinson  Street.  Detroit.  Mich. 
During  the  war  as  an  automobile  worker  he 
took  home  $65  per  week.  Now  he  takes  home 
$38  n  week  and  he  has  a  family  of  four  which 
must  live  on  that.  That  is  the  cause  of  labor 
unrest  in  America.  That  Is  the  thing  that 
we  have  got  to  look  into  and  see  what  it  is 
that  we  can  correct  because  of  the  Increased 
cost  of  living.  People  with  families  cannot 
live  on  that  sort  of  wage  today. 

In  the  President's  message  he  talked  about 
a  ccoling-off  period.  What  I  would  suggest 
Lb  that  we  should  have  a  little  coollng-off 
period  on  antilabor  legislation.  It  would 
do  us  all  a  lot  of  good.  I  believe.  As  I  said, 
we  ccoled  off  97  days  in  negotiations,  in  the 
recent  negotiations  we  have  been  In.  In 
America,  ever  since  the  time  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  discussed  *t  very  much, 
practically  every  great  statesman  In  Ameri- 
ca has  stated  that  labor  must  have  the  right 
to  strike.  Labor  must  have  the  right  to 
strike  If  we  are  to  have  free  enterprise  In 
America. 

Labor  must  have  the  right  to  strike.  It  is 
the  only  chance  that  labor  has.  During  the 
war  I  was  a  member  of  the  Labor  Board  and 
v:e  took  many  decisions  that  we  didn't  like, 
but  we  took  them  for  our  country  to  make 
what  contribution  we  could  toward  win- 
ning the  war.  and  in  oir  particular  Indus- 
try, which  gets  a  lot  of  publicity  for  strikes, 
it  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  that 
the  strikes  In  our  industry  were  below  the 
national  average. 

I  cannot  continue  to  say  to  workers  for- 
ever: Let  some  board  or  agency  take  care  of 
this  problem.  What  we  want  today  in  Amer- 
ica, in  my  opinion,  is  a  coollng-off  period 
on  labor  legislation  and  give  the  workers  of 
America  an  opportunity  to  work  out  some  of 
these  prblems,  and  tliey  will  be  fair,  1  as- 
stue  you  of  that,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  quite 


sure  that  a  vast  cross  section  cf  the  workers 
in  America,  no  matter  what  organization 
they  belong  to,  want  to  see  their  country  go 
on  prosperous  but  they  can't  see  how  It  can 
be  done  with  millions  unemployed  and  they 
can't  see  how  it  can  be  done  with  the  way 
workers'  wages  are  baing  cut  and  cut. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  reason  for  labor 
unrest  in  America  today,  and  all  th.s  sort 
of  legislation  which  it  is  the  purjxise  of  some 
people  to  have  passed.  That  will  not  solve 
the  problem. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  here  tcdsy  and 
discuss  these  problems  with  you. 


The  Housing  Shortage 
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OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  February  27,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  of 
the  Retail  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
Dealers  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.: 

|Prom    the    Jacksonville    (Fla.)    Journal,    of 

February  18,  1946 | 
Two  MiLXioN  Seven  Hundred  Thousand; 
Yes,  Mr.  Wyatt.  It  Can  Be  Done 
Is  Housing  Administrator  Wilson  W. 
Wyatt  reaching  for  the  moon,  asking  for 
2,700,000  new  homes  in  1946  and  1947?  Re- 
calling that  900.000  in  1925  was  an  all-time 
home -building  record,  that  400.000  this  year 
has  been  the  most  optimistic  forecast.  It 
seems  the  answer  must  be  "yes."  But,  re- 
member the  early  months  of  the  war,  when 
an  annual  production  goal  of  50,000  planes 
sounded  fantastic?  Well,  we  got  lOO.OCK).  We 
needed  a  tenfold  increase  in  ship  production, 
too.  Impossible?  Sure,  but  we  got  It.  with 
tonnage  to  spare.  All  along  the  line,  under 
the  compelling  need  for  greater  war  produc- 
tion, incredible  quotas  were  surpassed,  rec- 
ords smashed,  time  after  time.  So,  Mr. 
Wyatt,  we  say.  It  can  be  done. 

rr    WON'T    BE    EAS'X 

Nobody  knows  that  better  than  youri  re- 
tall  lumber  dealers.  Besieged  by  material- 
hungry  builders,  begging  the  manufacturers 
and  mills  for  scarce  supplies,  we  are  on  the 
front  line  all  day,  every  day.  We  can  see 
the  difBculties  on  both  sides;  the  builders 
hamp>ered  by  restrictive  legislation,  labor 
shortages,  rigid  codes  and  customs:  the  mills 
caught  in  the  wage-price  nutcracker  squeeze. 
To  solve  these  and  scores  of  other  such  prob- 
lems will  take  courageous  leadership,  bold 
Initiative,  and  above  all.  a  genuine  spirit  of 
patient  cooperation  among  all  parties — In- 
dtistry,  labor.  Government,  and  the  public. 
Then  the  houses  will  start  going  up. 

HOW  DH)  WE  GET  THIS  WAT? 

People  sometimes  say,  "How  did  the  hous- 
ing shortage  get  so  bad,  so  fast?"  Well,  the 
fact  is  we  had  it  even  before  the  war.  For 
the  past  15  years  fire  and  obsolescence  have 
been  taking  200,000  more  houses  ea:h  year 
than  have  been  built.  And,  wheruas  the 
United  States  had  a  population  of  130,000.000 
In  the  thirties,  we're  now  pushing  140.000.000. 
Even  with  12,000,000  men  under  armii — over- 
seas and  in  camps — famiiies  had  b(^un  to 
double  up.  Rapid  demobilization  alter  VJ- 
day  did  not  cause  the  shortage,  simply  made 
it  worse.  Throughout  the  war,  bousing  was 
consistently  at  the  bottom  of  the  priority 
list.     Why?     Because  we  had  to  have  the 


guns,  planes,  ships,  the  war  plants,  and  bar- 
racks. Since  we  couldn't  have  these  and 
new  houses  too,  houses  had  to  wait.  But  now 
It's  high  time  the  houses  were  going  up. 

NOBOOT  LIKES  PRIORITIKS 

Whether  red  and  blue  stamps  or  A,  B,  and 
C  coupons;  whether  AAA  or  HH  ratings; 
whether  sugar  stamps  or  your  place  in  line 
for  nylons — whatever  form  priorities  take, 
nobody  likes  them.  Nobody  liked  the  war 
either.  Nobody  likes  Inflation,  or  the  black 
market.  But  If  It's  going  to  take  more  pri- 
orities to  channel  vital  lumber  and  building 
material  into  houses,  then  we'll  grin  and  bear 
it.  You  will  too,  when  the  houses  are  going 
up. 

SUBSIDIES    OR     PRICE    INCREASE? 

Part  of  the  Wyatt  program  provides  for 
subsidies  or  premium  payments  to  manufac- 
turers exceeding  ruotas  on  certain  bottle- 
neck items  on  the  critical  list.  Most  manu- 
facturers think  a  price  Increase  will  furnish 
Incentive  enough  to  assure  maximum  pro- 
duction. What's  the  difference?  On  the  one 
hand,  you  pay  the  extra  freight  in  taxes.  On 
the  other,  you  pay  more  for  your  house.  De- 
bate on  the  question  may  be  long  and  hot, 
but  the  only  sense-making  answer  is  the  one 
that  starts — and  keeps — the  houses  going  up. 
We  ourselves  are  only  retail  dealers  in  lum- 
ber and  building  materials.  Shortages  caused 
by  bottlenecks  up  the  line  hit  us  first  and 
when  they  do,  we  have  to  say,  "Sorry,"  to  you. 
Do  you  think  we  like  that  any  more  than 
you  do?  What's  more,  we  have  a  big  stake 
In  Jacksonville — a  bustlng-out-at-the-seams 
Jacksonville  that  simply  can't  help  growing 
still  more.  That's  why  we  say.  Mr.  Wyatt,  it 
can  be  done.    It  must  be  done. 

Retail  Lumber  and  Building  Material 
D2alers  of  Jacksonville:  John  W. 
Baldwin  Lumoer  Co.,  Dawkins 
Building  Supply  Co„  Marshall  & 
Spencer  Co.,  Bond-Howei;  Lumber 
Co.,  Foley  Lumber  Co.,  Mason  Lum- 
ber Co.,  Thompson  Lumber  Co., 
Carolina  Portland  Cement  Co., 
Lechner  Lumber  Co..  Inc.,  Taylor 
Lumber  &  Appliance  Co. 


General  Motors  Head  Admits  Secret 
Agreement  and  Says  Industry  Should 
Run  the  United  States  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  February  22,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
time  ago  I  called  attention  to  a  con- 
ference of  Wall  Street-controlled  indus- 
tries and  Industrialists.  Some  of  the 
representatives  present  tried  to  deny 
these  facts.  Consequently,  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Motors  Corp.,  at  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  meet- 
ing, as  reported  in  the  daily  newspapers, 
is  of  great  interest  to  me.  Mr.  Wilson's 
guarded  statements  before  the  Board 
make  it  clear  that  there  was  an  agree- 
ment— some  might  call  it  a  conspiracy — 
to  destroy  or  at  least  weaken  organized 
labor. 

I  should  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
this  agreement  to  which  Mr.  Wilson 
testified,  under  oath,  is  responsible  for 
the  delay  in  settling  the  General  Motors 
strike? 


AlOS 
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Undei  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Reord,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  In- 
^rt  a  niws  report  of  Mr.  Wilson's  state- 
ment a.'^  printed  in  the  Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord for  February  15.  1946.  At  the  same 
time.  I  icrve  notice  that  I  shall  Insist  on 
knowing  all  the  facts  in  these  statements, 
or  otherwise  I  shall  feel  impelled  to 
bring  before  the  House  a  resolution  for 
Congressional  Investigation  of  the  in- 
dustrial conspiracy  against  the  legal  and 
econom  c  rights  of  organized  labor. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  news  re- 
port: 

Drrmoir,     February     14.-  General     Motors 

President  C.  E.  Wilson  told  a  National  Labor 

Board  hearing  today  that  a  group 

can  business  leaders  disciissed  "the 

shape  we  were  In"  last  December. 

;ed.    however,    the    group    entered 

iigreement  for  a  unified  fight  against 

demands  and  Government  price 

Then  he  added:  "Ifs  too  bad  that 

t  make  decisions  for  the  country." 
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T«tlf|ing  at  the  NLRB  hearing  on  CIO 
United  i  lUto  Workers  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practice!  against  GM.  Wilson  said  the  group 
let  at  New  Yorks  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel 
last  January  0.  because  "they  were  all  look- 
InC  dowi  i  the  same  gun  1  was  "  He  explained 
hs  mesx  t  the  threat  of  strikes. 

WUao9   identified   those  present  as  repre- 

of  OM.  United  States  Steel.  West- 

and    the    meat-packing    industry. 

Chrysler    had    no   representatives 

said,  because  they  "were  not  look- 

the  gun  " 

concerning  the  meeting,  a  lunch- 

tl»*i  by  GM.  were  fired  at  Wilson  by 

Crauefleld.     regional    NLRB    attor- 
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I'AMUriZS  AT  HXASUiC 


MISTAKKN   OM   DATS 

Crane$ekl  pointed  out  that  the  luncheon 

a  day   before   President  Truman's 

fln<^g  board  repor  ed  Ita  recommenda- 

19' J -cent  hourly  increase  for  strlk- 

productlon  workers. 

his    testimony.    Wilson    said    the 

date  was  December  19.  but  late  today 

he  bearing  offlcer  he  had  betn  mis- 

the  date.    Both  sides  agreed  to  sub - 

of  the  January  9  date  in  the  record 


tsrtimony. 
a(  reemei 


nt  came  out  of  that  meeting." 
^d.     "None  were  Intended.     There 
not] ling  sinister  about  it.     In  fact,   its 
too  bad    hat  groups  can't  make  the  decisions 
for  tta*  c  Duntry." 


WILSON  BACKS  INDUSTIT 


asked  if  Wilson  thought  the 
group  cojuld  make  better  decisions  than  the 
Oovernniect  makes. 

their  record   for  the  last  4  or  8 
the   witness   .epUed.     "In   fact.   1 


e    way   the    country's    been    kicked 
ifathe  last  4  or  5  months  is  a  crime." 
Wilson  resumed  his  testimony.  Trial 
Gerard  D.  Reilly  told  union  attor- 
a  finding  that  GM  failed  to  bar- 
faith  would  not  insure  back  pay 
000  production  workers  on  strike 
No^emtier  21. 

after  the  NLRB  hearing  began  on 
38.  a  union  attorney  said  the  UAW- 
the  Board  should  award  the  men 
for  the  time  they  had  t>een  Idle, 
pc^nted  out  the  union  does  not  charge 
and  does  not  accuse  GM  of  re- 
take the  strikers  back.    Those  who 
only  two  cases,  be  said.  In  which 
might  hold  they  were  entitled  to 

Board  mooting  prooaeded.  Federal 

Mediator  Jamas  T.  Dtwcy  continued 

to  bring  DM  and  the  DAW-CIO 

again  In  the  wage  and  contract  dU- 


o  Jt 


pute.  There  have  been  no  Joint  sessions 
since  Walter  P.  Reuther.  UAW-CIO  vice  pres- 
ident, rejected  a  GM  offer  of  an  18>4-cent-an- 
hour  (16 '/a  percent)  wage  Increase  last 
Tuesday. 


Tbe  Filipino  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  TO 
THE    UNITED   STATES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
day  President  Truman  approved  H.  R. 
5158.  the  First  8up)plemental  Surplus  Ap- 
propriation Rescission  Act.  but  took  ex- 
ception to  a  legislative  ruler  attached  to 
the  transfer  of  a  $200,000,000  item  for  the 
pay  of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines. 

In  explaining  his  objection  to  this 
rider.  President  Truman  pointed  out  that 
it  would  bar  Philippine  Arrny  veterans 
from  all  benefits  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  with  the  exception  of  service-con- 
nected disability  and  death  benefits 
which  are  made  payable  on  the  basis  of 
1  peso  for  every  dollar  of  eligible  benefits. 

In  behalf  of  my  comrades,  the  Filipino 
soldiers  who  fought  and  died  by  the  side 
of  American  soldiers  in  tlie  war  against 
Japan.  In  behalf  of  the  widows  and  the 
orphans  of  these  men  who  now  live  in 
hardship  because  the  grim  destiny  of  war 
struck  down  their  men.  I  want  to  express 
our  gratitude  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  once  again  dem- 
onstrated the  true  American  spirit  of  fair 
play.  In  the  spirit  of  simple  justice  he 
has  raised  his  voice  against  injustice. 
And  he  has  instriKted  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  United  States  High  Com- 
missioner to  the  Philippines,  who,  by 
the  way.  since  his  return  here  the  last 
few  weeks,  has  been  active  in  supporting 
us  in  our  efforts  for  Philippine  rehabili- 
tation and  for  our  veterans,  to  prepare  a 
new  plan  which  will  redress  this  wrong  by 
proposing  further  legislation  which  will 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  bad  enough 
If  the  Filipino  veteran  were  to  be  for- 
gotten. It  would  be  Inconceivable  that 
he  should  be  discriminated  against.  I 
am  siire  that  this  is  not  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  Congress,  any  more  than  of 
the  American  people  as  a  whole.  We 
have  shared  too  much,  we  are  too  close 
to  one  another,  we  have  too  much 
friendship  and  respect  for  one  another  to 
permit  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
deliberate  desire  to  discriminate  against 
the  Filipino  soldier. 

You  know  the  story  of  heroism  in  the 
Philippines — the  great  and  terrible  faga. 
of  death  and  heroism,  of  martyrdom 
and  of  courage  triumphant,  of  victory 
snatched  from  the  jaws  of  defeat.  Your 
boys  played  their  magnificent  role  in 
that  drama.  And  so  did  ours.  The 
bullets  they  faced,  and  the  shells  and 
bombs,  made  no  distinction  between 
them.    The  misery  of  the  prison  camp 


felt  the  5Hme  In  the  Filipino  heart  as 
it  did  in  the  American  heart.  The  ter- 
ror, the  determination,  the  courage  ol 
battle  drew  no  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Filipino  and  American.  The 
grief  of  bereaved  families  is  a  universal 
emotion,  and  it  feels  no  different  to  a 
Filipino  mother  or  wife  than  it  does  to 
an  Americat-  mother  or  wife. 

But  there  is  a  legal  bond  between  us 
that  serves  to  complement  the  moral 
and  emotional  bond.  Our  troops  fought, 
not  only  as  Filipino  soldiers  but  as  sol- 
diers of  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
as  American  nationals  fighting  in  de- 
fense of  the  American  flag  on  soil  over 
which  the  United  States  had  full  sov- 
ereignty. When  they  fought,  were 
wounded,  were  killed,  they  were  Fili- 
pinos, yes,  but  they  were  also  American 
nationals. 

For  these  reasons,  on  behalf  of  our 
President.  Sergio  Osmeiaa,  I  have  placed 
our  views  before  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  I  now  place  them 
before  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  rider  to  which  President  Truman 
objected  would  deprive  Philippine 
Army  personnel,  inducted  into  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Army,  of  most 
of  the  benefits  which  American  law 
provides  to  its  veterans.  Specifically, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  the  GI  bill  of  rights— of  the  auto- 
matic gratuitous  insurance  against  death 
in  line  of  duty  in  active  servic  bct'*een 
October  9.  1940.  and  April  19.  1942— 
which  includes  the  whole  period  of  the 
First  Battle  of  the  Philippines — of  the 
pension  for  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability, of  medical  and  hospital  treat- 
ment and  domiciliary  care  of  veterans 
suffering  from  Injuries  or  diseases  in- 
curred or  aggravated  in  line  of  duty,  in- 
cluding funeral  and  burial  expenses,  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  for  disabled 
veterans,  of  civil-service  preference,  of 
the  mustering-out  payment  law,  of  the 
6-month  death  gratuity  to  dependents 
of  personnel  who  died  in  line  of  duty,  of 
the  Missing  Persons  Act. 

The  new  act.  as  it  stands  now.  dis- 
criminates against  Filipino  veterans  be- 
cause it  prevents  them  from  enjoying 
the  benefits  which  should  be  accorded  to 
any  veteran  who  fought  under  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America 

The  act  does  appropriate  $2OO,OC0.OC0 
for  the  pay  of  the  Army  of  the  Philip- 
pines. But  this  amount  cannot  possibly 
cover  the  benefits  it  intends  to  cover. 

There  is  a  final  great  discrimination 
against  the  Filipino  veteran — the  prin- 
ciple that  he  must  be  paid  the  same  num- 
ber of  pesos  as  the  number  of  dollars 
received  by  American  veterans.  In  other 
words,  where  an  American  receives  $50. 
a  Filipino  receives  50  pesos.  The  Philip- 
pine peso  is  worth  50  American  cents. 
The  Filipino  veteran  automatically  re- 
ceives exactly  half  of  what  his  American 
comrade  may  receive. 

I  am  not  proposing  today  that  full 
equality  be  restored  in  all  cases.  But  I 
do  want  to  call  your  attention  to  some 
of  the  results  of  this  inequality. 

Let  us  take,  for  an  example,  the  case 
of  two  Filipino  soldiers.  One  is  In  the 
Philippine  Scouts.  The  other  is  In  the 
Philippine  Army.    As  the  act  now  stands. 
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the  Philippine  Scout  Is  entitled  to  exactly 
the  same  treatment  as  any  American  sol- 
dier. The  Philippine  Army  man  is  en- 
titled to  only  half.  They  may  have 
fought  side  by  side  on  Bataan,  or  on 
Leyte.  or  on  Luzon,  they  may  have  both 
been  wounded  in  the  same  part  of  their 
body,  but  one  receives  exactly  half  what 
the  other  receives  in  the  way  of  veterans' 
benefits.  If  both  were  killed  in  action, 
the  family  of  one  receives  exactly  half 
what  the  family  of  the  other  receives  in 
the  \<ay  of  pensions.  Both  fought  for 
the  same  cause.  Both  are  Filipinos. 
Both  may  have  made  the  same  supreme 
sacrifice.  Yet,  there  the  equality  ends. 
It  is  an  equality  of  sacrifice — but  an  in- 
equality of  compensation. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  true  compensa- 
tion for  the  ordeal  of  battle.  There  is 
no  way  of  putting  a  money  value  on  a 
man's  life — the  cost  in  tears,  in  unspoken 
sorrow,  in  the  dreary  weight  of  loss  that 
fills  the  heart.  But  it  is  the  obligation 
of  those  who  have  survived  to  make  the 
way  easier  for  the  men  who  have  fought 
and  suffered  and  died  so  that  we  might 
be  free. 

In  this  moral  obligation,  no  fine  line 
can  be  drawn  between  one  group  of  sol- 
diers and  another.  When  they  were 
fighting,  they  shielded  with  their  lives 
the  things  they  held  dear  and  they  pre- 
served freedom  for  us  who  survived.  We 
cannot  shame  their  memory  by  becom- 
ing acce.ssories  to  injustice. 

That  is  why  President  Truman's  strong 
position  on  this  matter  has  met  with  a 
wholehearted  response  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  among  my  countrymen. 
That  is  why  we  look  to  the  Congre.'^s  for 
the  redress  of  a  wrong  which  we  know 
was  not  intended. 


Petrillo  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  realize  that  the  sentiment  of  the  coun- 
try is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
purpose  sought  by  this  legislation. 

I  realize  also  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
House  is  overwhelmingly  to  the  same 
effect  and  that  a  vote  against  the  bill 
will  not  be  a  popular  vote. 

Nevertheless,  unless  the  House  bill  Is 
amended.  I  cannot  support  the  legisla- 
tion in  the  final  analysis. 

The  right  to  strike  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses is  a  fundamental  right  in  America. 
If  that  right  is  to  be  limited,  the  greatest 
care  must  be  used  to  make  certain  that 
the  limitation  Is  confined  to  purposes 
which  are  clearly  illegal  or  against  the 
public  interest. 

As  I  read  the  bill  as  presented  to.  and 
passed  by  the  House,  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed go  far  beyond  reasonable  limita- 
tions. 

For  example,  under  section  506  (A)  (1) 
of  the  bill,  as  I  understand  it,  if  any  group 


of  employees  in  a  broadcasting  business 
feel  overworked  and  in  need  of  further 
assistance,  if  they  fail  to  obtain  that 
additional  help  after  bargaining  with 
management,  and  If  they  then  strike  or 
even  threaten  to  strike,  each  and  every 
one  of  the  group  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of 
$1,000  and  to  a  year  of  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

No  such  provision.  In  my  judgment, 
can  be  justified. 

I  voted  for  an  amendment  and  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  which  would  have 
eliminated  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
the  right  to  strike  for  legitimate  pur- 
poses. 

I  voted  for  an  amendment  which  would 
have  eliminated  the  criminal  penalties 
provided  against  the  right  to  strike  for 
legitimate  purposes. 

I  voted  for  an  amendment  which  would 
have  limited  the  penalties  to  ofiBcers  and 
representatives  of  any  labor  organiza- 
tion subject  to  the  terms  of  the  act. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  on  final 
passage. 

I  cannot  support  It  in  the  final  analysis 
In  the  absence  of  proper  amendment  in 
conference  by  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees. 


The  Right  Kind  of  Labor  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly many  editorials  have  been  printed 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  so- 
called  antistrike  legislation  is  not  the 
remedy  for  labor  disputes  and  strikes. 

Often,  these  editorials  carry  the 
thought  that  until  the  basic  law— 
NLRA — which  organized  labor  hailed  as 
its  magna  carta  was  amended  so  as  to 
impose  equal  responsibility,  grant  equal 
privileges  to  parties  to  collective  bar- 
gaining, we  would  not  be  on  the  right 
road  toward  a  solution  of  industrial  war- 
fare. 

That  thought  occurred  to  me  in  1939, 
when,  on  March  13,  1939,  amendments  to 
the  NLRA  were  proposed  and,  later,  on 
March  11,  1940,  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  paralleling  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  the  NLRA. 

When  the  present  flurry  of  strikes 
threatened  our  economic  existence  the 
bill  was  again,  for  the  fourth  time,  intro- 
duced, bearing  the  number  H.  R.  5334, 
and  on  February  1,  1946,  again  the  pro- 
posed amended  bill  was  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  corresponding 
paragraphs  paralleling  the  original  pro- 
visions of  the  NLRA. 

The  road  is  plain  and.  while  no  claim 
is  made  that  the  amendments  proposed 
are  suflBcient  or  accurately  drawn,  needed 
legislation  is  at  'east  suggested,  and  some 
individuals  with  more  knowledge  might 
use  it  as  a  pattern. 

One  of  the  latest  editorials  calling  at- 
tention to  this  need  is  that  from  the 


Saturday  Evening  Post  dated  March  2. 
1946,  which  reads  as  follows: 

ANTISTRIKE  LAWS   MISS  THR  rOINT 

Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  deal  with 
the  strikes  which  threaten  to  push  this 
country  into  an  inexcusable  man-madt  de- 
pression. Too  many  of  the  efforts  Indicated 
Immature  thought  or  lack  of  courage.  High- 
sounding  but  hollow  expedients  are  not  likely 
to  succeed  permanently  Neither  are  efforts 
by  Congress  to  rework  the  Smlth-Connally 
antistrike  law.  As  the  Ford  and  Chrysler 
settlements  Indicate,  settlements  of  strikes 
occur  soonest  when  the  Government  keeps 
out  of  the  dispute  and  lets  collective  bargain- 
ing do  the  job. 

The  problem  is  not  to  forbid  people  to 
strike,  but  to  make  It  harder  for  some  people 
to  persuade  or  force  other  people  to  strike. 
There  are  at  least  two  things  which  give  labor 
leaders  a  tremendous  leverage  In  dealing 
with  employees  and  their  own  rank  and  file. 
One  Is  the  Wagner  Act,  which,  in  setting  up 
the  conditions  for  collective  bargaining,  for- 
bids many  "unfair  labor  practices"  to  man- 
agement, but  none  to  labor.  No  one  denies 
that  management  often  deserved  this  im- 
peachment. There  Is  no  Important  demand 
to  remove  legal  prohibitions  of  acts  which 
are  actuallyunfalr  to  workers.  However,  the 
power  of  labor-union  leaders  has  Increased 
since  1933.  and  we  now  find  many  of  them 
employing  Intimidation,  violence,  and  other 
pressures  In  campaigns  for  the  organization 
of  workers.  Not  one  of  these  acts  Is  forbid- 
den or  even  condemned  by  the  Wagner  Act. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  Intervention  of 
Congress  would  be  to  amend  the  Wagner  Act 
to  make  it  prohibit  unfair  labor  practices  by 
unions.  By  Judicial  decisions  and  adminis- 
trative acts,  management  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  do  hundreds  of  things  that  appear 
reasonable  to  the  bystander  Since  the  Na- 
tional Government  has  undertaken  to  police 
the  process  of  collective  bargaining,  it  can 
no  longer  safely  neglect  the  practices  of  labor 
unions  any  more  than  those  of  employers. 

The  power  of  union  leaders  was  augmented 
during  the  war  by  the  maintenance  of  mem- 
bership clause  which  provides  that,  once  a 
worker  has  Joined  a  union,  he  must  remain 
a  member  during  the  life  of  the  agreement 
with  the  employer.  If  he  leaves  the  union  or 
Is  expelled,  the  employer  must  fire  him.  If 
he  should  be  expelled  from  the  union  for 
conduct  unbecoming  a  union  member,  he 
will  Ipso  facto  lose  his  Job.  As  can  be  seen, 
this  gives  the  labor-union  bureaucracy  the 
power  actually  to  starve  a  minority  which 
carries  opposition  far  enough  to  be  really 
effective.  The  maintenance  of  membership 
clause  was  Inserted  by  the  National  War  La- 
bor Board  Into  many  union  contracts  on  the 
theory  that,  because  the  no-strlke  pledge 
deprived  unions  of  their  ultimate  weapon, 
they  were  entitled  to  have  their  membership 
kept  to  full  strength  by  Government  dictum 
Certainly  the  reason  for  Government  pres- 
sure to  Insist  on  union  membership  has  long 
since  disappeared.  Labor-union  responsibil- 
ity will  come  Into  existence  faster  If  the 
leaders  are  required  to  sell  their  own  mem- 
berships. The  Government  should  no  longer 
be  a  party  to  a  system  which,  as  Donald 
Richberg  put  It  recently,  "forces  employers  to 
compel  the  workers  to  enlist  and  pay  union 
dues — so  they  will  be  able  to  make  war  on 
the  public  with  an  imposing  but  largely  con- 
script army." 

Bringing  the  powers  of  the  union  leaders 
into  better  balance  with  those  of  employers 
will  not  settle  everything.  Much  will  re- 
main to  be  Improved  in  our  Industrial  rela- 
tions, after  the  parties  In  Interest  have  been 
placed  In  equality.  The  employers,  for  ex- 
ample, might  propose,  where  it  is  appropriate, 
an  annual  wage  such  as  many  industries  have 
adopted  already.  They  might  propose  a  basic 
wage  contract,  with  bonuses  for  production 
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at)o\e  a  fixed  level  and.  very  Importaitt. 
bon^ises  for  Individuals  vho  produce  more 
their  fellows.  This  last  many  union 
leaders  will  not  accept  because  of  Ideological 
obJc;tlon  and  because  some  employers 
abui  ed  incentive  schemes  in  the  past.  Their 
pp<  isltion  to  incentives  is  certain  to  dimin- 
with  Increasing  pressure  from  the  rank 
file.  In  an  Imprpsslve  number  of  plants 
Incentive  pay  for  Individuals  has  been  put 
effect  over  the  union  leaders'  heads  be- 
the  men  at  the  machines  preferred  that 
•8  in  the  pay  envelope  to  the  h;gh- 
don^ed  theories  of  the  CIO  intellectuals. 

suggests  the  truth  of  what  we  have 

suspected,  namely,  that  men  and  worn- 

'  rbo  work  with  their  hands  are  not  Im- 

by   a    doctrinaire   fanaticism   which 

eventually    produce    what    we    have 

r  had  In  America:  a  faceless  proletariat, 

which  no  man  cou!d  hope  to  rise  by 

of  superior  character  and  talent. 
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America  Sleeps 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OP    MICHIG.4N 

nfr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

r.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  an  editorial 
•WF taring  In  the  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi- 
zen Patriot  of  February  24.  which  is 
thoight  provoking  and  expressed  the 
vie\.'point  of  many  people  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

Pursuant  to  the  i)ermission  granted  to 
me,  I  am  therefore  including  in  these 
ren  arks  a  copy  of  this  editorial,  written 
by  At.  Carl  Saunders,  the  editor.  It  is 
as  :  ollows : 


AMBUCA 

s  discovery  of  III— laii  spy  efforts 
to  gbt  atom-bomb  secrets  is  a  mere  secondary 
pha«  of  a  pattern  of  Intrigue  aimed  at  de- 
atru:tlon  of  democracy  everywhere. 

Ci  tnada  baa  had  the  courage  to  confront 
the  Issue  and  challenge  the  perpetrators. 
The  United  States  Government  lacks  that 
couiige 

Wp*n  and  If  the  United  SUtes  finally 
that  It  must  fight  this  enemy  In  its 
house,  the  revelations  will  shock  com- 
placent Americans.  Until  those  revelations 
Authenticated  by  Government  Indictment 
who  speak  out  as  we  now  do  will  be 
TUlDjed  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  and  wltch- 
burt  ers 
Wliat 
vorUI 
away 
not 
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Canada  has  uncovered  is  part  of  a 
-wide  conspiracy.    These  men  who  gave 
the  war  secrets  of  the  Dominion  are 
?etty  hirelings  who  sold  out  for  cash. 
Canadian  citizens  who  look  to  Mos- 
Orst  and  to  Ottawa  second.     Some  are 
who  lean  far  left  In  S3rmpathy  with 
taachlnga  or  who  are  so  politically 
they  don't  know  wbat  its  all  about. 

Is  why  the  thing  is  dangerotis.    Here 
menca    the    CXxnmunlst    Party    claims 
members.     Brery  one  of  them  is  an 
for  Russia.     Not  one  of  them  puts  al- 
ee to  the  United  States  above  obllga- 
to  the  Kremlin.     Thaa*  pcopta  are  Rua- 
ipies  Just  as  surely  as  though  they  were 
members  of   the   NKVD   (Mcacow's 
-wide  secret  police).    They  have  Infll- 
labor  unions,  educational  Institutions. 
K>lltica  all  over  the  democratic  world. 
of  them  are  here  in  Jackson, 
who  know,  and  this  Inclixles  many 
i  jnerlcan  vuilon  men.  are  aware  that  cer- 
uiaous   are   completely   dominated   by 


Communists.  Gullible  spokesmen  applauded 
the  GM  electric  workers  for  making  a  con- 
tract which  put  the  UAW  sUikers  back  of  the 
eight  ball.  They  didn't  know  that  the  GM 
electric  workers  union  Is  Red-controlled  and 
that  It  was  trying  to  put  loud -mouthed  Wal- 
ter Reuther  In  a  hole.  Reuther  is  a  radical, 
but  he  belongs  to  either  the  Socialist  wing 
or  the  Communist  Party  opposition  (Trotz- 
kyltes).  Moscow's  Reds  don  t  like  him.  Reu- 
ther is  on  his  way  out.  His  bitter  vilification 
of  GM  and  his  early  strike  tactics  made  him  a 
liability  to  the  union,  but  it's  the  Reds  who 
are  helpint^  to  push  him  out. 

Some  maritime  unions  are  Communist 
ruled.  Their  members  refused  to  work  when 
we  were  sending  supplies  to  embattled  Brit- 
ain before  Germany  attacked  Russia;  but  the 
moment  Hitler  crossed  the  Russian  border 
they  pressured  Washington  for  more  and 
more  help  for  Germany's  enemies.  These 
same  unions  drew  the  blueprint  for  political- 
strikes  when  they  walked  out  in  protest  be- 
cause they  said  troops  weren  t  t>elng  brought 
home  fast  enough  from  the  Pacific. 

Tliese  Americans  who  are  not  Americans 
argue  today  with  plausible  sophistry  the 
virtues  of  Russia's  phony  democracy.  To- 
morrow or  tonight  they  would  trade  their 
American  tlrthright  for  Moscow's  blessing. 

In  India  they  foment  revolt  among  the 
masses.  (The  real  leaders  of  the  Indian 
freedom  movement  are  not  sympathetic  to 
the  Communist-inspired  Bombay  insiirrec- 
tlon.) 

In  India,  likewise,  they  Inspire  mutiny 
among  crewmen  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the 
RAP. 

In  China  they  persist  in  civil  war.  though 
Moscow  pretends  disinterest. 

In  Indonesia  they  agitate  the  natives  to 
rebel  at  the  behest  of  the  Kremlin. 

Among  our  own  troops  and  seamen  they 
Incite  mass  protests  and  mutiny  Known 
ieaders  of  the  protest  demonstrations  in 
both  the  Pacific  area  and  Europe  were  active 
in  Communist  or  fellow-traveler  movements 
here.  The  form  letters  Khich  soldiers  send 
to  newspapers  and  ConRressmen  complaining 
of  Army  policies  are  written  by  Communists. 
Reds  infiltrated  the  editorial  stalls  of  Army 
publications. 

In  Washington  it  Is  common  knowledge 
that  Gen.  Pat  Hurley  spoke  by  the  book 
when  he  said  the  SUte  Department  was  per- 
meated with  fellow  travelers  and  Commu- 
nists. They  plague  MacArthur.  Some  among 
so-called  specialists  in  Government  sent  to 
help  him  In  Japan  lean  far  left.  They  pro- 
pose to  mold  Nippon  to  the  Bolshevik  pattern. 

This  threat  to  democracy  is  as  real  as  the 
mutiny  In  India,  the  undeclared  war  In 
Manchuria,  and  the  rebellion  In  Java.  It 
Isn't  child's  play.  And  It  Isn't  Just  a  po- 
litical nightmare  dreamed  by  moss-back  con- 
servatives. 

Canada  Is  getting  ready  to  expose  Just  a 
small  fragment  of  the  rotten  whole.  The 
thing  is  an  Ideological  war  from  within, 
directed  from  without  by  Russia. 

Its  front-line  combatants  are  the  commen- 
tators on  radio  or  In  the  newspapers  who 
condemn  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  a  dictator  but 
wbo  bow  low  to  the  east  where  sit  the  half 
doaer  men  who  rule  Red  Russia. 

Its  agents  are  the  men  in  labor  unions  and 
elsewhere  who  scream  in  pain  when  an  Amer- 
ican protests  the  needless  waste  of  strikes 
but  whr  Tigorously  cheer  ithe  Soviet  system. 
wherein  any  man  who  strikes  is  doomed  to 
prison  or  worse. 

lu  friends  are  the  masquerading  or  mis- 
guided preachers  in  the  pulpit  who  oppose 
any  form  of  mlliUry  youth  training  for 
America  but  who  yield  homage  to  the  Red 
sickle  flag  under  which  no  man  Is  exempt 
from  armed  service. 

Its  dupes  are  the  loving  mothers  and  wives 
who  cry  out  against  the  "slowness  of  deploy- 
ment" in  the  Pacific  and  Germany,  whlls 
those  who  urge  them  on  smg  hymns  of  pralss 


to  a  Russia  which  is  strengthening  Its  occu- 
pation forces  everywhere. 

Its  apologists  are  the  weak-witted  dreamers 
who  believe  dictatorship  by  a  handful  is  true 
democracy.  They  would  substitute  the  most 
tyrannical  form  of  government  known  to  the 
contemporary  world  for  the  freedom  of 
America.  They  are  not  liberals.  They  lock 
backward,  not  forward. 

Canada  points  rn  accusing  finger  at  its 
own  special  scourge  of  rats.  But  in  the 
United  States  we  pamper  the  disease- bearing 
rodents  whose  allegiance  Is  to  an  alien  Sag 
and  a  foreign  ideology. 

America  doesn't  care  what  kind  of  govern- 
ment Russia  has.  That  Is  Russia's  business. 
But  the  kind  of  government  we  have  is  our 
business.  And  a  Russia  which  infiltrates  a 
friendly  America  with  spies  and  which  aims 
for  disaster  and  chaos  throughout  the  world 
is  toying  with  trouble.  Canada  has  faced  the 
Issue.     America  should  open  its  eyes. 


Politicai  ConditioDt  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  industrial  Society  of  Polish  Me- 
chanics, Group  3.  relating  their  views  in 
connection  with  the  present  Government 
now  in  power  in  Poland: 

Chicago.  III..  February  IS.  1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gobdon, 
Member  of  Conffress. 

Mouse  of  Rej)resentat:res, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAR  CoNcaxssMAN :  As  you  are  aware. 
Poland,  the  Knight  of  Nations,  which  was 
first  to  oppose  Hitler's  might,  and  who  fought 
to  the  end  on  the  side  of  'ho  United  Nations, 
has  been  sold  down  the  line. 

Cognizant  of  this,  the  Industrial  Society  of 
Polish  Mechanics.  Group  3.  of  the  Polish 
National  of  .America,  the  oldest  and  most 
influencial  group  In  Chicago,  assembled  at  a 
regular  meeting  held  Sundav  February  10, 
1M«,  at  Pulaski  HUl,  1715  South  Ashland 
Avenue,  Chicago.  111.,  has  unanimously  re- 
solved to  appeal  to  you  as  Congressman  from 
the  city  of  Chicago,  to  use  all  your  efforts 
and  prestige,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  our  group  Join  the 
over  6.000.000  of  American  citizens  of  Polish 
extraction.  In  demanding  piat  the  prerent 
communistic  government  in  Poland  be  liqui- 
dated without  delay,  and  that  a  truly  demo- 
cratic government  be  elected  by  the  people 
of  Poland.  In  a  fiee  and  un tampered  by  Rus- 
sian pressure  election.  In  which  the  mis- 
placed Poles  all  over  tLe  world.  Including 
the  Polish  Army  In  exile,  be  given  the  right 
to  cast  their  votes. 

We  also  decry  the  giving  to  Russia.  Polish 
lands  m  the  east,  and  especially  eastern 
Gallcia  with  the  city  of  Lwow.  and  the 
Gallclan  oil  fields  so  sorely  needed  by  Poland, 
which  were  never  tmder  Russian  rule. 

The  peoples  of  eastern  Poland,  Poles,  White 
Russians  and  UkralnUns,  who  In  overwhelm- 
ing majority  are  Catholics,  want  no  union 
With  Soviet  Russia  a  fact  that  Russia  la  trying 
to  cover  up,  by^  wholesale  deportations  and 
executions  of  real  democratic  citizens  of 
Poland,  and  by  trying  to  fore*  same  people 
to  Join  the  nationalized  Rxisslan  Orthodox 
Church  against  their  wUl. 
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The   members    of   our   group   exhort    you, 
not  to  let  anything  stop  you  from  the  pro- 
motion of  a  Just  cause,  and  insist  on  Justice 
to  a  heroic  nation. 
Yours  truly. 

Petes  Maciejewski, 

President. 
Albert  J.  Daniech, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Parasites  in  Oysters — A  Serious  New 
Enemy  of  the  Oyster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  BLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1930 
miUions  of  adult  oysters  died  in  the  Vir- 
ginia waters  of  Chesapeake  Bay  from 
some  strange  new  disease  and  since  then 
there  have  been  over  12  similar  mortali- 
ties on  public  and  private  oyster  beds  in 
nearly  every  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast 
State  from  Delaware  to  Texas.  The  dy- 
ing oysters  in  each  case  have  shown  a 
heavy  infection  of  a  microscopic  para- 
site which  produces  paralysis  of  the  shell 
muscle  and  deprives  the  oyster  of  its  abil- 
ity to  maintain  closure  of  the  shell  when 
exposed  to  air  or  subjected  to  attacks  of 
its  many  natural  enemies.  The  latter 
includes  over  15  species  of  marine  ani- 
mals such  as  starfish,  drills,  crabs,  fish, 
and  so  forth,  which  destroy  a  greater 
quantity  of  oysters  each  year  than  are 
harvested  by  this  industry.  Of  course, 
it  is  fortunate  that  all  of  the  .spawn  pro- 
duced by  our  eastern  oyster  does  not 
grow  to  maturity  or  there  would  be 
enough  produced  in  1  year  to  completely 
fill  all  of  our  coastal  harbors,  bays,  and 
sounds. 

This  new  natural  enemy  of  microscopic 
size  is  also  very  prolific  and  invades  the 
tissues  of  the  oyster  to  the  extent  of  sev- 
eral million  per  oyster,  of  which  100.000 
or  more  become  lodged  in  the  circulation 
of  the  muscle,  depriving  it  of  food  and 
oxygen.  Fortunately,  the  complicated 
life  cycle  of  this  parasite  has  finally  been 
unraveled  by  a  scientist  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  who 
found  that  this  pest  is  transmitted  from 
sick  and  infected  oysters  to  healthy  stock 
by  the  small  mud  crabs  which  are  very 
abundant  on  oyster  beds.  In  these  inter- 
mediate hosts  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
parasite  occurs,  especially  during  early 
fall,  when  a  single  crab  may  release  into 
the  water  over  5.000.000  of  the  infective 
stages  which  attack  the  delicate  tissues 
of  the  oyster,  causing  great  irritation  and 
muscular  damage,  particularly  in  the 
older,  spawned-out  oysters. 

The  oyster  industry  is  confronted  with 
the  problem  of  controlling  this  disease  by 
eliminating  the  mud  crabs  or  by  exercis- 
ing special  care  in  the  .selection  of  seed 
oysters  which  are  not  heavily  infected 
with  the  sporozoan  parasite.  The  oyster 
planter  is  able  to  dredge  these  nonmi- 
gratory  crabs  from  his  beds  before  they 
are  planted  w;th  seed,  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  such  a  procedure  cannot  be 
applied  to  our  extensive  public  rocks  or 


natural  oyster  beds.  Research  on  the 
possibilities  of  chemical  or  biological 
control  of  the  mud  crabs  is  being  con- 
ducted at  the  United  States  Fishery  Bio- 
logical Laboratory  at  Beaufort.  N.  C. 

Under  the  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord. Z  include  a  brief  report  published  in 
Science  concerning  the  Life  Cycle  of 
Sporozoan,  Parasite  of  the  Oyster,  by 
Dr.  Herbert  F.  Prytherch,  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  who  has  recently  served 
as  area  coordinator  of  fisheries  for  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  North  Carolina 
region. 

I  am  endeavoring  with  my  committee 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
make  an  intensive  study  of  this  disease, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  for  persons  wh(T  sus- 
pect that  their  oysters  may  be  affected 
to  write  me  and  give  me  full  information 
on  which  their  suspicions  are  based,  de- 
scribing the  planted  area,  its  location, 
and  give  other  pertinent  facts. 

The  insertion  referred  to  above  fol- 
lows: 

LIFE  CYCLE  OF  A  SPOROZOAN  PARASITE  OF  THE 
OYSTER 

Since  1930  serious  oyster  mortalities  have 
occurred  in  five  different  coastal  regions  from 
Mobjack  Bay,  Va..  to  Lake  Barre  and  vicinity 
in  Louisiana.  In  each  Instance  the  oysters 
have  shown  an  unusually  weak  condition  of 
the  adductor  muscle  and  inability  to  main- 
tain closure  of  the  shell  during  dredging, 
transplanting,  and  shipping  operations. 
Though  the  exact  cause  of  these  epidemics 
has  not  been  definitely  established  the  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  weak  and  djring 
specimens  from  each  region  has  disclosed  a 
heavy  concentration  of  spores  in  the  tissues 
of  the  muscle,  gills,  and  mantle,  the  number 
per  oyster  frequently  amounting  to  several 
million.  These  resistant,  thlck-walled  spores, 
ovoldal  In  form,  are  generally  grouped  In  vari- 
able numbers  (1  to  16)  In  hypertrophied 
host  cells  and  surrounded  by  a  crescent- 
shaped  epispore.  The  mature  spore  (length 
20  ^,  diameter  11  fi)  contains  a  single  vermi- 
form sporczolte  folded  twice  on  itself  and 
Is  the  resting  or  finai  developmental  stage  In 
the  oyster. 

Studies  conducted  under  natural  and  lab- 
oratory conditions  show  that  the  meats  of 
dying,  infected  oysters  are  readily  devoured 
by  the  common  mud  crabs.  Panopeus  herbstl 
and  Eurypanopeus  depressus,  in  the  intes- 
tine of  which  hatching  of  the  spores  takes 
place.  The  sporozolte  escapes  through  a  ml- 
cropyle  and  migrates  to  t^ie  epithelium  of 
the  gut,  where  It  becomes  attached  by  a 
globular  eplmerlte.  In  15  to  20  hours  it  de- 
velops Into  a  very  small,  delicate,  cephallne 
gregarine  which  soon  detaches  and  under- 
goes precocious  coupling  with  other  sporonts 
(primary  sporadlns).  forming  syzygies  of  2 
to  10  Individuals  In  chainlike  formation. 
The  chains  break  up  and  the  young  gregarlnes 
after  another  short  period  of  attachment,  de- 
velop into  short,  cylindrical  sporonts  (hy- 
persporadins)  having  a  length  of  18  to  30  n- 
The  characteristic  gregarine  stage  in  the 
crab  has  a  granular,  spherical  protomerlte 
with  a  lens-shaped,  epimeric  cap  of  hyalln 
material.  The  long  deutomerite,  rounded  at 
the  end,  has  a  more  dense,  granular  cyto- 
plasm containing  a  large  vesicular  nucleus 
with  single  nucleolus.  A  clear,  well-defined 
cuticle  surrounds  both  parts  and  forms  a 
wedge-shaped  "muscular  collar"  or  septum 
at  the  point  of  Junction. 

The  sporonts  grow  to  a  considerable  size 
and  form  syzygies  of  two  Individuals  of  un- 
equal length  In  which  the  primites  attain  a 
length  ranging  from  275  to  342  ^  and  the 
satellites  from  220  to  286  ^.  These  migrate 
to  the  rectum  of  the  crab,  and  after  becom- 
ing attached  to  the  cuticle  by  an  adhesive 


disk,  coil  up  and  form  strong,  thln-walled 
gametocysts.  varying  in  diameter  from  81  to 
192  ^.  The  two  gregarlnes  in  each  gameto- 
cyst  undergo  extreme  nuclear  division  Into 
gametes  which,  after  a  period  of  mixing,  fuse 
in  pairs  forming  zygotes  that  become  ar- 
ranged radially  in  small  groups  around 
slightly  larger  central  cells.  These  rosettes 
of  zygotes,  or  gymnospores,  4  ^x  in  diameter, 
are  released  Into  the  water  with  the  rupture 
of  the  gametocysts  and  are  carried  Into  the 
shell  of  the  oyster  by  the  feeding  current. 
The  possibilities  of  heavy  oyster  infections 
are  great  considering  the  general  abundance 
of  the  crabs  and  their  close  association  with 
the  mollusc,  and  the  fact  that  40  to  86 
gametocysts,  containing  from  approximately 
8.000  to  90.000  gymnospores  each,  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  single  crustacean  host. 

Experiments  with  vitally  stained  gym- 
nospores show  that  they  attach  to  and  pene- 
trate the  epithelium  of  the  oyster  gill  by 
means  of  a  pseudopod  projected  from  the 
central  cell.  Though  the  zygotes  may  de- 
velop here  to  maturity  they  generally  are 
picked  up  by  the  phagocytes  and  transported 
In  the  circulatory  system  to  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  body.  In  the  blood  vessels  and 
sinuses  of  the  gills,  mantle,  and  muscle  the 
infected  phagocytes  accumulate  In  large 
numbers  and  Increase  to  a  considerable  size 
(diam.  30  to  100  ^j)  with  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  zygotes  and  their  transformation  Into 
sporozoites.  After  each  sporozolte  has  sur- 
rounded itself  with  a  heavy,  double-walled 
sporocyst,  the  parasite  has  reached  the  char- 
acteristic resting  or  dii^semlnatlon  stage 
^commonly  found  In  Ostrea  vlrglnlca.  The 
spores  were  also  found  In  the  following 
pelecypcds:  Pecten.  Anomla.  Ostrea  equestris. 
Modiolus.  Venus  zlczac.  and  Martesla.  and 
In  the  gastropod,  Urosalpinx. 

The  life  history   and  morphology  of  this 
sporozoan    parasite    resembles    that    of    the 
porosporidae  described  on  the  French  coast 
by  Leger  and  Duboscq  and  Pierre  Hatt.     It 
is  a  heterogenetlc  gregarine  with  alternation 
of  hosts,  having  the  vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive  phase   in  the   intestine  of  decapod 
Crustacea  and  sporogony  in    mollusks,  par- 
ticularly in  lamelllbranchs.     The  resistant, 
monozoic  spores  found  in  Ostrea  are  similar 
to    tho."=e    first    described    as    Nematopsls    by 
Schneider    in    1892.      The    American    form, 
which  will  be  described  In  detail  In  a  forth- 
coming paper,  is  a  new  species  for  which  the 
name  "Nematopsls  ostrearum"   Is  proposed. 
Studies  of  the   effect  of  the  parasite  on 
adult  oysters  were  conducted  in  the  labora- 
tory, where  heavy  infections  could  be  pro- 
duced by  keeping  them  In  close  association 
with  mud  crabs  carrying  gametocysts  or  by 
the   introduction   of  ripe  gymnospores.     In 
bulk     experiments     with     several     hundred 
oysters,  losses  of  66  to  73  percent  were  ob- 
tained over  a  period  of  3  months.     Kymo- 
graph   records    of    shell    movement    of    35 
heavily    Infected    oysters    showed    abnormal 
and  frequent  contractions  of  the  adductor 
muscle  followed  by  loss  of  holding  power  and 
death  of  the  molluscs.     Retraction  of   the 
mantle,  cessation  of  shell  growth,  and  weak 
attachment  of  the  muscle  to  the  shell  are 
also  characteristic  of  mortalities  In  the  field 
and   laboratory.     The   Injury  to   the  oyster 
host  may  be  due  to  a  toxin  given  off  by  the 
developing    sporozoites,    particularly    In    the 
sensitive  mantle  tissue,  or  to  actual  physical 
obstruction  of  the  circulation  by  the  masses 
of   enlarged.    Infected   phagocytes   found    In 
the  blood  vessels  of  the  gills  and  muscle. 

Practical  prevention  of  the  Infection  of 
oysters  by  this  parasite  is  possible  by  control 
of  the  primary  host,  the  mud  crabs,  and  by 
exercising  care  In  the  selection  of  uninfected 
seed  oysters  for  restocking  growing  and  ma- 
turing areas.  The  crabs  do  not  migrate  and 
can  be  easily  removed,  before  the  beds  are 
planted,  by  the  use  of  dredges  or  scrapes 
eauipped  with  fine  mesh  bags.  In  certain 
regions  where  valuable  oyster  beds  have  been 
abandoned   or   their    productivity   seriously 
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because  of  damage  by  tbli  micro 
»est  It  should  be  powlble  to  reestab- 
Increase   production    by    the   pro- 
tuggested  above. 

HZXBIXT  p.  PlTTHOCH. 

United  States  Fisheries  Biological 
Station,  Beau/ort.  N.  C. 


Tbe  Eells  That  Toll  for  Mount  Vernon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HbN.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE9 


Thursday.  February  28.  1946 


Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  extfnd  my  remarks  by  inserting  in 
the  R  cccRD  an  article  published  in  the 
Washtigton  Post  Sunday.  February  24. 
1946.  ;ntiUed  "The  Bells  That  Toll  for 
Moun    Vernon" : 
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(By  Jean  Dulaney) 

of  the  Navy's  oldest  yet  least  familiar 
was  founded  on   a  May   morning 
.  Just  18  months  after  Oecrge  Wash- 
was  laid  to  rest   beneath   the  grassy 
of    Mount    Vernon.      Brilliant    sun- 
iccentuated  the  beauty  of  the  white 
house    overlnoklng    the    Potomac    as 
rlgates   sailed   past   on   their   way   to 

Washington  Navy  Yard. 
Comm  dore    Charles    Morris.    United 
Kavy.  who  was  atward  the  U  S.  S  Con- 
t^at  May  morning,  tell  the  story: 

was  on  deck  to  look  upon  the 
where   Washington   bad   made   hla 
Mrs    Washington  and  others  of  the 
could  be  distinguished  In  the  portico 
fronts  the  river      When  opposite  tbe 
by  order  of  Captain  Sever,  the  sails 
owered.    ths    colors    displayed    balf- 
and  a  muurnini;  salute  of  13  guns 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory 
whose  life  bat'   so   recently 
and  whose  tomb  was  in  our  view.    The 
silence  on  board  the  ship  and  around 
when    broken    by    tbe    cannons' 
the  echo  and  reecho  of  that  sound 
ibe  near  and  distant  bills,  as  It  died 
the  distance:  the  whole  ship's  ccm- 
itncovered  and  motlonlcM.  and  the  as- 
connected    with    tlM    ceremony, 
to  make  a  deep  Impr— Ion  upon  all. 
did  certainly  upon  me.     When  the 
was  finished  the  sails  were  set  again, 
hoisted,  and  we  proceeded  up  the 


"The  squadron  lay  at  this  place  some  days 
in  Its  ascent  and  on  Its  return,  and  yet  I  do 
not  believe  that  during  the  whole  time  a 
single  barge  approacbsd  this  sbors.  This  dts- 
tln^-ulshed  (orbeanum  I  owe  to  tbe  generous 
feelings  of  Commodore  Gordon  for  a  place 
which  had  once  been  the  residence  of  my 
venerated  uncle.  He  expressed  to  one  of  the 
Alexandria  commissioners,  who  was  deputed 
to  stipulate  for  the  safety  of  the  town,  an 
anxKJUs  desire  to  visit  this  spot,  but  was  so 
delicate  as  to  declare  his  resolution  not  to  do 
so.  presuming  that  my  ofBclal  situation 
|W:ishington  was  at  that  time  an  AMociate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  |  would  render 
such  a  step  peculiarly  embarrassing  and  dis- 
tasteful to  me." 

Just  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  however,  the 
ladies  turned  to  the  Navy  Department  for 
more  deflnlte  Information  They  were  re- 
warded with  the  excerpt  from  Commixlore 
Morris'  autobiography  describing  the  cere- 
mony aboard  the  Congress.  This  dociunent 
establishes  beyond  question  that  naval 
vessels  had  begun  saluting  Washingtcn's 
fomb  13  years  before  the  arrival  of  the  British 
squadron . 

Most  civilians  are  unfamiliar  with  the  cus- 
tom; even  Navy  men  whose  orders  have  kept 
them  far  from  the  peaceful  Potomac  some- 
times confess  Ignorance  of  It.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  himself.  Navy  conscious 
though  he  was.  was  taken  by  surprise  when 
he  witnessed  the  ceremony  from  the  deck  of 
the  Presidential  yacht  May/louer  in  1906.  In- 
quiring about  the  ritual,  he  was  told  that 
it  took  place  not  by  ufflcial  order  but  merely 
as  a  matter  of  tradition.  With  characteristic 
enthusiasm.  Theodore  Roosevelt  Immediately 
Issued  an  order  prescribing  the  ceremony  to 
be  observed  by  all  United  States  Navy  vessels 
passing  Mount  Vernon  between  sunrise  and 
•oaasi. 


the  U.  S.  8.  Congress  Inaugurated  a 
still  followed  by  the  United  States 
Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  later. 
r(aval  vessel  passing  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
tolls  Its  ship's  bell  as  the  bugler-, 
tape  and  officers  and  men  stand  at  ' 
•ttentlt>n  and  salute. 

recently,  a  popular  legend   Insisted 
custom  originated  with  a  squadron 
sh  ships  which  sailed  up  the  Potomac 
the   War   of    1813      But   the   Mount 
Ladles  Association,  which  has  main- 
Washington's   home    since    1858.   was 
t  to  admit  that  an  erstwhile  enemy 
outdo    Americans    in    honoring    their 
's  No.  I  hero. 

issoclatlon.  therefore,  was  delighted  to 

nee  which  undtrmlned  the  legend. 

clew  was  a  photostat  letter  given 

ast    year    by    the    New    York    Public 

Written   by   B\iahrod  Washington, 

of  Oeorge  and  proprietor  of  Mount 

from  1802  until  1836.  It  Is  dated  No- 

29.  1814.  and  de8crit>e8  In  some  detail 

Invasion  of  this  part  of  the  country 

enemy."     He  writes: 


evide 
(list 


late 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CA;.iroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurifdau.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Po5t  Enq.iirer  of  February  5 
1946: 

rAVOSABLE    ACTION    tTXCIID   ON    HAWjUJ'S 
STATCHOOO    APPEAL 

They  are  talking  about  putting  anotbtr 
star  In  Old  Glory. 

Out  on  the  cross  rocds  of  the  Pacific  where 
Kamehameha  the  Great  once  sstabllshed  an 
empire,  they  are  looking  for  the  realization  of 
statehood 

Nine  years  ago  when  a  congressional  com- 
mittee visited  the  Islands.  It  was  favorably 
Impressed  but  suggested  that  action  be  de- 
layed until  there  was  unmistakable  evidence 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  the  residents 
desired  statehood  and  until  the  International 
situation  was  less  dlsquiettnu;. 

The  Territorial  legislature  called  for  a 
plebiscite  and.  In  the  general  election  of 
November  5.  1940  the  residents  favored  state- 
hood by  a  vote  of  2  to  1. 

A  Gallup  poll  revealed  that  public  opinion 
was  divided  In  about  the  same  proportions 
on  the  mainland. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Territorial  leg- 
islature renewed  Its  appeal. 

Another  committee  was  named.  It  held 
hearings  In  Hawaii  and  lu  report  is  now  be- 
fore Congress. 


The  committee  fc"  1  that  the  Caucasian 
population  had  Increast-d  from  about  6  per- 
cent In  1878  to  34  percfnt  and  that  well  over 
85  percent  of  tl.e  present  po(.ulation  was  born 
in  Hawaii  or  on  the  mainland. 

It  found  that  Hawaii  produced  approxi- 
mately M5.000.000  worth  of  sugar  in  1944  and 
t45.COO.000  worth  of  pineapples;  that  It  had 
consistently  paid  more  Into  the  Federal 
Treasury  than  It  had  taken  out  and  that  the 
1945  contribution  amounted  to  8173.9:9  227; 
that  In  1944  and  1945  Hawaii  had  exceeded 
several  States  In  the  total  of  Us  internal- 
revenue  collections. 

The  report  was  favorably  received.  Senator 
SHraicAjf  DowNXT  declared: 

"I  favor  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  I  will 
support  It.  Ttas  whole  Territorial  picture, 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  economy,  production, 
and  strategical  location,  make  it  very  neces- 
sary that  Hawaii  be  welded  into  the  Union." 

Hawaii  was  annexed  by  the  United  States  In 
1898  and  became  a  Territory  In  1S£0  Ub 
pioneer  American  (amines  are.  for  the  mc-st 
part,  the  descendanu  of  New  England  mis- 
sionaries who  came  to  the  Islands  to  convert} 
the  natives  to  Christianity.  It  has  a  com- 
mendable war  record.  Thirty-three  thousand 
of  its  citisens  served  In  the  armed  forces. 
Not  one  single  act  of  sabotage  or  fifth-column 
activity  was  reported  before  or  after  the  at- 
tack on  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  not  unexpected,  therefore,  that  tb«. 
congressional  committee  brought  back  a  fav- 
orable report.  They  found  that  "the  people 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  not  onlv 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism  but  also  their 
desire  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  state- 
hood." 

Hawaii  has  come  of  age. 


A  Statement  About  the  United  St«t;i 
Rice  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCiN.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

or  LotnsiAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  wi.sh  to  include 
a  statement  about  the  United  States  rice 
industry  prepared  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  God- 
chaux.  Jr..  president  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Rice  Milling  Co..  Inc..  from  Abbe- 
ville. La. 

Mr.  Godchaux  is  not  from  my  district : 
however,  his  company  has  millions  in- 
vested in  my  district  in  the  way  of  rice 
mills,  canals,  farms,  and  other  interests, 
and  Ls  the  president  of  the  foremost  coi  - 
poration  who  have  interests  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rice  industry  in  Louisiana 
and  other  States  in  the  United  Stat<s 
and  therefore,  is  recognized  as  a  leader 
and  an  authority  on  the  subject.  The 
statement  follows: 

Louisiana  Stati  Rici  Milling  Co..  Inc., 

Abbemlle.  La..  February  IS.  1948. 
Hon.  J.  H.  Davis. 

Gcvernor  of  Louiatana. 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Ocab  Govxxnob  Davis:  We  have  read  wlh 
Interest  the  Honorable  Clinton  P.  Ander- 
son's letter  of  February  7.  addressed  to  ycu. 
in  which  he  challenges  your  statement  that 
30.000000  pockets  of  Siamese  rice  have  been 
allocated  to  Encland. 
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I  believe  we  were  one  of  the  sources  of  your 
Information  on  this  point,  and  one  basis  for 
our  statement  was  the  Washington  Food 
Report  of  January  6,  section  II.  page  4, 
under  the  head  "World  rice  shortage  squeezes 
Urited  States  supply."     It  read  as  follows: 

"Britain  has  concluded  a  peace  treaty  with 
81am.  the  only  far  eastern  country  with  a 
rice  surplus.  The  treaty  requires  that  Slam 
furnish  a  minimum  of  1.500,000  tons  of  rice  as 
restitution  for  assistance  given  to  the  Jape 
during  the  war.  Actual  amount  that  will 
go  to  feeding  hungry  peoples  in  other  Brit- 
Ish-cotitrolled  far  eastern  areas  has  not  yet 
been  decided.  United  States  believes  that 
1.5CC,000  tons  is  too  great  and  Is  holding  con- 
versations with  the  British  with  the  aim  of 
getting  them  to  take  no  more  than  800,000 
tons.  Reason  behind  our  urging  the  British 
to  be  more  moderate  In  their  demands  is  that 
In  prewar  years  Slam's  exports  v/ere  about 
1,500.000  tons.  If  the  British  were  to  take 
this  amount,  little  or  no  rice  would  be  avail- 
able to  meet  our  responsibilities  In  the  Phil- 
ippines and  to  aid  General  MacArthur  in 
helping  tlie  Japanese  to  get  through  the 
winter." 

One  million  five  hundred  thousand  tons 
are  equivalent  to  33.600.000  pockets.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  your  statement  of  30,- 
000.000  >x>ckets.  or  bags,  was  on  the  con- 
servative side  instead  of  being  an  overstate- 
ment. Other  publications  about  this  same 
time  carried  approximately  the  same  Infor- 
mation as  contained  In  the  Washington  Food 
Report.  We  have  seen  no  contradiction  of 
this  by  any  Government  reports.  It  was 
reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the  in- 
formation contained  was  approximately  cor- 
rect. 

The  Washington  Dally  Reporter  System. 
No.  25.  Issued  February  4,  reports  on  page 
B-14  that  the  1945  Egyptian  rice  crop  is 
relatively  large,  and  that  the  Egyptian  Gov- 
ernment has  agreed  to  make  available  to  the 
British  Ministry  of  Food  330,000.000  pounds, 
or  3.300.000  pockets,  for  export  and  for  Brit- 
ish requirements  In  Egypt.  They  add  that 
"Production  of  a  bumper  crop,  however,  may 
make  possible  some  additional  supplies  for 
export." 

We  believe  it  Is  correct  that  tbe  surplus 
of  Brazilian  rice,  which  was  jointly  contract- 
ed for  by  the  United  State-s  and  British 
Governments,  has  been  allocated  by  the  Com- 
bined Food  Board  to  Great  Britain, 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  33.- 
600,000  pockets  from  Slam,  which  Is  almost 
twice  as  much  as  our  country  produces,  and 
the  3,300.000  pockets  from  Egypt,  together 
with  the  surplus  from  Brazil,  is  giving  Great 
Britain  a  rather  ample  share  of  the  world's 
available  rice. 

There  Is  another  Interesting  comment  In 
the  Washington  Food  Report  of  January  19. 
section  i.  page  4.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Allocation  of  1,925,000  pockets  for  the  do- 
mcFtlc  trade  Is  misleading  Government  take 
makes  It  Impossible  for  that  amount  to  be 
delivered.  Large  part  of  the  rice  remaining 
after  the  Government  takes  its  cut  is  too 
low  grade  for  the  trade  to  accept. 

"British  are  taking  all  the  rice  in  Slam 
until  the  harvest  starts  In  November  1947. 
Although  the  deal  with  Slam  Is  for  1,500,000 
tons.  London  advices  are  that  they  expect 
to  pick  up  less  than  that  from  accumulated 
stocks.  This  win  be  moved  to  British  people 
in  the  Far  East  except  that  some  will  go  to 
the  Dutch.  Crop  from  present  harvesting 
is  about  20  percent  less  than  normal,  allow- 
ing about  enough  to  enable  the  British  to 
continue  distribution  from  old  stocks,  but 
there  will  be  very  little  for  other  oriental 
demands  or  possible  world  markets  until 
January  1947. 

"Every  report  about  the  rice  situation  In 
the  Far  East  Is  worse  than  its  predecessor. 
British  have  grabbed  all  available  rice  In 
Burma  as  well  as  Siam.  Considerable  rice 
will  be  needed  In  China,     Picture  isn't  en- 


tirely clear  as  the  British  have  not  been 
offering  as  much  money  as  the  Chinese  want; 
rice  has  remained  in  the  interior  and  accu- 
rate estimates  as  to  quantity  are  lacking." 

The  best  Information  that  we  can  get  indi- 
cates that  the  Philippines  will  ge*:  no  more 
than  1  percent  of  the  rice  the  Siamese  Gov- 
ernment 'has  committed  to  Great  Britain, 
which  will  amount  to  15.000  tons,  or  336.000 
pockets.  If  these  figures  are  Incorrect,  we 
believe  it  is  up  to  Secretary  Anderson  to 
give  us  corrected  figures.  The  statements  to 
you  In  his  letter  of  February  7  are  exceed- 
ingly hazy.  He  states  that  "all  rice  available 
in  Siam  is  subject  to  allocation,  recom- 
mended by  the  Combined  Food  Board."  Does 
"available"  mean  rice  stocks  over  and  above 
the  1,500,000  tons  which  went  to  Britain  on 
treaty  agreement?  If  this  large  quantity  of 
rice  has  been  turned  over  by  Britain  to  the 
Combined  Food  Board,  and  if  the  Philippine 
needs  are  so  great,  then  surely  more  than  1 
percent  of  this  amount  should  be  allocated 
to  the  Philippines  lr>«-tead  of  endangering  the 
future  of  the  rice  industry  in  the  United 
States  by  taking  the  pitifully  small  amounts 
that  can  be  gotten  from  this  country  and 
exporting  it  to  the  Philippines, 

We  will  grant  that  no  one  in  the  United 
States  is  going  to  suSer  from  hunger,  even 
if  they  get  no  rice  at  all.  but  since  we  now 
produce  more  than  twice  as  much  rice  as  we 
consume  and  will,  therefore,  need  to  cultivate 
the  consumption  of  rice  in  the  United  States, 
which  must  always  be  our  main  outlet.  It 
would  seem  that  some  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  economy  of  this  country  in 
determining  our  relief  program.  If  our  pur- 
pose is  to  feed  hungry  people  in  the  Far 
East,  we  do  not  necessarily  have  to  give  them 
rice  merely  because  they  prefer  it — any  food 
can  appease  actual  hunger. 

The  Washington  Dally  Report  on  Agricul- 
tural Commodities  No.  £2,  of  February  13, 
says: 

"Among  the  foods  for  which  consumption 
per  per.^on  Is  expected  to  be  higher  than  in 
1945  are  beef,  pork,  fish,  evaporated  milk. 
cheese,  fluid  cream,  lard,  processed  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  potatoes.  A  little  more  sugar 
may  be  available  than  last  year." 

These  foods  are  well  established  on  Ameri- 
can tables.  If  more  rice  is  made  available  to 
domestic  consumers,  less  of  these  and  other 
foods  will  be  required.  Many  southerners 
choose  for  their  dally  diet  between  rice  and 
bread.  If  more  rice  is  allowed  them,  less 
wheat  products  will  be  required  and  more  left 
for  export.  It  makes  cense  that  whatever 
relief  we  send  to  the  Far  East  might  better 
be  in  commodities  for  which  a  future  demand 
might  be  developed,  rather  than  In  rice,  of 
which  they  grow  a  huge  exportable  surplus 
which  Is  used  to  compete  with  our  production 
In  the  Cuban  market. 

Mr.  Anderson  also  suggests  that  additional 
control  measures  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
excessive  shipments  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Our  reply  Is  that  practically  all  the  rice  we 
have  shipped  to  Cuba  has  been  of  grades  that 
neither  the  domestic  trade  nor  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  other  mills'  shipments  have  been 
In  like  proportion.  It  Is  neither  Cuba  nor 
Puerto  Rico  that  Is  catislng  the  dearth  of  rice 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  the  amount  that 
is  being  exported  for  relief  purposes  for  which 
other  foods  might  well  be  substituted  In  the 
Interest  of  our  domestic  economy. 

Everyone  Interested  In  growing,  milling, 
distributing,  or  conserving  rice  appreciates 
your  efforts  to  get  a  reasonable  amount  re- 
leased for  home  consumption,  and  everyone 
In  Louisiana  knows  that  rice  is  important  to 
the  economy  of  our  State  and  that  when  you 
seek  to  protect  the  rice  Indvistry  you  are  ren- 
dering a  service  to  the  State. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Frank  A.  Godchaux,  Jr.. 

President. 


Number  of  Small  Business  Failures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TTNNrSSEl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  February  15.  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Allen]  cited  some  figures 
compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  small  business  enter- 
prises in  the  United  States  which  had 
di.^^continued  operations  during  the  years 
1940  to  1943.  inclusive.  The  figures 
showed  that  an  average  of  25.000  or  26.- 
000  small  businesses  had  discontinued 
annually  during  that  period. 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  attempted  to 
show  that  American  small  business  had 
fared  very  badly  during  the  last  4  or  5 
years. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  gentleman  did  not 
complete  reading  the  document  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  on  which  he  based  his 
remarks. 

I  have  recently  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  this  document,  and  I  find  that 
the  facts  cited  convey  quite  the  opposite 
impression  from  the  one  the  gentleman 
sought  to  convey. 

He  referred  to  the  discontinuance  of 
these  businesses  as  business  "failures." 
But  the  document  makes  it  clear  that 
they  were  not  necessarily  failures.  The 
gentleman  should  know  that  there  is 
quite  a  difference  between  discontinuing 
business  and  failing  in  business,  espe- 
cially since  the  Bureau's  document  makes 
this  point  amply  clear, 

Ju.st  so  that  there  may  be  no  further 
misunderstanding  about  this,  I  quote 
from  the  Bureau's  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject: 

The  decline  in  number  of  firms  has  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  accompanied  by  a  similar 
decline  in  the  profitability  or  volume  of  busi- 
ness. Although  there  have  been  notable  ex- 
ceptions, production,  sales,  and  profits  in 
most  lines — for  small  as  well  as  large  enter- 
prises— have  been  maintained  at  a  high  level 
during  the  war.  Indeed,  a  large  number  of 
recent  business  deaths  have  been  due,  not  to 
the  fact  that  the  economic  forces  of  the  war 
have  driven  entrepreneurs  out  of  business, 
but  that  the  owners  have  found  attractive 
alternative  opportunities  in  war  Industries 
or  have  been  called  Into  tbe  armed  forces. 

The  gentleman,  to  give  the  real  picture 
of  the  number  of  bankruptcies  in  busi- 
ness during  these  years,  should  have  used 
a  different  set  of  figures.  This  is  what 
the  Wall  Street  credit  rating  firm  of  Dun 
&  Bradstreet's  records  show: 

Year:  Bankruptcies 

1940. 13.  619 

1941 -  11.  848 

1942 J—    9,  405 

1943 , 3,  221 

1944.. -    1, 222 

1945 810 

It  does  not  seem  that  business — large 
or  small — has  fared  at  all  badly  in  recent 
years. 
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was  not  the  case,  however,  under 

Republican     administrations. 

Dun  b  Brad.street's  record  for 

uhlamented    period    of    American 

history : 

Bankrvptcies 

1921 8.881 

1921 19.652 

192; — 23.  67« 

192V ...y —  22.  909 

193; 31.  822 
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figures  speak  for  themselves.     I 

that  the  small-business  interests 

country  will  not  be  misled  by  the 

statistical  legerdemain  that  the 

from  Illinois  saw  fit  to  indulge 

the  other  day. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

rtON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  TfiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
€r.  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Kent  contains  much  food  for 
serious  thought  and  shows  the  trend  of 
the  pr'sent  administration  toward  na- 
tional )ankruptcy: 

WKrrcB  Bn-iivis  30.000.000  SHotrLD  Wokk  roa 

Labok  Pcaci.  Inflation  Cvwa 

(By  Prank  R.  Kent) 

Therd  are  approximately  80.000.000  persons 
In  tlie  country  who  own  war  bonds  and 
stamps  There  are  71.000.000  holders  of  life- 
Insiiranfre  policies,  and  16.725.733  individual 
savings  bank  depopttors  as  of  July  1.  last.  Of 
course,  there  is  scene  duplication  in  this,  but 
c*rUunly  more  than  90.000.000  of  our  citi- 
hi  ve  either  war  bonds,  insurance  poli- 
cies, or  savings  accounts,  and  more  than  half 
the  while  population  has  all  three. 

This  1  lelng  so.  and  these  Investors  not  being 
idiots.  (  very  one  of  them  must  have  a  pri- 
mary Ir  terest  in  the  soundness  of  their  in- 
vestmer  ts.  Given  even  rudimentary  intelll- 
t  hey  are  bound  to  be  against  anything 
ermines  their  value  or  lessens  their 


lo  one  denies  that  the  greatest  threat 
form  of  fixed  income  is  inflation, 
nbatlon.  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  and 
pui  chasing  power  of  the  dollar  goes 
Vith  uncontrolled  inflation,  the  dol- 
beco  nes  debased  to  the  point  of  having  no 
a  all.  and  bonds,  insurance  policies, 
savings- Qank  deposits,  and  all  other  securi- 
ties beci  >me  worthless.  A  period  of  complete 
econom  c  chaos  then  ensues  In  which  every- 
body SI  ffers — but.  of  course,  most  deeply, 
the  poo  er  classes. 

INKLATION   POSSIBLK 

It  Is  Ihe  custom  to  say  that  we  will  net 
have  Ui  ait  kind  of  inflation  here.  And.  of 
course,  vt  ought  not  to  have  it  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  having  it.  Nevertheless,  it  Is 
conceivable  and  it  is  possible.  With  our 
finances  out  of  control,  as  they  al- 
nov.  once  we  get  into  that  upward 
rising  prices  and  rising  wages,  in- 
in  the  present  situation,  there  is 
to  avoid  it. 
leering  these  facts,  it  would  seem  that 
of  self-interest  the  holders  of  Oov- 
securitles.  insurance  policies,  and 
accounts  would  cease  takmg  a 
passive  [interest  in  what  goes  on  in  Wash- 
ington i  ind  t>ecome  as  active  as  they  know 
how.    r   ts  clear  that  the  two  essentials  are 
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a  truly  balanced  Federal  Budget  and  unin- 
terrupted industrial  production.  Certainly, 
the  many  millions  of  small  investors  are 
vitally  concerned  in  seeing  that  nothing  1b 
permitted  to  block  these  achievements. 

To  this  end  the  weight  of  these  concerned 
cltiaens  ou?ht  to  be  solidly  l)ehind  legislation 
in  Congrcn  that  will  find  some  sovmd  way  of 
settling  labor-industrial  disputes  which 
strangle  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and 
affect  the  necessities  of  life  for  the  people. 
Also,  this  weight  should  be  unwaveringly 
against  Federal  waste  and  extravagance  and 
in  favor  of  rigid  governmental  economy. 

UfDIGNATION  IN  OKOCm 

Yet.  it  Is  not  exerted  in  either  direction. 
A  lat>or  bill,  not  as  comprehensive  as  it 
should  l>e  but  to  which  few  sound  objections 
can  be  made,  has  passed  the  House  but  has 
a  poor  prospect  in  the  Senate,  where  the  hint 
is  given  that  the  CIO  Senators,  who  most 
violently  denounced  the  filibuster  on  the 
FKPC  bill,  will  filibuster  on  the  Case  bill— If 
It  seems  likely  to  go  through. 

There  should  be  real  indignation  about 
this  from  the  aforesaid  80.000.000  bordhold- 
ers.  etc  .  but  there  has  been  small  sign  of 
such.  Equally,  there  should  come  from  the 
millions  of  small  holders  vigorous  protest 
against  the  phony  economy  preached  by 
the  Truman  budget  message,  which  Isn't 
economy   at   all    but   extravagance 

Not  only  are  there  more  civilian  Jobhold- 
ers on  the  pay  roll  today  than  there  were 
when  the  war  ended,  but  there  Is  no  plan  for 
reducing  them — quite  the  contrary.  In  ad- 
dition, it  is  proposed  to  spend  more  In  every 
department  m  the  year  beginning  July  1 
than  was  spent  In  the  year  ended  June  30 
last.  A  recent  authoritative  estimate  Is  as 
follows:  Agriculture,  up  22  5  percent;  Com- 
merce, up  101.2  percent;  Interior,  up  47.5  per- 
cent: Justice,  up  36.8  percent:  State,  up  144  2 
percent;  Treasury,  up  58  percent:  War  ^clvU 
functions),  up  111  l  percent. 

tbcnd  towabo  spending 
In  brief,  we  are  not  going  to  reduce  the 
Federal  pay  roll;  we  are  not  going  to  reduce 
Federal  costs;  we  are  not  going  to  reduce  the 
Federal  debt.  There  Ib  literally  nothing  In 
the  Truman  fiscal  plans,  as  one  man  re- 
marked, "to  make  any  civil -service  Job  holder 
turn  over  In  his  groove." 

As  under  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  trend  Is  to- 
ward spending,  not  saving  The  gestures 
toward  economy  are  feeble  and  meaningless. 
The  new  State  Department  propaganda  ex- 
periment to  cost  $30,000,000  has  the  Presi- 
dent's support.  So  has  the  »70.000,000  UNO 
site  and  plant  (for  which  we  will  chiefly 
pay),  though  Senator  Vandenbcxg.  a  strong 
UNO  man,  insists  that  both  as  to  size  and 
cost,  they  are  ridiculously  large.  And  cer- 
tainly, without  being  penny  pinching  or 
cheese  paring,  they  seem  so. 

These  two  Incidents  of  new  exp?nditures 
are  mentioned  here  merely  as  examples. 
There  are  plenty  of  others.  It  Is  a  dangerous 
road  we  travel,  made  the  more  so  by  a  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  who.  apparently,  is 
not  Interested  In  economy.  At  any  rate,  he 
8|K>nsored  a  tax  bill  reducing  Treasury  reve- 
nue $7,000,000,000  and  exempting  12.000.000 
persons  from  all  taxes. 


Relationship  Between  Domestic  and  For- 
eifn  Policies  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  LaPOLLETTI.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  a  radio  address  made 
by  me  under  the  auspices  of  the  Indiana 
Committee  for  Victory  over  Station 
WFBM.  Indianapolis,  Ind..  on  Fehiuary 
10.  1946: 

I  want  to  talk  about  the  inescapable  con- 
nection   between   our   domestic   policies   and 

our  foreign  policies  and  aspirations  lor  ft!- 
ture  peace.  If  I  were  choosing  the  easy  way. 
or  the  politic  way.  I  would  not  do  this  be- 
cause It  Is  a  subject  which  many  self-styled 
liberals  on  International  cooperation  would 
like  to  avoid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  con- 
nection between  our  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  is  the  most  shunned  and  avoided  sub- 
ject in  America  today.  The  failure  to  dis- 
cuss It  can  be  fatal  to  the  hopes  of  the  peo- 
ples of  America  and  of  the  world  for  peace 
In  the  future. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  times.  "1  don't  want 
any  part  of"  the  mealymouthed,  emotional, 
self-styled  liberal  on  the  International  Issue 
who.  now  that  a  United  Nations  Charter  h.is 
been  written  and  the  United  Nations  has 
come  into  existence,  ostrlchlike  wants  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  economic  truths  without 
which  no  writings  on  paper,  created  by  the 
statesmen  of  the  world,  can  or  will  long  en- 
dure. 

You  cannot  have  peace  In  the  world  un- 
less you  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  world.  If  we  as- 
sume that  this  Is  true,  and  It  Is.  then  we 
must  also  understand  that  you  cannot  have 
world  commerce  and  world  trade,  which  are 
necessary  to  Increase  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people  of  the  world,  unless  you  make 
certain  that  In  the  United  States  of  America 
we  have  full  employment,  at  wage  levels  high 
enough  to  permit  our  people  to  Increase  their 
standard  of  living  so  that  they  may  con- 
sume the  products  which  other  people  can 
produce  without  causing  domestic  unem- 
ployment. I  am  no  starry-eyed  visionary 
when  I  bring  these  truths  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

In  the  event  you  do  not  know  It.  may  I 
remind  you  that  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  Is  an  organlmtlon  cf 
leadng  hard-headed  American  businessmer,. 
Industrialists,  and  financiers,  headed  by  a 
Hoosler.  Mr.  Paul  G  Hoffman,  of  South 
Bend,  who  Is  the  president  of  the  Stude- 
baker  Corp,  This  organization  Just  issued  » 
new  book  entitled  "International  Trade  and 
Domestic  Employment."  I  now  give  you  tWD 
quotations  from  this  book: 

"The  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States  is  the  most 
fundamental  condition  for  keeping  in  opera- 
tion a  program  of  International  trade  ex- 
pansion. Evidence  Indicates  that  the  level 
of  our  Industrial  activity  Is  the  greatest  fac- 
tor In  determining  the  volume  of  our  Im- 
ports, on  which  many  countries  depend  for 
their  purchasing  power  In  International 
trade." 

"If  our  National  Government  stands  ready 
to  take  strong  Internal  measures,  whenever 
necessary  in  time  of  depression  or  threatened 
depression,  to  maintain  domestic  employ- 
ment. Imports  need  not  be  feared  as  a  cause 
of  unemployment  " 

In  these  quotations  this  organization  has 
spoken  a  fundamental  truth  and  they  have 
spoken  .t  forthrightly.  In  any  Intelligent 
use  of  the  term,  therefore,  theUr  treatment 
of  this  subject  has  been  radical,  and  since 
I  agree  with  them.  I  consider  It  to  be  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  stand  with  these 
radicals  on  this  Issue. 

However,  you  cannot  keep  a  high  level  of 
employment  In  America  unless  you  give  to 
the  worker  In  American  Industries,  partic- 
ularly mass-production  Industries,  the  high- 
est possible  wage  rate  at  prevailing  prices 
which  are  consistent  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  profit  to  thoee  who  own  the  tools  which 
the  worker  operates.  You  must  do  this  be- 
cause you  cannot  maintain  a  high  level  of 
Industrial  activity  in  America  without  It. 
Certainly    the    experience    of    the    twenties 
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should  teach  us  that.  Furthermore,  you 
cannot  obtain  for  these  workers  this  neces- 
sary share  of  the  wealth  produced  by  the 
workers  and  ihe  owners  of  the  tools  unless 
the  workers  have  strong  unions  through 
which  to  obtain  their  rightful  share  of  this 
wealth.  Again  the  experience  of  the  twen- 
ties should  teach  us  that.  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Intelligent  approach  to  this  question, 
evidenced  by  the  best  minds  in  the  labor 
moTement;  namely,  that  there  mu£t  be  a 
rata*  in  real  wages;  tliat  is.  a  greater  share 
to  the  worker  of  the  wealth  produced  with- 
out any  appreciable  Increase  In  the  cost  of 
tb«  product.  Anyone  who  knows  anything 
about  production  knows  that  with  the  pent- 
up  consuming  power  presently  available  In 
America,  we  are  faced  with  a  period  of  in- 
creased consumption,  which  means  Increased 
number  of  tinits  produced  and,  as  the  num- 
ber of  units  produced  increases  In  mass  pro- 
duction, the  profit  per  unit  Increases  at  the 
same  price  level.  But  this  Increased  num- 
ber of  units  cannot  be  consumed  if  the  owner 
of  the  tools  takes  such  a  great  share  of  the 
wealth  produced  In  the  form  of  profits  that 
he  repeats  the  mistakes  of  the  twenties  and 
falls  to  leave  the  producers  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money  to  consume  his  product. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  If  you  are  in- 
telligent, you  cannot  believe  In  International 
cooperation,  which  depends  upon  world 
trade,  and  at  the  same  time  gratify  your 
emotions  by  labor-halting,  or  like  a  blindly 
Ignorant,  uninformed  reactionary,  cling  to 
theories  of  economics  which  In  the  past  have 
always  brought  us  to  depressions  and  then 
the  wars  which  follow  out  of  the  economic 
stresses  which  depressions  produce. 

Again,  If  there  ts  to  be  hope  In  the  world 
and  people  are  to  live  in  a  world  in  which 
governments  exist  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  without  which  philosophy  there 
Is  no  freedom  In  the  world,  our  country  must 
bring  the  moral  leadership  to  the  world 
which  will  make  this  possible.  This  means 
that  we  must  assume  the  leadership  which 
is  necessary  to  say  to  the  white  nations  of 
the  world,  which  heretofore  have  lived  by 
depressing  the  standards  of  living  and  re- 
tarding the  educational  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  the  yellow  and  the  brown  and 
the  black  peoples  of  the  world,  "It  Is  time  lor 
you  to  release  your  hold  and  permit  these 
people  to  realize  the  freedom  which  they  now 
desire  to  attain." 

This  position  is  not  only  sound  morally, 
but  It  Is  also  again  sound  from  the  stand- 
point  of   Jobs,   production,   and  profits   be- 
cause   you   can't   sell   sewing    machines,    or 
kitchen  ware,  or  medical  supplies  and  drugs, 
or   oil.  or  Its   derivative   products,   or  farm 
machinery  of  the  simplest  kind-   let  alone 
radios,    ice    boxes,    bathtubs,    and    automo- 
biles— to  yellow,  brown,  or  black  people  who 
receive   such   a   small   share   of   the   wealth 
which  they  produce — from  under  the  surface 
of  the  earth  which  they  inhabit  or  from  the 
soil  upon  it— that  they  car  barely  maintain 
themselves  as  humans  under  the  most  prim- 
itive  conditions.     But   these   people   occupy 
almost  three-fourths  of  the  ourtace  of  the 
earth  and  offer  the  greatest  potential  market 
for    Industrial    goods    in    the    world    today. 
Therefore.  It  Is  not  only  morally  sound  but  it 
is  good  business  for  this  country  to  furnish 
the  leadership  which  will  strike  the  colonial 
fetters  from  these  people  and  relieve  them 
from  the  economic  Injustices  to  which  they 
have  been  forced  to  submit  for  400  years. 
However,  if  America  is  to  furnish  this  leader- 
ship. It  must  do  so  by  setting  an  example  In 
Its  domestic  policy  on  the  question  of  race 
and  economic  suppression  of  dark-skinned 
people  in  our  own  midst,  whether  they  be 
Negroes    or    of    Indian    or    Mexican    origin, 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  position  we  are 
attempting  to  assert  Internationally.    Amer- 
ica cannot  send  out  Into  the  world  a  clear 
bell-like  tone  of  moral  sincerity  upon  this 
question  of  race  and  colonial  suppression  If 
we  continue  to  project  it  from  a  warped  and 


cracked  domestic  background.  We  cannot 
any  longer  permit  an  Invidious,  irrelevant, 
and  biologically  unsound  prejudice  on  the 
subject  of  race  produce  discriminations  In 
economic  opportunity  In  our  own  country 
and  hope  to  avoid,  out  In  the  world,  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy,  from  the  white  colonial 
nations  of  Europe,  or  the  feeling  of  suspicion 
on  behalf  of  the  yellow  and  brown  and 
black-skinned  people,  whom  we  are  profess- 
ing to  help. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  even  If  there  are 
those  among  us  who  would  attempt  to  close 
their  eyes  to  the  immorality  of  our  domestic 
policy  on  the  question  of  race,  they  cannot 
come  to  me,  or  to  you.  or  to  any  Intellectually 
honest  person,  with  a  profession  of  Interest 
in  international  good  will  and  peace  uiUess 
they  are  first  willing  to  take  one  of  the  vital 
steps  necessary  to  bring  that  condition 
about;  namely,  the  clearing  up  of  our  own 
situation  here  at  home. 

It  Is  one  world,  my  friends.  What  we  do 
In  America  determines  the  cflTectiveness  of 
our  efforts  to  produce  a  stable  economy  and 
moral  Justlc  In  the  world,  without  which  all 
of  the  United  Nations  documents  and  all  of 
the  provisions  for  world  courts  will  acxxjm- 
pllsh  nothing  In  the  way  of  bringing  peace 
to  the  world  or  preventing  a  Third  World 
War.  If  you  fall  to  understand  this,  or, 
understanding  it,  fall  to  fight  for  it  htre  at 
home,  then  please  be  honest  with  yourself 
and  with  f.e  world  and  abandon  your  claim 
to  being  a  liberal  on  the  International  Issue, 
for  your  actions  make  your  definition  of  your- 
self empty  and  meanlnsless. 


A  Filipino  Hero 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  TO 
THE    CNITEO    STATES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord today,  I  take  pride  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  Filipino  war  hero  who  embodies  the 
courage  and  the  heroism  of  those  who 
in  Bataan.  Corregidor,  Leyte,  and  all 
over  the  Philippines,  fought  so  loyally 
for  the  United  States  and  the  ideals  and 
principles  for  which  this  country  stands. 

Man's  memory  is  short.  Victoi-y  is 
here,  and  in  the  flush  of  triumph  we  are 
too  prone  to  forget  those  who  served  the 
cause  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Diu-ing 
the  first  days  after  the  attack  by  the 
Japanese  on  Pearl  Harbor,  a  Filipino 
aviator,  then  Capt.  Jesus  Villamor,  re- 
cently promoted  to  lieutenant  colonel  by 
General  MacArthur,  gave  a  display  of 
matchless  courage  when  in  a  dilapidated 
training  ship  he  dared  attack  a  Japa- 
nese formation  of  planes  and  scattered 
them,  thus  bolstering  the  morale  of  both 
the  soldiers  and  civilians  at  a  time  when 
everything  was  dark  and  desperate  for 
our  side.  He  was  the  first  Filipino  cfflcer 
to  be  decorated  by  General  MacArthur 
with  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross. 
The  President  of  the  Philippines  deco- 
rated him  with  the  Distinguished  S<rvice 
Star. 

After  the  fall  of  Bataan,  Colonel  Villa- 
mor was  taken  by  one  of  General  Royce's 
planes  to  Australia,  from  where  a  year 
later  he  was  sent  by  General  MacArthur 
in  a  submarine  back  to  the  Philippines, 


then  under  enemy  occupation,  to  con- 
tact the  Filipino  guerrilla  leaders  and 
coordinate  their  activities.  Again  he 
displayed  the  same  daring  and  intrepid- 
ity and  succeeded  in  unifying  the  dif- 
ferent guerrilla  factions,  and  because  of 
tills  he  materially  helped  organ:*?  and 
strengthen  Filipino  resistance  against 
the  enemy.  For  this  he  was  decorated 
by  the  late  President  Quezon  with  the 
Medal  for  Valor,  the  highest  decoration 
of  the  Philippines. 

The  other  day  he  was  decorated  In 
the  War  Department  with  the  Legion  of 
Merit  by  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  Willoughby 
in  behalf  of  General  of  the  Anny  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  If  any  oflBcer  in  the  uni- 
form of  the  United  States  Army  deserves 
such  a  decoration.  Colonel  Villamor  cer- 
tainly does.  His  services  to  the  Allied 
cause  should  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  the  war  as  among  those  to  be  re- 
membered forever. 

The  FilllJino  people  are  proud  that 
they  have  men  of  the  character  and 
valor  of  Lt.  Col.  Jesus  Villamor,  than 
whom  there  is  no  greater  living  hero  in 
the  Philippines  today. 


Speech  Before  Fourth  Ward  Republican 
Club  of  Marion  County 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLETTE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEIESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1946 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  me  before  the  Fourth  Ward 
Republican  Club  of  Marion  County  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  February  15,  1946; 

The  Republican  Party  can  either  save  It- 
self and  America,  and  indeed  the  world,  or 
It  can  destroy  itself  and  America,  and  the 
world.  The  time  fcr  decision  has  run  out,  so 
that  the  day  of  decision  is  upon  us. 

I  am  pleased  that  tonight  this  audience  is 
made  up  of  people  who  are  closely  identified 
with  the  fourth  ward  Republican  organiza- 
tion and  of  voters  of  that  ward,  who  I  pre- 
sume, usually  vote  the  Republican  ticket  In 
Marion  County,  or  who  lisually  want  to  vote 
the  Republican  ticket. 

Basically,  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  desires,  hopes,  and  ambitions  of  people 
who  closely  affiliate  themselves  «'ith  the 
organization  work  of  political  parties  and 
those  who  consider  themselves  only  as  mem- 
bers of  the  party  because  they  usually  vote 
that  party's  ticket.  They  are  the  same  kind 
of  people;  they  desire  the  same  end — an 
America  to  live  In,  in  which  there  Is  the  most 
equitably  possible  division  of  wealth  which 
we  can  produce  In  America  under  an  eco- 
nomic system  and  a  Government  which,  at 
the  same  time,  grant  the  greatest  degree  of 
true  freedom — which  exists  only  when  we 
have  rule  by  law,  not  men. 

Very  often  organization  people,  so-called, 
conclude  that  the  average  voting-party  mem- 
ber is  Indifferent,  Impractical,  and  at  times 
too  demanding,  considering  the  fact  that 
tieually  he  only  shows  up  once  every  2  yeaza 
at  a  general  election,  and  rarely  twice  every 
2  years.  In  those  years  that  he  takes  the  time 
to  vote  In  a  primary.  On  the  other  hand, 
party  meml>ers.  who  are  usuaUy  nothing  but 
voting-party  members,  seem  to  develop  the 
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idea  that  organization  workers  are 

and   offlcious.   and   too  callous 

so-called  theory  of  government. 

are   too  often  wrong   in   their 

of  the  other,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 

to  come  together  occasionally.  Just 

I  lurpose  of  learning  that  the  people 

(roup  are  very  human  people,  both 

attain  the  sam*  goal.    I  know  this 

because   I   have   stood    in   precincts. 

;o   get   cut    the   vote,    worked   with 

tons,  and  I  have  also  fought  organi- 

Prom  that  I  have  learned  that  the 

at  people  gain  recognition  in  polltl- 

and  are  effective  In  work- 

cal  organizations  Is  a  very  sim- 

nameiy.   that   they   put   their   time 

into    the    humdrum,    drab,    un- 

work  of  getting  out  the  vote,  and 

hundred    and   one    other    things 

necessary,  if  a  party  is  to  function 

on  election  day. 

It  follows  that  both  party  vot- 

party   precinct   and  ward  organiza- 

rfcers  have  an  interest  In  the  success 

party  and   In   the   advancement   of 

Interests  of  their  country      Neither 

to  have  the  Interest  of   the   party 

by  the  "palace  guard."  a  few  p«o- 

near  very  high  places  in  the  party 

whose    only    simple    desire    is 

ifamely.  to  manipulate  the  party  for 

n    Interests,    or   for   special- interest 

hich  they  try  to  serve  and  protect. 

understand  the  difference  between 

of    candidates    of    political 

the  obligation.s  of  party  organl- 

It  Is  the  duty  of  candidates 

t   to   the   public   a   pr<^ram   and   a 

>lch  win  make  It  easier  for  the  or* 

workers  to  secure  votes  for  the 

Pfcthing  has  a  more  deadly  effect  upon 

rorker  than  to  find  that  the  candi- 

upon   him   by   high   leaders  of 

seeking  to  serve  their  own  or  other 

teresu.  ripraaant  policies  which  the 

not  interacted  In  fupporting 

we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  the 

of    the   Republican   Party    to  see 

eally  stands  for  when  it  is  true  ro 

.  snd  then  we  ought  to  consider 

\be  things  for  which  the  party  really 

the  things  which  the  people  want 

haven't  found  any  Republican  yet 

illing    to   denounce   Lincoln,   even 

hear  a  lot  of  them  today  who.  by 

,  are  betraying  him.     Therefore,  it 

be  safe  In  advocating  Republican 

see  what  Uncoln  said  about  It. 

Haven.  Conn  .  on  March  5.  1860,  in 

the    capitalistic    system    as     he 

it.  he  said  this; 

we  do  not  propose  any  \.  ar  upon 
e  do  wifh  to  allow  the  humblest 
jual  chance  to  get  rich  with  every- 
•     •     •     I   want   every    man    to 
cfiance  and — I  believe  a  black   nian " 
I  to  It — when  he  may  look  forward 
to  be  a  hired  laborer  this  year  and 
work  for  himself  afterwards,  and 
hire  men  to  work  for  him." 
basic    Republican    doctrine,    and 
doctrine  I  tiase  my  republicanism, 
not  intend  to  l)e  driven  from  it  by 
historically  ignorant  Re- 
who  are  preaently  running  around 
praising    something    they    call 
"  and  damning  something  they 
but    who    are    actually 
he  Democratic  policy  of  Stephen  A. 
his  present  poll>tax  Democratic 
under  a  bctnner  of  false  republic 
[f  they  are  going  to  do  that  they 
least    be   honest   cnotigh   to   de- 
Lincoln  openly  and  repudiate  him. 
that   they  are  so  Ignorant   of 
tradition  that  they  don't  know 
party  tradition  requires  of  it   to- 
can    have   either   horn   of   that 
:hey  chooee.  but  it  is  about  time 
bold  of  one  of  them. 


Lincoln  w;!  ing  the  basic  principles 

of  radical   c.  i  n— radical   In   the  sense 

of  being  fundamental  and  as  stating  the  only 
conditions  under  which  capitalism  can  live 
and  survive,  and  grow,  and  become  great.  a« 
the  means  of  fulfilling  the  c'emocratic  desires 
of  the  people,  as  stated  in  our  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

Lincoln  was  talking  about  the  dignity  of 
the  individual.  He  was  stating  that  people 
are  dignified  and  have  the  same  basic  rights 
without  regard  to  the  color  of  their  skins; 
that  the  dignity  of  man  lay  Inside  him.  not 
on  the  outside  of  him.  He  was  telling  peo- 
ple that  as  a  part  of  that  dignity  was  the 
right  of  every  man  to  feel  a  sen^e  of  par- 
ticipation in  his  economic  life,  a  personal 
interest  in  the  thing  which  he  was  produc- 
ing, and  that  he  had  a  voice  in  determining 
his  share  of  the  wealth  which  he  was  assist- 
ing to  produce  If  the  Republicans  who  are 
declaring  that  they  are  going  to  drive  the 
radicals  out  of  the  party  and  out  of  office 
are  denouncing  that  kind  of  radicalism,  then 
they  are  not  only  denouncing  Lincoln;  worse 
than  that,  they  are  doing  their  very  best 
to  destroy  the  stake  which  the  industrialists, 
whom  they  think  they  are  serving,  presently 
have  in  the  economic  system  of  America. 
If  these  Industrialisu  could  take  a  little  time 
off  to  observe  economic  and  sjclal  trends  all 
over  the  world,  to  learn  a  little  about  the 
principles  and  aspirations  set  out  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  which  all 
democratic  peoples  aspire,  then  they  would 
truly  say  of  such  Republicans.  "God  save 
me  from  my  friends  " 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  cannot  accept 
the  philcaophy  and  theories  of  the  Com- 
munists, because  I  cannot  see  how  the  evils 
of  oligarchy  and  bureaucracy,  with  their 
static  effect  upon  the  economy  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country,  can  be  overcome,  so 
that  the  system  can  remain  democratic  and 
therefore  a  vital,  dynamic  system,  over  any 
extended  period  of  time  Furthermore,  I 
likewise  cannot  accept  the  ethics,  or  rather 
lack  of  ethics,  to  which  the  American  Com- 
munists almost  Invariably  subscribe.  But  I 
do  know  this,  that  the  mass  of  the  pecple. 
if  they  are  eventually  driven  to  a  choice  be- 
tween privately  owned  monopolies,  in  which 
they  feel  they  have  no  part  and  over  which 
they  feel  they  have  no  control,  and  If  they 
continue  to  become  so  powerful  and  atrong 
that  they  stifle  the  hopes  of  the  people  to 
parUclpate  in  the  things  which  affect  their 
own  lives,  then  the  people  will  be  driven  to 
accept  state  ownership  of  the  economy  of 
the  country  and  to  reject  capitalism  solely 
on  the  theory  and  with  the  hope  that  since 
they  are  a  part  of  the  country  they  will 
have  some  measure  of  control  over  it.  I 
think  if  the  people  make  that  choice,  they 
will  be  deluded.  CerUinly  they  will  be  de- 
luded if  they  do  not  preserve  a  strong  par- 
liamentary system.  For  myself.  1  am  not 
prepared  to  accept  either  oi'  these  alterna- 
tlTes  without  trying,  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 
ity, to  create  a  capitalistic  system  In  which 
the  people  feel  they  have  a  part  and  under 
which  we  do  not  continue  to  have  their  never- 
ceasing  conce  •  1  of  power  over  our  eco- 
nomic life  in  .da  of  a  few  people,  and 
of  wealth  constantly  increasing  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  own  the  tools  by  which  the 
economy  of  America  Is  operated. 

Now.  what  are  some  of  the  tiUngs  which 
must  be  done  to  create  a  capitalism  which 
apptoalmaiee  the  st«n<lards  which  Lincoln 
•ipanartMl  la  hla  New  Haven  speech? 

Pint,  we  must  broaden  the  base  of  owner- 
ship of,  and  participation  m,  the  decisions 
which  control  the  operation  of  our  maas- 
produrtlon  Industries.  Certainly  a  revtaad 
form  of  corporate  Uxatton,  in  which  tncooM 
taxes  are  for  all  practical  purpoeee  elimliuited 
afalnat  corporate  earning*  and  are  taxed 
directly  to  the  stockholders,  will  have  the 
effect  of  helping  to  eliminate  the  present 
condition  under  which  the  small  stockholder 
la  Indirectly  paying,  under  our  present  high 


corporate  tax  rate,  a  much  too  great  share  of 
the  taxes,  which  should  be  paid  by  the  large 
stockholder  or  extremely  wealthy  stock- 
holder. It  is  surprising. to  me  that  there  are 
as  many  small  stockholders  In  corporations 
as  there  are  today  when  we  consider  this  In- 
equity In  corporate  taxation. 

Second,  the  development  as  an  Immediate 
first  step  of  real  worker-management  cooper- 
ation, so  that  the  worker  can  feel  such  a 
sense  of  participation  In  the  decisions  which 
affect  his  dally  work  that  we  may  In  good 
conscience  exact  nt  him  a  higher  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. Whether  we  like  It  or  not.  It  is 
Increasingly  difficult  for  any  man.  who  feels 
that  he  is  a  freeman,  and  an  Intelligent  man. 
to  have  a  real  sense  of  responsibility,  when 
he  is  working  for  a  wage,  no  matter  how 
satisfactory,  under  conditions  where  he  has 
no  personal  relationship  with  the  owner  of 
the  plant  In  which  he  Is  working,  or  no  sense 
of  participation.  In  any  degree,  with  the 
owner  in  the  decisions  which  vitally  affect  his 
life  as  a  worker. 

Third,  as  an  additional  aid  to  the  cracking 
up  of  this  concentration  of  wealth,  a  system 
cf  tax  relief  Incentives  for  both  Investors  and 
workers  In  new  Industries  should  be  developed 
and  varied.  If  necessary.  In  proportion  to  the 
new  ownership  of  the  wealth  Involved.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  risks  Involved 

Fourth,  all  people  In  this  country  must 
have  a  feeling  that  they  have  an  equal  eco- 
nomic opportunity  with  all  other  people,  so 
that  we  must  at  once  strike  down  by  Gov- 
ernment action  those  Invidious  and  irrelevant 
discriminations  which  arise  from  prejudices 
on  the  subject  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  which 
are  morally  and  biologically  untenable. 

Fifth,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  capiullstlc 
system,  with  lu  inevitable  shifts  m  con- 
•umer  desire,  and  Its  consequent  shifts  in 
manufacturing  activity  to  satUfy  that  de- 
sire, we  must  make  provision  for  both  the 
owners  of  the  tools  and  the  worker  who 
works  with  the  tools,  to  be  carried  over  until 
the  owner  develops  a  new  business  and  the 
worker  a  new  ikm.  without  loeing  both  the 
buying  power  and  morale  of  either,  or  both. 
It  follows  that  no  capitalistic  system  can 
successfully  operate  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
people  unless  there  U  maintained  a  broad, 
adequate  social  security  system.  In  the  broad- 
eet  possible  meaning  of  that  term. 

Sixth,  certainly  we  shall  have  to  keep  a 
high  standard  of  real  wages  In  the  hands 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  In  order  that 
the  people  may  consume  the  goods  which 
they  produce  with  the  owner's  tools  If  the 
owner  takes  too  much  of  this  wealth,  he 
can't  consume  his  product  and  he  deprives 
the  people  of  the  opportunity  of  consuming 
it.  Thereby,  we  create  another  depression 
which  this  capitalistic  svstem  cant  stand 
and  survive  It  Unt  only  the  Industrialist 
who  Is  hurt  by  that,  but  all  the  rest  of  us 
who  are  trjlng  to  preserve  the  good  freedoms 
which  we  think  are  Inherent  In  It. 

Seventh,  any  person  who  goes  around  the 
country  today  telling  the  Industrialists  and 
the  bankers  of  America  and  the  middle-class 
people  of  America  that  we  are  going  to  have 
lees  Oovernment-flxlng  of  rules  under  which 
our  conomy  must  rtm  than  we  have  had  In 
the  past  U  a  false  prophet  and  telling  an 
untruth  Whether  he  does  so  willfully  or 
otherwise  Is  not  Important. 

The  greatest  check  against  the  dangers  In- 
herent to  an  enlargement  of  Executive  power 
U  a  strengthened  and  revitalized  Congress. 
A  Congrcaa  strengthened  In  lu  machinery. 
made  more  fluid  and  responsive  to  leglalatlve 
demands  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  and 
lUffed  and  equipped  so  well  that  It  will  have 
the  ability,  not  only  to  inquire  with  IntelU- 
gence  into  problems  presented  to  it  by  the 
fcecutive.  but  also  equipped  to  act  as  an 
auditor  and  as  a  check  upon  the  activities 
of  the  Executive  (This  proposal  is  Indeed 
radical— so  much  so.  that  the  Scrlpps-Howard 
newspaper!  have  been  advocating  it  for  over 
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8  years  )  Oddly  enough,  the  so-called  con- 
servative Republican  leaders,  both  In  Indiana 
and  elsewhere,  who  are  denouncing  radicals, 
have  made  no  contribution,  in  all  their  long 
legislative  careers,  to  the  development  of  this 
necessary  reform.  I  assure  you  though,  that 
no  man  of  average  intelligence  needs  to  sit 
in  the  Congress  more  than  6  months  before 
the  need  becomes  most  apparent; 

I  have  always  assumed,  because  I  have  rep- 
resented a  lot  of  them,  that  bualneesmen  and 
Industrialists  and  bankers  have  average  in- 
telligence, from  which  I  also  assume  they 
should  be  able  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
public  Interest  and  the  value  of  the  advice 
now  being  offered  them  by  these  self-styled 
conservative  Republicans  by  the  fact  that 
they  have  done  nothing  about  this  very  nec- 
essary reform.  Thoae  who  can  see.  let  them 
aee:  thoee  who  can  hear,  let  them  hear. 

Eighth,  another  world-wide  depression, 
with  the  Inevitable  war  which  will  f  jllow  It. 
will  destroy  not  only  the  capitalistic  system 
In  America  but  the  world  with  It.  Yet.  you 
can't  avoid  a  world  depression  unless  you 
have  world  trade.  Without  world  trade  you 
can't  have  a  United  Nations,  because  a  char- 
ter, no  matter  how  beautiful  Ita  words  may 
be.  cannot  of  Itself  prevent  people  from  going 
to  war  In  times  of  economic  strecs.  You  can- 
not have  world  trade  without  an  economically 
strong  America,  and  you  cannot  have  an 
economically  strong  America  without  a 
happy,  satisfied,  well-paid  American  people, 
and  you  can't  have  a  happy,  satisfied,  well- 
paid  American  people  by  resorting  to  the 
rather  negative  device  of  labor  l>altlng.  You 
can  only  produce  such  an  America  by  at- 
tempting to  offer  some  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  America's  economic  problems. 
Therefore,  you  can't  be  a  so-called  liberal  on 
the  international  issue  and  privately  cppoae 
every  constructive  attempt  to  find  solutions 
for  the  maladjustments  in  our  domestic 
economy 

I  certainly  know  that  the  proposals  which 
I  offer  tonight  are  not  all-lncluslve.  I  do  not 
even  believe  that  everything  I  have  said  can- 
not be  said  better,  or  that  better  proposals 
cannot  be  advanced,  but  I  do  claim  that,  more 
than  anything  else.  I  want  to  produce  a  eya- 
tem  in  America  under  which  people  can  live 
and  be  happier  and  treat  each  other  more 
fairly  and  really  enjoy  living  together,  so 
that  in  this,  our  country,  we  may  offer  to 
the  world  a  system  of  economics  and  gov- 
ernment which  win  come  the  nearest  to  solv- 
ing man's  earthly  problems.  I  know  this 
cannot  be  done  without  an  approach  to  our 
present  economic  system  which  is  funda- 
mental in  Its  character  and  forthright,  and 
therefore  "radical."  I  further  know  that  a 
man  who  is  such  a  political  coward  that  he 
is  afraid  to  offer  proposals  on  the  theory  that 
they  might  not  be  popular  has  no  business 
in  pmbllc  life.  t>ecause  the  problems  of  this 
world  wUl  not  be  settled  by  people  who  cloee 
their  eyes,  sit  on  their  hands,  and  keep  their 
mouths  shut. 

It  Is  fundamental  that  every  thought 
which  is  publicly  expressed  stimulates  think- 
ing and  that  the  great  value  of  democracy 
is  the  freedom  to  express  thought,  so  that 
out  of  this  stimulated  thinking  the  correct 
solutions  may  eventually  be  offered  to  and 
cboacn  by  the  people.  Any  man  who  won't 
assume  this  reaponsiblllty  has  no  right  to 
hold  public  office  in  America.  Conversely. 
any  person  wlx)  attempts  to  deny  to  me.  or 
to  anyone  else,  the  right  to  speak,  in  order 
that  the  people  may  conaider  my  propoaaU. 
aa  well  as  the  propoeala  of  anyone  else,  is  not 
fit  to  live  in  a  democracy.  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  me  how  wealthy  such  a  person 
may  be.  or  what  his  so-called  social  position 
may  be.  he  U  a  PascUt  at  heart  and  un- 
worthy of  the  democratic  aoclety  which  the 
blood  of  Americana,  rich  and  poor,  has  won 
for  IM  from  Lexington  to  Okinawa. 

Finally.  I  do  know,  that  as  the  result  of  the 
growth  and  the  development  of  Russia  under 
her  system  and  as  the  result  of  the  growth 


and  development  of  various  forms  of  totali- 
tarianism throughout  Europe  and  Asia,  we 
in  America  are  faced  with  a  competitive  sys- 
tem which  is  attracting  the  attention  of  many 
cf  the  jjeoples  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  that  of 
many  of  the  people  of  our  own  country. 

I.  for  one.  welcome  that  competition  with 
Russian  thought,  for  It  happens  that  I  be- 
lieve in  competition.  (I  am  not  like  certain 
people  who  cry  for  free  enterprise  and  com- 
petition but  at  the  same  time  try  to  stifle 
freedom  of  speech,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  free  enterprise).  But  I  also  recognize 
that  there  are  maladjustments  in  capitaliHm, 
as  It  Is  operating  in  America  today,  which 
endanger  it  because  they  cause  it  to  hold 
out  too  little  hope  for  a  chance  of  real  par- 
ticipation In  the  system  to  90  percent  of  our 
people.  We  do  not  have  capitalism  as  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  defined  the  standards  under 
which  It  could  survive  and  prosper.  There- 
fore, we  must  examine  it  ftindamentally, 
forthrlghtly.  and  therefore  radically,  and 
make  such  changes  as  this  examination  de- 
nvands.  if  we  are  to  meet  the  competition 
which  the  Russian  experiment  has  thrust 
upon  us. 

I  further  know  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
the  greatest  Republican  that  the  party  ever 
produced,  and  he  Is;  and  If  the  party  Is  obli- 
gated today  to  be  true  to  the  traditions  of 
Lincoln,  then  I  am  a  better  Republican  than 
any  conservative  Republican  who  is  pres- 
ently spouting  off  on  the  American  scene 
today.  I  am  also  a  better  American  and  a 
better  friend  of  capitalism.  But  in  the  final 
analysis,  you  are  the  people  who  will  de- 
termine this  Issue,  who  have  to  make  the 
decision. 

I  leave  that  decision  in  your  hands. 


The  PosUl  Pay  Raise  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come,  in  my  opinion,  when  the  postal 
employees  of  America  should  receive  an 
Increase  of  pay  as  a  matter  of  sheer 
Justice. 

They  are  entitled  to  a  raise,  and  by  that 
I  do  not  mean  a  mere  token  increase,  but 
an  increase  that  will  be  substantial  and 
that  will  cover  advances  in  the  costs  of 
living  that  are  so  obvious  to  everybody 
and  that  are  being  felt  so  keenly  in  every 
hou.sehold.  The  basis  of  the  sort  of  in- 
crease to  which  I  think  they  are  entitled 
is  a  bonus  of  $500  a  year. 

I  supported  the  staggering  appropria- 
tions necessary  to  win  the  war,  and  now, 
with  the  war  over,  I  think  we  may  well 
direct  our  attention  to  the  correction  ol 
major  Inequities  and  maladjustments  in 
our  economic  system.  I  shall  not  balk  or 
hesitate  for  one  second  to  vote  for  the 
amount  that  is  necessary  to  do  Justice 
to  the  faithful  postal  employee.^ — an 
amount  that  is  relatively  Insignificant 
and  a  "drop  In  the  bucket"  compared 
with  the  money  we  have  spent  for  big 
guns  and  battleships. 

Today  I  appeared  before  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads  and  asked  for  a  favorable  report 
on  legislation  to  provide  a  pay  increase 
for  postal  workers.  I  also  filed  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Chairman 


BuRCH,  of  the  committee,  a  letter  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Febbcast  28,  104d. 
Hon.  Thomas  G.  BtmcH. 

Chiirman,  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and   Post  Roads, 

House  of  Rfpresentatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  CHAiufAif  Bttrch:  I  am  taking  this 
means  of  expressing  to  yov.  and  the  mem- 
bers of  your  committee  my  very  deep  and 
genuine  interest  in  H.  R.  5059,  the  bill  you 
have  introduced  to  provide  additional  com- 
pensation for  postmasters  and  employees  of 
the   postal  service. 

I  commend  you  cordially  for  introducing 
this  timely  bill  and  I  hope  that  the  prestige 
of  your  name  and  the  backing  of  your  great 
comtnittee  wUl  open  the  way  for  its  speedy 
enactment. 

There  is  Just  one  change  I  would  like  to 
see  made  in  the  bill.  I  hope  that  you  and 
the  meml>ers  of  your  committee  may  see 
your  way  clear  to  liberalize  the  prm'lslons  of 
the  bill  by  making  the  annual  t>onus  t500 
Instead  of  $300.  I  believe  the  larger  amount 
is  none  too  much  to  cover  the  Increased  costs 
of  living  and  to  place  postal  workers  on 
the  same  plane  as  others  who  have  benefited 
by  current  and  past  salary  raises.  Only  a 
$500  bonus  will  be  enough  to  compensate 
postal  employees  for  the  loss  of  overtime  and 
Saturday  pay  and  to  enable  them  to  meet 
rising  living  costs.  I  am  sure  that  an  In- 
vestigation will  show  that  an  increase  of 
$500  in  postal  workers'  pay  would  be  in  line 
with  Increases  now  being  granted  in  private 
industry. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee that  brings  in  the  annual  supply 
bills  for  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the 
postal  service  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
tc  have  been  brought  into  close  contact 
during  the  last  11  years  with  the  postal  em- 
ployees and  It  Is  my  considered  judgment 
that  there  is  no  finer  group  of  workers  In 
the  world.  In  storm  and  st*-e8s  and  all  kinds 
of  weather  they  are  faithful  to  their  task 
of  seeing  that  the  malls  are  moved.  They 
hav-  been  caught  between  two  millstones — 
the  lower  millstone  of  low  fixed  salaries  and 
the  upper  millstone  of  mounting  costs  of 
living — and  we.  the  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress of  the  Nation  they  serve  so  well,  will 
fail  sadly  In  our  duty  if  we  do  not  bring 
relief  to  them  in  the  form  of  an  increase  of 
pay  that  will  enable  them  to  cope  with  the 
soaring  costs  of  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
temporary  raise  cf  $300  we  gave  them  last 
year  has  been  more  than  wiped  out  by  the 
loss  of  overtime  and  Saturday  pay  and  their 
take-home  pay  Is  less  now  than  It  was  before 
that  law  was  passed. 

The  time  Is  ripe  for  action  In  their  behalf 
and  I  am  confident  that  Congress  will  rise 
to  Its  responsibility  and  pass  the  bill  (H  R. 
5059  >  Introduced  by  the  great  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post 
Roads,  with  an  amendment  providing  that 
the  anntial  bonus  shall  be  t500.  To  that  end 
1  pledge  my  very  best  efforts. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Loms  Lttdlow. 


Boildins;  Material  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 


OF   WMUiWaiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  MPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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RecordI  I  include  the  following  Asso- 
ciated f^ess  release  printed  In  the  La 
Cro-sse  Tribune.  Februarr  24.  1946: 

BKTAQ.    qUMECIMZN    BLAMI    OPA    rO«    BTnLOINO 
MATZXIAL    SUORTACCS 

The  \  Wisconsin  Retail  Lumbermen's  Asso- 

UrtTffl  In  an  open  letter  to  Presi- 

that    the    OPA    "'Is    more    to 

buUdtng  material  shortages  than 

factors  combined." 

dasoclatlon  also  sent  a  letter  to  the 

pmestlng  the  agency's  absorption  pol- 

11  as  "all  other  impracttcsl  regula- 

wtilch  have  and  will  continue  tu  dis- 

even  flow  of  materials  for  homes  and 


d«it 

blame 
all  othHr 

The 
OPA. 
Icy,  as 


T  mdnn 


lar 


ru|i«  th 

Xarms. " 

Wleccbsln  lumber  dealers.' the  letter  to  the 
OPA  said,  "are  on  the  verge  of  revolt." 
Both  x>mmunlcations  were  drafted  by  the 
lat  on  s  resolutions  committee. 

text  of  the  letter  to  President  Tru- 
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man: 
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Ua.  Paaamsirr:    This  appeal  la  ad- 

to  you  after  mature  reflection  to 
demonstrate  the  principal  reason  for  the  ex- 
1sUb§  t  QUsuag  shortage  atxl  to  offer  concrete 
for  a  solution, 
retail  lumber  dealers  recognize  the 
shortage  of  building  materials  which 
to  furnish  to  hooMfeulMcrs.  We 
do  this  until  lumber  sad  other  build- 
msl  erlais  are  made  available. 

ire  convinced  that  the  Oflkce  of  Price 

titration  la  more  to  blame  for  material 

than    all    other   factors   combined. 

pft-lce-control  efforts  bsve  t>een  unreal- 

sh3wtng  astonishing  Ignorance  of  man- 

ur  ng  and  distribution  procedures  and 

to    b«    motivated    by    an    effort    to 

■cctoltaj  Amsrtcan  business. 

"Thei  e  efforts  have  actually  created  short- 

ca  lised  inflationary  prices,  and  have  re- 

Ip  t>Iack- market  cperatioiis.     Thus  far 

chancre  OPA's  attitude  or  to  obtain 

reascjnable    administration    of    the    Price 

Act   have   been  useleM.  and   unless 

philosophy  can  be  mcdifled  the  only 

nallve  Is  to  abolish  the  OPA. 

letter  is  addressed  to  you  by  approval 
membership  after  3  days  of  consld- 
In  o\:  =ixth  annual  meeting. 

tu  nltted. 

Wisco.vsiN  Retail  Ltracmumt's 
Association." 
ot*tng  is  the  text  of  the  telegram  to  the 


jfF  fcti 
Tr« 


3  days  of  mature  consideration  883 
lumber     and     buUdlng-material 
attending    their    flrty-slxih    annual 
unanlmoiuly  protest  the  absorption 
nbw  under  way. 
!g  the  war  they  loyally  accepted  each 
eTe-y  restriction  suggsatsd  or  required 
\  ar  necessity.     Tbay  now  protest  the 
•bt  irptlon  policy  and  all  other  imprac- 
re^ulatlons  which  have  and  will  con- 
disrupt  the  even  flow  of  materials 

and  farms. 

have  Uken  all  of  the  punishment 

•;ip    and    are   on    the   verge   of    revolt. 

the  dealers  will  not  stand  for  your 

ipn  policy.     Tbey  have  absorbed  In- 

xpenses.  wages,  snd  reduced  msrglns. 

further  effort  to  load  retail  dealers 

fuijther  burdens  will  result  in  a  demand 

mmediate  abolition  of  the  OPA. 

have  directed  an  open  letter  to  Presl- 

Trtiman  protesting  OPA  price  policies. 

a^e  creating  shortages  of  home-build- 

erlals.     while    other    governmental 

attempt  to  create  false  impressions 

mllnds  of  the  public  as  to  tlM  responsl- 

the  housing  shortag«. 
(femand   that   you  give  serious  con- 
to  the  consequences  of  your  pres- 
bcfore  Imposing  furtbar  penalties 
dealers.    Tbey  are  attem^ttng  to 


stay  In  business  as  Americans  under  our  con- 
stitutional guaranties  in  order  to  serve  our  GI 
home  builders. 

"TUZ    WiSCOMSIM    RZTAIL 

LtTMBZaMZM's  AsaOCUTIOM." 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cALiroaivta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRmNTATTVES 

Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RccoRO  a  speech  on  the  British 
loan  delivered  by  Georci  E.  OxrrLANO. 
Representative  from  the  Eleventh  Dis- 
trict of  California,  in  New  York  City  on 
February  27,  1946.  Mr.  Otttlahds  speech 
is  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
loan  that  I  have  read.     It  follows: 

On  November  11.  1918.  ended  the  First 
World  War  Our  President  had  described  It 
In  terms  which  meant  much  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  American  people:  he  called  It  "The 
war  to  end  all  wars:  the  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."  Twenty-three 
years  later,  on  December  7.  1941.  we  found 
ourselves  embarked  on  a  conflict  far  more 
terrible  and  far  more  costly.  Why?  Because 
In  the  years  following  1918  we  failed  to  take 
the  steps  which  would  have  prevented  the 
second  war.  We  were  anxious  to  get  back  to 
what  an  American  Presidential  candidate  un- 
grammatically called  "normalcy":  we  were 
tired  of  the  conflicts  of  the  Old  World;  we 
desired  only  to  retreat  behind  the  seemingly 
safe  barriers  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  live  by  ourselves.  Our  Senate  flatly  re- 
fused to  permit  us  to  Join  the  international 
•aeociation  of  nations  which  had  been  con- 
ceived by  our  own  President;  our  Congress 
Insisted  on  a  narrow  and  short-sighted  policy 
of  economic  nationalism  which  proved  to  be 
equally  fatal.  Ignorance  and  isolationism, 
prejudice  and  passion,  partisanship  and 
provincialism  had  their  way.  and  surely, 
although  unknowingly,  we  traveled  down  the 
path  to  World  War  II. 

Now  we  have  been  granted  that  which  la 
seldom  given  to  nations  or  Individuals:  a 
second  chance.  Once  again  a  great  war  has 
been  won  by  American  might  Once  again 
the  nations  of  the  world  are  stumblingly  and 
haltingly  attempting  to  find  a  formula  which 
will  prevent  future  aggression.  Our  own 
Nation  has  been  extremely  vocal  In  Its  advo- 
cation of  world  cooperation  and  world  peace. 
We  have  enunciated  over  and  over  again  our 
desires  for  these  goals.  But  peace  does  not 
come  merely  through  hoping  for  It  or  wtsb- 
Ing  for  it.  We  must  work  for  it:  we  must 
take  concrete  steps  in  addition  to  lending 
lip  service  to  the  ultimate  objective.  We 
must  give  up  certain  of  our  cheruhed  tradi- 
tions and  prerogatives;  we  must  not  only 
participate,  but  we  must  set  examples  to  the 
other  nations  of  genuine  internationalism. 

Basically,  these  examples  fall  Into  two 
f.eldR— polltcal  and  economic.  America's 
greatest  woman  will  tell  us  tonight  about 
some  of  the  political  aspects,  centering  as 
they  do.  around  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
IzaUon  It  wUl  be  my  task  to  discuss  one 
limited  fleld  of  economic  cooperation,  namely. 
the  proposed  loan  to  Great  Britain.  Had 
X  the  time  I  would  go  into  the  important 


Implications  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agree- 
ment, the  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  and  the 
proposed  International  trade  conference. 
This  evening,  however.  I  must  limit  myself 
to  this  one  vitally  needed  phase  of  interna- 
tional economic  cooperation— our  proposed 
loan  to  England.  It  is  not  fair  to  consider 
the  vital  importance  to  us.  and  to  the  world, 
of  the  British  loan,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  whole  problem  of  world  trade 
and  lu  relationship  to  world  peace.  In  a 
world  where  distance  has  ceased  to  be  Im- 
portant, where  blitzkriegs  are  already  out  of 
date,  and  where  the  atom  is  deified,  everytxxly 
knows  we  must  have  peace.  We'll  have  peace 
cr  we'll  have  the  end  of  the  world. 

I  know  this  concept  of  an  atomic  world  Is 
almost  beyond  the  thresh  hold  of  our  com- 
prehension. But  we  miut  grasp  Its  true  sig- 
nificance or  perish.  The  scientists  have  dis- 
covered the  atom  bomb;  they  have  proven 
their  theory  of  matter  for  they  have  now 
harnessed  the  potential  energy  inside  the 
atom.  We  are  entering  a  new  scientific  era. 
We  simply  cannot  have  another  war  and 
survive. 

The  British  loan  Is  one  of  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  prevent  economic  blocs  In  which  the 
seeds  sown  by  vtclous  trade  practices  might 
genntnate  and  produce  the  atom  genie  which 
would  destroy  us  all.  Tbe  British  loan  is 
neeeaeary.  absolutely  neeeesary  to  us.  as  well 
as  to  BrlUin.  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  It  would  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
regeneration  of  British  export  trade  and  the 
free  flow  of  goods  throughout  the  world,  and 
be  the  prelude  which  Is  viul  to  the  success 
of  the  International  MoneUry  Fund,  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopoMat.  and  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganl— tten.  Those  are  prosaic  titles  and 
musty  phrases,  but  the  meaning  of  those 
W(»rds  Is  neither  prosaic  nor  musty.  The 
meaning  of  those  words  Is  peace,  and  peace 
la  certainly   not  proaalc. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  Vinson 
made  a  plain  and  simple  statement  of  fact 
on  January  9.  I  want  to  repeat  It  for  all  of 
us.     They  are  monumental  words: 

"After  the  last  war  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  build  a  world  in  which  our  countries  could 
work  together  in  peace  and  prrsperlty  We 
muffed  that  opportunity.  International 
economic  relations  were  allowed  to  break 
down.  Instead  of  economic  cooperation,  the 
world  resorted  to  economic  warfare.  Instead 
of  economic  statesmanship,  countries  re- 
sorted to  exchange  depreciation,  exchange 
controls,  trade  restrictions,  bilateral  clear- 
ing arrangements  and  similar  measures." 

We  can't  afford  to  muff  our  opportunity 
again.  The  atom  genie  Is  right  outside  the 
door.  Just  waiting  for  a  chance.  If  he  gets 
his  chance  there  might  not  be  any  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  or  a  secretary  of  anything, 
for  that  matter,  to  say  In  1989.  "After  the  last 
war  back  In  1946  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  world  in  which  our  countries  could 
work  together  in  peace  and  prosperity.  We 
muffed  that  opportunity." 

Just  what  U  thU  opportunity?  What  does 
It  mean  In  terms  of  the  British  loan?  Why 
Is  the  British  loan  as  necessary  to  the  Iron 
workers  In  Indiana  as  It  Is  to  the  coal  miner 
In  a  British  colliery? 

The  answers  to  those  queries  are  neither 
long  nor  complicated.  These  answers  are 
conuined  In  one  phrase;  internaticnal  eco- 
nomic cooperation.  As  you  know,  war  made  a 
slave  of  Britain,  an  economic  slave  In  order 
to  mobilize,  Britain  imposed  trade  restric- 
tions and  currency  restrictions  These  were 
necessary  because  Britain,  at  war  since  1939 
needed  foreign  exchange  Foreign  exchange' 
In  a  complicated  economic  world,  is  oxygen 
to  the  British,  because  it  la  a  country  which 
has  to  Import  food  and  raw  material  in  order 
to  survive.  In  normal  times  the  British  ex- 
port many  things  and  they  were  able  to  pay 
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for  their  Imports  as  they  went  along.  Brit- 
ish exports,  her  foreign  investments,  and 
her  shipping  and  other  services,  which  pro- 
duced tremendous  Income  for  her  during 
peacetime,  took  a  tremendous  beating  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  factories  which  produced 
for  the  export  market  converted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  war  Implements  and  much  ol  the 
British  foreign  Investments,  which  had  been 
the  llfeblood  of  the  British  commercial  sys- 
tem all  over  the  globe,  were  sold.  They  were 
sold  to  provide  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for 
the  Imports  which  were  necessary  to  British 
war  production.  And,  a  substantial  part  of 
her  great  merchant  marine,  which  moved  a 
large  part  of  world  trade  from  International 
market  to  international  market  before  the 
war.  went  down  before  German  U-boats  and 
Japanese  torpedoes.  Britain's  foreign  debts 
mtishroomed  because  her  exports  and  serv- 
ices, which  would  normally  have  paid  for 
her  imports,  were  curtailed  and  her  factories 
turned  to  the  making  of  tanks  and  guns  and 
planes  to  replace  those  which  It  was  no  long- 
er possible  to  Import  at  any  price. 

And  while  the  British  were  making  these 
commercial  sacrifices  they  made  other  sac- 
rifices, which  we  all  should  understand.  For 
6  years  the  British  had  no  eggs,  Mttle  meat, 
practically  no  gasoline,  and  everybody  worked 
long  and  arduous  hours — even  the  old  men 
and  women.  I  was  in  London  during  the 
robot  bombings.  I  saw  the  pinched  faces  of 
thousands  of  small  children  driven  to  sleep- 
ing In  the  subways  because  their  homes  were 
totally  destroyed.  AtKl  as  I  think  back  on 
both  their  suOerings  ant'  their  courage,  a 
feeling  of  shame  comes  over  me  when  I  hear 
come  people  complain  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  get  all  the  white  bread 
they  want.  All  of  via  sat  by  our  radios  in 
1940  and  1941  lUtenlng  to  Winston  Churchill, 
wben  his  spiritual  Infplrrtlon  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  free  people  everywhere  seemed  to  be 
tbe  only  bar  between  Hitler  and  world  con- 
quest. By  converting  its  resources,  by  sell- 
ing Its  foreign  Investments  and  fighting  off 
Hitler  alone  for  nearly  a  year  Britain  bought 
time,  time  for  the  United  States  and  Russia 
to  ready  themselves  for  Inevitable  conflict. 
And  the  price  they  paid,  besides  the  fallen 
Brush  soldiers  on  CreU,  in  Thailand,  In 
Java,  and  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  fallen  ci- 
vilians In  London.  Coventry,  and  many  other 
cities,  was  that  they  became  economic 
slaves. 

Let  me  explain  It  In  a  little  more  deUll. 
During  the  war  England's  export  Industries 
were  converted  to  war  production  or  shut 
down.  In  1944  she  exported  only  30  percent 
■s  much  as  1938.  War  forced  the  British  to 
sell  $4  500.000.000  In  foreign  Investments,  and 
they  lost  forever  the  foreign  exchange  Income 
which  the  Investments  produced.  The 
British  used  the  proceeds  to  buy  goods  from 
tis  and  the  other  countries.  Britain  Incurred, 
besides  thU.  $13,000.000000  in  foreign  debts. 
It  is  In  this  position  that  we  find  England 
today,  needing  dollars  or  currencies  con- 
vertible into  dollars  In  order  to  rebuild  the 
British  Isles,  devastated  by  bombs,  and  to 
rebuild  her  trade  Her  alternative  Is  a  series 
of  stifling  bilateral  agreements  with  many 
countries  which  would  form  an  unquestioned 
economic  bloc  strangling  the  revival  of  ex- 
tensive world  trade  bo  necessary  to  world 
pence. 

Knowing  all  this  the  British  and  United 
States  got  together  and  worked  night  and 
day  for  3  months.  They  worked  out  what 
Is  known  as  the  flnanclal  agreement  between 
the  two  governments.  This  agreement  Is 
simple  enough.  We  extend  to  the  United 
Kingdom  a  line  of  credit  of  $3,750,000,000 
which  can  be  drawn  upon  until  December 
31,  1951.  In  return,  the  United  Kingdom  will 
end  a  series  of  wartime  financial  and  com- 
mercial restrictions  and  practices  which  have 
the  effect  of  discriminating  against  American 
trade  and  reducing  the  flow  of  world  trade,  so 


essential  to  peace.  The  Congress  must  first 
authorize  cur  Government  to  extend  this  line 
of  credit.  When  the  House  and  Senate  au- 
thorize it,  we  send  a  note  to  England  to  go 
ahead  and  draw  on  the  funds,  and  we  are 
then  on  our  way  toward  a  revival  of  world 
trade  that  should  bring  a  better  standard  of 
living  to  Uncle  Sam,  to  John  Bull,  to  the 
entire  world. 

Does  England  need  this  money?  She 
Elmply  must  have  it.  If  the  English  are  to 
Import  the  food  and  raw  materials  essential 
to  their  economy,  and  to  provide  themselves 
with  the  exports  by  which  they  will  pay  for 
further  imports,  they  must  have  this  emer- 
gency credit  In  order  to  do  It.  The  English 
will  use  this  money  to  buy  goods  and  services 
In  the  United  States  with  which  to  revive 
their  commercial  life,  and  by  means  of  which 
they  can  undertake  multilateral  world 
trade — not  bilateral  trade,  with  specific  coun- 
tries— but  multilateral  trade,  one  of  the 
keys  to  world  peace.  And  remember,  under 
the  agreement  the  English  cannot  use  the 
credit  to  pay  off  the  debts  they  owe  to  other 
countries.  Nor  will  the  British  use  it  to 
nationalize  their  big  industries.  It  will  be 
used  only  to  buy  vital  Imports  until  Britain 
can  catch  her  economic  breath  once  more. 

At  this  point  somebody  always  wants  to 
know  where  we  are  going  to  get  $3,750,000,000. 
Well,  let's  face  the  facta.  Our  Government 
will  have  to  borrow  the  money  from  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  that  money  will  be 
transferred  to  an  account  from  which  the 
British  will  draw,  from  time  to  time,  until 
December  31.  1951.  They  won't  draw  it  all  at 
once,  nor  will  they  necessarily  draw  all  of  it. 
In  return  for  this  loan,  we  vrtll  receive  the 
principal  of  $3,750,000,000  and  about  $2,500.- 
000,000  In  Interest,  so  the  net  result  Is  that 
this  loan  should  not  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  a  dime.  But  let  me  make  this 
clear:  it  would  be  a  good  Investment  for 
America  In  terms  of  long-range  p?ace  and 
security  even  if  we  should  lose  some  part  or 
even  all  of  the  money,  for  without  British 
trade  revival  there  will  be  economic  sores 
festering  continually,  awaiting  for  the  infec- 
tious germ  of  world  depression  to  start  the 
atom  plague.  Beginning  in  1952  the  British 
will  pay  us  back  $140,000,000  a  year  in  Inter- 
est and  principal.  The  Interest  rate  Is  2 
percent.  This  repayment  sum  will  not  only 
take  care  of  the  projected  line  of  credit,  but 
also  the  pajntnent  by  the  British  for  the  sur- 
plus and  lend-lease  property  they  have 
bought.  If,  In  a  given  year,  world  economic 
conditions  are  In  such  a  state  that  to  make 
the  British  pay  the  Interest  would  be  harmful 
to  the  United  States.  Britain,  and  the  whole 
world,  the  Interest  may  be  waived.  But  we 
still  get  the  principal,  and  we  still  have  some 
economic  security,  and  we  have  removed  one 
of  the  basic  threats  to  world  peace,  which  I 
consider  all  important. 

The  next  question  that  comes  from  the 
pondering  American  public  is,  why  don't  the 
British  borrow  from  somebody  besides  us. 
England  has  already  borrowed  from  others: 
England  has  accumulated  $13,000,000,000  In 
debts  during  the  war.  This  very  minute  the 
clerks  in  London  are  adding  up  new  sterling 
accumulations,  new  debts  for  raw  materials, 
and  services  pouring  Into  war-torn  England. 
Those  clerks  will  be  busy  for  several  months. 
If  not  years,  doing  the  same  thing,  adding, 
adding,  and  adding,  while  the  English  Indus- 
trial machines  retool  for  production  of  ex- 
ports which  will  eventually  pay  her  debts. 

Well,  says  John  Q.  Public,  I  should  think 
that  the  English  would  quit  spending  so 
much  money  when  they  can't  pay  for  the 
things  they  are  buying.  They  have.  'Why 
do  you  think  the  British  are  still  on  an 
austere  wartime  rationing  system?  Why 
can't  they  have  eggs  for  breakfast,  unlim- 
ited gasoline?  Why?  Because  those  things 
cost   money   and   the   British   are   prepared 


to  do  without  everything  they  can  until 
their  Indtistrles  reconvert,  and  until  their 
exports  rise  to  a  level  which  will  enable  the 
British  to  take  their  place  In  a  world  co- 
operative scheme  of  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ments, which  will  ensure  us  economic  pros- 
perity all  over  the  world,  and  not  Just  In 
England,  or  In  the  United  States,  or  In  Mos- 
cow. The  scheme  of  world  trade  Is  so  In- 
extricably bound  together  by  full  produc- 
tion ever3rwhere  and  free  exchange  of  goods 
that  It  will  fail  completely  If  one  of  the 
main  trading  nations  of  the  world  Is  forced 
to  curtail  its  activity. 

If  I  sound  a  little  technical  on  some  of 
these  points.  It  Is  not  because  of  any  desire 
to  confuse,  or  to  veil  the  real  issues.  I  want 
to  reiterate  that  the  real  Issue  Is  peace,  and 
that  these  somewhat  musty  explanations  of 
trade  and  finance  and  of  the  British  position 
are  made  with  one  thought  in  mind — peace 
and  the  expansion  of  United  States  trade  and 
United  States  prosperity,  with  the  attendant 
economic  revival  and  proeperlty  of  not  only 
countries  and  continents  but  the  world. 
Peace  without  salutary  economics  Is  a  time 
bomb,  ticking  away  in  the  economic  trenches, 
waiting  to  blow  up.  Only  this  time  it's  an 
atom  time  bomb,  and  when  it  goes  off  there 
won't  be  any  more  time  bombs.  There  won't 
be  any  more  time,  for  that  matter.  It  will 
have  run  out. 

But  If  we  keep  our  heads  about  this  affair, 
and  realize  what  It  means  to  the  United 
States  In  terms  of  prosperity,  as  well  as  what 
It  means  to  the  rest  of  the  people  on  this 
planet  In  terms  of  potential  peace,  we  won't 
have  to  worry  about  time  bombs  or  atom 
bombs.  For  the  United  States,  as  a  result 
of  the  British  loan,  or  more  correctly,  the 
British  line  of  credit,  will  move  ahead  Into 
a  greater  world  market  than  ever  before.  To- 
day the  entire  world  wants  to  buy  from  us, 
and  we  haven't  even  supplied  our  domestic 
market  yet. 

Unless  the  British  line  of  credit  Is  author- 
ized by  Congress  we  will  suffer  a  great  loss 
In  world  markets.    We  will  lose  the  great  po- 
tential market  which  economists  refer  to  as 
the  sterling  area.     Practically  every  country 
in    the   British    Empire.    Canada    and    New- 
foundland excepted,  Is  part  of  the  sterling 
area.     Besides  the  Empire,  the  sterling  area 
Includes  Egypt.  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan,  Iraq, 
and   Iceland.      In    those   countries — or    the 
sterling   area,   as   the    economists   prefer   to 
call  it — the  British  have  built  up  huge  debts 
of  British  sterling.    Those  countries  supplied 
the  British  with  vital  raw  materials  and  war 
Imports  throughout  the  war.    All  the  British 
Isles  could  give  In  rettu-n  was  their  word  that 
they  would  pay.    They  gave  credit  In  British 
sterling.     England  had  to  limit  the  use  of 
those  sterling  credits  during  the  war.    Those 
credits,  for   the    most  part,   were   not   con- 
vertible Into  dollars.    The  English  were  Jus- 
tified in  restricting  the  flow  of  sterling  dur- 
ing the  war.    They  had  to.    Otherwise  their 
debts  to  one  nation  would  have  been  pre- 
ponderantly greater  than  to  all  the  others. 
Today,  this  very  minute,  the  biUioris  In  ster- 
ling   credit    which    the    English    built    up 
throughout  the  war  In  the  sterling  area  are 
not  convertible   Into  dollars,  and  won't  be, 
unless  the  British  line  of  credit  Is  extended 
by  our  Government.     We  will  lose  the  tre- 
mendous world  market  there,  and  we  will  see 
the  continuance  of  the  sterling  area,  which 
In  peacetime  Is  an  economic  fester  stretch- 
ing   round    the    world.     The    British    have 
agreed  to  restore  the  convertibility  of  these 
sterling  credits  to  dollars  If  we  loan  them 
money.    When  those  sterling  credits  become 
convertible  Into  dollars,  and  Into  other  Im- 
portant foreign  exchanges  such  as  the  Swiss 
franc  and  the  Swedish  kroner  and  the  Dutch 
guilders,  all  of  which  must  move  freely  In  a 
world  of  International  economic  cooperation. 
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Currency  Committee  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  would  not  like  to  think  that 
generations  from  now  future  Americans 
would  say.  "That  man  was  one  who  helped 
cause  this  atomic  war;  he  claimed  to  believe 
In  International  cooperation,  but  he  failed 
to  work  for  legislation  which  would  help  to 
prevent  it."  In  the  name  of  all  that  we  hold 
sacred.  In  the  name  of  civilization  itself,  I 
trtist  that  this  time  the  American  Nation, 
through  its  Congress,  will  not  muff  the  ball; 
I  hope  we  shall  all  have  the  farsightedness 
and  the  courage  and  the  intelligence  to  take 
those  steps  to  Implement  the  Ideals  about 
which  we  are  always  talking.  If  so.  then  our 
children  will  rise  up  and  call  us  blessed;  if 
not.  the  prospects  of  an  advancing  civiliza- 
tion are  dim  Indeed. 


The  Filipino  Disabled  VeteraDS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

KZSIDCNT  COMMISSIONCa  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  TO 
THE    UNITED    STATES 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  ROMULO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Recxjrd  a  communication  re- 
ceived from  the  Filipino — USAFFE — Dis- 
abled Veteran  Association,  which  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  this  House.  My 
speech  on  the  floor  today  is  a  plea  for 
these  veterans  and  their  comrades  who 
fought  so  heroically  for  the  American 
flag.    The  communication  follows: 

FumNO  (USAFFE)  Disables 

Veteran  Association. 
Manila.  P.  I..  February  11,  1946. 
Brig.  Gen.  Caklcs  P.  Romttlo. 

Resident  Commtasioner  to  the 

United  States,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  Dtas  Genkkal  Romulo  We  who  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  veterans 
of  Bataun  and  Corregidor  (PA-L'SAFFE) 
hereby  respectfully  request  your  helping 
hand  In  fighting  for  the  cause  of  your  less 
fortunaU;  countrymen  who  bore  the  brunt 
of  war  and  suffered  miserably  in  defending 
America's  flag  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  service  of  the  Philippine  Army 
after  Its  formal  Induction  into  the  services 
of  the  United  States  armed  forces  in  the  Far 
East  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Is  not  con- 
sidered jervice  in  the  United  States  Army 
according  to  the  military  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  dated  July  20.  1941. 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  the  fields  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor  the  Filipinos  made 
supreme  sacrifices  to  defend  the  honor  and 
prestige  of  America  In  a  war  she  had  declared 
against  Japan. 

Furthermore,  our  Induction  was  never 
requested  by  us.  for  we  could  have  rallied 
under  America's  colors  to  prove  our  loyalty 
without  such  formal  process:  but.  the  War 
Department  under  whose  authority  our  in- 
duction was  made  had  convinced  us  further 
of  America's  sense  of  fairness  In  treating  us 
as  equal  In  the  fields  of  battle.  Therefore 
any  attempt  to  exclude  us  from  any  benefit, 
however  limited,  due  other  members  of  the 
United  States  forces  who  foiight  with  us  will 
be  imjust  and  unfair. 

While  America  has  made  in  glowing  terms 
her  praises  of  the  heroism  of  the  men  who 
fought  and  bled  for  her  caiise.  she  has  for- 
gotten her  promises  to  us  now  that  every- 
thing   u   over.    To   shirk   from    the    moral 


responsibility  and  obligation  to  provide  help 
to  us  now  that  we  are  deprived  of  every  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  decent  living  is  Indeed 
against  all  the  very  principles  for  which 
America  involved  us  In  fighting  this  war. 

Pursuant  to  the  provlsloiis  of  the  military 
order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
dated  July  20.  1941.  exception  In  the  payment 
of  beneflU  Is  made  only  In  case  of  disability 
or  death  subject  to  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Excluded 
from  all  other  privileges,  rights,  and  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  with  whom  we 
fought,  sacrificed,  and  died  side  by  side 
against  the  enemy  In  the  fields  of  Bataan 
and  Corregidor.  a  legislative  proviso  was  made 
recently  to  provide  50-percent  benefit — the 
rate  of  pension  proposet*  being  a  peso  for 
every  dollar  any  other  United  Sutes  Army 
veteran  gets. 

We  wish  to  voice  our  sentiments  against 
such  legislation  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress through  you.  Such  discriminatory 
provision  certainly  violates  basic  human 
principles  for  our  disability  contracted  on 
the  same  fields  of  battle.  Is  now.  by  virtue  of 
such  legislative  provision,  judged  under  dif- 
ferent standards  and  criteria  from  the  other 
members  of  the  United  States  armed  forces 
while  It  la  evident  that  we  underwent  the 
same  hazards,  dangers,  exposures  to  death, 
sacrifices,  and  sufferings. 

Among  those  who  Joined  and  rallied  under 
American  colors,  the  plight  of  the  disabled 
veterans  is  the  most  miserable  one.  To  us. 
the  future  lies  ahead  dark  and  gloomy.  For 
all  that  we  have  had  during  the  years  of  pa- 
tient accumulation  when  we  were  physlccUy 
fit.  making  httle  fortunes  and  future  for  our 
loved  ones,  are  now  gone — our  homes,  ovu 
property,  and  every  little  thing  dear  to  us 
were  either  confiscated  by  the  enemy,  burned, 
or  devastated,  not  to  mention  the  depriva- 
tions, suffering,  and  torture  done  to  us  for 
remaining  loyal  to  the  United  States,  to 
whom  we  owe  allegiance  Now  that  every 
vestige  of  our  economy  Is  disrupted,  making 
the  cost  of  living  very  high;  now  that  we  find 
ourselves  helpless  and  deprived  of  the  power 
and  ability  to  earn  a  decent  living  to  provide 
for  our  children;  now  that  we  are  total  vic- 
tims of  war  and  destruction,  what  else  is 
In  store  for  us?  What  else  can  we  do  but  to 
appeal  to  America's  sense  of  Justice  and  hu- 
manity? Undoubtedly,  we  feel  that  the  50- 
percent  payment  of  benefits  to  the  less  for- 
tunate crippled  veterans  of  Bataan  and  Cor- 
regidor defeats  the  very  spirit  and  purpose 
of  America's  act  of  rewarding  their  sacrifices. 

We  believe  that  this  is  only  due  to  the  lack 
of  a  more  considerate  understanding  of  the 
situation.  We  believe  further  that  a  more 
generous  act  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Congress  in  the  matter  of  payment  of  bene- 
fits to  men  who  bore  miserably  the  brunt  of 
war  and  who  unhesitatingly  made  heroic  sac- 
rifices to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  in  this  part  of  the  Pacific  can 
be  considered  the  best  example  of  American 
altruism  and  generosity  to  those  who  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

We  therefore  humbly  solicit  your  helping 
hand  to  enable  us  to  enjoy  the  full  measTire 
of  America's  act  of  generosity  which  the 
people  of  our  country  and  the  people  of  the 
world  shall  acclaim  as  an  expression  of 
America's  spirit  of  Justice  and  equality. 

Trtistlng  that  you  will  not  fail  lending  us 
your  helping  hand  in  this  matter,  and  re- 
iterating our  confidence  and  faith  in  »our 
ability  and  courage  in  fighting  for  our  causa 
before  the  American  people,  we  remain 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Lt.  JtTSTO  CONSXS, 

Chairmmn. 
Lt.  Flavio  CnvANTxs. 

Vice  Chairman. 
Sgt.  AoBiANO  S.  Olivak.  Jr., 

Secretary. 
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Peron  Defeat  May  Get  United  States  Oat 
of  Unhappy  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Chicago  Sun  of  February  27, 
1946: 

PEBON   DEFEAT   MAT   GET   UNITED    STATES   OtlT   OF 
UNHAPPT    SrrXJATION 

(By  Sumner  Welles,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State) 

These  reflections  are  written  before  the 
announcement  of  the  outcome  of  the  Argen- 
tine national  elections. 

If  Jose  P.  Tamborinl.  the  presidential  can- 
didate of  the  Democratic  Alliance,  Is  elected, 
the  Argentine  people  will  return  to  the  form 
of  democratic  government  which  they  main- 
tained for  many  decades  prior  to  the  first 
revolt  of  the  Argentine  Army  In  1930. 

Dr.  Tamborinls  election  also  would  result 
In  the  renewal  of  nominal  relations  with 
the  United  States  and  Argentina.  His  elec- 
tion would  save  the  United  States  from  a 
critical  and  dangerous  embarrassment. 

But  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the 
elections  may  be.  the  State  Department's 
recent  action  will  arouse  suspicion  and  hos- 
tUlty  toward  the  United  States  throughout 
Latin  America  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In  The  Time  for  Decision,  I  vrrote  2  years 
ago: 

"The  people  In  this  country  who  have  so 
vehemently  urged  this  Government  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  coercion,  or  at  least  of  retaliation 
toward  Argentina,  are  advocating  a  course 
which  will  have  completely  opposite  restilts 
from  those  they  seek. 

"Not  only  do  the  basic  principles  of  exist- 
ing inter-American  agreements  and  the  good- 
neighbor  policy  Itself  preclude  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  any  American  nation  to  dictate 
the  policy  of  another,  but  also  any  such  at- 
tempt will  provoke  a  reaction  upon  the  part 
of  the  Argentine  people  which  may  well  cre- 
ate a  permanent  rupture. 

"Such  measures  could  do  Incalculable  dam- 
age to  the  interests  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere during  the  uncertain  years  which  He 
ahead.  If  we  believe  In  the  efficacy  of  demo- 
cratic principles  and  In  the  ultimate  power  of 
public  opinion,  then  we  must  permit  the 
Argentine  people  to  determine  their  own  des- 
tinies for  themselves." 

The  State  Department's  blue  book  was 
made  public  2  weeks  before  the  Argentine 
national  elections.  It  obviously  was  intend- 
ed to  Influence  their  outcom?.  It  will  be 
widely  Interpreted  as  intervention  in  the 
sovereifrn  concerns  of  the  Argentine  people. 

One  "can  Imagine  what  the  reaction  here 
would  be  should  some  major  power,  such  as 
the  Soviet  Union,  publish  an  official  docu- 
ment assailing  the  highest  authorities  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales  and  a  Pres- 
idential candidate  immediately  prior  to  na- 
tional elections  In  this  country. 

The  document  was  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  SUte  without  prior  consultation 
with  the  governments  of  the  other  American 
republics,  as  is  required  by  existing  Inter- 
Amerlcan  agreements. 

The  communication  of  the  document  to 
the  ambassadors  of  the  other  American  re- 
publics barely  24  hours  before  Its  publication 
does  not  constitute  even  the  semblance  of 


consultation.    The  action  taken  by  this  Gov- 
ernment was  purely   unilateral. 

The  State  Department  persists  In  Its  fatu- 
ous insistence  that  the  legitimate  grievances 
of  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  against 
the  present  Argentine  dictatorship  warrant 
the  prosecution  of  a  bitter  and  exclusive  feud 
between  Argentina  and  the  United  States. 
It  is  incapable  of  understanding  that  what 
Is  required  Is  a  Joint  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
of  the  American  governments  patiently  and 
constructively  to  cure  the  deep-seated  politi- 
cal, social,  and  economic  evils  which  enable 
such  demagogues  as  Col.  Juan  D.  Peron  to 
gain  wide  popular  support. 

There  Is  no  statesman  of  the  Americas 
who  Is  a  better  democrat,  nor  a  truer  friend 
of  the  United  States,  than  Dr.  Oswaldo 
Aranha,  former  foreign  minister  of  Brazil. 
Dr.  Aranha  IrJormed  the  press  on  February 
14: 

"I  can  assure  you  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  hurled  a  bomb  with  Its  blue  book, 
without  previously  Informing  the  Brazilian 
foreign  office,  which  was  taken  by  surprise." 

The  charges  contained  In  the  blue  book 
have  been  known  to  the  Government  for  a 
considerable  period.  Had  the  Department  of 
State  desired  to  strengthen  the  inter-Ameri- 
can system,  rather  than  pursue  Its  unilateral 
campaign  against  the  present  Argentine  re- 
gime. It  would  have  communicated  these 
charges  tc  th;*  governments  of  the  other 
American  Republics  for  the  purpose  of  ofQcial 
consultation  and  of  Joint  action  ions?  before 
the  commencement  of  the  electoral  campaign 
in  Argentina. 

Evidences  of  the  success  of  Interventionist 
propaganda  that  the  United  States  should 
disregard  the  sovereign  rights  of  weaker  peo- 
ples whenever  it  sees  fit  are  accumulating. 
They  even  are  apparent  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association,  where  such 
statements  as  these  are  made: 

"The  United  States  must  face  the  fact  that 
as  the  great  American  p>ower  it  has  respon- 
sibilities to  the  inter-American  system  that 
go  beyond  those  of  the  other  nations.  •  •  • 
While  it  has  on  various  occasions  spoken  out 
strongly  •  •  •  It  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  follow  up  its  strong  language  by  action." 

Such  statements  mean  that  the  United 
States  should  revert  to  the  fatal  policy  of 
the  firs';  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
when  this  country  continuadly  intervened, 
and  frequently  by  armed  force,  in  the  other 
Independent  Republics  of  the  Americas. 

That  course  would  destroy  the  foundations 
upon  which  the  good-neighbor  policy  and 
the  Inter-American  system  rest;  recognition 
of  the  sovereign  equality  of  all  the  American 
states;  respect  for  the  independence  of  all 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas,  and  full  co- 
operation In  all  questions  which  affect  the 
peace,  security,  and  welfare  of  the  New  World. 

The  ideology  and  the  practices  of  the 
Perons  and  of  their  followers  undoubtedly 
represent  a  major  danger  to  the  well-being 
of  the  New  World. 

But  there  Is  scarcely  a  thinking  Latin 
American  outside  of  the  ranks  of  the  Inter- 
ventionist propagandists  who  will  not  insist 
that  United  States  policy  has  done  far  more 
to  Increase  that  danger  than  to  dissipate  It. 

There  Is  no  valid  distinction  which  can  be 
drawn  between  cur  recent  policy  and  Im- 
perialism. 

It  Is  the  same  policy  as  that  recently  fol- 
lowed by  the  Soviet  Union  In  eastern  Europe 
and  In  the  Balkans.  It  is  a  policy  which 
asserts  the  right  of  a  major  power,  solely 
because  of  Its  strength,  to  dictate  the  pyolitl- 
cal  determination  of  Its  weaker  neighbors. 

It  can  end  only  In  the  destruction  of  the 
sovereign  liberties  of  smaller  states.  It  Is 
tantamount  to  the  proclamation  by  the 
United  States  of  a  sphere  of  influence  within 
the  New  World. 


The  Case  BHI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tion is  fed  up  on  strikes.  The  people 
are  tired  of  labor-management  disputes. 
Because  of  these  disputes  today  the  Gov- 
ernment has  had  to  operate  oil  refineries, 
meat-packinp  plants,  tugboats  in  the 
New  York  Harbor,  and  various  other 
businesses.  The  reconversion  program 
has  been  slowed  down  by  the  steel  strike 
and  by  the  unsettled  General  Motors 
strike. 

These  conditions  have  led  to  congres- 
sional action.  In  an  effort  to  remedy 
the  labor-management  disputes,  the 
House,  on  February  7,  passed  what  is 
known  as  the  Case  bill  by  a  majority 
vote  of  258  to  155.  The  underlying  prin- 
ciples of  that  bill  are  to  pre.serve  and 
protect  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insure  that  labor 
disputes  affecting  the  public  interest 
should  be  settled  fairly  and.  so  far  as 
possible,  without  interruption  or  delay  in 
the  production  and  distribution  neces- 
sary to  the  public  interest. 

The  most  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Case  bill  are: 

First.  The  creation  of  a  permanent 
Labor-Management  Mediation  Board, 
vested  with  jurisdiction  to  settle  disputes 
by  conciliation,  mediation,  and  volun- 
tary arbitration: 

Second.  This  Board  Is  given  the  power 
to  outlaw  strikes  called  during  a  30-day 
period  for  peaceful  settlement  efforts 
and  to  require  the  maintenance  of  status 
quo: 

Third.  The  Board  Is  vested  with  the 
right  to  go  into  Federal  court  for  injunc- 
tions, If  necessary,  to  maintain  condi- 
tions unchanged  through  the  period: 

Fourth.  Mutual  responsibility  is  fixed, 
making  collective-bargaining  contracts 
equally  binding  upon  management  and 
labor; 

Fifth.  Unions  and  employers  alike  will 
be  liable  to  damage  suits  in  the  courts  if 
contracts  are  violated; 

Sixth.  Violence  or  threats  of  violence 
and  intimidations  by  either  party  to  a 
dispute  will  be  outlawed — district  courts 
being  granted  specific  authority  to  en- 
join violent  picketing  and  threats  of  vio- 
lence, and  organized  boycotts  being  spe- 
cifically outlawed;  and 

Seventh.  Union  organization  of  fore- 
men or  supervisory  employees  will  be 
banned  unless  such  employees  performed 
manual  work. 

Too  often  has  the  public  interest  been 
flaunted  by  both  parties — labor  and 
management — for  their  selfish  gain. 
This  must  be  stopped.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Case  bill  proposes  to  do. 

The  role  of  the  Government  under  the 
Case  bill  is  no  less  the  guardian  of  the 
general  welfare  than  of  individual  free- 
dom. Rightfully,  legislation  has  here- 
tofore been  enacted  to  guarantee  the 
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)f  collective  bargaining,  but  such 

^ould  not  be  permitted  to  be  exer- 

the  detriment  of  the  interest  and 

3  of  the  general  public.     Parties 

contract,  whether  they  be  labor  or 

must  be  made  to  respect 

comply  with  such  contracts.    The 

force,  violence,  and  compulsion 

our  sacred  principles  of  freedom 

government.     It  was  with  the 

t   conviction   of   these    principles 

e  House  passed  the  Case  bill. 

Speaker.  I  received  the  following 

from  the  president  of  the  Georgia 

Bureau  Federation,  which  is  most 

and  self-explanatory: 

MACOM,  Ga..  February  21.  1946. 

L   ViNSOM. 

se  of  Representatives. 

Washington ,  D  C. 
CoMCKESSMAN  VINSON;     I  am  taking 
oi}portunUy  to  thank  you  In  behalf  of 
of  Oeorgta  for  your  able  support 
on  the  Case  bill, 
lave  felt  for  a  long  time  that  labor 
have  some  responstbllltlea  as  well  as 
y  and  agriculture.     The  fact  that  they 
teen   allowed    to  strike,   boycott,   and 
destroy   property   without   any   rc- 
)lllty  has  b?en  very  much  disturbing 
groups. 

very  much  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Georgia  delegation  supported  and 
or  the  bill.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
is  Information  on  to  the  farmers. 
1  iking  you  again  for  your  support  In 
of  this  legislation.  I  am. 
Ilncerely  ycurs. 

H.  L.  WiNGATB, 

President. 
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Veterans'  Priority  in  Purchase  of  Army 
Surplus  Property 


flXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  TtlE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRJSENTATIVES 


pi  operty. 


ThuTsday.  February  28.  1946 

STEWART.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
o  extend  my  remarks^in  the  Rec- 
nclude  the  following  letter: 
IROMORC.  Okla  .  February  15,  1948. 

STrWAKT. 

ted  States  Congfress, 

Washington.  D.  C 

Sir:   In  support  of  the  movement  for 

legislation     to     Improve     the     priority 

of  veterans  in  acquiring  Army  sur> 

.  I  would  like  to  state  my  ex- 

tn  trying  to  purchase  some  heavy 

equipment  through  the  Smaller 

ants   Corporation   and    the   War   As- 

Cc  rporatlon. 

t>eing    released    from    the   Army,    as 
by  my  letterhead.  I  have  been  en- 
n   the  construction   business.     What 
equipment  I  now  have,  I  have  secured 
qealers  directly,  but  as  you  well  know, 
are  unable  to  supply  rery  much  in 
of  equipment, 
haie  been  certified  by  the  Smaller  War 
Corporation   since  July    1945.   but   as 
ve    been    offered   only    two    units   of 
nt.  that  were  absolutely  worn  out. 
Ivlng  400  miles  to  Austin.  Tex.,  to  in- 
caterpillar  tractor,  model  D-7.  with 
>r.    hydraulic    controlled,    priced    at 
[  found  that  this  piece  of  equipment 
cor  jpletely  worn  out.     The  original  prlca 
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of  this  piece  of  equipment  from  a  dealer 
was  18.200.  being  only  9388  more  than  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation's  price. 
Judging  from  the  small  difference  in  price. 
I  supposed  that  the  machinery  was  new  or 
practically  new.  After  making  an  800-mtle 
round  trip,  I  found  that  this  equipment  had 
been  used  some  2.800  hours  and  was  very 
much  abused. 

The  other  piece  of  equipment  offered  me 
was  a  model  LS.  8-yard,  LeTourneau  scraper, 
which  was  listed  by  the  Recoiistructlon  Fi- 
nance Corporation  at  t5.200  with  tires  In 
fair  condition.  I  did  not  bother  to  rhake 
the  trip  to  Camp  Claiborne.  La  .  to  Inspect 
this  piece  of  equipment  as  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporations  list  price  was 
8700  more  than  the  original  cost  of  this 
model  scraper. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  at  Camp  Gruber. 
Okla .  and  while  there  found  several  new 
caterpillar  tractors,  model  D-7.  equipped  with 
cable-controlled  bulldozers,  three  model  D-6 
caterpillar  tractors  equipped  with  hydraulic- 
controlled  bulldozers  and  with  Hyster 
winches  mounted  on  rear,  also  various  other 
makes  and  models,  all  new.  I  was  Informed 
that  all  of  this  equipment  had  been  declared 
surplus  by  the  Army  and  turned  over  to  the 
War  Assets  Corporation  for  dlspoeal.  At  that 
time  I  had  with  me  a  Smaller  War  Plants 
Corporation  form  No.  63,  which  has  been 
certified  and  is  supposed  to  entitle  me  to 
p\irchase  three  model  D-8  caterpillar  trac- 
tors equipped  with  hydraulic  bulldozers.  1 
was  told  by  the  surplus  property  officer  at 
Camp  Gruber  that  this  equipment  would 
have  to  be  purchased  through  the  Veterans 
Surplus  Property  Office  of  the  War  Assets 
Corporation.  Fcrt  Worth.  Tex.  I  then  made 
a  trip  to  Fort  Worth  and  was  told  at  the 
Veterans  Surplus  Property  Office  that  there 
waa  no  way  for  me  to  purchase  any  of  this 
equipment  as  It  had  not  been  listed  with 
them  and  that  they  didn't  know  if  and  when 
It  would  be  listed  with  them  I  had  the 
serial  numbers  from  seven  of  thesa  tractors 
and  was  also  informed  that  there  was  no  way 
to  trace  the  listlnes  and  prices  of  these  trac- 
tors through  their  serial  numbers 

I  have  been  out  considerable  expense  and 
loas  of  business  by  not  having  sufBclent 
equipment.  I  have  made  several  trips  to 
Oklahoma  City  and  to  Port  Worth  and  have 
been  unable  to  accomplish  anything.  I  am 
beginning  to  believe  that  none  of  the  Army 
surplus  equipment  that  is  usable  will  ever 
become  available  to  veterans  unless  there  Is 
■ome  change  made  In  the  system  now  used  In 
the  disposing  of  this  property. 

I  would  appreciate  any  assistance  you  may 
be  able  to  render  on  this  matter. 
Yours  very  truly. 

HoTT  E   KnoT. 


Inflation  for  tlie  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  Michael  J.  Holajter, 
Jr..  of  4904  Grasselli  Avenue.  E;ast  Chi- 
cago. Ind..  a  returned  veteran,  echoes 
thoughts  that  are  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  boys  who  fought  in 
World  War  II. 

In  my  remarks  Tuesday  on  the  pend- 
ing Patman  housing  bill.  H.  R.  4761.  I 
stated  that  the  average  veteran  coiUd 


not  pay  over  five  or  possibly  six  thousand 
dollars  for  a  home. 

As  set  out  in  Mr.  Holajter's  letter, 
profiteering  is  not  solely  confined  to  th«! 
sale  of  dwellings,  but  unless  drastic 
measures  are  taken,  every  necessary  item 
will  become  embroiled  in  an  inflatlonar:/ 
tailspin: 

East  Chicago,  Ind., 

February  25.  1946. 
Congressman  Rat  J.  Madden. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Cc.vR  CoNCRzssMAN  Madden  1  With  Condi- 
tions as  they  are  I  do  not  know  which  Is  the 
worst — being  In  service  or  being  a  civilian 
again. 

I  have  been  cut  of  the  service  since  No- 
vember 1945  and  find  that  the  ones  who  ar; 
hard  hit  are  the  servicemen. 

It  is  beyond  me  to  see  a  1941  four-door 
Dodge  sedan  with  radio  and  heater  sellln; 
today  for  81.225.  ThU  as  you  know  Is  within 
the  OPA  celling  price.  I,  myself,  had  a  car 
of  this  very  make  and  only  paid  tl.l29  vWi 
radio  and  heater  early  In  1941.  In  early  1941:. 
at  which  time  I  was  Inducted  Into  the  serv- 
ice. I  was  forced  fo  sell  my  car  for  8750  anJ 
which  car  was  leas  than  a  year  old.     This 

1  do  not  see  even  though  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  considerably  since  1941. 

The  same  goes  for  a  home.     For  the  patt 

2  months  I  -have  tried  to  purchase  a  home 
for  my  family  and  find  that  I  have  to  pay 
89.000  for  a  house  that  probably  only  cojt 
85.000  to  build  5  years  ago. 

I*  is  n\y  opinion  that  the  cost  of  such  Items 
that  are  at  least  5  years  old  or  better  should 
be  ba.'scd  on  the  cost  It  actually  cost  to  build, 
minus  wear  and  tear,  and  not  In  accordance 
with  the  cost  of  building  today.  These  were 
built  before  the  prices  went  up  and  should 
be  priced  accordingly  Why  should,  we  pay 
such  prices  when  It  did  not  cost  that  much 
to  build  in  the  first  place.  Are  we  supposed 
to  pay  for  the  cost  of  upkeep  and  operation 
that  was  Incurred  by  the  seller  for  the  last  5 
years  and  which  he  had  good  use  of? 

Everybody  is  out  selling  their  cars  and 
homes  today  because  they  knew  they  can  get 
the  price  for  them.  Let's  stop  this  racketeer- 
ing and  g'.ve  us  fellows  a  fair  chance  to  get 
back  on  our  feet. 

It  IS  easy  for  young  couples  whose  hus- 
bands were  not  In  the  service  and  who  ha<l 
the  oppcrtunity  to  buy  a  home  or  car  when 
the  prices  were  down  to  say.  "We  have  only 
been  married  3  years  and  we  already  have  i. 
home  and  car  of  our  own."  I.  too.  could  have 
had  a  home  today  had  I  not  been  inducted 
Into  the  service.  I  am  not  sorry  I  served  my 
country  but  would  Uke  a  fair  chance  to  make 
'ends  meet. 

I.  like  mahy  others,  am  In  favor  of  the  OPA 
continuing  on.  at  least  until  June  1947.  anc 
trust  that  something  will  be  done  soon  Ir 
regard  to  these  high  prices. 
Rcapcctfully  ycurs. 

Michael  J   Houajto.  Jr. 


Mob  Law,  194S 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW  Mr  Speaker,  by  unan- 
imous consent  of  the  House.  I  present 
for  publication  in  the  Concrissiomal 
RicoKA  a  very  thoughtful  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington   Post   re- 
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cently  entitled  "Mob  Law,  1945."  as  fol- 
lows : 

MOB  LAW,    194S 

It  Is  a  commentary  upon  American  "mores" 
that  one  is  tempted  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  person  was  lynched 
In  the  United  States  during  the  year  1945. 
The  record  Is  better  than  It  has  been  in  any 
recent  year,  far  better  than  It  was  a  decade 
ago  or  throughout  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century.  Two  persons  were  murdered  by 
mobs  In  1944,  three  In  1943.  five  In  1942  But 
In  1935.  lynch  law  took  the  lives  of  20  human 
beings:  the  toll  In  1920  was  61,  while  in  1901 
It  was  as  high  as  130  These  grim  statistics 
give  some  ground,  then,  for  hoping  that 
Americans  have  come  to  entertain  a  higher 
respect  for  the  laws  they  themselves  fashion 
and  for  the  system  of  justice  under  which 
they  live. 

Unhappily,  statistics  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  It  Is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  brutal  action  of  a  mob  in  shoot- 
ing, hanging,  or  burning  a  prisoner  taken 
from  the  hands  of  law-enforcement  officers 
and  the  murder  of  an  accused  or  suspected 
Individual  by  three  or  four  men  who  have 
chosen  to  take  the  law  into  theU-  own  hands. 
There  have  been  killings  in  the  course  of  the 
past  year,  and  in  other  years  as  well,  which 
might  very  well  have  been  cataloged  as 
lynchings.  For  they  represented.  If  in  some- 
what less  atrocious  form  than  the  behavior 
of  an  Insensate  mob.  the  same  sort  of  dis- 
regard for  the  regular  processes  of  Justice 
which  Is  one  of  the  ugly  aspects  of  lynching 
as  It  is  narrowly  defined. 

We  have  no  record,  moreover,  of  how  large- 
ly the  threat  of  lynching  has  been  used  to 
Intimidate  and  repress  Negroes  In  our  South- 
ern Slates,  where  this  kind  of  violence  has 
become  a  tradition.  It  Is  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  to  which  even  courts  of  law 
have  yielded  to  mob  sentiment  as  a  means  of 
averting  mob  action.  The  best  that  can  be 
said  Is  that  there  has  been  a  heartening 
decline  In  what  Dr.  Guy  Johnson,  executive 
director  of  the  Southern  Regional  Council, 
has  called  "the  old-style  mob  lynching."  and 
•  growing  abhorrence  for  this  sort  of  law- 
leasneas  among  the  officials  and  the  decent 
citizenry  throughout  the  South. 

We  shall  need  to  stand  vigilantly  on  guard 
against  any  return  to  lynch  law  In  the  transi- 
tion period  from  war  to  peace.  With  the 
return  of  Negro  soldiers  to  their  homes, 
there  may  be  a  dangerous  tendency  to  Im- 
plement prejudice  with  violence.  Economic 
dislocations  exacerbate  racial  tensions  and 
foment  mob  hysteria.  The  comparatively 
good  record  of  1945  affords  no  occasion  for 
complacency.  Lynching  has  not  yet  been 
altogether  uprooted  from  our  way  of  life. 
Its  existence  even  as  a  threat  is  a  stain  upon 
our  society. 


Ing  cost  of  living  during  the  last  25  years. 
Great  numbers  of  their  personnel  served 
In  Uie  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
during  World  War  II  and  the  added  la- 
bors of  the  Increased  mail  load  during 
the  war  was  carried  on  by  an  insufficient 
postal  personnel  during  the  late  emer- 
gency. 

The  following  editorial  In  this  morn- 
ing's Times-Herald  is  timely  and  con- 
tains a  valuable  message  to  the  Members 
of  Congress  that  immediate  and  favor- 
able action  should  be  taken  on  H.  R.  5059 : 

POST    OFFICE    WORKTRS'   PAY 

The  Post  Office  employees  are  among  the 
best  and  most  efficient  of  our  numerous  Fed- 
eral civil  service  workers,  barring  an  occa- 
sional officious  little  sourptxss  behind  some 
Post  Office  wicket;  and  they  are  among  the 
worst  paid. 

Their  salaries  never  were  princely.  During 
the  depression  they  took  various  fancy  pfey 
cuts,  the  deepest  of  which  was  27i,a  percent, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  1934  that 
theU:  salaries  got  back  to  the  1925  levels. 

THCT  DCSEBVE  A  PAT  KAISE 

Since  1934  wages  In  most  Industries  have 
been  on  the  upgrade,  and  a  widespread  15 
percent  boost  was  granted  by  the  Little  Steel 
formula  In  1941.  In  the  period  1925-43  the 
postal  workers  managed  to  obtain  an  In- 
crease In  take-home  pay  totaling  only  $1.69 
per  week.  Withholding  taxes  and  retirement 
deductions  are  now  eating  seriously  Into 
their  salaries,  while  the  cost  of  living  keeps 
going  up. 

Bills  to  raise  postal  salaries  by  $300  a  year 
on  a  temporary  basis  have  been  Introduced 
in  Congress  by  Senator  James  M.  Me.^d 
(Democrat,  New  York)  and  Representative 
Thomas  G.  Burch  (Democrat,  Virginia). 
The  postal  workers  would  like  to  raise  the 
figure  to  $500. 

Certainly  it  seems  to  us  that  In  this  periixl 
of  rising  living  costs  and  rising  wages  in  pri- 
vate industry  these  public  employees  deserve 
some  increase  in  pay — and  that  Congress 
ought  to  take  early  and  favorable  action  on 
their  request  for  an  adequate  raise. 


Post  Office  Workers'  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28. 1946 
Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Po.st  Office  and  Post  Roads  Com- 
mittee opened  hearings  this  morning  on 
H.  R.  5059,  known  as  the  Mead-Burch 
bill,  providing  for  a  raise  for  the  postal 
employees  of  the  Nation.  I  appeared  be- 
fore this  committee  and  urged  a  $500- 
per-year  Increase. 

The  salary  of  the  postal  workers  of 
America  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rls- 


The  Housing  Shortage 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  of  February 
26.  1946: 

concentrate  on  housxnq 

There  Is  not  enough  being  done  In  this 
country  about  the  housing  scarcity.  It  Is 
not  only  a  matter  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  for  every  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment where  living  quarters  are  woefully 
short.  Like  many  another  problem  this  one 
can  be  licked  if  we  set  out  to  lick  It. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  administration  In 
Washington  authorteed  an  announcement 
that  a  movement  would  be  launched  to  pro- 
vide housing.  The  plan  is  in  charge  of  a 
Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt.  The  goal  Is  2,700,000 
homes.  But  nothing  waa  said  as  to  how 
this  could  be  done.  The  contribution  Is 
merely  one  of  Up  service. 

Homes  should  have  priority.  Factories, 
schools,  churches,  office  buildings,  and  others 


of  that  kind  can  wait.  There  should  be 
concentration  on  housing.  Take  lumber.  If 
we  cannot  get  It  from  our  own  mills,  let  us 
Import  It.  What  are  all  the  cargo  ships  we 
built  during  the  war  doing?  Turn  them 
Into  lumber  ships. 

Is  labor  the  bottleneck?  Then  let  us  In- 
duce young  men  to  get  Into  the  building 
trades.  Let  us  get  the  unions  to  cut  the 
apprentice  period  in  two.  Let  us  appeal  to 
their  patriotism.  Every  young  serviceman 
should  have  a  place  to  live.  We  owe  those 
bojrs  a  tremendous  amount  of  service.  They 
rendered  a  tremendous  amount  to  us. 

There  Is  no  slelght-cf-hand  In  making 
bricks.  There  Is  no  heavy  investment  in 
brick-making  plants.  It  is  purely  a  matter 
of  preparing  material,  molding,  and  burn- 
ing It. 

Take  pltunbing.  Let  us  simplify  plumbing. 
Let  us  standardize  toilets,  wash  stands,  and 
bath  tubs.     Let  us  cut  out  frills. 

There  Is  plenty  of  glas-.  There  should  be 
plenty  of  plaster.  There  is  not  much  to 
roofing  and  spouting.  Small  steam  or  elec- 
tric shovels  can  dig  cellars  In  no  time.  Tile 
or  cement  blocks  will  furnish  good  founda- 
tions. Sewer  and  water  connections  are  sim- 
ple operations. 

Let  the  large  Industries  turn  loose  all  the 
carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  other  builders 
they  can  spare  so  they  can  go  to  work  on 
houses. 

When  we  read  of  spending  seven  or  eight 
thousand  dollars  for  a  six -room  frame  house 
It  gives  us  .".  pain.  Under  present  conditions 
such  prices  may  be  Justified,  but  present  con- 
ditions are  simply  atrocious. 

During  the  war  we  managed  to  secure  mass 
production  of  ships,  planes,  guns,  shells,  and 
other  material.  Why  cannot  we  engage  In 
mass  production  of  homes?  Where  are  our 
Industrial  brains?  Where  Is  our  fighting 
spirit?  Let  us  smash  the  log  Jams  and  the 
bottlenecks. 

Some  of  the  fellows  who  are  sitting  pretty 
In  these  days  of  shortages  will  kick.  Let 
them  kick  and  be  hanged.  There  is  a  big  Job 
to  be  done.  There  are  millions  of  young 
married  couples  without  homes.  They  are 
living  with  their  parents  or  other  relatives. 
Many  of  them  have  babies  to  care  for.  Many 
of  them  are  living  under  conditions  which 
are  positively  distressing. 

In  a  country  like  America  this  housing 
matter  is  a  disgrace.  We  can  build  automo- 
biles, refrigerators,  washing  machines,  etc..  In 
great  quantity.  Then  why  In  the  name  of 
all  that  Is  holy  cpnnot  we  build  homes  for 
the  men  who  fought  for  us  In  Europe  and 
the  Pacific;  who  went  through  hell  for  us 
over  there? 

It  is  a  community.  State,  and  Federal  re- 
sponsibility that  will  not  be  discharged  by 
honeyed  words  from  politicians  who.  as  a 
rule,  do  not  give  a  hang  for  anybody  except 
themselves. 


A  Remedy  for  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Henry  W.  McLaughlin, 
director  of  country,  church,  and  Sunday- 
school  extension  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  In  the  United  States: 

Strikes  are  becoming  a  national  menace. 
The  welfare  of  the  entire  consuming  public 
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threatened.     They  are.  therefore,  a 

of  public  concern.     The  conflict  be- 

the  two  contradlnc  groups  needs  to 

Into  by  eyes  that  have  not  been 

by  prejudice  cither  against  capital 

Strikes  are  caused  mainly  because 

Is  that  It  does  not  get  a  just  share 

vealth  It  produces.     And  management 

by  the  f^cx  that  labor  s^ems  to 

;et  as  much  as  It  can  for  services  as 

p:«8ibie. 

we  believe,  lies  In  the  adop- 

that  will  make  the  best  In- 

of    both    groups    more    nearly    Iden- 

Eich  faction  should  be  made  to  see 

from  the  other's  point  of  view. 


mStOC    THK    CAB 

automobiles  first  betran  to  be  used. 

of  our  family  was  prejudiced  against 

o^tners  of  cars      She  asserted  they  de- 

ly  tried  to  frt<;hten  horses  with  these 

nventlons  of  the  devil  "     She  had  a 

nd  buggy  view  of  the  matter.     I  had 

gbtten  a  new  car      I  valued  her  good 

a  id    friendship.     So    I    asked    my    wife 

i  Ce  the  lady  to  take  a  ride.     She  enjoyed 

Imifiensely.     Whenever  we   approached  a 

hat  shied  at  the  car.  she  laughed  and 

Now  I  see  it  from  the  Inside  of  the 

It  wfw  not  very  long  until  she   had 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


rain  labor  unions  In  their  be- 
were    largely    recruited    from    the 
of  the  Christian  churches,  and  have 
continued  to  be  dominated  largely  by  altruls- 
Ives      There  Is  a  better  understanding 
labor    and    capital    than    here    In 
The  two  groups  seem  to  work  har- 
ly.  each  sharing  a  definite  responsi- 
n  increasing  the  efficiency  and  larger 
ivity  of  commodities      That  kind  of 
teamwt^rk  and  cocperatlon  seems  to  be  lack- 
America.     Only  where  there  la  such 
tion    and    teamwork    can    bargaining 
the  two  groups  settle  their  dlfflcul- 
Sargalnlng  to  be  successful   must   be 
friends,  not  enemies.     Otherwise,  it 
bickering,     and     bickering     settles 
When  we  read  In  the  newspapers 
strike  has  been  settled,  we  know  it 
t  been  patched  up.     It  is  like  patching 
worn-out    automobile    tire,   getting 
or  another  blow-out.    It  Is  not  much 
I'  the  strike  is  settled  by  arbitration. 
as  prejudice  and  hatred  survive  on 
of  both   groups.     The   present   an- 
tagonistic   attitudes    are    undermining    the 
founds  tlons  of  both  their  houses. 


i    BASIC    PBINCIPLZ    Or    BCONOMICS 


Ic  principle  of  economics  Is  for  each 
to  produce  those  commodities  which 
at  the  least  cost.  The  f>ermanent 
proepetlty  of  a  country  depends  upon  the 
percen  age  of  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
commodities  which  it  can  produce 
heaply  than  other  countries.  The 
interests  of  both  capital  and  labor 
America  are  to  get  and  hold  foreign  mar- 
our  agricultural  and  manufacttired 
s.  Profits  too  big  and  wages  too 
only  work  a  hardship  upon  our 
braying  public,  but  make  It  much  easier 
countries  to  underbid  us  and  take 
rom  us  our  export  trade  which  we 
have  the  golden  opportunity  to  estab- 


a :   America   needs   Is   to  produce   more 

more    abundantly,    and    more    ef- 

Strikes  are  deadly  to  the  welfare 

y  of  the  public  at  large,  but  also  the 

groups     themselves    that     foment 


INTXaCSTS  OF  EOTH  CBOCPS  THBXATrNKO 

enterprise   and   capitalistic   economy 


a.  1  their  good  features  are  doomed  un- 
laior  can  be  reconciled.  We  may  think 
It  can  :ot  happen  in  America,  but  It  has 
happer  ed  In  Russia  and  other  countries. 
EtXicy  1  ccg.  with  his  ahare-the-wealth  pro- 
poeals.lls  dead.    John  L.  L?wis  can  never  be 


President  of  the  United  SUtes.  But  they 
wUl  have  their  successors,  probably  abler 
and  more  subtle  As  labor  dl.ocontents  grow, 
prejudice  becomes  more  blinded  and  hatreds 
more  bitter,  agitators  wUI  gather  to  them- 
selves a  following  that  will  destroy  our  pres- 
ent way  of  American  life. 

THB    BlOCXar   CAMO 

One  day  I  talked  with  some  CCC  camp 
boys.  I  a^ked  them  what  they  thought  of 
the  plan.  One  of  them  replied.  "My  father 
died  and  left  my  mother  with  a  large  family 
of  children  to  support.  I  was  the  eldest. 
I  tried  to  get  a  Job.  but  failed  I  was  sent 
to  a  CCC  camp.  I've  learned  a  lot  of  things, 
and  $30  a  month  has  been  mailed  to  my 
mother.  In  order  to  keep  the  family  from 
starving,  she  had  been  compelled  to  mort- 
gage cur  home  and  little  farm.  With  the  130 
a  month  additional  to  what  she  and  the 
children  could  produce,  she  has  been  enabled 
not  only  to  si  pport  the  family  but  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  "  I  shall  never  forget  the 
eagerness  in  the  face  of  the  boy  Just  ap- 
proa'?hing  voting  age  when  he  added.  "They 
tell  me  President  Roosevelt  has  a  lot  of 
enemies."  I  replied.  "Yes:  a  lot  of  enemies.- 
(It  was  during  the  campaign  when  Franklin 
D  Roosevelt  was  a  nominee  for  the  third 
term.  I  The  boy  then  said.  "Thev  tell  me 
they  have  a  lot  of  money  '  I  replied.  "Yes; 
they  have  a  lot  of  money  "  The  l)oy  then 
with  much  fatlsfaction  remarked.  "They  may 
have  the  mos*  money,  but  we  are  the  big- 
gest gang." 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  the  fact  that 
this  biggest  gant;  of  which  this  youth  was 
a  typical  representative  Is  rearing  large  fam- 
ilies of  children,  and.  therefore,  producing 
the  majority  of  the  future  voters  of  America. 
The  remedy  lies  in  the  direction  of  making 
laborers  sharers  In  ownership  Owners  of 
property  are  not  easily  converted  to  com- 
munism or  even  socialism. 

MIKB'S  PIG 

The  following  story  illustrates.  Mike  was 
an  ardent  Communist,  and  loud  in  his  praises 
of  the  system.  Pat  said.  "Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  people  who  have  things  have 
to  share  'em  with  people  who  haven't?" 

Mike    "That's  it." 

Pat:  "Mike.  If  you  had  two  farms,  would 
you  give  me  one?" 

Mike:    "Sure." 

Pat:  "If  you  had  two  booasa.  would  you 
give  me  one?" 

Mike:    "Sure." 

Pat :  ""If  you  had  two  cows,  would  you  give 
me  one?" 

"Sure."  was  Mike's  answer 

Pat :  ""If  you  had  two  pigs,  would  you  give 
me  one?" 

Mike:    '"No.  I  got  two  pigs  " 

Mike  was  a  Conjmunlst  until  it  concerned 
the  property  he  really  possessed. 

EXORBTTANT   WAGES   NOT   THE   tXMEDT 

Labor  should  have  Just  and  fair  wages. 
sulBclent  to  guarantee  a  comfortable  stand- 
ard of  living,  but  not  an  extravagant  one. 
Management  should  have  fair  and  Jlist 
profits,  but  not  big  enough  to  encourage 
extravagant  living  on  the  part  of  the  owners. 
Extravagance  is  fatal  to  happiness  and  the 
best  Interests  not  only  of  adults,  but  espe- 
cially of  their  children.  This  is  true  If  the 
possession  of  too  much  money  leads  to  spend- 
ing for  useless  or  harmful  things  such  as 
Intoxicating  liquors  and  gambling  It  \a 
true  the  possession  of  too  much  money  en- 
courages idleness.  Idlers  are  a  menace  to 
society— whether  they  be  idle  poor  or  the 
Idle  rich.  The  Bible  teaches  charity  to  the 
unfortunate,  but  the  Apostle  Paul  was  wlaa 
when  he  wrote  to  the  Thessalonlan  Chrla- 
tlans.  "For  even  when  we  were  with  you. 
this  we  commanded  you.  that  if  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat." 

High  wages  mean  high  cost  of  living,  so 
It  Is  a  vicious  circle.  The  farmers  Justly 
demand  and  will  get  a  parity  of  prices.     If 


Isbor  lnfranM  too  arrogant  and  too  grasp- 
ing. maiuigHBent  which  has  to  sell  In  com- 
petition with  the  rest  of  the  world  cannot 
afford  to  operate  If  labor  continues  to  de- 
mand ever-increasing  wages,  capital  will  be 
forced  to  transfer  to  other  countries  where 
factories  can  be  operated  to  produce  goods 
more  cheaply  and  cSetently  This  will  in- 
eviubly  lead  to  wMasfVcad  unemployment 
in  America. 

THE  PLAIt- 

The  remedy  which  I  propose  is  as  followf  - 
Require  by  law  that  every  corporation  set 
aside  10  percent  of  the  annual  net  prcflts 
with  whic'n  to  purchase  stock.*  in  the  cotr- 
pany  to  be  given  to  the  workers  annually. 
In  order  to  protect  the  laborers  from  their 
own  follies  In  selling  and  ."pending  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  stocks  on  foolish  things,  it  should 
be  required  by  law  that  these  stocks  cannot 
t>e  sold  until  the  owner  reaches  60  years  at 
age.  If  he  should  die  in  the  meantime  his 
wife  must  have  reached  the  age  of  60  before 
the  stocks  become  negotiable  By  that  tlir.e 
they  should  have  sense  enough  to  keep  the 
stocks  and  continue  to  draw  the  dividends. 
If  they  do  sell  at  60  they  will  probably  Invest 
the  proceeds  In  a  home  or  some  other  ver- 
ture  that  will  guarantee  sectirity  In  old  age. 

The  dividends  equal  to  10  percent  of  the 
net  proflu  should  be  distributed  not  upon 
the  basis  of  wages  received  by  individuals, 
but  upon  the  basis  of  other  standards.  These 
standards  by  which  every  worker  should  he 
graded  should  be  worked  out  Jointly  by  a 
representative  of  labor,  management,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  of  the  United  States 
Gox-ernment.  the  representative  of  the  Oov- 
emment  having  the  deciding  vote  in  cases  of 
disagreement  between  the  other  two  The 
factors  determining  these  standards  should 
be  (1)  length  of  time  of  service  with  the 
company:  (2)  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
duty  during  the  year:  (3i  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration and  Interest  In  production;  (41  effi- 
ciency in  the  performance  of  tasks  assigned 
Other  facts  may  bt  considered.  These  would 
all  enrourage  loyalty,  efficiency,  and  a  per- 
sonal Interest  in  the  success  and  profits  of 
the  enterprise.  When  laborers  are  Interested 
in  the  profits  of  a  corporation  and  become 
actual  sharers  in  their  benefits  It  will  do 
much  to  remove  the  motive  for  strikes,  lay- 
offs, and  Inefficiency 

In  order  to  prevent  the  owners  of  big  busi- 
ness from  consuming  the  profits  in  exorbitant 
nUarles  there  should  bt  a  Just  and  fair  regu- 
lation of  salaries  to  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  efficiency  and  character  of  services 
rendered  by  those  employed  in  management. 
No  deadheads  should  be  tolerated  simply  be- 
cause they  own  a  large  block  of  stock  Look- 
ing at  this  plan  tbr  what  It  would  do  over  a 
period  of  years,  ft  certainly  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  owners  and  operators  It  would 
also  be  an  advantage  to  laborers  who  would 
share  In  the  Increase  and  the  profits.  They 
would  receive  their  dividends  annually,  and 
at  the  age  of  60  would  have  accumulated  a 
competency  for  the  security  of  old  age 

It  would  create  a  motive  that  would  stimu- 
late good  will  and  cooperative  teamwork  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  It  would  be  a 
remedy  for  strikes. 


ExteDsio^  of  Price  Control  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or  CAuroRKu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-RVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ot»,  I  include  the  following  statement: 
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FicBT  IioxA-noN  Now — A  Cau.  to  AcnoK 

We.  the  undersigned,  call  upon  members  of 
our  organizations,  other  organizations,  and 
all  other  cltlsens  to  unite  now  for  the  imme- 
diate extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act. 

The  present  Price  Control  Act  expires  June 
30. 

If  the  act  Is  not  extended,  prices  will  soar, 
rents  will  skyrocket,  the  value  of  the  dollar 
will  tumble — Inflation  will  have  us  in  Its 
grip- 

THE  nUCB  CONTBOL  ACT  MUST  BE  EXTEMDES  NOW 

Business  should  know  now  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  celling  prices  after  June  30. 

If  the  Congress  waits  until  June  to  extend 
the  act,  there  Is  danger  that  some  buslnesEes 
will  hold  up  production  hoping  that  ceilings 
will  go  and  they  can  boost  their  prices. 


THE  ACT  MUST  BE  PAMCD  WTTHOtrr   WEAKENING 
AMOrDMENTS 

Congress  must  make  it  possible  for  OPA  to 
maintain  its  standards  for  holding  prices. 

If  Congress  should  amend  the  act  to  re- 
quire OPA  to  grant  a  price  Increase  whenever 
there  l.-*  an  Increase  In  cost,  or  place  any  simi- 
lar limitation  on  OPA's  established  policy,  it 
would  invite  the  spiral  of  Inflation  and  de- 
stroy the  act. 

stirriciEWT  ruivoe  uxjbt  be  pbovtded 

Congress  must  provide  OPA  with  a  large 
enough  appropriation  to  maintain  its  present 
organization  In  full  force. 

The  Job  of  holding  the  line  against  Infla- 
tion has  never  been  harder.  Lack  of  funds 
can  be  as  disastrous  to  pric»  control  as  a  bad 
Uw. 

OUK  TASK  IS  CLZAE 

We  must  let  every  Congressman  know 
that  we  the  people,  all  of  us.  want: 

Price  and  rent  control  for  another  year. 

Immediate  extension  af  the  Price  Control 
Act. 

No  weakening  amendments. 

Adequate  appropriations  for  the  big  Job 
of  holding  the  line  against  inflation. 

Helen  C.  White.  President.  American 
Association  of  University  Women; 
Ralph  E.  Hemstead,  General  Sec- 
retary. American  Association  ot 
University  Professors;  Leila  Mas- 
sey,  Executive  Secretary.  American 
Home  Economics  Asrociatlon;  Jack 
W.  Hardy.  National  Commander. 
American  Veterans  of  World  War 
11  (Amvets);  Paye  Stephenson, 
president.  Congress  o*  Women's 
Auxiliaries,  CIO;  itay  Gibbons  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  Council  for  So- 
cial Action  of  Congregational 
Churches;  Colston  E  Warne.  Pres- 
ident. Consumers  Union  of  United 
States:  Mae  Wright  Downs.  Presi- 
dent, Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority; 
Mrs.  LaFell  Dickinson.  President. 
General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs;  Jo  Davidson.  Chairmar  In- 
dependent Citizens'  Cammisslon 
for  Arts,  Sciences.  Professions; 
Katharine  Armatage.  President, 
League  of  Women  Shoppers;  Bish- 
op Lewi"  O.  Hartman.  President, 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service:  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Ingraham. 
President,  National  Board.  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association; 
Mrs.  William  A.  Hastings.  Presi- 
dent. National  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers;  Cecle  P.  Henry, 
President,  National  Congress  of 
Colored  Parents  and  Teachers; 
Alice  Hamilton.  President.  Nation- 
al Consumers'  League;  Ruth  Cra- 
ven, Executive  Secretary,  Nation- 
al Coimcll  oi  Catholic  Women; 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Welt,  President, 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en; Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  Presi- 
dent, National  Council  of  Negro 
Women;  Willard  E.  Givena,  Execu- 


tive Secretary,  National  Education 
Association:  James  G.  Patton. 
President,  National  Farmers' 
Union;  Clyde  B.  Murray,  Presi- 
dent, National  Federation  of  Set- 
tlements; Anna  Lord  Strause, 
President,  National  League  of 
Women  Voters;  Lester  B.  Granger, 
Executive  Secretary.  National  Ur- 
ban League;  Rose  Schnelderman, 
President,  National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League:  George  C.  Hatch, 
President.  New  Council  of  Ameri- 
can Business;  Thomasina  John- 
son, Legialatlve  Representative. 
Nonpartisan  Council.  A.  K.  A. 
Sorority;  Clark  Foreman.  Presi- 
dent. Southern  Conference  for 
Human  Welfare:  Reinhold  Nle- 
buhr.  Chalrmai^  Union  lor  Demo- 
cratic Action;  Mrs.  Herman  Lowe. 
President,  Women's  Auxiliaries  of 
Labor,  A.  F.  of  L  :  Thelma  Stevens, 
Executive  Secretary,  Woman's  Di- 
vision of  Methodist  Church. 


Will  Wjatt's  Government  Building  Plan 
Wreck  an  Industry? 


Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  February 
21,  1946: 

STOP  StTBSIDIES  NOW 

Btabilizatlon  Director  Chester  Bowles  asks 
Congress  to  continue  food  subsidies  for  an- 
other year.  Ke  is  no  fonder  of  the  subsidies, 
he  says,  than  are  the  farmers  and  other 
groups  now  protesting  their  continuance. 
He  feels,  however,  that  dropping  them  would 
be  ruinous  at  this  time.  "It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  make  a  success  of  the  new  stabiliza- 
tion program,  "  he  says,  "with  food  prices 
shooting  up. " 

We  think  Mr.  Bowles  is  wrong  In  this. 
The  new  stabilization  program  is  a  program 
of  economic  readjustment.  Wages  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  prices  are  to  be  moved  up  to  a 
new  level.  They  are  then  to  be  stabilized 
at  that  level,  so  far  as  possible.  Is  there  any 
good  reason,  while  a  general  readjustment  is 
being  made,  why  food  pricey  should  not  be 
permitted  to  rise  sufficiently  to  compensate 
(or  the  dropping  of  subsidies? 

If  subsidies  were  dropped,  the  price  of 
bread  should  rise  1  cent  a  loaf.  The  price  of 
canned  vegetables  should  go  up  1  cent  a  can. 
Meat  prices  should  climb  from  3  to  5  cents  a 
potind.  Butter  should  go  up  12  cents  and 
cheese  14  cents.  The  American  food  bill  thus 
would  be  increased  11,579.000,000  to  the  con- 
sumer— and  reduced  $1,579,000,000  to  the 
taxpayer. 

It  was  questionable  to  allow  these  sub- 
sidies in  the  first  place,  for  they  made  food 
prices  unrealistic.  It  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
tinue them,  for  the  same  reason. 

Under  the  present  system,  with  Govern- 
ment paying- some  of  the  food  bill  of  every 
consumer,  part  of  the  "drive  toward  infla- 
tion" is  being  concealed  Instead  of  faced. 
We  shall  have  to  face  it  some  day.  Isn't  It 
best  to  face  It  when  we  are  trying  to  set  a 
new  line  against  inflation?  If  we  continue 
the  subsidies  for  another  year.  It  will  be  still 
harder  to  rid  ourselves  of  them.  The  time 
to  drop  them  is  now. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include 
an  excellent  study  on  the  housing  plan  of 
Expediter  Wyatt  by  Dr.  Willford  I.  King, 
one  of  our  Nation's  leading  economists. 
Dr.  King  declares  Wyatt's  Government 
building  plan,  as  incorporated  in  the  so- 
called  Patman  bill,  now  being  considered, 
will  not  only  wreck  the  building  industry, 
but  it  will  add  tremendous  tax  burdens. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  study  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  read  before 
casting  his  vote  on  the  Patman  bill. 

Will   Wyatt's    Government    Botldinc    Plan 
Wreck   an   Indtjsttit? 

(By  Dr.  Wlllford  I.  King) 

On  February  8.  1946,  President  Truman 
requested  Congress  to  enact  promptly  the 
legislation  necessary  to  carry  out  the  hous- 
ing program,  recommended  by  Mr.  Wilson 
W.  Wyatt.  Housing  Expediter 

Mr.  Wyatt  explains  that  "private  enterprise 
must  assume  the  leading  role  in  this  task,  as 
it  did  in  the  task  of  war  production — indtis- 
try  is  entitled  to  a  fair  return — labor  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  return— and  that  means 
higher  wages,  in  some  contributing  indus- 
tries, where  workers  have  been  historically 
low  paid." 

TO   MEET  ANOTHEH  EMERCENCT 

Mr.  Wyatt's  program  Is  avowedly  designed 
to  meet  an  emergency.  Just  now,  we  also 
have  an  emergency  in  sugar,  an  emergency 
In  wheat,  an  emergency  In'  automobiles,  an 
emergency  in  steel,  an  emergency  In  trans- 
portation. The  assumption  is,  that,  as  long 
as  these  emergencies  continue.  It  is  the  duty 
of  government  to  assist  and  direct  private 
Industry,  and  that,  without  such  assistance 
and  direction,  the  emergencies  will  continue 
indefinitely. 

From  the  economic  standpoint,  such  a  sys- 
tem, in  which  private  industr-  is  supervised 
by  government,  parallels  the  one  which  Mus- 
solini established  in  Italy,  and  called  fascism. 
It  is  practically  identical  with  that  installed 
by  Hitler  in  Germany,  and  designated  as 
national  socialism.  One  characteristic  of  all 
such  coUectlvlst  systems  is  the  existence  of 
a  never-ending  series  of  emergencies.  Why 
is  this  true? 

The  answer  Is  that,  when  government  as- 
signs to  bureaucrats  the  dlre«ctlon  of  Indus- 
try, the  inevitable  result  Is  a  failure  of  sup- 
ply and  demanded  to  balance. 

an  impossible  assignment 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  man  has 
not  yet  been  born  who  has  knowledge  sufB- 
clent  to  enable  him  to  estimate,  even  ap- 
proximately, the  magnitudes  of  the  factors 
making  for  supply,  and  of  the  factors  mak- 
ing for  demand.  When  the  Government 
ofOcials  sets  the  price,  it  will  either  be  so 
high  that  part  of  the  product  cannot  be  sold, 
or  so  low  that  a  shortage  will  develop.  We 
can  be  sure  that,  as  long  as  government  con- 
tinues +0  control  either  prices  or  production, 
we  shall  always  be  efflicted  with  surpluses, 
shortages,  and  emergencies 

What  is  the  origin  of  the  present  housing 
shortage?  Not  long  before  the  war  we  had 
a  great  housing  surplus,  vacancies  were 
numerous.  Second-hand  houses,  in  good 
condition,  were  selling  at  fractions  of  their 
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reproduction  ccsts.    Prom  i935  on.  rising  In- 
strengthened  the  demand  for  houses. 
active  building  continued  until  the  war 
At  that  time  It  was  rare  to  find  any 
new  hotises  selling  for  more  than  two- 
thlj-ds  of  their  reproduction  costs,  and  va- 
were  still  common.    One  must,  there- 
.  conclude  that  in  1942  we  had  a  surplus 
rattier  than  a  shortage  of  bousing. 

EMPTT    Bonn    AKX    FtW 

f^xUy.  by  contrast,  residential  prices  have 
sharply,  and  empty  houses  are  unde- 
niably hard  to  find.     Why?     For  this  situ- 
atipn.  there  are  several  rwona: 

During  the  war  home  construction  came 
pra|cttcally  to  a  standstill.  This  tended  to- 
a  deficiency  of  home  units. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Government  In- 
dulged in  an  orgy  of  inflation.  This  has 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  Wage 
1  and  the  national  income  have  almost 
Rents  have  been  held  down  by 
ceilings.  This  is  equivalent  to  deprcMlag 
rex  t«  sharply,  in  comparison  to  wagas  and 
Inqome — in  other  words,  housing  has  been 
a  very  cheap  commodity.  When  things 
cheap,  people  buy  more  of  them.  Pam- 
have  spread  out.  and  occupied  the  previ- 

vacant  space. 
Since,  as  Just  mentioned,  real  rents  have 
fallen,  landlords  have  found  the  renting  of 
ho  ises  unprofitable.  Many  houses  have, 
therefore,  been  allowed  to  deteriorate,  until 
are  uninhabitable. 

The  war  added  more  than  a  million  to 

normal  number  of  marriages.     Now  these 

families  are  seeking  Independent  dwell- 
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Wyatt    asserts    that    "an    Inflationary 
•pl^l  would  be  fatal  to  the  building  pro- 
'     If  such  is  the  case,  he  had  as  well 
himself  to  failure. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


IMTLATION  IN  CTJBBZIfCT 


iit  the  end  of  1937  the  Nation's  total  cur- 

rer  cy  supply,  counting  both  money  and  de- 

tns  nd  deposits,  was  less  than  •34.C0O.OOO.0OO. 

the  end  of  1944  it  had  risen  to  1115.000.- 

.000.     While   offlcial    figures   are   not    yet 

avi  liable,  the  Ipdlcatlons  are  that,  at  the  end 

1945,    the    total    amount    of    circulating 

Hum  was  at  least  $121,000,000,000.  or  3<] 

the  1937  figure      This  means  that,  m 

8  ytears.  our  currency  supply  was  Inflated  by 

ttbquit  987.000.000.000.  or  more  than  250  per- 

Had     production     remained     at     the 

r-38  level,  the  result  to  be  expected  would 

been  a  250  percent  price  increase. 

Ifortucately.  however,  production  in    1945 

roughly   double   that   of    1937-38.     Un- 

such  circumstances,  the  effect  normally 

expected  Is  not  a  multiplication  of  the 

level  by  34.  but  instead  its  multipllca- 

by  something  like  half  that  amount — or 

in  other  words,  a  price  rise  of  75  percent. 

probably  accords  roughly  with  what  has 

actually  occurred.     The  holding  down  of  cer- 

pilces  by  the  OPA  has  merely  accentu- 

the   increases   of  other   prices.     Great 

ititles  of  goods  have  been  sold  In  the 

bla^k  market,  at  high  prices.     Sellers  have 

Fptltiously  advanced  the  nominal  grades 

k  large  variety  of  other  goods.    Prices  of 

diafnorda    have    trebled.     Stocks    have    ad- 

wldely.     Jewelry  has  skyrocketed. 

Wyatt's  faith  that  inflation  can  be  pre- 

by  price  regulation  la  akin  to  that  of 

man  who  tries  to  keep  his  hotiaa  oool  on 

day  by  putting  Ice  on  the  thermocneter 

In  reality,  since  the  budget  Is  not  yet 

balanced,  his  program  spells  more  Inflation. 

anq  more  robbery  of  the  thrifty. 

SI7BSIDT    WTTHOtrr    LIMIT 

Ttiere  la  no  doubt  that.  now.  and  Indefl- 
atlfiy  In  the  future,  veterans  and  others  will 
in  dire  need  of  housing.     They  will  be 
need  of  food,  of  clothing,  of  fuel,  of 
of  house  ftirniahlngs.  of  medical  care, 
of  vacations.    If  It  is  the  duty  of  govem< 
met  t   to  furnish  them  with  housing,  it  la 


<  ire 


equally  the  duty  of  government  to  furnish 
them  with  all  these  other  things. 

Experience  shows  that  by  far  the  most 
effective  device  yet  discovered  for  providing 
citizens  with  the  things  which  they  need,  is 
free  competition — free  enterprise.  Neither 
fascist  Germany  nor  socialistic  Russia  has 
been  able  to  hold  a  candle  to  American  capi- 
talistic Industry,  as  regards  output  per  man- 
hour.  Neither  has  shown  evidence  of  being 
able  to  give  to  its  citizens  adequate  supplies 
of  those  goods,  which  the  citizens  have  really 
needed  and  wanted. 

THE  COLtXCTTVlST  PHlLOeOPHT 

There  la  an  irrepressible  conflict  between 
the  philosophy  of  Grover  Cleveland,  and  that 
of  Wilson  Wyatt.  Cleveland  said  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  citizens  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment, and  not  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
support  the  citizens.  Mr.  Wyatt  takes 
exactly  the  opposite  poeltlon — that  of  Fas- 
cists. Socialists.  Communists,  and  collectl- 
vists  In  general. 

If  it  be  granted  that  planning  by  Govern- 
ment is  superior  to  planning  by  private  en- 
terprise. It  follows  that  Mr.  Wyatt  has  prob- 
ably done  as  good  a  job  of  planning  as  is 
feasible.  But  just  where  is  the  evidence  that 
Government  can  do  the  Job  even  approxi- 
mately as  efllclently  as  can  private  enter- 
prise? After  World  War  I.  houses  were 
scarce,  jiist  as  they  are  now.  but  did  the 
scarcity  bring  national  disaster?  Everyone 
knows  that  it  did  not.  Without  govern- 
mental aid.  private  industry  soon  remedied 
the  shortage. 

UMOVX   THE   CONTtOLS 

At  the  present  time,  if  the  Government 
would  take  off  all  controls  on  prices,  inter- 
est rates,  and  production,  it  would  not  need 
to  engage  In  a  housing  program.  A  million 
Americans  would  "take  a  flyer"  on  putting 
up  a  bouae  or  two.  and  a  few  would  put  up 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  houses.  The  housing 
shortage  would  quickly  be  overcome,  and 
it  would  not  require  Government  subsidies, 
Government  guarantee  of  loans,  or  Govern- 
ment training  of  workers.  With  price  con- 
trols removed,  supply  and  demand  would 
balance,  there  would  be  no  shortages  and 
emergencies  would  tend  to  disappear. 

Such  would  almost  certainly  be  the  result 
If  the  Government  withdrew  its  support  from 
the  tyrannical  labor  monopolies,  which  prey 
upon  both  workers  and  the  public,  by  limit- 
ing production,  raising  wage  rates  so  high  as 
to  cause  mass  unemployment,  and  exact- 
ing from  buyers  unreasonably  high  prices, 
not  only  for  houses,  but  for  products  of  all 
kinds. 

If  the  Government  goes  into  house  build- 
ing. It  will  take  labor  and  material  away  from 
private  builders  and  wreck  the  private  build- 
ing industry.  Is  this  desirable?  Moreover, 
on  the  basts  of  all  past  evidence,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  any  given  grade  of  house  will 
cost  the  Government  far  more  than  it  would 
coat  If  built  by  a  private  builder. 

BAaZACKS    INSTXAO    OT    HOMES 

Furthermore,  it  Is  clear  that  Mr.  Wyatt 
plans  to  go  In  heavily  for  prefabricated 
houses.  These  are  likely  to  resemble  bar- 
racks more  than  dwellings  of  the  type  which 
Americans  generally  desire.  One  of  the 
goals  to  which  the  ambitious  American  as- 
pires Is  to  the  privilege  of  building  a  house 
to  suit  his  particular  taste.  Houses  last  a 
long  time.  Do  we  want  to  have  the  land- 
scape marred  for  half  a  century  by  rowa  of 
structures  looking  more  like  chicken  coops 
than  residences? 

It  Is.  of  course,  undoubtedly  true  that 
many  veterans  and  other  people  as  well,  will 
be  delighted  If  Government — that  Is.  the 
other  citizens — will  pay  part,  or  all.  of  the 
coat  of  their  new  houses.  However,  the  fact 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  veterans  repre- 
sent most  of  the  families  of  the  Nation. 
Alter  all.  paaalng  the  buck  to  Uncle  Sam  does 
not  lessen  In  any  way  the  toUl  cost  of  the 


houses.  That  bill  must  be  paid  by  some- 
one. What  Mr.  Wyatt's  plan  bolls  down  to 
Is  that  the  families  of  veterans  and  others 
who  happen  to  want,  and  get.  the  Govern- 
ment-subsidized  houses,  will  be  sponging  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  their  houses  off  the 
families  of  other  veterans.  Is  this  a  square 
deal? 

POOB    REWAEO    FOB    VETCRANS 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  veterans 
do  not  represent  a  small  and  Isolated  group. 
Instead,  they  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
able-bodied  male  memt>ers  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration. There  is  no  feasible  way  of  having 
one  generation  supported  by  others.  It 
seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  vast 
majority  of  veterans  are  asking  for  anything 
of  the  kind  Everyone  Is  agreed  that  those 
who  are  disabled  should  be  given  ample 
care.  But  the  best  present  that  can  be 
made  to  the  able-bodied  young  man  return- 
ing from  the  war  Is  that  he  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  climb  as  high  as  his  talents 
will  allow  on  the  ladder  of  success,  un- 
hampered by  artificial  restrictions  and  gov- 
ernraentally-sponsored  labor  monopolies. 
Under  such  conditions,  he  will  not  need  to 
lean  upon  the  crutch  of  Government  hous- 
ing subsidies,  as  represented  by  the  Wyatt 
program. 

1S8ZNT1AL    rZATUBBS    Or    WTATT  S    PBOGBAM 

1  Construction  during  the  next  2  years  of 
2.700.000  homes,  of  which  all  but  250,000.  are 
to  be  of  permanent  construction. 

3.  Preference  for  veterans  and  their 
families.  In  the  rental  or  purchase  of  these 
homes. 

3.  Appropriate  provisions  for  nonveteran 
hardship  cases. 

4.  A  Government  subsidy  to  builders, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  9400.000.000. 

5.  Absorption  by  Government  of  undue 
rlskajn  developmental  work  on  new-type  ma- 
terialp. 

0.  Guaranteed  markets  for  materials  man- 
ufacturers. 

7.  Purchase  by  the  Government  of  any 
houses  constructed  under  the  program.  If 
the  builders  cannot  sell  them  in  the  open 
market.  Any  houses,  so  purchased,  will  later 
be  sold  by  Government,  at  the  best  prices 
obtainable. 

8.  The  houses  are  to  be  sold  for  not  more 
than  16.000  each,  or  are  to  be  rented  for 
not  more  than  |50  per  month. 

9.  The  Government  will  insure  mortgages, 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  value  of  each  home. 

10.  The  Government  is  to  control  strictly 
the  prices  of  materials,  and  the  rents  of  the 
houses. 

11.  Ceilings  are  to  be  set.  or  maintained  on 
rents,  and  prices  of  old  and  new  houses,  and 
on  building  lots  In  urban  areas. 

12.  One  and  one-half  million  additional 
workers  in  construction  are  to  be  recruited 
and  trained   (presumably  by  Government). 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  sUte- 
ment  made  by  me  before  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee with  reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  February  22.  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Isn't  much  that  I  can 
add  to  the  wealth  of  testlmon>   offered  In 
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support  of  the  further  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  route.  However.  I  do  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  allay  the  fears  of 
some  of  the  mure  violent  opponents  to  this 
important    program. 

A  half  century  ago  when  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal  was  under  considera- 
tion its  principal  opponents  were  the  rail- 
roads. Then,  as  now,  they  were  convinced 
the  completion  of  the  project  would  bring 
certain  ruin.  The  greatest  opposition  to  the 
seaway,  as  was  true  with  the  Panama  Canal, 
comes  from  the  eastern  railroads.  Just  how 
exercised  the  eastern  lines  are  about  the 
project  can  be  appreciated  when  one  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  as  recently  as  15 
years  ago  the  western  railroads  were  all  strong 
supporters  of  the  St.  Le.wTence  seaway.  Ap- 
pai'ently  their  vision  has  b«en  obscured  since 
that  time  by  the  eastern  lines. 

The  railroads  really  have  no  cause  to  fear 
the  competition  of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway 
for  at  most  the  commerce  carried  over  this 
water  route  will  only  be  a  small  fraction  of 
the  present  commerce  of  our  eastern  ports, 
and  it  is  estimated  to  amount  to  less  than  3 
percent  of  the  ton-miles  carried  by  the  rail- 
roads. The  tonnage  carried  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  will  be  largely  new  tonnage  re- 
sulting from  economic  expansion  which  can- 
not be  realized  under  the  present  land-locked 
conditions  of  the  Middle  West.  This  eco- 
nomic expansion  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
seaway  and  the  whole  country,  as  well  as  the 
railroads  and  other  opponents  of  the  project 
will  be  greatly  benefited.  The  new  industries 
and  business  that  will  rLse  in  the  Middle  West 
as  a  result  of  the  seaway  will  assure  expansion 
of  transportation  needs  which  will  more  than 
offset  any  possible  diversion  of  the  railroad's  , 
traffic. 

The  power  companies  and  the  coal  opera- 
tors, next  to  the  railroads,  are  the  greatest 
antagonists  of  the  seaway.  The  power  com- 
panies are  concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  the  Government  gotng  into  the  power 
business.  I  am  opposed  to  Government  en- 
terlnp  into  competition  with  private  enter- 
prise but  have  no  fear  of  that  possibility  in 
connection  with  this  project.  The  power  iu 
this  Instance  Is  but  a  by-product  of  the  sea- 
way. Since  the  power  is  available  it  should 
be  fully  utillaed.  The  power  development 
will  not  compete  with  existing  power  but  will 
be  merely  supplementary  lor  It  will  greatly 
Industrialize  the  areas  it  serves. 

As  for  the  coal  Industry,  it  apparently 
fears  the  competition  from  foreign  fields. 
If  the  fears  were  well-grounded  then  all  of 
the  cities  on  the  east  coast  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  available  foreign  coal.  How- 
ever, we  find  that  even  though  there  is  no 
tariff  on  coal  the  imports  amount  to  only 
slxteen-thousandths  of  1  percent  of  the  total 
volume  of  American  production.  Further- 
more, we  find  that  Canada  prefers  our  coal 
to  that  of  the  British  Isles  even  though  the 
British  coal  can  now  be  shipped  In  ocean 
vessels  to  Montreal.  Even  today  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  coal  needs  of  Canada  are 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  As  to  the 
effect  of  the  domestic  sale  of  coal  as  a  result 
of  the  power  project,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  In  the  TVA  area  alone,  since  the 
advent  of  this  project,  the  coal  consumption 
has  increased  fivefold.  It  is  but  a  fulfill- 
ment of  the  old  adage  that  "new  business 
brings  new  business. " 

The  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way will  permit  the  rise  of  new  Industries 
which  win  not  necessarily  compete  with  those 
existing  elsewhere  but  merely  complement 
and  supplement  them.  Therefore  we  find 
that  organized  labor  In  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin, the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  Is 
strongly  In  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  have  asked  that  lu  Interest  be  noted. 

The  completion  of  the  seaway  shall  open  a 
new  frontier  in  our  national  development 
which  will  open  to  world  trade  the  Important 
ports  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  modernization 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  route  will  benefit  not 


only  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  but  the 
entire  Nation.  In  the  long  run.  It  will  greatly 
help  those  Interests  that  today  are  attempt- 
ing to  block  its  attainment.  The  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  long  past  due;  let  us 
get  on  with  It  In  order  that  the  full  wealth 
and  productive  power  of  the  Middle  West  and 
the  country  as  a  whole  can  be  realized. 


Immi^ation  Quotas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  uhder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  insert  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
February  26,  1946.  entitled  "Halving  Im- 
migration Quotas": 

HALVING    IMMIGRATION    QUOTAS 

Effort  is  now  being  made  by  some  alarm- 
ists In  Congress  to  cut  immigration  quotas 
to  this  country  In  half  for  a  lO-year  period. 
The  cut  would  apply  to  all  countries,  except 
that  the  minimum  quota  figure  of  100,  now 
applying  to  39  countries  and  isolated  areas, 
would  remain  the  minimum. 

There  is  no  possible  excuse  for  this  type 
of  guesswork  reduction  at  this  or  any  other 
time.  If  our  Immigration  quotas  are  to  be 
revised  at  all,  the  revision  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  a  thorough  study  of  all  the 
elements  involved.  A  House  subcommittee 
has  already  suggested  that  such  a  study  be 
undertaken  by  a  commission  created  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose. 

Surely  there  is  no  emergency  at  this  time. 
Present  quotas  total  only  153.879.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  account  for  83,574,  so  that 
the  total  for  the  rest  of  the  quota  world  Is 
only  70,305.  The  British-Irish  quota  is  never 
fully  used,  and  in  recent  years  actual  admis- 
sions have  not  averaged  anything  like  the 
half  to  which  quotas  would  now  be  reduced. 

The  country  can  easily  assimilate  even 
the  full  number  allowed  to  enter  under  pres- 
ent quotas,  il  that  number  should  presently 
be  reached  because  of  conditions  abroad. 

Thus  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  a 
change  in  policy.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  keeping  to  the  figures  established  in  1929, 
one  of  which  is  the^lmportance  of  supporting 
the  general  nonisblationist  policy  of  the 
United  States.  When.  In  1921,  this  coimtry 
began  restricting  Immigration,  it  did  so  only 
to  keep  the  number  of  newcomers  down  to  a 
point  where  assimilation  would  not  be  too 
difficult.  The  present  law  has  achieved  that 
objective.  No  change  should  be  made  In  it. 
except  after  the  most  careful  study  and  to 
correct  specific  faults. 

The  Gossett  bill  should  be  defeated. 


George  Washins^on  and  His  Men  at 
Valley  Forje 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

or  SOXTTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1946 

Mr.    BRYSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc- 


CRD.  I  Include  an  address  I  delivered 
Sunday,  February  24.  1946.  in  the  Wash- 
ington Memorial  Chapel  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa. 

This  was  my  first  trip  to  historic  Val- 
ley Forge.  On  approaching  this  hal- 
lowed spot  I  felt  as  if  I  trod  upon  holy 
ground.  To  be  sure,  there  are  many  his- 
toric places  within  the  confines  of  our 
great  country,  but  probably  none  sur- 
passing Valley  Forge. 

Years  ago.  Rev.  W.  Herbert  Burk,  D.  D., 
conceived  the  idea  of  having  each  of  the 
several  States,  through  their  respective 
Governors,  to  officially  conduct  Sunday 
services  in  the  Washington  Memorial 
Chapel.  February  24  was  designated  as 
South  Carolina  Sunday.  The  colors  of 
our  State  were  displayed  prominently  in 
the  beautiful  and  impressive  chapel.  I 
was  commissioned  by  our  Governor,  the 
Honorable  Ransome  J.  Williams,  to  speak 
for  him  on  this  occasion. 

Since  the  passing  of  Dr.  Burk  his 
worthy  successor,  the  Reverend  John 
Robbins  Hart,  as  rector,  is  carrying  the 
work  forward  in  a  very  commendable 
fashion.  I  am  proud  to  have  partici- 
pated in  my  State's  service  at  Valley 
Forge  and  commend  the  work  most 
heartily. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  I 
bring  you  greetings  from  Gov.  Ransome  J. 
Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  who  has  com- 
missioned me  to  speak  for  him  at  this  his- 
toric place  on  this  eventful  day.  I  am 
greatly  honored  but  approach  my  task  with 
all  humility  as  I  seel:  to  discharge  the  high 
trust  I  bear.  Coming  as  I  do  for  the  first 
time  to  this  hallowed  spot.  I  would  Interpret 
some  of  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow  South 
Carolinians  as  I  discuss  the  subject  of  Wash- 
ington and  His  Men  at  Valley  Forge. 

The  army  which  Washington  led  at  Valley 
Forge  was  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  and 
equipment  to  the  enemy  which  faced  it ' 
across  the  river.  It  was  a  body  of  brave, 
courageous  men  worse  than  ill  fed.  ill  housed, 
and  ill  clothed.  "The  men  were  literally 
naked,"  says  a  famous  historian,  "some  of 
them  In  the  fullest  extent  of  the  word." 
"Part  of  them  mud,  part  of  them  blood,  the 
rest  of  them — not  at  all."  The  situation 
here  at  Valley  Forge  in  that  cold,  bleak  winter 
of  1777  was  dark  and  desperate.  It  seemed 
that  our  fight  for  liberty  was  doomed  to 
perish  beneath  the  heavy  snows  of  these 
wooded  hills  you  and  I  look  out  upon  today. 

But  the  flght  for  liberty  did  not  perish 
here  at  Valley  Forge;  It  rose  up  with  a  spirit 
that  performed  the  incredible  and  accom- 
plished the  almoet  Impossible.  The  place 
where  we  are  now  met  is  not  the  graveyard 
of  American  independence,  but  the  cradle 
of  it.  This  is  indeed  hallowed  ground  vpon 
which  you  and  I  stand,  my  fellow  citizens, 
ground  hallowed  by  the  sacrifices  and  per- 
sonal privations  which  Washington  and  the 
men  of  his  army  endured  to  win  for  us  the 
right  to  live  In  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion. We  are  the  recipients  of  a  goodly 
heritage. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  be  worthy  of 
this  heritage  is  to  be  willing  to  guard  and 
defend  it  with  the  same  degree  of  unselfish- 
ness, patriotism,  and  Individual  sacrifice 
which  was  required  to  win  it  for  us.  In 
the  war  that  we  have  just  won.  I  feel  that 
such  a  spirit  was  characteristic  of  the  atti- 
tude and  conduct  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  people.  We  could  never  have  won  the 
war  without  such  spirit.  The  most  dlsturb- 
,  Ing  signs  of  the  times  In  which  we  are  now 
living,  however,  are  evidences  of  a  growing 
feeling  or  belief  that  such  spirit  will  not  be 
required  to  win  the  peace. 
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the  same  degree  of  devotion, 
to  sacrifice,  and  patriotic  serv- 
to  win  the  peace  and  to  main- 
was  required  to  win  the  war.    "Unto 
Is  given,  much  is  required,"  says 
Much,    indeed,    la   required    to 
opponents  of  the  American  way  of 
seem  to  be  organizing  in  an  all-out 
substitute  for  the  principles  of  free 
.  which  rewards  a  man  for  effort. 
.  and  merit,  the  promises  of  a  deadly 
which   holds   that   the   government 
ive  a  man  his  stistenance  whether 
ling  to  work  for  and  earn  It  or  not. 
not  so  many  years  ago  that  the  late 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
warned : 

are    evidences    of    certain    sinister 
and  minorities  new  seeking  to  sap 
)'  the  pillars  of  this  temple  of  free- 
may   have   been   too   tolerant  of 
their  recent  manifestations  of  sub- 
treachery.      We    have    sought    with 
patience  to  respect  the  guaranty 
of  speech;  but  It  may  t)e  only  fair 
all  such  groups  that  they  take 
of  their  prudence  lest  by  going  one 
far.  it  will  be  too  late  to  escape  the 
indignation  of  all  real  Americans." 
still  waiting  with  "grim  patience" 
patience  is  tried  almost  to  the  break- 
t   when   we  reflect   upon   the  price 
had  to  pay  in  order  to  keep  the 
Utjerty  burning.     When  one  thinks 
s^hlngtoir  and    his    weary    and    be- 
Army  had  to  endure  at  Valley  Forge, 
atlon  for  tolerating  such  manifes- 
subverstve  treachery  ceases  to  exist, 
not  on  this  hallowed  ground  re- 
our  own  Individual  lives  to  the  tasks 
ahead  of  us.    Let  us  seek  to  emulate 
e  set  for  us  by  George  Washington 
followers.    Then  In  truth  It  may  be 
we  do  not  know  beneath  what 
on  what  sea  shall  be  thy  late.     We 
it  shall  be  high.    We  only  know  it 
great." 
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The  Hoosing  Bill 


F^CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HONt  JAMES  C  AUCHINCLOSS 

or    NEW   JEH5ET 

IN  THfe  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVBS 
T*iuTsday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  mo  ive  behind  the  bill  under  con- 
siderati  )n  in  the  House.  H.  R.  4761.  Is  to 
provide  homes  and  dwellings  for  the  re- 
turning veteran  and  as  has  been  so  well 
said  by  the  Members  in  the  debate  on 
this  bil  .  there  can  be  no  controversy 
objective.  Veterans  who  have 
from  the  wars,  having  spent  a 
part  of  their  formative  life 
country  defending  it  from  its 
and  thereby  having  been  de- 
securing  real  estate  or  planning 
homes,  should  have  every  en- 
and  every  facility  offered  to 
achieve  that  aim. 
qoes  this  bill  do  that?  Does  this 
it  easy  for  a  vfteran  to  build 
and  to  finance  it?  Does  It  en- 
to  acquire  a  priority  on  the  ma- 
n^essary  for  the  construction  of 
and  does  it  in  any  way  ex- 
manufacture  and  the  flow  into 
of  those  materials? 
inquire  a  little  bit  into  the  his- 
he  effort  made  in  the  GI  bill  of 
give  a  veteran  an  opportunity 
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to  borrow  money  for  the  organization  of 
a  business  or  the  building  of  a  home,  and 
see  how  it  was  worked  out.  Under  the 
original  GI  bill,  title  III.  a  veteran  was 
enabled  to  borrow  $2,000  under  a  guar- 
tee  of  the  Federal  Government  with  the 
approval  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  after  this  law  was  in  operation 
for  a  short  time  it  was  discovered  that  in 
making  a  loan  for  the  purchase  of  real 
estate  a  veteran  would  have  to  have  two 
appraisals  made,  one  by  the  lending 
agency  and  one  by  a  representative  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  the 
veteran  had  to  pay  the  appraisal  fee  on 
each  occasion. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress.  l)ecause  of  many  com- 
plaints about  the  complicated  procedure 
required  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  expense  involved, 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans 
Legislation  carefully  went  into  this  mat- 
ter and  after  considerable  thought  and 
discussion,  amendments  to  the  GI  bill 
were  brought  to  the  House  for  action 
and  subsequently  were  written  into  the 
law.  Under  the  present  law  a  veteran 
may  borrow  up  to  $4,000  with  a  Federal 
guarantee  and  only  one  appraisal  is 
necessary  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate: 
the  maturity  date  for  loans  was  extended 
to  25  to  40  years.  Loans  are  now  being 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  revised 
law. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  bill.  H.  R^ 
4761.  provides  as  far  as  the  veteran  Is 
concerned.  In  section  703  (a>  it  is  pro- 
vided as  follows,  and  I  quote  from  the 
bill: 

The  Director  is  authorized  to  require  any 
person  who  owns,  holds  an  interest  in.  deals 
in.  or  offers  to  sell  or  to  buy  any  housing  ac- 
commodations to  furnish  information  under 
oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  to  make  and 
keep  records,  and  to  make  reports.  •  •  • 
The  Director  may  require  any  such  person 
to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of 
records  and  other  documents  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  housing  accoipmodatlons. 

Here  we  have  once  more  all  the  red 
tape  of  bureaucracy  and  the  effort  which 
the  Congress  has  spent  in  trying  to  make 
things  simple,  easy,  and  e.xpeditious  for 
the  veteran  in  building  a  home  is  done 
away  with.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
would  certainly  make  it  far  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  veteran  to  build  a  house 
than  under  the  present  law. 

Now,  what  does  the  proposed  law  do 
in  expediting  the  manufacture  of  mate- 
rials that  go  into  the  construction  of  a 
dwelling?  Under  section  705  of  the  bill 
it  is  provided  that  whenever  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Director  there  is  a  shortage 
of  building  materials,  he  may  regulate 
or  allocate  such  materials  in  such  man- 
ner and  under  such  conditions  as  he 
deems  necessar>-  and  proper,  and  he  may 
give  preference  in  the  purcha5ing  or 
renting  of  housing  accommodations  in 
connection  with  this  subject. 

There  is  not  one  provision  in  the  bill 
which  would  tend  to  stimulate  the  manu- 
facture and  production  of  articles  neces- 
sary to  the  construction  of  a  house.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  everyone  who  is  at  all 
cognizant  of  the  building  industry-  that  a 
great  bottleneck  exists  in  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  housing  materials 
and  this  Is  attributed  to  the  policies  and 


attitude  of  the  OPA  In  maintaining  strict 
and  rigid  price  ceilings,  thereby  discour- 
aging production.  Business  cannot  op- 
erate at  a  loss,  no  matter  what  the  New 
Deal  philosophy  preaches. 

It  has  been  suggested  In  the  debate 
that  subsidies  could  be  paid  to  stimulate 
the  production  of  these  materials,  but  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sin]  so  ably  pointed  out  in  his  remarks 
yesterday  on  this  subject,  a  10-percent 
increase  in  the  price  ceiling  for  building 
materials  would  t>e  far  cheaper  for  every- 
body than  a  Government  subsidy.  I 
would  add  to  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  that  such  a  policy 
would  also  tend  to  strengthen  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  not  open  up  an- 
other opportunity  fer  Government  deficit 
financing. 

Veterans  should  have  priority  on 
materials:  veterans  should  have  priority 
on  rentals:  veterans  should  have  priority 
on  construction  labor;  in  short,  veterans 
should  have  priority  on  everything  which 
goes  to  the  building  of  a  home,  but  unless 
the  materials  used  in  home  building  are 
produced  and  made  available,  all  these 
priorities  mean  absolutely  nothing. 

In  its  present  form  this  bill  is  a  hodge- 
podge of  words  which.  I  think,  would  be 
productive  of  very  little  construction, 
and  whether  or  not  it  can  be  made  work- 
able by  amendment  remains  to  be  seen. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


nr 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVM 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  most 
questions  involving  foreign  policies,  the 
arguments  on  the  British  loan  have  de- 
veloped far  more  heat  than  light.  Those 
who  argue  for  the  loan  insist  that  the 
only  alternative  is  the  opening  of  a  new 
and  destructive  trade  war  between  the 
British  and  our.selves.  In  .«uch  an  eco- 
nomic war  all  the  weapons  of  the  Im- 
perial system  would  be  turned  against 
us.  The  Empire  preferential  system 
which  we  have  been  criticizing  so 
strongly  in  recent  years,  would  be  in- 
voked against  us.  The  argument  runs 
that  maintaining  the  British  economic 
structure  is  vital  to  our  own  well  being 

On  the  other  side,  there  are  those  who 
assert  that  our  obligations  to  ourselves 
as  the  one  great  capitalistic  government 
must  require  our  first  consideration 
They  say  that  Britain  has  resources  in 
land  and  colonies  which  covld  well  be 
applied  against  her  debts  and  that  before 
we  talk  money  to  the  British  we  should 
sit  down  and  talk  turkey.  There  are 
Briti.'^h  possessions  in  the  Western 
Hemi.^phere  whfch  the  British  have  al- 
ways declared  to  be  economic  liabilities 
If  they  are  economic  liabilities,  they  are 
certainly  not  needed  to  protect  any  Brit- 
ish interests  against  us.  Before  we  con- 
sent to  any  outright  grant,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  well  for  us  to  discuss  frankly 
the  possibility  of  transferring   British 
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possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  our  Government. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  talk  over 
aviation  landing  rights  in  the  British 
home  islands  and  the  development  of  a 
trusteeship  policy  over  colonial  and  man- 
dated lands  that  would  promise  some 
hope  of  peace  in  the  Near  East  and  in 
India.  This  would  not  be  taking  advan- 
tage of  Britain's  present  needs.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  realistic 
effort  to  solve  some  of  our  problems  in 
a  spirit  of  frankness  and  businesslike 
good  will.  We  have  had  too  much  secret 
diplomacy  in  other  areas.  Certainly  we 
do  not  need  it  with  the  English-speaking 
people  of  Great  Britain. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  ob- 
servation in  connection  with  the  British 
loan.  There  are  many  people  who  still 
hunger  for  the  good  old  days  when  we 
could  regard  ourselves  as  a  separate  New 
World.  Europe  was  the  old  country 
and  we  wanted  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  its  affairs.  During  the  year  1945, 
we  loaned  11  nations  the  sum  of  $2,- 
458.000,000.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
has  been  approached  by  6  other  coun- 
tries looking  for  financial  aid.  Italy  is 
asking  for  $1,000,000,000:  China  wants 
about  $2,000,000,000:  Poland  needs  a 
minimum  of  $400,000,000:  Finland  has 
requested  $100,000,000.  Czechoslovakia 
and  Yugoslavia  have  just  lined  up  at  the 
window  but  their  figures  are  not  yet  in 
shape  to  forecast. 

There  has  not  yet  been  news  of  the 
lending  needs  of  Russia  and  France,  but 
it  is  safe  to  guess  that  they  will  be  lai  ge. 
France  received  $850,000,000  in  1945,  and 
is  now  seeking  to  modernize  her  industry. 
Stalin  told  a  Congressman  in  Moscow 
last  year  that  his  country  could  use  $6,- 
000.000,000  to  reconstruct  its  shattered 
economy. 

Before  we  cancel  these  debts  or  sanc- 
tion futher  loans,  let  us  assure  ourselves 
that  our  own  resources  are  equal  to  these 
drains  and  that  we  will  not  incur  an  ad- 
ditional burden  of  taxation  which  will 
crush  our  own  industry  and  commerce. 
Let  us  assure  ourselves  that  our  debtors 
will  be  not  only  able  but  willing  to  repay 
these  loans  and  that  If  their  purpose  be 
to  re.store  them  to  prosperity  with  a  view 
to  a  lucrative  foreign  trade  with  us.  that 
such  trade  will  be  worth  the  Investment 
and  that  the  money  will  be  used  for  that 
purpose  and  not  to  enrich  individuals  or 
to  strengthen  economic  systems  hostile 
and  ruinous  to  our  own.  W«|.  are  under 
no  moral  or  legal  obligation  to  our  allies. 
It  was  we  who  saved  them  from  subjuga- 
tion and  it  is  they  who  should  be  grateful 
to  us. 


Sign  Up  and  Trust  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARVE  TIBBOTT 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28,  1946 

Mr.   TIBBOTT.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
XCII— App. M 


CRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Johnstown  Demo- 
crat, Johnstown,  Pa.: 

SIGN  UP  AND  TRUST  THX  OPA 

"Sign  up  and  trust  the  OPA." 
That  now  is  the  watchword  in  Washington. 
That  Is  the  advice  to  Industry  now  facing,  or 
about  to  face,  demands  for  wage  increases. 

That  is  the  advice,  specifically,  being 
handed  out  with  a  straight  face  to  hundreds 
of  fabricators  of  steel  products,  of  which 
there  are  three  currently  affected  in  this  city. 
These  plants  are  facing  a  double  squeeze. 
They  are  caught  between  labor  demands  for 
18 ',2  cents  an  hour  more,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  an  Increase  of  $5  a  ton  in  the  price  of  the 
semifinished  steel  they  buy,  on  the  other. 

Yet  they  are  told,  "Sign  up  and  trust  to 
OPA." 

Can  they  trust  OPA?  What  has  been  the 
record  of  OPA  In  expediting  price  appeals  in 
the  past?  What  has  been  the  record  of  OPA. 
specifically.  In  expediting  price  appeals  for 
the  steel  industry? 
Not  good. 

The  basic  steel  industry  had  been  dickering 
with  OPA  for  price  adjustments  long  before 
the  January  21  shutdown  over  the  wage  dis- 
pute. Months  of  futile  Investigation,  dozens 
of  endless  hearings,  had  gone  on. 

The  OPA.  through  a  spokesman,  admitted 
to  the  steel  industry  that  it  was  entitled  to 
price  relief  on  the  basis  of  the  rapidly  rising 
costs  of  production.  Yet.  despite  this  admis- 
sion, no  price  increases  were  forthcoming  un- 
til a  month-long  strike  over  a  wage  increase 
threatened  the  Nation's  peacetime  economy. 
Would  It  be  too  cynical  to  wonder  whether 
the  steel  industry  would  not  be  singing  for 
price  relief  today  if  the  Government  had  not 
been  forced  to  act  by  the  throttling  of  pro- 
duction due  to  the  strike  of  750.000  steel 
workers? 

Now  the  fabricators — many  of  whom  also 
had  been  manufacturing  and  selling  some  cf 
their  products  at  a  loss,  even  before  the 
double-bladed  increase  in  the  cost  of  steel 
and  their  wage  bill — are  advised  to  "sign  up 
and  trust  to  OPA." 

When  the  steel  mills  shut  down  ever  the 
wage  dispute,  did  the  Government  say  to  the 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America.  "Sign  up 
and  trust"  to  some  alphabetical  agency  or  an- 
other? 

Now  that  a  general  wage-price  policy  has 
been  established  and  price  Increases  prom- 
ised, sooner  or  later,  to  steel  fabricators,  does 
the  Government  say  to  steel  workers  not  yet 
covered  by  contracts  calling  for  the  18 'i -cent 
wage  Increase,  "Sign  up  and  trust  to  OPA?" 
It  does  not. 

How  long  will  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  maintain  the  labor-Industry 
highway  as  a  one-way  street?  Is  it  not  about 
time  that  Government  stopped  mixing  poll- 
tics  and  economics,  and  settled  down  to  a 
bit  of  old-fashioned  frankness  and  honesty 
and  Justice  for  all  hands? 

As  things  now  stand,  the  pleader  before  the 
bench  of  governmental  bvireaus  stands  an 
excellent  chance  of  leaving  the  courtroom 
with  what  he  wants,  or  part  of  it.  at  least,  if 
he  has  a  couple  of  thousand  potential  votes 
sticking  out  of  his  pocket^-or  a  couple  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  potential  votes,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

But  let  the  man  or  the  company,  which 
would  be  doing  well  If  It  marshalled  half  a 
hundred  votes,  appeal '  for  deserved  relief 
from  Government  control,  and  he  Is  told 
bruskly.  "Sign  up  and  trust  to  OPA." 

We  still  are  supposed  to  be  operating  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government,  the 
learned  counsel  to  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  to  the  contrary.  But 
mayl>e  that  gentleman  Is  right,  in  some  de- 
gree, at  least,  when  he  insists  that  America 
la  no  democracy. 


In  many  respects,  we  are  crowding  the  line 
of  national  socialism.  Before  and  during  the 
war  we  used  to  call  national  socialism 
nazism.  If  we  continue  as  we  have  been, 
we  soon  will  have  to  find  a  new  name  for  It. 


Housing  Wilderness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28, 1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Journal  of  Madison.  Wis.,  under 
date  of  February  22,  1946: 

MOSES    WITH    A    RIGGED   COMPASS 

If  there  yet  be  a  simple  soul  trusting  the 
Federal  Government  to  lead  this  country  out 
of  the  housing  wilderness,  let  him  ponder 
Madison's  experience,  which  is  on  a  compara- 
tively small  but  still  important  scale. 

Long  Ego.  Madison  officials  took  the  Initi- 
ative in  trying  to  solve  Madison's  emergency 
housing  requirements.  They  requested  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  (FPHA)  to  assign  us 
100  demountable  housing  units.  Poaslble 
sites  were  picked,  some  selected.  Madison 
made  Itself  ready  for  them. 

"Sure."  said   FPHA  finally,  "Madison  can 
have  them." 
They  were  assigned,  but  they  never  arrived. 
They  were  never  even  found.     Lost  In  the 
red   tape.     Buried   at  the  bottom  of  some- 
body's "Immediate  Action"  basket. 

Again  seeking  to  care  for  Its  own.  Madison 
moved  to  develop  Truax  Field  as  a  housing 
area.  Surveys,  coats,  blueprints  were  made 
ready.  It  would  be  an  expensive  proposi- 
tion, but  Madison  was  willing  to  bear  all  that 
was  found  necessary.  Since  the  demount- 
able plan  to  be  shared  by  the  FPHA  was  lost 
in  somebody's  shuffle,  would  the  Federals 
Instead  kick  through  with  some  financial  aid 
out  of  the  specific  sum  already  provided  oy 
Congress? 

Now  comes  the  Federal  answer: 
No.     No  money  available. 
But  in  the  same  breath  comes  this  as  well : 
The   Federals   may — just    may — develop    100 
temporary  units  at  Truax  Itself,  as  a  Federal 
project. 

And  Just  to  make  the  confusion  complete: 
All  this,  says  FPHA,  need  not  prevent  the 
city's  proceeding  to  develop  its  own  1,000 
units  cut  there  at  its  own  expense,  for  which 
facilities  will  be  made  available  "as  soon  as 
details  can  be  worked  out ' 

Oh,  sure,  sure!     Back  in  the  basket! 
Ah,  yes.   the   FPHA  moves   in   mysterious 
ways,  its  own  miracles  to  perform. 

But  Is  It  so  mysterious?  No  money  for  a 
municipal  project,  but  plenty  for  a  Federal 
plan.     Now  explain  that? 

There  isn't  anything  puzzling  about  it. 
An  agency  set  up  ostensibly  to  speed  public 
housing  and  work  through,  with,  and  in  be- 
half  of  localities  is  doing  no  such  thing.  It 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  new  and 
redeal  plan  to  block  private  and  municipal 
construction  and  to  keep  all  the  power,  ma- 
terial, and  programs  in  the  grasp  of  the 
Washington  political  bureaucracy. 
That's  first. 

The  cold  and  homeless,  fed  with  high- 
sounding  pap  to  keep  them  warm,  are  strictly 
second. 


Al(42 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or   OKUIHOMA 

THS  HOUSK  OF  R13»RESENTATTV«S 
Thursdau.  February  28.  1946 


M  .  RIZLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  recently  I 
calle  i  attention  to  the  liquidation  of  two 
(l*ir  PS  In  New  Canaan.  Conn.,  by  Local 
338  of  the  IntemaU<»al  Brotherhood 
of  Teamsters.  Chaufleun,  and  so  forth. 
Furt  ler  supplementing  the  statement  i 
mad>  concerning  the  matter,  together 
with  the  news  article  as  It  appeared  in 
the  ifarch  ianie  of  the  Pum  Journal.  I 
Ba  »  part  of  my  raauafes  under 
n  heretofore  granted  for  the 
App^dlx  of  the  Rccord.  two  additional 
one  appearing  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  under  date  of  January  30. 
and  the  other  from  the  New  York 
Herild  Tribune  under  date  of  February 
2,  1146 

Fro  n  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  January 

30.   1946 1 

Ths  Millxi's  Mibtakx:   Thit  Knew  Daiit- 

BUT  Not  AacDT  A.  F.  or  L— So  Nrw 

CAkfAAH    BaoTHUts.    Who    Likid    To    Skll 

g4oo  Uiuc.  Had  To  Oo  Out  or  Bcsurcsa 

(By  Sydney  B.  Self) 

Camaam.  Cohn. — On  llooday.  a  small 

started  4  years  ago  In  thla  camtnunlty 

thrve  Miller  brothers,  closed  lu  doors 

rent  out  of  bualneas. 

Miller  brothers  were  brought  up  on  a 

They    knew    the   dairy   so  well    that 

put  all  their  savings  into  It.     But  they 

ined  without  Local  338  of  the  Interna- 

Brotherhoud  of  Teamsters.  Chaulleurs, 

Stablemen  and  Helpers.  \.  F.  of  L. 

dairy's  seven  or  eight  drivers  had  been 
out   on  strike    by    the   union.      The 
were  a  as-percent  Increase  in  basic 
I  Jid  a  5-day  week  which,  the  Millers  fig- 
would  boost  their  pay  roll  mors  than 
pjercent.     The    union,    according   to   the 
brotiers.  also  was  asking  for  a  M^  percent 
in  commissions. 
Fu  rthermore.  the  proffered  union  contract 
the  Millers  from  doing  manual  work 
the  dairy.     TTiey  have  beer  putting 
7-day  week  and  doing  more  than  half 
labor  as  well  as  driving  the  trucks  in  a 
Union    negotiators   said    they   would 
Millers  work,  but  rcfUMd  to  put  ihis 
ion  In  writing. 

TWO  HUMUUB  ■■  H"|»  TttroKm 

««ak  and  was  pMbafely  tb«  moat  try- 

the  lives  of  the  MlUers. 

striking  drivers  represented  only  a 

'8  guard,  but  the  union  sent  a  small 

of  pickets  from  out  of  town — about 

o  280— to  police  the  dairy.     A  detach- 

of  «0  Connecticut  8tat«  trooper*  came 

lb  keep  order.     WonMB  euatomers  who 

to  get  milk  for  their  babies  had  their 

tlrca  slaalMd. 

few    Mtller    emplojws    who    were    not 

the  pickets  decided  they  had  enough. 

quit.     The  MlUers,   too.  decided   they 

through 

would  meraly  be  algning  a  peUtlon  of 

In   advance."   said   William   C. 

dairy  pi  MM  int.  in  an  open  letter  to 

union  president,  ezf^aln- 

Ing  ^tke  cloalng  of  the  dairy. 

LU  »  other  small  buMneans.  the  MlUers  do 
Bot  Keep  a  staff  of  eost  accountants.  But 
they  can  add.  They  figured  something  like 
this 


-I'e 
bankruptcy 


They  had  a  pay  roQ  o(  MSe  a  week  which 
wooM  be  raiaad  by  tbe  proposed  union  wage 
scale  to  ••00  or  $700  a  weak,  not  including 
the  higher  commissions  which  were  de- 
manded. 

The  brothers  sold  about  2.000  quarts  of 
uUk  dally  at  retail  for  16  cents,  and  paid 
93  cents,  higher  than  the  going  wtooleaale 
rates.  That's  b«»use  they  sold  only  Jersey 
or  Guernsey  milk  which,  they  say.  U  the  rtch- 
aat  Ok  cream.  Plus  some  smsU  wboUaale 
bHtoMB  tbat  they  perfonned.  this  brought 
their  net  to  around  §144  a  day.  or  say  $1,000 
a  week. 


raC  THKT  CAN'T 

Subtiacltaig  glOO  wages  from  11.000  would 
leave  fMO  tor  the  salaries  of  tbe  Millets  who 
wovld  not  be  allowed  to  work.  Then,  there 
would  be  the  additional  cosu  for  trucks,  gas- 
oline, pasteurizing,  bottles,  and  other  operat- 
ing costs. 

Bo  tnc  Millers,  even  without  cost  account- 
anu.  atund  that  it  simply  couldn't  be  done. 

The  iMlll  bad  a  solution.  It  proposed,  sc- 
cordtng  to  William  C  Miller,  that  the  brothers 
sell  their  business  to  a  larger  concern  which 
could  meet  the  union's  demaadi, 

"We  will  not  sell  otir  aMtfmcrs."  was  Mr. 
Miller's  answer  to  this  proposal  in  his  open 
letter  to  the  union's  Mr.  Conrad.  His  letter 
continued:  "If  we  cannot  give  them  (the  ctia- 
tomers)  our  product — the  product  they  have 
cone  to  know  and  trust — we  will  not  ask 
them  to  blindly  go  to  another,  merely  be- 
cause  we  have  turned  over  to  that  other  our 
route  books  and  have  written  glowing  praises 
of  our  ptirchaser.  obviovuly  put  into  our 
mouths." 

New  Canaan  is  a  small  rrmmuting  vinage 
where  people  like  Jersey  milk  with  plenty  of 
cream  Big  dairies  sell  "standardised  milk." 
with  butterfst  content  brotight  down  to  the 
legal  minimum,  well  below  the  butterfat  con- 
tent of  the  whole  mUk  from  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  cows  sold  by  the  Millers.  The 
brothers  built  up  their  btislneas  by  supplying 
the  local  demand  for  richer  milk 

In  closing  bis  letter  to  the  union,  William 
Miller  says.  "Tou  have  won  a  brilliant  victory 
I  applaud  jrou  but — the  golden  goose  is  dead, 
the  eggs  are  no  more." 

(From   the   New   York   Herald   Tribune   of 
February  2.    194«| 

Thx  Cass  or  the  Mn.Lias 

One  of  the  first  rules  of  sound  Journalism 
Is  that  news  and  editorial  comment  should 
be  strictly  segregated.  Nevertheless,  every  so 
often  a  news  story  bobs  up  which,  without 
any  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  make  It  one.  turns  out.  through  Its  sheer 
simplicity  and  factuallty.  to  t>e  as  effective 
an  editorial  as  any  that  could  be  purpose- 
fully contrived. 

Such  a  story  is  the  half-column  account 
sent  In  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
week  from  New  Canaan  by  Staff  Corre- 
spondent Sydney  B.  Self  on  what  happened 
to  the  Miller  brothers  of  that  little  com- 
munity, which  borders  on  Stamford.  Conn. 
The  Millers.  Mr.  Self  cspUlaa.  are  three 
brothers,  who  were  brought  vp  on  a  farm, 
knew  all  about  dairying  (and  put  all  their 
sartngs  Into  it),  but  who  had  "reckoned 
without  Local  tM  of  the  Intemattonal 
Brotherhood  of  Tsamaters.  Chauffeurs,  Sta- 
blemen and  Helpers.  A.  F.  of  L." 

"Last  Week  end,"  writes  Mr.  Self,  •'was 
probably  the  most  trying  in  the  lives  of  the 
Millers."  Tbe  union  had  called  out  their 
drivers,  demanding  a  nrw  contract  which 
was  tantamrunt  to  a  60-percent  laenaae 
in  the  pay  ron.  aakcd  for  an  Inn  sees  of 
•6*-,  percent  In  eabaayaiians  and  barred  the 
Millers  from  doing  any  manual  work  around 
the  dairy  Although  the  Millers  had  only 
seven  or  eight  drtrers  working  for  them,  the 
union  sent  in  from  200  to  250  pickets  from 
out  of  town  to  paUc«>  tbe  dairy  (which  neces- 
sitated the  use  of  60  SUte  troopers  to  main- 
tain order).    When  women  customers  drove 


up  to  the  dairy  to  get  milk  for  their  families 
the  tires  of  their  cars  were  slaahed. 

The  employees  decided  they  had  had 
enough  and  quit.  And  the  Millers  followed 
aborUy.  The  Millers  didn't  have  an  account- 
ing staff,  but  they  could  add  and  subtract. 
and  they  got  out  paper  and  pencil  and  did 
just  that.  Their  business  (around  2.000 
quarts  a  day)  groaesd  about  tlJOOO  a  week, 
out  of  which  a  •456  pay  roll  had  to  be  met. 
in  addition  to  the  cost  of  trucks,  gasoline, 
pasteurising,  bottles,  and  other  neceasary 
iiipenssa  of  doing  buslneas.  It  did  not  tak<i 
much  figuring  to  see  that  with  the  pay  roll 
Jumped  to  between  $600  and  »700.  them- 
selves barred  from  working  and  with  other 
sapeaees  continuing  as  usual  the  Miller 
brottien.  as  they  wrote  to  Frederick  Conrad, 
union  president.  In  signing  the  proposed 
contrsct  would  simply  be  "signing  a  petition 
of  bankruptcy  In  advance." 

The  union  haU  a  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem. Why.  they  suggested,  didn't  the  broth- 
ers sell  out  to  a  larger  concern,  which  would 
be  better  able  to  meet  the  union's  wage  de- 
mands? To  this  the  Millers,  who  had  built 
up  a  quality  biMtaaas.  with  butterfat  content 
of  the  product  well  above  the  legal  minimum, 
answered  with  a  fiat  refusal.  "We  don't  pro- 
poae  to  aak  our  customers, "  they  declared. 
>  "to-  go  blindly  to  another,  merely  because 
we  have  turned  over  our  route  books  and 
have  written  glowing  praises  of  our  suc- 
cessor— obviously  put  Into  our  mouths." 

The  battle  between  the  powerful  team- 
sters' union  and  this  little  Connecticut  enter- 
prise was  short,  and  tbe  defeat  was  a  cnish- 
ing  one.  But  It  was  more  than  a  defeat  for 
the  Millers:  It  was  one  oiore  defeat  for  the 
thing  that  over  the  years  bas  been  this  coun- 
try's greatest  source  cf  strength— the  right 
of  an  American  cltisen  to  go  into  business 
for  himself  with  a  fair  chance  of  making  a 
success  (rf  It  if  be  works  hard  and  prodtKPs 
aoosethlng  thst  the  community  wanta  anl 
needs.  That  is  the  essence,  not  only  of  free 
enterprise,  but  of  the  only  kmd  of  equality 
that  is  conrtatant  with  the  dignity  of  man — 
equality  at  opportunity.  There  are  many 
threats  to  that  system  today,  but  none  lii 
greater  than  that  presented  by  organlze<l 
labor  grown  to  manhood  with  respect  t<» 
power,  but  with  no  correapondlng  increase 
In  responsibility.  As  OoogreH  prepares  to 
write  a  new  labor  law.  one  ooold  wish  that 
every  member  bad  the  case  of  the  Millers 
before  him.  Because  the  case  of  the  Millers 
Is  neither  mors  nor  less  than  todays  labor 
problem  In  America  presented  In  simple 
microcosm. 


Soathern  New  Eii{land  Farm  and 
Home  Sliow 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHOOX  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  PORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  the  Southern  New  England 
Farm  and  Home  Show  was  held  in  the 
Cranston  State  Armory.  Providence.  R.  I. 
Part  of  the  proceedings  were  broadcast 
and  I  ofler  for  printing  In  the  Ricord 
the  radio  round-table  conference  held  on 
that  occasion.  It  sets  forth  very  force- 
fully Rhode  Islands  position  In  agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
the  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agri- 
cultural Conference,  opened  the  program 
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and  introduced  Dr.  Raymond  G.  Brassier, 
who  led  the  discussion.    It  follows: 

Mr  Johnson.  It  is  a  high  honor  and  per- 
sonal privilege  for  me  as  president  of  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Conference  to  introduce 
our  efficient  and  popular  State  director  of 
agriculture.  Dr.  Raymond  O.  Bressler.  who 
will  act  as  toastmaster  and  conduct  the 
radio  round  table. 

Mr.  Bresslck.  The  applause  you  are  hear- 
ing is  coming  from  the  banquet  hall  of  the 
Cranston  Street  Armory  In  Providence.  R.  I. 
The  occasion  is  the  revival  of  the  winter 
farm  show  which  was  abandoned  during  tbe 
war  years. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  era 
we  are  coming  out  In  new  clothing  and  with 
a  new  name.  Henceforth,  we  will  be  known 
as  the  Southeastern  New  England  Farm  and 
Home  Show.  This  emphasize;  the  economic 
boundaries  of  our  State  rather  than  Its  polit- 
ical boundaries.  This  Is  the  occasion  when 
we  wish  to  show  the  agriculture  of  Rlicde 
Island,  eastern  Connecticut,  and  southeastern 
Massachusetts  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  And 
we  also  wish  to  show  our  own  folks  what  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  developed  by  way  of 
Implements,  machinery,  equipment,  Insect 
and  pest  controls,  and  food  and  feed  prod- 
ucts for  the  farm  and  home  to  make  their 
everyday  work  less  burdensome  and  more 
attractive. 

V/e  have  discovered  during  the  last  4 
weeks,  however,  that  we  may  be  a  year  too 
early.  No  one  anticipated  last  summer  that 
we  would  run  into  February  1946  with  much 
of  the  new  equipment  for  the  farm  and  home 
still  m  the  making  stage.  It  appears  now 
that  we  are  ahead  of  the  manufacturing  and 
that  we  shall  have  to  wait  another  year  be- 
fore we  can  show  you  all  the  good  things  we 
had  plpnned.  Let  us  hope,  in  the  meantime. 
that  labor  and  management  will  adjust  their 
differences  and  get  ahead  with  the  main 
business  of  making  the  things  you  and  I  wish 
to  buy. 

There  Is  a  great  gathering  here  tonight  of 
farm  and  city  folks,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  radio  audience.  Following  the  banquet 
of  more  than  300  reservations  the  room  rep- 
Idly  filled  up.  I  understand  that  there  are 
many  standing  in  front  of  the  amplifiers  In 
the  main  exhibition  hall.  John,  how  many 
would  you  say  there  are  in  this  room  at  this 
minute? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Six  or  seven  hundred,  I 
should  Judge. 

Mr.  Bhesslu.  At  least  600.  Mr.  Johnson. 
By  the  way.  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  Newport, 
Is  president  of  the  Rhode  Island  Agricul- 
tural Conference.  This  is  a  federated  or- 
ganization, consisting  of  25  member  socle- 
ties,  all  Interested  In  promoting  agriculture 
and  rural  life  In  our  southeastern  New  Eng- 
land. They  have  done  a  fine  Job  In.sponsor-  , 
ing  this  1946  show. 

Seated  with  me  on  the  radio  stage  are:  His 
excellency,  the  Honorable  John  O.  Pastore, 
Governor  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Carl  Wilken, 
of  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  economic  analyst  of  the 
Raw  Materials  National  Council  and  research 
consultant  of  the  National  Association  of 
Commissioners.  Directors,  and  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture;  and  Mr.  L.  L.  Rummell.  of  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  agricultural  counsel  of  the 
Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co. 

In  the  audience  we  have  the  members  of 
the  agricultural  committee  of  both  houses 
of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly,  the 
speaker  cf  the  house,  the  president  of  the 
senate,  the  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 
tee, the  director  of  our  department  of  labor. 
We  also  have  with  us  the  commissioners  of 
agriculture  from  the  Northeastern  Associa- 
tion. W.  H.  Allen  and  A.  K.  Gardiner,  of  New 
Jersey  and  Maine;  a  committee  of  prominent 
labor  leaders;  and  a  group  of  leading  Indus- 
trialists. It  is  in  these  last  two  groups  that 
we  are  especially  Interested  tonight.  Pleas- 
antly, we  have  an  ax  to  grind  with  them.   We 


don"t  think  they  recognize  the  full  Impor- 
tance of  agriculture  in  our  State  and  National 
economy.  Well,  you  men  can  get  ready, 
gentlemen,  for  in  Just  about  30  seconds  we'll 
start  telling  you  how  Important  agriculture  Is. 

By  and  large,  though,  listeners  on  the  ra- 
dio, our  gathering  Is  composed  of  men  and 
women  from  rviral  Rhode  Island,  and  a  fine 
group  It  Is.  Mr.  Governor,  what  do  you  think 
of  them?    How  do  they  look  to  you? 

Governor  Pastork.  Mighty  fljae.  If  you 
hadn't  Just  told  us  of  the  visitors  from  other 
States  I  would  have  thought  they  were  all 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Bbessucs.  I  wonder  if  you  realize,  Mr. 
Pastore.  before  you  became  Governor,  how 
great  an  agricultural  State  Rhode  Island 
really  is? 

Governor  Pastore.  Not  exactly.  Dr.  Bress'.er. 
1  knew,  of  course,  that  there  were  many  fine 
farms  in  Rhode  Island  and  that  our  agricul- 
tural products  were  as  good  as  any  In  the 
country.  In  fact,  I  have  been  told  many 
times  that  they  are  better,  and  that  a  Rhode 
Island  fresh  egg  Is  a  premium  anywhere. 
But  I  hadn't  quite  appreciated  the  signifi- 
cance of  our  agriculture  to  the  State. 

Mr.  Brkssler.  What  do  you  mean  by  "sig- 
nificance."  Mr.  Governor? 

Governor  Pastore.  Just  this:  There  are 
3.800  farms  in  our  little  State  whose  com- 
bined capitalization  is  about  three  hundred 
millions  and  with  this  capitalization  the 
products  that  are  produced  annually  are 
valued  at  about  sixteen  millions.  This 
means  cash,  the  most  definite  measure  of 
success  In  farming  or  in  any  other  business 
for  that  matter. 

Mr.  Bressler.  That  would  be  good  produc- 
tion In  any  field,  wouldn't  it.  Mr.  Governor? 

Governor  Pastore.  It  would.  Indeed.  Many 
a  manufacturing  concern  doesn't  even  ap- 
proach that  mark. 

Mr.  Bressler.  Well,  Mr.  Wilken.  I  see  a 
twinkle  in  your  eye.  That  record  Is  almost 
as  good  as  Iowa's,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wilken.  Yes.  It  is.  But  an  lowan 
doesn't  like  to  admit  that  there  are  any 
farms  In  the  United  States  that  produce  as 
well  as  those  in  the  State  where  the  tall  corn 
grows.  I  suppose  you  are  aware.  Doctor,  that 
farm-for-farm  Rhode  Island  ranks  at  the  top 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Brhssler.  Oh.  yes.  1  have  had  to  de- 
fend Rhode  Island  agriculture  too  many 
times  with  you  fellows  from  the  Central  West 
not  to  look  up  some  statistics.  Cow-for-cow, 
hen-for-hen.  and  farm-for-farm.  we  are  bet- 
ter than  most  States,  and  I  am  Including 
both  Iowa  and  Ohio  In  this  comparison,  Mr. 
Rummcll. 

Mr.  Rummell.  That's  a  good  point,  Dr. 
Bressler.  I  have  never  thought  that  mere 
bigiaess  was  the  best  measure  of  greatness. 
What  the  Individual  unit  accomplishes 
whether  It  be  a  cow,  a  hen,  or  an  acre,  is 
most  Important.  The  total  production  of 
any  State  is  merely  the  sum  of  all  Its  units. 
Poor  little  Rhode  Island  can't  help  that  it  is 
not  as  big  as  Texas. 

Mr.  Wilken.  "Poor  little  Rhode  Island." 
By  the  way.  Doctor,  why  don't  you  make  that 
your  State  song? 

Mr.  Bressler.  State  t-ong!  We  love  the 
melody,  Carl,  but  we  object  to  the  title. 
There  Is  nothing  poor  about  us.  Do  you  men 
realize  that  the  cash  income  per  farm  In 
Rhode  Island  is  75  percent  more  than  the 
average  for  New  England,  that  the  average 
value  of  Implements  and  machinery  per  acre 
Is  three  times  the  country's  average  and  the 
value  of  our  farm  land  is  almost  four  times 
that  of  the  country. 

Governor  Pastore.  Mr.  Rummell  was  tell- 
ing me  during  dinner  that  we  also  have  one 
of  the  best  produce  market  set-ups  in  the 
Northeast 

Mr.  WiutEN.  The  Governor  needn't  confine 
himself  to  the  Northeast.  The  Providence 
wholesale  market  stacks  at  the  top  in  the 
country. 


Mr.  Bressler,  We  like  to  hear  that,  don't 
we,  Mr.  Governor?  Especially  when  It  Is 
true. 

Governor  Pastore.  You  wouldn't  say.  Doc- 
tor, that  we  don't  always  tell  the  truth  about 
our  State,  would  you? 

Mr.  Bressler.  Oh  no,  never;  but  we  try  to 
make  the  most  of  what  we  have,  although 
seriously.  Mr.  Governor,  it  is  Impossible  to 
overemphasize  the  Importance  of  the  work  of 
the  farmers — the  food  and  fiber  producers  of 
our  country.  Agriculture  is  one  of  America's 
basic  Industries. 

Mr.  Wilken.  That's  right.  Doctor.  I  like  to 
put  it  this  way.  Agriculture  is  the  key  to 
our  prosperity.  Factory  pay  rolls  always  ap- 
proximate faVm  income  whether  stable  or 
fluctuating,  up  or  down. 

Mr.  Bressler.  In  other  words.  Mr.  Wilken, 
what  you  are  saying  is  that  your  total  pay 
rolls  for  Industry  in  America  are  always  close 
to  the  total  farm  Income  and  that  they  go 
up  and  down  together. 

Mr.  Wilken.  Yes;  except  there  Is  a  time 
lag  of  about  6  montlis.  Agriculture  nor- 
mally goes  down  first  and  starts  up  first. 
When  this  happens,  as  sure  as  there  Is  an 
economic  law  ol  supply  and  demand,  Indvis- 
try  will  follow  in  6  months  or  thereabouts. 
Let's  look  at  2  years  which  will  Illustrate 
this  relationship.  In  1928  and  In  1932  our 
farms  produced  substantially  the  same  quan- 
tities of  grains  and  livestock  but  the  price 
received  In  1932  was  less  than  half  what  It 
was  in  1928.  Tbe  national  income  dropped 
to  less  than  half,  maintaining  an  approximate 
7  to  1  ratio.  Factory  pay  rolls  took  an  equiva- 
lent drop.  Automobile  production  fell  from 
4.000,000  to  1.186.000.  The  value  of  con- 
struction dropped  even  more  sharply.  The 
net  result  was  approximately  $42,000,000,000 
of  loss  In  1932  as  compared  to  1928.  Farm 
Income  reached  its  low  in  1932  and  started 
moving  up  in  1933.  But  most  of  the  other 
elements  In  our  economy,  following  the  nat- 
ural lag  behind  agi-iculture.  reached  their  low 
in  1933  and  did  not  start  up  until  the  turn- 
over of  increased  farm  dollars  began  to  take 
effect.  In  1937  farm  Income  approximated 
$10,000,000,000.  Then,  with  a  larger  produc- 
tion on  the  farms,  prices  weakened,  the  farm 
Income  in  1939  dropped  over  a  billion  dollars, 
factory  pay  rolls  dropped  over  a  billion,  and 
the  Nation  fell  off  over  seven  'billion.  In 
1939  everj-thiug  started  up  toward  the  pres- 
ent level,  but,  if  we  dont  try  to  stabilide  our 
farm  income  and  In  turn  our  national  Income 
at  a  niga  level  cur  country  will  be  in  a  de- 
plorable state  in  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Bressler.  And  that  means  a  high  price 
for  farm  products  and  a  high  wage  for  lalMr. 
Would  you  say  that  agricultural  and  labor 
Income  are  Siamese  twins,  what  affects  one 
affects  the  other?  If  one  gets  sick  the  other 
follows. 

Mr.  Wilken.  Precisely,  except  that  agricul- 
ture always  seems  to  he  the  one  to  catch  It 
first.  You  can't  prevent  a  future  depression 
unless  agricultural  production  and  prices  are 
maintained. 

Mr.  Bressler.  The  agricultural  dollar  then 
is  a  very  important  factor  In  our  national 
income? 

Mr.  Wilken.  It  Is  the  most  important  con- 
sideration in  our  whole  national  economy,  for 
It  determines  over  the  years  what  the  Na- 
tion's income  will  be.  the  number  of  Jobs  and 
the  wages  that  can  be  paid.  It  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  our  national  income 
is  high  or  low.  The  farmers'  dollar  multi- 
plied by  seven  approximates  $7  for  the  Na- 
tion, ilie  ratio  of  1  to  7  held  for  the 
good  years  In  the  1920's,  the  bad  years  In 
the  thirties,  and  the  boom  years  of  the  war. 
If  our  country  wishes  to  meet  its  obligations 
for  operating  expenses,  interest  pa3rmints 
and  amortization  of  Its  debt,  there  must  be 
an  annual  income  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  forty  billions. 
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farmars  at  our  country  must 

aggregate  twenty  billions? 

■xactly;  you've  got  the  point. 

In  debt  ever  again  to  be 

nation. 

Mr.  OoTemor.  you  seem  to 


nrit 


hj  ve 


petrolei  on 


ani 


natlo  sal 
Incocte 


along 


matei  iala? 


try.  of  which 
Fifth.  Two- 
In    productlTe 


aume  the  rest 
»tlT.  Banau 

for  our  radio 
this  In  your 
Tour  point  la 
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Well,  hardly  a  question 
.  Doctor.  I  am  beg  inn  mg  to 
wi^at  you  were  drlrlng  at  in  your 
when   you   said.    "Fat   farms 
fat    factories   make   fat 
make  fat  cltlaens,  and  fat 
fat  farms."     I  think  you  alao 
nation  wishing   to  be  strong 
be  welfare  of  these  who  work 
1  aaterlals  of  natiire:  the  farms, 
and  mines."    What  bothers 
bring  about  the  things  tbat 
must  be  done.     How  can 
gap  between  theory  and  ac- 
the  machinery  for  doing  all 
the   farmers  be  guaranteed 
say  they  must  have? 
What  about  this.  Carl? 
The    gap    Is   already    partly 
Oovemor.     Let's  start  with  the 
mineral  and  oil  resources. 
;)rlces  should  be  stabilized  and 
been  for  a  great  many  years, 
ct^panles  control  the  price  of 
at   around   95   cents   to  a 
The  Qulfey  Coal  Act  and  the 
law.  between  them,  have  fur- 
thW   Industry  even  at  con- 
base  prices. 

forestry.  In  the  main,  are  In 
commercial  Interests  and  be- 
quest Ion  of  wages  than  prices, 
most  of  the  employees   In 
are  working  for  someone 
the  product  affects  them  less 
price   the   farmer  receives   Is 
and  his  profit. 
Why    do   you   assert.    Carl. 
Is  the  most  Important  factor 
economy?     Couldnt    our 
be  maintained  just  as  well 
factory  pay  rolls? 
It  could,  but  why  start  with 
the  line  when  the  logical 
Is  with  the  source  of  wealth, 


Indv  strles 


Agrletilture  Is  a  basic  raw  material 


It  a  ipplies  M  percent  of  the  raw 
■Mil  ed  In  the  United  States. 
Thlr*.  Ili  pi  oducts.  except  fiber,  are  used 
quickly  and  tl  erefcre  become  buying  power 
faster  than  ml  leral  or  f oreet  products. 

Fourth.  The  e  are  twice  as  many  business 
units    In    agrl  rulture.     Roughly,    there    are 
•.000.000  bxisinses  units  In  our  whole  coxm- 
« .000.000  are  In  agriculture, 
thirds   of   the  capita!   Invested 
enterprise   to   In   agriculture. 


Do  you  want  aiy  more  reasons?     I  can  con- 


>f  our  time,  jrou  know. 

No;  I  guess  that's  enough 
iudlence.  We  may  continue 
Uaeunkm  off  the  air  later. 
t  wft  acrlculture  la  not  the  tall 


to  make  your  program  effec- 


In  our  natlona  economy  but  rather  the  dog 
hlaaselX  prljnln  [  the  pump  of  national  pros- 
perity. 

Mr.  WnjuM.  7es.  It  is.  if  you  wish  to  put  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  BawiTW    You  have  answered  only  one 
of   the   OovemJDr's   questions.    What   about 
the  machinery 
tlve? 

Mr.  WnjLKN.  Well,  here  it  is: 

First.  Congrc  is  should  pass  a  foundation 
parity  law  inc  udlng  only  the  basic  non- 
perlahable  or  the  unprocessed  cropa — corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  oits.  barley,  rye.  rice.  Aaz.  hay, 
potatoes,  peanuts,  soybeans  and  the  like. 
You  understand  of  course  that  the  dairy  cow 
and  the  hen  an;  as  much  processors  ol  food 
•s  the  pickle  fat  tory  or  the  bakery. 


Mr.  BnasLOi.  Yes;  but  it  is  the  first  time  I 
have  erer  heard  a  cow  compared  to  a  pickle 
factory. 

Mr.  WnjuN.  For  my  purpose  they  are  the 


Second.  That  we  protect  agriculture  by  im- 
port duties  on  both  raw  materials  and  fin- 
ished goods  at  our  parity  levels. 

Third.  That  we  sell  our  surplus  raw  mate- 
rials and  finished  goods  at  the  world  price 
level  and  absorb  the  loss  from  revenues 
obtained  from  tariff  collections  on  imports. 

Fourth.  That  we  provide  a  lOO- percent  dol- 
lar and  regulate  the  value  of  It  at  100  for  all 
groups. 

Fifth.  That  we  use  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements  as  a  yardstick  for  world  pros- 
perity and  st&biUze  gold  and  sUver  In  line 
with  American  parity  price  level.  Silver  is 
the  monetary  medium  of  exploited  nations. 
To  leave  1'.  out  simply  means  continued 
exploitation  and  dollar  devaluation. 

There  it  Is.  Doctor.  If  we  use  the  Ameri- 
can price  level  for  a  yardstick,  we  will  be 
worth  •600.CO0.000.000  and  can  have  one  hun- 
dred and  flity  blllioa  income  annually  with 
full  emplojnment  and  prosperity.  If  we  use 
the  world  level,  we  will  be  worth  only  three 
hundred  billion  with  seventy-five  billion 
income,  resulting  in  unemployment  and 
chaos. 

Mr.  BansLza.  Well.  Carl,  that  certainly 
sounds  impressive,  and  it  looks  as  though  we 
might  be  heeding  to  make  this  grand  old 
country  of  ours  a  land  of  "milk  and  money." 
And  bringing  milk  into  our  discussion  en- 
ables ;us  to  get  away  from  agricultural  prlcea 
and  dnto  dairying,  the  second  meet  discussed 
problem  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  Our 
guest  speaker  from  Ohio.  Mr.  L.  L.  Rummell. 
was  former  y  editorial  writer  of  the  Ohio 
Farmer.  M.'  Rummell.  what  about  the  dairy 
Industry:  to  there  anything  in  the  air  other 
than  just  more  and  more  milk? 

Mr  RuMMMx.  That's  a  big  order.  Dr. 
Bresaler.  because  our  dairy  Industry  is  such 
a  far-flung  enterprise  in  ou:  whole  agricul- 
tural picture. 

Mr.  BaxasLia.  In  Rhode  Island,  Mr.  Rum- 
mell. dairying  to  our  leading  agricultural 
business  and  we  take  pride  In  the  produc- 
tion record.s  and  quality  of  milk  that  our 
fine  herda  produce.  But  what  are  the  dairy 
folks  doing  m  a  naUonal  way. 

Mr.  RuMMKu..  During  the  years  when  1  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  Ohio  Parmer  and  director 
of  the  Ohio  Holstein  I  got  very  close  to  the 
situation.  You  probably  know  of  the  work 
which  to  being  done  by  the  American  Dairy 
Association— even  though  Rhode  laland 
dairy  producers  are  not  affiliated  with  the 
aasoclaUon  in  their  broad,  constructive  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  B»Ks.sLPt.  Yes:  I  am  famUlar  with  their 
efforts,  and  I  think  a  good  many  of  our  pro- 
gressive dairymen  in  Rhode  Island  are,  too. 

Mr.  RcMMixi..  The  American  Dairy  Amo- 
ciation  supports  a  research  program  which 
to  designed  to  help  the  consumer— which 
means  every  one  of  us.  We  all  know  that 
milk  to  as  nearly  a  perfect  food  as  possible 
but.  unfortimately,  not  all  of  us  use  as  much 
milk  as  the  nutritlontots  tell  ue  we  should. 

Mr.  Baamw.  I  know  one  family  that  uses 
all  the  nutritionists  tcU  ua  to  use  and  then 
some.     About  a  year  ago  I  started  protesting 

the  monthly  milk  bills 

Mr.  RnMMxtx.  You  didn't  get  far  with  that. 
Mr.  Rsiainni.  Ko,  I  didn't.  My  wife  surt- 
ed  giving  me  the  line  about  a  quart  of  milk 
having  as  much  food  value  as  a  pound  of 
beefsteak,  and  so  forth.  But  ve  must  get 
beck  to  the  American  Dairy  Association. 
How  to  the  association  supported?  Where 
does  the  money  come  from  for  all  this  fine 
research  work? 

Mr.  RuMMxxx.  A  fund  for  the  work  Is  de- 
rived from  contributions  made  by  the  ■■ttt 
ciatlon    members.    Every    year,    during   the 
first  3  weeks  in  June,  each  member  keeps  a 
record  of  hto  production  and  contributes  to 


the  fund  2  cents  per  hundredweight  of  the 
amount  of  milk  he  delivers  at  the  plant. 

Mr.  n»M«ig»  That  sounds  fair  enough. 
It's  a  cooperative  venture  then,  and  each  pro- 
ducer gives  according  to  the  measure  of  hto 
business. 

Mr.  RuMMZix.  That's  right.  Dr.  Breasler. 
Thto  fund  then  la  used  to  support  research 
studies  at  various  institutions  of  learning, 
such  as  your  own  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Kingston.  Dean 
Campbell  telto  me  that  the  college  dairy 
herd  to  one  of  the  finest  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  BaxssLEX.  It  certainly  to.  and  the  Rhode 
laland  dairy  industry  have  their  experiment 
station  to  thank  for  many  improvements  in 
milk  production  procedures,  and  for  making 
our  Rhode  Island  dairy  herds  among  the  best 
in  the  country.  Did  you  know  that  only  New 
Jersey  has  a  higher  cash  Income  per  dairy 
cow  than  Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  RciiiiXix.  No.  I  didn't. 

Mr.  Bbe.s«i.pi.  Well.  I  Just  threw  that  in  to 
keep  the  record  straight  and  to  please  Bill 
Allen,  commissioner  of  agriculture  from  New 
Jersey  who  to  here  at  the  head  Uble.  New 
Jersey  Is  also  one  of  the  small  Sutea  and 
must  do  a  lot  of  howling  to  keep  its  agrlcul- 
tiual  head  above  water.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Rum- 
mell, with  what  you  were  saying. 

Mr.  RuMifKLL.  I'm  hoping  that  your  for- 
ward-looking Rhode  laland  dairymen  will 
support  the  research  program  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dairy  Association,  for  you  have  the  fa- 
cilities in  Rhode  Island  to  help  us  with  our 
work. 

Ui  BazaBLKB.  To  come  to  another  of  your 
interests.  Mr.  Rummell.  I  read  in  the  local 
paper  several  days  ago  a  financial  statement 
of  the  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Co.  It  al- 
most blew  my  hat  off.  To  be  perfectly  frank 
1  had  never  beard  of  the  Kroger  Co.  until  I 
learned  you  were  to  be  assoctoted  with  It  as 
agricultural  counsel.  Tell  ua  something 
about  the  company. 

Mr.  RuMMXLL.  I  wouldn't  want  to  recite 
a  lot  of  figures  here.  That  would  make  me 
sound  like  a  talking  annual  report.  But  I 
can  tell  you  that  through  Ohio,  the  Midwest, 
and  the  South  we  operate  nearly  3.000  reUlI 
stores,  and  are  in  a  position  to  know  a  good 

deal  of  what  the  consumer  wants  and  needs 

folks  like  you  and  me  and  all  of  us. 

Mr  Bkesslct.  I  should  think  so.  Are  you 
using  your  present  position  to  study  con- 
sumer desires,  for  Instance? 

Mr.  RvMMzix.  Very  much  so.  In  Colum- 
bus. Ohio,  for  example,  we  have  been  coop- 
erating with  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station  In  a  survey  of  packaged  veg- 
etables. We  have  been  putting  up  vegetables, 
keeping  them  at  low  temperatures  and  mar- 
keting them  so  that  there  is  no  waste. 

Mr.  BaassLza.  No  waste.  Well,  that  sounds 
like  one  of  the  postwar  dreams  we've  been 
hearing  so  much  about  these  last  few  years. 
Mr.  RuMMEix.  It's  no  longer  a  dream.  Dr! 
Bressler.  The  housewife  can  go  to  a  store. 
buy  these  packaged  vegetables  and  when 
ahe  gets  home,  put  them  right  In  her  oven 
or  In  the  boiling  pan.  She  knows  exactly 
what  she  to  buying  and  how  much  she  to 
buying.  They're  all  prepared  and  In  addi- 
tion to  that  she  doesn't  have  to  fill  her  gar- 
bage container  with  wilted  leaves  or  half- 
spoiled  vegetables. 

Rhode  Island  will  be  seeing  such  packaged 
vegetables.  I'm  sure.  That's  one  of  the  fine 
things  that  results  from  cooperation  and 
research  In  a  free  democracy  like  ours.  New 
dtocoverles  are  quickly  disseminated  throuch- 
out  the  Nation 

Mr.  BziMi.ira.  Rhode  Island  already  has 
these  packages,  Mr.  Rummell.  For  fl  or  7 
years  our  Lungo  Brothers  have  been  pack- 
aging spinach,  lettuce,  cut  cabbage,  and  a 
mix  they  call  the  salad  bowl  all  ready  for 
french  dressing  or  whatever  you  like  on  It 
1  understand  that  you  go  farther.    You  have 
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experimented  with  about  everything  from 
onions  to  cauliflower. 

Mr.  RiTMMELL.  Tliat's  right. 

Mr.  Bbessles.  Which  brings  me  back  again 
to  the  start  of  our  discussion,  when  I  re- 
ferred to  cur  land  of  "milk  and  money." 
After  all,  vegetables  are  also  an  Important 
part  of  good  diet,  and  we  can't  be  a  strong 
Nation  unless  we  eat  the  right  things. 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  Interest  In 
our  agricultural  problems  here  In  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Rummell.  and  are  most  happy 
that  ycu  could  take  the  time  from  your  busy 
life  to  come  E.ist  from  Cincinnati  to  be 
with  us.  The  pattern  of  life  In  Iowa  and 
In  Ohio  Is  not  too  different  from  our  own. 
As  consumers,  we're  all  In  the  same  market 
basket,  so  to  speak. 


Restoration  of  Ford's  Theater 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF    NORTH    D.*KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18K  1946 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Plan  To  Restore  Ford's  Would 
Fill  Last  Panel  in  the  Lincoln  Tragedy," 
written  by  Nelson  B.  Bell,  and  published 
in  the  Washington  Post  of  February  24, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pla:j  To  Restore  Ford's  Would  Fill  Last 

Panel  in  the  Lincoln  Tracedt 

(By  Nelson  B.  Bell) 

Thousands  of  pilgrims  annually  visit 
Mount  Vernon  and  come  away  with  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  surroundings  and  manner 
in  which  George  Washington  lived. 

Other  thousands  visit  the  old  Ford's  Thea- 
ter on  Tenth  Street  and  carry  away  little 
more  than  the  bare  knowledge  of  the  geo- 
graphical location  of  the  spot  on  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  assassinated  the  night  of 
April  14,  1865. 

This  is  a  memorial  discrepancy  which  Sen- 
ator Milton  R.  Young,  of  North  Dakota,  pa- 
triotically and  wisely  Eeeks  to  remedy. 

On  February  6  Senator  Young  introduced 
a  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  139)  directing 
the  Interior  Secretary  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  reconstructing  Ford's  Theater. 

In  offering  his  resolution,  the  Senator  ob- 
served that  "a  visit  to  Washington  is  to  many 
an  American  family  an  experience  of  a  life- 
time, long  planned  for  and  undertaken  with 
a  singleness  of  purpose  and  a  sincerity  of 
Interest.  To  visit  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and  the  White 
House  are  great  experiences  in  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  people." 

A  BARREN  SHRINK 

"To  those  who  love  Lincoln,  a  visit  to 
Ford's  Theater  is  an  additional  experience 
long  anticipated.  But  In  visiting  Ford's  The- 
ater they  feel  a  distinct  disappointment. 
They  do  not  see  the  theater  at  all. 

"Although  nearly  81  years  have  elapsed 
since  that  tragic  event,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
bring  back  to  the  American  people  a  vision 
of  exactly  what  occurred.  The  home  In 
Which  he  died,  located  at  516  Tenth  Street. 
is  a  Lincoln  shrine  and  Is  Intact.  It  Is  very 
unfortunate  that  the  theater  across  the  street 
Is  not  also  Intact. 

"Th?  restoration  of  the  stage,  the  boxes, 
and  the  scenery  in  Ford's  Theater  is  a  duty 


which  should  be  carried  by  us  all.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  the  cost.  Each  visitor  is  now 
charged  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
an  admission  fee.  These  moneys  could  be 
applied  to  the  cost  of  restoration." 

detailed  restoration 

"I  look  to  the  earliest  possible  restoration 
of  Ford's  Theater.  Not  Just  the  stage,  boxes, 
and  scenery,  but  the  chair  in  which  the 
immortal  Lincoln  last  sat  and  the  flag  that 
draped  his  box." 

Senator  Young  Is  wholly  Justltied  both  In 
deploring  ihe  present  state  of  Ford's  Theater 
and  in  his  confidence  that  its  restoration  lies 
easily  within  the  realm  of  possibility. 

When  apprised  that  the  S3nator  contem- 
plated bringing  the  issue  to  fccus  on  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  or  as  near  that  date  as  fili- 
busters and  whatnot  would  permit,  we  paid 
a  visit  to  Ford's  and  found  no  semblance  of 
a  theater. 

The  low-cellinged  room  to  which  the  public 
is  admitted  upjon  payment  of  the  10-cent  fee 
is  thickly  studded  with  supporting  pillars  and 
glass  showcases  which  afford  meager  material 
for  reconstructing  the  scene  on  the  fatal 
night  of  April  14,  when  Lincoln  attended 
Laura  Keant's  performance  of  Our  American 
Cousin,  the  last  play  ever  presented  on  the 
stage  at  Fords. 

Thin  black  lines  trace  the  bases  of  the 
columns  supporting  the  Presidential  box.  the 
stage-line  and  the  footprints  of  John  Wilkes 
Booth  as  he  made  his  escape  into  the  oppo- 
site wings.    That  is  all. 

Except  to  the  liveliest  imagination,  the 
structure  is  far  less  suggestive  of  the  play- 
house than  of  Government  oCBces,  warehous- 
ing and  the  other  utilitarian  uses  to  which 
it  has  been  put. 

While  all  source  material  is,  of  course, 
available  to  the  Government,  there  has  been 
extensive  research  looking  to  the  exact  re- 
production of  Fgrd's  Theater  as  It  was  that 
night  in  1865.  These  data,  embracing  di- 
mensions, decoration,  equipment,  furnish- 
ings, and  stage  settings,  are,  or  should  be, 
extant. 

TWO  movie  studies 

They  were  gathered  first  for  the  Rockett 
Brothers'  production  for  First  National  of  the 
motion  picture  "Abraham  Lincoln,"  released 
as  a  silent  film  January  27.  1924.  and  again 
by  United  Artists  for  another  Lincoln  bio- 
graphical picture  released  under  the  same 
title  on  August  31,  1930. 

The  Ford's  Theater  sequences  In  the  Al 
and  Ray  Rockett  "Abraham  Lincoln"  were  so 
painstakingly  realistic  that  they  were  au- 
thenticated and  applauded  by  members  of  the 
Lincoln  audience  still  living  in  1924,  and  by 
the  late  distinguished  character  actor,  Wil- 
liam Ferguson,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
cast  of  Our  American  Cousin. 

Neither  is  Senator  Young  too  optimistic 
with  regard  to  other  features  of  the  proposed 
restoration. 

The  chair  In  which  Lincoln  sat  when  Booth 
shot  him  from  behind  is  still  In  existence 
and,  I  am  given  to  believe,  in  a  fair  state  of 
preservation. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  American  flag  that 
draped  the  presidential  box.  My  understand- 
ing is  that  it  Is  in  official  custody,  with  the 
rent  caused  when  Booth  caught  his  foot 
still  unmended. 

It  is  also  presumable  that  In  the  Oldroyd 
collection,  housed  in  the  shrine  at  516  Tenth 
Street,  opposite  Ford's,  are  other  relics  of 
the  martyred  President's  last  hours  that 
would  be  appropriate  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  theater. 

With  the  theater  restored,  the  two  build- 
ings might  well  be  Jointly  conducted  by  the 
Interior  Department,  or  under  whatever  aus- 
pices, as  the  complete  picture  of  the  passing 
of  one  of  the  world's  Immortals. 

A  NAME  redeemed 

In  such  circumstances  the  specious  sugges- 
tion always  is  heard  that  the  theatrical  pro- 


fession might  tacitly  resent  so  vivid  reminder 
that  It  was  an  actor  who  killed  Lincoln. 

The  black  stigma  that  attaches  to  the  name 
of  John  Wilkes  Booth  should  be  completely 
erased  from  the  minds  of  the  profession  by 
the  rich  contributions  made  to  the  stage  by 
his  older  brothers,  Junius  Brutus  and  Edwin 
Thomas  Booth,  and  their  abhorrence  of  the 
act  of  their  kinsman. 

Senator  Young's  proposal  deserves  uni- 
versal and  unflagging  support. 


Harvest  of  Stars   Radio   Pro-am  Cele- 
brating Texas  Independence 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Sp?aker. 
International  Harvester  Co.'s  Harvest 
of  Stars   program  is  heard  Sunday  at 

2  p.  m.  eastern  standard  time,  over  the 
entire  NEC  network,  and  brings  together 
each  week  one  of  radio's  greatest  assem- 
blages of  stars.  Raymond  Massey,  star 
of  screen,  stage,  and  radio,  is  the  nar- 
rator of  the  program  and  is  featured  in 
the  dramatic  sketches;  Howard  Barlow 
conducts  the  70-piece  Harvest  of  Slars 
symphonic  orchestra  and  Lyn  Murray 
directs  the  SO-voice  chorus. 

Harvest  of  Stars  is  produced  by  Russ 
Johnston,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
programs  for  McCann  Erickson,  Inc. 
who  represent  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  The  premiere  of  the  program 
was  October  7.  1S45. 

The  Harvest  of  Stars  program  March 

3  is  devoted  to  Texas,  "the  State  so  big 
it  has  to  have  a  program  all  to  Itself." 
The  program  will  honor  the  one  hundred 
and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  most  fa- 
mous event  in  Texas'  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence— the  fall  of  the  Alamo.  The 
program  also  commemorates  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  Texas'  statehood. 

Jan  Peerce,  Metropolitan  opera  tenor, 
will  be  the  guest  soloist  for  the  "Texas 
celebration  and  all  of  the  program  and 
the  music  will  honor  the  State  of  Texas. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  program  as  follows: 

Mr.  Massey.  This  is  Raymond  Massey. 
Welcome  to  another  International  Harvester 
program — Harvest  of  Stars.  Our  guest  to- 
day is  the  brilliant  young  tenor  of  the  Metro- 
politan Op>era.  Jan  Peerce — and  we're  going 
to  pay  our  respect  to  Texas,  the  State  so  big 
It  has  to  have  a  program  all  to  Itself.  This 
week  is  the  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  most  famous  event  in  Texas'  struggle 
for  lndeT:endence — the  fall  of  the  Alamo, 
the  shrine  of  Texas  liberty.  We're  going  to 
do  a  play  about  that  later  •  •  •  but 
now,  let's  start  the  program  with  Howard 
Barlow  conducting  the  International  Har- 
vester orchestra  and  chorus  In  three  songs 
that  are  part  of  Texas  and  the  southwest: 
Chlsholm  Trail,  Carry  Me  Back  to  the  Lone 
Prairie,  and  La  Cucaracha. 

(Barlow,  orchestra  and  chorus:  Western 
medley  1 

Mr.  Masset.  Let's  listen  to  some  Texas 
brags. 

Voice  No.  1:  Texas  occupies  all  of  the 
continent  of  North  America  except  a  small 
part  set  aside  for  three  placea  called  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 
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Commandancy  of  the  Alamo. 

de   Bexar.   February   24.    1838. 

e  cf  Texas  and  all  Americans  in 

''ellow  citixens  and  compatriots. 
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(pause).  March  3d,  the  tenth 


cannonading  hit  a  climax,  then 

nothing.    Out  of  the  silence. 

a  guitar,  and   a   young 
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linglng) : 
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that " 
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Oh!    Morn- 


Why 


Travis;  Smlthers! 

Smlthers:   — "she  was" — Uh? 
In'.  Colonel  Travis! 

Travis:  What  are  ycu  doing  here? 
aren't  you  up  on  the  walls? 

Smlthers:  I  been  relieved;  I  been  up  there 
all  night. 

Tra\ls:  Then  why  aren't  you  sleeping? 

Smlthers:  Well.  I  sort  of  lost  the  habit. 
Colonel  Travis.  Besides,  the  Mfxicans  been 
so  quiet  tals  mornin'.  I  don't  figure  I  could 
go  to  sleep,  "thout  a  couple  of  cannon  goln' 
off  around  my  head. 

Travis :   Is  Colont- 1  Bowie  awake  in  there? 

Smlthers:  Yes.  sir.  And  cou^hin"  purty 
terrible      He's  got  the  consumption  bad 

Travis:  Better  try  to  get  some  sleep, 
Smlthers. 

Smlthers    (quick   fade) 
But  it's  so  quiet! 

(Coughmg  fades  In.) 

Travis:   How  is  it.  Jim? 

Bowie:   Eh?     (Coughing    stops) 
right.  Buck.    How  is  It  out  there? 

Travis:  Quiet.   (Coughing  again.  It  stops  ) 

Bowie:  Aaahhh!  What  a  way  to  be!  I 
wish  something  would  happen.  Jim  Bowie 
never  figured  to  die  In  bed 

Travis:   Anything  I  can  get  you? 

Bowie:   No.     Any  cf  the  messengers  come 


Yes,  sir.  111  try. 


I'm    all 


back? 
"^avls 

Bowie 


He's  on  a  white 
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Smlthers* 


No.     I  keep  waiting  for  Bonham. 
He    won  t    come    back.     Fanninll 
talk  him  into  staying  there  at  Goliad. 

Travis:  But  we've  got  to  have  Fannin!  If 
he  brings  his  men  up.  we  can  hold  off  Santa 
Anna  until  he  dies  of  old  age!  It's  our  one 
chance ! 

Bowie:  Well,  don't  count  on  Fannin.  He's 
a  careful  man.  (He  star.s  coughing  again.) 
Aaahhh!     (Firing,  cff  >      V/hat's  that? 

Travis:   Its  ouUide  the  walls! 

Campbell  (fading  In):  Colonel  Travisl 
Where  U  hev     Colonel  Travis! 

rravls:   What?     Here! 

Campbell:  There's  a  rider  coming  over  the 
hill.     Headed  for  the  east  gate. 

Travis:   Is  it  Bonham? 

Campbell:    I  don  t  know. 
horse.     And    the    Mcx:caus    are 
everything  they  got! 

Travis;    3et  on  the  gate! 

Smlthers  , off) ;   Yeah?     (Firing  is  heavier.) 

Travis:  Get  on  the  east  gate!  Get  ready 
to  throw  It  ope^!     See  you  later.  Jim! 

Bowie   (fading):   Bring  him  back  here! 

Travis  (yelling  orders;  Up  on  the  east 
wall.   m?n!     Crockett!     Where's  Crockett? 

Crockett  (off.  yelling)  :  I'm  ahead  of  you. 
Buck!  Up  there,  men!  Pour  It  on!  Pour 
It  on! 

Travis:  Dlckerson!  Open  up  with  your 
gxms!     (Men  are  yelling  ) 

Voice:  Fire!  (A  cannon  booms.  An- 
other.) 

Crockett:  It's  Bonham!     Jim  Bonham! 

Travis:   Smlthers!     You  on  the  gate? 

Smlthers:   Ready! 

Travis:   TLrow  it! 

Crockett:  Pick  'em  off.  men!  Don't  jtist 
shoot?  Save  your  lead  and  pick  "em  off! 
(Horse  fades  In  at  gallop.) 

Smlthers:   He's  in! 

TravU:  Shut  the  gate!  (Horse  comes  to 
■top.)     Jim.  you  all  right? 

Bonham:  Sure  Im  all  right.     Hello.  Buck. 

Crockett:  Got  him!  There's  another  for 
Betsey!  (Firing  slackens.)  Save  your  lead, 
men!    They  know  they're  licked! 

Travis:  Cotn*  on  inaMc.  What's  the  news 
from  Fannin? 

Bonham:  Bad.  (Takes  a  deep  breath.) 
Let  me  get  my  breath.  How's  Bowie? 
(Firing  fades  out  In  a  scatter.) 

Travis:  You'll  see.  He  s  in  here.  (Coi«h- 
Ing  fades  In.) 

Bonham:  Is  that  him? 
Travis:  Yeah. 

Bonham:  Aahh — that's  bad.  (Coi^htiw 
•t^as.  on.) 

rie:  Bonham,  is  that  jou7 


Bonham:  Hello.  Jim!  Well!  You're  look- 
ing flne4 

Bowie:  Save  that  for  the  girls.  What 
about  Fannin? 

Bonham:  He  won't  come. 

Travis.  Won't  come!     Why  not? 

Bonham:  He  doe&n't  think  it's  any  use. 
Buck.  And  he  figures  he's  going  to  be  at- 
tacked any  day,  and  he'd  better  sit  tight  at 
Goliad. 

TravU:  Of  all  the  lily-livered—!! 

Bonham:  Now  wait  a  minute.  Buck.  He 
sees  it  his  way.  And  besides,  if  you  want  to 
know,  he  hasn't  got  miKh  of  an  army. 
(Bowie  starts  laughing  and  coughing.) 

Bowie  (coming  out  of  it) :  Well.  Buck, 
there  goes  your  chance. 

Travis;  Yeah,  there  goes  my  chance. 

(Music:  Transition.) 

(Crowd  murmurs:  "What's  up?  Where's 
Travis?  Whatre  we  all  doing  down  here? 
What's  Travis  want  us  for?") 

Bonham:   Tention!! 

Smlthers:  There  he  U.  There's  Travla. 
(Crowd  subsides.) 

Travis:  Easy,  men:  ever^bcdy  here? 

Voice:  Where's  Jim  Bowie? 

Bowie:  Here  I  am.  flat  on  my  back,  bed  and 
all!     (Laughter.) 

Voice:  You  alone.  Jim?    (Laughter.) 

TravU.:  All  right,  men.  (Silence  )  The 
time's  come  lor  us  to  do  a  little  talking.  The 
Mexicans  are  holding  their  fire;  I  think  we 
can  talk  now. 

Voice:  Wouldn't  matter  if  they  kept  right 
on  shooting!  They  haven't  hit  a  one  of  us 
yet!     (Laughter.) 

Travis;  That's  right;  10  days  now.  and 
they  haven't  hit  a  one  of  us.  And  we've  bit 
quite  a  few.  But  I  don't  know  how  much 
longer  we  can  go  on  that  way.  The  enemy 
hitfn't  tried  to  storm  the  walls  yet.  he  might 
try  any  day;  and  when  he  tries,  he  mipht  get 
or9T.  and  if  he  gets  over— we'll  die  fighting, 
but  we'll  die.  Yiu  see— It's  time  we  gave  up 
the  Idea  that  help's  going  to  come;  it's  time 
we  understood  that  we  stand  here  alone.  And 
that's  what  I  came  to  ask  ycu:  How  much 
longer  y;  u  think  you  want  to  stand.  Ill 
make  It  short.  Ycu\e  seen  the  red  flag  that 
files  over  the  church  in  town;  you  know  what 
it  means:  No  quarter:  death  to  the  rebels. 
And  that's  what  we  are:  Rebels.  Free  men. 
fighting  for  freedom.  We  know  what  It 
means,  we've  been  doing  it  all  our  lives,  our 
fathers  did  It  before  u.s.  Fighting  for  free- 
dom's a  lifetime  )ob:  ycu  can  never  let  go; 
you  stop  for  a  minute,  and  you  lose  it  all. 
Well.  I'm  not  asking  you  to  stop.  But  you're 
all  free  men.  and  I've  got  to  give  you  a  choice. 
There  are  ways  of  getting  cut  of  here,  not  for 
many,  but  fcr  s  fpw.  one  at  a  time,  to  make  a 
run  for  It  In  the  dark.  Those  of  you  who  have 
Wives  snd  children— I  have  no  right  to  ask 
you  to  stay  here  and  die.  You  can  get  away 
and  fight  for  freedom  tomorrow.  That's  what 
I  r-me  to  tell  you. 

Voice:  You've  got  two  kids  of  your  own 
Travis. 

Travis:  My  Job's  here      Well? 
Voice  (quietly):  Wholl  cross  the  line  and 
stand  with  Travis?     (Pause  ) 
Voice  (quietly):  Here  I  come 
Voice  (quietly) :  Here  I  come. 

Voice  (anxious):  Hey,  Jimmy!  Walt  for 
me! 

Voices  (in  an  uproar) :  Yea.  Travis!  Here 
we  come!  Uberty  and  freedom!  God  and 
Texas!  Here  we  come!  (A  tremendoua 
cheer) 

(Music:  Blasts  out  full,  and  Into  it  the 
sound  ut  firing  and  cannonading  It  holds 
solidly,  and  then,  over  the  music  and  noise  ) 

Travis:  God  and  Texas!     Victory  or  death  I 

(Music:  Continues  up  fvUl.  then  quickly 
gubsldes  Into  a  minor  strain  ) 

Voice  (softly,  into  .  the  music)  Ther- 
mopylae  had  Its  messenger  of  defeat;  the 
Alamo  had  none. 

(Music:  Out.) 
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Mr.  Hancock  Now.  here  Is  International 
Harvester's  guest  star.  Jan  Peerce.  in  another 
bow  to  Texas,  with  a  favorite  song  of  the 
southern  border.  El  Rancho  Grande. 

(Peerse  and  choras:  El  Rancho  Grande.) 

Mr.  Masset.  This  is  Raymond  Massey 
again.  Lets  get  back  to  Texas — it's  hard  to 
keep  away  from  it  The  State  that  calls  lor 
superlatives.  First  in  petroleum,  first  in  beef 
cattle,  first  in  cotton,  first  in  spinach,  first 
in  roses,  longest,  tallest,  widest,  deepest,  the 
State  with  one  ranch  bigger  than  Delaware, 
with  more  goats  than  Missouri  has  people, 
with  more  sheep  than  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  only  State  >hat  came  into 
the  Union  by  treaty  ac  a  sovereign  nation; 
the  only  one  that  has  the  right  to  divide 
itself  into  five  States  if  it  wants  to — but 
what  Texan  would  want  ♦x).  Here  is  Howard 
Barlow  to  pay  tribute  again,  as  be  conducts 
the  international  Harvester  orchestra  and 
chorus  in  The  Texas  Blue  Bonnet  Song  and 
Tin  Pan  Alleys  contribution.  Deep  in  the 
Heart  of  Texas. 

(Barlow,  orchestra,  and  chorus:  Closing 
medley.) 


Return  to  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  oifio 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  1  {legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18)    1946 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  en- 
titled "Return  to  Liberty."  which  I  de- 
livered In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  on  February 
12  before  the  Missouri  Republican  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans  and  my  good  friends. 
all  over  the  United  States  today  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  opening  the  campaign  of  .1946. 
I  come  from  the  political  arena  in  Wash- 
ington, where  confusion  reigns  supreme, 
the  place  to  which  as  yet  no  peace  has 
come;  and  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned we  have  not  even  recognized  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  Democratic 
Party  is  hopelessly  divided  between  those 
who  follow  the  PAC  program  on  every  issue, 
and  those  who  insist  upon  constitutional 
government  but  don't  care  very  much 
whether  progress  is  made  within  that  system 
or  not.  At  first  it  was  doubtful  which  way 
Mr.  Truman  would  turn,  but  he  has  chosen 
to  follow  the  PAC  course  on  nearly  every 
measure.  He  has  chosen  the  course  of  un- 
limited public  spending  and  Increased  power 
to  Federal  bureaucracies.  Fortunately,  half 
the  Democrats  and  most  of  the  Republicans 
In  Congress  disagree  with  that  course.  But 
the  result  is  a  national  deadlock  at  a  time 
when  we  should  be  moving  on  sound  lines 
toward  increased  prosperity.  Only  by  the 
return  of  the  Republican  Party  to  power  can 
we  achieve  a  unified  and  constructive  pro- 
gram of  progress  within  American  principles 
of  freedom  and  sound  government.  Today 
begins  the  campaign  to  make  that  program 
possible,  to  elect  a  Republican  Congress  In 
1946.  and  a  Republican  President  in  1948. 

The  foundations  of  any  Republican  pro- 
gram must  be  liberty  and  Justice.  In  1837 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday  we  today 
here  celebrate,  said  that  our  forefathers'  task 
In  America  was  "to  uprear  upon  Its  hills  and 
Its  valleys  a  political  edifice  of  lit>erty  and 
equal  rights."     And  at  Gettysburg  he  spoke 


those  immortal  words.  "Fourscore  and  seven 
years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  In  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal."  Liberty  and  equality; 
liberty  and  jtistice;  liberty  under  law  equaUy 
administered;  those  are  the  bases  of  the 
American  Republic. 

They  must  be  the  basis  of  any  Republican 
program.  Whatever  progretsive  purposes  we 
may  announce,  whatever  the  measures  to 
carry  them  out,  they  must  be  designed  in  ac- 
cord with  these  principles,  and  I  speak  to- 
night particularly  of  libertyT  We  must 
maintain  the  liberty  of  the  individual  guar- 
anteed by  the  Bill  of  Rights  so  that  his  daily 
life  is  not  regulated  by  some  Government  bu- 
reaucracy. We  must  maintain  his  liberty  to 
say  what  he  pleases  and  to  worship  as  he 
pleases.  We  must  maintain  the  liberty  ol 
States  and  localities  to  rule  themselves  with- 
out orders  from  Washington,  tor  only  thus 
can  we  prevent  the  vast  concentration  of 
power  in  Washington  which  would  bring 
real  national  freedom  to  an  end.  We  must 
dralt  our  measures  without  delegating  unre- 
strained authority  to  Federal  bureaucrats  so 
that  the  liberty  which  men  have  may  be  pro- 
tected In  the  courts. 

This  Government  was  established  in  1776 
to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  for  its  peo- 
ple. We  have  fought  two  world  wars,  not 
to  dominate  the  world  or  save  other  peoples, 
but  to  be  certain  that  Nation  remains  free 
from  any  foreign  domination  or  threat  cf 
foreign  domination.  At  home,  liberty  is  the 
basis  of  the  success  which  we  have  achieved. 
Our  standard  of  living  was  brought  about  by 
the  initiative,  the  genius,  the  daring,  and  the 
inspired  hard  work  of  our  people.  These 
qualities  could  only  have  come  into  existence 
through  liberty  of  thought  and  liberty  ol 
action. 

Today  that  liberty  Is  threatened  by  the 
steady  spread  of  totalitarian  ideas.  We  have 
defeated  three  great  totalitarian  states  which 
set  out  to  conquer  the  world  without  regard 
for  liberty  or  Justice.  But  we  have  half  ac- 
cepted many  of  the  theories  of  states  which 
we  have  conquered.  These  theories  are  the 
style  today,  not  only  with  our  left-wing 
writers,  but  with  many  who  do  not  see  the  re- 
sults to  which  they  threaten  to  bring  us.  Too 
many  who  ought  to  know  better  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  more  government  is  the  solution  of 
every  problem.  If  anything  is  wrong,  some 
czar  must  be  set  up  and  be  given  power  to 
correct  It.  to  find  a  remedy  If  he  can.  In 
his  arbitrary  discretion.  If  any  project  Is  at- 
tractive. Washington  must  put  up  the  money 
to  carry  it  out.  These  ideas  not  only  destroy 
local  self-reliance,  but  they  play  directly  into 
the  hands  of  those  who  consciously  plan  a 
complete  concentration  ol  power  in  the 
state.  The  state  must  manage  everything, 
it  Is  said,  if  we  are  to  avoid  depression  and 
unemployment.  It  would  be  a  tragic  result 
if  a  war  successful  in  securing  liberty  from 
foreign  domination  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty  at  home  by  foreign  Ideologies. 

The  President  has  accused  Congress  and 
the  Republicans  of  delaying  his  legislative 
program.  They  have  delayed  it  because  they 
have  been  opposed  to  its  attacks  on  liberty. 
They  have  opposed  it  because  the  thinking 
of  the  Democratic  administration  Is  dom- 
inated today  by  the  policies  and  thinking  of 
the  PAC.  derived  directly  from  Marx  via 
Moscow.  I  know  of  no  body  of  men  more 
representative  of  the  American  people  than 
is  Congress — Congress  has  opposed  the  Tru- 
man program  because  the  American  people 
have  not  yet  come  to  this  kind  of  thinking, 
because  they  still  believe  in  liberty. 

Nearly  every  feature  of  the  Truman  pro- 
gram calls  for  more  Federal  power,  which 
means  less  liberty  for  the  people  Most  fea- 
tures call  for  more  Federal  spending,  which 
means  more  Federal  power.  It  would  be 
hard  to  point  to  a  project  for  spending  money 
which  the  President  has  not  endorsed.    More 


Federal  buUdlngs — Federal  grants  for  every 
kind  of  local  public  works.  Missouri  Valley 

Authorities.  Arkatuas  Valley  Authorities. 
Central  Valley  Authorities.  St.  Lawrence 
Waterways,  billions  for  Bretton  Woods,  bil- 
lions for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  bUlions  for 
UNRRA.  billions  for  the  British,  billions  for 
compulsory  health  Insurance,  billions  for 
compulsory  military  training.  Nowhere  in 
all  of  these  messages  do  we  find, any  concern 
whatever  about  the  burden  of  taxation  or 
the  burden  of  debt  which  must  result  from 
such  a  p>olicy.  The  Budget  Is  unbalanced 
and  it  falls  to  include  huge  sums  In  the 
nature  of  loans  to  foreign  countries  which 
will  certainly  Increase  further  the  public 
debt.  Spending  is  power — If  Inflation  or  de- 
pression result  from  this  reckless  policy  It 
leads  to  a  demand  for  more  power,  more 
regulation,  and   less   freedom. 

The  key  to  the  Truman  program  was  the 
so-called  full  employment  bill.  In  Its  orig- 
inal form  It  contained  an  absolute  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  a  full-time  Job  to  every 
citizen  and  an  endorsement  of  the  Keynes- 
Wallace  compensatory-spending  theory.  That 
is.  the  President  was  directet  to  estimate 
the  number  of  jobs  that  might  be  wanted, 
the  gross  national  income  necessary  to  cre- 
ate these  jobs  at  some  average  wage  to  be 
fixed  by  him,  and  then  submit  a  program 
of  economic  measures  with  Federal  spend- 
ing and  investment  equal  to  the  difference 
between  this  inflationary  goal  and  the  prob- 
able national  income  The  theory  of  the 
bill  was  that  In  the  last  analysis  prosperity 
could  always  be  produced  by  sufflcient  Gov- 
ernment spending.  The  calculations  re- 
quired might  easily  have  called  for  the  addi- 
tional expenditure  by  the  Government  of 
thirty  or  forty  billion  dollars  over  the  normal 
budget.  It  was  based  on  the  theory  that 
we  could  spend  ourselves  into  prosperity. 

The  Jobs-guaranty  provision  came  direct- 
ly from  the  Soviet  Constitution,  article  118. 
where  it  is  said.  "Citizens  of  the  USSR  have 
the  right  to  work — the  right  to  receive  guar- 
anteed work,  with  payment  of  their  work  In 
accordance  with  its  quantity  and  quality. 
The  right  to  work  is  Insured  by  the  Socialist 
Organization  of  National  Economy  •  •  •." 
Only  a  Socialist  state  has  ever  succeeded  In 
guaranteeing  employment,  and  no  Socialist 
state  has  ever  begun  to  equal  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  people  of  this  country  under 
a  free  system. 

Congress  amended  and  modified  the  Tru- 
man-PAC  bill  until  the  bill  agreed  on  last 
week  contains  no  mention  of  full  employ- 
ment, no  guaranty  by  the  Government,  no 
compensatory-spending  program,  no  national 
budget.  The  bill  is  even  milder  than  the 
House  bill  which  the  President  df»nounced 
as  wholly  unsatisfactory  to  his  philosophy. 
It  only  directs  the  President  to  submit  each 
year  a  general  plan,  covering  all  features  of 
our  economic  system  to  bring  about  maxi- 
mum employment  and  general  prosperity. 
Of  course,  we  all  agree  that  we  should  plan 
to  avoid  the  calamity  of  another  depression. 
But  that  planning  must  be  based  on  sound 
financial  principles  and  the  reduction  of  pub- 
lic debt,  not  on  unlimited  Government  spend- 
ing and  the  power  which  that  spendhig  gives. 

The  President  complains  that  the  Con- 
gress has  not  enacted  his  recommendations 
regarding  unemployment  compensation,  but 
the  President's  real  program  was,  and  Is.  to 
federalize  unemployment  compensation. 
Congress  is  opposed  to  that  tremendous  cen- 
tralization of  power.  As  a  step  toward  his 
goal,  the  President  tried  under  PAC  pressure 
to  get  Congress  to  enact  a  bill  Increasing  all 
unemployment  compensation  to  $25  a  week 
for  26  weeks,  taking  from  the  States  their 
right  to  fix  their  own  rates.  He  vetoed  the 
act  to  reduce  Federal  expenses  by  rettirnlng 
the  employment  offices  to  the  States.  Every- 
one admits  that  these  offices  and  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  bureaus  should  be 
run  by  the  same  government.  The  President 
Is  trying  to  federalize  the  whole  outfit  and. 
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I  Ive  control  of  pmplcjtnent  to  left- 
Con^eta   dee:    not   propoaa   to 
United  States  Employment  Serr- 
to  return  to  the  States  the  local 
whJkh  President  Roosevelt  seized  wlth- 
a«ith4i'l^y    the   day    after   Pearl    Harbor. 
SmploTfloant  anrvice  would 
o  aMMiBCB  tnfonBstloii  and  ban- 
te  requlremenu      The  State  of- 
ooorflUiat«d  by  the  USES,  can  give  Just 
ind  better  service  to  veterans  and 
for  Jobs.     Consreaa  Insists 
control    because    local    and    State 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


fRvors  the  continued  control 
and   rents  "for  many    months   to 
objects  to  the  fact  that  we  only 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act  until 
CongreM  and  most  of  the  Re- 
disagree      We  believe  In  ellmlnat- 
control  over  prices  and  priorities 
poaalbla  mcniMnt  as  a  neces- 
to  reconTtnlsa  Mid   to  that   in- 
iiction  which  alone  can  bring  an 
reduction    in    prices.     I   believe    it 
to  continue  controls  over 
i  limited  number  of  scarce  articles 
1.  1940.  but  I  also  believe  that 
to  be  controlled  should  bo 
named   and   a  more  definite   and 
prescribed  for  fixing  prices  and 
today    the    Bowles    propaganda 
working   overtime    to   continue 
Indefinitely,  over  all  business  trans- 
is  choking  production.     It  Is  im- 
istlce  on  lar^e  and  small  business 
small    business  suffers   far   more 
has  less  reserves      The  pulley  of 
in  time  of  peace  criishes  the 
I  nd  freedom  essential  for  progress, 
policy   of   Inflation   control   Is 
today,  because  while  the  Presl- 
Inflation  he  Is  promoting  the 
Inflation  this  country  has 
first,  by  lavish  spending  of  Oov- 
i^ney,  and.   second,   by   urging   a 
In  all   wages  and  salaries. 
may  be  JustiOed  In  many  cases, 
average  Increase  In  hourly  wage 
1041  Is  already  42  percent,  com- 
33  percent  increase  In  the  cost  of 
farther  general  increase   in  wages 
n  suit  In  further  Increases  in  prices, 
now  in  the  absolute  necessity  of 
steel  prices.     Inflation  control  Is 
because    it    gives    power    over 
t$An  bacauM  It  will  control  Infla- 
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t  has  recommended  the  con- 
subsidies.     He  sajrs  the  removal 
would  result  In  Increasing  the 
by  3  percent,  which  he  con- 
us  although  he  la  recommend- 
1  increase  in  wages  and  salaries 
that  amount.     There  la  no  more 
permitting  a  neoeeaary  increase 
ban  there  la  in  bonrvvlag  the 
mhaldles  and  thereby  Inereas- 
n^tlonal   debt.     We  cannot   escape 
the   reetilt   of   rising  costs   and 
about  by  Government  policy, 
a  means  by   which  the  Oov- 
control  the  operation  and  the 
Individual  concerns,  thus  reducing 
For  efficiency,  initiative,  and  hard 
mean  both  more  spending  and 
for    the    Oovernment.    They 
illminated. 

t  insists  upon  an  PEPC  Act 
and    granting   such    tremendous 
lhe   GovezaaMnt  over   every    in- 
corponrta  mmtfiofr  that  even 
laat     week     In     the    Senate 
hat     It     must     be     extensively 
have  presented  a  bill  in  accord- 
Republican  platform,  designed, 
voluntary    appeal,    to   leeean 
disadvantac*  tuMter  which  the 
placed  today  la  teeWng  for  wort. 
Bot  give  the  Oovernment  the 
damanded  by  the  PAC.  ana  there- 
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fore  I  am  denounced  by  the  left-wingers  as 
a  reactionary. 

The  President  has  endorsed  the  plan  for 
compulsory  military  training  by  which  every 
boy.  more  than  a  million  of  them  a  year,  shall 
be  taken  for  a  full  year  of  military  training 
It  Is  impoaalble  to  cooealve  of  any  more  to- 
talitarian measure,  one  which  places  the  life 
of  every  cltlaen  during  his  formative  years 
for  a  substantial  period  under  the  abeolute 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  The 
Government  may  upset  his  plans  for  educa- 
tion. hU  pl,v«  for  an  occupation,  his  plans 
for  a  family,  at  its  arbitrary  will.  It  may 
Indoctrinate  him  with  the  current  philoso- 
phy which  dominates  the  thinking  of  Wash- 
ington. Such  conscription  has  been  a  fea- 
ture of  every  great  totalitarian  sute.  It 
cannot  be  Justified  short  of  abeolute  neces- 
sity, and  no  case  has  been  made  out  to  show 
that  a  reser%'e  of  10000.000  men  from  18  to 
27  will  even  serve  any  useful  purpose  of 
national  defense.  Yet,  it  Is  supported  by 
many  people  on  the  ground  that  our  boys 
need  discipline  and  a  certain  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  can  only  be  forced  down  their 
threats  by  an  all-powerful  Government.  In- 
cidentally It  also  Involves  Federal  spending 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  M .000 .000 .000  a  year. 
More  powpr  and  less  freedom. 

The  Army  should  have  turned  Its  atten- 
tion first  to  eetabllshlng  a  voluntary  peace- 
time Army  of  a  million  men,  or  perhaps  a 
million  and  a  half  while  Germany  and  Japan 
are  being  occupied.  But  they  have  simply 
retarded  the  demobtlltotton  of  a  wartime 
Army  without  preventing  the  demoralization 
of  those  who  rera.tln.  E\en  the  advocates  of 
compulsory  military  training  have  never 
claimed  that  there  woiiJd  be  cor^scrlptlon  for 
the  Army  Itself.  The  War  Department  should 
have  devoted  Itself  to  establldiliiK  tht^  new 
peacetime  Army  instead  of  wet  Ing  Its  floerfy 
and  its  propaganda  on  compulsory  military 
training  and  the  unification  of  the  services 
under  Army  control.  We  must  make  the 
Army  sufficiently  attractive  to  establish  the 
necessary  peacetime  force  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  We  could  well  add  to  that  a  reasonable 
reserve  throutrh  a  voluntary  system  of  mili- 
tary training  in  cooperation  with  the  existing 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  President  demands  Federal  compulsory 
health  insurance.  That  means  that  from 
three  to  four  billion  doUars  Is  arbitrarily 
deducted  from  all  pay  rolls  and  flows  Into  the 
Social  Security  Board  In  Washington.  There 
It  Is  used  to  pay  aU  the  doctors  In  the  United 
States  The  Prealdent  says  this  is  not  so- 
cialized medicine  because  you  can  choose 
your  own  doctor:  but.  of  course,  the  man  who 
pays  the  doctor  is  his  employer  and  that  is 
to  be  the  Federal  Government.  Not  only 
is  medicine  socialized,  but  it  Is  socialized 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  a  Federal 
bureau  In  Washington.  Of  all  of  President 
Trumans  program,  this  represenU  the 
greatest  extension  of  power  and  cash — the 
greatest  limitation  on  the  daily  freedom  of 
the  American  citizen  to  manage  his  personal 
life. 

Only  in  the  President's  labor  bill  has  he 
antagonized  the  PAC.  and  certainly  there 
could  be  no  milder  measure  than  he  has  pro- 
posed. But  it  is  characterized  by  the  same 
demand  for  power,  because  it  leaves  com- 
pletely to  the  President  through  his  person- 
ally appointed  fact-finding  boards  the  power 
to  indicate  the  solution  which  is  likely  to 
determine  the  outcome  of  many  labor  contro- 
versies. The  Congress,  surely,  should  clarify 
and  declare  the  principles  of  labor  relations 
on  a  much  more  definite  and  detailed  plan. 
and  Coogress  is  inclined  to  do  so  without 
abolishing  the  freedom  of  industry  and  labor 
to  work  out  their  own  problems  In  each 
btislneas. 

In  foreign  affairs  the  President  has  always 
exercised  a  greater  power  to  act  without  con- 
sulting Coogress  or  tka  people,  but  the  aoeas- 
ures  which  have  been  forced  through  by  the 


violent  propaganda  of  the  State  Department 
have  practically  eliminated  every  power  over 
foreign  affairs  reserved  to  the  Congress  or  the 
people.  I  was  much  In  favor  of  our  joining 
the  United  Nations,  snd  I  sm  quite  willing  to 
obligate  ourselves  to  submit  our  disp-ites  to 
a  world  court  or  to  arbitration.  But  through 
the  Bretton  Woods  Act.  through  the  Recipro- 
cal Trade  Act.  through  the  act  setting  up  our 
delegation  to.  the  United  Nation),  Congress 
has  given  the  President  almost  unlimited 
power,  l)oth  over  cur  economic  relations  with 
other  countries  and  over  our  political  rela- 
tions with  other  countries.  Through  his 
delegate  on  the  Security  Council,  he  may  ' 
make  war  without  the  approval  of  Congress 
and  without  the  approval  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  He  may  reduce  tariffs  to  a 
point  which  will  destroy  American  Industries 
and  yet  be  entirely  within  his  legal  rights. 
He  may  purchase  goods  abroad  and  Import 
them  into  this  country,  thereby  setting  the 
price  of  stich  goods.  Almwt  the  only  re- 
straint upon  him  today  is  the  power  of  the 
purse  which  requires  him  to  submit  to  Con- 
gress a  propofal  like  the  British  loan. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  of  these  powers  should 
be  refused.  In  some  cases  they  may  be  essen- 
tial, but  If  all  this  Truman  program  were 
adopted,  there  would  remain  little  freedom 
to  the  people  of  the  •United  States  against 
the  arbitrary  determination  of  an  arbitrary 
President.  I  believe  that  In  foreign  affairs 
Congress  should  determine  the  rules  by  which 
tariffs  shall  be  fixed,  by  which  our  boys  thall 
be  sent  into  foreign  wars,  and  by  which  our 
economic  relation^  with  other  countries  shall 
be  governed.  Unlimited  delegation  of  dis- 
cretion to  the  President  In  all  foreign  affairs 
can  easily  lead  to  a  complete  absence  of 
freedom  at  home. 

In  the  domestic  field  we  should  definitely 
write  the  laws,  not  leave  them  to  be  written 
by  administrative  bureaus.  We  should  leave 
all  possible  control  in  the  hands  of  local  and 
State  governments.  We  should  avoid  plans 
which  require  detailed  regulation  of  every 
farmer  and  every  business.  We  should 
reduce  FMeral  power  and  reduce  Federal 
spending  instead  of  constantly  Increasing  it. 
Only  by  such  policies  can  we  avoid  the  pres- 
ent-day trend  to  the  all-powerful  state. 

I  have  Indicated  the  position  on  many  cur- 
rent issues  which  I  t>elleve  should  be  taken 
by  any  party  which  believes  that  this  should 
be  a  free  America.  The  Republican  Party  has 
presented  a  very  definite  and  affirmative 
program  In  the  platform  of  1944.  and  In  the 
recent  sUtement  of  principles  adopted  by 
the  Republicans  in  Congress  and  the  natlon- 
sl  committee.  Of  course,  the  minority  party 
Is  not  in  s  position  to  bring  Its  program  be- 
fore the  Senate  or  the  House  because  pro- 
cedure Is  controlled  by  the  Democrats.  We 
ask  for  an  opportunity  in  1947  to  present 
that  program  for  action  through  a  Republi- 
can House  of  Representatives.  But  it  can  be 
easily  summarized. 

If  liberty  is  the  key  to  peacetime  progress, 
it  is  time  that  we  declared  the  end  of  hostil- 
ities and  terminated  most  of  the  war  powers. 
Price  and  rent  controls  should  only  be  con- 
tinued after  July  1  for  those  articles  which 
are  really  in  scarce  supply.  A  peactime  army 
should  be  immediately  built  up  by  sufficient 
Inducement  so  that  every  drafted  man  can  be 
released  and  the  draft  of  other  men  brought 
to  an  end.  We  should  constantly  reduce  ex- 
penses until  further  Ux  reduction  can  be 
brought  about  without  creating  a  deficit. 
Particularly.  Ux  reduction  should  extend  to 
the  incomes  of  the  lowest  Income  group,  to 
most  of  the  war  excise  taxes,  and  to  the 
duplication  of  taxation  on  corporations  and 
the  dividends  from  common  stocks. 

We  must  insist  upon  a  balanced  budget  In 
order  to  prevent  further  Inflation,  to  assure 
stability  of  wage  level  and  price  level,  and  to 
prevent  the  depression  which  follows  any  in- 
flated boom.  The  control  of  credit  may  be 
expanded,  but  direct  control  of  Industry  and 
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prices  must  be  removed  to  Insure  increased 
production.  We  want  reasonable  progress 
with  worth-while  public  works,  and  plans  to 
Increase  that  program  if  there  is  any  falling 
of#  In  private  purchasing. 

I  have  repeatedly  outlined  the  Republican 
Dlan  for  social  welfare.  We  are  In  favor  of 
extending  the  coverage  of  the  old-age-pen- 
sion system  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion to  many  groups  such  as  agricultural  la- 
bor and  domestic  service.  We  should  under- 
take to  see  that  no  family  or  individual  will- 
ing to  work  suffers  hardship  and  poverty,  by 
assisting  the  States  to  provide  a  reasonable 
floor  under  subsistence,  housing,  medical 
care,  and  education. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  expense  of  this 
system  must  be  borne  by  the  more  fortunate 
four-fifths  of  the  population  who  do  not  need 
it.  We,  therefore,  cannot  Impose  upon  them 
so  heavy  a  burden  as  to  discourage  their  in- 
itiative and  activity.  Nor  can  the  minimum 
standards,  the  floor,  be  so  high  as  to  destroy 
the  interest  of  men  in  securing  something 
better  through  their  own  efforts.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  country  depends  upon  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  four-fifths,  but  a  country  as 
productive  as  the  United  States  should  not 
fall  to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  living 
for  everyone  who  Is  willing  to  work,  or  who  Is 
unable  to  work  by  reason  of  mental  or  physi- 
cal handicap. 

The  initiative  ano  the  administration 
should  rest  upon  the  local  and  State  authori- 
ties, because  local  self-government  Is  an  ab- 
so  utr  essential  of  real  freedom.  The  stand- 
ards on  which  aid  is  granted  should  be  clearly 
indicated  In  the  Federal  statute  so  that 
nothing  depends  upon  the  mere  discretion  cf 
the  Federal  bureau.  Federal  aid  should  be 
confined  to  the  lower-Income  groups  and 
not  extended  to  the  whole  population  as 
President  Truman's  health  program  pro- 
poses. 

We  have  endorsed  the  program  of  Federal 
aid  to  enable  States  io  extend  their  health- 
and  medical-care  jrograms  to  cover  all  un- 
able to  pay  for  health  and  hospital  service 

I  believe  we  should  adopt  a  housing  pro- 
gram, including  a  reasonable  amount  cf  pub- 
lic low-rent  housing,  which  will  constantly 
Improve  the  housing  plant  until  all  are  as- 
sured of  decent  shelter  in  decent  sur- 
soundlngs. 

I  believe  that  we  should  extend  Federal  aid 
to  assist  education  In  those  States  which, 
after  making  at  Uast  the  average  effort,  are 
unable  to  give  every  child  a  basic  education. 

This  social -welfare  program  can  be  worked 
out  within  our  constitutional  system  and 
without  limiting  the  freedom  of  our  people. 
It  can  be  worked  out  at  a  total  cost  of  per- 
haps I750.OCO.000  a  year  instead  of  the  fifteen 
billion  of  social  security  proposed  in  the 
Murray-Wagner-DlngtU  plan. 

Our  labor  policy,  too,  should  be  based  on 
the  principles  of  liberty  and  Justice:  liberty 
from  Government  Interference  and  real  im- 
partiality between  employee  and  employer. 
I  am  opposed  to  compulsory  arbitraticn  of 
all  labor  disputes,  and  a  prohibition  of  those 
strikes  which  are  concerned  with  basic  ques- 
tions of  wages  and  hours,  because  I  believe 
It  must  lead  inevitably  to  Government  fixing 
of  all  wages.  I  don't  see  how  a  Government 
can  fix  wages  without  going  on  to  fix  prices, 
and  then  every  man  and  every  transaction 
is  ruled  from  Washington.  We  can  reduce 
labor  strife  by  a  sound  board  of  mediation, 
but  It  must  be  completely  impartial  between 
the  parties.  We  should  insist  that  unions  be 
Incorporated  and  thereby  maue  responsible 
for  the  performance  of  their  collective-bar- 
gaining contracts  That  can  only  strengthen 
and  build  up  the  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining effectively  prescribed  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  Beyond  this  there  are 
amendments  which  may  reduce  violence  on 
both  sides  and  correct  injustices  between  the 
parties. 

I  have  read  many  editorials  and  speeches, 
criticizing  the  Republican  Party  becatise  this 


program  is  not  sufficiently  liberal.  There  Is 
seldom  any  specification  in  these  criticisms, 
seldom  any  indication  that  the  writer  has 
read  the  program  or  listened  to  the  views  of 
Republican  leaders.  Most  of  the  criticism 
comes  from  those  who  are  clearly  New  Dealers 
themselves  and  merely  wish  to  discredit  and 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Whenever  any  criticism  is  heard,  it  is  ac- 
claimed by  all  the  claque  of  commentators 
and  columnists  and  editors  who  either  take 
their  tone  directly  from  Moscow  or  the  PAC, 
or  those  others  who  have  so  easily  accepted 
the  doctrine  that  every  ill  can  be  cured  by 
more  Federal  power  and  more  Federal  spend- 
ing and  want  the  Republican  Party  to  pro- 
pose new  plans  for  such  power  and  spending. 
It  is  time  that  these  critics  get  down  to  cases, 
that  they  let  us  know  clearly  whether  they 
are  In  favor  of  the  specific  measures  intro- 
duced into  Congress  after  being  written  by 
the  left-wing  groups  in  New  York,  carefully 
phrased  to  write  into  law  their  totalitarian 
philosophy.  If  not,  what  is  their  liberal  pro- 
gram? As  I  understand  the  word  'iiberal" 
It  means  something  which  renders  the  people 
more  free.  It  means  measures  which  turn 
away  from  control  by  the  Government  and 
from  the  concentration  of  vast  power  in 
Washington.  It  means  a  program  which  is 
designed  to  build  our  progress  on  those  two 
fundamental  principles  which  have  made 
our  people  the  most  progressive,  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  most  tolerant  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  the  principle  of  Justice, 
and  the  liberty  of  freemen. 


Embargo  on  Shipments  to  Spain 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  months,  I  have  been  deluged  with 
letters,  telegrams,  phone  calls,  and  per- 
sonal requests  from  great  numbers  of 
my  constituents  to  halt  the  flow  of 
American  materials  of  war  to  the  Axis- 
created  Franco  regime  in  Spain, 

For  this  reason,  I  have  spwken  before 
and  shall  speak  again  in  favor  of  House 
Resolution  312,  introduced  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  Honorable  John 
M.  Coffee,  of  Washington,  which  calls 
for  a  complete  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial break  with  the  Axis-created  regime 
of  Fiancisco  Franco  in  Spain. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  the  United 
States  Government  must,  in  the  very 
near  future,  make  the  program  of  the 
Coffee  resolution  the  American  diplo- 
matic policy  vis-§i-vis  Franco  Spain. 
But  until  that  happy  day  why  must  we 
continue  arming  an  enemy  state? 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
calling  for  an  embargo  on  all  raw  and 
manufactured  war  materials  to  Spain 
until  Spain  is  once  again  under  a  demo- 
cratic government  which  will  confiscate 
the  German  cartel  factories  in  Spain  and 
turn  the  Nazi  war  criminals  now  at  lib- 
erty in  Spain  over  to  the  justice  of  the 
United  Nations. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  of 
Franco  giving  way  in  favor  of  the  mon- 
archy which  was  repudiated  by  the 
Spanish  people  at  the  polls  as  far  back 
as  1931,    There  Is  nothing  the  cartels 


would  like  better  than  to  see  the  mon- 
archy restored  to  Spain,  because  they 
know  that  under  the  Bourbons  the  car- 
tels would  not  be  touched  in  any  way  in 
Spain.  Even  Franco  in  an  interview  on 
February  20  with  Mr.  Cyrus  Sulzberger, 
of  the  New  York  Times,  declared  that  he 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  a  monarchy 
in  Spain,  This  latest  declaration  of 
Franco  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
months  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution for  the  consideration  of  the 
House: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Organization 
has  twice  unanimously  voted  to  bar  from 
membership  in  the  United  Nations  the  pres- 
ent Nazi-Falange  regime  of  Spain;  and 

Whereas  in  the  recent  blue  book  issued  by 
the  State  Department  on  Argentine  links 
with  the  Axis  the  present  regime  of  Spain 
was  exposed  as  being  guilty  of  plotting 
against  the  military  security  of  the  United 
Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Nazl-Falange  regime 
of  Spain  has  permitted  over  100  German  ces- 
tel  factories  to  establish  themselves  In  Spain- 
and 

Whereas  the  Nazl-Falange  regime  of  Spain 
has  repeatedly  refused  to  hand  German 
cartel  criminals  and  their  assets  over  to  the 
United  Nations:  and 

Whereas  It  has  become  known  that  Nazi 
scientists  are  new  at  work  on  atomic  energy 
projects  in  German  cartel  laboratories  in 
Spain;  and 

Whereas  the  German  cartel  masters  are 
planning  a  third  world  war  against  the  de- 
mocracies; and 

Whereas  under  Franco,  Spain  is  the  chief 
Industrial,  political,  and  military  base  of  the 
German  cartels;  and 

Whereas  an  embargo  must  be  declared  be- 
fore we  can  stop  the  sale  of  planes  and  bull- 
dozers or  any  other  equipment  to  Spain  that 
she  might  use  to  start  a  war :  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  acting  through  otir  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
Washington,  urge  it  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  American  lives 
and  security  by  immediately  declaring  an 
embargo  on  all  arms,  ammunition,  aircraft, 
motor  vehicles,  cotton,  ores,  oil,  and  all  other 
fabricated  and  raw  materials  of  modern  war- 
fare from  the  United  States  to  Spain  until 
the  Franco  regime  is  replaced  by  a  demo- 
cratic Spanish  government  which  will  con- 
fiscate all  German  cartel  assets  In  Spain  and 
turn  over  to  the  United  Nations  War 
Criminals  Commission  all  those  Nazi  war 
criminals  who  are  now  at  liberty  and  in 
positions  of  economic  power  In  Spain. 


Postal  Pay  It  Inadequate 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Tuesday.  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  timely  editorial  from  the  De- 
troit Times: 

POSTAL    PAT    IS    INAOEXIUATX 

It  Is  an  ironical  situation  that  the  na- 
tional administration,  which  has  professed  so 
much  concern  for  improved  wage  standards 
in  private  industry,  remains  indifferent  to 
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Nation's  postal   workers  are  stlU  the 

I  oorly  paid  group  In  America,  despite 

Increase  given  them  last  July  by 

Recla«siflcation    Act    which    b«- 

4lectlTe  at  that  time. 

w*a  the  first  pay  Increase  they  re- 
in 90  years. 

so.  It  added  only  $400  a  year  to  the 
the  Individual  postal  worker  which 
largely  nullified  by  the  increased  wtth- 
tax  and  retirement  deductions, 
the  only  actual  increase  in  "take- 
pay  for  the  postal  worker  after  his 
In  wages,  was  gained  from  overtime 
Saturday  work,  and  he  is  now  deprived 
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actual  situ<Mion  with  respect  to  tha 

thousands  of  postal  workers  now — 

constitute  one  of  the  n.nst  indis- 

groups  in  our  national  life — is  that 

compelled  to  maintain  their  homes 

on   even   le^s   pay    pjoportlon- 

t^ian  before  the  skimpy  gesture  made 

last  year. 

baa  been  some  recognition  of  this 

aituatlbn  In  Congress.  Representative  BuacH. 

Vlrf  Inla.  and  Senator  ICcao.  of  New  Tork. 

Introduced  a  bill  which,  if  passed,  will 

an  additional  temporary  increase  of 

uaJly. 

why  Is  the  proposed  new  Increase  tem- 
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why  is  It  such  a  niggardly  sum? 
Surely,  the  postal  workers  of  the  Nation, 
qerform   such   a   vital   service   for   the 
are  entitled  to  adequate  pay  on  a 

basis, 
in  view  of  the  higher  costs  of  llv- 
wlftich  now  prevail,  an  annual  increase 

would  be  little  enough, 
wbuld  not  put  postal  workers  on  a  level 
eVen  the  lowest  paid  workers  in  private 
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But  It  would  enable  them  to  conduct  their 
homes  and  raise  thel.  families  a  little  closer 
to  the  American  standard  of  living  than  has 
been  i  osslble  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

If  t  le  American  people  as  a  whole  have 
been  under  the  Illusion  that  the  increased 
postal  ;>ay  voted  by  Congress  last  year  entirely 
dlMha  ged  the  national  obligation  to  these 
V  orkers,  they  should  face  some  facts. 
Joint  conference  of  aflUiated  postal 
plo^ees   provides   some   of    the   pertinent 
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mall  handler  in  the  senior  grade, 

years  of  service,  now  has  a  total  take- 

wy  or  $33.64  per  week. 

n^wly  appointed  married  man  and  war 

in  that  same  post  takes  home  only 

a  week,  and  if  he  Is  single  he  takes 

(knly  $27.27, 

think  that  Is  adequate  pay  for  a 
public  service  that  means  so  much 
individual  citizen  and  every  business 
in  America? 

should  promptly  pass  an  edequate 
readjustment  bill  in  the  Interest  of 
workers,  not  In  the  penurloiis  terms 
Burch-Mead  bill,  but  with  recognition 
long  and  continuing  Injustice  to  poe- 
of  which  the  Congress  and  the 
are  Jointly  guilty. 


Return  to  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

NON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THt  SKNATK  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Fridpy.  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  ucan- 
Imoxis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addres.s  en- 
titled "Return  to  Justice."  which  I  de- 
livered in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  February  14. 
1946.  to  the  Republicans  of  Texas! 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans.  I  was  delighted  to  be 
Invited  to  come  to  Dallas  to  speak  on  the 
occasion  of  your  Lincoln  Birthday  dinner. 
I  eagerly  accepted  your  invitation  because 
It  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  eiprcaa  again 
my  gratitude  to  the  Texas  Republicans  for 
the  wcHiderful  treatment  they  gave  me  in 
1940  at  Philadelphia  when  they  still  stood 
with  Ohio  on  the  last  ballot.  I  hope  that  I 
have  given  them  no  cause  to  regret  the  course 
which  they  took  at  that  time.  I  have  been 
able  to  keep  in  to'jch  with  your  leaders,  and 
I  would  be  ungrateful  indeed*  if  I  did  not 
express  my  admiration  for  the  political  wis- 
dom and  couragi-  of  your  national  commit- 
teeman from  Texas.  Col    R   B.  Creager. 

This  week,  all  over  the  United  States.  Re- 
publicans are  meeting  in  honor  of  the  birth- 
day of  the  real  founder  of  the  Republican 
Party.  Abraham  Lincoln.  During  the  last  2 
days  I  have  participated  in  great  enthusiastic 
meetings  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  I  have 
heard  reverberations  of  similar  meetings  in 
other  States.  We  are  opening  the  campaign 
of  1946.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  control  of  the  Conn-ess  will  return  to 
the  Republican  Party  thia  year,  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  entire  Government  in  1948 

During  recent  years  we  have  wandered  far 
from  the  principles  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
those  principles  are  still  strong  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people.  They  have  seen  re- 
mained strong  In  the  hearts  of  a  good  pro- 
portion of  the  Democratic  Party.  That  party 
today  IS  hopelessly  split  between  those  who 
follow  the  Political  Action  Committee  pro- 
gram on  every  issue,  and  those  who  believe 
still  in  the  principles  of  American  consti- 
tutional government  and  free  enterprise. 
Unfortunately,  the  American  wing  Is  so  de- 
moralized by  the  course  of  the  prevailing 
forces  In  the  party  that  it  U  unable  to  de- 
velop any  program  of  progress  within  those 
constitutional  principles.  At  first  it  hoped 
that  Mr.  Truman  would  turn  in  its  direc- 
tion, but  he  has  chosen  to  follow  the  New 
Deal  PAC  course  on  every  important  meas- 
tire  which  he  has  proposed,  except  his  timid 
fact-findirg  labor  suggestion.  He  has  chosen 
the  course  of  unlimited  public  spending  and 
constantly  Increasing  power  to  Washington 
bureaucracy.  He  complains  that  Congress 
delayed  the  adoption  of  his  meas\ires.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  has  been  such  delay  be- 
cause Congress — most  of  the  Republicans 
and  half  of  the  Democrats — differ  basically 
with  his  philoaophy.  The  newspapers  are 
inclined  to  be  critical  of  legislative  bodies, 
but  Congressmen  represent  the  views  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  far  more  than 
any  group  which  can  be  gathered  together 
anywhere.  They  do  not  vote  against  Truman 
and  the  PAC  because  of  any  prejudice  or  any 
partisanship.  They  vote  against  him  be- 
cause they  knew  that  if  they  would  stay  in 
Congress,  they  must  vote  their  own  prin- 
ciples, and  represent  the  true  feelings  and 
philoeophy  of  the  American  people  in  their 
dlsuicts. 

The  Republican  Party  is  founded  on  two 
great  principles  of  government.  In  the  plat- 
form of  1944  and  the  recent  statement  of 
principles,  by  the  Republicans  In  Congress 
we  have  prop>osed  a  constructive  program  of 
progress  in  every  field  into  which  govern- 
ment should  enter.  But  in  drafting  that 
program  we  are  concerned  that  every  meas- 
xirt  be  in  accord  with  those  principles.  Lin- 
coln stated  them  eloquently  In  his  Oettys- 
burg  address.  "Pour  score  and  seven  years  ago 
OUT  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedl- 
caud  to  the  propoaitlon  that  all  men  aro 


created  equal  "  Liberty  and  equality;  liberty 
and  Justice:  liberty  under  law  impartially 
administered. 

At  Kansas  City  I  pointed  out  that  every 
one  of  President  Truman's  measures  is  ba^ed 
on  a  restraint  of  liberty,  on  more  regulation 
of  business,  on  more  regulation  of  the  lives 
of  our  citixens,  on  more  centralization  of 
power  m  Washington  and  less  Independence 
for  States  and  local  communities.  If  we  go 
along  that  course,  we  will  be  accepting  the 
very  totalitarian  ideas  which  we  have  fought 
two  wars  to  destroy. 

Tonight  1  want  10  dwell  particularly  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  return  to  Justice,  a  return 
to  principles  of  fairness  and  impartiality  be- 
tween every  citizen,  a  return  to  a  rule  of  law 
and  of  equal  Justice  under  law.  There  Is  no 
principle  which  more  distinguishes  the  Re- 
publican Ideals  of  America  from  the  totali- 
tarian ideal  of  Hitler  and  Mtusolint  to  de- 
stroy which  so  many  American  boys  have 
lost  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle  There 
Is  no  principle  which  more  distinguishes 
America  and  England  from  Russia,  and  leads 
to  the  dlflerences  which  we  find  in  all  our 
negotiations  with  our  Allies  Abraham  Lin- 
coln once  expressed  his  view  of  Its  impor- 
tance, when  he  said:  "Let  reverence  for  the 
laws  be  breathed  by  every  American  mother 
to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her  lap. 
let  it  be  Uught  In  the  schools,  in  the  semi- 
naries, and  in  colleges;  let  it  be  written  in 
primers,  spelling  books,  and  in  almanacs:  let 
it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  In 
legislative  halls,  and  enforced  In  courts  of 
Justice  " 

The  whole  ideal  of  Justice  is  foreign  to  a 
totalitarian  state.  There  the  law  and  the 
courts  are  instruments  of  state  policy.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  them  that  a  court  would 
concern  itself  to  be  fair  to  those  who  appear 
before  it  when  the  state  has  an  Interest.  Nor 
do  they  feel  any  need  of  being  fair  between 
one  man  and  another,  nor  to  present  logical 
argument  to  Justify  a  position.  Nothing  is 
more  typical  of  the  American  Communist 
than  to  assert  and  reassert  an  argument 
which  has  teen  completely  answered  and 
disproved.  In  order  to  secure  his  point  by 
propaganda  to  the  Ignorant.  This  inclina- 
tion to  disregard  Justice,  impartiality,  and 
logic  has  spread  into  the  United  States,  first 
with  the  New  Deal  type  of  legislation,  and 
then  with  the  war,  for  war  is  a  great  pro- 
moter of  totalitarian  government.  "Inter 
arma  leges  silent." 

In  war  all  of  us  recognize  that  justice  to 
the  individual,  vital  as  It  Is.  must  be  sub- 
ordinate to  the  tremendous  national  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  nation  itself.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  suspended  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  But  now  we  are  faced  with  a  gov- 
ernment which.  In  effect,  proposes  to  con- 
tinue war  powers  as  long  as  they  can  be 
stretched,  and  with  them  the  subordination 
of  fairness  to  some  supposed  national  policy. 
We  hear  constantly  the  fallacious  argument. 
"If  you  would  surrender  these  rights  to  win 
the  war,  is  It  not  Just  as  necessary  to  sur- 
render them  to  win  the  peace?  '  "If  you 
will  incur  a  »50.000.000.000  deficit  to  win  the 
war,  why  not  a  »60,000,000,OCO  deficit  to  cre- 
ate prosperity  at  home?"  Unless  we  desire 
to  weaken  for  all  time  the  Ideals  of  Justice 
and  equality,  it  Is  absolutely  essential  that 
our  program  of  reconversion  abandon  the 
philosophy  of  war.  that  It  be  worked  out 
within  the  principles  of  Jufctice. 

We  had  already  wandered  far  from  justice 
at  home.  Expediency  was  always  the  key  of 
New  Deal  legislation.  In  particular  those 
who  have  administered  the  law  have  felt  no 
necessity  to  be  fair.  There  are  counUe«a 
examples. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  based 
00  the  sound  principle  that  collecUve  bar- 
g»*"t"I  ahould  not  be  Interfered  with  by  em- 
ployers. But  wide  discretion  was  given  to 
the  Board,  and  the  first  Board  members.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  administer  the  act  fairl«. 
regarded  themselves  as  crusaderc  to  put  'a 
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CIO  union  Into  every  plant  in  the  United 
B»Ates  without  consideration  of  any  element 
of  Impartiality.  I  sat  for  weeks  hearing  the 
bitter  complaints  against  the  administration 
of  that  law.  and  the  most  violent  complaints 
came  from  the  heads  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
more  serious  miscarriages  of  Justice  have  ever 
occurred  in  the  United  States  than  under 
that  first  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Even  President  Roosevelt  was  finally  forced 
to  replace  all  the  members  of  that  Board. 
There  are  still  many  injustices  In  the  labor 
field.  Industry  stlH  feels  that  questions  re- 
garding the  calling  of  elections  and  the  re- 
instatement of  workers  are  d3Cided  without 
the  slightest  consideration  of  principles  of 
Justice.  Industrialists  are  being  criticized 
becaiise  they  do  not  submit  their  disputes  to 
arbitration  by  the  President  or  his  ap- 
pointees. Obviously,  they  feel  from  experi- 
ence that  those  appointees  will  t>e  strongly 
prejudicial  against  their  {Msition,  and  that 
the  decision  will  be  based  not  on  principles 
of  law  but  on  Government  policy.  The  fact- 
finding board  In  the  General  Motors  case 
clearly  stated  that  Its  decision  was  based  on 
a  wage-price  policy  declared  by  President 
Truman  in  a  speech  without  authority  of 
law.  If  we  establish  fact-finding  boards,  we 
ought  to  declare  by  law  the  principles  on 
which  they  must  act.  Furthermore,  there 
is  no  justice  in  a  situation  where  the  em- 
ployer is  responsible  for  carrying  out  his 
agreements,  but  the  union  is  not.  Unions 
should  be  required  to  be  incorporated  and 
furnish  financial  reports  to  their  members. 

Now  we  have  the  fame  kind  of  enforce- 
ment proposal  in  the  Chavez  bill  to  set  up 
a  Fair  Employment  Practice  Commission. 
Even  in  the  endeavor  to  stop  discrimination 
we  cannot  afford  to  go  further  with  the 
unfair  labor-practice  technique,  because  it 
gives  arbitrary  power  to  a  board  necessarily 
prejudiced,  with  practically  no  appeal  to  the 
courts.  I  Introduced  an  FEPC  bill  based  on 
the  Republican  platform,  and  based  on  the 
principle  of  Intelligent  study  of  employment 
situations,  and  voluntary  plans  to  im- 
prove employment  opportunities  for  Negroes. 
against  whose  employment  there  is  serioas 
discrimination  in  many  localities — more,  I 
believe,  in  Northern  States  than  in  the  South, 
I  believe  that  progress  can  only  be  made  in 
this  field  by  voluntary  means,  but  certainly 
It  cannot  be  made  with  safety  by  making 
inju.«tice  a  part  of  the  procedure. 

The  practice  of  creating  administrative 
boards  has  destroyed  Justice  in  many  fields. 
Wh;n  Government  got  into  the  business  of 
regulating  the  production  of  every  farmer, 
telling  him  what  he  could  sow  and  what  he 
could  reap.  It  had  to  set  up  an  adminis- 
trative machinery  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  any  court  to  control.  The  enforcement  of 
milk  prices,  production,  and  distribution  by 
Federal  milk  boards  has  been  pursued  with- 
out regard  to  any  legal  principle.  The  at- 
tempt to  control  cattle  through  the  OPA  has 
operated  to  bring  losses  to  thousands  of 
farmers.  Regimentation  is  Inconsistent  with 
Justice  because  the  detailed  control  of  mil- 
lions of  individuals  has  to  be  left  to  admin- 
istrative boards.  Such  beards  are  always 
concerned  with  policy,  but  not  with  Justice. 

I  have  followed  closely  the  history  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  I  felt  that 
price  control  was  necessary  In  war.  and  I 
helped  to  draft  a  fair  bill.  More  and  more 
the  actions  of  the  OPA  have  come  utterly 
to  disregard  the  law  and  disregard  Justice  or 
fairness  to  individual  producers,  marufactur- 
ers.  and  distributors.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  prompt  hearing,  particularly  before 
the  man  who  makes  the  final  decision. 
Months  pass  before  action  is  taken  on  pro- 
tests. The  Government  policy  to  keep  all 
official  prices  from  rising  in  any  degree  domi- 
nates every  decision  where  businessmen  are 
concerned.  As  costs  rose,  one  concern  after 
another  was  squeezed  until  thousands  of 
Bmali  businessmen  were  forced  to  quit.     Dur- 


ing the  war.  while  I  protested.  I  felt  that, 
after  all.  these  concerns  were  casualties  of 
the  war.  no  more  unfortunate  than  the  thou- 
sands who  battled  In  the  Army.  But  the 
same  injustice  continues  today. 

Except  in  the  case  of  rents  and  very  scarce 
commodities,  I  believe  that  our  only  recourse 
is  to  let  controls  expire  on  July  1,  1946.  As 
to  the  controls  which  remain,  we  had  better 
abolish  OPA  and  transfer  what  is  left  to  other 
agencies.  It  is  the  more  necessary  because 
those  who  dominate  the  OPA  and  Its  enforce- 
ment division  have  utterly  lost  the  American 
philosophy  of  justice.  They  have  no  desire 
to  be  fair. 

Business  has  received  the  same  kind  of 
treatment  under  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty 
law.  Hearings  are  held  before  boards  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  making  tne  final 
decisions,  decisions  which  may  destroy  an 
American  industry.  Now  it  is  even  proposed 
to  hold  a  general  conference  in  Europe  with 
a  number  of  foreign  nations  to  make  these 
reciprocal  treaties  in  some  secret  meeting, 
with  even  less  opportunity  to  be  heard  for 
those  whose  business  is  at  stake.  In  this 
field,  as  in  many  others,  we  have  delegated 
to  the  President  powers  to  t>e  exercised  in 
his  individual  discretion,  without  the  slight- 
est requirement  of  any  conformity  to  law  or 
principle. 

I  have  seen  something  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  Wages  andjlours  Act.  The  director  is 
prosecutor,  Judge,  jury,  and  instigator  of  pri- 
vate suits.  The  employer  is  presumed  to  be 
gulltj* until  he  proves  himself  innocent. 

Since  the  days  of  the  New  Deal's  attack  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  constitutional  law  has 
been  weakened.  He  is  a  rash  lawyer  who, 
today,  will  predict  that  any  law  passed  by 
Congress  will  ever  be  held  unconstitutionai 
by  the  present  Supreme  Court. 

Practically  every  measure  presented  by  the 
administration  in  the  field  of  social  welfare 
is  based,  not  on  law  laid  down  by  Congress, 
but  on  unlimited  power  given  to  a  Federal 
bureau  to  deal  with  States,  locsil  governments, 
and  individuals,  according  to  regulations 
made  in  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  some  bu- 
reau chief  and  chant^eable  at  any  moment  bv 
his  arbitrary  will.  For  years  the  administra- 
tion has  opposed  the  passage  of  the  bill  reg- 
ulating administrative  procedure  in  Federal 
agencies.  It  has  opposed  it  because  that  bill 
strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  the  New  Deal, 
the  action  of  Government  bureaus  according 
to  policy  and  expediency  without  restraint-by 
law  or  Justice.  Progress  can  be  made  in  these 
fields  of  social  welfare  under  law.  if  Congress 
will  tate  the  trouble  to  write  the  law  But 
the  administration  of  matters  in  the  field  of 
social  welfare  should  be  left  to  the  States, 
where  it  Is  usually  conducted  In  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  and  without  the  de- 
tailed regulation  by  administrative  beards 
which  is  so  serious  a  denial  of  justice. 

One  thing  which  has  turned  the  people 
back  towards  an  appreciation  of  law  is  their 
experience  with  the  Army.  Justice  in  the 
Army  is  hardly  Justice  at  all.  Thousands  of 
men  feel  that  they  have  not  had  a  square 
deal.  Over  and  over  again  promises  were 
made,  only  to  be  broken  because  the  heads  of 
the  War  Department  believed  that  national 
necessity  knew  no  law.  Having  accepted  this 
principle  they  make  the  mistake  of  confus- 
ing their  own  opinions  and  policies,  chang- 
ing from  day  to  day,  with  national  necessity. 
Once  ycu  admit  an  exception  to  the  rule  of 
law.  there  is  no  stopping  place  in  your  slide 
toward  statism.  the  arbitrary  control  of  the 
Individual  by  the  State.  There  is  a  general 
feeling  that  the  courts  martial  conducted  by 
the  Army  have  departed  from  many  principles 
of  Justice,  that  men  have  not  had  fair  trials, 
and  that  grossly  excessive  penalties  have  been 
Imposed.  In  Hawaii  the  Army  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  courts,  and  the  his- 
tory of  that  administration  should  be  an 
eye-opener  to  those  who  think  that  Ameri- 
cans have  some  innate  sense  of  law  and  Jus- 


tice, which  differentiates  them  from  other 
people.  It  can  happen  here.  Innocent  men 
were  imprisoned  without  trial,  courts  wve 
conducted  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
most  elementary  rules  of  evidence,  there  was 
absolutely  ho  appeal  to  anyone  from  the 
arbitrary  arrogance  of  minor  officers.  The 
moment  you  admit  that  Government  policy 
is  above  the  law.  you  soon  reach  an  absolute 
denial  of  the  principle?  of  Justice  on  which 
we  thought  this  country  was  founded. 

There  is  another  field  In  which  we  seem  to 
have  accepted  the  principle  of  expediency  or 
necessity,  and  abandoned  the  principle  of 
Justice.  That  is  in  the  whole  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  have  drifted  into  a  condi- 
tion where  in  subsunce  the  world  is  to  be 
ruled  by  the  power  of  the  great  nations,  and 
not  by  International  law.  I  felt  we  should 
join  the  United  Nations  Organisation,  and  I 
approve  the  Charter,  but  under  the  Charter 
in  many  respects  the  set-up  of  the  Security 
Council  is  a  denial  of  justice. 

Article  39  gives  the  Security  Council  power 
to  adopt  any  measure,  economic  or  military, 
•which  it  considers  necessary  to  maintain  or 
restore  international  peace  and  security. 
While  the  Charter  prescribes  justice  as  one 
of  the  guides  for  the  assembly,  it  can  in  no 
way  be  construed  to  make  it  a  guide  or  even 
a  consideration  for  the  Security  Council. 

In  perfect  accord  with  the  Charter,  the 
Security  Council  could  decree  the  destruction 
of  a  nation,  although  its  cause  is  just,  simply 
because  its  location  or  its  misfortunes  make 
It  a  center  of  International  contest.  I  offered 
an  amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
directing  our  delegate  not  to  vote  for  the 
use  of  force  against  any  nation  tinless  he  was 
satisfied  that  the  result  would  be  in  accord 
with  International  law  and  justice  as  well  as 
peace  and  security.  The  fact  tiiat  this  was 
rejected  by  the  administration  shows  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  have  accepted  the  phi- 
losophy of  force  as  the  controlling  factor  in 
international  action. 

I  believe  that  ultimate  peace  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  rule  of  law  and  Justice,  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  opinion  of  the  world. 
Force,  even  if  applicable  to  all  powers,  which 
it  is  not  while  the  veto  P9wer  exists,  should 
only  be  one  of  the  weapons  of  Justice.  I  be- 
lieve that  our  delegate,  by  Insisting  always 
on  Justice,  can  lead  the  world  in  that  direc- 
tion. Apparently,  only  the  Republican  Party 
can  make  justice  a  policy  cf  the  United  States 
Government. 

At  Tehran,  at  Yalta,  at  Moscow,  we  have 
forgotten  law  and  justice.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  a  rule  of  law  than  the  mak- 
ing of  secret  treaties  distributing  the  terri- 
tory of  the  earth  In  accordance  with  deals 
and  pure  expediency.  We  cannot  excuse 
ourselves  by  declining  territorial  acquisition 
or  subjecting  ourselves  to  unreasonable  and 
illogical  restrictions  en  our  sovereignty  over 
unpopulated  Pacific  islands.  We  are  Just  as 
much  to  blame  if  we  acquiesce  In  unjustified 
acquisition  of  territory  by  others  and  han-l 
over  to  them  property  without  trusteeship, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Kurlle  Islands. 

There  can  be  nothing  further  from  justice 
than  the  proposed  territorial  settlements  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Without  a  word  cf  protest 
we  seem  to  have  agreed  to  the  acquisition 
of  Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  by  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  There  U  little  justice  in  the 
action  we  have  taken  regarding  these  Baltic 
peoples.  There  Is  little  Justice  to  the  people 
of  Poland  in  the  arrangements  we  have  made 
regarding  the  government  of  that  unfortu- 
nate country.  The  extending  of  justice 
throughout  the  world  may  be  and  Is  beyond 
our  powers,  but  certainly  we  need  not  Join 
in  the  process  by  which  force  and  national 
policy  is  permitted  to  dominate  the  world.  I 
believe  that  all  Americans  view  with  discom- 
fort the  war  trials  which  are  going  on  in 
Germany  and  Japan.  I  do  not  purport  to 
pass  final  judgment  on  the  wisdom  of  that 
procedure,  but  they  do  violate  that  funda- 
mental principle  of  American  law  that  a  man 
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n  In  the  Senate  now  for  7  years. 
I  have  been  hopeful  that  the 
of     the     Democratic     Party 
liberty  and  Justice  again   Into 
Many  of  its  leaders  would  weN 
result  now.  but  with  the  accept- 
P^ldent  Trtunnn  of  every   theory 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal   bu- 
lome.   and   of   the   American   im- 
I  broad.  I  ))elleve  that  hope  Is  vain. 
not  desire  the  foundations  of  our 
be  washed  away  from  under  us 
remedy  except  the  return  to  power 
which  Its  great  leader.  Abraham 
on  its  career  of  liberty  and 
ere   is  no  greap  difference  today 
parties  In  the  ideals  of  economic 
progress,    high-level    employ- 
production,    and    social    welfare 
Americans  desire  to  attain.     The 
whether   they   shall    be   tempo- 
auperflcially    attained    by    huge 
l^wer  and  money,  by  Government 
no  attention   to   individuals,   or 
shall  be  permanently  reached 
^orm  and  sulxtance  of  an  Amerl- 
based  on  impartiality  between 
nan.   between  capital   and   labor, 
state   and   the   individual.   t>e 
and  nation. 
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ing  the  very  existence  of  this  Republic.  It  is 
proposed  that  we  issue  three  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  million  additional  paper 
dollars  to  finance  a  British  loan.  During  the 
next  3  years  Britain  expects  to  spend  twice 
the  amount  of  this  loan  on  armaments.  If 
Britain  gets  such  a  loan  from  us  she  will  be 
able  to  hold  her  own  In  the  world's  current 
armament  race.  Henry  Wallace  says  not  only 
must  we  put  up  six  thousand  million  dollars 
to  carry  cut  our  pledge  In  the  Bretton  Woods 
•CMinent.  plus  thrte  and  a  half  thousand 
milUon  dollars  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  plus  several  thousand  million  dol- 
lars for  UNRBA.  but  In  addition  to  those  car- 
loads of  paper  money  this  great  liberal  leader 
anticipates  that  during  the  next  3  years  we 
must  put  up  fifteen  thousand  mUllon  dol- 
lars for  additional  loans  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  I  do  not  charge  the  American  spon- 
sors of  these  vicious  loans  with  a  desire  to 
finance  a  world  armament  race,  but  the  net 
result  of  their  fantastic  proposal  wUl  do 
exactly  that.  What  a  bankrupt  heritage  this 
generation  of  Americans  Is  leaving  to  pos- 
terity. It  can  happen  here.  Ted  Oranlk. 
If  the  present  trends  continue,  soon  a  cup 
of  coffee  will  cost  $100  right  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

QtrXSTIONS 

1.  During  the  next  3  years  Britain  is  ex- 
pected to  spend  twice  the  amount  of  their 
loan  from  us  in  an  armament  race.  Should 
American  taxpayers  finance  such  an  expendi- 
ture? 

2  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  says  the 
trading  deficit  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  South 
America  for  the  next  3  years  will  be  »51.000.- 
000.000.  Excluding  the  United  States,  the 
rest  of  the  world  wUl  expend  during  the  next 
3  years  »«5,000.000.000  for  armaments.  If 
It  were  not  for  the  current  armament  race, 
would  there  be  a  deficit  of  $51,000,000,000 
abroad? 

3  If  Secretary  Wallace  Is  correct  that  the 
United  States  must  dig  up  an  additional 
$15,000,000,000  to  be  loaned  to  Europe  and 
Asia.  U  not  the  projected  British  loan  merely 
the  first  Instalment  of  a  huge  avalanche  of 
foreign   loans? 

4.  Is  the  British  loan  a  loan  to  end  all 
loans,  or  is  It  a  loan  to  cpen  the  floodgate 
of  countless  colossal  loans? 

5.  The  United  States  Treasury,  through  Its 
oolossal  bond-funding  profram.  has  imposed 
a  mortgage  on  every  item  of  private  property 
In  the  United  States  for  every  cent  It  would 
bring  on  a  good  market.  The  United  States 
owes  more  money  than  aU  the  other  na- 
tions combined  (excluding,  of  course.  Ger- 
many. Japan,  and  Italy  i .  Why  does  not  the 
State  Department  disclose  these  facts  to  the 
American  people? 

6.  The  United  SUtes  has  Indulged  in  defi- 
cit financing  for  15  years.  A  deficit  of  $30  • 
000.000,000  is  anticipated  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1.  1946.  How  much  deeper  In  the 
red  can  our  Treasury  go  without  exploding? 

7.  I  have  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Clayton  s  ir- 
responsible and  wildly  Inflationary  scheme 
to  subsidize  American  exports  My  plan  does 
not  add  to  the  already  inflated  currency  of 
America:  it  subtracts  from  it.  Instead  of 
being  Uiflationary  and  therefore  ruinous,  my 
proposal  Is  deflationary.  I  would  authorize 
the  Treasury  to  sell  special  bonds  to  Ameri- 
can investors:  the  proceeds  to  go  to  Briuin 
and  in  turn  whatever  Interest  and  principal 
Is  paid  by  Brluin  would  be  paid  to  these  in- 
vestors. These  bonds  would  bear  on  their 
face.  "Not  backed  by  the  credit  or  guaranteed 
by  the  United  States."  What  la  wrong  with 
my  substitute.  Mr.  Clayton? 

8  Under  the  OI  bUl  of  rights  we  guaran- 
tee loans  to  our  veterans  at  4  percent:  whUe 
the  British  loan  agreement  the  Interest  rate 
Is  considerably  under  2  percent  Are  not 
American  veterans  as  worthy  as  the  British 
■■plre? 

9  Foreign  holdings  In  the  United  SUtes  on 
January  I.  19M.  not  Including  $4  000  000  000 
In  foreign-owned  gold,  total  mors  than  $14  - 


000.000.000.  American  assets  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  are  $3,300,000,000  and  Can- 
ada $1,750,000,000.    How  do  you  like  that? 

10.  Why  does  not  a  British  financial  EUte- 
ment  accompany  the  Brltisli  loan  applica- 
tion? 

11.  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  $513,955,000  In 
1938.  That  was  the  Insignificant  sum  of 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  our  national  in- 
come for  that  year.  At  that  rate  it  would 
require  8  years  for  our  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  to  consume  the  projected  loan.  Is 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  our  national  In- 
come so  vital  an  export  Item  that  we  are  Justi- 
fied In  wrecking  our  economy  in  order  to  ob- 
tain it? 

12.  Lend-lease  cost  our  Treasury  $4«.C00.- 
000.000;  but  if  it  saved  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  It  fulfilled  a  noble  mission.  No  one 
complains  that  the  United  Kingdom  got  the 
lion's  share  of  this  gratuity.  However,  under 
the  guise  of  lend-lease  we  sold  BritUh  every 
conceivable  article  from  sewing  needles  to 
locomotive  engines.  The  bulk  of  this  mer- 
chandise had  no  direct  connection  with  the 
war.  From  us  it  was  a  gift;  but  the  British 
Government  sold  these  gifts  to  her  people  at 
^uil  market  value  and  put  the  money  in  her 
own  treasury.  That  helped  her  taxpayers 
finance  her  war.  If  we  really  owed  Britain 
anything  for  fighting  Germany,  have  we  not 
paid  that  debt  In  full? 

13.  Britain  began  her  conversion  to  civilian 
production  1  month  after  Eisenhower  In- 
vaded Normandy  and  long  before  Germany 
surrendered.  After  that  we  had  the  task  of 
bringing  Japan  to  her  knees,  so  Britain  had 
almost  a  ysars  start  on  us.  Why  is  official 
Washington  so  concerned  about  British  re- 
conversion  and  to  complacent  about  our  own 
reconversion? 

14.  An  advertisement  in  the  London  Dally 
Times  January  18.  1946.  reads:  "USA  orders 
360.000  vacuum  cleaners  from  Britain!' 
Before  the  war  we  sold  such  hou.sehold  equip- 
ment to  the  United  Kingdom.  Is  not  this  re- 
veaal  in  trading  significant? 

15.  While  Britain  Is  applying  for  a  loan 
here  she  is  negotiating  loans  to  other  nations 
Greece,  for  example,  geu  forty  million  in 
British  loans  and  Britain  receives  In  return 
valuable  commercial  and  poUUcal  ad- 
vantages. Why  is  BrlUln  loaning  money  If 
she  herself  must  twrrow? 

-tl^^;^''"*"  °**"  ^°^^*  ""><*  Latin  America 
$15,000  000  000.  This  debt  must  be  and 
should  be  serviced  and  paid  In  Brltith  goods 
Everyone  except  our  State  Department  under- 
sUnus  what  a  tremendous  advantage  that 
gives  British  factories  over  our  factories 
Loans  from  us  cannot  change  her  natural 
trading  advantages.  We  have  no  foreign 
debts  which  we  can  liquidate  with  American 
production.  Does  not  the  nature  of  the  Brit- 
ish debt  structure  give  her  a  tremendous 
trading  advantage  over  the  United  Sutes? 

B^turi^^°'^',  to  Werner  Knop  m  the 
Haturdav  Srenlng  Post.  February  9  issue: 
"The  net  income  of  every  Briton  after  taxes 
has  exactly  doubled.  His  wartime  savinas 
equal  $35,000,000,000  plus  $14,000.000  000  in 
SShts  "^^^  *°**  **"'y  '""*°°  '"  postwar 

That  totals  •89.000.000.000  of  British  pur- 
chasing power  through  savings.  On  a  per 
capita  basis  British  savings  equal  ours.  Why 
should  not  the  British  Government  borrow 
from  her  own  citizens  as  our  Government 
miist? 

18.  Germany  and  Japan.  Britains  two  pre- 
war competitors  for  world  trade— thanks  to 
^*  y°^'°thau  scorched -earth  policy- 
have  bean  completely  eliminated  as  indus- 
trial nattotis.  What  more  can  Britain  ask 
from  us  than  that? 

19.  Lending  money  to  foreign  nations  was 
not  one  of  the  original  purposes  for  which 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  was  created 
Should  the  pawnbrokers  emblem— three 
balls— now  dMxnrate  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury   In    Waahiufton?      Am    the    Xoundin« 
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fathers  turning  In  their  graves  as  they  view 
this  disturbing  spectacle? 

20.  In  the  United  States  politicians  and 
officeholders  are  here  today  and  gone  tomor- 
row. Is  a  nation  operating  under  such  a 
political  system  equipped  to  make  a  success 
of  the  international  banking  business? 

21.  Would  not  my  slogan  "Billions  for  the 
relief  of  the  starving  babies  abroad,  but  not 
one  cent  for  the  relief  of  empires"  be  timely 
and  very  proper  at  this  time? 

22.  We  are  all  seeking  an  easy  way  out  and 
a  short  cut  to  glory,  but  is  not  the  solution 
to  cur  problem,  Britain's  problem,  and  the 
worlds  problem,  work  and  sweat?  Is  there 
any  other  real  solution? 


A  Letter  From  a  Constituent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  members  of  the  band  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  Dixie  who  give  their  reasons 
for  their  desire  to  transfer  from  their 
pi'esent  assignment. 

U.  8  S   "Dixie"  Ba?«). 
U.  S.  S.  "Dixie."  Focrth  Division, 

Care  of  Fleet  Post  Office. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  February  26,  1946. 
Representative  Thomas  J.  Lane, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Repbesentative  Lane:  The  reason  for 
this  letter  is  to  appeal  to  you  to  do  all  you 
can  to  have  the  U.  S  S.  Dixie  band  transferred 
from  Its  present  duty.  We  have  many  ex- 
cellent reasons  for  this  change  of  duty  but  so 
far  our  requests  seem  to  have  fallen  upon 
deaf  ears.  Nor  are  we  given  any  sensible  in- 
formation as  to  the  why  or  wherefore. 

We  are  writing  all  the  Members  of  Congress 
who  represent  the  respective  members  of  our 
organization  We  sincerely  hope  that  you 
can  take  a  Just  view  of  our  condition  and 
help  us  all  you  can  as  our  ship  is  ready  to 
sail  April  1  for  at  least  6  months  of  foreign 
sea  duty  and  very  possibly  more. 

In  the  following  paragraphs  you  will  find 
the  reasons  we  set  forth  and  upon  which  we 
base  our  claims  that  we  rate,  need  and  de- 
serve a  change  from  sea  duty  to  shore  duty. 

We  are  not  bemg  used  as  musicians.  There 
is  little  likelihood  that  we  will  be  in  the 
future.  We  haven't  played  for  4  months. 
Several  of  our  key  men  have  been  released 
or  transferred  which  seriously  cripples  our 
ability  to  play  even  If  we  are  switched  back 
to  our  music  duties.  Our  present  duties  In- 
clude mess  cook  duty,  watches,  bus  driving, 
stevedoring,  and  various  working  parties. 
This  work  is  normally  done  by  seamen  or 
non-rated  men.     We  are  all  rated  musicians. 

When  we  left  the  school  we  were  told  that 
after  18  months  we  would  be  given  shore 
duty.  Later  the  bureau  changed  it  to  24 
months.  There  was  an  Alnav  put  out  In 
1945  that  stated  that  after  24  months  of  sea 
duty  a  man  is  eligible  for  rehabilitation  leave 
and  reassignment!  Our  ships  files  seem  to  be 
Incomplete  and  we  are  unable  to  find  the 
number.  We  have  been  on  the  Dixie  for  26 
straight  months  of  uninterrupted  and  con- 
tinuous sea  duty! 

Our  powers  as  musicians  have  Ijeen  waning 
considerably.  The  future  will  not  help.  In 
our  profession,  where  3  to  6  hours  a  day  of 
practice  are  almost  necessary  to  keep  in  good 
playing  condition,  this  4-month  lay-off  with  6 
more  in  the  ofllng  will  be  disastrous.    This 


ship  has  no  facilities  for  individual  practice 
and  very  little  for  band  rehearsal.  This  ship 
does  not  need  a  band. 

We  are  definitely  not  essential!  That  is 
definite  proven  by  the  type  of  duty  which 
has  replaced  our  specialized  duties. 

We  are  all  maladjusted  and  nervous  from 
our  continued  duty  in  the  Pacific.  We  didn't 
see  any  kind  of  civilization  for  almost  2 
years.  We  sincerely  doubt  if  we  will  be  able 
to  mentally  survive  another  ordeal  of  6 
months  or  possibly  more  time  at  sea. 

We  haven't  spared  ourselves  in  the  slight- 
est to  do  our  part  during  the  war  which  our 
records  will  testify.  Now  that  the  war  is 
over  we  feel  that  we  surely  rate  some  con- 
sideration. 

Out  of  a  group  of  1.400  men  the  band  Is 
practically  the  only  senior  group  to  return 
to  sea. 

We  hope  that  you  can  do  something  for  us 
and  that  you  will  be  convinced  of  our  plea 
before  April  1. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Paul  S.  Barth.  Musician  Second  Class; 
Robert  E.  Puff.  Musician  First 
Class;  Gerald  W.  Bordner,  Musi- 
cian Second  Class;  Robert  P. 
O'Brien.  Musician  Second  Class; 
Clyde  W.  Reynolds.  Musician 
Third  Class;  David  L.  Walters, 
Musician  Second  Class;  Donald  L. 
Dean.  Musician  Second  Class; 
Turner  M.  Gaught.  Musician  Sec- 
ond Class;  Leslie  E.  Walden.  Musi- 
clan  First  Class:  E.  Donald  Stute, 
Musician  Second  Class;  Golden  A. 
Smith,  Jr..  Musician  Second  Class; 
Robert  G.  Appleton.  Musician 
Third  Class;  Bruce  B.  Denney, 
Musician  Second  Class;  J.  H. 
Foley,  Musician  First  Class;  J.  W. 
Haas,  Musician  Second  Class;  F.  J. 
Hanneman,  Musician  Third  Class; 
Gordon  W.  Sperl.  Musician  Second 
Class;  C.  L.  Hartmann,  Musician 
First  Class. 
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Program 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFS 

Friday,  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  on  the  program.  Con- 
gress Speaks,  over  CBS,  Station  WTOP, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  12.  1946: 

Of  all  the  experiences  I  had  while  on 
the  committee's  assignment  to  the  Pacific 
bases,  the  most  vivid  Impression  remaining 
with  me  Is  the  vastness  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Here  is  an  area  of  tremendous  distances  It 
is  impossible  to  describe  adequately  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  which  faced  our  fighting 
forces  in  mounting  the  various  stages  of  the 
offensive  against  Japan.  Thousands  of  miles 
separate  the  many  groups  of  Islands  from 
which  the  Japs  had  to  be  routed  before  our 
men  could  move  forward  to  their  ultimate 
goal. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  ship- 
ping were  required  to  move  men  and  equip- 
ment across  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  on 
the  long  road  from  Guadalcanal  to  Iwo  Jlma. 
If  nothing  else  has  been  accomplished,  this 
assignment  has  convinced  me  that  the 
United  States  must  never  again  lose  sight  of 
its  true  relationship  to  the  lands  which  lie 
across  the  Pacific  Oceem.    To  maintain  and 


protect  that  relationship  the  first  essential 
Is  an  adequate  navy — with  the  correct  type 
of  ships  and  bases. 

Millions  have  been  spent  in  developing 
Island  bases,  some  of  which  are  so  situated 
that  they  are  of  vital  strategic  importance  to 
the  future  security  of  our  country.  After 
weighing  carefully  all  the  considerations  in- 
volved, it  is  my  sincere  o./inion  that  several 
of  these  Island  groups  must  be  retained  by 
the  United  States  as  our  exclusive  pos- 
sessions. 

The  Marshalls,  the  Marianas  group  and 
the  Carolines  are.  I  believe,  of  particular  Irh- 
portance.  These  must  be  developed  even 
further  until  they  are  formidable  American 
outposts.  I  am  unable  to  see  how  we  can 
intelligently  advocate  any  other  plan. 

These  Islands  have  been  of  tremendous 
value  in  the  development  of  the  offensive 
against  the  Jap  homeland.  Their  importance 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  has  been 
clearly  demonstrated  In  the  war  which  has 
Just  closed.  If  further  evidence  of  our  right 
to  these  bases  is  required,  then  I  respectfully 
and  humoly  call  attention  to  the  pretty, 
well-cared-for  cemeteries  which  dot  those 
islands:  where  row  after  row  of  white  crosses 
bear  mute  testimony  to  the  terrific  price  cur 
people  paid  to  win  these  Island  outposts.  The 
great  sacrifices  which  were  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  convince  me  that 
we  must  continue  to  be  vigilant  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  the  peace  these  brave 
men  bought  with  their  lives  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Because  of  these  men  who  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  cur  western 
frontier  is  now  far  west  of  San  Francisco. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  talking  to  many  of 
the  enlisted  men  in  the  service  who  are  sta- 
tioned on  the  Islands  and  in  Japan  acd 
China.  I  was  particularly  fortunate  in  meet- 
ing some  from  my  own  State.  Most  of  those 
I  met  had  but  one  wish  in  life — to  come  home. 

My  colleagues  and  I  asked  a  lot  of  qurstlons 
about  demobilization.  I  know  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous Job — with  many  heartaches — but 
the  Navy,  by  and  large,  is  trying  hard  to  do 
the  Job  well.  There  has  been  some  regretta- 
ble confusion  and,  in  some  instances,  delays 
which  were  particularly  galling.  But  there 
is  plenty  of  shipping  available  now  and  the 
men  are  on  the  move  toward  home.  I  ex- 
pect even  greater  progress  will  be  shown  as 
the  new  recruits  become  available  for  re- 
placements at  the  bases  and  aboard  the  ships 
overseas. 

The  stations  where  some  of  the  men  are 
serving  are  particularly  distasteful.  Some 
bases  are  being  rolled  up  and  there  is  little  or 
no  activity  outside  of  caring  for  surplus 
equipment  and  stores  and  making  the  sta- 
tions ready  for  inactlvation.  Some  of  the 
stations  are  pretty  rugged  and  at  some  bases 
the  climate  is  horrible.  All  these  things, 
added  to  the  fact  that  the  men  want  to  come 
home,  makes  it  pretty  tough  and  it's  no 
wonder  that  the  men  gripe. 

Some  of  the  men  are  depressed  because 
they  don't  know  Just  why  they  are  occupying 
particular  areas.  I  found  this  to  t>e  true,  par- 
ticularly among  the  marines  In  China.  From 
my  conversations  with  the  men  I  learned 
that  conditions  were  deplorable  when  they 
first  arrived.  Housing  was  far  from  adequate 
and  there  was  little  or  no  heating.  The  Jap 
quarters  which  the  marines  took  over  were 
filthy  and  the  weather  was  bitter  cold.  They 
have  come  a  long  way  since  then,  but  these 
men  need  some  serious  consideration. 

The  men  have  heard  and  read  about  state-  ^ 
ments  of  various  authorities  attempting  to 
explain  why  the  marines  are  in  China.  Their 
Job  Is  supposed  to  be  helping  China  to  re- 
patriate the  Japs.  They  are  guarding  rall^ 
roads  and  communication  lines  and  many  of 
them  wonder  if  they  are  destined  to  become 
a  permanent  garrison.  The  letters  which 
they  receive  from  home  indicate  the  same 
concern  Is  shared  by  their  parents.  This 
frame  of  mind  Is  not  good. 
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fi^nUy    believe    our    State    Department 

make  a  forthrigbt  statement  outlln- 

cMir  policy  In  A&la.     I  have  met  many 

I  arf  convinced  that  we  are  definitely  com- 

to  Intervention  In  China.     I  have  met 

many  who  are  convinced  that  we  have 

cl«ir-€ut  policy  of  any  kind  relative  to 

Ka«t.     Th!i  Is  an  unhealthy  sltua- 

Our  policy  In  China  and  in  the  Pacific 

la  Interwoven  with  our  policy  toward 

Asib.     It  needs  to  be  honest  and  clearly 

The  servicemen  and  the  folks  walt- 

them  at  home  are  entitled  to  know 

dhat  policy  Is,  and  I  believe  It  is  now 

'S  to  set  a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of 

marines  from  China.     If  such  a  move 

I  know  the  marines  there  will  feel  a 

They  will  then  become  enthusiastic 

bas^dors  of  the  Dnited  States.     As  It  la 

they   certainly   aren't  selling    America 

anyone.     They    are    discontented.     They 
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hljik  our  State  Department,  on  many  oc- 

has    been    altogether    too    bashful 

letting  forth  our  position.     I  apprecl- 

l  admire  the  efforts  to  promote  har- 

imong   various   nations,   but.   I   don't 

In  harmony  at  any  price.     I  can  un- 

l  that  a  lot  of  give  and  take  is  neces- 

Intematlonal  relations,  but  I  think 

to  stop  concentrating  on  the  give 

a  little  while  and  pay  some  atten- 

the  taking  part  of  the  bargain. 

impresses  me  as  a  potential  market 

about  everything  that   the  United 

can    produce.     The   struggles   which 

ve  people  have  borne   for  so  long 

brought  them  to  the  brink  cf  destltu- 

ey  need  Just  ab<iut  everything.    An 

■  American  policy  toward  the  peo- 

a  will  enable  both  peoples  to  reap 

rrfward  for  many  years. 

)f  the  biggest  problems  we  found  Is 

Involving  surplus  property.    I  can't  be- 

1  yen  the  impression  I  received  when 

icres  and  acres  covered  with  equip- 

material  of  all  kinds.     Naturally. 

concerned  primarily  with  naval  prop- 

t  the  Army  has  a  similar  problem 

ich  It  is  wrestling. 

our    military    leaders    cculd    not 
o   contemplate   the   capitulation    of 
"  of  Invasion  of  their  homeland,  It 
to  lay  up  vast  stores  of  mate- 
kinds.    Just  about  the  biggest  Job 
has  now  Is  taking  care  of  all  these 


siort 


III 


pro  )erty 


have  been  built  and  requlsl- 

Oreat  eflTorts  have  been  made  by  the 

he  various  stations  to  get  as  much  as 

under  cover.     However,  it  Is  impoa- 

jrotect  all  of  It. 

c  [Imatlc  conditions  on   many  of  the 

such  that  a  great  deal  of  this  sur- 

Is  deteriorating  rapidly. 

talked  the  matter  over  with  my  eol- 

»nd   It   Is  our  Intention   to  suggest 

Ite  policy  In  connection  with  the 

of  this  property.    Much  of  It  can 

to   the  United  SUtea   for  dls- 

to  undertake   to  return   all   this 

t  would  t>e,  I  am  convinced,  a  very 

o  >eratlon   and  one   almost  certainly 

""  to  be  wasteful. 

add — In    anticipation    of    future 
work  at  some  of  the  bases  which 
to  develop  to  the  maximum  de- 
late— the    Navy    is    setting    aside, 
protective  arrangemenU.  a  great 
Equipment  and  parts  which  can  be 
cJMitractors.    This  will  result  In  a  con- 
saving  to  the  Government, 
d^vasutlon   and   destruction  of   the 
cities  over  which  the  war  rolled 
I  cant   begin   to  deacribe   to 
qondltlons  which  we  nw. 

I  had  read  of  the  great  bombing 

Tokyo  and  other  Japanese  cities — I 

>repared  for  the  sighu  which  met 

arrival  in  Japan.     General  Ifac- 

hU  staff  and  the  men  serving 


aid 


tuider  his  command  have  worked  wonders, 
but  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  be  done. 

The  pltpht  of  Manila  Is  very  sad.  Once  a 
moet  beautUul  city,  it  now  lies  in  almost 
complete  ruin.  Bravely  the  people  of  the 
city  carry  on,  and  on  every  hand  there  is  the 
evidence  of  the  struggles  of  men  and  women 
to  erect  homes  and  chapels  out  of  the  wreck- 
age that  lies  all  about.  The  Philippines  are 
receiving  considerable  help  from  our  armed 
forces,  but  I  fear  they  will  need  a  great  deal 
more  substantial  assistance  before  they  Will 
have  even  started  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
All  through  the  Islands  the  situation  Is  ths 
same 

I  have  learned  a  great  deal  on  this  assign- 
ment of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Represenuttves.  I  wish  it  were 
posslkde  for  all  Members  of  Congress  to  cover 
the  same  ground  I  wish  many  of  our  civic 
leaders  could  see  this  vast  area.  I  am  sure  It 
would  be  good  for  the  country. 

It  is  an  area  which  presents  great  oiq;>or- 
tunitles — but  It  also  presenU  grave  responsi- 
bilities. These  we  cannot  avoid — even  If  we 
would. 


Care  of  Disabled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  IdAINC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  letter: 

Portland.  Maine.  February  20,  1946. 
Hon.  RoBXBT  Hauc, 

House  Office  Building. 

Wastiington,  D.  C. 
DcA«  Sm:  The  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  Dr.  John  Stelle,  continues 
to  criticize  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  the  present 
head  of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  for  de- 
fending the  very  policy  upon  which  the 
Veterans'  Administration  was  established, 
namely,  the  giving  of  medical  care  to  the 
war  wounded  and  disabled. 

General  Bradley  has  now  been  Director  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  for  6  months, 
during  a  very  difficult  period.  He  was  ap- 
pointed last  August  when  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  in  a  bad  mess.  He  was  put 
In  because  the  "antiquated  and  InefBclenf 
methods  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
needed  to  be  changed.  He  came  Into  a  new 
Job  at  a  time  when  the  returning  soldiers 
were  flooding  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  a  stupendous  amount  of  work.  More- 
over, during  the  war.  the  Veterans'  AdminU- 
tratlon  had  a  depleted  staff  Most  cf  the 
doctors  In  It  had  left  for  service  In  the  Army 
and  Navy,  as  well  as  civilian  help.  Many 
of  the  demands  made  upon  It  were  completely 
unreasonable. 

General  Bradley  has  rightly  requested  that 
the  hospital  admission  be  restricted  to  serv- 
ice-disabled cases.  This  restriction  was  sug- 
gested In  an  effort  to  relieve  much  of  the 
present  overcrowding.  There  Is  a  90,000- 
patient  bed  load  and  two-thirds  of  these  are 
non-service-connected  cases  General  Brad- 
ley Is  reported  to  have  questioned  the  whole 
policy  of  hospitalization  of  veterans  who  do 
not  have  serv'ce-connected  aUments.  So  do 
we,  who  have  watched  Its  operation  for 
twenty-five  long  years.  I  am  sure  that  Gen- 
eral Bradley  Is  doing  a  good  Job.  He  has  given 
It  8  months  of  close  study,  with  many  good 
advisers  from  the  Disabled  American  Veter- 
ans of  World  War  I  and  others  Interested  In 
the  returning  soldier.  These  men  who  are 
not  In  poUtlcs  and  iwt  luterwted  in  getting 


votes  are  In  full  agreement  with  the  general's 
conviction  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
should  be  for  the  war-disabled  veterans.  It 
was  never  the  Intent  of  the  law  to  hospitalize 
ex-aarrleamen  for  nonservice  dlsabilltiet  un- 
less tlus«  servicemen  «ere  indigent — in  other 
words,  unable  to  pay.  A  pauper's  oath  is 
required  of  all  non-service-connected  cases, 
and  according  to  General  Bradley,  this  re- 
quirement In  practice  has  become  mere  fic- 
tion. He  therefore  Justly  and  correctly  sug- 
gested putting  an  end  to  this  sabotage  of 
Veteraiu'  Administration  facilities. 

Apparently  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and  the 
public  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  have  no 
right  to  Jeopardize  the  established  policy  of 
this  Government  that  America's  wartime 
disabled  t>e  given  first  consideration  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  For  this  purpose 
It  came  Into  existence.  To  throw  into  Its 
lap  the  madlesl  p-oblems  of  every  veteran, 
regardlen  of  the  cause  and  ability  to  pay, 
saddles  it  with  a  program  so  vast  that  the 
really  needy— the  war  wounded  and  dis- 
abled—will die  before  their  needs  are  met. 

Every  doctor  In  private  practice  and  every 
veteran  with  eyes  and  ears  open  knows  of 
financially  able  veterans  of  World  War  I  who 
have  no  service-connected  disability,  who 
went  in  and  crowded  cut  of  needed  bed.s  dis- 
abled soldiers  with  service-connected  disabill- 
ties.  No  one  wishes  to  deny  any  ex-service 
man  or  anyone  else  the  right  to  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care  If  he  Is  unable  to  pay. 
But  when  there  are  not  enough  beds,  when 
the  Veterans*  Administration  Is  flooded  with 
phony  claims  of  men  who  expect  to  get  some- 
thing from  the  Government,  when  they  know 
full  well  that  they  have  no  service-connected 
disability,  and  when  men  able  to  pay  go  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  demand  med- 
ical attention  to  which  they  are  not  entitled, 
then  we  thank  God  that  we  have  men  like 
Omar  Bradley.  He  U  wUllng  to  fight  for  what 
he  believes  Is  right,  even  when  he  must  fight 
the  commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  American  Legion  Is  a  big  organization 
with  millions  of  votes.  Its  rules  prevent  It 
from  entering  politico,  but  Its  commanders 
hsve  not  always  been  above  trying  to  get  po- 
litical plums  for  themselves,  or  above  mis- 
interpreting the  ideas  of  the  members  In 
their  own  way  of  thinking.  Commander 
Stelle  la  courting  the  good  will  of  the  "gim- 
me" members.  Veterans  often  spend  money 
liberally  for  liquor,  unneeded  automobiles 
and  other  luxuries— but  are  not  willing  to  pay 
out  a  red  penny  when  they  need  medical  care. 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  It  was  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  Legion  members  who  tried  to 
sponge  on  the  Veterans'  Administration.  If 
a  pauper's  oath  Is  required.  It  should  not  be 
kept  secret,  as  it  has  been.  The  press,  social 
welfare  workers,  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  have  led  some  ex-soldiers  Into 
the  belief  that  their  military  service  entitles 
them  to  medical  service  for  themselves  and 
family  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  disabled  veterans'  orpanlzation  has 
comparatively  few  members  though  It  has 
all  the  Ulklng  points.  It  hns  too  little  in- 
fluence. Many  Americans  have  never  heard 
of  its  existence.  It  is  a  minority  croup  It 
is  an  organization  m  which  the  strong  must 
look  out  for  the  weak  and  the  discouraged 
This  is  true  of  both  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans.  I  have  be- 
longed to  both  organizations  since  their  in- 
ception soon  after  the  1918  armistice,  and  I 
know  whereof  I  speak.  Ever  since  World 
War  I  the  disabled  veterans  hare  had  to  fight 
for  the  principle  that  the  disabled  veteran  Is 
the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  they  should  not  be 
crowded  out  by  financially  able,  able-bodied 
men. 

The  war  of  killing  people  Is  over.  After 
this  second  terrible  World  War,  there  are 
many  more  disabled  soldiers  and  they  are 
entitled  to  the  best  possible  care.  Surely 
th«  veterans  themselves  do  not  want  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  rigbu  accorded  by  law  to  the 
disabled  who  have  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

Gen.  Omar  Bradley  has  always  been  known 
as  a  soldier's  general.  He  knows  how  Im- 
portant it  is  to  separate  phony  claims  from 
the  real  McCoy.  This  takes  time.  He  is  try- 
ing to  put  first  things  first,  and  that  means 
the  war-disabled  soldiers  come  first.  I  am 
sure  they  will  as  long  as  he  is  head  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

AoaiAN  H.  SCOLTEN,  M.  D. 


The  Ordnance  Victory  System 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18),  1946 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Ordnance  Victory  System" 
written  by  Lt.  Gen.  L.  H.  Campbell,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  and  published  in  the 
.spring,  1946,  issue  of  the  magazine  Dixie 
Business.  This  article  deals  with  the 
miraculous  achievements  of  production 
by  the  Ordnance  Corps  of  the  Army  un- 
der General  Campbell's  direction  during 
the  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  OEDNANCE  VICTORY  SYSTEM 

(By  Lt.  Gen.  L    H.  Campbell.  Jr..  Chief  of 
Ordnance) 

During  World  War  II  the  Industry-ord- 
nance team  produced  more  than  98,000.000,- 
000  worth  Of  ammunition,  more  than  $3,- 
000,000.000  worth  of  small  arms,  more  than 
t5 ,000 .000 ,000  worth  of  artillery,  and  more 
than  919,000.000,000  worth  of  tank  and  vari- 
ous types  of  combat  and  noncombat  military 
vehicles.  The  total  dollar  volume  was  in 
excess  of  $38,000,000,000. 

Here  are  a  few  typical  Items.  The  Indus- 
try-ordnance team  produced  nearly  11  tons 
of  artillery  ammunition,  about  6.000.000  tons 
of  bombs  and  rockets,  more  than  15,000,000 
rifles,  carbines,  pistols,  revolvers,  and  Brown- 
ing automatic  rifles,  more  than  22.000,000 
helmets,  more  than  180,000  pieces  af  aircraft 
artillery,  more  than  270.000  tanks  and  self- 
propelled  weapons,  more  than  2,000.000 
trucks,  and  more  than  1,000,000  other  ve- 
hicles. 

This  gigantic  production  for  our  own  com- 
tiat  forces  and  for  more  than  40  Allied  na- 
-tions  was  made  possible  by  the  application 
Of  four  simple  formulas  which  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  editor  to  outline  briefly  for  the 
readers  of  Dixie  Business. 

First  of  all,  throughout  the  war.  the  em- 
phasis was  placed  upon  Industry-ordnance 
cooperation. 

My  first  ofBcial  act  on  t>ecoming  Chief  of 
Ordnance  on  June  1,  1942,  was  to  establish 
a  personal  advisory  staff  consisting  of  four 
outstanding  business  and  industrial  leaders 
who  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
phases  of  mass  production.  The  men  chosen 
were  Bernard  M.  Baruch,  chairman  of  the 
War  Industries  Board  in  World  War  I;  Lewis 
H.  Brown,  a  regimental  supply  officer  in  World 
War  I  and  president  of  the  Johns-Manvllle 
Corp.:  Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  who  com- 
pleted in  just  22  years  the  transition  from  a 
raw  ycung  surveyor  in  the  field  to  the  chief 
executive  position  In  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.; 


and  ¥L  T.  Keller,  president  of  Chrys- 
ler Corp.,  who  In  less  than  a  year  di- 
rected the  planning,  building,  and  outfitting 
of  a  mammoth  tank  arsenal  and  completed 
production  on  his  first  tank.  The  appoint- 
ment of  these  men  was  intended  to  under- 
score again  and  to  reafiEj^m  in  tlie  most  em- 
phatic way  the  tremendous  importance  of 
Industry's  role  in  the  great,  bewildering,  on- 
rushing  armament  program. 

These  and  other  advisory  groups  gave  gen- 
erously of  their  time,  entirely  without  com- 
pensation, to  help  the  Ordnance  Department 
carry  on,  as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible, 
Its  vital  part  In  the  most  gigantic  manufac- 
turing, training  and  warehotislng  program  in 
human  history.  At  various  intervals,  civilian 
experts  and  ordnance  officers  worked  over  a 
great  variety  of  problems — engineering  and 
production  problems,  administration  and  per- 
sonal problems,  maintenance  and  supply 
problems,  facility-expansion  problems,  train- 
ing problems,  and  a  multitude  of  miscellane- 
ous qucotions  pertaining  to  such  matters  as 
contract  terminations  and  property  disposal, 

Industry-Ordnance  cooperation  was  not  a 
new  idea.  The  novelty  was  In  bringing  to 
perfection  the  teamwork,  the  ability  to  work 
together,  of  a  new  civilian-military  backfleld 
with  a  new  quarterback  calling  the  signals. 
The  same  teamwork  which  was  developed  In 
the  executive  backfleld  was  also  developed  In 
the  line — the  operating  branches. 

This  wholehearted  cooperation  between  In- 
dustry and  Government,  which  was  demon- 
strated so  forcibly  during  the  war  years, 
created  an  invaluable  precedent  which  has 
equal  bearing  and  Importance  in  the  peace- 
time years  ahead.  Jndustry  and  Government 
should  continue  to  work  together  In  building 
a  better  and  more  prosperous  America. 

Our  second  principle  of  operation  was  to 
clear  the  way  for  Industry  at  maximum  capa- 
city and  efficiency.  Our  six  old-line  arsenals, 
together  with  our  headquarters  technical 
staff  were  the  principal  repositories  of  arma- 
ment knowledge  down  through  the  years. 
Our  greatest  responsibility  was  to  pass  on  to 
Industry  this  priceless  know-how  In  the 
manufacture  of  rifles,  artillery,  ammunition 
and  tank-automotive  vehicles.  After  that 
Industry  was  encouraged  to  Improve  upon  our 
techniques.  If  at  all  possible,  particularly  In 
the  way  of  mass  production  methods.  While 
It  is  true  that  Industry  had  to  meet  rigid  mili- 
tary speciflcatlons,  our  one  desire  was  to  aid 
Industry  in  every  possible  way  rather  than  to 
dictate  to  Industry  how  the  job  should  be 
done.  This  faith  In  the  ability,  ingenuity, 
and  resourcefulness  of  American  Industry  was 
amply  repaid  In  unprecedented  production. 

Our  arsenals  were  at  all  times  prepared  to 
supply  production  techniques  to  civilian 
manufacturers  who  had  no  previous  experi- 
ence in  the  production  of  ordnance  equip- 
ment. But  our  arsenals  also  received  many 
beneflts  from  those  Industrial  flrms  with 
which  they  have  been  associated.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  national  emergency  the 
arsenals  were  able  to  contribute  their  pilot 
line  techniques  to  civilian  manufacturers. 
Later  In  the  war  these  same  manufacturers 
were  able  to  Improve  upon  Initial  arsenal 
techniques,  to  speed  up  production,  and  to 
lower  costs.  Volume  or  mass  production  re- 
placed laboratory  or  pilot-line  production. 

At  Watervllet  Arsenal,  for  example,  some 
private  flrms  learned  for  the  first  time  such 
cannon-manufacturing  processes  as  the  bor- 
ing of  the  deep  holes,  rifling,  powder  cham- 
bering, and  step  threading.  On  some  Jobs  it 
was  advisable  to  have  contractor  personnel 
perform  the  duties  of  the  operator  in  the 
arsenal  to  Insure  a  successful  beginning  In 
the  civilian  plant.  Sample  cutting  tools  were 
made  available  so  that  they  could  be  dupli- 
cated as  to  proper  material,  hardness,  clear- 
ance angles,  sheer,  lips,  and  grinding  finishes. 
Facility  and  operation  drawings  were  pro- 
vided. In  some  cases  It  was  necessary  for 
Industry  to  plan  better  facilities  than  those 
available  to  produce  cannon  in  larger  quan- 


tities than  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 
These  retooling  jobs  were  handled  In  an  ex- 
cellent manner  and  often  pointed  to  meth- 
ods that  were  adopted  at  Watervliet  to  manu- 
facture the  same  or  similar  cannon  compo- 
nents. 

Having  obtained  basic  armament  produc- 
tion Information,  industry  then  began  to  Im- 
prove upon  original  ordnance  methods  and 
suggested  a  great  variety  of  time-saving  and 
material-saving  techniques.  In  the  early 
phases  of  the  national-defense  program  ord- 
nance engineers,  technicians,  and  arsenals 
taught  Industry;  in  the  latter  phases  Indus- 
try Instructed  ordnance  in  many  new  short- 
cuts in  mass  production. 

The  moral  is  that,  given  encouragement 
and  relieved  of  unnecessary  restrictions,  reg- 
ulations, and  red  tape,  American  Industry  is 
capable  of  production  miracles.  Had  the 
Ordnance  Department  insisted  that  every- 
thing should  be  done  the  Ordnance  way.  If 
Ordnance  had  interfered  at  every  step  of 
the  production  process  with  gratuitous  ad- 
vice, suggestions,  and  commands  the  Job  of 
arming  America  and  her  allies  would  not 
have  been  done  half  as  well  as  what  was  ac- 
tually achieved  In  production  In  an  Incredi- 
bly short  time. 

Our  third  principle  of  operation  consisted 
of  the  development  of  Industry  Integration 
committees. 

These  committees  represented  the  cross 
weave  in  the  fabric  of  America's  wartime  ord- 
nance-production program.  The  lines  of  mu- 
tual assistance  between  Industry  and  Ord- 
nance were  well  developed  by  the  eary  part 
of  1942,  but  intralndustry  ties,  such  was  the 
force  of  peacetime  rivalry  and  competition, 
were  relatively  undeveloped.  Part  of  my  Job 
as  a  production  expediter  was  to  put  highly 
diversified  companies,  large  end  small.  Into 
harness  together.  Many  companies  found 
themselves  far  afield  from  their  normal 
peacetime  pursuits.  They  were  awarded  Gov- 
ernment contracts  for  the  production  of  un- 
familiar Items  under  strange  and  compli- 
cated wartime  rules  and  regulations.  Ord- 
nance had  to  train,  guide,  and  assist  them  In- 
dividually during  the  Initial  stages  of  produc- 
tion and  then  weld  them  together  Into  Inti- 
mate groups  for  the  rapid  manufacture  of 
specific  ordnance  Items.  In  both  Instances 
the  task  was  sometimes  as  difficult  as  teach- 
ing a  right-handed  man  how  to  write  with 
his  left  hand.  Early  difficulties  were  soon 
overcome,  however,  and  industrial  Integra- 
tion, the  vital  cross  weave  that  knitted  to- 
gether hundreds  of  companies  from  coast 
to  coast,  became  a  permanent  feature  of  the 
wartime  Ordnance  manufacturing  program. 

There  has  been  considerable  publicity  on 
the  integration  program  and  occasional  press 
comment  on  the  good  work  accomplished  by 
a  few  committees;  but  there  has  been  only  an 
imperfect  realization  of  the  Nation-wide  ex- 
tent of  this  unique  form  of  industrial  team- 
work as  applied  to  ordnance  production.  On 
VE-day  there  were  82  Industry  Integration 
committees,  covering  162  tjrpes  of  ordnance 
equipment  and  combining  the  efforts  of  1.527 
prime  contractors  and  approximately  10,000 
subcontractors.  The  largest  number  of  com- 
mittees in  operation  at  any  one  time  was  131. 
Of  the  total  number  of  such  committees  In 
June  1943,  75  committees  were  working  on 
tanks  and  automotive  equipment,  and  15  on 
such  artillery  Items  as  guns,  gun  carriages, 
and  fire-control  instruments. 

The  fourth  and  last  principle  of  wartime 
ordnance  operation  which  yielded  rich  divi- 
dends was  the  principle  of  maximum  decen- 
tralization. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  all  the  argu- 
ments favoring  concentration  of  power  and 
centralization  of  authority.  Ordnance  ex- 
perience has  proved,  however,  that  the  De- 
partment can  best  function  under  a  decen- 
tralized plan  of  operation,  and  it  has  been 
my  consistent  policy  to  delegate  authority 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.    The  person 
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satabUshed  primarily 
y  contracts  with 
I  located  at  such   distances   from  a 
oOce  as  to  make  it  Just  as  difficult 
i^Deconomlcal  for  that  office  to  work  dl- 
wlth    manofacturers    as    It    was    for 
particularly    small    facilities,    to 
heir  top  management  away  2  or  3  days 
tiiivel    to   and    from   the   district   o<9ce. 
the  war.   ordnance  production   and 
Icn  personnel,  working  out  of  nearby 
kept  in  constant  touch  with  manu- 
and  rendered  immediate  assistance 
;lclpating   and  overcoming   production 
In  the  spring  of  1M2.  when  each 
law  new  fronu  ablaze,  with  resultant 
In  raw  materials  and  manpower  con- 
It  became  aoparent  that  some  ad- 
would  have   to   be   made   in   the 
conceived   fqrm   of   departmental 
tlon. 

lengthy    conferences    with    my    ad- 
stail.  we  decided  to  extend  the  tradl- 
ordnance    pxilicy   of   decentralization 
the    district    system    to    other    fields, 
aajor  decisions  were  taken— to  dccen- 
the  admlnistiation  of   artillery  am- 
productlon.   to  establish  a  tank- 
center  Ln  Detroit,  to  form  a  small 
I  mmunition  office,  and  to  create  a  field 
lor  safety  and  security  matters, 
tet'ilng    with    these    decisions.    I    or- 
the    transfer    of    the    administration 
imttion  plants  from  Washington  to  a 
point    geographically    central    to    the 
ammunition  plants  which  Included, 
to  Government-owned.  Govern- 
jperated  plants,  approximately  60  Gov- 
ovned.     contn  "tor-operated     new 
faculties    producing   ammimltlon 
caliber    .50  and   allied   raw   materials 
cost-pltis-flxed-fee     contracts.      This 
dkcentrailzed   cOce  was  established  lu 
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same  day  that  the  St.  Louis  office 
ofclally    established,    the   five-fold   Job 
manufarturtng,    buying,    dls- 
and  maintaining  all   Army   auto- 
land  vehicles  not  carrying  guns  or 
trucks,  passenger  cars.  Jeeps  and  am- 
transf erred   from    the   Quar- 
Oorps  to  Ordnance.    Motor  trans- 
Itself  a  gigantic  responsibility,  was 
on  the  previous  Ordnance  re- 
of  a  similar  nature  for  tanks. 
cars,  and  all  other  motorized  fighting 
t  carrying  guns  or  armor.    Here  In- 
a  new  and  major  challenge  to  Ord- 
In   order  to  meet   the  rapidly  ex- 
automotlve    program    successfully, 
needed  all  the  additional  help  It 
ifoMlbly  secure  from  Industry.    It  was 
a  logical    step    to   set    up    a   new 
itoMOtt^  ofllce  In  Detroit — the  motor 
of  Cba  world.     The  success  of  this 
plan  of  operation  is  Indicated 
fact   that  my  oOlce   In   Detroit   ac- 
3  050.0CO  major  pieces  of  automotive 
during   the   war.   rallied   at    16 
loUars. 
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Our  next  major  decentralization  order  in 
the  summer  of  1M2  established  an  ammuni- 
tion BUbolBce  of  the  Small  Arms  Division  In 
Philadelphia  to  uitclss  the  functions  per- 
taining to  the  mamiCacture,  procurement, 
production.  Inspection,  and  acceptance  of 
small-arms  ammunition  and  accessories. 
This  office  successfully  supervised  the  man- 
ufacture of  47 .000  .COO. 000  rounds  of  small - 
arms  ammunition  from  June  1940  to  VJ- 
day — a  highly  creditable  achievement  lu 
every  way. 

Our  last  major  decentral  lea  tlon  order  es- 
tablished a  safety  and  security  office  In  Chi- 
cago. It  was  a  certainty  that  the  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  explosives  and  ammuni- 
tion facilities  would  present  hazards  of  vast 
and  ominous  magnitude.  The  manufacture 
of  explosives  and  ammunition  has  always 
been  attended  by  recurrent  disasters  In  the 
past,  and  the  new  decentralized  office  was 
activated  to  keep  loss  of  lives,  property,  ma- 
terial, and  time  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
So  successful  was  the  operation  of  this  oflJce 
that,  according  to  a  recent  tabulation,  of  all 
disabling  Injuries  at  ordnance  plants  more 
than  95  percent  were  In  no  way  due  to  ex- 
plosives manufacture  but  were  attributable 
to  the  common  vnrjety  of  Industrial  ex- 
posxires  found  In  miscellaneous  manufactior- 
Ing  Industrlps. 

Decentrahzatlon.  In  ordnance  terminology, 
is  not  synonymous  with  abandonment.  The 
transfer  of  many  resFwnslblUtles  out  of 
Washington  did  not  mean  that  the  rarlote 
centers  and  subofflccs  were  left  without 
guidance,  direction,  and  supervision.  Con- 
tact with  Ordnance  headquarters  and  these 
offices  was  maintained  in  various  ways — by 
the  usual  means  of  communication,  by  pe- 
riodic directives  and  reporu.  by  regional  con- 
ferences, and  by  fretjuent  meetings  In  Wash- 
ington and  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  I 
believe  that  it  Is  part  of  my  Job  to  get  out 
of  Washington  from  time  to  time  and  to  see 
for  myself  what  is  going  on.  From  June  1. 
1»43.  to  VJ-day.  1  traveled  almost  200,000 
miles,  mostly  by  airplane. 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  Mississffpi 

IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
heartening,  indeed,  to  real  patriotic 
Americans  to  hear  the  statements  by  two 
of  our  representatives  who  have  just  re- 
turned from  London. 

I  refer  to  my  distinguished  friend. 
Senator  Arthttr  Vandknberg,  of  Michi- 
gan, and  my  distinguished  friend,  Hon. 
James  P.  Byrnes.  Secretary  of  State. 

According  to  their  statements.  It  seems 
they  have  come  to  realize  that  appease- 
ment of  Communism  is  getting  America 
nowhere  except  into  trouble. 

The  American  people  are  behind  them 
in  this  attitude  and  are  demanding  that 
they  stiffen  up.  go  forward  with  It.  and 
let  the  world  know  that  we  mean  what  we 
say,  and  that  we  do  not  propose  to  have 
our  country  undermined  and  destroyed. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  to  Secretary 
Byrnes  that  he  not  only  stop  appease- 
ment abroad  but  that  he  begin  to  clean 
out  his  own  department  and  every  other 


department  of  government  that  has 
these  Marxist  Communists  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll. 

Let  us  help  to  maintain  peace  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  at  the  same 
time  let  us  see  that  our  country  is  pro- 
tected at  home  and  respected  abroad. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  permission  grant- 
ed me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  inserting  the  address  of  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  delivered  in  New  York  on 
yesterday. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

TzxT  or  SacBiTAHT  or  Stats  Btrnes'  Talk 
Outlining  America  s  PosmoN  on  Disputed 

WoaU)  PtOBLZUS 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  war  is 
over.  It  is  good  to  have  sons,  husbands,  and 
fathers  home  again.  It  is  good  to  open  a 
newspaper  without  fear  of  finding  In  the 
casualty  lists  the  name  of  one  near  and  dear 
to  us. 

But  this  Is  not  wholly  a  time  of  celebration 
and  rejoicing.  As  families  In  their  homes  on 
the  farms  and  In  the  cities  settle  back  from 
the  dinner  table  to  hear  the  boys  tell  of 
Normandy  and  Iwo  Jima,  there  is  an  un- 
spoken question  in  every  mind.  The  ques- 
tion Is  what  we  can  do  to  make  certain  that 
there  will  never  be  another  war. 

During  tlie  war  our  goal  was  clear.  Our 
goal  was  victory.  The  problems  of  indxistrial 
and  military  mobilization,  it  is  true,  were 
problems  of  the  first  magnitude.  Production 
bottlenecks  often  seemed  unbreakable,  trans- 
portation difficulties  and  manpower  shortages 
Insurmountable.  On  the  fighting  front,  the 
combined  land,  sea  and  air  operations  were 
heartbreaking  In  complexity. 

These  were  hard  tasks.  Yet  we  were  able 
to  apply  a  yardstick  to  each  proposal  by  ask- 
ing a  Simple  question:  "Will  It  help  to  win 
the  war?"'  The  common  goal  of  victory 
served  to  unite  us  and  to  give  purpose  and 
direction  to  our  efforts. 

Now  that  we  have  come  into  c:\lmcr  waters, 
our  relief  and  gratitude  nre  mixed  with  uncer- 
Ulnty.  Our  goal  now  is  permanent  peace, 
and  surely  we  seek  it  even  more  anxiously 
than  we  sought  victory. 

roriw  peace  path  du  i  icult 

The  difficulty  Is  that  the  path  to  perma- 
nent peace  Is  not  so  easy  to  see  and  to  follow 
as  was  the  path  to  victory. 

When  an  Usuc  Is  presented,  we  ask.  "Will 
it  help  to  win  the  peace?"  When  the  answer 
Is  slow  to  come  or  does  not  come  at  all,  we 
gmw   uneasy   and    apprehensive 

While  we  m.-^y  be  In  doubt  about  many 
things,  there  are  certain  basic  propositions  on 
which  we  are  clear. 

One  Is  that  a  Just  and  la.  ting  peace  is  not 
the  Inevitable  result  of  victory.  Rather,  vic- 
tory has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  build 
such  a  peace.  And  our  lives  depend  upon 
whether  we  make  the  uoet  of  this  oppor- 
tunity. 

Another  thing  of  which  we  are  certain  Is 
that  we  Americans  alone  cannot  determine 
whether  the  world  will  live  In  peace  or  peri5h 
In  war.  Peace  depends  quite  as  much  upon 
others  as  It  does  upon  us.  No  nation  is  the 
complete  master  of  Its  fate.  We  are  all 
bcond  together  for  better  or  for  worse. 

Because  we  know  this,  we  have  pinned  our 
hopes  to  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations. 
And  we  are  not  content  simply  to  Uke  our 
place  in  that  organlratlon.  We  realise  that 
although  the  drenms  of  the  world  are  lodged 
In  it.  the  United  Nations  will  fall  unless  Its 
members  jjive  It  life  by  their  confidence  and 
by  their  determination  to  make  It  work  in 
concrete  cases  and  In  everyday  affairs. 

Discusses    LONDON     MXZTING 

And  SO  I  wish  to  tal*-.  to  you  about  the  first 
meeungs  of  the  United  Nations.  What  has 
been  said  in  these  meetings  had  been  said  ■• 
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plainly  and  bluntly  as  anything  I  have  heard 
said  by  responsible  statesmen  In  any  private 
conference. 

These  first  meetings  were  Intended  only 
to  establish  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  so  pressing  were  some  of  the 
problems  presented  to  the  Security  Council 
that  they  had  to  be  dealt  with  before  there 
was  a  chance  for  the  Council  to  adopt  even 
provisional  rules  of  procedure. 

All  was  not  calm  and  peaceful  at  the  meet- 
ings In  London.  There  was  effort  to  use  the 
United  Nations  to  advance  selfish  national 
alms.  But  the  clash  of  national  interests 
and  purposes  which  were  reflected  In  the  de- 
lates In  London  was  very  much  like  the  clash 
of  local  and  special  Interests  which  are  re- 
flected In  our  National  and  State  Legislatures. 

We  may  deprecate  some  of  these  clashes  of 
Interest.  But  when  they  exist.  It  is  better 
that  they  should  be  publicly  revealed.  If 
these  conflicts  of  Interests  did  not  appear  In 
the  forums  of  the  United  Nations,  these 
forums  would  be  deUched  from  reality  and 
in  the  long  run  turn  out  to  be  purposeless 
and  futile. 

ON  MmOLE  EAST  DEBATZ 

A  most  significant  precedent  was  estab- 
lished when  the  Security  Council  finished  Its 
disctKslons  of  the  complaint  of  the  Syrian 
and  Lebanese  Governments  requesting  the 
withdrawal  of  French  and  British  troops 
from  their  territories. 

The  Council  did  not  take  formal  action 
because  of  a  difference  among  the  perma- 
nent members  as  to  the  form  of  the  resolu- 
tion. But  no  one  questioned  the  general 
proposition  that  no  state  has  the  right  to 
maintain  Its  troops  on  the  territory  of  anoth- 
er Independent  state  without  Its  consent,  nor 
the  application  of  this  proposition  to  the 
pending  case. 

The  particular  form  of  resolution  to  this 
general  effect  which  was  presented  by  the 
United  States  representative,  lir.  Edward  R. 
Btettmius,  was  supported  by  most  of  the 
members  of  the  Council.  It  failed  of  ac- 
ceptance, however,  because  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  It  on  the  ground  that  It  was  not  def- 
inite enough. 

But  the  British  and  French  Governments 
Immediately  announced  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  technical  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  would  act  In  accordance  with  the  Amer- 
ican resolution  as  It  clearly  represented  the 
views  of  the  Council. 

Tills  indicates  that  the  mere  legal  veto 
by  one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the 
Council  does  not  in  fact  relieve  any  state, 
large  or  small,  of  Its  moral  obligation  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  piirposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter. 

TELLS  OF  GOOD   START 

The  United  Nations  got  off  to  a  good  start. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  It  is  an  assured 
success.  It  simply  means  that  the  Charter 
will  work  If  the  peoples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  determined  to  make  It  work.  At 
times  our  Congress  may  make  serious  errors 
of  omission  and  commission.  Such  errors 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. They  are  the  fault  of  Its  mem- 
bers or  of  their  constituents  who  fall  to 
measure  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

So  It  Is  with  the  United  Nations.  It  win 
succeed  only  as  we,  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations,  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities. 

I  should  be  lacking  In  candor  If  I  said  to 
you  that  world  conditions  today  are  sound 
or  reassuring.  All  around  us  there  is  suspl- 
ekn  and  distrust,  which  in  turn  breeds 
suspicion  and  distrtist. 

Bome  suspicions  are  unfounded  and  un- 
reasonable. Of  some  others,  that  cannot  be 
said.  That  requires  frank  discussion  be- 
tween great  powers  of  the  things  that  give 
rise  to  siLspiclon.  At  the  Moscow  Conference 
there  was  such  frank  discussion.  It  was 
helpful.     But  the  basis  of  some  suspicions 
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persists  and  prompts  me  to  make  some  com- 
ments as  to  our  position. 

We  have  Joined  with  our  allies  in  the 
United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  war.  We 
have  covenanted  not  to  use  force  except  in 
the  defense  of  law  as  embodied  In  the  pur- 
poses and  principles  of  the  Charter.  We  In- 
tend to  live  up  to  that  covenant. 

But  as  a  great  power  and  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  use  our  infiuence  to  see  that 
other  powers  live  up  to  their  covenant.  And 
that  responsibility  we  also  intend  to  meet. 

Unless  the  great  powers  are  prepared  to 
act  in  the  defense  of  law,  the  United  Nations 
cannot  prevent  war.  We  muft  make  It  clear 
in  advance  that  we  do  Intend  to  act  to  pre- 
vent aggression,  making  it  clear  at  the  same 
time  that  we  will  not  use  force  for  any  other 
purpose. 

The  great  powers  are  given  special  respon- 
sibilities because  they  have  the  strength  to 
maintain  peace,  If  they  have  the  will  to  main- 
tain peace.  Their  strength  in  relation  to 
one  another  is  such  that  no  one  of  them  can 
safely  break  the  peace  if  the  others  stand 
united  in  defense  of  the  Charter. 

The  present  power  relationships  of  the 
great  states  preclude  the  domination  of  the 
world  by  any  one  of  them.  Those  power  rela- 
tionships cannot  be  substantially  altered  by 
the  unilateral  action  of  any  one  great  state 
without  profoundly  disturbing  the  whole 
structure  of  the  United  Nations. 

Therefore,  If  we  are  going  to  do  our  part 
to  maintain  peace  In  the  world  we  must 
maintain  our  power  to  do  so.  and  we  must 
make  It  clear  that  we  will  stand  united  with 
other  great  states  in  defense  of  the  Charter. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  great  power  we  must  act 
as  a  great  power,  not  only  in  order  to  Insure 
our  own  security  but  in  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

rOS  MILITAtT  TRAINING 

Much  as  we  desire  general  disarmament 
and  much  as  we  are  prepared  to  participate 
in  a  general  reduction  of  armamenU,  we 
cannot  be  faithful  to  our  obligations  to  our- 
selves and  to  the  world  If  we  alone  disarm. 

While  It  is  not  In  accord  with  our  tradi- 
tions to  maintain  a  large  professional  stand- 
ing army,  we  must  be  able  and  ready  to  pro- 
vide armed  contingents  that  may  be  required 
on  short  notice.  We  must  also  have  a 
trained  citizenry  able  and  ready  to  supple- 
ment those  armed  contingents  without  un- 
necessarily prolonged  training. 

That  is  why  In  the  Interest  of  peace  we 
cannot  allow  our  Military  Establishment  to 
be  reduced  below  the  point  required  to  main- 
tain a  position  commensurate  with  our  re- 
sponsibilities, and  that  is  why  we  must  have 
some  form  of  imiversal  mUitary  training. 

Our  power  thus  maintained  cannot  and 
will  not  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes. 
Our  tradition  as  a  peace-loving,  law-abiding, 
democratic  people  should  be  an  assurance 
that  our  force  will  not  be  used  except  in  the 
defense  of  law.  Our  armed  forces  except  as 
they  may  be  called  Into  action  by  the  Secu- 
rity Council,  cannot  be  employed  In  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  We 
need  not  fear  their  misuse  unless  we  dis- 
trust the  representatives  of  the  people. 

SEES    NO   CAUSE    FOR    WAR 

I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  no  reason 
for  war  between  any  of  the  great  powers. 
Their  present  power  relationships  and  in- 
terests are  such  that  none  need  or  should  feel 
Insecure  in  relation  to  the  others  as  long  as 
each  faithfully  observes  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  Charter. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  nations  to  declare 
they  do  not  want  to  make  war.  Hitler  said 
that.  In  a  sense  he  meant  It.  He  wanted 
the  world  to  accept  the  domination  of  a  to- 
talitarian government  under  his  direction. 
He  wanted  that  without  war  If  possible.  He 
was  determined  to  eet  It  with  war  if  nec- 
essary. 


To  banish  war,  nations  must  refrain  from 
doing  the  things  tliat  lead  to  war. 

It  has  never  l>een  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  Its  Internal  affairs  or  In  Its  foreign . 
relations  to  regard  the  status  quo  as  sacro- 
sanct. The  essence  of  our  democracy  is  our 
belief  In  life  and  growth  and  in  the  right  of 
the  people  to  shape  and  moiild  their  own 
destiny. 

It  is  not  In  our  tradition  to  defend  the 
dead  hand  of  reaction  or  the  tyranny  of 
privilege.  We  did  not  fight  against  the  Nazis 
and  Fascists  who  turned  back  the  clock  of 
civilization  in  order  that  we  might  stop  the 
clock  of  progress. 

WANTS  POsrrrvE  diplomact 

Our  diplomacy  mtist  not  be  negative  and 
inert.  It  must  be  capable  of  adjustment  and 
development  in  response  to  constantly 
changing  circumstances.  It  must  be  marked 
by  creative  Ideas,  constructive  proposals, 
practical  and  forward-looking  suggestions. 

Though  the  status  quo  is  not  sacred  and 
unchangeable,  we  cannot  overlook  a  uni- 
lateral gnawing  away  at  the  status  quo. 
The  Charter  forbids  aggression  and  we  can- 
not allow  aggression  to  be  accomplished  by 
coercion  or  pressure,  or  by  subterfuges  such 
as  political  infiltration. 

When  adjustments  between  States,  large 
or  small,  are  called  for,  we  will  frankly  and 
fairly  consider  those  adjustments  on  their 
merits  and  In  the  light  of  the  common  In- 
terests of  all  States,  large  and  small,  to  main- 
tain peace  and  security  in  a  world  based  on 
the  unity  of  all  great  powers  and  the  domi- 
nance of  none. 

There  are  undoubtedly  vitally  important 
adjustments  which  will  require  our  consid- 
eration. Some  of  these  situations  are  deli- 
cate to  deal  with.  I  am  convinced,  however, 
that  satisfactory  solutions  can  be  found  If 
there  Is  a  stop  to  this  maneuvering  for  stra- 
tegic advantage  all  over  the  world  and  to 
the  use  of  one  adjustment  as  an  entering 
wedge  for  further  and  undisclosed  penetra- 
tions of  power. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  to  preserve  the 
United  Nations  we  cannot  be  Indifferent — 
veto  or  no  veto — to  serious  controversies  be- 
tween any  of  the  great  powers,  because  such 
controversies  could  affect  the  whole  power 
relationship  between  all  of  the  great  powers. 

The  United  States  wishes  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  ex- 
clusive arrangements  with  no  nation.  Nat- 
urally, there  are  some  problems  which  con- 
cern some  nations  much  more  than  other 
nations.  That  Is  true  In  regard  to  many 
problems  related  to  inter-American  affairs. 
That  is  true  in  regard  to  the  control  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan. 

AGAINST   EXCLUSIVE   BLOCS 

In  our  relations  with  the  other  great  pow- 
ers there  are  many  problems  which  concern 
two  or  three  of  us  much  more  than  the  others 
of  us.  I  see  no  objection  to  conferences  be- 
tween the  Big  Three  or  the  Big  Four  or  the 
Big  Five. 

Even  conferences  between  ourselves  and  the 
Soviet  Union  alone,  conferences  between  our- 
selves and  Britain  alone,  or  conferences  be- 
tween ourselves  and  France  or  China  alone, 
can  all  help  to  further  general  accord  among 
the  great  powers  and  peace  with  the  smaller 
powers. 

But  in  such  conferences,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  we  will  gang  up 
against  no  state.  We  will  do  nothing  to 
break  the  world  into  exclusive  blocs  or  spheres 
of  Influence.  In  this  atomic  age  we  will  not 
seek  to  divide  a  world  which  is  one  and  in- 
divisible. 

We  have  openly,  gladly  and  wholeheartedly 
welcomed  our  Soviet  ally  as  a  great  power, 
second  to  none  in  the  family  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  have  approved  many  adjust- 
ments in  her  favor,  and  in  the  process  re- 
solved many  serious  doubts  In  her  favor. 
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WOVIM  SPKED  PSACB   MAKING 

have  no  right  to  hold  our  troops  tn 
te-rltories  of  other  sovereign  states  wlth- 
tl  elr  approval  and  consent  freely  given, 
must  not  unduly  prolong  the  making 
and  continue  to  impose  our  troops 
tmall  and  impoverished  states, 
lower  has  a  right  to  help  Itself  to  al- 
enemy  properties  In   liberated  or  ex- 
coun tries  before  a  reparation  settle- 
has   been   agreed   upon   by   the   AUle--*. 
not  and  will  not  agree  to  any  one 
deciding  for  Itself  what  It  will  take 
hese  countries, 
must  not  conduct  a  war  of  nerves  to 

strategic  ends, 
do  not  want  to  stumble  and  stagger 
tuatlons  where  no  power  Intends  war, 
power  will  be  able  to  avert  war. 
nust  not  regard  the  drawing  of  atten- 
situatlons  which  might  endanger 
as  an  affront  to  the  nation  or 
responsible  to  those  situations 
quite  possible  that  any  nation  may 
faith  embark  on  a  course  of  conduct 
fuUy  appreciating  the  eflecu  of  Its 
condufct.  We  must  all  be  willing  to  review 
our  actions  to  preserve  our  common  Interests 
In  th<  peace,  which  are  so  much  more  im- 
portar  t  to  all  of  us  than  the  differences 
which  might  divide  us. 

We  nust  get  back  to  conditions  of  peace. 
We  mi  1st  liquidate  the  terrible  legacy  which 
the  w«r  has  left  us.  We  must  return  our  ar- 
mlea  tc  their  homelands.  We  must  eliminate 
the  br  reding  grounds  of  suspicion  and  fear. 
We  mt  St  not  deceive  ourselves  or  mislead  our 
Allies.  To  avoid  trouble  we  must  not  allow 
sltuatl  !n3  to  develop  Into  Incidents  from 
which  ^here  Is  no  retreat. 

CALLS    POa    PATIINCZ    NOW 

i|iust  live  by  the  Charter.    That  is  the 

to  peace. 

»•  bjr  the  Charter  requires  good  will 

uidttatending  on  the  part  of  ail  of  us. 

-*-     had  patience  and  gave  confidence  to 

anbther  In  the  most  trying  days  of  the 

mqst  have  patience  and  give  confidence 

nother  now. 

has  a  monopoly  of  virtue  or  of 
and  no  nation  has  a  right  to  act  as  If 
Prlendly    nations    should    act    as 
nations. 

talk  of  the  InevlUblllty  of  war  casta 
cur  own  loyalty  to  the  Charter  and 
cur  most  cherished  freedoms  k>oth 
and  abroad. 

are    ideological    differences    In    the 

There  always  have  been.    But  In  this 

there   Is   room   for  many  people  with 

views  and   many  governments  with 

systems.    None  of  us  can  foresee  the 

future  and  the  ultimate  shape  of 

come.     But  we  are  bound  together 

)f  a  common  civilization. 

view   the  wreckage  of  the  war.  we 

lize  that  the  urgent  tasks  of  recon- 

the  challenging  tasks  of  creating 

itandards  of   living   for   our   people. 

ibscrb  all  our  constructive  energies. 
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Great  states  and  small  states  must  work 
together  to  build  a  friendlier  and  happier 
world.  If  We  fail  to  work  together  there  can 
be  no  peace,  no  comfort  and  little  hope  for 
any  of  us. 


Brotherhood  or  Bombs — Which? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  1  (legislative  day  of 
Friday.  January  18k  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  that  there  Ije  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very 
timely  addres.s  dehvered  on  February  28. 
1S46.  at  the  Church  ol  the  Reformation 
in  Washington.  D.  C.  by  Frederick  Tay- 
lor Wilson,  author-lecturer,  on  the  sub- 
ject Brotherhood  or  Bombs— Which? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Moaes.  the  first  and  greatest  of  lawgivers, 
solemnly  said  to  his  people  at  an  anxious 
hour  in  their  history:  "I  call  heaven  and 
earth  to  record  this  day  against  you.  that 
I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing 
and  cursing:  therefore  choose  life  that  thou 
and  thy  seed  may  live." 

In  our  own  land,  in  other  years.  James 
Russell  Lowell  warned  that— 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation 
Comes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood 
For  the  good  or  evil  side." 

Mankind,  now.  however,  faces  Its  greatest 
decision. 

The  year  1$K5  was  an  amazing  one.  Histo- 
rians, centuries  hence,  will  write  In  wonder 
of  Its  world-shaking  events.  The  triple  sud- 
den deaths  in  that  year,  all  within  a  period 
of  less  than  20  days,  of  President  Roosevelt 
in  a  quiet  Georgia  r-treat.  and  the  fated\nd- 
Ings  of  Mussolini  and  Hitler,  the  one  at  the 
hands  of  outraged  fellow  Italians  and  the 
other,  like  Samson  of  old.  amid  the  falling 
ruins  of  Germany,  were  great  historic  events. 
The  successful  closing  of  the  long,  drawn- 
out  wars  with  both  Germany  and  Japan, 
soon  thereafter  were  occasions  for  world- 
wide rejoicing.  After  long  enduring  the 
dark  night  of  war.  mankind,  like  Dante  of 
old.  in  Joy  again  beheld  the  start  of  peace. 

But  the  most  momentous  events  of  IMS 
were  not  the  sudden  passing  of  these  na- 
tional >— data,  however  good  or  evil  they 
may  have  b««n.  for  other  leaders  before  them 
had  passed.  Neither  was  the  ending  of 
global  wars,  horrible  as  they  were,  our  moat 
thrilling  events,  for  wars  before  them  had 
come  to  a  sudden  end 

The  two  events  of  1945  which  history  will 
record  as  ol  most  far-reaching  significance 
to  the  human  race  were  the  successful  com- 
pletion at  San  Francisco  by  the  represenU- 
tlvea  of  51  different  nations,  of  the  plan  for 
the  United  Nations  Organization  and  the  an- 
nouncement a  few  weeks  later  of  the  release 
and  the  application  of  the  deadly  effect  of 
the  atomic  bomb  upon  two  helpless  citiea  In 
Japan.  The  work  at  San  Francisco  was  the 
real  beginning  of  what  can  become  the  par- 
lUment  of  man  and  the  federation  of  the 
world,  about  which  poeU  have  sung  and 
prophets  have  long  prophesied.  The  old 
League  of  Nations,  however  great  may  hava 
been  Its  work,  did  not  Include  In  Its  councils 
repreaenutlvea  of  either  Rusala  or  the  United 
States,  and.  therefore,  could  not   be   called 


truly  International.  The  release  of  tha 
atomic  bomb  with  all  Its  potential  power  sug- 
gested to  thinking  man  the  coming  of  the 
awful  Judgment  day  of  his  childhood  and  was 
a  terrible  omen  of  what  could  prove  to  be  the 
means  for  man's  ultimate  destruction.  The 
hell-flre  of  other  days  again  entered  into  the 
Imaginative  thinking  of  a  frightened  world. 
As  Mathew  Arnold  expre.s,<«d  It : 

"Down  came  the  storm.    In  ruins  fell 
The  worn-out  world  we  knew." 

Mankind  suddenly  realized  that  a  new  age 
had  burst  upon  it  which  can  prove  to  be  either 
the  end  of  all  or  another  golden  age  for  man. 
It  is  significant  that  the  meeting  place  at 
San  Francisco  was  near  what  the  world  knows 
as   the  Golden   Gate 

The  work  at  S:in  Francisco  was  not  of  a 
spectacular  nature.     There   great   men    and 
women  labored  day  after  day  with  anxious  in- 
terest as  spokesmen   for  a  majority  of   the 
peoples  of  the  world  and  hewed  out  In  bril- 
liant fashion  from  the  hard  oak  of  realism 
what,    under    God,    could    prove    to    be    the 
world's  greatest  structure  of  Idealism.    There, 
the  blueprint  wits  made  for  a  universal  work- 
shop. In  which  sane  leaders  of  nations,  in  the 
future,  may  In  actuality  t>eat  their  swords  n( 
war  Into  plowshares  and  their  spears  of  bat- 
tle Into  the  pruning  hooks  of  peace.     In  dig- 
nity  and   decorum   these  representatives   of 
51  different  natloiu  garbed  In  the  dress  of 
their   native   lands   and  speaking   their   own 
varied  languages,  came  forward   and  affixed 
their  several  signatures  to  v  hat  should  prove 
to  be  the  Magna  Charta  of  mankind  and  the 
world's  first  great  declaration  of  Independ- 
ence.   That  work  has  now  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  nations  represented  at  San 
Francisco  and  the  foundation  for  universal 
peace  and   brotherhcxxl   has  new  l)een   laid. 
Contrast    this   constructive    work    at    San 
Francisco  with  the  awful  destructive  scenes 
which  took  place  a  few  weeks  later  In  Japan. 
There,   like  Prometheus  of  old.   man.  poor, 
weak  man,  brought  down  fire  from  heaven, 
and  scenes  far  more  thrilling  than  the  days 
of  debate  and  compromise  at  San  Francisco 
took  place     From  a  murky  sky,  lonely  pilots 
of  the  purple  twilight   let   loose  upon   war- 
battered  Japanese  cities,  like  the  dew  of  death 
pictured  by  Tennyson,  the  most  destructive 
weapon   of    war   ever   used    before    by    man. 
Flames  of  heat  of  4.000.00C\   brighter  than 
the  light  of  the  midday  sun,  swept  heaven- 
ward  to  a  height  of  more  than  8  miles,  and 
at  a  velocity  of  more  than  .SCO  miles  an  hour, 
and   in  a  short  while  untold   thousands  of 
helpless  men.  women,  and  children  melted 
away  like  wax    in  the  deadlv  fiames  of  this 
ghastly  invention  of  man      The  Imaginative 
Inferno  of  Dante  was  eclipsed  by  the  real 
Inlerno   which    man's  genius   had   let   loose 
upon  the  world. 

All  of  thU  was  the  work  of  a  weapon  of 
war  no  larger  than  a  common  cocoanut.  It 
had  been  released  at  a  coat  of  •2.000.000  000 
or  one-flfth  of  the  entire  wealth  of  all  Man- 
hattan Island,  and  In  It  was  a  pent-up  power 
greater  than  that  of  any  weapon  of  war  yet 
devised  by  man.  It  would  require  a  con- 
trlbutlcn  of  near  11  from  every  human  being 
on  earth  to  pay  this  bill. 

It  Is  said  that  one  pound  of  uranium  235. 
an  element  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  equals  In  potential  energy  l  500 
tons  of  coal.  250.000  gallons  of  gasoline,  ird 
80.000.COO  cubic  feet  of  ga..  And  yet  only 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  possible  power 
which  could  have  been  released  was  released 
upon  the  bewildered  cities  of  Japan.  At  last 
a  Frankenstein  monster  created  under  the 
leadership  of  the  wisest  among  us  had  been 
devised  and  the  world  learned  for  the  first 
time  of  this  horrible  Instrument  of  war  which 
could  quickly  destroy  it. 

Now.  as  Zoroaster  proclaimed  long  ago  two 
great  forces-the  one  of  light  and  the  other 

w>,.  K    kT"**""**"**    '°^    *°''<»    mastery. 
Which  shall  prevail? 
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The  United  Nations  Organization  may  In 
truth  with  its  world-wide  ramifications  be- 
come the  word  forum  where  voices  of  the  op- 
pressed among  the  nations,  long  silent,  may 
toe  heard  and  long  maturing  plans  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  the  nations  reach 
their  final  perfection.  It  can  be  the  way, 
under  God.  in  which  a  new  day  of  brother- 
hood and  good  will  can  be  made  to  prevail. 

"Where  the  bars  of  race  and  creed  and  speech 

which  sever 
Will  be  fused  Into  one  humanity  forever." 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  the  thought 
that  the  future  control  of  this  awful  bomb 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  There  this  new-found 
power  may  be  directed  to  the  work  of  pro- 
longing human  life  rather  than  of  destroying 
It;  to  lifting  burdens  from  the  backs  of  tired 
men  and  women  rather  than  multiplying 
them:  and  to  performing  the  divine  task  of 
bringing  a  statelier  Eden  back  to  man.  If 
man  should  have  once  lost  his  paradise  of 
plenty,  that  paradise  can  be  regained.  Piety 
and  poverty  were  never  genuine  yoke  fellows. 
Riches  and  righteousness  are  not  natural 
rivals,  but  can  learn  to  walk  together  In 
heavenly  harmony.  Despair  and  disease  were 
never  destined  to  haunt  forever  the  home  of 
man  made  in  the  Image  of  God.  There  is  a 
divine  discontent  in  the  human  family  which 
can  be  satisfied.  The  kingdom  of  peace, 
power,  and  plenty  can  be  realized. 

There  Is  great  hope  for  man  In  knowing 
that  mighty  voices  in  the  church  of  God  had 
a  vital  part  in  the  promotion  cf  this  new 
world  parliament.  Its  spiritual  opportunity 
la  as  unlimited  at  its  political  future. 

The  alternative  is  too  terrible  for  human 
contemplation.  The  potential  destructive 
power  of  the  atomic  bomb  Is  beyond  human 
comprehension.  It  is  said  that  three  such 
bombs  properly  placed  could,  overnight,  de- 
stroy the  entire  industrial  structure  of  Amer- 
ica. No  city  or  nation  could  successfully  pro- 
tect Itself  against  such  a  day  of  doom.  One 
scientist  declares  that  123  such  bombs  prop- 
erly placed  could  wreak  more  deadly  damage 
than  all  the  recent  years  of  war.  Mother 
earth  Itself — like  exploding  stars — could  be 
completely  annihilated.  A  mad  race  among 
the  nations  to  excel  In  the  making  of  this 
weapon  of  destruction  could  only  end  in 
their  universal  bankruptcy. 

For  such  a  time  as  now  the  church  uni- 
versal has  come.  For  2,000  years  good  men 
and  good  women  have  talked  and  written  of 
human  brotherhood.  The  hour  Is  now  upon 
us  when  that  brotherhood  must  become  a 
grand  reality  or  we  perish.  The  key  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world  lies  In  the  success- 
ful operation  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. The  success  of  that  organization  lies 
In  the  support  of  a  church  universal,  for  only 
the  moral  and  spiritual  unity  of  man  will 
make  workable  the  political  unity  of  the  na- 
tions. The  time  has  long  past  when  any  sin- 
cere religious  group  should  spend  its  time 
sniping  any  other  group,  great  Oi  small,  which 
seeks  to  promote  good  will  among  men.  Tol- 
erance and  truth  demand  a  respect  for  every 
apostle  of  human  brotherhood. 

What  a  task  for  the  church?  The  Master 
of  all  men  In  confidence  declared  that  His 
Kingdom  lay  within  the  hearts  of  men. 
Whenever  all  human  souls  possess  that  king- 
dom the  reign  of  righteousness  will  be  uni- 
versal. The  universal  church  is  greater  than 
any  human  organization.  It  is  something 
more  than  Jewish  or  Gentile.  Catholic  or 
Protestant.  It  is  rooted  in  the  recognition  of 
God  as  the  universal  Father  and  of  all  the 
children  of  men  as  made  of  one  blood.  No 
particular  faith  holds  a  monopoly  of  religious 
truths.  There  is  in  each  religious  faith  a 
vital  truth  which  can  be  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  this  ecumenical  edifice.  Micah's  plea 
for  Justice,  mercy,  and  humility  as  the  re- 
quirements  of   God    was   a    universal   plea. 


Freedom,  knowledge,  and  human  kindness  are 
the  common  property  of  every  great  faith. 
Let  us  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  Gcd  lies 
Just  ahead.  The  arrival  of  "The  one  far-off 
divine  event,"  can.  under  God.  be  hastened. 
It  will  come,  not  by  observation  as  a  cosmic 
catastrophe,  but  like  the  leaven  in  the  lump, 
when  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  universal. 

It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  every  po- 
tent pen  and  every  vibrant  voice  in  the 
world  today — whatever  their  religious  be- 
liefs— become  enlisted  in  this  mighty 
effort  for  the  promotion  of  the  universal 
spirit  of  tolerance,  truth,  and  good  will. 
These  are  the  God-given  arches  which  will 
support  forever  the  bridge  of  brotherhood. 
It  is  a  momentous  task,  for  millions  of 
the  human  race,  like  Laocoon  and  his  sons, 
are  still  caught  In  the  awful  colls  of  igno- 
rance, intolerance,  and  religious  superstition. 

But  there  is  hope  ahead.  There  Is  a  per- 
petual plasticity  in  man's  nature  and  the 
miracle  of  a  redeemed  humanity  can  become 
a  glorious  reality.  For  such  to  become  true, 
a  light  more  brilliant  than  that  which  rose 
above  the  cities  of  Japan  must  break  upon 
the  world.  Such  a  light  will  not  flash  from 
the  blast  of  bombs,  but  from  the  throne  of 
Eternal  Love,  a  love  that  transcends  all  love 
for  nations,  the  love  that  holds  the  sun  and 
moon  and  stars,  the  love  for  humanity. 
Then  a  new  day  will  dawn  upon  the  world. 
And  with  Its  coming,  there  will  be  ushered 
in  the  age  sublime  which  will  bring  to  the 
broken  sons  and  daughters  of  men — 

"A  brotherhood  that  shall  grow  stronger 
Than  the  narrow  bonds  which  now  dis- 
tract the  world; 
When  cannons  roar  and  trumpets  blare  no 
longer. 
The  ironclads  rust  and   battle  flags   are 
furled." 

Then  we  shall  have  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth,  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
earth  will  have  passed  away.  B-otherhood 
and  not  bombs  will  rule  the  world! 


A  Real  Farmer  Speaks  His  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  com- 
mon with  all  members  cf  the  House.  I 
have  received  a  large  number  ©f  letters 
respecting  many  matters  and  things 
pending  before  Congress. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a 
man  who  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  con- 
cerning the  plight  of  the  farmer. 

Under  consent  granted,  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  and  including  a  letter  from 
Walter  Smith,  of  Plainfield,  Vt.,  which 
deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  are  inter- 
ested to  relieve  the  situation  which 
obtains.    This  is  it : 

Plainfuld,  Vt..  February  25,  1946. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  writing  you  In  regard  to  the 
latKir  situation  on  the  farm.  Are  you  aware 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hire  any  help 
at  any  price?  It  Is  scarcer  than  during  the 
war,  and  farmers  are  also  finding  it  hard  to 
meet  the  price  demands  of  the  few  farm 
laborers  that  there  are.  During  the  war  we 
had  some  help,  but  many  left  after  hostilities 
ceased.  We  would  be  glad  to  have  farm  labor 
receive  as  good  wages  as  help  in  other  busi- 
ness, but  how  can  the  ordinary  farmer  pay 
$100  a  month  and  room  and  board?    Boom 


and  board  elsewhere  would  cost  a  pierson  over 
$50  a  month.  How  can  we  pay  this  at  the 
present  cost  cf  feed?  After  feeding  cur  cows 
and  paying  the  hired  man  I  would  have  a 
bare  living,  to  say  noth.ng  of  supporting  my 
family.  It  is  true  that  farm  work  is  long 
hours  and  hard  work,  but  a  farmer  can't 
operate  on  an  8-hour  day. 

Just  how  many  more  average  cows- would 
a  farmer  have  to  keep  in  order  to  meet  these 
wage  demands?  How  nftiny  more  hens,  etc  ? 
At  that  it  would  be  a  losing  battle:  we 
couldn't  then  operate  at  a  profit.  Isn't  a 
farmer  entitled  to  a  fair  profit  on  his  Invest- 
ment? 

We  are  getting  a  gcx)d  milk  price  but  no 
notice  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  all  we  have 
to  buy  has  increased  In  proportion.  Why 
try  to  keep  some  prices  at  a  1S37  low  with  the 
cost  of  production  at  a  1946  high? 

In  my  situation  I  have  decided  that  It  will 
be  Impossible  to  prcxluce  any  maple  products 
this  year  because  of  lack  of  help.  Why  not 
lumber  that  eugar  place  as  It  ts  of  no  worth 
as  a  maple  producer  now  and  quit  sugaring 
for  good?  Of  course.  It  takes  60  to  80  years 
to  raise  a  maple  tree  but  the  price  of  lumber 
is  good. 

Why  is  the  cost  of  equipment  so  high?  Z 
bought  a  milking  machine  pail  to  go  with 
my  other  machines.  The  pall  could  be  made 
for  not  over  $10  worth  of  material  I  firmly 
believe.  The  Inflations  and  other  parts 
might  cost  $8  and  there  Is  a  pulsator  that  is 
no  more  complicated  than  the  15  carburetor 
on  a  Ford  car.  Yet  I  paid  $90  for  this  pall. 
Last  spring  I  ordered  a  tractor  to  be  delivered 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  haven't  received  it  yet 
and  today  was  told  that  because  of  strikes 
it  was  probable  that  my  tractor  wouldn't 
come  through  until  summer.  Unfortunately 
my  hay  dosn't  understand  strikes  and  will 
probably  mature  at  the  accustomed  time; 
how  shall  I  harvest  it?  If  we  can  have 
neither  machinery  nor  help  what  point  is 
there  in  attempting  to  operate  a  farm?  My 
farm  is  300  acres  and  therefore  I  feel  some 
help  is  necessary-;  it  is  hardly  a  one-man 
farm.  I  keep  a  herd  of  40  milkers  and  ap- 
proximately 70  head  of  stock,  a  flock  of  hens, 
pigs;  I  raise  15  ton  of  squash,  150  gallons  fft 
maple  products,  500  pounds  of  beans,  75  to 
100  bushel  of  potatoes  above  my  own  needs, 
1  ship  approximately  200.000  pounds  of  milk 
and  produce  several  hundred  dozen  eggs. 
This  farm  supplies  all  the  needs  of  the  stock 
outside  their  grain.  Are  we  to  sell  the  stock 
and  let  this  farm  lie  idle  for  a  few  years  to 
let  people  realize  It  is  necessary  for  the 
farmer  to  exist?  There  is  no  insurance  for 
a  farmer  against  hard  times.  Other  busi- 
nesses provide  unemployment  insurance  but 
if  my  farm  Is  to  go  out  of  prcxiuction  because 
of  reasons  beyond  my  control  how  about  in- 
surance for  me? 

If  I  have  to  sell  a  beef  It  Is  always  called 
grade  B  or  C  product,  but  if  I  wish  to  buy  a 
cut  of  beef  for  my  own  tise  I  pay  grade  A 
price.  The  slaughterer  gets  a  subsidy  and 
the  farmer  takes  the  loss. 

We  can't  get  grain  for  our  hens  so  we  are 
forced  to  sell  them  at  the  price  a  dealer  offers. 
Prom  comparison  »with  the  price  in  the 
market  someone  must  make  a  profit  and 
again  the  farmer  takes  the  loss. 

Why  are  we  supporting  a  full  stafT.  or 
nearly  so,  of  OPA  officials  when  most  articles 
have  been  removed  from  the  ration  list?  Are 
we  going  to  keep  them  in  office  until  they  too 
retire  on  a  pension? 

Most  politicians  claim  on  their  platform 
to  be  farmers.  How  many  operate  their 
farms  and  pay  all  expenses  of  the  farm  and 
have  a  profit?  If  they  are  farmers  let  them 
come  now  to  the  aid  of  the  farmers.  We  need 
help  unless  we  are  to  be  forced  to  sell  our 
stock  and  only  keep  what  we  can  handle 
alone,  this  labor  situation  must  be  clarified, 
and  the  importance  of  it  made  clear  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  farmers  did 
more  than  their  shase  during  the  war  and 
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?e  wculd  not  again  be  the  forgotten 

^hen    we    were    not    so    desperately 

Eut  what  has  been  done  to  Insure 

ce  so  that  we  can  maintain  an  ade- 

andard  of  living'' 

groups  depend  partly  on  the  power 

ke    to   enforce   their   demands   kut 

Tv(:uld  happen  If  the  farmers  went  on 

Tou  have  no  fear  of  this  believing 

rre  not  well  enough  organized.     But 

only  part  of  the  tiu'.h.  most  farmers 

any   other  group   have   a  social 

that   prevents  their  using  this 

as  farmers  alone  realize  that  a  farm 

Id  bring  such  sr.fTerlng  as  our  coun- 

never  had  to  endure.     Farmers  would 

to  Inflict  sulTerlng  on  Innocent  chil- 

would  be  the  main  victims.     But 

we  do? 

and   oth-r   Congressmen    have    the 
of  the  farmer  at  heart  now  Is  the 
show  tt.     Do  something  about  the 
equipment  or  :,lve  us  a  milk  price  .n 
on  to  It.     See  that  some  way  is  made 
farm    labor.     We    have    to    have 
and  help, 
ycu  kcr  your  attention.  I  am 
^Incerely  yours. 

Waltib  £Mrru. 


Cemaiittee  on  lio-Amerrican  Activities 
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Friday.  March  1.  1946 


KOPPLEMANN.     Mr.     Speaker. 

leave  given  me  to  entend  my  re- 

I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Append,  x 

Record  a  letter  from  Ellsworth 

i^gton.  professor  of  geography  at 

versity.  protesting  the  actions 

Committee    on     Un-American 

ttes. 

singled  this  letter  out  from  a 

that  I  have  received  criticising 

ler  in  which  this  committee  has 

riandling  its  investigations.     Pro- 

Huntington  is  a  member  of  one 

?arliest  families.     He  is  outstand- 

the  scholars  of  this  Nation. 

of  the  world.     He  has  long 

famous  for  his  expeditions  in  geo- 

research  and  for  his  published 

on  the  interrelationship  of  geog- 

nd  economics.     During  the  First 

Var  he  was  a  captain  in  the  Mili- 

Irjtelligence  Service  of  the  Army. 

kground  and  thinking  are  thor- 

American. 

Speaker.  I  think  it  important  that 

of  this  House  read  Profes- 

s  observations  on  the  op- 

of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 

Activities.      Our  constituents 

restricted   by  the  rules  of  this 

rpm  expressing  themselves  regard- 

actions  as  a  whole  or  the  actions 

rroup  represent inc  us.     They  are 

us  closely  and  when  we  so  con- 

o^irselves  as  to  bring  forth  their 

.  it  behooves  us  to  pay  at- 

to  what  they  ^ay.     As  a  Member 

House  I  am  jialous  of  our  good 

and    trust    that    Professor 

ten's  remarks  will  fall  on  atten- 

s  and  cause  the  committee  to 

bat  a  change  in  its  methods  and 


approach  to  the  problem  it  has  under- 
taken to  refolve  is  in  order,  lest  the  tide 
swell  and  public  opinion  be  so  roused 
that  the  diRnity  of  Congress  be  seriously 
injured  and  the  democratic  process  b« 
subject  to  disparagement  and  suspicion. 

Nev  Haven.  Conn..  r>  :348. 

Hon.  HmuA.N   P    KorrixMAtm. 

Hauae  Buitdmg.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dsaa  lis.  Kcppumann:  My  attention  has 
Just  l)een  called  lo  a  curloxis  letter  sent  out 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  Ernie  Adamson. 
The  letter  contains  a  phrase  which  says  that 
the  National  Committee  to  Combat  Anti- 
Semitism  Is  engaged  In  "solicitation  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  thoughts 
of  American  citizens.  "  The  use  of  the  word 
"controlling"  Is  wholly  unwarranted.  It  car- 
rlew.  and  Is  apparently  meant  to  carry,  a 
somewhat  sinister  suggestion  that  the  Com- 
mittee to  Combat  Anti-Scmltlam  la  doing 
something  wrong. 

That  committee  undoubtedly  wishes  to 
Influence  people's  thoughts  That  Is  ex- 
actly what  you  do  when  you  seek  election. 
•Bd  what  I  do  when  I  write  a  book  We  none 
of  us  try  to  control  people's  thoughts,  but 
only  to  Influence  them. 

The  letter  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Ls  one  of  many  examples  of 
what  seems  to  me  a  very  dangerous  attitude 
on  the  part  of  that  committee  I  strongly 
prc^test  against  such  action  and  against  the 
assumption  of  the  committee  that  any  or- 
gaiilaatlon  with  which  it  does  not  happen  to 
be  in  sympathy  is  therefore  un-American 

My  personal  belief  u  that  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  ought  to  be  dis- 
charged at  once.  It  does  more  barm  than 
good. 

Very    truly   yours. 

ElLSWOETH    HCMTINCTOX. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

I  r  c  Aii»oRWu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISDrTATIVIS 

Friday.  March  1,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
mi'  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a 
pamphlet  on  Questions  and  Answers  on 
the  Anglo-American  Financial  Agree- 
ment. 

There  seems  to  be  so  much  confusion 
about  the  facts  regarding  the  British 
loan,  it  might  be  helpful  to  see  what  the 
facts  really  are. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  tried  to 
de.scribe  the  agreements  clearly  and  sim- 
ply so  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  understand  what  they  have  to  gain 
from  helping  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
get  back  on  their  feet. 
QmanoNs  and  Answou  on  thi  Anclo-Amki- 

ICAN    FlKANCIAI.    ACUZMtNT 

(U.    S.    Treasury    Department.    Washington. 
O.  C.  January  194«> 

rouwoaa 

When  the  financial  agreement  with  Eng- 
land was  announced,  the  Treasury  recetred 
many  Inquiries  about  the  prop<Teed  credit. 
Theae  questions  came  from  Members  of  Con- 
greaa.  from  business  and  civic  organ Izatlona. 
and  from  prtvate  cltlaens  Interested  In  the 
tugent  problenu  dealt  with  la  this  agree- 
ment. 


It  seemed  to  me  that  millions  of  our  cltl- 
eens  must  be  asking  themselves  these  same 
questions  They  want  to  know  the  facts 
abc'Jt  th?  fl-artlal  agreement.  They  want 
to  know  why  ihe  proposed  credit  Is  neces- 
aary.  I  have,  therefore,  asked  the  Treasury 
stair  to  present  In  plain  language  the  ques- 
tions that  we  have  received  and  the  answers 
that  we  have  given  on  the  fln.-incial  agree- 
ment. 

The  American  people  want  a  world  of  peace 
and  prosperity.  So  do  the  people  of  nil 
coTir"'""*  T'^:«  w!'!  h-  ^^^sslble  only  through 
In-  .to  establish  fair 
curreiiij  ai'.u  '  r.icticea  that  will  make 
It  poislble  f(  .'  :  trade  to  expand  and 
grow.  We  h:<ve  mide  a  food  deal  of  prog- 
ress toward  this  gcal.  Unfortunately.  Eng- 
land will  I  ct  be  able  to  commit  herself  to 
the  prompt  application  of  these  principles 
\u*ll  4hi  Is  ture  that  she  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  se. '  -r  essential  Imports  of  food 

and  raw  i  ^ 

For  6  years.  England  devoted  most  of  h«r 
resources  to  fighting  the  w^r  She  converted 
her  expert  Industries  to  war  production.  She 
sold  foreign  investments  and  Incurred  a 
foreign  debt  of  tl3.000.00O.C00  to  pay  for  her 
world-w.de  war  expenditures.  But  now  the 
war  Is  over.  England  can  secure  Imports 
only  by  paying  for  them  with  exports.  She 
can  meet  her  huge  foreign  debt  only  by  find- 
ing ms.keu  for  her  products.  With  some 
help,  it  win  take  a  few  years  for  England  to 
restore  her  export  Industries  and  to  reestab- 
llah  her  export  trade.  In  the  meantime. 
Sngland  must  Import  Otherwise  the  health 
of  her  people  will  be  impaired  and  her  In- 
dustries Will  decline. 

If  England  can  secure  a  credit  that  will 
help  pay  for  her  essential  Imports  during 
the  next  few  years,  she  can  Immediately  ac- 
cept the  principles  of  fair  and  nondiscrim- 
inatory currency  and  trade  practices  In 
fact.  England  will  t>e  greatly  benefited  by  an 
expansion  of  trade  on  such  a  basis.  That 
is  the  policy  England  would  prefer. 

But  if  England  cannot  secure  such  a  credit. 
she  will  have  to  take  drastic  steps  to  curtail 
her  Imports  and  to  force  her  exports  on 
other  countries.  Our  exports  would  be  ex- 
cluded, as  far  as  possible,  from  British  Em- 
pire countries  which  wouJd  concentrate  on 
trade  with  each  other.  Such  r  policy  would 
Inevitably  divide  the  world  Into  conflicting 
economic  blccs.  In  blunt  language,  the 
world  would  be  at  war — economic  war. 

The  consequences  of  such  a  policy  would 
be  tragic  for  the  United  States,  for  England, 
and  for  the  entire  world.  That  Is  why  the 
represenutlves  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
England  went  over  this  problem  In  disc .s- 
slons  that  lasted  more  thin  3  months.  They 
agreed  that  England  would  need  help  In 
maintaining  essential  Imports  and  that  part 
of  this  help  should  be  In  the  form  of  a  credit 
of  {3.75J  COO.COO  from  the  United  States 
And  they  agreed  that  with  this  help  England 
could  abandon  wartime  currency  and  trade 
discriminations  and  Join  with  the  United 
States  In  a  program  of  International  eco- 
nomic cooperation  This  u  the  essence  of 
the  financial  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  England  which  Is  now  before  Con- 
gress for  apprcTal. 

This  financial  agreement,  and  the  proposed 
credit  will  be  a  big  step  in  preventing  eco- 
nomic warfare.  It  will  also  be  a  big  step  In 
building  a  world  In  which  countries  live  and 
work  together  In  peace  and  prosperity.  For 
bgland  It  will  mean  a  chance  to  feed  her 
people  and  reconvert  her  intiustrles  In  a 
world  of  expanding  trade  For  the  United 
SUtes  It  will  mean  opening  the  markets  of 
our  best  customer.  England  and  the  British 
Empire,  to  the  products  of  our  factories  and 
farma.  For  all  countries  It  win  mean  a 
chance  to  reconstruct  a  war-shattered  world, 
with  expanding  trade,  greater  employment, 
and  higher  sUndardi  of  living. 
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The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
United  Nations  have  agreed  on  a  program  In 
which  countries  cooperate  to  malnUln  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  United  Nations  Organl- 
eatlon.  with  Its  Security  Council,  General 
AMMkbly.  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
totematlonal  Court  of  Justice,  constitute  one 
side  of  this  projrram.  The  Internatkmal 
Moneury  Fund  and  the  International  Bank 
for  Ileconstructlon  and  Development  and  the 
propo(,ed  International  Trade  Organization 
constitute  another  side  of  the  same  program. 
The  financial  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  is  essential  to  the  realization  cf 
this  entire  program  for  pence  and  prosperity. 
This  Is  what  I  hope  the  people  and  Congress 
will  bear  in  mind  In  considering  the  financial 
agreement. 

Pred  M.  V1N.S0N. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  1946. 

aXTXSnONS    AND    ANSWERS 

J.    What    is    Vie    Anglo-American    financial 
agreement? 
The  financial  agreement  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  an  agreement  under  which — 

a.  The  -United  States  win  extend  to  the 
United  Kingdom  a  line  of  credit  of  $3,750,- 
000,000.  which  can  be  drawn  upon  until  De- 
cember 31.  1951. 

b.  The  United  Kingdom  win  end  a  series  of 
wartime  financial  and  commercial  restric- 
tions and  practices  which  have  the  effect  of 
discriminating  against  American  trade  and 
reducing  the  flow  of  world  trade. 

The  loan  will  be  repaid  in  50  equal  Install- 
ments, beginning  in  1951.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  each  year  for  principal  and  Interest  of 
2  percent  Is  fixed  at  $120,000,000  on  the  $3,- 
750.000,000  credit,  plus  an  additional  $20.- 
000.000  on  the  $650,000,000  settlement  for 
lend-lease  and  surplus  property.  This  makes 
a  toUl  of  $140,000,000  a  year.  The  portions 
of  the  payment  that  will  be  credited  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest,  respectively,  will  vary 
Irom  year  to  year,  the  portion  to  be  credited 
to  principal  increasing  and  that  to  interest 
decreasing. 

The  financial  agreement  is  asaociated  with 
a  far-reaching  agreement  on  commercial  pol- 
icy and  a  settlement  of  the  ouUUndlng 
lend-lease  and  surplus -property  problems  of 
tlie  two  countries.  The  commercial  policy 
statement  proposes  the  esUblishment  of  an 
International  Trade  Organization  which 
would  aim  to  expand  world  trade  by  reducing 
trade  barriers,  avoiding  trade  discrimina- 
tions, and  eliminating  cartel  practices. 

2.  Who  decides  whether  the  credit  should  be 
extended? 

Confess  has  to  authorize  the  Government 
to  extend  the  line  of  credit  to  England.  Sec- 
tion 1  of  the  financial  agreement  states  that 
it  will  take  effect  on  the  date  when  the 
United  Kingdom  is  notified  by  the  United 
States  that  Congress  has  made  the  necessary 
funds  available. 

The  authorizing  legislation  will  have  to  be 
peaced  by  t>oth  Houses  of  Congress. 

3.  Does  England  need  this  credit? 

In  the  next  few  years  England  will  not 
have  enough  Income  from  abroad — foreign 
exchange  from  ezporU  and  services — to  pay 
for  food  and  materials  which  the  British  peo- 
ple must  buy  abroad,  if  they  are  to  live  and 
their  Industries  are  to  operate.  The  British 
estimate  that,  even  if  they  economize  strictly 
on  imporu  and  buy  nothing  which  is  not 
esaential,  they  will  have  to  sp<>nd  abroad  In 
the  next  several  years  from  $5  000.000,000  to 
$6  000  000.000  more  than  they  can  sell  abroad. 

The  British  cannot  pay  for  these  essential 
Imports  with  their  own  currency,  the  pound 
sterling.  Foreign  countries  already  have 
more  than  $13,000,000,000  of  sterling  and  will 
be  increasingly  relucUnt  to  sell  their  goods 
and  services  for  this  currency.  Therefore. 
the  British  need  a  credit  In  foreign  money  to 
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continue  to  buy  Imports  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  In  a  few  years 
their  export  Industries  will  be  restored  and 
they  win  earn  enough  foreign  exchange  to 
pay  for  their  imports  and  other  expenditures 
abroad. 

After  careful  study,  the  American  repre- 
senutlves concluded  that  a  credit  of  $3,750,- 
000.000  from  the  United  States,  plus  her 
other  resources,  will  enable  England  to  meet 
the  postwar  deficit  in  her  international 
trade.  If  England's  needs  turn  out  to  be 
smaller  than  estimated,  she  will  not  use  the 
entire  amount  of  the  line  of  credit.  England 
will  try  to  keep  her  obligations  to  a  minimum, 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  annual  payments 
of  principal  and  interest  which  she  will  have 
to  make. 

4.  How  did  England  get  into  this  position? 
England  got  into  these  foreign-exchange 
difficulties  because  she  devoted  most  of  her 
reeources  to  the  war.  In  the  next  few  years 
her  earnings  from  overseas  business  will  be 
lower  than  before  the  war  because — 

(a)  BrlMsh  exports  are  lower.  During  the 
war  England's  export  industries  were  con- 
verted to  war  production  cr  shut  down.  In 
1944  she  exported  only  30  percent  as  much 
goods  as  In  1938.  It  will  Uke  several  years 
to  reconvert  these  industries  and  restore  their 
trade. 

(b)  British  foreign  Investments  were  sold. 
During  the  war  England  sold  over  $4,500,000,- 
000  of  her  foreign  Investments,  and  thereby 
lost  forever  the  Income  which  they  formerly 
yielded.  The  proceeds  were  used  to  buy  war 
goods  from  us  and  other  countries.  In  addi- 
tion, England  incurred  foreign  debts  of  $13  - 
000.000,0:0. 

(c)  England's  income  from  shipping  and 
other  services  has  fallen  off.  Part  of  her 
merchant  fleet  was  sunk  In  the  war.  Many 
of  the  other  services  she  sells  abroad,  such 
as  banking  and  insurance,  are  linked  with 
the  revival  of  her  trade. 

WhUe  the  war  has  reduced  England's  earn- 
ings of  foreign  exchange,  some  of  her  foreign 
expenditures  will  be  Increased.  The  destruc- 
tion from  bombing  has  to  be  replaced,  and 
this  means  Increased  Imports  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Much  of  the  capital  equipment  In  her 
factories  deteriorated  during  the  war.  and 
this,  too,  must  be  replaced,  in  part  by  means 
of  Increased  Imports. 

5.  What  will  England  do  with  the  credit? 
Section  3  of  the  financial  agreement  states: 
"The  purpose  of  the  line  of  credit  is  to 

facUitate  purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom 
of  goods  and  services  In  the  United  States. 
to  assist  the  United  Kingdom  to  meet  transi- 
tional postwar  deficiis  in  its  current  balance 
of  payments,  to  help  the  United  Kingdom  to 
mainUin  adequate  reserves  of  gold  and  dol- 
lars, and  to  assist  the  Government  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  assume  the  obligations 
of  multilateral  trade,  as  defined  in  this  and 
other  agreements." 

Since  England  needs  a  large  quantity  cf 
the  kind  of  goods  which  the  United  States 
can  best  supply,  it  is  probable  that  a  large 
part  of  the  credit  will  be  used  to  finance 
direct  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
England.  The  British  will  also  use  the  credit 
to  pay  other  countries  for  Imports,  when 
these  countries  want  dollars  to  buy  Imports 
from  the  United  States.  Thus  India,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  able  to  use  the  proceeds  of 
her  exports  to  England  to  pay  for  her  pur- 
chases in  the  United  States. 

6.  Will  England  pay  off  the  blocked  sterWig 

uith  the  credit? 
Section  6  of  the  financial  agreement  pro- 
vides that  "any  amounts  required  to  dis- 
charge obligations  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
third  countries  wUl  be  found  from  resources 
other  than  this  line  of  credit."  This  means 
that  England  will  not  use  the  loan  to  repay 
any  part  of  the  huge  sterling  balances  which 
other  countries  acquired  during  the  war. 
These  and  other  British  obligations  will  have 


to  be  settled  from  such  other  foreign  ex- 
change resources  as  may  be  available  to 
England. 

7.  Will  England  use  the  credit  to  nationalize 
her  industries? 

This  credit  is  to  help  Britain  meet  her  for- 
eign exchange  problem  which  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  under  a  Labor  Government 
or  a  Conservative  Government.  The  money 
wlU  be  used  only  to  buy  goods  and  Eer\lce3 
from  abroad.  It  will  be  used  to  help  elim- 
inate wartime  trade  and  exchange  restric- 
tions which  are  entirely  unrelated  to  the 
nationalization  of  British  industries. 

This  loan  of  dollars  Is  for  England's  ex- 
ternal needs — her  business  with  foreign  na- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  England  wants 
to  acquire  a  British  Industry  she  does  not 
need  foreign  credit  for  this.  She  can  pay 
the  owners  by  giving  them  British  Govern- 
ment bonds,  or  by  paying  sterling  secured  by 
taxes  and  loans  in  England. 
8.  Why  ia  the  loan  referred  to  as  a  "line  of 
credit"? 

The  dollars  lent  to  England  will  be  tised 
ultimately  to  buy  goods  and  services  or  settle 
claims  In  the  United  States.  The  British 
will  use  dollar  funds  only  as  they  need  them 
to  meet  obligations.  The  United  States  will 
therefore  provide  the  nroney  In  a  series  of 
transfers  extending  over  a  period  of  years, 
rather  than  in  a  lump  sum. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  Una 
of  credit  will  be  available  for  use  by  the 
British  until  December  31,  1951.  The  annual 
amounts  withdrawn  from  1946  through  1951 
Will  be  added  together,  and  that  sum  will 
constitute  the  principal  of  the  loan.  If  the 
entire  line  of  credit  Is  used,  the  principal 
Will  be  $3,750,000,000.  Re.  ayments  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  at  2  percent  win  begin  In 
1951.  based  on  the  amount  outstanding  on 
the  last  day  of  that  year. 

9.   Is  the  rate  of  interest  reasonable? 

The  rate  of  interest  Is  2  percent  on  the 
outstanding  amount  of  the  loan,  and  Interest 
payments  begin  in  1951.  The  effective  rate 
of  interest  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  2 
percent,  if  either  substantial  amounts  of  the 
credit  are  used  before  1951,  as  is  probable,  or 
the  Interest  payment  in  any  jrcar  is  waived, 
as  Is  possible  under  the  agreement. 

The  rate  of  Interest  Is  low  compared  with 
what  American  banks  would  charge  a  foreign 
government.  It  Is  not  low  compared  with 
what  England  can  undertake  to  pay  in  dol- 
lars. Even  with  the  rate  of  Interest  at  2  per- 
cent, the  payments  of  Interest  and  prlnclral 
win  be  about  $140,000,000  a  year  lor  50  years 
on  the  $3,750,000,000  credit  and  the  approxi- 
mately $650  000  000  which  the  British  will  owe 
for  the  settlement  ot  lend-lease  and  siirplus 
property.  This  is  a  large  sum  of  dollar 
exchange  which  the  British  will  have  to  earn 
each  year  and  transfer.  Ovci-  the  50  years 
the  toUl  Interest  to  be  paid  will  be 
$2,600,000,000.  This  Is  additional  to  the 
principal. 

The  rate  of  interest  should  be  considered 
together  with  the  other  provisions  of  the 
financial  agreement,  many  of  which  England 
would  not  have  agreed  to  in  return  for  a  lean 
whose  carrying  charges  she  would  consider 
beyond  her  capacity.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered that  before  the  negotiations  there 
were  many  persons  who  felt  that  only  a  grant  • 
wotild  make  It  possible  for  Britain  to  aban- 
don the  wartime  financial  and  commercial 
restrictions  of  the  sterling  area. 

10.  What  unll  be  the  burden  to  the  American 
ta;rpayer? 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  transaction 
will  be  to  transfer  funds  borrowed  from  the 
American  public  to  an  account  from  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  can 
draw  as  needed.  The  credit  Is  an  Invest- 
ment, not  an  expenditure,  by  the  United 
BUtes  Government.  There  will  be  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  only  If — 
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of  th*  loan  U  not  repaid; 


(b)  If  the  inttTMt  p«ym«nU  prove  to  b* 
ttaar  the  cost  u(  borrowlns  by  tb«  United 
Government. 
The  %y  »rM«  irttereet  ret*  nbleh  the  United 
Btetee  Tl  veeury  peyi  on  theOovernmntt  debt 
■ll|ht  y  lower  then  the  rete  of  Interrat 
whteb  Bi  kfUnd  will  pey  on  the  credit.  Huw« 
ever,  bM  lUae  BnKtmtd  u  not  required  to  begin 
talWMt  paymenta  utuii  ibai  and  beeaxM* 
tn<  treat  paynvetu*  cuutd  tonotletbly  b* 
d,   t  le  t—im  lb«l  ever  the  whole  liro 


the  1  «n  tlM  VrHMI  lUtee  Treeaiirv  wtli 
p«y  to  A  iiiTioiin  bo)a<hoH>ri  tootf  v«ri 
la  mun  et  than  ii  twttw  from  Bii^.a:..!  ..i 

The  H  in  wtU.  of  rnuree.  bring  many  dlrf  et 
and  Indirect  benrnta.  It  will  promote  pro* 
and  trade.  The  Income  of  the 
people  will  be  htither  And  with 
more  tride  and  liicomf,  the  United  Statea 
Oovernnent  will  nnd  lu  revenues  ineraMad. 

It.  Wt  y  trill  Interest  payments  bf 
undrr  certain  venditions? 
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iver  clauae  recugnlzea  that  tempo- 
conditions  can   make  payment 
difficult.     The  British  point  out 
purchases   of   British   goods 
a  depression  sink  so  low  that  over 
}(ears  It  would  be  Impossible  for  them 
the  dollars  neceasary  for  their  in- 
payments. 

not  been  customary  to  make  allow - 
foreign  loans  for  the  possibility  of 
in  world  trade.  The  absence 
provision  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
was  often  difficult  to  avoid.  Our 
representatives  thought  that  a  provision 
which  permitted  interest  to  be  waived  in 
eepeciallr  bad  years  was  not  only  fair  but 
also  to  cur  benefit.  We  certainly  would  pre- 
fer to  cc  llect  the  principal  rather  than  force 
default,  xrhlch  might  be  the  only  alternative. 
England  may  request  a  waiver  of  Interest 
and  the  United  States  will  grant  it  in  any 
year  if  (p)  the  British  find  a  waiver  Is  made 
by  the  present  and  prospective 
of  international  exchange  and  the 
British  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
and  (b)  the  International  Monetary 
ifles  that  the  income  from  exports 
produced  in  England,  plus  their  net 
for  services  rendered  to  foreigner**, 
nsurance  and  shipping  receipts  and 
investment,  falls  below  an  agreed 
atipulated  in  the  financial  agree- 
ry  to  pay  for  eaaential  Imports, 
agreement  provides  that  the  amount 
due  will  not  be  waived  in  any  year 
ii(terest  payments  are  also  waived  on 
ations  of  England  incurred  during 
from  December  1945  to  the  end  of 
unless  payments  on  the  accumu- 
ing  balances  are  correspondingly 


be  noted  that  the  waiver  doee 
to  repayment  of  principal.     The 
the  principal  of  the  credit  must  be 
I  thout  qualification. 


sources 


12.  Qan  England  repay  this  ereditf 

d  trade  recovers  after  the  war.  It  is 

that  England  will  have  an  expanding 

:  rom   exports   and    from    Insurance, 

and  overseas  investments.    By  1951. 

first  annual  payment  on  the  loan  is 

"s  foreign  exchange  Income  from 

should  be  large  enough  to  en- 

to  make  payments  without  unduly 

essential    Imports.     England   will 

ion  of  her  foreign  exchange  Income 

the    annual    installments    on    the 

of  Increasing  her  overseas  pur- 

adding  to  her  monetary  reserves. 

no  one  can  predict  with  cer- 

wlll  happen  in  the  next  60  years. 

that  world  trade  will  sometimes 

England  made  payments  on  her 

I   debt   to   us   until    1931    when 

Hoover  proposed  that  payments  be 

on  all  war  debts  for  1  year.    Be- 


MtMe  during  the  depreaalon  our  imports  were 
reduced  and  our  foreign  investmcnu  stopped. 
XuiUnd  was  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  dol- 
laii  t.i)  resume  payment  on  her  war  debt. 

A  primary  purpoee  of  the  loan  l«  to  prevent 
a  break-down  In  world  trade.  This  purp«>ee 
will  be  fiuthwrtd  by  the  establlahmeiit  or  the 
Iiiierttational  Monetary  P\ind  and  ii 

national   Bank,  <'> 'i    i>>r  proposed  1 

tlunal  Trade  Or^  n.    If  we  aurcted  in 

achlfVlng  a  higli  ir>ri  uf  world  trade,  there 
ran  b«  little  t^ueetlon  aa  to  the  ability  of 
y  inMi  Mr  obliptloiM  vatfic  thu 

f  J    Will  we  hat*  to  iHCreoee  o«ir  ifaporhf 

Ultimately,  «e  muit  import  mort  |ooda  If 
we  intend  to  export  on  a  large  acftU  and  de- 
rive the  full  brnrfita  of  Ini-rraaed  Interna- 
tional trade  During  the  lmme<tlnte  pnatwar 
period,  however,  we  ahall  probably  be  a  net 
investor  m  foreign  countries  and  the  amount 
of  this  investment  will  enable  us  to  wport 
without  equivalent  Imports. 

At  a  later  stage  we  shall  not  only  have  to 
Import  more,  but  we  shall  want  to  Import 
more.  Our  population  will  t>e  greater.  Our 
national  Income  will  l)e  greater.  In  addition, 
we  are  very  likely  to  need  more  Imports  of 
many  raw  materials  in  the  future  Some  of 
these  raw  materials  we  do  not  produce  at  all. 
Of  others,  our  own  resources  will  be  too  small 
for  our  growing  needs. 

In  the  long  run.  increased  imports  will  have 
the  effect  of  raising  our  standard  cf  living  so 
long  as  we  maintain  employment  at  a  high 
level.  t>ecause  increased  imports  mean  more 
goods  available  for  consumption. 

14.  Why  doesn't  England  borrow  from  other 
countries? 

England  has  borrowed  from  others.  Dur- 
ing the  war.  foreign  countries  accumulated 
billions  of  sterling  in  exchange  for  the  goods 
and  services  they  supplied  England.  Since 
they  could  get  only  limited  quantities  of 
goods  in  return,  the  effect  was  that  England 
b.^rrowed  from  them.  These  accumulated 
sterling  balances  amount  to  more  than 
•  13.CiO0.0OO.0UO  and  are  held  mostly  for  the 
account  of  countries  in  the  sterling  area. 

England  is  borrowing  from  others.  Sterling 
is  still  piling  up  in  London  to  the  account  of 
foreigners,  at  the  rate  of  roughly  12  000,000.- 
000  a  year.  Foreign  countries  are  taking  this 
sterling — a  loan  to  England — in  exchange  for 
the  goods  and  services  they  are  now  supply- 
ing. 

England  will  l>orrow  from  others.  She  Is 
now  seeking  other  credits  on  long  term,  for 
example,  from  Canada. 

The  United  States  is  not  alone  in  helping 
England  with  credits.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  aside  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  nearly  all  the  capital-lending 
countries  have  been  physically  devastated  by 
war  and  are  themselves  in  need  of  aid. 
Therefore.  England  must  look  to  the  United 
States  for  the  bulk  of  the  credit  she  requires. 

IS.  Why  couldn't  the  International  Bank  ex- 
tend this  loan? 

England  will  handle  her  own  internal  re- 
construction and  development.  The  line  of 
credit  Is  to  meet  a  large  external  emergency. 
We  all  know  that  as  an  Island  nation.  England 
relies  heavily  on  trade  with  other  countries. 
The  tMlance  l>etween  what  ahe  ahipa  in  and 
buys  and  what  ahe  ships  out  and  sells  was 
thrown  out  of  kilter  by  the  war.  She  needs 
credit  in  foreign  currency  to  continue  buying 
until  she  can  restore  her  export  trade. 

The  Bank  is  not  intended  to  deal  with 
•pedal  needs  of  this  sort.  The  Bank's  rt- 
•ouroee  must  be  used  for  long-term  recon- 
struction and  development  purposes.  The 
proposed  loan  to  England  Is  a  long-term 
emergency  credit  vmsuited  to  the  operation* 
and  purpoees  of  the  bank. 

16.  Why  doesn't  England  sell  her  foreign  in- 
vestments? 
England  has  already  sold  $4,500,000,000  of 
her  foreign  Investments.     She  will  hare  to 


dupoee  of  still  mort  In  aettllng  her  wartime 
debta. 

A  portion  at  what  la  left  la  not  aalable  be- 
oatlee  ot  wartime  destruction,  diaruption  of 
trade  and  other  cauaee  Another  large  p«ir- 
tlon  -  ':  tve  to  be  sold  mainly  in  the  cur* 

rem.'  «•  couniriea  in  which  they  are  h>- 

oated  and  therefore  would  not  a«ilve  Eng- 
land's need  (or  dullari  or  i-urrenclea  convert. 
Ible  into  dolUra  rtnally,  any  Inveatmenta 
would  have  to  be  sold  gradually  tu  realiae 
anything  Ilka  their  value 

W  '   >    'iny  of  Its  foreign  in* 

veal  >  .  H  (or  III!  time  Its  (or* 

elgii   income   lioni   ihoae   Ih  'a  Which 

areauld.  To  Bnglnnd  Ihla  W'  .i  i  <  lui  a  fur- 
ther  deteriiitatiou  in  her  balance  of  paymentt 
and  even  grcntrr  difficulty  In  aecuriim  ee* 
sential  Imports. 

jr.  Whff  doesn't  England  cut  her  forflfn  ex- 
prnditurvn* 

At  the  preaent  time.  England  la  draatlcally 
cutt:  overseas  expendituies     Her  war 

expc  H    In    foreign    countries   are    of 

course  being  greatly  reduced.  Her  dollar 
expenditures,  especially,  have  t>een  cut  and 
orders  have  been  given  to  all  sterling  area 
countries  to  purchase  for  dollars  only  those 
essential  items  which  cannot  t>e  otherwise  ob- 
tained. 

England's  urgent  need  for  $5,000,000,000  to 
$6,000,000,000  is  not  based  on  large  foreign 
expenditures.  On  the  contrary,  even  with 
the  credits  from  us  and  other  countries.  Eng- 
land will  have  to  maintain  her  imports  at  an 
au.stere  level.  It  will  be  hard  to  feed  and 
clothe  her  people  and  rebuild  her  homes  and 
factories  on  such  a  level  of  Imports.  Eng- 
land's standard  of  living  will  be  little  differ- 
ent from  wartime. 

18.  What  would  England  haie  to  do  if  we  do 
not  lend  the  money? 
If  the  credit  from  the  United  States  la  not 
extended.  England  would  be  forced  to  con- 
tinue her  wartime  currency  and  trade  re- 
strictions and  drastically  curtail  all  expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States.  These  reetrlc- 
tions  would  have  to  be  applied  not  only  by 
England  but  by  nearly  all  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. The  dollars  earned  by  these  countries 
would  continue  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Brit- 
ish and  allocations  would  be  made  by  the 
British  permitting  the  expenditure  of  these 
dollars  only  for  the  most  essential  goods  that 
could  not  be  obtained  within  the  British 
trading  area. 

Judging  by  the  recent  past,  England  would 
also  extend  her  system  of  bilateral  agree- 
ments to  still  other  countries.  These  agree- 
ments, like  the  present  sterling  area  arrange- 
ments, would  discriminate  against  and  per- 
haps exclude  American  trade. 

Without  the  loan,  these  restrictions  and 
arrangements  would  be  continued  because 
England  would  be  compelled — 

(a)  To  cut  her  dollar  deficit  by  diverting 
purchases,  even  at  higher  prices,  to  other 
countries. 

(b)  To  obtain  credits  from  other  countries 
by  importing  from  them  and  by  paying  in 
sterling. 

The  continuation  of  these  wartime  devices 
would  in  effect  establish  a  sterling  bloc  based 
on  the  need  to  reduce  purchases  from  the 
dollar  bloc.  The  attempt  to  exclude  the 
United  States  from  these  markets  would  en- 
hance the  possibility  of  economic  conflict. 
19.  Why  shouldn't  the  credit  he  financed  by 
allowing  citizens  to  invest  in  British  obli- 
gations directly? 

The  people  who  make  this  proposal  over- 
look the  fact  that  regardless  of  the  terms  of 
the  loan,  no  foreign  bond  issue  of  this  size 
could  be  floated  in  our  markets.  Further- 
more this  is  not  a  practical  proposal  because 
the  financial  agreement  involves  many  con- 
aiderations  other  than  the  extension  of  a 
credit. 

As  explained  elsewhere  in  this  document, 
the  real  question  la  whether  the  long-range 
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Interest  of  the  United  States  requires  that 
Bnglaud  be  offered  thl«  financial  aaalatance 
at  thia  time.  The  credit  la  dealgiied  to 
■niu  U  powlblr  '  r  K'lund  to  remove  dla- 
ortanlnatory    n  .«    on    international 

trade  and  to  a»*uiUtte  heraelf  fully  with  the 
United  Stutm  in  a  program  deaicned  to  en- 
courage the  world-wide  expansion  uf  trade. 
In  other  words,  the  credit  to  England  muM 
be  viewed  as  an  integral  part  uf  the  BaMMUd 
•Srteinrnt  with  all  uf  Its  benellta  to  Amerl- 
•an  buklnrea.  It  cannot  be  Judged  aa  an 
ordinary  coniinerclal  credit, 

M.  What  (a  tMe  ateHInf  area* 
luit  aa  the  "dollar  trta"  li  undenitood  tn 

Include  a  tuimber  of  cotnitrlea  that  hi»\r 
rloae  trade  and  financial  Uee  with  the  UtUttnl 
States,  so  the  sterling  area  before  the  war 
were  the  covintrics  closely  linked  In  trade  and 
finivnce  with  England.  These  countrle*  held 
the  inrgcr  portion  of  their  monetary  reserves 
in  London,  and  carried  out  most  of  their  In- 
ternational transactions  In  sterling,  which 
was  convertible  Into  practically  any  currency 
In  the  world. 

When  the  war  came  England  restricted  the 
convertibility  of  sterling  into  dollars  and 
limited  the  use  of  sterling  in  purchases  from 
the  dollar  area.  Other  countries  In  the 
sterling  area  Imposed  almllar  controls.  Wblle 
the  currencies  of  the  sterling  area  countriiss 
could  be  exchanged  for  each  other,  none  of 
them  could  be  converted  into  dollars  except 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  monetary 
authorities  In  London. 

Aa  a  war  measure,  to  con8er>'e  the  eji- 
change  resources  of  England  and  the  sterling 
area  countries,  these  controls  were  easentlal. 
In  peacetime,  they  can  only  bring  at>out  a 
serious  reduction  in  trade  and  the  diversion 
of  trade  Into  uneconomic  channels.  The 
prewar  sterling  area,  like  the  dollar  area, 
was  a  convemcuce  to  tr;ule.  The  wartime 
restrictions  are  a  menace  to  trade. 

At  the  present  time  the  sterling  area  In- 
cludes all  of  the  Countries  and  territories 
comprising  the  British  Empire  (except  Can- 
ada and  Newfoundland).  Egypt.  Anglo-Egyp- 
tlon  Sudan.  Iraq.  Iceliuid.  and  the  Faroe 
Island.  One  purpose  of  the  financial  agree- 
ment is  to  restore  the  convertibility  of  ster- 
ling, particularly  with  respect  to  current 
transactions,  such  as  imports  and  exports. 
Thus,  the  sterling  area  will  in  considerable 
measure  return  to  Its  prewar  form. 
21.  What  is  the  dollar  pool? 
'  The  so-called  sterling  area  dollar  pool  Is 
an  arrangement  by  which  the  dollars  earned 
by  countries  of  the  sterling  area  are  pooled 
and  allocated  by  London  in  accordance  with 
eaaential  needs. 

It  works  like  this.  When  an  Indian  ex- 
porter sells  goods  In  the  United  States,  he 
turns  the  dollars  over  to  the  Reserve  Bank 
of  India  for  rupees.  These  dollars  are  then 
sold  to  England  for  sterling.  And  this  hap- 
pens In  all  of  the  sterling-area  countries  that 
have  net  dollar  receipts.  In  this  way,  all  the 
dollar  holdings  of  the  sterling  area  are 
pooled.  Then,  when  a  country  in  the  ster- 
ling area  needs  dollars.  It  applies  to  London. 
To  conserve  dollars,  funds  are  not  allocated 
to  buy  goods  In  the  United  States  that  can 
be  secured  in  any  sterling-area  country.  The 
American  producers  of  such  goods  are  vir- 
tually shut  out  of  the  sterling-area  markets. 
If  the  dollar  pool  is  continued  Into  the 
postwar  period,  the  difficulty  of  reestablish- 
ing multilateral  trade  would  be  considerably 
Increased.  Moreover.  Its  operation  In  peace- 
time would  Inevitably  Involve  discrimination 
against  American  exporters.  Tiade  among 
the  sterling-area  countries  would  be  de- 
veloped In  preference  to  trade  with  the  United 
States  or  other  non-sterling-area  countries. 
Under  the  tcrnas  of  the  agreement,  the 
dollar  pool  will  be  abolished  within  a  year, 
unless  this  Government  agrees  that  an  ex- 
tension is  ueoessary. 


22.  Will  sterling-area  countries  now  be  able 
to  purchase  more  freely  from  the  United 
States? 

Aa  a  result  of  the  credit  made  available  to 
England,  most  sterltng-iuva  countries  will  be 
in  a  position  to  make  larger  purchaaes  from 
the  United  States.  Within  a  year,  unleaa 
the  United  States  agrees  U)  a  later  date,  the 
ourrtnt  rrcnpta  of  dollars  and  sterling  of 
•ach  aterling-sreN  country  will  be  Rvallable  to 
mnkc  purchase*  anywhert,  Tluis,  India's 
sterling  income  from  •Koorta  to  Bnglund 
could  be  converted  Into  dollars  to  make  pur- 
chaera  In  the  United  Btate*.  Under  prrernt 
rMtrtrttona  surh  IMOMM  e«n  only  be  uard 
for  purchaaes  in  the  •lerltng  area, 

The  pit^poard  United  Btutes  loan  will  tub- 
stantinlty  increase  the  total  amount  of  dol- 
lars available  to  Bngland  and  all  the  sterling- 
area  countries  with  which  to  buy  our  «i- 
porta. 

23.  What    controls    will    England    place    on 

American   sterling  italancts? 

In  section  8  of  the  financial  agreement, 
the  United  States  obtains  a  written  commit- 
ment that  American  exporters  selling  goods 
to  tlie  United  Kingdom  will  be  paid  in  dollars 
or  il  paid  in  sterling,  they  will  be  allowed  to 
convert  the  sterling  into  dollars. 

Until  1951.  the  imposition  of  exchange 
controls  by  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  gov- 
erned by  his  commitment  and  specific  pro- 
visions of  the  International  Fund  Agree- 
ment. After  1951.  all  exchange  controls  will 
be  subject  to  the  Interaatlonal  Monetary 
Fund. 

24.  What  will  England  do  about  other   bi- 

lateral monetary  agreements? 

These  agreements,  which  have  been  made 
with  many  European  and  some  South  Amer- 
ican countries,  will  have  to  l>e  substantially 
revised  within  a  year  after  the  financial  agree. 
ment  comes  into  effect. 

The  British  bilateral  agreements  provide 
that  the  sterling  receiveu  for  exports  to  Eng- 
land can  be  tised  only  for  purchases  or  pay- 
ments In  the  sterling  area. 

Under  section  8  of  the  financial  agreement. 
England  states  that  within  a  year — unless  a 
later  date  is  agreed  with  us — she  will  impose 
no  restrictions  or  payments  and  transfers 
for  current  transactions.  British  payments 
for  Danish  exports,  for  example,  which  are 
now  used  only  inside  the  sterling  area,  will 
soon  be  convertible  into  other  currencies.  In- 
cluding dollars,  and  be  available  for  use  in 
any  country.  The  existing  bilateral  agree- 
ments will  have  to  be  revised  to  give  effect  to 
this  principle. 

When  that  is  done,  a  large  amount  of  po- 
tential discrimination  against  American 
trade  will  have  been  removed. 

This  commitment  lasts  until  i951.  by 
which  time  all  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Funa  will  apply. 

25.  Will  England  discriminate  against  us  by 

means  of  import  restrictions? 

In  section  9  of  the  financial  agreement, 
each  government  undertakes  not  to  discrimi- 
nate against  t*hc  other  through  import 
quotas,  or  like  devices.  Since  England's  im- 
ports are  mainly  controlled  through  Import 
permits,  t'lis  is  an  Important  protection  to 
American  exporters.  It  will  last  until  1951, 
when  It  Is  expected  that  the  rules  of  the 
proposed  International  Trade  Organization 
will  govern. 

In  practice,  this  should  mean  that  quotas 
win  not  be  so  administered  as  to  refuse  per- 
mits for  American  goods  while  granting  per- 
mits for  similar  goods  from  other  countries. 

26.  What  tcill  be  the  nature  of  the  settle- 
ment of  sterling  balanc<'s  accumulated 
during  the  war? 

During  the  war  many  countries  accumu- 
lated sterling  balances.  These  sterling  lia- 
bilities, v.hich  amount  now  to  more  than 
$13,000,000,000,  arise  as  a  result  of  England's 


large  war  expenditures  overseas.  Becatjaa  of 
exchance  reauictions  the  balanoM  eould  net 
be  used  for  purchaaes  outaklo  the  starliaf 
area.  Because  of  wartime  aliortaBM  Utf 
eoaunodlty  and  shipping  cuntroU.  tAcy  oottM 
not  be  usad  to  make  pu.Yhasss  in  Bnglaad. 
rhsrafora.  tlie  sterling  balances  accumtUatatf. 

It  is  nut  possible  lor  Bngland  to  ^wotfuet 
In  tlie  naar  future  a  auAclsut  volume  ot  •«• 
ports  to  pay  00  th*M  balaneae,  furtliarmore, 
bar  IkoMUap  of  furalfa  — ohwtt  an 
small  %9  pitmu  th*  sUflUit  to  Bt 
for  oMmmt  mffrMMlM  vlilih  IBt  nwatn  wiUd 
spend  atotwlMM. 

In  section  10  of  tha  Bnantol  tgimmtmt, 
Bttgland  statts  bar  IntMitton  to  makt 
mtnts  with  aach  of  tli*  eountrlaa 
for  Alt  early  settlement  ot  these  balanOM. 
With  respect  to  oouutriss  belonging  to  th* 
sterling  area.  It  la  expected  that  the  accumu- 
lated balance*  will  be  divided  Into  three  cate- 
gories. One  will  consist  of  a  portion  to  be 
made  available  Immediately  for  cturrent 
transactions.  Including  purchases  in  the 
United  States.  Another  will  be  gradually  re- 
leased for  current  transaction*  over  a  period 
of  years  beginning  In  1951.  This.  too.  can 
l>e  used  for  purchase*  In  any  country,  includ- 
ing the  Unlti-d  States.  The  remainder  is  to 
be  adjusted  as  part  of  the  common  costs  of 
winning  the  war  against  the  Axis  powers. 

It  is  likely  that  many  countries  outside  the 
sterling  area  will  also  agree  to  gradual  liqui- 
datlcn  of  their  sterling  balance*  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

27.  Doe*  the  loan  give  England  an  advantage 
over  the  United  States  in  world  markets? 

On  the  contrary,  the  proposed  loan  will  put 
American  exporters  on  an  equal  competitive 
Oasis  with  the  British  in  selling  to  the  coun- 
tries cf  th<)  sterling  area.  Any  coimtry  that 
has  funds,  say  sterling,  that  can  be  used  to 
buy  m  England  will  be  able  to  use  the  funds 
to  buy  in  the  United  States  if  their  people 
prefer  to  buy  here.  No  country  will  be  forced 
to  discriminate  in  its  trade  as  between  the 
United  States  and  the  sterling  area. 

When  the  accumulated  sterling  balances 
are  released,  It  is  agreed  by  England  tliat  the 
money  may  be  used  for  current  payments 
anywhere.  The  money  can  be  \ised  to  pur- 
chase American,  British,  or  any  other  goods. 

28.  Is  the  British  credit  a  precedent  for  other 

loans? 

It  Is  not.  No  other  country  has  the  same 
crucial  position  in  world  trade  as  England. 
The  wide  use  of  the  pound  sterling  In  world 
trade,  the  large  proportion  of  the  world'* 
trade  which  is  carried  on  by  the  countries  of 
the  British  Empire,  the  extreme  dependence 
of  England  upon  imports — these  and  other 
t&cUxB  mean  that  the  financial  and  commer- 
cial practices  of  Britain  are  of  the  utmost 
significance  In  determining  what  kind  of 
world  economy  we  shall  have. 

We  expect  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  need* 
of  foreign  countries  for  help  will  be  met 
through  UNRRA.  the  International  Fund, 
the  International  Bank,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  If  any  special  case  could  not 
be  handled  through  these  established  or- 
ganizations, the  question  of  a  loan  would  be 
put  to  Congress  for  its  authorization. 

29.  How  is  the  loan  related  to  the  obfectivea 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization? 

The  proposed  credit  to  England  is  vital  to 
the  objectives  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation. We  have  learned  from  long  experi- 
ence that  world  peace  depends  on  world  pros- 
perity. It  Is  not  enough  to  deal  with  the 
political  problems  that  threaten  world  se- 
curity. We  must  also  deal  with  the  econcxnic 
problems  that  can  lead  to  conflict  between 
nations.  The  charter  of  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization recognizes  thia  fimdamental  in- 
terrelationship between  peace  and  prospetlty 
by  establishing  an  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  encourage  and  facilitate  interna- 
tional economic  co(^>eration. 
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By  pr  jmoting  a  high  level  of  world  trade 
on  a  m  iltUateral  basla.  the  financial  agree- 
ment will  make  an  Important  contribution 
to  world  prosperity.  It  will  help  aasure 
1  landahip  and  greater  commerce  be- 
klgUnd  and  the  United  Sutea  by 
ellmlna  Ing  the  harmful  currency  and  trade 
practlci  g.  It  will  prevent  the  danger  of 
econom  c  warfare.  In  addition,  the  agree- 
ment pi  ovldes  the  baala  for  a  broader  under- 
■tandln  ;  on  International  trade  practices  to 
be  drav  n  up  at  the  forthcoming  conference 
on  trad;  and  employment.  The  elimination 
of  curr  ncy  and  trade  restrictions  and  dis- 
crlmination  and  other  Jorms  of  economic 
warfare  Is  caaential  to  the  building  of  a 
peacefu  and  pronperous  world.  That  Is  a 
major     lurpoae   ot    the   financial   agreement. 

30.  Whit  does  the  United  States  gam  from 
the  financial  agreem'  nt* 

Broac  ly  speaking,  each  provision  of  the 
flnancls  t  agreement  beneflu  the  United  States 
because  each  is  part  of  the  whole  structure 
of  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  in 
establl£  ling  International  commercial  and 
flnancirl  policies  designed  to  promote  the 
balancfd  growth  of  international   trade. 

Thro  ighout  these  questions  and  answers 
the  specific  benefits  of  the  financial  agree- 
ment t3  the  United  States  have  been  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail.  The  following  list 
summa-lzes  briefly  the  principal  benefits 
which  the  United  States  will  receive.  In  addi- 
tion tc  payment  of  principal  and  Interest 
OD  the  credit: 

(a)  The  credit  will  enable  Englano  to  buy 
foods  a  Id  services  in  the  United  States,  and 
these  t  ansactions  will  increase  the  employ- 
ment a  id  income  of  the  American  people. 

(b)  I  ayments  by  England  to  other  coun- 
tries wl  1  Increase  the  ability  of  those  coun- 
tries to  buy  goods  and  services  In  the  United 
States. 

(C)   The  sterling  area  dollar  pool  will  be 

dissolve  i.  with  the  result  that  sterling  area 

.    countri  -s  which  acquire  dollars  will  be  able 

^  to  use  t  [lose  dollars  directly  to  buy  goods  and 

services   in  the  United  States. 

(d)  J  terling  paid  for  exports  or  other  cur- 
rent business  will  be  freely  convertible.  Any 
Msmtry  can  then  use  such  sterling  to  buy 
goods  a  Id  services  from  the  United  States  or 
from  ai  y  other  country  In  the  world. 

<e)  Ixchange  controls  will  not  be  tised  to 
prevent  residents  of  the  United  States  from 
convert  ng  into  dollars  the  sterling  they  get 
from  exports  or  other  current  business  with 
Snglant  . 

(ft  S.-iUin's  Import  controls  will  be -ad- 
ministered tu  such  a  manner  that  no  dU- 
crtmina  ioii  against  American  products  will 
result. 

(g)  Ingland  will  release  a  portion  of  the 
blocked  sterling  balances  held  by  British  Em- 
pire an(  other  countries,  and  the  sums  thus 
releasee  will  be  freely  convertible  to  make 
purchas  »  in  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  of  the  world. 

(h)  Ingland  will  be  able  to  assume  the 
full  obligations  of  membership  in  the  Inter- 
nationa Monetary  Fund  and  the  Interna- 
ttonal  1  rade  Organisation  and  can  afford  to 
•bWMkHk  those  restrictions  and  practices 
which  would  otherwise  bave  been  retained 
during    he  transition  period. 

ID  E:igland  will  settle  the  blocked  ster- 
ling ba  auces  with  her  own  resources  and 
this  larf  e  problem  which  hinders  the  restora- 
tion of   vorld  trade  will  be  solved. 

(J)  T  le  elimination  of  exchange  and  trade 
reetrlcti  )ns  and  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems wl  11  increase  American  prosperity  by 
tncrwulJ  ig  the  volume  of  world  trade. 

it)  The  foregoing  specific  measures  will 
eliminate  many  catises  of  economic  friction 
whlctvn  Ight  threaten  the  good  relations  be- 
twec^  tl  le  two  countries. 

(I)  Finally,  all  danger  of  a  division  of 
the  worl  d  Into  conflicting Britlab  and  Ameri- 
can ccoiiomic  blocs  will  be  averted. 


Reply  of  Robert  R.  Waton  to  C/itidtin  bjr 
Chester  Bowles  of  Price-Control  Atti- 
tude of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacttirers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HGN.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NEW   HAMP.iIIIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  1  (leaislattve  day  of 
Friday.  January  18K  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  In  re- 
cent weeks  much  publicity  has  been  given 
to  criticism  made  by  Mr.  Chester  Bowles 
of  the  altitude  of  the  National  A.vsocia- 
tion  of  Manufacturers  en  price  control. 
rir.  Rol)ert  R.  Wa.«;on.  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
has  answered  Mr.  Bowles  in  a  radio  ad- 
dress on  February  26.  In  the  interest  of 
fairness  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Wason  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr  Bowles  contended  la.<<t  Tuesday  that  thc( 
only  way  to  prevent  Inflation  is  by  continu- 
ing price  controls. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers contends  that  the  only  way  to  prevent  in- 
flation is  to  get  rid  of  price  controls. 

It  is  obvious  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  have  the  same 
objective.     Both   want   to   prevent   Inflation. 

The  difference  between  Mr.  Bowles  and 
the  NAM  is  solely  on  the  way  to  accomplish 
this  objective. 

Mr.  Bowles  admits  that  his  plans  to  hold 
prices  haven't  worked.  He  confesses  that 
OPA  has  not  been  able  to  hold  the  price  line 
he  set  some  months  ago 

Of  course,  he  explains  that  is  a  mere 
bulge  In  the  price  line  when  he  now  puts 
into  effect  the  new  price  rises  on  clothing, 
meat,  and  the  other  necessities  of  life. 

The  Important  fact  is  that  the  prices  cause 
a  rise  in  your  costs  of  living,  whatever  Mr. 
Bowles  calls  it.  Actually.  It  Is  a  plain  break- 
through to  a  higher  cost  of  living. 

Let's  look  at  the  actual  facts  in  this  prcb- 
lem  so  vital  to  every  housewife. 

Under  what  Mr  Bowles  calls  his  new  all- 
out  attack,  which  is  also  his  confession 
that  the  old  attack  has  failed,  general  wage 
increases  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  percent 
above  the  prewar  level  are  possible. 

Under  hUs  plan  any  compensating  in- 
creases In  prices  will  be  held  to  the  below - 
normal  level  of  profits  during  1936-59. 
That  was  a  period,  as  Mr.  Bowles  admitted 
on  an  earlier  occasion,  when  six  out  of  ten 
of  the  Nation's  companies  were  operating 
at  a  loss. 

Now.  Mr.  Bowles  expects  production  to 
climb  on  red  ink  and  continued  losses. 

He  is  denying  human  nature— the  funda- 
mental Instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  can't 
be  done.  It  is  the  same  instinct  that 
prompu  you  to  change  Jobs  when  you  find 
one  that  pays  more  money  for  the  same 
kind  of  work. 

He  U  forgetting  that.  In  America,  every 
Investor  is  a  voluntary  Investor.  The  man 
who  bought  automotive  shares  or  Invested 
in  steel  or  oil,  could  have  bought  an  auto- 
mobile, or  a  radio,  or  a  vacation.  Instead. 

Finally,  be  Is  defeating  the  objective  of 
Jobs  for  all.  which  the  administration  shares 
with  industry. 

He  apparently  does  not  realise  that  the 
greatest  contribution  Industry  can  make  to 
the  Nation  is  its  ability  to  keep  turning  out 


goods.     A  busted  business  provides  neither 
goods  nor  Jobs. 

Mr.  Bowles  also  said,  you  will  remember, 
"There  is  no  question  that  the  stoppage  rt- 
BUltlng  from  labor  disputes  has  seriously  de- 
layed production  at  critical  points" 

Certainly  strikes  are  holding  up  produc- 
tion But  Mr.  Bowles  failed  to  add  that  the 
length  and  number  of  these  strikes  are  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  urged  management  to  raise  wages  IBVi 
cents  while  OPA  has  refused  to  allow  prices 
that  make  It  possible  to  meet  the  President's 
request. 

If  the  Industrial  machine  Is  producing,  the 
housewife,  vainly  searching  the  stores  for 
food  and  textiles  and  household  necessities. 
can  lell  you  that  they  are  either  not  manu- 
facturing ^'hat  she  wants  or  else  much  of 
their  production  is  finding  its  way  Into  black 
markets. 

Black  markets  and  bootlegging  flourish  In 
many  every-day  products  that  are  prevented 
from  t>cinK  manufactured  in  quantities. 

Many  manufacturers,  in  accordance  with 
OPA  regulations,  make  higher-priced  articles 
to  stay  in  business.  This  deprives  the  hou^- 
wlfe  of  low-price  goods  and  the  manufacturer 
of  volume  of  sales  opportunities  These  re- 
strictions cut  down  production  of  the  articles 
most  people  want  and  need. 

One  large  maker  of  men'«i  work  socks  tried 
for  9  months  to  get  a  higher  price  celling 
from  OPA.  without  resulu.  Now.  80  percent 
of  his  machinery  is  Idle. 

Have  you  tried  to  buy  such  a  common- 
place essential  as  clothespins?  If  you  are 
luC  y  enough  to  find  some,  they  were  prob- 
ably not  produced  In  the  United  Slates.  Do 
you  know  the  reason?  Many  clothespins 
used  to  come  from  Maine,  but  the  Maine 
company  can  t  make  them  under  OPA  ceil- 
ings. One  chain  store  gets  them  now  from 
Denmark  and  Mexico. 

A  friend  down  In  New  Orleans  built  up  a 
national  bxislness  In  strawberry  preserves. 
He  hasn't  been  able  to  produce  preserves  for 
over  a  year  now.    Why?    The  sugar  shortage? 

No.  the  celling  prices  on  strawberries  In 
the  patch  are  higher  than  he  can  charge  for 
bis  preserves  In  the  Jar.  under  OPA. 

You  have  tried  to  buy  shirts.  This  Is  an 
OPA  cliisslc  of  production  frustration.  Tou 
cant  buy  shirts  for  love  or  money. 

Can  this  be  one  of  the  causes?  The  OPA 
celling  on  one  quality  of  cloth  used  In  low- 
priced  white  shirts  Is  54  cents  a  yard.  But 
running  this  cloth  through  a  press  to  give 
It  colors,  the  celling  price  under  permitted 
OPA  regulations  becomes  $1  70  a  yard. 

So  your  stores  may  have  hlgh-prlceU  fancy 
shirts.  They  don't  bave  low-priced  white 
shirts 

Last  week  Mr  Bowles  mentioned  the  fact 
that  the  meat  you  serve  at  supper  actually 
costs  you  less.  There  are  thousands  of  us 
that  would  like  the  address  of  Mr.  Bowies' 
butcher. 

Mr.  Bowles  did  not  mention  butter  among 
his  OPA  blessings.  Have  you  had  any  latily? 
And  what  did  you  pay  for  the  quarter-poUnd 
that  came  out  from  under  the  counter? 

Milk  production  U  reaching  an  all-tltie 
high.  But  the  war  isn't  over  as  yet  whtn 
it  comes  to  butter. 

According  to  the  American  Dairy  Associs- 
tlon.  the  trouble  Is  that  the  OPA  celling  oh 
butter  Is  46  rents  a  pound  "although  thu 
butter  makers  must  pay  60  to  73  cents  fof 
the  cream  they  need  to  prixluce  It.  Under 
this  policy,  the  more  butter  they  make  the 
more  money  they  lose."  Ycu  don't  have  but- 
ter for  your  children's  bread  but  you  have 
Ice  cream. 

Both  production  and  employment  mtist  be 
retarded  while  OPA  fiddles  with  prices. 

Prices  In  a  free  market  are  set  by  the 
consumer,  not  by  the  producer.  Any  pro- 
ducer can  price  himself  right  out  of  the 
market  If  he  Is  short-sighted  enough  to 
Ignore  competition.  You  simply  won't  buy 
U  you  thmk  that  prices  are  too  high. 
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NAM  is  contending  for  the  removal  of  price 
ceilings  so  that  the  industrial  machinery  of 
the  Nation  may  turn  out  the  goods  that  you 
want,  rapidly  and  In  unprecedented  volume, 
and  still  stay  in  business. 

Yet  the  American  housewife  is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  purchasing  agents  on  e.irth. 

Every  manufacturer  Is  under  constant 
pressure  to  give  the  housewife  greater  values 
to  Induce  her  purchases  of  his  goods  with  his 
competitors  Only  by  giving  constantly  lower 
prices  can  he  obtain  her  approval  to  remain 
in  business. 

Historically  we  have  never  gotten  runaway 
prices  on  a  rising  production.  Such  a  run- 
away of  prices  cannot  I  y  expected  unless  the 
Government  runs  the  presses  that  print  the 
money. 

Runaway  prices  always  result  from  scarci- 
ties It  Is  the  scarcities  crested  by  OPA  to 
which  NAM  objects. 

Prices  should  be  returned  to  American 
housewives. 

The  ceilings  the  housewife  sets,  everyone  In 
Industry  and  agriculture  must  ret. 

The  price  discretion  of  the  hoiisewlfe  Is  far 
more  to  be  trusted  than  the  demagogs  and 
crystal  gazers,  the  slide-rule  experts  and  bu- 
reaucrats of  WafhlngUm. 

Stripped  of  all  economic  prattle,  what  we 
are  contending  for.  therefore.  Is  that  you. 
and  not  the  OPA  should  be  putting  the 
celling  prices  on  the  thlnps  you  want. 

That's  the  way  It  has  always  been  In  this 
country,  and  that's  the  way  we  want  It  to  be 
now. 


Feed  Famine  Will  Bring  Ruin  to  Our 
Fanners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TBXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  section  of  Texas  is  an  area 
whicli  largely  depends  on  the  success  of 
Its  farmers.  They  are  serious,  realistic, 
patriotic  people  who  realize  that  all  our 
wealth  comes  from  the  soil. 

I  try  to  keep  in  pretty  close  touch  with 
my  people  and  dcf>end  on  them  for  their 
suggestions  and  criticisms.  Every  day  I 
find  suggestions  on  tablet  paper,  written 
in  pencil,  which  the  Congress  would  do 
well  to  follow. 

When  I  first  came  to  Congress  I  re- 
ceived about  25  or  30  letters  a  day  Dur- 
ing the  years  I  have  been  here  I  have 
constantly  urged  my  people  to  assist  me 
by  giving  me  their  supRestions.  My  in- 
coming mail  has  grow^n  until  last  week 
I  averaged  around  150  letters  a  day.  Al- 
though it  is  a  definite  strain  on  my  own 
capacity  as  well  as  the  limited  staff  al- 
lowed me  by  law,  I  read  and  carefully 
study  these  letters  and  endeavor  to  ful- 
fill the  requests  of  every  kind  and  type 
possible.  I  feel  that  receiving  1,000  let- 
ters a  week  from  a  district  of  approxi- 
mately 300,COO  people  is  really  a  democ- 
racy at  work,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
everyone  of  my  people  who  reads  the 
three  statements  which  have  recently 
l)een  issued  will  write  me  their  sugRes- 
tlons  about  things  that  should  be  done  to 
l)etter  our  area. 

Under  permission  previously  obtained  I 
Include  the  comments  referred  to: 


rtro  r AMINE  will  bbikc  txrm  to  ot7«  tammeks 

Congressman  Ltndon  B.  Johnson  today 
urged  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  to  take  action  immediately  under 
War  Poods  Order  »-19  by  delivering  substan- 
tial quantities  of  protein  feed  to  the  Texas 
area  In  order  to  alleviate  the  feed  famine 
which  Is  bringing  ruin  to  farmers  by  the 
score. 

The  Congressman  said,  ""This  Is  not  merely 
a  problem  that  needs  adjustment  and  co- 
operation. It  is  an  Immediate  crisis  that 
requires  emergency  measures  or  a  substantial 
group  of  our  agricultural  community  will  be- 
come Impoverished  as  a  reward  for  producing 
food  for  a  war-ravaged  world." 

Congressman  Johnson  added.  "It  simply  Is 
not  an  answer  to  the  present  plight  of  Texas 
farmers  and  producers  to  tell  them  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  show 
the  State  receives  93  percent  as  much  feed 
as  was  used  there  during  1945.  Frankly,  they 
don't  believe  It.  Millers  and  feed  stores  are 
at  the  point  of  closing:  poultrymen  are 
desperate  and  have  little  hope  of  salvaging 
their  investment  or  getting  their  chickens 
and  turkeys  to  market;  hatcheries  are  re- 
ceiving cancellations  on  egg  contracts;  cat- 
tlemen are  constantly  in  fear  of  being  unable 
to  procure  feed;  and  veterans,  who  have  gone 
In  debt  under  the  GI  bill  cf  rights  to  purchase 
their  small  ranches,  are  being  wiped  out." 

OL*K  rARMESS  NtTD  HIGHLINCS.  HZCHWATS.  HIGH 
SOIL   PROOUCTIVITT,  STABnJZIS  FAaK    PUCES 

"Parmers  are  Just  as  poor  as  the  land  they 
live  on,"  asserted  Congressman  Ltndon  B. 
Johnson  In  a  statement  to  the  House  Rules 
Committee  Friday  as  he  urged  passage  of  the 
Poage  bill  authorizing  use  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment equipment  in  soil-conservation  work  by 
conservation  districts  and  county  commis- 
sioners courts.  This  legislation  would  en- 
able these  agencies  to  obtain  surplus  mate- 
rial, equipment,  and  supplies  to  carry  on 
conservation  practices.  Graders,  tractors, 
trucks,  maintalncrs,  bulldozrrs,  and  other 
soil-moving  equipment  would  be  made  avail- 
able Immediately. 

Stating  that  the  soil-conservation  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  necessarily  curtailed 
drastically  during  the  war  years,  must  move 
full-steam  ahead  if  we  are  to  maintain  and 
rebuild  our  soil.  Johnson  went  on  to  say: 
"Good  soil  practices  have  materially  In- 
creased the  productivity  cf  farm  lands  In 
central  Toxa.<;.  We  have  prevented  waste, 
increased  the  yield,  and  consequently  In- 
creased the  land  values,  but  Just  a  start  has 
been  made.  My  farm  program  for  the  tenth 
district  is  simple  but  clear — hlghllnes  and 
highways  to  our  farms,  high  soil  productivity, 
and  high  but  stabilized  farm  prices.  We 
cannot  achieve  our  conservation  alms  un!es.s 
machinery  for  carrying  on  the  work  is  made 
available.  The  Army  and  Havy  have  this 
equipment  stored  In  depots  and  warehouses 
here  at  home  and  all  over  the  world.  Much 
.of  It  is  out  in  the  open,  subject  to  rapid 
deterioration. 

"Why  waste  them  longer?  We  can  and 
should  stop  the  waste  of  material  and  in 
doing  so  stop  the  wasting  of  our  soil.  Give 
our  local  officials  and  our  progressive  farmers 
a  chance  and  they  will  make  the  most  of  It." 


UGHT  CtTH  FAKMS  NOW 

The  Hotise  of  Representatives  on  Thurs- 
day, February  14,  passed  the  Urgent  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Act  of  1946.  Included 
In  funds  authorized  by  the  bill  is  an  appro- 
priation of  an  additional  •100.000.000  for 
rural  electrification  construction  untU  July  1, 
1046. 

Congressman  Ltndon  B.  Johnson  spoke 
before  the  Congress  in  behalf  of  the  RE  A 
appropriation,  calling  attention  to  the  suc- 
cessful and  model  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram In  tbe  Tenth  Congressional  District. 
Congressman  Johnson  pointed  out  that  more 


than  10.000  farm  homes  In  his  congressional 
district  are  already  served  by  rural  electrlo 
cooperatives  and  more  than  10.000  ether 
farmers  in  the  area  are  without  electricity 
becatise  the  war  cut  off  the  supply  of 
materials. 

Johnson  asserted  that  although  these  peo- 
ple had  paid  membership  fees  in  REA  co- 
operatives, lack  cf  materials  and  appropriated 
funds  would  make  it  Impossible  to  construct 
new  power  lines  to  their  homes  unless  im- 
mediate action  was  taken. 

"Today  they — the  Pedemalee  and  Lower 
Colorado  River  Electric  Cooperatlvee— are  ap- 
plying for  a  loan  from  the  RKA,  but  they 
cannot  get  one  dollar.  There  will  not  be 
1  mUe  built  In  that  large  fertile  area  of 
central  Texas,  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted,"  the  Texas  Congressman  said. 

The  REA  amendment  was  approved  and 
the  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. 

Texas  Congressmen  who  spoke  and  were 
actively  urging  the  additional  funds  fcr  farm 
electricity  Included  W.  R.  Poagk.  of  Waco; 
Luthes  a.  Johnson,  of  Corslcann;  GcoMta 
Mahon,  of  Colorado:  J.  M.  Combs,  of  Beau- 
mont; and  John  C.  Ltli,  of  Corpus  ChristU 


Address  of  Hon.  Kenneth  C.  Royali, 
Under  Secretary  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or   LOinSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1,  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  C.  Royali,  Under 
Secretary  of  War,  l)eiore  the  chamber 
ot  commerce,  Wilson.  N.  C.  at  8:30  p.  m., 
Friday,  February  15.  1946: 

It  Is  fine  to  be  back  here  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  The  longer  I  have  been  away  and 
the  more  I  have  seen  of  other  places  the  more 
keenly  I  realize  that  to  a  person  born  and 
bred  in  this  section  there  is  no  other  satis- 
factory place  to  live.  I  look  forward  to  the 
time — which  I  hope  will  not  be  too  distant — 
when  I  can  come  back  home  and  stay  down 
here  the  rest  of  my  life. 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  heart  warming  of 
homecoming  that  stirs  me  about  our  natlva 
State.  I  am  moved — and  during  the  entire 
war  have  been  moved — by  the  Inherent 
patriotism  of  our  people  and  particularly  by 
the  spirit  and  valor  of  the  young  men  which 
we  sent  to  our  armed  forces.  I  have  chosen 
tonight  to  talk  about  these  young  men  as 
well  as  the  older  men  who  served  with  them. 

I  bave  two  simple  thoughts  which  will  run 
through  my  talk  and  which.  I  hope,  will 
merge  largely  into  one  single  idea.  First, 
the  American  soldier  of  World  War  II,  par- 
ticularly the  enlisted  man,  was  the  b?st 
treated  soldier  that  America  or  any  other 
nation  has  ever  had  and.  second,  this  same 
soldier  produced  the  greatest  fighting  force 
that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

A  little  more  than  6  months  ago  the 
fighting  phase  of  the  greatest  war  in  the 
annals  of  the  human  race  came  to  a  close 
with  the  unconditional  surrender  cf  Japan. 
It  is  still  too  soon  for  us  to  prasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  war  to  the  future  of  man- 
kind. It  is  toe  soon  even  to  grasp  the  magni- 
tude of  the  war  Itself.  Practically  everyone 
of  the  2,000.000.000  human  beings  that  In- 
habit the  earth  are  directly  affected  by  the 
conflict.  And  the  coxirse  of  the  Uves  cf  til- 
lions  yet  unborn  wUl  be  Influenced  by  the 
results  of  this  struggle. 
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qurlng  the  years  that  we  were  participants. 
Americans  were  under  arms  than  In  all 
wars  of  our  prevloxis  history.  E)unng 
course  of  the  war  approximately  15.500.- 
men  served  in  the  Army  and  Navy  and 
armed  services.  Of  this  number  10- 
iSOOlOOO  served  in  the  Army.  Seven  million 
thr  ^e  hundred  thousand  of  these  were  on 
y  overseas  and  a  very  large  j:nctnt  of 
fought  in  one  or  more  of  the  major  cam- 
igns.  They — our  American  soldiers — 
fov  ;ht  on  every  continent  and  on  every  sea. 
foiight  in  every  clime — in  the  Jungles 
in  the  Arctic.  Cur  armed  defenders  Hew 
he  rarefied  substratosphere  and  navigated 
ocean  depths.    And  we  won  a  great  vic- 
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the  magnificence  of  that  victory  shou'.d 
bl.nd  us  to  the  enormity  of  the  human 
A  million  men  ^ere  casualties      Cur 
he  In  scores  of  cemeteries  from  Green- 
to   Atistralla — from    Holland    to   India, 
than  one-fourth  of  a  miUlon  men  were 
killed  in  cction  or  died  of  wounds.     That  Is 
times  as  many  as  in  all  ot  America's 
against  a  foreign  enemy. 
Is  f   source  of  p.  ide  to  all  of  us  thi\t  In 
Army  :e0.030  N>r»h   Carolinians  served. 
IS  a  source  .d  sadntss  to 

that  man \  :  ^  i  soldiers  died 

the  service  of   ihe'r  country.     Hundreds 
decorated  for  bravery  and  for  valiant 
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'  "his  army  of  more  than   10.000.000  repre- 
sented every  walk  of  life     The  prcud  and  the 
h'.c.  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  farmer, 
professional  man.  the  laborer,  the  mer- 
nt.   the  manufacturer,  served  tORether  — 
in  the  same  squad — and  shared  aiiks 
pride  and  hardsh.p  of  service, 
ome  served  as  officers  and  some  served  as 
enisted  men.     And  our  officers  were  drawn 
the  same  classes  as  the  enlisted  men. 
ttilnk  it  would  t>e  interesting  to  see  where 

get  our  officers, 
fhere   were  apprrximately  900,000  officers 
served  in  the  Army  from  the  beginning 
the  war   to  the  end  of   hostilities      This 
872.000  male  officers.     In  this  num- 
72,000  chaplains,  doctors,  dentists, 
macists.     and     veterinarians     appointed 
tly    from   civil    life   and    apprcx.mately 
)00  other  officers,  largely  specialists,  such 
lawyers  and  scientists  also  appointed  di- 
ly    from    civil    life.      There    were    227.000 
ers  from  the  Reserve  Corps  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard.    Itfany  of  these  had  previously 
as  enlisted  men.     There  were   18.000 
Army   officers,   ot   which    half   were 
or  West  Point, 
of  the  other  officers  were  enlisted  men 
this  war  who  had  completed  the  course 
cnndtdate  ■choola  or  in  air  train- 
■clxtoto  or  had  won  battlefield  promo- 
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Selections  for  officer  candidate  schools 
made    on    the    bas  s    of    demonstrated 
it    from    among    those    who    applied    for 
Altogether  531,000  of  our  officers 
commissioned  after  serving  as  enlisted 
in  this  war.     If  we  exclude  the  chap- 
doctors,  and  other  speclalisU.  this  is 
)ercent  of  all  our  officers.     More  privates 
officers  of  our  Army  In  this  war  than 
111  of  our  previous  history      Many  other 
served   as   enlisted   men    In   the   last 
or  at  some  other  time.     I  am  certain  it 
o  exaggeration  to  say  that,  exclusive  of 
medical  officers  and  other  professional  epe- 
more   than   four  out   of   every   Ave 
had  served   as  enlisted   men   in   the 
There  was  more  opportunity  for  an 
enlisted  man  to  become  an  officer  than  in 
of  our  previous  wars. 

has    been    some    comment    on    the 
nuihber  of  fmermls  in   the  Army.     Fifteen 
hm  dred  gensrala  seems  a  large  figure  but  all 
figures  in  this  war  were  large.     As  a  mat- 
of  fact  there  were   fewer  generals  pro- 
portionately in  this  war  than  In  any  previous 
ever  fought  by  the  United  States, 
this  connection   it   may  t>e   Interestirg 
4aenticn  some  of  our  general  officers  who 
as   enlisted   men    in   prevlotis   wars: 
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General  Hodges,  commander  of  our  First 
Army,  and  General  Krueger.  commander  of 
our  Sixth  Army,  both  rose  from  privates  In 
the  Regular  Army.  General  Kenny,  head  of 
General  MacArthur's  Air  Forces.  Is  a  former 
enlisted  man.  and  General  Doolittle  enlisted 
as  a  flying  cadet  in  the  First  World  War. 
General  ICcLain  rose  from  private  in  the 
Oklahoma  National  Guard  to  bs  a  corps  com- 
mander with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general, 
and  General  Lear,  former  head  of  our  Ground 
Forces,  was  an  enlisted  man  o'  the  Colorado 
National  Ou&rd.  And  these  are  only  a  few 
of  a  long  list. 

Certainly  in  respect  to  the  selection  of  Its 
officers  the  American  Army  Is  truly  demo- 
cratic. Juat  u.s  m  cur  pclitical  life  and  in 
our  buslnc.5.s  Iifp  the  humblest  las  an 

opportunity  lu  re.ich  the  top  d» .  ^  i:pon 

his  demonstrated  ability  and  qualities  of 
leadership,  so  it  is  wtth  the  Army. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  mistakes  In 
the  selection  of  officers  Jtut  as  there  are 
mistakes  in  the  i.el.^ctlon  of  oOesboklers  in 
our  civil  gcvernm*  Just  as  there  are 

mistakes   in   the   ;  .    of   foremen   and 

managers  of  buslne.^es.  As  long  as  any  sys- 
tem is  administered  by  human  brings  there 
will  be  mistakes  But  on  balance  the  vO- 
cera  of  the  United  States  Army  demonstrated 
that  their  selection  was  good.  These  cfBcers 
had  a  magnificent  record  of  achievement. 
They  conceived,  planned  executed,  and  led 
a  series  of  military  campaigns  with  successes 
never  surpas.«ed  in  the  history  of  warfare. 
They  could  not  have  done  this  without  the 
fkill  and  bravery  of  all  ranks.  But  sltill  and 
bravery  can  win  success  in  war  only  under 
leadership. 

We  hear  today  criticism  of  what  Is  called 
the  Army  caste  system:  that  Is,  the  distinc- 
tion between  officers  and  enlisted  men  and 
the  additional  privileges  which  officers  enjoy. 
We  hear  this  after  every  war  and  we  hear 
It  to  a  lesser  extent  during  s  war.  May  we 
analyse  tbis  s  little? 

America  is  an  independent  Nation.  Amer- 
ican boys  grow  up  with  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. They  do  not  like  to  work  under 
commands.  They  do  not  like  artificial  dis- 
tinctions of  any  character  Our  Army  is 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  stich  young  men. 
That  Is  one  side  of  the  picture  and  an  Im- 
porUnt  side  But  there  is  another  side.  No 
fighting  organization  can  t>e  successful  unless 
It  is  trained  and  disciplined.  Our  own  his- 
tory and  that  of  other  countries  is  replete 
with  examples  of  large,  well-equipped  forces 
but  with  little  or  no  training  or  discipline, 
succumbing  to  attaclu  of  units  numerically 
much  smaller  but  thoroughly  trained  and 
thoroughly  under  the  control  of  officers.  I 
read  in  the  press  the  other  day  a  statement  by 
a  retired  chief  of  naval  operations  snd  a 
prominent  diplomat  giving  an  outstanding 
example  during  the  present  war  of  a  large 
army  with  little  or  no  distinction  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men  which  was  defeated 
by  a  much  smaller,  disciplined  army.  His 
story  told  how  this  larger  army,  as  a  result 
of  that  experience,  strengthened  the  author- 
ity and  position  of  its  officers  and  thereby 
built  one  of  the  great  fighting  forces  ot 
the  war. 

Officers  are  nseswary  In  a  military  organi- 
zation and  these  offlcsrs  must  have  authority. 
A  machine  shop  must  have  a  foreman.  A 
store  must  have  a  manager.  A  large  farm 
must  have  someone  In  control  of  its  oper- 
ations. A  ship  must  have  a  master.  A  foot- 
ball team  must  have  a  coach  and  a  captain. 
And  leadership  and  the  right  to  command 
and  control  are  all  the  more  necessary  when 
»i«  •!»  sxpscted  to  face  new  tasks  and 
•tnofs  tasks  and  dangerotu  tasks.  With- 
out the  leadership  and  the  right  to  command, 
an  army  becomes  an  Ineffective  mob.  We 
must  have  officers  to  guide  oiir  armies  when 
our  country  u  threatened  and  our  citizens 
imperiled. 

M  we  ask  officers  to  take  the  responsibility 
or  Isadeishlp  in  time  of  national  danger,  such 


officers  must  have  some  advantages.  With- 
out them  there  would  be  little  Incentive  for 
a  man  to  be  an  officer  and  we  could  not  ex- 
pect to  have  competent  leadership.  During 
this  war  there  was  developed  a  considerable 
feeling  on  the  part  of  enlisted  men  that  they 
did  not  want  to  become  officers.  I  person- 
ally know  of  many  who  felt  that  way.  This 
is  partially  due  to  the  added  financial  and 
other  benefiu  which  have  been  given  to  en- 
listed men  during  this  war  and  in  part  to  the 
unwilUncneas  to  assume  the  additional  re- 
sp.  that  a  commlEsion  would  entail. 

WiK..  ^.  :-ie  of  the  b;st  of  our  enlisted  men 
have  no  desire  to  become  officers,  we  are  de- 
prived of  leadership  which  we  need,  and  if 
this  feeling  should  spread— if  there  should  be 
a  lessened  i'-ducement  and  Incentive  to  be- 
come an  officer — then  surely  our  military 
efSIc.ency  would  be  decreased. 

There  wculd  be  another  result.  The  en- 
listed man  is  entitled  to  the  best  quality  of 
leadership  he  can  get.  With  a  narrower  field 
for  the  selection  cl  competent  ofBcers  he 
wculd  be  deprived  of  this  leadership.  No 
one  wculd  suffer  from  the  lack  of  competent 
offirers  ss  much  as  the  enlisted  man.  There 
is  not  a  person  present  who  would  wsnt  his 
son  or  brother  to  go  Into  battle  except  under 
the  leadership  of  the  best  officers  that  could 
be  found. 

There,  of  course,  have  been  shortcomings 
and  failure  on  the  part  of  some  officers.  There 
have  been  officers  who  have  abused  their  au- 
thority and  privileges.  Unfortunstely.  this  is 
inevitable.  It  would  be  impossible  to  select 
with  speed  nearly  l.OOO.OOO  officers  snd  not 
have  this  occur  These  cases  are  the  ones  you 
hear  about  but  they  are  relatively  few  snd  the 
fact  that  they  are  few  is  a  tribute  to  the 
character  and  leadership  of  young  Americans 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  our  cfficer  personnel. 

So  here  are  two  conflicting  considerations 
on  the  question  of  the  so-cslled  caste  system 
in  the  Army.  First,  the  Independence  and 
proper  pride  of  the  enlisted  man;  and,  second, 
the  necessity  for  discipline  and  for  officers  to 
maintain  this  discipline.  These  two  con- 
siderations miut  be  reconciled  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  lesdershlp  of  the  Army  hss  tried  to 
reconcile  them  by  permitting  ss  much 
democracy  and  equality  in  the  relations  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men  as  is  consistent  with 
efficiency  and  safety.  It  Is  a  difficult  line  to 
draw  and  we  have  witnessed  In  other  nations 
at  various  times  errors  in  both  directions. 

No  decision  made  on  this  questloo  will  be 
free  from  criticism— perhaps,  from  twth 
sides.  There  hsve  been  charges  of  Injustice 
to  enlisted  men  and,  because  there  are  many 
enlisted  men.  we  hear  much  of  these.  There 
have  also  been  charges  of  relative  Injustice  to 
officers  There  are  fewer  officers  and  we  hear 
lesi^  of  these  charges. 

There  may  well  be — and  probably  Is — nterlt 
In  both  contentions.  Neither  Congress  nor 
the  Army  nor  sny  group  of  men  can  be  wise 
enough  to  devise  for  an  organization  as  large 
as  the  Army  a  system  that  is  perfect.  We  can 
only  strive  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible. 

I  am  convinced— and  I  believe  practically 
every  cfficer  who  served  in  both  wars  Is  con- 
vinced— that  there  Is  a  mu:h  more  sympa- 
thetic association  of  officers  and  enlisted  men 
In  World  War  II  than  there  was  In  World 
War  I.  I  can't  Imagine,  for  example.  In 
World  War  I  the  congenial  relationship  with 
the  Supreme  Commander  that  manifested  It- 
self whenever  General  Eisenhower  visited  a 
group  of  GIs.  If  you  had  seen  his  willingness 
to  give  them  autographs,  to  Ulk  with  them, 
you  would  have  gotten  a  fine  view  of  the 
attitude  of  oiu  military  leaders — our  bra's, 
if  you  wish— during  this  war. 

It  has  become  fash.onable  In  some  quar- 
ters to  sneer  at  Army  brass  hats.  I  never 
know  exactly  what  U  meant  by  a  "brass  hat." 
The  most  satisfactory  definition  seems  to  be 
that  a  brass  hat  Is  an  officer  at  lesat  one 
grade  higher  than  you,  whom  you  don't  like 
or  who  doesn't  like  you.     Whatever  may  be 
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meant  by  this  or  similar  phrases  It  seems  to 
me  that  almost  every  so'dler  in  this  war — 
be  he  a  private  or  a  brass  hat — did  a  mag- 
nificent Job  and  clearly  earned  the  everlast- 
ing gratitude  of  his  country. 

The  value  of  our  officers  and  men  has  been 
recognized— by  all  of  America — by  the  Con- 
gress who  passed  our  laws — and  by  the  Army 
who  administered  those  laws. 

These  officers  and  men  were  fed  better. 
they  were  clothed  better,  and  they  were  cared 
for  better  than  any  army  of  all  time.  The 
food  of  our  soldiers  was  nourishing  and 
varied  and  appetizing — much  better  than  the 
repeated  "goldfish"  and  "slum"  and  "corn 
WUlle"  of  World  War  I.  Of  course,  the  sol- 
diers— men  and  officers — grumbled  about  the 
food.  That  Is  a  constitutional  right  and 
applies  not  only  to  the  Army  but  to  colleges 
and  to  restaurants,  to  the  Pentagon  Building 
In  Washington  and  even  at  home. 

Clothing  and  t)eds  were  warm  and  In  ample 
quantities.  Of  course,  there  were  times,  for 
example  at  Ardennes,  when  our  soldiers  were 
cold.  There  will  alwa3r8  be  times  In  any 
war  when  there  canno*.  be  sufficient  covering 
and  clothi'ig  at  a  particular  spot  at  a  par- 
tlctilar  time.  But  whenever  the  military 
situation  permitted  It,  this  condition  was 
remedied. 

No  army  In  history  received  such  excellent 
medical  care  as  was  given  to  our  wartime 
force.  Bpldemlcs  i  ave  been  really  non- 
existent. Health  wtts  maintained  at  an  ex- 
ceptionally high  standard.  Battlefield  cas- 
ualties received  Immediate  care,  and  the 
system  of  evacuation  by  air  and  motor  to 
rear  hospitals  was  truly  remarkable.  The 
percentage  of  complete  recovery  of  wounded 
soldiers  is  outstandingly  high.  And  the 
Army  has  assisted  and  is  assisting  the  com- 
petent Veterans'  Administration  in  caring 
for  the  disabled  anu  In  providing  the  best 
possible  artificial  limbs  and  other  prosthetic 
devices  for  the  living  casualties  of  the  war. 

And  we  paid  our  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies a  record  amount.  In  fact,  enlisted  men 
were  so  liberally  paid  that  numt>er£  of  them 
would  not  even  seek  to  become  officers. 
There  is  no  Income  tax  to  pay  on  allowance 
for  dependents  and  none  to  pay  on  the  food 
or  clothing  furnished  an  enlisted  man.  I 
could  give  you  cases  where  enlisted  men  with 
a  large  number  of  dependents  and  with  a 
fairly  large  outside  Income  received  larger  net 
amounts  for  their  services  In  the  Army  than 
did  general  officers  with  a  like  amount  of 
otttatde  Income.  But  the  comparison  of  a 
general  officer  and  an  enlifted  man  Is  not 
typical.  A  better  and  more  common  example 
Is  that  of  a  master  sergeant  with  long  service 
snd  with  a  wife  and  two  children  who  is  not 
quartered  or  rationed  at  an  Army  pest.  His 
monthly  pay  and  family  allowances  amounts 
to  $390  plus  his  clothing,  as  compared  with 
$382  for  a  captain  with  similar  service  and 
also  having  a  wife  and  two  children.  And 
this  example  does  not  give  effect  to  oppor- 
tunities for  an  enlisted  man  to  get  more  value 
for  his  money  than  an  officer,  and  does  not 
take  Into  account  the  public  expectation  that 
an  officer  should  have  a  higher  ccale  of  living. 

Recreation  facilities  and  entertainment 
were  provided  for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
during  this  war  on  a  scale  never  before 
attempted — and  they  were  ftirnlshed  almost 
up  to  the  front  line.  And  there  were  rest 
areas  with  excellent  facilities.  Here  again 
the  enlisted  man  had  a  financial  advantage, 
for  his  were  free  and  officers  paid  at  least 
a  part  of  the  cost.  In  southern  Prance  prac- 
tically all  the  hotels  and  clubs  In  the  great 
resort  city  of  Nice  on  the  Riviera  were  taken 
over  by  the  Army  and  used  solely  for  the 
recreation  of  enlisted  men — all  without  cost 
to  them.  Of  course,  there  was  complaint 
that  the  sckldiers  were  not  permitted  to  gam- 
ble at  the  Monte  Carlo  casino,  but  knowing 
soldiers  as  I  do  I  am  confident  that  tbey 
probably  found  a  good  and  well-known  sub- 
stitute. 

And  our  soldiers  have  had  the  most  rapid 
rate  of  orderly  demobilization  that  has  ever 
been  experienced  by  any  Nation.    By  June 


30 — a  little  more  than  1  year  after  VE-day 
and  about  10  months  after  VJ-day— we  will 
have  discharged  from  the  Army  about  7,750.- 
000  men,  leaving  in  only  about  500,000  who 
were  serving  on  VE-day — and  practically  none 
who  had  seen  battle  and  none  at  all,  other 
than  volunteers,  who  have  served  more  than 
2  years.  Here  again  the  enlisted  men  have 
been  preferred,  and  officers  held  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

All  this  and  more  you  did  for  your  soldiers. 
The  credit  belongs  to  you  and  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  their  Representatives  In 
Congress  The  Army  was  only  the  Imple- 
ment of  accompllfhment. 

None  of  us  begrudge  what  we  did  for  our 
soldiers.  We  could  have  liked  to  have  done 
more  and,  particularly  In  the  case  of  our  Jun- 
ior officers,  I  am  convinced  that  we  should 
have  done  more.  When  we  contemplate  what 
our  men  did  and  what  our  officers  did.  we  are 
entitled  *x)  feel  that  every  cent  we  spent  and 
every  service  we  rendered  to  our  soldiers  was 
repaid  by  them  many  times.  We  had  a  mag- 
nificent Army — In  my  Judgment  the  greatest 
that  ever  fought  under  any  flag.  Its  cotu-- 
age.  Its  Eklll.  and  Its  leadership  brought  us 
to  victory,  and  saved  our  Nation  and  the 
present  peace  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  recently  to  attend 
the  presentation  of  several  Congressional 
\fedals  of  Honor.  It  is  an  inspiring  experi- 
ence and  one  that  will  keep  alive  your  faith 
in  our  country  and  its  citizens.  About  3 
weeks  ago  such  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Pfc 
John  R.  McKlnney,  of  WoodclifT.  Ga.,  and  I 
would  like  to  re^d  you  a  part  of  that  citation : 

"Just  before  daybreak  approximately  100 
Japanese  stealthily  attacked  a  light  machine- 
gun  position.  Having  completed  a  long  tour 
of  duty  at  this  gun  Private  McKlnney  was 
resting  a  few  paces  away  when  an  enemy 
soldier  dealt  him  a  glancing  blow  on  the  head 
with  a  saber. 

"Although  dazed  by  the  stroke,  he  seized 
his  rifle,  bludgeoned  his  attacker  and  then 
shot  another  assailant  who  was  charging  him. 
Alone.  Private  McKlnney  was  confronted  by 
10  Infantrymen  who  had  captured  the  ma- 
chine gun. 

"Leaping  Into  the  emplacement,  he  shot 
seven  of  them  at  point-blank  range  and  killed 
three  more  with  his  rifle  butt. 

"He  warily  changed  position,  secured  more 
ammunition,  and  reloading  repeatedly,  cut 
down  waves  of  the  fanatical  enemy  with 
devastating  fire  or  clubbed  them  to  death  In 
hand-to-hand  combat.  When  assistance  ar- 
rived, he  had  thwarted  the  assault  and  was  in 
complete  control  of  the  area.  Thirty -eight 
dead  Japanese  around  the  machine  gim  and 
two  more  at  the  side  of  a  mortar  45  yards 
distant  was  the  amazing  toll  he  had  exacted 
single-handedly." 

This  wonderful  accomplishment  by  a 
small-town  southern  boy  Is,  of  course,  un- 
usual and  outstanding,  but  the  spirit  and 
the  courage  behind  it  was  typical  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our 
soldiers.  And  it  was  the  spirit  of  officers  as 
well  as  of  enlisted  men. 

In  fact.  In  World  War  U  the  casualties 
among  the  officers  were  proportionately  heav- 
ier than  the  casualties  among  the  enlisted 
men.  This  could  have  come  from  only  one 
cause — the  officers  shared  the  dangers  with 
their  men  and  in  many  Instances  led  them 
to  battle  Instead  of  following  them  Into 
batUe. 

In  the  great  victory  of  World  War  II,  North 
Carolina  men  and  North  Carolina  officers 
played  an  outstanding  part.  Among  the 
divisions  were  two  whoee  names  mean  much 
to  us,  the  Thirtieth  and  the  Eighty-first  Di- 
visions— the  Old  Hickory  and  the  Wildcat. 
While  they  did  not  contain  the  same  pro- 
.  portion  of  North  Carolina  boys  that  they 
contained  In  World  War  I,  they  symbolize  to 
many  of  us,  particularly  the  veterans  of  1917- 
18,  our  State's  contribution  to  the  fighting 
forces.  The  Thirtieth  fought  glorlotisly  In 
Normandy,  In  northern  France,  at  Ardennes, 
and  In  the  Rhlneland,    And  the  Wildcat-* 


with  which  I  served  during  the  entire  World 
War  I — made  a  great  combat  record,  this  time 
in  the  western  Pacific,  the  mandated  islands, 
and  the  southern  Philippines. 

I  saw  none  of  the  fighting  in  this  war  ex- 
cept for  a  short  time  at  the  front  in  Italy; 
but  from  my  brief  glimpse  there,  and  more 
largely  from  the  first-hand  stories  of  men 
and  officers  who  were  engaged  in  combat.  I 
know  that  on  the  fluting  front  the  enlisted 
man  and  the  officer  worked  together  as  a 
coordinated  team  and  developed  a  spirit  of 
mutual  confidence  and  mutual  respect  and 
friendliness  which  made  our  copabat  Army 
great.  And  while  the  fighting  lasted  th  s 
same  spirit  prevailed  behind  the  lines. 

It  has  been  easy  to  lose  this  friendly  and 
cooperative  feeling  when  the  excitement  of 
war  Is  past  and  the  men  are  anxious  to  get 
back  home  and  civilian  life.  It  is  hard  to 
create  this  spirit  of  mutuality  In  men  who 
leave  home  and  enter  the  service  now  with- 
out the  inspiration  of  a  great  combat  task 
to  perform.  But  under  the  influence  of  this 
peacetime  let-down,  we  must  not  forget  the 
real  part,  the  Joint  part,  that  both  men  and 
officers  played  in  winning  the  war. 

The  people  of  any  nation  are  mercuric  In 
their  metal  attitudes,  quickly  forgetting  past 
accomplishments  in  their  Intense — and  some- 
times selflsh — interests  in  the  problems  im- 
mediately before  them.  America  is  very 
much  that  way.  There  is  already  a  tendency 
to  relegate  to  history  the  valor  and  coufage 
of  the  men  who  sacrified  and  braved  danger 
during  this  war.  These  men  deserve  better 
than  this  and  the  Nation  deserves  better 
than  this.  Their  deeds  represent  an  all-time 
high  In  American  patriotism  and  in  American 
spirit  and  we  cannot  recall  those  deeds  to 
our  minds  too  often. 

Tonight  I  have  spoken  principally  of  the 
Army  because  of  my  connection  with  it  dur- 
ing the  war  and  now.  What  I  have  said  of 
the  Army,  of  course,  applies  equally  to  the 
Navy,  the  Marines,  the  Coast  Guard,  the 
merchant  marine,  and  the  other  great  serv- 
ices of  this  war.  They  are  entitled  to  the 
appreciation  of  all  Americans. 

I  hope  that  the  comradeship  born  on  the 
battlefield  and  In  the  camps  and  nurtured 
by  the  mutual  pleasures,  hardships,  and 
dangers,  will  continue  Into  peacetime.  I  am 
certain  that  this  will  eventually  be  true. 
I  am  equally  certain  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  officers  and  men  in  resuming  their 
places  In  civilian  society  will  realize  that 
the  opportunity  for  service  In  peace  is  only 
secondary  to  that  in  war.  The  same  quali- 
ties of  courage,  skill  and  leadership  which 
these  men  have  demonstrated  will  help  the 
Nation  solve  the  manifold  problems  that 
confront  us  now.  These  officers  and  men 
have  been  willing  to  die  for  their  country — 
and  many  have  died.  Those  who  have  re- 
turned will.  I  am  sure,  be  willing  to  live  for 
their  country. 

These  veterans  of  World  War  11,  together 
with  the  veterans  of  World  War  I,  have 
demonstrated  their  right  to  the  confidence 
of  all  of  America.  They  are  entitled  to  this 
confidence  from  the  Nation  and  if  given  an 
opportimity  to  mold  In  peace  as  they  have 
defended  In  war,  they  wlU  build  in  the  next 
generation  a  greater  and  stronger  America. 


Resolutions  Urge  Removal  of  Controls  on 
Bniiding  Materials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  February  26,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  discus- 
sing H.  R.  4665,  known  as  the  Patmaa 
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housii  g  bill.  I  should  like  to  bring  to  the 
attent  en  of  the  Congress  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Michigan  Retail  Lumber 

Association  at  its  annual  conven- 
in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Pebru- 

6.  and   7.     The   resolutions  fol- 
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the  members  of  the  Ulchigan  Re- 
Dealers   Association   typify   the 
auslnessman  of  tht  Natton:  and 
eas  small  buslnass  entcrprtse  of  every 
Is  being  more  and  more  regulated  and 
contrt^led  by  bureaucratic  decree:  and 

fh  our  belief  this  Is  In  direct  op- 

to  the  Ideals  of  free  enterprise  as 

practl4*<l  hy  our  forefathers  and  approved  by 

and    die    of    small    businessmen: 

be  It 

.  That  the  CongrcM  of  this  United 
our  only  representative  body  and  as 
I  worn  to  uphold  the  best  Interests  of 
country,  be  advued  of  our  beliefs  and 
that  such   regulation  and  contril 
rec^oved  now  that  the  emergencies  of  war 
and  allow  the  small  business  enter- 
again  take  its  place  as  a  frei*  Institu- 
a  vital  part  of  our  national  life. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


the  Mlchlftan  Retail  Lumber  Deal- 
latlon.  representative  of  the  lumber 
y  of   this  State,   is   vitally  concerned 
1  be  building  of  homes:  and 

the  Federal  Housing  Admlnlstra- 

It  functioned  before  the  war.  was  an 

factor  In  the  building  of  homes 

pUfying  the  financing  and  insisting  on 

construction:  and 

at   the  present   time  the   Federal 
Administration    is    under    the    Na- 
Housing   Agency,   which    includes   all 
public  housing  programs  now  fostered 
sLibsldized  by  the  Federal  Government: 
therefore,   be  It 
red.  That  the  Michigan  Retail  Lum- 
lers    Association,    in    convention    as- 
direct    Its   collective   voice   to   the 
of  the  United  States,  and  partlcu- 
o  the  Members  thereof  from  Michigan. 
every  influence  at   their  individual 
ollectlve    command    to    divorce    PHA 
NHA  as  soon   as   is  practical,    and   re- 
„  to  its  prewar  status  where  it  served 
t  aid  to  both  private  industry,  prl- 
Ifullders  and  the  home  owner:  and  be  it 
r 

•d.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
the  Michigan  Members  of  the  United 
Congress. 


(re- 


Broa^cast  by  Hoo.  Charles  M.  LaFolIette, 
of  Indiana 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

H0N.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MAssACHCsrrrs 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr,  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  broadcast  by 
Hon.  ::h.arles  M.  L.^POLLETrx.  of  Indiana, 
undei  the  auspices  of  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jew.s.  Willkie 
Hous« .  Tuesday.  February  19.  Station 
WEY): 

Pert  aps  my  approach  to  brotherhood  will 
differ  ^rom  that  which  Is  usually  used.  and. 
therefi  ire.  I  am  asking  ,  cu  to  thin  with  me 
as  I  g(  along  and  withhold  judgment  until  1 
have  f  Dished. 

Rec4  ntly  the  whole  idea  of  the  kicshlp  of 
man.     he  universal  jp-rltuality  cf  man  and 


the  universal  falllbUlty  of  man  have  been 
Ignored  by  those  who  have  been  working  the 
hardest  In  good  faith  to  advance  a  resultant 
idea  of  the  trotherhood  of  man.  Conse- 
quently, our  advancement  toward  the  goal  of 
universal  brotherhood  has  b^en  retarded  by 
the  means  which  too  many  people  ar'  using 
to  attain  It.  Brotherhood  is  not  a  milk-and- 
toast  subject,  because  people  are  net  milk- 
and-toast  Individuals.  A  concentration  upon 
the  good  side  cf  human  nature  which  Ignores 
mans  fallibility,  and.  therefore.  th»  presence 
of  evil  characteristics  in  his  nature  fails  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  nature  of  man 
so  that  the  distortion  thereby  produced  of- 
fends the  intelligence  of  man.  This  hinders 
our  progress  toward  the  goal  of  understand- 
in?  and  tolerance  without  which  no  real 
feeling  of  kinship  can  ex*st. 

Brotherhood  is  a  lusty,  hardy  thing.  It 
mxisX  arise  out  of  our  contacts  with  each 
other  on  the  sidewalks,  in  the  dru*;  stores,  in 
the  tavern,  in  the  subways,  on  the  job.  at 
the  prize  fight,  and  the  ball  pari'  Trese  are 
the  places  where  men  come  In  contact  with 
each  other  most  often.  And  these  a.-e  the 
places  where  human  t>eings  are  human. 
Consequently,  it  is  in  these  daily  conucts 
that  the  characters  of  individuals  are  laid 
bare.  Some  of  us  pufh  and  crowd  and  some 
of  us  stand  back  a  little  It  Is  In  these  cir- 
cumstances and  at  these  times  that  we  learn 
and.  therefore,  should  remember  that  all  men 
inherently  want  to  push  a  little,  elbow  a  lit- 
tle, take  an  advantage  a  tittle,  ask  for  service 
rut  of  order  a  little.  These  things  are  in- 
herent in  man  It  Is  In  the8#  contacts  that 
an  "I'm  ycrry."  "I  beg  your  pardon."  'Oo 
ahead.  "  "Where  Is  the  end  of  the  line?"  as 
they  are  dropped  into  the  maelstrom  of  daily 
activities  do  more  to  create  good  will,  mutual 
understanding,  and  the  liking  of  Individuals 
for  Individuals  which  is  the  essence  ol 
brotherhood,  than  all  of  the  speeches  made 
at  all  tbe  formal  brotherhood  meetings, 
where  people  are  consciously  on  their  good 
behavior,  can  ever  accompllfh. 

Therefore,  let  us  quit  closing  cur  eyes  to 
realities  and  acknowledge  the  truth  about 
ourselves,  that  is.  that  It  is  easier  to  grab 
than  to  hold  back.  But  that  each  act  af  self- 
restraint  on  the  part  of  each  of  us  as  an  indi- 
vidual is  not  only  a  contributing  factor  but 
that  It  is  a  necessary  factor  in  preparing  the 
soil  of  human  understandlni?  into  which  we 
propose  to  plant  the  seeds  of  economic 
rriuality  of  opportunity,  cf  full  production,  cf 
freedom  of  speech  and  restraint  In  name- 
calling:  seeds  which  we  prepare  In  the  clois- 
tered atmo^fp^ere  of  pure  democratic  thought 
For  unless  these  se?d8  are  planted  In  a  soil 
cf  mutual  understanding,  arising  out  of  de- 
cency in  everyday  contacts,  we  cannot  nar\est 
the  crop  of  democratic  realities  worthy  of  our 
democratic  planning. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  making  of  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  the  democratic  ethic 
into  all  of  man's  relationship  with  his  fellow- 
man.  Indeed,  in  some  measure  I  have  been 
privileged  to  participate  In  the  making  of 
those  plans  and  to  Join  In  the  fight  for  their 
advancement.  But  certainly  It  makes  good 
sense  to  point  cut  that  the  capacity  of  hu- 
mans to  understand  large  plans,  calculated 
to  advance  equality  of  opportunity  among 
people  and  fairness  with  each  other  in  de- 
bating the  advisability  of  those  plans,  must 
depend  upon  a  basic  Initial  respect,  under- 
standing of  and  genuine  liking  of  their  fel- 
lowman  as  they  find  him  on  the  streets  In 
their  dally  contacts  with  him.  That  is  the 
first  step.  For  how  can  we  humans  develop 
the  capacity  to  comprehend  plans  for  the  ex- 
tension of  fair  play  among  men.  which  de- 
mand a  capacity  for  vision  and  speculation, 
before  we  have  lesmed  to  deal  fairly  with 
each  other  In  our  present  everyday  contacts? 
It  Is  relatively  easy  to  advance  abstract 
theories,  designed  to  lessen  the  stresses  un- 
der which  men  live  on  this  earth  and  to  bring 
about  a  greater  equality  of  material  well- 
being  and  truer  degree  of  equality  under  law. 


The  difficulty  lies  In  getting  people  to  evi- 
dence tbe  personal  individual  capacity  for 
self-sacrifice,  self-restraint,  and  undersUnd- 
ing.  without  which  these  plans  cannot  oper- 
ate. 

Therefore,  the  democratic  way.  which  Is  al- 
ways the  hard  way.  demands  of  us  that  we  as 
Individuals  develop  the  capacity  to  live  in  a 
manner  which  is  consistent  with  our  thinking 
and  our  ethic.  We  will  not  spring  overnight 
Into  Individuals  capable  of  so  living.  It  Is 
the  nature  of  things  that  men  must  develop 
this  capacity.  It  is  pleasant  to  close  our  eyes 
and  Ignore  this  fact,  but  like  many  pleasant 
things,  it  is  also  foolish  and  foolhardy  to  do 
so.  If  we  are  trying  to  build  a  world  in  which 
there  Is  brotherhood,  then  let  us  face  the 
facts  that  we  must  build  each  day  our  Indi- 
vidual ability  for  fair  play  as  we  live  with 
each  other  in  cur  dally  humdrum  activ- 
ities. 

If  the  bricks  are  made  of  mud.  the  tower- 
ing structure  cf  democracy  lying  in  the 
■  minds  of  democratic  philosophers  cannot  be 
built  for  the  bricks  will  be  unable  to  stand 
the  strain  placed  upon  them  by  the  design 
of  the  builders. 

I  feel  It  Is  proper  also  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  about  the  means  being  used 
to  cieate  understanding  among  people  As 
I  have  pointed  out.  basically  this  problem 
will  b:  best  solved  by  the  actions  of  Indi- 
viduals In  their  daily  contacts  with  e^ch 
other.  But  this  Is  a  field  In  which  the  plan- 
ning of  activities  and  the  organisation  of 
efforts  to  promote  understanding  may.  under 
prcper  leadership,  be  handled  by  people  who 
have  tbe  time  to  devote  to  this  effort  as 
specialists.  Nevertheless,  when  we  delegate 
to  professionals  the  job  of  promoting  under- 
standing among  people,  we.  as  Individuals, 
have  a  tendency  to  excuse  ourselves  from 
further  consideration  of  the  problem  and 
from  further  examination  of  the  means  used 
by  professional  purveyors  of  brotherhood  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result. 

Hu-nans  tre  fallible.  Therefore,  profes- 
sional leaders  of  brotherhood  groups  are  fal- 
lible. Cut  of  this  fallibility  arises  a  very 
positive  tendency  to  develop  practices  wh:ch 
satisfy  the  emotional  longings  of  the  peoo'c 
who  have  the  greatest  need  for  the  deslrRb'.e 
effect  which  a  condition  of  mutur.l  under- 
rtandlng  In  the  world  would  produce.  A 
professional  or  semiprofesslonal  speaker  on 
the  subject  of  brotherhood  therefore  always 
finds  a  responsive  audience  and  great  ap- 
plause when  he  approaches  the  sv.bject  of 
muvual  understanding  by  pointing  out  to 
thofe  who  are  the  victims  of  our  present 
lack  of  decency  in  human  relations,  the 
errors  of  those  who  wittingly  or  unwittingly 
create  the  condition.  But  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  this  does  much  from  a  constructive 
standpoint  to  advance  the  cause  of  mutual 
understanding.  Actually,  such  a  speaker 
cheats  his  audience.  He  takes  up  their  time 
to  regale  before  them  things  which  they 
already  know  He  does  this  too  often  con- 
sciously for  the  purpose  of  being  loudly 
cheered  and  credited  by  his  audience  with 
having  a  great  understanding  of  the  sub- 
ject. Of  course,  he  is  credited  with  having 
a  great  understanding  because  he  recites  the 
v.rongs  which  the  audience  akeady  knows. 
But  constructively  he  has  accomplished 
nothing. 

This  pattern,  too  often  followed  by  the 
professional  promoter  of  brotherhood,  la  pure 
unadulterated  cheating.  It  cheats  the  peo- 
ple who  contribute  the  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  brotherhood.  It  cheats  the  peo- 
ple who  are  being  harmed  by  the  Imperiect 
condition  of  brotherhood  which  now  exists. 
It  cheats  those  who  are  lacking  in  a  capacity 
for  brotherhood,  by  failing  to  bring  to  their 
attention  the  mistakes  In  the  thinking  and 
the  errors  of  their  conduct,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  awakened  to  the  errors  of  their  ways 
and  furnished  a  pattern  to  follow  in  charg- 
ing them. 
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And  finally.  It  cheat*:  the  professional  pro- 
moter himself,  for  he  destroys  whatever  abil- 
ity he  might  have  bad  in  the  beginning  to 
do  the  Jc*  the  hard  way  by  pointing  out  to  ' 
thoee  who  need  It  the  reforms  In  conduct 
which  they  must  effect  by  their  actions;  ho 
cheats  himself  by  feeding  his  ego  with  the 
easily  obtained  plaudits  of  the  oppressed. 

I  do  not  generalize  or  make  this  charge 
against  all  of  those  who  work  earnestly  to 
advance  the  cause  of  mutual  understanding 
among  people.  Generalization,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  basic  causes  of  misunderstanding. 
But  the  pattern,  which  I  have  polnt<^  out. 
appears  too  often  to  permit  nie  to  ig'nore  it. 
If  I  want  to  make  some  constructive  contri- 
bution to  the  cause  of  brotherhood.  We  who 
wish  to  bring  about  understanding  cannot 
afford  to  Ignore  the  existence  of  means  and 
practices  which  are  negative  In  their  effect 
and  therefore  of  little  value,  merely  because 
we  fear  the  criticism  of  professionals  in  this 
field,  who  often  have  great  power  to  Injure 
or  destroy  their  critics. 

1  confess  my  own  fallibility.  The  sound- 
ness of  my  judgment  on  this  question  I  stib- 
mlt  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  But  hav- 
ing a  conviction,  and  l>elleving  that  by  ex- 
pressing that  conviction  I  can  aid  tlie  cause 
of  brotherhood.  I  must  speak  It.  Under- 
standing among  people  must  be  attained  by 
constructive  acts  and  he  who  believes  in 
brotherhood  and  desires  It  earnestly  must 
not  withhold  his  opinions  from  fear  of  being 
misunderstood  or  risking  his  personal  popu- 
larity. The  time  is  too  short.  The  need  is 
too  great.  There  Is  no  place  on  this  battle- 
field for  the  coward. 


The  Pauley  Nomination 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1946: 

WHY    FURTHER    HEARINGS? 

William  A.  Patterson's  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee  yester- 
day virtually  amounted  to  a  charge  that 
Bdwin  W.  Pauley  tried  to  sell  him  a  Govern- 
ment favor  for  a  $35,000  donation  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  took  a  threatening 
tone  when  he  declined  to  buy. 

The  president  of  United  Airlines  said  that, 
at  a  time  when  his  company  had  a  franchise 
application  pending  in  Washington,  Pauley 
said  to  him.  after  he  had  refused  a  request 
for  a  $35,000  contribution  to  the  Democratic 
campaign  fund:  "You'd  better  think  twice 
before  turning  us  down." 

Mr.  Patterson's  testimony  discredits  a  nom- 
inee whose  discrediting  has  now  become 
supererogation.  As  President  Truman's  nom- 
inee for  Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr. 
Pauley  has  been  discredited  so  often  and  so 
roundly  that  if  there  were  such  a  thing  as  a 
t«fenc  In  a  confirmation  hearing,  he  would 
b«  eompelled  to  call  time  in  order  to  stop 
what  has  now  become  a  slaughter. 

Mr.  Pauley  was  discredited  when,  after  he 
had  denied  under  oath  that  he  had  discussed 
tbe  tldelauds  oil  issue  with  President  Roose- 
▼elt,  former  Attorney  General  Blddle.  or  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Ickes.  the  fact  that  he 
bad  talked  with  them  all  about  it  was  proved 
8o  conclusively  that  he  was  forced  to  admit 
under  oatli  that  he  had  talked  with  all  three 


of  them  about  it,  with  Mr.  Ickes  "50  or  100 

times." 

Mr.  Pauley  was  discredited  when  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Llttell  swore,  over 
Pauley's  denial,  that  the  nominee  had  tried 
to  persuade  him  to  withhold  the  Govern- 
ment's tidelands  suit  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unwise  politically. 

Mr.  Paulev  was  discredited  when,  after 
having  testified  under  oath  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  had  formally  approved  a 
project  of  his  to  establish  an  oil  plant  in 
Mexico,  he  was  compelled  to  admit  under 
oath  that  the  Mexican  Government  had  net 
formally  approved  it. 

Mr.  Pauley  was  discredited  when  Secretary 
Ickes.  over  the  nominee's  denial,  testified — 
and  backed  It  up  with  diary  notes  jotted 
down  at  the  time — ^that  Pauley  had  told  him 
$300,000  in  contributions  to  the  Democratic 
Party  could  be  obtained  from  oil  men  if  they 
could  be  assured  the  Government  would 
withhold  the  tidelands  suit. 

Senator  Tobet,  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Naval  Affairs  Committee,  has  said  that 
the  record  will  show  that  Pauley,  when 
pressed,  has  reversed  himself  on  no  fewer 
than  six  occasions,  all  under  oath. 

What  useful  purpwse.  therefore,  can  be 
served  by  the  taking  of  further  testimony? 
How  does  the  Senate  Naval  Affairs  Committee 
know  whether  or  not  to  believe  what  Mr. 
Paviley  is  saying  now,  when  it  has  six  glaring 
proofs  that  It  could  not  afford  to  believe  what 
he  has  already  said?  Or  If  the  committee 
expects  to  believe  some  of  his  testimony  and 
disbelieve  some,  what  method  does  It  have 
at  hand — crystal  ball,  tea  leaves,  or  phrenol- 
ogy— to  determine  which  is  which? 

Mr.  Truman  has  made  It  known  that  he 
doesn't  care  how  often  Mr.  Pauley  has  swoni 
to  both  sides  of  a  question — that  he  stlil 
thinks  he  has  made  a  fine  nomination.  There 
ought  to  be  somebody  in  Washington  who 
cares  about  such  things,  and  a  good  place 
for  a  start  would  be  in  the  Senate  Naval 
Affairs  Committee.  The  committee  could,  by 
a  single  simple  action,  testify  that  it  likes 
veracity  and  dislikes  being  misled.  That  ac- 
tion would  be  to  end  hearings  forthwith  and 
throw  the  nominee  out. 


Overseas  Information  About  the  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    - 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1,  1946 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  foreign  countries  hunger  for 
information  about  the  United  States.  All 
other  great  Nations  are  meeting  their 
responsibility  in  this  field  by  dissemina- 
tion of  information  and  news.  The 
United  States  is  lagging  far  behind,  and 
unless  machinery  is  set  up  by  this  Con- 
gress through  which  the  world  may  be 
proj>erly  informed  of  our  ideals,  ad- 
vantages, and  activities  at  home,  the  day 
of  regret  will  surely  come.  In  this  con- 
nection, I  include  guest  editorial  by  Her- 
bert Ager  carried  in  the  Saturday  Review 
of  February  9,  1946: 

THEY   WANT  TO  KNOW 

Congress  has  been  asked  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  authorize  an  overseas  in- 
formation program  as  an  addition  to  llie  for- 
eign service  of  America.  Our  present  foreign 
service  Is  chiefly  concerned  with  reporting 
to  Washington  about  events  abroad.     It  is 


proposed  that  In  all  our  embassies  and  lega- 
tions we  should  have  men  whose  sole  duty  is 
to  help  foreigners  to  understand  our  life, 
culture,  and  institutions  so  that  current 
events  in  the  United  States  can  be  seen  in  a 
proper  perspective. 

Two  objections  may  be  raised  to  this  plan: 
Why  should  America  spend  money  on  adver- 
tising herself,  and  why  can't  the  newspapers, 
press  services,  and  radio  supply  all  the  neces- 
sary Information  by  private  enterprise,  with- 
out help  from  Government? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  easy: 
America  should  not  spend  money  en  adver- 
tising herself,  and  is  not  proposing  to  do  so. 
The  Department  of  State  is  merely  under- 
taking to  meet  a  widespread  and  articulate 
demand,  a  demand  for  help  and  gtiidance  in 
knowing  and  judging  America.  It  was  essen- 
tial during  the  war  that  our  allies  and  our 
neutral  friends  should  have  such  help.  It  is 
Just  as  important  to  continue  the  help  in 
peacetime,  since  the  threatened  human  race 
is  at  last  tn.-ing  to  close  Its  ranks  and  to 
work  cooperatively  for  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

Those  who  took  part  in  the  overseas  In- 
formation work  of  OWI  learned  the  encour- 
aging fact  that  the  outside  world  is  eager 
for  ftoore  knowledge  of  America.  We  dont 
need  press  agents  or  good-will  merchants: 
we  do  need  people  who  can  meet  the  desire 
for  facts,  for  documents,  background  mate- 
rial, and  interpretations  of  our  policies  and 
purposes.  It  is  good  news  that  the  desire 
exists.  If  the  nations  are  to  become  less 
quarrelsome,  they  must  become  more  in- 
formed. If  the  decent  people  of  the  world 
are  to  trust  each  other,  they  must  first  know 
about  each  other.  Since  the  wish  to  know 
has  been  created  by  the  wars  and  the  re- 
peated disasters  of  our  lifetime.  It  Is  surely 
a  wise  policy  to  make  the  wish  come  true. 
If  we  are  proud  of  our  country,  we  must 
believe  it  is  to  everyone's  advantage  to  have 
our  country  understood.  If  the  world  were 
Indifferent  there  might  he  nothing  we  could 
do,  in  dignity,  to  break  down  the  Indif- 
ference. But  when  the  world  is  asking  for 
help  it  would  be  folly  to  refuse. 

In  Great  Britain,  for  example,  the  schools, 
the  armed  forces,  the  press  and  radio,  wom- 
en's clubs,  trade  unions,  business  organiza- 
tions, churches — all  the  Institutions  of  so- 
ciety, public  and  private — ask  continually  for 
help.  An  Information  officer  is  not  putting 
pressure  on  people  to  accept  his  wares;  he  is 
under  constant  pressure  to  provide  more 
wares. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question — why 
can't  this  be  done  entirely  by  private  enter- 
prise?— can  be  given  In  terms  of  one  form, 
of  enterprise:  the  newspapers  and  the  great 
news  agencies  such  as  AP,  UP,  Reuters,  etc, 
English  newspapers,  even  If  they  someday 
return  to  prewar  size,  are  very  small  by 
American  standards.  They  have  no  room  to 
print  full  texts,  or  even  long  excerpts,  of 
important  speeches  in  Congress  or  by  tbe 
President:  they  have  no  room  for  more  than 
the  briefest  sunimar>'  of  government  docu- 
ments. 

Since  they  cannot  print  full  texts,  they 
naturally  will  not  pay  cable  charges  on  full 
texts.  They  buy  from  the  new  agencies,  or 
receive  from  their  own  correspondents,  about 
as  many  words  as  they  expect  to  use.  So  m 
5,000-word  speech  may  be  reduced  to  200 
words — and  they  are  likely  to  be  the  most 
flamboyant,  spectacular,  or  perhaps  even  the 
most  quarrelsome  words  in  the  speech.  This 
implies  no  criticism  of  the  press.  The  most 
exciting  passages  are  the  most  newsworthy, 
though  they  may  fail  to  give  an  accurate 
Impression  of  tbe  whole. 

If  an  editorial  is  written  on  the  basis  ol  the 
200  words,  instead  of  the  6,000,  it  may  l>e 
imfair  to  American  policy.  If  a  speech  is 
made,  or  a  question  asked  in  Parliament,  on 
the  basis  of  the  200  words.  It  may  start  a 
chain  of  misunderstandings  and  recrimins- 
tions.     This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which 
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Ing  people,  who  would  like  to  know 

t*ust  each  other,  drift   Into   Ignorance 

hurtful  crlticUm.     It  Is  very  much  In 

n  tttonal   Interest  of  America  to  avoid 

iilstrtist  as  much  as  poolble. 

Oovernment    Information    service    can 

the  full  text,  in  the  case  of  really 

speeches,  at  the  same  time  that 

enterprise    provides    the    brief    ex- 

The   editorial   writer,   or   the   polltl- 

'  rants  the  full  text.     Repeated  experl- 

I  luring  the  war  shows  that  he  wants 

he  will  read  it  if  he  can  get  It.  and 

will  comment  fairly  and  intelligently 

las  a  chance  to  do  so.     Private  enter- 

;annot  always  provide   him  with   the 

Oovernment    can,    and    therefore 

should. 

is  no  use  trying  to  pick  up  the  pieces 

misunderstanding  has  been  allowed 

n.      As     In     the     famous    case    of 

Dumpty,  all  the  king's  horses  and 

king's  men  can  never  fit  the  pieces 

again      Neither  can  all  the  Presi- 

horses  and   all   the  President's   men. 

trusted   accurate   information  service 

prevent  the  breakage. 

a  service  will  not  trespass  on  the  do. 

ol   private  enterprise.     The  press,  the 

the  films,  the  books  and  magazines, 

uch    of    the    story    of    America.      The 

they  tell,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

they  tell,  the  easier  the  task  of  a 

iment   information  service.     But  it  Is 

tJielr   prime   purpose   to   foresee   and   to 

Dff   misunderstandings,   to   fill   In   the 

help  the  foreigner  to  know  every- 

about  us  which  he  has  the  will  and 

afcjtltty  to  learn.    In  the  past.  It  has  been 

's  job  to  give  such  help,  and  the  past 

with  unnecessary  and  undeslred  ill 

the  future  is  to  be  brighter,  we  must 

ways  to  allow  our  neighbors  to  know 

e  can  always  get  along  with  each 

better    than    governments.    If    people 

en  a  chance  to  understand. 

HntBXiT  Agar. 
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HON.  JOHN  B  SULLIVAN 

or  icissouai 
IN  TiHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  o  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editor  al  from  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times 
of  Tufsday.  February  19,  and  another 
from  he  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  the 
same  date,  commenting  on  the  great 
honor  that  has  come  to  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  md  the  great  territory  west  of  the 
Missis  iippi  River  in  the  elevation  of  the 
univerjally  beloved  Archbishop  John 
Jcsepl  Glennon  to  the  College  of 
Cardir  a  Is. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  of  February 
19. 1»4«| 

THK   COtXKOX   am   I  illllli 

PoUdwlng  a  secret  conalalafy  in  the  Vati- 

Aqch  bishop  John  Joseph  Olennon.  dean 

Catholic  bishops,  yesterday  re- 

ormal  notification  of  his  elevation  to 
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on  Thursday  be  receives  his  red  hat 

Plus  XII.  he  will  enter  an  Instl* 

;hat  began  in  the  fourth  century  when 

ly  ROMMi  Christians  were  emerging 

1  be    eataeoBibs.      The    title    cardinal 

torn  cardo.  meaning  a  hinge,  around 


which  things  turn.  Originally  It  was  ap- 
plied to  all  priests  permanently  attached  to 
churches,  but  later  it  came  to  be  reserved 
for  the  chief  priests  of  the  principal  churches 
of  Rome,  whence  the  modern  practice  that 
each  cardinal  take  his  title  from  some  Roman 
church. 

Developing  as  the  needs  of  the  church  Im- 
posed new  tasks  on  the  Sacred  College  of 
Cardinals.  It  took  atwut  eight  centuries  for 
the  cardlnalate  to  acquire  its  present  status. 
Starting  as  writers  of  the  lives  of  the  mar- 
tyrs and  advisers  of  the  Pope,  the  cardinals 
did  not  see  their  position  firmly  established 
until  1059.  In  that  year  It  was  recognized 
that  the  election  of  a  new  Pope  and  the  In- 
terim government  of  the  church  rested  In 
their  hands  when  death  vacated  the  pon- 
tificate. In  1180  the  College  of  Cardinals 
was  recognized  as  a  corporation  under  canon 
law. 

In  1247  the  election  of  a  new  Pope 
was  reserved  to  the  cardinals  exclusively, 
although  it  was  not  until  1563  that  Pope  Pius 
W  f!nally  confirmed  this  policy.  By  1300 
th3ir  main  duties  had  t)ecome  those  of  coun- 
seling the  Pope,  helping  to  govern  the  church 
by  participating  in  consistories,  acting  as 
papal  ambassadors  abroad  and  serving  as 
protectors  of  religious  orders. 

In  1857  the  total  number  of  cardinals  was 
fixed  at  the  present  70 — 6  cardinal  bishops, 
50  cardinal  priests,  and  14  cardinal  deacons. 
Today,  though  the  three  orders  of  cardinals 
remain,  their  duties  depend  on  whether  they 
continue  as  bishops  or  archbishops  of  im- 
porUnt  cities  or  whether  they  hold  office 
at  the  Vatican  In  either  case,  they  still  have 
the  responsibility  of  counseling  the  Pope  and 
electing  his  successor  when  he  dies.  Cardi- 
nal Glennon  with  his  princely  dignity,  his 
wisdom,  and  his  love  for  people  is  worthy  of 
the  prestige  of  the  College  of  Cardinals.  As 
he  Joins  it  as  a  prince  of  the  church.  St. 
Louis  Is  cognizant  of  the  merited  honor  that 
comes  to  him. 

(Prom  the  St.  Lculs  Poet -Dispatch  of 
February  19, 1946) 

THI    CHUmCH    UWIVXaSAL 

Amid  scenes  of  glittering  splendor  and  rev- 
erent ceremonial  that  are  the  highest  sym- 
bols of  the  religious  faith  to  which  some 
330.000.000  of  the  world's  population  adhere. 
Rome  this  week  Is  witnessing  a  specUcle  un- 
precedented in  the  long  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church— the  elevation  of  32  of  its 
prelates  to  the  high  honor  of  membership  in 
the  College  of  Cardinals. 

These  new  princes  of  the  church  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Supreme  Pontiff  for  their 
"learning,  holiness,  and  honorable  life,"  or. 
as  another  authority  puts  It,  their  "doctrine, 
piety,  and  prudence."  St.  Louisans  of  what- 
ever faith  feel  pride  in  the  fact  that  one  of 
these,  the  senior  in  years  among  the  group. 
Is  John  Cardinal  Glennon.  of  this  city.  There 
is  pride  in  this  recognition  of  the  trans- 
Miaslsslppi  region  of  America  for  the  first 
time  In  the  highest  council  of  the  church,  no 
less  than  In  the  personal  tribute  to  the 
churchman  of  whom  the  Commonweal  re- 
cently said: 

"Archbishop  Olennon.  of  St.  Louts,  might 
be  described  as  the  grand  old  man  of  the 
American  hierarchy,  continuing  the  tradition 
of  personal  charm,  simplicity,  and  directness 
so  widely  associated  with  such  great  figxires 
of  the  past  as  Archbishops  Dowling  and 
Ireland." 

There  are  other  regions,  several  of  them, 
whose  ordinaries  are  for  the  first  time  to  wear 
the  long -trained  red  soutane  and  the  en- 
graved ring  with  its  relics  of  the  salnU.  All 
the  world's  continents  arc  now  rapt  Minted. 
with  the  appointments  from  Australia  and 
China.  The  Sacred  College  has  Its  largest 
membership  In  generations  and  the  long  tra- 
dition of  an  luilan  majority  In  tu  composi- 
tion has  been  broken. 


So,  in  the  wisdom  of  Pius  XII,  an  act  ot 
statesmanship  has  been  performed  that  dem- 
onstrates with  new  forcefulness  the  church's 
proud  claim  to  universality.  "Now,"  In  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Glennon.  "the  Holy  Father 
will  be  surrounded  by  representatives  of  all 
peoples,  thus  fulfilling  the  command  of  our 
Lord  to  His  Apostles,  'Go  forth  and  teach  all 
the  nations.' " 

In  a  day  when  the  revival  of  Intense  na- 
tionalisms disturbs  the  advocates  of  world 
cooperation  for  the  future  peace  and  secu- 
rity of  mankind,  the  Catholic  Church  by  this 
historic  reorganization  has  set  an  example 
before  the  temporal  statesmen  of  the  na- 
tions. Plus  XII.  himself  an  Italian,  views 
equably  the  prospect  that  his  successor  may 
be  a  "foreign  Pope."  th;  first  since  Adrian 
VI,  the  Netherlander  who  held  the  papal 
throne  In  1532-23. 

The  concept  of  the  church  universal,  sig- 
nified in  Rome  this  week  by  the  churchmen 
who  have  crossed  the  oceans  to  participate  In 
the  moving  ceremonies  under  the  stupendous 
dome  of  St.  Peters'.  Is  of  loftiest  Import  to 
the  followers  of  the  faith.  The  precept  they 
represent  is  an  ancient  and  revered  one.  for 
their  office  Is  proclaimed  as  In  spiritual  suc- 
cession to  the  Twelve  Apostles,  those  first 
evangelists  of  the  new  faith  which  sprang 
from  the  shores  of  Galilee. 

The  church  universal  finds  spiritual  com- 
fort in  its  living  unity  no  less  than  In  Its 
credal  teachings,  and  that  unity  has  never 
been  so  broadened  and  strengthened  as  In 
the  solemn  proceedings  now  progressing  In 
the  Holy  City.  For  men  of  all  faiths  and  of 
no  faith  who  administer  the  political  realm 
as  the  hierarchy  administers  its  sector  of  the 
religious,  there  Is  a  profound  lesson  In  what 
the  spectacle  means. 


Pay  Raitei  for  Postal  Employeei 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfSce  and 
Post  Roads  began  its  hearings  yesterday 
on  H.  R.  5059.  the  Burch-Mead  bill,  to 
provide  pay  raises  for  postal  employees. 
I  sent  a  statement  to  Chairman  Bukch 
of  that  committee,  urging  that  the  com- 
mittee take  prompt  and  favorable  action 
on  this  important  legislation  and  re- 
questing that  the  committee  amend  the 
bill  to  replace  the  present  provision  for 
a  $300  pay  increase  with  a  new  provision 
for  a  $500  increase. 

Today  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  call  the  attention  of  all  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  need 
for  immediate  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

Our  postal  employees  have  served  the 
Nation  faithfully  and  well  for  many 
years,  and  our  postal  system  has  pro- 
vided a  public  service  in  which  we  can 
take  a  great  deal  of  pride.  I  sincerely 
regret  that  we  cannot  take  a  similar  pride 
in  the  compensation  which  we  have  pro- 
vided for  these  employees.  Rather,  we 
must  feel  ashamed  of  the  inadequate 
Income  on  which  these  people  are  ex- 
pected to  live. 

Never  generous  In  the  past,  the  Income 
of  postal  employees  has  now  become  quit* 
Inadequate  to  the  needs  of  an  American 
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family  under  the  present  high  cost  of 
living.  We  expect  and  we  receive  from 
these  workers  a  very  high  degree  of  effi- 
ciency and  service,  but  in  return  we  offer 
them  a  very  poor  recognition  of  their 
work. 

In  these  difficult  days  of  reconversion, 
when  the  whole  country  is  undergoing 
industrial  upsets  and  disturbances  in  the 
effort  to  win  just  compensation  for  the 
labor  of  the  workingman,  the  Federal 
Ck)vernment  cannot  hope  to  establish  a 
workable  E>olicy  which  will  influence  and 
help  straighten  out  the  problems  of  em- 
ployees and  their  employers  so  long  as 
we  do  not  even  provide  adequate  pay  for 
our  own  Federal  employees. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  lead  the  way  in  this  effort  to 
provide  decent  living  standards  for  our 
working  people.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lag  behind. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  quantities 
of  money  which  were  gladly  devoted  to 
the  winning  of  the  war,  we  cannot  now 
hesitate  at  the  prospect  of  the  relatively 
small  amoimt  required  to  provide  a  de- 
cent income  for  our  own  people  who  are 
employed  by  the  Postal  Department. 

Our  tremendoas  expenditures  during 
the  war  were  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  they  made  possible  the  destruction 
of  a  terrible  threat  to  our  potential  peace 
and  well-being.  Certainly  this  small 
expenditure  now  is  more  than  justified. 
for  it  constitutes  a  real  investment  in 
that  peace  and  well-being  at  home  for 
which  we  fought. 

For  these  reason.s.  then.  I  believe  that 
It  is  no  less  than  a  duty  for  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  the  postal  pay-raise  bill 
and  to  amend  it  to  increase  the  raise 
to  $500  per  year,  for  only  in  this  way 
can  we  provide  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  our  postal  employees,  who  so 
clearly  deserve  it. 


His  Lordship  Speaks  on  the  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or   WISCONfcIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lord 
Rotherwick,  managing  director  of  the 
Clan  Steamship  Line,  in  London  this 
week  denounced  the  proposed  United 
States  loan  to  Britain,  saying  it  should 
be  an  outright  gift,  free  of  all  interest. 

In  his  speech  before  the  chamber  of 
shipping,  Lord  Rotherwick  said: 

If  this  loan,  with  Its  one-sided.  Impossible, 
and  unbelievable  conditions,  takes  place  it 
will  mean  the  elimination  of  this  country  as 
one  of  the  great  powers  for  peace  and  stability 
In  the  world,  and  I  am  afraid  It  will  result 
eventually  In  this  country  sinking  to  a  small 
third-claas  power— an  Illegitimate  forty- 
ninth  State  of  America,  dragging  down  with 
her  the  other  members  of  the  Empire.  It  Is 
comething  to  be  ashamed  of.  It  was  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  selling  of  the  British 
Empire  and  its  independence  to  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  words  of  a 
British  lord.  If  that  is  the  feeling  of  the 
British  peerage  at  this  time,  do  you  be- 


lieve their  opinion  will  change  or  that 
they  will  ever  want  to  pay  intere.st  or  any 
part  of  the  principal  of  any  loan  made 
by  the  United  States  to  Britain? 


Washington's  Birthday  Address  of  Hon. 
Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Under  Secretary  of 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOtnsIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  1,  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Kenneth  C.  Royall,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  War,  at  an  Americanism 
banquet  sponsored  by  the  Winston- 
Salem  <N.  C.)  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, at  8  p.  m..  Friday,  February  22, 
1946: 

On  this  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the 
greatest  of  all  Americans,  I  want  to  discuss 
one  of  the  least  known  of  his  many  "firsts." 
I  refer  to  our  system  of  military  justice  which 
George  Washington  established  for  our  Army 
170  years  ago  and  which  with  periodic  revi- 
sions continues  as  our  system  today. 

In  my  discussion  tonight  my  theses  are 
three.  First,  the  present  system  of  military 
justice  as  administered  by  the  American 
Army — and  I  will  include  the  Navy— Is  a 
sound  Eystem,  comparing  favorably  with 
other  systems  of  justice,  civil  or  military. 
Second,  this  system  is  not  a  perfect  system 
and  Is  subject  to  Improvement  In  the  light 
of  experience  during  this  war.  And.  finally. 
the  system  of  military  justice  is  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  of 
all  Army  activities. 

In  this  latter  connection  may  I  give  a  com- 
posite example  of  the  wUd  and  Inaccurate 
stories  about  military  Justice  which  are  float- 
ing around  and  sometimes  find  their  way 
Into  reputable  papers  and  emanate  from 
prominent  sources. 

The  War  Department  receives  a  pitiful 
letter  from  a  young  wife  asking  that  her 
husband  be  released  from  imprisonment  and 
complaining  that  he  had  received  a  40-year 
sentence  and  Is  contributing  nothing  to  her 
support.  According  to  her  story— given  to 
her  largely  by  her  husband — John  Blank  had 
been  guilty  of  only  3  days'  absence  from  a 
rear  overseas  post  and  had  returned  for  duty 
voluntarily.  She  said  he  had  previously 
served  honorably  on  the  front  and  had  a 
good  record  In  the  Army  and  before  entering 
the  Army.  She  claimed  he  had  received  an 
unfair  trial  and  an  excessive  sentence  and 
that  after  confinement  he  was  a  model  pris- 
oner. A  man  prominent  in  public  life  makes 
a  scathing  statement  about  this  case  and 
some  of  the  press  pick  It  up  and  criticize 
the  Army  and  the  whole  system  of  military 
justice. 

The  story  Is  slightly  Incorrect.  John  was 
absent  3  months,  not  3  days.  He  did  not 
return  voluntarily  to  his  unit;  he  w^  appre- 
hended with  great  dlfllculty.  His  offense  was 
desertion  from  his  unit  not  at  the  rear  but 
near  the  front,  and  he  boasted  that  he  would 
be  living  when  his  buddies  were  dead.  As 
for  his  nrevious  record  he  had  deserted  his 
wife  before  he  went  Into  the  Army  and  had 
gone  a.  w.  o.  1.  three  times  before  the  occur- 
rence for  which  he  was  tried.  He  had  not 
been  a  model  prisoner  but  had  sought  to 
escape. 


And  the  story  falls  to  state  some  other 
material  facts.  When  he  deserted  his  unit  It 
was  moving  Into  the  area  of  fire  and  he  had 
to  be  replaced  by  a  patriotic  soldier  who  was 
willing  to  do  his  duty.  During  the  period  of 
Blank's  desertion  his  unit  had  suffered  10 
percent  casualties,  of  which  one-third  were 
killed.  The  loyal  soldier  who  replaced  him 
was  among  the  dead. 

There  are  many  such  Incorrect  stories  and 
many  resulting  criticisms  of  the  Army. 

Those  of  us  lawyers  who  have  dealt  at  times 
with  civil  criminals  recognize  that  rarely  can 
you  rely  upon  statements  that  thty  make 
about  their  own  crimes — even  to  their  own 
counsel.  If  you  would  Interview  the  Inmates 
of  an  average  penitentiary  a  majority  of  them 
would  protest  their  entire  Innocence  and 
most  of  the  others  would  Insist  that  there 
were  extenuating  clrctmistances — which  in 
fact  never  existed.  And  they  would  criticize 
the  court  that  tried  them.  It  was  an  old 
English  saying  that  "No  wretch  e'er  felt  the 
halter  draw  with  good  opinion  of  the  law." 
In  civil  life  we  do  not  give  credence  to  the 
criminal.  But  put  the  same  man  in  unifor!.*. 
and  his  faIS3  and  uncorroborated  story  makes 
the  front  page. 

Let  us  make  a  fair  analysts  and  appraisal 
of  our  much -criticized  system  of  military 
justice.  It  differs  from  the  civil  system  of 
justice  In  several  respects.  For  example.  It 
recognizes  not  only  civil  offenses  but  also  an 
entirely  new  class  of  offenses,  usually  called 
military  offensos,  that  is,  offenses  which 
would  not  be  crimes  In  civil  life. 

If  a  man  quits  his  task  In  civil  life,  his 
punishment  Is  tisually  at  the  most  a  dis- 
charge from  his  job.  It  Is  apparent  that 
this  system  would  not  work  In  the  Army.  The 
Army  must  be  kept  Intact  and  it  must  have 
the  requisite  amount  of  discipline  to  per- 
form its  work.  Hence,  the  military  crlipes 
of  absence  without  leave,  desertion,  diso- 
bedience of  orders,  misconduct  In  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  and  other  similar  offenses  call 
for  penalties  that  must  often  be  severe. 

And  these  offenses  must  be  punished  not 
only  to  preserve  the  mUltary  organization, 
but  also  In  justice  to  the  conscientious  and 
law-abiding  soldier  who  performs  his  ta.sks. 
If  a  man  deserts  on  the  eve  of  battle,  when 
every  ounce  of  power  Is  needed  to  gain  and 
hold  an  objective,  he  has  done  more  than  be- 
tray his  country  In  the  abstract  sense.  He 
has  betrayed  his  fellow  soldiers.  Increased 
their  labors  and  their  peril,  and  has  perhaps 
signed  the  death  warrant  of  an  individual  or 
a  platoon  or  a  company. 

I  should  now  make  It  clear  that  the 
criminal  soldiers  I  am  discussing  tonight 
represent  a  small — a  very  small — percentage 
of  the  men  In  the  Army.  Less  than  1  per- 
cent of  our  soldiers  were  ever  sentenced  to 
confinement  by  general  court  martial.  In 
some  theaters  of  war,  for  example,  the  Euro- 
pean theater,  the  figure  was  as  low  as  one- 
fourth  of  1  percent.  If  we  except  those  who 
commit  minor  Infractions  not  punishable  by 
general  court  martial,  more  than  99  percent 
of  our  troops  were  good  soldiers  and  patri- 
otic soldiers  and  brave  soldiers  and  success- 
ful soldiers.  But  I  wotild  not  have  you  think 
that  the  Army  has  forgotten  even  the  1 
percent — these  lost  sheep — while  it  is  caring 
for  the  ninety  and  nine. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  court- 
martial  system  Is  a  statutory  system  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  under  the  express  terms 
of  our  Constitution.  The  statutes  are  called 
the  Articles  of  War.  The  Army  does  n-jt 
make  the  system,  it  merely  implements  ar.d 
administers  it  under  the  congressional  enact- 
ments. 

Today — as  after  every  war — the  court- 
martial  system  Is  under  attack.  Many  criti- 
cisms are  totally  unfair.  Some  of  the  others 
at  least  have  elements  which  require  con- 
sideration m  the  light  of  the  war's  experi- 
ence. 
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i«nt   evkSence    to   support    the    charge. 

even  if  he  finds  otherwise,  that  finding 

iewed  by  higher  authority  before  there 

trial 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  right  of  the 
is  not  protected   is  a  court-martial 
But  be  is  provided  defense  counsel  of 
n  selection,  without   any   expense  to 
If  civilian  counsel  are  available  he 
also  employ  them  at  his  own  expense, 
r^gtilatlcn  It  Is  the  duty  of  counsel  to  de- 
tbe   accused   by   all   legitimate   means, 
rou  have  known  of  the  vigor  of  such  de- 
even  In  recent  cases  where  enemy  de- 
were  involved, 
criticism     sometimes    leveled     at 
martial    is   that    they    are   convicting 
Let  us  look  at  the  true  picture.     In 
^rst  place.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
of    men   tried    by    general   court 
has  steadily  decreased  ever  the  course 
years.     Even  as  late  as  1931.  38  men 
)f  every   1.000   were   tried   in   1   year  by 
court  martial.    This  wes  in  peacetime 
of  course,  there  are  normally  more  ccurt- 
I   trials  In  war  than   in   pence.     Tet. 
the  preaent  war.  less  than  10  men  out 
ry  1.000  were  tried  over  the  entire  4- 
period.    These  figures  Indicate  not  only 
behaved  Army  but  also  a  much  more 
Investigation     before     trial— which 
^ites  cases  that  should  not  be  tried. 

even   after   this   screening   there    has 
during  thlo  war  a  remarkable  record  of 
For  example,  in  murder  cases  32 
t  have  been  acquitted  and  37  percent 
guilty  of  lesser  cffenses.  a  total  of  63 
:.     .K  similar  total  for  manslaughter 
Is  70  percent  acquittals  or  reductions, 
'or   rape   cases   66   percent.     The    total 
sentenced    tn    general    court-martial 
over  the  entire  4- year  period  is  around 
out  at  every   l.doo.     We  believe  that 
var  has  Jtiatiflcd  the  old  Army  state- 
"If  you  are  innocent,  take  a  court- 
trial.    If  you  are  guilty,  seek  a  trial 
other  court." 
court-martial  sjrstem  provides  a  com- 
procedure   for  review   of  every  case — 
tomatlc  appeal,  again  without  expense 
accused.     In  fact,  there  are  two  re- 
one  in  the  accused's  own  unit  and  an- 
in  the  War  Dapartment — or  during  war 
theater  commander.    And  death  cases 
e   also   go  automatically  to  the 
nt  for  final  decision. 
«  reviews,  as  -.ell  as  the  trials  them- 
are  conducted  not  by  a  tribe  of  Strang- 
l^ut    by    oiOcers.    the    vast    majority    of 
have  previously  served  as  enlisted  men. 
^s  of  our   line  cillcers  of  this  war 
vi  serve«l  and  most  of  these.  531.000. 
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have  come  up  from  the  ranks  during  the 
war. 

But.  after  all.  you  may  ask:  "Aren't  many 
court-martial  sentences  too  severe?"  And  In 
frankness  I  must  answer,  "Tes" — if  you  leave 
out  of  account  the  Army  plans  of  restoration 
and  clemency.  But  the  answer  is  a  decided 
"No."  if  you  take  into  account  these  two 
remedial  measures — restoration  and  clem- 
ency. I  will  discuss  these  later,  but  for  the 
moment  let  us  consider  certain  aspects  of 
original  ccurt-martial  sentences  and  some  of 
the  reasons  behind  seemingly  excessive  pun- 
ishments. 

First,  let  me  make  it  plain  that  here  again 
in  the  matter  of  punishments  we  are  met 
with  many  inaccurate  stories  and.  even  if 
the  stories  are  accurate,  we  are  met  with 
criticism  that  would  almost  pass  unnoticed 
in  the  case  of  civil  courts.  Civil  punish- 
ments, whether  they  err  on  the  part  of  se- 
verity or  leniency,  are  sometimes  criticised 
locally  but  anything  connected  with  the 
Army  concerns  every  part  of  America  and. 
therefore,  one  court-martial  mistake — or  one 
alleged  mistake — resounds  throughout  the 
land. 

We  must  remember  that  the  Army  is  a 
cross-section  of  America.  We  have  kept  out 
men  with  known  criminal  records,  but  It  was 
Impossible  to  exc  ule  men  with  unknown 
criminal  records  or  with  criminal  tendencies. 
The  Army  has  good  men  and  It  has  bad  men. 
and  the  uniform  alone  does  not  change  the 
bad  Into  gcod. 

There  are  necessarily  some  slackers  and 
cowards  and  those  who  want  to  foist  on 
others  both  their  work  and  their  danger. 
There  are  gangsters  and  highway  robbers  and 
thieves  and  murderers,  and.  strange  to  say. 
same  of  them  performed  well  in  battle  This 
Is  to  their  credit,  but  that  credit  cannot  ex- 
tend to  a  general  immunity  These  who 
commit  crimes,  particularly  serious  crimes, 
must  be  appropriately  punished. 

I  have  already  Ulked  on  strictly  military 
offenses.  Without  discipline  and  without 
the  enforcement  of  discipline  an  Army  would 
become  a  mob  and  the  lives  and  safety  vt  the 
good  and  conscientious  soldiers  wtuid  be 
endangered. 

The  Army  also  has  to  deal  with  the  same 
type  of  crimes  that  are  punished  in  civil 
life— murder,  rape,  robbery,  fraud.  Here  we 
are  frequently  met  with  the  plea  that  because 
of  the  combat  record  of  some  men  they 
should  not  be  punifhed  even  for  the  ofTenses 
for  which  they  wculd  be  punished  In  civil 
lire. 

But  a  combat  record  is  not  a  continuing 
license  to  kill  or  steal  or  defraud.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  our  good  citizens,  our  orderly 
citizens,  to  establish  a  principle  which  would 
turn  Icoee  in  our  cities  and  in  the  country  a 
class  of  criminals  who  would  feel  that  they 
were  superior  to  any  law  or  any  punishment. 

Of  cotme.  In  court-martial  cases,  as  in  civil 
cases,  the  Innocent  relatives  often  suffer. 
The  family  of  a  man  convicted  by  court  mar- 
tial Is  deprived  of  its  family  allotment.  The 
family  of  a  man  convicted  In  a  civil  court 
is  similarly  deprived  of  the  earning  power  of 
the  prisoner  while  in  conflnement.  Whether 
these  innocents  should  suffer  apd  whether  a 
system  cnn  and  should  be  devised  by  which 
this  suffering  can  be  alleviated  Is  a  question 
broader  than  military  justice.  It  is  a  socio- 
logical question  that  the  nation  must  answer 
before  cur  lawmakers  can  apply  it  to  either 
civil  or  military  courts. 

Of  course,  there  have  l>een  mlstatea  and 
Injustices  In  initial  military  sentences. 
Under  the  stress  of  war  and  the  necessity  for 
discipline  there  may  have  been  more  such 
Initial  mistakes  than  In  civil  courts.  But  In 
fairly  evaluating  military  sentences  we  must 
consider  the  whole  process.  Including  the 
restoration  and  clemency  systems.  The 
process  Is  not  complete  and  the  sentence  Is 


not  In  any  real  sense  final  until  the  prisoner 
has  had  his  chance  under  these  systenos. 

The  Army  considers  iU  1  percent  delin- 
quents one  of  Its  most  Important  problems. 
It  feels  that  every  soldier,  regardless  of  his 
bad  record,  should  have  the  chance  to  salvage 
himself  and  restore  himself  to  useful  life. 
No  one  recognized  this  more  than  our  former 
Under  Secretary.  Hon.  Rol)ert  P  Patterson. 
In  fact,  no  one  recognizes  any  problem  of  the 
GI  more  clearly  or  more  sympathetically  than 
does  my  predecessor  In  office. 

Under  Jud^e  Patterscms  Jurisdiction  there 
was  established  and  administered  in  this 
c:>untry  and  overseas  a  system  of  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  set  up  to  restore  to  duty  as  many 
gener.tl  court-martial  prisoners  as  possible. 
Under  this  plan  prisoners  who  seemed  Uke'y 
to  prove  nle  were  screened  carefully, 

given  Ep*  .:iing  in  a  prehonor  and  then 

in  an  honor  company,  and.  if  they  qualified, 
were  restored  to  duty.  This  privilege  of  res- 
toration was  extended  to  qualified  men,  no 
mntter  v  hat  their  offenses  or  sentences  might 
have  been.  To  date,  the  total  of  such  restora- 
tions is  in  excess  of  25.000  men,  the  practical 
equivalent  of  two  divisions 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  the  system  and  to  the 
men  who  qualified  under  it  that  less  than  1 
out  of  8  of  those  who  have  been  restored  have 
failed  to  make  good.  These  men  were  saved 
from  a  lifelong  stigma  of  being  postwar  con- 
victs, were  saved  the  crippling  disability  of  a 
diihonoreble  discharge,  and  were  given  and 
accepted  an  opportunity  to  serve  their  Na- 
tion honorably  in  its  great  crisis.  Tou  may 
recall  the  case  of  115  railroad  battalion  men 
wh3  had  baen  convicted  of  pillaging  Govern- 
ment supplies  In  France  and  h::d  been  given 
long  priscn  sentences.  They  made  restitu- 
tion and  were  formed  by  General  Elsenhower 
at  their  request  Into  a  special  company  for 
active  combat  service. 

But  restoration  to  duty  was  not  the  only 
remedial  process  set  up  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment under  the  p.uidance  of  Judge  Patterson. 
There  was  established  a  clemency  procedure 
by  which  all  cases  of  general  ccurt-martlal 
prisoners  could  be  reviewed  as  rapidly  and 
as  thoroughly  as  possible — reviewed  not  once 
but  periodically.  A  War  Department  Clem- 
ency Board  was  appointed  by  Judge  Patterson 
early  last  year,  and  special  clemency  boards 
operating  under  the  first  Board  were  coiuti- 
tuted  after  VJ-day. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  last  November  to 
get  former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Owen  J. 
Koberts  to  act  as  chairman  of  the  War  De- 
partment Clemency  Board.  Under  his  guid- 
ance and  that  of  Mr.  Austin  MacCormick.  a 
well-known  penologist,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Colonel  Sno-v,  of  my  staff,  the  clem- 
ency boards  started  a  few  months  ago  a  sys- 
tematic and  Intensive  review  of  each  of  the 
rases  of  the  32.000  general  court-martial 
prisoners  then  in  ci  ■  flnement.  Between 
12.000  and  13.000  of  th.-*e  cases  have  already 
been  reviewed,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  the  review  of  all  cases  will  be  completed 
by  June  of  this  year.  Special  and  primarv 
attention  is  being  given  to  those  who  were 
sentenced  overseas. 

We  are  not  engaging  In  a  general  pardon 
procedure  and  we  strongly  oppose  those  who 
urge  a  jail  delivery  for  all  who  committed 
either  civil  or  military  offeiwes.  As  to  mili- 
tary offenses  particularly,  we  must  bear  In 
mind  the  soldiers  who  performed  their  duty 
and  tasks  faithfully  and  stuck  to  their  guns 
day  in  and  day  out.  Ws  miut  be  just  to 
these  gcod  soldiers. 

But  we  are  reviewing  each  cae  thoroughly 
on  an  individual  basis.  Full  Information  on 
the  offenders  life  hUtory  Is  obUlned. 
Weight  is  given  to  personality  factors  which 
may  explain  the  offense,  such  as  Immaturity, 
mental  defecu.  excessive  anxiety  over  home 
conditions,  etc.  It  U  recognized  In  the  case 
of  military  offenders  that  now  there  Is  leas 
necessity  for  severe  exemplary  punishments. 
The  sentence  mentioned  in  my  composite  U- 
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Itutratton  would  probably  be  reduced  from 
40  to  7  or  8  years. 

There  Is  inevitably  some  lack  of  uniformity 
In  sentences  from  various  theaters.  The 
boards  seek  to  provide  this  uniformity  and  to 
reach  an  ultimate  sentence  which  is  con- 
sistent with  justice  and.  In  the  case  of  civil 
crimes.  Is  In  line  with  what  wculd  have  been 
the  sentence  In  a  civil  court. 

That  is  our  system  of  military  Justice. 
The  soldier  who  finally  has  to  serve  a  sen- 
tence Imposed  by  court  martial  will  know, 
even  If  he  will  not  admit  It.  and  any  who  have 
the  true  facts  will  also  know,  that  the  sol- 
dier's case,  be  he  officer  or  enlisted  man.  has 
been  fully  investigated  before  the  charges 
were  preferred,  that  he  has  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  defend  himself,  that  he  has  been  tried 
by  a  group  of  clflcers,  a  majority  of  whom 
had  probably  served  as  enlisted  men.  He  will 
know  that  his  sentence  has  been  carefully  re- 
viewed under  court-martial  procedvu-e.  not 
once  but  twice.  He  will  know  that  tn  addi- 
tion to  such  review  he  hts  had  an  opportunity 
for  restoration  to  duty.  He  will  further  know 
that,  if  h3  was  not  restored  to  duty,  his  sen- 
tence has  been  individually  considered. by  a 
fair,  efficient,  and  high-minded  group  under 
the  leadership  r.nd  direction  of  a  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

That  Is  our  system  that  we  present  to  the 
Nation. 

But  we  do  not  offer  this  system  as  per- 
fect. Of  course,  there  will  be  mistakes.  We 
cannot  claim  pprfectlon  for  any  sys'em  of 
justice  or  business  or  government  devised  by 
men  and  administered  by  men. 

It  would  htve  been  unwise  to  change  our 
tyjtem  of  military  justice  during  the  war. 
Suppose  the  standard  of  punishment  for 
desertion  had  been  fixed  the  day  after  Tarawa 
or  during  the  fl-^hting  on  the  Anzio  beach- 
head or  at  Ardennes.  Any  change  must 
come  in  the  calm  atmosphere  of  peace,  when 
we  have  available  to  us  a  complete  record 
of  the  e::perlence  of  war.  After  every  con- 
flict the  Army  evaluates  Its  campaigns,  its 
organization.  iU  discipline,  its  military  jus- 
tice. The  Articles  of  War  and  the  court- 
martial  procedures  have  been  reviewed  after 
other  wars.     They  are  being  reviewed  now. 

The  responsibility  for  the  system  of  mili- 
tary justice  is  upon  Congress,  who  can  prop- 
erly mr.ke  such  changes  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary. But  this  does  not  relieve  the  War  De- 
partment from  the  duty  of  recommending 
to  Congress  changes  that  should  be  made. 
We  expect  to  make  such  recommendations 
as  may  seem  appropriate  to  us.  In  addition 
to  a  review  within  tire  Department  we  have 
asked  the  American  Bar  As.sociatlon  to  ap- 
point a  special  committee  to  give  thorough 
and  Independent  study  to  our  system.  We 
also  welcome  the  opinions  of  interested  citi- 
zens and  we  carefully  consider  all  opinions 
expressed  to  us. 

Our  object  has  been — and  will  be — to  pro- 
vide for  our  Army  an  administration  of  Jus- 
tice which,  while  maintaining  the  necessary 
military  discipline  and  reasonably  protect- 
ing the  public  from  crimes  and  criminals, 
will  also  give  personal  justice  to  the  way- 
ward 1  percent  of  our  troops. 


Keep  the  Navy  Free 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
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my  colleague.s  the  following  thought-pro- 
vokinp  article  written  for  the  magazine 
Ships  by  the  distinguislied  chairman  of 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  the  Honor- 
able Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia.  No  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  is  better  qualified  to 
discuss  the  important  subject  of  sea 
power  and  its  value  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation. 

KEEP  THE   NAVY    FREE 

(By  Hon.  Cahl  Vinson,  chairman,  House 
Committee  o:i  Naval  Affairs) 
There  is  a  serious  and  well-supported  at- 
tempt being  made  to  subordinate  th2  place 
of  navies,  and  in  particular  the  United  States 
Navy,  in  t^e  over-all  military  scheme.  This 
attempt  goes  under  the  name  here  of  unifi- 
cation of  the  armed  forces,  and  proposes  the 
abolition  of  the  Navy  Eiepartment.  Univer- 
sally, proponents  of  unification  argue  that 
recent  developments  in  air  power  and  explo- 
sive energy  have  minimized  the  importance 
of  ships  and  navies,  and  make  separate  estab- 
lishments unnecessary.  This  argument  can 
only  stem  from  minds,  military  or  otherwise, 
which  do  not  understand,  or  choose  to  dis- 
regard, the  historical  Importance  of  sea 
power.  And  in  the  war  just  ended,  fought 
over  a  globe  three-fourths  of  which  is  water. 
the  absolute  value  and  necessity  of  sea  power 
was  positively  demonstrated.  The  victors 
had  sea  power  and  the  vanquished  did  not. 
Shipbuilders,  of  course,  understand  sea 
power  and  its  importance  to  the  defense  of  a 
nation,  but  it  Is  essential  that  the  meaning 
of  sea  power  be  made  clear  to  everyone  so 
that  the  danger  of  making  the  Navy  merely 
a  component  or  supplemental  branch  of  the 
armed  forces  will  be  realized. 

Ships  are  the  backbone  of  sea  power,  but 
sea  power  embraces  more  than  just  ships. 
Sea  power  includes  everything  which  makes 
a  nation  powerful  upon  the  sea.  It  Is  the 
Influence  which  a  nation  can  exert  to  uphold 
Its  interests  on  the  seas  both  in  peace  and 
war.  and  It  implies  the  ability  to  contain  or 
blockade,  or  deny  the  free  use  of  the  sea 
to  an  enemy.  Sea  power  takes  in  the  battle 
fleet,  the  submarines,  the  carrier  aircraft, 
the  merchant  marine,  the  shipyards  and 
floating  drydccks.  the  advanced  bases,  and  all 
the  personnel  and  machinery  necessary  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  above  elements.  Ssa  power  is  In  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  a  country's  navy. 
The  United  Statss  has  more  sea  power  than 
any  other  nation  because  it  has  the  strongest 
navy.  If  the  Navy  is  to  be  weakened,  as  it 
will  if  It  Icsos  its  identity  as  a  s3parate  de- 
partment of  the  Government,  it  follows  that 
our  sea  power  will  be  weakened,  thus  impair- 
ing the  national  safety. 

Sea  power  kept  open  our  supply  lines  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific;  sea  power  prevented 
Germany  from  invading  England,  the  Azores 
and  Bermuda;  sea  power  prevented  Argentina 
and  Spain  from  aiding  Germany;  sea  power 
made  possible  our  Invasions  of  north  Africa, 
Prance,  and  the  Pacific  islands,  and  from  the 
Pacific  Islands  land-based  aircraft  were  able 
to  destroy  Japanese  cities.  Sea  power  has 
defeated  every  would-be  dictator  from  Xerxes 
to  Napoleon  to  Hitler. 

After  every  war  the  demand  is  made  that 
the  United  States  reduce  its  Navy,  scrap 
its  ships  and  shlpbulding  facilities,  and  In 
general  make  Itself  Impotent  In  the  realm 
of  sea  power.  Now  we  have  a  further  demon- 
stration of  such  short-sightedness  In  the 
proposal  to  do  away  with  a  separate  Navy 
Department.  To  subordinate  the  Navy  will 
naturtilly  lead  to  a  subordination  of  our  mer- 
chant marine  and  our  shipbuilding  and  ship- 
building facilities.  It  has  been  so  through 
history.  When  our  Navy  was  strong,  or  grow- 
ing, our  ocean  commerce  flourished,  our  ship- 
yards expanded.  When  the  Navy  was  small 
or  In  periods  when  our  people  were  Indiffer- 


ent to  Its  existence,  our  merchant  ships 
sailed  few  seas  and  our  shipyards  were  idle. 
World  peace  U  our  hope,  but  no  man  knows 
the  future.  This  is  the  very  worst  time  to 
be  considering  anything  but  a  strong  and 
independent  Navy. 

In  addition  to  Its  probable  debilitating  ef- 
fect upon  sea  power,  the  subordination  of  the 
Navy  will  have  other  national  and  world- 
wide repercxisslons. 

Unification  of  the  armed  forces  under  a 
single  cabinet  head  would  reduce  civilian  con- 
trol over  the  military  establishments.     The 
Air  Force  has  now  grown  so  large   and   so 
strategically  important  that  it  should  have 
representation  in  the  Cabinet,  which  would 
give  the  President  the  assistance  of  three  ci- 
vilian administrative  heads    of    the    armed 
forces.    But  if  the  Air  Force  Is  not  to  be  made 
separate,  and  is  to  be  merged  with  the  Navy 
and  Army,  there  will  be  only  one  Cabinet 
member  Instead  of  three  to  ad»lse  the  Presi- 
dent.     Under    this    one    head    will    come    a 
supreme  chief  of  staiff  for  the  armed  forces, 
who    will    be    the    military    leader   for    Navy. 
Army,  and  Air.     This  military  leader  would 
have  more  pKiwer  In  his  hands,  military  and 
economic,  than  has  ever  before  been  entrust- 
ed to  an  appointed  official  in  this  country. 
If  there  had  been  a  supreme  chief  of  staff 
during  the  war,  he  would  have  had  to  make 
decisions  affecting  12.000.000  men  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  major  portion  of  our  gigantic 
war  budget.    In  a  democracy  it  Is  better  that 
a  council  of  leaders  make  decisions  when  the 
lives  of  so  many  people  and  so  much  wealth 
is  Involved.     The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
our  wartime  answer,  and  It  Is  still  the  answer. 
And   if  we  did  require  the  services   of  a 
supreme  chief  of  staff,  where  would  we  ob- 
tain him?    With  all  due  respect  to  cur  pres- 
ent outstanding  military  and  naval  leaders, 
I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  would  sub- 
mit that  his  experience  was  qualifying.    How 
could  It  be?    Our  generals  have  been  trained 
for  ground  or  air  warfare,  our  admirals  for 
sea  fighting.     And  if  we  begin  training  our 
officers  to  be  Army  and  Navy  and  Air  offi- 
cers, they  are  no  longer  going  to  be  experts, 
but  rather  jacks  of  all  trades  and  masters 
of  none.    What  will  happen  to  our  Infantry 
and  tank  and  amphibious  and  carrier  spe- 
cialists?   Modern  war  Is  specialized  war.  and 
while  we  all  hope  for  permanent  world  peace, 
we    must    continue    to    train    men    In    the 
highest  specialized  arts  of  war,  in  order  bet- 
ter to  help   preserve   the  peace.     The   only 
way  to  be  sure  of  having  these  specialists  is 
to  permit  the  unhindered  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  each  branch  of  the  services, 
with    the    consequent    emergence    of    Navy. 
Army,  and  Air  Force  leaders.     Then  we  can 
coordinate,  by  means  of  a  national  security 
council  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  mili- 
tary   policy    and    decisions    on    the    highest 
levels. 

There  should  be  a  greater  degree  of  co- 
ordination and  Integration  of  the  armed 
forces.  But  why  all  the  haste  on  insisting 
that  present  unification  proposals  are  the 
answer?  Why  is  discussion  being  shut  off? 
Without  the  proper  congressional  commit- 
tees having  heard  testimony  for  or  against 
a  merger,  it  is  said  that  "all  the  evidence  Is 
In."  That  is  as  wide  cf  the  mark  as  anything 
could  be.  Very  little  cf  the  evidence  Is  In. 
Our  industrialists  and  tuslness  leaders  have 
not  been  heard  from,  except  one.  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt,  v/ho  opposes  the  merger. 
Our  diplomats  have  not  been  heard  from,  nor 
our  labor  leaders,  manpower  experts.  Govern- 
ment leaders,  medical  men,  or  farmers.  It 
would  be  most  unfair  to  consider  any  leglela- 
tlon  affecting  the  future  organization  of  the 
armed  forces  of  this  country  without  Inquir- 
ing into  the  attitudes  of  the  people  whom  the 
armed  forces  serve. 

There  have  been  periods  In  our  develop- 
ment when  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  forgotten  that  we  are  a  naval  power. 
But  In  times  of  crisis— 1812,  lEM,  1917,  and 
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IMl-l-lt  w«s  our  reliance  on  ■«•  pover  that 
presci  ved  us  and  brought  us  victory.  The 
■pear  lead  of  our  sea  power  must  b«  a  strong 
and  Independent  Navy.  That  Navy  has  and 
will  (ontlnue  to  exercise  coordination  with 
the  o  her  arms,  but  It  miist  never  b«  fubordl- 
natec  to  them. 
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Friday.  March  1.  1946 


HAND.    Mr.   Speaker,  quite   re- 

tlie  Congress  very  properly  recog- 

the  members  of  the  select! ve-serv- 

bbards  throughout  the  United  States. 

Appijopnate  ceremonies  were  held,  and 

ates  of  service  and  medals  were  is- 

in  the  name  of  Congress. 

lirant  to  say  that  I  am  glad  to  see  this 

recognition  accorded  these  men.    Many 

tnem  have  been  on  the  job  for  more 

4  years.     It  has  been  for  them  a 

unpleasant  task,  and  has  required  a 

deal  of  time  and  constant  exercise 

judgment.     These   community 

rs    have    devoted    themselves    pa- 

and  unselfishly  to  this  work. 

ire  still  doing  it.    I  desire  to  make 

raanent  record  in  this  way  of  the 

citizens  of  my  congressional  district  who 

been  engaged  in  this  task. 

Having  myself  served  for  2  years  as 

chaiiman  of  the  selective-service  board. 

I  have  a  personal  knowledge  of 

(|evoted  work  they  are  doing.    They 

done  it  without  a  cent  of  pay,  and 

are  richly  entitled  to  the  gratitude 

country. 

having  served  in  my  congressional 

ct  are  as  follows: 

ATLAjcnc  corimr 
Lockl  Board  No.  1:    Reuk>en  L.  Babcock.  C. 
RaymDnd  Kcars.  Theodore  B.  Stokes.  Carl  U. 
Voeik  ?r 

Loc  il  Board  No.  3:    Robert  Burns.  Daniel  D. 
Conw  ly.  John  C.  Cook.  Michael  L.  Ruberton. 
Loclil  Board  No.  3:   Haniaon  Cook.  John  W. 
Albert    A.    P.     IfcOee.    Walter    L. 
Hiram  Steelman. 
Loc^l  Board  No.  4:    Allen  B.  Bndlcott.  Jr  . 
W.  Paunce.  Bdward  M.  Hackney.  Hugo 
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and 
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have 
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Board  No  5:    Preston  Crook.  Harry  L. 
Palrbilm.  Jr..  L.  R.  Reaaler. 

Board  No.  6:    Dean  Burton  Crawford, 
c  8    Steigerwald.  Lee  P.  Washington. 
b.  Wllacn. 


CAP«  MAT  COtnUTT 


Locfj    Board   No.    1:     Leo   M.   Danerhlrsh. 
W.  Gardiner.  J.  Thornley  Hughes,  Al- 


U  :Claln. 

Loca  Board  No.  3:    Robert  Bright.  Ployc^ P. 

■offmUn.  Harry  W.  Orm«.  Bdward  H.  Phllli^r 

cmamMLAito  coxrsrt 
Locil  Board  Nc.  1:    Russell  8.  Henderson. 
LetU.  Paul  D.  Lucas.  Henry  8. 
Sharpl 


Locil  Board  No.  2:  Herbert  C.  Bartlett. 
E.  DlppoUto,  C.  Emerson  Nash.  Stuart 
lor. 

Board  Wo.  3 :   Richard  N.  Chubb.  Pos- 
tal tcheU,  Joalah  S.  Newcomb,  Howard  U. 


Let  Us  Be  Fair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  every  Member  of  this  House,  and  all 
the  people  of  our  country,  agree  with  the 
desire  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Rankin  I.  expressed  on  this  floor 
yesterday,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  and 
the  heroic  service  of  the  late  Gen.  George 
S.  Patton.  Jr.,  by  award  of  a  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor.  No  tribute  we 
can  pay  that  valiant  soldier  is  too  great, 
nor  can  we  ever  fully  express  this  Na- 
tion's gratitude  to  him. 

Unfortunately,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  coupled  his  plea  with  a  slur 
upon  the  Anti -Defamation  League  of 
B'nai  B"rith.  B'nai  B'rith.  more  than 
100  years  old.  is  a  large  and  highly  re- 
spected Jewish  organization  recently 
cited  by  both  the  Army  and  Navy  for  its 
patriotic  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 
It  has  long  been  engaged  in  the  promo- 
tion of  understanding  and  good  will 
among  all  religious  faiths.  The  gentle- 
man has  Intimated  several  times,  ap- 
parently without  presenting  supporting 
evidence,  that  the  league  was  in  some 
way  responsible  for  new.spaper  stories  of 
the  so-called  "slapping  incident." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  relations  between 
General  Patton  and  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  were  most  cordial  and  friendly. 
Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remark.s.  I  include  correspondence  be- 
tween General  Patton  and  Joseph  A.  Wil- 
ner.  the  resident  commissioner  of  the 
league : 

OcToan  11.  1945. 
Oen.  Oeokcc  S    Pattok.  Jr.. 
A.  S    N.  O-2605. 

Commander  Fifteenth  Army. 

APO  No.  408.  Sru:  York.  N.  Y. 
As  bereaved  father  of  two  sons  lost  In  serv- 
Ice,  one.  Capt.  John  Wllner.  of  your  command. 
I  am  deeply,  distressed  at  Injustice  being 
done  your  reputation  by  Columnist  ODon- 
nell  of  Patterson  newspapers  Article  at- 
tributes to  you  certain  remarks  derogatory 
of  Jewish  servicemen  at  time  of  ScUy  lios- 
pltal  Incident  and  falsely  asserts  soldier  In- 
volved. Charles  Herman  Kuhl.  was  Jewish. 
Whole  Implication  of  article  Is  that  you  are 
guUty  of  sentiments  contrary  to  the  fair- 
nUndedness  which  my  son's  correspondence 
deacxllMd.  Would  appreciate  asstirance  of 
mtarepreaentatlon  your  attitude  by  afore- 
mentioned newspapers. 

JOSZPH    WlLNn. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Umrzo  Statxs  Abmt.  Orricx  or 

^KK  COMMAXOUfC  aKNSKAL.  A.  P.  O.  408. 

—  October  15.  1945. 

Mr.  JoazPH  Wilmb*. 

Wojhtngton.  D.  C. 
llT  DBA*  Ma.  WxLttn:  Replying  to  your 
Western  Union  telegram  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  categorically  denying  that 
I  have  ever  made  any  statetnent  contrary  to 
the  Jewish  or  any  other  religious  faith.  I 
am  a  sincere  believer  In  the  Supreme  Being 
and  ha\-e  never  Interfered  with  or  even  ex- 
amined the  religious  or  racial  antecedenta 
of  the  men  I  have  the  honor  to  command. 


My  sole  effort  has  been  to  provide  vlctortotis 
soldiers  who  can  serve  their  country  and 
defeat  the  enemy  with  the  minimum  loss  to 
themselves. 

With  appreciation  of  and  thanks  for  your 
Interest.  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

Osoa6x  S.  Patton.  Jr. 

HUDQUAKTEBS.  FUTTOfTH 

UNrrED  States  Axmt.  Omci  or 
THE  Commanding  Gindul.   APO  408, 

November  21.   1945. 
Mr.  Jo«.  A  WiLNia. 

Wa.<ihington,  D.  C. 
Dz.\s  Ma.  Wn.NEa:  Replying  to  your  letter 
of  November  6,  please  accept  my  thanks  for 
the  Interesting  clippings  enclosed  and  also 
for  your  kind  remarks.  I  am  sure  that  your 
Interest  In  the  matter  his  been  amply  Jtis- 
tlHed  by  the  results  obtained. 
Truly  yours. 

G.  S.  Patton.  Jr.,  General. 


12.   1945. 
Gen.  Georcc  S   Patton,  Jr.. 

Heidelberg  Hospital.  Germany: 
In   common   with   all   Americans   shocked 
and  grieved  by  your  misfortune.     Our  con- 
gregation Adas  Israel  Is  offering  prayers  for 
your  early  recovery. 

Joseph  A.  WaNxa. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  uriwiti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBBBNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  January  29,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  cf 
December  16.  1945: 

THAT  LOAN  TO  BBTTAIN 

Toull  be  hearing  agonized  yelps  about  our 
♦4.400.000.000  loan  to  Britain.  It  must  be 
approved  by  Congress,  and  all  the  vote-seek- 
ing foes  of  the  administration  will  have  a 
noble  chance  to  sound  off. 

Tou  know  the  tune  theyll  hit.  The  ad- 
ministration Is  squandering  our  substance. 
Its  flinging  the  taxpayer's  hard-earned  money 
to  a  foreign  nation.  We'll  never  get  It  back. 
The  unpaid  loans  of  World  War  I  will  be  re- 
viewed with  tremolo  vocal  effects  and  cm- 
torlcal  antics.  There'll  be  touching  refer- 
ences to  the  needs  of  cur  own  people.  The 
flag  will  be  waved  and  resounding  statements 
made  about  home  and  mother  and  the  in- 
iquity of  plastering  a  mortgage  on  tots  In  the 
cradles. 

Well,  that's  politics.  Free  government 
everywhere  has  Its  clrcusy  aspect,  and  most 
healthy  people  like  It.  Life  must  be  a  dreajy 
business  In  countries  where  government  Is 
Just  a  dull  rcutiue  of  power  doing  as  It  likes, 
with  no  political  plays  and  counter-plays,  no 
rousing  appeals  to  the  people. 

Apparently,  the  British  House  of  Cummons 
had  its  grandsUnd  act  in  the  c-ur?e  cf  ap- 
proving the  loan  provUlons.  There  were  2 
days  of  debate,  with  the  Conservative  mincr- 
Ity  heckling  the  Laborltes  who  are  resuon- 
sible  for  the  terms  of  the  loan.  And  Com- 
mons wasn't  deciding  on  lending  money- 
only  on  accepting  it. 

But  thU  Is  one  case  where  the  borrower 
had  much  of  the  trading  advantage  on  his 
side.  The  loan  is  viul  to  Britain,  tru.- 
enough.  Yet  it  Is  also  Important  to  us  that 
we  make  It. 
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For  without  this  credit.  Britain  would 
have  to  embark  on  a  fight  for  world  trade  by 
every  device  she  could  Invent.  Only  so  could 
she  live.  She  would  have  to  tighten  relations 
with  all  parts  of  her  empire  and  with  her 
neighbor  countries  In  northwest  Europe, 
building  up  a  trade  bloc  with  preferential 
tariffs  and  quotas  and  any  other  means 
available. 

We  would  be  virtually  shut  out  of  that 
large  market.  We  would  have  to  battle  that 
set-up.  with  Its  wealth  of  raw  materials  and 
Its  manufacturing  skills,  for  trade  In  South 
America  and  every  outlying  corner  of  the 
world. 

It  would  be  sheer  stupidity  to  force  such  a 
course  on  Britain.  The  cost  to  us  In  trade 
would  eventually  be  far  greater  than  the 
amount  of  the  loan,  even  if  It's  never  repaid. 

More  than  that.  Britain  mvist  be  strong  If 
there  Is  to  be  a  balanced  world,  with  any 
prospect  for  peace.  She  Is  our  natural  ally, 
and  a  feeble,  impoverished  Britain  during 
the  years  It  would  take  her  to  recover  un- 
aided, would  weaken  our  own  position. 

This  loan  Isn't  an  act  of  charity.  It's  Just 
good  sense. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1, 1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  would  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Clififord  B.  Ward,  edi- 
tor of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel,  concerning  the  proposed  loan 
to  Great  Britain : 

GOOD   EVENING 

(By  Clifford  B.  Ward) 

Februart  27,  1946. 
Dear  Member  or  Congress:  If  I  were  In 
your  position  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  I  would  vote  against 
the  so-called  loan  to  Great  Britain,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  Isn't  a  loan,  but  a  gift.  The  English 
themselves  prefer  that  It  be  so  regarded. 

2.  Opposition  to  the  loan  in  England  is 
for  the  purpose  of  making  those  Americans, 
who  are  not  too  bright,  believe  that  we  have 
put  over  a  sharp  Yankee  deal  on  the  English, 
which,  of  course,  is  not  true. 

3.  It  we  lend  the  English  the  three  billion 
seven  hundred  million  which  they  are  asking, 
we  agree  as  a  part  of  the  deal  to  cancel  the 
two  billion  three  hundred  and  thirty-one 
millions  still  due  to  us  on  England's  World 
War  I  debt  and  also  reduce  the  iwenty-five 
billions  which  England  owes  us  on  the  World 
War  II  lease-lend  account  to  a  figure  In  be- 
tween fifty  minions  and  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  minions. 

4.  There  Is  no  provision  for  amortizing  the 
principal  of  the  new  debt  and  no  Interest  will 
be  payable  unless  Great  Britain  has  an  export 
trade  for  more  than  5  years  which  averages 
above  Its  export  trade  for  the  years  1936-38 
which  U  Improbable.  If  this  happens  Eng- 
land will  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  2  percent 
a  year,  but  only  If  It  happens.  When  the 
trade  drops  again,  the  Interest  payments  stop. 

6.  If  we  make  this  cash-on-the-barrel  head 
loan  to  England,  forgiving  all  her  World  War  I 
debt  and  canceling  nearly  all  of  Its  World 
War  n  lease-lend  account,  we  set  a  precedent 
which  we  must  follow  In  dealing  with  every 
other  nation  wishing  a  loan  and  owing  us 
money.  We  must  loan  Russia  the  billions  It 
is  rec.uestlng  while  also  canceling  Its  debt. 
Then  we  must  do  the  same  for  France  and 


any  other  nation  that  puts  the  bee  on  MB, 
else  we  will  dangerously  discriminate  between 
nations. 

6.  The  money  which  we  are  being  asked  to 
lend  can  only  come  from  Americans  who  al- 
ready hold  nearly  three  hundred  billions  of 
dollars  worth  of  I  O  U's  from  their  own  Gov- 
ernment. With  each  loan  that  we  now  make, 
we  will  lessen  the  value  of  every  one  of  our 
Government  securities  outstanding.  Every 
Investor  in  United  States  .<;»»•:' irities  will  take 
a  loss  as  a  result  of  the  additional  loans. 

7.  But  while  we  are  making  these  loans 
so-called  to  other  nations  at  no  Interest,  we 
are  going  to  force  our  taxpayers  to  pay  avi 
percent  on  them.  Yet  only  a  few  years  ago 
our  Government  said  that  one-third  of  our 
people  were  In  need.  Granting  that  this  was 
an  exaggeration  for  political  purposes,  the 
fact  remains  that  few  average  Americans  are 
In  a  position  to  give  several  hundred  dollars 
apiece  to  the  people  of  other  countries. 

8.  The  presumption  Is  that  we  are  a  sol- 
vent country,  but  there  Is  no  one  who  knows 
whether  we  are  solvent  or  insolvent  as  a 
Nation.  There  has  been  no  balance  sheet 
run  off  on  our  national  resources  and  liabil- 
ities. Until  such  a  balance  sheet  Is  struck 
off.  we  should  make  no  more  loans. 

9.  Granting  that  England  and  other  coun- 
tries need  dollars,  let's  ask  them  what  they 
have  to  sell.  These  countries  all  have  tre- 
mendous assets  by  way  of  raw  materials, 
land,  mllltarj-  bases,  etc.  Let  them  sell  us 
some  of  these  things  which  we  need  and  for 
which  we  are  willing  to  pay. 

10.  The  economic  hope  of  the  world  is  the 
United  States,  but  that  hope  cannot  be  real- 
ized unless  we  keep  on  an  even  economic 
keel.  We  as  a  Nation  do  not  exist  merely 
to  dissipate  our  wealth  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

11.  I  am  Interested  in  what  happens  In  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  I  am  primarily  inter- 
ested in  what  happens  to  us. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1,1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  more  confusion  over  the  so- 
called  Patman  bill  than  on  any  legisla- 
tion coming  before  the  House  in  a  long 
time.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  great 
majority  seem  to  place  the  present  lack 
of  building  materials  right  in  the  lap  of 
OPA.  Extension  of  price  control  in  the 
housing  field,  as  proposed  by  this  bill, 
would  appear  to  be  un^-zorkable  and  fur- 
ther prevent  the  recovery  of  private  en- 
terprise In  housing.  Price  control  in  the 
lumber  industry  is  not  new.  The  experi- 
ence over  the  past  4  years  has  brought  out 
the  unrealistic  policies  of  OPA  and  ac- 
counts for  the  present  lack  of  produc- 
tion. The  statements  from  the  OflBce  of 
Price  Administration  that  their  policies 
are  not  hamperii\g  the  production  of 
lumber  are  absurd.  Evidence  from  prac- 
tical lumber  manufacturers  all  over  the 
country  is  absolutely  contrary  and  this 
evidence  comes  from  men  who  make  lum- 
ber and  not  from  those  philosophizing 
about  it.  Mills  are  closing  down  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  ceiling  prices. 

Let  us  get  down  to  brass  tacks.  Low 
cost  houses,  costing  around  $5,000.  re- 
quire about  8.000  feet  of  lumber.    Sup- 


pose this  lumber  averages  In  cost  $90  per 
1.000  feet  to  the  consumer,  and  I  believe 
I  am  very  fair  in  this  figure,  the  lumber 
bill  would  be  $720.  Now  suppose  to  get 
adequate  production  it  would  require  an 
increase  in  ceiling  prices  of  10  percent— 
and  I  do  not  believe  this  would  be  neces- 
sary— the  increase  in  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer would  be  $72.  Now  would  not  that 
be  better  than  the  present  black-market 
proceedings?  OPA  has  announced  a  few 
increases  in  the  South,  the  western  mills, 
and  flooring  mills.  The  story  is  that 
again  the  retail  dealers  are  to  be  asked 
to  absorb  these  increases.  I  believe  the 
retail  dealers  have  absorbed  all  they  can 
aflbrd.  I  sincerely  hope  the  amendment 
which  Mr.  Buffett  announced  he  would 
offer  will  be  adopted.  After  fixing  the 
amount  necessary  to  get  production,  that 
amount  will  be  passed  along  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  and  distribution  would  go 
through  the  regular  channels.  This 
would  discourage  illegitimate  black-mar- 
ket dealers  and  there  would  be  no  dis- 
crimination between  the  retail  dealers 
and  the  manufacturers. 

I  also  would  like  to  see  another  amend- 
ment adopted  and  added  to  the  Wolcott 
bill — an  amendment,  which  I  understand 
will  be  offered,  granting  every  possible 
priority  for  channeling  all  necessary 
building  materials  for  the  veteran's  own 
home,  or  for  his  own  business,  or  his 
farm  buildings.  After  such  requirements 
are  filled,  the  producer  or  manufacturer 
of  said  building  materials  shall  have  the 
right  to  dispose  of  any  surpluses  through 
the  regular  distribution  channels,  for 
further  building  purposes. 

This  country  needs  housing  for  its 
veterans.  First,  let  us  smash  the  bottle- 
neck and  by  law  so  change  the  present 
law  so  as  to  require  some  real  workable 
policies,  realistic  and  flexible  enough  to 
meet  conditions  and  get  production. 


Civil-Senrice  Appoinhnenti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
and  memorandum  received  by  me  from 
the  President  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission: 

Unfted  Statxs  Crvn. 
Service  CoMioasioir, 
Wanhington  D.  C,  February  27,  1946. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack, 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr.  McCormack:  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  Monday.  February  4, 
1946,  signed  Executive  Order  No.  9691  "di- 
recting the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  re- 
sume operations  under  the  Civil  Service  rulei, 
and  authorizing  the  adoption  of  special  regu- 
lations during  the  transitional  period." 

As  the  signing  of  this  order  and  the  Issu- 
ance by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  cf 
regulations  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
order  relate  directly  to  the  problems  of  those 
seeking  employment  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  weJ  as  the  problems  of  those  who 
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iployed  in  the  Departments  and 
UBder  war-service  appointments,  wo 
thought  that  It  might  be  helpful  to  you  If 
we  g  ye  you  a  brief  sximmary  of  the  new 
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Executive  order  Is.  In  effect,  a  directive 

Civil    Service    Commission    to   hsgin 

at  once  (or  holding  examinations 

regular  civil-service  appomtments. 

irou  knwv,  since  March  16.  1942.  all  ap- 

In   the  Departments  and  agen- 

rlth  the  exception  of  the  field  service 

Poet   CXBce    Department,    and    since> 

23.    1943.   all   appointments   in    the 

sen'lce  of  the  Post  OflSc.^  Departnrtent. 

jeen  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  the  dura- 

Df   the  war  and  6  months   thereafter. 

primary    reason    for   making    provision 

lese  war-service   appointments  was  to 

sure  that  positions  in  the  Federal  serv- 

^uld  not  be  filled  on  a  permanent  basis 

millions  of   our  fellow   citizens  were 

in  the  armed  forces. 
a  result,  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
not  have   today  any   lists  for   regular 
appointments.     It    must    start 
the  beginning  in  compiling  such  lists. 
a  start  wUl  be  made  within  the  next 
'veeks.     As   we    announce   examinations 
legular    clvU-servlce    appointments,    we 
as  has  beeii  the  case  In  the  past.  In- 
your  office  of  these  announcements. 
Du  Ing   the   period   that   we  do   not  have 
for  regxilar  civil -service  appointments, 
d  fpartments  and  agencies  under  the  pro- 
of the  Executive  order  are  authorized 
e    purely    temporary    appointments 
the  establishment  of  our  new  lists, 
in  accordance  with  the  practice  which 
followed  since  the  civil-service  sys- 
flrst  brought  Into  existence  in  1683. 
naking  these  temporary  appointments, 
er.  the  departments  and  agencies  must 
preference    first    to    disabled    veterans. 
to  nondisabled  veterans,  and  third  to 
Federal    workers.     They    must    also 
to  the  qualifications  standards  for 
)farious  jobs  in   the  Federal  service  as 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Interested  In  securing  these  tem- 

appolntmenta  may  be  referred  direct 

departments  and  agencies  where  per- 

vlth  their  partlctilar  qualifications  are 

hl.ed.     If  your  office  Is  not  Informed 

persons-^th  particular  qualifications 

b^ing  hired,  applicants  may  be  referred 

CivU  Service  Commlaslcm.  or  to  one  of 

regional  offltes.  where  they  will  be  given 

available  information. 

P-e8id?nt's  Executive  order  also  sets 
the    policy    to    be    followed    In    deter- 
the  future   status   of   persons   now 
under    a    war-service    appointment. 
>ersons,  if  they  have  any  hope  of  con- 
to  serve  In  the  Federal  Government. 
die  for  the  regular  civil -service  exam- 
wben  they  are  announced  for  the 
of  positions  now  occupied   by   them. 
fall  to  pass  these  examinations  when 
announced,  they  will  be  replaced  by 
from  ♦he  top  of  the  regular  clvll- 
Ilsts.     Many  of  the  persons  at   the 
these  lists  wUl.  of  course,  be  veterans. 
with    the    provisions    of    the 
Preference  Act  of  1944. 

appointees  who  take  and  pass 

lar  dvil-aervlce  examination  will,  in 

instances,   be   certified   for   a   regular 

service  status  provided,  of  course,  that 

who  have  superior  rights  under 

Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944  are  taken 

first.    The  Civil  Service  Commission 

regional  offices,  as  well  as  personnel 

of  the  various  departments  and  agen- 

prepared  to  explain  the  conditions 

which  •  status  Is  acquired.     Thinking. 

.  that  you  might,  from  time  to  time. 

inquiries  from  interested  persons  con- 

thJs  and  other  questions,  we  are  en- 

with  this  letter  a  memorandum  which 

dealre  to  use  in  replying  to  corre- 


•o  ordance 
Veterans 
War  -service 


re  [Ul 


it  I 


The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  fully 
aware  of  the  heavy  work  load  in  all  offices  of 
Members  of  Congress  growing  out  of  the 
human  problems  which  are  the  direct  result 
of  the  transition  period  from  war  to  peace. 
To  tha  estent  that  these  problems  affect 
clvil-servlee  applicants  and  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government,  we  want  to  assure  you 
that  we  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  every 
poes!bl3  mann^  in  dealing  with  these 
problems. 

If  you  have  any  questions  relative  to  the 
matters  set  forth  in  this  letter,  or  any  other 
matters  over  which  the  Commission  has  Ju- 
risdiction, please  feel  free  to  communicate 
with  us. 

Very  slncerelv  yours. 

HAaKT  B.  MrrcHKix. 

Presidfnt. 

CHANGES  CKDEK  EXXL'UTIVX  OBOXS  9691 

1.  Regular  civil-service  appointments  to  be 
resumed:  As  directed  by  Executive  Order  9681 
of  February  4.  1946.  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  begun  operations  for  holding 
civil -service  examinations  for  regular  appoint- 
ments. It  will  not  be  possible  to  announce 
all  the  examinations  at  once  for  the  hundreds 
of  types  of  positions  that  exist  In  the  Federal 
service.  Some  of  the  examinations  will  be 
announced  in  the  near  future:  others  laur. 

2.  EsUblishment  of  eligible  lUts:  The  eli- 
gible lists  resulting  from  these  examinations 
will  be  set  up  in  the  order  determined  by 
ellgibles'  numerical  ratings  modified  by  such 
factors  as  veteran  preference  and  by  the  State 
apportionment  in  filling  positions  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

3.  How  war-eervice  employees  may  acquire 
a  civil -service  status:  If  a  war -service  ap- 
pointee takes  and  passes  the  examination,  he 
may  receive  a  regular  civil-service  appoint- 
ment in  one  of  the  following  ways : 

(a)  If  he  receives  a  high  enough  grade  so 
that  under  the  regular  certification  provisions 
the  Commission  reaches  bis  name  in  the 
course  of  filling  requisitions  for  personnel,  he 
will  be  certified  to  the  agency  in  which  he  Is 
employed  for  a  regular  civil-service  api>oint- 
ment. 

(b)  If.  tinder  the  regular  certification  pro- 
viiiions.  the  lowest  rating  reached  by  the 
Ccimmission  on  the  list  on  «hlch  his  name 
appears  does  not  exceed  his  rating  by  more 
than  five  points,  he  may,  upon  recommenda- 
tic>n  of  the  department  or  agency  in  which 
he  tfe  now  working,  be  given  a  regular  clvll- 
service  status  provided  all  veterans  ahead 
of  him  have  either  been  appointed  or  have  re- 
ceived the  consideration  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Veterans  Preference  Act 
of  1944.  This  means,  for  example,  that  if.  in 
connection  with  supplying  names  to  depart- 
ments, the  Commission  has  reached  the  grade 
of  89  on  an  appropriate  civil-service  list  any 
ncnveteran  war-service  appointee  who  has 
rei?elved  a  grade  of  84  or  more  on  such  list 
may  be  given  a  regular  clvll-sert'lce  status 
prDvlded  that  all  veterans  above  him  have 
been  appointed  or  have  been  given  the  con- 
sideration to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
the  Veterans  Preference  Act  of  1944. 

In  order  to  receive  a  regular  civil-service 
stiitus. under  the  second  plan,  as  in  |b).  the 
person  holding  a  war-service  appointment 
most  have  served  for  at  least  1  year.  In  de- 
termining whether  his  service  has  been  for 
this  length  of  time,  military  service  will  be 
counted  if  he  left  the  position  to  enter  mili- 
tary service. 

4.  Temporary  appointments  authoriMd  un- 
tfl  probatiunal  a|yotntment»  can  be  made: 
Until  the  clvil-eerrlc*  ezamlnations  have 
been  held  for  probational  appointments,  and 
the  eUglble  lists  have  been  established.  Fed- 
eral ageaeiM  have  been  authorized  to  fill 
their  vaeanetcs  through  temporary  appoint- 
ment. Agencies  will  receive  applications  for 
temporary  appointment,  detenntne  the  ap- 
plicanu'  qualifications  (in  •ocordaace  with 
the  Commlsalon's  standards),  and  will  make 


selections  from  amonjj  thope  who  nre  quali- 
fied. They  will  be  required  to  consider  p.ppll- 
cants  In  the  following  order:  (1)  lO-poInt 
preference  veterans;  (2)  5-polnt  prefererct; 
veterans;  (3)  former  Federal  employees  who 
are  not  veteran*;  (4»  other  appllcnnts.  Thp 
temporary  appointment  may  continue  until 
an  eligible  list  is  established  and  appoint- 
ment is  made  to  fill  the  position  on  a  proba- 
tional basis. 

5.  How  to  apply  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment: Application  should  be  made  to  the 
Federal  agency  or  establishment  in  which 
employment  is  desired.  If  the  applicant  dees 
not  have  Informatlnn  indicating  where  per- 
sons with  his  particular  qualifications  are 
being  hired,  he  may  communicate  with  the 
Commls.«ion  or  with  one  of  Its  regional  offces 
and  be  will  be  given  all  available  information. 

6.  How  to  establish  eligibility  for  proba- 
tional appointment ;  Persons  who  wish  to 
establish  eligibility  for  regular  appointment 
mt:st  qualify  In  an  examination  given  for 
such  appointment.  When  the  examinations 
are  announced  they  will  be  given  appropriate 
publicity. 


We  Desire  Cordial  RelatioDs  Vr.lh  Russia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF   MICKICAIf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  and  follow- 
ing the  great  address  In  the  Senate  by 
the  able  and  brilliant  Senator  from 
Michigan,  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg.  on 
February  27. 1  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  House  and  to  the  country  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  program  of  the  Communist 
International. 

Is  Ihe  United  States  playing  the  .«!ame 
role  today  that  Chamberlain  did  at 
Munich — appea.sement? 

Members  of  Congresi  and  representa- 
tives of  the  press  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed their  incomprehension  of  th»j 
aims  and  motives  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment in  its  present  policies  throughout 
the  world.  There  is  little  caase  for  be- 
wilderment on  this  score  since  the  un- 
repudiated  and  still  valid  program  of 
the  Communist  International  has  madt? 
this  unmistakably  plain.  The  present 
confusion  results  from  the  temporary 
suspension  of  these  aims  for  the  period 
during  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  un- 
der direct  attack  from  Nazi  Germany 
and  in  dire  need  of  the  aid  of  the  dem- 
ocratic capitalist  countries.  Every  act 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  foreien 
agents  in  the  Communist  Parties  in  this 
and  other  countries  demonstrates  the 
resianption  of  these  alms  on  a  higher 
scale  and  the  present  validity  of  ihi.s 
statement  which  I  quote  from  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Communist  International: 

World  economy  has  been  split  into  two 
fundamentally  hostile  camps,  the  camp  of 
the  imperialist  states  and  the  camp  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  the  USSR. 
The  difference  in  class  structure  and  in  the 
class  character  of  the  government  in  the 
two  camps,  the  fundamental  differences  In 
the  alms  each  pursues  In  internal,  foreign. 
economic,  and  cultural  policy,  the  funda- 
mentally different  courses  of  their  develop- 
ment, bring  the  capitalist  world  lato  sharp 
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conflict  with  the  state  of  the  victorious  pro- 
letariat. Within  the  framework  of  a  for- 
merly uniform  world  economy,  two  antago- 
nistic systems  are  now  contesting  against 
each  other:  the  system  of  capitalism  and  the 
system  of  socialism.  The  class  struggle, 
which  hitherto  was  conducted  In  forms  de- 
termined by  the  fact  that  the  proletariat 
was  not  In  possession  of  state  power.  Is  now 
being  conducted  on  an  enormous  and  really 
world  scale;  the  working  class  of  the  world 
has  now  Its  own  state — the  one  and  only 
fatherland  of  the  International  proletariat. 
The  existence  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Influence  It  exercises  upon  the  tolling  and 
oppressed  masses  all  over  the  world  is  In  It- 
self a  most  striking  expression  of  the  pro- 
found crisis  of  the  world  capitalist  system 
and  of  the  expansion  and  intensification  of 
the  class  struggle  to  a  degree  hitherto  with- 
out parallel  In  history. 

The  capitalist  world,  powerless  io  elimi- 
nate its  inherent  contradictions,  strives  to 
establish  International  associations  •  •  • 
the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  retard  the 
Irresistible  growth  of  the  revolutionary  crisis 
and  to  strangle  the  union  of  proletarian  re- 
publics by  war  or  blockade.  •  •  •  Thus, 
as  a  result  of  the  first  round  of  Imperialist 
wars  a  new,  fundamental  antagonism  has 
arisen  of  world  historical  scope  and  signifi- 
cance— the  antagonism  between  the  USSR 
and  the  capitalist  world. 

Those  who  cherish  the  illusion  that  if 
we  grovel  suflBciently  in  our  appeasement 
|X)licy  or  if  we  rely  upon  the  good  will 
of  the  Soviet  leaders,  cordial  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  assured. 
are  not  looking  facts  in  the  face  and  are 
doomed  to  bitter  disillusionment.  I  api 
heartily  in  favor  of  cordial  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  the  leaders  of  that 
country  will  have  to  demonstrate  by 
their  behavior  the  sincerity  of  their  de- 
sire for  such  relations,  before  America 
can  rely  upon  them.  Thus  far  they  have 
established  little  ground  for  confidence. 


Wyatt  A:ks  Builders  for  Fu*l  Effort 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE?ENTAT1VES 
Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  February  28, 
1946.  issue  of  the  Chicago  Sun: 
Housing  Chief  in  Appeal  Hebe— Wtatt  Asks 
Bdildees  Foa  "Full  Effort" 
(By  Leonard  Castle) 

Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  National  Housing  Ad- 
ministrator, told  the  Nation's  home  builders 
last  night  that  his  program  for  the  construc- 
tion of  2,700,C00  new  homes  in  the  next  2 
years  offers  them  the  greatest  opportunity 
and  the  greatest  challenge  In  history. 

Speaking  at  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders"  convention  at  the  Stevens 
Hotel,  Wyatt  said  that  "the  role  of  the  private 
home  building  Industry  is  at  the  core  of  the 
entire  veterans'  emergency  housing  program." 

FULL    EFFORT    UaCES 

The  Nation  needs  and  must  have  "full 
effort,  full  participation  and  full  cooperation" 
from  heme  builders  and  "on  that  basis  we  can 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  veterans  housing 
emergency  and  we  can  lick  that  emergency," 
Wyatt  bald. 


His  plea  for  full  cooperation  was  presented 
as  various  members  of  the  association  wer* 
assailing  the  program  as  a  "conspiracy  for 
socialized  housing,"  and  there  were  Indica- 
tions that  the  convention  today  would  place 
Itself  formally  on  record  in  opposition  to  the 
Wyatt  program. 

"private  enterprise,,"  he  says 
At  an  earlier  press  conference.  Wyatt  an- 
swered the  charge  of  '•socialized  housing"  by 
contending  that  "this  Is  a  private-enterprise 
program,  from  soup  to  nuts." 

He  explained  that  2,500.000  of  the  homes 
would  be  constructed  by  private  builders, 
while  the  remaining  200,000.  in  the  form  of 
temporary,  emergency  housing,  would  be 
built  by  private  industry  under  contract  to 
the  Government. 

"It  is  Inconceivable  that  the  home  build- 
ers would  oppose  the  program."  he  told  re- 
porters. "I  dont  feel  that  the  home  builders 
are  pgainst  It.  If  they  are  it  is  sheerly 
through  misunderstanding.  The  program 
offers  them  their  greatest  chance  for  sus- 
tained activity  at  a  minimum  of  risk." 

WYATT    assailed    IN    LOBBY 

Wyatt  had  said  in  Washington  Tuesday 
that  an  "integrated  lobby"  was  opposing  the 
program.  Frank  W.  Cortright,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  association,  said  here 
yesterday  that  the  home  builders'  group  "has 
made  no  statement  of  policy  on  Wilson 
Wyatt's  housing  program." 

"We  have  no  lobby  either  attacking  or  de- 
fending it  in  Washington."  Cortright  said, 
adding  that  no  stand  would  be  taken  until 
after  a  board  meeting  with  Wyatt  today. 

boon  to  jobs  seen 

In  his  speech,  Wyatt  told  the  builders:  "If 
we  face  up  courageously  and  vigorously,  we 
will  have  done  due  service  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  cur  vDterans. 

"We  will  have  built  an  Industry  which  will 
contribute  in  vast  measure  to  full  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  prosperity  in  Amer- 
ica. And  we  will  be  adding  to  the  heritage 
cf  Ameriia  "the  treasured  right  of  decent 
homes  for  all  families." 

The  Governments  role  in  the  housing  pro- 
gram, he  sa  d,  v,'ill  be  to  get  the  materials, 
the  labor,  the  financing  aids,  and  all  other 
needed  Essistrnce  into  the  hands  of  the  men 
who  will  build  houses. 

The  No.  1  bottleneck,  today,  he  explained, 
is  a  shortage  of  materials  and  the  Govern- 
ment intends  to  break  this  bottleneck  by  pre- 
mium payments  to  manufacturers. 

SIX     HUNDRED    MILLION     NEEDED 

The  legislation  now  before  Congress  calls 
for  an  appropriation  of  $600,000,000  to  mak3 
these  premium  payments  to  speed  up  pro- 
duction. 

Other  steps  the  Government  anticipates 
taking  under  the  program  were  listed  as: 

1.  Obtain  1,500,000  additional  building 
trades  workers  through  a  vigorous  recruit- 
ment and  liberalized  apprentice  training 
program,  with  £p3cial  emphasis  on  attract- 
ing veterans  to  the  building  trades. 

2.  Assure  adequate  financing  for  moderate 
and  low-priced  hones.  "The  future  of  the 
housing  Industry  as  a  larpe  volume  leader  In 
the  American  Industrial  system  lies  In  that 
mass  housing  market." 

3.  Cooperate  with  organizations  striving  to 
modernize  local  building  codes  to  permit 
"the  use  of  all  sound  new  materials  and  new 
construction  methods."  He  said  he  was  sure 
builders  generally  would  support  the  re- 
moval of  all  needless  and  obsolete  restrictions 
in  local  building  codes. 

4.  Tap  the  capacity  of  prefabrlcators.  He 
denied  that  this  phase  of  the  program  in- 
volves unfair  competition  with  conventional 
home  builders  for  "under  this  emergency 
program  there  will  be  capacity  business  for 
all." 

When  the  goal  of  2,700,000  homes  Is 
Achieved,  Wyatt  said,  the  industry  will  not 


have  built  Itself  out  of  a  market,  but  will 
have  put  itself  In  postlon  "to  start  on  the 
sustained  long-range  Job  of  building  dcc?nt 
homes  for  all  American  families  In  enormous, 
record-breaking  numl>er8.  every  year." 

LONG-RANGE  PLANS   URGED 

"That  Is  why  the  need  for  emergency  hous- 
ing measures  and  basic,  long-range  measures 
are  Inseparable  and  equally  urgent. 

"That  Is  why  the  veterans'  emergency  hcus- 
Ing  program  Includes  both  essential  emer- 
gency measures  and  the  general  housing  bill 
which  would  stimulate  sustained  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  for  private  housing, 
help  in  rebuilding  of  our  cities,  and  provide 
for  our  families  of  low  income,"  Wyatt  said. 


Statement  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  1,  1946 

Mr.  SPFNCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Henry  J.  Kaiser  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  United  States 
House  of  Representatives: 

My  response  to  your  invitation  to  testify 
today  stems  from  a  deep  sense  of  duty  as 
an  employer  to  my  employees,  as  a  seller  to 
my  customers,  and  as  an  industrialist  to  my 
cclleaguas  In  the  business  world. 

The  subject  before  us  Is  of  such  moment- 
ous importance  to  America  and  to  the  civ- 
ilized v;orld  that  it  calls  for  a  clear  and  un- 
compromising statement  of  position,  la  re- 
questing my  pre33nce  here,  it  may  be  j:s- 
Lumcd  thr.t  your  committee  believed  we 
could  Ep3ak  fron-  tlie  experience  of  operat- 
ing 25  industries.  Including  steel,  aluminum, 
chemicals,  ships,  home  construction,  hoizse- 
hold  appliances,  cement,  concrete,  and  razny 
other  construction  materials.  It  Is  not  gen- 
erally known  that  certain  of  these  indus- 
tries were  In  successful  operation  for  many 
years  before  the  cutbreek  of  the  war.  and 
that  for  30  years  we  have  been  marketing 
products  to  the  public,  direct  and  through 
dealers. 

Tliese  25  enterprises  operate  today  at  lerst 
53  plants,  grouped  at  5  major  regional  cen- 
ters— 30Uthem  California,  northern  Califor- 
nia, the  Northwest,  the  Midwest,  and  the 
East.  They  produce  more  than  130  differ- 
ent items,  marketed  as  individual  products 
some  of  which  are  listed  here:  AgrlcuKurQ, 
aircraft,  aluminum,  automobiles,  cement, 
chemical,  concrete,  contracting,  engineering, 
ferroalloys,  gypsum,  hotosehold  appliances, 
housing.  Insurance,  iron  and  steel,  lime,  ma- 
chinery, magnesium,  medical,  mining,  refrac- 
tories, sand  and  cravel,  shipbuilding  yards, 
ship  repair  yards,  steemshlp. 

BOtTTHESN    CALIFORNIA 

Kaiser  steel  plant 
Pig  Iron,  coke,  steel  ingots  and  blooms, 
toluol,  creosote,  slag,  pipe  stock,  steel  plate 
and  structural  shapes,  tar.  ammonium  sul- 
fate, xylol,  flake  pitch,  steel  merchant  bars 
and  shapes,  fheet  piling  and  specialties, 
phenol,  light  and  fuel  oils,  benzol,  solvents, 
sodium  carbonate,  reinforcing  steel,  ferti- 
lizers. 

Long  Beach  plant 
Automobiles. 

NORTHERN    CALIPORKIl 

Richmond  shipyards  (Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4) 
Victory    ships,    coastal    vessels,    C4    ccrgo 
vessels,  repair  work. 
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Permar^ente  industrial  center  {near  Palo 
AUo) 

cement,  rock  producti.  lime,  maf- 

light    metal    alloys.   Mincl   casttnfi. 

magnesium,     hydroxide,    oxygen, 

ase.  volitaltzed   silica,  raw  dolo- 

l^lned  dolomite,  hydrated  and  proc- 

doubled  burned  dolomite,  ramlx. 

ftuxes.    mlacellaneoTU    chemical 
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brick 
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all  types, 
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Building  materials  plants 

gravsl — all  slaes.  criished  gravel — 
crushed  rock  screenings,  railroad 
types,  crtisher  run  base,  slurry 
sands,  plaster  sands,  asphalt 
car  sand,  asphaltlc  concrete — 
plant  mix.  uU  mixcK.  stabilized  base, 
ted  concrete. 


stx:k 


MOBTHWBar 

Coiumbti    River    sh.ipyard''.    Portland.    Svan 
Island  and  Vancuut-fT 

Victory  ships,  coastal  t 
■•Is.  rep<  ir  work. 


ipokane  aluminum   plants 
Alumli  um  Ingots,  aliunlnum  sheet. 
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Is,  C4  cargo  ves- 


WiUoto  Mun  plant 


FleeticingB  mtrtraft  plants 

aircraft,  hydraulic  valves,  aircraft 

les,     stainless     steel     specialties, 

ilrcraft.  appliances 

tion  which  we  are  called  upon  to 

la  dU3  In  major  part  to  the  tre- 

taaMuid    for    goods    of    all    kinds 

tba  world.    The  unsatisfied  needs 

.  not  only  tn  America,  but  in  every 

the  greatest  pressure  on  the  price 

Our  huge  wartime  national   In- 

the  demand  for  ample  food, 

and    adequate    shelter.     The 

t^ese  necessities  is  our  first  concern. 

not  be  priced  beyond  the  people's 

people  of  America  are  hungry. 

or  all   of  the  other   manufactured 

that  Industry  can  produce.     Let  me 

a  dramatic  example  from  cur  own 

in  the  automobile  market  in  New 

Men  and  women  stood  for  hours 

snowstorm.  In  a  line  four -deep 

blocks  long,  hoping  to  see  and  to 

for  the  transportation  they  so 

Similar  demonstrations  ap- 

on  every  main  street  In  America 

form  to  purchase  the  limited  sup- 

cfrtaln  staple  foods  and  certain  hix- 

as   nylon    stockings   and    other 

wlUCb  are  coiutdered  essential  to 

of  living, 
grave  danger  In  the  common  argu- 
thls  tremendous  demand  could  be 
simple  a  device  as  removing  price 
Such  an  expedient  would  spell  ruin 
mass  of  mankind  which  has 
piirchaaing    power.     The    long 
all  but  exhausted  the  basic  sup- 
markets  of  the  world.    This  tragic 
ce  has  created  a  scarcity  without 
The  situation  calls  for  the  utmost 
between  all  branches  of  Indus- 
and    Government    to    maintain 
levels,  and  thus  protect  the  dol- 
will  convert  wants  and  needs  Into 
until  prodiKtlon  can  satisfy  de- 


ne >ded. 


suii 


St  Adatd 


great 
llmJted 


V  ar 


ent  rrprlses 


en  terprlse 


'e. 


for  which  I  am  responsible 

organisations.     For  more  than 

have  been  engaged  in  those  fields 

which  are  the  most  highly 

In  the  hard  school  of  experl- 

l^ave  faced  the  problems  of  produc- 

know  the  problems  of  selling.     We 

importance  of  costs  and  the  sur- 

of  efficiency.    We  know  the  im- 

looking  ahead  and  In  that  fore- 

have  confirmed  our  belief  In  the 

Ills  country.     We  know  that  sound 

not  out  to  make  a  quick  killing. 


X  Prom  all  this  experience,  we  are  today 
ready  to  testify  that  the  surest  cure  for  In- 
flation Is  production — the  highest  possible 
level  of  production  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  Production,  not  price  control.  Is 
the  problem  that  we  must  solve.  The  O0te« 
of  Stabilization  can  and  will  help  us  to  In- 
crease production,  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
OPA  will  handle  its  pricing  power  to  the  end 
that  maximum  production  will  be  achieved. 

I  ctinnot  agree  with  tho»e  who  profess  to 
be  able  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  the 
new  wage-price  policy  will  Increase  the  cost 
of  pnxluctlon  Thus  far  generalities  about 
futuf?  costs  are  too  va^ue  to  be  convincing, 
and  ro  one  will  deny  that  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  potential  peacetime  production 
levels.  As  a  matter  of  (act  we  can  cite  In- 
stanc<?s  from  our  own  experience  where  In- 
creasf-d  wages  have  actually  lowered  costs 
through  increases  In  production. 

I  hear  no  dissent  from  the  principle  that 
Increiised  production  Is  the  true  solution  to 
the  p-rblem  of  inflation.  If  this  prtndplc  Is 
s  hen  the  best  way  to  Increase  prcdue- 

t  be  to  stop  bickering  and  go  to  work, 

with  all  sides  ready  to  give  and  take  in  the 
all-Important  effort  to  raise  production  to  the 
level  of  demand. 

As  a  people  trained  In  the  democratic  tra- 
dition, we  cherish  the  right  to  criticise  our 
O  lent  In  all  its  branches,  but  the  best 

i:  stems    from  experience.     In  man- 

aging 26  Industries  we  have  come  to  learn 
how  the  OPA  works.  In  ail  of  our  enter- 
prises, throughout  the  war  and  since,  we  do 
not  know  of  a  single  Instance  In  our  deal- 
ings with  the  OP.\  where,  after  the  facts  were 
prwentec,  we  were  not  eccorced  fair  and 
eqMtoMe  trMtment  by  this  agency.  This 
statement  covers  our  total  experience  with 
the  OPA  as  a  seller  and  producer  In  the 
markft. 

As  a  buyer  under  the  OPA  for  our  various 
Industries,  we  can  again  report  satisfactory 
treatment.  We,  too.  are  faced  with  a  short- 
age cf  essentials.  Our  experience  Indicates 
that  he  supply  of  basic  maten'als  is  equal  to 
about  half  of  the  demand  As  buyers,  we 
would  be  greatly  concerned  If  suddenly  all 
restrictions  on  the  seller  were  removed  and 
we  were  compelled  to  bid  at  aiKtion  for  vital 
supplies. 

To  Illustrate  the  point,  this  committee  may 
be  Interested  to  know  that  as  buyers  we  re- 
cently faced  new  situations  wherein  we  found 
ourseives  unable  to  purchase  steel.  In  the 
first  Instance,  the  Kaiser  Co  tried  for  4 
months  to  place  orders  for  sheet  steel  for  the 
production  of  a  low-priced  dishwasher.  Our 
inability  to  satisfy  this  requirement  from  any 
supplier  forotd  us  to  adopt  an  aluminum  tub 
for  this  hcMithold  appliance. 

The  Kalser-Praaw  Corp.  encountered  ex- 
actly the  same  experience  in  regard  to  steel 
for  automobile  bodies.  Until  this  week  we 
were  unable  to  secure  a  commitment  on  any 
specified  tonnage  of  steel  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  automobiles.  Some  suppliers  said 
that  no  tonnage  was  available.  Others  prom- 
ised to  advise  us  later  on  how  much  tonnage 
we  can  have  and  when. 

The  Kaiser  Interests  are  taking  four  steps 
to  remedy  this  alarming  situation  : 

1.  We  have  expressed  our  belief  that  a 
failure  on  the  part  cl  Industry  to  cooperate 
In  this  critical  emergency  w.ll  necessitate 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Stabilization 
Director. 

a.  We  liave  approached  Mr.  Bowies  with  the 
request  that  he  study  siKh  allocation  of  steel 
as  would  be  fair  and  equiuble  for  all  pro- 
ducers. This  would  preserve  that  competitive 
force  which  Is  so  Indispensable  to  the  life  of 
American  Industry. 

3  We  have  been  obliged  to  lease  from  the 
Government  and  to  operate  an  altunlnum 
ingot  plant  and  an  aluminum  rolling  mill  in 
order  to  produce  our  own  raw  materials.  In 
the  aluminum  Industry  we  will  welcome  reg- 
ulation from  the  OPA  tn  our  pricing  of  thJa 
light  metal  which  Is  also  In  critical  shortage. 


Only  recently  we  were  advised  that  the  earli- 
est delivery  of  aluminum  which  we  could 
expect  -.vas  48  weeks,  which  comes  danger- 
otialy  close  to  being  a  year. 

4.  Finally,  the  shortage  cf  steel  sheet  Is  so 
critical  that  in  addition  to  leasing  the  alu- 
minum plahU  we  are  also  studying  available 
DPC  steel  planU.  At  St^uth  Chicago,  for 
example,  there  Is  a  O  od.  war- 

built  $93,000,000  sttv  rh  com- 

petitive bids  are  to  be  recei\'  ,» 

War  Assets  Corporation.     W-  - 

ing  this  plant,  with  the  thought  in  mind  that 
•*-"-■»  'T^y  be  ample  floor  space  to  Incrcare  Its 
r  and  to  inrtal!  a  strip  mill  for  the 

ruuing  of  steel  !h?ets.  If  our  studies  *how  It 
Is  economically  sound,  we  will  bo  smong  the 
btdc;>  ng  a  prcpoaal  to  the  War  Asscu 

Cory 

I:  •-..  the  r  -  demand  for 

proci  r.K  sheet  so  great  that 

It  will  prquire  the  operntion.  for  at  lea^t  3 
years,  of  all  of  the  steel  capacity  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  additional  capacity  in- 
stalled d  -  -  'le  war.  A^ain  I  say.  the  cn!y 
way  to  r-  vemment  controls  Is  to  u.»e 

all  of  oi  fiurilltles  for  pr^  • 

and  to  !  neceaviry.  new  h 

to  give  us  ir.  production  and  nirr  i  llie 

dem»rd  r  _  •  has  already  done  its  part 
In  p  -•  the  Surplus  Property  Admlnls- 

tratot  wi.ii  ample  authority  to  make  these 
ptant.<!  quickly  available  to  Industry,  after  a 
check  by  the  At  •  v 

are  so  allocated 
aged. 

I  have  thus  spoken  from  experience  t^ecatMe 
I  do  not  wish  to  generalize.  In  facing  the 
actualities  of  Inadequate  supply,  we  have 
learned  that  price  control  la  vital  to  the 
health  of  our  country  through  this  emer- 
gency, and  that  Inflation  wiil  finally  be 
brought  Into  balance  by  prcxluctton.  It  is 
now  altogether  clear  that  the  Office  cf  Sta- 
bilization is  necessary  at  this  critical  Junc- 
ture in  order  to  protect  buyers,  sellers,  and 
the  public  both  as  to  pricing  and  as  to  allo- 
cation; for  these  two  are  kindred  necessities 
in  a  market  where  demand  so  far  exceeds 
supply.  In  this  transition  p^rlixl  from  war 
to  peace,  when  the  barrel  holds  .«o  much  less 
th.-in  the  customers  want,  the  customers  v.iU 
either  fight  for  It  or  overbid  (or  It  .  When 
Industry  produces  enotjgh  barrels  full  of  the 
tbi-  L7.i  -hat  people  want,  then  we  won't  need 
a  and  price  control. 

ine  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
has  recently  taken  full-page  advertisements 
In  the  Nation's  press  to  urge  the  abandc:n- 
ment  of  OPA.  In  this  campaign.  NAM  h.is 
given  no  indication  of  how  this  procedure 
would  remedy  the  present  emergency.  I  can- 
not t>elleve  that  this  Is  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  lu  members.  Ouuide  of  NAM  thrro 
are  thousands  of  manufacturers  wbi^«e  opin- 
ions are  certainly  not  represented  in  NAM  s 
advertlscmenu.  I  know  that  the  NAM  has 
not  spproached  us  for  our  viewpoint.  The 
vast  majority  of  American  businessmen  in 
trade  and  production,  who  are  not  members 
of  NAM.  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  and 
should  be  heard. 

With  this  knowledge,  it  appears  to  me  ih.it 
the  NAM— before  taking  a  position  in  which 
It  presumes  to  repres?nt  American  indus- 
try—should make  a  poll  and  furnish  this 
committee  with  Its  results.  In  preparing  a 
questionnaire  for  such  a  poll  of  American 
Industry,  the  facts  for  and  against  inflation 
should  be  presented  If  N.\M  prefers  to  poll 
only  Its  own  members,  we  may  hope  that  It 
will  make  some  attempt  to  find  cut  what 
the  employees  of  its  members  are  thinking. 
because,  after  all.  It  la  the  people  who  will 
have  to  pay  the  price  for  Inflation. 

I  notice  a  tendency  today  to  use  the  phra;e 
"the  little  man."  I  presume  this  means  the 
plain  citizen  whose  voice  is  too  seldom  beard. 
If  this  Is  a  proper  definition,  "the  little  man" 
Is  Industry's  biggest  customer.  He  is  the 
one  who  needs  protection.  The  savings  of 
the  worker,  the  widow,  and  the  dependent 
would  suffer  most  II  we  permit  the  United 
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States  to  stage  a  general  auction  in  which 
the  price  of  everything  will  be  bid  up  until 
only  the  few  can  satisfy  their  needs.  Amer- 
ica's huge  financial  reserves,  born  cf  war  and 
represented  by  the  earnings  and  savings  of 
our  p?oplc.  must  now  have  that  fair  and 
equitable  protection  which  is  afforded  by 
agoncies  s'jCh  as  the  OPA  and  the  Office  cf 
Sta'-Dilization. 

One  lock  back  Into  history  should  be 
enouph  to  co.nvlnce  us  that  we  must  not 
open  the  rocd  to  uncontrolled  Inflation.  We 
had  the  cn;:erlcnce — after  the  abandonment 
of  price  ccntrol — of  the  soaring  bcom  of 
1919.  And  v.e  had  the  experience  cf  a  total 
hurt  In  1923.  Does  experience  teach  us 
nnthirg? 

Thr:e  l.i  no  more  brll.iant  chapter  In  th? 
hi"  rv  cf  American  economics  than  the 
F  :  ce  controls  throughout  thf^ 

V.  :.     The  nscej-sily  for  those 

v.ill  not  be  past  until  full  production  has 
bsen  achieved.  There  Is.  as  yet.  no  con- 
vincing argument  that  full  production  must 
awp.lt  removal  of  price  controls.  The  answer 
would  he  an  Inflation  of  disastrous  propor- 
tions. In  the  financial  markets,  the  commcd- 
liy  markets,  and  throut^hcv.t  the  whole  field 
of  production  and  distribution,  end.  es 
alwavs.  laymr;  Its  heaviest  toll  on  those  who 
are  the  least  able  to  bear  It. 

In  concludlns!  this  s.atement.  the  com- 
mittee should  understand  that  I  da  not  be- 
lieve that  the  OPA  Is  perfect— there  Is  no 
such  thing  as  perfection  anywhere.  It  Is 
ef.sy  to  criticize,  easy  to  say  what  fhould 
have  b^fn  d'-ne,  or  what  should  be  dene,  as 
one  •  Horn  the  sideline.     It  is  a  real 

resr.i,:.  .  however,  to  Initiate  a  program 

such  as  the  OPA.  to  coordinate  It.  to  guide  it. 
and  to  keep  It  free  from  those  who  may  un- 
wittingly hurt  It  with  criticism.  This  Is  not 
a  time  when  we  need  criticism.  V/e  need  to 
work  top»ther  (or  the  common  Rood,  which  is 
Increased  production.  The  OPA  needs  help 
from  everyone — from  Congress,  from  the 
people — and  we  must  all  Join  In  the  use  of 
this  agency,  and  make  It  stronger  by  giving 
It  our  conflaence. 


Expansion  of  the  Marine  Corps 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or  coNNEcncrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNGRESSicsAL  RECORD.  I  wish  to  insert 
a  copy  of  my  radio  address  which  I  raside 
February  27  over  Station  WDRC.  Hart- 
ford, with  regard  to  H.  R.  5331.  which  I 
introduced  on  February  1,  to  expand  the 
Marine  Corps  for  occupation  duty,  and 
replacements: 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  discuss  a  bill 
which  I  Introduced  In  the  House  a  few  weeks 
ago  regarding  the  expansion  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  Senator  McMahon  Introduced  the 
companion  bill  In  the  Senate.  Before  Intro- 
ducing the  bill  both  of  us  consulted  with 
Government  ofBcials.  especially  Marine  Corps 
officers  of  top  rank,  and  with  private  citizens, 
among  whom  was  Thomas  Beck,  of  Wilton, 
Conn.  All  of  us  are  deeply  concerned  be- 
cause GI'B  and  their  families  are  asking  why 
they  are  not  being  discharged;  now  that  the 
fighting  Is  over.  Yet.  like  all  responsible 
American  citizens,  we  recognize  the  Impor- 
tance of  retaining  a  substantial  part  of  our 
armed  forces  for  some  time  to  come,  and  that 
we  have  an  Important  Job  to  do  In  the  occu- 
pation of  countries  In  Europe  and  Asia  until 
conditions  are  more  nearly  normal. 


Our  bin  Is  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
signing cur  occupation  responsibilities  to  the 
marines.  Especially  In  so-called  peacetime, 
the  marines  have  traditionally  been  the 
American  occupation  force — they  are  trained 
for  that  work — they  know  when  they  enlist 
that  their  duties  will  carry  them  to  foreign 
lands. 

The  pressnt  peacetime  strength  of  the 
Marine  Corps  is  lOO.OCO.  Its  top  wartime 
strength  was  under  one-hPlf  million.  Our 
bin  would  e::pand  the  corps,  through  volun- 
teer only,  to  700  000.  Only  fcr  a  time,  dur- 
ing the  wr.r.  uere  draftees  permitted  to  select 
the  Mr.rine  Ccrps.  But  new  all  men  who 
enlist  m  the  Marines,  do  so  as  volunteers  In 
the  regular  corps,  not  as  reserves.  Bear  that 
distinction  la  mind.  There  Is  a  difference 
b3tv.eeii  the  regulars  and  the  reserves 
v.-hether  ycu  are  talking  about  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Ji^arines.  The  regulars  enlist  for  a 
definite  period,  peacetime  or  wartime,  to 
r2rve  es  icn^  as  the'r  enlistment  lasts.  Tlie 
reservists  rre  the  rr.illicns  cf  men  v-ho  en- 
listed or  r.ere  drafted  for  the  war.  to  serve  as 
long  es  the  emergency  lasts.  For  instance, 
they  are  eligible  fcr  discharge  en  points. 
The  rein  lars  are  not. 

I  have  ir.ade  this  explanation  becafliEe  I 
want  tapoint  out  emphatically  that  our  bill 
calls  for  volunteers  In  the  regtilar  Marine 
Corps.  •  If  cur  bill  passes,  it  will  enable  the 
spe.dier  discharge  of  the  millions  of  men 
still  In  the  reserves  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
marines,  who  feel  that  since  the  fighting  has 
stepped,  they  are  entitled  to  return  home. 

The  draft  law  e.xpires  on  May  15  unless 
Congress  c'ltends  it.  In  order  to  stop  the 
draft,  a  tremendous  drive  has  been  made  for 
volunteer  recruits  In  all  the  services.  More 
attractive  inducements  are  offered,  but 
volunteer  rec;u!ting  has  not  been  as  fruitful 
as  we  hoped.  Consequently,  our  bill  offers 
not  only  more  attractive  housing,  educa- 
tional, and  recreational  opportunities  but 
also,  and  this  is  most  Important,  more  pay. 
I  b3lieve  thut  our  failure  to  reach  cur  re- 
cruiting seals  Is  due  largely  to  the  Inade- 
quacy of  the  pay  we  have  been  offering.  Per- 
sonally. I  doubt  that  a  former  GI.  are  one 
who  now  anxiously  Is  counting  the  weeks 
until  he  can  get  home.  v;ill  care  how  much 
money  the  fellow  gets  who  elects  to  go  over 
and  finish  the  Job. 

There  Is  another  angle  to  this  pay  Item. 
Escept  In  war.  when  we  glorify  everyone  who 
wears  a  uniform,  unloriunately  we  do  not 
look  upon  the  man  who  Joins  the  Army  or 
Navy  with  the  respect  which  is  due  him.  We 
don't  give  him  the  incentives  to  serve  his 
country  In  military  life  that  we  give  him  In 
civilian  life.  The  pay  is  paltry  and,  hence, 
capable  young  men  who  would  benefit  from 
such  service,  and  from  whom  the  cotintry 
would  beneQt.  look  askance  at  the  idea  that 
they  Join  the  Regular  Army,  Navy,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps  fcr  a  period  of,  say.  2  to  4  years. 
Any  man  with  ambition  is  t>ound  to  feel  that 
he  can  do  better  financially  at  any  other  Job. 
Consequently,  lor  the  most  part,  our  peace- 
time services  have  drawn  into  the  ranks  the 
fellows  who  couldn't  do  better  in  civilian 
Jobs.  And  yet,  service  In  the  Army  or  Navy 
Is  fully  ao  important  to  the  Nation  as  service 
In  any  other  Government  branch. 

World  conditions  are  far  from  stable.  We 
ranked  high  In  the  councils  of  war  because 
we  not  only  had  the  arsenals,  we  also  had 
manpower.  We  had  all  the  wherewithal  for 
victory.  There  are  grave  questions  to  be  de- 
cided before  the  peace  can  be  written.  There 
are  serieus  differences  of  opinion  between  our 
member  allies  which  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  decide.  We  cannot  do  as  we  did  in  1920 — 
build  a  fenc?  around  ourselves.  The  world 
can  be  encompassed  In  a  matter  of  hours. 
The  world  can  be  destroyed  in  a  matter  of 
hours.  The  fence  age  belongs  to  past  history. 
Until  we  know  what  security  and  protection 
our  Nation  can  depend  upon  from  the  inter- 
national police  force  which  is  provided  for  In 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  a  force  yet  to  be 


developed,  we  cannot  willy-nilly  withdraw  our 
forces,  weaken  our  protection,  curtail  our 
Army  and  Navy,  and  say  We  will  peace, 
therefore  we  shall  have  peace."  We  thought 
we  could  do  that  once  in  a  less  dangerous  age. 
We  v.ere  wrong. 

It  may  be  months.  It  may  be  years  before 
we  can.  with  other  nations,  decide  on  Just 
what  strength  our  Army  and  Navy  must  be. 
just  v,hat  share  of  the  world  will  be  ours  to 
police,  but  until  that  time,  any  Irresponsible 
weakening  of  our  strength  will  spell  disaster 
for  ourselves,  and  surely  for  our  children. 
We  don't  know  vhat  awaits  us.  and  until  we 
do  know,  we  cannot  weaken  the  foundations 
of  the  peace  we  r.re  attempting  to  build  by 
destroying  our  most  potent  argument — a  big 
stick. 

Opinions  still  differ  as  to  how  large  oirf 
occupation  forces  mtist  be.  Some  say  3:0.C0D 
fcr  the  Pacific  ar.d  335.000  for  Eurcpe.  besides 
these  In  training. 

Our  bill  does  not  seek  to  eliminate  the 
Army  and  the  Navy.  Both  Senator  McMahom 
and  I  feel  that  fe^ver  men  v.ill  be  required  If 
the  big  occupation  Job  can  be  turned  over  to 
the  marines. 

Ey  June  30.  all  men  In  the  Army  with  2 
years  In  service  will  be  eligible  for  dlschart^. 
i.Ian7  with  2  years  of  service  will  be  out  be- 
fore that  time.  Not  all.  but  some  of  them 
v/ill  have  to  be  replaced.  Eut  the  question 
then  arises — how  many  £ueh  replacements 
can  be  obtained?  Selective  Service  has 
s'tcpped  drafting  the  fathc-  Surely  thn. 
all  fathers  In  service  should  bj  released.  Se- 
lective Service  has  alro  stepped  taking  men 
ever  2C.  Consequently,  all  men  over  26 
should  be  discharged.  That  limits  us  to  non- 
fathers  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26.  That 
reservoir  has  been  pretty  much  depleted.  I 
personally  doubt  that  we  can  obtain  enough 
draftees  from  that  category  to  replace  the 
men  who  are  entitled  to  return,  which  means 
we  must  appeal  to  volunteers. 

Of  course,  as  time  gees  on.  our  overseas 
and  domestic  needs  will  be  smaller.  But  for 
some  time  to  come,  we  will  need  forces  over- 
seas as  well  as  In  this  country. 

We  can  streamline  that  occupation  Job, 
Eo  far  as  manpower  is  concerned,  by  training 
men  especially  fo.  occupation  duty.  And 
that  Is  where  the  Marine  Corps  comes  In, 
because  by  training  and  tradition  our  ma- 
rines have  always  done  our  occupation  Job 
and  done  It  well.  There  are  over  100  In- 
stances wherein  our  marines  have  served  as 
occupation  troops.  iwDt  necesearlly  from  the 
standpoint  of  military  occupation,  but  often- 
times, as  right  now  In  China,  by  Invitation 
of  the  country  to  help  them  recuperate. 

Our  occupation  troops  can  do  a  marveloua 
Job  of  good  will.  Their  conduct  V7lll  Im- 
press the  people  of  the  nations  vhere  they 
are  stationed — either  for  good  or  for  bad. 
The  marines  have  a  splendid  record  for  esprit 
de  corps — or,  in  other  works,  great  team 
work. 

It's  not  easy  for  someone  like  myself  to 
direct  young  men  to  give  up  their  careers 
and  delay  their  planning  for  their  futures 
by  remaining  in  service.  I  can  well  ap- 
preciate their  natural  desire  to  come  home. 
I  can  well  appreciate  the  natural  Incentive 
which  made  them  do  the  Job  superbly  while 
the  Job  they  thought  necessary  had  to  be 
done,  but  now  that  fighting  is  over,  and 
since  they  are  really  .civilians,  they  want  to 
get  back  to  civilian  life. 

An  alternative  must  be  found.  And  I 
think  that  the  bill  Sen-itor  McMahon  has 
Introduced  with  me  is  the  answer.  The  ma- 
rines have  had  good  reason  to  boast  of  their 
corps  d'esprlt.  They  have  built  it  up 
through  170  years  of  glorious  achievement, 
during  peaceful  years  and  bitter  years  of 
fighting.  I  am  not  making  a  brief  for  them. 
They  have  made  their  own.  I  am  asking  the 
Congress  to  make  It  possible  for  the  Marine 
Corps  to  expand  its  ranks,  to  enlist  young 
men  from  18  to  25,  single  young  men  with 
uo  home  ties,  to  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
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EX  TENSION 


HON.  WILUAM  A.  ROWAN 

or  ILXINOIS 

IN  THiJ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1,  1946 

ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  .submit 
the  foHouing  editorial  from  the  February 
23.  1946,  issue  of  the  Evening  Star  of 
Washing  :on.  D.  C: 
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or  4  years  to  their  country  during 
years  during  which  we  must 
In  readiness  whUe  we  build  the 
for  the  peace  we  hope  will  last 


men  have  done  a  marvelous 

now  our  duty  to  permit  them  to 

to  their  }ob  as  early  as  possible. 

marines  will  be  delighted  to  take 

added  re«ponslbllity. 


The  Taxicab  "Army'* 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 


THE  TAXICAB    "AtMT" 


that  citizens  have  the  constitu- 

it  peaceably  to  petition  Congress 

their   grievances.   It   is   not   clear 

Invasion"  of  Washington  by  a  Chi- 

"task   force"   of    150  cabs    and 

Is  expected  to  accomplish.    The 

voiced   by   leaders  of  the  "army" 

with  alleged  injustices  done  them 

of  Chicago.    More  specifically,  the 

drivers,  most  of  them  war  veterans, 

about  a  Chicago  ordinance 

3.0O0    the    number   of   taxlcabs 

operate  there.    That  would  seem 

ictlv  local  matter  which  does  not 

Kress  or  the  Pederal  Government. 

;en  apparently  have  vague  hopes 

ng   Federal   Intervention   through 

of  legislative  action  or  Department 

proceedings  under   the  antitrust 


on.    with    painful    memories    of 

te»ans'  marches  after  the  First  World 

grttifled  that  the  uninvited  delega- 

I  onducted  Its  invasion   In  orderly 

tt    is   disturbing   to    local    clBcials 

however,    to  learn   that    the 

making  no  plans  for  early  departure, 

fact  that  its  members  are  running 

and  have  begun  to  appeal  for 

The  city  already  has  assisted 

in  finding  a  bivouac,  although  It 

c  mitted  that  in  turning  over  Camp 

visitors  the  Commissioners  were 

accommodating  the  drivers  but  re- 

V  ashlngton's      already      congested 

ajdded  parking  burdens. 

of  this  type  of  demonstration 
has  a  tendency  to  Induce  other 
itioners  to  adopt  similar  meth- 
ng   public   attention   on    their 
The  march  on  Waslilngton  In  1932 
demanding  bonus  legislation  be- 
sniall  way  in  May  of  that  year,  when 
11    groups   of    veterans   arrived 
idwest.     The  early  arrivals  were 
were    extended    every    j>osslble 
the  police.  ,The  movement  grew 
bounds  in  June  and  July,  how- 
radical    elements   taking   an    in- 
;erest  In  the  demonstration.    Dis- 
dlsord«r  until  the  climax  on 
two   resisting   veterans  were 
by  police  and  troofm  were  called 
the  "bonus  army"  from  its  Ana- 


int^reatlng  to  recall  that  in  his  re- 

orlgin  of  the  disorders.  Attorney 

William  D.  MltcheU  told  the  Presl- 

experience  demonstrates  that  It 

that  ot^anKsd  bodies  of  men 

grievance  or  demand  upon  the  Gov 


l; 


ble 


emment  should  be  allowed  to  encamp  In  the 
city  and  attempt  to  live  off  the  community 
like  soldiers  billeted  in  an  enemy  country. 
Attempts  by  such  groups  to  Intimidate  or 
coerce  Congress  into  granting  their  demands 
hurt  rather  than  help  their  cause."  The 
Chicago  taxicab  "army"  fortunately  cannot 
fairly  be  said  to  fall  into  the  category  of  of- 
fenders that  the  Attorney  General  had  in 
mind.  But  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  demonstrations  of  this  kind  will  lead 
to  other  marches  by  less  orderly  groups. 


Disabled  American  Veterans'  Day 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Friday.  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  establish  a  just  and  lasting 
tribute  to  that  large  number  of  our  fel- 
low Americans  who  offer  the  greatest 
evidence  of  the  horrors  and  aftermath 
of  war. 

I  propose  that  the  first  Sunday  in 
December  of  each  year  be  set  aside 
throughout  our  Nation  as  Disabled 
American  Veterans'  Day.  in  honor  of 
those  who  have  given  their  health,  their 
youth,  and  their  future  in  the  cause  of 
America  and  for  the  sake  of  a  better 
world  for  all  mankind.  The  observance 
date  has  been  selected  because  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  on  a  Sundav.  December  7 
1941.  at  Pearl  Harbor.  T.  H..  that  Amer- 
ican.s  were  first  called  upon  during 
World  War  II  to  ."sacrifice  their  lives, 
their  limbs  and  their  blood  at  the  hands 
of  militaristic  and  ruthless  apgre.ssors. 
The  victory  over  those  forces  that  would 
destroy  freedom  has  been  won,  but  at 
the  cost  of  a  great  human  toll. 

It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that  we  set 
aside  a  special  day  in  commemoration  of 
the  sacrifices  of  those  who  have  been 
wounded,   gassed.   Injured,   or   disabled 
while  serving  actively  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  in  time  of  war.    In  time  of 
peace  we  are  all  too  likely  to  overlook  the 
problems   that   face   these   men   whose 
Jangled    nerves,    shattered   minds,    and 
wrecked  bodies  bear  testimony  to  their 
devotion  to  their  country  and  their  will- 
ingness to  give  their  all  in  order  that 
right  and  justice  prevail.    There  is  need 
that  public  attention  be  called  periodi- 
cally to  the  duty  of  extending  a  helping 
hand  to  deserving  disabled  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  and  the  dependents  of 
our  war  dead,  and  to  the  preservation 
and  promotion  of  the  rights  and  benefits 
to  which  they  are  entitled.    It  is  particu- 
larly necessary  that  the  war  disabled  be 
assured  the  opportunity  of  self-sustain- 
ing,   gainful,    and    useful    employment, 
supplemented  by  adequate  compensation! 
medical  treatment,  hospitalization,  and 
vocational  training,  justified  on  the  ba^is 
of  their  service-incurred  disabilities.    It 
Is  a  privilege  and  duty  that  our  entire 
ciUzenship     support     all     constructive 
measures  deemed  to  be  desirable  on  be- 
half of  the  disabled  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents, and  the  dependents  of  our  war 
dead. 


The  measure  I  am  sponsoring  author- 
izes the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  issue  annually  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  officials  of  the  Government  to  dis- 
play the  American  flag  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
each  December,  and  urging  the  public  to 
observe  the  occasion  in  schools,  churches, 
or  other  suitable  places,  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  speedily 
adopt  this  measure.  It  is  the  lea.'^t  we 
can  do  for  those  who  have  done  so  much. 


Maj.  George  Fielding  Eliot  Doubtf 
Benefits  of  Unification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HOiN.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.1946 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  am  including  an 
article  appearing  in  the  February  issue 
of  Sea  Power  by  Maj.  George  Fielding 
Eliot,  a  leading  commentator  on  military 
and  naval  affairs  for  many  years.  Un- 
affiliated with  any  spr  '  j  group  or 
interest    he    has    exp  his    own 

opinions  in  the  pages  of  the  Nations 
newspapers  and  magazines,  in  books,  and 
over  the  air  waves.  This  article  on  the 
subject  of  the  merger  of  the  armed  forces 
is  based  on  testimony  which  Mr.  EHot 
gave  before  a  congressional  committee 
recently: 

The  supporters  of  the  program  cf  unifica- 
tion of  the  services  rest  their  arguments 
largely  upon  conjectural  benefits.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  system  they  propose  will  pr.  - 
duce  results  beneficial  to  the  national  secur- 
ity, and  to  the  armed  services  which  must  be 
the  pillars  of  that  security.  Presenting  these 
beliefs,  they  ask  that  a  system  which  has  in 
fact  proved  Itself  an  adequate  Instrument 
of  victory  be  changed  for  a  system  which  has 
in  fact,  wherever  It  has  been  tried  by  this 
Nation  or  any  other,  been  disastrous  in  Its 
results.  Their  conjectures  are  directly  on- 
po.sed  to  fact. 

It  is  a  fact  that,  whenever  a  naval  servtcc 
has  been  subordinated  to  a  land  service,  or 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  could  be  pri- 
marily controlled— as  to  policy.  Bpprrrria- 
tlons.  organization,  and  general  r  n— 

by  land  officers  or  by  an  atimlni  ,   m 

which  land  officers  had  a  controlling  voice 
it  has  deteriorated.  This  Is  the  universal 
verdict  of  history.    There  are  no  exceptions. 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  nation  has  been  abe 
to  develop  true  air  power  except  when,  by 
one  means  or  another,  the  develrpmcnt  of 
its  air  forces  has  been  freed  from  the  control 
of, officers  of  the  land  and  se.T  .-services  This 
too.  is  the  universal  verdict  of  history' 
though  the  experience  we  have  had  with 
aviation  is  far  shorter  than  with  eea  power. 

Now  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  before 
you  is  unified  cor.'rol  of  our  armed  forces. 
The  bill  seeks  to  Introduce  the  element  of 
one-man  decisicm  over  all  our  armed  forces 
at  a  lower  echelon  of  command  than  that  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  seeks 
to  compel  agreement  between  them  by  ap- 
pointing a  single  Secretary  and  a  single  Chief 
of  Stall  who  can.  at  some  point  in  a  dis- 
cussion, say:  "That  is  enough;  I  have  mad* 
my  decision."  When  you  do  that,  you  com- 
mit the  future  security  of  the  United  States 
to  the  wisdom  of  that  single  decision.    You 
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make  a  mistake  against  which  all  experience 
arises  to  warn  you. 

You  are  gambling  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try on  the  chance  that  your  Secretary  of  the 
Armed  Forces  will  always  be  Impartial,  un- 
influenced, and  evenly  balanced,  and  that 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces,  his 
principal  military  adviser,  will  always,  as  he 
assumes  office,  forget  all  his  ties  with  his  own 
serv.ce.  and  at  the  same  time  acquire,  by 
some  mysterious  heavenly  gift,  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  needs  and  nature  of  the 
other  two  services. 

It  will  not  happen  that  way;  it  has  never 
h.^pp?ned  that  way. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  history.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  sail,  naval  warfare  has, 
in  ess?nt;al  respects,  been  different  from  land 
warfare,  requiring  another  type  of  training. 
tUffcrent  genius,  a  dissimilar  approach  to 
problems  of  slrategy.  tactics,  logistics.  Air 
wari'are  is  now  affected  by  similar  considera- 
tions. 

A   RECORD   or   FAILURE 

One  of  the  earliest  lessons  I  would  men- 
tion was  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armrda, 
a  great  licet  sent  out  by  the  greatest  power 
of  the  time  to  cover  the  Invasion  of  the 
British  Isle.s  by  a  S;)anish  army.  But  the 
fleet  was  itself  commanded  by  an  officer  who 
had  never  previously  served  at  sea,  the  Duke 
of  Medina-S.donia:  in  it.  military  olPcers 
were  supreme,  the  sailors  were  in  positions 
of  subordination:  and  it  was  completely  de- 
feated. PS  you  all  kmiw.  by  an  English  fleet 
much  Inferior  In  force,  but  commanded  by 
seamen— Drake.  Hawkins.  Froblsher.  and  the 
lest. 

France  has  tried  one-man  control  of  her 
armed  forces  three  times:  Under  Liuls  XIV 
and  his  great  minister.  Louvois:  under  Na- 
poleon; and  under  the  Third  Kepublic.  In 
the  days  Just  preceding  this  war.  In  all 
three  cases,  disaster  was  the  result.  Under 
Louvois.  France  suffered  the  great  naval  de- 
feat of  La  Hogue.  Under  Napoleon,  she  suf- 
fered naval  defeat  at  Trafalgar,  which 
brought  to  naugbt  all  the  land  victories  of 
the  great  Emperor.  Under  the  unification 
schemes  cf  the  1930s,  she  suffered  defeat  by 
land  largely  becau.'-^e  of  lack  of  air  power. 
Twice  the  navy  suffered;  the  third  time  It 
was  the  air  force;  tlie  result  was  the  same- 
national  disaster. 

la  Germany,  the  army  has  always  domi- 
nated military  thoi-ght.  The  results  speak 
for  themselves.  In  the  wal-  of  1914-18. 
Ocrmany  had  createt.  a  great  navy,  but  the 
German  High  Command  had  no  idea  how 
to  use  it.  The  German  surface  fleet  served 
no  purpose  whatever:  for  the  most  part  it 
rusted  away  at  anchor,  though  there  were 
(ccaslons  on  which  it  could  h:ive  chnlleimed 
the  British  dominion  of  the  seas,  and  had  it 
been  successful,  Germany  would  have  won 
the  war.  In  this  war.  the  Germans  had  a 
much  smaller  surface  fleet,  but  they  accom- 
plished nothing  with  it  worth  its  cost.  In 
toth  wars  they  did  something  with  subma- 
rines, but  were  unable  to  make  this  weapon 
produce  decL^ive  results.  As  for  German  air 
power  in  this  war.  the  famous  Luftwaffe 
never  developed  a  true  strategic  air  force; 
it  was  hampered  throughout  by  subordi- 
nation to  the  views  of  land  officers  in  the 
high  command,  and  at  last  was  virtually 
destroyed. 

AIIl    ARM     MAY    ALSO    SUFFER 

Russia,  like  Germany  and  France,  has 
always  suffered  from  the  domination  of  army 
ofacers  in  the  field  of  over-all  military  plan- 
ning and  policy.  Consequently  the  Russian 
Navy  has  never  amounted  to  much.  It  was 
used  in  1914-18.  In  the  Baltic  Sea,  as  a 
mere  appendage  of  the  army,  under  the 
control  of  the  army  commander  in  chief,  to 
guard  the  army's  right  flank.  It  was  simi- 
larly used  in  this  war  both  in  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Seas.  Russian  air  power  never  de- 
veloped beyond  the  tactical,  support-of- 
grcund-troops  stage.     It  was  the  invariable 


Russian  practice  to  put  the  air  commanders 
on  any  front  under  direct  orders  of  ground 
commanders,  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  long- 
range  artillery. 

There  Is  a  little  American  experience  along 
this  line.  In  the  earliest  days  of  this  Repub- 
lic, our  Navy  was  under  the  War  Department. 
It  had  nobody  to  fight  its  battles  and  present 
its  needs  to  the  Congress.  Consequently  we 
came  to  the  very  brink  of  war  with  France, 
In  1798.  without  a  single  seagoing  warship 
ready  for  action.  Three  frigates  which  had 
been  laid  down  in  1794.  at  a  time  when  we 
expected  some  trouble  with  the  Barbary 
pirates,  had  lain  uncompleted  ever  since.  It 
was  not  until  President  Adams  asked  Con- 
gress to  create  a  separate  Navy  Department, 
in  1798.  that  these  frigates  were  completed 
for  sea.  and  three  others  authorized:  and 
the  foundations  of  American  sea  power  were 
laid  as  we  began  to  develop  our  naval  tradi- 
tions and  our  naval  experience. 
.  None  of  these  cases,  as  cited,  is  identical  in 
every  detail  v.ith  the  conditions  we  now  face. 
But  in  all  these  case5.  the  principle  involved 
Is  the  same.  In  all,  the  control  of  the  armed 
forces  was  entrusted  to  one  man.  who  was 
responsible  fcr  the  final  decision  in  matters 
of  general  policy  affectino;  both  land  and  era 
forces,  or  in  matters  affecting  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces.  The  idea  of  one-man  decision  was 
paramount.  The  idea  of  compelling  agree- 
ment, of  ending  debate  by  the  decision  of 
that  one  man  prevailed.  This  is  what  is  now 
proposed  to  you.  If  you  do  it.  you  will  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  has  every  other 
nation  which  has  attempted  It. 

The  other  way  of  getting  the  services  to 
work  together  as  a  team  is  the  method  of 
coordinaiion.  In  this  method,  the  services 
have  military  and  civilian  heads  v.ho  must 
rgree  on  broad  policy  decisions.  The  serv- 
ices have  equal  access  to  the  head  of  the 
State  and  to  those  who  control  the  public 
purse  strings.  Their  cooperation  is  organized 
within  an  agency  which  provides  machinery 
for  facilitating  agreement,  for  providing  ade- 
quate information,  and  for  putting  Joint 
decisions  Into  effect.  Within  It.  they  are 
equal.  Experience  has  something  to  say  on 
this  method,  too.  It  is  the  method  by  which 
we  won  this  war.  for  one  thing.  It  Is  the 
method  by  which  the  British  nation  has  won 
both  this  war  and  the  last  one.  Its  record 
Is  therefore  one  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment, in  sharp  contrast  to  the  record  of 
unification.  , 


The  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  as  Viewed 
by  a  Representative  of  the  Railrozds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1.1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Spcalcer,  under 
consent  previously  granted.  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  and  including  an  address 
by  Hon.  Clarence  E.  Cleveland,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Vermont  State  Rail- 
roads Association,  Montpclier,  Vt.,  de- 
livered before  the  Morrisville  Rotary 
Club,  Morrisville,  Vt.,  on  the  27th  day  of 
February  1946: 

ST.    LAWRENCE     WATERWAT    AND    POWER    PROJEfTr 

What  is  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  and 
power  project,  sometimes  called  the  Great 
Lakes-St.  Lawrence  project? 

Please  pardon  me  for  being  somewhat  ele- 
mentary at  the  outset,  and  for  assuming  that 
there  may  be  at  least  some  persons  who  have 
only  a  vague  idea  of  what  this  proposal  Is 


all  about.  The  St.  Lawrence  waterway  Is  not 
a  new  discovery,  or  a  new  invention,  or  the 
young  offspring  of  any  current  politician  a« 
some  would  wish  you  to  believe. 

At  the  present  time  there  already  exists 
a  waterway  from  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Michigan  through  Lake  Huron.  Lake  St.  Clair. 
Lake  Erie.  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
There  Is  now,  and  has  been  for  40  years,  a 
channel  and  system  of  canals  with  a  mini- 
mum depth  of  14  feet  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
between  the  Lakes  and  Montreal. 

The  idea  of  deepening  this  water  route 
and  building  locks  and  canals  for  larger  ves- 
sels was  dreamed  of  and  romanced  about 
centuries  ago — even  ever  since  the  days  when 
Canada  was  New  France  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  was  viewed  as  the  means  of  access  to 
the  Interior  of  a  continent  which  at  the  time 
was  an  undeveloped  wilderness.  Even  the 
Welland  Canal,  which  connects  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario,  was  undertaken  by  Canada  In 
1824.  nearly  125  years  ago.  At  that  time  the 
V/elland  Canal  was  heralded  as  a  first  step 
in  a  general  plan  to  convert  the  Great  Lakes, 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes,  to  a  seacoast. 

From  time  to  time  since  19C9.  a  variety 
of  Interests  have  been  persistently  at  work 
developing  arguments  in  favor  of  the  deepen- 
ing and  necessary  construction  to  carry  out 
this  proposed  scheme. 

The  movement  for  the  creation  of  a  deep 
waterway  gained  major  impetus  in  1919.  In 
that  year  an  amendment  to  the  rivers  and 
harbors  act  was  passed  requesting  an  inves- 
tigation and  report  on  the  costs  of  improve- 
ment in  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Montreal 
and  Lake  Ontario  necessary  to  make  the  river 
navigable  for  oceangoing  vessels.  Since  that 
time  various  other  commissions,  departments, 
and  committees  have  made  reports  on  the 
subject,  both  from  navigation  and  power 
standpoints. 

In  1931  the  State  of  New  York  entered  the 
picture  by  appointing  the  St.  Lawrence  Power 
Development  Commiesion.  On  January  31. 
.  1931.  that  commission  reported  in  favor  cf 
a  public  power  development  at  the  Interna- 
tional Section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 
The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  was  also  created  In  1931  by  act  of  legis- 
lature, and  is  one  of  the  leading  present-day 
lobbyists  for  the  proposal. 

On  July  18.1S32.a  treaty  between  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  was  signed 
to  effectuate  the  project.     It  was  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation.     Hearings    and    investigations    took 
place  from  November  1932  to  February  1933. 
From  that  point  until  March  1934  there  were 
lengthy  dlsctissions  in  the  Senat«  both  for 
and  against  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project. 
In  the  meantime  en  February  7,  1933,  the 
New  York  Power  Authority  and  the  United 
States  engineers  recommended  that  the  costs 
for  which   the  United  States  would  be  re- 
sponsible  in    connection  with   the  develop- 
ment of  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the   St.    Lawrence    River    should    be   divided 
between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
New  York.    New  York's  share  was  set  nt  some 
^90,000.000.    For  this  payment  New  Yo.k  State 
was  to  have  the  right  to  utilize,  for  power  de- 
velopment, all  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  flow 
in  the  International  Rrpids  section  allocated 
to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  other  than 
that  required  for  navigation.     The  State  of 
New  York  was   also  to  receive  title  to  the 
power  works  and  lands  i:pcn  which  they  were 
located  and  which  ml^lit  te  necessary  and 
convenient  for  their  of-eration. 

Finally  on  March  14.  1934.  the  treaty  came 
to  a  vote  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  was 
rejected.  An  analysis  cf  the  vote  shows  that 
all  of  our  New  England  Senators  were  present 
and  that  only  two  voted  In  favor  of  It — 
Brown  of  New  Hampshire  end  Gibson  of  Ver- 
mont. The  record  also  fhows  that  both  of 
New  York's  Senators  voted  against  the  treaty. 
This  treaty  was  never  submitved  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Canada  for  ratification. 
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treaty  draft  was  offered  to  Canada 
country  in  1938.  but  the  Province  of 
was  cool  tn  The  proposal  at  the  tlmt?. 
With  thr  '  of  the  European  war. 

n  ;.  purportedly  changed, 

whole  St.  Lawrence  matter  was  re- 
in Washington. 

low  you  will  see  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
has   resolved    Itself    Into   a   double- 
Implement,    one    barrel    beint;    the 
and    navigation    feature,    the    other 
power  development.     Two  bar- 
lead  of  one  to  shoot  awav  hundreds 
lions   of   United   Stales   dollars    to    be 
and  added  to  the  greatest  public 
ihe  world  has  ever  known. 

treaty  having  failed  on  March  19.  1941. 
c^led  executive  agreement  between  the 
States  and  Canada  was  signed  pro- 
for  the  construction   of   the  hvdro- 
power  facilities  at  th:?  International 
section  and  for  the  completion  of  the 
links  in  the  deep  waterway,  not  later 
December    31.    1918.      This    executive 
nt.  almost  identical  In  form  and  sub- 
wlth   the    1932   treaty,   was   sent    to 
by  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  March  31.  1941. 
I  xecutive  agreement  was  a  clever  device 
the    constitutional    requirement 
treaty,  to  be  valid,  must  receive  a  two- 
afflrmatlve     vote     by     the     Senate, 
a  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House 
te  the  agreement  and  auihorlre  the 
nt  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
fork   to  turn   over   the   United  States' 
of  hydroelectric  power  to  the  New  Yor»c 
Authority.     This  bill  failed.     In  fact 
came  to  a  vote. 

alwajrs  has  to  t>e  a  lure  connected 
ery  questionable  proposal  of  this  type, 
time  national  defense  was  the  crying 
Jaimed  by  the  propxjnents.     They  said 
a  secure  haven  in  the  Great  Lakes 
to  build  ships  for  war. 
came  across  a  February  1924  issue 
National    Oecgraphic    magazine    de- 
entlrely   to  the  Hawaiian   Islands.     I 
one  sentence  from  It  relating  to  Pearl 
"With  a  depth  of  over  60  feet,  an 
nearly  10  square  miles,  reached  by  a 
channel    from    the   sea.   and   com- 
hlding   alt   vessels   within   Its   haven 
rlew  toward  the  sea.   It  leaves  nothing 
desired  as  a  natural  naval  base."     We 
"t    forgotten    what   happened    at   Pea:l 
Something  similar  could  have  hap- 
In  the  Great  Lakes.     Even  one  bomb- 
gate   would    bottle   up   every   sea- 
jhip  If  not  already  bottled  by  5  months 
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Antither   ghost   story    at   the    time   wa.'<   a 

threatened    shortage-to-come    of    electricity 

and  light  to  carry  on  the  war  effort. 

iistory  has  disposed  of  that  claim.     We 

lever  short   of  power   during   the  war 

^er  short  of  light  except  on  occasions 

m4n-made  black-outs. 

national-defense    argument     for 
Lawrence  project  was  that  It  would 
ne^ed  In  case  of  war  because  the  rail- 
would  not  have  the  capacity  to  handle 
txansportation  Job.      The  events  of  the 
war  settled  that  argument.     The  rail- 
not  only  carried  the  tonnage  In  sum- 
through  the  winter  of  1944-45,  the 
winter  from  a  transportation  stand- 
ever  recorded  In  the  Great  Lakes  re- 
they  continued,  month  by  month,  to 
all.  records  for  the  delivery  Tt 

for  war  at  the  North  Atl..  rts. 

at  a  time  when  the  St.  Lawrence 
hard  and  tight, 
proponents  Intrtxluced  new  and  slml- 
au^horlzatlon  h'"'  "^  ^he  House  and  8en- 
the  Sever.  i   Congress.      One 

rtll  was  8  Ij^o  tie  Aiken  bill.  Bear- 
conducted  on  this  bin  with  •  rlew 
rminlng  whether  an  agreement  be- 
the  United  States  and  Canada  to  un- 
taMe  the  project  was  of  such  a  nature 
that  1 :  would  In  fact  require  a  treaty.  The 
««lgh(  of  the  testimony  was  that  a  treaty 


would  be  necessary  and  that  the  Executive 
agreement  to  which  the  Aiken  bill  sought  to 
give  congressional  approval  was  obviously  a 
Bubierfuge. 

In  December  1944  In  the  closing  days  of  the 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  In  a  final  desperate 
move  to  ol)tain  congresskinal  consent  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  project.  Senator  Aiken  offered 
his  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  which  was  then  be- 
fore the  Senate.  The  Senate  rejected 
Aiken's  amendment  by  a  vote  of  56  against 
and  25  for. 

But  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  proposal  refuses  to  stay  dead  and 
buried.  So  again  In  the  present  Congress 
Joint  resolutions  have  been  introduced  In 
boih  Houses  and  are  now  pending  providing 
for  congression.il  consent  to  the  Executive 
agreement  of  1941.  One  more  attempt,  of 
course,  to  side-step  a  treaty. 

When  the  •for  nat.onal  defense"  claim 
for  the  seaway  passed  out.  a  new  bait  wa.s 
needed  by  the  proponents.  "Jots  for  the 
unemployed  '  during  the  reconversion  period 
after  the  war  seemed  to  be  the  next  best 
theme  song.  We  are  in  that  period  now  and 
It  Is  qulie  apparent  that  Jobs  are  more 
plentiful  than  is  unemployment.  So  now 
the  only  headllners  which  are  left  to  the  pro- 
ponents seem  to  be  the  two  old  refrains. 
■  cheap  transportation"  and  "cheap  power." 

In  some  instances  the  savings  on  transpor- 
tation claimed  by  the  advocates  have  even 
exceeded  the  rates  in  effect.  For  example,  it 
was  once  contended  by  proponents  that  sav- 
ings on  shipping  wheat  from  Duluth  to  Mon- 
treal via  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would 
amount  to  8  cents  per  bushel.  The  actual 
cost  of  shipping  this  commodity  from  Du- 
luth to  Montreal,  however,  had  only  been  6 
cents  per  bushel.  Exaggerated  savings  fig- 
ures have  been  arrived  at.  in  many  Instances, 
because  of  failure  to  use  the  cheapest  present 
routes  in  comparing  shipping  costs  between 
existing  transportation  facilities  and  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  route. 

It  Is  not  contended,  however,  that  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  not 
offer  a  cheap  mode  of  transportation  for  cer- 
tain bulk  commodities,  but  only  during  the 
summer  months  and  further  provided  that 
speedy  delivery  of  freight  is  not  required. 
But  It  Is  extremely  doubtful  If  these  savings 
would  be  sufficiently  large  to  Justify  the  orig- 
inal expense  of  the  project,  together  with 
upkeep  costs  and  the  damage  done  by  the 
shift  of  business  from  established  forms  of 
transportation  to  the  suggested  new  route. 

From  a  navigation  standpoint  It  Is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project, 
if  completed,  would  be  a  "frozen  asset"  dur- 
ing many  months  of  the  year,  owing  to  ice- 
bound conditions.  A  study  of  an  actual 
record  over  a  5-year  period  Indicates  that  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  could  be  served  by  ocean- 
going ships  only  58  percent  of  the  time,  or 
slightly  less  than  7  months  of  the  year. 
This  could  only  mean  that  other  forms  of 
transportation  would  necessarily  have  to 
maintain  a  stand-by  capacity  to  take  care  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  traffic  during  more 
than  5  months  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  the  proponents  that 
the  seaway  would  effect  low  transportation 
cosU  on  livestock  feed  from  the  Wast  to  the 
New  England  fanner.  In  operation  at  the 
present  time  is  what  Is  termed  a  milling  and 
transit  privilege"  which  allows  railroad  cars 
which  have  originated  In  the  West  to  be 
stopped  off  at  manufacturing  plants  in  New 
England  and  the  grain  processed  and  re- 
forwarded  at  a  normal  charge  of  approxi- 
mately $6.30  per  car.  If  this  type  of  opera- 
tion were  not  possible.  It  would  mean  a  local 
freight  charge  from  r  —  .-easing  plants  to 
the  retail  dealers  th-  t  New  England. 

Take,  f'lr  example,  Br.i:r:ei}oro.  Vt  .  where 
the  lowest  possible  rate  out  of  a  processing 
plant  would  be  11  cents  per  cwt  .  or  »2  20  a 
t<m,  which  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  feed  before  It  reached  the  farmer. 


The  great  grain  breaking  point  In  the  E-.et 
is  Bu*Talo:  next  West,  is  Chicago.  If  gram 
should  move  Into  New  England  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  there  would  be  no 
great  breaking  point  where  the  railroads 
could  absorb  these  shipments  and  there 
would  be  no  milling  and  transit  privilege. 
That  would  mean  local  freight  charges,  from 
some  waterway  pert,  throughout  the  entire 
New  England  States.  This  would  add  prob- 
ably in  the  vlcmity  of  17  to  19  cents,  instesd 
of  11  cenU  per  cwt..  on  grain  prodtKts. 

The  lumber  Industry  also  operates  on  a 
break-transit  rate  similar  to  that  which 
grain  con  n.^w  use. 

And    fi.  re.    can    railroads    be    ex- 

pected to  mauitain  stand-by  facilities  to 
carry  grain,  feed  and  other  freight  In  this 
area  during  5  months  of  the  year  when  dur- 
ing the  other  7  months  It  Is  carried  on  the 
Sc.  Lawrence  waterway? 

Neither  would  the  American  farmer  who 
prows  grain  picflt  from  the  St.  Lawrence  sea-  . 
way.    Ex'  a  would  be  the  chief  Amrri-  , 

can    agr.  .     product     to     be     shipp.-d 

through  the  waterway.  Even  If  a  possble 
maximum  saving  cf  3  cents  a  bushel  were 
realized,  this  would  be  absorbed  by  the  for- 
eign buyer  and  vessel  owner.  An  example  of 
the  price  drop  procedure  operating  in  the 
European  market  was  seen  In  1929.  when  at 
the  urgent  request  of  President  Hoover,  rail 
rates  from  the  Middle  West  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  were  reduced  on  the  shipment  of 
winter  grain.  At  that  time,  the  European 
market  dropped  its  price  offer  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount,  because  Argentina  wheat  ship- 
pers met  the  comDctlilon.  It  is  the  European 
purchaser,  not  the  American  farmer,  who 
would  benefit  from  thU  possible  3-cent  dif- 
ferential. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  dazzling 
premise  of  cheap  power  fur  New  England. 
Will  hydroelectric  power.  If  developed  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  ever  be  transmitted  be- 
yond tl*  borders  of  New  York  to  the  New 
F  ■  States?    New  York  State  has  always 

1  ..ed  the  legal  right  to  the  use  of  the 

fiow  of  water  in  the  St.  Lawrence  along  Its 
boundary,  subject  only  to  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  control  such  waters 
for  navigation  purposes. 

In  accord  with  that  claim,  the  Legislature 
of  New  York  created  its  power  authority,  and 
restricted  the  oale  of  such  power  as  miitht  bp 

to  the  State  of  New  York  fr 
k!'  d  by  a  Joint  project  constru 

the  United  States  and  Canada,  for  limited 
purposes  wholly  within  the  State  of  New 
York.  That  Interpretation  of  the  act  Is  con- 
ceded by  some  seaway  proponents,  while 
some  proponents  even  admit  that  the  New 
York  Power  Authority  Act  will  necessarily 
need  to  be  amended  to  allow  the  transmission 
cf  this  power  beyond  the  borders  of  that 
State.  Will  the  New  York  Legislature  amend 
that  act?  Opposition  to  the  project  In  most 
sections  of  New  York  State,  Including  the 
large  cities.  Is  very  determined,  and  it  has 
been,  and  still  Is.  being  vli?orously  asserted. 
If  the  subject  should  be  opened  up  in  the 
New  York  Legislature,  there  Is  an  excellent 
prospect  that  the  legislature  would  not  agree 
to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  permit  any  Siate 
other  than  New  York  to  obtain  any  portion  of 
the  power.  And  even  If  the  New  York  law 
should  be  amended,  can  any  stretch  of  Imagi- 
nation picture  New  York  selling  pouer  de- 
veloped from  a  $90,000,000  Investment  at 
cost? 

The  pr  «  admit  that  .some  sort  of  an 

nrrangen  .  .  have  to  be  worked  out  wltii 

New  York  on  this  point  before  power  will 
be  available  to  outsit*  •  ^•~'—  v  •v  ■•  •  * 
be  good   busine^   ] 

such  an  arrangement  wiiii  Ke*  York  bclc:e 
the  United  States  enters  Into  an  Interra- 
tion.^  ict   with   Canada    to   start    this 

mam!  .    iject?    If  it  Is  to  be  the  policy 

of  the  Federal  Government  th.>t  States  other 
than  New  York  are  to  share  In  this  power, 
the  rlghu  of  those  SUtes  should  be  deter- 
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mined,  fixed,  and  accepted,  before  we  obligate 
the  United  States  In  the  expenditure  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  borrowed 
money  to  complete  this  huge  undertaking. 

Visionary  as  this  whole  scheme  is.  let  us 
for  a  moment  envision  that  an  agreement  can 
be  worked  cut  whereby  New  York  will  share 
this  power  with  the  six  New  England  States 
on  a  jKtpulatton  basis,  which  would  seem  most 
fair.  The  1940  census  shows  the  total  popu- 
lation of  New  York  and  New  England  to  be 
21.916.432.  The  population  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  alone  is  given  as  8.437.290.  or  ap- 
proximately 38.5  percent  of  the  total  area 
being  considered.  So  consequently  New 
England  would  be  entitled  to  38.5  percent  of 
the  capacity  of  the  power  plant  to  be  built  on 
the  New  York  side  of  the  river.  The  pro- 
ponents choose  to  talk  of  this  capacity  in 
terms  of  2.200.000  horsepower,  which  sounds 
larger  than  kilowatts,  and  Is  the  combined 
development  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The 
average  capacity  of  the  New  York  plant  is 
conceded  to  be  1.100,000  horsepower  or  710.- 
003  kilowatts.  Thus,  it  would  therefore  fol- 
low that  New  England  would,  on  a  38.5  per- 
cent basis,  be  allowed  273.350  kilowatts  out 
of  that  New  York  capacity  of  710.000  kilo- 
watts. 

As  of  November  1.  1945,  the  capacity  of  all 
generating  plants  located  in  New  England 
was  reported  to  be  3.19S.561  kilowatts. 
Should  the  hypothetical  273.350  kilowatts 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  be  added  to  the  pres- 
ent New  England  capacity,  we  would  arrive 
at  a  total  figure  of  3,469.911  kilowatt  capacity, 
and  going  along  another  step,  we  find  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  contribution  to  New  Eng- 
land would  represent  only  approximately  7.87 
percent  of  that  total.  And  we  should  not 
overlook  the  tremendous  power  loss  In  at- 
"  tempting  the  transmission  of  electricity  over 
such  extremely  long  distances.  This  rela- 
tively .small  percentage  of  added  capacity,  If 
needed  at  all.  would  not  be  sufficient  to  af- 
fect rates  or  Increase  the  use  of  electricity  In 
New  Entfland.  This  would  still  hold  even 
though  it  should  be  possible  to  generate  and 
transmit  electricity  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  New  England  at  a  lower  rate  than  now 
prevails,  which  seems  to  be  in  considerable 
doubt. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing power  as  proposed  would  be  about  $500 
per  kilowatt  cf  capacity.  If  only  one-half 
of  this  amount  is  to  be  charged  to  power,  the 
cost  per  kilowatt  of  ci:pacity  will  amount 
to  about  f250.  Information  indicates  that 
steam-power  capacity  can  be  installed  in  the 
area  proposed  to  be  served  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence development  for  approximately  $100 
per  kilowatt. 

Prewar  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
entire  St.  Lawrence  project  are  presently  of 
little  value  because  of  the  decreased  pur- 
chasing value  of  the  American  dollar.  Even 
were  this  not  so.  such  estimates  are  open  to 
question  in  the  light  of  the  great  disparity 
between  estimated  cost  and  final  actual  cost 
of  other  similar  Government  projects.  For 
example,  the  Panama  Canal,  estimated  to 
cost  only  $160 .COO ,000.  actually  cost  1375.000.- 
000:  the  Welland  Canal  cost  $128,000,000  In- 
stead of  the  estimated  $114,000,000;  the  Chi- 
cago Drainage  Canal,  estimated  to  cost  $16,- 
000  ODO.  finally  cost  $53,000,000. 

.K  prewar  estimate  made  by  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Planning  Board  set  the  figure  for 
the  total  cost  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project 
at  $1,220  588.000;  Canada's  share  to  be  $597.- 
367.000  and  the  United  States  share  to  be 
1623.221.030.  The  proponents  here  In  the 
United  States  have  cultivated  the  notion 
that  with  respect  to  cost  it  is  a  50-50  propo- 
sition, with  Canada  footing  half  the  bills. 
But  there  is  a  Joker  In  It.  Canada's  past 
expenditures  upon  the  Welland  Canal  of 
$131.900  000  are  to  be  credited  against  her 
share  of  the  new  outlays  of  money.  Thus. 
of  the  new  outlays,  much  more  than  one- 
half  comes  from  the  United  States;  and,  of 
course,  the  cost  of  improvement  of  United 


States  harbor  facilities  on  the  Lakes  Is  borne 
wholly  by  the  United  States. 

At  today's  prices  for  material  and  labor, 
no  one  knows  what  the  total  cost  would 
be.  The  proponents  are  now  simply  taking 
the  attitude  of  "build  It  regardless  of  cost." 
Let  us  now  briefly  summarize  some  of  the 
losses  likely  to  ensue  if  the  seaway  is  com- 
pleted. In  all  talk  about  the  benefits  from 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  channel, 
there  is  a  disposition  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  many  individuals  and  many  industries 
will  lose. 

Tlae  taxpayers  will  lose,  since  they  would 
have  to  pay  for  a  project  which  does  not 
even  contemplate  any  form  of  repayment 
for  its  use — even  though  that  use  for  trans- 
portation Is  to  be  predominantly  by  foreign 
shipping. 

The  transporution  Industries — rail,  water- 
way, and  highway — and  their  employees, 
would  lose.  They  would  lose  because  the 
men  and  the  facilities  necessary  to  handle 
the  tonnage  during  the  5  months  or  more 
when  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  blocked  by  ice. 
would  have  to  stand  by  in  unprofitable  and 
Jobless  idleness  during  the  half  of  the  year 
when  the  waterway  would  be  open. 

The  coal  industry  and  the  coal  miners  of 
the  United  States  would  lose  much,  if  not 
most,  of  the  present  Canadian  market  for 
17,000  000  tons  of  coal  a  year,  which  would  be 
displaced  by  foreign  coal  brought  across  the 
Atlantic  as  ballast  In  ships  coming  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Great  Lakes  for  cargo. 

Other  producing  industries  of  the  United 
States  would  lose  through  intensified  com- 
petition from  the  enlarged  movement  of  for- 
eign shipping,  bringing  Into  the  United  States 
foreign  products  manufactured,  transported, 
and  marketed  under  labor  and  other  condi- 
tions with  v,'hlch  the  United  States  cannot 
compete.  Foreign*  ships  would  not  come  In 
empty. 

Seaports  would  lose  through  the  diversion 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  route  of  shipping  and 
traffic  for  which  they  have  already  provided, 
and  are  maintaining,  ample  facilities. 

The  Nation  would  lose  by  spending  huge 
sums  to  establish  a  costly  form  of  transpor- 
tation which  could  exist  only  because  the 
burdened  taxpayers  would  provide  and  sup- 
port it.  It  would.  In  addition,  disrupt  long- 
established  and  satisfactory  commercial  ar- 
rangements, would  intensify  transportation 
problems,  would  add  to  unemployment,  and 
would  cost  all  of  us  many  times  more  than 
It  might  save  some  of  us. 

One  of  the  battle  cries  of  the  proponents 
In  respect  to  this  project  is  "Every  President 
since  Woodrow  Wilson  has  endorsed  it" — or 
words  to  that  effect.  They  have  repeated  that 
again  and  again— and  again.  Well,  one  of 
those  same  Chief  Executives  also  endorsed 
the  Passamaquoddy  fiasco.  If  I  remember 
correctly. 

Here  in  Vermont  it  may  well  be  recalled 
that  in  1941  the  legislature  of  the  State,  by 
resolution.  In  no  uncertain  terms  expressed 
Its  disapproval  of  the  seaway. 

Again  In  1944  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, in  special  session,  decisively  defeated 
a  resolution  which  was  Introduced  In  favor 
of  the  project. 


The  Iw4>  Jima  Statue 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Friday,  March  1.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1945.  the  one  hundred  and  sev- 


entieth anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  an  in- 
teresting ceremony  for  the  unveiling  of 
the  statue  commemorating  the  raising 
cf  the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  present  loca- 
tion on  Constitution  Avenue  is  tempo- 
rary, but  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
provide  a  permanent  location  for  this 
beautiful  memorial. 

The  statue  is  the  creation  of  Felix  W. 
de  Weldon.  who  was  a  member  of  the 
naval  forces  stationed  at  Patuxent  Air 
Station  at  the  time  of  the  picture.  The 
famous  wire  photo  of  Rosenthal's  picture 
of  the  flag  raising  on  Mount  Suribachl 
reached  the  United  States  within  24  hours 
after  the  flag  was  raised,  and  when  Capt. 
T.  B.  Clark,  executive  cfiBcer  of  the  naval 
air  station  at  Patuxent.  saw  the  picture 
he  called  it  to  Mr.  De  Weldon's  attention 
with  this  comment:  "Here  is  something 
for  you  to  do  in  sculpture.  It  Is  the 
greatest  picture  of  the  war." 

The  brilliant  young  artist  started  to 
work  on  it  immediately  and  completed 
a  model  within  another  24  hours.  Gen- 
eral Vandegrift  and  Admirals  Jacobs  and 
Denfeld  viewed  the  model  with  enthu- 
siasm. The  three  survivors  of  the  battle 
who  participated  in  the  flap  raising,  Pfc 
Ira  H.  Hayes,  Pfc  Rene  A.  Gagnon,  and 
John  H.  Bradley,  pharmacist  s  mate  sec- 
ond class,  sat  for  their  own  likenesses. 
The  pilot  model  was  cast  and  presented 
to  President  Truman  on  June  4.  1945. 

It  was  my  privilege  during  the  sculp- 
tor's progress  on  the  heroic  life-size 
model  of  the  flag  raising  to  visit  him  in 
his  studio  and  to  observe  his  work  upon 
this  significant  memorial.  The  three 
survivors,  with  three  other  marines 
representing  those  who  fell  in  battle, 
posed  for  the  sculptor.  For  the  faces  of 
the  three  who  were  killed  Mr.  De  Weldon 
used  photographs  furnished  by  the 
Marine  Corps. 

The  base  of  the  statue  Isl  an  exact  out- 
line of  the  island  of  Iwo  Jima.  The 
statue  is  36  feet  high  and  weighs  20  tons, 
I  am  sure  the  Members  will  agree  that  it 
is  an  inspiring  representation  of  one  of 
the  most  important  events  of  the  war. 

Shortly  alter  the  crucial  battle  of  Iwo 
Jima,  I  introduced  a  resolution  to  change 
the  name  of  the  island  to  "the  Marine's 
Island,"  and  my  action  was  inspired  by 
the  feeling  which  I  know  is  shared  by  the 
membership,  that  in  a  certain  sense  the 
island  had  literally  become  the  island 
of  the  marines,  for  they  had  fought  for 
and  secured  it  at  terrific  cost,  I  did  not 
ask  for  a  hearing  upon  the  resolution, 
however,  because  it  appeared  at  once 
that  the  name  Iwo  Jima  had  become 
deeply  embedded  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  in  their  language. 

While  the  proposal  to  change  the 
Island's  name  was  .strongly  supported  at 
fir.st  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  marines, 
it  became  evident  that  there  were  more 
appropriate  means  of  honoring  those 
who  participated  in  the  battle.  The 
organization  of  a  voluntary  committee  of 
friends  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
permanent  location  for  Mr.  De  Weldon's 
statue  presents  such  an  opportunity  to 
the  Nation.  I  would  therefore  strongly 
urge  that  ofiBcial  recognition  be  made  of 
these  efforts  and  that  encouragement  be 
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to  the  raising  of  funds  through 
ary  sub<cription  for  the  acquisi- 
'  the  statue  and  its  preservation  in 
tractive   location   in   Washington 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

dend  my  remarks  and  to  include  the 

re'^ses  of  Gen.  Alexander  A.  Vande- 

ind  Mr.  De  Weldon  at  the  unveiling 


XER.     Is  there  any  objec- 
tb  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkaiisas? 
Thi  re  was  no  objection. 
Th  f  address  of   General   Vandegrtft 
f oilov  s : 
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Chairman,  we  in  the  Marine  Corps  are 

that    the    men    represented    In    this 

here    to    be    dedicated    are    marines. 

proud  with  the  same  pride  that  we 

our  entire  years  of  tradition  of  which 

has  become  an  Immortal  part.     But 

no    li;-;  We   know   that   this 

commc.  much   in  addition   to 

i^gt  of  thf  .  e  than 

pture  of  a  .  .n  Iwo 

We  know   that   its  meaning  eneom- 

the  whole  effort  of  the  pao^  o(  <rar 

Natio 

I  bdlieve  it  to  be  highly  significant  that 
Amen  cana  do  not  honor  the  event  memo- 
rialist d  here  in  terms  of  conquest  of  territory 
or  tbi  spoils  of  aggression.  To  us.  It  standd 
as  a  1  egacy  far  mure  Iasili\g  than  auy  ma- 
terial thing  taken  from  the  enemy,  far  more 
than  the  acquisition  of  8  square 
of  territory  The  f\ve  marines  and  a 
corpsman  who  placed  the  flag  atop 
typified  the  unsurpassed  gallantry 
the  men  of  all  of  the  senhcee  who 
our  total  victory.  Their  courage  was 
tly  the  same  cloth  as  that  which 
the  German  war  machine  in  Eu- 
I  Jid  the  Japanese  In  every  theater  of 
the  Pacific.  The  men  who  raised  the 
bolized  the  .-sacrifice  made  through - 
ranks  of  our  fighting  men.  Three  cf 
died  In  bitter  combat  of  the  next 
days.  Thou«aiKl3  like  them  in  every 
of  war  fell  in" defense  of  their  coun- 
m  the  triist  that  after  victory  their 
would  dedicate  .--ts  might  to  the  maln- 
of  the  peace  and  security  to  which 
icated  their  lives  in  total, 
this  heroic  statue  serve  to  remind  all 
that  we  must  keep  the  faith  witb 
and  the  fallen.  A  suecceaful  Vic- 
Will  help  to  complete  what  Utose 
((•gaa.  An  America  strong  iu  heart,  in 
and  In  arms  is  our  best  assurance  of 
the  freedom  for  which  they 
They  have  done  their  full  part. 
t  is  up  to  us.  their  countrymen  of 
^neration    and    other    generations    to 
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address  of  Mr.  de  Weldon  follows: 


Chairman,  General  Vandergrlft,  hon- 

ladies  and  gentlemen: 

publication   cf    the   Aaaoctated   Pre58 

of  the  United  States  marines  raising 

on  Iwo  Jima  gripped  the  AnMrtean 

tion  as  no OCtaar  war  picture  has  done. 

-four   boon   after   this    picture    ap- 

I  had  completed  the  Initial  sketch  of 

t4tue  which  you  see.     I- was  on  duty  at 

t  River  Naval  Air  SUtion  at  the 

used  my  week-end  liberty  to  com- 

e  pilot  model  of  the  statue  which  I 

the  honor  to  present  to  President 


giests. 


fl.g 

rat 


Pa  Luxent 
and 


tils 


iMroic 


present  work  It  was  my  privilege 
poaing  for  me  the  three  survivors  of 
action  whleb  ibis  statue  aymbol- 
Tbrou4ih  the  cooperation  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  It  waa  poasible  to  obtain  pictures  of 
the  th-ee  men  who  gave  their  lives  in  this 
bitter  fighting.  I  tried  In  every  way  to 
•chisvj  accuracy  and  realism  in  re-creating 


their  epic  of  American  bravery.  1  have  tried 
to  create  more  than  a  ntatue.  however — it  Is 
my  hope  that  this  work  will  remaih  at  once 
as  a  symbol,  not  only  of  the  bravery  of  our 
armed  forces  but  of  the  relentless  determina- 
tion of  our  people  to  defend  democracy 
against  those  who  would  deny  the  funda- 
mental dignity  of  man. 

This  flag  which  we  honor  and  und?r  which 
we  serve  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity,  our 
power,  our  thoui^ht  and  purpose  as  a  nation. 
It  has  no  other  character  than  that  which  we 
give  It  from  generation  '  ~ 

choices  are  ours.    It  floats 
above  the  hosts  that  execute  tl. 
whether  in  peace  or  tn  war.    And  y 
silent,  it  spealu  to  U9 — speaks  to  us  of  the 
past,  of  the  men  and  women  who  went  before 
us.  and  of  the  records  they  wrote  upon  It. 
It  has  wttneaeed  a  great  history,  has  floated 
on  high — the  symbol  of  great  events  and  a 
great   plan   of  life   worked  out   by   a   gr^at 
people. 


The  National  Debt  Gets  a  Lift 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or   IKOUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSTNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Treas- 
ury and  Pa«;t  Offlco  D.'partments  appro- 
priationi.  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  chairman,  have  prodnced  one  notable 
result. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  we 
elicited  "wme  testimony  on  the  conscience 
fund.  A  conscience-stricken  citizen  read 
the  testimony  and  sent  me  ihe^e  two 
$10  bills  without  a  word  of  explana- 
tion a^  to  what  wa  *  •  ■•;ng  his  or  her 
conscience.    The  i  ce  fund  Is  a 

part  of  the  general  receipi.s  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury.  and  I  am  sending  these  two  bills  to 
Secretary  Vinson  to  be  applied  to  the 
national  debt. 

By  a  singular  coincidence  this  con- 
tribution comes  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvaiua.  ably  repr»  art  by  the 

gentleman     from  mia     (Mr. 

Rich  I .  who  so  often  arises  and  propounds 
with  telling  and  Incisive  force  the  in- 
quiry. "Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money?" 

His  question  is  partially  answered  by 
his  fellow  Penn>ylvanian.  If  other 
P'  mians   who   may   be  similarly 

bu.v.^  .i.;  in  mind  and  other  r*— -  of 
other  Statos  with  .sensit.vf  r.  f^.--. 

would  follow  suit  til  ht 

be  whittled  down  cc:.  .v...^.^,,, ,  ...,..^^agli 
the  debt  has  burgeoned  forth  into  such 
proportions  that,   c  I  am,  I 

would  hardly  ventu.  ,,.   ^:ct  that  it 

could  ever  be  entirely  paid  off  in  that 
wiy. 

The  conscience  fund  was  first  estab- 
lb<hed  in  1811  when  the  intake  was  $250. 
The  American  conscien.  work- 

ing regularly  ever  sine  i  1848. 

Either  the  conduct  of  our  people  was  per- 
fect in  that  year  or  consciences  were  not 
In  good  working  order  as  that  was  the 
only  year  since  1811  when  there  were  no 
contributions  to  the  fund.  The  small- 
est annual  intake  was  $6  in  1827  and 
1852.    The   largest   was   $118,117.71    In 


1945.  The  $20  I  am  sending  to  Secretary 
Vinson  will  bring  the  total  conscience 
contributions  up  to  $910,884.83. 


Sarplut  War  Goods 


REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  D  EWART.    Mr  Speaker,  the  sale 

and  dusposal   p  s  of  the  Surplus 

Proptriy  Admir..  :.„  .jn  and  its  present 
successor,  the  War  A.'^sets  Corporation. 
have  been  and  are  today  a  complete  and 
dinnal  failure  so  far  as  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Montana  are  concerned, 
and  I  b< '  ■his  is  equally  true  of  sur- 
rounding -.. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Montana  I 
listened  to  complaints  on  this  subjec*; 
from  the  CJovernor  of  the  State  and  al- 
most all  of  the  veterans,  city  < 
school  ofBclals.  labor  organic.,  w.. 
ranchers,  and  businessmen  with  whom 
I  talked.  Since  I  returned,  the  com- 
plaints have  continued  to  flow  in  in  my 
correspondence,  and  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  they  are  Justified  and  thv 
the  aisposal  program  so  far  as  we  ai  * 
concerned  has  failed  utterly. 

In  mid-January  after  many  of  the.s*^ 
prote>Ls  had  been  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  Surplus  Property  A  ra- 
tion officials,  a  disposal  depot  v,n-  r.-.ab- 
lished  in  Helena.  We  thoupht  that 
would  take  •  some  of  our  difH.-ul- 
tles.  .since  tl.  .  .jre  it  had  been  neces- 
sary for  Montanans  to  travc»l  many  hun- 
dreds of  i  )  Utah  or  Seattle  or  Den- 
ver  to  v.  6e  present  at  the  sale  of 
surplus  goods.  Material  had  been  move.1 
from  Montana  tr  -♦^  oast,  and  our  buy- 
ers, when  they  >  rtunate  enough  to 
make  a  purchase,  were  forced  to  pay 
shipping  charges  back  to  Montana. 

We  thought  the  Montana  depot  would 
soke  that  problem.  Instead.  I  have  a 
telegram  from  i  wii..".>,i.  Governor 
Eaton  announcing  i  i  of  a  com- 

mittee to  try  to  .s<\  uit  .-.ine  «-i;:plus 
toods  for  Montanan«.  He  a.-^ks  iha*  w« 
make  whatever  changes  are  necessary 
in  th-  "•--  Assets  Corpo  i 

to  li  ;at  veterans  k-         .  ^  / 

to  whicii  they  are  entitled. 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  rrr    '^■■ 
committee  Herbert  Kibici 
of    the    Montana    D-^partment    of    th3 

'or  i:  uing  ti 

Helei'^a.    I  read  from  this  letter; 

For  your  Information,  the  only  surpiua 
at  the  depot  which  will  be  up  for  aal* 
ahorUy  ts  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  greaMa. 
•ome  plate  steel,  enamel,  and  also  about 
three  or  four  portable  electric  welders. 

Montana  needs  a  lot  of  things  besides 
grttses  and  three  or  four  electric 
welders. 


As  matters  rujw  stand- 
Mr.  Klbler  cc 


anyone  from  Monteaa  who  desires  to  pur- 
•hase  any  surplus  u  required  to  go  to  Se- 
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attle  or  down  to  California  and  take  his 
chances  on  b?ing  able  to  purchase  what  he 
desires.  In  mo6t  instances,  on  his  arrival, 
he  finds  that  the  surplus  he  might  be  in- 
le.-estcd  In  has  all  been  disposed  of.  and 
vtiat  might  be  termed  Just  plain  Junlt  is  all 
that  is  left. 

In  my  last  conversation  with  Governor 
Ford,  of  Montana,  he  told  me  that  the 
Stale  of  Montana  had  .'^ent  a  man  up 
and  down  the  west  coast  to  all  the  dis- 
posal c?ntf'rs  in  the  area  in  an  attempt 
to  buy  some  of  the  many  items  which 
would  be  useful  to.  and  are  urgently 
reeded  by.  various  departments  of  the 
Si-ile  government,  including  the  hos- 
pitals and  colleges.  The  Si.ate  univer- 
sity system  it.self  maintained  a  purchas- 
ing egent  at  one  of  the  disposal  centers. 
I^UL  at  that  time,  and  this  is  still  true, 
.•^o  far  as  I  know,  the  State  of  Montana 
h-s  not  b3en  able  to  buy  anything  be- 
cause local  bidders  and  buyers  of  large 
lots  took  all  available  material. 

I  do  not  think  an  individual  veteran 
has  much  chance  of  getting  what  he 
wanls  if  the  State  purchasing  agent  in 
a  tour  of  several  States  is  unable  to  buy 
anything. 

I  believe  that  the  War  Assets  Corpora- 
tion .should  make  it  a  policy  to  supply 
interior  States  with  a  fair  share  of  avail- 
able and  useful  goods,  .so  that  we  may 
b.-n.fii,  from  this  program.  It  i.s  appar- 
ent at  present  that  coastal  States  and 
arv>as  of  heavy  population  are  taking  the 
cream  of  the  surplus  war  goods.  Some 
adjustment  must  be  made  in  the  pri- 
ority arrangement  so  that  the  veteran 
really  will  have  an  opportunity  to  get 
som.e  of  these  materials.  An  early  rou- 
tion  to  this  problem  is  required  if  ihe 
people  of  Montana  and  other  St::les  in  a 
similar  position  are  to  get  any  :urplus 
goods. 


Necessity  for  Further  Price  Cor.trol 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  B!EM!LLER 

or    V.l.-CONJlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREifENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
tho  week  end  1  received  a  resolution  from 
the  Milwaukee  County  Board  cf  Super- 
visors which  I  desire  to  read  into  the 
Record. 

Ycu  will  note  that  the  resolution  states 
the  county  supervisors  are  convinced 
that  the  preat  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  Milwaukee  County  want  the  OPA  con- 
tinued and  want  it  to  establish  ceiling 
prices  on  home  and  building  construc- 
tion. 

Some  Members  have  come  into  the 
\^ell  of  the  House  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed that  the  people  overwhelmingly 
are  opposed  to  price  control  and  particu- 
larly to  controls  on  the  price  of  houses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the  mem- 
bers of  a  county  board  are  generally 
pretty  close  to  the  people.  They  know 
what  the  people  are  thinking.  I  believe 
that  this  resolution  accurately  reflects 
the  mood  of  the  American  people  re- 
specting price  control,  and  I  commend  it 


to  those  Members  who  so  ardently  assure 
us  that  the  American  people  want  price 
controls  abolished. 

Whereas.  Judging  from  articles  appearing 
daily  in  the  public  press,  there  seems  to  t>e 
an  ever-growing  movement,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  management  and  industry,  to  se- 
cure the  afcandonmeut  of  the  Federal  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  which  agency  has 
during  the  war  been  so  successful  in  main- 
taining price  ceilings  and  preventing  the 
inflation  which  marked  the  history  of  World 
War  I;  and 

Whereas.  In  our  Judgment,  continued 
vigorous  enforcement  of  price  ceilings  by  the 
Federal  Government  ts  the  only  force  that 
can  successfully  prevent  a  postvar  run- 
away inflation  period  that  must  ultimately 
result  in  great  hprdship  to  the  working 
classes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Milwaukee  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  by  these  presents  record 
the  conviction  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  this  community  that  the  Federal 
Office  of  Price  Administration  not  only  be 
continued  but  that  It  Increase  its  vigilance 
In  establishing  celling  prices  not  only  upon 
the  products  of  industry  but  upon  home  and 
building  construction;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress be  urged  to  exert  every  influence  to 
maintain  the  continued  existence  of  this 
most  essential  Federal  agency;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  county  clerk  be.  and 
Is  hereby,  directed  to  send  a  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  Congressmen  rep- 
resenting this  county  and  the  Senators  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Wisconsin. 


OmcE  or  THE  County  Clerk. 
Milwaukee,  Wis..  February  28.  1946. 
I   hereby  certify   that  the  foregoing   Is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted 
by   the   Board   of  Supervisors   of   MiUvaukee 
County  at  an  annual  meeting  of  said  baard 
held  on  the  19lh  day  of  February  1946. 
I  SEAL  I  Geo.  F.  BsErrBACH. 

County  Clerk. 


While  the  World  Goes  Hungry 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^ES 

;  Monday,  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  world  goes  hungry 
and  while  fresh  food  crops  rot  in  the 
fields,  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  CIO  Cannery 
Workers  Union  in  California  has  effec- 
tively tied  up  98  food-processing  plants 
in  that  State. 

In  a  recent  decision,  the  NLRB  set 
aside  p.  disputed  election  which  was  held 
last  October  for  the  purpose  of  selecting 
an  exclusive  bargaining  agent  for  the 
cannery  workers.  In  addition  to  setting 
aside  the  election,  t'le  Board  stated  that 
"none  of  the  unions  is  entitled  to  an  ex- 
clusive status  as  the  bargaining  agent 
after  March  1."  I  have  appealed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  NLRB  and  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  maintain  the  status  quo  that 
existed  prior  to  March  1  until  another 
election  is  held  and  an  exclusive  bargain- 
ing agent  is  selected.  This  appeal  has 
been  rejected. 


Now  comes  a  story  from  California  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Lal)or  Conciliation  Service 
has  declined  to  intervene  in  the  jurii^- 
dictional  di.spute.  A  statement  issued 
Saturday  by  the  United  States  Labor 
Conciliation  Commissioners  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  momentum  of  the  forces  involved  has 
become  such  that  the  usual  medlatlve  pro- 
cedures are  not  feasible — at  least,  until  new 
»nd  Imperative  factors  emerge  or  are  in- 
jected into  the  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  immediate  action  by  the 
President  cf  the  United  States  is  im- 
perative. Something  must  be  done  to 
save  the  farmers'  investments  and  to  in- 
sure the  orderly  harvc.j'»ng  and  proces- 
sing of  California's  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops  that  are  so  badly  needed  here  in 
the  United  States  and  by  the  starving 
countries  in  Europe.  I  appeal  to  the 
President  to  invoke  his  full  authority  in 
order  to  bring  peace  to  this  troubled 
labor  front. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wi^h  to  include  the  following  pertinent 
and  timely  editorial  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Chronicle  of  March  1 : 

While  the  World  Goes  Htn<cBT 

A  few  weeks  back,  the  National  L^bor  R?- 
Htions  Board  p?nned  some  words  which  In 
the  normal  course  of  events  are  going  to  have 
an  effect  upon  the  entire  world.  Becaus*  the 
ramifications  of  these  words  are  Important  to 
the  CaUfornia  housewife,  tlie  Czechoslovak 
peasant,  the  Russian  worker,  and  the  French 
tradesman,  they  bear  quoting. 

Di.scuEsing  last  falls  challenged  elffctlons 
among  the  northern  California  cannery  work- 
ers, the  Beard  ruled  that  the  results  of  the 
elections  f  hould  be  set  LSide.  But  the  Impor- 
tant words  are  these: 

"While  we  viev/  the  record  as  requiring, 
this  retult.  we  reach  It  with  considerable 
reluctance,  because  It  means  that  the  em- 
ployees Will  hav^  no  barganlng  representa- 
tive to  negotiate  .an  exclusive  collective  agree- 
ment to  cover  the  coming  eeason,  until  a 
new  election  can  be  held,  which  may  result 
In  one  of  the  rival  unions  being  ccrtlQ?d. 
The  current  AFL  contract  will  expire  en 
Maich  1  and.  sii.ce  the  legal  effect  of  the 
foregoing  determination  Is  to  keep  the  quso- 
tlcn  of  representation  pending  before  the 
B^r.rd,  none  of  the  unions  Is  entitled  to  an 
exclusive  status  as  the  bargaining  agent  after 
that  date. " 

EOTCOTT    SCHEDUIED    FOR    TODAT 

Today  is  March  1.  As  of  this  date,  the 
AFL  Teamsters'  Ulilon  hai  scheduled  a  boy- 
cott of  northern  California's  canneries,  which 
will  close  them  up  tigh>r  than  a  drum.  In 
the  next  4  or  5  months,  unless  some  settle- 
ment is  reached,  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
annual  crop  of  c.nned  fruits  and  vege- 
tables— the  normal  allotment  of  this  prolific 
region — will  rot  In  the  fields.  At  a  time  when 
the  ITnited  States  has  shouldered  the  burden 
of  feeding  a  good  part  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  Its  own  people,  the  consternation  will  not 
"  be  limited  to  Americans.  Other,  hunRrier, 
peoples  will  turn  to  us  with  the  same  ques- 
tion: "Why?" 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  editorial  to 
reduce  the  answer  to  Its  simplest  terms. 

For  the  past  9  years,  the  AFL  Cannery 
Workers'  Union,  an  affiliate  of  the  Teamsters' 
International,  has  had  an  exclusive  bargain- 
ing contract  with  the  canners  of  northern 
California.  The  current  contract,  of  1  year's 
duration,  expires  today. 

Last  fall  the  CIO  Food.  Tobacco,  Agricul- 
tural and  Allied  Workers'  Union  of  America, 
the  "FTA,"  which  had  undertaken  to  organ- 
ize the  cannery  workers,  asked  the  NLRB  to 
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EL,KCnON  mtJX.T  IS  VOU)XO 

e  basis  of  counted  ballots,  the  CIO 
plurality   by   some   1.200   votes,   but 
win  a  nuijorlty.    The  AFL  promptly 
some  1.290  of  the  ballots,  and  the 
Board  declared  the  election  null  and 
recommended  another  election  be 
the  next  period  of  fullest  employment 
Industry — nejt  July  or  August, 
iie  NLRB  did  not  stop  there  In  Its  de- 
ll went  on  to  proclaim,  in  the  words 
above,  that  "In  accordance  with  well- 
principles"    the    emplojren    had 
alternatives  during  the  seaaon  just 
to  bargain  with  all  unions  on  an  im- 
baala.  or  to  bargain  with  none. 
KFL,  thus  seeing  its  exclusive  grip  on 
broken  by  board  ruIinK  without 
of  a  valid  election,  rebelled.     The 
the  ether  hand,  quite  understandably 
with  Joy  this  opportunity  to  get   Its 
the  door  without  the  usual  recourse 
election, 
teaoisters  said  in  effect:   "Extend 
ear  contract  until  such  time  as  a  new 

Ls  held,  or  we  won't  play." 
the  CIO  told  the  employers  in  effect: 
lu-d  what  the  NLRB  said — now  ab.de 
ruling  " 

employers,  this  time,  are  by  no  means 

In    their   role   of   innocent   bystander 

in  the  middle.     They  have  with  them 

rs.  who  stand  to  lose  the  profits  of 

lat>or:    the  American  puhlic,  which 

to  loae  a  third  of  its  fruit  and  vege- 

[or  the  year,  and  a  few  million  hungry 

Itizens.  who  seem  about  to  learn  that 

American  food  surplus  which  was 

them  through  the  next  year  is  in  large 

mirage. 
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neutrals  who  are  chartjed  with  un- 
this  knot  like  to  dream  of  going 
the  day  the  NLRB  rendered  Its  de- 
and    conjuring    up    a    ruling    which 
voided    the    election,    without    any 
strings  with  regard  to  what  the  em- 
could   or   could   not  do   by   way  of 
That  way.  the  AFL  could  have 
Its  contract,  the  CIO  could,  had  It 
have  challenged  the  legality  of  It, 
whole  thing  could  have  gone  Into 
litigation.     In   the  middle  of  the 
.    the    regtilar    election    could    have 
4eld  as  scheduled  next  summer,  and 
t  would  have  rendered  the  litiga- 
rlctly  academic  anyway.     Meanwhile, 
would    have   been    canned    on 


bargai  ilng 

r«new4  d 

desirec 

and  tie 

extend  fd 

Ittigat^n 

been 

the  re^ul 

tton  s 

the   pAr>duc« 

■chedu  le 

But   that's  just  a  pipe  dream.     What  the 
concili  ktors  have  to  face  now  is  the  problem 
whlph  alternative  they  can  persuade  the 
to  accept — If  any. 

teanisters'  union  couid.  If  It  chose, 
down  from  its  boycott.  This  would 
tltJte  a  piece  of  labor  statesmanship 
which  vould  gain  tlM  union  more  In  public 
esteem  than  it  stands  to  lose  In  leaving  the 
CIOs  toot  in  the  door. 


cowdi-MToas  Axx  BArrxn) 


fLRB  could,  if  It  chose,  modify  Its  de- 
even  at  this  date,  to  leave  the  way 
litigation  to  take  place  while  the 
being  canned. 

action  on  the  part  of  the  Labor  Board 

volve  loss  of  face,  true,  but  the  loss 

>e  rather  nominal.    Its  bureaucratic 

not  in  very  good  repair  at  this  point 

considering  that,  through  Its  stub- 

attmlnlstratlon   of  book   rules,   it  has 

a  vital  Industry  into  a  cul-de-sac 

ctirrently  baffling  the  best  minds  of 

latlon  Service.     The  NLRB  muffed 

opportunity  for  some  brlyjht  labor 

nshlp  of  its  own  when  it  failed  to 

resist  tjie  temptation  to  write  Its  own  inter- 

of   the  Wagner  Act  into  Its  de- 


cUlon.  The  face  tt  sUnds  to  tdse  In  re- 
versing Itself  now  is  trivial  as  compared 
with  the  amount  of  the  same  commodity  It 
may  relinquish  if  the  pending  mass  crop 
rotting  becomes  a  fact. 

And,  unforttinately.  the  NLRBs  face  Is  not 
the  only  factor  at  stake  at  this  moment. 
The  health  of  a  few  million  Americans,  and 
the  lives  of  a  few  million  unfortunates  else- 
where In  the  world,  demand  consideration 
In  this  crisis. 


The  High  Price  of  Price  CoDtrol 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  1,  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
iinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  sub- 
mit herewith  a  very  well-written  article 
from  the  March  is.<:ue  of  Nation '.s  Busl- 
nes.<5.  written  by  that  able  and  well  known 
Washineton  correspondent,  Lawrence 
Sullivan: 

The  High  Prici  or  Pmici  Contsol 
(By  Lawrence  Sullivan) 

"Hi  diddle,  diddle,  were  caught  In  the  middle; 
The  wells  of  the  market  rim  dry— 
The  celling  on  prices  produces  a  crisis 
That  leaves  us  with  nothing  to  buy." 

President  Truman  has  referred  to  1946  as 
"a  year  of  decision*  The  trails  we  blaze  on 
the  reconversion  road  this  year  will  determine 
the  course  of  our  national  economy  for  per- 
haps a  decade.  Does  reconversion  mark  a 
road  toward  resumption  of  competition  and 
fr«?e  enterprise,  or  a  movement  toward  a 
permanent  system  of  managed  economy — an 
American  adaptation,  perhaps,  of  Europe's 
now  prostrate  systems  of  national  socialism? 
The  big  decision,  say  many  leaders  in  both 
Ccmgress  and  business,  will  come  on  price 
control.  The  present  law  expires  at  midnight 
June  30.  President  Truman  has  urged  Us  ex- 
tension.   Will  Congress  concur? 

Price  control  Is  the  very  essence  of  man- 
aged economy,  or  economic  regimentation. 
it  the  Government  Is  to  control  peacetime 
prices.  It  soon  will  discover — as  it  did  In  war- 
time— that  It  also  must  control  production 
specifications,  wages,  raw  materials  standards, 
distribution  margins. 

"Price  control  saved  America  from  a  dls- 
astrcus  wartime  Inflation,"  say  the  friends  of 
OP  A. 

"Price  control  is  throttling  reconversion, 
curtailing  employment  opportunities,  de- 
moralizing pstablished  business  methods  and 
practices."  cry  the  defenders  of  the  Ameri- 
can enterprise  system. 
The  debate  is  on. 

Whatever  may  be  said  for  OPA  as  a  war- 
time agency,  the  pressing  civilian  needs  of 
the  reconversion  period  present  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent problem.  In  wartime,  a  policy  which 
discouraged  civilian  production  and  con- 
sumption through  inequitable  pricing  may 
have  been  Justifled  in  that  It  tended  to  divert 
materials  and  nuinpower  to  war  goods.  But 
precisely  the  opposite  Is  needed  In  peacetime 
pricing.  The  American  people  today  want 
goods.  Any  Federal  control  which  stifles  or 
limits  production  or  distribution  Is  subject  to 
challenge. 

LOW  mess,  rrw  coc«s 
Three  oommlttees  of  Congress  already  have 
heard  segments  of  the  story  of  the  price  of 
price  control.  The  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  took  down  some  1.300 
printed  pages  of  testimony  last  summer  in 
connection  with  the  extension  of  the  Kmer- 
gency  BtabUlzation  Act;  the  special  Smith 


Committee  Investigating  the  Executive  Agen- 
cies has  Issued  two  reports  on  OPA;  and  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  has  docu- 
mented more  than  5.000  specific  complaint'! 
from  the  business  community  en  the  general 
theme.  How  OPA  cut  my  throat.  • 

"The   real   preventive   cf   Inflation   Is   pro- 
duction."   the    businessmen    tell    Congreu 
"Take  OPA  off  our  necks  and  let's  get  going.  * 

"No."  says  the  newly  appointed  Economic 
Stabiliser  Bowles,  in  effect.  "Piice  control* 
must  not  be  removed  until  production  Is 
adequate  ' 

But  OPA  tells  manufacturers  that  their 
postwar  prices  must  be  related  generally  to 
their  1943  prices — despite  the  fact  that  in- 
dustrial raw  materials  now  are  about  28  per- 
cent higher,  and  average  straight-time  hour- 
ly wages  are  up.  Meanwhile,  the  weighted 
•wage  of  wholesale  prices  for  manufac- 
tured products  has  risen  only  about  8  per- 
cent. This  squeeze  on  operating;  margins, 
businessmen  contend,  has  curtailed  produc- 
tion, crippled  normal  distilbutlcn  in  many 
lines  at  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels. 
Introduced  a  new  system  of  merchandizing 
best  described  as  the  "I  know  a  guy"  outlet. 

Many  fear  that  another  year  of  price  con- 
trol would  so  disorganize  and  dislocate  the 
normal  pattern  of  our  American  economy 
that  proloitged  regimentation  would  appear 
perhaps  irresistible. 

Every  major  nation  tried  price  control  In 
World  War  II.  But  In  most  European  coun- 
tries, wartime  price  control  was  but  an  ex- 
tension of  the  peacetime  pattern  of  man- 
aged economy.  In  Germany.  Russia.  Italy, 
for  Instance,  the  pattern  of  dictatorship  was 
the  peacetime  norm.  Wartime  price  con- 
trols were  merely  another  step'  along  a  fa- 
miliar path.  In  America,  however,  price 
control  was  a  new  and  alien  thing — 
tolerated  everywhere  only  as  an  emergency 
measure  which,  by  Implication  at  least, 
would  be  abandoned  at  the  earliest  moment 
possible. 

Price  control  ran  against  the  grain  ot 
America  on  many  counts.  Over  large  areas 
of  biislness  It  diverted  Ingenuity  and  the 
skills  of  management  from  production  to 
distribution.  It  Introduced  an  era  of  trick- 
ery and  border-line  compliance  In  every  ave- 
nue of  marketing.  Price  ceilings  tended  In 
many  lines  to  drive  low-cost  merchandise 
completely  from  the  market;  to  divert  essen- 
tial allocated  materials  from  staple  civilian 
merchandise  to  price-free  luxury  goods:  to 
undermine  every  natural  Impulse  toward 
quality  merchandise. 

6HODOT  DEALINGS 

Consumer  morale  was  shocked  by  an  ever- 
spreading  system  of  favoritism,  behlnd-the- 
hand  deals,  tlpw  and  gratuities  for  scarce 
merchandise.  The  consumer  soon  lost  his 
vaunted  place  as  monarch  of  the  market  and 
became  a  pitiable  thing,  pleading  for  a 
chance  to  buy. 

The  result  was  a  grevlous  distortion  of  the 
entire  economy  of  the  United  State.';  evasion, 
deception,  substitution  replaced  the  tradi- 
tional American  biisiness  standards  of  qual- 
ity, fair  dealing,  and  faithful  service. 

The  American  people  want  to  get  on  the 
beam  once  more — the  beam  of  maximum 
production,  full  emploj-ment,  normal  distri- 
bution, and  competitive  prices  for  honest, 
merchandise.  To  do  this,  say  these  who 
have  studied  price  control  at  close  range 
since  1941,  they  must  slam  the  door  of  his- 
tory on  an  experiment  which.  In  peacetime, 
has  neither  reason  nor  experience  to  rec- 
ommend It. 

Inferior  products,  through  substitutions, 
dilution,  or  skimping,  have  been  one  notable 
result  of  price  fixing  In  the  reconversion  pe- 
riod. The  Smith  committee's  reports  docu- 
ment sc<)res  of  Instances  in  which  high- 
quality  products  of  the  prewar  days  were 
driven  from  liie  postwar  market  by  ceiling 
prices  lower  than  postwar  production  costs — 
only  to  be  replaced  In  the  course  of  a  few 
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months    by    an    Inferior    product    ofScially 
celllngcd  at  a  higher  price. 

CHC.\P    ROBE    AT    HIGHEK    PKICI 

One  long-established  firm,  the  hearings 
disclose,  sold  a  quality  bathrobe  recognlred 
In  the  trade  rs  a  superior  garment.  OPA 
set  the  ceiUn?  price  at  13.  The  manufac- 
turer cou:d  not  make  a  profit  at  that  price. 
But  a  new  manufacturer  who  came  In  with 
no  prewar  cost  experience  then  got  a  C3lllng 
of  83  23  fcr  his  robe,  with  a  poorly  finished 
coUcr.  careless  feams.  cheap  binding,  and  a 
sleazy  coid.  With  a  higher  price  fcr  an 
inferior  item,  ti.e  new  oroducer  can  supply 
plenty  of  rohes  at  a  pn  fit.  and  that  Is  wliat 
the  trade  now  ^ets.  Meanwhile,  the  es:ab- 
Itshed  and  experienced  producer  of  the  qual- 
ity product  is  ceillnged  cut  of   business. 

A  ma;iufactuier  of  Infants*  dresses  got  a 
ceiling  of  t3.^i0  a  d.izen— too  l^'.v  to  allow 
u  profit.  Bv.*.^  newcomer  In  the  field  pot  a 
ceiling  of  Clf^  50  for  an  Inferior  product 

In  mens  shirts,  two  ciifferent  producers 
got  ceilings  cl  $3  CO  and  «3  55  per  dczen  lor 
standa.'d  prev;ar  gnrments.  But  a  new  starter 
m  the  field  got  a  ceiling  of  »7.35  a  dozen  lor 
a  garment  "made  of  white  sheeting. ' 

An  established  toy  maker  was  ceillnged  at 
$1.92  lor  a  sturdy  rubber-tired  scooter;  but  a 
ncwcomrr  who  used  scrap  metals  exclusively 
got  a  c.MUn?  cf  $3.75. 

In  ^-cmens  apparel,  the  deterioration  of 
qu.ility  at  higher  ticket  price  has  been  es- 
pecially marked.  In  one  case,  a  manufacturer 
sold  a  standard  hov.se  dress  (or  SI  30  in  1942. 
On  the  basis  cf  1945  costs  he  petitioned  for 
a  prici'  ol  82  18  for  the  same  Item.  This  was 
denied.  But  a  new  producer  foon  got  a  cell- 
ing of  C4.37  for  a  competing  dress,  "although 
better  material  was  used  In  dresses  selling 
for  79  cents  In  1942.* 

A  similar  ca.'e  was  cited  by  Senator  Ken- 
neth S  Wheep.t,  of  Nebraska.  In  a  coast -to- 
coait  broadcast.  Standing  before  the  micro- 
phone in  New  York,  he  exhibited  to  the  studio 
audience  two  peach-colored  slips.  The  first 
w?s  designed  to  sell  prewar  at  $1.95  retail. 
Now  ceillnged  below  actual  production  cost, 
It  had  been  driven  from  the  market. 

"So  wiiat  happened?  "  the  Senator  de- 
manded. "Another  manufacturer  makes  a 
shoddy  garment,  calls  It  a  new  design,  and  Is 
able  to  sell  It  for  »3.95 — and  you  can  t  tell 
the  front  from  the  back.  That's  the  kind 
of  sacks  Chester  Bowles  Is  hanging  on  the 
women  of  America.  ' 

The  Senator  also  exhibited  a  cotton  party 
dress  which  he  said  had  been  priced  at  876— 
"and  It  doesn't  have  3  pounds  of  cotton  In 
It." 

QUALITY   GETS   POORER 

A  returned  Army  officer  told  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  a  similar  story. 
He  owns  a  chain  of  15  variety  stores  In  Georgia 
and  Florida.  Released  from  the  service,  he 
went  to  New  York  to  buy  baby  dresses.  But 
the  company  he  sought  had  gone  cut  of  busi- 
ness. He  placed  an  order  with  a  new  firm. 
A  month  later  he  got  samples  of  the  new 
product.  The  cloth  was  "not  even  suited  tor 
baby  dresses,  and  the  workmanship  was  the 
poorest  "     Yet  the  prices  were  much  higher. 

Like  exhibits  were  presented  In  behalf  ol 
manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  retailers  In 
kitchen  eq'Jipment.  furniture,  toys,  hand- 
bags, shoes,  and  many  other  Items.  One 
long-established  producer  of  shoe  bags  got 
a  celling  of  $7.20  a  dozen.  As  soon  as  his 
carry-over  Inventories  of  materials  were  ex- 
hausted he  stopped  production.  But  a  new 
producer  then  got  a  ceiling  of  $13.50  a  dozen. 

Summarizing  testimony  covering  hun- 
dreds of  these  cases,  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  said: 

•  Too  often  reliable  manufacturers  are  not 
allowed  reasonable  ceilings  for  their  honest 
merchandise,  but  newcomers  can  sell  In- 
ferior goods  for  twice  as  much— with  OPA's 
blessing.  That  is  why  the  American  house- 
wife cannot  find  good,  moderate-priced 
dreises  In  the  market." 


All  these  dislocations  In  civilian  produc- 
tion and  distribution  in  the  past  6  months 
have.  In  the  words  of  the  October  22  report 
of  the  Smith  committee: 

*'•  •  •  retarded  reconversion,  pre- 
vented production,  especially  In  low-priced 
commodities,  restricted  opportunity  for  full 
employment,  and.  at  least  in  some  instances, 
actually  caused  prices  of  cost-of-living  com- 
modities to  rise." 

EETTEH    SUPPLIES    ANTICIPATED 

It  v.'as  natural  for  consumers  to  antici- 
pate last  August  that  the  end  cf  the  war 
would  bring  a  gradual  and  sustained  im- 
provement In  rcte.il  supply  straight  ecrcss 
the  board.  Ho  one  expected  normal  sup- 
plies In  60  or  CO  days;  tut  everyone  had  a 
right  to.  and  did,  anticipate  that  the  trend 
of  improvement  would  be  cbicrvcd  in  prac- 
tically every  line  by  the  year  end.  That 
expectation  hrs  been  dlsapp^-n^cd  sadly.  In 
many  lines,  particularly  In  textiles,  whole- 
sale and  retail  inventories  are  smaller  today 
than  at  any  time  during  the  war. 

Speaking  fcr  the  National  Association  ct 
Retail  Clothiers,  W.  O.  Swanson.  of  Omaha, 
told  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee: 

"In  my  store  today  I  have  5  percent  of  the 
suits  that  I  normally  have  at  this  time  of 
year.  Oveicoats  are  only  slightly  better. 
Our  sto^k  cf  heavy  underwear— none.  We 
get  enough  overalls  to  sell  them  lor  about  2 
hours  each  month.  Work  gloves  are  almost 
extinct.  Regular  underwear  Is  sold  as  soon 
as  It  comes  In,  so  there  Is  no  Inventory.  Our 
situation  is  typical  cf  men's  stores,  both  large 
and  small.  In  spite  of  promised  relief,  the 
situation  Is  growing  steadily  worse."    ^ 

INVENTORIES   ARE    EXTRA    LOW 

Mr.  Swanson  presented  statistics  covering 
a  survey  cf  174  men's  stores  in  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Iowa,  and  Wis- 
consin. In  June  1945  thear  stocks  of  suits 
were  23  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  but  by 
December  suits  on  hand  were  70  percent 
below  a  year  ago.  The  June  survey  showed 
shirts  84  percent  below  a  year  ago.  pajamas 
87  percent  below,  underwear  63  percent  below. 

A  survey  of  77  men's  stores  showed  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  customers  were 
returning  servicemen — and  nearly  45  percent 
are  walking  Into  the  stores  and  out  again, 
unable  to  buy  what  they  need. 

Arkcd  how  OPA's  maximum  average  price 
policy  had  affected  retail  supplies  of  cloth- 
ing. Mr.  Swanson  said  he  believed  it  had 
diverted  many  textiles  from  staple  to  luxury 
items. 

Ke  estimated  that.  In  1946,  about  7.000.000 
men  will  be  discharged  from  the  services. 
They  will  require  at  least  two  suits  each. 
On  top  of  that  10,000.000  garments  must  be 
available  for  essential  civilian  demand. 
Right  now  the  manufacturing  industry  Is 
producing  on  the  basis  of  less  than  10.000.000 
garments  a  year,  and  last  year  only  14.000,000 
garments  were  produced. 

"It  has  been  almost  a  year  since  OPA 
announced  Its  low-cost  clothing  program, 
which  came  out  with  a  fanfare  that  it  would 
cause  a  large  volume  of  low-  and  medium- 
price  merchandise  to  be  In  the  men's  stores." 

OPA's  cost-absorption  principle,  which  re- 
quires wholesalers  and  retailers  to  absorb  a 
large  portion  of  price  Increases  granted  to 
manufacturers,  already  Is  limiting  reemploy- 
ment m  the  retail  trade,  the  Senate  hearings 
disclose. 

RETAILERS  ABSORB  THE  COST 

In  a  detailed  field  study  of  the  cost-absorp- 
tion policy,  the  American  Retail  Federation 
listed  127  different  price  increases  approved 
by  OPA  at  the  manufacturing  level.  But 
In  96  cases  the  retailer  was  required  to  absorb 
the  entire  price  increase.  This  policy  has 
pinched  retail  margins,  until  the  incentive  to 
a  wider  distribution  of  goods.  In  some  lines, 
has  been  stifled. 

The  hold-the-Une  policy,  as  applied,  at- 
tempted to  hold  the  retail  level  at  1942,  while 


permitting  basic  production  costs  to  Inch 
upward,  through  wage  increases  approved  by 
the  War  Labor  Board,  and  higher  raw  ma- 
terial costs  generated  by  the  price-support 
and  Government-loan  programs  lor  agricul- 
tural products.  As  a  general  rule.  OPA  has 
required  wholesalers  and  retailers  to  absorb 
must  of  all  of  these  approved  cost  increases 
out  of  normal  operating  margins. 

Cotton  sheeting  well  Illustrates  the  prob- 
lem, which  touches  every  major  line  lound 
In  the  department  stores,  hardware  stores,  cr 
gc:^eral  variety  stores.  In  September  1911. 
before  price  control,  the  average  retail  mark- 
up on  a  standard  bed  sheet  was  roughly  30 
percent.  OPA  advanced  the  retail  celling  on 
this  item  from  SI. 19  to  SI  29.  but  In  so  doing 
advanced  the  man'jfccturcr's  celling  from  83 
cents  to  81.23  As  a  result,  the  retailer's 
press  margin  was  squeezed  from  about  36 
cents  per  sheet  to  6  cents. 

This  theory  of  cost  absorption.- applied 
strp.lj?ht  across  the  board,  now  clogs  dls- 
trlbiition  in  many  lines.  The  fact  that  more 
than  250.000  retail  establishments  closed  dur- 
ing the  war  is  conclusive  evidence,  says  the 
American  Retail  Federation,  that  the  ccst- 
pt:sorption  theory  has  held  the  line  mainly 
by  a  process  cf  slow  death  to  normal  dis- 
tribution. 

REASONABLE    PRICES,    MORE   GOODS 

All  the  evidence  at  hand  appears  to  sup- 
port the  conclusion  of  the  organized  retailers 
that  "where  sound  pricing  requires  upward 
revision,  such  adjustment  Is  more  economic 
and  socially  desirable  than-dammlng  up  re- 
covery through  inadequate  distribution, 
•  •  •  To  stimulate  employment,  both  In 
prcductlon  and  distribution,  the  price  struc- 
ture must  be  rclearcd  from  the  rigid  mold 
Into  which  our  wartime  policy  has  frozen  It." 
Men's  shirts  virtually  have  disappeared 
from  the  shops  in  many  cities.  During  the 
war.  production  allocations  were  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  12.000.000  men  In  the  military 
services.  Half  of  these  men  now  have  been 
demobilized,  but  the  Government's  low-cost 
production  schedules  still  are  geared  to  the 
original  civilian  demand  levels  of  1943-44. 

Thece  basic  production  allocations  In  tex- 
tiles are  a  Joint  operation  of  OPA  and  the 
Civilian  Production  Administration  (for- 
merly WPB).  but  the  price  ceilings  and  dis- 
tribution margins  fixed  under  wartime  con- 
ditions still  control  every  major  segment  of 
the  cotton  Industry. 

Instead  of  stimulating  all-out  production 
at  profitable  prices,  this  production  price 
structure,  by  squeezing  mill  margins,  ac- 
tually puts  a  premium  on  restricted  produc- 
tion. In  many  cases  mill  operators  find 
from  cost  analysis  that  the  less  they  produce 
the  nearer  they  may  hope  to  come  to  break- 
ing even  on  the  month. 

But.  although  standard  garments  In  shirt- 
ing are  rigidly  ceillnged,  novelty  numbers 
move  on  easier  margins,  either  because  of 
new  prices  fixed  on  the  basis  of  wartime  costs 
or  failure  of  the  price  regulations  to  extend 
to  the  so-called  luxury  Items.  As  a  result, 
all  manner  of  sport  shirts,  work  jackets,  and 
trick  blouses  are  available  at  $6  to  $15  per 
garment. 

BtrnXR  FAMINE  CAUSED  BT  PWCES 

Price  dislocation  alone  has  created  a  Na- 
tion-wide butter  Fhorlage  during  the  past 
3  months.  When  the  butter  subsidy  of  5 
cents  a  pound  (paid  to  the  creamery)  was 
abandoned  last  fall,  the  celling  price  was 
advanced  by  approximately  the  same  cmount. 
The  plan  was  to  let  the  consumer  pay  the 
full  cost  of  the  butter.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  celling  was  removed  from  all  types  of 
cream  normally  used  In  butter  production. 
Result?  The  cream  moved  In  a  free  mar- 
Icet— to  Ice  cream,  whipping  cream,  fancf 
cheeses,  candy,  egg-nog  mixes,  cakes,  pies, 
and  a  vastly  expanded  table  use  In  millions 
of  homes. 
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prices  swept  upward  In  the  free 
they  soon  passed  tbe  equivalent  of 
butter  celling.    Thereafter  virtually 
was  available  for   butter  making, 
imply  disappeared  from  the  market, 
ly  January   IMfl,   the   National  Co- 
Milk     Producers    Federation     ex- 
the  fear  that  the  creameries  might 
down  because  many  people  were 
butter   in   the  form  of  cream  at   a 
equaled  $1  25  to  91  50  a  pound  In 
butter.     A  stampede  demand  de- 
for  one-family  kitchen  chums, 
lalry  Industry  took  Its  case  to  Con- 
Ith  a  vigorous  demand  that  the  but- 
be   adjtisted   to   alinement  with 
price  of  cream     At  that  point  8ec- 
of    Agriculture    Anderson    estimated 
butter  ceiling  probably  would  need 
t  ultimately  near  75  or  80  cents  a 
If  the  butter  drought  continues  2 
longer,  the  final  price  necessary  to 
tjutter  back  into  normal  distribution 
may    reach    tl    a    pound.      Why? 
the   longer   price  control   dislocates 
with  faulty  pricing,  the  greater  will 
national   fhortage.   and    the   higher, 

the  new  price  level 

whole  operation  has  been  repeated  In 

jroducts — In    meats,    cotton    textiles, 

name  a  few.     In   each  case,   OPA 

the  consumer  product  at  Vkholeiale 

11.  but  left  the  basic  raw  material 

free  market,  anchored  only  to 

parity  which  moved  steadily  up- 

In    every    product    the    point    waa 

ultimately  at   which  the   processor 

not    pay    the    Ooverument    support- 

the  raw  material  and  yet  prepare 

at  a  profit  under  the  established 
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OPA  C4  lllng 

As  the  recent  experience  in  butter  dem- 
onstrat  cs  so  forcefully,  the  pay-off  cornea 
when  t  3e  subaldy  is  at>andoBCd — as  all  will 
be  by  .  une  30.  1946.  Then  we  shall  see.  In 
dollars  and  cents,  how  much  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing w«  stabilized  and  to  what  extent  it  waa 
merely  subaldized  by  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, in  the  alluring  name  of  parity. 

WOOL  caownu  losk  monct 
CoatJ  art  costs,  and  if  production  Is  to  be 
matnta  mad  these  new  costs  must  be  met  in 
■•Ulng  jprtcw. 

an  FaANK  A.  BAatrrr.  of  Wyo- 
■econd  ranking  wool-producing 
State,  (tiarges  that  OPA  has  been  raapatialble 
for  **•  drastic  reduction  in  dcMMMIe  t»ool 
ion  durint;  each  year  of  the  war. 
the  fact  that  our  consumption  almost 
He  cited  a  report  from  the  United 
Tariff  Commission  in  January  1945 
that,  under  OPA  ceilings,  domes- 
growers  lost  10  8  cents  a  pound  on 
clip.  The  wool  ceiling  waa  fUed 
Production  costs  have  skyrocketed, 
refused  a  ceiling  adjustment, 
wool  Industry  Is  well  on  the  way  to 
g  one  of  tbe  casualties  of  tbe  war." 
an  BAaaxTT  told  tbe  Smith  com- 
"Slowly  but  surely  we  have  been 
cut  down  our  herds." 
To  ■  Tetch  civilian  wool  allocations,  a 
eoaibiniition  of  OPA  price  orders  and  WPB 
on  specifications,  forced  the  manu- 
fketnxvf  early  In  the  war  of  some  700.000 
yards  of  adulterated  fabrics. 

of  wool   textiles  reached  a 

In  this  country."  Barrett  told  the 

But  the  buying  public  wouldn't 

The  goods  remained  on  tbe  shelves 

{arroent  nukkers  and  the  mills  from 

il   tbe  end  of   1944.     Then   UNRRA 

it  for  export. 

Auotlier  caas  cited  before  the  Senate  Small 

Oominittee  revolved  around  paint 

A  New   Jersey   manufacturer   had 

fflly   occupied    producing   brushes  on 

In  February   1944  he  asked 

inorsaas  to  apply  on  civilian  items. 
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which  he  anticipated  would  be  resumed  by 
midyear  On  August  7.  1944.  he  finally  got 
a  price.  It  took  due  account  of  the  Increased 
cost  of  bristles  but  made  no  allowances  fcr 
higher  costs  on  mathlne-turned  handles. 
The  new  price  was  so  unsatisfactory  that 
the  entire  line  was  discontinued.  As  this  line 
represented  about  51  percent  of  the  firm's 
peacetime  business.  Its  discontinuance  hss 
t>een  a  considerable  factor  in  limiting  poet- 
war  Jobs  in  that  area. 

rSVOB    OPA    ELIMINATION 

Six  weeks  after  publication  of  the  most 
recent  report  from  the  Smith  committee  on 
OPA.  Congress  still  was  being  twmbarded 
with  telegrams  from  merchants  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Typical  was  the  message 
from  A.  L.  Killian.  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa. 
as  read  to  the  Senate  on  December  10.  1945: 

"We  urgently  recommend  ycu  investigate 
'  possibility  of  ellmlnstlng  OPA  In  all  phases 
except  sugar,  fats,  and  rent  control.  We  have 
a  strong  feeling  this  would  eliminate  much 
shoddy  merchandise  made  by  fly-by-night 
manufacturers  at  ridiculcuslv  high  prices  ap- 
proved by  OPA.  We  are  getting  dribble  ship- 
ments from  old  established  firms  while  get- 
ting many  offers  by  new  firms  we  never  heard 
of,  with  prices  app.oxiraately  double  repu- 
table firms 

"If  legitimate  manufacturers  sre  turned 
loose  to  produce,  competition  will  soon  level 
prices  off  and  quality  will  Improve  rapidly. 
Retailers  and  the  public  will  revolt  at  ex- 
cessive prices.  Reputable  stores  and  manu- 
facturers will  net  cut  their  own  tbroats  fot 
abort- term  profits 

"Unless  we  get  Immediate  action  of  some 
kind  to  encourage  production  of  dependable 
merchandise,  scarcity  of  goods  will  become 
so  acute  that  the  situation  will  not  be  man- 
ageable " 

Apf>eals  of  this  general  tenor  reach  Con- 
gress by  the  hundreds  every  day.  They 
come  chiefly  from  owners  and  managers  of 
small  busii'.esses — those  who  simply  can't 
stand  the  overhead  Imposed  by  OPA  in  com- 
pliance forms,  imrentory  reports,  and  daily 
applications  for  merchandise  quotas  and 
allocations. 

As  a  gesture  of  appeasement.  OPA  an- 
nounces every  month  a  list  of  commodities 
removea  from  wartime  price  control.  The 
December  list  Included  such  urgent  civilian 
needs  as  domestically  grown  bamboo  poles, 
advertising  streamer*  made  of  coated  fabrics, 
manhole  cover  ■  life  rafts,  horse- 

race sulkies,  ru       ^  ycles,  and  wooden 

cooperage  dowels. 

Such  lists  have  been  coming  along  periodi- 
cally since  Augtist.  They  are  the  basis  of 
OPA's  claim  that  "wartime  r  r-  '-  are  being 
relaxed  as  fast  as  tbe  bu\  ,  ation  will 

permit" 

True,  several  thousand  Items  have  been 
removed  from  control;  but  In  relstive  busi- 
ness volume  all  the  freed  items  combined 
probably  would  not  made  a  good  tralnload  of 
btiAlnesa  daily  in  the  enure  Nation. 

MMmwbile.  the  techniques  of  permanent 
price  control  are  being  ever  mors  deeply 
anchored — and  perfected — in  every  bMle  line 
of    production    and   distribution. 

Mayt>e  it  can  happen  here. 

FKACmMZ    SVSIIfTSS    NTXDCD 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Smith  committee 
Is  concerned  not  a  whit  with  the  deliate  over 
the  value  of  OPA  as  a  wartime  meastire.  Its 
Interest  is  now  centered  on  the  problem  of 
getting  America  back  in  stride  for  maximum 
production,  full  employment  and  normal 
distribution  of  goods.  Its  survey  of  recon- 
version price  policies,  as  applied  in  scores  of 
Industries  to  thousands  of  items,  led  the 
committee  to  conclude: 

"It  Is  manifest  that  the  effect  of  a  continu- 
ation of  too  rigid  price  and  administrative 
policies  can  prove  aerlously  detrimental,  not 
MQy  to  reconversion  Itself,  but  to  the  econ- 


omy of  the  Nation   and   the  utility  of  Ita 
currency." 

That,  in  a  word,  means  that  OPA.  Instead 
of  ameliorating  the  situation,  is  accused  of 
actually  generating  the  forces  of  inflation. 


Winston  Churchill  on  Communlssi 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.*RKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B  BAi"vRY 

OF   NEW    TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRB8KNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Winston  Churchill,  the  grer.t  Briti?h 
statesman,  soldier,  and  scholar,  speaks 
at  Fulton.  Mo.,  on  wor.d  aflair:,  tomor- 
row. I  hope  that  he  tells  the  world  what 
he  really  thinks  about  Russia's  world- 
wide policy  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
There  Is  no  one  in  my  opinion  who 
understands  it  so  well  when  he  described 
the  Russian  Government  in  1931  and 
again  in  1937  said: 

But  communism  Is  not  only  a  creed.  It 
Is  a  plan  of  campaign. 

A  Communist  Is  not  only  the  holder  of 
certain  opinions:  he  U  the  pledged  adept  of 
a  well-thought-out  means  of  endorsing  them. 
The  anatomy  of  a  discontent  and  revolution 
has  been  studied  In  every  phase  and  aspect, 
and  a  veritable  drill  book  prepared  In  a 
scientific  spirit  for  subverting  all  existing 
Institutions.  The  method  of  enforcement  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Communist  faith  as 
the  doctrine  itself.  At  first  the  time-hcn- 
ored  principles  of  liberalism  and  democracy 
are  Involved  to  shelter  the  Infant  organism. 
Free  speech,  the  right  of  public  mec.lng. 
every  form  of  lawful  political  a<;ttatlon  and 
constitutional  right  arc  p.iraded  and  r.sserted. 
Alliance  is  sought  with  every  popular  move- 
ment toward  the  left. 

The  creation  of  a  mild  liberal  or  social- 
ist regime  In  some  period  of  convulsion  Is  the 
first  milestone.  But  no  sooner  has  this  been 
created  than  It  Is  to  be  overthrown.  Woes 
and  scarcity  resulting  from  CDnfusicn  mupt 
be  exploited.  Collisions.  If  possible  attended 
with  bloodshed,  are  to  be  arranged  b 
the  agents  of  the  new  government  ;■ 
working  people.  Martyrs  are  to  be  manufac- 
tured. An  apologetic  attitude  In  the  rulers 
should  be  turned  to  profit.  Pac.tk;  propa- 
ganda may  be  made  the  mask  of  hatreds  never 
before  manifested  amdng  in<>n  No  faith 
need  be.  indeed  may  be.  kept  v  m- 

munlsts.    Every  act  of  good  »i  .ce. 

of  conciliation,  of  mercy,  of  macnanimtty  on 
the  part  of  governments  or  statesmen  Is  to 
be  utillEed  for  their  ruin.  Then  when  the 
time  Is  ripe  and  the  moment  opportune. 
every  form  of  lethal  violence  from  mob  re- 
volt to  private  assassination  must  be  tiscd 
without  stint  or  compunction.  The  citadel 
will  be  stormed  under  the  banners  of  liberty 
and  democracy;  and  once  the  apparatus 
of  power  is  In  the  hands  of  the  brotherhood, 
all  opposition,  all  contrarv  ns  must  be 

extinguished  by  death      I'  .%•  is  but  a 

tool  to  be  used  h  n:   lib- 

erty but  a  sentim.  -of  the 

logician.  The  absolute  rule  or  a  self-chosen 
priesthood  according  to  the  dr>j^maa  It  has 
learned  by  rote  is  to  be  imposed  upon  man- 
kind without  mitlgaUon  projr— Ively  forever. 
All  this,  set  out  in  prosy  iwtbocks.  written 
also  in  blood  In  th?  hMoty  of  several  power- 
ful nations.  Is  the  Connrantst's  faith  and 
purpose.  To  be  forewarned  shculd  be  to  be 
foreanaedl 
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Congress  Still  Listens 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or    NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  am  glad 
to  include  in  my  extension  of  remarks 
a  recent  editorial  In  the  Williston  Her- 
ald, published  at  Williston.  N.  Dak.  The 
article  shows  that  when  constituents  of 
Members  of  Congress  appear  before  con- 
gressional committees  they  generally 
take  home  with  them  the  impressions 
they  receive  and  the  action  Congress 
takes  in  protecting  their  local  interests. 

Why  should  not  all  Members  of  Con- 
press  be  interested  in  each  and  every 
locality  in  our  Nation?  We  are  48  States 
but  one  Nation,  and  every  part  of  every 
State  is  the  concern  of  the  Nation.  I  am 
glad  that  the  citizens  of  Williston  have 
formed  so  favorable  an  impression  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  especially  glad  because  there  are 
certain  groups  with  foreign  ideologies 
that  have  been  busy  trying  to  destroy  the 
confidence  that  our  people  have  in  their 
Congress.  I  think  that  disease  has  about 
run  its  course,  and  the  people  are  again 
beginning  to  realize  that  their  protec- 
tions from  overzealous  bureaus  is  in  the 
Congress.  Heie  follows  the  editorial 
which  speak.--  for  itself: 

News  coming  out  of  Washington  yesterday 
announcing  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  had  for  the  second  time 
attached  a  rider  to  the  Garrison  Dam  ap- 
propriations which.  In  effect,  limited  pool 
operation  of  the  reservoir  to  1.830  feet,  was 
most  heartening  to  people  of  the  Williston 
area. 

Local  backers  of  the  pool  limitatio  i  pro- 
vision had  even  greater  cause  for  Jubilance 
over  this  announcement  than  when  the 
House  voted  its  Initial  restriction  action  In 
December. 

It  was  then  that  some  members  of  the 
State  water  commission  charged  Williston 
with  deceit  and  treachery.  Indicating  that  a 
delegation  had  gone  to  Wasnington  from 
here  under  cover  of  secrecy  and  secured  sup- 
port of  their  proposed  action  from  North 
Dakota  Congressmen,  and  slipped  through 
the  Lemke  limitation  amendment  In  some 
sort  of  an  underhanded  method.  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Gov.  Fred  Aandahl 
and  other  members  of  the  commission  had 
been  told  by  different  Williston  representa- 
tives, both  privately  and  at  a  hearing  in  the 
State  capltol.  that  they  would  carry  their 
fight  to  Congress. 

Particularly  significant  was  recognition  of 
the  views  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
which  from  the  beginning,  was  entirely  sym- 
pathetic in  support  of  the  1.830  pool  level. 

Heartening,  too.  was  the  poi^sibillty  that 
the  big  Buford-Trenton  irrigation  project 
might  finally  be  carried  through  to  comple- 
tion, and  that  the  WUliston  project  also 
constructed,  together  with  a  part  of  the 
Neason  unit  south  of  Ray. 

In  western  North  Dakota  Is  where  Irriga- 
tion Is  needed  most;  where  the  rainfaU  is 
most  meager;  and  where  farmers  have  mani- 
fested a  desire  to  see  it  developed.  Because 
of  these  factors.  It  has  always  seemed  the 
height  of  folly  to  even  gamble  with  a  chance 
of  destroying  either  projects  already  con- 
structed and  In  operation  or  those  already 
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surveyed  and  approved  for  construction,  as 
the  1,850-foot  level  most  assuredly  would  do. 

But  above  all  else  the  news  was  heartening 
because  It  enlarges  faith  in  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government. 

If  its  cause  is  Just,  and  It  does  not  seek 
to  deprive  any  other  community  or  section 
of  the  State  of  its  legally  constituted  rights. 
a  community,  though  It  be  comparatively 
small  and  stand  alone,  failing  to  receive 
recognition  by  its  own  State  authorities,  can 
appeal  to  Congress  and  Its  voice  will  be 
heard. 

There  was  a  time  when  Williston  stood 
alone  in  the  controversy  that  has  now  be- 
come a  topic  of  State-wide  discussion. 

But  this  was  not  for  long.  When  it  was 
learned  that  our  people  were  In  no  manner 
registering  opposition  to  a  high  dam.  and 
only  sought,  for  the  security  of  our  people, 
deferment  In  fixing  the  final  pool  level  of 
Garrison  Reservoir  until  experience  was  had 
In  its  operation,  and  asked  that  the  ultimate 
determination  of  that  level  be  left  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  other  commu- 
nities over  the  State,  recognizing  the  reason- 
ableness of  our  contention,  began  rallying 
to  our  support. 

Then  when  Congressmen  Lemke  and 
ilOBET.TsoN,  who  had  stood  solidly  with  us 
despite  a  bombardment  of  protests  which  the 
opposition  had  hurled  at  them  in  Washing- 
ton, saw  Minot  and  other  larger  communities 
and  organizations  enter  the  fight  with  us, 
they  too  continued  to  stand  against  all  oppo- 
sition, headed  by  the  Governor,  the  "brass 
hats."  and  other  dignitaries  of  the  State. 
The  fact  that  tlie  committee  has  for  the  sec- 
ond time  carried  through  with  these  two 
Congressmen  indicates  a  feeling  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  their  colleagues  which  cannot 
help  but  add  to  their  stature  as  real  states- 
men. 

Heartening,  too.  Is  the  fact  that.  In  face 
of  all  the  confident  opposition  and  the  big 
array  of  witnesses  during  this  secend  hear- 
ing, one  of  the  largest  and  most  Important 
committee  groups  In  Congress  clung  to  its 
principle  of  giving  ear  to  the  "little  fellow," 
and  seeking  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
common  man. 

Whatever  may  be  the  benefits  to  come 
from  Garrison  Dam,  and  to  whatever  remote 
portion  of  the  State  those  benefits  may  reach. 
Williston  wants  to  see  every  person,  every 
community,  get  Its  fullest  measure.  We  be- 
lieve this  can  be  accomplished  without  the 
necessity  of  surrendering  benefits  which  our 
own  people  have  already  earned  by  sacrificial 
toil  through  the  years. 

And  while  political  repercussions  of  one 
sort  or  another  have  been  threatened  from 
the  present  controversy,  there  should  be  a 
common  ground  somewhere,  when  tempers 
are  cooled  and  conclusions  based  on  tolerant 
thinking,  where  those  who  sincerely  have  the 
best  Interests  of  all  the  State  at  heart  could 
meet,  so  that  every  section  of  the  State  could 
maintain  Its  own  individual  era  of  progress 
and  In  turn  contribute  more  bountifully  to 
building  a  truly  greater  North  Dekota. 


Veterans'  Housing  Survey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  from  James  S.  DeLaurier.  pub- 
lisher of  the  Hammond  (Ind.)  Times,  the 


result  of  a  survey  pertaining  to  veterans' 
housing  conducted  by  that  newspaper. 
These  statistics  have  been  carefully 
compiled  through  information-seeking 
coupons  publi-shed  in  his  daily  news- 
paper, and  coor)eration  was  received 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  real- 
estate  boards,  labor  leaders,  and  Purdue 
University.  In  this  great  industrial  area 
of  the  Calumet  region,  the  following 
facts  were  revealed  concerning  the  hous- 
ing crisis  as  it  affects  the  returning  vet- 
eran and  industrial  workers  generally: 

First.  Seventy  percent  of  the  question- 
naires were  answered  by  veterans  of 
World  War  H. 

Second.  The  survey  estimates  that  the 
Calumet  region  will  need  approximately 
15.000  homes  in  the  next  2  years. 

Third.  Forty-seven  jjercent  are  now 
renting,  while  53  percent  are  housed  with 
friends  or  relatives. 

t'ourth.  Seventy-six  percent  of  the 
veterans  answering  planned  to  build 
homes  costing  between  four  and  seven 
thousand  dollars,  while  24  percent  desire 
to  rent. 

Fifth.  Thirty-eight  percent  of  the  vet- 
erans disclose  they  had  from  three  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  dollars  as  down 
payments  and  62  percent  disclose  they 
had  between  one  thou.sand  and  three 
thousand  dollars  for  down  payment. 

Sixth.  Sixty-eight  percent  could  pay 
rentals  between  thirty  and  forty  dollars 
per  month  and  32  percent  from  forty  to 
fifty  dollars  per  month. 

Mr.  DeLaui'ier  stated  that  upon  check- 
ing with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  ofiBces,  he  found  that  during 
February  far  more  veterans  returned  to 
the  Calumet  region  than  during  Janu- 
ary. Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  above 
survey  was  conducted  during  January, 
it  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  housing 
situation  will  become  more  critical  as  the 
months  pass. 

On  accoimt  of  the  outstanding  railroad 
and  water  transportation  facilities  in 
this  Indiana  Calumet  area,  numerous  in- 
dustries will  also  move  into  this  region 
which  will  further  congest  the  housing 
situation. 

The  above  Information  is  extremely 
valuable  to  builders,  contractors,  and 
material  men.  esfiecially  in  congested  in- 
dustrial areas  so  they  may  realize  that 
the  great  demand  during  this  emergency 
is  for  low-priced  homes.  The  building 
Industry  wUl  need  the  aid,  assistance, 
and  cooperation  of  our  Government  in 
solving  this  necessary  reconversion 
problem. 


Intenrention  in  Internal  Affairs  of  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

or  NEW   TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 


AMD 


thf 


ici^e 


sent  bpr  me  today  to  the  Secretary  of 
State: 

IfASCH  4.  1SM6. 
Hon   Jiotxs  P  BTmNxs. 
Se^etary  of  State. 

Department  of  State. 

Waihington.  D.  C. 

Mr.   Sxcutart:  Alont;  with   a  great 

y  of  my  constituents,  I  wish  to  pru- 

State  Department's  poUcy  of  Intcr- 

in   the   Internal  affairs  of  Spain,  as 

It  endangers   world   peace   and    Is 

to  a  long-established  policy  of  this 

In  my  opinion.  It  is  definitely  in  the 

of  Kus-Ma  rather  than  of  the  United 

and  IS  further  Russian  appeasement 

'  agreed  upon  at  Potsdam. 

d  we  as  a  nation  tolerate  any  other 

'  ^  that   we  were  Fascists  be- 

li  •  I'.s  cf  our  Capital  City  are  not 

I    to  Tote,  or   that   a   number   of  cur 

have  poll  taxes  which  prevent  Negroes 

whites  from  voting,  or   would   we 

any  nation   telhn?  us  what   perron 

u'd  elect  as  President?     Of  rni-rse.  we 

nu'.:    yet   that   Is   precis  p.>Ucy 

pursuing    tn    both    A  i    and 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  Colonel 

Is  elected  in  Argentina  he  can  tnanlt 

1  utile   Eraden    of    our    State    Depart- 
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Is  a  military  dictator  and  I  certainly 
not  want  to  zti  him  the  head  of  cur 

MlK^ary    dictators,    howpver.    have 
^ --'.l 


In  Spa:n  ai 

C'in.      He   c  :        ^t. 

lan-^:sts  or  ~  have  al- 

en  a  small  n ;...  ...  o,  ..a.  despite 

a7anda  to  the  contrary. 
_»  statements  will.  I  am  sure,  be  ccr- 
d    by    our    wartime    Ambassador    to 
D.-  Carlton  J.  H.  Hayes,  and  our  recent 
r.dcr.  ttti.  Armour 

can  \;e  Justify  r  ng  the  Balkan 

.ind   Poland   :i  ^  -^lavta   where 

i:s  ic  stccwes  of  malm  are  in  control. 

rccc?niae  Spam  where  the  Falangists 

a  minority  among  the  people  and  are 

y    in    Francos    cabinet.      Is    ccm- 

something    different    from    fascism 

lie  -American  pour   of  view?     If  so.  I 

Ilk"  to  lini.w  wiiat  the  fundamental 

.ire. 

i  are  with  respect   to  Spain   that 

lip  service,  the  S  .anish  Gcvernment 

little  to  Hitler  duriug  the  war.     It 

w    materials   to   both   stdta.    which   It 

-i^ht  to  do.  and  finally,  at  the  request 

Ambassador,   cut   of!  all  supplies  to 

The  sole  contribution  in  the  way 

was  one  token  division  and  one  air 

which  was  sent  to  fight  the  Rus- 

^  rho  lent  aid  to  Franco's  enemies  cur- 

civil  war.     The  division   was  subse- 

recalled  at  the  request  cf  our  Am- 

r  Carlton  Hayes. 

Contjrast    Russia's    behavior    with    that    cf 

durini?  the  same  period.     Stalin   not 

d  with  Hitler  in  starting  tr.e 

.rge  armies  invaded  and  sj.ie.i 

Pi:iand  aud  a  large  section  of  FinlauU 

Baltic  countries.    In  addition  Stalin 

Hiiler's  armies  with  raw  materials 

3  and  cut  off  supplies  to  the  Allies 

wolf  turned  on  the  Jackal"  in  July 


h! 


Rfissia's  behavior  is  to  lie  excused  on  the 
at  expediency,  so  should  Spain's 
was  far  less  able  to  cope  with  Hitler's 
of  invasion  than  the  Reds  were. 
donunant  group  in  the  United  front 
Franco  overthrew  consisted  chiefly  of 
pt  oclaimed  Anarchists.  Communists, 
Syndic  alists  and  Socialists  who  during  the 
civil  war  on  a  large  scale  destroyed 
s.  shot  down  and  butchered  unarmed 
pa1*«tl|and  nuns  by  the  thousands.  That  is 
tbm  fr}up  that  Stalin  and  his  cohorts  all 
over  tie  world  want  to  •••  wrtowd  to  power 
In  Spa  n.    No  one  is  so  n«tv«  nov  as  to  be- 


lieve  that  Stalin   has  any   interest   tn   pro- 
moting democracy  in  Spain. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly our  policy  of  cooperating  with  Com- 
munist-Socialist dominated  France,  we  are 
playing  Stalin's  game.  If  a  monarchtstic  or 
*-uly  democratic  regime  were  established  In 
Spain  the  Russia  Communists  and  their 
fents  all  over  the  world  would  not  be  sat- 
isfied, and  would  continue  their  attacks  on 
the  new  Spanish  Government  with  the  same 
intensity  that  they  are  now  attacking  the 
present  regime. 

When  the  Spanish  picture  Is  analyzed  in 
cold  light  of  realism  the  onlv  true  reason 
that  the  ci  ■  ■  ments 

are  oppose  of  his 

lack  of  love  for  democracy  but  he  de- 

feated their  plot  to  communi^v  o. ....;.  when 
they  thought  that  unfortunate  country  was 
In  their  grasp.  As  Winston  Churchill,  when 
he  described  communism  and  its  methods  tn 
1937.  said: 

"Is  it  not  an  exact  account  of  the  com- 
munistic plot  which  h.i.';  plu:.  n  into 
the  present  li;d"- 11.=:  welter  ii  he  de- 
sires of  the  o\  /.ing  majority  ol  Span- 
iards on  both  . ..:. 

Very  truly  yours. 

William   B    BAaar. 
Member  of  Congress. 


Income-Tax  Credit  for  Charty  Practice 
of  Physicians 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNicnctt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPP.ESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  fXiend  my  remarks  in  the  RtccRO.  I 
include  the  followine  editorial  from  Cur- 
rent Comment  for  February  9.  1946: 
iNroM«-T.\x  caiDiT  ro.!  cHAtiTT  p«jM:-nci  or 

PHTSiCIANS 

The  value  of  the  services  rendered  an- 
nually by  physicians  of  this  country  in  the 
treatment  ol  Um  lnrtm«l  atefe  for  wtUeti  Ukty 
receive  10  ccm|p«aaMeM  ha*  bMB  csUiMtMl 
as  in  excess  of  $3o  ■■  ^)0.  RaeafBltton  cf 
this  tremendous  c  .uon  auul*  by  phy- 

sicians for  the  public  good  is  reflected  in  a 
bill.  H.  R.  5296.  introduced  In  the  Cougrces 
January  30  b.  Representative  Class  Boothx 
Lucx.  of  Connecticut.  The  measure  provides 
that  physicians,  surgeons,  and  dentists,  com- 
mencing with  the  taxable  year  ld46  shall  be 
allowed  an  additional  credit  as  a  deduction 
on  their  income  tax  equal  in  terms  of  per- 
centages to  that  portion  of  iheir  time  each 
year  which  l.«  devoted  to  charity,  free  clinic 
work,  and  public  research  work!  The  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  will  prescritw 
by  regulation,  it  is  contemplated,  the  method 
of  computing  such  time  and  the  proof  which 
shall  t>e  required  in  suljstantlaticn 

At  the  time  the  bill  was  Introduced  Repre- 
sentative Lu:e  had  inserted  in  the  CoNcai»- 
sioNAL  RxcoBo  a  statement  embodying  the 
Justification  for  her  sponsorship  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  connection  with  the  manv  pro- 
posals t>eing  made  for  various  kinds  of  gov- 
ernmental control  of  medicine,  she  said: 

"None  of  these  proposals  is  a  logical  de- 
velopment of  the  American  system  of  recog- 
nizing, promoting,  and  rewarding  individual 
choice  and  achievement.  In  our  earlier  his- 
tory pioneer  medicos  were  rewarded  for  their 
frequently  ill-paid  devotion  by  a  very  special 
place  in  the  community,  high  respect  from 
their  fellow  citizens  and  patients,  and  pay- 
ment in  lovmgly  prepared  delicacies  where 


cash  was  scarce.  Those  times  have  largely 
vanished.  To  become  a  doctor,  a  surgeon, 
a  dentist  now  requires  some  8  or  9  years  of 
unremuneratlve  and  expensive  schooling. 
Until  he  has  completed  all  this,  usually  by 
the  time  he  Is  29  or  30,  the  doctor  cannot 
even  begin  to  earn  his  own  bread  and  salt, 
much  less  begin  to  repay  himself  for  the 
costs  of  learning  his  profession." 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  all  repu- 
table physicians  give  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time  to  the  treatment  of  patients 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  the  services  In 
any  way  except  by  gratitude,  the  statement 
continT:e.<: 

^  as  to  the  amount  of  tht 
p.  .ces   indicate  that  the  perc. 

rante  irom  around  20  to  45  of  all  trealmeiua 
given.  This  is  a  direct  contribution  on  the 
part  of  the  physician,  surgeon,  or  dentist  to 
the  public  welfare.  In  addition  are  the  hours 
spent  without  pay  in  public  research  work, 
on  hospitals'  boards,  and  on  boards  of  chari- 
table oVganizatlons.  All  this  must  be  chalked 
up  to  professional  do  since  it  results 

In  no  return  ard  oft.  ..res  the  practi- 

tioner to  :  n  his  working  day  to  15  or 

16  bourse:  n  times  cf  epidemic.    There 

are  no  limits  possible  on  a  doctor's  working 
dav" 

Because  of  the  facts  so  well  set  forth  in  her 
St  ~  'ft  believes  that 

ti.  :  by  her  bill  Is 

fully  Jie  is  pending  be- 

fore >  'cr    rn    Ways    and 

M'.r.f    v.h.rre.  it  niav  te  !.  It  will  be 

given  ccnsidcraticn  by  the  .  :..:.. .'.tee  In  con- 
nection with  its  program  to  revise  the  in- 
come-tax law. 


The  Time  Has  Cosie  for  Plain  Talk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  194S 

Mr  RAINS.  ^'  "  aker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  reii  1  the  Record,  I  in- 

clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Anniston  »A!a.>  Star  of  P.?bruary  24. 
This  is  a  timely  and  thought-provoking 
editorial  on  a  subject  of  paramount 
concern : 

THE   TIME   HAS  COME   FOB   US  TO  TELL  BUSSIA   TO 

sTrp  Tmowmvc  heb  bulky  wejciit  abound 
It  msy  seem  imperttneni  for  a  newspaper 
as  small  as  the  Anniston  Star,  publtthcd  in  a 
city  as  small  a^  Anniston  Ala  .  to  keep  rais- 
ing Its  voice  with  re«pect  to  the  foreign  re- 
lations cf  our  Gi  ■  t.  But  we  cannot 
forget  the  observn  m  eastern  sage  who 
onco  said  that  "he  who  will  not  take  heed  of 
thingj  far  away  will  soon  find  trouble  near 
at  hand  '  And  It  is  In  appreciation  of  the 
eternal  verities  of  that  truljm  that  we  feel 
Impelled  every  new  and  then  to  try  to  bring 
home  to  th»  consciousness  of  our  readers  the 
fact  that  unless  we  first  settle  our  afTalrs  in 
the  world  at  large  we  cannot  enjoy  the  bless- 
ings of  peace  and  prosperity  In  our  domestic 
economy. 

We  often  have  stated  In  recent  years  that 
our  world  has  shrunk  from  the  relative  size 
of  a  grapefruit  to  that  of  an  English  walnut. 
And  since  this  is  true,  we  must  realize  that 
what  we  used  to  refer  to  as  foreign  news  has 
now  become  local  news  in  every  city.  town, 
and  hamlet  In  the  United  Sutes.  Indeed,  we 
have  twice  seen  In  our  own  time  how  a  bomb 
thrown  at  an  Austrian  grand  duke  In  the 
Utile  Boanian  city  of  Sarajevo,  how  an  Ital- 
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Ian  Invasion  of  Ethiopia,  a  Spanish  civil  war, 
a  German  Invasion  of  the  Rhineland.  Japa- 
nese Invasion  of  Manchuria,  and  a  pitched 
battle  between  Japs  and  Chinese  at  the 
Marco  Polo  bridge  near  Peking  eventually 
changed  the  way  of  life  of  every  individual 
American. 

It  shotild  be  patent  to  any  thinking  per- 
son, therefore,  that  we  cannot  fail,  with  im- 
punity, to  take  heed  of  things  far  away.  And 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  brilliant  young 
Congressman  from  our  neighbor  city  of 
Gadsden.  Albest  Rains,  who  has  but  recently 
returned  from  a  tour  of  observation  in  Eu- 
rope, agrees  with  our  point  of  view.  For  in 
an  interview  with  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  Birmingham  News  last  Sun- 
day he  said : 

"We  can  no  longer  feel  as  voters,  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  in  the  light  of  our  responsibility 
lor  world  peace,  that  our  main  concern  is 
With  local  affairs  or  event  national  domcotic 
affairs,  and  that  foreign  affairs  are  the  con- 
cern of  the  President,  the  State  Department, 
and  a  few  commentators. 

"We  may  be  proud  that  we  are  an  Idealistic 
Nation,  a  Nation  which  hates  injustice  and 
tyranny,  but  we  must  also  guard  agalnit  our 
greatest  national  weakness — the  tendency  to 
proclaim  our  ideals  and  then  let  o'vlier  p*;cple 
carry  them  out. 

"Because  of  our  position  of  leaderrhip,  the 
economy  of  the  world  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern to  thU  Nation.  Wars  are  born  of  de- 
pressions. Hungry  people  arc  dangerous.' 
This  Is  eternally  true.  And  hence  It  be- 
comes the  duty  of  this  richest  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  to  give  unstinted  support 
to  UNRRA  and  to  supplement  the  work  of 
that  great  humanitarian  agency  by  sending 
feed  and  clothing  to  the  starving  peoples 
of  the  world  through  the  medium  of  cur 
manifold  charitable  organizations.  It  is  not 
right,  however,  to  send  more  to  Italy,  an 
enemy  nation,  than  we  send  to  China,  a 
country  which  sufTered  through  14  long  years 
In  a  war  that  was  of  vital  concern  to  us. 

Nor  can  we  salve  our  consciences  by  merely 
sending  food  to  the  peoples  cf  dispossesfed 
nations.  We  have  got  to  cease  being  a  Nation 
of  mere  headline  readers — a  people  who 
"cheer  the  victory  parades  and  evade  all 
responsibility  toward  the  principles  for  which 
the  war  was  fought. "  We  have  got  to  become 
a  more  studious,  a  better  Informed,  a  more 
alert  people,  to  the  end  that  we  may  never 
again  have  to  waste  cur  sutwtance  and 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  our  best  young  men 
In  the  fighting  of  a  defensive  war  for  which 
we  were  not  prepared.  Indeed,  until  the 
world  becomes  civilized  enough  to  settle  Its 
differences  by  means  of  legal  process,  we 
must  remain  able  to  Implement  our  words 
with  force  against  an  aggressor  nation  any- 
where in  the  world. 

We  would  not  now  stigmatize  Russia,  cur 
recent  ally,  as  an  aggreasor.  We  sympathize 
with  her  desire  for  security;  we  fully  under- 
stand the  terrible  price  she  has  had  to  pay 
In  order  to  maintain  her  territorial  integrity 
and  her  way  of  life.  But  today  she  U  throw- 
ing her  bulky  weight  around  In  such  a  way  as 
to  Impinge  on  the  security  of  other  friendly 
peoples,  including  the  United  States  of 
America.  She  says  she  is  being  "encircled' 
by  the  so-called  capitalist  countries  of  the 
world,  but  unless  we  in  turn  become  encircled 
It  Is  high  time  that  we  call  on  her  to  halt 
before  it  Is  too  late  for  us  to  do  anything 
•bout  it. 

This  paper  does  not  believe  that  It  Is  In 
the  Interest  of  world  peace  or  of  world  trade 
that  we  should  attempt  to  keep  Russia  per- 
manently landlocked.  Under  International 
agreement  she  should  have  access  to  warm 
water.  But  when  she  not  only  attempts  to 
dominate  the  Balkan  SUtes.  but  western 
Europe,  the  Scandinavian  States,  the  Middle 
Bast.  Turkey,  and  the  Dardanelles.  Greece 
aud  the  Dodecanese,  which  would  mean  the 


destruction  of  Britain's  lifeline  to  the  Far 
East  In  the  Mediterranean,  It  Is  enough  to 
give  pause  to  every  thinking  American. 

Heretofore,  the  British  Fleet  has  been  a 
wall  of  protection  for  us  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic, but  such  encirclement  as  Russia  seems  to 
envisage  would  reduce  Britain  to  a  second- 
or  third-rate  power,  and  we  must  decide  now 
whether  we  want  to  trade  off  Britain  and 
France  Icr  Russia.  We  have  ^ot  to  d?clde. 
too.  if  we  are  to  be  deprived  of  access  to 
middle  eastern  oil  by  Russia's  "peaceful" 
penetration  and  whether  we  are  to  be  driven 
from  the  high  seas  by  the  superfleet  that 
Stalin  says  he  plans  to  build  in  the  next  5  or 
10  years. 

It  may  even  now  be  too  late  to  recoup  our 
loss  in  world  prestige;  for  v.hile  Russia  has 
been  playing  for  world  stakes,  we  here  at 
heme  have  been  engaged  in  the  precipitate 
demobilization  of  our  armed  forces  and  In  a 
class  v^ar  among  ourselves,  while  the  Con- 
gress has  been  wasting  the  people's  time  and 
money  over  more  or  less  futile  investigations, 
plus  a  filibuster  that  ought  never  to  have  been 
provoked.  And  business  as  usual  seems  to  be 
our  objective  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war 
is  not  officially  over. 

Walter  Lippmann  makes  the  pertinent  sug- 
gestion that  we  send  our  Pacific  Fleet  into 
the  Atlantic  for  a  visit  to  strategic  places  to 
let  the  world  know  that  while  we  have  all 
but  destroyed  our  Army,  our  Navy  is  still  a 
potent  force.  But  right  at  the  moment  Rus- 
sia Is  needling  us  as  well  as  Britain  in  the 
Far  East,  and  that  is  the  part  of  the  world 
where  we  have  moral  commitments  going 
back  as  far  as  the  time  of  John  Hay. 

And  In  spite  of  Russian  propaganda,  we 
should  not  retire  from  China  until  we  know 
definitely  Just  where  Russia  proposes  to  stop 
In  her  own  program  of  expansion.  Maybe  our 
new  military  Ambassador  to  the  Kremlin,  Lt. 
Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  can  get  the  answer.  At 
least.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  not  pull  any 
punches  by  way  of  letting  Stalin  know  that 
we  did  not  send  him  lend-lease  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  title  in  fee  simple  to  all  of 
the  big  round  world. 
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OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  follovunng  editorial  from  the 
Washington   Daily   News    of   March   4, 
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bring  congress  up  to  date 

The  La  Pollette-Monroney  committee, 
created  last  year  to  study  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Congress  and  to  recom- 
mend improvements,  came  out  today  with 
an  admirable  report. 

The  American  people  have  been  increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  evident  inability  of 
Congress  to  play,  with  maximum  effective- 
ness, its  proper  role  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Their  concern  was  reflected  in  a 
flood  of  suggestions  to  the  committee.  To 
all.  the  committee  applied  this  simple  test: 
"Will  they  strengthen  Congress  and  enable 
It  to  do  a  better  Job?" 

Congress  will  gain  strength  and  ability  to 
do  an  Immensely  better  Job  If  it  adopts  the 
La  Follette-Monroney  proposals.  Here  are 
some  of  the  changes  that  would  be  made: 

The  unwieldy  committees,  with  their  over- 
lappings  and  conflicts,  would  be  greatly  sim- 


plified. The  Senate  would  have  only  18 
standing  committees  Instead  of  33;  the 
House  on!y  18  instead  of  48.  Each  commit- 
tee's Jurisdiction  would  be  clearly  defined. 
Each  would  have  a  small,  well-qualified  staft 
of  research  experts,  and  no  longer  would 
have  to  depend  on  inevitably  biased  depart- 
ments and  bureaus  of  the  executive  branch 
for  fact-an4-figure  information. 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  would  be 
enlarged  and  strengthened  to  give  skilled 
research  assistance  to  individual  Congress- 
men. 

Each  Senator  and  Representative  would 
have  an  able,  well-paid  adminlstrntlve  as- 
sistant to  look  after  the  errr.nd  funning  and 
other  nonlegislatlve  work  that  new  abscr'os 
a  huge  part  of  the  average  Member's  energy 
and  time. 

Congress  cculd  no  longer  approve  appro- 
priations without  regard  for  Federal  Income. 
It  would  be  rec.uired  to  keep  the  total  of  ap- 
propiiations  within  anticipated  revenue  or. 
by  record  vote,  to  express  Itself  in  favor  ol 
Increasing  the  public  debt. 

Congressicnr.l  time  would  be  used  more 
effectively.  A  heavy  burden  of  petty,  detail 
work  would  be  lifted,  for  Instance,  by  giving 
the  Dli-trict  cf  Columbia  self-rule  instead 
of  requiring  Congress  to  serve  as  Washing- 
ton's city  council. 

Organized  groups  e:;erting  pressure  on 
Congress  would  be  required  to  regiEier  them- 
selves and  their  agents  and  to  report  lobbying 
expenditures. 

The  810.000  salaries  of  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives would  be  raised  to  $15,0C0  a 
year. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  will  be  en- 
thusiastic about  the  proposals  for  higher 
pay,  jjensions,  and  more  help  for  themselves. 
But  there  will  be  bitter  opposition  to  other 
suggestions,  especially  those  for  reforming 
the  committee  systems  and  reducing  their 
size.  That  would  mean  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  committee  chairmen,  and  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  have  risen  to  these 
positions  of  power  by  long  service  do  not, 
naturally,  want  to  give  them  up.  But  the 
La  Pollette-Monroney  report  states  a  com- . 
pell  ing  reason : 

"No  adequate  improvement  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress  can  be  undertaken  or  ef- 
fected unless  Congress  first  reorganizes  Its 
present  obsolete  and  overlapping  committee 
structure.  This  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant test  of  whether  Congress  is  willing 
to  strengthen  itself  and  Its  organization  to 
carry  the  tremendous  work  load  that 
present-day  governmental  problems  place 
upon  It." 


Production  Subsidies  in  the  Housing 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  iny  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Baltimore  Sim  of  March  3, 
1946; 

production  SITBSIDirS  IN  THE  HOUSING  PROCBAM 

President  Truman  has  now  hit  squarely 
at  one  of  the  sticking  poinu  in  the  House 
debate  on  the  Patman  housing  bill  and  the 
general  emergency-housing  program.  It  is 
that  $600,000,000  worth  cf  what  the  euphe- 
mistic Mr.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt  calls  pre- 
miums,   alias    subsidies.      These    subsidies 
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paid  to  manufacturers  of  housing 
including  prefabricated  elements. 
t    the   production.     Critics   of    the 
tlan  say.  with  considerable  justiflca- 
subsidies  are  a  form  of  economic 
.  in  principle,  bad. 
1  lere  are  some   Impressive   things  to 
>n  the  other  side   of  the  debate  at 
moment  in   history.     Mr.  Truman 
said   some   of   them   In   bis  special 
the  Speaker   of   the   House.     They 
;  said  at  greater  length  and  In  im- 
Jetail  by  Representative  Mikk  Mon- 
Oklahoma,   in   the  House  debate, 
ions  raised  by  the  Messrs.  Tru- 
MoNKONKT  have  already  swung  the 
Association  of  Home  Builders  from 
opposition  to  unquattfled  accept - 
the  V/yatt  subsidy  program.     For  the 
association  knows  most  po.gn- 
liat  everybody  else  .s  aware  of — that 
iciateriaLs  is  one  of  the  big  obstacles 
to  an  all-out  housing  construction 
.erybody  agrees,  too.  that  price  ceil- 
account  for  this  production   lack, 
n.  are  we  likely  to  get  away  from 
ings?     Probably  not  for  some  time, 
not  going  to  get  away  from  price 
something  else  must  be  done, 
ly  other  thing  that  can  be  done,  say 
of  the  Wyatt  plan,  is  to  pay  sub- 
manufacturers  who  can  prove  that 
margins  require  this  kind  of  he. p. 
Mr  MoffitoNET  has  some  especially 
comment.     For  these  are  not  the 
lUbsidies  which  have  been  offered  in 
line,   says    Mr     Monkonct.     These 
are  more  nearly  comparable  to  the 
paid  during   the  war   to   high-cost 
of    certain    needed    metals,    like 


gument  for  this  kind  of  producers' 

IS  rather  different  from   the  argu- 

the  consumers  suljstdies.     The  lat- 

.  are  a  way  by  which  the  Govern- 

keep  food  prices  down  and  so  buy 

for    higher   wages   and   salaries. 

}roducers'  subsidies  are  paid  to  hlgh- 

nal   producers  who  might   not   be 

l}roduce  at  all  without  them.     As  Mr. 

puts  the  Issue,  it  Is  a  quenion  cf 

bsidies  to  high-ccxst  marginal  pro- 

n  order  to  get  an  additional  volume 

:  or  rejecting  subsidies,  and  Just 

the  needed  production.     To  bcosc 

to  the  point  where  these  high-cost 

prcxlucers    could    operate    without 

would  be.  Mr.  Monkoney  fears,  to 

nonmarginal    (the    efficient)    po- 

nduly    large    profits.      The    subsidy 

permits  both  the  nonsubsldizcd  and 

producers  to  make  about  the 

1   rate   of  profit.     Certainly   the 

on  critics  of  the  subsidy  plan  to 

production  can  be  secured  without 

If    ceilings    are    to    be    continued. 

what  President  Truman  i«  sig- 
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for  White-Collar  Workers 
aod  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 


or   MAHTLAND 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  1.  1946 


Mr.  pALESANDRO.  Mr  Speaker. 
under  le  ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  b?fore  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee !  nd  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
OR3c?  aid  Poet  Roads  of  the  Hous^  of 
R?pre£eitatives: 


STATKMCNT    BCTOKK    THK    CTVIL    SKRVICX 
COMMISSION 

Commissioner  Flemming,  In  his  testimony 
Monday  morning,  pointed  out  that  pay  In- 
creases in  Industry  range  from  50  to  55  per- 
cent since  January  1941.  and  that  the  wage 
board  employees  in  the  Government's  navy 
yards  will  in  all  protability  receive  a  total  In- 
crease of  approximately  54  percent. 

These  figures  are  sufficient  Justification,  to 
my  mind,  for  seeking  an  increase  of  25  per- 
cent for  the  white-collar  group  of  Govern- 
ment employees.  Instead  of  the  11  perc?nt 
that  would  be  granted  under  the  terms  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  pay  bill  cnginally 
introduced  by  Senator  Downit.  or  the  20  per- 
cent advccited  by  the  Civ.l  S?rvice  Commis- 
sion. It  seems  to  me  definitely  unfair  that 
there  should  be  discrimination  against  any 
group  of  employees,  particularly  against  any 
group  working  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Some  persons  contend  that  the  pay  scales 
of  white-collar  employees  and  tht;se  who  work 
at  the  manual  trades  are  net  susceptible  of 
comparison.  With  that  view  I  cannot  agree. 
Each  man  is  an  individual.  Each  man  has 
the  same  elementary  needs  ofiood.  clothing 
and  shelter  for  h'mself  and  for  his  family.  He 
has  a  right  to  expect  to  bring  up  his  family 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  whether 
he  works  In  one  Job  or  another  makes  little 
difference  that  I  can  see. 

There  was  some  years  ago.  when  white* 
collar  workers  enjoyed  more  favorable  condi- 
tions in  comparison  with  manual  workers 
than  they  do  today,  the  attempt  to  divide 
these  two  groups  by  assurances  to  the  white- 
collar  man  th.u  his  services  were  of  much 
greater  importance  to  society,  and  that  he 
should  not  mjke  common  cause  with  the 
tradesman.  The  white-cOllar  man  was  told 
that  he  had  greater  opportunities  and.  In 
general,  a  much  more  favorable  position 

Today  the  white-collar  man  knows  that 
this  Is  not  so:  the  tradesman's  pay  has  In- 
creased considerably  more  than  his  own.  and 
It  is  tne  white-collar  man  who  now  occupies 
the  unfavorable  position.  It  is  not  very  com- 
forting to  him  to  be  told  now  that  he 
shouldn't  expect  as  much  as  the  tradesman. 

I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any  dis- 
tinction. It  costs  the  white-collar  man  as 
much  to  live  as  the  tradesman  Perhaps  it 
coets  him  a  little  more,  because  he  must  wear 
"  good  clothes  on  the  Job.  whereas  the  trades- 
man wears  •'  clothes  that  are  less  ex- 
pensive and               -  of  enduring  heavy  wear. 

Some  men  are  trained  to  work  with  the 
hand  and  some  to  work  with  the  brain  Some 
men  can  keep  accounts,  some  men  can  oper- 
ate a  slide  rule  There  are  differences  in  their 
equipment,  and  that  Is  why  they  choose  dif- 
ferent types  cf  Jobs.  But  there  Is  no  real 
difference  In  them  as  human  beings.  They 
want  the  same  sort  of  deal  for  their  families, 
and  they  want  that  to  t>e  a  square  deal. 

Mr.  Flemmings'  testimony  brought  out  the 
point  that  the  Increase  granted  by  the  re- 
vised form  of  Senator  Downet's  pay-increase 
bill.  S  1415.  as  it  now  stands,  if  combined 
with  the  increase  granted  by  the  Pay  Act  of 
1943,  Just  barely  covers  the  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  since  1941. 

Bvit.  as  he  also  showed,  pay  in  Industry  and 
In  navy  yards  has  gone  considerably  bevond 
that.  The  increase  In  living  costs  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  33  percent.  Industry  and 
navy  yard  pay  inrreases  run  about  20  percent 
above  that  figure. 

If  S.  1415.  with  its  11-percent  Increase.  Just 
covers  the  rise  in  living  costs,  surely  an  addi- 
tional 14-percent  increase  Is  not  unreason- 
able. It  would  still  leave  a  disparity  between 
the  pay  of  Government  employees  and  the 
pay  of  Industrial  workers,  and  even  of  the 
Government's  navy  yard  workers.  The  total 
increase  vould  be  about  47  percent,  at  most. 
Instead  of  the  50  to  55  percent  these  groups 
of  employees  have  received  or  are  at)out  to 
receive. 


I  ttelieve  that  Uncle  Sam  should  be  a  fair 
and  reasonably  generous  employer  Certain- 
ly. th»re  would  t>e  nothing  lavish  about 
grai  his  white-collar  employees  a  gen- 

eral -e  7  points  below  what  he  grants 

to  tradesmen  In  his  navy  yards  and  8  points  ^ 
below  the  going  pay  increase  for  Industry. 
I  think  a  25-percent  increase  is  the  least  this 
Government  can.  In  good  conscience,  offer  to 
the  faithful  men  and  women  who  have  served 
it  so  devotedly  during  the  war  years. 

Several  months  ago  President  Truman  said 
the  increase  should  be  at  least  20  percent. 
Chester  Bowles,  this  week,  said  the  same 
thing  in  his  testimony  on  the  pay  bill.  Other 
Government  .-administrators  have  pointed  out 
the  urgent  need  of  early  and  adequate  salary 
increases  and  have  told  of  their  problems, 
when  so  many  competent  employees  are 
the  service  becatuc  of  lack  of  oppor- 

The  Government  should  at  this  time  not 
only  raise  the  real  wage  value  of  the  basic 
rates  under  the  classification  act  to  a  true 
cost  of  UvmK  level  but  it  should  also,  as  has 
been  the  custom  tti  Industry,  preserve  some 
of  the  wartime  earnings  of  Government 
employees,  in  order  that  their  purchasing 
power  may  be  maintained  on  a  high  enough 
level  so  that  they  will  not  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
advanta;;e  in  comparison  with  other  groups. 

We  have,  it  seems  to  me.  a  duty  and  an 
obligation  to  Government  employees  strong- 
er than  what  we  owe  to  the  employees  alone, 
though  that  Is  a  very  great  obligation  in- 
deed We  have  a  duty  and  a  responsibility 
to  see  that  tue  Government  service  Is  main- 
tained at  a  high  standard,  and  that,  in  the 
long  run.  will  not  be  possible  if  the  men  and 
women  who  would  normally  choose  to  enter 
It  realize  that  they  are  going  to  be  penalized 
If  they  do  so. 

In  the  Interest  of  honest  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment, we  must  be  fair  to  our  Government 
employees.  On  the  basis  of  the  facts  already 
revealed  as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  pay 
Increases  in  Industry,  v/here  white-collar  pay. 
as  Mr  Bowles  has  stated,  rose  34.7  percent 
during  the  war  years,  we  cannot  in  fairness 
grant  a  pay  increase  of  leas  than  25  percent 
to  Government  employees  now. 

STATIMINT  BETOIZ  THl  COMMrTTtE  ON  THE  POST 
omCE    AND    POST    ROADS 

Mr  Chairman  and  members.  I  am  very 
happy  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  speak  In  favor  of  the 
$500  Increase  for  post-offlce  employees.  Some 
persons  contend  that  the  pky  scale  of  the 
post-office  employees  and  those  who  work  at 
manual  trades  are  not  susceptible  of  com- 
parison    With  that  view  I  cannot  agree. 

Each  man  Is  an  Individual.  Each  man  has 
the  same  elementary  needs  for  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  for  himself  and  for  his  fam- 
ily. He  has  a  right  to  exp?ct  to  bring  up  his 
family  in  comfortable  c!rcumstances  .and 
whether  he  works  In  one  Job  or  another 
makes  little  difference  that  I  can  see. 

In  the  Interest  of  honest  and  efficient  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  be  fair  to  our  Government 
employees  and  again  I  urge  this  Increase  In 
salary  for  the  postal  employees  to  meet  the 
blgh  cot',  of  living. 


Justice  for  Postal  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or    NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.      Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
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marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing; editorial  from  the  Binghamton 
(N.  Y. >  Press: 

JUSTICE     FOR     POSTAL     WORK«3M 

Postal  workers  are  entitled  to  the  liberali- 
■ation  In  pay  that  they  currently  seek.  In 
fact,  if  trained  workers  are  to  be  retained  and 
new  workers  recruited,  a  pay  increase  is  man- 
datory. 

Three  years  ago  Congress  gave  these  work- 
ers a  temporary  cos.t-of-livlng  lx>uus  of  $300 
a  year.  This  expired  last  June  and  was  re- 
placed by  a  grant  of  »400  a  year.  But  because 
of  witlrhoiding  taxes,  larger  deductions  for 
retirement  and  return  to  a  40-hour  week,  the 
woikers  netted  only  an  additional  $1.69  a 
week.  Tvko  bills  helote  Congress  would  pro- 
vide $3C0  more  a  year. 

What  the  workers  want  Is  $500.  a  figure 
that  does  not  seem  too  high,  inasmuch  as  the 
permanent  increase  of  last  summer  was  the 
first  in  25  years.  The  postal  workers  seek 
liberalization  of  an  entrance  salary  of  $1,700 
a  year,  an  average  of  $2,500  after  9  years,  and 
$3,000  after  26  years  of  service. 

Although  some  thousands  of  postal  workers 
are  members  of  an  organization  affiliated 
with  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  they  cannot  strike,  nor 
have  they  Inclination  to  do  so.  Chamiels 
of  redreas  open  to  workers  in  private  industry 
are  closed  to  them.     Congress  must  act. 

An  honored  maxim  of  postal  workers  comes 
from  Herodo'^us.  It  is:  "Neither  snow  nor 
rain  nor  heat  nor  gloom  of  night  stays  these 
couriers  from  swift  completion  of  their  ap- 
pointed rounds." 

As  the  most  faithful  of  public  servants, 
and  so  recognized  by  the  public  they  serve, 
they  deserve  generosity.  So  far  they  haven't 
obtained  Justice.  Congress  must  heed  their 
reasonable  picas  lor  pay  adjustment. 


Tlie  Housing  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OI   REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  February  28.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permL'^sion  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  enclosing  a  very  com- 
prehen.sive  letter  from  a  constituent  in 
which  he  discu.sses  the  present  building 
Impasse.  I  commend  this  letter  to  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  Members  of  which 
can  profit  thereby.  At  this  time  we  have 
t>efore  us  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives legislation  which  proposes  to  speed 
up  the  construction  of  housing  for  our 
people.  We  can  well  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  experience  of  this  constituent,  a  vet- 
eran of  the  First  World  War  and  an  ex- 
perienced builder. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hon.  Rot  O.  WooDRtjrr. 

Hoiue  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De\r  Sir:  I  have  never  written  you  before, 
and  will  try  to  make  this  letter  brief,  but 
conditions  In  the  country  have  reached  such 
a  stage  that  I  think  people  should  let  their 
Congressmen  know  how  they  feel  about 
things,  so  I  want  to  get  in  my  2  cents'  worth. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  the  First  World  War.  and 
a  builder  by  trade,  the  past  few  years  have 
specialized  in  the  designing  and  btulding  of 
log  cabins.  My  work  was  stopped  by  the 
war.  Then  I  worked  for  the  Ordnance  as  a 
civilian  employee  until  the  end  of  1945.    For 


years  we  have  been  planning  on  building 
a  tourist  resort  of  log  cabins  and  have  put 
all  cur  savings  into  the  project,  but  now  !t 
seems  that  new  Government  restrictions  on 
building  win  kill  our  chnnces. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  shortage  cf  homes, 
but  think  they  are  going  about  It  In  the 
wrong  manner.  The  bottlenecks  have  been 
shortages  of  material  mostly,  and  we  believe 
the  present  condition  of  the  country  Is  due 
to  the  antics  of  the  labor  unions  and  the 
New  Deal,  which  has  never  solved  anything 
yet.  Instead  of  creatine;  another  crar,  this 
time  In  the  building  Industn.',  why  wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  make  materials  available  to 
all,  and  without  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
that  material? 

If  we  have  so  much  money  that  we  can 
underwrite  "the  British  and  Russian  Empires 
why  can't  we  use  seme  of  it.  If  necessary,  to 
encourage  Increased  production  of  building 
materials  through  subsidy  for  a  few  months, 
or  until  production  catches  up  with  demand? 
Our  idea  is  to  put  reasonable  price  ceilings 
on  materials,  but  lift  all  restrictions  on  the 
use  of  them.  Then  you  will  see  some  build- 
ing; every  builder  will  go  to  bat  and  we  will 
get  those  homes  we  so  badly  need.  But  with 
more  Government  restrictions.  1  am  afraid 
it  will  defeat  the  very  purpose  we  are  trying 
to  achieve,  more  homes.  No  builder  wants 
to  have  some  dizzy  New  Dealer  telling  him 
how  and  when  and  where  he  c.in  build,  but 
make  materials  available  to  all.  and  at  rea- 
sonable costs,  and  lift  restrictions  on  their 
use  and  we  will  see  those  badly  needed  homes 
going  up.  Lumber,  like  a  lot  of  other  items, 
is  too  high.  It  could  be  brought  down  for 
the  time  t>elng,  by  s-ubsldy,  until  supply 
catches  up  with  demand,  then  a  builder  will 
have  some  idea  what  his  Jobs  will  cost  and 
can  go  ahead  without  fear.  Everyone  would 
benefit  by  getting  homes  at  reasonable  cost, 
and  our  money  would  be  helping  Americans 
first,  instead  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
have  talked  with  a  number  of  builders  and 
men  In  business  closely  associated  with  the 
building  business,  and  we  all  feel  the  same 
way  about  it — put  reasonable  price  ceilings. 
on  materials  to  encourage  their  production, 
remove  all  restrictions  on  the  use  of  buUd- 
ing  materials,  making  them  available  to 
everyone  witliout  priorities  or  other  restric- 
tions— then  we  will  get  homes. 

As  to  the  present  labor  situation,  we  are 
getting  no  where,  and  fast.  The  present 
labor  policy  is  leading  us  straight  for  the 
worst  kind  of  inflation  and  then  depression. 
We  must  have  drastic  labor  laws  to  pull  the 
stinger  out  of  the  vmions;  their  arrogance 
and  selfishness  and  political  power  will  ruin 
this  country,  and  they  must  be  curbed,  or  do 
we  want  to  follow  the  path  cf  France?  France 
patterned  its  prewar  government  after  our 
New  Deal:  we  ail  know  what  happened. to 
France.  Labor  unions  are  ail  right  if  kept  in 
their  place,  but  today  they  are  misled  (not 
led)  by  rotten  thugs  and  gangster  poli- 
ticians. Communists,  and  other  radicals,  and 
we  think  Congress  should  do  something 
about  it.  or  we  might  as  well  hand  the  coun- 
try over  to  them. 

Our  only  hope  now  lies  In  Congress:  it  will 
be  too  long  to  wait  till  the  1948  election;  too 
much  damage  Is  being  done  now.  and  we  can 
be  completely  lost  if  we  wait  much  longer. 

As  to  the  UNO.  we  don't  think  the  perma- 
nent home  of  the  UNO  should  be  located  In 
this  country.  Why  have  a  supergovernment 
within  our  borders?  It  would  mean  a  nest 
of  international  spies  always  within  our  bor- 
ders, and  since  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
British  Empire,  why  not  use  one  of  the  many 
islands  the  British  own.  anywhere  they  might 
want,  and  use  it  for  the  liome  of  the  UNO. 
which  I  think  will  turn  out  to  t>e  Just  an- 
other dream  and  a  debating  socleV.  spon- 
sored by  the  Democrats,  ^^e  can't  legislate 
peace  into  the  peoples  of  the  world;  it  must 
be  in  their  hearts  and  minds.  Treaties  are 
only  scraps  ol  paper  when  they  want  to  make 


it  so.  We  have  seen  how  the  variotis  nations 
double-cross  each  other.  Could  we  trust 
them  tyecause  of  a  signed  piece  of  paper?  I 
don't  trust  Russia  any  more  than  I  do  the 
New  Deal,  and  why  should  we  underwrite 
Russia  or  England?  Do  we  have  to  buy  their 
good  will?  If  so,  we  had  better  save  our 
money  and  use  It  for  America  and  Americans. 
Keep  our  defense  forces  Intact,  and  let  yis 
not  scrap  our  weapons  as  we  did  before.  No 
treaty  »ill  enable  us  to  get  sudden  produc- 
tion when  we  might  need  them  again. 

As -to  the  CPA — it  is  getting  to  be  a  Joke, 
but  not  a  funny  one.  They  have  failed  in 
their  purpose;  prices  have  gone  up  and  still 
going  up.  and  we  think  they  should  be  eased 
out  of  existence  very  soon.  Keep  fair-price 
ceilings  on  certain  things  such  as  building 
materials,  clothing,  and  perhaps  a  few  other 
items,  but  for  a  short  time  only,  so  produc- 
tion wiU  catch  up  with  demand;  then  remove 
OPA  and  give  the  people  of  the  country  a 
chance  to  adjust  ttftmselves  wltliout  Govern- 
ment interference.  There  might  be  some 
confusion  to  start  with,  but  it  will  soon  ad- 
Just  itself.  If  certain  tilings  go  too  high, 
a  boycott  will  tak2  care  of  that,  then  lat?r. 
after  production  is  Increased,  competition 
will  even  up  our  keel.  What  we  need  is  pro- 
duction, and  more  of  it,  and  the  removal  of 
restrictions.  Let  us  not  socialize  the  build- 
ing industry  for  another  gang  of  bureaticrats. 
This  is  the  finest  country  In  the  world.  Let 
us  keep  It  that  way. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  R.  Martin. 


Dsmobilization  of  Men  Overseas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  GEELAN 

or  coN?tEcncrT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  GEELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in 
the  Record  a  letter  received  under  recent 
date  from  Mi'.  Clinton  S.  Golden,  chair- 
man, CIO  Veterans  Committee,  in  wliich 
he  advised  me  that  he  was  enclosing  a 
copy  of  an  open  letter  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  attention  of  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  M.^Y,  chairman  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  which  letter 
was  signed  by  Sgt.  James  H.  Roof,  Jr.. 
and  110  other  soldiers  presently  stationed 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  which  I  also  include  In 
the  Record: 

Omci:  OF  Veterans  Committee. 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  11, 194S. 
Mr  Dear  Congressman:  Attached  is  a  copy 
of  a  letter  and  petition  signed  by  111  soldiers 
of  the  American  occupation  forces  in  Korea 
and  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  sent  to  the  CIO  with  the 
request  that  we  endorse  and  forward  it  on  to 
the  Congress. 

We  are  much  gratified  with  this  expression 
of  confidence  in  our  organization,  and  we  are 
happy  to  comply  with  their  wishes  insofar 
as  possible.  We  must  point  out.  however, 
that  the  CIO  l>eUeve8  replacements  for  the 
absolute  minimum  of  our  military  needs  can 
t>e  met  by  voluntary  enlistment  if  Army  pay 
schedules  are  made  attractive  and  if  the  out- 
worn and  undemocratic  Army  caste  system  is 
abolished. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CiJNTON  S.  Golden, 
Chairman.  CIO  Veterans  Commxttee, 
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SE3UL.  IIoREA,  January  22, 1946. 

PlltlP  MCRBAT. 

Prtfsident.  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
Sinizations.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Snt:  You  will  find  enclosed  a  copy  of 
letter  to  Congress."    I  am  sending 
to  you  because  we  soldiers  are  of 
that  your  organization  Is  the  friend 
:cmmon  man.    We  believe  that  your 
lUlons  of  members  can  and  will  do  all 
power  to  asslit  us  In  getting  a  square 
the  matter  of  serving  In  the  armed 
f  the  United  States.     We  know  that 
ee  with  us  that  this  burden  should 
placed  on  a  few  hundred  thousand  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  men  In  our  country 
lome  enjoying  their  homes  and  chll- 
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you  to  please  endorse  this  letter  and 
It  on  to  Congress  with  the  full  weight 
committee  behind  It.    We  would  also 
appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  would  publish 
union  papers.  _ 
orle  American  citizen  to  another  we  will 
te  your  every  effort  in  our  behalf. 
TbanJlKlng  you  In  advance.  I  remain, 
£  Incerely  yours. 

Jamss  H.  Roor.  Jr.. 
First  Sergeant.  38736500. 

Skocl.  Korxa.  January  19, 1946. 
The  Hcfnorable  lAi.  Mat. 

Ch  urman  of  the  House  Military  Affairs 
i  cmmittee.  House  of  Representatives. 

an   OfEN    UTTEK   TO    THE   CONGRESS    GT   THE 
UWrrED  STATES  or  AMERICA 

S»:   Undoubtedly  you  have  received 

tiers  Of  this  nature.     We  American 

are  often  called  chronic  complatners. 

selleve  that  we  have  a  Just  cause.    We 

e  that  we  are  American  citizens. 

still  believe  In  the  democracy  that  our 

fought  and  died  for.     But  we  feel 

are  not  getting  a  democratic  Amerl- 

deal  on  service  In  the  Army  from 

of  demobilization  of  men  over- 

that  the  war  Is  over.    The  foUow- 

our  reasons: 

are  men   In   the  States  being  de- 
urplus  and  discharged,  regardless  of 
length  of  service,  age.  or  dependents, 
who  are  overseas  are  told  that  we 
be  discharged  or  sent  home  because 
e  no  replacements  available? 
are  told  that  there  are  400.000  sur- 
n   in  the  Pacific  theater  of   opera- 
7hy  aren't  the  high-point  men.  com- 
.  men  with  1  or  more  children,  and 
men  screened  cut  of  the  Paclflc  the- 
and  sent  home  at  once?     Are  re- 
ts necessary  for  surplus  men? 
are  men  over  37  years  of  age  being 
cd   In   the* States  and   at   the  same 
over  37  years  of  aije  who  are  over- 
told   that    they    will    have   to   wait 
have  reached  their  thirty-eighth 
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r  :e 


cd 


should  the  burden  of  occupation  be 

a  few  hundred  thousand  men  who 

to  be  overseas  at  the  end  of  the 


lidla 


Is  It  necessary  for  any  man  to  have 
more  than  18  months  when  our  Na- 
140,000.000  people  to  draw  from,  and 
cly  half  of  that  number  are  men? 
is  It  necessary  to  occupy  frltndly 
such   as  Korea,   China,   the   Phlllp- 
a.   Africa,    and    the   Hawaiian    Is- 
^re  we  a  world  police  force?    We  can 
the    occupation    of   Japan    and 
.  but  not  the  rest  of  the  world, 
fallowing  Is  what  we  want  and  think 
be   done.     We   are   submitting    this 
consideration  and  action: 

the     present     rate     of     de- 

untll  the  goal  of  July  1,  1948. 

namely.  1.500.000  men  a«  set  by 

Department. 

necessary   legislation   to  continue 

service    in   sufficient    numbers    to 


assure  a  sufficient  number  of  replacements 
on  the  basis  of  a  maximui|i  length  of  serv- 
ice of  18  months  for  all  drafted  men. 

3.  Pass  necessary  legislation  to  make  the 
Army  as  a  career  more  attractive  from  an 
economic  standpoint  as  compared  with 
similar  civilian  activities.  One  hundred 
dollars  a  month  minimum  pay  would  make 
possible  an  Army  of  3.000.000  or  more  by 
voluntary  enlistments  and  the  Army  could 
select  the  best  of  manpower  from  the  mil- 
lions of  applicants  that  would  be  available. 

4.  Set  up  a  rotation  system  for  overseas 
.service  so  that  no  one  drafted  man  would  be 
forced  to  serve,  against  his  will,  more  than 
1  year  overseas. 

5.  Set  up  a  discharge  system  covering  the 
followirig  four  categories  for  men  drafted 
before  VJ-day: 

(1)  Points  bused  on  months  of  service 
(make  the  point  score  accumulative,  giving 
each  man  his  point  credits  each  and  every 
month,  based  on  double  credit  for  each 
month  overseas  i . 

(2)  Dependents  (all  men  with  more  than 
one  dependent  drawing  dependency  benefits 
should  be  discharged  at  once  If  the  man  so 
desires. ) 

(3!  Age  (all  men  who  have  reached  their 
thirty-fifth  birthday  should  be  discharged 
at  once  If  the  man  so  desires.) 

(4)  Maximum  length  of  service  of  18 
months  for  all  drafted  men  with  the  con- 
tinual reduction  of  number  of  months  of 
service  of  men  now  In  the  Army  until  the 
goal  of  18  months  is  reached. 

(5>  A  comparable  system  should  be  set  up 
for  ftll  officers  who  were  drafted  prior  to  VJ- 
day  based  on  the  above  criteria. 

Mr.  Congressman,  U  it  the  will  of  cur 
people  through  the  House  of  Congress  that 
determines  the  laws  and  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, or  is  it  the  will  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment through  the  House  of  Congress  that 
dictates  the  laws  and  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment and  people? 

We   feel    that   we   are  being   reasonable — 
don't  you?    All  that  we  ask  Is  fair  play.    Is 
.  that  asking  too  much? 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about  this  prob- 
lem. Mr.  Congressman?  Don't  you  think 
that  there  has  been  enough  dilly-dallying 
already?     When  are  you  going  to  act? 

We  are  writing  this  letter  to  you  as  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  we  expect  to  be  treated  as 
American  citizens.  Your  cooperation  will  be 
appreciated  and  rememt>ered. 

Sincerely  yours. 

We.  the  undersitrned  do  hereby  endorse 
and  approve  the  above  letter  In  its  entirety 
as  representing  our  views  and  opinions  and 
we  believe  that  Its  contents  represents  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  all  Amencim  soldiers 
in  Korea. 

James  H.  Roor.  Jr. 
First  Sergeant.  38736500. 
(Also  signed  by  110  other  GI's  ) 


Protecting  the  Supreme  Court 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  O  HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  House  a  bill. 
H.  R.  5146.  relating  to  the  performance, 
by  Federal  judges,  of  services  for  the 
United  States  not  related  to  their  judicial 
duties. 


Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cellent editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Mankato  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minn.: 

P^TECTINC    THE   SUPREME   COURT 

When  the  history  of  the  troubled  era 
through  which  we  are  p:isslr.g  Is  written  by 
objective  historians  one  of  the  strong.  Influ- 
ential, and  stable  figures  in  American  public 
life  will  probably  prove  to  be  Chief  Justice 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone. 

Chief  Justice  Stone  took  over  as  bead  of 
the  Nation's  highest  Judicial  tribunal  at  a 
time  when  public  respect  and  regard  for  the 
court  had  been  rudely  shaken  by  President 
Roosevelt's  bitter  attack  on  the  "nine  old 
men "  and  by  his  un.'.ncce&sful  efforts  to 
purge  the  Court  and  make  it  over  to  con- 
form with  his  personal  economic  theories. 
Quietly  but  effectively  through  the  years. 
Chief  Justice  Stone  has  been  laboring  to 
restore  the  court  to  that  position  of  high 
dignity  and  esteem  which  It  formerly  has 
held,  and  which  It  always  should  hold.  In  the 
public  mind. 

One  of  his  particular  efforts  has  been  to 
urge  members  of  the  court  to  refrain  from 
undertaking  other  activities,  from  listening 
to  the  lure  of  active  politics,  from  permit- 
ting their  names  to  be  used  as  possible  can- 
didates for  other  offices — even  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

It  Is  now  known  that  President  Roosevelt 
asked  Chief  Justice  Stone  -.o  conduct  the 
Pearl  Harbor  investigation.  He  refused  on 
the  ground  that  other  men  were  available 
and  that  a  member  of  the  Court  should  not 
engage  In  such  activities.  Mr.  Justice  Rob- 
erts later  accepted  the  invitation  to  serve. 
The  action  of  Mr  Justice  Jackson  in  serving 
for  the  United  States  in  the  war  criminal 
trials  at  Nuremberg  was  disapproved  by  the 
Chief  Justice  and  only  recently  he  Is  known 
to  have  strongly  opposed  the  possible  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  to  serve  as 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The^■  .s  do  not  merely  stem  from  a 

high  r.  r  the  proprieties  by  the  Chief 

Justice — iliey  are  founded  on  hard  reality 
as  well.  Repeatedly  recently  Jysilces  have 
either  been  away  from  the  Court,  as  Justice 
Jackson  is  now,  or  they  have  felt  compelled 
to  disqualify  themselves  for  cases  because  of 
activities  they  had,  outside  the  court,  bearing 
on  these  cases.  As  a  result,  only  eight  Jus- 
tic  ler  a  case:  frequently  4  to  4  de- 
cls;  ult  end  then  the  case  has  to  be 
argued  over  again:  valuable  time  Is  lost  both 
to  the  Court  and  to  the  litigants  Involved. 

So  serious  has  this  situation  become  that 
Representative  Joseph  P.  O  Hara  of  our  own 
second  district,  has  introduced  a  law  to  bar 
all  Federal  Judges.  Supreme  Court  Justices 
Included,  from  performing  outside  activities. 
Such  legislation  will  unqi:estionably  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Chief  Justice  Stone  and 
of  the  public  generally  as  well. 


Outstandinf  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  World  War  II,  I  have  made  a 
very  careful  study  of  the  service  rendered 
by  the  newspapers  of  the  First  Iowa  Dis- 
trict to  our  boys  and  girls  on  the  fighting 
fronts  and  in  varied  assignments  all  over 
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the  world.  Many  of  these  newspapers 
have  given  outstanding  service  and  it 
has  been  recognized  by  the  men  and 
women  of  the  First  Iowa  District  serving 
in  the  armed  forces  throughout  the  war; 
by  the  relatives  of  these  service  men  and 
women;  and  by  the  entire  community 
served  by  these  papers. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  examples 
of  service  of  tliis  kind  was  that  given  by 
John  O'Donnell.  of  Davenport.  Iowa,  who 
conducted  a  weekly  section  in  the  Daven- 
port (Iowa>  Democrat  under  the  title  of 
"Dear  Joe."  Mr.  O'Donnell's  service  was 
so  outstanding  that  I  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  March  28,  1945,  a 
very  fitting  description  of  his  work,  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  Hugh  Harrison,  managing 
editor  of  the  Davenport  (Iowa)  Demo- 
crat. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Davenport,  on 
Thursday  night.  February  21.  extended 
further  highly  deserved  recognition  to 
Mr.  ODonnell  and  paid  tribute  to  him  as 
the  out.standing  citizeii  of  Davenport. 
Iowa,  for  the  year  1945. 

I  am  including  here  an  editorial  from 
the  Davenport  Democrat  of  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,'  which  describes  the  tribute  to 
Mr.  ODonnell: 

OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN 

A  representative  gathering  of  citizens,  men 
and  women,  some  400  In  number,  at  the 
Masonic  Temple.  Thursday  night,  paid  trib- 
ute to  John  O'Donnell  as  the  outstanding 
citizen  of  Davenport  for  the  year  1945.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club. 

Hardly  had  the  program  started  but  John 
must  have  discovered  he  was  among  friends. 
Leading  citizens  of  the  community  sounded 
praises  of  his  splendid  work  in  behalf  of 
sports,  as  a  contributor  to  the  morale  of  the 
armed  forces  through  his  weekly  "Dear  Joe- 
letters  In  the  Democrat,  and  as  a  newspaper- 
man. 

The  "Dear  Joe"  pages  started  by  Mr.  ODon- 
neU  m  August  1942  contained  a  total  of  over 
3  000  000  words.  Letters  were  printed  from 
GI's  from  24  countries  In  the  European  war 
theaters.  28  Ulands  In  the  Paclflc,  and  194 
camps  m  the  United  States.  It  required 
much  labor,  and  not  a  little  patience  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  OTtonnell  to  supervise  this 
gigantic  undertaking.  Best  yet.  the  Idea 
originated  In  his  fertile  brain  and  was  car- 
ried out  successfully  through  his  own  per- 
sonal endeavor. 

John  O'Donnell's  work  will  stand  out  as 
one  of  the  more  notable  achievements  of  the 
local  war  effort.  It  Is  well  that  it  has  been 
recorded  In  book  form  of  permanency,  and 
for  reference  by  coming  generations. 

That  Mr.  O'Donnell's  achievements  are  rec- 
ognized and  aopreciated  beyond  his  home 
town  was  made  apparent  at  the  testimonal 
dinner  In  the  presence  of  Dr.  Eddie  Ander- 
son head  football  coach  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  who  in  his  talk  rated  John  as  one  of 
the  ouUtandlng  sports  authorities  of  the 
country. 

All  In  all  It  was  a  wonderful  occasion  for 
Mr.  ODonnell  and  the  pleasure  was  equally 
shared  by  the  many  guests  who  came  to  do 
him  honor.  Their  high  esteeem  for  the  hon- 
oree  was  displayed  In  the  enthusiastic  ova- 
tion tendered  him.  and  the  hearty  applause 
which  greeted  the  speakers. 

A  good  citizens,  a  worker,  a  loyal  friend 
of  the  men  and  women  In  the  armed  forces, 
and  a  flne  fellow  In  every  way  was  the  unan- 
imous verdict  given  Mr.  O'Donnell  by  the 
guests  of  the  evening. 

Well  may  John  O'Donnell  stand  as  Daven- 
port's outstanding  citizen.  The  title  needs 
no  apologies,  for  It  Is  weU  deserved. 


Resolutions  of  Jewish  War  Veterans, 
Depertment  of  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  GEELAN 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  GEELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  a  copy  of  two  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States.  Department  of  Con- 
necticut, at  a  meeting  held  in  Meriden, 
Conn.,  on  February  17,  1946: 

Whereas  the  housing  accommodations  for 
returning  yeterans  and  for  those  veterans 
already  attempting  to  adjust  themselves  to 
civilian  life  is  progressively  becoming  more 
acute:  and 

Whereas  the  veteran  by  reason  of  lack  of 
housing  accommodation  are  finding  It  more 
and  more  difficult  to  return  to  a  normal 
civilian  status  and  consequent  adjustments 
as  a  civilian;  and 

Whereas  the  situation  is  aggrieved  by  tbe 
housing  needs  of  civilians:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Connecticut  of  the 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
In  meeting  assembled  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  this 
17th  day  of  February,  1946.  petition, "through 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  representing 
the  State  of  Connecticut  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  that  every  effort  be  made 
to  place  the  full  responsibility,  control,  and 
management  of  the  housing  and  building  of 
homes  for  veterans  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  law; 
and  be  Is  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  each  Representative  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  their  attention  and  action. 

Whereas  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act 
has  suffered  defeat  in  the  Senate;  and 

Whereas  the  passage  of  this  act  is  In  con- 
formity with  the  democratic  principles  of 
this  United  States;  and 

Whereas  the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act 
is  still  in  a  House  committee,  where  It  will 
remain  unless  It  Is  voted  out  of  this  com- 
mittee: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Council  of  Administra- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Connecticut  of 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
in  meeting  assembled  at  Meriden,  Conn.,  this 
17th  day  of  February,  do  hereby  memorialize 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  immediate 
consideration,  commensurate  with  other 
pressing  problems  of  Congress,  be  given  to 
the  passage  of  the  Pair  Employment  Prac« 
tlce  Act;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  Representative  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  for  their  attention  and  action. 


The  Effect  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON I  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  view- 
ing the  world  situation  many  of  us  are 


wondering  Just  what  the  people  of  tliis 
country  gained  in  winning  the  war.  It 
Is  interesting  to  read  an  analj'sis  of  the 
present  situation  written  by  Mr.  Louis 
Rscher  appearing  in  the  Progressive, 
from  v.hich  the  following  extracts  are 
taken : 

The  First  World  War  made  pacifists  of  mil- 
lions. The  Second  W^orld  Wiir  has  medc  mil- 
lions of  pacifists  who  advocate  militarism. 
They  are  pacifists  and  cynics  and  militarists: 
they  say.  war  Is  waste;  war  Is  Inevitable; 
prepare  for  war.  The  war  has  left  one  gcd: 
power. 

Modern  democracy  Is  not  a  movement  to 
achieve  something;  democracy  Is  a  way  of 
life.  Democracy  Is  relaxation.  The  ten- 
sions are  Introduced  by  personal  struggles 
for  a  living  or  for  wealth  or  other  successes. 

Dictatorships  function  In  a  condition  cf 
permanent  public  mobilization.  Totali- 
tarian governments  are  always  summoning 
their  subjects  to  die.  But  the  normal  state 
of  a  democracy  today  is  collective  inaction. 

Before  democratic  society  bestirs  itself  to 
action  It  must  be  goaded  by  a  Pearl  Harbor 
or,  as  In  England  In  September  1939.  by  a 
threat  to  a  national  existence,  or  by  an  eco- 
nomic depression.  Truly  national  acts  by  the 
people  of  a  democracy  are  rare. 

The  function  of  democracy  la  to  protect 
the  majority  against  a  minority,  to  protect 
one  minority  against  the  other.  This  con- 
duces to  passivity.  Democracy  means  checks 
and  balances.    They  conduce  to  passivity. 

Groups  like  trade-unions,  cartels,  manu- 
facturers' associations,  and  various  lobbies 
operate  to  defend  or  aggrandize  themselves. 
The  national  community  as  a  whole,  the  de- 
mocracy, rnrely  ojieratcs  as  a  unit  except 
through  its  government,  whose  Indecision, 
temporizing,  and  procrastination  are  the  re- 
sult of  the  balance  between  one  force  which 
pulls  In  one  direction  and  another,  sometimes 
almost  equal,  force  which  pulls  in  another 
direction. 

The  lag  between  politics  and  science  mere- 
Iv  confirms  the  dilemma  cf  a  free  society. 
Scientists  develop  the  atomic  bomb  accord- 
ing to  the  best  methods  the  best  brains  can 
devise.  But  the  disposal  of  the  bomb  In 
peacetime  Is  not  determined  by  what  the  best 
brains  think;  the  decision  is  the  sum  total 
of  Innumerable  Interests,  pressures,  pulls, 
fears,  lures,  hope?.  Science  would  long  ago 
have  abolished  poverty,  empires,  and  back- 
ward regions. 

Democracy  fears  a  very  active  efficient  gov- 
ernment: It  might  endanger  freedom. 

AU  these  factors  explain  the  retreat  of  the 
appeasing  democracies  In  the  face  of  aggres- 
sive dictatorships.  They  also  explain  the 
failure  of  democracies  to  solve  Internal  prob- 
lems. 

The  problem  facing  democracy  Is  to  achieve 
economic  security  and  universal  prosperity 
while  retaining  political  freedom. 


Who  It  Selling  America  Short?     Wall 
Street,  Not  Chester  Bowies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  long 
lifetime  I  have  been  saying  that  power-- 
ful  and  avaricious  financial  interests  of 
Wall  Street  and  the  curb  and  commodity 
exchanges  are  a  constant  threat  to  eco- 
nomic stability  and  prosperity  in  our 
country. 
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s^ock  market  went  Into  a  noee 
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prcfduction.  plus,  say,  a  50-{>er- 
wealth  we  produce  will  not 
iho  have  saved  their  money, 
speculators  and  tu  the  own- 
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The  price  of  stocks  on  Wall  Street  reflecU 
the  mass  emotions  of  speculators — large  and 
small.  ■  But  the  price  of  stocks  is  the  result, 
not  the  cause  of  Inflation.  The  real  Infla- 
tionists are  not  the  Wall  Street  piungers; 
the  real  Inflationists  are  to  bt  found  among 
the  men  who  own  or  control  the  biggest 
American   industries. 

And  If  prices  go  up  25  or  50  percent  while 
the  value  of  the  dollar  drops  to  75  or  50 
cents,  they  not  only  get  a  larger  cash  income, 
they  get  a  larger  share  of  the  national  in- 
come. While  those  Americans  who  put  their 
trust  In   the  dollar  wUl  be  getting  less. 

The  iMttle  over  Inflation  thus  comes  down 
to  a  battle  for  a  redistribution  of  national 
Income.  And  In  that  battle,  those  who  op- 
pose inflation  represent  the  many,  those  who 
want  Inflation  represent  the  few. 


British  Views  on  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

or  n.ui«o:s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  per.nission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remark.^.  I  include  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Quincy  till.*  Herald- Whig 
entitled  "British  Views  on  Loan  ': 

KUTTSH    VirWS    ON    LOAI« 

Opposition  to  the  American  M.vXW.COO.OOO 
loan  came  from  conservatives  m  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  American  oppo- 
sition is  besed  on  doubt  of  British  ability  to 
repay  and  fear  that  if  the  loan  is  repaid  it 
will  be  in  goods  detrimental  to  American  in- 
dustry. Some  Britishers  also  question  their 
country's  solvency,  but  Ihe.r  principal  objec- 
tion lies  In  the  danger  to  British  industry. 
By  Importing  American  goocls.  even  on  Amer- 
ican credit.  Britain  will  work  hardships  on 
her  own  industries  and  labor,  they  say. 

The  90  to  8  vote  of  approval  In  the  House  ot 
Lords  failed  to  show  the  extent  of  disapprov- 
al, since  60  meml)ers  abstained  from  voting 
In  silent  opposition.  Thes*  opponents  argue 
that  temporary  Inconvenience  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  long-range  benefits  of  going 
it  alone. 

The  American  and  British  opponents  of 
the  loan  have  one  thing  In  common.  Both 
basicUly  are  nationalistic.  They  are  willing 
to  accept  a  certain  degree  of  collaboration  for 
peace,  perhaps  on  the  order  of  the  old  League 
of  Nations,  but  are  unwilling  to  go  all  out  In 
lifting  barriers  from  trade  and  pooling  arma- 
ments for  peace  in  full  economic  and  diplo- 
matic collaboration.  They  are  willing,  tven 
eager,  to  return  to  the  practice  of  unrestricted 
economic  warfare  of  the  type  that  has  bred 
two  destructr.2  wars  m  a  quarter  century. 

From  the  liberal  point  of  view,  all  such 
things  are  experiments.  The  old  system  did 
not  prevent  wars  Pc.haps  the  British  loan 
won  t  help  tJ  turn  the  trick,  but  if  it  aids  in 
developing  world  cooperation  it  will  have 
bern  worth  what  It  costs.  Britain  is  in  a 
state  of  economic  collapse  after  years  of  war. 
She  constitutes  a  mighty  btilwark  against  In- 
vasion of  this  country  by  any  European  power. 
Trouble  with  Erngland  is  vltually  impossible. 
The  United  States  holds  hostages  against 
trouble  with  the  Empire. 

The  British  Empire,  long  Americas  best 
customer,  can  resume  that  place  only  through 
economic  strength.  America  doesn't  need  an 
export  market  immediately  but  soon  our  fac- 
tories wUl  be  tu;-ning  out  more  goods  tbaa 
the  domestic  needs  will  require. 


Perhaps  the  loan  advocates'  best  argument 
is  Insurance  of  peace  through  a  t>etter  world. 
More  people  must  have  more  advantages  If 
wars  are  to  be  prevented.  From  the  past  we 
have  learned  that  no  nation  can  t>e  pros- 
perous If  the  rest  of  the  world  la  In  depres- 
sion. The  Bret  ton  Woods  monetary  agree- 
ments Is  tied  to  the  British  loan.  Its  ap- 
proval is  considered  one  of  the  keystones  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 

Four  billion  dollars  is  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  risk  Yet  the  war  Just  ended  cost  us  100 
times  that  much  and  brought  only  death  and 
destruction.  Perhaps  a  friendly  act  costing 
1  percent  as  much  will  bring  more  satisfac- 
tory results. 


Veteran's  Wife  Pleading  for  Housinf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREtiE.NTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr   ROWAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
herewith  a  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, who  is  the  wife  of  a  veteran: 
Chicago.  Ill  .  February  22.  1946. 

Di\a  Ma  Rowsn:  As  the  wife  of  a  veteran. 
I  am  incensed  at  the  opposition  which  baa 
developed  to  the  Wyatt  housing  program. 
The  real-estate  interest  and  home  builders 
are  the  ones  who  wUi  gain  by  the  Increased 
production  of  hoxising.  but  in  their  short- 
slghtedness  oppose  this  plan,  as  the  big  In- 
terests oppose  every  plan  to  better  the  lot 
of  the  human  being. 

I  wish  that  rather  vhan  waiting  for  a  vote 
on  the  floor  il  m  confident  you'll  vote  for  the 
plan)  that  you  would  Immediately  devote 
every  available  minute  to  fighting  for  the 
Wyatt  plan  in  all  Its  aspects  and  against  the 
pressure  groups  who  oppose  the  plan 

The  veterans— all  the  millions  of  them— 
and  their  families  are  watching  you  and  your 
coUeagues  closely  to  see  vhether  all  the 
beautiful  promises  made  during  wartime 
mean  anything 

Fight  for  the  Wyatt  housing  nlan! 
Sincerely, 

Shirlet  G    GotTLB 
(Mrs.  Joseph  E.). 


Labor  Problems  and  Reemployment  of 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
CoNCREscjcN.AL  RECORD.  I  include  two 
editorials  from  the  Telegiaph-Forum. 
Bucyrus.  Oh:o.  which  are  most  timely' 
Every  Member  of  Congress  should  r^ad 
these  articles: 

I  From  the  Telegraph -Forum  of 
February  23  1846| 

WHAT  niCZ  STIIKES? 

If  ever  America  was  In  a  position  which 
demanded  reflection  of  its  ways,  that  time  U 
now.  Today's  wave  of  strikes  is  heading  the 
Nation  toward  the  crossroads  of  continued 
democracy,   as   it   was   Inherited   by   today's 
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generation,  and  economic  ruin.  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  Nation,  those  who  should 
do  the  rejecting  are  so  engrossed  in  grabbing 
all  that  they  can  grab  today  that  they  are  not 
allowing  themselves  to  face  the  economic 
facts  that  face  them  and  the  rest  of  us.  To- 
day's willful  strikers  are  closing  their  eyes  to 
facts  they  themselves  are  creating,  but  they 
can't  recognize  them  because  they  are  being 
fed  Eo  much  radical  propaganda  and  such  un- 
truths as  those  put  out  recently  by  one  union. 
Here  is  what  It  said:  "GE  and  Westlnghcuse 
are  engrged  In  a  gigantic  plot  against  ycu 
and  us. "  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
human  mind  could  believe  that  two  cf  the 
biggest  industrial  concerns  in  America  would 
plot  against  their  workers  and  their  cus- 
tomers. Another  from  the  same  union: 
"Here's  part  of  the  plot  against  you  (the 
public).  Both  GE  and  Westinghouse  for 
months  have  withheld  radios,  refrigerators, 
washing  machines,  electric  Irons,  and  other 
needed  electrical  appliances  from  the  mar- 
ket." Neither  Is  It  conceivable  that  the 
human  mind  could  believe  that  an  estab- 
lished industrial  concern  would  withhold 
■ales  and  deny  business  to  itself. 

Strikers  cut  because  they  want  to  tie  out 
are  being  woefully  misled  by  smooth  tongues 
that  are  interested  in  meml)er£hip  totals  and 
dues,  but  profess  to  be  interested  in  the 
working  people.  Tbat  "interest"  is  not  deep 
enough  for  them  to  make  provision  from  un- 
ion millions  to  keep  strikers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. This  alone  Is  proof  that  they  are  net 
Interested  In  the  workers'  welfare.  When 
strikes  continue  week  after  week  as  they 
have  here  and  In  many  other  communities, 
local  union  leaders,  or  their  representatives, 
go  begging  up  and  down  the  street  and  among 
the  workers  in  working  lndU5trial  plants  to 
raise  funds  to  feed  strikers  who  are  out  of 
work  only  t>ccause  they  walked  away  from 
their  }cbs.  Jobs  that  are  there  for  them  to 
go  back  to,  JotM  that  they  could  be  working 
If  the  union  leaders  who  misled  them  would 
abide  by  the  constitutional  right  of  every 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness, which  Includes  work. 

What  price  strikes?  A  schooltwy  knows 
that  when  nothing  is  coming  in,  nothing  can 
go  out.  Strikers  who  refuse  to  work  throw 
away  income  and  when  income  Is  willfully 
denied  one's  self,  so  also  Is  purchasing  power. 
The  powers  behind  strikes  talk  of  "living 
wages,"  "more  money."  "decent  pay,"  but  do 
they  explain  to  those  who  U&ten  and  obey 
how  long  it  win  take  to  make  up  what  strik- 
ers lose  during  a  strike  that  continues  week 
after  week. 

The  ciu-rent  wave  of  strikes  started  out  to 
be  a  30-percent  pay  raise  proposition.  What 
Is  being  gotten  varies,  but  it  Is  not  30  per- 
cent. Once  the  current  wave  settles  down. 
It  can  be  expected  that  the  radicals,  whose 
Interest  In  the  worker  should  net  be  confused 
with  their  hatred  for  the  "txDssef ."  will  come 
back  for  the  rest.  That  could  be  about  the 
time  the  present  strikers  are  beginning  to 
•  recover  from  the  paylese  weeks  of  the  present 
strikes,  still  no  further  ahead  than  If  they 
had  not  struck  and  hed  received  their  old  pay 
regularly  during  their  weeks  of  Idleness. 

Meanwhile,  what  is  going  on?  The  com- 
panies have  been  forced  to  pay  higher  wages. 
Therefore,  they  have  likewise  been  forced  to 
charge  more  for  their  products.  Around  and 
around  goes  the  cycle,  higher  wages,  higher 
prices.  In  the  end  the  strikers  are  no  better 
off  than  they  were.  The  rest  of  the  people 
are  worse  off.  Volume  production  keeps  costs 
down.  Free  competition  keeps  prices  down. 
Only  by  full  production  can  the  nation  pros- 
per and  with  it  her  workers.  Strikes  hit  at 
the  heart  of  these  truths.  Strikes  and  un- 
reasonable demands  upon  Industry  strike  at 
the  heart  of  America.  Who  gains?  The  radi- 
cals who  live,  many  lavishly,  off  of  the  work- 
ers' ducG.  Who  loses?  America.  What  price 
strikes? 


(From  the  Telegraph-Forum  of  February  28, 
19461 

nuMAN  ON  vrrs'  jobs 

President  Truman'3  appeal  Monday  to  all 
employers  to  work  with  the  Government  in 
finding  Jobs  for  veterans  is  one  of  the  biggest 
farces  that  has  come  out  of  Washington  for 
a  long  time.  In  an  appeal  for  veterans  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  oUt  their  own 
destiny,  the  President  asserted  t]}&c  "they 
deserve  that  rie:ht  and  we  are  determined 
they  shall  have  It." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  for  long 
hr^  alined  himself  so  solidly  with  the  CIO 
that  he  cither  dares  not  or  at  least  does  not 
use  Government  pressure  to  help  veterans 
work  who  want  to  work  but  who  cannot  do 
so  because  of  the  CIOs  methods  of  en- 
forcing its  policies  over  and  above  those  of 
the  Constitution. 

Truman  pleads  for  Jobs  for  veterans  while 
veterans,  some  right  here  in  Bucyrus.  are 
willing  and  ready  to  go  to  work  but  cannot, 
not  becauEe  there  Is  no  work  but  because  the 
New  Deal-backed  CIO  prohibits  them  to  do 
so  by  closing  entrance  gates  with  pickets. 

When  the  Truman  administration  adopted 
the  policing  of  requiring  an  18  >  2  cents  an 
hour  wage  Increase,  the  administration 
tossed  to  the  winds  all  semblance  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  There  can  be  no  bargain- 
ing EO  long  as  the  administration  and  the 
CIO  are  unitedly  for  only  one  wage  increase. 
There  Is  no  flexibility.  Both  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  union  have  said  18 '2  cents 
an  hour  or  else.  There  is  nothing  to  bargain. 
The  issue  is  clc  sed  under  such  terms. 

It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  protect 
one  person's,  or  any  numbers  of  persons',  right 
to  work.  The  Trumpn  administration  has 
failed  In  this  duty,  here  and  In  other  com- 
munities. Truman  lacks  all  semblance  of 
Judgment  in  making  the  request  he  made 
yesterday  In  the  face  of  facts  against  his 
administration. 


Statement  of  J.  H.  Leib 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  J.  H.  Leib,  legisla- 
tive director,  Amvets,  before  the  House 
District  Committee  on  February  19, 1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is 
J.  H.  Leib,  I  am  the  legislative  director  of  the 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Amvets. 

I  come  here  to  urge  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  H.  R.  5229,  and 
I  will  be  very  brief  in  presenting  tlie  position 
of   my  organization. 

Amvets  feels  very  strongly  concerning  this 
proposed  legislation. 

First,  because  of  the  possibility  that  it  will 
put  approximately  432  veterans  to  work. 

Second,  l)ecause  It  will  correct  a  great  in- 
Jtistice  and,  equally  as  important,  it  will  play 
a  significant  part  not  only  in  building  up 
the  morale  of  the  fire  department,  but  It 
will  encourage  greater  public  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  estimated  that  two- 
thirds  of  a  fireman's  life  Is  actually  spent  at 
work. 

His  home  life  Is  certainly  not  sound,  nor  Is 
It  secure. 

Firemen  now  are  obliged  to  work  a  72- 
bour  per  week  scliedulc 


Let  me  eraphasiae  the  Injustice  cf  their 
deplorable  and  amazing  hours. 

Their  week-day  shift  commences  at  8  a.  m. 
and  lasts  until  6  p.  m. — which  amounts  to 
10  hours  per  day — 6  dajrs  par  week. 

Their  night  slilft  tiegins  at  6  p.  m.  straight 
through  until  8  a.  m.,  a  total  cf  14  long  and 
apprehensive   hours. 

With  only  tv7o  shifts  these  firemen  work 
60  hours  day  work  and  84  hours  night  work. 

Now  let  us  take  up  their  long  and  uncom- 
fortable week  ends. 

On  Friday  the  night  shift  goes  to  work  at 
6  p.  m.  imtil  8  a.  m. 

Then  along  comes  the  day  shift. 

They  carry  on  from  8  a.  m.  Saturday  morn- 
ing untU  8  a.  m.  Sunday  mcrulng.  24  long 
and  bitter  hours. 

On  top  of  this  these  same  human  b2lng3 
must  return  to  work  at  6  p.  m.  Sunday — after 
putting  in  24  hours — and  carry  on  until  8 
a.  m.  Monday. 

Thio  goes  on  and  on. 

We  believe  that  this  Is  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

The  organized  strength  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment Ls  now  940  men.  There  ere  between  20 
to  30  vacancies. 

Another  shift  would  add  approximately  432 
veterans,  since  none  but  veterans  are  eli^rible 
for  appointment  under  existing  regulation. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  insert  a  ne«-s- 
paper  clipping  from  the  Washington  Post, 
February  19.  1946.  which  show.s  the  urgency 
for  providing  more  Jobs  for  veterans: 

"Mere  than  a  million  veterans  are  now 
drawing  Idle  pay."  For  the  first  time  since 
the  passage  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  more  than  a  million  veterans 
are  drawing  $20  a  week  unemployment  com- 
pensation. 

"Veterans"  Administration's  latest  figures 
show  that  as  of  the  week  ending  February 
9  readjustment  allowances  totaling  $25,581.- 
000  were  paid  to  1.035,995  former  servicemen. 
The  week  previous  963.035  veterans  received 
523.786.000  in  Jobless  benefits. 

"Washington  region  figures  for  the  week 
ended  February  9  are  as  follows:  District, 
2.819  veterans  received  $74.C00;  Virginia, 
8.865  veterans  received  $231,000:  Maryland. 
17.354  veterans  received  $369,000." 

We  respectfully  ^  'quest  that  this  unfor- 
tunate predlcamei..  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible,  through  the  adoption  cf  H.  R.  5229, 
which  asks  that  the  Fire  Department  be  com- 
posed and  operated  by  a  threc-platcon  sys- 
tem, a  system  which  now  exists  within  the 
Police  Department.  They  operate  on  an 
8-hour  shift,  48  hours  per  week,  such  as 
8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.;  4  p.  m.  to  12  p.  m.;  12 
p.  m.  to  8  a.  m. 

Finally,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
fact  that  a  fireman  works  these  hardship 
hours  and  yet  receives  the  same  pay  as  given 
to  District  policemen,  who.  in  turn,  work 
shorter  and  more  reasonable  hours.  Isn't 
the  risk  of  a  fireman  equally  as  dangerous  aa 
that  of  a  policeman? 

It  is  about  time  that  the  Congress  give 
these  public  servants  a  square  deal.  Every- 
one, Industry  and  business  and  the  profes- 
sions, are  urging  a  40-  to  48-hour  week. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  set  an  example. 
Thank  you  very  much. 


Confressional  Wrecking  Crew 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  RQWAN 

or  n.i  1N01S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.    ROWAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  th« 
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HOUSING  CRISIS  IS  WAR 

,o    now    want    housing    as    usual 

that  we  are  locked  in  a  des- 

agalnst    time    and    inertia.      We 

home.s  for  our  people  and  r*"^" 

ing  chaos  of  overcrowded  cora- 

t's  a  major  emergency-. 

of  the  local  communities  realise 

of  the  situation. 

and  daughters  returning  from 

ly  married  and  hoping  to  estab- 

families.  have  no  place  to  live. 

representatives  of  the  people  of 

nty  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 


city  council  on  Thursday  tock 

7  action  to  speed  construction  of 

published  an  emergency  hous- 

hlch    too;c    Chicago    out    of    the 

of  restrictions  which  for  many 

prevented    inexpensive,    modern 

ng  in  the  city  limits. 

council  also  approved   the   plan 

Hoiislng    Expediter    Wilson    W. 

while  that  plan  was  under  tire 

cbngresaional   wrecking   crew. 


BUILOOS  EACK  WTATT 

rho  build  houses  realize  the  serl- 
:he  situation. 

the  building  trades  unions,  long 

prefabricated     dwellings,     said 

l^ng.  too.     The  National  Associa- 

Bullders.  meeting  here  7.000 

rt  first  opposed  to  Wyatt's  plan 

100.000  In  Federal  funds  to  spur 

of     home-building     material. 

)f  the  main  bones  of  contention 

the  socialization  feature. 

Heart-to-heart    talk   with    Wyatt. 

1  ere  to  emphasize  the  need   for 

builders  reversed  their  attitude. 

ly  are  not  Socialists.     They  are 

and  contractors.    They  said 

needs  came  first  and  resolved  all 

in   favor   of  Wyatt.     They   ap- 

>residential  order  which  makes 

irpual  housing  czar. 

of  the  United  States  knows 

of  the  situation. 

week  Mr.  Truman  emphasized 
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an  appeal  to  the  Nation's  people 

available  living  facilities  with 

veterans.     He  asked  all  churches 

to  form  housing  committees 

for  men  wtjo  are  getting  out 


The  little  group  of  willful  men  who  oppose 
the  growing  tide  of  public  opinion  are  of  the 
"yes.  but "  variety.  Th«y  agree  there's  a  hous- 
ing shortage.  But  they  say  there's  no  need 
to  stimulate  production  by  direct  Govern- 
ment subsidy  such  as  stimulated  arnu  pro- 
duction during  the  war. 

CONCKESSMKN  OtTT  OF  TOUCH 

Those  who  are  fighting  price  ceilings,  who 
want  controls  taken  olT.  who  pooh-pooh  the 
warning  that  inflation  is  a  real  and  awful 
danger  •  ,!d  devastate  our  markets  and 

our  pccK  :  r'.s.  are  out  of  touch  with  the 
people. 

The  people  know  that  Wyott  Is  right  when 
he  says  we  need  to  build  950  000  permanent 
private  homes  this  year.  That  is  more  homes 
than  were  built  in  any  other  year  In  our 
history  But  we  noed  homes  people  can  buy. 
homes  In  th?  lower  brackets,  costing  about 
$6,000.  and  renting  for  $50  or  le.^.  depending 
on  the  locality.  And  we  need  to  build  them 
while  keeping  inflation  under  control. 

The  Home  Builders  Association  fdnnd 
Building  Expediter  Wyatt  a  reasonable  and 
convincing  man.  He  puts  the  public  need 
first,  but  he  also  demonstrates  convincingly 
that  serving  the  public  is,  in  the  long  run, 
the  most  profitable  and  satisfactory  course 
for  everyone  to  take.  That  is  a  lesson  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  yet  to  learn. 


Mr.  Wyatt's  Conspiracy  in  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  hereto- 
fore I  have  made  two  speeches  from  the 
floor  in  which  I  have  called  attention 
to  the  tactics  and  activities  of  certain 
groups  opposed  to  the  housing  bill,  which 
will  be  found  on  page  1652  of  the  Record 
for  February  26  and  on  page  1784  of  the 
Record  for  February  28. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
editorial  in  the  Chicaga  Sun  of  Tuesday, 
February  26.  entitled  "Mr.  Wyatts  'Con- 
spiracy' in  Housing,"  which  us  timely  and 
portinent  to  the  bill  we  have  l)een  debat- 
ing with  the  inspired  help  of  Western 
Union  and  the  United  States  mails  under 
a  mass  attack  of  propaganda  from  every 
branch  of  the  real-estate,  construction, 
and  buiidmg-supply  industries.  Of  all 
the  editorial  comments  I  have  read.  I  be- 
lieve this  is  the  most  concise  and  pointed, 
and  I  am  inserting  it  in  the  Record.  I 
hope  the  strong  arguments  given  here 
will  be  heeded,  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
bill  will  not  be  further  delayed  and  will 
be  favorable. 

I  have  observed  and  been  subjected  to 
many  of  these  contemptible  campaigns 
of  high-powered  pressure  groups  and 
lobbies;  but  the  campaign  against  the 
housing  bill  exceeds  in  arrogance  any- 
thing I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  deplorable, 
and  should  be  resented  by  every  fair- 
minded  Member  of  this  House,  whether 
he  is  for  or  against  the  bill.  I  hope  that 
the  special  committees  of  House  and 
Senate  on  small  business  will  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  regimented  aSvsault  on 
the  integrity  of  legislative  decisions  and 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  cam- 
paign against  the  hoiising  bill. 


I  hope.  too.  that  the  lobby  will  take 
the  ad\ice  of  the  Sun  to  enlist  in  Mr. 
Wyatts  "plot"  to  build  more  and  lower- 
cost  houses,  and  see  that  our  citizens 
and  ex-servicemen  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads,  such  as  the  antagonists  of  the 
bill  enjoy.  Let  me  add  that  in  addition 
to  the  inspired  telegrams  of  opposition 
from  self-serving  interests.  I  have  many 
messages.  Ixjth  telegrams  and  letters, 
from  civic  groups,  organized  labor,  and 
servicemen's  organizations  urging  and 
pirading  for  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.   ~         •  r,  I  h  •    :       ived  a 

long  a,         ,j;ensivo  :      .,  iied  by 

the  National  Association  of  Retail  Lum- 
ber Dealers,  one  of  those  I  have  received 
in  oppoMtion  to  the  hou.Mng  bill.  They, 
like  all  similar  groups,  oppose  the  bill  for 
their  own  l>enefit  and  selfish  interest. 
Consumers,  who  will  not  share  in  indus- 
try's profits,  and  who  dread  every  new 
bubble  of  inflation,  want  housing,  and 
l)elieve  this  bill  is  the  most  practicable 
concrete  way  of  getting  homes  for  hun- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  veterans,  their 
families,  and  just  plain  citizens. 

The  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Sun 
follows : 

m.    WTATt'S    "CONSP«.\CT  "    IN    HOUSING 

Wilson  Wyatt.  National  Housing  Adminis- 
trator, has  a  missionary  Job  to  do  in  Chicago 
today.  The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  whose  convention  he  will  address, 
is  kicking  against  his  program  to  build  2,700,- 
000  homes  in  the  next  3  years.  One  of  its 
committees  has  denounced  the  program  as 
"a  conspiracy  for  socialized  housing."  and 
suggested  that  veterans  l>e  enlisted  in  a  cam- 
paign against  it.  Mr.  Wyatt  must  persuade 
the  builders,  instead,  to  build  houses. 

If  it  seems  odd  that  the  industry  should 
be  more  interested  in  killing  off  the  Wyatt 
program  than  in  building  the  houses  he  asks, 
one  must  remember  that  this  is  an  odd  In- 
dustry. Its  front  men  have  for  years  suc- 
ceeded In  putting  their  worst  feet  forward. 
Instead  of  buckling  down  to  the  Job  of  pro- 
ducing more  housing  for  less  money,  they 
have  preferred  to  fight  Government  policies 
aimed  at  that  goal.  Instead  of  reviving  and 
reo-  5   a  stagnant   Industry   that    has 

fai.  !>eople.   they  chose  to  conduct  a 

rearttuard  action  In  defense  of  the  status  quo. 

Do  the  builder.s  realize  what  they  are 
doing?  Having  failed  to  develop  on  their 
own  Initiative  a  flexible  and  progreesive 
Industry  able  to  meet  such  a  crisis  as  that 
of  the  present,  they  can  sabotage  the  Govern- 
ments  efforts  only  at  great  rUk  to  them- 
selves. The  veteran  wants  a  house.  He 
will  not  be  impresMd  by  hoarse  cries  of  "so- 
cialized housing. ••  Unless  he  gets  a  house, 
and  fairly  soon,  he  will  demand  socialization 
that  is  socialization. 

Mr.  Wyatt's  program,  of  course,  is  far  from 
that.  In  fact,  he  proposes  to  rescue  the 
home-buildlng  industry  from  the  dire  posi- 
tion it  now  occupies.  By  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment stimulants,  as  these  tools  were  used  in 
wartime,  he  seeks  to  obtain  the  needed  pro- 
duction by  private  enterprise.  If  the  builders 
know  their  own  interests,  they  will  accept 
his  proposals  gladly,  and  turn  to  with  a  will. 
A  nation  that  Is  starved  for  homes  Is  bound 
to  prefer  a  Wyatt  program  for  2.700.000 
houses  to  a  private-enterprise  plan  for  half 
that  many. 

The  Wyatt  program  faces  immediate  peril 
In  Congress,  where  the  Patman  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  price  control  and  subsidies  has  been 
watered  down  by  a  House  committee.  The 
bill  must  be  strengthened  and  passed  If  the 
real  estate  Inflation  Is  to  t>e  stopped  and 
large-scale  home  production,  both  by  con- 
ventional methods  and  prefabrtcatlon,  U  lo 
be  gotten  under  way. 
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The  alternative  is  clear.  Let  real  estate 
Inflation  continue,  and  most  of  the  veterans 
will  not  be  able  to  afford  a  home.  Let  costs 
mount,  and  the  number  of  houses  built  will 
shrink  far  below  the  level  of  acute  need. 
Let  a  slow  and  backward  Industry  pursue  its 
old  In^ufBclent  ways,  and  we  shall  have  an- 
other boom,  another  crash,  another  slump. 

No.  Mr.  Wyatt  Is  not  leading  a  conspiracy 
of  socialization.  He  is  plotting  for  more 
and  lower  cost  houses;  scheming  to  remedy 
the  deficiencies  of  an  Industry  which  has 
failed  to  remedy  them  Itself;  contriving  ways 
to  fulfill  the  national  obligation  In  hoUslng 
while  leaving  its  production  in  private  hands. 
In  such  a  "plot"  the  home  builders  should 
enlist  as  willing  conspirators. 


Annual  Farm  Economic  Conference 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  February 
21,  1946.  issue  of  the  Story  City  Herald, 
Slory  City,  Iowa: 

CANNED   GOODS 

They  had  the  annual  farm  economic  con- 
ference In  Des  Moines  last  week.  Great  larni 
leaders  were  there  and.  as  usual,  scintillated 
with  words  worn  threadbare  through  Inces- 
sant use  during  the  past  quarter  century. 

Mordecal  Ezekiel.  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  solemnly  declared.  "The 
Onitfd  States  can't  gain  by  keeping  other 
nations  poor  "  As  if  anybody  ever  believed 
we  could.  Ezekiel  belongs  to  the  bunch  who 
have  the  notion  we  can  get  rich  by  giving 
other  nations  money  with  which  to  buy  our 
■tuff. 

Professor  Jesness,  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesoU.  offered  this  gem  of  deep  thinking: 
••Demand  for  farm  products  will  be  caused  by 
a  high  level  of  employment  and  resulting  con- 
sumer power."  The  professor  was  on  safe 
ground;  the  demand  for  farm  products  will 
be  there — employment  or  no  employment. 
He  prooably  meant  the  price  would  be  higher. 

Now  hear  this  one  enunciated  by  John 
Abblnk.  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Council:  "The 
proposed  loan  of  $4,000,000,000  to  Britain 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
even  if  never  repaid."  Advantageous  to  the 
importers,  exporters,  and  ship  owners,  maybe. 

Henry  Wallace  was  present  at  the  confer- 
ence, of  course.  He  played  safe,  too,  by 
relieving  himself  of  these  three  pragmatic 
statements: 

"World  trade  Is  badly  out  of  kilter  after 
two  world  wars  and  a  long  depression." 
Henry,  by  the  way.  had  charge  of  Uncle  Sam's 
depression  for  eight  solid  years  and  didn  t 
make  much  of  an  Imprefsion  on  it  until  the 
Second  World  War  came  along. 

'For  a  good  many  things  which  we  don't 
have  we  need  Imports  at  a  reasonable  cost." 
Trouble  with  Henry,  he  wants  Imports  of 
things  we  do  have:  lower  tariffs  on  farm 
products  from  South  America  and  the  Junk- 
ing of  our  rubber  factories  so  we  can  Import 
rubber  from  the  East  Indies. 

"Unless  we  realize  we  are  a  part  of  the 
world  market  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
again  In  the  condition  of  the  20  s  and  30'e." 
Henrys  father  and  grandfather,  and  all  the 
past  generation,  knew  full  well  we  are  a 
part  of  the  world  market  and  tried  earnestly 
to  keep  the  world  from  using  us  as  a  dumping 


ground  for  slave  labor.  The  result  is  we  be- 
came the  world's  richest  Nation  before 
Henry  was  born.  And  it  Is  noteworthy  that 
the  Impoverished  nations  of  the  world  made 
headway  In  proportion  as  we  progressed :  We 
bdlight  their  goods  and  they  bought  ours,  en 
the  fair  and  square  basis  of  value  received 
and  value  given,  without  hidden  subsidies 
or  bond  issues  to  influence  trade. 


Forty  Years  of  Service  in  U?e  Hoose 


Foreign  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
kave  to  extend  my  rcmarkb  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

Westerly.  R.  I..  Februarit  27.  1946. 
To    the    Congress    of    the    United    States    of 
America,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,  Washington,   D.  C,  greet- 
ing: 
Honorable  fellow  Americans,  an  American 
citizen,   acting   under   the   provision    of   the 
American  bill  of  rights,  takes  this  method  of 
voicing  his  logical  objection  to  any  foreign 
loan   such  as  proposed,   being  approved   by 
the  Congress  or  consummated  by  the  action 
of  any  source  other  than  by  direct  mandate 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; and  not  then  until  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  has  by  official  ac- 
tion  first   placed   upon   the   statutes   of   the 
United  States  of  America  a  suitable  old-age 
pension  consistent  with  the  so-called  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

The  United  States  of  America— the  richest 
country  in  the  world — must  first  take  proper 
care  of  its  own  people  before  squandering 
its  resources  in  foreign  lands.  Based  on  his- 
tory in  this  regard,  use  of  the  word  squan- 
dering does  not  seem  out  of  place  In  my 
opinion.  The  Tewnsend  plan,  so-called,  has 
not  been  approved  by  our  Government  be- 
cause. It  has  been  said,  to  do  so  would  bank- 
rupt the  country,  or  words  to  this  effect.  If 
this  be  true,  then  It  Is  Inconsistent  to  con- 
sider loaning  billions  to  foreign  countries 
with  no  ample  security  other  than  a  promise 
to  pay  back  sometime  within  50  or  more 
years.  If  the  United  States  of  America  can 
find  billions  for  foreign  countries,  then 
surely  It  can  find  adequate  funds  for  dis- 
bursement among  our  aged  in  the  form  of  a 
pension  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
richest  Nation  on  earth.  It  is  the  aged 
today  who  In  their  youth,  by  toll  of  mind 
and  body,  have  brought  to  the  surface  the 
riches  of  which  we  are  prone  to  boast.  Let 
us  take  care  of  our  own  first — then  if  there 
is  any  to  spare  we  can  consider  foreign  loans 
If  it  is  really  needed  and  they  can  give  ample 
security  that  will  compel  repayment  within 
a  reasonable  time;  otherwise,  no. 

Let  us  pay  more  attention  to  American 
Just  rights  and  less  to  world  political  am- 
bition. Uncle  Sam  needs  your  friendship 
now;  dpn't  let  him  down.  It  Is  respectfully 
requested  that  this  communication  be  read 
to  the  Members  of  your  respective  Houses 
and     Incorporated     In     the     Congressional 

RlXX)RO. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Alfred  Roberts, 
A    Native-Born    American    Citizen 
Whose  Forebears   Were  Settlers 
in   the  Sturdy  State  of  Maine. 
(NoTK. — Sent   to  Presiding  Officer,   House 
and  Senate.) 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  ^ABATH 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rose 
with  the  purpose  of  answering  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania.  but  havintj 
learned  during  my  short  absence  from 
the  floor  of  the  statement  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  McCormackI.  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  today  is  the 
beginning  of  my  fortieth  year  of  service 
in  this  House,  and  of  his  words  of  praise. 
I  cannot  proceed  imtil  I  have  thanked 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Nor  can  I  proceed  without  trying  ♦o 
express  my  gratification  and  appi'ccia- 
tion  for  the  generous  applause  and  the 
spontaneous  .standing  ovation  you  gentle- 
men have  just  now  so  graciously  given 
me.  It  is  a  tribute  and  an  honor  for 
which  I  thank  you.  I  hope  I  continue 
to  merit  and  deserve  your  expression  of 
friendship  and  good  will,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  this  occasion  will  serve  as  an  en- 
couragement to  me  in  my  service  to  the 
Congress,  to  my  district,  and  to  my 
country. 


The  Packers  and  OPA 
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Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing expressed  my  deep  and  sincere  grati- 
fication for  this  spontaneous  ovation,  I 
continue  in  my  original  purpo.se  in  rising. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Rich]  has  called  attention  to  the  com- 
plaint of  a  packing  house  in  his  district 
complaining  about  OPA.  I  venture  to 
say  that  that  very  packing  house  has 
made  more  money  since  1941  than  it  ever 
did  before  price  control  was  imposed, 
notwithstanding  the  wartime  restrictions 
for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 
.  Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  cannot  yield.  Mr. 
Speaker;  I  am  sorry. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  insert  the 
text  of  a  recent  broadcast  by  Quincy 
Howe  on  that  subject  which  speaks  more 
plainly  than  I  can.  He  points  out  that 
in  the  beginning  of  inflation  property 
makes  money,  but  in  the  end,  when 
money  becomes  valuele.ss.  everybody 
loses.  He  blames  the  owners  and  mana- 
gers of  industry  and  speaks  of  the  inde- 
fensible attitude  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Manufacturers  in  their  current 
attacks  on  OPA. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AllOO 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  the 
he  Members  of  the  House  to 
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than  05  percent  of  the  total  Philippine  pro- 
duction before  the  war  was  for  export — it  you 
exclude  rice  and  fish,  both  of  which  are 
locally  consumed.  More  than  90  percent  of 
the  country  s  exports  went  to  the  United 
States.  The  bl?-four  exports — sugar,  hemp, 
coconut,  and  tobacco  products,  depended  to 
a  major  extent  on  the  existence  of  a  lar.ff- 
free  market  In  this  country. 

The  Japanese  shattered  that  PhlllFpine 
economy.  Sugar  lands  were  ordered  turned 
to  cotton.  Tobacco  lands  were  l?(t  fallow. 
Coconut  and  hemp  lands  were  ordered  culti- 
vated, but  the  orders  went  unheeded.  The 
Filipinos  wouldn't  work  for  Japanese  mas- 
ters. Even  at  gun  point  the  loyal  Filipino 
millions  offered  quiet  but  Immovable  re- 
sistance. 

Today  there  are  no  crops  for  export.  There 
Is  almost  no  economy.  The  sources  of  In- 
come for  local  government  have  l)een  vir- 
tually wiped  out.  The  curreuicy  tied  by 
law  to  the  American  dollar  is  sound,  but 
values  are  untjelievably  inflated.  Communi- 
cations among  the  7,000  Islands  of  the  Phil- 
ippines are  still  paralyzed. 

The  Commonwealth  Government  Is  help- 
less to  move  effectively  toward  rehabilitation. 
There  Is  a  bitterly  divisive  collatx^ratlonist 
Issue.  The  nation  is  involved,  in  a  national 
political  campaign.  The  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines are  waiting,  with  decreasing  pa- 
tience, for  the  United  States  to  redeem  its 
promises,  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  at- 
tack the  paralysis  winch  hjs  (ruzcn  the 
economy  of  the  country. 

We  made  the  Philippines  a  promise  of  In- 
dependence, to  be  effective  on  July  4.  1946. 
We  showered  them,  for  50  years,  with  brave 
words  about  democracy,  about  Western 
ideals.  Those  words  were  taken  seriously. 
They  were  tf.ught  In  the  schools.  They  were 
practiced. 

In  the  early  months  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram, before  the  war.  we  exhorted  the  Pailip- 
ptnes  to  produce  more  and  more  of  the  prod- 
ucts we  needed.  We  required  them  to  ship 
It  all  to  us,  to  stop  shipments  to  other  coun- 
tries. They  responded  nobly.  Then  came 
the  war. 

The  great  mass  of  Filipinos  resisted  the 
Invader.  They  fought  the  Japanese  In  a 
hundred  different  ways.  There  were  200.000 
heroes  on  every  Island  of  the  Philippines, 
who  rose  up  from  the  fields  and  villages  to 
flght  back.  Those  men.  and  women,  brought 
to  the  Japanese  a  nightmare  of  violent  re- 
sistance which  no  other  colonial  people  at- 
tempted. They  made  the  occupation  the 
most  dlfUcult  Job  the  Japanese  faced  in  the 
Orient.  They  were  heroes,  every  one  of  them, 
those  guerrllas.  They  fought  for  their  Phil- 
ippines, and  lor  their  America,  the  America 
they  had  toeen  taught  to  love,  the  giver  of 
laws,  the  giver  of  freedom,  the  giver  of  de-  • 
mocracy.  Their  story  has  not  even  been 
half  told. 

Becaiise  of  these  millions  cf  resisting  Fili- 
pinos, and  t)ecause  of  those  200.000  heroic 
guerrillas,  we  have  an  obligation  to  the 
Philippines  that  extends  t>eyund  legal  cove- 
nants, beyond  promises,  beyond  Independ- 
ence. We  have  an  obligation  to  reward  the 
Philippines  in  full  measvire  for  the  lives  and 
property  they  lost,  for  the  lives  and  property 
they  saved  us. 

We  have  interests  In  the  Philippines,  too. 
American  interests.  I  am  not  referring  here 
to  our  commercial  interests,  which  are  Im- 
portant, and  which  make  for  Jobs  here  at 
home.  I  am  referring  to  our  broader  inter- 
ests In  the  Orient  and  In  the  world,  which 
are  based  upon  our  united  determination  to 
keep  and  maintain  the  peace.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  United  States  has  a  special  obliga- 
tion in  the  Far  East.  In  that  part  of  the 
world,  it  is  the  armed  might  of  the  United 
States,  actual  and  potential,  which  must  be 
depended  upon  by  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization to  furnish  the  police  power  and  the 
moral  hindrance  to  would-be  aggrcaaon.  For 


this  purpose,  we  need  bases  In  the  Far  East. 
And  bases  in  the  Far  Kast  mean  bases  in  the 
Philippines.  Those  bases  are  not  intended 
merely  to  protect  the  Philippine.',  nor  the 
United  States,  but  are  primarily  Intended  to 
give  authority  to  the  conscience  of  the  w:rld. 

But  arms  alone  are  net  enough.  Atom 
bomtM  are  not  enough.  We  need  the  friend- 
ship and  the  confidence  of  the  millions  cf 
pecple  of  the  Orient.  Based  on  that  friend- 
ship and  confidence,  our  armed  strength  be- 
comes net  menacing,  but  reassuring:  not 
threatening,  but  promising. 

The  18.000.000  people  of  the  Philippines  are 
our  ambassadors  in  the  Orient.  The  con- 
tinuing faith  of  those  Filipincs,  men  of  brcwn 
skin  but  of  western  democratic  mind,  is  a 
symbol  to  the  entire  Far  East  of  our  gcod 
will  and  democratic  practice  We  must  not. 
we  dare  not.  lose  that  faith.  We  cannot  afford 
to  destroy  it  by  our  own  inaction 

Today  there  are  pending  on  Capitol  Hill 
two  pieces  of  legislation,  the  B?ll  bill  and 
the  Tydin^s  bill,  which  are  dcs.gned  to  as- 
sist In  the  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Philippines.  Those  bills  have 
the  support  of  President  Truman  Thev  are 
urgent.  Ufe-glvlng  legislation  for  the  Philip- 
pines The  Bell  bill  gives  Philippine  indus- 
try 28  years  of  preferential  tariff;  the  Tvd- 
Ings  bill  authorizes  appropriation  of  $-:50.- 
000.000  for  rebuilding  public  works  and  pay- 
ing for  war  damages.  The  Philippines  have 
l)e?n  w.-xiting  for  5  months  for  this  legisla- 
tion No  positive  rehabilitation  can  get  un- 
der way  Without  these  two  economic  charters 
of  recovery.  Congress.  I  believe,  is  now  ready 
to  act.  It  will  be  a  belated  recognition,  but 
It  must  be  given  in  a  hurry. 

The  fact  of  Independence  for  the  Philip- 
pines on  July  4  does  not  reduce  our  obliga- 
tion to  th?se  people  The  Philippines  are 
the  wounded  war  veterans  of  the  American 
comn.urxlty  of  peoples.  We  will  have  as 
much  responsibility  for  them  after  July  4. 
1946,  as  we.  as  Indiv.duals.  would  have  for 
a  wounded  eon  after  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  21 

For  many  years  there  will  be  a  special  re- 
lationship l)etween  the  two  countries  and 
the  two  peoples.  We  will  be  obliged  to  help 
the  Philippines  regain  their  economic  health 
for  years  to  come.  It  is  to  our  interest  to 
do  so.  and  to  take  such  measures  as  are 
necessary  to  help  the  Philippines  fhake  off 
the  shackles  of  a  feudalistic  past.  Only  then 
can  they  become  a  modern,  a  free,  and  lib- 
erty-loving democracy,  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  we  have  taught  them  for  50 
years — an  economic  as  well  as  political  de- 
mocracy. That  is  the  Job  for  tomorrow,  the 
challenge  to  future  Philippine-American  re- 
lations. 
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Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  appeared  in  the  Dun- 
kirk Evening  Observer,  an  excellent  pa- 
per published  in  my  home  city,  which 
points  out  the  effect  of  the  pending 
strikes  on  all  parties  concerned.  Thvi 
distinguished  editor  has  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  local  situation  resulting 
from  the  suspension  of  pay  rolls,  which 
gives  a  fair  picture.  I  assume,  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  communities  depend  :nt 
upon  industrial  pay  rolls. 
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Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks: 

AN  APPEAL 

Let's  go  back  to  work. 

The  6t«el  strike  has  been  settled.  Hun- 
dreds have  gone  back  to  work,  but  they  may 
not  remain  at  work  very  long.  Unless  the 
fabrlcaiors  begin  to  use  their  steel  the  steel 
makers  will  again  be  out  of  work. 

The  strike  issues  iu  the  main  have  been 
settled. 

It  remains  to  Iron  out  the  details. 

But  these  details  are  cumbersome  and 
complicated. 

They  involve  decisions  by  Government  de- 
partments already  cluttered  up  with  a  great 
mass  of  requests. 

To  get  prices  fixed  and  apply  the  new  for- 
mula may  take  weeks  and  weeks. 

Meanwhile  Dunkirk  men  and  Dunkirk  fam- 
ilies are  losing  approximately  $12,000  a  day. 

Your  pay,  whatever  it  Is,  has  not  been  ap- 
pearing for  6  weeks.  It  may  not  appear  for 
6  weeks  longer.     Can  you  afford  that? 

And  you,  Mr.  Employer,  what  of  your  op- 
erations? Your  overhead  Is  running  ^long. 
You  are  paying  nonproductive  office  help — 
and  you  are  getting  nothing  out  of  It.  If 
this  keeps  going  on,  you  are  fairly  certain 
to  face  a  decided  loss  this  year — a  loss  when 
there  might  be  a  handsome  profit. 

As  the  worker  and  the  ernployer  lose,  the 
city  al5o  loses.  Every  other  worker,  every 
taxpayer,  every  businessman  must  take  a 
share  of  the  loss.  It  Is  a  long,  vicious,  tire- 
some,  disastrous   circle. 

Why  not  get  together  on  a  provisional 
basis,  right  now?  Let  whatever  settlements 
or  concessions  there  may  be  in  the  final  set- 
tlement be  retroactive  to  the  date  of  return- 
ing to  work. 

Why  wait  for  slow  gcvernmefital  depart- 
ments? 

Let's   cut   the   loss — everybody's   loss. 

Let's  meet  now  on  this  basis  so  that  we 
can  all  be  at  work  and  happy  by  March  1. 

This  Is  an  appeal,  without  prejudice,  for 
the  good  of  the  city  and  everyone  In  it.  Get 
together  now. 


Radio  Broadcast  by  John  Hurley 
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Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  NBC  News  Broadcast.  Febru- 
ary 24.  1946,  read  by  John  Hurley,  NBC 
staff  announcer: 

Well,  apparently  there  Is  nothing  on  tap 
In  Congress  this  week  that  wUl  touch  off 
another  filibuster,  but  it  looks  as  though 
another  one  may  be  coming  some  time  fairly 
soon.  There's  a  move  afoot  to  bring  up  the 
fair  employment  practices  bill  again,  this 
time  to  the  House  fioor.  And  that,  you 
know,  is  the  bill  the  southern  Congressmen 
say  they  won't  have  any  part  of.  It  was 
killed  off  in  the  Senate  not  long  ago.  but  It 
has  supporters  In  the  House,  and  they  are 
busy  thinking  up  a  way  to  get  it  to  the 
floor.  The  authority  for  this  U  Hugh  De 
Lact.  the  Washington  Democrat,  who  Is 
serving  his  first  term  in  the  House.  This 
man  De  Lact,  by  the  way.  has  a  pretty  color- 
ful background. 


There  is  an  un\^Titten  law  on  Capitol  Hill, 
you  know,  that  a  freshman  Congressman  is 
seen  and  not  heard,  sits  quietly  with  hands 
In  lap,  being  respectful  to  his  elders.  That 
doesn't  Impress  De  Lact.  He  is  not  awed 
by  his  elders  one  bit.  He  speaks  up  to  them 
whenever  they  need  It.  and  that  Is  usually 
when  he  thinks  Eomet)ody  is  stepping  on  tlie 
toes  cf  the  little  man. 

De  Lacy  Is  a  little  man  himself — except  in 
size.  He  is  tall  and  husky;  looks  as  if  he 
might  be  a  day  laborer,  a  ditch-digger,  or  a 
shipyard  naachinist.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
looks  and  talks  as  If  he  might  be  a  college 
professor.  Well,  at  one  lime  or  another, 
during  his  35  years,  he  has  been  all  of  those. 
He  Etlll  holds  his  membership  card  in  the 
machinist  union;  and  be  al^o  holds  a  master's 
degree  in  English. 

De  Lact's  political  thinking  falls  some- 
where in  that  now-familiar  zone  "slightly 
left  of  center."  His  opponents — and  he  has 
picked  up  a  lot  since  coming  to  Congress — 
say  his  thinkiiig  is  more,  much  more,  than 
slightly  left  of  center.  Some  of  them  call 
him  a  Communist.     De  Lact  laughs. 

He  began  acting  like  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman isn't  supposed  to  act  last  fall  when 
he  stood  up  and  said  his  piece  about  Patrick 
Hurley,  our  former  Ambassador  to  China. 
Hurley,  you  remember,  kicked  off  an  ex- 
plosion around  town  when  he  resigned  and 
accused  the  State  Department  of  wrecking 
our  foreign  policy  in  China.  While  the  State 
Department  was  busy  preparing  a  reply, 
De  Lact  stepped  up  and  beat  them  to  the 
punch.  He  said  it  was  Hurley,  not  the  State 
Department,  who  wrecked  our  Chinese  for- 
eign policy.  For  his  pains,  he  was  called  an 
upstart  by  a  lot  of  people.  But  that's  all 
right  with  him.  Because,  he  says,  the  entire 
Hurley  episode  served  a  useful  purpose.  In 
the  first  place,  it  helped  make  the  people  con- 
f=cious  there  is  such  an  animal  as  United 
States  policy  in  China.  And,  more  concrete- 
ly. It  resulted  in  General  Marshall  going  to 
China  and  real  progress  toward  ending  the 
Chinese  civil  war. 

Atxiut  this  matter  of  public  opinion,  Di 
Lact  has  some  very  definite  ideas.  He  thinks 
the  people  should  speak  up  more,  to  make 
Congress  do  what  they  want.  For  Instance. 
he  says.  If  the  people  really  want  better 
social-security  coverage,  really  want  more  un- 
employment compensation,  if  they  sign 
enough  petitions  and  write  enough  letters, 
they'll  get  It. 

He  says  he  and  some  other  House  Mem- 
bers are  getting  up  a  petition  now  to  bring 
the  fair-employment -practices  bill  to  the 
House  floor.  That's  the  bill  the  southern 
Democrats  talked  to  death  In  the  Senate  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  De  Lact  calls  the  fili- 
buster disgusting.  And  he  also  thinks  the 
Senate  played  its  hand  wrong.  The  southern- 
ers, you  remember,  said  they  were  willing  to 
filibuster  all  summer  if  necessary,  but  he 
thinks  that  was  a  big  bluff.  He  says  the 
Senators  who  wanted  the  bill  should  have 
let  the  southerners  go  ahead  and  talk.  Then, 
he  says,  the  people  would  have  got  mad 
enough  to  do  something  about  the  spectacle 
of  a  Senate  conducting  no  business  and  draw- 
ing a  salaiy. 

And  speaking  of  salary,  De  Lact  never  made 
very  much  money.  Even  when  he  had  his 
white-collar  Job  teaching  in  college  he  only 
made  $110  a  month.  And  at  one  time  he 
and  his  wife  were  almost  broke.  Eighteen 
bucks,  he  says,  between  us.  Now  he  has 
three  daughters  and  a  CongTessmr.n's  salary. 
And  still,  he  says,  he's  not  saving  as  much 
as  he  did  when  he  worked  in  the  shipyard. 
He  worked  In  the  shipyard,  by  the  way,  all 
during  the  war.  building  destroyers.  Even 
on  the  day  of  the  primary  election  in  1944, 
he  worked  his  8  hours  and  kept  on  working 
right  up  until  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
general  election  in  Novemljer. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  in- 
cluding an  address  made  by  Mr.  Carroll 
B.  Huntre.<^s,  vice  president  of  the  Repub- 
lic Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  before  the  forum  of 
free  enterprise,  at  the  Statler.Hotel.  Buf- 
falo. N.  Y.,  on  February  28.  1946: 

A  meeting  of  agricultural,  educational.  In- 
dustrial, and  labor  Interests  of  New  Jersey 
was  held  In  Trenton  last  month.  Discussion 
related,  In  part,  to  teaching  of  Americanism 
In  the  public  schools.  The  meeting  func- 
tioned through  several  panels  In  the  fore- 
noon and  through  a  single  gathering  In  the 
afternoon,  when  reports  summarizing  the 
morning  sessions  were  received  from  duly 
chosen  delegates  of  the  panel  sessions.  At 
each  of  the  panel  meetings  a  Communist 
figured  prominently  in  the  debate,  arguing 
vociferously  for  the  "rights  of  the  under- 
dog" and  frequently  emploj-Ing  that  much- 
abused  phrase,  "the  underfed  one-third." 
A  friend  whom  I  visited  In  Trenton  a  few 
days  ago  told  of  a  conversation  which  he 
overheard,  as  the  afternoon  session  was  about 
to  commence,  at  the  entrance  to  the  room 
where  that  meeting  was  to  be  held.  A 
woman  member  of  the  trio  of  Communists 
said  to  her  twoj  associates,  "We  might  as 
weU  leave  now.  We  can't  make  any  trouble 
in  there." 

As  I  look  over  this  audience,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  woman  or  any  of  her  ilk  could 
make  trouble  here.  But  I  cite  this  instance 
as  a  sample  of  what's  going  on  and  as  evi- 
dence of  the  "confuse  and  divide  '  technique 
which  threatens  our  very  foundations.  To 
such  a  statement  as  I  have  just  made  there 
is  the  conventional  challenge  of  the  parlor- 
pink  to  the  effect  that  if  our  foundations  are 
so  weak  as  to  be  susceptible  to  such  propa- 
ganda they  are  not  worth  saving.  That  type 
of  individual  would  be  the  champion  cry- 
baby when  comes  the  revolution  and  we  all 
eat  strawberries,  like  them  or  not.  Its  In- 
ane, according  to  some  folks,  to  talk  about  a 
revolution  here,  in  the  light  of  the  small 
fraction  of  Communists.  They  contend  it 
Just  couldn't  happen  here.  Well,  if  most  of 
us.  with  the  courage  of  sheep,  are  going  to 
remain  unvocal.  it  certainly  will  happen  here. 
As  In  Virgil's  day,  so  now,  "it  never  troubles 
a  wolf  how  many  the  sheep  be."  All  of  us 
have  likely  read  that  letter  Macaulay  wrote 
100  years  ago,  in  which  he  made  a  startling 
prophecy.  He  predicted  that  in  tho  twen- 
tieth century — and  we're  only  about  half 
through  it — this  country  would  be  pillaged 
by  barbarians  even  as  Rome  was  destroyed. 
The  difference,  he  said,  would  be  that,  where- 
as the  destroyers  of  Rome  were  outside  bar- 
barians, the  destroyers  of  America  would  be 
the  people  of  our  own  country  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  own  institutions.  Pantestlc  as  it 
may  sotind.  It  Is  much  less  fantastic  than  was 
the  case  a  decade  or  so  ago.  Our  present  bar- 
barians would  reform  defects  of  detail  by 
universal  confusion:  cure  Illness  by  death. 
Riddance  from  a  present  evil  is  not  a  euro 
unless  here  is  an  all-around  improvement  in 
condition. 

It  is  high  time  we  advert  to  that  ancient 
admonition.  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty."  A  growing  number  of  so-called  good 
Americans,  especially  those  afflicted  with  a 
psychopathic  passion  for  security,  actually 
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they  dub  the  antiquated  doc- 

In  that  admonition.    This  in* 

!  foundations  of  the  Republic 

and  unless  there  la  at  once 

countermovement   a   totall- 

Wlll  follow.     EVXKXTT  DnuUEN, 

leader  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
dellvered  the  annual  address  at 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Communism  on  the  March 
.  and  he  spoke  from  the  rec- 
Icns  made  on  a  recent  round- 
The   Inroads  that   Ideology 
]  lade  here  call,  he  counseled, 
effort  In  opposition, 
ustratlon  of  the  technique  of 
cotild  be  had  than  Is  afforded  by 
J..  Incident.    And  what  Is  the 
philosophy    of   those   subversive 
thrilled  at  a  January  meeting 
Reverend  J.  Francis  Mclntyre. 
of  New  York,  by  a  sharp  at- 
(orces  which  conspire  to  divide 
brought  400  diners  to  their  feet  in 
ovation.    He  said.  "Integrity, 
leadership,  are  the  needs  of  cur 
the  spirit  of  America,  which 
has  made  our  country  great. 
Lhose  who  seek  to  change  from 
principles  of  Washington  and 
so-called  democracy  of  "con- 
There  Is  a  well -organized 
democracy  with  communism, 
the   New   York   Dally  Worker. 
Sokolsky.  eminent  New  York 
styles.  "The  organ  of  an  alien 
■onsplracy.  "  Invariably  refers  to 
ts  and  their  friends  as  progres* 
ng  to  a  New  York  Times  edlto- 
of  February  6.  "actually,  afllr- 
betn  made  In  Soviet  practice  and 
Constitution  that  a  real  democ- 
itible    with    a    single    political 
y  cue  list  of  candidates  In  an 
a  secret  police  and  an  unfree 
1  remember,  nevertheless,  that 
cannot    be   a   successful 
unless  It  is  ba.sed  on  a  true 
ction.     Democracy     grows     at 
:  that  Is.  as  a  prerequisite 
ve    advocacy    there    must    be 
d«^mocracy  in  our  own  lives.    In 
vi'orms  appear  to  have  been 
?ot.      On  J: I  M.  at  Fort 

loston.  Gen    .  D.  Eisen- 

iipon     veterans     to    fight     as 
peace    as    they    had    fought 
IS.     Here   is   what   he   lald: 
ing  antl-Amerlcan  now  with 
as  you  attacked  the  Germans 
urlnR  the  war.    It's  up  to  you 
ly  recurrence  of  any   type  of 
oti  have  an  Investment  m  the 
nd  the  Star-Spannled  Banner 
m4>re  to  you  now."    General  "Ike" 
the  dangerous  trend — thafs 
the  alarm.    His  reference  to 
which  our  soldiers  have  In 
tes  leads  to  the  otMervatton 
a  larger  sense  than  that  Im- 
tle  of  the  organization  under 
we  meet  today,  every  Amerl- 

Investment  to  safeguard. 

done  nb(?ut  all  this?  you  ask. 

have  given  serious  thoucht 

question,  and  you're  attending 

search  of  an  InteUlfsnt  an- 

sftatement    by   DanM   Webster 

i  nswer.  "nothing  will  ruin  this 

people  themselves  will  under- 

"    In  other  words,  the  saving 

from   wrong   thinking   and 

lies  In  the  hands  of  the 

As    It   stands   today,    a 

c()l!ectlvlsts    can    paralyse    cur 

nly.     we    are    headed    into 

nd   we   cannot   ride  out    the 

oil  on  the  raging  waters. 

group  of  our  population 

are  several  organizations 

our  forcM  ahoultt  rally.     An 
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outstanding  group,  whose  set  of  principles 
entitles  It  to  loyal  support  on  the  part  of 
thoec  who  believe  that  among  human  rights 
Is  the  right  to  property.  Is  the  Investors 
League. 

Your  attendance  reflects  an  Interest  in 
the  preservation  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. Such  an  Interest  ts  timely,  as  Mark 
Sullivan,  the  distinguished  analyst,  pointed 
out  In  his  January  1  column,  where  he  wrote 
that  "the  fate  of  that  system  in  the  United 
States  is  a  main  Issue  for  1946."  "This  sys- 
tem u  tmder  attack."  he  said,  "an  attack  in 
the  rest  of  the  world  so  successful  that  Amer- 
ica Is  the  only  large  country  maintaining  the 
system."  The  Marxians  and  their  fellow 
travelers.  In  Buffalo  as  elsewhere.  Insinuate 
collectivism  Is  better;  but  they  cannot  make 
a  case  on  objective  data,  for  the  facts  show 
that  private  capitalism  Is  the  most  successful 
system  the  world  has  ever  known  Conse- 
quently, they  resort  to  the  "confuse  and 
divide"  technique 

Previous  to  my  Trenton  visit.  I  had  planned 
to  conflne  my  remarks  to  exposition  of  the 
uneconomic  features  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect. I  now  cite  the  support  given  to  that 
project.  Including  Its  espousal  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  proof  of  the  trend  away  from  the 
private-enterprise  system.  Both  In  its  power 
aspects  and  In  Its  transportation  aspects  the 
proposed  St  Lawrence-Niagara  development 
Is  thoroughly  typical  of  a  trend  of  govern- 
mental usurpation  of  the  rights  of  citizens 
and  of  expropriation  of  the  results  of  their 
enterprise.  Unless  that  trend  Is  reversed,  de- 
struction of  a  society  of  freemen  and  of  the 
economy  that  flows  from  the  vleor  or  free 
enterprise  will  follow.     A  great  dc  '  ex- 

propriation of  private  enterprise  -n- 

ment  t>ecomes  so  much  an  accustonieU  thing 
that  after  a  time  we  take  it  to  be  perfectly 
natural.  Then  It  is  easy  for  people  to  reason 
from  what  Is  assumed  to  be  natural  to  mak- 
ing the  same  kind  of  process  universal. 

Most  proponents  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect give  at  least  Up  service  to  the  free-enter- 
p:  t'tendm-! 
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dollar-pU,  '.    ijume  advoci 

to  assure  .inot  her  TV  A  w 

here,  and  call  attention  to  the  Feder 
accord  wb'^"-'"^''   "^•>   '>•">'   "    "4   h.,.r      wr- 
power  di.^  »  observers, 

who  are  acmi  ■ . :. 
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wouldn't  be  mtiny  years  before  v>  -on 

ruled  the  St.  Lawrence  roost.  If  the  lert- 
Wing  philosophy  which  has  such  a  p.iwerful 
grip  on  our  present  economy  prevails  we 
know  wh5>-  '-  "v.,.,,  t  ^  Hitler  f>"  -  f  his 
hand  in  M  so  the  leli-  wd, 

speaking  tn:.  u^:\  V  :ctor  G.  Reutiu-r.  chair- 
man, postwar  policy  committee  <<r  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  exposed 
the  December  1945  isoue  of  a  i 
Common  Sense.  In  that  Issue  Reuther  ad- 
vocated "the  sut>stltutton  of  democratic 
social  ownership  for  private  monopoly  owner- 
ship." Do  you  Investors  want  democratic 
social  ownership?  And  what  does  Mr. 
Reuther  mean  by  the  term  "democratic"?  He 
tells  us  in  these  words,  "the  forms  of 
social  ownership  we  propose  to  Institute 
must,  in  the  fashion  of  the  cooperatives  and 
the  TVA.  be  absolutely  democratic  In  char- 
acter." That's  the  type  of  democracy  wh.ch 
the  St.  Lawrence  project  would  generate. 
Democratic  social  ownership,  to  eirptoy  Mr 
Reuthers  phrase,  would  soon  overtake  the 
railroads.  It  wouldn't  be  long  before  a  gov- 
ernmental set-up  would  take  over  the  electric 
utilities  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Why  not? 
It  happened  In  Tennessee  In  the  face  of  a 
stiff  fight  by  a  stalwart  warrior.  Wendell 
Wilikle.  The  socialistic  domination  of  dis- 
tribution and  customer  relations  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  is  now  complete.  For  Instance. 
the  United  States,  through  the  Electric  Home 
and  Farm  Authority,  baa  engaged  in  the  sale 


of  refrigerators,  not  only  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  but  throughout  the  Nation. 

Lets  take  a  look  at  the  St.  Lawretxoe 
scheme.  No  transportation  medium  avail- 
able for  use  only  7  months  in  the  year  is 
sound.  On  the  power  phase  of  this  project, 
which  Vice  President  Matthew  WoU.  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  calls  a  mon- 
strosity. I  would  make  a  few  observations. 
Most  of  the  discussions  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  development  refer  to  a  §93.375.000  ex-. 
pendlture  by  the  State  of  New  York  as  if 
that  were  the  whole  story.  In  an  Albany 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  under  date 
of  February  2.  we  read:  "Under  the  Federal- 
State  accord,  the  State  is  to  have  the  power 
dlstrtbutiun  rights  In  return  for  payment  of 
$93,375,000  toward  the  cost  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence development."  The  following  entirely 
disregards  all  question  of  the  necessary  b>'' 
dens  which  It  Is  proposed  to  lay  on  the  sea- 
way. No  question  is  here  raised  as  to 
whether  ancient  cost  estimates  represent  the 
postwar  possibilities.  It  Is  t>olleved  that  gen- 
eral observation  answers  that.  Taking  the 
figures  appearing  In  the  eighth  annual  report 
of  the  Power  Authority  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York  for  the  year  ended  December  31.  1938. 
at  their  face  value,  we  find  that  the  $93.- 
375.000  Is  Just  the  opener  and  that  the  power 
authority  Itself  projects  an  undertaking  on 
its  own  basU  of  estimating  of  $604,030,000.  or 
six  and  seven-tenths  times  the  conversational 
cost  of  the  public  power  project.  And  this 
eliminates  all  consideration  of  the  general 
experience  In  such  matters,  namely,  that  the 
subsequent  d  -  -v  of  unexpected  trifles 
runs   to   a  s  .  jlI  part   of   the   original 

estimate. 

This,  however,  is  beside  the  point.     The 

discussion    of   a    $93,375,000   expenditure   by 

the  State  of  New  York  Is  "  ■ -•  ■•»  deception. 

The  protagonists  of  the  s  ave  fully  In 

mind  a  vastly  larger  una»-r   iK.ag  and  have 

exceller  vly   put   themselve<i   in   tlie   position. 
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gi*<rii  the  means  of  employing  it.  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  user  has  to  equip  him- 
self with  the  ■  -ation.  The  al- 
leged econ.  r  i*Tence  and  the 
NUgara  d  eni  is  predicated  on  the  as- 
sumption i-sldentlal  ccnsunvers  in  up- 
state New  York  will  use  3.000  klluwatt-hours 
a  year  each,  and  those  in  the  metropoIiUn 
district  2400  kilowatt -hours  each  per  an- 
num. It  has  been  computed  -his  use 
could  be  accomplUhed  by  th.  ttion  of 
l.eoo.OOO  refrigerators.  2.4C0  0C0  electric 
ranges,  and  1.300.000  electric  water  heaters, 
the  ranges  and  water  heaters  displacing  coal 
and  gas.  to  say  nothing  of  birch  hickory,  and 
maple  from  the  farmers'  mocdlots.  Maybe 
this  is  all  very  nice,  but  the  residence  con- 
sumers of  the  State  would  have  to  put  up 
over  one  billion  for  these  appliances,  not  to 
mention  the  reinforcement  of  house  wiring 
to  take  on  the  heavy  load  of  the  electric 
ranges.  Thu  rsprsssntt  sonstblng  like  an  In- 
vestment of  $300  ptr  STsragt  family  through- 
out the  State.    Quite  apparently,  the  people 
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of  the  State  are  expected  to  f>erve  the  St.  Law- 
rence development  rather  than  the  other  way 
round  The  protagonists  apparently  never 
heard  "the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabt>ath." 

Respecting  the  ability  of  the  average  up- 
state domefftic  customer  to  consume  electri- 
cal energy,  estimated  by  the  power  authority 
of  the  State  of  New  York  at  3.000  kilowatt- 
hours  per  annum,  let's  look  at  the  record  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley.  Domestic  rates  In  that 
area  have  been  made  low  by  dint  of  phony 
cost  allocations,  tax  and  Interest  immunity, 
unpaid  collateral  services  of  government. 
Propagunda  in  the  valley — federally  paid 
for — has  reached  the  heights  of  evangelistic 
fervor.  The  operations  In  the  valley  have 
been  going  on  long  enough  to  show  what 
may  be  expected  In  comp>arable  nonmetro- 
polltnn  areM.  TVA  reports  that  for  the  12 
months  ending  with  November  1945  the  av- 
erage domestic  energy  consumption  through 
the  systems,  municlp.al  and  rural,  served  by 
TVA  was  1.713  kilowatt-hours,  which  figure 
falls  1.287  kilowatt-hours  below  the  estimate 
of  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority  for 
upstate  residential  consumers. 

Tliere  Is  considerable  ballyhoo  about  the 
Industrial  growth  that  the  proposed  power 
development  would  generate.  But  those 
who  prate  cf  the  Importance  to  the  Indus- 
trial development  of  a  region  thrcugh  crea- 
tion of  an  abundance  of  power  facilities.  a.s 
if  that  were  all  that  is  Involved,  are  defi- 
nitely overlooking  the  major  part  of  what 
it  takes.  The  production-plant  Investmenf 
necessary  fur  creating  a  useful  Job  is  gen- 
erally estimated  at  $6,000  per  worker.  The 
iir  'lit  per  worker  in  power  plant  and 

ti,  on    and    distribution    facilities    Is 

reckoned  at  tSOO.  The  production-plant  in- 
vestment Is  thus  seen  to  t>e  nearly  seven 
times  the  Investment  In  a  first-class  steam- 
power  p'.ant.  along  with  facilities,  for  sup- 
plying an  Industrial  Job.  This  Is  not  to  say 
that  the  power  costs  are  of  no  consequence. 
It  is  simply  to  underline  that  If  the  de- 
velopment of  the  power  Is  by  a  process  which 
casts  a  cloud  over  private  enterprise  the 
HMjor  part  of  the  plant  for  employing  the 
American  worker  Is  made  more  difficult  to 
create,  and  It  Is  fiuther  to  say  that  It  Is 
economically  easier  to  create  a  pjower  plant 
than  it  Is  to  create  the  Industlres  that  use 
its  output. 

There  is  no  disposition  here  to  quarrel 
with  the  taking  over  cf  private  functions  by 
government  when  it  is  really  necessary,  and 
certain  processes  of  regulation  and  control 
may  be  Justlfled;  but  the  Government 
competition  with  which  the  railroads  are 
now  faced  and  which  may  make  Government 
seizure  Inevitable  is  not  Justifiable.  The 
threat  of  TVA  corap>etltlon  forced  the  sale 
of  electrlc-utlllty  properties  In  Tennessee  7 
years  ago.  We  now  hear  demands  that  the 
Government  take  over  the  aluminum  busi- 
ness, the  steel  business,  and,  pretty  soon, 
there'll  likely  be  renewed  clamor  for  na- 
tionalization of  the  coal  Industry.  We  have 
seen  the  extreme  In  this  sort  of  thing  in 
Mr  Hitler's  development  of  the  "peoples' 
automobile  "  How  can  some  of  our  Mich- 
igan friends  say  that  cant  happen  here,  in 
the  light  of  the  threat  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  to  private  enterprise?  Excuses  can 
readily  be  contrived.  They  are  as  easily 
formed  as  are  p:cket  lines  but  are  not  nearly 
ss  solid.  Public  health  is  now  being  made 
an  excuse  for  the  governmental  practice  of 
medicine,  and  full  employment  Is  being  made 
an  excuse  for  the  more  extended  hiring  of  Its' 
citizens  by  the  superstate.  And  so  on,  ad 
nauseam. 

The  more  we  study  this  St.  Lawrence- 
Niagara  regional  development  idea  the  clearer 
we  see  its  resemblance  to  the  concept  of  the 
altruistic  state,  which  is  now  being  enlarged 
by  Intertwining  with  the  concept  of  an  altru- 
istic industry.  It's  Just  another  excuse  lor 
the  extension  of  the  "welfare  state'  where 
neither  economy  nor  the  public  welfare  war- 


rants. And  no  suggestion  has  been  advanced 
yet  that  the  principal  Industry  with  which 
the  St.  Lawrence  canal  would  compete, 
namely,  the  railroads,  would  enjoy  tax-ex- 
emption along  with  the  older  type  of  philan- 
thropic institutions.  Definitely,  the  rail- 
roads would  qualify  as  such,  for  they  would 
be  called  upon  to  stand  by  for  7  months  of 
the  year  In  order  to  have  their  facilities 
available  for  the  transportation  of  freight 
which  the  canal  couldn't  handle  for  the 
5-month  period  when  It  Is  frozen.  The  Issue 
of  an  abillty-to-pay  wage  wouldn't  long  con- 
cern the  railroads.  Bankrupted,  they  would 
be  taken  over  by  the  Government. 

Only  a  Francis  Bacon,  with  his  rare  talent 
for  condensed  prose,  the  distilled  essence, 
could  treat  properly.  In  a  limited  period,  of 
the  sinister  slgnlflcanca  of  this  St.  Lawrence 
scheme,  with  emphasljji^on  the  power  phase. 
Once  let  the  State  get  its  hands  or  the  power- 
distribution  facilities  of  this  country,  and 
socialization  of  Industry  Is  right  around  the 
corner.  That's  the  primary  goal  of  the  to- 
talltarians.  Their  propaganda  machines  are 
vast,  the  operation  subtle.  Governments 
have  traditionally  bribed  their  citizens  with 
bread  and  circuses  into  sacrificing  their  lib- 
erties. This  movement  resolves  itself  Into 
an  attempt  to  bri'oe  the  grain-raising  Prairie 
States,  the  autoracbile-manufacturlng  States, 
with  allegedly  low-cost  subsidized  transpor- 
tation; an  attempt  to  bribe  the  States  cf 
New  York  and  Vermont  with  allegedly  low- 
cost  £ub?;dlzed  power  into  sacrificing  free 
enterprise.  It  was  the  wily  Lenin  who  said 
the  sure  bait  of  communism  to  catch  capi- 
talism is  that  of  Immediate  profit.  That  bait 
is  now  being  dangled  b2fore  the  eyes  of  the 
great  automobile  corporations. 

Our  entire  problem  narrows  down  to  this — 
how  are  we  to  make  ourselves  heard  on  these 
vital  issues?  The  enemies  of  our  type  of 
democracy  are  throwing  their  weight  around, 
with  the  recent  result  that  our  Internal  dis- 
orde.-  was  not  far  from  chaos.  The  so-called 
minority  groups  bombard  the  Congress, 
motivated  by  knowledge  that  an  extremely 
jKjpular  trait  of  not  a  lew  Mcmljers  of  that 
body  is  a  consuming  desire  lor  longevity  in 
crfBce.  Contequently,  it  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  the  great  middle  group  of 
Americans  make  known  to  Washington,  and 
to  State  legislators  as  well,  how  they  feel 
about  the  momentous  questions  of  the  day. 
We  can  function  through  a  body  such  as  the 
investors  League.  This  over-all  observation 
is  In  order.  We  can  lunction  effectively  over 
the  long  range  only  If  we  have  a  clear  sense 
of  ethics.  An  ethical  conception  must  be 
pushed  to  the  front,  with  the  end  result  that 
service,  not  wealth,  will  be  the  standard  of 
honor. 


Godckauz  Raps  United  States  Rke  PcUcy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  state- 
ment on  rice  by  Hon.  Frank  A.  God- 
chaux,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Louisiana 
State  Rice  Milling  Co.  of  Louisiana, 
which  was  published  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune,  of  date  March  1.  1946: 

CODCHAUX  RAPS  UNnXD  STATES  RICE  POLICT— 
SATS  LARGE  PART  OF  CROP  PRACTICALLT  DE- 
mtOTED 

Baton  Rouge,  February  28. — Frank  A. 
Godcbaux,   Jr.,   president   of    the   Louisiana 


Rice  Milling  Co  .  said  today  that  the  Oov> 
ernment  practically  desuoyed  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  year's  rice  crop,  as  far  as  domes- 
tic use  Is  concerned,  by  basing  the  rough 
rice  ceiling  price  on  a  moisture  content  so 
high  that  much  of  It  became  "stack-burned" 
m  storage. 

"The  Government's  .vacillation  first  one 
way  and  then  another  Is  ample  evidence." 
he  said,  "of  a  lack  of  clear  policy  and  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  what  they  are  doing  to 
the  Industry  and  the  country. " 

Godchaux'  statement  was  made  in  a  let- 
ter, released  today,  to  J.  H.  McLaurln.  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers' 
Association,  on  the  current  rice  situation. 

Godchaux  also  challenged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures  on  rice  distribu- 
tion, and  questioned  the  wisdom  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  of  allocating  this  year's 
crop. 

"Our  only  source  of  information  on  total 
rice  shipments,"  Godchaux  said.  "Is  the  Gov- 
ernment's figures,  and  it  Is  Important  to  us, 
as  well  as  to  the  Government,  to  have  the 
truth.  It  Is  probably  partly  this  lack  of 
knowledge  of  what  Is  going  on  in  the  rice 
industry  that  gives  rise  to  unreasonable  and 
vmeconomlcal  Government  orders." 

He  said  that  at  Government  insistence,  rice 
farmers,  faced  with  rising  demand  and 
short  labor  supply.  Invested  heavily  In  new 
rice  growing  and  harvesting  machinery, 
while  mills  adjusted  their  milling  and  stor- 
ing equipment  to  the  new  combines. 

Cutting  down  domestic  consumption  of 
rice  and  shifting  demand  to  other  foods, 
Godchaux  said,  "practically  destroys  the 
heavy  investment  that  has  been  made  in  the 
rice  industry.  It  is  neither  Intelligent 
nor  American  for  our  Government  to  destroy 
investment  that  it  has  Insisted  on  being 
made. " 

Godchaux  concluded  that  "the  only  rem- 
edy we  see  for  the  mismanagement  of  this 
year's  rice  crop  ts  to  allov;  a  reasonable  por- 
tion of  what  top-grade  rice  remains  to  be 
shipped  to  the  domestic  trade  before  the 
Government  set-aside." 


Terminal  Leave  for  Enlisted  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  FOCARTY 

or  RiicDE  island 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
by  J.  H.  Leib.  national  legislative  direc- 
tor cf  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  n: 

AMVETS  URGE  TERMINAL  LEAVE  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN 

(By  J.  H.  Leib,  national  legislative  director, 
American  Veterans  cf  World  War  11) 

On  numerotiB  occasions  Amvets  have  em- 
phatically stated  their  position  relative  to 
terminal  leave  in  behalf  of  enlisted  men  who 
are  being  discharged  from  the  armed  forces. 

Amvets  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  Congress  approved  Public  Law 
226,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  provided 
terminal  leave  for  commissioned  personnel 
but  which  completely  dlsregcrded  similar 
benefits  to  the  GI's  who  carried  the  brunt 
throughout  the  war. 

Amvets  have  protested  this  unfortunate 
and  discriminatory  legislation  until  we  are 
blue  In  the  face,  yet  the  Congress  steadfastly 
refuses  to  call  open  hearings  or  take  up  for 
Immediate  consideration  pending  bills  which 
seek  to  grant  enlisted   personnel  the  same 
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Not  Uoduijir  Exacting  About  Soviet 
Expansion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CllARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

3r  coNNEcncrrr 

IN  THE  HOqSE  OF  REPRESENT .ATIVES 

Mor.ia-^.  March  4,  1946 


Mr.  Speaker,  many  Ameri- 

ej^pressed  a  hope  that  with 

hrnent   of    the    United    Na- 
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please.  The  future  ImpHcatlons  of  thU  con- 
flict a-e  almost  Illimitable.  They  embrace. 
In  truth,  moat  cf  Europe  and  Asia. 

An  analysis  of  the  conflict,  area  by  area. 
Is  the  only  way  to  grasn  the  potential  mean- 
ing of  the  over-ail  p.cture.  Alter  extensl>*« 
consultation,  such  an  analyato  has  been  pre- 
pared, and  Is  presented  herewith: 

The  Middle  and  Far  East  are  the  areas 
where  the  conflict  Is  at  present  most  clearly 
Visible,  with  the  storm  c:nter.  of  course.  In 
Iran.  Essentially,  the  Iranian  settlement 
reached  by  the  United  Nations  is  regarded  as 
a  Russian  victory.  The  new  Iranian  Premier. 
Qavam.  Is  a  weak  intriguer,  on  whom  the  Rus- 
sians have  a  considerable  hold.  It  is  ru- 
mored In  Tehran  that  Qavam  v.lll  ask  the 
Soviet  puppet  In  Azerbaijan,  Peshavarl.  to 
enter  his"  government  as  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. The  rebels  In  Azerbaijan  have  made 
great  progriss  in  consoadatlng  their  posi- 
tion, and  recent  State  Department  reports 
indicate  the  Iranian  Government  c;uid  no 
longer  reestablish  sovereignty  over  Azerbai- 
jan, even  if  Soviet  forces  were  withdrawn 
Xrcm  the  area. 

Thus  the  Kremlin  and  the  new  regime  at 
Tehran  are  now  expected  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment, on  the  basis  of  the  fait  accompli.  In 
the  discussions  authorized  by  the  United 
Nations  S?curlty  Council.  But  the  vital 
point  is  that  the  Russians  have  already  won 
the  real  prize — actual  or  potential  control 
of  the  Iranian  Government.  Th.s  In  turn 
gives  them  the  power,  v.'hen  they  so  desire, 
either  to  cancel  the  Anglo-Persian  oil  con- 
cession, which  provides  the  life  fluid  of  the 
British  Empire,  cr  to  move  down  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  both. 

The  British  can  hardly  protect  themselves 
against  these  potential  threats  In  Iran,  ex- 
cept by  proclaiming  the  Independence  under 
their  control  of  Arabistan.  where  the  ell  con- 
cessions and  gulf  ports  are  located.  And 
this  would  both  compromise  their  pcsltion. 
by  openly  repeating  the  Russian  tactics  to 
which  they  have  objected,  and  probably  fall 
of  Its  object  in  the  long  run.  Meanwhile, 
in  India,  the  situation  is  degenerating  omi- 
nously, with  a  great  famine  expected  to 
coincide  vilth  the  climax  of  the  embit- 
tered negotiations  regarding  Indian  Inde- 
pendence. Strengthened  by  their  new  base 
In  Iran,  the  Ru.ssians  are  expected  by  the 
British  to  fish  in  the  troubled  Indian  waters. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  the  seriousness  of 
the  Anglo-Russlan  conflict  Is  Just  coming 
into  the  of)en.  The  Russians  want  Tr.poll- 
tanla.  the  Dodecanese."  concessions  from 
Turkey  which.  If  granted,  would  impair 
Turkish  Independence,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  troops  from  Greece.  Long  ago 
Bevln  acctised  the  Soviets  of  wifhing  to 
•place  themselves  across  the  throat"  of  the 
British  Empire  because  of  their  Mediter- 
ranean aspiratlon5  Here  again,  the  British 
position  ls>  .nherently  very  weak.  To  counter 
full  Russian  pressure  on  Turkey,  for  example, 
the  British  would  probably  be  forced  to  prom- 
ise the  Turks  to  fight  by  their  side.  As  for 
Greece,  the  elections  supervised  by  the 
British  and  ourselves  may  probably  bring  In 
a  non-Communist  government.  Yet  even 
the  most  optimistic  British  ofBclals  frankly 
doubt  whether  such  a  government  can 
sustain  Itself  after  the  scheduled  withdrawal 
of  British  troops.  The  combined  pressure  cf 
the  EAM.  from  within,  and  the  pressure  from 
without  of  the  Russian  satellite  govern- 
ments in  Albania.  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia 
(all  of  which  have  loud  grievances  against 
Greece)   would  be  too  strong. 

Finally.  In  Europe  itself,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  hunger  and  misery  of  the 
winter  will  bring  in  a  Communist  govern- 
ment in  France,  which  would  both  make  the 
talk  of  a  western  bloc  ridiculous,  and  greatly 
simplify  the  task  of  the  Communist  parties 
In  other  European  nations. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Bevln  talked  with 
such  brutal  fr&nkness  to  the  United  Nations 


Security  Council  Among  American  policy- 
makers there  is  no  longer  much  doubt  that 
the  Soviets  intend  to  press  their  advantages 
everywhere  to  the  utmost.  If  they  do  tbia 
■ucecsafully.  Britain  will  cease  to  be  a  major 
power.  The  crisis — and  it  is  a  major  crisis — 
the  outcome  t-t  which  Is  likely  to  determine 
the  pattern  cf  the  future — finds  this  country 
almost  without  a  policy.  At  London.  Byrnes 
purposely  avoided  discussions  with  the  Brit- 
ish which  might  have  led  to  parallel  action, 
m  order  to  avoid  rousing  Russmn  suspicions. 
We  are  not  ready  to  back  the  British,  which 
would  be  a  vast  undertaking.  Yet  our  policy- 
makers view  with  intense  dismay  the  chan':es 
in  the  world  balance  of  power  which  would 
result  from  a  complete  Soviet  success  in  the 
present  contest  with  Briiaiii  Thus  far.  those 
who  make  cur  policy  have  decided  only  to 
explain  very  clearly  to  the  Rus.-iuns  that  if 
their  real  desire  is  to  upset  the  v.orid  balance 
of  power  in  their  favor,  the  United  States 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  place  its  faith  in 
the  security  machinery  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. What  this  may  accompli5h.  still  re- 
mains to  b?  seen.  One  must  add.  of  course, 
that  it  also  remains  to  be  seen  v.hether  the 
Russian  intentions  are  as  ambitious  ks  the. 
American  State  Department  and  the  British 
Foreign  Otace  now  believe. 


Terminal  Leave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF    MO.NTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  bill  to  extend  terminal  leave 
to  enlisted  men  and  women  of  the  armed 
forces  is  still  in  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  hopeful  It  will  be  re- 
ported out  scon.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  this  bill  be 
brought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  so  that  the 
inequality  inherent  in  the  .status  of  ter- 
minal leave  can  be  done  away  with.  If 
a  terminal-leave  bill  is  not  recommended 
by  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  soon. 
I  shall  place  a  discharge  petition  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  do  my  utmost  to  get 
the  necessary  218  signatures  to  bring  it 
before  the  Congress  for  debate  and  ap- 
proval. Too  much  time  has  already  been 
wasted  on  this  measure.  We  cannot  de- 
lay much  longer. 


The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  Endorses  Seaway  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNEiOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore World  War  II  the  opponents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
championed  delay  because  of  govern- 
mental affairs  being  in  bad  condition,  a 
depression  was  on.  we  had  no  need  for 
the  project  under  those  conditions,  and 
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so  forth  and  so  forth.  With  great  elo- 
quence the  opponents  pointed  out  the 
propriety  of  delay. 

OELAT  TACTICS  OF  OPPONENTS 

When  World  War  II  commenced,  the 
opponents  changed  the  tune  of  their 
song  and  then  they  said  that  while  World 
War  II  was  going  on,  the  project  must 
be  delayed  because  it  might  hinder  the 
war  effort.  That  same  sort  of  excuse 
was  used  by  everybody  who  wanted  to 
prevent  scmething  being  done.  It 
worked.  The  project  was  delayed  and 
many  of  its  friends  argued  for  delay 
alongside  the  railroads,  the  utilities. 
the  eastern  seaboard  ports.  John  L.  Lewis 
and  other  agencies  and  pedples  who  did 
not  want  to  see  the  project  undertaken. 

When  World  War  n  terminated  the 
opponents  of  the  seaway  project  again 
came  forward  with  a  rather  serious  look 
on  their  faces,  and  this  time  they  said 
there  must  be  further  delay.  The  war  is 
over  now,  they  have  said,  and  we  have 
changed  conditions.  The  opponents 
said:  "We  must  reexamine  this  matter. 
Conditions  have  changed  in  Canada. 
They  have  changed  in  the  United  States.' 
and  so  fcrlh.  So  the  opponents  of  the 
project  are  back  here  now  advocatin'j 
delay  even  though  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  just  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
in  1934  and  just  the  same  as  it  was  before 
World  War  II  and  after  World  War  II. 
Not  a  single  factor  in  relation  to  the  ."^ea- 
way  project  has  changed  at  all.  The 
only  thing  new  is  the  atomic  bomb. 

THE    POWCX    AUTHOP.rrT    OF    THE    STATE    OF    NEW 
YORK 

One,  probably  the  only  one,  of  our  na- 
tional agencies  which  has  consistently 
and  persistently  advocated  the  building 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project  is  the  State  agency  in  New  York 
known  as  the  power  authority.  This 
was  created  by  an  act  of  the  State  legis- 
lature and  has  for  its  object  the  develop- 
ment of  power  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The  agency  functions  through  trustees 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  pre.sent  officers  are:  Francis  B. 
Wilby.  chairman;  Fred  J.  Freestone,  vice 
chairman:  George  Stephens  Reed. 
Maurice  P.  David.son.  Gerald  V.  Cruise, 
and  Ralph  Gunn  Sucher.  executive  secre- 
tary and  counsel. 

I  can  testify.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  fact 
that  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of 
New  York  has  kept  alive  the  St.  Law- 
rence project  during  the  years  when 
other  considerations  crowded  it  out  of  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  We  owe 
this  group  of  high-minded,  able,  and  con- 
scientious men  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
faithful  work  they  have  done  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter.  They  have  a  na- 
tional viewpoint.  The  bill  in  question 
provides  for  the  development  of  power 
and  navigation,  hand  in  hand.  Gan. 
Thomas  Robins,  of  the  War  Department 
engineers,  testified  in  1941  that  the  devel- 
opment of  power  and  navigation  should 
be  done  concurrently  and  that  the  devel- 
opment of  one  should  proceed  together 
v.-it h  the  development  of  the  other.  The 
Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New  York 
has  always  stood  by  this  position  advo- 
cated by  General  Robins. 
XCII— App. 70 


MAJ.  CEN    FRANCIS  B.  WILET  URGES  ST.  LAWSENCI 

I  CEVELOPMENT 

On  February  20.  1946.  Maj.  Gen.  Fran- 
cis B.  Wilby.  United  States  Army,  retired, 
chairman  of  the  Power  Authority  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  S3naie  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  testified  on 
behalf  cf  legislation  to  complete  the 
project.  I  am  sure  that  many  Members 
of  this  House  know  General  Wilby  and 
are  familiar  with  his  40  years'  record  as 
an  officer  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Ke  was  at  the 
front  as  a  combat  officer  in  the  First 
World  War.  While  serving  as  Super- 
intendent of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Po'nt  he  undertook  an  inspection 
tour  of  35,000  miles  which  carried  him 
to  the  principal  theaters  of  World  War  II 
in  1944. 

Between  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  General  Wilby  was  engaged  as  dis- 
trict engineer  and  divisional  engineer 
on  navigation.  p>ower.  flood  control,  and 
Irrigation  projects,  as  well  as  river  and 
harbor  improvement.s.  His  work  took 
him  into  many  of  our  great  river  basins 
and  coastal  areas. 

V/hen  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  ap- 
pointed General  Wilby  to  the  Power  Au- 
thority early  in  February  1945,  he  se- 
lected one  of  the  most  seasoned  engi- 
neers In  this  country  for  that  responsible 
post.  General  Wilby  became  chairman 
of  the  group  on  February  13,  1946,  and 
last  week  he  presented  his  views  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  proj:^ct  at  the  hearings  now 
in  progress.  Because  of  the  outstanding 
importance  of  his  statements,  coming  as 
they  do  from  a  thoroughly  qualified  and 
experienced  engineer,  I  ask  leave  to  in- 
sert excerpts  from  General  Wilby's  testi- 
mony in  the  Record,  which  excerpts  are 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, last  week  I  was  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  was  elected  chairman  a  few  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  hearings  of  your 
committee. 

I  am  sure  that  you  gentlemen  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Governor  of  our  State, 
the  Honorable  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  is  on  record 
for  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project.  Before  starting  my  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Power  Authority.  I  believe  It  is 
fitting  that  I  quote  from  Governor  Dewey's 
message  to  the  legislature,  January  3,  1945, 
in  part  as  fellows: 

"After  20  years  of  discussion,  the  tremen- 
dous power  potential  ot  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  still  remains  undeveloped.  Its  esti- 
mated 1.620,000  kilowatts  would  be  the  sec- 
ond largest  project  of  its  kind  in  this  con- 
tinent. Its  beneficiaries  would  be  the  resi- 
dents of  this  State  and  nearby  areas. 

"At  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  "State  ad- 
ministration, resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted  declaring  for  the  prompt  develop- 
ment of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  measures 
which  would  provide  low-cost  power  from 
these  resources  under  the  inalienable  own- 
ership of  the  people.     •     •     • 

"I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  State 
continue  vigorously  to  assert  its  substantial 
rights  and  interests  in .  the  St.  Lawrence 
development. 

"For  years  I  have  advocated  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect. During  the  past  decade  the  means  have 
been  found  and  billions  in  Federal  funds  have 
be«n  appropriated,  to  develop  great  rivers  in 


other  sections  of  the  country,  for  power, 
navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation  and  like 
purposes.  The  incomparable  resources  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  should  no  longer  be 
wasted." 

The  Power  Authority  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  here  today  to  cooperate  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 
power  project,  and  in  the  hearings  of  your 
subcommittee. 

At  the  last  congressional  hearings,  in  1941. 
W3  recommended  approval  of  the  United 
States-Canadian  agreement  of  March  19. 
1941.  which  is  before  you.  and  we  support  It 
nou'.  We  strongly  favor  the  power  develop- 
ment In  the  International  Rnplds  section 
under  the  dual-purpose  project  covered  by 
the  agreement,  including  the  completion  cf 
xh?  navigation  improvement.  We  also  ap- 
prove the  essential  features  of  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army,  to  complete  the  entire  develop- 
ment. We  consider  the  cost  estimates  for  the 
over-all  project  presented  by  the  Corps  as 
conservative  and  reliable,  knowing  that  these 
figures  are  based  upon  thorough,  on-site  in- 
vestigation. We  also  support  wholeheartedly 
the  maintenance  of  the  Federal-State  accord 
of  Februar^•  7. 1933.  on  the  power  development 
in  New  York. 

Any  proposals  we  shall  have  to  make  to 
the  subcommittee  in  reference  to  the  legis- 
lation. Senate  Joint  Resolution  1C4.  will  be 
constructive  recommendations,  designed  to 
strengthen,  clarify,  and  perfect  the  terms  of 
the  resolution.  I  wish  to  place  on  the  record 
now  a  request  that  we  be  permitted  to  submit 
such  recommendations  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings. 

•  *  •  •  • 

1.  Low-cost  power  and  low-cost  transporta- 
tion, such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  development 
will  provide,  are  essential  to  an  expanding 
economy,  sustained  production  and  employ- 
ment, and  an  in'creased  volume  of  foreign 
trpde  for  the  United  States  in  the  postwar 
world.  These  are  basis  elements  in  any  pro- 
gram to  enable  American  industry,  labor, 
and  cgrlculture  to  prosper  in  the  highly  com- 
petitive conditions  that  follow  the  war. 

2.  The  War  Department,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. United  States  Army.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  charged  with  the  duty  of  con- 
tinuous studies  of  the  transportation  needs 
of  this  country  recommended  the  completion 
of  the  St.  Lawrenc3  navigation  improvement 
in  1941  and  in  1944.  The  Power  Authority 
accepts  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  such 
agencies  that  this  project,  when  completed, 
win  furnish  excsptlonally  low-cost  transpor- 
tation. Far  from  diverting  any  measurable 
volume  of  tonnags  from  existing  ports  and 
railroads,  the  surveys  of  these  agencies  show 
the  project  will  create  new  traffic,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  in  which  existing  port, 
shipping,  and  railroad  facilities  will  share. 

3.  Engineering  studies,  independently 
made  by  the  Power  Authority  from  1931  down 
to  date,  shew  that  St.  Lawrence  p>ower  can  be 
generated  and  transmitted  to  load  centers 
throughout  the  State  at  delivered  costs  far 
below  those  of  the  most  efficient  steam  plants 
now  operating  in  New  York  cr  elsewhere.  In 
the  last  year  prior  to  the  outbreak  cf  the  war 
in  Europe,  the  Power  Authority,  on  May  16, 
1939,  submitted  to  the  Governor  and  the 
legislature  the  results  of  a  coordination  sur- 
vey on  electric  power  supply  and  require- 
ments in  New  York  State,  based  upon  4  years 
cf  technical  studies. 

4.  In  its  coordination  report,  the  power 
authority  estimated  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  would  provide  about  6.600,000.000 
kilowatt-hours  of  energy  anually  at  a  cost 
of  about  1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour.  It  waa 
estimated  in  the  report  that,  under  the  co- 
ordination plan  recommended  by  the  au- 
thority, power  from   the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
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lie  agencies  and  rural  electric  cooperatives 
In  neighboring  States,  the  Power  Authority  Is 
opposed  to  any  weakening  of  the  public  safe- 
guards contained  in  its  own  act.  governing 
the  sale  and  resale  of  St.  Lawrence  power. 

10.  All  studies  heretofore  made  by  the 
Power  Authority,  as  well  as  by  the  Feder.il 
Power  Commission,  have  demonstrated  that 
St.  Lawrence  power  can  readily  be  absorbed 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  even  assiunlng  no 
sales  to  public  bodies  In  other  SUtes  or  inter- 
changes with  power  systems  in  other  States. 
New  York  State  has  had  no  major  hydro- 
electric-power developments  in  22  years,  since 
the  last  units  were  Installed  at  Niagara  falls 
In  1924.  In  the  decade  following  World  War 
I.  hydro  capacity  in  New  York  State  generat- 
ing plants  increased  by  564815  kilowatts 
from  the  end  of  1920  to  the  end  of  1930. 
Over  the  same  peri»xl.  steam  eapacity  in  the 
SUte  increased  by  2.219.i65  kilow.iits.  a  total 
growth  of  capacity,  including  both  hydro 
and  steam,  of  2.784.380  kilow.itts.  This 
growth  ever  the  10  years  following  World 
War  I  was  about  three  times  the  potential 
capacity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  develop- 
ment In  Nev/  York 

11.  Recent  wartime  experience  In  the  pro- 
duction of  aluminum  furnishes  a  concrete 
example  of  the  need  for  low  cost  hydroelec- 
tric power  in  New  York  State.  The  Defense 
P!ant  Corporation's  aluminum  plant,  built  by 
the  Government  at  MassenS,  N.  Y..  near  the 
site  of  the  proposed  power  project,  operated 
from  June  1942  through  January  1944.  de- 
pending upon  steam  power  transmitted  long 
distances  to  the  plant.  Power  costs  at  the 
Massena  plant  were  the  highest  among  all 
DPC  aluminum  plants  In  the  United  States. 
averaging  66  cents  per  pound  in  1942.  and 
6.9  cents  per  pound  in  1943.  This  compared 
with  an  average  power  cost  at  the  Troutdale. 
Oreg  .  DPC  plant,  served  with  hydro  power 
from  Bonneville,  of  2  1  cents  per  pound  In 
1942  and  1.9  cents  per  pound  In  1943  In  the 
report  on  the  aluminum  Industry  filed  by 
the  Attorney  General  September  19,  1845, 
Senate  Dccumcat  No.  4.  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
grc;;s.  first  session,  it  was  stated  that  the 
prospects  for  successful  peacetime  operation 
of  this  plant  are  excellent  if  and  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  hydro  power  project  is  built  and 
that  the  completion  of  the  seaway  will  make 
It  possible  tl>  locate  an  alumina  plant  close 
by  which  will  have  ocean-port  advantages 
and  so  be  able  to  use  foreign  bauxites.  With- 
out low  cost  hydro  power,  the  report  stated, 
the  plant  cannot  produce  aluminum  cheap 
enough  to  meet  current  prices  and  still  leave 
a  proAt  (or  the  operator. 

12.  Today  there  is  no  reserve  of  developed 
hydro-e!ectric  power  available  in  the  North- 
east. This  has  unquestionably  limited  the 
expansion  of  industry,  while  4.000X00  domes- 
tic and  small  commercial  consumers  in  New 
York  St.ite  ccntinuo  to  pay  relatively  hi^h 
rates.  During  the  war.  New  York  has  been 
utilizing  230,000  kilowatts  imported  on  short- 
term  contracts  from  Canada.  Under  a 
temporary  war  permit.  12.500  cubic  feet  per 
second  of  additional  water  has  been  divert- 
ed and  used  at  the  Adams  plant  of  the  Ni- 
agara Palls  Power  Co.  to  provide  90.000  kilo- 
watu.  This  power  has  been  sold  since  Janu- 
ary 1.  1945,  under  rates  fixed  by  the  New 
York  Public  Service  Commission,  at  1  mill 
per  kilowait-hour,  to  a  limited  group  of 
industries  at  the  site.  Any  new  incremenu 
of  low-cost  power  needed  to  replace  these 
temporary  supplies  of  hydro  for  Ne*  York 
State  can  come  only  from  prompt  deveicp- 
ment  of  the  St    Lawrence. 

•  •  •  ■  • 

rmooLAM  roa  nxw  touc  stati  powkb  paojccr 

FaXSENTtD     AT     ?«IVIOC3     HFARINCS     AMD    A*- 
PaOVXO    ST    THE    HOTTSC    COMMrmx 

At  the  last  congressional  bearings  on  the 
pending  United  States-Canadian  agreement 
held  before  the  House  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbora  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress, the  Power  Authority  recommended  the 
aj^^val  of  the  agreement,  consistent  with 


the  fulfillment  of  the  Federal-State  accord 
on  the  New  York  power  project. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  P6wer 
Authority  presented  a  summary  of  the  pro- 
gram imder  which  it  is  proposed  to  conduct 
the  New  York  State  power  project,  upon  the 
approval  of  the  pending  United  States- 
Canadian  agreement,  as  follows: 

"Among  the  broad  principles  which  the 
Power  Authority  has  advocated  as  a  basis 
for  future  operation  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  project  in  the  public  Interest  are  the 
following: 

"In  the  operation  of  the  project  and  the 
dlspcsition  of  the  power  generated  there- 
from— 

"(1)  No  part  of  the  United  States'  share 
of  the  water  in  the  International  Rapids  .sec- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  should  be 
diverted  for  the  benefit  of  any  person  or 
private  corporation,  nor  should  the  use  of 
any  part  of  said  water  or  the  rights  per- 
taining to  said  water  be  sold,  leased,  or 
otherwise  alienated  to  any  person  or  private 
corporation  for  the  generation  of  hydroelec- 
tric power,  nor  should  the  power  generating 
facilities  be  sold.  leased,  pledged,  mortgaged, 
or  otherwrse  alienated  to  any  person  or  pri- 
vate corporation. 

••(2)  Full  recognition  sliculd  be  given  to 
the  interesu  of  national  ciefense. 

"1 3 1  There  should  be  made  available  and 
delivered  without  charge  to  the  War  De- 
partment so  much  power  as  shall  be  neces- 
.sary  in  the  judgment  of  said  department 
for  use  in  operation  of  all  reservoirs,  canals, 
locks,  and  other  facilities  in  aid  of  navi- 
gation in  the  International  Rapids  section. 

■•(4)  The  project  should  be  considered  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  con- 
sumers of  electricity,  and  particularly  for 
the  benefit  of  domestic  and  rural  consiuners, 
to  whom  it  should  be  m.ide  available  at  the 
lowest  pnestble  rates  and  in  such  manner  as 
^'1  '  '^  increased  domestic  and  niral 

use  icity. 

"(5)  In  disposing  of  the  power  generated 
by  the  project  preference  should  be  given  to 
counties,  municipalities,  and  public  power 
districts:  and  provision  should  be  made  so 
that  municipalities  and  oUier  political  sub- 
divisions and  public  agencies,  now  or  here- 
after authorized  by  law  to  engage  in  the 
distribution  of  electric  current,  may  sectire 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  power  generated 
at  the  project. 

"(6)  In  the  event  power  Is  sold  to  any 
public  agency,  private  company,  or  individual 
for  resale,  the  contracU  for  the  sale  of  such 
power  should  include  adequate  provisions  for 
establishing  resale  rates,  which  should  be 
fixed  by  the  generating  agency  and  which  not 
only  should  provide  for  passing  on  to  the 
electric  consumer  savings  In  costs  of  genera- 
tion but  also  should  be  promotional  In  char- 
acter, designed.  Insofar  as  reasonably  possible. 
to  result  in  periodic  rate  reductions.  Such 
contracts  must  be  for  a  period  of  time  not 
exceeding  20  years,  including  renewal.*. 

"(7)  The  power-generating  agency  should 
have  due  legal  authority  to  construct,  ac- 
quire, maintain,  snd  operate  substations  and 
transmission  lines  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  principal  load  centers  within  economic 
trsnsnUssion  distance  of  the  project." 
•  •  •  •  • 

HXW  TOBK  STATS  POWZX  PBOJKT  APPSOVXD  U* 
CONC::iS£!ONAI.  COMMITTZX  UPORT  AriEK 
HXASINCS  ON  PENDING  ACaiXMXNT 

In  lU  report  to  the  House  (H.  Doc.  No.  1431. 
77th  Cong  .  1st  sefs  )  recommending  approval 
of  the  pending  United  States-Canadian  agree- 
ment and  coiutruction  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  the  committee  raid  In  reference  to 
the  Pederal-fitate  accord  provisions  of  the 
St.  Lawrenoe  project  bUl,  section  2  (b),  and 
the  program  presented  by  the  Power  Au- 
thority : 

"The  terma  ot  section  2  (b)  are  consistent 
with  previous  action  taken  by  the  House  and 
with  the  reports  and  recommendi-tlons  cf  the 
public  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
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and  the  State  which  have  participated  during 
the  past  decade  in  cooperative  plans  for  the 
completion  and  conduct  of  the  project  In 
the  International  Rapids  section  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

"The  Joint  resolution  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers and  the  Power  Authority,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1933.  referred  to  In  section  2  (b)  of 
the  bill,  provides  that  in  respect  to  the  works 
to  be  constructed  on  the  United  States  side 
of  the  boundary  in  the  International  Rapids 
section,  the  Power  Authority  shall  assume  the 
cost  of  the  power  works  and  one-half  of  the 
cost  of  the  works  common  to  navigation  and 
power.  This  formula  of  cost  allocation  was 
approved  by  the  House  on  April  26,  1933.  in 
the  adoption  of  House  Joint  Resolution  No. 
157.  Seventy-third  Congress,  first  session." 
•  •  •  •  • 

Resuming  the  discussion  of  the  Mansfield 
bill,  H.  R.  5993.  later  reintroduced  as  the 
Pittenger-Aiken  bill  (H.  R.  2280.  S.  1385,  78th 
Cong  ).  the  report  continued: 

"The  allocation  of  costs  approved  by  the 
House  and  the  Federal-State  accord  embodied 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  157.  have  continued 
to  receive  recognition  from  Federal  and  State 
authorities  as  an  equitable  basis  for  comple- 
tion of  the  project.  Since  1931  the  State  of 
New  York  has  maintained  the  Power  Author- 
ity as  a  public  agency  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Federal  Government  In  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  the  International  Rapids 
section  and.  according  to  testimony  before 
the  committee,  has  expended  $1,250,000  on 
engineering  surveys,  marketing  studies,  and 
other  activities  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  project. 

"The  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Province 
of  Ontario  on  March  19.  1941,  entered  into 
an  agreement  under  which  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  cf  the  Province  will  un- 
dertake the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  powerhouse  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
taiundary  and  use  the  Canadian  share  of  the 
water  for  the  development  of  power.  The 
Federal-State  agreement  to  be  executed  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  Congress  and  the 
State  of  New  York  contemplates  similar  pro- 
visions on  the  United  States  side." 

The  report  of  the  committee  referred  to 
the  "detailed  plans  for  the  conduct  of  the 
pc'ver  project  in  accordance  with  established 
public  power  policies  heretofore  applied  in 
other  areas,"  adopted  and  presented  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Power  Authority  at  the  hear- 
ings, and  concluded: 

'The  successful  experience  of  other  State 
public  p>over  projects,  many  of  which  have 
been  constructed  with  the  use  of  Federal 
loans  and  grants.  In  extending  rural  electri- 
fication, serving  defense  needs,  and  supplying 
power  to  public  bodies  across  State  lines,  Is 
described  in  statements  of  Federal  olBclals 
presented  to  the  committee  in  the  course  of 
cur  extended  consideration  of  the  bill. 

"It  Is  the  view  of  the  committee  that  the 
cooperation  of  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  Dominion  Government 
of  Canada,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  plans  and  accords  de- 
veloped over  the  past  decade  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  International  Rapids  sec- 
tion has  been  of  the  utmost  value.  We  rec- 
ommend that  the  basis  be  established  for 
continued  cooperation  under  a  Federal-State 
accord  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  section  2(b), 
as  the  best  means  of  utilizing  the  resources 
of  this  international  stream  with  maximum 
benefits  to  the  public." 

The  power  authority  realBrms  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  program  It  pre- 
sented at  the  last  congressional  hearings.  In 
support  of  the  pending  United  States-Cana- 
dian agreement  and  the  Federal-State  ac- 
cord, and  concurs  In  the  conclusions  stated 
Jn  the  report  of  the  congressional  commit- 
tee 

Consistent  with  these  recommendations 
and  with  the  statement  of  Governor  Dewey 


on  September  19,  1945,  as  concurred  in  by  the 
President  in  his  statements  of  September  26, 
1945,  and  October  3,  1945.  the  power  author- 
ity again  urges  the  prompt  enactment  of  en- 
abling legislation  to  approve  the  pending 
United  States-Canadian  agreement,  to  au- 
thorize the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
development,  and  to  implement  the  Federal- 
State  accord. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  connection  with  otir  formal  statement. 
I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  a  per- 
sonal observation.  Last  month  I  completed 
over  40  years  of  service  as  an  oflBcer  in  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
having  divided  my  time  between  the  military 
and  the  civilian  work  of  the  corps.  It  has 
been  my  privilege,  serving  with  the  corps, 
to  work  on  multiple-purpose  river  projects 
and  harbor  Improvement*  in  many  States  of 
the  Union.  After  such  an  experience.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  take  any  other 
than  a  national  view  of  the  St.  Lawrence  de- 
velopment or  to  evaluate  it  from  the  angle 
of  any  sectional,  local,  or  special  interest. 
With  the  Army  engineers,  I  have  seen  the 
locks  and  dams  built,  the  powerhouses  con- 
structed and  machines  installed,  and  the 
flood-control  works  erected  along  oiu-  great 
Inland  waterways.  On  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Ohio,  we  have  seen  the  barges  and  tow- 
boats  serving  new  commerce  and  handling 
tonnage  created  by  such  Improvements. 
More  recently,  at  West  Point,  I  have  observed 
with  keen  interest  ocean  cargo  vessels  plying 
up  and  down  the  improved  channel  of  the 
Hudson  that  made  Albany  a  seaport. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  any  sound  project 
which  provides  needed  facilities  for  power, 
navigation,  flood  control,  irrigation,  or  other 
beneficial  public  uses  in  one  locality  or 
region,  expands  the  industry,  the, commerce, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Nation. 

The  comprehensive  programs  heretofore 
authorized  by  Congress  to  develop  the  latent 
natural  resources  of  our  rivers  have,  in  my 
Judgment,  helped  to  make  the  United  States 
the  great  country  it  is  today.  The  improve- 
ments envisioned  by  Congress  have  paid  for 
themselves  many  times  over.  They  have  con- 
tributed Immeasurably  to  the  development 
of  our  country  and  to  the  prosperity  and 
enterprise  of  our  people.  In  two  World  Wars, 
we  have  seen  their  tangible  results  In  the 
productive  power  and  Industrial  might  of 
this  Nation,  mobilized  behind  our  fighting 
men  on  the  battle  fronts. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  project  in  this  coun- 
try that  combines  power  benefits  and  navi- 
gation benefits,  serving  such  populous,  pro- 
ductive areas,  to  quite  the  degree  that  we 
find  them  in  the  St.  Lawrrence  development. 
The  project  is  so  sound,  from  an  engineering 
and  economic  standpoint,  and  so  obviously 
In  the  Interest  of  all  our  people,  one  marvels 
that  It  was  not  completed  long  ago.  I  have 
accepted  my  present  assignment  from  the 
State  of  New  York  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
help  to  finish  the  Job  and  contribute  to  the 
prompt  completion  of  this  urgently  needed 
public  improvement. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday,  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 


torial which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

APPROVE  LOAN   TO  BRITAIN 

President  Truman's  request  that  Congress 
approve  the  proposed  $3,750,000,000  loan  to 
Britain  was  sure  to  run  into  much  opposi- 
tion. 

Opponents  charge  that  the  loan  Is  In  real- 
ity a  gift,  because,  they  say,  Britain  will 
never  pay  it  back.  Or  they  say  Britain 
doesn't  need  It.  Or  they  say  that  It  is  a 
bribe  to  induce  Britain  to  stop  discriminat- 
ing against  American  trade.  Finally,  they 
ask  why  the  United  States  should  help  cut 
Britain  with  American  taxpayers'  money. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  American  tax- 
payer should  help  out  Britain,  Just  for  Brit- 
ain's sake.  But  we  do  believe,  as  President 
Truman  tries  to  explain  to  Congress  and  the 
Nation,  that  the  loan  should  be  approved 
for  the  sake  of  Americas  own  welfare.  We 
are  speaking  of  the  direct  effect  that  a  Brit- 
ish economic  collapse  would  have  on  this 
country  and  the  effect  it  would  have  on  our 
efforts  to  restore  the  world  to  peaceful  sta- 
bility. 

The  best  facts  available  indicate  that 
Britain  is  in  a  state  of  great  financial  and 
industrial  distress  due  to  the  ruinous  cost  of 
our  common  war  against  the  Axis.  So  ex- 
hausted are  her  resources  that  she  ha^  to 
conserve  every  dollar  by  holding  down  im- 
ports. She  must  try  desperately  to  get  her 
export  trade  going,  for,  without  exports. 
Britain  cannot  survive,  cannot  buy,  will  not 
consume  American  goods — and  she  has  long 
been  our  best  customer. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Britain  will  be 
able  to  pay  back  the  loan,  even  on  the  gen- 
erous terms  which  have  been  agreed  uf>on 
by  the  negotiators  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. There  are  some  in  Britain  who  fear 
she  may  not  be  able  to  repay.  But  In  view 
of  the  reasons  for  this  loan,  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  question  of  repayment  should  be 
the  final  factor.  Just  as  we  had  to  preserve 
Britain  during  the  war,  not  for  her  sake  but 
for  ours,  so  we  now  have  to  prevent  a  finan- 
cial failure  that  would  shake  to  their  very 
foundations  the  structures,  like  Bretton 
Woods,  that  we  have  set  up  to  promote  sta- 
bility.   It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

Those  who  express  the  fear  that  this  loan 
will  only  lead  to  many  loans  to  other  coun- 
tries— a  total  that  might  drain  us  too  much 
financially — have  a  more  cogent  argument, 
one  that  does  need  attention. 

There  is,  or  could  be,  that  possibility  and 
we  shall  have  to  guard  against  it.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  applying  to  others  the  same 
yardstick  we  apply  to  Britain.  Will  It  bene- 
fit us,  directly  or  in  furtherance  of  our  ob- 
jectives? If  the  answer  Is  "Yes,"  and  If  the 
loan  is  reasonably  within  our  means,  we  may 
want  to  make  it;  if  not,  we  most  certainly 
should  deny  it. 

There  Is  no  danger  IX  we  will  keep  our 
hats  on  straight. 


Bar  Association  to  Vote  on  Race,  Creed, 
Ancestry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAXJFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
is  the  text  from  the  official  ballot  form 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association.  It  is 
self-explanatory: 
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Membership:    Membership   of 
shall  consist  of  active  mem- 
members,  nonresident  mera- 
uted  men- bers.  as  those  terms 
defined." 
has  been  filed  with  the  secretary 
to  the  board  of  trxistees  which 
article  III.  section    1   of  -  the 
of  the  Lcs  Angeles  Ear  Assocl- 
aihended    b"    adding    thereto   the 
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has  ordered  that  the  proposed 
be  submitted  to  the  members  by 
ot.     Arguments    In    support   of, 
opp<  sltlon  to.  the  prppoeed  amend- 
er  closed  herewith. 
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ballots  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
or  before  12  m.,  Monday,  Febru- 
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voters  who  fall  to  place  their 
envelopes  addressed  to  the  sec- 
bc  cotinted. 


StJppoRT   OF    AMZifoacnrr   to 

n  [.    SXCTTON     1.    or    TH«    CONSTTTTT- 

n  :t  Los  Ancelks  Baa  Aamocumon 

>  a   Rdttsal    op   MxMMMMnp  ar 

Rac«.  Colob,  Cbezo,  OB  National 

awters  arc  barred  from  membership 

Angeles   Bar   Aaeoclatlon   solely 

t  lelr  race. 

prop*  Dents  of  this  amendment  seek 

t  lis  bar  of  racial  dlscrimin.Tilon 

menqment  to  the  constitution  of  the 


article  III  of  the  constitution 
A4celes  Bar  Association  now  reads 


Membership:  Membership  of 
shall  consist  of  active  mem- 
members-,  nonre.sldent  mem- 
lated  memljers.  as  those  terms 
defined." 

to  amend  the  same  by  adding 
'ollowlng  sentence: 

color,   creed,    nor  national 

be  a  bar  to  membership  " 

without  embarrassmervt  that  the 

this  amendment  ask  Its  adop- 

ng   so   there   Is,  of  course,   an 

tha.  our  professional  asscci- 

to  advance  the  science  of 

to  promote  the  admlnlstra- 

to  encourage  a  thorough  legal 

to  maintain  the  honor  and  dignity 

of  the  law.  and  to  cultivate 

among  ita  members  tcon- 

Angeles  Bar  Association,  art.  II. 

needs,  aatend  Its  basic  dccu- 

amrmatlvely  an  Weal  and 

(femocrecy. 

no  other  place,  lies  the  em- 

the  proponents. 

thought   that    the   proponents 

ly  exposed   the   association   to 

leading  up  to  this  proposal 


N«  gross 


trtuteea  candidly  admits  that 

from  membership,  solely 

tlleir  race.     This  policy  of  dls- 

ill   be  maintained,   the   board 

mandate  is  received  from  the 


membership  requiring  that  this  racial  dis- 
crimination cease. 

This  racial  discrimination  Is  bottomed  by 
the  beard  upon  the  association's  unbroken 
history  of  refusal  of  membership  to  Negro 
lawyers  and  upon  certain  language  In  article 
II.  section  1.  of  the  constitution  of  the  asso- 
ciation, quoted  above. 

Unhappily,  this  history  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation cannot  be  denied.  The  proponents 
wish  that  It  could. 

The  proponents  deny  that  the  constitution 
of  the  association  contains  any  language 
supporting  this  policy  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation. 

They  recofrnlre.  however,  the  reality  that 
the  board  of  trustees  controls  admissions  to 
membership. 

Opposition  to  this  policy  of  racial  dis- 
crimination has  been  expressed  to  the  beard 
and  the  view  cf  the  proponents  that  this 
policy  is  wlthotit  support  has  been  rejected. 

The  tward  has  agreed  to  submit  by  mall 
this  proposed  anMndnent  to  the  members 
by  written  ballot,  accompanied  by  this  argu- 
ment and  an  argument  to  be  submitted  by 
those  opposed. 

Under  article  XI  of  the  constitution  the 
afflrmatlve  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  members 
voting  shall  be  required  for  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

The  proponents  respectively  suggest  that 
the  merit  of  this  amenc'ment  must  be  pain- 
fully obvious.  No  group  of  citizens  should 
kB0w  better  than  lawyers  the  Ideal  of  racial 
cqvallty  expressed  In  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  they  are  sworn  to  up- 
hold when  they  embark  upon  their  profes- 
sional careers.  To  deny  to  a  Negro  lawyer 
who  is  qualified,  and  the  bar  of  this  country 
has  many,  admission  to  membership  in  thu 
professional  group  becau.=e  of  his  color  is  to 
impose  upon  blm  an   i  second-clasa 

citimmshtp.     It  is  not  a  of  tolerance 

or  intolerance.  It  is  a  matter  of  Justice  or 
Injustice.  It  Involves  democracy  and  that 
which  is  the  enemy  ot  democracy.  Racial 
prejudice  is  always  repugnant:  it  is  doubly 
so  when  it  Is  found  In  a  democracy:  that 
it  should  be  found  in  a  professkmal  associa- 
tion of  lawyers,  as  it  is  here.  Is  nearly  un- 
believable. 

The  issue  here  has  been  centered  on  Negro 
lawyers.  The  proposed  amendment,  how- 
ever, is  broad  enough  to  prohibit  this  racial 
discrimination  directed  against  other  groups 
entitled  to  practice  law  in  this  State. 

If  we  are  to  be  truly  democratic,  we  cannot 
preach  equality  and  deny  it  to  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans.  MiKh  less  can  we.  as 
law>-er8.  deny  it  to  ether  lawyers,  solely  be- 
cause of  their  race. 

The  proponenu  are  confident  that  the 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  As.«oclation 
will  "MalnUin  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
profession  of  the  law"  by  voting  for  this 
amendment.  In  this,  they  will  be  supported 
by  the  historical  concept  of  our  profession  as 
guardians  of  democracy. 

This  amsodment  is  needed  more  for  our 
dignity  as  human  beings  and  lawyers  than 
it  Is  by  those  who  are  the  victims  of  this 
unjust  discrimination. 

We  respectfully  solicit  the  vote  and  support 
cf  all  members  for  this  prop<is«i  amendment. 
Daniel  O.  Marshall,  H  B  S.lberberg. 
James  C.  Sheppard.  Bt-n  S.  Beer>. 
David  Tannenbaum.  Charles  E 
B?ardsley.  Landon  Morris,  Martin 
J.  Burke.  Vincent  C.  Hickson. 

Aacvamrr  ih  Orrosmow  to  twx  Pboposal  to 
Amend  Abticlb  III.  Section  1  or  the  Con- 
stitltion  or  the  Los  Angeles  Bab  Asso- 
ciation. Which  Amensmeht  xr  Aoopm>, 
Will  Add  the  Following  Sentence: 
'Neither  Race.  Coion.  Cbexs  Nor  Na- 
tional Ancestbt  Sh.\ll  Be  a  Bar  to  Msm- 
•nsHip" 


IxM  AncsLES,  C.ujr .  Januar§  3.  194$. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Bar  Association  seeks 


to  make  lawyers  of  th?  colored  races  eligible 
to  membership. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  association 
over  50  years  ago.  lawyers  of  the  colored  races 
have  never  been  admitted  to  Its  membership. 
This  ccivilstent  policy  has  been  based  upon 
considerations  which  go  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  association. 

It  has  always  been  an  important  function 
of  the  association  to  bring  Its  members  to- 
gether In  frcljuent  social  gatherings  attended 
net  only  by  the  men  and  vi-omcn  who  com- 
pose Its  membership,  but  also  by  their  friends 
and  members  of  their  families.  As  declared 
by  Its  constitution,  one  of  the  association's 
ptnposes  has  been  to  cultivate  social  Inter- 
cotirse  among  Its  memtiers.  Realization  of 
this  social  objective  has  contributed  In  very 
large  measure  to  the  growth  and  usefulness 
of  the  association.  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that 
its  membership  has  been  built  upon  a  jus- 
tifiable expectation  that  this  objective  should 
receive  ct^ntintied  recognition. 

This  social  objective  of  the  association  is 
seriously  and  definitely  threatened  by  the 
proposal  to  admit  lawyers  of  the  colored  races 
to  its  msmbsnhlp.  In  many  cases  members 
would  decline  to  attend  funciiona  thrown 
open  to  the  colored  races.  Social  contact  be- 
tween the  races  cannot  be  dictated.  It  is 
known  that  this  proposal  would  be  regarded 
by  many  of  the  aaaodation's  pre.>ent  mem- 
bers as  an  attenpC  to  dictate  their  social 
contacts,  and  would  unquestionably  lead  to 
many  resignations. 

All  of  this  involves  no  question  of  racial 
equality,  and  certainly  no  disparagement  of 
the  professional  attainments  cf  colored 
lawyers.  The  considerations  Involved  are 
those  reflected  elsewhere  In  the  restrictive 
membership  qualifications  of  many  clubs 
and  organizations  whr.se  functions  are  so- 
cial in  character.  These  qualifications  neces- 
sarily are  based  upon  the  personal  prefer- 
ence of  the  membership. 

Defeat  of  the  proposed  amendment  would 
not  deprive  colored  lawyers  of  an  opportun- 
ity to  ens^age  in  organization  activities  con- 
nected with  their  profession.  Tliev  already 
have  thfir  own  local  bar  organiza  y 

are  members  of  the  State  bar;  and  a.     •  .e 

to  membership  in  certain  other  bar  organiza- 
tions. 

Fairness  and  any  regard  whatever  for  the 
future  of   the  association  demand   that   the 
problem  presented  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ment be  ihoughtlully  considered.     S.i  con- 
sidered it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  Is 
practical,  not  theoretical.     If  the  proposed 
amendment  were  adopted  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve th.1t  i:  would'  be  Impossible  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  for  the  association  to  function 
as  In  the  past.    The  result  would  be  di.ssen- 
slon  threatening  ultimate  disintegration  of 
the  association. 
We  urge  that  the  amendment  be  defeated. 
Norman  A.  B.iille.  George  Breslin.  Joe 
Crlder.  Jr.  Stanley  N    Oleis.  jrhn 
M    Hall.   Edward   D    LjTnan.  Hu- 
bert    T.     Morrow.     Edna     Covert 
Plummer.  Richard  A.  Turner.  Paul 
Vallee,  Ernest  S.  Winiams.  Frank 
B    Belcher. 


Gitical  Housin;  Shortife  Caused  Double 
Killinf  in  Washington  and  Will  In- 
crease Divorces,  Sociologists  Says 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPMSENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle recently  appeared  in   the  Wash- 
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ington  Post  by  Adelaide  Kerr  on  the  sub- 
ject Double  or  Nothing's  a  Bad  Housing 
Gamble.  It  is  timely  in  view  of  the  pres- 
ent housing  shortage.  It  is  as  follows: 
Double  or  Nothing's  a  Bad  Housing  Gamble 
(By  Adelaide  Kerr) 

New  York.  February  23.— What  Is  It  like, 
"living  double" — two  or  more  families  in 
one    home   or   apartment? 

"Its  murder,"  the  young  lieutenant  said. 

He  was  standing  In  line  at  the  Officers 
Service  Committee  headquarters,  which  helps 
veterans  find  living  quarters.  He  represents 
one  of  a  million  American  families  which 
have  doubled  up.  (Housing  authorities  say 
there  may  be  3.000.000  families  doing  It  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  i 

"We've  lived  double  all  over  this  country." 
went  on  the  lieutenant,  glancing  at  his 
pretty,  blue-eyed  wife.  "It  Just  won't  worlc. 
Either  you  have  to  give  up  everything  you 
want  or  you  have  to  Iceep  battling  for  it  all 
the  time.  They  want  to  play  the  radio;  you 
want  it  quiet.  They  want  to  get  up  at  6; 
you  want  to  sleep  late.  You  like  your  steak 
rare;  they  want  It  well  done." 

LEATHEH  LOVERS 

"I'll  never  forget  that  steak,"  said  his  wife. 
"That's  when  we  were  living  with  in-laws 
of  in-laws  out  in  Illinois.  One  day  she  had 
a  big  juicy  steak  and  she  was  going  to  fry 
it.  of  all  things.  I  persuaded  her  to  broil 
it.  and  it  was  fairly  rare.  Then  the  teen-age 
daughter  said  at  table.  'G-o-o-h.  I  can't  bear 
It.  It's  all  bloody.'  So  her  father  scolded 
her  and  they  had  a  family  row  and  It  was 
all  supposed  to  be  my  fault. 

"You  can't  ever  seem  to  get  it  fixed.  If 
you  don't  do  your  part,  they  don't  like  it. 
And  if  you  do  your  part  and  do  it  well, 
somebody  Is  likely  to  sniff  th.it  apparently 
you  didn't  like  the  way  they  did  the  same 
thlnK  the  last  time. 

"In  one  place  where  we  were  the  datighter 
had  a  baby  and  she  also  had  a  Job.  So  I  tried 
to  help  by  taking  care  of  the  baby.  First 
thing  I  knew  he  was  calling  me  'mummy.' 
And  his  mother  heard  him  one  night  and 
began  to  cry  and  said  she  guessed  she  didn't 
have  a  bcby  any  more.  So  then  her  mother 
said,  'Shame  on  you.  After  all  she  has  done 
for  your  child.'    And  then  everybody  cried." 

ir    CAN    BE    DONE 

"Well."  said  the  blonde  Wave  behind  them, 
thoughtfully.  "I  certainly  would  not  say  liv- 
ing double  Is  any  picnic,  but  It  can  be  made 
to  work.  My  husband  and  I  are  sharing  a 
two-room  apartment  with  a  friend  and  his 
wile  and  their  baby,  and  we  get  along.  Mary 
Is  a  wonderful  housekeeper  and  I  am  learn- 
ing a  lot  from  her. " 

A  captain  down  the  line  Joined  In:  "My 
wife  and  I  are  living  with  my  mother  and 
father  In  a  four-room  apartment.  My 
mother  Just  doesn't  understand  my  wife 
and  I'm  In  between. 

"We're  not  foot-locse.  I'm  working  to  com- 
plete my  bachelor  of  science  In  education  and 
my  wife  is  studying  stenography  to  add  to 
our  Income  while  I'm  still  In  school.  But  my 
mother  Is  terribly  annoyed  because  we  go  to 
school  nights  and  don't  stay  at  home.  I 
don't  say  my  wife  Is  perfect— she  Is  too  quick 
with  an  answer.  maytJe.  We're  not  going  to 
let  this  thing  get  away  from  us.  We're  going 
to  keep  It  under  control— I  hope.  But  we're 
going  to  move  Just  as  fast  as  we  can." 

"I'm  going  to  move  too — If  It's  only  to 
one  room."  said  the  frail  wife  of  a  naval  lieu- 
tenant. "We  are  three  families  In  a  four- 
room  apartment  and  the  confusion  Is  out  of 
this  world.  We  try  to  have  community 
meals,  but  one  of  the  wives  won't  do  her 
share  cf  cooking  and  dishwashing.  And  one 
of  the  men  never  comes  to  meals  on  time. 

"The  other  wife  is  always  washing  things 
out  and  hanging  them  in  the  bathroom.  She 
uses  my  powder  and  scatters  It  all  over  the 
place:  c!ie  vses  my  curlers  and  breaks  them. 
We've  got  to  move;  I  don't  care  where." 


"You'd  better  be  careful  where,"  said  a 
former  lieutenant  who  was  suffering  from 
combat  fatigue.  "That's  what  we  did.  My 
brothers  and  I  and  our  wives  were  all  living 
with  our  parents  In  a  four-room  apartment. 
My  wife  was  going  to  have  a  baby,  so  I  moved 
her.  To  a  little  dark  room  In  a  rooming 
house.  The  baby  was  born  there.  And  now 
she's  sick  and  the  baby's  sick  and  I,  can't 
take  care  of  them  or  get  the  right  food.  My 
family  blames  me.     I'm  going  crazy." 

His  voice  broke  and  tears  coursed  down 
his  face. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Carlebach,  head  of  the 
Officers  Service  Committee,  took  his  arm  and 
led  him  to  her  desk. 

"Its  the  in-laws  that  drive  them  crazy." 
she  explained  hs  she  gave  him  a  cigarette. 
"They  get  along  better  with  perfect  strangers. 
They  can't  yell  at  them. 

"We  are  going  to  feel  the  psychological 
effect  of  this  housing  shortage  and  doubling 
up  for  years  to  come.  A  new  slum  Is  being 
created  in  New  York.  It's  the  most  danger- 
ous family  problem  this  country  has  to  fece." 

Also  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News.  Saturday.  March  2.  1946. 
was  an  article  disclosing  how  the  housing 
shortage  caused  a  double  killing.  It  is 
as  follows: 

Desperate  House  Shortage  Leads  to  Double 
Killing 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  lonely,  unhappy  old 
man  who  "thought  he  was  Just  In  the  way" 
and  In  a  desperate  fumble  at  escape  left  only 
tragedy  behind  him  by  killint?  his  landlady 
and  himself.  It  Is  also  a  sidelight  on  Wash- 
ington's hotislng  ehortage,  so  desperate  that 
the  prospect  of  having  no  place  to  live  cculd 
drive  a  grandfatherly  roomer  to  commit 
murder. 

Today  Coroner  A.  Magruder  MacDonald 
will  perform  an  autopsy  on  EO-year-old 
James  W.  McConchie.  roomer  at  9  S  Street 
NW.,  who  shot  Mrs.  Mable  Kirby,  40,  three 
times  in  the  back  with  an  antique  revolver  as 
she  stood  by  the  kitchen  sink— then  put  the 
gun  muzzle  In  his  mouth  and  fired  a  final 
shot.  The  only  possible  motive  seen  for  the 
act  was  that  he  feared  there  would  be  no 
room  for  him  when  the  Klrbys  moved  to 
smaller  quarters. 

FOUND    BY    DAUGHTER 

The  two  were  found  dead  on  the  kitchen 
floor  of  the  row  house  at  6:15  p.  m.  yester- 
day by  Mrs.  Klrby's  daughter,  Evelyn.  20,  a 
Wave,  who  returned  from  her  office  at  the 
Navy  Etepartment  to  find  the  doors  locked. 
She  summoned  next-door  neighbors  and  to- 
gether they  peered  through  the  kitchen  win- 
dow, where  they  saw  the  bodies  lying  only  a 
few  feet  apart. 

Thinking  they  were  victims  of  gas.  Miss 
Kirby  turned  in  a  fire  alarm.  Firemen  and 
police  found  an  old  .38  caliber  hammerless 
revolver  lying  between  Mr.  McConchles  out- 
stretched legs. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Kirby's  husband.  Hor- 
ace O.  Kirby.  42.  stumbled  on  the  tragedy. 
A  plasterer,  he  had  Just  returned  from  a 
4-week  Job  at  Elkton,  Va.  His  wife  had  been 
preparing  chicken  for  his  homecoming  din- 
ner when  the  old  man's  shots  cut  her  down 
at  the  sink. 

NOT   MT   WIFE,  TOO 

Struggling  to  control  his  emotions,  the 
grief-stricken  husband  listened  to  the  story. 

"If  the  old  man  had  to  do  it.  why  didn't  he 
Just  kill  himself — not  my  wife,  too,"  he 
sobbed. 

"I've  got  to  be  a  man  and  take  this,"  he 
said.  'We've  known  the  old  man  for  years, 
and  for  7  years  he's  lived  with  us.  We  were 
his  only  friends.  We  were  Just  like  children 
to  him.     Then  this  Is  how  he  repaid  us." 

He  said  he  first  met  Mr.  McConchie  22  years 
ago  when  they  both  lived  In  the  same  board- 
ing house.  Seven  years  ago  the  Klrbj's  took 
him  In  as  a  roomer  and  partially  supported 


him.  A  former  bid  clerk  for  the  District's 
purchasing  department.  Mr.  McConchie  drew 
a  small  retirement  pension. 

TOLO  neighbors 

"Recently  the  old  man  felt  he  was  sort  of 
In  the  way,"  Mr.  Kirby  said.  "He  went 
around  telling  the  neighbors  about  It.  We 
were  planning  to  move  to  an  apartment,  but 
we  never  said  we  wouldn't  take  him  with  us. 
He  was  like  a  part  of  our  family." 

Police  said  the  old  man  had  9140  on  his 
person,  a  notebook,  watch,  keys,  and  a 
bronze  gocd-luck  piece.  Property  was  turned 
over  to  his  son.  Elmer  McConchie,  of  1845 
Calvert  Street  N.  W. 

Five  shots  had  been  fired  from  the  gun 
according  to  police.  Apparently  three  had 
struck  Mrs.  Kirby.  the  fourth  had  gone  w.ld 
and  the  fifth  Mr,  McConchie  saved  for  him- 
self. 

Funeral  arrangements  for  Mrs.  Kirby  have 
been  postponed  pending  word  from  the 
Kirby's  son.  Harold  Jr..  19.  a  signal  man, 
second  class,  now  stationed  on  Okinawa. 

Recently  appearing  in  the  newsp&pers 
of  the  country  was  an  article  by  a  Har- 
vard .sociologist.  Carle  C.  Zimmerman,  on 
the  subject  of  divorces  caused  by  dou- 
bhng  up  in  homes.     It  is  as  follows: 

Doubling   Dp  Will  Increase  Divorce, 
Sociologist  Says 

Cambridse,  Mats  .  March  1.— DDubling  up  of 
young  married  couples  with  their  In-laws 
during  the  housing  shortage  will  shoot  the 
Nation's  divorce  rate  skyward  In  the  next  5 
years.  Harvard  Sociologist  Carle  C.  Zimmer- 
nian  predicted  today. 

It's  a  case  of  too  many  cooks  spoiling  the 
family  broth,  as  Professor  Zimmerman  sees  It. 

"Getting  along  In  married  life  is  tough 
enough  without  having  others  listen  In  or 
butt  in  on  quarrels  and  disagreements."  he 
said  in  an  Interview.  "In  a  world  that  locks 
upon  divorce  as  an  easy  and  honorable 
remedy  for  marital  Ills,  we  may  expect  a  tre- 
mendous upsurge  cf  divorces  as  the  Immedi- 
ate result  of  doubling  ud. 

"The  present  rate  of  275  divorces  In  every 
1.000  marriages  Is  high,  but  it  will  go  much 
higher  before  1951." 

One  cf  the  Nation's  foremost  authorities  on 
family  sociology.  Professor  Zimmerman  be- 
lieves you  can't  have  two  "bosses" — either  In 
the  kitchen  or  at  the  shaving  bowl.  So  he 
thinks  the  best  advice  to  give  young  couples 
now  living  with  In-laws  is  to  move  out  as  soon 
as  housing  Is  available. 

"A  couple  would  be  better  In  a  trailer  or  a 
Quonset  hut  by  themselves  than  In  a  palace 
with  their  In-laws."  he  said,  hastening  to  ex- 
plain that  he  nursed  no  grudges  against  In- 
laws In  general. 

When  there  are  plenty  of  homes  again,  the 
divorce  rate  will  drop  slightly,  according  to 
Professor  Zimmerman. 

But  the  in-laws  themselves  don't  have  to 
worry.  Professor  Zimmerman  thinks  It's  a 
safe  bet  that  the  doubUng-up  process  won't 
hurt  them  a  bit. 

"When  a  husband  and  wife  have  lived  to- 
gether long  enough  to  become  In-laws."  he 
said,  "they  have  a  substantial  handicap  In 
that  death-do-us-part  race." 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVE3 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarlts    in    the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


KON  a  ARIES  R.  ROBERTSON 


IN  THE  H(  (USE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  March  4.  1946 
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i:RTSON  of  North  Dakota. 

.  occasionally  an  observation 

n  for  various  industries  is 

because    it    calls    attention 

p-obiem  and  to  a  solution  of 


that  problem,  and  incidentally  reflects 
the  possibilities  of  promoting  trade  gen- 
erally by  rather  simple  methods. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  recent  state- 
ment by  S.  P.  WoUmar.  executive  vice 
president  cf  SKP  Industries,  Inc..  was 
one  of  tho.'^e. 

He  urged  the  Nation  s  motor  and  ma- 
chine manufacturers  to  join  a  move- 
ment to  standardize  sizes  of  ball  and 
roller  bearings  ju.st  a.<  ."-iz^s  of  electric 
buJbv<:.  tires,  clothing,  and  shoes  are 
standardized. 

Mr.  Wollmar  said: 

This  standardization  would  reduce  over- 
all coats,  tpecd  delivery  of  bearings  to  prune 
reconversion  centers,  aid  young  industries, 
and  broaden  American  participation  in  world 
reconsixuction. 

Ball-  and  roller-bearing  manufacturers 
are  now  required  to  produce  and  stoclc  as 
many  as  40.000  slaes  and  makes  of  antifric- 
tion bearings  and  some  of  these  products 
differ  from  others  by  the  merest  hair's 
brejidth.  If  a  uniform  system  of  basic  sIsm 
wer«  actopted.  it  might  be  p  *8ible  to  con- 
centrate our  capacity  on  turning  out  about 
2000  sizes  of  bearings.  These  would  meet 
almost  every  industrial  need  without  any 
sarrlflce  of  quality. 

I  am  inviting  reconsideration  of  standard- 
ized beau-ing  dimensions  now  while  memory 
of  war  production  experience  is  still  fresh. 
Standards  adopted  as  ion?  as  35  years  ago 
have  t)een  allowed  to  Icp^e  because  of  the 
recent  spectacular  expansion  of  the  machine 
industry. 

The  war  emphasized  the  rapidity  with 
which  standardized  bearings  could  be  pro- 
duced as  well  as  the  product  on  difllcultlea 
that  constantly  plagued  the  output  of  non- 
standard bearings. 

Early  standanUntlon  would  be  of  par- 
ticular benefit  to  such  new  industries  as  tele- 
vision and  synthetic  fabrics.  Studies  made 
by  SKF  engineers  Indicate  that  tiearlng 
standardization  would  result  in  speedier  and 
more  economical  production  and  ctistomer 
servicing  for  those  industries.  The  engi- 
neers declare  that  an  international  standards 
agreement  already  reached  will  simplify  the 
problem  of  ru&hlng  bearings  for  such  desper- 
ately needed  items  as  machine  tools  and 
other  mechanical  equipment  to  Britain. 
France.  Belgium.  Holland,  and  other  mem- 
ben  of  the  United  Nations  which  use  the 
same  bearing  standards. 

Future  foreign  business  of  American  man- 
ufacturers also  would  be  helped  by  stand- 
ardization. Potential  customers  In  foreign 
nations  would  be  much  more  likely  to  buy 
American  equipment  now  and  In  the  future 
if  they  know  they  can  obtain  standard-sized 
bearings  and  other  parts  with  relative  ease 
instead  of  having  Jp  watt  weeks  and  months 
for  specially  fabricated  replacement. 


UNO  PermaKent  Headquarters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 

Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark]?  on  the  subject  of 
selection  of  a  site  for  locating  the  j>er- 
manent  seat  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. I  call  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  constituents  to  the  following 
press  dispatch  giving  the  official  text  of 


the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Osneral 
Assembly  at  its  final  London  session: 

TrxT  or  UNO  REsoLtTicN  cn  PraMAWinr 
Home  Plans 

LoMDOw.  February  16. — Text  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  temporary  and  permanent  homes 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization,  as 
adopted    by    the    C°<  .\ss«mbly    of    the 

UNO  here  this  wce^  ;>: 

"The  General  Assembly  resolves  that: 

••1.  Permanent  headquarters: 

"(A)  The  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations  should  be  established  in 
Westchester  (New  York)  and  or  Fairfield 
(Conn  >  counties,  near  to  New  Ycrk  City. 

"(B)  A  headquarters  commission  shall 
proceed  as  soon  as  possible  t6  the  region 
mentioned  in  (A)  above  with  a  view  to  carry- 
ing out  an  exhaustive  study  thereof  and 
making  recommendations  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  the  second  part  of  its  flrst  ses- 
sion (in  September)  regarding  the  exact  lo- 
cation to  be  selected  within  the  aforemen- 
tioned  general   region. 

"(C)  The  headquarters  commlMlon  shall 
draw  up  plans  based  on  the  anoaption  that 
the  United  Nations  will  acquire  approxi- 
mately: (1)  2  sqtiare  miles.  (2)  5  square 
miles.  (3)  10  square  miles.  (4)  20  square 
miles.  (5)  40  square  miles  with  details  In 
each  cas?  of  the  approximate  cost  of  acquir- 
ing the  land  and  buildings  within  these 
areas. 

"(D>  The  headquarters  commission  shall 
ascertain  what  measures  the  Federal.  State, 
and  county  authorities  in  the  United  States 
are  prepared  to  take  In  order  to  control  de- 
velopment in  the  territory  adjacent  to  the 
zone. 

"ASSEMBLT   TO  DECIDE 

"(E)  On  the  basis  of  the  inrormatlon  thus 
provided,  the  General  Assembly  at  the  sec- 
ond part  of  Its  flrst  session  shall  make  a 
final  decision  as  to 

"(1>   The  exact   area   required,  and 

"(2)  The  exact  location  of  the  permanent 
headquarters  within  the  aforementioned 
Westchester-Falrfleld    region. 

"(P)  This  resolution  does  not  Imply  any 
financial  commitments  of  the  United  States 
(Other  than  the  expenses  of  the  headquarters 
commission)  and  does  not  impose  any  flnan- 
cl:^l  obligations  on  its. members  and  the  As-. 
sembly  remains  free  to  decide  these  questions 
at  the  second  part  of  its  first  session  accord- 
ing to  article  XVII.  paragraphs  1  and  2.  and 
article  XVIU.  paragraph  2  of  the  Charter. 

"Interim  headquarters:  The  interim  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  should  be  lo- 
cated in  New  York  City. 

"t2)    Headquarters  (iDmmUslon : 

"(a)  A  headquarters  commission  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  Austria.  Uruguay. 
China.  France.  Iraq.  Netherlands.  United 
Kingdom.  USSR,  and  Yugoslavia  shall  be  set 
up  to  carry  out  the  tasl:s  entrusted  to  it 
under  the  first  part  of  this  resolution  regard- 
ing the  permanent  hearquarters. 

"rXPniTS   PKOVtBED 

"(b)  The  headquarters  commission  may 
be  assisted  by  experts  including  planning 
engineers,  lawyers,  real-estate  experts,  finan- 
cial advisers,  and  other  appropriate  experts 
who.  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  general, 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

(c)  The  secretary  general  shall  consult 
with  the  headquarters  commission  or  the 
experts  assisting  it.  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary 4(r  appropriate,  on  problems  which  may 
arise  <ln  connection  with  the  temporary  in- 
stallation of  the  various  organs  of  the  United 
Kations  in  the  United  States,  the  material 
arrangemenU  for  the  holding  of  the  second 
part  cf  the  first  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly In  September  1SM6.  and  the  housing 
of  the  delegates,  secretariate  and  other  per- 
sonnel who  may   h*  requued  to  reside   for 
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Aim 


longer  or  shorter  periods  near  the  temporary 
headquarters  of  the  organization. 

"(d)  The  secretary  general  Is  authorized 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  members  of  and 
to  compensate  the  experts  attached  to  the 
headquarters  commission  on  such  basis  and 
in  such  form  as  may  appear  to  him  most  ap- 
propriate. 

"(e)  The  headquarters  commission  shall 
submit  Its  final  report  on  all  matters  referred 
to  It  to  the  General  A5 sembly  at  the  second 
part  of  Its  first  se.^sion. 

"(f)  The  General  Assembly  during  the 
course  of  the  second  part  of  its  flrst  session 
shall  give  consideration  to  the  appointment 
of  a  planning  commission  of  experts  as  rec- 
ommended in  chapter  X.  section  3,  in  the 
report  of  the  preparatory  commission." 


Re'ief  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  M.^.SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Chn.stian  Science  Monitor  for  Satur- 
day, March  2: 

UNHRA  STEP  PLTS  POLES  IN  ROLE  OF  PAWN 

(By  Edmund  Stevens) 

W.\iiSAw.  March  2.— The  impending  cut  in 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  to  Poland  has  raised  the  dire 
threat  cf  starvation.  The  country  that  suf- 
fered more  from  the  Nazi  Invaders  In  pro- 
portion to  its  size  than  any  other  is.  there- 
by, faced  with  new  heartbreaks,  perhaps  in- 
volving further  reduction  of  Its  already  de- 
pleted population  and  disruption  of  its  he- 
covery   program. 

The  official  UNRRA  Jus^tiflcation  of  the  cut 
is  that  last  summer's  world  wheat  crop,  and 
especially  the  European  crop,  was  disappoint- 
ing, whereas  the  prospects  are  poor  for  the 
current  Argentinean  crop  as  a  result  of 
drought.  The  Polish  press  and  Polish  pub- 
lic, however,  have  b?en  quick  to  read  into 
this  wheat  "reduction"  political  motives 
which  top  UNRRA  cCScials  here  do  not  deny. 

They  freely  and  frankly  admitted  that  the 
critical  attitude  in  Influential  American  and 
British  circles  toward  the  existing  Polish 
regime  may  have  influenced  the  UNRRA 
decision.  In  this  connection,  they  men- 
tioned British  resentment  that  the  Polish 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  General  A.s- 
sembly  meeting  In  London,  Zygmunt  Mcd- 
zelewski.  had  sided  with  Andrei  Vishinsky, 
the  chief  Russian  delegate,  In  the  Sjcurity 
Council  arguments. 

The  same  offlctals  also  pointed  out  that 
certain  other  food-Importing  countries  com- 
peting for  a  share  of  the  worlds  wheat 
stipply  have  more  political  influence,  money, 
and  propaganda  machinery  at  their  disposal 
than  war-torn  and  Impoverished  Poland. 

To  the  outside  observer  it  would  appear 
as  if  Polands  martyrized  population  Is  about 
to  undergo  a  new  ordeal  for  reasons  that  are 
largely.  If  not  wholly,  partisan.  This,  UNRRA 
cfflclais  in  Warsaw  openly  acknowledge.  They 
confirm  that  the  results  of  such  a  cut  may 
be  disastrous,  but  add  that  they  themselves 
are  powerless  to  alter  decisions  reached  In 
London  and  Washington.  To  give  the  full 
picture.  It  Is  Important  to  recall  that  the 
Poles  are  bread-eating  people,  far  more  than 
are  Americans,  for  example. 

In  normal  times,  the  Polish  wheat  produc- 
tion fully  covers  Its  home  consumption,  leav- 
ing a  margin  for  export.     In  Its  recovery  from 


wartime  devastation,  Polish  agriculture  has 
been  severely  hampered  by  last  summers 
drought.  Furthermore,  the  scant  snowfall 
this  winter  renders  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  crop  not  to  encouraging. 

Agricultural  experts  with  whom  I  have 
talked  envisage  that  the  famine  may  further 
result  in  a  shortage  of  seed  grain  for  the 
spring  sowing,  thereby  further  delaying  the 
day  when  Poland  again  will  be  able  to  feed 
its  own  population  without  outside  aid. 

The  Poles  complain  that  they  are  l^elng 
left  to  starve,  whereas,  at  least  according  to 
some  reports,  the  Germans  will  be  living  in 
comparative  comfort — with  Allied  help.  Italy 
also  will  continue  to  receive  its  600.COO  tons 
of  wheat  monthly. 

And  so.  some  Poles  here  are  asking:  "Who 
won  this  war.  anyway?" 


Statement  of  Col.  Philip  F.  La  Folhtie  on 
Universal  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  February  22,  1946 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker  Col.  Philip 
P.  La  FoUette  appeared  befo»-e  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  in  oppo.«ition  to 
the  proposal  for  universal  military  train- 
ing in  peacetime. 

Colonel  La  Fcllette  .served  three  terms 
as  Governor  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  a  vet- 
eran of  the  First  World  War,  in  which  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Upon  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Japan,  he 
promptly  proffered  his  services  to  his 
country.  He  went  to  Australia  with  our 
troops,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the 
stafT  of  General  MacArthur.  He  was  a 
F>articipant  in  all  the  campaigns  from 
Australia  to  Japan.  He  was  promoted 
from  time  to  time  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
Recently  he  retired  from  the  staff  of 
General  MacArthur  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Madison.  Wis. 

Colonel  La  Follette  long  has  been  an 
earnest  student  in  civilian  life  and  in  the 
Army  which  brings  to  him  exceptional 
qualifications  to  speak  on  peacetime 
military  training.  His  clear-cut  state- 
ment before  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  is  thorough  and  comprehensive. 
It  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  every 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  Capital  Times,  one  of  the  promi- 
nent dailies  of  the  Northwest,  in  its  edi- 
torial comment  upon  his  statement  says: 

We  urge  you  to  read  his  suggestions  and 
proposals  on  conscription  for  they  constitute 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  before 
the  American  people  today.  They  represent 
the  thoughtful  consideration  and  conclu- 
sions of  a  man  who  was  in  military  counsels 
of  the  war  and  who  has  been  able  to  relate 
his  knowledge  to  the  Impact  of  technological 
advance  on  our  military  institutions. 

Colonel  La  Follette  makes  clear  that  he  ap- 
proaches the  conscription  issue  from  the  only 
rational  grounds  of  discussion — national  de- 
fense. Quite  rightly  he  ignores  the  poppy- 
cock about  military  training  bettering  the 
health,  morals,  and  education  of  American 
youth. 

National  defense  in  this  atomic  age.  Colo- 
nel La  Follette  says,  will  best  be  served  If  we 


forget  about  conscription  plans — even  the 
watered-down  proposal  offered  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  He  believes  that  a  highly  trained, 
well-paid  volunteer  Army  will  satisfactorily 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  defense  and  carrying  out  cu- 
commitments  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Eliminate  the  Army's  caste  system,  in- 
crease the  pay  of  enlisted  men  and  their 
opportunities  for  promotion,  and  peace- 
time compulsory  military  training, will 
not  be  needed  for  national  defense.  A 
volunteer  Army  will  be  sufficient. 

The  following  was  Colonel  La  Pollette's 
statement  before  the.Committec  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  delighted  to  accept 
th3  invitation  to  appear  because  I  am  ccn- 
vlr.C3d  that  you  are  confronted  with  an  Is- 
EU?  whose  determination  Is  bound  to  have  an 
encuring  Impact  on  the  peace  of  the  world. 
the  security  of  America,  and  the  survival  of 
our   cherished   demccracy. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  points  clear  at 
the  outset.  In  the  first  place,  my  argument, 
p-s  will  Econ  becomo  clear,  is  directed  against 
all  versions  of  psacetime  conscription,  the 
nev."  proposal  by  the  American  Legion  no  less 
than  the  original  FCh3me  cf  the  War  De- 
partment and  President  Truman.  In  the 
second  place,  I  cannot  in  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal deal  with  what  I  regard  as  the  synthet- 
ic, or  artificial  type  of  argument  in  behalf 
cf  peacetime  conscription — the  arguments, 
for  instance,  that  universal  military  service 
will  develop  the  health  of  our  youth,  indcc- 
trinate  cur  young  men  with  a  moral  disci- 
pline, provide  them  with  Job  training, 
strengthen  their  characters,  or  provide  a 
substitute  for  full  employment.  Arguments 
of  this  kind,  it  seems  to  me,  have  been  cde- 
quately  dealt  with  by  the  educators,  clergy- 
men, and  others  who  have  already  appeared 
before  you. 

I  approach  the  subject  today  exclusively 
as  an  issue  of  national  defense — the  defense 
cf  Anaarlca  from  external  aggression  and  the 
defense  cf  our  democracy  from  the  internal 
assaults  of  those  who  are  captivated  by  the 
short-cut  methods  of  alien  ideologies  and  the 
total  militarism  of  foreign  totalitarianiams. 

The  invasion  of  an  American's  liberty  ijy 
universal  military  service  Is  Justified  only 
when  it  is  unmistakably  clear  that  the  Na- 
tion's security  deraaiKis  It.  Our  national  8^ 
curity  does  not  no-v  demand  it.  On  the  con- 
trery,  universal  military  service  is  now  al- 
mo.st  completely  out  of  date  and  lu  adoption 
would  almost  certainly  lull  us  Into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  Just  as  the  Maginot  line 
triciied  the  French  into  a  complacency  whxh 
proved  their  undoing  6  years  ago. 

Most  of  us  can  agree  that  In  time  of  war 
conscription  is  the  fairest  and  most  equitable 
way  of  sharing  the  risks  and  hardships  of 
combat.  In  time  of  peace,  however,  the 
duties  of  the  average  soldier  are  comparable 
to  the  recruitment  of  GIs  than  to  policemen. 
There  Is  no  more  reason  to  apply  coercion 
to  the  recruitment  of  GIs  than  to  policemen. 

America  needs  a  peacetime  Army,  both  for 
overseas  duty  and  to  provide  a  powerful, 
swift,  mobile,  highly  trained,  perfectly 
equipped  force  to  defend  us  against  any 
threat  of  aggression. 

But  we  are  talking  here  not  of  sheer  num- 
bers, nor  of  size  for  the  sake  of  size,  but  rather 
cf  a  compact,  highly  specialized  force  of 
experts.  We  are  talking  here  of  a  force  of 
keen  technicians  thoroughly  trained  to  mas- 
ter and  keep  abreast  with  the  highly  compli- 
cated instruments  of  modern  warfare,  rather 
than  millions  of  conscripts  rushed  through  a 
quickie  course  of  calesthentcs,  close  and 
extended  order  drill,  and  the  other  routines  of 
a  l-^ear  course  under  conscriptions. 

Modern  science  is  repealing  many  of  the  old 
laws  of  war  which  served  so  usefully  in  the 
past.     The  classical  military  Injunctions  have 
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3.  Strike  at  the  military  caste  system  by 
narrowing  the  difference  In  clothes,  quarters, 
mess,  legal  rights,  and  social  life  between 
GI's  and  officers. 

4.  Improve  the  officer  class  by  putting  ap- 
pointments to  West  Point  (and  Annapolis) 
on  a  civil-service  basis  and  by  putting  peace- 
time promotions  on  a  basis  of  competitive 
examinations. 

Once  we  get  over  the  horse-and-buggy 
notion  that  we  cannot  afford  to  compen- 
sate a  regular  standing  Army  adequate  for 
our  national  needs,  we  shall  find  that  men 
will  enlist  for  service  In  the  armed  forces 
exactly  as  they  do  in  any  other  department 
of  Government  service.  The  Government 
does  not  expect  to  employ  clerks,  stenogra- 
phers, or  other  Federal  employees  at  half 
the  salaries  paid  In  private  business.  Yet 
we  offer  a  soldier  today  half  the  going  rate 
of  pay  for  a  Wisconsin  farmhand.  If  \^e 
compensate  and  reward  the  soldier  at  any- 
thing approaching  a  competitive  standard, 
we  shall  have  more  volunteers  than  we 
need,  and  even  more  Important,  we  shall 
'enlist  Into  our  defense  forces  a  type  and 
quality  of  man  that  we  need  so  vitally  In 
building  a  democratic  army. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  It  Is  not 
possible  to  eliminate  all  differences  between 
officers  and  men  and  still  have  a  disciplined 
army.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  we 
can  abolish  many  of  the  Inflexible  restric- 
tions of  the  old  Prussian  caste  system  and 
still  retain  the  basic  discipline  required. 
The  American  GI.  If  I  am  any  Judge,  wants 
besides  fair  pay  and  decent  living  conditions, 
a  feeling  of  significance,  of  belonging,  of 
being  appreciated,  and  an  awareness  that 
brains,  ability,  and  industry  will  win  him 
promotions. 

Given  this  type  of  democratic  program, 
America  can  build  a  powerful  volunteer  army, 
an  army  whose  abilities  and  skills  and  train- 
ing would  repay  us  many,  many  times  over 
the  cost  of  training  a  vast  conscript  army  of 
men  whose  1  year  in  service  would  make 
them  specialists  only  in  griping. 

I  assume  that  no  one  is  seriously  proposing 
that  we  shou!d  tase  our  preparedness  on  the 
thccrj'  that  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
launch  an  unannounced  blitz  war  en  some 
nation  in  Europe  or  Asia.  On  the  contrary. 
I  take  It  that  we  all  want  this  country  in  a 
position  where  if  such  a  blitz  were  made 
against  us.  we  would  be  able  to  repel  It.  and 
have  ample  time  to  put  our  country  Into  high 
gear  for  war  production.  If  this  is  our  goal, 
then  it  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should 
have  available  at  all  times  a  trained,  skilled, 
perfectly  equipped,  quickly  maneuvenJble 
force  that  can  repel  such  an  attack  while  we 
are  harnessing  our  human  and  physical  re- 
sources for  whatever  the  duration  mu'ht  be. 
Our  national  security  does  not  require  and 
our  national  income  cannot  finance  both  such 
a  regular  army  of  highly  trained  volunteers 
and  a  conscript  army  of  masses  of  soldiers. 
Hence,  we  must  choose.  I  choose  the  con- 
stantly available  force  of  well-paid,  well- 
tralncd  volunteers  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  master  what  has  truly 
become  In  our  age  of  diabolical  engines  of 
destruction — the  science  of  warfare. 

The  icglc  of  the  present  and  the  lesson  of 
the  past  seem  to  me  to  point  decisively  to 
the  kind  of  volunteer  army  I  have  discussed 
as  our  national  defense  hope  for  the  future. 
It  Is  our  defense  not  only  against  a  possible 
external  enemy  but  our  bulwark,  too,  against 
the  inroads  of  a  militaristic  fascism.  One  by 
one  we  seem  to  be  embracing,  in  what  we 
were  pleased  to  call  the  arsenal  of  democracy, 
many  of  the  very  Fascist  Institutions  against 
which  we  threw  our  men.  money,  and  mate- 
rials In  World  War  II.  We  fought,  among 
other  reason,  to  wipe  out  the  specter  of  per- 
manent militarism.  Are  we  now  to  embrace 
as  our  very  own  the  monster  we  swore  to 
destroy?    I  trust  not. 


There  Is  another  and  far  better  course  for 
us  to  pursue. 

First,  let  us  build  and  maintain  a  volunteer 
regular  army  fully  adequate  to  repel  any 
foreign  Invasion.  Second,  Instead  of  embrac- 
ing the  major  tenet  of  totalitarianism — mili- 
tary conscription — let  us  use  our  best  leader- 
ship to  lead  all  nations  to  outlaw  universal 
military  service.  By  so  doing  we  will  not  only 
be  keeping  faith  with  our  solemn  declara- 
tions of  purposes  In  World  War  II  but  we 
will  be  heading  our  own  country,  and  perhaps 
the  world,  in  the  direction  of  a  lasting  peace. 


Old-Age  Pension  Legislation  Needed 


EXTENSION  OP  RE:,L\RXS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cent announcement  that  the  Waj's  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  conduct  hearings  e*» 
proposed  amendments  to  and  chanpes  in 
our  .sccial-secunty  law  is  most  important 
and  in  my  way  of  thinking  one  of  *he 
major  issues  in  our  legislative  program. 
This  hearing,  in  my  opinion,  is  long  de- 
layed. As  we  all  know,  legislation  relat- 
ing to  raising  money  for  old-age  pen.sions 
Is  a  revenue  matter  and  is  referred  under 
the  House  rules  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Ccmmittee. 

Several  bills  are  pending  and  many 
amendments  will  no  doubt  be  offered 
relating  to  this  subject.  Friends  of  our 
aged  citizens  have  tried  on  many  oc- 
casions to  have  proposed  national  old- 
age  pension  legislation  considered  either 
in  the  committee  or  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  am  one  of  these  Mem- 
bers who  has  consistently  demanded  that 
the  administration  and  the  social- 
security  agency  of  the  Government  take 
steps  to  correct  the  present  situation. 
Last  week  a  number  of  Members  signed 
petition  No.  22  which  will  bring  out  for 
debate  and  amendment  and  change 
H.  R.  4747  which  deals  v/ith  the  question 
of  old-age  pension,  and  other  matters. 
This  petition  was  a  discharge  petition 
and.  of  course,  requires  218  signatures. 
When  that  number  of  signatures  is  se- 
cured, the  committee  handling  this  legis- 
lation is  then  discharged  from  any  fur- 
ther consideration  of  it.  and  then  it 
comes  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  referred  to  the  present  situation  and 
by  that  I  mean  the  present  method  of 
having  the  States  pay  out  old-age  assist- 
ance and  having  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment appropriate  an  amoimt  equal  to 
the  payment  made  by  the  State.  This 
method  has  proven  wholly  inadequate. 
Oar  aged  folks  face  a  miserable  exist- 
ence under  this  program.  You  can 
hardly  refer  to  the  program  without 
apologizing  for  it. 

The  .second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
niiUh  CoagTMs  is  well  under  way  and 
In  the  rfwwttrtng  months  of  this  session 
I  hope  the  Congress  will  do  something 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  pension 
citizens  who  have  been  so  long  neglected. 
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The  plight  of  our  aged  folks  is  perhaps 
worse  today  than  at  any  time  within 
the  past  quarter  century.  In  the  main 
they  must  live  on  a  fixed  income  ba-^ed 
on  prewar  levels.  They  are  confronted 
with  a  33-percent  Increase  in  living  costs. 
Opportunities  for  employment  are  more 
restricted.  Job  preferences  are  given  to 
relumed  veterans  and  younger  workers. 
Technical  advances,  inventions,  and 
modern  production  methods  are  fast 
eliminating  the  oldster  from  the  field  of 
employment.  The  number  included  in 
this  clas.<:,  60  years  of  age  and  over,  is 
about  10  percent  of  our  population,  or 
some  thirteen  and  one-half  million.  This 
is  more  than  we  had  in  the  armed  forces 
at  the  peak  of  the  war  effort.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  10,000.000  of  this 
group  are  dependent  in  part  or  totally 
upon  someone  else  for  their  existence. 
They  pore  a  social  and  economic  problem 
and  this  Congress  must  do  something 
about  it. 

You  say  we  have  old-age  assistance 
under  social  security,  but  who  could  hon- 
estly claim  that  the  present  old-age  pen- 
sion paid  by  the  Government  and  States 
would  keep  body  and  soul  together? 
They  are  so  woefully  inadequate  that 
even  the  administrators  of  these  pension 
funds  admit  that,  at  best,  they  only  sup- 
plement private  assistance  and  contribu- 
tions. 

Chri-stian  principles  and  American 
justice  are  shamefully  violated  so  long 
as  we  force  millions  of  our  senior  citizens 
to  live  in  want  and  misery.  They  built 
this  country  and  made  possible  the  pros- 
perity which  we  now  enjoy.  Certainly 
from  our  great  bounty  and  limitless 
wealth  this  Congress  can  find  ways  and 
means  of  providing  a  decent  living  for 
our  deserving  a?ed.  Is  there  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  would  face  his  constitu- 
ency and  say  that  We  do  not  have  the 
fimds  or  substance  to  meet  this  old-age 
emergency. 

The  kinde.st  thing  anyone  can  do  is 
smile  when  the  argument  that  we  cannot 
afford  this  expense  is  advanced  to  defeat 
old  age  pension  legislation.  Right  now 
the  administration  is  considering  a  $4,- 
000  000  000  loan  to  Great  Britain.  I  am 
opposed  to  that  loan  but  regardless  of 
that,  I  wish  someone  would  tell  me  why 
our  people  who  are  running  the  Govern- 
ment want  to  give  away  money  to  foreign 
countries  and  then  neglect  our  own  peo- 
ple. The  example  of  wanting  to  do  good 
to  others  can  be  multiplied  in  many  dif- 
ferent directions. 

We  can  and  must  afford  retirement  to 
our  elder  citizens  and  relieve  them  from 
economic  activity.  With  the  rapid  ad- 
vances in  technology  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  keep  the  older 
workers  employed.  They  are  the  un- 
wanted men  in  industry,  the  first  to  be 
discharged,  the  last  to  be  hired.  Rather 
than  see  workers  pushed  from  the  active 
labor  force,  hit  or  miss,  the  logical  policy 
to  follow  is  one  of  selection.  A  wise  na- 
tion will  specifically  mark  the  older 
workers  for  retirement  and  clear  the 
path  for  employment  for  younger  men 
and  women.  We  cannot  afford  the  waste 
and  social  hazards  of  unemployed  youth. 

Already  signs  of  unemployment  ap- 
pear on  the  horizon  of  the  future.  The 
wheels  of  industry  are  grinding  out  much 


needed  peacetime  products.  Within  a 
few  short  months,  these  emergency  needs 
will  have  been  supplied  and  industry  will 
have  adjusted  itself  to  normal  condi- 
tions. Then,  we  can  reasonably  expect 
the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  as- 
sert itself  in  the  labor  market.  There 
will  be  more  job  seekers  than  there  are 
jobs  and  mass  unemployment  is  not  im- 
probable. Real  statesmanship  requires 
that  we  anticipate  this  possible  situation 
and  take  the  proper  steps  to  meet  it  now. 
One  step  in  that  direction  is  to  retire  the 
aged  from  gainful  employment  and  thus 
provide  a  job  for  a  younger  person. 

Our  senior  citizens  have  made  their 
contribution  to  society  and  have  earned 
their  retirement.  If  their  retirement  is 
insured  the  whole  process  of  business  ac- 
tivity will  be  stabilized. 


One  War  Is  Enough 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by  Ed- 
gar L.  Jones,  from  the  February  1946  is- 
sue of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  timely  article  and  important, 
since  Mr.  Jones  is  a  veteran.  During  his 
40  months  of  war  duty,  Edgar  L.  Jones 
.served  for  over  a  year  with  the  British 
Eighth  Army  in  north  Africa;  he  served 
also  as  a  merchant  seaman,  an  Army  his- 
torian, and  for  7  months  as  the  Atlantic 
correspondent  in  the  far  Pacific,  where 
he  was  present  at  the  assaults  on  Iwo 
Jima  and  Okinawa.  Here  is  his  box  score 
of  what  the  men  he  lived  with  really 
thought  about  military  life  and  the 
promise,  or  threat,  of  peacetime  con- 
scription: 

One  War  Is  Enough 

(By  Edgar  L.  Jones) 

I 

Probably  I  shall  be  tagged  as  a  psychoneu- 
rotic veteran  of  too  much  bloodshed  when  I 
say  that  I  get  alternately  fighting  mad  and 
cold  sick  Inside  whenever  I  hear  people  talk 
about  the  next  war.  I  cannot  understand 
how  they  can  be  resigned  to  the  prospects  of 
another  global  conflict  so  casual  in  their  as- 
sumption that  wars  are  Inevitable,  so  dam- 
nably unaware  of  the  consequences  of  their 
current  complacency. 

Has  everyone  In  this  country  lost  faith  In 
peace?  Here  we  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
what  could  be  a  new  and  better  world,  and 
cur  fainthearted  citizenry  insists  upon  lock- 
ing backward  and  muttering  that  what  has 
always  been  must  be.  Maybe  the  United 
Nations  Organization  will  succeed  In  pre- 
venting further  global  conflicts,  but  the  men 
from  Missouri  and  47  other  States  have  to  be 
shown.  World  peace,  according  to  our  self- 
acclaimed  realists,  is  at  best  a  heart-warming 
dream;  common  sense  demands  that  we  put 
otir  trust  In  bombs  and  battleships.  So  let  us 
teach  our  youths,  along  with  the  new  genera- 
tions In  Germany  and  Japan,  that  wars  are 
wrong,  but  at  the  same  time  let  us  be  prac- 
tical and  bring  up  otir  chUdren  to  be  good 
soldiers.  Just  In  case. 


Cynical  as  most  of  us  overseas  were.  I  doubt 
If  many  of  us  seriously  believed  that  people 
at  home  would  start  planning  for  the  next 
war  before  we  could  get  home  and  talk  with- 
out censorship  about  this  one.  Although  cur 
hopes  and  fears  for  the  future  were  varied, 
our  common  goal  was  most  assuredly  more 
than  the  elimination  of  a  few  world  powers  so 
that  the  remaining  nations  could  square  off 
for  yet  another  war.  Nor  did  we  endure  the 
half-life  of  a  regimented  military  existence 
just  to  have  people  tell  us  that  it  is  Inevitable 
that  our  children  will  have  to  suffer  similar 
bitter  experiences. 

We  had  a  right.  I  think,  to  expect  that  In 
return  for  our  services  the  global  home  front . 
would  give  peace  a  fair  trial.  We  made  our 
various  sacrifices  to  give  our  own  and  younger 
generations  a  chance  to  improve  on  the  past, 
not  to  have  the  unchanging  Old  Guard  take 
our  victory  from  us  and  rebuild  the  world 
along  their  deadly  prewai  pattern  of  distrust, 
secrecy,  and  Intrigue.  We  wanted  peace,  not 
a  world  divided  Into  armed  camps;  permanent 
peace,  not  a  short  wait  between  wars.  Many 
of  us  had  to  bomb,  burn,  and  blast  Into 
oblivion  an  untold  number  of  helpless  vic- 
tims of  total  war.  Only  a  few  of  us  are  so 
unaware  of  our  own  war  crimes  that  we  can 
let  it  be  said  that  we  fought  only  to  preserve 
the  old  way  of  life. 

Surely  the  entire  home  front  could  not 
have  suffered  through  4  years  of  anguL^hed 
waiting,  dreading  each  incoming  telegram, 
shuddering  at  each  new  invasion  headline, 
and  still  consider  war  to  be  the  only  de- 
pendable solution  to  international  contro- 
versies. Instead  of  viewing  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  suspicion  and  singling  out  the 
next  enemy,  there  must  be  some  Americans 
willing  to  rely  upon  the  fnct  that  millions  of 
global  citizens  are  as  peace-loving  as  our- 
selves. Certainly  we  do  not  all  believe  that 
we  can  successfully  talk  peace  at  the  point 
of  a  gun  or  brii<g  up  our  children  as  con- 
scientious civilians  by  first  exposing  them 
to  military  indoctrination,  the  very  antithesis 
of  education  for  democracy. 

But  if  there  are  some  Americans  who  want 
peace  badly  enough  to  give  up  their  right 
to  wage  war,  they  are  being  outvoiced  by  our 
militant  Old  Guard,  whose  Idea  of  a  foreign 
policy  is  to  keep  the  United  States  armed  to 
the  teeth  and  ever  ready  to  challenge  any 
country  which  disputes  our  world  leadership. 
Regardless  of  the  existence  of  personal  mis- 
givings, we,  as  a  Nation,  are  placing  our  reli- 
ance not  on  international  cooperation  but 
upon  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  willingness 
of  our  boys  to  back  our  decisions  with  their 
lives.  If  it  takes  two  to  make  a  war,  we  are 
making  certain  that  we  are  one  of  them. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  for  all  veterans. 
In  the  course  cf  40  months  of  war  duty  and 
five  major  battles  I  was  only  an  ambulance 
driver,  a  merchant  seaman,  an  Army  his- 
torian, and  a  war  correspondent,  never  a 
downright  GI.  Possibly  the  men  who  were 
subjected  mich  more  completely  than  I  to 
the  whims  of  militarism  are  now  6ati£fled 
with  their  hollow  victory,  but  I  doubt  it.  I 
never  met  that  fabulous  character.  Typical 
GI  Joe,  whose  every  thought  and  postv.ar 
desire  was  so  well  known  to  politicians  and 
the  writers  of  advertising  copy.  But  I  met 
a  lot  of  other  Joes,  and  my  guess  is  that 
before  long — and  the  sooner  the  better — the 
veteran  serviceman  is  going  to  wake  from 
his  deep  dreams  of  peace,  a  Job.  and  a  home 
and  realize  that  his  country  has  let  him 
do«'n,  and  badly. 

Being  a  GI  was  a  point  of  view,  not  a  mili- 
tary classification,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
one  was  exposed  to  the  waste,  unfairness, 
senselessness,  and  horror  of  war,  the  more 
completely  one  substituted  the  serviceman's 
perspective  for  an  anachronistic  civilian  way 
of  thinking.  The  man  in  uniform  stood 
apart  from  society  and  Judged  It.  often  too 
harshly.  In  the  light  of  his  own  Insecurity, 
the  sacrifices  which  were  demanded  of  him. 
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that  he  was  belnc  played 
In  varying  degrees,  depending 
length  of  aerrtce.  the  OI  per- 
bltter   contempt   for    the 
I  byamal  ".ack  of  understanding. 
1  ad  comforts,  and  Its  nauseat- 
talk  In  patriotic  platitude? 
man  was  not  a  deep-thinking 
ill  the  lofty  sentiments  atinb- 
He  left  the  peace  talk  to  the 
had  the  time  and  place  for  it. 
maneuvered    Into    a    position 
to  kill  or  be  killed,  he  did  not 
If  with  pretenaea  that  he  was 
He   fought  because   his   people 
him  to  fleh:.  and  he  let 
necessary  Justification  for  his 
eM.     The  moat  he  wanted  was 
r.  and  all  wara.  as  soon  as  pcs- 
he  could  live  in  peace  and  let 
his  own  children,   live   in 
the  home  front  to  share 
war  and  to  fUture  cut  a  bct- 
s4ttle  futiu-e  disputes. 

is  too  concerned  at  present 

looal  problems  of  readjustment 

wiMMt  ba  habitually  blasphemed 

onMd     days     a/    home-front 

la  still  too  dazed  from  being 

again   to   be   bluntly   vccal. 

ternn  does  start  talking  back. 

is  going  to  have   its  wartime 

7   shattered. 

not  subjected  for  long  periods 
crmen's  barren  existence  were  in 
to  Interpret  accurately  a  OI's 
they  lacked  the  necessary  per- 
Ccfngreasmen  on  fly-by-night  over- 
not  understand  the  men  doing 
nor  did  press  representatives, 
exception.  To  a  greater 
any  other  civilian.  Krnie  Pyla 
from  the  GI  point  of  view,  and 
vlith  GI  thoruugbiMsa.  But  even 
It  dlfllcult  to  sympathise  with 
I  oldiars  and  shore-baaad  aallora 
as  bitterly  as  the  dirtiest 
their  lot  in  life  while  enjoy- 
I  ihyaical  comforts  which  the  ln< 
licked, 
unpubllctsed  fact  of  the  matter 
of  10  seri'lcemen  wanted  noth- 
do  T-ith  wars  after  their  first 
c  training.  Whether  ataOonad 
or  on  a  scrap  cf  coral  iMMl.  tiM 
c^nside.'ed  himself  to  be  the  pur- 
of  malignant  Justice.  As  he 
•Prom  where  I  stand,  this 
stinks!"  He  hated  everyone 
respon3iole  for  bis  misfortune. 
iM  boms  front  as  vehemently  as 
d  the  Germans.  His  spodal 
wert  reserved  for  the  unde- 
upefying  favor-ridden  totali- 
tarian natuife  c!  military  life  itself.  He  had 
no  use  for  ;  sjitem  in  which  one  clcn  got 
the  beit  of  everything,  and  the  other  daaa 
got  lea  thai    what  was  left. 
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As  victon  w  are  privileged  to  try  our  de- 
feated oppooanta  for  their  crlmca  against 
htmianity:  but  we  should  t)e  realistic  enough 
to  appreciate  that  If  we  were  on  trial  for 
breaking  International  laws,  we  should  be 
found  guilty  on  a  doaen  counts.  We  fought 
a  dishonorable  war.  becauae  morality  had  a 
low  priority  In  battle.  The  tougher  the 
fighting,  the  less  room  for  decency;  and  In 
Pacific  contests  we  saw  mankind  reach  the 
blackest  depths  of  bestiality. 

Not  every  American  soldier,  or  even  1  per- 
cent of  our  troops,  deliberately  commuted 
unwarranted  atrocities,  and  the  same  might 
be  said  for  the  Germans  and  Japanese.  The 
exigencies  of  wnr  necessitated  many  so-called 
crimes,  and  the  bulk  of  the  rest  could  be 
blamed  on  the  meni.al  distortion  which  war 
produced.  But  we  publicized  every  inhu- 
mah  act  of  our  opponents  and  censored  any 
recognition  of  cur  own  moral  frailty  in  mo- 
ments of  desperation. 

I  have  asked  fighting  men.  for  instance, 
why  they,  or  actually,  why  we.  regulated 
flame-throwers  In  such  a  way  that  enemy 
soldiers  were  set  afire,  to  die  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, rather  than  killed  outright  with  a 
full  blast  of  burning  oil.  Was  It  because 
they  hated  the  enemy  so  thoroughly?  The 
answer  was  invariably.  "No.  we  dont  hate 
tho.-e  poor  bastards  particular!;-;  we  Just  hale 

the  whole  meaa  and  have  to  take  It 

out   on   somebody"     P<^-  •   r   the   same 

reason,  we  mutilated   i  --i  of  en?niy 

dead,  cutting  off  their  ears  and  kicking  out 
their  gold  teeth  for  souvenirs,  and  burled 
them  with  their  testicles  In  their  mouths. 
but  such  flagrant  violations  of  all  moral 
codes  reach  into  still -unexplored  realms  of 
battl*  psycholcqr. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  either  to  excuse  our 
lata  opponents  or  to  dlacredlt  our  own  fight- 
ing man.  I  do.  buwatai.  believe  that  a!<  -if 
us.  not  Just  the  battle-enlightened  GI's. 
ahould  fully  understand  the  horror  and  deg- 
radation of  war  before  talking  so  casually  of 
another  one.  War  does  horrible  things  to 
men.  cur  own  sons  included.  It  demands  the 
wont  of  a  person  and  pays  off  In  brutality 
and  maladjustment.  It  has  become  so  me- 
chanical. Inhuman,  and  crassly  d^tru-tive 
that  men  loae  all  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility for  their  actions.  They  fight  withcnt 
ion.  iKcauae  that  is  the  only  way  to 
a  total  war.  To  give  Just  one  Illustra- 
tion. I  aaked  an  Infantry  colonel  whether  he 
gave  his  battalion  a  prebattle  lecture.  The 
colonel  replied  approximately  as  follows: 

"You  csn  damn  well  bet  I  put  "em  straight 
ahead  of  time,  and  they  were  the  best  damn 
outfit  In  the  Philippines.  I  taught  'em 
ethics,  fighting  ethics.  I  taught  'em  there 
were  two  kinds  of  ethics,  one  for  via  and  one 
for  the  yellowbellles  across  the  line.  I  Uught 
'em  that  the  best  way  to  kill  a  man  was  when 
he  was  lying  down  with  his  back  up;  the  next 
best  way  was  wh-n  he  was  sitting  with  his 
back  toward  ya:  and  the  third  best  was 
vbra  he  was  stnndicg  with  his  tack  toward 
ya.  •  •  •  Alwaja  shoot  'em  In  the  back 
if  poaslble:  that's  what  I  taught  'em.  and 
there  wasnt  another  battalion  could  touch 
•em  " 

Among  other  things  about  modem  warfare, 
I  think  the  home  front  should  also  compre- 
hend the  full  significance  of  the  fact  that  a 
front-line  soldier  had  a  good  chance  of  being 
killed  In  this  war  by  his  own  side  as  well  as 
by  his  opponents.  Battle  poattlona  ebanged 
so  rapidly  that  American  soldlcra  ware  ihelled 
by  American  artillery  and  warships,  bombed 
and  strafed  by  American  pltmes,  and  ma- 
chine-gunned by  American  tanks — not  occa- 
sionally, but  often.  We  also  sank  ovir  own 
ships  and  shot  down  numbers  cf  our  own 
planea — bow  many  no  one  know?,  but  the 
ahlp  I  was  on  In  the  invasion  of  Sicily 
knocked  out  four  German  planes  and  three 
of  oar  own. .  which  was  considered  a  good 
average. 


Peter  Bowman  gMMMid  up  our  victory  to 
date  in  Beach  Bad.  when  he  wrote.  -  Battle 
doesnt  detennlna  who  la  right.  Only  who  ta 
left."  We  daatrofad  ItaelMa.  not  faaclam: 
men.  nut  ideas.  Our  triumphs  did  not  serve 
as  evidence  that  democracy  is  best  for  the 
world,  any  more  than  Russian  victories 
proved  that  communism  is  an  ideal  system 
for  all  mankind.  Only  through  our  peace- 
time efforts  to  abolish  war  and  brn  e  a  larger 
measure  of  freedom  and  security  to  all  peo- 
ples can  we  reveal  to  others  that  we  are  any 
better  than  our  defeated  opponents. 

Today  we  stand  on  Ulal— w«  are  either 
for  peace  or  for  war.  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  U  prepared  to  move  with  ua  or  against 
us  T^e  burden  of  proof  la  on  us;  and  our 
willingness  to  make  peace,  not  our  capacity 
to  wage  war.  is  the  true  measure  of  our 
good-  ne  Ighborliness . 

m 
Peacetime  conscription,  no  BMttar  wbst 
euphemistic  title  we  tise  for  camoattaga.  la 
the  mark  of  a  belligerent.  If  we  were  to 
adopt  such  a  course,  we  should  be  deliber- 
ately turning  our  backs  on  the  peace  for 
which  wc  sacrificed  so  much  and  killed  so 
many.  We  ihculd  be  making  it  clear  to  all 
the  world  that  thr  :  States,  formerly 

the   champion  of   i  .oual   accord,   has 

lost  faith  in  the  prlnaptcs  unde..y;nR  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  hereafter 
places  lU  reliance  on  its  own  military  miaht. 
We  thould  be  dcuble-croasing  everv  GI  wno 
died  for  more  than  a  mere  triumph  of  arms, 
and  robbing  the  living  of  their  hard-earned 
dlv.d?nds. 

Tiie  majority  of  servicemen  I  met  overseas 
and  In  camps  scattered  throtighout  this 
country,  excluding  members  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  Navy,  had  in  common  four  Ideas 
pertaining  to  the  peace:  (1>  they  put  up 
With  military  life  because  they  had  tc.  but 
they  did  not  want  it  for  their  children; 
(2)  they  hoped  for  a  better  world,  not  the 
"old  order  of  things';  (3i  they  were  not 
certain  what  sort  of  a  world  peace  organ. za- 
tlon  we  shcu'.d  have,  but  It  was  obvious  that 
we  had  tried  once  to  keep  the  peace  alone 
and  failed:  (4»  they  were  convinced  that 
come  hell  or  high  water,  the  Army  end  Navy 
would  put  their  own  Interests  abo\-e  all  else. 
even  the  peace. 

All  the  GI  wants.  In  effect.  Is  to  have  us 
give  peace  a  chance,  rather  tlian  to  embark 
u[>on  an  out-and-out  war  program  before 
the  UKO  has  t>een  given  a  reasonable  trial. 
He  is  not  sure  of  anything,  but  he  has  faith 
in  the  poestblltties  of  a  better  «x)rld.  He 
held  en  to  that  faith  at  Tarawa.  Normandy, 
and  I  wo  Jima.  where  only  death  was  a  sure 
thing.  To  gl%e  us  the  chance  to  fiiid  some 
way  other  than  rclience  on  men  and  munl- 
tlon.'s  to  keep  the  peace,  he  risked  everj-th'.ng 
he  held  most  prrcious.  He  now  puts  to 
shame  ell  those  of  us  who  are  so  lacking  in 
the  courage  of  our  convictions  that  we  agree 
with  President  Truman   when  he  says — 

'Until  wc  pre  sure  that  our  peace  machin- 
ery Is  functioning  adequately,  we  must  re- 
lentlessly preserve  our  superiority  on  land 
and  sea  and  in  the  air.  Until  that  time,  we 
must  also  make  sure  that  by  planning — and 
by  actual  production — we  have  on  hand  at 
all  times  sulBclent  weapons  of  the  latest  na- 
ture and  deaign  with  which  to  repel  any 
sudden  attack,  and  with  which  to  launch  an 
effective  counterattack. 

"That  la  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure — 
until  we  are  sure  that  there  Is  another  way." 
First  get  all  set  for  another  war,  then  tal»t 
peace — that  is  the  policy  of  distrustful  Amer- 
ican militarists,  and  that  is  whet  the  OI's 
mean  by  the  old  order  at  things.  We  already 
have  the  greatest  militairy  machine  on  earth, 
and  the  only  one  equipped  to  be  aggraaa^ve 
on  an  amphibiotis.  inierhemtspherlc  acale. 
but  General  Eisenhower  assures  lu.  on  the 
basis  of  his  familiarity  with  the  leaders  of 
other  nations,  that  there  extata  no  fear  of 
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our  motives  in  keeping  ourselves  strong.  As 
a  low-p>olnt  friend  of  mine  wrote  from  Ma- 
nila, the  general  should  tell  that  to  the  Rus- 
sians, on  whom  our  old  guard  has  already 
declared  war. 

If  other  nations  have  no  fear  of  our  mo- 
tives, they  must  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  when 
Fleet  Admiral  Halsey  told  cur  Senate:  "We 
want  to  win  wars,  and  we  want  to  fight  them 
on  enemy  ground.  That  makes  us  all  Inva- 
sion-mlnded.  That  calls  for  an  overseas 
movement  as  the  first  step  in  our  air.  ground, 
and  sea  offensive."  But  perhaps  it  is  not 
fair  of  me  to  Imply  that  the  admiral  was  ad- 
vocating conscription  when  he  remarked  that 
we  were  all  Invasion-minded,  because  actual- 
ly he  was  arguing  at  the  time  against  a  single 
department  of  national  defense.  When  the 
mllltarisu  talk  conscription,  they  speak 
much  more  guardedly  about  national  secur- 
ity, permanent  peace,  and  a  fine  thing  for 
our  young  men. 

The  advocates  of  conscription  acknowledge 
that  their  bill  must  be  passed  soon  or  It  will 
be  defeated.  They  are  trying  to  shove 
through  Congress  an  unprecedented  piece  of 
militaristic  legislation  while  wartime  emo- 
tions still  run  high,  because  they  know  that 
their  program  cannot  be  Justified  by  cool 
reason.  The  protralnlng  campaigners  have 
to  hurry,  because  a  few  more  congressional 
post-mortems  like  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investi- 
gation win  cure  the  publics  blind  faith  in 
the  superior  wisdom  of  its  military  leaders. 
The  slogan.  "We  were  unprepared  before  we 
must  never  be  unprepared  again,"  looks  sick- 
ly In  the  light  of  General  Marshall's  testi- 
mony that  Hawaii  had  at  least  sufficient 
means  so  that  it  could  have  broken  up  the 
attack,  so  that  It  would  have  done  only  lim- 
ited harm. 

Even  more  damaging  public  disillusion- 
ment will  come  when  the  returning  veteran 
takes  time  out  to  talk  back  to  anyone  who 
blithely  assures  him  that  military  life  is  a 
grand  experience  for  young  men.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  men  in  uniform  hated  the  Army 
with  a  bitterness  that  made  them  want  to 
take  their  misery  out  on  anyone  conceivably 
responsible  for  their  plight.  They  wanted 
others  to  suffer  as  they  suffered.  Whenever 
universal  military  training  was  mentioned, 
they  Invariably  said,  "Good  idea.  Get  the 
whole  home  front  into  this  thing.  Then 
maybe  someone  will  appreciate  what  we  have 
to  go  through." 

This  Is  at  least  a  partial  explanatloi  of  why 
supposedly  representative  polls  have  shown 
the  GI  to  be  currently  in  favor  of  a  bill  which 
obviously  defeats  his  long-term  campaign  to 
end  militarism  at  home  and  abroad— this, 
plus  the  more  obvious  lact  that  men  in  uni- 
form were  never  free  to  talk  openly  on  the 
subject  of  "why  I  hate  the  Army."  If  they 
did.  they  were  quickly  seclion-elghted  out  cf 
the  Army  as  constitutional  psychopaths. 
When  peace  organizations  requested  that 
persons  opposed  to  conscription  be  allowed 
to  go  abroad  and  present  their  side  of  the 
argument,  the  War  Department  said  It  could 
not  be  arranged.  Nevertheless,  persons  fa- 
voring postwar  compulsory  training,  includ- 
ing Edward  N.  Schelberllng.  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  have  been 
transported  overseas  to  proselyte  the  GI's. 

For  2  weeks  the  New  York  Selective  Service 
headquarters  polled  the  conscription  senti- 
ments of  men  being  processed  for  discharge. 
The   majority   were  in   favor  of   compulsory 
teen-age  training,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but 
these  opposed  ( and  only  those  opposed  were 
requested  to  state  their  reasons)   gave  some 
revealing  answers.    The  principal  objections 
listed  by  slightly  more  than  2,000  GI's  were. 
"not    needed."    "bad    environment,"    "racial 
discrimination  and  favoritism."  and  "a  vol- 
unteer Army  and  Navy  would  be  enough. " 
The  first  and  last  objections  are  self-evident, 
or  soon  will  be.    The  second  and  third,  how- 
ever,   touch  closely   upon   the   heart   of   Gl 
gripes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HGN.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Reccrd,  I  am  pleased  to  insert  in  the 
Record  this  very  timely  editorial  from 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  of  Wednes- 
day, February  27.  1946: 

THE   SHADOWS    ON    THE    MAP 

If  Los  Angeles  Is  to  rise  soon  to  Its  postwar 
responsibilities,  someone  with  a  bold,  clear 
voice.  Is  going  to  have  to  say,  "Folks,  here  are 
the  obstacles,  there  are  the  goals.  Let  us 
now  proceed  to  fight  our  way  from  here  to 
there." 

Take  housing,  for  example.  In  the  midst 
of  acute  need  for  200,000  new  hotoes.  In  the 
midst  of  unprecedented  strains  on  local  gov- 
ernment, something  certainly  will  have  to  be 
done  to  prevent  a  great  city  from  becoming 
further  confused  In  a  planless  centrlfugatlon 
imi>elled  by  the  housing  shortage. 

Probably  what  is  needed,  among  other 
things,  is  a  sweeping  program  of  land  as- 
sembly. 

For  to  begin  with.  If  200.000  homes  are  to 
be  built,  the  vast  majority  in  the  $5,000  to 
66.C00  price  range,  someone  had  better  start 
asking,  "Where  are  they  to  be  built?" 

A  lot  of  people  In  Washington,  as  well  as 
locally,  have  been  getting  hopped  up  over 
the  prospect  of  millions  of  homes  blossoming 
miraculously  In  the  next  2  years  from  a 
streamlined  building  Industry  and  an  easy- 
to-p&y  mortgage  system  without  bothering 
to  glance  at  pegged  up  land  values  and  to  ask 
themselves  what  such  values  imply. 

It  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  foresee 
few  low-cost  homes  being  built  on  land  which 
has  trebled  in  price  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

In  the  second  place,  any  dim-wit  can  guess 
that  if  such  homes  are  built  in  any  consid- 
erable quantity  they'll  be  built  far  out  on  the 
fringes  of  the  city,  thereby  increasing  living 
costs  for  everyone. 

Land  price,  therefore,  is  the  crux  of  the 
housing  problem.  It's  a  far  tougher  nut  to 
crack  than  labor  and  material  shortages,  re- 
strictive practices  in  the  building  trades,  an- 
tiquated, uneconomical  building  cedes,  or 
any  of  the  half  dozen  other  interrelated  fac- 
tors of  the  housing  dilemma. 

In  22  cities  of  the  United  States  today- 
cities  ranging  in  size  from  50,C00  to  4.000.000, 
and  including  Los  Angeles — 45  percent  of 
total  city  area  is  vacant. 

Much  of  this  vacant  area  Is  in  the  central 
part  of  cities.  Also  in  central  metropolitan 
areas  are  extensive  patches  of  blighted, 
squalid  property. 

Together  the  vacant  areas  and  the  blighted 
areas,  both  centrally  located,  form  the 
shadows  on  the  city's  map. 

Take  a  look,  for  example,  at  Los  Angeles' 
13  blighted  regions,  at  Its  Innumerable  out- 
croppings  of  unused  land— all  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  civic  center 

Take  a  look  at  Chavez  ravine,  10  minutes 
from  the  heart  of  downtown  Los  Angeles,  a 
beautiful  mounUin  area  largely  undeveloped 
and  inaccessible.  Take  a  look  at  Hazard  Park, 
near. the  general  hospital:  take  a  look  at  the 
Mount  Washington  region  or  Boyle  Heights. 
Drive  around  the  midtown  section,  from 
Sunset  south  to  Pico,  from  Figueroa  west  to 
Vermont  or  Western,  and  count  the  vacant 
lots,  the  ^ray  confusion  of  rundown  houses 
and  practically  discarded  btisiness  establish- 
ments. 

It  isn't  a  pretty  sight,  of  course.    It's  all. 
In  fact,  9  sort  of  dreary,  wasteful,  ghostly  re- 


minder of  how  private  enterorlse,  hoping  fcr 
past  gains,  has  clung  barnacle-llke  to  scraps 
of  land  and  mere  sticks  of  houses  while  the 
dynamics  of  new  enterprise  have  pushed  out- 
ward to  the  city's  perimeters  many  new  real- 
estate  developments,  many  new  shopping 
centers. 

Backwashes  of  time  and  hoarded  hopes,  the 
shadows  on  Los  Angeles'  broad  lace  are  scrof- 
ulous symbols  of  disorganized  community 
growth. 

They  are  shadows,  moreover,  to  which  all 
of  us  are  daily  paying  tribute.  A  few  yard- 
sticks: A  shrinking  downtown  percentage  of 
retail  sales,  increased  costs  of  transportation 
for  commuters  from  outlying  areas.  Increased 
costs  to  taxpayers  for  extending  utilities  and 
services  to  more  and  more  outlying  subdi- 
visions. 

In  1943  three  square  miles  of  Boyle  Heights 
paid  8207  825  in  property  taxes.  But  every 
taxpayer  in  the  city  helps  pay  the  total  bill  of 
$485,511  for  Boyle  Heights'  police  protection, 
lor  Its  fire,  health,  library,  parks,  and  play- 
ground services. 

Shadows  on  the  map  are  municipal  deficits 
which  have  accrued  through  planlessness. 
technological  change,  the  passage  of  time, 
and  just  plain  greed  and  speculation. 

Removing  these  blemishes  is  good  economy 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Los 
Angeles.  Making  use  of  vacant  land  in  the 
city's  center  for  new  homes  is  a  clear  im- 
perative. 

Under  California's  community  redevelop- 
ment act  of  1945.  Los  Angeles  can  now  estab- 
lish a  land  assembly  agency.  Unfortunately, 
the  legislature,  at  Its  recent  special  session, 
ignored  Gov.  Earl  Warrens  twice-repeated 
request  for  a  810.000.000  appropriation  to  as- 
sist local  communities  in  beginning  the  land 
assembly  Job  authorized  by  the  act. 

As  the  housing  crisis  deepens  from  place  to 
place — as  Its  solution  drags — events  may  well 
prove  this  failure  to  implement  urban  re- 
development will  stand  as  the  legislature's 
most  tragic  flop. 

But  local  cfBclals  can  still  do  something 
besides  pout  and  pass  sympathetic  resolu- 
tions. With  the  sovereign  tools  at  their  dis- 
posal— condemnation,  eminent  domain,  taxa- 
tion, and  public  credit — they  can  still  make  a 
good  start. 

The  key  tool,  however.  Is  courage.  Without 
It  shadows  are  never  dissolved. — R.  E.  G.  H. 


America's  Position  on  Disputed  World 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH   CABOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Thursday  night  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  James  F. 
Byrnes,  at  the  dinner  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  of  America,  held  in  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel.  New  York  City,  de- 
livered a  timely,  thoughtful,  and  sig- 
nificant address  in  which  he  outlined 
America's  position  on  disputed  world 
problems.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  address  as  published  In 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  1  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  war  Is 
over.    It  is  good  to  have  sons,  husbands,  and 
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not  wholly  a  time  of  celebration 

As  families  In  their  homes  on 
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another  war. 
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mobilization.   It    l.s   true,   were 
the  first  magnitude.    Production 
Dften  seemed  unbreakable,  trans- 
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On  the  fighting  front, 
land.  sea.  and  air  operations 

In  complexity. 
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our  efforts. 
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Aviencans  alone  cannot  determine 

world  will  live  In  peace  or  perish 

depends  quite  as  much  upon 

does  upon  us.     No  nation  is  the 

Piaster    of    Ita    fate.     We    are    all 

toge  ther  for  better  or  for  worse. 

know  this,  we  have  pinned  our 

banner  of  the  United  Nations. 

not  content  simply  to  take  our 

organization.     We  realize  that 

dreams  of  the  world  are  lodged 

nited  Nations  will  fall  unless  Its 

It  life  by  their  confidence  and 

determination  to  make  it  work  in 

and  in  everyday  affairs. 
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And  so  1    wish  to  talk  to  ynu  about  the 
ftnit  meetii  «■  of  the  United  Nations.     What 
baa  baen  ssid  in  thaae  maetinca  ba4  batn 
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tinics  were  inten4la4  otiif  to 
tfc«  various  organs  at  tba  Ualtatf 
I  ut  ao  praaalnff  were  soma  of  ttoe 
pretHiBH  praaantad  to  the  Security  Council 
that  thajr  I  ad  tq  be  dealt  with  before  thara 
A  «Imui|m  fer  tha  OouncU  to  adopt  avail 
rulaa  at  proeadtira. 
All  was  nbt  calm  and  peaceful  at  the  meet- 
Inga  in  Lqodon.  There  was  effort  to  um 
Nauons  to  advaaaa  ■aHlsh  na- 
.  But  the  clash  of  national  in- 
purpoaea  which  were  reflected  in 
the  debatei  In  London  was  very  much  like 
the  clash  o  local  and  special  Interesu  which 
are  reflected  in  our  National  and  State  Legis- 
latures 

We  may  deprecate  some  of  these  clashes 
of  interest.  But  when  they  exist,  it  is  better 
that   they   should  be  publicly  revealed.     If 


the  United 
tional  aimi 
teresta  and 


these  conflicts  of  Interests  did  not  appear 
In  the  forums  of  the  United  Nations,  these 
forums  would  be  detached  from  reality  and  In 
the  long  run  turn  out  to  be  purposeless  and 
futile. 

ON  XraOLX  EAST  DCBATI 

A  most  significant  precedent  was  estab- 
lished when  the  Seculty  Council  finished  Us 
discussions  of  the  complaint  of  the  Syrian 
and  Lebanese  Governments  requesting  the 
withdrawal  of  French  and  British  troops  from 
their  territories. 

The  Council  did  not  take  formal  action 
because  of  a  difference  among  the  perma- 
nent members  as  to  the  form  of  the  reso- 
lution. But  no  one  questioned  the  general 
proposition  that  no  state  has  the  right  to 
maintain  its  troopa  on  the  territory  of  an- 
other independent  state  without  its  consent, 
nor  the  application  of  this  proposition  to 
the  pending  ca:>e. 

The  particular  form  of  resolution  to  this 
general  effect  which  was  presented  by  the 
United  States  repre&enutive.  Mr.  Kdward  R. 
Stettinitis.  was  supported  by  most  of  the 
memt>er8  of  the  Council.  It  failed  of  accept- 
ance, however,  because  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not 
definite  enough. 

But  the  British  and  French  Governments 
Immediately  announced  that,  uoiwithstund- 
1ns  t*i*  technical  veto  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
tbey  would  act  in  accordance  with  the  Amer- 
ican resolution  as  it  clearly  represented  the 
views  of  the  Council. 

This  indicates  that  the  mere  legal  veto  by 
one  of  the  permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil dues  not  in  fact  relieve  any  state,  large 
or  small,  of  Its  moral  obligation  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter. 

TKLLS  or   GOOD  START 

The  United  Nations  got  off  to  a  good  start. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  It  is  an  assured 
success.  It  simply  means  that  the  Charter 
will  work  if  the  peoples  of  the  United  Na- 
tions are  determined  to  make  It  work.  At 
times  our  Congress  may  make  serious  errors 
of  omlaalon  and  commission.  Such  errors 
are  not  the  fault  of  the  Congress  as  an  in- 
stitution. They  are  the  fault  of  its  Mem- 
bers or  of  their  constituents  who  fall  to 
measure  up  to  their  responsibilities. 

So  it  Is  with  the  United  Nations.  It  will 
succeed  only  as  we,  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations,  measure  up  to  our  responsibilities. 

I  should  be  lacking  In  candor  if  I  said 
to  you  that  wor'.d  conditions  today  are  sound 
or  reassuring.  All  around  us  there  is  suspi- 
cion and  distrust,  which  In  turn  breeds 
stisplclon  and  distrust. 

Some  (.usplcions  are  unfounded  and  un- 
reasonable. Of  some  others,  that  cannot  be 
said.  That  requires  frnnk  discussion  be- 
tween great  powem  of  the  things  that  give 
rise  to  suspicion.  At  the  Moacow  Conference 
there  waa  ttieh  frank  dlactMalon.  It  was 
belpful.  But  the  basis  nf  nome  suspicions 
perlst  and  prompta  me  to  make  some  com* 
menu  a«  to  our  p<Jsitlon. 

We  have  jotnad  with  our  title*  In  the 
United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  war.  We 
ha-  "d  not  to  uaa  force  except  in 

tll<  law  as  embOiHd  In  the  pur- 

Boaaa  and   principles   of   tlM  CiMrtar.     Wa 
tatand  to  live  up  to  that  eovaaaiit, 

■ut  aa  a  great  power  and  aa  a  permanent 
member  of  the  Security  Council  we  have  a 
respotuiblllty  to  use  our  Influence  to  see 
that  other  powers  live  up  to  their  covenant. 
And  that  rcaponalbllity  we  alao  intend  to 
meet. 

Unless  the  great  powers  are  prepared  to 
act  in  the  defense  of  law.  the  United  Nations 
cannot  prevent  war.  We  must  make  It  clear 
tn  advance  that  we  do  Intend  to  act  to  pre- 
vent aggression,  making  It  clear  at  the  same 
time  that  we  will  not  use  force  for  any 
other  purpose. 

The  great  powers  are  given  special  reapon- 
aibihties  because  they  have  the  strength  to 


maintain  peace.  If  they  have  the  will  to 
maintain  peace.  Their  strength  In  rela- 
tion to  one  another  Is  such  that  no  cue  of 
them  can  safely  break  the  peace  if  the 
others  stand  united  in  defense  of  the 
Charter. 

Tt5e  present  power  relationships  of  the 
great  states  preclude  the  domination  of  the 
world  by  any  one  of  them.  These  power  re- 
lationships cannot  be  substantially  altered 
by  the  unilateral  action  of  any  one  great 
state  without  profoundly  disturbing  the 
whole  structure  of  the  United  Natio.is. 

Therefore.  If  we  are  going  to  do  our  part 
to  maintain  peace  In  the  world  we  must 
maintain  our  power  to  do  so,  and  we  must 
make  It  clear  that  we  will  stand  united  with 
other  great  states  in  defense  of  the  Charter. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  great  power,  we  must  act 
as  a  great  power,  not  only  In  order  to  Insure 
our  own  security  but  In  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

rOB    MtUTAIT    TXAINIXG 

Much  as  we  desire  general  disarmament 
and  much  as  we  are  prepared  to  participate 
in  a  general  reduction  of  armaments,  we 
caimot  be  faithful  to  our  <  •  ur- 

selves  and  to  the  world  if 'A 

While  it  is  not  in  accord  with  our  ua- 
dltions  to  mamtain  a  Urge  professional 
sundmg  army,  we  must  be  able  and  ready 
to  provide  armed  contmgents  that  may  »>e 
required  on  jhort  notice.  We  mui^t  also  have 
a  trained  citizenry  able  and  ready  to  sup- 
plement those  armed  coutingenu  without 
unnecessarily  prolonged  training. 

That  is  why  to  the  interest  of  peace  we 
cannot  allow  our  military  establishment  to 
be  redticed  balow  the  point  required  to  main- 
tain a  poaltlon  commensurate  with  our  re- 
ipoMlbllitles.  and  that  u  why  we  must  have 
aoana  form  of  universal  military  training. 

Our  power  thus  maintained  cannot  and 
Will  not  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes.  Our 
uadition  aa  a  peace-loving,  law-abiding, 
democratic  people  should  be  an  assurance 
that  cur  force  will  not  be  used  except  in  the 
defense  of  law.  Our  armed  forces,  except  as 
they  may  be  called  into  action  by  the  Se- 
curity Council,  cannot  Xie  employed  in  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress.  We 
need  not  fear  their  misuse  unless  we  dis- 
trust the  representatives  of  the  people. 

SExs  NO  cAtnc  roa  war 

I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  reason  for 
war  between  any  of  the  great  powers.  Their 
present  power  relationships  and  Interests  are 
such  that  none  ne^d  or  should  feel  Insecure 
in  relation  to  the  others  as  long  as  each  faith- 
fully observes  the  purposes  and  principles 
of  the  Charter. 

It  is  not  enough  for  nations  to  declare 
they  do  not  want  to  make  wsr.  Hitler  said 
that.  In  a  sense  he  meant  It.  He  wanted 
the  world  to  acoapt  tha  domination  of  a 
totalitarian  ROVWBflMBt  viKlar  bla  tflrrctton. 
He  wanted  that  without  war  If  possible.  Ha 
waa  dtterminrd  to  get  It  with  war  If  neces- 
aary. 

To  bsniih  war.  nations  must  refrain  froon 
doing  the  thluK*  that  lead  to  war. 

It  h  been  the  pulley  of  ' 

Btataa  iilernal  affairs  or  in 

relaiiona  to  regard  tiM  atatur  ru- 

■anct.    The  eaaanae  of  our  dc;... ,  .-  uur 

belief  in  life  and  growth  and  in  the  right 
of  the  people  to  shape  and  nold  ttoalr  own 
destiny. 

It  u  not  in  our  tradition  to  defend  the 
dead  hand  of  reaction  or  the  tyranny  of 
privilege.  We  did  not  fight  against  the  NaMa 
and  Fascisu  who  turned  back  the  clock  of 
civiliaailon  In  order  that  we  might  stop  the 
clock  of  progreas. 

WANTS  posrrrw  oxplouact 
Our  diplomacy  muat  not  be  negative  and 
Inert.    It  must  be  capable  of  adjustment  and 
development  in  respjnfe  to  constantly  chang- 
ing circumstances.     It  must  be  marked  by 
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creative  Ideas,  constructive  proposals,  prac- 
tical  and   forward-looking  suggestions. 

Though  the  status  quo  Is  not  sacred  and 
unchangeable,  we  cannot  overlook  a  uni- 
lateral gnawing  away  at  the  status  quo.  The 
Charter  forbids  aggression  and  we  cannot 
allow  aggression  to  be  accomplished  by  coer- 
cion or  pressure  or  by  subterfuge  such  as 
political  infiltration. 

When  adjustments  between  States,  large  or 
small,  are  called  for,  we  will  frankly  and 
fairly  consider  those  adjustments  on  their 
merits  and  in  the  light  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  all  SUtes.  large  and  small,  to  main- 
tain peace  and  security  in  a  world  based  on 
the  unity  of  all  great  powers  and  the  domi- 
nance of  none. 

There   are  undoubtedly  vitally   Important 
adjustments  which  will  require  our  consider- 
ation.    Some  of  these  situations  are  delicate 
to  deal  with.     I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
satisfactory  solutions  can  be  found  if  there 
is  a  stop  to  this  maneuvering  for  strategic 
advantage  all  over  the  world  and  to  the  use  of 
one  adjustment  as  an  entering  wedge  for  fur- 
ther and  undisclosed  penetrations  of  power. 
We  must  face  the  fact  that  to  preserve  the 
United  Nations  we  cannot  be  indifferent- 
veto  or  no  veto— to  serious  controversies  be- 
tween any  of  the  great  powers,  tjecause  such 
controversies  could   affect   the   whole   power 
relationship  between  all  of  the  great  powers. 
The     United     States     wish     to     maintain 
friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  exclu- 
sive arrangements  with  no  nation.     Natur- 
ally, there  are  some  problems  which  concern 
some  nations  much  more  than  other  nations. 
That  is  true  In  regard  to  many  problems  re- 
lated to  inter-American  affairs.    That  is  tiue 
in  regard   to  the  control   of  Germany   and 
Japan. 

AGAINST    KXCLUSIVX   BLOCS 

In  our  relations  wlih  the  other  great  pow- 
ers there  are  many  problems  which  concern 
two  or  three  of  us  much  more  than  the 
others  of  us.  I  see  no  objection  to  confer- 
ences between  the  Big  Three  or  the  Big 
Four  or  the  B.g  Five. 

Even  conferences  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviet  Union  alone,  conferences  between 
ourselves  and  Britain  alone,  or  conferences 
between  ourselves  and  France  or  China  alone, 
can  all  heln  to  further  general  accord  among 
th3  great  powers  and  peace  with  the  smaller 
po^-zers. 

But    In    Euch    conferences,   so    far    as    the 
United  Slates  Is  concerned,  we  will  gang  up 
ngalmt    no   state.     We   will    do   nothing   to 
break  the  world  into  exclusive  blocs  or  spheres 
of  influence.     In  this  atomic  age  v;e  will  not 
seek   to   divide   a   world   v;hlch   Is   one   and 
Indivisible. 
1        We  have  cpenly.  gladly,  and  wholeheartedly 
'^    welcomed  our  Soviet  rlly  ns  a  great  power, 
second  to  none  In  the  family  of  the  United 
Nitlonr.     We  have   spprovrd   many   adjust- 
ments in  her  favor,  and  In  the  procens  re- 
g(,IVf{l  ,,  '     I'^'t  in  her  favor. 

Q„ly.  ,  .  (ly  of  errors  could 

rauM  strM-u*  <  'fn  "•  >"  ^^'  '"• 

ture,    Daepli*  '  -  '"  '  '•■■  *"'',  "^ 

llt»-,  our  pe'plr  •»'"''" 

and  wish  u.  toi  ..  .  '  P""' 

itTS  In  a  world  of  expanding  treedom  and 
rlslHK  standHids  of  living. 

mil  It)  iiiM  iiiier«»t  of  world  pejtce  and  In 
,>„.  .  <  1,1  (Mjr  cc,mnu<ii  and  trudlllonal 
,,„  ,     we   nuut    muks    plain    that   tUe 

United  btttlea  iniinds  to  defend  the  Charter. 
Great  powers  as  well  as  small  powers  have 
agreed  under  the  United  Nations  Charter  not 
to  us-  force  or  the  threat  of  force  except  in 
defense  of  law  and  the  purposes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter. 

We  Will  not  and  we  cannot  stand  aloof  If 
force  or  the  threat  of  force  U  used  contrary 
to  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Chaiter. 

WOUIO   SPIED   PEACEMAKING 

We  have  no  right  to  hold  cur  troops  in 
the  territories  of  other  soverele;n  states  with- 
out their  approval  and  consent  freely  given. 


We  must  not  unduly  prolong  the  making  of 
peace  and  continue  to  Impose  our  troops  upon 
small  and  impoverished  states. 

No  power  has  a  right  to  help  Itself  to  al- 
leged enemy  properties  In  liberated  or  ex- 
satelllte  countries  before  a  reparation  set- 
tlement has  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Allies. 
We  have  not  and  will  not  agree  to  any  one 
power  deciding  for  lUelf  what  It  will  take 
from  these  countries. 

We  must  not  conduct  a  war  of  nerves  to 
achieve  strategic  ends. 

We  do  not  want  to  stumble  and  stagger 
into  situations  where  no  power  Intends  war, 
but  no  power  will  be  able  to  avert  war. 

We  must  not  regard  the  drawing  of  atten- 
tion to  situations  which  might  endanger  the 
peace,  as  an  affront  to  the  nation  or  nations 
responsible  to  those  situations. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  any  nation  may  in 
good  faith  embark  on  a  course  of  conduct 
without  fully  appreciating  the  effects  of  its 
conduct.  We  must  all  be  willing  to  review 
our  actions  to  preserve  our  common  interests 
in  the  peace,  which  are  so  much  more  im- 
portant to  all  of  us  than  the  differences 
which  might  divide  us. 

We  must  get  back  to  conditions  of  peace. 
We  must  liquidate  the  terrible  legacy  which 
the  war  has  left  us.  We  must  return  our 
armies  to  their  homelands.  We  must  elim- 
inate the  breeding  grounds  of  suspicion  and 
fear.  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves  or  mis- 
lead our  allies.  To  avoid  trouble  we  must  not 
allow  situations  to  develop  into  incidents 
from  which  there  is  no  retreat. 


CALLS   FOR   PATIENCE   NOW 

We  must  live  by  the  Charter.  That  Is  the 
only  road  to  peace. 

To  live  by  the  Charter  requires  good  will 
and  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 
We  who  had  patience  and  gave  confidence  to 
one  another  In  the  most  trying  days  of  the 
war  must  have  patience  and  give  confidence 
to  one  another  new. 

No  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  virtue  or  of 
wisdom,  and  no  nation  has  a  right  to  act  as 
If  it  had.  Friendly  nations  should  act  as 
friendly  nations. 

Loose  talk  of  the  Inevitability  of  war  casts 
doubt  on  our  own  loyalty  to  the  Charter  and 
Jeopardizes  our  most  cherished  freedoms  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

There  are  ideological  differences  in  the 
world.  There  always  have  been.  But  in  this 
world  there  Is  room  for  many  people  with 
varying  views  and  many  governments  with 
varying  systems.  None  of  us  can  foresee  the 
far-d  stant  future  and  the  ultimate  shtpe  of 
things  to  come.  But  we  are  bound  together 
as  part  of  a  common  civilization. 

As  we  view  the  wreckage  of  the  wp.r.  we 
must  realize  that  the  urgent  tasks  of  recon- 
struction, the  challenging  tasks  of  creating 
higher  standards  of  living  for  our  people, 
should  absorb  all  our  constructive  energies. 
Great  stales  and  small  states  must  work 
together  to  build  a  friendlier  and  happier 
world  If  wc  full  to  work  together  there  can 
be  lo  peace,  no  comfort,  and  little  hope  for 
any  of  us. 


StIttU'lo  Jewiih  Wir  Veierini  of  the 
United  Slatci  Upon  Their  Goldon 
Jubileo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  27,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  of  the  United  States, 
representing  the  fighting  men  of  that 
faith  who  have  fouglil  in  American  wars, 


are  celebrating  their  fiftieth  anniversary 
this  year.   More  than  900.000  Jews  fought 
for  America  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Nation  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.     It  is 
fitting  and  proper  that  their  great  con- 
tribution should  be  memorialized.    Tlie 
following  editorial  appeared  on  Sunday. 
February  24,  in  the  New  York  Journal 
and    American,    Pittsburgh    Sun-Tele- 
graph. San  Francisco  Examiner.  Chicago 
Herald  American.  BalUmore  News-Post 
American.  Boston  Record-American  Ad- 
vertiser, Los  Angeles  Examiner.  Detroit 
Times.    Albany    Times-Union,    Seattle 
Post -Intelligencer.  Milwaukee   Sentinel. 
Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Express.  San 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin.  Oakland  Post- 
Inquirer.  San  Antonio  L'ght. 
I  recommend  that  all  citizens  read  it: 

FOR   COD    AND   COUNTRY 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 
•May  the  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham, 
who  dwell  in  this  land,  continue  to  merit  and 
enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  "there  shall  be  none  to  make  them  afraid." 
(George  Washingtcn.i 

America  salutes  the  Jewish  War  Vctenins 
of  the  United  States  on  their  golden  Jubilee. 
It   v;iil  be  celebrated   at  Madiscn  Square 
Garden,  on  March  4. 

It  will  be  sUged  in  a  cavalcade  of  patriotic 
splendor. 

It  will  unfold  the  scroll  of  the  fl3hUng  Jews 
for  America. 
The  Jewish  war  veterans  are  dedicated — 
To  maintain  true  a'legiance  to  the  United 
Slates  of  America. 

To  foster  and  perpetuate  the  principles  of 
Americanism. 

To  combat  bigotry  and  Instill  the  love  of 
God  and  country. 

To  honor  the  memory  of  patriotic  service  of 
men  of  Jewish  faith. 

To  inculcate  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  equal 
rights,  and  Justice  to  all. 

V/ho  dees   not  know  the  stirring  saga   of 
that  ancient  race  of  God. 

V/hose  Immemorial  feet  the  grapes  of  wrath 
hf.ve  Irod? 
When  has  there  ever  been. 
When  will  there  ever  be  again. 
An  epic  having  equal  power  to  stir  the  im- 
pii.ices  of  men? 

The  Jews  are  an  ancient  people  whose 
spiritual  riches  were  deposited  In  a  literature 
in  the  form  of  the  old  Bible,  revered  the 
world  over  as  an  agelfess  repository  of  d.vir.e 
inspiration,  and  of  the  ptirest  philosophy  and 
wisdom. 

They  have  nurtured  a  Moses  and  a  Christ. 
They  were  born  in  freedom  and  weaned  on 
the  teachings  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 

Ihcy  were  comforted  and  sustained  by  the 
psalmists,  and  disciplined  by  the  seers. 

They  were  the  couriers  of  the  ethics  of 
AbrnhBm,  the  rongs  of  David,  iind  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah  to  all  mankind, 

The  Jews  have  b#en  a  stalwart  peopta. 
nnd  ihelr  enhihitloni  «(  milltsry  valor  and 
indiMMir  '  ".«  have  won  for  thatn  iha 

Th*  konits  ut   Daborah  burtt  forth  with 

martial  mualc  .     .  ^      ^ 

The  battle  of  Gideon  U  the  baltia  of  baroas, 
The  dauntiassness  of  Saul,  Jonathan,  and 

D^vld  testifies  abundantly  to  the  gallantry  of 

the  ancient  sons  of  Israel. 
They  are  UiUriwined  w'th  the  evolution 

of  civUlzntlon.  ,  , 

They    have    been    sturdy    champions    of 

liberty  in  every  ute  and  In  every  clime. 
They  have  enriched  the  worlds  literature 

and  ticlenccs.  ».«.«-■,■ 

They  have  never  neglected  any  Btanaarn 

of  principle,  any  mode  of  thought,  or  any 

concepts  of  philosophy  In  their  grand  march 

of  achievements  through  the  ceniurles. 

Yet  th3lrs  has  been  a  lonely  river  in  tha 

ocean  of  mankind. 
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have  played  a  glorious  role  in 
of  American  history  since 
the  Nation. 

Identified    with    our    colonial 
helped  finance  the  Revolution, 
a  gallant  part  under  the  leader- 
George  Washington, 
fought  In  all  the  wars  of   the 


havf"  won  the  highest  ccmmenda- 
every  President  of  our  country, 
■all  with  pride  the  roll  of  thoee 
de  enders  in  our  Nation's  holy  cause, 
the  Jews  at  Valley  Forge,  when 
ot  the  American  people  hung  low 
he  stout  of  heart  stood  fast  and 

Washington. 
!000  Jews  in  all  the  colonies,  four 
were    lieutenant    colonels,    three 
captains  and  many  In  the  ranks, 
ijoted    that    Lt.    Col.    Isaac    Prank 
le-camp   to   General   Washington. 
Salomon  dedicated    his  entire  for- 
.000  to  the  young  Republic  and 
Impoverished, 
t^iem  In  the  War  of  1812. 

ring  to  note  that  Uriah  P.  Levy. 

of  the  brlg-of-war  Arfrus.  ran  the 

blbckade    and   destroyed   21    British 


tingue    and    pen    he    succeeded    in 

abolition  of  bodily  punishment 

ted  States  Navy,  and  died  a  com- 

tlien   the   Navy's   highest   rank. 

1  hem  in  the  Mexican  War.  the  fight 

and  in  the  Seminole  wars. 

fighting  Jews  In  action? 
e  healing  Jew,  In  the  person  of 
David  Deleon. 
ijhem  rallying  under  the  Inspiration 
._  Lincoln   during   the   Civil   War. 
00,000  Jews  In  the  United  States, 
active  military  service  and  seven 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 
Knefler,  of  Indiana,  rose  to  the 
,Jor  general,  and  Edward  S.  Solo- 
brlgadler  general. 

to  observe  that  Lincoln 
Newman,  of  New  York,  brig- 
while  he  lay  dying  of  battle 
ved  at  ChancellorsvlUe. 
:hem  also  with  William  McKlnley 
shackles    of    bondage    from    a 
people   and   tirlnglng  forth  an 


In  teresting 
Le<ipold 
geiK  ral 
n  cei\ 


tbe 


p  jbiic 


accepts  the  challenge  of  Spanish 


the     Maln<»!"— Fifteen     Jews 

hat   Ill-fated   battleship  and   Sgt. 

.  ooet.  of  California,  was   the   first 

the  attack  on  Manila. 

thousand  Intrepid  Jewish  volunteers 

the  call  of  their  President. 

these  gallant  warriors  wuh  Wood- 

flghtlng  to  make  the  world  safe 


and  fifty  thousand  Jews  were 
constituting   5   percent  of   the 
ffcreea. 

thpusand    Jews    held    commissioned 
1,100    Jews    were   cited    for    valor 


preitest 


epic  of  courage  ever  to  come 
war — the  exploits  of  the  Lost  Bat- 


talion— was  a  demonstration  of  conspicuous 
bravery. 

We  see  them  once  more  with  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt  fighting  to  make  democracy 
safe  for  the  world. 

First  American  penetration  of  German  soil 
was  made  by  the  Third  Armored  Division, 
commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Maurice  Rose,  of 
Denver,  who  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 

First  American  assault  boat  to  hit  the 
shore  of  Prance  on  D-day  was  commanded 
by  Lt.  Abe  Condiotti,  of  Brooklyn. 

The  first  Japanese  battleship  sunk  in  the 
war  was  the  llaruna.  sent  to  the  bottom  by 
a  plane  pUoted  by  Capt.  Colin  Kelly,  whose 
bombardier  was  Sgt.  Meyer  Levin. 

First  American  officer  killed  In  the  Phil- 
ippines was  Lt.  Henry  D.  Mark,  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

First  four-med;il  winner  of  the  American 
Army  In  World  War  II  was  Lt.  Morris  Beren- 
son.  of  Garfield.  N   J. 

And  there  are  scores  of  Americans  of  Jew- 
ish faith  whose  names  will  live  forever  In 
the  archives  of  our  Government. 

Travel  where  you  may  through  American 
cemeteries  on  a  thovisand  battlefields. 

Travel  where  the  delicate  poppies  carpet 
the  earth  with  their  rich  red  blosccxns  or 
In  the  glistening  white  stones  ruing  above 
the  flower-strewn  mounds — 

There  you  will  see.  side  by  side,  one  be- 
neath the  cross  of  Christianity  and  one  be- 
neath the  star  of  David. 

Jew  and  Christian  pillowed  In  eternal 
glory ! 

Yes.  they  have  fought,  bled,  worshipped  and 
died  together! 

May  the  spirit  of  America  be  quickened 
and  renewed. 

May  the  strength  that  cometh  from  the 
hills  descend  Uf>ou  us  and  guide  us  forever. 

America!     America! 

Gcd  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea. 


Resolutions  of  Farmers  Union  Central 
Exchange,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or  NOETU   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Farmers  Union,  one  of 
the  great  farm  organizations  of  the 
United  States,  operating  particularly  in 
the  Northwestern  States,  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  do  its 
members  feel  that  by  the  building  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  markets  for  farm 
products  Will  be  opened  up  to  the  in- 
ternal part  of  the  United  States. 

Under  leave  lo  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herewith  resolution.^  adopted  by 
the  stockholders  of  Farmers  Union  Cen- 
tral Exchange.  Inc..  at  its  fifteenth  an- 
nual meeting  in  February  1946: 

The  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  a 
regional  farm  supply  cooperative,  doing  busi- 
ness In  the  five  Northwest  States  of  Mon- 
tana. Ncrth  and  South  Dakota.  Minnesota, 
and  Wisconsin,  comprised  of  400  local  co- 
operative companies  with  a  membership  of 
150.000  farmers,  assembled  In  annual  con- 
vention at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  this  21st  day  of 
February  1946.  does  hereby  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 


The  people  of  the  United  States  are  now 
faced  with  a  problem  of  expansion  of  their 
economic  life  which  would  necessitate  the 
obtaining  of  modern  and  economical  trans- 
portation facilities  In  order  to  give  the  mil- 
lions of  farmers,  workers,  and  businessmen, 
a  wide  opportunity  to  apply  their  skill  and 
knowledge  for  the  exploration  of  our  vast 
natural  and  Industrial  resources  and  en- 
hance the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way project  presents  one  of  the  ways  of  en- 
larging our  transportation  system  to  eco- 
nomically utilise  our  productive  rapacltien 
by  the  stimulating  of  world  and  domestl': 
trade  through  lower  cost  of  transportation 
It  will  stimulate  the  agTlcultur<U  and  In* 
dustrlal  activities  of  the  Great  Lakes  area 
which  Is  the  key  region  of  the  agrlcultuie 
and   industry  of  America. 

We.  the  delegates,  representing  ISC.fOO 
Northwest  farmer  members  of  the  Far.T.ers 
Union  Central  Exchange.  Inc  .  heartily  en- 
dorse and  recommend  that  every  effort  be 
made  toward  the  Immediate  opening  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  deep  waterway  transportation 
which  will  give  our  land-locked  Midwest 
an  opportunity  to  expand  Its  economic 
activities. 

I.  Madge  I.  Hughes.  assl5tant  secretary  of 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange.  Inc..  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregolnp  Is  a  true 
copy  of  a  resolution  of  the  stockholders  of 
said  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange.  Inc  , 
duly  adopted  at  the  annual  Meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  the  corporation  the  2l8t  day  of 
February    1946. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  herexinto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  corporation 
this  1st  day  of  March  1946. 

MaOCE  I.  HUQHES. 

We  unequivocally  endorse  the  Idea  of  price 
control  and  all  price  ceilings  and  cf  the  gen- 
eral operation  of  the  OPA  during  the  war. 
We  realize  that  there  mii^ht  have  been  mis- 
takes made  In  the  operations  of  these  various 
programs  but  the  over-all  results  achlevrd 
were  of  far  greater  benefit  to  the  common 
man  than  the  Inconveniences  caused. 

We  further  recommend  that  these  controls 
be  maintained  as  long  as  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent ur.duc  inflation  or  serious  maladjust- 
ments in  cur  economic  system. 

Wc  endorse  the  development  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  Missouri  River  and  Its  trib- 
utaries through  a  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
patterned  after  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. We  urge  speedy  enactment  cf  pend- 
ing legislation  to  attain  this  end. 

I.  Madge  I.  Hughes,  assistant  secretary  cf 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange.  Inc..  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  are  true 
copies  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  stock- 
holders of  said  Farmers  Union  Central  Ex- 
change at  their  annual  meeting  on  February 
21.  1M6. 

In  witnes.  whereof,  I  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affix  the  seal  of  said  corporation  this  1st 
day  cf  March  1946. 

Maoce  I.  Hughes. 


We  condemn  monopolies  and  cartels  as  in- 
struments of  an  economy  of  scarcity.  The 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  a  care  pending  be- 
fore a  Federal  jury  In  Chicago  on  American 
cheese,  and  the  Investigations  conducted  by 
the  Antitrust  Division  in  connection  with 
this  case  and  the  Indictment  upon  which 
this  ease  Is  based  point  to  moropolistlc  prac- 
tices in  the  cheese  industry. 

A  bill  of  particulars  filed  by  the  Antitrust 
IMvlslon  In  connection  with  this  case  con- 
tains definite  evidence  that  the  prices  es- 
tablished on  cheese  on  the  Wisconsin  Cheese 
Exchange  are  the  result  of  collusion  and  pre- 
vious agreements  between  dealers,  and  In- 
vestigations show  that  most  of  the  distrlbu- 
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tlon   of  cheese   Is   controlled    by   four   large 
corporations:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Farmers  Union  Central 
Exchange  delegates  assembled  in  the  annual 
convention  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  this  21st  day 
of  February  1946  does  coimmend  and  approve 
the  efforts  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  on  be- 
half of  the  farmers  to  stop  monopolies  In  this 
country  and  particularly  commends  the  Anti- 
trust Division  for  its  work  on  the  above  case 
and  pledges  its  support  and  cooperation. 

I,  Madge  I.  Hughes,  assistant  secretary  of 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc.,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  Is  a  true 
cooy  of  a  resolution  of  the  stockholders  of 
sr  1  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  Inc., 
duly  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  tl.e  corporation  the  21st  day  of 
February  1946. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  affixed  the  seal  of  said  corporation 
this  1st  day  of  March  1946. 

Madge  I.  Hcches. 


One  War  Is  Enough 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
'  Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.'^h  to  .supplement  the  remarks 
I  made  on  yesterday  wherein  I  included 
chapters  1.  2.  and  3  of  an  article  by 
Edgar  L.  Jones  from  the  February  issue 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Under  unani- 
mous consent.  I  include  chapters  4  and  5 
of  the  same  article,  as  follows: 

IV 

Army  life  was  a  bad  environment,  not  only 
morahy,  but  mentally  and  physically.  It 
sapped  a  mans  Initiative,  because  his  de- 
sire to  put  his  talents  to  go(Xi  use  was 
thwarted  repeatedly  by  the  military  classi- 
fication and  schools  system.  It  discourage! 
free  thinking,  because  a  man  was  told  what 
to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  and  was  constantly 
reminded  that  the  only  way  was  the  right, 
or  traditional,  way.  It  made  him  irrespon- 
sible, because  the  Army  took  care  of  every- 
thing: wasteful,  because  everything  belon:,'ed 
to  the  Government;  excessive,  because  a 
soldier  always  tried  to  Jam  as  much  pleasure 
as  possible  Into  what  might  be  his  last  fling. 
It  destroyed  his  personal  sense  of  values,  be- 
cause a  GI  could  not  call  even  his  soul  his 

own. 

The  extreme  distinction  between  officers 
and  men  was  Intolerable  to  most  members 
of  the  lower-class  bracket  and  embarrassing 
to  many  democratic  Junior  officers.  The  au- 
tocratic, self-indulgent  behavior  of  the  boys 
with  the  brass  irked  the  men  who  took  the 
order.=.  The  GI  acknowledged  that  some  dis- 
tinction was  necessary,  but  he  could  not 
understand  how  so  little  rank  could  entitle 
his  •superiors"  to  so  much:  The  best  beds, 
the  most  appetizing  food,  the  most  leisure, 
the  least  restriction  on  pleasure,  the  only 
covered  seats  at  outdoor  movies,  the  right 
to  go  to  the  head  of  the  line  at  the  PX,  and, 
above  all  else,  the  right  to  treat  fellow  Amer- 
icans as  servants  and  take  It  for  granted  that 
they  had  to  obey. 

The  majority  of  officers  were  frustrated  In 
turn  by  the  small  band  of  Academy-trained 
Regulars  who  would  never  give  a  Reservist 
an  even  break  unless  assured  that  their  own 
positions  were  not  threatened.  The  Reserv- 
ists   were    the    victims    of    empire-bulldlng 


Regulars  who  kept  themselves  surrounded  by 
great  numbers  of  unnecessary  personnel  In 
order  to  Justify  their  rank  or  make  a  promo- 
tion for  themselves  possible.  The  ReservlsU 
were  disgusted  by  the  over-abundance  of 
duplicate  headquarters,  each  over-supplied 
with  Regular  Army  "desk  soldiers."  They 
resented  the  system  whereby  they  had  most 
of  the  new  Ideas,  but  the  Regulars  got  the 
credit,  and  those  In  the  Navy  were  hardly 
surprised  to  learn  at  the  end  of  the  war  that 
the  Regulars  had  awarded  themselves  three 
and  one-half  times  more  decorations  than 
were  bestowed  upon  the  Reserves. 

The  Army  and  Navy  had  every  opportunity 
to  strike  a  clean  blow  for  democracy  by 
setting  an  example  In  nondiscrimination 
against  Negroes,  but,  Instead,  both  services 
insisted  upon  racial  segregation  wherever  and 
whenever  possible.  The  Negro  in  "well  run" 
military  installations  was  not  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  v.hite  men.  eat 
at  the  same  table,  or  attend  the  same 
churches.  This  was  especially  true  In  south- 
ern camps,  where  both  services  supported  the 
local  programs  to  "keep  niggers  In  their 
place"  in  restaurants,  theaters,  busses,  end 
railroad  stations.  When  men  like  Joe  Louis 
raised  an  objection,  they  were  immediately 
transferred  overseas  or  "ud  north."  Except 
for  a  few  "show  units"  of  all-Negro  personnel, 
our  colored  soldiers  of  democracy  were  re- 
stricted to  the  most  menial  tasks  of  stevedor- 
ing and  cleaning  the  barracks  of  their  white 
superiors. 

One  of  the  very  few  paratroop  companies 
ever  to  go  through  training  without  a  single 
man  balking  when  it  came  his  turn  to  Jump 
was  an  all-Negro  outfit:  yet  the  Army  made 
no  effort  to  correct  the  rumor  that  Negroes 
were  cowards.  The  outfit  was  not  sent  over- 
seas, where  its  performance  might  have  en- 
couraged other  Negroes  to  demand  fighting 
assignments,  but  was  shipped  off  to  the 
Northwest  to  fight  forest  fires.  The  Navy 
was  even  more  prejudiced  against  Negroes 
than  the  Army— witness  its  refusal  to  allow  a 
small  company  of  colored  truck  drivers  to 
return  home  on  one  of  Its  carriers  because 
there  was  no  segregation  facilities  on  the 
flight  deck. 

Neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  made  an 
honest  effort  to  curb  the  dangerous  rise  of 
antilabor  sentiments  among  our  men  In  uni- 
form, or  anti-Jewish  prejudices,  or  the  whole 
distorted  range  of  hatreds  against  the  home 
front.  Either  through  Indifference  or 
through  malice  aforethought,  the  military 
allowed  the  gap  between  GIs  and  civilians 
to  widen  to  alarming  proportions. 

Directives  out  of  Washington  urged  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  inculcate  democratic  Ideals 
in  our  troops,  but  the  orders  were  either  dis- 
regarded by  Regular  officers,  who  consider  a 
1-hour-a-week  orientation  course  to  be  pure 
fiddle-faddle,  or  were  turned  over  to  inept 
officers  whose  sterile  lectures  were  guaranteed 
not  to  make  a  GI  reason  why.  The  military 
naturally  could  not  teach  human  equality, 
or  freedom  of  speech,  or  any  other  liberal 
idea  which  It  could  not  let  its  disciples  prac- 
tice, and  Joined  readily  In  Senator  Tafts 
preelection  plan  to  bar  from  troop  consump- 
tion all  socio-political  reading  material. 

No  matter  how  the  GI  looked  at  it.  h3 
could  see  no  foundation  for  the  assertion 
that  military  training  was  "education  for 
democracy."  The  essence  of  his  training 
was  'do  what  you're  told  to  do  and  shut  up," 
and  that  was  a  far  cry  from  the  civilian,  or 
American,  way  of  life.  Nor  did  the  GI,  ex- 
cept In  rare  cases,  learn  what  President  Tru- 
man and  others  have  called  "skills  useful  In 
future  civilian  life."  If  he  had.  he  would 
not  have  been  so  bitter  about  his  "wasted 
years"  In  the  service.  The  chief  gripe  of 
the  majority  of  men  in  the  armed  forces  was 
the  fact  that  they  were  stuck  In  Jobs  they 
did  not  like  and  could  not  get  out  of  doing. 
For  every  thousand  men.  the  Army  needed 
101  chauffeurs  and  mechanics,  45  cooks, 
bakers,  and  butchers,  and  34  medical  and 


dental  technicians,  all  of  whom  were  turned 
out  m  6-week  courses.  If  a  man  did  not  go 
Into  the  service  with  one  of  these  skills,  he 
learned  only  enough  to  do  a  specific  Job,  not 
to  earn  a  postwar  living.  Likewise,  a  radar 
operator  learned  to  read  a  radarscope,  but 
not  the  principles  of  electronics;  an  avia- 
tion mechanic  learned  how  to  take  an  engine 
apart  according  to  prescribed  military  meth- 
ods, not  the  principles  of  internal  combus- 
tion motors;  and  a  yeoman  learned  military 
correspodence  procedure,  not  how  to  write 
bu.=jness  letters.  Whatever  a  man  learned, 
thousands  of  others  learned  the  same  thing, 
so  today  those  "skills"  are  a  glut  on  the 
market. 

Stripped  of  Its  window  dressing,  military 
training  Is  education  In  the  ways  of  violence, 
and  little  or  nothing  else.  In  reference  to 
current  plans  to  compel  all  cur  youth  to  serve 
time  In  a  camp  for  conscrlptees.  I  wculd  go 
even  further  and  say  that  the  proposed  train- 
ing wculd  not  be  technical  preparedness  Icr 
the  next  war,  but  merely  a  means  of  Indoc- 
trinating young  men  with  militaristic  ideas. 
It  stands  to  reason.  I  believe,  that  anything 
a  boy  might  learn  about  warfare  In  1946. 
excluding  the  manual  of  arms,  would  be  as 
ancient  and  unserviceable  as  the  boy  himself 
by  19C0,  or  whenever  the  next  war  Is  sup- 
posed to  take  place.  The  weapons  of  the 
next  war  are  now  top  secret,  and  If  anyone 
Is  trained  to  use  them,  it  will  be  members  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  Navy. 

It  seems  likely,  at  the  time  I  am  writing, 
that  the  War  Department  will  drop  its  plea 
lor  a  full  year  of  continuous  military  training 
and  try  to  settle  for  4  months  only,  plus  addi- 
tional service  In  the  National  Guard  or  ROTC. 
This  would  be  an  open  admission  that  the 
military  lobby  is  not  so  much  Interested  In 
the  training  as  in  the  principle  of  keeping 
this  country  In  a  perpetual  state  of  war- 
mindcdness.  If  the  Army  and  Navy  could 
extend  into  peacetime  their  war-won  Influ- 
ence and  prestige,  as  conscription  wculd  allow 
them  to  do.  neither  service  need  worry  where 
Its  next  appropriation  is  coming  from.  To 
the  tune  of  "nothing  Is  too  good  for  our 
boys,"  the  militarlsU  would  ride  herd  over 
Congressmen  and  taxpayers  alike.  Justifying 
each  new  demand  for  money  by  renewing 
their  grim  warnings  about  the  war  Just 
around  the  corner. 

Considering  the  battle-tested  greatness  of 
some  of  our  generals  and  admirals,  I  do  not 
want  tt  supposed  that  I  accuse  every  man  in 
a  bestarred  tunic  of  being  the  enerhy  of 
p2ac3.  Our  generals  fight  wars;  they  do  not 
start  them.  It  Is  the  millUry  system,  not 
always  the  leaders  themselves,  that  repre- 
sents democracy  In  reverse.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  a  general's  Job  to  exalt  the  fighting  pro- 
fession and  to  work  untiringly  for  more  guns, 
more  planes,  more  bases,  and  more  men  In 
uniform.  His  first  Interest  Is  the  Army,  and 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  whatever  Is  best  for 
the  Army  Is  best  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Whi^e  this  was  cften  the  case  In  wartime.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  professional  soldier's 
plans  for  peace  coincide  with  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  Nation.  In  matters  as  basic  and 
controversial  as  conscription  or  disarmament, 
the  most  unselfishly  devoted  of  our  military 
leaders  Uke  a  prejudiced  stand. 

Universal  military  training  means  more 
Important  posts  lor  many  of  our  military 
leaders,  faced  otheiwlse  with  shrinking  com- 
mands; It  means  fat  contracU  for  our  manu- 
facturers of  food,  clothing,  shoes,  trucks, 
medical  supplies,  and  all  the  other  equip- 
ment needed  to  outfit  nearly  1.000,000  new 
conscrlptees  a  year;  it  means  Government  en- 
dowment of  military  education  programs  for 
our  universities;  It  means  lucrative  research 
projects  for  our  industrial  laboratories;  and 
new  members  by  the  thousands  for  the 
American  Legion.  It  means  the  sei:-perpetu- 
ation  of  the  military  machine  as  a  new  form 
cf  boondoggling  to  win  profits  and  power  for 
the  few.  while  the  taxpayer  is  burdened  wltU 
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nipporting   t>oth    conscription 
force   of   between   two   and 
I  lembers  cf  the  Regular  Army, 
and  Marines, 
m    my   opinion,   peacetime 
jles  a  patriotic  opportunity  for 
to  work  on  the  minds  of  our 
they  have  a  chance  to  go  to 
earn  to  think  for  themselves, 
orientation  under  the  control 
ctJonarlcs.  conscription  would 
t;on  upon  generation  of  nar- 
intolerant.    red  Ijaiting.    labcr- 
f  the  status  quo — or  what 
•n  would  term  good  Amcr- 
cur  ones  among  us  in  uniform 
ned  to  the  kids  in  this  war, 
not  willincjly  have  our  own 
the  mirrors  of  the  military 
8tar:ds  squarely   lor  force,   for 
cf  armed  conflicts,  and  for 
that  might  makes  right. 

of  our  thlnkln»»  from  a  war 
I  would  kill  militarism  in  this 
it  had  a  chance  to  spread  any 
t  is.  we  are  still  lookin;?  at  cur 
throtiKh     red-whi,te-and- 
glasses.  and  allowing  them  to 
rioet  flagrant  bill  of  mislabeled 
>rohibitlon  was  passed  off  as  a 
■all.     The  conscription  barkers 
drum  beaters  are  trying  to  put 
training    as    an    antidote    for 
m  aitoaUe  nerves  to  unemplry- 
Genator  Jomtnun  of  Colorrdo. 
the  Senate  Military  Aflalr«»  Com- 
ermed    "the  most  un-American 
)ur  time'   is   being  heraldfd  as 
•ssent'.al  for  the  defense  of  our 
Prussian   thorotig^ness.   otir 
even    supplied    us   with    an 
itusslans. 

single  barrier  to  the  further- 
peace,   regardless   of   General 
jtEtement   to  the  contrary,   is 
rluslve  preparedness  for  another 
to  place  our  milttar7  might  in 
fund,  renouncing  scle  control 
bombs    and    superdread- 
would  obviate  the   necessity  cf 
(oxmtry's   building   up    defensive 
tch  our  own.     Once  the  United 
up  Its  sovereign  right   to   wage 
of  a  world  peace-enforcement 
the  rfst  of   the  world  has  no 
except    to    follow    suit    or    be 
B  prospective  belligerent.     With 
committed  to  an  international 
country  attempting  to  manu- 
own    armaments   would    be    In- 
._  as  the  enemy  of  peace  and 
ted  as  such  by  all  other  nations. 
today  Is  so  self-suaclent  that  it 
to  stand  alone. 

of  the  Navy  Forreatal  told   the 
"We  are  going  to  fight 
ruffian    who    attempts    to 
ill  on  the  world  by  force  "    Such 
authority   notwithstanding,  we 
world   peace   by  ourselves, 
our  national  growth  and 
youth  and  resources,  we  can- 
Pacific  situation  the  next  time 
the    Asiatics    movement    gets 
We  cannot  do  guard  duty  over 
itatus  quo.  or  protect  democratic 
Spain,   or   guarantee   Chilean 
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to  be  free  to  develop  ourselves, 
on  an  international  police  force 
of   International   ruffians.     In- 
„  ourselves  In  the  role  of 
world  cops,  we  should  be  turn- 
badges  to  International  deputies 
0  would  relieve  us  of  the  respon- 
l  eing  constantly  alerted  for  trcu- 
sh3Uld  be  working  toward  a  united 
Indiylslble,  with  equal  restraints  and 
equal  liberties  for  all. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    UltCHJCAN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesdan,  March  5,  1946 
Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  cffer  for  the 
RxccRD  v.n  editorial  from  the  Labor  Di- 
gest, Indianapolis,  Ind..  published  in  be- 
half of  labor: 

STiuKrs  donT  pat 
When  the  General  Motors  strike  reached 
lU  one-hundredth  day.  employees  had  lost 
so  much  in  wages  that  a  minimum  oi  500  days 
of  wori — at  the  increase  demanded — were 
required  to  recoup  their  losses.  That  is.  ac- 
cording to  arithmetic.  Actually,  in  most 
cases,  a  much  longer  perlc  M   lie  re- 

quired    The  pay  increase  w  'C  to  be 

earned  for  5  days  to  amount  to  1  day's  in- 
come at  the  old  rate.  (We  have  left  cut  of 
consideration  a  half  of  I  percent  for  the 
purpose  ol  clarity  ) 

You  crn  figure  it.  yourself.  The  CIO  union 
Is  ready  to  settle  for  ?94  percent  increase. 
That  is  about  cne-ftfth  of  a  days  pay.  For 
,  ,  lost  then,  5  will  have  to  be  worked 

tL      ■  .  .1  back. 

"this  writer  shared  a  taxlcab  recently  with 
a  young  woman  and  her  3  children,  agtd  2. 
4.  and  8.    The  4-year-old  prattled: 
"We  live  in  the  country.    On  a  farm." 
His  mother  exolamed: 
••We  bought  a  little  place  out  northwest  of 
town.     It  isn't  a  farm  but  we  have  an  orchard 
and  garden.     We  think  it's  a  better  place  lor 
children  than  tov.n.     I  managed  to  keep  it 
wh.le  mv   husband  was  in  serv.cc — with  a 
little  help  fron  his  folks.     New  we  can  see 
our  way  ah-ad,  if  there  Un't  a  strike.     My 
luislMnd  is  a  streetcar  man  " 

fP»  bad  beard  no  rumbling  of  a  trolley 
strike  and  said  so.     She  shrugged. 

"You  never  can  tell  nowadays.  The  union 
is  talking  of  a  strike.  It  makes  me  mad,  and 
scares  me.  too.  Ify  father  was  a  miner  and 
we  were  a  large  famUy.  That  Is  why  I  hate 
John  L.  Lewis.  Svery  AprU  be  had  to  call 
a  strike. 

"That  meant  we  didn't  nave  enough  to  eat 
all  summer  and  I  had  to  go  to  school  in  the 
fall  in  woroottt  clothes  and  without  any  of 
the  things  I  needed.  In  the  winter  we  cou.'d 
eat  and  try  to  catch  up.  Then  in  April  lir. 
Lewis  had  to  have  his  strike  again." 

"Didn't  you  consider  that  your  father  was 
getting  better  wages  on  account  of  the 
union.'  '  the  writer  asked. 

"All  I  know  is  that  when  be  was  working 
we  had  enough  to  get  akm^  and  to  plan  for 
the  future,  but  Mr.  Lewis  slways  wrecked 
those  plans.  Now.  if  this  union  calls  a  strike, 
we  may  lose  our  little  place.  My  husband 
gets  from  $50  to  $80  a  week,  depending  on 
overtime.  I  can  plan  on  that,  but  I  can't 
figure  how  long  a  strike  will  last." 

General  Motors  strikers  want  more  money. 
All  workers  will  sympathise  with  that  natural 
hope.  But  suppose  they  learn  that  the  strike 
was  timed  not  to  serve  their  interests  but 
to  serve  a  political  faction  in  the  union's 
leadership.  What  will  be  the  feelings  o(  the 
strikers,  their  families,  and  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  other  workers,  not  represented  !n 
the  strike  but  displaced  on  account  of  It? 

That  It  was  badly  timed  from  the  workers 
viewpoint,  all  observers  will  agree.  The  re- 
sistance by  employers  would  have  been  less 
determined  and  formidable  if  the  vmion  had 
waited  until  the  tremendous  postwar  recon- 
version job  had  been  accomplished,  produc- 


tion begun,  and  actual  proof  cf  the  car  mar- 
ket s  potentialities  diaeovartd.  Bvery  obser- 
ver was  agreed  that  a  record-breaking  sal's 
volume  was  to  be  expected  and  hence  record- 
breaking  production  and  racord-hraaking 
employment.  But  ao  otoearvar  anKWg  the 
experu  would  venttire  an  estimate  in  dollais 
and  cenU  of  the  business  ahead.  The  future 
was  uncharted.  Many  factors  would  have 
to  be  seen  in  operation. 

In  the  General  Motors  strike  and  all  ether 
current  strtkef— most  of  them  precipitated 
by  CIO  unions  which  felt  obllgnted  to  fellow 
the  UAW  policy— work  might  have  been  con- 
tinued on  the  old  scale  set  under  the  War 
Labor  Board,  at  least  until  this  spring  or 
summer. 

There  was  no  galloping  horse  In  the  situa- 
tion. When  ne'^  ii  were  begun  in  the 
ll^ht  of  curren-  ^nce.  wage  increases 
cou!d  have  bpen  scu^ht  on  a  retroactive 
basis.  That  would  have  meant  that  incre.^8es. 
eventually  obtained,  would  have  been  dated 
from  the  time  of  union  cortrr.ct  expiration 
or  somo  other  date  agreed  upon. 

X»  (1  have  been  somethlrrr      Work- 

ers  .  r  famliles  wnulrt   have   revived 

handsome   lump-sun  -    even    after 

being  profitably  emn.  <>  time.    They 

could   have  had  new  homes,   new  c.irs.   new 
mf  tal  kitchens,  new  radios,  and  money  in  the 
bark. 
Instead : 

"WeYe  wiped  cut."  said  one  striker's  wife. 
■•We    had    nice    savings    befre    X\-  '-c 

My  husband  and  I  both  w.rked  cl  e 

war.  And  we  didn't  spend  cur  money  in 
taverns  or  lor  luxuries.  We  felt  pretty 
secure.  Of  course  we  have  had  some  unex- 
pected bills  due  to  Illness,  bvt  our  main 
trouble  has  been  more  than  3  months  of 
Idleness.  We  re  broke.  The  only  way  we  re 
any  belter  eft  than  a  lot  of  pecnle  I  know 
who  threw  their  money  away  d  e  war 

Is  that  cur  credit  Is^ptill  good.    I  -  have 

to  be  paid  eventually.  We  Just  Icel  -what's 
the  use  trying  to  get  ahead. " 

The  strike  of  General  Motors  was  called 
when  It  was  for  reasons  that  were  reasons  to 
U.^W  leaders  but  not  to  UAW  members. 
Walter  R?uther  wanted  a  strike  l)ecause  It 
served  his  personal  Interests  In  a  fight  for 
union  contrcl.  A  union  vice  president  In 
charge  of  General  Motors  locals  he  was  en- 
gaged m  a  feud  with  George  Addis.  UAW 
treasurer.  Addis  snd  R.  J  Thomas.  UAW 
president,  had  tried  to  ditch  Riuiher  in  a 
recent  convention. 

He  needed  the  publicity  of  a  strike  In  his 
own  Jurisdiction  to  build  him  up  He  would 
like  to  replace  Thomas  and  become  the  dic- 
tator of  all  automobile  workers  snd  even- 
tually of  all  CIO  unionists.  His  smbltions 
know  no  bounds. 

And  Walter  Reuther  Is  a  Communist.  He 
was  trained  in  Moscow  to  carry  en  commu- 
nistic propaganda  in  America.  The  Labor 
Digest  has  a  letter,  written  by  Walter  Reuther 
and  his  brother.  Victor,  from  Russia  to  rela- 
tives In  this  country  In  1934.  In  it  the 
Reuther  boys  described  the  Red  paradise  In 
Russia  and  reaffirmed  their  determination 
to  make  America  communistic,  too. 

We  hav^  published  this  letter,  not  once, 
but  twice,  and  Walter  Reuther  has  not  chal- 
lenged Its  authority. 

So.  miliktns  of  Americans  sre  sufTerlng  to- 
day becaiMa  this  otherwise  unremarkable 
young  man  has  mad  ambitions. 

Please  remember  thst  It  Is  the  Communist 
nine*  to  creste  dl-<?content  and  turmoil  In 
furtherance  of  their  dream  of  revolution. 
Well-paid  workers  are  not  discontented,  not 
potential  recruits  for  revolution.  Commu- 
nists do  not  want  workers  well  paid  nor 
contented. 
Strikes  do  not  pay. 

"nuj  do  not  pay  workers:  they  do  not  pay 
Invcators;  thtj  do  not  pay  the  public. 
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LiDColn  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Bourke  B. 
Hickenlooper,  of  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmou.s  consent  to  have  published  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
Lincoln  Day  address  delivered  in  Port- 
land. Oreg..  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicKENtcxiPER  1 . 
I  think  this  is  one  cf  the  finest  of  all 
Lincoln  I>ay  addresses  which  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

It  has  been  several  years  since  I  have  had 
the   privilege   of  visiting  Portland   and   the 
Bute   of  Oregon.     In   fact,   the   last   time   I 
thrilled  to  the  grandeur  of  your  scenery  and 
the   fine   hospitality   of   this   beautiful    city 
was  In  the  summer  of  1931,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways   remember    the    cordial    hospitality    of 
the  people  of  Portland.     Among  other  won- 
ders of  this  city,  I  distinctly  recall  that  the 
water  In  vour  reservoirs  U  so  pure  that  it 
can  be  uwl  In  storage  batteries  without  be- 
ing distilled.     Since  that  time  I  have  met 
many  of  your  dtiiens.     I  have  had  a  very 
cordial  friendship  with  your  able  Governor, 
Earl  Snell.  and  during  the  past  year  I  have 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of.  and  have  formed 
the  highest  regard  for.  your  two  very  capable 
Benators.    Guy    Cordon    and    Watnk    MotSE. 
Their   vigor    and    Intelligence    give    unusual 
representation  to  Oregon.    I  can  assure  you 
from  first-hand  knowledge  that  the  reputa- 
tion and  problems  of  the  Oregon  soft  lamb 
and   of   the  Klamath   and   other   valleys  of 
your   fine   State   are   firmly   established    and 
■uocessfully  defended  not  only  in  Washing- 
ton, but  throughout  the  Nation.     I  am  cer- 
tain   that    whenever   Oregon   lamb   is    men- 
tioned, OPA  shivers  and  takes  to  the  storm 
cellars. 

Today  we  observe  the  birthday  of  the 
founder  of  the  Republican  Party  and  one  of 
history  8  greatest  men.  It  is  a  tradition  not 
alone  for  the  United  Stales,  but  for  all  man- 
kind. Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  all  history  because  of  his  perception 
of  human  objectives  and  because  of  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  his  convic- 
tions of  human  needs.  He  preserved,  at  a 
time  when  the  great  experiment  of  American 
aelf-government  was  In  the  balance,  the 
principles  of  human  rights  upon  which  all 
systems  of  real  freedom  have  been  based. 

The  unfathomable  depths  of  his  soul  have 
made  If  dlfflcult  for  historians  to  agree  upon 
many  of  his  attributes.     It  is  true  that  dis- 
agreement, as  a  rule.  Is  on  superficial  charac- 
teristics but  perhaps  no  student  of  Lincoln 
has  ever  reallv  plumbed  these  depths  or  has 
ever  been  able  to  piece  together  all  of  the 
pattern  of  his  nature.      There  Is  little  dis- 
pute, however,  about  his  capacity  for  under- 
standing of  and  sympathy  with  his  fellow 
man  and  his  unalterable  will  to  preserve  the 
fundamental  rights  and  opportunities  of  the 
Individual.      I    think   he  was  closer  to   the 
real  heartbeat  of  a  struggling  young  Nation. 
doeer  to   Its   dreams   and   ambitions,   more 
understanding    of    lU    problems    than    any 
other  man  who  had  assumed  the  office  of 
President,       His   entire    life    was    part    and 
parcel  of  the  frontiers  of  freedom  and  the 
veneer  of  sophistication  never  touched  him. 
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His  origin  was  lowly  Indeed — even  on  a 
frontier  where  social  graces  were  absent,  and 
he  was  not  confused  by  the  rote  and  rule  of 
academic  education.  He  learned  of  life  and 
of  fundamental  Justice  under  the  rules  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  survival.  He  grew  up  as  a 
part  of  that  throbbing  outer  fringe  of  free 
men  and  women  who  found  their  freedom  in 
the  hardships  which  they  themselves  elected 
to  endure.  He  saw  Jtistice  established  and 
enforced  more  often  as  a  matter  of  instinc- 
tive human  rights  than  as  a  result  of  written 
statutes,  he  learned  at  first  hand  of  the 
tenacity  with  which  free  men  and  women 
secure  and  retain  their  personal  rights. 

His  tremendous  capacity  for  human  tinder- 
standing  sustained  him  throughout  all  his 
life.  It  was  the  political  and  the  adminis- 
trative rock  upon  which  he  stood  and  which 
supported  him  In  public  life  In  spite  of  the 
bufTetings  by  those  with  selfish  ambition  and 
In  spite  of  vilification  by  little  men  who 
hate.  When  the  destiny  of  the  Union 
hung  in  the  balance,  he  found  strength  in 
his  clear  understanding  of  the  objectives  and 
goals  of  America. 

Perhaps  as  clear  a  statement  of  his  concept 
of  duty  as  he  ever  made  was  in  his  reply 
to  Horace  Greeley  shortly  after  he  assumed 
cfflce  In  the  midst  of  a  great  Civil  War.  The 
Internal  emotions  of  our  country  were  in 
most  dangerous  confusion  and  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  American  Government  were 
beclouded  by  passion,  prejudice,  and  emo- 
tional zeal.  The  fate  of  the  Nation  at  that 
moment  hung  more  on  the  leadership  of  the 
President  than  upon  the  strength  of  armies. 
No  President  has  l>een  more  bitterly  hated 
and  vilified  by  a  vocal  minority  than  Lin- 
coln, for  a  season,  and  no  period  In  our 
history  was  more  fraught  with  explosive  dis- 
aster than  the  period  in  which  he  assumed 
the  Presidency, 

Slavery  was  the  fuel  which  fanned  the 
fiame  of  dissension  but  slavery  was  not  the 
basic  issue,  at  least  It  was  not  the  controlling 
issue  in  Lincoln's  mind  and  history  has  veri- 
fied the  soundness  of  his  position. 

Horace  Greeley,  who  seemed  to  have  mis- 
taken the  limb  of  slavery  for  the  trunk  cf 
our  system,  had  attacked  Lincoln  repeatedly 
on  the  slavery  question.  Pressing  him  for  a 
decision  on  this  issue  that  was.  of  course,  of 
great  importance.  Finally  Lincoln  wrote  to 
Greeley  In  reply  to  one  of  Greeley's  demands 
that  Lincoln  state  what  he  would  do  about 
the  question  of  slavery  and  with  astounding 
clarity  laid  down  his  purpose.  In  this  reply, 
he  said: 

"As  to  the  policy  I  seem  to  be  pursuing,  as 
you  say,  I  have  not  meant  to  leave  anyone  in 
doubt. 

"I  would  save  the  Union.  I  would  save  it 
the  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 
The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be 
restored,  the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  the 
Union  as  It  was.  If  there  be  those  who  would 
not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the 
same  time  save  slavery.  I  do  not  agree  with 
them.  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save 
the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
My  paramount  object  In  this  struggle  is  to 
save  the  Union,  and  Is  not  either  to  save  or 
to  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union 
without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  if 
I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  It;  and  If  I  covUd  save  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also 
do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the 
colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  It  helps 
to  save  the  Union,  and  what  I  forbear,  I  for- 
bear because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  Union.  I  shall  do  less  whenever 
1  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hurts  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  shall 
Iwlleve  doing  more  will  help  the  cause." 

No  statesman  ever  outlined  more  clearly 
the  public  purposes  which  he  proposed  to  ac- 
complish nor  adhered  more  faithfully  to  hla 


public  duty  as  he  conceived  tt.  His  purpose 
was  to  save  the  Union  and  he  intended  to 
save  the  Union  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  emo- 
tions, and  confusion.  He  believed  the  U:.::;n 
should  be  saved  because  It  was  the  greatest 
system  of  government  for  the  freedom  of 
people  ever  devised  and  he  let  no  Influence 
swerve  him  from  this  path. 

As  the  pattern  of  his  purpose  became  clear 
the  love  and  respect  of  the  American  people 
Increased.  When  he  died  the  world  mourned. 
His  principles  and  the  symbol  of  his  life  be- 
came (iedlcated  to  the  NaUon  and  his  great- 
ness was  recognized  by  Secretary  Seward  who 
gently  touched  the  great  tired  frame  in  death 
and  reverently  and  truly  said,  "Now  he  be- 
longs to  the  ages." 

Lincoln  does  belong  to  the  ages.  He  stands 
as  the  symbol  of  human  hopes  and  Individ- 
ual freedom.  He  stands  as  the  emblem  of 
fidelity  to  his  fellow  man. 

The  Republican  Party  was  founded  by  Lin- 
coln and  it  has  marched  forward  under  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood.  As  a  great 
party,  it  presided  over»the  expansion  of  a  new 
nation  to  new  frontiers.  It  encouraged  free 
enterprise  and  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  furnished  fuel  for  the  lamp  of 
freedom  by  keeping  government  free  and  in 
the  hands  of  people.  It  has  fought  autocracy 
and  statism  throughout  its  history  and  the 
great  liberalization  of  social  and  human 
rights  that  have  preserved  and  Increased  the 
dignity  of  the  individual  have  been  spon- 
sored in  States  and  In  the  Nation  under 
Republican  leadership  and  policies. 

After  the  ClvU  War  the  great  West  was 
opened,  transportation  systems  were  built, 
the  vast  resources  of  our  continent  became 
available  for  use  and  opportunity  became  un- 
limited. In  no  other  country  was  emphasis 
so  placed  upon  the  rights  of  humanity  and 
the  responsibility  for  one's  brother  as  in 
our  own  country  and  we  carried  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  oxii'  conception  of  progress  and 
self-government.  Dignity  and  responsibil- 
ity In  public  office  was  accentuated  and 
throughout  the  years  of  Republican  admin- 
istration emphasis  was  placed  upon  more 
opportunity  for  the  Individual  and  less  con- 
trol by  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  this  system  we  reached  new  heights 
of  human  conifort.  We  became  the  land  of 
opportunity  and  hope. 

We  have  been  put  to  the  test  twice  In  the 
last  28  vears  and  each  time  have  proved  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  free  men  and  women  In 
the  free  system  of  human  enterprise  can 
overcome  systems  of  regimentation.  In  1917 
and  1918  and  without  long  preparation  the 
genius  of  our  production  both  of  labor  and 
management  astounded  the  world  and  pro- 
duced the  power  to  give  victory  in  that  war. 
Again  in  1941  the  genius  of  free  enterprise 
In  management  and  labor  produced  "im- 
possible" results  and  tipped  the  scales  in 
World  War  II  for  victory  against  the  most 
highly  crgagnlzed  and  well -prepared  forces 
of  slavery  and  destruction  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  These  great  accomplisliments 
could  not  have  occurred  except  for  the  foun- 
dations of  freedom  and  of  individual  liberty 
that  had  been  laid  down  in  the  years  before, 
and  most  of  these  years  had  been  Republican 
years. 

The  crisis  facing  us  today  Is  not  financial 
alone,  but  threatens  the  very  roots'  of  our 
system.  Forces  are  at  work  in  our  country, 
and  have  been  at  work  for  the  past  13  years. 
In  powerful  places  of  Government,  designing 
and  scheming  to  change  our  system  into  a 
controlled  and  dictated  economy  that  would 
destroy  the  fundamentals  of  free  enterprise 
and   individual  responsibility. 

When  the  New  Deal  went  into  power  In 
1033  it  promptly  broke  all  of  the  pledges 
It  had  made  to  the  American  people  and  set 
out  to  acquire  power,  to  tax  and  spend,  and 
thereby  break  down  the  accumulations  of 
Individuals  and,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its 
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1am — statlsm  of  arbitrary  rule,  statism  In 
which  government  Is  becoming  the  master 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  and  is  commanding  more  and  more 
of  that  which  he  earns  and  dictates  more 
and  more  how  he  shall  earn  it.  If  we  should 
reach  that  100  percent,  then  economic  free- 
dom win  have  been  completely  destroyed 
and  we  will  have  substituted  for  It  full  en- 
slavement of  the  people  to  government. 

There  is  only  one  certain  way  by  which 
we  can  stop  this  headlong  rush  toward  cen- 
tralization and  dominion  of  government: 
there  is  only  one  way  by  which  we  can  assure 
the  continued  mastery  of  the  people  over 
government  and  halt  the  growing  mastery 
of  government  over  the  people.  That  way 
is  by  the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress 
and  a  Republican  administration. 

I  say  this  is  the  only  way  because  the  New 
Deal  and  the  administration  have  offered  no 
solution  to  the  existing  economic  confusion 
and    political    corruption    other    than    more 
spending,  more  controls,  and  more  concen- 
tration of  government.    Our  Budget  for  next 
year  has  been  proposed  at  around  »35,000.- 
000.000.  and  messiahs  of  the  New  Deal  croak 
hoarsely   that   the  failure  of   peacetime   re- 
covery in  the  thirties  was  t)ecause  we  did  not 
spend    enough    money    in    deficit    flnarclng. 
Instead    of    deficit    expenditures    of    $3,000,- 
000.000  to  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  they  now  say 
deficit  spending  of  perhaps  $40,000  000.000  per 
year  is  needed      They  say  that  we  did  not 
have  enough  controls  and  that  we  need  more. 
They  say  that  free  enterprise  should  be  fur- 
ther   shackled,    ruled,    and    managed;    they 
weakly  explain  the  failure  of  their  plans  by 
saying  that  they  did  not  plan  enough;  they 
brush  aside  as  a  txjthersome  Irritant  the  fact 
that  the  American  system  of  Individual  op- 
portunity and  freedom  of  the  past  150  years 
built  the  most  virile  and  productive  economy 
the  world  has  ever  seen.    They  fight  at  every 
turn  the  attempts  to  reestablish  these  prin- 
ciples for  the  recovery  of  America. 

We  have  won  a  military  victory  In  this 
war  and  the  organized  forces  of  barbarism 
have  been  crushed,  but  If  the  sacrifices  our 
people  have  made  are  Justified  we  must  win 
the  war  of  reconversion  and  peace  that  Is 
now  Upon  us.  The  world  Is  In  terrible 
chaos — friend  and  enemy  alike  are  starving, 
social  and  political  systems  are  tottering. 
The  opportunity— in  fact,  the  obligation— is 
ours  to  lend  a  guiding  hand  and  influence 
in  the  interest  of  humanity.  But  we  cannot 
assert  our  full  strength  and  influence  so  long 
as  internal  confusion  of  policy  and  economy 
continue  here  at  home.  Domestically  we 
face  the  specter  of  Inflation  and  the  admin- 
istration Is  doing  nothing  constructive  to 
stop  it;  the  admlnUtratlon  Is  fumbling  with 
policies  that  consistently  contribute  to  this 
danger. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  prevent -further 
Inflation  and  restore  normal  peacetime  econ- 
omy— that  is  maximum  production  and  max- 
imum use  of  our  reaources. 

Government  agencies,  at  the  people's  ex- 
pense and  in  direct  violation  of  law.  are 
uaing  millions  of  public  money  to  flood 
this  country  with  a  Vast  propaganda,  claim- 
ing that  prices  have  been  held  down  and 
that  Inflation  has  t)een  prevented.  Coet-of- 
llving  statistics  have  been  published  with 
abandon,  many  of  which  have  been  compiled 
on  non-existent  articles.  The  price  curve  of 
low-cost,  clothing  and  other  goods  may  have 
gone  up  33  percent  but  If  there  Is  none  avaU- 
able  one  must  buy  luxury  Items  as  neceial- 
ttcs.  Subsidies  from  the  Public  Treasury,  to 
the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars,  have  lieen 
[Kjured  out  under  the  false  premise  that  these 
keep  down  the  co»t  of  living  Every  dollar  of 
subsidy,  however,  is  added  to  the  tax  bill  and 
must  eventually  be  paid  by  us  and  by  genar- 
atlons  that  did  not  Incur  the  debt.  Tbora 
are  tboaa  In  Government  who  un:e  perma- 
n«it  controls.  If  they  are  established,  pro- 
duction   in    this    country    will    be    further 


stifled— Inflation  and  black  markets  will 
flourish  as  never  before— full  regimentation 
will  rcrult  and  tx)th  America  and  the  world 
will  b?  pushed  Iwckward. 

Controls  of  prices  and  of  the  allccatlon 
and  distribution  of  products  is  desirable  dur- 
ing during  the  emergency  period  following 
the  war.  until  production  equals  dfemand. 
but  these  controls  shi-u'd  not  be  those  cf 
strauiiulatlon.  Policies  that  fix  prices  below 
the  aciual  cost  of  prcr,  prevent  produc- 

tion.    No  farmer,  mai  -er  or  business- 

man can  long  stay  in  business  if  he  Is  forced 
to  sell  either  without  a  profit  or  below  cost 
and  labor  suffers  from  unemployment.  There 
are  many  businesses  thr.t  have  been  able  to 
sell  at  a  profit,  and  that  can  produce  and 
sell   under  present   r'  .s   at   a   modest 

profit  now.  but  usui.  o   nre  so-called 

big  businesses  having  multiple  lines  of  pro- 
duction in  which  they  can  absorb  the  price 
lost  on  one  article  from  the  profit  made  on 
another.  Too  often  however,  they  stop  the 
production  of  the  unprofitable  item  and  pro- 
duce only  the  profitable  items.  Little  busi- 
ness, upun  whose  products  a  price  has  been 
fixed  by  (  nent  below  the  cost  of  pro- 

duction, alworb    thrse    losses    how- 

ever, and  therefore  must  either  curtail  pro- 
duction or  Bo  cut  of  business:  and  little 
businesses  have  closed  by  the  thotisands  In 
recent  months.  The  propaganda  has  It  that 
adjustments  are  made  in  these  cases,  but 
the  fact  is  that  Government  policy  through 
delays,  incompetence,  and  some  times  by  de- 
liberate intention,  falls  to  make  these  ad- 
justments, and  the  public  fails  to  get  the 
goods.  Production  Is  now.  and  always  has 
been,  a  matter  of  price  and  everyone  knows 
that  if  latxir  and  material  costs  are  In- 
creased they  must  be  reflected  In  prices. 
Free  enterprise  cannot  exist  when  wages  and 
material  costs  spiral  upward,  but  final  price 
Is  held  rigidly  to  a  prewar  level  below  actual 
cost.     It  Just  simply  wont  work. 

It  is  net  necessary  for  prices  to  be  permit- 
ted to  run  away.  Controls  can  be  exercised 
and  maintained  at  one  level  as  well  as  at 
another,  but  production  cannot  be  secured 
when  prices  on  many  essential:?  are  held  at  a 
level  that  will  not  permit  the  production  and 
distribution  of  goods  at  a  profit. 
T-  Much  of  this  confusion  has  resulted  di- 
rectly either  from  the  Incompetence  of  public 
officials  who  write  the  policies  or  from  the 
politic  il  ambitions  of  others  who  seek  these 
controls  ^  stepping  stones  for  their  own 
ambition  and  shortage  of  housing,  textiles, 
machinery  and  countless  other  essentials  can 
be  traced  directly  to  these  stupid  or  calcu- 
lated policies. 

If  we  are  to  have  recovery,  the  fumbling 
and  uncertain  policies  of  the  present  admin- 
istration must  be  stopped — men  of  compe- 
tence must  be  placed  In  administrative  posi- 
tions with  a  sympathetic  determination  to 
get  the  wheels  of  peace  and  Industry  going. 
We  have  ample  proof  that  being  a  political 
or  social  pal  of  the  President  Is  not  an  auto- 
matic oualiflcation  for  high  public  office; 
that  haling  from  a  certain  group  In  Mis- 
souri does  not  bring  efficiency  or  solution  to 
the  problems  that  must  bp  met  and  solved. 

Our  Job  is  to  reconvert  America  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  free  enterprise 
and  opportunity.  We  must,  and  will,  meet 
the  social  problems.  The  Republican  Party 
has  met  these  problems  in  the  past  and  has 
guided  this  country  during  its  greatest 
progress  and  prosperity.  The  principles  of 
collective  bargaining  for  labor  were  estab- 
lished and  developed  by  Republican  admin- 
istrations— State  and  national.  Workmen's 
compensation,  antl-child-labor  laws,  and  a 
host  of  others  were  sponsored  and  passed  In 
Republican  States;  the  righu  of  the  Individ- 
uals were  protected  and  free  enterprise  was 
developed  as  Republican  policy.  This  will 
continue  to  be  our  Job. 

The  prospects  for  the  future  are  beyond 
belief  if  our  system  la  unshackled  aixl  free 
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men  and  women  In  a  free  economy  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  genius.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  statism  becomes  dominant  and  the 
economy  of  our  country  and  of  the  Individual 
Is  Increasingly  controlled  by  bureaucratic 
edict,  this  progrees  will  be  stifled  and  tomor- 
row's generations  will  suffer. 

We  need  a  restatement  of  the  Bill  of 
Bights,  and  we  need  an  administrative  Gov- 
eriunent  In  this  country  as  fully  committed 
to,  as  fully  cognizant  of.  isfid  as  unswervingly 
determined  to  enforce  these  principles  as  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  as  were  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  as  were  the 
fathers  of  the  Constitution.  We  need  no 
theorists  either  from  here  or  from  abroad  to 
remake  our  Nation  and  our  system.  We  need 
courageous  public  officials  who  will,  as  a 
sacred  duty  and  with  understanding  and 
competence,  retain  and  strengthen  the 
American  system— the  greatest  system  for 
human  progress  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

In  addition  to  domestic  confusion,  the 
administration  has  handled  international 
affairs  with  timidity  and  uncertainty.  Our 
Nation  tock  the  lead  In  sponsoring  and  estab- 
lishing the  United  Nations  Organization. 
With  vigorous  and  sincere  cooperation  by  the 
nations  this  can  be  the  basis  for  future 
peace,  but  with  that  exception  our  foreign 
policy  has  been  shrouded  in  m>-6tery  and  stis- 
picion.  We  find  secret  agreements  continu- 
ing to  crop  up.  even  after  repeated  assurances 
that  there  are  no  secret  agreements.  We 
built  vast  installations  throughout  the  world 
without  receiving  in  retvmi  any  assurance 
that  we  might  use  them  In  peacetime;  we 
find  members  cf  the  State  Department  mak- 
ing various  and  often  conflicting  declarations 
of  policies  that  confuse  the  International  pic- 
ture. We  see  strange  proposals  to  give  up 
secrets  of  the  atom  bomb,  possessed  exclu- 
■iTely  by  us,  before  we  have  any  assurances 
that  the  world  will  commit  Itself  to  peace  and 
abandon  the  destruction  of  war. 

Atomic  energy  and  Its  awful  power  should 
be  one  of  the  strongest  weapons  for  peace, 
but  It  will  become  the  greatest  threat  to  civ- 
ilization If.  without  reliable  and  adequate 
assurances  of  peace.  It  Is  made  available  to 
those  who  promote  war. 

Our  policies  and  obliratlons  should  be 
courageously  adopted  and  vigorously  stated. 
and  we  should  not  ccmprcmlse  on  funda- 
mental objectives  upon  which  the  destiny  of 
tomorrow  depends.  Our  freedoms  must  be 
secured,  and  the  trade  of  th?  world  must  be 
free  to  flow.  The  people  of  the  world  should 
have  their  standards  of  Income  and  living 
raised— not  by  donations,  but  through  pro- 
duction and  fair  play.  But  sbcvc  all  we 
must  follow  a  policy  at  home  and  abroad  that 
will  safeguard  and  presen'e  the  standards 
and  profits  of  a  free  America  and  a  progres- 
sive, prosperous  citizenry.  Most  of  these 
responsibilities  rest  on  administrative  leader- 
ship; In  order  to  obtain  them  we  must  have 
a  change    In    administrative    leadership. 

The  confusion  and  Internal  frustration  of 
the  administration  In  Washington  has  never 
been  more  apparent  than  now.  When  have 
we  ever  before  seen  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  go  before  a  committee  of  the 
Senate  and  blast  the  ccnflrmation  of  a  Presi- 
dential appointee  to  high  office?  When  have 
we  seen  such  a  multitude  of  object  ions  and 
criticism  to  other  appointments  as  have  oc- 
curred recently?  When  have  we  seen  party 
henchmen  and  personal  associates  in  such 
numbers,  and  without  adequate  qualifica- 
tion, proposed  for  and  put  in  charge  of  vital 
Government  agencies  and  functions?  And 
when  has  the  fate  of  our  system  been  more 
at  stake? 

A  great  obligation  rests  upon  us,  all  of  us. 
We  owe  it  to  the  man  who  labors  and  who 
ts  now  subjected  to  autocratic  control  to  a 
degree  unequaled  heretofore.  He  works  or 
goes  idle  at  the  command  of  leaders,  some  of 
whom   are  sincere  and  some  of  whom  are 


criminal  racketeers.     Many  times  their  or- 
ders do  not  represent  the  will  ol  the  ma- 
jority, but  It  all  amounts  to  the  same  thing — 
they  are  reglmentated.  their  freedom  of  ac- 
tion Is  controlled,  and  they  and  the  public 
suffer.    We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  service 
men  and  women  of  this  country  to  maintain 
the  right  to  work,  free  from  tribute  and  free 
from  dictation.    We  owe  to  the  fathers  ar.d 
mothers  of  those  who  fought  and  those  who 
died,    the    preservation    of    the    system    for/ 
which  they  sacrificed,  and  we  owe  an  obli- 
gation to  the  men  and  women  of  the  past 
whose  courage  and  foresight  won  a  wilder- 
ness for  freedom  on  our  eastern  shores,  and 
who  sp)read  that  S3rstein  westward  over  tlie 
prairies  and  plains  and  across  the  majestic 
mountains  of  the  West  until  it  touched  tne 
Pacific.     The  fruits  of  their  sacrifices  mi:.st 
not  be  lost.     But  perhaps  greater  than  all 
responsibilities  Is  our  responsibility  to  the 
generations  of  tomorrow.     Their  heritage  is 
In  our  keeping;  the  measure  of  their  fnse- 
dom,   of  their  comfort,  and   their  progrcEs 
will  be  largely  fixed  by  us  these  years  and 
we  must  not  shirk  it.    The  generations  of  to- 
morrow will  either  condemn  or  praise  us  and 
we   have   It   In   our   power   to  say   which   It 
ulll  be. 

Political  government  and  p>olicies  conij-ol 
the  destinies  of  man.  They  can  shackle  all 
freedoms  as  they  have  done  In  covmtrics  of 
the  world  within  our  own  generation,  or 
through  eternal  vigilance  in  protection  of 
the  sovereignty  of  man,  they  can  keep  c:ear 
the  road  to  higher  destinies. 

We  of  the  Republican  Party  have  the  gi-eat 
respoiisibility  of  protecting  our  system  and 
of  preserving  it  for  ourselves  and  for  the 
groping  millions  of  the  world  who  look  to  us 
for  Inspiration. 

Let  us  again,  with  Lincoln,  "highly  re- 
solve that  this  Nation  •  •  •  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 


Dr.  Edwin  Waiter  Kemmerer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  take  this  cpportiinity  to  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  very 
fine  tribute  paid  to  Dr.  Edwin  Walter 
Kemmerer,  one  of  the  outstanding  iind 
most  distinguished  experts  on  monetary 
questions.  I  have  had  close  contact  with 
Dr.  Kemmerer  for  many  years  and  I  de- 
plore his  sudden  passing  as  a  distinct 
personal  loss,  as  well  as  a  great  loss  to 
the  Nation. 

The  tribute  follows: 
[From   Monetary   Notes,   published    by    the 
Economists'  National  Committee  on  Mone- 
tary Policy) 

E*.  Edwin  Walter  Kemmekeb 

JUNE    29,    1875-DECEMEER    16,    1945 

On  December  16.  Dr.  Edwin  Walter  Kem- 
merer. president  of  this  committee,  passed 
away.  >Uthough  he  had  experienced  a  heart 
attack  during  the  late  summer,  he  appou-ed 
to  be  on  the  road  to  recovery  and  shortly  pe- 
fore  his  death  had  written  this  office  ex- 
pressing the  hope  and  expectation  of  attend- 
ing the  coming  annual  meeting  of  our  exiKiu- 
tive  committee  and  officers  in  late  January 
or  early  February. 


The  passing  of  Dr.  Kemmerer  deprives  the 
committee  and  the  country  of  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  perhaps  the  most  experienced  scholar 
In  the  field  of  money  that  this  Nation  has 
produced  in  recent  years,  if  not  In  its  entire 
history.  No  other  man  has  advised  so  many 
countries   in  monetary  matters. 

With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  moneUry 
history,  he  bad  a  perspective  that  prevented 
him  from  being  carried  away  either  by  love 
of  novelty  or  by  admiration  of  antiquity.  He 
had  the  capacity  for  great  patience;  he  knew 
how  loiig  it  sometimes  takes  for  economic 
forces  to  work  themselves  out  to  their  logical 
conclusions;  and  he  was  remarkably  tcier- 
ant  of  people  with  much  less  knowledge, 
perspective,  and  experience. 

But  in  addition  to  his  distinguished  record 
as  a  teacher,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  affairs 
In  the  monetary  field.  Dr.  Kemmerer  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  highest  typ>e.  He  was 
always  kind,  helpful,  generous,  and  a  splen- 
did cooperator.  He  had  the  mellowness  and 
the  modesty  of  the  Intelligent  and  widely 
experienced  man.  and  he  had  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor.  To  have  known  and  to  have 
been  associated  with  him  Intimately  have 
been  among  the  rare  privileges  of  life. 

The  world  has  been  made  poorer  by  his 
passing,  and  the  loss  of  his  valuable  counsel 
In  monetary  matters  Is  something  that  this 
country  could  ill  afford  at  any  time,  much 
less  in  times  like  these. 

The  following  record  from  Who's  Who 
(1944-451.  reveals  something  of  his  attain- 
ments and  public  service: 

"Bern  Scranton,  Pa  ,  June  29,  1875;  s.  Lor- 
enzo Dow  and   Martha  H.    (Courtright)    K.; 
A.B.,  Wesleyan   U..   1E99.  LLX) .   1926:    fellow 
in  economics  and  finance,  Cornell.  1899-1901. 
PhD.,    19C3;    LL  D..    Occidental    Coll,    1928; 
Dr..  honoris  causa.  Central  U.,  Ecuador,  also 
from  all  univs.  of  Bolivia,  1927;  D.C.S.,  Ogle- 
thorpe  Univ.    1933;    D.    Ec,    Rutgerc    Univ.. 
1933;  LL.D.,  Columbia  Univ.,  1935;  m.  Rachel 
Dickele.  Dec.  24.  l&Ol;  children— Donald  Lor- 
enzo.  Ruth.     Inetr.    economics   and    history 
Purdue  U..  1901-03;  financial  adviser  to  U.S. 
Philippine  Commn..  spl.  reference  to  estab- 
lirhment  gold  standard  in  P.I..   19C3;   chief 
div.  cf  currency.  P.I  .   I904-19C6;   aEst.  prcf. 
jjollt.  economy,  1906-09.  prcf.  economics  and 
finance,   1909-12,  Cornell  U.;   professor  eco- 
nomics and  finance,  Princeton  U.,   1912-28. 
Walker  professor  international  finance,  and 
director  Intemat.  Finance  S::ction,   1928-43. 
professor  emeritus  since  June  19i3;  financial 
adviser    to    Govt,    of    Mexico,    1917.    and    to 
Government     of     Guatemala.     1919;     chmn. 
Commn,  of  Am.  Financial   Advisers   to   Co- 
lombia, 1923.  Mem  Kemmerer-Visserlng  Gold 
Standard  Inquiry  Commission  for  Union  of 
South    Africa.    1924-25;    expert   on   currency 
and    banking    to    Dawes    Committee,    1925: 
chairman    American    Commn.    of    Financial 
Advisers    to    ChUe.    1925:    chmn.    American 
Commn.    of    Financial    Advisers    to    Poland, 
1926.  to  Ecuador.   1926-27,  to  Bolivia.   1927; 
pres.  Am.  Commn.  Financial  Advisers  to  Co- 
lombia. 1930,  to  Peru,  1931:  president  Amer- 
ican Commission,  Financial  Experts  to  Chins, 
1929;  Joint  chmn.  Hines-K-mmerer  Commn. 
to  make  econ.  survey  of  T^vkey,  1934;   pres. 
Economists'  Nat.  Com.  on  Monetary  Policy 
since  1937.     Mng.  editor  Economic  Bulletin. 
1907-10.    Contbr.  magazines.  Fellow  Am.  Sta- 
tistical  Assn..  Am.  Acad,   of   Arts   and  Sci- 
ences;   mem.    American    Economic    Associa- 
tion (president  192Q),  American  Fhtios.  Soc.. 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations.    Awarded  gold 
medal  by  Govt,  of  Colombia,  for  services  to 
Colombia,  1923;  Commander's  Star.  Order  cf 
Polonia    Restltuta,    1926;     Order    of    Merit, 
First    Class,    Ecuador.    1927;    Order    of    the 
Crown    (Belgium),    1937.     Trustee   Wefleyan 
Univ.  since  1936,  Scranton-Keystone  Junior 
College  since  1935.    Director  U£.  and  Foreign 
Securities   Corp.;    UJS.   and   Intemat.   Secu- 
rities Corp.;   Dividend  Shares;   Carriers  and 
General:    Bullock    Ptmd;    Am.    and   Forelsn 
Power  Co.    Mem.  Delta  Kappa  ^wllon.  Phi 
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Beta  Kappa  Mason.  Clubs:  Century.  Bank- 
ers. Prtncetm:  Nassau  (Princeton);  Bloom- 
Ir.tt  Grove  Hunting  and  Fishing  (Pa.);  Bald 
P»ilc  Cilony  (N.H.).  Author:  Rep>ort  on  the 
Advisability  of  Establishing  a  Government 
Agrjcultura  Bank  In  the  Philippines.  1906; 
Report  on  :he  Agricultural  Bank  of  E^ypt. 
1906:  Money  and  Credit  Instruments  In  Their 
r  to  Gen.  Prices.   1907,  revised.   1909; 

V£|rlations  In  the  Relative  Demand 
nd  Capital  In  the  United  States 
(If  Nat.  Monetary  Commn.).  1910; 
Cuijrency  Reforms.  1916;  The  United 
Savings   System.    1917;    Mone- 
of  Me.xico.   1917;  The  A  B  C  of 
Reserve  System.   1918.   Uth  rev. 
Six  Lectures  on  the  Federal  Re- 
n.    1920;    High   Prices  and   Dtfla- 
]  lemmerer  en  Money.  1934:  M  )ncy 
inqiples  of  Money  and  Their  Exem- 
Outstanding  Chapters  of  Mone- 
1935;  Inflation  and  Revolution: 
Exbenence  of   1912-1917,  1940:   The 
In4ation.    1942.     Home:    161    Hodge 
top,  N.  J  ■■ 

Walteb  E.  Sp.\Ha. 
Secretary  of  the  Committee. 
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HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 


OF   WISCONilN 

IN  THE  K  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ticsday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  V// SIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leavi  to  expend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  ir  elude  the  following  editorials: 

I  From   the  pdilwaukee  Journal   of   March    1, 
10461 
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■  S    WmONC    WITH    HOUSING 

ngs  are  wrong  with  hcuilng  and 
a  down  in  the  attempt  to  meet 
acut?  shortage.  Take  coal  fur- 
nctu-ed  by  a  prominent  firm  in 
or  instance. 

Df  the  Arm  has  ordered  th.it  no 

fi  maces  l)e  sh.pped  for  the  pres- 

t  lan  400  have  piled  up  already  in 

'<e.    Production  has  been  ordered 

so   as   not    to    tax   warehouse 
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the  furnaces  being  sold?     Ee- 
maiiuains,  the  OPA  price  ceil- 
that  the  company  loses  money 
The  more  It  sells,  the  mere 
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operates  on  a  basis  of  indus- 

raake  a  profit  to  pay  wages  and 

ran't   expect    manufacturers    to 

for  any  considerable  length  of 

t  try  to  force  them  to  do  so. 

want  furnaces  for  houses  for 

for  others  needing  their  ow^n 

are  we  going  to  do?    The  OPA 

go  to  the  bottom  cf  cases 

he  celling  Is  too  lo*,  raise  It  to 

cflt.    If  the  ceiling  Is  O.  K  and 

urer  Is  wrong,  let  the  OPA  cry 
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IProm  the  ]|Illwaukee  Journal  of  Mirch  2 
1946] 

WKONC   WITH   HOCSINC? 

e  talked  about  one  thing  wrong 


citing  the  caso  of  a  local  man- 
has  ordered  no  more  coal  fur- 
because   he  clnims  the   OPA 
low  to  allow  him  to  make  a 
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other  day  a  builder  who  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  oiir  community  checked 
over  labor  costs  on  small  houses  just  com- 
pleted. He  compared  these  figures  with  labor 
costs  on  identical  houses  built  In  1941.  What 
do  you  think  he  found? 

The  labor  cost  now  Is  twice  what  It  was 
5  years  ago.  Wage  rates  haven't  gone  up 
anything  like  that.  Some  advances  have 
been  about  50  percent,  but  most  increases 
have  been  much  less,  percentagewise.  Why 
has  the  labor  cost  of  the  house  doubled, 
then? 

Well,  there  Is  a  lot  of  inexperienced  and 
Incapable  help,  for  one  thing.  There  is  a 
lot  of  turn-over.  There  are  men,  some  of 
them  returned  veterans,  who  work  a  few 
days,  then  quit.  They  simply  don't  want  to 
stick  to  a  Job.  And  there  are  a  lot  of  work- 
ers who  got  so  used  to  loafing  in  war  plants 
that  they  Just  can't  do  a  fair  day's  work  for 
a  fair  day's  pay. 

Then  there  are  some  who  know  building- 
trades  workers  are  in  such  demand  that  they 
don't  have  to  work  hard.  They  re.^.son  the 
boss  won't  fire  them,  because  he  can  t  afford 
to.  Anyway,  these  loafers  aren't  hurting  the 
boss  very  much.  He  can  sell  all  the  houses 
he  can  build  right  now.  But  the  buyers 
of  these  houses  will  be  cheated  They  won't 
get  their  money's  worth.  It  would  b?  a  good 
thing  for  the  loafers  to  think  this  over- 
think  it  through.  Many  veterans  are  going 
to  l>e  cheated  shamefully. 

Nobody  in  the  building  trades  can  work 
himself  out  of  a  Job  the  way  things  are  now. 
Wa:?cs  are  the  best  ever.  Employment  is  the 
steadiest  in  history  and  should  be  fcr  a  long 
time.  Never  was  it  more  important  that  men 
building  houses  give  an  honest  day's  work 
for  a  good  day's  pay. 

Many  workmen  are  doing  this.  Hew  about 
those  who  aren't  joining  in? 


How  Good  Is  Russia's  Word? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNE-  GI.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rcmark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Barnet 
Nover  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  5.  1945: 

HOW   GOOD   IS    tUSStA'S    WOBO? 

(By  Barnet  Nover) 

Long  ago  It  becnme  clear  that  when  spokes- 
men of  Soviet  Ruasia  employ  such  terms  as 
"democracy  "  or  "free  press"  or  "self-cjovern- 
ment "  or  "free  and  unfettered  elections  "  the 
meanings  they  give  these  words  and  phrases 
are  frequently  quite  different  from  and  some- 
times the  exac  eppos^ite  of  the  meanings  we 
give  them. 

For  that  reason  the  charitable  view  has 
been  that  Rus-iias  failure  to  carry  out  what 
seemed  to  uj  the  clear  Implications  of  cer- 
tain of  the  agreements  reached  at  Yalta.  Pots- 
dam. Moscow  and  other  conferences  was  due 
not  to  bad  faith  but  to  uncertain  language. 

In  this  cc!  1   it  was  repeatedly  said 

by  those  wh.  a  dealings  with  the  Rus- 

sians that  whenever  they,  and  particularly 
their  No.  1  man.  Generalissimo  Stalfh,  ware 
induced  to  make  a  precise  commitment  that 
ccmmltment  was  invariably  and  punctilicus- 
ly  carried  out. 

This  charitable  view  of  the  wav  Russia  car- 
ries out  agreements  needs  pretty  drastic  cor- 
rection in  the  face  of  what  has  been  happen- 
ing in  Iran  and  Manchtxri*. 


"Democracy,"  for  Instance,  may  be  a  vague 
term.  vagu3  enough  at  least  by  definition  to 
make  it  po-ssible  for  Pravda  and  the  *Ioscow 
radio  and  Vgacheslav  Molotcv  to  claim  that 
the  governments  in  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Yugoslavia,  not  to  mention  Soviet  Ru3>u'i 
herself,  are  truly  democratic. 

But  there  cannot  be  any  two-way  inter- 
pretation of  the  term:  "Afarch  2.  1946."  In 
the  years  since  1917  the  Russians  have  car- 
ried cut  many  revolutionary  changes.  With 
admirable  restraint  they  have  left  the  calen- 
dar and  the  multiplication  table  alone. 

One  and  one  are  two  in  Ru&sla  as  they 
are  h^re.  And  in  the  Russian  calendar  r.s  in 
ours  March  2.  1946.  was  the  second  day  of 
ths  thirJ  month  of  the  year  following  the 
year  numbered  1945.  and  no  other  day. 

On  January  29.  1942.  Great  Britain.  Russia 
and  Iran  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  (art.  5)  that: 

■  The  forces  of  the  Allied  powers  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  Iranian  territory  not  later 
than  6  months  after  all  hostilities  between 
the  Allied  powers  and  Germany  and  her 
associates  have  been  suspended     •     •     •  ' 

The  last  of  Germany's  associates  to  give 
up  the  ghost  was  Japan.  She  surrendered 
unconditionally  and  formally  on  September 
2.  1945.  This  meant  that  the  withdrawal  of 
Allied  troops  from  Iran  was  to  be  completed 
by  March  2.  1946. 

Actually  the  reason  for  the  presence  of 
Allied  troops  in  Iran  disappeared  after  Ger- 
many's surrender  in  May  1945.  That  is  why 
first  Great  Britain  and  later  the  United  States 
sought  to  persuade  Russia  to  clear  out  of  Iran 
at  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  fixed  in  the 
1942  agreement. 

Tne  British  proposal  was  made  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers 
at  London.  Molotov's  reply  was  haughty. 

"I  v.ould  like  to  tell  you  once  again."  he 
wrote  Err.est  Bevln.  the  British  Poregn  Sec- 
retary, "th.u  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment the  question  of  withdrawing  troops 
from  Iran  did  not  in  general  constitute  a  5pe- 
clal  problem  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  treaty 
which  m:kes  provision  fcr  it.  I  would  ask 
you  tj  boar  in  mind  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment r.t..i?hes  ex  i  importance  to 
strict  ful.illment  oi  ,;ns  undertaken." 

Later,  in  reply  to  Secre'^ary  Byrnes'  pro- 
posal thct  all  foreign  troops  be  removed  from 
Iran  by  January  1.  1946.  Mclotov.  after  de- 
claring that  Russia  "adheres  ii  ngiy ' 
to  the  Dccomber  1  19-J.?,  D.  ,n  of 
Tehran  In  v.hlch  P'  eat  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  p;  to  respect  Iran  s 
Ind                  e  declared  that: 

"1 ..iratlcn  in  question,  however,  does 

not  affect  questions  of  the  number  of  Soviet 
armed  forces  on  Iranian  territory.  Just  ts 
It  does  not  affect  the  question  of  the  period 
o'  ^he  .~  -1^  of  Soviet  troops  In  Iran. 

This  la:  ;etermined  by     •     •      •     the 

Anglo-Suviet -Iranian     tripartite     treaty     of 

In  this  Soviet  note  reference  was  also  made 
to  the  Russian-Iranian  treaty  of  1921  which 
provides  for  a  temporary  Russian  occupation 
of  Iran:  ;tory  in  the  event  of  other 

powers  I  ;  .:n  as  a  base  for  an  attack  on 

Russia.  In  his  address  to  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council.  Andre  Vishinsky.  the  So- 
viet V.cj  Foreign  Minister,  also  mentioned 
this  treaty. 

It  is,  tfien.  the  Russian  contention  that 
Iran  is  being  used  as  a  base  for  an  attack 
on  the  Soviet  Union?  Obviously  such  a  con- 
tention U  so  nonsensical  that  e'en  the  Krem- 
lin has  not  dared  advance  it.  In  fact  all 
American  and  British  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Iran  and  the  only  troops  still 
In  occupation  there  are  Russian  troops. 

N  3.   the  circumstance   that  Rus- 

sian ,:ien  continue  to  cite  the  treaty 

of  1921  is  ominous. 

In  Iran,  as  in  Manchuria,  a  concrete,  spe- 
cific, and  unequivocal  pled{,e  by  Rtissla  baa 
proved  to   be   without    binding   force. 
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The  reason  why  Russian  troops  remain  In 
Iran  is  that  as  long  as  these  troops  remain 
Ru.ssia  has  available  a  direct  and  Immediate 
form  of  pressure  on  the  Tehran  government 
whose  Premier  is  in  Moscow  negotiating  a 
settlement. 

The  reason  why  Russian  troops  remain  in 
Manchuria — they  were  to  leave  by  February 
1— is  that  the  Kremlin  wants  to  make  Man- 
churia. Criina's  richest  region,  the  econom.c 
satrapy  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  both  cases 
Russian  policy  is  sinister  since  it  Involves 
treating  solemn  pledges  as  scraps  of  paper. 


Injustice  in  Military  Courts 


A  Letter  From  a  Constituent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 
Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  an  Army  lieutenant  who  at 
present  is  stationed  in  Germany  and 
whose  legal  residence  is  in  my  congres- 
sional district: 

Febbuart  8.  1946. 
Dea«  Sir:  I  am  at  present  stationed  near 
Frankfurt.  Germanv.  and  serving  as  a  lieu- 
tenant with  Military  Intelligence  of  the 
United  States  Army.  I  have  been  discussing 
the  reports  about  "starving  Germans"  with  a 
rather  large  number  of  my  friends  and  I 
find  that  they  are  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion  as  I  am  myself.  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
several  Senators  who  profess  so  much  con- 
cern about  the  "poor  starving  Germans." 
Neither  I  nor  anyone  I  have  talked  to  has 
seen  any  Germans  starve  in  the  United  States 
eone  of  occupation.  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  them  seem  well  fed  and  the  kids  espe- 
cially look  very  healthy.  When  one  compares 
these  kids  here  with  the  kids  In  France,  Hol- 
land, and  England— countries  which  I  have 
seen — one  Is  really  shocked  to  see  these  Ger- 
man kids  apparently  bo  healthy  and  well  fed. 
For  5  years  the  Germans  have  been  systemati- 
cally plundering  other  countries  of  Europe 
and  have  carried  out  Goerlng's  orders,  as 
recently  brought  out  at  the  Nuernberg  trial. 
•Tf  anyone  starves  in  Europ>e  it  will  not  be  a 
German." 

I  am  shocked  that  there  U  a  movement  on 
back  home  to  help  the  people  who  have  been 
responsible  for  so  much  misery.  If  we  have 
any  food  to  give  away,  and  I  guess  we  have, 
why  not  give  It  to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
British,  the  Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Yugo- 
slavs, etc..  the  people  who  suffered  at  the 
handis  of  the  Germans?  It  made  us  mad  to 
hear  that  the  EnglUh  people  have  to  further 
tighten  their  belts  and  live  on  reduced 
rations  while  some  people  in  the  United 
States  are  formulating  a  plan  to  send  even 
more  food  than  we  are  already  shipping  to 
Germany. 

I  would  not  have  written  to  you,  sir.  If  there 
were  not  very  many  of  us  who  felt  the  same 
way.  In  fact  In  the  "mall  call"  or  "B  Bag" 
column  of  our  newspaper.  Stars  and  Stripes, 
sentiments  similar  to  these  expressed  by  me 
have  appeared,  a  proof  that  many  of  my 
buddies  over  here  think  the  same  and  feel 
the  same  way  about  it. 
Sincerelj, 

Lt.  H.  M.  Fleisch. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  MORSE 

or   OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
script  entitled  "Injustice  in  Military 
Courts,"  prepared  by  Edwin  F.  Woodle, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Cuy- 
ahoga County  Bar  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  script 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

RADIO    script:     injustice    in    military    COUIITS 

Question.  Mr.  Woodle,  has  your  Investlfja- 
tion  of  military  courts  Indicated  that  they 
have  been  fairly  and  Justly  administered? 

Answer.  No;  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report 
that  in  a  very  large  number  of  Instances  In 
both  the  Array  and  the  Na\7  military  courts 
have  not  t>een  fairly  and  Jvistly  administered. 
Of  course,  this  is  not  universally  true,  as 
there  have  been  In  places  courts  martial 
conducted  in  such  a  fashion  that  Justice  to 
the  defendants  undoubtedly  resulted,  but 
the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  defendants 
were  not  fairly  treated  and  In  which  they 
were  not  accorded  the  basic  rights  given  to 
them  under  the  Articles  of  War,  and  in  which 
they  were  subjected  to  harsh  and  excessive 
punishment  have  beeen  so  numerous  as  to 
require  some  basic  changes  In  the  entire 
system. 

Question.  Do  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have 
a  system  of  courts  as  we  understand  them  In 
civilian  life? 

Answer.  The  system  of  justice  In  both  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  is  administered  trader 
regulations  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  embodied  in  manuals 
which  are  basically  similar  but  not  alike  in 
all  respects. 

In  the  Army  the  manual  is  known  as  the 
Articles  of  War,  and  in  the  Navy  it  Is  known 
as  Naval  Courts  and  Boards.  These  manuals 
create  what  purport  to  be  trial  coiuts.  but 
any  resemblance  between  a  court  in  civilian 
life  and  a  court  martial  in  mUitary  life  Is 
thoroughly  deceptive.  The  various  court- 
martial  tribunals  are  appointed  by  command- 
ing officers  in  this  country  and  abroad  to 
whom  the  War  and  the  Navy  Departments 
have  assigned  powers  of  appointment  In  their 
respective  command  areas. 

In  civilian  life  we  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous Importance  of  making  certain  that  both 
Judges  and  counsel  be  carefully  trained  and 
learned  in  the  law  before  we  entrust  them 
with  the  authority  of  passing  Judgment  upon 
their  fellow  men,  or  even  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  prosecuting  or  defending  anyone 
accused  of  violating  the  law. 

In  military  life,  however,  no  such  care  or 
precaution  is  observed.  In  the  first  place, 
only  ofBcers  are  permitted  to  sit  as  members 
of  a  court  martial  or  to  participate  as  advo- 
cates for  the  prosecution  or  the  defense. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  standard 
or  qualification  with  which  a  member  of  the 
court  is  required  to  comply.  Here,  as  in 
every  other  phase  of  military  Justice,  as  you 
shall  see,  the  entire  matter  is  left  to  the  un- 
controlled discretion  of  the  commanding 
officer. 

It  is  true  that  article  No.  4  of  the  Articles 
of  War  provides  that  "The  appointing  au- 
thority shall  detail  as  members  thereof  those 
officers  of  the  command  who.  In  his  opinion, 
are  best  qualified  for  ths  duty  by  reason  of 


age,  training,  experience,  and  Judicial  tem- 
perament." 

But  the  exercise  of  the  commanding  of- 
ficers opinion  from  the  evidence  at  hand  is. 
in  most  instances,  governed  by  purely  per- 
sonal and  arbitrary  considerations,  and  ap- 
parently influenced  more  by  propinquity  and 
the  expectation  of  results  satisfactory  to  the 
commanding  officer  than  by  the  qualifications 
suggested  in  the  rule. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  Is  known  as  the 
trial  Judge  advocate,  but  neither  he,  nor  the 
defense  counsel,  nor  even  the  one  member  of 
the  court  who  is  termed  the  "law  member,"  Is 
required  to  be  a  lawyer,  or  to  have  had  any 
experience  in  the  trial  of  lawsuits. 

It  Is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  absence 
of  a  qualified  court,  and  of  trained  and  expe- 
rienced counsel,  cause  any  similarity  between 
a  court-martial  and  a  civilian  court  to  be 
purely  one  of  form.  And  needless  to  say.  It  is 
the  substance  and  not  the  form  which  is  im- 
portant. 

Question.  But,  Mr.  Woodle,  these  trials 
that  you  have  been  investigating  are  all  over 
and  done  with.  The  war  has  ended.  Most 
of  our  boys  are  coming  home,  and  millions 
of  them  will  soon  be  out  of  service.  Can  you 
suggest  why  this  subject  of  court-martial 
proceedings  should  be  of  Interest  and  im- 
portance to  our  radio  audience  and  to  the 
people  of  Ohio? 

Answer.  That  question  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  There  are  no  people  In  the 
world  in  whom  there  can  be  found  a  more 
innate — a  more  finely  developed  sense  of 
Justice — than  the  American  people. 

Of  cotirse,  we  have  no  proprietary  claim  to 
Justice  in  these  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  comparatively  short  history  of  our 
country,  many  men  have  died  and  much 
blood  has  been  spilled  for  the  twin  principles 
of  liberty  and  of  Justice. 

Is  it  not  then  a  monstrous  paradox  that 
thousands  of  men,  who  fought  in  World  War 
II  that  Justice  might  be  rendered  to  all  peo- 
ples, became  themselves  the  victims  of  a 
military  system  of  Justice  which  Inflicted 
upon  them  needless,  cruel  and  undeserved 
punishment? 

This  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
Interest  and  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  of  Ohio.  But  there  are  other  and 
equally  Important  reasons. 

The  vast  majority  of  men  In  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  who  were  convicted  of  offenses  In 
trials  by  general  court-martial  have  received, 
or  will  receive,  in  addition  to  the  punishment 
of  Imprisonment,  a  dishonorable  discharge 
from  the  service  of  their  country. 

Many  of  these  men  have  proven  themselves 
to  be  heroes,  and  have  been  so  recognized  by 
almost  every  type  of  award  for  valor  that 
could  be  bestowed  by  their  Government. 
Yet,  these  men,  and  all  others  who  have  re- 
ceived, a  dishonorable  discharge,  must  be 
forced  to  carry  with  them  this  stigma  for 
the  balance  of  their  lives. 

One  dishonorably  discharged  from  the 
service  of  his  country  forfeits  almost  all 
rights  as  a  citizen.  Under  the  law  as  it  now 
stands  no  clemency  board,  nor  any  member 
of  the  War  or  Navy  Departments,  can  alter 
or  In  any  way  affect  a  dishonorable  discharge 
of  a  serviceman. 

There  will  be  hundreds  of  such  men  among 
us  in  this  state— thousands  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country— who  must  rely 
upon  what  the  people  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  be  willing  to  do  to 
remove  an  otherwise  lifelong  stigma  contin- 
uing long  after  they  have  served  their  ap- 
pointed period  of  punishment. 

There  Is  an  additional  reason  why  this 
subject  commands  the  attention  of  every 
citizen.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  seek- 
ing. In  Congress,  the  enactment  of  a  law 
providing  for  universal  military  training. 

Regardless  of  whether  such  a  law  is  ap- 
proved by  any  citizen  or  any  Member  of 
Congress,  It  is   clear  that  there   sbotUd   be 
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believe  the  picture  la  an  ex- 
.  I  assure  you  It  Is  not.      The 
been  well  described  In  a  state- 
»    Brig.  Gen.   H.   C.  Holdridge. 
who  was  a  graduate  of  West 
eteran  of  more  than  30  years* 


thit 
con'  mander, 


cause  for  failure  of  military 
Justice   cannot    be   divorced 
and  the  commander  Is 
primarily   In  alMtract  Justice 
y  discipline.     He  is  a  law  unto 
Military   Justice   Is   a   function   of 
he  commander  can.   and   fre- 
order  charges  preferred, 
drawing  the  charges,  the  In- 
.  the  members  of  the  court, 
advocate,    and    finally    the 
all  are  under   the  domination 
nder.      He    becomes    accuser, 
of  appeals,  and  executioner. 
the  shadow  of  his  approval  or 
rhelr  own  security  is  dependent 
If  he  Is  a  sadistic  bully,  and 
the  resulu  on  the  accused 
e  " 
many   Instances  which  our   In- 
brought  to  light  In  which  the 
officer  has  directed  the  verdict 
fven  before  the  trial  took  place, 
ire    court    members    who    have 
that  It  Is  their  duty  to  find 
t  guilty  whenever  charges  have 
by  the  commanding  officer, 
to  say  that  Justice  can  be 
ny  court  with  such  an  attitude? 
and    cardinal    weakness   of   the 
failure   of    the   trial    record. 
In  connection  with  every 
trial,    to    disclose    vital    and 
rors  such  as  the  Influence  ex- 
commandmg  officer  upon  the 
failure   of   the   commaiMlliig 


tie 
pre  }are<l 


officer  or  of  the  court  Itself  to  afford  to  the 
accused  the  safeguards  purportedly  guaran- 
teed to  him  by  the  Articles  of  War. 

If  these  errors  had  been  committed,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  but  the  record  fails  to 
disclose  the  errors,  then  It  is  obvious  that  a 
review  of  the  case  by  any  number  of  review- 
ing authorities  Is  of  little  value  sn  far  as  the 
attainment  of  Justice  Is  concerned. 

In  discussing  the  administration  of  these 
courts,  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  upon  the 
right  of  the  defendants  to  select  civil  coun- 
sel, if  they  so  desire,  or  to  be  furnlfhed  with 
counsel  rppolnted  by  the  ccurt. 

In  practice,  this  rule  Is  frequently  a  snare 
and  a  delusion.  The  evidence  at  hand  Is 
ample  that  counsel  requested  by  the  accused 
Is  :  appointed;    that   defense   counsel 

art  Uy,   If   not   universally,  untrained 

and  incapable  of  properly  representing  the 
accused,  and  that  while  the  prosecution  is 
piven  all  the  time  It  desires  to  prepare  Us 
case,  defense  counsel,  en  the  other  hiud,  are 
appointed  only  shortly.  If  not  Immediately, 
before  the  trial,  and  given  little,  if  any.  time 
for  preparation. 

Examples  have  been  uncovered  In  which 
the  accused  did  not  even  meet  his  counsel 
until  less  than  an  hour  before  the  trial,  and 
consulted  with  his  counsel  all  of  15  or  23 
minutes  In  advance  of  the  trial. 

Another  weakness  is  in  the  system  of  in- 
vestigations which  are  required  to  precede  the 
placing  of  every  charge. 

There  are  no  permanent  or  especially 
qt:  •  officers.    Although  the 

t,  amed   to  be   impartial. 

our  inquiry  discloses  that  the  accused  Is  sel- 
dom given  equal  treatment  In  the  investiga- 
tion, which  has  decidedly  the  aspect  of  a 
grand  Jury  hearing 

Lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  experience,  a 
desire  to  please  the  commanding  officer,  or 
Just  the  desire  to  hurry  through  what  Is 
merely   an  extra  duty,   f  y  result  in 

hasty  and  unfair  Invest h  .md  reports 

Later,  these  reports  play  an  important  part 
in  the  di-positlon  of  the  case. 

Confinement  of  an  accused,  or  even  of  a 
n.  -  -^lect.  frequently  lasts  for  weeks,  and 
s  ^  for  months.    In  the  meantime,  he 

Is  pr  :(i  with  no  defense  counsel  with 
whom  .  '  ::■>'•  C'^nfer,  or  from  whom  he  may 
obtain    neces  'p.   alth  -Mit 

evidence  In  1  i  may  bt  .ir.d 

witnesses  necessary  to  his  deien.-e  killed, 
transferred,  removed,  cr  discharged  Under 
such  circumstances.  Justice  to  the  accused  Is 
not  possible. 

Question.  Has  there  been  any  official  reccg- 
nition  of  this  situation? 

Answer.  Yes,  the  earliest  official  recogni- 
tion of  which  I  am  aware  was  given  by  the 
Cuyahoga     County     Bar     Association      with 
headquarters  in  Cleveland.    That  as 
Issued  a  report  on  August  22,  1945.  c. 
reviewing    the    administration    of    mil; 
courts  and  urging  a  thorough  congressicnui 
investigation  as  a  preliminary  to  important 
changes  in  the  laws  governing  such  courts 
As  more  and  more  men  have  been  released 
from  service  and  have  felt  free  to  express 
themselves  more  Instances  of  Injustice  have 
been  revealed,  so  that  the  full   Impact  and 
i'  .ce  of  the  problem  Is  gradually  be- 

t  .%nown  to  the  public. 

On  November  26.  1945.  a  resolution  was  In- 
troxluced  in  the  United  States  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Watnk  C.  Mobsx.  of  Oregon,  providing 
for  Just  such  an  Investigation  as  that  urged 
by  the  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  Association. 
This  resoliitlon  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  has 
been  applauded  by  many.  However,  the  full 
truth  will  not  be  revealed  without  difficulty 
and  not  without  the  objections  of  cur  mili- 
tary leaders.  On  December  ,31.  Senator 
MoBss  charged  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
were  trying  to  sidetrack  bis  resolution.  He 
said:  "The  Army  and  Navy  dont  want  an 
InTtatlgation   because   they   know  It  would 


show  shocking  Injustices.  It  would  disclose 
the  tyrannical  nature  of  the  courts  and  the 
arbitrary  pr^cetlures  followed  by  them." 

The  problem  has  been  recognized  by  the 
Army  in  the  creation  of  a  special  Clemency 
Board  charged  with  the  task  of  reviewing  the 
punlshme  '    -d  out  in  some  35.0C0  gen- 

eral court  .  case«      But  th^  authority 

of   this   Board    is   lini:  ted    In 

many  respects  by  the  ■  .ad  the 

Board.  In  any  event,  must  proceed  at  the  out- 
set with  the  assumption  of  a  guilt  that  is 
frequently  contrary  to  fact. 

(  .    Wiial  can  the  people  of  Ohio  do 

th  ..elp  to  remedy  the  situation? 

Answer.  One  big  way  to  he  openly 

expres-i'c  vi.ur  opinion  on  tr.<  .     t.    The 

more  -  that  are  openly  expressed  the 

more  puui^^  .-,entlment  will  be  crystallized  In 
support  of  needed  changes  In  the  law.  An 
even  more  effective  way.  however.  Is  to  write 
directly  to  y^iir  Serirttur  ir  Cnntrressman. 
This  method;  -e  than 

most  people  v.  i  It  will 

help  to  make  sure  that  these  things  do  not 
happ?n  again. 


Lithuania  and  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  . 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHVsrrrs 
IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Prp.sidcnt,  I  ask 
unanimous  conserit  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  Lithuania 
and  Libtrty,"  written  by  Dr.  W.  Elmer 
Ekblaw.  of  Clark  University,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Worcester  Daily  Telegram 
of  February  18.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

LFTHUANIA    AND    LIBESTT 

(By  Dr   W.  Elmer  Ekblaw.  Clark  University) 
The  Lithuanians  In  America's  population 
have  recently  celebrated  the  twenty-eighth 
iry  of  their  independent  statehood 
1  s'   the  First  World  War.     By   appro- 

priate ceremonials  they  have  recalled  the 
opportunity  for  service,  the  vision  of  happi- 
ness In  the  promise  of  lil)erty.  and  the  unl- 
Tersal  enthusiasm  of  their  people,  that 
February  16,  28  years  ago.  opened  up  for 
them  on  tht'  ral  and  cultural  horizon. 

They    have    .  y   celebrated    the    anni- 

versary of  that  glorious  day.  but  they  have 
reconsecrated  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
freedom.  They  have  resolved,  more  firmly 
than  ever,  to  crusade  courageotisly,  unceas- 
ingly and  faithfully  for  the  restoration  of 
that    liberty,    that  dence    of    sover- 

eignty, that  bright  i  f  happiness  and 

opportunity  for  service  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world,  which  Lithuania  de- 
serves and  which  Russia  has  so  treacherously 
and  so  tinjustiflably  wrested  from  her. 

What  of  the  Lithuanians  in  Lithuania? 
They  dare  not  raise  their  voices  In  protest 
against  the  cruel  fate  they  suffer,  much  less 
have  they  heart  to  do  so.  as  they  realize  how 
wretched  is  their  slavery,  how  cruel  Is  their 
bondage,  how  merciless  is  the  treatment  that 
has  become  their  lot  under  the  Rueslaa 
tsrranny.  They  see  little  hop*  for  the  future. 
Betrayed  by  the  Russian  Government  that 
delit>erately  and  cynically  violated  every 
solemn  treaty  It  made  with  their  country  — 
the  Peace  Pact  of  1920.  the  Nonagresslon  Act 
of  1926  and  the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  of 
1939 — the  people  have  now   no  chance,   ao 
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strength,  no  power  to  resist  the  complete  and 
ruthless  Russlflcatlon  of  their  beloved  land. 
The  political  history  of  Lithuania  for  the 
last  6  years,  albeit  a  record  of  patriotism, 
pwalstent  effort  for  neutrality,  and  patient 
attempt  to  placate  her  two  mighty  enemies, 
Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the 
other,  has  been  a  sad  story  of  delusion,  de- 
spair, and  final  exploitation  and  subjugation 
first  by  one  and  then  the  other.    Everything 
that  Lithuania  could  honorably  do  to  pre- 
serve her  Independence  and  integrity  she  did, 
but  to  no  avail.    A  small  land  set  between 
two  wolftshly  Imperialist  aggressors,  she  fell 
victim  first  to  one  and  then  the  other,  de- 
spite her  determined  and  valiant  struggle  to 
retain  her  place  amon^  the  free,  sovereign 
nations.     Since  Russia's  seizure  of  the  little 
land,  there  hns  been  no  mercy,  no  Justice,  no 
aalvatlon  In  sight  for  the  LiUivianlans.    They 
are  now  a  people  In  bondage,  as  bitter  as  any 
that   ever   befell   any   people,  as  savage   and 
terrible  as   any  that  Babylon,  or  Rome,  or 
any     conqueror     ever     Imposed     upon     any 
people. 

The  tide  will  turn.    The  day  of  reckoning 
will  come — perhaps  not  so  soon  as  the  more 
hopeful  Lithuanians  would  like,  but  surely. 
"The  mils  of  God  erlnd  slowly,  but  they  grind 
exceeding  fine."     The   leaven  of  freedom   Is 
forever   working.     Tyranny   cannot   endure. 
Injustice  cannot  prevail.     And  so  the  faith- 
ful folk  of  Lithuanian  stock  In  America,  cele- 
brating the  anniversary  of  their  former  lib- 
eration and  reasserting  their  right  to  freedom, 
restating  their  Indubiuble  claims  to  Justice, 
have  sound  reason  for  their  faith,  their  hope. 
God  grant  that  America  and  Britain,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  freedom-loving  nations  of 
the  world,  stand  steadfast  for  the  freedom 
and  autonomy  of  the  Baltic  states  and  peo- 
ples, as  they  have  so  far  done;    grant   that 
there  may  be  no  wavering  In  their  support  of 
the  rights  of  such  small  nations  to  liberty, 
and   sovereignty   over   their   own   land   and 

All  honor  to  the  faith,  the  courage,  the 
patience  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  dare  so 
heroically  to  as.'^ert  their  rights;  may  they 
regain  them  all. 


A  Vital  Human  Document 


It  Is  the  mighty  fortress  of  our  liberties 
and  institutions. 

Its  sublime  philosophy  was  bom  and  lived 
and  practiced  by  men  In  past  ages. 

lu  seeds  were  planted  in  Athens  25  cen- 
turies ago. 

It  continued  Its  growth  through  the  various 
governments  of  Rome. 

It  survived  the  persecutions  and  blighting 
Influence  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  started  to  bloom  with  the  Magna  Carta 
and  later  with  habeas  corpus. 

It  finally  came  Into  full   fruition  In  the 
definite  provisions  of  our  Constitution. 
It  was  the  inspiration  of  our  early  settlers. 
It  was  the  beacon  light  cf  Washington  and 
the  founding  fathers. 

It  is  the  touchstone  that  Illuminates  the 
paths  of  futvire  generations. 

We  have  been  devoted  to  cur  Constitution. 
We  know  that  wise  men  conceived  It. 
We  know  that  strong  men  administered  It. 
We  know  that  brave  men  fought  for  It. 
We  know  that  heroic  men  died  for  it. 
There  are  some  who  refer  sneeringly  to  our 
Constitution. 

They  say  It  Is  obsolete  and  outdated. 

They  say,  "Ycu  can't  eat  the  Constitution." 

Our  ariswer  to  this  contemptible  Insult  to 

our  great  charter  of  human  rights  is,  "No,  and 

neither  can  you  eat  the  Ten  Commandments 

nor  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount." 

If  the  time  comes  when  the  American 
people  shpll  no  longer  be  inspired  by  the 
teachings  and  admonitions  of  the  two  great 
tenets  of  the  lowly  Nazarene.  the  liquidation 
of  our  civilization  will  soon  follow. 

Let  us  now  and  evermore  reaffirm  our  faith 
In  our  Constitution. 

Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  task  of 
ever  preserving  it. 

Let  us  ever  cherish  our  precious  heritage. 
Let  us  remember  that  our  fighters  for  free- 
dom gave  life  to  it  and  their  lives  for  it  on 
all  the  flaming  battle  fronts. 

Let  there  be  a  national  observance  of  the 
Constitution's  adoption  as  urged  by  the 
Hearst  newspapers. 

Let  us  heed  the  words  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst  to  set  aside  a  Constitution  Day  to 
give  all  American  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
make  public  declaration  and  demonstration 
of  our  reverence  for  the  great  docimient 
whose  provisions  protect  otir  liberties  and 
preserve  cur  Republic. 


We  don't  know  which  Russian  plan  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  speaking  of.  There  have  been  so 
many.  The  last  one  we  noted  was  Stalin's 
extended  program  to  build  the  Soviet  Indus- 
trial economy  to  unheard  of  heights,  a  pro- 
gram that  would  take  all  the  coal  the  Rus- 
sians could  mine  for  a  long  time. 

If  there  has  even  been  an  American  proj- 
ect, conceived  by  Americans  for  the  benefit 
of  Americans,  It  is  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way. The  Russians  have  probubly  given  as 
much  thought  to  it  as  we  have  to  the  dredg- 
ing program  for  the  upper  Volga  River. 

But  at  the  moment  there  are  people  In  this 
country  who  get  the  willies  whenever  Rus- 
sia is  mentioned.  So  hanging  the  Rtisslan 
tag  on  the  good  old  St.  Lawrence  project — 
which  we've  been  talking  about  for  a  quar- 
ter century — might  help  defeat  It.  It  must 
be  admitted  there  is  no  trick  the  seaway 
enemies  will  not  try. 

Sh-h-h,  don't  tell  anyone,  but  the  Russians 
have  other  plans  for  the  waterway.  They  are 
going  to  use  it  to  flood  us  with  vodka,  and 
then  bury  us  in  caviar. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titcftday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  by  Harry 
H.  Schlacht  which  appeared  in  the  Bos- 
ton Dally  Record.  Boston,  Mass.,  tinder 
date  of  March  4,  1946: 

A  VPTAL  HUMAN  DOCl'MBNT 

(By  Harry  H.  Schlacht) 

We  have  observed  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seventh  annversary  of  our  Federal  Con- 
stitution. ........ 

It  was  on  March  4,  1789.  that  the  first 
session  of  the  Federal  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  was  held  In  Federal  Hall,  Wall 
and  Nassau  Streets.  New  York  City. 

God  bless  our  Constitution. 

It  is  a  charter  of  our  fundamental  laws. 

It  is  a  living,  vital,  human  document  with 
a  soul  and  a  spirit. 

It  expresses  the  hopes  and  yearnings  of  the 
great  heart  of  America  for  the  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  of  aU  her 
people. 

It  is  the  anchor  of  our  safety  and  the  bul- 
wark <rf  our  security. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial ' 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Satur- 
day, March  2,  1946: 

WATERWAY — A  BUSSIAN   SCHEME- 

Now  we've  heard  everything. 

Even  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  project 
is  a  deep,  dark  Russian  plot.  Those  wily 
Muscovites  want  it  built  so  they  can  pour 
Russian  coal  Into  this  country  and  put  our 
miners  and  railroad  workers  out  of  Jobs. 

In  all  seriousness,  this  Is  what  Thomas 
Kennedy,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  asserted  before 
the  Senate  committee  studying  the  seaway 
proposal. 

"The  seaway  Is  right  down  the  Rtisslan  al- 
ley and  is  made  to  order  to  tie  Into  the  Rtis- 
slan plan,"  he  proclaimed. 


Grave  Emergency  Faces  Nation — News- 
paper Predicts  That  Selfish  Bloc  Will 
Picket  Congress  on  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  Press: 

President  Truman's  bold  and  imaginative 
program  to  buUd  2,700.000  new  houses  In  1946 
and  1947  will  dump  into  the  lap  of  Con- 
gress a  problem  that  is  sure  to  develop  a 
great  deal  of  opposition  on  some  of  its  de- 
tails. 

Most  likely  point  of  controversy:  the  pro- 
posed celling  on  the  selling  price  of  build- 
ing lots  and  all  houses,  new  or  old.  Yet  the 
wild  Inflation  already  disastrously  develop- 
ing in  this  field  calls  for  drastic  action  of 
some  kind. 

The  current  Infiation  In  real  estate  repre- 
sents purely  fictitious  values,  the  result  of 
excessive  demand  operating  upon  limited 
supply.  In  the  end  everybody  suffers,  for 
when  the  boom  attains  its  peak,  as  it  in- 
evitably mtist,  it  becomes  a  bust  in  almost 
the  same  breath.  The  peak  buyer  loses  his 
shirt,  the  mortgage  holders  lose  theirs,  tax- 
ing agencies  reap  empty  tills.  Only  the  fel- 
low who  sold  at  the  peak  has  any  profit,  and 
99  times  out  of  a  himdred,  unless  he  gages 
the  sale  to  the  split  second,  he  loses  his  gains 
by  having  to  pay  Inflated  prices  for  everything 
he  buys.  Real  estate  is  usually  the  first  to 
inflate  and  the  first  to  bust. 

With  mUlions  of  ex-service  people  unable 
to  find  decent  housing  accommodations,  or 
any  whatsoever,  decent  or  Indecent,  and  with 
mUlions  more  still  to  be  discharged,  the 
housing  situation  has  become  an  emergency 
matter  with  a  capital  E. 

Many  of  the  "lucky"  ones  are  paying 
through  the  nose  for  what  they  can  find, 
whether  they  buy  or  rent. 

"Take  care  of  them,"  said  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  speaking  of  the  men  who  won  the 
war,  as  Japan  surrendered.  The  Nation  has 
an  obligation  to  discharge,  not  merely  im- 
plied but  implicit,  in  the  GI  bill  of  righU. 
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That  hopeful  me  laure 
help  to  service  people 
anttth 
and  n\ 

the  fleld  oi  homiiig 
Property  ownei  s 
ceilings  on  lota  a  nd 
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Ing.  This  asscclatlcn  has  not  and  will  not 
engage  In  politics.  The  members  of  this  as- 
sociation are  normally  responsible  for  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  Individual  homes  con- 
structed in  the  United  States,  and  every  one 
of  the  members  of  this  astoclatlon  stands 
ready  to  app*  re  the  administrative  de- 

partments c:  .ernmcnt  and  before  the 

committees  oi  Cuugress  to  give  the  reasons 
for  the  housing  shortage  and  to  explain  what 
measures  are  necessary  to  correct  it.  We  be- 
believe  that  Mr.  Patmans  proposal  will  not 
accomplish  its  alleged  purpose  and  that  the 
veterans  who  are  the  next-door  neighbors  of 
the  retail  lumber  dealers  will  soon  find  this 
out  if  this  1  i 

^  :.\IL   LUMBXB 

UcALzas  AasociATioM. 

H   R.  Noimrat-p, 

Secretary-Manager. 
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How  Much  Shall  We  Lend 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  total  gross  debt  and  contingent  lia- 
bilities of  the  United  States  Government 
now      totals      $836  898.220.145  98.      The 
total  owed  to  the  United  State,-;  by  for- 
eign countries  as  of  July  1,  1945.  was 
$14.791.340  307  53.     Great  Britain  pres- 
ently owes  us  from  previous  war— World 
War  I — a  principal  amount  of  $4,368- 
000  000  toutther  with  unpaid  interes-t  of 
$2,047,664,782  58.  or  a  total  now  due  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain  from 
transaction.^  prior  to  World  War  II  of 
$6,415,664,782  58.     All  of  these  debts  are 
a  crushing  load  that  must  eventually  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States,  if  past  experience  is  to  be  any 
guide  to  the  future. 

A  billion  dollars  is  difficult  to  realize 
or  visualize.    A  homely  illustration  may 
give  a  faint  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
present  obligation  which  this  generation 
and  future  generations  must  pay  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow.    If  a  $1,000  bill  were 
to  be  placed  on  the  pavement  alongside 
of  the  Empire  State  Building   in  New 
York,  and  then  other  $1  000  bills  placed 
upon  the  first  bill  until  the  pile  of  $1,000 
bills  were  as  tall  as  the  Empire  State 
Building  the  pile  of  $1,000  bills  would 
amount  to  $1,000,000  000.    It  may  be  the 
Idea  of  the  New  Dealers,  so  adept  in  the 
repudiation  of  promises  and  in  the  mak- 
ing of  promises  which  cannot  be  ful- 
filled, to  finance  the  socialistic  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain.    What  an  anom- 
aly to  ask  a  capitalist  country  to  finance 
a  sociahstic  program  in  an  effort  to  prove 
that  socialism  is  a  success  while  its  capi- 
talistic supporter  is  a  failure. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  an  editorial  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  5. 1946. 
The  title  of  the  editorial  is:  "How  Much 
Shall  We  Lend?": 

HOW    MUCH    SH.\LL    WT    LINO? 

It  Is  possible  to  corutrue  the  first  public 
report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 


lems which  Prc:.ldont  Truman  approves,  aa 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  this  Cabinet  group 
to  limit  the  American  Oo«'"'^:^"iJ  i^'^ 
loans  vet  to  be  made  to  about  $7,000  000.000. 
The  chief  questions  the  report  puts  before 
Congress  are:  (li  If  the  recrmmended  loans 
are  made,  can  the  Government  s  lending  stop 
there?  (2t  Will  these  -loans'  In  truth  b« 
loans  or  gifts?  ,    ^    •„ 

To  begin  with,  limitation  as  Implied  In 
the  rcoort  aopUes  only  to  transactions  before 
June  :io  1947.  Governmental  intentions  and 
beyond  that  date  are  left  open.  The 
ard  Prejidcnt  Truman  urge  that 
Confess*  extend  the  $3,750,000,000  50-year 
credit  to  Great  Britain  but  leave  all  other 
lending  of  the  public  funds  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  would  have  authority 
to  lend  to  a  total  of  $4,750,000,000.  of  which 
loan  resources  Congress  has  already  put 
t3  500  000  000  at  Its  command.  An  addition- 
al lending  authority  of  $l,2a0,000.000  for  the 
Bank  is  requested.  Its  then  permitted  max- 
imum of  loans,  together  with  the  British 
credit   would  come  to  $3,500,000,000. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Ls  commit- 
ted to  provide  $2,570,000,000  of  the  working 
capital  cf  the  Monetary  Fund  and  $3,175  000.- 
000  of  the  capital  of  the  International  Bank. 
bringinK  existing  and  proposed  commltmenU 
up  to  $14  4^5.000.000.  Our  subscriptions  to 
Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank  are 
not  immediately  payable  In  full.  The  Presi- 
dent's covering  letter  with  the  Council  report 
treats  $950000.000  of  the  Fund  contribu- 
tions as  a  'noncash  Item. "  since  it  Is  to  take 
the  form  of  non-interest-bearlng  Treasury 
certificates.  But  the  governors  of  the  Fund 
may  demand  that  these  certificates  be  con- 
verted into  dollar  credits.  Only  10  percent 
of  the  Banks  capital  allotment  Is  expected 
to  be  called  for  before  June  30.  1947.  but  the 
remainder  is  a  contingent  liability. 

The  program  of  the  Advisory  Council  and 
the  President  thus  contemplates  further 
loans  credits,  and  capital  advances  of  roundly 
$13  OOO.OOO.OOO— the  $14,425  000,000  above 
mentioned  less  the  Export-Import  Bank's 
commitments  already  made,  which  on  De- 
cember 31.  1945.  amounted  to  $1  559.000.000. 
These  loans  and  contributions  wculd  be  made 
step  by  step  during  several  coming  years.  In 
a  different  category  is  the  Government's  fur- 
ther expenditure  through  UNRRA  of  perhaps 
$1,000,000,000.  yet  this  Is  also  a  draft  upon 
the  United  States  Treasurj". 

All  these  projected  transactions  mean  pur- 
chasing power  for  the  borrower  nations,  the 
larger  part  oi  which  will  be  exerci.sed  In  this 
country.  Tlie  re.'Ulting  stimulus  to  our  ex- 
port trade  Is  emphasized:  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil says:  Only  by  the  reestabllshment  of  high 
levels  of  production  and  trade  the  world  over 
can  the  United  Slates  be  a<=sured  In  future 
years  of  a  sustained  level  ot  exports  appro- 
priate to  the  maintenance  of  high  levels  of 
domestic  production  and  employment."  But 
the  Council  does  not  neglect  to  stress  political 
aspects  of  the  program.  It  says.  "Economic 
stabilitv  will  fofcter  •  peace  "  and  speaks  of 
"the  main  objective  of  the  foreign  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States,  which  Is  to  lay 
the  economic  foundations  of  the  peace." 

Throughout  the  Advisory  Councils  report 
runs  the  assumption  that  contemplated  loans 
are  to  be  Investments,  on  which  interest  shall 
be  paid  currently,  the  principal  of  which  Is 
eventually  to  be  returned.  It  describes  the 
Bxport-Import  Bank  as  considering,  among 
other  things,  "the  capacity  ot  the  borrower 
to  repay."  It  speaks  of  the  time  "when  net 
r'*payment  begins,  whether  this  be  In  a  few 
years  or  many  decades  from  now."  It  say* 
nothing  about  willingness  or  unwillingness  of 
borrowers  to  repay,  though  these  are  to  be 
mainly  Intergovernment  transactions.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  I  we  have  seen  govern- 
ments repudiate  their  obligations  to  other 
governments:  we  now  see  them  coming  back 
to  the  same  lender  for  new  loans. 

Loans  of  this  sort  are   political   transac- 
tions In  more  senses  than  one.    When  serv- 
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Ice  of  a  foreign  loan  imposes  upon  the  people 
of  the  debtor  nations  an  unwelcome  degree 
of  "austerity,"  a  government  which  would 
fulfill  the  contract  obligations  can  be  de- 
posed. Intergovernment  loans  made  among 
belligerents  during  a  war — such  as  our 
$41,000,000,000  of  lend-lease  assistance — are 
rightly  regarded  as  the  lenders'  contributions 
to  a  common  war  effort.  Posiwar  govern- 
ment borrowers  will  assuredly  argue  here- 
after that  lend-lease  and  loans  after  the 
fighting  were  the  same  in  nature — that  both 
were  means  to  equality  of  sacrifice  in  the 
struggle  to  free  mankind  from  tyranny.  We 
have  lately  heard  many  Britons  assert  that 
the  United  States  is  at  least  $6,000,000,000  In 
arrears  of  Its  Just  share  In  the  material 
lacriflce  made  by  the  United  Kingdom  alone. 
So  we  had  better  ask  ourselves  some  ques- 
tions like  these: 

1.  Can  we  suppose  that  any  major  part  of 
the  loans  our  Government  may  now  extend 
will  be  repaid,  or  that  such  repayment  as  is 
made  will  not  engender  a  sense  of  wanton 
injury  of  the  weak  by  the  ftrong? 

2.  Are  we  wUllng  to  donate  the  larger  part 
or  the  whole  of  $13,000,000,000.  or  whatever 
the  total  may  ultimately  become,  to  assist 
the  outside  world  In  lU  economic  rehabilita- 
tion? 

3.  Would  the  drain  of  the  worlds  needs 
concentrated  upon  our  resources,  added  to 
the  drafts  made  upon  them  by  the  war.  Im- 
pair our  long-term  ability  to  play  our  needed 
part  In  expanded  world  trade  while  ade- 
quately meeting  our  domestic  requirements? 

4.  Would  the  contemplated  loans 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  will  of  other  peo- 
ples to  help  themselves? 

5.  Is  it  wise  and  sound  national  policy  to 
subi'idize  our  export  trades,  if  the  contem- 
plated loans  win  not  surely  serve  the  other 
purposes  ascribed  to  them  by  their  advo- 
cates? 

We  submit  that  at  the  root  of  these  grave 
issues  lies  the  fact  that  the  proposed  loans 
would  be  Intergovernment  transactions.  We 
believe  that  the  good  and  useful  ptirpcses 
which  their  proponents  say  they  would  serve 
would  be  better  served  by  speeding  up  the 
Intern.'itlonal  Bank,  with  special  attention  to 
its  functions  as  guarantor  of  loans  from  pri- 
vate Investors  to  credit-worthy  private  bor- 
rowers. 

We  think  the  record  Is  clear  that  Inter- 
government loans  in  peacetimes  serve  neither 
peace  nor  economic  progress. 


Abuses  in  Veterans'  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March 
3,  1946: 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION  HOSPITAL  ABUSES 

Early  last  year  Representative  Philein.  of 
Massachusetts,  made  charges  of  Inefficiency 
and  callous  treatment  of  veterans  In  veterans' 
hoepitals.  At  that  time  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
mlnUtration  was  still  under  the  direction  cf 
Brigadier  General  Hines.  Some  of  his  de- 
fenders In  Congress  Indignantly  denied  the 
Phllbin  charges. 

Now  a  special  veterans'  subcommittee  of 
the  House  has  announced  a  series  of  findings 
after  an  investigation,  and  noteworthy  among 
them  is  one  that  It  found  "some  cases  of 


beatlrss   and   mistreatment   cf  patients   In 
certain  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals. ' 

Th'.s  Is  partly  attributed  to  Inefficient  per- 
sonnel and  officials  who  formerly  could  not  be 
removed  except  under  elaborate  processes; 
assignment  of  soldiers  and  other  untrained 
personnel  as  hospital  aides  as  a  war  emer- 
gency measure  and  a  certain  amount  cf  "ad- 
ministrative Inflexibility  and  complacency." 

Without  doubt  there  are  "many  loyal  and 
hardworking  staff  members,"  as  the  commit- 
tee says,  who  have  done  their  best  to  cope 
Willi  "an  increciingly  grave  emergency  and 
meet  the  needs  of  the  sick  and  disabled." 
This  Is  not  a  blanket  accusation  against  faith- 
ful and  conscientious  workers,  who  are 
touched  by  the  spectacle  of  brave  soldiers  who 
have  suffered  for  their  country's  cause. 

But  the  most  adequate  measures  must  be 
taken,  especially  in  neuropsychlatric  hos- 
pitals, to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
abuses.  General  Bradley  should  be  given 
specific  authority  to  hire  and  fire  Veterans' 
Administration  employees.  The  committee 
urges  creation  cf  an  Independent  board  of 
review  to  hear  complaints  relative  to  opera- 
tion of  hospitals  and  treatment  accorded  vet- 
erans. These  and  all  other  steps  necessary 
should  bo  taken  without  delay. 


The  Cost  of  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  Wn.=CONSlN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  "WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  Thurs- 
day, February  28,  1946: 

MORE  ON  THE  COST  OF  STRIKES 

The  last  6  months  has  brought  the  most 
dramatic  lllustraiion  cf  the  cost  of  strikes 
that  the  country  has  seen  in  many  years. 

Figures  complied  by  the  United  States 
News,  a  privately  published  weekly  on  na- 
tional affairs,  show  tliat  in  the  first  6 
months  of  "peace"  63.000,00'J  man-days  of 
production  were  lost.  $560,000,000  In  direct 
wages  were  lost  In  struck  industries,  and  un- 
employment caused  In  other  industries  (be- 
cause of  the  strikes)  cost  many  more  mil- 
lions. Unfilled  orders  run  Into  billions,  and 
loss  of  sales  commissions  runs  Into  hundreds 
of  millions.   ' 

In  the  auto  strike,  the  company  offered 
13.5  cents  an  hour  Increase  and  the  union 
agreed  to  accept  19.5  cents.    The  first  13  weeks 
of  the  strike  cost  each  worker  about  $650. 
At  6  cents  an  hour — the  differential  In  dis- 
pute— it  would  take  the  strikers  5  years  and 
3   months  to  make  this   up.     In  steel,  the 
spread  was  less.    The  strike  netted  3  cents  an 
hour  over  what  was  offered.    Even  though  the 
strike   was   brief,   each   worker   will  require 
2'2  years  to  make  up  the  $195  that  was  lost. 
Since  September,  electrical   workers  have 
lost  5?  million  dollars;  bituminous  coal  work- 
ers, 30  millions;    lumber  and  meat  packers, 
19  millions  each;  AFL  machinists  In  the  San 
FYanclsco  bay  area.  36  miilions;  glass  indus- 
try workers,  9  millions. 

The  argument  Is  sometimes  made  that  this 
Is  unfair  computation,  because,  even  though 
the  strikers  lose  money,  there  are  other  gains; 
also,  that  the  total  gains  to  all  labor  must  be 
taken  Into  conslc'eratlon.  Whatever  may  be 
said  for  these  factors  In  ordinary  times.  In 
the  present  postwar  reconversion  period  It  Is 
a  pretty  safe  guess  that  the  total  loss  from 
reconversion  delay.  In  all  Industry  In  the 
country,  far  surpasses  any  gains  that  the 
strides  hava  brought  or  will  bring  to  labor. 


Our  national  reconversion  program  has  really 
been  thrown  out  of  gear — set  back  at  least  3 
months,  says  John  D.  Small,  Administrator  of 
Civilian  Production,  and  our  industrial  pro- 
duction, he  adds,  has  hit  a  new  low  since  the 
spring  of  1941.  because  of  the  strikes. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  employers  were  all 
angels,  cr  that  they  do  not  bear  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  strikes.  But  the  preponder- 
ance of  evidence  indicates  that  la^bor  could 
have  won  pretty  nearly  a  15  percent  Increase 
across  the  board  in  the  struck  industries  by 
bargaining  to  the  limit  without  strikes. 

Contrary  to  charges  of  some  labor  leaders, 
there  Is  no  evidence  that  Industry  generally 
took  part  In  any  conspiracy  to  smash  the 
unions  and  reduce  wages.  Rather,  it  may 
be  said  that  industry  proposed,  more  than 
It  had  for  some  years,  to  assert  what  It  con- 
ceived to  be  Its  rights  In  collective  bargain- 
ing rather  than  accept,  without  bargaining, 
everything  that  labor  demanded. 

Substantial  wage  Increases  were  expected 
by  the  public  and  were  offered  by  manage- 
ment. It  becomes  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
union  leadership  which  forced  the  disputes 
to  a  strike  stage,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was 
unwise,  both  for  memberships  Involved  and 
for  the  whole  country,  in  this  difficult  recon- 
version period  when  we  should  have  gone  full 
speed  ahead. 


Look  Who  Is  Wearing  "Sockless 
Jerry's"  Shoes 
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OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
a  Philadelphia  paper  of  February  20. 
1946: 

LOOK     WHO     IS     WFJkEING     "SOCKLSSS     JEaUTS" 

SHOES 

We  can't  tell  for  sure  whether  "Sockle* 
Jerry"  Simpson  wore  socks  or  not. 
His  opponents  said  he  didn't. 
But  we  do  know  where  he  stood  on  eco- 
nomics. "Sockless  Jerry"  was  a  political 
product  cf  the  post-Civil  War  period.  He 
was  a  member  of  various  minor  parties- 
Greenback,  Union  Labor,  People's  Party.  He 
was  finally  elected  to  Congress  from  Kansas. 
He  was  one  of  the  phenomena  William  Allen 
White  had  In  mind  when  he  WTOte  his  famous 
editorial.  What's  the  Matter  With  Kansas? 

Simpson  was  for  Inflation,  for  practically 
unlimited  amounts  of  paper  money.  He 
wanted  prices  to  go  up.  but  fast. 

We  also  know  who  has  stepped  into  "Sock- 
less Jerry's"  economic  shoes — the  Natlon<il 
Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Tlie  NAM  says  it's  against  Inflation. 
But  what  It   advocates  Is  removal  of  all 
price  controls  on  manufactured  gcods. 

It  wants  prices  to  go  up  before  they  go 
down. 

With  price  controls  off.  the  NAM  reasons, 
production  would  go  up  and  prices  would 
come-down  "within  a  reatonable  time." 

But  the  NAM  doesn't  say  what  It  means 
by  a  "reasonable  tlfne."  It  doesn't  say  what 
would  happen  to  the  wage  earner  In  the 
meantime. 

And  it  doesn't  say  what  would  happen  to 
the  NAM  members  in  the  meantime.  We 
know.  They'd  be  making  money  faster  than 
"Sockless  Jerry"  wanted  the  Government  to 
run  the  printing  presses— while  the  wage 
earner  would  have  a  hard  time  buying  shoes. 
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that  Chester  Bowles,  newly 

Director  of  Economic  Stabilization 

lead  of  OPA,  dldnt  miss  those 
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of  Inflation  and  the  specula- 
add  d:    "The   lobbyists   and 
lickii;;    their  chops." 
Itted  that  the  administration 
nistakes    in    taking   oft    wartime 
fast. 

Congress  to  forget  the  NAM  ar- 

extend    the    Price   Control   Act 

ment   of  subFidles   lieyond   tha 

tion  date  of  June  30  this  year. 

done.  Bowles  said,  the  Oovern- 

Blg  Steel  formula  would  merely 

In    a    relatively    narrow    secttT 

line.      It   would   affect  chiefly 

should  have  little  effect  on  es- 

itures:    rent,    food,    clot»Jlng. 

IS    given    Congress    the    choice — 

the  arguments  of  the  National 
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NUM   wins,   we   may   all   wind   tip 
because  we  can't  afford  to  buy  'em. 


Address  o'  Hon.  PKiiip  J.  Philbin,  of 
Massacli  usetts,  at  Atlantic  Union  Coi- 
lege,  Lajicaster,  Mats. 
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LBIN,     Mr.    Speaker,    under 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

lude    the    following    address 

me  at  Atlantic  Union  Col- 

Lanckster.  Ma.ss.,  March  3.  1946: 


a  deep  sense  of  honor  and  prlv- 

join  with  you  tonight  In  welcom- 
patrtotlc  and  heroic  service  men 

of  this  community 
ctlmpliment  and  congratulate  your 

distinguished     leader.     President 

ofRcials  of  the  college,  and  ecch 

of  you  here  present,  who  have 

>ul -stirring  Occasion  so  outstand- 

.succeesful 

thought  tonight  should  be  and 

to  almighty  God  our  profound 

our  deliverance  from  the  tcr- 

of  war  and  the  return  of  our 

and  daughters  to  their  homes. 

their  schools,  and  civilian  pur- 
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have  served  our  country  from 

lenity  and   from   the   brethren   of 

have  made  superlative  contrlbu- 

cause  of  liberty  and  democracy 

n  never  forget.     We  give  them 

hurfible  thanks,  though  In  truth  we 

ihly  thank  them  for  their  val- 

Their  «evt)tion.  their  loyalty, 

thetr    Qdeltty    arc    abeotetely 

They   have   recorded  s  gtetttOKm 

chapter    In   the  history    of 

and    patriotic    sacrifice.     Time 

p^mit  me  on  this  proud  occasion. 

phanmrily  for  exprcsblons  cf 

retlaSdof  at  tlte  aaXe  return  of 

our   jrowi^  friends,  to  deal  fully  wlUi  this 


subject,  but  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  as 
your  Congressman,  as  your  steadfast  frleixl. 
and  an  ordinary  lover  of  Justice  and  truth. 
If  I  were  not  to  make  reference  this,  evening 
to  the  special  achievements  of  your  young 
men. 

These  men  devoted  their  abilities,  offered 
their  energies,  and,  In  many  cases,  gave  their 
lives  to  our  cause.  Remember,  they  did  not 
take  life,  they  saved  It.  and  their  deeds  of 
heroism  and  valor  were  not  exceeded  by  these 
of  any  other  group. 

These  men.  boys  to  us.  served  and  v.-orked 
on  land.  sea.  and  In  the  air,  in  every  the.iter 
of  war.  on  every  world  battle  front  Th  .iish 
they  moved  in  places  of  greatest  d.iP.cor,  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  extrcmest  hazards 
of  war.  they  walked  calmly  and  unafraid. 
They  did  not  flinch  In  the  face  of  death. 
They  did  not  hesitate  In  the  time  of  crisis. 
Armed  for  the  most  part  only  with  first-aid 
kits  they  moved  everywhere  truly  ns  aTrnts 
of  mercy  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  ruITer- 
ing.  to  revive  the  strlcksn.  to  succor  the 
helpless,  and  to  comfort  the  dying.  They 
relieved  those  who  fell  In  battle,  they  res- 
cued those  who  could  not  find  a  haven,  and 
they  restored  those  who.  were  maimed, 
broken  and  scarred,  cut.  crushed  and  bat- 
tered by  the  terrible  weapons  of  modern 
scientific  warfare.  How  many  lives  they 
saved  no  one  will  ever  know,  but  thousands, 
yes.  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican boys  who  were  cruelly  smitten  by  our 
desperate  ruthless  enemies  will  ever  breathe 
a  prayerful  sign  of  gratitude  and  everlast  r.g 
appreciation   for  the  merciful   mli.  s 

of  the  noble  corpsmen  of  the  Adveir  .p. 

who  challenged  death  Itself  In  every  blaxmg 
corner  of  the  earth  where  the  war  was 
waged,  to  salvage,  to  rescue,  to  heal,  to  re- 
lieve, and  to  restore  to  health  and  life  the 
bleeding,  pathetic  victims  of  man's  own  In- 
sensate t>estlality  and  hate. 

These  men  did  not  carry  a  musket  In  their 
hands,  they  did  not  kill  and  slay  and  maim 
and  wound  their  fellow  man.  They  did  not 
fire  the  great  battle  guns  of  the  fleet  or  press 
the  levers  that  dropped  the  deadly  bombs 
from  the  air.  Theirs  was  the  work  of  mercy, 
theirs  was  one  of  the  greatest  contributions 
to  our  common  war  effort,  theirs  was  a  self- 
sacriflcing  devotion  to  country  that  was 
made  without  spilling  one  drop  of  human 
blood  or  the  taking  of  a  single  life. 

Prom  these  13.000  or  more  Seventh-Day 
Adventists  who  rendered  these  pric?less  and 
magnificent  s?rvice8  in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
and  Air  Corps,  some  of  the  most  heroic  ex- 
ploits of  the  war  have  come  Fearless  and 
dauntless,  courageous  and  unflinching  to  the 
very  end.  even  to  death  itself,  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  great  Government  of  the  United 
States,  through  our  esteemed  President, 
should  have  singled  cut  one  of  thes?  noble 
young  h?roe3.  Corp.  Desmond  T.  Doss.  Sev- 
enth-Day Adventlst  youth  of  Lynchburg.  Va.. 
to  receive  the  Congressional  Medal  o(  Honor. 
Let  me  read  you  a  part  of  his  citation : 

■Pfc  Desmond  T.  Doas  was  a  Comoany  A 
man  with  the  Three  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Infantry  Medical  Detachment  when  the  first 
battalion  of  that  regiment  afsaulted  a  Jagged 
eaemrpoMBt  400  feet  high  on  one  of  the  Japa- 
nese tolands  on  April  39.  1945. 

"As  our  troops  gained  the  summit,  a  hea\-y 
concentration  of  artillery,  mortar,  and  ma- 
chine-gun Are  crashed  Into  theih,  inflicting 
approximately  75  casualties  ar  ■  ■\^  the 

others  back.     Private   Doss   rt :  seek 

covfr  and  remained  In  the  flre-swept  area 
with  the  many  stricken,  carrying  them  one 
by  one  to  the  ed;;e  of  the  escarpment  and 
there  lowering  them  on  a  ropc-suppcrted 
litter  down  the  face  of  a  cliff. 

"On  May  2.  he  again  exposed  himself  to 
heavy  rifle  and  mortar  fire,  in  re&cuing  a 
WBinclaa  man  aoo  yards  forward  of  the  lines; 
atid  3  days  later  he  treated  four  men  who 
had  been  cut  down  while  assaulting  a  strong- 
ly  defended  cave,  advancing  through  a  i 


of  grenades  to  within  8  yards  of  enemy  forces 
In  a  cave  mouth,  where  he  dressed  his  com- 
rades' wcunds  before  making  four  separate 
trips  under  fire  to  evacuate  them  to  safety. 

"On  May  5,  he  unhesitatingly  braved  en- 
emy fhelling  and  small-arms  fire  to  assist 
an  artillery  officer.  He  applied  bandages. 
moved  his  patient  to  a  .spot  that  offered  seme 
protection  from  flre.  und  while  shells  fell 
close  by.  palustakini;ly  administered  plasma. 
Later  that  day.  when  an  American  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  flre  from  a  cave,  Private 
Dojs  crawled  to  him  where  he  hud  fallen  25 
feet  from  the  enemy  po5it:on,  rendered  a:d, 
and  carried  him  100  yards  to  ealety  while 
continually  exposed  to  enemy  flre. 

"On  May  21  In  a  nl'ht  attack  on  high 
ground  he  remained  in  exp.ised  territory 
while  the  rest  of  his  company  took  cover, 
fearlessly  risking  the  chance  that  he  would 
be  mistaken  for  an  Infiltrating  Japanese  and 
giving  aid  to  the  injured  until  he  was  hlm- 
se!!  .nded    in    the   legs   by   the 

cxp.  ide.     Rather  than  call  an- 

other aid  man  from  cover,  he  cared  for  his 
own  Injuries  and  waited  5  hours  before  litter 
bearers  rer.ched  him  and  started  carrj-lng 
him  to  cover. 

"The  trio  was  caught  In  an  enemy  tank  at- 
tacic  and  Private  Doss,  seeing  a  more  critically 
wounded  man  nearby,  crawled  off  the  Utter 
and  directed  the  bearers  to  give  their  first 
attention  to  the  other  man.  Waiting  the 
Utter  bearers'  return,  he  was  again  struck, 
this  time  suffering  a  compwund  fracture  of 
the  arm.  Wi.h  magnificent  fortitude  he 
bound  a  rifle  stock  to  his  shattered  arm  as  a 
splint  and  then  crawled  300  yards  over  rough 
terrain  to  the  aid  station. 

"Through  his  outstanding  bravery  and  un- 
flinching determination  In  the  face  of  desper- 
ately dangerous  conditions  Private  Doss  saved 
the  lives  of  many  soldiers.  His  name  be- 
came a  symbol  throughout  the  Seventy- 
seventh  Infantry  Division  for  outstanding 
gallantry  far  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.'" 

Think  of  it.  my  friends,  think  of  the  mag- 
nificent spirit  of  sacrifice,  devotion,  service 
and  loyalty  that  moved  this  gallant  young 
man.  No  human  words  can  possibly  portray 
his  fearless  attachment  to  duty,  his  high  pur- 
pose to  rescue  and  help  his  fellow  men,  his 
unceasing  zeal  In  carrying  out  works  of 
mercy.  This  Is  an  unusual  Illustration  In- 
deed, but  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the 
ofScial  record  of  the  se^'vlce  of  your  group, 
It  typifies  perhaps  as  well  as  anything  else 
could,  the  unexcelled  sacrifices  that  your  boys 
have  made  to  forward  the  cause  of  our  coiui- 
try  in  the  time  of  Its  greatest  trial.  I  could 
go  on  and  on  to  give  examples  of  the  ex- 
ceptional work  and  service  of  our  medical 
corpsmen,  your  medical  corpsmen,  who  were 
never  afraid  to  die — and  many  of  them  did 
die — and  who  never  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
no  matter  how  great  the  hazard,  to  help 
their  comrades.  I  may  well  say  that  so  long 
as  America  can  develop  men  Imbued  with 
the  profound  love  of  God  and  fellow  man 
that  animated  these  gallant  corpsmen.  the 
fountainhesd  of  our  liberty  and  freedom  will 
be  secure.  Theirs  was  a  triumph  of  the 
spiritual  over  the  things  of  a  materialistic 
world,  over  the  most  terrible  engines  of  hu- 
man destruction,  over  the  most  frightening 
events  of  war. 

W?  can  all  learn  a  precious  lesaoo  from 
their  devotron  and  unstinted  sacrifice.  But 
we  must  do  more  than  that;  we  must  give 
some  practical  expression  to  the  great  patri- 
otism and  idealism  which  they  brougbt 
Into  the  service  of  their  country.  We  must 
so  snape  our  future  conduct  and  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  our  Government 
that  the  immorUl  truths  for  which  they 
made  these  immuUble  sacrifices,  the  Im- 
mortal truths  of  Jtistlce.  freedom,  democracy, 
and  faith  may  be  preserved  in  our  way  of 
life  and  In  our  reUclouB.  polittcr.i.  social,  and 
•eonorale  Intinniuns.  We  must  strive  to 
bring  into  reality  the  lasting  peace  for  which 
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they  and  their  other  noble  comrades  suf- 
fered to  Insure.  We  must  work  to  end  this 
Insensate,  periodic  .slaughter  of  our  young 
men.  to  banish  these  hates,  these  prejudices, 
these  loathings  of  the  spirit  and  the  mind, 
these  greeds  for  power,  these  lusts  for  con- 
quest and  possessions — all  the  gross  brutal- 
izing tyrannies — which  breed  strife  betWeen 
human  beings  and  nations. 

We  must  ourselves  be  true  to  the  Immortal 
truths  that  are  set  forth  in  our  religious 
teachings.  Constitution,  the  right  cf  our  peo- 
ple to  be  free,  to  go  their  own  way  of  life,  and 
to  practice  and  enjoy  their  conscientious  be- 
liefs and  convictions  and  the  worship  and 
faith  cf  their  own  choice.  We  do  not  seek 
to  dictate  to  others  free  to  choose,  the  kind 
of  government  they  shall  have.  We  ask  that 
they  shall  "do  unto  others  as  they  would 
have  others  do  unto  them."  We  ask  that 
they  Join  with  us  to  stop  this  recuning 
butchery,  bloodshed,  and  suffering  which  re- 
duces mankind  to  the  level  of  the  Jungle 
beast  and  which  in  this  atomic  age.  If  ^\it- 
sued  to  its  logical  end.  wiU  surely  bring  all 
civilization  down  In  ruins. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  government  is 
not  our  master,  the  state  is  not  our  master, 
but  our  servant.  The  government  and  the 
state  must  bring  to  us  the  blessings  of  de- 
mocracy and  not  the  cursed  slavery  of  dic- 
tatorship. Let  us  keep  all  our  Institutions 
free  end  democratic,  let  us  Insure  that  the 
young  men  and  women  of  this  and  future 
generations  will  not  only  be  spared  the  hor- 
rors of  war  but  will  be  accorded  the  blei^lngs 
of  peace,  will  be  given  the  ncht  to  pursue 
their  own  chosen  careers  with  the  least  pos- 
sible Interference  by  the  state  and  without 
having  pressed  down  on  them  the  heavy 
burdens  of  militi>ri.sm  and  regimentation. 

We  have  Just  flnUhed  a  great,  costly,  and 
bloody  war.  As  yet.  we  have  not  brought  all 
our  bovs  back  from  that  war.  though  we  hope 
that  time  Is  close  at  hand  Let  us  put  a 
stop  to  Jingoistic,  war-monglng  talk.  Let 
\is  cease  trying  to  regiment  our  young  men 
Into  the  very  military  patterns  that  they 
fought  to  destroy  elsewhere.  Let  us  be  pre- 
pared for  any  eventuality  and  maintain  an 
adequate  national  defense  to  guard  our  Na- 
tion from  attack  but  let  us  work  and  strive 
for  a  peaceful  democratic  world  where  free 
nations  will  settle  their  disputes  without  re- 
sorting to  force,  death,  and  destruction. 

We  cannot  be  too  vigilant  In  this  work  be- 
cause militaristic  movements  are  active  and 
powerful,  led  sometimes  by  sincere  patriotic 
groups. 

To  all  IntenU  and  purposes  an  aroused 
public  opinion  springing  spontaneously  from 
the  homes,  churches,  educational  institu- 
tions, labor,  and  management  groups  and 
virtually  every  other  segment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has.  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
completely  overwhelmed  the  peacetime  draft, 
or  universal  military  service. 

The  proposal  for  extension  of  Selective 
Service,  that  is.  the  wartime  draft  is  equally 
objectionable  to  opponenu  of  conscription. 
Like  universal  service,  it  would  continue  tak- 
ing our  young  men  Into  the  armed  forces  by 
compulsion.  It  would  continue  taking  them 
away  from  their  homes,  families,  schools  and 
lobs  breaking  and  Interrupting  their  careers 
and  regimenting  them  into  military  com- 
ponenu  in  Armv  camps  where  they  will  be 
subject  to  all  the  undesirable  coiiditions  and 
temptations  of  that  atmosphere. 

In  the  main,  there  are  three  arguments  for 
this  proposal.  In  fact  for  both  proposals. 
First  that  they  are  necessary  to  furnish  re- 
placements for  demobilized  personnel.  Sec- 
ondly that  they  are  essential  to  our  national 
defense  and  thirdly,  that  the  Army  can  dis- 
cipline train,  educate  and  develop  our  young 
men  better  than  their  parents,  their  religious 
leaders  and  our  American  schools  and  col- 
leges With  full  respect  to  the  proponents,  to 
my  mind,  all  these  arguments  are  specious 
and  untenable. 

The    present    strength    of    the    volunteer 
forces  of  Regular  Army.  Navy   and  Marine 


CcK-pe  Is  In  the  neighborhood  of  1.000.000 
men.  and  It  is  growing  every  day.  Such  a 
force  is  more  than  enough.  If  properly  de- 
ployed— and  there  has  been  enough  time 
since  VJ-day  for  that — to  perform  all  essen- 
tial occupational  duties  and.  together  with 
the  millions  of  highly  trained,  experienced 
Veterans  who  have  already  been,  or  shortly 
wll  be  demobilized,  to  provide  an  adequate 
national  defense  In  iieacetlme. 

Of  course.  If  we  anticipate  war  In  the  Im- 
mediate future,  or  the  next  few  years,  this 
force  may  not  be  sufficient.  I  do  not  believe 
that  our  Nation  is  presently  In  danger  of  war 
though  we  should  be  prepared  for  every 
eventuality.  More  than  that,  we  should  work 
to  strengthen  the  Instrumentalities  of  peace 
and  to  make  war  ImjKwslble.  The  draft 
moves  In  precisely  the  opposite  direction. 
It  pours  oil  on  the  smouldering  fires  of  Inter- 
national unrest.  The  adoption  cf  the  draft, 
either  by  extending  selective  service,  or  by 
adopting  universal  conscription,  will  cer- 
tainly excite  the  suspicion  and  distrust  cf 
other  nations  and  certainly  result  In  another 
mad  competitive  race  of  armies  and  arma- 
ments that  would  in  every  likelihood  culmi- 
nate In  another,  and  probably  the  final, 
world  war. 

After  all  the  pious  words  about  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  self-determination  lor  all  na- 
tions, peace.  Justice,  tolerance  and  decency 
which  our  Government  has  broadcast  by 
every  manner  and  means  throughout  the 
world  during  the  past  few  years,  this  Nation 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  Itself  at  this  time  to 
be  setting  the  example  to  other  nations,  by 
conscription  or  otherwise,  of  starting  another 
race  In  armies  and  armaments.  In  fact.  If 
we  still  retain  any  faith  whatsoever  In  our 
oft-repeated,  widely  disseminated  war  alms. 
It  U  oiu  solemn  duty  to  future  generations 
cf  young  Americans  and  to  humanity  Itself  to 
strive  for  peace,  to  furnish  the  strong,  mili- 
tant leadership  necessary  to  secure  lasting 
peace  Instead  cf  working  to  set  up  the  condi- 
tions and  Instruments  that  will  Inevitably 
lead  to  war. 

Moreover,  it  is  now  evident  that  armies 
of  the  future.  If  we  must  have  them,  will  nor. 
be  trained  along  conventional  military  llne:i 
as  foot  soldiers  and  Infantrymen.  The 
atomic  bomb  has  already  reshaped  and  rev- 
olutionised future  warfare.  Basic  tralnini; 
as  the  Army  has  known  It  during  the  recent 
war  Is  obsolete.  The  soldier  of  the  future, 
for  the  most  part,  must  be  a  carefully  trained 
and  skilled  technical  specialist,  schooled  iia 
the  scientific  laboratory  and  practiced  in  fac- 
tory and  Industrial  techniques.  He  must  be 
equally  at  home  in  the  air,  on  land,  and  on 
and  under  the  sea.  The  real  military  ef- 
fective of  the  future  may  well  never  smeil 
the  smoke  of  battle.  From  locations  far  re- 
moved from  his  objectives  he  will  press  but- 
tons and  exercise  remote  control  over  elec- 
trical and  chemical  devices  and  weapons  that 
will  spread  havoc  and  destruction  thousands 
of  miles  away.  Such  an  army,  such  a  na- 
tional defense  embracing  coordinated  naval 
and  aviation  units  must  be  made  up  of  a 
relatively  small  but  hard  striking,  regular, 
professional  highly  mechanized  force  that 
can  spring  Into  action  over  a  very  broad 
front  on  a  moment's  notice. 

Neither  selective  service  nor  the  peacetime 
draft  could  ever  furnish  such  a  force  because 
science  Is  moving  so  fast  that  reserves  trained 
under  these  programs  would  be  outdated,  and 
outdated  almost  as  quickly  as  they  could  be 
trained.    Few  citizens  would  oppose  voluntary 
training    for    our    young    men    In    National 
Guard.  ROTC.  and  civilian  defense  and  scien- 
tific academic  work,  but  none  of  these  activi- 
ties should  have  compulsory  features  which 
are  offensive  to  the  American  tradition  and 
highly  objectionable  to  most  of  our  people. 
Ovu"  boys  fought  and  died  to  defeat  mili- 
tarism and  not  to  adopt  the  basic  patterns 
of  military  tiicvatorship  In  our  own  country. 
Before   we   launch   upon   the    building   of 
large-scale    provocative    military    establish- 


ments, the  least  we  can  do  In  the  sacred 
name  of  those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much 
for  a  decent  future  world  Is  to  intensify 
our  efforts  for  peace.  It  Is  surely  not  only 
most  appropriate  but  most  urgent  that  we 
should  try  with  all  our  energy  sincerely 
through  utilizing  the  UNO  and  all  other 
agencies  working  for  peace  through  Inter- 
national agreement  to  end  military  conscrip- 
tion throughout  the  world,  outlaw  the  atomic 
bomb  Just  as  we  outlawed  poison  gas. 
earnestly  strive  for  the  reduction  of  large 
armaments  and  u.se  every  other  means  avail- 
able to  us  to  put  an  end  to  the  Inhuman 
and  periodic  killing  and  maiming  of  our 
finest  young  men  and  sjsre  the  world  tlie 
misery,  suffering  and  social  unrest  that  war 
always  entails. 

The  least  we  can  do.  I  repeat,  and  want 
to  emphasize.  l)efore  we  set  out  on  a  program 
of  militarization  of  our  young  men  and 
economy  is  to  make  Insistent  and  earnest 
appeals  and  efforts  for  peace.  When  other 
nations  reject  them  and  it  should  become 
evident  to  us  that  they  are  unwilling  to  act 
in  good  faith,  that  they  insist  on  conscrip- 
tion and  armaments  to  enforce  policies  of. 
aggression,  imperialism  and  totalitarian  In- 
filtration that  will  lead  to  war.  It  will  then 
be  time  enough  for  us  to  consider  the  stark 
realities  and  the  necessities  of  having  to  live 
In  a  world  that  will  be  turned  Into  an  armed 
camp. 

Private  first  class  Doss  and  his  comrades  of 
the  Medical  Corps  and  all  their  other  com- 
rades of  the  fighting  fronts  of  every  race 
and  creed,  through  heroigm  and  sacrifice  have 
pointed  out  to  us  the  path  to  peace.  The 
least  we  can  do  as  a  people  and  as  a  nation 
Is  to  live  up  to  the  great  ideals,  the  lofty 
aspirations  for  which  they  fought,  suffered 
and  died.  If  we  truly  keep  thetr  sacrifices 
and  sufferings  In  mind.  If  we  have  the  same 
high  purpose  and  the  same  warm  faith,  the 
same  love  of  God,  humanity  and  country 
that  animated  them.  If  we  cling  tenaciously 
to  the  fundamentals  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy for  the  perpetuation  o'f  which  unspeak- 
able carnage  has  afflicted  the  whole  world, 
we  will  rapidly  move  Into  a  brighter  day,  a 
day  of  prosperity  and  peace  for  all  our  Amer- 
ican people  and  for  the  world. 


Philip  Rudich 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATT\^E3 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mid.st 
of  all  the  grave  industrial  disputes  which 
are  having  such  a  deplorable  effect  on 
the  welfare  of  our  country,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  speak  briefly  of  a  labor  leader 
in  my  congressional  district,  who  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job. 

Mr.  Philip,  Rudich,  the  manager  of 
south  Jersey  joint  board.  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  of  America,  ha.s 
brought  to  his  present  work  a  wealth  of 
personal  experience,  as  well  as  a  calm 
and  judicious  temperament,  which  has 
proven  highly  beneficial  to  all  of  south 
Jersey.  He  has  been  a  manual  worker 
and  he  knows  the  workers'  problems,  but 
he  likewise  knows  and  appreciates  the 
problems  and  diCBculties  cf  management. 

He  has  been  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  the  worker  in  the  clothing  in- 
dustry since  his  early  youth,  when  he 
w  as  employed  in  Baltimore.    He  came  to 
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there  has  been  no  district 

States  with  a  better  war 

ilaine.     Industrial  enterprise 

pro       -  ^  and  production 

.  ly  and  consist - 

11  is.     To  this  happy  situa- 

of  Phil  Rudich  have  con- 

ibstantial  measure. 

a  real  part  of  the  com- 

nas  been  of  help  and  assist- 

civic  endeavors,  especially 

bond  and  material  con- 

ves. 

held  in  esteem  and  affection 
Dy  his  f\ftieth  birthday  cele- 
h  occurred  on  December  23. 
in  most  inclement  weather, 
by  800  friends  from  all 
and  representing  all  shades 
(ipinion. 

pleasure  to  make  this  brief 
lis  work  and  to  hope  that  it 
successfully  in  the  future 
he  past. 


considerable  dealini?s.  The  vast  knowledge 
they  have  accumulated  of  actual  construc- 
tion costs  and  methods  will  be  the  greatest 
contribution  to  the  success  of  the  measur* 
In  operation. 

If  I  can  l>e  of  any  service  to  you  at  thl« 
or    any   other    time,    please   do   not    1.  '•" 

to  call  on  me.    1  expect  to  return  to  n. 
In    Lufkln.   Tex.    upon   discharge   from    the 
Navy  within  the  next  month. 
Tours  very  truly. 

ABTHini  TiMPti.  Jr  . 
Sle.   Units  3  and  4.  Building   1200. 
Di^tbursirg  Section:   Duty.   Vnitrd 
States  Saiy  Personnel  Separation 
Center.  Great  Lakes.  III. 


Lumber  Dealer  Asks  for  Price  Control  To 
Prevent  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

WRIGHT  ?ATMAN 


or  TtxAs 
IN  THE  H<|)USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuisday,  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  PAT  yiAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  se\eral  weeks  I  havefepeatedly 
e""  "  "i  tie  view  that  the  honest  and 
le  e     eal-estate  men  and  lumber 

dealers  cf  he  country  would  refuse  to 
support  t^:  efforts  of  the  speculators  to 
profiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  returning 
Vf  Today  I  received  a  letter  from 

a  . ::.-:  dialer  who  says  that  he  would 

profit  considerably  if  my  bill  were  de- 
feated, but  ne  is  strongly  urging  its  pas- 

t)ecaus?  of  his  fear  of  inflation. 

Gr  ;at  L.*kes.  Ill  .  March  1.  1946. 
Bon.  Wr-.ght  P.*tm.*n. 

Hcu.-c  oj  Representatives, 

Washington.  D   C 

Dkah  Ma  Batman:  I  have  been  following 
closely  your  -fforts  to  put  ceilings  upon  resi- 
dential construction,  both  new  and  old.  Two 
uls'nu  ago  I  lad  the  privilege  of  hearing  your 
cUacuasUui   oi   the   radio  from   Washington. 


As  manager 

la 

TV 

construction 
in?.  I  would 
corgratulate 


of  a  retail  lumlieryard  with  a 
:loi  tial  construction  volume,  as  a 
cperator.  and  as  the  owner  of  a 
company  specializing  in  hous 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
you  on  your  understanding  of 
the  problerok  before  us.  I  think  it  is  un 
doubtedly  nsceswary  at  this  time  to  put  In 
sensible  prlc  e  controls  on  an  Item  that  has 
reached  a  vi  ry  dangerous  point  of  Inflation 
I  would  profit  considerably  If 
your  bill  w«  re  defeated,  but  I  am  strongly 
urging  passa  ?e  of  It  In  order  that  what  I  se« 
as  Inflation  of  tremendous  prop«.)rtion8  may 
be  averted. 

I  also  strongly  urge  that  the  program  be 
admin  sterci  directly  by  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Admlnli  (ration,  with  whom  I  have  had 


Substandard  Wages  Paid  in  So-Called 
High-Wage  Areas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  GEEUN 

or  coNNtcrictrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  GEELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
widespread  notion  among  people  in  this 
country,  most  of  whom  should  be  better 
informed,  that  substandard  wages  are 
paid  only  to  workers  in  the  Southern 
States  or  in  a  few  isolated  spots  in  this 
country.  Actually,  very  low  wa-res  are 
paid  to  a  propcrtion  of  work^^rs  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  including  thase  sec- 
tions that  are  cr^mmonly  suppo.^ed  to  b? 
high-wage  areas.  You  will  find  pockets 
as  It  were,  of  substandard  wages  in  all 
parts  of  this  country — North.  South, 
East,  and  We.>.t.  ."^  "v,  the  o'  "  '  '- 
ferences  Ixetween  i  regions  r 

as  wages  is  concerned,  is  the  exient  and 
severity  of  substandard  wages  in  one 
plr.ce  p.s  compared  to  another.  The  en- 
tire Nation  needs  the  protrctinn  of  legis- 
lation which  would  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  and  thus  raise  wages 
everywhere  nearer  to  what  may  be  con- 
sidered an  "American  standard."'  To  il- 
lustrate this  point.  I  wish  to  reproduce 
herewith  an  >  "  1  appearing  in  the 

Connecticut    V  :d    in    its   January 

1946  issue.    I  quote: 

COMPANY    CAS«    SHOWS    MU»llIt7M-W.\Cl    LAW 
NEXD 

We  have  a  left-handed  compliment  to  pay 
to  a  certain  company.  This  firm  has  been 
running  newspaper  advertisements  seeking 
f  •  mpliiyees  at  55  cents  an  hi.ur     Th  -re 

r  firms  an  und  the  State  payiuL;  w;'^es 
ns  low  as  this,  but  few  have  the  courage  to 
come  right  out  in  public  and  admit  it.  Con- 
gratulations to  this  company  on  iU  courage. 

The  vanguard  is  grateful  to  this  company 
for  helping  the  CIO  to  dispel  the  myth  of 
I'lgh  wages.     The  CIO  is  doing  rk  In 

this  direction   itself,   but   an   c:.  with 

the  frankness  of  this  company  can  always  do 
it  better. 

A  contract,  which  Includes  the  55-cent 
rate,  waa  recently  negotiated  with  the  com- 
pany by  the  union  cf  mine,  mill,  and  smelter 
workers.  No  apology  is  due  from  the  union. 
Before  negotiations  the  minimum  pay  rata 
was  45  cents.  What  the  UMion  accomplished 
was  an  Increase  amounting  to  more  than  23 
percent.  In  addition,  the  union  obtained  the 
Inclusion  In  the  contract  of  a  wage  reopening 
clause,  so  that  a  further  Increase  can  l>e  asked 
following  settlement  of  the  general  wage  drive 


In  the  area  In  other  wordt.  the  union  la 
not   •  h   the  r 

Bu  should:  .e  first  place 

have  had  to  light  for  a  ^Aho  raise  from  a 
paltry  45  cents  an  hour  to  a  puny  55  cents. 
A  minimum  wage  at  a  standard  of  decency 
should  bo  a  matter  of  law.  It  should  be  pcs- 
fc|blr>  for  unions  to  concentrate  on  raising  pa? 

J,.  -   cf  decency 

ir.e  to  liftlrg 

pay  .■ 

K  (  Pey.per  amend- 

ment to  the  minimum-wjiae  l;.w  a  Federal 
flx)r  •■■••'•  v.o^es  of  C5  cenu  an  hour  would 
be  r-  cl. 

Thf  «.  "'■  ~  ~' — '■  ''"'^  •■  'l.iy  about  the 

n^rcl  of  ig  industrial 

r.pany"s  case 
. ;  This  firm 
is  hirini?  women  employee*  at  55  cents  an 
hc.ur.  »?a  a  week.  $1,144  a  year— less  deduc- 
tions. The  president  of  the  company  is  paid 
$M.UA  a  year;  the  vice  president  receives 
S30.000:  and  the  ex:cutl\e  v;ce  president. 
$2g.9~9.  Directors  and  five  cffl-ers.  Includ- 
ing the  afcrc-mentloncd.  receive  a  total  of 
$140  079. 

We  can  t  he'p  wnrdfrire  hnw  people  like 
th?!.e  feel  about  employees  to 

substandard    Um..^     ....  themselves, 

out  cTthe  profit*  of  the  same  industry,  live 
■o  richly. 


Letter  of  Ralph  R.  Todd,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or   NORTH   CARO-^lN\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extf^nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  including  a  letter  received  from 
Mr.  Ralph  R.  Todd,  a  veteran  who  has 
seen  S'j  years  of  servic?.  from  Greens- 
boro. N.  C.  outlining,  in  my  opinion, 
sound  suggestions: 

Greznsboro.  N.  C  .  February  8.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Carl  L.  Dl^iham. 

Co'  n.  Sixth  Di-itrict  North  Caro- 

i  ise  of  Co'igress,   Washington, 

D   C. 

Ce\r  Sir:     The  writer  has  Just   returned 

from  service  after  S'j  years,  with  2  >ear3  in 

the  ETO.  and  it  was  decided  ihnt  many  of 

us  would  vrlte  our  C  jngrc-smen  Immediately 

upon  our  return  and  exprcrs  our  view3  In 

rega.'-d  to  certain  matters — for  what  they  are 

worth : 

sactnuTT 

We  feel  we  must  have  a  strong  Army  in 
order  to  win  the  peace — troops  for  the  Zone 
of  Interior,  occupation  fcrces.  and  a  strong 
commitment  to  back  up  UNO  If  necessary 
to  do  so  to  maintain  this  security  force,  vre 
should  by  all  means  C';tU;nuc  the  draft. 
Howe\er.  a  program  should  be  instigated  to 
sell  these  men  going  In  now  on  the  idea  that 
the  Job  they  are  doing  l.s  Just  p.s  Important 
as  the  Job  the  men  did  during  the  war — 
that  what  we  do  now  and  the  manner  In 
which  we  do  It  Is  going  to  determine  whether 
we  have  a  long  period  of  peace,  or  continue 
major  wars  at  10-  to  20-ycar  intervals. 

rotncN  POLIO  T 
It  Is  felt  we  should  have  a  strong  foreign 
policy,  w  ih  the  necessary  force  to  back  it 
up.  There  Is  already  some  talk  about  the 
State  Department  recognizing  the  forceful 
acquisition  of  the  Baltics  by  Russia,  which 
is    definitely    against    point    6    oX    President 
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Truman's  12-polnt  foreign  policy  and  repre- 
sents an  appeasement  policy  which  has 
already  proven  Itself  to  be  the  road  toward 
trouble.  These  Eu.-opean  countries  are'  to- 
day a  seething  mass  of  hatred — and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  as  long  as  the  major  powers 
continue  to  play  politics  at  the  expense  of  the 
smaller  powers.  We  have  stated  our  policies 
In  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the  '"four 
freedoms,"  and  President  Truman's  foreign 
policy — BO.  lets  follow  through  on  our  stated 
policies,  whether  It  be  In  relation  to  the 
Baltics.  Turkey.  Iran,  or  any  other  countries, 
with  the  forces  to  back  up  our  decisions. 
The  powers  »e  deal  with  today  appreciate 
straight  talk,  and  that"8  what  we  should  g.ve 
them. 

TTNRRA 

The  writer  was  ammunition  officer 
throughout  the  entire  war.  and  also  worked 
as  such  for  several  months  during  the  occu- 
pation. I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
and  discuss  matters  with  hundreds  of  dis- 
placed persons.  I  have  been  in  and  out  of 
the  displaced  persons  camps.  I  have  talked 
with  numbers  of  my  fellow  officers  who  have 
been  In  charge  of  displaced  persons'  trains 
Into  Poland.  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  fellow  officers  In  the  military  govern- 
ment. In  short.  I  have  studied  the  matter 
over  a  period  of  several  months  In  the  Ameri- 
can occupied  Eone  In  Germany.  It  seems 
that  a  considerable  number  of  people  here 
have  the  mistaken  idea  that  UNRRA  Is 
strictly  a  Jewish  problem,  which  conception 
is  quite  wrong.  These  displaced  persons  are 
made  up  of  refugees  from  the  Nazis  and  from 
Russian-dominated  countries;  they  are,  for 
the  most  part,  political  refugees,  and  can- 
not be  repatriated  due  to  retaliation  against 
them.  Even  President  Roosevelt  recognized 
thU  and  stated  that  these  people  would  not 
be  forced  back  to  areas  where  it  has  been 
proved  that  retaliation  against  them  will 
amount  to  persecutions  Just  as  bad  as  the 
Nails  carried  on.  The  plight  of  all  these 
people  Is  pitiful,  and  we  should  continue  to 
help  them  to  the  extent  of  our  ability,  treat- 
ing each  and  everyone  on  an  equal  ba.sls — 
whether  he  be  a  Gentile.  Jew.  Pole.  Baltic. 
Balkan — In  all  matters,  food,  housing.  Immi- 
gration privileges,  etc  ,  until  the  problem  is 
settled.  To  do  otherwise  Is  Inhumane  and 
breeds  for  trouble. 

rOOD  FOR  rUROPX 

It  is  felt  that  everything  possible  must  be 
done  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  from 
survlng.  Some  of  the  people  in  Europe  who 
were  looking  for  the  happy  day  for  the  Allies 
to  win  the  war  are  already  murmuring  that 
"most  anything  U  better  than  present  condl- 
tloixB" — with  children  dying  of  malnutrition 
and  others  going  hungry  with  bleak  possi- 
bilities— these  things  make  for  restlessness 
and  for  trouble  which  breeds  for  fanatics  like 
Hitler.  We  must  help  during  this  critical 
time  until  economic  conditions  begin  to 
stabilize — if  nothing  else,  strictly  from  a 
selfish  standpoint. 

INTELLIGENCE 

With  our  world  citizenship  responsibilities 
and  our  sectirlty  problems  facing  us  as  never 
Yxtore.  we  need  in  addition  to  our  diplomatic 
corps  and  our  consuls  a  corps  cf  men 
throughout  the  world  to  report  back  to  our 
State  Department  or  some  such  central 
agency  the  trend  of  thinking  of  the  men  In 
the  street— the  bakers,  local  bankers,  local 
merchants,  and  even  local  politicians,  as  well 
as  to  keep  an  eye  on  any  war  plants  that 
may  be  set  up  In  out-of-the-way  areas.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  we  get  only  a 
portion  of  the  picture  from  exchange  of  view- 
points from  our  diplomats,  who  are  told  only 
what  the  respective  governments  want  us  to 
know.  If  our  Government  can  keep  abreast 
of  the  trend  cf  thinking  of  the  masses,  utilize 
this  Information,  and  set  policies  accordingly. 
It  Is  felt  we  could  go  a  long  way  toward  elimi- 
nating   future   conflicts. 


It  is  hoped  that  out  of  the  millions  of  men 
overseas  who  had  an  opportunity  to  study 
conditions  and  gather  conclusions,  that  many 
of  them  will  take  the  opportunity  to  pass 
these  Impressions  to  those  responsible  for 
setting  up  our  policies — not  as  a  member  of 
a  pressure  group — or  not  with  an  ax  to 
grind.  If  this  Is  done  and  the  impressions 
are  channeled  In  the  right  directions,  I  feel 
a  great  deal  will  have  been  accomplished. 

Thanking  you,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  R.  Todo. 


Lithuania  and  Liberty 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  therein  an  article 
entitled  "Lithuania  and  Liberty."  by  Dr. 
W.  Elmer  Ekblaw.  of  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  eminent  scholar  and 
public  figure. 

This  article  concisely  sets  forth  the 
case  of  Lithuanian  freedom  and  the 
urgent  need  for  relieving  that  afflicted 
country  and  noble  people  of  cruel  op- 
pression and  unwelcome  domination. 

I  urge  our  State  Department  to  act  at 
once  through  the  use  of  good  offices  to 
liberate  Lithuania  and  the  other  Baltic 
and  Balkan  states  who  are  seeking  their 
sovereignty  and  independence. 

The  article  follows: 

LTTHTJANIA    AND  LIBERTY 

(By  Dr.  W.  Elmer  Ekblaw,  Clark  University) 

The  Lithuanians  In  America's  population 
have  recently  celebrated  the  twenty-eighth 
anniversary  of  their  independent  statehood 
following  the  First  World  War.  By  appro- 
priate ceremonials  they  have  recalled  the 
opportunity  for  service,  the  vision  of  happi- 
ness In  the  promise  of  liberty,  and  the  uni- 
versal enthusiasm  of  their  people,  that  Feb- 
ruary 16.  28  years  ago.  opened  up  for  them 
on  their  political  and  cultural  horizon.  They 
have  not  only  celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
that  glorious  day,  but  they  have  reconse- 
crated themselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
They  have  resolved  more  firmly  than  ever, 
to  crusade  courageously,  unceasingly,  and 
faithfully  for  the  restoration  of  that  liberty, 
that  independence  of  sovereignty,  that  bright 
promise  of  happiness  and  opportunity  for 
service  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world, 
which  Lithuania  deserves  and  which  Russia 
has  so  treacherously  and  so  unjustifiably 
wrested  from  her. 

What  of  the  Lithuanians  In  Lithuania? 
They  dare  not  raise  their  voices  in  protest 
against  the  cruel  fate  they  suffer,  much  less 
have  they  heart  to  do  so,  as  they  realize  how 
wretched  is  their  slavery,  how  cruel  is  their 
bondage,  how  merciless  is  the  treatment  that 
has  become  their  lot  under  the  Russian 
tyranny.  They  see  little  hope  for  the  future. 
Betrayed  by  the  Russian  Government  that 
deliberately  and  cynically  violated  every  sol- 
emn treaty  It  made  with  their  country— the 
Peace  Pact  of  1920,  the  Nonaggression  Act  of 
1926,  and  the  Mutual  Assistance  Pact  of 
1939 — the  people  have  now  no  chance,  no 
strength,  no  power  to  resist  the  complete  and 
ruthless  Russlficatlon  of  their  beloved  land. 
The  political  history  of  Lithuania  for  the 
last  6  years,   albeit  »  record  of  patriotism, 


persistent  eflTort  for  neutrality,  and  patient 
attempt  to  placate  her  two  mighty  enemies. 
Germany  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  oa 
the  other,  has  hecn  a  sad  story  of  delusion, 
despair,  and  final  exploitation  and  subjuga- 
tion first  by  one  and  then  the  other.  Every- 
thing that  Lithuania  could  honorably  do  to 
preserve  her  Independence  and  integrity  she 
did.  but  to  no  avail.  A  small  land  set  between 
two  wolflshly  Imperallst  aggressors,  she  fell 
victim  first  to  one  and  then  the  other,  de- 
spite her  determined  and  valiant  struggle  to 
retain  her  place  among  the  free,  sovereign 
nations.  Since  Russia's  seizure  cf  the  little 
land,  there  has  been  no  mercy,  no  Justice, 
no  salvation  in  sight  for  the  Lithuanians. 
They  are  now  a  pecple  in  bondage,  as  bitter 
as  any  that  ever  befell  any  people,  as  savage 
and  terrible  as  any  that  Babylon,  or  Rome, 
or  any  conqueror  ever  imposed  upon  any 
people. 

The  tide  will  turn.  The  day  of  reckoning 
will  come — perhaps  not  so  soon  as  the  more 
hopeful  Lithuanians  would  like,  but  surely. 
"The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  but  they 
grind  exceeding  fine."  The  leaven  of  freedom 
Is  forever  working.  Tyranny  cannot  endure. 
Injustice  cannot  prevail.  And  so  the  faith- 
ful folk  of  Lithuanian  stock  in  America,  cel- 
ebrating the  anniversary  of  their  former 
liberation  and  reasserting  their  right  to  free- 
dom, restating  their  Indubitable  claims  to 
Justice,  have  sound  reason  for  their  faith, 
their  hope. 

God  grant  that  America  and  Britain,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  freedom-loving  nations  of 
the  world,  stand  stcEdfast  for  the  freedom 
and  autonomy  of  the  Baltic  States  and  peo- 
ples, as  they  have  so  far  done;  grant  that 
there  may  be  no  wavering  in  their  supjxjrt 
of  the  rights  of  such  small  nations  to  liberty, 
and  sovereignty  over  their  own  land  and 
folk. 

All  honor  to  the  faith,  the  courage,  the  pa- 
tience of  the  Lithuanians,  who  dare  so  hero- 
ically to  assert  their  rights;  may  they  regain 
them  all! 


Gothing  Workers  Demand  Passage  of 
Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  should  like  to 
include  the  following  statement  from 
Jacob  S.  Potofsky.  general  secretary - 
treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America. 

This  organization  represents  325.000 
Americans,  many  of  them  veterans  of 
World  War  n.  I  believe  the  Members 
would  like  to  see  that  they  have  constit- 
uents who  feel  differently  on  the  housing 
problem  from  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

Hon.  Wright  Patman, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
representing  325.000  members  and  families, 
many  of  them  veterans  of  this  war,  whole- 
heartedly support  your  housing  bill  and  urge 
Its  passage  without  substitutes  or  crippling 
amendments.  Veterans'  housing  shortage  co 
critical  that  it  will  forever  be  a  blot  upon 
Congress  if  it  fails  to  make  low -cost  materlala 
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allable  to  them  after  their  sac- 
this   country   safe    and   free, 
e  will  never  understand  Con- 
would   place  private   housing 
real-estate  profits  above  essen- 
American    heroes.     We    con- 
on  your  fight  and  urge  you  to 
on    your    colleagues    American 
.•er  forget  any  failure  to  pass 
measure. 

Jacob  ^  skt. 

Secretary- 1  .    Amal- 

ted     Clothing     Workers     of 
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Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since 
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VANDCNBIJIC    POLICY    SOUNDLT    BASED 


Significant  speeches  of  the  year 

that  by  Senator  Abthcr  Van- 

he  repwrted  this  week  on  his 

t  London  as  an  American  dele- 

CjNO  meeting  in  London. 

exjaerience  at  the  UNO  session 

pri  found  impression,  he  told  his 

tijat  the  time  has  come  to  deal 

5Sia. 

States  and  Russia,  he  believes, 
ther  In  reasonable  harmony. 
.  we  must  be  ready  ( I)  to  speak 
Hussla  dees  and  (2)  to  sustain 
ust  as  vigorously  as  Russia  does 


therefore,  he  does  not  advocate  a 

appeasement.     Instead  he  Is  sug- 

we   be   firm   and   that   we   t>e 


articulate.  He  wants  the  United  States  to 
speak  out  arc!  t  that  our  policies  com- 

mand the  pc.  ..ey  merit. 

Obviously  he  is  not  in  sj-mpathy  with  those 
who  seem  to  be  of  the  impression  that  we 
must  soft-pedal  our  criticism  of  Russia  and 
that  we  must  retreat  from  our  objectives  to 
keep  the  Russian  bear  In  good  humor. 

Senator  Vanocnbexcs  Ideas  should  com- 
mand attention  because  of  the  experience 
from  wh!  his  deductions.    He  has 

been  In   :  the  past  2   months  at- 

tending the  UNO  dc  :is  where  he  h.as 

had  an  opportunity  t.  .uth  the  Russians 

and  to  .'?tudy  with  other  nations  the  problems 
of  the  world  Because  he  Is  a  competent  and 
qualified  'bserver.  we  s>h>  uld  heed  his  recom- 

l! 

;.  too,  Is  the  fact  that  hi?  oh«er- 
v;t;U)Hs  duplicate   thase  given   to  t'.  x 

Kills  Chamber  of  Commerce   last  D  

by  Representative  Karl  Mundt,  of  South  Da- 
kota. Just  after  he  had  returned  from  a  tcur 
of  Russia.  He  said  then  that  we  can  Ret 
alcng  with  Russia  but  that  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  speak  out  and  to  say  '"No"  to  that 
C'>utury  when  our  ideals  and  circumstances 
so  advise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Russia  Is  a  strong  nation 
and  she  respects  strength  rather  than 
vacillation.  In  her  choice  of  friends 
among  the  family  of  nations  she  is  at- 
tracted to  those  who  say  what  they  mean 
and  mean  what  they  say.  In  dcv  ' — -  ' 
a  pattern  of  international  n 
whereby  RU'^sia  and  America  can  jointly 
help  preserve  order,  equity,  and  peace  in 
the  world,  therefore,  it  is  important  that 
our  American  st-itesmen  be  both  definite 
and  firm.  A  continuation  of  the  ap- 
peasement attitudes  which  have  marred 
our  dealings  with  Ru>^sia  to  date  can  lead 
only  to  disdain  on  the  part  of  the  Ru>- 
sians  and  disillusionment  on  the  part  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 


Housing  Facilities  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Disabled  American  Vrrt».*NS. 

Tucson  Chapter.  No    4. 

February  26,  1946. 
Repr'  ve  Richard  Harless. 

K  .  -tative  from  Arizona, 

Washington.  D  C 

De.\r  Mr.  H.^rless:  At  a  meeting  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  Chapters  2.  4.  and  8. 
representing  a  membership  of  1.440.  held  on 
Friday.  February  22.  1946.  a  motion  was  made 
that  a  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Arizona  dele- 
gates In  Washington  setting  forth  the  plight 
of  the  World  War  II  veteran  In  obtaining 
housing  facilities  In  the  city  of  Tucson. 

-Be  it  resolved.  That  we,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  request  the  proper  gov- 
ernmental authorities  come  to  Tucson  and 
set  up  a  housing  program  for  World  War  II 
veterans  similar  to  that  projected  for  war 
workers  during  the  years  1942  through  1945." 

In  explanation  of  the  above  resolution,  we 
wish  to  cite  the  following  facts: 

1.  That  old  residences  now  are  selling  on 
the  average  for  about  twice  their  1940  valua. 


2  That  World  War  II  veterans  are  not  get- 
ting a  large  enough  percentage  of  the  avail- 
able building  suppliei;.  evidenced  by  the  erec- 
tion of  many  new  warehouses,  stores,  and 
large  homes  far  too  expensive  for  the  aver- 
age veteran. 

3.  That  many  veterrjis  are  coming  to 
southern  Arizona  for  health  reasons.  We 
feel  that  It  Is  a  governmental  obligation  to 
make  It  possible  for  the.se  men  to  be  able  to 
-  lltate  themselves 

i:  ■       .  ■  t'. 

Th.iiiktng   you   iur  nny   consideration   you 
may  yive  thi.s  matter,  we  are. 
Respectfully  youis. 

Edward  F.  Weil. 
Commander.  Chapter  4. 

John  Blackaz. 
Comma'fieT,  Chapter  2. 
P  -D. 

Virf  Cor.  .  Chapter  S. 


Selling  America  by  Short  Wave 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

t>F   SOLTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  ver>'  pertinent  and  informative  article 
by  Richard  L.  Strout,  carried  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  selling  America  by  short  wave: 

SELLING  AMERICA  ST  SHORT  WAVI 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Wash;-  ~        =•  ite  Department  now 

broaden  irt.tnt   "pfeches  and 

d  icvinii  :  u   coun- 

tries,    u  'ijends  on 

what  di.-;  n  is  made  of  the  great  govern- 

mental U.  .uii.uiting  plants  leased,  built,  or 
acquired  during  the  war. 

The  Associated  Press  recently  decided  not 
to  let  the  State  Department  use  Its  services 
as  one  of  the  sources  of  Its  news  broadcasts 
to  foreign  nations,  and  the  United  Press  fol- 
:  vpd  suit.  The  AP  and  UP  argued  that  the 
c.  vernment  cannot  engage  In  news  broad- 
casting without  creating  the  fear  of  propa- 
ganda. 

The  International  News  Service  Is  continu- 
ing its  service  to  the  (  (»nt.  At  the 
same  time  the  Associat.  continues  to 
furnish  Its  news  to  the  Bnu.sh  Broadcasting 
Corp  .  a  quasi-governmental  Institution,  and 
to  Tnss,  the  Russian  Government  news 
agency. 

During  the  war.  the  OWI  sent  out  exten- 
sive news,  as  did  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  Now  the  State  Department  wants 
to  continue  the  service,  on  a  greatly  reduced 
scale.  The  world.  It  says.  Is  eager  to  hear 
about  the  United  States.  Britain  and  Russia 
are  actively  distributing  news.  The  State 
Department  would  like  three  things:  (1) 
Appointment  of  information  officers  at  prin- 
cipal embassies  and  legations;  (2)  continu- 
ation of  Us  present  practice  of  distributing 
full  texts  of  Important  statements  and 
speeches,  sent  abroad  by  radio  telegraph, 
and  (3)  some  form  of  news  broadcasts. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  argument. 
Against  the  service  Is  the  dislike  of  Govern- 
ment competing  with  private  business,  the 
fear  of  propaganda,  the  reluctance  of  the  AP 
and  UP  to  being  connected  with  a  Govern- 
ment enterprise  which,  they  apprehend,  may 
not  only  constitute  propaganda  Itself,  but 
may  bring  them  under  foreign  suspicion  of 
being  Government  organs.  Carl  W  Ackerman, 
dean  of  the  Columbia  School  of  Journalism, 
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supports  th^'lr  position,  fts  docs  Edwin  L. 
Jamee,  managing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  who  declares  "there  may  arise  a  real 
laiue  of  objectivity  In  the  Governments 
news  coverage,  of  a  Presidential  campaign, 
for  Instance." 

The  withdrawal  of  AP  and  UP  will  not.  of 
Itaelf.  step  the  State  Department's  broad- 
casts, though  it  may  weaken  its  influence 
somewhat  by  clouding  It  with  suspicion 
abroad.  Ultimately.  Congress  will  determine 
whether  the  State  Department  activity  Is 
continued  by  voting  or  withholding  fimds. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  world  wants 
news  at>out  the  United  States.  Also  that 
some  of  tlie  news  It  Is  getving.  even  In  the 
moat  favorable  countries,  like  Britain.  Is 
sketchy.  Without  official  texts,  for  instance. 
It  wotild  be  hard  even  for  British  editorial 
writers  to  comment  satisfactorily  on  a  Tru- 
man speech  of  which  they  may  get  300  words 
b:  cable.  In  three  areas,  southeast  Eurcpe 
(Including  the  Balkaiisl,  In  the  Middle  tnst. 
and  In  southwest  Asia,  private  American 
news  agencies  have  few.  If  any,  clients.  If 
the  State  Department  short-wave  broadcasts 
end.  British  and  Soviet  brcadc.Tsu*  will  have 
the  field  to  themselves.  American  democracy 
wont  have  much  voice. 

"The  greatest  single  need  I  found  was  lor 
widespread  dissemination  of  news  and  In- 
formation concernlnr:  our  country,"  Maury 
Maverick,  retiring  Chairman  of  the  SmalUr 
War  Plants  Corporation,  said  recently  on  re- 
turning from  a  tour  of  the  Pacific. 

"The  outside  world  Is  eacer  for  more 
knowledge  of  America,"  commented  Herl)ert 
Agar,  editor  and  historian,  formerly  con- 
nected w.lh  war  news  dissemination. 

Ralph  MrOm,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution, unpaid  consultant  to  the  State  De- 
partment In  setting  up  its  Information  pro- 
gram, aFserts  that  the  State  Departments 
broadcasts  "are  neither  propaganda  nor  com- 
petition  In  the  dissemination  of  news," 

Recent  debates  In  Parliament  show  no 
Biflis  of  dropping  the  B.  B,  C,  overseas  broad- 
ea*ta.  Among  other  things,  officials  say  thry 
are  good-will  factors  In  selling  British  goods 
abroad. 

The  question  Is  literally  stUl  In  the  air," 
The  trade  Journal.  Editor  and  Publisher,  has 
Rsktd  thf-  AP  and  UP  to  reconsider  their  ac- 
tloo.  while  unsympathetic  Time  magazine 
asserts  they  are  motivated  by  reasons  which 
It  calls  obscurely  mystical. 

Stnmg  arguments,  perhaps,  can  be  made 
on  either  side,  at  least  as  to  methods.  But 
over  the  need  of  telling  the  world  about 
American  democracy,  there  seems  little  dis- 
agreement. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  two  wires 
I  have  received,  one  from  Mr.  Ferd 
Kramer,  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
Housing  Council  of  Chicago,  and  one 
from  Mr.  Louis  Wirth.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Chicago  Housing 
Crisis,  Chicago,  111.: 

Chicago,  III.,  March  4,  194G. 
Hon,  Emilt  Taft  Douglas, 

House  of  Reprcseniathes, 

Wa.'^hington.  D.  C: 

We  consider  pa.ssrso  of  premium  payment 
plan  being  voted  on  in  Patinan  bill  today  Ley 


to  accomplishment  of  entire  Wyatt  program. 
Veteran  hous.ng  crisis  In  Chicago  grows  more 
desperate  dally.  Must  have  action.  Urge 
you  lend  full  support  to  passage  of  premium 
payment  provision  today  and  all  other  leg- 
islation needed  to  implement  Wyatt  pro- 
gram. 

Mmtopoi-rrAN  Hot^siwc 

Council  or  Chtcaco. 

Fred  Kramer.  President. 


Chtcaco,  III..  March  4,  1946. 
Hon,  Emilt  Taft  DorcLAS. 

Washingtori.  D.  C: 

Urge  Immediate  enactment  of  entire  pro- 
gram suggested  by  Admlnlstrat<ir  Wyatt. 
We  vigorously  protest  sgalnst  any  crippling 
amendment  or  vetoing  of  premium  payments 
since  we  regard  them  as  essential  to  prevent 
Inflationary  price  Increases  and  for  full  mo- 
bilization of  capacity  to  produce, 

COMMrrTEE   ON   THE 

Chicago  Holtsing  Crises. 
Lons  Wirth,  Chairman. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or  Missorai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remaiks 
in  the  RrcoRD.  I  wish  at  this  point  to  in- 
clude the  following  remarks  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Patman  bill.  H.  R.  4761,  to 
amend  the  National  Housing  Act. 

I  have  been  wondering  if  this  plan,  the 
Patman  bill,  which  proposes  to  give  serv- 
icemen homes  and  about  which  we  have 
been  doing  so  much  talking,  will  do  the 
job. 

or  course,  we  all  want  to  see  our  serv- 
icemen have  a  place  to  live,  but  will  this 
plan  succeed?  A  plan  conceived.  I  fear, 
mo.'^tly  by  inexperienced  theorists,  econ- 
omist';.  and  analysts,  quite  a  few  of 
whom  have  not  even  had  any  real  busi- 
ness experience,  say  nothing  about  build- 
ing or  property  experience — I  mean  by 
that  statement  properties  other  than 
their  homes  that  they  have  rented,  sold, 
or  bought  on  the  open  market. 

If  this  plan  is  adopted  1  think  I  can 
visualize  what  it  will  do  to  the  small-town 
lumber  and  building-material  dealers. 
The  fabricators  will  pet  what  meaRer 
supply  of  building  material  is  available 
while  the  small-town  markets  and  farm- 
ers— where  houses  are  even  scarcer  in 
proportion  than  in  the  cities — cannot  get 
materials  for  their  servicemen. 

Here  are  the  materials  that  miL<;t  be 
produced  which  are  subject  to  distribu- 
tion controls  through  priorities:  lumber, 
concrete  block,  clay  sewer  pipe,  struc- 
tural clay  tile,  cast-iron  soil  pipe,  cast- 
iron  radiation,  common  brick,  millwoik, 
face  brick,  gj^p.sum  board,  gypsum  lath, 
and  bathtubs.  What  has  happened  that 
all  these  essential  building  materials  are 
lacking?  Have  we  exhausted  raw  ma- 
terial supply?   Or  plant  production?   No. 

Here,  for  example.  Ls  an  instance  of 
OPA  action  that  hrs  resulted  in  increased 
production.  After  6  months'  delay,  OPA 
granted  a  4  to  10  percent  price  ad- 
justment that  allowed  125  of  400  closed 


brick  and  tile  plants  to  reopen.  Tliis 
price  adjustment  allowed  these  plants 
and  400  others  that  had  been  operating, 
to  hire  needed  labor.  As  a  result,  in  the 
next  quarter,  production  rose  35  per- 
cent. 

But  in  hardwood  flooring,  siding,  ply- 
wood, millwork.  and  construction  lum- 
ber. OPA  clings  to  its  wartime  formulas. 
Instead.  OPA  follows  the  unrealistic  pol- 
icy of  allowing  premium  prices  to  mills 
for  producing  lumber  fqr  such  things  as 
export  to  foreign  countries  and  for  iien^s 
that  were  needed  in  wartime  industries. 

In  1925  a  million  homes  were  built  by 
private  industry,  and  homes  will  not  be 
built  now  unless  private  indtistry  builds 
them. 

Will  the  housing  expediter  do  like  the 
War  Production  Board  did  during  the 
war — flounder  around  until  the  President 
had  to  call  in  men  with  exien.sive  busi- 
ness experience,  such  as  Mr.  Wilson,  to 
get  war  materials  produced  and  Mr. 
Jeffers  to  get  rubber  produced  in  suffi- 
cient supply?  Is  this  a  carefully  camou- 
flaged political  scheme  to  get  another 
huge  Federal  bureau  going  so  there  will 
be  more  voles  for  the  fall  election?  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  this  body  since 
January  1943  and  have  heard  a  lot  of 
speeches  by  my  colleagues  on  this  floor 
condemning  bureaus  and  bureaucrats. 
Now  we  reverse  ourselves  and  endeavor 
to  set  up  a  bureau  that  will  be  one  cf 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  yet 
established. 

Why  not  let  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
handle  this  project  if  the  Government 
must  get  deeper  into  the  buildim? 
business?  The  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  Committee  is  in  the  building 
business  and  has  had  a  chance  to  see  and 
learn  about  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
and  its  operation.  It  is  staffed  with  men 
who  have  buildings  experience:  It  is 
already  going  and  could  handle  this  Pat- 
man brainstorm,  if  the  Government  in- 
sists on  getting  in  the  building  business 
and  competing  with  private  business. 

As  evidence  of  its  ability  to  build 
houses,  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  one 
operation,  let  contracts  for  49,000  houses 
in  5  weeks'  time  and  has  actually  built 
90,000  houses,  so  if  we  must  have  a  bureau 
dabbling  in  the  building  field  why  not 
call  in  the  Federal  Works  Agencv,  which 
I  am  satisfied  can  do  the  job  without  in- 
creasing its  personnel? 

I  think  all  that  needs  to  be  done  to  get 
houses  going  is  to  take  the  OPA  off  the 
necks  of  the  manufacturers  of  buildint; 
materials  and  the  retail  lumber  ard 
building-material  dealers  of  the  countiy. 
Everyone,  I  am  sure,  will  agre:'  with  me 
that  it  took  production  to  win  the  war — 
now  at  this  stage  of  reconversion  It  will 
take  production  to  win  the  economic  and 
psychological  peace,  not  only  here  in 
America  but  all  over  the  world. 

Comptroller  Lindsay  Warren  says 
there  are  10  agencies  in  Federal  con- 
struction. 10  in  materials  and  construc- 
tion and  now  we  have  a  plan  before  us 
to  set  up  the  biggest  one  yet. 

The  Patman  bill  is  unsatisfactory  and 
the  Wolcott  substitute,  while  it  is  an  im- 
provement, does  not  insure  production 
and  without  production  priorities  will 
not  be  worth  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
written. ' 
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K.'«  Program  for  2,700,000 
Homes  for  Vets 


or   TE.X.AS 


Mr.    Speaker,    under 
end  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
the  following  article  from 
b^u^ry  7.  1946: 

s  PnocRAM  FOR  2,700  000  Homes 
.\N  To  Complete  520.000.000.- 
IN  22  Months 

Jy   Gordon    H    Cole) 

February   7. — Wilson   Wyatt, 

Administrator,    has    rc- 

House  approval  on  a  new  emcr- 

program  for  construction  of 

homes  for  veterans  within  the 

ths.  It   was  learned  today. 

sram,  aiming  for  an  estimated 

in  new  housing  within  2  years, 

ambitious   home   construction 

attempted  by  the  United  States 

The  Nation's  construction  rec- 

waa  Just  over  900.000  dwell- 

biillt  in  a  single  year. 

ceipent  of  Wyatt  s  program  Is  ex- 

the  next  24  hours. 


TO  err    PRrORTTT 

:  ormal  announcement.  Wyatt  Is 

)rder  postponement  of  virtually 

comrierclal.  Industrial,  and  other  de- 

ccusiructlon  until  the  veterans  have 


400.000  new   homes  this  year. 

Wyatts    predecessor,    John    B. 

att  is  raising  the  Government's 

for   1000  000  new  homes  by 

this  year,  and  1.700,000  addi- 

by  the  end  of  1947. 

a  goal.  Wyatt  has  been  forced 

old  "building-as-usual"  philcs- 

enfeebled  earlier  Government 

cope   with    the   housing  short- 

ional    materials    and    conven- 

are  expected  to  produce 

the  new  homes. 

Wyatt  is  proposing  substantial 

to  encourage  the  production 

and    fac  ory-built    houses. 
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WTATTS  PROGRAM 

production   is   to   be  used,   under 

to  provide  low-cost  homes 

than  85.000.     At  present  ma- 

(^onventional  contractors  are  vlr- 

out  of  this  lowest  price  range 

petition  is  expected  with  regu- 


prctram  further  provides: 

and  municipal  operation  of  the 
city  assistance  to  help  the  Fed- 
t  keep  nonessential  building 
up  scarce  materials. 

ies  are  to  be  paid  material 

1  bsorb  wage  Increases  necessary 

without  raising  the  price  to 


Markets  are  to  be  guaranteed  material  pro- 
ducers. Premium  payments  will  be  consid- 
ered for  producers  who  raise  output  over 
the  established  quota. 

The  Government  is  to  absorb  undue  risk 
In  experimentation  with  new  materials  and 
new   production  methods. 

Tax  incentives  are  to  be  offered  new  firms 
who  take  exceptional  risks  In  the  use  of  war 
plants  for  the  production  of  materials,  parts, 
or  completed  homes. 

A  program  has  been  worked  out  for  re- 
cruiting and  training  1.500.000  new  building 
materials  and  building  trades  workers. 

As  an  essential  part  of  this  program.  Wyatt 
Is  renewing  his  request  for  price  ceilings  on 
ner/  hoi;s?s,  old  hovses.  and  on  vacant  lots. 

All  new  construction  will  be  for  veterans. 
Non.veteran  families  will  be  required  to  prove 
hardship  to  be  entitled  to  new  housing  dur- 
ing  this  program. 

To  take  care  of  the  long-range  housing 
needs  of  the  Nation.  Wyatt  is  uf^ing  enact- 
ment of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Taft  housing 
bill,  now  pending  in  the  Senate. 


Some  of  the  Fruits  of  Our  War — Ghan- 
in«s  From  1  Day's  Issue  of  a  Wash- 
ington Newspaper 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

OF  ID.^HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing articles; 

American  Investments  Abroad  to  Rem.un 
Tangled  for  Years 

(By  Asoociated  Press) 

Under  plans  laid  down  at  Potsdam.  Ger- 
many will  be  stripped  of  its  industrial  war 
potential,  and  its  manufacturing  output  for 
e.xport  will  be  limited  to  what  the  country 
must  pay  for  imports  essential  to  its  domestic 
economy. 

Industrial  machinery  beyond  this  basic 
core  will  be  dismantled  and.  in  most  cases, 
be  used  as  reparations  to  replace  and  re- 
habilitate industries  looted  or  devastated  by 
the  Nazis  through  )ut  Europe. 

Government  officials  said  some  of  this  ma- 
chinery will  be  American  owned.  They  esti- 
mated that  American  Investments  in  Ger- 
many before  the  war  totaled  approximately 
tl. 300 .000.000. 

OPPORTrNITT  to  BUT 

Under  present  plans,  the  American  owners 
would  be  given  first  opportunity  to  purchase 
their  own  property,  for  uss  somewhere  out- 
side Gernuiny.  while  retatnir.p  a  claim  for 
war  damage  against  the  Government.  But 
this  procedure  has  not  received,  as  yet.  the 
wholthearied  approval  of  this  Government. 


(By  Richard  Gushing) 
Dairen.  Manchvria.  February  26  (De- 
layed).—This  port  city  of  Manchuria,  oc- 
cupied by  Red  Army  troops,  is  considered 
by  the  Russians  as  their  own  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  moment.  From  all  indications, 
they  are  In  a  forceful  condition  to  stay. 

Full-dress  Red  Army  maneuvers  are  being 
held  over  extensive  areas  of  the  rolling  coun- 
try to  the  north  of  Dairen. 

The  Russians  have  built  tremendous  mili- 
tary strength  In  Dairen.  30  miles  from  the 
big  naval  base  at  Port  Arthur  and  clearly 
are  seen  to  be  taking  a  strong  hold  here. 


CLOSE    StTRVEILLANCE 

Official  Soviet  secret  police  are  keeping 
foreigners  under  close  surveillance. 

Huge  quantities  of  Industrial  machinery, 
I  have  been  informed  reliably,  have  been 
taken  from  Manchurian  factories  as  booty 
of  the  Ru5sians'  10-day  war  and  shipped  to 
Vladivostok.  I  was  told  that  80  percent 
of  the  equipment  of  the  Anshan  steelworks 
between  Dairen  and  Mukden  was  put  aboard 
30  freighters  which  sailed  for  Vladivostok  in 
a  convoy  last  year. 

(In  a  broadcast  from  Tientsin.  China,  moni- 
tored in  San  Francisco  by  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co..  Frederick  B  Opper.  of  ABC. 
said  20  of  the  30  ships  were  Liberty  ships 
lend-leased  to  Russia  by  the  United  States.) 

Staff  Sgt  Dick  Wilklns.  of  New  York,  of  the 
Army  newspaper  Stars  and  Stripes.  Associated 
Press  photographer  Julian  Wilson,  of  Louis- 
ville. Ky..  and  I  rode  Into  Dairen  on  Soviet 
trains  yesterday. 

Mile  after  mile  we  saw  Red  forces  In  mili- 
tary maneuvers.  They  employed  tanks,  mor- 
tars, and  antiaircraft  guns.  American  lease- 
lend  tanks  were  in  evidence. 

BIG  batteries  seen 

As  we  neared  Dairen  we  could  see,  on 
either  side,  fully  equipped  soldiers  crawling 
across  fields  on  their  bellies  in  mock  battle 
rows.  R^w.s  of  surprisingly  big  antiaircraft 
batteries  were  being  placed  in  strategic  spots. 

The  Soviet  commandant  at  Dairen.  stocky 
Lt.  Gen.  George  Kirilovltch  Rostov,  obviously 
was  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  American 
newsmen  in  this  bristling  garri.son  port. 

He  d:cl.-.rcd  that  we  "were  not  In  Man- 
churia." thit  our  China  theater  credentials 
were  Invahd  and  that  we  definitely  were  out 
of  place. 

The  general  Informed  us  we  would  be  re- 
stricted to  a  hotel,  guarded  and  dispatched 
to  Mukden  on  the  next  train.  Refusing  to 
grant  an  interview,  he  suggested  we  remain 
in  our  rooms  so  our  "security  would  not  be 
endangered." 

Today  we  were  taken  under  arre.st  to  the 
railroad  station  by  three  armed  guards  and 
put  aboard  a  troop  train. 

Considerable  mystery  has  surrounded  the 
recent  disappearance  of  several  Dairen  White 
Rusjuns,   one   an    Interpreter   for   the  Reds. 

"White  Russians  arent  treated  any  too 
well  by  the  Reds."  I  was  informed. 

"We  don't  like  to  work  for  the  Soviets 
You  never  know  what  will  happen  to  you 
when  they  dont  need  you  any  more." 

Firrr    Thousand    Russmns    in    Nazi    Armt 

Turned  Over  to  Soviet  by  United  States 
(By  the  Associated  Press i 

Frankfurt.  March  2 —The  United  States 
Army  has  turned  over  to  .Soviet  Russia  more 
'  for  Germany 

^'  ;        .an  nationals. 

Prisoner  cf  war  camps  in  the  American 
zone  are  nearly  empty  of  the  Russians.  It  Is 
explained  here  that  under  an  agreement  at 
Yalta  the  United  States  committed  Itself  to 
turn  ever  to  the  Soviet  Union  all  Russian 
citizens  who  were  captured  in  German  uni- 
forms, who  were  members  of  the  Red  Army 
and  could  not  show  discharges,  or  who  were 
accused  by  Russia  of  voluntarily  giving  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 

This  was  to  be  done  without  regard  to  their 
personal  wishes,  and  by  force  if  necessary. 

What  awaits  these  men  In  Russian  terri- 
tory Is  not  known  here,  but  frenzied  efforts 
by  some  of  them  to  escape  going  there  Indi- 
cates that  they  do  not  contemplate  the  pros- 
pect with  pleasure  At  Ica-t  10  have  com- 
mitted suicide.  Others  I  themselves 
and  many  have  forcibly  :  ;  attempts  by 
their  American  captors  to  put  them  on  trains 
headed  for  Russia. 

Many  of  the  suspects  try  to  hide  their  na- 
tionality and  the  Job  of  finding  them  among 
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millions  of  prisoners  Is  difficult.  Russian  In- 
vestigators scan  the  prisoner  of  war  rosters 
and  point  out  those  they  suspect.  However, 
all  suspects  receive  hearings  from  Joint  Rus- 
Blan-Amerlcan  .screening  boards. 

Or.ly  about  700  of  the  suspects  remain  in 
the  American  zone. 


Mukden,  February  28  (Delayed). — MaJ. 
Gen.  Ancircl  Kovtounstankevitch,  Soviet 
commandant  In  Mukden,  told  American  cor- 
respondents today  that  Japanese  prisoners 
of  war  In  this  area  are  being  sent  to  Siljerlan 
camps  Instead  c'  being  repatriated 

The  f,'eneral  said  he  did  not  know  precisely 
where  they  were  sent  or  for  what  purpose, 
only  that  they  were  disarmed  and  dispatched 
to  Siberia  by  train. 

The  general  had  been  asked  whether  the 
Japanese  had  been  sent  north  as  slave  labor 
crews  In  the  same  manner  Germans  were  em- 
ployed In  Russian  reconstruction.  He  said 
h"  was  surprised  such  a  question  could  be 
asked. 


(By  the  Associated  Press) 
Nuernberg.  March  2 — The  International 
Militaty  Tribunal  in  a  closed  session  today 
deliberated  the  prosecution  demand  for  a 
criminal  Judgment  against  six  Nazi  organl- 
zntions — the  SA  (storm  troopers),  the  SS 
(Elite  Guard) ,  the  Leadership  Corps.  Gestapo. 
Reich  Cabinet,  and  the  high  command  and 
G?neral  S.aff. 

If  the  tribunal  holds  that  the  six  organi- 
zations are  criminal,  the  prosecution  esti- 
mated that  approximately  2,000.000  Germans 
might  be  liable  to  punishment.  The  defense 
taid  7.0C0.0J0.  including  the  turn-over  In 
membership  in  the  organizations,  would  be 
liable. 


Labor's  Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

OF   NEW  JER;  EV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
-  Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  lo  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  am  including  a  speech  recently 
made  by  the  Honorable  John  C.  Knox, 
judge  of  the  United  Slates  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  Dstrict  of  New  York, 
on  the  subject  of  labor  unrest,  on  Febru- 
ary 28  before  the  One  Hundred  Club  in 
New,  York  City. 

Judtie  Knox  .'ipeaks  with  authority  and 
commands  the  respect  of  every  American 
citizen.  No  one.  by  the  wildest  stretch 
of  the  imagination,  could  call  Judge 
Knox  a  labor-bailer.  He  is  a  sincere 
friend  of  labor  and  in  this  addre.ss  he 
shews  his  concern  about  its  irrespon.«;ible 
leadership.  He  approaches  this  .subject 
in  a  calm,  judicial  manner  with  a  back- 
pround  of  definite  experience  in  the  set- 
tlement of  labor  disputes. 

I  endorse  his  views  most  heartily  as 
being  sound  and  thorouRhly  American 
and  as  representing  the  ideas  of  the  true 
friends  of  labor,  who  look  for  a  better 
understanding  between  industry  and  the 
workingman.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  it  shouldn't  be  brought  about 
and  men  like  Judge  Knox  contribute  im- 
measurably to  that  end. 
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The- speech  follows: 

My  presence  here  tonight  Is  due,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  fact  that  recently  I  gave  an  Inter- 
view to  a  newspaper  reporter  and  was  bold 
enough  to  suggest  that  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor  should  be  settled  peace- 
fully, rather  than  by  gage  of  battle.  That 
suggestion  met  with  a  response  that  is  little 
short  of  amazing,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
some  of  your  members  thought  it  worthy  of 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  this  organization. 

You  should  understand  at  the  outset  that 
I  make  no  pretense  of  being  an  expert  upon 
labor's  relationship  with  capital.  I  have, 
nevertheless,  had  some  experience  in  dealing 
with  labor  unions.  A  few  years  ago.  when 
the  fur  workers'  union  was  dominated  by 
Louis  Lepke  and  Jacob  Gurrah.  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  brutalities  that  char- 
acterized their  activities.  Included  among 
these  were  bombings,  arson,  stabbing,  acid- 
throwing,  and  probably  murder.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  In  which  these  dis- 
orders were  revealed,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
send  both  of  these  ruffians  to  jail.  Lepke. 
you  may  remember,  was  later  convicted  of 
homicide,  and  died  In  the  electric  chair. 

It  may  also  interest  you  to  know  that, 
over  the  past  10  years,  I  have  arbitrated 
numerous  disputes  between  unions  and  man- 
ag?ment.  These  arbitrations  have  had  to 
do  with  numerous  differences  that  had  arisen 
between  the  electrical  workers'  union  and 
New  York  newspapers — the  typographical 
union  and  Newark  newspapers — and,  most  re- 
cently, with  a  dispute  between  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.  and  its  elevator  operators. 

In  addition  to  this  experience,  I  have  been 
a  Federal  judge  for  almost  28  years.  Within 
that  time,  and  In  the  trial  of  a  thousand 
lawsuits,  I  have  ccme  to  know  the  processes 
by  which  involved  and  complicated  questions 
between  opposing  litigants  can  be  adjudicated 
peaceably.  Justly,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  of  the  parties  and  the  public.  Similar 
processes.  In  my  Judgment,  can  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  the  labor  troubles  that  have  so 
long  plagued  the  land  in  which  we  live.  If 
there  be  merit  in  the  thought  that  I  indulge, 
it  Is  high  time  that  thci^e  processes  be  put 
Into  operation. 

From  the  day  on  which  Cain  killed  Abel, 
human  beings  have  engaged  in  strife,  con- 
troversy, and  cavil.  They  will.  I  fear,  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  crack  of  doom.  It, 
therefore,  becomes  a  ta;-k  of  civilization, 
not  alone  to  prevent  wars  among  the  nations 
of  the  world,  but  to  see  to  it  that  capital,  on 
one  hand,  and  labor,  on  the  other,  shall  be 
required  to  settle  their  controversies  without 
breaches  of  the  public  peace. 

TRIAL  BT  combat 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  su'ojects  might,  in  resolving 
their  disputes,  resort  to  trial  by  battle.  Each 
of  the  disputants  could  choose  his  cham- 
pion, and  these  two,  on  a  day  appointed, 
would  repair  to  a  60-foot  square  to  engage 
In  physical  combat.  They  would  be  slccom- 
panied  by  -scarlet-robed  Judges  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  as  well  as  by  sergeants  of 
law.  This  meeting  would  take  place  at  sun- 
rise, and,  upon  proclnmatlon  that  the  court 
was  In  session,  a  knight  would  introduce 
the  champions. 

The  gladiators  would  be  dressed  in  armor 
with  red  sandals.  Their  limbs  were  bare 
below  the  knees  and  the  elbows.  Arming 
themselves  with  4-foot  batons,  each  of  the 
contestants  wearing  four-cornered  targets, 
the  men  would  begin  their  battle.  If  one 
did  not  vanquish  the  other  before  sundown, 
they  were  required  to  fight  until  stars  shone 
in  the  sky.  When  this  occurred — and  if  the 
case  were  one  between  a  tenant  and  his  land- 
lord— the  tenant  won  his  suit.  This  would 
follow,  too,  If  the  tenant's  champion  was  the 
victor.     However,  If  the  tenant's  champion 


went  to  his  death,  or  turned  craven,  the 
landlord  was  entitled  to  Judgment. 

Thus,  In  a  bygone  day,  lawsuits  were  tried. 
This  procedure,  without  any  semblance  of 
right  or  Justice  about  It,  now  seems  un- 
civilized and  ridiculous.  And  so  It  was. 
At  the  same  time,  it  possessed  one  cardinal 
virtue:  The  gladiators  fought  each  other  and 
did  not  disturb  the  public  peace. 

But,  here  In  America — when  strikes  and 
lock-cuts  occur — the  combatants  not  only 
fight  each  other,  but  engage  in  mortal  com- 
bat with  you  and  with  me.  Moreover,  their 
acts  are  condoned  by  law  and  excused  by 
public  authority.      Let  me  illustrate: 

A  little  more  than  2  wee'ics  ago  this  town 
was  a  beleaguered  city.  Due  to  a  strike  of 
some  3.000  men,  6.000.000  people.  In  almost 
zero  weather,  were  cut  off  rom  their  supply 
cf  fuel.  Tugboats,  it  is  true,  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  Government,  but  this,  so  far  as 
the  strikers  were  concerned,  was  an  idle  ges- 
ture. They  disdained  to  work  for  the  United 
States. 

Rather  than  do  so.  the  workers  decided — 
for  all  they  cared — that  the  aged,  the  Infirm, 
the  sick,  and  the  young  might  freeze  to  death. 
Upon  their  refusal  to  work,  what  happened? 
Did  the  Government  operate  the  boats?  It 
did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

What  would  it  have  done  had  3.000  German 
or  Japanese  soldiers  cut  the  supply  line  on 
which  this  city  depends  for  comfort,  health, 
and  life  itself?  The  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  would  have  'ome  to  our  res- 
cue, and  we  would  have  had  our  fuel  In  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  tell  the  tale.  But  not 
so  in  this  case.  A  labor  union  was  involved, 
and  the  power  and  might  of  government — 
strong  enough  to  bring  Germany  and  Japan 
to  their  knees — Suddenly  lapsed  into  a  state 
of  impotence. 

merchants  penalized 

What  then  took  place?  A  peaceful  com- 
munity was  put  under  a  regime  that  was 
nothing  less  than  martial  law.  Business 
houses,  places  of  amusement,  public  schools, 
and  places  of  worship  were  told  to  close  their 
doors,  and  they  did.  For  this  dislocation  of 
normal  city  life  the  merchants  of  New  York 
were  penalized  to  the  extent  of  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars.  Immediately  following 
this  period  of  inconvenience,  danger,  and 
loss  something  happened.    It  was  this: 

On  the  next  day  the  owners  of  the  tug- 
boats, together  with  their  operatives,  quickly 
decided  that  their  dispute  was  one  that 
might  amicably  be  settled,  and  the  siege  of 
New  York  was  lifted.  Three  arbitrators  are 
now  engaged  in  adjusting  the  differences  that 
caused  the  strike.  But  when  they  make  their 
decision  who  knows  for  certain  that  It  will 
be  enforced?  The  country's  steelworkers 
failed  to  observe  the  terms  of  their  contract. 
Other  unions  may,  if  they  choose,  do  like- 
wise. If  so,  we  may  again  be  subjected  to  a 
state  of  siege.  ' 

You  should  know,  at  this  point,  that  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  labor  unions.  Were  It 
not  for  them,  the  workers  in  industry,  due 
to  the  selfishness  cf  management,  would  face 
a  barren  and  unhappy  future.  Unionism  has 
done  much  to  dignify  their  callings,  and  to 
raise  their  standards  of  living.  I  devcutly 
hope  these  accomplishments  will  be  both 
secured  and  bettere<l.  I  don't,  however,  sub- 
scribe to  the  idea  that  the  rights  cf  labor 
are  tuperior  to  those  of  the  public.  In  my 
Judgment,  both  capital  and  labor  should 
be  required  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
rigors  of  law  and  order  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  welfare. 

COURTS   of'  peace 

Now,  In  what  I  am  abcut  to  say,  I  wish  you 
to  know  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the  use  cf 
conciliation  and  arbitration  in  labor  disputes. 
If  these  devices,  or  either  of  them,  can  be 
effectively  employed  to  bring  about  and 
maintain     harmonious     relations     between 
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pallty.  and  entitled  to  benefits  not  ordinar- 
ily available  to  the  workers  in  private  indus- 
try. And  who  was  primarily  responsible  for 
that  threat  to  our  convenience  and  safety? 
That  answer  Is  easy.  His  name  is  Quill,  and. 
what  is  more,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Sworn  to  protect  and  defend  the  rights  of 
the  populace  whose  laws  be  helps  to  make, 
his  loyalty  to  his  union  takes  precedence  over 
his  allegiance  to  the  public  which  elected 
him  to  office.  Unless  we  are  alert  and  ready 
to  protect  ourselves.  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  union  labor — a  distinct  minority  of  the 
population — will  rule  the  majority.  And.  If 
this  cornea  about,  it  will  rule  with  a  hand 
that  Is  both  hard  and  ruthless. 

When  labor  unions  countenance  strife  and 
disorder,  and  when,  fearful  of  the  loss  of  in- 
come and  numerical  strength,  they  tolerate 
racketeering  upon  the  part  of  subordinate 
locals.  It  Is  high  time  that  the  public  cease 
to  listea  to  the  emotional  appeals  with  which 
labor  dins  our  ears,  and  insist  that,  when 
Ubor  speaks,  it  shall  do  so.  not  only  with 
reasonableness  and  realism,  but  with  a  sense 
of  iu  own  rfponatNUty  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Let  us  face  the  fact  that  if  some  of  our 
leaders  of  labor  be  not  curbed,  they  may. 
conceivably,  wreck  industry,  destroy  the  cap- 
italistic system,  and  change  our  form  of  gi  v- 
ernmer.t.  Within  my  own  courtroom,  a  com- 
munistic labor  leader  has  declared  tliat.  if 
the  court  could  not  find  the  money  with 
V  meet  his  demands,  it  would  be  well 

t   th"  company,  whose  aflaus  were 
•o  be  operated  by  I's 
.,  were  the  true  cwn- 
Li  property. 

As  between  labor  and  government,  as  be- 
tween capital  and  government:  as  between 
anybody  and  government.  I  stand  for  the  au- 
thority of  government — and  the  present  form 
of  government — over  each  and  all  of  them! 

It  were  we!!  tha*  al!  of  us  should  now  reach 
the  L  be  free,  and 

if  11.  .  ,  J    .-      •- ^3  of  freedom. 

they  should  no  longer  toy  witli  the  thought 
that  the  ideology  either  of  fa£clsm  or  com- 
munism will  give  relief  from  the  tilbulation 
that  atSIcts  us. 


e::.i  . 
ers  vt 


Lobbyists  Attempting  To  Control  Votes 
of  Congress — Patman  Cuarges  Real- 
Estate  Spokesmen  With  Attempting  To 
Dupe  Legitimate  Builders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.TT.'KTrVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.    PATMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
permission  to  extend  my  i  ,  in  the 

CONCKESSIONAL   RECX)RD.  I like  to 

include  the  script  of  a  radio  debate  be- 
tween myself  and  the  able  Congressman 
from  California.  Representative  Carl 
HiNSHAW.  which  was  broadcast  over 
WINX  on  Sunday.  March  3.  at  12:15 
p.  m.,  on  a  program  entitled  "Is  Congress 
Doing  the  Job?" 

Mr.  HAjtT.  This  is  Ed  Hart  speaking  to  you 
from  Washington.  On  January  3  President 
Trtmian  told  the  people  that  we  urgently 
need  S.OOO.OCO  additional  homes  now.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  this  is  an  emergency 
problem  which  calls  for  an  emergency  meth- 
od of  solution.  The  administration  forces  in 
Congress  were  slow  to  act.  Then  one  day  the 
President's  Housing   Expediter,   Mr.   Wilaott 


Wyatt,  stated.  In  effect,  that  every  day  Con- 
gress fiddled  3.000  houses  were  never  built. 
That  statement  burned  white  anger  In  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  were  looking  In  vain 
for  a  place  to  live. 

Recently  Congress  began  consideration  of 
the  housing  bill— the  Patman  housing  bill — 
an  administration  measure.  One  of  our 
guests  today  is  Representative  Wricrt  Pat- 
maw.  Democrat,  of  Texas,  author  of  that  bill. 
He  will  present  his  ca;e.  Our  other  guest  is 
Representative  Carl  Himshaw.  Republican,  of 
California,  who  states  most  emphatically  that 
he  is  not  against  a  housing  program,  but  that 
he  does  oppose  the  particular  Patman -Wyatt- 
administration  prcgram. 

Gentlemen.  In  your  opinion  has  Congress 
been  obstructing  or  aiding  administrative 
efforts  to  do  something  about  the  scandalous 
housing  shortage?    Congressman  Patman. 

Mr.  Patuait.  Mr.  Hart,  last  November  I  of- 
fered the  Congress  a  practical  housing  bill 
emtxxlying  the  main  features  of  President 
Truman's  progrem.    It  had  three  objectives: 
First,  to  increa5    — -*   rtlon  of  building  ma- 
terials through  ;  e  price  increases  and 
:.u  to  producer.*!,  in  order  to 
,  rrum  volume  of  the  lumber 
nd.  to  channel  scarce 

:: homes  tvr  veterans. 

Third,  to  kill  off  inflationary  speculation  In 
existing  homes  imtll  production  starts. 

My  bill  Is  simple— it  U  work;ible— but  what 
has  happened  Is  unpardonable.    I  very 

hiPh   rerrprd   for  Congressman    i  a-,   rf 

'  -y  able,  sincere  oppoiiciu  in  this 

what  I  say  Is  not  personal,  either 
as  to  him  or  any  other  individual. 

I  accuse  the  lobbyists  of  the  speculative 
real-estate  interests— the  paid  disciples  of 
those  who  worship  the  great  pod  greed — of 
working  incessantly,  spending  fh.  u^nnds  of 


.8  to 

ilarly 

the   Job  here  on 
D.  C.    The  veter- 


''  'o  sabotage  the 

;  homes   fur    Ani- 

\t'te;.iiis. 

They  are  milltantly  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  Washington 
ans  are  being  lulled  to  sleep,  evidently,  be- 
cause many  of  these  opponents  are  telling 
them  that  they  are  for  the  veterans.  Yes; 
they  are  for  them,  but  they  oppose  the  only 
plan  that  Is  offered,  and  they  do  nr- 

any  plan  of  their  own  to  help  the    .       s 

get  houses. 

Not  since  the  multi-mllllcn-dollar  Wall 
Street  lobby  against  the  Holding  Company 
Act  of  the  mid  thirties  has  Washingtc  n  seen 
such  an  arrogant  attempt  to  con;r<  1  the 
votf  ^ress. 

I ..  .ese  lobbyists  and  their  employers 

of  attempting  to  profiteer  out  of  the  misery  of 
the  American  people  who  cannot  find  a  place 
to  live. 

I  accuse  them  of  organising  a  campaign 
built  on  deliberate  falsehood  and  Innuendo. 
I  already  have  requested  the  FBI  to  investi- 
liate  one  set  of  forged  telegrams  stmt  from 
TexH  'igressmen. 

I;  "^m  of  attempting  to  dupe  leeltl- 

mjite  builders  with  such  staterr.ents  as  ifM: 
That  this  program  to  build  more  hr       -  -     i 
put  half  the  builders  of  the  Unit*  . 
out  of  btialncas. 

I  accuse  them  of  urging  Congressmen  to 
stoop  to  personal  vUiflcation  of  public  offi- 
cials on  the  floor  of  the  House  because  we 
wish  to  provide  homes  at.  a  reasonable  erst. 

That  is  the  major  reason  why  the  Presi- 
dent's housing  program  is  being  delayed. 
However,  there  U  another  reason.  The  late 
President  Roosevelt  once  said  there  were 
some  'Yes.  but—*  men  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere.  Some  of  them  still  are  with  us. 
They  are  the  men  who  give  Up  service  to  the 
veterans  cause,  then  sabotage  our  sincere 
efforts  to  help  provide  him  a  home.  Con- 
gress will  be  doing  a  Job  if  it  avoids  these 
things  and  passes  this  bill. 

Mr.  Hast.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Patm.\x.  Now 
let's  hear  from  Congressman  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Hinshaw.  Well,  Mr.  Hart.  1  m  going  to 
confine  my  remarks   to  the  bUl.    Congress 
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has  been  working  hard  to  assure  the  building 
of  more  homes,  particularly  for  veterans,  and 
Mr.  Patman  will  agree  that  there  is  not  one 
single  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives who  is  not  eager  to  assist  In  building 
as  many  houses  as  possibly  can  be  built  to 
meet  the  shortage.  The  Patman  bill,  in  my 
Judgment,  would  retard  to  slower  than  the 
present  snail's  pace  the  production  of  mil- 
llona  of  houses.  It  would  freeze  the  bad 
conditions  that  already  exist  In  the  housing 
industry  and  make  them  worse.  It  would 
create  a  further  multiplication  of  the  present 
confusion  by  adding  a  myriad  of  new  regula- 
tions and  barrels  of  red  tape.  That  eitua- 
tlon  is  bad  enough  now.  What  we  need  is  to 
cut  away  the  Jungle  of  red  tape  so  that  we 
can  see  new  houses. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  one  big  bottle- 
neck caused  by  that  red  tape,  the  one  which 
is  holding  up  home  building,  is  the  shortage 
of  building  materials.  If  Mr.  Patman  and 
his  colleagues  would  concentrate  on  the 
most  direct  and  effective  method  of  pro- 
ducing and  delivering  more  building  mate- 
rials and  eliminate  the  unnecessary  controls 
and  red  tape  which  are  hampering  builders, 
mo'e  homes  would  be  built  and  the  cost  of 
building  would  be  much  less  than  it  is  now. 
The  Patman  bill,  in  my  Judgment,  would  de- 
lav  buUdlnK.  and  that  is  why  I  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Hart'  Thank  you,  Mt.  Hinshaw.  You 
oppose  the  Patman  bill  because  you  see  it 
holding  up  home  building  and  adding  to  red 
tape  more  restrictions  and  coniusion,  while 
Mr.  Patman  sees  passage  of  his  bill  as  the  step 
necessary  for  Congress  to  take  to  alleviate 
the  tremendous  hou<^lng  shortage.  Now  I'm 
going  to  ask  you:  Is  it  really  necessary  to 
supplement  the  President's  Executive  order, 
which  made  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  our  Housing 
Expediter,  with  additional  housing  legisla- 
tion? Why  not  let  Mr.  Wyatt  do  what  he 
wants  to  do  without  further  legislation,  Mr. 
Patman? 

Mr.  Patman.  One  good  reason.  Mr.  Hart,  is 
that  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  expires  June 
30,  and  the  power  that  he  possesses  now  would 
expire  June  30.  Furthermore,  he  cannot  jstop 
speculative  resales,  which  caused  the  specu- 
lation after  World  War  I  that  was  so  ruinous, 
and  he  cannot  break  the  bottlenecks  In  pro- 
duction or  cut  red  tape,  because  he  does  not 
have  the  power  under  the  Second  War  Powers 
Act.     Therefore,  this  legislation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Hart.  Do  ycu  want  to  comment  on 
that.  Mr    Hinshaw? 

Mr.  Hinshaw.  Tlie  whole  trouble  with  our 
economy  today.  Mr.  Hart,  is  the  multiplicity 
of  conflicting  controls  and  the  efforts  of  the 
ndministratlon  to  play  checkers  with  the 
complex  factors  which  make  up  our  economy. 

Mr.  Hart.  The  next  question  Is:  Do  you 
think  It  is  adv.sable.  as  Mr.  Patman.  suggests, 
in  his  bill,  to  put  a  celling  price  on  existing 
houses,  as  he  proposed  in  his  original  bill. 
Congressman    Hinshaw? 

Mr.  Hinshaw.  Mr.  Patman  s  proposal  was 
to  place  a  ceiling  on  homes  at  the  first  price 
that  the  heme  was  sold  at  after  this  bill  that 
he  proposes  is  passed.  But  I  think  that  Mr. 
Patman's  proposal  is  absurd.  It  would  en- 
courage fraudulent  and  inflationary  sales.  If 
any  celling  Is  established  It  should  be  based 
on  an  independent  appraised  value,  made  at 
the  time  of  the  ^ale.  The  true  appraised 
value  is  the  cost  of  reprcducing  the  structure 
at  the  time  of  sale,  less  depreciation  and 
obsolescence. 

Mr.  Patman.  We  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  so  much  bureaucratic  control  and  regi- 
mentation. Therefore,  we  have  adopted  a 
simple  formula — not  necessarily  to  fix  the 
prices  on  the  29.000.COO  existing  homes,  be- 
cause if  they  are  not  sold  during  this  emer- 
gency there  will  be  no  occasion  for  any  price 
at  all.  Present  owners,  under  this  proposal, 
could  sell  their  homes  at  any  price  they  could 
get,  but  that  price  would  remain  the  fixed 
price  throughout  the  emergency. 

The  Washington  Post  has  been  carrying 
on   a   campaign   in   favor   of  this   proposal. 


pointing  out  how  fair  and  reasonable  It  Is. 
It  will  Just  stop  speculative  resales,  and  the 
speculator  is  the  only  one,  to  my  mind,  who 
has  a  right  to  complain. 

Mr.  Hart.  Well.  now.  do  you  think  you  need 
the  $600,000,000  a  year  In  subsidies,  which 
Mr.  Wyatt  calls  premium  payments,  to  make 
certain  that  homes  are  built  at  a  reasonable 
cost? 

Mr.  Patman.  Yes;  I  think  so,  because  that 
is  the  only  power  that  he  will  have  to  break 
these  bottlenecks  and  cut  the  red  tape.  That 
method  worked  well  during  the  war,  when 
for  4  years  the  war  workers  and  those  of  us 
here  at  home  had  a  right  to  get  these  homes 
in  a  similar  way. 

Mr.  Hart.  WhatXlo  you  think,  sir? 

Mr.  Hinsh/.w.  In  my  Judgment,  subsidies 
are  not  the  things  that  are  needed  to  get 
▼olume  production  of  houses.  We  need  first 
to  cut  out  the  strikes  in  basic  industries  and 
get  back  to  work  so  that  materials  can  be 
produced  and  put  in  motion:  and  then  make 
Judicious  price-ceiling  increases  in  the  nor- 
mally low-priced  standard  grade  of  building 
materials. 

Mr.  Hart.  Would  this  bill— the  Patman 
bill — if  It  passes,  be  of  practical  benefit  to 
the  veteran?  Would  it  actually  help  the  vet- 
eran who  is  looking  for  a  house? 

Mr.  Hinshaw,  Of  course,  this  bill  won't 
benefit  the  veteran,  or  anybody  else.  Because 
with  the  load  of  red  tape  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide, the  contractor  couldn't  possibly  estimate 
in  advance  the  cost  of  a  home,  and  therefore 
he  would  be  unwilling  to  guarantee  a  price. 
If  he  does  gu-^rantee  a  price,  it  would  have  to 
be  high  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  all  un- 
foreseeable delays  and  probable  idle  labor 
costs.  Of  course,  the  Government  wouldn't 
approve  that  price  as  a  price  ceiling,  hence 
your  reliable  and  substantial  builder  couldn't 
afford,  and  won't  afford,  to  build. 

Mr.  Patman.  I  say  that  it  will  help  the  vet- 
eran, and  I'll  give  you  one  Illustration.  These 
critical  materials  are  being  used  now  to  build 
race  tracks,  saloons,  honky-tonks,  and  every- 
thing else — commercial  buildings  which  Eire 
not  needed.  This  bill  will  channel  those 
scarce  materials  into  the  building  of  homes — 
moderately  priced  homes — and  give  the  veter- 
ans a  prerercnce.  Just  like  we  gave  the  war 
workers  preference  during  the  war — give  them 
a  preference  during  the  life  of  this  bill,  the 
next  18  months. 

Mr.  Hart.  All  right.  Now.  here  is  the  final 
question:  There  have  been  charges  and  coun- 
ter charges  that  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear  on  Congress  from  outside  sources  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  What  about  this,  gentle- 
men? Have  you  been  subjected  to  outside 
pressure?    Lobbying,  to  speak  plainly. 

Mr.  Patman.  The  Crane  Co..  one  of  Amer- 
ica's largest  and  most  highly  respected  manu- 
facturers of  plumbing  equipment,  has  been 
forced  to  cancel  its  membership  in  the  Pro- 
ducers' Council-  because  of  the  untruthful 
and  sordid  lobbying  activities  this  council  is 
conducting  against  this  bill.  The  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  its 
executive  secretary,  Mr.  Herbert  Nelson,  has 
been  conducting  a  very  sordid  and  untruth- 
ful campaign  against  housing  for  veterans. 
Now  that  organization  is  offering  a  $30,C00,- 
000,000  bonus  bill  as  an  alternative — not  a 
bonus  to  the  veterans,  but  a  bonus  to  the 
speculators  and  gougers, 

Mr.  Hart.  Do  you  want  to  comment  on 
that,  Mr.  Hinshaw? 

Mr.  Hinshaw.  I  can  only  say  this:  If  the 
prayers  of  the  people  who  produce  materials 
and  build  houses  not  to  load  this  new  batch 
of  red  tape  on  their  backs  is  considered  to  be 
lobbying,  then  the  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
they  have  been  lobbying.  Would  you  have 
these  men.  who  are  responsible  for  carrying 
out  a  building  program,  be  silent  when  they 
know  that  this  red  tape  will  keep  houses 
from  being  built?  * 

Mr.  Hart.  Gentlemen,  In  closing  thiii  de- 
bate I  am  going  to  quote  once  again  from 
Mr.  Truman's  January  3   speech,  when  he 


said:  "We  must  utilize  the  same  Imagination, 
the  same  determination,  that  back  in  1941 
enabled  us  to  raise  our  sights  to  overcome 
the  Nazi  and  Japanese  military  might." 

With  that  imagination  and  determination 
we  can  mobilize  our  resources  here  at  home 
to  produce  the  housing  we  require.  Gentle- 
men, is  Congress  going  to  help  or  hinder  us 
in  doing  this  Job? 


Draft  Versus  Voluntary  Enlistment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  the  .servicemen,  the 
returning  veterans,  and  the  people  back 
home,  including  the  parents  of  the  boys 
subject  to  military  draft,  are  becoming 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
draft  versus  voluntary  enlistment. 

The  people  are  beginning  to  think  an'*, 
ask  v<hether  or  not  the  Selective  Service 
Act  should  be  extended  beyond  the  date 
at  which  it  will  soon  expire  unless  the 
Congress  provides  for  its  extension.  The 
public  generally  thinks  the  war  is  over 
and  should  be  officially  declared  at  an 
end.  They  are  growing  impatient  be- 
cause the  President  has  not  issued  a 
proclamation  oflBcially  terminating  the 
war.  They  frequently  say  that  if  the 
President  will  not  issue  the  proclamation, 
Congress  should  pass  the  necessary  reso- 
lution to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  But 
the  President  has  urged  Congress  not 
to  pass  any  such  resolution,  and  j)erhaps 
for  that  reason  the  several  resolutions 
introduced  along  this  line  have  not,  as 
yet,  been  acted  -upon. 

The  people  are  anxious  to  know  why 
more  young  men  have  not  volunteered 
their  services  in  the  various  military  or- 
ganizations. They  are  beginning  to  seek 
the  reason  for  this  hesitation  and  delay. 
Many  of  their  questions  "are  being  an- 
swered by  the  men  who  were  in  uniform 
and  some  of  whom  are  still  in  uniform. 
The  people  generally  are  convinced  that 
enough  boys  would  volunteer  their  serv- 
ices if  they  had  confidence  in  what  is 
told  them  by  the  heads  of  our  military 
organizations.  But  the  men  just  coming 
out  of  the  service,  and  many  of  those 
who  are  still  in  the  service,  have  told  us 
of  repeated  instances,  almost  without 
number,  where  the  boys  were  told  almost 
anything  to  get  them  into  the  service, 
and,  after  they,  were  once  in,  they  foimd 
the  promises  or  statements  were  unau- 
thorized and  would  not  be  carried  out. 
and  were  not  carried  out  as  the  boys  had 
been  promised.  This  has  shocked  the 
faith  of  young  men  not  only  in  military 
organizations,  but  to  a  great  extent  in 
our  Government  and  in  the  administra- 
tion of  governmental  affairs.  This  Is  a 
deplorable  situation. 

Perhaps  most  of  the  boys  were  led  to 
believe  that  as  soon  as  hostilities  ceased, 
the  6-month  period  would  begin  to  run, 
and  that  they  could  shed  their  uniforms 
and  get  back  to  civilian  life,  to  home  and 
loved  ones,  within  6  months  after  the 
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shooting  wa5  over.  Now  they  find  that 
they  were  tiken  into  the  armed  forces 
for  the  durat  on  and  6  months  therealter, 
but  that  the  ?nd  of  the  duration  and  the 
beftinninK  ol  the  6-month  period  have 
not  beon  de  ignated.  They  say  one  of 
the  chief  reisons  for  their  not  volun- 
tarily enlist  ng  now  is  that  they  are 
afraid  that  there  may  be  another  catch, 
and  they  are  staying  clear  of  such  snares 
and  pitfalls  is  far  as  they  can. 

It  is  the  b<  lief  of  many  clear-thinking 
people.  serviLemen,  veterans,  and  near 
relatives  of  he  boys,  that  if  confidence 
In  governmeit.  confidence  in  the  heads 
of  cur  mllit  iry  organizations,  could  be 
restored,  anc  if  the  boys  could  be  assured 
that  there  w  11  be  no  more  unauthorized 
statements  j  nd  promises  made,  and  if 
they  could  r  ^ly  upon  what  is  told  them 
at  the  time  Df  their  induction,  an  ade- 
quate volunti?cr  army  could  bo  raised  to 
take  care  of  t  he  situation  which  now  con- 
fronts us.  '.  Jut  nobody  seems  to  know 
how  many  men  we  need,  and  no  agreed 
and  determ:  ned  basis  has  been  estab- 
lished: or.  i  it  has.  the  public  has  not 
been  so  informed,  and  they  want  to 
know. 

I  quoto  frctn  the  following  letter  which 
I  have  juot  received  from  a  man  who  has 
recently  retimed  from  the  service.  He 
has  written  me  voluntarily  his  own  re- 
actions, whi(  h  I  think  are  indicative  of 
the  thinking  of  untold  hundreds  of  our 
veterans  and  the  boys  still  in  the  ."service, 
as  well  as  thi  t  of  their  parents.    I  quote: 

It  came  to  i  oy  attention  while  I  was  over- 
^as  a«  an  enl  sted  man  in  the  tJnlted  Statei 
Army  that  th  ^re  was  a  bill  before  the  Con- 
jnlisted  men  the  same  terminal 
a.i  officers  now  receive.     Since 


^rees  to  grant 
leave  privilege 


acted  upon,  or 


The  following 
gent  constitultent 
physician : 

Due  to  the 
and  abroad,  I 
regarding  the 
continue  the 
alter  May  16. 


I  have  not  heard  anything  about  the  bill 
being  passed  I  assume  that  the  bill  either  has 
not  been  acte<  I  upon  or  has  l>een  defeated. 

I  do  not  th  nk  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
to  you  the  in,  ustlce  cf  the  present  situation 
regarding  tern  inai  leave.  At  present  it  Is  the 
lone  privilege  3f  the  medieval  hierarchy. 

To  take  my  own  ca.=e  for  an  example,  after 
S  years  of  serv  ce — 23  months  of  it  overseas — 
I  had  receiver  I  one  9-day  furlough.  Had  I 
been  an  cfflcei  at  the  time  of  my  discharge  I 
would  have  received  a  total  of  81  days  for 
terminal  leav(  for  which  I  would  have  re- 
ceived full  pa/  and  allowances.  As  It  was, 
since  I  was  net  an  officer  and  a  gentleman.  I 
received  only  my  musterlng-out  pay  besides 
my  regular  p«  r- 

Tbe  stttartlo^  which  I  have  described  to  you 
Injustice  but  is  un-American 

well,  since  It  grants  a  prlvUege  to  the  few 
and  denies  it  t  o  the  many. 

since  my  return  to  the  United 
States  last  mdnth.  that  both  the  Army  and 
the  Congress  kere  disappointed  because  en- 
ll.^tments  in  tli?  Regular  Army  had  not  been 
1  ?y  would  like:  but  if  you  ask 
any  enlisted  or  an  or  former  enlisted  man  you 
will  get  any  r  umber  of  reasons.  To  put  It 
briefly  very  U  w  men  desire  to  serve  in  a 
medieval  hleri  rchy  after  being  taught  de- 
tils  birth. 
for  you  to  Inform  me  as  to 


aaticiacy  sln^^ 
I  wuuld  like 
the  bill  In  quet  tlon.  as  to  whether  It  has  been 


If  it  has  been  defeated. 


letter  is  from  an  intelli- 
of  mine,  a  prominent 


disturbing  conditions  at  home 

,  writing  to  express  my  views 

way  oxir  Army  is  planning  to 

drafting   of   our   young    boys 


Mr.  ScHWABE.  tn  time  of  war  I  was  In  full 
accord  on  drafting,  but  since  the  war  Is 
over  I  am  ab.«=o!utely  against  drafting  our 
young  boys  away  from  their  school  and 
college. 

In  my  opinion,  If  the  Army  life  was  made 
more  attractive  there  would  be  plenty  of 
volunteers  to  guard  our  surplus  property  and 
control  our  enemy  country.  Of  the  numl>er 
of  i>eople  I  have  talked  to,  I  am  sure  there  are 
hundreds  in  my  locality  who  feel  as  I  do 
about  thl5  mntter 

I    am    f;  two    paragraphs   of   Cedrlc 

Postei's  br_..    --  •_  of  January  17: 

••First,  let  the  President,  as  Commander  In 
Chief,  investigate  demobilization  and  tell  the 
I>eople  exactly  what  he  recommences  as  a 
total  number  for  the  armed  forces.  Then 
let  him  estimate  how  long  it  will  be  before 
volunteers  can  take  over  the  • 
surplvs  property  and  con' 
countrie.«.  Then  let  him  Impress  upon  Army 
leadership  that  a  volunteer  Army  can  only 
be  raised  If  the  leadership  of  the  professional 
army  recognizes  that  •  •  •  Its  present 
actions  will  be  the  determining  factor 
•  •  •  the  factor  in  the  decision  of  every 
citizen  tn  enlist  in  an  army  to  become  a 
pr  :il.     There  will  be  thousands  upon 

ih  >  who  will  enlist  if  the  pay  to  attrac- 

tive, 11  the  chance  for  advancement  on  the 
basis  of  merit  Is  accorded,  if  the  opportunity 
for  education  Is  given.  There  will  t>e  many 
who  will  enlist  if  the  present  unwarranted 
line  of  demarcatlor.  between  officer  and  en- 
listed f>ersonnel  is  out — to  use  a  Navy 
phrase,  at  'po.<ition  one  easy'  instead  of  al- 
ways l>eing  at  "call  to  quarters." 

"This  kind  of  army  will  keep  the  people's 
pledge  as  it  will  be  a  people  s  volunteer  army. 
They'll  keep  the  pledge  to  those  who  died 
and  ther*»  were  men  who  died.  I  saw  them — 
not  in  Europe.  t>ecause  I  wasn't  there.  But 
I  saw  them  In  the  Pacific.  I  saw  them 
dropped  Into  the  sea  from  the  decks  of  an  air- 
craft carrier.  I  saw  them — Infantrymen — 
burled  in  the  red,  steaming  sand  and  In 
the  cold,  clammy  mud  cf  the  Philippines. 
They  were  the  life  and  blood  of  America — 
life  given  and  blood  shed — that  all  citizens 
of  this  land  could  live  In  security.  Under 
their  crosses  and  l)eneath  the  waves,  their 
spirits  are  calling  today.  God  forbid  that  we 
fall  to  heed  thrir  cries  of  anguish." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  should  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  extending  the  draft 
or  the  Selective  Service  Act  with  the  idea 
of  requiring  our  military  forces  to  pur- 
sue their  business  in  the  American  way. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  straight- 
forward, forthright,  honest,  and  depend- 
able statement  of  conditions  should  not 
be  made  to  our  boys  in  the  service  than 
those  who  enter  into  contracts  pertain- 
ing to  private  associations  and  business 
affairs.  Nor  is  there  any  excuse  for  our 
not  paying  our  boys  in  uniform  amounts 
commensurate  with  the  service  per- 
formed, taking  into  consideration  the 
compensation  that  is  paid  in  other  de- 
partments of  government  and  by  private 
industry.  The  boj's  should  be  afforded 
opportunity  for  their  mental  and  physi- 
cal development,  educational  privileges, 
while  they  are  in  the  service — particu- 
larly while  in  the  armies  of  occupation. 
These  matters  have  been  neglected,  woe- 
fully, and  the  people  resent  it.  We  know 
that  time  hanps  heavily  on  the  hands  of 
those  constituting  the  armies  of  occupa- 
tion and  in  many  other  branches  of  serv- 
ice, when  we  are  not  engaged  in  war. 
This  time  can  be  profitably  and  advan- 
Ugeously  employed,  if  we  have  the  In- 
terest of  the  boys  at  heart  and  if  they 
be  not  placed  under  arbitrary,  auto- 


cratic. un-AmcrJcan.  and  medieval  mili- 
tary disciplinary  regulations  and  rou- 
tines, as  set  forth  by  the  authors  of  the 
above  letters,  and  as  revealed  by  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  boys  returning  from 
the  service. 


The  Easiest  Tbing  To  Sell  Us 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or   NEW    liAMPSIlIHE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
from  the  Concord  Daily  Monitor.  Con- 
cord. N.  H..  of  February  28.  1946.  entitled 
"The  Easiest  Thing  To  Sell  Us': 

THE    EASirST   THING   TO    STIL    US 

The  proposed  Itxin  to  Great  Bru.i:n  h.^  had 
hard  going,  and  now  the  French  *unt  t.i  yet 
m  on   the  gravy.     Their   bid  for  s*. : 
In  excess  of  ta.OCO  000  COO  has  been  a  l 

result  of  consideration  of  a  loan  to  the  Brit- 
Uh.  And  there  will  be  otlier  such  requests 
from  other  nations  so  long  as  Uncle  Sam 
loans  m  .  t  first  be  borrowed 

from  the  .. 

One  of  the  international  agreements  was 
concerned  with  the  creation  of  an  interna- 
tional bank,  to  which  this  Nation  pledged  the 
largest  contribution  of  working  capital.  It 
was  to  be  the  business  of  this  bank  to  keep 
Inter  credits    and    the    currency   of 

the  n  aions  in  as  sound  a  condition 

as  possible.  Now  It  would  seem  that  what 
Great  Britain  and  France  are  asking  is  that 
the  United  States  compete  with  this  Inter- 
national bank. 

In  addition  to  chipping  In  generotisly  to  the 
capital  of  the  International  bank,  and  being 
a«ked  to  advance  billions  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  direct,  this  country  is  also  charged 
with  the  business  of  providing  relief  for  the 
unclothed  and  unfed  peoples  of  Europe.  The 
latter  task  Is  frankly  recognized  as  one  of 
charity,  and  is  being  handled  on  an  inter- 
national basis  by  UNRRA.  an  Internaticnal 
agency.  But  It  is  the  United  States  which 
must  supply  the  builk  of  the  material  relief. 

The  United  States  can  be  and  is  chari- 
table. But  there  is  slight  call  for  It  to  be 
soft-hearted  In  matters  of  national  finance. 
When  it  starts  making  loans  to  other  nations 
it  is  .•;.  '  '  rted.  no  matter  what  reasons  the 
adm;;  a  may  give. 

Suppose  this  country  decided  Its  own 
financial  condition  wasn't  too  gcx>d  (and  It 
Isn't  federally)  and  that  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing deficit  budgets  It  would  borrow  the 
difference  lietween  what  It  can  raise  In  taxes 
and  what  it  wants  to  spend  from  .«ome  other 
nation.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of  the 
American  people?  They  would  protest  vig- 
orously. They  would  do  either  one  of  two 
things—demand  that  Federal  expenditures 
be  kept  within  Income  or  loan  the  Govern- 
ment the  money.  Instead  of  letting  it  go 
abroad  for  It. 

What  manner  of  pride  Is  It  which  permits 
the  British  and  the  French  to  seek  to  tap 
Uncle  Sam  for  billions?  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  people  of  those  nations  do  have  pride 
In  the  matter  and  have  Indicated  their  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  proposals  of  their  gov- 
ernments. But  the  governments,  like  our 
own.  are  bent  upon  spending  more  money 
than  there  Is.  and  more  credit  than  Is  sound, 
now.  The  sounder  procedure  of  concentra- 
tion upon  production  and  balanced  budgets 
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and  lessened  inflation  no  longer  appeals  to 
political  leaders  In  the  western  world. 

This  Nation  mny  be  relatively  well  off,  but 
It  can't  raise  the  status  of  other  nations  by 
merely  loaning  them  money.  It  can  help 
them  most  by  trading  with  them  and  by  en- 
couraging their  industrialization.  If  we 
buy  some  of  their  products,  they  can  buy 
some  of  our  mnchinery  and  improve  their 
production  capacity,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  for  world  commerce. 

Theoretically  that  is  the  way  in  which  the 
other  nations  propose  to  pay  off  any  loans 
we  make  to  them,  but  exp?.-ience  shews  that 
we  11  never  collect  the  loa:  because  wc  won't 
buy  enough  of  their  products.  This  fact 
should  be  recognized  by  us.  It  is  recoTinized 
by  the  other  nations,  though  they  say  noth- 
ing about  It  to  us.  They  realize  It  Is  easier 
to  sell  us  the  Idea  of  a  lean  to  them  than  it  is 
to  market  their  products  here,  even  though 
they  have  products  which  they  can  p.cduce 
more  economically  than  ne  can  produce 
them,  and  we  in  turn  have  other  products 
which  they  need  and  can't  produce  at  all  or 
can't  produce  so  reasonably  as  we  can. 

If  wc  are  strong  and  the  other  nations 
weak,  they  aren't  going  to  be  mcde  stiongcr 
by  weakening  us.  That  is  Just  the  old  story 
of  the  rotten  apple  in  the  barrel  causing  ail 
the  good  apples  to  rot. 


Washington's  Homeless  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  c.xiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
CRD;  I  include  the  following  excerpt  of 
an  article  from  the  Washington  Star: 

WASHINGTON'S    HOMELESS    CHILDF-EN 

If  ycu  don't  believe  there  are  homeless 
children  In  Washington,  try  advertising  an 
aparvment  for  rent  with  a  note  that  you 
have  no  objections  to  them. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Hall  Inserted  an  advertise- 
ment In  the  Star  yesterday  offering  to  share 
her  home  at  3619  Eighteenth  Street  NE.,  with 
another  ccuiple. 

■  We  have  no  objections  to  children,"  she 
wrote.    "We  like  them." 

Her  telephone  began  to  ring  at  11  a.  m.. 
the  mlnXite  the  first  edition  hit  the  street. 
Mrs.  Hall  and  her  husband,  an  employee  of 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  personally 
interviewed  26  couples.  After  selecting  the 
winner  they  turned  down  37  additional  re- 
quests. 

One  caller  hnd  been  Interned  by  the  Jap- 
anese. At  least,  he  said,  the  Japanese  pro- 
vided sleeping  quarters  for  his  child.  The 
Polish  -Embassy  called,  seeking  accommoda- 
tions for  an  attach^.  An  Army  captain  Iden- 
tified himself  as  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  winner.  The  Germans  didn't  Ecare 
him.  but  the  housing  shortage  has  made  him 
a  nervous  wreck,  he  said. 

"We  didn't  want  to  turn  anyone  down," 
Mrs.  Hall  said.  "They  came  with  pictures  of 
their  children.  They  brought  them  along. 
At  one  point  there  were  20  persons  In  our 
living  room.  They  all  were  nice  people  and 
desperate.  We  wanted  to  give  everyone  a 
chance  before  deciding  '  • 

Mrs.  Hall  knew  what  they  were  up  against 
because  she  had  gone  through  a  similar  ex- 
perience when  her  husband  went  to  work  at 
Wright  Field.  Ohio,  during  the  war.  The 
family  finally  had  to  buy  a  house  there.  A 
f.'w  months  later  Mr.  Hall  was  transferred 
to  California.     Arnvins  In  Sacramento  with 


two  small  daughters  after  8  days  on  the  road, 
the  Halls  couldn't  even  get  into  a  tourist 
camp.  They  managed  to  buy  a  house  that 
afterncMDn. 

She  had  a  hard  decision  to  make  yester- 
day, but  finally  Mrs,  Hall  selected  Mr.  and 
Mre.  Bernice  Wood  and  their  3-year-old 
daughter,  Mary.  The  father,  a  discharged 
serviceman,  was  the  first  caller  and  said  he 
obtained  the  first  copy  of  the  Star  that  came 
out. 

"Mary  sold  herself."  Mrs.  Hall  said.  "She 
had  blond  ringlets  all  over  her  head.  My 
lltt!c  girls  are  blond,  but  they  don't  have  any 
curls." 

Mrs.  Hall's  daughters.  Linda,  3>i.  ar.d  Anne 
Margaret.  4'2.  took  one  look  at  Mary  and 
said: 

"Mama,  you  did  get  us  the  baby  sister  we 
asked  lor." 

But  at  10  p.  m.  the  telephone  still  wa.s 
ringing.  A  distraught  father  said  his  family 
would  be  sleeping  on  the  street  if  some- 
thing wasn't  done.  Mrs.  Hall  promised  to  tell 
the  stcry  in  hopes  that  other  families  with 
extra  rooms  would  help  out. 


Homes  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  A.  HARTLEY,  JR. 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Repre- 
sentative Peterson  of  Florida  and  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  deals  with  one 
of  the  Nation's  greatest  recponsibilities 
to  its  veteran.'^ — the  responsibility  of 
tJingible  encouragement  and  assistance 
in  securing  a  home. 

Veterans  have  wearied  through  years 
of  endurance  with  barracks  and  Quonset 
huts.  The  Nation  cannot  discharge  its 
responsibility,  or  fulfill  its  promises,  to 
them  by  providing  civilian  barracks 
restyled  as  veterans'  housing.  Real 
homes — the  kind  the  veteran  wants, 
whether  in  the  counti-y  or  in  the  cities — 
and  only  real  homes  can  meet  this  need. 
The  veteran  can  get  this  kind  of  home, 
and  he  can  get  it  most  quickly  if  our 
enormous  productive  capacity  is  turned 
loose  to  supply  it. 

During  pa.st  periods  of  readjustment 
following  years  cf  war  it  has  been  a  tra- 
dition of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  grant  some  form  of  homestead 
assistance  to  its  veterans.  The  obligation 
of  the  Nation  to  assist  its  veterans  in 
meeting  this  basic  human  requirement 
was  never  as  great  as  at  present.  We  are 
no  longer  a  frontier  country  with  a  vast 
public  domain  to  parcel  out,  but  this  fact 
does  not  remove  the  present  urgency  for 
hcme.stead  assistance.  Rather,  the  need 
for  this  traditional  evidence  of  the  Na- 
tion's gratitude  is  more  pressing  than 
ev^r  before  in  our  history. 

The  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  of 
1S44  is  surely  a  conscientious  attempt  to 
provide  a  v.ide  range  of  necessary  and 
proper  benefits  to  the  veteran.  In  the 
field  of  education,  particularly,  it  pro- 
vides direct  and  tangible  assistance 
which,  to  the  veteran  who  chooses  to  use 
it  to  its  full  extent,  can  reach  a  monetary 
value  to  the  veteran,  and  an  actual  outlay 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  approxi- 


mately $7,C00.  This  is  not  a  loan  to  be 
repaid,  but  takes  the  form  of  a  direct 
grant. 

Assistance  toward  home  ownership 
provided  by  this  measure,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  confined  principally  to  guarantee 
cf  a  loan  which  mu.st  be  repaid.  In  the 
final  analysis,  this  particular  benefit  sim- 
ply permits  the  veteran  to  delay  payment 
or  the  normal  down  payment,  or.  in  other 
v.'crds,  to  go  100  percent  into  debt  for  a 
heme.  In  my  judgment.  Mr.  President, 
the  divergent  character  of  these  two 
benefits  constitutes  inequity. 

Thus  far.  948.C00  veterans  have  ap- 
plied for  educational  aid.  and  688.090  of 
them  have  been  declared  eligible.  In 
contrast  to  this  only  64  OCO  veterans  have 
been  able  to  utilize  the  home-loan  pro- 
vision of  the  act.  This  clearly  reveals 
that  there  is  inadequacy  in  the  legi.sla- 
tion.  and  I  beheve  that  it  is  the  particu- 
lar inadequacy  which  I  have  pointed  out. 

The  full  value  of  the  grant  for  educa- 
tional purposes  cannot  be  realized  by  a 
large  group  of  veterans  who  must  de- 
vote their  principal  time  and  cnerpies 
to  the  support  of  their  families.  The 
purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  now  introducing 
is  to  equalize  these  benefits  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  providing  for  homestead  assist- 
ance grants  to  veterans  who  cannot  take 
full  advantage  of  the  educational  ben- 
efits of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment 
Act  of  1944  and  who  ai'e  willing  to  waive 
educational  benefits  of  that  act  to  an 
cx.ent  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  the 
homestead  grant  provided. 

This  bill  seeks  to  provide  homestead 
assistance  grants  based  on  length  of  the 
vcte:an'3  cervice  in  World  War  II,  v,'Ith  a 
minimum  grant  of  $500  for  veterans  with 
6  monthc  eervicc  or  less.  The  amount  of 
the  grant  woi.li  be  increased  by  $50  for 
each  additional  month  of  service,  and 
there  is  a  provision  that  no  grant  could 
exceed  $2,500.  The  veteran  would  apply 
for  the  grant  to  t'/e  nearest  ofiBce  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  would  file 
with  his  application  a  legal  and  general 
dcrcription  of  the  property  he  wishes  to 
purchase.  The  Veterans  Administration 
would  check  the  application,  and  if  it 
found  the  value  of  the  property  reason- 
ably in  accord  v.'ith  the  purchase  price, 
v/ould  issue  the  grant  in  the  form  cf  a 
certificate  of  credit  which  could  be  ne- 
gotiated only  to  sellers  or  mortgagees  of 
land  and  improvements  in  lieu  of  cash. 

The  bill  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
veteran  himself,  rather  than  someone  in 
Washington  brooding  over  census  re- 
ports, knows  what  kind  of  home  is  best 
for  him.  Consequently,  it  defines  the 
kind  cf  home.'jtead  which  can  be  pur- 
chased with  the  aid  of  a  grant  as  "prop- 
erty including  land  and  permanent 
building,  that  is,  a  single-family  resi- 
dence, part  cf  a  multifamily  structure,  a 
residence  in  a  coopci-ative  or  mutual 
housing  development,  or  a  building  con-, 
taining  a  family  dwelling  to  be  used  as 
the  principal  place  of  residence  of  the 
veteran." 

In  crder  that  there  be  no  temptation 
to  speculate  by  quick  sale  for  profit  after 
purchase  with  a  grant,  the  bill  provides 
that  upon  receipt  cf  the  grant  the  vet- 
eran shall  issue  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration a  non-intcrest-bearing  personal 
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note  in  the  hmount  of  the  grant.  One- 
fifth  of  the  ace  value  of  this  note  would 
become  due  each  year  for  5  years  on  the 
anniversary  date  of  issuance  of  the  grant. 
Each  of  th:>se  five  annual  obligations 
would  be  car  celed  on  the  respective  anni- 
versary dat<  s  upon  presentation  by  the 
veteran  of  an  affidavit  affirming  that  he 
has  continu  ?d  to  retain  the  prop>erty  as 
his  home  during  the  preceding  year. 

In  the  event  of  sale  of  the  property 
during  the  i  -year  period  required  to  es- 
tablish full  Aomestead  rights,  the  uncan- 
celled port'.ofi  of  the  full  note  would  be 
payable  to  t  le  Veterans'  Administration. 
For  exampU  .  if  a  veteran  sold  his  home- 
stead 2  yea's  after  purchase  he  would 
have  received  two  annual  cancellations 
each  amour  ting  to  one-fifth  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  note.  Within  30  days 
af-  ■ '.  a  id  upon  notice  of  sale  to  the 

\  Alministration.  the  reraaming 

three-fifths  of  the  amount  of  the  note 
would  l>e  pj  yable.  However,  if  the  vet- 
eran purchases  another  home,  in  the 
same  or  different  locality,  the  remaining 
uncanceled  xjrtion  of  the  original  home- 
stead grant  could  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  second  homestead,  and  can- 
celed in  thiee  annual  cancellations. 

The  bill  contains  other  safeguards  and 
provisions  for  such  contingencif^s  as 
death  or  di  lappearance  of  the  veteran, 
destruction  of  the  property,  foreclosure, 
and  'allure  ;o  comply  with  provisions  of 
the  propose  i  act.  In  order  to  make  the 
homestead  assistance  t)enefit  equally 
available  to  all  veterans,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  t  le  grant  may  be  issued  and 
applied  towi  ,rd  indebtedness  against  any 
homestead  c  f  a  veteran  of  World  War  n, 
provided  ttat  such  indebtedness  shall 
have  been  ncurred  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the\  eteran's  entry  into  the  active 
military  or  laval  service. 

Like  other  homestead  assistance  meas- 
ures that  tl  e  Congress  has  provided  in 
the  past,  th  s  proposal  recognizes  a  dis- 
parity In  e(  onomic  conditions  between 
the  time  th<  war  emergency  began  and 
the  time  of  ;he  veterans'  return  to  civil 
life.  It  rccc  gnizcs  that  home  costs  have 
increased  ai  proximately  10  percent  per 
year  during  the  war  period,  and  that  in 
consequence  of  this  the  veteran  finds 
himself  at  a  serious  disadvantage  In 
entering  the  present  market  to  purchase 
a  homesteac  .  He  needs  help  from  his 
Government  if  he  is  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  3thers  for  available  homes. 
Priorities  in  the  purchase  of  new  homes 
will  not' help  him  overcome  the  general 
rise  in  pricr  level  which  has  occurred 
while  he  wjs  away  from  home  in  the 
service  of  hi ;  country. 

Let  me  pcint  out  here  that  in  giving 
help  to  the  veterans  for  education,  there 
was  no  atieinpt  to  revamp  the  costs  of 
education  to  make  it  available  to  veter- 
ans. Oar  aL<istance  was  direct  to  the 
veteran. 

Before  us  now  are  proposal  which 
seek  to  disto  t  the  entire  economy  of  the 
Nation  to  cr?ate  an  artificial  price  level 
to  benefit  the  veteran.  It  is  urged  that 
this  be  accot  iplished  by  the  kind  of  rigid 
restriction,  regulation,  and  economic 
tinkering  w^ich  can  only  give  war-time 
tearcity  a  ne  v  lease  on  bf e  by  introducing 
countless  de  ays  in  the  production  proc- 
ess   for    est!  blishment   of    new    ceiling 


prices,  approved  costs,  operating  regula- 
tions, and  official  procedures.  We  are 
asked  to  support  a  cumbersome  scheme 
of  uninvited  and  unwelcome  subsidies  to 
producers — subsidies  which  can  stifle 
normal  competition  by  paying  Govern- 
ment premiums  to  marginal  producers. 
In  the  name  of  the  veteran  we  are  asked 
to  take  a  long  step  toward  the  kind  of 
excess  in  governmental  control  which 
the  veteran  was  called  upon  to  fight. 

Clearly  this  perversive  emphasis  on 
severity  of  control  and  upon  intru.'>ive 
governmental  participation  in  produc- 
tion will  put  the  break  on  our  productive 
mechanism.  We  desperately  need  some- 
thing that  can  reach  over  toward  the 
accelerator.  I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  this  bill,  accompanied  by  dis- 
cernment and  realism  in  adjusting  OPA 
controls,  can  give  a  thumping  push  to 
the  accelerator  for  home  production,  and 
thereby  provide  veterans  with  the  kind 
of  homes  they  really  want  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay. 


Shocked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  interest  is  being  mani- 
fested today  in  the  thmking  of  our  serv- 
icemen and  veterans.  It  is  high  time  we 
observe  what  their  attitude  is  with  ref- 
erence to  how  well  we  may  have  kept  or 
may  now  be  keeping  the  faith  at  home 
while  they  were  protecting  it  abroad. 

These  boys  were,  not  in  a  position  to 
plan  affairs  at  home.  They  did  not  have 
time  to  think  very  seriou.sly  about  what 
was  going  on  here  while  they  were  so  ab- 
sorbed in  the  heat  of  the  campaigns  over- 
seas. There  seems  to  have  been  an  utter 
failure  on  the  part  of  many  who  stayed 
at  home  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  this  Government  American— the 
America  that  these  boys  were  told  it  v.as 
before  they  left.  No  one  seems  to  have 
planned  for  housing  the  boys  who  were 
in  uniform.  A  little  foresicht  would  have 
suggested  that  they  would  need  homes 
when  they  were  discharged  from  the 
service.  They  need  clothing  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  they  arc  now  wanting 
and  to  which  they  are  unquestionably 
entitled.  Apparently  we  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  war,  and  it  is  as  apparent 
we  are  not  prepared  for  pcactime  opera- 
tions. The  boys  know  they  h;ive  been 
let  down  in  this  respect. 

While  they  were  gone  certain  internal 
conditions  developed  wiilch  they  do  not 
like  and  which  forthright  Americans  do 
not  like.  Ideologies  of  foreign  extrac- 
tion have  become  too  much  in  evidence. 
The  boys  are  shocked  to  get  home  and 
find  that  conditions  at  home  are  not 
what  they  were  told  they  were  fighting 
this  war  for  abroad.  They  are  not  going 
to  be  satisfied  with  doles  and  subsidies 
and  a  lot  of  cheap  political  lip  service. 


They  want  economic  freedom  and 
equality  of  opportunity,  not  hampered 
and  not  restricted  by  bureaucracy  and 
bureaucrats.  Yes  they  are  shocked  and 
they  may  shock  others  before  long. 

In  this  connection  I  am  pleased  to 
quote  the  following  editorial  from  the 
TuLsa  Tribune,  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  entitled: 

"SHOCKID!  ' 

(By  Richard  Lloyd  Jones) 

President  Trii-  "ds  his  autograph  to 

broadc.ist  a  pu:  o.tI   to   the  youth   of 

America  urging  tiiem  to  enlist  in  the  United 
States  Army  and  as  an  Inducement  he  c.tes 
wages  for  a  soldier  service  which  any  l;ad?r 
of  organized  labor  would  look  upon  with 
scorn.     And  there  are  two  lessens  in  this. 

First.  Mr.  Truman.  a.«;  Pre;  .dent  of  the 
American  people,  is  not  advocating  a  soldier 
pay  that  is  commensurate  with  the  soldier's 
service.  The  second  lesson  Is  that  the  later 
racketeers  who  dominate  this  timid  gcvern- 
ment  at  Washington  have  a  contempt  for  the 
country  which  President  Truman  a^ks  cur 
youths  to  serve. 

Our  Congressmen,  through  Mr.  Trum.in 
and  without  his  demurrer,  offer  $50  a  mcnth 
for  a  private.  $12  a  week,  leas  than  $2  a  day. 
If  the  boys  who  hire  out  fof  that  are  sent 
Into  fore!gn  fields  In  armies  of  cccupnt;on 
t  ty  will  learn  the  worth  of  the  land  which 
th?y   serve. 

We  sir.g  "Land  of  the  free  and  borne  of  the 
brave."  but  we  don't  mean  it  any  more.  In 
cur  national  and  State  capitols  we  have  few 
defenders  of  free  men  now. 

Look  at  the  shameful  spectacle  in  the  prfat 
city  or  New  York.  The  people  elected  a  leader. 
Recently  this  mayor  went  cringing  to  a  later 
racketeer  to  plead,  to  beg  pretty  pleris  that 
this  labcr  r!,ckcieer  be  considerate  enough  of 
the  people  not  to  freeze  all  th-Jr  activities, 
tie  UT  the  town.  '•Pooey  on  the  mayor."  said 
the  r.-'r-.^----.  and  he  tied  up  the  town.  What 
has  r  d  to  this  "Land  of  the  free  and 

home  cl  the  brave"? 

This  country  was  made  bv  men  who  be- 
lieved that  every  man  shr.uW  be  a  free  man, 
should  have  the  right  to  work  without  the 
consent  of  some  grafting  racketeer,  w.thout 
paying  fees  and  extortion  to  a  hlj.^cker  who 
robs  men  of  their  freedom.  And  wi.ai  dees 
our  Government  do  in  the  face  of  this  tyr- 
anny? Most  of  our  United  States  Senators 
are  against  freedom  now.  Our  President  does 
not  defend  the  consUtutionftl  rights-  cf  free 
men.  He  asks  our  youths  to  respond  to  his 
call  to  the  colors  fcr  a  paltry  pay  while  he 
does  not  fl?ht  for  our  freedoms  here  a?  home. 

Wilham  S.  Power,  an  American  s<>: 
from  Pittsburgh.  Pa  .  who  ha.«.    u'-t  r  ! 

from  3'2  years  of  European  war.  is  shocked 
at  what  he  finds  wlien  he  returns  to  this 
"Land  of  the  free  and  home  cf  the  brave." 
Through  the  pages  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  he  unburdens  his  cutr.-;?;ed  soldier  s 
£cul.  That  brave  toy  puu  to  shame  every 
cowardly  Congres.<^man  and  the  White  House 
itself.  Billy  Power,  cf  Pittsburgh,  la  the  free 
man  who  fuught  for  the  freedtras  out  govern- 
ment at  home  has  let  be  lost.  Let  Billy  Power 
speak: 

"ThU  power  strike  that  paraljaed  my  heme 
town  (the  Pittsburgh  I  used  to  brag  so  mucli 
about  duruig  my  3'j  years  in  the  Armyt 
was  the  last  straw.  Here's  a  letter  Ive  wanted 
to  write  ever  since  arriving  back  In  the  Slates 
last  month.  Can  there  be  such  fools  in  such 
a  paradise?  Can  there  be  such  discontents 
amid  such  plenty?  Can  there  be  huch  self- 
pitiers  among  the  recipients  of  so  many 
blessings? 

"This  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
This  is  the  land  that  each  and  every  Euro- 
pean I  ve  ever  ulked  to  would  give  10  years 
of  his  life  to  live  In.  This  U  the  land  cf  un- 
limited opportunity  and  personal  liberty. 
This  is  the  land  that  recognizes  no  be.rr.ers  cf 
caste  and  class,  race  and  religion.    This  U  the 
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land  amon^  lands,  the  Nation  among  na- 
tions, the  most  blessed  of  the  blest.  This  is 
the  United  States  cf  America. 

"America,  to  the  foreigners.  Is  a  dream,  a 
legend,  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  civilized 
world.  Yet  all  of  this  passes  blissfully  over 
the  heads  of  the  average  American  citizen. 
All  of  this,  even  when  it  is  realized,  is  calmly, 
smugly,  and  matter-of-factly  accepted.  All 
cf  this  everything  means  nothing. 

'Personal  liberty  and  unrestricted  per- 
sonal opportunity?  Some  Americans  will 
throw  it  away  by  becoming  a  "serial  number' 
In  a  giganiic,  strictly  regimented  union — an- 
other pawn,  another  number,  another  no- 
body. 

"Democracy?  Some  Americans  will  take 
totalitarianism  if  there's  an  extra  tempo- 
rary dime  an  hour  in  It  for  them. 

"Money,  money,  money  •  •  •  gripe, 
gripe,  gripe  •  •  •  strike,  strike,  strike. 
Personal  freedom,  personal  liberty,  personal 
independence,  and  spiritual  and  moral  values 
are  chucked  t  verlx)ard  for  that  dime.  Cer- 
tainly there  s  power  in  a  mass;  if  a  man  likes 
to  be  a  hunk  of  mass  rather  than  John  Jones. 
independent  individual  who  makes  his  own 
decisions. 

"When  ore  some  Americans  going  to  appre- 
ciate the  blesslnqs  they  have  instead  of  com- 
plaining about  the  luxuries  they  lack?  When 
are  some  Americans  going  to  think  in  terms 
cf  putting  something  into  a  bu.«ines.s  instead 
of  taking  something  out  of  it?  When  are 
some  Americans  going  to  concentrate  on 
working  for  what  they  get  instead  of  str.klng 
for  what  they  want? 

"The  psychological  catch  phrase,  'living 
wage."  is  a  mockery  and  a  Joke  to  any  soldier 
who  has  come  back  from  where  they  really 
have  It  tough.  A  'living  wage'  in  almost 
every  other  country  under  the  sun  means 
soup  and  potatoes  for  the  kids  and  a  couple 
of  black-market  American  Army  OD  shirts 
and  trousers  for  the  old  man. 

"A  'living  wage'  anywhere  els?  but  in 
America  means  that  the  father  of  the  family 
earns  enough  dough  to  put  some  cheap 
clothes  on  his  children's  backs  and  seme 
bread  in  their  stomachs. 

"A  living  wage  in  any  and  every  sense  of 
the  term  signifies  an  absence  of  luxuries. 
And  what  is  a  luxury?  A  luxury  is  a  gas 
stove  as  compared  to  a  wood  stove;  an  elec- 
tric Iron  as  compared  to  a  flat  iron;  a  refrig- 
erator as  compared  to  an  ice  box.  A  luxury 
is  a  sewing  machine,  a  radio  set.  a  tele- 
phone—red meal  on  the  table,  an  extra  suit 
of  clothes  in  the  closet,  an  automobile.  A 
luxurj'  is  that  which  is  over  and  above  the 
bare  necessities  of  life. 

"There  have  been  plenty  of  luxuries  in  the 
past  for  Americans.  There  are  a  lot  of  lux- 
uries right  now.  There  can  be  countless 
more  in  the  future.  There  can  be  enough 
luxuries  for  everyone  who  Is  willing  to  work 
for  them.  This  is  America,  the  land  of 
plenty — remember? 

"There's  plenty  of  material,  plenty  of  food, 
plenty  of  everything  lor  everybody  in  Amer- 
ica. Its  ripe  to  be  picked  instead  of  picketed, 
begging  to  be  developed  and  blut^hiijifr'^^ith 
shame  at  being  neglected. 

"Americans  will  never  get  this  abundance 
by  self-pity,  belligerence,  and  indolence. 
Americans  wUl  never  obtain  their  plenty  by 
watching  clocks,  measuring  pay  envelopes, 
and  kicking  each  other  in  the  teeth.  They'll 
get  a  higher  siandard  of  living  in  the  future 
in  the  same  way  that  they  got  it  in  the  past — 
the  only  way— by  working,  toiling,  and  pro- 
ducing those  things  they  need  and  want. 

'•It  8  a  crying  shame  to  see  Americans  who 
sabotage  the  unlimited  opportunities  for 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  lie  before  them." 
So  speaks  a  soldier  who  sacrificed  to  do  bis 
duty  while  we  at  home  failed  in  our  duty  to 
keep  the  freedoms  he  fought  for. 


Best  Locaiion  in  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREZENT.'^TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mrs.  E3LTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  mo  to  ex'.cnd  my  re- 
marks I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  an 
ediiorial  v.hich  recently  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  D3aler. 

E?.ch  of  r.s  has  pride  in  the  respective 
communities  we  represent.  Wo  of  Cleve- 
land feel  we  have  much  to  offer  to  in- 
dusiiy  and  to  individuals.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve wo  have  the  '•l>est  location  in  the 
Nation"  as  Mr.  Frank  J.  Ryan  of  the 
Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  so 
aptly  put  it. 

BEST  LOCATION  IN  THE  NATION 

The  campaign  of  the  Cleveland  Electric 
Illuminating  Co.  to  attract  new  industries 
to  the  territory  it  serves  in  northeastern  Ohio 
deserves  the  commendation  and  support  of 
all  groups  who  live  and  work  in  this  area- 
private  citize»is,  governmental  bodies,  and 
business   and   labor  organizations. 

The  Illuminating  Co.  is  not  the  sole  con- 
ductor of  the  drive  to  publicize  the  advan- 
tages of  the  Cleveland  area  as  the  site  for 
new  industries  and  the  expansion  of  estab- 
lished ones.  But  its  national  advertising 
campaign  under  the  slogan  "Best  location  in 
the  Nation"  has  attracted  national  atten- 
tion to  the  factors  which  make  northeastern 
Ohio  a  desirable  location  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  manufactured  articles. 

Moreover,  it  offers  a  location  engineering 
service  to  companies  contemplating  expan- 
sion. That  this  service  has  proved  helpful 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  many  new  indus- 
tries have  taken  advantage  of  it  before  de- 
ciding to  IcKate  here. 

Recently  Frank  J.  Ryan,  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  Illuminating  Co..  told  the 
Cleveland  Rotary  Club  that  during  1945  more 
than  50  companies  made  commitments  for 
industrial  expansion  in  this  area,  and  that 
their  plans  involve  expenditures  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  and  job  opportunities  for  at 
least  twenty-two  thousand  five  hundred. 
Commitments  for  expansion  that  will  equal 
or  exceed  those  obtained  in  1945  are  now  in 
prospect  for  1946. 

"Here  in  the  Cleveland  area. "  said  Ryan. 
"it  is  the  pay  rolls  and  profits  earned  in  in- 
dustry that  support  our  homes  and  schcxjls. 
our  clubs  and  hospitals  and  churches,  our 
stores  and  theaters,  and  other  commercial 
enterprises. 

■  Everything  we  have  in  this  area  in  the 
way  of  purchasing  power,  standard  of  living, 
comfort  and  culture  derives  basically  from 
our  Industries.  As  industry  develops  here 
and  industrial  production,  pay  rolls,  and 
profits  increase,  everyone  shares  directly  or 
indirectly  in  the  benefits." 

In  its  advertising  campaign  the  Illumi- 
nating Co.  stresses  Cleveland's  geographical 
location  as  one  of  the  principal  factors  whicli 
make  Cleveland  desirable  for  production  and 
distribution.  Within  500  miles  of  Cleveland 
there  are  75.000.000  people  and  most  of  the 
major  markets  of  North  America. 

The  company  also  emphasizes  the  area's 
transportation  facilities,  the  adequacy  and 
low  rates  of  electric  power,  the  supply  of 
manpower  and  labor  skills,  accessibility  to 
raw  materials,  availability  of  parts  and  sup- 
plies, financial,  business,  and  industrial  serv- 
ices, favorable  tax  structure,  unlimited  fresh 


water  supply,  desirable  plant  locations  and 
excellent  living  and  cultural  environment. 

It  is  clear  that  Cleveland  has  something 
to  sell  and  that  every  Clevelander  has  a  per- 
sonal stake  in  the  promotion  of  Cleveland's 
industrial  progress  and  prosperity. 


Majority  cf  Newspapers  Against  Case  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAIR  ENGLE 

CF  cAiiror.NiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  ENGLE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  newspapers  of  this  country  rep- 
resent a  substantial  segment  of  public 
opinion  and  are  usually  well  informed 
on  public  issues.  In  addition,  the  news- 
papers generally  have  not  been  notably 
favorable  to  organized  labor.  A  recent 
survey  of  newspaper  opinion,  however, 
which  appeared  in  the  United  Slates 
Nev.'s  of  February  15.  1946.  indicates  that 
the  so-called  Case  labor  dispute  bill  has 
the  unquahfied  endorsement  of  relatively 
few  of  the  Nation's  editor  and  that  a 
far  greater  number  v.'arn  against  hastily 
considered  labor  legislation  and  believe 
that  the  bill  is  too  drastic— particularly 
the  provision  for  court  injunction  against 
violence.  I  wish  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks the  summary  of  newspaper  opin- 
ion referred  to  and  also  an  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1S46,  entitled  "Worse  Than  For- 
gotten," and  also  an  editorial  from  Labor 
under  date  of  March  2,  1946,  quoting  a 
warning  against  the  bill  in  Business 
Week: 

(From  the  United  States  News] 

STBIKE    CONTROLS    IN    HOUSE    BILL PCESS 

REACnON 

The  Case  lal3or  disputes  bill,  passed  last 
week  by  the  House,  has  the  unquahfied  en- 
dorsement of  relatively  few  cf  the  Nation's 
editors.  A  far  greater  number,  who  warn 
against  hastUy  considered  labor  legislation, 
believe  parts  of  the  bill  too  drastic,  particu- 
larly the  provision  for  court  Injunctions 
against  violence.  Intervent.ion  in  major  dis- 
putes by  a  Federal  mediation  board  and 
equal  penalties  on  both  sides  for  contract 
violation  are  more  widely  approved. 

Terming  the  legislation  "long  overdue."  the 
Troy  (N.  Y.)  Record  (Republican)  considers 
its  provisions  "mild  enough  "  and  says  that 
autborizaticm  for  injunctions  against  vio- 
lence "is  but  endorsing  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  justice." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Independ- 
ent) oppcses  precipitate  action  on  this  "ex- 
tremely delicate  prcblem."  Conceding  that 
"what  the  Case  bill  sets  cut  to  do  v;ill  meet 
little  argument,"  the  Monitor  observes  that, 
while  maintenance  of  the  stctus  quo  during 
negotiations,  as  provided,  "sounds  logical  and 
reasonable,"  nevertheless  "veteran  mediators 
and  arbiters  •  •  •  varn  against  such  re- 
straints." The  injunction  weapon,  it  b2- 
lieves,  has  been  abused  by  industry  in  the 
past  and  "warrants  the  most  cautious  ap- 
proach." 

Although  foreseeing  that  application  of 
such  a  "drastic  "  law  "might  bring  about  the 
bloodiest  area  in  labor's  history  in  this 
country,"  the  New  London  (Conn.)  Evening 
Day    ^Independent-Kepublican)    argues  that 
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reet  Jotirnal  (Independent)  sees 
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I  From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of 
February  26.  1946  | 

WOaSZ  THAN  "rOBCOTTIM  ' 

In  contrast  to  the  commendable  mediation 
machinery  set  up  by  the  Case  bill,  there  are 
several  provisions  In  the  measure  which  the 
Senate  Is  likely  to  scrutinize  with  a  question- 
ing eye.  One  of  them  contains  the  definition 
of  workers  classed  under  management  and 
as. such  denied  the  status  of  "employees' 
imder  the  Wagner  Act. 

Among  workers  whom  the  bill  would  bar 
from  unions  are  those  "whose  duties  include 
the  computation  of  the  pay  of  other  em- 
ployees"— In  other  words,  timekeepers  and 
pay-roll  clerks.  Now.  by  common  knowledge, 
such  clerical  employees  appear  to  be  typical 
members  of  that  "white  collar"  group  which 
benefit  neither  from  salaries  on  any  true 
managerial  level  nor  from  the  kind  cf  pay 
rates  which  vigorous  unions  have  gained  for 
the  production  worker.  To  bar  such  peo- 
ple from  the  right  to  organize  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively  would  seem  to  discriminate 
against  a  portion  of  the  "forgotten  "  public 
the  Cuse  bill  purports  to  prutict. 

I  Prom  Labor  | 

LTT'S  Srr  DOWN  AND  SEASON  TOCETHEB — ■ 
"SCSINKSS  WIKK  '  WASNS  THAT  THE  CASE  BOX 
IS     LUUXT     TO     SOOMEaAIfG:      BOSSES     VIOLATE 

cojrnucTs  twice  as  orrxN  as  ujocms! 

Business  Week,  as  Its  name  indicates.  Is 
primed  primarily  for  businessmen.  It  en- 
deavors, and  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
success,  to  give  them  advice  which  is  worth- 
while. Appreciating  that  'labor  relations" 
are  pisylr.g  an  Increasingly  i- 
the  lives  of  employers,  the  et.. 
Week  devote  one  page  of  their  magasine  to 
The  Labor  Angle. 

In  their  latest  issue,  they  discussed  the 
Case  bill,  that  extraordinary  piece  of  anti- 
labor  legislation  which  the  erudite  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota,  who  proudly  proclaims 
the  many  institutions  of  learning  he  has 
attended,  succeeded  in  putting  through  the 
House,  with  the  aid  of  certain  Southern 
Democrats,  commonly  and  somewhat  Irrever- 
ently referred  to  as  "the  sweatshop  brigade  " 
meaning  that  they  are  always  on  the  bide 
of  the  employer  who  pays  the  lowest  wages 

The  genyeman  from  South  Dakota  and 
his  sweatshop  friends  had  quite  a  cekbra- 
tion  when  they  passed  the  Case  bill,  but 
BwtDMB  Week  Is  not  so  sure  about  Its 
alleged  virtues.  It  fears  the  mountain  has 
labored  and  brought  forth  another  Smith- 
Connally  Act. 

Business  Week  has  Its  eye  on  section  10 
cf  the  Case  bill.  This  provides  penalties  for 
the  violation  of  contracts  bet7.een  unions 
and  wupkiyeis. 

"Management  has  rather  generally  assumed 
that  these  contract-breaking  walkouts  are 
all  there  is  to  the  respoiMlbiUty  prob:  i 

that    penalties    for    contract-breach  .«.    ; 

bother  only  the  unions. '  says  Business  WttK. 
.  >\d  it  adds.  With  considerable  emphasis: 
*mu  U  far  from  the  truth  " 

It  points  out  that  when  violations  of  con- 
tracts go  to  arbitration .  the  decision  is 
against  the  employer  in  sbout  two  out  of 
three  Instances. 

"Tberefore.  if  any  penalties  sre  to  be  Im- 
posed on  either  party  who  violates  a  labor 
contract  or — as  Is  also  being  suggested — if 
certain  rtghu  are  taken  away  from  the  party 
acting  contrary  to  the  contract,  the  employer 
much  more  often  than  the  union  would 
be  In  Jeopardy." 

Businaaa  Week  suggesU  that  If  manage- 
ment wtaliea  "to  avoid  the  sad  experience  of 
the  Smlth-Connally  Act."  then  "business 
must  leave  off  the  easy  way  of  thinking  In 
slogans  snd  really  get  down  to  bedrock  facts 
on  the  responaibUlty  problem." 


This  Is  all  very  Interesting.  How  often 
have  we  been  told  that  unions  do  not  re- 
spect their  contract  obligations?  Most  of 
us  kn<  w  that  Is  not  true,  and  new  we  have 
a  business  magazine  warning  businessmen 
that  if  responsibility  Is  enforced  impartially 
against  unions  and  managements,  the  record, 
so  far  made,  shows  that  management  will  be 
the  victim  In  two  cases  out  of  three»" 


Republicans  Need  More  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  io\v.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  GYWNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  accordance  with  permission  heretofore 
granted.  I  am  including  as  part  of  these 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Northwood 
Anchor  of  Northwood,  Iowa. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows : 

BzrrrLiCANs  need  moie  sense 

Some  of  the  national  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  are  advising  that  the  rank  and 
file  membership,  mcluding  prospective  can- 
didates fcr  ofBpe.  return  to  its  .  prin- 
ciples. It  is  "teurif!  cdvice.  I(  ; .  ■  Deal 
is  u  gocd  T  111  it.  If  it  iMi  I.  then 
cjuit  trying  •  •  al  it  by  matching  or  ex- 
!:ng  lu  extravagant  pledges  of  which 
::...:;y  have  never  been  and  never  will  be 
redeemed. 

V  deal.  In  gamblers'  parlance,  never 

'  ed  a  square  deal,  and  a  square  deal. 

encouragement  fcr  any 

ellant    m.-.n    or    woman. 

Tlioae  who  clamcr  for  r.  n  that  want 

a  crooked  deal— the  ca:^-  _  ...kfd  to  favor 

some  more  than  others.     If  the  Republican 

Party  continues  to  seek  votes  oa  that  kind 

of  platform  it  deserves  further  defeat. 

Smart    people    do    not    try    •  tha 

other   fellows  game.     If   they    ■  has 

.g  in   it   that   leads  to  »ii.o<l   results 

.    .y   It  as  the  rules  provide.     If   the 

same  smart  people  think  the  g.ime  Is  not 

»hi*.  It  pretends  to  be  they  show  it  up  by 

'^  a  better  one — not  by  proposing  to 

i-^     ;,.  ,re  bounce  In  the  action  by  adding 

a   fifth   ace   and   playing   Jacks   and   deucea 

wild. 


Open  Letter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

IN  THE  HOLtE  OF  KEi-KfcstNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rkc- 
oiD.  I  include  the  following  open  letter 
from  the  Spiro  <Okla.  >  Times: 

OFEW  LSTTEX  TO  OtTS  HZMTD  UTtt  IK  WASHXlMTOIf 

DiAs  Sias:  Remember  us?  We  sre  the 
farmers.  We  are  the  fellows  who  furnish 
all  your  food  and  .pay  a  very  larpe  part  of 
your  salaries.  We  are  those  ragged  fellows 
whose  wives  have  sewed  patches  on  the 
patches  on  the  patches  on  our  overalls.  Ws 
are  the  chaps  who  hsve  fixed  our  old  ma- 
chinery  untu   there   is  nothing  left   to   fis. 
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We  are  even  running  out  of  haywire  to  tie 
busted  tools  together. 

We  are  the  fellows  who  are  now  organ- 
izing as  rapidly  as  possible  for  the  purpose 
of  shutting  off  the  grub  supply  of  all  strike- 
bound parts  of  the  country  until  production 
cf  tools,  machinery,  overalls,  and  the  goods 
we  so  badly  need  again  gets  under  way. 

You  are  down  there  at  Washington  because 
a  lot  of  us  voted  for  you.  We  expected  you 
to  do  a  little  looking  after  our  interests. 
So  far  we  have  noticed  no  such  effort  on  your 
part. 

If  you  would  stir  your  stumps  and  quit 
filibustering  and  otherwise  behaving  like  a 
bunch  of  clowns,  you  could  get  production 
siar'icd  without  our  having  to  carry  out  a 
food  stoppage.  But  you'd  better  get  busy — 
or  we  Will. 

V.hen  you  find  your  mall  cluttered  up  with 
copies  of  this  letter  mailed  in  by  our  members 
and  friends,  better  pay  a  little  attention — 
or  you  may  be  wondering  what  hit  you  next 
time  you  come  up  for  election.  And  If  you 
want  to  beat  us  to  the  Job  of  getting  produc- 
tion started,  better  move  fast.  It  is  later 
than  you  think. 

The  Phe.^sant. 


Address  of  Winston  Churcliill 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1946 

Mr  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  addre.':s 
th:;t  the  groat  Winston  Churchill  made 
at  Pulton.  Mo.,  on  yesterday,  in  addition 
to  electrifying  the  entire  world,  should 
carry  hope  to  the  hearts  of  peoples  of 
pood  will  everywhere. 

That  Russia  is  actually  now  appropri- 
ating to  her  own  use  the  contribution 
that  we  made  to  the  winning  of  the  war 
.just  closed  must  be  recognized  by  every- 
one. That  .'^he  intends  to  spread  out  her 
power  and.  if  possible,  to  communize  the 
entire  world,  cannot  be  doubted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
to  extenu  my  remarks  by  inserting  the 
address  of  Mr.  Churchill,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  It  co.'^ts  S140.  according 
to  a  statement  furnished  by  the  Public 
Printer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman .-  /rom 
Georgia? 

Mr.  F  \NKIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, Winston  Churchill  rendered  a  great 
service  to  civilization  yesterday,  and  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  is  putting  his 
speech  in  the  Record. 

We  may  not  agree  with  everything  Mi'. 
Churchill  said,  but  his  argument  agaiast 
communi'^m  is  simply  unanswerable. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

1  am  glad  to  come  to  Westminster  College 
this  afternoon  and  am  complimented  that 
you  should  give  me  a  degree.  The  name 
"Westminister  "  Is  somehow  familiar  to  me. 
I  seem  to  have  heard  of  it  before.  Indeed  It 
wra  at  Westminister  that  I  received  a  very 
large    part    of    my    education    In    politics, 


dialectic,    rhetoric,    and    one    or    two    other 
things. 

It  is  also  an  honor,  perhaps  almost  unique, 
for  a  private  visitor  to  be  introduced  to  an 
academic  audience  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Amid  his  heavy  burdens, 
duties,  and  responsibilities — unsought  but 
not  recoiled  from — the  President  has  traveled 
a  thousand  miles  to  dignify  and  magnify  our 
meeting  here  today  and  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  this  kindred  Nation,  as 
well  as  my  own  countrymen  across  the  ocean 
and  perhaps  some  other  countries  too.  The 
President  has  told  you  that  it  is  his  wish,  as 
I  am  sure  it  is  yours,  that  I  should  have  full 
liberty  to  give  my  true  and  faithful  counsel 
In  these  anxious  and  baffling  times.  I  shall 
certainly  avail  myself  of  this  freedom  and 
feel  the  more  right  to  do  so  because  any  pri- 
vate ambitions  I  may  have  cheriched  in  my 
younger  days  have  been  satisfied  beyond  my 
wildest  dreams. 

Let  me,  however,  make  it  clear  that  I  have 
no  oflQcial  mission  or  status  of  any  hind  and 
that  I  speak  only  for  myself.  I  can.  there- 
fore, allow  my  mind,  v.ith  the  experience  of 
a  lifetime,  to  play  over  the  problems  which 
b^set  us  on  the  morrow  of  cur  absolute  vic- 
tory In  arms;  and  try  to  make  sure  that  what 
has  been  gained  with  so  much  sacrifice  and 
suffering  shall  ba  preserved  for  the  future 
glory  and  safety  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  stands  at  this  time  at 
the  pinnacle  of  world  power.  It  is  a  solemn 
moment  for  the  American  democracy.  With 
primacy  In  power  Is  also  Joined  an  awe-in- 
spiring accountability  to  the  future.  As  you 
look  around  you.  you  feel  not  only  the  sense 
of  duty  done  but  also  feel  -anxiety  lest  you 
fall  b3low  the  level  of  achievement.  Oppor- 
tunity Is  here  now,  clear  and  shining,  for 
both  our  countries.  To  reject  it  or  ignore 
it  or  fritter  It  away  will  bring  upon  us  all 
the  long  reproaches  of  the  after-time.  It  is 
necessary  that  constancy  cf  mind,  ptrsistency 
of  purpose,  and  the  grand  simplicity  cf  deci- 
sion shall  guide  and  rule  the  conduct  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples  In  peace  as  they 
did  in  v.-ar.  We  must  and  I  believe  we  shall 
prove  ourselves  equal  to  this  severe  require- 
ment. 

When  American  military  men  approach' 
some  serious  situation  they  are  wont  to 
write  at  the  head  of  their  directive  the  words 
"Over-all  strategic  concept."  There  is  wis- 
dom in  this  as  It  leads  to  clarity  of  thought. 
What.  then,  is  the  over-all  strategic  concept 
which  we  should  inscribe  today?  It  is  noth- 
ing less  than  the  safety  and  welfare,  the 
freedom  and  progress  of  all  the  homes  and 
families  of  all  the  men  and  women  in  all  the 
lands.  And  here  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
myriad  cottages  or  apartment  homes  where 
the  wage  earner  strives  amid  the  accidents 
and  difficulties  of  life  to  guard  his  v/ife  and 
children  from  privation  and  bring  the  fam- 
ily up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  upon  ethical 
conceptions  which  often  play  their  potent 
part. 

MUST  SHIELD   HOMES 

To  give  security  to  these  countless  homes 
they  must  be  shielded  from  the  two  gaunt 
marauders — war  and  tyranny.  We  all  know 
the  frightful  disturbance  In  which  the  ordi- 
nary family  is  plunged  when  the  curse  of  war 
swoops  down  upon  the  breadwinner  and 
those  for  whom  he  works  and  contrives. 
The  awful  ruin  of  Europe,  with  all  its  van- 
ished glories,  and  of  large  parts  of  Asia,  glares 
in  our  eyes.  When  the  designs  of  wicked 
men  or  the  aggressive  urge  of  mighty  states 
dissolve,  over  large  areas,  the  frame  of  civil- 
ized society,  humble  folk  are  confronted  with 
difficulties  with  which  they  cannot  cope.  For 
them  all  Is  distorted,  broken,  or  even  ground 
to  pulp. 

When  I  stand  here  this  quiet  afternoon  I 
shudder  to  visualize  what  Is  actually  happen- 
ing to  millions  now  and  what  is  going  to  hap- 


pen  in  this  period  when  famine  stalks  the 
earth.  None  can  compute  what  has  been 
called  "the  unestimated  sum  of  human  pain." 
Our  supreme  task  and  duty  is  to  guard  the 
homes  of  the  common  people  from  the  hor- 
rors and  miseries  of  another  war.  We  are  all 
agreed  en  that. 

Our  American  militpry  colleagues,  after 
having  proclaimed  the  "over-all  strategic  con- 
cept" and  computed  all  available  resources, 
always  proceed  to  the  next  stop,  namely,  the 
method.  Here  again  there  Is  widespread 
agreement.  A  world  organization  has  already 
been  erected  for  the  prime  purpose  of  pre- 
venting war.  United  Nations,  the  successor 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  the  decisive 
addition  of  the  United  States  and  all  that 
that  means,  is  already  at  work.  We  must 
make  sure  that  Its  work  is  fruitful,  that  it  is 
a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  that  It  is  a  force 
for  action  and  not  merely  a  frothing  of  words, 
that  it  is  a  true  temple  of  peace  in  which  the 
shields  of  many  nations  can  seme  day  be 
hung  and  not  merely  a  cockpit  in  a  tower  of 
Babel.  Before  we  cast  away  the  solid  assur- 
ances of  national  armaments  for  self-preser- 
vation, we  must  be  certain  that  our  temple 
is  built,  not  upon  shifting  sands  or  quag- 
mires, but  upon  the  rock.  Anyone  with  his 
eyes  open  can  see  that  our  path  will  be  diffi- 
cult and  also  long,  but  If  we  persevere  to-- 
gether  as  we  did  in  the  two  World  Wars — 
though  not.  alas,  in  the  interval  between 
them — I  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall  achieve 
our  common  purpose  in  the  end. 

I  have,  however,  a  definite  and  practical 
prcjposal  to  make  fcr  action.  Courts  and 
magistrates  cannot  function  without  sheriffs 
and  constables.  The  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization must  immediately  begin  to  be  equip- 
ped with  an  International  armed  fofce.  In 
such  a  matter  we  can  only  go  step  by  step: 
but  we  must  begin  new.  I  propose  that  each 
of  the  powers  and  states  should  be  invited  to 
dedicate  a  certain  number  of  air  squadrons 
to  the  service  of  the  world  organization. 
These  squadrons  would  be  trained  and  pre- 
pared in  their  own  countries  but  would  move 
around  in  rotation  from  one  country  to  an- 
other. They  would  wear  the  uniform  of 
their  own  countries  with  different  badges. 
They  would  not  be  required  to  act  against 
their  own  nation  but  in  other  respects  they 
would  be  directed  by  the  world  organization. 
This  might  be  started  on  a  modest  scale  and 
a  grow  as  confidence  grew.  I  wished  to  see 
this  done  after  the  F.rst  World  War  and  trust 
It  may  be  done  forthwith. 

It  would  nevertheless  be  wrong  and  Im- 
prudent to  entruft  the  secret  knowledge  or 
experience  of  the  atomic  bomb,  which  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Canada  now 
share,  to  the  world  organization,  while  it  Is 
still  In  Its  Infancy.  It  would  be  criminal 
madness  to  cast  It  adrift  In  this  still  agitated 
and  ununited  world.  No  one  in  any  country 
has  slept  less  well  In  their  beds  because  th  s 
knowledge  and  the  method  p.nd  the  raw  ma- 
terials to  apply  it  are  at  present  largely  re- 
tained in  American  hands.  I  dp  not  believe 
ve  should  all  have  slept  so  soundly  had  the 
positions  been  reversed  and  some  Communist 
or  neo-Ftiscist  state  monopolized,  for  the 
time  being,  these  dread  agencies.  The  fear 
of  them  alone  might  easily  have  been  used  to 
enforce  totalitarian  systems  upon  the  free 
democratic  world,  with  consequences  appal- 
ling to  human  imagination. 

God  has  willed  that  this  shall  not  be,  and 
we  have  at  least  a  breathing  space  before  this 
peril  has  to  be  encountered,  and  even  then,  if 
no  effort  is  spared,  we  should  still  possess  so 
formidable  a  superiority  as  to  impose  effective 
deterrents  upon  its  employment  or  threat  of 
employment  by  others.  Ultimately  when  the 
essential  brother  of  man  Is  truly  embodied 
and  expressed  in  a  world  organization,  these 
powers  may  be  confided  to  It. 

I  now  ccme  to  the  second  danger  which 
threatens   the   cottage   heme   and   ordinary 
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lamely  tyranny.    We  cannot  be  blind 
t  that  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  in- 
cltlzenK    throughout     the    United 
British  Empire  are  not  valid  In 
number  of  countries,  some  of 
very   powerful.     In    these   states 
enforced  upon  the  common  people 
kinds  of  all-embracing  police  gcv- 
to  a  degree  which  is  overwhelm- 
X)ntrary  to  every  principle  of  de- 
The   power   of   the  state   Is  exer- 
restralnt.  either  by  dictators  or 
obllgarchies  operating  through  a 
party  and  a  political  police.     It  Is 
ty  at  this  time,  when  difficulties  are 
)Us.  to  interfere  foicibly  in  the  In- 
of  countries  whom  we  have  not 
In  war.  but  we  must  never  cease 
in  fearless  tones  the  great  prln- 
freedom   and   the   rights   of   man. 
the  Joint  Inheritance  of  the  Eng- 
Itsh-spealbng     world     and     which,     thrdu^h 
Mima  Ci  rta.  the  Bill  of  Righti«.  the  habeas 
tr  lal  by  Jury,  and  the  English  com- 
hid  their  famotis  (xpresston  In  the 
of  Independence, 
means   that    the   people   of   any 
Have  the  right  and  should  have  the 
constluuional  action,  by  free,  un- 
tlectlons.     with    secret     ballot,     to 
change  the  character  or  form  of 
•    under   which    they    dwell,    that 
f  speech  and  thought  should  reign, 
of  Justice.   Independent   of   the 
unbiased  by  any  party,  should  ad- 
1  »wa  which  have  received  the  broad 
large  nr«?»Jorlties  or  are  consecrated 
custom.    Here  are  the  title  deeds 
which  should   he  in  every  cot- 
Mere    is    the    measage    of    the 
American   peoples  to  mankind, 
what  we  practice  and  practice 
jreach. 
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FOVrXTT  IS  AHEAD 

low  Stated  the  two  great  dangers 

the  homes  of  the  people.     I 

spoken  of  poverty  aiid  prlvdilon, 

in  many  cases  the  prevailing  anx- 

f  the  dangers  of  war  and  tyranny 

there  is  no  doubt  that  science 

can  bring,  in  the  next  few 

world,  newly  taught  in  the  hard 

war,  an  expansion  of  material  well- 

anythlng  that  has  yet  occurred 

experience. 

this  sad.  breathless,  moment,  we 
in  the  hunger  and  distress  which 
aftermath  of  our  stupendous  strug- 
Is  will  pass  and  Qiay  pass  quickly. 
a  no  reason  except  human  folly  or 
crime  which   should  deny  to  all 
the    Inauguration    and    enjoy- 
age  of  plenty.     I  have  often  used 
hitrh  I  learned  50  years  ago  from  a 
American    orator.    Mr.    Bourke 
There    is    enotigh    for    all.     The 
jenerous  mother:  she  will  provide 
abundance  food  for  all  her  chll- 
will  but  ctiltivate  her  soil  In  jus- 
peace." 

are  evidently  In  full  a^eement. 

still    pursuing    the    method    of 

)ur    over-all    strategic    concept,    I 

crux  of  what  I   have  traveled 

Neither  the  sure  prevention  of 

continuous  rise  of  world  organ- 

1  be  gained  without  what  I  have 

fraternal  association  of  the  Xng- 

peoples.     This   means   a   spe- 

between  the  British  Com- 

and  Empire  and  the  United  States. 

time  for  generalities.    I  will  ven- 

>recise. 

association  requires  not  only  the 

friendship  and  mutual  understand- 

otir  two  vast  but  kindred  sys- 

■otiety  but  the  continuance  of  the 

r<  latlonahlps  between  our  military 

leading  to  common  study  of  poten- 

simllarity     of     weapons     and 
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mai)uala  of  Instruction  and  tnterchanfre 
of  officers  and  cadets  at  colleges.  It 
should  carry  with  It  the  continuance  of  the 
present  facilities  for  mutual  tecurlty  by  the 
Joint  use  of  all  naval  and  Air  Force  bases  In 
the  poMnrton  of  either  country  all  over  tbe 
world.  Tbto  would  perhaps  double  the  mo- 
bility of  the  American  Navy  and  Air  Force. 
It  would  greatly  expand  that  of  the  British 
Empire  forces  and  it  might  well  lead.  If  and 
as  the  world  calms  down,  to  Important  fi- 
nancial savings.  Already  we  use  together  a 
large  number  of  Islands:  more  may  well  be 
entrtisted  to  our  Joint  care  In  the  near 
fin  are 

The  United  States  already  has  a  permanent 
defense  nereement  with  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  which  is  so  devotedly  attached  to 
the  British  Commonwealth  and  Empire. 
This  agreement  is  more  effective  than  many 
of  those  which  have  of  wen  been  made  under 
formal  alliances  This  principle  should  be 
extended  to  all  the  British  Commonwealths 
with  full  reciprocity.  Thus,  whatever  hap- 
pens, and  thus  only,  we  shall  be  secure  our- 
selves and  able  to  work  together  for  the  high 
and  simple  causes  that  a/e  dear  to  us  and 
bode  no  ill  to  any.  Eventually  there  may 
come  the  principle  of  common  citizenship 
but  that  we  may  be  content  to  leave  to 
destiny,  whose  outstretched  arm  so  many 
of  us  can  clearly  see. 

There  Is,  however,  an  Important  question 
we  must  ask  ourselves.  Would  a  specir.l 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Commonwealth  be  Inconsistent 
with  our  over-iding  loyalties  to  the  world 
organization?  I  reply  that  on  the  contrary. 
It  is  probably  the  only  means  by  which  that 
organizaion  will  achieve  Its  full  stature 
and  strength.  There  are  already  the  special 
United  States  relations  with  Car..'».d.i  and 
between  the  United  States  and  the  South 
American  republics.  We  also  have  our  20 
years'  treaty  of  collaboration  and  mutual 
assistance  with  Soviet  Russia.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Bevin  that  It  might  well  be  a  50-rear 
treaty.  We  have  nn  alliance  wi*h  Portutjnl 
unbroken  since  1384.  None  of  these  clash 
with  the  general  interest  of  a  world  agree- 
ment. On  the  contrary  they  help  it.  "In  my 
Ffttber's  hou.'^e  are  many  mansions  '"  Special 
associations  between  members  of  the  United 
Nations  which  have  no  aggressive  point 
against  any  other  country,  which  harbor 
no  design  Incompatible  with  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  far  from  beint'  harm- 
ful, are  beneficial  and,  as  I  believe,  indis- 
pensable. 

UVST    Bt,TLn    TXMPLCS 

I  spoke  earlier  of  the  temple  of  peace. 
Workmen  from  all  countries  must  build 
that  temple.  If  two  of  the  workmen  know 
each  other  partictilarly  well  and  are  old 
friends.  If  their  families  are  intermingled 
and  if  they  have  faith  in  each  other's  pur- 
pose, hope  in  each  other's  future  and  charity 
towiurd  each  other's  shcrtcomlnes,  to  quote 
some  good  words  I  read  here  the  other  day, 
why  cannot  they  work  to^rether  at  the  com- 
mon task  as  friends  and  partners?  Why 
cannot  they  share  their  tools  and  thus  In- 
crease each  others'  working  powers?  Indeed 
they  must  do  so  or  else  the  temple  may  not 
be  built,  or.  being  built.  It  may  collapse,  and 
we  shall  all  be  proved  unteachable  and  have 
to  go  and  try  to  learn  again  for  a  third 
time.  In  a  school  of  war,  lncomp<u-ably  more 
rigorous  than  that  from  which  we  have  Jiist 
been  released. 

The  Dark  Ages  may  return,  the  Stone  Age 
may  return  en  the  gleaming  wines  of  science, 
and  what  might  now  shower  Immeasvirable 
material  blessings  upon  mankind,  may  even 
bring  about  its  total  destruction.  Beware. 
I  say:  time  may  be  short.  Do  not  let  us 
take  the  course  of  letting  evenU  drift  along 
till  it  U  too  late.    If  there  Is  to  be  u-il 

aascclatlon   of   the   kind   I   have  d. 

with   1.11    the    extra    strength    and    security 


which  both  our  countries  rnn  derive  from  If. 
let  us  make  sure  that  that  great  fact  is 
known  to  the  world,  and  that  It  plays  Its  part 
In  steadying  and  stabilizing  the  foundations 
of  pjeace.     Prevention  is  l)etter  than  cure 

A  shadow  has  fallen  upon  the  scenes  !!<o 
lately  lighted  by  the  Allied  victory.  Noboc'y 
knows  what  Soviet  Russia  and  Its  Commu- 
nist international  org&nlzatlcn  Intends  to  do 
m  the  Immediate  future,  or  what  are  the 
limits.  If  any,  to  their  expansive  and  pross- 
lytlzing  tendencies.  I  have  a  strong  admira- 
tion and  regard  for  the  valiant  r 
pie  and  for  my  wartime  comr, 
Stalin.  There  is  sympathy  an;l  g  jcii  wiii  in 
Eritaln — and  I  doubt  not  here  also — toward 
tbe  peoples  of  all  the  Ruscia.s  and  a  resolve 
to  persevere  through  many  differences  and 
rebuffs  in  establishing  lasting  friendships. 

We  understand   the   P  ■  d   to   be 

secure  on  her  western  f.  ;a  all  re- 

newal of  German  aggres*iuii.  We  wclccme 
her  to  her  rightful  place  among  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world.  Above  all.  ve  welcome 
constant,  frequent,  and  growing  contacts  be- 
tween the  Russian  pecple  and  our  own  peo- 
ple on  both  sides  of  the  A'lanti^.  It  is  my 
duty,  however,  to  place  before  you  rertr^in 
facts  about  the  present  position   in   '■ 

Prom  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  T;  .; 

the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtain  has  descended 
across  the  continent.  Behind  that  line  ha 
all  th^  capitals  of  the  ancient  states  of  cen< 
tral  and  eastern  Europe.  Warsaw,  Berlin, 
Praeue.  Vienna,  Budapest.  Belsrade.  Bucha- 
'•  '    fla,  all   T  .i  cities  and 

t.  ..ns  aroi.  .in  the  So-  • 

Mel  j-plu-re  and  all  are  subject,  in  one  form 
or  ancther.  not  onlv  to  Soviet  influence  but 
to  a  very  high  and  Increesing  measure  (t 
control  from  Moscow.  Athens  alone,  with 
Its  immortal  glories,  la  free  to  decide  its  fu- 
ture at  an  election  under  British,  American, 
and  French  observation. 

NO  DCMOCXACT  EXISTS 

The  Russian-dominated  Polish  <"" 
ment  has  bren  encouraged  to  m.iice  c: 
and  wrongful  Inroads  upon  Germnuy.  and 
miss  expulsions  of  millions  of  Germans  on 
a  scale  grievou.s  and  undreamed  of  are  now 
t.-.klng  place.  The  Communist  parties,  which 
were  very  small  In  all  these  eastern  states 
of  Europe,  have  been  raised  to  preeminence 
and  power  far  beyond  their  numbers  and 
are  seeking  everywhere  to  obtain  toUlitar- 
lan  control.  Police  governments  are  prevail- 
ing in  nearly  every  case,  and  so  far.  except  in 
CTPchojlovakia.  there  Is  no  true  democracy. 

Turkey  and  Persia  are  both  profoundly 
alarmed  and  disturbed  at  the  claims  which 
are  made  upon  them  and  at  tbe  pre.^sure  be- 
ing exerted  by  the  Moscow  government  An 
attempt  is  bcin?  made  ty  the  Russians  in 
Berlin  to  build  up  a  qua  t  party 

In  their  zone  of  occupied  v  •.-  show- 

ing special  favors  to  groups  ot  left-wing 
German  leaders.  At  the  end  of  the  fighting 
last  June,  the  American  and  British  Armirs 
withdrew  westward,  in  accord.; nee  with  an 
earlier  agreement,  to  a  depth  at  some  points 
Of  150  miles  on  a  front  of  nearly  4C0  miles. 
to  allow  the  Russians  to  occupy  this  vast 
expanse  of  territory  which  the  western 
democracies  had  conquered. 

If  now  the  Soviet  Government   tries,  by 
separate  action,  to  build  up  a  pro-Commu- 
nist Germany  in  their  areas,  this  will  cause 
now  serious  difflcultles  In  the   F 
American  zones,  and  will  give  ♦: 
Germans  the  power  c'  ives  up 

to  auction  between  th-  ..le  west- 

ern democracies.  Whatever  conclusions  may 
be  drawn  from  these  facts— and  facts  thty 
are— this  U  certainly  not  the  liberated 
Europe  we  fought  to  build  up.  Nor  is  It  one 
which  contains  the  essentials  of  perma- 
nent peace. 

In  front  of  the  Iron  ctutaln  which  Ilea 
across  Europe  are  other  causes  for  anxiety. 
In  Italy  the  Communist  Party  Is  seriously 
hampered  by  having  to  support  the  Com- 
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munlst-tralned  Marshal  Tito's  claims  to  for- 
mer Italian  territory  at  the  head  of  the  Adri- 
atic. Nevertheless,  the  future  of  Italy  hangs 
in  the  balance.  Again,  one  cannot  Imagine 
a  recenerated  Europe  without  a  strong 
France.  All  my  public  life  I  have  worked 
lor  a  strong  France  and  I  never  lost  faith  in 
her  destiny,  even  In  the  darkest  hours.  I 
will  not  lose  faith  now. 

CROWING   CHALLENGE 

However,  In  a  great  number  of  countries, 
far  from  the  Russian  frontiers  and  through- 
out the  world.  Communist  fifth  columns 
are  established  and  work  In  complete  unity 
and  absolute  obedience  to  the  directions 
they  recei\e  from  the  Communist  center. 
Except  in  the  British  Commonwealth,  and  in 
the  United  States,  where  communism  is  in 
Its  Infancy,  the  Communist  parties  or  fifth 
columns  constitute  a  growing  challenge  and 
peril  to  Christian  civilization.  These  are 
romber  facts  for  anyone  to  have  to  recite  on 
the  morrow  of  a  victory  gained  by  so  much 
splendid  comradeship  in  arms  and  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  democracy,  and  we 
sho'ald  be  most  unwise  not  to  face  them 
squarely  while  time  remains. 

The  outlcck  is  p.lso  anxious  In  the  Far 
Eist  and  e;pecia!ly  In  Manchuria.  The 
agreement  which  was  made  at  Yalta,  to  which 
I  WPS  a  party,  was  extremely  favorable  to 
Soviet  Russia,  but  it  wrs  made  at  a  time 
when  no  one  could  say  that  the 'German  war 
mipht  hot  extend  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1945  and  when  the  Japanes^e 
war  was  expected  to  last  for  a  further  18 
months  from  the  end  of  the  German  war. 
In  this  country  you  are  all  .so  well  informed 
about  the  Far  E^st  and  such  devoted  friends 
of  China  that  I  do  not  need  to  expatiate  on 
the  situation  there. 

I  have  felt  bound  to  portray  the  shadow 
which,  alike  In  the  West  and  in  the  East, 
tails  upon  the  world.  I  was  a  minister  at 
the  time  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  a  close 
frif-nd  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  did  not  myself 
i'Kiie  with  many  things  that  were  done,  but 
I  have  a  very  strong  impression  in  my  mind 
of  that  situation,  and  I  find  it  painful  to 
contrast  it  with  that  v.hich  prevails  now.  In 
those  days  there  were  high  hopes  and  un- 
bounded confidence  that  the  wars  were  over, 
and  that  the  L?ague  of  Nations  would  be- 
come all-powerful.  I  do  not  see  or  feel  the 
same  confidence  or  even  the  same  hopes  in 
the  haggard  world  at  this  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  repulse  the  idea 
that  a  new  war  Is  inevitable,  still  more  that 
it  is  imminent.  It  is  because  I  am  so  sure 
that  our  fortunes  are  in  our  own  hands  and 
that  we  held  the  power  to  save  the  future, 
that  I  feel  the  duty  to  speak  out  now  that  I 
have  an  occasion  to  do  so.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Soviet  Russia  desires  war.  What  they 
desire  is  the  fruits  of  war  and  the  indefinite 
expansion  of  their  power  and  doctrines.  But 
what  we  have  to  consider  here  today  while 
time  remains,  is  the  permanent  prevention 
of  war  and  the  establishment  of  conditions 
of  freedom  and  democracy  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible in  all  countries. 

Our  difficulties  and  dangers  will  not  be  re- 
moved by  closing  our  eyes  to  them;  they 
will  not  be  removed  by  mere  waiting  to  see 
what  happens;  nor  will  they  be  relieved  by  a 
policy  of  appeasement.  What  is  needed  is  a 
settlement,  and  the  longer  this  is  delayed, 
the  more  difficult  it  will  be  and  the  greater 
cur  dangers  will  become.  From  what  I  have 
seen  of  our  Russian  friends  and  allies  during 
the  war,  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  nothing 
they  admire  so  much  as  strength,  and  there 
Is  nothing  for  which  they  have  less  respect 
than  for  military  weakness.  For  that  reason 
the  old  doctrine  of  a  balance  of  power  Is 
unsound.  We  cannot  afford,  If  we  can  help 
It,  to  work  on  narrow  margins,  offering 
temptations  to  a  trial  of  strength.  If  the 
western  democracies  stand  together  In  strict 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  their  influence  for  further- 
ing these  principles  will  be  Immense  and  no 


one  Is  likely  to  molest  them.  If,  however, 
they  become  divided  or  falter  in  their  duty, 
and  If  these  all-Important  years  are  allowed 
to  slip  away,  then  Indeed  catastrophe  may 
overwhelm  us  all. 

Last  time  I  saw  It  all  coming,  and  cried 
aloud  to  my  own  fellow  countrymen  and  to 
the  world,  but  no  one  paid  any  attention. 
Up  till  the  year  1933  or  even  1935,  Germany 
might  have  been  saved  from  the  awful  fate 
which  has  overtaken  her  and  we  might  all 
have  been  spared  the  miseries  Hitler  let  loose 
upon  mankind. 

There  never  was  a  war  In  all  history  easier 
to  prevent  by  timely  action  than  the  one 
which  lias  Jutt  desolated  such  great  areas  of 
the  globe.  It  could  have  been  prevented 
without  the  firing  of  a  single  shot,  and  Ger- 
many might  be  powerful,  prosperous,  and 
honored  today,  but  no  one  would  listen  and 
one  by  one  we  were  all  sucked  into  the  awful 
whirlpool. 

We  surely  must  not  let  that  happen  again. 
This  can  only  be  achieved  by  reaching  now, 
in  1945.  a  good  understanding  on  all  jxiints 
with  Russia  under  the  general  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  and  by  the  maintenance 
of  that  good  understanding  through  many 
peaceful  years,  by  the  world  instrument,  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  strength  of  the  English- 
speaking  world  and  all  its  connections. 

Let  no  man  underrate  the  abiding  power 
of  the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 
Because  you  see  the  46.000.000  in  cur  island 
harassed  about  their  food  supply,  of  which 
they  only  grow  one-half,  even  in  wartime, 
or  because  we  have  difficulty  in  restarting  our 
Inductries  and  export  trade  after  6  years  of 
passionate  war  effort,  do  not  suppose  that  we 
shall  not  come  through  these  dark  years  of 
privations  as  we  have  come  through  the 
glorious  years  of  agony,  or  that  half  a  cen- 
tury f'-om  now,  you  will  not  see  seventy  or 
eighty  millions  of  Britons  spread  about  the 
world  and  united  In  defense  of  cur  traditions. 
our  way  of  life,  and  of  the  world  causes  we 
and  you  espouse.  If  the  population  of  the 
English-i^peal-.ing  Commonwealth  be  added  to 
that  of  the  United  States,  with  all  that  such 
cooperation  implies  in  the  air,  on  the  sea,  and 
in  science  and  industry,  there  will  be  no 
quivering,  precarious  balance  of  power  to 
offer  its  temptation  to  ambition  or  adven- 
ture. On  the  contrary  there  will  be  an  over- 
whelming assurance  of  security.  If  we 
adhere  faithfully  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  walk  forward  in  sedate  and  sober 
strength,  seeking  no  one's  land  or  treasure, 
or  seeking  to  lay  no  arbitrary  control  on  the 
thoughts  of  men,  if  all  Britisii  moral  and  ma- 
terial forces  and  convictions  are  Joined  with 
your  own  in  fraternal  association,  the  high 
roads  of  the  future  will  be  clear,  not  only  for 
us  but  for  ail.  not  only  for  our  time  but  for  a 
centur>'  to  come. 


U.  S.  S.  "Arkansas" 
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OF 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

OF  ARK.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  NORRELt,.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  news 
releases  from  the  Navy  Department  re- 
garding tlie  forthcoming  atomic  bomb 
tests  to  be  carried  out  in  the  Pacific  area, 
it  was  some  weeks  ago  learned  that  the 
U,  S.  S.  Arkansas,  the  dowager  of  the 
fleet,  which  has  come  through  two  world 
wars  undamaged,  would  be  among  those 
vessels  to  be  used  in  the  test. 

The  U.  S.  S.  Arkansas,  the  third  ship 
to  be  so  named,  had  her  keel  laid  Jan- 


uary 25.  1910.  and  wa.<;  built  by  the  New 
York  Shipbuilding  Co.  at  a  cost  of 
$4,675,000  for  hull  and  machinery.  With 
an  over-all  length  of  562  feet,  a  normal 
displacement  of  27.900  tons,  and  a  speed 
of  21  knots,  she  has  an  allowed  comple- 
ment of  1.057  enlisted  men.  She  was 
launched  January  14.  1911.  having  been 
christened  by  Miss  Mary  Louise  Macon, 
of  Helena.  Ark.,  daughter  of  Representa- 
tive Robert  M.  Macon,  and  commissioned 
on  September  17.  1912.  under  the  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Roy  C.  Smith 

Principal  engagements  in  which  she 
has  participated  in  her  illustrious  career 
include  the  intervention  at  Vera  Cruz 
in  April  1914;  service  with  Division  9 
in  July  of  1918.  in  which  she  battled  sub- 
marines in  the  North  Atlantic  and  was 
later  present  at  the  internment  of  the 
German  Fleet  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  on 
November  21, 1918.  She  did  convoy  duty 
in  the  North  Atlantic  in  1841-42.  convoy 
duty  in  North  Africa  in  1943.  and  assisted 
in  the  Allied  landings  off  the  coast  of 
Normandy  in  June  1£44.  and  at  Iwo  Jima 
in  February.  1945.  Her  .'service  record 
includes  escort  duty  to  the  U.  S.  S.  Wash- 
ington bearing  President  Wilson  to  Brest, 
Prance.  December  1918:  flagship  of  Ad- 
miral Ben.son.  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
on  his  return  from  the  Peace  Conference: 
flagship  of  Commander  Scouting  Fleet 
for  Vice  Adm.  Arthur  L.  Willard;  de- 
tailed for  a  number  of  years  to  midship- 
men of  the  Naval  Academy  on  their  sum- 
mer cruises. 

The  pre.sent  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Per.<^onnel  was  an  ensign  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  Arkansas  at  the  time  of  her  com- 
mis.sioning.  Gen.  A.  A.  Vandegrift, 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps,  has 
also  served  aboard  her. 

The  people  of  Arkansas,  speaking 
through  their  Governor  and  members  of 
the  Arkansas  delegation  in  Congress,  de- 
siring that  the  ship  be  given  into  custody 
of  the  State  as  a  memorial,  requested 
that  the  Navy  Department  give  consid- 
eration to  sparing  her  from  the  atomic 
tests.  It  was  expected  to  sail  her  up 
the  Mississippi  River  to  Helena,  or  into 
the  Arkansas  River  to  the  vicinity  of 
Little  Rock.  In  view  of  the  sentiment  we 
attached  to  the  ves.sel.  and  speaking  as 
chairman  of  our  delegation  in  the  House. 
I  expressed  the  hope  to  the  Secretary  of 
Navy  that  it  would  be  found  possible  to 
give  custody  of  the  ship  to  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  Navy's 
choice  of  vessels  for  use  in  the  test  had 
been  reduced  to  a  matter  of  military 
necessity  and  availability,  and  that  it 
was  regretted  that  such  ships  as  the 
U.  S.  S.  Arkansas,  which  had  served  with 
distinction  in  our  Navy  for  so  many  years, 
cannot  be  spared  and  exhibited  as  me- 
morials. It  was  felt  that  the  ship  could 
render  one  last  distinguished  service  to 
her  Navy  and  country,  as  a  result  of 
which  our  armed  forces  would  be  sup- 
plied vitally  needed  information  to  be 
gained  from  the  tests. 

Our  people  are  now  reconciled  to  such 
use  of  the  ship,  with  the  realization  of 
the  necessity  for  the  use  of  vessels  of 
various  sizes  and  strengths.  We  consider 
that  the  notable  part  which  the  U.  S.  S. 
Arkansas  has  played  in  naval  annals  ol 
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a  journalist  of  sorts.    In  the 
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this  auxiliary  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  1941. 

American  Committee  to  Save  Refu- 
gees: Seldes  was  a  sponsor  of  this  Com- 
munist enterprise  in  October  1941. 

American  Council  on  Soviet  Relations: 
Seldes  signed  a  manifesto  urging  an 
American  declaration  of  war  on  Finland 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Corliss  La- 
ment-headed  Communist-front  organ- 
ization. 

American  Priends  of  Spanish  Democ- 
racy: In  1937  this  outfit  was  one  of  the 
Communist  Party's  auxiliaries  for  Spam. 
Seldes  was  among  those  affiliated  with 
the  organization. 

American  Investor's  Union:  In  1939. 
George  Seldes  was  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  this  Communi.-t  organiza- 
tion. The  organization  sprang  from  the 
efforts  of  Bernard  J.  Reis  and  Consumers 
Union  to  harass  busine.<;.-5  enterprise. 

American  Peace  Mobilization:  Seldes 
was  a  member  of  the  national  council  of 
the  American  Peace  Mobilization,  the 
seditious  Communist  front  organization 
which  expressed  the  party  hne  in  the 
days  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  part. 

Artists'  Pront  To  Win  the  War:  In  the 
days  of  the  American  Peace  Mobilization, 
the  Communists  were  bitterly  isolation- 
ist— George  Seldes  included.  Stalin  was 
not  then  involved  in  the  war.  After  Hit- 
lers  invasion  of  Russia,  many  of  the 
same  American  Communists  and  Com- 
munist fellow  travelers  expres.<ed  their 
new  line  in  a  front  which  was  known  as 
the  Artists'  Pront  to  Win  the  War. 
George  Seldes  was  a  sponsor  of  this  lat- 
ter organization,  and  was  among  tho.se 
Communists  who  used  this  set-up  to 
scream  for  a  second  front. 

Citizens  Committee  for  Harry  Bridges : 
Seldes  was  a  member  of  this  obviously 
Communist  front.  Virginia  Gardner, 
now  Washington  representative  of  the 
New  Masses  and  Daily  Worker,  was  its 
executive  secretary. 

Committee  to  Defend  America  by 
Keepinc  Out  of  War:  This  was  another 
of  the  Communist  fronts  which  operated 
during  the  days  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  pact. 
Seldes  was  in  this.  too. 

Conference  on  Constitutional  Liberties 
In  America:  This  Communi-st  gathering 
was  held  in  Washington.  D.  C  .  June  7-9. 
1940.  in  the  middle  of  the  period  of  the 
Stalm-Hitler  pact.  Seldes.  the  ever- 
present  Communist  sponsor,  was  among 
its  supporters. 

Consumers  Union:  This  Communi.n 
front,  headed  by  Arthur  Kallet.  whose 
party  name  was  'Edward  Adams.  •  had 
Seldes  as  one  of  its  original  sponsors— 
1936. 

Coordinating  Committee  to  Lift  the 
Embargo:  This  committee  was  a  sub- 
sidiary of  North  American  Committee  to 
Aid  Spanish  Democracy,  and  Included 
George  Seldes  as  one  of  Its  spanaors. 

Emergency  Peace  MobUlaitton:  8eld«s 
sponsored  this  parent  of  the  Amencan 
Peace  Mobilization,  chief  Communist 
front  of  the  Stalin-Hitler  friendship  era. 
Equality:  This  was  a  Communlst-line 
magazine  which  appeared  in  193^-40 
and  to  which  George  Seldes  was  a  con- 
tributor. 

Frontier  Pilms:  This  organisation  was 
one  of  the  many  Communist  excursions 


into  the  film  field.    George  Seldes  was  a 
member  of  its  advisory  board. 

Priday:  This  was  another  of  the  Com- 
munist-line periodicals  which  came  and 
went.  George  Seldes  was  one  of  its  en- 
dorsers. 

Priends  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Bri- 
gade: The  Abraham  Lincoln  Brigade  wa5? 
comco^^d  of  at  least  60  percent  Com- 
muni.st  Party  members,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Earl  Browder.  GeorR«=  Sel- 
des was  among  tho.se  who  were  affiliated 
with  the  Priends  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln Brigade. 

League  of  American  Writers:  Attorney 
Gfner?.l  Prancis  Biddle  described  this 
organization  as  subversive.  Seldes  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  call  to  its  fourth 
congress. 

National  Committee  for  People's 
Rights:  George  Seldes  was  a  member 
of  this  CommunLst-front  organization 
which  Attorney  General  Biddle  described 
as  subversive. 

National  Emergency  Conference:  Sel- 
des was  among  the  signers  of  the  call  to 
this  conference.  It  was  a  Communist 
gathering  which  met  on  May  13.  1939. 

National  Emergency  Conferenpe  for 
Democratic  Rights:  This  Communi.st- 
front  organization  was  the  direct  suc- 
cessor to  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy  <  which  dis.solved  in 
February  1940'.  George  Slides  was  a 
member  of  its  board  of  sponsors. 

National  Federation  for  Constitutional 
Liberties:  One  of  the  most  important  of 
all  the  Communist -front  organizations 
of  recent  years.  Seldes  was  affiliated 
with  it  in  the  defense  of  Communi.st 
Party  leader  Sam  Darcy— real  name 
Dardeck. 

New  Masses  letter  to  the  President: 
This  was  one  of  the  rankest  of  defenses 
for  the  illegal  and  subversive  activities 
of  the  Communists  during  the  period  of 
the  Stahn-Hitler  pact.  Seldes  was  a 
signer  of  the  letter. 

New  York  Peace  Association:  Early  in 
1940  the  Communists  organized  numer- 
ous local  groups  to  express  the  party  line 
of  isolationism  in  keeping  with  the 
Stalin-Huler  pact.  The  New  York  Peace 
Association  was  one  such  group.  Seldes 
was  one  of  its  sponsors. 

Open  letter  for  clo.ser  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union:  In  September  1939  a 
group  of  outstanding  Communists  and 
Ct  "l  fellow  travelers  issued  this 

op  r.    George  Seldes  was  among 

the  signers. 

Soviet  Ru.ssia  Today:  Among  the  con- 
tributors to  this  Organ  of  Communist 
propaganda  was  George  Seldes— Novem- 
ber 1938.  page  9. 

Spanish  defense  committees:  Seldes 
was  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Cam- 
paign to  Aid  International  Volunteers,  a 
Communist  front  to  support  the  Loyalist 
cause  in  Spain. 

Statement  by  American  progressives 
on  the  Moscow  trials:  Stooges  of  the 
American  Commumsts  signed  this  state- 
ment, among  them  being  George  Seldes. 

United  American  Spanish  Aid  Com- 
mittee Seldes  wa^  on  the  executive  board 
of  this  Communist  front. 

United  States  Week:  A  Communist - 
line  magazine  of  which  Seldes  was  a 
contributing  editor. 
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Americen   Farmers  Vigilante   Committee 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  March  6,  194£ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  too 
many  years  high  New  D^al  officials  have 
promoted  labor-man:- ement  strife. 
This  reached  an  all-time  high  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  stated 
over  the  radio  that  we  could  raise  vages 
without  raising  prices.  Of  course,  that 
statement  is  incorrect,  it  never  has  been 
done,  wages  and  prices  go  up  and  down 
together.  The  President's  speech  was 
an  invitation  to  strike. 

More  than  6  months  has  elapsed  since 
the  war  ended,  but  we  have  had  no  pro- 
duction of  goods  because  of  the  strife 
and  confusion  emanating  from  the  New 
Deal.  I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the 
American  Farmers  Vigilante  Committee 
and  the  re.solutions  which  they  have 
adopted,  reading  as  follows: 

American  Farmers 
Vigilante  Committee. 
Edgar.  Nebr.,  March  J,  1946. 
Hon.  Cabi.  Curtis. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.'.r   Sir:    On   behalf  of  our   membership 
and     affiliated     organizations,     representing 
more  than  22.0CO  farmers,  we  are  sending  you 
the  resolutions  passed  at  cup  last  meeting. 

We  resp?ctfully  request  that  you  read  these 
resolutions  to  the  House  of  R?presentatives, 
r.s  we  feel  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  can.  if  it  w'll.  make  it  unnecessary 
tor  us  to  further  complicate  the  bufinscs  of 
rccDnvrrsicn. 

Sincerely, 

V.  Hubert  John  on. 

FrcsidTnt. 


Be  it  re<!Olved.  That  labor  and  industry  by 
their  present  bickering  and  refusal  to  settle 
their  differences  and  get  back  to  the  Jab  of 
producinR  vitally  needed  goods,  toc'.s.  and 
machinery,  are  doing  the  Nation  grave  dam- 
age: be  it  furtlicr 

Resolved,  That  we  do  not  believe  the  Na- 
tion can  b?  re.-^tored  to  normalcy  and  pros- 
perity by  refusing  to  wcrh — but.  if  that  is  the 
v.ay  the  rest  cf  the  Nation  Insists  upon  trying 
to  do  the  Job.  we  farmers  will  help. 

Therefore.  If  the  present  Intolerable  situa- 
tion is  not  soon  remedied,  and  the  goods  we 
need  provided  with  all  possible  speed,  we  will 
take  the  following  action: 

First.  Appeal  to  all  farmers  to  Join  our 
member.s  and  affiliates  in  withholding  from 
the  market  all  farm  produce  until  the  wheels 
of  industry  again  begin  to  roll. 

Second.  If  such  withholding  of  produce 
does  not  bring  the  desired  results,  we  will 
uppeal  to  all  farmers  to  seed  only  enough  of 
their  land  to  take  care  of  themselves.  This 
nctlon.  we  realize  would  not  only  shut  off  the 
foundation  of  foodstuff,  but  so  wreck  the 
reservoir  from  which  that  fountain  springs, 
that  nothing  could  be  done  about  it  until 
another  seeding  time.  That  would  be  a  ca- 
tastrophe, and  we  will  advocate  such  action 
only  a«  a  last  resort. 

We  hope  our  fellow  citizens  In  other  walks 
of  life  will  not  press  us  that  far;  but  we  have 
held  the  bag  long  enough,  if  the  rest  can  quit 
producing,  so  can  we.  We  ask  that  Congress 
and  all  American  citizens  give  this  serious 
thought,  as  planting  time  will  soon  be  upon 
us;  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  price  of  farm  produce 
ibculd  be  increased  ui  the  same  proportion 


as  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  indus- 
tries' finished  product — and  that  this  or- 
ganization will  strive  in  every  way  possible  to 
bring  about  such  an  adjustment:  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  farmers  of  the  Nation, 
being  vitally  concerned,  should  have  a  seat 
at  the  conference  table  whenever  labor  and 
capital  sit  down  with  Goveriuueat;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  will 
work  toward  this  end  and  insist  that  the 
farmer  who  occupies  their  seat  represent  all 
the  farmers  of  America,  not  Just  one  of  the 
many  farm  groups  now  apparently  engaged 
in  keeping  the  Nations  farmers  divided;  be 
It 

Resolved.  That  we  are  opposed  to  payment 
from  taxes  cf  unemployment  compensation 
to  men  who  will  not  work,  or  who  are  pre- 
vented from  working  by  strike  action:  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  are  opposed  on  prin- 
ciple to  suboldies.  which  are  only  a  method 
of  financing  a  person  or  business  by  public 
taxation.  If  any  business  cannot  endure 
without  a  hand-out  from  the  Public  Treasury, 
It  is  bankrupt,  and  it  either  should  be 
liquidated  or  allowed  to  ad  U3t  its  prices;  te 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  farmer  is  facing  a  new 
crop  year  under  enough  handicaps  without 
being  further  hampered  by  the  drafting  cf 
young  farmers.  We  demand  that  this  evil 
be  stopped,  by  declaration  upon  the  part  of 
President  Truman  that  the  war  is  officially 
ended;  be  it 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  and  of  all 
other  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting 
be  made  and  sent  to  Senators  Eutler  and 
Wherrt,  of  Nebraska,  and  also  to  Nebraska 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  the  request  that  they  be  read  upon  the 
floors  of  both  Houses  of  Congress. 


James  F.  Scanlon 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  EMMET  O'NEAL 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEIS 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  O'NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 1,  1915.  James  F.  Scanlon  beg;an 
30  years  of  service  v;ith  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
on  February  16.  1918.  he  transferred  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  has  re- 
mained there  ever  since.  He  came  to 
Washington,  as  a  young  man,  with  the 
Honorable  Swagar  Sherley,  a  former 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Jim  Scanlon  ts  still  a  young 
man,  after  these  long  years  of  ser\'ice, 
and  in  my  opinion  he  will  always  have  a 
youthful  spirit,  abounding  in  energy  and 
love  of  life.  If  there  is  a  job  to  be  done, 
even  now,  he  can  wear  down  any  co- 
laborer  in  the  vineyard;  if  there  is  fun 
to  be  had.  he  can  outlast  the  most  youth- 
ful; if  there  is  a  service  to  be  rendered, 
he  will  be  there  when  the  others  have 
gone. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington,  a 
verdant  inexperienced  Congressman,  I 
landed  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  Jim  Scanlon  spread  a  protecting 
wing  around  me.  He  tendered  me  his 
friendship  in  a  true  Irish  way,  with  a 
reservation  of  the  right  to  give  me  the 
devil  if  I  ever  needed  it.  He  exercised 
that  right  on  mort  than  one  occasion. 


I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  beneficent 
frankness  he  used  to  correct  the  error  of 
my  v.ays.  Whenever  a  friend  or  constit- 
uent from  Louisville  came  to  Washing- 
ton, I  W'ould  take  h;m  in  to  see  my  friend, 
Jim  Scanlon.  and  he  would  extend  him- 
self in  according  to  me  great  praise  for 
my  so-called  accomplishments.  Of 
course  they  were  exaggerated  by  the 
kindly,  genial,  and  ima^'inative  good  will 
of  a  true  son  of  Erin.  His  kindliness,  his 
friendship,  his  advice,  and  his  ability 
developed  in  me  a  deep  affection,  which 
could  never  be  lessened  by  his  frank  dis- 
approval of  me  at  other  times. 

Jim  Scanlon  made  a  fine  and  abiding 
contribution  to  his  country  in  his  daily 
devotion  to  duty.  H  j  careful  analyses 
of  problems  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  his  intelligent  suggestions  as 
to  corrections  of  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee, here  and  there,  his  common  sense, 
his  100-percent  Americanism,  his  loyalty, 
his  fearlessness,  and  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  the  man,  have  left  their  imprint  on 
the  future  of  this  country,  and  upon 
those,  particularly,  who  have  served  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Like 
others.  I  will  hold  a  lasting  respect  and 
devotion  for  him.  His  contribution  to 
his  country  cannot  be  fully  to'd.  May 
he  live  long  and  enjoy  the  reward  of  duty 
well  done. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  adopt- 
ed a  resolution,  born  of  friendship,  ad- 
miration, and  respect  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  committee,  with  v.hich 
I  v/ould  like  to  close  this  brief  and  inEde- 
quate  tribute  to  my  friend,  Jim  Scanlon: 

Resolution  in  tiTjute  to  our  retiring  admin- 
istrative clerk,  Mr.  James  F.  Scanlon 

Whereas  the  official  active-duty  connec- 
tion of  Mr.  James  F.  Scanlon  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriat!or.s  of  the  United 
Slates  House  of  Representatives  voluntarily 
will  terminate  on  November  30.  1945.  after  a 
period  of  continuous  service  beginning  on 
February  16.  1918;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Scanlon's  entire  period  of 
service  has  been  one  of  unsurpassed  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  duly,  and  of  successive  con- 
tr.butions  to  the  efficient,  intelligent,  and 
orderly  procedures  and  accomplishments  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  hence 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  Mr.  Scanlon's  fine  personal  quali- 
ties, companlonableness.  and  unselfish  de- 
votion to  duly,  and  his  everreadiness  to  aid, 
counsel,  and  advise,  have  won  for  him  the 
enduring  admiration,  affection,  and  esie;m 
of  every  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: Therefore  be  it 

Rcsoli^ed,  That  the  members  of  the  Ccm- 
mlttee  on  Appropriations,  individually  i-.nd 
collectively,  wholeheartedly  share  In  the  pre- 
ceding expressions  and  Jom  In  a  declaration 
of  their  everlasting  gratitude  for  the  splendid 
service  Mr.  Scanlcn  has  rendered,  and  in  ex- 
tending to  him  their  earnest  v/ish  that  his 
life  ahead  may  be  long  and  bountifully 
strewn  with  Gcd's  richest  blessings: 

Resolved,  further.  That  a  copy  cf  this  reso- 
lution be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the 
committee  and  that  the  original  signed  copy 
thereof  be  transmitted  to  Mr.  Scanlon. 

Adopted  by  the  committee  November  26, 
1945.  and  subscribed  to  by  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing Members  thereof: 

Clarence  Cannon.  Missouri,  chair- 
man; Clifton  A.  Woodrum.  Vir- 
ginia; Louis  Ludlow.  Indiana; 
Malcolm  C.  Tahver,  Georgia:  Jeo 
Johnson,  O'-lahoma;  J.  Bvtll 
Sntdes,      Pcnnrylvr.nia;      Emmet 
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0■Nr^L.  Kentucky;  hoxrta  C.  Ra- 
CAi-T.  Michigan:  John  H.  Kzui. 
North  Carolina;  Geokcc  H.  Mahon, 
Texas;  Uajut  R.  Sheppaad.  Callfcr- 
nla;  Btrn.EX  B.  Ha&e.  South  Caro- 
lina; ALBEmT  Thomas,  Texas:  Jo« 
Hendricks.  Florida:  Michael  J. 
KiRw^N.  Ohio;  John  M.  CorriE. 
Washington:  W.  P.  Noriikli.,  Ar- 
kansas; Ai.Br3T  GoRi,  TennMsee; 
Jamxe  L.  W!!rrrzN.  Mississippi; 
Thomas  J.  O'EntrN,  Illinois;  Jamxs 
M.  CuRLKT.  Massachusetts;  Thom- 
as D'Ai.xsANDRo.  Jr.  Maryland; 
Okorce  W.  Anckews.  ACabazna; 
Ji  UN  J  RooNEY.  New  York;  Her- 
man P.  KoppLEMANN.  Connecticut; 
John  Tabkr,  New  York;  Richard 
B.  WiCGLXSwoRTH.  Massachusetts; 
Charles  A.  Plumlet.  Vermont; 
EvcRET-T  LI.  OiRKSEN.  lUlnols;  Al- 
bert J.  Encxl.  Michigan:  Karl 
Stefan,  Nebraska:  Francis  H.  C*se. 
Hrvith  Dakota;  Frank  B.  Keeit. 
Wisconsin,  Noble  J.  Johnson.  In- 
diana: Robert  F.  Jones.  Ohio:  Ben 
P.  Jensen.  Iowa;  H.  Carl  Ander- 
sen. Minnesota:  Henrt  C.  Daa'or- 
'^HAK.  Idaho:  Walter  C.  Ploeser, 
M..saoun:  Harvx  Tibbott.  Pennsyl- 
\  :iKi:  Walt  Horan.  Washington; 
Drw  M.  Gillespie.  Colorado,  Gor- 
don Canfield,  New  Jersey. 
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R.  ^NKIN. 


Mr.   Speaker,   an   As- 
ress  article  of  February  28,  tells 
James   Roosevelt,   son    of   the 
PJ-esident.  has  assumed  the  posi- 
tional director  of  poiuical  or- 
for  the  Independent  Citizens 
of  the  Arts,  Sciences,   and 


Comn  unist 


Arts 


sine  ?re 


munists  ai 
ers,   who 


or  missis.^ ippi 
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article  quotes  him  as  assuming 
or  the  Democratic  Party,  bid- 
all  the  left-wing  liberals  and 
"the   other   side  can   have 
RAinav.  of  Mississippi."    Poor 
may  not  know  it.  but  he  is  no 
a    position   to   .speak   for   the 
Party.     He  has  now  Joined 
s. 
Injlependent  Citizen.s  Committee 
,  Sciences,  and  Professions  i.s 
rankest  Communist -front  or- 

in  the  wiwte  country. 

ig    to   Saranel   Sillen    of   the 

Daily   Worker,   the   official 

organ  In  the  United  States. 

changed  its  name  in 

of  1944  from  the  Independent 

Committee  to   the  Independent 

Cf)mmittee  of  the  Arts.  Science.s. 

ions.     Investigation  reveals 

organization    today    includes 

liberals  who  have  been  mis- 

ning  it.    Probably  that  is  how 

I  hooked. 

.  the  core  of  this  organization 

ol  a  group  01  admitted  Com- 

id  a  long  list  of  fellow  travel- 

lave  given  their  support  to 


orgaxiization 


Pr  of  tss 


Communist -front  organizations  dedicat- 
ed to  one  or  more  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

First.  Defense  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  its  members. 

Second.  Support  of  Communist  publi- 
cations. 

Third.  Support  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  foreign  policy. 

Fourth.  Support  of  special  campaigns 
under  Communi.-t  initiative. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of 
this  Government,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  statement  made  by  its  present 
leader,  William  Z.  Foster,  in  accepting 
the  nomination  for  President  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  the  Uniied  States.  Here' 
is  Mr.  Fosters  exact  words  v^hich  he  ad-' 
mitted  under  oath  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities: 

No  Communist,  no  matter  how  many  votes 
he  shou-'d  secure  in  a  national  election,  could, 
even  II  he  would,  become  President  of  the 
present  Government.  When  a  Communist 
heads  a  Government  of  the  United  States 
(and  that  day  will  come  Just  as  surely  as  tlu 
sun  rises  I,  that  Government  will  not  be  a 
capitalistic  government,  but  a  Soviet  gov- 
ernment, and  behind  this  government  will 
stand  the  Red  Army  to  enforce  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat. 

Documentary  evidence  to  prove  the 
Communist  affiliation  of  the  organiza- 
tions which  I  name  is  available. 

The  New  Masses,  a  well-known  organ 
of  the  Communist  movement  in  the 
United  States,  had  this  to  say  of  this 
group : 

Every  lover  of  a  richer  life  will  welcome  the 
n^w  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of  the 
Arts.    Sciences,    and    Prof.  headed    by 

Jo  Davidson,  prominent  b.  . 

Jo  Davidson,  chairman  of  this  newly 
formed  group,  sponsored  the  Congress  of 
American  Soviet  Friendship,  which  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  on  March  29. 
1944.  by  the  Special  House  Committee  on 
Un-Amcrican  Activities.  Mr.  Davidson 
also  signed  a  statement  in  honor  of 
Oeorge  DimitrcfT,  former  head  of  the 
Communist  International  and  one  of  the 
bloodiest  revolutionists  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Treasiu-er  of  the  group  is  Frederick 
March,  who  sponsored  the  Congress  of 
American  Soviet  Friendship  and  seven 
other  Communist  front  organizations. 
Mr.  March  was  identified  as  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  by  a  party  member 
who  testified  under  oath  before  the 
Tenney  Fact  Finding  Committee  of  the 
State  of  California. 

Chairman  of  the  finance  committee  Is 
Herman  Schumlin.  who,  on  April  13, 1940. 
defended  public  .school  teachers  in  New 
York  charged  with  Communist  activities, 
signed  a  statement  for  release  of  Sarri 
Darcy,  Communist  Party  organizer, 
spooaored  the  committee  defending  Wil- 
liam Srtmeiderman,  a  CommunLst  organ- 
izer, sponsored  tribute  tp.  Fcrdinant 
Smith.  Communist  maritime  union  lead- 
er and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  recently 
exposed  Communist  sponsored  dock 
strike  in  New  York  City. 

During  the  days  of  the  Hitler-Stalin 
pact,  Mr.  Schumlin  signed  a  protest 
against  what  he  called  the  war  hysteria 
of  the  administratioa. 


He  was  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  so-called  American 
Friend.s  of  the  Chinese  People,  a  Com- 
munist-front organization,  together  with 
Philip  Jaflee,  alias  J.  W.  Phillips,  who 
was  recently  convicted  of  securing  State 
Department     secrets  y.       Other 

Communist-front  a*  .  j^  Include 
membership  in  and  support  of  the  Joint 
Anti  F  '  Refugee  Committee  and 
exeei,  .  ard  of  the  American  League 

for  Peace  and  Democracy,  another  well- 
known  Communist-front  organization. 

Other  Communist -front  supporters  of 
the  Independent  Citizens  Committee  of 
the  Arts,  St —  and  Professions  in- 

clude Louis  .  .  who  IS  affiliated  w  ith 

25  Communist  Ironts;  William  Rose 
Benet.  16  Communi.st  fronts;  Ernest  P. 
Bass,  7  Communist  fronts:  Langston 
Huphes.  49:  Canada  Lee.  3;  Max  Lerner. 
26;  Martin  Popper,  3:  Paul  Robeson,  34: 
Edward  G  Robinson.  2:  Orson  Welles,  14: 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  <cclorcd>.  39: 
Aaron  Copland,  22:  Philip  Evergood,  13: 
Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  40:  Walter  Rau- 
ten.strauch.  45:  Viljalmur  Stefanson. 
32:  Marc  Connelly.  6;  Norman  Corwin.  7: 
Lillian  Hellman.  40;  and  Harlow  Shap- 
ley.  11. 

The  above  are  merely  typical  of  the 
group.  The  following  sponsors  of  thiis 
Communist-front  committee  have  from 
time  to  time  written  for  the  two  chief 
Communist  organs  in  the  country,  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker  and  the  New 
Masses:  Louis  Adamic,  Howard  Fast, 
Philip  Evergood.  Langston  Huehe.s ; 
Raphael  Soyer.  Viljalmur  Steianson. 
Paul  Robeson.  Other  well-known  Com- 
munist-front sponsors  associated  with 
this  committee  include  John  Howard 
Law.-;on,  leading  Communist  agitator  in 
the  film  colony:  Louis  Calhern.  of  Actors 
Equity:  John  T.  McMannus.  Alonzo  F. 
Meyers.  John  P.  Peters.  Earl  Robinson. 
Dr.  Gregory  Zilborg,  and  Johannes 
Steele,  recently  sponsored  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  New  York  City  to  fill  a 
vacancy  in  this  House. 

The  Washington  branch  of  the  Inde-  I 
pendent  Citizens  Committee  of  the  Arts. 
Sciences,  and  Professions  gave  domicile 
and  direction  to  the  youthful  Federation 
of  Atomic  Scientists,  who  adopted  as 
their  platform  a  plea  to  release  atomic 
secrets  to  Russia,  stating:  'We— United 
States — cannot  afford  the  lu.xury  of 
adopting  legislation  putting  atomic  bomb 
controls  on  a  national  basis." 

Tliey  want  us  to  give  it  to  the  Com- 
munists of  the  world  so  they  can  use  it 
to  destroy  our  Christian  civilization. 

I  bring  these  facts  to  your  attention 
because  many  of  the  sponsors  of  this  so- 
called  Independent  Citizens  Committee 
of  the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions 
have  also  been  in  the  past,  and  are  to- 
day, endorsers,  sponsors,  and  officers  of 
other  pro-Communist  groups,  chiefly  in 
the  cultural  field. 

On  August  10.  11,  and  12  of  1945,  the 
New  York  State  convention  of  the  Com- 
munist Political  Association  held  secret 
.sessions  at  Manhattan  At  this,  as  at  a 
previous  convention,  held  in  July  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Earl  Browder  was  de- 
throned at  th:  direction  of  the  master 
voice  from  Moscow,  and  the  former  IWW 
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leader  of  the  First  World  War.  William 
Z.  Foster,  became  the  new  head  of  the 
Communist  Party,  pledged  to  return  to 
class  hate  and  industrial  warfare  as  di- 
rected by  Jacques  Dliclos,  who  had  re- 
cently returned  from  Moscow  to  take  up 
the  reins  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
France. 

During  this  convention  June  Hoffman, 
of  ihe  cultural  section  of  the  Communist 
P?.rty.  addressed  the  members,  saying: 

We  built  the  Independent  Citizens  Com-  • 
mltt?e    of    the    Arts,    Sciences,    and    Proles- 
Bioi;s      It  Is  a  great  political  weapon. 

I  am  sure  that  Jimmie  Roosevelt  did 
not  realize  when  he  joined  up  with  this 
gan?  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  tools 
of  this  great  poliiical  weapon  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

I  have  before  mc  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  former  members  cf  this  orsanizaticn 
in  New  York  City  v.ho  was  misled  into 
joining  them. 

Tills  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Com- 
miitee  on  Un-American  Activities,  and  is 
as  follows: 

You  may  already  have  had  your  attention 
drawn  to  the  Independent  Citizens  Commit- 
tee of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  PiOfcssions, 
hc&dquarttrs  at  Hotel  Astor  in  New  York  City. 
as  a  possible  front  for  Soviet  anti-American 
activities.  As  one  who  in  an  art  organiza- 
tion has  had  ample  opportunity  to  observe 
the  methods  and  psychology  of  the  Com- 
munist. I  urge  you  to  do  what  is  possible  to 
control  tliem. 

You  undoubtedly  know  that  the  artistic 
and  educated  workers  in  general  have  been 
especially  hard  hit  by  rising  costs  of  living 
with  only  sporadic  rises  in  earning  power. 
You  also  Know  the  use  which  was  made  in 
Russia  of  these  Idealistic  and  Imprnctical 
l>eoplc.  The  combination  makes  them  rather 
an  obvious  group  to  be  made  use  of  by  the 
Soviet  la  their  fifth-column  activities. 
Tliese  people  need  protection. 

I.  like  several  of  my  friends.  Joined  the 
organization  early  before  the  end  of  the  war 
The  avowed  policy  was  to  back  the  war 
effort  and  then  to  do  what  was  possible  to 
further  the  arts,  sciences,  and  professions 
during  the  difBcult  employment  era  that  was 
expected  after  the  war  was  over.  This  avowed 
purpose  has  been  gradually  all  but  Htmi- 
nated.  Several  times  a  week.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  I  sent  In  my  resignation  last  Octo- 
ber. I  received  orders  as  to  my  political 
^,  who  to  vote  for.  what  to  write  my 
(  man.  to  Join  picket  lines,  etc.    The 

direction  has  become  Increasingly  obvious. 
Strong  literature  was  sent  out  In  favor  of 
Davis,  the  Negro  (Communist)  who  wanted 
to  organize  a  colored  Communist  nation  In 
the  South.  •  •  •  Ti\e  latest  told  us  to 
write  Congress  to  back  a  bill  suppressing  your 
committee.  It  is  a  tome  rather  than  any  one 
activity  that  leads  me — and  some  of  my  most 
intelligent  friends — to  believe  as  we  do. 

I  think  America  has  proved  during  the  war 
that  she  believes  In  democracy.  I  tielleve  that 
most  of  those  uow  working  along  Communist 
lines  do  not  realize  to  what  they  are  exposing 
themselves.  I  feel  therefore,  that  your  atten- 
tion should  be  strongly  directed  toward  this 
committee. 

Therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  Instead  of 
Jimmie  Roo.sevelt  trying  to  read  decent 
Democrats  out  of  the  party  from  his  point 
of  vantage  in  a  Communist- front  organi- 
zation, I  would  suggest  that  he  get  back 
on  the  beam  himself,  that  he  return  to 
the  Democratic  fold  himself,  and  then, 
as  the  Saviour  once  said : 

"Go  and  sin  no  more." 


Government  Commitments  for 
Agricultural  Purposes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTIAN  A.  HERTER 

or  MAssACHUErrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  HERTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  trying  to  find  a  con- 
densed statement  showing  in  intelligible 
form  the  various  commitments  that  have 
been  made  by  this  Government  v/ith  re- 
spect to  the  agriculture  of  the  Nation. 
To  my  amazement  I  discovered  that  no 
such  summary  existed  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  I  therefore  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare  such 
a  statement  for  m.e. 

The  figures  in  the  financial  tables  re- 
quire very  careful  analysis  inasmuch  as 
there  are  recoverable  capital  obligations 
and  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of  re- 
saleable commodities  which  somewhat 
confuse  the  pictiu'e.  Nevertheless,  these 
tables  indicate  the  tremendous  size  of 
Government  expenditures  for  the  benefit 
of  agriculture,  some  of  which,  such  as  the 
subsidy  payments,  must  obviously  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  in  the  near  future. 

The  statement  follows: 

Summary  of  Legislation   Relating  to  Peo- 
g?.ams  for  the  benefit  of  acricultthle 

soil  conservation  and  related  activlttes 

Soil  Conservation  Service:  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  was  directed  by  sections  1  to  6 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  as  amended  (16  U.  8.  C.  590a- 
590f),  to  create  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, and  he  was  authorized  to  carry  out 
through  this  Service  a  broad  program  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  soil  erosion  by  re- 
search, methods  of  cultivation,  furnishing  of 
flnancial  or  other  aid,  and  acquisition  of 
lands  when  necessary  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
poses. 

Agricultural  Adjustment  programs  (AAA): 
The  agricultural  conservation  programs  au- 
thorized by  sections  7  to  17,  Inclusive,  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act.  as  amended  (16  U.  S.  C.  590g-590q),  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
payments  and  grants  of  other  aid  to  agricul- 
tural producers  for  the  purposes  of  preserva- 
tion and  Improvement  of  soil  fertility,  pro- 
motion of  the  economic  use  and  conservation 
of  land,  diminution  of  exploitation,  and 
wasteful  and  unscientific  use  of  national  soil 
resources,  the  protection  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors against  the  results  of  soil  erosion  in  aid 
of  maintaining  the  navigability  of  waters 
and  water  courses  and  In  aid  of  flood  control, 
and  reestablishment  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculttire  determines  to  l»e 
practicable  and  In  the  general  public  interest 
of  the  ratio  between  the  purcliasing  power 
of  the  net  income  per  person  on  farms  and 
that  of  the  Income  per  person  not  on  farms 
that  prevailed  during  the  5-year  period  Au- 
gtist  1909  to  July  1914,  Inclusive,  and  the 
maintenance  cf  such  ratio.  Section  15  of  the 
act  (16  U.  S.  C.  590o>  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $500,000,003  a  fiscal  year  to  enable, 
the  Secretary  to  make  such  payments  and 
grants  of  aid. 

Sugar  programs  and  payments:  Section  301 
of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1131).  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  payments  v/ith  respect 
to  sugar  or  liquid  sugar  commercially  recov- 
erable  from   the   sugar    beets   or   sugarcane 


grown  on  a  farm  for  the  extraction  of  sugar 
or  liquid  sugar  provided  growers  comply  with 
certain  conditions  relating  to  child  labor, 
farm  wages,  and  soil  conservation,  among 
others. 

Land  conservation  and  utilization  (sub- 
marginal  lands) :  A  program  of  land  con- 
Eervatlou  and  hind  utilization  providing, 
among  other  purposes,  assistance  In  control- 
ling soil  erosion  and  preserving  natural  re- 
80urc3s  is  authorized  by  title  III  of  the 
Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act.  as  amend- 
ed ( 7  U.  S.  C.  1010-1013 ) .  In  connection  with 
such  program,  the  Secretary's  powers  include 
that  of  acquiring  and  retiring  from  cultiva- 
tion, lands  that  are  submaiginal  or  not  pri- 
marily suitable  for  cultivation,  and  he  is  au- 
thorized to  protect.  Improve,  develop,  and 
administer  such  acquired  lands. 

Water  conservation  and  utilization:  Con- 
servation and  utilization  projects  for  th« 
purpose  cf  stabilizing  water  supply  are  au- 
thorized, by  the  cct  of  August  11.  1939.  na 
amended  (16  U.  S.  C.  590y-590z-10)  (Case- 
Wheelcr).  Construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  water  projects  by  the  Gov- 
ernment with  cost  thereof  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  water  users  under  various  conditions 
is  provided  by  such  authority. 

Flood  control:  The  Flood  Control  Acts  of 
1936,  1938.  and  194 i.  as  amended  and  sup- 
plemented (33  U.  S.  C.  701a  et  seq.)  conferred  ^ 
various  functions  on  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture with  respect  to  making  surveys  and 
carrying  out  measures  on  watersheds  for 
lun-off  and  water-floW  retardation  and  soil- 
erosion  prevention  in  aid  of  flood  control. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  the  same  purpose  on  11  desig- 
nated river  basins  or  waterslieds  in  accord- 
ance v/lth  reports  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  approved  by  Congress. 

SU3SIDY,  PRICE  SUPPORT,   AND   RELATED  PROGRAMS 

Subsidies,  general:  Subsidies  on  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  authorized  by  the  Sta- 
bilization Act  of  1942,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C. 
App.  968).  and  section  2  (e)  of  the  StabUiza- 
tlon  Act  of  1944.  as  amended  (50  V.  S.  C.  App. 
902  (e) ).  Section  2  (e)  prohibits  payment  of 
subsidies  after  June  30.  1945.  unless  money 
has  been  appropriated  by  Congress  for  such 
purposes.  Section  3  of  the  act  of  April  12. 
1945  (59  Stat.  50  (Public  Law  30.  79th 
Cong.)  ).  makes  the  foregoing  inapplicable  to 
the  operations  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19*6.  and  limits  the  amounts  which  may  be 
spent  in  subsidy  programs.  The  act  of  July 
31,  1945  (59  Stat.  506  (Public  Law  164.  79th 
Cong  ) ) ,  increased  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  expended  by  the  Corporation  punuant  to 
section  3  of  the  act  of  April  12.  1945.  with 
respect  to  livestock  and  livestock  products, 
wheat  and  wheat  products,  and  butterfat  and 
butter. 

Price  support,  basic  commodities:  Price 
support  of  basic  commodities  is  provided  by 
section  8  of  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942  (50 
U.  S.  C.  App.  968),  as  amended  by  section  2C4 
of  the  Stabilization  Extension  Act  of  1944 
(58  Stat.  632,  643),  as  amended  by  section  37 
of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944  (58  Stat. 
765,  784),  and  further  authority  is  contained 
in  section  302  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended  (7  D.  S.  C. 
1302).  authorized  loans  on  agricultural  com- 
modities by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpcra- 
tlon,  and  the  act  of  July  28.  1945  (59  Stat. 
506   (Public  Law  108.  79th  Cong.)). 

Price  support,  other  commodities:  Pr;cs 
support  authority  for  so-called  Steagail  com- 
modities, those  for  which  an  expansion  of 
production  for  war  purposes  is  necessary,  is 
provided  by  section  4  of  the  act  of  July  1, 
1941,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  713a-8  (a) ). 

Price  support,  other  commodities:  Price 
support  for  agricultural  commodities,  other 
than  basic  and  Steagail  commodities,  is  au- 
thorized by  section  4  (b)  of  the  act  cf  Joiy 
1.  1941.  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C.  713a-8  (b)). 
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It  ts  declared  to  be  the  policy 
and  purchase  operations  of  the 
of  Agriculture  shall  be  carried 
to  bring  the  price  and  Income  of 
of  nonbaslc  agricultural  com> 
to  a  fair  parity  relaUMMMp  with 
and  the  Steagall  eommndttles  to 
that  funds  are  available  for  such 
with  renpect  to  ba«lc  and  Steagall 
and  the  ability  of  producers  to 
into  tine  with  demaiKt. 
appropriation:    Ptiem   ntpport 
•re   Incidentally   affertrd    by   the 
of  section  aoi  (d)  of  the  Defense 
rtatlon    Act.    1948,    M    0Ut.    413 
133.  79th  Congress),  which  ear- 
.riOO.OOO  of  lend-lea«e  funds  for 
t  of  agrlcu!"!'"'  'Mtnmodltle^ 
produced  In  ati'  n  of  lend- 

for  eipendlture  tor  me  postwar 
Tt  of  agriculture, 
price   support    (disposal   of   ccm- 
Indlrect  price  support  la  effected 
laws  relating  to  the  dieposal  of 
t  owned  and  controlled  stocks  of 
commodities,    the    laws    which 
arketlng  (the  Agricultural  Market- 
t   Act   cf    1937.   as   amended.  7 
1-674  and  608c ).  and   Imposition 
quotas    (Agricultural    Adjust- 
3f  1938.  7  U.  S.  C    131 1-1375*.  and 
uraging  the  consumption  of  agrl- 
qommoditles    (sec.    33    of    the    act 
34.   1935.  ss  amended.  7  U.   S.  C. 
ons  on  the  disposal  of  Gov- 
o^ned  and  controlled  stocks  at  less 
prices  have  been  included  In  the 
artment  cf  Agriculture  approprla- 
scme  years.    The  restrictions  ap- 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Ion  31  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
Stat.   775).  made  applicable   to 
tion  of  surplus  farm  commodities 
ral    agency.      Such    restrictions 
:axried  over  for  a  period  of  2  years 
^ar  by   the  act  of  Aoril   12.   1945, 
(Public    Law    30.    79th    Cong.), 
the  act  removes,  for  a  period  of 
the  war.  the  restrictions  regard- 
nd  quantities  imposed  by  section 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
D.  S.  C.  1381   (c)),  on  the  sales  of 
by    the    Commodity    Credit 


JO 
<f 


c(  itton 


guaranties    and    export    bounties: 
ons    which    involve    expenditiu'es 
to  parity  guaranties  and  export 
n    addition    to    those    previously 
price  support  operations,  are 
in  section  31  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
1944.  which  provides  that  com- 
be sold  at  less  than  current 
narket  prices,  or  less  than  prices 
to   sales   cf   commodities   by   the 
Credit    Corporation    wh?n    such 
fci-  export  only. 
I&cportati  an    and    domestic    consumption 
pr  grama):  Further  parity  guaran- 
e<port    bounties    are    incident    to 
t)  encourage  exportation  and  do- 
coni  umptlon  of  agricultural  products 
jy  section  33  of  the  act  of  August 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c).    The 
Agriculture  is  author. zed  to  use 
available  under  such  section  to 
exportation   of   agricultural  com- 
the  payment  of  benefits  in  con- 
such   exportation   or  by  pay- 
pt-oducers  in  connection  with  the 
of  that  part  of  any  agricultural 
required  for  domestic  consump- 
the  domestic  consumption  of 
commodities  by  diverting  them 
t  of  benefits  or  indemnities  or 
ns  from  the-normal  channels  of 
by    increasing    tbeir    utilization 
beitefits.  Indemnities,  donations,  or 
mpans.  amocg  persons  in  low-ln- 
and    reestablisliing    farmers' 
power  by  making  payments  In 


connection  with  the  normal  production  of 
any  agricultural  coaunodity  for  domestic 
consumption. 

Parity  payments:  Payments  to  producers 
of  certain  commodities  to  obtain  parity 
prices  are  authorized  by  section  303  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  (7  U.  8.  C.  1303).    Such  act  author- 

»»■-   '  -  -'•-ts  the  Secretary,  if  and  when 

■  ;  «  are   made   thereff  r,   to  mitke 

payments  lu  prod' 
rice,  or  tobacco,  . 

Of  such  commotfltiM  tn  ami  uch,  tu- 

■•tber  with  the  proceeds  th. .  .  a  ill  pro- 
vide a  return  to  such  producers  which  Is  m 
nearly  equal  to  parity  prices  as  the  funds  so 
made  available  will  permit.  Appropriations 
were  not  made  for  this  purpose  for  either 
the  1945  or  1948  fiscal  years. 

LOAN  ACnVITIU 

Farm  Credit  Ad'  ton 

The  Farm  Credit  Adm ;...i;un  resulted 

from  a  consolidation  of  farm-loan  agencies 
by  Executive  Order  No.  6084.  March  27.  1933. 
Federal  land  banks.  Joint  stock  land 
banks,  aftd-national  farm  loan  associations: 
The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended 
(13  U.  S.  C.  641  1012)  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment cf  Federal  land  banks.  Joint  stock 
land  banks,  and  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
making  agricultural  credit  available  to  farm- 
ers on  long-term  mortgage  loans. 

Ijrteral  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation:  The 
Ffderal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation  Act  cf 
^'^'  'I.   1934.  as  amended    (13  U.  S.  C. 

10-  __  ai.  authorized  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Mortgage  Corporation 
With  a  capital  of  $200,000,000.  subscribed  by 
the  Governor  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  corporation  was  authorized,  with  the 
approval  cf  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  issue  bonds  In  an  aggregate  amount  not 
exceeding  $2  000.000.000,  gtiaranteed  by  the 
United  States.  It  is  further  authorized  to 
purchase  consolidated  tmm  loan  bond.s,  to 
make  loans  to  Federal  land  banks  and  Joint 
stock  land  banks,  and  to  Invest  in  mortgage 
loans  made  under  the  authority  of  the  act 
of  May  13.  1933,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C  1018- 

loao). 

Federal  Intermediate  credit  banks:  The 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks  were  au- 
thorized to  be  established  by  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Acts  of  1923.  as  amended  (13  U.  S.  C. 
1031-1129).  Such  institutions  act  as  a  bank 
of  discount  to  supply  short-term  funds  re- 
quired by  production  credit  associations,  pri- 
vate financing  Institutions  which  make  loans 
to   farmers,   and  farmer  cooperatives. 

Regional  and  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives: Regional  banks  for  cooperatives  were 
authorized  to  be  esUbllshed  in  each  cf  the 
13  farm-credit  districts,  and  a  central  bank 
for  cooperatives  was  also  authorized  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  emended  (13 
U.  S  C.  1134-113af).  Such  banks  are  author- 
ized to  make.  In  addition  to  leans  to  banks 
created  under  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended,  loans  to  cooperative  associations 
and  stabilization  corporations  established 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketin<?  Act  as 
as  amended  (13  U.  S.  C.  1141-1141JK 

Production  credit  corporations  and  pro- 
duction credit  associations:  Production 
credit  corporations  and  production  credit 
associations  were  authorized  to  be  created 
by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1933.  as  amended 
(13  U.  S.  C.  1131-11311).  The  Production 
Credit  Corporation  supervises  local  produc- 
tion credit  associations,  which  make  short- 
term  loans  to  finance  all  types  cf  farm  opera- 
tions,  including  loans  to  farmers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  make  home  altera- 
tions, repairs,  and  improvements,  and  loans 
to  oyster  planters. 

Regional  agricultural  credit  corporations: 
Regional     agricultural    credit     corporations 


were  authorized  to  be  established  by  the 
■•lief  and  Construction  Act  of 
waded  (13  U.  6.  C.  1148  1148d). 
Btich  corporations  are  empowered  to  rr.ake 
loans  to  farmers  and  stockmen,  the  proceeds 
of  which  are  to  be  used  for  an  agricultural 
purpose,  including  crop  production,  or  for 
the  raising,  breeding,  fattening  or  market- 
ing of  livestock. 

Emerfenry    crop    and    feed    loans-     Emer- 
and   feed   loena  are  ai>  i 

f  January  29,  1037.  u  ;. <  d 

(13  U.  e.  C.  10301  1030O).  Such  lonns  may  be 
ri:>'iH  t,i  fftrroem  for  faU'"*^'""  v  ■•<■•"  ^■■*. 
<  production  or 

»i.i..jiM.»  Incident  thTf  ■  i   tijr  iivif.oik 

or  for  any  of  such  j  ;  i 

Cooperative  aasoclation*  uiid  i'n»-  i 

r  rporatlons  (Agricultural  Markc  ,  i  - 
volving  Fund):  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act.  as  amended  (12  U.  8.  C.  1141-1141J). 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  revolving 
fund  to  be  used  In  connection  wuh  :  •  i 

cooperative    associations    and    n.-d  i 

f  e 

i :'  ,    . 

mt.Uii.es  feo  thitt  the  industry  cf  agriculture 
will  be  placed  on  a  basis  of  economic  equal- 
ity with  other  industries,  and  to  that  end  to 
protect,  control,  and  stabilize  the  currents 
of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  r.  and 

their  food  producU"!.     The  1-  .   Ad- 

ministration is  authorized  to  pninote  edu- 
cation in  the  principles  end  practices  of 
cooperative  marketing,  to  enccurape  the  or- 
ganization. Improvement  in  methods,  and 
development  of  effretlve  cooperative  associa- 
tions, and  to  keep  advLsed  and  m.ike  rep.rts 
as  to  crop  prices,  experience,  jiriiscccts.  sup- 
ply and  demand,  at  heme  ar.cl  abroad. 

Cooperative  Marketing  Division:  In  addi- 
tion to  lending  activities,  the  establishment 
of  a  division  of  cooperative  marketing  was 
authorized  by  the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act 
of  July  3,  1926  (7  U.  8.  C.  451  457).  Such 
Division  Is  authorized  to  render  "ervt"-  to 
associations     of  — s     of  ' 

products,    and    f  .is   and 

thereof,  engaccd  in  the  cooperative  market- 
ing of  agricultural  products,  the  cooperative 
purchasing  cf  farm  .supplies,  credit,  financ- 
ing, insurance,  and  other  cooperative  activi- 
ties. 

Farm  Security  Administration 
Farm    ownership    loans:    The    Bfinkheid- 
Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  of  July  22    1937   ,7 
U.  S.  C.  1000-1006.  1014-10191.  nuihorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  m:tke  loans  so  as. 
to  enable  farm  tenants,  farm  laborers  and 
sharecroppers  and  other  persons  to  acqr.  -- 
farms    constituting    efficient    farm-man:.     - 
ment  units.    Funds  appropriated  for 
tenant   purchase   loans   are   distnb;; 
tween  the  several  Statea  and  Territories  on 
the  basis  of  farm  population  and  the  prev- 
alence of  tenancy.    An  appropriation  cf  not 
to  exceed  «50  OCO.OCO  for  each  ftsc  il  year  after 
1939.  is  authorized  by  the  act.     The  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  Appropriatic  n  Act    19-!f 
Public  Law  52.  Seventy-ninth  CoiiercM   nu  d^ 
available  $5O.0C0.0OO  but  earmarked  825.000. - 
000  for  loans  to  veterans  wltheut  regard  tj 
the  customary  allocation  between  the  States. 
Rehablliution  loans:  Rural  rehabilitation 
loans  are  made  pursuant  ca  the  authority  of 
the  annual  Department  of  Agriculture  appro- 
priation acts.    Such  loans  are  made  to  needy 
low-income  farm  families  who  are  unable  to 
secure  credit  from  any  oiher  source  at  com- 
parable rates  to  purchase  feed.  seed,  livestock, 
farm  equipment,  and  other  farm  and  home 
supplies. 

Water  storage  and  utilization:  Facilities 
for  water  storage  and  utilization  in  and  and 
semiarld  areas  are  authorized  bv  the  act  of 
August  28, .1937  (16  U.  S.  C.  590r-590x.  59CB-5) . 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
formulate  a  program  of  projects  for  the  con- 
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■tructlon  and  maintenance  of  water-storage 
or  utilization  facilities  and  to  furnish  finan- 
cial or  other  aid  In  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  water  facilities.  Financial  aid 
has  been  In  the  forta  of  loans  to  groups  un- 
able to  secure  credit  elsewhere. 

Flood  restoration:  Flood  restoration  loans 
are  made  and  servicing  of  prior  fl(x>d  loans  la 
done  pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  In 
Public  Low  83,  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 
Such  loans  are  made  to  farmers  who  have 
auffrred  flood  damage  to  tbelr  farms  in  the 
calendar  yrar  194ft. 

Rural  Electrtflcation  Admtntatration 

Electric  power  and  equipment:  The  Rural 
Elecirlficatlon  Administration  is  authorized 
by  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936,  as 
amended  (7  U  8.  C.  901-915),  to  lend  money 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  the  construction 
and  operation  of  generating  plants,  electric 
transmission  and  distribution  lines  and  sys- 
tems for  the  furnishing  of  electric  energy  to 
persons  In  rural  areas  who  are  not  receiving 
central  station  service  and  the  wiring  of  the 
premises  of  persons  In  rural  areas  and  the 
acquisition  and  Installation  of  electrical  and 
pumping  appliances  and  equipment. 

PAYMENTS   TO    STATES 

Extension  service 

Agricultural  extension  activities:  Cooper- 
ative agricultural  extension  work  for  the  giv- 
ing of  instruction  and  practical  demonstra- 
tions In  agriculture  and  home  economics 
through  land-grant  colleges,  extension  agents 
and  farm  people  in  cooperation  with  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  payments  to 
States  of  grants  for  such  extension  actlvltes 
are  authorised  by  the  following  statutes: 

1.  Smith-Lever  Act  of  May  8.  1914  (7  U.  S.  C. 
841-343.  344-348). 

2.  Capper-Ketcham  Act  of  May  32,  1928  (7 
U.  S.  C.  343a.  b). 

3.  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29,  1935 
(title  II.  sec.  21.  U.  8.  C.  343). 

4.  Act  of  April  24.  1939  (7  U.  S.  C.  343c-l). 

The  provisions  of  these  statutes  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  by  the  act 
of  February  23.  1929  (7  U.  8  C.  336c).  and  the 
act  of  June  20.  1936  (7  U.  8.  C.  343e»;  to  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  by  the  act  of  May  16, 
1928  (7  U.  S  C.  386-386b) ,  and  the  act  of  June 
29,  1935  (7  U.  S.  C.  343d) ;  and  to  Puerto  Rico 
by  the  act  of  March  4.  1931,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C  386d-l),  and  the  act  of  August  28, 
1937  (7  U    S.  C.  343f-g). 

Experiment  stations 
State  agricultural  experiment  stations: 
Research,  experiments,  and  investigations  at 
agricultural  experiment  stations  bearing  di- 
rectly on  the  agricultural  Industry  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, diseases  and  remedies  for  same,  crop 
rotation,  use  of  plants,  trees,  grasses,  ferti- 
lizers, analysis  of  soils  and  waters,  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  preparation,  use.  distribu- 
tion, and  marketing  of  agricultural  products 
and  scientific  researches  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  agricultural  Industry 
and  the  development  and  Improvement  of 
rural  home  and  rural  life  together  with  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  carrying  out  such 
activities  are  authorized  by  the  following 
statutes: 

1.  Hatch  Act  «rf  March  2,  1887  (7  U.  8.  C. 
362,  363.  378). 

2.  Adams  Act  of  March  16,  1906  (7  U.  6  C. 
369). 

3.  Purnell  Act  of  February  24,  1925  (7 
U.  8.  C.  370). 

4.  Bankhead-Jones  Act  of  June  29.  1935, 
title  I.  section  2,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
427a-427g). 

The  provisions  of  these  statutes  were  ex- 
tended to  the  Territory  of  Alaska  by  the 
act  of  February  23,  1929  (7  U.  S.  C.  386c), 
and  the  act  of  June  20.  1936  (7  U.  S.  C.  369a), 
to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  by  the  act  of  May 
16.  1928  (7  U.  S.  C.  386-386b).  and  to  Puerto 
Rico  by  the  act  of  March  4,  1931,  as  amended 
(7  U.  S.  C.  386d-f). 
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Crop  insurance 
The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act.  as  amend- 
ed (7  U.  S.  C.  1501-1519),  authorizes  and  em- 
powers the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, beginning  with  the  1946  crops,  to  Insure 
producers  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  flax,  against 


loas  In  yields  due  to  unavoidable  causes.  'The 
corporation  is  also  authorized  to  insure  pro- 
ducers of  certain  other  crops  on  an  experi- 
mental basis  for  a  period  of  3  years.  Experi- 
mental programs  are  applicable  only  to  com 
and  tobacco  for  194S  and  1048. 
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.        r„| 

Progran 

Otilfstioni, 
Mi 

Rft  (mated 

obltcstioM, 

ism 

Kudmated 

obllimtkHM, 

MM7 

1,    Eoll-C"   v,r.  „ti,    .,    «...!    r,l»',.  1    ..r/...|.^ni?: 

h'                                                 1  rosoarci 

At'                                      ;  ■  .rum  (|irini-<|u«Uy  paymonu  lo 

(arriMT'i 

Condi tionnl  in^y ments  un'W  thp  Pufsr  Act .... . .. 

335.  n\  fan 

52.  452. 3t)l 
1.  <h2.  535 

8JW..1S5 
IM,  26y 

tM.aca,«oo 

3J«.  235.  216 

4S.  428.  532 

1.371,3(10 

1.138,  749 
1.06:.  017 

fW.  078, 000 

M0.34I.0W 

54.91/1.  71.1 

I.nnd  utilirntion  nn<I  n'lircnirnf  o' fubtrmrpfpal  and  

1.59S.(I0(I 

Wfttor-ronscrvatloD  and  utJitation  projects  (WheekrCaso  pro- 
gram)     

Flood-control  proRmm  .... . 

1.131.000 
fi.  167.  435 

Total,  soil  conFcrvation  apd  related  program* 

41P. «».  475  i      41 4. 742. 31 4  1     87<t.  2S2. 24.S 

2.  SuK'idy.  price-support,  and  relatwl  propmnis: 

Commodity  Trodit  CoriKiration.     (8e<.'  al.<o  loans.  Item  3  fa) 
btlow.)  '    Includes  such  procrams  as  dairy  production,  feed 
wlieat.  nnd  rt.her  sub.":ldy  prf^rcms;  soybofln.  cotton,  wool, 
and  othf>r  price-support  pnreha.<*s.  ind  wheat,  tobacco,  supar, 
and  other  supjilv  [lurchase.- o(  ba.^ic  coinmo<lities  ' 

2, 307,  833,  4S3 
66,124.506 

2.  590,  COO,  (00 
114,960,P92 

(•) 

rrr.grams  unci^r  sec.  22.  act  of  Aup.  21.  \m>  C  I'.S.  C.  €l2c)  for 
purchase  of  a?rieullura  eommoditifs  for  disfributirn  thn)U!:h 
State  welfare  nprneies.  divcrsir.n  of  (•crieiillural  coniirodities 
10  byproduct.';  and  new  ufc:.  onerurapcnicnt  oi  exportation  of 
apricuUural  commodities,  .school-lunch  and  milk  programs, 
and  rchte.'!  expenses 

•205.787.241 

Total,  sabjidy.  priec-suprort  and  related  programs 

2.373.fl5S.3Sfl 

2, 704. 96.';.  992  ! 

3.  Loan  proprams: 

(a)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (principally  price-support 
loans):                         

527.294.110 

200.000.000 

.(•). 

(*)  Farm  Credit  Admini5tration: 
Loans: 

Fe<leral-land  banks '                

SO,  112, 126 

40.  243, 9.Vi 

873, 643,  86S 

379,  »8.'..  224 

60n.3O.M7(i 

12,608,651 

109,  400, 000 
13.  723.  POO 
878.  17.').  («¥) 
3.S4.  365.  ncK) 
52.'>.  000.  (KIO 
7,  SOO.  aio 

'  <»,  563. 000 

Federal  Farm  Mortespo  Corporation  » 

Federal  intermediate-credit  banks' .. ... 

(♦> 
(•) 

Banks  for  coop^-ratives  ' .'. 

Production  (Tedit  associations  » 

Kcgioaal  Agricultural  Credit  Corporation  ' 

444.  800.  000 
525. 000. 000 

(•) 

."Subtotal     

1.88fl,7»8,9M 
791, 147, 956 

1. 918,  463, 000 
800,000,000 

Less  Federal  intenEediale-credit  bank  loans  to  and 
discounts  for  other  FCA  institutions  * 

(«) 

Emerpencv  crop  and  feed  loans  .     

1,095,  6,^1. 03S 

16,  232. 897 

759,000 

1,118,46.3.000 

18,000,000 

700,000 

(«) 
20, 000. 000 

AK'^'CU^'tira'  mart-ptinp  r^> volving  fund 

5oaooo 

Total,  Farm  Credit  Administration  loans 

1,112.642,935 

1,137,163.000 

Administrative  expenses: 

Corporate  funds  '........ 

30,  465,  645 
4. 902,  270 

32,094,200 
5.003.009 

•21,302,200 

Appropriated  funds . 

.5.178.300 

Total,  Farm  Credit  Administration  admin- 
istrative and  oi)eraliuE  expenses 

35,367,915 

37.097.209 

Total,  Farm  Credit  Administration 

1,148,010,850      1.174.260.209 

(c)  Farm  .Security  Administration: 
Loans; 

Farm  tenancy  ' .,a..... 

Rural  rehabilitation  » 

Wiiter  facilities,  arid  and  semiarid  areas 

l),099,i:4€ 
66,907,663 

HI6.  669 

80,  (100,  tot) 

«7,  500, 000 

79J>.  .%0 

.10.  000, 000 

67,  ."iOO,  000 

I.  777, 200 

Flood  and  windstorm  damap;... 

352,35b             1.7511,000 

Total.  Farm  Security  Administration  loans 

Administrative  expenses  includinR  servicing  and 
collecting  outstanding  loans,  grants,  etc J 

79,  766,  520 

36, 7Gf.  282 

120, 048,  500 
29.021.371 

119,2n,200 

V:  <:ru.  495 

Total,  Farm  Security  Administration... 4. 

106,  .^32,  80»5 

149,06y,871 

146, 234,  695 

tf)  Rural  Electrification  Administration: 

Loons  » 

28, 731, 055 
?,S98,R45 

200, 6i.\  78e 
4,671,965 

2so,ooaooo 

Administrative  exjienses,  including  servicing  and  col- 
lecting outstandinp  loans 

r.  oo(>,  coo 

Total,  Rural  Electrification  Administration 

28,629,900 

20.5.557.751  1     26:..  OOU.  000 

Total,  loan  programs..! 

],  810.  467.668 

1.728.887.831 

4.  Payments  to  States  for  extension  work  and  agricultural  experiment 
stations: 
Payments: 

For  cooperative  extension  work,  including  work  of  county 

agents . 

For  Sute  agricultural  experiment  stations 

18,903,660 

7,0111.208 

23, 313. 660 

7.a0(j.20(. 

27,233,660 
7,  S^2.  5<X) 

Total  parments 

25,  904.  t;<4)           30.  519.  iifib 

34.  786. 160 

i.i43.sas 

ss.  929. 753 

Administrative  expenses: 

federal  Extension  Service  and  Office  of  Experiment  f  U- 
ttais 

920.844 

1. 046. 491 

Total,  payments  to  Putes  for  extension  work  and  agri- 
cultural exrerin»ect  staiions ...... ........... 

26,825.712 

31,566.359 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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For  tHe  OPA  To  Be  Continued  It  Should 
Also  Be  Improved 


NSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  Mouse  of  representatives 
Wccnesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one 
of  tho.se  who  has  always  voted  for  the 
establishm  Tit  and  implementation  of  the 
Office  of  I  rice  Administration.  At  the 
same  time  I  realize  that  in  some  in- 
stances it  ?  as  gone  to  excess  and  its  field 
representa  ives  have  at  times  engaged 
in  activities  smacking  strongly  of  ges- 
tapo  methdd.-^.  Now  is  the  time,  while 
we  are  considering  the  necesvsity  of  ex- 
tending OPA  powers  for  another  6 
months  or  1  year,  to  write  in  construe- 


iP- 


live  Improvements  to  the  basic  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  OPA. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Spf'?.kor.  I  take 
this  means  of  calling  to  the  aitention  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  I  r-  considering  the  OPA  exten- 
sion 1'  on.  the  following  recom- 
mendations which  have  come  to  my  office 
from  many  of  the  merchants  and  busi- 
ness people  of  South  Dakota. 

I  k)elieve  these  recommendations  merit 
the  careful  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  commend  them  to  the  study 
and  analysis  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee: 

In  considering  the  future  status  of  OPA 
(if  It  is  to  be  continued  I  we  merchants  of 
South  Dakota  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing five-point  memorandum  for  consid- 
eration in  making  this  agency  function  more 
efTectlvely   and    more  satisfactorily: 

1.  Places  should  be  raised  on  low-run 
mercbandlae  to  compensate  for  added  costs 
since  establishment  of  the  base  period  price. 


2.  The  additional  cost  should  be  paid  by 
the  consumer  and  cannot  and  should  not  be 
partially  absorbed  by  the  distributors, 
whether  wholesale  or  retail. 

3.  Net  profits,  under  no  pretext,  should 
be  considered  a  factor  in  arriving  at  price  In 
attempts  to  gain  greater  production.  (Some 
OPA  representatives  contend  that  since  most 
retailers  have  made  a  profit  In  the  past  3 
years  they  can  alTcrd  to  absorb  additional 
costs  now.) 

4  There  should  be  no  publicity  for  non- 
r  ;ifter  it  has  been 

I  s  and  has  been 

definitely  proven  iraudulent  In  Intent^ 

5.  Tiie  Office  of  Price  Admlnlslratl<)n  and 
its  representatives  should  be  helpful  Jn  pre- 
venting and  correcting  misunderstandings 
and  errors  that  may  arise  In  their  multitude 
of  orders  to  the  distributors  and  retailers 
rather  than  seeking  means  c.f  Injuring  the 
retailer  ty  their  present  methods  of  investi- 
gation (sometimes  called  "  gestapo"  meth- 
ods! which  seriously  Injure  the  morale  and 
effectiveness  of  the  merchant  In  the  larfje 
Job  he  h.".s  to  do. 

We   believe   that   a   greatly   Ini  ■  - 

duct  ion,  farllitated  by  the  above 
il    scon    tend    to    d 

1  •tl    I.-'w   cf    «!"pply    .•     ,  .1 

''  competitu^n  in  the  s:'lc 

'  d  end  the  need  for  the 

Cfflce  cf  Price  Administration. 


Franco  Must  Go! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


If 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or    W.\SHI.NCTO.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRE5ENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  getting 
fascism  out  of  government  is  like  getting 
'bi  ties  out  o"  your  field.  You  have  to 
u—  loy  the  roots  or  it  will  sprout  and 
grow  again. 

Franco  has  .stated  that  he  will  not  step 
down  voluntarily,  and  why  should  we  ex- 
pect that  he  would?  He  murdered  many 
thousands  of  Spanish  people  to  get  that 
job.  and  he  is  still  butchering  them  to 
keep  it;  but  the  declaration  from  London, 
Paris,  and  Washington  is  an  important 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  this  f^ne  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  6.  1946; 

nANCO    MUST   CO! 

The  three-power  declar.'  t^e 

Franco     regime,     issued     ■  In 

Paris.  \v  '  ,  ,„  several 

P*'"*'^''  .1  c    In    lan- 

Kuas.:>.  a  niso  suffers  irom  being  not  so 
much  a  clear-cut  program  of  common  action 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France  as  a  verbal  appeal  to  the  Spanish 
people  to  rid  themselves  •{  their  dictator. 
Given  the  armed  power  which  Generalis- 
simo Franco  commands  this  may  be  a  prac- 
tical impossibility.  N  .  ss,  the  three- 
power  rieclaiatlon  soi..  doom  of  the 
Spanish  dictatorship  For  it  Ls  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  three  democracies  will  per- 
mit El  Caudlllo  to  defy  them  and  perpetuate 
In  a  vital  corner  of  Europe  a  regime  which 
for  so  long  played  the  enemy's  game. 

In  view  of  Fran.  rd.  now  laid  bare 

by   the   State    Dep  the    Allies    have 

every  reason  and  every  justification  for  forc- 
ing Franco  to  get  out  The  charge  that  any 
pressure  on  him  would   be  contrary  to  the 
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doctrine  of  nonintervention  is  nonsensical 
in  the  circumstances  of  France's  complicity. 
It  has  become  dangerous  in  view  cf  the 
atomic  bomb.  The  atomic  bomb  and  the 
presence  in  the  world  of  dictators  create  a 
potentially  explosive  situation  we  cannot 
Ignore  for  a  moment.  As  Dr.  Harold  C.  Urey. 
Nobel  prize  winner  and  one  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  the  development  of  the  bomb, 
pointed  cut  in  New  York  the  other  day:  "The 
atom  bomb  Is  characteristic  of  a  tyrants 
weapon.  It  Is  Just  the  weapon  that  would 
enable  a  dictator  to  sit  firmly  in  his  seat 
and  no  one  could  do  anything  about  It." 

Actually  the  three-power  declaration  on 
Spain  does  not  contemplate  direct  Interven- 
tion— not  yet.  Indeed.  It  denies  any  such 
Intent.  It  says,  and  quite  rightly,  that  the 
"Spanish  people  themselves  must  in  the 
long  run  work  out  their  own  destiny."  It 
e.xpresses  the  hope  that  "leading  patriotic 
and  liberal -mindfd  Spaniards  may  soon  find 
means  to  bring,  nbout  a  peaceful  withdrawal 
of  Franco,  the  abolition  of  the  Falange.  and 
the  establishment  of  an  Interim  or  care- 
taker government  under  which  the  Spanish 
people  may  have  an  opportunity  freely  to 
determine  the  type  of  government  they  wish 
to  have  and  to  choose  their  leaders."  The 
one  positive  note  struck  by  the  three-power 
declaration  In  this  connection  Is  that  once 
such  an  interim  government  !.<:  set  up  it 
would  be  recognized.  This  recognition  would 
Include  the  taking  of  practical  economic 
measures  by  the  Allies  to  assist  Spain  in 
her    reconstruction. 

Franco  has  now  declared  flatly  that  the 
three-power  declaration  will  not  cause  him 
to  budge.  And  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
have  the  support  of  the  Spanish  Army,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  Spanish  people,  no  mat- 
ter how  violently  they  may  detest  him.  can 
force  him  out.  Accordingly,  the  three-power 
declaration  cai.not  be  regarded  as  the  final 
word  on  the  subject,  but  merely  a  L^ep  In 
the  direction  of  a  goal — the  elimination  cf 
the  Fascist  regime  in  Soain — which  It  is  to 
the  Interests  of  the  Spanish  people  and  of 
the   rest  of   the   free   world   to  achieve. 


The  Rumpus  About  Tie-in  Sales 
of  Liquor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
noticed  with  amusement  the  activities  of 
officials  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit  in  their 
campaign  to  punish  liquor  dealers  for  so- 
called  tie-in  sales.  I  yield  to  none  in 
my  high  regard  for  the  Chief  of  the  Unit, 
but.  I  believe,  that  his  present  tactics 
show  a  misguided  zeal  in  the  public  In- 
terest. He  might  as  well  try  to  destroy 
sin  or  change  human  nature.  He  might 
as  well  try  to  milk  a  ram. 

Tie-in  sales  abound  in  all  business,  and 
are  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  When 
you  go  into  a  haberdashery,  either  at 
Independence.  Mo.,  or  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  try  to  buy  a  white  shirt,  you 
will  find  that  they  are  not  on  display. 
They  are  under  the  counter.  You  ask  for 
them  and  you  are  told  finally  that  you 
can  have  one  but  in  addition  must  buy  a 
patterned  or  colored  shirt.  No  govern- 
mental agency  seeks  to  stop  such  a  tie-in 


sale  nor  could  any  Government  agency 
do  so. 

If  a  housewife  goes  to  her  grocer  for 
sugar,  she  expects  to  be  sold,  in  addition, 
fresh  vegetables  or  canned  fruit.  That  is 
perfectly  legitimate,  although  sugar  may 
be  rationed.  The  druggist  will  try  to  sell 
you  perfume  when  you  buy  Carter's  Little 
Liver  Pills  or  a  tooth  brush  with  tooth 
paste. 

No  one  complains  alwut  the  dairyman 
who  ties  in  milk  with  cheese.  In  the 
past,  in  order  to  get  Ford  passenger  cars, 
every  Ford  dealer  was  compelled  to  take 
a  quota  of  tractors  and  to  subscribe  to 
the  Dearborn  Independent  as  well.  It 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  General 
Motors  and  all  standard  motorcar  man- 
ufacturers to  insist  that  their  dealers  buy 
slow-moving  models  in  order  to  get  their 
fair  share  of  regular  up-to-date  pas- 
senger cars.  Over  the  radio  soap  is  tied- 
in  w'ith  all  sorts  of  gadgets.  Send  10 
box  tops  of  hinky-dink  breakfast  food 
and  get  a  toy  baby  carriage  with  50  cents. 
Or  send  in  100  wrappers  of  bubble  gum 
and  get  a  collapsible  swimming  pool. 
But  let  the  liquor  dealer  couple  whisky 
with  wine  or  rum  or  gin  and  there  is 
holy  war. 

What  is  wrong  about  it?  Frankly  the 
practice  of  tie-in  is  as  old  as  the  first 
trading  post.  Why  should  the  liquor 
men  be  deprived  of  a  method  of  sales 
promotion  which  is  not  frowned  upon  in 
any  other  industry. 

Whisky — American  and  Scotch — is 
scarce,  due  to  the  alcohol  holidays,  both 
here  and  abroad.  In  order  to  procure 
whLsky,  dealers  demand  that  wine  or 
gin  or  rum  'or  cordials  or  other  slow 
.sellers  be  purchased.  That  makes  hard 
liquor  harder  to  get.  Mayl>e  the  WCTU 
favors  that. 

This  tie-in  practice  does  not  increase 
consumption  of  whisky.  The  scarcity 
continues.  It  may  be  far  better  to  in- 
duce the  sale  of  the  lighter  and  less  alco- 
holic beverages  like  wine  or  cordials. 

We  are  told  that  the  public  suffers. 
That  is  just  eye  v.ash.  The  public  may 
spfTer — but  only  because  it  cannot  get 
what  it  wants,  whisky  in  large  quanti- 
ties. That  is  not  due  to  the  tie-in  sale. 
The  retailer  who  has  on  his  shelves  the 
extra  wine  or  brandy,  allegedly  tied  in 
with  whisky,  will  naturally  want  to  move 
said  wine  or  brandy.  He  will  reduce  the 
price  of  the  brandy  and  wine  to  encour- 
age greater  sale  and  eliminates  sales  re- 
sistance. Tlie  regular  price  of  the 
brandy  may  be  $4  per  bottle.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  $1.99.  The  public  saves 
thereby  over  $2. 

Certainly  the  retailers  have  not  suf- 
fered. They  were  never  more  prosperous. 
They  dare  not  complain. 

Liquor  is  or  is  not  a  legitimate  product. 
The  ATU  treats  it  as  illegitimate  in 
its  "tied-in"  sale  elimination  campaign — 
a  campaign  conducted  with  more  vigor 
than  sense. 

Its  inspectors  might,  to  better  advan- 
tage, hunt  in  other  fields. 

In  cases  where  a  commodity  like  but- 
ter or  sugar  is  scarce,  the  public  is  in- 
duced to  buy  or  use  less.  It  should  be  so 
with  whisky.  Why  should  not  the  ATU 
come  out  with  slogans  to  induce  the  pub- 
lic to  do  with  less  or  do  without  whisky 


during  the  shortage.  It  might  take  a  leaf 
out  of  the  book  of  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration which  placards  the  Nation  with 
lessons  on  food  conservation.  Instead  of 
a  constructive  campaign  to  discourage 
any  abuses  and  to  encourage  modera- 
tion, it  goes  en  a  rampage  making  "sin- 
ners" out  of  dealers  who  follow  the  prac- 
tice obtaining  in  all  other  lines  of  legiti- 
mate business.  It  seizes  upon  an  archaic, 
obscure  provision  of  the  statute  to  base 
its  complaints.  That  statute  was  devised 
in  preprohibition  days  to  discourage  dis- 
tributors from  owning  retailer  outlets.  It 
was  then  a  case  of  "tied  houses'  with  no 
relation  to  "tie-in"  sales. 

Congress  never  gave  the  ATU  the 
power  it  now  presumes  to  exercise.  The 
court  will  soon  determine  that.  I  ad- 
mire the  puritanical  spirit  of  the  ATU. 
But  its  witch  hunting  will  only  get  it  the 
labor  fcr  its  pains. 


Housing  as  Usual 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CRARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  you  ever  find  an  editorial  that 
is  more  straightforward,  and  explains 
the  exact  issue  any  more  clearly  than  this 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  6,  1946.  regarding  the  housing  bill 
that  we  are  now  considering  on  the  floor 
of  the  Hcuse. 

Therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  the  above-mentioned 
editorial: 

HOUSING    AS    USUAL 

The  House  of  Representatives  on  Friday 
treated  the  Nation  to  a  demonstration  of 
cspncious  irresponsibility.  Acting  tlirougii 
a  fraction  of  its  membership,  a  coalition  of 
161  Republicans  and  southern  Democrats,  it 
cut  the  heart  out  of  the  President's  program 
of  housing  for  veterans.  A  mere  92  Congress- 
men, with  not  a  single  Republican  among 
them,  filed  down  the  aisle  to  support  the 
premium  payments  for  expansion  of  build- 
ing material  production  without  which,  as 
Housing  Administrator  Wilson  Wyatt  clearly 
warned,  we  cannot  provide  the  homes  needed 
for  veterans.  The  rest  of  the  House  elunlc 
away — no  doubt  in  shame.  And  those  who 
had  the  hardihood  to  stay  lacked  the  courage 
to  be  named  and  counted. 

The  Intellectual  content  of  the  debate  on 
the  hctising  program  was  no  less  dishearten- 
ing than  the  outcome.  In  place  of  homes 
in  which  to  rear  their  families,  veterans  were 
given  enough  empty  piety  to  nauseate  them 
for  the  whole  balance  ^of  their  lives.  Per 
example,  in  response  to  Representative  Mon- 
RONEY's  sober  exposition  of  the  need  for  sub- 
sidies, Representative  Brehm  delivered  him- 
self of  the  following  rhetoric:  "I  ask  the 
gentleman,  did  our  early  pioneers  In  industry 
receive  subsidies  in  thslr  effort  which  re- 
sulted m  America  becoming  the  greatest  Na- 
tion on  earth?  Ko  subsidies  were  paid  to 
those  early  pioneers,  and  yet  we  have  out- 
stripped the  world  in  both  new  and  old  In- 
dustrial production  and  material." 

Of  course,  the  answer  Mr.  EacHM  so 
promptly  gave  himself  is  as  erroneous  as  hi* 
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Is   Irrelevant.     Industry    In    Amer- 

:d  subsidies  In  the  form  of  a  protec- 

ever  since    Its   Inception.     More- 

]  [epresentative  ST.^«K^T  put  It:   "We 

n   subsidies   to  all  big   business   in 

of  carry-backs  and  carry-forwards. 

er  to  high  heaven  when  we  talk  of 

that     will     «50     to     the     common 

•     •     \v  -■  provisions  for  ship 

buyin;  ...     ^^  ^^yg 

e  railroads,  we  have  helped  Insur- 

panies.  we  have   helped   Importers 

with  legislation.    That  all  cost 

ers  money.     But  when  It  comes  to 

ew  dollars  cut  of  the  Treasury  and 

it  out  among  all  of  the  people,  we 

t  it  is  contrary  to  our  form  of  gov- 

He  m;  e  added  that  some 

HM  s  c>  r.ts  who  happen  to 

s  g?t  su'jsidies  fur  what  they  grow. 

hope  that  the  Senate  tackles  this 

lUe  with  less  sycophancy  and  more 

*en»e.     We  ff.ce  an  emergency.     In 

2    years    the    muntry    must    con- 

inimiim  ct    ^  0  new  dwelling 

Lhe  men  con;;  f  uniform  and 

les.     It   cannot    be   done    by    the 

of  housing  as  usual.     During  the 

extraordinary    powers    and 

and    incentives   w?re   employed    to 

prcduction  of  planes  and  ships  and 

knew    that    business    as    usual 

serve      And  we  did  not  bow  down 

e    bi'gbear    of    sxrialism    cr    yield 

of  importunate  lobbies.     The 

of  dertng  and  resolution  is  neoes- 

the  hcusing  crisis  of  today. 


emc  rgency. 
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A  Letter  to  Pandit  Nehru,  of  India— De- 
mandt  Made  Upon  the  British  Cabinet 
Ministsrs  to  India  That  Independence 
Be  Granted  and  That  a  Constituent  As- 
semb!]  Be  Set  Up.  To  Be  Fo!io«ved  by 
a  Carzitaker  Government 


EXtTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 
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or   NtW   YORK 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wi  dncsday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  C  :LLER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  fxtend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  letter: 

March  6.   1946. 

AHAALAL    NkHRC. 

Bhwan.  Allahabad.  India. 
Pandit   NiHat?:    I   wan*    you   to 
there  is  a  strong,  healthy  opinion 
States   which  deeply   sympa- 
India's  aspirations  for  freedom. 
Is    growing    In    the    United 
there  should   be  a  f\nal  scttle- 
wiU  put  an  end  to  British  rule, 
in  the  United  States  have  fol- 
interest    the   elections    recently 
we    confidently    hope    that    your 
National  Congress  Party,  will  re- 
o^erwhelmtng   popular  mandate  as 
representative    to    deliver    India 
misrule.     We  are  as  disturbed 
the  Moslems  desire  Independent 
^hich  would  comprise  three  prov- 
northwest  and  two  In  the  north- 
rally,  the  British  Raj   takes  ad- 
thls  division  in  the  ranks  of  In- 
xrishes  to  use  It  as  a  pretense  for 
of  Indian  Independence.    It 
dodge  of   the  British — "divide 
To  us  it  seems  unthinkable  to 
;  ree  Indlas — Hindustan  and  Pak- 
the   United   States   we   fought   a 


iih 


bitter  Civil  War  to  prevent  the  setting  up 
of  two  Independent  sovereignties. 

We  thoroughly  attree  with  you  that  first 
and  foremost,  Britain  must  recognize  India 
as  an  Independent  country  and.  secondly, 
agree  to  the  setting  up  of  a  constituent 
aaeembly,  havln«;  full  air'  ".  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  India.     1  ;  must  come 

flrst  and  that  will  act  as  a  i...lve;it  for  all 
Internal  difficulties  However,  the  same  argu- 
ments advanced  against  Indian  independ- 
ence, on  the  grounds  of  divisive  factors  ex- 
isting between  Hindus  and  Moslems,  were 
advanced  because  of  the  political,  religious. 
and  economic  differences  which  txisied  in 
our    original    Thirteen    (  But    once 

indepen^e!■c^  was  achie  .    13  different 

(  It  were,  iinittd  and  became  tha 

I.  ^  of  America. 

We  also  sympathize  with  your  views  that 
"the  easiest  and  fairest  way  to  proceed  is  not 
to  deal  with  parties  as  such,  or  with  rel  gious 
or  other  grcupings.  but  with  the  provir.cial 
legislatures,   aiter   they   are  elected" 

To  the   11    ■  ■        ■  (1   te 

referred   the  ifiit 

«'i  .ts  the  I  un  of  a  ' 

C'  ent    to   \y,-  ::   as   a   c.  '- 

taker  government  until  the  constitution  can 
be  adopted  It  is  well  that  the  newly  elected 
provincial  le<vsl:»tures  have  the  dominant 
voices    in    deciding    these    ;  •    u^ 

qutstlons.     As  vnu  so  cnifent:  .    ;  i 

legislatur  oiig 

Its  mem!  ifer- 

encc  This  conference  would  devrlip  a  con- 
Siltuticn  S  mllarly.  in  America  we  set  up  a 
Conotitutlcnal  Assembly  to  hammer  cut  on 
the  anvil  of  d'scus'ion  our  own  Constitution. 
It  may  be  that  the  Moslems  Will  not  agree 
but  surely  the  Hindu  and  Musin 
India  have  lu.Ticl.^nt  wisdom  to 
sort  of  pr  vithln  the  1:  : 

your  plai.  jid  be  palata 

If  they  do  not  asjree.  it  se?ma  evident  that 
the  Congress  Party  will  prevail  in  8  of  the 
11  Provinces  and  in  the  remaining;  3  the  Con- 
gr<!S8  Party  will  have  a  strong  vclce  If  all 
reaaonable  efforts  fall  to  bring  the  Moslem 
League  into  line  and  one  cr  mere  of  the 
Moslem  areas  nUh  to  £cc:de.  they  can  do  so. 
I  am  conildeiit  th.Tt  eventua'.ly  sot:er  Judg- 
ment will  prevail  and  they  will  come  back 
Into  the  new  Indian  Ffderation.  It  is  utterly 
Inconceivable  that  there  can  te  a  successful 
Moslem  movement.  It  would  be  likened  to 
the  tail  wagi^lng  the  dog.  The  economic  and 
political  problems  involved  would  be  insur- 
mountable and  eventually  any  enthusiasm 
for  Paki::tan  would  evaporate 

The  sooner  the  British  Labor  G'^vernment 
realiz?8  the  need  for  the  setting  up  of  a  con- 
stituent assembly,  after  the  declaration  of 
Independence,  the  better.  It  is  hoped  that 
Viceroy  Wavell  and  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
now  in  India.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
A.  V.  Alexander.  Lord  Pethsck-Lawrence,  sec- 
retary of  state  for  India,  and  Sir  Stafford 
Cripps,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trade,  will 
see  the  light  in  this  regard.  Britain  cannot 
repea'  the  mistake  of  the  first  Cripps  offer. 
It  dare  not  again  "give  a  postdated  check  on 
a  tottering  bank  "  Unleaa  the  British  Labor 
Government  shows  good  faith,  it  will  con- 
tinue to  lose  caste  in  America.  I  state  tbis 
despite  recent  criticism  of  the  supposed 
apathy  on  the  part  of  many  Americans. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  us  are  on  your 
side  of  this  Issue  and  want  the  alms  and 
aspirations  of  the  Indian  people  realized. 
Their  plight  Is  no  wit  different  than  our 
own  in  1778.  Instinctively  and  traditionally. 
Americans  are  deeply  distrustful  of  all' 
aspecu  of  colonialism,  and  siKh  a  policy  Is 
despised.  Many  silently  sit  in  critical  Judg- 
ment, although  it  would  be  far  better  If  they 
were  articulate  and  persuaded  to  expjesa 
their  views  fully. 

We  never  doubt  for  one  moment  that  you 
will  continue  In  your  magnificent  strtiggle 
for  a  free  India  We  recognize  with  you  that 
the  Independence  of  bulla  Is  Indispensable  to 


the  peace  of  the  world  8p:clf.cally.  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Indian  problem  is  essential  to 
any  se.Tiblance  of  stability  In  Asia  In  such 
stability  the  United  States  has  a  tremendous 
stake.  Ev^n  If  we  were  devoid  of  more  com- 
pelling reasons,  which  we  are  not.  an  enllght- 
("ned  self-interest  demands  that  Americans 
supnort  you  and  ynur  loUr.wers.  We  jhiil 
(  'in  must  sur- 

:  .  )  the  Indian 

;  <  pie.  and.  ."peciiicaily.  to  tncse  representa- 
ti.tj  v.hlch  the  Indian  people  will  choose 
themselves.  We  firn:Iy  a  .ree  with  ycu.  Iike- 
V.  -      -      nee  the  pa.-amount  question   of 

^   is   settled     th^'n    ih'    Internal 

untable, 

'"  .        gtime. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EM.VNt.-n.  CELX£t. 

Representative.    Fijtcenth    Congres- 
s:onal  District.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Telesram  to  the  Secretary  of  Stale 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNER  t:cvt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1946 

Mrs  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  r^  "  ks,  I  in- 
clude therein  a  copy  of  a  •  .m  to  the 
H     orable  James  F.  Byrnes,  Secretarj-  of 

March  4.  1»4«. 
Mr    Jame^  F    Btrncs, 

Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State, 
Wc^htngton,  D  C. 
Mr  Sec-.itart:  According  to  reliable  press 
reports,  Gei.erallssimo  Franco  has  condemned 
to  death  for  conspiracy  against  his  Govern- 
ment Ihree  women.  Maria  Teresa  Toral.  Mer- 
cedes Gome?,  and  Isabel  Sanz.  The  last  two 
are  trade-union  members.  Maria  Teresa 
Toral  at  33  years  of  age  is,  according  to  in- 
formatmn  received  by  us.  one  of  Spain's 
•  >.     During  the  last  years 

'  -       worked  in  Spain's  Insti- 

tute of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  originally  set 
up  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  After 
Francos  entry  into  Madrid  fche  was  divested 
of  her  degrees  and  arrested  In  1941  she  wa.s 
released  to  continue  scientific  studies  In  the 
Institute  Ibis,  where  «he  worked  with  Spain's 
well-known  tclentlst.  Moles.  There  are  those 
who  consider  her  the  Lisa  Meitner  of  Spain. 
Six  months  ago  she  was  arrested  again  and 
condemned  to  the  firing  squad  In  the  imme- 
diate future.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  urge  you  to 
press  Generalissimo  Franco  for  a  stay  of  this 
execution  and  also  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  shooting  of  this  brilliant  young  woman 
will  alienate  further  the  sympathy  of  many 
Americans  for  his  regime  We  sent  a  cable 
thU  morning  to  General ts.<lmo  Franco,  which 
we  trust  he  will  receive.  We  quote  that 
cable. 

"Generalissimo  Pbancisco  Franco. 

Madrid: 
"As  women,  as  democratic  legislators,  and 
as  Christians,  we  speak  for  many  American 
women  who  are  horrified  at  the  news  of  the 
announced  execution  of  Maria  Teresa  Toral. 
Whatever  her  reputed  offense  against  your 
government,  we  feel  that  it  would  be  a  far 
greater  crime  against  womanhood  If  she  were 
to  be  executed,  and  this  could  not  fail  fur- 
ther to  alienate  American  public  opinion,  for 
there  u  an  increasing  revulsion  In  all  Chris- 
tian and  democratic  countries  against  re- 
gimes that  seek  to  Justify  their  existence  as 
being  bulwarks  against  totalitarianism  and 
godlessness  only  to  indulge  themselves  In 
brutal  totalitarian  police  state  acts." 
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Mr.  Secretary,  we  hope  you  will  Inform  us 
as  soon  as  possible  of  the  success  of  your 
efforts  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clare  Boothe  LrcE. 

Military  Affairs  Committee. 
Edith  Nourse  Rocibs, 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Margaret  Chase  SiirrH, 

Naval  Affairs  Committee. 
E.MiLT  Taft  Douglas. 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Helen  Gahacan  Douglas. 

Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
Chase  Going  Woodhouse. 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 


Challenge  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  foIlowinK  editorial  and 
news  story  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Pest  on  March  5,  1946: 

Challenge  to  CoNcasBS 

Hope  for  continuation  of  virile  democracy 
in  America  took  a  spurt  upward  yesterday 
With  the  release  of  the  report  of  the  La  Fol- 
Icttc-Monioncy  committee  en  the  organiza- 
tion of  Congress.  In  our  opinion,  It  is  one 
of  the  best  reports  ever  brought  out  by  a 
congressional  committee.  With  broad  strokes 
of  Etaiesmanshlp,  it  eketches  a  bold  and  pro- 
gresaive  plan  for  the  restoration  of  Congress 
tm.  an  efficient  and  responsible  policymaking 
body  for  the  Nation.  Citizens  aware  of  the 
need  for  buttressing  our  democratic  system 
at  this  vital  point  will  read  the  document 
with  a  mingled  sense  of  surprise  and  thanks- 
•  giving. 

The  feeling  of  surprise  will  spring  from  the 
fact  that  six  Members  of  the  Senate  and  six 
Mrmlx-rs  of  the  House  have  been  able  to  agree 
unanlmoiuly.  with  only  occasionally  personal 
dissents  on  minor  points,  on  such  a  sweeping 
program  of  reform.  Students  of  Congress  on 
the  outside  have  recommended  most  of  the 
Improvements  contained  In  the  committee's 
report.  But  this  call  upon  Congress  to  set 
its  bouse  In  order  comes  from  within.  It 
reflects  a  new  awareness  In  Congress  of  Its 
loss  of  prestige  and  )x>wer  because  of  its  own 
obsolete  method.s  and  organization.  It  Is  an 
omen  of  the  happiest  sort  for  the  restoration 
of  Congress  tu  the  position  of  authority, 
respect,  and  Imporlance  that  It  should  always 
occupy. 

The  sense  of  thankfulness  will  spring  from 
the  very  large  measure  of  the  committee's 
arhlevement.  It  Is  no  mere  ihuflling  of 
offices  or  boost  In  expenses  that  the  La  FoN 
lette-Monroney  committee  suggests.  Rather 
It  Is  a  comprehensive  adjustment  of  our 
democratic  system  to  the  age  in  which  we 
are  living.  "We  have  been  guided."  the 
report  accurately  says,  "by  what  Justice 
Holmes  called  'the  felt  necessities  of  the 
time.'  "  The  committee  properly  addressed 
itself  to  "a  grave  constitutional  crisis  •  •  • 
In  which  the  fate  of  representative  govern- 
ment Itaelf  Is  at  stake." 

The  first  of  the  "felt  necessities"  which  It 
proposes  to  meet  Is  the  demand  for  a  new 
committee  system.  Following  the  sugges- 
tions of  Senator  La  roUette.  the  committee 
suggests  reduction  of  the  het/ero^eneous  con- 
glomeratlou  of  33  Senate  committees  to  16 


streamlined  legislative  study  groups  with 
well-defined  Jurisdiction.  Tlic  tangle  of  48 
House  committees  would  be  reduced.  In  ac- 
cord with  Representative  Wadsworth's  plan, 
to  18.  Commiilce  assignments  for  each  leg- 
islator would  thus  be  reduced;  overlapping 
would  be  eliminated;  expert  assistance  would 
be  provided;  special  committees  would  be 
eliminated  and  supervisor^'  and  Investigative 
functions  would  be  assigned  to  each  regular 
committee  within  Its  own  field.  Regular 
meetings  days  would  be  fixed;  tcstiinoi.y 
would  be  digested  to  save  time,  and  members 
o£  Congress  would  be  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
plaiu  their  bills  instead  of  having  most  of 
them  go  directly  Into  the  discard. 

No  less  important  are  the  proposed  policy 
committees  which  are  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  existing  steering  committees  which 
"seldom  meet  and  never  steer."  Majority 
and  minority  policy  committees  would  be 
elected  at  the  begUining  of  each  new  Con- 
gress by  the  majority  and  minority  confer- 
ences. Their  purpose  would  be  to  bring 
cohesion  and  leadership  into  the  legislative 
picture.  The  majority  policy  committees 
would  constitute  a  formal  council  to  meet 
regularly  with  the  President  for  the  formula- 
tion of  national  policies  to  be  enacted  Into 
legislation.  This  Is,  as  we  have  frequently 
urged  In  recent  years,  a  sensible  method  of 
making  our  system  of  divided  powers  func- 
tion more  smoothly.  It  Is  so  eminently  de- 
sirable in  these  days  of  rapidly  moving 
events  and  momeiitous  national  issues  that 
wo  can  scarcely  imagine  any  responsible 
opposition  to  it. 

Additional  plans  are  concerned  with 
strengthening  fiscal  controLs.  registration  of 
lobbyists.  Increasing  congressional  salaries 
to  $15,000  a  year,  opening  of  the  Federal 
retirement  system  to  Congressmen,  and  mak- 
ing more  eflScient  use  nf  Congressmen's  time. 
In  this  latter  connection  there  is  a  strong 
recommend.ition  for  self-government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  should  warm  the 
hearts  of  local  suffrage  advocates.  Only  a 
few  of  the  mere  urccnt  reforms,  such  cs 
reorientat'on  of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
are  left  out.  Even  in  this  Instance  the  pro- 
posed policy  committee  could  be  expected  to 
put  the  rules  tyrants  in  their  place. 

The  report  as  a  whole  is  an  Inspiring  call 
to  Congress  to  rise  to  the  larger  challenge 
thrust  upon  it  both  by  our  grave  world  re- 
sponsibilities and  by  the  new  tempo  of 
events.  In  cur  opinion,  it  becomes  an  essen- 
tial chart  of  the  pattern  that  American  Gov- 
ernment must  follow  if  the  best  In  oiu:  way 
of  life  is  to  be  preserved. 


(By  Robert  C  Albright) 

A  comprehensive  face-lifting  program  for 
Congress  yesterday  was  recommended  by  the 
La  Follctte-Monroney  Joint  Committee  on 
Congressional  Organization. 

Complete  overhauling  of  the  spreading 
congressional  committee  system  capped  a  list 
of  37  recommendations  to  meet  the  felt 
necessities  of  the  time. 

Porty-elght  House  standing  committees 
would  be  reorganized  down  to  18.  Similar 
mergers  would  cut  the  Senate  total  from  33 
to  16.  The  new  committees  would  keep  cloae 
tab  on  corresponding  Government  agencies. 
No  new  special  Investigating  groups  would  be 
created. 

MANY  PCOPOSALS  MADE 

Other  proposals  for  bringing  Congress  up 
to  date  ranged  all  the  way  from  registration 
of  lobbyists  to  over -all  congressional  Budget 
control  to  check  deficit  spending  in  peace- 
time. Congressional  leadership  would  be  for- 
malized in  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees.  House  and  Senate  majority 
policy  committees  would  form  a  new  Legis- 
lative-Executive Council,  maintaining  con- 
stant liaison  with  the  executive  branch. 

Sweetening  some  of  the  less  popular  re- 
forms were  Improved  staffing  and  research  for 
Members,  an   Increase  la   Members'  salaries 


from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a  year.  Inclusion  of 
legislators  in  the  Federal  retirement  system 
on  a  contributory  basis,  and  a  50-percent 
salary  increase  for  elected  Capitol  officials. 

The  report,  representing  more  than  a  year 
of  study,  was  filed  slmultanecusly  in  House 
and  Senate.  Some  of  the  findings  faced 
rocky  going  In  a  Congress  Inured  to  old 
methods,  but  the  Initial  reception  was  good. 

MUST  DE\'ISE  plan 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.  (Prog- 
ressive, Wisconsin),  and  Represeutatlye  A.  S. 
Mike  Monronly  (Democrat,  Oklahoma), 
chairman  and  vice  chairman,  respectively,  of 
the  12-man  Joint  group,  must  now  find  a  way 
to  get  the  plan  before  Congress  in  concrete 
legislation. 

Congress.  In  setting  up  the  Joint  group 
more  than  a  year  ago,  gave  it  no  legislative 
authority. 

One  novel  fiscal-control  feature  of  the  re- 
port outlines  a  system  under  which  Congress 
will  fix  its  own  spending  totals  at  the  start 
of  each  session,  and  stay  within  them  under 
a  budget-balancing  arrangement  of  its  own. 

Within  60  days  after  each  session  opens, 
the  revenue  and  appropriations  committees 
of  both  Houses  would  sjxinsor  a  concurrent 
resolution  setting  over-all  Federal  income 
and  expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

If  the  spending  total  exceeded  estimated 
Federal  revenue.  Congress  would  take  a  roll 
call  vote  on  authorizing  the  additional  Fed- 
eral debt.  Should  appropriations  later  ex- 
ceed the  approved  Budget  figure,  ail  appro- 
priations (except  these  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture) would  be  reduced  by  a  uniform  per- 
centage, to  keep  within  the  over-all  limit. 
The  result  would  be  a  sort  of  compulsory 
budget-balancing  check  by  Congress  each 
year. 

Seniority  rules  in  both  Chambers  were  un- 
touched by  the  report,  the  committee  dis- 
agreeing on  (1»  a  better  method  of  selecting 
committee  chairmen  and  (2)  modifying  the 
broad  powers  of  the  Hcuse  Rules  Committee. 

The  Joint  group  was  not  empowered  to 
bring  in  recommendations  on  two  other 
widely  debated  reforms — limitation  of  Senate 
debate  and  congressional  "question  periods" 
for  examining  department  heads. 

The  report  termed  reorganization  of  the 
present  "obsolete  and  overlapping  '  commit- 
tee structure  the  No.  1  problem  and  real 
test  of  congressional  willingness  to  strengthen 
Itself. 

INCREASED    DUTIES    URGED 

Besides  trimming  dcwn  the  number  of 
committees,  the  report  recommended  In- 
creased responsibilities  for  each  with  every 
Member  of  Congress  having  membership  on 
one  of  the  reorganized  groups. 

Monthly  docket  days  would  be  set  aside 
so  that  Members  wculd  be  assured  of  hearings 
on  every  bill  Introduced.  Records  would  be 
kept  of  committee  attendance  and  a  record 
of  the  votes  would  be  printed  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  Committee  chairmen 
would  be  required  to  report  promptly  all 
bills  approved,  and  seek  a  rule  to  bring  them 
to  the  floor. 

Other  recommendations: 

1.  Conference  committees  wculd  be  limited 
to  differences  in  fact  between  the  two  Houee*i. 
Item^  on  which  both  Houses  have  reached 
agreement  could  not  be  changed  In  confer- 
ence. 

2.  An  understandable  digest  cf  a  bill  would 
have  to  accompany  every  committee  report, 
together  with  reasons  for  passage,  the  na- 
tional Interest  involved,  the  cost  and  the 
distribution  of  any  benefits. 

WANT    rotni    EXPLKTS 

3.  Pour  staff  experts,  exempt  from  dis- 
charge for  "political  reaaons."  would  be  as- 
signed to  each  cf  the  regular  committees. 
Present  clerical  personnel  would  be  retained 
up  to  six  per  committee.  Two  each  wovld  be 
available  for  committee-connected  work  in 
the  offices  of  the  chairman  and  ranking  xui» 
nority  member. 
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or  the  Chambers  of  both 

1  irovide   Improved   acoustics  and 

ties  in  House  and  Senate  cau- 

Expanslon  of  Senate  and  House 

lacUities     to    reduce    crowding. 


Reassignment  of  Capitol  space  to  provide 
ample  facilities  for  joint  committees  and 
conference  committees.  Improved  school 
and  housing  facilities  for  House  and  Senate 
pages. 

18.  Improved  presentation  of  the  dally 
program  In  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
Record  would  report  not  only  the  regular 
legislative  sessions  but  also  scheduled  com- 
mittee hearings  and  a  brief  resume  of  the 
previous   days   congressional   activities. 

many   n.«  OUTCOME 

The  committee  reported  "a  widespread  con- 
gressional and  public  belief  that  a  grave  con- 
stitutional crisis  exists  in  which  the  fate  of 
representative  government  itself  is  at  stake." 

"Public  affairs  are  now  handled  by  a  host 
of  administrative  agencies  headed  by  non- 
elected  officials  with  only  casual  oversight  by 
Congress,"  it  said.  "The  course  of  events  has 
created  a  breach  between  Government  and 
the  pecple." 

"Behind  our  Inherited  constitutional  pat- 
tern a  new  political  order  has  arisen  which 
constitutes  a  baste  change  in  the  Federal  de- 
sign. Meanwhile,  government  by  adminis- 
tration Is  the  object  of  group  pressures  which 
weaken  its  protection  of  the  public  Interest. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  was  believed,  the 
time  Is  ripe  for  Congress  to  reconsider  Its 
role  In  the  American  scheme  of  government 
and  to  modernize  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures." 

Srr-up  or  Congress  CoMMrmis 
Here  are  the  new,  consolidated  Senate  and 
House  committees  proposed  by  the  Joint 
Congressional  Reorganization  Committee, 
followed  by  existing  groups  whose  functions 
they  would  absorb: 

SENATE 

1.  Agriculture — Agriculture  and  forestry. 

2.  Appropriations — Appropriations. 

3.  Rules  and  Administration — Audit  and 
control,  enrolled  bills,  library,  printing,  priv- 
ileges and  elections,  rules. 

4.  Banking  and  Currency— Banking  and 
currency. 

5.  Finance — Finance. 

6.  Labor  and  Public  Welfare — Education 
and  labor,  finance  (social-security  Jurisdic- 
tion). 

7.  Claims*— Claims. 

8.  Interior,  Natural  Resources  and  Public 
Works — Commerce,  Indian  affairs,  inter- 
oceanic  canals,  irrigation  and  reclamation, 
mines  and  mining,  public  buildings  and 
grounds,  public  lands  and  surveys,  territories 
and  insular  affairs. 

9.  Civil  Service — Civil  service,  postofflces 
and  post  roads. 

10.  District  of  Columbia*— District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

11.  Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments— Expenditures  in  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 

12.  Armed  Services — Military  affairs  and 
Naval  affairs^ 

13.  Veterans  Affairs — Pensions,  finance 
(veterans   jurisdiction). 

14.  Interstate  Commerce — Interstate  com- 
merce, manufacturers. 

15.  Foreign  Relations — Foreign  relations. 

16.  Judiciary— Patents,  immigration,  judi- 
ciary. 

(•)  To  be  abolished  If  approval  Is  given 
recommendations  for  District  of  Columbia 
self-government  and  Judicial  or 

(•)  To  be  abolished  if  approval  Is  given 
recommendations  for  District  of  Columbia 
self-government  and  Judicial  or  administra- 
tive settlement  of  claims. 

HOUSS 

1.  Agriculttire— Agriculture. 

a.  Appropriations — Appropriations. 

3.  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments—Expenditures In  executive  depart- 
ment. 


4.  Banking  and  Currency— Banking  and 
currency;  coinage,  weights  and  measures. 

5.  Civil  Service — Civil  service,  census,  post- 
offices  and  post  roads.  District  of  Columbia. 

6.  Public  Works— Flood  control,  public 
buildings  and  grounds,  rivers  and  harbors. 

7.  Judiciary — Judiciary,  patents,  revision  of 
the  laws.  Immigration  and  naturalization. 

8.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 

9.  Labor — Labor,  education. 

10.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — Mer- 
chant marine  and  fisheries. 

,  11.  Foreign  Affairs — Foreign  affairs. 

12.  Veterans"  Affairs — Pensions,  Invalid 
pensions.  World  War  veterans'  legislation. 

13.  Armed  Services — Military  affairs;  Naval 
affairs. 

14.  Public  Lands— Public  lands,  territories. 
Irrigation  and  reclamation,  mines  and  min- 
ing, insular  affairs,  Indian  affairs. 

15  Ways  and  Means — Ways  and  means. 

16.  Rules— Rules. 

17.  House  Administration — Accounts,  dis- 
position of  executive  papers,  enrolled  bills, 
library,  memorials,  printing. 

18.  Un-American  Activities— Un-American 
activities. 

Abolished  outright  would  be  the  commit- 
tees on  election  of  President,  Vice  President 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  election  No. 
1.  No.  2  and  No.  3.  and  the  Claims  and  War 
Claims  Committees. 


World  Federation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

vr    UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rerTiarli.s.  i  am  in- 
•sertinK  in  the  Record  an  open  letter  by 
Mr.  P.  R.  WindcRger,  chairman  of  the 
Missouri  Slate  Committee  for  World 
Federation: 

December  17.  1945. 
Mr.  Francis  H   Rrssiix. 

Cniet,  [•  of  Public  Liaison, 

^'•/  .t  of  State.  Washington. 

D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Russell:  This  letter  is  not  writ- 
ten from  desire  nor  with  pleasure,  but  from 
necessity.  The  necessity  arises  out  of  re- 
ceipt of  your  form  "Ready  Letter."  with  rub- 
^^^   ^^■•'  "    of    December    7,    regarding 

world  :.ent     proposals    which     have 

reached  the  Department  of  State.  When  that 
Bureau,  which  Is  supposed  to  be  the  servant 
of  the  people,  writes  letters  purporting  to 
tell  the  people  how  they  thould  think  on 
matters  vital  to  their  very  existencp.  it  con- 
firms the  timely  warning  ^iven  us  by  Emery 
Reeves  in  his  book.  The  Anatomy  of  Peace 
that  our  present  policies  lead  Icglcally  and 
inevitably  to  totalitarianism.  Therefore,  we 
think  your  letter  requires  an  answer  in  frank 
and  unmistakable  language. 

The  first  paragraph  of  your  letter  Is  grati- 
fying in  that  it  states:  "Owing  to  the  large 
volume  of  letters  arriving  in  the  Department 
on  this  subject,  it  is  impos-sible  to  make  a 
personal  reply  to  each  letter."  This  is  con- 
crete evidence  that  "We.  the  People  "  are  not 
only  thinking,  but  acting.  While  the  situa- 
tion you  mention  Is  gratifying,  it  is  by  no 
means  surprising  to  those  of  us  who  for  years 
have  taken  an  active  part  In  explaining  to 
the  people  the  price  of  world  peace.  Possi- 
bly the  news  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  "Ivory 
Towers,"  that  according  to  a  National  Opin- 
ion Research  Center  release  of  December  3 
1945,  54  percent  of  all  American  civilians 
expressed  more  confidence  in  the  control  of 
the  atomic  bomb  by  world  government  than 
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by  the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions as  presently  constituted.  Those  starry- 
eyed  dreamers,  who  think  that  after  2,000 
years  of  failures  we  can.  in  this  atomic  age, 
make  a  gentlemen's  agreement  keep  peace  in 
the  world,  and  refuse  to  consider  a  plan 
which  has  been  successful  in  cur  cwn  coun- 
try for  over  150  years,  should  hesitate  to 
smear  the  54  percent  as  'perfectionists.'"  who 
can  best  be  described  as  those  people  who  do 
not  believe  In  making  the  same  mistake 
"again  and  again  and  again." 

We  dcubt  If  the  Division  of  Public  Liaison 
is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  1945.  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing votes,  passed  the  resolution  favoring 
world  federation  which  has  become  interna- 
tionally known  as  the  Humbcr  resolution 
from  the  name  of  its  author,  Robert  Lee 
Humber,  who  originally  had  it  introduced 
and  passed  by  tho  legisl.ature  of  his  native 
State.  North  Carolina,  on  March  13,  1941,  and 
which  same  resolution  has  been  adopted  by 
12  other  States,  the  last  being  Florida  on  May 
3  of  this  year.  This  apparent  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  thinking  and  action  of  the  peo- 
ple suggests  the  possibility  that  the  Division 
of  Public  Liaison  is  a  one-way  street.  In  which 
event  It  Is  time  Its  name  should  be  changed 
to  Division  of  Prcpcganda.  Such  a  suspicion 
is  heightened  by  your  letter. 

The  second  paragraph  of  your  letter.  In 
diplomatic  language,  endeavors  to  condjtion 
the  recipient  for  the  third  and  last  para- 
graphs, which  contain  the  meat  of  the  letter. 

You  say  in  the  third  paragraph : 

"I  hope  you  will  agree  that,  no  matter  what 
any  citizen  believes  about  the  ultimate  form 
of  International  organization,  his  first  task 
is  to  assist  as  far  as  he  can  in  bringing  into 
full  and  effective  operation  the  organization 
projected  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  you  know,  organization  under  the 
Charter  Is  not  intended  to  be  immutable,  and 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  under  It  the  United 
Nations  will  move  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
the  strengthening  of  the  authority  of  Its 
organs.  When  the  President  urged  prompt 
approval  of  the  Charter  upon  the  Senate,  he 
stated  that  the  Charter  was  not  a  static 
treaty  and  that  It  could  and  would  be  im- 
proved just  as  our  own  Constitution  has 
been  improved." 

It  is  apparently  not  realized  in  the  State 
Department  that  the  American  people  Itnew 
instinctively  that  for  political  reasons  it 
might  be  necessary  to  adopt  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals  into  a  charter  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  came  in  late.  These  late 
arrivals,  of  course,  included  many  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nicians In  the  Sute  Department,  who  were 
still  thinking  In  terms  of  1918.  We,  who 
took  rn  active  part  In  favor  of  adoption  of 
the  San  Francisco  Charter,  worked  on  that 
basis,  hoping  that  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
could  be  developed  Into  a  world  government, 
even  though  our  founding  fathers  over  150 
years  ago  found  It  necessary  to  scrap  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Institute  a  real 
Government  based  on  law  by  the  adoption 
of  a  Constitution.  In  this  connection,  we 
remember  very  clearly  being  told  that  the 
Charier  "•  *  *  would  be  improved  Just  as 
our  own  Constitution  has  been  Improved." 
but  we  also  realized  that  the  Charter  Is  not  a 
Constitution  but  merely  a  so-called  gentle- 
men's agreement  which  can  be  and  always 
has  been  broken  at  will  by  any  of  the  high 
contracting  parties,  when  they  thought  it 
served  their  national  interest. 

But  since  San  Francisco,  the  atomic  bomb 
has  fallen.  In  the  words  of  Norman  Cousin.s, 
"The  need  for  world  government  was  clear 
long  before  August  8.  1945,  but  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  raised  that  need  to  such  di- 
mensions that  it  can  no  longer  be  ignored." 
Or,  as  Freda  Klrchwey  has  so  aptly  expressed 
the  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb,  "lu  the  space 


of  a  day  the  world  security  organization 
grew  from  childhood  to  senility.  Now  it 
must  be  replaced." 

In  your  last  paragraph  you  say: 

"Individuals  who  continually  reexamine 
the  premises  upon  which  International  re- 
lations are  founded  will  make  a  contribution 
to  political  development  In  ihe  same  way 
that  free  and  Intelligent  criticism  has  al- 
ways contributed  to  the  development  of  gov- 
ernment everywhere.  Your  contribution  to- 
day will  be  especially  valuable  to  the  extent 
that  it  points  to  the  need  of  effective  inter- 
national action  now  through  the  processes 
envisaged  by  the  charter." 

It  Is  this  "papa  knows  best"  attitude  which 
we  resent.  It  may  be  necessary  to  approach 
world  government  through  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  when  it  Is  finally  set  up. 
Before  San  Francisco,  a  high  olficial  of  the 
State  Department  stated  frankly,  "The  idea 
of  a  superstate  never  entered  our  heads  in 
connection  with  Dumbarton  Oaks."  Nobody 
wants  an  all-powerful  superstate,  hut  this 
time  we  hope  the  American  representatives 
will  have  their  minds  full  of  world  federation 
when  they  go  to  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  UNO.  What  thinking  people  want,  and 
what  they  are  trying  to  tell  you  In  no  uncer- 
tain terms.  Is  that  at  the  first  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization,  the  first  utter- 
ance should  be,  "Gentlemen,  I  propose  we 
unite."  Tills  proposal  should  come  from  the 
American  representatives,  since  we  are,  for 
the  moment,  the  leading  nation  of  the  world 
and  the  originators  of  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  world  which  Is  appropriate 
and  vitally  essential  for  world  peace — feder- 
ation. Again,  in  the  words  of  Norman 
Cousins : 

"After  the  Charter  was  drafted,  even  its 
warmest  advocates  did  not  claim  that  It  was 
equipped  to  cope  with  war  or  the  threat  of 
war.  But  it  was  felt  that  time  might  work  to 
the  advantage  of  the  United  Nations — time 
in  which  to  build  up  the  habit  of  peace;  time 
in  which  to  strengthen  and  implement  the 
Charter  so  that  it  might  someday  take  the 
form  of  a  real  and  durable  world  structure. 
But  the  time  factor  hr.s  been  reversed.  Time 
no  longer  works  for  peace.  Time  today  works 
against  peace." 

It  Is  very  evident  from  your  letter  of  De- 
cember 7  that  the  technicians  in  the  State 
Department  and  highly  vocal  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  fall  to  realize  that  time  is  run- 
ning out  and,  therefore,  the  atomic  bomb  has 
made  It  Impossible,  impractical,  and  fatal  to 
give  the  Charter  time  and  see  if  it  wont 
work. 

Since  reading  the  President's  statement  of 
December  15  on  China,  "The  Government  of 
the  United  States  holds  that  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  world  in  thi£  new  and  unex- 
plored era  ahead  depend  on  the  ability  of 
the  sovereign  nations  to  combine  for  collec- 
tive security  in  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization." We  have  been  wondering  what  he 
means  by  combine.  If  he  means  unite,  then 
we  could  be  sure  he  realizes  the  nature  of 
the  new  and  unexplored  era,  which  dawned 
over  Hiroshima  on  August  6.  All  the  people 
know  now  Is  that  sovereign  nations  make 
wars  In  which  the  people  suffer  and  die. 

What  we  need  Is  for  the  technicians  In  the 
State  Department  to  sacrifice  their  pride  cf 
authorship  In  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposal 
for  the  good  of  mankind;  and  with  the  other 
bad  advis-ers  around  the  President  to  step 
aside  and  permit  the  President  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  people  who  are  waiting  for 
him  to  Implement  the  inspiration  given  him 
at  the  time  of  his  "Republic  of  the  World" 
speech  at  Kansas  City  on  June  28,  1045. 

Original  copy  of  this  letter  is  being  sent 
to  the  President  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
the  Secretariat  will  permit  him  to  read  it. 
Sincerely. 

P.  R.  VON  WlNDECGEB, 

Chairman,  Missouri  State  Committet 
Jar  World  Federation. 
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OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MISSOLTU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  March  €.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Han.son  W.  Baldwin  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  6,  1946: 
Control  of  Atomic  Bomb   Imperative — Dis- 

CLOSTTRES  OF  PRACTICES  IN  CANADIAN  ESPI- 
ONAGE Case  Bring  Issue  More  Sharplt  Into 
Focus  Here 

(By  Hanson  W.  Baldwin) 
The    Canadian   spy   case    brings   to   sharp 
focus  the  entire   problem  of  atomic  energy 
legislation  In  this  country. 

The  espionage  so  far  revealed  is  serious  in 
its  natiu-e  and  particularly  in  its  conse- 
quences, and  is  likely  to  become  much 
more  so  with  future  revelations.  However, 
we  should  not  confuse  the  Issue  by  talk 
of  ethics  or  by  name-calling  or  emotion- 
alism. The  Russians  have  done  in  Canada 
only  what  every  other  nation,  in  this  world 
of  power  politics,  has  done  and  is  doing— 
and  must  do — if  it  is  to  survive  in  the  atomic 
age.  They  did  It  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  amateurish  naivete,  but  the  important 
and  the  somewhat  shocking  fact  is  not  that 
the  Russians  procured  secret  information, 
nor  the  manner  in  which  they  procured  It, 
tut  that  Canadian  and  British  nationals  in 
positions  of  authority  and  trust  chose  to  vio- 
late the  responsibilities  and  the  duties  of 
their  offices  for  the  benefit  of  a  foreign  power. 

LOTALTT  is  real  IBStTE 

It  Is  this  stage  of  the  investigation  that 
merits  the  greatest  consideration  and  atten- 
tion. If  men  or  women  In  public  office  in 
this  country  or  Canada  find  themselves  be- 
mused or  confused  by  the  doctrines  of  com- 
munism, or  torn  by  a  double  allegiance,  they 
have  no  plaC2  in  public  office.  And  for  those 
who,  while  professing  public  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  one  set  oi  principles  and  one  na- 
tion, privately  pay  obeisance  to  another, 
there  can  be  nothing  but  contempt. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  there  should 
be  a  "Red  probe"  or  a  witch  hunt.  That, 
unfortunately,  may  be  one  of  the  more  seri- 
ous consequences  of  the  Canadian  case.  Al- 
ready, there  is  considerable  pressure  to 
tighten  up  the  provisions  of  the  Espionage 
Act — an  act  which  Is  now.  If  anything,  too 
bread.  We  must  make  haste  slowly;  other- 
wise there  is  grave  danger  that  civil  liberties 
may  be  disregarded  and  the  principles  we 
stand  for  in  this  country  brought  to  naught. 

But  the  Canadian  case  makes  more  im- 
perative than  ever  before  the  necessity  for  a 
rapid  consideration  by  Congress  of  legbla- 
tlon  for  the  national  control  of  atomic 
energy — and  the  establishment  as  soon  as 
possible,  by  UNO  of  international  controls. 

The  first  atomic  bomb  was  dropped  on 
klroshlma  on  August  6,  7  months  ago.  In 
that  Interval  extensive  hearings  have  been 
held  by  Senator  Brien  McMaiion  s  atomxc 
energy  committee,  and  various  bills  have 
been  framed,  but  no  final  congressional  ac- 
tion has  been  taken. 

The  hearings  have  shown  a  major  split  be- 
tween military  and  scientific  opinion  as  to 
the  desirable  type  of  legislation.  The  Mc- 
Mahon  bill,  which  emphasizes  complete  ci- 
vilian control  of  atomic  energy  policy  mak- 
ing and  llbertlizes,  as  far  as  possible,  public 
information  about  atomic  energy.  Is  greatly 
favored  by  the  scientists.    It  is  on  the  whol« 
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Bill  To  Permit  Steamship  Companies  To 
Operate  Ayiation  Routes,  Especially  To 
Meet  Foreign  Competition — Maritime 
Commission  Empowered  To  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Civil 
Aeronautic.*  Board  has  set  its  face  against 
a  unified  sea-air  service  in  the  cases  of 
overseas  transport,  holding  that  each 
form  of  transportation  must  be  inde- 
pendently managed  and  controlled.  It 
defends  its  position  by  maintaining  that 
such  is  and  was  the  "conpres-sional  in- 
tent."' Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 
The  pohcy  of  the  United  States  trans- 
portation has  never  been  declared  to  be 
one  of  rigid  separation  in  management 
and  control  of  modes  of  transportation. 
A  review  of  the  hearings  and  the  subse- 
quent acts  of  Congress,  such  as  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act.  the  Motoc  Ve- 
hicle Act.  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act.  re- 
veal no  such  intent  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress 

Principal  railroads  are  engaged  in 
some  form  of  motor  transportation. 
Where  it  serves  the  public  interest,  car- 
riers by  water  operate  highway  carriers 
and  railroads  operate  steamships.  The 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  section 
212.  authorized  and  directed  the  Mari- 
time Commission  "to  study  and  cooper- 
ate with  vessel  owners  in  devising  means 
by  which  there  may  be  constructed  by  or 
with  the  aid  of  the  United  Stales  express 
liner  or  superliner  vessels  comparable  to 
those  of  other  nations,  especially  with  a 
view  to  their  u.se  in  national  eniergency 
and  the  use  with  or  in  lieu  of  such  ves- 
sels of  transoceanic  aircraft  service." 

Why  a  theory  of  separateness  in  over- 
seas transportation  should  now  be  ap- 
plied to  the  detriment  of  our  postwar 
foreign  trade,  I  fail  to  see.    Other  coun- 
tries are  prepared  to  offer  a  complete 
sea-air    service.       Only    recently,    the 
House  of  Commons  approved  the  British 
White  Paper  which  discards  the  "single 
chosen  instrument "  practice  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  three  main  air  transport 
corporations,  one  of  which  operating  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  South 
America  will  be  controlled  and  operated 
by  steamship  lines.     If  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  policy  prevails,  we  are  ob- 
viously  at   a   competitive  disadvantage 
in  dealing  with  foreign  trade  conditions 
such  as  custom  regulations,  money  ex- 
change,    immigration,     public     health 
quarantine,  and  sources  of  traffic.     Co- 
ordinated sea-air  services  of  other  coun- 
tries will,  as  a  consequence,  be  able  to 
offer  lower  fares  and  shipping  rates  to 
travelers  and  shippers.     This  becomes 
more    evident    when    goods    are    to    be 
shipped  to  or  received  from  the  interiors 
of  the  trading  countries. 

If  the  United  States  is  to  attain  and 
maintain  Its  rightful  place  in  foreign 
trade  and  In  world  transportation,  the 
ruling   against   unified    sea -air   service 


must  be  reversed.  It  must  be  remem- 
l)ered  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
is  an  administrative  and  not  a  policy- 
making body. 

However,  since  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  stubbornly  holds  to  its  unjusti- 
fiable position,  Congress  must  act.  The 
CAB  cannot  stand  in  the  way  of  progress 
and  it  must  \}e  bypassed.  Time  is  of  the 
essence.  Foreign  merchant  marine  com- 
panies are  supplementing  their  overseas 
routes  by  air  transportation  and  they  will 
soon  crowd  out  our  native  companies. 
Therefore,  I  have  this  day  offered  a  bill 
correcting  this  intolerable  situation.  It 
would  empower  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion with  authority  to  grant  franchises, 
after  public  hearing,  to  United  States 
marine  transport  companies  for  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  supplemental  avi- 
ation routes  on  foreign  soil. 

The  bill  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1936.  as  amended,  with  respect  to  air  trans- 
portation by  marine  transportation  and 
shipping  companies 

Be  it  enacted,  etc .  That  Title  n  of  the 
Mtrchant  Marine  Act,  1G36,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subtitle  as  follows: 

■■SUBTm-I — AU    TRANSPORTATION 

"Sec  241.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  any  marine  transportation 
and  shipping  company  may  engage  In  over- 
seas air  transportation  or  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, or  both.  If  there  is  In  force  a  cer- 
tificate Issued  by  the  Commission  authoriz- 
ing such  company  to  engage  in  such  air 
transportation. 

"(b)  Application  for  a  certificate  shall  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Commission  and  shall 
be  so  verified,  shall  be  In  such  form  and  con- 
tain such  Information,  and  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  such  proof  of  service  upon  such 
interested  parties,  as  the  Commission  shall 
by  regulations  require. 

"(ci  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  applica- 
tion the  Commission  shall  give  public  notice 
thereof  by  posting  a  copy  of  such  applica- 
tion in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  give  notice  thereof  by  such 
other  means  to  such  persons  as  the  Commis- 
sion may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Any  In- 
terested person  may  file  with  the  Commis- 
sion a  protest  or  memorandum  of  opposition 
to  or  In  support  of  the  issuance  of  the  certifi- 
cate applied  for.  A  public  hearing  shall 
be  held  on  such  application  If  the  applicant, 
or  any  p>erson  having  a  substantial  Interest  in 
the  proceeding,  shall  so  request  within  such 
time  as  the  Commission  shall  by  regulations 
provide,  and  the  Commission  shall  dispose  of 
such  application  as  speedily  as  possible. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shaU  Issue  a  cer- 
tificate authorizing  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  air  transportation  covered  by  applica- 
tion If  It  finds  that  the  applicant  Is  fit, 
willing,  and  able  to  perform  such  trans- 
portation properly  and  that  such  transpor- 
tation Is  required  by  the  public  convenience 
and  necessity:  otherwise  such  application 
shall   be  denied. 

■Sk-.  242.  (a)  Each  certificate  Issued  un- 
der this  subtitle  shall  specify  the  terminal 
points  and  Intermediate  points.  If  any,  be- 
tween Which,  or  If  such  specification  Is  im- 
practicable, the  area  or  areas  within  which, 
the  holder  thereof  U  authorized  to  engage 
In  air  transportation  and  the  service  to  l>e 
rendered;  and  there  shall  be  attached  to 
the  exercise  of  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
certificate  such  reasonable  terms,  conditions, 
and  limitations  as  the  public  interest  may 
require.  No  term,  condition,  or  limitation 
of  a  certificate  shall  restrict  the  right  of  the 
holder  thereof  to  add  to  or  change  schedules, 
equipment,  accommodations,  and  facilities 
for  performing  the  authorized  transportation 
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and  service  as  the  development  of  the  busi- 
ness and  the  demands  of  the  public  shall  re- 
quire. The  holder  of  a  certificate  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  have  violated  any  term,  con- 
dition, or  limitation  thereof  by  landing  or 
taking  off  during  an  emergency  at  a  point 
not  named  in  its  certificate  or  by  operating 
In  an  emergency,  under  regulations  which 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission,  l)e- 
tween  terminal  and  Intermediate  points 
other  than  those  specified  In  lU  certificate. 
The  holder  of  a  certificate  may  make  charter 
trips  or  perform  any  special  service  without 
regard  to  the  points  named  In  such  certifi- 
cate, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission. 

"(b)  Each  certificate  shall  be  effective  from 
the  date  specified  therein  and  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  suspended  or  revoked  as  here- 
inafter provided,  or  until  the  Commission 
shall  certify  that  operation  thereunder  has 
ceased:  Provided.  That  If  any  service  author- 
ized by  a  certificate  Is  not  inaugurated  within 
such  period,  not  less  than  90  days,  after  the 
date  of  the  authorization  as  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Commission,  or  If.  for  a  period  of  90 
days  or  such  other  period  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission,  such  service  Is 
not  operated,  the  Commission  may  by  order, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  di- 
rect that  such  certificate  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  be  effective  to  the  extent  of  such 
service. 

"(c)  No  certificate  lamed  under  this  sub- 
title may  be  transferred  unless  such  transfer 
is  approved  by  the  Commission  and  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  as  being  consistent 
with  the  public  Interest. 

"(d)  No  certificate  issued  under  this  sub- 
title shall  confer  any  proprietary,  property,  or 
exclusive  right  In  the  use  of  anv  air  space, 
civil  alrwav,  airport,  or  air  navigation  facility. 

"Sxc.  243.  The  Commisfiion.  upon  petition 
or  complaint  or  upon  its  own  initiative,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  may  by 
order  alter,  amend,  modify,  or  suspend  any 
.such  certificate  in  whole  or  in  part  if  the 
public  convenience  and  necessity  so  require, 
or  may  revoke  any  such  certificate  in  whole 
or  In  part  for  Intentional  failure  to  comply 
with  any  term,  condition,  or  limitation  of 
such  certificate:  Provided.  That  no  such  cer- 
-tiflcate  shall  be  revoked  unless  the  holder 
thereof  falls  to  comply,  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commission,  with  an 
order  of  the  Commission  commanding  obe- 
dlervce  to  the  term,  condition,  or  limitation 
found  by  the  Commission  to  be  violated. 
Any  Interested  person  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mission a  protest  or  memorandum  In  support 
of  or  in  opposition  to  such  alteration,  amend- 
ment, modification,  suspension,  or  revocation 
of  a  certificate. 

"Sec.  244.  No  holder  of  any  such  certificate 
shall  abandon  any  route  or  part  thereof  for 
which  a  certificate  has  been  issued  by  the 
Con^mlss!cn,  unless,  upon  the  application  of 
such  holder,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  th?  Commission  shall  find  such 
abandonment  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
Any  Interested  person  may  file  with  the  Com- 
mUslcn  a  protest  or  memorandum  of  oppo- 
sition to  cr  in  support  of  any  such  abandon- 
ment. The  Ccmmission  may.  by  regulations 
or  otherwise,  authorlzp  temporary  suspension 
of  service  to  such  extent  as  may  be  in  the 
public  Interest. 

"Src  245.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  the  holder  of  any 
certificate  Issued  under  this  subtitle,  and  the 
overseas  air  transportation  and  foreign  air 
transportation  engaged  in  by  such  holder 
shall  be  subject  to  all  applicable  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

"Sec.  246.  As  used  In  this  subtitle — 

"(l)  The  term  'Commission'  means  the 
United  SUtes  Maritime  Commission. 

"(2)  The  term  'marine  transportation  and 
•hipping  coxnpany'  means  any  common  car- 


rier by  water  subject  to  regulation  with 
respect  to  its  rates,  fares,  and  charges  under 
the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  as  amended. 

"(3)  The  terms  overseas  air  transporta- 
tion" and  'foreign  air  transportation'  shall 
have  the  meaning  assigned  to  such  terms  in 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended." 


emment,  and  to  feel  that  it  s«ts  a  standard 
of  l>eing  atx>vetx)ard  in  all  its  dealings.  Food 
subsidies,  as  they  are  now  set  up,  do  not 
square  with  such  a  standard.  If  Congress 
renews  them,  it  should  make  them  honest. 


Let's  Hare  Prices  That  Tell  the  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAK£AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  including  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  to- 
day an  editorial  that  appeared  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  en- 
titled "Let's  Have  Prices  That  Tell  the 
Truth."  I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
editorial.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  subsidies,  after  all,  are  paid  for  the 
benefit  of  con.sumers.  Such  being  the 
case,  they  ought  to  know  what  the  sub- 
."sidies  are,  and  who  really  benefits  by 
reason  of  such  payments. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Lrr'S  HAVZ  PRICKS  THAT  TUX  THE  THtTTH 

If  food  subsidies  are  to  be  continued  be- 
yond June  30.  as  the  administration  asks. 
Country  Gentleman  makes  this  suggestion  to 
Congress:  Put  them  on  an  honest  basis. 
They  are  primarily  subsidies  for  the  benefit 
of  consumers.  Let  them  be  paid  then  at 
the  actual  point  of  benefit  and  allow  farm 
prices  to  move  freely,  at  least  up  to  where 
they  will  reflect  the  true  market  value. 

As  it  is  now,  we  do  not  have  prices  that 
tell  the  truth.  They  present  a  false  front 
to  both  consumer  and  producer.  A  part  of 
the  real  price  is  concealed  from  the  consumer 
because  the  Government  pays  it.  This  was 
admitted  by  the  President,  when  he  calcu- 
lated In  his  message  to  Congress  that  a  re- 
moval of  subsidies  would  cause  a  rise  of  3  to 
5  cents  a  pound  In  average  retail  prices  of 
meat,  12  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  1  to  2 
cents  a  quart  for  milk,  and  1  cent  a  loaf 
for  bread. 

A  tangle  of  prices  and  subsidies  deprives 
farmers  of  any  accurate  measurement  of  the 
value  of  their  products.  They  are  left  with- 
out the  guidance  in  their  oi>eratlons  that  the 
market  normally  affords  them.  The  unset- 
tled cattle-feeding  situation  is  an  example  of 
the  results.  Meanwhile,  farmers  are  kept 
under  an  uncertainty — which  ought  not  to 
be  imposed  on  the  Nation's  most  willing  pro- 
ducert — as  to  what  will  happen  when  subsi- 
dies are  removed  from  their  price  structure. 
If  subsidies  were  placed  where  they  belong 
and  farm  prices  allowed  to  fill  up  the  gap 
this  uncertainty  would  be  lessened.  Devis- 
ing a  method  of  transferring  these  food  sub- 
sidies to  those  who  really  enjoy  them  should 
not  be  beyond  the  powers  of  official  Wash- 
ington. 

Also,  if  consumers  need  these  subsidies  to 
help  with  their  cost  of  living,  we  should  see 
that  they  get  the  most  out  of  them.  Let  us 
pay  the  subsidies  for  purchases  of  the  most 
healthful,  bcdy-bullding  foods.  They  can  be 
made  to  contribute  In  this  way  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  nutritious  national  diet 
and  stronger,  l)etter-fed  people. 

But  the  most  important  reason  for  bring- 
ing food  subsidies  out  into  the  open,  so  that 
all  can  see  what  they,  are  and  who  is  getting 
them,  is  that  this  is  the  honest  policy.  All 
of  us  want  to  be  proud  of  the  American  Gov- 


Amvets  Urge  Automobiles  for  War 
Amputees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MAssACHurrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETOESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  desire  to  include  the  following 
correspondence  and  a  petition  signed  by 
350  amputees  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
also  a  clipping  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  Mcrch 
6,  1946 1 

CROWD    DANCERS    STIB    AMPXTTrKS    TO    SCXK    CAKS 
FKOM    GO\'IT.NMENT 

"A  girl  brushed  by  me  and  I  just  toppled." 
That  happened  to  Pfc  Ralph  Bioltman,  21, 
who  lost  one  leg  in  the  European  theater  of 
operations,  in  the  Eighth  Avenue  subway  In 
New  York  where  he  had  gone  en  furlough 
to  see  his  parents  and  try  out  the  artificial 
leg  in  normal  transportation. 

Mr.  Broltman  is  a  member  of  the  war 
amputees  car  committee  who  will  present 
today  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
Congress  a  petition  signed  by  350  leg  ampu- 
tees of  Walter  Reed  Hospital  asking  that 
each  veteran  so  handicapped  be  given  a  car 
to  offset  the  tremendous  disadvantage  he 
finds  in  not  being  able  to  get  around  easily. 

"We  are  not  asking  for  charity,"  says  Pfc 
Frank  W.  Monico,  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, "but  we  do  feel  an  artificial  leg  is  not 
enough.  Wc  can't  get  about  if  it's  snowy. 
We  too  easily  lose  our  balance  in  a  crowded 
bus  or  tram. 

"And  we  Just  can't  climb  hills."  the  ampu- 
tees with  Private  first  class  Monico  chorused. 

"Pinancially,  most  of  us  can't  afford  a  car," 
continued  Chairman  Monico,  "but  that  is  the 
only  device  that  will  give  us  an  equal  chance 
with  others." 

"Yes;  if  I  had  a  car  I  could  go  on  with 
the  work  I  prepared  myself  to  do  before  the 
war."  Pfc  Norman  Raines  said.  "I've  studied 
to  be  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  and  I  could 
finish  the  course  if  I  had  a  car  so  that  I 
could  do  the  supervised  field  work  required. 
Without  a  car,  I  couldn't  do  that  kind  of 
work." 

The  drive  for  cars  for  leg  amputees  is 
sponsored  by  Amvets. 

Febkcart  28,  1946. 
Gen.  Omab  N.  Bradlkt, 

Veterans'   Administration. 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Generai.  Braolet:  Amvets  is  launch- 
ing a  movement  to  obtain  specially  made  ve- 
hicles for  amputees  either  throu^  Govern- 
ment purchase  or  through  the  patriotic  co- 
operation of  automobile  manufacturers.  We 
would  appreciate  very  much  learning  the 
position  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

We  are  contacting  individual  manufac- 
turers to  sec  if  we  can  secure  these  automo- 
biles at  a  reduced  cost  and  we  wonder 
whether  or  not  you  will  cooperate  with  us  in 
submitting  legislation  to  Congress  in  order 


A116:: 


that  the 
cles  (or 
abled. 

Your 


«  arly  attention  will  be  appreciated. 
V^ry  truly  yovirs, 

Joseph  Lra, 
National  Leffisf-ttivt  Director. 


Letter  sent  to  following  automobile  com- 
panies; >xlKe  Motor  Co..  Studebaker  Corp., 
a«Mral  Motors  Corp..  Ford  Motor  Co..  Kaiser- 

Makch  a.  1946. 
Amvets  are  launching  a  move- 
obtain  specially  made  vehicles  (or 
We  have  contacted  Members  of 
and   the  Veterans'  Administration 
in  this  endeavor  in  t>ehalf  of  those 
lost  part  of  their  body  in  defense 
country.     In  this  endeavor  we  need 
r  otic  cooperation  of   all   aut.  mobile 
and  we  trust  that  your  com- 
taJie   an    active    interest    in    this 
<}ause 

extremely    anxious  to  know   how 

company  could  go  In  makint;  these 

lable  to  the  thousani:  '  sabled 

Also  advise  as  to  apy.     -  o  price 

or  not  your  company  has  en- 

any  research  along  these  lines. 

that  we  shall  hear  from  you  as 

ffcssible  and  with  many  thanks,  I  am. 

truly  yours. 

Joseph  Lcib. 
National  Legi.^latiie  Director. 
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Government  may  secure  these  vehl- 
hose  who  are  now  permanently  dis- 


War  AmiK'ttes  Cas  CoMMrrrmt. 

AjtMT  Medical  Cxntu, 
Wax-th  Reed  HosprrAL. 

Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

has  given  us  a  prosthesis  to  pre- 

or  civilian  life.     We.  however,  feel 

hasn't   proven  adequate  to  place 

equal  ba^is  with  the  able-bodied. 

hazards  (snow  and  mud). 
crowds  (pushing  and  shoving), 
break-down, 
(difficulty    In    climbing    hUls. 


Ar  my 


Wra  ih9T 
Pub  ic 
ProsLheaia 
Terr  iin 


Trai  sportatlon 


^  ew 


difficulty       (subways. 

trolleys ) . 

undersigned,    are    therefore    re- 

t  every  veteran,  who  because  of 

injuries,  is  seriously  hampered 

.  m  order  that  he  may  compete  on 

lively  equal  to  those  who  are  not 

be  supplied  an  automobile 

Givernment. 

V    Monico.   chairman:    Thomas  N. 
New  York:  Kenneth  L.  Colbert.  In- 
mas  Allison.  Penn.sylvar  n 

Ohio:  Echmund  C.  Ansc!  w 

L.  Prank.  Pennsylvania:  James 
York:  John  D.  Hull.  Maryland: 
uman.  Washington,  D.  C:  Patrick 
.  oseph  P.  Seesman,  James  J   Burke. 
Roy  F  Russo.  Ohio:  Huward  Bland. 
Charles  H    Rossman.  New  Jersey: 
alls.  Jr  .   Pennsylvania:    Harry  W. 
.  Jr  .   Wa.shingtcn.  D.  C  :    Charles 
.  Connecticut:  Joseph  E.  Kuspul. 
John  J.  Kellery.  Massachusetts: 
Iskl.  Warren  Huffman,  West  Vir- 
t  G.  Sullivan.  Kentucky:  Cecil  G. 
Maryland:  William  Kettler.  Ohio: 
Scork.    Pennsylvania:    Angus    W. 
;    Odis  L.  Warren.  Oklahoma: 
Wilt.  David  A.  Kent.  New  Jersey: 
Uayden.  Illinois:  Harvey  L.  Scharf. 
John  Wagner.  Pennsylvania;  Ed- 
»atterson.    John    A.    Mllone.    New 
C.  Megatis.  Pennsylvania:  Jacob 
Louis    G.    Hall.    New 
J.  Larusso.  New  Jersey:  Stan- 
Vito    Romeo.    New    York: 
.  Pennsylvania:  George  Everett, 
ts;  John  Humphreys,  New  Jersey; 


Sc  I 


V 


Ska 
Gran 


Virflnla; 


Jose  5h 

Ma  isachusetts; 
Nict  olas 

Sw  zenski, 
Kn«  uf 


Walter  E.  Dllllon.  Jr..  New  York:  Wallace  P. 
Orlng.  Joseph  Costorlno.  New  Jersey. 

Michael  S  Mac  Donough.  New  York:  Joseph 
Garbacclo.   Haledon.    N.   Y;    Charles   Burns. 
Kansas  City,  Mo  :  Hubert  Durbin.  Louisville, 
Ky ;  Walter  C.  Fljalkowskl,  Patchogue,  L.  I : 
Calvin  M    Maynard,  West  Virginia;  James  P. 
Rafferty.  Cherry  Tree.  Pa  ;  Philippe  P  Doucet, 
Nashua,  N.  H  ;  Manuel  P.  Castro.  Falls  River, 
Mass.:  Chester  T.  Hudson.  Jermyn.  Pa  :  Clyde 
M.  Bruck.  Falrhope.  Pa  :  Robert  J    B.ucher. 
Hamden.     Conn  :     Hugh     D     McCambrldge, 
Akron.   Ohio;    Wallace    J.    Newman.    Marion. 
Va  ;   George  Van  Guilder.   Lynbrook.  N.  Y ; 
Edward  J.  McEvoy.  Bronx.  N.  Y  ;   Robert  T. 
Lock,  Springfield.  Ohio;  Brent  C.  Oxley,  Lou- 
isiana; Paul  F  New  York;  Tadao  Ono. 
Hawaii;  John  i             poulos.  New  York;  John 
Gllmartln;    Lionel   Aiitjer;   James  J.   P>^dany; 
Emmor  E  Gordon:  Alfred  M.  Shubert;  James 
Cannon:   Edmund  Fannon;   Vernon  J.  Ollci; 
Alfred  Koval;  Florentlno  Caslle;  Edmund  G. 
Payert:    Joseph    R.    Mirabella;    Joseph    Jen- 
nings; Ignace  Faucheux;  Norwood  G    Moore; 
Louis    Catlzone:    Archie    Denn!«i     Npw    York 
City.  N.  Y  ;   C  ro- 
llna;  James  V.                                                <  p. 
Slemenskl,  Edwin  F    .^                                Ivanla; 
Robert   R.    Nelson.    Nt..    j. ;.,...    .,...iard   C. 
Woolson,   Pennsylvania;    Francis   J.    Jumper. 
New   Jersey;    Walter   Wood,   Lexington,   Ky : 
James  Jeffers.  Ohio;  Gerald  Wallace.  Tennes- 
see:   Robert    Knabbe.    New    York;    James   H. 
Hudson,   VlrKinla;    John   F.   Hoffman.   Phila- 
delphia.   Pa  ;    Kenneth    H     Schneider.    New 
York  City,  N.   Y;    Herman   H    Wallace.   New 
Mexico;  David  Hess.  Baltimore.  Md  :  Clifford 
C.    Smith;    Robert  T.  Lock;    John   D    Stone; 
William  F  Wooten;  Charles  B  Sandford.  Pat- 
erson.  N.  J  ;  John  G    Rooney.  Boston.  Mass.: 
Charles  B  McAnerney.  Mldford.  Mai^x  ;  Robert 
R.  Bell.  North  Tonawanda.  NY:'  C. 
Levy.  New  York  City,  N.  Y  :  Willi.,             tiid- 
dulph,  Trenton.  N   J ;  David  PogolctT.  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y  ;   John  Meehan.  Erie.  P-a  ;   Nathan 
Early:    Larry    A.    Bauchard,    Bangor.    Maine; 
Terumi  Kato.  Honolulu.  Hawaii.  Aaron  Koa- 
low.    Brooklyn.    N.     Y;     Joseph    Marcelllno, 
Pittsburgh.  Pa  ;   Angus  N.  MacLeod.  Boston. 
Mass  ;  Alex  P   Szymonles.  Simpson,  Pa  ;  Ar- 
thur Hutchinson.    Portsmouth.   Ohio:    Harry 
ElUtt.  Jr.  Bloomfield.  Ind  ;  Milton  Kornfeld 
New  York  City.  N    Y  ;    Walter  L^sczvzynsky; 
J.  B   Henson:  M    W    Kitchen;  Bvron  B   Rife; 
Louis  A    Walter;    Charles  H    Kubach:    C.   L. 
Lipiah;   L    J    Gillespie;   William  J    Grant    R 
St    Jean 

Alex  Levi.  New  York  City.  N  Y  ;  Elmer 
Slple:  Raymond  O  Golns;  James  B.  Davis, 
Penn-'ylvania;  Lemuel  8.  Evans;  Norrla  A 
White:  Edgar  P.  Edwards:  rh»ri^^  m  Coe: 
Anthony  R.  Cancemt.  J  York- 

Ralph  Broitman,  New  V...  „  c.. ,  ;,  »  ,  Mat- 
thias overman.  Newark.  N.  J  ;  Frank  R.  Mi- 
seyka.  Joseph  C  Kopchinskl.  Pennsylvania; 
Andrew  P.  Haa*;  Charles  Leener;  Ce-^roe  Ma- 
guire.  New  York;  Stanley  A  >in  M. 

Thornton;    Richard    P     H  •    h    C 

Blair:  Bert  B.  Ros.^     ::  ,.' 

dore  Zolnierz.  Pen:  _      ._s_ 

Beaton.  Mass  :  WlUon  Varuey;  Donald  Price; 
Ray  Sekinger:  Frank  J  Pandojph.  Mrs*.-  chu- 
setts;  Nicholas  J.  Ratkovlch.  Paul  S.  Gallo, 
New  York:  Edward  P.  Z.i  ^  v  cz.  Ohio; 
Robert  B.  Chapman.  Massa.  James  r" 

Stout,   Fletcher   Gainey,   Ii:  ph   E 

Mueller,   Maryland;    Robert    .,  Vir- 

ginia; Clifford  C.  Smith,  Jr  .  Ohio.  Ihomas 
F.  Babchalk.  Ervle  Agatucci.  John  Jones, 
Pennsylvania;  Daniel  Cpoper.  New  York- 
Everett  Bengston.  Rhode  Island:  Tiber  Tom- 
shaw.  Ralph  Forman.  3d.  New  York:  Rcbert 
V.  S?ll;  Alfred  V.  Pennacchla;  Ray  E.  Cam- 
bron:  Alfred  Conklln;  Leo  J.  Marsalek;  Hyatt 
Shackleford:  Arthur  Hook;  Chas.  M.  Falk; 
Wilson  Makabe:  Ralph  Holmes;  Stanley  Gott- 
fried; Charles  S.  Tobias;  Gene  D  Hlrkle;  Wil- 
liam L.  Haltlwanger:  Ezio  Martini;  Joseph 
Blanco:  Emil  Szewczyk:  Santo  J.  Imbesl 
Joseph  B  Ranept;  Thomas  E  Burke  L?onard 
Krupczlnski;    Rcbert    M.    HugiU;    Ralph    B 


Goughnour;  Charlie  A.  Cawley.  Victor  Pogel- 
qulse;  Edwin  Preeae;  John  W.  Breen;  Anthony 
Currel;  Julius  Wagman;  Edward  J.  Volk;  Don- 
ald J.  Plynn;  Michael  Roman Ick;  Robert  P. 
Hemmer;  John  H.  Drqubaugh;  Ralph  W.  Pen- 
nington: J.  J.  Kopcsak.  Peter  U.  White: 
Alfonse  J.  Swlder;  Robert  W.  Smith;  William 
J.  Telesco;  John  J.  Testa:  John  T.  Grlflln; 
Horace  A.  Mauney;  Ward  B.  Smith;  John  E. 
Dlzeo;  Edward  S.  Lack:  Altord  Kldd;  Forrest 
W.  Honeycutt;  Paul  P.  Zteqelhofer;  Edward 
J.  Partu;  James  T.  King.  William  H.  Wagner: 
Joseph  J.  Stasrak;  Gerald  Gillerman;  Worth 
Standi;  Harry  V.  Loosemore;  Clifford  E 
Weakley;  William  H.  Worgen.  West  Virginia; 
Joseph  Mlcken;  Paul  J.  Wicdorfer;  William  A. 
Harris:  Herbert  P.  Paumett;  Fredrick  H. 
Schultr. 

Eugene  Bassett;   L'  •  ■ 

Clarence  E.  Wallace;   i 

ard  G.  Corbin;  Christy  J.  Prolrris;  Robert  E 
Gross;  Charles  N.  Lapinsky;  Ra!ph  A.  Browi.: 
Peter  J.  Freyar;  Earl  M.  Wright;  William  A. 
Rlccl;  Frank  W.  Morris;  Carroll  Stubblefleld; 
Robert  J  Melton;  Virgil  L.  Lewis;  Stanley  A. 
Nelson:  Jehn  P.  Benders-  y  m  Bedwill: 

Kmest  H.  Ratter;  Robert  John  Ru;- 

giere:   Pete  DelValle;    Leland   Wenger:    D.iv  d 
Snyder.  New  York;  Daniel  R.  Puma:  Harry  M. 
Silver:  David  Hess,  New  York:  Joseph  Law- 
rence; Lculs  Agosto;  Bernard  Sceley;  Edwcrd 
H.  Georgens;  Albert  P.  Belvamino,  Massachu- 
setts: Akx  Harrison,  v  m. DC:  Rich- 
ard J.  Totte,   Massac:  John   Brunei :i: 
Michael  ?•            Vrw  Y.-ik.  Hobert  Beigarter.; 
Prank  J.  .               ^i.  Pennsylvania;  William  G. 
Palmer,    New    York;    David    Lensner;     Albo 
Angelo:  Charles  English.  Grlflln.  Ga.;  Paul  A. 
Blaster;  James  Curry;  Pasquale  D.  Chlacchia. 
Massachusetts;   Richard  L.  Palmerl;    Edward 
P.  Le  Grand:   Charles  W.  Pelachaty;  Clifford 
H.  Ferris;   Lee  Miller;   Gecrpe  Murph 
Vanderpol:  John  P  O'-'mes:  Norman  fc 
Joseph  J                                  :  V.  Brcdt;  Freder- 
ick W  Ha                   i     -       ter:  JamesP.  Blan- 
ton:  James  W.  Christy;  Anthony  P.  Altuchta; 
Vivian  S  Ewell;  Eugene  Newman;  Otis  Denny 
Charlis  C.  ElU.  Jr  ;   Fred  M    Raby:   Alden  F. 
Matt:     Richard    Etzey;     Thomas    L     M.inn: 
Charles  Jackson;  Chester  M  Burdiuski;  Rccco 
Cuteri;  J:imes  H.  Rice;  Anthony  R.  Cancemi; 
Norman  Raines;  Jerry  J    DeLena.  Massachu- 
setu:  '             :  McCarthy.  New  York;  Frank  C. 
Kolb.                  raber;  Leroy  Baxter;  Clair  Ncw- 
n^n;                     c.    Rlccl;    Rivmond    Snyder: 
Paul  i^.  ,,^w.»,   Thomas  T    Henderson:    Wil- 
liam M.  Cureton;  Nicholas  D'lmnnt:  William 
K.  Johnson,  Samuel  C  Ba  i     ;tn- 
ley;  Timmy  G    Thomas:    :                   ,  :ro; 
^''                                  James  dv.atchak;   ^"rank 
O  *^                               jert  McVey. 


Hayes  Would  Keep  Hands  Off  Spain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.    HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAS6ACHU    ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr  FHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Sun: 

HATES    WOttO    KUr    HANDS    OFF    SPAIN 

PiORiA,  III..  March  5  — Carleton  J.  Hayes 
historian  and  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Spi>  •    1942  to  IMS  advised  last  night: 

I  rave  Spain  to  the  Spaniards  and 

paneniiy   trust   them   to  bring  about   their 
own  evolution." 

His  remarks,  at  a  forum  meeting  spon- 
sored by  a  Catholic  Te  Deum  group,  cime 
after  a  simultaneous  announcement  by  the 
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United  States.  Prance,  and  Great  Britain 
that  expressed  hope  for  a  peaceful  with- 
drawal of  Franco  and  establishment  of  an 
Interim  government. 

Hayes  said  that  when  President  Roosevelt 
sent  him  to  Spain  in  1942  his  Instructions 
were  in  accordance  with  traditional  Amer- 
•ean  foreign  policy. 

"But  now."  he  said,  "we  seem  to  be  fol- 
lowing a  new  line  which  says  wc  must  virtu- 
ally invade  a  country  In  order  to  hold  demo- 
cratic  elections." 

The  former  Ambassador  said  that  Spain 
was  "at  least  Indirectly  helpful  to  us  in  win- 
ning-the  war"  and  declared: 

"Now  Spain  Is  being  charged  with  being 
pro-Axis.  Personally  I  think  the  charge  is 
unjust,  untrue,  and  contrary  to  the  facts. " 

Hayes  said  that  Spain  during  the  war  per- 
mitted 1,205  Americans  to  pass  through  the 
country  while  German  submarine  men  were 
being  interned.  He  stated  that  passage  also 
was  allowed  to  25,000  Frenchmen  on  their 
way  to  Join  Free  French  forces,  and  to  7,OC0 
refugees  of  all  nations. 

"I  think  it  Is  about  time.'  Hayes  said, 
"we  realize  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
don't  mean  the  same  thing  when  they  say 
democratic  elections." 


tlon  of  incomes.  The  need  for  some  over -all 
agreement  that  would  prevent  excessive  reli- 
ance upon  a  single  source  of  revenue  is 
clearly  indicated. 


The  Fanner 


Toledo's  Income  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  mv  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Wa.shington  Po.st  of 
March  6.  1S46: 

TOLEDO'S  INCOME  TAX 

Imposition  by  Toledo.  Ohio,  of  a  city  In- 
come tax  again  focuses  attention  upon  the 
growing  evil  of  multiple  taxation.  The  need 
for  a  better  ccxirdlnatlon  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  taxes  has  long  been  felt  and  plans 
(or  eliminating  tax  conflicts  have  l>een  con- 
stantly studied.  During  the  war  such  prob- 
lems were  shoved  into  the  background.  But 
now  many  cities  are  confronted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  new  sources  of  revenue  to 
take  care  of  enlarged  population  and  to  make 
up  for  delayed  repairs,  exjsansion,  and  im- 
provements in  municipal  services  that  bad 
to  be  postponed  because  of  the  war. 

The  cost  of  such  undertakings  will  be  high. 
compared  to  prewar  standards,  owing  to  the 
Interim  rise  In  prices  of  materials  and  labor, 
and  these  will  have  to  be  financed  from  local 
sources  of  revenue. 

In  turning  to  the  income  tax  to  meet  its 
revenue  needs  Toledo  is  net  breaking  new 
ground,  for  Philadelphia  already  has  a  per- 
sonal earned-lncome  tax  and  New  York  City 
seriously  considered  adopting  an  income  tax 
when  relief  needs  were  pressing.  The  Toledo 
tax  Is  unique,  however,  because  It  applies  to 
corporate  as  well  as  individual  Incomes  and 
profits — and  covers  nonresidents  to  the  ex- 
tent that  their  incomes  originate  in  the  city. 

The  adminlrtrative  dlfflcultlts  of  this  sort 
of  localized  taxation  are  sulQcient  to  con- 
demn It.  even  if  there  ware  no  other  reason 
for  objecting  to  It.  But  there  are  other  and 
more  serious  grounds  for  opposing  municipal 
encroachments  on  the  Income-tax  field.  The 
addition  of  State  Income  tax  levies  to  the 
heavy  burden  of  Federal  income  taxation  has 
already  given  rise  to  serious  problems.  If  the 
precedent  set  by  Toledo,  located  in  a  State 
that  does  not  levy  personal  Income  taxes,  were 
to  be  followed  generally,  many  taxpayers 
would  find  themselves  subject  to  triple  taxa- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  fdarch  6,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
it  has  been  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  requests  of  individuals,  groups,  and 
organizations  that  support  be  given  to 
and  appropriations  voted  to  carry  out 
programs  in  which  they  were  esF>ecially 
interested,  charges  that  I  am  a  reac- 
tionary have  frequently  followed. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury is  not  only  empty,  but  shortly  will  be 
$300,000.000  000  in  the  red.  that  the 
money  would  have  to  be  borrowed  and 
eventually  repaid,  in  large  part  by  the 
returning  veterans  and  their  descend- 
ants, and  that  the  program  tended  to- 
ward socialism  or  statism.  seemed  to 
make  no  impression  upon  those  who  were 
disappointed. 

That  my  reasons  for  oppo.^ing  New  Deal 
policies  which,  in  my  judgment,  would 
eventually  destroy  cur  way  of  life,  the 
independence  of  our  people  and  our  eco- 
nomic security,  are  sound,  receives  sup- 
port from  the  following  editorial,  clipped 
from  the  March  3,  1946,  i.ssue  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Herald,  published  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Frank  Sparks,  edi- 
tor: 

Warning  to  the  Farmer 

The  other  day  there  came  to  the  desk  of 
this  editor  an  editorial  from  the  Barre  (Vt.) 
Daily  Times.  It  Is  so  sound  and  so  full  of 
meaning  and  warning  that  we  are  printing  it 
herewith. 

"Kow  socialism  reaches  the  farms 

"A  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
London  occupied  a  space  of  23  lines.  Prob- 
ably not  one  person  in  a  thousand  read  it. 
And  yet  it  conveyed  an  omnious  mess&ge. 

"The  item  said  Minister  of  Agriculture  Tom 
Williams  told  British  farmers  over  the  radio 
that  failure  to  cooperate  In  the  labor  govern- 
ment's planned  agriculture  program  might 
mean  confiscation  of  their  land.  He  said  that 
the  Government's  policy  is  intended  'to  insure 
that  land  is  properly  farmed,  managed,  and 
equipped.'  He  warned  that,  as  a  last  resort, 
land  would  be  taken,  at  a  valuation,  from 
farmers  and  landowners  'who  failed  to  play 
their  part.  •  •  •  We  must  have  the 
power  to  control,  and  we  shall  seek  legislative 
authority  from  Parliament  to  serve  compul- 
sory directions.' 

"British  farmers  are  warned  that  if  Brit- 
ain's new  Socialist  government  has  its  way, 
farmers  will  raise  what  it  says,  when  It  says, 
and  where  it  says,  or  lose  their  land. 

"It  has  pointed  out  that  here  In  the  United 
States,  under  our  program  of  Federal  social- 
ization of  electric  power,  carried  on  largely 
under  the  guise  of  flood  control,  irrigation, 
navigation,  etc.,  the  next  logical  step  would 
be  sccialization  of  land.  If  Government,  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense,  is  to  furnish  electric 
power,  which  is  virtually  the  smallest  item 
in  the  family  budget,  why  should  it  allow  vast 
areas  of  land  which  produce  the  staff  of  life. 
to  t>e   farmed   for   private   profit,   eEi>ecially 


when  it  spends  billions  of  public  funds  to  re- 
claim or  irrigate  it? 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  who 
sanction  Government-owned  business  in  our 
country,  are  setting  the  stage  for  a  socialized 
government  to  take  over  the  land. 

"Once  socialism  Is  established,  the  farm- 
er, witn  his  private  ownership  of  land,  is 
the  most  vulnerable  to  attack,  for  he  raises 
the  crops  without  which  life  cannot  exist." 

Please  remember,  when  you  ask  for 
and  receive  appropriations  of  Federal 
money.  It  is  only  a  part,  and  frequently 
but  a  small  part,  of  the  dollar  you  pay 
to  the  tax  collector,  for  much  of  your 
tax  dollar  is  used  for  administrative  ex- 
IJense. 

And  do  not  forget  that,  when  Federal 
funds  are  given,  either  to  the  individual 
or  the  municipality,  Federal  regulation 
and  supervision  follow,  and,  if  we  do  not 
watch  our  step,  we  will  wake  up  some 
day  to  learn  that  very  few  of  our  ac- 
tivities are  within  our  own  control. 

Farmers  will  not  only  be  told  when 
and  what  and  how  much  to  plant,  but 
they  will  be  told  when  and  where  and 
for  how  much  to  sell;  and  businessmen 
and  industrialists  will  have  the  already 
burdensome  and  expensive  Federal  reg- 
ulations extended. 

The  freedom  of  the  individual  to  carry 
on  his  own  activities  in  his  own  way, 
heretofore  so  greatly  prized,  will  have 
vanished. 


KoD.  Clare  Boothe  Luce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKl 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  O'KONSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  Members  to  an  ar- 
ticle by  Miss  Elena  SavelofT-Savelkoff, 
an  American  citizen  of  Russian  ancestry, 
giving  tribute  to  our  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Honorable  Clare  Boothe 
Luce. 

No  Member  of  this  House  has  done 
more  to  maintain  the  honorable  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  providing  a  haven  for 
the  politically  oppressed  than  has  Mrs. 
Luce  in  her  two  terms  among  u.s.  Right 
now  there  are  pending  in  committee  two 
bills  introduced  by  her  for  this  noble 
purpose:  One,  the  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  109,  to  legitimatize  and 
give  a  regtilar  .status  to  all  stateless  per- 
sons who  are  now  in  any  area  occupied 
by  any  armed  forces  of  a  United  Nation; 
and.  two,  H.  R.  4725.  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  admission  of  three  Russian  nationals, 
now  in  the  United  States,  who  fear  that 
their  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  will  re- 
sult in  death  or  perpetual  imprisonment 
because  of  their  political  beliefs. 

This  type  of  action  seems  to  me  the 
best  example  of  giving  practical  effect 
to  basic  American  principles. 

The  article  follows: 

THOUGHTS  OF  THE  MOMEMT 

(By  L.  M.  Saveloff-Savelkoff) 

I  dedicate  this  verse  to  the  Member  of 
Congress,  the  Honorable  Clare  Lvce,  who  has 


Aum 


conservKl  the  humane  senUment«  of  pity 
•nd  corr  passion  towards  cur  neighbor,  so 
rare  In  t  lese  times: 


"We  do 
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Our  ey 
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sing  our  aongi. 
(  ur  lips  smile  any  longer, 
gaze  sadly  into  the  distance — 
nished  past, 
nd  of  our  heart  aches  rebelliously. 
s  tremble  on  our  lashes 
not  fall." 

— Elena  Savelcff. 
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ur  usual  means  of  conducting  contem- 
irs.  accompanied  by  imtold  horrors, 
the  psychology  of  mankind 
way. 
merciless  destruction  of  cities,  under 
of  which  perished  tens  and  hun- 
thctisands  of  peaceful   inhabitanrs 
.  in  the  majority,  ol  old  men,  wom- 
nocent  children,  have  choked  and 
ted  in  mankind  its  spiritual  quali- 
diflerentlate  it   from  the  animal 
mercy,   and    compassion    have 
and  have  been  replaced  by  in- 
tov.-ard  one's  neighbors  and  utter 
ess. 
by    the   lack   of   faith,   mankind 
afvay  from  its  Creator  and  His  Son 
lated  the  great  commandments  of 
liich  call  for  love  of  God  and  neigh - 
sbandoned  the  path  shown  by  Christ 
In  the  direction  of  materialism 
fellow- travelers — faithlessness    and 
The  result  of  this  change  Is  notice- 
nt  and  humanity  has  returned 
)tant  times  of  the  Old  Testament 
jnimandments.   "eye   for   eye   and 
tooth,"'     Yet   even    this   was    not 
-now  they  want  two  eyes  and  two 
MM  eye  and  one  tooth.     Mankind, 
rct^udiated  the  great  commandment 
as  neighbor,  is  closing  Its  eve*  to 
taking  place   in   the  world   and 
promotes  the  rule  by  force  anl 
t  at  the  same  time  and  at  every 
ty  it  utters  lofty  pronouncements 
liberty    and    the    rights    of    man. 
lain  but  empty  words  liecause  the 
tradlct  the  words, 
that    humanity   was    not   satl^fiid 
and  the  destruction  of  the  mill- 
of  the  enemy.     It  has  imposed 
iqulshed  nations  conditions  which 
tence    practically    impossible,    and 
starvation  is  awaiting  many.     We 
that  .  several    countries    in    the 
n^estem    Europe    have    t>een    turned 
nation   ruled  by  a  godless  power, 
total    license    and    terror.     We 
has  happened  In  these  countries 
itiuch  blocd  has  been  shed  and  the 
.er    of    these   countries    has    been 
thout    the   consent    of    their    in- 
whlch   fact  contradicts   the  lofty 
found  in  various  charters  of  free- 
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yet  another  painful  question  for 
-Americans   to  answer — it   is   the 
the  unfortunate  Russian  people 
led  from  their  native  land  where 
>loody  license  of  the  godless  and 
non-Russian   power.     They   fled   to 
where  they  hoped  to  And  pro- 
refuge,  but.  unfortunately,  they 
en.  becaitse.  in  spite  of  the  lofty 
srcclaimed  by  the  said  countries, 
e  were  forcibly  turned  over  to  the 
in  whose    kingdom  sure   torture 
i  kwaited  them.     Some  of  them  pre- 
to   returning   to   their   native 
even    these    suicides    failed    to 
lumanlty  the  feelings  of  pity  and 


in  the  midst  of  general  silence 

ence  a  woman's  voice  was  heard 

to  have  mercy  and  compassion. 

I  >eIonged  to  a  Member  of  Congress. 

ible    C1..011    Luce.    Representative 

te  of  Connecticut,  who  raised 

of  several   unfortunate   Rus- 


£  ta 


slans  who  were  being  forcibly  deported  to 
Europe  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Bolsheviks. 
One  of  these  men  tried  to  commit  suicide  be- 
cause he  knew  that  mockery,  torture,  and 
violent  death  were  their  lot.  which  fact  must 
have  been  known  to  those  who  gave  the  de- 
portation orders.  Will  Mrs.  Luci's  appeal  to 
mercy  and  Justice  find  a  response  at  this 
time'  But  she  did  not  stop  at  uttering  mere 
words,  she  brought  up  the  Russian  que.stlon 
l)efore  Congress,  which  fact  should  always 
be  rememijered  by  us  Russians,  and  we  also 
should  treasure  the  name  of  this  woman  who 
lifted  up  her  voice  1:  idst  of  complete 

indifference    and    h^  .ess    in    the    de- 

fense of  defense'.ets  Russians  who  were  left 
to  their  fate  by  the  cruel  world. 

All  this  brings  to  our  mind  the  words 
spoken  by  another  woman  (Elena  Save- 
loff)  pertaining  to  the  present  piedicament 
of  the  people  of  Russia: 

•Being  strangers  amidst  the  world's  banquet 
We  pass  on — denizens  of  another  world. 
Although  we  are  of  this  earth. 
There  is  no  place  for  us  here. 
The  past  Illumines  our  life 
And  shines  before  us  In  the  darkness 
Like  a  luminous  vuslon." 

American  citizens  of  Russian  descent,  do 
not  forget  the  name  of  the  great  American 
cUizen.  Clajtc  Boothe  Lvct. 


The  Lumber  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or   MAITLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  enclose  a  letter,  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  a  few  days  a.«o,  show- 
ing how  the  OPA  is  stifling  the  produc- 
tion of  our  desperately  needed  material 
for  housing  construction  as  a  re.vult  of 
its  absurd,  foolish  restrictions,  and  regu- 
lations. 

The  letter  follows: 
To  the  Editor  or  the  Sln: 

Sir:  The  fundamental  reason  for  the  short- 
age of  building  materials  is  the  OPA.  The 
average  price  for  timbers  :s  approximately  $50 
f.  o.  b.  mill,  yet  if  the  mill  remanuiactures 
these  timbers  into  smaller  sizes  each  succeed- 
ing operation  nets  him  less  and  less  until  he 
gets  to  2-inch  plank,  which  averages  approx- 
imately $35.  To  manufacture  this  2-inch 
plank  it  has  t»een  necessary  for  him  to  expend 
considerable  money  in  lal)or  and  overhead 
and  depreciation;  yet  he  must  take  $13  per 
thousand  less.  I  ask  you:  Docs  this  make 
sense '' 

This  rame  mill  can  ship  these  timbers  to 
a  milling-in-translt  mill  ana  it  can  remanu- 
facture  these  timliers  and  place  a  charge  up 
to  approximately  $18  per  thousand  Yet  the 
mill  which  has  the  equipment  and  should  dj 
this  work  Is  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the 
OPA  celling. 

We  must  all  admit  dry  lumber  is  proper  to 
put  into  a  house.  There  are  a  number  of  bet- 
ter mills  which  have  the  facilities  for  kiln- 
drying  their  product  yet  today  are  unable  to 
do  so  because  OPA  will  not  allow  them  suf- 
ficient margin  to  cover  this  coat,  with  the 
result  these  mills  are  forced  to  ship  their 
stcck  greeij  frcni  the  saw. 

Recently  the  west  coast  mills  made  an 
advance  of  about  15  cents  per  hour  to  labM'. 
which  amounted  to  approximately  18  per- 
cent. They  were  told  by  OPA  they  could  not 
fet  an  increase  In  their  prices  until  they  had 


operated  for  0  months,  and  25  percent  of  the 
Industry  shewed  a  loss 

Until  OPA  U  drastically  curtailed  or  elimi- 
nated entirely  there  is  not  a  chance  for  im- 
provement. 

Groacz  A.  Mctls.  Jr. 

Baltimoix,  February  2t. 
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HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  cAiiro!iNi.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  VCORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  gratifyins  indeed  to  me 
to  be  able  to  include  with  my  remarks 
herewith  the  text  of  an  article  writtpn 
by  the  Reverend  Benjamin  L.  Masse. 
in  the  March  2  i.ssue  of  the  great  Cath- 
olic magazine.  America. 

Father  Mafse  in  this  article  assumes 
that  H.  R.  5328.  the  bill  which  I  oflered 
in  tht'  Huu.-e  as  a  substitute  for  the  Case 
bill,  has  been  enacted  into  law  and  traces 
the  cour>e  of  a  labor  di.spute  as  it  would 
be  handled  under  tho.>e  circumstances. 

Needless  to  say  I  am  still  hoping  that 
legislation  of  this  sort  can  be  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  that  I  l>elieve  most 
earnestly  that  the  results  if  this  were 
done  would  be  very  much  as  forecast  by 
Father  Masse. 

The  article  follows: 

THE    LAW    THAT    W.VSN  T    THERE 

(By  Benjamin  L   Masse) 
This    Is    pure    fantasy   about    a    law    that 
doesn't  exist  and  an  industrlar  dispute  that 
never  happened. 

The  law  that  doesnt  exist  (H.  R.  5328 1 
was  sponsored  by  Representative  Jerxy 
Voojuio.  of  California,  and  was  rejected  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
hectic  debate  on  the  Case  bill. 

The  dispute  that  never  happened  arose 
when  the  nonexistent  International  Union  of 
Grocery  Qerks  demanded  a  wage  Increase 
which  involved  the  posslblUtv  of  a  strlk- 
Had  it  been  called,  it  wuuld  have  shut  down 
the  entire  retail  and  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States. 

The  steps  that  led  to  the  happy  ending  o! 
this  imaginary  dispute— an  ending  that  wns 
at  least  endurable  both  to  the  union  and  to 
the  National  Food  Association,  the  employers- 
bargaining  agent— were  the  following; 

1.  On  November  15  the  union  notified  the 
association  that  it  was  not  prepared  to  renew 
the  existing  contract  when  it  expired  on 
January  l  unless  straight  hourly  wage  rates 
were  increased  a  flat  10  percent.  Five  days 
later  the  parties  agreed  to  begin  conferences 
In  Washington.  D.  C.  on  December  1  This 
willingness  on  both  sides  to  enter  negotla- 
Uons  revealed  a  mutual  desire  to  abide  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Voorhls  Act  which 
specified  that.  In  industries  afftctlug  com- 
merce, both  labor  and  management  should 
exert  every  reasonable  tffort  to  make  and 
maintain  agreement  without  strikes  or  lock- 
outs 

2  After  4  weeks  of  negotiations  the  parties 
were  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  The 
association  offered  a  5-pcrccnt  raise,  but  the 
union  adhered  to  its  original  demand.  The 
pres,;  began  to  specula le  on  the  poaslbilitv  cf 
a  strike  in  the  key  business  of  food  distribu- 
tion. 
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8.  On  January  2  the  union  and  the  asso- 
ciation, conscious  of  their  public  responsibil- 
ity and  realizing  their  inability  to  reach  an 
agreement.  Invited  the  Administrator  of  the 
"Conciliation  and  Mediation  Division"  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  intervene.  (If  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  had  not  acted  the  Ad- 
ministrator would  have  Intervened  on  his  own 
Initiative,  since  the  controversy  threatened 
an  "immediate  and  substantial  Interruption 
to  the  free  flow  of  commerce.")  The  effect 
of  this  intervention  was  to  freeze  existing 
rates  of  pay,  hours,  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment until  5  days  after  the  Administrator 
had  notified  the  parties  that  his  efforts  to 
effect  a  peaceful  settlement  had  failed.  The 
union  was  free  to  strike,  but  It  did  not  do  so, 
since  a  strike  would  have  gained  absolutely 
nothing  for  the  membership.  Once  the  "Con- 
ciliation and  Mediation  Division"  had  .aken 
over,  the  Voorhls  Act  stipulated  that,  except 
both  parties  agreed,  no  changes  could  be  made 
In  the  old  contract. 

4  After  six  busy  days,  the  Administrator 
had  to  confes.s  the  failure  of  efforts  to  medi- 
ate the  dispute.  Accordingly,  after  reviewing 
the  danger  to  the  public  of  a  stoppage  In  their 
Industry,  he  suggested  that  the*  parties  agree 
to  "final  and  conclusive"  arbitration.  Both 
the  union  and  the  association  refused,  but.  if 
they  had  accepted.  Jurisdiction  In  the  dis- 
pute, according  to  the  Voorhls  Act.  would 
have  shifted  to  the  United  States  Board  of 
Arbitration.  (This  is  an  independent  agency, 
headed  by  three  members,  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Upon  the  re- 
quest of  both  parties  to  an  Industrial  dispute. 
It  cooperates  In  selecting  an  arbitration  board 
from  its  roster  of  skilled  arbitrators.  The 
award  of  this  board  is  filed  with  a  Federal 
district  court  which,  unless  a  petition  to  im- 
peach the  decision  is  made  by  one  or  both  the 
parties  to  the  dispute,  enters  final  and  con- 
clusive Judgment  ) 

5.  After  the  ^ilure  of  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation and  the  refusal  of  the  union  and 
the  association  to  atn-ee  to  arbitration,  the 
Administrator  informed  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor of  the  fact.  This  was  on  January  8.  The 
latter,  ascertaining  that  th*  controversy  was 
of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to  affect  the  na- 
tional public  interest,  certified  the  matter  to 
the  President ,  Three  days  after  this  notifica- 
tion, the  Presloent  appointed  a  fact-finding  ' 
Ixsard  to  Investigate  the  dispute,  -draw  up  a 
report  of  findings  of  fact,  and  make  recom- 
mendations. Twenty  days  after  the  board 
was  set  up.  on  February  1.  its  report  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  The  board 
recommended  a  blanket  increase  of  .6  cents 
an  hour,  retroactive  to  January  1.  Both 
parties,  fearful  of  arousing  an  adverse  public 
reaction,  agreed  to  accept  the  compromise. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  fact-finding 
board,  btislness  had  continued  without  Inter- 
ruption. Although  the  union  had  been  free 
to  strike  during  this  time,  it  did  not  do  bo. 
There  was  little  point  In  striking  since,  dur- 
ing the  20  days  the  board  was  sifting  the 
facts,  and  for  5  days  after  Its  report  was 
given  the  President,  the  parties  were  forbid- 
den by  law  to  make  any  change,  except  by 
agreement,  "in  rates  of  pay.  hours,  or  condi- 
tions of  employment  in  effect  prior  to  the 
time  the  controversy  arose." 

With  the  signing  of  the  contract,  the  pub- 
lic felt  assured  that  there  would  be  no  stop- 
page for  the  rest  of  the  year  In  the  essential 
business  of  food  distribution.  True,  the 
union  and  the  association,  unable  yet  to  for- 
get old  suspicions  and  still  learning  to  live 
together  cooperatively  and  constructively, 
were  unable  to  agree  on  an  arbitration  clause 
which  would  have  provided  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  grievances.  But  there  was 
widespread  confidence  that  any  dispute  like- 
ly to  rise  would  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
adjustment  panels  established  by  the  United 
States  Board  of  Arbitration  under  the  Voor- 
hls Act.  The  panels  are  quasI-judlclal  agen- 
cies standing  between  parties  to  industrial 
diepuies  and  the  regular  courts.     To  them 


can  be  referred  any  unsettled  grievance,  or 
even  a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  collective-bar- 
gaining agreement.  If  the  decision  of  the 
adjustment  panel  Is  subsequently  approved 
by  the  United  States  Board  of  Arbitration,  it 
can  be  enforced  in  the  Federal  courts.  As- 
sured of  relatively  speedy  and  Inexpensive 
Justice,  there  Is  no  gteat  urge,  either  on  the 
part  of  labor  or  management,  to  provoke  a 
stoppage  over  these  contractual  issues. 

In  the  short  time  the  Voorhls  Act  has  been 
on  the  books — In  the  pleasant  world  of  fan- 
tasy, I  mean — there  have  been  a  few  major 
strikes  and  a  number  of  small  ones.  But 
more  frequently  than  In  the  past  Industrial 
disputes  are  being  settled  In  an  orderly  and 
peaceful  way.  Anyhow,  the  act  was  not  In- 
tended to  outlaw  strikes,  since  only  a  totali- 
tarian government,  can  do  away  with  strikes 
completely.  The  most  encouraging  aspect  of 
the  situation  is  the  great  change  In  the  atti- 
tude of  labor  and  management.  When  the 
bill  was  before  Congress,  not  a  single  leader 
of  labor  or  industry  spoke  in  its  favor.  Most 
of  them  were  adamant  In  their  opposition  to 
anything  like  It,  and  predicted  the  most  dire 
consequences  if  such  legislation  should  be 
passed.  If  you  were  to  talk  to  them  now, 
they  would  admit,  privately  at  least,  that 
their  fears  had  been  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Only  a  few  of  them  would  confess  a  willing- 
ness to  return  to  the  "good  old  days." 

The  act  isn't  perfect  by  any  means,  and  It 
will  probably  be  amended  as  time  goes  on. 
But  there  are  fewer  strikes  these  days — and 
the  public  loves  It. 


Address  of  Most  Rev.  Lawrence  J. 
Sheehan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF   M.\RTLAKD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  a  recent  address 
made  in  Baltimore  by  the  Most  Reverend 
Lawrence  J.  Sheehan,  auxiliary  bishop 
of  Baltimore  and  Washington: 

In  returning  to  take  up  residence  In  Balti- 
more after  more  than  25  years.  I  am  con- 
scious mainly  of  two  things.  First,  there  is 
the  comfortable  feeling  of  retiu-ning  to  the 
home  of  my  childhood  and  youth.  And, 
secondly,  there  is  the  consciousness  of  walk- 
ing back  into  an  atmosphere  where  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  have  been  kept  vividly 
alive. 

This  evening  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you 
briefly  about  some  of  those  traditions  which 
are  particularly  dear  to  us.  For  I  have  a 
deep  conviction  that  if  the  American  people 
are  to  remain  a  great  nation,  and  particularly 
If  they  are  to  grow  In  greatness,  they  mvist 
turn  Increasingly  to  those  traditions  In  which 
their  true  greatness  Is  rooted. 

In  the  first  place  I  believe  we  should  all 
bear  in  mind  that  no  nation  on  earth  has 
nobler  civic  traditions  than  these  United 
States.  Those  trcdltions  have  been  fixed  for 
all  time  chiefly  by  our  two  great  leaders, 
Washington  and  Lincoln.  Deep  reverence 
for  God  and  His  sacred  law,  belie/  In  God's 
Providence,  and  the  conviction  that  on  these 
things  depend  all  that  Is  worth  while  in  our 
civic  life:  love  of  liberty,  a  sense  of  Justice, 
and  a  deep  devotion  to  all  our  fellow  men — 
these  are  the  traditions  we  have  Inherited. 
Please  God,  these  are  the  traditions  we  shall 
preserve  and  pass  on  to  generations  yet  to 
come. 


In  all  the  Union  there  Is  no  State  which 
has  nobler  traditions  than  Maryland.  Those 
traditions  had  their  origin  In  the  high  pvir- 
poses  of  George  and  Cecil  Calvert.  Betrayed 
for  a  time  In  colonial  days,  they  were  re- 
vived at  the  birth  of  our  Nation  and  of  our 
State  and  passed  on  to  us  by  men  like 
Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  his  cousin  Dan- 
iel, and  their  worthy  compeers.  From  that 
day  to  this  no  State  has  been  so  tenacious 
of  Its  finest  traditions  as  the  free  State  of 
Maryland. 

And  the  traditions  of  Maryland  as  a  State 
center  are,  for  the  most  part.  In  Baltimore. 
I  am  well  aware,  of  course,  that  there  are  in 
the  State  other  communities  of  greater  an- 
tiquity: and  I  am  also  well  aware  that  the 
love  of  tradition  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  peo- 
ple of  Maryland  has  kept  the  capital  of  the 
State  in  Annapolis.  But  for  all  of  that,  since 
the  formation  of  the  Union,  the  heart  of 
Maryland  has  been  Baltimore.  And  the  peo- 
,  pie  of  Baltimore  share  with  the  people  of  the 
whole  State  their  love  and  reverence  for  the 
good  things  which  have" come  down  from 
ancient  days. 

This  evening,  however,  I  am  thinking  par- 
ticularly cf  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Baltimore.  Those  traditions  were 
set  by  our  first  bishop  and  archbishop,  John 
Carroll,  the  true  father  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Schooled  in 
the  privations  and  adversity  caused  by  the 
pemil  laws  of  the  colony,  Carroll  was  emi- 
nently fitted  to  establish  the  traditions  by 
which  we  live.  Forced  by  those  laws,  to 
seek  with  his  cousin  Charles  a  Catholic 
education  In  Europe,  he  chose  the  priest- 
hood as  his  vocation  In  life  and  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Hardly  had  be  been  suc- 
cessfully launched  on  his  career  of  teach- 
ing when  the  tyrannical  governments  of 
Europe  caused  the  suppression  of  the  so- 
ciety to  which  he  had  given  himself.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  Maryland  he  found 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  have  even  a 
public  chapel  for  his  priestly  work  among 
his  10.000  or  more  Catholic  fellow  colonists. 
Therefore,  when  the  movement  for  freedom 
was  taking  shape  It  Is  Utile  wonder  that  Car- 
roll threw  the  weight  of  his  not  Inconsider- 
able Influence  on  the  side  of  liberty;  and. 
once  freedom  had  been  established,  the  new 
Government  found  no  more  ardent  supporter 
than  he. 

Two  things  stand  out  In  the  life  of  John 
Carroll:  First,  his  great  love  of  the  church 
and  his  uncompromising  loyalty  to  the  Holy 
See;  and,  second,  his  ardent  devotion  to  hl3 
country  and  his  equally  uncompromising 
loyalty  to  the  civil  government.  And  he, 
perhaps,  more  than  anyone  else  In  our  his- 
tory, has  shown  that  not  only  is  fealty  to 
the  church  compatible  with  true  patriotism 
and  whole-hearted  support  of  our  national 
Government,  but  also  that  from  true  re- 
ligion sound  civil  government  receives  its 
surest  and  most  effective  support. 

The  traditions  established  by  Carroll  have 
Inspired  and  guided  his  successors.  Neill, 
Mareschal.  Whitfield,  Eccleston,  Kenrick. 
Spauldlng,  and  Bally  trod  faithfully  In  the 
path  he  had  marked  out.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
became  In  his  age  the  symbol  of  all  that 
John  Carroll  had  stood  for  In  his.  And  to- 
day our  present  beloved  archbishop  stands  as 
a  worthy  and  fearless  successor  in  that  noble 
line. 

To  none  In  all  that  line  do  these  arch- 
dioceses owe  more  than  to  Archbishop  Curley. 
Since  first  he  came  among  us  he  has  made 
his  very  special  care  the  development  of  the 
parochial  school  system.  During  the  almost 
25  years  of  his  archlepiscopate  the  number 
of  bchools  has  increased  from  125  to  189;  the 
number  of  pupils  has  risen  from  35,865  to 
64.637.  Two  great  diocesan  high  schools  for 
girls  have  been  established,  and  plans  have 
been  made,  property  secured,  and  funds 
gathered  for  two  for  boys.  Nor  have  other 
phases  of  religious  life  been  slighted.  The 
ntunber  of  new  parishes  has  everywhere  kept 
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SJ  [ITH  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speak- 

Ilobert  Bliss,  editor  of  the  Janes- 
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THE    WAT    WK    BUT    PROSPnUTT 

are  being  duped  into  a  coma, 
the  fallacy  that  purchasing  power 
ntalned  simply  by  pegging  prices 
hand  and  raising  wages  on  the 
Supposedly,  because  we  have  limited 
and  allowed  wages  to  Increase, 
he  midst  of  a  boom  era. 
:  obvious  hole  In  the  argument  is 
not    producing,    for   America's 
1    high    standard    of    living    and 
war  production  grew  out  of  ovu- 
le use  of  machines  and  our  hls- 
for  hard  work,  for  team  work. 
g    has    happened    since    VE-day. 
been   a   let -down.      Folks   don't 
Men  and  women  refuse  good 
have   played    a   vital   role   in 


a  "e 


ty 


o-k. 


ip<  n 


we  go  merrily  on  our  way.  In- 

a   higher   standard   of    living. 

face  realities.      We'd  rather  pay 

subsidies  than   to  pay  prices  lor 

would  relieve  us  of  uxes. 


We  balk  at  higher  prices  for  butter  and 
other  foods,  yet  we  are  willing  that  the 
Government  tax  us  for  money  which  in  turn 
Is  paid  to  the  farmer  In  lieu  of  higher  prices 
for  his  produce. 

In  Elmple  terms  It's  like  this:  Suppose 
butter  were  ra:.sed  14  cents  per  pound.  That 
would  raise  the  celling  from  54  cents  to  68 
cents.  We  are  paying  about  that  much  now. 
but  it's  all  under  cover.  Our  Government 
la  paying  the  farmer  a  subsidy  (Government 
aid  so  that  he  wont  lose  money*  instead 
of  allowing  him  a  higher  price  for  cream  that 
goes  Into  butter.  But  the  farmer  is  paying 
part  of  these  tax  dollars  too — part  of  the 
aid  he  gets  back  from  the  Government. 

Now.  we  pay  upward  of  54  cents  a  pound 
for  butter.  What  the  farmer  gets  for  his 
cream  Is  equal  to  about  68  cents  a  pound 
for  retail  butter.  We  and  the  farmer  are 
paying  that  14  cents  In  taxes. 

Government  suljsidlcs  mean  Government 
aids  in  the  form  of  payments  made  by  the 
Government  to  the  farmer— he  gets  a  check 
periodically. 

The  farmer  wants  farm  subsidies  stopped. 
He's  more  of  a  realist  than  most  of  us.  But- 
ter and  other  food  prices  would  rise,  of 
course,  and  we  know  what  effect  that  would 
have  on  wage  demands. 

But  there  are  other  subsidies,  too.  We 
have  plenty  of  ships  for  a  big  merchant 
marine— freighters  which  carrv  out  exports 
and  imports.  But  those  freighters  are 
manned  by  sailors  who  are  paid  much  more 
than  sailors  of  other  nations.  Competition 
from  those  foreign  nations  will  begin  to 
squeeze  before  long,  after  the  United  States 
sells  5.000  surplus  ships.  We  must  either 
subsidize  our  shipowners  or  give  up  our  sea 
trade  to  others.  Our  standard  of  living  In 
this  country  is  too  high  to  compete. 

Then  there  are  metals  subsidies.  We  don't 
want  the  mining  companies  to  lose  money 
or  pay  less  In  wages,  so  we  contribute  taxes 
to  the  Government  to  pay  the  mine  opera- 
tors part  of  their  costs — for  copper,  zinc  and 
lead. 

In  other  words,  we  are  on  a  false  basis 
today.  With  our  high  taxes  we  are  keeping 
the  high  standards  up  artificially.  We  are 
due  for  a  fall,  and  the  bottom  will  droo  out 
In  a  catastrophe  that  will  make  the  1930  de- 
presslon  look  small,  unless  we  get  to  work 
and  produce. 

The  only  way  America  became  great  was 
by  its  phenomen.nl  production  under  the  free 
enterprise  system,  with  capital  and  labor 
working  for  greater  efficiency,  streamlined 
manufacture,  higher  qtiallty,  grc  ';»n- 

tlty    at    lower    cost    per    unit.  .ing 

played  a  vital  role  in  creating  more  and 
richer  markets  for  our  goods.  With  new  ma- 
chines we  produce  more  with  less  work, 
shorter  hours,  and  at  higher  pay.  But  that 
all  comes  from  research,  work,  production, 
and  high  volume  of  sales. 

We  are  heading  for  trouble  unles.<»  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  com  pron.  .  cpg 
now  and  dig  in.  Produc  pro- 
duction is  the  sole  answer  to  lower  prices 
high  employment  and  wages.  In  addition! 
we  must  have  a  government  that  will  bal- 
ance the  budget,  trim  expenses,  and  clear 
the  way  for  labor  and  management  to  work 
together. 


President  Urged  To  Clean  Up  Me»i 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesdau,  March  6, 1946 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  many  Ameri- 


cans today  are  givinfj  thoughtful  con- 
sideration to  national  and  International 
problems.  One  of  my  constituents  has 
sent  me  a  letter,  with  a  request  that  I 
present  it  to  President  Truman  and  read 
it  before  the  House.  Because  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  views  expressed  therein, 
I  insert  in  the  Concressional  Record  the 
foUowine  letter  from  Mr.  Fred  J.  Loh- 
meyer.  of  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho: 

Idaho  Falls.  Idaho,  February  20,  1946. 
Mr.  Harky  Truma.v. 

Prc.ident  of  United  States. 

White  House,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sii:  I  have  observed  quite  carefully 
the  effect  of  ycur  policies  upon  our  country 
and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  things  of  which  I  disapprove.  It  is 
vital  to  you  and  to  us  that  some  of  these 
policies  be  changed  at  once. 

One  of  the  most  Important  changes  you 
must  make  Is  to  quit  letting  a  few  supposedly 
Important  people  lead  ycu  around  and  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Don't  forget  that  you  are  in 
office  to  do  the  l)est  you  can  for  all  the  peo- 
ple, not  Just  to  cater  to  a  few  who  have  spe- 
cial axes  to  grind.  Sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  you  take  orders  from  us  or  the  gen- 
erals and  the  admirals.  The  generals  want 
to  take  every  boy  by  the  collar  and  shove 
him  into  the  Army  whether  he  likes  It  or 
not.  You  want  the  same.  The  generals  want 
a  big  army  to  frighten  the  world  Into  sub- 
mission (you  call  it  cooperation).  You  want 
the  same.  The  generals  and  the  Interna- 
tional corporations  want  to  divide  the  world 
up  for  profit  and  are  sponsoring  a  system  of 
power  politics  and  colonial  exploitation  all 
over  the  world.     You  want  the  same. 

You  never  got  these  Ideas  from  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  people.  Mr.  President;  you  got 
them  from  the  power  politicians,  the  generals 
and  the  admirals,  and  the  international 
money  changers. 

To  make  matters  worse,  you  are  even  letting 
England  lead  you  around.  England  needs 
money  to  continue  her  Imperialism  and  shoot 
down  the  Greeks  and  the  Indonesians,  and 
you  agree.  I  say  let  England  pay  what  she 
owes  us  and  to  quit  kicking  people  around 
In  Greece  and  Indonesia  before  we  lend  her 
any  more  money.  But  perhaps  you  won't 
listen  to  me  because  Attlee  and  Lord  Beaver- 
brock  are  telling  you  what  to  do. 

I  approve  of  your  fact-findlni;  board  in 
principle  but  you  should  have  re;  tlves 

of  labfT  on  the  board,  also.     li  .   the 

r  labor  be  preserved  if  there  is  no  one 

1-  r  on  the  board?    We  can  te  certain 

no  one  is  going  to  champion  labor's  case  un- 
less labor  IS  represented  on  the  board. 

It  Is  imperative  that  you  do  something  at 
once  to  unsnarrthe  major  labor  disputes  and 
get  men  beck  to  work.  If  something  Un't 
done  right  away  to  get  these  problems  solved, 
we  are  going  into  an  economic  tall  spin  which 
may  end  In  panic  and  eventual  revolution.  I 
pray  to  God  that  you  will  have  enough  back- 
bone to  call  all  these  people  in  and  thresh  out 
the  labor  and  capital  dispute  and  get  the 
workers  back  on  the  Jcb. 

Now.  there  is  another  matter  which  Is  very 
Important  to  those  of  us  who  believe  in  God 
and  realize  the  value  of  prayer.  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  no  session  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  has  ever  been  opened 
With  prayer  or  even  with  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  a  Supreme  Being. 

I  feel  there  are  few  things  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  success  of  this  new  organization 
than  for  all  delegates  present  to  enter  upon 
their  duties  with  prayerful  hearts  and  In  the 
light  of  divine  guidance.  "  Most  of  the  weak- 
nesses cf  the  UNO  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  member  nations  are  not  guided  by  the 
teachings  of  Christ.  Why  then  should  not 
at  least  a  few  minutes  each  day  be  devoted 
to  prayer  or  some  other  appropriate  religious 
observance?  We  know  that  you  are  not  In 
•ole  cuntrol  of  such  things  but  your  influ- 
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ence  could  go  far  toward  correcting  this  mis- 
take. 

Now  in  concltislon  let  me  reemphasize  the 
Importance  of  serving  the  people  rather  than 
the  lew  who  are  grinding  special  axes  at  your 
expense.  You  will  have  to  decide  whether 
this  Is  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  or  a  Government 
of  the  few,  by  the  few,  and  for  the  few.  Let 
me  warn  you,  you  may  deceive  the  people  for 
a  while  but  In  the  long  run  the  people  will 
find  out  what  you  are  doing  and  throw  you 
out  of  office. 

I  say  either  clean  up  the  mess  In  Washing- 
ton or  resign  and  give  some  one  else  a  chance 
to  clean  it  up. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fred  J.  Lohmeter. 


question  ought  to  be  answered.  Maybe  a 
good  place  to  begin  to  ask  questions  would  be 
over  the  drug-store  counter,  as  the  druggist 
does  his  chore  for  the  doctors — or  for  some- 
body else. 


Where  Does  the  Money  Come  From? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  BIEJJILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  include  with  my  remarks  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  rais- 
ing some  very  pertinent  questions  about 
the  activities  of  the  so-called  National 
Physicians  Committee  for  the  Extension 
of  Medical  Service.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  financial  resources  of  this  group  were 
brought  into  pubhc  view.  The  Milwau- 
kee Journal  has  rendered  a  great  public 
service  in  publishing  this  editorial: 

THE  DRUC-STORE  HANDCtTT 

Some  Milwaukee  drug  stores  recently  have 
been  distributing  to  their  customers  little 
pamphlets  attacking  "political  medicine,"  or. 
more  specifically.  President  Truman's  plan 
for  extension  cf  social  security  to  cover  gen- 
eral distribution  of  medical  care,  and  the 
Waguer-Murray-Dingell  bill  of  1945  which 
would  effectuate  that  plan. 

New  a  great  many  Americans  entertain 
serious  doubts  aljout  the  Truman  plan  and 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  plan.  Questions 
can  be  raised  whether  the  bill's  objective  of 
Improvement  in  the  medical  care  for  large 
areas  and  large  segments  of  the  population 
would  offset  the  more  conspicuous  dangers. 
And  any  citizen  has  a  right  to  express  his 
opposition  to  the  plan — In  the  open  and  with 
full  disclosure  as  to  who  is  behind  his  talk. 

We  think  the  thousands  of  customers  who 
are  receiving  this  little  yellow  pampiUet 
have  a  right  to  know  whose  money  Is  paying 
for  it.  It  bears  the  name  of  the  National 
Physicians'  Committee  for  the  Extension  of 
Medical  Service — a  committee  that  is  itself 
up  to  its  neck  in  a  political  campaign  to 
sway  public  opinion  on  the  medical  care 
question.  It  boasts  that  In  the  1942  con- 
gressional campaign  It  established  commit- 
tees in  390  of  a  possible  425  congressional  dis- 
tricts end  contacted  800  candidates.  It  esti- 
mates that  out  of  435  Congressmen  elected  it 
had  300  pledged  to  be  for  the  program  the 
doctors  advocate;  or,  to  say  it  another  way, 
to  be  against  any  program  the  doctors  don't 
want.  Talk  about  mixing  politics  and  medi- 
cine. Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
must  have  been  spent  by  this  committee. 

Where  docs  all  the  money  come  from?  The 
charge  has  been  freely  made  that  some  of  the 
larger  chunks  come  from  the  big  American 
drug  manufacturers  and  suppliers  who  are 
most  anxious  to  curry  favor  with  the  doctors 
end  who  have  a  big  flntnclal  stake  In  pro- 
moting use  of  trademarked  medicines.  We 
do  not  say  that  is  true.   But  we  do  think  the 


Extension  of  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
John  D.  Small.  Administrator,  Civilian 
Production  Administration,  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act,  Tuesday,  March  5,  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, today,  as  we  cope  with  the  after- 
effects of  the  war  and  try  to  solve  the  many 
diffirult  problems  that  confront  us.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  ycu  my  views 
on  the  continuance  of  price  control. 

I  believe  that  the  fight  against  Inflation 
Is  one  of  the  most  important  we  are  waging 
today.  Right  at  the  outset  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  continue  to  stand  with  those 
who  believe  It  would  be  disastrous  to  cur 
economy  to  let  prices  run  wild  during  this 
period  of  scarcity,  as  I  fear  they  would  if 
controls  were  removed  at  this  time.  Last 
December  I  testified  at  considerable  length 
before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
on  the  need  for  a  continuation  of  price  con- 
trol.   I  am  of  the  same  cpiniou  today. 

The  situation  is  explosive.  Enormous  de- 
mands far  exceeding  supplies  have  created 
great  pressures  which  If  unchecked  would 
lead  to  sky-rocketing  prices.  I  believe  that 
most  thinking  people.  Including  both  those 
in  industry  and  out  of  industry,  are  con- 
vinced that  these  pressures  must  be  checked. 

I  believe  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  must 
not  only  hold  prices  within  bounds  but  at 
the  same  time,  and  Just  as  importantly,  W3 
must  get  production  up  because  that  is  our 
only  chance  to  stop  inflaticn.  Production, 
all-out,  sustained  maximum  production.  Is 
the  only  real  cure  for  inflation.  Jixst  as  it 
Is  for  unemployment. 

Our  country  stands  today  at  an  extremely 
critical  Juncture.  The  public  welfare  and 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  Nation  depends 
upon  (1)  prompt  settlement  of  the  strikes; 
(2)  prompt  resumption  and  expansion  of 
production;  and  (3)  avoidance  of  additional 
major  work  stoppages. 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  PAST 

Inflationary  conditions  today  are  com- 
parable to.  but  far  more  powerful  than,  those 
existing  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Our  experiences  after  World  War  I  were 
disastrous.  As  we  look  back,  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  violent  inflation  and  subsequent 
deflation  that  followed  the  last  war  seem  very 
clear. 

To  lift  price  control  now  would.  In  my 
opinion.  Inevitably  recreate  the  same  cycle 
of  Inflation  and  deflation  that  we  had  In 
1919-20 — disaster  and  ruin  for  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  businesses— the  majority 
of  them  small  firms. 

I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  two  charts 
(attached)  taken  from  a  report  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
dated  September  1,  1945. 

These  charts  show  quite  clearly  what  hap- 
pened after  the  last  war  and  what  can  easily 
happen  again  unless   we  have  learned   our 


lesson  and  unless  we,  as  a  country,  are  de- 
termined not  to  let  it  happen  again. 

THE     INFLATIONARY     FACTORS     WHICH     MAKE     IT 
NECESSARY    FOR    US   TO  CONTROL    PRICES 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  Important  In- 
flationary factors  present  In  our  economy 
which  require  that  we  control  prices  are  the 
following: 

1.  The  enormous  volume  of  liquid  assets 
currently  held  by  business  units  and  by  the 
consuming  public,  a  part  of  which  is  the 
enormous  volume  of  money  in  circulation: 
and  the  volimae  is  now  greater  than  the  total 
public  debt  at  Its  peak  in  1919. 

2.  The  Increasing  wage  scales,  which  mean 
Increasing  buying  power  in  the  publics 
hands. 

3.  The  large  volume  of  deferred  demand 
for  housing,  non -Federal  public  works,  con- 
sumers' durable  goods,  clothing,  and  other 
items  and  the  related  demand  for  Industrlr,! 
plant  and  equipment. 

4.  The  heavy  foreign  demand  for  Ameri- 
can products  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  and 
for  commerce.  The  latter  would  be  Increased 
by  proposed  foreign  loans. 

5.  Industry's  requirements  for  replen'fh- 
ment  of  Inventories  to  get  Into  civilian  pro- 
duction: the  urgent  need  to  *ill  up  with  goods 
ail  distributing  channels — the  pipe  lines  from 
factory  to  consumers. 

6.  The  continuing  budgetary  deficit  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

All  of  these  s.'x  factors  create  demands  but 
on  the  supply  side  we  have: 

7.  A  volume  of  production  now  far  belojv 
demands  and  even  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances unable  to  catch  up  with  demands  for 
many  months. 

All  of  the  above  factors  were  present  after 
World  War  I  and  help  to  explain  the  specula- 
tive boom  of  1919-20,  but  owing  to  the  greater 
length  of  and  more  productive  effort  required 
In  World  War  II,  they  are  now  p-)tentially 
much  more  explosive  than  in  1919-20. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  the  face  of  these 
Inflationary  factors,  we  must  for  the  Imme- 
diate future  continue  to  control  prices  in 
those  areas  where  demand  greatly  exceed"? 
current  supply. 

But  we  must  at  the  same  time  recognize 
that  price  control  does  not  eliminate  infla- 
tionary pressures.  It  merely  holds  them  In 
check.  Balancing  the  Budget  would  elim- 
inate one  important  inflationary  pressure, 
but  all-out  sustained  production  is  the  only 
way  that  most  of  the  pressure  can  be  re- 
moved, and  inflationary  pressures  must  b- 
removed  If  we  are  to  get  back  to  a  stable 
economy. 

WHAT  ARE  OtTR  PROSPECTS  OF  CETTINO 
PRODCrCTION   VPf 

I  Ijelieve  that  they  are  excellent ! 

Obviously  we  cannot  do  it  overnight,  but 
In  a  few  short  months  we  can  make  a  tremen- 
dous lot  of  progress. 

Probably  the  best  Indication  of  our  pro- 
ductive possibilities  is  given  by  our  actual 
production  during  the  war.  That  story  is 
too  well  known  to  warrant  repetition  here.  I 
think  I  should  point  out  that  between  1939 
and  1944  we  expanded  manufacturing  capac- 
ity by  over  one-third,  even  after  allowancs 
for  the  fact  that  some  proportion  of  the  addi- 
tional plant  will  turn  out  to  be  cf  little  peace- 
time value.  And  when  it  is  recalled  that  we 
were  not  operating  our  Industrial  plant  at 
capacity  In  1939,  It  is  evident  that  we  have 
the  plant  and  equipment  to  form  the  basis 
for  a  very  sizable  increase  In  production. 
In  addition,  the  war  has  necessitated  the 
training  In  Industrial  methods  of  millions 
of  previously  unskilled  workers.  It  also 
forced  the  adoption  cf  many  revolutionary 
technical  advances,  many  of  which  can  be 
adapted  to  peacetime  production. 

Any  doubts  that  have  Ijeen  expressed  as  to 
our  ability  to  achieve  as  liigh  a  level  of  pro- 
duction in  peacetime  as  we  achieved  during 
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that  action  be  taken  by  the 

at    an    early    date    extending    the 

rol    legislation    for   a    year   beyond 

1946.      I  believe  that   the  psycho- 

t  cf  knowing  that  the  act  Is  going 

■   is  of  utmost  importance  to 


eff ; 

exi ended 


ly   the  possibilities  of   the    re- 
price controls,  or  of  priority  and 
controls,    as    of    some    fixed    pre- 
future  date,  all  contribute  to  the 
that  encourage  producers  and  man- 
to  accumulate  materials  and  sup- 
hold  them  until  that  date  arrives, 
to  release  them  at  this  time  for 
market  where  they  are  greatly 
facilitate  speedy  and  orderly  re- 
I  believe,  therefore,  that  one  of 
t  contributions  that  Congress  can 
trd    the   speeding   of    rec  inversion 
Improvement   of  supplies   available 
is  to  announce  well  in  advance 
iratlon  date  of  current  laws,  the 
these  laws  will  be  continued  for 
months  of  the  transition  period. 
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Housinf  Subsidies 


EXtENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

H0N.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

or  TEX.NS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Weinesday.  March  6.  1946 
W(  3RLEY. 


Mr.   Speaker,   under 
e|ctend  my  remarks  m  the  Rec- 
the  following  telegram: 
Pmtton.  Tex  .  March  5,  t945. 

Hon.  OENX  WORtET. 

Housr  of  Reprrsentativfs. 

WasHtngton.  D  C  • 
Perryton    American    Legion    voted    ynanl- 
mourly  to  liack  the  Patman  bill.  Government 
subsidy  fo^  OI  housing.     It  Is  our  humble 


opinion  as  the  GI  bill  now  stands  regarding 
housing  that  it  is  like  a  reaper  standing  in  a 
fl«ld  of  golden  grain  without  motive  power  to 
direct  its  effort  it  stands  useless.     Lets  get 
the  motive  power.     We  p.sk  that  this  be  re- 
corded in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Send  all  available  material  on  above. 
Walter  Lam.VoTER. 
Chairman.  Housing  Commtttee. 


Continuation  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF   NCBRASKV 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  testimony  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. United  Stages  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  Ralph  E.  Flanders.  February  28, 
1946: 

For  the  record.  1  am  Ralph  E  Flanders, 
president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Boston,  chairman  of  Jones  it  Lamson  Ma- 
chine Co..  of  Springfield.  Vt  .  and  chairman 
of  the  research  committee  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development.  In  the  last- 
named  capacity  my  rssociates  and  I  have  been 
working  for  more  than  a  year  studying  the 
problem  of  hew  to  restore  an  economy  free 
of  direct  price  and  production  controls,  which 
will  at  the  same  time  be  safeguarded  against., 
both  inflation  and  depression.  ^ 

Lust  April  the  CED  research  committee 
published  a  statement  of  national  policy  on 
the  subject  of  the  removal  of  wartime  con- 
trols. We  were  fortunate  enough  at  that  time 
to  foresee  some  of  the  problems  which  we  are 
now  facing.  I  should  like  to  rerd  a  few  short 
paragraphs  from  that  statement 

•As  the  CED  has  stated,  the  objectives  are 
high  consumption,  high  production,  and  high 
emploj-ment 

"It  l3  assumed,  also,  that  our  objective  i* 
to  attain  these  within  the  framework  of  a 
vigoroxis  and  expanding  economy  in  which 
the  great  volume  of  Jotjs  will  be  prov.ded  by 
free  private  enterprise. 

"The  committee  believes  that  these  objec- 
tives win  l)est  be  served  by  the  ending  of  all 
wartime  controls  as  soon  as  the  emergency 
needs  for  theta  have  ended. 

"At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  very  clear 
that  no  control  should  be  removed  at  a  time 
when  its  removal  would  Jeopardize  •  •  • 
the  successful  transition  to  a  healthy  peace- 
time economy. 

•'On  some  controls — production  controls 
for  example — action  must  not  wait  beyond 
the  pericd  of  need  for  war  production  if 
high  civilian  production  and  employment 
are  to  be  reached  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Other  controls,  notably  those  affect- 
ing prices,  may  have  even  an  increased 
Importance  for  a  pericd  after  production 
controls  are  ended.  They  will  be  our  chief 
protection  against  inflationary  pressures  In 
the  transition  period  while  production  Is 
being  expanded,  inventory  pipe  lines  filled. 
and  excess  demand  induced  by  wartime  sav- 
ings Is  being  worked  off.  Since  it  will  be  wise 
to  remove  some  controls  promptly  after  war 
production  needs  are  satisfied,  there  U  sure 
to  be  a  demand  for  the  unwise  early  removal 
of  others  which  can  perhaps  serve  their 
l^tMt  usefulness  after  actual  fighting  has 
stDfyped." 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  specific  recommen- 
dations made  last  spring,  as  they  have  al- 
ready  been  presented  to  your  committee  by 
another  member  of  the  CED  research  com- 


mittee. I  shall  be  happy  to  supply  you  with 
copies  of  the  recommendations  in  lull,  how- 
ever, if  you  wish  them. 

More  recently  the  research  staff  of  the  CED 
has  been  preparing  a  report  entitled  "Jols 
and  Markets."  addressed  to  the  problem  which 
your  committee  is  now  corisiderlng  — hew  to 
restore  free  markets  in  the  transition  while 
preventing  inflation  and  depression.  The 
recommendations  of  this  report  arc  the  in- 
dependent findings  of  the  eccncm'sts  v.-hc 
make  up  our  staff.  They  do  not  necessarily 
represent  the  views  of  the  businessmen  on 
th?  CED  research  committee  or  its  board  of 
trustees.  I  do  recommend  the  report,  how- 
ever, as  a  thcU5;htiul  and  b.alanced  analjs.s 
worthy  of  your  careful  attention.  The  report 
v.ill  be  publicly  released  tomorrow  and  copes 
have  b;en  di^tr.buted  to  the  members  of  your 
committee. 

The  report  urges  the  need  for  a  compie- 
hsnsive  program  to  achieve  three  objectives: 

A  To  expand  rapidly  to  a  high  level  of 
production  rnd  employment. 

B.  To  prevent  a  major  rise  In  the  general 
level  of  prices. 

C.  To  eliminate  price  control  as  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  be  essential  for  the  achievement  cf 
h'gh  employment  and  stable  prices. 

It  is  the  conclusion  of  the  research  staff- 
1.  That  price  control  authority  should  be 
extended  to  June  30.  1947.  ani  terminated 
on  that  date,  except  In  the  field  of  rents. 

2  That,  for  the  period  of  its  extension, 
administrative  operations  of  the  price-con- 
trol authority  should  be  speeded  up,  price- 
control  standards  should  be  raised  moder- 
atrty.  and  a  vigorous  policy  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  suspending  controls. 

3.  That  a  policy  which  consists  merely 
of  the  extension  of  price-control  authorit\ 
is  not  enough.  The  staff  urges  the  prompt 
adoption  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
which  will  bring  demand  into  balance  wltli 
supply  at  high  levels  of  employment  and 
which  will  permit  the  termination  of  price 
control  at  an  early  date  without  Inflation 
Specific  proposals  for  carrying  out  thlJ 
program  are  presented  in  the  research  re- 
port which  has  been  distributed  to  you.  I 
shall  not  go  into  them  further  but  shall 
turn  instead  to  my  personal  observations. 

In  View,  two  issues  about  price  control  are 
easily  disposed  of: 

First,  price-control  authority  will  be  needed 
beyond  June  30.  1946. 

Second,  price  control  must  not  be  perma- 
nently or  indefinitely  continued.  Its  defi- 
nite and  early  termination  must  be  assured. 
We  now  see  on  every  hand  the  evidence  of 
extreme  Inflationary  pressure.  Incomes  are 
high,  the  public  has  an  enormous  amount  cf 
money,  and  the  demands  pent  up  during  the 
war  are  great.  Although  supplies  for  civil- 
ians are  Increasing,  the  public  still  wants  to 
buy  more  of  almost  everything  than  Is  now 
being  produced.  Without  price  ceilings,  the 
prices  of  many  commodities  would  now  be 
skyrocketing  under  the  pressure  of  excess 
demand.  We  look  forward  to  a  further  ex- 
pansion of  production,  and  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  hasten  this  expansion 
But  it  u  not  at  all  clear  that  foreseeable  pro- 
duction  increases  will  eliminate,  or  even  ap- 
preciably narro  V.  the  excess  of  demand  Ex- 
panding production  will  bring  higher  in- 
comes,  increased  bank  credit  and  general  op- 
timlsm.  It  might  conceivably  increase  rather 
than  decrease  Inflationary  pressure,  particu- 
larly for  goods  in  scant  supply  and  under 
price  control. 

I  need  not  elaborate  before  this  commit- 
tee the  evils  of  Inflation.  Certainly  every 
group  m  this  Nation-Including  the  busi- 
ness community— would  reap  Irreparable  lots 
from  such  a  price  Increase  as  followed  the 
~l\.Kiff;.  *°  ^^  nothing  of  more  extreme 
poBsiDUitles.  For  some  months  price  control 
win  be  an  Indispensable  protection  against 
runaway  prices.  We  mast  not  abandon  It 
prematurely. 

But  the  evils  of  Indefinitely  continuing 
price  control  would  be  even  greater  than  the 
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evils  of  eliminating  it  too  soon.  Our  econ- 
cmy  runs  on  prices.  Prices  determine  who 
produces  what  and  how  much  he  earns  for 
producing  it.  The  authority  to  control  prices 
cannot  be  centrally  administered  for  any 
sustained  period  without  Inefficiency,  in- 
equity, break-down  of  respect  for  law,  and, 
most  important,  serious  danger  to  our  pcr- 
£Onal  and  political  freedoms.  I  think  there 
Is  no  likelihood  that  the  .\merican  people 
will  embrace  regimentation  willingly.  But 
there  is  a  Ti9k  that  in  default  of  proper  pol- 
icy we  will  reluctantly  accept  mere  and  more 
controls  as  the  only  alternative  to  real  eco- 
nomic ills.  We  do  not  want  to  be  con- 
fronted a  year  from  now  with  the  choice 
which  faces  us  today — inflation  or  price  con- 
trol. It  will  take  positive  action  to  escape 
that  dilemma. 

I  shall  return  later  In  this  statement  to  the 
question  of  getting  rid  of  price  control  rapidly 
without  Inflation.  First,  I  wish  to  make  cer- 
tain recommendations  about  the  kind  of 
price  control  that  should  and  can  be  con- 
tinued for  a  limited  period.  Price  control  at 
present  Is  unworkable  and  unfair.  We  must 
look  for  legislative  standards  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  which  will  operate  quickly, 
without  Impending  production  or  creating 
major  Inequities  and  at  the  same  time  will 
prevent  a  serious  increase  In  the  general  level 
ol  prices,  "erfection  cannot  be  expected  In 
any  of  there  regard.s.  But  I  believe  that  some 
changes  can  be  made  that  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  transition  functioning  of  price  con- 
trol. 

My  recommendations  are  not  intended  as 
a  reflection  on  the  OPA  staff.  The  members 
of  that  staff  with  whom  I  have  come  In  con- 
tact have  been  conscientious  and  hard -work- 
ing. For  4  years  they  administered  a  war- 
time law  under  wartime  conditions  with  great 
success.  Since  VJ-day  numerous  steps  have 
been  taken  to  reconvert  price  control  to  tran- 
sition needs.  Congress  should  hasten  that 
reconversion  process  by  restating  In  new 
terms  the  objectives,  standards,  and  general 
procedures  of  price  control. 

The  major  goal  of  my  recommendations  Is 
to  speed  up  and  simplify  price  control.  The 
mast  common  and  most  serious  criticism  of 
CPA  is  that  It  acts  too  slowly  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  rapidly  changing  peacetime  econ- 
omy. The  pace  of  reconversion  has  been 
rapid;  It  would  have  been  even  faster  If  price 
determinations  could  have  been  obtained 
from  OPA  more  quickly.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  stabilization  order  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  President  will  result  in  a 
greatly  increased  number  of  applications  for 
price  adjustment,  thus  materially  Increasing 
delay. 

1.    AUTOMATIC    PRICING 

The  establishment  of  ceiling  prices  would 
be  speeded  and  simplified  If  the  responsibility 
for  price  determination  were  shifted  as  far  as 
practicable  to  the  Individual  businesses  con- 
cerned. A  business  would  compute  Its  own 
ceilings,  pursuant  to  legislative  standards 
and  CPA  regulations,  and  subject  to  review 
and  enforcement  by  the  OPA.  The  prices  so 
computed  would  automatically  become  ef- 
fective unless  disapproved  by  OPA  within  a 
specified  short  time  period  and  OPA  would 
retain  the  righc  of  revising  these  prices  sub- 
sequently. I  realize  that  there  are  many 
cases  where  this  procedure  will  not  work — 
for  instance  where  uniform  prices  must  be 
set  for  the  product  of  numerous  sellers.  But 
a  similar  procedure  Is  being  used  now  in  cer- 
tain fields — notably  for  small  and  new  firms 
In  the  reconversion  Industries.  What  I  pro- 
pose Is  the  extension  of  a  device  already  found 
practicable.  Such  self-pricing  procedures 
cculd  safely  be  applied  now  to  firms  seeking 
price  relief  under  the  "general  rescue"  provi- 
sions, which  authorize  price  lnc;eases  to  a 
break-even  level.  They  cculd  also  be  made 
available  to  most.  If  not  an,  reconverting 
firms  I  suggest  that  the  use  of  self-pricing 
prcx^edures  be  extended  by  legislation  over  as 
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broad  an  area  as  now  seems  practicable  and 
that  OPA  be  directed  to  apply  the  system  else- 
where as  rapidly  as  It  becomes  feasible  to  do 
so. 

There  Is  an  instructive  precedent  for  this 
course  In  cur  experience  with  contract  settle- 
ment. In  order  to  avoid  interminable  delays 
In  settling  $50,000,000,000  of  contracts  by  the 
usual  method  of  checks  and  counterchecks 
the  Congress  authorized  a  streamlined  pro- 
cedure. A  large  part  cf  the  work  is  done  by 
the  contractors  themselves  under  a  uniform 
formula  and  subject  to  prompt  review  and 
final  settlement.  The  speedy  settlement  of 
contracts  has  been  a  major  a.d  to  reconver- 
sion. I  am  certain  that  the  cases  of  fraud 
or  evasion  are  infinitesimal  and  the  great 
gain  has  been  well  worth  the  slight  risk  on 
this  score. 

2.    USE    OF    ACrrUAL    COSTS 

In  one  respect  the  President's  recent  stab- 
ilization order  appears  to  me  to  represent  a 
backward  step.  Sec.  2  (b)  of  Executive  Order 
9697.  setting  forth  the  new  policy,  provicJes, 
in  essence,  that  price  adjustments  shall  be 
such  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Price  Admin- 
istrator will  bie  sufficient  to  enable  the  in- 
dustry, unless  operating  at  temporary  low 
volume,  to  earn  an  average  rate  of  profit  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  12  months  equal  to  the  rate 
of  retiu-n  on  net  worth  during  its  base  period. 
In  other  words  the  Price  Administration  Is 
to  estimate  for  a  full  year  ahead,  how  such 
rapidly  varying  factors  as  changing  labor  and 
materials  costs,  changes  in  productivity  and 
changes  In  volume  of  operations  will  com- 
bine to  yield  a  return  on  net  worth  equal  to 
that  of  the  prewar  period  1933-39. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  Impossible  task. 
As  chairman  of  an  established  company  with 
gocxl  operating  records,  I  have  had  some  per- 
sonal experience  with  the  problems  of  esti- 
mating future  costs.  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  of  the  many  pitfalls  and  errors  in- 
herent in  any  such  estimating  process,  par- 
ticularly when  applied  to  a  period  as  uncer- 
tain as  the  year  immediately  ahead.  The 
danger  Is  only  partly  that  the  OPA  estimates 
may  be  wrong.  Any  prcx:edure  will  involve 
some  errors.  But  the  forecasting  procedure  Is 
certain  to  Involve  a  maximum  of  delay  and 
Interminable,  unresolvable  disputes. 

I  urge  that  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered provide  that  price  determination  be 
placed  on  the  basis  of  actual  operating  ex- 
perience at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  To 
escape  the  Influence  of  low-operating  volume 
upon  costs — in  other  words,  to  eliminate  the 
so-called  bulge  costs — costs  of  the  highly  ab- 
normal early  change-over  period  should  be 
disregarded.  Our  research  staff  has  suggested 
that  for  all  industries  other  than  reconver- 
sion industries  the  first  quarter  of  1946  and 
all  subsequent  quarters  should  be  considered 
to  be  quarters  of  normal-operating  experi- 
ence, and  that  for  reconversion  Industries  the 
second  quarter  of  1946  and  all  subsequent 
quarters  should  be  so  considered.  This  seems 
to  me  a  reasonable  recommendation  and  I 
suggest  It  for  consideration  by  your  commit- 
tee. Exceptions  to  the  use  of  first-quarter 
experience  might  be  permitted  where  costs 
were  distorted  by  strikes  or  other  impedi- 
ments to  prcxluction.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  prices  so  established  are  subject 
to  review  In  case  they  should  subsequently 
be  found  inappropriate. 

3.    A    VIGOROUS    POLICY    OF    SUSPENSION    OF    PRICK 
CEILINGS    AND    DECONTROL 

Price  control  should  be  trimmed  down  pro- 
gressively to  those  critical  areas  that  would 
otherwise  threaten  price  increases  of  over- 
all significance.  This  is  Important  as  a  way 
of  freeing  the  economy  from  unnecessary 
controls  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  I  should 
like  particularly  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  sloughing  off  controls  as  a  means  of  per- 
mitting OPA  to  concentrate  on  doing  a 
quicker  and  better  Job  In  the  essential  areas. 
To  control   the  prices  of  every  one    of  the 


millions  of  commodities  at  every  stage  of 
production  in  the  American  economy  was  a 
Herculean  task  even  In  wartime.  To  do  this 
at  all  successfully  during  the  next  year  will 
be  an  impossible  task.  And  in  my  view  such 
all-inclusive  control  Is  unnecessary.  If  our 
objective  is  to  prevent  a  major  Increase  In 
the  general  level  of  prices  and  particularly 
those  cost-of-living  prices  most  likely  to  set 
oS  a  price-wage  spiral.  The  administrative 
ca;:aciUes  of  the  OPA.  however  great,  are  not 
infinite.  They  should  be  focused  on  the 
crucial  problems. 

Piogress  in  suspending  ceilings  has  been 
less  than  I  had  hoped.  Production  delays 
resulting  from  labor-manrgement  disputes, 
and  the  development  of  a  pervasive  excess 
of  demand  has,  of  course,  limited  the  oppor- 
tunities for  suspension  of  ceilings  thus  far. 
A3  v.'e  proceed  into  1946.  however,  and  if  we 
limit  the  general  excess  of  demand,  there 
will  be  a  growing  number  of  areas  in  which 
supply  is  in  near  balance  with  demand.  Price 
ceilings  should  be  suspended  promptly  when 
such  a  near  balance  Is  achieved.  Ceilings 
should  also  be  suspended  on  commodities 
which  do  not  mate.ially  affect  living  costs 
and  v/hich  do  not  threaten  seriously  to  divert 
manpower  or  materials  required  for  essential 
production — particularly  If  these  areas  pre- 
sent complex  administrative  problems,  as 
many  of  them  do. 

A  considerable  number  of  dime-store  Items 
and  luxury  goods  have  already  been  decon- 
trolled. I  think  that  with  a  realistic  notion 
of  what  Is  a  necessity,  the  area  of  luxury 
goods  eligible  for  decontrol  could  be  signifi- 
cantly widened.  Also  we  need  to  go  further 
In  suspending  ceilings  on  components  used 
In  the  manufacture  of  end  products  still 
under  control.  This  would  do  much  to  re- 
move bottlenecks  which  are  Insignificant 
price-wise  but  serious  from  the  standpoint  of 
production. 

I  know  that  a  dozen  plausible  arguments 
can  be  made  against  any  specific  proposal 
for  suspending  ceilings.  The  concept  of  uni- 
versal, precise  and  efficient  control  of  prices 
has  much  theoretical  apceal.  But  In  fact 
universal  control  and  efficient  control  can- 
not be  achieved  together.  There  is  never 
a  perfectly  safe  time  to  remove  a  ceiling. 
Every  decontrol  action  Involves  risks  of 
a  crisis  of  one  kind  or  another.  However, 
those  who  look  at  each  case  as  an  Isolated 
problem  may  not  appreciate  the  risks  of  not 
decontrolling — the  danger  that  the  whole 
price-control  system  will  collapse  of  Its  own 
weight  or  that  production  will  be  strangled 
by  Inflexible  controls.  We  need  a  policy 
of  "calculated  risks" — of  balancing  the  risks 
of  decontrolling  too  soon  in  particular  cases 
against  the  general  risks  of  holding  all 
controls  too  long. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  a 
legislative  formula  for  decontrol,  in  view  of 
the  numerous,  varied  and  rapidly  changing 
situations  which  we  shall  face  during  the 
coming  months.  I  believe  that  It  Is  pos- 
sible and  desirable,  however,  to  write  Into 
the  pending  legislation  general  standards, 
such  as  those  set  forth  above,  for  the  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  the  Price  Adminis- 
trator. I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  also 
to  establish  a  resp>onsible  official  within  the 
price-control  agency,  acting  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  Administrator,  whose 
primary  responsibility  It  would  be  to  con- 
duct a  continuous  review  to  select  ceilings 
for  suspension  and  to  plan  the  simplification 
and  liquidation  of  price  control  generally. 
A  similar  device  apparently  worked  effec- 
tively In  the  case  of  the  War  Production 
Board. 

Basically,  the  speed  and  scope  of  decon- 
trol will  depend  upon  our  success  In  creat- 
ing conditions  which  jjermlt  the  suspension 
of  cenings.  If  we  allow  Inflationary  de- 
mand to  continue  and  If  production  con- 
tinues to  be  retarded,  the  scope  of  decontrol 
will  be  narrow.  But  with  vigorous  meas- 
ures   to   control    excess    demand   and    price 
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othfcr  policies  to  stimulate  production 
<  reate  a  wide  area  In  which  ceilings 
y  be  suspended. 

4.  Lir^uuzsa  wmnsnza  torn  pkicx  mmuxt 


The  g«  neral  standards  used  by  OP  A  In  con- 


;  qipUcatlons  (or  price  Increases,  while 
I  propria te  for  wartime,  are  not  ap- 
proprtati  for  peace.  The  present  base  period, 
ordlnarti  f  the  rate  of  earnln^^  before  taxes  to 
net  wonh  during  1936-39.  Includes  at  least 
two  defl.  iltely  depressed  years,  and  even  the 
best  yea  ■  were  not  good.  Moreover,  corpo- 
ration t  xes  are  now  much  higher  than  In 
the  base  period,  so  that  the  present  stand- 
ard Imp  lea  proflts  after  taxes  considerably 
below  th  ■  1936-39  ratio  to  net  worth.  Today, 
with  pro  Itable  war  business  gene,  with  busi- 
ness rlsls  Increased,  and  with  wage  rates 
rising,  r  lany  Industries  may  be  forced  to 
profit  levels  which  are  unfairly  low  and 
which  w  11  not  provide  adequate  Incentives 
to  enter]  rise — e&pecUUly  new  euierprlse, 

I  sugi  eat  that  the  earnings  standard — 
now.  get  erally  speaking,  the  rate  earned  on 
net  wort  h  before  taxes  during  1936-39— be 
raised  b)  about  one-third.  Any  one  of  sev- 
eral dev  ces  could  be  used  to  achieve  this 
purpoEe.  I  suggest  also  that  the  product 
■f  ndard  now  employed  by  OPA—whlch  now 
parmits  jartlcuUr  product  prices  of  Indus- 
trUa  pro  luclog  more  than  one  product  to  be 
ralMd  wl  «iM«er  average  celling  prices  fail  to 
cover  a  iferage  manufacturing  costs — be 
cliancad  o  cover  average  total  cosU  (includ- 
iHK  ovart  Bed ) . 

Tbeee  Iberallzatlons  would  not  guarantee 
to  each  l  irm  the  profits  which  it  might  ex- 
pect m  I  ormal  proKperity.  They  are  mini- 
mum St)  ndards  Thev  will  protect  firms 
•■•tast  leuiR  squeezed  far  below  the  level 
cf  profif^  wh'.ch  the  great  bulk  of  firms  might 
rer.s:— .:b!  /  exp-ct  to  exceed  In  normally  pros- 
pe~('U^  li  nes. 
MDdiflcitlrns  a!ong  lines  I  have  sui<gested 
'  't   possible  to  live  with  price 

■  '  ■  ■  >i  the  pericd  cf  its  ccntlnu-ilon. 
Bwn  wit  1  the  changes  suggested,  however 
we  must  still  rid  ru  selves  of  price  control 
as  aoon  is  It  is  practicable  to  do  so.  Tlie 
question  s  not  wh»ther  price  control  ihculd 
be  aboiisl  ed.  but  when. 

After  cf  reful  consideration.  I  believe  that 
we  idwuM  extend  pr:ce-control  authority 
•taaplified  and  streamlined,  as  earlier  sug- 
■Mted^  ur  til  the  spring  of  1947  It  should 
»en  be  tjrmlnated  finally  and  completely 
•atcept  for  rent  controls.  Rent  control  be- 
cause of  tl  e  time  required  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate supr  ly  of  housing,  may  need  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  somewhat  longer  period 

In  all  cmdor  I  would  not  object  to  any 
termlnatio[i  date  between  March  31  and 
June  1.  IW  7.  The  Important  thing  Is  that  we 
fta  now  an  J  with  certainty  ths  date  of  final 
termlnatio  i. 

r  bellevf  thi^t  extension  of  price-control 
authority  until  March  31.  1947.  Is  necessary 
to  allow  a  rcMonable  time  for  hi.<.h  employ- 
n»ent  to  b<  mMlied  and  a  near  balance  be- 
tween supn  ly  and  demand  to  be  achieved  If 
we  should  each  this  point  earlier  price  con- 
Uol  can  an  1  should  be  terminated  by  Execu- 
Uve  order.  I  believe,  further,  that  the  ter- 
Ittihal  date  should  be  set  some  tune  before 
'June  30,  15  47.  in  order  to  make  clear  to  all 
Xhmt  what  lias  been  done  is  not  merely  to  ex- 
con  tr^  Is  iot  another  year  but  to  set  once 
I  for  all  ihe  date  for  Its  elimination  The 
point  I  mak  c  here  is  mainly  psychological  but 
It  is  important. 

The  final  termination  of  pr(ce-'>ontroI  au- 
thority niuf  t  not  be  made  c  •  on  prior 
achievement  of  balance  bet.  -  ipply  and 
y***^  •*  »%b  employment.  Such  a  policy 
^ooW  be  an  Invitation  to  drift  into  a  position 
Where  we  ar  s  always  confronted  with  a  choice 
between  prl  re  control  and  runaway  inflation 
We  must  ac  -ept  responsibility  for  preventing 
inflation  wi  hout  price  control. 

The  time  to  begin  to  act  on  this  respon- 
aibility  is  naw.     Price  control  must  first  be 


supplemented  and  then  supplanted  by  antl- 
Inflation  measures  which  do  not  restrict  the 
full  and  free  operation  of  the  American  pro- 
ductive system.  In  the  traditional  govern- 
mental functions  of  taxation,  public  expendi- 
ture, and  monetary  control  we  can  find  the 
necessary  tools.  But  we  must  focus  policies 
m  these  fields  on  preventing  Inflation  and 
depression  If  we  are  to  emerge  from  the  tran- 
sition with  an  expanding  and  unregimented 
eccnomy. 

M^re    spe-  •  the    Cor.press    and    the 

admintstrat  uld  plan  to  balance  the 

Federal  Budget  in  the  floral  yesr  1946-47  and 
If  possible  run  a  budget  surplus.  This  Is  the 
time  to  eliminate  every  Federal  expenditure 
that  Is  not  absjlutely  necessary  and  to  post- 
pone every  project  that  ts  p^stponable.  Any 
unnecessary  expenditure  today  Is  a  reckless 
addition  of  fuel  to  the  infiailonary  fire.  The 
Cover nmciu  should  be  prepared  to  genera <^e 
a  substantial  budget  surplus  if  Inflationary 
pressure  continues  strong  at  high  employ- 
ment levels. 

We  should  give  up  ail  tht  ught  of  further 
tax  reductions  »s  1  mg  as  the  present  exceM 
of  demand  continues.  Now  is  no  time  to 
lower  taxes,  much  as  we  should  all  like  to 
do  so.  Moreover,  we  should  remember  that 
tax  revision  Is  not  a  one-way  street.  If  pres- 
ent Inflationary  forces  strengthen,  taxes  may 
have  to  be  raised. 

Finally,  we  must  act  promptly  to  restrain 
exce«slve  credit  expansion.  We  should  oe 
careful,  of  course,  that  adequate  credit  Is 
available  to  meet  the  needs  cf  new  and  ex- 
panding businesses.  But  we  are  sitting  on  a 
powder  keg.     ExUtir  v  and  policy 

cannot    prevent    a    ^;  .sion    of    our 

already  huge  cash  supply  As  matters  stand, 
the  limits  to  monetary  expansion  are  hope- 
lessly remote. 

Both  the  existing  large  monev  sutjply  and 
the  possibility  of  great  expansion  flow  from 
the  tale  of  Government  bonds  to  the  banks 
during  the  war.  B.»nk  deposits— the  publicj 
money— Increased  step  by  step  with  the  in- 
crease In  bank  holdings  of  governments. 
And  under  present  policy  the  banks  can 
obtain  the,  reserve  basis  for  further  cred:t 
expansion  by  selling  their  Government  se- 
curities to  the  Federal  Reserve  The  process 
of  money  expansion  via  bank  punfcase  of 
governments  can  still  go  on.  although  the 
total  Government  debt  is  decreasing.  It  is 
imperative  that  measures  be  taken  to  bring 
this  expansion  under  control.  Monetary 
policy  must  be  enlisted  In  the  battle  agaiuit 
Inflation. 

In  brief  summary,  then.  I  urg?  both  the 
temporary  extension  and  the  definite  termi- 
nation of  price  control.  These  are  equally 
important— the  temporary  extension  to  avoid 
Inflation,  the  prompt  and  definite  termina- 
tion to  restore  free  markets.  Neither  !.•;  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  renewing  or  not  renewing  the 
ac  which  Is  now  on  the  statute  bocks. 

I  do  not  think  that  business  can  live  with 
pr^c?  control  In  lU  present  form  for  another 
year  We  must  modify  it  so  that  It  can 
live  and  be  lived  with.  It  should  be  liber- 
alised and  streamlined  to  reduce  delays,  in- 
equities and  obstacles  to  production.  Four 
changes  are  needed: 

1.  Extend  the  area  of  automatic,  self-as- 
slgned  pricing  with  OPA  review 

2.  Base  prices  on  actual  cotts.  not  fore- 
casts. 

3.  Vigorously  and  positively  seek  out  the 
areas  in  which  ceilings  may  be  suspended. 

4.  Riilse  the  standards  for  price  relief  to 
prevent  profit  squeezes  which  deter  produc- 
tion and  discriminate  against  enterprise. 

To  terminate  price  control  we  should  start 
now  to  remove  the  conditions  which  make 
price  control  Indispensable  today.  I  have 
recommended  that  price  control  should  be 
contmued  untU  the  spring  of  1947  and  that 
^ere  should  be  no  renewal,  except  for  rents 
With  that  as  the  cut-off  period,  we  should 
use  monetary  and  fiscal  measures  to  achieve 


a  balance  of  demand  and  supply.  We  can- 
not simultaneously  and  consistently  be 
against  Infiatlon.  against  price  control  and 
In  favor  of  low  taxes.  Government  deficits, 
and  easy  money.  When  stable  prices  and 
free  markets  are  the  objective,  strict  Gov- 
ernment economy,  steep  taxes,  and  monetary 
restriction  are  not  too  high  a  price. 


Compulsory  Peacetime  Military  Training 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  n.Lu<oi8 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  .statement  by 
John  De.schner.  representative  of  the  na- 
tional conference  of  the  Methodist 
Youth  P  llowship.  before  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  on  February  21 
1946: 

The  national  conference  of  the  Methodt5t 
T>  utn  Fellowship,  which  I  represent,  is  the 
:  representative  governing  body  cf 
u.'-  ;«.  vhod;si  Youth  Fellowship,  our  na- 
tional organization  for  Methodist  young  peo- 
ple and  students  which  has  a  constituency 
of  approximately  2.000.000  young  people.  My 
appearance  before  this  committee  was  di- 
rected by  an  clBclal  action  of  the  national 
conference,  which  has  since  1943  been  givln:? 
consideration  to  the  problems  of  compulsory 
peace. ime  military  tralnln^r  Mv  statement 
represents  cfflclally  and  '  .  usiy  adopt- 

ed rrsn!utlons  of  the  n.r  inference  cl 

odlst  Youth  Fellowship,  and  not  my 

A  word  of  explanation:  We  want  to  speak 
to  you  as  Christians  as  well  as  Americans 
We  believe  that  the  Christians  response  to 
God  cannot  be  made  in  a  vacuum,  but  must 
be  made  In  society.  We  have  tried  to  see 
the  good  rejwescntcd  In  both  sides  of  this 
question,  and  cur  testlmonv  before  you  ts 
a  part  of  our  Christian  response  to  God 

Our  conclusions  on  the  Issue  of  comoul- 
sory  peacetime  mUltary  training  are  as  "fol- 
lows : 

1.  It  l.«  not  wise  at  this  time  to  register 
«>  c  c-ly  our  lack  of  faith  In  the 
unit.        ,         ns  Organization. 

2.  We  question  some  of  the  effects  of  com- 
pulsory peacetime  military  training  upon  In- 
dividuals, and  their  Implications  for  general 
peacetime  education. 

3  We  feel  that  compulsory  peacetime 
military  training  will  have  unfortunate  ef- 
fects upon  recruitment  to  the  ministry  to 
the  profound  concern  of  the  Youth  Fellow- 
ship and  the  church  at  large. 

Let  me  expand  these: 

First.  We  are  under  the  Imperative  need 
for  world  government,  not  only  as  the  most 
effective  protection  against  a  war  of  annihila- 
tion, but  to  prove  that  the  demands  of  Jus- 
tice In  a  new  age  can  be  met  by  a  mankind 
poiuically  mature  enough  to  give  and  re- 
ceive Justice.  V/e  would  be  overly  Idealistic, 
it  Is  true,  to  blindly  trust  the  world  govern- 
ment that  exists  to  do  this  Job.      But  we 

^  ,^« '"^'*""^"'  "  *•  "^'««'  to  give  the 
United  Nations  Organization  a  chance  to  test 
tself.  since  it  Is  the  only  instrument  of  col- 
lective security  we  possess,  and  It  is  now  more 
dangerous  than  ever  to  despair  of  collective 
security.  Christians,  perhaps  more  than 
others,  are  sensitive  to  the  nature  of  trust 
i«  ^^?VJ^  ^^^^-  ^'■""  "™"^'  ^  ^»ven.  Look- 
il,^  If  ^V^  amount  of  suspicion  we  have 
.^  .T,v.  **"*  °'"''  ntLUotx»  Who  could  fight 
us  in  the  next  war  with  our  handling  of  the 
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secret  of  atomic  bomb  manufacture,  and 
seeing  this  fact  against  the  background  of 
the  new  and  increased  great  power  status 
of  the  United  States,  It  Is  no  understatement 
to  say  that  our  decisions  concerning  col- 
lective security  are  decisive.  We  have  taken 
great  Initiative  In  breeding  suspicion.  We 
must  take  Initiative  In  dispelling  It.  The 
logic  from  here  Is  clear:  It  is  our  duty  to  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  aid  the  success 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  Em- 
barking on  a  policy  at  this  time  which  v.ill 
be  universally  understood  as  our  belief  that 
the  UNO  cannot  protect  us  from  another  war 
can  only  add  more  ice  to  already  chilly  Inter- 
national relations  and  make  more  Impossible 
the  task  of  the  new  world  government.  The 
time  may  possibly  come  when  the  UNO  will 
have  proved  to  the  world  that  Its  difficulties 
are  Insurmountable  and  that  the  world  is 
doomed  to  International  anarchy  and  na- 
tional defense.  Then  It  will  be  time  to  con- 
sider the  problem  of  conscription  and  other 
means  of  defense.  But  at  this  time,  when 
world  government  is  trying  to  muster  every 
bit  of  supffort  and  strength,  the  proposals 
under  consideration  are  out  of  place  because 
of  the  Inevitable  undertones  their  passage 
will  have  In  the  capitals  of  the  world. 
Therefore,  we.  as  Christians,  demand  that 
cooperation  be  given  a  fair  trial.  Thus  we 
declare  our  opposition  to  the  proposals  un- 
der consideration. 

Second.  If  compulsory  peacetime  military 
training  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  at  this 
time.  It  Is  difficult  to  Justify  some  of  the 
effects  which  would  accompany  It.  I  can 
only  name  a  few  by  way  of  example.  There 
Is  the  danger  of  subjecting  18-year-olds  to 
a  year's  Indoctrination  before  they  can  enter 
the  liberating  tradition  of  learning  which 
our  universities  preserve.  There  Is  also  the 
danger  of  forcing  young  men  Into  a  situa- 
tion where  the  normal  social  controls  on 
moral  behavior  are  notoriously  more  relaxed 
than  upon  the  university  campus.  If  a 
system  of  ROTC  training  Is  contemplated, 
there  Is  the  Inherent  discrimination  against 
the  small  college  (often  a  church  college) 
which  would  not  have  an  ROTC  system. 
The'-e  threats  and  dangers  must  necessarily 
be  sustained  In  the  necessities  of  war.  But 
In  a  situation  where  It  is  not  clear  that  such 
sacrifices  are  Imperative,  we  claim  that  the 
costs  In  human  values  arc  too  high  to  Justify 
compulsory  peacetime  military  training. 

Third.  We  would  like  to  say  how  adoption 
of  these  proposals  is  likely  to  alTect  the-con- 
crcte  Interests  of  our  youth  movement  and 
church.  A  study  quoted  by  Dr.  Mark  May, 
of  Yale  University,  In  volume  III  of  his  au- 
thoritative work.  The  Education  of  American 
Ministers,  shews  that  the  best  age  for  deci- 
sion to  enter  the  ministry  Is  between  17  and 
20.  Thirty-nine  and  six-tenths  percent  of 
men  In  seminaries  decided  for  the  ministry 
at  this  age.  This  fact  Is  to  b"  expected  for 
the  Influence  of  these  years  on  the  choice  cf 
vocation  is  well  known.  The  study  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  the  three  most  Important 
factors  In  order  of  their  importance  are:  (1) 
home  and  parents,  (2)  church  and  minister, 
(3)  denominational  young  people's  organiza- 
tions, conferences,  camps,  and  summer  proj- 
ects. To  take  a  young  man  away  from  the 
Influences  which  are  most  likely  to  impel 
him  to  decide  to  be  a  minister  at  the  precise 
time  when  he  is  most  likely  to  so  decide  will 
have  profound  effects  on  our  recruitment  to 
the  ministry.  The  situation  Is  made  all  the 
more  urgent  by  the  peculiar  character  cf 
the  Methodist  ministry  at  this  time.  A  study 
made  for  the  Methodist  General  Conference 
of  1944  by  Dr.  Murray  H.  Leiffer,  director  of 
social  research  at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute, 
shows  that  the  present  age  distribution  of 
men  In  the  effective  ministry  of  our  church 
is  definitely  weighted  toward  the  older  years 
and  that  while  the  size  of  our  church 
has  almost  dcubled  since  1915,  the  rate  of 
ministerial  recruitment  has  showed  a  marked 
downward  trend.    For  example,  In  the  pres- 


ent 5-year  period,  1943-47.  it  Is  estimated  on 
the  basis  of  mortality  rates  and  other  known 
factors  that  3,275  men  will  be  lost  to  the 
effective  ministry.  But  in  the  last  5-year 
period,  1938-42,  only  2,284  were  recruited. 
This  would  Indicate  that  we  are  replacing 
about  two-thirds  of  the  ministers  we  lose. 
Tlius,  with  the  church  facing  a  crisis  already 
In  the  recruitment  of  Its  ministry,  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  bill  can  only  accentuate  the 
crisis.  This  situation  has  caused  and  will 
be  cause  for  much  concern  in  our  church. 
Millions  of  Christians  are  vitally  concerned 
with  the  state  of  the  church.  You  may  be 
sure  that  this  effect  of  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  compulsory  peacetime  military 
training  will  be  regretted  and  deplored  by 
many  of  our  members. 

Why  am  I,  a  student,  speaking  of  such 
matters?  Because  the  ministry  of  our  church 
includes  the  ministry  to  students  and  youth, 
and  because  recruitment  to  the  ministry  Is 
a  major  concern  of  our  youth  movement. 
We  submit  these  matters,  therefore,  to  your 
attention.  In  being  responsible  to  God,  we 
must  oppose  compulsory  peacetime  military 
training  because  Its  high  costs  In  Interna- 
tional trust.  In  Individual  personality,  and 
In  the  future  gf  the  ministry  of  the  church 
are  at  this  time  unjustified. 


This  Is  your  last  chance!     If  our  country 
comes  first  with  ycu.  protest  these  loans  by 
writing  j-our  Congressman  now. 
Respectfully, 

ALtJMiNtrM  Specialty  Co., 
W.  E.  Spindlek,  President. 


Toe  Much  Money 


A  Patriotic  Advertisement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

OF  ID.^HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  meas- 
ure of  public  sentiment  concerning  the 
proposed  British  loan  there  is  inserted 
herewith  the  copy  of  an  advertisement 
financed  by  a  Wisconsin  company  ap- 
pearing in  a  great  daily  newspaper: 

Attention.  American  Mothers  and  Fathers: 

Don't  Sell  Our  Children  Into  the  Slavery 

OF  Debt 

After  the  First  World  War  England  owed 
every  voter  In  the  United  Stales  about  $500. 
No  interest  or  principal  has  ever  been  repaid. 
Now  England's  debt  to  every  voter  In  the 
United  States  amounts  to  about  $3,030.  Are 
we  bankrupting  ourselves  for  the  benefit  of 
Europe? 

England  controls  over  one-half  of  the  world, 
but  she  does  not  even  tax  her  colonies  as 
much  as  we  are  taxing  ourselves.  Why  should 
we  loan  her  money  which  she  can  raise  her- 
self? When  the  tax  rate  In  England  and  In 
England's  colonies  gets  higher  than  In  the 
United  States  we  can  con.sider  lending  money 
to  her.  But,  even  then,  should  England  have 
priority  over  any  other  country? 

On  February  12,  1946,  Canada  loaned  an- 
other $100,000,000  of  credit  to  the  Nether- 
lands. Why  doesn't  she  loan  money  to  Eng- 
land? 

Unpaid  leans  have  always  led  to  bank- 
ruptcy. We  certainly  owe  it  to  our  children 
to  keep  this  country  from  going  bankrupt. 
Dictators  can  only  prosper  in  a  bankrupt  na- 
tion. We  must  not  put  ourselves  in  the  same 
position  as  the  countries  of  Europe. 

WE  MT7ST  NOT  BANKRUPT  OUR  CHILDREN  FOB 
ANYONE 

It  Is  up  to  us,  who  think  of  our  children's 
prosperity,  to  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
make  their  lives  as  secure  as  possible. 

WE   AMERICANS   MUST   DICTATE   OVn   POLICY,   NOT 
FOREIGNERS 

Congress  today  has  a  very  serious  respon- 
sibility. We  must  help  guide  the  thoughts  of 
our  Government. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  consid- 
ering the  difficulty  many  of  us  are  ex- 
periencing in  getting  the  things  we  need 
when  money  is  so  plentiful,  I  have  given 
expression  to  my  views  in  a  letter  to  an 
old  friend  which  Is  submitted  herewith: 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measures, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  4.  194S. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Eby, 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Dear  Eby:  As  you  know,  your  letters  are 
always  welcome.  It  is  discouraging  to  learn 
that  prices  are  climbing  so  high  and  work- 
ing such  a  hardship  on  people  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  and  must  live 
on  their  savings. 

If  you  were  here  this  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  the  girls  are  gone,  and  I  am  mulling 
over  the  accumulated  mall — we  would  go  out 
and  get  In  the  car,  parked  down  here  by  the 
front  door  of  the  House  Office  Building  and 
go  some  place,  maybe  to  Hogate's  and  order 
a  couple  of  mariner's  platters  and  some  good 
beer  and  see  what  we  would  get  on  the  plat- 
ter. I'll  bet  we  would  get  a  nice  stack  of 
shrimp  salad  and  a  pile  of  fried  scallops 
and  a  few  fried  oysters  and  some  deviled 
something  or  other  baked  on  a  half  shell, 
with  a  nice  backlog  cf  fresh  fried  filet  of 
sole  under  a  heap  of  french  fried  potatoes, 
with  a  substantial  portion  of  good  cabbage 
salad,  only  there  would  be  such  a  crowd  we 
would  have  to  wait  quite  a  while  for  our 
turn  to  get  In  and  then  we  could  set  back 
and  talk  about  these  high  prices  and  the 
OPA. 

Of  course,  I  held  out  against  the  plans 
that  got  us  Into  all  of  this  but  then,  when 
you  take  10.000.000  young  fellows  out  of  the 
factories  and  off  the  farms  and  have  to  dig 
up  the  food  to  feed  them,  and  then  send 
them  about  the  world  to  smash  up  the  means 
of  production.  It  Is  a  wonder  we  have  got 
anything  to  eat  at  all — and  now.  when  most 
of  these  Ipds  that  went  to  war  are  back 
who  wants  to  work?  When  they  have  got 
all  this  money  in  their  pockets  and  there 
Is  829,000,000,000  of  perfectly  good  paper 
money  in  circulation? 

You  know  that  a  young  man  that  Is  In 
the  money  cannot  be  expected  to  drop  things 
and  monkey  with  anything  as  common  as 
feeding  pigs  and  milking  cows  or  raising  po- 
tatoes and  garden  truck.  Most  of  our  boys 
have  progressed  beyond  that  stage  in  this 
country.  All  we  have  got  to  do  now  Is  to 
lncrea.se  Government  payments  all  around 
and  live  above  this  farm  work  business.  It 
seems  some  of  us  never  did  think  much  of 
the  hayseeds,  anyway. 

Of  course,  I  like  to  farm  and  put  up  all  our 
ow^l  eats  and  live  on  the  things  that  grow  on 
the  farm — with  plenty  of  good  smoked  hami 
and  bacon  In  the  smokehouse,  with  Jars  of 
packed  butter,  churned  right  on  the  place, 
and  crocks  of  water-glassed  eggs  setting  or 
the  shelves  In  the  cellar  for  winter,  with  n 
good  barrel  of  kraut  and  bins  full  of  apple*, 
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COMFTON  I.  WHITX.  M.  C. 


Answers  Full-Pas;e  Advertiie- 
Natio::a!  Association  of  Manu- 


EXTtNSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  I*3USE  OP  KEPRESENTATH'ES 

We^  nesday.  March  6.  194S 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
hek-ewith    an    editorial    from    a 
answering  a  full-page  ad- 
run  by  the  National  Associa- 
acturers.  entitled  "Road  To 
It  is  as  followi: 


read  the  National  Association 
urers"  advertisement  in  yester- 
this  paper  will  agree  that  the 
makes  economics  simple.  In 
too  simple,  like  learning  to  fly 
lesson,  or  reducing  without  diet. 
Irugs. 

explanation  Is  too  simple  to  be 

Price   controls  cause    Infla- 

of  Chester  Bowles,  the  OPA. 

stabilization  program  and.  presto. 
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The  NAM  states  one  Incontestable  fact, 
"business  cannot  live  by  producing  at  a  loss.- 
And  what  Is  the  reader  to  conclude  from 
that?  Why  price  ceilings  are  causing  losses, 
but  the  reader  recalls  that  business  did  not 
stifler  under  price  ceilings  during  the  war. 
Indeed,  it  made  more  money  than  ever  be- 
fore. Under  the  Government's  price  formula, 
a  reasonable  pr^flt  is  assured  e-ich  Industry. 
This  foTJiula  does  not  underwiue  profits  for 
the  submarginal  or  marginal  picducer.  to  be 
sure:  but  it  Is  to  be  recalled  that  In  any 
peacetime  year  there  are  many  producers 
who  do  not  make  profit.  Even  in  1929.  the 
peak  peace  }-ear  of  production,  aln^ost  40  per- 
cent of  American  curporutious  reported  no 
taxable  net  earnings. 

Mr.  Bowles  calls  up  some  data  not  men- 
tioned in  the  NAM  advertisement.  American 
industry,  on  the  whole,  is  In  an  extremely 
favorable  profit  position,  as  attested  by  1943 
corporation  tax  data.  Only  15  percent  of  it  Is 
maienally  affected  by  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  and  that  segment  is  being  taken 
care  of  In  Government  price  and  tax  plans. 
The  other  85  percent  was  In  clover  In  1945 
and  has  every  reason  to  be  In  clover  In  1946 
as  the  result  of  unlimited  consumer  demands 
and  the  diminishing  costs  of  mass  produc- 
tion. 

The  NAM  docs  not  bother  Itself  with  such 
factual  data  as  Mr  Bowies  deals  in.  Not 
when  It  has  such  a  beautiful  theory  as  the 
following:  "Remove  pr'ee  controls  on  manu- 
factured goods  and  production  will  step  up 
fast.  Oocds  win  then  pour  Into  the  market 
and.  within  a  reasonable  time,  prices  will 
adjust  themselves  naturally— they  always 
li£.ve — In  line  with  the  real  worth  of  things  ' 


Real  Homes  or  Realty  Speculation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TENNE-:SEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  fcllowing  editorial  from  the 
current  Issue  of  the  Democrat : 

ESAL    HOMTS    OR    KIALTT    SPIC^'I.A•^ON ' 

Critics  of  the  administration's  plan  t^gut 
C.700.0CO  new  houses  built  by  the  en^Sf 
1947  complain  that  the  program  Is  too 
drastic. 

Of  course  It  Is  drastic.  S)  are  the  hard- 
ships bsing  endured  by  several  million  Amer- 
ican veterans  who  cant  find  a  decent  place 
for  themselves  and  their  families  to  live. 

You  can't  face  up  to  a  major  crisis  like 
the  present  hotislng  shortage  without  drastic 
action. 

In  1933.  with  our  economy  practically 
down  for  the  count,  drastic  actlnn  was  taken. 
As  a  result.  th»  <  feet. 

But  the  busint;  .  ..cd  to 

high  heaven 

In  1941  and  1942  we  took  drastic  action  to 
gear  the  country  for  war  production.  By  all- 
out  effort  we  threw  such  a  weight  of  men 
and  materials  at  our  enemies  that  we  lit?r- 
nlly  blasted  them  to  kingdom  come.  But 
again  the  buslness-as-tisual  crowd  yelled  that 
they  were  being  hurt. 

Now  the  same  calamity  chorus  Is  at  it 
again.  Lobbyists  are  swarmin.^  over  Capitol 
Hill  like  termites,  chewing  away  at  the  props 
of  the  plan  that  the  President  and  Housing 
Administrator  Wyatt  have  set  tip  to  relieve 
the  home  shortage.  Republicans  In  Con- 
gress are  lined  up  almost  solidly  against  the 
program.  If  they  eannct  kill  It  outright, 
they  are  determined  to  delay  It  and  cripple 


it  with  as  many  weakening  amendments  as 
possible. 

The  Wvatt  plan  Is  an  across-the-board  pro- 
gram. It  strikes  realistically  at  every  angle 
of  the  problem,  which  Is  the  only  way  a  quick 
and  effective  Job  can  be  done. 

It  involves  Incentive  payments  to  get  pro- 
duction moving  swiftly.  It  stimulates  use  of 
new  materials  and  methods  In  an  Industry 
whose  techniques  are  as  outmoded  as  a  buggy 
whip  would  be  on  a  1943  Biilc'ic.  It  provides 
Government  aid  In  financing  home  mortgages. 

It  diverts  scarce  materials  from  nones- 
sential commercial  construction  Into  low- 
cost  homes  that  the  people  will  be  able  to 
afford.  And  It  protects  home  buyers  from 
runaway  Increases  In  already  Inflated  real 
estate  prices. 

Every  day  the  program  Is  delayed  means 
3.000  fewer  houses  built  this  year. 

The  alternative  to  the  Wyatt  plan  Is  cod- 
dling of  special  Interests — and  continued 
shortage  of  houses.  The  choice  Is  between 
quick,  drastic  action  and  prolonged  drastic 
hardsliip. 

Most  shameful  spectacle  cf  all  Is  the  fight 
of  the  real  estate  Interests  against  ceiling 
prices  on  houses. 

These  Interests — according  to  thrir  spokes- 
men— are  not  concerned  because  ceiling 
prices  would  cut  Into  the  enormous  profits 
they  hope  to  get  as  a  result  of  the  desperate 
need  for  shelter.  Heaven  forbid!  It  is  the 
poor  veteran  they  are  worried  about.  If  a 
veteran  buys  a  house  In  1946  they  want  to 
protect  his  right  to  sell  it  at  a  profit  In  1947. 

What  veterans  want  Is  a  roof  o\er  their 
heads  now — not  a  chance  to  speculate.  Few 
veterans  can  afford  the  prices  that  are  being 
asked  for  houses  now.  let  alone  the  prices 
that  will  be  Imposed  if  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness has  its  way. 

What  makes  the  crocodile  tears  of  the  hous- 
ing speculators  particularly  dlsgtisting  Is  the 
fact  that  the  price  boom  they  are  so  eager 
to  set  off  would  Inevitably  be  followed  by  a 
collapse  in  values.  Then  every  veteran  who 
had  managed  somehow  or  other  to  get  hold 
of  a  piece  of  property  woidd  be  leit  holding 
the  bag.  * 


AllocaUon  of  Steel  by  CPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  undtr  leave 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  telegram: 

Drraorr.  Mich.,  Jforc^  6.  194C. 
Jack  Small. 

Chairman.  Civilian 

Production  Administration. 
Social  Security  Butldi'ig. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Steel  Industry  is  refusing  to  supply  steel 
to  the  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  if  steel  companies 
continue  taking  this  attitude  then  I  strongly 
urge  that  allocations  be  made  by  CPA  to 
automobile  companies.  Including  Kalser- 
Prazer  until  there  Is  sufflclent  for  everyone 
to  buy  en  the  open  market.  What  Is  to  pre- 
vent CPA  from  using  ito  war  powers  and 
allocating  steel  which  wculd  normally  have 
gone  to  GM  to  companies  such  es  Kalser- 
Frazer  where  It  can  be  used  immediately? 
Press  release  from  your  office  shows  evidence 
of  flagrant  violation  by  companies  cf  Inven- 
tory limitations.  What  Is  CPA  doing  to  en- 
force Its  rulings? 

R.  J.  Thomas. 
President,  VAW-CIO. 
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Statement  of  A.  Jerd  Bayless,  of 
Canton,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  }.  BROWN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment by  A.  Jerd  Bayles.<;.  director  of  the 
Lincoln  High  School  Band,  of  Canton, 
Ohio: 

Canton.  Ojho.  February  15.  1946. 
To  the  Canton  City  Board  of  Education.  Je.tse 
H.  Mason.  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

There  has  come  to  my  attention  a  matter 
v.hch  In  my  opinion,  has  a  direct  and  impor- 
tant tearing  upon  the  public-school  system 
cf  the  city  of  Canton  and  which,  therefore, 
should  be  worthy  of  consideration  by  all  Can- 
ton'.ans  connected  with  the  public  schocls, 
Inclfdirg  the  students  and  parents.  Al- 
thcuch  the  matter  concerns  Itself  specifi- 
cally with  policies  governing  the  department 
cf  instrumental  music,  the  principle  Involved 
would  teem  to  m.e  to  be  Infiuentlal  In  deter- 
mining the  policies  of  all  departments  In  the 
system. 

Kirdly  bear  in  mind  that  this  report,  aside 
from  laying  down  certain  pertinent  facts,  is 
an  expression  cf  purely  personal  opinion.  It 
has  been  drawn  up  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
laying  be.'ore  the  schocl  authorities  and 
others  who  may  be  interested,  a  personal 
point  cf  view  which  m.ay  be  considered  when 
formulating  final  decisions. 

As  director  of  instrumental  music  at  Lin- 
coln High  School.  I  hive  been  held  respon- 
sible for  conducting  the  department  as  effi- 
ciently as  possible  and  at  the  same  time 
always  acting  within  the  bounds  of  the  poli- 
cies stt  by  the  board  of  education.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  my  assignment.  I  therefore 
consider  myself  directly  responsible  only  to 
the  proper  school  officials  and  the  board  of 
education. 

The  department  of  Instrumental  music  at 
Lincoln  High  School  embodies  the  concert 
band,  marching  bnnd.  B  band,  and  orches- 
tra. The  so-called  pit  band,  pit  orchestra, 
and  dance  band,  are  not  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  these  groups,  but  are  merely 
segments  or  sections  of  them.  They  have 
been  created  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
talented  and  interested  students  an  oppor- 
tunity for  additional  supplementary  train- 
ing In  Instrumental  music,  exactly  as  a 
science  teacher  might  assign  a  group  of 
worthy  and  ambitious  youngsters  supple- 
mentary work  on  a  related  scientific  project. 

The  so-called  dance  band  Is  Just  such  a 
related  supplementary  project  in  the  Instru- 
mental department  and.  as  such.  Is  as  truly 
a  part  of  the  department  as  Is  the  concert 
band  or  orchestra.  It  was  created  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  happened  %  be 
enough  <alented  and  interested  t>oys  and 
girls  In  the  department,  who  expressed  a 
desire  for  training  In  playing  standard  dance 
music,  to  make  the  carrying-through  of  such 
a  project  feasible  and  practical  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view.  It  Is  therefore  a 
genuine  educational  program. 

In  training  young  people  In  anything 
there  must  be  an  Incentive  for  study  and 
practice  If  the  training  program  is  to  be  ef- 
fective. In  music,  obviously,  this  Incentive 
lies  In  practical  application  of  the  art  or. 
In  other  words,  public  performance.  A 
marching  band  could  not  be  created  In  the 
absence  of  opportunities  of  halftime  per- 
formances and  or  street  parading,  any  more 
than  a  football  team  can  be  created  in  the 


absence  of  a  schedule  of  games.  The  concert 
band  cannot  exist  without  concerts  at  which 
to  play.  Indeed,  public  performance,  or 
practical  application,  not  only  Is  vital  to  the 
success  of  the  training  program,  but  Is,  Just 
as  surely,  an  integral  part  of  It.  What  en- 
joyment the  audience  receives  from  a  half- 
time  show,  an  athletic  contest,  or  a  band 
concert,  is  really,  from  the  educator's  point 
of  view.  Incidental.  What  is  of  primary  Im- 
portance, educationally  speaking.  Is  the  fact 
that  these  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  some 
amount  of  practical  experience  In  a  subject 
which  happens  to  interest  them,  and  this 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  psid  for  with  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 
This.  I  maintain,  is  as  It  should  be.  and  as  It 
must  te.  if  we  are  to  continue  to  boast  of  a 
worthy  system  of  public  education. 

As  heretofore  implied,  the  dance  band  proj- 
ect at  Lincoln  High  School  is  simply  a  course 
of  training  in  this  type  of  music,  laid  out 
for  those  Interested  and  capable.  Logically, 
the  dance  band  without  a  dance  to  play  for 
would  be  like  a  football  team  without  an 
opponent.  This  problem  has  heretofore  at 
Lincoln  been  met  by  means  of  the  various 
class  parties  and  school-held  social  func- 
tipns.  Following  the  logic  expressed  above, 
it  can  truthfully  be  stated  that,  from  the 
director's  standpoint,  what  pleasure  the 
dancers  get  from  the  performance  of  the 
school  dance  band  is  purely  incidental.  As 
far  as  the  director  is  concerned,  he  Is  merely 
giving  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  organization 
training  relative  to  the  project.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  well  considered  as  part  of  the  regu- 
lar classroom  or  laboratory  work,  and  analo- 
gous to  a  6  weeks"  test  in  history,  or  a  spe- 
cial assignment  In  English. 

This  supplementary  training  In  dance- 
music  study  and  performance  has  been  car- 
ried on  at  Lincoln  High  School  for  some  time. 
Similar  training  is  now  being  inaugurated  at 
McKinley  and  Lehman  H'gh  Schools.  Tim- 
ken  Vocational  High  School  carries  it  on  to 
a  very  limited  extent.  Whether  such  a  proj- 
ect should  be  carried  through  in  any  given 
school  Is  up  to  the  Judgment  of  the  particu- 
lar director  involved,  since  only  he  is  quali- 
fied to  decide  whether  or  not  the  talent,  in- 
terest, and  available  time  is  such  as  to  war- 
rant such  a  project.  The  Important  point  Is 
that,  as  of  this  date,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
knov,iedge.  the  cariyinp  on  of  such  a  project 
is  within  the  bounds  of  school  policy  as  set 
by  the  board  of  education. 

In  light  cf  the  above  ycu  will  be  Interested 
In  knowing  that  on  the  evening  of  February 
12,  1946.  a  representative  of  the  local  musi- 
cians' union  called  on  me  at  my  home  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  certain  problems 
which  were  arising  regarding  school-dance 
activities.  During  the  course  of  the  confer- 
ence he  set  forth  the  following  points : 

1.  The  union  Is  perturbed  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  Lincoln  dance  band  is  playing 
for  the  school  class  parties:  especially  since 
the  Idea  seems  now  to  be  spreading  to  other 
schools,  notably  Lehman  and  McKinley. 

2.  The  union  seeks  our  ccKiperatlon  to  the 
extent  that  our  dance  band  will  refrain  from 
playing  for  these  class  parties,  except  by 
possible  occasional  special  permission  of  the 
union.  The  union  will,  in  return,  ccxjperate 
with  the  school  by  allowing  us  to  play  for 
certain  functions. 

3.  Should  we  refuse  to  cooperate  in  the 
matter  the  union  would  be  forced  to  employ 
certain  clubs  as  a  means  of  retaliation;  nota- 
bly the  suspension  of  high-sch(x)l  students 
from  union  membership,  the  levying  of  fines, 
and  the  blacklisting  of  all  functions  emanat- 
ing from  Lincoln  High  School,  even  though 
said  functions  might  be  held  outside  the 
school. 

4.  The  musicians'  union  claimed  to  be  sup- 
ported in  Its  contention  by  organized  labor 
of  Canton. 

This,  m  short.  Is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  union  case  as  stated  by  this  repre- 
sentative.   A  theme  of  ccxiperate  or  expect 


measures  of  retaliation  permeated  the  entire 
interview. 

I  laid  my  side  of  the  case  before  him  much 
as  I  have  done  in  this  report,  emphasizing 
especially  the  following  points: 

1.  The  dance  band  is  not  a  separate  organ- 
ization set  up  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
music  for  class  dance  parties,  but.  rather, 
comprises  a  program  of  training  which  is  set 
up  as  a  regular  course  in  the  department. 

2.  The  actual  playing  for  a  class  party  \e 
nothing  more  or  less  than  clasftoom  activity 
for  the  students  in  this  group. 

3.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  am  con- 
ducting the  instrumental  music  department 
well  within  the  bounds  of  the  policies  set  by 
the  board  of  education.  Any  change  In  my 
program  would  have  Jo  be  brought  about 
through  a  direct  order  emanating  from  my 
employer,  namely,  the  Canton  Beard  of 
Education. 

Therefore  the  final  decision  rests  with  the 
board.  As  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  I  am 
directly  responsible  only  to  this  group,  which 
represents  not  an  Individual,  nor  a  labor 
group,  but  rather  represents  the  school-sup- 
pcrting  public.  As  a  teacher  in  a  public 
school,  furthermore.  I  shall  continue  to  re- 
fuse to  heed  the  dictates  of  any  individual 
or  group,  except  when  such  dictates  are  re- 
ceived by  m.e  through  the  board  cf  education 
or  its  rfflcers. 

Finally,  as  a  public-school  teacher,  I  am 
not  r.uthcrlzed  to  make  any  declsicns  re- 
garding school  policy.  The  following  re- 
marks nre,  therefore,  merely  expressions  of 
p3rson£il  opinion,  to  be  taken  for  what  they 
are  worth,  and  come  from  one  whose  primary 
interest  lies  In  the  training  of  schcK>l  boys 
and  girls. 

1.  If  the  musicians'  union  can  forbid  the 
dance  band  from  playing  for  class  parties  It 
can,  by  the  same  token,  forbid  the  marching 
band  from  appearing  at  football  games,  or 
the  orchestra  from  playing  at  class  plays. 
These  are  all  established  ccurses  of  training 
carried   on    by    the   department. 

2.  If  individuals  or  groups,  whose  primary 
purpose  or  intent  does  not  lie  In  public  edu- 
cation, can  tell  the  schools  what  they  can 
and  cannot  do.  within  the  classroom,  the 
traditional  concept  of  free  public  education 
is   Indeed   In   Jeopardy. 

3  This  actual  "dance-band  problem"  Is. 
when  considered  In  comparison  with  the 
school  system  as  a  whole,  rather  minute. 
However,  the  principle  of  the  Issue  Involved, 
and  the  question  emanating  therefrom,  be- 
comes serious.  The  whole  question.  It  would 
83em  to  me,  resolves  Itself  to  this:  Shall  we. 
as  parents,  as  taxpayers,  and  as  people  in- 
terested in  the  educational  welfare  of  cur 
youth,  tolerate  any  outside  Interference  In 
the  regular  classroom  activity  carried  on 
within  the  confines  of  these  tax-supported 
institutions? 

4.  My  personal  answer  to  this  Is.  of  course, 
"no."  My  whole  argument  In  the  case  Is 
based  on  my  contention  that.  In  the  specific 
case  of  our  dance-band  activity,  tbe  local  mu- 
sicians' union  is  tampering  with  and  Imped- 
ing the  efficiency  of  regular  classroom  work. 
It  Is  Interfering  with  a  program  of  training 
which  is  maintained  and  supported  by  a  tax- 
paying  public,  and  not  by  union  asssse- 
ments. 

Respectfully    submitted. 

A.  Jero  Batless. 
Director.  Lincoln  High 
School  Band.  Canton.  Ohio. 
We.  the  undersigned,  have  read  the  above 
report  In  its  entirety.     We  agree  thcrcu^hly 
with  the  philosophies  and  opinions  expressed 
and.  unless  ordered  otherwise  by  the  board 
of  education.  Intend  to  operate  our  respec- 
tive    departments     according     to     identical 
trends  of  thought. 

Robert  D.  Stomp. 
Director.  McKinley  High 
School  Band.  Canton.  Ohio. 
Sam  L.  Bkix, 
Director.  Lehman  High 
School  Band,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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CVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to extend  my  remarks  in  the 
include  the  foUcwing  letter: 

CONKAO'S. 

La  Crossr.  Wis..  March  4.  1946. 
H.  Stcvcnsoh, 
of   Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Recently  I  read  one  of  your  news 
you  sent  to  a  friend  of  mine, 
congratulate  you  on  your  stand 
n  to  Britain. 
?x-GI    and    naturally    very   much 
nd  concerned  about  the  pending 
ion       The  situation  is  acute, 
and  I  think  I  speak  for  the 
when  I  say  he  is  understanding 
t   toward   his  present   plight,  as 
ting   the  condition   as  an   after- 
war.     However,  the  phase  he  Is 
ed  and  distressed  by  Is  the  btck- 
has    resu'ved    from    pressure    ty 
certain  money  Interests. 
t.  we  GI's  are  looking  to  our 
ves  and  hope  you  wont  be  taken 
us  sl^ort.      We  are  counting  on 
ou    because    we   have   seen    what 
rnment  and  greed  have  done  to 
ries.     Therefore,  today  more  than 
we  are  politically  minded   and 
to  practice  our  democratic  rights, 
reiy   yours. 

S.     WuNBEXCCa. 
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Wetrtesdau.  March  6.  1948 
PA'  TERSON. 


Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 

an    introduction    by    our 

Mr.  Churchill  made  a  .«;peech 

mockery  of  all  the  great  war 

made  extolling  the  ben^ts 

unity.    His  proposal  to  set 

American  blcc  blow.s  into 

1    his   fine-sounding   phrases 

war. 

all  hoped  and  prayed  that  the 

Organ.zation   could   be 

unction  effectively  to   insure 

We    no   .sooner    put    the 

lope  and  life  into  this  essen- 

mankind.  when  the  theory 

of  power  l.s  brought  forth  in 

of  America  by  a  war  leader 

once  wanted  to  end  war 


Thiee 
An;  :lo 


Na  tions 


pea:e 


for 


presui  nably 


of  balance  of  power  has  al- 

broukht  war  to  this  earth.    The 

I  he  past  2.000  years  has  proven 

that  when  nation  was  set 

nation — or  one  bloc  of  nations 

a90ther   bloc   of   nations — war 

the  Inevitable  result.    I  am 

the  formation  of  any  blocs. 

of    imperialistic    power. 


whether  they  be  in  the  form  of  British 
imperialism.  Russian  imperialism,  or 
AMktTica.n  imperialism.  All  must  be  op- 
poee<l  If  we  are  to  save  the  world  from 
another  terrible  war. 

It  is  Incredible  to  me  that  the  Tory 
representative  from  Great  Britam  used 
the  heart  of  the  United  Slates  as  a  plat- 
form for  the  reactionary  propo.«al  to 
set  up  one  power  with  another,  with  only 
one  pos.sib!e  objective:  creating  a  bloc 
against  a  third  power.  History  has 
proven  the  in.sanity  of  this.  The  de- 
structive potential  of  atomic  power  has 
aii*eady  dcmonstral  :d  how  disastrous  an- 
other war  can  be. 

Therefore,  we  must  face  the  fact  now 
that  if  the  United  Nations  Organization 
•Is  going  to  be  subverted  into  rival  and 
power-hungry  blocs  instead  of  nations 
working  together  for  peace  for  all  time, 
the  future  we  face  will  see  mankind 
obliterated  by  the  atom-C  bombs  of 
hatred,  envy,  and  greed. 


Standarc!irs:tx3a  of  Bearing  DimeRsions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    Ncr.TH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOU6E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Sr?eaker.  the  latent  step  in  the  Amer- 
ican march  toward  standardization  of 
sizef — a  trend  which  has  made  '.h?  man- 
ufacture and  distribution  of  virtually 
everything  we  usj  more  eflicient — is  be- 
ing taken  in  the  fi.ld  cf  bail  and  roller 
bearings  which  now  are  as  essential  to 
daily  living  as  automobile  tires  and  radio 
tubes. 

While  the  matter  of  standardization  of 
boundary  dimensions  of  bearings  may 
seem  unimportant  to  Uie  average  man, 
S.  P.  WoUmar.  an  cfflcial  of  the  SKF  In- 
dust.ries.  Inc.,  Pinladelphia,  points  out 
that   our  '     machine-age   economy 

moves  on  t ion  bearings. 

Some  of  these  bearinps  arc  the  minute 
ones  in  sensitive  aircraft  instruments. 
some  the  modest  sizes  ujec  in  vacuum 
cleaners  and  other  household  appli- 
ances, and  some  the  4-foot.  9.000  pound- 
ers used  in  high-speed  rolling  mills 
which  squeeze  lut  sheet  aluminum  and 
steel  for  automobiles  and  airphnes. 

Lack  of  standardization.  Wollmar 
says,  requires  the  bearing  indu-stry  to 
produce  and  stock  up  to  40,000  different 
sizes  and  makes  of  ball  and  roller  bear- 
ings, many  of  which  vary  in  size  by  less 
than  a  hairsbreadth. 

This  number  could  l)e  reduced.  Woll- 
mar believes,  by  nearly  38.000  with  re- 
sulting benefits  in  speedier  production  of 
urgently  needed  industrial  and  corsumer 
goods  for  use  at  home  and  abroad. 

While  ball  and  roller  bearings  look 
simple  and  are  usually  one  of  the  small- 
est component  parts  of  every  machine, 
or  motor  that  moves,  they  ai*  actually 
one  of  the  most  difflcult  parts  to  make, 
since  their  dimensions  must  often  be 
held  to  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  Inch, 
equiva.ent   to  spUtting  a  hair  into  30 


equal  parts,  Wollmar  points  out.  Thus, 
even  the  most  minute  changes  in  dimen- 
sions can  mean  the  changing  over  of  as 
many  as  150  extremely  complicated  tools 
and  gages  used  in  bearing  manufacture. 

The  benefits  of  standardization.  Woll- 
mar declarej;,  would  have  even  more 
widespread  fffect  on  the  everyday  lives 
of  Americans  than  did  the  standardza- 
tion  of  the  s  Z3s  of  such  things  as  elec- 
tric bullK  and  sockets,  automobile  tires. 
railroad  tracks,  hairpins,  and  a  host  of 
other  products  made  by  different  com- 
panies to  standard  sizes,  even  though 
quality  may  vary  according  to  price. 

Not  only  do  mo5t  electrical  household 
appliances  use  anlifrictfcn  be.inngs.  but 
all  cf  the  tools  to  make  parts  for  the.-^e 
devices  lise  hsdl  or  roller  bearings,  he 
points  cut. 

li  manufacturers  and  designers  of  all 
tjrpes  of  machines  and  motors  would 
adopt  a  more  uniform  system  cf  bound- 
ary dimensions  for  the  bearings  u.sed  in 
their  products.  Wollmar  says,  the  t>ear- 
ing  Industry  would  be  able  to  .supply  the 
demand,  and.  through  the  elimination  of 
frequent  and  expensive  chanpe-overs  on 
bearing-makmg  machineiy,  be  able  to 
deliver  even  higher  quality  bearincs  more 
efficiently  and  economically  to  the 
consumer. 

Even  tho.se  manufacturers  whose  ma- 
chines r.  hand-tailored  bearings 
would  au>  >  ally  benffit  from  stand- 
ardisation of  ball  and  roller  bearings. 
Wollmar  emphasizes,  explaining  that  in 
the  unu.'^ual  cases  where  exceptional 
."■p.^d  and  tolerance  would  require  spe- 
cial dimen.sions.  the  anti-f  rictlon-bearing 
Irdustry's  research  and  development  en- 
gineers could  readily  solve  these  special 
problems  with  the  least  divergence  from 
established  standards. 

W.th  bearing.s  hidden  away  in  prosaic 
grease  so  long,  it  took  a  war  to  remind 
us  of  their  importance  Indeed,  one  of 
the  first  morale  films  the  Army  motion- 
picture  divi.Mon  produced  for  showing  in 
our  war  plants  told  the  story  of  bear- 
ings. It  dramatized  the  fact  tl;at  every- 
where a  wheel  or  a  shaft  turns,  bearings 
are  e>  Without  them,  our  indus- 

trial c......  .aon  could  not  exist. 
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Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
very  mteresting  for  me  to  hear  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  (tIscuM  the  buildmg 
of  Houses  for  the  veterans  when  I  know 
the  background  and  vocations  of  the 
Members  of  this  House. 

I  will  enumerate  their  occupations  be- 
fore and  in  some  cases  the  present  and 
past  means  of  livelihood.  This  is  a 
resume  of  the  membership  of  the  Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress.  224  lawyers.  169 
businessmen.  4  farmers.  3  dentists.  5 
medical  doctors,  l  veterinarian,  and  1 
pharmacist.    And  I  believe  that  it  has 
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not  changed  very  much  in  this,  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  and  the  only 
group  that  I  would  look  for  builders 
would  be  in  the  business  group,  and  the 
word  'business'  to  me  can  include  al- 
most anbody,  in  any  line  of  endea\or. 
The  4  farmers  could  build  barns  or  sheds, 
if  they  had  a  handy  hatchet  and  saw- 
man.  While  I  am  a  dentist  by  profes- 
sion, I  am  also  a  pioneer  builder  and 
owner  of  apartment  houses  in  Wilming- 
ton. Del. 

The  buildinsr  regulations  for  apart- 
ments call  for  brick,  stone,  and  concrete; 
wood  floors,  and  iron  fire  escapes.  The 
discussion  so  far  has  been  on  the  prices 
for  finished  houses  of  six  or  eight  rooms, 
at  a  price  of  $6,000  to  $8,000.  No  talk 
about  the  cost  per  cubic  foot  for  various 
construction  of  brick,  cinder,  or  concrete 
blcck  or  frame  work,  covered  with  as- 
bestos or  wood  shinRle  or  German  siding. 
Your  bath  and  kitchen  fixtures,  and 
heating  and  plumbins  plans  can  vary  in 
qualiiy  and  prices.  Your  outside  grad- 
ing, walks  and.  of  course,  a  garage  for 
one  or  two  cars  is  al.so  to  be  fipured. 
Then  when  you  think  you  have  arrived 
at  an  approximate  cost,  add  10  to  20 
percent  for  extras. 

I  v.-as  the  first  builder  to  put  oil  burn- 
ers in  apartment  houses  in  Delaware. 
33  yesrs  aeo.  which  were  changed  to  coal 
by  Mr.  Ickcs'  suggestion  or  orders.  In  1 
month  after  changing,  I  wa^  told  it 
would  be  better  if  the  oil  waif  used.  I 
am  still  wondering  who  is  right.  Where 
do  all  of  these  specialists  come  from?  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  a  substi- 
tute may  not  be  as  good  for  the  veterans. 


Ceiling;  Prices  on  Live  Cattle 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdncyday,  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  court  deci- 
sion from  the  Federal  District  of  Oregon: 

EOWLES.  ADMINISTRATOR,  OFFICE  OF  PRICE  AD- 
MINIvTa.\TION.  V.  BEN  LEVY,  DOING  EUSINESS 
A3  Cr.NTUAL  MARKET.  CIVIL  NO.  2756  AND  FOUR 
CTHEB  cases:  NOS.  2783.  CIVIL;  2787.  CIVIL: 
27E8.  civil;  and  2824.  CIVIL— DISTRICT  COURT. 
DI?T7.ICT  or  OREGON,  FEBRUARY    20.    1946 

OPA  actions  lor  Injunctions  to  enforce 
compU.-ince  with  Maximum  Price  Regulation 
No.  574.  wliich  establishes  celling  prices  to 
b?  paid  for  live  cattle.  The  regulation,  based 
on  30-day  reporting  periods,  requires  esti- 
mated live  weight  and  grade  to  conform  to 
dressed  weight  and  grade,  after  applying  cer- 
tain  fiirmulas. 

Intunctions  to  Issue.' 

William  B.  Welherall.  regional  chief,  Food 
Enforcement  Division,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  F.  E.  Wagner  and  James  M.  Blackford, 


district  enforcement  attorneys.  Cecelia  P. 
Gallagher,  enforcement  attorney;  Victor  E. 
Harr  and  J.  Robert  Patterson,  assistant 
United  States  attorneys,  of  Portland,  Oreg.. 
for  the  plaintiff. 

Cake,  Jaureguy  &  Tooze  (Herbert  C.  Hardy 
and  Ralph  H.  Cake,  of  counsel ) ,  all  of  Port- 
land. Oreg.,  for  the  defendants. 

McColloch.  district  Judge. 

I  accept  the  contention  of  defendants  as 
proven  that  the  regulation  Is  unworkable  in 
this  area.  It  has  been  shown  that  violations 
are  unavoidable.  No  evidence  was  offered 
to  the  contrary. 

But  the  question  remains  whether  I  may 
deny  OPA  an  Injunction  in  any  case  where 
a  regulation  exists  and  violation  of  the  regu- 
lation Is  shown.  All  of  my  Instincts  say  that 
should  not  be  enough,  that  the  equities 
should  be  open  to  inquiry  in  every  case.' 

Hecht  Co.  V.  Bowles  (321  U.  S.  321)  ruled 
that  an  Injunction  need  not  be  Issued  where 
a  defendant  was  honestly  endeavoring  to 
comply  and  could  in  time  comply.  But  here 
the  defendants,  while  honestly  endeavoring 
to  comply,  cannot  at  all  times  and  under  all 
conditions  be  certain  that  their  operations 
will,  at  the  end  of  every  30  days  reporting 
period,  "be  in  compliance"  under  the  formula. 

The  regulation  itself  cannot  be  assailed  in 
this  proceeding.  Section  204  (d)  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  prohibits  that.  It  compels 
the  courts  to  treat  a  regulation  as  valid,  even 
though  they  know  it  to  be  Invalid. 

Assuming,  therefore,  as  Congress  has  com- 
manded, that  the  regulation  is  valid,  must 
an  equity  court  issue  an  injunction,  even 
though  it  is  clear  that  future  violations  are 
bound  to  occur,  regardless  of  the  good  faith 
and  earne.st  efforts  of  the  defendants  to  avoid 
violations? 

In  other  times,  I  would  have  thought  there 
could  be  but  one  answer  to  this  question,  but 
the  decisions  in  this  circuit  have  so  completely 
Ehorn  the  district  Judges  of  discretion  in 
OPA  cases,  I  must  conclude  that  equity  is 
compelled  to  act  in  this  field,  even  though 
there  be  not  equity — that  an  Injunction  must 
Issue,  even  though  it  Is  known  at  the  time 
of  the  issuance  that  nonwillful  violations  are 
bound  to  occur.^ 

This  is  a  strange  situation,  previously  un- 
known to  our  law,  and  it  could  not  arise 
except  for  the  vise  ♦  that  section  204  (d)  puts 
on  the  courts,  coupled  with  the  appellate 
decisions  referred  to,  which  take  away  that 
discretionary  powers  normally  allowable  to 
trial  courts. 

Because  I  have  no  choice,  I  will  therefore 
Issue  the  requested  Injunctions,  expressly  re- 
serving, however,  the  question  of  their  en- 
forceability, for  I  am  yet  to  be  persuaded 
that  an  equity  court  can  punish  conduct  that 
contains  no  Ingredient  of  evil. 

Claude  McColloch. 

Judge. 


Single  Power  Unit  Supplies  Major  Utili- 
ties for  Home — New  Invention  Cuts  Cost 
of  Home  Construction 


'The  regulation  has  been  contested  In 
26  cases,  mostly  unreported,  before  10  district 
Judges.  Judge  Hulem  makes  a  good  state- 
ment of  the  difficulties  arising  under  the 
regulation  In  Bowles  v.  Albert  Glauser. 
Inc  (61  F.  Supp.  426).  There  are  other  local 
problems  that  will  be  stated  in  the  findings 
in  the  Instant  case. 


=  It  seems  not  generally  understood  among 
agency  attorneys  that  when  the  Government 
enters  the  courts  as  a  litigant,  Its  standing, 
with  few  exceptions,  not  pertinent  here,  is 
the  same  as  a  private  litigant  (28  Am.  Jur.  p. 
342). 

=■  It  should  be  plain  that  the  results  of 
this  pincer  is  to  destroy  the  Judicial  character 
of  the  courts.     It  makes  them  mere  vassals. 

'  Case  V.  Boules  and  Hulbert  v.  Twin  Falls 
County.  Idaho,  decided  In  the  Supreme  Court 
February  4.  1946,  will  repay  study.  The  vise 
may  be  loosening.  Bowles  v.  Case  (9  Clr.,  149 
F.  2d  777) ;  Soundview  Pulp  Co.  v.  Taylor  (150 
P.  2d  839);  Twin  Falls  County  v.  Hulbert  (156 
P.  2d  319). 

'See  the  remarks  of  the  Chief  Justice  at 
the  argument  In  Hecht  Co.  v.  Bowles  (321  U. 
S.  321  (1944).  reported  In  the  United  States 
Law  Week  for  February  8,  1944  (12  LW  sec.  3, 
3257). 

This  is  one  of  twenty  or  more  cases  that 
have  been  filed  throughout  the  Western 
States  to  combat,  it  is  said,  the  risiUK  orice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  high  cost  of  homes 
in  this  day  and  age.  One  aspect  of  the 
building  situation  that  has  been  almost 
completely  overlooked  in  these  discus- 
sions has  been  the  advancement  in  tech- 
nology, utilizing  mass  production,  which 
will  reduce  many  of  these  original  costs, 
and  yet  provide  the  optimum  of  modern 
equipment. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Concre'^.sion.al  Record.  I 
should  like  to  include  an  article  from 
one  of  America's  most  widely  recognized 
authorities  on  hou.'^ing  design  and  con- 
struction. This  magazine  is  the  Archi- 
tectural Forum.  In  its  February  1946  is- 
sue it  devoted  an  unusually  large  part 
of  the  issue  to  this  invention,  as  follows: 

Since  the  day  plumbing  moved  Indoors, 
the  house-building  industry  has  recognized 
the  economy  of  closely  grouped  utilities. 
Back-to-back  kitchens  and  bathrooms  have 
always  been  the  hallmark  of  penny^wise 
builders.  During  the  past  15  years  many  a 
forward  looking  designer  has  gone  still  fur- 
ther, developed  for  prefabrication  a  so-called 
mechanical  core  containing  all  or  most  of  a 
house's  utilities.  While  some  of  these  ideas 
reached  the  mock-up  stage,  none  went  into 
production.  Not  until  this  month  will  the 
industry  preview  the  first  majss-produced 
mechanical  core  when  the  Ingersoll  utility 
unit  is  unveiled  simultaneously  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Association 
cf  Home  Builders  in  Chicago  and  at  the  man- 
ufacturers' 12-house  proving  ground  at 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

Prodiiced  by  Ingersoll  Steel  &  Disc  Division 
of  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  the  utility  unit  is  com-  ' 
prised  of  two  major  parts:  (1)  a  factory 
fabricated  core  containing  furnace,  water 
heater,  plumbing,  and  electrical  circuits  and 
(2)  the  fixtures  which  normally  appear  in 
any  well-equipped  kitchen,  laundry,  and 
bathroom  but  which  are  integral  parts  of 
this  smartly  designed  unit. 

Introduction  of  the  utility  unit  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  building  Industry.  It  holds 
significance  for  most  every  branch: 

For  the  builder  it  means  easier,  more  rapid 
construction   and   lower   costs. 

For  the  architect  it  provides  an  economical 
factory-made  design  for  part  of  the  house, 
yet  allows  him  a  free  hand  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  house "s  major  elements. 

For  the  lender  Jt  means  the  writing  of 
larger  mortgages  covering  83veral  built-in 
kitchen  and  laundry  fixtures  which  hereto- 
fore, as  movable  accessories,  have  ordinarily 
been  financed  by  the  relatively  high-cost, 
short-term  loans  of  commercial  banks. 

For  the  prefabricator  of  houses  who  is  will- 
ing to  subcontract  his  utilltieB.  it  may  be 


of  beef  cattle.  My  recollection  of  a  number 
of  years  In  the  range  country  Is  that  prices 
of  cattle  always  rise  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
before  the  new  grass  starts.  Be  that  as  it 
may.  this  has  been  selected  as  a  test  case,  and 
I  should  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  case 
to  take  to  thp  United  States  Supreme  Court 
to  find  out  wnether  the  courts  have  become 
mere  rubber  s lamps  for  executive  action. 
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to  one  of  bis  knottiest  problems. 

In  the  field  has  already  seen  it 

lias  placed  an  order  with  Ingersoll  ) 
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the  new  \inlt  with  Its  factory  as- 

offers  only   the   possibility   of 
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was  to  produce  the  package  of 
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and  assembling  comparable  equip- 

tbe    conventional    manner.      Cer- 

savlng  was  to  be  expected,  reflect - 

which  Ingerscll  will  effect  through 

cf  many  cf  the  units  part«, 

purchase   in  wholesale  lots  cf 

parts,  through  mass  production  of 

core,  through  the  economies   In- 

he  compact  design  of  the  unit  ( less 

si  orter    wiring    circuits,    etc.)     and. 

tqrough  a  streamlined  sales   policy. 

final  pricing  will   depend  on  raw 

cT'sta  and  other  factors  prevailing  at 

if  production,  the  standard  model 

uti  ity  unit  shown  on  these  pages  has 
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of   the    promised    savings   will 
on  to  the  hcuse-buying  public  re- 
seen.     Howeve-,  the  house  buyer 
smaller    monthly    payments, 
the  unit's  component   fixtures, 
clothes    washer    and    refrigerator, 
assembled.   Integral  parts  of  the 
le  house,  and  their  cost  may  there- 
out thin  over  the  term  cf  the 


wnx  HTT  sraini  thts  sruMcx;  src 

WJtLOtMB    WILL    BSKErrr    msT 

eager  for  such   economies,   the 
iind    the   public    must    wait.     Like 
else    being    produced    by    recon- 
istry,  Ingersolls  new  product  can- 
Immedlately.      Eventually. 
B-W  plants  may   be  retooled 
pr()duction,   but    the   one   t)eing   re- 
ill  not  start  mass  production 
However.  Ingersoll  hopes  that 
plant  will   be  turning  out 
month    by  midsummer,  has  vet 
Icn  sights  on   a  target   of  6.0C0 
1M6 
are  that  all  of  this  year's  output 
largr-scale  builders,  for  the  com- 
poli  y  for  the  present  is  to  accept  only 
JO  or  more  units.    There  are  sev- 
rfasons  for  this:   (1)  Such  builders 
position  to  bargain  with  labor, 
ration   of   sales   in  groups  of   at 
I  simplify  the  complicated  prob- 
ing them.    (3>    Mass  sales   and 
ill  facillta*?  mass  production  and 
low^r  costs.    Sometime  In  the  future 
builders  may  enter  the  market,  order 
at  a  time.     Then,  through  his 
individual   who   is    building    a 
also  order  his  utility  unit. 
he  credit  for  the  development  of 
utility  equipment  goes  to  Roy 
and  a  few  ethers.    Among  these 
Designer    Donald    Deskey 
Ingel^oll  retained  last  May  to  assist  In 
production,  and  promotion  of  the 
Deskey  Associates  had  already 
a    prefabricated    utility    package 
nany  respects  to  Ingersoll's.    So. 
yt  the  utility  unit  is  the  result  of 
collaboration     of     Architect 
LfgersoU's  engineers,  and  Deskey's 
by  Partner  Leonard  Keller, 
ibm  product-design  division. 


one 


To  field  test  the  design  and  operation  of 
the  utUlty  \mlt,  to  demonstrate  its  flexibility 
and  to  create  a  full  scale  &howToom  for  the 
new  merchandise,  Ingersoll  last  summer  com- 
missioned eight  architects  to  design  12  bouses 
of  various  styles,  Bize:>.  and  costs,  then  built 
them  In  Kalamazoo.  The  project  has  also 
proved  to  t>e  a  much  headlined  Introduction 
to  IngeraoUs  grand  promotional  campaign. 
In  these  days  of  slim  pickings,  the  mere  com- 
pletion of  12  new  houses  would  make  head- 
lines anywhere:  designed,  as  they  are.  by  some 
of  the  country's  leading  architecu,  the?e  12 
win  command  Nation-wide  attention.  Never 
before  have  there  been  built  side  by  side  the 
houses  of  such  exoerts  as  Dow.  Harris.  Keck. 
Stone.  Stubblns.  Wills,  and  Tost,  Less  known 
but  most  familiar  with  the  utility  unit.  Archi- 
tect  Lankton  designed  three  more. 

All  these  purposes  and  promotional  ad- 
vantages  were  In  the  minds  of  publlclty-wise 
Donald  Deskey  Associates  when  they  ing- 
gested  such  an  architectural  project  to  Inger- 
soll. While  Deskey  was  selecting  the  big- 
name  architects.  Ingersoll  purchased  10  acres 
In  a  partially  developed  section  of  Kala- 
mazoo, appointed  a  construction  superintend- 
ent from  his  staff  of  engineers  and  designated 
local  MiUer  Davis  Cj.  as  general  contractor. 
Deskey  had  no  difficulty  lining  up  his  archi- 
tects at  a  flat  fee  cf  $2,000  each.  At  the  same 
time  Landscape  Architect  Michael  Raptiano, 
of  the  firm  of  Clark,  Rnpuano  and  HcUeran, 
was  commissioned  to  develop  the  site  plan, 
locate  the  houses,  and  beautify  the  scmbtoy 
lots. 

Major  requirement  given  th-  -rts  was 

that  they  "demonstrate  the  fle\  f  small 

hoiiw  destsfn  around  a  utility  core  and  that 
they  •publicize  the  utility  unit  by  presenting 
It  m  houws  designed  with  broad  consumer 
appeal  and  sales  potential."  Eich  architect 
was  Instructed  not  to  exceed  a  certain  sales 
price  based  upon  an  average  cost  per  cubic 
foot  which  put  the  houses  within  the  prewar 
M  000  to  M.SCO  bracket. 

When  completed  this  month,  the  hcuies 
will  be  rented  to  Ingersoll  emplovees.  In- 
cluding President  Ingersolls  son'  Robert, 
works  m.'inager  of  the  company's  Kalamazoo 
plant.  Other  tenants  Who  are  particularly 
well  qualified  to  study  the  operation  of  the 
bouasa  and  their  utility  unit.s  are  Ingersolls 
chief  engineer  and  his  home  economics 
expert. 

While  these  tests  are  under  wav.  the  houses 
wUl  be  used  to  a  limited  extent  as  a  show 
room  In  which  the  utility  units  will  be  dem- 
onstrated to  Invited  builders.  However,  most 
builders  will  have  already  s.en  the  new 
product  and  lU  application  in  the  Kalamazoo 
houses,  for  the  manufacturer  is  devoting 
IMO  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  a  compre- 
hensive display  at  thU  months  convention 
of  the  National  A.ssoclatlon  of  Home  Builders 
at  Chicago.  There  the  Nation's  leading  house 
builders  will  see  elaborately  detailed  models 
of  the  Kalamazoo  houses,  walk  around  a  full- 
size  installation  of  the  utility  unit,  examine 
an  exploded  display  of  Its  component  parts 
and  take  away  with  them  a  brochure  showing 
use  of  the  unit  In  38  additional  house  de- 
signs. 

Builders  who  mis.s  the  r  i»  may 

soon  see  a  similar  demons! :  .irown 

localities,  for  Ingersoll  now  contemplates  put- 
ting the  show  on  the  road.  And.  before  long 
they  will  be  able  to  see  the  real  thing,  for 
build.»rs  throughout  the  country  will  soon  be 
moving  utility  units  into  their  new  houses 
Kven  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  and 
Kalamasoo  displays,  Ingerscll  had  a  sizable 
backlog  of  orders  from  large-scale  builders 
who  have  been  sold  by  the  utility  unit's  ad- 
vance publicity. 

The  houses  shown  are  among  the  very  first 
of  the  postwar  crop.  This  fact  alone  gives 
them  unusiial  atgnlflcance:  but  they  happen 
also  to  be  good  designs,  noteworthy  for  their 
Intelligence,  honesty,  and  realism.  They  were 
conceived  whUe  the  war  was  still  raging  and 


begun  as  soon  as  it  was  finUhed.  They  thus 
necessarily  reflect  the  grim  realities  of  build- 
ing today.  But  that  they  exist  at  all  is  a 
tribute  to  Ralph  Gulley  who — as  head  of 
Deskey's  Architectural  Division— bad  the 
task  of  Integrating  and  coordinating  the 
work  of  the  many  speclallsu  Involved.'  The 
houses  as  finished  reflect  this  process.  At 
every  stage  of  tlielr  development  they  were 
reviewed  by  the  Deekey  office,  by  Ingersoll's 
purchasing  department  and  production  men. 
Many  of  the  changes  which  resulted  were 
aimed  at  better  adapting  the  houses  to  their 
lots  and  relating  them  to  each  other.  Other 
modifications  were  sometimes  involved.  Re- 
viewing the  original  designs,  Mr.  Ingersoll 
suggested  that  "the  group  as  a  wbole  should 
stick  closer  to  the  middle  of  the  road  If  we 
are  to  meet  the  preferences  of  a  large  enough 
number  of  people  to  'sell'  the  hotises  and  the 
unit"  At  the  same  time,  however.  It  was 
wisely  suggested  that  each  design  Include 
"some  unique  feature  which  would  attract 
attention  and  serve  as  a  talking  point  for 
publicity. ' 

Never  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  the  small  house  which  offered  the 
largest  potential  market  for  bis  unit,  Inger- 
soll kept  the  houses  small — they  range  In 
size  from  8.2C0  to  18.400  cubic  feet,  and  would 
cost  from  M.eM  to  $12,300  to  duplicate  based 
on  an  average  estimated  cost  of  about  75 
cenu  per  cubic  foot.  Since  they  arc  designed 
for  national  publicity,  they  wisely  cover  a 
wide  range  of  gee  graphic  considerations  and 
stylistic  preferences.  The  various  installa- 
tions of  the  unit  were  deliberately  varied; 
some  bum  oil.  others  gas:  heating  capacity 
varies  widely:'  they  use  various  methods  of 
distributing  the  heated  air.  including  George 
Fred  Kecks  radiant  floor  system:  all  four 
variations  of  the  standard  units  plan  are 
demonstrated;  one  unit  is  on  the  second  floor 
and  me  unit  is  expanded  with  auxiliary 
equipment  to  form  a  custom  kitchen. 

D?spite  theee  variations,  however,  the 
houses  have  many  qualities  in  common— not 
least  of  which  Is  the  ease  with  which  they 
absorb  Mr.  Ingersoll's  new  utility  unit.  On 
that  count,  he  can  consider  his  experiment 
already  successful.  For  all  the  houses  prove 
that  the  unit  neither  limits  the  designer's 
imagination  nor  freezes  the  floor  plan  cf  his 
hoiises. 


Letter  From  Frederick  C.  Schmidt 
EXTEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATn'ES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  rarely  been  my  prac- 
tice to  Introduce  letters  into  the  Con- 

'  Other  personnel  of  the  Deskey  Associates 
who  have  been  re8p>onsible  for  important 
phases  of  the  development  program  are: 
Prank  S.  Bache,  construction  and  research: 
Clifford  B.  Curtis,  architect,  architectural 
coordinator:  Dwlght  LaBarre.  product  de- 
sign engineering:  Harold  E  Leeds,  architec- 
ture and  house  models:  Walter  H.  Smith, 
house  decorating  and  furnishings.  Deskey's 
consultants  were:  A.  Lawrence  Kocher.  archi- 
tect: Prof  Richard  M  Bennett.  Tale  School 
of  Architecture:  Dr.  Elaine  Knowles,  home 
economist.  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

»Heat  loss  compuutlons  in  the  12  houses 
range  from  32,290  B.  t.  u.  to  101.105  B.  t.  u., 
with  all  estimates  based  on  a  temperature  of 
10^  Fahrenheit  and  a  10  mlle-per-hour  wind. 
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CRESSiONAL  RECORD  whlch  coHie  to  mc 
fiom  conslituents,  I  feel  this  letter 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Congressional  Record  to  be 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents 
that  has  ever  come  to  my  desk. 

Certainly  it  is  a  most  fundamental 
thinR  and  touches  the  very  heart  of  the 
national  question  with  which  this  Con- 
gress labors  today  I  urge  that  every 
reader  of  th.  Congsessional  Record,  and 
particularly  the  Members  of  Congress. 
leau  this  letter  signed  by  Frederick  C. 
Schmidt,  of  Kong.sberg,  N.  Dak.: 

KONCSPERC,  N  Dak  .  Februarx/  28.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Charles  R.  Robertson. 

Wastiington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  I'm  a  farmer,  or  try- 
ing to  be.  alter  serving  S'j  years  in  Uncle 
Sam's  Navy.  I  had  to  sell  my  machinery 
and  rent  my  land  when  the  draft  took  me 
and  now  I  cant  get  any  replacements  so 
have  to  stand  like  a  beggar  at  my  dad's 
door.  This  is  bad  enough  but  to  stand  here 
and  watch  the  almost  childish  goings-on  in 
Wa.shington  Is  too  much. 

What  is  the  matter?  Why  doesn't  some- 
body grab  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  get 
rolling?  Why  are  these  strikes  permitted 
to  go  on  In  a  mad  rush  toward  either  an- 
archy or  Communism?  How  many  men 
actually  belong  to  these  unions  and  want 
these  strikes?  Not  the  majority,  I'm  sure. 
Since  when  does  a  man  have  to  ask  some- 
body or  pay  for  the  right  to  work?  But 
behind  all  this  stands  our  Government  sup- 
porting lock-outs  and  labor  trouble  with  its 
ridiculous  prlce-flxlng  schemes  and  the  OPA, 

The  word  wa.s  "to  hold  the  line"  but  who 
Is  breaking  through  in  the  greatest  game  cf 
power  politics  ever  heard  of?  Labor,  or  more 
aptly,  labor  racketeers  Of  course,  the  blame 
does  not  all  lie  there  but  OPA  can  certainly 
claim  the  lion's  share.  Yes.  OPA  and  those 
advocates  of  price  fixing  and  Government 
control  who  are  nothing  but  Communists 
under  the  fkin  and  are  out  to  abolish  our 
system  of  free  and  competitive  enterprise. 

I  ask  you:  What's  the  use  of  more  econom- 
ical methods  or  mass  production  or  any  other 
fruits  of  our  competitive  system  If  a  man, 
or  business,  cannot  thereby  Increase  his 
profits  and  better  his  income?  We  might 
nil  Just  as  well  go  back  to  the  Stone  Age 
If  Government  is  going  to  stand  there  and 
tell  a  man  how  to  do  everything.  Govern- 
ment should  act  as  mediator  and  conciliator 
bvit  not  as  owner  and  operator  and  as  the 
over-all  "big  boss." 

We  need  production  and  we  won't  get  It 
until  the  shackles  Imposed  by  dictatorial 
Government  are  removed.  If  the  line  Is  to  be 
held  then  hold  It  or  el.se  let  It  go  evenly 
Jill  around  and  none  of  this:  here-but-not- 
thoie  stuff. 

As  to  peacetime  conscription,  I  am  unal- 
terably opposed  to  it.  To  lessen  the  period 
of  service  or  change  the  age  doesn't  change 
the  principle  a  doggone  bit.  What  place  has 
conscription  In  a  democracy  among  freemen? 
I  thought  we  just  fought  a  war  to  get  rid  cf 
Just  such  things — or  was  It  to  free  others  but 
enslave  ourselves?  Its  nothtng  but  the  effort 
of  power-minded  men  to  hold  themselves  up 
by  holding  somebody  else  down. 

Why  isn't  the  service  made  attractive  and 
decent  enough  so  a  respectable  man  can  Join 
up  without  apologizing?  Why  does  a  man 
have  to  assume  the  status  of  a  salaried  con- 
vict to  be  in  the  service?  I  know:  I  was 
there.  Abolish  special  privileges  for  officers 
with  its  caste  system  and  reconstitute  the 
service  on  the  order  of  the  plan  proposed  by 
former  Brig.  Gen.  H.  C.  Holdridge. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  British  gift-loan  be- 
cause who  made  us  Santa  Claus  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  Britain  Isn't  a  democracy 
an:  how  and  never  gave  anybody  any  freedom 


until  she  had  to  and  besides,  who  comes  first: 
The  Brltlih  or  American  veterans? 

I  do  not  ask  for  any  gift  or  bonus  from 
our  Government:  In  fact.  I  believe  these  gifts 
and  doles  are  breaking  down  the  moral  fiber 
of  our  country.  All  I  ask  is  that  we  be 
offered  as  a  loan  what  Is  being  given  to  for- 
eigners, namely,  money  at  l-^ -pet cent  inter- 
est. 

Tli:s  get-s<jmethlng-for-nothing  attitude, 
fostered  by  the  Roosevelt  administration,  is 
mainly  responsible  right  now  for  all  these 
strikes.  People  got  the  Idea  that  they  can 
eat  without  working  and  OPA  and  Govern- 
ment certainly  do  nothing  to  disprove  that 
theory. 

Another  thing  is  this  atomic  bomb.  "Turn 
It  over  to  a  civilian  commission,"  they  say. 
What  for?  Do  we  intend  to  hand  over  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  all  our  other  military  se- 
crets? There  is  Just  as  much  sense  in  the  for- 
mer as  the  latter  or  vice  versa.  Or  don't  we 
trust  ourselves  with  so  powerful  a  weapon?  I 
can  well  believe  so  when  I  see  ail  the  stirring 
we  are  doing  in  Spain  and  Argentina.  There 
will  be  Just  one  result  in  that — we'll  have 
made  some  more  enemies. 

Thanking  you  lor  your  kind  attention,  and 
hoping  that  for  once  you  have  a  clear-cut 
statement  of  a  citizen's  views,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

FREDESICK   C.   SrHMIDT. 

P.  S — Would  like  to  include  here  my  Idea 
of  the  solution  to  the  labor-manEgement 
problem. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  business  doesn't 
organize  on  a  profit-sharing  basis  with  the 
employees  as  partners  and  shareholders  in 
the  company.  I  know  this  has  been  done 
in  several  instances  and  I've  never  heard  of 
labor  trouble  in  these  companies.  This  sys- 
tem simply  eliminates  the  two  camps  of  labor 
and  management,  making  one  of  the  whole 
works.  Profit  for  one  is  gain  for  the  other, 
making  common  cause  and  interest.  Labor 
racketeers  have  tough  sledding  in  such  a 
set-up. 


Can  an  Isolationist  Change  His  Spots? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  heretofore  granted,  I 
am  extending  my  remarks  by  including 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  of  recent  date,  en- 
titled "S'tate  of  the  Nation." 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  and 
emphasize  what  Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  has  to  say 
with  respect  to  the  trend  toward  isola- 
tionism. There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
in  what  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  of 
Vermont,  is  quoted  as  having  said  with 
respect  to  the  "undertow  pulling  the 
United  States  back  to  isolationism  and 
extreme  nationalism."  The  truth  of  that 
statement  is  evidenced  by  the  corre- 
spondence which  crosses  my  desk  and  by 
the  position  taken  by  a  great  many  peo- 
ple who  ought  to  know  better. 

The  truth  of  it  is,  as  somebody  has  well 
said: 

No  man  can  lift  himself  up  by  pulling  at 
his  bootstraps.  The  leopard  cannot  change 
his  spots  nor  the  Ethiopian  his  skin.    Nor 


can  a  man  change  his  own  Innate  nature. 
Nor  can  one  man  change  the  nature  of  any 
other. 

The  failure  to  learn  this  physiological  fact 
is  responsible  for  the  failure  of  many  re- 
form measures  that  have  been  devised  by 
men  and  governments.  Human  nature, 
whatever  it  is  defined  to  be,  is  stamped  upon 
the  very  fabric  and  constitution  of  every 
man  when  he  is  born.  He  inherits  it  from 
his  ancestors,  as  the  leopard  does  his  spots 
and  the  Ethiopian  his  skin.  The  fact  that 
the  Ethiopian  maiden  camouflages  her  skin 
with  cosmetics  does  not  change  the  real  na- 
ture of  the  skin.  A  person  may  change  his 
conduct,  and  often  does,  but  that  does  not 
change  his  human  nature. 

As  long  as  human  beings  retain  their  hu- 
man nature  they  would  save  themselves 
and  disappoint  both  God  and  man. 

If  professional  reform  organizations  and 
civil  authorities  could  ever  learn  that  it  Is 
impossible  for  human  beings  to  change  hu- 
man nature  they  would  save  themselves 
much  grief  and  disappointment. 

We  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that 
we  cannot  legislate  to  change  human 
nature. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  the 
article  to  which  I  have  referred,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

state  of  the  nation 
(By  RoEcoe  Drummond) 

Washington. — In  the  United  States  Con- 
gress today  there  are  politicians  who  are  toy- 
ing and  tampering  with  the  Nation's  security.. 

No  one  expects  or  necessarily  wants  Con- 
gress to  do  everything  which  the  administra- 
tion recommends,  even  in  the  nonpolitical 
field  of  national  security.  But  when  Con- 
gress does  virtually  nothing  which  the  ad- 
ministration a"^ks  in  behalf  of  the  armed 
services — and  keeps  on  doing  nothing — it's 
time  to  look  around  for  the  reason.  It's 
politics,  politic.'^,  politics:  no  matter  how  you 
spall  it,  it's  politics. 

Three  vital  issues  of  military  policy  remain 
unresolved,  and  one  of  the  controlling  rca- 
scns  is  that  Congress  has  its  eye  stolidly  fixed 
on  the  coming  elections.  It  doesn't  want  to 
waft  the  slightest  disturbing  breath  over  the 
electorate:  it  doesn't  want  to  do  anj'thing 
controversial  which  might  affect  a  single 
vote:  let  other  decisions  wait,  and  while  they 
wait  America  grows  weaker  as  the  world  grov.-s 
more  troubled  The  issues  which  are  thus 
delayed  are  these: 

1.  Extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act 
6o  that  the  United  States  Army  will  have 
sufficient  men — until  they  can  be  obtained 
by  voluntary  recruitment — to  carry  out  the 
Nations  long-term  occupation  tasks  in  Ger- 
many and  Japan  and  adequately  garrison  its 
outlying  defense  bases. 

2.  Enactment  of  a  universal  military-train- 
ing program  so  that  the  United  States  will 
at  all  times  have  quickly  available  an  ade- 
quate reserve  of  trained  forces  to  help  meet 
any  emergency. 

3.  A  decision  on  whether  the  Nation's 
armed  services  will  be  strengthened  or  weak- 
ened by  being  administratively  merged  into 
a  single  department  of  national  defense,  as 
urged  by  the  President. 

Obviously  there  can  be  an  honest  diver- 
gence of  Judgment  over  these  proposed 
measures,  but  when  nothing  positive  is  being 
done  about  any  of  them,  a  simple  difference 
of  opinion  is  hardly  an  adequate  explana- 
tion. A  definite  decision  one  way  or  the 
other — and  Congress  doesn't  even  want  to 
do  this  because  action  either  way  might  of- 
fend a  voter  somewhere — is  better  than  de- 
lay and  default. 

Several  questions  need  to  be  pondered 
thoughtfully  before  any  of  these  three 
measures  of  national   security   are   rejected. 

Will  a  weak  America  or  a  strong  America 
contribute   most   to   keeping   the   world  at 
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/  fter  World  War  I.  the  United  States 

nillitary    training,    dismantled     Its 

Ik  a  let  of  its  Navy.     D!d  American 

realuaeas  In  the  thirties  dlsrxjurage 

World  War  II? 

certain  that  any  future  aggression 

push-button  push-over?     Or  must 

the  caretuUy  calculated  posslbill- 

tf^mtc  energy  are  clear,  do  whatever 

necessary,    including    military 

to    be    ready    for    future    military 

we  safely  risk  the  Nation's  se- 

even  the  best  guesses  as  to  what  fu- 

ion  ml^ht  be  like?    Don't  we  need 

foot  on  the  ground  while  both 

the  horizon  of  natural  scientific 
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not    either    publicly    revise    our 
C(  mmitments — such    as    the    long- 
inn  of  Germany  and  Japan — or 
equip  our  armed  forces  with   the 
carry  out  those  commitments? 
Wakkcn  R.  Austin  of  Vermont,  who 
to  knew  what  he  is  talking  about, 
vrote  to  a  friend:  "I  feel  a  tremen- 
pulllng  the  United  Slates  back 
on    tnd    extreme    nationalism.      It 
dlfflcult  now  than  It  was  during: 
o  overcome  this  undertdw.    Yet,  It 
surmounted  ' 
Mnple  evidence  to  support  S3na- 
.s    appraisal      The    Congressmen 
mobt   isolationist   before   the   war 
the  most  active  In  opposing  meas- 
the  Nation  the  military  strength 
share  In  malntainit.g  the  peace. 

e  really  believe  that  America  in- 

vants  to  go  back  on  Its  world  com- 

but    tb?     undertow    of    isolation 

X  understood  to  be  met.     It  is  the 

1  ndertow  which,  with  deep  Insight 

orklngs  of  the  human  mind.  Paul 

sed  the  Romans  about: 

good  that  I  would  I  do  not:  but 
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1  islght  and  ;.dvlce  is  pertinent  today 
the   undertow   of  isolation   in  Con- 
ply  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  ccn- 
nonpartisau  decisions  Congress  a!- 
made  in  behalf  of  world  peace  and 
role  in  maintaining  it. 
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RjOGEHS    of    New    York.      Mr. 

seldom  do  I  take  the  time  of 

to  present  matters  of  grave 

to    the    Nation,    for    we    have 

ing  Members  on  both  sides 

who   are   authorities   and 

qualified   to   present  the   argu- 

or  against  any  given  Issue. 
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But  the  events  of  time  have  necessi- 
tated that  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  can  assist  in  law  making  that  will 
prevent  total  chaos  in  our  Nation  step 
forward  and  speak  his  mind,  as  it  now 
seems  that  only  in  this  way  can  we  all 
more  or  less  assist  each  other  in  formu- 
lating ideas  which  may  be  the  means  of 
checking  inevitable  disaster. 

America  will  soon  have  furnished 
20.000. OCO  men  and  women  in  the 
seivice  of  both  world  wars  the  meaas 
or  excuse  for  disj.atisfaction  and  unrest, 
not  menticnir.g  the  ideal  psychological 
environment  for  human  mist)ehavior. 
Naturally;  we  do  not  purposely  engage 
in  wars  to  cause  these  conditions,  but 
wars  do  have  the  verj-  unfortunate  habit 
of  bringing  in  its  wake  home-front  dis- 
asters. 

I  regret  to  say  that  of  late  I  have  been 
plajoied  with  one  persistent  question 
which,  without  a  doubt,  ha^  been  a.sked 
every  Member  of  Congress.  Letters,  tele- 
phone calls  and  wires  have  continually 
been  hounding  me  with  urgent  requests 
for  an  answer  to  this  vital  question: 
■'When  can  I  get  into  a  veteran^."  hospital 
for  treatment?  Why  must  I  wait  until  I 
develop  a  fatal  disease  before  the  vet- 
erans' hospitals  can  accommodate  me 
with  a  bed?  ' 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  that.  In  the  past, 
veterans  of  wars  have  been  treated  in 
hospitals  which  were  unfit  even  for  those 
who  were  paying  a  debt  back  to  society 
for  some  crime  they  had  committed. 
Records  show,  without  a  question  of 
doubt,  that  this  Government,  regardless 
of  blp.me.  did  foster  a  system  of  veteran 
hospitalization  which  cp.used  great  con- 
troversy and  shock  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  also  true-that  steps  and  measures 
were  taken  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  la.^t 
Veterans'  Administration  by  this  new  Ad- 
ministration end  that,  with  proper  guid- 
ance and  help  from  an  intelligent  Con- 
gress the  veterans  of  this  late  war  will 
not  have  to  go  t)egging  for  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

This  has  the  earmarks  of  digging  up  an 
old  dead,  "lame  duck."  However,  it  may 
well  5erve  to  prove  that  opinions  of  cer- 
tain well-meaning  groups  sometimes  are 
the  direct  cause  of  chaos.  During  the 
crisis  of  World  War  I  hospitalizj;tion.  the 
Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization  in  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  entertained  the 
philosophy  that  the  peak  of  veterans 
hospitalization  would  be  about  1957. 
Meaning  to  say  that  at  middle  age  the 
veteran  would  fail  in  health,  and  only 
then  should  he  be  treated.  This  also 
means  that  this  Government  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  prevention  of  health  failure 
is  of  no  importance  and  that  only  at 
death's  door  should  we  begin  to  treat 
disease.  Perhaps  it  Is.  then,  no  wonder 
that  we  have  such  a  shortage  of  medical 
science  and  care  for  our  economy.  If 
this  philosophy  is  to  be  used  again,  and 
from  the  reports  I  have  received  It  Is 
Indicated  that  it  will,  then  again  shall 
we  hear  the  cries  of  Inadequate  hospital 
care  of  our  national  heroes. 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley  testified  in  sub- 
stance to  the  committees  of  Congress, 
quote: 

They  say  the  peak  of  hoapiUlizaUon  will 
be  reached  atwut  1870. 


This  again  means  that  only  when  our 
veteran  is  strick^^n  with  a  fatal  disease. 
Will  h?  be  able  to  reach  a  veterans"  hospi- 
tal bed. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  and  wish  that 
every  veteran  of  this  war.  after  having 
been  treated  so  marvelously  by  the  Army 
and  NPA'y  medical  personnel,  will  never 
require  urgent  hospitahzation.  However, 
since  this  is  just  a  wish  and  there  is  and 
wili  b?  more  so  tin  urgent  need  for  veter- 
ans' hcspitalization.  I  am  now  asking  this 
Congress  to  fecc  the  isjue  with  facts  and 
reality  and  to  pass  legislation  now,  which 
will  once  and  for  all  take  care  of  this  most 
vital  need — the  first  charge  of  the  Nation. 

These  are  the  facis:  In  spite  of  the 
precauiionary  measures  by  the  selective- 
service  medical  e?caminers  to  isolate  med- 
ically unfit  inductees.  It  is  estimated,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  medical  disability  dis- 
charges, that  approximately  one  million 
and  a  half  veterans  have  broken  down  in 
health,  due  to  the  rigors  of  war.  There 
is  no  wpy  of  knowing  the  extent  of  future 
break-downs  among  the  millions  of  other 
veterans  now  discharged,  ser/ing  and  go- 
ing to  ser\'e.  We  must  be  prepared  for 
any  eventuality  and  this  preparedness 
means  that  we  must  build  now  the  system 
of  hospitals  and  medical  corps  needed  to 
operate  them  to  take  care  oi  at  least  300,- 
000  bedridden  veterans  at  one  time,  all 
the  time. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  an  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure, 
so  why  should  we  not  admit  that  it  is 
wiser  to  prevent  total  disabihty  by  cor- 
recting minor  ills  which,  in  the  past,  have 
not  been  cause  enough  for  warranting  a 
bed  for  this  so-called  miner  ailment. 
The  Army  and  Navy  carry  out  the  policy 
of  treating  diseases  in  their  early  stages 
in  order  not  only  to  send  a  human  out 
into  the  civil  world  again  in  good  health 
but  mainly  to  put  back  into  the  Treasury 
money  that  would  have  gone  out  for  total 
disability.  It  is  strange  that  no  other 
branch  of  this  same  Government  has  the 
foresight  to  visualize  this  gigantic  but 
simple  method  of  high  finance:  Save  a 
human  today  and  save  the  Treasury  pay. 

I  do  not  want  to  draw  swords  with  the 
wonderful  medical  advisers  to  our  Gov- 
ernment officials,  or  whoever  else  puts 
the  ideas  through  that  have  been  the 
stand-by  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tions function,  but  I  do  want  to  wake  up 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
complication  has  replaced  simplicity  and 
that  the  result  has  been  chaos,  not  only 
in  veterans'  affairs  but  also  In  other  na- 
tional affairs. 

In  this  reference.  I  mean  to  say  that 
right  after  the  last  war  it  took  Edward 
Hines,  a  civilian  lumberman  and  builder 
from  Maywood,  111.,  to  take  his  old  speed- 
way apart  and  use  the  materials  to  build 
what  is  today  the  outstanding  show  place 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Why  is 
It  necessary  that  a  civilian  mu<t  set  the 
example  for  such  a  wonderful  Govern- 
ment as  ours  to  follow? 

If  I  thought  that  my  colleagues  were 
lending  a  deaf  ear,  I  would  call  upon 
another  Edward  Hines  to  build  a  bigsrer 
and  better  veterans'  hospital  for  our  well 
deserving  veterans.  But  since  we  all 
know  that  the  public  is  clamoring  for 
righteousness  in  behalf  of  the  returning 
veteran,  we  will  not  find  it  necessary  to 
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ask  for  charity,  or  have  to  pay  later  for 
som.cone  else's  idea. 

The  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of  1924, 
as  amended,  provides  for  hospitalization 
of  honorably  discharged  veterans,  even 
though  their  disability  may  not  be  due 
to  service.  This  means  that  every  vet- 
eran has  the  right  to  seek  a  bed  in  a  vet- 
erans' hospital,  regardless  of  the  nature 
of  his  illness,  and  law  demands  that  this 
bed  be  provided,  if  available.  Under 
such  a  law.  we  appear,  on  the  surface,  to 
have  taken  care  of  the  veteran  while,  be- 
neath the  surface,  we  are  Indian  givers. 

Since  the  President  himself  admitted 
to  Congress  that  the  service  men  and 
women  were  used  to  adequate  medical 
care  in  the  service  and  that  they  would 
expect  the  same  continuous  care  in  civil- 
ian hfe.  then  It  follows  that  this  adequate 
care  must  have  Its  start  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  This  adequate  care 
must  come  from  the  constitutional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  I  have  statistics 
in  my  files  which  prove  l>eyond  a  doubt 
that  we,  the  Government,  must  build  at 
least  200.000  hospital  beds  throughout 
this  Nation.  The  appropriation  of  over 
$448,000,000  for  veterans'  hospitals, 
since  pas.^age  of  the  G.  I.  bill,  is  a  start 
in  the  right  direction.  Without  addi- 
tional substantial  appropriations,  the 
proper  management  of  these  funds  and  a 
law  to  carry  out  a  definite  program,  it  is 
possible  that  billions  will  be  spent  with- 
out achieving  maximum  health  promo- 
tion. 

I.  therefore,  wish  now  to  introduce  an 
all-inclusive  bill  which  will  provide  for 
the  immediate  additional  construction  of 
hospitals  with  bed  capacity  of  57.000. 
^  A1.S0  the  building  of  the  necessary  asso- 
ciated branches  of  medical  service  to 
make  the  Veterans'  Administration  a 
complete  medical  center  within  itself. 
This  medical  center  will  have  its  own  re- 
search laboratories,  medical  flying  corps 
for  quick  transportation  of  serums, 
equipment,  and  patients  from  one  spe- 
cialty to  another.  Also,  this  bill  will  pro- 
Vide  the  Veterans'  Administration  with 
fact-finding  proving  centers  to  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  healing  arts  which 
heretofore  have  not  been  considered. 

There  shall  be  freedom  of  medicine  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  under  this 
■  bill  of  rights.    No  veteran  shall  be  de- 
prived of  his  medical  treatment  if  he  de-  • 
sires  his  choice  of  physician. 

Since  G?n.  Omar  N.  Bradley  has  asked 
for  an  expression  of  our  intentions  and 
disposition  of  veterans'  affairs.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  lay  bare  .some  facts,  figures, 
and  start  the  ball  rolling  that  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  law  and  funds  which 
will  expedite  these  pressing  matters. 

The  greater  part  of  the  research  nec- 
essary to  the  formulation  of  this  bill  has 
been  done  by  the  Victors  Adjustment  Or- 
ganization. Inc.,  a  national  research 
group,  through  its  president,  Mr.  Straude 
E.  Wiseman,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Wi.seman 
has  been  actively  interested  in  veterans' 
affairs  ever  since  the  close  of  World  War 
I  and  was  for  6  years  with  the  Veterans* 
Administration  at  Hines.  111.,  an  assistant 
to  thj  manager  of  that  facility,  the  finest 
in  the  Administration. 

The  crying  need  for  an  over-all  inclu- 
sive program  to  meet  the  health  needs  of 


our  huge  influx  of  new  veterans  is  only 
sharpened  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Wiseman's 
reseai-ch  and  his  knowledge  of  the  money 
and  health  which  v.as  wasted  beyond  re- 
covery by  the  slowness  with  which  the 
needs  of  World  War  I  veterans  was  met. 
Something  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, of  that  we  are  well  aware,  but 
we  have  not  made  our  plans  big  enough 
to  meet  the  need  and  they  are  not  being 
acted  upon  with  enough  dispatch.  The 
Congress  must  prove  to  the  people  of  the 
Nation  it  is  able  to  completely  care  for 
the  health  of  its  victors. 

In  an  address  at  Chicago  at  the  na- 
tional convention  of  the  American  Legion 
on  S3ptember  19,  1944,  Henry  Ford  2d 
said  in  speaking  of  the  days  following 
World  War  H: 

They  will  be  days  when  we  must  concen- 
trate all  our  combined  efforts  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  our  men  returning  from 
service.  They  will  be  days  when  everything 
must  take  second  place  to  help  these  men 
regain  physical  health  and  their  mental 
happiness. 

Need  I  tell  you  those  days  are  here? 


Ten  Homeless  GI's  Look  to  Congress 
for  Help 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEX.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  telegram  from  10  war  veterans 
in  Port  Dix.  N.  J.  This  telegram  con- 
tains only  16  words — probably  because 
these  boys  do  not  have  the  money  to 
spend  for  five-  and  six-hundred-word 
telegrams  to  us,  such  as  those  we  receive 
from  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards — but  these  16  words,  in 
their  stark  simplicity,  express  far  better 
than  the  thousands  of  euphoneous 
phrases  the  desperate  need  of  our  re- 
turning youngsters  for  houses. 

Por  the  benefit  of  the  Members  I 
should  hke  to  include  in  the  Congres- 
sional  Record   what   10   homeless   GI's 

have  to  say: 

Fort  Dix,  N.  J. 
Congressman  Patman: 

We  fought  for  decent  homes.  Don't  let 
business  as  usual  lobbyists  take  them  away 
from  us. 

Ten  Homeless  GI's. 


Farm  Crisis  in  New  Jersey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
group  of  our  American  people  are  more 
patriotic  than  our  New  Jersey  farmers. 
They  have  never  failed  our  Republic  In 
time  of  peace  or  war.    Their  contribu- 


tion to  victory  in  World  War  n  has  been 
outstanding. 

Today  New  Jersey's  farmers  are  wor- 
ried and  they  have  cause  to  be.  It  Is  be- 
cause of  the  feed  shortage  for  farm  ani- 
mals and  the  situation  is  now  so  serious 
that  poultrymen  are  disposing  of  an  un- 
warranted number  of  laying  fowls  and 
the  State  milk  authorities  report  milk 
production  has  been  reduced  to  an 
alarming  degree.  The  New  Jersey  Parm 
Bureau,  which  called  the  crisis  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
several  weeks  ago,  complains  no  action 
has  been  taken  loosing  to  relief  and  he 
contends  quite  properly  the  northeast 
area  should  not  be  called  upon  to  do  more 
than  its  share  in  the  world  food -relief 
program. 

I  know  Mr.  Anderson,  who  heads  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  I  cannot 
help  but  believe  he  will  respond  at  once 
to  the  appeals  of  our  State's  farmers, 
granting  them  every  possible  relief.  He 
knows  the  whole  northeast  area  and,  in 
fact,  the  entire  country,  has  a  tremen- 
dous stake  in  this  matter. 

I  present  communications  I  have  re- 
ceived this  week.  They  describe  the  pic- 
ture in  detail. 

Trenton,  H.  J..  March  1,  1946. 
Hon.  Gordon  Canfiei.d. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Feed  situation  in  New  Jersey  critical.  Un- 
usual heavy  liquidation  of  chickens  now 
taking  place.  We  have  presented  our  case  to 
Secretary  Anderson  but  after  3  weeks  of  con- 
ferring we  can't  see  that  any  progress  »b  being 
made  in  the  solution  of  the  problem.  We 
need  your  help  now.  Detailed  statement 
follows. 

H."W.  VOORHEES. 

President,  New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau.   . 


New  Jersey  Farm  Bureau, 
Trenton,  N.  J..  March  1. 1946. 
Hon.  G03D0N  Canfteld, 
House  Offie  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congheesm.^n  Canfield:  The  alarming 
shortage  of  feed  for  farm  animals  ccnsiitules 
a  serious  threat  to  the  northeastern  dairy  and 
poultry  industries  and  to  future  supply  of 
fresh  milk  and  eggs  for  consumption  in  this 
area.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Northeastern  Gov- 
ernors' Feed  Committee,  held  on  February  11 
in  New  York  City,  representatives  from  Maine 
to  Maryland  reported  that  commercial  feed 
iupplies  in  the  northeast  were  inadequate 
and  would  be  almost  exhausted  in  from 
15  to  30  days. 

Feed  manufacturers  and  local  dealers  re- 
port that  they  are  ui.able  to  purchase  more 
than  a  small  part  of  essential  Ingredients  now 
being  used  because  price  ceilings  make  it 
more  profitable  for  Midwest  farmers  to  feed 
grain  to  hogs  than  to  sell  it  as  grain.  It  is 
true  also  that  with  corn  prices  at  ceUing  since 
October,  it  has  been  largely  impossible  to 
purchase  corn  except  in  a  black  market.  Un- 
less this  situation  is  remedied  promptly  the 
northeastern  dairy  and  poultry  industries  will 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  necessary  reduction  in 
the  numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  New  Jersey  feed 
manufacturers  and  dealers  held  in  Trenton 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  situation  here  In 
the  State  is  very  serious.  Dealers  reported 
their  Inability  to  fill  orders  for  the  poultry- 
men  and  stated  that  In  some  sections  of  the 
State  serious  liquidation  of  flocks  was  al- 
ready taking  place.  Recent  letters  from  farm- 
ers in  different  sections  of  the  State  indicate 
this  to  be  true. 
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Governor  Edge  appointed  a  feed 

to  consider  this  matter.     Certain 

ions  were   made   by  this  com- 

also  by  the  New  Jersey  feed  man- 

and  dealers.    These  recommenda- 

how  the  feed  situation  might  be 

were  called  to  the  attention  of  Un- 

Hutaon  on  February   14.   and 

called  to  Secretary  Ai.derson"s  at- 

Febiuary  19.    It  was  obvious  from 

these  conferences  that  the  Depart- 

i  Lgrlculture  appreciates  the  serlciu- 

sltuatlon  but  apparently  they  ar« 

to  how  It  might  be  corrected. 

ry  18.  Gov.  Walter  E   Edge  wired 

of   Agriculture   Anderson,   as   fol- 
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14  the  northeastern  gover- 

committee   placed   before   Under 

of  Agriculture  Hutson  the  critical 

Ion  in  this  area  and  found  him  la 

1  agreement  with  Its  appralsiil  cf 

situation.     Accordingly.  I  urge 

steps  be  taken  to  bring  about  an 

distribution  of  feed  and  thus  pre- 

nevitable  large-scale  liquldatiou  of 

and  poultry  in  the  Northeast.     If 

should  occur,  this  large  seg- 

pupulatlon  would  be  faced  with 

shortage    of    essential    foods    for 

come." 

no  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
which  would  in  any  way  relieve 
here  In  New  Jersey.     We  have 
possible  means  through   regular 
to  accomplish  this.     We  feel  now 
rail  on  you  for  help.    It  Is  my 
.    that  similar  action   is  being 
till  of  the  Northeastern  State ;.     I 
the    congressional    delegation 
States  is  being  approached  to  the 
they  are  acquainted  w.th  the  sit- 
in  hopes  tliat  they  can  do  some- 
!p  relieve  It. 

that  this  la  a  very  brief  state- 
rernlng  this  very  serious  problem, 
question  in  our  minds,  however, 
something  Is  done  soon  we,  here 
theast,  will  have  to  liquidate  our 
chickens  to  an  extent  far  In  excess 
of  the  country.    We  are  willing. 
present  feed  shortages  and  par- 
view  of  the  situation  in  Europe, 
part  in  the  liquidation  but  we  do 
we  should  b«  asked  to  do  more 
areas. 

Impress  on  you  the  fact  that  this 
lerlous  and  I  am  In  hopes  that  you 
in  making  available  a  larger  supply 
the  New  Jersey  farmers,  at  once, 
truly  yours. 

W.  VOOSMDS. 

Fresuient. 


March  4,  1946. 


BauMswicK.  N.  J 
Canfuld, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

shortage  of   feed   will   force   New 

poijltrymen  to  dispose  of  an  unwar- 

of  laying  fowls  and  greatly 

ifcing  of  replacement  stock.    Gover- 

committee  has  placed  facts  before 

.  inderson  without  results.    We  look 

help.     We  need  It. 

C.  T.  Dabbt. 
^ident.  Sew  Jersey  State  Poultry 
it.  sociation. 


TarNTON.  N.  J..  March  4.  1946. 
CANrni-o. 
Otjlce  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 
ttiatlon  In  New  Jersey  most  critical, 
authority  In  Washington  apparently 
io  anything  about  it     Already  re- 
priciuction  to  an  alarming  de- 
you  help? 

AsTHUm  F.  FOSAK. 

Director  of  Miik  Control. 


lik 


Atlanta  Newspaper  Charges  Selfish  Inter- 
ests Attempting  To  Scuttle  Veterans' 
Housing  Program 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  loni?  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  objective 
journals  of  the  deep  South. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Members  who 
might  have  been  deceived  by  the  propa- 
ganda barrage  directed  against  our"  vet- 
erans' housing  program  by  the  real- 
estate  speculatois.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Concression.u  Recosd  an 
editorial  published  by  that  newspaper  on 
March  1: 

BLOCKING    THE    HOUSING    PIOCSAM 

The  Presldtnfs  housing  program  had 
rough  going  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
yesterday. 

All  indications  are  that  selfish  Interests 
Are  at  work  to  scuttle  the  entire  effort  to 
provide  low-cost  homes  for  veterans. 

Despite  the  fact  that  each  days  delay  is 
costing  the  Nation  3.C00  urgently  needed  ad- 
ditional hou<  lU.  Congress  continues 
to  bicker  anil 

The  housing  msasure  currently  under  &,s- 
cxis:<lnn.  suthorsd  by  the  able  Tezar  »•■ - 
resentatlve  Patman.  would  merely  a 
Federal  Housuig  Administrator  Wilsou  ;\>j*  ; 
to  continue  the  priority  system  whereby 
available  materials  srs  channeled  into  low- 
cost  houses  lor  veterans. 

Tet  It  is  being  indiscriminately  attacked 
as  communistic,  bureaucratic,  and  dictato- 
rial and  Is  the  tarvet  of  as  vicious  an  organ- 
ised pressure  campaign  as  has  recently  been 
seen  on  Capitol  Hill. 

One  can  only  hope  the  Nation's  homeless 
veterans  are  taking  careful  noie  of  the  iden- 
tity <  '  who  are  blocking  action  on  the 
only  •  housing  program  yet  offered. 
One  trusts  they  will  find  It  convenient.  In 
coming  elections,  to  Inquire  of  those  who  so 
vehemently  oppose  the  President's  plan  why 
they  have  not  a  single  altei-native  proposal 
to  submit. 

The  Nation  has  an  obligation  to  the  mil- 
lions of  men  who  laid  down  their  peacetime 
pursuits  to  bear  arms  In  defense  of  otir 
liberties. 

They  must  be  provided  housing  in  the 
quickest,  most  practical  manner.  Those  who, 
for  their  own  selfish  motives,  are  delaying 
the  only  plausible  program  to  accomplish 
this  should  be  called  to  account  for  their 
actions. 


"Let  Us  Begin  Afresh'* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or  UfsuMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Tuesday.  March  5. 1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
with  its  tragic  and  sternly  realistic  epi- 
sodes has  developed  some  of  the  finest 


poetry  In  the  entire  hi.story  of  literature. 
In  the  midst  of  his  exacting  duties  as  a 
private  first  class,  in  Europe.  Jack  H. 
Monnmgcr  of  Ind'anapolis  has  UTltten 
a  poem  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  being 
preserved  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  as  follows: 

irr  cs  Bccm  AncsR 

Let  us  bow  our  heads  In  shnme.  but  keep 
within  our  hearts  the  R.imcr. 

That  makes  our  victories  trulv  ereat. 

As  nations  fall,  as  nations  rise,  let's  show  the 
world  that  we  surmise 

The  truth,  that  still  shall  guide  our  fate 

And  if  we  falter  on  our  wwy  bo;i.uae  of 
wounds  received  in  fray. 

Let  us  fear  not,  for  we  are  men  of  men. 

Let  us  lift  our  heads  with  pride,  and  in  our 

fellow  men  confide. 
That  they  might  reach  their  weakened  goals. 
And  like  the  blast  that  shook  our  world,  so 

peace  could  again  be  unfurled 
We  now  must  forge  ahead  with  self  control. 
And  If  we  are  engulfed  by  fear  and  shirk 

because  our  fate  is  near. 
Let  us  begin  afresh,  and  battle  to  the  end. 

Let  us  hear  the  Voice  we  seek.  Yes  we  are 

strong,  but  we  are  weak. 
For  we  are  fearing  men  of  gathered  ma.ss. 
If  evils  In  our  hearu  still  burn,  we  ask  for 

aid  to  help  us  spurn 
This  element,  that  tends  to  haunt  us  till  the 

last. 
And  If.  In  seeking  for  t^     "     •  '    r.  cur 

way  on  darkest  n;. 
Let  us  repent,  and  dawn  aii*ll  come  again. 

Let  us  again  regain  our  waste  and  send  It 

forth  so  all  might  taste 

'ocd.  though  long  it  has  been  dead. 

if  oMtvtfm  and   wounds   and   faiths. 

still    cannot    make    us    contemplate. 

Then  we  are  lost,  the  same  as  those  w«  have 

misled. 
And  If  we  know  Just  why  we  fall,  let  us  again 

retrace  our  tra;l. 
For   we   are   men   of   men.     "L-t    us    begin 
afresh." 

—Jack  Harris  Monniger. 


Our  Silly  Food  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 
Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gooci 
judgment  and  sound  common  sense  con- 
tained in  the  following  editorial  taken 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Monday. 
March  4.  1946.  concerning  our  present 
silly  policy  of  providing  food  subsidies, 
is  so  applicable  and  pertinent  to  subsi- 
dies in  general,  and  to  the  school-lunch 
subsidy  and  the  proposed  housing  subsidy 
in  particular,  that  I  commend  it  to  the 
thoughtful  consideralion  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House: 

BONUS  ret    HKAVT    SATING 

Every  month  the  Government  pays  $5  of 
the  average  famllys  grocery  b.11.  The  remit- 
tance isn't  made  to  the  housewife  cr  the 
grocer,  but  the  payment  Is  made  Just  the 
same.  The  way  it  works  is  that  the  Treas- 
ury sends  some  money  to  the  Hour  millers 
and  directs  them  to  credit  enough  on  every 
barrel  of  flour  to  reduce  the  price  of  a  loef 
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of  bread  by  a  penny.  Tlie  sugar  people  get 
their  checks  so  that  the  consumer  saves  a 
cent  a  pound.  The  dairy  people  get  a  con- 
tribution of  about  a  cent  for  each  quart  of 
milk.  Other  payments  on  behalf  of  each 
family  are  made  for  meat,  cheese,  and  some 
other  things. 

The  Government  calls  these  subsidy  pay- 
ments. At  the  end  of  a  year  they  amount 
to  about  S2.OC0.COO.0OO.  That  would  average 
t60  a  family  or  85  a  month.  To  get  one's  full 
share  It  Is  necessary  to  eat  Just  the  things 
the  Government  helps  to  pay  for.  In  gen- 
eral, vegetarians  are  out  of  luck.  Those  who 
are  on  a  brcadless  reducing  diet  are  out  a 
p?nny  en  every  loaf  they  don't  eat.  Citizens 
who  are  so  desperately  ill  that  they  cannot 
eat  anything  receive  no  consideration.  To 
g?t  the  most  out  of  the  subsidy  system,  you 
must  buy  only  the  articles  on  which  the 
bounty  Is  paid,  and  at  the  table  let  yourself 
go  with  this  rule  as  a  guide:  The  more  you 
buy  and  the  more  j'ou  eat,  the  more  j-ou  save. 

Playing  favorites  amc.ig  the  victuals  does 
not  become  a  government  A  sick  man  ought 
to  have  as  much  consideration  as  a  well 
one.  Tlie  fair  way  to  pass  around  this  $2,- 
000.000,000  is  to  divide  up  the  money,  and  let 
the  consumer  who  likes  spinach  eat  spinach, 
without  cutting  off  his  benefit  payment. 
Let  the  ration  board  hand  out  a  crisp  new  $5 
bill  to  each  housewife  every  Monday  morn- 
ing. The  ccst  to  the  Treasury  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  at  present.  The  benefit 
to  the  average  family  would  be  the  same. 

Of  course.  If  the  Government  distributed 
the  subsidy  to  the  consumer  to  enable  him 
to  p.ay  lull  price,  instead  of  to  the  producer 
to  enable  him  to  sell  at  a  cut  price,  nobody 
could  pretend  any  longer  that  subsidy  pay- 
ments are  necessary  to  prevent  inflation. 
Anyone  capable  of  a  moment  s  sustained  con- 
centration would  realize  that  subsidies  are 
about  the  most  inflationary  elements  in  the 
whole  economy.  It  is  no  more  inflationary 
to  give  the  consumer  the  money  directly 
than  to  give  it  to  somebody  else  to  pass 
along. 

Selling  food  below  ccst  has  had  conse- 
quences that  could  have  been  foreseen.  De- 
spite record  production  in  1945,  supplies  are 
so  much  reduced  that  the  President  is  or- 
ganizing a  famine  emergency  committee, 
whose  object  is  to  get  people  to  eat  less  and 
Wf3te  lets.  An  administration  which  pays 
a  premium  on  eating,  and  then  appeals  to 
people  to  eat  less  Is  silly  beyond  all  belief. 
Mr.  Hoover  will  have  rendered  the  country 
another  great  service  if  he  enables  Mr.  Tru- 
man to  understand  this. 


Farmers  Union  of  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  considerable  personal 
gratification  that  I  learn  that  the  Cali- 
fornia division  of  the  Farmers  Union 
has  severed  its  relationship  with  the 
National  Farmers  Union.  It  has  been 
apparent  to  me  for  many  years  that  the 
policie.s  of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
under  the  leadership  of  James  G.  Patton, 
were  not  compatible  with  the  policies  of 
the  California  division  of  this  farm 
group.     The  following  communications 


which  I  have  just  received  from  Cali- 
fornia are  self  explanatory,  and  I  com- 
mend them  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

To  Officers.  Executive  Committee,  and  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Annual  Conr-ention  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  Meeting  at 
Topeka,  Kans.,  March  4.  5,  and  6,  1946: 

There  sometimes  cames  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  all  men  and  organizations  when, 
through  lack  of  understanding  of  one  an- 
other's problems,  disagreement  on  policies, 
and  assumption  of  authority  neither  war- 
ranted :ior  authorized,  it  appears  best  for  all 
parties  to  dissolve  the  ties  that  have  bound 
them,  terminating   all  mutual  obligation. 

The  members  of  the  California  division  of 
the  Farmers  Union  are  very  conscious  of  and 
believers  in  the  principle  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

It  now  appears  that  the  off.cials  of  the 
National  Farmers  Union,  denying  these 
principles,  have  during  the  past  few  years 
departed  so  far  from  the  original  objectives 
and  precepts  of  the  founding  of  the  National 
Farmers  Union  that  it  wou'd  be  contrary  to 
all  sense  of  reason,  self-respect,  and  reten- 
tion of  our  liberties,  for  cur  California  union 
to  remain  affiliated  v.'ith  the  national  union. 

Particularly  do  we  point  out  the  denial 
of  the  right  of  California  by  the  national 
union  officials  to: 

1.  Decide  for  Itself  a  position  on  the  Amer- 
ican-Mexican treaty. 

2.  To  state  its  opinion  on  the  160-acre 
land  ownership  limitation  In  the  Central 
Valley  water  project. 

3.  The  right  of  selection  of  its  own  mem- 
bers  with    whom    they    work    and    associate. 

4.  The  right  to  support  cooperative  en- 
terprises of  their  own  choosing. 

5.  The  right  to  have  their  State  officials 
carry  out  projects  and  represent  principles 
that  have  been  Inaugurated  and  determined 
upon  in  membership  meetings,  arrived  at 
after  free  and  open  debate. 

6.  Although  frequently  requested  to  do  so, 
not  once  has  any  of  the  national  officers 
visited  with  the  California  union.  However, 
they  have  had  time  to  come  to  California 
more  than  once  and  meet  with  groups  hostile 
to  the  California  union,  even  to  the  extent 
of  Interesting  paid  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

7.  Last,  the  right  to  state  their  beliefs 
whom  the  national  president  associates  him- 
self in  an  executive  capacity  with  groups  that 
many  of  our  members  believe  are  working 
against  our  American  form  of  government. 

Not  being  able  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
ity of  the  national  union  to  dictate  to  the 
California  union  in  the  above  regard: 

We,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  meeting  in  Newman,  Calif., 
on  Washington's  birthday.  1946.  do  hereby 
present  and  relinquish  to  the  National  Farm- 
ers Union  convention  assembled  In  session  at 
Topeka,  Kans..  March  4,  5,  and  6.  1946.  our 
charter  and  do  In  every  way  proclaim  cur 
Independence  of  and  dlsasscciatlon  from 
what  is  known  as  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Furthermore,  we  request  the  delegates  and 
members  of  said  gathering,  by  suitable  reso- 
lution, to  consummate  such  action. 

We  part  bearing  In  mind  a  very  pleasant 
and  useful  association  with  the  officers  and 
rank  and  file  of  the  national  and  of  the  sev- 
eral State  farms  unions  over  a  period  of  al- 
most half  a  century. 

As  we  have  In  the  past,  we  intend  to  con- 
tinue to  be  of  service  to  California  agricul- 
ture. Any  time  In  the  future  our  policies 
and  views  should  parallel  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  California  farmer,  you  can  count  on  our 
wholehearted  cooperation  and  support. 


Respectfully    submitted    to    the    national 
convention.     ' 

Fred  Talbot.  Fred  Hassler.  M.  N.  Par- 
sons, Joe  Aguiar,  L.  W.  Armstrong. 
Wm.  Grothman,  Ben  Arnhold,  Carl 
Visman.  R.  V.  Garrod,  Tony  Fer- 
reira.  Myrtle  Talbot. 


On  February  14.  1946.  James  G.  Patton. 
president  of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
.suspended  the  charier  of  the  California 
Farmers  Union.  This  action  was  approved 
by  the  national  board.  These  charges  are 
not  substantiated  by  facts,  consequently. 
Fred  Talbot,  chairman  cf  the  State  executive 
committee,  called  this  committee  in  session 
on  February  22.  The  committee  unani- 
mously placed  themselves  on  record  as  b?- 
lieving  agriculture  could  be  better  served  by 
the  State  union  withdrawing  frcm  ihs  Na- 
tional. This  has  been  done.  As  a  short 
resume  cf  the  charges  against  the  California 
union  on  which  actifn  was  purportedly 
based,  and  the  State  answer  thereto,  v.ould 
be  Interesting  to  cur  members,  we  present 
the  following  statement  of  national  union 
charges. 

1.  California  accuses  the  national  presi- 
dent of  accepting  prominent  p'.aces  in  the 
CIO-PAC. 

Answer:  California  got  that  information 
from  a  paper  published  in  another  State,  and 
merely  discussed  it.  James  G.  Patton  was 
vice  president  of  the  PAC. 

2.  Accuses  the  California  union  of  statirg 
the  national  union  policies  were  radical  and 
communistic. 

Answer:  California  mersly  stated  what  was 
reported  in  the  national  paper. 

3.  HostJle  to  family  type  farming. 
Answer:  California  Is  and  always  has  been 

favorable  to  the  American  type  family  farm, 
but  Is  In  cpposltlon  to  collectivism  as  applied 
to  farming. 

4.  Opposing  the  Amerlcan-Mcslcan  water 
treaty. 

Answer:  Before  Boulder  Dam  was  com- 
pleted. Mexico  annually  got  750,000  acre-feet 
of  water  from  the  Colorado  River.  Under  the 
new  treaty  with  a  more  even  distribution  over 
the  year.  America  grants  Mexico  1,800,000 
acre-feet  annually  from  the  Colorado.  Mex- 
ico, however,  gives  to  Texas  350.0C0  acre- 
feet  per  annum  from  a  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  water  Mexicans  never  have 
and  could  not  use.  So.  all  told,  Mexico  gets 
1,800.000  acre-feet  annually,  originating  In- 
the  United  States.  Texas  gets  350.000  ecre- 
feet  of  water  from  Mexican  territory.  The 
California  union  did  oppose  that  treaty. 
Patton  favored  it. 

5.  The  State  union  an  appendage  of  the 
State  president. 

Ansv.er:  False,  because  the  State  president 
always  carried  out  the  policies  of  its  members 
as  expressed  at  their  annual  meetings. 

5A.  Accuses  California  of  opposing  the  160- 
acre  limitation  on  land  ownership  under  the 
Central  Valley  water  project. 

Answer:  This  is  an  effort  to  regulate  farm 
acreage  by  bureaucratic  rulings,  a  very  vicious 
procedure. 

6.  California  had  less  than  1,000  bona  fide 
members. 

Answer:  What  Is  a  bona  fide  member? 
Oklahoma  was  one  time  down  to  220.  As 
long  as  the  $500  per  year  was  accepted  by 
the  national  union,  that  has  always,  up  to 
now,  been  sufficient  to  retain  a  charter. 

7.  Refused  to  take  In  persons  eligible  for 
membership  or  authorize  organization  of 
local  unions. 

Answer:  California  differs  with  the  na- 
tional In  regard  to  eligibility.  California 
never  refused  any  eligibles  according  to  the 
California  union  standards. 
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all   advances   for  growth   In 
oi>erate  as  the  persoiial  appendage 
te  president. 
Refer  back  to  No.  5. 

fundamental    objectives   of 
union. 
If  what  the  national  paper  prints 
undamental  objectives  of  the  na- 
lon  most  California  members  can- 
to them.     California  members 
Is    the    national    union    that    has 
the    Farmers'    Union    principles, 
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Calif  amla 
Have  openly  and  publicly  urged  appll- 
membershlp  to  Join  other  unions 
crgsfnlzatlcns. 

Entirely  false,  this  accufatlon  ts 

the  statement  very  properly  asked, 

roll  wish  to  affiliate  with  the  Farm- 

?"    Upon  the  answer  to  this  ques- 

large  degree  depends  acceptance  of 


Ab4ndoned    by   word    and   deed   para- 

the  charter  and  In  lt:j  constltu- 

le  11. 

This  applies  to  membership  qual< 

No   one    yet    has   been    admitted 

fomla  union  who  did  not  believe 

Supreme  Being  and  whose  major  finan- 

interests   were   that  of  farmlni?;. 

R.  V.  Gar«od. 
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OP  REMARKS 

or 


HPN.  FRANK  FELLOWS 

or  IIAIKK 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  March  6.  1946 


W-  FtLLOWS 
leave    U 

RSCORO 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks  in  the 
include  the  following  editorial 

from  thd  Bangor  « Maine*  Daily  News  of 
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prices  to  the  prescribed  line  and 

back  Inflation." 

4mes  a  week,  administration  broad- 

the  public   that,   by  radio.     Ai- 

evefy   day.   administration   spokesmen 

Not  Mr.  Bowles — he  limits  his 

ent.  food,  and  clothes — but  a  whole 

r  fry. 

they  mean? 
they  are  deceived.     And  jo,  surely, 
t  eceiving. 
falters  cause  Inflation: 

abnormal    growth    of   purchasing 

Su<jh  wage- increases  as  augment  that 
at  the  same  time,  augment  both 
costs  and  consumption -demand; 

Abilormal  demand,  or  need,  for  com- 

I  reduction  that  Is  abnormally  be- 
d. 

the  country's  ready-money  sup- 
money."  Is  greater  than  it  was  at 
f  World  War  II.  almost  three  times 
in  1929.    "With  all  that  cash  to 
p^ple  ask.  "why  worry?" 


now 


than 


irhy 


wealtb 

Go  iremment 
Oovei  nment 


the  Increase  Isnt  an  Increase  In 
Becaure.  Instead.  It  is  the  re- 
bond  Issues,  which  ralaed 
debt  to  grotesque  propor- 
Bebause.  while  we  face  a  budget  that 
taAatlonaj  lly  threatens  an  actual  deficit 
■r  than  the  prewar  deficit,  the  Treasury 
can  hold  lown  interest  rates  only  by  infla- 
tionary pr  3cesses. 

The  Presidential  formula  for  wage  raises 
without  I  rice  raises — though  Mr.  Truman 
ccmprcmi  les  somewhat  In  such  matters  as 
•ted — is  leally  a  formula  for  Inflation.     It 


merely  Increases  a  purchasing  power  which, 
relative  to  services  and  commodities,  was  al- 
ready too  great. 

Necessarily,  during  the  war.  production  of 
lasting  ccmmcditles  was  nearly  zero.  Result: 
The  demand  for  them  today  Is  more  than  Just 
abnormal;  It  Is  practically  unprecedented. 
Now  price  control  over  the  manufacture  of 
new  commodities — replacements — Is  danger- 
ously keeping  production  far  below  demand. 

Teachers  of  political  econcmy  must  be 
curious  as  to  what  inspired  idiot  started  the 
administration's  evidently  sincere  belief  that 
we  cinnot  have  Inflation  if  prices  are  kept  at 
a  given  level.  For  the  b-lief.  as  formulated 
by  these  Government  spokesmen,  Is  simply 
not  true. 


Explanation  of  Vote  on  Hoasini;  Bill  Will 
Be  Demanded  by  Homeiess  Ex-Senrice- 
men  and  Citizens 
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Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  notwith- 
standing the  adoption  of  several  amend- 
ments to  the  GI  housing  bill  which  has 
greatly  weakened  some  of  its  provision.*:, 
I  .<Jiall  reluctantly  vote  for  it  on  final 
passage.  I  shall  do  so  in  the  hope  that 
the  body  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
will  restore  the  provisions  of  the  bill  or 
by  further  amendment  will  bring  its 
effect  and  purpose  in  line  with  the  origi- 
nal recommendations  of  that  construc- 
tive and  far-seeing  clBcial,  Mr.  Wilson 
Wyatt.  Housing  Expediter,  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  President  has  thrust  the 
burden  of  relieving  the  critical  situation 
facing  our  homeless  ex-servicemen  and 
citizens  of  our  country. 

It  is  to  be  deplored  that  these  crippling 
amendment:)  have  been  adopted  by  a 
nearly  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republi- 
cans with  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  some 
reactionary  D^^mocrats.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  they  should  vote  against  the 
establishment  of  price  c?llinps  on  build- 
ing materials  and  supplies  and  a  limi- 
tation on  the  cost  of  construction  of 
homes  which  would  insure  the  building 
of  a  home  within  the  financial  means  of 
oiu"  ex-servicemen  and  citizens  who  are 
practically  homeless.  They  are  living 
today  in  crowded  quarters,  in  rooms 
without  adequate  or  proper  facilities,  in 
converted  apartments,  attics,  and  base- 
ments, under  double-up  arrangements, 
all  of  which  do  not  lend  to  decent  or 
healthy  living.  Yet  in  the  face  of  these 
existing  conditions,  which  are  bound  to 
grew  worse  with  the  return  of  additional 
hundreds  cf  thousands  of  veterans,  we 
find,  as  I  have  stated,  the  Republicans 
voting  almost  en  bloc  with  some  reac- 
tionary Democrats  in  denying  them  the 
relief  which  they  so  imperatively  need. 
It  appears  to  me  that  they  are  more 
interested  in  the  builders,  matenal  sup- 
pliers, and  the  real-estate  operators  than 
in  the  ex-servicemen  and  those  of  our 
citiaenry  who  are  without  a  roof  over 
their  heads. 

One  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  these  groups,  supported 


by  one  of  the  worst  organized  lobbies  I 
have  ever  obser\ed  in  my  long  years  of 
service,  have  selfish. y  opposed  the  limit- 
ing provisions  of  the  bill  in  order  to  de- 
rive a  still  greater  profit  at  the  expense 
of  our  ex-servicemen  and  citizens. 

I  again  express  the  hope.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  the  other  Iwdy  will  so  amend  the 
bill  as  to  prevent  gouging  by  selfish 
groups  and  that  a  real  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  our  homeless  ex-service- 
men and  citizen.s  in  this  acute  emergency 
to  obtain  decent  homes  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 


What  Is  the  Le^on? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  €,  1946 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  American  Legion.  I 
noted  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  an 
article  appearing  in  the  American  Le- 
Rion  magazine  entitled  "What  Is  the 
Legion?"  by  Chief  Justice  Robert  G. 
Simmons,  supreme  court.  State  of  Ne- 
braska, and  former  Member  of  this  body. 

I  feel  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  wide 
publicity  and  therefore  have  asked  to 
have  them  extended  in  the  Concression.^l 
Record: 

WHAT    IS    THE    LEGION? 

We  Of  another  war  sometimes  are  asked. 
"What  IS  the  American  Legion?'  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  is  not  a  club,  although  many  of 
its  posts  operate  clubhouses.  It  is  not  a  fra- 
ternal organization,  although  It  offers  the 
fellowship  of  comrades  in  arms.  The  Legion 
IS  a  service  organization.  It  is  the  trustee 
of  a  sacred  responsibility  and  :x)wer.  The 
beneflciaries  of  this  trust  own  the  Legion.  It 
belongs  to  those  men  and  women  who  bear 
on  their  bodies  and  minds  the  marks  of  the 
price  they  have  paid  for  love  of  country. 
It  t>eIongs  to  the  father  and  mother,  the 
widow  and  the  orphans  of  those  for  whom 
there  can  be  no  homecoming.  It  belongs  to 
those  sons  and  daughters  of  ours  who  yet 
serve  America  in  the  far-flung  spaces  of  the 
world.  It  belongs  to  every  man  and  woman 
of  America  who  has  honorably  served  his 
Nation  In  the  armed  forces  While  It  serves 
its  membership  and  these  who  were  of  the 
armed  forces.  It  also  has  a  primary  concern 
In  the  future  of  America,  it  has  offered  and 
will  continue  to  offer  leadership  in  these 
causes  that  promote  the  well-being  of  the 
Nation.  It  seeks  the  cooperation  and  help  of 
every  citizen.  It  belongs  to  the  Nation. 
Those  who  own  It  are  the  beneflclariea  of 
its  service  and  its  strength.  Through  it  we 
who  served  America  In  times  of  war  continue 
to  serve  it  and  each  other  in  time  of  peace. 


Science  and  Our  Future 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  CALIFOHNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1946 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.     M/. 
Speaker,  on  March  5,  1946.  It  was  ny 
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privilege  to  be  present  at  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  40  winners  of  the  fifth  annual 
science  talent  search  competing  for  the 
Westinghouse  science  scholarships. 

I  W8S  lucky  enough  to  be  invited  be- 
cause David  Dill  Cudaback,  17,  of  Napa, 
Calif.,  and  a  son  of  one  of  my  "constitu- 
ents, was  one  of  the  winners. 

The  war  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
science  and  the  development  and  use  of 
the  atomic  bomb  dramatized  science  and 
focused  attention  on  the  part  it  can  play 
in  destruction  and,  by  way  of  contrast, 
what  it  can  do  to  help  us  in  peace. 
These  young  scientists,  who  were  the 
best  out  of  thousands  who  competed, 
typify  for  us  the  scientists  of  the  future. 
They  are  eaper,  bright,  and  ambitious 
young  Americans  who  are  anxious  to 
coniribute  their  talents  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  better  civilization.  We  hope 
their  talents  will  never  be  used  or  re- 
quired for  destructive  purposes  or  for 
that  legalized  murder  we  call  war. 
Tiicy  do  not  want  this  to  happen.  We 
hope  that  the  statesmen  of  the  world — 
who  this  very  hour  are  making  decisions 
and  developing  policies  that  may  develop 
a  woild  of  law  and  peace — will  make 
their  dream  of  a  world  of  peace  and 
harjpinefs  come  true. 

Dr.  E.  U.  Condon,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  a  noted 
scientist,  delivered  a  most  inspiring 
at  this  meeting,  which  I  am  in- 
c  4  in  the.«;e  remarks: 

We  are  met  here  tonight  to  do  honor,  not 
only  to  the  40  boys  and  girls  who  are  the 
winners  in  the  fifth  annual  science  talent 
search  but  also  to  the  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  throughout  our  land  and  throughout 
the  world,  who  are  our  hope  for  the  scientific 
development  of  the  future.  Ycu  40  are 
bright  boys  and  girls.  You  are  therefore 
JntelUijent  enough  to  realize  that  you  are 
fortunate.  Ycu  knew  that  there  are  plenty 
more  of  equal  promise  and  enthusiasm  back 
home  where  you  come  from.  You  know  that 
your  presence  here  docs  not  mean  that  you 
are  already  made  as  scientists.  You  know 
that  It  simply  means  that  you  have  shown 
yourselves  worthy  of  the  support  and  en- 
couragement which  Westinghouse  science 
scholarships   afford. 

And  you  know  that  with  this  support  ycu 
Bcc?pt  a  responsibility  to  work  for  maximum 
self-development  as  creative  scientists  and 
good  citizens. 

The  future  of  science  In  the  world.  Indeed, 
need  give  us  no  concern  if  in  every  land  the 
boys  and  girls  of  eager  intelligence  rompa- 
rable  to  yours  will  be  sought  out  and  given 
the  opportunities  for  growth  which  await 
you.  I  have  no  fears  for  the  future  if  we 
entrust  It  to  free,  inquiring,  critical  minds 
such  as  youis. 

But,  my  young  friends,  there  are  quite  a 
few  of  your  elders  pathered  here  tonight, 
and  there  are  some  things  I  want  to  say  to 
them.  The  people  of  my  generation  and 
those  who  are  my  elders  have  made  quite 
a  sorry  mess  of  the  world  In  which  you  are 
going  to  have  to  live.  I  want  to  talk  to  them 
about  some  things  we  need  to  do  right 
awaj— in  the  next  few  years— to  make 
amends  as  best  we  can  while  you  are  acquir- 
ing the  background  knowledge  and  tech- 
nique with  which  you  will  make  your  con- 
tributions  to   science    In   the    future. 

Millions  are  dead,  millions  more  are  home- 
less, hungry,  and  shivering  at  the  end  of  the 
worst  war  in  man's  history.  In  America  we 
have  been  more  fortunate,  although  even 
here  we  have  war-born  difficulties;  there  Is, 
for  instance,  a  serious  shortage  of  women's 
8tockin??s  made  of  a  particularly  favored 
lynthet.c  fiber. 


The  war's  destruction  far  exceeds  that  of 
any  catastrophe  yet  known.  The  war  ended 
with  the  application  of  a  new  weapon  that 
is  a  thousand  times  more  frightful  than  the 
weapons  which  produced  most  of  the  war's 
frightfulness.  And  already  we  have  resp>on- 
sible  statements  from  scientists  who  made 
this  development,  that  bombs  a  thousand 
times  more  powerful  than  those  already  used 
are  capable  of  being  made  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. There  are  men  living  who  know  how 
to  make  a  single  bomb  whose  destructiveness 
is  equal  to  a  million  10-ton  block  busters. 
One  such  bomb,  dropped  on  Washington  or 
any  other  major  city,  may  be  expected  to 
wipe  out  its  population,  to  destroy  Its  build- 
ings utterly,  and  to  render  the  site  unin- 
habitable due  to  poisoning  by  radioactive 
materials. 

In  the  face  of  this  situation,  people  react 
essentially  in  one  of  two  ways.  The  first 
kind  say.  "It's  just  another  weapon.  Man- 
kind learned  to  adapt  to  the  longbow,  and 
the  croSsbow.  and  the  B-29.  We  have  al- 
ways had  wars."  An  extreme  expression  of 
this  kind  is  found  in  a  speech  by  Prof.  Les- 
lie A.  White,  of  the  anthropology  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  deliv- 
ered in  Philadelphia  last  December.  He 
says.  "As  for  the  extermination  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  a  consequence  of  hurling 
atomic  thunderbolts,  this,  too.  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  possibility,  and  all  we  can  say 
is  that  If  It  is  to  ccme  it  will  come."  This  is 
Indeed  a  rather  coldly  hopeless,  fatalistic  ex- 
pression. Professor  White  further  says,  "Ex- 
travagant expressions  of  horror  will  not  alter 
the  course  of  events." 

There  is  a  certain  rhetorical  trick,  here 
In  that  In  cur  language,  "extravagant"  con- 
notes exaggeratedly  inaccurate  and  thus 
emotionally  detracts  from  the  serious  warn- 
ings which  rcsponsibile  physcists  are  trying 
to  give  us.  Now,  I  would  agree  that  expres- 
sions of  horror  alone  will  not  alter  the  course 
of  events.  But  I  insist  that  If  we  look  at 
what  civilization  has  suffered  In  World  War 
II,  even  before  the  atom  bomb,  and  couple 
it  with  the  picture  of  a  war  with  plentiful 
use  cf  the  old-fashioned  one-hoss  shay  .itom 
bombs,  and  further  with  the  picture  of  a 
war  with  both  sides  equipped  with  the  really 
potent  1950  models — then.  I  say.  no  expres- 
sion of  horror  of  which  our  hearts  are  capa- 
ble can  be  exaggerated  or  extravagant.  I  say 
we  need  not  and  should  not  fatalistically 
await  death,  reading  papers  to  an  academic 
society  meeting  in  a  museum  in  PhUadel- 
phia. 

The  second  kind  of  people  react  differently. 
We  say,  this  Is  the  end.  Mankind  has 
brought  down  suffering  and  death  on  its 
head,  spiritual  values  have  been  destroyed, 
hatreds  have  been  nourished  and  developed 
into  great  social  cancers  by  war,  and  the  war 
fears  and  the  war  suspicions  and  divisions 
among  men. 

This  has  been  going  on  since  the  begln- 
nli  g  of  time  and  v.ill  surely  destroy  us  all 
if  we  let  It  continue.  This  second  kind  of 
people  say  simply  that  this  must  stop.  We 
say  there  is  such  a  thing  as  progress  toward 
a  higher  level  of  development.  With  all  the 
stumbling  and  fumbling,  we  see  an  upward 
trend  throughout  human  history.  We  read 
the  lesson  of  history  to  be  that  men  can  go 
forward  together,  and  that  men  can  progress 
to  new  freedoms,  and  new  areas  of  social 
adjustment. 

We  see  that  man's  growing  mastery  over 
the  forces  of  nature  also  serves  to  amplify 
the  magnitude  of  the  social  crises  which  con- 
front him.  Centuries  ago,  wars  were  local 
affairs.  However  terrible,  they  affected  only 
relatively  small  sectors  of  civilization.  But 
the  last  two  major  wars  were  world  wars  in 
a  true  sense.  Their  damage  literally  affected 
everyone.  We  face  a  situation  In  which  a 
future  world  war,  employing  atom  bombs. 
In  rockets  guided  by  radio,  and  many  other 
marvels  of  man's  perverted  ingenuity,  will 
achieve  a  destructiveness  thousands  of  times 


greater  than  ever  achieved  before.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  crisis  is  such  that  we  must 
soberly  think  of  the  choice  as  being  between 
drifting  into  a  war  which  will  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  civilization,  leaving  a  rem- 
nant of  stunned,  confused,  poverty-stricken, 
frightened  men  and  women  amid  the  ruins — 
or  a  wholesome  healthy  development  of  a 
united  mankind,  using  Its  Intelligence  co- 
operatively for  the  good  of  all. 

I  beg  of  you,  cast  in  your  lot  with  the  per- 
sons of  the  second  kind— the  people  who  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  possibility  that  men  through- 
out the  world  can  live  In  freedom  and  Justice. 
In  love  and  good  will,  that  they  can  devote 
their  full  energies  to  constructive  applica- 
tion of  the  rational  thinking  to  call  science 
to  the  arts  of  peace.  In  asking  you  to  join 
with  us,  I  make  no  promise  of  certain  secu- 
rity. I  only  promise  hope,  and  tell  you  that  . 
the  other  way  leads  to  certain  doom.  If  we 
try  to  establish  the  brotherhood  of  man  on 
earth  we  may  fall,  but  If  we  do  not  even  try 
we  shall  surely  fall,  and  what  an  unbearable 
load  of  guilt  our  consciences  will  then  have 
to  carry. 

S3  much  for  the  generalities  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  Now,  If  I 
may.  I  would  like  to  comment  a  little  more 
specifically  on  the  immediate  choices  which 
lie  before  us. 

We  must  assert  ourselves  In  every  kind  of 
agency  of  world  cooperation  toward  positive 
wholesome  working  together  for  human  wel- 
fare. This  means  the  fullest  kind  of  active 
support  to  the  efforts  of  peoples  everywhere 
to  go  forward,  in  political  and  economic  free- 
dom, to  the  highest  level  of  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  achievement  This  , 
means  specifically  support  to  UNO.  UNHRA, 
and  UNESCO,  and  whatever  «ther  such  activ- 
ities lie  ahead. 

We  must  particularly  seek  to  bring  about 
closer  working  relationships  with  our  frifnds 
and  allies,  tiie  Russians.  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  txday  the  most  powerful 
nations  in  the  world  so  unless  W2  can  get 
along  together,  there  is  no  hope  for  peace. 
We  must  seek  to  recapture  something  of  the 
feeling  of  joy  and  pride  we  had  in  being  on 
their  side,  after  Stalingrad  and  during  their 
long,  arduous  drive  to  push  the  Nazi  war 
machine  out  of  their  devastated  lands.  We 
must  welcome  their  scientists  to  our  labora- 
tories, as  th?y  have  welcomed  ours  to  theirs, 
and  extend  the  base  of  scientific  cooperation 
with  this  great  people.  Of  course,  we  must 
behave  this  way  toward  the  scientists  of  all 
nations — I  only  msntion  Russia  because  fhz 
is  right  now  the  target  of  attack  by  thote 
Irresponsible,  who  think  she  would  be  a  suit- 
able adversary  in  the  next  world  war. 

We  must  regain  fcr  all  scientists  that  free- 
dom from  military  domination  which  is  so 
necessary  if  science  Is  to  be  used  for  peaceful 
ends.  With  nazism  not  wliolly  exterminated, 
we  must  have  scientists  contributing  to  the 
development  cf  our  tools  of  war.  since,  Gcd 
forbid,  we  may,  if  all  else  falls,  have  to  vse 
them.  But  the  scientific  life  of  the  country 
must  not  be  subordinated  to,  nor  derive  Its 
chief  support  from,  the  military. 

This  is  essential  in  the  interests  of  the 
military  themselves.  Because  the  scientific 
spirit  Is  so  completely  opposite  to  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  science  simply  will  not  go  forward 
under  domination.  Nowadays  men  must 
work  together  in  large  organizations.  It  la 
characteristic  of  the  military  organization 
that  operations  are  planned  and  directed 
from  the  top.  with  the  details  executed  by 
men  below,  by  persons  who  unquestioningly 
I  nd  obediently  respond  to  the  orders  given 
them  from  above.  The  fiow  of  original  think- 
ing Is  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  I  con- 
ceive just  the  opposite  to  be  true  In  a  prcip- 
erly  administered  scientific  organization. 
The  function  of  a  scientific  director  is  to  set 
up  working  conditions  where  the  lowliest 
novitiate  Is  put  In  touch  with  all  the  prob- 
lems In  his  field  and  encouraged  to  worry 
about  them  and  to  come  out  creatively  wittt 
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rastlng  the  military  and  scientlfl'?, 
wish  to  imply  that  one  is  wholly 
aiid  the  other  wholly  right.     Just  as 
recommend  the  military  procedure 
ct  nduct  of  scientific  research,  neither 
rant  our  safety  to  depend  on  the 
of  a  battle  in  which  the  scientific 
of     free     discussion,     independent 
and  mutual  criticism  was  followed 
captains  and  lieutcr^nts  on  the 
Military   operations   and   scien- 
are  two  quite  different  kinds  of 
tivlty  and  neither  shculd  be  sub- 
to  the  other, 
my  reason  for  stressing  this  point 
right    now    we    are    confronted    in 
irith  a  situation  m  which  scientists 
held   very   strictly  under  military 
to  the  severe  detriment  of  cur 
development  and  the  development 
international  relations, 
going  on?     Prominent  scientists 
the  privilege  of  traveling  abroad. 
are  not  allowed  to  discuss  certain 
heir  science  with  each  other,  even 
Individuals  working  on  closely  re- 
of  the  same  subject.    They  can 
Icate  through  offlcial  channels, 
censofthip   of    their    communlca- 
rmy  ofllcers  without  knowledge  and 
competence.     Information  essen- 
urklerstandlnp  is  being  denied  to  stu- 
)ur  universities,  so  that,  if  this  slt- 
re  to  coniinue,  the  young  students 
here  tonight  will  get  from  their 
only    a    watered -down    Army-ap- 
vi^ion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

connection  one  is  reminded  of  the 

r  ptures    where.    In    the    eighteenth 

he  eighth  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes, 
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Is   better   than   weapons  of  war; 
sfnner  destroyeth  much  good." 

of  nature,  some  seem  to  think,  are 

vely.  and  that  we  can  keep  others 
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the  laboratory  and  not  telling  it 
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mistriist.   theie   will  be  persons 

who  think  other  nations  can  tnow 

ept  what  Is  learned  by  espionage. 

jther  countries  make  atom  boml>s, 

qiuch   better   than   those   we  have. 

will  cry  "treason"  at  our  sclen- 

ihey  will  find  It  Inconceivable  that 

country  could  make  a  bomb  In  any 

except  by  aid  from  Americans. 

cast    this    Isolationist,    chauvinist 

cur  minds  before  we  corrode  our 

arouse  suspicions  of  cur  motives  In 

of  the  decent  peoples  of  the  world. 

cooperate    wholeheartedly    with    the 

ons  of  the  world  to  agree  to  use 

rrgy  only  for  peaceful  purposes  and 

an    inspection   system   to   enforce 

t.     The   United    Nations   As- 

unanlmously  voted  to  establish 

energy  commission   to   draw   up 

In  face  of  the  frightful ness  of 

It   Is    Inconceivable   to   me 

ration  will  refuse  to  participate  In  a 

of  International  cooperation  and  In- 
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his 
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spectlon.  Yet,  mtich  public  discussion,  and 
even  more  pnivate  conversation,  is  based  upon 
the  a^-Etunptlon  of  such  a  refusal.  We  must 
push  forward  with  all  possible  speed  in  order 
to  find  out  where  we  stand  In  the  world  today 
so  that  it  Is  no  longer  possible  for  different 
groups  and  dilTerent  nations  to  base  their 
thinking  and  their  planning  upon  different 
hypotheeee.  I  am  confident  that  If  we  do 
this  the  outcome  will  be  world  friendship  and 
coop)eration.  and  not  atomic  war  and  the  de- 
struction of  civilization. 

In  closing  I  wcxild  like  again  to  quote 
Scripture,  this  time  the  New  Testament, 
seventeenth  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of 
Luke: 

"For  nothing  l.s  secret.  th.it  shall  net  be 
made  manifest,  neither  anything  hid.  that 
5h..ll  not  be  made  known  and  come  abroad." 

Fma''y.  I  want  to  read  to  you  from  a  pcem 
by:-Elisabeth  Barrett  Browning,  called,  "The 
Truth  Is  Whole"; 

■  Die  is  the  aim  of  Science!  give  again 
A  golden  sentence  to  the  faithful  pen — 
Dwell  not  on  parts!    For  parts  contract  the 

mind; 
And  knowledge  still  Is  useless  when  confined. 
The  yearning  sctil,  enclosed  In  narrow  bound 
May  be  Ingenious,  but  Is  ne'er  profound: 
Spo:lcd  cf  Its  strength,  the  fettered  thought 

grows  tame: 
And  want  of  air  extinguishes  the  flame!** 

My  young  friends,  do  not  be  depressed  by 
my  remarks.  Go  on.  work  hard,  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  the  expanding  view  and  the  com- 
munion with  nature  which  your  study  of 
science  will  bring— the  while.  I  hope,  we 
otliers  shall  Join  tcgether  in  healing  wars 
wcunds,  and  making  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  your  talents  can  have  free  play  to  de- 
velop wholesome  applications  to  human  wel- 
fare for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


Apathetic  and  Pathetic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KCN.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March.  7,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
once  during  a  great  crisis,  it  was  said: 
"When  the  educated,  industrioiLs.  tem- 
perate, thrifty  citizens  are  as  prompt 
and  zealou.s  and  unfaihng  in  duty  as 
the  ignorant  and  venal  and  mischiev- 
ous, or  when  it  is  clear  they  cannot  be 
roused  to  their  duty,  then,  but  not  until 
then,  if  ignorance  and  corruption  al- 
ways carry  the  day.  there  can  be  no 
honest  question  that  this  Government 
has  failed.  But,  let  us  not  be  deceived. 
While  good  men  sit  at  home,  not  know- 
ing that  there  is  anything  to  be  done, 
nor  caring  to  know,  half  per-juaded  that 
this  Republic  is  the  contemptible  rule  of 
a  mob  and  secretly  longing  for  some 
splendid  and  vigorous  despotism,  then 
remember  that  it  is  not  a  government 
mastered  by  ignorance;  it  is  a  govern- 
ment betrayed  by  intelligence." 

I  hope  those  who  believe  in  liberty 
and  its  preservation,  and  who  l>cast  of 
their  education  and  intelligence,  will  read 
and  digest  the  editorial  which  I  am  in- 
sert mg  by  unanimous  consent  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks : 

APATHTTTC    AITO    PATHFTIC 

Concerning  Premier  Stalins  Russia  and  its 
International    conduct,    there    are    •    great 


many  purzltng  aspects.  To  us  the  most 
puzsllng  is  not  rooted  In  Russia.  It  grows 
In  America.  It  can  be  expressed  In  the  form 
of  a  question;  Why  should  anybody  expect 
Stalin  to  do  anything  different  than  he  Is 
doing?  If  any  surprise  at  ail  Is  due.  It  is  in 
the  fact  that  Stalin,  being  what  be  Is  and 
having  the  opporttmlty  that  he  has,  should 
be  even  as  moderate  as  he  has  been. 

The  opportunity  Is  that  a  ruthles-  man 
believing  in  the  law  of  force  has  no  opposi- 
tion. And  he  has  none  because  the  only 
nation  in  the  world  around  which  could  rally 
a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind 
Is  losing  its  faith.  It  Is  becoming  eshemed 
of  its  traditions.  The  light  of  freedom  for 
the  individual  which  has  heartened  men  for 
a  centtiry  and  a  half  flickers  and  burns  low 
in  a  fetid  atmosphere  from  which  the  kus- 
tainlng  oxygen  has  been  drained. 

Trj-  this  if  you  will.  Go  into  any  group — 
the  more  prosperous  and  fashionable  the 
better  the  test — and  speak  of  the  "self-evi- 
dent truth"  thait  "all  men  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights,  that  among  these  a.c  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Say  to  this 
group  that  "to  secure  these  rights  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men." 

We  venture  that  you  will  be  startled  by 
the  number  of  people,  particularly  younger 
people,  who  do  not  know  that  you  are 
quoting  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  of  those  who  know,  a  large  number  will 
not  agree  with  the  philosophy  expressed. 
And  of  those  who  agree— and  this  Is  the 
most  tragic  thing— many  will  not  have  the 
courage  to  say  so. 

Perhaps  the  dominant  attitude  was 
summed  up  by  a  young  man  who  would  pi  ob- 
ablv  thmk  of  himseil  as  an  intellectual.  He 
said: 

"Only  a  few  people  In  the  Bible  Belt  believe 
those  things  now." 

Or  listen  to  the  young  minister  of  the  pos- 
pel  who  came  to  his  office  sneering  at  those 
who  "operate  in  a  vacuum  of  idealism." 

We  gave  our  Government  encouragement — 
it  did  not  need  much — to  connive  with 
Stalin.  In  the  criminal  decision  of  Yalta 
an  American  President  accepted  secret 
agreements  which  bartered  thousands  cf 
human  beings  and  which.  If  carried  out,  will 
send  thousands  more  to  exile  and  death. 

We  did  that  and  a  chorus  of  writers  and 
commentators  defaulted  their  obligation  to 
ask  questions  and  sain  that  Yalta  was  good. 
They  said  Stalin  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
He  would  not  grab  territory.  He  would  net 
suppress  the  churches.  He  would  cease  to 
send  his  agitators  into  every  corner  of  the 
world.  He  would  not  u^e  his  military  power 
to  force  on  other  peoples  his  own  social  and 
political  system.  Each  of  these  things  he 
has  done.  Some  lilusicnists.  who  said  he 
would  not.  now  have  the  decency  to  acknowl- 
edge  disillusion.  They  suggest  that  we  shake 
an  admonitory  finger  at  Stalin. 

That  Is  a  ludicrous  suggestion.  Does  any- 
one Imagine  that  Suiln  U  such  a  foci  that 
he  thinks  we  can  or  will  oppose  his  armed 
might  with  ours?  And  If  we  are  not  ready 
to  do  that,  what  other  means  of  oppofltion 
have  we?  We  have  none,  for  we  besmirched 
our  own  moral  precepts.  We  have  dropped 
our  faith  and  stand  grotesquely  naked. 

Yet  we  tell  other  peoples  of  the  world  how 
they  must  act.  We  have  abandoned  the  tra- 
dition that  peoples  have  the  right  to  woik 
out  their  own  destiny. 

We  denounce  a  Colonel  Peron,  cf  Argen- 
tina, as  a  dicutor  and  a  bad  man  suspected 
of  aggression,  and.  therefore,  he  must  not 
rule  that  unhappy  Republic.  He  certainly  is 
those  things.  But  who  :s  the  United  States 
to  denounce  the  man  that  the  people  of  his 
country  apparently  have  chosen  In  a  free 
election  and  to  condemn  any  other  govern- 
ment for  cooperating  with  dictators?  The 
fact  Is  that  Colonel  Peron  helped  himself  to 
power  by  borrowing  more  than  one  page 
from  the  book  of  the  New  Deal. 
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But  Colonel  Peron  and  General  Franco, 
another  unsavory  character,  ruling  Spain, 
are,  we  say.  corrupt.  Furthermore,  they 
suppress  the  rights  of  the  people.  They  poi- 
son the  wells  of  free  information.  They  cer- 
tainly do  those  things. 

Let  us  see  what  government  it  Is  that 
hurls  these  accusations  of  corruption  and 
extralegal  sanctions. 

It  Is  a  government  where  the  family  and 
the  friends  of  a  President  could  use  their 
prestige  to  enrich  themselves  and  those  who 
publicly  protested  are  denounced.  It  Is  a 
government  against  which,  for  the  first  time 
In  history.  Americans  fear  to  speak.  It  is  a 
government  which  Is  spending  the  people's 
money  on  a  bureaucracy  with  which  men 
abhor  contact,  because  resistance  means  re- 
prisals. The  system  has  the  expected  re- 
sults. Many  businesses  feel  that  they  must 
have  a  friend  at  court,  and  so  some  who  have 
official  access  are  paid  as  "advisers."  There 
was  a  time  when  we  called  such  men  lobby- 
isu  and  investigated  them.  Now  they  are 
appointed   to   high   office. 

Locking  at  our  record  of  connivance  with 
dictators  and  looking  at  our  domestic  scene, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people  of  Argentina 
decided  that  Colonel  Peron  might  be  the 
lesser  of  two  evils? 

And  while  we  condemn  the  dictators  for 
supprfssing  and  distorting  the  free  flow  of 
information,  our  own  State  Department  pro- 
poses a  plan  to  blanket  the  world  with 
propaganda. 

Why  should  Stalin  lake  us  and  our  pious 
protestations  seriously?  Why  should  he 
give  us  any  attention  at  all?  He  knows 
wh.^t  is  happening  and  he  knows  that  we 
are  trending  the  path  to  his  philosophy  and 
his  orbit.  He  thinks  he  has  only  to  wait — 
and  he  may  be  right. 

We  have  told  the  world  about  "four  free- 
dom.s"  but  the  number  of  men  who  live  under 
the  heel  of  dictatorship  is  greater,  not  less. 
We  have  not  stood  for  freedom.  We  are  In 
the  thick  of  the  game  of  power  politics. 
We  are  In  it  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  we 
have  imported  it  to  the  American  Continent. 
It  Is  Stalins  game  and  of  course  we  do  it 
badly. 

There  are  men  not  afraid  to  speak  out. 
One  Is  John  Foster  Dulles  who  dares  speak, 
and  knows  whereof  he  speaks.     We  quote: 

"I  am  afraid  we  have  got  very  few  friends 
In  the  world  today.  There  was  a  time  when 
we  had  more  friends  than  any  other  people 
of  the  world.  Today  we  have  Influence  be- 
cause of  our  production  capacity,  because 
people  are  trying  to  get  the  physical  things 
we  produce.  I  do  not  detect  any  real  friend- 
ship on  the  part  of  other  peoples.  This 
leaves  us  in  a  dangerous  and  vulnerable  posi- 
tion; one  which  we  should  do  our  utmost 
to  correct." 

A  mans  standing  in  his  community  Is  a 
projection  of  his  own  character.  A  nation's 
standing  in  the  world  is  a  projection  of  Its 
domestic  life. 

What  we  see  at  home  Is  a  condition  where 
public  trust  is  openly  accepted  as  an  avenue 
to  private  gain;  where  "a  government  Is  so 
steeped  In  propaganda  lies  that  it  must  give 
the  wrong  reasons  for  Its  policies;  where  In 
the  name  of  freedom  the  citizen  Is  being 
handcuffed  to  rules  of  a  troupe  of  brilliant 
pygmies  whr  viTlte  the  prescription  for  a 
fuller  life  on  an  adding  machine:  where  debt 
is  prosperity  and  thrift  a  social  crime;  where 
It  can  be  asserted  that  there  exists  a  "moral 
right"  to  steal  and  bribe:  where  men  shout 
free  enterprise  and  then  seek  better  and 
bigger  government  subsidies:  where  women 
leaving  black  markets  stop  to  sign  petitions 
lor  continuation  of  price  control;  where 
groups  demanding.  "When  do  we  get  oiu-s?" 
no  longer  whisper  but  shout  and  where  of- 
ficials no  longer  consider  It  necessary  to  con- 
ceal that  they  are  the  creatures  of  these 
groups. 
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Is  It  any  wonder  that  in  oiu'  international 
relations  we  cannot  combat  the  assertion 
that  black  Is  white  and  that  the  goal  of 
human  freedom  is  the  slave  state? 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Dulles  laments 
the  lack  of  those  policies,  "expressive  of  the 
righteous  faith  of  the  best  in  America?" 

We  are  apathetic:  We  are  rapidly  growing 
pathetic. 


First   New   Jersey   Farm   LoaD   to   Staff 
Sgt.  Andrew  William  Sinclair,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  I  had  the  plea.sure  to 
present  to  Staff  Sgt.  Andrew  William 
Sinclair,  Jr.,  an  FSA  check  for  $6,500 
which  enabled  him  to  buy  a  farm.  I  am 
advised  that  this  was  the  first  farm  loan 
of  it.s  kind  made  in  New  Jersey,  and  I 
am  particularly  proud  that  it  was  done 
in  Cumberland  County  in  my  district. 

Sergeant  Sinclair  waded  ashore  on  the 
Normandy  Beach  on  D-day,  one  of  the 
first  of  our  men  to  invade  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Ke  is  a  holder  of  the  Bronze 
Star  in  addition  to  many  other  citations 
for  meritorious  service.  He  is  now  back 
with  his  family  as  millions  of  other  boys 
are,  and  trying  to  catch  up  with  civilian 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  loan  will  enable  him 
.0  catch  up  because  it  was  made  on  a 
businesslike  basis.  A  committee  of  local 
farmers  appraised  the  value  of  this  farm, 
as  well  as  the  ability  of  Sinclair  to 
operate  it.  It  is  no  service  to  veterans  to 
help  them  get  something  that  they  can- 
not afford,  or  to  do  something  they  will 
not  be  able  to  do,  but  a  businesslike  ap- 
praisal such  as  was  given  in  connection 
with  this  loan  is  a  method  which  assures 
a  reasonable  chance  for  the  future. 

The  fact  that  this  loan  in  my  district 
was  the  first  loan  granted  in  New  Jer- 
sey is  not  accidental.  Mr.  P.  Rene  Gos- 
siaux,  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
supervisor,  has  both  his  brain  and  his 
heart  in  this  work.  This  agency  is  try- 
ing to  do  a  job  for  our  returned  soldiers 
that  might  well  be  a  model  for  other 
agencies  of  Government. 


Polish  Cardinals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1946 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  article  by  Marquis 
Childs,  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Daily  Times,  on  the  creation  of  the  32 
new  cardinals  of  recent  date.    This  arti- 


cle deals  with  the  most  colorful  career 
of  Adam  Stephen  Cardinal  Sapieha,  who 
was  Archbishop  of  Crakow,  Poland,  when 
he  was  elevated  to  the  College  of  Car- 
dinals: 

POLISH    CARDINALS^ 

(By  Marquis  Childs  1 

Washington. — With  all  the  columns  and 
columns  of  news  about  the  creation  of  the 
32  new  cardinals,  there  has  been  scarcely  any 
mention  of  one  of  the  most  remaikable  prel- 
ates to  receive  the  scarlet  biretta  of  a  prince 
of  the  church. 

That  is  Adam  Stephen  Cardinal  Sapieha. 
who  was  archbishop  of  Crakow  In  Poland 
when  he  was  selected  for  elevation  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals.  Cardinal  Sapieha  comes 
of  an  old  and  aristocratic  Polish  family.  For 
generations  the  Saplehas  have  figured  In 
Poland's  troubled  and  tragic  history. 

The  new  cardinal  has  lived  up  to  family 
tradition.  Remaining  in  Poland  through  the 
German  occupation,  he  became  one  of  the 
heroic  figures  in  the  underground  resistance 
to  Nazi  barbarism.  Through  his  courage  and 
his  persistence  in  trying  to  help  victims  of 
the  Nazis,  he  won  a  wide  popular  following.  • 
He  never  yielded  to  the  threats  or  the  per- 
suasions of  the  invaders. 

In  popular  esteem.  Ctirdinal  Sapieha's  po- 
sition is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  August 
Cardinal  Hlond,  of  Poland.  Hlond  fled  from 
the  cardinal's  palace  in  Warsaw  as  the  Ger- 
mans invaded  his  country.  He  took  refuse 
in  France  and  was  there  when  France  fell. 

For  a  time,  Cardinal  Hlond's  whereabouts 
were  a  mystery.  It  was  not  known  whether 
he  was  a  prisoner  of  the  Nazis  or  had  been 
given  his  freedom.  Just  after  Allied  forces 
crossed  the  Rhine  last  year,  he  was  found  In 
a  Westphalian  monastery. 

With  fighting  still  going  on  In  Poland  and 
eastern  Europe,  Hlond  went  to  the  Vatican, 
where  he  remained  until  he  decided  to  re- 
turn to  Warsaw.  His  welcome  was  not 
exactly  warm,  if  only  because  his  conduct 
during  the  war  had  been  in  such  contrast  to 
that  of  Sapieha. 

Not  long  after  his  return.  Cardinal  Hlond 
delivered  several  sharp  attacks  on  the  Polish 
Provisional  Government.  Tlie  government 
did  not  respond  in  any  way.  A  little  later, 
the  cardinal  preached  a  sermon  against 
racial  hatred  and  racial  persecution  which  he 
had  been  urged  to  do  as  part  of  the  effort  to 
check  the  forays  of  armed  bands  which  con- 
tinued to  pillage  and  loot  in  ouilyinj 
districts. 

While  it  may  have  no  significance  Cardinal 
Hlond  was  not  present  at  the  history-making 
consistory  when  the  new  cardinals  were  cre- 
ated. He  was  not  a  witness  at  the  ceremony 
at  which  Poland's  Sapieha,  in  whose  family 
there  have  been  many  temporal  princes,  be- 
came a  prince  of  the  church. 

Attacking  the  Vatican  and  the  new  cardi- 
nals. Soviet  propagandists  included  the  name 
of  Sapieha  of  Poland.  This  is  not  likely  to 
do  the  new  cardinal  any  harm  in  his  native 
land.  He  has  won  a  secure  position  In  a 
country  which  is  overwhelmingly  Catholic. 

The  Poles  have  always  been  a  highly  in- 
dividualistic people.  That  helps  to  explain 
why  their  history  has  been  so  troubled 
through  the  centuries.  The  Nazi  conquest 
and  occupation  and  the  terrible  fighting 
which  led  up  to  liberation  destroyed  most 
of  their  cities  and  took  millions  cf  lives. 
But  all  of  this  could  not.  as  events  are  be- 
ginning to  make  clear,  destroy  the  Polish 
character. 

The  contemporary  Judgment  cf  Poland  as  a 
satellite  of  her  great  neighbor.  Russia,  is  too 
hasty.  There  are  still  an  estimated  200.000 
Soviet  troops  In  Poland.  Others  are  con- 
stantly In  transit  to  and  from  Germany. 

While  the  new  government  has  brought 
some  improvement,  conditions  remain 
chaotic. 
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Ve  erans'  Benefits 


ION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  r.  MILLET  HAND 

Jr   1*1  W  JEBSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursilay.  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
last  3  weeks  1  have  introduced  two  bills 
V.  liich,  in  my  c  pinion,  are  definitely  need- 
ed by  veterans,  and  which  they  are  en- 
titled to  havt  promptly  considered  and 
passed.  The  irst  is  a  bill  to  grant  bene- 
fits in  lieu  of  rccumulated  leave:  and  the 
second  is  a  b  11  to  provide  service  credit 
for  veterans  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  accurmldted-leave  bill— H.  R. 
5637— is  one  )f  a  large  number  of  quite 
similar  bills  introduced  by  Members 
interested  in  this  legislation.  I  prefer 
the  language  of  my  bill  to  that  of  some 
of  the  other  lills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  I  I  m  prepared  to  support  any 
bill  that  wil  properly  accomplish  this 
purpose  that  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee will  report. 

A  few  day;  after  the  introduction  of 
this  bill  I  was  greatly  encouraged  to  hear 
the  statemen  made  on  the  floor  that  the 
subcommittet  was  about  ready  to  report 
such  legislation  favorably.  I  again  urge 
that  the  full  committee  report  legislation 
as  soon  as  possible  because  that  has  al- 
ready been  (  reatly  delayed.  I  do  not 
overlook  thelfact  that  this  measure  v.ill 
be  ccstly.  buu_similar  benefits  have  been 
granted  to  olBcers,  and  there  is  no  just 
reason  to  dis  riminate  against  the  men. 
A  copy  of  H.  1 1.  5637  follows: 
A  bill  to  gran     to  enlisted  personnel  of  the 

crtned  lorces  certain  benefits  in  lieu  of  ac- 
cumulated 1  ave 

Be  it  enactol/etc .  That  ,a»  effective  as  of 
Decemt>er  7.  IMl.  each  enlisted  member  of 
the  armed  for  es  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  ccnsidcrcd.  fcr  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
as  being  entitled  to  leave  at  the  rate  of  2' 2 
days  for  each  ncnth  during  the  war-service 
period.  Such  leave,  less  the  leave  actually 
received  and  i  sed  prior  to  discharge  or  re- 
lease from  act  ve  duty  in  such  armed  forces, 
may  be  accur  lulated.  end  each  individual 
firi'.Nd  thefcio  under  this  cct  shall  be  en- 
ti:ltd  u-^n  diicharge  or  release  from  active 
duty  to  receiv;  .  in  a  lump  sum.  pay  and  al- 
lowance coi-eri  ig  such  accumulated  leave. 

0»   The    pa  '    and    allowances    referred    to 

-In' subsection    la)  shall  be  computed  at  the 

rate  of  the  paj  and  allowances  which  the  In- 

("  .1  was  receiving  immediately  prior  to 

I.  e  o;-  r<  lease  from  active  duty. 

(c)  In  the  ( a.«e  of  enlisted  personnel  dis- 
charged or  rc!(  .ised  from  active  duty  prior  to 
the  date  of  en;  ctmcnt  of  this  act.  such  lump- 
sum payment  shall  be  made  only  if  applica- 
tion therefor  is  made  within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.  In  the 
case  of  an  inc  Ivldual  discharged  or  released 
from  active  d\ity  in  the  Army  such  applica- 
tion shall  be  nade  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
and  In  the  ca  e  of  an  individual  discharged 
or  released  fr^m  active  duty  In  any  other 
branch  of  the  armed  forces  application  shall 
be  made  to  th  •  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  the  operation  of  this 
•cc  with  respe  :t  to  any  particular  Individual 
the  term  "war  service  period"  means  the  pe- 
riod be?!!nnin|  with  the  date  of  commence- 
ment of  such  individual's  active  service  In 
the  armed  fore  es  of  the  United  States,  or  De- 
cember 7,  1941,  whichever  Is  later,  and  end- 
lag  f  months   ifter  the  date  of  the  termina- 


tion of  hostilities  in  the  present  war.  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  President,  or  the  date  of  such 
Individuals  discharge  or  release  from  active 
duty,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(e)  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  members 
of  the  armed  forces  who  have  served  less  than 
90  dayo.  nor  to  such  members  who  have  been 
dishonorably  discharged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  social- 
security  credits,  this  is  a  very  important 
matter  which  I  think  has  largely  been 
overlooked.  I  want  to  illustrate  what 
I  hope  to  accomplish  by  this  bill.  H.  R. 
5487  is  a  special  amendment  to  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  preserve  the 
status  of  veterans  whose  rights  or  their 
survivors'  rights  would  otherwise  suffer 
irretrievable  damage.  It  is  a  bill  which 
can  be  interpolated  into  the  present  law 
without  interfering  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree with  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Gut 
of  clo.«;e  to  12.000.000  men  in  the  armed 
services  it  is  likely  that  about  80  percent 
of  them  had  continuous  accumulating 
credits  or  interrupted  credits  of  wages 
paid.  Through  happenings  beyond  their 
control,  from  the  moment  they  left  em- 
ployment to  enter  the  service  these  wage 
credits  ceased. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  n,  which 
takes  care  of  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance and  is  administered  by  th  •  Fed- 
eral Government  alone,  wage  credits  de- 
termine the  insurance  status,  taken  to- 
gether with  other  determining  factors 
in  the  eligibility  requirements  which  have 
been  set  up. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  service  man  cr 
woman  three  things  could  happen  upon 
his  death.  If  he  had  a  widow  surviving 
with  children  under  18  years  of  age.  if 
her  husband's  wage  records  met  the  re- 
quirements, she  and  the  children  would 
be  entitled  to  monthly  in.surance  until 
the  last  child  attained  18.  If  she  had 
no  children,  she  would  be  entitled  to  a 
lump-sum  settlement  and  later  on  if 
she  did  not  remarry,  at  age  65  she  would 
be  entitled  to  monthly  insurance  the  rest 
of  her  life.  The  third  instance  is  the 
provision  for  dependent  parents  upon  an 
unmarried  son  or  daughter  v.hen  the 
parents  are  6t*.  The  taking  place  of  the 
above  payments  all  depend  on  the  status 
of  the  wage  record.  The  eligibility  de- 
pends on  quarters  of  coverage  accumu- 
lated. A  quarter  of  coverage  is  defined 
as  a  3-month  calendar  period  in  which 
at  least  $50  ■  •  s  or  salary  has  been 

paid.     It  ni; .  i  be  made  in  1  day 

or  evenly  earned  throughout  the  3 
months.  To  find  out  whether  or  not  the 
person  has  an  insurable  status  we  take 
one-half  of  the  elapsed  quarters  since 
January  1,  1937.  Since  9  years  have 
elap.sed.  that  means  108  months.  Divid- 
ing this  by  3-month  period.^ — v.hich  con- 
stitute a  quarter — we  obtain  36  quarters. 
Applying  the  rule  by  taking  one-half  of 
these  elapsed  quarters,  we  obtain  18 
which  is  the  number  of  quarters  re- 
quired at  the  present  moment.  One  ex- 
ception to  this  is  in  the  case  of  a  vet- 
eran under  22.  who  will  need  only  six 
quarters.  The  other  exception  is  with 
men  well  over  63.  Once  the  eligibility 
Is  determined,  then  the  amount  depends 
on  the  average  monthly  wage.  So  it  will 
now  be  clearly  seen  how  important  this 
proposed  amendment  is.  It  not  only  will 
have  much  to  do  with  eligibility  but  also 


with  the  amount  received.  Going  back 
to  1540  from  September  16  on,  means  21 
quarters  of  coverage  and  in  some  case^ 
22  quarters  and  almost  $10,000  of  wages 
at  the  moment.  The  bill  limits  these 
wase  credits  to  180  days  after  termina- 
tion of  hostilities  as  proclaimed  by  the 
President,  a  declaration  which  has  not 
yet  taken  place.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  bill  takes  care  of  eligibility,  it  also 
takes  care  of  wages.  A  matter  of  $10.- 
000  or  more,  whether  it  be  now  or  at  age 
65,  will  make  a  very  material  difference 
in  arriving  at  the  average  monthly  wage 
of  a  workingman,  upon  which  the 
am.ount  of  his  monthly  insurance,  as 
well  as  that  of  his  wife,  or  of  his  wife 
and  children,  depend,  if  he  dies  before 
attaining  age  65.  Of  course,  many  vet- 
erans early  gave  their  lives,  in  which 
case  this  b?ll  would  not  mean  so  much: 
but  still  it  would  be  considerable.  In 
fact  it  means  that  veterans  who  had  an 
uninterrupted  wage  record  previous  to 
induction  and  have  served  continuously 
would  attain  a  permanently  insured 
status  upon  discharge,  albeit  the  month- 
ly amount  might  be  small.  It,  therefore, 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  continue 
work  until  65. 

As  before  mentioned,  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  to  wait  for  any  other 
changes,  as  this  bill  if  enacted  at  once, 
as  it  surely  should  be.  having  been  long 
overdue,  would  not  in  the  least  disturb 
any  part  of  the  present  act  as  amended 
Au-^ust  14.  1939. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
now  considering  amendments  to  title  II. 
and  I  have  asked  the  committee  to  care- 
fully consider  this  bill.  A  copy  of  H.  R. 
5487  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  service  credit  for  vet- 
erans for  purposes  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act 

Be  it  enacted,  etc ,  That,  effective  as  of 
September  16,  1940.  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  (relating  to  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  benefits)  Is  amended  by 
ln.<eiting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  section 
reading  as  follows: 

c2corr  FOR  scr'.ice  in  akmcd  forces 
Src.  210.  (a)  For  i!  ses  of  this  title 

a  veteran  shall  be  dci  have  been  paid, 

during  the  period  of  his  active  military  or 
naval  service  occurring  after  September  16. 
1940.  and  not  after  the  expiration  of  180  days 
frcm  the  date  pr.    •  1  by  the  President  as 

the  date  of  the  t  ion  of  hostilities  In 

the  present  war.  rtniuneratton  fur  employ- 
men:  at  the  rate  of  9160  per  month. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  who  died 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  section,  and 
who  was  not  a  fully  or  currently  insured  in- 
dividual at  the  time  of  such  death,  the  2-year 
period  within  which  proof  of  dependency 
and  support  must  be  filed  under  subsection 
(f)  (1)  (B)  of  section  202.  and  the  2-year 
period  within  which  application  must  be 
filed  under  subsection  (g)  of  that  section, 
:ha!l  begin  to  run  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section — 

( 1 )  The  term  "veteran"  rr.e.^ns  any  Indi- 
vidual who  served  In  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  at  any 
time  after  September  16.  1940,  and  who  either 
died  In  such  service  or  was  discharged  or 
released  frcm  active  duty. 

(2)  The  term  "active  military  or  naval 
service"  In  the  case  of  any  Individual  means 
active  service  In  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  the  United  States  Coe.<^t  C  v.-ard.  or 
any  of  their  respective  components  but  does 
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not  Include  (A)  service  pursuant  to  enlist- 
ment or  reenllstment  after  June  1,  1945.  In 
the  Regular  MiliUry  Establishment  or  after 
February  1.  1945.  and  In  the  Regular  Naval 
E=-tabHEhment,  or  (B)  service  with  respect 
to  which  such  individual  is  entitled  to  a 
credit,  based  on  military  or  naval  service, 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended,  or  laws  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  officers  of  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard,  unles.s 
such  Individual  elects.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  President,  to 
waive   the  benefits  of  such  credit. 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  trust  fund  amounts  equal  to  .he  taxes 
which  would  have  been  payable  by  employees 
and  employers,  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act.  as  amended.  If  the 
amount  deemed  for  purposes  of  this  section 
to  have  been  paid  as  remuneration  fcr  em- 
ployment had  been  actually  paid  as  remu- 
neration for  employment. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  W.  LINK 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  which  provides  for  a 
Housing  Expediter  and  which  drfines  his 
powers  was  passed  by  the  House. 

I  voted  for  this  act  on  the  final  pas- 
sage—not because  it  will  do  all  the  things 
that  we  tried  to  have  it  do— but  because 
of  the  .set-up  that  now  exists  in  the 
Hou.se,  I  felt  that  this  was  the  only  meas- 
ure that  could  be  passed. 

In  my  estimation,  removing  subsidies 
which  would  have  controlled  prices  on 
building  materials  seems  to  be  the  first 
step  along  the  road  to  inflation.  Taking 
off  price  controls  on  old  buildings  is  an- 
other step  in  the  same  direction:  how- 
ever, the  present  set-up  in  the  House 
being  what  it  is  today— a  better  bill 
could  not  be  passed  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  our  friends  in  the  Senate 
will  do  a  better  job  than  was  done  in 
the  House. 


A  Veteran  Aski  the  President  Some 
Questions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  partners  in  a 
small  meat  market  and  grocery  in  my 
district.  I  place  the  following  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  The  original  let- 
ter is  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  one  of  two 
brothers  both  just  returned  frcim  ser\ice 
in  World  War  II.  They  have  been  given 
th"  market  by  their  father,  who  opened 


it  23  years  ago.  It  is  entirely  a  family 
affair — the  two  brothers,  a  sister,  the 
father. 

Yet,  for  over  a  month  that  little  mar- 
ket has  been  picketed  by  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters  Union,  de- 
manding that  the  brothers  sign  a  con- 
tract with  them.^  With  whom  would  Ihey 
contract?  With  the  members  of  the 
family?  Who  would  be  forced  into  the 
union?    The  sister?    The  father? 

The  brothers  have  very  properly  said 
they  cannot  sign  a  contract.  So  the 
picketing  goes  on.  One  day  there  were 
15  picketeei  s.  That  is  one  picket  for  each 
2  feet  of  store  frontage.  I  do  not  need 
to  tell  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  case 
has  aroused  the  people  of  the  community 
in  which  the  market  is  located.  What 
good  will  is  being  created  for  organized 
labor  by  such  incidents?  If  local  leaders 
lack  intelligence  to  handle  such  local 
problems,  why  is  not  .something  done 
about  it  by  the  national  leaders  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.? 

Unfortunately,  the  case  is  not  unique. 
A  short  time  ago.  those  of  us  who  live  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  unable 
to  buy  certain  specialized  bakery  prod- 
ucts, made  by  a  small  family  bakery,  be- 
cause another  A.  F.  of  L.  affiliate,  was 
demanding  that  this  little  bakery  run 
only  by  the  baker  and  his  wife,  unionize 
itself.  The  owner  himself  drove  the 
truck.  The  demand  carried  with  it  the 
threat  that  if  the  baker  did  not  sign  a 
contract  with  the  union,  then  no  grocery 
store  could  sell  his  product,  because  no 
driver,  for  other  bakery  products,  would 
deliver  to  that  store.  That  particular 
argument  was  finally  settled,  not  by  the 
baker  giving  in  to  the  methods  indicat- 
ed, but  by  an  agreement  between  the 
grocers  and  the  union  that  the  products, 
if  sold  in  the  stores,  would  not  be  dis- 
played with  other  bakery  goods. '  Those 
delivered  by  drivers  belonging  to  the  un- 
ion, are  displayed  on  the  baked  goods 
shelves;  this  baker's  goods  are  to  be 
found  in  the  refrigerator. 

So  far  as  I  know,  the  picketing  of  the 
little  family  market,  in  Fullerton.  is  still 
going  on.  Certainly,  the  two  returned 
veterans  show  no  signs  of  any  intention 
to  yield  to  the  threats  nor  to  the  picket- 
ing. They  didn't  fight  for  3  years  each 
in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  peoples 
of  various  nations  of  the  world,  to  come 
back  home  and  surrender  their  own  lib- 
erties quite  so  easily. 

I  commend  the  thoughtful  reading  of 
this  letter  to  every  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  to  every  Member 
of  the  Senate,  which  now  has  before  it 
the  consideration  of  a  bill  to  arrange  for 
the  settlement  of  labor  disputes  by  agree- 
ment and  by  arbitration,  and  for  the 
elimination  of  such  incidents  as  this 
one.  which  do  nobody  any  good,  em- 
ployer, employee,  labor  union,  or  con- 
sumer. 
The  letter  follows; 

RoQurr's  Market. 
Anaheim.  Cahif.,  February  18,  i;)46. 
H/RRT  S.  Truman, 

President  of  the  United  Statts, 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Tecman:  My  brother  La  Verne 
and  I  Jointly  own  and  operate  a  little  neigh- 
borhood store  In  Anaheim,  Calif.  About  2 
months  ago  we  both  were  In  the  Army.  I 
served  for  3  years  and  9  months;  La  Verne 
was  m  a  little  less  than  3  years.     We  both 


wore   sergeants  stripes   when   we  were   dis- 
charged. 

Today,  marching  up  and  down  In  front  of 
our  store — It  only  has  a  30-foot  frontage — 
are  pickets,  members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
Butchers  and  Meat  Cutters  Union,  Ixx:al  551. 
They  have  been  there  since  January  9.  and 
there  is  no  let-up  In  sight  because  La  Verne 
and  I  refuse  to  sign  a  contract  with  them. 
First,  let  me  explain  that  our  store  is 
strictly  a  family  affair.  La  Verne  runs  the 
meiit  market,  as  he  did  before  entering  the 
service;  I  run  the  grocery  department.  We 
have  working  with  us  our  father.  Octave 
Roquet,  and  our  sister  Feme.  That  consti- 
tutes the  hired  help.  The  store  is  not  new 
in  Anr.hclm;  my  father  greeted  the  first 
customers  23  years  ago,  and  we  have  been 
operating  here  in  this  town  ever  since.  It 
was  while  La  Verne  and  I  were  In  the  Army 
that  my  father  decided  to  turn  the  store 
over  to  us  upon  our  discharge. 

One  day,  a  weeic  or  so  ago.  there  were  15 
pickets  parading  in  front  of  our  store.  Mr. 
Truman,  that's  o'^e  picket  for  every  2  feet 
of  store  frontage.  They  have  promised  to 
continue  their  marching  in  front  of  our 
store  untU  we  sign  a  contract.  That  means 
they  are  going  to  be  there  a  long  time,  be- 
cause there  isr.'t  going  to  be  any  contract. 
In  the  meantime,  no  union  truck  driver  wUl 
deliver  us  merchandise,  and  if  the  pickets 
are  successful  in  their  plan,  no  meat,  milk, 
bread,  or  other  staples  will  be  brought  to  us. 
Now  then.  Mr.  Truman,  in  view  of  the 
situation  I  ha  e  outli:ied  above,  there  are 
certain  questions  that  La  Verne  and  I  would 
like  answered.  After  all,  we  were  In  the 
Army  because  we  thought  we  were  fighting 
for,  among  other  things,  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals to  do  business  free  from  fear  and 
fro&i  the  necessity  of  paying  tribute  to 
anyone. 

First,  Mr.  Truman,  we  would  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  kind  of  rellel 
to  be  expected  from  the  economic  strangula- 
tion exerted  upon  us  by  the  union? 

Is  it  to  be  the  national  policy  that  small 
businessmen  must  become  a  part  and  parcel 
of  unionism  in  order  to  operate? 

Must  a  family  such  as  ours  submit  to  ex- 
tortion before  we  can  receive  the  goods  neces- 
sary to  line  our  shelves? 

Is  It  necessary  that  we  let  some  group  of 
men  who  have  no  financial  or  other  interest 
in  our  enterprise  dictate  to  us  as  to  when 
we  may  open  and  close  our  doors? 

Must  we  pay  tribute  to  an  organization  In 
order  to  conduct  a  business? 

Is  there  any  difference  between  this  kind  of 
pressure  and  the  tactics  of  gangsters  who 
once  forced  many  businessmen  to  pay  for 
"protection"  from  mob  violence? 

Is  this  the  sort  of  thing  that  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Churchill  had 
in  mind  when  they  adopted  the  "four  free- 
doms?" 

My  brother  and  I  had  something  else  In 
mind  when  we  entered  the  Army,  you  can  be 
sure  of  that.  And.  so  did  a  few  million  other 
young  men.  We  weren't  in  the  Army  to  pro- 
tect the  gangsters  and  the  racketeers — not  by 
a  long  shot.  We  were  in  the  Army  because 
we  thought  we  were  helping  proUct  the 
American  way  of  life — we  thought  the  war 
was  being  fought  to  eliminate  dictators  and 
the  ru!e-by-force  systems. 

For  us.  apparently,  the  fight  Is  not  over 
and  we  don't  like  It.  So  far  as  we  can  see. 
there  is  only  one  answer — somewhere  along 
the  line  we've  been  handed  a  beautiful 
double  cross. 

Mr.  Truman,  Roquefs  Market  is  Just  a 
little  pebble  in  a  rather  small  pool.  In  fact, 
we  are  so  small  that  we  have  no  printed 
letterheads.  But  even  so,  we  feel  that  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  protection  from  our 
Government. 

What  do  you  think.  Mr.  Truman? 
We  know  you  are  an  extremely  busy  man, 
but  we  do  hope  you  will  find  time  to  answer 
our  questions. 
Sincerely, 

F.    O   Roquet. 
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Veterans'  Housing 


ON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOMER  D.  ANGELL 


OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUdE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
Tie  are  now  cdnsidering,  H.  R.  4761.  in- 
troduced by  t|je  gentleman  fron:  Texas 
seeks  to  amend  the  Na- 
Act  by  adding  thereto  a 
ing  to  the  prevention  of 
d  excessive  profits  in  the 
and  to  insure  the  avail- 
estate  for  housing  pur- 
and  reasonable  prices, 
aack  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
available  at  it  e  earliest  possible  moment 
housing  accoi  nmcdations  not  only  for 
[or  other  distressed  cases, 
ir  all  of  our  facilities  and 
e  devoted  to  the  prosecu- 


Mr.  angel:. 


[Mr.  Patman 
tional  Housing 
new  title  rela 
speculation  ar 
sale  of  hou.se* 
ability  of  rea 
poses  at  fan 
The  objective 


veterans  but 
During  the  w 
manpower  we 


tion  of  the  wa  r  and  as  a  result  there  was 


practically  no 
tial  purposes 
.servicemen  be 
the  increased 


nitude.     Man 
now  becominr 


With  the  higl 
and  labor,  it 
can  be  made 


seems  to  have 


construction  for  residen- 
With  the  war  over,  our 
ng  mustered  out.  and  with 
population  and  need  for 
new  homes,  this  problem  of  residential 
hou.sing  becoipes  one  of  the  first  mag- 
of  the  older  homes   are 
uninhabitable  by  reason 


of  age  and  la(  k  of  upkeep — all  of  which 
only  adds  to  t  le  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. Thousa  ids  of  veterans  find  it  im- 
possible to  fln  1  housing  accommodations 
of  any  sort.  ^Ir.  Speaker.  I.  for  one.  am 
willing  to  go  :he  full  limit  in  providing 
any  and  all  egislation  needed  to  solve 
this  problem  ind  make  available  as  soon 
as  passible  hdmes  for  purchase  or  rent 
by  veterans  Jis  well  as  other  hardship 
cases. 

One  of  the  [fundamental  requirements 
which  we  must  adhere  to  is  to  provide 
homes  withir  the  price  ranges  which 
would  enable  veterans  to  purchase  or 
rent  a  home.  It  was  hoped  that  homes 
could  be  pro'  ided  at  price  ranges,  not 
exceeding  $6.i  lOO  as  a  maximum,  and  at 
a  monthly  reptal  of  not  more  than  $50. 
cost  of  building  materials 
is  not  certain  that  homes 
available  within  this  price 
range.  Befoie  the  war  five-room  cot- 
tage-type hones  with  modern  equip- 
ment and  fac  lities  could  have  been  pro- 
vided  for   $3  500   to   $4,000.    That   day 


passed.    We  must  not.  In 


would 
These 


be   a 

home: 


seeking  to  sohe  this  problem,  foist  upon 
the  veterans  synthetic  houses  of  the 
glorified  chicken-coop  type,  which  are 
not  only  an  e^'esore  to  the  neighborhood 
m  which  th^y  are  erected,  but  which 

fraud  upon  the  veteran, 
of  synthetic  materials, 
many  of  whidh  were  constructed  during 
the  war.  are  nholly  unsuited  for  perma- 

for  veterans  and  I.  for  one, 
will  not  support  any  legislation  which 
seeks  to  infl  ct  upon  the  veteran  that 
type  of  housi  ig. 

mappin  :  a  program  for  veterans' 
housing,  we  inust  insure  against  specu- 
lation and  expessive  profits  which  would 

veterans    with    costs    and 

?btedness  far  exceeding  the 


burden    the 
mortgage  ind 


real  value  of  homes  purchased.  The 
United  States  is  a  Nation  of  home  own- 
ers. More  than  any  other  nation  we 
have,  in  the  past,  developed  home  own- 
ership and  by  reason  thereof,  are  in  a 
position  to  successfully  solve  this  prob- 
lem by  making  building  materials  and 
finances  available  for  all  who  seek  to 
build  or  rent  a  home.  In  doing  so.  we 
should  make  full  utilization  of  all  exist- 
ing facilities  and  industries  as  well  as 
firms  and  individuals  heretofore  or  now 
engaged  in  home  building.  We  should 
not  adopt  a  program  which  would  make 
it  impossible  to  utilize  the  experience, 
investment  and  know-how  of  our  build- 
ers. Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  with  exist- 
ing amendments,  will: 

First.  Create  an  Office  of  Housing 
Stabilization,  to  be  headed  by  a  di- 
rector. 

Second.  Continue  for  a  year  beyond 
June  30  next  the  authority  for  wartime 
priorities  and  allocation  of  scarce  build- 
ing materials  into  homes  for  veterans. 

Third.  Establish  a  preference  for  vet- 
erans in  the  purchase  or  rental  of  new 
hou.«:es. 

Fourth.  Authorize  the  director  to  halt 
or  check  the  export  of  lumber  as  long  as 
scarcities  exist  in  the  United  States. 

Fifth.  Increase  Government  home 
mortgage  loan  authority  by  $1,000,000- 
OCO 

Sixth.  Grant  to  the  director  broad  au- 
thority to  divect  other  Government 
agencies  in  respect  to  building  ma- 
terials and  housing. 

Proposing  to  expedite  the  construction 
of  sufficient  housing  at  fair  and  equitable 
prices,  this  bill  would  authorize  the 
President  to  appoint,  either  within  an 
existing  agency  or  as  an  independent  of- 
ficer of  the  Goverrunent.  a  Housing  Ex- 
pediter who  would  formulate  plans  and 
programs  to  provide  an  increasing  sup- 
ply of  housing  accommodations;  issue 
orders  and  directives  on  policy  to  other 
agencies:  recommend  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  the  President;  and  consult  and 
cooperate  with  Federal.  State  and  local 
agencies,  industries,  labor,  and  other 
groups.  Functions,  powers,  and  duties 
now  vested  in  the  Office  of  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion  which  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  Expediter  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Expediter  and  would  not 
expire  with  the  War  Mobilization  and 
Reconversion  Act.  The  emergency  pow- 
ers of  the  Federal  agencies  would  be  ex- 
ercised to  alleviate  the  housing  emer- 
gency. 

The  Expediter  may  allocate  materials 
or  provide  priorities  as  such  allocation  or 
priority  becomes  nece.ssary,  and  particu- 
larly he  will  consider  the  factors  in  low- 
cost  and  low'-rent  housing  needed  for  sat- 
isfying the  requirements  of  World  War 
II  veterans.  He  may  forbid  the  export 
of  lumber  or  materials  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. Provision  is  made  for  penalties  for 
infringement  and  for  appropriations  as 
may  be  necessary.  All  provisions  of  the 
bill  and  regulations  thereunder  will  ter- 
minate on  June  30,  1947,  unless  Congress 
declares  its  termination  earlier. 

The  National  Housing  Act  is  amended 
to  make  the  provisions  of  title  VI  apply 
specifically  to  veterans.  The  amend- 
ments will  provide:  First,  Increase  In  the 


maximum  amount  of  principal  obliga- 
tions  of  insured  morteatres  from  $1,800.- 
000.000  to  $2  800.000.000.  and  the  Presi- 
dent may  approve  an  aggregate  amount 
of  $3,800,000,000;  second,  the  maximum 
allowable  principal  obligation  of  each 
mortgage  may  be  increased  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  certain  prescribed 
limits;  third,  the  rate  of  maximum  inter- 
est on  an  acceptable  mort,:age  is  changed 
from  6  to  4  percent;  and,  fourth,  vet- 
erans are  given  a  prei'erence  or  prior- 
ity instead  of  war  workers. 

The  additional  authoiity  granted  by 
this  bill,  together  with  existing  powers 
already  held  by  the  Expediter,  will,  it  Is 
believed,  enable  him  to  inaugurate  and 
bring  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  pro- 
gram that  will  make  homes  available  for 
veterans  and  others  within  the  limits  of 
the  building  materials  and  manpower 
available.  The  success  or  failure  of  the 
housing  program  will  depend  upon  the 
Expediter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
problem  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention 
the  serious  bottlenecks  that  exist  in  my 
district  in  Orescn  and  in  the  Northwest 
generally  with  respect  to  the  production 
of  lumber  products.    My  State  produces 
more  lumber  than  any  ether  State  in  the 
Union.    At  the  present  time,  owing  to  the 
various  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  in- 
dustry, it  is  impossible  for  lumber  manu- 
facturers to  supply  the  lumb"r  and  wood 
products  needed  for  housing  construc- 
tion.    By  reason  cf  these   restrictions, 
much  of  the  lumber  that   would  ordi- 
narily go  into  house  construction  is  being 
exported.    It  has  just  come  to  my  atten- 
tion that  lumber  will  shortly  begin  mov- 
ing from  Willamette  Valley,  Orcy..  mills 
for  export  to  China.    This  movement  will 
extend   over  a  period  of   from   4  to   5 
months  and  I  am  informed  there  will  be 
10  carloads  per  day  for  30  days;  15  per 
day  for  45  days:  and  20  per  day  for  the 
rest  of  the  period.     The  25.000.000  feet 
will  be  in  timbers  of  6  by  8-inch  and  14 
by  14-inch  size.    The  reports  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  disclose 
that  during  the  first  5  weeks  of  1916.  pro- 
duction amounted  to  519,S69.000  board 
feet  as  against  736.071.000  in  the  compa- 
rable E>eriod  of  last  year,  or  29  percent 
less  production.    The  January  produc- 
tion was  only  71.7  percent  of  the  1942-45 
avercge.    At  the  end  cf  January  the  in- 
dustry had  unfillec  orders  of  702.728.000 
board  feet  and  stocks  on  hand  totaled 
only  391.706.000  board  feet.    We  cannot 
build  houses  for  veterans  or  anyone  else 
without  luml>er  and  other  building  mate- 
rial.   It  is  a  mistake  for  Federal  oaRcials 
to  believe  that  by  tlie  passage  of  a  bill 
and  without   removing  the  bottlenecks 
and  restrictions  on  production,  they  will 
be  able  to  build  houses.    The  restrictions 
now  blocking  and  holding  back  lumber 
production,  and  particularly  lumber  of 
the  sizes  and  quality  needed  in  home  con- 
struction, must  be  removed  before  we 
can    make   any   headway   in   supplying 
homes  for  veterans. 

As  long  as  Federal  officials  in  charge 
of  this  program  refuse  to  make  adequate 
price  adjustments  to  permit  lumber 
manufacturers  to  produce  the  kind  and 
type  of  lumber  needed  for  home  con- 
struction at  a  price  that  would  permit 
them  to  meet  their  expenses  without  loss, 
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there  will  be  little  lumber  produced  of 
the  kind  and  quality  needed.  As  long  as 
higher  prices  can  be  secured  for  unfin- 
ished or  dimension  sizes,  the  supply  will 
go  into  that  type  of  lumber. 

Many  lumber  mills  are  shut  down 
throu;jhout  the  country  as  a  result  of 
this  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  failure  to  make  proper  regula- 
tions which  would  enable  the  lumber 
mills  to  produce  the  kind  of  lumber  need- 
ed. I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  telegram 
from  the  Jones  Lumber  Co..  an  old. 
reliable  concern  in  my  district,  which 
states  that  if  the  new  propo.sed  regulation 
restricting  the  amount  of  lumber  a  mill 
can  sell  to  its  own  yards  is  put  into  effect, 
it  will  be  compelled  to  shut  down  com- 
pletely. The  telegram  to  which  I  refer 
is  as  follows: 

Portland  Greg  ,  March  4.  1946. 
Hon.  HoMm  D.  Anceil. 

Washington.  D.  C" 

We  are  reliably  Informed  that  OPA  will 
tiarough  new  restrictive  regulations  limit  the 
amount  of  lumber  a  mill  can  sell  to  its  own 
yard  or  yards  on  the  basis  of  what  is  sold 
to  its  yard  in  1941:  this  new  regulation  to 
be  effective  about  March  15.  This  is  not  price 
control:  this  is  bureaucratic  regimentation 
and  m.^nipulation.  Who  benefits  from  such 
regulations?  It  does  not  lessen  prices  to  con- 
sumers: It  merely  says  that  a  miil-owned-or- 
opcrated  retail  yard  cannot  expand  or  do  any 
more  business  than  it  did  in  1941  while  other 
yards  can  double  and  treble  their  business. 
If  this  new  regulation  becomes  effective  ycu 
may  expect  us  to  shut  down  completely  and 
not  manufacture  at  all.  Is  this  America? 
Do  ycu  want  more  lumber  produced  or  do  you 
■want  us  to  reduce  cur  production  to  where 
It  was  In  1859  when  we  first  started? 

Jones  Lumber  Co. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  this  legisla- 
tion, giving  full  authority  to  the  Expedi- 
ter to  carry  forward  a  building  program 
and  to  channel  building  materials  into 
home  construction  for  veterans  and 
hardship  cases,  with  full  authority  to  ad- 
just prices  and  prevent  speculation  and 
excessive  profits  will  be  enacted  into  a 
law  without  delay,  and  that  the  Expedi- 
ter will  go  forward  with  the  program. 


Address  of  Bamet  Nover 
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or 


HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  many 
proponents  of  international  comity  either 
overemphasize  or  underrate  the  damage 
done  to  good  relations  by  the  unilateral 
acts  and  declarations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is.  therefore,  all  the  more  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  such  well-balanced 
and  .soundly  based  appraisals  of  the  pres- 
ent world  situation  as  the  following  ad- 
dress given  by  Mr.  Bamet  Nover,  of  the 
Wa.shington  Pest,  at  the  convocation  ex- 
ercises of  the  University  of  Buffalo  on 
February  22,  1S46: 

More  than  9  iionths  have  now  elapsed  since 
GermarVs  unconditional  surrender  and 
more  than  6  months  have  pone  by  since  im- 
perial Japan  gave  up  Oie  ghost.    In  the  world 


we  live  in.  in  the  extraordinarily  dlstu:be<l 
era  that  men  of  my  generation  grew  up  in, 
there  has  never  been  any  sharp  line  of  de- 
marcation between  war  and  peace.  The  Sec- 
ond World  War  began,  though  so  many  wero 
tragically  blind  to  the  fact,  long  before  a 
single  shot  was  fired.  Tliere  Is  no  longer  any 
organized,  large-scale  fighting  gv-ing  on  any- 
where in  the  world.  But  peace  U  still  a 
dream  awaiting  fulfillment.  I  say  this  not, 
merely  because  peace  has  not  yet  been  for- 
mally proclaimed  and  because,  so  far,  only 
one  minor  peace  treaty,  that  with  Siam,  has 
been  signed  by  the  Allies.  Nor  do  I  say  it  in 
any  spirit  of  pessimism.  The  most  hopeful 
fact  of  our  times  is  that  we  no  longer  assume 
as  we  did  during  the  years  between  Armis- 
tice and  Armaggedon.  that  peace  is  merely  an 
absence  of  fighting.  It  Is  no  more  that  than 
beauty  Is  merely  the  absence  of  ugliness  or 
virtue  merely  the  absence  of  vice.  The  most 
hopeful  fact  of  our  times  is  that  people — 
people  of  every  nation  and  every  race  and 
every  creed — now  realize,  as  they  have  never 
done  before,  that  peace  is  not  and  cannot  be 
the  automatic  consequence  of  victory.    • 

All  that  victory  can  do  Is  to  help  clear  the 
ground  of  the  most  obvious  obstructions  so 
that  In  due  course  we  can  begin  tp  build  on 
a  sound  foundation  of  mutual  trust,  a  truly 
durable  house  of  peace.  What  is  obviously 
required  Is  a  long  sustained  and  continuously 
cooperative  effort  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  and  ;  articularly  by  the  great  powers, 
an  effort  that  involves  an  endless  process  of 
mutual  adjustment  among  the  victors  and 
between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished. 

We  have  begun  to  discover  that,  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world,  this  process  of  ad- 
ju.stment  Is  not  easy  and  can  be  disappoint- 
ingly slow.     There  have  been,  as  mere  were 
bound  to  be.  many  false  starts.  Innumerable 
set-backs.    The  other  day.  for  my  own  edifi- 
cation. I  drew  up  a  list  of  the  problems  re- 
garding which  two  or  more  great  powers  have 
been   at   loggerheads   during   the   past   year 
and.  for  that  matter,  still  are.    Leaving  out 
incidental    Issues,   I   found   that   there   had 
been  no  fewer  than  20  such  problems,  each 
of  them  the  subject  of  a  more  or  less  heated 
controversy.     They  have  involved  such  spe- 
cific Issues  as  the  nature  of  the  postwar  po- 
litical systems  in  Poland.  Hungary.  Austria. 
Rumania.    Bulgaria.   Yugoslavia,   and   Italy; 
the  manner  In  which  the  postwar  settlements 
with  Germany's  former  satellites  are  to  be 
drawn  up  and  the  terms  of  those  settlements; 
the  future  of  China,  Korea,  and  Iran;   the 
future  of  the  Dardanelles:  the  degree  of  au- 
thority and  power  to  be  vested  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization  and  the  manner  of  that 
organization's  functioning;  the  disposition  of 
Italy's    colonies;    the    relationship    between 
colonial  powers  and  dependent  peoples;  the 
all-important  question  of  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Germany,   and   the  equally  important 
question  of  what  safeguards  are  to  be  drawn 
up  regarding  the  future  use  of  atomic  energy. 
None   cf   these   problems   are   unsolvablc. 
Some  are  in  process  of  solution,  at  least  on 
a  tentative  and  temporary  basis.    For  better 
or   worse,   erstwhile   differences    among   the 
Great    Powers,    particularly    the    Big   Three, 
regarding  the  governments  of  certain  of  the 
succession  states  and  some  of  the  Balkan 
countries  have  been  adjusted.    A  compromise 
was  reached  at  Moscow,  and  It  may  prove  to 
be    a    workable   compromise,    regarding   the 
method  of  drawing  up  the  peace  settlements 
with  former  Axis  satellites.     The  first  steps 
have  been  taken  to  Investigate  the  problem 
of  atomic  energy  as  a  problem  In  Interna- 
tional relations  and  there  is  no  more  vital 
problem  than  that  since,  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say.  the  future  of  mankind  depends 
on    what    is   done    about   it.     The    greatest 
achievement  of  the  past  year,  next  to  the 
achievement  of  victory,  of  course,  was  the 
writing   of  the  Charter  of   the  United   Na- 
tions and  that  Charter's  ratification  by  51 
nations  and  the  setting  up.  a  little  more  than 


a  month  ago,  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
^atlon. 

It  Is  true  that  at  London  there  was  more 
of  the  bull  ring  than  the  town  meeting  in 
the  role  thrust  upon  the  UNO.    A  great  many 
problems  were  fought  over  in  the  Security 
Council    and    the   General    Assembly.      None 
of  these  problems  was  actually  solved  as  a 
result   of   the  vehement   debates   In   which, 
significantly   enough,  the  principal   antago- 
nists were  almost  invariably  the  representa- 
tives of  Great  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  the  old  days  such  undiplomatic  language 
as  Mr.  Vishinsky  shouted  at  Mr.  Bevln  and 
as  Mr.  Bevln  shrieked  back   at  Mr.   Vishln- 
t^k•;  would  have  caused  the  guns  to  go  cff 
by'  themselves.     The    first    meeting    of    the 
UNO  had  no  such  tragic  outcome.    The  Bevin- 
Vishlnsky  altercations  did  not  add  anything 
either  to  the  gaiety  or  to  the  peace  of  mind 
of   nations — and  we  could  all  stand  a  little 
more  gaiety  ^nd  greater  peace  of  mind.    Yet 
the  debate*  in  the  Council  cannot  l>e  said 
to  have  made  matters  worse.    While  they  un- 
derlined the  fact^-it  has  not  been  a  secret 
for  some  time— that  Anglo-Russian  relations 
are  far  from  good  and  are  not  getting  better, 
those  rtcchanges  between  Mr.  Vishinsky  and 
Mr.  Bevin  made  it  clear  that  Russia,  like  the 
rest  of  us.  believes  that  UNO  is  an  instru- 
mentality which  can  be  used  to  advance  her 
particular    national    interests    and    cannot, 
therefore,  be  ignored.     There  is  promise  in 
that  attitude  and  also  a  danger.    The  UNO 
cannot  merely  be  the  sounding  board  for  a 
lot  of  international  caterwauling  but  must 
become,  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  primary  funcUcn. 
the  place  where  international  differences  a:e 
adjusted  and  the  work  of  the  world  advanced. 
But  for  the  moment  the  discussions  at  Lon- 
don and  the  fact  that,  violent  as  they  were, 
they  did  not  break  up  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  have  tended  to  ease  one  of  the 
great  fears  recurrently  felt  in  Washington. 

Tliat  fear  is  that  Russia's  role  after  the 
Second  World  War  would  duplicate  the  role  of 
the  United  States  after  the  First  World  War. 
with  the  rastern  colossus  retreating  into  the 
same  kind  of  isolation  as  the  western  colossus 
had  done  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 
When  Cordell  Hull  returned  from  Moscow  in 
November  1943.  one  of  his  most  applauded 
accomplishments  was  that  he  had  secured 
Russia's  signature  to  a  statement  of  princi- 
ple in  which  was  embodied  the  pledge  to  set 
up  a  new  world  orgnnlzation  to  keep  the 
peace.  La+er  Russia  took  part  In  the  Dum- 
barton Oaks  discussions.  Yet  on  the  eve 
of  the  San  Frr.nclsco  Conference,  last  April, 
the  fear  that  Russia  would  stey  evroy  from 
that  conference  or  would  limit  Its  role  to 
that  of  observer  was  so  widespread  Ihat  there 
vas  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  Molotov 
arrived. 

Russia  did  take  part  and  from  beglnnUig 
to  end  a  very  active  part  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference,  as  I  can  testify.  But 
again,  last  November,  there  was  an  uOKUige 
of  the  old  fear  with  the  result  that  one  of  the 
prime  purposes  of  Secretary  Byrnes'  late  mis- 
sion to  Moscow  was  to  insure  that  Russia 
would  not  play  possum  when  the  UNO  met. 
Of  course.  Russia  didn't  play  poasum.  Her 
role  at  London  was  the  familiar  role  of  the 
bear. 

My  own  belief  Is  that  the  recurrent  fear 
that'  Russia  might  wltlidraw  from  UNO  and 
retreat  into  Isolation  is  based  both  on  a  mis- 
conception of  what  isolationism  really  In- 
volves In  the  world  of  today  and  a  misunder- 
standing of  Russia's  diplomatic  strategy.  We 
think  we  know  what  Isolationism  is  because 
that  is  what  we  practiced,  or  thought  we 
practiced,  in  the  years  between  the  World 
Wars  and  for  a  century  and  more  before  that. 
But  our  isolationism  was  based  on  the  belief 
that,  being  flanked,  east  and  west,  by  two 
broad  oceans  and,  north  and  south,  by  two 
weak  and  friendly  nations,  we  wer*  invulnrr- 
able  to  attack  and,  therefore,  that  the  *ay  uj 
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concerned.  I  dont  believe  there  can  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  policy  of  Isolationism 
as    It    was    preached    and    practiced    In    the 
twenties  and  thirties  has  gone  the  way  of 
the  crinoline  and  the  old  horse  car.     There 
are  still  a  few  unreconstructed  Isolationists 
left  in  the  Senate  and  outside,  notably  In  a 
few  newspaper  offices.     But  they  have  about 
the  same  relationship  to  the  great  current  of 
feeling  that  kept  this  coimtry  frcm  playing 
Its  part  In  the  prst  that  a  c'gar-store  Indian 
In  an  antique  shop  has  to  the  late  Sitting 
Bull.    There  are  many  more  who  now  belong 
In  the  category  of  partially  reconstructed  Iso- 
lationists.     They    have    not    really    changed 
their  minds  but  only  their  votes  and  not  al- 
ways those.     They  are  the  ones  who  having 
put   themselves   on   record   in   favor   of   the 
United    Nations    Charter,   cast    their    ballots 
against  the  Bret  ton  Woods  agreement,  voted 
against    extension    of    the   Reciprocal    Trade 
Agreementf  Act,  held  up  the  appropriations 
for  UNRRA,  and  have  been  shouting  loudest 
for  absolute  American  sovereiKnty  over  the 
Pacific  islands  we  liad  conquered  from  J;ipan. 
The  same  breed  of  mavericks  will  be  found, 
Im  afraid,  in  HanRerously  large  numbers  in 
the  ranks  of  those  shouting  to  high  heaven 
against  the  loan  to  Britain. 

I  feel  pretty  confident  that.  In  the  fln^l 
show-down,  the  British  loan  proposal  wul  be 
ratified.  But  if  the  backsliders  and  the  die- 
hard Isolationists  and  the  economic  national- 
ists in  Congress  have  their  way  and  the  loan 
is  rejected,  the  consequences  of  such  a  de- 
velopment would  certainly.  In  my  cpinion, 
be  disastrous  both  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Unless  we  do  our  part,  and  It 
must  of  necessity  be  an  important  part,  m 
the  task  of  world  reconstruction,  and  unless 
we  do  all  we  can  to  widen  the  area  of  un- 
hampered and  unrestricted  world  trade — and 
both  of  these  alms  are  basic  In  the  British 
loan — cur  anticipated  industrial  boom  will 
have  Just  about  the  same  lasting  qualities  hs 
did  the  boom  of  the  1920s.  And  that  era 
of  Illusory  prosperity,  as  you  all  know,  ended 
m  the  worst  crash  this  ccuntry  baa  ever 
experienced. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  idea 
that  peace  is  Indivisible  Yet  it  Is  equally 
true  that  prosperity,  too.  Is  Indivisible.  To 
deal  with  the  political  Ills  that  alHict  the 
nations  of  the  world  without  taking  meas- 
ures to  Improve  the  world's  economic  lot  Is 
like  trying  to  walk  one-legged  on  a  slippery 
street  In  a  50-mile  gale.  It  cannot  easily  l^ 
done  If  it  can  be  done  at  all. 

Yet.  as  I've  said.  Im  not  too  gloomy  about 
the  ultimate  fate  of  the  British  loan.  It 
represents  only  one  of  many  aspects  of  cur 
shift  from  Isolationism  to  active  participa- 
tion in  world  affairs.  Not  only  did  we  play 
a  prominent  part  In  the  events  leading  up  lo 
the  signing  of  the  United  Nations  Charter 
and  the  setting  up  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  but  we  played  a  prominent 
part.  too.  at  the  Bretton  Woods  monetary 
conference.  In  the  setting  up  of  UNRRA.  In 
helping  draw  up,  at  Chicago  and  Bermud.i, 
an  agreement  laying  down  the  basic  princi- 
ples regarding  the  regulation  of  international 
air  trafflc.  We  participated  In  the  two  food 
conferences  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
world  food  organization  and  In  the  United 
Nations  Educational  Conference. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  world  government 
which  so  many  wise  and  able  men  feel  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity  In  this  day  of 
atomic  energy  may  come  about  not  through 
any  sudden  and  dramatic  abdication  of  sov- 
ereignty by  the  nations  of  the  world,  great 
and  sm.iU.  but  through  the  slow  and  steady 
multiplication  of  cooperative  International 
agencies  having  to  do  not  with  high  politics 
but  with  the  more  humdrum  and  day-to- 
day matters  of  health  and  food  and  educa- 
tion and  aviation  and  finance  and  labor 
standards,  and  so  on  Here  again  Russia 
casts  a  dark  shadow.  Russia  has  been  con- 
spicuously absent  from  most  of  those  confer- 
ences.   Her  representatlTe  was  present  at  tb« 


Atlantic  City  meeting  at  wlilch  UNRRA  came 
Into  being.  But  Russia's  role  In  UNRRA  Is 
that  of  beneficiary  rather  than  contributor. 
She  was  also  represented  at  Bretton  Woods. 
But  so  far  Russia  is  the  only  great  power 
that  has  not-  ratified  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement 

As  I  say.  world  government  may  grow  from 
the  multiplication  of  those  agencies  perform- 
ing so  much  useful  work  In  the  international 
sphere.  But  that  process  Is  bound  to  be  slew 
and  we  cannot  depend  on  it.  Nor  can  we 
depend  alone  on  the  UNO.  I  believe  very 
stronglv  in  the  UNO. 

At  San  Francisco  last  spring  I  saw  the 
Charter  being  hammered  out  word  by  word, 
line  by  line,  paragraph  bv  paragraph  I  have 
no  Illusions  about  It.  The  UNO  though  pri- 
marily intended  to  be  a  peace-enforcing 
agcnry  Is  least  capable  of  carrying  out  that 
great  function  among  the  many  lesser  func- 
tions It  has.  It  can  only  enforce  peace  If 
there  Is  among  all  the  great  powers  the  will 
to  keep  the  peace.  And  if  there  is  that  will 
the  dancer  of  war  will  be  nonexistent. 

Whether  there  Is  that  will  can  depend  to  a 
frightening  extent  on  the  United  States,  on 
us.  We  have  twice  demonstrated  in  the 
course  of  the  last  30  years  that  any  nation 
that  arouses  our  wrath  courts  disaster  Even 
.If  Generalissimo  Stalin's  latest  5-year  plans 
are  carried  out  on  schedule  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Kremlin's  blueprint  we  shall  remain 
for  some  time  the  Nation  with  the  most 
powerful  Industrial  machine,  the  most  Im- 
pressive technology,  the  greatest  latent  war 
potential  on  earth. 

Potential  power  Is  not  actual  power.  We 
were  potentially  as  strong  In  the  years  be- 
tween the  wars  as  we  proved  to  be  after 
Dunkerque  and  Pearl  Harbor.  But  Germany 
and  Japan  for  years  thumbed  their  noses  at 
us  and  added  Injury  to  Insult  because  they 
did  not  belie.e  we  cculd  mobilize  our  power 
with  sufficient  speed  to  make  that  power 
effective  rgalnst  them. 

Is  history  repeating  lUelf?  We  sought  In 
eastern  Europe  and  the  Balkans  to  see  that 
the  pledges  of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  the 
promise  of  the  "four  freedoms"  were  made  a 
reality.  How  many  of  the  "four  freedoms" 
are  being  respected  In  Yugoslavia  or  Bulgaria 
todav? 

We  made  a  tremendous  effort  ever  a  period 
of  many  months  and  with  great  patience  to 
bring  about  a  stable  equilibrium  in  the  Far 
East  where  our  Interests  and  Russian  In- 
terests impinge  on  each  other  more  directly 
than  artywhere  else.  In  the  name  of  amity 
between  two  of  our  great  wartime  allies  we 
persuaded  China  to  turn  back  the  clock  and 
grant  Russia  strategic  bases  and  rallrocd 
ri;:hts  in  Manchuria,  bases  and  rights  which 
Russia  had  originally  acquired  under  the 
czars.  Has  It  profited  us  anything?  Has  it 
profited  China?  The  answer  so  far,  certainly, 
cannot  be  given  in  the  affirmative.  We 
fought  a  war  to  destroy  fascism,  and  in 
Ar^sentlna,  In  the  hemisphere  of  the  "good 
neighbor,"  fascism  has  taken  new  rcxjt.  We 
sought  to  play  the  role  of  mediator  between 
Russia  and  Britain  in  all  the  areas  where 
those  two  powers  are  In  latent  conflict.  Can 
we  point  to  one  question,  whether  It  Is  Iran 
or  the  Dardanelles  or  Greece  or  In  the 
Adriatic,  where  our  mediation  has  up  to  now 
resulted  In  any  conclusive  results? 

There  is  no  nation  In  the  world  to  which 
the  other  nations  look  more  yearningly  for 
leadership  than  they  do  the  United  States. 
They  view  us  without  a  sense  of  fear  and  in  a 
mooid  of  admiration.  We  represent  to  them — 
they  are  not  as  conscious  of  all  our  faults 
and  shortcomings  as  we  are — the  citadel  of 
human  rights  and  human  dignity,  the  re- 
pository of  freedom.  But  many  of  those 
nations  who  look  to  us  for  leadership  are 
beginning  to  wonder  whether  we  have  the 
capacity  to  lead.  That  king  of  France  who 
marched  up  the  hill  only  to  march  down 
again  didn't  do  a  more  thorou?;h  job  of 
rapidly  reversing  bis  course  than  we  did  after 
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VJ-day.  Our  once  magnificent  and  impres- 
sive military  force  has  t)een  dLssipated.  The 
war  for  us  was  over  when  the  fighting  ended. 
But  wars  are  never  over  until  the  causes  that 
produced  them  have  really  been  eradicated. 
Can  we  say  that  the  causes  that  produced  the 
last  war— fascism,  militarism,  unrestricted 
national  sovereignty.  International  anarchy — 
have  now  all  disappeared?  We  are  still 
strong — potentially.  And  we  have  the  atomic 
bomb.  Oh,  yes;  we  have  the  atomic  bomb. 
But  that  atomic  bomb  by  revolutionizing  the 
nature  of  war  has  made  us  more  rather  than 
less  vulnerable.  It  is  a  weapon  that,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned.  Is  5-percent  asset  and  95- 
perccnt  liability.  The  atom  bomb  has  only 
magnified  our  responsibility  without  adding 
to  our  influence.  That  Influence  can  only  be 
regained  and  maintained  If  In  this  disordered 
world  we  live  in  we  .«tand  Arm.  unshaken  and 
unshakable  for  Justice  among  nations,  great 
and  smell,  powerful  and  weak,  for  freedom  to 
know  and  to  speak  and  to  worship,  for  law 
and  law  observance  But  the  voice  we  raise 
in  the  world  on  behalf  of  those  principles 
that  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  traditions 
will  be  a  thin  voice  Indeed.  It  will  not  be 
heard  and  It  will  command  no  respect  unless 
we  are  strong. 

What  I  have  Just  said  Is  not  new  but  very 
old.  It  was  said  long  ago  by  an  old- 
fashioned.  Eighteenth  Century  gentleman, 
a  great  soidler,  a  great  statesman  who,  like 
us.  knew  what  It  was  to  live  through  a  cycle 
of  wars  and  domestic  turmoil  and  Interna- 
tional confusion,  a  man  who  loved  liberty  so 
much  that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing he  had  to  achieve  It. 

"There  is  nothing."  wrote  George  Washing- 
ton to  James  McHenry  In  1782.  "there  Is 
nothing  which  will  so  soon  produce  a  speedy 
and  honorable  peace  as  a  state  of  preparation 
for  war.  and  we  must  either  do  this,  or  lay 
our  account  for  a  patcbed-up  Inglorious 
peace,  after  all  the  toil,  blood,  and  treasure 
we  have  spent.  This  has  been  my  uniform 
opinion,  a  doctrine  I  have  endeavored, 
amidst  the  torrent  of  expectation  of  an  ap- 
proaching peace,  to  inculcate;  the  event,  I 
am  sure,  will  Justify  me  In  It." 

That  phrase,  "a  state  of  preparation  for 
war"  that  Washington  used  rings  harshly 
and  ominously  in  our  ears.  It  no  longer  fits 
in  with  realities  of  our  times,  even  if  It  did 
with  those  of  Washington.  To  prepare  for 
war  now  Is  to  prepare  for  total  destruction, 
world  suicide.  You  cannot  In  this  day  and 
age  even  safely  employ  the  word  defense. 
There  Is  not  now,  there  may  never  be  any 
real  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb  except 
a  sUte  Qf  total  peace.  But  whatever  words 
we  use  tbe  fact  remains  that  there  Is  as  yet 
no  substitute  In  International  affairs  for 
power.  It  is  no  longer  possible  In  this  day 
and  age,  as  it  was  In  Washington's  and  it 
was  not  easy  then,  to  employ  that  power 
solely  to  achieve  security  for  one's  own  Na- 
tion. The  frontiers  of  peace  are  today  as 
wide  as  the  world.  The  fears  that  plague  us 
by  day,  the  terrors  that  beset  us  by  night, 
are  merely  a  reflection  of  the  sovereign  fact 
that  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for 
poorer,  the  world  in  Wendell  Willkie's  phrase 
is  really  one  world. 

"The  establishment  of  our  new  Govern- 
ment," wrote  Washington  in  1790.  "seemed  to 
be  the  last  great  experiment  for  promoting 
human  happiness  by  reasonable  compact  In  a 
dvU  society.  It  was  to  be.  In  the  first  In- 
stance, In  a  considerable  degree  a  govern- 
ment of  accommodation  as  well  as  a  govern- 
ment of  laws." 

If  we  are  to  have  peace  In  the  world,  the 
world,  too.  must  be  governed  by  accommoda- 
tion but  also  by  laws. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning  I  do  not  despair 
of  the  present  situation.  As  we  look  around 
tbe  world  so  many  aspects  of  It  remind  us  of 
tbe  world  as  described  in  Genesis,  a  world 
without  form,  and  void;  and  with  darkness 
upon  the  face  ol  the  deep.    Only  this  time  It 


Is  up  to  mankind  itself,  it  is  up  to  all  of  us, 
to  carry  out  the  divine  admonition  that  was 
both  prayer  and  promise. 
Let  there  be  light. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALIF02NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
of  Repre-sentatives  yesterday  refused  to 
do  its  part  In  alleviating  the  critical 
housing  shortage  confronting  the  vet- 
eran, by  rejecting  the  Wyatt  proposal  as 
incopporated  in  the  proposed  Monroney 
amendment  to  the  Patman  bill.  It  is 
diflBcult  to  see  how  the  required  building 
materials  for  a  goal  of  approximately 
3,000.000  homes  for  veterans  in  the  next 
2  years  can  be  produced  without  the  in- 
centive or  premium  payments  requested 
by  the  President  and  his  able  Housing 
Administrator.  Mr.  Wyatt.  I  regret  that 
the  majority  of  House  Members  did  not 
support  this  proposal — its  passage  was 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  returned  and 
still  returning  soldiers. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Iowa 
Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  interested  to  ' 
know  that  the  State  of  Iowa  is  this  year 
celebrating  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  statehood,  Iowa  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  of  States  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress on  December  28,  1846,  and  became 
the  twenty-ninth  State.  The  State  of 
Iowa  thus  became  one  of  the  important 
States  carved  out  of  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Territory  and  was  the  first  State 
so  admitted  in  which  human  bondage 
was  prohibited. 

Down  through  the  years  Iowa  has  had 
a  glorious  history.  Her  sons  have  taken 
part  in  all  the  wars  prosecuted  by  this 
country  since  statehood  and  in  World 
War  n  there  were  250,000  Iowa  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  services.  Of  course, 
a  great  many  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  the  defense  of  the  Republic. 

The  Post  OflBce  Department  assured 
me  some  months  ago  that  a  memorial 
postage  stamp  in  the  denomination  of 
3  cents  in  commemoration  of  statehood 
for  Iowa  will  be  put  out  by  the  Post 
Office  Etepartment  some  time  this  year. 

The  Iowa  Centennial  Committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State, 
has  endorsed  unanimously  a  suggestion 
of  Charles  M.  Touts,  ft  high-school  stu- 


dent of  Albia,  Iowa,  for  a  design  of  the 
postage  stamp.  The  design  suggested  by 
this  young  man  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
large  picture  in  the  Iowa  State  Capitol 
Building  entitled  "Westward,"  which  de- 
picts the  immigration  of  citizens  into  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley  territory  and  the 
hardships  and  privations  that  these  pio- 
neers suffered  in  establishing  homes  and 
free  government  in  the  Middle  West. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  a  copy  of  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Howard  Cessna 
Post,  No.  136,  of  the  American  Legion. 
Department  of  Iowa,  located  at  Albia, 
Iowa,  as  follows: 

Whereas  It  has  come  to  tbe  attention  of 
the  Howard  Cessna  Post,  No.  136.  American 
Legion.  Department  of  Iowa,  located  at  Albia. 
Iowa,  that  one  Charles  M.  Fonts,  a  student 
In  our  local  high  school,  has  been  singularly 
honored  by  having  had  accepted  a  letter  and 
design  for  a  commemorative  stamp  of  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Iowa  as  a 
State;   and 

Whereas  we  of  the  local  American  Legion 
feel  that  we  should  be  In  neglect  of  duty 
were  we  to  pass  the  opportunity  to  sponsor 
and  encourage  the  proper  authorities  In 
Washington,  D  C,  to  use  this  design  for  said 
commemorative  stamp:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  Howard  Cessna  Post.  No. 
136,  American  Legion,  Department  of  Iowa, 
go  on  record  by  asking  our  Representatives 
In  Washington,  D.  C  to  put  forth  every  effort 
at  their  command  to  further  and  obtain  for 
the  State  of  Iowa  an',  especially  said  Charles 
M  Fouts  the  design  presented  to  the  proper 
committee  and  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Senator  Boueke  B.  Hickenloopeb  and 
Representatives  Karl  M.  LeCompte  and 
Jam£s  Dolliver,  and  also  copies  spread  upon 
the  records  of  Howard  Cessna  Post,  No.  136. 
Albia,  Iowa.  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Iowa. 

Passed  and  adopted  this  4th  day  of  March 

A.  D.  1946. 

C.  Albert  Lewis. 

Commander. 

RCSSELL    LANCLAL, 

Adjutant. 


Wages,  Prices,  and  Production 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

OF  ORIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  March  9  edi- 
tion of  the  Pittsburgh  Cotu-ier  so  splen- 
didly states  the  issue,  as  I  believe  it  to 
be,  that  it  seems  apropos  to  insert  it  in 
the  Record  in  the  hope  that  it  might  help 
stabilize  and  coordinate  the  thinking  of 
those  of  us  who  are  really  trying  to  be 
liberal  in  our  thinking  without  going  off 
the  deep  end. 

This  editorial  is  truly  sound  Ameri- 
can philosophy : 

WAGES,     PRICES,     AND    FRODCCTION 

As  the  country  seems  to  be  emerging  from 
tbe  epidemic  of  strikes  designed  to  gain  wage 
increases,  and  successful  In  moEt  Instances, 
it  is  significant  that  these  increases  are  being 
accompanied  by  a  rise  in  prices  of  all  neces- 
sities. 

Steel  has  gone  up,  meat  has  gone  up  and 
there  have  been  and  will  be  price  increases  all 
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Schoal  Lunches — A  Must 


EXTEJ^SION  OP'  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOrtN  W.  FLANNAGAN.  JR. 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOlLJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1946 


FLANNAGAN.     Mr  Speaker,  un- 

extend  my  remarks  in  the 

ir^clude  therein  an  address  I 

CBS    network.    Station 

in    Washington.    Tuesday 

MaJch  5,  1946: 
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lunch  program  Is  a  must  pro- 
it  conserves  our  greatest  asset, 
children. 
Government   spends   millions 
year  on  soil  conservation,  and 
11  sjjent.  because  it  guarantees 
abundant  food  and  f\l)er      It 
each  year  on  the  conserva- 
]  latural   resources,   so   they   will 
r  )ugh  the  years  to  serve  cur  peo- 
also  is  money  well  spent.     It 
mjllllons  each  year  conserving  the 
livestock,   treating  cattle   for 
mcuth  disease,  blackleg,  ticks. 
s  disease,  hogs  for  cholera,  and 
more  millions  developing  foods 
and  hogs  put  on  more  weight, 
milk,  chickens  lay  more  eggs. 
Now.  I  am  not  against  tbCM 
I   think   that   they   are   wise. 
voted  for  them  year  In  and 
sometimes  wonder  If  we  are  not 
te  of  the  health  and  diet  of  our 
we  are  about  the  health  and 
ctilldren.    Is  It  not  about  time  we 


gave  a  little  more  consideration  to  the  con- 
servation cf  our  children,  so  they  will  grow 
and  develop,  physically  and  mentally.  Into 
real  American  men  and  women,  strcng  In 
body  and  mind,  and  capable  of  carrying  on 
and  preserving  our.Ood-given  Institutions  of 
freedom,  liberty,  and  equality?  What  do  you 
think  you  fathers  and  mothers  of  America? 

While  I  do  not  minimize  the  importance 
of  the  school  lunch  to  agriculture,  because 
I  know  from  experience  that  it  has  been  a 
great  help  In  disposing  of  surpluses,  as  well 
as  increasing  the  consumption  of  food.  I 
would  hate  to  think  that  I  am  so  neglectful 
of  the  welfare  of  our  boys  and  girls  that 
my  sole  n.  •'  tor  being  for  the 

program  v  ii  for  the  farmers. 

Surely  the  welfare  of  our  children  should 
not  depend  upon  whether  the  farmer  has.  or 
has  not.  a  surplus.  The  big  thing— the  con- 
trolling thing  In  the  program.  Is  furnishing 
underprivileged  and  undernourished  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  a  wholesome,  nutritious 
meal,  so  they  will  develop  mentally  and 
physically  Into  strong  American  men  and 
women. 

That  many  of  cur  boys  and  girls  are  not 
being  given  the  proper  food  Is  l)eyond  cavil. 
Dr  Parran.  the  Surgeon  General,  testified 
before    the    c  ng    the    srhool- 

lunch  bill  tha  -of  school  chil- 

dren In  various  paiia  ui  twc  United  States, 
both  urban  r.nd  rural.  shjAed  m.my  school 
children's  diets  grossly  deficient— ui  some 
instances  as  high  as  90  percent  deflcient 
General  Ilershey.  head  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice, stated  that  studies  made  by  his  ofBce 
showed  that  70  percent  of  the  children  who 
had  a  fair  or  poor  nutritional  diet  10  or  12 
years  rgj  were  rejected.  The  siudy  also 
shov.ed  that  about  40  percent  of  all  <->t  these 
called  under  the  draft  were  rejected,  and 
that  the  great  cause  of  the  physical  and 
mental  defects  upon  which  rejections  were 
based  wi>s  lack  of  proper  nutritive  diet  dur- 
ing childhood. 

Such  a  showing,  my  friends,  presents  a 
national  problem,  and  it  Is  r       •  r 

for  the  Federal  Government  i 

assist    In    bringing    about    the    needed    cor- 
rections. 

T^.e  school-lunch  program  is  not  a  new 
Idea.  Progressive,  lar-seein^  men  and  women 
In  many  sections  of  our  country  >car8  ago 
re.il  /o:!  '  '  cf  the  child  for  a  hot  nu- 

ti-itnais  M  ;nch.  and  through  local  el- 

forts.  cheily  through  the  efforts  oi  the 
parent-teachers'  associations  and  local  civic 
clubs,  put  in  school  It  nches  in  their  local 
schools.  Because  the  program  was  sound 
and  people  soon  discovered  a  marked  Im- 
provement, physically  and  mentally.  In  the 
children  given  the  hot.  nutritious  lunch,  it 
grew,  and  today  has  been  embraced  by 
schools  In  every  State  In  the  Union  Ihe 
Federal  Government  stepped  In  the  pic- 
ture some  12  years  ago  as  a  relief  measure. 
Then  In  1935  the  Agricultural  Department, 
in  order  to  a.«;.sist  In  removing  farm  sur- 
plufes,  commenced  distributing  surplus  fcod 
products  to  the  schools.  Tlicn  in  1943.  WPA 
having  been  abolished  and  war  demands 
consuming  all  farm  surpluses,  thus  doing 
away  with  all  Federal  aid  to  the  lunch  pro-" 
gram,  the  Congress  steppec  In  and  author- 
ized, through  language  in  an  appropriation 
act.  that  »50.0C0,COO  of  what  la  known  as 
section  32  money,  be  turned  over  to  the  War 
Food  .\dminlstrator  to  be  used  In  aiding  the 
school-lunch  program  through  cash  Indem- 
nities. This  arrangement  has  been  carried 
on  since,  from  year  to  year,  as  no  basic  leg- 
islation has  ever  been  enacted.  What  the 
present  legi--litlon  decs  U  to  set  up  a  perma- 
nent program  by  basic  legislation 

Of  cur  208.235  public  schools  in  the  United 
States,  last  year  some  48.000  schools  oper- 
ated a  lunch  program,  serving  lunches  to 
some  8.200.000  children.  In  addition  there 
are  many  public  and  private  school*  operat- 
ing outside  the  program,  serving  lunches  to 
some  five  or  six  million  children.    Hence,  the 


over-all  picture  Is  this:  Some  fifty  to  sixty 
thousand  schools  are  serving  8Cho<-  lunches 
to  some  ten  or  twelve  million  boys  and  girls. 
In  addition,  some  1.000  child-care  centers  are 
serving  hot  lunches  to  some  75.000  children. 
The  school-lunch  program  has  been  ap- 
proved by  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  Is  now  In  conference.  I  hope  the  con- 
ferees, within  the  next  few  days,  will  agree 
upon  a  program,  and  that  the  program  as 
fi.  eed  upon  will  give  like  treatment 

to  s  and  girls  In  both  public  and  pri- 

vate schools.  The  need  cf  the  child  is  the 
controlling  consideration,  and  this  need  is  as 
great  In  the  private  schools  as  It  Is  In  the 
public  schools. 

Mr.  WoRcrsTEK.  Why  are  Fe;«eral  funds 
needed  in  school-lunch  programs? 

Mr  Fla.nnacan.  Primarily  because  many  of 
the  schools,  without  Federal  aid.  would  be 
unable  to  operate  a  lunch  program  There 
are  thousands  of  schools  in  America  located 
In  poor  sections.  The  children  in  th&jc  sec- 
tions come  from  poor  homes  where  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  breadwinner  Is  nut  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  child  with  a  hot,  nutri- 
tious, noonday  lunch  Without  Federal  as- 
sistance verv  few.  If  any.  of  the  schools  In 
s-  uld  be  able  to  provide  the  school 

t  .  noonday  lunches.     Take  away 

f  e    and    you    take   away    the 

l._.._.    r child    most    in    need    of    a 

nutritious  noonday  meal 

Mr  WoncrsTTB  Is  there  a  wide  variation 
In  echool-lunch  activities  In  direrent  parts 
of  the  country? 

Mr  FuNNACAN.  Yes:  and  this  variation  In 
lunch    B'  •    to   lack    of 

proper  fii.  1  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^c 

lunch    pro'jrnm    has   not    been    :  ited. 

the  trouble,  of  course.  Is  lack  of  .  and 

aopreclation.  which.  I  am  happy  to  state.  Is 
rapidly  disappearing.  As  thoee  In  these  sec- 
tions begin  to  realize  what  the  hot  lurch 
means  to  the  child  they  are  demanding  the 
lunch  proeram 

The  type  of  lunch  varies  in  the  different 
schools  Three  typ-5  of  lunch  are  served— 
grades  A,  B.  and  C.  Grade  A  lunch  is  a 
complete  nutrlticiis  meal,  the  cost  to  the 
child  varying  from  10  to  25  cents  per  lunch, 
the  average  being  around  12  cents.  This 
lunch  furnishes  the  child  from  one-thlid  to 
one-hplf  Its  daily  nutritional  requirements. 
Type  B  lunch,  while  incomplete,  furnishes 
the  child  with  20  to  25  percent  of  its  dally 
nutritive  requirements,  and  ci;sts  from  5  to 
15  cents,  the  average  cost  being  around  8 
cents.  TTJe  C  lunch  consists  of  one-half 
pint  of  milk,  and  the  coat  varies  from  I  to  2 
cents. 

As  the  program  develops  and  the  people 
become  educated  to  the  value  of  a  hot,  nutri- 
tious lunch  to  the  child.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
schools  can  put  In  the  complete  noonday 
m^al. 

Mr  Wotcismi.  Why  consider  food  needs  of 
only  schcol-ege  children?  Arent  any  non- 
school-age  children  In  need  of  similar  aid? 
Mr.  FLAKK/iCAN.  While  all  children,  regard- 
lew  of  age.  need  &  hot,  nutritious  lunch, 
those  too  young  to  go  to  school  have  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  a  hot  noonday  meal  at 
heme.  It  Is  imperative,  however,  for  the 
>;r'i,«ii  rhild  m  order  to  properly  develop 
y  and  mentally  to  have,  at  least,  one 
nuiri  ...US  meal.  I  agree,  however,  that  many 
non-EChool-age  children  are  going  with- 
out proper  diet,  and  I  hope  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  every  American  child  has  at  least 
enough  of  the  rieht  kind  of  food  to  eat. 

Mr.  WoacEsna  What  specific  advantages 
are  there  in  Federal  aid  for  school  lunches? 
Mr.  Flannacan.  Mr.  Worcester,  (here  are' 
so  manv  advantages  that  I  cannot  begin  to 
enumerate  them  this  evening.  For  Instance, 
under  the  bill  the  Federal  Government  U 
charged  with  setting  up  the  standards  for  a 
nutritious  lunch,  and  the  school,  before  they 
can  secure  Federal  funds,  must  meet  the 
standards  This  Is  all-Important  In  that  It 
sets  the  standard  and  assures  the  child  a 
nutritious   lunch.     It   would   be   fooKshness 
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simply  to  provide  the  child  with  food  with- 
out regard  to  its  nutritional  value.  If  the 
child  were  left  free  In  the  matter.  In  all 
probability  It  would  select  food  that  would 
do  It  very  little.  If  any,  good.  Then,  too, 
when  the  Federal  Government  comes  in  and 
pilots  the  way  It  becomes  possible  for  every 
school  in  the  land  to  embrace  the  program. 
Moreover,  Federal  aid  lends  permanency  to 
the  program 

Mr,  Worcester    What  are  the  possible  aids 
to  agriculture  In  the  school-lunch  program? 

Mr,  Flannacan.  Aside  from  being  an  outlet 
for  farm  products  In  surplus,  aside  from  the 
enormous  market  for  food',  the  program  at 
present  supplies  (laFt  year  agricultural  prod- 
ucts valued  at  »89.547,160  went  into  the  pro- 
gram), the  greatest  value  of  the  program  to 
the  farmers  is  this:  It  will  furnish  instruc- 
tion In  the  principles  of  nutrition,  which  will 
bring  about  an  Increased  consumption  of 
farm  products.  The  example  that  is  set  In 
furnishing  the  children  nutritious  food  and 
instructioi?  In  nutrition  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  the  children  when  they  go  heme,  nor  will 
It  be  forgotten  by  them  when  they  grow  up 
and  have  families  of  their  own.  It  Is  a  proven 
fact  that  children  go  home  and  tell  their 
parents  about  the  kind  of  food  they  have  In 
their  school  lunches  and  that  the  Informa- 
tion they  have  carried  home  has  brought 
about  a  marked  improvement  In  those  homes, 
ns  far  as  quantity  and  quality  of  food  con- 
sumed Is  concerned 

Mr,  WoRCMTEH.  What  Is  done  when  local 
requests  for  Federal  funds  exceed  the  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  Flannacan.  Federal  funds  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  school 
population  and  need,  IX  any  State  fails  to 
match  Its  apportioned  funds  that  part  not 
mntched  is  reapportioned,  and  In  that  way 
many  of  the  local  requests  you  speak  of  are 
met.  Of  course,  if  all  the  States  match  Fed- 
eral funds.  In  which  case  there  are  no  funds 
left  to  reapportion,  the  local  schools  will  sim- 
ply have  to  do  the  best  they  can.  In  most  of 
the  cases,  however,  you  will  find  the  local 
Interest  so  great  that  the  funds  are  readily 
supplied  from  local  sources. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 
Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  Conpre<:s  statements  broad- 
cast over  Station  WSPR  in  Springfield  on 
February  17.  1946. 

The  first  speech  dealing  with  'Jus- 
tice for  Poland"  was  delivered  by  Sen- 
ator Levehett  Saltonstall.  of  Ma.'^.'^a- 
chusetts.  The  second  speech  was  de- 
livered by  Judge  Napoleon  J.  Vigeant.  of 
Chicopee.  Mass.  ,  „  ,     j 

These  broadcasts  in  behalf  of  Poland 
are  arranged  by  the  Polish-American 
Congre.'^s.  Inc..  and  they  are  listened  to 
by  an  ever-incre?sing  group  of  the  citi- 
zens of  western  Massachusetts: 

AOOKESS     OF     HON.     LF-.  rr.rTT     SALTONSTALL,     OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Friends  of  Poland,  when  Dr  Smolczynskl 
invited  me  to  Join  you  In  ycur  Sunday  broad- 
cast on  this  Polish  hour  I  wrote  him  that  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  In  Springfield  in  the  near 
future  so  he  asked  me  to  prepare  a  little 
statement  and  read  it  so  that  it  could  be 
transcribed  to  you.    I  am  happy  to  do  so. 


I   have    the    greatest    admiration    for   the 
citizens  of  Poland  and  those  of  Polish  descent 
in    other    countries    throughout    the    world. 
Theirs    is   a   great    heritage   of   fredom.    and 
their  courage  and  their  will  to  fight  to  the 
bitter  end  to  maintain   that   heritage  have 
b3en  an   Inspiration  to  all  of  us.     The   At- 
lantic  Charter    and    other   conferences    had 
raised    the    hopes    of    every    freedom-loving 
citizen.     The    Potsdam    agreement    lent   en- 
couragement for  every  person  who  fought  or 
worked   for   the   freedom   of   peoples   every- 
where.    But  neither  that  agreement  nor  the 
conference  at  Yalta  was  consummated  In  a 
way  to  encourage  the  friends  of  free  Poland. 
I  for  one  cannot  put  my  stamp  of  approval 
on  much  of  the  treatment  accorded  Poland. 
The  people  of  that  country  still  suffer.    They 
have  not  yet  felt  that  sense  of  justice  and 
love   which   they   expected   and    deserved.     I 
would  like  this  morning  to  point  out  to  you 
a  hope.     It  may  be  a  faint  hope  but  yet  It 
may  become  a  real  one.     That  hope  lies  in 
the   United   Nations   Organization   which    is 
about  to  become  a  reality.     All  of  us  must 
have  faith  In  Its  purposes.  In  its  Ideals,  and 
Us  promises      Article  14  of  that  agreement  Is 
the  article  which  I  would  like  to  quote  to  you. 
It  was  the  article  which  the  United  Nations 
delegation  at  San  Francisco  was  so  Insistent 
to  have  Included.     I  feel  it  may  give  a  special 
encouragement  to  Polish  citizens.     It  says: 
"The  General   Assembly   may    recommend 
measures  for  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  any 
situation,  regardless  of  origin,  which  It  deems 
likely    to    Impair    the    general     welfare    of 
friendly  relations  among  nations,  including 
situations  resylting  from  a  violation  of  the 
provisions    of    the    present    charter    setting 
forth    the    purposes    and    principles    of    the 
United  Nations." 

Free  discussion  In  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  gives  encouragement 
that     ultimate    correction     ol     the    present 
wrongs   and   the   attainment   of   the  desired 
Justice  and   the   spirit  of   freedom   may    be 
obtained.     I  agree  that  this  hope  is  no  guar- 
anty  but   I  feel   that   It   Is  toward   the   end 
in  which  we  can  place  some  justification.     It 
is  at  least  the  goal  towards  which  the  lovers 
of  the  Polish  people  who  realize  what  they 
have   stood    and   fought   for   can   work   with 
firmness   and   determination.     Let  us  strive 
as  Lincoln  said  -in  the  right  as  we  see  the 
right,"  to  bring  the  full  measure  of  freedom, 
prosperity    and    happiness    to    the    gallant 
Polish    people   beside   whose   boys   many   of 
our  own  sons  have  fought  and  died  In  the 
past  3  years.     In  the  meantime  our  Govern- 
ment In  the  United  States  must  do  Its  part 
never  to  force  the  Involuntary   repatriation 
of  Polish  citizens  who  do  not  want  to  go  back 
to  their  homes.     Up  to  the  present  time  we 
have    not    exerted    ourselves    to    the    fullest 
extent.     We    must    do    all    we    can    through 
speedy  mail  and  parcel  post  to  permit  citi- 
zens  of   Polish   descent   in   this  country   to 
help    and    keep    In    touch    with    their    loved 
ones  m  Poland.     Have  we  done  all  that  we 
can  to  see  that  this  has  been  carried  out?     I 
think  not.     If  we  want  the  world  to  believe 
that  we  are  champions  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy, fairness,  and  decency,  we  must  show 
by  our  actions  that  we  have  the  courage  of 
cTiampions  and  are  willing  to  help,  net  by 
words   only    but    by   deed— for   deeds    speak 
louder  than  words.     With  God's  help  on  this 
Sunday  afternoon  we  may  take  encourage- 
ment for  the  future  of  Poland,  end  I  for  one 
join  with  you  in  praying  that  truth.  Justice, 
and  security  of  living  may  In  the  not  too  dis- 
tant   future    again    prevail    in    a    free    and 
glorious  Poland. 

ADDEESS  OP  HON.  NAPOLEON  J.  VIGEANT.  THE 
PRESIDING  JUSTICE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  COURT  OF 
CHICOPEE,    MASS. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter, referred  to  by  my  good  friend  Senator 
Saltonstall.  Is  that  set  of  principles  pro- 
claimed by  our  country   to   the  world,   for 


which  we  were  willing  to  fight  the  Second 
World  War,  and  for  which  we  were  willing  to 
make  sacrifices,  not  only  of  cur  material 
wealth,  but  also  of  our  blood.  The  other  Al- 
hed  Nations  subscribed  to  those  principles, 
and  the  Atlantic  Charter  became  the  Magna 
Carta  of  our  combined  effort  to  crush 
nazistic  totalitarianism.  Poland,  the  ever- 
living  s\Tnbol  of  those  principles,  did  not  need 
to  subscribe  to  them,  for  she  had  already 
lived  them,  and  fought  and  died  for  them. 
Poland  s  valiant  stand  against  Hitler's  con- 
quering hordes  Inspired  our  country  to  the 
enunciation  of  those  principles,  but  when 
the  fortunes  of  war  turned  against  Hitler,  we 
gradually  abandone'*  them,  one  by  one,  and. 
although  we  still  rendered  lip  service  to  Its 
pronouncements,  we  are  now  turning  to 
power  politics  of  might  against  right,  and  we 
are  forsnking  one  cotintry  after  another  In 
eastern  Europe  into  the  bondage  of  another 
aspiring,  ambitious  nation. 

For  the  best  evidence  of  our  changed  attl- 
tuce.  let  us  look  at  the  plight  of  Poland. 
Here  Is  the  sixth  largest  country  In  Europe, 
with  a  prewar  population  of  35.000.000  peo- 
ple, with  a  recorded  history  of  1.000  years, 
firmly  attached  to  Christianity  and  western 
culture,  now  deprived  of  her  freedom,  her  in- 
dependence, and  her  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

Poland  was  the  first  country  that  opposed 
Hitler.  Attacked  by  German  armies  from 
the  west,  and  Russian  armies  from  the  cast. 
Poland  became  the  victim  of  two  greedy  ag- 
gressors working  in  agreement,  one  with  the 
other.  They  divided  the  overpowered  coun- 
try, and  entered  upon  a  planned  program  of 
plundering  the  nation,  deporting  its  people, 
and  destroying  every  ve-stlge  of  culture  and 
advancement,  and  causing  untold  hardship 
and  suffering. 

After  the  falling  out  between  Hitler  and 
Stalin.  Poland  became  the  battleground  of 
the  strongest  armi-js  in  Europe,  bent  on  de- 
stroying everything  that  stood  in  the  path  of 
either  of  them.  The  Germans  moved  into 
Soviet  Russia,  and  when  they  were  finally 
pushed  back.  In  a  large  measure  due  to  Amer- 
ican assistance.  Saviet  Russia  claimed  half 
of  the  unfortunate  country  that  she  had  al- 
ready been  given  by  Hitler  when  they  had 
been  partners  in  crime. 

When  the  Polish  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  exile  refused  to  sign  an  agreement 
condoning  this  conduct,  Soviet  Russia  sev- 
ered diplomatic  relations,  and  imposed  on 
the  remaining  half  of  Poland  Its  own  puppet 
communistic  regime,  which  was  eager  and 
willing  for  its  maintenance  in  power,  to  sign 
away  any  part  cf  Poland  that  was  directed 
by  Moscow.  To  placate  the  western  allies, 
and  to  make  a  show  of  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Atlantic  Charter,  an  Insignifi- 
cant number  of  Polish  democrats  were  added 
to  the  Polish  puppet  government,  gaining 
for  that  regime  official  recognition  of  it  by 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
edicts  of  the  communistic  majority  of  that 
regime  will  be  enforced  by  the  Russian  Army, 
garrisoned  in  every  larger  city  of  Poland,  and 
the  Russian  secret  police  will  take  care  of 
any  organized  opposition  by  deportation  to 
Siberia  or  immediate  liquidation. 

Are  we  fulfilling  our  obligations  to  the 
tru.sting  nations  of  Europe  who  expected  us 
to  be  champions  of  liberty  and  democracy? 
What  will  be  the  result  of  our  Inconsistent 
foreicn  policy  of  continued  appeasement  of 
Russia?  It  is  hard  to  prophesy,  as  the  future 
Is  covered  with  a  heavy  veil. 

Many  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  In 
every  country  deprived  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence the  democratic  elements  that  con- 
fided In  us,  that  had  faith  in  us  and  in  our 
pronouncements,  now  hate  us  bitterly  and 
wait  only  to  act  for  themselves,  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  of  Russian  bondage.  It  is  Inevi- 
table that  another  world  war  will  ensue. 

By  placing  most  of  Europe  under  Soviet 
domination,  we  are  adding  to  its  power  and 
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burc  111  .  and  Colonel  Whaley  was  a  school 
teacher  In  that  town.  That  was  before  they 
went  to  Washington.  Colonel  Whaley.  who 
was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Allen,  of  this 
city,  and  Mrs.  Estella  M  Sands,  cf  Maurletta. 
Calif.,  had  a  distinguished  military  record. 
His  son,  the  late  Carlyle  Whaley,  died  here 
last  year. 

Included  In  the  collection  U  a  black  crepe- 
shrouded  gold -braided  shoulder  badge  which 
Colonel  Whaley  wore  as  a  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  which  followed  the 
remains  of  Lincoln  to  the  burial  place  at 
Springfield.  111.  The  transportation  ticket 
which  entitled  Colonel  Whaley  to  ride  on 
the  funeral  train,  and  which  was  signed  by 
E.  D.  Townsend.  then  AssUstant  Adjutant 
General,  is  also  in  the  collection.  Included 
also  is  a  black-bordered  card  of  admission 
to  the  East  Room  of  the  White  House  when 
the  martyred  President's  body  lay  in  suie. 
April    19,   1365. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  Invited 
the  Whaleys  to  the  White  House  March  1. 
1864  The  Llncolns  must  have  kept  rather 
late  hours  for  the  time  set  for  the  guesU  was 
from  9  to  12  o'clock. 

Invitations  to  inauguration  ceremonies 
were  elal)orate  affairs  In  those  days.  The  In- 
vitation sent  to  Colonel  Whaley  and  his 
family  for  the  Inauguration  of  Lincoln  March 
4.  1865.  was  signed  by  more  than  50  *  man- 
agers " 

A  Brady  photograph  of  the  President, 
which  was  given  to  Col(  '      iley  by  Lin- 

coln   himself,    is    quite    <;  and    shows 

the  Great  Emancipator  as  a  man  not  quite 
so  homely  as  he  has  sometimes  been  pictured. 
Other  Items  in  the  collection  Include  a 
picture  of  Lt.  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  a 
handwritten  Invitation  to  a  social,  affair 
given  by  the  Grants  at  the  Douglas  Rowe. 
April  6.  1865.  The  Atens  own  a  picture  of 
the  entire  Congress  taken  at  the  time  Col- 
onel Whaley  was  a  Member  of  that  august 
body.  An  Invitation  from  Secretary  cf  the 
Treasury  Salmon  P.  Chi.se  and  Miss  Chase. 
presumably  his  sister  a  id  otBclal  hostess. 
Is  amoni?  the  momentoes 

Wyatt  Smith,  of  Your  Friends  and  Mine 
column,  recently  wrote  that  "Colonel  Whaley 
was  an  ardent  unionist  whose  feelings  for 
his  one-time  enemies  never  notably  abated. 
He  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  suit  of 
William  H  Fry.  of  Buffalo.  W.  Va.,  for  the 
hand  of  Molll^  Whaley,  his  daughter."  Fry 
had  been  a  Confederate  soldier. 

After  leaving  Congress.  Colonel  Whaley  be- 
came a  United  States  collector  of  revenue 
on  the  Texas  border.  While  he  was  gone. 
ex-Confederate  William  H.  Fry  successfully 
wooed  and  won  Mollie  Whaley.  The  couple 
were  married  In  Point  Pleasant  In  the  house 
now  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  Gunn  and  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Nell  Gunn  on  River  Street.  July 
27.  1869.  The  Reverend  Stephen  Vaught,  a 
Methodist  minister  and  father  of  W.  H. 
Vaught,  of  908  Main  Street,  performed  the 
ceremony. 

R.  P.  B.  Smith,  county  clerk  of  Mason 
County,  wired  Colonel  Whaley  of  the  mar- 
riage. Colonel  Whaley  and  his  son-in-law 
were  said  to  have  never  been  reconciled,  but 
Mrs.  Fry  visited  her  father  before  he  died. 
Their  daughter.  Nellie.  Is  Mrs.  John  Aten.  Sr. 
Their  other  children  were  Henry  K.  Fry  and 
Bertha  Pry.  who  was  the  wife  of  John  E. 
Armstrong  (both  deceased);  Mrs.  Frank 
Shafer.  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Henry,  of  Weston. 

Great-grandchildren  of  Colonel  Whaley 
residing  here  are  Charles  M.  Fry,  Mrs.  Carl 
G.  Gardner,  Mrs.  Okey  Blagg,  Mrs.  Lena  Carr. 
and  John  Aten.  Jr. 

The  Atens  have  a  copy  of  an  Issue  cf  the 
New  York  Morning  Herald  cf  April  15.  1865, 
which  carried  well-written  accounts  of  the 
shooting  of  Mr.  Lincoln  the  evening  of  April 
14.  and  the  fatal  wounding  of  Frederick 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State  by  the  assassin 
who  stole  Into  his  apartment  on  the  pretext 
of    bnaglug    medicine    from   the    druggist. 


The  Herald  worked  against  a  news  deadline 
that  was  the  last  word.  A  bulletin  said  the 
President  died  at  22  minutes  past  7  o'clock 
the  morning  cf  the  fifteenth,  and  the  paper 
went  to  press  at  7:30  o'clock. 

A  newspaper  worker  couldn't  reclst  further 
notations  about  the  4-page  copy  of  the  old 
Herald,  which  carried  the  news  cf  Lincoln's 
death,  the  beginning  of  Sherman's  march 
out  of  Ooldsboro.  Ga..  and  a  few  other  items 
on  the  front  page.  The  entire  Inside  2  pages 
were  devoted  to  advertising  Kltchel's  Lini- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  one-half  the 
editorial  column  which  was  devoted  to  Lin- 
coln's death. 

Included  in  the  Interesting  collection,  but 
not  connected  with  Lincoln,  Is  a  copy  cf 
Volume  1.  No."  1.  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
published  In  New  York  City  on  May  6.  1835 
by  James  Gordon  Bennett  It  Co.  Among  the 
Items  on  Its  pages  Is  a  dispatch  showing 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  at  sword's  point 
over  the  Dardanelles. 

Items  cf  the  collection  were  displayed  at 
the  Jamestown  Exhibition  In  1907. 

The  whole  world  has  arrived  at  more  or 
less  settled  opinions  as  regards  the  high 
qualities  of  human  nature  and  responsible 
le-idershlp  in  public  life  and  towering  above 
all  who  :  ne  before  stands  the  figure 
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Public  Welfare  Act  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duced on  yesterday  H.  R.  5686.  a  bill  en- 
titled the  Public  Welfare  Act  of  1946. 
This  bill  provides  for  the  public  welfare 
through  grants  to  the  States  for  as- 
sistance for  needy  individuals  and  for 
welfare  services.  It  proposes  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  order  to 
achieve  two  purpo.^es:  First,  that  the 
States  may  be  enabled  to  meet  actual 
need  wherever  it  exists,  and  second,  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  deal  with 
the  States  on  a  unified  rather  than  piece- 
meal basis  in  the  welfare  field. 

This  proposal  is  based  on  the  principle 
that  while  the  actual  administration  of 
welfare  programs  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  States  and  localities,  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  clear-cut  responsibil- 
ity to  give  leadership  on  a  national  basis 
and  to  extend  financial  aid  to  the  States 
In  a  joint  campaign  against  insecurity, 
poverty  and  their  resultant  social  evils. 
This  bill  has  been  prepared  after  con- 
sultation with  those  who  administer  such 
pro.t^rams.  It  incorporates  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Public  Wel- 
fare Association,  an  orpanization  of 
State  and  local  public-welfare  agencies, 
welfare  cfflclals.  board  members,  and 
workers.  It  reflects  the  results  of  10 
years'  experience  in  administering  the 
present  welfare  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

The  social  security  program  ap- 
proaches the  problem  of  insecurity  in  two 
ways.  First,  through  the  social  insurance 
programs,  both  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, it  undertakes  to  prevent  depend- 
ency by  assuring  individuals  a  cash  pay- 
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ment  to  compensate  them  for  loss  of 
earning  power  due  to  unemployment  or 
old  age  or.  in  the  case  of  premature 
death,  to  assure  their  survivors  a  regular 
benefit  payment.  Payments  under  the 
insurance  program  are  based  on  con- 
tributions made  to  an  insurance  fund  by 
the  workei  and  in  his  behalf  by  his  em- 
ployer and  are.  in  effect,  a  form  of  .savings 
to  which  he  is  entitled  because  of  an 
equity  interest  regardless  of  his  personal 
circum.stances.  The  insurance  system 
represents,  to  my  mind,  the  ideal  way  of 
helping  individuals  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  predictable  hazards  of  mod- 
ern economic  life.  I  favor  its  extension 
to  the  entire  working  population  of  the 
country.  I  favor  also  the  liberalization 
of  benefits  so  that  they  will  be  adequate 
to  provide  the  basic  needs  of  the  average 
person. 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
it  will  be  many  years  before  even  an  ex- 
panded or  liberalized  social  insurance 
program  can  provide  the  maximum  pro- 
tection to  the  bulk  of  our  population. 
The  Social  Security  Act.  as  enacted  in 
1935  and  subsequently  amended  in  1939. 
recognized  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  assist  the  States  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  certain  groups, 
namely,  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  depend- 
ent children,  on  an  assistance  basis. 
Moreover,  it  recognized  that  there  are 
related  needs  for  health,  child  welfare, 
and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  in 
.  which  the  Federal  Government  had  a  re- 
'  sponsibility  to  assist  the  States.  The  sec- 
ond approach  of  the  .social  security  pro- 
gram was.  therefore,  to  underpin  the 
insurances  with  grants  to  the  States  for 
assistance  and  for  services. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  a  situ- 
ation in  which  both  phases  of  the  social 
security  program  should  be  strengthened 
if  the  needs  of  the  country  in  this  crit- 
ical postwar  period  are  to  be  met. 
The  bill  which  I  have  introduced  deals 
with  the  a.ssistance  and  welfare  service 
phase  of  the  program  but  in  no  way  rep- 
resents an  alternative  to  the  proposals 
for  insurance  liberalization  which  arc 
covered  by  other  measures. 

Thf  Public  Welfare  Act  of  1S46  is  di- 
rected toward  meeting  the  actual  needs 
of  millions  of   people  in  this  country. 
These  people  are  either  already  out  of  the 
labor  maiket  because  of  age.  disability. 
or  widowhood  and  can  therefore  never 
hope  to  bcntflt  from  an  insurance  pro- 
gram which  is  based  on  employment,  or 
they  are  among  the  21.000C00  working 
people  not  now  covered  by  the  OASI  pro- 
gram who.  even  were  the  coverage  of  the 
prcRram  to  be  extended,  cannot  hope  to 
receive  full  benefits  for  many  years   to 
.    come,  or  they  are  those  who  cannot  sup- 
port themselves  fully  on  the  present  low 
level  of  benefit  payments.    It  is  my  con- 
viction that  even  while  we  work  toward  a 
complete  and  comprehensive  insurance 
system  we  must  .<;imultanecusly  make  it 
pos.sible  for  the  States  to  meet  the  want 
that  is  actually  on  our  doorstep  today. 
Obviously,  as  the  insurance  program  ex- 
pands, the  assistance  program  and   the 
charge  against  general  revenues  which  it 
represents  will  automatically  decline.    I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  while  I 
propose  a  comprehensive  assistance  pro- 
gram which  will  place  a  floor  under  pov- 


erty and  want  for  all  people.  I  do  so  in 
the  clear  expectation  that  numerically  it 
will  be  a  diminishing  program  as  the  in- 
surance program  expands. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  as- 
sist the  States  and  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship of  a  common  program  to  the  end 
that  no  person  in  the  country  need  go 
hungry  for  want  of  public  aid  and  that. 
where  needed,  welfare  services  may  be 
made  available  to  alleviate  or    prevent 
poverty,  to  minimize  its  resultant  social 
evils,  and  to  promote  the  welfare  of  those 
who   cannot   protect   themselves,  espe- 
cially  children.     The   bill   proposes   to 
achieve  these  ends  in  the  following  ways: 
First.  It  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  the  States 
in  meeting  need  whatever  its  cause.    It 
would  leave  to  the  States  the  option  as 
to  whether  they  wished  to  continue  the 
present  categories  of  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  aid  to  the 
bhnd  or  whether  they  preferred  to  pro- 
vide for  these  groups  as  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive assistance  program.     Provi- 
sions would  have  to  be  made  for  these 
three  groups  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
Federal  funds  and  no  State  could  exclude 
any  otherwise  eligible  person  because  of 
residence  or  citizenship  requirement.    It 
would  make  it  possible  to  assist  all  needy 
children  not    in    institutions.    Including 
those  in  foster  homes. 

Second.  It  wculd  assist  the  States  to 
provide  on  a  more  nearly  adequate  basis 
for  the  actual  requirements  of  needy 
individuals  and  families.  It  would  do 
this  ih  three  ways.  First,  it  would  extend 
a  higher  percentage  of  Federal  financial 
aid  to  the  poorer  States  and  thus  rectify 
the  present  situation  whereby  under  an 
even  sharing  of  costs  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  States,  the  States 
that  need  it  mo.st  receive  the  least  in 
Federal  aid.  Second,  it  would  permit 
the  States  to  determine  the  amount  of 
assistance  needed  in  a  particular  case 
and  authoriZ3  the  Federal  Government 
to  meet  its  .share  of  the  cost  without  the 
present  maximum  limitations  of  $20  a 
month  each  on  old-age  assistance  and  aid 
to  the  blind  and  the  mi.serably  inade- 
quate present  limitation  on  aid  to  depen- 
dent children  of  $9  a  month  for  the  first 
child.  $6  a  month  for  other  children,  and 
nothing  for  the  mother  or  responsible 
relative.  In  the  third  place,  it  would  re- 
quire the  States  to  so  allocate  funds  with- 
in the  States  as  to  meet  in  full  the  needs 
of  eligible  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
standards  determined  by  the  States. 

Third.  It  assists  the  States  to  meet 
more  adequately  the  needs  of  tho.se  who 
require  medical  care  by  authorizing  di- 
rect payment  to  doctors,  institutions,  and 
other  agencies  furnishing  such  care  to 
the  needy  and  by  permitting  those  adults 
who  require  medical  care  voluntarily  to 
reside  in  public  as  well  as  private  in.sti- 
tutions  without  loss  of  their  cash  assist- 
ance. The  high  incidence  of  disability 
and  chronic  illness  among  those  who  re- 
quire assistance,  especially  the  aged, 
makes  this  an  important  provision.  It 
is  intended  to  meet  an  actual  current 
need  and  is  not  put  forward  as  a  substi- 
tute for  any  other  measures  to  meet  the 
health  needs  of  the  population  as  a 
whole. 


Fourth.  It  extends  the  area  of  Federal 
financial  aid  to  services  as  well  as  assist- 
ance, recognizing  that  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  many  of  the  needs  cf  adults  re- 
quire something  more  than  cash  assist- 
ance. The  war  years  have  demonst  rated 
as  never  before,  and  we  see  the  continued 
need  reflected  in  postwar  conditions, 
that  a  Nation  which  neglects  the  welfare 
of  its  children  and  families  pays  a  heavy 
price  in  delinquency,  maladju.siment. 
and  ultimate  dependency.  The  bill 
would  permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
match  State  expenditure  for  social  serv- 
ices on  the  same  basis  as  assistance. 

Fifth.  The  bill  would  require  unified 
administration  of   federally  aided   wel- 
fare programs  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—local. State,  and  Federal.    Under 
the    present    hodgepodge    situation    in 
many  Slates  and  Iccalilies  a  needy  in- 
dividual finds  himself  shunted  from  of- 
fice to  ofiBce  in  a  vain  effort  to  find  the 
answer  to  his  needs.    At  the  same  time 
the  State  welfare  departments,  in  trying 
to  work  out  a  unified  and  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  welfare  needs  of  their 
own  States  find  themselves  increasingly 
hampered  by  the  necessity,  imposed  by 
the  present  Social  Security  Act,  of  deal- 
ing with  two  Federal  agencies,  namely 
the  Social  Security  Board  in  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  and  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau in  the  Labor  Department,  on  two 
programs  as   inseparable  as  assistance 
and   child   welfare   services.     This   bill 
therefore  proposes  placing  the  adminis- 
trative responsibility  in  what  appears  the 
logical   welfare   agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,      the      Federal      Security 
Agency.    Should  action  be  taken  under 
the  Reorganization  Act  or  other  legisla- 
tive enactment  to  transfer  the  Children's 
Bureau  or  its  child  welfare  functions  to 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  it  would,  of 
course,  be  up  to  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator to  relate  its  welfare  func- 
tions to  the  unified   administration  of 
welfare  services  provided  by  this  bill.     It 
is  felt  that  the  proposal  of  this  bill  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  children  as 
well  as  adults  by  recognizing  that  the 
welfare  needs  of  children  must  be  met 
as  a  whole,  not  piecemeal,  and  by  fur- 
ther recognizing  that  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren is  inextricably  tied  up  with  that  of 
the  family. 


Bring  Congress  Up  to  Date 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF    TENNE.EFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
should  all  be  very  grateful  to  the  La  Pol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  for  the  pains- 
taking study  it  has  made  of  Congress  and 
of  the  ways  Congress  can  be  brought  up 
to  date.  Let  us  hope  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  bills  and  resolutions  to  put 
them  into  effect.  Typical  of  the  edi- 
torial commendation  of  the  work  and  re- 
port of  the  committee  is  the  editorial 
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structure.  This  Is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant test  of  whether  Congress  is  willing 
to  strengthen  Itself  and  lU  organization  to 
carry  the  tremendous  work  load  that  present- 
day  governmental  problems  place  upon  it." 


Housing  Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS  * 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  willing  to  vote  for  this  so-called  Pat- 
man  bill  in  its  present  form,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  far  better  to  send  it 
back  to  the  committee  to  be  reconsid- 
ered and  rewritten,  and  shall  therefore 
vote  to  have  it  recommitted  for  this 
purpose. 

I  want  to  do  anything  I  can  to  help 
produce  more  housing  at  fair  prices  for 
war  veterans,  but  I  am  not  going  to  be 
stampeded  by  high-pressure  propaganda 
into  voting  for  measures  that  will  pro- 
duce more  Government  controls,  more 
bureaucrats,  more  confusion,  but  no 
more  houses.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  the  selfish,  short-sighted  lob- 
bying again.st  certain  features  of  the 
original  Pat  man  bill,  but  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  compare  with  the  pres- 
siu-e  and  power  of  the  lobbying  in  favor 
of  certain  features  in  the  original  Pat- 
man  bill.  We  have  eliminated  subsidies 
for  producers  of  building  materials.  I 
believe  it  is  selfish  and  short -sitjhted  for 
us  to  load  part  of  this  years  housing  bill 
onto  our  children  by  piling  it  on  top  of 
the  national  debt.  We  have  eliminated 
price  ceilings  on  existing  'louses.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  selfish  to  ask  the  Government 
to  clamp  down  on  present  home  owners 
for  the  benefit  of  would-be  home  owner.«. 
This  is  also  short-sighted,  for  the  sheer 
burden  of  attempting  to  f\\  ceilings  on 
29.000.000  houses,  built  at  difTerent  times 
and  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  would 
create  a  bureaucratic  mess  that  would 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  buy  or 
sell  an  old  house. 

The  Pat  man  bill'"  now  provide;;  for  a 
housing  expediter,  for  maximum  sale 
prices  on  new  hou.^^es,  for  allocation, 
priorities,  and  pricing  of  building  ma- 
terials, for  veterans'  preference  in  buy- 
ing and  renting,  for  financing  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  low-price 
houses  at  90  percent  of  the  appraisal 
value.  Under  efficient  administration 
these  provisions  should  go  far  in  pro- 
ducing houses  for  veterans  at  rea.'ionable 
prices.     I  am  willing  to  vote  for  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing 
left  of  the  original  Patman  bill  except 
the  title  and  part  of  the  purpose  clause; 
President  Truman  says  that  the  heart 
has  been  taken  out  of  the  bill;  his  hous- 
ing expert.  Mr.  Wyatt.  says  that  the 
House  has  scuttled  his  house  program. 
I  think  this  bill  should  be  .sent  back  to 
the  committee  which  considered  it.  so 
that  we  may  find  out  whether  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Wyatt  were  in  earnest  in 


their  vicious  criticism  of  the  House 
action  or  whether  they  were  merely  pre- 
paring an  advance  alibi  for  the  failure 
of  a  program  they  knew  was  unwork- 
able. There  may  be  mistakes  and  incon- 
sistencies in  the  present  bill,  which  was 
put  together  on  the  floor  of  Congress  by 
means  of  amendments.  I  believe  this 
bill  should  be  rewritten  in  committee 
before  it  goes  to  the  S3nate.  That  is 
why  I  shall  vote  for  its  recommittal. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  am  willing  to  vote 
for  this  bill  as  it  is  rather  than  to  make 
no  attempt  to  aid  in  the  housing  situa- 
tion. 

Certain  things,  however,  are  clear. 
You  cannot  build  a  single  hou.^e  by  pass- 
ing a  law.  No  Government  administra- 
tor is  going  to  build  a  single  house,  al- 
though he  may  prevent  the  building  of 
many.  Hou.ses  are  going  to  be  built  by 
American  contractors  and  workmen,  and 
the  law  must  be  administered  .so  as  to 
encourage  them  to  build.  I  hope,  for  the 
sake  of  the  homeless,  that  this  adminis- 
tration shows  more  appreciation  of  these 
fundamental  truths  in  the  future  than 
it  has  to  date. 

I  should  also  like  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning  to  every  World  War  II  veteran. 
There  has  been  so  much  political  talk 
about  the  so-called  Patman  bill  and 
housing  legislation  that  .some  of  it  may 
be  used  to  persuade  veterans  that  they 
have  a  great  opportunity,  in  fact,  a  duty 
to  buy  the  homes  that  are  of  ered  this 
year.  ENery  veteran  should  remember 
that  this  year  he  will  buy  a  house  on  an 
inflated  postwar  market,  and  should 
think  a  long  time  before  he  ties  himself 
down  to  years  of  payments  on  a  home 
purchased  under  such  conditions.  No 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  suggest  a  law 
that  will  eliminate  this  condition.  Cer- 
tainly the  proposed  Wyatt  program 
would  not  do  it.  Therefore,  every  vet- 
eran should  beware  of  Government 
propaganda  and  real-estate  salesmen's 
talk,  and  if  he  buys  a  home  this  year  or 
next  do  it  with  his  eyes  open,  remember- 
ing that  Congress  cannot  pass  a  miracle 
and  that  he  may  be  paying  on  his  1946 
Wyatt  dream  house  for  a  long,  long  time. 


The  Veteran  and  Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNEi.'EE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  7.  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker  all  of 
us  are  interested  in  the  problem  of  as- 
sisting veterans  In  procuring  surplus 
Government  materials.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including  a 
letter  from  Lt.  Comdr.  B.  A.  Crisman.  in 
which  he  di  the  present  situation, 

and   gives   .-     _:..;   constructive   si  ggcs- 
tions  for  its  betterment: 

January  28.  1946. 
Hon    EsTEs  Kefauve*. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Kefauvex:  Since  Con- 
gress has  demonstrated  a  willingness  to  as- 
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sist  the  veterans.  I  thought  that  you  would 
be  Interested  In  the  following  facts  regard- 
ing dlfflcultles  of  the  veterans  in  procuring 
surplus  Government  materials. 

Since  my  duties  are  Involved  In  closing  ex- 
cess raval  bases  and  facilities  In  the  Eighth 
Naval  District,  I  am  often  confronted  by  a 
veteran  with  the  question  of  procedures  for 
nrocurlrg  surplus  Gcvernment  properties. 
Many  of  the  ex-servicemen  are  becoming 
quite  bitter  with  the  red  tape  and  the  useleis 
efforts  they  have  exerted  in  an  attempt  to 
obtain  materials  for  their  new  business.  This 
is  distressing,  and  is  believed  not  to  be  the 
intention  of  Congress  to  make  such  materials 
dlfKcult  to  procure. 

Several  reasons  seem  to  be  the  cause  for 
this  as  far  as  I  can  see.    One  of  the  reasons 
is  that  the  veterans  do  not  fully  understand 
the  complicated  procedure  to  follow  In  order 
to  obtain  this  material.     The  separation  cen- 
ters  are   distributing    information    which    is 
believed  complete  and  adequate  regarding  the 
buying   of   surplus   properties.      Enclosed    is 
a  copy  of  the  instructions  which  are  given 
to  servicemen  as  they  are  separated  at  the 
separation  center.  New  Orleans.  La.,  where  I 
am  now  stationed.     Now  you  can  see  this  is 
quite  an  awkward  and  complicated  process. 
The  second  reason  for  veterans  having  diffi- 
culty is  that  they  are  often  directed  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  which 
Is  a  selling  agent  for  surplus  properties.     The 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  is  Inter- 
ested In  selling  large  quantities  of  material 
and.  therefore,  are  not  particularly  interested 
in  single  or  small  quantities  of  items.     With 
this  policy  the  veteran  Is  often  Ignored  or 
given  a  disinterested  answer  to  his  Inquiry. 
A  particular  Incident  of  this  was  witnessed 
m  Oklahoma  City  when  a  sergeant  was  kept 
waiting   for   an   undue    length    of   time    and 
finally  given   an   inadequate   answer   to  his 
Inquiry  for  purchase  of  surplus  properties. 
Another  reason  for  difficulty  in  purchasing 
surplus  materials  Is  that  Information  regard- 
ing the  availability  of  material  6  not  made 
public  or  properly  advertised  In  order  that 
the  veteran  buyer  knows  of  its  availability. 
Often  a  veteran  is  In  the  market  for  certain 
Items,  such  es  tires,  automobiles,  and  kitchen 
equipment    which    he    has   not   known    was 
available   foi    purchase   until   an   announce- 
ment was  made  in  the  local  paper  regarding 
the  sale  of  900  trucks  or  7  tons  of  tires  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
some  large  purchaser. 

There  are  probably  other  reasons  for  the 
veteran  to  be  discouraged  In  purchasing  these 
materials,  but  these  three  seem  to  be  the 
most  outstanding  that  I  witnessed. 

It  is  believed  to  be  of  interest  to  Gov- 
ernment and  armed  services  to  mrke  these 
purcliascs  e-isier  for  the  veterans  because  the 
ex-sc-xicpmen  are  very  conscious  at  this  time 
of  Federal  Government  expenditures  and  pro- 
c-durcs.  Many  men  have  been  in  the  service 
seve'Rl  years  under  wartime  conditions  when 
expenditure  of  materials,  equipment,  and 
funds  were  not  nece8.«;arily  a  consideration. 
It  is  su'-grsted  that  an  agency  be  estab- 
lished or  Uir.t  one  which  is  already  estab- 
lished be  aGPl'^ned  a  mission  to  facilitate 
small  purcha.-es  by  qualified  veterans  and 
that  the  procedure  for  such  purchases  be 
somewhat  simplified.  This  agency  should 
have  available  lists  of  surpltis  materials  of 

all  types. 

A  veteran  should  be  able  to  approach  this 
agency  with  a  request  for  certain  material. 
The  agencv  would  determine  if  he  is  quali- 
fied to  purchase  the  material;  then  it  should 
locate  the  material  for  him  and  permit  per- 
sonal inspection  by  the  veteran.  The  sur- 
plus matfciial  should  be  sold  at  market  prices 
or  le«s  The  object  of  this  agency  should 
not  te  to  get  the  highest  price  lor  the  mate- 
rials as  it  is  with  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corcoratlon.  tut  to  distribute  such  mate- 
rials as,  required  by  veterans  at  jeasonabie 
p»lccs. 


It  Is  realized  that  the  purchase  of  surplus 
material  Is  quite  a  complicated  procedure: 
however,  since  the  veteran  has  been  told 
that  such  material  would  he  available  to  him 
upon  his  application  and  since  many  have 
witnessed  extravagant  uses  of  materials,  par- 
ticularly overseas,  and  during  the  war,  they 
feel  that  their  meager  requirements  could 
be  satisfied  If  the  administration  of  the  sell- 
ing agencies  was  efficient. 

Many  more  urgent  problems  are  now  press- 
ing Congress,  but  any  consideration  that  can 
be  given  this  situation  would  be  appreciated 
by  all  ex-servicemen,  I  am  sure. 

It  seems  that  I  shall  be  required  to  wait 
until  September  for  my  release.  I  thank  you 
for  your  prompt  action  on  my  personal  prob- 
lem and  am  assured  that  everything  possible 
has  been  done. 
Sincerely, 

Bryan  A.  Crisman. 


Labor  Relations  in  Sweden 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1946  ' 
Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  frequent 
reference  is  made,  in  discussions  and 
books  on  the  subject  of  labor  relations, 
to  the  successful  handling  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  Sweden.  The  Swedish  plan  is 
oiten  referred  to  as  a  model  plan. 

The  American  Swedish  News  Ex- 
change. Inc..  located  at  630  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York,  issued  a  news  letter  De- 
cember 17. 1945.  dealing  with  the  subject . 
It  was  reproduced,  with  permission,  by 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Minneapolis 
in  its  news  letter  of  February  21.  194J». 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  it  herewith  because  I  believe  it 
will  be  helpful  to  all  who  are  seeking 
better  labor  relations  in  our  own  coun- 
try: 

Labor  Relations  in  Sweden 
systematized  collective  baroaining  affboved 
by  both  labor  and  management 
"A  balance  of  power  between  employers' 
and  workers'  organizations  undoubtedly  con- 
stitutes a  strong  guaranty  against  misuse  of 
the  weapon  of  open  conflict."  writes  Arnold 
Sblven,  legal  counsel  for  the  Swedish  Trades 
Union  Federation.  "It  forces  the  leaders  on 
both  sides  carefully  to  evaluate  and  weigh 
ends  and  means,  alms  and  possibilities.  It 
is  indeed  no  sure  guaranty  of  labor  peace 
•  •  *.  But  through  the  organizational 
balance  of  power,  open  trials  of  strength  In 
the  Swed  6h  labor  market  have  increasingly 
assiuned  the  character  of  ultima  ratio,  the 
last  way  out,  only  employed  after  all  the 
possibilities  of  reaching  a  peaceful  solution 
by  process  of  negotiation  and  mediation  are 
exhausud." 

An  equally  favorable  employer  opinion  of 
this  bargaining  system  with  national  or- 
ganizations on  both  sides  has  been  no)-ed 
by  an  American  observer'  who  wTltes:  "The 
great  majority  of  Swedish  employers  no 
longer  regard  unions  and  collective  con- 
tracts as  necessary  evils,  but  actually  prefer 
them  to  verbal  agreement  with  Individual 
workers."     He  says  he  has  the  .assurance  of 


the  leaders  of  the  Swedish  Employers'  Fed- 
eration on  this  point,  also  of  many  other 
persons  In  a  position  to  judge  the  consensus 
of  employer  opinion. 

COMPULSORY     AaaiTRATlON     OF     LABOR     DISPITTKS 
OPPOSED 

The  aim  both  of  employers  and  workera 
throughout    the    history    of    collective    bar- 
gaining in  Sweden  has  been  to  maintain  the 
contractual  basis  and  avoid  compulsory  gov- 
ernment arbitration.     Arnold  Solven   points 
out,  in  regard  to  the  factors  leading  to  the 
formulation    of    the   flo-called    basic    agree- 
ment ( huvudavtalet )   between  the  employer 
and  worker  organizations,  that  "it  was  clear 
to  the  central  organizations  on  both  sides 
that  a  stiff  and  obstructive  system  of  com- 
pulsory regulation  was  inevitable  unless  the 
contracting    parties    themselves    took    meas- 
ures to  render  public  action  to  assure  labor 
peace    superfluous."     That    was    during    the 
1930°s.  when  as  a  result  of  constantly  Increas- 
ing  pressure    for   compulsory   regulation    of 
labor    disputes,    a    joint    management-labor 
committee  sat  for  2'^  years  before  the  basic 
agreement  was  finally  arrived  at.     The  pro- 
posals for  compulsory  regulation.  It  should 
be  noted,  were  mostly  of  a  political  nature, 
not  originating  from  either  management  cr 
labor.     Nor  were  they  supported  by  parlia- 
mentary committees,  the  attitude  generally 
being  taken  that  the  settlement  of  interest 
disputes  -  was  a  matter  for  negotiation  be- 
tween the  parties  concerned.     Consequently 
the    only   provision    In    the    labor    relations 
statutes    In    Sweden    absolutely    prohibiting 
coercive  action  In  the  form  of  strike,  lock-out, 
blockade,   etc.,   refers   to   the   Interpretation 
and  application  of  collective  agreements.     A 
special    court,    known    as    the    labor    court, 
has  been  set  up  for  settling  disputes  of  this 
nature,  and  no  employers  cr  workers  bound 
by  a  collective  agreement  may  take  action  to 
settle  them  on  their  own  behalf,  being  liable 
to  penalty  if  they  do. 

LALOR  STATDTES   MAINLY    A  CODIFICATION    OF 
EXISTING  PRACTICE 

An  Interesting  aspect  both  of  the  basic 
agreement  and  the  legislation  governing  labor 
relations  is  that  they  represent  a  codification 
of  existing  practice  rather  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  essentially  new  procedure.  The 
provision  In  the  collective-agreement  law  of 
1928,  for  instance,  prohibiting  strikes  and 
lock-outs  in  Interpretatlonal  disputes  was  al- 
ready Included  In  most  national  agreements. 
Similarly,  the  section  of  the  law  providing 
that  one  party  to  an  agreement  may  be  held 
liable  to  damages  by  the  other  for  evasion  of 
responsibilities  Is  no  more  than  a  statutory 
confirmation  of  a  previous  Supreme  Court 
decision. 

The  setting  up  of  the  labor  court,  on  the 
other  hand.,  even  though  it  was  constituted 
on  similar  lines  to  the  already-existing  work- 
ing hours  court  (Arbetsradet),  was  in  fact  a 
new  step.  At  first  sironEly  opposed  on  the 
workers'  side,  this  court  has  come  to  be  ac- 
cepted, albeit  with  reservations,  by  the 
unions,  which  have  In  fact  initiated  by  far 
the  largest  number  of  cases  handled  bv  it. 
This  seeming  paradox  Is  explained  by  Ncr- 
gren  by  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  the  em- 
ployer who  decides,  In  the  first  Instance,  hew 
the  provisions  of  an  agreement  shall  be  Inter- 
preted and  applied.  The  employers,  while 
opposed  to  compulsory  arbitration  In  Inter- 
est conflicts,  favored  mandatory  adjudication 
of  Interpretatlonal  disputes  Accordlnr^  to 
Norgren,  they  argued  that  under  the  previ- 
ously existing  arrangement  "it  was  too  di^- 
ciUt  for  them  to  get  redress  when  the  unions 
failed  to  live  up  to  agreement  obligations. 


'  Paul  H.  Norgren,  the  Swedish  Collect  ive 
Bargaining  System.  Cambridge.  Mass.,  15K0. 
Harvard  University  Press. 


=  i.  e.  disputes  concerning  the  setting  of 
wages  and  conditions  of  work,  as  opposed  to 
in -^rpre cations  of  contracts  arrived  at  by 
collective  bargainin?.  which  come  under  the 
heading  of  jural  disputes  and  as  such  are 
regulated  by  law. 
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c  )llectlve-agreement    law.    the 
concerning     labor     relations. 
._>.  made  It  obligatory  to  give 
contemplated  strike  or  lock-cut. 
was  to  avoid  coercive  meas- 
111 -considered  or  due  to  mis- 
Seven  days"  notice  have  to 
opposite  party  and  also  the 
mediator,  and  the  reason 
has  to  be  stated.     According 
Included  In  the  b.nalc  agree- 
;he  employer  and  labor  organ- 
ver  has  also  to  give  warning 
a  worker  to  the  trade-union 
In  the  plant.     The  clause  also 
lipmedlate  consultation   In   the 
by  either  the  employer 
It  only  applies  In  the  case  of 
Have  been  employed  at  least  a 
ind  excludes  workers  employed 
limited  period. 

TO  run'businiss  his  own 

WAT  aXCOCNIZED 

;he  rlsht  of  the  employer  to 
_  iss  workers  at  his  own  dls- 
ever,  recjgnlzed  both   in   the 

,n  worker-manasement  agree- 

a  provision  In  the  basic  asjree- 

negotlatlun      regarding 

If   the   union   desires   it. 

that  In  Judging  the  case  the 
the  business  on  the  workers' 

suitability  shall  be  taken  into 

11   as   the  rightful   Interest  of 

ccurlty  of  er  nt.     It 

too.  that  the  n.  of  dls- 

Drought    Into    the    labor    court 

ilnst  the  workers      This  tend- 
?.at  curbed,  however,  by  the 

16  of  the  law  establishing  the 

;crs  to  form  assocl.Ttlcns  and 
employers.      The    employer's 

imiss  workers  now  only  applies 
Infringe  on  this  rl^ht. 
Introduced,  not  so  much  to 

rlRht  for  the  manual  workers, 
already  existed  contractually. 
It  to  foremen,  office  workers, 
empta  to  organlzs  had  heea 
•d  ty  management.  This  law 
setting  aside  or  limiting  of 
pssocLitlon.    even    by    mutual 

The  one  exception  corcerns 
collective  agreement  Includes 
■  effect  that  foremen  may  not 

)f  t^e  same  union  as  the  em- 

them.   the   employer   h.:s   the 

that  the  clause  be  obser\-cd. 
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PAITT     TO     NEGOTIATE 

bargain  Is  secured  by  the  pro- 
law  of  1936  obi  gtng  one  party 
the  demand  of  the  other.    A 
to  negotiate,  however,  cannot 
to  do  so.     Either  appllca- 
■nade  to  the  Government  mcdl- 
place   himself  at  disposition 
either    by    the    employer    or    a 
sat  ion   which   Includes  at  least 
ed  workers,  or  the  appolnt- 
itral  chairman  by  the  Board  of 
(Soclalstyrelseni    may   be  de- 
latter  course  Involves  a  prcc- 
tlon  of  the  unions  central  cr- 
h  the  board,  by  which  not  only 
also  the  employer  are  bound 
peace  during  the  negotia- 
;olutlon  can  be  arrived  at  under 
an  arbitration  board  may 
Ithouqh    without    either   party 
to   accept    Its   proposals.      In 
,  the  arbitration  bo^.rd's  pro- 
made  public  at  the  request  of 
rtlcs.     Not  until  the  negotla- 
hr.s  thus  bee.i  completed  may 
be  taken,  and  then  only  with 


lilxjr 


cha  rman. 


regard   to   the   dispute   which   has   been   the 
subject  of  the  negotiations. 

rUBLIC     MEDIATOR     EEQUTRED     TO     INTESVENl    IN 
BARGAINING    DEADLOCKS 

Public  mediation  in  labor  disputes  In 
Sweden  dates  back  to  1906.  The  present 
law.  dividing  the  country  into  seven  media- 
tion districts,  was  adopted  in  1920.  This 
law  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  public  media- 
tors to  follow  closely  all  bargaining  develop- 
ments within  their  districts  and  be  always 
ready  to  assist  in  settling  disputes  and  gen- 
erally act  so  that  work  stoppages  may  be 
avoided.  The  mediator  himself  has  to  Judce 
when  to  Intervene  in  any  dispute  In  order 
to  persuade  the  parties  to  refrain  from  co- 
ercive action  until  negotiations  have  taken 
place. 

The  parties  to  the  dispute  are  legally 
obliged  to  enter  negotiations  at  the  media- 
tors request,  and  also  to  produce  documented 
proposals  for  solution  of  the  matter  In  ques- 
tion. If  one  of  the  parties  ignores  the  re- 
quest pressure  can  be  applied  by  the  mediator 
reporting  the  case  to  the  labor  court,  which 
h?s  the  power  to  force  the  party  to  negotiate 
by  imposing  fines.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  mediator  may  not  take  this 
step  at  his  own  initiative.  V  '  '  on  the 

request  of  one  of  the  dlspir.  'les.     It 

may  be  noted  further  that  t.u  account  of 
the  fact  that  collective  contracts  are  in  lorce 
every whe.e  the  services  of  the  mediators  are 
In  practice  mainly  required  toward  the  end 
of  tUe  period  of  the  contract's  validity. 
Agreements  generally  run  from  1  to  2  years. 
with  3  months'  notice  of  cancellation.  If 
no  sich  noiice  is  given  the  old  agreement 
remains  in  f-irce  f'>r  an  additional  year,  or 
such  tlni  .Ocally  s 

The   n    .  >    is   n--- 

If  both  parties  want  neutral  < 
negotiations  by  someone  olht: 
lie  mediator  they  can  either  agree  on  a  neu- 
tral chairman  or  else  make  a  Joint  applica- 
tion  to   the   board   of  social   affairs   for   the 
i,  '    lirman.      If  t'lev 

X.  under  a  mf.;.  .- 

tor  tiie  uiiiy  reniainiiig  ifsort  is  arb 
which.   ho*ever.   is  not   a   means  o: 
settlement,  either,  unless  both  par" 
ak.-eed    that    the   outcome   shall   b.>    - 
Arbitration  may  alao  be  resorted  to  In  disputes 
over   the   interpretation  of  collective  ui?tee- 
ments.    which    would   otherwise   be    brought 
before  the  labor  court. 

INTESPRXTATIOMAI.  DISPUTES  SETTLED  SPEEDILY  BY 
LAEO*    COCHTS 

Tlie  labor  court  was  set  up  In  1928  In 
order  to  provld?  a  merns  of  settling  disputes 
ovf  •  the  interpretation  of  collective  agree- 
ments more  speedily  than  was  possible  in  the 
ordinary  courts.  The  section  of  the  collec- 
tive agreement  law  makirg  agreements  le- 
gally enforceable  provided  the  basis  of  this 
second  law.  enacted  simultaneously.  The 
court  may  not  adjudicate  any  Inte'est  dis- 
putes, even  if  both  parties  desired  it.  and 
further  may  only  handle  disputes  concern- 
1  f  work  contracts  insofar  as  the  contracts 
are  regulated  by  collective  agreement. 
Otherwise  such  cases  ure  adjudicated  by  the 
regular  courts.  If.  as  Is  generally  the  case, 
negotiation  In  any  dispute  Is  stipulated  in 
the  collective  agreement,  the  matter  may 
not  be  brought  before  the  labor  court  until 
It  has  taken  place,  unless  It  appears  that 
neg"«tiatlon  has  been  rendered  Impossible  by 
causes  beyond  the  plaintiff's  control. 

The  labor  court  consists  of  a  chairman 
and  six  members,  of  whom  iwo  are  nom- 
inated by  the  Government  and  two  each  by 
the  employer  and  labor  organizations.  It 
convenes  one  day  each  week,  hearing  four 
cases.  Both  parties  to  the,  dispute  must 
present  their  points  of  view  In  writing  a 
week  In  advance.  In  order  that  the  Judges 
may  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts 
before  the  hearings,  which  are  thus  kept 
within  the  allotted  time  of  I  hour.     Writ- 


ten verdicts  are  generally  produced  within 
2  weeks  after  the  hearings.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  court's  decisions  have  been  unan- 
imous, which  Norgren  points  out  may  have 
been  a  reason  for  the  changed  attitude  of 
the  workers,  knowing  as  they  do  in  euch 
cases  that  their  own  representatives  have 
concurred  In  verdicts  which  hav.-  gene 
against  them. 

LABOa     PEACE    DURING     AC  -T     PERIOD 

PaACTlCALLY    G  .3 

Th.  aim  of  the  law  on  collective  agree- 
ments and  the  labor  court  is  to  prevent 
work  stopoBJtes  during  the  perl  d  covered 
Ijy  a-  r  lently   the  law  pro- 

jjjj^.j  ring  .<!uch  perloi  on 

account  of  disputes  as  to  the  validity  or 
meaning  of  a  copt  act.  or  as  to  whether  some 
action  Is  in  conflict  with  the  cgreement 
Itself  or  the  collective  agreement  law.  The 
provisions  of  the  law  may  further  not  be 
nulllflcd  by  collusion  between  the  parties. 
The  law  also  lnc!ud«'8  a  direct  prohibition 
against  taking  a  '^  to  brirp  atci-» 

a  change  In  the  t  to  affect  con- 

ditions cf  work  after  the  agreement  hns  ex- 
pired. Apart  from  this  there  U  no  provision 
Bfnlnst  action  to  force  a  s-ttlement  of  a 
]  •''rest  dl.'s-  • '  on  during  the  life  of 

.nent:  s.  'ites  mny  sometimes 

arise  if.  for  Instance,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  machinery  or  new  methods, 
the  basis  on  which  piece  wo.  k  has  been  cal- 
culated Is  upset,  and  there  Is  no  stipula- 
tion in  the  agreement  as  to  what  shall  be 
done  in  such  cases. 

Korcren    notes    in    this    connection    that 
••liir.  (in  the  introduction  of  labor-sav- 

ing  :  try  are  almost  totally  absent  In 

Sv.  (dlsii   collective   contracts:    and    In    prac- 
-ere  has  been  little  opposition  to  in- 
.3  by  the  workers."     If  there  is  any 
'     ?  such  In  the  agreement, 
states   that   piece   rates 
may  be  ciiaUiKed  by  negotiation. 

CURTAILMENT    OE    BArCAINlNG    FREEDOM    A 
THREAT  TO   DEMOCRACY    IT^ELT 

Another  American  oljserver  '  quo*  •  '^n 

to  the  effect  that  interest  disputes  ly 

be  avoided  by  removing  their  basic  cause, 
r  jmely.  the  opposition  of  economic  Interests 
between  capital  and  labor.  SSlvcn  makes 
clear  that  "under  <  ■  nmlc  sys- 

tem,   the   problem    ;  d   to   the 

question  of  smoothliii?  cut  ih:s  upposition  as 
far  as  possible."  This,  and  no  more.  Is  what 
the  Swedish  system  for  regulating  labor  rela- 
tions tries  to  do.*  The  Government  Investl- 
gat.on  committee  which  produced  the  famous 
Mimmoth  Report  In  1935  showed  '  '  t- 
islation  to  curb  the  unions  would  .  -ly 

lead  to  state  Intervention  In  the  whole  Qeld 
of  business. 

It  was  to  avoid  this  very  development  that 
the  two  and  a  half  year  Joint  deliberations 
of  management  and  labor  at  SiliSjObaden, 
which  resulted  in  the  basic  at^reement.  took 
p'.ace.  Of  this  agreement  Arnold  Solven  says: 
"It  may  be  asserted  without  exaggeration 
that  the  basic  agreement  la  epoch  making  In 
SwMlsh  labor  peace  policy.  •  •  •  Events 
In  the  world  have  made  It  clear  that  the 
freedom  and  right  of  self-determination  en- 
Joyed  by  the  two  parties  to  the  labor  market 
In  our  country  •  •  •  are  enjoyed  ex- 
clusively by  reason  of  the  democratic  form 
of  government.  Fully  conscious  of  this,  the 
parties  have  aimed  at  eliminating,  through 
the  agreement,  any  possibilities  of  attack  on 
industrial  freedom  of  action,  which  at  the 
same  time  would  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
democ.atic  order." 
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'  James  J.  Robblns.  the  Government  of 
Labor  Relations  in  Sweden.  Chapel  Hill.  1942. 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 

♦  In  the  years  1936-38  dinputes  which  were 
settled    by    nev  d    resprctlvely 

99.  91.  and  94  p'  .     .      .^    rkers  invoU\:a. 


Statement  of  C.  Arthur  Moore,  of 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

O?    CONNECTICrT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursda]/.  March  7.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a  state- 
ment made  by  a  prominent  citizen  of  the 
town  of  Greenwich.  Mr.  C.  Arthur 
Moore,  on  the  .selection  of  Greenwich  as 
a  part  of  the  proposed  site  of  the  perma- 
nent United  Nations  Organization  head- 
quarters: 

When  I  heard  the  fantastic  news  of  the 
UNO  land  grab  I  thought  of  it.  naturally,  as 
an  atfar k  on  my  home  rnd  the  homes  oi  my 
neighbcrs.  And  I  decided  that  that  point  of 
view,  while  natural,  was  so  personal  that  1 
could  properly  say  nothing  on  the  subjtct 
which  could  or  would  affect  others. 

But  as  the  days  have  gone  by  and  my 
mind  was  cleared  of  the  mu.ts  of  perso!;al 
leeUngfi.  other  more  serioiisly  Important  as- 
pecU  of  thLs  matter  came  to  me,  aspects  very, 
very  serious  to  all  Americans— ii*pect8  af- 
fecting cur  very  form  of  government  and  the 
safety  of  every  American. 

The  long  ago  disposal  of  the  Kurlle  Islands 
to  Russia,  kept  secret  for  so  long,  even 
months  after  the  end  of  thj  J<\panese  war, 
started  my  train  of  thinking  which  finally 
brought  this  UNO  grab  Into  proper  focus. 
The  Kuriles  were  never  American  territory. 
But  they  were  our  spoils  of  war.  won  from 
the  enemy  by  the  lives  of  our  enlisted  men 
of  our  Army  and  Navy.  And.  though  this 
war  Just  ended  had  demonstrated  they  were 
vitally  important  to  our  national  safety, 
they  were  secretly  given  away  to  the  only 
power  which  could  best  use  them  against 
us   and  given  away  long  ago  and  secretiy. 

It  was  interesting  that  this  deal  on  the 
Kurllcs  wp.s  made  public  right  at  the  time 
the  UNO  deal  came  up  They  are  so  similar 
in  many  ways.  The  one  is  a  precedent  for 
the  other.  The  second,  the  UNO  deal,  will 
be  another  precedent  for  what  folly  and 
what  further  rape  ol  American  rights  and 
American  citUenahip? 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  most  powerful  dic- 
tator in  the  world  would  have  attempted  to 
do  what  someone— unauthi^rlzed  by  any  legal 
action  of  the  American  people— attempted 
to  do.  actually  did.  In  the  UNO  matter.  But 
It  is  certain  that  the  most  powerful  of  dic- 
tators would  have  had  too  much  good  sense, 
too  much  feeling  of  national  dignity  to  have 
ever  done  what  was  attempted  in  the  case 

of  UNO. 

Treason  is  a  serious  crime.  Yet  what  is  It. 
but  t  rep  son.  for  any  unauthorized  servant 
of  the  American  people  (elected  or  appLint- 
ed)  to  attempt  to  alienate  American  terri- 
tory, to  give  American  territory  out  of  Amer- 
ican'hands  into  the  hands  of  any  alien  au- 
thority? 

Someone  or  some  committee  of  Americans 
must  have  told  the  members  of  UNO  that 
that  organization  could  have  any  part  of 
this  country.  In  any  part  of  this  country  that 
a  committee  of  UNO  might  decide  upon. 
Otherwise.  It  seems  Impos-^lble  that  the  mem- 
bers of  UNO  would  have  been  so  blatantly 
and  bare-lacedly  foolish  as  to  do  what  was 
made  public  In  selecting  the  so-called  Stam- 
ford area  for  UNO. 

What  other  righU  or  property  of  Ameri- 
cans has  already  been  secretly  given  away 
to  foreign  powers?  What  rights  and  proper- 
ties of  ours  are  being  given  away  right  now. 
in  secret,  or  will  be  given  Eway  tomorrow  If 
this  UNO  deal  Is  allowed  to  become  an  ac- 


compllshed  ^act?  And  how  many  bigger 
rapes  of  the  American  people  will  be  put 
over  with  the  Kuriles  deal  and  this  UNO  deal 
as  established  precedents? 

No  equality  In  the  world  among  nations 
is  fostered  by  such  deals  as  the  UNO  except- 
ing the  equality  among  all  other  nations  In 
the  world  to  move  In  on  the  United  States 
to  take  what  we  have  got.  And  as  we  at 
this  moment  appear  to  have  far  more  than 
anyone  else  and  everyone  else  wants  what 
we  have  the  result  of  the  UNO  grab  as  a 
precedent  appears  to  be  mighty  dangerous 
to  all  of  us. 

There  seems  to  be  a  hypocritical  and  sadly 
Ruccessiul  effort  of  publicity  experts  of  the 
UNO  to  imply  that  the  success  of  UNO  de- 
pends greatly  on  securing  the  large  amount 
of  land  in  the  selected  place  for  the  UNO 
site.  Of  course,  this  Is  completely  untrue. 
And  that  It  Is  untrue  ought  to  be  publicized 
as  widely  as  the  false  idea  that  this  site  (or 
anv  other  site)  Is  vital  to  the  success  of 
UNO 

But  the  underlying  American  stupidity.  If 
not  the  traitorous  scheming,  of  Americans 
with  other  members  oi  UNO  Is  shown  most 
clearlv  by  the  way  the  whole  thing  was  at- 
tempted. American  officials  acting  as  Amer- 
icans and  with  the  welfare  and  success  of 
UNO  in  mind  would  have.  It  appears  to  me. 
studied  what  was  the  minimum  UNO  would 
need  ar,  a  start,  adequate  until  the  success 
of  UNO  had  been  demonstrated  by  time.  This 
modest  but  adequate  plan  could  then  be  fit- 
ted into  many  spots,  free  of  congestion, 
climatically  good,  and  not  too  valuable,  not 
in  any  place  likely  to  block  natural  growth 
and  development  of  anything  American. 

Guests  usually  live  in  the  room  assigned 
to  tliem  by  the  host.  And  the  UNO  remains 
a  guest  in  whatever  nation  they  may  choose 
to  have  as  their  permanent  home.  If  here, 
as  guests  of  the  American  people  and  not  of 
any  American  official  or  group  of  officials.  It 
Is  the  right  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  know 
what  UNO  needs  to  function,  not  what  it 
demands  for  a  good  time.  And  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  sober  and  serious  thought  for  the 
whole  people  as  well  as  for  the  inhabitants 
of  various  localities  as  to  vhat  land  and 
where  the  UNO  should  be  asked  to  settle 
Itself.  Any  other  nation.  If  It  had  been 
chosen  as  host  by  the  UNO.  would  have  acted 
in  the  manne.  outlined  above. 

There  Is  much  In  this  UNO  situation  cf 
the  same  stuff  which  has  caused  the  unrest 
and  dissatisfaction  in  our  armed  forces  of 
late.  Good  Americans  don't  like  to  see 
themselves  or  any  other  Americans  shoved 
around,  particularly  shoved  into  back  seats 
to  make  place  for  others. 

To  return  to  the  matter  of  possible  trea- 
son contained  in  the  UNO  situation.  It 
would  be  well  for  Americans  In  office,  both 
elected  and  appointed,  to  remember  that 
they  are  servants  of  the  American  people. 
And  when  they  propose  to  give  away  what 
belongs  to  Americans  there  Is  an  orderly, 
decent,  and  proper  way  to  approach  this  deli- 
cate and  dangerous  task.  The  way  the  UNO 
matter  has  been  handled  up  to  date  Is  in  all 
ways  contrary  to  this  proper  way. 

Every  American  within  and  without  the 
confines  of  this  country  is  menaced  by  the 
precedent  of  the  Kurile  Islands  give-away  of 
land  conquered  by  our  men  and  cf  vital 
value  to  us;  and  by  the  precedent  of  the 
UNO  attempted  action  in  our  own  country. 
The  menace  Is  no  remote  and  theoretical 
one.    It  Is  immediate,  personal,  real. 

The  way  to  end  this  menace  Is  to  return 
power  into  its  proper  channels,  to  allow  the 
American  jjeople  knowledge,  full  knowledge, 
of  what  Is  going  on  in  way  of  surrendering 
American  rights  all  over  t'ae  world.  And  to 
do  everything  though  the  proper  constitu- 
tional processes — even  the  making  of 
promises  confined  from  now  on  to  the  elec- 
ted National,  State,  and  local  authorities  as 
coiutitutionaUy  set  up. 


The  UNO  has  started  badly.  Tlie  promise 
of  its  future  is  not  great  if  Judged  by  the 
land-grab  attempt.  Certainly  it  shows  that 
the  democratic  methods  we  call  American 
and  are  supposed  to  have  fought  for.  are  not 
understood  or  comprehended  in  any  way  by 
UNO  as  It  functions  today.  It  may  be  a 
warning  against  UNO. 


There  Is  No  Mystery  About  Soviet  Policy    ^ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINJTESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7,  1S46 
Mr.  JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dorothy  Thompson: 

THERE  IS  NO  MTSTEKY  ABOUT  SOVIET  POLICT 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
In  Senator  Vandenbfrc's  speech  he  asked. 
••What  is  Russia  up  to?"  Ke  asserted,  "Rus- 
sia is  a  mvstery."  But  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  up  to  has  been  Increasingly  clear 
ever  since  the  Yalta  Conference.  It  is  up  to 
realizing,  as  far  as  poesible.  its  aims  since  the 
1913  revolution:  the  undermining  or  over- 
throw of  every  other  social  order  and  unifica- 
tion of  the  world  under  the  Red  Star. 

During  the  war  we  had  many  reasons  for 
believing  that  Stalin,  for  the  sake  of  endur- 
ing friendly  relations  between  the  great  pow- 
ers had  either  abandoned  that  aim  or  was 
prepared  to  leave  Its  fulfillment  to  history 
viithout  active  assistance  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
After  the  attack  on  Russia.  Stalin  declared 
his  allegiance  to  the  Atlantic  Charter.  The 
Third  International  was  form.ally  dissolved 
and  the  Communist  parties  everywhere  read- 
Justed  -heir  prevloiis  line.  Mr.  Litvincv.  in  a 
sceech  in  New  York,  envisoned  a  postwar  re- 
conciliation between  the  Commimist  and 
capitalist  worlds  through  mutual  modifica- 
tions of  program. 

Hopes  were  encoiuaged  that  the  1937  con- 
stitution would  be  put  Into  real  practice  In 
Russia  and  the  Russian  peoples  extended,  as 
a  reward  for  their  unexampled  sacrifices,  the 
civil  liberties  which  were  the  fruit  of  the 
Western  eighteenth  century  revolutions. 
Most  prognostlcators  anticipated  a  general 
postwar  turn  to  the  left,  with  forms  and"  de- 
grees of  socialism  compatible  with  the  cir- 
cumstances and  majority  opinion  of  the 
various  countries. 

Whatever  suspicions  the  Soviets  might  pre- 
viously have  entertained  were  removed,  we 
thought,  by  the  demonstrations  of  utter 
fidelity  with  which  Britain  and  the  United 
States  observed   the   coalition. 

These,  among  many  other  things,  included 
the  immediate  British  rejection  of  the  Hers 
mission,  offering  to  gxiarantee  the  British 
Emoire  in  return  for  benevolent  neutrality 
toward  a  war  against  Russia— a  reversal  cf 
the  up  to  then  Russian  role;  they  included 
shinments  of  lend-lease  with  absolutely  no 
strings  attached,  amounting  to  $9,000,000,000 
or  a  quarter  of  the  Soviet  war  budget.  They 
included  unreciprocated  visits  of  British  and 
American  statesmen  to  Soviet  or  Soviet-occu- 
pied territorv.  each  attended  by  serious  war- 
time dangers,  the  last  made  when  the  So- 
viets were  unaware  of  President  Roosevelt  s 
precarious  state  of  henlth.  They  Included 
yielding  on  the  matter  of  territorial  gains^ 
made  by  Stalin  during  his  pact  with  Hitler. 
And  they  included  official  silence  on  a  great 
number  of  worrisome  difficulties  in  relations. 
All  questions  of  prestige  were  laid  aside  in 
an  effort  to  dispel  Soviet  "distrtist."  How- 
ever  sinister    the    Munich    pact   maj    have 
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Rufcsla,  it  was  certainly  more  than 

1  he  Russo-Oerman  pact,  which 

grefn  light  to  Hitler  for  the  war 

made  the  Soviets  for  nearly 

Hitler's  silent  partners,  and 

ComrAunlsts  In  all  countries  fighting 

d(  featists  and  saboteurs. 

late  winter  of  1944.  when  It  was 

the  German  Armies  could  not 

let  policy  changed,  and.  after 

loiisly.     No    one    not     politically 

d  blind,  or  utterly  Ignorant  of 

ct^lntern  history,  could  deny  the 


proceeding  without  effective 
to  capture  and  Integrate  Into 
Ic  and  power  complex  Eastern 
the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  either 
Quisling  governments  or  pop- 
ovcrnments    without    effective 
t)r    the    equal    participation    of 
ist  parties, 
was  to  enter  the  far  eastern 
moment  and  play  for  a  doml- 
In  the  Far  East. 
was  to  disintegrate  western 
with  Germany.  In  order 
to  revolutionary  conquest  when 
and  European  standard  of  liv- 
e  fallen  to  a  sub-Balkan  level, 
icy    was    to   divide    the    United 
Britain  by  reviving  the  slogan 
-German  pact,  of  the  war  for 
work   for   the    collapse   of    the 
eastern  empires  and  fall   heir 
tiltegrating  parts, 
ry  was  to  put  Russia  In  such  a 
an  and  Turkey  as  to  bring  pres- 
Middle  East  to  which  weak  gov- 
oiild  yield  without  any  premature 
cpen  aggression, 
policy  was  to  support  such  re- 
French  constitution  as  would 
the    weakest    possible    govern- 
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American  and  British  troops 
and  Asia. 
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The  Fdfgotten  Man  of  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


COMPTON  I.  WHITE 


or  IDAHO 

HtoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1^46 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 

ne  forces  are  at  work  in  the 

that  thwarted  the  plans  of 

Wilson  to  establish  permanent 

air  dealing  among  nations. 


There  i.s  inserted  herewith  an  article  by 
L.  E.  Shuck  which  appeared  In  the 
Progressive: 

(By  L.  E.  Shuck.  Jr  ) 
For  four  long  years,  amid  great  fanfare 
and  bally-hoo.  millions  of  Americans  have 
ranged  thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes 
to  risk  their  lives  in  a  war  for  freedom  and 
democracy.  They  entered  the  world-wide 
struggle  against  the  Ideas  and  alms  of  fas- 
cism and  dictatorship  with  glorious  phrases 
against    Imp  'sm,    and    power 

politics  rin 

The  people  who  remained  at  home  were 
loud  and  eloquent  in  expressing  their  grati- 
tude. There  was  a  great  deal  of  palling  on 
the  back  and  much  of  the  "(you)  give  "em 
hell  for  me"  routine.  Many  a  GI  was  so  Im- 
pressed wlt^  this  talk  that  he  was  leaving 
for  a  war  that  would  root  out  the  very  causes 
of  war  that  he  began  to  feel  that  If  he  did 
his  bit  in  flghtlnE;  the  world's  ills  those  who 
8tav.?d  at  home  could  be  depended  upon  to 
do  their  bit  when  their  turn  would  come  to 
fight  for  a  Just  and  democratic  peace. 

But  the  grim  fact  Is  emerging  today  that 
the  forgotten  man  of  1945  is  the  soldier  who 
was  naive  e:  eve  that  he  was  risk- 

ing his  lue  .  is  far  from  home  for 

Fomethin<?  better  than  the  selfish  Interests  of 
the  major  powers. 

The  policy-making  leaders  of  America  and 
the  Allied  Nations  seem  to  have  repudiated 
the  lofty  pledges  and  noble  sentiments  of  a 
few  years  ago.  Now  they  appear  to  be  mostly 
Interested  in  ailnwin?  cur  allies — Britain, 
Russia.  France.  I  and  their  satellites — 

to  grab  all  the  c  .able  assets  they  can 

lay  their  hands  on.  The  accepted  definition 
of  these  assets  Is  the  domination  and  ex- 
ploitation, political  and  economic,  of  millions 
of  peoples  of  all  colors  who  lack  suflSclent 
power  to  resist  the  greetly  demands  of  the 
victorious  Allies. 

The  great  tragedy  to  the  returning  service- 
man— only  just  back  from  helping  to  break 
the  German  and  Japanese  stranglehold  ever 
large  areas  of  the  world — Is  to  read  almost 
dally  In  his  newspaper  how  the  arrogant 
Allies  are  fastening  their  grip  on  these  same 
areas  for  equally  selfish  purposes  The  news 
from  Europe,  from  Africa,  from  the  Dutch 
East  Ind  es.  and  from  French  Indochina  tells 
the  same  depressing  stor^  of  imperialism. 

Truly  the  international  i-ceae  makes  these 
of  us  who  survived  feel  grateful  that  we  did 
net  pay  ihe  supreme  sacrifice  for  such  lowly 
aims  as  are  now  being  carried  out  by  cur 
lenders. 

Today  cur  military  hospitals  and  cemeteries 
are  Jammed  with  men  who  helped  beat  Ger- 
many, Japan,  and  Italy.  But  the  council 
tables  of  the  victors  are  crowded  with  Brit- 
ish. Russian,  and  French  greedily  reaching 
out  for  control  oVer  smaller  nations  and  over- 
Seas  empires. 

It  has  been  especially  depressing  to  us  to 
watch  the  Briti.~'.i  and  Russians  wrangling 
for  control  of  Europe  and  the  seaways  and 
gateways  to  empire,  without  any  thought  for 
the  aspirations  or  rights  of  the  peoples  con- 
cerned. Britain,  determined  to  preserve  her 
empire,  and  Russia,  determined  to  build  one. 
continue  to  make  a  mockery  cf  everything 
we  were  assured  we  were  fighting  for. 

Equally  important  Is  the  struggle  of  the 
nations  of  southeast  Asia  for  their  basic 
freedom,  that  freedom  which  we  demanded 
for  all  Our  press  tends  to  treat  the  legiti- 
mate strugg!^  of  th"  Annamese  for  freedom 
from  French  domination  as  If  It  we'-e  an  un- 
J\istlfiable  rebellion  from  Justly  constituted 
authority  This  revolt  is  being  put  town 
with  lend-lease  materials  and.  in  the  final 
analsrsis.  with  American  money  as  well. 

Remember  the  people  of  Annam  and  the 
other  Indochlnese  states  had  well -developed 
cultures  and  historic  governments  when  the 
French  walked  In  during  the  last  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  and  took  them  over  at 
the  point  of  the  gun  merely  because  France 


wanted  some  stolen  territory  to  compete 
with  the  many  British  grabs.  It  seems  to  be 
accepted  as  a  foregone  conclusion  by  our 
policy  formers  that  Indians.  Burmans.  and 
southeast  Asiatics  In  general  must  remain 
under  British,  French,  and  Dutch  domlua- 
Uon  indefinitely. 

Ir  -'  not  unlikely  that  the  Ideals  of 

fasc  .'  triumphed  in  the  wrr.  after  all. 

Since  the  close  of  hostilities  little  but  Fascist 
methods  have  been  in  evidence.  It  has 
slipped  the  minds  of  most  people  that  fas- 
cism Is  fascism  whether  it  is  carried  on  in  the 
German  language  or  in  the  Russian,  English, 
or  French  languages.  It  its  tacit  support  of 
many  of  the  most  selfish  demands  of  the 
other  great  powers,  our  Government  Is  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  Imperialism  and  totali- 
tarianism all  ever  the  world.  Yet  we  were 
told,  as  we  were  sent  out  to  kill,  that  've  were 
fighting  a  war  against  those  very  evils. 

Many  of  us  experienced  a  momentary  lift 
by  the  outcome  of  the  British  election.  But 
that  hope  was  qulcklv  battered  down.  In 
spite  of  the  number  of  supposed  liberals  In 
the  new  British  Government,  It  Is  obvious 
now  that  their  llt>eralism  and  devotion  to 
democratic  ideals  extend  only  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  Others — lesser  breeds  of  men — 
are  regarded  by  them  as  undeserving  of 
liberty  or  cf  any  consideration  which  might 
Interfere  with  continued  British  domination 
of  700.000.000  colored  peoples  and  varying 
large  numbers  of  European  and  Arabic 
whites. 

Although  fX'en  the  ofBclal  propagandists 
rould  never  dub  despotic  Russia  a  democracy, 
that  nation  v.as  referred  to.  during  the  war. 
as  a  "defender  of  democracy."  Now.  in  her 
use  of  her  tremendous  new  power  and  pres- 
tige, she  appears  to  be  Inaugurating  an  im- 
perialist policy  which  can  make  the  Roma- 
novs. Napoleon  II.  and  Disraeli  appear  in  his- 
tory as  small-time  roal  estate  operators. 

The  energetic  movements  for  freedom  and 
independence  of  Indians,  Burmese,  Koreans, 
Indo-Chinese,  and  Indonesians,  to  mention 
only  the  better  known  and  belter  organized, 
are  watting  to  be  heard  In  their  demands  for 
something  fundamental  and  thoroughly  Just 
as  their  own  political  and  economic  freedom. 
Th?y  are  being  ignored  while  we  entertain 
deputations  of  their  unwanted  overlords  who 
are  virtually  blackmailing  us  for  more  hand- 
outs from  American  taxpayers— handouts  to 
finance  a  ruthless  crackdown  of  democratic 
forces. 


Misconception] 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or   CALU-ORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  exten*ll 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  would  like 
to  include  the  following  article  by  Elea- 
nor Roosevelt: 

[From  the  New  York  World -Telegram  of 
February  25.  1946  | 

MISCONCEPTIONS 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
Htde  Park.  Sunday. — Judging  from  some 
of  the  fantastic  misconceptions  I  am  getting 
in  my  mall,  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
our  people  are  not  approaching  the  after- 
math of  war  with  common  sense.  For  one 
thing.  I  should  like  to  make  it  entirely  clear  ^ 
that  I  never  said  the  children  of  Germany 
were  chubby.  No  one  In  Asia  or  war-torn 
Europe  is  chubby.    I  did  say  that  while  there 


was  hunger  in  Germany,  as  yet  there  was  no 
starvation. 

The  thing  one  dreads  In  war-tosn  countries 
Is  epidemics.  These  are  more  apt  to  occiur 
where  the  people  have  been  on  low  and  un- 
desirable diets  for  a  long  time  and,  there- 
fore, have  had  their  resistance  undermined. 
That  Is  the  case  In  Europe  wherever  Ger- 
many was  the  conqueror  In  the  early  days  of 
the  war  and  was  able  to  siphon  off  the  avail- 
able food  into  Germany,  leaving  the  con- 
quered nations  a  far  lower  minimum  of 
calories  than  Germany  herself  is  being  al- 
lowed today. 

Fifteen  hundred  calories  Is  not  enough, 
but  1.500  calories  a  day  for  a  year  or  two  is 
better  than  less  than  1.000  calories  for  4  or  5 
years.  The  record  will  show  that  the  Ger- 
man occupation  in  many  cases  meant  less 
than  1.000  calories  a  day  and  that  babies  did 
die  of  starvation  In  the  Allied  countries. 

It  is  true  that  people  all  over  Europe, 
young  and  old,  arc  dying  perhaps  more  rap- 
idly than  they  would  have  had  there  been  no 
war,  and  I  hope  that  a  visit  to  Germany  or 
any  other  co'intry  will  make  anyone  con- 
scious of  the  absolute  necessity  of  working 
for  the  UNO  and  making  it  the  peoples  in- 
strument for  peace. 

Throughout  most  of  Europe,  from  all  I 
was  able  to  learn,  people  living  in  the  coun- 
try are  better  off  than  those  living  In  cities. 
That  Is  true  of  people  living  In  other  nations 
during  the  war  as  it  is  true  today  in  Ger- 
many. Because  of  the  early  bombing  of 
Berlin,  poor  people  In  that  city  probably 
were  hungry  for  2  years  before  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Germans. 

The  people  in  other  German  cities  fared 
better.  Nevertheless— and  I  want  to  repeat 
what  I  said — a.s  far  as  one  can  see,  the  chil- 
dren even  of  Berlin  look  no  worse  off  than 
the  children  of  Great  Britain,  who  have  been 
on  a  reasonably  good,  but  extremely  re- 
stricted, diet  ever  since  Germany  began  the 
war. 

Wherever  the  Japs  have  passed,  starvation 
Is  staring  people  in  the  face,  as  it  Is  In 
India.  That  Is  partly  because  of  the  narrow 
margin  on  which  the  people  lived  anyway. 
Whether  we  can  keep  a  great  number  of 
people  from  dying  of  starvation,  I  do  not 
think  is  yet  known.  It  can  only  be  done  by 
coordination  if  all  available  food  supplies 
in  the  world,  and  by  careful  direction  of 
shipping  and  distribution. 

I  think  we  should  be  willing  to  do  all  we 
possibly  can  to  prevent  famine  anywhere. 
But  when  people  talk  about  feeding  Ger- 
many better  at  the  present  time,  yet  do  not 
seem  to  be  concerned  about  giving  our  allies 
In  Europe  a  better  diet  first,  I  think  they 
have  lost  their  sense  of  Justice  and  have 
become  hysterical  and  therefore  unable  to 
act  in  a  common-sense  fashion. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

OF  CALITOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  5,  1946 
Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  would  like  to  Include  a  state- 
ment by  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former  Sec- 
retary of  War  who,  with  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  carried  us  through  those  years 
of  greatest  national  danger.  The  state- 
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ment  is  on  atomic  energy  and  the  position 
it  holds  on  the  Council  of  Nations: 

THE   BOMB    AND   THE    OPPORTUNITT 

(By  Henry  L.  Stimson) 
The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  created 
a  profound  impression  In  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  Bidden  or  unbidden,  the  atomic 
bomb  sits  In  on  all  the  councils  of  nations; 
In  Its  light  all  other  problems  of  inter- 
national relations  are  dwarfed.  This  is  so 
not  because  these  other  problems  are  no 
longer  important  In  themselves,  but  because 
the  question  of  the  control  of  the  atomic 
bomb  towers  above  all  else.  No  other  prob- 
lem has  been  so  constantly  In  my  thoughts 
as  this  one. 

If  the  atomic  bomb  were  merely  another — 
though  more  devastating — military  weapon, 
which  could  be  assimilated  into  the  cus- 
tomary pattern  of  international  relations, 
conceivably  we  could  then  follow  the  old 
pattern  of  secrecy  and  sole  reliance  upon 
national  military  superiority,  and  depend 
upon  international  caution  to  stay  the  future 
use  of  the  weapon.  But,  to  my  view,  the 
recent  unlocking  of  atomic  energy  consti- 
tutes a  first  step — and  only  a  first  step — ^In 
a  new  control  by  man  over  the  primal  forces 
of  nature  too  revolutionary  and  dangerous  to 
fit  into  the  old  patterns.  The  military  ap- 
plication of  this  discovery  underscores  most 
sharply  the  divergence  between  man's  grow- 
ing technical  power  for  destructiveness  and 
his  psychological  power  of  self-control  and 
group  control — his  moral  power.  If  this  is 
so,  how  this  problem  is  approached  in  the 
sphere  of  the  relations  among  the  nations  is 
a  question  of  the  most  vital  Importance  in 
the  evolution  of  human  progress. 

The  chief  lesson  I  have  learned  in  a  long 
life  Is  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  man 
trustworthy  is  to  trust  him;  and  the  surest 
way  to  make  him  untrustworthy  is  to  dis- 
trust him  and  show  your  distrust.  And  it 
Is  from  this  lesson  that  I  draw  the  con- 
viction that  only  a  direct  and  open  dealing 
with  other  nations  on  this,  the  most  press- 
ing problem  of  our  time,  can  bring  us  en- 
during cooperation  and  an  effective  com- 
munity of  purpose  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  It  Is  the  first  step  on  the  path  of 
unreserved  cooperation  among  nations  which 
Is  the  most  important.  Once  the  course  of 
national  conviction  and  action  is  set  in  this 
direction  by  the  example  of  the  major  powers 
of  the  world,  petty  differences  will  be  recog- 
nized for  what  they  are,  and  the  way  toward 
a  real  fraternity  of  nations  will  be  open. 

We  must  not  delay.  The  poisons  of  the 
past  are  persistent  and  cannot  be  purged  by 
timid  treatment.  By  its  sole  possession  of 
the  bomb,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  United 
States  finds  itself  in  a  position  of  world  lead- 
ership. But  this  solitary  possession  is  most 
certainly  very  transient.  It  must  recognize 
this  and  act  swiftly.  It  must  take  the  lead 
by  holding  out  an  open  hand  to  other  na- 
tions in  a  spirit  of  genuine  trust  and  with  a 
real  desire  for  a  thorough-going  cooperative 
effort  in  meeting  and  solving  this  problem. 
Truly  this  is  a  time  for  greatness  of  heart 
and  of  purpose,  and  unless  we  demonstrate 
these  qualities  now  other  nations  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  so. 

The  development  of  atomic  energy  holds 
great,  but  as  yet  unexplolted,  promise  for 
the  well-being  of  civilization.  Whether  this 
promise  will  be  realized  depends  on  whether 
the  danger  of  swift  and  unprecedented  de- 
struction can  be  removed  from  the  earth. 
Whether  It  is  removed  depends  on  whether 
we  and  other  nations  move  firmly,  quickly, 
and  with  frank  transparency  of  purpose  to- 
ward the  goal  of  uniting  all  men  of  good  will 
against  the  appalling  threat  to  man's  very 
existence.  The  focus  of  the  problem  does 
not  lie  in  the  atom:  it  resides  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Sumner  Welles: 

JUSTICE    FOR    CSEECE    IN    PEACE    TREATIES    URGED 

(By  Sumner  Welles,  former  Under  Secretary 
Of   State) 

The  deputies  of  the  Fpre'gn  Ministers  in 
London  continue  to  debate  the  peace  settle- 
ments to  be  taken  up  at  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference scheduled  for  May.  They  have  made 
little  progress.  The  peace  conference  may 
have  to  be  postponed. 

But.  so  long  as  these  discussions  continue, 
the  full  Influence  of  the  United  States  should 
be  exerted  to  m»ke  sure  that  when  the  final 
settlements  are  reached.  Justice  is  done  to 
Greece.  The  peace  treaties  with  Italy  and 
with  Bulgaria  involve  the  vital  interests  of 
the  Greek  people.  The  frontiers  to  be  fixed 
for  Yugoslavia  and  for  Albania  will  help  to 
decide  whether  Greece  will  be  protected  from 
future  aggressions. 

The  Greeks  underwent  5  years  of  bitter 
suffering  in  their  struggle  asainst  the  Axis. 
It  is  tragic  that  after  their  liberation  Greece 
should  have  become  an  arena  for  a  contest 
between  Soviet  and  British  interests.  All  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  begin  political 
and  economic  reconstruction  have  been 
blocked  by  this  contest.  It  has  encouraged 
civil  war. 

Whatever  the  political  complexion  of  the 
government  which  is  installed  as  a  result  of 
the  approaching  national  elections,  it  is  the 
obligation  of  all  the  major  powers  to  assure 
the  Greek  people  that  when  the  peace  treaties 
are  written  their  claims  to  equitable  treat- 
ment win  not  be  overlooked. 

No  nation  of  Europe  waged  a  more  gallant 
fight  against  the  Axis.  American  public  opin- 
ion has  not  forgotten  that  when  the  Fascists 
treacherously  attacked  Greece  in  1940,  It  was 
the  unfaltering  courage  of  the  Greek  people 
which  drove  the  Italian  invaders  back  beyond 
their  frontiers. 

Hitler  was  forced  to  divert  many  of  the  di- 
visions which  he  had  Intended  to  use  against 
the  Soviet  Union  In  order  to  subdue  Greece. 
Greek  resistance  thus  rendered  a  signal  serv- 
ice to  the  Russian  people.  But  the  greatest 
service  of  the  Greeks  was  when,  in  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  war.  In  the  spring  of 
1941.  supported  only  by  a  small  expeditionary 
British  force,  they  blocked  for  a  few  weeks 
the  German  advance  to  the  south  so  that 
Hitler's  plan  rapidly  to  pass  through  Syria 
and  Iraq  to  the  Persian  Gulf  could  not  be 
carried  out  in  time. 

Had  Hitler  been  able  to  reach  Syria  before 
the  Iraq  revolt  had  been  put  down  by  the 
British,  the  Germans  and  Japanese  could 
have  Joined  hands  In  the  Persian  Gulf;  Suez 
and  Egvpt  would  have  been  cut  off.  The 
whole  course  of  the  Second  World  War  might 
well  have  changed. 

As  a  consequence  of  her  resistance,  Greece 
Is  economically  prostrate.  Dependent,  if 
minimum  living  standards  are  to  be  main- 
tained, upon  her  shipping  and  her  export 
trade,  Greece  lost  during  the  war  65  percent 
of  her  ocean-going  freighters,  and  all  of  her 
coastwise  shipping.  The  task  of  rehabilita- 
tion which  the  Greeks  confront  is  staggerii^g. 
The  Near  East  has  become  the  scene  of  an 
Increasing  conflict  of  Interest  between  the 
Soviet  Union,  bent  upon  an  expansion  of  her 
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ReioiutioQ  cjf  Unilcd  Benefit  Socielies,  of 
Cleveland.  Ohio 


EXTE^JSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

isdajf.  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 
^nd  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 


HCUSE 


PEIC  HAN. 


include  a  resolution  adopted  on  March  3 
by  the  United  Benefit  Societies  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  Cleveland.  Oixio: 

Whereas  we.  American  cltl7ens  of  German 
ex  I    from    Hungary,    Rumania,    and 

Yu  a.  have  been  and  are  true  and  loyal 

to  uui  country,  the  United  States  cf  America, 
and  during  the  war  have  contributed  so  much 
to  our  victory  with  our  work  and  skill;  and 
V.*hereas  thousands  of  the  younger  ones 
have  served  In  our  armed  forces  and  many 
of  them  had  to  ofTer  the  highest  sacrifices 
lor  our  country;  and 

Whrreas  we  men  and  women  ha\e  b!ood 
relatives  in  those  countries.  Hunt;ary.  Ru- 
mania,  and  Yugoslavia:   and 

Whereas  we  have  read  in  our  American 
press  and  many  of  us  have  received  per- 
sonal letters  Informing  us  that  the  Russian 
Government,  the  Riimanlan  Government,  the 
Y-  in    and    Hungarian    Governments 

h  red  and  already  executed  the  forced 

erucuatiors    of    thousands    of    our    relatives 
and  friends  and  put  In  labor  camps:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  only  human  that  our  hearts 
po  out  to  tho«e  imfortunate  men.  women, 
and  children:  Therefore  be  it 

Rrsohed.  That  we.  American  cltizer.';  and 
members  (75.000)  of  the  United  Benefit  So- 
cteties  and  having  residence  in  the  Twen- 
tieth. Twenty-first,  and  Twenty-second  Con- 
gre^sional  Distncs  cf  Ohio,  in  a  public  meet- 
ing held  on  the  3c1  day  of  Msrch  1946  in  the 
B&nater  Hall  In  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
do  hereby  respectfully  request  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  to  enter  an  Imme- 
diate snd  vigorous  protest  with  the  Russian, 
R  !i.  Yu'j;c>sia'ian.  and  Hungarian  Gcv- 

,>  >  and  other  concerned  governments 

against  the  forced  evacuation  and  the  plac- 
ing of  any  peoples  Into  labor  camps  or  other 
forced  concentrations;  and.  further,  to  cause 
open  communications  to  be  established  Im- 
mediately and  reopen  service  for  the  trans- 
mission of  private  and  public  aid  to  such 
peoples:  and.  further,  to  cause  the  immediate 
return  of  said  peoples  to  their  former  homes 
and  communities  with  the  guaranty  of  their 
political  freedom  as  well  as  reestablishment 
of  their  homes  and  communities  by  the  con- 
cerned governments,  including  financial  aid 
in  pa^•ment  for  their  destroyed  possessions 
and  any  damages  caused  by  their  dlsplace- 

John  Fischer.  President;  Fred  Teschner. 
Secretary;  Karl  Schmidt.  Pete 
Sodlon,  Stephen  Ualber,  Anton 
ZelUch.  Peter  Straky,  Elizabeth 
Dietes.  Adam  Schneer,  Executi\e 
Committee. 
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Crucial  Importance  of  Small  Investors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8  (le(rislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1346 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanunoijs  consent  that  there  be  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text 
of  an  address  wh*ch  I  delivered  before 
a  free-enterprise  forum  of  the  Investors 
League  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  on  February  28, 
1946.  I  ask  that  following  my  address. 
ther«  be  printed  a  series  of  three  Illumi- 
nating articles  by  Mr.  Thomas  Furlong 
which  were  printed  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  February  25.  26,  and  27.  These 
articles  substantiate  the  theme  of  my  ad- 
dress, namely,  the  crucial  importance  of 


the  small  investors  to  cur  American  sys- 
tem of  private  enterprise.  When  we  pro- 
tect the  Interests  of  the  15.000.000  small 
investors  of  America,  when  we  enccuiase 
them  and  others  to  invoit  wisely  a.id 
soundly,  we  advance  our  system  of  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre'vs 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  as  follows: 

THE  iNvrsToa:  Kit  Uks  to  Ame«ic*n 

iNDUSiaT 

It  is  trulv  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  ad- 
dress this  forum,  devoted  as  it  Is  to  one  of  the 
most  vital  of  all  Issues  on  the  Americr.n 
scene.  That  issue  Is.  of  course,  free  enter- 
prise versus  shackled  enterprise;  or,  express'-d 
In  other  terms  "private  ownership  versus 
public  ownership.'"  or  "individualism  versus 
collectivif*m.'  cr  "the  American  way  versus 
the  alien  way." 

The«e  are  not  Just  words  or  meaningless 
peneralities  This  Is  a  real  Issue,  a  burnirg 
Issue,  an  Issue  worthy  of  our  mightiest  en- 
deavor on  behalf  of  freedom  and  against  our 
beloved  America  taking  the  road  to  serfdom. 

It  IS  particularly  appropriate  that  we  here 
take  our  stand  on  behalf  of  free  enterprise 
In  this  great  Industrial  city  of  Buffalo,  this 
city  of  many  races  and  creeds  and  colors 
blended  as  one  Into  the  American  pattern, 
this  city  which  furnished  so  vast  a  propor- 
tion of  the  sinews  of  war  and  thus  enabled  tis 
to  keep  America  free. 

THE  INVKSTOaS  LEACtJt  AND  rTS  VriAL  WCKK 

Yes,  It  Is  more  than  appropriate  that  It  is 
tha  Investor's  League,  led  by  your  distin- 
guished president.  Dr.  B.  C.  Foroes,  which 
sponsors  this  forum.  I  have  followed  with 
interest  and  admiration  the  series  of  stimu- 
lating forums  already  held  and  planned  in 
the  future  by  your  league. 

Yours  is  an  inspiring  challenge:  to  p-otect 
and  advance  the  Interests  cf  the  American 
Inveccor  and  In  so  doing,  to  protect  and  ad- 
vance the  American  way — the  way  of  polit- 
ical, economic,  and  social  health  and  freedom. 

Yes,  I  am  certain  that  you  will  prove  ade- 
Quate  to  that  challenge.  You  have  met  here 
in  order  to  gain  new  strength  and  Infornui- 
tlon  for  your  cruCiUl  work.  You  have 
entered  Into  this  forum  to  get  a  healthy  "shot 
In  the  arm."  the  kind  we  all  need.  It  is  the 
kind  we  need,  particularly  at  times  when  not 
our  confidence  and  belief  in  the  American 
way  but  the  confidence  of  some  may  wane  a 
bit.  Why  does  their  confidence  wane?  It 
wanes  becaiise  the  Amerfcan  mind  has  been 
assaulted  from  every  side  by  synthetic  col- 
lectlvist  thinking. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  your  confidence 
in  the  American  way.  the  investor's  way,  the 
free  way  is  still  very  high.  You  may  ask  me 
why  I  am  so  confident?  It  Is  because  I  am 
talking  to  leaders,  to  men  and  wcmen  in  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  for  free  enterprise  In 
their  community,  to  men  and  women  bat- 
tling to  keep  America  American.  I  am  talk- 
ing to  men  and  women  who  recognize  that 
we  of  this  generation  are  but  the  trustees  of 
the  grea  values  bequeathed  to  us.  and  which 
we  mu.'-  n  to  *uturt  generations  vital 

and  unii.  .         a. 

AMERICANS  WOME  OTTT  THEIB   OWN    SALVATION 

On  uplifting  and  challenging  occasions 
such  as  this,  I  am  often  reminded  of  a  story 
about  man  working  out  his  own  salvation. 

"There  was  an  old  colored  man  named 
Mose  who,  during  the  depression,  had  no 
home  to  go  to.  He  wandered  up  and  down 
the  highways  and  byways  of  the  Southland. 
He  had  no  worldly  f>06se8alons.  only  a  singing 
heart.  He  was  a  real  sinking  Sam.  but  he 
had  no  place  to  rest  his  head.  Once  there 
was  a  white  man  like  that  He  wa.s  called 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ard  of  Him  it  was  said. 
•He  was  so  poor  that  He  had  no  place  to  I.^y 
his  head." 
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•"This  colored  man  reamed  up  and  down 
the  Southland.  One  day  he  was  told,  "Mose, 
you  can  go  up  there  in  that  half-acre  lot. 
There  Is  an  old  shack  there  that  you  can  live 
In.'  Mose  went  there,  and  he  found  that  the 
shack  was  In  very  bad  condition. 

"The  windows  were  broken,  the  shutters 
were  about  ready  to  fall  off.  the  doors  were 
falling  off  their  hinges,  and  the  roof  was 
caved  In.  The  half-acre  lot  was  filled  with 
weeds,  stones,  and  poison  Ivy. 

"But  Muse  went  to  work.  By  the  next 
spring,  Mose  had  fixed  up  the  little  shack. 
He  had  put  the  doors  back  on  the  hinges;  he 
had  repaired  the  windows  and  the  rocf.  and 
he  had  painted  the  little  building.  Roses 
were  climbing  over  It.  Out  In  the  half-acre 
lot  the  weeds  and  rocks  were  gone.  Flowers 
were  blooming  there.  Just  about  then  the 
old  colored  parson  came  by.  He  said.  'Mose, 
you  and  the  Lord  Is  sure  done  a  good  Job 
here.'  Mcse  replied.  'Parson,  you  should  have 
seen  It  when  the  Lord  had  It  alone.'  " 

Mose  didn't  brood  over  the  situation;  no 
more  should  we.  He  had  work  to  do;  so 
have  we. 

Now,  my  fellow  citizens,  the  meaning  of 
this  little  story  Is  clear.  It  Is  that  every  one 
of  us  must  work  out  our  own  salvation  In 
our  own  way,  seeking  divine  guidance,  but 
using  our  own  brains  and  brawn,  our  own 
Initiative,  our  own  God-given  talents,  to 
handle  our  own  problems,  fearlessly  So. 
too,  everyone  of  us.  Individually  and  collec- 
tively, must  help  work  out  the  salvation  of 
America— fearessly. 

This  means  eradicating  the  weeds  of  com- 
munism, the  rocks  of  loose  thinking,  the 
clutching  vines  of  class  hatred  and  intoler- 
ance, self-pity,  and  resentment. 

You  remember  the  words  of  Dante:  "Give 
light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  way." 

He  meant  light— truth,  not  synthetic 
thlnklne  That  Is  what  we  are  seeking  here 
today— light,  truth.  That  Is  what  all  of  man- 
kind Is  seeking  in  this  complex,  atomic  age 
with  Its  startling  discoveries  and  rapid 
changes. 

THE  nJVESTORS  KEY  HOLE 

There  are  few.  If  any.  more  Important  roles 
to  b3  played  In  the  continual  growth  and 
progress  of  cur  dear  country  than  that  of  the 
American  investor.  Why?  Because  it  Is  the 
investor  who  provides  the  financial  means 
for  private  enterprise  to  continue  to  expand 
Eo  that  our  people  may  have  an  ever  and 
ever  hlr^her  standard  of  living. 

But  itjefore  we  go  any  further,  let  us  see 
what  this  system  Is. 

The  system  of  private  enterprise  Is  a  sys- 
tem of  human  relations  where  all  men  are 
free  to  work  at  tasks  of  their  own  choice,  to 
Invest  their  resources  at  their  own  discretion, 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  of 
their   Investment. 

Free  labor  and  free  Investment  are  two 
sides  cf  the  same  coin.  You  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other.  You  cannot  destroy  free- 
dom of  labor  without  destroying  freedom  of 
investment.  A  system  where  men  would  be 
assigned  to  work  by  the  Government  or  by 
unions,  where  men  could  not  accumulate 
savings,  where  they  could  not  Invest  those 
savings,  where  their  Investments  were  not 
protected  but  were  Instead  confiscated  and 
'  without  due  process  of  law— this  would  not 
be  a  free  system.  You  and  I  need  but  lock 
to  Europe  today  to  observe  how  these  condi- 
tions exist  in  countless  countries. 

THE    MEANING    OF    "INVESTOm" 

Now.  when  we  speak  of  Investors  we  mean 
both  material  and  spiritual  Investors. 

By  material  investors  we  mean  those  who 
have  Invested  In  homes.  In  stores.  In  small 
and  big  businesses.  In  tools  .'f  their  trade— 
the  dentist's  and  doctor's  equipment,  the 
carpenter's  tool  kit.  These  men  and  women 
are  sustainers,  builders,  creators  of  Jobs  and 
of  wealth. 


Of  course,  the  most  obvious  example  of 
material  Investors  are  the  85.000,000  holders 
of  United  States  war  bonds,  the  70,000,000 
holders  of  life-insurance  policies,  the  40,000,- 
000  bank  depositors,  the  fifteen  and  more  mil- 
lion  stockholders    and    bondholders. 

We  know  how  crucial  these  financial  in- 
vestments have  been  to  our  country.  We 
know  how  the  purchase  of  war  bonds  enabled 
our  Government  to  finance  the  war  pro- 
gram, how  private  life  insurance  policies  In- 
sure the  security  of  our  people,  how  bank 
deposits  prove  so  vital  in  times  of  personal 
emergency  and,  too,  when  things  run 
smoothly. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  indispensable  role 
of  the  stockholders  and  bondholders.  It  is 
they  who  have  made  our  system  of  small  and 
large  businesses  possible.  It  Is  they  who 
have  enabled  America  to  be  technologically 
head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  combined. 

Siatisticians  have  estimated  that  it  takes 
an  average  of  $7,000  of  capital  investment  to 
create  a  single  industrial  Job  today.  With- 
out that  $7,000.  the  Job  cannot  be  created  nor 
continued.  Every  year  there  Is  an  addition  cf 
700,000  new  workers  to  our  labor  force.  That 
means  that  there  must  be  an  Investment  cf 
$7,000  times  700.000  workers  or  about  $5,000.- 
000.000  In  Investment  capital  simply  to  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  new  workers. 

Where  does  that  capital  come  from?  From 
the  great  mass  of  small  investors,  the  men  of 
Industry,  of  thrift,  of  vision. 

It  is  these  small  investors,  425,000  of  them, 
who  hold  stock  in  the  great  General  Motors 
concern;  700,000  of  them  hold  stock  in  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.;  270,- 
000  hold  stock  in  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America. 
When  we  speak  of  these  corporations,  we 
must  think  of  the  investors  In  them.  Just  as 
we  mu5t  think  of  their  labor  and  their  man- 
agement. Tiie  investor,  the  laborer,  the  man- 
ager, these  are  the  three  pillars  of  our  In- 
dustrial structure.  Each  must  be  free  of 
termites,  of  wreckers.  Each  must  be  free  to 
make  Its  greatest  contribution  to  the  whole. 
Each  must  work  as  a  teammate  with  the 
others. 

THE  INVESTORIC  ACE 

For  too  long  has  the  role  of  one  of  the 
vital  members  cf  this  team — the  Investor — 
been  Ignored  and  misrepresented.  Actually, 
as  I  have  indicated,  the  investor,  by  making 
his  savings  available  to  management,  has 
become  a  key  man  to  American  industry.  So 
true  Is  this  that  your  able  forum  director. 
Mr.  William  Jackman,  has  called  ours  an  "In- 
vestoric  system." 

This  is  indeed  an  investorlc  age,  an  age 
when  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  great 
masses  of  men  and  women  be  encouraged  to 
Invest  soundly  and  wisely  so  as  to  expand  and 
develop  our  complex  system. 

Since  1870,  over  15  million  new  Jobs  have 
been  created  In  15  major  Industries  brought 
about  by  new  Inventions.  Had  investment 
money  not  been  available  to  stimulate  the 
development  of  these  Inventions,  the  auto 
Industry,  the  aircraft  Industry,  plastics,  elec- 
tronics, and  so  on  would  not  have  developed 
to  their  present  advanced  stages. 

It  was  the  industry,  the  inventive  genius 
and  accumulated  savings  of  our  forbears 
which  In  the  brief  span  of  150  yeafs  have 
brought  us  the  highest  standard  of  living 
in  the  world. 

Even  before  the  war,  America,  with  only 
7  percent  of  the  world's  population  and  6 
percent  of  the  world's  land  surface  possessed 
71  percent  of  the  world's  autos,  59  percent 
of  the  world's  telephones,  52  percent  of  the 
radio  sets,  31  percent  of  the  railroad  mile- 
age. 

Our  entertainment  and  recreation  facil- 
ities, our  educational  system,  our  health  sur- 
pass those  of  any  power  on  earth. 

THE  TERRIBLE  ALTERNATIVE  OF  COLLECTI\TSM 

And  yet,  there  are  those  In  our  midst — col- 
lectivlsts  m  word  and  deed— who  would  di- 


vide our  hotise.  who  would  tear  down  our  In- 
dustrial structure,  who  would  make  Invest- 
ments insecure  and  then  confiscate  those  In- 
vestmei>ts,  who  would  replace  our  way  of  life 
with  the  slavery  of  bygone  days  and  of  today. 
We  call  that  slavery  statelsm  or  collectivism 
or  communism. 

The  alien  way  is  apparent  In  Russia  today 
In  Its  economic  system.  In  Its  political  sys- 
tem, in  Its  utter  disregard  of  what  we  call 
the  democratic  way — the  way  of  the  Bill  cf 
Rights.  We  know  that  Russia  has  experi- 
enced centuries  cf  submerged  thinking  and 
living— the  past  of  the  czars  and  the  revolu- 
tion. But  before  any  American  should  be 
persuaded  by  the  glib  tongues  of  those  who 
think  that  the  Russian  way  should  be  ex- 
changed for  the  American  way,  we  should 
see  what  that  way  Is. 

Private  property  there  Is  the  exception. 
Her  farmers  are  as  serfs  on  their' collective 
farms.  Labor  Is  regimented  like  soldiers. 
She  has  practically  no  middle  class. 

Many  of  the  Russian  people  may  be  happy. 
They  did  a  great  Job  In  this  war.  But  they 
do  not  know  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly, trial  by  a  Jury  of  their  peers.  With 
our  background,  we  could  not  be  happy  with- 
out those  freedoms. 

How  could  any  clear -thinking,  fair-minded 
man  or  woman  be  willing  to  trade  our  way 
of  life  for  Rtissia's,  our  freedom  for  her 
slavery? 

THE    MENACE   OF   COLLECTIVISM    KEKE 

And  yet  there  are  considerable  numbers 
cf  vicious-minded  or  misguided  Individuals 
who  would  lead  our  beloved  land  down  the 
road  to  serfdom. 

It  Is  these  collectivlsts  In  our  midst  who 
seek  to  poison  our  minds  against  the  Inves- 
torlc system.  They  picture  the  Investor  as  a 
worthless  parasite,  as  a  bloated  plutocrat. 
They  try  to  smear  the  builders,  the  creators 
or  wealth — men  like  the  Fords  and  Rockefel- 
lers— and  make  them  appear  as  enemies  of 
Main  Street. 

They  try  to  create  a  landless,  homeless, 
rootless  so-called  proletariat — a  mob  of 
wreckers  who  would  tear  down  our  society. 

V.'e  must  antidote  this  collectivlst  poison. 
Ycu  ladies  and  gentlemen,  through  your  na- 
tional organization,  your  publications,  your 
forums,  your  Industrious  V/ashlngton  repre- 
Eentative.  Mr.  Nathan  J.  Paulson,  you  have  a 
genuine  article  to  sell  In  this  investorlc  sys- 
tem— this  American  sj'stem.  You  have  a  Job 
on  your  hands  to  bring  light,  to  bring  truth, 
so  as  to  dispel  Ignorance  and  misunder- 
standing. 

You  have  a  righteous  cause  In  upholding 
the  Investor — keyman  for  Industry,  for 
prosperity — man  of  thrift,  of  Initiative,  of 
vision — the  farmer,  the  small  and  big  busi- 
nessman,  the   professional. 

You  have  a  right  to  prove  that  Wall  Street 
and  Its  exchanges,  wisely  and  soundly  ad- 
ministered, are  the  friends  of  Main  Street 
and  are  absolutely  dependent  on  Main  Street. 
You  have  the  right  to  uphold  as  an  ideal 
not  the  so-called  rootless  proletariat  but  the 
homeowner,  the  small  and  big  businessman, 
the  stockholder,  the  bondholder — men  and 
women  with  roots,  with  stability. 

THE   SIGNS   OF  COLLECTIVISM   HERE 

Your  challenge  Is  an  Inspiring  one.  and 
It  is  not  an  easy  one.  Already,  there  are 
many  signs  of  collectivism  contesting  our 
way  of  life.  One  sympton  I  have  already 
cited — the  poisoned  propaganda  against  In- 
vestors. But  there  are  also  deeds  and  con- 
ditions which  would  undermine  the  position 
of  Investors  and  thus  undermine  our  system. 
I  win  name  six  of  these  "wrecking"  condi- 
tions : 

1.  The  unbalanced  budget:  With  Gov- 
ernment deficit  financing  blowing  up  th* 
national  debt  balloon — now  almost  $300,000,- 
000.000 — until  it  bursts  nrd  lnfl''tlon  r'- 
Bults.     Then  the  collectlvlsU  expect  to  pty 
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This  country  belong  to  all  of  us — to  the 
general  public.  It  does  not  belong  to  this 
segment  or  that  segment  but  to  all  seg- 
ments— the  working,  saving,  investing  public. 

CLZASIMC   VTP  BASIC  TXSMS 

I  know  that  a  coUectlvist  hearing  my 
views  and  recommendations  might  falsely 
denounce  them  as  "reactionary."  I  do  not 
want  ro  bandy  terms  akxjut.  but  I  say  that 
It  Is  the  coUectlvlsts  who  are  the  reaction- 
aries. It  is  they  who  would  turn  the  clock 
back.  It  Is  they  who  would  return  us  to 
the  dark  ages  of  slavery,  who  would  force 
us  back  to  the  days  before  there  was  a  con- 
stitution, a  bill  of  rights,  a  system  of  checks 
and  tmlances. 

I.  for  ooe.  seek  to  conserve  the  best  that 
Is  in  America,  to  conserve  our  Investoric  sys- 
tem, to  conserve  our  unsurpassed  standard 
of  living,  our  constitutional  way  of  life — 
protection  for  all  American  rights.  I  want 
progress  In  the  American  way.  If  that 
makes   me  a  conservative,   then    I  am   one. 

There  are  too  many  folks  about  who  are 
mistaklnely  called  liberals  who  are  liberal 
only  with  other  people's  money,  who  are 
prodigal  with  other  people's  resources  and 
other  people's  liberties 

Their  program  Is  "Tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  ipend.  eh»ct  and  elect"— not  the  Amer- 
ican program — That  is  an  alien  program. 

Your  program,  on  the  other  hand,  to  en- 
courage prudent  Investment,  to  safeguard 
such  investment,  to  get  full  production  is 
an  American  program. 

araUTUAL     INVXSTMCNT 

My  fellow  citizens,  we  have  seen  that  the 
Investor  Is  a  keyman  for  American  pros- 
perity. We  have  seen  the  ways  In  which 
cur   investoric  system   may   be    developed. 

But  at  an  earlier  point  I  referred  also  to 
sp. ritual  Investors,  and  to  the  old  colored 
man.  Mose.  who  worked  cut  his  problem. 

I  feel  I  would  be  remiSs  If  I  did  not  em- 
phasize as  my  concluding  theme  the  Im- 
portance   of    spiritual    Investment. 

Ycu  and  I  know  that  money  and  material 
values  are  but  means  to  an  end.  not  ends 
In  themselves.  Man  must  not  make  money 
a  fetish.  An  Individual  In  our  great  land 
may  accumulate  much  wordly  poasesslons 
by  dint  of  ingenuity  and  Industry.  But  he 
can't  take  those  possessions  with  him. 
There  are  no  pockets  in  a  shrcud. 

While  he  Is  here  on  earth,  his  wealth  pives 
him  added  reap  >nilblllty  to  use  It  wisely — 
with  discretion  and  judgment  It  U  his  re- 
sponsibility to  help  bring  light  to  other  men. 
"Ye  shall  know  the  ttuth  and  the  truth 
•hall  set  you  free  '  It  is  confusion,  iffiu  r- 
ance  and  durkncHs,  which  make  wreckers 
of  iren.  Truth  antidotes  these  evils  by  be- 
getting poue  and  Judgment. 

The  material  Investors  of  America  have  th*^ 
responslbtlUy  of  wise  splrltunl  Investment. 
"Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone."  In  this 
great  land,  we  do  not  count  only  o>.r  ma- 
terial blessings.  Far  from  It.  we  reckon  our 
spiritual  blessings  as  the  supreme  blessings. 
The5.e  are  the  blessings  that  give  us  thct 
Inner  glow  of  a  Jo'o  well  done,  that  inner 
glow  of  growth  and  fniltlcn. 

But  Just  hew  may  we  invest  spiritually? 
May  I  cite  three  ways?  They  are  the  ways 
of  the  great,  humble  man  whose  binhdcy 
we  celeorated  earlier  this  month — Abraham 
Lincoln.  They  were  the  ways,  too.  of  the 
Father  of  our  Country— George  Washington. 
Lincoln.  In  particular,  the  lowly  bac<<- 
woodsman,  the  humble  rail  splitter.  Invested 
spiritually  In  faith  in  God  and  the  common 
man.  In  love  of  the  Republic,  In  humor. 

His  faith  mi  His  ralth  was 

the  substance-  substance — of 

thlafi  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  un- 
seen. His  was  the  kind  of  faith  that 
prompted  an  old  darky  to  say:  "Lord,  there 
ain't  nothing  that  you  ai.d  me  can't  handle. " 
Lincolii's  love  of  the  Re-.itlic.  of  iu  free- 
dom. Its  cpportunitiea,  its  cliecks  and  bal- 


ances was  another  Investment  that  cculd 
never  fall  In  value. 

So,  too,  was  his  humor.  h\s  use  of  mirth — 
of  a  wholesome  yarn,  to  refresh  men.  to  re- 
lease their  taut  nerves  so  they  could  work 
out  their  problems. 

You  and  I  can  Invest,  too,  spiritually— re- 
storing, strengthening,  and  broadening  the 
spiritual  foundations  of  the  Republic.  You 
and  I  can  hold  unlimited  shares  of  pre- 
ferred stock  in  faith.  In  humor,  in  love  of 
the  Republic.  You  and  I  can  help  make 
the  home,  the  school,  and  the  church  still 
stronger  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

COWCIUSION 

My  fellow  Americans,  I  have  stated  that 
yours  is  a  great  challenge — a  gallant  chal- 
lenge— to  bring  light  so  that  our  fellow  citi- 
zens win  understand  the  Job  of  the  Investors 
of  America. 

I  conclude  with  this  thought:  You.  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  leaders,  trail  blazers,  will  rise 
to  that  challenge 

You  will  be  adequate.  Of  this  I  am  cer- 
tain.   You  will  be  adequate. 


[From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  23, 

l»4e| 
Bic  UNrrsD  Statxs  Fnuis  Aax  Owned  bt  Siaall 

HOLSSXS 

(By  Thomas  Furlong) 

A  majority  of  shareholders  in  American 
corporations  are  small  Investors.  This  Is 
clearly  estalillshed  by  examination  of  the 
ownership  records  of  individual  companies 
and  more  exteiislve  surveys  by  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  and  other 
agencies 

There  are  13.810.000  separate  shareholdings 
In  1.710  widely  owned  enterprises  according 
to  data  complied  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  A  break-down  of  these 
holdings  showed  that  a  little  more  than  half 
of  them  had  a  value  of  9500  or  less.  Less 
than  a  tenth  of  them  represented  holdings 
v.ilued  at  more  than  $5,000. 

UST  HOLDINGS  BT  St7E 

The  distribution  of  the  holdings  by  the 
size  <^f  investment  is  detailed  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

Value  of  individual  holding  baaed  on    1937 
market  prices 

Shareholdings 
Sutnbrr     Percfnt 

Up  to  MOO 7.808.456         84  4 

•401  to  11.000 3.081,344  14  9 

•1.001  to  esooo a.ooe.ooa      n  2 

»5  001  to  •10.000 618. 490 

Over  •10.000 ........       fte3, 636 


4  4 

4   1 


Total 13.6O0.66i      100  0 

The  study  was  limited  to  03rporattons  with 
•eturtties     listed     on     national     exchantref*. 

There  are  28,000000  shareholders  in  the 
473  000  active  corporations  doing  business  In 
the  country.  Becnuse  inventors  en  the  aver- 
age, own  stock  in  three  difTerent  corporations 
the  8MC  estimated  that  the  artuU  number 
of  shareholders  is  between  8  una  9  million. 

DATA   ON  STOCKS'  VAlVt 

Data  were  also  complh  a'e 
value  of  stocks  owned  by  ;.  .  dif- 
ferent brockets.  This  Iniormaiion  for  the 
1,710  companies  follows: 

Value  of  individual  holding 
1000  omitted  t 


Up  to  $500 

•501   to  •lOOO 

•  l.COl  to  $5.000 

•5.001  to  •10,000 

Over  •10.000 


'Ht 

Pcr- 

01  yTuUp 

cent 

.  •2,0U.  185 

4.8 

.     1.5.J2. 604 

3.7 

7. 321,  sac 

17.4 

4,619.353 

10.9 

.  26.Aay4C4 

63  2 

Total: 42.191.532         lOO  0 

SupcrncialJy.  the  foregolnt:  t^rurcs  bear  otit 
the  claim  that  ownership  of  American  cor- 
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poratlons  is  concentrated  In  the  hands  of 
relatively  few  Individuals.  The  table  shows, 
for  example,  that  4.1  percent  of  the  share- 
holders own  more  than  63  percent  of  the 
stock  in  the  companies  studied. 

HELD  IN  NAME  OF  COMPANIES 

The  majority  of  the  holdings  of  common 
stock  of  1,000  or  more  shares,  however,  were 
owned  not  by  wealthy  Individuals,  but  were 
held  In  the  names  of  charitable  and  educa- 
tional institutions.  Investing  companies,  life 
Insurance  companies,  banks  and  brokers  and 
their  nominees.  Although  registered  in  a 
few  names  the  beneficial  owners  of  these 
large  blocks  of  stock  are  Individual  Investors, 
Insurance  policyholders,  estate  beneficiaries, 
and  others. 

It  was  found,  for  example,  that  the  largest 
single  shareholder  In  12  large  corporations 
was  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co..  one  of 
the  largest  of  the  mutual  companies  whose 
affairs  are  controlled  by  policyholders.  Pru- 
dential Life  was  the  largest  holder  In  7  cor- 
porations. Sun  Life  of  Canada  In  7.  Metropol- 
itan in  10.  and  Equitable  Life  In  3.  One 
large  brokerage  firm  was  the  biggest  single 
holder  In  five  corporations,  another  the  big- 
gest holder  In  three.  The  brokers,  of  course, 
although  the  holders  of  record,  were  merely 
nominees  for  the  actual  owners. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  26, 
19461 

Small  Earners  Get  Bttlk  of  Profits  in 

United   States 

( By  Thomas  Furlong ) 

Individuals  with  net  income  cf  less  than 
•5.000  a  year  received  two-thirds  of  all  busi- 
ness profits  reported  in  Federal  Income-tax 
returns  by  Individuals. 

The  same  Income  class  received  30  percent 
of  all  dividend  payments  made  by  corpora- 
tions to  individuals  and  about  one-quarter 
of  all  profits  accruing  to  partnerships. 

depend  on   BUSINE.SS,  FARMS 

These  facts  are  drawn  from  the  mass  of 
statistical  data  compiled  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment from  Information  reported  In  tax 
returns.  A  third  of  all  persons  paying  Fed- 
eral Income  taxes  depend  l*)r  Income.  In  whole 
or  In  part,  on  the  profits  of  Industrial  busi- 
ness or  farming  enterprises. 

The  economic  Interest  of  this  large  group, 
conservatively  estimated  at  15,000.000  persons, 
Is  adversely  affected  by  any  Government 
action  that  seek*  to  rrdlvlde  the  country  • 
p:  II  pic.     If  wages  are  raided  without 

ri  :   ,  ling  price  Increases  profits  are  cur- 

taltrd  If  both  wages  and  prices  are  ad- 
vanced profits  may  hold  up,  but  an  economic 
squeeze  Is  applied  to  those  who  depend  on 
fixed-Income  Investments  such  as  annuities, 
proceeds  of  life  Ineurnnce,  bonds,  and  rents. 

LIST    INCOMES   OF    1B4  2 

Income  from  dividends  and  buf^lnes8  profits 
received  by  Individuals  In  different  Income 
brackets  for  1942  (latest  year  available)  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 


Ni't  income  clauses 

Business  profits 

Dividends 

rmW*.i,rtio     

la  174.049.(100 

PsM.  076. 000 

V-'  ■  ■    '-'    ■■   

l.:<ir..  :n(i.oiu 

37H.  i;«.Oflll 

i\                        

i.(«)'.',  :«T.  (Ktii 

M\i*13.(mO 

J-.J--,,.,,.    jn    '.".^"l     

:?7'.\  ^27,  OIK) 

:tf7.  .M4,(0) 

f.*!*!,!**)  to  $1(»I.(«W) 

aii,;w.i,(io(i 

•2^3.  U.S.dOO 

ilui.um  to  $l.'<).(i(i<> 

»W,  273.  IXW 

112.132,001) 

(l.'iii.iitNi  to  $:iti)i,(ii«i 

M.  .114,001) 

11)6, 077,  (IK) 

^:«Mi.iMi  to  $.'i««i.(ioi) 

•»>7.  367, 000 

4.'?.  l.V).«K) 

f.il«MK"M<>fl.(lllll,(KO 

ai.y^j.  (M) 

47.  21. S  000 

$l,tii(i,iKii)ai)<l  over 

14,!i6O,O00 

33.233.000 

Hftiinis    with    no   net 

iiiccimc 

23,  468,000 

23,928,000 

Total 

i».  275,  761, 000 

2,832,521,000 

The   foregoing   tabulations   are   based   on 
about  20 1 2  million  returns  made  In  1942  on 


tax  form  1040.  It  Is  not  complete  because  It 
omits  dividends  and  business  profits  reported 
on  form  1040A  [optional  for  use  by  individuals 
with  Incomes  up  to  $3,000],  If  the  latter  re- 
turns were  included,  the  aggregate  dividend 
payments  and  business  profits  received  by 
those  with  less  than  $5,000  net  income  would 
be  somewhat  Increased. 

TOTAL    INCOME    EIGHTY-SIX    BILLIONS 

Total  Income  reported  in  1942  by  all  Indi- 
viduals was  •36.000,000,000,  of  which  sixty- 
five  and  one-half  billions  was  from  salaries 
and  other  compensation.  Of  the  other 
twenty  and  one-half  billions,  business  profits 
and  dividends  accounted  for  about  62  percent. 

Another  important  source  of  nonsalary  In- 
come was  partnership  profits  which  aggre- 
gated $3,478,000,000.  Of  this  total,  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-one  millions  were  re- 
ported In  the  returns  of  persons  with  net  In- 
come of  less  than  •S.COO.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  income  reported  from  rents  and 
royalties  and  from  annuities  was  received 
by  taxpayers  reporting  less  than  $5,000  of  net 
Income.  A  similar  pattern  was  shown  for 
income  from  dividends  in  Federal  savings 
and  loan  associations. 


(From  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  February  27, 
19461 

Big  Business:  Who  Owns  It?  Here's  Answer 

(By  Thomas  Furlong) 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
offers  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the 
character  and  distribution  of  ownership  in 
American  corporate  enterprise.  There  are 
684.000  owners  of  American  Telephone  stock, 
one  of  the  highest  priced  Issues  traded  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  company 
Is  one  of  the  20  large  American  corporations 
with  more  than  100.000  owners  each. 

The  most  recent  figures  reported  by  the 
company  disclose  that  518,000  of  the  stock- 
holders own  less  than  25  shares  each.  More 
than  200,000  own  less  than  5  shares  each. 
Holders  of  100  shares  or  more,  who  own  47 
percent  of  the  total  stock,  number  39,000. 
Included  in  the  holdings  of  more  than  100 
shares  are  825  holdings  of  more  than  1,000 
shares,  which  constitute  15  percent  of  the 
total  stock.  There  is  a  total  of  19,75D,000 
shares. 

BIG  holdings  BENEFn  MANY 

As  Is  true  of  other  large  corporations,  a 
majority  of  the  holders  of  1,000  or  more  shares 
arc  not  Individuals  but  Investment  trusts, 
insurance  companies,  brokers,  banks,  and 
other  fiduciaries.  The  company  estimates 
that  the  beneficial  owners  of  these  holdings 
number  considerably  more  than  3,000.000 
persons. 

Of  particular  Interest  U  the  fact  that  more 
women  are  registered  owners  of  the  stock 
than  men.  The  company  gives  the  following 
classification  of  its  stockholders: 

Men-- — 184,000 

Women- 376, 000 

Joint  accounts.. - 82,  000 

Others - 42,000 

Total 684,000 

Other  facts  disclosed  by  the  company  are: 
There  are  32,000  trust  accounts  that  hold 
stock  with  a  par  value  of  •190,000,000. 

Among  the  registered  owners  are  6,800  in- 
stitutions, corporations,  and  private  firms. 
Included  , in  this  group  are  many  religious 
organizations,  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions. 

Of  the  present  stockholders,  more  than  half 
have  owned  their  shares  for  more  than  10 
years;  another  120,000  for  more  than  5  years. 

FIFTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  EMPLOYEES  OWN  STOCK 

Stock  Is  owned  by  55,000  employees  of  the 
company. 

The  largest  holding  by  an  individual  Is  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  stock. 


Stock  ownership  Is  widely  distributed  geo- 
graphically. In  no  State  are  there  fewer  than 
400  shareholders;  In  6  States  there  are  40.000 
or  more  holders;  In  17  States  there  are  be- 
tween 5.000  and  40.000  holders. 

The  company  reports  that  it  has  no  exact 
information  on  the  age  and  economic  status 
of  its  shareholders.  It  expresses  the  opinion 
that  a  large  number  of  the  holders  are  elderly 
persons  and  that  as  a  group  they  represent  .ao 
stratified  segment  of  the  population.  Like 
the  stockholders  In  other  company,  the  list 
"Includes  all  classes  of  people  who  have 
shared  the  Incentive  to  save  and  Invest,"  says 
a  company  publication. 

ASSETS  TOTAL  SIX  AND  THREE-QUARTERS  BILLIONS 

With  assets  which  total  •6.750.000,000, 
Amciican  Telephone  is  the  largest  nonfinan- 
clal  corporate  enterprise  in  the  country,  and 
its  stock  is  more  widely  owned  than  any  other 
concern.  The  ownership  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can Telephone,  however,  is  strikingly  similar 
to  that  of  other  large  corporations,  such  as 
United  States  Steel,  whose  12,500,000  shares 
are  owned  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  holders, 
including  many  charitable  and  educational 
institutions,  insurance  companies,  and  simi- 
lar Institutions.  Included  among  the  Indi- 
vidual holders  of  Steel  stock  are  99,000  women 
who  own  3.371.000  shares.  The  number  of 
men  owning  stock  is  smaller,  but  their 
aggregate  holdings  are  somewhat  larger. 


A  4-H  Club  Member  Speaks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  remarks  of  Jane  Chilcoat, 
of  Maryland,  at  the  breakfast  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  4-H  Clubs,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  March  6,  1946: 

It  is  Indeed  a  milestone  In  my  life  as  a 
4-H  member  to  come  here  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  4-H  girls  of  America  and  talk  to 
you  about  our  work  and  its  importance  in 
the  changing  world  of  today.  As  one  thinks 
of  the  ideals  set  forth  in  4-H,  It  is  fitting 
that  we  emphasize  those  things  in  our  lives 
which  have  helped  us  develop  our  talents 
for  greater  tisefulness.  The  very  thought  of 
4-H  Immediately  brings  to  mind  certain 
Ideas  that  have  been  Instilled  in  lu  since  we 
first  Joined  the  club — the  working  together 
with  other  young  people,  learning  to  do  by 
doing,  helping  younger  members  through  ex- 
periences of  our  own,  helping  to  develop 
leaders,  learning  to  think  things  through, 
and  to  accept  responsibility. 

We,  who  are  youth,  know  we  are  living  in 
a  rapidly  changing  world.  Also,  we  know 
we  will  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow.  By  us 
its  problems  will  be  met  and  from  us  must 
grow  a  way  to  their  solution.  Four-H 
through  its  fourfold  teaching — head,  heart, 
hands,  health— is  building  the  kind  of  young 
adults  who  will  br  able  to  assume  these  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  main  objective  of  club  work  Is  greater 
eflBcipncy  In  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
but  even  more  important  is  the  character- 
building  effect  which  its  activities  is  having 
on  those  who  come  In  contact  with  them. 
The  qualities  built  in  youth  through  these 
activities  live  forever,  along  with  the  capa- 
bilities we  acquire. 

There  Is  an  exhibit  here  today  of  som* 
of  the  things  we  learn  to  do  in  club  work. 
It  is  not  that  we  learn  Just  to  make  a  dress. 
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iearn    to   clothe   ourselves,    prepare 
a  home.     All  of  you  know  how 
t  has   been   to  get  dress   materials 
But  we  who  live  In  rural  areas, 
fven  some  of  our  city  cousins,  have 
partial    solution    to    this    problem 
the  cooperation   of   the   feed   com- 
lo  began  putting  their  feed  in  cot- 
bags.     The  pretty   print   dress   In 
was  once  a  feedbag.     The  wool 
exhibit  was  made  by  a  4-H  girl 
county.     One  of  the  hostesses  and  a 
b  member  of  hers,  took  as  a  team 
project,  the  making  of  stuffed 
Such  demonstrations  teach  us 
together  and  to  gain  confidence  in 
by  getting  before  an  audience  and 
Each  time  the  girls  gave  the  dem- 
R  larger  number  of  toys  was  added 
Since  these,  too.  were  among 
-to-get  items  during  the  war.  the 
I  ted   getting   requests    from    friends 
ves  for  their  toys  and  soon  had  a 
business.     Even     though     they 
to  the  number  of  toys  because 
carcity    of    materials,    they    made 
00  on  what  started  out  to  be  just 
eam  demonstration. 

contacts  made  in  4-H  are  do- 
to  overcome  the  natural  shyness 
so  many  young  p.^ople  and  is  build - 
tful.  considerate  men  and  women 
be    welcomed    into    any    society, 
ws    Just    which   of    us   will    be    the 
tomorrow  and  take  your  places  in 
eye?     Who  knows  Just  how  many 
members  may  be  sitting  in  on 
t  similar  to  this  10  or  15  years  from 
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County,    my    home    county    in 

IS  one  of  15  such  counties  in  the 

has  a  young  adult  organization 

a  senior  council.     This  is  an  out- 

4-H.   composed   of   members  over 

age.     It  sponsors  activities  of  the 

:lub   members    in    the   county    and 

to  develop  the   leaders   who  will 

Aembers  of  the  adult  organization 

c<Jmmunity. 

t  the  war  has  been  won.  as  far  as 
fighting  is  concerned,  we  are  all 
of   the   problem   confronting  us 
the  peace  so  that   the  genera- 
come  will  not  have  to  live  through 
a  of  death,  destruction,  misery,  and 
rhe  10  guldeposts  which  are  being 
in  our  club  work  and  during  this 
-H  Club  Week  are  indeed  a  chal- 
rural  boy  or  girl  who  has  grown 
dlub  member.     They  deal  with  the 
that  face  America  and  the  work  to 
this  period  of  reconversion.     They 
challenge  to  each  member  to  make 
tter  by  acquainting  himself  with 
be  done  and   working   together 
goal  of  lasting  peace  and  pros- 
Ct)Uldnt   a  program  similar  to  this 
by  the  youth  of  the  other  nations 
to  reach  a  better  understanding 
p^ples  and  their  problems?     Perma- 
peace  seems  to  hinge  on  this 
were  10-year-olds  and  started  our 
le  and  thimble"  project,  the  ideals 
4-H  have  given  us  a  good  founda- 
c^tlng  better  homes  for  better  liv- 
our  homes,  so  will  our  Nation  be. 
r-H  girl  goes  forth  Into  the  world 
s  citizen,  her  4-H  principles  and 
will  have  helped  her  to  become 
strong,  mentally  alert,  and  mor- 
and   thus  she   will    be   better 
:o  take  her  place  in  this  changing 
4-H  ideals  learned  in  our  earlier 
a  greater  meaning  today  than  ever 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  tasks 
This  verse  bj  Carl  Schurz 


Tie 


\te 


a  nead. 


seems  to  sum  up  4-H  work  and  its  effect  on 
our  lives  better  than  any  words  of  mine  could 
ever  do: 

"Ideals  are  like  stars. 
Tou  will  not  succeed  in  touching  them  with 

your  hands. 
But.  like  the  seafaring  man  on  the  desert 

of  waters. 
You  choose  them  as  your  guides. 
And.     following     them,     you     reach     your 

destiny.  ' 


The  National  4-H  Clubs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

<  f 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

HF   low.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEiENTATIVlS 
Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker, 
last  Wednesday  morning  it  was  my 
priviIeRe  to  attend  the  national  friends 
of  4-H  breakfast.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
program  in  observance  of  National  4-H 
Club  Week.  March  2  through  the  10th. 

Among  tho.se  on  the  protrram  were  two 
members  of  the  4-H  Club  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  What  4-H  Club  Work  Has 
Meant  to  Me  and  to  My  Community. 
The  speakers  were  Jane  Chilcoat.  of 
Maryland,  and  Duruald  Lyon,  who  lives 
on  a  farm  near  Toledo.  Iowa,  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

The  work  of  the  4-H  Clubs  is  famiilar 
to  everyone  here.  Its  character  buildinK 
program  is  one  of  the  finest  things  we 
have  in  the  country  for  young  people. 
During  the  war  the  members  did  a  great 
patriotic  service  in  the  food-production 
program.  Tlie  4-H  Clubs  are  deserving 
of  the  support  not  only  of  this  Congress 
but  of  all  the  American  people. 

I  am  enclasing  a  copy  of  the  speech 
made  by  Diirwald  Lyon,  r.s  follows: 

Friends  of  4-H  Clubs.  I  have  been  asked  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  what  4  H  Club  work 
has  meant  to  me. 

I  live  in  Iowa,  as  has  been  said,  in  Tama 
County,  which  is  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  I  live  on  a  280-acre  farm  and  the 
land  is  rolling.  We  are  quite  proud  that  we 
were  the  first  farmers  in  Tama  Cuuiity  that 
started  a  contour  demonstration,  where  we 
laid  our  farm  out  in  contours.  Many  farmers 
have  since  that  time  copied  us  and  now  Tama 
County  IS  in  a  soil-conservation  district. 

We  do  principally  livestock  farming.  We 
have  a  herd  of  21  Jersey  cattle  that  I  started 
as  a  4-H  Club  project,  with  2  Jersey  heifers. 
We  are  very  proud  of  the  production  records 
that  our  herd  has  made.  They  have  an 
average  of  450  pounds  of  butterfat.  for  3 
years  In  a  row.  which  is  second  high  in  the 
State,  and  we  had  a  cow  that  was  high  pro- 
duction in  the  4-H  division. 

I  am  sure  that  4-H  Club  work  has  helped 
us  to  get  this  herd  to  be  high  producers. 
The  things  that  I  learned  in  4-H  Club  work. 
such  as  feeding  and  management  and  Judg- 
ing, were  invaluable  to  me  when  we  started 
figuring  out  rations  for  our  cattle. 

I  have  had  quite  a  little  Judging  experience 
for  the  selection  of  these  animals.  At  our 
dairy  cattle  congress  which  is  our  State  dairy 
show,  we  had  a  State  Judging  contest  for 
4-H  Club  members.  In  1943. 1  won  this  Judg- 
ing contest.  In  1944. 1  was  very  disappointed 
I  wanted  to  be  the  only  person  ever  to  win 


it  2  years  in  a  row.  and  I  received  second 
They  started  reading  the  list  of  high  indi- 
viduals. They  started  with  the  fifth  first, 
and  the  fourth  and  the  third,  and  then  they 
read  my  name  for  second,  and  I  was  very 
disappointed.  But  I  felt  a  little  better 
when  they  read  the  first-place  individual — 
my  younger  brother,  who  defeated  me. 
(Laughter  I 

I  was  very  unfortunate  this  spring,  early 
In  the  year,  when  my  father  became  seri- 
ously ill  and  I  was  called  on  to  take  over 
the  management  of  the  farm.  I  am  sure 
that  without  the  experience  of  my  4-H  Club 
that  I  had  In  Jud  '  llvestcKk.  in  selection 

of   livestock.   U:  ^'   them,  and   what   I 

learned  In  crop  roiaiion  find  soil  conserva- 
tion. I  would  not  have  been  able  to  take 
over  successfully  our  farm  and  manage  it: 
also,  what  I  learned  about  keeping  farm 
records  and  the  banking  experience  that  I 
h.-.d.  with  the  money  that  I  had  received  as 
prizes  and  from  the  sale  of  my  livestock,  was 
very  beneficial  to  roe. 

Our  club  is  very  active,  the  club  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  In  demonstration  work.  We 
demonstrate  to  the  farmers  of  our  commu- 
nity at  their  fair  meetings  and  sales  barns, 
wherever  we  can  get  a  place  to  talk,  how  to 
save  money,  how  to  save  time,  in  different 
.•■mall  things  about  a  farm.  Last  year  we 
demonstrated  grub  control.  Grub  cos  the 
Iowa  farmers  sever?  1  thousand  dollars  each 
year.    \\  to  farmers'  meetings  around 

«'"d    dn.  ted    a    very    simple    way,    by 

using  derns  powder  to  sprinkle  on  the  cows, 
and  this  gets  rid  i^f  the  grub.  The  county 
agent  told  me  that  in  1944.  they  sold  only 
5  pounds  of  this  to  Tama  County  farmers 
After  the  4-H  Club  demonstraud  this,  they 
sold  over  250  pounds. 

I  had  a  friend  who  lives  cnly  2  miles  from 
our  place,  whose  folks  would  not  let  him 
Join  the  4-H  Club  Finally.  I  talked  then: 
Into  It  when  he  was  about  17  years  of  age 
which  was  2  years  ago.  His  father  probably 
raised  the  worst  looking  hogs  In  Tama 
County.  It  took  him  a  whole  year  to  get 
them  ready  for  market,  and  then  they 
weighed  about  200  pounds  and  looked— well 
they  did  not  look  very  good  The  boy  went 
into  the  purebred  Deward  hog  business,  arc 
now  he  and  his  father  are  In  partnership 
They  are  selling  livestock,  breeding  live- 
stock,  and  they  get  their  hogs  to  market  at 
about  6  months  of  age  and  they  weigh  about 
230  pounds.  This  man  is  getting  three  or 
fcur  times  the  profit  that  he  ordinarily 
would  get  when  he  did  it  the  old  way.  through 
the  boys  4-H  experience. 

I  also  think  that  the  4-H  Club  progran 
has  developed  me  individually.  I  can  re- 
member wiien  I  first  started  talking— it  wk 
at  a  4  H  Club  meeting,  jftid  I  tried  to  get  vp 
and  make  a  motion,  and  I  had  the  darndeM 
time.  I  Laughter.  I  Finally,  I  learned  to 
make. motions,  I  learned  to  conduct  meet- 
ings, and  this  year,  when  I  was  elected  an 
president  of  the  State  boys'  club  organiza- 
tion. I  had  to  make  a  few  speeches.  You 
probably  think  I  havevt  come  a  very  long 
way  m  making  speeches.  (Laughter.)  i 
remember.  I  used  to  turn  sort  of  a  dark  red 
when  I  got  up.  and  now  it  is  sort  of  a  bright 
pink.     I  Laughter.  I 

But.  sjrloualy.  I  think  that  the  4  H  Club 
program  has  developed  me  to  be  a  better 
citizen,  and  I  think  by  being  a  better  citizen 
in  the  United  States,  that  is  the  best  con- 
tribution that  I  can  make  to  the  world  and 
to  our  country.  I  think  by  being  a  better 
citizen,  the  United  States  will  be  stronger, 
and  if  it  is  stronger.  I  think  the  world  will 
be  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  1  thanfc 
you.     (Applause  J 
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The  Fertilizer  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  American 
Plant  Food  Council.  Inc.,  with  regard  to 
the  fertilizer  situation.  The  statement 
contains  historical  information  of  value 
and  indicates  that  the  fertilizer  indus- 
try Is  making  every  effort  to  meet  fully 
the  plant-food  requirements  of  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

While  I  congratulate  the  industry  upon 
the  splendid  effort  which  has  been  made, 
the  fact  remains  that  there  is  still  great 
need  for  further  expansion  if  we  are  to 
safeguard  properly  our  soil  resources, 
provide  food  for  our  own  people  and  con- 
tribute to  the  world's  food  supply. 

At  no  time  in  history  has  there  been  a 
greater  need  for  good  husbandry  and  in- 
telligent planning.  I  am  sure  that  the 
information  contained  in  the  statement 
prepared  by  the  American  Plant  Food 
Council  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  the 
farmers  of  America. 

The  statement  follows: 

THE    FERTILIZEB    SrrUATlON 

The  record  demand  for  fertilizer  and  plant- 
food  materials  this  year  will  likely  be  some- 
what In  excess  of  supply  although  the  Civil- 
ian Production  Administration  estimates 
that  American  farmers  will  have  more  total 
plant  food  during  the  current  fertilizer  year 
than  ever  before.  Higher  prices  for  farm 
products  together  with  the  critical  need  for 
full  agricultural  production  and  the  relative 
low  prices  of  fertilizer  and  plant-food  mate- 
rials largely  created  this  unprecedented  de- 
mand. Government  controls  of  building 
materials  made  plant  expansion  practically 
impossible  during  the  war  while  the  recent 
steel  strike  cut  the  production  of  sulfate  of 
ammonia  by  an  estimated  75.000  tons.  Sub- 
stantial requests  for  plant-food  materials 
have  been  received  from  many  liberated  and 
Allied  countries  since  the  end  of  hostilities. 
Production  facilities  were  largely  destroyed 
In  some  nations  during  the  war  so  that  today 
the  combined  food  board  Is  allocating  most 
plant-food  materials  on  the  basis  of  world 
needs.  The  prewar  excess  capacity  of  the 
fertilizer  Industry  in  this  country  has  made 
possible  the  record  supplies  of  plant  foods 
used  by  farmers  during  the  war. 

Fertilizers  are  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  eiTcctlve  means  of  greatly  modifying 
soil  productivity  In  regions  where  tempera- 
lure  and  rainfall  are  suitable  for  crop  pro- 
duction. The  fertilizer  industry  hopes  that 
American  farmers  will  use  a  sufficient 
amount  of  the  right  kinds  of  fertilizer  to 
safeguard  our  soil  resources  and  produce 
an  abundant  supply  of  nutritious  foods  for 
all  needs. 

Recognizing  that  farmers  should  use 
larger  amounts  of  commercial  plant  food  and 
believing  that  increased  consumption  will  be 
further  stimulated  through  research  and 
educational  activities,  the  Industry  Is  plan- 
ning to  expand  their  facilities  just  as  rapidly 
as  materials  are  available  and  restrictions  are 
removed.  Surveys  Indicate  that  30  or  more 
new  fertilizer  plants  were  either  started  dur- 
ing the  war  or  projected  for  construction  by 
private  Industry.    Most  of  the  new  construc- 


tion is  scheduled  for  the  Midwest  and  west 
coast  areas. 

A  survey  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  the 
fertilizer  situation  shows,  first,  the  increased 
amounts  of  high-analysis  fertilizers  supplied 
for  agriculture  without  any  appreciable  plant 
expansion  as  follows: 


Year 

TonnaRc  used 

A  vera  CO  plant 
frod  eon  tort 
of  all  fertilizer 

1920 

7. 29fi.  000 

8,  i2-\  (100 

8. 0.1fi,  (KK) 

12,  4G8, 000 

Pnc'.pf 
15.70 

193.» 

18.  (W 

1«4<) 

:.  - 

20.46 

1941 

20.  G4 

Second,  the  trend  of  fertilizer  prices  com- 
pared with  other  major  commodities  pur- 
chased by  farmers  as  follows: 

[1910-14  prices  =  100] 

1939  1945 

index  index 

Seed 130  281 

Feed. --     92  175 

Farm  machirtery 154  176 

Equipment   and  supplies 110  141 

Building  materials  other  than 

houses -   148  208 

Fertilizer 100  121 

Average  of  all - 122  174 

Third,  that  our  potash  needs,  formerly  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  nations,  have  been  re- 
cently supplied  by  domestic  industry  as 
follows: 

Production 
Year:  (tons  K  O) 

1921 10. 171 

1925  25, 448 

1930 61,  270 

1935 -. - 192.  793 

1940 379.679 

1944 -    817,892 

Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I,  all 
potash  salts  were  imported.  The  war  shut 
off  cur  supplies  and  efforts  were  made  to 
produce  potash  In  this  country.  After  the 
war,  imports  were  resumed  and  the  United 
States  production  practically  ceased.  One 
company,  however,  continued  in  operation 
and  succeeded  in  developing  a  commercially 
successful  process  for  producing  muriate  of 
potash  from  the  brine  of  Searles  Lake,  Calif. 
Its  production  increased  steadily  dviring 
the  twenties  and  has  been  further  expanded 
to  meet  current  requirements.  In  the 
meantime  Government  and  private  industry 
were  exploring  for  potash  salt  deposits  in 
the  SDUthwest.  Commercial  deposits  were 
discovered  near  Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.,  and  pro- 
duction of  crude  salts  started  in  1931  and 
refined  salts  in  1932.  Three  companies  are 
now  producing  from  the  Carlsbad  deposits. 
The  rapid  increase  in  production  in  this 
country,  even  with  labor  and  material  short- 
ages, gave  American  farmers  more  potash 
than  they  had  previously  used,  filled  mili- 
tary and  industrial  requirements  and  sup- 
plied part  of  the  needs  of  our  allies,  in  several 
neutral  countries. 

Fourth,  that  the  Increased  demand  for 
nitrogen  can  now  be  largely  supplied  from 
domestic   synthetic   production   as   follows: 

Synthetic 
capacity  tons  N 

15,300 

195,500 

341,350 

380,300 


Year : 

1925. 
1930- 
1935. 
1940. 


rlod.  In  1930  cur  farmers  used  370,600  t^-ns 
of  nitrogen  and  the  average  annual  cjn- 
sumptlon  of  nitrogen  during  the  period  1930 
to  1940  was  about  325,000  tons  each  year. 

Total 
consuriiption 
Year:  tons  N 

1940  - 419,  093 

1941 458,  051 

1942 398,  563 

1943. 505,  632 

1944 _„ 626.  208 

Imports  provided  about  one-half  of  our 
fertilizer  nitrogen  In  prewar  years  and  have 
been  an  important  source  of  nitrogen  during 
the  war.  For  the  period  1935  to  1939.  Im- 
ports averaged  191,800  tons  of  nitrogen. 
Approximately  55  percent  of  imports  were 
from  Chile,  20  percent  from  Canada,  and  20 
percent  from  Europe. 

Fifth,  that  the  production  capacity  of 
superphosphate  always  exceeded  the  prewar 
demand.  The  great  expansion  of  the  normal 
superphosphate  Industry  was  in  1900-1920. 
A  comparison  of  production  and  total  ca- 
pacity figures  Indicates  that  during  many 
relative  good  years  production  was  at>out  50 
percent  of  capacity.  In  1932  It  was  only  17 
percent  of  capacity  and  during  the  10-year 
period  1931-40  production  averaged  about 
37  percent  of  capacity.  Shortages  of  labor 
and  sulfuric  acid  as  well  as  the  diversion 
of  elemental  phosphorous  from  double  super- 
phosphate manufacture  to  military  uses  pre- 
vented capacity  production  of  superphos- 
phate. Despite  this  situation  1944  produc- 
tion was  almost  50  percent  greater  than  in 
1940. 

The  American  Plant  Food  Council,  which 
represents  an  important  segment  of  the  fer- 
tilizer Industry,  recognizes  that  a  stable  and 
efficient  agriculture  must  be  based  on  soil 
maintenance  and  improvement.  We  know 
that  soil  management  for  efficient  crop  pro- 
duction depends  upon  many  practices,  in- 
cluding crop  rotation,  the  use  of  lime  and 
manures,  the  control  of  erosion,  and  the 
proper  use  of  plant  food.  We  advocate  the 
various  practices  that  make  for  efficient  soil 
management.  The  council  will  use  its  influ- 
ence to  assure  the  production  and  use  of  the 
right  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  to  foster 
a  sound  system  of  farming. 


Lumber  Shortage  and  Timber  Culture 


1944 »  1,  186.  100 

*  755.000  tons  represented  by  Government 
plants  built  largely  for  war  purposes. 

The  consumption  of  nitrogen  for  fertilizer 
purposes  has  increased  during  the  war  pe- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  0.  TALLE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  13.  1946 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  made  by  me  before  the 
Agricultural  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1946,  as  follows: 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  order  to  con- 
serve the  time  of  your  committee  I  have  pre- 
pared a  WTitten  statement,  which  I  submit 
for  your  consideration.  In  addition,  I  may 
say  briefly  that  Mr.  Brown  and  I,  as  well  as 
other  members  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  have  struggled  for  months  with 
the  problem  of  getting  increased  supplies  of 
lumber  and  other  building  materials  for  use 
In  alleviating  the  serious  housing  shortage 
throughout  our  country.  Had  a  program  like 
the  one  proposed  at  this  time  been  put  Into 
operation  several  years  ago,  we  would  not 
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recfnt  growth  of  interest  In  forest  re- 

Iowa  is   probably   a  result  of  the 

Khlch    farmers   experienced    iii   se- 

lujnber  for  farm  use  during  the  war 

y^  hen    lumber    imported    Irotn    the 

South    was   no   longer    available   a 

n  y  farmers  found  In  their  own  wood 

source    of    material    that    had    t>een 

Ljverlooked      Thousands    of    small 

hich  had  previously  received  but 

etotion  suddenly  won  recognition  in 

cocimunitles.     Wood-using   induftrie-s 

local  wood  lots  for  raw  materials. 

lopments  served  to  heighten  inter- 

o4)d  lots  as  income  producers.     But 

income   from   timber    production 

killful    management,    and    owners 
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disturbed   about   otir   dwindling 
ources. 

Irman.  my  statement  this  morning 

three  items  in  the  appropriation 

ited  States  Forest  Service  for  the 

1947.  namely,  experimental  forests 

farm  and  other  private  forestry 

and  forest  products,  in  the  order 


Government,  through  the  For- 
has  taken  the  lead  in  forest  re- 
is  a  comparatively  new  field  of 
The   Forest   Service   main- 
regional  forest  experiment  stations. 
r-e  all   timber-growing  seciions  of 
Iowa  Is  tn  the  territory  of  the 
Forest    iSxperlment    Station, 
arters  at  Columbus.  Ohio. 

forest"  Is  a  tract  of  wood- 
woodland — such  as  submar- 
land — representing     a     typical 
lt>cal  conditions  and  set  aside  for 
rch.      Usually    it    exceeds    1.000 
It  Is  an  outdoor  lat>oratory 
counterpart  In  the  experimental 
In  cropland  research.    In  experi- 
techntcians    test    improved 
woodland   management,   logging 
ting   of    timber    products,    estab- 
>f    forest    plantations,    and    other 
jt    concern    to    woodland    owners 
area.    The  most  promising  raeth- 
rfsult  from  this  research  are  made 
farmers  and  other  timber  own- 
agencies  already  set  up.  like  the 
service  or  the  Agriculture  Ex- 
Ice, 
a  few  experimental  forests  have 
and  have  demonstrated  their 
However,    not    until    last    year, 
committee  granted  an  appropria- 
establlshment  of  11  exp*.>rimentnl 
the  South,  was  there  any  effective 
the  expansion  of  the  experimental 
The  South  Is  now  urging  estab- 
9  additional   areas  to  complete 
10:  but  it  is  equally  important.  I 
qxtend   the  system  to  the  Middle 
clflc  Northwest,  the  Lake  States, 

regions. 

the  Forest  Service  outlined  to 

ttee  a  5-year  plan  for  establish - 

ntal    forests   and    ranges   on    a 

basis.     Although  this  plan  pro- 

eftabllshment  of  experimental  for- 

States.  including  Iowa,  the  ap- 

recommended    by    the    Budget 

t  sufficient  to  provide  for  an  area 

1947.  I  urge  that  you  give  serious 

to  increasing  the  appro|}riatlon 

in   an   amount   sufficient   to 

:iddle  West  region,  and  particu- 

In  tlUa  connection,  I  should  like 

that  the  purchase  of  land  for 

tnl    forest    In    Iowa    Is    not    a 

public  land  is  already  available 
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raSM  AND  OTHEX  PKIVATK  fORESTtT  COOPnUTION 

Secondly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  briefly  farm  wood  lots  and  the  work 
of  the  farm  foresters  under  the  item  entitled 
"Farm  and  Other  Private  Forestry  Coopera- 
tion." 

Forest  trees  on  the  farm  add  to  its  value 
and  beauty.  They  supply  timber  needed  for 
buildings,  fences,  fuel,  and  many  other  use?. 
There  will  often  be  a  surplus  which  can  be 
sold  in  the  form  of  standing  timber.  sawlogF. 
posts,  poles,  cross  ties,  pulpwood.  fuel  wood, 
and  so  forth.  Moreover,  these  trees  can 
often  be  grown  succes-sfully  on  soils  too  poor 
or  slopes  too  steep  for  the  successful  pro- 
duction of  the  ordinary  agricultural  crops. 
In  addition  to  the  commercial  possibllit'es, 
a  well -cared  for  home  forest  serves  as  a  wind- 
break for  buildings,  a  shelter  for  livestock,  a 
protection  against  erosion,  and  a  means  for 
retaining  soil   moisture. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Norrls-Doxey 
law.  and  other  acts.  Congress  annually  appro- 
priates money  for  cooperative  work  with  pri- 
vate timber  owners.  Much  of  the  work  is 
handled  through  varicxis  State  agencies.  In 
my  State  It  is  administered  by  Prof.  O.  B 
MacDonald.  State  forester,  and  head  of  the 
school  of  forestry.  Iowa  State  College,  at 
Ames. 

The  program  In  Iowa  Is  carried  out  by 
technical  foresters,  each  assigned  an  area 
compn.sin^  several  counties.  The  foresters 
work  in  close  collaboration  with  the  county 
agricultural  agents,  acting  as  specialists  in 
their  line  upon  call  of  the  agricultural  agents. 
The  forester  gives  the  woodland  owner  assist- 
ance in  marking  timber  for  cuttmt;.  advice  as 
to  the  best  methods  of  utilization,  inforina- 
tlon  as  to  available  markets,  and  counsel 
in  many  other  problems.  It  is  an  established 
fact  that  the  majority  of  our  farmers  know 
how  to  estimate,  measure,  and  appraise  ordi- 
nary farm  crops  much  better  than  they  do 
standing  trees  and  logs  The  work  of  the 
farm  foresters  Is  designed  not  only  to  im- 
prove forest  management  on  the  wood  let 
but  also  to  demonstrate  the  additional  In- 
come that  can  be  secured  therefrom 

Iowa  needs  more  farm  foresters  than  the 
recommendation  of  the  Budget  Bureau  for 
farm  and  other  private  forestry  cooperation 
makes  possible,  and  It  is  respectfully  sug- 
gested  that  this  item  be  carefully  reviewed. 

rORXST  PIOOUCTS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  and  final  item  I 
shall  refer  to  is  the  appropriation  for  forest 
products.  It  l-s  this  Item  which  provides 
funds  fcr  research  in  devising  new  and  ex- 
tended uses  of  wood  and  other  products  of 
the  forest  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 
Madison.  Wis.,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
forest-utllization  services  at  various  loca- 
tioru  throughout  the  United  States. 

The  research  work  of  the  Forest  Product.'^ 
Laboratory  was  of  Incalculable  value  to  the 
war  effort,  and  there  are  many  phases  of  the 
work  which  should  properly  be  extended  and 
expanded  for  peacetime  application. 

There  are  still  large  quantities  of  wood 
wasted  in  the  forest  and  at  the  sawmills.  I 
am  Informed  that  roughly  one-third  of  the 
raw  material  Is  used  to  good  purpose;  the 
remaining  two-thirds,  In  the  form  of  unhar- 
vested  down  timber,  limbs,  slabs,  edgings, 
and  sawdust,  constitutes  an  economic  waste. 
Through  the  re-earch  carried  on  by  the  lab- 
oratory. It  Is  re;i.«onable  to  asjiume  that  this 
tremendous  waste  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

I  understand  that  the  Budget  Bureau  has 
recommended  no  Increase  over  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  \oept  to 
provide  for  some  minor  &<.:  .its  in 
change  cf  pay  for  Federal  cmpioyces.  At 
Us  peak  capacity  during  the  war.  I  un  told, 
the  laboratory  employed  about  700  people: 
this  fl<ture  has  now  been  reduced  to  500:  and 
my  information  Is  that,  if  the  present  Budget 
Bureau  recoinmeudaiion  Is  accepted,  U  will 


be  necessary  to  reduce  personnel  further  to 
approximately  250  employees.  During  the 
past  2  years  the  regular  appropriation  for 
operating  the  laboratory  has  been  supple- 
mented liberally  by  funds  from  the  War  and 
Navy  Departmenu  and  other  war  nHienries. 
Those  additional  funds  will  unquestionably 
disappear  at  the  end  of  the  current  fl?ca!  year, 
and  It  would  appear  that  serious  thought 
should  be  given  to  replacing  them.  In  part, 
by  a  moderate  Increase  in  the  regular  appro- 
pr.atitn. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  incorj>orate 
the  following  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  constituents  as  a  part  of  my  testimony: 

(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

DCBUQUE  CotTNTT  FaRM   BUKEAU. 

Dubuque,  loua.  December  21.  194S. 
Hon.   Henkt  O.   Talle. 

House  of  Represrntatircs. 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Henrt  :  During  the  past  couple  years. 
I  have  been  reading  accounts  in  the  papers 
from  time  to  time  concerning  the  production 
of  wood  In  the  war  effort.  I  sold  some  wal- 
nut timber  myself,  which  was  made  Into 
gunstocks.  and  was  pretty  much  at  a  loss 
about  the  value  of  this  timber  and  the  price 
I  should  receive. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  valuable  timber.  In  north- 
east Iowa  especially.  Very  little  has  been 
done  In  the  past  to  take  care  of  this  resource. 
I  understand  there  Is  a  possibility  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  extending  their 
research  program  Into  Iowa.  This  seems  like 
a  very  good  Idea  to  me.  Can  you  give  me 
any  Information  concerning  these  plans? 

We  are  trying  to  get  the  farmers  In  our 
county  to  handle  their  timber  as  part  of  the 
farm  crops,  and  we  need  all  the  help  and 
Information  we  can  get  I  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  you  In  the  near  future. 
Y0VU3  very  truly. 

John  B.  Cousin.  President. 

Waitkon.  Iowa.  January  28.  1946. 
Hon    Henrt  O.  Talle. 

House  o/   Representattie'^. 

Wasfitnfiton.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr  Talli:  We  have  had  a  forestry 
committee  In  Allamakee  County  for  quite  a 
number  of  years  and  surveys  Indicate  that 
there  are  approximately  130.000  acres  of  tlm- 
berland  In  our  county.  Logging,  lumbering, 
and  production  of  forest  products  has  for 
many  years  been  a  vital  part  of  our  economic 
farm  set-up.  We  are.  therefore,  very  inter- 
ested In  any  appropriation  which  can  be 
secured  to  instigate  or  further  any  decen- 
tralization of  forest  research  work  so  that  our 
problem  here  In  Iowa  can  be  given  due  con- 
sideration, or  which  win  provide  us  with 
assistance  on  a  cooperative  forestry  basis. 

We  understand  that  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Is  in  s-sslon  -it 
present  and  we  request  your  support  In  push- 
Ing  appropriations  of  this  type  We  believe 
Mr  L.  I  Barrett  of  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  there  at  Washington  can  give  you 
specific  Information  on  these  forestry  appro- 
priations If  you  can  ^ee  fit  to  help  us. 
Very  trtily  yours. 

John  Roustct. 
Chairman.   Allamakee   County   Fot" 
estry  Committee. 

Cmms  Companies.  Inc.. 
Clinton.  loua.  February  j.  194€. 
Hon    HcNRT  O.  TALir. 
Member  of  Conpress. 

House  of  Represent ati res. 

Wa':hington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Hxnrt:  My  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  proposed  legislation  dealing  with  the 
appropriation  for  the  Forest  Products  Labo- 
ratory. It  18  being  considered,  I  understand. 
at  the  present  time  by  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee nn  Agricultural  Appropriatlcni.  with 
Judge  Malcolm  C  Tarvcr.  of  Georgia,  ^s 
chairman.    The  only  tcember  of  the  Appro- 
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priations     Committee     from     Iowa     Is     Ben 
Jensen. 

This  is  vitally  Important  legislation  to  a 
good  many  of  your  constituents  who  are 
interested  In  the  work  done  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory.  We  urge  support  of  at 
least  the  Budget  recommendation  which 
merely  provides  that  the  existing  facilities 
will  be  used  at  only  one-half  capa'.ity.  Of 
course,  we  would  like  to  see  the  entire  effort 
stepped  up  rather  than  curtailed, and  actually 
I  believe  that  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
can  stand  on  Its  record  as  being  one  of  the 
few  governmental  agencies  that  has  done  a 
real  constructive  Job. 

Any  Influence  you  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
members  of  this  subcommittee  or  on  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

With  best  regards, 
Yours  very  truly, 

G.  M.  Curtis. 


Fari-TY  &  LorrsciiER  Mfg    Co.. 
Dubuque,  loua.  February  2,  1946. 
Hon.  Henry  O.  Talle, 

House  O'ffice  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Talle:  It  has  come  to  the 
writer's  attention  that  the  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1947  is  now 
being  prepared  by  the  House  Subcommitee 
on  Agricultural  Appropriations  and  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  has  recommended  only  suffi- 
cient funds  to  utilize  one-half  of  the  facili- 
ties at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  in 
Madison.  Wis. 

We  v.-.-h  to  point  out  that  the  Forest  Prod- 
ticts  Laboratory,  in  our  opinion,  has  done  a 
most  remarkable  Job  on  forest-product  re- 
search. Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  been 
very  helpful  to  us  in  establishing  manufac- 
ture of  Impregnated  compressed  wood  which 
we  manufactured  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  to 
be  used  for  propeller  bladei  during  the  war. 
Further,  we  sold  a  large  quantity  of  impreg- 
nated compressed  wood  for  insulation  spacers 
In  naval  vessels.  This  product  has  remark- 
able characteristics,  and  for  your  Informa- 
tion we  are  enclosing  a  leaflet  describing  the 
product.  Please  note  also  at  the  bottom  of 
page  3  the  table  of  physical  properties. 

We  cite  cur  Farllte  Comprep  as  only  one 
example  of  a  commercial  product  developed 
through  the  research  efforts  of  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Laboratory.  The  writer  wants  to  say 
that  if  all  of  the  Government  funds  were  ex- 
pended as  wisely  as  the  money  used  for  re- 
search at  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  tax- 
payers would  not  complain  about  the  pres- 
ent heavy  scale  of  taxes. 

It  win  be  appreciated  If  you  would  give  this 
matter  your  attention  and,  if  possible,  have 
the  appropriation  In  the  agricultural  bill 
Increased  for  Forest  Products  Laboratory  re- 
search, so  that  their  good  facilities  can  be 
used  to  the  fullest  extent.  Please  advise  of 
any  action  you  may  take. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Fred  R.  Loetscher. 
Manager,  Plastics  Division. 

Mr.  Talle.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes 
my  testimony,  and  I  thank  you  and  ycur 
committee  for  your  time  and  attention. 

Mr  Tarver    Thank  you.  Mr.  Talle. 


Upton  Close 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  19i6 

Mr.   PEPPER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  excerpt 
from  the  6  p.  m.  newscast  of  Albert  L. 
Warner,  director  of  the  Washington 
news  staff  of  WOL.  deUvered  on  Wednes- 
day, March  6,  1946,  which  I  think  under 
the  circumstances  exhibits  remarkable 
restraint  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Warner. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

There  is  a  kind  of  unwritten  law  in  most 
newspaper  shops  and  radio  stations  that 
one  columnist  or  commentator  does  not  find 
basic  fault  with  another  In  the  neighbor- 
ing column  or  program.  It  is  a  type  of  pro- 
fessional immunity.  You  may  criticize  ig- 
norance and  malevolent  confusion  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  not  in  the  critic  at  your  elbow. 

I  propose  to  break  that  rule. 

Upton  Close  was  here  last  night  and  spoke 
ever  this  and  other  stations  on  a  sponsored 
program.  This  is  the  same  Upton  Close  who 
minimized  Japanese  aggression  against  us 
before  the  war.  and,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack,  explained  it  as  possibly 
a  coup  engineered  by  Germany,  or  a  coup  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  Japanese  Navy,  or  by 
some  other  Japanese  group.  Apparently  it 
Just  couldn't  be  the  war  move,  carefully 
planned,  of  the  Japanese  Government  and  its 
whole  military  machine. 

On  December  10,  3  days  after  the  Jap 
attack,  he  suggested  that  the  Japanese 
samurai  cede  might  be  keeping  them  from 
bombing  cities  and  probably  was  leading 
th?m  to  good  treatment  of  American  troops 
and  civilians  captured  on  the  Asiatic  coast. 
American  prisoners  who  were  slapped,  beaten, 
starved,  tortured  and  saw  their  comrades 
bayoneted  knew  the  answer  to  that. 

So  now  we  have  Upton  Close  back.  With 
him  here  last  night  was  Tyler  Kent,  tlie  clerk 
In  the  American  Embassy  in  London.  Kent, 
you  recall,  took  confidential  Government 
messsges  to  his  London  apartment.  The 
British  say  they  got  to  the  hand  of  pro- 
Germans  Close  told  the  public  last  night 
that  there  was  no  emergency  about  the  hous- 
ing shortage,  but  primarily,  he  charged  that 
American  officials  are  working  up  two  or  three 
wars. 

He  attacks  not  only  our  own  Government, 
but  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  France. 

You  don't  have  to  guess,  you  know  in  ad- 
vance what  he  champions — Fascist  Franco 
and  the  Nazi  henchmen  who  are  on  top  in 
Argentina. 

In  his  broadcast.  Upton  Close  had  a  hand- 
ful of  alleged  facts.  Take  a  look  at  them. 
He  says  the  State  Department  came  out  in 
favor  of  Vargas  in  Brazil,  but  the  Brrzllians 
elected  Dutra.  The  fact  is.  Ambassador 
Berle  spoke  up  against  postponing  the  elec- 
tion. The  effect,  if  any.  was  the  very  op- 
posite of  what  Mr.  Close  said.  It  was  against 
Vargas  and  for  an  election  in  which  Dutra 
was  the  favorite. 

The  next  thing  you  can  put  your  finger 
on  Is  the  suggestion  that  our  Government 
has  told  the  number  of  airplanes  it  can  fur- 
nish Communist-instigated  France — those 
are  Closes  words — to  fight  the  Spaniards. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

The  French  Government  is  allowed  to 
buy  American  surplus  military  material. 
In  fact,  we  equipped  a  gallant  French  force 
which  fought  with  us  In  the  war.  France 
has  not  been  given  anything  for  the  purpose, 
as  Close  Intimates,  of  fighting  the  Spaniards. 

Next,  he  says  that  Spain,  under  Franco, 
Is  so  inviting  a  place  that  American  money 
Is  being  Invested  freely  there. 

The  fact  Is,  the  State  Department  doesn't 
know  of  any  Investments  going  Into  Spain. 

Then  Close  says  that  American  money  is 
completing  some  giant  airfields  In  Spain  so 
this  may  be  our  toehold  when  we  send  an- 
other mlllUry  expedition  to  Etirope. 

The  fact  is.  that  Spanish  money  has  bought 
some  American  surplus  military  equipment 


such  as  bulldozers  to  build  an  airport  near 
Madrid  for  commercial  air  lines,  and  that's 
all. 

Close  says  we  Intervene  in  Argentina  but 
give  it  farm  machinery  to  raise  food  for 
Britain. 

The  fact  Is,  the  State  Department  has 
.•spoken  out  against  pro-Nazi  activities  ol 
Presidential  candidate  Peron  and  yet  saw  to 
it  also  that  Argentine  people  have  the  means 
to  move  their  food  from  farm  to  ships  to 
help  feed  the  starving  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Close  kisses  off  Franco  as  a  man  who  never 
hurt  us.  but  who  had  to  "talk  nice"  to  a  gov- 
ernment overrunning  Europe.  Let  me  read 
what  Franco  actually  wrote  to  Hitler  in 
1941— "I  stand  ready  at  your  side,  entirely 
and  decidedly  at  ycur  disposal,  united  in  a 
common  historical  destiny,  desertion  from 
which  would  mean  my  suicide.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  a  loyal  follower."  That's  Franco. 
But  enough  of  this  tripe. 

Where  you  find  greed,  selfishness,  and  stu- 
pidity, there  you  will  find  Upton  Close.  You 
could  see  him  there  last  night,  with  the  Dic- 
tator Franco  at  one  shoulder  and  the  Ar- 
gentine Nazi  Pcron  at  the  other:  and  be- 
hind him.  the  eager  specter  of  Hitler  and  the 
drooling  war  lords  of  Japan. 


Mediation  and  Arbitration  in  Labor 
Disputes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  labor  situation  delivered  by 
me  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  25, 1946, 
before  the  United  Labor  Committee  to 
Aid  the  UAW-GM  Strikers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Certain  Industrial  events  are  In  deadly 
parallel  to  those  which  followed  the  last  war. 
A  powerful  minority  of  industrialists  who 
were  successlul  20  years  ago  in  their  open- 
shop  drive  are  setting  the  same  stage  and 
redecorating  the  old  props.  The  same  die- 
hard actors  and  paid  stooges  are  rehearsing 
new  lines  to  inflame  and  confuse  the  public. 
They  seek  to  foment  hysteria  and  thus  secure 
passage  of  legislation  that  will  hamstring 
labor  and  give  them  free  rein. 

Who  are  they?  They  are  the  remnants  of 
the  economic  torles  who  led  the  great  anti- 
union drive  in  the  1920s.  They  opposed  and 
defied  section  7a  of  the  NIRA.  They  schemed 
to  defeat  the  Wagner  Act  In  the  Congress 
and  the  courts.  Since  that  time  they  have 
plotted  to  circumvent  and  nullify  labor's 
charter.  They  have  seized  upon  every  occa- 
sion to  try  to  discredit  labor  with  falsehoods 
and  half-truths. 

These  are  no  casual  off-hand  opinions.  I 
know  the  records  of  many  of  these  men  and 
Industries.  When  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee  we  took 
30,000  pages — 70  volumes — of  printed  testi- 
mony and  heard  more  than  1.000  witnesses 
over  a  4-year  period,  testifying  under  oath 
concerning  the  sordid  practices  of  labor  es- 
pionage, strike-breaking,  private  police  ex- 
cesses, the  use  of  industrial  munitions,  and 
the  like. 
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t  records  aniAMeU  by  ih*  commit* 

cuncUiatvely  that  much  of   the 

I  Test   In    IhU   country    U   due   to   a 

Bttltiirte   Injected   Into  labor  tela- 

a  n  of  rmplo',  era   who  are 

lnb<ii  '•  l:\ai  d!tch. 

the  present  atruggte.  chargfa  and 

largea  have   rome   thick   and   taat. 

ve  been  accu-intiona  of  conspiracy, 

,  and   unreosunableneas.      In 

Congrena    ahould    alft    these 

To  that  end,   I  hare  Joined   with 

KircoRC.   MossE.  and   Msad   In    In- 

Srnatc  Redoluilon  228  which  calls 

Itfvestlgatlon  Into  the  "causes  of  cur- 

disputes.  Including  economic  and 

factors  and  governmental  policies  af- 

luch  disputes. ■■     I  brileve  that  this 

should  be  adopted  promptly  and 

Igation  undertaken  so  that  the  Con- 

the  country  may  have  all  the  facts. 

can    be   no   doubt   thrit   some   em- 

who  have  never  accepted  collective 

In  good  faith,  are  seeking  to  use 

nt  situation   to  destroy   unionism. 

evident  also  that  some  eniployers 

to   use   the   present   situation    to 

ce  control. 

antllabjr     propagandists     are     al- 
trj^lng   to  do  two   things:    First,   place 
of  the  strike  on   labor      Second. 
«  the  extent  and  effect  of  the  strike, 
fair  about  the  responsibility  for 
Some   people   seem    to   think    that 
a  pleasant  diversion  for  the  labor- 
Well,  it  Isn't.     Go  into  the  home 
who  has  been  on  strike  for  some 
11  find  a  wife  and  family  sorely 
of    the    barest    necessities    of    life. 
hungry    children.       You'll    find 
illness  and  hardship.    No;  1:  isn  t 
on   strike.      Then   why  does   he 
That's  an  easy  one  to  answer:   Be- 
man  has  the  courage  to  fight  for 
and  because  he  has  a  deep  convlc- 
hls  cause  Is  Just.      It  Is  the  same 
iplrlt  that  won  tis  our  liberty  years 
•ery  recently  won  us  a  war. 
tly  during  the  war  years  the  propa- 
vere  smearing  labor.    They  were  cut 
labor  no  matter  what  adverse  effect 
have   on    war    production.       They 
blame  labor  for  the  lack  of  suffl- 
planes.  ships,  and  tanks.      They 
ailout    their   monopolies    and   cartels 
created  the  real  bottlenecks.     They 


Mtfsage   of   the    ill-advised    Smlth- 

^ct,  and  then  whimpered  when  they 

Hat    some    of    its    provisions    couid 
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h  Is  that  during  the  war  less  than 
of  I  percent  of  working  time  was 
strikes.  That  amazing  record  is 
ce  as  good  as  the  prewar  1935-39 
By  way  of  contrast.  It  can  be  noted 
accidents  and  Illness  cost 
times  as  much  lost  time. 

the  other  half  of  the  story :  what 
to  accomplish  in  national  pro- 
American  Industry  produced  about 
Uary  aircraft:  64.000  landing  ves- 
other    naval    and    cargo   ships, 
rifles,  pistols,  and  machine  guns; 
lllery.  light  field,  and  tank  guns: 
tons  of  bombs  and  ammunition: 
trucks    and    tanks:    $11,000,0C0.0C0 
radio  and   radar  equipment:    and 
pairs  of  txwts  and  shoes, 
that  time  lost  since  VJ-day  is  sub- 
greater  than   the  wartime  rate — 
times  as  great,  or  alxsut  one- 
{iercent  of  total  working  time.    But 
fit  that  figure,  too.     The  time  loaa 
high     because    stoppages 
6.3  days  for  each  worker  instead 


th  -ee 


compa  atively 


of  S3  days  of  Idleneaa  In  the  war  tnonthi. 
Tlkla  ooiiArma  the  (act  that  the  atrikea  wt  are 
ttptfttnttnf  now  are  bitter  and  prolonged 
bOMtlM  thty  cut  deeply  Into  new  and  baalo 

tndujitrlnl  laaucs  that  cannot  be  settled  pa 
eaaily  by  ordinary  conctUatlou  and  mediation. 
Furthermore,  as  far  aa  the  over-all  picture 
la  concerned.  It  \n  eaay  to  loae  alfht  of  the 
fact  that  much  of  our  reconteralon  has  pro- 
ceed- than  we 
had  •  w«»  hnve 
had                  n  key  i 

the  •..^....-.;i  and  nil -    .  i 

Uaual 

Industrial  lata  ahould  recognize  that  It  la 
good  bu«lne<ia  to  Klve  thnr  workers  decent 
atandarda  cf  llvins'.  The  pr«)»perlty  of  in- 
dustry, and  that  of  farmers  ur.d  service  groups 
aa  well,  dependa  largely  on  the  pru.sperlty  of 
the  worker.  Labor  la  part  of  the  mass  mar- 
ket on  which  mass  production  depends. 
Farm  prices  and  farm  Income  are  paid  largely 
out  of  labor's  share  of  Industrial  Income. 
Historically.  American  industry  has  prospered 
V.  hen  labor  made  Us  gams  Increased  pur- 
cbajlng  power,  often  very  reluctantly  given 
or  wrested  from  Industry,  has  been  the  life 
blood  of  our  economic  system 

Far-sighted  management  realizes  that  the 
greatest  untapped  market  In  the  world  is 
right  here  In  this  country  among  those  who 
now  have  bare  sub^i.stence  purchasing  power. 
Give  them  a  chance  to  their  starid- 

ard  of  living  ai^d  you  au  ..Uy  .<;hlft  our 

economic  machine  Into  high  gear. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  those  indus- 
tries which  pay  more  than  a  bare  subsistence 
have  discharged  all  their  respoiylbiUties  to- 
ward labor  and  society — that  demands  for 
higher  wages  or  lower  prices  in  these  Ir.dus- 
iries  are  not  Justified  Such  an  argument 
mi<7ht  be  true  in  a  static  economy  It  doesn't 
hold  water  in  an  expanding  economy.  The 
entire  industrial  history  of  our  country  at- 
tests to  the  fact  that  lndu'?try  can  raise  wages 
ard  can  lower  unit  prlres  and  still  make  good 
profits.  It's  no  magic.  Its  simply  a  prac- 
tical lessgn  in  mass  production,  efficiency,  and 
technology. 

It  should  be  conceded  that  this  very  gen- 
eral analysis  is  not  the  complete  picture  cf 
our  present  economic  situation.  There  would 
have  been  fewer  strikes  since  VJ-day  had  the 
President  and  other  administration  spokes- 
men laid  down  a  definite  blueprint  with  re- 
spect to  wages  and  prices,  instead  of  trying 
to  mollify  both  sides  with  an  indefinite  and 
vacillating  policy.  In  addition,  several  un- 
usual temporary  economic  factors  are  highly 
important.  First  of  all.  a  tremendou.s  back- 
loi?  of  demand  exists  for  many  Industrial 
products.  Second,  strong  inflationary  tend- 
encies are  lurking  m  the  economy  Third, 
the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  many 
governmental  economic  controls  impairs  the 
operation  of  certain  checks  and  balances  In 
collective  t^argatnlng.  Fourth,  the  economic 
road  ahead,  after  complete  reconverslcn.  Is 
still  uncertain. 

Several  facts  stand  out  clearly  In  this  con- 
fused picture  Many  industries  are  assured 
of  a  market  for  everything  they  can  possibly 
make  for  the  next  few  years,  in  many  cases 
it  means  lowered  costs  that  should  be  re- 
flected In  higher  wages  and  lower  prices. 
Many  industries  have  already  benefited  sub- 
stantially by  reduced  average  unit  labor  cost 
due  to  the  reduction  of  overtime  costs. 

In  those  Industries  that  cannot  actually 
effect  operating  economies  under  these  con- 
ditions, and  where  labor  Is  working  for  wages 
that  do  not  permit  an  adequate  standard  of 
living,  now  is  the  time  to  raise  those  wages, 
even  if  some  price  Increases  are  necessary. 
Never  will  these  industries  be  in  a  more  fa- 
vorable position  to  atMorb  increases.  If  this 
is  not  done,  the  effect  will  be  to  impose  sub- 
standard conditions  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  for  a  long  Indeterminate  period.  All  too 
often  in  a  glutted  labor  market  it  is  the  m- 


duntry  with  the  marf  inal  wtge  that  acta  the 
industrial  atandatd. 

V.  "  Initial  backlog  of  demnnd  la  aat> 

l«n-  '   mum  be  a  continuing  high-level 

dem,ind  That  can  be  aaauird  only  with  a 
high  level  of  purchaalng  power,  iradually 
built  up  with  an  Increase  In  real  wages. 

Theae  and  aimiiar  problema  are  the  com- 
plex  taatina   behind    the   labor   erene.     It    la 
'  that  re»tr  •    ■  .«. 

r  anawer.    <  ..i- 

h.  r  ri«iifa  can  only  brmc  butMnem*  nnU  dia- 
c(  1.1:  :.t.  The  logical  cOTicluslon  of  such  re- 
pressive meaaurra  >a  to  abtWIah  entirely  the 
ilKht  to  Birike  and  the  rl«Tht  to  peaceful 
picketing.  These  are  fundamental  rights 
which  aicm  from  the  Constitution 

I  cannot  errphaalM  this  too  strongly: 
this  approach  la  the  method  of  totalitarian- 
ism. The  destiuct.on  of  a  free  and  atrong 
lat>or  movement  was  the  flrst  atcp  in  the 
subversion  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  all 
segirenls  of  the  population.  When  total 
control  was  achieved,  the  fctatus  of  labor. 
and  in  fact  all  culture,  reverted  to  barbarl.sm. 
inclu-^lng  the  exir'-f jr-worit  theory  of  eco- 
nomics. This  method  to  secure  production  Is 
Irreconcilable  with  democracy  and  freedom. 

Punitive  legislation  against  lalwr.  or  any 
group  in  society.  Inevitably  entails  the  loss 
of  freedom  for  all.  Laljor  s  basic  rights  are 
indivisible  with  other  basic  rights  Strike 
down  the  rights  of  lalxjr  and  you  have  struck 
a  major  blow  in  wrec;:ing  the  freedom  of 
speech,  and  all  other  liberties  that  we  cher- 
i.<h  It  is  part  of  the  same  pattern.  It  l.« 
part  of  the  same  freedom. 

These  self-evident  truths  Kbould  give 
warning  to  those  who  wovild  extend  the  Fed- 
eral power  to  curb  alleged  abuses  of  labor.  A 
temporary  victory  resulting  in  a  curtailment 
of  labor's  fundamental  rights  will  pave  the 
way  for  governmental  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  management.  Permanent  regula-  • 
tlon  of  salaries,  profits,  and  prices  will  be  a 
logical  outcome  of  Federal  policies  that  place 
labor  in  a  strait-Jacket. 

The  serious  situaticn  we  face  today  calls 
for  a  delicate  operation  on  the  ills  of  our 
economy — not  a  h^^phazard  swinging  of  the 
meat  axe  and  bludReon.  A  labor  strike  Is 
a  symptom  of  industrial  Illness.  Too  many 
people  are  concerned  on.'y  with  the  symptom. 

The  constructive  approach  to  this  critical 
problem  Is  In  the  opposite  direction.  The 
only  real  answer  is  full  and  free  collective 
bargaining,  in  an  atmosphere  permeated  wiih 
mutual  confidence  Instead  of  mistrust.  The 
spotlight  of  public  opinion  must  be  turr^ed 
on  these  who  reiu.se  to  bargain  in  good  faiih 

The  conciliation  and  mediation  services  of 
the  Government  must  be  strengthened.  The 
use  of  voluntary  mediation  and  arbitration 
must  be  encouraged.  Such  provisions  written 
into  a  voluntary  collective  agreement  will 
afford  protection  against  work  stoppages. 
Compulsory  methods  usually  defeat  them- 
selves because  they  do  net  remove  the  f.  ictun 
and  bitterness  that  must  be  resolved  before 
a  satisfactory  employer-employee  relntion- 
ship  can  be  had.  Coolmg-cfl  periods  are  un- 
satisfactory because  they  cen  easily  become 
her.ting-up  periods  or  merely  sialling-off  pe- 
riods 

I  am  satisfied  that  Amer:c:.ns  can  work 
out  this  problem.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
can  do  it  without  surrendering  our  birthright 
of  freedom.  To  achieve  this  end  ail  elements 
in  our  country  mtist  have  patience  and  for- 
bearance. AtMve  all.  we  must  have  faith  In 
the  democratic  process  and  a  determination 
to  preserve  our  fundamental  liberties. 

In  the  most  destructive  war  In  history  we 
proved  that  free  men  could  outfight  and  out- 
produce nations  governed  by  totalitarian 
states  We  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  free  men  living  in 
a  democracy  can  have  economic  opportunity 
for  a  high  standard  of  living  without  sur- 
rendering their  lundameniai  rights. 
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Th*  Genertl  Molori  Strike 


EXIENSION  OF  RKMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  STANFILL 

or   KrNTtHKY 

IN  THE  FENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  8  (leoislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  STANFILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Loui.sville  Courlor-Journal  for 
March  5,  1946,  regarding  the  dispute  be- 
tween Octieral  Motors  and  the  United 
Automobile  Worlcers.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  one  of  the  clearest  statements 
about  this  entire  matter  I  have  seen,  and 
I  think  the  whole  country  would  benefit 
if  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A   STRUGGLE   THAT  CAN    BtTF   WEAKEN    EVERYBODY 

The  dispute  between  General  Motors  and 
its  workers  doubtless  will  go  down  in  our 
Industrial  history  as  a  horrible  example  of 
mishandling,  confusion,  and  dubious  mo- 
tives: in  short,  as  one  of  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  episodes,  doomed  in  the  end  to  serve 
nobody  well,  with  candor,  dignity,  responsi- 
bility, and  professed  principles  all  affronted 
by  both  sides. 

The  union's  offer  to  resume  work  under 
arbitration — an  offer  in  which  artifice  and 
desperation  seem  to  be  equally  mingled — and 
the  company's  rejection  with  a  counter- 
proposal that  cunningly  changes  the  subject 
by  a  taunting  challenge,  serve  but  to  deepen 
the  impression  of  a  perversity  that  is  almost 
malign. 

Is-ues  Involved  in  the  dispute  were  no 
more  complex  in  the  beginning  than  those 
which  separated  negotiators  in  other  Indus- 
tries that  long  ago  have  reconciled  their  dif- 
ferences, if  even  as  much  as  In  some.  But 
there  was  a  kind  of  immoderation  of  atti- 
tudes on  both  sides  that  made  this  strike 
difficult.  There  was  a  virtual  admission  on 
part  of  the  General  Motors  Division  of  the 
United  Automcbile  Workers  that  its  intent 
was  punitive  and  destructive,  that  it  was  bent 
on  a  lest  of  power  as  much  as  on  a  vindica- 
tion of  principle.  It  fairly  flaunted  its  strat- 
egy of  isolating  company  by  company  and 
bending  each  to  its  will.  Partly  defensive 
against  this  threat,  partly  aggressive  against 
ihe  union  as  such  (the  cancellation  of  con- 
tract ought  to  be  evidence  on  this  point), 
General  Motors  moved  Instantly  to  create  a 
new  set  of  Issues,  so  that  the  original  ques- 
tion was  blurred  at  the  start  by  economic 
theory  and  definitions  of  free  enterprise. 
One  may  well  suspect  this  to  have  been  as  de- 
liberate as  the  union's  plan  of  divide  and 
conquer. 

It  was  as  if  the  two  parties  were  engaged 
In  a  race  in  which  each  side  darted  off  In 
opposite  directions,  or  in  a  debate  waged  In 
different  languages,  so  that  the  longer  they 
kept  at  It,  the  farther  apart  they  got.  When 
one  changed  Its  course  In  pursuit  of  the 
other,  directions  were  shifted,  so  that  orig- 
inal issues  seem  now  to  have  been  forgotten 
(52-for-40,  wase-prlce  relationships,  validity 
of  fact-finding)  and  a  sort  of  fluid,  disin- 
genuous wrangle  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
bargaining. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  escape  the  suspicion 
that,  at  this  stage,  the  union's  offer  to  re- 
turn to  work  pending  arbitration  was  made 
partly  to  get  out  from  under  the  onus  of  com- 
promise on  a  point  on  which  It  was  furiously 
declared  there  could  be  no  compromise,  and 


partly  to  feint  the  company  Into  the  poaltton, 
for  public  view,  of  wanting  to  prolong  the 
strike. 

Obviously  the  company  doea  want  to  pro* 
long  the  strike,  poasesstng  aevrrnl  ndvantagea. 
Not  the  Iciut  of  these  la  the  union  leader- 
ship's making  a  do-or-dle  point  of  1  cent  an 
hour,  although  It  la  diligently  trying  to 
mlntmlee  this  weukneas  by  talking  of  differ- 
ence also  on  contract  ond  working  condl- 
tlona.  But  the  company'a  refuaal  of  arbitra- 
tion la  baaed  on  grounda  that  eeem  pretty 
thin  when  It  saya  that  arbitration  'a  bound 
to  aupport  Its  offer  of  an  18'j-cent-an-hour 
ralae,  so  why  arbitrate?  A  genuine  desire  to 
get^  back  to  work  and  restore  old  relationships 
would  find  the  propcsnl  Hltracllve. 

The  ;  lain  truth  Is  that  a  pathological  con- 
dition of  mind  has  grown  up  in  this  contro- 
versy, a  progressive  degeneration  of  reason 
and  responsibility  on  both  sides,  and  the 
early  show  of  bargaining  has  descended  into 
a  mutual  vengeful  snarling,  as  if  each  were 
determined  now  only  upon  destruction  of  the 
other.  In  the  most  recent  tightening  of  the 
deadlock,  the  country  must  have  a  dismal 
feeling  that  this  is  where  it  came  In,  but  an 
even  more  forlorn  wonder  as  to  where  it 
possibly  can  go  now  in  this  matter. 


Control  of  Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF   CONNECTICfT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  very  important  article 
on  the  subject  of  the  control  of  atomic 
energy.  The  article  was  written  by 
George  Fielding  Elipt  and  published  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  a  re- 
cent date.  The  article  is  entitled,  in 
part,  "General  Groves'  Aims  on  Control 
of  Atomic  Energy  Questioned."  General 
Groves'  aims  need,  in  my  opinion,  plenty 
of  questioning. 

There  keing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  primed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Groves'  Aims  on  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy    Questioned — His    Complaint    on 
'Leakage'  of  Secrets  is  Seen  as  a  Move  to 
Obstruct  Civilian  Direction  and  Aid  May- 
Johnson  Bill  for  "Atomic  Czar  " 
(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 
The  control  of  atomic  energy  affects  the 
future  safety  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States.     American  atomic  policy  must,  there- 
fore, be  kept  under  the  control  of  the  people 
of  this  country  through  their  duly  elected 
public  servants. 

It  is  not  exclusively  a  military  matter,  any 
more  than  it  is  exclusively  political,  or  scien- 
tific, or  economic.  It  has  all  these  aspects, 
and  It  must  be  considered  from  all  these 
viewpoints.  But  to  consider  it  or  to  decide 
it  on  the  basis  of  one  of  these  aspects  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others  can  lead  only  to 
national  disaster. 

This  basic  Issue  has  been  sharply  drawn  by 
Senator  Brien  McMahon,  of  Connecticut, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  in  his  speech  before  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  in  New  York  on  Thurs- 
day evening. 


The  vital  importance  of  Senator  McMa* 
HoN'a  contentiona  have  been  vividly,  though, 
one  may  be  sure,  unintentionally  underlined 
by  Major  General  Leslie  R.  Orovei.  chief  of 
the  Army'a  Manhattan  Project.  In  n  preaa  in- 
terview on  Friday. 

A   rORCK   rOR  PEACE 

Said  Senator  McMahon;  "We  ahould  now 
give  notice  to  the  world  that  we  regard 
Atomic  energy  aa  a  force  for  peace  by  handing 
lla  control  over  td  a  civilian  agency." 

Bald  General  Grovca,  referring  to  the  forth- 
coming atomic  bomb  tests  In  the  Pacific: 
"There  has  been  too  much  dlsctiaslon  al- 
ready. That'a  what  concerna  me,  I'd  like 
to  see  the  press  locked  up  on  the  press  ship, 
taken  out  to  a  certain  point,  write  what  they 
can  see  of  the  explosion,  and  then  send  them 
back  home. " 

"And  then  you  would  see  an  explosion."  a 
reporter  told  him. 

The  general  should  not  have  to  wait  so 
long  to  see  that  explosion. 

It  is.  Indeed,  high  time  that  the  press  and 
the  people  of  this  country  started  asking  a 
few  questions  of  and  atiout  MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie 
R.  Groves. 

Why,  for  example,  did  the  general  try  to 
frighten  the  country  by  complaining  about 
leakage  of  atomic  secrets  Just  at  the  time 
of  the  disclosure  of  Soviet  espionage  activi- 
ties in  Canada?  These  statements  have 
been  branded  as  completely  false  by  the 
Association  of  Oak  Ridge  Scientists,  and 
characterized  as  an  attempt  to  obstruct  pas- 
sage of  the  McMahon  bill  for  civilian  control 
of  atomic  energy  in  favor  of  the  May-Johnson 
bill,  which  would  provide  for  military  con- 
trol. This  bill  is  indeed  so  worded  as  to 
•  place  dictatorial  powers  over  atomic  energy 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  administrator  who 
could  not  be  removed  even  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  There  is  good  reason 
to  suspect  that  this  Job  of  atomic  czar 
cculd.  in  the  minds  of  many  proponents  of 
the  May-Johnson  bill,  be  most  appropriately 
filed  by  none  other  than  MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie 
R.  Groves. 

But  it  might  be  well  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  they 
entrust  their  lives  and  the  lives  and  futures 
of  their  children  to  one  man  over  whom  they 
will  have  no  control  and  who  could,  under 
the  terms  of  the  May- Johnson  bill,  find  ample 
authority  to  throw  any  citizen  who  protested 
against  his  acts  into  the  penitentiary  for  a 
long  term  of  years — that  is,  if  the  protest 
were  at  all  specific,  and  could  be  construed 
as  violating  security. 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  why  It  Is  that  vir- 
tually every  scientist  of  any  reputation  who 
has  worked  on  the  atomic  projects  regards 
General  Groves  with  so  much  suspicion  and 
distrust  It  might  be  well  to  ask  with  what 
bogies  General  Groves  so  frightened  the 
members  of  Senator  McMahon  s  committee 
during  his  recent  testimony  in  executive  ses- 
sion (after  the  Canadian  disclosures)  that 
scientists  who  are  in  close  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  in  Washington  have  now  swung 
from  optimism  to  pessimism  over  the  pros- 
pects of  a  favorable  report  on  the  McMahon 
bill.  It  might  be  well  to  ask  why  Senator 
McMahon  himself  found  it  necessary  to  make 
so  vigorous  an  appeal  to  the  public  to  re- 
member the  essential  principle  of  our  gov- 
ernment, the  control  of  the  military  by  the 
civil  power,  and  to  beg  that  it  be  not  departed 
from  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  consequence 
as  the  control  of  atomic  energy. 

independence  misused 

It  might  be  well  to  recall  that  In  every 
country  where  the  military  have  gained  in- 
dependence of  civilian  control,  that  Inde- 
pendence has  been  misused. 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  why.  when  General 
Groves  so  plainly  has  no  confidence  in  the 
people  of  this  countrj',  the  people  of  this 
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has  been  too   much  dtacussion  al- 
the  general.     That's  what  con- 
he  tells  us.    There  should  be  more 
a  great  deal  more,  and  a  lot  of 
be    about    General    Groves  and 
him  tick,  and  why. 
lives  you  are  playing  with,  general, 
country's  future.     And  we'd  like,  if 
no  objection,  to  continue  to  have 
affairs   of  ours  controlled   under   the 
urmngen^enta  we  have  found  satisfactory  for 
century   and   a   half — the   arrange- 
down  In  the  Constitution  of  the 


set 
Spates. 
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FOLLETTE.    Mr.  President,  I 

s  consent  to  have  inserted 

of  the  Record  an  address 

elect riflcation  which  I  delivered 

N.  Y..  on  Tuesday.  March  5. 

the  National  Rural  Electric 

ive  Association. 

l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 


to  have  the  opportimity  to  par- 
your  annual  meeting.    An  occasion 
loes  much  to  arouse  enthusiasm  to 
ard  the  fight  to  extend  rviral  elec- 
To  give  the  farmers  of  America 
of  an  electrical  age  is  a  noble, 
drian  and  economic  objective.    I  am 
1  lave  been  associated  with  this  move- 
its  inception. 

IS  less  than  11  years  old.    It  was 
Executive  order  on  May  11.  1935. 
)  ppropi  lation  of  $75,000,  under  the 
efnergency    relief    program.      It    was 
status  by  the  congressional 
>ed  May  20.  1936.     The  act  wisely 
rence  to  cooperatives,  public  agen- 
Imited  profit  groups, 
ihort  span  of  intervening  years  be- 
and  the  present,  including  the 
when  most  of  the  REA  expansion 
>-ere  suspended,  more  than  one  and 
nillion  customers  have  been  pro- 
from  5C0.000  miles  of  transmis- 
and  64  generating  systems  financed 
:surar  as  the  National  Rural  Elec- 
tive Association  is  concerned.  I 
the  February  issue  of  your  official 
that  you  can  no*  boast  of  470 
cjxjperatives,  with  699,996  consumer 
That    Is    a    splendid    record    of 


the  most  significant  figures  that 
tioned  are  the  census  figures  on 
of  rural  electrification.  Only 
:  of  all  farms  had  electricity  In 
years  later.  In  1945.  about  44.7 
all   farms   were   electrified.    The 

of  this  progress  was  due  directly 


Congress   has   authorized   about 

for  REA  loans,  exclusive  of  the 

in    the   pending   deficiency    bill 

be  approved  shortly.    The  ultl- 

of  complete  electrification  of  all 
which    should     be    completed 

years,  is  estimated  by  the  Budget 


Btireau  to  have  a  total  cost  of  $1,825,000,000. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  is  not  a 
btirden  on  the  taxpayer.  This  is  money  for 
loans,  most  of  which  are  gilt-edge.  The 
program's  solid  financial  position  ts  shown 
by  the  fact  that  delinquencies  on  the  re- 
payment schedules  to  date  have  been  con- 
siderably less  than  1  percent. 

There  were  good  economic  reasons  why 
the  Government  11  years  ago  undertook  the 
responslbl!ity  of  promoting  rural  electrifica- 
tion through  cooperatives.  First  and  fore- 
most, private  utilities  had  not  done  the  Job. 
It  was  not  because  the  utUltles  disliked  the 
farmer,  but  merely  because  they  did  not 
choose  to  dilute  their  urban  profits  with  less 
profitable  rurhl  operations.  The  incentive  for 
rapid  expansion  was  lacking. 

It  was  clearly  apparent  then,  as  now.  that 
an  expansion  policy  for  rural  electrification 
based  solely  on  anticipated  profits  would  be 
very  slow  in  reaching  the  farmer  Further- 
more, it  might  actually  doom  many  to  in- 
definite darkness  because  a  profits  policy  will 
Inevitably  skim  off  the  best  business  and 
forget  about  the  thin  areas  The  only  way 
an  integrated  coverage  could  be  obtained  was 
to  establish  the  REA  and  make  it  possible  for 
the  farmers  to  help  themselves.  That  la 
where  the  Government  came  In;  that  is 
where  the  cooperatives  came  In. 

Electricity  has  become  such  an  Important 
Item  In  a  decent  standard  of  livmg  that  the 
Government  cannot  condone  a  situation 
where  a  large  segment  of  our  population 
must  live  without  it,  or  pay  prohibitive  costs 
for  It.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  Ideals  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  that 
they  have  been  able  to  overcome  the  bas.c 
economic  handicap  of  serving  those  whom 
the  utilities  would  not  serve,  and  yet  give 
comparable  service  for  all  Your  rural  coop- 
eratives have  supplied  power  to  areas  and 
farmers  who  would  not  have  electricity  for 
many  years.  Your  cooperatives  have  sub- 
stantially reduced  the  costs  of  rural  service, 
so  that  more  people  can  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  electricity. 

Electricity  Is  bringing  a  new  era  into  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  electricity  will  ultimately  revolutionize 
agriculture  more  than  all  the  farm  inven- 
tions of  the  last  century  combined.  Fortu- 
nately, most  of  the  changes  will  be  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  national  ledger.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  availability  of  cheap  elec- 
tricity on  the  farm  is  the  best  possible  in- 
surance that  the  farmer  of  tomorrow  will 
have  the  social  and  economic  status  to  which 
he  Is  entitled  as  a  major  producer  In  our 
economy. 

The  family-owned  and  operated  farm  is 
one  of  the  cornerstones  upon  which  our  po- 
litical democracy  rksts.  An  adequate  sup- 
ply of  electricity  at  reasonable  rates  will  be 
an  Important  factor  In  its  preservation,  as 
against  corporate  agriculture. 

Once  the  farmer  gets  the  power,  he  quick- 
ly learns  how  to  make  good  use  of  it.  Sta- 
tistics of  power  consumption  for  newly  elec- 
trified farms  show  a  rapid  rise  In  the  rate 
of  consumption  over  a  period  of  the  first  few 
years,  especially  Experts  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  say  that  electricity  has  more 
than  50  different  uses  in  the  home,  and  mere 
than  300  uses  on  a  farm. 

For  example,  a  dairy  farmer  can  make  use 
of  milking  machines,  milk  refrigeration 
equipment,  bottlewa&hers.  equipment  for 
sterilizing  utensils  and  pasteurizing  milk. 
barn  ventilation  fans,  devices  for  heating  the 
drinking  water  of  cows,  animal  groomers. 
electrocution  screens  for  files  and  insects,  and 
ensilage  cutters.  A  paultryman  can  effective- 
ly use  lighting  to  improve  egg  production. 
heat  to  control  Inrubation.  and  ultra-violet 
light  to  improve  the  hardihood  of  young 
chicks.     In   gener.il    fnrmln.K   electricity  can 
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grinding;  wood  sawing:   threshing:   concrets 
mixing:  and  power  for  general  machinery. 

This  Is  in  addition  to  the  lisual  applica- 
tions of  home,  barn,  and  yard  lighting;  and 
the  usual  home  appliances — radio,  refrig- 
erators, washing  machines,  irons,  toasters, 
vacuum  cleaners,  and  so  forth. 

It  should  be  noted  that  each  extension  of 
rural  electrification  opens  a  vast  new  market 
for  electric  appliances.  It  Is  estimated,  for 
example,  tliat  normal  REA  expansion  in  the 
next  3  years  will  create  a  market  for  more 
than  1.000.000  radios,  1,000,000  electric  irons, 
700,000  washing  machines.  600,000  refrigera- 
tors. 400  OCO  toasters.  250.000  vacuimi  clean- 
ers. 200.000  hot-plates,  and  100.000  coflee 
makers. 

There  may  also  be  a  new  additional  service 
made  possible  through  rural  electriilcatlon. 
Telephone  service  may  become  integrated 
with  it.  It  has  been  proved  feasible  to  use 
rural  power  lines  for  carrier-currents  for  tele- 
phone service.  Only  last  week  It  %as  an- 
nounced that  royalty-free  patents  were  given 
to  equipment  manufacturers,  and  that  It  Is 
expected  that  telephone  service  will  be  ex- 
tended to  an  additional  miUion  farm  fami- 
lies within  the  next  few  years.  The  RSA,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  and 
private  telephone  laboratories  are  all  pro- 
moting this  development  which  may  mean 
a  two-for-one  bargain  In  rural  electrification. 

All  of  these  facts  add  up  to  this:  Electricity 
on  the  farm  makes  farming  more  profitable, 
reduces  the  drudgery  of  farm  labor  and.  most 
important  of  all.  makes  the  farm  a  more  com- 
fortable place  for  the  farmer  and  his  family 
to  live. 

From  these  self-evident  truths  and  the 
great  success  of  the  REA  program  to  date,  it 
might  be  assumed  that  the  REA  would  en- 
counter no  further  opposition.  But  such  Is 
not  the  case.  The  private  utilities  are  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  in  their  persistent  ef- 
forts to  cripple  this  great  program.  I  know, 
because  I  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
on  se\eral  fronts  within  the  past  few  months: 
yes.  even  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  so  many  legislative  issues  that 
need  careful  attention  that  I  was  uncertain 
almost  to  the  last  day  as  to  whether  or 
not  I  could  accept  the  invitation  to  be  here. 
But  I  am  glad  I  could  come.  And  I  intend 
to  continue  the  fight  on  these  issues  In  the 
Senate  as  long  as  I  am  privileged  to  have 
a  seat  in  that  great  deliberative  body. 

For  many  years  I  sat  side  by  side  in  that 
body  with  the  man  who  led  the  fight  to 
establish  the  REA  on  a  permanent  basis. 
Senator  Norrls  never  faltered  when  the  go- 
Intr  became  tough.  Now,  when  the  private 
utilities  are  marshaling  their  forces  to  cripple 
and  hamstring  the  program,  it  is  up  to  us 
not  to  falter.  We  must  organize  and  meet 
their  challenge  head  on.  Every  friend  of  the 
REA.  In  and  out  of  Congress,  must  give  his 
best  in  the  battle  now  being  waged. 

The  opponents  of  cooperatives  and  rural 
electrification  are  not  making  a  frontal  at- 
tack. They  know  that  public  opinion  could 
not  be  mustered  on  their  side  if  a  clear-cut 
issue  of  for-or-against  is  presented  to  the 
people.  Therefore,  they  are  making  oblique, 
slashing  attacks  by  which  thry  hope  to  ac- 
complish their  ends. 

Yi  u  know  the  tactics;  "The  rural  electrifi- 
cation   cooperatives    are    all    right,    but — '". 
"We  have  no  quarrel  with   the  cooperative 
movement,  but  we   think   it  should   be  re- 
quired to — ". 

Or.  they  contend  that  everything  that 
needs  to  be  done  has  been  done  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; that  the  problem,  great  as  It  was. 
has  now  been  solved  Then  they  add  that 
additional  rural  electrification  can  be  ac- 
complished without  further  governmental 
aid.  That  argument  was  used  11  years  ago 
when  almost  90  percent  of  the  farms  of  this 
country  were  without  electric  light  and 
power. 
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Still  another  more  subtle  approach  is  that 
which  tries  to  "improve  the  efficiency  of  rural 
electrification  ' — and  I  put  that  in  quotation 
marks — by  restricting  the  operations  of  co- 
operatives in  the  construction  of  competing 
generating  plants  and  transmission  lines. 

As  late  as  Friday  in  the  Senate  we  had 
under  consideration  a  deficiency  bill  which 
carried  among  other  things,  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $100,000,000  for  REA  loans.  This 
item  was  added  to  the  bill  on  the  House 
Kide  to  meet  the  situation  with  which  you 
are  familiar,  namely,  that  almost  all  of  the 
present  funds  are  allocated  and  that  no 
continuing  authorization,  such  as  the  Poage 
bill,  has  yet   been  approved  by  Congress. 

After  the  hearings  had  been  closed,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in  execu- 
tive session  adopted  an  amendment  which 
provided  that  no  part  of  the  money  should 
be  available  for  the  construction  of  generat- 
ing plants,  unless  it  was  certified  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  that  current  was 
not  available  in  the  area  at  reasonable  rates. 

Those  of  us  who  realized  the  Implications 
of  this  amendment — how  it  would  in  effect 
repeal  parts  of  the  REA  Act — exposed  it  on 
the  Senate  floor,  and  stopped  it  cold,  by  a 
vote  of  52  to  21. 

What  would  this  amendment  have  done? 
It  would  have  deprived  cooperatives  of  the 
bargaining  power  whereby  they  may  secure 
reasonable  rates  from  public-utility  com- 
panies. They  cannot  ignore  reasonable  rates 
that  would  be  set  by  actual  or  threatened 
competitive  service.  Everyone  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  the  activities  of 
the  power  corporations  knows  that  even  with 
this  bargaining  power  cooperatives  in  some 
Instances  have  been  refused  power  at  rea- 
sonable bulk  prices. 

It  Is  highly  significant  trat  when  cooper- 
atives were  forced  under  these  circumstances 
to  build  competing  plants,  they  were  able 
thereby  to  secure  lower  rates.  I  am  familiar 
with  the  Dairyland  Power  Cooperative  and 
other  cooperatives  in  my  State.  I  know  that 
unless  that  cooperative  had  had  the  ability 
to  construct  its  own  plants  it  would  have 
had  to  take  power  from  the  power  companies 
at  18  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  Instead,  it 
was  able  to  obtain  its  own  power  at  128 
cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  It  thereby  ob- 
tained a  savings  to  the  Dairyland  Cooper- 
ative alone  of  $330,000  a  year. 

We  had  a  similar  congressional  fl^ht  last 
December  when  utility  Interests  tried  to 
block  various  power  projects  and  transmis- 
sion lines  that  will  mean  lower  rates  to  REA 
cooperatives.  The  issue  is  essentially  the 
same  on  all  multipurpose  dams:  the  power 
companies  want  to  obtain  control  of  any 
power  that  is  generated.  A  favorite  method 
of  trying  to  do  that  is  to  write  legislative 
provisions  into  the  law  which  will  prohibit 
the  Government  from  constructing  trans- 
mission lines  to  the  dam.  The  object  is  to 
place  the  private  utilities  in  a  position  where 
they  are  the  only  customer  for  the  power  and 
thus  to  enable  them  to  buy  it  at  dump 
prices.  We  fought  out  that  issue  in  the 
Senate  last  June  when  an  effort  was  made  to 
deprive  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of 
necessary  funds  to  construct  connecting 
transmission  lines  to  Shasta  and  Keswick 
Dams.  I  discussed  the  issue  at  length  and' 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  at  that  time  that 
the  question  before  the  Senate  is.  Shall  these 
great  power  projects  be  operated  for  the 
public  good,  or  turned  over,  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  to  a  private  corporation  for  gain? 

We  won  that  fight,  and  also  the  previous 
one  in  November  1944  when  we  defeated  the 
so-called  Bailey  amendment  to  a  flood-con- 
trol and  power-project  bill.  The  Bailey 
amendment  also  would  have  precluded  the 
Government  from  building  transmission 
lines  when  private  interests  wanted  to  buy 
the  power  at  the  dam, 

I  cite  all  these  instances  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  we  have  strong  opposition.  And 
you  know  as  well  as  I  that  it  does  not  lack 


financial  backing  for  propaganda  purposes. 
From  the  steady  stream  of  literature  that 
comes  across  my  desk — it  is  beautiful  art 
work  and  well-written  copy — I  believe  that 
it  must  serve  at  least  one  useful  purpose — It 
must  give  employment  to  a  great  many 
people. 

In  all  seriousness,  we  cannot  afford  to  un- 
derestimate the  drive  that  will  soon  be  made 
in  full  force  against  all  cooperatives  on  tax 
issues.  We  cannot  afford  to  underestimate 
the  further  efforts  that  will  be  made  to 
hamper  REA  expansion  on  this  same  issue 
of  generating  plants,  or  the  more  preposter- 
ous claims  that  the  job  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion is  done,  and  that  private  utilities  can 
handle  the  rest  of  the  farmers.  If  I  am  any 
judge  of  the  situation,  these  Issues  will  be 
before  the  Congress  soon  again.  Even  the 
Harris  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  subcom- 
mittee to  the  full  committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  contains  provisions 
which  would  restrict  and  hamper  expansion. 
To  obtain  the  kind  of  program  we  want,  we 
need  the  help  not  only  of  you  who  are  directly 
concerned,  but  every  farmer  who  has  a  stake 
in  rural  electrification  and  every  co-op  mem- 
ber who  believes  in  the  cooperative  move- 
ment. I  call  on  all  the  friends  of  this  great 
program  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in 
meeting  the  onslaughts  of  the  utility  in- 
terests. 


Address  by  Hon.  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama, 
to  Geti.  Henry  H.  Arnold,  at  Testimo- 
nial Dinner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  8  ^legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  February 
9.  1946.  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Wash- 
ington, the  Army  Air  Forces  tendered  a 
testimonial  dinner  to  Gen.  Henry  H.  Ar- 
nold on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  as  com- 
manding general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces. 
I  was  privileged  to  make  an  address  on 
that  occasion,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  gather  tonight  to  do  honor  to  an  old 
comrade,  a  great  soldier,  a  great  airman,  a 
great  military  leader,  a  great  servant  of  cur 
country.  Gen.  Hap  Arnold. 

His  is  the  story  of  the  achievements  of  an 
American  boy  who  was  to  rise  step  by  step 
until  he  was  to  stand  within  the  small  and 
select  company  of  the  leaders  who  were  to 
save  our  country  and  the  liberties  of  all  peo- 
ples. His  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  did 
the  impossibles. 

We  see  Hap  Arnold,  a  lanky  young  second 
lieutenant  graduating  at  West  Point  in  1907, 
winning  Aviator's  Certificate  No.  29  in  1911, 
winning  the  first  of  all  United  States  military 
aviation  badges  in  1912,  and  in  that  same  year 
being  the  first  Army  officer  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  Mackay  Trophy. 

World  War  I  comes  and  he  does  well  his 
part.  In  1935  he  wins  for  the  second  time  the 
Mackay  Trophy,  and  In  1938  brings  the  Col- 
lier Trophy  to  the  Army  Air  Corps. 

And  then  World  War  II,  the  greatest  war  in 
all  the  world's  history.  Hap  Arnold  Is  full- 
grown  now,  with  his  splendid  personal  leader- 
ship, driving  spirit,  and  professional  genius. 
His  unerring  vision  grasped  the  pictvire  and 


his  sound  judgment  correctly  estimated  the 
situation.  In  his  brain  the  eagles  of  battle 
built  their  eyries,  and  beginning  almost  from 
scratch  without  a  precedent,  without  a  pat- 
tern, he  created  the  mightiest  military 
machine  of  the  air  the  world  has  ever  known. 
He  smashed  precedent,  he  cut  the  lines  of 
static  thought,  he  did  the  needful  and  built 
anew.  He  demanded  from  his  subordinates, 
from  science,  from  industry  and  labor,  from 
all  America,  twice  as  iruch  as  it  appeared 
humanly  possible  to  deliver.  He  got  at  least 
50  percent  more  than  anyone,  except  Hap 
Arnold  expected  to  get.  His  driving  spirit, 
the  driving  spirit  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
found  translation  in  their  motto,  "It  can  be 
done." 

In  1940,  we  had  to  get  aircraft  to  England — 
not  a  few  but  a  veritable  flood  of  them.  There 
was  not  sufficient  shipping  space  to  make 
even  a  start.  Hap  Arnold  mused.  "Airplanes 
are  made  to  fly.  We  will  fly  them  to  E:ig- 
land." 

Oh,  It  could  not  be  done;  everybody  except 
Hap  Arnold  knew  that.  It  was  a  long  way  to 
England.  The  route  lay  across  the  icy  wastes 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  There  were  no  inter^ 
mediate  landing  fields,  no  communications, 
no  weather  services.  The  losses  wculd  be 
terrible  to  contemplate.  Maybe  a  few  long- 
range  bombers  could  make  it  in  a  few  of  the 
better  days  during  the  summer.  But  it  was 
Just  impossible. 

A  few  months  afterward  Hap  Arnold  was 
to  report  to  a  committee  of  Congress.  "We 
did  fly  the  planes,  pursuits  as  well  as  bomb- 
ers, to  England,  and  during  the  winter  with 
the  same  success  as  we  did  in  the  summer, 
with  no  greater  losses." 

American  and  Allied  experts  assured  Hap 
Arnold  that  daylight,  high-altitude,  precision 
bombing  was  impractical  and  impossible. 
Our  allies  had  tried  and  had  given  up.  Theo- 
retically and  demonstratedly,  it  could  not  be 
done.  We  could  not  possibly  break  through 
German  defenses  without  prohibitive  losses. 
Even  the  Germans  were  convinced.  But  Hap 
Arnold  knew  that  to  win  the  war  we  had  to 
go  through,  and  we  know  how  well  and  how 
often  we  went  through  in  broad  open  day- 
light straight  to  the  targets. 

The  general  had  to  have  fighters  to  accom- 
pany the  heavy  bombsrs  over  Germany.  A 
young  staff  officer  remembers  vividly  walking 
to  his  desk  one  morning  and  finding  there  a 
directive  for  a  fighter  aircraft  that  would 
escort  heavy  bombers  from  England  to  Ber- 
lin and  return.  The  general  wanted  it  in 
less  than  6  months,  and  from  the  assembly 
lines  came  pouring  the  Thunderbolts  and  the 
Mustangs.  When  the  first  fighters  accom- 
panied the  heavy  bombers  over  Germany,  and 
Nazi  pilots  reported  them,  the  Nazi  high  com- 
mand laughed  and  said  that  the  pilots  were 
seeing  things.  Tliey  said  it  was  impossible 
for  a  fighter  to  fly  that  far.  until  one  day 
the  commanding  general  of  the  Nazi  fighters 
went  out  to  take  a  look  at  the  air  war  and 
met  four  American  Mustangs  which  chased 
him  all  the  v;ay  back  to  Berlin.  Then  he 
knew  how  far  the  American  long-range  fight- 
ers could   fly. 

The  European  winter  came,  with  its 
wretched  weather,  and  our  air  operations 
were  coming  almost  to  a  standstill.  The 
general's  answer  was  to  flnd  out  how  to  bomb 
through  the  overcast.  He  rallied  the  world's 
scientists  and  forced  the  solution.  Soon,  our 
thousand-plane  attacks  were  as  regular  in 
bad  weather  as  in  good.  With  our  fancy 
radar  and  radio  gadgets  our  planes  were  able 
to  drop  their  bombs  on  the  enemy  almost  as 
precisely  as  if  they  were  seeing  the  targets. 

There  was  often  a  scarcity  of  many  of  the 
critical  materials  needed  for  the  building  of 
our  planes  and  their  equipment.  These  ma- 
terials were  in  demand  by  other  leaders  no 
less  conscientious  or  patriotic  who  were 
carrying  grave  responsibilities.  It  was  the 
driving  spirit  of  Hap  Arnold  that  made  all 
appreciate  the  vast  Importance  of  his  great 
bombing  offensives,  won  the  approval  of  the 
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t.  and  secured  from  the  Joint  Chiefs 
the  overriding  priority   to  meet  his 
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the  war  broke  with  such  swiftness 

fras    an    insistent    demand    that    Hap 

send  all  available  trained   personnel 

the    engulfing    tide    of    enemy    air 

He  was  too  wise  for  this.     He  refused 

the  future  to  serve  the  hour.     He 

a  portion.     With  the  remainder  as 

nucleus  he  welded   together   the 

Army    Air   Forces    that    whipped    its 

in   Messerschmitts.   Focke-Wulls  and 

It   was   a   tough   decision.     It 

right  decision. 

his   planes  and   his  fighting  airmen 
carried    the    war    to    the    very 
Germany  long  before  It  was  possl- 
land    on    the   beaches    of   Normandy. 
Hitler    and    Goering    with    all    their 
ind  strategems  and  all  their  vaunted 
ire     failed.     Hap     Arnold     succeeded. 
Hitler  and  Goering  could  not  under- 
4nd   appreciate   the   tremendous  slg- 
and  Import  of  strategic  bombing, 
smashed   Nazi   plants  and   pro- 
lines, paralyzed  their  transportation 
blasted    their   reserves,    and    made 
the  landings  on  the  Normandy  beach- 
he   terrific   and   heroic  drive   of   our 
forces    across    Prance,    through    the 
line,  over  the  Rhine  and  on  to  the 
disaster  of  the  German  Armies, 
us  will  ever  know  the  difficulties 
tered  in  keeping  the  European  bomb- 
ve    coordinated    under    the    corn- 
airmen  so  as  to  utilize  maximum 
of  air  power      General  Arnold  well 
those   difficulties    when    he   set 
great   B-29   offensive   In   the   Pacific, 
that  its  mighty  strategic  strength 
be  weakened  by  the  divided  com- 
the  Pacific,  he  set  up  the  hcadquar- 
hl3  great  force  here  in   Washington 
Irpself  directly  in  command.     Here  he 
Commaiidlrg  General  of  the  Army 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefe  of 
member  of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of 
m  addition,  brilliantly  command- 
largest  combat  air  force  of  all  the 
)00  miles  from  its  theater  of  oper- 
What  a  general! 

s  nothing  in  recorded  history  like  It. 

y    1944  Hap  Arnold  took  a   trip  to 

On  the  basts  of  what  he  saw  there 

in  his  own  mind  that  the  war  in 

ould  soon  be  finished.      He  forth- 

his  staff  In  Washington  to  stop 

flow    to    Europe    of    aircraft. 

ammunition,  fuel,  and  all  that 

aerial  war.  and  to  channel  the  full 

our   air   power   potential    toward 

I  momentous  decision.  Indeed.    Only 

ind  military   genius   could    make   a 

Df  such  Import. 

decision  and  all  it  meant  In  the 

and  burning  and  blasting  uf  Japan. 

days  fri.m  VE-day.  without  a  single 

ground  soldier  having  to  put  bis 

he  Japanese  mainland.  Japan  sur- 

and  we  celebrated  VJ-day. 

t  must  be  the  thought   tonight 

^uold  that  his  courage,  his  daring. 

and    bis    genius   contributed    so 
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fateful  quirk  of  chance  that  made 

a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 

t  once  he  sat  with  the  President 


and  other  service  chiefs  there  was  no  ques- 
tion about  the  need  for  him  in  that  body. 
At  long  last  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Service 
was  In  his  rightful  place  At  long  last  air 
power  had  won  recognition  as  an  equal  part- 
ner in  waging  the  war.  At  long  last  the 
Army  Air  Forces  had  an  authoritative  voice 
in  the  decisions  as  to  how  and  where  they 
would  be  employed  Military  aviation  made 
Its  greatest  forward  step  and  Billy  Mitchell 
stood  vindicated. 

Under  Hap  Arnold  so  brilliant  were  the 
achievements  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  so  mag- 
nificent their  record,  and  so  superior  their 
contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war  that 
thev  cannot  today  be  denied  equal  status 
and  equal  autonomy  with  land  and  sea  forces. 
I  tell  you  tcnlght  that  It  shsll  be  so  written 
Into  the  law  of  the  land  Air  power  takes  Its 
place  as  Americas  first  line  of  defense. 

In  th.s  atomic  age  we  know  that  our  best 
hope  for  peace  lies  in  an  organized  world 
under  law  and  Justice.  We  also  know  that 
until  the  world  can  be  so  organized— and  the 
processes  are  slow,  painfully  slow — we  must 
keep  America  strong  if  we  would  play  our 
part  In  the  leadership  of  the  world  and  In 
the  building  of  its  peace.  Men  and  nations 
do  not  follow  weak  leaders  And  we  must 
keep  America  strong  that  we  may  keep  Ameri- 
ca free. 

Hap  Arnold,  ever  looking  to  the  future, 
has  already  called  in  the  scientists,  the  tx- 
pcrts,  and  the  best  brains  of  our  country  and 
started  them  on  mountainous  research  to 
find  the  answers,  to  look  20  years  into  the 
future  that  we  may  best  plan  and  shape  our 
defenses.  In  his  historic  document,  the 
third  report  of  the  Commanding  General  of 
the  Army  Air  Forces  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
he  has  left  a  rare  testament  of  wisdom  and 
of  experience  for  our  guidance. 

As  we  pay  tribute  tonit;ht  to  Hap  Arnold. 
we  cannot  forget  her  who  has  been  his  best 
lieutenant,  his  kindest  critic,  his  wisest 
counselor,  and  who  has  done  so  much  to  keep 
the  home  fires  burning.  Mrs.  Hap  Arnold. 

Brooking  no  fear,  quick  to  decide,  going 
through  with  his  purptees  whatever  obstacles 
oppt:ised.  Hap  Arnold  leaves  an  Iruspirin';  ex- 
ample of  achievement,  of  devotion,  of  bril- 
liant leadership  that  will  quicken  and 
strengthen  the  spirit  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
down  the  years. 

As  Hap  Arnold  departs  from  us  he  carries 
with  him  our  affection  for  him  as  a  comrade, 
our  appreciation  of  all  thai  he  ha."?  done  for 
the  Army  Air  Forces,  and  our  prtde  in  hU 
exalted  services  to  our  country  and  its  free 
Institutions  A  searching  survey  of  his  rec- 
ord shows  thai  there  Is  no  great  act  of  his 
which  our  country  would  annul,  no  great 
decision  by  him  which  military  Judgment 
would  reverse,  no  deed  done  which  wisdom 
would  deplore  His  fame  as  a  soldier  is  eter- 
nally fixed.  He  has  won  hi.-!  place  in  the 
high  fellowship  of  our  country  s  great  mili- 
tary leaders  headed  by  George  Washington. 
And  we  may  know  that  If  V/ashmgton  were 
with  us  tonight  he  would  Join  with  as  in 
saying  to  Hap  Arnold,  "Well  done.  Well 
done  ■■ 


Statement  in  Opposition  to  Compulsory 
Military  Training  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Sampey 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  A.  STANFILL 

or  KtNTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  STANFILL.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Record  an  article  by  Dr.  John  R. 
Sampey  of  the  Bapti.st  Theological 
Seminary  at  Louisville.  Ky..  setting  forth 
his  iders  regarding  compulsory  military 
training.  Dr.  Sampey  is  recognized  not 
only  in  Kentucky  but  throughout  the 
Southland  as  a  great  spiritual  leader  cf 
the  people,  and  his  words  and  advice 
carry  great  weight  among  religious  peo- 
ple all  over  this  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd.  as  follo^vs: 

A  WORSHIPER  or  LZT  RENOrNCES  WAB 

(By  John  R.  Sampey) 
To  show  that  I  have  not  departed  in  the 
slightest  from  my  great  hero,  Robert  E.  Lee, 
I  wish  to  quote  a  brief  passage  from  the  au- 
thentic life  of  Robet  E.  Lee  by  Douglas 
Southall  Freeman. 

On  page  497.  of  the  fourth  volume,  on 
The  Pattern  of  a  Life.  Dr.  Frieman  shows  the 
marked  change  that  came  over  General  Lee 
afler  1865  I  quote  as  follows:  "He  wus 
changed,  also,  in  that,  after  1E65,  he  put  out 
of  h:s  heart  the  military  career  that  long 
had  fascinated  him.  All  the  misgivings  he 
had  felt  before  the  war  regarding  the  pursuit 
of  arms  were  confirmed  by  5  years  at  Lexing- 
ton He  spoke  his  conviction,  as  always,  when 
he  told  young  Pro  essor  Humphreys  that  the 
great  mistake  of  his  life  had  been  in  pursuing 
the  education  of  a  soldier,  and  he  was  not 
Jesting  in  his  encomium  to  General  Ewell  on 
the  di'Ughts  of  a  civil  life.  It  v^as  not  by 
chance  that  he  failed  to  keep  step  with  the 
superintendent  of  VMI  when  the  two  walked 
together  at  the  head  of  the  column  if 
cadets." 

Dr.  Freeman  records  the  misgivings  Gen- 
eral Lee  had  felt  before  the  war  regarding  the 
pursuit  of  arms.  Please  observe  that  he 
stated  explicitly  to  Professor  Humphreys  that 
the  great  mistake  of  his  life  had  been  in  pur- 
suing the  education  of  a  soldier.  He  felt  that 
he  had  largely  thrown  away  his  life  in  the 
work  of  destruction,  and  he  devoted  his  dot- 
ing years  to  the  work  of  building  up  the 
young  men  of  the  South  in  order  that  they 
might  build  up  Virginia  and  other  States. 
He  rejoiced  In  this  work  of  reconstruction  as 
opposed  to  the  destructive  activity  of  war. 

From  the  days  of  West  Point  until  Appo- 
mattox General  Lte  always  conducted  him- 
self as  a  soldier,  but  after  1865  he  refused  to 
keep  step  when  he  marched  with  the  super- 
intendent of  Virginia  Military  Institute  at  the 
head  of  the  column  of  cadets.  What  could 
more  strikingly  show  his  renunciation  of 
war? 

I  have  long  had  some  doubt  as  to  General 
Lees  attitude  toward  war,  and  It  Is  now  per- 
fectly plain  to  me  that  my  great  hero  for 
the  last  5  years  of  his  life  absoluUly  re- 
nounced war.  He  refused  even  to  ulk  about 
the  battles  of  the  War  Between  the  States  lest 
the  review  of  these  terrible  battles  encourage 
hate  against  the  North.  He  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  In  working  for  peace  for  his 
country. 

It  Is  well  known  to  my  many  friends  that 
I  encouraged  our  people  to  give  them.sclves 
heart  and  soul  to  winning  the  First  World 
War  against  the  Kaiser,  and  the  Second  World 
War  against  Hitler  and  his  hordes.  I  was 
■o  —mest  In  my  advocacy  that  I  was  deemed 
tj  same  of  my  friends  as  a  "war  monger.  ' 

The  question  before  the  American  people 
at  the  present  time  Is  the  suggestion  by 
President  Truman  and  the  leaders  of  our 
armed  forces  that  youths  of  18  shall  be 
drafted  for  12  months  into  military  service. 
This  would  be  far  inadequate  for  the  train- 
ing cf  men  in  modern  warfare. 

I  have  two  serious  objections  to  this  uni- 
versal conscription  of  our  American  boys  of 
18  The  first  objection  Is  that  our  only 
possible  enemy  in  war  In  the  future  would 
probably  be  Russia.  The  plan  to  draft  boys 
of    18  for  only   12  months'  military  service 
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would  be  a  Joke  in  the  eyes  of  Russia.  With 
her  population  of  190.o6o.000,  which  Ls  rap- 
idly increasing  through  the  encouragement 
of  large  families  among  the  Russians,  she 
will  far  outdistance  us  in  building  up  a  great 
army.  She  bore  the  brunt  of  the  struggle 
against  Hitler  and  his  hordes  during  World 
War  II.  The  Germans  concentrated  against 
Russia  from  two  to  three  times  as  many 
divisions  of  their  Army  as  they  did  against 
England  and  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
posed plan  is  wholly  inadequate  to  provide 
any  protection  from  an  attack  by  Russia,  if 
war  should  be  brought  on  between  our  coun- 
try and  the  Reds. 

I  have  a  second  very  serious  objection  to 
the  conscription  of  our  boys  of  18  in  our 
armed  forces,  as  they  are  at  present  turned 
over  to  the  sellers  of  liquid  damnation  in 
the  form  of  whisky  and  beer.  The  example 
Is  set  from  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  some  of 
our  top  generals  all  the  way  down  through 
the  noncoms,  and  many  thousands  of  our 
American  boys  who  never  touched  alcoholic 
liquors  in  their  homes  in  America  have  be- 
come addicts  of  liquor  drinking.  I  cannot 
for  a  moment  get  my  consent  to  encourage 
any  lover  of  youth  to  vote  for  conscription 
of  the  18-year-old  boys  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tillers and  the  brewers  flood  our  armed  forces 
and  all  the  world  with  alcoholic  beverages. 

I  am  authorizing  my  colleague.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Wcatherspoon,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
Social  Service  Commission  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention,  to  send  out  to  our 
Baptist  papers  and  any  other  organs  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  my  Intense  opposition  to  the  con- 
scription of  our  18-year-old  boys. 


The  Fight  Against  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

OF    CONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Doctors  Are  Out  to  Conquer 
Cancer  and  They  Need  Your  Help," 
written  by  Eric  A.  John.-^ton  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Reader's  Digest  of  March 
1940 

The.e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE  IX>CTOr.S   AF.E   OUT  TO  CONQUER   CANCER   AND 
THEY  NEED  YOUH  HELP 

(By  Eric  A.  Johnston) 

Betticen  Pearl  Harbor  and  VJ-day,  can- 
cer killed  607.000  Americans — more  than 
twice  the  number  killed  by  Germans  and 
Japs. 

Cancer  is  the  greatest  killer  of  women  be- 
tween the  ages  of  35  and  55;  the  second  great- 
est kil'.er  of  men.  Nearly  2,000  children  die 
of  It  yearly. 

Some  17,000,000  Americans  living  today  are 
destined  to  die  of  cancer  unless  we  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

Last  year  we  started  to  do  something  about 
It.  Responding  to  an  appeal  of  the  American 
Cancer  S  xlety.  we  subscribed  approximately 
I4.CCO.000  to  launch  an  all-out  attack  on  the 
disease. 

Of  this,  nearly  tl.OOO.OCO  has  already  been 
made  available  for  organized  research  The 
National  Research  Council  will  serve  as  re- 
search adviser  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society;  thus  the  campaign  will  be  super- 
vised by  the  same  body  to  which  the  Gov- 


ernment turned  for  advice  on  wartime 
research. 

More  than  $2,500,000  has  helped  existing 
cancer  clinics  and  hospitals  with  their  imme- 
diate Job.  The  immediate  Job — as  distinct 
from  the  long-range  effort  to  discover  cause 
and  cure — is  far  from  hopeless.  For,  even  on 
a  basis  of  what  we  know  now,  we  can  save 
many  cancer  cases  if  the  condition  is  de- 
tected and  treated  early  enough.  Early  de- 
tection means  periodic  examinations  by 
qualified  cancer  physicians  in  properly 
equipped  clinics  and  hospitals.  We  have 
such  facilities,  but  they  are  too  few,  too  dis- 
tant, too  poorly  equipped  to  serve  all  the 
17.000.000  Americans  marked  for  cancer 
death.  At  some  clinics  appointments  must 
be  booked  6  or  8  months  in  advance. 

The  funds  you  and  I  contributed  last  year 
have  financed  special  cancer  training  for 
county  medical  examiners;  surveys  of  State 
facilities  for  cancer  treatment;  refresher 
courses  to  qualify  general  practitioners  to 
detect  cancer  early;  radium,  new  X-ray  ma- 
chines, and  other  needed  equipment  for  ex- 
isting cancer  clinics  and  hospitals. 

But  all  this  is  only  a  beginning.  We've 
set  out  to  conquer  cancer.  Let's  finish  the 
Job. 

April  Is  cancer-control  month.  At  that 
time  the  American  Cancer  Society  will  launch 
its  drive  for  $12,000,000  to  speed  up  cancer 
research,  extend  public  education,  provide 
more  and  better  hospitals  f  nd  clinics,  and 
train  more  specialists. 

There  is  a  high  purpose  in  this  campaign; 
the  conquest  of  cancer  must  be  undertaken. 
Your  contribution  to  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1. 
N.  Y.,  or  to  your  own  State  cancer  committee, 
win  help. 


The  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

y  OF 

HON.  EOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8  (Isgislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, day  by  day  it  becomes  increasingly 
apparent  that  the  OPA  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest stumbling  blocks  to  reconversion, 
and  the  production  of  needed  goods  in 
this  country.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'We  Need  OPA.  but  Let's 
Delouse  It,"  from  the  Record-Herald  and 
Indianola  Tribune  of  February  21,  1946. 
Also  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  same  newspaper  of  the  issue  of  Feb- 
ruary 28.  entitled  "OPA  in  a  Glass 
House." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Record-Herald  and  Indianola 
Tribune  of  February  21,  1945] 

WE   NETD   OPA,    BtJT   LET'S   DELOUSE   Tt 

L  S.  Riford,  agricultural  cooperation  chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, said  in  Des  Moines  Saturday  that 
price  controls  are  a  "road  block  that  is  im- 
peding the  progress  of  every  industry."  He 
declared  they  are  strangling  industry  and 
agriculture. 

A  few  hours  later  Secretary  Wallace  said 
to  the  same  group  of  listeners  that  OPA  must 
be  backed  for  another  j'ear  or  there  is  im- 
minent danger  of  wild  inflation. 


In  this  case  the  Record-Herald  must  agree 
with  Mr.  Wallace:  but  Mr.  Riford  is  not  alto- 
gether wrong.  Price  controls  should  be 
maintained  for  a  limited  time  as  a  safeguard 
against  inflation;  but  the  cussedness  and 
inconsistency  can  and  should  be  taken  out 
of  OPA.  The  worst  enemies  of  OPA  are  in 
its  own  organization. 

OPA  has  discriminated  against  smaller 
businesses  in  spite  of  all  Its  assurances  of 
Interest  in  them.  There  are  too  many  crooks 
somewhere  in  Its  councils  who  talk  one  way 
and  do  another. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ideas  of  business- 
men that  OPA  should  be  completely  scrapped 
are  not  to  be  taken  with  unreserved  confi- 
dence. We  must  not  forget  that  NRA  in 
1933  was  the  child  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  yet  was  the  b.ggest 
flop  of  its  time.  Businessmen,  so-called,  in- 
dulged in  the  orgy  of  stock  and  bond  ex- 
ploitation and  installment  buying  which 
preceded  the  collapse  of  1929. 

But  the  mistakes  of  businessmen  20  years 
ago  are  no  excuse  for  the  mismanagement 
of  OPA  in  1946. 

The  gestapo  tactics  of  some  men  in  Its 
enforcing  division  are  reprehensible  and 
amount  to  nothing  less  than  high-handed 
chicanery.  When  Mr.  Kline,  head  of  OPA  for 
Iowa,  spoke  to  the  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs 
of  Indianola,  he  convinced  most  people  of  his 
personal  sincerity;  but  he  did  not  convince 
anybody  of  the  sincerity  of  some  of  his  su- 
periors and  subordinates,  who  are  giving  OPA 
a  black  eye.  If  OPA  is  our  last  line  of  defense 
against  inflation,  then  the  greatest  threat  of 
inflation  lodges  among  some  of  the  OPA  em- 
ployees, because  they  are  wearing  out  public 
patience. 

Mr.  Kline  Asserted  that  violations  of  the 
OPA  regulations  would  be  enforced  without 
fear  or  favor,  that  the  violator  would  be 
prosecuted  the  same  as  if  he  drove  through 
a  stop  light.  That  was  the  illustration  he 
used. 

It  was  an  unhappy  illustration  from  his 
standpoint.  His  entire  audience  was  made 
up  of  men  who  try  to  obey  traffic  rules,  not 
because  they  are  afraid  of  being  arrested,  but 
because  they  believe  them  to  be  essential  to 
safety. 

Yet  there  was  not  likely  a  man  among  them 
who  had  not  at  some  time  unintentionally 
driven  through  a  step  light  and  had  not  been 
arrested  for  it.  And  so  long  as  he  Is  a  good 
citizen  with  due  respect  to  the  rights  of  h:s 
fellowmen,  not  one  of  them  has  any  fear 
that  in  a  month,  6  months,  or  a  year  after 
the  mistake  some  2-by-4  lawyer,  who  cannot 
make  a  living  In  private  practice,  will  zoom 
down  on  him  and  prosecute  him  with  added 
penalties  for  delay. 

OPA  regulations  are  so  intricate  and  so 
constantly  changing  that  no  businessman 
can  hope  to  go  through  a  year  without  some 
technical  violations  of  them.  It  Is  unfortu- 
nate that,  no  matter  how  conscientiously  a 
man  may  try  to  comply  with  the  spirit  of 
OPA,  he  is  constantly  living  in  fear  of  prose- 
cution for  some  violation  cf  which  he  himself 
may  not  even  be  aware. 

»  It  is  this,  more  than  the  broad,  general 
purpose  of  the  administration,  that  is  driving 
people  to  distraction  aiid  to  demand  that  the 
whole  thing  be  wiped  off  the  map^ 

[From     the     Record -Herald     and     Indianola 
Tribune  of  February  28,  1946) 

OPA  IN  A  CLAES  HOUSE 

Iowa  OPA  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain why  the  authorized  increase  in  celling 
price  of  ear  corn  on  the  farm  was  withheld 
from  Iowa  farmers  for  nearly  11  months.  At 
least  the  authorized  statement  by  OPA  given 
to  the  Tuesday  edition  of  the  RHT  does  not 
explain  it.  It  comes  nearer  being  an  admis- 
sion of  the  jieglect  rather  than  an  explana- 
tion. The  truth  is  the  statement  beats 
around  the  bush,  dodges  the  Issue,  and  says 
nothing.     It  admits  the  ceiling  was  raised 
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but  fortalr.9  not  a  word  of  «x- 
I  at  why  lows  tmmtn  b»y*  been  kept 

on  tt  11  monttw 
tiMt  VUmm-Umm  temers.  thoae  who 
MM  loytl  WKumh  to  coopermte 
Witt  0#A.  b*««  lost  tbousands  upon  thou- 
o  dollar*  bT  aetlmf  at  2  cents  below 
the  c*U:  t^.  liaTt>e  u  amounted  to  only  ten. 
or  a  IkuiMtrMl  dollars  to  the  Indlvid- 
bvt  •Itoceiber  it  woaU  have  been 


OPA  baa  fouged   tbe   Tery 

Itt  beat  frlciula.   Tboae  who 

tei  bat*  not  been  hurt. 

IB  OTA  has  aUpped      It 

to«a   as   ovvrstfht      If   ao.   OPA 

4a  vtw:  to  admit  ii  frankly     But  the 

quaaooo    ImmartUfly    artaca: 

OTA  «o  to  a  bnrtn— iman  or  a 

rlM  aMdt  aneh  a  mlatake"* 

a  ttMcra«*ble  but  necessary 

■.  yet 

tD  crttSdBe.  bi:  ^    easy 

^tic  to  proT*  tluit  be  could  have  done 

Fcrbapa  tbe  t>e*t  thaxf  to  do  Is 

tlitt  Bustake      I:  may  be  the  only 

do.  for  ttoe  law  proridca  no  petty- 

awftia  to  aock  OVA  oflkia^t  t>et'«een 

t«r  tiMir  mtatat— 

It  ttot  iowm  faiuieia  and  the  ^n- 

Ifak  with  aaercy  on  OPA.  it  may 

tta  return  that  the  geatapo  agents 

w^l  nc:   be  permitted  to  make  for 

records  rf  prosecutions  by  hound- 

vbo  cannot  keep  up  with  all  the 

under  which  they  are 


now  seems  to  be  In  a  glass 
It  may  be  well  to  exercise  consider- 
car   m  tbrowing  rocks  around. 


tear  Campaifn  by  Jewelry 
Manafacturers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  P.  CARVILLE 

or  NiVAoa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
March  S  ileQisIative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  CARVILLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimaus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Aiipendix  an  editorial  entitled 
*Smear  Campaign  by  Jewelry  Manu- 
facture s."  from  the  Mineral  County 
Indeper  dence-News.  published  at  Haw- 
thorne, "^ev..  and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mc- 

c-  •-  r 

being  no  cbjection,  the  editorial 
was  ord  ?red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow  :s: 

8MEAX    C.1MPA:CI*    BT    JKWELRT    MANUTACTtTtBTS 

The  la  v  of  supply  and  demand  is  at  work 
on  the  sii  le  of  the  mine  operators  of  the  West 
In  their  aatile  to  prevent  a  raid  by  eastern 
Jewelry  tianufacturers  on  the  United  States 
Treasury  ar.d  secure  silver  valued  at  $1  29  an 
ounce  at  a  special  price  of  71  cents  an  ounce. 
It  was  s)mewhat  of  a  mystery  to  western 
men  to  understand  the  smear  campaign  car- 
ried on  J  gainst  William  Jennings  Bryan  in 
his  effort  to  monetize  silver  on  the  basis  of 
16  to  1  latlo  with  gold,  states  the  Denver 
Mining  Rpcord  in  an  editorial  which  contin- 
ues: 

The  po'  rerful  Jewelry  manufacturing  group 
wanted  ti»  continue  to  get  cheap  silver  and 
they  knei  that  the  plan  of  PrcMdentlal  nom- 
inee Bry;in  would  end  their  racket.  The 
same  org  inlzation  that  smeared  Brynn  and 
constantl  r  ridiculed  silver  as  money  is  now 
before  th  t  United  States  Senate  asking  for 
special  CG  asideratlon  and  a  bargain  price  for 


the  white  metal.  The  entire  Nation  believes 
in  fair  play  and  with  the  facts  now  under 
the  limelight  of  publicity  down  in  Waahlng- 
ton.  the  western  silver  producers  may  after 
all  these  years  get  Justice. 

Western  mining  men  should  bombard 
United  States  Senators  from  eastern  and 
western  States  with  requests  that  they  pre- 
vent the  Jewelers  from  successfully  raiding 
the  Treasury  and  getting  $1  29  per  ounce  sil- 
ver for  71  cents  an  ounce.  Subscribers  and 
readers  of  the  Mining  Record  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  Jewelers"  raid  should  write  their 
Senators  at  Washington  protesting  against 
this  plan  to  break  the  price  of  the  white 
metal. 

Senators  who  have  believed  In  silver  as  a 
needed  money  metal  have  Xxtn  subjected. 
In  the  past,  to  smear  campaign*  financed  and 
paid  for  by  the  big  eastern  Jewelers"  organiza- 
tions National  publications  which  many 
thought  could  not  be  bribed,  printed  scurri- 
lluus  attacks  on  Senators  presenting  a  solid 
front  In  their  work  for  the  white  metal.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  no  doubt  l)een  expended 
in  this  effort  to  break  the  price  of  metal,  but 
now  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  and  If 
the  Senate  acts  Justly  and  wisely,  it  will  pre- 
vent the  proposed  raid  on  the  silver  In  the 
Treasury  and  make  the  Jewelers  pay  the 
Treasury  price  fcr  the  metal  Just  as  they 
must  pay  the  Treasury  price  for  gold. 


Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or   ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8  'leQtslative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Let  U.s  End  the  Con- 
trols." published  in  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  of  February  28.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LET    us    END   THE    CONTKOLS 

When  the  post-war  "planners"  in  Wash- 
ington announce  that  they  are  seeking  by 
the  present  .system  of  controls  to  prevent 
another  1919  20  boom  and  collapse,  they 
imply  that  our  country  went  through  a 
desperate  period  after  the  end  of  that  post- 
war boom.  With  ominous  words  they  spedk 
about  the  unemployment  and  the  fall  of 
prtces.  in  a  tone  that  would  lead  many  to 
believe  that  the  Nation  barely  survived. 

Since  there  are  many  millions  of  people 
still  alive  in  the  United  States  who  can 
speak  from  the  actual  experience  of  living 
through  that  period,  perhaps  their  testi- 
mony is  worth  something.  Certainly  the 
black  and  di.smal  situation  pictured  by  the 
■"planners'"  did  not  develop.  Not  only  did 
the  Nation  survive,  but  a  period  of  great 
prosperity  followed  the  collap!»e  of  1920.  a 
period  in  which  the  workers  made  enormous 
gains  in  thrir  we!l-l)clng.  And  it  was  all 
done  without  "planners." 

After  World  War  I  there  was  a  t>oom  and 
a  skyrocketing  in  prices  of  everything. 
Sugar  went  to  25  cents  a  pound;  coffee  to 
80  cents;  butter  to  75  rents;  eggs  to  tl  a 
doaen.  Clothing  went  up,  with  shoes  at  $15 
a  pair:  ordinary  men"s  suits  at  960:  shirts 
at  $4  and  so  on.  Rents  went  through  the 
celling,  and  Uiere  was  similar  scurrying  about 
for  houses.  The  stock  market  boomed. 
Wages  followed  prices  and  went  to  levela 
much  ahead  of  prewar  rates.    And  there  were 


strikes,  perhaps  as  many  as  there  are  today, 
but  not  Involving  as  many  workers. 

In  1920  the  thing  blew  up  The  stock  mar- 
ket crashed.  General  Motors  was  In  dlffl- 
cultles.  Great  numbers  of  businesses  failed 
Unemployment  became  acute  with  a  total 
of  something  like  4.000.000  unemployed. 
Tliere  was  a  definite  amount  of  dUtreas,  but 
nobody  starved. 

The  liquidation  ran  Its  course  during  the 
next  year  Prices  fell,  tut  slowly  and  surelv 
productivity  revived  and  then  l>egan  an  era 
which  was  called  profitless  prcsperlty 
Business  hummed,  but  profits  were  small, 
until  the  big  sjjeculative  period  beginning 
in  1927  got  under  way. 

The  contrast  between  that  record  and  what 
Is  being  done  today  is  a  valuable  one.  The 
postwar  period  did  one  thing  which  is  not 
being  done  now  It  unleashed  productivltv 
by  giving  free  play  to  American  Initiative 
Instead  of  being  curbed,  hamstrung,  and 
punished  the  way  they  are  today,  produce! s 
were  given  a  green  light.  The  market  w.is 
a  free  one.  The  high  prices  functioned  as 
an  automatic  rationing  plan.  As  production 
Increased  price.*;  began  to  fall 

There  wa.s  n  similar  housing  shorlage.  and 
It  was  not  cured  with  a  year  or  two.  As  la'e 
at  1924  and  1925  there  was  still  an  acute 
housing  shortage  In  Tucson.  Very  few 
bouses  were  for  rent,  and  prices  were  high. 

What  did  follow  from  1919  onward  was 
an  economy  of  abundance  made  possible 
largely  by  the  opportunity  for  Initiative. 
What  we  are  seeing  today  is  an  economy  of 
scarcity  unwittingly  promoted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment controls,  which  In  existing  circum- 
stances, are  fostering  a  growing  black  market. 
Rewards  go  to  those  willing  to  cheat;  penal- 
ties to  those  who  are  honest  and  cooperative 

That  shocking  development  Is  much  worse 
than  a  temporary  period  of  free  price  adjust- 
ment. It  not  only  discourages  and  paralyzes 
the  productivity  that  comes  with  free  inllia- 
tive;  It  sets  a  moral  standard  that  will  In  time 
destroy  civilization    Itself. 

Would  It  not  be  better  for  the  country  to 
sutler  some  temporary  Inconveniences,  rather 
than  to  bottle-feed  the  American  people  un- 
der the  guise  of  economic  security  and  sta- 
bility, as  If  they  could  not  withstand  the 
shock  of  adjustment? 

Let  those  who  doubt,  and  who  went 
through  the  postwar  period  of  World  War  I, 
think  back.  Conditions  were  not  as  bad  as 
The  professional  planners  would  have  us  be- 
lieve.     The  progress  that  followed  was  real. 

With  a  world  crying  for  reconstruction, 
with  millions  of  homes  and  their  furnishings 
to  be  manufactured,  with  millions  of  auto- 
mobiles to  be  sold  and  Increasing  millions 
of  mouths  to  be  fed.  let  us  have  enough  faith 
in  the  principle  of  free  Initiative  to  bring 
an  early  end  to  these  blighting  controls.  Let 
us  not  be  frightened  by  bogeyman  tales  of 
the  1919-20  period.  Let  us  have  faith 
that  what  made  this  country  great  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  great,  and  that  Americans 
are  not  weaklings,  unwilling  to  take  the 
risks  and  hardships  that  go  with  the  func- 
tioning and  the  free  market  of  a  free  society. 
Let  us  end  the  controls. 


Washington's  Birthday  Address  by  Hon. 
William  Langcr,  of  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

or   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday ^arch  8  {legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.   LANGER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  at  Minneaixilis.  Minn.,  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  before  the 
George  Washington  Club, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friends,  in  this  year  of  decision.  1946.  we 
need  more  than  ever  the  moral  courage  and 
the  stamina  of  the  man  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate  today— George  Washington. 

As  a  nation  and  as  individuals  we  must 
have  the  vision  to  see  what  is  right,  the  moral 
courage  to  act  accordingly,  and  the  stamina 
to  follow  through. 

George  Washington  perceived  that  winning 
the  war  of  Independence  was  not  enough. 
The  peace  must  be  won  also.  He  had  the 
moral  ccurage  to  Insist  that  a  mere  piece  of 
paper,  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  be 
thrown  where  it  belonged,  in  the  scrap  heap, 
and  a  living  organism  be  born  which,  given 
sunlight  and  proper  environment,  would 
grow  greater  with  each  passing  year.  And 
so  his  vision  and  courage  gave  us  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  De- 
spite a  strong  Inclination  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  he  had  the  stamina  to  stay  by  the 
infant  until  It  could  stand  on  Its  own  two 
feet.  George  Washington  is  truly  the  father 
of  our  country. 

At  the  Constitutional  Convention,  Inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  this  great  man,  politicians 
became  statesmen  Partisan  politics  were 
subme-.gcd  as  were  Individual  hatreds  and 
prejudices  Although  Jealous  of  States" 
rights  and  reluctant  to  relinquLsh  any  sover- 
ei'^nty  when  the  convention  first  convened, 
gradually  a  spirit  of  compromise  for  the  ccm- 
mcn  good  pervaded  the  discussions.  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  rather  than  of  the  States 
became  the  motive  force. 

Small  States  were  given  an  equal  voice  in 
the  Government  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  Stales,  which  consists 
of  two  Members  from  each  State,  whether  the 
population  is  approximately  639.000.  as  it  Is 
In  North  Dakota,  or  2.785.000.  as  it  is  in 
Mlnnescia 

The  Constitution,  born  In  blood,  was  bap- 
tized in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  common 
g(  od 

Before  the  Constitution  won  the  approval 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  however, 
one  major  defect  had  to  be  remedied.  The 
rights  of  the  people  had  to  be  guaranteed. 
Having  gained  their  freedom  at  great  sacri- 
fice, our  forefathers  did  not  regard  It  lightly. 
They  prized  their  personal  liberty.  And  so 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
known,  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  became  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  Constitution  Is  the  servant, 
not  the  master,  of  the  people. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  the  United  States 
has  reneged  on  iU  heritage  of  freedom  fo.-  all. 
In  accepting  the  United  Nations  Charter,  we 
literally  crucified  freedom  in  the  world. 
How  can  we  so  piously  applaud  an  organiza- 
tion that  condemns  half  the  world  to  remain 
In  bondage?  That  condones  Great  Britain's 
imperial  policies?  That  Ignores  the  riots  of 
the  common  people  who  ask  only  a  voice  In 
their  own  government?  That  Is  a  mere  im- 
potent spectator  to  the  Big  Powers"  private 
maneuvers? 

When  I  first  read  the  proposals  for  a  world 
government  outlined  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  I 
detected  many  weaknesses  The  absence  of 
the  spirit  of  George  Washington  was  too 
apparent.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  forgotten. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  lived  again. 

I  voted  against  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals and  advocated  a  counterplan  of  re- 
gional, self-sufficient  governments  of  com- 
paratlve  size. 

I  had  no  occasion  to  change  my  mind  when 
I   read  Charter  of   the  United   Nations  Or- 
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ganlsatlon  formulated  at  Saa  Francisco.  It 
Is  a  government  ruled  by  five  men  on  the 
l>asis  of  power  and  power  alone. 

An  even  cursory  study  of  the  Charter  re- 
veals this  fact.  There  is  a  General  Assembly 
made  up  of  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  a  Security  Council,  dominated  by 
the  Big  Flye  Powers,  as  they  are  so  often 
called.  t 

Now  bere~is  the  Interesting  point:  The 
General  Assembly  has  no  authority  to  Ini- 
tiate any  measures.  It  can  merely  coiislder. 
discuss.  Initiate  studies,  receive  reports,  and 
make  recommendations  at)out  any  matter 
In  which  the  Security  Council  is  interested. 

The  Security  Council,  the  ruling  body,  con- 
sists of  11  men.  Five  of  these  men  are  per- 
manent members.  In  other  words,  Russia, 
England,  the  United  States.  France,  and 
China,  the  five  big  powers,  will  always  be 
represented  on  the  Security  Council,  which 
has  the  only  authority  to  act.  By  what  de- 
vine  right  are  they  given  this  power  over 
the  entire  face  of  the  earth?  They  are  not 
elected  by  the  people.  They  are  merely  ap- 
pointed, as  Edward  Stettiuius  was  appointed 
by  the  President.  They  are  not  accountable 
to  the  people.  They  are  Itings  on  throne. 
There  Is  danger  In  placing  so  much  pov  er 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  are.  after  all, 
only  human.  Our  forefathers,  realizing  this 
fact,  set  up  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. But  the  UNO  Security  Council  has  no 
check.    It  is  certainly  not  balanced 

Of  the  six  nonpermanent  members,  two  are 
from  countries  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  Abdel  Badawl  Pasha  trom  Egypt 
and  Norman  J.  Ma*:ln  from  Australia  An- 
other member  is  Zygmunt  Modzelweski.  of 
Poland,  a  country  dominated  by  its  powerful 
ne>:t-door  neighbor.  Russia.  The  other  three 
memljers  are  from  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Your  very  able  and  distinguished  Senator. 
Hon.  Kfnrik  Shipstead.  and  I  were  the  only 
two  to  vote  *no"'  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Neither  Senator  Shtpstead  nor  I  would 
deny  that  we  assumed  certain  responsibilities 
In  Asia  End  Europe  the  day  our  soldiers  set 
footjon  foreign  soil.  But  we  do  deny  that  the 
Charter  accepts  those  responsibilities  in  a 
spirit  of  Justice. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  of  a  man 
w'.ioni  I  believe  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  hon- 
orable men  on  the  fioor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  my  very  good  friend  Henkdc  Ship- 
stud: 

•  In  liberating  Europe  we  have  devastated 
Europe.  By  annihilating  the  German  state 
we  have  created  a  vacuum  in  Europe.  The 
peoples  of  Europe  must  be  helped  to  recov- 
ery and  the  vacuum  will  be  filled  either  by 
our  democratic  concepU  or  by  totalitarian 
ones.     •      •      • 

"The  question  at  issue  Is  whether  this 
Charter  is  real  or  phony;  whether  It  Is  in 
truth  an  Instrument  to  secure  International 
peace  and  Justice,  or  a  cynical  Imposture 
bred  by  hypocrisy  out  of  power  politics. 

•Having  fought  and  won  this  war.  we  owe 
It  to  those  who  have  died  to  make  sure  that 
they  shall  not  have  fought  for  no  purpose. 
Nor  should  we  either  by  acclamation  or  by 
default  allow  the  peace  settlement  to  be 
dictated  either  by  vengeans  or  the  greed  of 
the  victors,  thus  once  again  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  new  world  conflagration." 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  isn't  that  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing?  It  Is  apparent  that 
Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  power,  of  guns,  of  tanks,  of  the 
atom  bomb,  are  going  to  have  the  deciding 
voice  in  all  action  taken. 

It  might  be  wise  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
to  apply  such  a  charter  If — and  here  is 
the  most  important  If  in  the  history  of  the 
world— if  these  three  countries  acted  In  the 
Interests  of  the  many  Instead  of  the  few 
If  they  were  willing  to  settle  around  the 
conference  table  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good,  U 


they   were   really    dedicated    to   liberty    and 
Justice  for  all. 

But  what  do  we  find?  The  UNO  refu.se8 
to  intervene  in  Indonesia.  Iran's  protest 
against  Russia  shelved  by  Security  Council. 
Anti-British  riots  In  Egypt  and  India  quelled 
with  gunfire.  Russia  negotiates  with  Iran. 
(You  can  Imagine  ^at  bargaining  power 
weak  Iran  will  have  when  she's  up  against 
the  bold,  brazen  Russian  bear)  Poland 
butchered  as  a  present  to  Stalin.  Is  there 
liberty  in  all  this?     Is  there  Justice? 

I  say  that  the  LTJO  is  not  a  democracy. 
It  is  an  oligarchy.  Five  men  can  regulate 
the  armament  of  every  nation  end  establisii 
and  maintain  their  own  military  and  naval 
staff.  Small  nations  and  minority  groups 
are  mere  pawns  in  the  hands  of  five  men. 
And  these  five  men  are  dominated  by  two. 
Ernest  Bevin  of  Great  Britain  and  Andrei 
Vishinsky  of  Russia.  Edwaid  Stettinius.  our 
representative,  is  a  school  boy  who  was 
pushed  ahead  too  many  grades.  He's  lost 
and  befuddled.  There  is  no  agreement  in 
our  foreign  policy. 

Our  freedom  has  been  bought  too  dearly 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  whims  of  five  men 
who  are  in  no  way  accountable  o  the  peo- 
ple for  their  actions. 

Consider  what  the  situation  would  be  if 
the  United  States  were  governed  like  the 
UNO.  The  House  of  Representatives  would 
be  a  mere  debating  society,  made  up  of  men 
appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  States. 
The  Senate  would  represent  only  11  cf  the 
48  States,  and  tlicse  11  men  would  lie  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  also.  Five  of  the 
largest  States  would  always  be  represented 
in  the  Senate  and  they  would  control  Its 
action  In  their  own  Interests.  There  would 
be  no  executive  responsible  to  the  peonle. 
There  would  be  no  government  responsible 
to  the  people.     Is  this  democracy? 

The  words  I  spoke  when  I  voted  "no  "  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization  on  July  28, 
1945.  I  repeat  today: 

"Mr.  President,  during  my  service  In  the 
Senate  In  behalf  of  the  common  people.  I 
have  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  vote  of  any 
honest  Senator  upon  this  floor.  Elach  one 
took  the  same  oath  that  I  took,  namely,  to 
defend  and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"Practically  all  Memt>ers  of  this  body  have 
Indicated  that  they  will  vote  for  the  Char- 
ter. Under  my  oath.  Mr.  President,  and  un- 
der my  conscience,  I  cannot  so  vote.  If  I 
did  I  would  feel  that  I  was  betraying  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  died  in 
this  war  for  the  United  States,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  have  sacrificed  their 
loved  ones  and  their  treasure.  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
last  dollar  In  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  the  last  dollar  that  we  could  borrow  if. 
by  spending  that  money,  we  could  eliminate 
war.  which  we  all  abhor  and  hate.  I  would 
unhesiUtlngly  vote  for  the  Charter  if  I  felt 
that  it  offered  even  the  tiniest  hope  of  a 
permanent  peace.  But.  In  spite  of  that. 
Mr.  President,  I  feel  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  the  adoption  of  the  Charter — and. 
make  sure,  we  are  going  to  Implement  It — 
will  mean  perpetuating  war.  I  feel  that  It 
will  meAn  the  enslavement  of  millions  of 
people  from  Poland  to  India,  from  Korea  to 
Java,  as  well  as  people  in  many  other  places 
on  this  earth. 

"Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Charter  will  be  one  step  more  toward 
compulsory  and  military  conscription,  and 
all  that  which  goes  with  war. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Charter  is  not  at  all 
similar  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  was  adopted  by  the  Original 
Colonies.  I  may  say  at  this  point  that  I 
agree  with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  |Mr.  Bauxasl  said 
earlier  in  the  day,  when  be  stated: 
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but  contains  not  a  word  of  ez- 
of  why  Iowa  farmers  have  been  kept 

on  It  11  months. 

that  time  Iowa  farmers,  those  who 

St   and    loyal    enough    to   cooperate 

have  lost  thousands  upon  thou- 

dollara  by  selling  at  2  cents  below 

Maybe  It  amounted  to  only  ten. 

a  hundred  dollars  to  the  Indlvld- 

but  altogether  it  would  have  been 

le  sum. 

t.    the   OPA   has   gouged    the    very 

were  its  best  friends.    Those  who 

black  market  have  not  been  hurt. 

someone  in  OPA  has  slipped.     It 

been    an   oversight.      If   so.   OPA 

well  to  admit  it  frankly     But  the 

question    Immediately    arises: 

OPA  do  to  a  bu.slnesaman  or  a 

o  made  such  a  mistake? 

had  a  disagreeable  but  necessary 

during  the  war.  and  even  yet. 

enough  to  criticize,  but  not  so  easy 

to  prove  that  he  could  have  done 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  Is 

this  mistake      It  may  be  the  only 

o.  for  the  law  provides  no  petty- 

r'ers  to  sock  OPA  officials  between 

their  mistakes, 
if  the  Iowa  farmers  and  the  gen- 
look  with  mercy  on  OPA.  it  may 
in  return  that  the  gestapo  agents 
11   not    be  permitted  to  make   for 
records  of  prosecution.s  by  hound - 
who  cannot  keep  up  with  all  the 
regulations  under  which  they  are 
o  operate. 

Iowa  now  seems  to  be  In  a  glass 
may  be  well  to  exercise  conslder- 
throwtng  rocks  around 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

H0N.  E.  P.  CARVILLE 

or  NrvADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Fridau. 


Tie 


Mr.  CARVILLE.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent  to  have  printed  in 

Appendix     an     editorial     entitled 

Qampaign    by    Jewelry    Manu- 

from    the    Mineral    County 

4nce-News.  publi.<;hed  at  Haw- 

and  edited  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mc- 


unarumoi^ 
the 

"Smear 
facturers 
Indcjjend 
thorne 
Closkcy. 
There 
was  ordered 
as  follows : 
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March.  8  ^  legislature  day  of 
sday.  March  5).  1946 


ing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 


rCN    BT    JIWELRT    MANUTACTt'ItiaiS 

supply  and  demand  is  at  work 
the  mine  operators  of  the  West 
to  prevent  a  raid  by  eastern 
urers  on  the  United  States 
secure  silver  valued  at  %\:29  an 
lal  price  of  71  cents  an  ounce, 
what    of   a   mystery   to   western 
the  smear  campaign  car- 
nst  William  Jennings  Bryan  in 
monetize  silver  on  the  basis  of 
with    gold,   states   the   Denver 
in  an  editorial  which  contin- 
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the  white  metal.  The  entire  Nation  believes 
In  fair  play  and  with  the  facts  now  under 
the  limelight  of  publicity  down  In  Waahing- 
ton.  the  western  silver  producers  may  after 
all  these  years  get  justice. 

Western  mining  men  should  bombard 
United  States  Senators  from  eastern  and 
western  States  with  requests  that  they  pre- 
vent the  Jewelers  from  successrully  raiding 
the  Trea-'ury  and  getting  |1  29  per  ounce  sil- 
ver for  71  cents  an  ounce.  Subscribers  and 
readers  of  the  Mining  Record  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  Jewelers'  raid  should  write  their 
Senators  at  Washington  protesting  against 
this  plan  to  break  the  price  of  the  white 
metal. 

Senators  who  have  believed  in  silver  as  a 
needed  money  metal  have  been  subjected, 
in  the  past,  to  smear  campaigns  financed  and 
paid  for  by  the  big  eastern  Jewelers"  organiz.i- 
tlons.  National  publications  which  many 
thought  could  not  be  bribed,  printed  scurri- 
liou.s  attack.s  on  Senators  presenting  a  solid 
front  In  their  work  for  the  white  metal.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  no  doubt  been  expended 
in  this  effort  to  break  the  price  of  metal,  but 
now  the  demand  exceeds  the  supply  and  if 
the  Senate  acts  justly  and  wiselv.  it  will  pre- 
vent the  proposed  raid  on  the  silver  in  the 
Treasury  and  make  the  Jewelers  pay  the 
Treasury  price  fcr  the  metal  Just  as  they 
must  pay  the  Treasury  price  for  gold. 


Price  Controls 


powei  ful  Jewelry  manufacturing  group 

cbntinue  to  get  cheap  silver  and 

at  the  plan  of  Preiidentlal  nom- 

would    end    their    mcket.      The 

Ifcation  that  smeared  Bryan  and 

r  diculed  silver  as  money  is  now 

I'nlted  States  Senate  asking  for 

consiperatlon  and  a  bargain  price  for 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARUND 

or   AtlZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridau.  March  8  *leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  McPARLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  have  printe:. 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  'Let  U.s  End  the  Con- 
trols." publi.'^hed  in  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star  of  February  28.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

LET    C8    END    THE    CONTEOLS 

When  the  post-war  "•planners"  in  Wash- 
ington announce  that  they  are  seeking  by 
the  present  system  of  controls  to  prevent 
another  191»-20  boom  and  collapse,  they 
imply  that  our  country  went  through  a 
desperate  period  after  the  ei.d  of  that  post- 
war boom  With  ominous  words  they  speak 
about  the  unemployment  and  the  fall  of 
prices,  in  a  lone  that  would  lead  many  to 
believe  that  the  Nation  barely  survived. 

Since  there  are  many  milUons  of  people 
stUl  ahve  In  the  United  States  who  can 
speak  from  the  actual  experience  of  living 
through  that  perior)  perh.ips  their  testi- 
mony Is  worth  sr  ..^,  Certainly  the 
black  and  di.smal  =  .  ...  a  pictured  by  the 
•planners"  did  not  develop.  Not  only  did 
the  Nation  survive,  but  a  period  of  great 
prosj>erlty  followed  the  collapse  of  1920.  a 
period  in  which  the  workers  made  enormous 
pains  In  thnr  well-bcinR.  And  it  was  all 
done  without   •planners." 

Alter  Wuild  War  I  there  was  •  boom  and 
a  skyrocketing  in  prices  of  everything. 
Sugar  went  to  25  cents  a  pound;  coffee  to 
60  centa;  butter  to  75  cents;  eggs  to  tl  » 
down.  Clothing  went  up,  with  shoes  at  »15 
a  pair;  ordinary  men's  sui's  at  $60;  shirts 
at  M  and  so  on.  Rents  went  through  the 
ceiling,  and  there  was  similar  scurrying  about 
for  houses.  The  stock  market  boomed. 
Wages  followed  prices  and  went  to  levels 
much  ahead  of  prewar  rates.    And  there  were 


strikes,  perhaps  as  many  as  there  are  today, 
but  not  Involving  an  many  workers. 

In  1920  the  thing  blew  up.  The  stock  mar- 
ket crashed.  General  Motors  was  in  dUS- 
cultle*.  Great  numbers  of  businesses  failed 
Unemployment  became  acute  with  a  total 
of  something  like  4.0O0.0O0  unemployed. 
Tliere  was  a  definite  amount  of  distress,  but 
nobody  starved. 

The  liquidation  ran  its  course  during  the 
next  year.  Prices  fell,  tut  slowly  and  surely 
productivity  revived  and  then  t>egan  an  era 
which  was  called  profitless  prosperity 
Buslnes.>i  hummed,  but  profits  were  small. 
until  the  big  speculative  period  beglnnlnR 
in  1927  got   under  way. 

The  contrast  between  that  rectyd  and  what 
Is  being  done  today  Is  a  valuable  one.  The 
postwar  period  did  one  thing  which  is  not 
being  done  now  It  unleashed  productivity 
by  giving  free  play  to  American  initiative 
Instead  of  being  curbed,  hamstrung,  and 
punished  the  way  they  are  tixlay.  produceis 
were  given  a  green  light  Tlie  market  w.is 
a  free  one.  The  high  prices  functioned  as 
an  automatic  rationing  plan.  As  production 
increa.vd  prices  began  to  fall. 

There  w;i.s  a  similar  housing  shortage,  and 
it  was  not  cured  with  a  year  or  two.  As  la'e 
at  1924  and  19'25  there  was  still  an  acute 
housing  shortage  in  Tucson.  Very  few 
houses  were  for  rent,  and  prices  were  high. 

What  did  follow  from  1919  onward  was 
an  economy  of  abundance  made  possible 
largely    by    the  mlty    for    initiative. 

What  we  are  se<  ,.iy  is  an  economy  of 

scarcity  unw'ttlngly  promoted  by  the  Go\- 
eriiment  contrds.  which  In  existing  circum- 
stances, are  fostering  a  growing  bKick  market. 
Rewards  go  to  those  willing  to  cheat:  penal- 
ties to  those  who  are  honest  and  cooperative 
Th        ■  •  :nent  is  much  worso 

'^*»'-  .  >il  free  price  adjust- 

ment. It  not  only  discourages  and  paraljr/es 
the  productivity  that  comes  with  free  Initia- 
tive; It  sets  a  moral  standard  that  will  in  time 
destroy  civilisation   Itself. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  country  to 
suffer  some  temporary  inconveniences,  rather 
than  to  bottle-feed  the  American  people  un- 
der the  guise  of  economic  security  and  sta- 
bility, as  If  they  could  not  withstand  the 
shock  of  adjustment? 

Let    those    who    doubt,    and    who    went 
through  the  postwar  period  of  World  War  I. 
think  back.     Conditions  were  not  as  bad  as 
the  professional  planners  would  have  us  be- 
lieve.     The  progress  that  followed  was  real. 
With   a   world   crying   for   reconstruction, 
with  millions  of  homes  and  their  furnishings 
to  be  manufactured,  with  millions  of  auto- 
mobiles to  be  sold  and  Increasing  millions 
of  mouths  to  be  fed.  let  us  have  enough  faith 
in  the  principle  of  free  Initiative  to  bring 
an  early  end  to  these  blighting  controls.     Let 
us  not  be  frightened  by  bogeyman  tales  of 
the     1919  20    period.      Let    us    have    faith 
that  what  made  this  country  great  will  con- 
tinue to  make  it  great,  and  that  Americans 
are    not    weaklings,    unwilling    to    take    the 
risks  and  hardships  that  go  with  the  func- 
tioning and  the  free  market  of  a  free  society 
Let  us  end  the  controls. 


Washin?ton*$  Birthday  Addrcn  by  Hon. 
William  Langer,  of  North  Dakota 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

OF    NORTH    D.\KOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.   LANGER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coment  to  have  printed  m 
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the  Appendix  of  the  Reccrd  an  address 
I  delivered  at  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  before  the 
George  Washington  Club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Friends.  In  this  year  of  decision.  1946.  we 
need  more  than  ever  the  moral  courage  and 
the  stamina  of  the  man  whose  birthday  we 
relebra'e  today— George  WEshington. 

As  a  nation  and  as  individuals  we  must 
have  the  vision  to  see  what  is  right,  the  moral 
courage  to  act  accordingly,  and  the  stamina 
to  follow  through. 

George  Washington  perceived  that  winning 
the  war  of  Independence  was  not  enough. 
The  peace  must  be  won  also.  He  had  the 
moral  ccurr.ge  to  Insist  that  a  mere  piece  of 
paper,  the  Articles  of  Ccnledcration.  be 
thrown  where  It  belonged.  In  the  scrap  heap, 
and  a  living  organism  be  born  which,  given 
sunlight  and  proper  environment,  would 
grow  greater  with  each  passing  year.  And 
so  his  vision  and  courage  gave  us  the  founda- 
tion of  the  American  way  of  life,  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  De- 
spite a  strong  Inclination  to  retire  from  pub- 
lic life,  he  had  the  stamina  to  stay  by  the 
infant  until  It  could  stand  on  lie  own  two 
feet.  George  Washlrgton  is  truly  the  father 
of  our  country. 

At  the  Constitutional  Ccnvenllon.  Inspired 
"oy  the  spirit  of  this  great  man,  politicians 
became  statesmen.  Partisan  politics  were 
svibmeiged  as  were  Individual  hatreds  and 
prejudices  Although  Jealous  of  States" 
rights  and  reluctant  to  rellnqui-sh  any  sover- 
eignty when  the  convention  first  convened, 
gradually  a  spirit  of  compromise  for  the  ccm- 
mcn  good  pervaded  the  discussions.  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  rather  than  of  the  States 
became  the  motive  force. 

Small  States  were  given  an  equal  voice  In 
the  Government  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which  consists 
of  two  Members  from  each  State,  whether  the 
population  Is  approximately  639.000,  as  it  is 
In  North  Dakota,  or  2.785.000.  as  it  Is  in 
Minnesota 

The  Constitution,  born  In  blood,  was  bap- 
tized In  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  common 
gcod. 

Before  the  Constitution  won  the  approval 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  however, 
one  major  defect  had  to  be  remedied.  The 
rights  of  the  people  had  to  be  guaranteed. 
Having  gained  their  freedom  at  great  sacri- 
fice, our  forefathers  did  not  regard  It  lightly. 
They  prized  their  personal  liberty  And  so 
the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
known  as  the  Bill  of  Rights,  became  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  Constitution  Is  the  servant, 
not  the  master,  of  the  people. 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  the  United  States 
has  reneged  on  its  heritage  of  freedom  fo.-  all. 
In  accepting  the  United  Nations  Charter,  we 
literally  crucified  freedom  in  the  world. 
How  can  we  so  piously  applaud  an  organiza- 
tion that  condemns  half  the  world  to  remain 
In  bondage?  That  condones  Great  Britain's 
imperial  policies?  That  Ignores  the  riots  of 
the  common  people  who  ask  only  a  voice  In 
their  own  government?  That  is  a  mere  Im- 
potent spectator  to  the  Big  Powers'  private 
maneuvers? 

When  I  first  read  the  proposals  for  a  world 
government  outlined  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  I 
detected  many  weaknesses.  The  absence  of 
the  spirit  of  George  Washington  was  too 
apparent.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  forgotten. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation  lived  again. 

I  voted  against  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  pro- 
posals and  advocated  a  counterplan  of  re- 
gional, self-sufficient  governments  of  com- 
parative size. 

I  had  no  occasion  to  change  my  mind  when 
I   read  Charter  of   the  United   Nations  Or- 
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ganization  formulated  at  Sau  Francisco.  It 
is  a  government  ruled  by  five  men  on  the 
basis  of  power  and  power  alone. 

An  even  cursory  study  of  the  Charter  re- 
veals this  fact.  There  Is  a  General  Assembly 
made  up  of  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  a  Secxirlty  Council,  dominated  by 
the  Big  Five  Powers,  as  they  are  so  often 
called. 

Now  here  is  the  interesting  point:  The 
General  Assembly  has  no  authority  to  ini- 
tiate any  measures.  It  can  merely  consider, 
discuss.  Initiate  studies,  receive  reports,  and 
make  recommendations  about  any  matter 
In  which  the  Security  Council  Is  interested. 
The  Security  Council,  the  ruling  body,  con- 
sists of  11  men.  Five  of  these  men  are  per- 
manent members.  In  other  words.  Russia. 
England,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
China,  the  five  big  powers,  will  alwa\'s  be 
represented  on  the  Security  Council,  which 
has  the  only  authority  to  act.  By  what  de- 
vire  right  are  they  given  this  power  over 
the  entire  face  of  the  earth?  They  are  not 
elected  by  the  people.  They  are  merely  ap- 
pointed, as  Edward  Stettinius  was  appointed 
by  the  President.  They  are  not  accountable 
to  the  people.  They  are  kings  on  throne. 
Tliere  is  danger  in  placing  so  much  pover 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  who  are.  after  all, 
only  human.  Our  forefathers,  realizing  this 
fact,  set  up  a  government  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. But  the  UNO  Security  Council  has  no 
check.    It  is  certainly  not  balanced 

Of  the  six  nonpermanent  members,  two  are 
from  countries  In  the  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  Abdel  Badawl  Pa'^ha  from  Egypt 
and  Norman  J.  Mai^in  from  Australia  An- 
other member  is  Z.,gmunt  Modzelweskl,  of 
Poland,  a  country  dominated  by  its  powerful 
ncj:t-door  neighbor.  Russia.  The  other  three 
members  are  from  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  the 
Netherlands. 

Your  very  able  and  distinguished  Senator. 
Hon.  Hfnrik  Shipstead.  and  I  were  the  only 
two  to  vote  "no"  to  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. Neither  Senator  Shipstead  nor  I  would 
deny  that  we  assumed  certain  responsibilities 
In  Asia  end  Europe  the  day  our  soldiers  set 
footjon  foreign  soil.  But  we  do  deny  that  the 
Charter  accepts  those  responsibilities  in  a 
spirit  of  Justice. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  words  of  a  man 
whom  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  hon- 
orable men  on  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  my  very  good  friend  Henrdc  Ship- 
stead: 

'In  liberating  Europe  we  have  devastated 
Europe.  By  annihilating  the  German  state 
we  have  created  a  vacuum  In  Europe.  The 
peoples  of  Europe  must  be  helped  to  recov- 
ery and  the  vacuum  will  be  filled  either  by 
our  democratic  concepts  or  by  totalitarian 
ones.     •     •     • 

"The  question  at  Issue  is  whether  this 
Charter  is  real  or  phony;  whether  it  is  in 
truth  an  instrument  to  secure  international 
peace  and  Justice,  or  a  cynical  imposture 
bred  by  hypocrisy  out  of  power  ix>litics. 

"Having  fought  and  won  this  war.  we  owe 
It  to  those  who  have  died  to  make  sure  that 
they  shall  not  have  fought  for  no  purpose. 
Nor  should  we  either  by  acclamation  or  by 
default  allow  the  peace  settlement  to  be 
dictated  either  by  vengeans  or  the  greed  of 
the  victors,  thus  once  again  sowing  the  seeds 
of  a  new  world  conflagration." 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  isn  t  that  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing?  It  is  apparent  that 
Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States,  by 
virtue  of  power,  of  guns,  of  tanks,  of  the 
atom  bomb,  are  going  to  have  the  deciding 
voice  in  all  action  taken. 

It  might  be  wise  In  the  Interest  of  peace 
to  apply  such  a  charter  if — and  here  Is 
the  most  important  If  In  the  history  of  the 
world — If  these  three  countries  acted  in  the 
Interests  of  the  mar.y  instead  of  the  few 
if  they  were  willing  lo  settle  around  the 
conference  table  In  a  spirit  of  compromise 
and  self-sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  II 


they   were    really    dedicated    to   liberty   and 
Justice  for  all. 

But  what  do  we  find?  The  UNO  refu.se8 
to  Intervene  In  Indonesia.  Iran's  protest 
against  Russia  shelved  by  Security  Council. 
Anti-British  riots  in  Egypt  and  India  quelled 
with  gunfire.  Russia  negotiates  with  Iran. 
(You  can  imagine  iitiat  bargaining  power 
weak  Iran  will  have  when  she's  up  against 
the  bold,  brazen  Russian  bear  )  Poland 
butchered  as  a  present  to  Stalin.  Is  there 
liljerty  in   all  this?     Is  there  JutUce? 

I  say  that  the  UNO  is  not  a  democracy. 
It  Is  an  oligarchy.  Five  men  can  regulate 
the  armament  of  every  nation  and  establish 
and  maintain  their  own  military,  and  naval 
staff.  Small  nations  and  minority  groups 
are  mere  pawns  in  the  hands  of  five  men. 
And  these  five  men  are  dominated  by  two, 
Ernest  Bevin  of  Great  Britain  and  Andrei 
Vishinsky  of  Russia.  Edward  Stettinius,  our 
representative,  is  a  school  boy  who  was 
pushed  ahead  too  many  grades.  He's  lost 
and  befuddled.  There  is  no  agreement  in 
our  foreign  policy. 

Our  freedom  has  been  bought  tod  dearly 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  whims  of  five  men 
v.ho  are  in  no  way  accountable  o  th^  peo- 
ple for  tiieir  actions. 

Consider  what  the  situation  would  be  if 
the  United  States  were  governed  like  the 
UNO.  The  House  of  Representatives  would 
be  a  mere  debating  socleiy,  made  up  of  men 
appointed  by  the  governors  of  the  States. 
The  Senate  would  represent  only  11  of  the 
48  States,  and  those  11  men  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governors  also.  Five  of  the 
largest  States  would  always  be  represented 
in  the  Senate  and  they  would  control  its 
action  in  their  own  interests.  There  would 
be  no  executive  responsible  to  the  peoole. 
There  would  be  no  governmeht  responsible 
to  the  people.     Is  this  democracy? 

The  words  I  spoke  when  I  voted  "no"  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization  on  July  28, 
1945.  I  repeat  today: 

"Mr.  President,  during  my  service  in  the 
Smate  in  behalf  of  the  common  people,  I 
have  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  vote  of  any 
honeet  Senator  upon  this  floor.  Each  one 
took  the  same  oath  that  I  took,  namely,  to 
defend  and  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"Practically  all  Members  of  this  body  have 
indicated  that  they  will  vote  for  the  Char- 
ter. Under  my  oath,  Mr.  President,  and  un- 
der my  conscience,  I  cannot  so  vote.  If  I 
did  I  would  feel  that  I  was  t>etraying  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  died  in 
this  war  for  the  United  States,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  have  sacrificed  their 
loved  ones  and  their  treasure.  I  would  be 
willing  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  of  the 
last  dollar  In  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  the  last  dollar  that  we  could  borrow  If, 
by  spending  that  money,  we  could  eliminate 
war,  which  we  all  abhor  and  hate.  I  would 
unhesitatingly  vote  for  the  Charter  If  I  felt 
that  it  offered  even  the  tiniest  hope  of  a 
permanent  peace.  But.  in  spite  of  that, 
Mr.  President.  I  feel  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  that  the  adoption  of  the  Charter — and. 
make  sure,  we  are  going  to  Implement  it — 
will  mean  perpetuating  war.  I  feel  that  It 
will  mean  the  enslavement  of  millions  of 
people  from  Poland  to  India,  from  Korea  to 
Java,  as  well  as  people  in  many  other  places 
on  this  earth. 

"Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Charter  will  be  one  step  more  toward 
compulsory  and  military  conscription,  and 
all  that  which  goes  with  war. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  Charter  is  not  at  all 
similar  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  which  was  adopted  by  the  Original 
Colonies.  I  may  say  at  this  point  that  I 
agree  with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  |Mr.  B&idcesJ  said 
earlier  In  the  day,  when  be  stated: 
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Important  of  all.  the  American  Con- 
went  to  great  length  to  guarantee 
equality  to  States  entering  Into  the 
Neither  Ben  PrankUn  nor  the  other 
of    the    constitutional    convention 
ve  tolerated  a  Constitution  by  which 
hree  or  five  of  the  States  were  given 
I  ower  over  all  oi  the  rest." 
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so  pledged  myself,  and  having  been 
to    my    senatorship    upon    such    a 
nd  not  having  I  een  el»>cted  to  create 
izatlon   to  which  we  would  give  a 
either   express   or    implied,    that    It 
ve   authority   to  send   our   Ixjys  all 
earth.  I  canno*^  support  the  Charter. 
^   it    is  fraught  with  danger  to   the 
1   people,  and  to  American   Instltu- 
further   believe   that    when   a   can- 
offlce   pledges   himself   by  specific 
these  promises  shouH  be  honored, 
of  the  political  consequences  which 
to  the  candidate  who  made  them. 
Mr.    President,    I    reiterate 
ought  not  to  vote  on  this  Charter 
of  our  11.000  000  fighting  men 
They  are  now  away,  and  we  do 
what  their  attitude  will  be  upon 
•n.  after  Laving  been  to  the  four 
the  earth  and  after  having  fought 
e    seven    seas.      We    sit    here.    Mr. 
In  our  fine  offices  and  upon  this 
floor,  blissfully  Ignorant  of  what 
000.000    veterans   may    be    thinking, 
they  constitute   the   backbone   of 
people    of   America.     Certainly 
10  reason  for  such  a  hurry  to  pass 
that  some  steps  could  not  have 
to  have  referred   the  matter  to 
of  the  country.  Including  the  men 
n  in  the  armed  forces,  before  the 
was  taken  upon  it. 
ir  representative  here  in  the  Sen- 
not,  I  will  not.  God   helping  me. 
a   measure  which   I   believe   to   be 
under  out  Constitution,  a  measure 
my  opinion,  betrays  the  very  peo- 
nt  us  to  the  Senate  as  their  repre- 


me  to  have  to  repeat  these  words. 

th  all  my  heart  I  had  been  wrong 

I'NO  would  have  functioned  in  the 

Justice  and  jjeace.  But  such  is 
case.     My   worst    fears   have   been 
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in     Poland,     in    Yugoslavia.    In 

Bulgaria,   In   Rumania,   In   Iran. 

ren  In  Iraq.     In  Poland  this  has 

the  virtual  annihilation  of  the 

elements,   and   Poland    kneela 

the  shadow  of  the  Kremlin. 


Thus  England  supports  princes  and  wealthy 
landlords  In  India  which  Is  held  In  a  state 
of  'arrested  development"  In  order  to  fur- 
nish markets  and  raw  materials  for  British 
Industry.  This  means  that  English  colonies 
literally  feed,  clothe,  and  house  the  English 
people  In  Great  Britain,  and  the  people  of 
India  subsist  on  less  than  3  cents  a  day.  In 
India  England  has  always  played  off  the 
Hindus  against  the  Moslems,  preventing  uni- 
fied action  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  The 
recent  three-man  commission  sent  to  India 
to  discuss  self-government  does  not  In  Itself 
give  much  cause  for  elation.  Such  commis- 
sions have  In  the  past  been  but  sops  to  quiet 
too  active  resistance. 

The  crux  of  the  matter,  as  I  see  It.  Is  that 
when  large  powers  deal  with  smaller  and 
weaker  powers  their  desire  is  only  to  exploit, 
not  to  develop.  The  UNO  merely  legalizes 
this  explolution. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  name  call- 
ing In  recent  sessions  of  the  Secxirlty  Coun- 
cil but  almost  immediately  any  vital  problem 
has  been  shelved  The  conflict  of  Interest 
between  England  and  Russia  Is  so  funda- 
mental and  selfish  motives  so  apparent  that 
no  agreements  of  Importance  were  reached. 
If  kicking  and  screaming  Is  a  sign  of 
health,  the  UNO  Infant  will  live  a  long  life. 
But  I'm  afraid  the  strong  lungs  are  housed 
In  a  weak  body.  The  UNO  Is  doomed  to  die. 
deprived  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

The  recent  action  of  the  UNO  In  regard  to 
Iran  Is  a  case  in  point.  Iran  asked  for  re- 
dress against  Russia  whose  troops  are  sta- 
tioned In  northern  Iran.  Russia  retaliated 
with  charges  that  Great  Britain's  troops  in 
Greece  and  Indonesia  are  a  threat  to  peace. 
Ernest  Bevin  shouted  "liar"  at  Andrei  Vlshin- 
sky.  Russia  threatened  the  veto  on  a  pro- 
posed vindication  of  British  policy.  The 
problems  were  left  to  be  solved  by  power 
politics. 

The  provision  that  any  so-called  big  power 
can  veto  action  taken  by  the  other  big  powers 
makes  a  farce  of  the  entire  proceedings  of 
the  Security  Council  whenever  a  charge  Is 
brought  against  one  of  the  powers  who  can 
Invoke  the  veto  power:  It  Is  indefensible  in 
principle  and  means  that  power  politics  Is 
the  order  of  the  day.  And  yet  might  Is  not 
right.    How  can  we  allow  it  to  be  so? 

All  over  the  world  the  common  man  Is 
awakening.  Stirred  by  the  Japanese  prom- 
ise of  pseudoindependence.  by  the  Allied 
promise  Implicit  In  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 
the  "four  freedoms."  millions  of  men  and 
women  are  stlrnuij  within  the  limits  of  the 
chains  that  bind  them. 

You  see  it  In  the  riots  In  E^ypt.  in  India. 
In  Indonesia.  In  Palestine.  Our  moral  duty 
Is  obvious.  A  country  founded  by  refugees 
seeking  a  haven  where  all  races  can  live 
In  freedom  from  oppression  must  not  re- 
pudiate the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Constitution,  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  the 
"four  freedoms." 

It   Is  time  we  remembered   the  words  of 
George  Washington  who  warned  us  against 
siding  with  one  nation  against  another.    He 
would    have    insisted    that   as   a    nation    we 
have  the  moral  courage  to  stand  for  what  is 
right,  to  Insist  on  a  world  government  that 
makes  all  people  equal.     He  would  warn  us 
of  foreign  Influence  that  Is  not  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  common  people.     There  are 
his    words   spoken    in   his   famous    Farewell 
Address  after  two  terms  as  President  of  the 
United   States   of   America.     His   whole   life 
had  been  a  fight  to  free  tljls  country  from 
the   rust   of   foreign   Influence   which   could 
undermine  the  whole  system  of  government 
at  home.     Of  course  he  was  speaking  at  a 
time  when  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean  was 
a  more  formidable  barrier  than  it  Is  today. 
But  his  words  never  needed  more  considera- 
tion than  they  do  now.    I  am  quoting  George 
Washington: 


"Against  the  Insidious  wiles  of  foreign  In- 
fluence. I  conjure  you  to  believe  me.  fellow- 
cltlzens.  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  Influence  Is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  gov- 
ernments. 

"The  Nation  which  Indulges  toward  an- 
other an  habitual  hatred  or  habitual  fondness 
is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to 
Its  animosity  or  to  Ua  affection,  either  of 
which  is  sufficient  to  lead  It  astray  from  Its 
duty  and  its  Interest." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  George  Washing- 
ton's words  should  be  heeded.  The  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  continue  to  place 
Itself  In  subservience  to  a  third  rate  power 
like  England  with  an  "habitual  fondness'" 
that  has  no  ba5ls  In  fact.  We  are  a  strong 
nation  and  should  lead,  not  follow. 

When  sea  power  was  synonymous  with 
world  power.  England  could  tie  colonies 
throughout  the  world  to  her  apron  strings. 
This  condition  wont  continue  long  In  an 
air  age  of  the  atomic  bomb.  England  will 
soon  lose  her  slave  labor  and  have  to  forage 
for  herself.  What  the  United  States  needs 
Is  a  new  Declaration  of  Independence.  As 
George  Washington  said; 

"Sympathy  for  yotir  favorite  nation,  facili- 
tating the  Illusion  of  an  Imaginary  common 
Interest  In  cases  where  no  real  common  in- 
terest exisu.  and  infusing  into  one  the 
enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
Into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars 
of  the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducement 
or  Justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions 
to  the  favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied 
to  others,  which  Is  apt  doubly  to  Injure  the 
nation  making  the  concessions,  by  unneces- 
sarily parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been 
retained,  and  by  exciting  Jealousy.  Ill  will,  and 
a  disposition  to  retaliate.  In  the  parties  from 
whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld." 

Which  only  goes  to  prove  a  point  I  have 
ben  insisting  on  since  the  question  of  the 
$4.400.0CO.OOO  loan  to  England  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate.  Why  should  we  favor  England 
with  a  loan  that  Is  In  reality  a  gift?  We  are 
In  debt  to  a  frightening  amount  today  be- 
cause of  lend-lease  as  well  as  our  own  ex- 
penditures and  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the 
god  of  war.  Do  you  know  that  In  order  to 
pay  this  so-called  lean,  the  normal  Income 
tax  of  1939  has  to  be  tripled? 

If  we  have  so  much  money,  let's  make  the 
loan  to  the  poor  American  farmer  who  Is 
trying  to  bring  his  business  up  to  date  again. 
Let  the  farmer  and  the  small  home  owner 
have  a  loan  at  1 -percent  Interest  and  give 
him  45  years  to  pay.  At  least  we  will  get  our 
money  back  and  the  entire  country  will  bene- 
fit by  the  use  of  It. 

We  cannot  support  with  »4.40O.000,0OO  a 
third-rate  nation  that  aspires  to  rule  the 
world.  We  must  become  more  realistic  in  our 
foreign  policy  and  step  deluding  ourselves 
th:>.t  by  adhering  to  the  UNO  we  have  Ipso 
facto  p.-evented  a  third  World  War.  Such  a 
hope  Is  a  long  way  from  the  truth. 

Ti'.e  UNO  Is  not  spreading  the  gospel  of 
freedom  and  liberty  that  Is  our  heritage  and 
our  strength.  The  UNO  Is  merely  a  club  In 
the  hands  of  five  Caesars  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  and  improve  the  political  strength 
of  the  big  powers.  The  UNO  does  not 
diminish  the  enmity  of  Russia  and  England 
but  merely  legalizes  It.  placing  us  square  in 
the  middle.  Force  is  the  frightening  dictator 
and  the  UNO  merely  the  armor  behind  which 
the  dictator  parades. 

Is  that  why  we  made  the  Declaration  of 
Independence?  Is  that  why  George  Wash- 
ington said  at  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
"Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and 
honest  can  repair.  The  event  is  in  the  hands 
of  God."  Is  that  why  your  sons  and  husbands 
and  sweethearts  and  fathers  fought  and  died 
In  the  last  two  World  Wars? 
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George  Washington's  tired,  ragged,  hungry 
forces  were  the  David  that  beat  Goliath  in 
the  War  of  Independence.  We  need  more 
Davids  today,  armed  with  bows  of  Justice  and 
arrows  of  truth  There  is  yet  time  but  night 
draws  near.  The  world  has  been  bathed  In 
the  blood  of  your  sons,  but  Is  not  yet  washed 
elean.  We  must,  we  will,  dedicate  ourselves 
to  that  task. 
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The  St.  LawreDce  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.«:ent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
statement  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, considering  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way legislation,  by  Reginald  P.  Long, 
supervisor  of  Grand  Island.  Erie  County. 
N.  Y.  I  also  ask  to  have  primed  a  copy 
of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Board 
Oi  Supervisors  of  Erie  County.  N.  Y., 
bearing  on  the  same  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sUte- 
ment  and  resolutions  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  appear  before  your  honorable  body  today 
as  the  official  representative  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Erie  County.  N.  Y.  Embraced 
within  our  county  are  the  cities  of  Buffalo, 
Lackawanna,  and  Tonawanda,  and  25  well- 
populated  towns.  We  represent.  In  truth,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  Niagara  frontier  and.  as 
such,  have  the  deepest  and  most  vital  Inter- 
est In  the  project  before  you  today— the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

I    represent    on    that    board    the   town   of 
Grand  Island,  which  Is,  as  its  name  implies, 
an  island  which  splits  the  Niagara  River  In 
half  and  which  lies  midway  between  the  Ca- 
nadian and  American  shores.     From  a  geo- 
graphical standpoint,  let  me  say  parentheti- 
cally that  we  are  in  a  good  position  to  appre- 
ciate   the   claims   of   both   Canada   and   our 
country  in  this  matter.     However,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  town,  and  as  a  member  ol 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County,  1 
convey  here  to  you  today  our  vigorous  and 
wholehearted  opposition  to  this  project.    We 
believe  the  St.  Lawrence  proposal  to  be  eco- 
nomically unsound.     Our  belief  In  that  re- 
gard has  been  substantiated  by  a  survey  maae 
by   the   highly   competent   and   emirely    im- 
partial  Brookings  Institution.     The   results 
would  not  Justify  the  enormous  cost      The 
seaway  phase  of  this  project  calls  for  a  27- 
foot  channel  for  a  distance  of   1.350  miles 
from   Lake  Superior  to  Montreal,   with   the 
widening    and    deepening    of    the    St.    Law- 
rence for  a  distance  of  183  miles.    Despite  the 
prewar   estimate   of   Government   engineers 
that    It    would    cost.    Including    the    power 
plant,  slightly  less  than  $600,000,000.  compe- 
tent Impartial  private  engineers  state  that 
the  cost  would  not  be  less  than  $1 .000.000.000. 
When  we  realize  that  the  Panama.  Suez, 
Welland  and  other  canals  have  all  cost  from 
two  to  three  times  the  original  estimate,  we 
may  safely  assume  that  the  figures  of  the 
private  engineers  are  conservative.     All  this 
money  would  be  expended  on  a  transporta- 
tion outlet  that  for  5  months  of  each  and 
every    year    would    be    useless,    because    of 
weather  and  lee  conditions.  And  as  a  con- 


sequence, the  privately  owned  railroads  now 
operating  so  efflcienily  and  which  carried 
nobly  their  burden  during  the  late  war,  would 
have  to  be  maintained  In  operating  condition 
for  the  entire  year  In  order  to  function  dur- 
ing the  5-month  period  that  the  Govern- 
ment-owned  canal  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers 
was  not  In  operation.  That  obligation  the 
railroads  could  hot  financially  meet,  and 
men  of  vision  can  see  the  Government  some 
day  subsidizing  the  railroads  to  provide  for 
the  transportation  of  necessary  merchandise 
and  that,  I  need  not  mention  here,  is  finan- 
cially and  economically  unsound. 

You    have   heard    many   times    the    deva- 
stating effect  the  competition  of  this  project 
would  have  on  the  Niagara  frontier  and  the 
State  of  New  York.     Logical  arguments  sup- 
port  the   contention   that  Buffalo   and    the 
Niagara  frontier  could   tear  down  Its  enor- 
mous grain  elevators  and  close  Its  harbor,  the 
Nation's   greatest   inland    marine   center.    If 
this  project  was  carried  to  completion.    How- 
ever, looking  at  the  picture  from  a  national 
standpoint,  we  ask  ourselves  Is  this  seaway 
In    the   best    Interests  of  the   United  States 
as  a  whole.     We  ask  ourselves  would  Amer- 
ican   shipping    benefit,    and    the    answer    Is 
definitely  "No."     Most  vessels  of  the  Amer- 
ican  merchant   marine   are  too   big   for   the 
proposed  waterway.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
very  small  portion  of  our  merchant  marine 
could   utilize  it.     It  would   be  used  mainly 
by  small  tramp  steamers  under  foreign  flags 
and   these   tramp   steamers   operate  on    low 
wages.     They  have  lower  standards  of  food 
and    poor    accommodations    for    the    crew. 
Such    shipping    would    be    Indeed    ruinous 
competition   to  our   own   Great   Lakes   fleet 
and  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Merchant  Marine 
Institute    back    up    that    statement    to    the 
hilt. 

We  ask  ourselves  would  a  waterway  create 
lasting  Jobs  and  again  the  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding "No."  Except  for  the  initial  con- 
struction the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  would 
destroy  Jobs  rather  than  create  them.  In- 
coming tramp  ships  carrying  coal  and  ore 
mined  at  low  foreign  wages  and  carried  at 
ballast  rates  by  underpaid  crews  would  take 
Jobs  from  American  miners  and  railroaders 
and  attack  Industry  in  general.  We  could 
go  on  indefinitely  pointing  out  the  danger  to 
America  as  a  whole,  but  you've  heard  these 
arguments  and  I  am  sure  can  recognize  the 
truth  In  them. 

The  power  project  connected  with  the  St. 
Lawrense  seaway  is  Just  as  economically  un- 
sound and  as  wasteful  an  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money  as  the  seaway  Itself,  from  the 
national  standpoint,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
State  of  New  York  and  the  Niagaga  Frontier, 
which  I  represent.  TTie  only  portion  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  for  that  matter  the 
United  States,  which  could  be  economically 
served  by  this  power  development,  would 
have  very  little  demand  for  the  power,  for 
the  area  comprising  the  northern  portion  of 
New  York  U  not  an  Industrial  area  and  I 
understand  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  chan- 
nel the  power  a  sufficient  distance  to  strike 
our  Industrial  area,  where  the  demand  might 
be  heavy.  I  am  not  here  to  defend  privace 
Industry  as  such,  or  public  utilities  .  s  such, 
but  we  do  feel  that  the  American  people  are 
entitled  to  value  for  money  spent,  and  we 
are  of  the  firm  belief  that  the  power  project 
Itself  would  be  a  white  elephant  from  the 
standpoint  of  this  country,  and  at  best  could 
only  be  of  use  to  the  people  of  Canada. 

We  are,  therefore,  gentlemen,  vigorously 
opposed  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project 
In  its  entirety  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Erie  County.  N.  Y.,  has  gone  on  record  in 
this  opposition.  I  am  filing,  herewith,  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  this  resolution.  We  respect- 
fully urge  you  gentlemen  to  protect  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  the  United  States  and 
to  protect  those  industries  of  the  State  of 


New  York  and  the  Niagara  frontier  which 
create  and  foster  that  high  standard  of  li-- 
ing  and  which,  during  the  war  Just  ended 
acquitted  themselves  so  nobly  in  producing 
the  weapons  of  victory  and  to  protect  those 
Industries  which,  if  given  the  opportunity, 
will  forge  again  the  instruments  of  peace! 
We  ask  you  to  protect  not  only  the  Niagara 
frontier  and  the  State  of  New  York,  but^he 
Nation  Itself  by  preventing  this  unscrupu- 
lous raid  en  cur  national  treasury  which  has 
as  its  motive  the  creation  of  a  seaway  which 
in  our  opinion,  will  bring  no  good,  but  will 
be  the  most  harmful  blow  ever  struck  as.-iinst 
American  Industry  and  the  American  peonle 
as  a  whole. 

State  of  Nrw  York. 
Board  of  Supeevisors  of  Erie  Countt. 

BtTTT-U-o.  N.  Y..  February  25. 1946 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern : 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Erie  County,  held  In 
the  county  hall,  in  the  city  of  Buflalo.  on  the 
17th  day  of  April  A.  D.  1945.  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  of  which  the  following  Is  a  true 
copy: 

"Whereas  on  various  occasions  and  over  a 
period  of  years  this  board  has  gone  on  record 
In  opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seawav 
and  '" 

"Whereas  said  proposed  seaway  presents  a 
present  threat  to  the  economy  of  New  York 
State  and  especially  to  the  Niagara  frontier 
as  great  as  at  any  time  since  its  inception- 
and 

"Whereas  no  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  show  that  whatever  benefits  might  accrue 
to  the  Nation  they  would  In  no  way  Justify 
the  expenditure  of  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time 
when  the  credit  of  the  Nation  has  been 
strained  to  the  limit  in  prosecution  of  the 
war;  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  have  contributed  mlUions  of  dollars  to 
provide  water  transportation  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  port  of  New  York;  and 

"Whereas  New  York  SUte,  becaufe  of  Its 
great  percentage  of  national  wealth,  would 
be  required  to  contribute  a  great  part  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  proposed  seaway  and  at  the 
same  time  create  a  transportation  system  In o 
direct  competition  with  Its  own  system;  and 
"Whereas  the  diversion  of  transportation 
to  cheap  foreign  shipping  and  the  opening  of 
our  inland  markets  to  alien  tramp  steamers 
would  be  detrimental  to  American  labor,  the 
American  farmer,  and  American  industry 
and  so  lower  the  whole  standard  of  American 
living:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  board  renew  Its  op- 
position to  the  St.  Lawrence  seawry.  that  it 
petition  our  representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  oppose  any  and  all 
legislation  proposing  such  a  project;  and  be 
it  ftu-ther 

"Resolved.  That  this  board  Join  with  and 
urge  all  organizations,  public,  semipubllc, 
and  private,  in  the  Niagara  frontier  to  create 
a  united  force  to  the  end  that  all  opposition 
possible  may  be  brought  against  this  un- 
sound and  undesirable  project." 
Attest: 

Jean  C.  Martin. 
Clerk  o/  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

of  Eric  County. 

State  of  New  York. 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  EniE  Countt. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  February  19.  1946.. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  hereby  certify  that  at  a  session  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Brie  County,  held  in 
the  county  hall.  In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  on  the 
29th  day  of  January  A.  D.  1946.  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true 
copy: 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  the  chairman  of  the 
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1  HE  CASE  or  THE   MILIXXS 

le  first  rules  of  sound  Journalism 

and  editorial  comment,  should 

legregated.    Nevertheless,  every  so 

story  bobs  up  which,  without 

effort  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
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^ory  is  the  half-column  account 

ihe  Wall  Street  Journal  this  week 

Canaan    by    Staff   Correspondent 

Self    on    what    happened    to    the 

brothers    of    that    little    community. 

on    Stamford.    Conn.      The 

Self  e.Tplains.  are  three  brothers. 

Irought  up  on  a  farm,  knew  all 

ng  (and  put  all  their  savings  into 

had  reckoned  without  local  338 

national  Brotherhood  of  Team- 

,  Stablemen,  and  Helpers,  A. 


end."    writes    Mr.    Self,    "was 

most  trying  in  the  lives  of  the 

union    had    called   out    their 
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decided     they     had     had 

quit      And  the  Millers  followed 
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but  they  could  add  and  sub- 
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sary expenses  of  doing  business.  It  did  not 
take  much  figuring  to  see  that  with  the 
pay  roll  Jumped  to  between  $600  and  $700, 
themselves  barred  from  working,  and  with 
other  expenses  continuing  as  usual  the  Mil- 
ler brothers,  as  they  wrote  to  Frederick  Con- 
rad, union  president,  in  signing  the  proposed 
contract  would  simply  be  "signing  a  petition 
of  bankruptcy  in  advance." 

The  union  had  a  solution  for  this  prob- 
lem. Why.  they  suggested,  didnt  the 
brothers  sell  out  to  a  larger  concern,  which 
would  be  better  able  to  meet  the  union's 
wage  demands.  To  this  the  Millers,  who  had 
built  up  a  quality  business,  with  butterfat 
content  of  the  product  well  above  the  legal 
minimum,  answered  with  a  flat  refusal.  "We 
don't  propose  to  ask  our  customers.'*  they 
declared,  "to  go  blindly  to  another,  merely 
because  we  have  turned  over  our  route  book5 
and  h.-ive  written  glowing  praises  of  our 
successor— obviously  put  Into  our  mouths." 

The  battle  between  the  powerful  team- 
sters' union  and  this  little  Connecticut  en- 
terprise was  short,  and  the  defeat  was  a 
crushing  one.  But  It  was  more  than  a  de- 
feat for  the  Millers;  it  was  one  more  defeat 
for  the  thing  that  over  the  years  has  l)een 
this  country's  greatest  source  of  strength — 
the  right  of  an  American  citizen  to  go  Into 
business  for  himself  w:th  a  fair  chance  of 
making  a  success  ot  It  If  he  works  hard  and 
produces  for  himself  with  a  fair  chance  of 
making  a  success  of  It  if  he  works  hard  and 
produces  something  that  the  community 
wants  and  needs  Tha:  Is  the  essence,  not 
only  of  free  enterprise,  but  of  the  only  kind 
of  equality  that  l.^  consistent  with  the  digniey 
of  man — equality  of  opportunity.  There  are 
many  threats  to  that  system  today,  but  none 
is  greater  than  that  presented  by  organized 
labor  grown  to  manhood  with  respect  to 
power,  but  with  no  corresponding  Increase 
m  responsibility.  As  Congress  prepares  to 
write  a  new  labor  law.  one  could  wish  that 
every  Member  had  the  case  of  the  Millers  be- 
fore him.  Because  the  case  of  the  Millers 
U  neither  more  nor  less  than  today's  labor 
problem  m  America  presented  In  simple 
microcosm. 


Coatinue  Price  Control — Prevent 
Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Mtssoinu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
the  permission  granted  me.  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remark.s  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  Chester  Bowles.  Di- 
rector of  the  OfHce  of  Economic  Stabil- 
ization at  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Nationaf  Farmers  Union.  Topeka,  Kans. 
March  5.     It  follows: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tonight  with  my 
friends  In  the  Farmers  Union.  There  is  no 
group  in  America  among  our  farmers,  our 
workers,  or  our  biisinessmen,  who  had  a  more 
enviable  record  of  public  service  during  the 
war  period.  There  is  no  group  In  America 
which  has  more  enlightened  leadership 
There  Is  no  group  in  America  which  has 
more  to  contribute  in  our  struggle  to  achieve 
a  future  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  plenty. 

To  say  that  we  have  been  going  through  a 
crUia  during  the  last  few  months  u  some- 
thing of  an  understatement.  There  has 
been  widespread  dissension  among  lis.    There 


has  been  bitterness  and  disillusionment. 
We  have  found  ourselves  pulling  in  different 
directions  with  every  group  blnmtng  every- 
one else  for  the  difficulties  which  inevitably 
confront  us  as  we  reconvert  from  war  to 
peace. 

If  we  stop  to  think  about  It,  I  believe  we 
will  agree  that  this  situation  was  scarcely  un- 
expected. For  more  than  4  years  we  had  been 
concentrating  all  our  efforts  on  an  all-out 
war  In  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  problems  \j 
of  our  economic  reconversion  from  war  to 
peace  has  been  clear  to  everyone.  The  prob- 
lem of  reconverting  our  thinking,  our  loyal- 
ties, and  cur  prejudices,  although  Just  as 
difficult,  has  been  far  less  appreciated.  It 
has  not  been  easy  overnight  to  adjust  our- 
selves to  the  ways  of  peace.  It  will  take  time 
for  all  of  us  to  realize  fully  that  only  by 
pulling  together  and  working  together  can 
we  achieve  the  kind  of  future  which  all  of 
us  seek. 

Today  those  among  us  who  are  Inclined  to 
be  pessimlijtlc  will  find  plenty  to  worry  about. 
There  is  the  problem  of  our  relationships 
to  Russia,  a  relationship  which  for  the  good 
of  all  the  world  must  be  worked  out  on  a 
reasonable  and  friendly  basis.  There  is  the 
problem  of  Industrial  .strife  and  the  tendency 
of  many  of  our  people  to  pit  group  against 
group  for  thel-  own  selfish  Interests.  There 
Is  the  grave  danger  of  Infiatlon,  a  danger 
which  U  greater  today  than  at  any  period 
since  Pearl  Harbor. 

But  the  outlook  is  not  all  gray.  There 
is  also  a  great  deal  to  give  lis  confidence  in 
our  future.  During  the  war  we  have  learned 
for  the  first  time  the  real  potentialities  of 
American  production  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
factories.  Labor  and  management  have 
learned  what  the  farmers  always  knew— that 
only  through  unlimited  production  can  great 
wealth  be  achieved.  We  have  learned  that  no 
group  among  us  can  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  other. 

Finally,  during  the  war  period.  I  believe 
we  have  cut  loose,  once  and  for  all,  from  the 
narrow  isolationism  of  the  past.  Although 
we  still  have  our  American  nationalists  our 
Gerald  Smiths,  our  Imperialists,  the  country 
as  a  whole  has  come  to  recognize  that  unless 
the  world  is  at  peace  with  Increasing  pros- 
perity everywhere,  there  can  be  neither  peace 
nor  sustained  prosperity  here  at  home 

,.  .^^  r^'*  ""**  *^*  greatest  hurdles  that 
lie  today  between  cur  people  and  this  longed- 
for  future  of  prosperity  and  plenty?  By  far 
the  greatest  single  danger  is.  I  believe  the 
danger  of  Inflation. 

There  Is  no  group  in  America  which  under- 
stands the  consequences  of  Inflation  better 
than  our  fanners.  It  was  cur  farmers  who 
suffered  most  m  the  boom  and  collapse  fol- 
lowing  World  War  I  And  no  group  was 
harder  hit  than  our  farmers  when  the  Wall 
Street  stock-market  crash  set  off  the  de- 
pression of  the  early  thirties. 

What  is  the  record  on  price  control  In 
this  war  period  In  comparison  to  the  war  of 
25  years  ago?  What  about  production  prof- 
its, and  Income.  Can  Inflation  really  be  con- 
trolled? 

During  the  First  World  War  we  had  only 
moderate  controls  over  prices  and  rents.  As 
a  result  while  production  increased  only 
slightly— on  our  farms  the  increase  was  only 
5  percent— prices  and  rents  skjTocketed  and 
eventually  we  were  faced  with  a  terrific 
collapse. 

During  this  war  prices  and  rentj  have 
been  held  more  nearly  in  line,  particularly 
during  the  last  3  years.  During  the  war 
years,  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  less  than 
one-third  as  much  as  during  the  World 
War  I  Inflation  that  reached  its  peak  In 
1920.  Since  spring  of  1943.  the  Increase  has 
been  held  to  less  than  4  percent.  And  today 
industrial  prices  stand  only  about  4  percent 
above   where   they   were   In   May   1943     To 


those  lobbyists  who  say  that  full  production 
under  price  control  is  impossible,  let  me  em- 
phasize that  it  was  in  this  same  period  that 
the  records  of  production  In  our  factories 
and  on  our  farms  have  reached  their  great- 
t.'t  heights. 

We  have  produced  more  in  the  price-con- 
trol years  than  ever  before  In  our  history 
More  than  that,  each  group  has  enjoyed 
greater  prosperity.  Our  weekly  earnings  of 
factory  workers  have  Increased  86.2  percent 
Blhce  1939.  Business  profits  before  taxes 
were  nearly  5  Umes  as  large  in  1945  as  before 
the  v.-ar.  and  bankruptcies  fell  to  the  all  time 
low  of  810— fewer  than  in  any  single  month 
of  the  booming  twenties.  Our  farmers  as  a 
whole  are  also  better  off  than  in  any  period 
in  our  history.  The  actual  increase  since 
1939  in  net  operating  income  per  farm  is 
slightly  over  300  percent. 

This,  however,  is  a  dangerously  misleading 
figure  because  it  fails  to  take  account  of  the 
shockingly  low  Incomes  which  our  farmers 
had  in  the  prewar  years.  An  increase  In  in- 
come from  $400  to  $1,200  looks  impressive 
to  the  statistician.  But  you  and  your  family 
ar^  only  too  well  aware  that  $1,200  is  still  a 
long  way  from  actual  riches. 

Since  VJ-day  various  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  the  handling  of  the  economic  stabil- 
Isatiou  program.  In  the  first  place  we 
moved  far  too  rapidly  in  removing  controls 
over  Industrial  production.  It  was  proper 
of  course,  to  scrap  the  great  majority  of  these 
controls  following  the  end  of  the  war  with 
Japan.  But  clearly  more  of  them  should 
have  been  maintained  to  a.ssist  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  increase  our  supply  of  clothing  and 
building  materials  and  other  essential  orcd- 
ucts.  "^ 

We  were  expecting  also  a  considerable  drop 
In  City  employment  Some  exoerts  estimated 
that  there  would  be  at  least  5.000.000  workers 
walking  the  streeu  In  search  of  Jobs  by 
January  l.  As  a  result  of  a  drop  In  indus- 
trial wages,  the  experts  expected  a  sharp  de- 
cline in  farm  income. 

Instead,  employment  has  held  up.  Recon- 
version, although  delayed  by  labor -manage- 
ment difficulties.  Is  well  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  take-home  pay  of  our  factory  worker 
while  less  today  than  on  VJ-day  In  spite  of 
many  increases  in  the  hourly  rates,  has 
dropped  far  less  than  was  expected. 

As  a  result  our  national  purchasing  power 
has  been  mainUlned  at  a  high  level,  and 
because  the  supply  of  goods  is  necessarily 
far  below  our  actual  needs,  the  pressure 
for  higher  prices  and  rents  has  been  almost 
overpowering. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  new  economic  stabiliza- 
tion program  covering  wages  as  well  as  prices 
and  rents  was  developed  to  meet  the  new 
situation  that  confronted  us  I  was  asked  to 
leave  my  post  at  OPA  to  direct  this  over-all 
program  and  to  see  that  Inflation  is  kept 
under  tight  control. 

Clearly  the  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 
The  next  90  days  will  determine  our  success 
or  failure.  Between  now  and  the  first  of 
June,  one  of  the  most  fateful  decisions  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  our  Nation  will  be 
reached  In  that  brief  period  the  forces  of 
greed  will  finally  overcome  us  and  Inflation 
will  be  a  rapidly  growing  fact,  or  the  strength 
of  the  people  will  be  reasserted  and  the 
stabilization  program  will  be  strengthened 
and  maintained. 

Ti.e  crisis  is  an  immediate  one  because  it 
is  between  now  and  June  that  Congress  must 
choose  between  a  continuation  of  the  prlce- 
and  rent-control  legislation  beyond  June  30 
until  June  30.  1947.  or  a  disastrous  Inflation. 
Congress  has  the  choice  of  eliminating  this 
act  completely  and  letting  prices  and  rents 
go  sky  high,  or  modifying  and  weakening 
the  act  so  that  it  Is  useless  as  a  means  of 
protecting  you  against  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures; or  frankly  and  firmly  granting  us  the 
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necessary  power.s  to  continue  to  hold  the  line 
as  we  have  held  it  since  May  1943. 

Between  low  and  June,  Congress  must  also 
determine  whether  we  are  to  continue  to  use 
subsidies  to  maintain  food  prices  at  roughly 
their  present  levels,  or  whether  these  sub- 
sidies are  to  be  eliminated  with  a  resulting 
sharp  and  dangerous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
for  tens  of  millions  of  our  people. 

Between  now  and  June.  Congress  must  de- 
cide whether  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, the  Office  of  Civilian  Production,  and 
the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  are  to  receive 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  their  enormous 
responsibilities,  or  whether  reduced  appro- 
priations are  to  be  used  as  a  cellar-door 
method  to  sabotage  our  efforts  to  fight  off 
inflation. 

Finally  in  the  immediate  future  Congress 
must  decide  whether  we  shall  move  vigor- 
ously ahead  to  build  the  homes  which  mil- 
lions of  veterans  are  looking  forward  to  at 
reasonable  prices,  or  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  fumble  with  the  housing  crisis;  in 
the  name  of  reaction  and  narrow  selfish 
interests. 

The  next  few  weeks  represent  the  Guadal- 
canal, the  Okinawa,  and  the  Stalingrad  In 
cur  flight  to  maintain  a  stabilized  economy. 
To  lose  this  fight  will  mean  disaster.  To 
win  it  will  pave  the  way  to  a  future  of  sus- 
tained prosperity  for  all  of  us." 

Day  after  day,  the  battle  lines  are  being 
drawn  with  Increasing  sharpness.  On  the 
one  side  we  have  all  the  millions  of  inarticu- 
late little  people  who  have  made  our  country 
great  in  the  past  and  on  whom  its  future  de- 
pends. On  their  side  are  many  leaders 
among  our  farmers,  among  our  factory  work- 
ers, and  among  our  businessmen. 

Opposed  to  them  are  some  of  the  most 
irresponsible,  reckless,  greedy  organizations 
in  America.  Let  there  be  no  question  about 
whom  I  am  talking.  I  am  talking  about  the 
lobbyijits  of  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers. I  am  talking  about  the  heads 
of  the  National  RetaU  Dry  Goods  Association, 
with  all  the  phony  propaganda  with  which 
they  seek  to  cash  in  on  the  apparel  shortage. 
I  am  talking  about  some  of  the  real  estat« 
lobbies,  and  your  old  friend  the  packers'  lob- 
by, and  the  textile  lobby.  I  am  talking  about 
the  dairy  lobby. 

I  am  talking  about  those  lobbyists  who 
haunt  the  Washington  hotels  and  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  the  governmental  agencies, 
endlessly  scheming  and  plotting  to  trade  the 
Intereste  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
for  the  narrow  short-range  profit  of  the 
groups  which  they  represent.  And  finally.  1 
am  talking  about  those  speculators  In  the 
commodity  markets  and  those  speculators  in 
Wall  Street  who  time  and  again  have  played 
the  American  public  fr  suckers  in  their 
promise  of  speculative  profltt  from  stocks  and 
securities,  and  who  today  are  again  irrespon- 
sibly whooping  it  up  for  inflation. 

These   people   do   not   represent    business. 
They  do  not  represent  the   majority  of  our 
manufacturers,  or  our  retailers,  or  our  land- 
lords, or  textile  operators,  or  dairymen,  or 
our  investors.     They  represent  only  them- 
selves.     But   let's   not   underestimate    their 
skill,    their  perseverance,  or  their   reserves. 
They  are  out  to  eliminate  or  wreck  the  only 
controls  which  stand  between  our  people  and 
inflation.    We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  crisis  which 
carinot  be  exaggerated.-     Between    now  and 
early  June,  we  shall  determine  whether  we 
are  to  have  stable  prices  and  stable  rents; 
whether  our  savings  and  insurance  policies 
are  to  be  protected;  whether  our  bonds  are 
to  be  worth  the  money  which  we  paid  for 
them;  or  whether  we  are  to  start  down  thfe 
primrose     path     toward     another     inflation 
which  will  surely  bring  disaster  to  our  ^on- 
omy  and  sweep  away  the  life  savings  of  tens 
of  millions  of  our  people. 


During  the  coming  months  we  shall  also 
go  a  long  way  toward  deciding  the  strength 
of  our  American  democracy,  for  if  the  lobby- 
ists and  pressure  groups  can  win  this  fight 
against  the  people,  then  our  democracy  in- 
deed will  have  sufl'ered  a  dangerous  defeat. 
A  great  deal  depends  in  the  next  few  weeks 
on  our  farmers.    Every  effort  has  been  made 
and  every  effort  will   be  made  to  embitter 
our  farmers   against  the  working   people  of 
our  cities.    Over  and  over  again  our  farmers 
will  be  told  that  industrial  workers  and  busi- 
nessmen   have    been    "getting    theirs."    and 
that  now  its  their  turn  to  get  even. 
This  is  a  demagogic  and  dangerous  appeal. 
As  you  listen  to  this  particular  siren  song 
remember  that  farm  Income  has  been  main- 
tained since  VJ-day  only  because  there  has 
been  only  a  relatively  moderate  drop — rough- 
ly 5  percent — in  the  total  income  of  our  city 
workers.     Part  of  this  has  been  due  to  the 
unexpected   continuation   of  overtime   work 
and  part  to  the  Increases  in  wagss  that  have 
already  gone  Into  effect.    As  the  normal  work- 
week becomes  the  rule.  It  will,  of  course,  take 
Increases  in  the  hourly  wages  rate  of  many 
more  of  our  factory  workers  to  make  up  for 
the  loss  in  take-home  pay  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain demand  for  farm  products  and  the  In- 
come of  our  6.000.000  farm  families. 

Most  farmers  dislike  subsidies.  NaturPlly, 
they  would  prefer  the  same  amount  of  in- 
come as  a  result  of  a  higher  price.  For  this 
reason  many  farmers  have  told  me,  "I  am 
highly  in  favcr  of  price  control.  I  want  to 
see  the  price  of  farm  machinery  held  down — 
farm  fencing— building  materials — apparel 
and  housefurnishings.  I  am  solidly  behind 
you  on  that  score.  But  I  simply  cannot  go 
along  with  you  on  subsidies." 

That  is  a  natural  viewpoint  for  farmers  to 
take.  But  it  has  one  basic  fallacy,  and  that 
is  the  fact  that  without  subsidies  on  food  the 
stabilization  of  our  economy  is  completely 
impossible.  If  subsidies  were  to  be  removed 
on  July  1  when  our  present  authorization 
runs  out  food  prices  would  promptly  move 
upward  8  percent. 

Milk  would  increase  at  retail  2  cents  a 
quart  Meat  by  from  3  to  5  cents  a  pound. 
Cheese  by  14  cents  a  pound.  Butter  by  12 
cents  Bread  by  1  cent  Most  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables  by  1  cent  a  can.  This  would 
be  a  severe  blow  to  millions  of  families  living 
in  the  cities  on  narrow  incomes.  It  would 
brine  about  widespread  demands  for  wage 
Increases  and  very  probably  the  collapse  of 
our  wage  stabilization  program  And  let's 
not  forget  that  would  not  add  a  single  penny 
to  the  Income  of  our  fanners. 

Cto  the  contrary,  as  wages  moved  higher, 
manufacturing  costs  would  again  move  up- 
ward, and  so  would  the  prices  of  things  you 
buy  in  the  store.  The  increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  products  and  services  you  buy  would 
leave  our  farmers  considerably  worse  off  than 
they  are  today.  This  would  lead  to  further 
demands  all  around  and  an  increasing  in- 
flationary spiral  which  could  have  only  one 
final  disastrous  result. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.    Whether 
we  like  it  or  not.  subsidies  and  eflective  price 
control  are  indivisible.    Without  one  we  can- 
not have  the  other.    That  is  why  I  say  that 
the  attitude  of  our  farmers  will  decide  the 
success  or  failure  of  our  efforts  to  control  in- 
flation.    If  our  farmers  will  close  their  ears 
to    the   propaganda    of   some   of   their   own 
leaders   and    to   the    voice   of   the   National 
Mantifacturers  Association  and  other  groups 
which  have  subtly  tried  to  drive  a  wedge  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  working  groups; 
If  our  farmers  will  lend  us  their  support  and 
backing  along  with  all  the  tens  of  millions  of 
people  in  our  cities,  then  there  can  be  only 
one  result  between  now  and  June,  and  that 
Is   a    resounding   people's    victory    over    the 
forces  of  inflation. 
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his  victory  over  Inflation  Is  essen- 
ire  to  achieve  the  kind  of  futiu'e 
ch  every  thinking  person  Is  hop- 
lylng.     It  Is  essential  if  we  are  to 
the    high    purchasing    power    on 
prosperity  of  all  cf  us  deper.d3. 
the  war  and  particularly  since 
farmers  have  learned  the  extent 
tljelr  own  Incomes  are  dependent  on 
;  power  of  our  city  people.    The 
ive    over-all    program    for    farm 
s  a  program  that  brings  prosperity 
people  and  keeps  all  our  mil- 
TS  employed  at  good  wages, 
lod  which   lies  ahead,  however, 
ke  additional  steps  designed  spe- 
help   the   e.OOO.COO   families   who 
farms.    We  must  continue  to  push 
ahead  with  our  program  of  rural 
on.     We  miist  move  ahead  in  the 
Insurance  so  that  the  farmers 
1  he  same  protection  that  bvtsiness- 
ndustrial   workers  have   long  en- 
,st  mishaps  beyond  their  control, 
•velop  long-range  programs  on  all 
to  give  us  stability  of  supply  and 
must  develop  a  program  for  the 
win  raise  the  Income  of  south- 
as  well  as  southern  workers,  a 
ilch  will  take  specific  notice  of  the 
cotton,  the  need  for  diversifica- 
and  Increased  farm  mech- 
We  must  move  ahead  vigorously 
grants  for  rural  schools,  roads, 
lid  health  projects. 
11  be  opposition  to  many  of  the 
.hlch  are  developed  in  the  loug- 
of  the  farmer.     But  the  farm- 
a  more  prosperous  future  is  a 
belongs  to  all  of  oior  people.    The 
iQen.  women,  and  children  on  our 
arms  represent  our  greatest   un- 
narket.     Intelllgenc   businessmen 
porkers  realize   this.     They   know 
farmers  receive  their  Just  share 
income  that  there  can  be  no 
prosperity  for  the  rest  of  us. 
—businessmen.       farmers.       and 
can  and  mtist  move  ahead  to 
greater  heights  of  achievement. 
ther  as  we  worked  together  to 
atest  of  all  wars,  we  cannot  fall, 
whole  world  Is  looking  toward 
'  Vhat  we  do  or  fail  to  do  in  pro- 
itional    food    for    Europe.    India, 
other  areas  faced  with  malnutrl- 
stiu-vation  will  mean  life  or  death 
millions  of  people  In  the  imme- 
What  we  do  or  fall  to  do  here 
oiur  fight  against   Inflation.    In 
to  develop  a  sustained  full-pro- 
-employment  economy  will  have 
for  good  or  for  evil   in  every 
globe  for  generations  to  come, 
move    ahead    under    a    vigorous 
to   greater    and    greater   heights 
on?    Will    we    move    ahead    to 
for   all    of   us.    toward    the 
of  slums,  disease,  ignorance,  and 
Or  shall  we  embark  en  an  in- 
rlde  to  disaster,  with  the  spec- 
strange  new  American  fascism 
the  bitterness  and  the  disillu- 
ich    will   surely   result?      What 
answer  be  to  this  gravest 
3ns  which  ever  faced  our  Nation 
line? 

the  answer  of  the  NAM  which 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  J  BATES 

OF  MA.SSAC  Ml'.-rTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  8.  1946 

Mr  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speak :r,  under  leave  to  exiend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Henry  Cabot 
Lcdije.  Jr..  at  the  Middlesex  Club.  Boston, 
February  12,  1945; 

We  meet  tonight  on  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln — who  led  and  Inspired  the 
forces  which  served  our  Nation  In  the  very 
moment  of  Its  destruction  and  in  so  doing 
set  a  standard  for  all  of  us  who  come  after 
him  to  follow. 

Edmund  Burke  says  that  during  the  reign 
of  the  kings  of  Spain,  whenever  they  were  In 
doubt,  their  statesmen  would  say  that  they 
should  consult  the  genius  of  Philip  II  How 
natural,  therefore.  It  Is  for  us  as  Americans, 
when  perplexed  as  we  are  today  to  consult 
the  genius  and  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
It  Is.  moreover.  Imperative  for  us  Republicans 
to  look  at  his  life,  so  rich  In  accompii'^hment. 
to  study  his  character,  so  many-sided  and  yet 
always  so  noble,  and  to  gain  inspiration  from 
his  great  soul. 

Surely  In  contemplating  the  new  dangers 
in  the  wbrld  today,  we  can  agree  that  we  need 
all  the  help  and  all  the  wisdom  and  Inspira- 
tion that  Lincoln  can  give  us.  The  answer 
to  so  many  of  our  present  problems — from 
that  of  peace  In. a  world  of  atom  bombs  to 
that  of  prosperity  in  an  era  of  Industrial  dis- 
putes— Is  found.  In  the  last  analysis.  In  the 
hearts  and  souls  of  men  who  live  their  lives 
in  the  common  life  of  every  day.  Lincoln's 
life  Inspires  us  all  In  Its  general  course.  But. 
beyond  that.  Lincoln's  life  is  today  actually 
a  practical  guide. 

\Vhat  a  life  It  was.  It  contained  what  Carl 
Shurz  called  such  a  "weird  mixture  of  quali- 
ties and  forces."  We  can  see  the  whole  span 
of  his  growth  In  some  of  the  things  he  said. 
In  his  maiden  speech  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  at  the  age  of  23,  he  closed 
with  these  wc:ds: 

"But  If  the  gocd  people  In  their  wisdom 
shall  see  fit  to  keep  me  In  the  background 
I  have  been  too  familiar  with  disappointment 
to  be  very  much  chagrined  " 

And,  after  30  years  of  public  life,  Lincoln 
wrote:  "The  mystic  chords  of  memory, 
stretching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot 
grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union,  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be.  by  the  angels  of  our  better 
nature  " 

How  steadily,  how  swiftly,  and  how  straight 
his  stream  of  life  flowed  through  those  30 
years.  In  the  word3  of  EcclesListictis:  "And 
God  brought  out  a  man  of  mercy,  a  man  loved 
of  God  and  man,  whose  memorial  Is  blessed. 
He  sanctified  him  In  his  faithfulness  and 
meekness." 

His  life  was  nobly  lived  At  Fords  Theater 
in  Washington  that  life  was  suddenly  cut 
short.  The  chronicle  of  that  day  records: 
"Within  the  narrow  compass  of  that  stage 
box  that  night  were  five  human  beings,  the 
most  illustrious  of  modern  heroes,  crowned 
with  the  most  stupendous  victory  of  modern 
times:  his  beloved  wife,  proud  and  happy; 
two  bet-othed  lovers  with  all  the  promise 
of  felicity,  that  youth,  social  position, 
and  wealth  could  give  them;  and  a  young 
actor,  handsome  as  Endymion  upon  Latmus, 
the  Idol  of  his  little  world.  The  glitter  of 
fame,  happiness,  and  ease  was  upon  the  entire 
group;  but  In  an  Instant  everything  was  to 
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Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  news  articles  ap- 
peared in  the  January  17,  1946.  Times- 
Herald: 

TO0\YS    SIECIAl:    CAV1.\«    S24    Pni    POUND 

New  York,  January  17. — One  Madison  Ave- 
nue market.  Its  meat  supplies  exhausted  by 
the  meat  workers'  strike,  v.as  displaying  this 
sign  for  the  benefit  of  its  patrons: 

"Plenty  of  pheasant.  Scotch  grouse,  and 
caviar." 

Pheasant  was  quoted  at  $2.25  a  pound  and 
caviar  at  $24  a  pound.  No  price  was  given 
on  grouse. 

After  reading  this  article  certain  situa- 
tions are  brought  to  mind.  If  imported 
foodz  such  as  caviar  can  be  sold  for  $24 
per  pound  and  imported  fowl  for  $2.25 
p?r  pound  without  cau.sing  inflation,  why 
are  domestic  fowl  subjected  to  such  low 
ceilings? 

On  October  22. 1945, 1  called  the  atten- 
tion cf  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
OPA  Revi.sed  Maximum  Price  Regula- 
tion No.  289.  which  was  an  amendment 
to  provide  imported  Swiss  cheese  a  12^4- 
cent-per-pound  ceiling  above  the  ceiling 
of  dome.«;tically  produced  Swiss  cheese. 

The  OPA  did  not  have  the  legal  author- 
ity to  place  this  ceiling  on  imported 
Swiss  12^4  cents  per  pound  above  the  do- 
mestic Swiss.  If  anyone  thinks  this 
power  has  been  delegated  to  the  OPA.  let 
them  answer  why  it  was  necessary  to 
.spend  10  daj's  on  the  reciprocal  trade 
treaties  that  gave  President  Truman  the 
power  to  reduce  duties  by  50  percent.  If 
Chester  Bowles  had  the  authority  to  re- 
move the  duty  of  5  cen^s  per  pound  alto- 
gether, why  pass  a  law  giving  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  reduce  the  duty  by 
only  2'2  cents  per  pound? 

Ni  administrntion  will  ever  talk  about 
inflation  more  than  the  present  one  and 
it  is  doubtful  If  any  administration  will 
ever  be  in  power  that  will  do  more  to  pro- 
mote inflation. 

The  following  is  an  advertisement 
which  is  one  of  several  that  have  appeared 
in  central  Wisconsin  papers  during  the 
pa.st  several  months: 

LIVI  POtJLTlT  WANTED 

Cents 
Heavy  hens 22 

Leghorn  hens '  20 

Heavy    springers 24 

Leghorn    springers IIIII  20 

Roosters . 15 

We  had  better  have  a  fact-finding  com- 
mittee to  find  out  what  the  producer  re- 
ceived per  hour  for  producing  these  15- 
cents-per-pound  roosters  and  22-cents- 
per-pound  heavy  hens. 

When  President  Truman  provided  the 
steal  interests  the  $5-per-ton  Increase  in 
the  price  of  steel  and  the  steel  worker  the 
18-plus  cents  hourly  increase  in  wages 
above  the  $1.08  average  he  was  receiving 
the  Price  Control  Act  waj  given  a  sleep- 
ing pill  from  which  it  may  never  recover. 
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be  changed  with  the  blinding  swlftneas  cf 
enchantment.  Quick  death  was  to  come  on 
the  central  flgxire  of  that  company  •  •  • 
over  all  the  rest  the  blackest  fates  hovered 
menacingly:  fates  from  which  a  mother 
might  pray  that  kindly  death  would  save 
her  children  In  their  infancy.  One  was  to 
wander  with  the  stain  of  murder  on  his  soul, 
with  the  curses  of  a  world  upon  his  name, 
with  a  price  6#t  upon  his  head.  In  frightful 
physical  pain  till  he  died  a  dogs  death  In  a 
burning  bam.  The  stricken  wife  was  to  pass 
the  rest  of  her  days  in  melancholy  and 
madness;  of  those  two  young  lovers,  one  was 
to  slay  the  other  and  then  end  his  life  a 
raving  maniac." 

So  reads  the  contemporary  chronicle.  But 
in  the  hearts  of  the  generations  which  have 
cutllvcd  that  chronicle  Lincoln  lived  on. 
Succeeding  generations  have  studied  his  life 
as  we  are  doing  tonight.  What  particularly 
imrreF.se8  us  today? 

First  on  any  list  would  be  his  human, 
loving  kindue.SE.  We  see  his  hatred  of 
cruelty  when  In  his  early  childhood  he  re- 
proved some  of  his  bojhood  acquaintances 
for  cruelty  to  a  dumb  animal.  This  same 
hatred  of  ciuelty  appears  in  his  fight  against 
slavery.  And  we  again  see  his  greatness  of 
heart  in  his  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby.  who.  in 
losing  her  five  sons  in  the  Civil  War.  had. 
as  Linooln  said,  "laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
th^  altar  of  freedom." 

He  loved  his  fellow  man.  Such  love  must 
be  the  guiding  motive  of  those  who  govern 
in  a  democracy. 

A  second  quality  was  his  honesty.  Horace 
White,  a  contemporary  of  Lincoln's  and  an 
active  Republican,  says  this: 

"The  popular  conception  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as 
one  not  seeking  public  honors,  but  not  avoid- 
ing public  duties,  is  a  postbellum  growth  ver^ 
wide  of  the  mark      He  was  entirely  human 
In  this  regard,  but  his  desire  for  political  pre- 
ferment was  hedged  about  by  a  sense  of  obll- 
gation   to   the   truth   which    nothing   could 
shake.     This  fidelity  to  truth  was  ingrained 
and  unchangeable.     In  all  the  speeches  I  ever 
beard  him  make — ajid  there  were  many — he 
never  even  Insinuated  an  untruth,  nor  did 
he  ever  fall  when  stating  his  opponent's  posi- 
tion to  state  them  fully  and  fairly.     He  often 
stated  his  opponent's  position  better  than 
his  opponent  did  or  could.     To  say  what  was 
false,  or  even  to  leave  his  hearers  under  a 
wrong    impression,    was    Impossible    to    him 
Within  th)8  high  enclosure  he  was  as  ambi- 
tious of  earthly  honors  as  any  man  of  his 
time.     Furthermore,  he  was  an  adept  at  log- 
rollliig  or  any  political  game  that  did  not  in- 
volve falsity.     I  was  secretary  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  Committee  of  Illinois  during  some 
years  when  he  was  in  active  campaign  work. 
He  was  often  present  at  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittee, although  not  a  member,  and  took  part 
In  the  committee  work.     His  judgnvent  was 
very  much  deferred  to  in  these  matters.     He 
was  one  of  the  shrewdest  politicians  in  the 
State.     Nobody  had  had  more  experience  In 
that  way.  nobody  knew  better  than  he  what 
was  passing  In  the  minds  of  the  people.    No- 
body knew  better  how  to  turn  things  to  ad- 
vantage politically  and  nobody  was  readier  to 
take  such  advantage,  provided  it  did  not  In- 
volve   dishonorable    means      He    could    not 
cheat  people  out  of  their  votes  any  more  than 
out  of  their  money." 

Such  a  principle  Is  a  charter  for  the  endur- 
ing freedom  of  a  people  truly  and  enduringly 
free.  Such  a  charter  should  be.  and  will  be. 
the  charter  of  the  Republican  Party,  not  for 
today  or  for  a  single  adventure  but  for  all 
the  times  that  are  to  come. 
Iliird  on  my  list  was  his  desire  to  unite  the 
people.  It  was  Lincoln  who  asked  the  famous 
question:  "Must  a  government  of  necessity 
be  too  strong  for  the  liberties  of  Its  people 
or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?" 
Lincoln  saw  with  his  genius  for  imderstand- 
ing  and  solution  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 
He  knew,  as  Shurz  said,  "that  in  order  to 
steer    this    Government    by    public    opinion 


successfully  through  all  tJhe  confuslona  cre- 
ated by  the  prejudices  and  doubts  and  dif- 
ferences of  sentiment  distracting  the  popu- 
lar mind  and  so  to  propitiate,  inspire,  mould, 
organize,  unite  and  guide  the  popular  will 
that  it  might  give  forth  all  the  means  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  his  great  task, 
he  would  have  to  take  into  account  all  the 
influences  strongly  affecting  the  current  of 
popular  thought  and  feeling  and  to  direct 
while  appearing  to  obey.    This  was  the  kind 
of  leadership  be  intuitively  conceived  to  be 
needed  when  a  free  people  were  to  be  led 
forv.ard  en  masse  to  overcome  a  great  com- 
mon   danger    under    circumstances    of    ap- 
palling difficulty— the  leadership  which  does 
not   dash    ahead    with    brilliant   daring,    no 
matter  who  follows,  but  which  is  intent  upon 
rallying   all    the    available   forces,    gathering 
In    the   stragglers,    closing    up    the   column, 
so   that    the  front   may   advance   well    sup- 
ported.    For  this  leadership  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  admirably  fitted— better  than  any 
other  American  statesman  of  his  day:  for  he 
understood  the  plain  people,  with  all  their 
loves  and  hates,    their  prejudices  and   their 
noble  impulses,  their  weaknesses  and  their 
strength,  as  he  understood  himself,  and  his 
sympathetic   nature  was  apt  to  draw  their 
sympathy  to  him." 

His  passion  to  unify  the  American  people 
was  expressed  in  his  ringing  and  solemn 
utterance:  "A  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand.  I  believe  this  Government 
cannot  endure  permanently  half  free  and 
half  slave.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be 
dissolved:  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall: 
but  I  do  exjject  it  will  cause  to  be  divided." 
In  our  contracted  modem  world  where  we 
live  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  other  nations 
having  different  views  of  life,  how  vital  it  is 
for  us  never  to  be  a  house  divided. 

These  then  are  three  pinnacles  of  Lincoln's 
life:  First,  his  loving  kindness  for  his  fellow 
men;  second,  his  honesty;  and.  third,  his 
passion  to  unify  the  people.  There  Is.  of 
course,  one  more.  You  may  call  it,  as  history 
has,  a  radical  trait.  Perhaps  "independent" 
would  be  a  better  word.  Others  have  de- 
scribed this  trait.  Phillips  Brooks  described 
it  in  these  words: 

"In  him  goodness  and  intelligence  com- 
bined and  made  their  best  result  of  wisdom. 
For  perfect  truth  consists  not  merely  in  the 
right  constituents  of  character,  but  In  their 
right  and  intimate  conjunction.  This  union 
of  the  mental  and  moral  into  a  life  of  ad- 
mirable simplicity  is  what  we  most  admire  In 
children:  but  In  them  It  Is  unsettled  and  un- 
practical. But  when  It  Is  preserved  into  man- 
hood, deepened  into  reliability  and  maturity 
it  is  that  glorified  childlikeness,  that  high 
and  reverent  simplicity,  which  shames  and 
baffles  the  most  accomplished  astuteness 
and  is  chosen  by  God  to  fulfill  his  purposes 
when  he  needs  a  ruler  for  his  people,  of 
faithful  and  true  heart,  such  as  he  who  was 
our  President. 

"Another  evident  quality  of  such  a  charac- 
ter as  this  will  be  Its  freshness  and  new- 
ness. If  we  may  so  speak.  Its  freshness  or 
readiness— <aU  It  what  you  will — its  ability 
to  take  up  new  duties  and  do  them  in  a  new 
way.  win  result  of  necessity  from  Its  truth 
and  clearness.  The  simple  natures  and  forces 
will  always  be  the  most  pliant  ones.  Water 
bends  and  shapes  Itself  to  any  channel.  Air 
folds  and  adapts  Itself  to  each  new  flg\ire. 
They  are  the  simplest  and  most  Infinitely 
active  things  in  nature.  So  this  nature.  In 
every  virtue  of  its  simplicity,  must  also  be 
free,  always  fitting  to  itself  each  new  need. 
It  will  always  start  from  the  most  funda- 
mental and  eternal  condition  and  work  in 
the  stralghtest.  even  although  they  be  the 
newest,  ways  to  the  prescribed  purpose.  In 
one  word,  it  must  be  broad  and  independent 
aiul  radical.  So  that  freedom  and  radlcal- 
ness  in  the  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  not  separate  qualities  but  the  necessary 
results  of  his  simplicity  and  childlikeness 
and  truth." 


This  man  "of  freedom  and  radlcalness," 
let  VIS  remember  In  conclusion,  reminded  his 
fellow  ooimtrymen  that  "this  country  with 
its  Institutions  belongs  to  the  people  who  In- 
habit U.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary 
of  the  existing  Government  they  can  exer- 
cise their  constitutional  right  of  amending 
it.  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dismember 
or  overthrow  it."  We  cannot  be  timid  and 
be  worthy  of  Lincoln. 

One  final  word  from  him,  one  word  of 
thunder  that  comes  breaking  out  from  the 
past  to  help  us  today:  "The  dogmas  of  the 
quiet  past  are  Inadequate  to  the  stormy  pres- 
ent. The  occasion  is  piled  high  with  difU- 
culty,  and  we  must  rise  with  the  occasion. 
As  our  case  Is  new.  so  we  mvBt  think  anew 
and  act  anew.  We  must  disenthrall  our- 
selves." 

If  we  but  let  our  minds  be  bold.  In  the 
spirit  of  these  words,  and  follow  the  bright 
light  of  Lincoln's  genius  we  need  have  no 
fears  about  the  fature. 
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Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  December  31.  1945. 
What's  Hardening  in  Washington.  I  find 
in  the  column  pertaining  to  inflation 
under  No.  4,  the  following: 

Prices  and  cost  of  living  will  edge  up  an- 
other 5  to  10  percent. 

Under  general  domestic  conditions.  No. 
29,  I  find: 

Farm  Income  may  fall  about  10  percent. 

I  have  noted  in  the  press  and  the  publi- 
cations of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  the  farmers  are  ex- 
pected to  receive  10  to  15  percent  less  in- 
come in  1946  than  in  1945    it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  administration  cannot 
or  does  not  find  a  formula  that  will  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the 
cotmtry.    The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  constantly   spends  more   time   on 
propaganda    and    less    on    agricultural 
problems.    The  propaganda  is  based  on 
half-truths    and   has   reached   a    point 
where  the  farmer  takes  their  utterings 
with  many,  many  grains  of  salt.    This 
country    is    forttinate    in    still    having 
some  of  the  old  civil-service  men  in  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  give  that  De- 
partment at  least  some  respectability. 
However,    they    are    gradually    being 
pushed  into  the  background,  and  their 
studies  painted  up  by  the  New  Dealers 
and  presented  by  the  politicos  who  ar« 
evidently  more  interested   in   the   vote 
crop  than  in  any  crop  any  farmer  ever 
grew  at  any  time. 

More  of  this  can  be  expected  as  we  see 
the  Tammany,  Kelly-Nash,  and  Hague 
corrupt  political  machines  take  over  the 
party  once  knouTi  as  the  Democratic 
Party.  These  machine  politicos  had 
better  quit  harboring  the  thugs  operat- 
ing under  the  benign  leadership  of  Dan 
Tobln.  The  farmers  do  not  like  to  have 
their  heads  bashed  in  wliftn  they  take 
their  produce  to  market,  and  would  like 
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a  small  slice  of  the  "four  free- 
freedom  from  fear — while  they 
their  great  work  of  feeding  the 
the  Nation  ano,  to  a  great  ex- 
«;tarving  people  of  the  world, 
the   present  set-up    where  the 
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DOYLE. 


Mr.  Speakei .  I  thank  you 

membership  of  the  House  for 

me  unanimous  consent  to  place 

i^ppendix  of  the  Congressional 

today  an  editorial  which  ap- 

the  Long  Beach  Press-Tele- 

at  my  home  city  on  December 
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appe  ars 


as  timely  now  as  it  did  when 
\M?.s  written,  in  its  statement  of 
he  factors  which  must  be  con- 
by  the  American  people  in  their 
ecifeion  upon  this  very  matter: 
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1  OAN  TO  BRrrAIN  IS  NOT  ALt 

because  It  Is  easier  to  understand 
other  terms,  the  $4,400,000,000  loan 
States  to  Britain  nearly  mo- 
he  discussion  on  both  sides  of  the 
the  economic  agreements  nego- 
:he  American  and  British  govern- 
is  unfortunate,  because  the  lean 
being  the  whole  of  the  agreement, 
turn  out  to  be  not  even  the  most 
part  of  it. 

he  loan  and  related  provisions  for 

of  the  greater  part  of  Britain's 

oWlgatlons  to  the  United  States. 

■"Its  contain  provisions  for  resto- 

development    of    International 

refnovlng  or  reducing  barriers  to  the 

of  commerce  among  nr  tlons. 

a  grees  to  modify  Its  policy  cf  trade 

maintained    before   the   war   be- 

Brltish  dominions  and  colonies, 

new    markets    to    American 

Lgrees  to  modify  Its  policy  of  pro- 

jlsh  trade  In  some  sections  of  the 

disadvantage  of  American  trade 

ation  of  International  exchange 

of  monetary  pools. 

»'lth  reciprocal  tariff  concessions 

ton  Woods  provisions  for  a  world 

an    International    exchange    sta- 

lund.   the  little  discussed  condl- 

Washington  agreement  compose 

ror  expansion  of  world  trade.  In 

nited  States  and  Britain  are  the 
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•annot     survive     without     world 
the    United    States    must    have 
for  surplus  goods  If  It  Is  to 
production  and  employment, 
there  will  not  be  jobs  for  all 
or  60.000.000   Americans  who 
work,  and  the  American  people 
sufQclent  Income  to  bear  the 
Nation's  war  debt. 
seems  to  be  forgotten  In  the  up- 
countries  over  interest  rate  and 
of  the  loan. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   C.tLlFO.nNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE- OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  deeply  impres^ed  by  the 
speech  delivered  by  President  Truman 
to  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America  on  yesterday.  In 
this  speech  the  President  goes  to  the 
very  h?art  of  the  problems  of  mankind 
and  calls  .Qn  us  all  to  brin.?  to  bear  upon 
them  those  spiritual  forces  wluch  alone 
can  bring  about  their  solution. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  therefore  inserting  this  very  fine 
address  in  the  Concressional  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ.  I  like  to  consider  this  conference 
to  which  you  have  so  kindly  invited  me.  as 
one  which  represents  no  one  particular  sect 
or  creed,  but  rather  as  one  which  represents 
the  spUit  of  religion  as  a  whole  We  are  a 
people  who  worship  God  In  different  ways. 
But  we  are  all  bound  together  in  a  slng'e 
unity,  the  unity  of  Individual  freedom  in  a 
democracy. 

We  have  Just  come  through  a  decade  in 
which  forces  of  evil  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  have  been  lined  up  in  a  bitter  fl-'ht 
to  banish  from  the  face  of  the  earth  both 
these  Ideals— religion  and  demccracy  For 
these  forces  of  evil  have  long  realired  that 
both  religion  and  democracy  are  founded  on 
one  basic  principle,  the  worth  and  dignity  of 
the  Individual  man  and  woman.  Dictator- 
ship, on  the  other  hand,  has  always  rejected 
that  principle  Dictatorship,  by  whatever 
name.  Is  founded  on  the  doctrine  that  the 
Individual  amounts  to  nothing:  that  the 
state  Is  the  only  thing  that  counts;  and 
that  men  and  women  and  children  were  put 
on  earth  solely  for  the  purpose  of  servlne 
the  state.  " 

STKCCCLE    BETWHN    DOCTRINES 

In  that  long  struggle  between  two  doc- 
trmes.  the  cause  of  decencv  and  righteous- 
ness has  been  victorious  The  right  of  every  ' 
human  being  to  live  in  dignity  and  freedom 
the  right  to  worship  his  God  in  his  own  way" 
the  right  to  fix  his  own  relationship  to  his 
fellow  men  and  to  his  Creator— these  have 
again  been  saved  for  mankind. 

The  fight  to  preserve  these  rights  was  hard- 
won.  The  victory  took  a  toll  of  human  life 
and  treasure  so  large  that  it  should  bring 
home  to  all  of  us  forever  how  precious  how 
invaluable,  is  ou.-  liberty  which  we  had  begun 
to  take  for  granted 

Now  that  we  have  preserved  our  freedom 
of  conscience  and  religion,  our  right  to  live 
by  a  decent  moral  and  spiritual  code  of  our 
own  choosing,  let  us  make  full  use  of  that 
freedom.  Let  us  make  use  of  it  to  save  a 
world  which  is  beset  by  so  many  threat*  of 
new  conflicts,  new  terror  and  destruction. 

rcmCtS  AGAIN  AT  WOKK 

In  our  relations  abroad  and  In  our  economy 
at  home,  forces  of  selfishness  and  greed  and 
intolerance  are  again  at  work.  They  create 
situations  which  call  for  hard  decisions  for 
forthrightness,  for  courage  and  determina- 
tion. But  above  everything  else  they  call  for 
one  thing,  without  which  we  are  lost  They 
call  for  a  moral  and  spiritual  awakening  in 
the  Ufe  of  the  individual  and  in  the  councils 


The  last  5  years  have  produced  many  awe- 
some discoveries  In  material  things.  But  It 
has  been  truthfully  said  that  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  the  future  will  be  in  the  realm 
of  the  spirit.  There  is  no  problem  on  this 
earth  tough  enough  to  withstand  the  flame 
of  a  genuine  renewal  of  religious  faith.  And 
some  of  the  problems  of  today  will  yield  to 
nothing  less  than  that  kind  of  revival 

If  the  world  is  long  to  surrive,  the  gigantic 
power  which  man  has  acquired  tl" rough 
atomic  energy  must  be  matched  by  spiritual 
strength  of  greater  masnitude.  AM  mankind 
now  stands  in  the  doorway  to  destruction— 
or  i:pon  the  thres-iold  of  the  greatest  age  in 
h'story.  Only  a  high  moral  cede  can  master 
this  new  power  of  the  universe,  and  develop 
it  for  the  common  good. 

REASON  FOR  RULE  OF  FORCE 

When  the  sages  and  the  scientists,  the 
philosophers  and  the  statesmen,  have  all 
exhausted  their  studies  of  atomic  energy, 
one  solution  and  only  one  solution  will  re- 
main—the substitution  of  decency  and  rea- 
son and  brotherhood  for  the  rule  of  force  In 
the  government  of  man. 

If  men  and  nations  would  but  live  by  the. 
precepts   of  the   ancient   prophets   and    the 
teachings  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  prrib- 
lems  which  now  seem  so  diS!cult  would  soon 
disappear. 

That  Is  the  great  task  for  you  teachers  of 
religious  faith.  That  is  a  supreme  opportu- 
nity for  the  church  to  continue  to  fulfill 
Its  mission  on  earth.  The  Protestant  church, 
the  Catholic  church,  and  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue, bound  together  in  the  American 
unity  of  brotherhood,  must  provide  the 
shock  forces  to  accomplish  this  moral  and 
spiritual  awakening.  No  other  agency  can 
do  It.  Unless  it  is  done,  we  are  headed  for 
the  disaster  we  would  deserve  Oh.  for  an 
Isaiah  or  a  Saint  Paul  to  reawaken  a  sick 
world  to  its  moral  responsibilities! 

The  need  for  this  moral  awakening  applies 
to  all  men  and  women  everywhere,  but  It 
applies  particularly  to  the  ycuth  of  today 
from  whom  the  leadership  of  tomorrow  will 
come.  The  aftermath  of  a  major  war  al- 
ways includes  an  Increase  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. Sometimes  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  More  often  It  is  the  result 
of  everything  that  Is  abnormal  in  war— in- 
cluding the  absence  of  fathers  and  mothers 
m  the  armed  forces  cr  In  business  or  war 
Industries. 

TO    WOMEN    or    AMERICA 

We  shall  always  be  grateful  to  the  women 
of  America,  who  have  performed  such  an 
outstanding  service  to  our  country  during 
■  the  war  In  some  cases,  however,  this  patri- 
otic  devotion  to  the  national  Interest  has 
resulted  In  unavoidable  neglect  of  children 
Smaller  children  were  taken  care  of  through 
the  help  of  the  Government  In  child-care 
centers.  But  this  could  not  be  done  m  the 
case  of  older  children  We  are  now  paying 
the  social  penalty  for  falling  to  provide  ade- 
quate supervision  and  guidance  for  many  of 
cur  chlld.-en  during  their  formative  years 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  need  Is  now  press- 
ing  and  unyle'dlng.  The  younger  generation 
of  today  yearns  for  moral  uplift.  To  the 
parents  of  the  Natlon-and  to  you  of  the 
churches  of  God-has  come  the  responsibility 
Of  helping  them  on  to  the  right  path. 

And  one  of  the  ways  we  can  all  help  not 
only  the  youth  of  the  Nation  but  all  men  and 
women  is  by  the  provision  of  decent  homes 
To  make  up  for  the  lag  in  home  building  dur- 
ing the  years  of  the  war.  this  country  has 
embarked    on    the    most    ambitious    civilian 
housing  program  in  our  history      Every  pos- 
sible resource  of  Government   will    be   used 
to  reach  our  goal  of  2.700,000  low-cost  homes 
within  the  next  2  years      Nowhere  can  the 
Influence  of  deep  religious  faith  and  ethical 
living  be  more  adequately  felt   than   In   the 
homes  of  the  Nation.     The  spiritual  we'fare 
Of  our  people  of  tomorrow  Is  going  to  depend 
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on  the  kind  of  home  life  which  our  Nation 
has  today. 

"SHARE  THE  HOME"  EFFORT 

That  is  why  it  Is  so  Important  that  all 
churches  throughout  America  cooperate  in 
the  "national  share  the  home"  effort.  If  each 
congregation  of  the  250.000  churches  and 
synagogs  In  this  country  would  open  their 
spare  rooms  to  only  4  veterans.  1,000.000  vet- 
erans and  their  families  could  receive  tem- 
porary shelter  until  new  houses  are  available. 

Nothing  could  be  more  helpful  In  reaching 
the  goal  of  a  decent  home  for  every  Ameri- 
can— and  by  that  I  mean  Americans  of  all 
races  and  religions  and  of  all  Income  groups — 
than  the  active  cooperation  and  Inspiration 
of  the  churches  of  the  Nation  By  working 
in  your  local  communities  where  the  primary 
Job  and  responsibility  lie.  you  can  help  make 
this  program  the  success  which  It  must  be. 
For  home  life  reflects  the  Nation's  life.  It 
must  conform  to  an  ever-rising  standard. 

To  raise  that  standard  should  be,  and  Is. 
the  constant  aim  of  your  CSovernmeut  and 
the  underlying  basis  of  its  policies.  It  would 
make  the  effort  so  much  easier  If  people  and 
nations  would  apply  some  of  the  principles 
of  social  Justice  and  ethical  standards  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  biblical  times. 
All  the  questions  which  now  beset  us  in 
strikes  and  wages  and  working  conditions 
would  be  so  much  simpler  If  men  and  women 
were  willing  to  apply  the  principles  of  the 
Golden  Rule. 

BROTHEEHOOD    OF    MAN 

If  we  really  believed  In  the  brotheihood  of 
man.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  pass  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act. 

If  certain  interests  were  not  so  greedy  for 
gold  there  would  be  less  pre.ssure  and  lobby- 
ing to  Induce  the  Congress  to  aUow  the  Price 
Control  Act  to  expire,  or  to  keep  down  mini- 
mum wages,  cr  to  permit  further  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power. 

A  truly  religious  fervor  among  our  people 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  obtaining  a  na- 
tional health  program,  a  national  housing 
program,  a  national  education  program,  and 
an  extended  and  improved  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

As  among  men.  so  among  nations — nothing 
will  do  more  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
world  than  the  rigorous  application  of  princi- 
ples of  our  ancient  religion. 

We  have  tried  to  write  Into  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  the  essence  of  religion, 
the  end  oi  aggression,  the  maintenance  cf 
peace,  the  promotion  of  social  Justice  aod 
individual  rights  and  freedoms,  the  substitu- 
tion of  reason  and  Justice  for  tyranny  and 
war.  the  protection  of  the  small  and  weak 
nations — by  these  principles  the  United  Na- 
tions have  laid  the  framework  of  the  charter 
on  the  sound  rock  of  religious  principles. 

tJNlTED  STATES  STAND  ON  CHARTER 

The  United  States  ex|;)ects  to  support  that 
charter.  It  expects  to  defend  that  charter.  It 
expects  to  expand  and  perfect  that  charter. 
And  we  are  confident  that  all  the  other 
United  Nations  expect  to  do  the  same. 

In  the  crisis  of  global  war  the  common 
peoples  of  all  the  world  became  bound  to- 
gether In  a  great  fraternity.  It  was  dedicated 
to  resistance  against  aggression  and  deter- 
mination to  overcome  the  tyrants  and  dic- 
tators who  sought  to  enslave.  The  resources 
of  all  the  United  Nations  were  pooled  into  one 
fund  of  power.  Weapons,  supplies,  ammuni- 
tion, etinipment.  ships,  food — the  wealth  and 
manpower  of  each  were  dedicated  to  the  com- 
mon good  of  all. 

Now  that  victory  has  come,  that  has 
stopped.  But  throughout  the  world  there 
are  now  millions  and  millions  of  men. 
women,  and  children  who  still  look  to  the 
rich  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world  for 
help.  Principally  they  look  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  for  help.  Not  help  to  fight 
an  enemy,  nor  help  for  luxuries  and  extrava- 
gances— but   just   help   to   keep   themselves 


alive,  help  in  the  form  ef  food  and  clothing, 
the  barest  necessities  of  life.  Of  course,  we 
cannot  feed  them  all.  But  we  can  go  a  long 
way. 

APPEALS  FOR  FArTH 

As  your  President.  I  appeal  to  you  again — 
and  to  all  Americans  everywhere — to  prove 
your  faith  and  your  belief  In  the  teachings 
of  God  by  doing  your  share  to  save  the  starv- 
ing millions  In  Europe  and  Asia  and  Africa. 
Share  your  food  by  e.  ting  less,  and  prevent 
millions  from  dying  of  starvation.  Reduce 
your  abundance  so  that  others  may  have  a 
crust  of  bread.  In  short,  prove  yourselves 
worthy  of  the  liberty  and  dignity  which  you 
have  preserved  on  this  earth,  by  helping 
those  less  fortunate  who  have  been  starved 
by  the  dictators  for  so  many  long  years  and 
who  still  starve  even  in  liberation. 

Ours  should  be  a  continuous  thanksgiving 
for  the  fact  of  victory  and  for  the  blessings 
which  are  still  with  us  in  this  land.  The 
brave  men  and  valiant  women  who  made  this 
possible  under  God  will  inspire  us  to  face 
our  new  problems  with  resolution.  They  are 
problems  which  will  call  for  the  best  in  us. 
As  long  as  we  remain  true  to  the  spirit  of 
these  men  and  women,  to  the  religious  faith 
which  carried  them  to  victory,  we  shall  not 
tall. 

We  have  this  America  not  because  we  are 
of  a  particular  faith,  and  not  because  our 
ancestors  sailed  from  a  particular  foreign 
port.  We  have  our  America  because  of  our 
common  aspiration  to  remain  free  and  our 
determined  purpose  to  achieve  for  ourselves, 
and  for  our  chUdr*n.  a  more  abundant  life  in 
keeping  with  our  highest  ideals. 

Let  us  determine  to  carry  on  In  that  same 
spirit — in  p  spirit  of  tolerance  and  under- 
standing for  all  men  and  for  all  nations — in 
a  spirit  of  religion  and  religious  unity. 


What   Is   a    Fair  and  Acceptable   Rural 
Hourly  Take-Home  Pay? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  foUowinR  news  item  v^hich 
appeared  in  the  Manawa  (Wis.)  Advo- 
cate is  of  interest: 

Wisconsin  farmers  earned  nearly  four  times 
as  much  per  hour  of  labor  at  the  wartime 
peak  as  they  did  In  1939 — but  the  catch  is 
that  they  averaged  only  14  cents  an  hour  in 
1939. 

This  news  item  was  probably  released 
by  the  State  agricultural  college  as  they 
have  cooperated  for  many  years  with 
Dr.  Wylie  D.  Goodsell.  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  on  his 
studies  of  the  returns  for  farm  labor. 
While  the  1939  figures  coincide  with  the 
reports  from  Dr.  Goodsell,  the  14  cents 
per  hour  was  the  average  hourly  return 
for  labor  on  the  farms  studied  and  be- 
yond question  were  greater  than  the 
State  average  of  all  farms. 

First.  The  following  paragraph  is  from 
the  January  5  Surplus  Poods  Report,  an 
agricultural  economic  analysis: 

Dsiiry  products:  A  letter  has  been  written 
from  Secretary  Anderson  to  Mr.  Bowles,  via 
Judge  Colletfs  office  covering  the  dairy 
products  picture  for   1946  and  Including  a 


recommended  increase  In  the  price  of  butter. 
This  recommendation  has  been  rumored  to 
be  from  10  to  13  cents  a  pound.  Whatever 
the  recommendation  the  OPA  will  object  to 
it.  Instead  of  an  Increase  in  the  price  of 
butter,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  be 
some  consideration  given  to  a  roll  back  in 
the  prices  of  some  other  manufactured  dairy 
products. 

Second.  The  following  paragraph  Is 
from  the  January  issue  of  Nation's  Busi- 
ness: 

Most  business  plans  for  1946  are  based  on 
expectation  of  a  persistent  upward  trend  In 
raw-material  prices,  wages,  and  total  pro- 
duction costs.  •  •  •  Government  com- 
modity experts  predict  general  wholesale 
price  level  may  advance  as  much  as  8  percent 
in  1946.  Only  exceptions  of  this  general 
trend  are  farm  product  prices,  rural  land 
values,  and  food  prices. 

In  November  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  predicted  a 
10-  to  15-percent  reduction  in  the  1946 
national  farm  income  in  comparison 
to  1945.  Inasmuch  as  the  USDA  has 
the  funds  with  which  to  control  markets 
the  national  farm  income  in  1946  can  be 
expected  to  be  just  about  what  the  bu- 
reaucrats want  it. 

The  program  proposed  appears  to  be 
more  for  everyone  except  the  farmer. 
If  the  above-average  farmer  did  receive 
56  cents  per  hour  for  his  labor  in  1945  is 
he  now  to  be  confronted  with  higher  pro- 
duction costs  but  at  the  same  time  receive 
a  cut  in  the  hourly  returns  for  his  labor? 

There  are  12,000,000  workers  who  are 
going  to  be  paid  less  than  even  the  Stea- 
gall  amendment  states,  if  the  USDA 
does  not  change  its  ways.  Will  6,000,000 
farmers  sit  idly  by  and  see  it  happen? 


Veterans'  Housing — Same  Old  Runaround 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  the  dean  of  the  John 
McNeese  Junior  College  of  the  Louisiana 
State  University,  at  Lake  Charles,  La., 
in  my  district  in  regard  to  his  efforts  and 
my  efforts  to  obtain  housing  units  to  take 
care  of  veterans  enroUing  in  this  col- 
lege in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  example  of 
the  treatment  of  veterans  who  have  no 
place  to  live,  as  well  as  the  treatment 
accorded  veterans  who  are  trying  to  go 
to  colleges  to  take  up  their  education 
where  they  left  ofif  when  they  went  to 
the  wars  to  defend  their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  letter  which  I 
ask  be  included  following  these  remarks, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  trying  to 
pass  us  with  broken-down  trailers,  not- 
w/ithstanding  there  are  ample  substan- 
tial housing  units  available  for  my  col- 
lege In  the  area  where  located :  however, 
all  the  veterans  get  Is  the  usual  run- 
around  to  veterans,  and  a  continuation 
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\NA  Stat«  UNivmsrrT. 
N  McNkxse  Junior  Colleci. 
Lake  Charles.  La..  March  I.  1946. 
D.  Lascaoe.  Jr.. 
of  Congress, 
tilpuse  of  Representatives, 
Wanhingtori,  D.  C. 
Congsessman  :   I  appreciate  your 
bruary  26.  and  I  sincerely  know 
ng  your  efforts   to  assist   in   this 
the  fullest  extent.     It  seems  to  me 
unfortunate    that    these   agencies 
Instances,   not   try   to  do   the 
thing       For    instance.    I    spent 
Orange.  Tex.,  with  the  head  of 
ig   project   there.     They    have   616 
lits   available   for  colleges.     Only 
een  allocated.     Those   have    been 
o  Texas  Christian   University,  at 
end  are  now  being  torn  down, 
ts.  and   hauled   to   Fort   Worth. 
a|>out  400  miles,  on  a  cost-plus  basis, 
being  to.rn  down   and  hauled   to 
for  Southeastern  College.     In  the 
is,  which  you  enclosed  with  yours, 
we  would  get  some  from  Leesville. 
nan    to   his   office    in    Fort    Worth 
the   college    with    plans    pre- 
S  tiutts  Bros.,  and  my  man  was  told 
in  Leesville  were  not  available, 
Re    would    get    some    from    Baton 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand   the 
nd  it  does  not  seem  like  there  Is 
can  be  done  about  it.    My  under- 
that  the  more  pressure  you  put 
-  you  get. 

site  selected,  have  nired  the  best 
southwest  Louisiana  to  make  the 
naps   and   drawings,   and   I   don't 
else  to  do. 

are    not    satisfactory    where 

1.  and.   of  course.   I   Imagine 

is  crowd  would  like  to  spend  sev- 

dollars  fixing  them  up  so  two 

would  have  a  Job  looking  after 

at  the  same  time,  would  keep  the 

I  retting  them.     Amis  is   mlsrepre- 

to  you  when  he  says  that   we 

20    trailers.     We    were    allo- 

ing  to  his  telegram.  20  housing 

housing  units   to  other  colleges 

-in  the  housing  units  are  to  be 

Orange.  Tex.,   to  Southeastern, 

her  points  to  other  colleges,  but. 

Amis,  the  interpretation  at  Mc- 

trailers. 

te  your  Interest,  and  will  keep 
They  did  tell  my  man.  while  he 
Worth,  that  we  would  get   10 
ts.  and   they  are  now  supposed 
Baton  Rouge.     Next   week  I 
where  they  will  come  from, 
regards,  I  am, 
yours,    . 

L.  E.  Fkazab.  Dean. 
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conomists    Again    Discredited 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 


PAUL  W,  SHAFER 


or   MICHIGAN 


HDUSE 


OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

rsday.  March  7,  1946 


Mr.  SHAt'ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  things 
keep  going  is  they  are.  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  lose  faith  In  the  words  of  sup- 
posedly unjiased.  nonpolitical  Govern- 
ment econoinists  and  statisticians  as  they 


have  lost  faith  in  the  printed  and  spoken 
words  of  administration  leaders  past  and 
present. 

Here  is  a  good  example.  Those  persons 
who  have  any  kind  of  a  memory  and  like 
to  keep  up  with  current  events  to  see  if 
they  jibe  with  the  predictions  of  leaders 
in  the  past  will  recall  that  shortly  after 
VJ-day  last  August  administration  econ- 
omists besan  to  predict  that  we  would 
have  8,000.000  unemployed  by  the  spring 
of  1946.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be 
quoted  freely,  basing  the  prediction  on 
a  looked-for  decline  in  employment 
through  reconversion  and  from  other 
natural  causes. 

Yet.  as  everyone  knows,  except  that 
unemployment  caused  because  strikers 
will  not  work  or  because  employers  will 
not  hire  demobilized  servicemen  at  a  liv- 
ing wage,  there  is  no  real  unemployment 
in  t'-is  country— and  hkely  will  not  be 
any  for  years,  considering  the  dammed- 
up  purchasing  power. 

This  situation  is  not  unexpected 
among  economists  who  had  no  ax  to 
grind  last  fall.  But  the  political  econo- 
mists in  this  administration  were  off  base 
because  of  one  good  reason:  They  wanted 
to  see  the  administration  ram  through  a 
lot  of  bills  which  since  have  rested  in 
House  and  Senate  committees. 

Remember,  these  politically  minded 
and  now-discredited  bureau  economists 
had  to  say  what  the  administration 
wanted  them  to  say.  And.  in  that  period 
last  year,  to  frighten  us  in  Congress  into 
action,  the  economists  predicted  unem- 
ployment which  they  knew  likely  would 
not  come  to  pass  this  spring.  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  say  that  many  Members  of 
Congress  were  not  hoodwinked  and  brow- 
beaten into  action.  We  have  learned 
that  the  boys  in  the  executive  branch 
will  make  up  any  kind  of  a  story  to  get 
what  they  want. 


Reduction  and  Control  of  Armaments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MA.ssACHUsrrrs 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  *  Churches  and  the  World  Or- 
der* was  a  title  of  a  report  submitted  yes- 
terday by  John  Foster  EKilles.  noted 
American  diplomat,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  /.merica. 

This  organization  is  representative  of 
27,OO0,0OO.C0O  members  of  Protestant 
churches.  In  that  report  was  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  international  agree- 
ment to  abolish  universal  military  con- 
scription in  peacetime,  which  is  in  ac- 
cord with  a  resolution  I  have  filed  in  the 
House.    The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  part  relating  to  the  subject  of  an 
International  agreement  on  abolition  of 
conscription  reads  as  follows: 

A.     REDUCTION  AND  CONTHOL  OF  AKMAMENTS 

10.  The  charter  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
tains  provisions  for  the  regulation  and  re- 
duction of  national  armaments  by  Interna- 


tlonal  agreement.  We  recognize  the  psycho- 
logical and  political  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  world  disarmament.  Yet  we  hold 
that  the  certain  dangers  of  world  rearma- 
ment reniire  every  effort  to  bring  about  the 
international  reduction  and  control  of  weap- 
ons for  mass  destruction. 

If  the  nations  are  to  break  the  cycle  of 
wars  and  preparation  for  war.  they  must 
follow  a  bo:d  and  farsighted  policy.  Nothing 
les.<!  win  sufHce  The  General  Assembly,  as 
well  as  the  Security  Council,  should  alpply 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  for  the  regu- 
lation of  armaments.  The  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  the  UNO  should  immedi- 
ately seek  agreement  on  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  progressive  reduction  of  military 
eslablishments  throughout  the  world,  for 
the  universal  nbnlitlon  of  peacetime  conscrip- 
tion, and  for  the  outlawry  and  efTectlve  con- 
trol of  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

11.  In  the  Initial  use  and  continued  pro- 
duction of  atomic  bombs,  the  United  States 
has  given  and  Is  giving  sanction  to  these 
weapons  of  mass  annihilation  We  believe 
that  this  policy  must  not  be  continued.  Our 
Nation,  having  fl?st  used  the  atomic  bomb, 
has  a  primary  duty  to  seek  to  reverse  the 
trend  which  It  began.  Unless  the  United 
States  wUl  give  moral  leadership  and  accept 
risks  for  the  sake  of  a  new  birth  of  confi- 
dence, we  see  little  hope  for  escape  from  the 
growing  crisis. 


What  Must  We  Do  To  Help  Feed  Europe? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday .  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  and  resume  of  my  remarks, 
on  the  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  giveri 
last  night  in  New  York,  over  the  Amer- 
ican Broadcasting  Co..  on  the  subject 
What  Must  We  Do  To  Help  Feed  Europe? 
The  other  participants  on  the  program. 
Included  the  Secretary  of  Commerce! 
the  Honorable  Henry  Wallace;  Senator 
Claude  Pepper;  and  H.  J.  Heinz  2d. 

Now.  Mr.  Denny.  Senator  Peppeh.  recently 
returned    from    an    extensive    trip    through 
Europe,   says   the   Job   of   feeding   Europe    is 
terribly  easy,   but   he   admits,   m    the   same 
breath,   that   the  record  shows   that   it   has 
not    been    done.     It   seems    to   me    that    he 
should  give  specific  suggestions  on  feeding 
Europe.     He  talks  about  a  loan  to  Britain 
He  should  call   It  a  gift,  and  certainly,  the 
Senator  must  know  that  this  money  will  not 
help    feed    the    starving    people    of    Europ,'. 
The  Senator  scolds  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment  for   not  extending   credit    to   UNRRA 
when  It  was  needed.     He  wants  the  OPA  ex- 
tended as  a  method  of  helping  to  feed  Europe 
This  agency  fathers  the  black  market   and 
their    foolish    pricing    policy    has    caused    a 
shortage     of     everything     fror.i     butter     to 
milady  s  girdles      It  will  take  far  more  than 
a  loan   to  Great  Brltai.i.  or   the  continua- 
tion  of   OPA.   to   get    food.   Immediately,   to 
those  who  are  starving. 

In  reviewing  Secretary  Wallaces  remarks 
we  must  remember  that  he  Is  a  member  of 
the  Presidents  Cabinet.  We  can  all  agree 
that  partisan  politics,  in  the  feeding  of  the 
starving  people  of  Europe  should  not  be  tol- 
erated, but  I  would  remind  the  distinguished 
Secretary  that  the  production,  processing, 
distribution,  and  pricing  of  food  In  the  United 


States  Is  honeycombed  with  politics.     This 
administration  cannot   escape   Ite   responsi- 
bility in  the  present  break-down  of  supply- 
.     Ing  food  to  Europe. 

I  think  It  Is  true  that  there  are  some  Amer- 
icans who  are  knee  deep  in  calories  and  are 
literally  digging  their  graves  with  their 
teeUi.  The  housewife  scans  the  food  adver- 
tisement* and  there  are  moments  of  inde- 
cision as  to  whether  she  wante  sirloin  steak 
veal,  fowl,  or  fish,  together  with  a  large  choice 
of  vegetables  and  fruits. 

At  the  same  time,  the  world  looks  to  Ameri- 
ca for  food.    To  them  we  are  a  land  of  plenty 
We  are  told  that  mUllons  are  on  the  verge  of 
starvation     Help  must  be  given  before  June 
1.  or  many  .-wm  starve      What  can  be  done? 
Can  the  agreements  and  commitments  made 
be  kept?     U  not.  why  not?     I  doubt  if  we 
can    keep  our   commitments.     The   bureau- 
crats of  Washington  have  fooled  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  those  of  foreign   countries 
The  Information  they  gave  out  about  our  food 
olif'^*^*  incorrect.    This  country  promised 
300.000,000  pounds  of  meat  to  Europe  in  the 
first  3  months  of  this  year.     Senator  Peppeh 
has  stated   we   supplied   about  3   percent   to 
February    19.     Europe  Is   receiving  about   63 
percent  of  the  flour  we  promised      To  pro- 
duce flour,  we  must  move  the  wheat  from 
elevators,  now  plugged  full.    I  present  a  wire 
of  recent  date,  from  western  Nebraska,  stat- 
ing that  It  Will  take  2  years,  at  the  present 
rate   they   are   receiving   cars,   to   move    the 
wheat  from   the  elevators  and   bins  of   the 
farmers.     Who  is  to  blame  for  this? 

Europe  needs  canned  goods  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Commerce,  over 
which  you  preside.  Secretary  Wallace  the 
carry-over  of  crinned  vegetables  Is  51  percent 
below  1940.  and, canned  fruits  about  81  per- 
cent below  1940     This  is  an  all-time  low. 

For  20  years  before  the  war  we  imported 
more  agricultural  products  than  we  exported 
In  1944  we  Imported  260.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  exported  15,000,000  bushels.  We 
had  a  billion-bushel  crop  of  wheat,  not  only 
in  1945  but  also  in  1915.  In  1915  we  had 
no  foolish  plowing  under  of  crops  or  pig 
killing,  regimented  agricultural  program. 

Wasting  food  should  be  stopped.  The 
garbage  palls  of  some  American  families 
would  feed  many  In  Europe  The  Army 
saved  20,000  000  pounds  of  cooking  fat  last 
year.  They  are  now  saving  720.000  pounds 
of  bread  per  month.  They  are  saving  56.000 
pounds  of  sugar  per  month  by  not  sweeten- 
ing their  prunes. 

Volunteer  rationing  would  be  a  great  help. 
Make  it  possible  to  mall  food  packages 
to  Europe  Six  countries  are  now  denied 
food  through  this  source.  Individuals  In 
Greece  may  receive  one  11 -pound  package 
every  2  weeks:  Italy  a  4-pound  package  every 
monih.  in  limited  areas.  As  Mr.  Heinz  has 
so  well  stated,  tell  the  American  people  the 
truth  through  the  press,  radio,  and  from  the 
pulpit  about  the  plight  of  starving  millions. 
Their  generosity,  decency,  pride,  and  self- 
sacrifice  knows  no  limits. 

Encourage  and  Increase  the  number  of  vic- 
tory gardens.  They  produced  a  million  tons 
of  food  last  year. 

Place  one  Individual  over  all  food  produc- 
tion, pricing,  and  distribuUon.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  dozen  agencies  have  their  finger 
In  the  food  pie.  and  the  program  Is  one  of 
rules,  directives,  confusion,  and  a  merry-go- 
round  of  red  tape. 

For  a  long-term  food-production  program, 
under  oije  Government  head,  I  suggest  pro- 
viding the  farmer,  not  only  with  help,  but 
machinery,  fertilizer,  and  an  adequate  price 
Selective  service  stripped  the  farmer  of  ex- 
perienced help.  The  Tydlngs  amendment,  as 
passed  by  Congress,  provides  that  no  essen- 
tlal  farm  labor  should  be  drafted  without  a 
proper  replacement.  This  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed. The  farmer,  unable  to  get  new  ma- 
chinery. Is  struggling  with  old,  outmoded 
equipment.     Due  to  strikes,  little  farm  ma- 
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chinery  Is  being  manufactured.  The  farmer 
has  been  denied  fartilizer  for  the  production 
of  crops.  One  Southern  State  received  11 
percent  of  all  the  fertilizer  and  yet  produced 
only  2  percent  of  the  food  crops.  There  Is 
no  food  value  In  tobacco  and  cotton  sand- 
wiches. 

To  help  feed  Europe,  we  should  cooperate 
fully,  with  the  recently  created  Famine 
Emergency  Committee.  They  will  have  some 
good  suggestions  to  offer  the  Government 
and  the  American  people.  The  American 
peop.e  should  be  willing  to  accept  substitutes 
In  their  diets. 

Government  promises  to  the  farmer  must 
be  kept.  There  can  be  no  prosperity  in  this 
country,  with  a  sick  agriculture.  We  cannot 
attain  prosperity  and  happiness  through  a 
policy  of  scarcity.  Our  farmers  are  patriotic 
citizens.  During  the  war.  their  wives,  their 
children,  and  the  older  men  worked  from 
daylight  to  dark.  They  were  producing  food 
for  their  sons  fighting  in  fox  holes  all  over 
the  world. 

Government  subsidies,  regulations,  and  red 
tape  discourage  the  farmer.  The  subsidy  on 
butter  IS  17',,  cents  a  pound,  but  wheie  is 
t^he  butter?  Government  controls  create 
emergencies  and  emergencies  create  controls 
It  is  a  vicious  cycle  and  Is  moving  faster  and 
faster. 

The  Immediate  problem  of  supplylne 
Europe  with  food  centers  around  one  of 
transportation,  voluntary  rationing,  and  co- 
operation of  the  public  and  responsible  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  This  Government  should 
cut  the  red  tape  In  the  handling  of  food  for 
regulations  kill  our  best  impulses,  smothers 
our  conscience,  and  trips  up  progress  In  the 
delivery  of  food  to  the  starving 
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Newsmen,  including  Dan  Kidney  and 
Peter  Edscn,  who  were  alert  enough  to 
see  the  difference  between  what  Brown- 
ing said  and  what  Wallace  has  been 
preaching  all  these  years,  had  a  field  day 
pointing  to  the  Commerce  Secretary's 
embarrassment. 

After  all.  this  is  liable  to  come  to  any- 
one who  tries  to  talk  out  of  both  sides  of 
his  mouth  at  the  same  time 


The  REA  Program  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


Praise  Where  Praise  Is  Due 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well 
known  that  I  have  never  been  much  of  a 
hand  to  praise  the  New  Deal.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  plways  felt  keenly  that 
Republicans  should  give  praise  where 
praise  is  due.  Therefore.  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  compliment  Gen.  Arthur  J 
Browning,  new  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Domestic  Commerce  In  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 

It  seems  that  General  Browning  at  a 
press  conference  last  Monday,  had  the 
fortitude  to  tell  an  economic  truth  in  the 
presence  of  his  boss.  Henry  A.  Wallace 
causing  the  latter's  face  to  become  a  fierv 
red. 

Here  is  what  General  Browning  said: 
Our  interviews  with  numerous  manufac- 
turers indicate  that  they  lose  their  best 
production  men  because  they  feel  that  It  is 
useless  to  get  a  salary  Increase  which  will 
be  taken  away  by  higher  taxes. 

In  other  words,  according  to  General 
Browning,  the  13-year  trend  of  tax  laws 
as  sponsored  first  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  Morgenthau  and  now  by  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  Vinson,  actually 
discourages  individuals  from  doing  their 
best  work.  The  tax  laws,  as  Republicans 
have  said  time  and  again,  as  presently 
constituted  do  not  provide  an  incentive 
for  men  to  work  harder,  to  think  and  plan 
and  produce  more  vigorously. 


HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 
Mr.  WICKERSHAM.     Mr.  Speaker  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  rural  people 

Dr^A  2°  "°^  ^^'  ^^°y  electric  service. 
REA-financed  cooperatives  and  other 
borrowers  have  swamped  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  with  the 
greatest  wave  of  loan  applications  in  the 
agency's  history.  Une  construction  is 
in  progress  throughout  the  country  and 
will  expand  as  the  materials  situation 
improves. 

During   the   fiscal    year  ending   next 
June  30  Congress  authorized  REA  to  lend 
$200,000.000— the   greatest    1-year    loan 
fund  in  Its  history.     On  January  1   with 
6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  remaining 
approximately    $145,000,000    from    this 
fund  had  already  been  allotted  to  bor- 
rowers, leaving  only  $55,000,000  available 
from  current  REA  funds.    At  the  same 
lime  pending  applicaUons  on  hand  or  in 
process  in  the  field  totaled  more  than 
$200,000000.    only    approximately    one- 
fourth  of  which  could  be  approved  from 
1946  funds.    By  the  first  of  the  year  bor- 
rowers in  21  States  had  exhausted  the 
loan  funds  available  to  them  from  the 
lending  fund  for  fiscal  1946. 

This  great  demand  for  REA  loans  is  a 
reflection  of  the  insistence  with  which 
the  Nation's  rural  residents  are  demand- 
ing electricity,  now  that  wartime  restric- 
tions on  line  construction  have  been  re- 
moved.   Slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  6.000,000  farms  still  lack  central- 
station  electric  service.    Another  3  000  - 
000  nonfarm  rural  homes,  rural  schools 
churches,   stores,    factories,    and    other 
rural  establishments  remain  to  be  served 
with  electric  power.    These  6,000  000  po- 
tential rural  electric  consumers  repre- 
sent the  job  ahead  in  rural  electrifica- 
tion. 

The  REA  borrowers  are  undertaking 
this  job  on  an  area-coverage  basis,  serv- 
ing thinly  settled  sections  along  with 
more  densely  populated  areas.  By  care- 
ful advance  planning  of  lines  and  sound 
business  management,  REA  believes  that 
its  borrowers  can  attain  their  goal  of 
electric  service  for  every  rural  commu- 
nity. 

At  the  time  REA  was  established  in 
1935,  only  743.954  farms,  or  10.9  percent 
of  all  the  farms  in  the  United  States,  had 
received  central -station  electric  power. 
The  latest  official  estimates  show  that  on 
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June  30.  1945.  2.725.610  farms,  or  44.7 
percent  o  the  total,  were  electrified, 
half  of  the  farms  electrl- 
1935  are  served  by  REA- 
s^'stems. 

November  30.  1945,  the  latest 

\thich  statistics  are  available, 

allotted  $654,057,000  in  rural 

loans  to  955  borrowers — 

y    owned,    member-operated 

c<  operatives.   57   public    bodies. 

vate  utilities.     Eight  hundred 

the  borrowers  had  lines  and 

ties  in  operation.    These  bor- 

op^rated  445.000  miles  of  lines 

000  farms  and  other  rural 

in  46  States.  Alaska,  and  the 

Islands.     Most  of  these  systems 

ting  only  distribution  facili- 

ing  wholesale  power.     Sev- 

them  were  generating  part  or 

own  power.     During  the  year 

Juiie  30.  1945.  REA-fmanced  sys- 

more  than  2.000,000  000 

ht)urs  of  power. 

ember  30,  REA  had  advanced 

on  the  loan  allotments  to  its 

The    borrowers    had    made 

of  principal   and   interest  of 

amounting  to  $99,789,000.    Of 

.  $19,684,000  represented  ad- 

nents  on  principal  in  excess 

mpunt  due.     Delinquencies   on 

consisting  of  amounts  more 

overdue,  totaled  only  $519,- 

y  more   than   one-half   of   1 

the  amount  due. 

REA    borrowers,    already 

36J000  rural   power  users,  have 

plans   for  service   to  several 

dthers  as  rapidly  as  line  con- 

njaterials  become  available.    As 

1.  Oklahoma  borrowers  had 

.360,000    in    loan    allotments 

loan    funds   for   fiscal    1946. 
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$200,000000   loan   fund   for 
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s    in    Oklahoma.      Since 
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by  January  1.  only  $766,600 
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rural  consumers. 
'  REA  program  began,  fewer 
(pklahoma  farms  had  electric 
number  had  increased  to 
y  1.  1945.  according  to  REA 
On  the  same  date,  estimates 
of  the  States  farms,  or  79.7 
he  total,  still  were  without 
In  addition,  many  nonfarm 
and  other  rural  establish- 
unserved. 
REA  has  allotted  a  total  of 
.000  in  loan   funds  to  24 
Oklahoma.     Twenty-three 
,ers  are  rural  electric  co- 
one  is  a  private  utility, 
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public  agencies  and  private  jwwer  com- 
panies. 

Oklahoma  REA  borrowers  are  more 
than  meeting  the  required  payments  on 
their  Government  loans.  According  to 
REA's  financial  summary,  Oklahoma 
borrowers  have  paid  $1,728,000  on  prin- 
cipal and  interest  due.  Including  $353.- 
000  repaid  on  principal  In  advance  of  the 
time  it  was  due.  Less  than  $17,000  was 
overdue. 


Birth  of  the  Federal  Reserve— A  Money 
Control  System  That  Has  Spread 
Around  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  ID.\HO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  .STIVES 

Monday.  March  4.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  a  small  group  of  people  are 
meeting  to  launch  a  new  international 
money  and  credit  control  sy.^tem.  com- 
monly known  as  the  Brett  on  Woods  plan. 
That  will,  in  effect,  as  stated  by  the  Eng- 
lish Lord  Keynes,  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  .sy.«;tem.  be  the  economic  govern- 
ment of  the  world.  A  plan,  as  he  pointed 
out  to  the  British  Parliament,  that  would 
provide  excellent  machinery  for  enforc- 
ing financial  blockades.  What  is  being 
done  on  this  island  off  the  coa.<.t  of  Geor- 
gia today  brinsjs  to  mind  another  mo- 
mentous meeting  of  financiers  on  a  small 
Island  off  the  coast  of  Georgia,  as  told  by 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Frank  A.  Van- 
derhp.  in  an  article  which  I  have  con- 
den.^ed  and  taken  from  the  February  9, 
1935.  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
reprinted  here: 

As  early  as  1907  I  had  found  myself  in 
hearty  accord  with  Woodrow  Wilson  about 
the  matter  of  the  social  value  of  publicity 
for  the  .iffairs  of  big  corporations.  He  had 
stated  publicly  at  that  time  that  he  thought 
the  aggressive  antagonism  toward  trusts  waa 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  people  were  kept  In 
Ignorance  of  the  affairs  of  the  trusts.  He 
had  said  further,  and  I  still  agree  with  him, 
that  corporation  lawyers  Injured  the  Intcr- 
eats  of  their  clients  by  counseling  secrecy. 
My  views  on  this  subject  were  considered 
radical  by  some  of  my  close  associates  when 
I  was  president  of  the  National  City  Bank. 

A  SKCRZT  rXPEDTTION  TO  JIKTL  ISL.'^ND 

D3spite  my  views  about  the  value  to  so- 
ciety of  greater  publicity  for  the  affairs  of 
corporations,  there  waa  an  occasion,  near  the 
close  of  1910.  when  I  was  as  secretive.  Indeed, 
as   furtive,   as   any  conspirator. 

For  me  the  beginning  of  the  adventure.  I 
should  think,  was  a  letter  that  came  from 
Mr,  Stlllman  In  Paris.  He  said  he  had  Just 
had  a  long  conference  with  Senator  Nelson 
Aldrich.  Zivil  In  our  code,  who  was  very 
keen  to  get  to  work  on  banking  and  currency 
revision.  Aldrich,  Mr.  Stlllman  reported, 
regretted  that  Henry  Davison,  of  J,  p.  Mor- 
gan &  Co.,  and  I  had  been  unable  to  Join 
him  In  Europe  during  the  summer;  he  felt 
that  over  there  we  might  have  had  plenty 
of  time  for  our  discussions,  and  been  free 
from  Interruptions  In  a  moment  of  entire 
candor  he  would  have  said,  "free  from  re- 


porters." Mr,  Stlllman  said  he  had  told  Mr. 
Aldrich  that  freedom  from  Interruptions  w» 
essential,  but  that  It  could  be  accomplished 
by  getting  Davison  and  me  down  to  War- 
wick, his  place  in  Rhode  Island,  without  any- 
one's knowing  of  it.  That  was  Mr.  Aldrlch's 
plan  as  he  left  Paris.  Mr.  Stlllman  wrote 
me  that  I  should  make  everything  else  sub- 
servient to  giving  my  whole  time  aqd 
thought  to  a  thorough  consideration  of  the 
subject.  He  said  that  Aldrich  was  persuaded 
that  he  cculd  accomplish  more  by  getting 
out  of  the  Senate,  so  as  to  put  the  work  of 
revision  on  a  nonpartisan  basis.  Mr.  Stlll- 
man expressed  to  me  his  fear  that  after  re- 
vision the  banks  might  not  be  so  well  off. 
He  wrote  that  from  that  time  on  Davison 
and  I  ought  to- follow  the  matter  very  closely, 
and  keep  In  touch  with  Aldrich.  Aldrich,  I 
was  Informed,  believed  In  some  sort  of  cen- 
tralization, but  not  In  the  establishment  of 
a  central  bank  such  as  France  had.  Mr. 
Stlllman  also  reported  to  me  that  In  his  talk 
with  Senator  Aldrich  he  himself  had  not 
expressed  any  views,  except  as  he  had  im- 
pressed on  the  Senator  his  belief  In  the 
necessity  of  not  being  too  much  influenced 
by  our  Wall  Street   point  of  view. 

But  would  the  electorate  have  believed 
that?  I  question  their  ablUtv  to  do  so. 
Just  to  glve_  you  a  faint  Idea:  Senator 
Aldrich  was  the  father-in-law  of  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  and  himself  a  very  rich  man. 
Once  I  had  written  to  Wocdrow  Wilson  at 
Princeton,  Inviting  him  to  speak  at  a  dinner. 
Wishing  to  Impress  him  with  the  Importance 
of  the  occasion.  I  had  mentioned  that  Sena- 
tor Aldrich  also  had  been  Invited  to  speak. 
My  friend  Dr.  Wilson  had  astonUhed  me  by 
replying  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
speak  on  the  same  platform  with  Senator 
Aldrich.  He  did  come  and  make  a  speech, 
however,  alter  I  had  reported  that  Mr. 
Aldrich's  health  would  prevent  him  from  ap- 
pearing. Now  then,  fancy  what  sort  of  head- 
lines might  have  appeared  over  a  story  that 
Aldrich  was  conferring  about  new-money 
legislation  with  a  Morgan  pai-tner  and  the 
president  of  the  biggest  bank. 

On  October  2?.  1910.  I  wrote  to  Mr,  Stlll- 
man In  Pans:  "Senator  Aldrich  met  with 
what  came  very  near  being  a  severe.  If  not 
fatal,  automobile  accident.  You  probably 
have  seen  the  report  of  It  In  the  papers.  He 
was  pretty  well  bruised,  having  cuts  on  each 
side  of  his  face.  He  Is  very  much  better  now, 
but  the  accident  has  naturally  postponed 
the  conference  that  was  In  mind.  He  will 
be  about  In  a  few  days,  and  Mrs.  John  D  .  Jr.. 
tells  me  that  they  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  serious  effect  from  the  accident." 

BANKERS   IN    DISGUISE 

As  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  Congress 
drew  near.  Senator  Aldrich  became  Increas- 
ingly concerneu  about  the  report  he  must 
write  on  behalf  of  the  Joint  Monetary-  Com- 
mission: likewise,  there  ought  to  be,  he  knew, 
a  bill  to  present  to  the  new  Congress,  and 
none  had  been  drafted.  This  was  how  It 
happened  that  a  group  of  us  went  with  him 
to  the  Jekyl  Island  Club  on  the  coast  of 
Georgia, 

Since  It  would  be  fatal  to  Senator  Aldrich's 
plan  to  have  It  known  that  he  was  calling 
on  anybody  from  Wall  Street  to  help  him  In 
preparing    his   report   and    bill,   precautions 
were  taken   that  would  have  delighted  the 
heart  of  James  Stlllman,     Those  who   had 
been  asked  to  go  were  Henry  Davison    Paul 
Warburg..  Ben    Strong,    and    myself.      From 
Washington  came  A.  Piatt  Andrcv.  Jr..  who 
was  then  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  tAe  Treas- 
ury, and  who  now  Is  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Massachusetts.     We  were  told  to  leave 
our  last  names  behind    us.     We  were  told, 
further,  that  we  should  avoid  dining  together 
on  the  night  of  our  departure.    We  were  In- 
structed to  come  one  at  a  time  and  as  un- 
obtrusively as  possible  to  the  railroad  termi- 
nal on  the  New  Jersey  littoral  of  the  Hud- 
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son,  where  Senator  Aldrich's  private  car 
would  be  m  readiness,  attached  to  the  rear 
end  of  a  train  for  the  South. 

When  I  came  to  that  cur.  the  blinds  were 
down  and  only  slender  threads  of  amber  light 
showed  the  Phape  of  the  wlndo-.vs.  Once 
aboard  the  private  car  we  t>egan  to  observe 
the  taboo  that  had  been  fcxed  on  last  nnmes. 
We  addressed  one  anot  ler  as  "Ben,"  ■Paul," 
"Neison."  "Abe"— it  is  Abraham  Piatt  Andrew. 
Davison  and  I  adopted  even  deeper  disguises, 
abar.domng  cur  own  first  names.  On  tlie 
theory  that  we  were  always  right,  he  became 
Wilbur  and  I  became  Orville.  alttr  those  two 
aviation  pioneers,  the  Wright  brothers.  In- 
cidentally, for  years  afterward  Davison  and  I 
continued  the  practice.  In  communications, 
and  when  we  were  together. 

SECRET    MEETING    ON    JEKYL    ISL.*ND 

Tlie  servants  and  the  train  crew  may  have 
knew  the  identities  of  one  or  two  of  ur.,  but 
they  did  not  know  all,  and  it  was  the  names  cf 
all  printed  together  that  would  have  made 
our  mysterious  Journey  significant  in  Wash- 
ington. In  \^all  Street,  even  in  London.  Dis- 
covery, we  knew,  simply  must  not  happen,  or 
else  all  our  time  and  effort  would  be  wasUd. 
If  It  were  to  be  e.\posed  publicly  that  otir 
particular  group  had  got  together  and  writ- 
ten a  banking  bill,  that  blil  would  have  no 
chance  whatever  of  passage  by  Congress,  Yet 
who  was  there  In  Congress  who  might  have 
drafted  a  sound  piece  ot  leglslaticn  deahng 
with  the  terhnical  banking  problem  with 
which  we  were  concerned?  Indeed,  there  were 
surprisin<,{ly  few  bankers,  besides  those  of 
us  who  h.  d  bten  called  together,  who  had 
given  the  special  matters  under  considera- 
tion any  thorough  study  whatever.  Mo6t 
bankers  were  reluctant  to  accept  any  change; 
George  Baker  was. 

We  proceeded,  in  the  rear  room  of  that  pri- 
vate car.  to  get  to  work  as  soon  as  the  train 
was  moving.  That  first  discussion  of  the 
banking  structure  and  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  aoout  it  produced  scrape  of  Ideas  as 
formless  as  the  contents  of  a  rag  bag.  Every- 
one had  some  little  piece  of  project  to  throw 
on  the  table  for  discussion,  and  everyone's 
pet  scheme  encountered  some  other  fellow's 
objection. 

We  had  traveled  a  good  many  miles  with- 
out making  much  progress,  when  I  told  my 
companions  of  a  piece  of  advice,  as  to  the 
proper  way  to  conduct  a  conference,  that  had 
been  given  to  me  by  Frank  Trumbull,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  who  was  then  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Rail- 
way. 

"What  we  ought  to  do  first,"  I  said,  "is  to 
set  down  those  things  about  which  we  are 
agreed;  then,  one  by  one.  we  can  take  up 
those  things  about  which  we  seem  to 
disagree." 

From  then  on  we  made  swift  progress.  I 
was  appointed  amanuensis  and  in  my  paleo- 
lithic shorthand  recorded  those  proposals 
which  we  all  were  ready  to  echo  as  we  beard 
them;  of  course,  we  knew  that  what  we  sim- 
ply had  to  have  was  a  more  elastic  currency 
thrcu":h  a  bank  that  would  hold  the  reserves 
of  all  banks 

We  were  taken  by  boat  from  the  mainland 
to  Jckyl  Island  and  for  a  week  or  10  days 
were  completely  secluded,  without  any  con- 
tact by  telephone  or  telegraph  with  the  out- 
side. We  had  disappeared  from  the  world 
onto  a  deserted  Island.  TTicre  were  plenty 
of  colored  servants,  but  they  had  no  Idea  who 
Ben  and  Paul  and  Nelson  were;  even  Vander- 
llp.  or  Davison,  or  Andrew,  would  have  meant 
less  than  nothing  to  them.  There  we  worked 
In  a  clubhouse  built  for  people  with  a  taste 
for  luxury.  The  live-oak  trees  wear  fantastic 
beards  of  Spanish  moss  on  Jekyl  Island;  In 
Novemt>er  brown  leaves  make  Its  forests 
utterly  charming.  Without  cur  ever  stop- 
ping to  hunt.  deer,  turkey,  and  quail  appeared 
on  the  table:  there  were  pans  of  oysters  not 
an  hour  old  when  they  were  scalloped;  there 


were  country  hams  with  that  incomjJarable 
flavor  that  Is  given  to  them  in  the  South. 
We  were  working  so  hard  that  we  ate  enor- 
mously. We  worked  morning,  noon,  and 
nlpht. 

We  put  in  the  most  Intense  period  of  work 
that  I  have  ever  had.  Sometimes  Davison 
and  Strong  would  be  up  at  daybreak  to  get 
a  horseback  ride  or  a  swim  before  breatfast, 
but  right  after  breakfast  the  six  of  us  would 
gather  around  the  table  and  resume  where 
our  discussion  had  ended  the  previous  mid- 
night We  stuck  to  the  plan  of  putting  dov/n 
on  paper  what  we  agreed  upon;  there  was  no 
back-tracking,  no  wrangling.  Harry  Davison 
was  a  splendid  person  to  prevent  wrangles  in 
any  company.  Warburg,  the  best-equipped 
man  there  in  an  academic  sence,  was  so 
intense  and  apparently  felt  a  little  antago- 
nism towaid  Aldrich  that  some  of  our  mo- 
ments of  strain  might  have  developed  into 
real  hindrance  had  it  not  been  for  Davison. 
Always  he  could  be  counted  on  tc  crack  a  Jok? 
Jtist  at  the  right  moment  to  ease  a  strain 
No  telephones  rang,  none  ccuid  bother  us  to 
ask  for  an  opinion  of  the  market,  there  were 
no  directors'  meetings,  no  interruptions 
whatever.  Thanksgiving  occurred  during 
that  week,  and  we  ate  wild  tiukey  with  oyster 
stuffing  and  went  right  back  to  work.  We 
gave,  each  of  us.  every  bit  of  our  mental 
energy  tc  the  job,  and  I  enjoyed  that  period 
as  I  never  have  enjoyed  anything  else.  I  lived 
during  those  days  on  Jekyl  Island  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  intellectual  awareness  that 
I  have  ever  experienced.  It  was  entirely 
ihrllling. 

C9LLABOnATING   WITH   AUJEICH 

As  we  dealt  with  questions  I  recorded  our 
agreements  in  that  shorthand  I  had  first 
practiced  with  chalk  on  the  tail  stock  of  my 
lathe  back  in  Aurora.  If  it  was  to  be  a  cen- 
tral bank,  how  was  it  to  be  owned — by  the 
banks,  by  the  Government,  or  Jointly?  When 
we  had  fixed  upon  bank  ownership  and  Joint 
control,  we  took  up  the  political  problem  of 
whether  it  should  be  a  number  of  institu- 
tions or  only  one.  Should  the  rate  of  In- 
terest be  the  same  for  the  whole  Nation,  or 
should  it  be  higher  in  a  community  that 
was  expanding  too  fast  and  lower  In  another 
that  was  lagging?  Should  It  restrict  its  serv- 
ices to  banks?  What  open-market  operations 
should  be  engaged  in?  That  was  the  sort  of 
questions  we  dealt  with,  and  finally,  at  the 
end  of  oui  week,  we  had  whipped  into  shape 
a  bill  that  we  felt,  pridefuUy.  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  As  I  recall  it.  Warburg 
had  some  objections,  but  we  were  in  sub- 
stantial agreement  on  the  measure  we  had 
created.  We  returned  to  the  North  as  se- 
cretly as  we  had  gone  South.  It  was  agreed 
that  Senator  Aldrich  would  present  the  bill 
we  had  drafted  to  the  Senate.  It  became 
known  to  the  country  as  the  Aldrich  plan. 
Aldrich  and  Andrew  left  us  at  Washington, 
and  Warburg,  Davison,  Strong,  and  I  returned 
to  New  York. 

Congress  was  about  to  meet,  but  on  a  Sat- 
urday we  got  word  In  New  York  that  Sena- 
tor Aldrich  was  ill — too  111  to  write  an  ap- 
propriate document  to  accompany  his  plan. 
Ben  Strong  and  I  went  on  to  Washington 
and  together  we  prepared  that  report.  If 
what  we  had  done  then  had  been  made 
known  publicly,  the  effort  would  have  been 
denounced  as  a  piece  of  Wall  Street  chican- 
ery, which  It  certainly  was  not.  Aldrich 
never  was  a  man  to  be  a  mere  servant  of  the 
so-called  money  Interests.  He  was  a  con- 
scientious, public-spirited  man.  He  had 
called  on  the  four  of  us  who  had  Wall  Street 
addresses  because  he  knew  that  we  had  for 
years  been  studying  aspects  of  the  problem 
with  which  It  was  his  public  duty  to  deal. 

As  is  now  well  known,  the  bill  we  drafted 
did  not  get  through  Congress.  Aldrich  re- 
tired from  the  Senate,  and  then  a  Democratic 
majority  came  down  to  Washington  along 
with    Woodrow    Wilson,    who    had    defeated 


President  Taft.  The  platform  on  which  he 
was  elected  contained  a  statement  express- 
Jug  the  opposition  of  the  Democratic  Party 
to  the  Aldrich  plan,  or  a  central  bank.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  that.  It 
was  contended  that  originally  the  platform 
committee  had  agreed  upon  the  statemerf: 
■  We  are  opposed  to  the  Aldrich  plan  for  a 
central  bank." 

Now,  although  the  Aldrich  Federal  Reserve 
plan  was  defeated  when  it  bore  the  name  of 
Aldrich,  nevertheless  its  essential  poUits  were 
all  contained  In  the  plan  that  finally  was 
adopted.  It  provided  an  organization  to  hold 
the  reserves  of  all  member  banks  and  ar- 
ranged that  they  would  always  be  ready  to 
relieve  a  member  bank  under  pressure  by  re- 
discounting  loans  that  It  held.  The  law  as 
enacted  provided  for  12  banks  inslead  of  the 
one  which  the  Aldrich  plan  would  have  cre- 
ated; but  the  intent  of  the  law  was  to  co- 
ordinate the  12  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  In  Washington,  so  that  in  efT(»ct  they 
would  operate  as  a  central  bank.  There  can 
be  no  question  about  it :  Aldrich  undoubtedly 
laid  the  essential,  fundamental  lines  which 
finally  took  the  form  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Law. 


Housing  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
following  article: 

BOtTSTNG   EtTBSmrES 

During  the  war  subsidies  were  paid  on  food 
and  other  products  to  hold  down  prices. 
Under  wartime  conditions  a  strong  case  could 
be  made  for  subsidies  on  a  limited  scale. 
Unfortunately,  despite  the  many  pledges  to 
discontinue  subsidies  after  hostilities  ceased, 
we  find  today  not  only  a  continuation  of 
the  wartime  program  but  recommendations 
to  expand  it.  Housing  Expediter  Wyatt  fol- 
lowed this  plan  In  his  proposed  housing  pro- 
gram. After  the  Hoiise  voted  against  hous- 
ing subsidies  Mr.  Truman  described  this  ac- 
tion as  "a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  veterans' 
emergency  housing  program."  The  biU  has 
now  been  passed  by  the  House — minus  its 
subsidy  provisions — and  on  this  issue  we  be- 
lieve that  the  House  is  on  sounder  ground 
than  the  administration. 

Under  the  proposed  housing  program  the 
taxpayer  was  asked  to  subsid'ze  all  home 
builders  to  the  extent  of  $600,000,000  or 
more.  To  Justify  this  huge  expenditure,  the 
program  was  described  as  a  veterans'  housing 
program.  However,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
program  to  prevent  nonveterans.  including 
many  people  who  have  accumulated  large 
wartime  savings,  from  acquiring  building 
materials  for  homes  they  desire  to  purchase. 
Certainly  these  people  should  not  be  subsi- 
dized when  they  acquire  new  hemes.  If  the 
objective  is  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  new 
homes  to  the  veteran,  there  is  no  reason  why 
some  special  financial  provision  cannot  be 
made  which  applies  to  that  group  alone. 

Additional  subsidies  would  further  un- 
balance the  Federal  Budget  and  increase  the 
inflationary  pressures  which  Mr.  Wyatt  pro- 
posed to  counteract  by  the  payment  of  sub- 
sidies. If  the  present  price  level  Is  to  be 
maintained,  the  Inevitable  result  would  be 
more  and  more  subsidies.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  since  It  was  proposed  that  wage 
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for    building    workers    should    be 
n  part  by  subsidy  payments.     To 
that  a  subsidy  program  succeeded 
down  the  prices  of  homes,  it  would 
the  present  difficulties  In  another 
shortage  of  housing  Is  measured 
difference  between   the  demand   for 
and  the  s»  pply  that  can  be  made 
At  lower  prices  the  magnitude  of 
would    Inevitably    be    greater 
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entourage  a  continuation  of  the  large 
new  homes,  even  by  persons  who 
adequate   hou.slng.     At   the  same 
Is  no  assurance  that  subsidy  pay- 
wcjild  stimulate  supplies  as  much  r»s 
by   Mr.  Wyatt.     Thus   the  pay- 
subsidies    would    not    correct    the 
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Mr.  Speaker,  acting  on  the 

the  important  amendments  to 

1  are  of  great  interest  to  the 

my  di.strict.  and  that  they  are 

be  fairly  acquainted  with  their 

un^er  the  amendments.  I  am.  by 

con.sent.  placing  in  the  Rec- 

analy.'is  of  the  amendments, 

of  the  original  provis  ons 

which  have  not  been  changed: 

Education  and  training 


of  time:  The  time  during  which 
y  be  Initiated  Is  extended  from  2 
fter  discharge  or  end  of  the  war. 
s  later,  and  tha  time  limit  for 
the  course  is  raised  from  7  to  9 
?nd  of  the  war 

removed:    Any   eligible   veteran 

cive  1  year  of  education  or  traln- 

iitional  eclucatlon  (up  to  a  maxl- 

:  ears),  for  total  Icneth  of  active 

need   not   have   been   under  25 

h»  ente.ed  service,  nor  need  he 

education  was  Interrupted  by 


ve    courses:    Courses    are    no 

to  a  cost  of  $500  for  an  ordi- 

year      Short    Intensive    courses 

rtaken  and  the  additional  cost 

Inst  the  period  of  eligibility  to 

teran  is  entitled  at  the  rate  of 

year      No  such  short  course 

than  $500. 

courses:    A    veteran    may 

a  correspondence  course  under 

but  he  Is  entitled  to  no 

allowance.     One-fourth    of    the 

used  In  pursuing  such  a  course 

gainst    the   veteran's   period   of 

Total   amount   payable  for  cor- 

courses  for  any  veteran  is  llm- 


sci  ool 
mure 
on  dence 
take 
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allowance  increased:  Monthly 

allowances    are    increased    from 

veterans  without  dependents, 

to  $90  for  veterans  with  de- 


f(ir 


VOCATIONAL   REH.\BII.rrATION    OF   DISABLED 
VETER.'KNS 

Extension  of  time:  Vocational  training 
under  Public  Law  16.  involving  more  than 
4  years  of  training,  may  be  begun  by  a  dis- 
abled veteran,  subject  to  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration approval,  and  the  time  for  com- 
pleting such  training  Is  extended  from  6  to  9 
j-ears  after  the  end  of  the  war 

Subsistence  allowance  Increased :  Disabled 
veterans  now  will  receive  a  minimum  of  $105 
per  month  without  dependents,  $115  with  a 
dependent,  plus  $10  for  the  first  child.  67  for 
each  additional  child  and  $15  for  any  depend- 
ent parent  This  represents  an  Increase  over 
previous  allowances.  If  the  veteran  Is  re- 
ceiving a  lesser  pension  he  will  receive  the 
p.bove  amounts  while  he  is  in  training  status. 
In  no  event  will  his  pension  be  reduced  by 
entering  training.  , 

CU.\RANTT  or  HOME,  FARM.  AND  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Guaranty  is  automatic:  These  loans  may 
now  be  made  by  any  lending  jigency  which  is 
subject  to  examination  and  supervision  by  a 
Government  agency,  and  restrictions  of  cer- 
tain Fedeial  laws  are  removed.  A  loan  be- 
comes automatically  guaranteed  If  the  lend- 
ing agency  and  the  veteran  close  the  deal. 
the  terms  being  in  accord  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  The  only  other  requirement  is 
that  the  cost  does  not  exceed  the  appraisal 
made  by  a  VA-designated  ay  Loans 

made  by  Individual  lenders  di'  gin  the 

class  of  approved  Institutions  indicated 
above)  must  obtain  prior  approval  by  VA  in 
order  for  the  loan  to  be  guaranteed 

Amount  of  real -estate -loan  guaranty  in- 
creased: Any  loan  on  real  estate  may  be  euar- 
anteed  up  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of  $4  CCO 
of  the  loan,  as  compared  wi;h  a  $2  000  limit 
under  previous  l.iw.  The  Government  guar- 
anty remains  59  percent  of  the  total  loan  up 
to  the  maximum  amount.  The  business- 
loan  guaranty  limit  rem.ilns  at  $2  000.  or  50 
percent 

Amortization  limit  extended:  Renl-efta'e 
loans  may  be  amortized  over  a  period  up  to 
25  years,  and  farm-realty  loans  up  to  40 
years  W.^urlty  on  noii-real-estate  loans 
maj   not  exceed  10  years. 

Purchase  of  lots:  Proceeds  of  a  loan  may 
be  used  to  purchase  a  lot  in  connection  with 
home  construction. 

Normal  value  out :  Phrascjlogy  of  the  pre- 
vious law  Is  changed  from  "reasonable  normal 
value  "  to  "reasonable  value"  in  connection 
with  appr.^lsals  of  property  upon  which  a 
guaranteed  loan  is  sought. 

Loan  purposes  brnadened:  Previsions  of 
the  act  are  llfc.  ■  loans  may  be 

made  for  all  (  :  ^'  purposes,  for 

any  normal  business  enterpriie.  and  so  that 
existing  indebtedners  in  default  may  be  re- 
financed in  connection  with  all  tjpes  of  eli- 
gible loans. 

MISCEI.LANEOUS  PXOnSIONS 

No  deduction  from  future  bonus:  That 
portion  cf  the  law  (sec.  15C5)  which  pro- 
vided that  any  flnanti:il  benefits  received 
under  the  act  would  be  deducted  from  any 
future  bonus  authorized.  Is  repealed. 

United  States  veterans  In  Allied  service 
now  eligible:  Anyone  who  served  in  the  active 
military  or  naval  service  of  an  Allied  Govern- 
ment and  was  a  United  States  citizen  when 
entering  such  service  Is  eligible  for  the  bene- 
fits of  the  act  and  of  Public  Law  16  (78th 
Cong).  He  must,  however,  be  a  United 
States  resident  at  the  time  claim  Is  filed,  and 
must  not  be  receiving  similar  benefits  from 
another  nation. 

Persons  on  terminal  leave:  Educational  and 
loan-guaranty  provisions  of  the  act.  and  vo- 
cational rehabUltatlon  under  Public  Law  16, 
are  extended  to  persons  on  terminal  leave  or 
who  are  being  hospitalized  pending  final  dis- 
charge. No  subsistence  allowance  may  be 
claimed,  however,  by  persons  taking  educa- 
tion or  training  under  ttae  act  or  under  Pub- 


lic Law  16.  This  section  Is  made  retroactive 
to  June  22.  1944.  when  the  original  Service- 
men's Readjustment  Act  became  law. 

Artificial  limbs:  Provision  Is  made  to  in- 
sure ample  authority  for  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  procure  prosthetic  appliances 
for  veterans  and  Instruct  them  in  the  use  of 
such  appliances.  Including  payment  of  any 
e:vpenscs  involved  In  the  veterans  traveling 
to  and  from  the  center  where  the  appliance  Is 
fitted  and  training  given  In  Its  us  . 

Otilce  space  for  service  organizations:  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide office  space,  if  available,  to  paid,  full- 
time  representatives  of  recognized  veterans' 
crranizations. 

Veterans'  Administration  procurement  of 
space:  Tlie  act  makes  permanent  Veterans' 
Administration's  authority  to  procure  neces- 
sary space  for  administrative,  clinical,  med- 
ical, and- out-patient  treatment  purposes  by 
lease,  purchase,  construction,  condemnation, 
or  declaration  of  taking.  This  au'horlty 
previously  wa.=;  limited  to  6  months  after  the 
end  of  the  \.ar 

PSOVISIONS   NOT  CHANCED 

Major  provisions  of  the  law  which  remain 
unchanged  are: 

Eligibility  requirements:  A  veteran  must 
have  served  In  the  ctlve  military  or  naval 
service  on  or  after  September  16.  1940,  and 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  present  war. 
He  must  have  been  discharged  or  released 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable 
after  active  service  of  90  days  or  more  or 
because  of  an  Injur;  or  disability  incurred 
in  line  of  dJiy. 

Hospitalization  program:  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration If  authorized  and  directed  to 
exnedlte  additional  hospital  con.struction. 
and  to  establish  al    r  .. 

ofBc?s  to  make  Vetera  1 
II' 

of  discharge:  Ample  provision  Is 
made  lor  review  bv  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments  of  un>=atisfactory  discharge  from 
service  A  new  amendment,  of  minor  im- 
portance, is  designed  to  clarify  the  Intent  of 
the  law. 

Job  assistance:  All  previous  regulations 
relating  to  Government  as.sistance  in  helping 
veterans  obtain  employment  are  continued. 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  are 
directed  to  cooperate  In  seeing  that  all  vet- 
erans, able  and  wUll  .g  to  work,  obtain  em- 
ployment. 

R?.-djustment  allowance:  Unemployed 
veienms  who  register  with  an  cfflce  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  are  en- 
titled to  a  readjustment  allowance  of  $20 
per  week  while  unemployed.  An  eligible 
veteran  may  receive  such  payments  up  "to  a 
maximum  of  1  year,  c'epending  on  length  of 
service.  Self-employed  veterans  with  net 
earnings  of  less  than  $100  per  month  may 
receive  an  allowance  amounting  to  the  dif- 
ference between  net  earnings  and  $100  in 
any  month,  up  to  a  maximum  of  l  year,  also 
depending  on  length  of  service. 

WHEM   TO    APPLY    FOR    BENEFITS 

Prosthetic  appliances:  Any  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  or  reg.onal  office. 

Education  and  training:  Any  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration regional  office  or  at  the  school 
you  wish  to  attend. 

Vocational  rehabilitation:  Any  Veterans' 
Administration  .eglonal  office. 

Loan  guaranty:  Any  eligible  lending  Insti- 
tution as  outlined  above.  If  negotiating 
with  a  private  lender,  any  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration regional  office. 

Review  of  discharge:  The  War  Department 
or  the  Navy  Department,  whichever  was 
your  branch  of  service 

Job  assistance:  Nearest  office  of  United 
Str.tes  Employment  Service 

Readjustment  -?        Register      at 

nearest  office  of  Li.  .  -lates  Employment 
Service. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weoks  ago  the  House  passed  the  Hobbs 
antiracketeering  bill  whicl^.  is  still  pend- 
ing with  the  other  body.  The  recent  is- 
sue of  the  National  Grange  Monthly,  the 
official  magazine  of  the  National  Grange, 
contained  an  article  on  this  measure  by 
Mr.  Fred  Brenckman,  well-known  Grange 
leader.  His  statement  so  clearly  states 
the  farm  Interest  in  this  legislation  that 
I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to  read  it  and 
for  that  purpose  I  am  submitting  It  for 
the  RxcoBD. 

It  follows: 
Fakmbis  Demand  Enactment  or  the  Hobbs 

ANTtBACiUrrEEKINC     MEASURE FOES     OF    THE 

Bill  Passed  bt  the  House  Boast  Thet  Will 
Smother  It  in  Senate,  as  Was  Done  in  the 
Last  Congress 

In  an  effort  to  correct  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  Team- 
ster's Union  case  of  nearly  4  years  ago.  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  12 
passed  the  Hobbs  antiracketeering  bill  (H  R. 
32;.  which  has  been  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Pat  KIcCarran,  of  Nevada. 

Poes  of  the  measure,  the  labor  unions,  to- 
gether with  their  supporters  in  Congress,  have 
publicly  declared  their  Intention  to  kill  the 
bill  In  the  Senate.  Just  as  they  succeeded  In 
preventing  action  on  a  similar  bill  that  was 
pa!<sed  by  the  House  by  a  big  majority  in  the 
last  Congresf. 

supreme  court  protecth  racket 
Recalling  the  circumstances  that  brought 
about  the  introduction  of  the  Hobbs  bill,  on 
March  2,  1942,  Associate  Justice  James  F. 
Byrnes  handed  down  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  In  which  it  was  held  by  the 
Court  that  Local  807  of  the  Teamsters'  Union. 
of  New  York,  together  with  26  of  its  in- 
dividual members,  were  not  guilty  of  violating 
the  Antiracketeering  Act  of  1934. 

The  evidence  presented  in  the  case  showed 
that  it  was  a  common  practice  for  members  of 
the  teamsters'  union  to  hold  up  motortrucks 
at  the  New  York  end  of  the  Holland  Tunnel 
and  demand  a  day's  wages  for  a  union  mem- 
ber to  drive  the  truck  to  Its  destination,  often 
only  a  few  squares  away. 

If  the  driver  of  the  truck  said  he  did  not 
need  any  help,  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  fee  Just  the  same.  This 
amounted  to  $9.42  for  a  large  truck,  or  $8.41 
for  a  small  one.  Threats,  intimidation,  and 
often  physical  violence,  were  used  to  compel 
the  owner  or  driver  of  the  truck  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  members  of  the 
Teamsters'  Union.  In  one  instance,  a  farmer 
and  two  of  his  sons  were  attempting  to  de- 
liver R  load  of  produce  to  a  ship  berthed  in 
the  Hudson,  were  thrown  into  the  river  and 
narrowly  escaped  drowning.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  trucks  held  up  were  owned  or 
driven  by  farmers. 

When  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages 
were  Indicted  they  were  found  guilty,  after  a 
trial  of  6  weeks  in  a  United  States  district 
court.  However,  the  circuit  court  of  appeals 
reversed  the  lower  court,  whereupon  the  case 
was  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 


cist  of  th>  decision 
In  handing^  down  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Justice  Byrnes,  who  is  now 
Secretary  of  State,  declared  that  the  Anti- 
racketeering  Act  was  passed  "to  close  gaps  in 
existing  Federal  laws  and  to  render  more 
difficult  the  activities  of  predatory  criminal 
gangs  of  the  Kelly  and  Dillinger  types,"  but 
that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  lalxjr  unions 
or  their  members. 

According  to  the  decision,  'accepting  pay- 
ments even  where  services  are  refused,"  is  a 
form  of  union  activity  beyond  the  ban  of  the 
Antiracketeering  Act  and.  therefore,  beyond 
the  reach  of  present  Federal  laws.  Continu- 
ing, the  Court  in  its  decision  said : 

"This  does  not  mean  that  such  activities 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Federal  legislative 
control.     Nor  does  it  mean  that  they  need  go 
unpunished.     The  power  of  State  and  local 
authorities  to  punish  acts  of  violence  Is  be- 
yond   question.     It    Is    not    diminished    or 
affected  by  the  circumstance  that  the  vio- 
lence may  be  the  growth  of  a  labor  dispute. 
The  use  of  violence  disclosed  by  this  case  is 
plainly  subject  to  the  ordinary  criminal  law." 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  authorities  of 
New  York  City,  where  these  outrages  were 
committed,  gave  no  protection  whatever  to 
the  victims  of  the  racket.     Federal  action  in 
the  case  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
racketeers  were  guilty  of  obstructing  inter- 
state commerce,  bringing  the  matter  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In   a   vigorous   dissenting   opinion   to   the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Chief  Justice  Stone 
said  that  there  was  evidence  in  the  record  to 
show  that  the  defendants  in  the  case  con- 
spired to  compel  trucks  drivers  or  their  em- 
ployers,  by   force   and   violence,  to  pay   the 
sums  of  money  demanded.     He  further  said 
that  the  payments  were  made  by  the  drivers 
and  truck  owners  to  purchase  immunity  fr<Hn 
violence,  and  that  this  was  the  end  knowingly 
sought  by  members  of  the  union.     Justice 
Stone  likewise  declared  that  to  sanction  such 
practices  would  make  common-law  robbery 
appear  "as  an  innocent  pastime." 

HANCOCK    summarizes    NEW    BILL 

In  opening  the  debate  on  the  Hobbs  bill 
in  the  House  on  December  12,  Congressman 
Clarence  Hancock,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  fit- 
tingly said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  made  necessary 
by  the  amazing  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  against 
T  -amsters'  Union.  807.  3  years  ago.  That  de- 
cision practically  nullified  the  antiracket- 
eering bill  of  1934. 

"In  effect  It  legalizes  In  certain  labor  dis- 
putes the  use  of  robbery  and  extortion,  two 
crimes  that  are  recognized  as  serious  in  ev- 
ery State  of  the  Union  and  in  every  civilized 
country,  whether  made  use  of  by  union  men, 
nonunion  men,  professional  racketeers  or 
plain  hoboes.  In  effect  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
the  meaning  of  the  act  that  members  of 
Teamsters'  Union,  807.  in  New  York  City 
were  exempt  from  the  provisios  of  that  law, 
when  attempting  by  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  violence  to  obtain  wages  for  a  Job, 
whether  they  rendered  any  service  or  not. 

"In  my  Judgment  that  is  a  gross  misinter- 
pretation of  the  law  and  a  distortion  of  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Of  course,  it  never  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  legitimize  crime; 
nevertheless,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  teamsters'  case  will  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  until  the  Supreme 
Court  reverses  itself,  which  Is  not  likely,  be- 
cause five  of  the  members  of  the  Court  who 
made  that  astounding  decision  are  still  mem- 
bers of  the  Court:  or  until  Congress  acts  to 
correct  and  supersede  the  decision  and  adopts 
a  new  law  written  in  clear  and  unmistak- 
able«  language. 

'This  is  all  the  bill  does.     We  think  a  mis- 
take was  made  by  the  Supreme  Court;   we 


are  attempting  to  correct  it  through  enact- 
ing a  new  law  which  will  accurately  and 
definitely  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  Congress, 
the  general  public  and  the  honest,  law-abid- 
ing members  of  labor  unions." 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  It  was  claimed  by  some  Members  of  the 
House  that  the  abuses  which  the  Hobbs  bill 
aims  to  correct  no  longer  exists. 

MINNESOTA  FARMER  VICTIMIZED 

However,  other  Members  stoutly  denied 
this.  Congressman  H.  Carl  Andersen,  of 
Minnesota,  submitted  an  editorial  from  the 
Dawson  (Minn  )  Sentinel,  to  show  the  length 
to  whloh  racketeering  members  of  the  team- 
sters' union  go  in  his  section  of  the  coun- 
try.    The  editorial  was  as  foUows: 

"Last  week  a  Dawson  farmer  was  sent  to 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  pick  up  some  machin- 
ery needed  to  complete  the  Installation  of 
com  driers  at  the  local  elevators  The 
trucker  made  the  trip  without  mishap  or 
difficulty  with  Iowa  labor  groups.  He  loaded 
his  truck  with  his  shipment  and  then  was 
told  by  labor  representatives  that  he  not 
only  had  to  unload  the  truck  and  take  it  back 
to  Dawson  300  miles  away,  empty,  but  also 
that  he  had  to  Join  the  local  truckers'  union 
and  pay  dues  erf  $32  before  they  would  permit 
him  to  leave  with  hi/;  truck.  And  this  Is  a 
free  country  where  free  enterprise  is  en- 
couraged. Any  other  organization  or  In- 
dividual attempting  such  action  would  have 
been  promptly  Jailed  and  charged  with  high- 
way robbery,  and  In  addition  would  probably 
have  to  answer  charges  of  threatening.  In- 
timidation, and  interference  with  commerce. 
It  Is  Incidents  like  this  which  make  one 
wonder  just  how  far  some  can  go  with 
racketeering  methods  without  being  made 
to  account  for  their  actions." 

SOME     examples     FROM     CALIFORNIA 

Congressman  Jack  Anderson,  of  California, 
who  Is  a  farmer,  said : 

"A  lot  of  our  produce  Is  hauled  Into  the 
city  of  San  Prandsco.  The  man  who  drives 
the  truck,  who  hauls  our  fruit  and  produce 
into  San  Francisco,  must  belong  to  the  team- 
sters' organization  or  he  must  pick  up  a 
member  of  the  teamsters'  organization,  carry 
him  on  the  truck  to  the  point  of  unloading 
and  pay  him  for  all  the  time  that  the  truck 
Is  In  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

"The  farmers  of  the  four  counties  I  rep- 
resent have  been  forced  on  many  occasions, 
while   hauling   their  own   produce   In   their 
own  trucks,  to  pick  up  members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations at  the  city  limits  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, carry  them  on  the  truck  to  the  point 
of   unloading   and    back   again    to    the   ctty 
limits   and    pay   them   their   wage   for   that 
period  of  time.     This  must  be  done  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  man  who  is  thus  paid 
does  no  work  as  far  as  driving  or  unloading 
the  truck  is  concerned." 
Continuing,  Mr.  Anderson  said: 
"I  recall  a  time,  back  about   1938,   when 
milk  In  the  San  Francisco  milkshed  was  de- 
clared 'hot'  and  the  members  of  the  team- 
sters' union  refused  to  haul  the  milk  for  the 
dairymen.    Because  the  farmers'  milkers  de- 
clined  to  Join   the  dairy   workers'  union,  a 
secondary    boycott    was    declared,    and    the 
teamsters  left  the  milk  to  spoil  Instead  ot 
hauling  it  to  the  city  for  processing  and  bot- 
tling.    As  a  result  of  such  high-handed  ac- 
tion the  public  went  without  milk  and  the 
farmers  lost  money.     This  ridiculous  policy 
was  carried  so  far  In  one  Instance  in  southern 
California  that  a  farmer  who  fed  his  cows 
hay  that  was  declared   'hot*  because  it  was 
hauled  by  a  nonunion  truck  driver,  also  had 
his  milk  declared   'hot'  and   the  teamsters' 
union  refused  to  haul  the  milk  " 

Not  so  long  ago.  the  Golden  Rule  Church, 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  bought  a  cooperative 
creamery  which  had  a  contract  with  the 
teamsters'  union.  Several  members  of  the 
congregation  were  notified  that  they  could 
not  work  in  the  plant  unless  they  Joined  the 
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that  the  racketeering  complained 
lielng  practiced,  last  summer  a  fruit 
coi  nected  with  the  Berks-Lehigh  Co- 
Fruit    Growers.    Inc .    of    Pennsyl- 
too  i  a  load  of  225  bushels  of  peaches 
Philadelphia.     Before   the   driver   of   the 
permitted  to  unload  the  peaches 
cdmpelled  to  Join  the  Philadelphia 
tpe    teamsters'   union,   which   co6t 
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driver  for  the  same  organization 

( onsignment  of  peaches  to  Newark, 

1  his  case  the  driver  was  obliged  to 

N  iwark  local  of  the  teamsters'  union 

:ould  unload.     The  fee  charged  In 

was  $51.     There  have  been  In- 

Instances  of  this  kind. 

Gordon  EHilry  Farm,  of  Plains- 
was  outrageously  treated  by  the 
Ictal   of   the   teamsters'   union   last 
union  boycotted  the  milk  of  this 
uring  January  1945.  and  in  a  pe- 
ab()ut  2  weeks  the  owners  of  the  farm 
•20.000.    In  the  end  the  company 
agfee  to  let  the  union  organize  the 
s  at  Its  plant,  although  the  ma- 
ne workers  had   no  desire   what- 
the  teamaters'  union. 

negotiations  In  this  connection. 

for  the  union  boasted  that  they 

oritanize  all  the  bit;  farms  first 

rest  would  have  to  fall  into  line. 

of  the  union  Is  that  any  place 

I  milking  machine  Is  no  longer  a 

in  Industrial  dairy  e.stabllshment. 

to  note  that  there  are  more 

milkine  machines  in  use  on  the 

York  State  alone. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  KECORD 


this  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
Labor  Board. 


HOZBS    MAXSHALI.5    FACTS 

1?   the   debate   on   his   bill   In   the 


December  12.  Congressman  Hcsss. 
:o  the  claim  that  racketeering  was 
lieing  practiced,  said: 

that  I  have  had  more  than  1,000 

telegrams  from  organizations  of 

over    the    United    States   saying 

itlon  Is  even  worse  than  It  was 

we  passed  this  bill  before,  for 

■eason  that  then  they  were  charg- 

price  of  a  days  union  wage. 

light  truck  and  »9.42  for  a  heavy 

now   they    not  only   charge 

for  chaperoning  farmers  on  city 

lave  their  lives,   but  In  addition 

from  $30  to  $56  as  an  initiation 

union,  which  the  farmers  never 

\jilege  of  Joining.     •     •     • 

Eastman,  then  head  of  the  Office 

Transportation,  told  me  that  his 

leported  1,000  trucks  a  night  be- 

and  robbed  in  various  cities  of 

from    Los    Angeles    to    Seattle. 

Milwaukee  and  Chlcafcv..  and 

nton.  Pa.,   which   was  another 

F  miadelphla.  and  New  York,  and 

(lay  at  the  New  York  end   of  the 

He  was  l)egging  as  a  wlt- 

pleadlng  the  cause  of  defense 

and  called  attention  to   the 

numbers  of  trucks  loaded  with 

guns    for    our    Army    and    Navy. 

held    up   and   robbed    by    those 

mouth  of  the  Holland  Tunnel. 

prove    that    racketeering 

In  1C43  to  cause  our  faces  to 

against  It.    It  Is  worse  now." 

than    2    years    have    elapsed 

hearings  were  held  on  the  original 

It   Is   possible   tha     the   Senate 

I  in  the  Judiciary  may  appoint  a 

to  hold  new  hearings.    There 

legitimate  objection  to  such  a 

However,  the  supporters  of  the 

4ant  action  this  time.    They  do 

meastu-e  to  t>e  smothered  by 
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Inaction  in  the  Senate,  the  fate  that  befell 
the  previous  bill. 

The  National  Grange  and  the  other  farm 
groups,  together  with  thousands  of  unorgan- 
ized I..rmen  throughout  the  country,  want  to 
see  agricultural  producers  freed  of  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  tribute  to  the  teamsters'  union. 
Every  decent  American  Joins  In  voicing  the 
demand  that  this  brigandage  miist  stop. 

Fkcd  BaXNCKUAN. 


A  CoDgreisional  Office  in  Action 


Wliy  the  Loan  to  Britain  Stands  By  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPnESENTA"nVES 
Thursday.  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  for  March  3.  1946: 

WHY    THE    LOAN    TO    BBITAIN    STANDS    BY    ITSELr 

Mar.y  people  may  have  figured  that  If  we 
lend  $3,75O.CO0.CC0  to  Great  Britain  we  should 
lend  other  billions  to  other  nations.  But 
President  Truman,  who  is  Roing  to  ask  Con- 
gress to  add  $1,230,000,000  to  lending  funds 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  holds  that  other 
foreign  loans  should  be  limited  through  the 
next  flscal  year  to  the  amount  of  the  bank's 
expanded  capital,  and  that  the  proposed  Brit- 
ish loan  Is  a  unique  cas?  which  would  not 
be  a  precedent  for  a  loan  to  another  country. 

Wliy  shovild  the  British  loan  be  distin- 
guished from  all  other  proposals? 

More  than  40  percent  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  Is  with  the  British  Em- 
pire. Br;taln  Is  the  center  of  the  sterling 
area,  which  e.xcept  for  Canada.  Includes  the 
Empire  and  some  Near  East  countries  Dur- 
ing the  war  Britain  spent  $13X00.000,000  In 
the  sterling  area.  If  the  countries  can  now 
spend  $13.COO.OOO,000  only  for  British  goods, 
large  amounts  of  American  goods  will  be  kept 
out  of  the  sterling  area  It  is  said  that  for 
generations  the  people  of  India,  Egypt,  the 
Near  Eatt.  and  South  America  would  buy 
goods  in  Britain  because  they  could  spend 
sterling  there.  Australia,  for  example,  can 
use  sterling  to  buy  cotton  in  the  United 
States,  but  can  buy  cotton  In  the  sterling 
area. 

The  loan  agreement  provides  that  at  the 
end  of  a  year  anybody  may  exchange  British 
p>ounds  for  dollars  or  any  other  money  de- 
sired. And  anybody  who  sells  goods  to 
Britain  can  get  in  return  money  to  spend  In 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country. 

It  Is  Insisted  by  those  who  should  know 
that  action  or  the  British  loan  may  deter- 
mine whether  this  Is  to  be  a  world  trading 
by  groups  and  blocs  or  a  world  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  trading  area  free;  and  that 
Britain's  situation  will  determine  whether 
the  world  moves  In  the  direction  of  expanding 
private  enterprise  In  International  markets 
or  reverts  to  discrimination  and  hamperlna 
blocs.  '• 

We  are  told  that  if  Britain,  for  lack  of 
dollars  with  which  to  buy.  is  forced  to  make 
deals  with  various  countries  other  than  the 
United  States,  and  to  resort  to  every  Bort 
of  restriction  and  discrimination,  it  might  be 
dlfBcult  ever  to  change  these  conditions  and 
open  the  world's  markets  to  our  goods. 

The  people  of  Great  BriUin  have  got  to 
have  employment;  they  have  got  to  be  able  to 
Import  material;  they  have  got  to  eat  and 
live. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8,  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  made  by  me  recently  over 
the  radio: 

Today,  ladlee  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  verbal  picture  of  your  Congress- 
man's office  and  the  manifold  and  varied  du- 
ties which  are  perfrrmed  therein  In  this 
connection  and  in  order  to  more  quickly  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  functions  of  a  con- 
gressional office.  I  quote  In  part  a  very  In- 
teresting speech  made  0  years  ago,  shortly 
after  I  came  to  Washington,  by  Representa- 
tive LtTTHEB  Patrick,  of  Birmingham.  Ala., 
and  naturally  a  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrat. 
Luther  is  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  and  he 
•  Is  not  only  quite  a  wit  but  before  coming  to 
Congress  was  a  radio  commentator  In  hlB 
home  city.  He  drew  up  and  submitted  to 
each  Member  of  Congress  10  simple  rules  of 
conduct  for  our  use  and  I  give  them  to  you  at 
this  t  rnise  of  their  full  conception  of 

the    :  a    duties    which    we    are    called 

upon  to  perrorm  and  which  at  the  same  time 
do  somewhat  handicap  us  In  our  perform- 
ance of  the  careful  study  and  prosecution  of 
legislation  for  you  and  for  the  Nation  at 
large.     I  repeat  these  rules: 

•'1.  Entertain,  with  a  smile,  constituents, 
their  wives,  their  sons,  sons'  wives,  etc.  Go 
with  them  to  the  White  House,  show  good 
reason  why  jou  are  unable  to  personally  "have 
ther-  meet  the  President,  take  daughters  to 
meet  midshipmen  at  Annapolis. 

••2.  Explain  what  bill  Is  up  for  debate, 
points  for  discussion,  how  It  will  be  passed, 
how  you  will  vote  and  why. 

"3.  Attend  to  balcony  and  point  out  Speak- 
er Bankhead.  Leaders  Rayburn  and  Martin, 
Ham  Fish.  Dewey  Short,  that  man  Martin 
Dies,  and  name  each  lady  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 

•'4.  Respond  to  worthy  causes,  make  after- 
dinner  speeches,  before-dinner  speeches, 
learn  to  eat  anything,  anywhere,  any  night— ^ 
work  all  day.  dictate  all  night,  and  be  fresh 
as  a  raln-waahed  daisy  for  next  day's  duties. 

"5  Be  a  cultured  genUeman.  a  teller  of 
ribald  stories,  a  profound  philosopher,  pre- 
serve a  store  of  "Confucius  say"  gags,  be  a 
ladies'  man.  a  man's  man.  a  he  man,  a  diplo- 
mat, a  Democrat  with  a  Republican  slant,  a 
Republican  with  a  Democrat  viewpoint,  an 
admirer  of  the  Roosevelt  way.  a  hater  of  the 
New  Deal,  a  New  Dealer,  an  old  dealer,  and  a 
quick  dealer. 

"6.  Learn  how  to  attend  six  to  eight  major 
functions,  rushing  home  and  back  during 
each  term  on  one  round-trip  travel  pay. 

"7.  Have  the  dope  on  hot  spots  In  town, 
with  choice  telephone  numbers  for  the  gay 
boys  from  back  home,  and  help  to  contact  all 
local  moral  organizations  and  uplift  societies 
In  Washington. 

"8.  Learn  to  be  an  expert  guide.  Keep  car 
In  tip-top  shape. 

"9.  Know  names  and  dates  related  to  all 
poinu  of  Interest,  and  be  able  to  explain  and 
supply  information  regarding  public  build- 
ings, and  statuary  about  Washington. 

"10.  Be    an    authority    on    history,    travel, 
psychology,  philosophy,  education,   econom- 
ics, civics,  finance,  export  trade.  Government 
printing.    International    relations,    neckties 
and  fishing  tackle." 


Frankly.  1  must  agree  with  much  of  what  is 
tabulated  in  the  foregoing  rules  and  with 
Mr.  Patbicks  further  comments: 

"Understand,  I  do  not  claim  to  come  up  to 
It   all,   especially   as   to   telephone   numbers 
hot  spots,  stories,  and  so  forth. 

"A  Congressman  has  become  an  expanded 
messenger  boy,  an  employment  agency,  get- 
ter-cut of   the   Navy.   Army.   Marines,   ward 
healer,   wound   healer,   trouble  shooter,   law 
explainer,  bill  finder.  Issue  translator,  resolu- 
tion Interpreter,  controversy  oil  pourer,  glad- 
hand   extender,   business  promoter,  conven- 
tion goer,  civic  Ills  skirmisher,  veterans'  af- 
fairs    adjuster,     ex-serviceman's     champion 
watchdog    for    the    under   dog.    sympathizer 
with    the   upper  dog.   namcr   and   kisser   of 
babies,  recovcrcr  of  lost  baggage,  soberer  of 
delegates,  adjuster  for  traffic  violators— votcis 
straying  into  Washington  and  Into  the  tolls 
of  the  law— binder  up  of  broken  hearts,  finan- 
cial wet  nurse,  good  Samaritan,  contributor 
to   good    causes- there    are    so    many    good 
caueea— cornerstone    layer,    public    building 
and  bridge  dedicator,  ship  christener— to  be 
•ure  he  does  get  in  a  little  flag  waving— and  a 
little    constitutional    hoUtlng    and    sprend- 
eagle  work,  but  It  Is  getting  harder  every  day 
to  find  time  to  properly  study  legislation— 
the  very  business  we  are  primarily  here  to 
discharge,  and  that  must  be  done  above  all 
things.     To  go  on  would  not  help  a  lot.     We 
are  running  our  legs  off  on  details,  but  we 
must  keep  the  approval  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voter, 
BO  we  find  here  a  subject  upon  which  we  can 
all  agree:  and  regardless  of  these  labors  in- 
volved. I  for  one,  prefer  It  to  any  Job  I  have 
ever  had,  and  do  not  expect  to  relinquish  It 
without  a  powerful  fight.     I  hope  I  am  here 
to  stay  many.  I  trust,  useful  years." 

Now  It  has  not  been  my  practice  on  these 
broadcasts  to  quote  at  length  one  of  my  Dem- 
ocratic colleagues,  but  we  know  they,  too.  are 
capable  or  we  would  not  have  our  traditional 
two-party    system    In    this    country,    under 
which  our  Nation  has  grown  to  Its  present 
world-wide  leadership,  and  they  are  our  per- 
sonal friends  down  here  even  though  we  do 
not  vote  alike,  and  above  all  they  have  our 
wholehearted  respect.     I  am  simply  calling 
his  timely  observations  to  your  attention  be- 
cause I  believe   they  explain — even   though 
rather    humorously— the    complexities    of    a 
congressional  office. 

As  you  can  appreciate  from  the  foregoing, 
our  tasks  down  here  are  indeed  tremendous 
and  when  I  say  our  tasks  I  pay  whole-souled 
and  wholehearted  respect  to  my  office  staff. 
They  are  ilie  ones  who.  of  necessity,  must 
carry  the  burden  of  the  many  detailed  duties 
attached   to   this   office   and   which — in    the 
name  of  your  Congressman — they  are  called 
upon  to  perform.     I  believe  I   have  as  fine 
a  staff  as  any  to  be  found  on  Capitol  Hill.    My 
staff  consists  of  my  secretaries.  Mrs.  Anne 
Cook,  of  Rogers  City,  and  Mrs.  Madlyn  Gra- 
bowsky   Fall,   of   Ingallston    (in   Menominee 
County),  and  my  veterans'  secretary,  former 
Staff  Sergeant  Alvln  Chrlstopherson,  of  Al- 
pena,  who    met    with   an    accident   over    In 
Tunis.     My  staff  and  I  frequently  call  our- 
selves "Bradley,  Incorporated,"  and  we  are 
Just  that,  because  we  work  as  a  team  all  the 
way    through.     My   principal    task— and   for 
which  you  elected  me — is  to  study  and  prose- 
cute  legislation,   but   that,  too,   during  the 
past  war  years  has  become  tremendously  com- 
plex.    In  addition,  requests  to  perform  In- 
dividual services   are   increasing   dally,   and 
which     requests,     naturally,    have     notnlng 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  study  of  legisla- 
tion and  on  which  I  personally  am  expected 
to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  my  own 
time. 

The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  I  read  the 
paper  and  the  Congbessional  Record  to  keep 
up  with  dally  events.  I  try  to  do  this  before 
coming  to  the  office  because  once  I  enter  my 
office  door  the  day's  work  begins — the  tele- 
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phone    rings    constantly— visitors    call    and 
many  times  I  have  difficulty  in  making  my 
committee  meeting  at  10  a.  m.     My  principal 
committee    Is    the    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries    Committee    that    has   Jurisdiction 
oyer  all  legislation  pertaining  to  all  phases 
or  shipping,  shipyards,  seamen,  etc.,  operat- 
ing on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  oceans 
over   all    forms   of    fishing,    over    the    Coast 
Guard,  over  the  Panama  Canal,  etc.     In  com- 
mittee Is  where  we  do  a  great  part  of  our  con- 
gressional work,  where  we  hold  public  and 
private  hearings,  listen  to  the  testimony  of 
all  kinds  of  witnesses,  and  then  draft  study 
and  re-draft  legislation.     At  12  noon  we  go 
to  the  House  floor  for  the  dally  session,  and 
as  a  lule.  do  not  get  back  to  the  office  much 
befoi-e  6:   then  If  I  have  made  a  epeech  I 
K-ve  to  go  over  It  carefully— possibly  revise 
It  with  one  of  my  secretaries — and  then  seri- 
ously get  Into  my  day's  dictation. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  In  a  little  detail  what 
my  office  Is  called  upon  to  do  by  taking  you 
throush  our  pending  files  as  of  today: 

Here  we  have  numerous  requests  for  clvll- 
servlce  retirement  refunds.  In  some  in- 
stance* the  application  for  refund  filed  by 
the  Individual  concerned  never  reached  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  In  other  Instances 
Civil  Service  does  not  have  the  man's  pay 
record  and  no  action  can  be  taken  by  them 
until  the  department  concerned  sends  In  the 
proper  form.     This  necessitates  our  contact- 

Ing    the    civilian    personnel    records    office 

which  in  most  Instances  Is  a  decentralized 
division  no  longer  located  here  In  Washing- 
ton and  calls  for  a  letter  of  Inquiry  to  another 
State  and  the  awaiting  of  advices  that  the 
proper  pay  record  has  been  sent  to  the  Com- 
mission whereupon  repeated  telephone  calls 
are  necessary  until  we  are  advised  a  check 
has  gone  forward  to  our  constituent. 

Then  we  have  numerous  letters  from  young 
folks  interested  In  securing  Government  posi- 
tions overseas.  In  cases  of  this  kind  we  con- 
tact departments  here  to  ascertain  where 
positions  are  open  and  determine  the  specific 
qualifications  for  same  and  our  constituent 
is  then  sent  the  proper  application  form  and 
advised  to  return  It  either  to  my  office  or  to 
the  department  In  question— after  which  we 
keep  In  telephone  contact  with  the  agency  In 
the  hope  of  securing  an  assignment.  And, 
of  course,  being  a  Republican,  I  have  no 
patronage  to  hand  out. 

My  time  en  the  air  does  not  permit  me  to 

elaborate  on  the  work  Involved  In  visa  cases 

where  American  citizens  here  wish  to  have 
their  nephew,  uncle,  aunt,  brother,  or  friend 
brought  to  America  and  call  upon  me  to  assist 
them  in  obtaining  immigration  visas  which 
are  necessary.     At  times  it  takes  weeks  to  get 
the  desired  information  from  our  State  De- 
partment and  calls  for  correspondence  direct 
to  our  consular  offices  or  embassies  abroad. 
Then,   too,   there  are  American   citizens   In 
Europe  who  want  to  come  back  home  and  it 
Is  necessary  that  they  secure  passport   ap- 
proval which  has  to  be  cleared  with  our  State 
Department.     Then,  at  times  we  are  called 
upon  to  arrange  for  transportation  for  Eng- 
lish and  Australian  GI  wives,  and  thl.s  fre- 
quently takes  months  to  accomplish.     Fur- 
ther, we  have  requests  to  protect  American 
Interests    m    foreign     countries,     and     this 
calls   for   the   verification   of  all   dccuraents 
sent    to    us    by    Individuals    by    the    State 
Department,   thence  by  the  diplomatic   of- 
fices abroad,  and  finally  by  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment wherein  the  Interests  are  located 
Because  of  the  confusion  in  Europe  today  It 
takes  weeks  or  months  to  clear  all  Informa- 
tion and  then  at  times  after  building  up  a 
tremendous  file  of  correspondence  and  mak- 
ing repeated  trips  to  the  State  Department  or 
foreign   embassies — we  are  set  back  on  our 
haunches  by  the  verdict  that  the  American 
Interests,  In  reality,  are  held  by  persons  who 
now  await  trial  as  Axis  sympathizers.    These 


are  heart-breaking  cases  to  myself— and  cer- 
tainly so  to  my  constituents— but  we  must 
accept  the  facts  as  given  to  us  until  proven 
false. 

No  little  of  our  problems  entail  our  serv- 
icemen. Some  of  them  we  have  to  get  back 
to  the  States  on  emergency  leaves  because  of 
sickness  at  home;  others  are.  frankly.  Just 
lost— nobody  has  heard  from  them  for 
months,  and  this  entails  the  headquarters 
concerned  contacting  commanding  generals 
abroad  In  en  effort  to  locate  a  man's  where- 
abouts and  report  to  us.  Tlien,  too.  my 
friends,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  we  must 
play  the  part  of  Dr.  Anthony  In  locating  hus- 
bands who  were  discharged  tut  never  re- 
turned home.  And  then  there  Is  the  myriad 
of  correspondence  which  comes  to  our  office 

00  veterans'  pcnslonB,  claims,  discharge  cer- 
tificatig.  arrears  in  pay,  etc  ,  which  reminds 
me  of  a  case  we  had  the  other  day  that  11- 
lustrates  the  carelessness  of  our  discharged 
veterans  In  being  so  anxious  to  net  home  that 
they  sign  their  papers  without  being  sure 
they  are  In  order.  We  have  repeatedly  tried 
to  warn  the  boyB  against  this.  One  young 
man  wrote  us  that  he  was  anxious  to  get 
married  and  when  he  and  his  young  lady 
sought  to  get  their  marriage  license,  and 
they  asked  for  his  discharge  certificate,  lo 
and  behold,  he  was  astounded  to  find  that 
his  marital  status  thereon  was  listed  as 
"  narrled."  So  we  were  asked  to  straighten 
that  matter  out.  Meanwhile  the  young  man 
and  his  bride-to-be  learned  that  "haste 
makes  waste." 

We  do  our  best  to  process  rural  route  ex- 
tension   applications;    check    en    unemploy- 
ment-compensation cases;   the  extension  of 
REA    lines;    answer    the    voluminous    corre- 
spondence on  pretests  to  the  way  your  Gov- 
ernment Is  being  run   by  this  administra- 
tion: acknowledge  views  on  pending  legisla- 
tion;  assist  In   the  securing  of  Government 
loans  for  industries  or  civic  organizations- 
then  a  certain  city  wants  a  small  boat  harbor 
and  that  has  to  be  taken  up  either  In  form  of 
legislation  or  with  the  Army  engineers-  some- 
one wants  a  postmastershlp— this,  of  course 
is  Democratic  patronage,  and  I.  as  a  Republi- 
can, have  no  say-so.     We  are  called  upon  to 
handle  patent  cases,  homestead  applications 
priorities,  etc.     We  send  out  all  documents 
made  available  to  Members  of  Congress  to 
our  libraries,  our  county  clerks,  our  parents, 
and  those  who  specifically  request  publica- 
tions.    To  keep  abreast  of  happenings  back 
home  we  daily  check  our  district  newspapers 
Naturally,  you  can  see  from  the  foregoing 
we  must  have  a  working  knowledge  of  all 
departments,  and.  friends,  with  the  present 
shifting  about  of  governmental  bureaus  and 
agencies   that    is   no   small    trick.      I    stress 
again,  we  are  always  glad  to  be  of  service  to 
you.     However,  if  at  times  you  do  not  re- 
ceive a  reply  as  promptly  as  you  expect,  please 
realize  it  is  because  many  times  we  are  Just 
plain  "snowed  under." 

Frequently  it  is  long  after  8  or  even  after  9 
at  night  before  your  Congressman  gets  home 
for  his  dinner,  but  that  is  the  life  of  a  Con- 
gressman in  Washington.  Am  I  complaining 
about  it?  Definitely  not.  I  hope  you  reelect 
me  next  fall  because  I  like  the  work  We 
enjoy  giving  you  the  best  service  possible. 

1  have  devoted  this  broadcast  to  the  work- 
ings of  a  congressional  office.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  Impart  to  you  the  workings  of  a 
congressional  office  so  that  those  few  who 
take  frequent  occasion  to  Jump  on  us,  who 
feel  we  are  overpaid,  may  appreciate  that  we, 
too,  have  an  arduous  Job  to  do  down  here  in 
Washington,  which  we  consider  not  only  a 
distinct  privilege  but  a  pleasure.  We  shall 
continue  to  serve  each  and  every  one  of  you. 
regardless  of  your  political  connection,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability. 

Now.  in  conclusion.  I  came  to  Washington 
In  January  of  1939  and  from  then  on  until 
the  summer  of  1944  all  of  us  were  on  the  Job 
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Then  on  we  go 
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Requisition  of  Surplus  Property  for  the 
Soil  Consenratioa  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  LeCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Friday.  March.  8.  1946 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mon- 
roe County.  Iowa,  has  a  very  active  soil- 
conservation  district  organization  and 
the  commissioners  are  very  much  inter- 
ested in  legislation  permitting  the  requi- 
sition of  surplus  property  for  the  soil- 
conservation  sen'ice  to  be  used  in  erosion 
control.  In  this  connection  I  ask  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  include  therein  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the 
Monroe  County  Conservation  District  on 
February  27.  1946: 

The  matter  of  securing  surplus  Govern- 
ment machinery  and  equipment  for  earth 
moving  and  soil -conservation  development 
wa&  disciMsed.  to  request  action  in  Congress 
on  the  Po«ge  bill.  H  R  538.  and  the  McKellar 
bill  in  the  Senate,  or  proposed  legLilatlon  to 
speed  action  In  making  such  equipment 
available  to  soils  districts,  the  following  res- 
olution was  adopted  on  motion  by  Poster, 
seconded  by  Martin. 

Whereas  there  Is  great  need  In  Iowa  soll- 
conserratlon  districts  for  heavy  earth-moving 
equipment  for  development  of  sotl-conser\-a- 
tion  practices  on  the  farms  of  district  coop- 
erators;  and 

Whereas  the  above-mentioned  bills  provide 
for  making  surplus  war  machinery  available: 
Be  it 

Jte50lrml  by  the  Board  of  Commisaionera 
of  Monroe  County  Soil  Conservation  District, 
That  we  urge  prompt  action  In  Congress  pass- 
ing this  legislation,  and  that  letters  be  writ- 
ten  to  Congressman  Kasi.  M.  LxComptv.  Con- 
grfessman  Thomas  B.  Mabtin.  Senator 
BoTTUcz  B  HiCKXTftoopm.  and  Senator  Okmw* 
WrLsoN  requesting  the  facilities  of  their  good 
oOces  to  speed  action  on  the  bills  mentioned. 
B.  O.  Hawk. 

Chairman. 
BmcLXK9  B.  Martin. 

Secretary. 
Jamb  W.  Foem. 

Member. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  P.  W.  GRIFFITHS 


cr  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Wednesday.  March  6.  1946 

Mr,  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  listened  through  the  entire  debate 
on  the  Patman  housing  bill  and  it  ap- 
pears to  follow  the  same  pattern:  yes, 
the  very  same  arguments  are  being  made 
as  on  all  previous  bills,  viz..  here  is  a 
chance  to  do  something  for  the  veteran. 

Now  I  would  like  to  see  every  veteran 
able  to  acquire  a  home  of  his  own,  but  I 
am  afraid  the  veter^in  still  will  be  with- 
out a  home  if  this  bill  passes  because 
where  is  any  guaranty  that  any  homes 
will  result?     Certainly  they  cannot  be 


made  without  lumber,  brick,  tile,  glas.«;. 
and  so  forth.  You  do  not  build  homes 
with  paper,  hot  air.  or  pious  declarations. 
Yes.  he  will  have  as  much  chance  of 
getting  a  home  as  he  now  has  of  acquir- 
ing surplus  property. 

Let  us  lock  at  the  record  as  regards 
just  one  item  of  surplus  property — trac- 
tors. During  the  war  about  80.000  were 
manufactured,  of  which  approximately 
80  percent  went  overseas  and  stayed 
there.  Of  those  remaining  in  this  coun- 
try about  8,000  have  been  distributed  to 
purchasers — the  number  going  to  the 
veteran,  however,  has  been  an  infinites- 
imal percentage  because  the  veteran 
comes  third  in  preference. 

On  February  1.  1946.  SWPC  had  is- 
sued approximately  36.000  certificates  for 
crawler  type  tractors. 

On  same  date,  WAC  had  requests  for 
37,000  wheel  and  crawler  type  tractors 
from  Federal  and  State  agencies.  So 
what  good  is  the  veterans  certificate. 
It  is  just  a  hunting  license.  Why  con- 
tinue to  fool  the  veteran?  Why  not  be 
honest  ? 

Now  I  have  been  informed  that  there 
might  possibly  be  another  five  or  six 
thousand  come  through  Now  just  think 
of  this.  UNRRA  wants  10.000  and  accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  written  can  take  them 
all  and  there  will  not  be  a  .single  one  for 
anybody  in  these  United  States.  Good 
heavens,  why  not  get  these  little  plots  of 
ground  In  Europe  going  with  some  Mis- 
souri mules  of  the  four-legged  type,  some 
horses  and  hand  plows,  but  do  not  be 
foolish  enough  to  let  them  strip  this 
country  of  tractors  which  they  cannot 
economically  turn  between  their  hedges 
and  above  all  let  us  get  the  veteran  ma- 
chinery to  go  to  work  with  and  amend 
the  Surplus  Property  Di.<:posal  Act,  If 
necessary,  so  that  when  the  veteran  gets 
a  certificate  to  purchase  he  has  some- 
thing instead  of  a  meaningless  hunting 
license. 


"Dear  Coogre itman" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PXNNSTI.VAJfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8,  1946 

Mr.    PULTON.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ouD.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
Life  magazine  of  March  8.  1946: 
•  DiAa    CoiWTOM«N  •— Hott    Is    SosimiiNo 

Wo«TH   Wknufo  TO  Him   Aautrr:   PtrniNo 

His  Own  Housk  in  Oiocb 

When  an  editorial  exhorts  its  readers  to 
write  their  Congressmen,  it  usually  means 
the  writer  cant  think  of  anything  else  to 
say  Yet  here  U  a  matter  in  which  a  volume 
of  maU  Is  really  called  for  if  we  are  to  have 
a  Congress  worth  writing  to  at  all.  For.  after 
54  weeks  of  study,  a  Joint  House  and  Senate 
committee  has  proposed  a  reorganiiatlon  of 
Congress.  These  proposals  add  up  to  the 
best  horse  sense  that  Congress  has  spoken 
to  itself  in.  several  decades.  If  adopted,  as 
they  certainly  should  be.  and  in  toto.  Con- 


gress can  become  a  more  effective  body  well 
on  the  path  to  retrieved  success 

Many  people  think  of  Congressmen  as 
windy  old  dopes  enjoying  tree  haircuts,  sub- 
sidized lunches,  and  a  lot  of  Joy  rides  at 
public  expense.  Actually  most  Congressmen 
are  harassed,  overworked,  underpaid  con- 
scientious men.  who,  though  directors  of 
the  greatest  enterprise  in  the  word  are 
handicapped  at  every  turn  by  methods  ma- 
chinery, and  facilities  that  belongs  to  the  era 
of  red  velvet  and  brass  spittoons 
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WORKSHOPS 

The  Joint  committee,  whose  chairman  has 
been  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette    a  Pro- 
gressive   from    Wisconsin,    and    whc«e    vice 
^  chairman  has  been  Representative  MikeMon- 
KONEY,  Oklahoma  Democrat,  proposes  as  Its 
most  vital  point  a  wholesale  revamping  of 
the   present   committee   structure.     This    is 
v.-ise  because  no  less  than  90  percent  of  the 
legislative  Job   is  done   In   these  committee 
workshops.    Among  them  are  such  outmoded 
cominltiees  as  the  Senates  on  Interoceanic 
Canals.     It  may  have  been  vital  when  the 
Panama    Canal    was    built,    but    not    today 
During  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  it  paid 
more  than  tlO.OOO  to  clerks  who  assisted  it 
In  the  "task"  of  passing  on  but  2  out  of  the 
703  public  and  general  bills  of  that  session. 
The   House   has   four   elections   committees. 
Not  one  has  a  contest  before  it  at  this  time. 
yet  each  has  a  clerk  on  the  pay  roll  at  $2,750 
a  year  and  a  janitor  at  $1,260. 

The  Joint  report  observes,  "We  recognize 
the  diflicultles  inherent  In  simplifying  this 
old  system  of  81  standing  committees." 
What  It  means  Is  the  difficulty  in  persuading 
Congress  to  give  up  the  oddments  of  patron- 
age contained  In  these  clerkships,  the  free 
Junkets  hither  and  yon  that  arc  perquisites 
of  membership,  the  prestige  of  being  chair- 
man of  some  committee,  even  if  it's  only  the 
Committee  on  Interoceanic  Canals. 

It  will  require  some  public  clamor  to  drive 
through  the  joint  report  s  pica  that  commit- 
tees be  condensed  and  rationalized.  For  ex- 
ample, it  Is  proposed  to  lump  eight  com- 
mittees—Interoceanic  Canals,  Commerce,  In- 
dian Affairs.  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. 
Mines  and  Mining,  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds.  Public  Lands  rnd  Surveys,  Terri- 
tories and  Insular  Affairs— Into  one  new 
'  Mcd  Committee  on  Interior,  Natural 

K  .X  and  Public  Works.    By  such  means 

the  Senate  s  33  committees  would  be  reduced 
to  16  and  the  House's  48  to  18. 

Obviously.     Congressmen     cannot     bloom 
overnight    into   exi;erts   on    all    the    diverse 
matters  laid  before  them  daily.     They  need 
facts   and    assistance.     Since    1919   Congress 
has  had  a  Legislative  Reference  Service.    The 
Joint  committee  finds  the  present  budget  of 
$198,000  a  year  Inadequate  and  urges  boost- 
ing it  to  $750,000.     Its  research  staff  would 
be   augmented   by   authorizing  four  experts 
at  from  $6,000  to  $8,000  apiece  for  each  of 
the  sUeamllned  committees.     It  is  shocking 
to  think  that  a  legislative  body  for  a  coun- 
try apparently  destined  to  spend  twenty-five 
to  thirty  billion  dollars  a  year  has  been  so 
backward  In  research.    Congress  now  gets  Its 
information  haphazardly  and  wastefully  from 
the   newspapers,  from  pipe  lines,  and  from 
questioning     department     heads.       Properly 
equipping  the  committees  with  experts  would 
end   the    necessity    for   constantly   creating 
new  special  investigating  committees,  the  au- 
thors of  the  Joint  report  believe. 

PURSE    STRINGS 

The  way  that  Congress  holds  the  national 
purse  strings  Is  hardly  less  alarming.  The 
left  hand  spending  money  never  knows  what 
the  right  hand  that  is  raising  money  is  do- 
ing. There  is  no  firm,  set  relationship  be- 
tween income  and  outgo.  The  Joint  com- 
mittee has  some  good  proposals  here.  The 
Revenue  and  Appropriations  Committees 
would  be  required  to  report  early  each  ses- 
sion Just   how   much   was   coming   in.   and 


how  much  was  projected  for  outgo,     if  the 
two  sums  did  not  balance,  Congress  would 

f.^fflL,  ^^^  *°  '"^'^""  appropriations  by  a 
uniform  percentage— except  for  Interest 
pensions  and  other  fixed  items-or  increase 
the  public  debt. 

nr^^i!'"".?''*^*'^"^  originate  In  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  which  has  a  num- 
^Z  °',.^"'^c°'"mlttees  dealing  with  specific 
expenditures,  a  subcommittee  for  the  Naw 
for  Interior,  Justice,  etc.  These  subcommlt- 
tees  meet  in  executive,  which  Is  to  say  secret 
session.  Some  no  doubt  operate  vory  well* 
others,  equally  without  doubt,  operate  very' 
poorly.  The  system  of  review  by  th.'  parent 
committee  is,  to  speak  mildly,  perfunctory 
Frequently,  consideration  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  a  bill  involving  billions 
is  given  less  than  1  hour. 

Here  again  the  joint  report's  recommen- 
dation for  added,  qualified  personnel  wUl 
help  the  committee  understand  more  about 
what  it  is  doing  and  the  secrecy,  as  the  joint 
report  agrees,  must  eno.  These  hearings 
should  be  open  to  press  and  public,  unless 
some  matter  of  national  security  is  under 
consideration.  Another  useful  reccmmen- 
datlon  is  that  the  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  be  expanded  to  give 
"information  that  will  enable  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether  public  funds  are  being  care- 
lessly, extravagantly,  or  loosely  admUiistered 
and  spent.  ' 

Although  much  has  been  written  about 
the  demands  made  upon  Congressmen  by 
folks  back  home — everything  from  getting 
baby  books  off  to  new  arrivals  to  sending 
flowers  for  lodge  funerals— the  joint  com- 
mittee found  little  that  could  be  done  to 
save  the  time  of  Congressmen.  Quite  a  bit 
of  this  errand  running  is  good  fcr  democracy. 
It  Is  an  open  channel  from  the  people  to 
their  Government. 

Another  recommendation  that  *s  worth  at 
least  a  trial  calls  for  establishment  of  minor- 
ity  and    majority    policy   committees      The 
idea  here  is  to  clarify  party  lines  and  cause 
(a)  the  two  major  parties  to  adopt  a  line  on 
a  wider  variety  of  public  issues  and   (b)   to 
encourage  Individual  Congressmen  to  follow 
their  party  Una.    Slavish  devotion  to  .•■  party 
line  would  be.  of  course,  undesirable  and  Is 
not  intended.    Yet  it  is  a  fact  thai  a  citizen 
cannot  vote  for  a  Democratic  or  Republican 
Congressman  these  days  with  anv  assurance 
he  will  follow  the  announced  platform  of  his 
party. 

Conservative  Republicans  are  more  often 
to  be  found  voting  with  southern  Democrats 
than  with  liberal  Republicans  and  vice  versa. 
Party  organizations  within  Congress  are  now 
in  poor  repair.  The  coordination  between 
the  majority  party  and  the  White  House  Is 
likewise  poor.  It  is  planned  that  the  ma- 
jority committee  would  consult  with  the 
President  frequently,  ha-monlzing  and  ad- 
justing the  party  policy  at  both  the  White 
House  and  congressional  levels. 
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to  only  one  Senator,  a  veteran  who  had  served 
with  distinction  for  35  years,  and  it  would 
have  applied  to  him  only  If  he  had  made 
substantial  back  payments.  As  It  turned 
out.  this  Senator  failed  of  reelection  and 
flnlshed  his  days,  not  exactly  in  poverty  but 
unable  to  afford  amenities  for  himself  or  his 
aging  wife.  He  was  George  Norris.  Few  men 
have  deserved  more  from  their  country. 

Congressional  pay  and  retirement  arrange- 
ments  are  now  wrong  and  must  be  corrected 
It  is  one  way  to  attract  better  people  to  serve 
in  Congress.  But,  when  you  write  your  Con- 
gressman m  support  of  raising  his  pay  don't 
neglect  to  insist  that  this  Is  only  a  part  of 
the  package  of  reform  that  Congress  needs 
Let  more  pay  be  the  just  reward  for  self- 
reorganization  under  the  plan  of  the  Joint 
committee.  ' 


Address  of  Most  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Gushing,  D.  D. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUJS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks m  the  Record.  I  include  an  anni- 
versary address  by  Most  Rev.  Richard 
J.  Gushing.  D.  D..  and  the  introductory 
remarks  by  Rev.  Ladislaus  A.  Sikora 
of  Salem,  Mass.,  at  the  special  Polish 
services  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Boston,  Mass..  Sunday.  February 
17,  1946,  during  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko 

No  country  has  suffered  more  down 
through  the  centuries  than  Poland  and 
the  words  contained  in  this  address  set 
forth  clearly  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  that  great  nation  and  its  people 


PAT 


We  have  saved  Until  last  the  item  that  will 
probably  arouse  most  reaction.  The  present 
pay  of  Congresi-men  is  $10,000.  The  Joint 
report  recommends  $15,000.  This  is  still  low 
for  the  quality  of  people  we  want  in  Con- 
gress. It  is  especially  low  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  two  homes  must  be  maintained 
sundry  political  contributions  made,  dinner 
checks  of  visiting  firemen  picked  up,  and  so 
on.  President  Truman  and  the  National 
Planning  Association  advised  up  to  $25,000  a 
year.     That  is  nearer  the  mark. 

In  addition  to  an  Increase  in  pay.  the 
report  urges  that  Congressmen  be  permitted 
to  Join  the  Federal  retirement  system  on  the 
same  contributory  basis  as  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. This  is  a  vital  proposal.  When  it 
was  advanced  a  few  years  ago  there  was  a 
storm  of  thoughtless  disapproval.  The  re- 
port circulated  that  a  Senator  might  after 
only  1  year's  swvice  retire  for  life  on  $400 
a  month.    ActuaUy.  that  would  have  applied 


ADDRESS  BY  REV.  L.  A.  SIKORA 

^  ^^We  are  gathered  In  this  beautiful  cathedral 
the  mother  church  of  our  diocese,  at  the  gen- 
erous, thoughtful,  and  heart-warming  invi- 
tation of  our  revered  archbishop,  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  son  of 
Poland,  Thaddeus  Kosciusko. 

He  left  his  beloved  native  land  after  re- 
sisting the  force  and  might  of  the  ancient 
enemy  of  his  people  and  came  to  our  shores 
to  offer  his  services  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  right.  He  knew  the  lot  of  the  oppressed 
His  magnificent  contribution  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  Ideals  Is  too  well 
known  for  me  to  recount  here. 

But,  there  is  one  significant  Item,  not  too 
generally,  known  which  shows  forth  the  char- 
acter of  the  man,  the  all-embracing  human- 
ity character,  that  was  his  by  the  birthrlcht 
of  his  Catholic  faith. 

In  his  last  will  and  testament,  he  asks  his 
friend  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  dispose  of  his 
earthly  possessions,  which  by  the  way  con- 
sisted of  a  grant  of  land  given  by  our  own 
grate'ul  Nation  In  recognition  of  his  out- 
standing services.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  this  land  were  to  be  used  to  purchase  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves. 

With  profound  gratitude  to  God,  for  hay- 
Ing  given  us  so  exalted  hero,  a  hero,  who  be- 
longs not  to  Poland,  not  to  America,  but  to 
all  mankind,  we  plead  the  cause  of  Poland. 
Our  national  honor  places  upon  us  a  clear 
duty  to  see  that  Poland,  the  land  of  Kosci- 
usko, and  during  this  last  war,  a  most  faith- 
ful aUy,  be  treated  as  a  friend,  and  an  ally. 
On  this  Kosciusko  Bicentennial  Day  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  his  genliis. 
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de  mocratic 


We  honor 
Narvik.  Tubrilk. 
bonor  the 
thousancis  of 
Ideals.    These 
to  Poland — to 
of  th^  world 
Poland,  of 
of  CUrUtian 

We    greatly 
timely  proclu^^ation 

We  are  ezci 
cy.  our  belovefl 
of  hia  noble 
ha«  endeared 
pecple  especially 
done  tear  then  i 
cause  of  Pol<  nd 

ThrouKh  hli 
here,  and  Juin 
Almighty  JDoi 


tfday  the  defenders  of  Warsaw. 

and  of  Monte  Casalno.     We 

of  thousands,  hiwdreds  of 

Americans  who  fought  for  our 

Ideals  which  are  being  denied 

Poland,  called  the  Inspiration 

We  plead  the  cause  of  heroic 

and  tolerant  Poland. 

>oland. 

app.eclate    Governor    Tobln's 

for  it  aids  the  cause. 

e^dingly  grateful  to  his  ezcellen- 

archbishop  for  the  generoeity 

md  understanding  heart.     He 

himself  to  ail.  but  the  Polish 

are  srrateful  for  what  he  has 

and  what  be  is  doing  for  the 

d. 

thoughtful  Invitation  we  are 
him  In  pleading  prayer  to  the 
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tiMCft 
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b<  m 
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their  friends 
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ment  here  in 
our  National 
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present  momes 
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particularly 
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tive  In  the 
the  past.     It 
individuals  or 
much  on  wha 
But  someti 
call  the  past, 
order  to  medl 
tta*  dmtk 
worries  of  the 
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■XV.  tie H SKI)  J.  CL'SUIMC,  O.  D. 


past  week  Polish   people  and 
1  broughout  the  world  celebrated 
ial  of   the  Polish    hero  of  two 
llwddeus  Koeclusko. 

is  commemorated  by  a  monu- 
the  city  of  Boston;  another  In 
Capital,  and   a  third  at  West 
fciihdatlon  perpetuating  his  name 
New  York  City.     Elsewhere  in 
I  nd  in  Prance  there  exist  mate- 
to  the   vuUant  and    virtuous 
this  Polish  soldier  to  whom  our 
Kktlon  was  deeply  ind'-bted. 
mccumenta  did  not  exist,  the 
achievements    of    Thaddeus 
wduld   still    be   deathless   in    the 
>roud  people  of  Poland  and  the 
of  America.     Thaddeus  Kos- 
Pfbruary   12.   1746;    he  died 
7      The  people  of  Poland  and 
need  not  be  told  the  story  of 
n   which,   between    these    two 
gi  rat   and  good  man  served  the 
libe:  ly   in    two  hemispheres.     The 
of  his  life  I  shall  not  repeat 
afternoon. 

however,    to   recall    wh.<»t    the 
of  his  life  should  be  for 
worried  about  Poland  at  this 
t  of  her  history.    Usually  it  is 
live  in  the  past.     Our  people 
tempted    to    dwell   on    the 
the  past  griefs  of  their  na- 
too  often  the  Initia- 
ls left  to  those  who  despise 
I  usually  a  mistake  either  for 
for  nations  to  look  back  too 
Is  now  no  more. 

It  is  very  Inspiring  to  re- 
especlally  when  we  do  so  In 
;ate  on  the  parallels  between 
of  past  history  and  the 
present.  Sometimes  by  turn- 
to  the  forgotten  psst  we  dls- 
or  new  hope,  new  courage,  and 
tion  In  the  future. 

t>e   the  lesson   of   Thaddeus 

the  Polish  people  In  our  own 

so  many   parallels  between 

his  day  and   the   Poland   ol 

reasonable   man    will    be    In- 

bfstory  to  persevere  In  the  hope 

by  no  means  doomed  today. 

Ive  unto  new  glory  In   the 

ancient  destiny. 

still    remember,    as    all    men 

cl  rc\jm stances    which    involved 

i|pcent  war  will  be  struck  with 

ween  them  and  the  circum- 

wblch     the     Polish     hero. 

entered  American  his- 

^carcely  finished  his  education 

to  these  shores,   moved    by 

oipreesion.  to  ally  himself  with 

{  atnots  who  were  then  strtig- 

1  earful   odds  for  their  liberty 

His    declaration    to    General 


aiid 
cor  seq\jence. 
fut  ire 


r  les 


ler 


Koec  lusko. 


Washington  Is  historic;  It  breathes  the  abid- 
ing spirit  of  Poland.  He  said.  "I  have  come 
to  fight  for  the  cause  of  independence,"  and 
in  reply  to  Washington's  question  as  to  what 
he  could  do.  "Try  me"  was  his  typical  answer. 
Wai^hington  did  try  him.  and  as  a  result  be 
moved  from  honor  to  honor  until,  our  m- 
tlonal  independence  having  been  secured,  be 
was  named  a  brigadier  general  and  cited  bv 
our  Congress  for  his  "long,  faithful,  and 
honorable  services  '  in  the  cause  of  political 
freedom  and  a  people's  mdependence.  The 
parallel  Is  striking  between  the  spirit  In 
which  Kosciusko  fought  for  us  and  the 
spirit  in  which  Poland  bled  for  the  rest  of 
the  world  during  the  terrible  months  of  the 
recent  war  when  iOm  was  butchered  by  Nazi 
and  Communist  hordes. 

But  the  story  of  Thaddeus  Kofsciusko  yields 
other  coincidences.  After  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. Knaciusko  returned  to  his  native 
soil.  In  1791  he  tried,  with  thousands  of 
other  valiant  men  in  Poland,  to  do  for  his 
own  country  what  he  helped  us  to  do  for 
ours.  At  that  time,  and  so  often  since,  the 
Polish  Nation  was  obliged  to  resist  the  tyran- 
nical interference  of  Rus.sia  Kosciusko 
and  his  patriotic  associates  tried  to  free 
Poland  from  the  despotic  and  deadening  In- 
fluence with  which  Russia  attempted  to  sub- 
jugate the  Polish  people  and  stibordlnate 
their  natural  development  to  Russian  In- 
terests. 

The  technique  of  Imperialist  Russia  wns 
a  familiar  one;  it  is  by  no  means  unknown 
to  modem  history  It  supplemented  acts  of 
external  agTresFion  and  prepared  for  these 
with  carefully  planned  production  of  inter- 
nal dissension  snd  the  promotion  of  internal 
debilitating  factionalism.  Kosciusko  collab- 
orated In  the  defcnn  of  a  Polish  constltu- 
tlcn  which  was  dwigiwd  to  secure  the  Just 
righta  of  the  people,  to  grant  full  and  entire 
social  liberty  to  all.  and  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  claaa  conflict  and  partisanship 
which  were  the  death  of  Poland  and  the 
strength  of  her  enemies.  The  adoption  of 
this  constitution  was  the  pretext  of  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  Poland;  it  wa?  a  brief. 
bloody  war.  and  the  Russians  won  it  easily. 
They  set  up  a  puppet   government. 

Koscitisko  was  morally  Incapable  of  serv- 
ing under  a  government  which  was  Polish 
only  in  name.  By  his  refusal  to  become  a 
collaborationist  with  the  enemy-dictated 
government  set  up  In  Poland,  he  incurred 
the  necessity  of  becoming  an  exile  In  France. 
Here  Is  another  and  a  curious  parallel:  He 
became  a  kind  of  one-man  government  in 
exile,  anxiously  promoting,  as  best  he  could, 
the  Interests  of  his  nation,  and  watching 
every  opportunity  to  serve  them.  He  led  one 
momentarily  successful  but  ultimately 
doomed  effort  to  deliver  Poland  from  the 
yoke  of  her  captors  For  a  time,  the  patri- 
otic zeal  and  the  soldierly  endurance  of  the 
Polish  people  were  enough  to  offset  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  numbers  and  resources 
of  their  enemies,  but  Anally  the  Poll.sh  forces 
were  routed  and  Koeclusko  fell  a  Wounded 
prisoner.  He  was  confined  In  a  Russian 
dungeon — and  with  him  were  locked  away 
the  last  hopes  of  the  national  salvation  of 
Poland 

Those  who  read  In  history  of  that  bloody 
and  bitter  chapter  of  Poland's  story  may  find 
strange,  grim  grounds  for  consolation  as  they 
read  Its  modern  counterpart. 

There  is  another  parallel  between  the  life 
and  the  times  of  Kosciusko  and  the  spirit 
of  those  who  today  love  Poland.  WTirn  Na- 
poleon entered  upon  his  efforts  to  organize 
Europe  In  accordance  with  his  Ideas  and 
ambitions,  efforts  were  made  to  induce  Koe- 
clusko. now  an  old  man  and  weary  of  war. 
to  Identify  himself  with  the  Napoleonic  cam- 
paign against  Russia.  The  efforts  were  Im- 
plemented by  promises  of  the  part  Poland 
might  hope  to  play  In  Napoleon's  victory. 
There  was  vague  ulk  of  the  rewards  that 


Poland  might  expect  If  Kosciusko  could  in- 
duce the  Polish  people  to  cooperate  in  the 
realization  of  a  new  order.  Again  Kosci- 
usko s  answer  was  historic,  and  Polish  people 
down  to  our  day  can  understand  and  echo 
it:  "On  no  conditions."  said  he,  '•will  I  en- 
gage m  your  enterprise  unless  you  will  guar- 
antee to  Poland  a  free  national  government 
and  Its  ancient  limits;  do  this,  and  whatever 
of  t^en'^  or  influence  I  poaaesss  shall  be  at 
your  disposal  " 

So  from  the  memory  of  Kosciusko  let  all 
Polish  peoples  and  all  the  friends  of  Poland 
take  heart  forever  The  soirow  of  Poland 
Is  the  same  now  as  It  was  then.  The  scuice 
of  the  sorrow  Is  the  same,  the  te<;ts  of  the 
Polish  power  to  endure  are  the  same.  So 
alfo,  as  there  be  a  God.  shall  'he  eventual  ^ 
outcome  be  the  same.  Please  God  that  out- 
come will  be  brought  to  pass  by  le^al  means 
and  peaceful  stratagems  When  It  shall 
come,  no  man  knows.  But  this  is  certain: 
Poland  shall  net  die. 

It  must  not  die.  The  fate  of  Christendom, 
as  well  as  that  of  Poland.  Is  always  involved 
when  Polisn  destiny  is  at  issue. 

We  are  told  that  for  reasons  of  politics 
we  should  keep  silent  about  Poland.  We 
are  told,  even  by  those  who  believe  In  de- 
mocracy, that  we  must  forget  about  the 
rights  of  Poland,  which  had  a  democratic 
constitution  since  the  Plr^  World  War.  in 
order  to  protect,  at  the  expense  of  Poland, 
stronger  nations  which  are  Just  beglnnln'o' 
to  talk  about  democracy  We  are  told,  even 
by  some  who  believe  In  religion,  that  we 
shoiild  temper  our  concern  for  the  future 
of  the  faith  In  Poland  In  order  that  Chrls- 
tAnlty  may  not  be  too  annoying  to  gov- 
ernments which  repudiate  it  We  are  told 
that  the  new  lords  and  masters  of  Poland 
and  of  eastern  Europe  do  not  like  to  hear 
priests  spesk  of  these  matters.  t».nd  that  we 
should,  therefore,  leave  them  to  the  world's 
political  leaders 

Well,  so  be  It.  Btit  perhaps  we  can  remind 
political  leaders  who  hope  to  build  a  peace, 
of  one  fundamental  religious  fact  about 
Poland  which  has  enormous  political  sig- 
nificance. It  has  had  in  the  past.  It  will  have 
m  the  future.  It  is  a  fact  which  could  be 
productive  of  unmeasurable  good,  the  good 
of  peace  Included.  A  great  Englishman  of 
letters  expressed  It  accurately  and  dramatl- 
cally  when  he  said.  "Poland  Is  the  cul- 
ture thrust  like  a  sword  blade  between  the 
Byzantine  tradition  of  muscovy  and  the  ma- 
terialism of  Prussia"  That  Is  what  Poland 
is;  and  that  Is  Infinitely  the  most  real,  prac- 
tical, determining,  and  Important  thing 
about  Poland.  "Poland  has  traditionally 
been  the  providential  Catholic  wall  between 
Asiatic  mysticism  to  her  east  and  Prussian 
materialism  to  her  we^t."  "For  generations 
Poland  spared  the  world  the  dread  possibility 
of  a  fu.s|on  between  these  two  titanic  forces, 
forces  which  even  singly  bode  no  'good  for 
Christendom  and  united  could  lay  waste  the 
western  world." 

History-  bears  witness  that  there  has  been 
one   people  In  eastern   Europe   upon   whom 
Christendom   and   the  western   world   could 
always  rely.     The  other  peoples   have   their 
virtues,    their    traditions    of    valor    and    of 
achievement;     they    have    their    particular 
glories   and  special   vocations,   these  ortho- 
dox nations  of  the  east.     But  In   times  of 
crisis  for  Europe  and  for  Christendom,  they 
went  their  several  ways  and  closed  up  within 
themselves,  preferring  their  national   relig- 
ions, national   destinies,   and   national   sur, 
vlval  to  adherence  to  Catholicism,  to  the  gen- 
eral destiny  of  the  western  world  and  to  the 
survival  of  Christendom.     Poland  has  always 
chosen  for  Christendom  and  for  Europe,  and 
for  that  choice  she  has  been  willing  to  pay 
with  the  partition  of  her  land,  the  destruc- 
tion of  her  state,  and  the  persecution  of  her 
religion. 


That  is  why  Christendom  and  our  demo- 
cratic western  world  owe  Poland  so  much. 
And  that  is  why  the  consciences  of  Christians 
and  of  democrats  are  so  troubled  bv  the 
silence  about  Poland  today. 

The  people  of  Poland,  at  home  or  abroad, 
well  know  wherein  lies  the  only  hope  of  their 
survival.    It  is  not  in  politics  nor  In  diplo- 
macy.     It    Is   certainly    not    in    militarism; 
armed  revolution  in  this  age  of  total  me- 
chanical warfare  is  never  the  way  by  which 
to    secure    national    Independence    and    a 
chance  to  live  as  a  nation.     The  way  out 
lies  in  the  rededication  of  the  Polish  people 
to   the   faith   that   taught   them   the   truth 
which  made  them  free.     The  Polish  people 
have  always  associated  their  faith  with  their 
freedom;  they  have  themselves  said  that  their 
love  for  freedom  was  inspired  by  and  sub- 
ordinate to  their  love  for  the  faith:  "We  love 
liberty  more  than  anything  on  earth  "  the 
Polish  people  said  to  Catherine  of  Russia  In 
the  days   of  Thaddeus  Kosciusko,   "but   we 
love  the  faith  even  more  than  freedom'" 

In  that  spirit,  the  spirit  of  Poland  In  the 
most  glorious  pages  of  Polish  history  all 
those  who  love  them  pray  that  the  people 
of  Poland  may  persevere  through  these  dark 
days  of  their  betrayal. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  when  suf- 
fering under  oppression,  the  Polish  people 
adopted  as  a  national  hymn  one  containing 
the  prayer:  "Return  to  us.  Lord,  our  mother- 
land and  freedom." 

In  1918.  on  regaining  their  Independence, 
they  changed  the  words  to:  "Preserve  for  us, 
Lord,  our  motherland  and  freedom." 

When  the  country  was  overrun  by  the  Ger- 
mans In  1939,  the  original  words  were  re- 
stored. 

Today,  m  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
visional government  to  change  the  wordint^ 
again,  the  churches  still  resound  to  the  peo- 
ples  cry:  "Return  to  us.  O  Lord,  out  mother- 
land and  our  freedom." 

Please.  God.  that  prayer  will  one  day  be 
answered. 
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Suggestion  for  an  Autonomous  Se!f- 
Contained  City  for  the  UNO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

OF    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAllVES 

Friday,  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  the  vexing  problem  of  how  and 
where  best  to  locate  the  headquarters  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  is  one 
that  is  of  vital  interest  to  all  Americans, 
as  well  as  to  all  the  member  govern- 
ments. 

Discussing  the  problem  with  a  lifetime 
friend.  Maj.  Joseph  Caccavajo,  former 
consulting  engineer  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  he  suggested 
a  possible  solution  which  I  believe  is  most 
interesting,  and  I  feel  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful study  by  all  concerned. 

The  idea  is  to  create  an  autonomous 
Island,  which  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  UNO,  and  to  provide  suf- 
flcient  area  for  all  present  and  future 
needs. 

A  place  where  a  city  can  be  laid  out 
and  developed  without  the  restrictions 
and  obstacles  such  as  are  present  in  and 
about  all  of  the  other  sites  suggested  to 
date. 


The  plan  I  here  present  for  considera- 
tion in  my  opinion,  and  that  of  others 
acquainted  with  it,  will  be  entirely  free 
of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  drawbacks  and 
problems  involved  in  the  Connecticut- 
New  York  area,  now  being  given  primary 
attention; 

It  involves  no  interference  with  any 
valuable  business  or  residential  areas, 
public  utilities,  highways,  Federal  or 
State  functions. 

It  removes  any  possible  threat  or  fear 
of  interference  from  pressure  groups, 
picketing,  demonstrations,  or  other  dis- 
turbances mentioned  by  some  of  those 
who  spoke  in  London  recently.  It  will  be 
autonomous  to  a  greater  extent  than 
Vatican  City  in  Rome  because  it  can 
easily  be  provided  with  direct  and  unin- 
terrupted communication  by  air  and  sea 
with  the  outside  world,  and  have  its  own 
railroad  connection  by  land. 

One  of  the  several  draw-backs  to  the 
Connecticut-New  York  site  is  the  loss  of 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  annual  tax 
returns  to  the  States  and  municipalities 
in  the  area.  Capitalize  this  loss  and  it 
will  add  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  initial  cost  of  the  project.  In  ad- 
dition, serious  consideration  must  be  giv- 
en to  the  disturbance  and  destruction  of 
thousands  of  expensive  homes  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  valuable  properties 
and  business  establishments. 

The  policing  of  the  boundaries  also 
Involves  an  annual  expenditure  of  huge 
proportions,  and  there  will  be  added 
problems  such  as  exist  at  all  interna- 
tional frontiers. 

Another  factor  which  must  be  con- 
sidered if,  as  has  been  stated,  the  UNO 
area  is  extended  to  embrace  40  or  50 
square  miles,  is  that  Americans  who  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  UNO  area 
will  be  deprived  of  any  voice  in  local  gov- 
ernment, and  as  residents  on  "foreign 
soil"  may  be  deprived  of  other  rights  and 
privileges  enjoyed  by  American  citizens. 
The  construction  of  an  autonomous 
island  will  save  many  millions  of  dollars 
in  initial  cost,  permit  of  a  comprehensive 
orderly  plan  for  development  of  a  world 
capital  and  the  construction  of  official 
buildings,  homes,  hotels,  utilities,  and  so 
forth.    Best  of  all  it  will  allow  an  inde- 
pendence for  all  concerned  in  keeping 
with  the  Ideals  and  objects  of  the  UNO 
and  our  own  Government. 

There  are  a  number  of  places  where 
such  an  island  might  be  located.    The 
site  which  Major  Caccavajo  and  I  sug- 
gest for  the  UNO  city  may  not  be  the 
best  but  it  has,  in  my  opinion,  advantages 
which  certainly  warrant  serious  consid- 
eration.    It  is  on  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
a  few  miles  north  of  Atlantic  City,  within 
a  matter  of  minutes  from  New  York  City 
Philadelphia,     and     Washington.      La 
Guardia  Field  is  about  90  miles  away; 
Philadelphia.     50    miles;     Washington', 
less  than  150  miles.    It  is  little  more  than 
100  miles  from  New  York  by  motor  car. 
Adequate     air-field     accommodations 
and  water  deep  enough  for  ships  can  be 
made  available  so  as  to  permit  direct 
communication   with   all   parts   of   the 
world  by  air  and  sea.    The  construction 
of  a  comparatively  short  spur  will  permit 
of  direct  railroad  connection  with  the 
American  railroad  systems. 


No  buffer  state  or  neutral  zone  will  be 
necessary  and  the  policing  of  the  UNO 
area  will  be  self-contained  to  an  extent 
not  otherwise  possible. 

Electric  light  and  power,  gas  and  wa- 
ter supply,  sewage  disposal,  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  so  forth,  will  be  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  the  UNO  govern- 
ment. Internal  management  will  be  en- 
tirely free  from  any  interference  with  or 
by  our  own  Federal  or  State  Government 
departments  or  agencies. 

The  property  to  be  acquired  for  the 
site  can  be  secured  at  small  cost  and  very 
few  people  will  be  disturbed.  Major  con- 
struction operations  can  be  carried  for- 
ward with  practically  no  interference 
with  business  or  people  in  and  near  the 
site. 

The  whole  project  can  be  completed 
within  a  few  years. 

The  island  as  contemplated  will  lend 
itself  to  landscaping  comparable  to  what 
was  accomplished  on  the  filled-in  area 
used  so  successfully  by  the  New  York 
World's  Fair  in  1939-40. 

It  is  suggested  that  it  cover  no  more 
than  10  square  miles,  which  is  sufficient 
to  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  UNO  Ten 
square  miles,  6.400  acres,  nearly  half  the 
size  of  Manhattan  Island,  can  accommo- 
date hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  if 
need  be. 

A  number  of  our  leading  cities  cover 
less  than  10  square  miles,  and  though  a 
considerable  part  of  their  area  is  given 
up  to  business  and  industrial  plants 
w^hich  condition  will  not  exist  in  the  UNO 
city,  they  have  many  times  as  many  resi- 
dents as  UNO  city  will  ever  have. 
For  example  : 

Cambridge,    Mass..    7    square    miles, 
population,  1940,  110,879. 

Camden,  N.  J.,  9,8  square  miles,  popu- 
lation, 1940,  117,536. 

Paterson,  N.  J.,  8.4  square  miles,  popu- 
lation, 1940,  139.656. 

Reading,  Pa.,  8.8  square  miles,  popula- 
tion, 1940.  110,568. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  7.7  square  miles,  popu- 
lation, 1940,  124,697. 

In  other  words,  10  square  miles  can 
take  care  of  all  possible  governmental 
requirements,  including  airfield,  and  pro- 
vide adequate  living  room  for  100,000  or 
more  people,  without  need  for  encroach- 
ment on  any  surrounding  territory. 

A  rough  plan  of  the  proposed  UNO 
city,  prepared  by  Major  Caccavajo, 
shows  a  system  of  streets  and  broad' 
boulevards,  radiating  from  a  central 
plaza,  with  Ideal  locations  for  monumen- 
tal buildings  and  sites  where  each  of 
the  United  Nations  may  establish  dis- 
tinctive and  individual  replicas  of  their 
homelands.  The  artistic  and  architec- 
tural possibilities  are  almost  without 
limit. 

May  I  suggest  that  the  chief  of  engi- 
neers through  the  Secretary  of  War.  be 
asked  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  constructing  such  an  island  in 
or  near  the  site  mentioned,  or  elsewhere, 
if  the  idea  meets  the  approval  of  the 
UNO  officials. 

While  the  site  mentioned  has  many 
advantages,  the  main  Idea  I  desire  to 
present  is  to  create  an  autonomous  city, 
and  there  may  be  other  sites  where  it 
might  be  located  when  further  study 
of  such  a  project  is  made. 
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undou  btedly 


z  Iso 
th; 


IXT^NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HOP 


or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Spealcer.  u  ider  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  t  le  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing story  from  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Green  Bay  ■*ress-Ga2ette: 

HOLD  THE   U]  \t 


Milt  >rlal 


U3t 


t  a 


.      t 
I    1 


ve 


tills 


The    man 
Gazette 

of  the  desks 
"1  have  J 
told  the  re 
"does  that 
Aatured  t 
that  he  had 
Mid: 

"That's  O 
was  flned. 
explained 
Herlache.      I 
store  at   720 
$54  and  gave 
net  price  was 
price  should 
over.     I  don 
some  Items 
days,  and  on 
days.     I  mus 
count." 

The  reporter 

and  asited.  ' 
ceiling  sale?' 
that  It  was.  1 

out  about 

astonishing 
••They  talce 

figure  the 

cost  they  add 

celling  price 

our  sales  ■' 
The  report 

taJcen  some  t 

h*  went  on: 
"He  was  th 

until  3  p.  m. 

I  took  the  sllf 

count.     But 

anything 

showed  him 

■tore,  and  I 

take  It  and 

say.  'You 

today." 

At  the  OPA 

had  not  been 

panel    of   the 

board   nor 

OPA  prior  to 

the  enforcement 

alty  had   l>ee|i 

through 

whether   othe  r 

made. 


23-CINT  Btn.CC  COSTS    «25   TQrK 

had    Just    entered    the    Press- 
room and  stood  before  one 
frmning  sheepishly. 

l>een  nicked  by  the  OPA.'  he 

I^rter    and    then    after   a   pause 

ve  to    be  published?" 

t  he  was  only  one  of  many  and 

lo  chance  to  escape  publicity  he 


Tdu 


tie 


mat  e 


hid 
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Hold  the  Line 


JOHN  W.  BYRNES 


K    If  they  will  Just  tell  why  I 

is  a  small  matter  and  if  It's 

on't  care  at  all.     I  am  George 

manage    the    Deprey    furniture 

Main   Street,     I  sold  a  rug  for 

the  lady  50  cents  discount.     The 

•53.50;  now  It  seems  the  celhng 

lave  been  153  27.     I  was  23  cents 

know  how  I  did  that  but  on 

get  4-percent  discount  for  10 

some  we  get  2  percent  for  30 

have  figured  the  2-percent  dls- 

looked  at  the  man  suspiciotisly 
Is  that  all?  Your  only  over- 
When  he  assured  the  reporter 
asked.  'How  did  the  OPA  find 
''"  and  he  went  on  with  the 


story: 

our  invoices  and  bills,  and  they 

and  when  they  have  the 

cur  mark-UD  and  they  have  the 

Then  they  check  back  against 


dls:ounts 


4r  suggested  that  It  must  nare 
1  me  to  find  this  little  Item,  and 

•e  from  about  8  in  the  morning 

When  he  showed  me  the  error 

and  gave  the  lady  75  cents  dia- 

le   said.   That  doesn't   change 

made     the     sale.'     Then     I 

that   the   rug   was  still   In    the 

^sked  him.  'What  if  she  doesn't 

sale  is  off'  but  he  would  only 

the  sale.'     So  I  paid  the  925 


office  it  was  said  that  the  store 

previously  visited  by  the  price 

Brown    Cotinty   price   control 

the   store  been  checked   by 

the  spot  check.     A  member  of 

staff  said  that  the  $25  pen- 

aceepted  rather  than   to  go 

considerably  more  work  to  determine 

overceiiing   sales   had   been 


OPA  Pobdes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

t  r   FINNSYl  VA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIV»B 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reccro.  I 
include  the  following  letters; 

Ptnnstlvanm  S^w  Cotr . 
Newark.  N.  J..  March  1.  1946. 
Mr    CHksTn  H.  Okoss. 

New  Howie  Officf  Building. 

Warhmgton.  D.  C. 

DrAt  Ms  Giioss;  If  ever  the  OPA  should  (to 
out  the  window  it  Is  now  It  may  be  all 
right  to  hold  It  for  a  few  things  like  rent 
control,  etc..  but  It  Is  tying  up  the  produc- 
tive ability  of  practically  100  percent  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  country  As  an  in- 
stance, in  1944  we  had  quite  a  large  manu- 
facturing loss  It  took  1  year  for  the  OPA 
to  decide  to  give  us  a  e-percent  Increase  In 
our  ■elllng  prices.  They  flijured  that  this 
amount  was  just  about  enough  to  let  us 
break  even.  When  asked  what  we  were  goli.g 
to  do  to  recup  past  losses  they  said.  "It  Is 
too  bad  "  When  asked  about  a  little  profit 
they  merely  laughed  at  us.  Now  comes  along 
an  increase  In  the  price  of  steel.  It  will 
amount  to  approximately  12  to  14  percent  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned  The  steel  company 
Is  now  beginning  to  ship  us  steel  at  the  old 
prices  and  on  the  invoices  they  state  that 
they  will  send  the  corrected  Invoices  at  such 
time  as  the  OPA  determines  Just  what  the 
price  of  steel  should  be.  In  the  meantime 
we  don't  Imow  what  our  costs  are  We  may 
be  running  Into  the  red  for  all  we  know  and 
there  is  no  way  of  determining  it  until  we 
know  what  the  steel  is  going  to  cost.  If  we 
run  Into  the  red  we  are  supposed  to  apply  to 
the  OPA  Stabilization  Director  for  price  In- 
crea.se.  By  the  time  they  wake  up  to  doing 
something  abovit  it  another  year  will  prob- 
ably go  by  We  have  taken  ail  the  losses  we 
can  now  take,  and  if  we  are  going  to  be  fur- 
ther handicapped  we  are  going  to  merely 
lock  our  doors.  That  la  the  position  that 
a  great  many  people  are  taking.  Including, 
as  we  understand  It.  the  big  American  Cham 
plant  at  'York.  They  are  closed  down  tliiht 
and  it  Is  our  understanding  that  they  have 
no  intention  of  opening  up  again  until  they 
get  an  actual  price  increase  for  their  goods. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  did  some- 
thing about  this  or  America  will  be  seen 
going  to  the  dogs.  I  know  you  do  not  want 
that,  so  as  Tennyson  advised,  "Let  your  voice 
rise  like  a  fountain  night  and  day" 
Very  truly  yours. 

F.  O    AcoMS. 


TOMC.  Pa..  March  6.  19U. 
Hon.  CHXsm  H.  Oaoss. 

Hou-^e  or  Representatives. 

.|  Washington    D   C. 

Deak  ColircKKSsicAN  Gbcss:  This  year  our 
company  is  Celebrating  its  ninetieth  anniver- 
sary and  In  our  entire  career  we  have  been 
able  to  operate  successfully  under  Govern- 
ment regulations.  This  Includes  the  perl<xl 
of  the  last  12  years,  when  we  operated  under 
Government  regulations  to  a  larger  extent 
than  m  all  the  previous  years  combined. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  entire  history  the 
road  ahead  does  not  seem  to  be  clear,  because 
of  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted as  a  result  of  the  settlement  of  the 
steel  strike.  This  settlement  came  as  a  dis- 
tinct shock  to  us.  as  we  believe  It  has  to  all 
steel  fabricators.  In  that  no  provisions  were 
made  to  absorb  the  increase  In  the  price  of 


steel,  and  a  wage  Increase,  with  which  we 
are  definitely  faced  becatisc  of  the  national 
pattern  which  was  set  by  the  Government  in 
■ettlmg  the  steel  strike.  It  was  our  hope 
that  in  the  length  of  time  that  was  taken  to 
settle  that  strike,  provisions  would  have  bem 
made  which  would  automatically  have  per- 
mitted steel  fabricators  to  pass  on  the  In- 
crease, the  same  as  the  makers  of  steel  are 
permitted  to  pass  it  on  to  us. 

It  has  been  our  practice  during  the  last  12 
years  to  operate  our  company  on  the  basis  of 
a  sales  forecast,  broken  down  month  by 
month,  against  which  we  budgeted  all  items 
of  co»t.  month  by  month,  and  predetermined 
our  profit,  before  and  after  taxes,  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  We  have  12  years'  experience 
operatniK  under  this  plan  and  each  year  we 
(  ut  within  1  percent  of  our  pre- 
i   figure. 

In  forecasting  our  sales  for  1946  and  budg- 
eting all  items  of  co^t.  including  material, 
labor,  and  overhead,  the  fi'^res  were  based 
on  material  prices  and  labor  costs  as  they 
existed  January  i,  i<)46.  and  this  enables  us 
to  very  definitely  allocate  to  our  1946  opera- 
tions what  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  steel, 
and  a  comparable  increase  in  labor  rates,  will 
mean  to  our  1946  cperation;:  and  Instead  of 
coming  out  with  a  profit,  through  which  the 
taxes  we  would  have  paid  wculd  have  been 
$136,981,  we  will  come  out  with  a  loss  of 
approximately  1182,001  Our  prices  on  80 
percent  cf  the  volume  of  business  for  1946 
and  under  OPA  regulations  are  the  same  as 
they  were  in  October  1941. 

We  believe  this  situation  is  not  peculiar 
to  our  company,  but  that  the  same  condi- 
tions will  apply  to  practically  all  manufac- 
turers of  capital  equipment,  the  nature  of 
which  does  not  lend  itself  tg  mass  produc- 
tion procedure. 

It  occurs  to  us  that  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mlnisuation  is  losing  sight  of  the  serious 
problem  with  which  manufacturers  of  our 
type  are  confronted.  Our  figures  show  that 
if  we  are  to  pay  the  taxes  that  are  reflected  in 
our  predetermined  method  of  operating  our 
business,  we  wUl  require  as  a  minimum  a 
7' J -percent  arross-the-board  increase  In  or- 
der to  absorb  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
and  the  Increase  In  wages,  with  which  we  are 
definitely  faced. 

We  believe  the  lUne  has  come  when  the 
Congress  should  Investigate  th?  power  that 
is  vested  In  a  few  men  In  OPA.  as  undoubted- 
ly the  lack  of  profits  and.  therefore,  the  lack 
of  taxes  from  many  companies,  will  make  a 
greater  contribution  to  an  inflationary  spiral 
than   IS  being  anticipated. 

Our  relations  with  our  employees  Is  very 
satl.sfactory  and  the  cooperative  spirit  ex- 
isting between  management  and  lab<jr  In  our 
company  is  commendable  and  even  with  the 
critical  situation  facing  us.  we  Intend  doing 
our  level  best  to  bring  the  year  through  as 
near  a  break-even  point  as  possible  and  In 
this  effort  we  will  have  the  wholehearted  as- 
sisunce  of  all  our  employees;  but  unlejs  price 
relief  U  granted,  and  as  we  see  It  today,  our 
company  will  make  no  contribution  toward 
the  national   budget. 

We  intend  making  application  to  OPA  on 
their  prescribed  forms  for  price  relief,  but 
we  are  fearful  that  the  processing  of  otir  re- 
quests wUl  be  delayed  to  s'ich  an  extent  as 
to  have  no  effect  upon  this  year's  operations; 
therefore,  we  do  not  believe  the  answer  to 
this  serious  problem  will  come  through  the 
processing  of  requests  by  individual  com- 
panies, and  since  time  Is  the  essence  of  this 
situation.  It  is  our  thought  that  OPA  should 
grant  an  scross-the-board  price  Increase  to 
steel  fabricators  on  the  basis  of  somewhere 
between  5  and  20  percent. 

We  do  not  favor  the  abolishing  of  OPA 
entirely,  but  It  seems  to  lu  to  b«  practical  fur 
OPA  to  control  inflation  through  granting 
Increases   gradually    as    conditions    dictate. 
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percentagewise  across  the  board,  to  Indiu- 
trles  Whose  production  U  of  a  similar  na- 
ture. 

The  Congress  are  the  only  ones  whom  we 
recognize  as  the  direct  representatives  of 
the  people  and.  therefore,  the  only  hope  we 
have  for  Immediate  relief  under  present  cir- 
cumstances Is  for  the  Congress  to  take  this 
situation  In  hand  and  from  the  Congress  it- 
self  dictate  the  policies  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 

Because  we  believe  the  present  situation  Is 
critical  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
budget.  I  am  addressing  this  appeal  to  you  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  be  of  some  assistance 
to  you  in  dealing  with  this  important  prob- 
lem. *^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 
Wm.  J.  Fisher,  President. 
P-  8 — You  will  be  Interested  to  know  we 
have  a  union  contract  with  three  unions  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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The  Housing  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8,  1946 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
^  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
\  Include  the  following  radio  broadcast  bv 
'     Earl  Godwin: 

Good  evening,  folks.  Building  a  home  In 
America  should  be  one  of  the  most  Joyous 
.experiences  of  all  life;  and  building  homes 
for  the  generation  of  veterans  who  have  won 
tjie  war  and  brought  glory  to  our  land  should 
be  a  nationally  uplifting  epJsode.  But.  sad  to 
relate,  the  preparations  for  this  home-build- 
ing program  have  been  a  long-drawn-out 
caterwauling  process  between  and  among 
various  groups  and  political  parties. 

The  Government's  housing  program  Is  for 
2.700.000  homes  In  2  years,  and.  to  make  sure 
there  is  a  clear  road  to  this  ambitious  goal 
the  chief  governmental  policy  is  to  Insure 
priority  to  building  material  for  such  homes. 
Give  the  veterans  priority  on  buying  and 
financing  such  homes.  And  a  genuine  erort 
to  keep  down  the  price  of  these  homes! 

The  first  difficulty  the  builders  run  into  is 
the  lack  of  material,  and  that  s  where  the  first 
Kilkenny  cat  figi-t  started. 

The  Government  at  Washington  Is  so  used 
to  solving  all  problems  by  writing  a  directive 
or  concocting  a  regulation  or  rushing  up  to 
the  Treasury  for  a  cartload  of  money  to  be 
used  In  paying  part  of  your  grocery  bill  or 

something,  that  the  housing  program  head.s 

of  whom  Wilson  Wyatt  of  Louisville  Is  chief- 
said,  "Well.  boys,  lets  pay  some  of  these 
building  manufacturers  a  little  extra  money 
so  they  will  quit  sulking  and  come  out  in  the 
open  with  plenty  of  bricks,  shingles,  door- 
knobs, and  such  other  gadgets  as  a  veteran 
needs  for  a  house." 

The  building-material  boys,  who  have  been 
bogged  down  flat  as  a  pancake  under  price 
controls,  figured  that  any  more  dealings  with 
Washington  would  be  disastrous  and  said, 
•Nothing  doing.  The  war  is  over.  For  the 
love  of  Mike  let's  restore  the  old  law  of 
supply  and  demand  and  Insure  plenty  of 
material,  as  it  always  was  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time  under  the  healthful  Impetus  of 
American  competition." 

Well,  somehow  or  other.  In  the  last  few 
years,  American  competition  has  been 
smeared  until  competition  takes  on  the 
aspects  of  Captain  Kidd  and  Lucretla  Borgia. 


Anyone  who  speaics  of  Americanism  or  free 
competition  is  called  a  Fascist.  The  only 
way  many  officials  want  to  deal  with  Amer- 
ican business— which  made  America  fairly 
strong— is  to  tie  it  down,  give  It  a  bottleful 
of  dope,  and  then  allow  it  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes' exercise  in  the  prison  yard  accompanied 
by  at  least  one  strong-armed  OPA  keeper. 
The  great  sin  in  America  today  is  being  suc- 
cessful enough  to  make  a  profit  of  more  than 
4  cents  on  the  dollar.  Anyone  who  makes  a 
nickel  finds  it  taken  away  on  the  ground 
that  the  Government  knows  best  and.  be- 
sides, money  is  not  going  to  do  you  much 
good,  anyhow. 

Well,  when  the  housing  program,  which  is 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  its  aims,  reached 
the  point  in  Congress  where  it  was  about  to 
be  implemented  with  $600,000,000  of  Treas- 
ury money  which  was  to  be  spread  about 
among  the  doorbell  and  doorknob  manufac- 
turers, brick  makers,  saw  mills,  and  what 
have  you,  there  arose  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  whirlwind  of  sentiment  against 
any  more  artificial  help  or  restraints  on  busi- 
ness— big,  medium-sized,  or  little. 

Practically  every  Member  of  the  House,  at 
least  those  who  live  in  the  average  medium- 
sized  city  or  rural  area,  has  from  one  to  a 
thousand  merchants  and  small  manufactur- 
ers on  his  neck  with  bitter  complaints  about 
being  kept  In  red  ink  and  loss  and  lack  of 
help  by  wartime  restrictions  which  ought  to 
be  gone  by  now.  That  is  their  complaint. 
I  am  being  a  realistic  reporter,  telling  you 
why  the  housing  program  is  as  it  is  at  this 
moment. 

Business  wanted  to  be  free  to  do  this  huge 
building  job  without  handcuffs,  question- 
naires or  special  trips  to  Washington. 

The  administration  folks  couldn't  see  It 
that  way. 

They  said,  if  you  do  that,  prices  will  rise 
and  you  cannot  build  these  veterans'  homes 
to  be  sold  at  anything  like  $6,000,  which  is 
the  ideal. 

But  the  House  of  Representatives  boiled 
over  and  refused  to  O.  K.  that  $600,000  000 
subsidy. 

You  know  that  sum  amounts  to  about  $223 
per  house.  And  it  doesn't  seem  likely  that 
success  or  failure  In  America  depends  on  any 
such  little  money  as  that. 

The  point  of  my  story  is  not  an  argument 
in  favor  of  one  side  or  the  other,  but  is  a 
report  that  the  House  of  Representatives  rep- 
resents people  and  people  at  home  are  sore 
at  continued  Government  controls;  and. 
whether  right  or  wrong,  their  Congressnjen 
expressed  this  view.  They  would  rather 
have  some  rough  going  for  a  few  weeks  than 
experience  further  dealings  with  boards  and 
commissions  down  here  at  the  National 
Capital. 

The  various  veterans'  lobbies,   labor,  and 
othei  liberal  organizations  have  been  whipped 
up  to  a  frenzy  against  the  American  plan  as 
finally  rated  by  the  House,  threatening  to 
defeat  every  Member  of  Congress  who  voted 
for  free  enteiprlse.     They  charge  their  Con- 
gress has  succumbed  to  the  real-estate  trust, 
or  seme  other  lobby,  but  here  is  a  point  these 
furious  young  men  overlook :  Members  of  the 
Houses  are  experts  in  public  opinion  in  their 
own  neighborhood,  and  all  433  come  up  for 
renominalion     and     reelection     this     year. 
Politics  boils  in  every  district.     These  Con- 
gressmen are  presumed  to  know  how  their 
folks  feel.     And  from  the  talks  I  have  had 
with  many  of  them,  the  folks  feel  they  can 
build  all  these  veterans'  homes  without  any 
difficulty    if   Washington    will    get   off   their 
necks.     That  viewpoint  may  turn  out  to  be 
disastrous,  but  that's  the  ruling  sentiment 
Just  now. 

I  think  a  little  common  sense  may  be  re- 
quired. With  all  this  burst  of  freedom, 
someone  has  got  to  ride  herd  on  some  of  these 
house  and  home  builders,  or  the  price  will 
Bhoot  up  somewhere  and  spoil  the  whole  deal. 


And.  of  course,  this  program  has  yet  to  pass 
the  Senate. 

Violent  predictions  of  failure  of  the  build- 
ing program  have  been  and  are  now  being 
made,  but  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  predictions  in  Washington  are 
worth  about  a  dime  a  dozen.  I  have  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  dire  prophecies  of  doom 
and  destruction  made  by  Government  officials 
on  high  levels,  who  warned  that  Congress 
must  pass  a  bill  guaranteeing  everybody  a  Job 
or  we  would  all  be  seUing  apples  on  the  street 
corners  by  this  time. 

Sidney  Hillman.  in  August,  last,  predicted 
10,000,000  unemployed  within  6  or  8  weeks. 

Secretary  Wallace,  on  October  30.  last,  ap- 
proved the  Idea  that  unemployment  would 
reach  8,000.000  right  now.  Arthur  J.  Alt- 
meyer.  Chairman  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  had  5.500.000  unemployed  by  last 
Christmas;  8,000,000  unemployed  by  next 
summer.  One  of  his  estimates— and  he  was 
throwing  them  in  the  air  like  a  Juggler  keep- 
ing four  scintillating  balls  going  at  one 
time— had  8,000,000  unemployed  last  Christ- 
mas. 

Secretary  Schwellenbach,  last  November 
threw  up  his  hands  and  said  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  estimate  within  one  or  two  million 
the  number  of  people  who  would  be  unem- 
ployed, and  he  had  8,000,000  men  out  of  work 
Just  about  now. 

And  John  W.  Snyder,  conservative  and  well- 
founded,  was  bitten  by  the  bally-hoo  bug  and 
had  8.000,000  people  out  of  employment  at 
this  particular  moment. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts?  Instead  ot 
8,000.000  people  out  of  work  last  Christmas 
there  were  less  than  2,000,000.  Instead  of 
five.  six.  seven,  or  eight  million  people  out 
of  work  this  spring,  the  actual  official  figures 
are  2.300,000  and  the  normal  corps  of  unem- 
ployed is  two  and  one-half  million  people 
which  may  or  may  not  Include  the  million 
or  more  out  of  work  voluntarily  because  of 
strikes. 

At  any  rate,  after  that  terrific  blast  which 
was  made  for  the  purpose  of  bally-hoolng  or 
driving  Congress  into  guaranteeing  a  Gov- 
ernment Job  or  some  other  kind  of  a  Job  for 
everybody  in  the  country,  you  must  remem- 
ber that  nature  has  taken  its  course-  the 
original  fantastic  full  employment  bill  was 
not  passed,  although  a  better  and  common- 
sense  maximum  employment  law  is  now  on 
the  books.  So  the  prophets  of  doom  turn 
away  from  the  unemployment  that  didn't 
happen  and  are  bally-hoolng  for  further  con- 
trol by  the  Government  over  the  manufac- 
turing Industry  and  Individual  enterprise. 

The  real  fight  Is  not  for  or  against  houses 
for  veterans.  The  real  argument  has  been 
on  the  best  method  of  obtaining  2,700,000 
modest  homes  within  2  years. 

Russia  makes  the  headline  of  the  week 
but  first  here  is  some  sound  advice  as  to 
what  we  all  should  do  to  protect  todays 
higher  property  values. 

At  last,  American  officials  are  not  afraid 
to  speak  their  minds  on  Russia.  When  Sena- 
tor Vandenberc  came  out  and  said  every  time 
Russia  moved  the  rest  of  us  inquired  "What's 
Russia  up  to  now?"  it  brought  a  hurry-up 
speech  from  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  which 
did  not  mention  Russia,  but  came  out  flatly 
against  some  of  the  Russian  shennanigans. 

Diplomats  have  a  way  of  speaking  without 
mentioning  the  man  they're  berating.  Like 
the  card-playing  miner  in  the  old  slx-£hooter 
days,  who  was  convinced  that  the  dealer  in 
the  game  was  crooked.  The  dealer  was  a 
one-eyed  man.  And  the  suspicious  miner 
finally  pulled  out  his  weapon  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

"I  ain't  mentioning  no  names.  But  If  a 
certain  guy  in  this  game  don't  quit  dealing 
'em  off  the  bottom,  I'm  going  to  shoot  out  his 
other  eye." 

That's  about  the  way  Jimmy  Byrnes  talked 
to  Joe  Stalin.  Of  course,  words  are  Just 
words  and  nothing  else. 
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Mr.   Speaker,   the 
Corp.  Is  blocking  produc- 
Xlnited  Automobile  Workers 
l^roposal  which  the  majority 
people  consider  fair, 
of  the  corporation  con- 
high  time  the  General  Mo- 
recognized  it  has  some 
sibility.    A    typical    com- 
of  the  following  editorial 
waukee  Journal  of  March 
entitled  "Waiting  on  GM  and 


complete    break -down    of    all 

between  the  UAW  and  General 

s    a    most    discouraging    pic- 

walts  while  the  two  sides 
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t  it  called  its  top  offer  of 
lour,  and  asked,  in  event  of 
strike  leaders,  that  the  offer 
the  memt>ership  by  secret 


leaders  rejected  the  offer  and 

It  It.  by  itself,  to  a  referen- 

strike  leaders  did  come  back 

terpropoeal  containing  these 

ijavor  returning  to  work  and 

t  dispute  on  the  basis  of 

s  offer  of  18' J  cents  an  hour 

ts    latest    proposal    on    basic 

■>  or 

returning  to  work  on  the 

<^rporatlon's    18 '^ -cent    wage 

Its  latest  proposals  on  basic 

with    the    understanding 

itlll  in  dispute  shall  be  sub- 

tlon   by  an  arbitrator  ap- 

President    of    the    United 


«rs 


wrong  with  that  and  we 
d  have  been  wise  to  accept 


It.  Somebody  has  got  to  budge,  somewhere, 
if  this  controversy  is  ever  to  be  settled. 
While  the  Nation  waits,  its  needs  remain 
tmmet. 


Outiittinf  an  Indastrial  Lifeboat 
Two- Way  Job 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  a 
column  from  the  Galesburg  Latwr  New.s 
of  February  14.  It  is  entitled  "Outfit- 
ting an  Industrial  Lifeboat  Is  a  Two-Way 
Job,"  and  was  written  by  Edwin  R. 
Wright,  former  president  of  the  Illinois 
State  Federation  of  Labor: 
ouimiiNc  AN  iNDUsraiAL  LinaoAT  is  a  two- 

WAT   JOB 

A  lot  of  people  have  the  idea  that  if  you 
firmly  grab  a  dollar  by  its  edges  and  exert 
enough  strength  you  can  stretch  It.  as  least. 
to  two  or  three  times  its  ordinary  dimensions. 
In  fact,  although  it  is  not  referred  to  as 
dollar  stretching  this  procedure  has  become 
a  favorite  pastime  of  the  Intelllgensia — col- 
lege professors,  radio  commentators,  editorial 
writers,  and.  especially,  third-  or  fourth- 
string  "industrial  experts  "  The  really  big 
ones  know  better.     And  we  can  prove  It 

For  our  part,  we  know  that  a  dollar  can  be 
stretched,  because  we  have  had  some  part  in 
this  stretching  process.  We  didn't  do  it 
alone — no  one  can — although  we  have,  we 
often  think,  wasted  reams  of  good  paper  and 
pounds  of  ink  and  slapped  our  brain  up  to 
a  peak  in  attempting  to  row  our  boat  with- 
out oarlocks,  if  you  get  what  we  mean. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  we  trades  unionists. 
ha\e  forged  a  set  of  crude  but  workable  oar- 
locks for  our  own  boat,  for  our  own  purpose, 
and  then  started  working  out  a  correspond- 
ing set  for  the  other  side  of  the  boat — which 
Is  the  sole  property  of  our  bosses. 

Where  we  meet  a  measure  of  cooperation — 
aiKl.  sometimes,  but  rarely,  we  do — the  task 
is  possible  and  the  results  encouraging 

We're  neither  a  reformer  nor  a  "sorehead." 
so  let's  let  it  go  at  that.  If  we  can  prove  a 
point  without  name  calling  we  all  feel  better 
about  it. 

Oh.  well,  here's  artother  try  at  reaching  a 
better  understanding  with  our  bosses,  our 
own  members,  and.  Incidentally,  our  own  ego. 
What  do  we  know  about  business?  That 
means,  of  course,  what  do  we  do  with  our 
union's  money. 

First,  we  pay  dues  into  the  union.  In  one 
fund  of  a  particular  union  we  have  built  up 
a  reserve  of  •2.467.746  28.  Out  of  and  be- 
cause of  this  fund  we  are  selling — and  have 
for  40  years — life  insurance  to  cur  members 
at  a  premium  rate  of  less  than  $600  per 
•1,000  coverage  per  annum.  We  think  that 
Is  "businesslike." 

Another  fund  totals  •3.809543  60.  Out  of 
and  because  of  this  accumulation  this  Inter- 
national union  Is  enabled  to  pay  an  old  age 
pension  benefit  of  ^4000  per  munth.  Addi- 
tional sums  are  paid  from  local  union  funds 
and   the  larger  city  organizations  pay  their 

elderly  incapacitated  members  about  •GO  00 

a  total  monthly  sum  approachng  or  reaching 
•TOGO— 12  times  each  year. 

We  think  this  Is  "good  business"  because 
this  feature  costs  considerably  less  per  mem- 
ber than  dees  the  government  maintained  old 
age  pensiou— which,  of  course,  our  members 


receive  also.  Old-age  pensions  of  about  ^40.00 
from  the  Government  (•30  additional  If  mar- 
ried and  age  limits  permit)  and  $70  from  our 
own  funds,  well,  do  you  agree  that's  "good 
bxislness"? 

We  go  further.  If  a  member  of  this  union 
wishes,  he  may  pay  •la  per  year  for  sick  and 
accident  in.<urance  and  receive  •lO  a  week 
over  a  long  disability  period. 

Again,  a  sick  or  Incapacitated  or  elderly 
member— this  Is  cared  for  in  another  fund 
but  paid  Into  the  union  as  dues — may  go  to  a 
private  national  hospital — transportation, 
meals,  and  sleeper  prepaid,  yes,  tips,  too — and 
receive  every  care  and  comfort.  Including  all 
professional  service,  clothing,  and  even  a 
spendlng-money  allowance. 

And.  please  rememlier.  there  Isnt  even  a 
hint  of  charity  in  all  this — Its  all  paid  for 
in  union  dues,  paid  by  our  individual  mem- 
bers working  as  a  union. 

'Your  men  and  women" — yes,  our  women 
receive  the  same  pay.  do  the  same  work  and 
rtcpive  the  same  beneflti  as  the  men — "have 
.-trkcs  or  lock-ouu.  don't  they?"  ycu  afk. 

Of  course,  but  not  too  many.  We  finance 
these  difficulties  on  the  same  broad  principle 
as  we  do  all  our  other  activities. 

"Sometimes  they  cost  you  a  lot  of  money?" 
Yes.  One  such  argument  with  an  employer 
has  been  running  for  more  than  50  years 
and  another  for  more  than  40.  Thi?  union  is 
somewhat  tenacious,  perhaps.  In  such  mat- 
ters. 

Those  labor  dilBcultles  have  cost  these  par- 
ticular employers,  directly  or  indirectly,  we 
think,  bums  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  physi- 
cal valuations  of  their  businesses.  These 
employers  may  have  a  different  point  of  view, 
but  that's  ibeir  privilege,  of  course. 

The  union  has  paid  cut  a  lot  of  money,  too. 
but  nothing  comparable  with  that  cf  our 
lormer  employers,  and  we  think  that  Is  'good 
business" — not.  of  course,  to  have  strikes, 
but  to  have  the  courage  and  ability  to  meet 
them.  If  we  must. 

Because  of  this  policy.  In  part  at  lea'-t,  we 

believe,  we  have  very  few  strikes  or  lockouts. 

We  sincerely  wish  that  we  had  none  at  all. 

Labor  peace  is  the  best  of   "good  bu.<-ine8s.'" 

"You  pay  big  salaries  to  get  men  to  do  your 

business  as  you  want  It  done?  " 

Sure!  Sure!  We  regard  offlcership  In  our 
union  as  a  high  honor  and  most  of  our  offi- 
cers— all.  we  think— have  fewer  financial  re- 
sources at  the  end  of  their  terms  than  they 
had  when  they  started  them. 

Our  international  officers  receive  •7.500  per 
year.  Our  local  officers  receive  the  equivalent 
of  the  highest  union  scale  in  their  cltle»~ 
with  an  additional  •ID  weekly,  perhaps, 
for  good  measure — but  nothing  for  overtime 
and  the  man>  extra  services  they  perform. 
The  same  effort  and  responsibility  and  'know 
how  "  would,  in  private  business  life,  pay  them 
much  more  liberally. 

"You're  proud  of  your  union,  aren't  you? 
What  else  do  you  do  as  an  organ iiation?" 

We  train  our  members  in  their  craft  as  well 
as  in  their  civic  and  union  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilites.  Every  apprentice  is  required 
to  take  a  full  course  in  craft  education  and 
to  pass  a  stiff  examination  before  he  or  she 
is  allowed  to  Join  the  union. 

Our  union  "card"  is  very  near  a  guaranty 
of  proficiency  in  one  or  another  of  the 
branches  of  our  calling— and  every  year  we 
are  raising  the  standard.  This  is  not  a  sim- 
ple procedure  because  of  changes  and  im- 
provements  In  technique  and  In  equipment, 
but  its  "good  bualneis"  to  go  as  far  and  as 
fast  as  we  may. 

We  have  given  a  bare  outline  of  the  Inter- 
nationa! Typographical  Union.  The  benefit 
features  are  the  same  In  principle — and  some- 
times in  amount,  in  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
Galesburg— except  that  the  smaller  cities 
pay  less  amounts  In  purely  local  activities. 
(And  pay  smaller  union  dues,  too  ) 

Many,  many  trade-unions  do  almost  as 
much  for  their  members — some  claim 
more — but  let  them  tell  their  own  story. 
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Today  America  is  placing  heavy  emphasis 
on  "efBciency,"  "productio.i,"  and  "under- 
standing" and  this  brings  up  the  question: 
"Is  labor  doing  its  part?" 

We  think  so. 

We  think  if  you  understood  us  better  that 
ycu.  too.  would  think  so. 

We  thank  you. 
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The  Army  and  Navy  Forever 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  me,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  an  anonymou.s 
poem  The  Army  and  Navy  Forever — a 
la  Hamlet's  soliloquy: 

THE    ARMY     AND    NAVY     FCRE\ER 

That  it  should  come  to  this 
The   war  but   two   months   dead!     Nay   not 
so  much;  so  excellent  a  team;  that  was, 
to  others 
Kjperlon  to  a  satyr;  so  loving  to  each  other 
That  one  might  aot  between  the  winds  of 

Heaven 
Visit   the   other   too   roujhly.    Heaven   and 

earth! 
Must  I  remember?     Why  Army  wculd  hang 

on  Navy 
As  If  Increase  of  harmony  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  en.    And  yet.  with  a  month. 
Let  me  not   think  of  it;    Frailty,  thy   name 

is  woman. 
So  little  time;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With    which   she   leaped   ashore   from   Navy 

decks 
Like  Artemis,  all  haste;  why  she.  even  she. 
Oh   Heaven!   a   beast,   that   wants   discourse 

of  reason. 
Would  have  pondered  longer  marriage  with 

the   Navy 
Her  brother  in  arms;  but  no  more  like  the 

Army 
Than  I  to  Hercules;  within  a  month 
To  many!     Oh  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With   such   dexterity    to    incestuous   sheets! 
It  is  not.  nor  it  cannot,  tome  to  good, 
But   break   my   heart,  for  I  must   hold  my 
tongue. 


FSA  Program  as  It  Applies  to  Veterans 
of  World  War  II 
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OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  8,  1946 

THE  RTTRAL   RFH^BILITATION   PROGRAM 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
?pplications  from  veterans  of  World  War 
II  for  initial  rehabilitation  loans  are  be- 
ing filed  at  an  accelerating  rate,  region 
VIII  figures  show.    The  figures: 

Applications  for  initial  rural  rehabilitation 
loans 

December . 745 

January 1,  594 

Cumulative 4,  418 

Indications  are  that  the  peak  demand 
for  loans  is  still  many  months  ahead. 


Inquiries  made  in  four  Oklahoma 
counties  in  January  indicated  that  slight- 
ly more  than  half  of  the  men  who  went 
into  the  armed  services  were  still  to  be 
returned  to  civilian  life. 

Of  those  who  have  returned,  many  are 
still  in  the  adjustment  period  and  have 
not  decided  their  future  course  definitely 
enough  to  come  to  PSA  to  apply  for  finan- 
cial help.  All  applications  thus  far  re- 
c?ived  from  veterans  have  come  from 
those  who  have  been  out  of  service  long 
enough  to  have  reached  a  decision  and  to 
have  made  arrangements  to  go  back  to 
work. 

Army  surveys  have  resulted  in  a  state- 
ment that  a  million  veterans  are  expect- 
ed to  return  to  the  farm.  Companion 
siirveys  have  resulted  in  an  estimate  that 
73  percent  of  the  veterans  returning  to 
farms  will  require  financing  of  some 
kind. 

If  the  commonly  accepted  figures 
showing  that  about  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farms  lie  within  region  VIII  are 
correct,  it  would  indicate  that  a  total  of 
100,000  veterans  may  seek  to  return  to 
the  farm  wiihin  this  region;  and  that 
some  75  000  of  them  will  require  financ- 
ing of  some  kind. 

FSA,  of  course,  will  not  finance  all  of 
the  veterans  requiring  help,  nor  will  all 
of  them  turn  to  PSA.  However,  an  in- 
sight into  the  proportion  of  veterans 
seeking  FSA  financing,  as  compared  to 
other  types  of  agricultural  financing  is 
afforded  by  figures  on  applications  for 
so-called  GI  loans  in  region  VIII: 

During  January,  applications  for  GI 
guaranteed  loans  totaled  121.  During 
January,  applications  for  initial  rural 
rehabilitation  loans  —  FSA  —  totaled 
1,594. 

Cumulative  figures  show  a  total  of 
4.418  applications  for  PSA's  rural  re- 
habilitation loans;  351  applications  for 
GI  loans. 

In  other  words,  veterans  are  applying 
for  rural  rehabilitation  loans,  as  against 
GI  loans,  at  a  rate  of  more  than  12  to  1. 

This  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  The 
figures  on  GI  loans  include  applications 
for  both  personal  property  loans  and  real 
property  loan.s. 

FSA  is  receiving  applications  for  real- 
estate  loans  at  an  increasing  rate.  The 
figures : 

Applications  for  farm   ownership  loans 

December 4^2 

January. _ .."11"      825 

Cumulative '..'.'.'.  2,  728 

Add  the  applications  for  rural  rehabili- 
tation loans,  4.418,  and  2,728  applica- 
tions for  farm  ownership  loans,  and  the 
total  number  of  applications  becomes 
7,146.  about  20  times  as  many  apf)lica- 
tions  for  loans  under  PSA's  programs  as 
for  GI  loans. 

As  applications  come  in  more  and  more 
rapidly,  the  loan-making  rate  rises  cor- 
respondingly.   The  figures: 

Initial  loans  made  to  veterans 

December 287 

January III"!       842 

Cumulative . 1,  764 


vanced  to  World  War  n  veterans  under 
the  rural  rehabilitation  prcgram. 
Farm  ownership  loans  to  veterans 

December 24 

January III"  "I  49 

Cumulative IIIIIII  m 

Rehabilitation  loans  made  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  fi':c£l  year  v.'.ll 
depend  on  the  money  available.  Indica- 
tions are  that  there  will  always  be  a 
backlog  of  unfilled  applications. 

Farm-ownership  loans  to  veterans  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  availability  of 
land,  reasonably  priced.  Many  applica- 
tions received  to  dale  have  been  for  loans 
upon  farms  which  would  not  appraise 
out.  This  factor  is  the  principal  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  an  accelerated  FO 
program  for  veterans. 

As  to  FSA's  future  ability  to  meet  the 
demand  from  World  War  II  veterans  for 
agricultural  financing  in  region  'VIII: 

In  his  statement  before  the  Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ccm- 
m.ittee  on  Appropriations,  the  FSA  Ad- 
ministrator said: 

A  loan  authorization  cf  $67,530,000  has 
been  recommended  for  the  fiscal  year  1947 
This  amount  will  enable  us  to  provide  the 
supplemental  assistance  to  present  borrowers 
necessary  for  their  continued  progress  toward 
rehabilitation  and  initial  rehabilitation  a--- 
sistance  to  approximately  25,030  additional 
farm  families — or  about  8  per  county. 

In  region  VIII  applications  for  initial 
rehabilitation  loans  received  from  veter- 
ans alone,  in  1  month  alone— January— . 
averaged  more  than  4.4  per  county. 

Applications  from  veterans  alone  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  January  totaled  1,776 
or  approximately  5  per  county. 

And  the  peak  demand,  as  has  been  In- 
dicated, is  still  ahead. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented 
here,  region  VIII  will  need,  for  veterans 
alone,  all  of  the  money  the  Administrator 
says  will  be  available  for  the  "25,000  fami- 
lies" over  the  entire  country.  Poor  civil- 
ians!   Poor  other  10  regions! 

Congress  should  increase  the  author- 
ization and  appropriation  immediately. 


South   Dakota  Has  Largest  Per  Capita 
Hunting  Revenue  in  tiie  United  State* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

BOH,  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

\     OF  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE"^0USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  8.  1946 


In  December,  $479,757  was  loaned  to 
World  War  II  veterans  in  the  rural  re- 
habilitation program:  in  January,  $1,- 
287,479.    In  all,  $2,697,666  has  been  ad- 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  South  Da- 
kota's famed  hunting  advantages  have 
become  a  million-dollar  industry.  Last 
year,  only  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan 
exceeded  South  Dakota  in  hunting  reve- 
nue, with  the  result  that  by  several  times 
over  South  Dakota  has  the  largest  hunt- 
ing revenue  of  any  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasons  for  South 
Dakota's  unique  and  interesting  record 
as  the  hunting  paradise  of  the  United 
States  are  numerous  and  obvious. 

First,  sir,  give  credit  to  the  State  bird 
of  South  Dakota  and  the  royal  game  bird 
of  the  whole  United  States,  the  sporty,  . 
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delectable    Jkiuth    Dakota    ring-necked 
pheasant. 

Secondly,  et  credit  go  to  the  renowned 
hospitality  cf  South  Dakota  folks. 

For  other  reasons,  give  thought  to  the 
healthful,  st  mulating.  exhilarating,  zest- 
ful  climate  vhich  South  Dak.>ta  invari- 
ably turns  or  to  greet  the  visiting  hunters 
during  the  more  than  100-day-long  open 
season  on  K  ng  Pheasant. 

Or  if  you  please,  sir.  consider  South 
Dakota's  vas  productive  soil  which  raises 
the  com.  griin.  fruit,  shrubs,  and  ber- 
ries which  a  "e  so  coveted  by  the  pheas- 
ant and  so  conducive  to  general  human 
happiness  ai  d  prosperity.  Add  to  that, 
the  beautifu  lakes  and  streams  of  South 
Dakota — practically  all  free  from  pollu- 
tion— the  good  highways,  the  opportu- 
atty  to  fish  trout,  cast  for  blacic  bass, 
hunt  wild  geese  and  duck>.  and  even 
shoot  an  elk  or  deer  while  visiting  South 
Dakota  in  q  iest  of  pheasanLs  and  you 
will  realize  vhy  South  Dakota's  popu- 
larity as  a  bunter's  paradise  is  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Mark  up  3  our  personal  calendar.  Mr 
Speaker,  to  \  isit  South  Dakota  next  fall 
along  with  t  tie  many  of  our  colleagues 
who  make  thf  trip  each  year.  L'kethem. 
will  get  your  daily  bag  limit 
and  you  will  find  no  limit  on 
the  enjoymei.t  and  adventuresome  expe- 
riences whicl ;  you  will  .share. 

There  follows  hereafter  .some  arithme- 
iidicates  how  many  good 
Americans  a  e  making  it  a  habit  to  go 
to  South  EJakota  for  their  hunting 
adventures: 

Statf  Stakds 
Jumps  Pmom 
FteM 
Washington 


I  am  sure  yoi 
of  pheasants 


SO.  cmnpared 

UoenMi  In  tbr 


(13. 30' 


Frida  1 

Mr.   WEIGH  SL 
leave  to  extend 
elude  an  edltoifial 
e<lltor  at  the 


rHiKO  IN  HuNTiNc  Krvotux- 
TXMTJi  Placx  m  Total  Col- 
L1CSM8V8 

March  5  —The  48  8tat«  col- 
lected •  15.5ia.i52  from  the  sale  of  8.190.901 
hunting  llccn&ss  in  the  ye»r  ended  laat  June 
w^lth  $13,547  lSi3  for  7.506.258 
preceding  year 

Reporting  U 19  today,  the  PUh  and  Wild- 
life Service  saic  the  number  of  licenses  issued 
last  year  set  a  i  sccrd  for  the  war  period. 

Despite  trav«  I  restrictions  and  the  ration- 
ing of  gasoline  ind  tires,  nonresident  hunting 
licenses  Jumpel  from  107.685  In  1943-44  to 
134.363  in  1944  45 

Pennsylvania  led  all  other  States  In  reve- 
nue received  wjth  $1.395  841      Others  In  the 
big     ten 
$1,196,437: 


in     revenue     included     Michigan, 


South    Dakota.    $1,087,122; 


New   York.   $854,827; 


Call- 
Ohio. 


fornla. 

$«6P25«;    WlBcdosln.    $617,857;    Washington, 

$511,268;     Coloiado.    »510.888;     and    Illinois. 

$473,339 

South  Dakotk  has  the  sharpest  Increase 
Jumping  frcm  tenth  place  in  1943-44  with 
$465,602  to  ihlr  1 


Ecocoiric  Gjmnastics 
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OF 


HON.  AtVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


March  8.  1946 

Mr.  Speaker,  under 

my  remarks,  I  want  to  in- 

of  Spencer  A.  Canary. 

Il>aily  Sentinel -Tribune  of 


Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  describing  the  eco- 
nomic gymnastics  of  the  New  Deal : 

"HOLD  THAT  LINK" 

If  the  Clumsy  efforts  of  President  Truman 
and  his  New  Deal  advlwrs  to  "hold  that  line" 
were  not  so  tragic  In  their  Import  for  America, 
they  would  be  pathetically  humorous. 

Their  apparent  Intent  Is  good;  but.  like 
Hell,  the  present  economic  status  of  the  coun- 
try Is  paved  with  good  intentions;  and  the 
future  paving  blocks  seem  likely  to  be  of  the 
same  material. 

They  are  trying  to  "make  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  but  one  grew  before"  with 
half  the  fertilizer.  They  are  trying  to  make 
60.000.000  Jobs  with  30.0C0.0OO  opportunitleB 
They  are  approving  greatly  increased  wages 
for  workers  and  at  the  same  time  trying  to 
"hold  that  line"*  of  prices  by  limiting  em- 
ployers to  a  profit  based  on  the  rate  of  profit 
on  net  worth  earned  before  the  war  sent 
prices  upward. 

Here  Is  the  New  Deal  formula  for  profits: 
"To  earn  an  average  rate  of  profit  equal  or  as 
nearly  as  may  be  to  the  rate  cX  the  return  on 
net  worth  earned  by  the  industry  in  the 
peacetime  basic  period  applicable  to  that 
industry." 

For  example,  suppose  the  net  worth  of 
.  business  before  the  war  were  $100,000,  that 
it  did  buiiiness  amounting  to  $aco.000  a  year 
and  made  a  net  profit  of  6  percent,  or  $12  0^0 
Suppcse  that  the  present  net  worth  were  25 
percent  greater  because  of  Increased  cost  of 
replacements,  therefore  being  $125,000  Un- 
der the  New  Deal  rule  it  would  be  allowed  a 
net  profit  of  6  percent  of  S125.000.  or  $7,500— 
U  it  could  make  It  without  the  ceiling  price 
being  raised:  and.  if  it  were  raised  so  that 
consumers  had  to  pay  more,  would  that  be 
"holding  the  line"? 

Let's  see.  Suppose  the  business  were  auto- 
mobiles and  that  the  cost  of  labor  going  into 
them  before  the  war  were  40  percent.  The 
40- percent  cost  for  labor  would  take  $ao.OOO  cf 
that  $iOOX>00  business,  which  yielded  $12,000 
profit.  But  suppose  that  40  percent  were  in- 
creased 18  percent,  making  It  58  percent  as 
the  cost  of  that  labor.  That  58  percent  would 
take  $116,000  cut  of  that  $200,000,  which 
would  be  the  selling  price  of  the  factory's 
product.  If  the  selling  price  were  retained,  an 
increase  of  wages  by  $36,000;  and.  of  cotirse. 
the  rest  of  tiie  cost,  for  materials,  etc..  would 
also  be  higher. 

But  under  the  New  Deal  theory  the  $200,000 
selling  price  should  remain  the  same  or  be 
Increased  only  enough  to  allow  a  profit  cf 
$7,500  If  the  selling  price  were  permitted  to 
be  Increased  to  care  for  the  increased  cost  of 
labor  and  of  materials,  the  price  to  consumers 
would  be  18  percent  or  $236,000  for  the  fac- 
tories' products. 

So  the  public  would  ha\-e  to  pay  $36,000 
more  for  the  same  products,  while  the 
capitalists  would  get  only  $7^)0  return  on 
Its  net  worth,  or  about  3  percent. 

This  allows  nothing  for  replacements  due 
to  depreciation  In  the  factory  or  for  enlarge- 
ments which  might  mean  more  employees. 
Pine  business  theories  of  the  New  Deal. 

It  is  in  line  with  the  OPA  ruling  that  per- 
mits a  good  price  on  cotton  but  keeps  the 
price  of  textiles  so  low  that  they  are  of  In- 
ferior quality. 


More  Tmrnaii  Snap  Judf  ment 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HARVE  TIBBOH 

or  PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATUES 

Friday.  March  g.  1946 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.    Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord.  I   include   an   editorial    from   the 
Johnstown  Tribune,  Johnstown,  Pa.: 

MOaZ    TBUMAN    SNAP    JtlXiMENT 

President  Trtiman's  .-nnouncement  exclud- 
ing the  steel  fabricators  from  the  benefits  of 
the  price  Increase  granted  on  basic  steel  prod- 
ucts has  thrown  a  good-sized  monkey  wrench 
into  the  machinery-  set  up  for  the  settlement 
of  str'kes  affecting  the  smaller  industries  of 
the  Nation.  Just  how  the  President  expects 
the  fabricating  concerns  to  survive  if  they 
are  compelled  to  grant  an  IS'j-cent-an-hcur 
increase  In  wages  and  the  $5-a-ton  increase  in 
the  price  of  steel  is  quite  beyond  our  com- 
prehension 

The  decision  of  Mr.  Truman.  It  see.nis  to 
us.  Is  radically  at  variance  with  his  professed 
love  for  "the  little  fellows"  in  Industry  In  a 
sense,  too,  it  is  a  slap  In  the  face  for  Chester 
A  Bowles,  his  new  Stabilization  Director,  wlio 
had  announced  that  the  fabricators  would  be 
permuted  to  adjust  their  prices  in  line  with 
the  increase  granted  ba^c  steel. 

Unfortunately,  many  o*  the  fabricating 
companies  have  already  signed  contracu  at 
the  new  wage  rate  on  the  assumption  that 
they  would  be  granted  price  relief.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  signed  up,  therefore,  are  In 
a  more  fortunate  position. 

The  Presidential  decree  will  have  the  effect 
of  prolonging  the  strikes  among  all  such  con- 
cerns and  thereby  keep  well  over  200.030 
workmen  Idle. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  rapidly  acquiring  a  reputa- 
tion for  snap  Judgment  on  lm[x>runt  prob- 
lems, and  this  would  appear  to  be  another 
case  in  which  be  has  spc^en  without  giving 
the  subject  the  consideration  it  should  have 
iiad.  He  has  had  to  reverse  his  position  a 
number  of  times  in  recent  months,  and  he 
will  have  to  do  It  again  if  he  wants  to  save 
the  smaller  Industries  from  collapae. 


Major  General   Wi{l«rshby  Lauds   Mac- 
Artiiar's  Rule  of  C«aquered  Japanese 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Friday.  MarcJi  8.  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Gettysburg  Times  of  March  3,  1946: 
MAJoa  Genxral  Willcdcet  Lalts  MacAr- 
THuas  RcLE  or  CoNQTrEanj  Japanxsk 

More  interested  In  talking  about  the 
achievements  of  his  chief  than  about  his  own 
distinguished  war  record,  MaJ  Gen.  Charles 
A.  Willoughby,  crack  intelligence  officer  for 
General  MacArthur  from  Jataan  to  Tokyo, 
declared  in  an  Interview  here  Friday  evening 
that  MacArthurs  conduct  of  the  Japanese 
occupation  would  have  won  for  him  an  im- 
mortal place  in  history  without  bis  previous 
combat  record. 

The  general  came  to  Gettvsburg  Friday 
afternoon  as  the  week-end  guest  of  Mrs 
E.  S.  Lewars  and  her  brother  and  sister-in- 
law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Singmaster.  S?m- 
Inary  Ridge.  He  will  return  to  Washington, 
D.  C  .  Sunday  afternoon,  and  on  Monday  will 
board  a  plane  which  will  take  hira  back  to 
Tokyo  and  General  MacArthur  He  con- 
sented to  an  Interview  by  a  reporter  for  the 
Gettysburg  Times  Friday  evening  at  Mrs 
Lewars'  residence. 

HAS  KANT  decorations 

General  WUlou^by.  who  wears  all  the  Im- 
portant Army  decorations  given  by  ♦his  Na- 
tion excepting  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor,  to  generally  credited  with  being  in  a 


large  measure  responsible  for  the  low  casualty 
rate  of  MacArthur's  land  invasions  through 
the  thoroughness  of  his  Intelligence  work 

With  coveted  decorations  from  China    the 
Dutch  and  Russia  yet  to  be  bestowed    Gen- 
eral  Willoughby   already   possesses   the   Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal,  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross,  the  Silver  Star,  the  Philippine 
DSM.  the  Order  of  the  British  E.-nplre,  the 
Philippine  Liberation  ribbon  and  the  Presi- 
dential unit  citation  with  two  bronze  clasps 
These  decorations  are  in  addition  to  those 
he  accumulated  in  western  front  duty  under 
MacArthur  in   World   War  I.     That  list  in- 
cluded the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  and  Italian 
and  British  awards.     South  American  coun- 
tries  also   have  added   to   his   collection   of 
medals. 

TOOK  A  rEW  CHANCES 

The  Distinguished  Service  Cross  was  given 
for  action  in  the  Palau  Islands  "where  I  took 
a  few  chances."  the  general  explained  In 
answer  to  the  reporter's  questions.  The 
Silver  Star  was  given  for  Willoughby's  emer- 
gency action  on  January  24.  1942.  on  Bataan 
when  he  took  command  of  a  Philippine  bat- 
talion "and  kept  them  going  for  a  day." 

The  DSM.  the  general  said,  covered  his  war 
servicrs  generally  but  the  citation  read  to 
him  at  General  M.icArthur's  headquarters  In 
February  1944.  when  the  award  was  made, 
did  not  use  such  modest  terms. 

The  general  was  cited  for  "exceptionally 
meritorious  service  to  the  Government  in  a 
position  of  great  responsibility."  It  went  on 
to  say  that  General  Willoughby  "speedily  and 
with  brilliant  resourcefulness  planned  and 
put  into  action  necessary  agencies  for  provid- 
ing the  command  with  reliable  and  compre- 
hensive Information  concerning  the  enemy  In 
vast  and  inaccessible  areas." 
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that  had  trouble  constantly  seething  be- 
neath the  surface.  b  >= 
"Let's  leave  this  brilliant  commander 
alone.  There  is  nothing  that  a  four-power 
committee  can  do  in  Japan  half  as  well  as 
this  great  patriot  and  statesman  has  done 
and  is  doing,"  he  urged. 


PRAISES  MAC  ARTHUR 

Returning  again  to  his  emphatic  praise  for 
General  MacArthur's  occupation  policies  in 
Japan,  General  Willoughby  said:  "The  situa- 
tion in  Japan  today  is  very  similar  to  that  in 
the  Philippines  from  1904  to  1908.  Our  fair 
treatment  then  of  the  Philippine  insurrec- 
tionists won  thorn  over  to  us,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  they  fought  gallantly  at  our  side." 

Comparing  General  MacArthur's  military 
stature  with  such  great  leaders  as  Lee  and 
Napnleon,  the  general  declared:  "I've  never 
known  a  commander  who  Inspired  such  loy- 
alty or  who  had  a  more  Intuitive  grasp  of 
the  .science  of  warfare." 

Speaking  of  the  bloodless  occupation  of 
Japan's  mainland.  General  Willoughby  ob- 
served that  MacArthur's  "superb  Judgment 
enabled  him  to  sense  Just  how  far  he  could 
go  to  make  the  Emperor  and  the  nation  bow 
to  his  rule.  Had  he  not  made  exactly  cor- 
rect decisions  the  occupation  of  Japan  would 
have  been  a  bloody  affair." 

The  atomic  bomb  was  the  "last  straw"  for 
the  Japs  and  broke  their  will  to  resist.  With- 
out the  use  of  the  bomb,  the  costly  victory 
would  have  come  from  1  to  4  months  after 
the  Invasion  of  Kyushu,  the  general  believes, 

AVOIDED   CHAOS    IN    JAPAN 

"MacArthur  took  over  Japan  with  a  hand- 
ful Of  men,  literally  surrounded  by  51  di- 
visions of  Japanese  troops  and  menaced  by 
an  air  force  of  several  thousand  planes  with 
Kamikaze  pilots.  We  used  the  only  man  In 
Japan  who  could  implement  our  orders — the 
Emperor.  There  were  "continue  the  war" 
hotheads  In  his  council  but  he  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  for  surrender.  If  Hirohito  had 
not  been  handled  as  aptly  as  he  was,  there 
would  have  been  chaos  in  Japan. 

"We  had  only  a  handful  of  Japanese  speak- 
ing officers  and  4.000  Nisei,  whose  intelligence 
work  in  the  Pacific  was  of  greatest  value. 
If  the  Emperor  had  quit  or  been  killed,  we 
would  have  had  the  Impossible  task  of  run- 
ning Japan. 

"In  Japan  there  has  been  no  trouble,  no 
sabotage,  no  fighting,  no  deaths— thanks  to 
MacArthur's  discreet  handling  of  a  situatioa 


PRAISES    NISEI 

General  Willoughby  has  the  greatest  praise 
for  the  services  of  the  Nisei  (Jap-Americans). 
•  They  were  our  greatest  discoverers  of  infor- 
mation. They  hit  the  beach  with  the  combat 
forces— knowing  that  if  they  werfe  captured 
they'd  be  boiled  in  oil  at  least— and  roUnded 
up  every  scrap  of  paper  information  they 
could  find— letters,  diaries,  orders,  troop  dis- 
positions, and  so  on. 

"The  Bismarck  Sea  victory  brought  Intel- 
ligence its  first  big  break  in  the  Pacific  war 
It  was  probably  the  biggest  single  'find'  of  the 
Pacific  war.  The  Jap  Navy  was  utterly 
routed,  but  a  handful  of  survivors— machine- 
gunned  by  Australians  as  they  landed- 
brought  ashore  a  three-volume  copy  of  the 
latest  Japanese  Army  resister  with  2.700 
pa^es  of  Jap  officers  and  their  latest  assign- 
ments. Our  Niseis  translated  the  document 
and  we  supplied  copies  to  all  our  forces  and 
allies  in  the  Pac.fic. 

"From  that  day  on,  by  picking  up  Jap 
division  radio  messages,  we  were  able  to  trace 
not  only  the  erjact  location  of  each  division 
but  we  knew  where  most  of  their  officers  were 
at  all  times. 

"We  kept  casualties  at  a  minimum  by  gain- 
ing complete  information  on  every  sector  be- 
fore we  attacked.  We  knew  where  the  tough 
spots  were  and  avoided  them.  They  were 
taken  from  the  rear  later.  I  was  a  company 
commander  in  the  First  World  War,  and  I 
decided  then  that  if  ever  I  was  in  a  position 
of  authority  I  would  see  to  it  that  officers 
had  all  the  information  possible  about  the 
territory  they  were  attacking.  We  supplied 
detailed  maps  to  every  officer,  dov/n  to 
platoon  leaders,'  showing  the  section  fce  was 
operating  in— even  down  to  Jungle  paths. 
That  helped  a  great  deal. 

"MacArthur  had  the  toughest  task  of  any 
war    commander.     Through    late    1942    and 
much  of  1943,  when  a  vast  part  of  our  war 
plant  production  was  going  to  north  Africa 
MacArthur  was  getting  only  a  drop. 

"At  the  same  time  he  was  placed  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  lose  a  single 
battle.  One  defeat  and  the  white  man  would 
have  lost  face  completely  in  the  Far  East 
and  I  believe  China  would  have  quit." 

General  Willoughby,  a  graduate  of  Gettys- 
burg College  in  1914.  was  in  Gettysburg  last 
in  1938.  During  that  visit,  he  served  as  In- 
terpreter at  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Hotel 
Gettysburg  by  General  Marshall,  then  Chief 
of  Staff,  for  the  Brazilian  chief  of  staf!  who 
came  here  to  visit  the  battlefield. 

General  Willoughby  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines with  General  MacArthur  in  March  of 
1939  to  head  his  intelligence  staff.  He  was 
with  MacArthur  at  Bataan  and  went  with 
him  in  March  1942.  on  that  hazardous  trip 
by  PT-boat  and  Flying  Fortress  to  Australia 
The  general  was  Interested  to  learn  Fri- 
day evening  that  an  Adams  County  boy,  Sgt. 
Henry  Pecher,  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of 
one  of  the  four  B-17's  that  went  on  that 
rescue  mLsslon.  Pecher  was  in  one  of  two 
planes  that  crashed  en  route  to  meet  Mac- 
Arthur's  party. 

It  was  the  tall  General  Willoughby  who 
met  with  the  first  Japanese  peace  envoys 
as  the  Pacific  war  was  ending  and  he  had 
an  official  role  In  the  formal  surrender  cere- 
monies aboard  the  battleship  Missouri  when 
the  Japs  quit. 

General  Willoughby  has  been  in  the  States 
for  the  last  month— in  Washington  D  C 
and  visiting  with  friends.  He  came  here 
from  Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  thte 
guest  of  Arthur  J.  Singmaster.  brother  of 
Mrs.  Lewars. 
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Price  Control  Means  Produchon  Control 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 

Friday,  March  8,  1946 

Mr,  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  received  many  letter  re- 
cently from  constituents  of  mine  and 
people  from  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  It  seems  that  they  have 
about  come  to  the  conclusion  that  fixa- 
tion of  prices,  planned  economy,  and 
regulation  of  commodity  prices  in  the 
name  of  Inflation  prevention,  have  ex- 
actly the  opposite  effect  from  that  they  ' 
were  designed  to  have.  Price  controls 
mean  production  controls. 

But  this  is  in  keeping  with  the  New 
Deal   philosophy   of   scarcity.    Scarcity 
means  limited  production,  and  limited 
production  really  means  higher  prices 
Higher    prices,    with    inflated    currency 
such  as  we  have,  means  inflation     The 
red  tape  of  OPA  and  other  agencies  con. 
trolhng  prices  and  regulating  produc- 
tion has  resulted  in  the  closing  of  many 
businesses  and  the  curtailment  of  much 
production.    What  we  need  is  an  abun- 
dance of  production,  rather  than  limited 
production.    Controlled    economy    will 
not  result  in  abundant  production.    Only 
abundant  production  will  bring  about  an 
equitable  price  structure.    The  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  if  unhampered  and 
uninterfered  with  by  "new  dealocracy  " 
will  produce  the  desired  results  and  avoid 
inflation. 

Some  time  ago  I  received  a  letter  from 
one  who  seems  to  know  his  subject  and 
who  perceives  where  the  "new  dealirium" 
is  leading  us.  I  quote  the  letter  from  an 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  citizen: 
Hon.  George  Schwabe, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Schwabe:   Abcut   150  vears  ago, 
according   to   what   I   consider   reliable   au- 
thority, France,  after  one  of  her  many  wars 
tried  to  work  a  system  of  price  controls  be- 
cause there  was  a  shortage  of  materials  and 
prices  were  Increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate 
and    runaway    inflation    was    very    evident 
They  even  went  so  far  that  people  were  tried 
and  sent  to  prison,  even  put  to  death      They 
found  after  about  2  years  that   price  con- 
trol was  not  only  not  keeping  prices  down, 
but  it  was  causing  the  very  thing  that  the 
government    feared    most— that    was    infla- 
tion—because  price  control  did  not  control 
prices,  l^t    only    controlled    production,    be- 
cause the  goods  people  wanted  could  not  be 
produced  by  the  manufacturers  so  they  Just 
quit   and   left   all   production   to  the   black 
markets,  who  were  not  controlled  and  they 
in  time,  produced  enough  that  they  supplied 
the  market  and  the  prices  came  back      Now 
we  have  the  tame  thing.     Are  you  controlling 
prices  or  are  you  controlling  production''     I 
for  one.  and  there  are  many  millions  like 
me,  am  very  much  convinced  that  you  are 
only  controlling  production  and  that  noth- 
ing you  can  do  in  the  way  of  laws  will  change 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  nothing 
but  that  law  will  keep  prices  down. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  could  help  but 
realize  that  what  is  causing  the  strikes  is 
higher  cost  of  living,  yet  Mr.  Bowles  would 
have  us  believe  that  it  costs  no  more  now 
than  in  1942;   that  Is.  when  we  asked  him 
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Washington,  and  I  quote;  "No 
will  ever  hght  on  foreign  soil 
You  no  doubt  remember 
If  the  people  could  do  that 
does  It  seem  reasonable  that 
produce  enough  to  stop  inflation 
away?     I  think  we  can.     But 
production    will   stop   it:    price 
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th  ink  even  a  small  manufacturer 
go   out   and   buy   a   lot   of   raw 
irhlch  the  prices,  to  a  great  ex- 
controlled,    and    make    up   a 
and  then  take  a  chance  that 
who  knows  nothing  about 
let  a  price  on  It  that  will  break 
win   have  to  pay  off  so  much 
him?     If  I  were  he  I  would 
and  go  fishing.    Wouldn't  you? 
what   thousands   of   them    are 
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of   them   caused    by    property 
sale,  of  course,  but  I  believe 
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to  rent  them  at  the  ceiling 
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Third   Street   is   a  large  house 
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bills.     The  OPA  cut  the  rent 
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others   like   that  over  the 
no  question  In  my  mind  but 
can  cure  the  house  shortage 
by  doing  two  things.     And 
not  It   Is  not  the  elimination 
.  though  I  think  It  would  be 
but    If    the   regulation    which 
owner   from    getting   pcs- 
property  was  done  away  with, 
t    Increase  In  rent   was  al- 
p^operty    owners,    the    housing 
be  solved  here,  because  there 
lilouses  vacant  which  the  own- 
rent   because  they  cannot  get 
them  when  they  want  to  take 
at  Ion      Again,  does  price  con* 
trol  prices,  or  does  It  only  con- 
?    Of  course.  I  may  be  wrong. 
8t>ent  most  of  my   life  In  this 
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has  to  most  of  us.  It  wUl  cost  more  to  run 
the  Federal  Government  this  year  than  all 
the  i>eople  made  In  1933  Then  why  not  try 
to  cut  the  cost  of  the  Government,  and  do 
sway  with  some  of  the  bureaus  and  bureau- 
crats, or  are  they  bigger  and  stronger  than 
our  Congress?  If  they  are.  maybe  we  should 
get  a  new  Congress.  A  lot  of  us  are  thinking 
about  that.  too. 

How  far  have  we  come  along  toward  na- 
tional scclallsm  in  the  last  15  years?  I  do 
not  need  to  ask  you.  You  know.  But  the 
one  thing  that  most  of  i;s  cling  to  is  that 
imder  our  system  we  can  sometimes  change 
the  men  In  ofBce  and  It  will  work  better  than 
changing  the  form  of  government.  I  think 
we  have  the  greatest  country  and  the  greatest 
Government  in  the  world  and  we  want  to 
keep  it  that  way.  That,  I  am  sure,  ycu 
will  agree  with;  then  why  try  to  change  it? 
I  believe  the  people  are  smart  enough  to  run 
their  o'*Ti  business,  and  I*  believe  that  you 
think  so  too.  Why  not  let  them  try?  It 
could  not  be  a  much  worse  mess  than  It  Is 
now. 

The  immediate  need,  of  course,  is  produc- 
tion and  more  production.  We  have  the  raw 
material',  we  have  the  manpower,  we  have 
the  machinery,  we  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  goods.  We  seem  to  have  everything  ex- 
cept the  brains  to  get  It  started.  You  cannot 
control  one  thing  without  throwing  some- 
thing else  out  of  line  and  then  when  you  try- 
to  control  that  you  throw  something  else 
out  of  line,  and  so  on.  This  system  of  con- 
trols which  Is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
has  been  built  up  over  a  period  of  1«0  years 
and  It  works.  Of  course,  if  we  want  to  pat- 
tern after  England,  then  we  c«n  have  Gov- 
ernment control;  but  our  forefathers  left 
that  country  many  years  ago  because  they  did 
not  like  that.  Were  they  all  wrong?  I  do 
not  think  so. 

At  least  you  can  do  this.  The  present  price- 
control  law  will  not  expire  until  June  30. 
What  Is  the  use  of  renewing  it  now?  It  can- 
not hurt  anything  to  wait  and  the  thing 
may  look  er^tirely  different  by  then.  A  great 
many  things  have  happened  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  We  may  not  need  It  then,  and 
It  might  not  hurt  the  tax  burden  of  the 
people  If  about  a  million  of  the  people  now 
on  the  pay  roll  would  have  to  look  for  a  Job. 
and  I  believe  It  would  help  our  idea  of  Con- 
gress, It  la  something  to  think  about,  any- 
way. 


Milwaukee  Wants  More  Air  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wuicotsiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  resolution  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee protesting  the  report  of  an  ex- 
aminer of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
which  Ls  against  the  interests  of  our  city 
and  the  entire  area  of  which  It  is  the 
center. 

At  the  present  time  Milwaukee,  the 
thirteenth  city  In  the  country,  has  direct 
service  from  only  two  air  lines,  one  to  the 
East  and  one  to  the  East  and  Northwest. 
Five  other  air  lines  have  petitioned  the 
Commission  to  Initiate  direct  service  be- 
tween Milwaukee  and  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  their  petition  has  been 
denied. 


Milwaukee  needs  such  service,  particu- 
larly to  the  South.  Southwest,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  can  support  it.  The  air  lines 
are  eager  to  give  it.  The  Chicago  air- 
port, through  which  a  large  part  of  Mil- 
waukee air  travel  must  be  shuttled,  is 
already  overcrowded  and  inconveniently 
located,  Milwaukee  is  90  miles  away 
from  Chicago  and  is  definitely  not  a 
suburb  of  that  city.  Milwaukee  is  the 
thirteenth  largest  city  in  population  and 
tenth  in  value  of  manufactured  products. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  will  overrule  the  short-sighted 
report  of  its  examiner. 

Whereas  the  applications  of  the  United 
Airlines,  American,  Ch:cr>go  and  Southern, 
and  Eastern  Airlines,  also  the  Midwest  Alr- 
v;ays.  Inc..  of  Milwaukee,  as  well  as  other 
feeder  lines,  for  routes  to  Milwaukee  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
examiner,  much  to  our  regret  and  surprise; 
and 

Whereas  the  examiner's  recommendations 
would  deny  Milwaukee  what  It  is  rightfully 
entiUed  to.  that  is.  tiie  right  to  give  and  have 
air  service  throughout  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  transcontinental  service;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will 
rule  upon  the  findings  of  the  examiner,  we 
believe  every  effort  should  be  made  to  give 
Milwaukee  (which  is  the  thirteenth  largest 
city  In  the  Nation)  such  service  as  It  de- 
serves and  that  we  should  petition  this  beard 
to  give  us  favorable  consideration:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Rcf.olved.  That  the  Common  Council  of 
the  City  of  Milwaukee  doei  hereby  petition 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  set  aside  the 
recommendations  of  the  examiner,  Mr.  P. 
Merritt  Ruhlen,  and  urges  the  Board  to  give 
its  approval  of  the  applications  of  the  United 
Airlines,  Chicago  and  Southern.  American, 
and  Easteru  Airlines,  also  the  Midwest  Air- 
ways, Inc.,  ot  Milwaukee,  to  serve  Milwaukee 
as  well  as  other  Wisconsin  feeder  routes; 
and  be  it  further 

Reiolvid.  That  the  common  council  offers 
its  wholehearted  support  to  the  County  of 
Milwaukee  and  the  Milwaukee  Association  cf 
Commerce  in  making  this  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  favorable  action  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Milwau- 
kee Association  of  Commerce,  the  county 
board,  and  to  our  United  SUtes  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  Congress. 


More  New  Deal  Scarcity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKULHOIHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  philosophy  of  the  New  Deal 
has  been  a  philosophy  of  scarcity.  Un- 
der the  guise  of  attempting  to  hold  prices 
down  for  the  consumer,  there  has  been 
developed  a  scarcity  of  commodities  and 
consumer  goods.  Tliis  has  made  prices 
higher.  It  has  promoted  inflation.  Some 
argue  that  we  should  keep  price  controls 
until  production  approaches  the  demands 
of  consumption.  But  the  longer  we  wait, 
the  .scarcer  the  articles  become  and  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  remove  the  controls. 
Then,  when  they  are  removed— and  I 


doubt  if  the  New  Dealocrats  actually 
want  to  remove  imposed  regimentation 
or  planned  economy  at  any  time— the 
prices  may  skyrocket  and  inflation  may 
become  rampant. 

Water  will  always  seek  its  own  level, 
If  unrestrained.    The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  the  field  of  economics.    What  we 
need  is  not  more  limited  production,  but 
more  abundant  production.    Abundance 
will  bring  prices  down  to  the  level  at 
which  the  producer  cannot  expect  to, 
and  will  not,  receive  more  for  his  com- 
modities than  the  cost  of  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit.    That  is  the  way  the 
natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
always  worked  and  always  will  work  suc- 
cessfully.   That  prevents  inflation,  and 
It  is  the  only  sure  prevention.    But  the 
New  Deal  theories  of  scarcity  will  some 
day  develop  a  serious  inflation,  a  run- 
away inflation,  and  we  will   be  caught 
with  high  prices  and  scarcely  any  pro- 
duction.   This  will  be  the  result  of  more 
New  Deal  scarcity  which  we  are  having 
forced  upon  us  constantly  by  OPA  and 
other  regulatory  and  regimenting  agen- 
cies and  bureaus  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a 
letter   from   J.   E.   McDonald,   commis- 
sioner of  agriculture  of  the  great  State 
of  Texas,  dated  March  4,  1946.  in  which 
he  encloses  a  copy  of  a  telegram  he  said 
he  sent  to  President  Truman  on  the  date 
he  wrote  me.    Mr.  McDonald  requested 
me  to  take  time  to  read  his  telegram  and 
give  its  contents  favorable  consideration. 
I  was  so  impressed  with  the  soundness 
of  his  thinking  and  the  expressions  of  his 
convictions  as  set  forth  in  his  message  to 
tho  President,  that  I  thought  it  might  be 
well  to  pass  it  on  for  the  beneflt  of  mv 
colltague.s    and    of    all    who    read    the 
Congressional  Record.    Mr.  McDonald's 
telegram  to  the  President  follows: 

Austin,  Tex  ,  March  4.  1946. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman, 
The  White  Hcu^c. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  PREsiDtin-:  Rather  than  the  sug- 
gestion that   the  American  people  CDUsume 
25  percent  less  food  In  order  that  starving 
peoples   In  war-torn   nations  may  cat.  why 
not  ask  American  farmers  to  produce  25  per- 
cent more  food  and  then  either  remove  OPA 
cr  increase  celling  prices  sufficiently  to  en- 
able   them    to    do   so?      Recently,    organized 
labor   and  the  steel   Industry   were  granted 
substantial   wage   and   steel   price    Increases 
and    now    comparable    farm    wage    increases 
and  higher  prices  for  farm  products  must  be 
provided   or  the  Nation   will   be  confronted 
with  a  greater  scarcity  of  food  and  a  lopsided 
economy,    unemployment,    and    Government 
subsidies.     Tlie  announced  2  percent  to  3- 
percent  raise  In  celling  prices   for  grain  is 
grossly  Insufficient  and  taken  into  compari- 
son with  the  15-  to  20-percent  wage  Increases 
recently  given  Industrial  workers  constitutes 
an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the  American 
farmer.      This    Government    has    tried    and 
proven    the    fallacy   of   attaining   prosperity 
and  happiness  through  the  policy  of  scarcity. 
May  we  never   again   make   the  mistake  of 
plowing  up  cotton  and  killing  little  pigs  and 
cattle    or    otherwise    curtailing    production 
while  there  are  hungry  and  naked  at  home  or 
abroad.    Full  production  of  agricultural  and 
Industrial   commodities  with   equitable   and 
full  parity  prices  paid  for  that  portion  do- 
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mestlcally  consumed  and  world-market 
prices  for  that  portion  exported  would  give 
this  Nation  security  and  tax-paying  power  to 
liquidate  the  enormous  national  debt.  We 
need  equitable  floor  prices  on  agricultural 
commodities  to  encourage  production  and 
not  unfair  celling  prices  to  discourage  and 
make  impossible  adequate  production  Let 
this  be  a  government  of  and  for  all  the  peo- 
ple as  our  forefathers  intended  It  to  be. 

J.  E.  McDonald, 
Texas  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 


Lumber  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  8,  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  a  communication  from  the 
Illinois  Lumber  and  Material  Dealers 
Association,  directed  to  me  and  other 
members  from  Illinois,  the  contents  of 
which  I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  read  and  study  carefully  because  you 
will  get  a  clearer  picture  and  the  rea- 
sons why  lumber  is  not  available  for  the 
building  of  homes  for  veterans  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Illinois  Lumber  and  Material 
Dealers  Association  makes  out  the  case 
for  your  lumber  dealers  in  every  State 
and  in  every  district  in  the  Nation.  It 
is  not  only  a  call  for  greater  production 
citing  the  reasons  how  it  can  be  brought 
about  but  it  is  a  desperate  plea  of  the 
retail  lumber  dealers  throughout  the 
Nation  for  the  preservation  of  private 
enterprise. 

I   urge   the   Members   to   studv   this 
analysis  from  the  Illinois  Lumber  and 
Material  Dealers  Association  because  in 
it  you  will  find  information  you  should 
have  in  approaching  the  question  of  the 
exten.sion  of  the  OPA  for  another  year. 
Ycu  will   see  why  the  OPA   ofBcials 
must  have  some  common  sense  knocked 
into  their  heads  by  definite  amendments 
in  order  to  get  better  administration  of 
the  act.  or  in  the  event  the  act  cannot 
be  amended,  the  best  reason  why  the 
OPA  should  be  abolished. 
The  communication  follows: 
Illinois  Lumber  and  Material 

Dealers  Association,  Inc., 
Springfield.  III.,  March  7,  'n46 
Hon,  Charles  W.  Vursell, 
Hcuse  0/  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  As  the  congressional  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  Illinois,  I  feel  sure  that 
you  are  greatly  concerned  with  the  problems 
which  beset  Its  citizens,  the  small  business- 
men, their  employees  and  their  famUles. 
For  that  reason  I  am  submitting  to  you  the 
following  report  of  conditions  In  the  retail 
lumber  distribution  field  which  is  a  true  and 
factual  report  and  not  In  accord  with  the 
fanciful  statements  you  have  been  receiving 
from  Wafehington  departments. 

I  am  asking  you  to  read  carefully  this  re- 
port, beginning  with  the  following  telegram: 


"Februart  21,  1946. 
Mr.  Geoffrey  Bakeb, 

"Deputy  Administrator  in  Charge  of  Price, 
'Office  of  Price  Administration, 
"Washington.  D.  C: 
"Very  possible  that  any  further  attempts 
to  force  absorption  on  retaU  lumber  dealers 
can   result   in    many  yards  closing,   further 
hampering  distribution  of  materials  to  allevl- 
ate  housing  shortage.    Many  others  will  dis- 
regard regulation  reminiscent  of  eighteenth 
amendment.     Action  preventing  yards  han- 
dling self-owned  timber  discriminatory  and 
will    reduce    production.       Suggest    you    get 
practical   advice  of  Industry  advisory  com- 
mittee.    Above    consensus   of    1,222  "Illinois 
dealers. 

■J,  D.  McCarthy, 
"Secretary,  Illinois  Lumber  and  Ma- 
terial Dealers  Association. 

-During  the  entire  period  of  the  war  the 
retail  lumber  dealers  contributed  whole- 
heartedly  to  this  program  both  In  delivery  of 
lumber  to  the  war  effort,  and  to  the  domestic 
essential  economy.  War  plants  which  were 
unable  to  secure  even  a  promise  of  lumber 
shipments  from  the  mUls  were  able  to  get  it 
on  an  hour's  call  from  the  local  dealer 
Cargo  ships  in  the  ways  were  rushed  to  com- 
pletion because  the  dealers  along  the  Gulf 
coast  rushed  needed  lumber  to  them  In  a 
matter  of  hours,  and  not  months. 

"The  retail  lumber  dealers  made  no  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  this  emergency  situa- 
tion by  highly  Inflated  prices.  They  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  mill  celling  prices  as 
established  by  the  OPA,  and  added  only  the 
historic  percentage  mark-up  which  thev  had 
used  over  many  years— and  which  experi- 
ence had  taught  they  required  to  continue 
In  existence, 

"On  August  11,  1943.  the  OPA  established 
RMPR  215.  which  was  a  pricing  formula  by 
which  the  retail  lumber  dealer  established 
his  selling  price.  This  formula  was  only 
established  by  the  OPA  after  exhaustive  ex- 
amination of  the  historic  percentage  mark- 
ups which  Illinois  dealers  have  always  used- 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  the  profit 
returns  as  discovered  through  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Labor  Debart- 
ment, 

T  wish  to  repeat  with  emphasis  that  this 
formula  was  established  wholly  by  the  OPA 
as  a  fair  and  equitable  retail  sales  price  for 
the  seller  and  the  consuming  public. 

"The  war  ended  and  the  lumber  Industry 
appeared  to  be  In  a  favorable  position  with 
no  reconversion  problems  but  with  the  tre- 
mendous task  ahead  of  supplying  the  ma- 
terials and  building  the  homes  which  had 
been  at  a  practical  standstill  for  over  4 
years.  But  Instead  of  building  materials  be- 
ing produced  In  greater  volume,  the  pro- 
duction rapidly  decreased  and  In  some  cases 
seemed  almost  to  disappear. 

"Why?  Tlie  answer  to  the  question  and 
the  blame  for  the  conditions  can  be  laid 
directly  on  the  doorstep  of  the  OPA. 

"Why  is  there  no  lumber  for  the  building 
of  homes  for  GI  veterans?  Because  the 
State  Department  and  the  Foreign  Economic 
Administration  have  taken  225.000,000  board 
feet  of  lumber  for  the  first  quarter  of  19i6 
1.000.000  board  feet  for  the  full  year  of 
1946,  or  enough  lumber  for  85,000  'homes, 
for  shipments  to  foreign  countries  such  as 
Spain  and  others  In  South  America  to  main- 
tain diplomatic  and  export  relations. 

"Because  the  OPA,  by  the  use  of  fancy 
clauses,  permits  the  lumber  manufacturer 
to  receive  as  much  as  $8  a  thousand  board 
feet  premium  for  shipping  this  lumber  out 
of  the  country  as  he  would  receive  if  sold  to 
lumber  dealers  for  use  In  a  OI  house. 

"Because  the  OPA  by  the  use  of  fancy 
clauses    permits    the    lumber    manufacturer 
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as  much  as  $10  a  thousand  more 
of  lumber  to  railroads  than  he 
If  he  sold  the  snme  Items  to 
r  dealers  to  be  used  In  the  build- 
house. 

the  OPA  still  clings  to  pricing 
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pine   lumber,  the  OPA  granted 
lumber  manufacturers  an   in- 
.50  a  thousand  on  November  29, 
increase  of  »3.26  a  thousand  en 
They    have   also   granted    the 
of  hardwood  flooring  an  in- 
10   percent    to   stimulate   prcduc- 
of  these  price  increases  to  the 
have  simultaneously  issued  regu- 
ch  force  the  retaU  lumber  dealer 
hese  price  Increases.     In  addition 
bwrption.  they  have  also  provided 
1  tail  lumber  dealer  must  now  dis- 
ihe   handling  charges  which  have 
recognized    as   a   cost   of   doing 
ltd  which  the  OPA  themselves  rec- 
set  up  in  the  RMPR  215  formula, 
you  may  more  fully  unJerstand 
which  is  being  Imposed  on  the 
l»er  dealer.  I  give  you  below  two 
first   of    which    shows    how    the 
at  this  retail  selling  price  under 
formula,  and  what  Is  now  pro- 
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80  percent.  Truckers  with  no  Identifying 
names  on  their  vehicles  are  peddlin?  black- 
market  lumber  on  the  streeU  or  every  town 
and  ciiy  ui  the  entire  s<  u:heastern  area. 
The  prices  they  are  d'  ^  and  receiving 

from     contractors     b.     .  lughi     clubs, 

saloons,  bowling  alleys,  theaters,  etc  ,  are  far 
in  excess  of  the  legitimate  retail  ceiling  price. 
Th*>  mills  thera^clves  are  in  violation  of  the 
OPA  regulation  which  stipulates  they  cannot 
sell  at  retail. 

•'Despite  repeated  protest  by  the  iiidustrj-. 
the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  OPA  from 
Chester  Bowles  down  to  office  clerks  have  re- 
fused to  take  any  action  w:;atever  against 
these  black-market  violations.  Rather,  their 
whole  attitude  is  one  of  encouragement  and 
assistance  to  Increase  the  scope  of  these 
black-ma»ket  activities. 

•  The  retail  lumber  dealers  of  Illinois  have 
been  willing  to  comply  with  OPA  regulations 
as  long  as  ihey  permitted  a  fair  and  legiti- 
mate profit  for  the  operation  of  their  busi- 
ness, and  so  l.;ng  us  the  OPA  made  honest 
tffcrts  to  prevent  price  violations  by  either 
mills  or  unscrupulous  retailers.  But  in  view 
of  the  record  of  the  OPA.  and  In  the  light 
of  their  discriminatory  tactics  and  un-Amer- 
ican policies,  the  dealers'  position  and  inten- 
tion is  set  forth  in  the  wire  which  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Baker. 

'You  owe  it  to  your  constituents  in  1111- 
noU  to  take  vigorous  action  .n  their  de- 
fense and  have  two  apparent  courses  open. 
Take  this  matter  up  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
and  demand  that  the  OPA  either  completely 
abolish  the  absorption  policy  and  Impose 
compliance — or  else  vigorcualy  take  your 
stand  With  those  Congressmen  who  demand 
the  complete  abolishment  of  the  Office  of 
Price   Administration. 

"The  retail  lumber  dealers  of  Illinois  would 
appreciate  having  from  you  some  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  above  ttaiement  with  some 
indication  of  what  definite  action  you  pro- 
pose to  take  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
which  we  have  above  set  forth.  May  we  hear 
from  you  at  an  early  date? 
••Yours  very  truly. 

"J.  D.  McCarthy. 
"Secretary.  Illinois  Lumber  * 

Material  Dealer'*  Association." 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTrS 
Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  I'^ave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Progressive  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  in  conventicn  assembled  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1946.  at  Springfield.  111.,  in  sup- 
port of  extension  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration; 

Whereas  Americas  peacetime  prosperity 
depends  upon  full  production  and  full  em- 
ployment;  and 

Whereas  this  goal  can  be  achieved  only 
by  maintaining  mass  purchasing  power  so 


that  there  will  be  a  steady  demand  for  the 
products   of   Industry   and   agriculture;    and 

Whereas  Inflation  destroys  the  puichasini; 
power  of  the  masses  and  thus  destroys  the 
market  for  the  plentiful  supplies  cf  gocdt 
that  will  become  available  when  peacetime 
production  la  fully  resumed;  and 

Whereas  price  control,  during  the  tranel- 
tlon  period  while  goods  are  scarce  and  de- 
mands are  heavy,  will  prevent  inflation: 
Therefore  be  It 

XeMylred.  That  this  convention  go  on  rec- 
ord requesting  that  all  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  support  the 
Oflke  of  Price  Administration  100  percent; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  all  Representati;cs  cf 
Congress  be  requested  to  vote  in  behalf  of 
said  program:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  PreBident  of  the  United 
States,  one  to  Chester  Howies,  director  cf 
Economic  Stabilization,  and  one  to  Paul  A. 
Porter,  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration. 


Tai  Exempdont  for  Veterani 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea-.e  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  In- 
cluding herewith  a  resolution  taken  from 
the  American  War  Dads'  publication  of 
February  1946  with  reference  to  tax  ex- 
emption for  veterans  of  World  War  II: 

TAX  tXEMPTlCNS  «ECOM»irNl)ED 

Whereas  the  American  War  Dadt  reallee 
the  abrupt  transition  to  civilian  life  bv  our 
boys  released  from  the  armed  forces,  which 
doea  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  employment  wage  deduc- 
tions !  :  g  to  Withholding  tax  and  so- 
cial st'  ind 

Whereas  a  situation  has  arisen  and  con- 
tinues to  become  more  serious  in  that  a  vet- 
eran  returning   from   service   discovers   that 

ffv'/K  '''"'  ^**  ""*^  °^^"  deducTlons.  his 
take-home  pay  is  not  in  suDBcijnt  degree 
ere..ter  than  the  allowance  granted  by  the 
Gove.-nment.  re.^ulting  in  a  declsicn  to  ac- 
cep.  the  Government  allowance  In  order  to 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  American  War  Dads 

SeTnTc  s  ,n^r "°"  ""'  representatives  and 
Senators  m  Congress  to  amend  the  income- 
tax  law  Of  the  Nation  by  exempting  frcmTn- 
vefr'nr"  '^*  ""'  »'^°°  °'  ^arned^salarT  ^r 
such  exemption  be  extended  to  a  peiiod  cf 
3  years  from  date  of  said  veteran's  di..charge 

Jrl^  J*  "*"'''•  '^"'"'>'  «'«"^'"8  to  the  vet- 
Z^^  \h«  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  himseU 
into  civilian  life  by  enabling  him  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  and  n^t 
be  compelled  to  accept  remuneration  offerfd 
by  the  Government  for  the  52  week,  under 
JPjj^'^*^"'P'o>ment  section  of  the  GI  bill  cf 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.    CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker.    Prime 
Mini.ster  Clement   R.   Attlee  was  asked 
today  to  in.struct  the  three  Cabinet  min- 
isters entrusted   with  mission   to  India 
to   take   incisive   action,   including   the 
formation  of  an  interim  national  cab- 
inet government,  in  a  cable  addressed  to 
him  by  a  proup  of  prominent  persons 
O   headed  by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Louis  Fischer, 
c    and  J.  J.  Singh.    Other  signer-^  of  the 
^    cable  included:  John  Guntl.er.  A.  Philip 
-'-'    Randolph,  Representative  Emanuel  Cel- 
ler.    Dr.    William    Ernest    Hockinp,    Dr. 
James  Warbasse.  Representative  Charles 
f^    M.  LaFollette.  Dr.  John  Childs,  Oswald 
•A-^arri.son  Villard,  Mark  Starr,  Dr.  John 
■'    Hayncs  Holmes.  Roger  N.  Baldwin.  Dr. 
1    Harry  W.  Laidler,  Lewis  Corey.  Arthur 
(^  '    Garfield  Hays,  and  Bruce  Bliven. 

The  message  urced  that  in  the  pro- 
posed .set-up  the  Viceroy  hold  an  analo- 
gous status  to  that  of  the  British  King. 
CT"    This  government  "would  then  call  a  con- 
,.    vention  to  draft  the  national  constitu- 
^    *Jon.     Without  an  Indian  Government 
there    can    be    no    successful    constitu- 
.'    tional  convention." 
,       The  statement  continued: 

We  fear  that  continued  tension  in  India 
,     and.  evPM  more,  continued  outbursts  of  vio- 
^         lence.  will  hinder  the  normalization  of  Brit- 
ain's   economic    relations    with    the    United 
—     States  and  of  Britain's  political  relations  with 
^      the  Soviet  Union. 

Full  text  of  the  cable  follows: 

In  addressing  you.  we  ar*?  deeply  conscious 
of  the  gr.ivity  and  complications  of  the  In- 
dian situation  and  of  Britain's  present  world 
position  We  are  happy  to  note  that  the 
British  authorities  have  Indicated  they  will 
deal  leniently  with  the  personnel  involved 
In  the  Indian  naval  mutiny  We  hope  every 
cSort  will  ^  nuule  to  meet  their  just  de- 
mands. Vindlctivenes*  will  not  be  helpful, 
and  severe  punishment  will  not  prevent  but 
may  Indeed  provoke  new  outbreaks. 

We  feel  that  time  U  running  out  In  India. 
Any  ipark  may  produce  an  India-wide  con- 
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flagratlon  which  all  will  regret.  This  Is  the 
hour  for  wise  political  action  The  threat  of 
famine  makes  necessary  and  the  preliminary 
results  of  the  provinicial  elections  seem  to 
make  possible  the  immediate  establishment 
of  an  interim  national  cabinet  government 
for  a  united  India  with  the  Viceroy  in  an  an- 
alogous status  to  that   of  the  British  King. 

Such  a  government  would  then  call  a  con- 
vention to  draft  the  national  constitution. 
Without  an  Indian  Government  there  can  be 
no  successful  constitutional  convention. 

We  note  that  many  of  India's  most  promi- 
nent and  Influential  political  leaders  are  In 
a  mood  to  cooperate  with  the  British  Lat>or 
Government  to  achieve  an  early  settlement. 
Everything  should  be  done  to  nourish  this 
mood.  We  sense  that  responsible  Indians 
are  eager  to  concentrate  on  alleviating  their 
countrymen's  distress  and  removing  Its  fun- 
damental causes  while  the  British  Govern- 
ment Is  equally  eager  to  Improve  Its  Inter- 
national position.  This  conjuncture  of  cir- 
cumstances could  conduce  to  an  agreement; 
the  opportunity  should  not  be  lest. 

We  fear  that  continued  tension  In  India 
and.  even  more,  continued  outbursts  of  vio- 
lence, will  hinder  the  normalization  of  Bri- 
tain's economic  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  of  Britain's  political  relations  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we.  and  many  other 
American  protagonists  of  a  better  world,  hope 
you  and  your  government  will  definitely  In- 
struct the  three  cabinet  ministers  entrusted 
with  a  new  Indian  mission  to  proceed  forth- 
with with  the  Incisive,  fundamental  measures 
which  alone  can  produce  an  Independent, 
democratic  India  in  place  of  the  present  un- 
happy, restive  India.  This  will  not  be  a 
sacrifice  for  England;  It  will  help  England. 
Above  all,  it  will  bring  nearer  the  kind  of 
peaceful  world  for  which  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  fought  the  war.  They  did  not  fight  to 
perpetuate  empires  or  to  create  new  empires. 

February  28,  1946. 


Are  Small  Businesses  To  Be  Destroyed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscpRD,  I  arn  inserting  the 
statement  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Weir,  chairman  of 
National  Steel  Corp.,  which  should  be 


read  by  every  Member  of  Congress.  In 
both  Houses. 

If  the  small  steel  industries  are  to  be 
crushed  in  this  way,  then  the  .^ame  fate 
may  await  the  small  businessmen  in 
every  other  line  of  endeavor. 

I  have  no  int€re.st  in  these  small  steel 
companies,  nor  have  I  any  in  the  large 
steel  corporations.  So  far  as  I  know. 
there  are  no  steel  plants  in  my  State. 
But  I  cannot  escape  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment that  if  this  policy  is  going  to  be  fol- 
lowed, it  will  likely  mean  the  death  knell 
of  free  enterprise  in  this  country,  .so  far 
as  the  small  businessmen  of  the  Nation 
are  concerned. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

There  Is  a  grim  warning  In  the  Govern- 
ment's method  of  settling  the  steel  strike 
that  should  be  heeded  by  every  thinking 
person.  If  .this  method  becomes  Govern- 
ment policy,  as  is  Indicated,  it  will  have 
consequences  far  worse  than  the  most  dis- 
astrous strike  Imaginable.  The  effect  of  any 
strike,  however  serious.  Is  temporary.  Gov- 
ernment settlement  of  the  steel  strike  alms 
a  death  blow  at  small  business  and,  conse- 
quently, at  the  livelihood  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  from  one  end  of  this  country  to 
the  other. 

The  steel  Industry  is  composed  of  hundreds 
of  Individual  companies.  In  size,  they  range 
from  very  large  to  Intermediate  to  very  small. 
One  of  them  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
employees;  many  have  a  mere  handful.  Some 
are  very  strong  financially:  others  struggle 
to  keep  going.  They  manufacture  thousands 
of  different  products.  The  conditions  under 
which  they  make  end  sell  their  products  vary 
widely. 

Yet  the  terms  handed  down  as  the  basis  on 
which  these  hundreds  of  companies  are  ex- 
pected to  do  business  In  the  future  are  terms 
that  resulted  from  dealings  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  one  company,  alone,  the  United 
States  Steel  Corp..  the  largest  in  the  indtistry. 

The  question  Is,  Why?  Why  does  the 
United  States  Government  force  every  steel 
company,  regardless  of  its  size,  resources,  or 
type  of  business,  to  operate  under  terms  made 
with  the  biggest,  strongest,  and  richest  steel 
company  In  the  country?  Has  it  not  always 
been  a  principle  of  our  form  of  government 
that  people  have  a  right  to  some  voice  in 
matters  that  vitally  concern  them?  Are  not 
the  owners,  managers,  and  employees  of 
smaller  steel  companies  also  citizens  of  the 
United  States? 

The  steel  strike  was  called  against  prac- 
tically the  entire  industry.  The  companies 
not  affected  could  be  counted  en  your  fingers. 
How  did  It  happen  that  the  Federal  admin- 
istration decided  to  consult  with  only  one 
company  from  this  Tsst  Industry?  Why  was 
no  other  opinion  sought?  Why  waa  not  the 
slightest  attempt  made  to  secure  InfonnatiOD 
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position  of  the  Industry  as  a  whole? 
HJuible  reason  can  be  advanced  for  the 
of  the  administration  to  call  a  meet- 
executives  who  would  have  been  repre- 
ve  of   all   types   of   steel   companies — 
intermediate,   and   small'     There   has 
explanation     Apparently,  the  admln- 
n  wanted  to  deal  exclusively  with  the 
,'s  blBgest  steel  company. 
Ls  not   intended  as  criticism  of  the 
States  Steel  Corp.     Mr.  Falrless.   its 
strongly  urged  that  the  adminis- 
invite  representatives  of  other  com- 
Into  its  conferences.     His  suggestion 
btiished   aside,  and  the  hard   economic 
•emaln   that   terms  were   made  exclu- 
with    the    United   States   Steel    Corp.. 
that    these    terms    place    hur.dreds    of 
teel  companies  in  a  precarious  situa- 


qig    company    may    have    suflQcient    re- 

to  operate  at  a  loss  for  a  while  and 

e  to  stay  in  business.    The  same  thing 

true  of  most  small  companies.    That 

(government    settlement    of    the    steel 

was   no  settlement   for   these  smaller 

les  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  large 

of  them,  employing  manv  thousands 

have   been   unable   to  m&ke 

ts  and  are  still  closed  by  the  strike. 

have  announced  the  intention  to  go 

business.    Others  are  conslderlrg  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Is  not  something  that  might  happen. 

appening   In   the  steel   industry,   and 

tins  present  Government  policy  it  can 

to  all  small  business  throughout  the 

Small    and    intermediate    business 

the  backbone  of  the  American  econ- 

It  affords  the  man  with  limited  capital 

In  which  he  can  start  in  business 

own.     It    provides   millions   of   Jobs. 

ributes  a  high  proportion  of  our  goods 

ices.    All  big  business  starts  as  small 

5S. 

Federal  administration  u.^es  every  op- 
ity  to  protest  its  deep  concern  for 
business.     Why   does   It    now   impose 

lions  that  put  small  business  out  of 
business?    Is  this  tendency  of  Government  to 

n;   its  dealings  with   the  one  big   unit 

industry  to  be  the  continuing  policy? 

the  small-  and  moderate-sized  busi- 

doncerns  of  this  country  may  as  well 
;ood-by"  right  now  and  save  them- 
the  punishment  of  a  struggle  in  which 

(  annot  hope  to  win. 


\  Right  Way— A  Wrong  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

rtON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN'  iHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  March  6,  1946 

HOFFMAN.     Mr.    Speaker,    day 

;  ni^ht.     Summer  follows  winter. 

jinnot  change  that.    We  can  have 

t  night.     We  can  protect  ourselves 

heat    in    summer,    from    cold    in 

etyone  should  do  his  utmost  through 
and  thrift  to  get  as  many  and  as 
of  the  good  things  of  life  as  he 
^thout  injuring  others.  When  we 
more  and  l)etter  things  by  join- 
r  efforts  with  those  of  others,  we 
do  50.  By  work  and  thrift,  by 
endurfance  and  through  sacrifice,  indi- 
vidualy  and  collectively  as  people  and 
as  a  iiation.  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment--the  best  so  far  devised — we  have 
more   of  everything   that  man  desires 


K  't 


than  have  any  other  people  or  nation. 
So  why  change  to  the  wrong  way? 

THX  WSONC  WAT 

But  when  individuals  begin  to  shirk 
their  resp>onsibility.  to  selfishly  rely  upon 
others  or  upon  their  government  to  do 
and  to  furnish  the  things  which  they  can 
do  and  furnish  for  themselves;  when  that 
practice  is  followed  by  a  majority  of  the 
people,  then  the  people  and  the  Nation 
have  reached  the  peak  and  are  on  the 
downward  road. 

BDth  before  and  since  the  war,  we  have 
been  looking  to  Washington,  calling  upon 
an  em.pty  Treasury  for  funds  which  do 
rot  e.xist:  and  billions  upon  billions  of 
borrowed  dollars  with  interest  must  be 
repaid,  largely  by  the  returning  veterans 
and  their  descendants. 

Three-quarters  of  a  million  men  gave 
their  lives  to  establish  freedom  abroad. 
A  million  or  more  are  in  hospitals  or 
undergoing  treatment  in  their  homes. 
They  and  other  millions  had  the  right  to 
exp>ect  that,  when  the  war  was  over  and 
they  returned  there  would  be  J3bs  and 
homes  and  freedom — "equal  justice  un- 
der law"— waiting  for  them  in  the  land 
for  which  they  fought;  for  which  their 
comrades  died. 

They  are  returning  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  find  it  difficult  to  find  jobs 
which  pay  them  enough  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood, to  marry,  to  support  their  families. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  find  no  place  to 
live  except  with  "the  old  folks."  and  that 
term  is  used  with  all  respect.  Our  re- 
turning veterans  are  entitled  to  homes, 
not  as  a  gift,  for  the  veterans  are  not 
asking  for  charity,  but  because  it  was 
and  is  our  duty  to  keep  open  the  door  to 
opportunity,  the  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment, the  opportunity  to  be  again  with 
tiheir  families  or,  if  not  married,  to  marry, 
to  raise  a  family,  to  build  a  home,  to  care 
for  and  educate  their  children.  That  op- 
portunity is  the  thing  for  which  they 
fought — that  and  their  freedom. 

The  latest  scheme  of  the  planners  is 
to  continue  themselves  in  power  under 
the  slogan  'Homes  for  the  veterans." 
The  planners  want  to  spend  the  money, 
build  the  home;  they  want  to  tell  the  vet- 
eran where  that  home  shall  bo  built,  what 
kind  of  a  home  it  shall  be.  they  want  to 
plan  it  for  him. 

The  veteran  and  his  wife  in  need  of  a 
home  want  to  plan  and  build  their  own 
home.  The  dream  of  every  young  man 
and  woman  is  the  planning  and  the 
owning  of  the  home  into  which  has  gone 
their  thoughts,  their  ideas — not  the  ideas 
of  some  bureaucrat  in  Washington. 
They  know  where  they  want  the  kitchen 
and  the  nursery.  A  home  is  neither  a 
dog-house,  a  coop,  nor  a  pen;  it  is  the 
pride,  the  shrine — the  dream  come  true 
of  all  right-minded  young  people. 

Neither  plans  nor  money,  nor  both 
combined,  will  build  a  home  when  there 
is  lacking  lumber,  iron,  steel,  brick,  and 
cement.  If  the  veterans  are  to  be  aided, 
give  them  real  aid;  give  them  whatever  is 
their  due,  and  let  them  build  their  own 
homes  in  their  own  way. 

Get  men  back  on  their  jobs,  our  pro- 
duction again  at  its  wartime  peak. 
Break  OPS's  stranglehold  on  the  neck  of 
industry,  to  permit  production  at  a  profit. 
Then  will  be  produced  and  made  avail- 


able the  lumber,  iron,  steel,  brick  and 
cement — all  the  material  things  that  en- 
ter Into  the  construction  of  a  home. 
Then  the  veterans  and  others  who  need 
homes  will  plan  and  build  their  own 
homes,  as  did  their  mothers  and  fathers. 

The  planners  and  the  bureaucrats, 
both  before  the  war  and  since,  have  given 
us  too  much  planning — too  much  of  bu- 
reaucracy, too  much  inefficiency,  too 
much  regulation,  too  much  waste.  They 
did  not  win  the  war  and  the  veterans 
can  now  get  along  very  well  without 
them  and  their  deficit  spending. 

As  a  marine  with  4  years  overseas  serv- 
ice said  to  me  earlier  in  the  week,  after 
he  sat  in  the  gallery  and  listened  to 
the  debate  for  a  half  day:  "Give  us  the 
opportunity,  give  us  back  the  country 
our  dads  had.  and  we  will  need  no  help 
from  you  civilians."  And  before  the  lad 
finished.  I  wished  he  had  spoken  from  the 
well  of  the  House  for  he  unmistakalily 
conveyed  to  me  and  to  those  fortunate 
enough  to  hear  him  the  thought  that  the 
veteran,  given  equal  opportunity,  is  able 
to  stand  upon  his  own  feet;  that  he  in- 
tends to  do  so,  and  that  we  and  tliis 
administration,  rather  than  the  veterans, 
were  the  ones  who  needed  regulating! 
good  advice,  sound  suggestions,  a  little 
more  common  sense  and  the  courage  to 
use  it. 


OPA  Ceilings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1946 

Mi-.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the 
Belleville  iIU.)  News-Democrat  of  Fri- 
day. March  8.  1946,  entitled  'OPA  Ceil- 
ings": 

OPA    CEILINGS 

With  organized  workers  obtaining  pay 
raises  all  along  the  line  it  follows  that  living 
costs  must  go  up. 

The  dance  is  on — the  dance  of  rising 
wages  and  prices — and  the  public  wUl  jay 
the  bill. 

It  makes  no  difference  in  which  brand:  of 
industry  wages  are  raised,  the  raise  will  be 
paid  for  by  the  purchasers  of  the  prodvcts 
put  out  by  that  Industry. 

In  one  way  or  another  the  additional  cost 
of  production  will  be  reflected  In  the  retail 
prices  of  the  commodities  i.ffected. 

True  enough,  we  have  celling  prices  pur- 
ported to  protect  the  buying  public  fiom 
gouging. 

Hence  the  clamor  by  Industrial  manrge- 
ment  and  producers  to  aboli.sh  the  Offlc*  cf 
Price  Administration,  or  at  least  to  riise 
ceilings  and  to  repeal  all  subsidies  now  be- 
ing paid  out  of  Government  funds. 

Some  of  the  public  can  stand  a  raise  In 
living  costs;   others  cannot. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain,  and  that 
Is  if  the  OPA  is  abolished  we  will  certa  nly 
have  staggering  inflation,  and  this  Just  as 
certain  will  be  followed  by  a  bottomless 
depression. 

It  seems  that  we  are  l)etween  the  devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea  and  our  only  re- 
course is  to  accept  the  lesser  of  two  tvils 
and  prepare  for  higher  ceiling  prices. 
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As  for  subsidies,  the  pressure  now  is  to 
repeal  them  and  permit  a  raise  of  ceilings 
that  will  compensate  for  their  abandonment. 

This  Is  Just  another  move  to  put  the 
burden  of  costs  on  the  small  wage  earner 
who  m  the  aggregate  is  the  biggest  con- 
sumer. 

Subsidies  are  paid  cut  of  sums  collected 
in  taxes,  so  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
lower  bracket  taxpayer  will  contribute  a 
.smaller  proportion  Individually  than  the 
big  taxpayer. 

The  lower  bracket  wage-earner  is  already 
putting  out  about  all  he  makes  every  week 
for  living  costs  and  If  the  ceiling  is  put 
too  high,  or  inflation  .set*  in.  he  is  sunk. 

We  had  no  ceiling  prices  in  1919  and  we 
did  have  inflation  and  most  of  us  well  re- 
membered what  happened  then. 

Without  ceiling  prices  we  unquestionably 
would  be  right  in  the  middle  of  a. ruinous  in- 
flationary  period   right   now. 

Prices  have  advanced  and  the  percentage 
of  the  rise  in  living  costs  has  been  much 
greater  than  wage  increases,  but  we  still 
have  ceilings  which  are  holding  Inflation  in 
check. 

Take  foodstuffs,  for  instance:  Tlie  follow- 
ing table  compares  what  we  paid  for  some 
foods  In  1941  and  what  v.e  are  paying  to- 
day: 


The  Expediter  Does  Some  "Expediting'* 
Before  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders 
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1941 


1(MC 


$0.23 

9n.y^ 

.IS 

.2.1 

.If. 

..Vi 

.17 

.o.' 

.?1 

.4J 

.06 

.!•> 

.35 

.«» 

.21 

.5.5 

.19 

.39 

.04 

.(«4 

.I2H 

.)«•• 

.054 

.124 

..W 

.«) 

.29 

.4.'. 

.1.1 

.40 

.23 

.6.1 

.15 

.2H 

.25 

.M 

The  above  are  not  averaged  or  estimated 
prices  but  are  taken  from  food  advertise- 
ments published  in  the  News-Democrat  In 
March  1941  and  last  Thursday. 

The  food  merchants  were  not  advertising 
to  any  extent  back  in  1919  so  no  retail  figures 
are  available  for  thPt  period. 

But  we  still  have  the  wholesale  market 
reports  and  here  is  a  table  that  will  show 
that  without  ceilings,  retail  prices  must 
have  been  sky  high  In  the  year  following 
World  War  I : 


Beef,  pM  hii  ndrt-d  wpicbt 

I!  '  '        '-fdwTipht  

.  pir  (Kjund 

I. ;i- 

Butter.  jx>r  pound 

W<h«'at,  jier  I'lishi'l 

Corn.  |>er  Imshel. 


Note  m  the  wholesale  table  Just  above  that 
basic  prices  in  1919  and  1946  are  fairly  close 
together. 

Then  note  the  retail  celling  prices  for 
1946. 

Memory  has  It  that  retail  food  prices  In 
1919  were  in  most  iiisUnces  50  to  100  per- 
cent higher  than  they  are  today. 

That  is  what  the  OPA  and  celling  prices 
are  doing  for  the  consumer. 

And  the  hold-the-llne  policy  applies  to 
all  the  other  necessities  of  living  with  few 
exceptions. 

Now!  Do  you  want  the  OPA  abolished 
and  ceilings  taken  off? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  7,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  evidently 
Mr.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  Housing  Expediter 
and  Administrator  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency,  convinced  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Home  Builders  that  he  is 
competent  to  fill  that  position.  Appear- 
ing before  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  in  Chicago  on  Thursday. 
February  28.  Mr.  Wyatt,  in  a  speech  to 
which  at  first  hostility  was  manifested, 
won  over  the  builders  to  his  side  and  left 
the  meeting  with  an  endorsement  of  the 
Patman  veterans'  housing  bill  and  with- 
drawal of  the  oppo.sition  of  that  group 
to  the  premium-payment  feature.  A 
graphic  account  of  the  meeting  is  con- 
tained in  an  article  written  under  the  by- 
line of  Leonard  Ca.stle.  appearing  in  the 
March  1  edition  of  the  Chicago  Sun.  In 
part  the  article  sets  forth: 
BtntDERS  Reverse  Stand.  O.  K.  Premium  Pay- 
ment— Association's  ABOtrr-FACK  Comes 
After  Directors"  Heart-to-Heart  Talk 
Wfth  Wyatt 

(By  Leonard  Castle) 
Reversing  its  previous  stand,  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  yesterday  ap- 
proved the  premium  payment  feature  of  the 
Wyatt  housing  program.  This  Is  one  of  the 
most  controversial  phases  of  the  plan. 

This  about-face  by  the  association,  meet- 
ing at  the  Stevens  Hotel,  represented  a  re- 
sounding victory  for  the  missionary  work 
of  Wilson  W.  V/yatt.  national  housing  ad- 
ministrator, who  addressed  the  convention's 
annual  banquet  Wednesday  night  and  sat 
down  with  the  association's  directors  for  a 
heart-to-heart  talk  yesterday  morning  be- 
fore they  adopted  the  statement  of  policy. 

PLAN  DENOtTNCED  EARLIER  I^ 

Although  the  association  previously  had 
announced  no  official  policy  on  the  Wyatt 
program  to  construct  2,700.000  new  homes 
in  the  next  two  years,  its  retiring  president. 
Joseph  E.  Merrion.  of  Chicago,  had  issued 
statements  attacking  the  plan  and  members 
of  the  association's  public  housing  and  sliun 
clearance  committee  had  denounced  it  as  a 
"conspiracy  for  socialized  housing." 

The  premium  payment  feature  of  the  plan, 
described  by  Wyatt  as  absolutely  essential 
for  achievement  of  the  housing  goal,  pro- 
vides for  incentive  payments  to  manufac- 
turers of  building  materials  to  Increase  pro- 
duction and  speed  the  flow  of  materials  to 
the  builders.  Tlie  Patman  bill,  now  before 
Congress,  carries  an  appropriation  of  $600,- 
000.000  for  the  purpose. 

OTHTB     PH.ASES     MAY     BE     ATTACKED 

Joseph  MeyerhofT,  of  Baltimore,  newly 
elected  association  'president,  annoiuiced 
endorsement  of  premium  payments  while 
the  directors  were  discussing  what  stand  to 
take  on  other  phases  of   the  program. 

Ten  hcurs  later,  Meyerho3  announced  to 
newspapermen  that  the  directors  still  had 
not  prepared  a  printed  statement  of  policy 
but  had  decided  that  they  were  opposed 
unalterably  to  the  X/acncr-Eilender-Talt  bill, 
a  companion  inea.bure  cf  the  Patman   bill. 


MEATTRES    OPPOSED 

The  Wagner-EIlender-Taft  bill  contains 
provision  for  some  slum  clearance  and  pub- 
lic housing  through  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate builders  and  these  were  the  features  to 
which  the  home  builders  objected. 

"We  are  opposed  In  principle  to  subsidy 
payments,"  Meyerhoff  said,  "but  after  hear- 
ing the  plea  of  Wyatt  that  the  whole  pro- 
gram depends  on  the  premium-payment  fea- 
tures, the  board  voted  to  approve  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill." 

MeyerhofT  reported  the  board  recom- 
mended that  there  be  no  premium  pa3rments 
to  prefabricated  home  manufacturers  but 
only  to  "the  manufacturers  of  basic  build- 
ing materials." 

WYATT  PRAISES  CHICAGO 

Before  leaving  for  Washington  to  resume 
his  battle  for  congressional  approval  for  the 
Patman  bill,  Wyatt  spoke  before  a  luncheon 
of  the  Association  of  Commerce  at  the  Sher- 
man Hotel  and  lauded  Chicago  for  taking  the 
lead  in  modernizing  local  building  cedes. 


Veteran    Charges  Real-Estate    Interests 

Are     Spending  Vast     Amounts     for 

Lobbying,    But  Not    One    Cent    for 
Better  Housing 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TFXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
received  a  letter  from  a  veteran  which 
I  think  all  of  us  should  read  and  ponder 
deeply. 

This  veteran  expresses  the  viewpoint 
of  literally  thousands  of  our  returning 
servicemen,  who  are  growing  more  bit- 
ter daily  over  the  treatment  they  are 
receiving  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 
These  boys,  figuratively  speaking,  want 
bread,  but  the  profiteers,  are  trying  to 
give  them  stones. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  should  like  to 
include  it: 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  March  5,  1946. 
Representative  Patman, 

Warhingfon,  D.  C. 

De.\r  Sir:  1  want  to  con(?ratulate  you  on 
the  heroic  battle  you  are  fighting  to  help  the 
returned  vets  and  deserving  credit  due  you 
on  their   housing  problems. 

A  long  time  ago — it  seems  like  a  long 
time — we  lay  In  our  fox  holes — better  and 
cleaner  by  far  than  some  of  the  apartments 
we  have  to  pay  $50  and  $60  a  month  for — 
and  dreamed  of  that  beautiftil  word,  pri- 
ority. Webster  defined  It  as  "to  be  given 
first  chance  or  opportunity."  Ill  bet  if  the 
old  bey  were  alive  today  he  would  change 
it  to  legalized  robbing.  That  Is  what  the 
word  means  to  the  average  vet.  E'ut  then  we 
had  the  old  blah-blah  of  hero  stuff.  Today 
we  are  heels. 

I  dreamed  of  the  day  when  I  could  use  my 
war  bonds  I  bought  with  the  few  paltry 
dollars  I  made  to  buy  a  liltle  dream  house 
for  me  and  my  gal.  I  must  have  taken  a 
drag  from  the  wrong  pipe.  I  had  to  move 
in  with  my  parents.  Their  house — 62  years 
old  and  ready  to  fall  down — was  sold  last 
week  for  $6,250.  Now  we  both  have  to  move. 
I  can't  even  work  bccaiise  of  the  CE  ttriice. 


Ai::50 
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1  t  led  to  buy  a  prefabricated  house,  but 
•  gre  dy  contractor  has  the  monopoly  and  Is 
•oalci  ig  the  vet  16.950.  and  you  buy  your 
lot. 

Tw )  real-estate  men  have  priorities  on  all 
the  umber.  They  build  Peasment  bouses 
for  1 7.850  up  to  *9  850.  Plywood  Interiors. 
In  Older  to  get  a  $9,850  house  you  have  to 
make  $3,500  a  year. 

To  me  the  worst  thing  of  all  U  the  wave 
of  at  anion  and  birth  control.  I  was  at  the 
LeglG  a  Home  the  other  day.  Two  vets,  out 
on  s  rike,  were  talking.  One  said.  "Cheer 
up.  rhe  first  hundred  years  are  the  worst.' 
The  )ther  said,  "I'm  back  3  months  on  my 
bous<  .  and  now  my  wife  is  pregnant."  The 
other  said,  "So  wa.s  mine.  I  live  in  an  apart- 
ment where  no  children  are  allowed,  so  I 
coulcnt  take  a  chance  of  t>eing  put  out. 
Ill  g  ve  you  the  name  of  a  gin-mill  quack. 
He  ^  111  take  care  of  her."  He  did.  and  she 
almo  t  died.  So  they  not  only  have  bitter- 
ness In  their  hearts,  but  murd«r  on  their 
const  lence.  That's  what  we  fought  for. 
Mayte  it's  Gods  blessing,  in  a  way.  There 
won'i  be  any  great  number  of  children  to 
fight  the  next  war. 

Hei  e  Is  a  quotation  from  the  morning  pa- 
per: 'Solid  partisan  Republican  opposition 
to  essential  program  of  subsidies  threatens 
to  t(  rpedo  the  measure.  The  Democratic 
Partj  will  be  held  responsible  for  falling  to 
■olve  the  housing  crisis,  and  we  cant  let  that 
happen.  " 

W^f»  won  the  war — the  Democrats  or  the 
R'  n  poltt!ri!«n.«i">    Or  was  It  the  greedy 

vu  -    called    real    estate    men— the    mcr- 

cenaiy  property  owner,  or  the  landlords? 

Th  '  real  estate  boards  all  ever  the  country 
•re  (pending  a  vast  amount  lobbying,  but 
not  c  no  cent  for  better  housinc; 

Wi  are  fighting  a  bigger  thing  than  the 
war  We  won  the  war  but  we  now  have  to 
light  for  ft  decent  place  to  live. 

Prs  y  God  that  from  all  this  rotten  greed 
and  « vil-that  from  the  millions  of  boys  who 
left  good,  paying  Jobs  to  fight  for  these  greedy 
vulttres.  to  protect  their  hides  and  the  real 
estat  '  they  owned  and  are  now  trying  to  fell 
ua  a ;  three  and  four  times  th«  aawased 
*TalU£  —there  may  come  a  great  I«Mtor — an- 
otbn  emancipator— to  lead  us  out  of  the 
wIMtiMas  into  the  light.  And  the  park  al- 
ways follows  the  leader 

Je5  as  said  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  me  for  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 
But  le  didn't  count  on  the  battle  of  politics 
befor ;  we  can  have  a  fit  place  to  rear  them 

Yoii  have  my  permission  to  read  this  in 
the  I  ruse  or  show  it  to  anyone  I  am  sure 
I  '  'he  senaments  of  Mr    Average  Vet. 

cl  bless  you  and  keep  you  in-pired. 
you  for  your  efforts  in  our  behalf  and 
Mtience  in  reading  our  complaints. 

C.  L.  DiTNiroN. 


Ble^o 
your 


Hon. 


Dka  t 
merce 
has 


Statehood  for  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALiroaNiA 
IN  JTHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mij  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Spea  cer.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowir|g  letter: 

Tacoma  Chamber  or  Commzscs. 

Tacoma.  Wash..  March  6,  1946. 
I  3eo«G-  p.  Mitxn. 

■•<e  of  Representatives  Office  Buildtng. 

Washington.   D.  C. 

Mr  Miixca :  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Com- 

by  formal  vote  of  its  board  of  trustees 

oved  H    R.  3643,  which  wiU  enable 


W)u.< 


a  »pr 


the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State,  placing  its  citizens  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  in  the  other  48  S  ates.  The  people 
of  Hawaii  have  expressed  by  majority  vote 
their  desire  to  assu-^.e  the  responsibilities 
consequent  upon  their  Territory  being  ad- 
mitted as  a  State. 

Some  of  the  reasons  influencing  this  organ- 
ization to  approve  this  proposal  are: 

There  is  no  question  regarding  the  loyalty 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
They  demonstrated  it  Ijeyond  a  doubt  In 
World  War  II  and  prior  thereto. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  attained  suf- 
ficient Importance  to  qualify  as  a  State  and 
now  meets  the  necessary  requirements  for 
that  status.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  Importance  of  Hawaii  to  the 
United  States  t)ecause  of  its  strategic  mili- 
tary value.  It  seems  only  proper  that  this 
important  military  asset  should  l>e  more 
closely  bound  to  the  whole  United  States 
and  this  would  be  accomplished  by  making 
the  territory  a  State. 

Hawaii  deserves  to  Ise  a  State  because  of  its 
self-sustaining  economy,  its  many  valuable 
resources,  and  the  close  connection  it  has 
with  the  States  of  the  Pacific  coast  par- 
ticularly. Its  territorial  status  to  an  extent 
separates  It  unnece-.sarily  from  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Whfle  Hawaii  la  a  Territory  it  has  been 
subjected  to  taxation  but  has  no  voting  rep- 
resentation In  Congress,  which  u  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  principles  which  have  been 
recognized  ever  since  the  United  St.ites  be- 
came a  Nation. 

Wc  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  support 
Hawaii  in  its  desire  to  be  a  State  and  use 
your  substantial  influence  to  the  end  that 
H  R.  3643  wUl  b«  enacted  at  the  earliest 
possible  date 

If  In  your  opinion  we  can  assist  you  in 
any  way  we  will  be  happy  to  hear  from  you 
in  that  regard. 

Cordially  yours, 

K.  M.  Kennixl. 

President. 


Political  Rationing 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILUNOiS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  House 
has  just  passed  the  Patman  hou.sing  bill 
which  has  for  its  objective  further  re- 
strictions and  rationing  in  connection 
with  the  construction  of  hoases.  These 
restrictions  and  rationing.s  were  to  be 
accompanied  with  the  usual  and  neces- 
sary subsidies,  because  subsidies  are  a 
neces.sary  and  integral  part  of  all  ration- 
ing and  restricting  programs.  Of  course 
the  subsidies  were  not  in  the  bill  when  it 
passed  the  House,  but  since  they  are  an 
e.ssential  part  of  all  rationing  programs 
they  will  be  a  part  of  the  bill  before  it 
finally  becomes  law.  We  might  as  well 
face  that  fact  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  OPA  will  soon  be  be- 
fore us.  also  the  continuance  of  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Each  of  these  acts  con- 
tain rationing  powers,  which  are  powers 
that  never  should  be  a  part  of  our  peace- 
time program.  The  power  to  ration  is 
the  power  to  control.  It  Is  a  dangerous 
power.  No  government  should  have  this 
power  in  peacetime. 


In  thi",  connection.  I  include  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks  a  powerful  and  con''inc- 
ing  editorial  taken  from  the  RocHord 
Morning  Star,  of  Thursday,  Maich  7. 
1946.  I  wish  other  newspapers  would 
tcke  such  a  definite  and  courageous 
stand.  Perhaps  if  more  of  our  news- 
papers would  do  so  it  might  resu't  in 
stiffening  and  strengtheninR  the  con- 
gressional opposition  to  further  bureau- 
cratic control,  and  further  regimenta- 
tion of  the  American  people.    It  follaws:  y 

POLITICAL    BATIONINC 

In  his  appeal  to  Congress  to  extend  the 
War  Powers  Act  unchanged,  Reconversion 
Di.-ector  Snyder  turned  his  attention  specifi- 
cally to  the  power  to  ration  scarce  com- 
modlt.es.  including  focd.  "We  have  set-n  In 
the  past  few  weeks  how  the  food  pi  ?ture 
can  change  In  a  short  time."  Snyder  said. 
"It  would  be  unwise  in  light  of  present-'vorld 
conditions — and  before  we  know  what  the 
1946  food  output  will  be  -to  drop  safeguards 
for  assuring  a  fair  supply." 

Snyder  Is  at  least  forthright.  Others  in 
Government  had  laid  no  stress  on  the  ration 
powers,  thinking  that  the  public  would  not 
l>e  very  observant  and  the  war-powers  ex- 
tension would  slide  through  with  rationing 
still  available  to  Government,  to  assun;  fair 
.«upply.  to  permit  exprrimcnts  with  our  diet, 
or  lor  any  other  reason  that  might  x;cur 
to  anybody  as  a  good  idea  at  the  time.  Sny- 
der at  least  lant  offering  us  a  pig  in  a 
{X)ke. 

A.^  a  matter  of  fact,  continuance  cf  ra- 
tioning power  provides  for  the  Government 
an  nurhorlty  which  no  government  ought 
to  have  in  peacetime.  No  government  should 
ask  for  U  It  Is  a  political  weapon  cf  the 
[greatest  magnitude— and  we  know  h-iw  It 
works.  We  do  not  ration  meat  befo  e  an 
election;  but  we  pay  for  that  pene-oslty 
after  an  election  with  tighter  supplies  or 
no  supplies. 

The  totalitarian  countries  know  verv  well 
the  value  of  rationing  in  their  schemes."  And 
we  note  that  rationing  Is  being  u.sed  politl- 
cally  even  now  In  this  country.  Wit.i  ex- 
tension of  the  War  Powers  Act  about  to  come 
to  a  vote  It  is  announced  that  a  conilder- 
able  amount  of  sugar  will  be  made  available 
for  canning  this  coming  summer.  If  the 
allocators  of  sugar  are  in  form,  we  shall  pay 
later  for  that  outlay. 

Congress  should  remove  the  rationing 
power  from  any  modified  war  power  i  act 
So  far  as  sugar  Is  concerned— and  It  l.s  now 
the  only  food  commodity  rationed— an  equal- 
ly effective  distribution  could  be  obtained 
through  allocation  to  distributors. 


The  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATHES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Cleveland  News.  Cleveland,  Ohio  of 
March  8.  1946 

A    HORXIBLK   EXAMPLE 

The  housing  bill  which  finally  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Represenutives  after  eight 
weary  days  of  debate  offers  a  prime  ex.  mple 
of  the  way  Congress  should  not  legislate. 
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It  is.  m  fact,  a  bill  for  which  no  one  wishes 
to  claim  responslbUity.  It  is  less  than  the 
administration  says  it  has  to  have  and  more 
than   the  Republicans  want  to  g.ve. 

It  Is  largely  a  Republican  bill,  since  tan- 
gtiage  of  Republican  amendments  takes  the 
place  of  almost  all  the  original  Patman 
measure.  Many  Republicans,  although  vot- 
ing for  the  substitutes,  considered  this  dubi- 
ous strategy. 

A  coalition  of  Republicans  and  southern 
Democrats  knocked  out  of  the  bill  the  key 
proriaions  sought  by  Housing  Expediter 
Wyatt.  notably  the  subsidies. 

At  various  times  In  the  long  series  of  teller 
votes  and  roll  calls,  the  Republicans  were 
Joined    by    such    Democrats    as    Robeet    L. 

DOtTCHTON.   ANORTW  J     MAT.  HaTTON   W     SUM- 

tizaa,  and  Caxl  Vmsoif.  all  powerful  in  the 
Hoose  and  party  councils.  This  despite  the 
personal  efforts  of  National  Chairman  Han- 
negan  to  whip  party  members  into  line 

Democratic  leaders  late  in  the  fight  con- 
fessed inability  to  get  what  was  wanted  and 
openly  suggested  hurT3rtng  the  vote  along  to 
get  the  till  to  the  Senate,  where  a  fight  to 
recapture  subsidies  and  ceiUnes  might  be  l>e- 
gun. 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  the  level  of  debate  was  disheartening. 
Throughout  the  discussion  the  House  Cham- 
ber ratg  with  pious  protestations  that  all  was 
l)eing  done  for  the  welfare  of  the  homeleBS 
GI  Those  favoring  the  bill  d  d  It  all  for  the 
returrlng  veteran. 

Thrjse  against  It  were  equally  filled  with 
solicitude  \cr  the  el's  welfare  The  uni- 
formed men  In  the  galleries  could  not  be 
b'.amed  for  being  bewildered  by  the  tug  of 
war  for  their  affections  It  probably  occurred 
to  them  that  less  emotional  oratory  and  more 
factual  discussion  would  have  Ijeen  more 
pr  f.table 

The  OOP  leadership  In  the  Houj«e  covered 
itself  with  no  glory  In  Its  strategy.  It  has 
sponsored  a  measure  which  will  be  completely 
unacceptable  to  Administrator  Wyatt.  and  (or 
which  the  Republicans  themselves  have  no 
fondness.  If  it  should  become  law,  he  will  be 
m  a  position  to  put  the  blame  for  the  short- 
comings of  his  housing  agency  on  Repub- 
licans. 

In  fact,  there  was  no  strong  Republican 
leader^ip  Much  of  the  floor  discussion  was 
left  to  such  chronic  admlnistrauon  baiters 
as  Representative  Jessie  Sumneks.  Feeoebick 
C.  SinTH.  of  Ohio,  and  Cuuu  Hoffmam.  At 
one  point  the  Republicans  were  so  ccnlused 
that  they  voted  directly  conuary  to  tbeu- 
plans  and  had  to  reverse  themselves  on  a 
subsequent  count. 

This  week  of  congressional  confusion  dem- 
onstrates the  need  of  guidance  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  It  wasn't  the  kind 
of  performance  that  can  be  used  for  campaign 
material  later  this  year. 


Pacific  Veteran  Ckarfes  Real-Estate 
Specntatort  With  Racketeering,  Asks 
Wkj  CoQfress  Is  ladifferejit  to  Vetei- 
Plifht 


ant 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  March  6.  1946 

Ut.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarlLs  in  the 
CoifCRcssioKAL  RscoRB.  I  shoukl  like  to 
iiMTlude  a  letter  from  a  veteran  marine 
who  was  one  of  those  who  stormed  the 


beaches  of  Iwo  Jima  and  other  Pacific 
islands. 

He  was  decorated  for  heroism.  He  was 
discharged  in  November  of  1945.  and  still 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  place  for  his 
family  to  live.  The  real-estate  men  tell 
him  that  it  is  just  too  bad  that  he  is  a 
veteran. 

This  letter  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  am 
making  it  public  for  the  edification  of 
those  Members  who  have  more  concern 
for  the  real-estate  speculators  than  they 
have  for  the  veterans. 

The  letter  follows: 

S.VNTA  Monica,  Caijf.,  February  IS,  1346. 
Hon    WHiciTT  Patman, 

House   Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sib:  I  am  writing  ycu  this  letter  in 
desperation,  because  I  see  by  the  uewspaper!^ 
that  you  are  leading  the  fight  for  the  veteriins 
to  put  price  ceilings  on  cEisting  homes.  I 
am  also  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Representative  Jesse  Wolcott.  who  is  quoted 
by  the  papers  as  leading  the  fight  against 
such  price  controls,  and  I  ask  you  to  read 
this  letter  to  Congress  if  Representative 
WoLcorr  decides  not  to. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  Iwo  Jima — was  with  the 
Third  Marine  Division  In  the  Solomons. 
Guam  and  Iwo.  I  was  decorated  for  b«;roi.sm 
against  the  Japanese  enemy.  I  was  dis- 
charged in  Washington.  D.  C  .  in  Novemljcr 
1945.  Because  I  «Tote  some  magazine  arti- 
cles and  two  books  about  the  Marines.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  job  almost 
immediately  writing  movies  here.  But  my 
Job  means  nothing  to  me  becaus?  I  a-n  still 
separated  frcm  my  family.  My  wile  and 
daughter  are  still  in  Washington.  v.-alting 
for  me  to  find  them  a  place  to  live.  My  little 
datighter  Is  S'i.  She  was  bam  while  I  was 
away.  I  hardly  know  her  When  I  was  dis- 
charged. I  said  I'd  find  a  place  for  us  'vo  live, 
and  wed  finally  be  together  again.  But  for 
2  months  I've  t>een  ll\-ing  out  here  in  sc-meone 
else's  home.  My  plight  isn't  unusual.  I 
don't  mean  to  complain,  because  there  are 
many  better  guys  still  worse  off  than  I  am. 

But  I  happen  to  have  about  •2.500  in  the 
bank  that  I  would  gladly  use  to  buy  a  home— 
If  I  could  buy  a  decent  ple.ce  for  that.  But 
do  you  know  what's  happened  out  here? 
There  has  been  such  terrific  speculation  that 
I  can't  find  a  decent  home  where  I  don't  have 
to  put  down  at  least  S5.000  in  cash  And  I 
cant  raise  the  other  (2.500  because  the  lend- 
ing agencies  teU  me  that  homes  are  so  un- 
reasonably priced  that  they're  bad  buys.  The 
real  estate  people.  meanwhUe.  are  scaring  me 
by  telling  me  that  prices  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  go  up.  month  by  month,  for  2  more 
years.  Iltiey  all  admit  that  there's  a  wild 
inflation.  They  tell  you  readily  that  people 
are  buying  and  selling  homes,  not  to  Live  in 
them,  but  to  make  quick  kilUngs.  They 
complain  about  nonreal  estate  people  going 
into  the  real  estate  business  because  profits 
are  so  easy  to  make.  They  admit  tiat  the 
lack  of  price  ceilings  are  keeping  thousands 
of  homes  aiKi  apartmeuts  off  the  rental  mar- 
ket and  are  helping  to  drive  up  construction 
costs  on  new  homes.  And  their  tittltude 
throrgh  all  this  Is  that  it's  too  bad  for  us 
▼eteruns.  but  what  can  they  do.  Everyone 
else  is  making  money,  so  why  shouldn  t  they? 
1  will  be  glad,  incidentally,  to  send  you  the 
names  of  real  estate  men  who  have  tflked  to 
me  like  that,  although  I'm  sure  there's  no 
need  or  use  in  reducing  this  to  personalities. 

But  I  am  a  member  of  both  the  American 
Veterans  Committee  and  the  Veterans  of 
Forei^  Wars,  and  in  our  meetings  I  can 
see  that  my  experiences  are  typical  of  what's 
happening  to  everyone  else.  At  the  VFW 
the  other  night  one  of  the  fellows  made  a 
speech  wondering  why  you  people  In  Con- 
gress seem  so  Insensitive  to  the  reaUy  dread- 
ful unhappiness  through  which  so  many  of 
us  are  going.     We  gave  up  homes  to  go  in 


the  service.  Why  can't  we  get  them  back 
now?  Why  must  we  be  penalised  because 
we  fought  for  our  country?  I  know  that 
there  is  a  strong  real-estate  lobby  In  Wash- 
ington — wealthy  men  with  lota  of  power  who 
can  talk  to  you  personally  and  get  you  to 
listen  to  them.  But  is  there  no  one  left  who 
will  tell  them  that  they're  making  enough 
money  and  are  weU  enough  off  for  the  mo- 
ment— and  please  to  let  you  do  .something 
to  BUjp  the  misery  of  the  little  people? 
Please  do  some  lobbying  for  us.  if  you  have  to. 
Show  this  letter  around  to  other  Conprcss- 
raen,  and  write  me  if  I'm  wrong  or  if  I'm 
asking  for  too  much.  I'U  be  glad  to  read 
your  reply  at  the  AVC  and  VFW.  That's  all 
we  guys  have  left — our  organizations.  We'd 
like  to  bear  from  you. 

Meanwhile  If  the  real -estate  lobby  thinks 
a  letter  like  this  is  mistaken.  I'd  be  elad  to 
get  other  veterans  to  supply  case  histories, 
showir.g  how  their  members  arou:;d  Los  An- 
geles are  engagine  in  out-and-out  rackets 
which  are  victimizing  us  and  milking  us  of 
the  money  we  were  able  to  put  in  war  bonds 
during  the  war.  I'll  send  canceled  checks 
the  American  Veterans  Committee  has  ocA- 
lected  en  several  members  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Real  Estate  Board  who  have  taken 
bonoses  of  from  t200  to  t750  for  steering 
desperate  families  of  veterans  to  miseratiJe 
flats  renung  at  $85  a  moath  and  more.  I'll 
.send  tlie  sworn  testimony  of  a  fellow  in 
Santa  Monica  who  is  being  evicted  right  now 
by  a  landlord  who  objects  to  the  fact  that 
he  took  in  three  cbildrer — the  orphans  of 
a  buddy  kUled  in  actuin.  And  I'll  send  the 
names  of  landlords  v  ho  wouldn't  rent  me 
an  apartment  l>ecaube  I  had  a  little  girl. 
As  I  believe  you'll  agree,  the  situation  is  In 
many  ways  disgusting.  But  I  don't  want  to 
Indulge  In  recriminations  or  a  fight.  This 
1  tter  was  written  in  bebalf  of  price  ceilings 
on  already-existing  homes.  I  hope,  sir,  that 
I've  made  my  point. 

Very  tru^y  yours, 

Alvin  M.  Josxtht.  Jr., 
£x-Scr^onf,  Tu:enty-fiTst  Marines. 

Third  Marine  Division. 


Control  of  Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

or   CAUTORKTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEN T A'HVES 
Friday,  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  OUTLANT).  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  excerpt  from 
a  statement  on  ?tomic  energy  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  in  America: 

International  provision  for  the  control  of 
atomic  research  and  lu  appUcauon  to  the 
problems  of  peace  and  war  should  fulfill 
certain  elementary  conditions.  tJltimate 
control  should  be  assigned  to  civilian,  not 
military  agencies.  Tlie  development  and 
use  of  atomic  energies  should  be  steadily 
held  in  the  perspective  of  concern  for  the 
enhancement  of  human  welfare,  and  both 
promotion  and  restrictions  should  be  di- 
rected to  that  end.  A  major  concern  of  the 
supervising  agencies  must  be  to  a&stire  a 
wide  and  equitable  distribution  cf  v  hat- 
ever  economic  benefits  may  result  from  the 
use  of  atomic  energy,  and  to  prevent  mo- 
nopolistic exploitation  by  cartels  or  other 
minority  groups.  The  policies  of  super- 
rision  and  control,  moreover,  should  be  cal- 
culated to  safeguard  Intellectual  freedom, 
both  among  responsible  scientists  of  all  na- 
tions and.  as  far  as  technical  difficulties  per- 
mit, among  the  peoples  whose  welfare  is  at 
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stake  W(>  can  see  only  harm  In  a  policy 
of  at  tempted  monopoly  of  either  scientific 
rcaea^h  or  political  Information  by  either 
or  International  agencies.  The 
re  in  which  growing  rivalry 
cannot  thrive  Is  an  atmo- 
of  free  and  cooperative  enterprise. 


Twei  ty-eijhth  Anniversary  of  Lithuanian 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HOP^.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

or   MAKTLAND 

IN  {THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March.  11.  1946 

Mil  DALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  I  EcoHD.  I  include  the  following  reso- 
lution and  letters: 

We    American  citizens  of  Lithuanian  de- 
scent of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  State  of  Mary- 
land,  assembled  In  mass  meeting  under  the 
of  the  Council   of  Lithuanian  So- 
In  commemoration    of   the   twenty- 
anniversary  of  the  deilaration  of  In- 
ce  by  ^he  people  of  Lithuania,  held 
Lll|huanlan  Hall  on  the  17th  day  of  Feb- 
1946.  unanimously  adopted  the  foUow- 
r^aolution: 

we  are  seriously  concerned  with 

d4stlnles  of  Lithuania,  the  country  of  our 

ors.  and  particularly  her  right  to  take 

ace  In  the  family  of  Independent  na- 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  and  it  is  hereby 

tolved.  That  we  uri^ently  appeal  to  the 

nt  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ful- 

promlses  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and 

policy  declarations  with  actual  meas- 

Irected  toward  creating  conditions  for 

toration  of  the  sovereignty  and  self- 

erfiment  of  the  peoples  of  L^t^uanla.  Lat- 

Estonla  by  demanding: 

That    the    Soviet    Union    immediately 

Its  armed  forces  of  occupation  and 

administrative  apparatus  from  the  Baltic 
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That  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States 
enabled  to  form  broadly  representa- 
Ifatenm  governments; 
That,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Soviet 
occup  ition  forces,  direct  relief  be  extended 
to  thu  peoples  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia by  UNRRA; 

'4.  That  the  sovereign  peoples  of  Lithua- 
nia, >atvla,  and  Estonia  be  emi)owered  to 
bold    ree  and  unfettered  elections;   and 

'5.  That,  pursuant  to  chapter  II.  article  4 
of  th«  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  the  Re- 
publlis  of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  be 
admllhed  to  the  United  Nations." 

Council  of  LrTHUANi.AN  Socixtiks 

OF  Baltimcie. 
Anthont  J.  MicEiKA.  President. 
Vkka  Mikusauck.\s.  Secretary. 

Ltthuakian  Ltcation. 
Vashington.  D.  C.  February  22,  1946. 
Hon.   Thomas  D'Alesandko.  Jr., 
tiouse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
MTJpcAa  M>.  D'Alksanimio;  You  have  hon- 
ored 1  he  Lithuanian  Nation,  a  victim  of  war 
and-  I  ggresslon.  In  the  most  suitable  way, 
Vhen  on  February  16  and  17.  1946.  on  the  oc- 
caatot  of  the  coounemoratlon  of  the  twenty- 
^htli  anniversary  of  the  declaration ^of  the 
restor  itlon  of  Lithuania's  Independence,  you 
deltve  -ed  InspUlac  MMreases.  With  the  help 
Qt  ,frl<  nds  of  frewfcMB  and  justice  throughout 
the  world.  Lithuania  Is  fighting  determinedly 
for  tie  return  of  her  extorted  freedom  and 
lndep<  ndence. 


On  behalf  of  my  people  and  of  my  govern- 
ment, please  accept  my  most  sincere  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  Zadcikis, 
Minister  of  Lithuania. 


D«PA«TMiNT  or  Stats, 
Washington.  March  1,  1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  D'Ausandko,  Jr.. 

Hou^e  of  Representatives. 
Mr  Dear  M«  D'Alesandro:  I  have  received, 
by  reference  from  the  White  House,  your 
letter  of  February  19.  1946,  enclosing  a  reso- 
lution adopted  at  a  meeting  held  in  Balti- 
more on  February  17  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Council  of  Lithuanian  Societies  of  Balti- 
more to  commemorate  the  twenty-eighth  an- 
niversary of  Lithuanian  Independence.  The 
receipt  Is  also  acknowledged  of  the  similar 
letter  which  you  addressed  to  me  on  February 
19. 

The  contents  of  this  resolution  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  appropriate 
officials  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  F.  Btkncs. 


Officer  and  Enlisted  Relah'oos 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or    NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
written  especially  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
Bulletin  by  Hanson  W  Baldwin  and  en- 
titled 'Officer  and  Enlisted  Relations." 

OmcER  AND  Enlisted  Relations 

(Written  especially  for  the  Army  and  Navy 

Bulletin,    by    Hanson    W.    Baldwin) 

Bitterness,  unparalleled  In  scope  In  any 
victorious  army  of  recent  times.  Is  today 
the  earmark  of  the  discharged  GI.  Elation 
over  victory,  pride  of  the  Nations  accom- 
plishment and  even  any  sort  of  personal  ob- 
jectivity are  submerged  In  far  too  many  sol- 
diers and  ex-soldiers  in  a  furious  hatred  for 
the  Army  and  for  all  things  military.  The 
same  phenomenon  Is  noticeable  among  the 
men  who  wore  the  Navy  blue — though  not 
to  so  great  or  so  vocal  an  extent;  the  Marines, 
blessed  with  exceptional  esprit,  suffer  from 
It  far  less  than  either  of  their  sister  services. 

This  bitterness,  which  Is  a  real  and  serious 
factor  in  shaping  our  postwar  military  policy, 
has  many  sources,  but  one  main  focus — re- 
sentment of  what  enlisted  men  call  the 
"caste"  system  in  the  services,  resentment 
at  the  archiac  nature  of  the  offlcer-enhsted 
man  relationship. 

INFLLTNCES    POSTWAR    POLICY 

Many  of  the  bitterest  GIs  are  neither 
reasoning  nor  reasonable,  but  hundreds 
have  expressed  the  reasons  for  their  feelings 
with  both  passion  and  logic.  From  the 
many,  many  letters  1  have  received  and  the 
close  contacts  I  have  had  with  the  services, 
at  home  and  overseas,  during  the  war.  It  Is 
clear  to  me  that  there  are  substantial  and 
basic  reasons  for  the  GIs  attitude.  These 
reasons  cannot  easily  be  simplified— the 
"caste"'  system  Is  not  a  sufficient  answer. 
Poor  leadership  Is  a  far  more  comprehensive 
answer,  but  not  completely  definitive. 

The  reasons  are  many  and  complex,  but 
most  of  the  OI's  objections  to  the  Army, 
and  the  sailor's  to  the  Navy,  can  be  reduced 
to  a  few  major  common  denominators.  But 
even  these  major  factors  do  not  fully  ex- 


plain the  poor  morale  and  Intensity  of  feel- 
ing which  epitomize  the  attitude  of  tlie  re- 
turned enlisted  man.  Bocks  could— and  un- 
doubtedly wUl  be — written  on  the  subject, 
and  psychologists  will  explain  this  phenom- 
enon In  their  own  Jargon:  this  article  can 
do  no  more  than  summarize 

First,  it  Is  of  major  importance  to  realize 
that  this  OI  bitterness  exists.  Ls  real,  and 
Is  extensive  It  Is  a  feeling  that  Is  bound 
to  Influence  In  some  way  the  postwar  defense 
policy,  and  If  it  Is  ignored  or  brushed  aside, 
the  resultant  anger  can  do  the  services  and 
the  country  much  harm. 

SOME  BrmXNXSS  UNREASONABLE 

Second,  the  major  fault  has  been  poor 
leadership,  but  the  Gl  himself,  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  GI's  attitude  toward  the  coun- 
try and  the  country's  toward  him  also  share 
the  blame. 

Take  the  situation  as  It  was.  and  the  tre- 
mendous importance  of  excellent  leadership 
can  t)e  understood 

The  average  American  has  little  liking  for 
the  military  life,  with  Its  discipline  and 
restrictions.  Partially  this  Is  a  strength, 
partially  a  weakness.  The  average  Ameri- 
can—let's face  It— Is  not  well  disciplined, 
if  we  mean  by  discipline  self-dlsclpllne.  But 
the  Army  is  not  the  institution  to  Inculcate 
this — indeed,  it  made  no  attempt  to  do  so. 
but  merely  Imposed  the  discipline  of  out- 
ward forms. 

The  average  American  had  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  far  more  luxuries  prior 
to  this  war  than  any  country  on  earth.  He, 
his  family,  his  Congressman,  his  press,  de- 
manded as  much  as  possible  of  the  same 
when  he  entered  the  Army,  and  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  our  Army  and  N.iV7  had  far 
more  physical  comforts  and  "creature  "  de- 
lii,'hts-Red  Cross.  USO.  movies,  barrjicks, 
f:  <s  of  uniforms,  furloughs  and  leaves, 

t-_      -..on  any  other  service. 

HOME  FRONT  DIDN'T   HELP 

Press  and  people  handicapped  the  services 
In  their  prewar  and  early  wartime  attempts 
to  toughen  and  harden  the  soft  human  ma- 
terial   sent    to    them    for    battle    • 
There  was  much  public  tilting  of  u  ,3 

anb  championing  of  the  lowly  private.  There 
was.  and  has  been,  much  maudlin  nonsense 
about  heroes  In  khaki  or  blue.  The  press 
made  every  man.  once  he  put  on  uniform,  a 
hero.  Instead  of  recognizing  that  there  are 
crooks  and  bums  In  the  services.  Just  as 
there  are  In  every  profession.  When  a 
soldier  committed  murder— vide  the  Hicswa 
ca»* — an  Immediate  campaign  could  be  ex- 
pected to  relieve  him.  as  a  hero,  of  the  right- 
eous consequences  of  his  crime.  This,  to  put 
It  mildly,  was  undermining  the  discipline. 
This  trend  has  been  magnified  In  the  months 
since  the  peace  and  the  public  demand  to 
get  the  boys  home  quickly  has  not  helped. 
The  women  of  America  have  a  direct  re- 
sponsibility for  the  mass  demonstrations 
overseas. 

The  United  Slates  went  to  war  reluctantly: 
the  average  American  didn't  want  to  fight". 
There  was  no  hoop-la  about  the  last  war;  this 
was  no  great  crusade;  the  average  youngster 
was  there  because  the  draft  took  him. 

THIS    WAS    NO    CRUSADE 

His  own  natural  dislike  for  discipline  and 
the  military  life,  his  own  lukewarm  attitude 
toward  the  war  was  compounded  by  two  other 
factors  within  the  service— failure  of  the 
orientation  program  to  really  explain  why  we 
fought  and  the  continual  harping  of  some 
of  the  soldier  papers  on  the  grievances  of 
the  underprivileged  OI  Sildier  papers  should 
be  the  voice  of  the  soldier,  but  they  have 
a  solemn  responsibility  to  the  Nation  as  well 
as  to  the  soldier,  and  though  most  of  them 
valiantly  fulfilled  It,  some  of  them  failed 
completely  to  put  the  greater  good  of  the 
greater  number  first.  When  the  Hawaiian 
edition  of  "Stars  and  Stripes"— a  soldier 
paper,  written  and  edited  by  atldlers — calls 
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the  Secretary  of  War  Public  Enemy  No.  1. 
that  is  not  freedom  of  the  press,  but  incite- 
ment to  disaffection. 

It  is  necessary  to  paint  this  broad  canvas 
before  closer  analysis,  for  much  of  the  GI  bit- 
terness today  is  subjective;  some  of  it  is  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  GI's — and  the 
Nation's — own  weakness. 

But  when  this  is  said.  It  must  at  once  oe 
reemphasized  that  the  main  fault  was  poor 
leadership.  Given  the  background  painted 
above,  the  difficulties  of  the  leader  were  great, 
but  the  good  leader  did  overcome  them. 

The  GI  Is  particularly  bitter  about  the 
privileges  of  officers— the  officer's  clubs,  sepa- 
rate messes,  etc.  Yet  what  he  really  objects 
to  Is  the  abuse  of  privilege,  not  privilege 
Itself.  You  cannot  eliminate  privilege  in 
this  world  in  any  profession,  least  of  all  the 
mUltary;  if  you  do.  where  Is  the  Inducement 
to  hard  work  and  long  application?  More- 
over, privilege,  or  to  put  it  another  way  fa- 
cilities— a  more  comfortable  place  to  eat, 
sleep,  work,  etc.— are  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  rank,  for  rank  has  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities, the  responsibilities  of  the  lives 
of  men.  and  those  responsibilities  are  more 
easily  fulfilled  if  rank  Is  given  reasonable 
facilities 

MILTTART   NOT   A  DEMOC«ACT 

The  GI  talks  a  lot  about  democratizing  the 
Army.  Let  s  be  frank  and  logical.  No  mili- 
tary organization  is.  or  can  be.  a  democracy. 
You  cannot  have  complete  equality  or  ma- 
jority rule  or  general  fraternization' and  still 
have  a  military  organization.  We  have  tried 
It  before— In  the  Civil  War.  In  the  Louisiana 
maneuvers.  The  Russians  tried  it,  and  got 
a  very  bloody  nose,  indeed.  In  Finland.  To- 
day the  Red  Army's  officers  have  their  own 
clubs,  saluting  is  strictly  enforced,  etc  Any 
military  organization  that  tries  to  be  a  real 
democracy  will  end  up  by  being  an  armed 
mob. 

There  are,  however,  archaic  privileges 
which  have  no  place  in  the  modem  military 
system,  and  there  are  numerous  changes 
which  would  make  the  abuse  of  privilege  by 
Incompetent  leaders  less  possible.  Some  of 
the  subjects  that,  either  are  being,  or  ought 
to  be.  investigated,  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  postwar  Army  and  Navy  are  itemized 
below: 

Revision  of  the  Articles  of  War.  Some  are 
archaic,  and  these  articles  and  Army  and 
Navy  regulations  need  careful  restudy  for 
the  purpose  of  eliminating  inequities  be- 
tween officers  and  enlisted  men. 

MILTTAIT    JUSTICE   NEEDS   arVIS:ON 

Revision  of  courts-martial  procedures  and 
practices.  In  general  the  need  of  procedural 
revuion  is  less  important  than  the  Institu- 
tion of  some  means  for  insuring  similar  pun- 
ishments for  similar  crimes.  Sentences  for 
the  same  types  of  crimes  have  varied  far  too 
widely  Officers,  far  from  receiving  lighter 
sentences  than  enlisted  men.  should  be  made 
examples.  Far  too  often,  for  offenses  for 
which  an  officer  Is  dismissed  from  the  serv- 
ice, an  enlisted  man  is  dishonorably  dis- 
charged and  sentenced  to  several  year's"  im- 
prisonment Yet  the  greater  the  responsibil- 
ity, and  the  greater  the  trust  reposed  In  an 
officer,  the  greater  the  transgression.  Do  not 
the  words  of  the  commission  Itself  mean 
anything?  If  they  are  to  be  more  than  fig- 
ures of  speech,  punishments  for  officers  must 
be  even  suffer  than  those  for  enlisted  men. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  on-  or  more  en- 
listed men  might  serve  on  courts  martial  of 
enlisted  men.  This  is  a  suggestion  worthy  of 
consideration,  but  probably  Impractical. 

Revision  of  the  inspection  systems  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  and  creation  of  a  better 
mechanism  than  any  that  now  exists  for  re- 
dress of  enlisted  men's  grievances.  The  old 
adago  In  the  Army  and  Navy,  "you  can't  buck 
up."  has  been  proved  time  and  again  during 
this  war.  No  matter  bow  ^eat  a  superior's 
Incompetence  and  tyranny,  a  subordinate  has 
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few  practical  means  of  redress.  Increasing 
the  rank  of  the  Inspecting  officers  attached  to 
various  echelons  of  command  and  perhaps 
making  the  Inspector  generals  chain  of  ad- 
ministrative command  independent  of  the 
chain  of  tactical  command  mleht  be  valu- 
able. 

Equalization  of  liquor  rations,  wherever 
authorized,  between  officers  and  enlisted 
men. 

Provision  of  clubs  and  other  faclllUes  for 
enlisted  men  comparabk*  or  superior  In  space 
and  facilities  to  those  provided  for  officers. 

Provision  of  travel  allowances  for  all  en- 
listed men's  families. 

Application  of  terminal  leave  provisions  to 
ail  enlisted  men— net  reiroactively,  but  as  ol 
a  certain  future  date— terminal  leave  for  all 
not  to  exceed  60  days. 

MANY    IMPSOVEMENTS    NEEDED 

Continued  study  of.  and  where  Indicated, 
libeiallzation  of,  enlisted  men's  pay  and  re- 
tirement provisions. 

Improved  uniforms  for  enlisted  men. 

Improved  channels  for  forwarding  enlisted 
men's  suggestions  to  higher  authority. 

More  equitable  distributlcn  cf  awards  and 
medals.  Any  study  of  medal  awards  will 
indicate  that  certain  medals — specifically,  the 
Legion  of  Merit— went  In  far  too  great  pro- 
portion to  officers,  many  of  whom  simply  pre- 
empted and  adopted  the  suggestions  of  en- 
listed men. 

Better  peacetime  opportunities,  particu- 
larly in  the  Army,  for  schooling,  and  the 
learning  cf  trades.  Enlisted  men's  school 
systems  should  be  a  major  factor  in  the  poet- 
war  Army. 

Better  peacetime  opportunity  for  promo- 
tion from  ranks.  The  OCS  or  some  equiva- 
lent of  It  must  be  continued 

These,  and  many  other  improvements  can 
do  much  to  better  the  officer-enlisted  man 
relationship. 

POOR  LEADERSHIP  BASIC  FAULT 

But  the  real  problem  Is  not  privilege,  not 
rules  and  regulations,  or  the  lack  of  them— 
but  the  abuse  of  privilege.  The  real  problem, 
li    other  w^rds,  is  leadership. 

Abuse  of  privilege;  1.  e.  peer  leadership  is 
the  basic  reason  behind  so  much  of  the  GI 
bitterness.  Yet  the  system  of  selecting  lead- 
ers was  generally  good;  it  was  the  execution 
that  was  poor.  Fundamentally  and  basically, 
there  has  not  been  enough  emphasis  in  select- 
ing officer  candidates — no  matter  how  they 
are  to  be  trained— upon  character;  there  has 
been  too  much,  perhaps,  upon  superficial  ac- 
quisitions— booklearning.  physical  condition, 
etc.  Yet  character  is  the  key  to  all  successful 
leadership,  and  moral  courage  Is  even  more 
important  to  a  gcod  leader  than  phvsical 
courage. 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  been  cursed  with 
too  many  "yes  men."  Better  leadership  for 
tomorrow  can  be  insured  only  by  careful 
selection  from  the  bottom  up. 


Speech  of  Maj.  Gen.  Stanislaw 
Kwasniewski 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OP   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.    D'ALESANDRO.      Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
made  by  StanL<;law  Kwasniewski,  major 
general  in  the  Polish  Army: 

Mr.   Chairman.    Congressmen,    representa- 
tive Of  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore, 


reverend  father,  honorable  g^icsts,  ladles,  and 
gentlemen,  first  of  all  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  all  who  welcomed  me  h»  re 
in  this  celebrated  and  t>eautiful  city  of  Bal- 
timore and  to  thank  you.  Mr.  President,  and 
members  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Americans  of  Polish  Descent,  for  your  kind 
Invitation  and  for  the  opportunity  given  to 
an  old  Polish  soldier  to  speak  once  more 
about  Kosciusko,  that  great  national  hero  cf 
Poland  and  a  faithful  soldier  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

How  is  it  America  and  Poland  are  so  dis-- 
tant  from  each  other  and  have  so  many  high 
Ideals  in  common?    Perhaps  it  Is  too  bold  to  ' 
compare  those  two  countries.     The  United 
States    of    America    is    nowadays    the    third 
greatest   and   the  first  strongest  country   in 
the  world.    Poland,  althougli-  she  was  yore  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  the  greates-t  and  the 
strongest  country  In  E\irope.  is  reckoned  to- 
day among  small  countries.     Why?    Because 
of  the  aggressiveness  of  both  her  neighbors. 
Germany  and  Russia.    However,  it  is  not  the 
vastness  of  territory  which  makes  a  nation 
great.    So  I  dare  say  both  the  United  Stales 
of  America  and  Poland  were!  always  in  the 
past  and  are  a'so  now  in  this  crucial  period 
of  no  war  and  no  peace  the  firmest  fortresses 
of  those  Ideals  which  enlightened  the  paths 
of  Washington  and  Kosciusko,  Lincoln,  and 
Traugutt.  the  hero  of  the  1863  Polish  insur- 
rection;   Wilson    and    Pilsudski,    the    Polish 
hero  of  1920.     What  Ideals?     The  ideals  of 
freedom,  integrity,  and  independence.     Nat- 
urally if  I  say  Poland.  I  mean  the  Polish  Na- 
tion and  not  the  Moscow -controlled  Warsaw 
regime  of  today. 

May  I  state  that  those  high  Ideals  of  free- 
dom, integrity,  and  Independence  are  still 
menaced,  as  before,  by  nazism  and  fascism, 
so  now  by  revolutionism  and  imperialism. 

Kosciusko,  before  he  became  a  Polish  gen- 
eral and  statesman,  was  an  American  general. 
From  here  he  brought  to  Poland  not  only  his 
military  experience  but  also  his  Uhmiiable 
love  of  freedom  and  mdep>endence.  May  1  be 
here  the  mouthpiece  cf  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  Polish  Nation  and  say:  "Thanks.  Amer- 
ica, for  Kosciusko's  experience;  thanks  for 
that  great  lesson  which  you  gave  us  through 
your  struggle  for  Independence.  Here  he 
fought  at  the  side  of  your  great  George  Wash- 
ington against  an  imperialism.  Her#  he 
helped  you  to  build  a  fortress — a  fortress  of 
military  science  and  virtue,  a  fortress  of  free- 
dom and  independence.  Here  he  built  West 
Point.  As  he  fought  In  Poland  for  the  same 
ideals — against  Russian  and  Prussian  Im- 
perialism and  tyranny— believe  me.  he  made 
the  whole  of  Poland  a  fortress  of  military 
virtue  and  freedom." 

Soldiers  do  not  make  wars:  soldiers  are 
simply  defenders  of  their  countries.  Both 
Washington  and  Kosciusko  were  soldiers: 
they  were  soldiers  from  the  earliest  years  of 
their  life.  They  did  not  make  wars;  they 
only  resorted  to  arms  in  order  to  liberate 
their  countries.  So  I  think  there  is  no  shame 
to  be  a  soldier.  It  Is  not  militarism  to  be  a 
soldier.  Nowadays  everjbody  should  be  a  sol- 
dier— man  and  woman,  youth  and  elderly 
people:  even  children,  are  often  forced  to  be 
soldiers.  One  always  must  be  preoared  to 
defend  his  country,  to  defend  his  Ideals.  I 
do  not  like  wars.  I  have  lost  everything  In 
this  last  crucial  war:  I  have  lost  my  country 
and  home:  I  have  lost  my  dearest  son  on 
board  a  ship  of  the  Polish  Navy.  I  hate  wars. 
I  only  admire  heroes.  * 

But  as  a  soldier,  methlnks.  I  have  not  only 
the  right  but  also  the  duty  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  danger  of  war:  I  have  the  duty  to 
warn  my  fellow  countrymen  against  sluggish- 
ness. I  see  the  ideals  of  Washington  and 
Kosciusko  are  again  threatened.  I  fear  it 
means  war.  It  means  we  must  defend  those 
Ideals.  Therefore,  let  me  say,  "Soldiers  of  the 
United  States  and  Poland,  pioneers  of  those 
high  Ideals  of  freedom,  integrity,  and  Inde- 
pendence, prepare  yourselves;   be  ready  for 
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moment  when  your  country  may  call 
again  under  her  banners." 
here   Is   no   big   difference    between   war 
peace  today.    Let  us  analyze  those  two 
woMs;  "war"  Is  using  arms:  "peace."  unlortu- 
ely.  nothing  more  than  preparing  arms. 
?re  were  always  wars  since  the  beginning 
his  world.    It  Is  not  our  fault:  It  does  not 
nd  on  us.  on  the  masses  of  that  great 
coifimunity  called  the  people,  that  there  Is 
s  war  between  one  interval  called  peace 
another.     There  always  are  somewhere 
•   firebrands;    we   never   see    them      AI- 
me  to  put  a  question:  where  is  freedom. 
Integrity,  and  Independence  now?     There  Is 
In  my  country,  there  is  none  in  many, 
other  countries  after  this  most  cruel 
destructive    Second    World    War.     Will 
e   be   peace.  If   the   victors   forget   those 
aamental    conditions    declared    by    your 
t  President  Woodrow  Wilson :  peace  w'lth- 
vlctors   and    right   of    nations    to   ha\e 
liberty    and    self-government?     May    I    put 
one  request:  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
"ful  appeasement,  with  a  doubtlul  se- 
eurjty:  look  for  real  strength  and  real  broth- 
d,   brotherhood   of   your  own  and   not 
a   false    Ideology    imposed   upon    you    by 
^y    agents.      Don't    be    Isolationists;     it 
not  only  selfishness,  but  also  short- 
slgfitedneas;   dont   forget  your  best   friends, 
nation   of   Kosciusko   and    Pulaski,   the 
na*on  who  has  always  fought  and   In  the 
mo  It   sacrificing  way   for   our   freedom    and 
yours     Tell  the  truth  about  Poland  and 
cla<m  Justice  for  Poland. 

I  now  to  you,  young  men:    Rememl>er, 
thet-e  Is  here  in  the. United  States  a  winder- 
school  of  military  virtue  in  whiih  you 
never  lose  your  sense  of  freedom.     Just 
contrary,  you  will  strengthen  it.     It  is 
We^t  Point,  Kosciusko's  work     Strive  to  get 
that    fortress    of    military    virtue    and 
)m.     If  you  wish  to  follow  In  Washlng- 
s   and    Kosciusko's   footsteps,   enlist   for 
mil  tary    training.      Dont    be    ashamed.      It 
not   mean    militarism:    It    means    love 
those    high    Ideals    of    Washington    and 
clusko — freedom,     integrity,     and     Inde- 
pen  ience;  it  means  everlasting  peace. 
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Ur.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker,  binder 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
include  therein  a  recent  excerpt  from 
Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled 
M|ny  Poles  Reject  Return  to  Home- 
How  can  we  remain  silent  and 
inaitive  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  evi- 
?  of  brutality,  tyranny,  and  brazen 
oppression  that  afllict  our  noble  Polish 
"^     How   can   we   tolerate   for   one 
the  bold  violations  of  the  Atlan- 
Oharter  now  taking  place  in  Poland? 
can  we  in  justice  or  decency  con- 
to  give  credit  or  faith  to  private 
utive  agreements  secretly  arrived  at. 
tlkout    the   knowledge   of   the  United 
Senate  and  against  the  will  of  the 
American   people,  which  consigned  the 
Poles  to  an  abased  and  degraded 
ical  serfdom  which  Is  crushing  them 
more   tyrannical    and   systematic 
than  Hitler,  if  that  be  possible? 

are  clear  signs  that  the  Amerl- 
people  are  eager  to  reject  the  be- 
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trayal  of  Poland  and  to  demand  that  the 
principles  of  freedom  be  effectuated. 
Our  Nation  wants  and  will  pursue  peace, 
but  will  never  consent  that  the  great  In- 
fluence of  our  country  in  world  affairs 
.shall  be  shaped  into  a  pretext  for  holding 
our  Polish  friends  In  bondage.  Let  us 
say  to  the  apostles  of  compromise  and 
appeasement  on  this_  great  moral  ques- 
tion that  we  deplore  and  renounce  the 
agreements  which  sold  out  the  Polish 
Nation  and  demand  that  Our  Govern- 
ment take  steps  at  once  to  arrange  for 
truly  free  elections  under  fair  and  im- 
partial supervision  which  will  insure 
complete  and  unfettered  expression  of 
opinion  so  that  the  Polish  people  them- 
selves may  be  free  to  throw  off  their 
present  yoke. 

Secret  diplomacy  has  hatched  a  brood 
of  troubles  and  injustices  all  over  the 
world,  of  which  Poland  is  the  outstand- 
ing example.  Let  the  American  Nation, 
born  itself  in  the  blood  bath  of  sacrifice 
and  dedicated  to  freedom,  take  immedi- 
ate leadership  in  demanding  freedom 
for  all  peoples.  Our  boys  fought  and 
died  for  a  free  world  and  we  should  now 
do  our  part  to  secure  it.  We  should  let 
nothing  deter  u.s.  We  are  the  mightiest 
and  most  powerful  Nation  on  earth.  We 
are  posse.ssed  of  the  most  destructive 
weapons  ever  contrived  by  the  mind  of 
man.  We  are  able  to  stand  on  our  own 
feet,  to  protect  our  own  country,  and 
to  make  it  clear  to  other  nations,  who- 
ever they  are.  which  are  carrying  on 
world  policies  of  aggression,  confiscation, 
and  forcible.  ideoloRical  penetration, 
that  we  do  not  intend  to  ."^tand  for  in- 
justice, that  we  demand  the  hberation 
of  peoples  who  have  been  overrun  and 
subjugated. 

By  these  sentiments  I  am  not  urging 
war  with  any  nation.  We  have  had 
enough  of  war  and  we  want  to  settle  our 
disputes  on  an  amicable  basis.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  insist  on  making  it 
manifest  to  all  nations  that  we  are  not 
going  to  stand  by  silently  while  small, 
defensele.ss.  weak  nations  are  being 
raped,  pillaged,  and  sold  into  slavery  in 
violation  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  all 
principles  of  morality.  Let  our  State 
Department  swing  into  action.  Let  our 
officials  of  state  lay  the  Polish  que.stion 
and  all  similar  questions  before  the  UNO 
Council  forthwith.  Let  us  demand  the 
call  at  an  early  date  of  the  patiently 
awaited  conference  for  drafting  the  final 
peace  at  which  all  these  matters,  so 
pregnant  with  danger  to  lasting  world 
peace,  may  be  discussed  and  settled. 
Further  delay  may  well  be  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  peace. 

The  article  follows: 
Mant  Poles  Reject  Retven  to  Homeland 
Of  the  roughly  1.000,000  Poles  now  outside 
the    boundaries   of    Poland    and    the   Soviet 
Union,  less  than  one-third  have  shown  any 

wUlingnesa      to      return.     The      majority 

whether  civilians  or  soldiers,  peasants  or 
professional  men — are  writing  relatives  and 
friends  in  this  country  urgently  requesting 
their  help  for  getting  admitted  to  the  United 
States. 

According  to  the  most  recent  tabulation, 
the  1.000,000  Polish  exiles  are  composed  of 
700,000  refugees— displaced  persons  and  for- 
mer prisoners  of  war— and  270.000  members 
of  the  Polish  armed  forces  under  British 
command.    The  latter  are  located  chiefly  in 


Great  Britain,  western  Europe.  Italy,  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  civilians  are  even  more 
widely  dispersed,  as  far  as  India  and  south 
and  east  Africa. 

These  Poles  are  from  all  parts  of  prewar 
Poland,  scores  of  thousands  of  them  from 
the  areas  Incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
Gen.  Wladyslaw  Anders'  army  of  120.000  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  peesants  from  those 
eastern  provinces.  The  majority  of  the  Poles 
among  the  refugees  and  in  the  army  come 
from  the  peasant  class. 

According  to  a  poll  taken  some  time  ago, 
only  about  one-third  of  the  Polish  civilian 
refugees  In  western  Europe  considered  to 
return  home.  Forty  thousand  In  the  armed 
forces  agreed  to  go.  although  not  all  have 
as  yet  been  repatriated 

No  sooner,  however,  had  those  accepting 
repatriation  l)egun  to  reach  Poland  than  the 
return  from  Poland  to  the  west  began.  For 
example,  of  the  1.200  Polish  ofQcers  who  went 
to  Poland  from  Murnau  47  were  back  In  a 
short  time,  bringing  word  that  others  were 
on  the  way  and  that  some  250  had  been  ar- 
rested at  the  frontier  upon  entering  Poland. 
That  is  only  a  sample  of  the  steady  trickle 
of  repatriates  who  are  reexlUng  themselves, 
plus  thousands  of  Poles  who  endured  6  years 
of  German  occupation  but  see  no  hope  of 
existence  under  the  present  puppet  regime. 
From  all  these  people  and  from  the  Warsaw 
government's  own  press,  the  Poles  outside 
learn  the  truth  about  the  "new  Poland." 

So  they  refuse  to  return  to  their  mother- 
land and  Instead  are  begging  admittance  to 
a  country  they  have  never  seen,  asserting 
that  Poland  has  neither  the  freedom  nor 
independence  they  fought  first  to  preserve 
and  later  to  regain,  but  is  governed  by  Soviet 
puppets,  under  whom  no  Pole  who  dis- 
agrees with  Soviet  policy  Is  sure  even  of  his 
life  or  freedom. 

For  the  prospective  repatrlant  ttat  inse- 
curity is  an  extremely  Important  fact.  He 
does  not  know  how  he  will  be  classified  when 
he  enters  Poland. 

FACE    ARREST 

If  his  record,  according  to  information  In 
the  hands  of  the  Soviet-dominated  commis- 
sion Is  Fascist,  he  knows  from  what  has  hap- 
pened to  others  preceding  him  that  he  will 
disappear— as  did  those  250  rfflcers  and  an 
unknown  number  of  others.  Even  if  his  pre- 
war and  war-record  pass  and  he  is  again 
integrated  into  Polish  Army  or  civilian  life,  he 
cannot  feel  secure.  He  may  be  arrested  at 
any  hour,  no  explanations  given,  no  matter 
how  careful  he  Is  to  abstain  from  politics  or 
criticism.  There  is  no  freedom  from  fear  of 
arrest  in  Poland. 

The  arrested  go  to  prison,  forced  labor,  or 
execution.  Names  of  28  concentration  camps 
were  given  in  a  recent  published  list,  with  10 
other  special  camps.  In  the  cities  and  towns 
there  are  improvised  Jails  where  prisoners 
are  held  for  investigation,  which  may  come 
relatively  soon  or  long  after  arrest.  The 
number  of  political  prisoners  who  have  gone 
through  these  places  is  not  known,  but  in 
Lublin  prison  alone  it  is  said  to  have  passed 
the  100.000  mark.  Reports  of  the  number  at 
present  under  arrest  vary  from  75.000  to 
100.000.  and  the  chief  of  the  Security  Corpe 
has  declared  he  wUl  not  rest  until  all  ele- 
ments hostile  to  the  regime  have  been  exter- 
minated. 

NUMEBOUS    OBSTACLES 

Polish  repatriants  willing  to  rl5k  the 
known  insecurity  are  met  at  the  frontier 
where  a  brief  examination  takes  place  and 
then  sent  on  further  for  verification,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  they  are  not  labelled 
Fascist  at  the  first  meeting.  If  physically  fit, 
and  still  regarded  acceptable,  all  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  21  to  25  Inclusive  must  go 
Into  Marshal  Mlchal  Rola-Zymlerkl's  army; 
also  all  noncommissioned  officers  of  the  re- 
serve up  to  and  including  those  of  40  years  of 
age.  of  the  regular  army  the  age  limit  being 
45;  all  officers  of  the  reserve  up  to  and  includ- 


ing men  45  years  old.  50  in  the  regular  army; 
and  all  specialists,  women  doctors,  and 
nurses  up  to  40  years. 

Premier  Eduard  Osubka-Morawski  has 
stated  that  Marshal  Rola-Zymlerski's  army 
now  numbers  500.000.  There  are  no  signs  of 
the  promised  demobilization  or  of  a  cut  In 
the  army  budget.  Men  who  have  seen  long 
service  abroad  and  should  be  demobilized  on 
entering  Poland  are  compelled  to  go  into  the 
army  for  political  education.  Hence  Poles 
who  know  they  could  not  avoid  army  service 
If  they  should  return  to  Poland  fight  that 
return. 

The  Warsaw  government  appeals  to  the 
refugees  and  exiles  to  retu.n  and  help  rebuild 
their  devastated  and  ruined  country,  cites 
the  terrible  need  of  experts  and  skilled 
labor.  Yet  some  months  ago.  of  seven  Polish 
engineers  and  technical  workers  In  France 
who  answered  that  appeal,  five  were  back  In 
a  short  time.     Why?     No  work. 

Poland,  stripped  first  by  Germany  and  then 
by  the  Soviet*,  ha*  neither  tools  nor  mate- 
rials for  rebuilding.  To  make  matters  worse, 
administration  everywhere  except  in  the 
largest  cities  is  In  incompetent  hands.  No- 
body who  goes  back  can  be  sure  of  employ- 
ment, even  at  common  labor;  and  if  he  gets 
employment  wages  are  so  low  and  prices  so 
outrageous  that  he  cannot  support  a  family. 

Government  employees  and  workers  in  es- 
sential Industries  receive  privileges  equal  in 
value  to  several  times  their  salaries  or  wage, 
thus  enabling  them  to  buy  In  the  free  mar- 
ket, which  is  only  a  legalized  black  market. 
A  Pole  who  returns  to  Poland  and  does  not 
l)ecome  a  member  of  one  of  these  groups  has 
no  place  to  live  and  very  little  chance  of 
obtaining  enough  food  to  live  on. 

KtnUU.    PBOCRAM 

The  rural  program  *n  Poland  is.  say  the  re- 
exiled  Poles,  headed  toward  cullectivlzation. 
ConlingenUs  of  produce  demanded  by  the 
Government  at  very  low  prices  are  exorbi- 
tant. Feeding  the  Red  Army  In  Poland,  to- 
day estimated  at  1.000.000.  Is  an  indescribable 
burden.  The  lot  of  the  Polish  peasant,  in- 
stead of  tjeing  eased  by  the  new  regime,  has 
become  infinitely  harder,  the  peasants  them- 
selves assert. 

Peasant  soldiers  do  not  desire  to  go  back 
to  such  conditions.  As  for  those  from  the 
eastern  provinces,  now  Incorporated  into  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  they  no 
longer  have  any  homes,  for  they  will  not 
choose  to  become  Soviet  citizens. 

Of  the  thousands  of  letters  written  by 
people  in  Poland  to  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies outside,  rare  indeed  is  one  suggesting 
or  advising  return.  Letters  coming  out  by 
private  channels  are  typified  by  that  from  a 
couple  In  Silesia,  the  best  economically  sit- 
uated of  all  the  Polish  areas.  They  wrote 
to  a  son.  around  whom  their  whole  life 
centered  that  under  no  condition  was  he  to 
return  to  Poland  under  the  present  regime, 
but  that  he  should  try  to  get  to  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  accompanying  state- 
ment signed  by  several  hundred  students 
at  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  of  Evanston. 
111.  It  expresses  their  views  as  to  how 
our  Government  should  handle  one  of  Its 


most  critical  problems,  the  control  of 
atomic  energy: 

Garrett  Bibljcal  Instituie. 
Evanston,  III.  March  8.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Waltee  H.  JtrDO, 

House  of  Representatives  Office 

Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Jtroo:  Herewith  is  enclosed  a 
petition,  the  purpose  of  which  is  self-ex- 
planatory. We  honor  you  as  a  Christian  and 
as  a  Member  of  our  Congress  and  for  this 
reason  address  our  communication  to  you. 
Althoug'i  Senate  bill  1717  is  not  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  time,  the 
May-Johnson  bill  which  is  of  a  contrary  na- 
ture seems  to  be  still  alive.  Trusting  in  ytur 
wisdom,  we  desire  that  you  present  our  peti- 
tion either  to  the  proper  committee  when  the 
Senate  bill  reaches  the  House,  or  present  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  when  the  bill  is 
debated  there,  or  to  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  which  is  concerned  with  the  May- 
Johnson  bill.  We  are  concerned  that  our 
statement  be  presented  In  the  place  and  at 
the  time  where  it  will  be  of  most  value. 
We  further  request  that,  if  the  document  is 
not  presented  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  de- 
bate, you  have  it  read  into  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  is  the  largest 
Protestant  seminary  in  the  world  for  the 
training  of  men  and  women  for  the  Christian 
ministry.  It  has  a  yearly  enrollment  of  555 
different  persons  of  which  more  than  300  are 
in  residence  every  quarter.  Of  the  more  than 
300  students  currently  In  residence,  over  200 
of  them  are  active  ministers  serving  churches 
in  communities  within  a  500-mlle  radius  of 
Chicago.  These  students  are  residents  from 
40  different  States. 

Prior  to  its  being  signed,  the  enclosed  doc- 
ument was  presented  to  a  full  assembly  of 
students  and  faculty  and  was  passed  without 
a  dissenting  vote. 

Originals  of  this  document  are  also  being 
placed  in  the  hands  of  President  Truman  and 
Senator  Brien  McMahon.  Copies  are  being 
sent  to  all  of  the  Senators,  certain  Repre- 
sentatives, the  press  services,  and  other  per- 
sons concerned  with  this  legislation. 
Respectfully   yours. 

Bernard  A.  Kassilke, 
Student  Body  President. 


We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  stu- 
dent bodv  and  faculty  of  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute.  Evanston,  111.,  do  hereby  declare  the 
following  to  be  our  united  conviction: 

The  fact  of  atomic  energy  is  now  with  us. 
The  scientists  of  the  United  States  who  by 
virtue  of  having  released  this  power  and  thus 
being  In  the  best  position  to  know  iU  poten- 
tialities are  agreed  that  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant atomic  secrets.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
is.  and  can  be.  no  defense  or  national  secu- 
rity where  atomic  bombs  are  used  as  either 
defensive  or  offensive  weapons. 

We  feel  the  urgency  of  this  matter  k>ecause 
survival  or  annihUation  are  no  longer  aca- 
demic propositions.  Atomic  warfare  means 
annihilation.  In  light  of  the  above  facts, 
therefore,  we  respectfully  urge  the  following 
points  of  policy: 

1.  The  United  SUtes,  being  morally  respon- 
sible for  having  Introduced  atomic  warfare 
into  the  world,  must  now  accept  the  respon- 
sibility of  leading  the  world  in  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  effective  and  realistic  con- 
trol of  this  cosmic  force. 

2.  The  United  States  must  Immediately 
turn  over  all  atomic  information  to  a  United 
Nations  Organization  committee  under  the 
sole  authority  of  the  Assembly  in  order  to 
eliminate  international  fear  and  distrust 
which  are  already  breeding  the  third  world 
war. 

3.  All  nations  must  place  complete  Infor- 
mation on  atomic  energy  in  the  hands  of  said 
UNO  committee  and  relinquish  all  national 
sovereignty    over    such    information.      Any- 


thing short  of  this  will  fall  to  eliminate  the 
fatal  fear  and  distrust.  " 

4.  Atomic  power  has  outmoded  the  age-old 
method  of  power  politics  which  has  been  pub- 
licly proposed  by  many  national  and  military 
leaders  of  the  day.  The  United  States  must 
at  once  publicly  and  officially  disatooclate 
Itself  from  implication  of  approval  of  such  a 
policy  and  actively  take  issue  with  what  has 
been  enunciated. 

5.  The  universality  of  the  Clirlstian  Gospel, 
involving  as  it  does  a  sense  of  the  sacredness 
of  personality  as  such,  requires  a  dedication 
of  atomic  energy  to  constructive  social  uses. 

Realizing  the  possibility  that  the  present 
military  control  of  atomic  energy  may  become 
permanent,  we  strongly  urge  the  passage  of 
Senate  bill  1717,  known  as  the  McMahon  bill, 
for  civilian  control,  immediately  and  without 
amendment. 

We  are  unequivocally  oppoced  to  any  form 
of  military  control,  t>elng  convinced  that  such 
can  lead  only  to  world  disaster. 

We  are  concerned  that  action  be  taken  in 
keeping  with  these  basic  convictions  at  once. 
We  request,  therefore,  that  this  statement  be 
read  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  Con- 
gress and  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Esther  E  BJormbey.  Chicago.  Ill ;  E.  Dale 
Dunlap,  Rose  Hill.  Kans  ;  Orlando 
Goerlng.  Moundrldge.  Kans.;  Frank 
Boutwell.  Dallas.  Tex  ;  Louise  Hu'bner, 
Evanston.  Ill  ;  Robert  H.  Adams.  Jr., 
Interlaken.  N.  J.;  Mary  Forrer.  Evans- 
ton, 111.;  Eleanor  J.  Tonkin.  Chicago. 
111.;  John  W.  Darlington.  Evanston.  111.; 
Robt.  E.  Childs.  Lelpsic.  Ohio;  Leonard 
E.  Tinker.  Chicago.  Ill;  Richard  B. 
Bowerscx.  Sheridan,  111.;  Merle  E.  Hall. 
Dixon.  111.;  Joe  Temple.  Lee.  111.:  Don- 
ald E.  Smith.  Freeport.  Mich  :  Harold 
Nlenas.  Evanston.  111.;  J  Roland  Cran- 
dall,  Cudahy.  Wis.;  D^an  Walters, 
Whitewater.  Wis.;  C.  Dwipht  Hayes. 
Warren.  Ohio;  Harold  R.  Megill.  Elm- 
hurst  College.  Elmhurst,  111.;  Laura 
Cooke,  Evanston,  111.;  Miriam  Moore. 
Tribune.  Kans.;  J.  Frank  Bortteson, 
Fall  River.  Wis..  Jerhle  Scott.  Jr..  Hous- 
ton, T-x  :  Grace  Arnold.  Winfleld, 
Kans.;  Robert  D.  Mclntyre,  Chicago, 
111.;  C.  Gordon  Cleus.  Colfax.  Ind.; 
Mary  F.  Lloyd,  La  Grange,  Ga.;  Dorothy 
E.  Wells.  Garrett  Bldg.,  Evanston.  Ill  ; 
Kenneth  T.  Holdzkow,  Muncie.  Ind.; 
Albert  A.  Butterfleld.  Galien.  Mich.; 
Thoma.s  FLsher.  Evanston,  111.;  Keith 
Kcidel.  Conneaut,  Ohio;  Juanita  Byrd, 
Alamosa,  Colo.;  Margaret  Cubine, 
Chattanooga.  Tenn.:  Rockwell  C. 
Smith.  Evanston.  Ill  ;  Barbara  A.  White, 
Norfolk,  Va.;  Dale  Dunbar.  Evanston, 
111.;  George  E.  Corson,  Davenport, 
Iowa;  Ann  Fitzpatrlck.  Vienna.  Ga.; 
M.  L.  Infingcr.  Charleston.  S.  C; 
Askew  Crumbley.  Atlanta.  Ga  ;  Richaid 
T.  Markham.  Davis.  Ill  ;  Jesse  R. 
De  Witt.  Winnebago,  111.;  David  C. 
Shipley.  Evanston.  HI.;  Harold  Crume, 
Chicago,  111  ;  Elizabeth  Earl.  Pisadena, 
Calif.;  Elizabeth  Wren.  Nashville, 
Tenn,;  Fred  R.  Jensen.  Amee.  Iowa; 
Prances  A  Haley.  Wooster.  Ohio; 
George  Harper.  Birmingham.  Ala.; 
Prances  W.  Dunlap,  Rose  Hi!!.  Kans  : 
Marilynn  Baker,  Linton.  Ind  :  Newell 
Knudson.  Susanvllle.  Cclif  :  Robert  L. 
Warren.  Chicago.  111.;  Gus  Freeburp; 
Moses  C.  Crouse.  Aurora.  Ill  :  Djnald  E. 
Struchen,  Erie.  Pa  :  Fletcher  E  Sharp, 
Ingleslde,  111  :  James  Clark  Hares.  New 
Castle.  Pa  ;  Bernard  A  Kassilke.  Waldo, 
Wis.;  Eleanor  Nazarenus.  Seattle. 
Wash.;  Paul  T.  Mundel!.  H.  J  H  uwood, 
Evanston,  111.;  E  Katharine  Reeves, 
Parmlngton,  Mo.:  Brooks  Barker.  Wel- 
lington, 111.;  Eldon  L.  Parmer.  Plain- 
field.  Ind.;  Charles  B  Cheffey.  Sprine- 
fleld,    Mo.;    Marguerite    Pramanu.    St. 
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Cloud.  Minn.;  Gladys  Lummis.  Evans- 
ton.  111.;  Ann  Wills,  Chicago;  Robert  J, 
Searls.  Stephenson.  Mich.;  Donald  J. 
Walker.  Evanston.  111.;  James  Compton. 
Wilmette.  111.;  William  D.  Rlckard, 
Butler.  Wis.;  M.  R.  Burgette.  Lakevllle, 
Ind  ;  Stanley  E.  Andrews.  Aurora.  111.; 

A.  McK.  Cameron,  Vass.  N.  C;  Madele 
Terry.  Seguln.  Tex  :  Tyler  L.  Bishop, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  Richard  Suzubt, 
E\-anston.  111.;  Quentln  L.  Hand.  La 
Porte.  Ind.:  John  Huebner.  Evanston, 
111;  John  K.  Moore.  New  Hartford, 
Iowa:  J.  Otis  Erwin.  Chicago.  III.;  Wil- 
liam Brown.  Virginia  Lehan,  E^'anston. 
111.;  Eugene  Darling.  Clifton.  Ill  ;  Alexa 
McCain,  Shreveport.  La  :  Forest  E. 
Straus.  Manhattan.  Kans.;  James 
Bailey.  Pleasant  Prairie.  Wis.;  Llbby 
Anderson.  Nashville.  Tenn.;  Clifford  L. 
Carmichael,    Brucevllle.    Ind.;    Marian 

B.  Johnson,   Evanston.   111.;    Hiram   B. 
Holdrldge.  •    Alger.      Ohio;       Margaret 
Dukes.     Orangeburg.     S.     C;      Elaine 
Glarum.  McClusky.  N.  Dak  :  Jim  Mil- 
ler. Owtgo.  N.  Y  :   Charles  C.  Kloster- 
man.  Louisville.  Ky  ;  B.  Sanford  Clark, 
Minister.         Community         Methodist 
Church.  North  Muskegon.  Mich.;  James 
Whltehurst.  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  :   Lorene 
S"hacht.    Lmcoln,    Nebr  ;    Charles    O. 
Werner.  Wlnslow.  Ariz  :   Harold  McEl- 
vany,    Ottawa,    111.:    R.    L.    Townsend, 
Steward,     III.;     Dwight     Dixon.    S;oux 
Falls.  S.  Dak.:    Lovell   R.   Wright.   San 
Diego.  Calif.;  E-stber  R.  Petty.  Qulrcy. 
111.;     Robert     Pltbch.     Evanston.     111.: 
Chester    E.    Custer.    Bowerston,    Ohio; 
Audrey  E.   Taber.  Los  Angeles.   Calif  ; 
J.     Frederick     Lawson.     O-born.     Mo; 
Wayne  Julard.  Evanston.  111.:  Robert  G. 
Fan.     Springfield.     Ill;     Clyde     King, 
Evanston.  III.:  Donald  H.  Koonlz.  Bour- 
bon. Ind.;   Ruth  M.  Martin.  Maude  M. 
Martin.  Jollet.  III.;  Kenneth  M.  Plum- 
mer.    Sussex.    Wis  :    Harold   J.    Coate.s, 
Bertrand.  Nebr  :   John  Baker.  Abilene. 
Kans  :  Warren  J  Bumgarner.  Evanston. 
111.;  J    D.  Klein.  Braeburn.  Pa  ;   Harry 
L      Starbuck.     Traverse     City,     Mich.; 
Margaret  L.  Barnhart.  Pleasant  Unity. 
Pa.;     Keith     Irwin,     Champaign.     111.; 
Richard    H.    Bauer.    Ashley.    Ind.;     B. 
Julian  Boyd,  Chicago.  III.;  Margaret  J. 
Young.   Meridian.  Miss.:    R.  T    Prater, 
Maple    Park.    111.;    Albert    E.    Hartosy. 
David     W.     Ash.     Shlrleyjean     Callis. 
Evanston.  Ill  ;  John  E.  Moore.  Shclby- 
ville.  Ind.;   Marjorle  Sanada.  Chicago. 
111.;    Howard    F.    Ball.    Crawfordsvllle. 
Iowa;    Alva   I.    Cox.   Jr.,   Akron,   Ohio; 
Helen    Graham,    Radford.    Va.;    Rich- 
ard    L.     Stolp.     Evai'.ston.     111.,     Jesse 
Roberts.     Birmingham.     Ala.;      I>iug- 
las     E.     Jackson,     Madison vlUe,     Ky  : 
Harris      Franklin      Rail.      Ronald      J. 
Winsor.  Evanstcn.  111.;   H    K.  Galther. 
Mahomet,  111.;  Walter  L  Sleek.  Creston, 
in.;    Floyd    Conaway.    Kingston,    111; 
Fearnis     W.     Reamer,     Ann     Reamer, 
Evanston,    111.;     D.    Elton    Trueblocd, 
Earlham  College.  Ind.;   William  Pyles, 
Jr.,     Flint.     Mich.;      Donald     Fleenor. 
Evanslon.  Ill  :   Donna  Roberts.  Cherry 
Valley.    Ill;     Eusjene    Vandoskl.    Pearl 
City.  111.;   Wm.  Neff.  Jr  .  Tulsa.  Okla  ; 
Milton    C.    Cooprider.    Dewey,    Okla.; 
Catherine  J   White,  Evanston.  Ill  :  Ar- 
thur E.  Plerson.  Warren.  111.;  Claire  A. 
Nesmith.    Chicago.    III.;    L.    C.    Kelley. 
Palmyra.     Wis ;     Charles     Easley.     Jr.. 
Lyons.    Wis.;    Cynthia    Nixon.   Ruston. 
La  ;    Thobum    W.    Anderson.    Bryant, 
Ind.:    George   B     Riley.   Muncle.    Ind  ; 
Stan    Plxter.    Chicago.    Ill;    James    D. 
Bell.  Angola.  Ind.;    Murray  W.  Lelffer. 
Dorothy  C.  Leiffer.  Evanston.  Ill  ;   Hal 
B.  Dallke.  Danville.  Ill  ;  rv-an  R.  Owens. 
Patterson,    Ohio:     Horace    T.    Smith. 
Kvanston.  111.;  Robert  W.  Smyres.  Che- 
mung. 111.;  Maceo  Pembroke,  Chicago, 
111.:   Chas.  H.  Johnson.  Sranston,  HI.; 


Leonard  H.  Lowe.  Chicago.  HI.;  Warren 
S.  Paige.  Evanston.  111.;  Lewis  Manson 
Douglass.  Mayvllle.  Wis.;  Grace  Marie 
Kossllho,  Waldo.  Wis.;  David  Russell 
Lytle.  Mary  Beth  Smyres.  C.  Rode- 
hlffer.  J.  M.  Batten,  Evanston.  111.;  Carl 
E.  Kelghtley.  Ohio,  111.;  William 
Overend,  Chicago,  111.;  Palmer  E.  Mat- 
thews. Roscoe,  HI.;  Gehl  Devore,  West- 
mont.  111.;  Mary  Miller  Holden,  Gusta 
Rablnett,  Evanston;  Donald  Severd- 
feger,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Harwood. 
Warren  Nyberg,  Douglas  W.  Cook.  John 
McCallum,  Leiand  Scott,  Edmund  D. 
Taper,  Lynn  C.  Ralnsl)erger.  R'il)ert  R. 
Rings.  Robert  SmcKks.  David  Bryse. 
Edward  P.  Blain.  Maurice  J.  Novak,  all 
of  Evanston.  111.;  Floyd  White.  New 
Concord,  Ohio;  Frank  H.  Nestler, 
Charles  T.  Gerkin.  Evanston,  111.;  O. 
Ben  Hershberger,  W.;bash.  Ind  ;  Len- 
nard  Eide,  R.  L.  S?maur.  M  R:ckard. 
E\aniton,  111.;  Albert  Schmitt,  Joseph 
B.  Roe.  Montgomery,  III.;  Jane  Luiher, 
Peninsula,  Ohio. 


Famine  Emergency  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  DOUGUS  MANKIN 

OF  CEORCI.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mrs.  MANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remark?  in 
the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Atlanta  Journal  on  the  date  of 
March  5.  1946.  relative  to  the  obligation 
and  privilege  that  we.  the  best  fed  na- 
tion in  the  world,  have  to  help  the  des- 
titute and  -Starving  children  of  our 
former  allies  in  World  War  II: 

TO    SHAKE    out    ABUND.ANCC 

If  any  of  us  knew  that  a  family  In  oiir 
neighborhood  was  starving,  we  would  hasten 
to  its  help,  regardless  of  such  self-denial  as 
might  be  necessary  to  share  oi'.r  dally  bread. 
Certainly,  we  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  living  In  plenty  while  children  a  few  doois 
away  suffered  and  died  for  want  of  food. 

Millions  of  families  In  the  war-wreckf<i 
lands  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  starving,  mi'- 
lions  of  children  are  pinched  and  sick  with 
hunger — our  neighbors  in  a  world  that  Is 
one  In  Its  human  heartbeat  and  one  In  its 
largest  good  or  ill.  What  can  we  Americans. 
as  a  nation  and  as  individual.^,  do  to  answer 
these  crying  needs?  The  Famine  Emergency 
Committee,  sponsored  by  the  White  House. 
Is  working  out  a  program  under  which  all 
of  us  can  cooperate  voluntarUy  In  an  effort 
to  stop  food  wastes  and  to  consume  a  bit  leas 
of  wheats  and  fats,  the  essentials  In  which 
there  Is  the  gravest  dearth  In  the  hunger- 
stricken  countries.  This  program  will  enlist 
the  aid  of  hotels,  restaurants  and  food  In- 
dustries, but  it  must  have  above  all  else  the 
earnest  support  of  our  home  kitchens  and 
family  circles  If  It  Is  to  succeed. 

Americans  have  a  peculiar  obligation  and 
a  peculiar  privilege,  because  they  are  the 
world's  l)est-fed  and  most  forttinate  people. 
They  consume  dally  the  equivalent  of  some 
3.400  calories  of  food,  whereas  more  than  half 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  reduced  to  less 
than  1.500,  against  a  minimum  health  re- 
quirement of  2.000  calories.  In  large  parts 
of  Asia  the  destitution  Is  still  more  appalling. 
America  has  been  blest  with  bountiful  har- 
vests and  untouched  by  the  ravages  of  war. 
In  many  other  lands  crop  failures  have  been 
calamltoua.  and  years  of  mlllUry  destruction 
have  deepened  the  misery.  From  our  plenty 
we  can  spare  enough  to  do  our  full  part  In 


relieving  the  distress,  and  still,  be  well 
nourished. 

The  Emergency  Famine  Committee  Is  not 
a  substitute  for  government  measures  nor 
for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabil- 
itation Administration,  the  fundamental 
agency  through  which  all  oth  "-s  cooperate 
In  this  tremendous  task.  But  th  >  commit- 
tee has  a  special  function  and  a  special  value 
In  that  it  affords  the  rank  and  file  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  help,  each  in  his  own  way, 
solve  a  life-and-death  problem  for  millions 
of  human  beings.  Such  sacrifices  as  this 
may  call  for  will  be  richly  compensated  by 
the  assurance  that  we  have  done  something 
to  save  our  world  neighbors  and  their  chil- 
dren from  starvation. 

If  we  can  tide  them  over  the  next  4  or  6 
months  until  another  harvest  Is  reaped,  the 
grimmest  phase  of  the  emergency  will  be 
past.  The  least  we  can  do  in  good  lon- 
.'clence  is  to  waste  no  food,  to  accept  cheer- 
fully such  wholesome  tubsriiutes  as  may  be 
offered  for  the  customary  wheat  loaf,  and  to 
.<^hare  our  abundance  with  three  who  are 
starving. 


OPA  and  the  Dairymen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVi:S 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  live  in  one  of  the  finest  dairying  .'-ec- 
tions  in  the  United  States.     It  may  not 
be  the  largest,  but  it  is  one  of  the  nio.st 
typical  American  sections  of  any  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.    The  men  who 
have  built  up  this  splendid  dairy  indus- 
try   are    well-read,    highly    intelligent 
Americans,  who  have  always  met  their 
responsibilities  as  patriotic  Americans. 
These  men  realize  perhaps  as  well  as 
any   other    group,    which    has   suffered 
from  OPA  regulations,  that  unless  the 
strangle  hold  of  OPA  is  removed  so  that 
these  dairymen  can  get  feed  for  their 
livestock  they  will  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ne.ss  as  numerous  industries  are  being 
forced  out  day  by  day.    With  the  pres- 
ent program  of  attempting  to  feed  the 
world  with  those  foods  so  essential  to 
the  survival   of   those   in   the  famine- 
stricken  areas  of  the  world,  it  is  hard  to 
realize  what  type  of  bureaucratic  mind 
In.sists  on  destroying  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential food  industries  in  this  country. 
I  know  that  I  can  speak  only  as  a  M(  m- 
ber  of  the  minority  side  of  the  House. 
The  New  Deal   majority  in   control  of 
Congre.<:s  is  under  the  absolute  con-.rol 
of    the   bureaucratic    minds    downtown 
and  naturally,  when  the  final  test  cones, 
vote  in  favor  of  the  restrictions  and  join 
in  the  propaganda  of  the  OPA,  which 
falsely  claims  to  be  holding  tho  line.     The 
OPA  has  done  more  to  bring  about  in- 
flation in  this  country  than  any  other 
organization  or  element  connected  v  ith 
the  Government.     I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  as  an  American  citizen,  sworn 
to   preserve   and    defend    this    courtry 
against  its  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, I  would  deem  it  my  patriotic  duty 
to  vote  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  OPA 
and    let    the    economic    laws    operate. 
There  can  be  nothing  but  inflation  so 
long  as  there  are  regulations  that  pre- 
vent production.    Production  and  more 
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production  is  the  open  sesame  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  this  country. 

There  can  be  nothing  but  the  decline 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar, 
and  the  ever-increasing  cost  of  farm 
products  and  consumers'  goods,  under  the 
present  program  of  the  OPA. 

I  hope  that  an  indignant  and  aroused 
American  public  will  be  as  effective  in 
iheir  protests  against  the  OPA  as  the 
organized  propaganda,  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers'  money,  is  in  supporting  the 
OPA.  It  is  just  a  case  of  a  great  bu- 
reaucracy fighting  to  retain  its  jobs,  and 
through  propaganda  attempting  to  ac- 
quire a  vested  interest  in  the  political 
jobs  which  they  now  hold.  It  is  a  Frank- 
enstein which,  unless  destroyed,  root  and 
branch,  will  bring  the  American  people 
to  their  knees  and  they  will  find  that  not 
all  the  famine  and  starvation  is  to  be 
foimd  in  foreign  countries.  With  the 
removal  of  the  OPA  the  farmers  and  in- 
dustrialists and  all  producers  of  essen- 
tial goods  can  meet  the  humanitarian 
demands  without  paralyzing  and  pauper- 
izing the  United  State.^. 

Just  how  long  the  OPA.  with  its  great 
propaganda  machine,  financed  by  the 
taxpayers'  money,  can  maintain  itself  in 
power'  by  controlling  New  Deal  votes  Is 
one  of  the  vital  questions  that  now  con- 
fronts the  .sovereign  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  miLst  speak  out 
through  letters  and  telegrams  to  their 
Representatives  and  make  them  see  by 
means  of  concrete  examples  what  the 
OPA  is  doing  to  them.  The  false  propa- 
Randa  that  the  OPA  is  sending  out 
throu.gh  the  schools  and  through  various 
organizations  is  a  reflection  upon  the 
intelligence  of  the  housewives,  their 
children,  and  others  who  have  to  pay 
the  bills  for  the  things  that  the  house- 
hold needs  at  this  time. 

I  have  petitions  from  people  who  evi- 
dently are  the  victims  of  the  OPA  propa- 
ganda and  who  have  been  forced  into  a 
state  of  terror  by  such  propaganda,  but 
it  ought  to  be  apparent  to  any  person  who 
will  stop  and  think  for  1  minute;  that 
when  inflation  is  being  caused  by  OPA 
restrictions  that  prevent  the  production 
of  goods  and  also  by  an  oversupply  of 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  purchaser.^, 
then  the  inflation  of  prices  follows  as  a 
ton.scquence  of  such  regulations  as  surely 
as  day  follows  night.  I  would  be  less  than 
patriotic  were  I  to  not  be  strairhtforward 
in  opposing  this  organization — OPA. 
when  I  know  that  it  is  defrauding  and 
'wlndling  the  people  into  signing  peti- 
tions against  their  own  interests. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  am  In- 
serting some  of  the  propaganda  that  is 
going  out  by  the  OPA.  the  publication 
and  dissemination  of  which  is  cciting  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  with  noth- 
ing but  disastrous  results  to  the  house- 
wives and  others  who  are  l)eing  deceived 
by  this  dishonest  statement  as  to  the 
way  of  preventing  inflation. 

The  New  Deal  Congress,  as  a  majority, 
cculd  easily  step  this  imposition  on  the 
p -ople  and  bring  prices  down  and  the 
piychasing  power  of  money  up. 

I  am  also,  under  uiianimous  consent, 
inserting  certain  letters  received  from 
my  district,  the  names  of  the  firms  being 
omitted  because  under  tt^e  totalitarian 
tyrannical  set-up  they  would  be  imme- 


diately the  victims  of  severe  punishment 
by  the  OPA  and  other  Government  agen- 
cies for  daring  to  question  the  sanctity  of 
the  OPA. 

OPA  Ceiling  Prices  for  Meat — Use  Them  To 
Smash  the  Black  Market 

Black  marketeer!  Who.  me?  Yes,  you. 
Mrs.  Consumer,  are  a  black  marketeer  if  you 
( 1 )  pay  more  for  meat  than  the  prices  on 
this  ILst,  (2)  accept  rationed  meat  without 
proper  points. 

Remember — It  takes  two  to  make  a  black 
market.  Most  merchants  want  to  play  fair. 
If  you  put  pressure  on  yours  to  furnish 
scarce  meats  at  an  over-celling  price,  you 
are  the  real  black  marketeer,  not  your  mer- 
chant. He  cannot  sell  at  over -celling  prices 
without  your  cooperation  and  approval. 

What  can  you  do?  (1)  Use  this  list.  Check 
meat  prices  every  time  you  shop  (2)  If  you 
are  overcharged,  notify  your  Price  Control 
Board  Immediately.  If  you  wish,  your  name 
will  not  be  used  in  Investigation.  (3)  Never 
buy  rationed  meat  without  giving  up  the 
proper  number  of  ration  points. 

Why  shouldn't  the  Government  do  the 
whole  job?  The  OPA  Is  taking  care  of  major 
enforcement  cases,  but  the  OPA  staff  is  too 
small  to  do  the  whole  job  alone.  American 
hou-sewlves  working  with  their  Price  Control 
Boards  and  honest  retailers  must  take  a  big 
share  of  the  responsibility.  Rationing  and 
price  control  are  democratic  programs,  de- 
signed to  protect  the  people  and  are  ad- 
ministered and  enforced  largely  by  the  people 
working  as  volunteers  on  the  boards. 

How  to  report  an  overcharge  to  the  Price 
Control  Board.  FUid  the  address  or  telephone 
number  of  your  Price  Control  Board  in  your 
telephone  book  under  the  heading  "U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment." Just  tell  the  price  clerk  exactly 
what  you  bought,  when,  and  where. 

These  prices  are  the  highest  prices  that 
can  be  charged  for  meat  in  any  store  any- 
where in  this  area.  (For  prices  of  kosher  cuts 
see  list  posted  in  your  "Kosher"  store  or 
obtain  special  kosher  list  from  your  local 
OPA  Price  Control  Board. 

If  any  changes  occur,  you  can  get  full  in- 
formation on  them  by  calling  your  local  OPA 
Price  Control  Board. 

Price  control  Is  your  job.  Check  your  own 
prices — enlist  as  a  volunteer  to  work  on  your 
Price  Control  Board. 

Group.i  1  and  2,  retail  ceiling  prices — fresh, 
cured,  frozen — all  prices  cents  per  pound — 
effective  Dec.  1,  1945,  zone  S  north 


Groups  1  and  2,  retail  ceiling  prices — Con. 
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Round  steak,  cutlet 
Sirloin  steak  or  choj 
Roosts: 

Rump  and  sirloin: 
Boneless 

s. .- 

ps 

32 

27 

M 

Bone  in 

36 
47 

Lep.  whole,  nimp  off.  shank 

ornunphalf. 

Loin 

24 
30 

Rib  

41 
31 
49 

3U 

27 
20 
82 

19 
24 

32 

Blade  f»r  arm 

Round 

Shoulder: 

Bone  in.  square  out 

,  Boneless,  s<<uare  cut 

I>e?  or  round,  lioneless 

Sirloin  strip,  boneless 

Regular  rib  roll,  bonelea 
Shoulder  clod,  bonple.<vs 
Veal  roll,  boned,  roiled, 
tie^l  

i 

HI 

and 

3f 

Stews  and  other  cuts: 

Breast,  Ikmip  in ,  .. 

22 
31 

21 

29 
82 

20 

26 
32 

18 
28 

n 

Neck,  bone  in 

Shank.  tMjne  In,  hind  and 

fore 

Breast,  boneless 

Wr-l-     t...,...I.  .. 

Sh-  ■                         i-at.  bot.e- 

1. 
Fla:li  meat 

15 
20 

Ground  veal  and  palties 

Neck  booes - 

32 

- 

33 
H 

• 

Grades 

Lamb  and  mutton 

I.Amb 

Mutt4m 

AA 

63 

43 

43 

SO 

A 

B 

C 

8 

M 

R 

£u*ks  and  ctaops: 

Lota 

«0 
47 

41 

41 
47 

54 
44 

38 

37 
44 

48 
40 

35 
33 

m 

34 
23 

20 

24 

:3 

33 

20 

18 
23 

19 

Rib 

Jjtf  or  nkU<in 

Shoulder,  blade  or 
arm 

15 

RoAsts: 

Ler,    whole,   half, 

or  Portent. 

Sirloin  roast,  bone 

in 

Bib._ 

20 

17 
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I  itnb  ar.d  miUtoo 


Bm  its— CoDtinoed 
i'>k(>.    rattle,    tri- 
anslt: 

Bone  in    

Rcinrless 

''  .  k    i>r    shoul 
.     .  N>ne  in: 

.-■iuare  cut 

Tnfjs  cut 

,(>iri 

Inmb 


■  tev 


:.e<k: 


Ir  ■>• 


Pr 
< 

II 

Ii<-H( 

Kit 
I, .if 

Livrl 
I 
1 

.1'... 
8»ti|t.Tcnls: 

>k      

■ir'  -    .    -      -'.  — 
ir-i  tinilrr  lioi. 
urs  li  to  l2or 
airs  over  12  oi. 


Tsui 


Or 


I. 


ahcii 
duwti 
re; 
•oor 

M 
Ye; 
This 

\V 
agai 

D( 
t 
prices 


m  d 


crop  le 


tJlCT 


Job  <  f 
f  erej  it 
ceilifigs 
per 
cut 
the 
high  f 
ir 

Price 

H 
a  vo 
Bci 

T 
Infla 
abou: 
eyw 
d«ng^ 
of 
(3) 


ir  1 


pel 
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GnMlrs 


Lamb 


Mutton 


AA 


II 


29 


A     B     C 


ibaod 


44 

3> 

37 

37 

:<u 

.H) 

2» 

K> 

eo 

54 

22 

21 

19 

34 

34 

34 

M     R 


10 


n 

16 


15 
12 
» 


20 
8 


VASnCTT    MXAIS 


Ibcc.  I  Veal. Lamb'  ^^'<  Pork 


IKirk; 

ys 

urtt,  raw  ...... 

■  ■  .1.... 


ruler  •■>«  lb  . 
Ih.  an<l  up. 


Tonjiu's 

rr-:) 

'l!.,l      .... 
JP)lil'd 


Ir. 


.-m. 


17 
22 
31 


33 


43 
23 


16 
21 

3.H 
41 
Si 


33 
22 
30 

a 
t» 

KO 
h» 
76 
M 


32 

:'5 
44 


32 


30 


33 
33 


27 


22 
22 

17 


27 


33 
17 

22 
16 
W 
Zl 


27 

2H 
3H 


I5T- 


rer  ,''<t.  not  more  than  7';  Ih. 

nofr    INFLATION    WITH    THIS    OPA    MEAT    PUCS 

PROTECT    TOUR    DOIX.^^.S PAT    NO    MO.IZ 

.AN   CXILING    PRICES 

Dinger  ahead.    Yes.  there  Is  serious  danger 

d  if  we  don't  succeed  In  holding  prices 

Inflation  is  still  lurking  at  every  turn. 

to  pep  cut  if  we  relax  cur  efforts  too 


at  and  most  other  goods  are  still  scarce, 

jemand  is  heavy  and  money  Is  pleniifuJ. 

is  potential  dynamite. 

thout    price   control    people   would    bid 

1st  each  other  fcr  scarce  gcods.     Prices 

skyrocket.    And  that  means  Inflation. 

your  part  to  help  prevent  such  a  catas- 

Relu?e    to   pay   more   than    ceiling 


Pr  ce 


control  is  your  business.     Do  a  gcod 

it.    Lsarn  tO  buy  meat  correctly.     Dif- 

cuts   and  grades   h.ive  different   price 

Your  butcher  should  have  the  price 

I  (ound  posted  to  show  the  price  for  each 

nd  grade  cf  meat.    These  prices  may  be 

fflcuU  ceilings,  or  lower,  but  in  no  event 

r.     Check  these  prices  before  ycu  buy. 

are  too  high,  report   them  to  your 

Contrcl  Board. 

.  p  OPA  help  your  community.    Enlist  as 

unteer  to  work  on  your  Price  Control 


fighting  Is  over,  but  the  fight  against 
ion    must    go    on.      Don't    get    careless 

the  prices  you  pay.     Don't  close  your 

to  black-market  practices.     They  are  a 

rous  threat  to:    (1)    A  rapid  expansion 

cetime  production.  (2»  Jobs  fcr  all.  and 

table  markets  for  business  and  farms. 


Use  this  price  list  every  time  you  buy 
meat— report  overcharges  to  your  Price  Con- 
trol Board. 

Groups  1  and  2.  retail  ceiling  prices — Effective 
Dec.  1.  1945.  tone  7 

l-VU  j>rici-s  in  nnt<  (ht  (xjund] 

PORK   LOINS 


Pork  loiD.1— Roast  or 
cbo{w: 

Kn^h  or  froxen 

("ure«l   

Smoked 


»s 

Wholo 

5-r 

33 

31 

34 

31 

SB 

35 

e 


?=.  i-?£. 


33 
34 
38 


37 

3H 
43 


BACON 


Bacon,  stkvd  (rind  off) 

Smoketl 

-    I 

■  A 

41 

B 

S7 

,  (' 

36 

.    ..1    »:..tt.. 

■•% ... . 

36 
36 
33 

Bellies  ur  slab  boron 

Whole 
or  piece 

32 
36 

Sllltd 

Frrs'    '           i>r  cured: 

29 

[■••nii'i     

33 

SmoktMl: 

With  rind 

36 

Dcrind 

40 

Canadian  bacon 

Smoked 

Rearlv-to- 

£ut 

Slire<l  |>ncka{;fd.  .  . 

.1 1"IIII"I! 

^                I'ifcc 

67 
64 

57 

72 

SAUSACS 


^ 

t     " 

M 

r4 

i     £    £ 

« 

S       >k  1    >> 

>b 

<        C" 

r* 

In  theep  f.»>;(u' 
l!<'ir  i.r  ;ii 


rRANKri  tTERS 

n^  or  skia- 


ROLOGN.i 


In  Dutural  cvinff 
In  artificial  Cvisine. 


42     4i 

38  :  38 


PORK   OR   BRi.lKr.lST  ^.«t<IAGI 


l; 


iB..*.- 


'-•   or    sraltxl 
M'd  cu{i,  not 


ions  or 
;urp-re- 

OMT    1 


Bulk  

Smokoil  sausacr; 

Hot;,  artificial  casinc  or  skin- 


IU-*l  rounds,  beef  casing. 


4»     41 
44     3ti 


42 


34 


40     32 
39     31 


49 


33 
29 


27 


33 

29 


2H 
25 


OTUXK  SAisAci  mita 

Berliner: 

.\atiiral  cssiiif: y, 

.\rtificial  lasine 1.1^11" a 

PrauiUNWciger:                                   *  ' 

."■'cwi .!  hoc  ca.«ing ..      .  41 

.\               i.-iin(f... . 3« 

Knackwurst.  ail  beef:   

Natural  castnir ^ 

Artificial  casing..... ..".... 39 


Groups  I  and  2.  retail  ceiling  prices — EJective 
Dec.  1. 1945.  zone  7 — Continued 


I,. 


Li- 

L; 

L, 


-■'■•i 47 

'  ciksiin 46 

, 43 

34 

np: 

-•     38 

!  h.  •.•  I -rsinf 40 

Fr.  "...11 IIIIIIII"""!!!  3S 

'•«»in« "r""I"."".\  "  a 

Lo.^. 

lype  1— All  pork 63 

2-4JO;i,  pork ;  48 

S - 34 

* 3B 

_  38 

57 

S FT 

Po:.      .._ 

iype»->  >(K1  t)ork •,^ 

r'  " ^ 

Salami,  nil  beei'  

r'« 66 

I'  I'.'dpork— 

^'•■■»-    45 

(  A.N.NBD  lfIAT!t— 9TORI  8LKID 


>ptce<l  taadiMa  Mat— All  pork «; 

Spiced  ham '_  ^ 

Prrsaed  ham— Oonrk'ss,  chopped,  ull  sites        "     *  6U 

PresMd  pork-Boneksa,  chopped,  all  sites ."."."!  [',  56 


HAMS.   PICNICS.  SHOITLOEBS.   nC. 


«    .S 


c  :;-•    — 


e 


,5     1 


l...iM  ..  ->  .,nd  fatted 

Skinncii: 

Borp  in 


Re 


«k!- 


md  (atied. 
or  cuukcd  ham.<: 


!■    :.!■  in 

H..n.itv,  ""' 

lioiii  ,  ~-  ,»ii<i  iaiu><J,  ready- 

'—  ii  "nly 

6kinni-<l 

Bone  in    

Boll.'.v- 

J'kir  and   httedV 

^  t*  t  resii.  (rutru  or  cured: 


I 


31     n 

37  I  37 
44  ,  44 


Skir 


'  'itu-d. 


I 


Skill  1      •  less  and  Tatted! 

FmokfHl  pii-nica; 

B'>nr  In . 


T 


I  nd  fatted 

Reu  :  ■       •  .'  picnics: 

11.!..    :; 

H  ■  .  :.  ~.  

'*■■■■'  ■•  "    '■'  !  ■:'•     i."""""]'. 

Frr,-h  i';oi:rs- irtiU,  ij-oten,  cured: 

gone  in .„ 

Boneless 34 

Boneless  and  fatted.!!!"!! 40 


47 

39 
i  44 

51 


.12 
36 
42 

.15 
39 

45 

31 

35 
42 


!  34  I  3.'i 
I  40  ,  «) 

■  47     47 


34  !  36 
40  j  40 

47  j  47 

37  i  39 
44 


51 


32    m 


35 

.•i7 

41 

43 

34 

M 

39 

4(» 

44 

46 

29 

31 

33 

34 

39 

*' 

32 

M 

36 

38 

43 

45 

29 

31 

33 

35 

39 

41 

47 
49 

58 

51 
53 
63 


53 
54 

«3 

M 

38 

09 


36 
40 
47 

39 
44 

51 

44 

4« 
Slit 

49 
.M 
65 

34 

45 


Whole     5Store 
or  piece    sliced 


Baked  and  barbecued— Boneless  and 
fBttr<l: 
Bani: 

"-'»•• 

^s  .  ........ ... 

1  -kinless !!!!!!! 

"^  Skinned !!!!!! 


56 

7S 

60 

M 

51 

73 

51 

72 
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Croups  1  and  2.  retail  ceiling  prices — Effective 
Dec.  1,  1945.  zone  7 — Continued 


Whole  I 
or  piece' 


Store 
(Heed 


Grovps  1  and  2.  retail  ceiling  prices — Effective 
Dtc.  1. 1945,  zone  7 — Continued 

Pork  shoulder — Cooked: 
t'kinoed 


Cooked  or  boiled— Booelew  and  latted: 
Uam 

Rrmilar. 


.-d.- , 

smoked— Boneiew  and  fatted: 
Uam 

Kefular 

s^kinless 

pKnics— Sktnlesa. 

Drii<rl  sfwcialties 

.\gi><l.  dry -cured  item;: 

Kacoa 

Bacon  «t<1p<: 


I 


Hsm 

lowlf 

>li»ul<lm 

-Hit's: 

l*aekfr  etired... 

I'ounlT)  cured. 

Capi""'  'li  f  iit!« 

u*lf 

tasinx 


SI 
M 

47 
47 


.12 
•A 
47 


39 

35 

33 

53 
25 

*J 

35 

34 

I 

S9 

is 


72 

4  < 

66 


74 
67 


44 

39 
38 
(SO 
»■ 
46 

40 

3» 

67 
l>5 


Bone  fn 

37 

Bi>nel<-ss...... 

41 

Fresh, 

or 
cured 

33 
36 
41 
30 

29 
30 

16 
18 
16 
18 

Smoked 

Pork  shoulders— WboJe  only: 
^kmned: 

Bone  in 

31 

Bontless     .           

37 

Boneless  and  fatted 

43 

Rritular 

31 

Kouch: 

.\«ck,  bone  in. „ 

30 

Neck,  tone  out 

31 

Plates  and  jowls 

Ck-ar  plates.. 

» 

ki^ih^  plain's 

21 

Jowl  butts 

2U 

Square 'Owl  butts 

24 

Pr  Ti<- 

r  half 

I  ii;:»r  .-li"  -   B.'t .  in 

Mh^^     i*<  "    ,:id  titled. 


:.i 
99 


I.on«r 
cut 
frotit 

Hind  and 

shortcut 

front 

Pip's  feet : 

Fmsh  or /ro»n 

Vinefnr  pickled  and  cuoked 

12 

19 

S 
15 

MbCLLLANEOVS  rTXMS 

Fresb  or  froien 

CuTt-d 

Smoked           Ready-to-eat 

Whole 
or  piece 

■ 

Store 
sliced 

40 

46 

Mbole     Store 
or  piece,  sliced 

Whole  1   Store 
or  pietf|  slKvd 

Whole  ]   Store 
or  piece  i  sliced 

Borton  btitts  

Boneless  boUa. 

Bn.skeu 

Blade  lutts 

.-kin.'i 

41 

\u 

27 
8 

22 
18 
21 
17 
25 
t 
24 
29 
12 
15 
SO 
47 

35 
41 
21 
27 
8 

7 

22 
U 
32 

18 
38 
9 
36 
30 
12 
M 
SB 
47 

40 

37 
47 

26 
31 
10 

42 



40 
51 

45 
57 

.'Backbones     

Dryialt  bellJes 

Fat  beck 

Hock  ! 

Knuckles 

Ixtorihc 

Neck  tones : 

Sjiarerib* 

' '" 





X 
21 
26 
21 
32 
13 
33 
37 
17 
20 

1 

1 

i 

!!!!-!!:l:!!!!:!! 

t 

i 

Sparerihp— Barheeue.  brisket  removed 

t^parerib  trLsket  hoz>es 



.... 

43 

Tails  

1 

TMMlcrlnins 

Teadeffk>in  tips 



........ 

1 

Anti-Inplahon  Shopping  List 

As  a  smart  woman  and  a  good  citizen,  use 
this  folder  to  help  protect  your  bank  ac- 
count, yoiu  home,  your  friends  and  relatives' 
Jobs,  and  your  community's  biisuiess  people 
from  the  devastating  effects  of  run-away 
prices — and  the  depression  which  would  fol- 
low Inflation. 

Price  control  is  for  the  people  and  by  the 
people.  Read  this  folder,  fill  out  and  send 
In  the  shopping  list,  and  help  yourself  and 
the  Nation,  toward  security. 

■ESPONSIBILrnES    AND    RtGrTTS    OF    AN    AMEMCAN 

citizen 

1.  Pay  no  more  than  legal  celling  prices. 

2.  Report  every  overcharge  to  your  local 
war  price  and  rationing  boanl.  (See  phone 
book  for  address  under  heading  "U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment.") 

3.  Remember  price  control  covers  nearly 
eTcrythirg  you  pay  for.  including  food,  cloth- 
ing, hardware,  furniture,  medicines,  tobactx), 
used  cars.  etc. 

4.  Ask  your  local  board  to  help  you  recover 
overcharges. 

6.  Rented  homes  In  rent-controlled  areas 
must  be  registered  with  OPA  If  you  have 
been  overcharged,  seek  the  help  of  the  OPA 
area  rent  office.  If  asked  to  move,  ask  the 
area  rent  olBce  if  you  must  move. 


HOW     TO     USX     THIS     SHOPPING     LIST 

Groceries 


Item 

Brand 

I 
Site  or  i.  _.« 
weiKht  1'  P^ 

CeiUnx 

price 

Tomato  soap '  .Singlow 

Canni-d  icilk Suregnod 

Toffee '  Brandname 

Paneakr flour....!  So'nso 

Baked  beans j  <>in|:io»- 

|rira/« 

No.  1..  ao; 

SmaU.!    .05 
llb...i    .36 
30ot..      .18 
18  ot..      .10 

• 

Ctmti 
a  07 
.05 
.M 
.18 
.10 

1.  Fill  in  the  shopping  lists  below  with 
Items  you  purchase  this  week. 

2.  It  is  lm]x>itaut  to  list  brands  and  weight 
or  size,  because  prices  are  fixed  on  these 
points. 

3.  Fill  in  the  "ceiling  price"  if  you  can.  If 
not,  send  in  your  list  without  it. 

4.  All    grocery   stores    are    in    either   OPA'^ 
Group  1.  2.  3.  or  4,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  business  and  the  amount  of  trade. 

6.  Tear  off  the  right  one-half  of  this  sheet 
and  mail  or  take  it  to  your  local  war  price 
and  rationing  board.  You  will  find  the  ad- 
dress in  the  phone  book  under  "U.  8.  Gov- 
ernment." If  you  mail,  a  3-cent  stamp  is 
necessary,  and  a  gumnxed  flap  should  be  used 
to  seal  the  folder. 


6.  Your  local  board  will  Investigate  the 
overcharges  you   report. 

7.  Your  name  will  not  be  used,  if  you  so 
reoucst. 

8.  Local  board  members  are  ycur  patriotic 
neighbors  who  work  without  pay.  They  are 
at  the  service  of  both  the  merchant  and  the 
consumer  to  help  them  with  tlieir  price 
problems. 

9.  Keep  on  checking  prices.  You  can  ask 
at  your  local  board  for  more  copies  of  these 
lists. 

Groceries  ** 


Item 

Brand 

Site  or 

neivht 

I  paid 

Ceilinc 
jirice 





!!!!!!!!!! 



ireatx 

' 

type 

Cut  and 
craile 

Weight 

Ipaid 

Ceiling 
price 

1 

< 

1 

(Name  of  store) 

(Address  of  store) 

O P. \  store  group  No 

I>ate  of  purchase 

1  have  made  this  liat  of  my  freeery  and  nteat  parr4ia«>« 
as  part  of  my  reapouibility  as  a  citiaen  to  prevent 
inflation. 


(Name  and  a<1drtss> 
(Your  namo  will  be  kept  cuufidt-ntial.  if  you  su  request) 

TOUB  WAR  PRICE  ANU  RATIONING  BOARD  WILL  ACT 
ON    PRICE   VIOL,ATIONS 

The  price  panel  of  your  local  war  price 
and  rationing  board  is  made  up  cf  your 
patriotic  friends  and  neighbors  who  serve 
without  pay. 

What  does  it  do?  It  helps  merchants  with 
their  pricing  problems.  It  keeps  merchants 
up  to  date  on  changes  in  reg:ulations.  It 
discusses  any  reported  overcharges  with 
them.  In  case  of  an  overcharge  it  calls  the 
seller  in  for  a  conference  and  takes  appro- 
priate action  to  prevent  further  violations. 

The  local  board  may  require  the  seller  to 
refund  an  overcharge  or  pay  a  larger  settle- 
ment. It  may  also  refer  the  case  to  the  OPA 
district  office  for  enforcement  action. 

The  local  board  aids  the  buyer  by  standing 
ready  to  Investigate  overcharges  and  on  the 
basis  of  these  reports  take  the  necessary 
action  to  prevent  further  overcharges.  Over- 
charges penalize  the  consumer's  pocketbook 
and  contribute  to  inflation. 


Gkntlemem:  We  note  from  yours  of  the 
26th  ultimo  that  you  would  liSie  vis  to  ship 
you  some  more  of  the  Wood's  trey  sponge 
cloth. 

We  will  try  to  give  you  two  bales  next  week, 
but  we  are  very  short  of  this  material  and 
have  very  little  coming  from  the  mill,  as 
our  mill  has  withdrawn  their  goocis  from  sale 
awaiting  Issuance  of  new  gray  goods  celluxg 
prices  by  the  OPA. 

Before  shipping  you  any  at  the  advanced 
price   we  will  write  for  your  conflrmation. 

We  assiire  you  we  will  do  what  we  can  to 
keep  you  supplied,  but  this  OPA  has  cer- 
tainly gummed  up  the  works. 


Gxim.XMEN:  As  advised  recently  we  were 
forttinate  in  obtaining  a  small  quantity  of 
raw  material  out  of  which  to  make  -^y." 
No.  23  glazed  cambric. 

Attached  you  will  find  bill  of  lading  show- 
ing shipment  on  February  28,  1946,  of  carton 
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which  contains  13  pieces,  1.252  yards  of 

I  black  No.  23  cambric. 

Qecaixse  of  the  confused  state  of  OPA  cell- 

regulaticns,  at  this  time  we  are  unable 

Bffure  a  selling  price  for  this  Item.     It 

take  2  or  3  weeks  for  the  situation  to 

clarified.     We  know  how  desperate  your 

Is  for  cambric  and  decided  to  ship  now 

ler  than  hold  the  goods  until  such  time 

the    present     regulations    are    clarified. 

Th4refore.  we  will  have  to  withhold  involc- 

for  2  or  3  weeks  but  In  the  meantime 

goods  are  on   the  way   to  you  and  we 

sure  they  will  be  more  than  welcome. 
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American  Troops  in  China 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1946 


JUDD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 

portions  of  a  letter  to  his  father 

a  young  American  medical  officer 

ing  with  our  armed  forces  in  North 

His  description  of  the  people  of 

and  th(  ir  needs  i.s  graphic,  but  in 

latter  half  of  his  letter  he  discusses 

tragic  results  to  our  Nation  of  the 

.  by  and  large,  of  our  leaders  to 

clear  to  our  men  in  the  services 

what  this  war  was  about.     It  will 

clear  heads  and  strong  wills  to  pre- 

our  losing  the  victory  after  they 

it  for  us  at  such  great  cost: 

Peiping.  China.  January  13.  1946. 
Pulping  is  really  a  city  I  wish  you  could 
the  squalor,  filth,  and  yet  the  grandeur 
great  buildings  and  walls  of  the  past 
es  Is  all  there.     It's  Asia  itself.     And 
i — always  more  people, 
something  you  can  never  forget— the 
ending  masses.     The  amount  of  human 
;y  put  out  Is  tremendous  and  something 
dreamed  of  in  America — the  pure  brute 
Everything  is  done  by  hand — trans- 
ion   is  all    by   hand — produce,  etc  .   is 
or  hauled  by  people  struggling  Just 
animals  and  harnessed  to  carts  like  them. 
le    travel    by    other    people    carrying 
or  pulling  them  in  rickshaws.     Rail- 
are  so  few  you  speak  of  them  as  "the 
Shoes,  furniture,  clothes,  etc..  are 
all  hand  made,  and  much  of  It 
skillfully,  too.     •     •     • 

Is  cheap  and  life  is  cheap — pathetl- 

so.     In     a    way    it    simplifies    things 

A  Chinese  soldier  was  hit  by  a  truck 

killed  the  other  day.     His  buddies  came 

dug  a  shallow  hole  near  where  he  was 

rolled   him  in  and   buried   him — Just 

that.     No    paper    work,     no    nuthln'! 

its  so  pathetic,  though.     An  old 

working   here   was   hit   In    the    arm    a 

B  of  weeks  ago  by  a  car.     He  went  home 

ivldently  called  in  a  Chinese  doctor  who 

ed   him   by  putting  something  on    his 

that  burned  it  terribly.     He  came  to  us 

's  later  with   his   whole   arm   infected. 

and  stinking — Just  dripping  pus. 

lad   to  cut    oft  great  gobs  of  skin   and 

'e  to  try  to  save  the  arm  at  all.  and  we 

able  to  turn  him  In  here,  and  of  course 

Is  no  one  in  the  city  that  knows  how 

th  what  proper  medicines  to  treat    lim. 

can  do  Is  to  have  him  come  back  every 

of  days.     Even  If  there  were  compe- 

doctors  in  town  he  wouldn't  be  able  to 

treatment      These  are  the  cases  that 

50  on  and  die  if  unaided— and  it  could 
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be  so  unnecessary.  We  Just  don't  realize  at 
home  how  much  more  we  have  than  any 
other  country  In  the  world  has  to  oiler. 

Which  brings  me  to  these  "T  wanna  go 
home"  demonstrations.  Its  absolutely  nau- 
seating. Why  It's  even  allowed  Is  beyond 
me.  It's  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen 
to  us.  Thank  God  my  family  Isn't  clamor- 
ing for  my  return.  Of  course  I  want  to  get 
home — probably  as  muoh  as  anyone.  I  am 
a  reserve  and  I  have  been  deprived  of  4  years 
that  I  could  have  spent  getting  my  specialty 
training,  but  I  certainly  don't  want  It  badly 
enough  to  throw  everything  we  fought  for 
right  Into  the  wastebasket — and  that  Is 
where  It's  going. 

The  prestige  we  have  lost  In  the  eyes  of 
other  countries  Is  incalculable.  Who  can 
blame  our  potential  future  rivals  and  oppo- 
nents for  thinking  us  soft  and  demoralized? 
It's  direct  betrayal  of  those  who  gave  their 
lives  In  this  war  now  to  turn  our  backs  on 
what  they  gained  and  say.  "To  hell  with  it— 
I  want  to  go  home  " 

I'm  so  thoroughly  disgusted,  ashamed, 
and  disillusioned  I  don't  know  what  to  do — 
except  to  show  people  that  there  are  some 
who  don't  condone  such  stupidity. 

Much  of  this  I  trace  back  to  the  trend 
since  1932  of  "Glmmie.  gimmle;  I've  got  It 
coming  to  me."  It's  been  more  evident  as 
a  national  trend  every  day  •  •  •.  Now 
it's  cropping  out  In  the  armed  forces.  Those 
who  decried  strikers  back  home  as  sabotag- 
ing the  war  effort  are  now  Just  as  busily, 
and  even  more  efficiently.  In  my  opinion, 
sabotaging  the  peace  effort,  both  Immediate 
and  in  the  long-range  perspective. 

Congress  is  up  to  Its  very  armpits  In  guilt, 
too.  They  were  unanimous  during  the  war 
in  vowing  internationalism  and  asserting 
that  they  had  learned  their  lesson  the  hard 
way  once,  and  that  this  time  It  would  be 
different;  that  the  winning  of  a  battle  could 
no  longer  be  considered  the  winning  of  a 
war;  that  effort,  the  greatest  effort,  had  still 
to  be  made  after  the  fighting  had  stopped. 

But  who  is  putting  forth  any  effort  now 
except  to  go  home? 

What  the  Nation  needs  Is  to  be  taken  out 
In  the  woodshed  for  a  real  old-fashioned 
paddling  and  some  tough,  realistic,  stralght- 
from-the-shoulder  talk  from  the  top  down. 
Would  to  God  Willkie  were  here  now.  I  am 
certain  he  would  speak  out  from  his  heart 
to  the  people  now.  chiding  them  for  their 
childishness  and  guiding  them  back  Into 
the  paths   of  International  thinking. 

We  are  not  playing  for  peanuts,  or  if  we  are, 
there  are  other  countries  that  I  can  assure 
you  are  not.  Our  Interest  in  China  Is  vital. 
Why  not  out  with  it  that  It  Is  to  our  Interest 
to  have  a  strong,  centralized  China?  The 
menace  to  the  north  Is  a  gathering  storm 
cloud  that  it  Is  folly  to  Ignore.  Already  they 
have  stripped  most  of  Manchuria  of  most  of 
its  factories  and  machinery  that  China  needs 
so  pitifully.  Russia  knows  that  with  China's 
internal  dissension,  its  extreme  poverty  and 
poor  transportation,  at  best  it  will  be  years 
before  she  can  get  back  on  her  feet.  And  now 
stripping  her  of  what  It  took  others  (and  the 
Chinese  too)  years  to  build  up  In  Manchuria, 
she  Is  striking  a  vital  blow  at  the  roots  of  her 
recovery.  Why  can't  people  see  this?  Why 
con't  the  papers  at  home  play  this  up? 

Look  at  who's  supporting  this  sort  of  thing. 
Harry  Bridges,  the  Communist  from  way  back, 
cables  the  demonstrators  ever  here  "Keep 
pitching  your  end  and  well  keep  slugging 
here."  Why  don't  the  papers  play  that  up? 
Why  do  they  suppose  Bridges  wants  the  boys 
home?  Why  do  they  suppose  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Russians  want  us  out 
of  here?    How  can  we  be  so  blind? 

I'm  sorry,  but  I  Just  had  to  blow  off  steam 
to  somebody,  and  I've  still  got  plenty  left. 
I  guess  I've  at  least  let  off  the  safety  valve. 
Thank  God.  too.  that  there  has  been  no 
demonstration  amongst  the  marines  here  in 
north  China.    I  think  there  is  some  bewilder- 
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ment  as  to  why  we  are  here  (although  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Japanese  siUl  here 
I  don't  see  why  there  should  he)  but  at  least 
there  have  been  no  signs  of  demoralization  to 
the  point  of  demonstrations. 


Comparative  Per  Capita  Debt  of  Britain 
■  and  United  States 


REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROLU  C.  McMILLEN 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  McMILLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  have  been  so  many  inac- 
curate -Statements  in  discussing  the  pro- 
posed British  loan  in  regard  to  the  com- 
parative present  indebtedness  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  value  to  imert  in 
the  Record  the  facts. 

I  find  from  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
from  the  Treasury  Department  that  the 
total  local  and  national  per  capiia  in- 
debtedness of  England  and  Wales  is 
$2,037.50;  and  the  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral per  capita  indebtedness  o'  the 
United  States  is  $2,109,  allowing  some 
variation  for  dates  of  computation,  mak- 
ing the  United  States  per  capita  indebt- 
edness approximately  $75  more  than  that 
of  England  and  Wales  combined.  The 
value  of  the  Briti.sh  pound  is  taken  as  of 
this  date  at  $4.0358. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Teeasurt  Department. 

Fiscal  Service. 
Washington.  February  11,  1946. 
Hon   RoLLA  C.  McMuxEN. 
House  Office  Building. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dx.\R  Mr.  McMillen;  Receipt  Is  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  February  5.  194«1.  ad- 
dressed to  Secretary  Vinson.  In  which  ycu  ask 
for  the  per  capita  governmental  Indebted- 
ness—Federal and  local — of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  States. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtain  ill  of 
these  data  for  the  same  date,  and  In  the  case 
of  Great  Britain  the  local  indebtedness  and 
national  debt  figures  are  for  different  politi- 
cal entitles.  The  British  figures  and  the 
figure  for  State  and  local  Indebtedness  in  the 
United  States  are  the  latest  official  figures  In 
each  case:  the  Federal  Government  debt  fig- 
ure for  the  United  States  has  been  shown  as 
of  June  30.  1945.  so  that  it  would  l>e  com- 
parable to  the  State  and  local  figure. 

1.  (a)  Net  outstanding  local  Indebtedness 
(after  deducting  sinking-fund  crediu )  of 
England  and  Wales.  March  31.  1942— £1.531. - 
000.000.  (The  British  Information  Service  in- 
forms us  that  this  Is  the  latest  official  llgure 
of  local  Indebtedness.  It  appears  In  Local 
Government  Financial  Statistics.  England 
and  Wales.  1941^  Summary.  It  is  not  di- 
rectly comparable  to  the  national  debt  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shown  below,  of  course, 
since  the  latter  includes  England.  Wales! 
Scotland.  Northern  Ireland,  and  the  Channel 
Islands.) 

(b)  Population  of  England  and  Wales  (as 
given  in  Whltaker's  Almanac,  1945)  for 
1941—41.500.000. 

(c)  Per  capita  local  indebtedness  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales— £37. 

2.  (a)  National  debt  of  the  United  King- 
dom, March  31.  1945— £22,398,000.000.     (This 


figure  is  taken  from  the  official  British  finan- 
cial statement.  194&-46.) 

(b)  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
(as  given  In  Whltaker's  Almanac,  1945)  for 
1941.  47.900.000. 

(c)  Per  capita  debt.  £468. 

3.  (a)  State  and  local  Indebtedness  in  the 
United  States.  June  30.  1945.  $16,293,000,000. 

(b)  Population,  June  30.  1945.  139,600.000. 

(c)  Per  capita  State  and  local  Indebtedness, 
$117. 

4.  (a)  Gross  public  debt,  including  guaran- 
teed obligations,  of  the  United  States,  June 
30.  1945,  $259,115,000,000. 

(b)    Population.  June  30.  1945.  139.600,000. 
(c»    Per  capita  Federal  Government  debt, 
$1,8^6. 

(The  gross  public  debt  of  the  United  States 
amounted  to  $279,445,000,000  on  January  31, 
1943:  the  per  capita  debt  on  that  date  was 
$1,992.) 

I  am  glad  to  have  had  this  opportunity  to 
be  of  service  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  F.  Bartelt. 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary. 


Special  Emergency  Conference  of  Ameri- 
can League  for  Free  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  therein  a  radio  forum 
participated  in  by  Congressman  Augus- 
tus W.  Bennet.  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Fowler  Harper,  former  Solicitor  of  the 
Interior,  which  summarized  the  findings 
and  conclusions  of  the  special  emer- 
gency .conference  on  Palestine  convoked 
by  the  American  Leacue  for  a  Free  Pal- 
estine on  February  23  and  24  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  in  New  York  City.  The 
broadcast  emanated  from  the  studios  of 
radio  station  WINS  in  New  York  City. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  special  note  of  the  fact  that  this 
conference  included  a  cross  section  of 
some  of  the  most  outstanding  Americans 
of  our  day.  and  it  was  their  firm  con- 
viction America  had  a  right  to  see  to  it 
that  the  Hebrews  of  Europe  are  given 
a  chance  for  life  and  dignity  in  the  land 
of  their  choice.  Palestine,  with  or  with- 
out British  consent. 

The  radio  broadcast  follows: 

Announcer.  We  are  happy  to  bring  you  a 
report  on  the  findings  of  the  Special  Emer- 
gency Conference  on  Palestine.  Just  concluded 
at  the  Hotel  Blltmore.  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine. 
Participating  at  this  conference,  which  was 
held  during  yesterday  and  today,  were  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  public  of- 
ficials, experts  on  International  law.  and  dele- 
gates frcm  all  over  the  United  States.  To 
bring  the  findings  of  the  conference  to  ycu, 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  two  distinguished 
gentlemen.  Fowler  Harper,  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Indiana  and  former 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  Congressman  Auccstus  W.  Bennet.  of 
New  York.     Mr.  Harper,  will  you  lead  off? 

Mr  Harper  Yes.  indeed:  I  will  be  glad  to. 
The  thing  that  Impressed  me  most  about 
this  Conference  of  the  American  League  for 
a  Free  Palestine  which  has  Just  been  con- 
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eluded  at  the  Blltmore.  is  this:  It  was  a 
working  conference  and  not  Just  a  forum 
for  the  dissemination  of  high-sounding 
rhetoric.     Don't  you  think  so.  Congressman? 

Congressman  Bennet.  That  I  do.  It  was 
quite  a  commentary  on  the  part  of  Ameri- 
cans to  see  Justice  done  that  men  like  your- 
self. Congressmen  Gordon  L.  McDonough, 
Kearney.  Gillespie,  and  Angell.  Senators 
Magnuson  and  Gillette,  Judges  Bennet  and 
Ehrhom,  Mayor  Kirk,  of  Elizabeth:  writers 
UkeKonrad  Borcovlcl.  Louis  Bromfield,  Eliza- 
beth Ross  Haynes:  an  actress  like  Ruth  Chat- 
terton.  and  countless  others,  spent  a  whole 
holiday  week  end  to  formulate  plans  to  save 
people  thousands  of  miles  away.  They  are 
all  busy  people  and  most  of  them  are  gen- 
tiles. Senator  Gillelte.  as  president  of  the 
league,  certainly  started  this  conference  off 
on  a  strong  note,  didn't  he? 

Mr.  Harper.  He  certainly  did.  Congressman. 
You  know  these  14  points  of  lnd:ctment 
against  Great  Britain  for  her  misconduct  and 
violation  of  the  termF  of  the  Palestine  man- 
date were  Just  about  as  damning  a  document 
as  I  have  heard  In  many  years.  How  In  the 
world  the  Labor  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain can  go  along  without  answering  these 
charges  and  doing  something  about  them, 
is  beyond  me 

Congressman  Bennet.  Well,  I  think  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  feels  that  if 
we  can't  get  Britain  to  act  on  the  correc- 
tion of  her  policy  in  Palestine,  the  United 
States  should  undertake  unilateral  action  on 
its  own  part;  we  should  assert  our  right  to 
take  a  hand  because  the  termp  of  the  Brit- 
ish mandate  entitle  us  to  do  so,  and  the 
sense  of  Justice  for  which  Americans  are 
noted  will  Inevitably  compel  us  to  try.  by 
every  means  possible,  to  save  the  remnants 
of  the  Hebrew  people.  Americans  have  al- 
ways interested  themselves  in  oppressed  peo- 
ples. Remember  the  outspoken  sympathy  for 
the  Cubans  prior  to  the  Spanish-American 
war.  That  was  evidently  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senator  Magnuson,  all  of 
whom  participated  in  the  conference  and  the 
statement  to  the  press  yesterday. 

Mr.  Harper.  You  are  quite  right,  Congiess- 
man.  and  certainly  something  should  be  done 
and  done  quickly.  Great  Britain  Is  now  pro- 
posing that  two-thirds  of  the  mandated 
Palestine  area  be  separated,  without  any  legal 
basis  whatsoever,  giving  It  a  separate  status 
under  the  name  of  Trans- Jordan.  Now.  what 
will  actually  happen  Is  that  such  a  move 
would  cut  off  all  the  sources  of  Irrigation  and 
watering  power  for  the  entire  area  of  Pales- 
tine, or  what  Is  left  of  it.  It  Is  an  act  that  is 
hard  to  explain  In  the  light  of  the  policy  of 
the  Labor  Party  which  Is  now  in  power  in 
Great  Britain.  The  committee  on  lnt«rna- 
tlonal  law  of  the  Palestinian  conference  today 
made  a  very  vigorous  report  on  this  subject 
and  the  conference  resolved  to  petition  ♦he 
President  of  the  United  States  to  notify  Great 
fcrltain.  formally  and  at  once,  that  this  coun- 
try would  not  recognize  any  independent 
status  for  Trans-Jordan,  but  on  the  contrary 
it  would  regard  the  setting  up  of  an  inde- 
pendent state  as  a  direct  violation  of  the 
bilateral  agreement  which  was  signed  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America  in  1924. 

Congressman  Bennet.  Trans-Jordan  Is  only 
cne  of  the  many  violations  cf  the  Anglo- 
American  Conference  with  which  the  panel 
on  International  law  concerned  Itself.  It 
charged  Great  Britain  with  having  adopted 
arbitrary  practices  relative  to  impeding  in- 
dustrial development  and  with  having  adop- 
ted policies  relative  to  the  acquisition,  use. 
and  disposal  of  land  and  its  produce,  public 
works  and  community  services,  which  dis- 
criminate against  the  Hebrew  people  and  are 
designed  to  frustrat*  the  purposes  of  the 
mandate.  It  discussed  the  deportation  of 
Innocent  Jews  and  the  tricks  used  to  keep 
down  Jewish  immigration  quotas.  There  was 
•  lot  of  talk  about  methods  used  to  incit« 


Arab  uprisings.    We  were  fortunate  In  having 
in  attendance  men  who  lived  through  all  this. 

Mr.  Harper.  Yes.  and  one  of  the  most  tragic 
aspects  of  the  entire  problem  is  that  1.500.000 
Hebrews,  about  all  there  Is  left  now  of  the 
eight  million  or  so  who  live  In  Europe  at  one 
time  prior  to  Hitler,  all  of  them  are  still 
homeless  with  no  place  to  go  and  the  subjects 
and  victims  of  local  antisemitism  which  to- 
day. In  many  parts  of  Europe.  Is  greater  than 
it  ever  has  been  in  history.  The  conference 
took  a  straightforward  attitude  on  that  ques- 
tion, don't  you  think  Congressman? 

Congressman  Bennet.  It  most  certainly 
did.  It  recognized  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
nation  for  more  than  2.000  years  of  re- 
corded history  and  demanded  that  the  right 
of  self-determination  be  given  to  the  Jewish 
people  of  Europe  and  insisted  that  those  who 
sought  the  right  to  become  citizens  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  and  renounced  all  other  al- 
legiance should  become  by  virtue  of  that  re- 
nunciation, Palestinians,  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  that  a  free  Palestine 
would  Imply.  It  asked  that  Nazi  funds  in 
the  allied  countries  be  used  to  finance  not 
only  immigration  but  the  repatriation  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  their  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine. Such  a  step  would  certainly  be  an 
outstanding  case  of  poetic  Justice,  since  many 
of  those  funds  were  stolen  from  Hebrew 
families. 

Mr.  Harper.  You  are  quite  right,  Congress- 
man, and  you  know  that's  a  very  refreshing 
and  very  realistic  way  of  approaching  this 
thing.  You  know  I  liked  the  directness 
which  the  American  League  for  a  Free  Pales- 
tine applied  to  all  these  problems.  I  liked 
its  stand  for  a  free  democratic  state  in  Pales- 
tine, embodying  the  principles  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  American  Constitution.  1 
Uked  the  league's  Insistence  on  adherence  to 
the  terms  of  the  League  of  Nation's  mandate 
which  explicitly  recognized  the  rights  of  the 
Hebrew  people  to  self-determination. 

Congressman  Bennet.  Yes.  I  liked,  too.  the 
way  the  conference.  In  discussing  the  gen- 
eral problems  had  time  to  discuss  the  case< 
of  one  Palestinian.  Arleh  Ben-Ellezer.  who. 
as  you  know,  left  the  United  States  to  re- 
turn to  Palestine  so  as  to  report  on  the  find- 
ings of  that  important  body,  the  Emergency 
Conference  to  Save  the  Jewish  People  of 
Europe,  which  conference  did  so  much  to 
save  Hebrews  from  massacre  by  Hitler.  Ben- 
Eliezer  has  been  In  a  concentration  camp  for 
over  2  years  and  has  been  denied  the  right 
to  return  through  some  legal  subterfuge. 
You  will  recall  that  the  conference  voted 
full  funds  and  assistance  to  bring  Ben- 
Eliezer's  case  to  the  attention  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  London,  so  that  the  vicious  prac- 
tice now  prevalent  In  Palestine  of  arrest 
without  charge  and  Imprisonment  without 
trial,  may  be  broken  in  the  n-\  ne  of  human 
decency  and  freedom. 

Mr.  Harper.  That's  right.  Congressman, 
and  I  think  another  important  thing  which 
the  conference  accomplished  was  this  reso- 
lution to  assemble  prominent  Jurists,  states- 
men, economists,  and  other  experts,  to  assist 
the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion in  the  drafting  of  a  constitution  for  a 
free  Palestine,  to  be  submitted  later  to  the 
people  of  that  country.  One  of  the  distin- 
guishing things  about  the  League  has  been 
its  emphasis  upon  the  existence  of  a  Hebrew 
nation  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Hebrew 
nation  has  been  In  existence  longer  than 
any  western  power.  Merely  because  the  citi- 
zens of  a  nation  are.  by  unlawful  force,  pre- 
vented from  going  to  their  homeland,  does 
not  Make  them  any  the  less  a  nation.  The 
action  today  of  the  League  In  deciding  to 
make  available  to  the  citizens  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  the  best  brains  that  America  can 
offer  to  help  them  draft  a  constitution  for 
their  country,  is  a  concrete  and  very  Im- 
portant step  toward  the  final  liberation  of 
the  Hebrews  from  their  2,000  years  of  bond- 
age. 
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O  Qgmsman    Binnft    I    agree    with    you, 

-    Harper,  and  I  tbinJc  It  waa  equally  Im- 

"t    that    the    League    today    urged    the 

recognition  of  the  Hebrew  Committee 

N  itlonal  Liberation  as  the  provisional  au- 

y  to  represent  the  Hebrew  nation,  until 

permanent  and  Independent  sovereign  state 

eitabllahed,    pursuant    to    the    Palestine 
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Hakpeb.  You  are  quite  right.      Recog- 
of  the  Hebrew  committee  is  fully  in 
ith  The  recognition  of  other  provisional 
rules-in-exi!e.    and    this    has    been    a 
practice  on  the  part  of  our  Govern - 
and    as    far    as    that    goes,    with    the 
powers,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
By   the  way.  Congressman,   the   He- 
committee,  as  I  understand  It.  is  corn- 
completely  of  citizens  of  Palestine,  U 
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Congressman     BtNNrr.  That     is     correct. 
American  League  for  a  Free  Palestine  is 
in   character,    but   the   Hebrew 
of    National     Liberation     Is.    of 
.  confined  to  the  citizens  of  that  coun- 
No  one  but  Palestinians  can  represent 
people.     The   British   cannot   represent 
The     Americans     cannot      represent 
Indeed,    even     the     United    Nations 
cannot   represent    them.     Like 
other    nation,    citizens   of    the    Hebrew 
must     represent     themselves.     The 
Committee    of    National    Liberation 
to  represent  that  Nation  until  the 
have  the  opportunity  to  establish  their 
i  ;overnment    and   select    by    democratic 
other  representatives. 
H.\iipxa.  I  understand.     Another  thing 
this  Conference  that  I'd  like  to  men- 
I  the  extremely  high  level  of  sincerity 
ms  evident  on  the  part  of  everybody. 
CDmmlttee  worked  hard  and  diligently, 
elr  reports  reflect   the  determination 
members  of   the   league   to   leave   no 
unturned  whatever,  until  the  age-old 
against  the  Hebrew  people  have  been 
With  a  Will  and  spirit  like  that. 
Iffegue  Is  bound   to  make  an  Important 
autlon    toward    the    solution    of    this 
matter 

■essman   BtNNirr    There  Is  one  other 

nlte  and  concrete  result  of  the  Con- 

whlch  we  have  not  mentioned  and 

can  be  put  Into  effect  at  an  early  date. 

to   the   authorization    given    to    the 

of  the  Conference  to  open  head- 

for  the  American  League  for  a  Free 

ne  In  Jerusalem,  and  to  request  proml- 

y  merlcans.  Including  a  member  of  the 

States  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 

ta lives,  to  proceed  to  Palestine  and 

tlgate    conditions,    with    a    view    of 

ng  assistance  to  the  Palestinians  in 

ig     for     independence      It     was     my 

that  seme  of  the  members  of 

ittee  would  remain  in  the  Jerusa- 

iuarters. 

flAaPCT.  That   Is   right.   Congrescman, 
my    imderstandlng,   and    you   wUl 
that    the   chairman    was    directed    to 
In  the  committee  the  best  available 
members  !n  the  fields  of  economics, 
nt.    agriculture,    and    related    sub- 
While,    of    course,   some    Palestinian 
are  peculiar  to  that  country,  such 
I  culd  be  of  enormous  value  in  putting 
nation  on  a  Arm  governmental  and 
basis,  from  the  very  outset, 
an    Bevnet.  Yes.    and    such    a 
would   also  constitute  an  excel- 
with   the   American   friends  of 
and  I  hope  that  it  wil  be  selected 
its  way  overseas,  very  soon. 
XAam    I  hope  so.  too.  Congressman 
"1  know,  m  summing  up  the  findings 
very  Important  conference  the  last 
wotild  like  to  say  is  that  I  sincerely 
'•-t     their     emergency     budget     of 
la  raised  In  record  time,  so  that 
work  which  they  have  set 
ves  and   to   which  we  give  our 
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MBtetance,  will  bear  fruit,  and  the  Hebrew 
people  will  assume  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  place  which  is  their  Jtist  due. 

Congressman  Bennkt.  Well.  I  pledge  my 
full  support  to  see  that  this  comes  about  and 
I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
helped  out  in  this  conference  feel  the  same 
way  about  it.  I  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
prompt  and  liberal  response  by  Americans  of 
all  races  and  creeds  What  a  demonstration 
of  American  unity  and  ideals  that  wotild  be. 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing illuminating  article  on  the  Ger- 
man underground.  It  appeared  in  the 
February  27  issue  of  Human  Events,  a 
weekly  analysis  edited  by  Felix  Morley. 
The  author  of  the  article,  Mr.  Maley,  was 
a  lieutenant  commander  in  Naval  Intel- 
ligence. Assigned  to  the  Seventh  Army, 
he  went  into  Germany  with  the  line 
troops  on  a  special  mission,  remaining 
there  5  month.s.  He  is  now  in  bu.'^inesi 
in  Chicago; 

The  Epic  of  the  Qekmah  Undebciocxd 
(By  Alexander  B   Maley » 
I 
Early  In  the  afternoon  of  July  20.   1944 
Col.  Klaus  von  Stauflenberg   walked  Into  a 
German  staff  headquarters  building  behind 
the  eastern   fioiit.  currym^  a    iiu.guig    biuf 
case  in  which  a  carerully  muffled  ^ime  bomb 
was  ticking  toward  Its  deadline      Casually  he 
placed  The  brief  case  under  a  table  on  which 
was  spread  a  large-scale  military  map  placed 
there    by    the   direction    and    for    the    con- 
venience of  Adolf  Hitler. 

When  the  fuhrer  entered  there  were  no 
formalities  and.  as  customary.  discus.<ion 
began  Immediately  Standing  by  the  map. 
Coimt  Stauffenberg  surreptitiously  pushed 
the  brief  case  toward  HiLler  with  his  foot 
and  then.  In  answer  to  a  prearranged  ofBclal 
telephone  message,  apolcgeticallv  left  the 
room.  On  hearing  the  bomb  explode,  he 
hurried  to  the  nearby  airfield  where  a  fast 
plane  was  In  readiness  to  fly  him  to  Berlin. 

There  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  had 
everything  In  readiness  to  stage  an  anti- 
Nazi  coup  detat.  Five  minutes  after  Stauf- 
fenberg reported  that  the  ai=sasslnation  had 
taken  place,  the  wires  were  humming  witH 
orders  to  selected  army  leaders.  In  far- 
away Paris.  General  von  Stulpnagel  arrested 
the  entire  SS  staff  at  their  headquarters  In 
Avenue  Foch.  Throughout  Germany  civilian 
resistance  leaders  moved  to  assume  control. 

But  Hitler  was  not  dead.     Though  the  ex- 
plosion killed  several  officers,  the  ftihrer  him- 
self was  only  knocked  flat,  suffering  partial 
paralysis  and  a  temporary  concussion      Tlie 
resulting  confusion  gave  the  conspirators  too 
little    time.     In    many   cities    local    SS    and 
Gestapo  headquarters  were  Informed  of  the 
failure   of   the    plot   before   their  opponents 
knew  of  Us  assumed  success.     Before  night- 
fall Stauffenberg  was  arrested   and  shot  In 
Berlin.      Radio    stations    remained    for    the 
most  part  In  Nazi  hands  and  Goebbels  used 
them  cleverly.     A  stooge  for  Hitler  went  on 
the  air  to  ridicule  and  minimize  the  "foolish 
Joke"  of  the  plotters.     That  night  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  resistance  movement  knew 
only  that  the  end  of  years  of  planning  had 
been  dlsastroua  failure  »       « 


Actually,  it  was  proximity  to  success  which 
cost  the  lives  of  many  of  the  leaders.  The 
trails  had  been  made  all  too  clear  for  the 
Oeetapo  manhunt  which  Immediately  swung 
into  action.  Generals  von  Wltzleben.  vou 
Brockdorf.  and  others  were  seized  and  exe- 
cuted. Generals  Beck  and  von  Kluge  com- 
mitted suicide.  Deeply  Implicated  by  his 
actions  in  Paris.  General  von  Stulpnagel  hur- 
ried to  Verdun,  where  he  had  fought  as  a 
young  officer  and  there  shot  himself  Blind- 
ed, but  by  some  miracle  not  killed,  he  was 
for  some  days  tortured  by  Himmler's  men 
in  the  effort  to  identify  accomplices. 

With  the  military  leaders  obliterated,  the 
destruction  of  the  civilian  underground  be- 
gim.  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy,  em- 
ployers and  former  trade-union  leaders,  uni- 
versity professors  and  students,  civil  serv- 
ants and  members  of  the  nobility  were 
rounded  up  in  batches— shot,  hung  or  herded 
Into  concentration  camps  together  with  their 
faniilirs.  The  number  liquidated  will  never 
be  exactly  known,  but  20,000  Is  a  conservative 
estimate  When  the  concentration  camps 
were  finally  opened,  and  advertised  as  proof 
of  German  bestiality,  Americans  were  not 
told  that  many  of  the  miserable  victims  were 
heroic  German  men  and  women  who  had 
given  their  all  to  overthrow  the  Nazis. 

None  can  say  how  much  the  German  mili- 
tary resistance  was  weakened. "and   the  war 
shortened,  by  this  desp*<rate  anti-Nazi  rising 
Certainly  many  an  American  boy  who  would 
otherwise  be  burled  in  Europe  is  alivp  today 
because  of  the  Germans  who  struck  from  be- 
hind the  battle  lines.    The  OWI  explained  to 
Americans    that    the    attempted    revolution 
was  m.-rely  a  plot  on  the  part  cf  some  Junker 
generals   who   knew   the   war   was   last    and 
wished  to  save  the  General  Staff  intact  for 
Woild  War  in.    Now  it  would  seem  time  for  a 
more  Judicious  appraisal  of  facts  which  can- 
not be  kept  concealed  forever, 
n 
The  origins  of  the  tragic  events  described 
above  trace  to  the  start  of  the  Hitler  regime 
d".lt".  'if  ^"t!  ^'"^^"»»  »"d  other  pmi«; 

J^^f  .^''  '^'  r""^  '^«"**'^  »«  maintain 
a  secret  Information  service  for  their  exiled 
leaders.    While  the  underground  was  ciuiHn 

ful  of  Hitlers  purposes,  and  realizing  Ger- 
many s  vulnerability  In  war,  soon  bejan  to 
associate  themselves  with  Its  work  The^ 
were  welcomed  by  the  civilian  groups  for  it 
was  realized  from  the  outset  that  no  revo  t 
against  a  totalitarian  government  can  suc- 
ceed without  help  from  the  armed  forces  So 
as  early  as  1933.  a  regular  liaison  with  army" 
leaders  was  established.  It  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Wilhelm  Leuschner.  a  Socialist  who 
had  been  minister  of  the  interior  for  the  state 

Li^r*'/'''*   ^^°  ^"^^  employment   as   a 
salesman  to  carry  on  this  activity 

o»L"!.."^*f*'*''  °'  '^"'^  'o'"  a  time  encour- 
aged diversity  and  croES-purposes  in  the  anti- 
Nazi  movement.  The  Communist  organiza- 
tion, working  in  the  Russian  interest  and 
therefore,  pro -Hitler  when  Stalin  was  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Nazis,  further  confused  the 
picture.  Opposed  to  totalitarianism  In 
principle,  the  liberal  German  underground 
naturally  had  no  desire  to  swap  a  German 
lor  a  Rusfian  dictatorsiiip. 

Gradually,  however,  two  principal  opposi- 
tion groups  emerged,  the  ore  centerlna 
around  Dr.  Karl  Gbrdeler,  the  former  mayor 
of  Leipzig,  the  other  around  vou'^,*  Hellmut 
von  Moltke.  of  the  same  family  as  Bismarcks 
famous  general.  The  Gordcier  circle  was 
mainly  composed  of  former  civil  servants  and 
Nazi-ousted  officials  with  a  relatively  con- 
servative outlook,  such  as  Dr.  Johannes  Pop- 
Itz,  former  Prmslan  Minister  of  Finance. 
The  Moltke  circle  was  leas  restricted,  con- 
taining many  members  of  the  'ormer  Center 
and  Social  Democratic  Parties,  trade-union 
leaders  and  leading  figures  In  both  the  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  churches,  for  Instance 
Pastor  Dietrich  BonhOffer.  of  Berlin 
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In  1937  and  1938,  deterioration  of  the  inter- 
national situation  hastened  consolidation  of 
hitherto  divergent  opposition  groups.  A 
united  front  of  leaders,  including  clergymen 
and  generals.  Social  Democrats  and  Con- 
servatives, trade-unionists,  and  businessmen 
began  to  lake  shape.  Its  greatest  obstacles 
were  the  vigilance  and  ruthlessness  cl  the 
Gestapo;  the  complete  Nazi  control  of  press, 
radio,  and  communications;  the  full  employ- 
ment provided  by  Hitler's  war  preparation 
program:  and  the  fuehrer's  well-advertised 
diplomatic  achievements  as  facilitated  by  the 
appeasement  policy. 

in 

During  the  early  months  of  the  war.  when 
the  German  Communists  under  Russian  or- 
ders were  supporting  Hitler.  Dr.  Gbrdeler  be- 
came the  tacitly  accepted  head  of  the  entire 
antl-Nazl  front.  In  1936  he  had  resigned  as 
maj-or  of  Leipzig  In  protest  against  the  policy 
of  anti-Semitism.  After  1937  he  was  nom- 
inally employed  as  a  promotion  manager  by 
the  famous  Bosch  Co.,  manufacturers  of  mag- 
netos and  other  electrical  equipment. 

Robert  Bosch,  head  of  this  Suttgart  firm, 
had  for  many  years  worked  valiantly  for  bet- 
ter Anglo-German  and  Anglo-French  rela- 
tions and  was  one  of  the  few  big  industrial- 
ists who  actively  supported  the  underground. 
Many  of  the  Jewish  Emigres  new  safely  in 
this  country  were  financed  and  otherwise 
enabled  to  escape  persecution  through  the 
aid  of  Eosch.  When  Gordeler  Joined  the  firm 
It  was  understood  that  he  would  spend  his 
time  working  against  the  Nazis  and  that  sub- 
sidies, from  the  Bosch  and  other  companies 
would  be  used  to  develop  resistance.  In  spite 
of  the  terrible  risks  Involved. 

Following  the  annexation  of  Austria,  In 
March  1938,  Gordeler  visited  London  to  In- 
form  members  of  the  Chamberlain  govern- 
ment that  if  they  stood  Arm.  in  the  Sudeten 
crisis,  an  important  group  of  anti-Nazi  gen- 
erals would  lead  a  rising  against  Hitler  simul- 
taneously with  any  overt  military  act 
attempted  by  the  latter.  Prominent  in  this 
group  was  Gen.  Ludwig  Beck,  then  chief  of 
the  general  staff,  one  of  those  who  died  after 
the  events  of  July  20.  1944.  The  Anq;lo- 
French  appeasement  policy  ruined  this  plan, 
and  after  the  Munich  Pact  Beck  resigned 
his  key  pest  in  despair.  With  Hitlers  blood- 
less victories  the  task  of  the  German  under- 
ground became  increasingly  difficult  as  well 
as  dangerous.  In  the  words  of  a  memoran- 
dum by  one  of  the  surviving  leaders: 

•The  year  1938  brought  Dr  Gordeler  and 
his  friends  great  disillusionment.  Dr.  Gor- 
deler felt  very  dejected  and  declared  that 
Chembcrlain  should  never  have  been  allowed 
to  give  in  at  Bad  Godesberg  His  friends  in 
the  army,  especially  Colonel  General  Beck, 
had  definitely  decided  not  to  follow  Hitlers 
orders  to  march  into  Czechoslovakia  but  to 
put  the  Ftihrer  out  of  the  way.  •  •  • 
In  Stuttgart,  however,  it  was  agreed  not  to 
give  in:  to  continue  the  work  together  with 
Gordeler  and  to  support  his  people  more  than 
ever  before." 

rv 

In  Ausiust  1939  Adam  von  Trott  zu  Solz.  a 
former  German  Rhodes  scholar,  was  sent  by 
the  underground  to  London,  where  he  was 
received  by  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  and 
by  Lnrd  Halifax,  then  Foreign  Secretary. 
Von  Trott  warned  the  English  leaders  that 
war  would  make  the  task  of  the  antl-Nazl 
movement  far  more  difficult  and  that  it 
might  be  temporarily  Immobilized  by  patri- 
otic sentiment.  Nevertheless,  immediately 
after  the  German  invasion  of  Poland,  von 
Trott  carried  through  plans  to  visit  the 
United  States,  where  he  stayed  from  Septem- 
ber 1939  to  January  1940.  making  contact 
with  officials  and  influential  private  citizens 
in  behalf  of  the  German  underground. 

Among  these  whom  he  saw  in  Washington 
was  Felix  Morley.  also  a  former  Rhodes 
scholar,  then  editor  of  the  V/ashington  Post, 


later  president  of  Haverfurd  College,  and  now 
editor  of  Human  Events.  Dr.  Morley,  who 
has  assisted  In  the  compilation  of  this  ma- 
terial, contributes  the  following  excerpt  from 
his  diary,  under  date  of  November  20,  1939: 

"Adam  von  Trott,  who  left  Germany  3 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war,  had  tea 
with  me  yesterday  and  today  I  arranged 
lunch  for  him  with  | Eugene)  Meyer  | pub- 
lisher of  the  Washington  Post|  and  me  at 
the  office.  He  is  over,  as  a  far  eastern  expert, 
to  attend  the  conference  of  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  at  Virginia  Beach,  but  is 
devoting  most  of  his  time  to  developing  a 
receptive  attitude  here  toward  the  big  change 
which  he  thinks  Is  coming  In  Germany. 
•  •  •  It  is  a  heroic  work  in  which  this 
noble  and  idealistic  young  German  is  en- 
gaged. It  may  very  easily  cost  him  his  life 
and  he  knows  that  he  is  constantly  under 
surveillance,  though  whether  by  FBI  men  tr 
agents  of  the  Gestapo  he  Is  uncertain.  The 
former  would  be  quite  natural  and  I  trust 
that  is  all  there  Is  to  It.  •  •  •  The  chief 
problem  is  how  to  insure  that  a  war  of  ex- 
termination against  the  Nazis  will  not  force 
behind  them  all  the  elements  beginning  to 
cohere  for  Hitlers  overthrow.  And  here 
von  T.  confirms  my  feeling  that  If  a  Danzig 
formula  could  have  been  found  there  would 
have  been  no  further  aggression — because  of 
the  coalescing  of  antl-Hltler  sentiment  In 
Germany.     Now  it  Is  far  more  difficult." 

A  part  of  von  Trott's  mission  in  Washing- 
ton was  to  Inform  the  Department  of  State 
of  the  aims  and  personalities  of  the  under- 
ground, throvgh  a  secret  memorandum  which 
was  also  delivered  to  the  British  Ambassador, 
Lord  Lothhin.  This  memorandum  stated  the 
terms  upon  which  the  opposition  hoped  to 
terminate  the  war.  after  Hitler's  overthrow, 
and  Included  a  pledge  to  prosecute  the  prin- 
cipal Nazi  leaders  for  common  crimes. 

Von  Trotfs  efforts  were  reinforced  by  other 
prominent  refugees,  including  Dr.  Heinrlch 
Briining.  Catholic  pre-Nazl  German  Chan- 
cellor, who  visited  the  White  House  for  this 
purpose  in  December  1939.  President  Roose- 
velt at  first  showed  interest  in  the  appeal 
for  support  of  the  German  underground  but 
soon,  apparently  on  the  advice  of  men  close 
to  him.  discouraged  further  contacts.  Von 
Trott  was  even  denounced  as  a  Nazi  agent, 
which  Is  bitterly  Ironical  in  view  of  the 
sequel.  At  grave  jiersonal  risk,  after  return- 
ing to  Germany,  he  continued  subversive 
work  and  was  hanged  by  the  Nazis  as  a 
traitor  for  his  part  in  the  July  1944  proceed- 
ings. • 

Although  their  numbers  were  decimated 
by  arrests  at  home,  and  although  they  re- 
ceived little,  if  any,  official  encouragement 
from  Washington  and  London,  the  leaders 
of  the  German  underground  continued 
throughout  the  war  in  their  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Nazi  tyranny  and  build  a  peace 
holding  some  hope  for  the  civilization  com- 
mon to  all  of  western  Europe.  Little  or 
nothing  in  regard  to  these  efforts  has  been 
divulged  to  the  American  public.  Space  per- 
mits only  the  briefest  summarization  here. 

In  the  autumn  of  1941.  Ulrlch  von  Hassel, 
former  German  Ambassador  to  Rome  and  a 
member  of  the  inner  circle  of  the  anti-Nazi 
movement,  requested  a  prominent  American 
businessman  then  in  Berlin  to  convey  a  peace 
proposal  to  the  White  House  in  the  names 
of  Generals  Beck  and  Hammersteln. 

This  proposal,  made  at  a  time  when  Ger- 
many seemed  everywhere  victorious,  was 
along  these  lines:  (1)  Resignation,  voluntary 
or  enforced,  of  Hitler  and  all  his  govern- 
ment; (2)  withdrawal  of  German  armed 
forces  to  the  borders  of  the  Weimar  Republic, 
excepting    the    Saar,    Danzig,    and    Austria; 

(3)  settlement  of  the  Polish  Corridor  issue 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Marshal  Pil- 
sudfiki  of  Poland  (exchange  of  the  corridor 
for  the  four  eastern  districts  of  East  Prussia ) ; 

(4)  no  reparations  to  be  asked  by  either  side. 
The  intermediary  reached  Washington  De- 
cember 1,  but  was  unable  to  see  President 


Rocs^velt    before    December    7,    when    Pearl 
Harbor  dashed  all  hopes. 

In  May  19 i2  Pastor  Dietrich  BonhOffer. 
later  executed  by  the  Nazis,  and  Dr.  Hans 
Schonfeld.  director  of  research  for  the 
Geneva  office  of  the  World  Council  cf 
Churches,  approached  the  English  Bishop  cf 
Chichester  in  Stockholm  in  behalf  of  the 
German  underground.  They  reported  en 
the  widespread  organization  and  enlightened 
alms  of  the  antl-Nazl  movement  and  pointed 
out  that  "It  WPS  extremely  important  to  know 
whether  the  Allied  attitude  toward  a  Ger- 
many purged  of  Hitler  would  bo  different  to 
the  attitude  towards  a  Germany  undar 
Hitler." 

The  bishop  personally  conveyed  this  mes- 
sage to  Anthony  Eden,  then  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  on  June  30.  1942.  On  July  17,  he 
was  told  that  after  consideration  it  had  been 
decided  thr.t  no  action  could  be  taken.  Con- 
tinued affirmation  of  the  unconditional  sur- 
render policy  made  further  effort  seem  fruit- 
less to  many  German  li^-erals. 

Nevertheless,  local  agents  of  the  under- 
groun  '  were  ordered,  in  the  spring  of  1943.  to 
select  reliable  anti-Nazis  who  could  take 
over  administration  when  nation-wide  re- 
volt was  launched.  Many  memoranda,  some 
of  wl  Ich  are  now  in  this  country,  were  writ- 
ten by  eminent  scholars,  such  as  Prof.  Alfred 
Weber  of  Heidelberg,  on  tire  democratic  re- 
organization of  Germany.  A  few  of  these 
documents  fell  into  gestapo  hands,  which 
led  to  arrests  tnd  execution.  .Other  resist- 
ance leaders  were  struck  down  blindly  In  the 
air  raids.  The  survivors  closed  their  ranks 
and  carried  on. 

Emissaries  were  sent  to  Switzerland  and 
gweden — von  Trott  was  the  most  prominent 
in  the  latter  country — to  contact  British  and 
American  representatives.  The  contacts 
were  made  and  sympathetically  received  at 
lower  levels.  But  always,  from  White  House 
and  Whitehall,  came  the  rebuff  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender.  On  this  basis  many  Ger- 
man generals,  not  without  patriotism  and 
pride,  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt. 

By  midsummer  of  1943.  however.  Gordeler 
had  decided  that  the  underground,  even 
though  wholly  unsupported  abroad;  even 
though  weakened  b>  increasing  oppression 
and  despair  In  Germany,  must  strike.  In 
July  1943  he  wrote  secretly  to  Field  Marshal 
von  Kluge: 

"It  is  more  and  more  evident  to  what  na- 
tional disaster  our  leadership  has  brought 
us.  I  direct  a  last  plea  to  you.  Field  Marshal 
General.  The  hour  has  come  for  a  decision 
of  our  own  personal  fate.  Our  conscience 
directs  us  this  dangerous  way.  but  It  is  hon- 
orable and  any  other  will  lead  to  a  bitter  and 
terrible  regret.  •  •  •  Continuation  of 
the  war  is  an  outright  crime,  because  for  a 
pegple  there  is  never  an  heroic  end,  but 
always  a  having  to  go  on  living." 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  In  spite  of  almost 
Insuperable  difficulties,  the  general  plan  of 
government  to  follow  Hitler's  assassination 
was  completed.  General  Beck  was  named 
Provisional  President  of  the  projected  Ger- 
man Republic,  with  Dr.  Gbrdeler  as  Chancel- 
lor. The  veteran  Se)Ciallst  Wilhelm  Leusch- 
ner was  selected  as  Vice  Chancellor,  with  a 
special  mandate  to  reconstitute  the  free 
trade-unions  Ambassador  von  Hassel  was  to 
be  Foreign  Minister  and  Dr.  Julius  Leber,  a 
left-wing  Socialist.  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Marshal  von  Wltzleben  agreed  to  serve  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army,  even 
thought  his  first  duty  would  be  to  negotiate 
Immediate  surrender.  Governors,  all  with 
anti-Nazi  records,  were  chosen  for  the  Ger- 
man States  and  mayors  for  the  more  Im- 
portant cities. 

To  secure  the  maximum  of  civilian  sup- 
port. Dr.  Leber,  on  July  12.  1944.  approached 
three  Communist  leaders  to  secure  their  co- 
operation. One  of  the  three  promptly  re- 
vealed the  plot  to  the  Gestapo.  Leber  wes 
arrested  and  a  warrant  Issued  for  Gordeler. 
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on  July  20.  the  liberal  underground  was 
to    strike,     though     not     yet    ftilly 
ed 
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vbat  has  been  said  of  its  failure,  only 

about   the  fate  of  Gordeler   need   be 

For  a  few  weeks,  sheltered  by  friends. 

arrest,  but  then  was  captured  in 

tive  East  Prussia      He  was  last  seen. 

iner  of  the  Gestapo,  in  January  1945.  a 

wreck    who    had    been    repeatedly 

m  the  attempt  to  make  him  betray 

lates.     Perhaps  fortunately    most  of 

rs  relating  to  the  underground  were 

ed    in    a    Berlin    air    raid    before    the 

cound  locate  them.     But  from  the 

which    remain,    the    whole   story 

day  be  reconstituted 

who  went  into  Germany  as  the  Nazi 

ation  Anally  collapsed  can  best  undcr- 

the  heroism  of  Gordeler  and  those  who 

worked  with  him.     It  is  a  country  of 

ciiles.  of  crippled  and   broken   men. 

idow^s  and  orphans  conscious 

having    to    pa    on    living.      Against 

cture.  and  a?alnst  the  equally  terrible 

of  totalitarian  Germany  in  its  hey- 

tenacjous    effort    of    the    German 

seems    almost    a    miracle    and 

as  a  memorial  to  the  Ideals  for  which 

was  fought.     As  von  Moltke  wrote. 

eve  of  his  execution,  "none  of  us  Is 

n  vain." 

for  some  strange  reason  the  ep'c  of 
liberal    resistance    has    been    sup- 
Its   heroisms   have   not   been   told; 
•ifices  remain  unsung.     We  have  been 
>elleve  that,  almost  without  exception, 
rman  nation  concurred  In  the  crimes 
leaders.     No  evidence  to  the  contrary 
~    been    allowed    to   come    from    the 
trials,    a    serious    psychological 
nee  nothing  would  impress  the  Oer- 
"e  more  than  to  know  the  stories 
countrymen  who  sacrificed  so  much 
4m. 

tthhold  any  part  of  this  untold  saga 

ly   Injure  those  who  are  denied   the 

For   without   full   understanding.   In 

)f   blind   hate,   neither  Germany   nor 

as  a  whole  can  ever  be  rehabiliuted. 

s  life  we  gave  him  no  assistance. 

may  at  least  remember  the  words 

10  years  ago:  "What  Europe  needs 

to  reaffirm   the  concept   of  human 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

klcCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

iii|animous  consent   to  extend   my 

s,  I  Include  an  address  How  Long 

American    Republic    Endure? 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  president 

Bo4ton   University,  on  January   19, 

the  midwinter  graduation  exer- 

Boston  University: 

LOKC    WILL    TH«    AUaiCAU    RTPUBLIC 

xirotTXx:* 
leuch  Historian.  Gulzot.  once  asked 
lUH«Il   Lcwell.   "How   long   will   the 
■n  B«publ:c  endure?" 
replied.  "As  long  as  the  Ideas  of  the 
)  fv.unded   it   continue 
.ere  those  ideas?     Du  th. 

m^nds    of   cur   citizciis.' 
ab  zer.  ous  to  perpetuate  the  _  ._,aj 
i  ncient  isiaeliies  were  to  perpetuate 


the  monotheistic  faith,  and  suppose  some- 
one should  deliver  to  the  Americans  a  deca- 
logue framed  with  the  purpose  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  American  Republic,  what  form  would 
It  take?  If  I  were  challenged  to  fashion 
a  decalogue  for  believers  in  the  American 
system  of  government.  I  would  speak  all 
these  words,  to  wl»: 

I.  Tou  shall  adhere  to  the  republican  form 
of  government.  It  would  be  well  to  talk  less 
about  democracy  and  more  about  the  r?e- 
publlc.  Tou  can  have  a  democracy  without 
a  republican  form  of  government,  but  you 
cannot  have  a  republic  without  democrncy. 
Any  encyclopedia  will  give  you  the  trite  def- 
Initlcii  that  a  pure  democracy  requires  a 
country  so  small  that  all  the  people  can 
meet  in  one  place  to  make  their  laws  ar.d 
choose  the  men  who  nre  to  wield  authority. 
The  early  New  England  town  meeting  was 
the  only  tiue  democracy  that  ever  existed 
on  this  continent. 

But  democracy  is  more  than  a  definition. 
It  is  a  spirit  and  way  of  life.  Its  essence  Is 
^he  dignity  and  freedom  of  the  individual. 
Under  our  form  of  government.  It  is  called 
a  republic.  A  republic  Is  a  democracy  In  a 
country  so  large  that  the  people  cannot  all 
participate  directly  m  law  making.  A  re- 
public is  a  government  in  which  the  people 
choose  from  their  whole  number  certain  per- 
sons to  represent  them  in  a  law-mfaklng  bodv. 
and  certain  others  to  enlorce  the  laws.  TTie 
chief  executive,  usually  called  president,  does 
not  lnh?rit  his  office  for  life:  he  Is  elected 
to  It  for  a  term.  In  a  republic,  every  citi- 
zen, howsoever  humble  or  obscure,  bears  his 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  government. 

An  essential  Idea  of  a  republic  Is  that  the 
people  choose  their  own  officers,  and  hold 
them  responsible.  That  Ls  the  reason  why 
the  turning  over  of  so  large  a  part  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibility  to  bureaus  is  a 
dangerous  thing;  for  bureaus  are  run  by  per- 
sons who  are  not  directly  amenable  to  the 
voters.  Bureaucratic  government.  If  It  is 
extended  much  more  in  this  country,  may 
Imperil  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

II.  You  shall  keep  the  sy.-tem  cf  checks  and 
balanc-s  In  government  invlolab'.e.  allowing 
no  on-  branch  to  encroach  upon  another. 
The  framers  of  the  American  Constitution 
knew  that  it  was  well  to  place  restraints  upon 
the  various  branches  of  government.  Thus 
the  President  is  he'd  In  check  by  Congress; 
the  C'  is  held  In  check  by  the  Presi- 
dent, a  .  the  Congress  and  the  President 
are  >eld  within  the  limits  qf  the  Constitution 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  there  Is  need  of  protecting  the  President 
so  that  Congress  will  not  encroach  upon  hLs 
powers,  there  Is  even  greater  need  of  watch- 
fulness that  the  President   does  not  usurp 
the  powers  of  Congress.     There  has  been  a 
tendency    in    recent   years    to   belittle   Con- 
gress, to  Joke  about   it.  to  pa&s  uncompli- 
mentary remarks  upon  It.  and  to  create  the 
public  opinion   that  Congress  is  a  sprag  In 
the  wheel   of   progress,  a  sort  of  necesaaty 
evU.  perhaps.     The  simple  trufh  Is  that  Con- 
gresK  Is  the  one  bulwark  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  possibUltles  of  a  dictator- 
ship, for  If  there  should  ever  be  in  the  Presi- 
dency a  man  both  strong  and  unscrupulous 
who  could  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress,   our   republican    form   of   eov»rnm*nt 
would  cease  to  be.     Therefore.  .Con- 

gress, exalt  It.  let  each  new  Rt  .,  view 

It  with  respect  and  appreciation— and  let  the 
Members  of  Congress  always  conduct  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  their  high  poeitlon. 

HI.  Remember  always  that  a  republic  is  a 
government  by  law  and  not  bv  men.  There- 
fore, it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact.  ai;d 
the  President  to  approve.  Just  and  equal  laws 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  give  due 
and  reverent  obedlercc  to  all  laws.  A  flippant 
and  irreverent  atutude  toward  law  menaces 
the  safety  of  the  Republic.  It  is  especially 
important  to  keep  this  in  mind  at  the  present 
time.  loi  every  v,ar  ^  foiiowed  by  a  period  of 


l.-iwlessness.  Following  the  Revolutionary 
War.  anarchy  stalked  through  the  land.  Pol- 
lowing  the  Civil  War,  there  was  a  malodorous 
mountain  of  corruption,  malfeasance,  and 
sinister  legislation.  Following  World  War  I. 
there  was  a  period  when  there  were  really  two 
governments  In  this  country,  the  legitimate 
government  and  the  underworld  government 
of  ganqsters  Prohibition  was  blamed,  but 
prohibition  only  furnished  an  occasion  for 
lawless  Impulse  to  express  itself,  even  as  con- 
ditions now  do  not  make  but  ouly  furnish  an 
(x^caslon  for  black  markets  and  ail  manner  of 
crime, 

IV.  You  shall  relegate  to  desi^etude  any 
politician  who  setks  to  r:de  into  office  on 
waves  of  hate  and  suspicion,  for  the  essential 
unity  that  constitutes  us  one  people  is  the 

,  palladium  of  our  liberty,  happiness,  safety, 
and  prosperity.  The  person  who.  for  polllkal 
advantage,  stirs  up  racial  animosities  or  re- 
liSious  prejudice,  or  who  tries  to  array  section 
against  section,  or  who  appeals  to  a  single 
group— as  to  either  labor  cr  mj  •  .tr-ls 

!in   enemy  of   the  Republic,  a;.  .  :d   be 

known  as  such. 

V.  You  shall  not  permit  any  organized  fac- 
tion cr  m.inorlty  group  to  put  its  will  In  place 
of  the  will  of  the  Nation.  We  talk  much 
about  protecting  the  rights  of  mlnoritl'-s.  and 
we  should  scrur  '  r  them-  but 
sometimes  an  .  .  *  uy.  through 
combinations  and  pressure  methods,  through 
boycotts  and  bloc  voting,  can  elevate  to  posi- 
tions of  power  selfish  and  unprincipled  men 
who  Will  try  to  stay  in  office  by  currying  polit- 
ical favor  with  ambltlors  minorities  rather 
than  by  serving  the  whole  Nation.  Tlicre  Is 
lio  tyranny  more  terrible  than  tl.at  cf  a  selfish 
minority  in  the  snddle. 

VI.  Ycu  shall  keep  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  discussion  alive.  In  a  republic,  the  people 
rre  the  rulers— the  persons  whom  they  have 
chosen  to  make  and  enforce  their  laws  are 
only  their  servants.  Therefore,  the  people 
ha»e  both  the  right  and  the  correlative  duty 
cf  discussion  They  must  be  free  to  discuss 
the  work  of  their  <fflrlals.  to  crltlcl%  it  to 
find  fault  with  It,  to  tell  the  officials  what 
to  do,  and  to  dismiss  them  if  they  do  not 
do  It.  Free  discussion  Is  the  very  breath  of 
life  to  a  republican  form  of  government 

VII.  You  shall  preserve  a  sound  economic 
structure  It  is  lmr)e.'^tlve  that  we  should 
cherish  public  credit.  To  that  end.  the  Na- 
tlons  debts  must  be  paid.  Its  budget  hon- 
estly balanced,  and  taxes  upon  It.-*  people  kept 
as  low  as  Is  consistent  with  these  Imptratlves. 
Soundness  of  Its  economic  structure  requires 
protection  of  the  traditional  right  of  free 
enterprise  It  demands  also  that  the  natural 
human  needs  of  fcod.  clothing,  and  shelter 
shall  be  supplied  to  Its  citizens.  That  means 
that  every  one  able  to  work  »houId  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  every  familv  should 
hare  shelter  In  which  to  live  a  normal  family 
life. 

Vm.  You  shall  cultivate  cooperative  pence 
and  harmony  with  all  nations.  No  nation 
can  live  unto  Itself,  and  no  nation  can  die 
unto  Itself.  Our  Nation  ha.s  grown  so  great 
and  powerful  that  It  can  now  dare  to  assume 
leadership  in  giving  to  the  world  a  demon- 
stration of  international  justice  and  benevo- 
lence. 

IX.  You  shall  maintain  the  spiritual  foun- 
dations of  the  Republic.  The  men  who 
founded  this  Republic  believed  in  religious 
liberty,  and  they  were  religious  They  be- 
lieved In  freedom  of  worship  and  they  wor- 
shipped. They  knew  that  public  morality 
had  to  restrain  ambitious  men.  and  they 
also  .:new  that  morality  without  religion  is 
like  a  flower  torn  off  from  its  root  The 
ideas  that  went  into  the  maklnq  of  this 
Republic  wer«  the  Ideas  that  had  been  pro- 
claimed from  the  pulplu  of  the  colonial 
meeting  houses  for  a  hundred  yei\rs  before 
the  Republic  waa  establUhed.  Keep  reg- 
nant the  ancient  pieties  and  virtues  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded.  If  there 
ever  was  a  day  when  we  needed  honesty  in 
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government  It  Is  now.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  Impressed  I  was  as  a  boy  to  read  that 
when  John  Quincj-  Adams  was  President  of 
the  United  States  he  forbade  his  son  to  use 
on  a  private  letter  a  postage  stamp  which 
belonged  to  the  Government.  Oh.  for  a 
return  of  that  old-fashioned  honesty,  hon- 
esty  that   was   more    than    a   legal    honesty. 

X.  You  shall  promote  education  No  man 
embodied  more  completely  the  Ideas  that 
went  Into  the  founding  of  our  republic  than 
d:d  George  Washington  Heed,  therefore, 
what  he  says:  "Promote  as  an  object  of  pri- 
mary Importance.  Institutions  for  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion.  It  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  should  be  enlightened," 

Education  is  the  Indispensable  means  by 
which  the  Ideas  of  the  men  who  founded 
the  American  Republic  can  be  disseminated 
and  perpetuated.  Only  through  education 
can  'he  people  be  kept  from  becoming  greedy 
and  Ignorant,  from  degenerating  Into  a  popu- 
lace liicapable  of  self-government.  It  Is 
only  by  education,  religion,  and  morality  that 
the  people  can  save  the;mselves  from  becom- 
ing a  willing  Instrument  of  their  own  debase- 
ment and  ruin.  The  American  Republic  will 
endure  only  "as  long  as  the  Ideas  of  the  men 
who  founded  it  continue  dominant." 


UNNRA  Expenditures 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  I  have  done 
several  times  previously,  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  organization  known  as 
UNRRA.  The  black  markets  which  have 
developed  out  of  UNRRA  abroad,  and 
the  .«;everal  hundred  people  employed  by 
UNRRA  engaged  in  the  black  markets, 
have  never  been  given  the  publicity 
which  this  cheap  political  organization 
dc5erved.  I.  for  one  who  wishes  to  see 
the  starving  people  abroad  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  generosity  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country,  feel  most  gratified  that 
the  church  organization  of  the  United 
States  and  the  individual  citizens  have  at 
last  been  enabled  to  distribute  food  and 
clothes  to  the  needy  overseas.  This 
should  have  been  the  program  at  the 
very  start. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
.serting  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  March  8. 
1946.  which  shows  how  easy  It  is  to 
squander  money  by  such  a  political  or- 
ganizat\pn  as  UNRRA,  rather  than  de- 
vote its  money  to  the  feeding  of  starving 
babies  abroad.  This  convention  is  un- 
called for  and  the  expenditure  at  such 
a  time  for  such  a  purpose  is  a  national 
disgrace: 

UNRRA    DELEGATES    TO    DOtJBLK    W    IN    ATLAKTIC 
CrrT'S  $16.50  ROOMS 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  austere  setting  of 
Its  last  session  in  bomb-pitted  London 
UNRRA's  council  will  meet  next  week  in 
Atlantic  City's  fashionable  Traymore  Hotel. 

Room  reservations,  American  plan,  are 
$16  50  a  day  a  person. 

The  International  relief  organization, 
struggling  to  find  food  and  funds  for  the 
worlds   hungry,  *ill   bring   together   nearly 


500  delegates,  aides,  and  newsmen  for  a  to- 
tal outlay  of  between  $75,000  and  $100,000 
for  food  and  board  alone. 

Expenses  of  the  delegates  and  their  aides 
will  be  borne  by  the  governments  they  repre- 
sent. Other  conference  bills  will  be  met 
from  UNRRA's  kitty  for  administration  ex- 
penses, a  fund  to  which  the  United  States  is 
by  far  the  greatest  contributor. 

The  $1650-a-head  figure  for  room  and 
meals  at  the  seashore  resort  doesn't  mean, 
however,  that  UNRR.^'s  convention-goers  will 
be  sheltered  in  elaborate  suites,  nor  be  given 
the  privacy  of  a  room  alone  in  which  to 
reflect  upon  the  bareness  of  the  worlds 
larder. 

UNRRA  headquarters  here  announced  that 
"these  rooms  must  be  occuppled  by  two 
persons  each  because  of  the  limitations  of 
space." 

At  that,  the  rule  should  prove  almost  a 
luxury  by  comparison  with  the  rigors  of 
finding  a  roof  and  a  square  meal  during 
the  council's  conference  in  London  early 
last  fall. 

There,  many  of  the  organization's  clerical 
personnel  slept  in  tiered  bunks  in  an  air-raid 
shelter. 

The  more  fortunate  found  hotel  rooms  at 
rates  running  about  one  pound,  $4.  a  day. 
The  price  of  meals  came  extra. 

Even  UNRRA's  officials  here  acknowledged 
that  the  rates  for  the  Atlantic  City  meeting 
seemed  a  bit  rough. 

One  of  them,  perhaps  a  bit  wistfully,  said 
the  organization  was  planning  to  seek  a  gen- 
eral reduction  with  the  understanding  that 
the  hotel  would  serve  only  austerity  meals 
under  the  American  plan. 

He  pointed  out  one  bit  of  cheer  In  the 
$16  50  figure.     It  includes  tips. 

Most  of  the  American  delegation  and  many 
of  UNRRA's  staff  will  leave  for  Atlantic  City 
next  Thursday  by  special  train. 

Top  problems  on  the  conference  agenda 
Include  those  of  financing  UNRRA's  work, 
breaking  transportation  and  shipping  bottle- 
necks, and  finding  food  for  the  people  of 
liberated  but  destitute  lands. 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  W.  (RUNT)  BISHOP 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  a  summary  of  Pub- 
lic Law  346,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
known  as  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  including 
a  review  of  the  benefits  accruing  under 
Public  Law  16,  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
as  of  March  7.  Both  the  original  bill 
and  the  amendments  had  my  support  at 
all  times  and  my  vote  on  final  passage. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into 
too  great  detail.  Moreover,  the  regula- 
tions issued  and  to  be  issued  in  the  future 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  must 
necessarily  be  referred  to  in  order  to 
determine  the  exact  rights  to  which  any 
veteran  is  entitled.  Anyone  who  reads 
this  closely  will  know,  in  general,  what 
benefits  do  accrue  to  him  or  to  her  under 
this  bill  and  he  or  she  can  then  secure 
more  specific  information  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

The  summary  follows: 

ELICIBILITT 

In  order  to  be  eligible  the  general  rule  Is 
that  a  man  or  woman  must  have  aerved  la 


the  active  forces  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Marine 
Corps.  Coast  Guard,  or  any  of  their  com- 
ponent parts,  during  the  period  beginning 
September  16.  1940.  and  lasting  up  to  the 
end  of  the  present  war.  Such  person  must 
have  served  for  a  period  of  at  least  90  days, 
or  have  been  sooner  discharged  for  disability 
incurred  in  line  of  duty.  In  addition,  he  or 
she  must  have  been  released  from  active 
service  under  conditions  other  than  dishon- 
orable. No  distinction  is  made  between  en- 
listment and  induction. 

HOSPITALIZATION    AND   CLAIMS 

1.  The  Veterans'  Administration  is  declared 
an  essential  war  agency,  and  entitled,  second 
only  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  to 
priorities  on  personnel,  equipment,  supplies, 
and  materials.  Priorities  for  materials  are 
also  given  to  any  State  institution  built  or  to 
be  built  for  the  care  or  hospitalization  of 
veterans.  These  provisions  are  extremely  im- 
portant. In  practical  effect  they  mean  that 
the  minute  the  war  ends,  at  which  time  the 
Army  and  Navy  will  have  no  further  pressing 
need  for  supplies,  then  the  veterans'  hospitals 
will  have  first  call  on  the  goods  on  hand. 
Unlii  that  time  they  will  have  second  call. 

2.  The  bill  orders  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitaliza- 
tion to  provide  additional  necessary  hospital 
facilities  and  authorizes  arrangements  for 
the  mutual  use  of  hospitals,  and  so  forth, 
with  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  For  this  pur- 
pose It  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $500.- 
000  000.  These  hosplUls  will  care  for  diseases 
and  disabilities  non-service-connected  as  well 
as  those  Incurred  in  service. 

3.  Personnel  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion may  be  placed  in  Army  and  Navy  dis- 
charge centers  to  adjudicate  disability  claims 
and  to  give  advice  as  to  their  rights  and  bene- 
fits to  all  servicemen  about  to  be  discharged. 
It  forbids  the  discharge  of  servicemen  and 
servicewomen  until  a  substantial  part  of  their 
pay  is  ready  or,  if  disabled,  until  adequate 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  filing 
claims  for  benefits  provided.  These  two  re- 
quirements are  extremely  helpful. 

4.  A  further  clause  states  that  recognized 
veterans'  associations  shall  place  representa- 
tives at  the  various  discharge  centers  to  aid 
servicemen  about  to  be  released.  The  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  VFW,  the  DAV,  and  other 
similar  patriotic  organizations  are  admirably 
equipped  to  do  this.  They  are  eager  and 
anxious  so  to  do.  They  have  been  doing  this 
job.  They  can  now  be  of  even  greater  help 
in  the  future  than  In  the  past  to  veterans 
about  to  leave  the  service  and  reenter  civillaa 
life. 

5.  It  gives  the  veteran  safeguards  In  re- 
spect to  various  statements  against  his  own 
Interest,  and  with  respect  to  review  of  ir- 
regular discharges. 

EDUCATION 

1.  The  educational  provisions  of  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  have  been  materially  liberalized  by 
recent  amendments.  Veterans  with  90  days' 
service  (excluding  time  spent  in  complet- 
ing Army  and  Navy  college-training  pro- 
grams) are  entitled  to  education  or  training 
at  any  approved  educational  or  training  in- 
stitution for  a  period  of  1  year,  plus  the 
time  the  veteran  was  on  active  duty  on  or 
after  September  16,  1940,  and  before  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war.  To  illustrate,  a  veteran 
with  3  years'  active  duty  would  be  entitled 
to  the  full  educational  benefits  for  a  period 
of  4  years.  The  maximum  ijerlod  of  educa- 
tion or  training  Is  4  years.  The  veterans' 
work  must  be  satisfactory  according  to  tt.a 
standards  of  the  Institution  he  selects. 

2.  The  course  must  be  started  not  later 
than  4  years  after  either  the  date  of  his  dis- 
charge or  the  termination  of  the  war.  which- 
ever is  later,  and  must  be  completed  within 
9  years  of  the  termination  of  the  war.  There 
is  no  longer  any  age  qualification  nor  is  it 
necessary  for  certain  veterans  to  show  that 
their  education  was  interrupted,  impeded,  or 
delayed  by  entering  the  service. 
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The  Administrator  will  pay  tuUion  costs. 
Utxjratory.    library,    health.    Inflrmary.    and 
Sim  lar   fees,   and    may   pay    for   books,   sup- 
aiid    like    equipment.      Payments    are 
to  $500  for  an  ordinary  school  year, 
in   almost  every   case   this  sum   should 
uately  cover  all  of  t*-e  above  charges.    In 
unusual  case  where  the  charges  are  in 
of  $300.  the  veteran  may  elect  to  have 
Administrator   pay   the   excess   sum.    In 
h  event   It   Is  charged   against   the  vet- 
■  period  of  subsequent  eligibility.     In 
words.  If  the  charges  ran  to  $1,000  a 
,  the  Government  will  pay  them,  but  the 
will   be   charged   for   2   years   of   his 
ihty  period 

In  addition,  subsistence  allowances  will 

during  the  period  of  education.    This 

been  Increased  to  $65  per  month  for  a 

without   a  dependent,   and   $90   per 

for  %  veteran  with  one  or  more  de- 

ts.    There  ts  no  law  or  regulation  that 

■nts  the  veteran  from  taking  part-time 

plnyment  to   Increase  his  Income. 

tn  the  event   that  a  veteran  desires  to 
his  education  on  a  part-time  basis, 
do  so  and  receive  a  period  of  In- 
equivalent  to  his  eligibility  on   a 
ime  basis. 

lew   feature  of   the   law    Is   that  corre- 

nce  courses   may   be  selected,   but    in 

ase  no  subsistence  allowances  are  paid. 

.    the    veteran    Is   only    charged    for 

lourth  of  the  actual  elapsed  time,  with 

esult    that    his    period    of   eligibility    Is 

tally  extended.    The  cost  of  the  corre- 

course  or  courses  may  not  exceed 
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addition,  short.  Intensive  postgraduate 

ing  courses  of  less  than  30  weeks  have 

Included  among  the  benefits  available. 

should  be  especially  valuable  to  busi- 

or    professional    men    whose   education 

ntlally  completed.    The  only  restrlc- 

s  that  no  such  course  shall  cost  more 

$500. 

o  facilitate  application  for  the  educa- 
deblred.    the    Veterans'    Administration 
p^pared  a  form  called  Veterans'  Admin- 
Rehabilitation    Form    1950       This 
can  Be  obtained  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration  in  Washington,  or  any  of  its  re- 
offlces.    from   veterans'   organizations, 
the  office  of  your  Congressman.     This 
may  be  l\Ied  with  the  Veterans'  Admin - 
or  with  the  school  or  college  which 
veteran  wishes  to  attend. 

LOANS 

Mu^h  of  the  red  tape  has  been  eliminated 


the   law   governing   loans   to   veterans. 
is  no  longer  necessary  m  most  cases 
approval   from   the   Administrator 
closing    the    loan.      In    addition    the 
limit    for   obtainng    a    loan    h.ts    been 
—  "  from  2  years  to  10  years  after  ter- 
of  the  war. 
the  law  stands  today,  a  veteran  may 
ate   a  loan   with  an  ordinary   lending' 
such  as  a  bank.  In.surance  company. 
_;e  and  loan  company,  or  building  and 
laaodatlon.  and— provided  it  is  for  an 
purpose— 50   percent  of    the   loan 
automatically    guaranteed    by    the 
ent.  up  to  $4,000  in  the  case  of  real- 
loans  and  $2,000  In  all  other  types  of 
If  the  loan  is  made  from  a  private 
prior  approval  oX  the  Adminlsira- 
stUl  required. 

in  condiUons  must   be  met.     The 

rate   shall    not    exceed    4    percent. 

^tate    loans    shall    be    fully    payable 

25  years,  except  in  the  case  of  farm 

where   the   period    Is   40   years.     The 

y  of  a  non-real-esute  loan  shall  not 

10  years.     However,  the  Adminlstra- 

pay  to  the  lender  4  percent  of  the 

t     originally     guaraiUeed.     which     U 

nt  to  the  Government  paying  the 

s  interest  on  the  guaranteed  stun. 

specified  purposes  lor  which  loans 

made  are;   (ai  The  purchase  or  con- 
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structlon  of  homes,  or  repairing. ,  altering, 
or  improving  same;  (b)  the  purchase  or  re- 
pair of  farms  and  farm  equipment,  the  pur- 
chase of  livestock,  equipment,  machinery, 
and  the  like,  or  for  working  capital  as  re- 
quired; (c)  the  purchase  of  a  business,  busi- 
ness property  and  equipment,  inventories, 
stock  In  trade,  repairs  to  btislness  property, 
and  working  capital;  (d)  the  refinancing  of 
certain  existing  Indebtedness,  including  de- 
linquent taxes  on  homes  and  businesses: 
(e)  to  finance  secondary  loans  for  the  above 
purposes  where  the  principal  loan  has  been 
obtained  from  another  governmental  agency. 
In  such  a  case  the  Administrator  may  guar- 
antee the  full  amount  of  the  balance  of  the 
purchase  price  or  cost,  provided  the  second 
loan  shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  or  cost. 

Certain  reasonable  conditions  are  Im- 
posed, of  course  The  proceeds  must  be  used 
for  the  purpose  requested.  The  ability  and 
experience  of  the  veteran,  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  propases  to  pursue 
such  business  or  occupation,  are  such  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  llkelihocd  that  he  will 
succeed.  TTie  price  paid  shall  not  exceed  a 
reasonable  value  as  determined  by  a  proper 
appraisal.  In  the  case  of  homes,  the  veter- 
ans  present  and  anticipated  Income  is  taken 
Into  consideration. 

VOCATIONAI,    ai:H.VBILITATION 

Public  Law  16.  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
is  of  vital  Importance  to  every  veteran  with 
a  service-connected  disability.  It  author- 
izes the  Administrator  to  provide  necessary 
vocational  training  for  such  veterans  to  fit 
them  for  employment  consistent  with  the 
degree  of  disability.  Recent  amendmenu 
have  liberalized  many  of  the  provisions.  If 
more  than  4  years'  training  is  required,  the 
Administrator  may  approve  an  extension  of 
the  period.  The  time  within  which  such 
training  may  be  furnished  has  been  ex- 
tended from  6  to  9  years  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

Most  Important  of  all  is  the  Increased 
financial  assistance  provided.  While  pursu- 
ing training  and  2  months  after  his  employ- 
ability  is  determined,  each  eligible  veteran 
Is  not  only  entitled,  to  hid  full  disability 
pension,  but  also  to  the  subsistence  allow- 
ances of  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  To  protect  the 
veterans  with  a  low  pension,  the  combined 
minimum  monthly  payments  have  been 
fixed  at  $:05  for  a  veteran  without  depend- 
ents. $115  with  a  dependent,  and  $10  per 
month  for  a  child.  $7  for  each  additional 
child,  and  $15  for  a  dependent  parent.  Here- 
tofore the  minimum  was  $92.50  per  month. 

NoTT  — If  a  veteran  is  about  to  commence 
courses  of  vocational  rehabilitation,  is  in  need 
of  some  ready  cash,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  advance  $100  without  interest, 
repayments  to  be  made  by  inst.UIments  from 
a  future  payments  of  pension  or  retirement 
pay. 

XMPLOTMXNT 

The  reemployment  provisions  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  now  in  effect.  A 
veterans'  employment  representative,  who 
shall  be  a  veteran,  is  attached  to  the  United 
States  Employment  Service  in  each  State. 
He  will  help  to  get  Jobs,  give  information 
and  so  forth.  This  is  subsUntially  what 
Bill  Dgenfritz  is  now  doing  so  well  in  Penn- 
sylvania at  present.  The  veteran  has  other 
employment  rights  under  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  and  other  laws. 

tMAOJXJSTUtin  AIXOWAJfCn 

1  Eligible  veterans  who  are  unemployed 
are  entitled  to  receive  under  certain  condi- 
tions unemployment  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  $20  per  week  for  a  maximum  of  52 
weeks  within  a  5-year  period  following  the 
termination  of  hostilities.  The  unemploy- 
ment must  begin  within  2  years  after  dis- 
charge or  the  end  of  the  war.  whichever  is 
later.  A  proportionate  amoimt  may  be  paid 
to  the  partially  employed   who  receive  less 
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than  the  $20  allowance  per  week  given  by  the 
act  plus  $3;  that  Is.  $23. 

The  allowance  for  a  week  will  be  $20  less 
that  part  of  the  wages  payable  to  the  par- 
tially unemployed. for  such  week  which  Is  in 
excess  of  $3— figured  to  the  nearest  highest 
multiple  of  $1.  Thus,  If  the  veteran  Is  earn- 
ing $10.  you  subtract  $3  from  the  $10.  leav- 
ing $7.  You  then  subtract  the  $7  from  the 
$20.  and  his  weekly  payment  for  readjust- 
ment would  be  $13.  Stated  conversely,  it  is 
$23  per  week  loss  the  amount  earned  In  par- 
tial employment  during  the  week. 

2.  A  claimant  will  be  disqualified  If  he  or 
she  leaves  suitable  woik  voluntarily  or  Is  dis- 
charged for  misconduct;  If  he  or  she  falls  to 
accept  suitable  work  when  offered  or  refuses 
to  attend  an  available  free  training  course; 
and  also  In  certain  cases  where  work  stop- 
pages are  caused  by  labor  disputes,  but  only 
If  he  or  she  is  participating  therein. 

3.  Provision  Is  made  for  self-employed  vet- 
erans engaged  In  a  trade,  business,  proles- 
Elon.  etc  If  his  net  earnings  have  been  less 
than  $100  In  the  previous  calendar  month,  he 
can  receive  the  difference  between  $100  snd 
his  net  earnings  for  such  month.  This  pro- 
vision, so  far  as  I  know.  Is  an  innovation  In 
our  law.  It  should  enable  enterprising  vet- 
erans to  become  self-employed. 

4.  Those  unemployed  prior  to  September  4. 
1944.  are  not  eligible  for  any  payments.  On 
and  after  September  4  those  who  are  either 
unemployed  oi  partially  unemployed  can 
make  application  at  the  State  emplcymrnt 
office,  or.  If  he  Is  a  railroad  man.  at  the  rnll- 
road  employment  ofllce.  Payment  will  start 
shortly. 

5.  Where  a  claimant  receives  other  Federal 
or  State  benefit,  a  proportionate  adju.stmi  nt 
Is  made  In  his  allowance.  Veterans  who  have 
righu  under  t»o  or  more  different  sections 
of  this  act  can  only  receive  the  fair  and  oro- 
portionate  amount. 

PXNALTIrs 

Anyone  receiving  any  money  under  this 
title  with  Intent  to  defraud  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  $1.000  or  Imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  1  year  or  both.  The  same 
penalty  applies  to  anyone  making  a  false 
statement  or  misrepresentation.  Anvone 
knowingly  acceptalng  an  allowance  to  which 
he  Is  not  entitled  shall  be  Ineligible  to  receive 
any  further  allowance  of  any  kind  under  this 
title.  As  to  other  fraudulent  claims  under 
this  act  the  general  penal  statutes  will  apply. 
MiscrttANEors 

,h!,  '^  "*^^"^<^*"»"8«^  »n  the  law  now  provides 
that  financial  benefits  received  under  the  GI 
bill  of  rights  shall  not  be  deducted  from  any 
future  bonus  that  may  be  authorized 

2  The  scope  of  the  act  has  been  broaden.-d 
to  inc.ude  United  SUtes  citizens  who  serv-^d 
.1,  i!f  ,?'^''^*'  niilltnry  or  n.-.val  service  of  an 
Allied  Government  if  he  Is  not  receiving  sim- 
ilar benefits  from  another  nation. 

3  The  educational  and  loan  guaranty  pro- 
visions have  been  extended  to  persons  <n 
terminal  leave  and  those  undergoing  hos- 
pitalization pending  final  discharge  The 
subsistence  allowances  are  not  Included  while 
in  such  a  status. 

4.  This  summary  Includes  only  the  Ol 
bill  of  rights  and  Public  Law  le  tooth  us 
amended^  The  Corgress  has  passed  oth^r 
laws  of  benefit  to  veterans.  These  include 
muster-cut  payments,  national  life  insur- 
ance dependency  benefits,  maternity  care 
deaih  gratuity,  and  others. 

Anyone  in  Alexander.  Franklin.  Jack- 
son Perry,  Pulaski.  Randolph.  Union,  ard 
Wiiiiamson  Counties  can  get  informa- 
tion on  where  and  how  to  apply  for  these 
beneflU  by  RottinR  in  touch  with  your 
ctmgressicna]  office. 

IMPOtTANT 

The  Selective  Service  Act  gives  the 
veteran  certain  rights  to  his  old  job  un- 
der certain  rules  and  regulations 


Many  veterans,  or  their  families,  will 
want  additional  information.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  the  source  of  all 
authoritative  rulings  on  veterans'  laws. 
If  anyone  feels  that  it  would  be  helpful 
to  have  me  get  in  touch  with  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  in  behalf  of  him- 
self or  others,  just  write  your  Congress- 
man, C.  W.  (Runt)  Bishop,  at  1207  House 
OflBce  Building.  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
Your  congressional  oflBce  finds  it  a  real 
pleasure  to  do  anything  possible  for  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  services,  and  for  vet- 
erans who  have  returned  or  are  returning 
to  civilian  life. 


Let  Canada  Replace  United  States  as 
Lender 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
difficulties  incurred  by  the  administra- 
tion in  its  effort  to  convince  the  people 
of  this  country  that  they  should  at  this 
time  further  increase  and  monetize  the 
Federal  debt  and  thus  expand  the  infla- 
tionary base,  through  making  a  so-called 
loan  to  Great  Britain,  is  conclusive  evi- 
dence hat  our  people  have  not  yet  thor- 
oughly comprehended  the  meaning  of 
this  total  international  program  now  be- 
fore us. 

The  British  Empire  is.  of  course,  a 
great  force  in  world  affairs.  The  United 
States  should  be  a  much  greater  force 
than  it  is  at  the  -present  time.  Anyone 
who  is  closely  watching  developments  in 
the  Jnited  States,  and  who  understands 
the  economic  and  social  unrest  among 
our  people,  and  who  can  visualize  the 
economic  damage  which  is  resulting 
from  the  arrested  flow  of  social  income, 
the  combinations  in  restraint  of  trade 
and  commerce  all  coming  out  of  the 
country-wide  strikes,  can  appreciate  why 
so  many  of  our  people  question  the  ad- 
visability of  the  United  States  at  this 
moment  advancing  $4,000,000,000,  more 
or  less,  to  Britain,  and  all  in  accordance 
with  the  Vinson-Halifax  agreement. 
When  one  approaches  our  people  and 
claims  the  British  proposal  is  to  be  a 
bonafide  loan  it  is  difficult  to  sustain 
such  a  contention.  The  escape  clauses  in 
the  Vinson-Halifax  agreement,  the  low 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  long  term  in- 
volved are  all  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  it  practically  impossible  for  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  stand  before  an  audi- 
ence and  justify  the  advance  as  a  com- 
mercial loan. 

Perhaps  the  road  which  should  have 
been  traveled  was  one  which  would  have 
carried  this  proposition  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  as  an  outright  gift,  or 
further  cash  contribution  to  the  war 
and  its  aftermath.  You  can  approach  a 
friend  or  a  citizen  and  suggest  to  him 
that  he  make  a  contribution  and  if  he 
does  not  feel  like  doing  so  he  can  decline, 
and  you  can  walk  away  with  his  good- 


will. But  if  you  approach  him  and  at- 
tempt to  sell  him  a  package  as  something 
worth  while,  and  somewhat  coerce  him 
into  taking  action  according  to  your  sug- 
gestion, it  is  extremely  difficult  for  you 
to  retain  his  good-will  or  his  confidence. 
The  thinking  people  of  this  country  know 
that  based  on  the  terms  of  the  Vinson- 
Halifax  agreement  there  are  many 
reasons  why  the  proposition  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  legitimate  commer- 
cial loan.  Furthermore,  to  the  north  of 
us  we  have  the  great  Canadian  Empire, 
the  Canadian  people,  and  their  sound 
thinking  and  constructive  effort.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  wiser  for  Eng- 
land to  have  made  the  approach  through 
their  Canadian  associate.  Unquestion- 
ably there  are  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  who  would  make  an  out- 
right purchase  of  issues  originating  in. 
and  handled  by  our  Canadian  friends, 
and  all  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain. 
Such  a  course  would  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  carry  transactions  through  the 
general  funds  of  the  Federal  Treasury. 

We  have  already  monetized  so  many 
billions  of  dollars  of  our  present  Federal 
debt,  and  in  that  manner  we  have  so 
greatly  contributed  to  the  inflationary 
base  and  the  potentialities  of  destructive 
inflationary  forces  here  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  cry  is  constantly  before 
Congress  to  give  more  and  greater  con- 
trols to  Federal  bureaus  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  further  controlling  the  econ- 
omy of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Such  activity  moves  directly  against  the 
exercise  of  free  enterprise,  and  if  we 
are  to  continue  monetizing  the  debt  and 
thus  expanding  the  inflationary  base, 
upon  what  grounds,  and  by  what  means 
can  we  as  consumers  ever  again  enjoy 
the  protection  which  the  free  play  of 
economic  forces  gives  to  consumers  in 
the  way  of  more  goods  and  services,  of 
a  higher  quality,  and  at  a  lower  dollar 
price?  For  more  than  160  years  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  greatly  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  competitive  free  enterprise, 
and  under  that  system  we  acquired  the 
highest  level  of  individual  possessions  of 
any  group  of  people  on  earth.  Shall  we 
now  forfeit  our  standing  through  further 
expanding  the  debt  in  an  inflationary 
manner? 

Mr.  R.  T.  Bowman,  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  Ottawa  Evening 
Citizen,  has  wTitten  a  stimulating  edi- 
torial entitled  "Let  Canada  Replace 
United  States  as  Lender,"  which  I  now 
submit  for  the  Record: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now 
getting  ready  to  discuss  a  $3,750,000,000  loan 
for  Britain.  The  proposel  is  meeting  with 
strong  opposition,  and  there  Is  a  good  chance 
that  it  will  be  defeated.  Yet  the  Americans 
who  negotiated  the  terms  of  the  loan  with 
British  economists,  after  months  of  Intensive 
study  and  bargaining,  say  that  Britain  niust 
be  provided  with  this  credit  if  the  world  is 
not  to  revert  to  systems  of  economic  blocs 
which  inevitably  lead  to  war. 

Apart  from  the  opposition  of  the  Anglo- 
phobes  and  isolationists,  the  arguments 
which  may  sway  more  thoughtful  Americans 
against  the  loan  Include:  "We  cannot  lend 
money  to  foreign  nations  when  we  have  a 
national  debt  of  $300,000,000,000;  or  If  we 
make  this  loan  to  Britain  we  shall  have  to 
make  similar  large  grants  to  Russia,  Prance, 
and  many  other  nations.  We  cant  afford  It." 


In  some  political  quarters  In  Washington 
It  Is  hinted  that  If  opponents  of  the  loan  feel 
they  cannot  defeat  It.  they  will  Introduce 
"stalling  tactics"  which  will  prevent  Its  pas- 
sage before  the  general  elections  In  Novem- 
ber of  this  year.  This  would  be  disastrous. 
If  Britain  is  to  base  her  future  economy  on 
world  trade,  instead  of  "sterling  area"  trade, 
she  must  have  a  large  fund  of  American  and 
Canadian  dollars  long  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  fact,  the  International  money  or- 
ganizations devised  at  Bretton  Woods  will  be 
brought  into  being  on  March  8.  It  is  not 
likely  that  Britain  can  go  ahead  with  Bretton 
Woods  commitments  unless  American  and 
Canadian  credits  are  assured  before  then. 

Surely  it  is  wrong  that  this  uncertainty 
should  continue?  Surely  this  Is  the  time  for 
Canada  to  step  Into  the  situation  as  a  great 
nation  and  world  leader?  The  future  of 
world  economy  depends  on  a  very  vmcertaln 
loan  of  $3,750,000,000  from  the  United  States 
to  Britain.  Why  should  not  Canada  come  for- 
ward now  with  the  necessary  funds?  Cana- 
dian dollars  are  as  good  as  American  dollars. 
With  the  United  States  facing  Infiatlon  and 
high  costs  of  production.  Canadian  dollars 
are  better  because  they  can  buy  more. 

The  British  want  to  spend  the  $3,750,000,000 
In  two  groups:  one-half  for  American  goods 
Including  foodstuffs,  timber  for  houses,  spe- 
cial machinery  for  factories  and  coal  cutting, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  textiles.  The  other 
half  of  the  credit  will  be  spent  on  purchases 
in  other  nations,  and  those  nations  in  turn 
will  use  the  dollars  to  buy  things  they  need 
from  the  United  States. 

Canadian  dollars  can  buy  and  Canadian 
production  can  deliver  most  of  the  same 
things  which  the  British  are  trying  to  get 
from  the  United  States.  In  1943  Canadian 
production.  Including  agriculture,  totaled 
more  than  $12,000,000,000.  This  productive 
capacity  is  still  available,  and  it  can  be  in- 
creased through  the  addition  to  the  labor 
force  of  men  returning  from  overseas. 

Factories  which  turned  out  goods  for  war 
can  be  converted  to  the  production  of  goods 
for  peace.  The  cost  would  be  well  worth 
while  with  $6,000,000,000  of  orders  In  sight 
(this  figure  Is  3=»4  billion  dollars  which  Brit- 
ain wants  from  the  United  States  and  I'i 
billion  dollars  now  being  negotiated  with 
Canada,  plus  other  foreign  trade) . 

By  underwriting  the  entire  loan  to  Britain, 
Canadian  factories  and  agriculture  will  be 
certain  of  full-time  capacity  production  for 
the  next  5  years,  and  more.  The  world  will 
begin  to  realize  that  Canada  has  Just  as  much 
Industrial  know-how  as  the  United  States, 
that  Canadian  products  are  Jtist  as  good, 
and  perhaps  less  expensive.  That  sort  of 
good  will  will  pay  dividends  for  many  years 
to  come.  ^ 

A  natural  question  is:  "How  can  Canada 
afford  to  underwrite  a  loan  of  $6,000,000,000?" 
Here  are  two  suggestions,  and  Canadian 
financiers  may  be  able  to  make  others.  The 
loan  can  be  financed  through  a  national 
credit  account  created  in  the  Bank  of  Canada 
by  authority  of  the  federal  government.  It 
can  be  a  business  loan  on  the  same  terms 
offered  by  the  American  negotiators. 

If  the  creation  of  a  national  credit  account 
seems  too  radical  to  orthodox  finance,  then 
the  people  of  Canada  can  raise  the  money 
by  victory  loan  types  of  subscriptions.  The 
last  victory  loan  brought  In  nearly  $2,000,- 
000.000.  Britain  Intends  to  spend  the  pro- 
posed American  and  Canadian  credits  over 
a  period  of  5  years.  This  is  ample  time  for 
Canadians  to  supply  the  funds,  with  an  in- 
centive at  least  as  important  as  the  victory 
loans.  Further,  world-trade  loans  would  be 
repaid  by  the  people  of  Britain.  Victory 
loans  will  have  to  be  repaid  eventually  by 
the  people  of  Canada  who  subscribed  to 
them. 

Why  allow  confused  Americans  to  stall  and 
bicker  and  say  bitter  things  while  deciding 


to 
Ca 

»or 


Canada 


lend  aid  to  the  Ally  which  savtd  them? 
-»da  can  do  the  Job  for  Britain  and  the 
d  juBt  as  well,  and  do  it  now.    Here  la  a 
opportunity  for  otir  Nation. 
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or 

HO|>i.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGUS 

or  CAisromn-.A 

I>|  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

»fcr- DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tenc  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record.  I  include 
an  article  by  a  very  di-stinguished  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Times.  Mr. 
C.  I.  Sulzberger.  appearinR  in  the  New 
Yorl:  Times.  March  11.  1946: 
Unmm  Stahes   Coudnil  Bans   Anti-Russian 

Ta  Jt— Wa«ns  GIs  Against  Situadinc  Dis- 

rarsT  P^aulkins  Voick  -Decrjis  Chubch- 

luj  Spezch 

(By  C.  L  Sulzberger) 
'WitMZBVwa.  GcaMANT.  March  10 —As  a  re- 
sult of  a  marked  rise  in  subtle  German 
propj  ganda  efforts  to  divide  the  vlctorloua 
AlUe!  by  spreading  antl-Russlan  propaganda 
amorg  the  United  States  troopa.  a  trend  that 
waa  1  ccelerated  Immediately  upon  the  pub- 
llcatij)n  here  of  Winston  ChurchiUs  recent 
one  of  the  aharpeat  orders  ever  issued 
unit  of  the  United  States  occupying 
was  distributed  today  throughout  the 
garrUan  stationed  in  Wuerzburg  and  the 
area  j  urrounding  the  city. 

order  not  only  emphasized  that  all 
.  In  the  area  must  continually  remem- 
ber tliat  the  Soviet  Union  Is  an  ally  of  the 
Unite  I  States  and  that  millions  of  Russians 
died  1  1  the  Allied  cause  but  also  warned  that 
American  tolerance  of  German  fraulelns' 
aaU-Ift»s»lan    oplniona    was    trading    toward 


artlmt  was  issued  by  the  lieutenant  col- 
manding  the  garrison. in  Wuerzburg 
surrounding  area.     He  is  a  Regular 

officer  and  a  Tesan.  who  wishes  that 
not  be  published   for  reasons  ol 
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force« 


tite 
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warned   all   soldiers   in   his  command 
they   must   change   their   attitude   im- 
mediacy  and    that   he  Intended   to   put   a 
the  present  trends. 


halt  u 


Bry 


Ina 
this  wflter 
check 
reporti 
he    Intfnded 
summ 
mum 
prison. 
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trlbute|l 
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THtEATXNS    SCVXKC    PSNALTICS 

personal  conversation  the  colonel  told 

•Iter  that  he  was  making  a  strenuous 

I  >n  hlfi  men  and  that  if  he  received  any 

that  this  order  was   being   violated 

'-led    to   submit    the   offenders   to   a 

court  martiiU  and  give  the  maxl- 

» jntence  within  his  scope — 6  months  in 


order  was  printed  yestertUy  and  dis- 
"    today.     It   stated: 

been  brought  to  my  attention  that 

of    the    civilian    population    of 

_    and    vicinity    has    been    greatly 

1  8  the  result  of  a  speech  In  the  United 

>y  a  British  politician  relative  to  our 

t  tie  Ru.sslan  people. 

also  learned  that  a  few  men  from 

have  expressed  agreement  with 

{policies    to    German   fraulnns.     This 

will  stop  immediately  and  you  may 

that  I  will  use  great  effort  en  the 

he  counterintelligence  corps  and  S  2 

51  to  see  that  it  stops  right  now 

Soviet  Government  U  an  ally  of  the 

SUtes  cf  America  and  jcu  are  Indl- 

and  collectively   representatives   cf 

ffnment.     I  win  not  tolerate  any  dis- 


paraging remarks-  against  our  allied  to  the 
German  people. 

points  to  soloicx  csavis 
"I  do  not  hate  the  German  people.  My 
policy  In  regard  to  dancing  and  social  gath- 
erings should  indicate  that  fact  to  you.  But 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  sun  can  never  set 
upon  the  grave  of  some  American  soldier. 

•Prom  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bataan  to  the 
Elbe,  your  buddies  are  lying  dead  because  of 
the  Nazi  Party  and  the  evil  machinations  of 
Hitler  and  his  gang. 

•■If  you  are  a  Catholic,  stop  to  remen-ber 
that  the  Nazy  Party  persecuted  hundreds  of 
nuns  and  priests  and  tried  to  frame  tliem  on 
immorality  charges. 

■If  you  are  a  Protestant  think  of  Pastor 
I  the  Rev   Martini  Nlemoeller. 

"If  you  are  Jewish  •  •  •  just  do  not 
let  your  fraulelns  opinion  Influence  yours 
-She  has  been  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hatred  and  intolerance  for  all  nations  of 
earth  except  for  the  master  race  we  have 
Just  whipped. 

•  Millions  of  Russian  soldiers  and  civilians 
died  to  save  our  skins.    Just  remember  that 
If  propaganda  caaes  you  to  hate  the  Rus- 
sians, stop  and   think.     They  died   for   vou 
too. 

"U  you  want  to  fight  again,  encouraging 
these  fraulelns  that  we  hate  Russia  to  a 
good  way  to  get  things  going  Those  were  the 
good  old  days,  yes'     Standing  in  the  tracks 

ri^J*^*!,"/*"*  - '^"  ''°"*'  ^'^"y  »^""«nr.  and 
tired  Firing  off  the  line  of  departure  Mak- 
ing river  crossings  Sweating  out  barrages 
It  is  cold  in  Russia     Remember  that 

••In  case  you  think  I  am  a  Pinko  and  you 
want  to  writ  a  letter  to  the  B-bag  (Stars 
and  Stripes  letter  column),  let  me  forestall 
you.  In  political  thinking  I  am  a  conserva- 
tive  southern  Democrat. 

•An  ancestor  cf  my  name  was  killed  In 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  But 
the  Russians  are  cur  allies  They  have  guts 
They  kept  hordes  of  Jerries  off  of  us  and  by 
Ood.  I  never  want  to  fight  again.  Think  It 
over,     ^^u  been  warned.' 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  this  corre- 
spondent that  other  areas  than  Wuerzburg 
would  benent  from  slmUar  orders  ThrouKh- 
out  conseryatlve  Catholic  Bavaria  insidious 
propaganda  is  working  against  Allied  unity 
One  may  recall  that  Gen    Dwight  D    Els- 

S,»?rt',w "!'"""'  ^•'"'"K  "gainst  antl- 
Britlsh  talk  in  north  Africa  quickly  healed  a 
nasty  and  developing  situation. 


Why  4  and  4^  2  Percent  Interest  Rates 
for  GI  and  Farm  Loans? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr^     MURRAY     of     Wisconsin.     Mr 
bpeaker.  the  following  article  from  the 
financial  page  of  the  February  10  New 
York  Times  indicates  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  finance.^  itself  at  a  2^8  percent 
rate  of  interest,  and  the  Union  Pacific 
at  2.51  percent— the  lowest  ever  recorded 
in  raUroad  finance.     Why  doe.s  this  ad- 
ministration demand  4 '2  percent  inter- 
est rate  on  a  farm  when  the  purchaser 
pays  down  25  percent  of  the  purchase 
price,  and  4  percent  interest  when  the 
purchaser  has  a  35  percent  eqiuty   and 
provide  a  3  percent  loan  when  the  "pur- 


chaser makes  no  down  payment?  Why 
does  this  administration  provide  millions 
for  loans  to  nonveterans  at  3  percent 
interest  when  the  veteran  pays  4  percent 
on  GI  loans?  According  to  the  follow- 
ing article,  money  Ls  cheap  to  other 
Kroups: 

DiTTHs    Plumbed    bt    Intirest    Ratzs — Gov- 

nNMINT-PXCGR)  FINANCIAL  ST«rCTT7Kl  8«M 

Shattixxd  bt  Latest  Loans — Investment 
Funds  Hcoe— Commercial  Banks  and  In- 
suaANCE  Companies  AmcrxD— Fedcxal 
Policy  Not  Re\eaijeo 

(By  Paul  Heffernan) 

The  nnancial  world  today  is  adnUttlng  that 
the  wartime.  Government-pegged  interest 
structure  has  been  shattered  and  that  the 
Nation  now  is  standing  at  the  threshold  of  an 
era  In  public  and  private  finance  that  is  with- 
out historical  precedent  or  other  guide  except 
the  babel  of  confUctlng  economic  theories 
•and  the  errors  of  uncharted  trial. 

When  Imminent  disintegration  of  the  wai- 
tlme  Interest  structure  waa  predicted  pub- 
.icly  last  October  in  the  money-market 
studies  of  George  H  Roberu.  vice  president 
of  the  National  City  Bank,  and  by  Aubrey 
Lanston.  vice  president  of  the  First  Boston 
Corp..  the  Government  had  not  yet  mar- 
keted  It.s  last  Usue  of  long-term  2  .j -percent 
bonds— the  Vlctorv  issue  of  1972-t7  The 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  had  Just  mar- 
keted  •lOO.OOO.OCO  of  long-term  bonds  at  par 
and  New  York  City's  Ss  of  1980  were  sell- 
ing at  a  yield  basU  of  2  27  percent  in  the 
dealers'   market 

By  last  week,  however— within  a  period  cf 
less   than  4  months— the  prophecies  of   the 
New  York  bankers  had  been  vindicated  In  a 
V^I!?"  T"  breath-taking,  even  among  iho 
shockproof  economic  sophisticates  of  legind- 
ary  Wall  Street.     On  Monday  Southern  Pa- 
cific  refunded   at   2\    percent    a   $50  OOC  000 
issue  that  It  had  fioated  in  September  at  3  K 
P«^nt;   on  Tuesday   the  competition  of   16 
iMdlng    investment    banking    houses    fcr    a 
prime-risk  utility  issue  resulted  In  lU  b.MnK 
^Id    publicly    to    yield    2  39    percent;    on 
Wednesday  the  Onion  Pacific  Railroad  mar- 
keted •44.483.000  of  unsecured  bonds  at  2  51 
percent,  the  lowest  interest  cost  ever  com- 
manded   by    railroad    finance,    and    by    the 
weeks  end  New  Yorks  3s  of  1980  were  cell- 
ing to  yield  2  percent  and  the  Victory  1  lan 
,'»»**'*  changing  hands  on  a  yield  h.isls 
ol  224  percent.     Thus  within  3  months  the 
interest  rate  on  the  Government  last  long, 
term  bond  Issue  had  been  rendered  obsoh  te- 
even  i\  percent  as  a  long-term  Interest  rate 
was  disintegrating, 

OOVEayMENT     OUTLOOK 

At  Washington,  where  the  Treasury  has  a 
big  stake  in  low  interest  rates  as  an  Instru- 
ment  of  public-debt  management,  it  waa  re- 
ported  that  Secretary  Fred  M  Vinson  s  oOice 
would  follow,  for  the  indefinite  future  at 
least,  a  hands-off.  wait-and-see  policy  under 
which  maturing  Governmen.  obligatlcns 
either  would  be  retired  by  Tieasury  cash  or 
refunded    Into     1-year,    seven-eighths     pt-r- 

f^»f '/if ""****"  '^'"  *"  ^^l''"  to  mein 
that  the  pressure  of  funds  set  king  prime  In- 
vestment placement  would  .-ontlnue  to  drive 
bond  prices  higher  and  yields  and  Interest 
rates  Icwer. 

Federal  Reserve  officials  gave  Indications  of 
Increasing   restlveneas  at  the  prospect   thi,t 
the  banking  system  might  have  to  remain 
dragooned  indefinitely  m  the  Governments 
war  finance  service  at  a  time  when  the  rest 
of  private  business  was  undergoing  reconver. 
sion.     For  commercial   bank   and  Insurance 
Investment  Interests  the  shrinking  interest 
rate  was   becoming   a   matter  of   grave   and 
immediate  concern     Will  a  turn  come?    And 
if  so.  when  and  by  what  means?     The  finan- 
cial world  does  not  know  the  answer. 
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SHORTAGE    OF    SECURnTES 

However  fundamental  may  be  the  rela- 
tionship of  Treasury  policy  to  urrent  Inter- 
est rates,  the  present  market  for  prime-risk 
securities  furnishes  several  Influences — su- 
perficial or  not — all  tending,  by  competitive 
action,  to  drive  bond  prices  higher  anc"  yields 
lower.  Together  they  spell  one  phenome- 
non— an  acute  market  shortage  of  high- 
grade,  long-term  securities  which  is  growing 
daily. 

The  volume  of  savings  seeking  placement 
is  undiminished  and  the  supply  of  available, 
high-grade  securities  Is  constantly  shrinking 
as  private  corporations  retire  high-interest 
debt  with  company  cash  or  with  the  proceeds 
of  low-cost  bank  loans  or  prlvateliy  placed 
bonds,  and  as  Government  term  bonds  are 
paid  off  in  cash  or  refunded  into  1-year  cer- 
tificates. The  dwindling  residue  of  long- 
te-m  public  and  private  securities  still  enjoy- 
ing a  public  market  is  thus  becoming  the 
ever-narrowing  object  of  intense  competitive 
bidding  at  the  expense  of  investment  yields. 
As  the  yields  fall  and  fall,  the  competition 
lor  the  shrinking  supply  becomes  remorse- 
less. The  competitive  forces  it  play  have 
been  characterized  as  constituting  a  vicious 
circle.  In  which  the  Interest  rate,  like  a 
matchstick  caught  In  the  outer  eddies  of  a 
whirlpool.  Is  being  sucked  Inexorably  In  nar- 
rowing circles  toward  a  center  vortex.  Into 
which  it  might  well  vanish,  and  with  it  the 
remnants  of  orthodox  capitalist  finance. 


High  Lights  of  Churchill's   Fulton,  Mo., 
Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  4,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  have  an  evaluation  of  America 
and  the  place  our  country  has  won  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  together  with 
the  appraisal  of  the  outcome  of  our  na- 
tional effort  by  a  great  British  states- 
man presented  here: 

The  United  States  stands  at  this  time  at 
the  pinnacle  of  world  power.  It  Is  a  solemn 
moment  for  the  American  democracy.  With 
primacy  in  power  Is  also  Joined  an  awe-in- 
spiring accountability  to  the  future.  As  ycu 
look  around  you.  you  must  feel  ;  ot  only  the 
sense  of  duty  done  but  also  feel  anxiety  lest 
you  fall  below  the  level  of  achievement.  Op- 
pori  unity  is  here  row.  clear  and  shining,  for 
both  cur  countries.  To  reject  it  or  ignore  it 
or  fritter  it  away  will  bring  upon  us  all  the 
long  reproaches  of  the  after  time.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  constancy  of  mind,  persistency  of 
purpose  and  the  grand  simplicity  of  decision 
shall  guide  and  rule  the  conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  in  peace  as  they  did  in 
war.  We  must  and  I  believe  we  shall  prove 
ourselves  equal  to  this  severe  requirement. 

When  American  military  men  approach 
some  serious  situation  they  are  wont  to  write 
at  the  head  of  their  directive  the  words, 
"Over-all  strategic  concept."  There  is  wisdom 
in  this  as  it  leads  to  clarity  of  thought.  What 
then,  is  the  over-all  strategic  concept  which 
we  should  inscribe  today?  It  Is  nothing  less 
than  the  safety  and  welfare,  the  freedom  and 
progress  of  all  the  homes  and  families  of  all 
the  men  and  women  in  all  the  lands.  And 
here  I  speak  particularly  of  the  myriad  cot- 
tage or  apartment  homes,  where  the  wage 
earner  strives  amid  the  accidents  and  difD- 
culties  of  life,  to  guard  his  wife  and  children 
from  privation  and  bring  the  family  up  in 


the  fear  of  the  Lord  or  upon  ethical  concep- 
tions which  often  play  their  potent  part. 

HOMES  MUST  BE  SHIELDED 

To  give  security  to  these  countless  homes 
they  must  be  shielded  from  the  two  gaunt 
marauders — war  and  tyranny.  We  all  know 
the  frightful  disturbance  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary family  Is  plunged  when  the  curse  of 
war  swoops  down  upon  the  breadwinner  and 
those  for  whom  he  works  and  contrives. 
The  awful  ruin  of  Europe,  with  all  Its  van- 
ished glories,  and  of  large  parts  of  Asia, 
glares  In  our  eyes.  When  the  designs  of 
wicked  men  or  the  aggressive  urge  of  mighty 
states  dissolve,  over  large  areas,  the  frame  of 
civilized  society  humble  folk  are  confronted 
with  difficulties  with  which  they  cannot  cope. 
For  them  all  is  distorted,  broken,  or  even 
ground  to  pulp. 

When  I  stand  here  this  quiet  afternoon  I 
shudder  to  visualize  what  Is  actually  hap- 
pening to  millions  now  and  what  Is  going 
to  happen  in  this  period  when  famine  stalks 
the  earth.  None  can  compute  what  has  been 
called  "the  unestlmated  sum  of  human 
pain."  Our  supreme  task  and  duty  Is  to 
guard  the  homes  of  the  common  people  from 
the  horrors  and  miseries  of  another  war.  We 
are  all  agreed  on  that. 

A  shadow  has  fallen  upon  the  scenes  so 
lately  lighted  by  the  Allied  victory.  Nobody 
knows  what  Soviet  Russia  and  its  Commu- 
nist International  organization  Intends  to 
do  in  the  immediate  future,  or  what  are  the 
limits  if  any  to  their  expansive  and  proselyt- 
izing tendencies. 

lEON  CURTAIN  DESCENDS 

From  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in 
the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtain  has  descended 
across  the  Continent.  Behind  that  line  lie 
all  the  capitals  of  the  ancient  states  of  cen- 
tral and  eastern  Europe.  Warsaw.  Berlin, 
Prague.  Vienna,  Budapest.  Belgrade.  Bucha- 
rest, and  Sofia,  all  these  famous  cities  and 
the  populations  around  them  lie  in  the 
Soviet  sphere  and  all  are  subject  in  one  form 
or  another,  not  only  to  Soviet  influence  but 
to  a  very  high  and  increasing  measure  to 
control  from  Moscow. 

Athens  alone,  with  its  Immortal  glories, 
is  free  to  decide  its  future  at  an  election 
under  British,  American,  and  French  obser- 
vation. The  Russian-dominated  Polish  Gov- 
ernment has  been  encouraged  to  make  enor- 
mous and  wrongful  Inroads  upon  Germany, 
and  mass  expulsions  of  millions  of  Germans 
on  a  scale  grievous  and  undreamed  of  are 
now  taking  place.  The  Communist  parties, 
which  were  very  small  in  all  these  eastern 
states  of  Europe,  have  been  raised  to  pre- 
eminence and  power  far  beyond  their  num- 
bers and  are  seeking  everywhere  to  obtain 
totalitarian  control.  Police  governments  are 
prevailing  In  nearly  every  case,  and  so  far, 
except  In  Czechoslovakia,  there  Is  no  true 
democracy. 

The  safety  of  the  world  requires  a  new 
unity  in  Europe  from  which  no  nation  should 
be  permanently  outcast. 

Twice  the  United  States  has  had  to  send 
millions  of  its  young  men  to  fight  a  war. 
Twice  we  have  seen  them  drawn  by  Irresist- 
ible forces  In  time  to  secure  the  victory  but 
only  after  frightful  slaughter  and  devasta- 
tion have  occurred. 

I  have  felt  bound  to  portray  the  shadow 
which,  alike  in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  falls 
upon  the  world.  I  was  a  minister  at  the  time 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  a  close  friend  of 
Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  did  not  myself  agree 
with  many  things  that  were  done,  but  I  have 
a  very  vague  Impression  in  my  mind  of  that 
situation,  and  I  find  It  painful  to  contrast  It 
with  that  which  prevails  now.  In  those  days 
there  were  high  hopes  and  unbounded  con- 
fidence that  the  wars  were  over,  and  that  the 
League  of  Nations  would  become  all-power- 
ful. I  do  not  see  or  feel  the  same  confidence 
or  even  the  same  hopes  in  the  haggard  world 
at  this  time. 


THE  CONDENSATION   OF  A  RECENT   EOrTORIAL 

If  the  speech  which  Winston  Churchill  has 
delivered  at  Westminister  College  means  any- 
thing. It  means  that.  In  his  Judgment,  the 
time  has  come  when  the  United  States  and 
Britain  should  enter  Into  what  would  amount 
to  a  continuing  military  alliance.  His  pro- 
jected alliance — he  called  it  a  fraternal  asso- 
ciation. He  also  said  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  Russia  wants  war,  but  rather  that  she 
wants  the  fruits  of  war  and  the  Indefinite 
expansion  of  her  power  and  doctrines. 

When  one  considers  the  curious  setting  In 
which  this  important  and  challenging 
speech  was  made,  plus  the  fact  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  accompanied  the  former  Prime 
Minister  to  Fulton.  Mo.,  and  there  introduced 
him  to  his  audience.  It  Is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  President  subscribes,  at  least 
In  substantial  part,  to  the  views  which 
Mr.  Churchill  expounded. 

If  this  be  so,  then  It  Is  an  undeniable  fact 
that  the  time  Is  at  hand  for  the  plainest 
possible  speaking  In  this  country.  We  should 
face  the  fact  that  Mr.  Churchill's  "fraternal 
association"  could  prove  to  be  a  tragic 
liability  rather  than  an  asset. 


The  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
remaining  member  of  the  old  Dies  com- 
mittee who  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities has  always  been  quick  to  charge 
Communist  affiliation  or  sympathy 
against  loyal  and  law-abiding  Americans 
and  even  against  humane  or  charitable 
American  organizations. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  Wednesday,  February  27,  contains 
one  of  the  gentleman's  statements,  with- 
out any  citation  of  specific  facts,  which 
makes  the  accusation  that  the  Joint  Anti- 
Fascist  Refugee  Committee  has  at- 
tem.pted  to  bring  many  persons  with 
Communist  records  into  the  United 
States. 

In  that  connection  I  have  received  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  stating 
the  facts.  I  feel  in  honor  bound  lo  in- 
.sert  Dr.  Barsky's  letter  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  refute  the  gentle-, 
man's  statements.  The  letter  speaks  for 
itself  and  shows  that  the  statements  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr. 
Thomas]  were  unjustifiable  and  unwar- 
ranted: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  8.  1946. 

Dear  Congressman:  The  Congressional 
Record  of  February  27,  1946.  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention.  In  this  Record,  I 
note  that  Mr.  Thomas  of  New  Jersey  states 
In  reference  to  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refu- 
gee Committee  that:  "They  are  the  ones  that 
have  been  trying  to  bring  in  Communists 
to  this  country.  We  have  testimony  before 
our  committee  within  the  last  few  days  that 
every  person,  every  refugee,  that  this  Joint 
Anti-Fascist  Committee  has  tried  to  bring 
Into  the  United  States  had  a  Communist  rec- 
ord, a  Communist  record  over  In  Hungary  or 
France  or  Spain  or  somewhere  else." 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  these  charges  are 
entirely  unfounded.    It  has  never  been  the 
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practice  or  the  Joint  Antl-Pa»cUt  Refugee 
Committee  to  bring  Individuals  into  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
within  the  past  3  years,  this  committee  has 
been  approached  only  twice  to  help  to  brlM 
Individual*  Into  the  United  States 

The  nrst  case  concerns  a  Filipino  citizen 
who  had  been  cond'-mned  to  death  bv  the 
Franco  courts  in  Madrid.  The  State  Depart- 
ment  brought  the  situation  to  our  attention, 
'.J  as  to  whether  we  would  be  willing 
y  the  cost  of  his  passage  to  the  United 
States  with  his  wife,  who  was  then  pregnant. 
If  the  American  Embassy  was  able  to  effect 
his  relea.se.  ThLi  we  consented  to  do  and  the 
couple  arrived  In  the  United  States  In  the 
spring  of    1943. 

The  other  case  was  that   of  a   H  n 

Itizen.    who    fought    with    the    R  ,-i 

forces  in  Spain.  He  was  seriouslv  wounded 
and  was  in  desperate  need  of  medical  atten- 
tion. His  brother,  who  was  an  American  citi- 
zen and  who  was  able  to  nnance  him  re- 
quested our  help  m  bringing  him  to  the 
United  States.  We  applied  for  advt.snry  ap- 
aroval  on  an  immigration  visa  from  the  In- 
terdepartmental Committee  of  the  Depart- 
inent  of  State,  but  in  the  course  of  this  pro- 
cedure, he  was  able  to  enter  another  Eu:o- 
3ean  country,  and  therefore  we  dropped  the 
natter.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  po- 
ll leal  beliefs  or  afflllatlons  of  the  three  mdi- 
'■Iduals  Just  described. 

A   few   instances   have  occurred   where   we 
>ave  secured   or   attempted   to  secure   entry 
'  isas  for  refugees  who  wish  to  pass  through 
1  he  United  States  on  their  way  to  a  country 
(fferlng  them  refuge 

On  rare  occasions  outatamUng  Individuals 
^ave  been  invited  to  com  «•  the  United 
I**"*  '"*™  other  countries  to  speak  or 
1  ppMr  for  tis  for  fund-raising  purposes,  a?  in 
t  Ue  case  of  Pablo  Piciw^j.  whom  we  invited 
t3  come  to  New  York  In  view  ot  a  contem- 
jlated  showing  of  his  picture*  which  was 
teing  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ituseum  of  Modern  Art.  However  In  none 
c  r  these  cases  did  we  take  anv  steps  to  aecure 
tjielr  entry  into  the  United  States. 

The  only   other   connection   we   have   bad 
1th    the    immigration    problems   was    when 
S  janish  refu'ree.s  already  in  the  United  States 
»ere    in    difflcuities    with    the    Unmigration 
aithoritles   and    came   to   ask    for   help      As 
pirt    of   our    relief    work    we    provided    legal 
a.  distance   in   straightening  out   these   diffl- 
cuities   with     the    immigration    authorities 
Atslstance  of  this  nature  is  considered  part 
o     relief    work    and    U    provided    by    other 
oiganiaatlona  such  as  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare   Organization.    Hebrew    Immigrant    Aid 
aclety,   Greek  Welfare  Organization    Polish 
^elfare    Organization,    and     the    Salvation 
A;  my. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  record  we  have  Just 
t     forth     at     length     that     Congressman 
T'OMAS    charges  are   without   basis    as   the 
H(.use   Committee   on    Un-American    Actlvi- 
tlrs  would  have  realized  if  the  House  com- 
ttee    had    given    me    the    opportunity    to 
"-•^be   the   acilvities   of   our   organization 
I  appeared  before  them  and  requested 
opportunity  to  describe  these  activities 
rhe  Joint   Antl-Fasclst   Refugee  Commlt- 
has  exerted  and  Is  exerting  all  Its  efforts 
bring    relie'    and    rehabilitation    to    the 
nlsh  Republicans  in  exile  who  are  suffer- 
because   of   their  light   against   Franco 
recent  publications  of  our  State  Depart- 
t  clearly  Indicate  that  Franco  Is  a  Fksclat 
has  been  allied  with  Hitler  and  Musso- 
Tbe  people  we   aid  are   antl-Fasclsta 
In  aasistir.g  them,  we  are  carrying  on 
true  traditions  of  American  democracy 
'  -he  work  we  have  been  doing  warrants  the 
•    support  of  all  Americans  rather  than  the 
-  -»nt  we  have  been  subjected  to  at  the 
of    the    House    Committee    on    Un- 
in  Activities. 
Sincerely  yours. 

£DWAax>  K  Bacskt.  M  D  . 
C'uiirman. 
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The  Strike  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  oHio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRMENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1946 

Mr  LE^^IS     Mr  Speaker,  the  Wash- 

ington  E-  star  of  March  5  con- 

tained an  .  by  the  political  and  eco- 

nomic writer.  David  Lawrence,  that  I 
believe  .should  be  brouf;ht  to  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Member  of  Congress.  It 
St, 'ins  to  me  that  it  accurately  portrays 
the  situation  in  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  present  time,  and  it  also  prob- 
ably a  !y  forecasts  the  future  as  a 
result  (..  juaos  that  exists  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 


m 

d^rlbe 
wlen 
th 

tei 
to 


VB       GOVnNMXNT       AcTTON       Si  KN        AS 

NirT>— Warm   Hotoa   Stkikes   Leading   to 
ICOMOMIC  Ckisis 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
Thirteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  was  Inaugurated  in  the 
midst  of  an  economic  crisis  that  had  forced 
the  closing  of  the  banks  of  the  Nation.  The 
American  people  responded  to  the  drastic 
steps  and  cooperated  with  the  Goverr.ment 
m  the  hcpe  that  firm  leadership  could  brina 
order  out  of  chaoa 

Today  an  economic  crisis,  not  so  acute  in 
Its  appearance  but  equally  severe,  is  in  the 
making  There  is  uo  vigorous  leadership— in 
fact,  there  are  major  groups  demanding  that 
the  eci.nomic  wariare  be  permuted  to  go  to 
the  pout  of  exhaustion  while  the  rival  in- 
teretsts  pursue  their  bitter  conflict 

Strikes  and  work  stoppage*  are  blocking 
reconversion  and  reconstruction.  Quarrels 
over  wages  have  prevented  the  national  in- 
come from  achieving  the  levels  that  had  been 
expected  Instead  of  a  boom,  as  predicted 
the  Nation  la  alowly  drifting  into  a  seriou-s 
deprcMion. 

SOMKONX    MCST    gnXM 

Already  tt  aeems  certain  the  first -quarter 
statements  of  earnings  wUl  show  a  sharp 
drop  and  that  losses  compared  to  the  ex- 
pected Kalns  will  be  irlrtupiiaa.  It  ta  evi- 
dent  that  the  anticipated  wage  IncreaMs  have 
already  been  wiped  out  by  the  prolonged  work 
stoppages  Purchasing  power  Is  being  dimin- 
ished and  the  temper  of  the  people  is  one 
of  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  failure 
of  economic  groups  or  the  Government  to 
provide  the  necessary  leadership  to  swing  the 
country  to  a  rate  of  production  which  It  was 
reasonable  to  expect  this  year. 

It  is  easy  to  blame  the  labor  unions  and 
their  leaders,  and  even  easier  to  blame  the 
managements  for  falling  to  surrender  their 
proflts— It  depends  on  which  point  of  view 
one  adopts.    The  truth  is  the  unions  faced  a 
critical   situation    In    the   decrease   of    take- 
home  pay  for  their  members  and  the  manage- 
ments faced  uncertainties  as  to  the  demand 
they  would  have  and  prices  they  could  charge. 
Under  suclv  circumstances,  when  the  eco- 
nomic ship  seeJu  to  operate  without  a  rudder 
someone  must  supply  the  steering  apparatus 
Sine*  labor  will  not  permit  management  to 
do  the  steering,  or  vice  versa,  the  public  In- 
terest  requires  that  the  Government  do  it. 
SMALL  wvtoima  surrms 
Small  businesses  are  suffering  from  the  un- 
iclentlflc  and  unwieldy  way  wage  Increases 
are  being   forced      Instead   of  developing  a 
system  wherein  each  Industry  can  work  out 
leveU  that  will  take  care  of  the  weaker  com- 
petitors, the  rule  is  to  Impose  wages  which 
only  the  rich  and  powerful  companies  can 
pay-    Tb«OoTernments  wage  and  price  policy 
buru  small   businesses.  «-        »-       * 


Thus    the   mc  or   at    !east    th-^se 

with  the  largest  .  t  of  volume  of  dol- 

lars  or  production  on  their  books  come  out 
better  while  the  smaller  competing  units 
face  a  serious  decision.  Some  may  be  forced 
out  of  business  altogether.  This  Is  not  lead- 
ership but  careless  sdmlnlstratlon. 

President  Truman  knows  he  Is  being  widely 
criticized      But  his  trouble  is  that  he  does 
not  have  a  set  of  advisers  who  know  very 
much  about  the  operations  of  the  economic 
system.     It   Is  all  very  well  to  theori/e,  but 
the  facts  of  business  life  often  upset  miu.y 
a  well-conceived  theory.     This  Is  becau.«e  the 
laws  of  trade  and  merchandise  are  affected 
by   prlce-flxlng.   and   Government   can   only 
adjust  the  Inequities  of  the  price  syrtem  by 
recognizing  that  it  Is  aleo  forcing  Increases 
In  costs  through  blanket  wage  Increases. 
MAT  SPKXD  DEpaaasioN 
If  It  Is  Intended  to  discourage  rl.«k  capital 
and  decide  arbltrmly  what  proflts  shall  be 
earned.    IncenUvas    to    expansion    wUI    not 
emerge.    Instead,   fust  as  soon  as  pent-up 
demands  for  goods  now  short  are  met.  the 
few  months    boom  that  must  Inevitably  fol- 
low the  present  reces.«ion  will  collapse  and 
the  real   depression   will  come  s^her  than 
expected  \.]^ 

The  Republicans  were  charged  with  the 
•Hoover  depression  of  1 929-33  •  but  unless 
'here  Is  s  better  lead-rshlp  In  Washington, 
there  will  be  s  "Truman  depression"  In  the 
next  18  months  which  It  will  not  be  pcs»i»>le 
for  the  Democrats  to  blame  on  their  Re- 
publican opponents.  The  exectitlve  and  lej;- 
IslaUve  branches  of  the  Government  are 
Democratic  and  the  people  at  the  polls  next 
November  will  have  their  first  opportunity 
to  express  themselves  on  the  failure  of  the 
Washington  Government  to  act  vigorously  in 
relation   to  strikes  and   work  stoppages 


Rciolutions  of  National  Council  of 
American  War  Dads 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Mi.-<.souRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend 
resolutions  which  originated  in  the  office 
of  the  national  council  of  American  War 
Dads  and  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
very  worthy  and  active  Hampton  Chap- 
ter: 

DEMOBILIZATION 

It  Is  With  deep  regret  that  we  read  of  the 
demonstration  on  foreign  shores  of  American 
boys  disappointed  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  armed  forces  are  continually  <  r 

the  demobilization   program,  and   ,-.,  i1 

of  sons  serving  in  these  same  forces  we  can 
and  do  understand  the  conditions  that  have 
brought  such  action  about. 

We.  the  War  Dads,  in  meeting  assemblrd 
at  Kansas  City.  Mo .  do  want  the  boys  in 
service  to  know  we  af  fathers  have  not  for- 
gotten them  and  shall  not  forget  them- 
There  be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  hereby  believe  that  since 
the  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  aitenticn 
of  General  Eisenhower,  we  having  fuil  con-- 
dence  In  him.  request  of  General  Elsenhcw,  r 
the  ontlnued  personal  observation  of  his 
announced  program  to  the  end  that  It  may  be 
strictly  enforced  without  fear  or  favor  and 
further  request  that  all  violations  of  it  be 
dealt  with  promptly  with  the  full  force  of  his 
suthority. 
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TAX  EXEMPTIONS 

Whereas  the  American  War  Dads  realize 
the  abrupt  transition  to  civilian  life  by  our 
boys  released  from  the  armed  forces,  which 
does  not  give  them  an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  employment  wage  deductions  per- 
taining to  withholding  tax  and  social  secu- 
rity; and 

Whereas  a  situation  has  arisen  and  con- 
tinues to  become  more  .serious  In  that  a  boy 
returning  from  service  discovers  that  after 
Income  tax  and  other  deductions,  his  take- 
home  pay  Is  not  In  sufficient  degree  greater 
than  the  allowance  granted  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  results  In  the  decision  to  accept 
the  Government  allowance  In  order  to  hope- 
fully seek  occupation  with  greater  remuner- 
ation: Therefore  be  It 

Rctolved,  That  we  American  War  Dads 
herewith  petition  our  Representatives  and 
Senators  In  Congress  to  amend  the  income 
tax  law  of  the  Nation  by  exempting  from 
Income  tax  the  first  •2.500  of  earned  salary 
per  year  of  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
that  such  exemption  Ije  extended  to  a  period 
of  3  years  from  date  of  said  veterans  dis- 
charge from  the  service  thereby  granting  to 
the  veteran  the  opportunity  to  rehabilitate 
himself  into  civilian  life  by  enabling  him  to 
be  employed  at  the  prevail ing  rate  of  wages 
and  not  be  compelled  to  accept  remunera- 
tion offered  by  the  Government  for  the  52 
weeks  under  the  unemployment  section  of 
the  GI  bill  of  rights. 


where  a  need  Is  known  and  proper  musical 
equipment  not  available,  that  the  proper 
Government  agency  Immediately  procure 
such  equipment. 


A  Night  for  the  Kids 


MILITABT  COURTS  MARTIAL 

Whereas  reports  persist  that  the  system  of 
military  courts  martial  In  our  Army  and 
Navy  Inflicts  many  inequities  and  Injustices; 
and 

Whereas  the  findings  and  sentences  of  said 
courts  martial  have  been  modified  in  an 
extreme  degree  after  public  attention  had 
been  centered  upon  alleged  Injustices,  in 
certain  cases  such  action  constituting  vir- 
tually an  acknowledgment  by  the  military 
authorities  that  such  decisions  had  been  un- 
duly harsh  and  perhaps  arrived  at  without 
due  consideration  of  all  .actors  meriting  at- 
tention: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  War  Dads,  by 
action  of  the  national  council  In  regular  ses- 
sion held  January  18.  19,  20  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  recommends  that  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
examine  the  system  of  military  courts 
martial  as  operated  by  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  particularly  check  Into  all  sentences  pro- 
nounced since  December  7,  1941,  condemning 
men  to  die  or  to  serve  terms  of  10  or  more 
years;  and  If  Inequities  and  Injustices  are 
found  to  have  been  prevalent,  then  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  enact  whatever 
measures  appear  necessary  to  correct  the 
wrong  conditions  discovered:  be  It  further 

Reaolvcd.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  in 
the  Congress  handling  military  and  naval 
affairs;  to  the  White  House;  and  to  the  War 
and   Navy  Departments. 

MUSICAL  THERAPY 

Whereas  the  medical  profession  has  deter- 
mined that  music  Is  a  necessary  and  essential 
part  of  the  treatment  of  some  classes  of 
patients  suffering  from  disability  due  to 
service  In  the  armed  forces  of  this  Gov- 
ernment;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  has  listed  as  sur- 
plus property  small  portable  organs  or  other 
musical  Instruments  while  Government  hos- 
pitals for  veterans  are  lacking  In  such  equip- 
ment: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  proper  Government 
agencies  be  notified  that  the  War  Dads,  In 
meeting  assembled,  does  hereby  request  that 
all  such  organs,  musical  Instruments,  or 
ot!;er  like  equipment  available  be  transferred 
tj  such  hospitals  at  once,  and  further  that 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reading  the  Eagles  magazine 
for  March  1946.  I  came  across  an  article 
about  what  my  home  aerie  of  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles  was  doing  in  be- 
half of  our  youngster  in  Missoula,  Mont. 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congre.ss  the  real  work  this  outstanding 
fraternal  organization  is  do'ng.  not  only 
among  its  own  meml)ers  but  in  behalf 
of  America's  youngsters  as  wdl.  I  am 
personally  acquainted  with  all  the  men 
mentioned  in  the  story— Andy  Miller, 
Chris  Anderson.  Bill  Dobsloff,  Bob 
Kcrpies,  Irvan  Duffan,  Neil  Fisher,  Paul 
Fonner,  Charlie  Graves.  Paul  Cyr,  and 
Melvin  Bouch — as  well  as  scores  of  others 
in  the  Missoula  aerie  who  are  contribut- 
ing of  their  time,  energy,  and  talents  in 
behalf  of  our  youngsters.  Not  to  be  for- 
gotten are  the  wives,  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts of  our  members  who  by  their 
work,  advice,  and  encouragement  have 
made  these  dances  a  success. 

Not  only  do  I  know  the  men  and 
women  who  are  responsible  for  this  but 
I  know  many  of  the  youngsters  who  at- 
tend these  dances.  They  are,  because 
of  the  intere.^t  taken  in  their  welfare  by 
the  Eagles,  going  to  be  first-class  citizens 
when  they  grow  up.  After  all,  they  are 
America  and  our  future  will,  in  time, 
rest  in  their  hands.  To  the  youngsters 
I  say  God  bless  .vou;  to  the  Eagles  of 
Mis.«;oula  Aerie  I  say  thanks  brothers 
for  a  job  well  done. 

A   NIGHT  FOR  THE   KIDS 

(By  Clark  Gruver) 

Having  fun  is  part  of  the  heritage  of  youth. 
Unfortunately,  though,  there  are  a  lot  of 
kids  who  don't  have  fun— at  least,  the  right 
kind  of  fun. 

But  if  you  were  a  youngster,  and  If  you 
lived  in  Missoula.  Mont.,  you'd  have  the  right 
kind  of  a  good  time  at  the  Eagles'  hospitable 
club  house. 

It's  Friday  night  and  we're  headed  for  the 
Eagles'  home.  Let's  hurry,  for  we  don't  want 
to  miss  any  of  the  fun. 

Isn't  that  one  of  the  greatest  sights  you 
ever  saw?  Little  tots  5  and  6  years  old — 
older  ones,  too — up  to  minus  18.  There  they 
are,  between  175  and  200  of  them,  out  on  the 
floor  dancihg,  or  trying  to  dance,  and  all  of 
"em  having  the  time  of  their  young  lives. 

There's  Individuality  in  the  style  of  danc- 
ing. Some  of  the  tots  do  little  more  than 
walk  sedately  to  the  toe-tapping  music.  But 
the  older  youngsters — the  hep  cats  who  are 
in  the  groove — devote  their  energies  to  rug 
cutting. 

Over  on  the  sidelines  are  the  grown-ups — 
the  mothers  who  have  come  to  watch  their 
youngsters  enjoy  themselves  wholesomely, 
and  the  Aerie  officers  and  members  who  are 


keeping  an  eye  on  things  as  well  as  getting 
a  big  kick  out  of  It  all. 

"You  see."  says  Past  Worthy  President  An- 
drew W.  Miller  (he  was  vice  president  when 
the  "kid  dances"  were  started),  "we  figure 
we  are  helping  to  keep  the  young  folks  off 
the  streets  on  Friday  nights.  The  dances 
keep  them  out  of  mischief  by  giving  them 
something  to  do.  And,  as  a  humanitarian 
organization,  we  figure  that  the  cost  Is  very 
little  In  proportion  to  the  good  we  are  doing. 
All  you  have  to  do  to  get  your  neck  In  a  sling 
is  to  mention  discontinuing  the  dances." 

Cost?  About  $2.65  for  each  dance.  That's 
a  mighty  small  price  tag  on  a  big  bundle  of 
fun.  The  Eaeles  donate  the  use  of  the  hall; 
all  help,  except  the  orchestra.  Is  donated:  and 
scores  of  members  and  their  wives  have 
helped  at  the  different  parties.  General  ad- 
mission Is  15  cents;  kids  whose  dads  belong 
to  the  Aerie  get  in  for  a  nickel. 

The  idea  ma:  on  the  kids'  dances  was 
Chris  Andersen,  and  If  all  his  ideas  are  as 
good  as  this  one,  he's  a  handy  man  to  have 
around  the  Aerie.  The  plan  adopted.  Woithy 
President  W  H.  Dobsloff  appointed  Chris  as 
chairman  of  the  original  planning  commit- 
tee, along  with  Andy  Miller,  Bob  Kerples, 
Irvan  Duffln,  and  Neil  Fisher.  Later,  Paul 
Fonner  was  added  as  vice  chairman.  Cur- 
rent chairman  is  Charlie  Graves. 

Musicians  Melvin  Bouch  and  Paul  Cjrr  took 
over  the  Job  of  keeping  the  kids  happy  jltter- 
bueglng  to  tinkling  tunes. 

The  first  dance  was  held  on  February  11, 
1944.  Before  long,  the  Eagles'  kid  dances 
were  the  talk  of  the  town.  In  fact,  a  good 
many  men  came  In  and  asked  to  join  the 
Eagles.     The   reason? 

"Any  organization  that  will  do  what  the 
Eagles  of  Missoula  are  doing  for  the  town's 
youngsters  is  an  organization  to  be  proud 
of.     I  want  to  Join  and  have  a  part  in  it. " 


Many  Against  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  receiving  letters  from  lo- 
calities scattered  all  over  the  United 
State  insisting  that  Congress  refuse  to 
appropriate  money  for  the  British  loan. 
A  typical  illustration  of  the  thinking  and 
the  reactions  of  the  people  is  expressed  in 
the  following  letter  from  a  man  who 
lives  at  Eufaula,  Okla.: 

This  Is  the  first  letter  that  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten to  anyone  even  remotely  connected  with 
the  making  of  our  laws  or  the  formation  of 
our  foreign  policy,  but  I  hope  ycu  will  at 
least  read  it  and  understand  the  Ideas  I  am 
trying  to  express. 

If  you  have  never  talked  to  the  ordinary 
ex-GI,  I  suggest  that  you  do  so.  It  might 
give  you  an  Insight  as  to  how  and  what  they 
are  thinking.  Of  course,  I  speak  only  for  my- 
self, but  I  have  listened  a  lot  and  talked  a 
little  to  more  soldiers  than  I  could  count, 
and  on  an  average,  they  a?e  pretty  well  set 
in  what  they  believe. 

The  European  countries  are  In  a  sorry  con- 
dition, we  know  that  for  we've  had  first  hand 
evidence,  but;  there  Is  also  a  limit  to  how 
much  we  can  do  to  help  ease  that  condition. 

There  is  also  the  question  as  to  how  much 
our  help  is  appreciated.  A  number  of  the 
British,  French,  and  Belgians  are  appreciative 
and  grateful  for  what  we  have  done.  By  far  a 
larger  part,  to   my  opinion,  don't  like  cur 
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attitude,  they  don't  like  anything  about  us. 
except  our  name  as  being  big-hearted  and  a 
S«nta  Claus.  As  long  aa  we  are  the  donor  and 
they  the  recipient,  everything  is  fine  but 
when  that  stops,  the  so-called  "International 
brotherhood-  stops,  too.  We  can't  forget  the 
way  we  were  charged  five  prices,  both  on 
individual  purchases  and  services  to  the 
Army,  by  our  allies.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
feeling  of  nationalism  is  stronger  now  than 
ever  before.  In  plain  words,  were  sick  of  the 
whole  damned  business;  Llmeya.  Frogs  and 
Belglques.  as  well  as  the  rest. 

I  have  noticed  mere  than  once  the  state- 
ment in  the  papers,  both  here  and  abroad 
that  the  British  IndiLstrlal  plant  ts  in  better 
shape  now  than  at  the  start  of  the  war  both 
as  to  production  and  capital.  And  now  they 
want  a  loan,  one  that  everyone  knows  if 
granted  will  never  be  repaid.  I  have  yet  to 
talk  to  a  single  person  in  favor  of  It  When 
we  loan.  or.  make  It  plain,  give  a  sum  of 
money  or  credits,  we  are  really  giving  away 
th.-it  much  of  the  resources  of  this  country 
materials,  and  labor;  and  Im  not  In  favor  of 
that.  We  have  work  to  do  at  home,  and  to 
tax  ourselves  to  pay  for  something  from 
Which  w.>  can  expect  no  return,  either  In 
physical  goods,  good  will,  or  whatever  form 
It  Is  supposed  to  be  In.  Is  plain  silly. 

I  dont  think  I  am  a  crackpot,  and  I  knew 
that  most  of  our  dealings  with  foreign  n.i- 
tlons  are  too  deep  for  me  to  understand,  but 
I  have  trlod  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  what  the 
boys  are  thinking,  if  we're  wrong,  give  us 
wmething  to  show  where  and  how  we  are  to 
be  benefited  by  sending  good  money  after 
aad  After  all.  we  are  ones  that  will  foot 
the  bills,  and  not  Lndy  Astor. 

Again  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  for 
rou  to  learn  the  attitude  of  the  future  votina 
najorlty.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  othcr.s  are  just  as  san- 

ruine  as  the  author  of  the  above  letter 

n  their  opposition  to  the  policy  of  giving 

and   lending   our  substance   to   foreign 

rovernments.     The  GIs  are  opposed  to 

t.  the  veterans  are  opposed  to  it  anc^  the 

■itizens  generally  express  thei.-  oppo>i- 

lon.    We  should  heed  the  advice  and 

nj.«;hes  of  our  citizens  on  this  subject 

Ijefore    authorizing    the    appropriation 

When  I  say  many  are  against  the  British 

pn.   this  Is  putting   it  alt02:ether  too 

ildly.    The  opposition  is  almost  uni- 


I  have  contacted  the  War  Department 
and  have  been  advised  that  a  special  act 
of  Congress  Is  not  necessary  to  include 
Amvets  among  the  preferred  list  of  vet- 
erans' organizations  now  obtaining  said 
equipment,  and  that  the  .-situation  can 
be  handled  through  administrative  pro- 
cedure. Therefore  it  is  hoped  that  the 
War  Department  will  expedite  the  re- 
quest of  Amvets  in  the  shortest  possible 
time. 

The  correspondence  follows; 
American  VrrxRANs  or  Wo»id 

W.iB  II  (.\Mvrrsi. 
Lima.  Oitto.  March  3,  194i 
Mr.  Joe  Lieb. 

National  Legislative  Officer. 

Amvets    National    Headquarters, 
Washington.  D    C. 

Dear  Joe:  On  J.imiary  26.  19;6.  I.  in  be- 
half of  the  Ohio  Department,  wrote  to  the 
War  Department.  Chief  of  Ordnance  request- 
ing information  res^ardlng  the  possibility  of 
our  posts  obtaining  some  of  the  rifles  which 
the  War  Department  Is  now  giving  to  vet- 
erans organizations  free  except  for  a  small 
charge  for  packing  and  handling  I  am  In- 
closing tt)e  letter  I  received  in  reply. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  should  be  en- 
titled to  these  rifles,  as  well  as  to  anvthing 
else  of  this  nature  that  may  be  offered  "in  the 
K  "^!'  w*""  °^  ^^^  opinion  that  some  action 
should  be  taken  at  once  to  have  the  men- 
tioned acts  of  Con-ress  amended  What  Is 
rtoil'o^^^'l^^*/'^'''  '^'*-  C*°  anything  be 
?h.  n>,7''J'  *'  "°'  °"'y  '"  ^^"^  J'^terest  of 
the  Ohio  department,  or  mv  local  post,  but 

m  tS  fuTJrV  '^^'-  ""'^  "'-^^'"^  °°-  -<^ 
atiuTthis'n?;'  '^''  """^'^^^  ""  »'«  ^°- 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  your  organization 
is  not  qualified  under  this  law.  it  is  regretted 
that  your  request  cannot  be  complied  with 
at  this  time 
Pol   the  chief  of  ordnance: 
Very  truly  yours. 

B.  M.  Ctjtchin,  Jr. 
Major,  Ordnance  Department.  Assistant. 


Suicerely  yours. 

F.  Harold  Snyder. 
First  Vice  Commander. 
Ohio  Department  of  Amvets. 


in 
>  ersal. 


Amvets  Should  Be  Included  Among  the 
Veteran  Organizations  Who  Receive 
Obiolete  Rifles  for  Ceremonial  Pur- 
poses 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  HESS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1946 
jMr.  HESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to  include 
a  etter  from  the  vice  commander  of  the 
O.  no  Depaj  tment  of  Amvets— American 
V«  terans  of  World  War  H-and  a  reply 
re  reived  from  t^e  War  Department  rela- 
te e  to  securing  obsolete  rifles  for  cere- 
monial purposes.  Amvets  Is  the  largest 
ve  erans'  organization  that  has  come  cut 
of  this  war.  It  has  over  416  po.><ts  organ- 
ized in  40  States  with  a  membership  of 
ni(  re  than  50.000  veteran*; 


War  Department. 
Office  of  the  Chief  or  Ordnancf 
Wa.->htngton.  D  C  .  Fe^niary  21    1946 
Mr    P   Harold  Sntdep  '■  i»«o 

Vice  Commander  Ohio  Department 

J^"itet^.  Memorial  Hall.  Lima.  Ohio 

H.T^T  R^^^fence  is  made  to  your  letter 

dated  January  26.  1946.  in  which  you  reque^f 

he  donation  of  rifles  to  your  organiSuo. 

for  ceremonial  purposes. 

In  accordance  with  the  act  of  May  22.  1898 

(M  S.a.  491 ) .  "The  Secretary  of  War  and  the 
Secreui.y  of  the  Navy  are  authorized  In  their 
dlocretion  to  lean  or  give  to  soldiers  monu- 
ment associations,  posts  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  posts  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  posts  of  the 
American  Legion,  and  other  recognized  war 
veterans  asso.  State  museums  and  in- 

corporated   r    ,  ,    operated    and    main- 

tained for  educuuonal  purposes  only  whose 
charters  deny  them  the  right  to  operate  for 
profit,  municipal  corporations  and  posts  of 
the  sons  of  veterans  reserve,  condemned  or 
obsolete  guns,  projectiles  •  •  •  which 
may  not  be  needed  in  the  service  of  either  of 
said  Departments.  Such  loan  or  gifts  shall  be 
made  subject  to  rules  and  regulations  cover- 
ing the  same  m  each  Department  and  the 
Government  shall  be  at  no  expense  In  con- 
nection with  any  such  loan  or  gift." 

War  veterans'  organizations  qualifying  un- 
der this  law  may  be  found  In  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  Annotated  and  are  as 
follows:  The  American  Legion.  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  United  States  Blind  Veterans 
of  the  World  War.  Veterans  of  Forcii.'n  Wais 
^rL*^^"f.  °'  '^'  "  ^  ^  •  Ur^ited  States  Span-* 
K^  ^V  ^ ""*"«.  M.irine  Corps  League.  Dis- 
abled  American  Veterans  of  the  World  War. 


OPA  and  Deprey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OV    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.scon.sin  I  Mr.  Byrnes  I . 
put  an  unfinished  story  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  March  8.  What  he  did 
not  include  was  an  article  appearing  in 
the  March  4  issue,  and  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  March  5  Lssue,  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gaznte.  from  which 
publication  his  original  .nory  was  taken. 

The  complete  story  clearly  shows  that 
the  OPA  does  not  de<:ire  to  engage  in  a 
program  of  per.«:ecution.  The  attitude 
of  Mr.  Earp.  the  district  director,  is  to 
be  highly  commended. 

The  re5t  of  the  incomplete  story  fol- 
lows ; 

I  Prom  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  of  March 
4.    19461 

OPA  itovTs  TO  ntrvrsv  $25  on  nEPmrv  sale 
P.  L.  Earp.  district  director  of  the  OPA 
today  reversed  the  settlement  against  the 
Deprey  Pu  niture  Co..  said  it  was  not  a  fair 
sample  of  OPA  enforcement,  and  Initiated 
action  for  a  refund  of  the  $25  which  George 
Hrrlache.  manager,  paid  to  settle  Uie  claim 
which  was  caused  by  a  73-cent  overcharge 
on  a  rug.  Herlache  agreed  to  refund  the 
uverchaige. 

"Tnis  district  now  embraces  40  counties 
and  a  mUUon  and  a  quarter  people.  From 
50  to  80  enforcf-ment  actions  are  handled 
every  week."  said  Earp. 

••This  settlement  Is  not  a  fair  sample  of 
OPA  enforcement  nor  OPA  policy.     It  is  a 
too  literal  Interpretation  of  the  letter  of  the 
law  rather  than  its  spirit.     It  Is  a  mistake 
The  purpose  of  OPA  is   to  hold  down   the 
cost  of  living— not   to  embarrass   buslne.-^s- 
men  nor  collect  money  for  the  Government 
This  settlement  cannot   be  defended  and   I 
shall  not  try  to  defend  it.     It  Is  not  similar 
to  other  actions  which  have  been  severely 
criticized   but   which   are  wholly  defensible 
because  they  threatened  higher  prices  to  con- 
sumers  and  Invited  Inflation  which  always 
enters  In  small,  not  large  rises  In  prices      I 
refer  to  our  enforcement   of  2  and   3  cent 
overcelUngs  on  such  thlnrs  as  canned  goods 
There  the  2  cents  overcelllng  may  be  a  10- 
percent  price  rise  or  even  more.     It  is  never 
on  one  can  of  peas  or  corn.     It  is  on  the 
whole  store's  turn -over  of  the  Item  at  an 
overcelllng    price     •     •     •     probably    many 
cases  of  peas  or  corn.     It  Is  unfair  competi- 
tion.    If  one  store  can  raise  the  price  so  can 
all  stores  and  since  there  were  more  than 
750.000.000  cans   of   peas   sold    l.-ist    vear    it 
could  soon  enough   mean  a  •15.000  000  In- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  if  oPA  Ignored 
t  because  It  was  only  2  cents  per  can      It 
is  then  plainly  our  sworn  duty  to  stop  the 
overcelllng  sales  and  to  recover  the  illegal 

nr^o/^n^J^""  '*'*  overcharged  customers 

or    for    all    the    peopIe--the    United    St.u^<, 

That  defines  our  policy  on  •^mr.II 

t  .5  sales.     In  the  case  of  the  Deprey 
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Furniture  Co.'s  single  violation,  quite 
satisfactorily  explained  It  seems  to  me.  by 
Mr.  Herlache,  the  violation  was  a  technical, 
unimportant  and  unintentional  one,  and 
since  it  never  would  have  t>een  approved  by 
this  office  had  the  case  been  reviewed  before 
settlement.  It  is  not  approved  by  me  now. 
The  $25  check  for  the  Federal  Treasury  has 
already  been  forwarded,  but  I  have  Initiated 
action  to  recover  for  Mr.  Herlache.  and  ex- 
press my  regret  publicly  that  the  facts  were 
not  more  thoroughly  studied  before  a  tech- 
nical violation  was  determined." 

(Mr.  Herlaches  statement  to  the  Press- 
Gazette  covering  this  transaction  referred  to 
a  23  cent  overcharge  instead  of  the  73  cent 
figure  used  by  the  OPA.  Mr.  Herlache  ar- 
rived at  his  figure  by  deducting  a  50-cent 
discount  which  he  claimed  was  allowed  on 
the  sale.  However  no  mention  of  the  dis- 
count appeared  on  the  OPA  records.) 


(Fiom  the  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette  of  March 
5.   19461 

OPA  AND  DEPREY 

The  community  was  certainly  glad  to  read 
Mr.  Earps  OPA  decision  to  refund  the  $25 
fine  laid  on  Deprey  Furniture  Co.  over  an 
error  In  figures  of  23  cents  on  a  $54  sale. 
The  penalty  was  offensive  to  all  sense  of 
Justice. 

The  Earp  Interview  meant  the  destruction 
of  an  article  composed  here  that  rather 
smelled  of  sulfur.  It  is  much  more  agree- 
able to  write  commendations  than  condem- 
nations. 

There  Is  utterly  no  such  thing  as  operating 
a  business  carrying  numerous  items  without 
making  errors.  When  these  mistakes  accum- 
ulate it  is  time  for  OPA  to  cock  Its  ears. 
When  they  are  trivial.  Intermittent,  happen 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  or  otherwise  repel 
the  notion  that  they  are  either  purposeful 
or  reckless,  they  must  be  treated  charitably 
because  they  are  honest. 

Mr.  Earp's  declaration  raises  the  estimate 
of  OPA  in  the  community.  His  explanation 
of  OPA  attitude  was  lucid  and  logical.  It 
was  in  no  sense  a  retreat  but  an  advance. 


The  Veterans  Know  What  Is  Preveiiting 
Reconversion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  young  veterans  are  begin- 
ning to  write  their  Congressmen  and  tell 
them  why  reconversion  is  being  retarded. 
The  propaganda  that  is  being  put  out  is 
not  deceiving  these  boys.  They  know 
that  restrictions,  regimentation,  and 
bureaucracy  is  responsible  and  that  this 
administration  will  be  held  respon^ble 
unless  many  of  the  bureaus  are  abol- 
ished and  reconversion  be  allowed  to 
proceed  in  the  normal  way.  They  know 
what  cau.ses  black  markets.  They  know 
why  we  are  asked  to  lend  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  England,  Russia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, while  these  boys  are  being  neg- 
lected. They  know  that  we  need  pro- 
duction in  abundance,  rather  than 
scarcity.  Bureaucratic  controls  result 
in  scarcity  and  black  marketing.  This 
means  high  prices  and  inflation.  The 
veterans  know  what  is  preventing 
reconversion. 


A  young  veteran  has  just  written  me 
his  explanation  in  the  following 
language: 

Is  Congress  going  to  play  ball  with  the 
money  lenders  and  loan  $4,000,000,000  to 
England  or  pay  the  serviceman  for  making 
the  world  safe  for  a  minority?  Are  they  go- 
ing to  loan  Russia  $6,000,000,000  to  make  war 
on  lis  in  less  than  5-  years  or  are  they  going 
to  let  some  of  their  boys  sell  apples  on  the 
street  corners? 

Right  now  a  serviceman  cannot  get  a  de- 
cent job.  Why,  I  ask  you?  I  think  It  is  be- 
cause someone  In  Washington  Is  playing 
politics  with  reconversion.  Again  trying  to 
win  the  favor  of  a  minority  because  they 
make  a  loud  noise.  The  administration  has 
fumbled  the  ball  apain. 

Kindly  take  me  off  your  list  for  your  C'aou- 
teau  project.  I  have  a  home  in  Tulsa  and  a 
fairly  good  Job.  I  realize  that  lots  of  the 
boys  coming  home  need  places  to  live,  but 
they  also  need  Jobs,  so  lets  spend  some  time 
trying  to  get  king  labor  and  queen  industry 
back  on  production  terms  that  will  suit  the 
fancy  of  the  smart  planners  in  Government. 

Who  nms  the  black  market?  Sugar  ware- 
houses full  everywhere  but  we  still  ration  it 
so  the  black-market  operator  can  gc  $25  per 
hundredweight  for  it.  You  can  get  a  new  car 
If  you  fork  over  an  extra  6403.  You  know 
these  things  but  what  is  the  answer?  It's 
simple,  just  one  word  "production"  and  then 
competition  will  right  your  prices.  I  know 
that  this  is  too  easy  for  the  present  govern- 
ment to  figure  out.  but  there  wouldnt  be 
enough  red  tape  attached  and  it  might  throw 
a  lot  of  curly  haired  planners  out  of  a  Job. 
It  was  true  before  and  Is  still  true. 

Since  I  have  been  back  on  my  Job  since 
the  1st  of  November,  merchandise  has  been 
harder  to  get  than  at  any  time  during  the 
war.  according  to  my  firm.  What  a  utcpia 
we  thought  that  we  were  coming  back  to. 

The  wise  boys  said  we  must  get  higher 
wages  so  that  we  can  take  more  In  taxes, 
that's  fine  but  someone  fumbled  the  ball. 
So  now  the  boys  get  no  wages  and  the  wiie 
guys  get  no  taxes. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  short,  but  I  am 
about  to  get  wound  up.  I  Ju£t  finished  a 
letter  to  Senator  Moore  so  you  know  that  I 
mean  business  and  am  fed  up  with  present 
conditions. 

Let's  forget  politics  and  pull  together  and 
get  duslness  to  rolling  again. 

If  there  Is  something  that  we  can  do  to 
help,  we  are  willing  to  try.  Good  night  and 
good  luck. 


Significant  Statement  of  Congressman 
Hatton  W.  Sumners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
nouncement made  yesterday  by  our  col- 
league, Hon.  Hatton  W.  Sumners  of 
Texas,  that  he  would  retire  from  Con- 
gress when  his  present  term  ends  is 
cause  for  regret  by  all  people  who  love 
America.  We  have  had  no  abler  or  more 
patriotic  man  in  this  body  than  Judge 
Hatton  W.  Sumners.  His  retirement 
from  Congress  is  a  great  loss  to  the  Na- 
tion. The  following  newspaper  item 
from  the  Washington  Post,  Sunday, 
March  10,  1946,  is  significant  and  carries 
a  lesson  and  a  preachment  worthy  of 


serious  thought  by  every  true  American. 
The  newspaper  item  reads: 

TIRED    or    TTRANNT — EMBITTERED.     REPRESENTA- 
TIVE StTMNERS  IS  QUITTING 

Representative  Hatton  W.  Sumners.  Demo- 
crat of  Texas,  a  veteran  of  33  years  In  Con- 
gress, yesterday  called  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment an  'instrumentality  of  favortism. 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  corruption"  as  he 
announced  he  would  not  seek  reelection. 

Sumners,  70  years  old.  and  long-time  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  said 
in  a  statement: 

"I  have  watched  what  my  own  generation, 
under  administration  of  ijoth  parties,  has 
been  doing  to  the  greatest  system  of  demo- 
cratic Government  ever  evolved  through  the 
processes  of  the  ages. 

"By  ignoring  principles  and  the  lessons  of 
history  and  accepting  the  theories  of  men 
and  political  expedience  for  our  guidance, 
we  have  made  vassals  of  our  States  and  de- 
pendents of  our  people. 

"By  concentration  of  governmental  power, 
and  drafts  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  we 
have  now  a  financially  busted,  great  pUed-up 
ma."?s  of  governmental  confusion  beyond  hu- 
man comprehension,  impossible  of  demo- 
cratic control,  extravagant,  wasteful,  in- 
efficient, and  by  Its  nature  the  Instrumental- 
ity of  favoritism,  tyranny,  oppression  and 
corruption,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  sell-re- 
liance and  self-respect  and  governmental 
capacity  of  the  people,  qualities  without 
which  no  people  can  remain  free." 

When  he  completes  his  congressional  term, 
Sumners  expects  to  speak  before  civic  atid 
patriotic  organizations.  He  said  he  feels 
that  In  that  manner  he  can  better  servt 
a  great  people  than  by  acting  as  their 
Representative  in  Congress. 

Under  the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  con- 
tended, a  Congressman  has  become  virtually 
an  errand  runner  who  has  'Ittle  time  left  to 
study  important  legislation  or  practice 
statesmanship. 

The  foregoing  newspaper  item  does 
not  require  any  elaboration.  Our  col- 
league has  left  nothing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

HIS    record    of    3  3    TEARS 

It  comes  to  few  men  to  serve  their 
country  for  the  long  period  of  33  years, 
and  many  of  those  years  Judge  Sumners 
has  spent  as  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  ,The  cause  of  con- 
stitutional government  will  lose  its  lead- 
er in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
enemies  of  constitutional  government 
will  rejoice  with  the  retirement  of  our 
friend.  I  am  talking  now  about  tho.se 
people  wlio  render  lip  service  to  this 
Republic  and  who  then  do  what  they  can 
to  wreck  it  in  the  interests  of  the  Com- 
munistic pattern  of  government.  Those 
who  believe  in  our  form  of  government 
will  do  well  to  hold  high  the  ideals  of  our 
neighbor  and  our  friend.  Judge  Sum- 
ners. 


Aboriginal  Rights  of  Alaska  Natives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L.  BARTLETT 

delegate   FROM    AU^KA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill 
to  extinguish  Indian  title  to  lands  in 


; 
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Alaska  This  bill,  or  at  least  some  bill 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose is  necessary  if  the  native  people  of 
Alaska  are  to  receive  justice  and  if  the 
uncertainties  and  confusion  which  came 
mto  being  with  the  filing  of  the  Indian 
claims  are  to  be  cleared  away 
The    Tlingit    and    Haida    Tribes    of 

3.39C.000  acres.     By  administrative  de- 
termination the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior in  July  1945.  held  that  267.120  acres 
or  about  8  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
claimed  and  located  adjacent  to  native 
villages,  was  recognized  as  navinp  been 
aboriginally    occupied,    and     therefore 
the  natives  of  Hydaburg.  Klawock    and 
Kake  were  entitled  to  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  this  land.    By  modification  of  the 
decision  dated  January  11.  1946  an  addi- 
tional 800  acres  wa.s  held  to  be  within  the 
scope  of  aboriginal  occupancy.     No  de- 
partmental    decision     has     yet      been 
reached  with   respect   to  an   additional 
claim  of  2.008.000  acres  on  Kuiu  Island 
There  is  a  general  feeling  throughout 
Alaska,     and     especially     southeastern 
Alaska,  that  .settlement  once  and  for  all 
of  these  claims  by  Congress  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  if  economic  development  is 
to  proceed  in  an  orderly  manner. 

If  the  Indian  people  of  southea-stern 
Alaska  are  entitled  to  these  land.s  under 
the  settled   theory  of  aboriginal   occu- 
pancy, as  has  been  sUted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  then  it  would  ap- 
pear incumbent  upon  this  Congress  to 
extinguish  the  Indian  title  and  to  make 
payment  in  a  manner  and  in  a  sum  to  be 
determined  hereafter.    Such  extingui.sh- 
»  ment  would  serve  two  purpo.ses:   Fust 
It  would  allow  the  people  of  the  Tlinpit 
and   Haida   Tribes   to   recover   what   is 
rightfully  due  them  for  not  having  had 
possession  of  the  lands  in  the  years  pasf 
second,  it  would  remove  existing  doubts 
as  to  ownership  of  lands,  doubt.s  that  can 
only  serve  to  impede  development 

I  firmly  believe  the  almost  universal 
desire  is  to  settle  this  matter  once  and  for 
all  by  extinguishing  title.     Certainly  it 
may  be  stated  without  reservation  that 
the    white    population    of   southeastern 
Alaska  desires  settlement  of  this  kind 
Many  officials  in  Alaska,  both  Federal 
and  Territorial,  have  expressed  a  belief 
that  a  proper  solution  can  only  be  arrived 
at  in  this  manner.     My  understanding  is 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  itself 
is  not  only  willing,  but  is  anxious  for 
consideration  of  the  type  of  bill  intro- 
duced by  me. 

And  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
the  people  most  concerned— the  native 
people  of  southeastern  Alaska— share  in 

nffi'i  T^/k  '^^''^'  ^^''^  ^-^"^  on  record 
officialy  through  their  own  organization 
the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood    as  en-" 
dorsing  this  legislation.    Even  more  spe- 
cifically, the  bill  as  introduced  i.s  m  the 

JJ^  o?K  '  K^^^i'**^    ^y   ^^^   Alaska   Native 
Brotherhood. 

My  good  friend.  Roy  Peratrovich.  who 
retired  last  November  after  serving  ablv 
as  president  of  the  Alaska  Native  Broth- 

'i»°^  i°'  ^  *'^^"-  ^  ^°'  legislation  of 
the  kind  sue c.^sted  here,  and  I  am  in- 
ormed  that  the  present  ofBcers  and  the 
>verwhelming  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood 
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likewise  believe  this  is  the  most  sensible 
and  practical  solution. 

U  settlement  is  made  the  Indian  people 
will  liave  funds  to  provide  the  Improved 
nousing.  the  improved  sanitation  and  all 
the  other  things  they  so  urgently  need 
The  process  of  adjustment  to  an  indus- 
trialized civilization  has  not  been  easy 
for    them;    in    fact,    it    has    been    tre- 
mendou.sly  difficult  and  the  wonder  of 
It  IS  that  they  have  come  through  as  well 
as  they  have.     With  intelligent  assist- 
ance It  will  be  possible  for  them  to  better 
their  economic  lot.  raise  their  standard  of 
living,  and  move  forward  along  the  road 
which,  for  them,  has  had  so  many  ob- 
stacles. 


Pay  of  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  March  11,  194s 

Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

fr^m?h.^!?^'"'^''u^■^^  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel: 

POSTAL    PAT    IS    INADEQUATE 

It   is  an   ironical  situation   that  th*   na- 

Uonal  administration,  which  has  professed  so 

much  concern  for  Improved  wage  standards 

h/'n'^'L!   •"^'^^"y-   "nia.ns   indifferent  fo 

FeSerarJi^fif  '"^^r'*"-^*  *-^-  -tandarcL  o? 
reaerai  postal  employees 

The  Nations  postal  workers  are  still  the 
most  poorly  paid  group  in  America.  d«plte 
the  paltry  mcrease  given  them  last  July  bj 
the  Salary  Reclassincatlon  Act  which  became 
effective  at  that   time.  "rtame 

^!\*''l^^'  ^'"  P"y  increase  they  re- 
ceived  in  20  years  ^ 

Even  fo.  it  added  only  »400  a  year  to  the 
pay  of  the  individual  postal  worker  which 
was  largely  nullified  by  the  increased  w"  h - 
holding  tax  and  retirement  deductions 

In  fact,  the  only  actual  increase  in  take- 
home  pay  for  the  po.stal  worker  after  his  In- 
crease in  wages  was  gained  from  overtime  fcr 
Saturday  work-and   he   is   now  deprived  of 

The  actual  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Nation  s  thousands  of  postal  workers  now- 
and  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  indls- 
pcnsable  groups  in  our  national  life-is  that 
they  are  compelled  to  maintain  their  homes 

fh»„  tfi"'^*.w"  *'"'  '"*  P»y  proportionately 
than  before  the  sktmnv  o««t..^.  ~.V^-  .. ' 


to  the  American  standard  of  living  than  has 
been  possible  in  the  last  quarter  century. 

If  the  American  people  as  a  whole  have 
been  under  the  illusion  that  the  increased 
postal  pay  voted  by  Congress  last  year  en- 
tirely discharged  the  national  cbllgation  to 
these  vital  workers,  they  should  face  some 
facts. 

The  Joint  conference  of  afllllnted  postal 
employees    provides    some    of    the    peninent 

A  married  maU  handler  in  the  senior  grade 
with  -20  years  of  service,  now  has  a  total 
take-home  pay  of  $33  64  per  week. 

A  newly  appointed  married  man  and  war 
veteran  in  that  same  post  takes  home  only 
•29  10  a  week,  and  if  he  Is  single  he  takes 
home  only  $27  27 

Do  you  think  that  Is  adequate  pay  for  a 
type  of  public  service  that  means  so  much 
to  every  Individual  citizen  and  every  busi- 
ness institution  in  America? 

CongrcM  should  promptly  pa.<-s  an  ade- 
quate salary  readjustment  bill  in  the  in- 
terest of  postal  workers. 


The  Rosenman  Technique 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 


than  before  the  skimpy  gesture  made  by  Con 
gress  1 1st   year.  ^ 

There  has  been  some  recognition  of  this 
»mmr;on  m  Contrress.  Representative  Br«cH 
of  Virginia,  and  Senator  M«ad,  of  New  York 
having  introduced  a  bUl  which,  if  caned  will 
provide  an  additional  temporary  increase  of 
•300  annually 
^But^why  is  the  proposed  new  Increase  tem- 

And  why  is  it  such  a  niggardly  sum' 

•h^"'^  ''/*'*  P**^*'  workers  of  the  Nation 
who  perform  such  a  vital  service  for  the 
country  are  entitled  to  adequate  pay  on  a 
permanent  basis.  »«?  on  a 

«h,vH^"*-  '"  '■'*'  °'  "*'  ^'8*^"  «»»•  of  living 
Which  now  prevail,  an  annual  Increase  of 
•600  would  be  little  enough  *"«««   of 

It     ould  not  put  postal  workers  on  a  level 
Jd!Lt?;"  ''''  >°»"*-P-'<*  worker.  In  prlvatJ 

h^l"'  "  '^°"'**  '"'***"'  *^'''"  to  conduct  their 
home,  and  r«i«;  their  familie.  a  little  cloi. 


or    MICHICA.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr  JONKiMAN.  Mr.  Speaker." under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky: 

THESK  DATS 

(By  George  E  Sokolsky) 
Congressmen  tell  i.w  that  it  U  called  the 
Rofenman  technique.  I  do  not  quite  know 
Why.  Looking  at  a  phonograph  of  the  ubiq- 
uitous Sam  the  Roee  in  Minml.  sunning 
himself  in  the  leisure  of  the  elite  v  ho  govern 
us.  I  should  not  have  imagined  that  rufihlng 
IS  his  forte.  * 

Yet.  I  am  assured  by  Members  of  Con- 
grtss-Republicans.  1  must  admit— that  the 
device— like  so  many  Presidential  }peeche«=— 

r,".H".V"'  .1"  ^J*  "'"^  ""^  '»'«»  Roose^^It 
tI,L      *V  w  "''^  "•""  °^  »  cormorant,  but 
Trunian  with  the  shambling,  of  the  prover- 
bial  Missouri  mule 
So  many  accusations  and  glorifications  are 

va[ue  "^^"'"^  '^''  °"*  '°'  "^  historical 

The  technique  may  be  written  up  as  a 
Tth/nS"  -/-.lows:  The  Exect"  .ve-?h..t 
?nd  sScuiu'  ''''  P^«»^'nt.  all  th.  advisers 
and  Executive  secretaries  includ(d-fill  a 
basket   With   bills,   acu.   proposals,   spc^hes 

throw   them  at   the   Congress,   loacing   that 

woik  to  do.  hearings  are  inadequatP  and  no 
one  can  study  the  subject  thnroGghly  Jr  ev?n 
read  the  reports  of  the  hearings 

thfJlgm^of-'wITv.'""^  ^""^  '^  •  "'"•^»''*  -" 

«l.I?m-m?/'V*'"''  *"*  angry-glare  from  an 
al  bi-manuiactunng.  error-making,  one-foct- 

iS^*"th«7' k'-"^"^"  Presidency  ,0  a  cTi- 
SSaiS,  -'m.^f^.^  ^"'^^  ^^  Presidential 
S^^i^h^ni  'I       P'-^<ldings.     needlings. 

untriithful  speeches  concerning  conirres- 
sionalineptltude     And  the  NatloJ  continue, 

trvi'tv  tiothT  '""*"°"  '"^  '"^^  °'  p--^"'- 

tlvity.  both  In  no  small  measure  due  to  the 
confusions  created  by  this  proces. 

This    technique   ha.    been    at   work    theM 
many  year..    l„  fact,  it  operate.  «o  .uCcesT 
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fully  that  vaudevlUians  turned  politicians, 
night  club  waiters  turned  philosophers, 
sports  writers  turned  Arlstctles.  when  they 
have  nothing  better  to  aggravate  their  In- 
telligences, let  out  at  the  Incompetence  of 
Congress,  never  realizing  that  that  body 
suffers  from  the  viciousness  of  an  irrespon- 
sible Executive  deliberately  fomenting  exces- 
sive and  humorously  devised  legislation  with 
fancy  slogans  and  false  titles,  but  always  with 
the  objective  of  keeping  Congress  in  a  Jam. 

As  long  as  Congress  seems  queer,  no  one 
quite  notices  the  absurdities  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

That  Is  one  reason  why  the  American  peo- 
ple find  themselves  stuck  with  the  Yalta 
secret  agreements  and  why  we  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  we  have  a  ratified  treaty  granting 
UNO  extraterritoriality  in  our  country. 

When  these  Republican  legislators  told  me 
that  Sam  Rosenman  was  the  author  of  this 
pixie.  I  would  not  believe  them.  It  is  the 
5ort  of  thing  that  a  man  with  a  thin  and 
hungry  look  might  cogitate  and  propound. 

No  rotund,  round-faced  personality,  whore 
cherubic  expression  denotes  an  adoration  of 
the  higher  gustative  emotions,  could  have 
devised  so  vile  yet  workable  a  scheme. 

For  mind  you.  and  I  say  it  in  self-deferse. 
men  of  poundage  U!=uaily  produce  happy 
plans  of  perfection.  Vide:  Henry  VIII  or 
Caligula. 

Now  Congress  cannot  pass  legislation  £S 
8p?edily  as  the  Presidential  Secretariat  can 
write  a  message  or  a  speech.  As  one  v.ho 
once  earned  part  of  his  living  as  a  phcst  for 
unintelligent  great  men.  I  am  .'ure  that  some 
recent  Presidential  documents  could  have 
been  turned  out  blindfolded  in  under  an 
hour. 

And  no  professional  v.ould  have  produced 
so  poorly.  Yet,  these  articulations  invoke 
legislation  on  economic  and  social  problems 
of  such  historical  magnitude  as  the  wage- 
and-price  structures,  the  relationship  of 
profits  to  the  total  economy  of  the  Nation, 
determining  whethe:  this  country  shall  re- 
main capitalistic  or  become  socialistic  by 
the  remote  and  overlarded  subterfuge  of 
destroying  private  enterprise  by  taxation. 
the  elimination  of  opportunity  for  small 
business,  and  production  for  use  at  a  less, 
together  with  Government  loans  to  new  and 
unwarranted  enterprises  created  to  compete 
with  existing  and  competently  managed 
private  cnterpris-es. 

These  problems  involve  the  most  thorough 
study  and  analysis,  but  tl.ey  are  dumped  on 
Congress  by  an  Executive  who  now  goes 
about  the  country  wailing  that  nobody  passes 
the  laws  he  asks  for. 

That,  too.  Is  part  of  what  these  legislators 
C.U1  the  Rosenman  technique.  That  man 
will  go  down  in  history  if  he  reall;-  is  all  they 
say  be  is. 


Information,  Please? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  sub- 
mit to  my  colleagues  a  timely  editorial 
from  the  Glenville  Democrat,  published 
in  Glenville,  W.  Va.  I  direct  the  atten- 
tion particularly  of  the  majority  side  of 
the  House  because  the  editor,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Marsh,  is  a  Democrat,  a  former  State 
senator,  for  many  years  chairman  of  the 
Gilmer  County  Democratic  Executive 
Committee,  and  was  a  captain  in  the 
World  War.    This  is  a  thought-provok- 


ing editorial,  reflects  what  the  people  are 
thinking,  and  is  of  special  interest  at 
this  time  when  the  OPA  and  the  housing 
bill  are  up  for  discussion. 
The  editorial  follows: 

INFORMATION,    PLE.^SE? 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war  the  world 
was  amazed  at  the  rapidity  .which  attended 
the  transformation  of  the  United  States  at 
peace  to  the  United  States  at  war.  Almost 
overnight  airplanes  took  the  place  of  auto- 
mobiles and  tractors  on  the  assembly  lines; 
where  refrigerators,  sweepers,  and  radios  were 
manufactured,  guns,  shells,  and  detonators 
biigan  to  stream  In  an  endless  line.  Our 
great  shipbuilding  industry  hit  its  stride  as 
if  by  magic  and  in  a  few  months  one  to  three 
ships  were  sliding  down  the  ways  every  24 
hours — battle  wagons,  cargo  carriers,  trans- 
ports, and  landing  craft  to  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  these  who  sought  to  enslave  the 
world  in  the  belief  that  democracy  would  not 
work.  Even  Hitler  and  Goering  were  struck 
dumb  by  surprise  at  the  amount  of  supplies 
and  war-making  equipment  that  was  being 
dispatched  to  Etigland  and  Russia  and  piling 
up  at  strategic  points  in  other  friendly 
countries'. 

All  of  which  gives  rise  to  the  $64  question: 
If  the  conversion  of  American  indu-try  from 
a  normal  peacetime  basis  to  a  wartime  foot- 
ing v. as  accomplished  in  such  a  short  time 
and  on  such  a  gigantic  scale,  why  does  It 
take  so  long,  so  very  long,  to  reconvert  our 
Industry  back  to  its  original  status? 

With  the  coming  of  May  14  the  war  will 
have  been  ended  for  a  whole  year.  Can  one 
buy  a  shirt?  No.  Can  one  purchase  a  suit 
of  clothes?  No.  Can  one  buy  sugar  and 
coffee  and  butter?  Can  one  purchaie  an 
automobile,  a  tractor,  a  radio,  a  refrigsra- 
tor,  a  sweeper,  a  smoothing  iron,  a  flash- 
light? 

Can  our  farmers  buy  reapers  and  harvest- 
ers and  mowers,  hay  rakes  and  hay  forks, 
plows  r.nd  corn  planters?  Can  a  farmer,  or 
anybody  else  for  that  matter,  buy  boards  to 
build  a  house?  Can  he  buy  nails,  doors, 
windows?  Can  the  womenfolk  purchase 
nylon  stockings?  Yes.  They  can  buy  one 
or  two  pairs  every  7  days  batween  the  hours 
of  10  and  11  o'clock,  under  police  protection, 
provided  they  care  to  stand  in  line  from  1 
to  4  hours  and  run  the  risk  of  being  told 
that  the  latt  pair  was  just  sold — sold  the 
minute  they  entered  the  door. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  bottleneck,  this 
Jam,  this  confusion,  this  chaos  that  holds 
the  country  in  its  grip  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  frcm  "fifty-four,  forty  or  fight" 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico?  With  millions  idle 
and  everybody  clamoring  for  motor  vehicles, 
hardware,  building  materials,  farm  equip- 
ment, clothing,  furniture,  and  household  ap- 
pliances, who  or  what  Is  holding  back  re- 
conversion? 

England  is  well  over  the  hump  and  on  her 
way  to  full  emplo3'ment  and  prosperity.  Rus- 
sia has  announced  another  5-year  plan  on  a 
gigantic  scale  and  France  Is  snapping  into 
the  big  problem  of  rebuilding  her  destroyed 
cities  and  her  ruined  Industry.  Poland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Norway  are  hitting  a 
good  healthful  stride.  And  how  about  us? 
We  seem  only  to  be  wallowing  in  a  "slough 
of  despond,"  with  some  new  makeshift 
sprung  upon  the  country  every  morning  only 
to  be  scrapped  for  something  else  before  the 
sun  goes  down. 

It  must  be  patent  to  everyone  that  some- 
where something  must  be  basically  wrong, 
things  are  not  clicking  as  they  should.  Per- 
sonally, we  believe  that  a  two-fisted  man  of 
the  type  of  Grover  Cleveland  would  long 
since  have  found  the  means  of  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos;  we  believe  that  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  wlelder  of  the  "big  stick,"  would 
have  found  a  remedy  for  our  present  ills;  we 
believe    the    suave    and    diplomatic    Wilson 


would  have  gone  straight  to  the  heart  of  this 
muddled  situation  and  cleared  away  the  dead- 
wood  and  the  debris.  All  the  country  Is  ask- 
ing Is  a  chance  to  uullmber.  Why  doesn't 
It  get  It? 

Take  the  case. 


New  Year  Forecast:  The  Take-Home 
Pay  For  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington News,  Columnist  Peter  Edson  had 
the  following  article: 

NEW    YEAR    FORECAST 

(By  Peter  Edson) 

First  prediction  that  it  will  be  necessary 
to  ask  Congress  to  continue  OPA  price  con- 
trols and  stabilization  authority  beyond  Junq 
30.  1946,  Is  made  by  Jchn  W.  Snyder,  as- 
sistant president  and  director  of  the  Office 
of  War  Mobilization  and   Reconversion. 

Snyder  tucked  this  pleasant  little  New  Vear 
tld-tait  way  down  in  the  toe  of  a  Christmas 
seek  he  sent  up  to  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  just  before  Congress  adjourned. 
In  the  pr«.'holiday  lush  It  was  generally  over- 
looked. 

"A  feeling  has  grown  up  In  the  country." 
said  Snyder  in  his  report,  "that  price  stabili- 
zation will  soon  be  repealed  and  that  regard- 
less of  whether  it  Is  or  not.  prices  will  be 
forced  upward.  As  we  approach  the  date  at 
present  set  for  Its  expiration,  June  30.  1946, 
compliance  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  and  the  inventory  scrambles,  competi- 
tive and  withholding  of  goods  will  Increase. 

"All  these  things  would  serve  to  increase 
the  Inflationary  pressures  at  a  time  when 
production  was  still  not  able  to  cope  with 
demand."  Snyder  continues.  "We  can  avoid 
this  It  the  controls  are  removed  singly,  as 
events  dictate.  Instead  of  all  at  one  time 
without  due  consideration  for  the  Eupply- 
d»mand  picture." 

In  building  up  his  argument  to  this  con- 
clusion, Snyder  makes  a  pretty  complete 
analysis  of  the  pressures  for  higher  prices  at 
work  tcxlay. 

1.  The  rise  in  stock-market  prices  is  based 
on  expectation  that  ell  prices  are  going  to 
rise. 

2.  Manufacturers  and  distributors  are 
holding  en  to  goods  In  expectation  of  higher 
prtce.=. 

3.  Stocks  of  goods  are  being  bought  up  on 
speculation  that  they  can  be  resold  at  higher 
prices.  This  simply  reduces  the  supply  on 
tile  market  and  Increases  the  demand. 

4.  Purchasing,  agents  report  they  must  put 
escape  clauses  in  orders  for  future  delivery,  to 
allow  for  possible  price  Increases 

5.  Some  contractors  are  Insisting  on  pr!c3 
cushions  to  cover  possible  increased  costs  of 
materials. 

6.  Housing  cannot  begin  to  match  demand 
for  perhaps  2  years,  this  being  one  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  inflationary  threat  U 
most  serious 

7.  Savings  of  individuals  are  reported  et 
$150,000.000,000 — an  average  of  over  ll.OOO 
per  capita.  This  unspent  money,  plus  the 
buying  power  of  millioiuB  of  discharged  vet- 
erans, encourages  higher  prices. 

8.  Retail  store  purchases  are  10  percent 
heavier  than  a  year  ago.  and  that  tends  to 
keep  prices  up. 
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t.  In  this  heavy  buying  Semand  the  sxipply 
of  consumers'  good?  will  continue  short  well 
beyond  the  June  30  OPA  deadline.  That 
makes  price  control  neceaamy  for  •  longer 
time,  says  Snyder 

10  Food  U  almost  the  only  Important  con- 
Bumer  Item  In  wh'ch  we  can  foresee  an  early 
likelihood  of  supply  balancing  demand. 

With  9  our  of  10  card-i  thus  stacked  in 
tavor  of  inflation,  any  audden  removal  of 
controls  would  be  dlsaatrous.  according  to 
the  Government  economists.  High  volu.Tie 
of  production  is  the  key  to  reducing  the 
danger  of  Inflation.  Snyder  admits  He  savs 
the  Government  strategy  is  to  aid  full  prc- 
duction  of  scarce  Items  through  priorities, 
set-aside  orders,  and  price  ceilings,  until  pro- 
duction gets  ahrad  of  demand. 

One  of  the  pet  arguments  of  OPAs  op- 
ptments  is  that  if  all  price  ceUlngs  were  re- 
moved, production  would  soar.  That  might 
be  true,  but  prices  would  also  soar  There 
might  be  a  boom  But  as  soon  as  production 
caught  up  With  demand,  the  bottom  might 
well  fall  out  of  the  market,  to  make  a  bust. 

The  big  new  year  forecast  in  all  this  is 
that  everything  will  probably  cost  a  little 
more  in  1946.  Remove  OPA  price  controls 
one  at  a  time  and  the  shock  will  be  cush- 
ioned Remove  controls  all  in  a  bunch  and 
everything  wUl  cost  a  lot  more  in  a  hurry. 

•After  reading  this  Item  one  forms 
some  Interesting  conclusions.  Mr.  Emil 
Schram.  boss  of  WaU  Street,  had  a  salary 
raise  of  $50,000  to  $100,000  per  year. 
This,  however,  was  not  deemed  inflation- 
ary I  suppose  because  the  rise  in  stock 
prices  is  based  on  the  expectation  that 
all  prices  are  Roinc  to  rise.  According 
to  No.  10  of  Mr.  Edsons  list,  food  is 
almost  the  only  important  consumer 
item  in  which  we  can  foresee  an  early 
likelihood  of  supply  balancing  demand. 
Can  this  really  be  true? 

In  addition,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  recent  reports 
states  "food  prices  are  going  down"; 
••farm  Income  is  to  be  reduced  by  15 
percent";  "net  farm  income  is  to  be 
$3,000,000  less  in  1946  than  it  was  in 
1945.-  If  the  prices  of  all  the  things  the 
farmer  buys  is  going  to  increase  and  If 
the  spokesman  for  the  President  of  the 
present  administration  advocates  an  in- 
crease in  the  things  the  farmers  buy. 
how  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can  he 
tell  the  farmer  to  take  a  cut  of  15  per- 
cent? I  wish  that  someone  with  all  the 
answers  wouJd  really  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

One  fact  is  apparent— the  USDA  has 

the  billions  of  dollars  in  the  Commodity 

Credit  Corporation  with  which  to  carry 

on  the  price  juggling  and  provide  one 

producer  with  130  percent  of  parity  price 

and  another  producer  with  a  60  to  70 

Percent  of  parity  floor  price.    They  can 

manipulate  these  farm  prices— there  is 

10  argument  about  it.    I  think,  however 

liat    someone    will    sometime    call    the 

department  of  Agriculture  s  attention  to 

he  fact  that  they  are  not  a  law  unto 

hemselves  and  they  had  better-   first 

)ay  closer  attention  to  their  co'mmit- 

nents  to  the  farmers,  second,  they  are 

not  to  take  a  15  percent  price  reduction 

iX  the  hands  of  th-  price  jugglers  while 

heir  fellow  price  jugglers  are  encourap- 

ing  other  groups  to  cause  the  farmers  to 

pay  more  for  what  he  buys  without  at 

l^ast  some  commitment.-' 

The  OPA  will  be  weakened  or  its  ef- 
f  ctiveness  reduced  before  the  people  are 
r:?ady  for  the  change  and  there  is  no 
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one  that  will  be  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
OPA  and  its  handmaiden  the  USDA  so 
far  as  food  is  concerned. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  should  be  so  un- 
mindful of  his  responsibihties  that  he 
tries  to  make  political  issues  of  economic 
problems. 

We  must  remember  that  in  1944.  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  William  Claytons  testi- 
mony before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, we  imported  $1.800. OCO.OOO  in  ag- 
ricultural product-s  and  exported  $2,000.- 
000.000  in  agricultural  products.  But. 
the  imports  in  dollars  are  figured  on  the 
price  at  the  point  of  origin  and  the 
exports  are  figured  on  the  declared  value 
in  the  United  States.  Lend-lease  ship- 
ments were  75  percent  of  the  total  ex- 
ports and  was  added  to  the  exports. 
The  reverse  lend-lease  was  not  added  to 
the  imports  though.     Why? 

Take  butter,  for  example.  In  1942  20- 
081.000  pounds  of  butter  were  imported 
for  a  total  of  $3,250,000.  or  figured  at  less 
than  17  cents  per  pound.  At  that  time 
from  March  11.  1942  to  January  1.  1343* 
17  647.000  pounds  were  exported  and 
showed  $6,885,000  in  exports,  but  this  ex- 
ported butter  was  figured  at  41  cents  per 
pound.  In  other  words  we  could  import 
twice  as  much  butter  In  pounds  as  we 
exported  and  still . how  a  favoiable  dollar 
trade  balance. 

Regardless  of  all  the  propaganda  about 
producing  one-third  more  food  than  in 
some  drought  or  low-price  period  It  is  a 
question  as  to  whether  or  not  we  really 
did  not  import  more  pounds,  bushels  and 
toas  of  agricultural  products  in  1944  than 
were  exported  m  1944. 


era!  days  now.  and  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  started.  Not  that  I  hav;  nothing  to 
say.  but  on  the  contrary  I  havf  so  much  to 
sny  that  I  do  not  know  where  -.o  begin 

For  a  long  time  since  I  have  been  rut  here 
I  have  been  comparatively  safe  from  danger, 
but  lately  the  spots  have  become  tighter  and 
tighter.  One  by  one  smiling  faces  that  I 
have  lived  with  are  gone.  But  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  die:  none  of  the  boys  ejpects  to  die 
We  are  .111  hoping  on  luck.  If  ml  le  holds  out 
you  will  not  receive  this  letter. 

I  am  de-ply  alert  to  what  I  am  flghting  for 
not  so  much  the  ccld  terms  of  freedom  and 
democracy  which    are   u-sed   so  carelessly    by 
people  but  something  deeper  and  dearer  to 
me  than  that.    Ptrhaps  you  expc  :t  me  to  say 
Mom  dear,  my  own  tHe.    No.  it  is  not  that     it 
la  the  protecUon  of  you  and  all  t  lose  whom  I 
love;  that  is  my  reason  for  flghting.  and  I  feel 
that  Is  the  greatest  rea.son  In  t  le  world      I 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  times  than  to  see 
you  EuSer  the  torture  that  ha*  b;en  Inflicted 
upon  the  poor  souls  who  have  oeen  so  un- 
lucky as  to  fall  into  the  hands  ol  the  enemy 
I  know  that  I  have  one  thing  lor  which  to 
be  grateful  and  that  it,  that  you  are  safe  from 
harm,   and   our   home    .lear   Kenmore   High 
school  where  I  spent  4  happy  years  will  be 
safe   from  harm.     Our  home  w  11  stand   in 
P^ace   When   thU   Is  all  over.     I   thank  you 
Mom  and  Dad.  for  all  of  the  wonderful  things 
that    you    have    given    me;    for    your    kind 
patience  in  guiding  me  to  manh  ;od:  lor  the 
character  that  you  haxe  instilled    n  me  which 
at  tnis  hour  of  danger  gives  me  courage      I 
h«!        ^^"  ^"'  the  great  sacniic,^  that  you 
have  made  all  your  life  for  me.    I  regret  that 
I  will  be  unable  to  repay  you 

I  know  that  I  will  be  at  peace  In  heaven 
for  my  soul  is  clean  and  n!^  ccnsc.enTe  i^ 
Clear.  I  love  you.  Mom  and  Dae.  You  are 
the^^eaten  and  dearest  persons  in  the  whole 

Farewell. 

Your  loving  son, 

Dick. 


A  Letter  From  the  Dead 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  B.  HUBER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  HUBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  from 
a  deceased  former  sailor  In  the  United 
States  Navy  which  appeared  in  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal: 


A   LITTEH   raoM   THE   DEAD—    I    FOUGHT  FOB   TOU. 
MOM.  DAD  ' 

(Eorroas  noti.— This  is  a  letter  from  the 
dead.     Written  to  his  parents  oy  ah  Akron 
boy   who   was   killed    aboard    the    torpedoed 
U  8.  S.  Houston  in  February  of  1942   the  let- 
ter  tells   simply   why   he   fought    and   died 
Seaman  Dick  Boorom.  22.  asked  that  the  let- 
ter be  delivered  to  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Louis  Boorom.  2164  16th  Street  SW.,  Kenmore 
district,  alter  all  hope  that  he  might  be  found 
ahve.  was  gone.     The  former  Kenmore  high 
school  football  player  s  letter,  written  28  days 
before  the  torpedo  struck,  was  received  last 
week,  after  he  was  cflicially  declared  killed. 
It  will  be  rerd  at  memorial  services  for  him 
Sunday  morning  at   the  South  Main  Street 
Methodist  Church,  where  he  was  a  member  ) 

rtBRUART    1      1942 

DKAt  Mom  and  Dad:  It  has  taken  me  a  long 
time  to  s.t  donn  and  write  this  letter  to  you 
I  have  been  lumblma  v.ith  the  pencil  fcr  sev-* 


Editorial  Favoring  Housin;;  Bill 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.    PATMAN     Mr.    Speaker.    I    am 
inserting  herewith  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Marshall  News  Me.csenetr 
March  7.  1946.    It  is  self-explanatory:    ' 

IT     ADDS     UP     TO     NOTIU.NC. 

th?rr/  *1^  ,»^ou8lng  bill  may  not  be  the  best 
thing  of   its  kind   possible,    but   it   has   tVe 

s'^e.'d  of  r /'^'    °""^"«    •ome.hlng      n! 
stead  Of  offering  nothing,  by  way  of  solving 

the  country  s  housing  problem  ^ 

The   special    Interests    which   are   fighting 

by   way   of  »    substitute   e.xcept.     Take    the 
bridle  off  ai:d  let    er  buck'' 

But  because  the  opposition  Is  orgr  nized  and 
nepresented  by  strong  lobbies  which  get  Im- 

because  the  homeless  are  not  orga nized  and 
not  doing  anything  in  particular  u,  let  their 
Wishes  be  known,  the  chance  that  anything 
of  measurable  value  will  come  out  cf  Sf 
present  legislative  muddle  seems  veiy  remote 
Meantime  the  ^ouse-bulldlng  situation  be- 
comes  steadily  worse.  Values  are  going  be- 
jond  all  reason.  Mi-^ter.  when  flv..-  or  six- 
room  houses  sell  for  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars,  us  they  are  selling  in  many  commu- 
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Qltles.  the  end  result  cant  be  anything  but 
bad — bad  for  the  individuals  who  buy  them. 
bad  for  the  community,  bad  for  whatever 
agency  helps  finance  the  purchase.  The  end 
result  will  be  worse  than  the  great  bust  of 
1939 

The  pending  Patman  bill,  as  noted,  may 
not  be  the  best  piece  of  legislation  in  the 
world,  but  it  does  come  to  grips  with  a 
problem  that  is  the  gravest  that  confronts 
this  Nation  today. 

Those  who  are  flghting  It  will  be  answer- 
able for  its  defeat  or  its  gutting  by  amend- 
ments. They  will  be  responsible  for  any 
failure  that   may  develop  through  Inaction. 

A  Congress  that  Is  on  the  verge  of  an- 
other election  Isn't  the  bravest  and  bolde.st 
group  of  men  In  the  world.  It  is  susceptible 
to  pressures,  and  If  the  pressure  happens 
to  be  one-sided,  as  In  the  present  Instance, 
you  dont  get  an  answer  to  a  problem.  You 
get  a  g(X»e  egg. 

The  GI's  are  not  a  pressure  group,  and 
they  have  no  desire  to  be  But  as  individ- 
uals confronted  with  a  problem  they  can  use 
the  malls  and  the  wires  to  make  their  wishes 
known  to  Congress.  They  should  do  so  by 
all  means. 


"Harry  will  take  over 
As  new  high  command 

Because  he  has  new  orders 
Prom  the  Promised  LAnd." 

I  tell  you  now.  my  brothers. 

That  •'right"  wUl  always  win. 
For  God.  in  His  great  Judgment. 

Will  vanquish  war  and  sin. 


The  Trip  to  Yalta 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  GIBSON 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  follov^ing  p>oem  in 
memory  and  honor  of  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt: 

THE  TRIP  TO  YALTA 

Roosevelt  told  his  people 
He  was  headed  for  the  Rhine; 

To  cross  the  Great  Atlantic 
In  a  big  B  29 

"I  have  a  date  with  Hitler 
Beeause  he's  done  u.*?  wrong; 

He  will  be  brought  to  Justice — 
His  triumph  won't  be  long. 

"God  and  our  Congress 
Have  decreed  that  he  must  die, 

Foi  the  way  he's  treated  people 
And  caused  the  world  to  cry. 

"Thanks  to  Adolf  Hitler 

Ten  million  martyrs  lie 
Concealed  In  sod.  at  home  with  God, 

•Too  young,  too  brave  to  die." " 

Franklin  talked  with  Winston; 

He  talked  with  Josef  too; 
They  made  a  plan  to  kill  the  man 

That  everybody  knew. 

Franklin  told  the  Army 

To  double  "on  the  run" 
For  when  the  smoke  is  cleared  away 

Old  Hitler  wUl  be  done. 

The  Job  is  almost  finished; 

The  war  is  almost  won. 
B?cause  old  '"Patton's"  on  the  Job, 

And  he's  our  favorltfe  son. 

Friinklln  had  a  message 

From  our  Lord  on  high : 
"Come  home  to  me  in  heaven : 

And  don't  you  ever  sigh." 

"You  are  a  master  leader 
And  know  Just  what  to  do; 

I  have  a  higher  office — 
A  newer  Job  for  you." 

CXII— App. 81 


USSR  Note  on  Bulgarian  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
Soviet  note  to  the  United  States  regard- 
ing the  Government  of  Bulgaria,  as  car- 
ried in  the  Wa.shington  Evening  Star  of 
March  9,  1946,  together  with  the  identi- 
fyino;  explanation  by  the  Associated 
Press : 

London.  March  9.— The  text  of  the  Soviet 
note  to  the  United  States  on  the  Bulgarian 
Government,  as  broadcast  by  the  Moscow 
radio  and  recorded  here  by  the  Soviet  moni- 
tor, follows: 

"The  following  statement  has  been  issued 
by  the  Peoples'  Commissariat  of  USSR  for 
Foreign  Affairs: 

■  "On  February  27.  the  Peoples  Commis- 
sariat for  Foreign  Affairs  received  a  note 
from  the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  noti- 
fying It  that  on  February  22  the  State  De- 
partment presented  General  Stolchev,  the 
Bulgarian  representative  in  Washington,  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  the  American 
Government's  position  as  regards  fulfillment 
of  the  decisions  of  the  three  ministers  con- 
ference in  Moscow  concerning  Bulgaria. 

"  'This  memorandum  stated  that  In  view 
of  the  misunderstanding  evidently  existing 
in  certain  circles  In  Bulgaria  as  regards  the 
United  States  Government's  position  on  the 
decision  reached  concerning  Bulgaria  at  the 
three  ministers'  conference  in  Moscow  lest 
D.'cember,  the  United  States  Government 
wished  to  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Bulgarian  Government  a  statement  of  its 
views  on  these  matters  which  it  was  com- 
municating to  the  Soviet  and  British  Gov- 
ernments. 

•  ■INTE-'PRTTATION    NOTED 

•■  "The  Government  of  the  United  States, 
this  statement  said.  Interpreted  the  Moscow 
decision  to  mean  that  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment and  opposition  should  be  asked  to 
find  a  mutually  acceptable  basis  for  the 
p.irticlpation  in  the  Bulgarian  Government 
of  two  members  who  would  really  represent 
the  opposing  parties. 

"  'The  United  States  Government.'  the 
statement  went  on.  had  never  understood 
this  to  mean  that  pressure  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  opposition  to  put  forward 
two  candidates  for  inclusion  In  the  Govern- 
ment pro  forma,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  their  Joining  it. 

••  While  the  Moscow  agreement  had  not 
specified  any  conditions  for  the  Inclusion  of 
the  two  opposition  representatives,  it  had 
provided,  in  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
Government,  that  the  participation  of  such 
representatives  should  be  made  on  condition 
mutually  acceptable  both  to  the  Bulgarian 
Government  and  to  the  opposition. 

"  'It  has  been  and  will  still  be  the  sincere 
hope  of  the  United  States  Government,'  the 
statement  said,  "that,  meeting  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  conciliation,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Bulgarian  and  opposition  would 


t>e  able  to  reach  agreement  and  in  fact  would 
reach  agreement  to  work  together  on  mu- 
tually acceptable  basis  which  would  enable 
two  members  of  the  opposition  parties  really 
representing  these  parties  to  JoUi  the  gov- 
ernment." " 

SOVIET  SENDS  aEPLT 

"Novikov.  the  Soviet  charge  d'affaires  in 
the  United  States,  presented  to  the  State 
Department  the  Soviet  reply  note,  the  text 
of  which  now  follows: 

"  'In  connection  with  the  memorandum 
presented  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
Bulgarian  political  repre.sentative  In  the 
United  States  on  February  22.  this  note  says.' 
the  Soviet  Government  has  Instructed  me 
to  communicate  the  following: 

"  'The  memorandum  states  that  the  Mos- 
cow agreement  provided  that  the  participa- 
tion of  the  two  opp>o6ition  repre.sentatives 
should  be  based  on  conditions  mutually  ac- 
ceptable both  to  the  Bulgarian  Government 
and  the  opposition. 

"  'Actually,  the  decision  of  the  three-min- 
ister conference  in  Moscow  in  December  1945 
stipulated  only  two  conditions.  These  con- 
ditions were  that  the  two  representatives  of 
democratic  groups  to  be  Included  additionally 
In  the  Bulgarian  Government  should: 

"  A.  Really  represent  the  groups  of  par- 
ties not  participating  In  the  Government; 
and 

"  B.  Really  be  suitable  and  work  loyally 
with  the  Government. 

■•  'No  other  conditions  were  stipulated  In 
the  Moscow  conference  decision  on  Bul- 
garia.   " 

RUSSIAN    STATEMENT 

"  In  view  of  the  above  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment finds  it  necessary  to  state  the  following: 

'•  '1.  The  statement  made  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ernment on  February  22  does  not  conform 
to  the  decision  reached  In  Moscow  on  Bul- 
garia, since  the  Moscow  Conference  decision 
says  nothing  about  the  opposition  represent- 
ative Joining  the  Bulgarian  Government  on 
the  basis  of  any  'mutually  acceptable  condi- 
tion.' 

••  "2.  The  sUtement  made  by  the  UniUd 
States  Government  Infringes  the  Moscow  de- 
rision of  the  three  ministers  ina.smuch  as 
this  statement  put  forward  a  new  condition 
for  participation  of  opposition  representa- 
tives In  the  Bulgarian  Government,  a  condi- 
tion not  provided  in  that  decision. 

"  '3.  Tlie  Soviet  Government  has  before 
now  drawn  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  represenUtlve  in  Bulgaria.  Mr. 
Barnes,  has  sy.'-tematlcally  Instigated  the 
Bulgarian  opposition  not  to  act  In  accord- 
ance with  the  three-minister  decision,  but  to 
put  forward  new  conditions  for  Joining  the 
Bulgarian  Government,  conditions  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Moscow  Conference.  The 
statement  made  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Bulgarian  Government  Feb- 
ruary 22  is  actuated  by  the  same  purpofe 
as  Mr.  Barnes'  action  and  is  only  calculated 
to  encourage  the  representatives  of  the  Bul- 
garian opposition  to  resist  the  decision  of  the 
three-minister  conference.'  " 

BULGARIA    INFORMED 

"  "Thus,  far  from  taking  steps  to  further 
fulfillment  of  the  decision  reached  by  the 
Moscow  Conference  of  the  three  minitters. 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  this 
statement  of  February  22  impels  the  opposi- 
tion to  sabotage  the  decls:on  taken  at  the 
Moscow  Conference  with  a  United  States  rep- 
resentative participating. 

"  In  fact,  also  to  be  noticed  Is  that  the 
United  States  Government  made  the  state- 
ment unilaterally,  without  any  attempt  at 
preliminary  coordination  of  this  step  with 
the  other  governments  concerned  which  had 
been  a  party  to  the  decision  coDcerning  Bul- 
garia. 
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"  "The  Soviet  Government  notifies  the  Gov- 
^ment  of  the  United  States  that  it  had 
tlKNlgfat  it  necessary  to  inform  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bulgaria  of  its  present  statement 
Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  Government 
statement  of  February  22  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Bulgarian  Government.'  " 


Judge  Edmund  K.  Jarecki'i  Plea  for  the 
Mentally  III  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondau.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Judge  Ed- 
mund K.  Jarecki  of  the  county  court  of 
Chicago,  which  has  supervision  over  psy- 
chiatric cases  in  the  greater  Chicago 
area,  stated  several  months  ago  that 
more  than  25  percent  of  the  cases  in  the 
psychiatric  hospital  are  those  of  service- 
men and  women.  He  a.ssumes  that  when 
complete  demobilization  takes  place  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  the  ca.ses  in 
that  hospital  will  be  men  and  women  who 
participated  in  World  War  II. 

For  more  than  a  year  Judge  Jarecki 
has  been  endeavoring  to  secure  adequate 
hospital  facilities  for  mentally  sick  vet- 
erans in  the  Chicago  area.  He  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  Veteran.s"  Administration 
and  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
In  an  effort  to  arrange  the  necessary  fa- 
cilities which  will  permit  his  court  to 
render  the  highest  degree  of  service  to 
veterans  and  their  families.  Up  to  date 
he  has  not  had  any  considerable  measure 
of  success.  The  Cook  County  district 
which  is  sen-ed  by  the  county  court  of 
Cook  County  has  a  population  in  round 
numbers  of  4,000.000. 

The  points  that  Judge  Jarecki  has  been 
trying  to  emphasize  for  more  than  a  year 
are  set  forth  in  an  article  appearing  in 
today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  stressing  the  lack  of  psychiatrists 
in  the  United  States  and  the  urgency  of 
immediate  action  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  article  follows: 
Lack  or  Pstchiatrists  in  United  Statts  Is 
Descrieo    as    Frightening — Senate    sub- 

COMMrTTEE    TOLD    'CONSIEERABIE    BLOfK  '    OF 
POPTLATION  Is  MENTALLT   ILL 

(By  Edwin  Neff) 
A  Navy  captain  yesterday  told  a  Senate 
subcommittee  that  a  "considerable  block  of 
Americas  civil  population  does  not  enjoy 
mental  health."  while  both  Army  and  top 
civilian  psychiatrists  disclosed  a  "frighten- 
ing"  lack  of  trained  psvchiatrists  every- 
where. 

Shortly  after  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey  had 
testified  that  more  men  were  rejected  by 
Selective  Service  for  mental  disorders  than 
for  any  other  single  cause.  Capt.  Francis 
Braceland.  head  of  the  Navys  neuropsychi- 
atnc  division,  stressed  that  mental  disease  is 
not  only  a  service  problem  but  a  national 
problem. 

FACIUTIES  LACKING 

Captain  Braceland  said  psychiatrists  have 
long  known  that  mental  disease  m  America 
la  far  more  common  than  the  means  to  treat 
it.  but  that  it  took  a  war  to  wake  the  een- 
eral  population. 


Every  witness  who  testified  yesterday 
backed  up  Captain  Braceland's  general  thesis. 
All.  except  one.  supported  the  Pepper  bill, 
under  study  by  the  subcommittee,  which 
would  set  up  and  finance  a  national  neuro- 
psychlatrlc  Institute  here  to  coordinate  and 
promote  training  for  psychiatrists  through- 
out the  country. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Kuble.  psychiatric  consult- 
ant to  the  office  of  scientific  research  and 
development,  objected  to  the  Pepper  meas- 
ure mainly  because  he  believed  It  Inadequate. 
"Like  shooting  at  rocket  bombs  with  a  pea- 
shooter." he  said. 

Captain  Braceland  said  that  while  mental 
disorders  are  common  among  clvUians,  they 
do  not  show  up  as  quickly  as  In  the  armed 
services.  A  civilian  who  does  not  like  his  Jtb 
can  change  It.  he  explained,  while  a  service- 
man often  cannot. 

As  an  example  of  what  one  State  discovered 
when  it  bes^an  to  investigate  mental  lllnes.s, 
a  Cleveland  minister.  Dr.  D.  R.  Sharpe.  said 
some  of  Ohio's  mental  hospitals  are  like 
"concentration  camps." 

JAILS    OVERLOADED 

But  even  so.  he  said,  people  will  wait  4  or 
5  hours  In  taxis  for  treatment  and  county 
Jails  In  Ohio  are  "just  filled  v  th  persons  suf- 
fering mental  disease,  because  there  Is  no 
place  else  for  them  to  go." 

Dr.  Sharpe.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Ohio 
Mental  Hygiene  Association,  said  his  Slate 
could  raUe  the  money  for  new  mental  hos- 
pitals, but  had  learned  no  amount  of  money 
could  buy  enough  trained  psychiatrists,  "be- 
cause there  Just  are  i  t  enough  to  go 
around." 


HANDICAPS    DESCRIBED 

Brig.  Gen.  William  Mennlnger,  director  of 
the  Mennlnger  clinic  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  and 
head  of  the  Armys  neuropsychlatric  division, 
said  39  percent  of  the  men  discharged  for 
physical  reasons  by  the  Army  were  psycho- 
pathic. He  admitted  the  mental  disease 
probably  was  bigger  than  anticipated  by  the 
Army,  and  that  trained  psychiatrists  were 
recruited  "too  few  and  too  late." 

He  described  the  lack  of  psychiatric  per- 
sonel  as  "the  greatest  handicap  to  medical 
services  throughout  the  war,"  and  urged  that 
psychiatry  be  taught  In  medical  schools  as 
reg\ilarly  as  chemistry  and  zoology. 

Phillip  Murray.  CIO  head,  and  Dr  Martha 
Eliot,  assistant  chief.  Children's  Bureau,  are 
to  testify  today  before  the  subcommittee. 


Forest  Products  Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Dean  Paul  M.  Dunn,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Forestry.  Oregon  State  College.  Cor- 
vallis.  Oreg..  from  the  Timber  Operator 
of  December  22.  1945: 

Forest  Products  Research 
(By  Dean  Paul  M.  Dunn.  School  of  Forestry 
Oregon  State  College.  CorvallU.  Oreg.) 
There  are  two  major  groups  of  forest  prod- 
ucts: Those  which  are  made  du-ectly  by  phys- 
ical break-downs  In  the  forest  or  at  adjacent 
mills,  such  as  ties,  pulpwood.  poles,  piling 
lumber,  etc.,  and  those  which  are  of  a  de- 
rived nature  and  are  chemical  In  character 
Oregon  has  been  Interested  In  the  physical 
operation  since  settlement  as  logging  and 


lumbering  have  been  major  Industries  in  re- 
spect to  State  economy.  But  we  are  rela- 
tively unacquainted  with  the  cellulose  for- 
estry. 

The  forestry  Industry  is  a  mpjor  one  In 
Oregon,  contributing  normally  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  total  economy.  The  1913 
Income  from  forest  products  If  estimated  to 
be  approximately  $300,000,000.  This  Involves 
the  cut  and  partial  manufacture  of  about 
8.500.000.000  board  feet  of  logs  or  timber.  We 
have  In  the  State  about  25  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's timber  supply  and  are  producing  about 
20  percent  of  all  the  lumber  and  other  forest 
products.  That  Is  somethong  to  be  proud 
of.  but  the  que.sti(,n  is  whether  wc  can  keen 
It  up.  ^ 

We  talk  a  lot  about  sustained -yield  man- 
agement of  our  forests.  That '  is  a  fine 
philosophy  and  implies  that  we  wUl  not 
harvest  any  more  th.-.n  we  grow  or  prcducf 
in  a  given  period.  At  the  present  rate  of 
cutting,  this  means  that  we  n.ust  prepare 
for  a  reduced  production;  unless  we  put  all 
the  potential  forest  acreage  Into  a  state  of 
satisfactory  timber  growth  (meaning  full 
protection  from  fire.  Insects  and  diseases,  and 
complete  restocking  of  barren  areas  with 
young  growth.) 

onc-third  or  tree  tsed 
A   major   factor   In   this  situation    Is   the 
method  of  utilization.    At  present  we  market 
or  use  approximately  only  35  percent  of  the 
tree.    The  balance  is  left  as  forest  waste  in 
the  woods  or  as  sawmill  waste  at  the  mills. 
A  fuller  utilization  of  the  tree  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  easing  the  problem  of  tim- 
ber cut  In   the  future.     However,  wc   must 
change  many  of  our   present  practices  and 
accept  several  new  ways  of  logging,  sawmill- 
Ing.  and  manufacturing,  and  include  research. 
Let   us   not    gct^  the   Idea   that   the   wood 
chemist  or  the  researcher   is  going  to  save 
the  Industry  alone.    The  forester,  the  logger, 
and  the  sawmill  man  must  all  practice  for- 
estry, good   logging  practices,   and   complete 
utilization.     Here   Is  one  example:    A  study 
area  was  logged  under  ordinary  current  meth- 
ods and  was  then  relogged.    Forty-five  thou- 
sand board  feet  of  Douglas  fir  logs  were  re- 
moved from  a  sample  plo'  of  3'^  acres     This 
averages  about  16.000  feet  per  acre.    Material 
was  only  taken  down  to  a  9-inch  diameter 
and  10  feet  In  length.     In  addition,  there  Is 
considerable  small   hemlock   and   fir  on    the 
area   suitable    for    pulpwood.      This    type    of 
utilization  will  necessitate  the  use  of  differ- 
ent equipment,  both  for  the  logging  and  the 
milling  operations,   but   the   mechanics   are 
feasible.     Before  long.  I  believe  that  we  will 
see    a    rather    widespread    use    of    relogging 
method  and  also  prelogging.     Portable  mill- 
ing units  ^ill  be  taken  to  the  woods     It  has 
been  su^ge^lted  that  portable  hogs  or  chlppers 
may  be  operated  at  the  landings.     All  of  this 
will  save  considerable  transportation  of  un- 
usable material. 

The  tree-farm  operator  can  get   into  the 
new  scheme  by  giving  hlgh-gr.ide  protection 
to  his  areas  and  Insuring  reproduction  on  his 
cut-over  lands  by  leaving  seed  trees  or  plant- 
ing young  trees.     The  mlllman.  by  Improv- 
ing; method.s  of  manufacture  and   remanu- 
facture.  can  find  a  use  for  much  of  the  ma- 
terial which  formerly  traveled  to  the  burner. 
research  starting 
However,  there  Is  no  question  that  with  the 
interest   In   wood  chemistry  and   the  many 
mechanical  and  chemical  developments  that 
wood  is  really  the  chemical  engineering  raw 
nriaterial.     The  forett  laboratories  will  point 
the  way  to  many  ingenious  ways  of  fabricat- 
ing commercial  products  from  wood  fiber     In 
many  ln.stances  the  raw  material  which  will 
be  used  Is  not  that  which  Is  being  used  to- 
day, but  will  be  forest  waste  or  sawmill  waste 
Several   surveys   have  shown   that   there   are 
thousands  of  tons  of  available  waste  wood  In 
certain  parts  of  Oregon,  both  at  the  mills  and 
in  the  woods.    By  waste  I  would  like  to  make 
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It  clear  that  I  refer  to  material  which  at  the 

present  Is  not  economically  usable. 

Forest  products  research  will  aid  greatly  In 
pointing  the  way  to  commercial  use  of  the 
present-day  wastes.  While  Oregon  Is  rela- 
tively unacquainted  with  chemical  utiliza- 
tion practices,  there  has  been  some  effort  by 
both  public  and  private  agencies.  The  For- 
est Products  Laboratory  at  Mndiscn,  Wis.,  has 
been  concerned  with  fundamental  research 
In  wood  products  for  more  .than  30  years. 
The  Western  Pine  Association,  with  Its  lab- 
oratory In  Portland,  has  been  functioning  for 
more  than  10  years.  The  WeyerhP.euser  Tim- 
ber Co.  has  a  development  laboratory  at 
Longvlew.  The  Douglr.s  Fir  Plywood  Associa- 
tion has  a  re.'.earch  laboratory  at  Tacoma. 
The  pulp  and  paper  Industry  Is  sponsoring  a 
5-year  study  at  the  University  of  Washington 
relating  to  the  solution  o'  the  waste  sulphite 
liquor  problem. 

In  general,  wood  research  may  be  broken 
down  Into  two  m.Hjor  classes:  First.  Improve- 
ment In  lumber  and  lumber  products;  and 
second,  utilization  of  wastes  in  the  woods 
and  at  the  mills.  The  trade  associations  asji 
rule  are  stressing  the  Improvement  of  lumber 
quality,  such  as  the  West  Coast  Lumberman's 
Association  with  Its  seasoning,  grading,  and 
inspections  projecu  This  group  is  also  In- 
terested in  the  fireprooflu),'  of  lumber  and  a 
study  relating  to  the  use  of  dlmetholol  urea 
is  expected  to  Increase  the  hardness  of  lum- 
ber products. 

Wood-waste  studies  have  been  left  largely 
to  public  interests,  though  some  prlvut*  con- 
cerns are  entering  this  field  of  wood  re.senrch. 
The  general  a.spects  of  the  whole  problem 
are: 

1.  Hydrolysis  of  weed  wastes. 

2    Distillation  of  wood. 

3.  The  use  of  wood  sawdust  or  wood  flour. 

4.  The  development  of  the  material  for 
fuel. 

state  interested 

Through  the  active  Interest  of  certain  In- 
dividu.-ils  and  concerns,  Oregon  passed  a  law 
In  1941  which  Initiated  a  State-wide  research 
program  dealing  chiefly  with  the  waste  or 
unused  forest  materials.  This  project, 
financed  by  a  biennial  budget  of  $25,000.  was 
associated  with  the  State  board  of  forestry 
and  the  school  of  forestry  at  Oregon  State 
College.  The  grant  was  renewed  .n  1943  and 
Increased  In  1945.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made  up  to  the  present  time.  A  definite 
attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  duplication 
of  effort  and  full  working  relationships  have 
been  maintained  with  the  United  States 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  other  public 
agencies.  A  certain  amount  of  exploratory 
work  has  been  necessary,  but  mainly  the 
projects  have  been  pointed  toward  the  ap- 
plication of  research  knowledge  as  It  might 
be  jissociated  with  present  or  future  In- 
dustries In  Oregon. 

This  project  Is  operating  under  the  name  of 
the  Oregon  Forebt  Products  Laboratory  on 
the  campus  of  Oregon  State  College.  An  ad- 
visory group  representing  industrial.  State, 
and  Federal  grcupw  functions  as  a  policy- 
making body  The  West  Coast  Lumberman's 
Association,  the  Willamette  Valley  Lumber- 
men's Association,  the  Western  Pine  Associa- 
tion, the  Oregon  Plywood  Association,  the 
United  States  Forest  Service,  and  the  School 
of  Forestry  are  represented,  with  Governor 
Snell  as  chairman  and  the  State  forester  as 
secretary. 

The  program  as  It  has  been  operating  dtir- 
Ing  the  past  4'i  years  has  been  a  cooperative 
one.  attempting  to  use  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  facilities  of  available  personnel  and  lab- 
oratories on  the  college  campus.  The  depart- 
ments of  wood  products,  chemistry,  chemical 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  and 
agricultural  engineering  have  all  contributed. 
Graduate  students  have  been  used,  when 
available,  under  the  supervision  of  members 
of  the  college  staff.  The  Bonneville  Power 
Administration,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Forest 
and  Range  Experiment  Station,  the  Willa- 


mette Valley  Wood  Chemical  Co  ,  of  Eugene, 
and  the  Chapman  Manufacturing  Co..  of 
Corvallis.  have  made  definite  contributions  la 
certain  studies. 

Since  effort  was  pointed  toward  utilization 
cf  the  present  waste  materials,  the  first  proj- 
ects dealt  with  possible  use  of  large  quantities 
of  sawmin  waste.  Preliminary  surveys  Indi- 
cated that  for  each  l.OCO  feet  of  lumber  saved 
at  the  mills,  a  ton  cr  unit  of  waste  accumu- 
lated. This  material  wa*  largely  unused  in 
the  milling  centers  outside  of  Portland,  and 
was  made  up  of  sawdust,  slabs,  edgings,  and 
trims,  which  In  many  cases  was  hogged  lor 
possible  sale  or  for  the  burner.  The  use  of 
sawdust  for  making  a  building  plaster  or 
wall  covering  was  considered,  and  as  yet  we 
do  not  have  all  of  the  answers. 

The  carbonization  or  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  sawdust  or  hogged  wood  seems  to 
offer  good  possibilities.  The  major  product 
Is  a  fuel  for  domestic  uSe  and  also  a  good 
prospect  for  a  metallurgical  fuel  or  electro 
carbon.  A  pilot  plant  has  been  in  operation 
on  the  campus  for  approximately  2  years  and 
the  results  arc  encouraging.  It  has  been 
shown  that  a  good  grade  charcoal  can  be  pro- 
duced from  Douglas-fir  sawdust  and  that  a 
satisfactory  briquette  can  be  formed  by  mix- 
ing charcoal  with  water,  and  tar  from  the 
process  ns  a  binder.  In  computing  on  the 
basis  of  a  commercial  plant  producing  50 
tons  of  cnarcoal  a  day,  the  brlquetted  char- 
coal could  be  placed  In  Portland  at  a  price  of 
$13  to  $14  per  ton.  This  figure  doe.s  not 
allow  for  any  return  from  the  gas  or  the  dis- 
tillate. Preliminary  Investigations  Indicate 
there  Is  considerable  value  In  the  tars,  much 
more  than  first  appreciated. 

OTHER   studies 

Other  studies  receiving  attention  are  the 
use  of  Douglas-fir  bark  for  cork  and  Insulat- 
ing material;  the  bonding  of  wood  fiour  or 
wood  fibers  Into  board  or  sheet  materials. 
One  phase  of  this  study  has  in  mind  molding 
cabinets  practically  all  in  one  operation. 
The  problem  of  the  unused  timber  species  la 
a'so  of  importance.  When  we  consider  the 
4.000,000.000  feet  of  hardwood  timber  and 
also  the  vast  quantity  of  lodgepole  pine, 
balsam,  firs.  Junipers,  and  other  varitles,  we 
appreciate  the  amount  of  this  kind  of  ma- 
terial which  Is  now  being  used  in  a  very 
small  way.  The  Industrial  possibilities  In 
this  regard  are  unlimited. 

There  is  another  project  which  holds 
promise  for  Oregon.  We  have  been  provided 
through  the  aggressive  interest  of  certain 
lumbermen  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  with  the  start 
of  an  Industry  which  can  be  of  untold  value 
to  Oregon,  If  proper  consideration  Is  given 
to  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem.  I  re- 
fer to  the  ethyl  alcohol  plant  which  Is  being 
constructed  at  Springfield.  Oreg.  The 
chance  cf  producing  peacetime  alcohol,  or 
wood  sugar  for  feeding  yeast  fc-  livestock 
and  poultry  is  good.  Tlie  answer  will  de- 
pond  largely  on  the  cost  of  production,  and 
the  use  of  the  byproducts  will  influence  that 
cost.  This  one  plant  will  use  approximately 
200  units  of  hofgcd  wood  daily;  producing 
1.000-2,000  pounds  of  wood  sugar  per  unit 
or  ton  of  wood  dry  weight  which  will  make 
about  10,C00  gallons  of  alcohol.  The  daily 
accumulation  of  waste  byproducts  from 
this  waste  wood  Is  50  tons  of  llgnin.  14  tons 
of  calcium  sulphate  sludge,  and  400.000  gal- 
lons of  residual  liquor  containing  at>out  If 2 
percent  sugars. 

These  byproducts  create  disposal  prob- 
lems at  the  moment  but  also  offer  challeng- 
ing opportunities  for  study  and  development. 
Only  a  meager  start  has  been  made  on  these 
problems,  chiefly  due  to  lack  of  budget  and 
personnel.  Preliminary  studies  indicate  that 
the  llgnin  offers  possibilities  for  carboniza- 
tion with  use  of  the  material  as  fuel.  The 
extractives  are  also  very  Interesting.  Lignia 
should  be  extremely  good  for  use  as  an  ex- 
tender In  plywood  glues,  as  a  conditioner  la 
dusting  compounds,  as  a  fertilizer  material. 


and  as  base  in  plastics.  The  other  materials 
are  also  awaitirg  study. 

Some  months  ago  the  Forestry  Research 
Foundation  was  formed  as  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization to  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between 
Industry  and  the  laboratory  at  Corvallis. 
Funds  for  project  study  or  Income  from  de- 
velopments can  be  deposited  lor  further  re- 
search The  group  is  Intending  to  ttnance 
the  cost  of  equipment  for  a  60  foot  bv  300 
foot  industrial  building  which  is  being 
planned  for  the  State  college  campus  pri- 
marily for  wood  research. 

Considering  the  picture  for  Oregon,  this 
No.  1  forest  and  forest-products-producing 
State  Is  also  the  No.  1  waste-producing  area. 
We  have  more  material  to  work  with,  both 
lumber  and  byproducts.  We  should  be  a 
leader  in  the  attempted  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  complete  utUizatlon  of 
our  wood  material  and  the  fcre&ts.  A-ssoci- 
ated  Industries,  the  pulp  and  paper  mills, 
the  plywood  plants,  the  sawmills,  the  loggers 
and  the  foresters  will  all  benefit  by  the  de- 
velopment of  more  ways  to  use  the  unuFcd 
portion  of  the  tree.  Forest  management, 
protection,  and  sustained  yield  are  dependent 
on  the  returns  from  the  products  of  the  forest 
labuia  lories. 


Gerrymander 
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or 
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Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wasliington  Po.st,  February  16.  1946.  in- 
dicates one  more  reason  why  our  large 
ci^y  political  manipulators  have  too  much 
influence  in  Congress: 

CEaRTMANDrR 

The  riajor  Industrial  cities  of  the  country 
will  sustain  a  severe  slash  in  their  congres- 
sional representation  If  the  Constitution 
should  be  amended  to  exclude  all  aliens  from 
the  census  counts  used  In  apportioning  Slate 
delegations  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  census  counts  no^  used  include  all  per- 
Fons  save  Indians  not  taxed.  And  the  effect 
Is  to  give  communities  such  as  New  York  City, 
Detroit,  and  Chicago  a  larger  representation 
In  Congress  than  their  voting  population  or 
even  the  numbers  of  their  citizens  would 
warrant.  There  is  much  validity  to  the 
change  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution 
which  Senator  Capfer  of  Kansas  first  urged  a 
quarter  century  ago  and  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  has  now  unanimous- 
ly recommended. 

No  doubt  the  rural  veas  of  the  country 
will  like  the  proposal  ver>  well  Indeed.  The 
big  cities  will  understandably  resist  it  And 
whatever  the  logic  supporting  it.  they  will  be 
able  with  some  Justilication  to  assail  It  as  a 
form  of  gerrymandering.  Clearly  It  would 
entail  a  transfer  of  power  from  town  to  coun- 
try. There  would  be  much  more  merit  to 
Senator  Cappers  proposed  amendment,  we 
think.  If  It  went  somewha  futher  and  al- 
located congressional  representation  on  a 
basis  of  the  number  of  citizens  actually  eli- 
gible to  vote  for  Members  of  the  House.  We 
have  sugge.sted  this  in  the  past  in  connec- 
tion with  the  disfranchisement  occasioned  In 
some  States  by  poll  taxes  and  other  voting 
qualifications.  In  point  of  fact,  this  would 
require  no  constitutional  amendment  at  all; 
on  the  contrary,  the  fourteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  already  specifically  re- 
quires It.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
to  representatives   of   the   States   which  so 
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limit  thi  right  to  vote,  this.  too.  would  seem 
a  form    >f  gerrymandering. 

Mr.  S  peaker,  the  rural  people  of  Amer- 
ica mig  It  have  some  of  the  social  secu- 
rity, m  nimum  wages,  and  other  social 
legislation  if  they  had  proper  represen- 
tation in  the  Congress. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 
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Mr.  S  \BATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pearl 
Harbor  investigation  was  demanded  by 
the  Republicans,  the  Roosevelt  haters, 
the  anti-New  Dealers,  and  those  who 
were  ac;ually  responsible  for  the  delay 
in  our  ereparcdness.  who  believed  they 
could  smear  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
former  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hull; 
former  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stimson; 
and  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Havy,  Mr. 
Knox.  That  the  Republicans  serving  on 
the  investigating  committee  actually 
tried  the  ir  utmost  to  make  political  capi- 
tal out  (if  the  investigation  is  now  rec- 
ognized by  all  fair-minded  Americans. 
I  feel  th  It  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
March  r  issue  of  the  Chicago  Times, 
which  I  asked  leave  to  insert,  clearly 
brings  home  that  fact.  The  editorial  is 
as  follov^s: 

PE.\RL   HARBOR — n 

lepi;blican   pressure  forced  Seriate 
>ader  Alben  W.  Barklet,  of  Ken- 
introduce  the  resolution  resulting 
gressional  Pearl   Harbor  inquiry, 
were  cast  as  "heavies"  for 
ensuing  drama. 

Franklin  D  Roosevelt  and  Cor- 
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lelt.  It  was  charged  by  such  die- 
as  the  Chlca£;o  Tribune,  its  asso- 
■s  the   New   York   News  and   the 
Time.s-Heraid.  the   Hearst  press 
characters  such  as  John  T  Flynn, 
anti-New  Deal  hatred,  had  delib- 
Japan    into    attacking    the 


.  said  these  same  .spokesmen,  had 
panese  an  ultimatum,  on  Nov-m- 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  provoking 
to  war. 
ajccusatlons  were  disproven   by  the 
hearing, 
ironic  Justice  in  the  fact  that  of 
cple   'on   trial"   before   the   Pearl 
nmittee,   Mr.    R(X)sevelt    and   Mr. 
through  with  the  least  discredit, 
incidentally,    is    the    only    way    to 
verdict.     No  one  was  cleared  by 
In  the  liRht  of  present  knowl- 
amazing    that    no   one    had    the 
oresee  the  attack  on   Hawaii, 
investigation  disclosed  that  Presl- 
and  Secretary  Hull  discharged 
ipal    responsibilities   with    honor. 
'  them  did  everything  within  their 
prevent  war.  that  nothing  in  their 
n  reasonably  be  regarded  but  as 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

was  made  in  prehearing  accu- 

•r   the   fact   that   Mr.   Hull   aban- 

modus  Vivendi  formula — a  propo- 

would  have  ea.sed  the  economic 

hich  we  had  earlier  Imposied  upon 

had    substituted    a    somewhat 
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stlfler  proposal.    This  was  called  by  the  Re- 
publicans an  ultimatum  to  Japan. 

Mr.  Hul.'"s  own  testimony,  that  of  Joseph 
Clark  Grew.  1941  Ambassador  to  Japan,  later 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  of  former 
Under  Secretary  Sumner  Welles,  made  it  pat- 
ently clear  that  our  proposal  to  Japan  was 
in  no  sense  an  "ultimatxim." 

True,  it  would  have  required  Japan  to 
recede  from  the  suicidal  course  upon  which 
she  was  embarked.  But  had  she  accepted  it, 
today  she  would  have  been  a  powerful  and 
prosperous  member  of  the  family  of  nations, 
instead  of  a  disintegratii  g  wreck.  She  was 
clered  peace  with  honor. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Nine-Power  Treaty, 
of  which  we  were  principal  instigator  as 
well  as  a  signatory,  we  wer^  bound  to  do 
everything  possible  to  preserve  Chinas  po- 
litical and  territorial  integrity.  When 
Chiang  Kai-shek  protested  that  the  "modus 
Vivendi"  which  we  proposed  to  offer  Japan 
would  mean  Chinas  defeat  and  subjugation 
to  Nippon.  Mr.  Hull  had  no  course  which 
could  maintain  our  pledged  word  but  to  act 
as  he  did. 

Witness  after  witness  was  specifically  asked 
whether  the  President,  or  any  other  high 
official,  either  civU  or  military,  desired  war 
with  Japan  or  in  any  way  promoted  it. 
Without  exception  they  slated  that  the  op- 
posite was  true. 

Likewise  refuted  was  the  charge  that  the 
administration  had  a  secret  agreement  with 
Groat  BUtain  pledging  us  to  fight  if  the 
Japanese  attacked  British,  but  not  Ameri- 
can territory.  The  Republican  Members 
spent  hours  in  rigorous  cross-e.xamination 
of  witnesses  trying  to  prove  this  point.  But 
the  evidence  made  it  clear  that  no  such 
agreement  ever  existed. 

In  the  late  days  of  the  congressional  In- 
vestigation there  was  a  flurrv  of  excitement 
over  the  allegation  that  the  President  said  to 
H.irry  Hopkins,  on  the  night  of  December  6. 
when  he  .*aw  the  first  13  points  of  the  famed 
14-part  mess.ige  from  Japan  rejecting  our 
diplomatic   proposal.   "This    means   war." 

President  Roosevelt  was  not  the  onlv  per- 
son who  knew  that  meant  war.  So  did  vir- 
tually everyone  else  who  saw  it. 

The  important  fact  is  that  he  did  not 
know  when  or  where  war  would  strike.  Had 
he  known  that  and  concealed  his  knowledk;e. 
Frankhn  D.  Roosevelt  would  stand  con- 
demned. But  not  one  word  of  the  lO.OOO.COO 
appearing  in  evidence  before  the  investiga- 
tors supports  that  charge. 


The  Martin  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday .  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  the  followinc  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Christian  Century 
magazine  of  March  6.  1946: 

PRESIDENT  TRIES   TO   BLOCK    MARTIN    HESOLtmOM 

A  remarkably  revealing  thing  happened  at 
the  White  House  one  day  last  week.  It  was 
the  day  that  Chairman  Mat,  of  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  announced  that 
hearings  on  the  administration's  bill  to  im- 
pose a  peacetime  draft  had  been  closed. 
Congressman  Mat  stated,  however,  that  2 
days  of  additional  hearings  would  be  held  on 
the  resolution  introduced  by  Representative 
Mattik.  of  Massachusetts,  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  Initiate  negotiations  with  other  na- 


tions looking  toward  the  universal  abolition 
of  conscription  in  time  of  peace.  Reporters 
asserted  that  sentiment  in  the  House  com- 
mittee was  growing  increasingly  C(X)1  toward 
the  draft  bill  and  Increasingly  in  favor  of  the 
Martin  resolution.  At  the  White  House 
press  conference  that  afternoon,  someone 
asked  Mr.  Truman  what  he  thought  of  the 
Martin  proposal.  He  dismissed  it  with  a 
brusque  comment  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
Impractical.  Why  impractical?  And  whafa 
to  be  lost  by  feeling  out  the  other  nations 
on  it?  Some  of  them  might  surprise  Mr. 
Truman.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  want  to  be 
surprised.  Perhaps  anything  seems  imprac- 
tical to  him  which  would  weaken  the  ca.se  for 
putting  every  American  boy  into  uniform. 
Or  perhaps  anything  is  impractical  which 
emanateo  from  the  Republican  side  of  Con- 
gress. It  U  quite  true  that  the  Martin  pro- 
posal, if  carried  out  by  Mr.  Truman,  would 
be  hopelessly  handicapped  from  the  start  be- 
cause of  the  President's  attitude.  We  trust, 
however,  that  Mr.  Martin  will  continue  to 
press  It.  but  substituting  some  other  Amer- 
ican representative  in  the  negotiations.  How 
about  Mr.  Stettinlus,  since  he  is  already  the 
American  on  the  UNO  Security  Council?' 


How  To  Combat  World  Lawlessness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mo)idaij.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
written  by  Peter  Lyne  from  London  to 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  appearing 
in  the  March  7  i.ssue  of  that  paper,  and 
referring  to  the  farewell  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Ed  Murrow  on  Mr.  Murrows  re- 
turn from  Enpland  to  America. 

I  have  followed  Mr.  Murrow's  broad- 
casts from  London  during  the  time  he 
has  been  chief  of  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting Co.'s  news  analysts  in  Europe, 
and.  in  my  opinion,  his  broadcasting  has 
been  uniformly  fair.  Impartial,  and  high- 
ly intelligent.  E\ery  American  should 
read  and  ponder  Murrow's  estimate  of 
the  British  people. 

How  To  Combat  World  Lawlessne&s 

THE   WIDE   HORI7CN 

(By  Peter  Lyne) 

London  —Over  the  British  radio  the  other 
nl^ht  there  came  a  tribute  to  Britain  which 
warmed  this  country's  heart.  It  was  a  tribute 
from  an  American  who  settled  In  England  0 
years  ago.  doubting  Britain's  moral  fiber  and 
her  future.  But  when  this  American  came  to 
bid  farewell  on  returning  to  his  own  country 
he  said  things  which  made  reserved  English- 
men by  their  firesides  blush  with  pride. 

He  had  found  an  answer  to  the  question 
"What  has  happened  to  the  soul  of  Britain?  " 
He  called  the  answer  conclusive.  His  name 
Is  Ed  Murrow,  cf  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  who  shared  Britain's  ordeals  and  ex- 
periences as  thoroughly  as  any  American  dur- 
ing the  6  years  of  war. 

What,  in  his  view,  U  the  most  Important 
thing  that  has  happened  to  Britain  In  these 
past  6  years?  Not  physical  courage,  which  be- 
came commonplace.  Not  Dunkerque  nor  the 
Battle  of  Britain  nor  El  Alameln. 

No:  he  believes  it  more  important  that 
Britain  chose  to  win  or  lose  this  war  under 
the  established  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
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cedure.  While  London  was  being  bombed  in 
daylight,  the  House  of  Commons  was  de- 
voting 2  days  to  Insuring  fair  treatment  for 
enemy  aliens  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Even  though 
Britain  fell,  there  were  to  be  no  concentra- 
tion camps  here. 

•Future  generations  will  discover  that 
British  armies  retreated  from  many  places, 
but  there  was  no  retreat  from  principles 
for  which  your  ancestors  fought.  The  record 
is  maasive  evidence  of  the  flexibility  and 
toughness  of  the  principles  you  profess." 

That  was  Ed  Murrow  saying  farewell  to 
Britain.  Almost  at  the  same  time  a  voice 
was  being  raised  in  tlie  House  of  Commons 
questioning  whether  those  long-standing 
orinclples  are  being  fought  for  today  by 
Britain  in  its  world  responsibility.  The  voice 
was  that  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Plckthom.  Cam- 
bridge University  history  tutor  and  Con- 
servative member  of  Parliament,  sneaking 
in  recent  debate  on  foreign  policy.  He  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Allies  are  going  the  right 
way  about  gettir.g  the  world  going  again. 
The  present  emphasis,  he  said,  was  on  eco- 
nomic reconstruction,  which  was  expected 
to  lead  to  constitutional  and  legalistic  ar- 
rangements righting  themselves. 

But.  in  his  view,  what  Is  wanted  first  by 
a  lawless,  war-torn  world  is  to  have  a  sense 
of  law  back  again — law  which  people  can 
predict  and  perceive — to  kno^"  what  will  hap- 
pen next  on  the  basis  of  long-established  legal 
practice.  Piedictability  and  enforceability 
are  what  hopeless  millions  Ui  Europe  want,  he 
contended. 

Mr  Plckthom  questions,  for  Instance,  what 
right  In  law  the  Allies  had  to  transfer  great 
masses  of  population.  He  doubted  the  wis- 
dom of  starting  from  scratch  with  new  laws 
Instead  of  trying  to  pick  up  the  last  line  of 
peace  and  law  and  continuing  from  It  and 
trying  to  improve  It.  He  thought  UNO  was 
too  intent  on  scrubbing  out  and  should  be 
concentrating  more  on  picking  up  the  broken 
threads. 

Tills  may  sound  reactionary'.  And  yet  in 
his  farewell  message  to  Britain,  Ed  Murrow. 
who  Is  no  reactionary,  placed  this  first 
among  British  wartime  achievements:  That 
"There  was  no  retreat  from  principles  for 
which  your  ancestors  fought."        ■ 


Relief  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNrcnctJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  want  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  following  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  delegates  of  the  American 
Relief  for  Poland  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  eighth  circuit  of  that  organization, 
held  at  Polish  Union  Hall  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  on  February  24,  1946: 

Resolutions  adopted  at  the  p.nnual  meeting 
cf  the  delegates  representing  American 
Relief  for  Poland  Vn  the  eighth  circuit,  in 
western  New  York,  held  at  Polish  Union 
Hall  In  BuflTalo.  N.  Y.,  on  February  24.  1946 

Whereas  we  now  have  authentic  reports 
of  eyewitnesses  and  various  commissions  re- 
turning from  European  war  zones  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  need  for  help  to  Poland  is 
greater  than  ever,  moat  urgent,  and  desper- 
ate: and 

Whereas  7.000.000  children  In  Poland  have 
been  orphaned  at  a  time  when  75  percent  of 
the  health  and  chUd-care  centers  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  most  devastating  war  in  his- 
tory;  and 


Whereas  other  millions  of  bewildered,  dis- 
placed persons,  suffering  from  hunger  and 
terror,  are  being  conditioned  for  becoming 
an  easy  prey  to  unscrupulous  dictators  while 
the  United  Nations  Organization  Is  discussing 
conditions  essential  to  enduring  peace;   and 

Whereas  by  comparison  the  United  States 
of  America  is  the  only  country  today  which 
can  provide  adequately  the  food,  medicine, 
and  clothing  out  of  the  abundance  with 
which  merciful  providence  so  generously 
blessed  our  Nation:  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Harry  S.  Truman.  In  his  appeal  to  the  people 
on  February  6.  1946,  presented  a  food-saving 
program,  recognizing  the  fact  that  starva- 
tion and  disease  can  produce  serious  political 
repercussions  in  the  unsettled  world  affairs 
today;  and 

Whereas  on  October  15.  1945.  the  United 
States  Post  Office  opened  the  way  for  help  to 
Poland  by  accepting  packages  of  specified 
size  and  weight  for  delivery  to  individuals  in 
Poland;   and 

Whereas  we  mourn  today  the  sudden  and 
untimely  passing  of  Adam  Pelerski,  of  Roch- 
ester. N.  Y..  the  vice  president  of  the  eighth 
circuit  of  American  Relief  to  Poland  Com- 
mittee: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  beseech  the  President. 
Harry  S  Truman,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  lend  their  assistance  in 
speeding  up  the  delivery  of  food,  medicine, 
and  clothing  to  Poland  in  suflScient  quanti- 
ties, so  as  to  sustain  the  lives  of  the  helpless 
people  starving  by  the  thousands.  In  evi- 
dence of  our  wholehearted  support  of  the 
President's  food-saving  program,  we  accept 
willingly  any  food  restrictions  at  home  in 
order  to  relieve  the  desperate  need  abroad; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  urge  the 
Director  General  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  provide  devastated  Poland 
with  supplies  and  services  to  the  millions  of 
displaced  persons,  widows,  and  orphans  rav- 
ished by  war  and  ruled  by  terror;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  Individuals,  assume 
the  responsibility  for  increasing  the  number 
of  packages  of  food  and  clothing  sent  to 
Individuals  by  means  of  the  United  States 
post -office  service;  and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  our  vice  president  and 
fellow  worker,  the  late  Adam  Felerskl,  whose 
faithful  service  Inspires  us  to  greater  effort  in 
our  work  for  America  and  for  Poland;  and 
finally  be  it 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to 
our  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  the  Di- 
rector General  of  the  United  Nations  Relief 
and  RehabUitation  Administration,  and  to 
the  family  of  the  late  Adam  Felerskl. 

Stanislaus  E.  Czastee,  President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article, 
entitled  "Message  to  America,"  written 
by  the  Most  Reverend  Bishop  Bernard 
J.  Shell,  of  Chicago,  founder  and  head  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Sunday.  March  10,  1946: 


MESSAGE    TO    AMERICA 

(The  case  of  the  world's  hungry  people 
has  nowhere  been  stated  with  such  moving 
eloquence  as  in  the  following  message  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Shell,  of  Chi- 
cago. Bishop  Shell  is  founder  and  head  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  O'-ganlzation.  After  sev- 
eral weeks  spent  investigating  conditions  in 
Prance,  Germany,  and  Italy,  at  the  request 
of  the  President,  he  speaits  from  peisonnl 
knowledge  and  his  mes.-^age  to  America  Is  of 
first  Importance.  On  his  return  early  In  Feb- 
ruary. Bishop  Shell  described  the  conditions 
he  observed  and  the  conclusions  he  had  ar- 
rived at  with  respect  to  the  food  situation 
to  Eugene  Meyer,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Pest.  Mr.  Meyer  asked  Bishop  Shell  to  re- 
cord his  Ideas  in  writing  to  be  published  at 
the  appropriate  moment.  This  is  the  mo- 
ment.) 

(By  Bishop  Bernard  J.  SheU) 

In  a  world  like  ours,  still  reeling  from  the 
shocks  of  war  and  still  fearful  of  the  un- 
certainties of  the  future,  it  Is  often  difficult 
to  chart  a  moral  course.  But.  now  and  again. 
Issues  become  so  clear  that  we  find  one 
choice  forced  upon  us.  despite  the  clamor 
of  other  interests  and  the  pressure  of  per- 
sonal desires.  Such  an  issue  Is  before  the 
American  people  now.  It  Is  the  Issue  of 
food  for  the  world.  And  the  choice  is:  Shall 
America  feed  the  world,  or  shall  America  be 
responsible  for  the  death  of  millions  from 
hunger?  This  is  no  melodramatic  question 
posed  In  feverish  emotion,  but  a  brutal 
query  wrung  from  the  lips  of  suffering  peo- 
ple everywhere. 

The  issue  of  feeding  the  hungry  cuts 
through  the  Jungle  of  political  intrigues  and 
confLcting  national  aims.  It  is  starkly  sim- 
ple. If  America  does  not  feed  the  hungry 
of  the  world,  the  hungry  will  die. 

And  If  they  die.  the  ideals  for  which  we 
fought  the  war  will  again  be  imperiled.  We 
said  that  we  battled  for  freedom  and  justice, 
the  foundations  of  democracy  and  peace. 
But  freedom  is  a  hollow  mockery  and  Justice 
is  a  macabre  Joke  to  men  with  empty  stom- 
achs. Democracy  is  an  idle  speculation  to 
men  who  watch  their  families  die.  Peace  la 
a  tantalizing  mirage  to  those  who  do  not 
eat.  Where  there  Is  the  looming  specter  of 
himger.  there  Is  no  peace.  Where  there  la 
the  menacing  shadow  of  death,  there  is  no 
security. 

We  said  that  we  battled  for  the  liberation 
of  the  oppressed  and  for  the  vanquLshment 
of  the  oppressors.  We  have  cut  the  bonds 
of  the  shackled  and  we  have  brought  jus- 
tice to  the  defeated.  But  for  what?  Have 
we  done  this  only  to  watch  them  all  writhe 
in  despair?  Have  we  made  titanic  efforts 
only  to  watch  now  the  world's  disintegration 
by  slow  starvation? 

America  has  emerged  from  this  war  the 
most  f>owerful  nation  on  earth.  But  the  ob- 
ligations of  such  a  nation  are  as  great  as 
Its  power.  One  of  these  obligations  Is  to  feed 
the  himgry.  There  Is  no  question  that  we 
Americans  can  do  this,  without  any  hurt  to 
ourselves.  There  is  equally  no  question  that 
unless  we  do  this,  we  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  death  of  millions  of  human  beings 
throughout  the  world.  Unless  we  do  this, 
we  can  never  again  possess  that  priceless 
quality,  self-respect. 

This  Is  our  chance  for  greatness.  It  is  not 
a  time  for  vengeance.  This  is  a  time  for 
a  return  to  Christ's  injunction  of  feeding  the 
hungiy.  of  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty.  Tliis 
is  tjie  time  for  us  to  drink  deep  at  the  well- 
spring  of  our  common  life,  the  Christian 
concept  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under 
the  father hcxxl  of  Gcd.  This  Is  the  time 
for  us  to  listen  once  more  to  Chrut,  "Blessed 
are  the  merciful     •     •     '." 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  our  t)e- 
lief  ui  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  this  spirit 
of  brotherhood.  Americans  will  respond  most 
generously  to  the  pleas  of  the  suffering. 
Americans  have  never  failed  In  generosity. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Hon.  Hatton  W.  Sumncrs,  cf  Texas,  Will 
Not  Seek  Reelection 


Poll  on  Conticuing  Price  Control 


DOUGLAS      of      Ilbnois.     Mr. 

,  under  permission  granted  me  to 

my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include  the 

Gallup  poll  on  the  question  of 

price  control: 

{[(ajoutt  or  PvBLic  Backs  Pticz  Cvas 
AND  OPA 

Gallup,  director.  American   In- 
stitute of  Public  Opinion) 

price  ceilings  and  the  OPA  have 

tcrly   criticized   by   many   manufac- 

t^usinessmen.  and  farm  groups,  their 

t  does  not  seem  to  be  shared  by  the 

ijorlty  of  the  people. 

<  oast-to-coast  survey,  more  than  200 

gathered  the  opinions  of  voters 

ecpnomic  levels  and  found  that  (1)  the 

feel  the  OPA  has  done  a  good  Job. 

there  Is  a  heavy  vote  In  favor  of  con- 

the  Price  Control  Act. 

-file    Republicans    are    3    to    1. 
3  to  1  In  favor  of  extension  of 
ceiling  law. 
vbte  is  as  follows: 

present  price  celling  law  ends  In  June, 
hlnk  the  price  celling  law  «hculd  be 
or  should  It  end  In  June?" 

Percent 
—  - 73 


fune 21 
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ntry's  views  on  the  OPA  Itself  are 
)y    the    responses    to    the    following 


kind  of  a  Job  do  you  think  the  OPA 


Jin  Ions  e.ipressed  fall  Into  the  fol- 
g  ;neral  categories: 

Percent 
Job 
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(  urlng  the  war  found  the  voters  In 

continuing  wage  control  as  well  as 

— a  step  which  some  economists 

ntial  to  prevent  full  Inflation.    In 

public  shewed  Itself  willing  to  ac- 

sacrlflce    in    the   way   of   curbing 

ases.    if   the   Government   showed 

to  maintain  price  ceilings. 

on  the  issue  was  also  tested  last 

the  end  of  the  war. 

then  found  that  74  percent  wanted 

continued  and  that  62  percent 

willing  to  have  wage  ceilings  con- 
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mijor   population   groups    favor    con- 

ihe  Price  Control  Act.     White-collar 

vote   5-to-l    for   extension;    profes- 

and    businessmen.    3-to-l;     manual 

J-to-1;  and  farmers.  2-to-l. 

survey   had    Just    been   completed 

Bowles  left  the  OPA.    Among  peo- 

could   Identify  Bowles   as   head  of 

thiee   out   of  four   lilsed   the   way  he 

lis  job. 
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Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, permission  having  been  granted.  I 
tender  herewith  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  statement  recently  made  by  me 
with  reference  to  my  intention  not  to 
be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  under- 
stand, as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  in 
this  statement,  that  I  have  no  purpose 
to  retire  from  active  service  with  refer- 
ence to  the  grave  problems  which  con- 
front the  country  and  with  which  the 
Congress  has  to  deal.  The  contrary  is 
true.  I  hope  to  be  helpful,  as  a  private 
citizen,  in  biinging  about  a  better  under- 
standing and  better  cooperation  between 
the  people  and  their  representatives  in 
Congress,  and  to  help  to  bring  about  a 
readjustment  of  governmental  power  and 
responsibility  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  in  line  with  our 
constitutional  arrangement,  and  a  re- 
newal of  the  strength  of  our  democracy. 
Since  r»  democracy  is  an  association  of 
private  persons  engaged  in  the  common 
undertaking  of  poverninr  themselves,  by 
the  nature  of  democratic  government,  the 
strength  that  renews  it  and  sustains  it 
must  come  up  from  the  people.  As  a 
private  citizen,  sitting  in  council  with 
other  private  citizens,  what  I  have 
learned  here  might  be  of  value  to  them, 
in  effectuating  that  renewal.  With  the 
Federal  Government  limited  to  Federal 
business,  as  I  would  try  to  help  our  peo- 
ple to  agree  on.  the  Members  of  Congre.ss. 
no  longer  exhausted  and  consumed  by 
the  details  of  matters  of  local  concern, 
would  have  time  to  study  national  and 
international  problems  and  to  Rive  that 
degree  of  research  and  meditation  neces- 
sary to  develop  in  Congress  the  high 
quality  of  statesmanship  which  is  indis- 
pensable if  we  are  to  have  safe  guidance 
through  the  perils  of  these  times. 

This  has  not  been  an  easy  matter  to 
decide.  Thirty-three  years  develop 
habits  and  strong  intimate  friendships 
which  weigh  heavily  in  such  decisions; 
but  after  the  most  careful  examination 
of  po.^sibftities  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  any  way  by  which  I  could  find 
the  time  to  maintain  myself  in  an  elec- 
tive office,  discharge  the  duties  of  chair- 
manship of  an  important  committee,  at- 
tend to  matters  for  a  populous  and  ag- 
gressive district,  plus  general  duties,  and 
give  to  these  other  matters  the  time 
which  they  would  require  and  which,  at 
the  moment,  hold  first  place,  perhaps, 
among  the  things  which  must  be  done  if 
we  are  to  have  a  chance  to  win  through 
the  maze  of  great  difficulties  m  which  we 
are  now  involved. 

I  am  not  quitting;  I  am  merely  shift- 
ing my  efforts  to  the  place  where  I  feel 
I  can  be  most  useful,  where  the  nerve 
center  is,  where  the  strength  and  hop>e 
of  our  democracy  resides,  the  Dlace  from 


which  our  salvation  must  come  If  we  are 
to  escape  the  fate  of  other  peoples  no 
longer  free. 

This  is  the  statement  referred  to: 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  obligation  and 
of  gratitude  to  my  own  people  and  to  those 
of  the  country  at  large,  and  with  regret,  that 
I  announce  though  not  retiring  from  their 
service.  I  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. Thirty-four  years  is  a  long  time  to 
be  the  Representative  in  one  Job  of  a  great 
people.  I  am  grateful.  No  words  can  tx- 
press  and  no  service  can  demonstrate  the 
gratitude  I  feel.  I  am  going  to  do  the  best  I 
can.  though,  to  demonstrate  my  appreciation. 
I  am  shining  my  activity  at  the  end  of  thla 
session  to  a  place  of  gieat  need,  where  it 
seems  to  me  my  experience  and  training 
should  flt  me  to  be  more  useful  than  I  can  be 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  The  private  citi- 
zenship seem  to  be  awakening  to  their  dan- 
ger and  their  duty  and  power.  While  my 
own  people  have  taken  ca.e  of  the  politics  of 
our  relationship.  I  have  had  opportunity  to 
study  our  system  of  government,  to  witch  lu 
machinery  at  work.  I  have  run  c  ur  Consti- 
tution back  through  its  history  to  I  source, 
and  then  have  followed  It  back  through  the 
centuries  of  its  development,  observing  what 
policies  of  government  tend  to  give  it  strength 
and  thoee  which  weaken  its  vitality  I  have 
learned  as  much  about  our  system  of  govern- 
ment as  a  person  of  my  capacity  could  learn, 
perfectly  circumstanced  to  study  it.  stimu- 
lated by  an  intense  Interest,  and  held  by  a 
realization  of  opportunity  and  of  duty  as 
compelling.  I  believe,  as  ever  caused  any 
person  to  dedicate  his  life  to  anything. 

I  have  watched  what  my  own  generation, 
under  administration  of  both  parties,  has 
been  doing  to  the  greatest  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  ever  evolved  through  the 
processes  of  the  ages.  By  ignoring  principles 
and  the  lessons  of  history,  and  accepting  the 
theories  of  men  and  political  expedience  for 
our  guidance,  we  have  made  vassals  of  our 
States  and  dependents  of  -our  people.  By 
concentration  of  governmental  power  and 
drafts  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  we  have 
now  a  financially  •  bu-sted.'  great  piled-up 
mass  of  governmental  ccnIuMon  beyond 
human  comprehension.  Impossible  of  demo- 
cratic control,  extravagant,  wasteful,  inefll- 
clent,  and  by  Its  nature  the  lnstrume"ntaTlty 
of  favoritism,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  the  destroyer  of  the  self-reliance 
and  self-respect  and  governmental  capacity 
of  the  people,  qualities  without  which  no 
people  can  remain  free.  The  people  are 
coming  to  realize  what  has  happened.  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats:  people  of  all  stations 
and  political  faiths.  But  they  are  yet  too 
murh  depending  upon  the  Congress. 

The  powers  of  the  Congress  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.  Largely  because  of  this 
concentration,  even  the  pollcy-Qxlng  and  leg- 
islative power,  the  most  basic  of  the  essen- 
tial powers  of  the  Congress,  have  largely  been 
shifted  to  the  executive  agencies  and  organ- 
ized minoritJes  The  time  of  the  Congress- 
man Is  now  taken  up  largely  as  go-between 
for  his  constituents  and  these  agencies,  writ- 
ing Innumerable  letters  about  their  matters, 
with  little  time  left  for  attending  to  even 
the  most  Important  legislative  matters,  and 
almost  no  time  for  the  duties  of  sutesr^an- 
shlp  at  a  time  when  our  circumsUnces  re- 
quire of  us  the  highest  type  of  statesmanship 
ever  required,  perhapa.  of  any  people.  There 
Is  practically  no  opportunity  for  the  Member 
of  Congress  to  be  home  and  explain  legis- 
lation and  defend  his  position.  Clearly  this 
Is  the  people's  job. 

The  most  important  basic  thing  that  we 
now  need  is  to  be  rid  of  mythological  tales 
as  to  the  origin  of  our  Constitution  and 
bring  it  within  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  citizen.  That  can  be  done  but  not 
by  that  sort  of  book  writer  whose  claim  for 
genius  rests  upon  his  ability  to  unsimplify 
things. 
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Effective  at  the  expiration  of  the  present 
Congress.  I  tender  my  services  to  the  States 
for  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  should  they 
be  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  their 
sovereignty  and  reestablish  their  power,  strip 
the  Federal  Government  down  to  Federal 
business  so  that  it  may  be  operated  under 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  Instead  of 
largely  by  directives  emanating  from  an  ap- 
jMlnted.  unsupervised  personnel,  and  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  the  Federal  and  State 
Governments  woiklng  at  the  same  Job  be 
eliminated;  and  also  tender  my  services  to 
organization*  and  groups  of  private  citizeiis 
who  are  willing  to  lay  aside  class  conscious- 
ness, personal,  and  party  considerations,  and 
instead  of  pointing  the  finger  of  accusation 
at  each  other,  admit  each  to  the  other  a 
common  responsibility  for  our  condition,  rec- 
ognize a  common  danger  and  a  common  duty 
to  bring  to  bear  our  united  strength  in  a 
determined  effort  to  save  our  democracy 
irom  destruction  by  ourselves. 


Jurisdictional  Cannery  Workers'  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  jurisdictional  cannery 
workers'  dispute  which  has  effectively 
closed  almost  all  of  the  canning  and 
processing  plants  in  California  still  con- 
tinues. Farmers'  crops  are  spoiling  in 
the  fields  and  no  solution  for  the  prob- 
lem has  been  found  by  Federal  authori- 
ties. The  acute  seriousness  of  the  .situa- 
tion is  probably  best  explained  by  the 
following  communication  from  the 
Farmers  Emergency  Committee  and 
that  committee's  wire  to  President  Tru- 
man. 

Farmers  Emergency  CoMMrrriT. 

Stockton.  Calif.,  March  6.  1946. 
Hon   John  Z.  Andkbson. 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  Yesterday  in  San 
Francisco,  representatives  of  every  farm 
group  growing  fruits  and  vegetables  for  can- 
ning and  freezing  organized  the  Farmers 
Emergency  Committee  and  empowered  its 
executive  committee  to  take  such  steps  as 
will  be  necessary  to  assure  California  farmers 
that  their  crops  will  be  processed  at  the 
plants  when  they  are  ready  for  harvest. 

Today,  farmers  of  broccoli  and  cauliflower 
are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  finding 
processing  facilities  for  these  crops.  By  the 
lime  this  letter  reaches  you,  harvest  of  the 
spinach  crop  will  have  begun.  At  least  50  OOp 
tons  of  this  commodity  must  be  handled  by 
the  canners  and  freezers  within  the  short 
period  of  30  days.  About  the  Ist  of  April, 
the  asparagus  crop  will  be  ready  to  move 
into  the  canneries  and  freezing  plants.  Last 
year,  over  2.;;00.000  ca.ses  of  asparagus  were 
handled  by  the  processors.  The  crop  this 
year  will  equal  or  exceed  this  amount  and 
will  have  a  conservative  value  of  18.000,000 
dollars  Following  these  crops  are  the  apri- 
cots, pears,  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  other 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a  collective  value 
of  many  more  millions  of  dollars.  In  total. 
these  crops  represent  over  one-third  of  the 
entire  Nation-wide  pack  of  canned  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Alarmed  at  the  lack  of  progress  In  settling 
the  Jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  untona 


claiming  membership  among  the  cannery 
workers,  our  farmers  are  demanding  that 
their  interests — heretofore  Ignored — now  be 
recognized  and  that  they  be  given  the  pro- 
tection to  which  they  are  entitled. 

A  wire,  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed,  was  sent 
to  the  President  yesterday  asking  for  his  In- 
tervention In  this  matter.  Since  this  affects 
all  of  the  people  not  only  in  California  but 
throughout  the  Nation,  we  are  sure  that  you 
as  a  Congressman  Interested  in  the  public 
welfare  will  want  to  do  everjrthing  in  your 
ixjwer  to  bring  about  prompt  settlement  of 
this  vital  Issue. 

You  may  or  may  not  recall  some  of  the  oc- 
currences in  past  years  when  labor  trouble 
developed  in  the  California  canneries,  but 
these  events  are  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
our  farmers.  None  of  them  wants  or  is  look- 
ing for  repetition  of  these  troubles,  and  they 
all  hope  that  violence  in  the  present  situa- 
tion may  be  averted.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  equally  determined  that  their  crops 
shall  not  be  wasted,  regardless  of  what  action 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  this. 

We  are  counting  on  you  for  vigorous  action 
In  Washington  to  assist  the  President  and 
his  aides  in  bringing  about  a  prompt  and 
effective  settlement  of  this  matter  which  is 
so  important  to  the  general  public  welfare. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Gordon  Lyons, 
Chairman.  Growers  Emergency  Committee. 

Mabch  6,  1946. 

Declaring  that  any  loes  of  food  production 
at  a  time  when  the  world  is  starving  would  be 
unthinkable,  representatives  of  every  farm 
group  growing  canning  fruits  and  vegeUbles 
yesterday  (Tuesday)  appealed  to  President 
Truman  to  intervene  in  the  current  CIO- 
A.  F.  of  L.  Jurisdictional  dispute  in  the  can- 
neries. 

Twenty-five  representatives  of  every  farmer 
and  grower  group  in  California  met  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  organized  a 
Farmers  Emergency  Committee,  named  Gor- 
don Lyons,  manager  of  the  Asparagus  and 
Beet  Growers  Association.  Stockton,  as  chair- 
man, and  drafted  the  following  telegram  to 
the  President: 

•■Representatives  of  every  farmer  and 
grower  group  In  OiUfornla,  who  Jointly  pro- 
duce 26.000.000  cases  of  fruit  and  29.000000 
cases  of  vegetables,  which  is  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  United  States  production  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  are  faced  with 
Irreplaceable  loss  of  the  year's  crops  which 
are  grown  for  processing  unless  immediate 
action  Is  forthcoming  settling  this  Jurisdic- 
tional labor  dispute  now  tying  up  California 
fruit-  and  vegetable-processing  plants. 

*We  have  fulfilled  our  responsiblllfy  of  pro- 
ducing food  necessary  not  only  for  our  ovni 
people  but  for  other  countries  that  sorely 
need  such  canned  and  processed  foods.  We 
feel  that  at  a  time  when  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  are  starving  it  is  un- 
thinkable that  our  Government  should  per- 
mit any  loss  of  food,  particularly  when  we  are 
being  called  upon  In  this  country  to  curtail 
our  own  consumption  so  we  can  share  with 
others. 

"We  farmers  are  determined  that  our  crops 
shall  be  harvested  and  processed  without  vio- 
lence. 

"We  feel  that  the  only  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  assuring  continuous  and  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  the  processing  plants 
without  violence  Is  the  Immediate  Interven- 
tion by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

"We  appeal  to  you  in  the  Interests  of  the 
public  welfare  to  take  Immediate  steps  to 
avert  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  loss  of 
essential  food  crops. 

"Gordon  Lyons, 
"Chairman,       Growers       Emergency 
Committee." 


The  Lefitlator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILUAM  FULBRIGHT 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress on  the  subject  The  Legislator,  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
on  February  19  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  legislator  Is  an  Indispensable  guardian 
of  our  freedom.  It  is  true  that  great  execu- 
tives have  played  u  powerful  role  In  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  but  such  leaders 
appear  sporadically,  by  chance.  They  do  not 
always  appear  when  they  are  most  needed. 
The  great  executives  have  given  inspiration 
and  push  to  the  advancement  of  human 
society,  but  It  Is  the  legislator  who  has  given 
stability  and  continuity  to  that  slow  and 
painful  progress. 

The  legislator  may  not  often  give  us  the 
inspired  leadership  which  is  necessary  In  the 
crises  of  human  affairs,  but  he  does  institu- 
tionalize, in  the  form  of  law  those  measures 
which  mark  the  slow  lifting  of  mankind  up 
from  the  rule  of  the  tooth  and  the  claw. 
Like  the  stop  on  a  Jack,  the  legislator  may 
not  elevate  our  civilization,  but  he  does  pre- 
vent our  slipping  back  into  the  tyranny  of 
rule  by  brute  force.  Many  Americans  are 
impatient  at  the  lack  of  vision  and  inltiiitive 
of  the  Congress,  but  they  should  not  forget 
that  It  is  the  Congress  that  stands  between 
their  liberties  and  the  voracious  Instinct  for 
power  of  the  executive  bureaucracy. 

Generally  speaking,  we  think  of  Congress 
as  a  lawmaking  body,  but.  at  the  same  time, 
the  p«K>ple  tend  to  hold  Congress  responsible 
for  all  the  Ills  of  Government.  Under  the 
Constitution  there  are  several  functions  as- 
signed to  Congress  which  are  Important  but 
are  not  frequently  exercised.  These  func- 
tions are:  The  {>ower  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  Constitution;  the  responsibility '^ for 
canvassing  the  vote  of  the  electoral  college; 
and.  In  case  of  a  failure  of  any  candidate  to 
receive  ^  majority  vote,  to  elect  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President:  the  power  of  the 
impeachment  and  trial  of  certain  public  offi- 
cials; and  the  Senate's  duty  of  passing  upon 
important  Presidential  appointments;  and 
advising  and  consenting  to  treaties.  Con- 
gress also  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  but 
this  power  has  little  significance  in  these 
modern  times.  Pearl  Harbor  set  the  pattern 
of  the  future,  if  wars  are  permitted. 

The  other  duties  of  Congress  may  be  said 
to  be  the  making  of  laws,  informing  the 
public  about  important  Issues,  and  super- 
vising or  reviewing  the  actions  and  policies 
of  the  Executive.  Congress,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, shares  the  lawmaking  function 
with  the  Executive,  and  In  practice  It  shares 
it  with  the  Judiciary  and  the  administrative 
bureaucracy.  In  recent  years  there  Is  a  strong 
tendency  for  the  Initiation  and  formulation 
of  new  legislation  to  become  an  Executive 
function,  Congress  restricting  itself  to  re- 
viewing, discussing,  and  passing  upon  pro- 
posals which  originate  In  the  administrative 
departments.  Sometimes  Congress  legislates 
In  detail,  but  quite  often  it  delegates  broad 
powers  to  the  executive  agencies  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations. 

With  the  decline  of  Congress  as  an  orig- 
inal policy-making  body,  Its  function  as  a 
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?lderlng  how  to  approach  the  sub- 
gned.  it   occurred   to  me  that  since 
available  in  this  great  Institution 
Dest   books  on   the  technical   aspects 
ongresa  and   the  Government,   and 
are  quite  as  able  to  read  and  under- 
as  I  am.  the  most  fruitful  thing 
do  Is  to  relate  to  you  some  of  my 
I  resslons  of  politics  and  the  legi>ia- 
■e  that,  in  so  doing.  I  may  to  some 
arouse  your  Interest   in  participating 
in   ptjlitics.     It   is  especially   impor- 
the  future  of  the  Republic  that  men 
Knowledge  and  trained  minds  enter 
field      I  need  not  point  cut  to 
complexity    and    difficulty    of    the 
which  confront  our  Nation  today. 
ertaln  to  confront  It  In  the  future. 
ire  to  maintain  our  system  ^f  self- 
t.    It    is    essential    that    the    best 
finest  talent  we  produce,  be  In- 
enter  the  service  of  the  Government, 
complain  of  the  Ineptness  of  their 
nt.  but  at  the  same  time  they  are 
I's.    If    not    contemptuous,    toward 
>  devote  their  energies  to  its  service, 
al   improvement   in   the  quality  oX 
ernment  is  unlikely  until   this  attl- 
people  is  chani^ed.     If  we  are  to 
our  system  of  self-government.  It  is 
that    we    obtain    for    the    National 
fhe  best  talent  that  we  possess  In 
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the  South.  Is  an  experience  that  Is 
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the  moet  interesting  and  satis- 
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fying  experience  of  the  campaign.  With  only 
a  few  exceptions,  they  were  Interested  and 
friendly,  although  rarely  did  they  Indicate 
hew  they  would  vote.  Generally  speaking 
they  were  more  Interested  In  me  as  a  person 
than  In  my  views  about  the  broad  principles 
of  government. 

After  3  months  of  personal  visits,  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  those  persons  known  to 
be  interested  and  Influential  In  political 
matters,  the  speaking  campaign  began.  This 
phase  of  the  campaign  is  very  strenuous  and 
downright  hard  work.  Never  having  made  a 
political  speech,  the  first  few  efforts  were 
excruciatingly  painful.  I  have  seldom  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  of  more  abject  despair 
and  humiliation  than  the  first  time  I  spoke 
on  the  street  corner  of  a  small  village  with 
nbout  a  dozen  curious  luteners  who  appar- 
ently were  not  listening.  However.  It  is 
amazing  how  soon  one  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  sound  cf  ones  voice  when  forced  to 
repeat  a  speech  five  or  six  times  a  day.  As 
election  day  approaches,  the  size  of  the 
crowds  grows;  they  are  more  responsive  and 
more  interested.  ».nd  one  derives  a  certain 
cr.hilaratlon  from  that  which,  only  a  few 
weeks  before,  was  Intensely  painful. 

While  the  candidate  himself  u  carrying  on 
the  speaking  campaign,  a  few  close  friends 
run  what  Is  known  as  the  headquarters. 
In  Arkansas  and  other  Southern  States  the 
Democratic  primary  is.  as  a  practical  matter 
the  real  election.  Since  all  the  cand.dates 
must  be  Democrats,  the  p;.rty  organization, 
as  ffuch.  plays  a  small  part  In  -be  campa  gn! 
The  organization  of  the  campaign  is  en  a 
personal  basis,  or  centers  arrund  groups  rf 
Citizens  with  a  common  Interest.  In  short, 
the  candidate  is  on  his  own  as  to  the  strat- 
egy of  the  campaign 

I  think  it  1.S  worth  while  to  relate  these 
seemingly  trivial  events  because  it  ehould 
prove  to  any  of  you  who  may  have  a  desire 
to  become  a  legislator  that,  given  a  Ires 
electorate,  not  dominated  by  an  organiza- 
tion, anyone  with  energy  and  some  under- 
standing of  human  nature  has  a  grod  chance 
of  success.  It  i.s  a  very  human  ex':er.cnce 
and.  even  though  one  might  be  defeated.  1 
believe  it  is  not  without  its  compensations 

Furthermore,  it  wo'ild  be  e::ceedinglv  d.f- 
ficult  to  serve  effectively,  or  get  reelected. 
without  the  Intimate  knowledge  of  ones  ccn- 
stituents  obtained  In  an  active  campa. gn 
The  ability  to  compromise  and  reconcile  the 
diilerences  among  people  Is  oi  the  essence 
of  the  le:;isative  function,  whether  it  be  in 
•  the  Halls  of  Congress  or  In  the  midst  tf  a 
heated  political  campaign. 

Upon  assuming  ones  place  In  the  Con- 
gress, the  first  Impression  Is  not  unlike  that 
of  inlt ration  into  a  college  fraternity.  The 
older  Members  are  gracious  and  helpful  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  but  you  are  not  cllo«ed 
to  forget  that  you  are.  alter  all.  a  f 
Seniority  is  a  custom  one  does  not       .  a 

lichtly  In  the  Congress,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
few  rules  one  can  rely  on  Seniority  deter- 
mines very  largely  one's  committee  assi'-n- 
ments  and  promotions  within  the  committee. 
It  fcMcws  from  this  practice  that  these  Mem- 
bers With  the  longest  service  In  the  Conc;rcss 
attain  the  positions  of  influence.  It  Is  wise, 
therefore,  for  a  con.stltuency  to  keep  Its  Rep- 
resentatives In  continuous  service  While 
there  may  be  some  criticism  of  that  • 
from  the  national  point  cf  view,  it  ,. 

the  advantage  of  those  constituencies  which 
are  stable  in  their  political  habits  of  thought. 
The  first  year  In  office  Is  Intensely  Inter- 
esting and  pleasant.  Having  heard  all  my 
life,  as  you  have,  rather  sharp  criticism  of 
Congress.  I  was  pleasantly  surprised  to  find 
the  majority  of  the  Members  conscientious, 
hard-working,  normal  Individuals.  There  is 
Infinite  variety  among  them,  but  on  the 
whole  they  reflect  quite  well  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  the  American  people.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  a  Member  depends  to  a  consd- 
erable  extent  upon  his  ability  to  gain  the 
respect  of  his  colleagues.  In  open  debate  and 
in  committee  It  is  not  easy  to  deceive  them 


and.  to  a  considerable  extent  except  with 
the  most  fanatical,  they  tend  to  temper  the 
more  extreme  prejudices  of  one  another. 
One  soon  learns  that  legislation  In  the  Con- 
gress Is  necessarily  and  rightly  a  process  of 
compromising  the  conflicting  Interests  of  ex- 
tremely diverse  groups  of  purple 

The  legislator's  relationship  with  his  con- 
stituency is.  in  most  cases,  the  dominant  in- 
fluence in  his  political  life.  It  is  only  nat- 
ural that  his  constituents  look  upon  him  as 
their  person?.!  representative  at  the  seat  of 
government.  It  requires  a  high  degree  of 
political  maturity  and  intellectual  objectiv- 
ity for  them  to  regard  the  man  they  elected 
as  an  officer  of  the  National  Government. 
Many  of  them  are  personal  friends,  and  all 
of  them,  who  voted  for  the  succesfeful  candi- 
date. In  the  heat  of  the  campaign  when  votes 
were  earnestly  and  fervently  solicited,  nat- 
urally feel  that  they  deserve  some  special 
consideration  from  the  object  of  their  favor. 
There  is  nothing  reprehensible  or  unworthy 
in  this  attitude,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  mvl- 
tltude  of  requests  for  minor  personal  services 
comes  close  to  destroying  the  effectiveness 
of  a  great  many  capable  repre.sentatlves  T;ie 
le^is^ator  finds  himself  in  a  dilemma.  If  he 
reiuses  to  see  the  constant  stream  of  visitors, 
or  to  give  personal  attention  to  iheir  reques.s. 
th?y  may  become  offended  and  withdrtw 
their  support.  In  addition.  It  is  personally 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  be  of  help  to  ono's 
friends.  On  the  other  hand.  If  he  does  give 
his  attention  to  these  matters,  he  literally 
has  no  time  left  for  the  intelligent  study  and 
rcfl?ction   that   sound   legislation   requires. 

One  often  hears  the  suggestion  that  secr-j- 
taries  could  attend  to  the  personal  business 
C3f  constituents  It  Is  true  that  the  seer?- 
tarles  do  attend  to  much  of  It.  but.  in  the 
first  place,  secretarial  assistance  Is  limited. 
and  In  the  second  place,  many  of  the  con- 
stituents win  not  accept  the  serv.ces  of  the 
secretary.  They  feel  that  they  elected  the 
Senator  and  they  are.  therefore,  entitled  i.o 
his  personal  attention.  I  tan  see  no  solution 
to  this  dilemma  until  the  constituents  leatn 
that,  in  demanding  the  persona!  attentlcn 
of  their  representatives  In  the  Congress,  they 
are  in  a  very  real  sense  in.urint?  their  own 
larger  Interests.  They  must  real.ze  that  the 
popularly  elected  legislature  Is  the  real  bul- 
wark of  the  people  apainst  the  arbitrary 
power  of  the  State,  and  If  they  hamper  Its 
effectiveness,  eventually  It  will  be  destroyed 
by  the  executive  bureaucracy.  The  struggle 
for  power  that  constantly  gees  on  between 
the  legislature  and  the  executive  bu  eaucrary 
Is  an  unequal  struggle  so  long  as  the  legis- 
lator must  give  mcst  of  his  time  to  the  per- 
sonal affairs  of  his  constituents.  i 

Already  I  think  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  bills  enacted  by  the 
Congress  are  dralted  In  the  bureaus.  For 
the  most  part,  the  legi.sIator  simply  reviews, 
^'■''  'Id  aments  the  bills  presented  for 

his  atlon  by  the  departments.     Even 

for  this  ta-k  he  has  too  little  time  to  do  the 
Job  effectively  and  adequately.  The  Con- 
gress U  conscious  of  this  shift  In  power  to 
the  bureaus.  The  almost  continual  caipirg 
about  the  bureaucrats  is  but  the  outward  ' 
evidence  of  izatlon  that  the  power  of 

Initiating  I,  ,i  and  of  determining  po  - 

icji'  is  passing  to  the  departments  Tliese 
departments,  staffed  by  employees  protected 
by  clvil-service  statutes,  are  not  noticeably 
responsive  to  congressional  suggestions. 

That  there  Is  no  time  to  spare  for  extra- 
leguiatlve  duties.  If  those  duties  are  prop- 
erly  discharged,  is  Indicated  by  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  measures  introduced  and 
acted  upon  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
Dunne  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress.  6.841  bills  were  Introduced  (1.730 
Senate.  5.111  House).  425  Joint  Resolutions, 
168  Concurrent  Res^.lutlons.  and  679  Resolu- 
tions. The  committees  of  the  two  Houses 
reported  on  2.358  measures,  1,017  bills  were 
passed,  and  more  than  300  of  the  various 
resolutions    were    adopted.    It    took    nearly 
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13.000  pages  of  the  Congressional  Rexoro  to 
record  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  two 
Houses,  exclusive  of  the  Appendix.  Such  a 
huge  volume  of  material  Is  entirely  beyond 
the  capacity  of  any  man  to  consider  care- 
fully or  to  understand.  A  legislator  neces- 
sarily Is  forced  to  concentrate  his  attention 
within  a  restricted  field  of  legislation.  If  he 
is  to  avoid  being  wholly  Ineffective  In  every 
field.  The  constituents,  however,  naturally 
believe  that  their  particular  Interest  or  prob- 
lem Is  of  fundamental  Importance,  and  can- 
not understand  why  their  representative  Is 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  It.  In  trying 
to  meet  the  demands  of  his  constituents,  to 
be  all  things  to  all  men.  the  legislator  often 
becomes  superficial  and  unable  to  do  con- 
structive thinking  on  any  subject. 

If  the  power  and  Initiative  of  the  Congress 
Is  to  be  maintained.  It  Is  Indispensable  that 
some  means  be  found  to  give  the  Individual 
legislators  adequate  time  to  legislate.  The 
La  rollette-Monroney  Committee  report, 
which  should  be  completed  soon,  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  to  Improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  machinery  of  Congre.ss,  but 
there  can  be  no  real  solution  without  the 
understanding  and  ccxiperatlon  of  the  ccn- 
stltuent-s. 

In  describing  the  functions  of  a  Member 
of  the  Congress.  It  Is  very  easy  to  over- 
slmplifv  In  arriving  at  final  decis'ons  on 
particular  bills,  for  example.  It  Is  easy  to 
say  that  a  Member  voted  In  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  his  constituents,  of  his 
party,  or  of  some  pressure  group.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  of  these  considerations 
enter  Into  decisions  on  matters  of  major 
Importance  The  extent  to  which  they  In- 
fiuence  a  particular  Member's  decision  varies 
With  each  Member  and  with  each  measure. 
Some  Members  believe  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  follow  closely  what  they  think  Is  the 
majority  opinion  of  their  constituents.  This 
policy  may  be  more  pronounced  immediately 
before  an  election  than  subsequent  thereto. 
Other  Members  feel  that  they  should  make 
their  decisions  without  regard  for  their  con- 
stituents" wishes  In  the  first  Instance,  and 
then  undertake  to  educate  and  convert  the 
constituents.  In  other  words,  they  seek  to 
lead  rather  than  follow  their  constituents. 
Some  Members  are  strong  party  men  and 
follow  blindly  the  program  of  the  party  lead- 
ers. The  so-called  pressure  groups,  except 
when  they  are  very  powerful  In  the  home 
constituency,  are  more  of  a  nuisance  than  a 
real  influence  on  the  average  Member.  There 
Is  a  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  many 
citizens  that  a  good  dinner  and  a  few  drinks 
will  get  a  bill  pa.ssed.  A  mistake  that  many 
businessmen  make  Is  to  think  it  necessary 
to  employ  a  high-powered  representative  to 
contact  legislators.  If  they  have  a  good 
case,  and  are  well  prepared  and  able  to 
present  It.  they  can  do  Just  as  well.  If  not 
better,  by  appearing  before  the  committees 
themselves.  In  any  large  group  of  human 
beings  there  are  always  a  few  unorthcxlox 
individuals,  but  In  the  Congress  there  are 
certainly  very  few  to  whom  Illegitimate  or 
dishonest  Inducements  have  appeal.  It  is 
my  belief  that  the  American  people  have  a 
lower  opinion  of  the  Integrity  of  their  Con- 
gress than  they  are  Justified  In  having. 
There  may  be  Justification  for  criticism  be- 
cause of  provincialism,  lack  of  vision,  or  pet- 
tiness, but  not  because  of  dishonesty. 

If  there  Is  one  characteristic  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  that  stands  out  above  others  it 
Is  sincerity  With  few  exceptions,  they  are 
deeply  concerned  over  reaching  the  correct 
conclusions  on  every  controversial  issue. 
They  go  through  agonies  of  mental  torture  In 
their  effort  to  reconcile  the  Interests  of  their 
constituents  with  the  demands  of  fellow 
Members  and  their  conception  of  the  national 
welfare.  It  Is  very  easy  for  the  citizen  back 
home  to  have  a  positive  and  complete  answer 
for  every  question  This  average  citizen  sees 
the  Issue  from  the  viewpoint  of  bis  own  busl- 
neas,  his  own  community,  and  his  own  private 
prejudices.    He  has  not  heard  the  other  side. 


The  chances  are  he  knows  very  little  about 
conditions  In  the  47  other  States,  not  to  men- 
tion the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

He  simply  carmot  understand  why  his  Rep- 
resentative hesitates  and  compromises  with 
his  colleagues.  He  usually  concludes  that  he 
Is  Just  a  political  trimmer,  after  all.  The 
legislator,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  himself 
caught  between  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
advice  from  home  pushing  him  in  one  direc- 
tion and  the  pressure  from  his  colleagues 
pushing  him  in  the  opposite  direction  The 
result,  necessarily.  Is  a  compromise  In  which 
the  facts  and  the  Judgment  of  the  legislator 
play  a  large  part. 

The  average  legislator,  early  In  his  career, 
discovers  that  there  are  certain  interests,  or 
prejudices,  of  his  constituents  which  are  dan- 
gerous to  trifle  with.  Some  of  these  preju- 
dlc3S  may  not  be  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  In  which  case  he 
Is  Justified  in  humoring  them,  even  though 
he  may  disapprove  The  difficult  case  Is 
where  the  prejudice  concerns  fundamental 
policy  affecting  the  national  welfare.  A  sound 
sense  of  values,  the  ability  to  discriminate 
between  that  which  Is  of  fundamental  Impor- 
tance and  that  which  Is  only  superficial  Is  an 
Indispensable  qualification  of  a  good  legisla- 
tor. As  an  example  of  what  I  mean,  let  us 
take  the  poll-tax  Issue  and  Isolationism  Re- 
gardless of  how  persuasive  my  colleagues  or 
the  national  press  may  be  about  the  evils  of 
the  poll  tax.  I  do  not  see  its  fundamental  Im- 
portance, and  I  shall  follow  the  views  of  the 
people  of  my  State  Although  It  may  be  sym- 
bolic cf  conditions  which  many  deplore.  It  Is 
exceedingly  doubtful  that  Its  abolition  will 
cure  any  of  our  major  problems.  On  the 
other  hand,  regardless  of  how  strongly  op- 
posed my  constituents  may  prove  to  be  to  the 
creation  of.  and  participation  In,  an  ever 
stronger  United  Nations  Organization.  I  could 
not  follow  such  a  policy  in  that  field  unless  it 
becomes  clearly  hopeless.  This  prcxrcss  of 
evaluating  the  sicnlflcance  of  an  Issue  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  of  the  legislator. 
In  many  instances  the  greatest  amount  of 
heat  is  generated  by  the  people  and  the  press 
over  some  trifling  matter  of  temporary  Inter- 
est, while  at  the  same  time  the  really  sig- 
nificant policies  are  practically  Ignored. 
While  I  have  not  computed  It.  I  venture  to 
guess  that  10  times  as  much  space  in  the 
press  and  effort  In  the  Senate  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  Pearl  Harbor  inquiry  as  has  been 
devoted  to  the  organization  and  development 
cf  the  United  Natloiis  Organization. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  growing 
power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  compared  to  the  legislative  branch. 
It  Is.  I  believe,  of  first  Importance  that  the 
Congress  be  strengthened  if  we  are  to  avoid 
arbitrary  government  and  the  destruction 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  There  are 
certain  organizational  reforms  that  could  be 
helpful  In  addition  to  freeing  the  legislator 
from  the  necessity  of  running  errands. 
Among  these,  probably  the  most  Important 
Is  the  creation  of  a  more  effective  method  of 
communication  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  One  way  to  approach  this  would 
be  to  set  up  a  Legislative-Executive  Cabinet, 
consisting  of  leaders  of  the  Congress  and  the 
President's  Cabinet.  This  group  should  con- 
sider and  advise  upon  the  over-all  policy  of 
the  administration.  This  would  avoid  stale- 
mates such  as  we  hrve  recently  had  In  the 
Senate.  Another  difficulty  that  may  con- 
front us  again,  as  It  did  In  the  last  2  years 
of  the  Wilson  and  the  Hoover  administra- 
tions. Ls  to  have  the  Congress  controlled  by 
the  party  oppcMed  to  the  President.  This 
situation  virtually  destroys  the  effectiveness 
of  the  Government  and  Is  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous In  a  period  such  as  the  present.  Just 
as  it  was  In  1918  and  1930.  Some  means  of 
avoiding  such  a  disaster,  by  special  elections, 
should  be  worked  out,  although  It  would  call 
for  constitutional  changes.  Mr.  TTiomas  K. 
FInletter,  in  his  book.  Can  Representative 
Government  Do  the  Job.  has  some  Interefiting 


suggestions  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  there 
are  many  other  suggestions  In  that  b<x)k 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  Congress  that  are 
worthy  of  our  attention.  Among  others,  I 
might  mention  the  Kefauver  resolution  which 
provides  tor  a  question  period  in  the  Con- 
gress, in  which  the  heads  of  the  executive  de- 
partments are  given  an  opportunity  on  the 
floor  of  the  legislative  bodies  to  defend  their 
programs  and  to  answer  the  questions  of  the 
Members.  This  would  be  an  excelent  way 
to  reduce  the  friction  between  these  two 
branches  of  the  Government. 

In  the  beginning  I  said  that  I  thought  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  reflect  quite  well 
the  faults  and  virtues  of  the  American  peo- 
ple By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  the  Congress 
Is  literally  a  mirror  of  the  Nation,  nor  do  1 
think  It  should  be.  As  a  representative  re- 
public, and  not  a  pure  democracy.  It  Is  proper 
that  we  should  strive  to  send  to  the  Congress 
the  wisest  and  the  most  able  men  and  women 
we  have.  Simply  because  we  may  have  a 
substantial  number  of  illiterates  or  simple- 
tons In  our  population  Is  scarcely  a  gcx>d  rea- 
son for  sending  them  to  Congress.  A  recent 
pamphlet  by  the  American  Political  Science 
Association  had  this  to  say  about  Congress- 
men: 

"The  ideal  Member  of  Congress  should 
have  a  large  fund  of  Information  about 
public  affairs  and  understanding  of  Boclal 
psychology.  He  should  have  a  sense  of  nis- 
tory.  a  sense  of  values,  and  a  critical  habit 
of  thought.  He  should  know  enough  about 
public  problems  to  vote  Independently  and 
intelligently  instead  of  blindly  followinc;  the 
lead  of  committee  chairmen  and  the  party 
whip.  Without  being  an  expert  on  all  ques- 
tions, he  should  be  able  to  see  rhelr  Inter- 
relations and  ramifications  and  anticipate 
how  proposed  mea.sures  will  work  out  In 
practice.  He  must  be  able  to  take  an  over- 
all view  ol  a  problem  and  to  weigh  the  long- 
run  benefits  of  a  proposal  against  Its  short- 
run  drawbacks  He  must  be  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  constituents,  their  needs 
and  aspirations,  and  with  economic  and 
social  conditions  In  his  district  or  State 
But  where  conflicts  of  Interest  arise  between 
his  district  or  State,  his  party  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  he  must  remember  that  his 
primarj'  obligation  Is  to  the  general  welfare. 
He  should  be  a  man  of  Intelligence,  courage, 
and  zeal,  with  exceptional  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit,  skilled  In  the  rare  art  of  mediat- 
ing between  the  public  senices  and  the 
people,  able  to  exercise  foresight  and  bal- 
anced Judgment." 

To  measure  up  to  this  standard,  a  legislator 
should  be  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  wisdom 
such  as  one  seldom  sees  in  any  walk  of  life. 
Assuming,  however,  that  such  men  do  exist 
it  is  unlikely  that  many  of  them  would 
choose,  or  be  chosen  for.  a  political  career. 
Until  such  time  as  the  esteem  with  which 
the  office  is  regarded  Is  more  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  involved,  competent 
legislators  will  be  scarce.  Improvement  In 
the  quality  of  our  legislative  bodies  is  pri- 
marily the  function  of  the  voter,  not  the 
legislator. 

The"  role  of  the  legislator  Is  seldom  glori- 
ous. The  conscientious,  competent,  and 
useful  Members  of  the  Congress  rarely  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  the  press  or  of  the 
public  at  large.  The  technique  of  a  good 
legislator  does  not  attract  the  attention  of 
the  press,  but  let  him  act  a  fool  and  It  Is 
in  every  paper  in  the  country.  For  example. 
It  Is  generally  conceded  by  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers that  Senator  Carl  Hatdln  is  an  excel- 
lent technician  and  an  exceedingly  useful 
legislator,  but  I  venture  to  guess  that  very 
few  of  this  audience  know  anything  about 
Mr.  Haydcn  or  his  contribution  to  the  public 
welfare.  To  obtain  agreement  upon  any 
measure  of  Importance  requires  Infinite 
patience  and  persistence  in  addition  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter, 
but  such  qualities  are  not  newsworthy. 
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'  "he  very  fact  that  the  prefs.  and  the  pub- 
respond    so    readily    to   the   extravagant 
ridiculous  In  their  public  figures,  is  In 
a  strong  temputlon  to  a  man  with  a 
foiKun  like  the  Senate  floor.    This  Is  especially 
If  he  begins  to  feel  neglected  or  abused. 
legislator,    like   other    people,    has    an    ego 
requires  expression   and   recognition   if 
to  avoid  becoming  warp?d  and  eccentric, 
other  human  beings,  he  desires  the  ap- 
al  of  his  fellow  men.  and  if  this  Is  denied 
he  tends  to  become  cynical  and  dlsll- 
aed.     It   Is  truly  unfortunate  that  the 
P3<jple  do   not   understand  more   clearly    the 
function  of  the  legislator 
conclusion.  I  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
to  the  recent  resignation  of  two  of  the 
tandlng  Members  of  the  Hruse  of  Rep- 
■ntatives.    Mr.    Wocdrum    and   Mr     Rams- 
In  order  to  accept  positions  In  Industry, 
two  men  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
experience  as  legislators,  and  were  un- 
dcilbtedly  among  the  wisest  and   best  men 
the  Congress.     It  is  a  serious  indictment 
DUr  system,  and  of  the  American  people, 
such   men   should   decide   to  quit    the 
Ulic   service   for   which   they   were  so   well 
It   was    not    solely   a    question   of 
rer4uneratlon  that  caused  the^e  men  to  leave 
Government,   although    the   meagernesa 
heir  salary  certainly  influenced  the  decl- 
:   but.  of  even  greater  importance,  I  bc- 
.  was  the  common  attitude  of  the  people 
his  country  toward  their  legislators.     As 
tor  Ceorcz  wrote  in  an  article  not  long 
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Castigating   Congress   seems   to   have   de- 
veloped,  of  late.  Into  a  pernicious   national 
To  my  mind,  the  thoughtless  dis- 
paragement of  Congress  is  part  of  the  whole 
^erii  of  cynicism  thot   many  people  have 
)3ted  toward  the  legislature.     The  tend- 
-  is  alarming.     In   this  totalitarian  era, 
two    major    nations— Britain    and    the 
United    States— still    function    with    leglsla- 
that  perform  vital  roles.     Now  Is  the 
for  Americans  to  value,  rather  than  to 
,  their  democratic  heritage." 
Hanorable  men  in  public  life  can  take  the 
lU «    that    Is   heaped    upon    them    by    the 
pub|lc  only  so  long  and  then  they  succumb 
sense  of  futility  and  frustration.     It   is 
that  some  of  the  frustration  that  af- 
the  Members  of  Congress  is  due  to  the 
ntl^ue    and    obsolete    organization    of    the 
ress   Itself,  and   It   should    be   remedied, 
of  far  greater  Influence  upon  the  decl- 
of  good  men  to  enter  or  to  remain  in 
ics.  Is  the  attitude  of  those  whom  they 
to  serve. 

attitude  will  change,  and  the  char- 

and  quality  of  thj  Congress  will    im- 

only  when  the  people  understand  and 

appit-clate  the  function  of  Congress  in  the 

pres4rv.ulon  of  their  freedom  and  welfare. 
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Address  of  Hon.  Burnet  R.  Maybank,  of 
uth     Carolina,     at     the     Charleston 
NWy  Yard 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


J  ON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 


or  SOtriH  CAJtOLINA 

SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ti^sday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

MAYBANK.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unariimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

i  appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 

Ted  recently  by  me  at  the  Charles- 

Ifavy  Yard. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wasordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  the  flrst  opportunity  that  I  have 
had  to  accept  an  Invitation  to  speak  at  the 
Charleston  Navy  Yard  since  leaving  the  gov- 
ernor s  office  in  1941.  During  the  4  years 
of  war  I  had  hoped  to  be  with  you  on  several 
occasion  but  the  pressure  of  business  and 
the  work  that  we  were  called  upon  to  carry 
on  for  the  armed  forces  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  denied  me  this  pleasure. 
This  Is  a  momentous  occasion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Charleston  naval  shipyard.  To- 
day, /or  the  flrst  time  since  one  of  the  darkest 
days  In  the  Nation's  history— December  7, 
1941— the  personnel  and  guests  of  this  ship- 
yard are  privileged  to  witness  a  peacetime 
launching 

Many  splendid  ships  have  slid  down  the 
buUdlng  ways  of  this  shipyard  since  that 
fatal  date,  ships  that  made  heroic  names  for 
themselves  in  all  the  theaters  of  the  war. 
ships  which  added  still  greater  luster  to  the' 
already  impressive  record  of  the  Charleston 
naval  shipvard.  Those  ships  were  con- 
structed with  the  fervent  prayer  that  they 
would  meet  the  enemy,  and  defeat  him 
wherever  they  met  him.  Today  this  ship 
will  be  launched  with  an  even  more  fervent 
prayer  that  it  may  never  be  called  upon  to 
meet  an  enemy  of  this  Nation. 

As  we  gaze  upon  this  huge  vessel  which 
has  been  built  by  the  thousands  of  skilled 
workmen  here — it  seems  appropriate  to  look 
back  for  a  few  minutes  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  wartime  efforts  of  the  men  and  women 
whose  skill  and  patriotism  made  the  yard 
a  symbol  for  excellent  construction. 

The    contribution    to    victory    which    the 
Charleston  naval  shipyard  made  during  the 
past  war  intenslfles  my  ever-preaent  feeling 
of   pride  In  being  a  South  Carolinian— be- 
cause  thU  yard's  war  record   Is  emblazoned 
on  the  pages  of  history  as  vivid  proof  that 
South  Carolina  did  Us  part— and  did  It  well. 
This  shipyard  was  known  during  the  war 
a*  the  largest  single  Industry  in   the  State 
of    South    Carolina,    and    many    dead    Japa- 
nese. Germans,  and  other  exponents  of  tyr- 
anny,  whose   bodies  are  now   resting  at   the 
bottom  of  the  seas  beside  the  blasted  wreck- 
age  of  their  ships,  could,  If  they  were  phys- 
ically able,  give  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  flnLshed  products  turned 
out  here— and  to  the  heroism  and  >klll  of 
the  men  who  manned  them. 

In  1940  there  were  fewer  than  6,000  peo- 
ple employed  here  In  July  1943  there  were 
26,000  The  amcunt  of  training,  recruit- 
ing, skilled  supervision,  and  leadership  which 
was  necessary  in  order  to  attain  that  figure 
is  almost  inconceivable.  Thousands  of  men 
and  women,  with  no  experience  In  ship- 
building, were  hired  and  trained  on  the  Job 
and  they  were  trained  well. 

Ships  had  to  be  buUt.     Thla  shipyard  saw 
to  It  that  they  were  built.     Men  who  had 
never  even  seen  a  ahlp  before  foimd  them- 
selves    almost     overnight     building     them 
ThoM   people   did   not   know   the  g 

of  the   word   'Impossible'    and   nt .  ,.d 

the  Navy  and  civilian  personnel  who  tramed 
thera. 

In  all— between  December  7.  1941.  and  July 
15.  1945— approxunately  1.360  United  States 
and  Allied  naval  vesseU  were  either   built 
commlsaloned.  repaired,  overhauled,  or  serv- 
iced here. 

This  shipyard  was  responsible  for  sending 
209  new  vesseU  of  many  different  types  to 
swell  the  fleeu  of  the  worlds  largest  and 
beat  Navy  and  thoae  Charleston-built  ship* 
took  part  In  every  major  invasion  and  cam- 
pal^. 

The  efficiency  with  which  thU  ahlpyard  was 
managed  and  the  skill  of  its  shipbuilders  la 
Illustrated  by  the  flexibility  of  ship  construc- 
tion demonstrated  here. 


When  the  war  started  the  yard  wjs  bu"=y 
turning  out  destroyers.  Then,  when  the 
plans  for  the  invasion  of  north  Afrioa  were 
being  made.  It  was  determined  that  a  large 
number  of  landing  craft  would  be  needed  at 
once.  Immediately,  and  without  lest  mo- 
tion, the  yard  modified  its  destroyer  program 
and  started  turning  cut  LSTs.  The  LSI 
proved  her  worth  time  and  time  sga  n  dur- 
ing more  than  50  successful   Invasions. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  LS T  s  h.id 
been  produced  the  shipyard  resumed  its  de- 
stroyer construction.  Some  time  later,  when 
the  submarine  menace  was  at  its  height, 
the  need  for  a  new  type  of  antisubmarine 
vessel  was  felt,  and  the  shipyard  agalr  dem- 
onstrated its  flexibility— stopped  build :r,? 
destroyers  and  began  constructing  dej.trc;.f; 
escorts — and  later  destroyer  transports.  As 
soon  as  the  submarine  menace  was  no 
longer  so  pressing,  and  the  United  States 
started  her  Paciflc  offensive,  the  need  for  a 
new  type  of  landing  craft  resulted  In  an 
abandonment  of  the  destroyer  escor:  con- 
struction and  the  beginning  of  the  LSM  pro- 
gram. And  In  addition  the  shipyard  found 
time  to  construct  seaplane  derricks,  other 
types  of  amphibious  craft,  and  two  destroyer 
tenders. 

It  was  this  type  of  flexibility  In  ship  con- 
struction, which  gave  our  fleet  the  t3pes  of 
ships  It  needed  when  It  needed  them,  that 
did  so  much  to  give  our  naval  forces 
supremacy  on  the  seas.  And  that  flexibility, 
adaptability,  know-how.  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  It.  was  nowhere  better  demon- 
strated than  it  was  here. 

Altogether,  in  their  contribution  to  the 
final  victory  the  employees  of  this  shipyard 
built  20  death-dealing  destroyers:  17  sleek 
destroyer  escorts;  9  powerful  and  speedy  de- 
stroyer tr.msports:  8  LSTs:  121  LSM's  (Pa- 
cific puddle  Jumpers,  they  were  callef  )  and 
rocket  firing  LSMs,  and  other  mlscellinecu) 
types  of  vessels. 

The  more  than  200  ships  built  here  made 
newspaper  headlines  on  many  occislons. 
Charleston-built  ships  were  good  ships,  tough 
ships,  valiant  ships,  it  took  direct  Hfs  by 
three  Japanese  suicide  planes  plus  a  direct 
hit  by  a  bomb  to  sink  the  Ch.^rlestor -built 
rocket-firing  LSM  190.  just  to  give  you  one 
example. 

Many  ve.<sels  built  here  were  damaged 
Few  were  sunk.  That  la  the  proof  of  real 
craftsman.«hlp. 

This  vessel  that  is  to  be  launched  .oday. 
the  U  S  S.  Brycf  Canyon,  a  sister  thlp  -o  the 
largest  vessel  ever  built  here,  the  Tidr-rnter. 
is  a  splendid  example  of  the  shlpbu  Idera 
art. 

Even  though  It  may  never  be  called  upon 
to  undergo  the  hazards  of  combat,  l;  will 
serve  the  Nation  that  built  It  well  and  .-alth- 
fully  in  the  years  to  come.  lu  primary  mis- 
sion will  be  to  service  and  repair  the  other 
ships  In  the  fleet,  Just  as  that  har  beer  and 
will  continue  to  be,  one  of  the  ml5.-*ions  of  the 
men  who  built  It. 

The  men  who  will  eventually  be  ass  gned 
to  this  vessel  will  be  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  they  are  .«ervlng  aboard  a  yhip  that  has 
been  built  right,  has  been  built  to  lait  In 
short,  has  been  built  at  the  Charleston  naval 
shipyard. 

I  am  extremely  happy  that  construction  on 
this  vsssel  was  not  halted  recently  when  it 
seemed  for  a  time  as  though  it  might  lie  1 
am  confident  that  the  Bryce  Canyon  will 
prove  to  be  an  asset  which  our  Navy  -ould 
ill  afford  to  lose.  j    -   u  u 

I  know  that  It  has  not  beer  an  easy  task 
for  the  men  and  women  of  this  shipyard  con- 
sistently to  turn  out  work  of  the  high  chliber 
which  went  Into  the  Brycr  Canyon  and  all 
of  the  other  ships  *>uilt  and  repaired  here. 
We  have  had  many  problems  during  thr  war 
years  The  fact  that  those  problem*  were 
met  and  either  solved  or  alleviated  is  a  tes- 
timonial to  the  Intelliirenc-.  foresight,  and 
ingenuity  of  your  personnel. 
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You  worked  under  the  greatest  of  pres.eure 
because  It  was  of  par.imount  Importance  that 
the  Navy  get  as  many  ships  as  possible  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Until  final  vic- 
tory was  achieved  you  worked  dav  and  night 
7  days  a  week.  The  work  load  was  tremen- 
dous. For  some,  haste  and  pressure  might 
have  been  excuse  enough  to  turn  out  poorly 
constructed  or  badly  repaired  ships.  How- 
ever, yo  J,  in  spite  of  that  pressure,  continued 
to  turn  out  more  and  better  vessels  in  less 
and  less  time. 

The  problem  of  securing  adequate  hous- 
ing for  the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who 
came  here  also  faced  the  shipyard.  That  was 
a  very  real  problem,  because  Charleston's 
peacetime  population  had  been  greatly 
swollen  by  the  Influx  of  workers  from  many 
States  who  came  here. 

Other  problems,  adequate  food,  recreation- 
al facilities  meaical  care,  and  school  facil- 
ities, to  mention  but  a  few.  were  also  present. 

I  am  happy,  as  your  Senator,  to  have  worked 
with  you  In  your  Interest  along  these  lines. 
As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  was  always  present  and  have  always 
presented  all  requests  for  necessary  funds 
that  were  submitted  through  your  com- 
mandant and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Your  representatives  have  also  met  with 
me  and  the  Secretary  many  times  to  present 
your  requests. 

I  do  not  want  to  miss  the  opportunity  to 
commend  the  men  who  served  on  the  ships 
you  built  here  A  good  ship  is  no  better  than 
the  officers  and  men  who  serve  aboard  her  — 
and  the  fact  that  so  many  Charleston-built 
,'hlps  had  lllustrlcus  war  recoids  Is  due  to 
the  personnel  that  manned  them. 

Many  of  those  men  did  not  return.  I  think 
p.~.rticularly  of  the  destroyer  Ingraham  built 
here  and  manned  to  a  g»ent  extent  by  South 
Carolina  men,  which  went  down  early  In 
the  war  with  the  loss  of  nearly  all  of  the 
crew. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  Ingraham  Illustrates  the 
great  affection  which  the  men  and  women 
of  Charleston  had  for  the  ships  built  here 
and  the  men  who  manned  them.  No  sooner 
had  the  news  of  the  Ingraham  s  loss  been 
received  than  money  was  oversub.scnbed  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  Ingraham. 

None  appreciated  mere  than  the  employees 
here  the  splendid  Job  that  our  Navy  was 
dolnu  In  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
and  the  necessity,  particularly  In  the  Pacific, 
of  maintaining  as  large  a  naval  force  as 
ptjssible. 

There  Is  no  moie  glorlou.s  pmge  In  naval 
history  than  that  recorded  by  our  Navy  dur- 
ing the  Paciflc  war.  a  record  which  this  ship- 
yard helped  make  pofsible. 

The  role  which  our  Navy  played  In  helping 
win  the  war  In  the  Paciflc  should  prove  to 
any  thinking  person  the  Importance  of  sea 
power  to  a  nation's  existence. 

May  the  U.  S.  8  Biycf  Canyon  have  a  long 
and  Illustrious  career  in  that  peacetime  navj-. 


The  Full  Employment  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  12  (legislative  day  o/ 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  article  written  by  Francis  E.  Mc- 
Mahon  on  the  Full  Employment  Act  re- 
cen'Jy  passed  by  the  Congress. 


Mr.  McMahon  points  out  that  notwith- 
standing the  changes  in  phraseology 
which  were  made  during  the  progress  of 
this  measure  through  the  Congress,  the 
substance  of  the  original  measure  re- 
mains intact.  He  further  points  out  that 
it  i.s  not  the  act  itself,  but  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  administered  and  imple- 
mented which  will  make  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PLAIN    SPF.*K!NG 

(By  Francis  E.  McMahon) 

Nothing  would  satisfy  the  reactionaries 
more  than  to  have  everyone  believe  that 
the  Full  Employment  Act.  signed  by  the 
President  last  week,  is  a  fruitless  piece  of 
legislation. 

The  enemies  of  full  employment  have 
propagandized  that  the  bills  teeth  were 
drawn  In  congressional  conferences.  It  Is  a 
line  unfortunately  taken  up  by  some  sec- 
tions of  the  liberal  p.^ess.  This  i£  all  non- 
sense. 

Reactionaries  succeeded  in  chaiiglng  the 
wording  of  some  parts  of  the  bill.  For  "full 
employment"  as  an  objective  they  substi- 
tuted "ma-ximum  employment. "  This  was 
not  even  a  verbal  victory.  Maximum  em- 
ployment does  not  necresarily  mean  les.s  than 
full  employment.  It  might  even  conceivably 
mean  a  condition  where  Jobs  would  go  beg- 
ging for  w  rkers. 

Despite  the  clever  propaganda,  the  sxib- 
stance  of  the  original  measure  remains  in- 
tact. The  act  declares  that  it  Is  the  n^spon- 
sibility  of  the  Federal  Government  to  use  "all 
of  Its  plans,  fuiictlons  and  resources"  to- 
ward "creating  and  maintaining  •  •  • 
useful  employment  opportunities."  ITiis  Is 
a  comprehensive  commitment,  the  mos"  com- 
prehensive ever  made  by  the  Goverament 
on    this   question. 

It  is  not  the  act  Itself,  but  the  spirit  In 
which  it  is  administered  and  implemented 
that  will  make  the  difference  between  suc- 
cess and  failure.  Here  Is  where  the  pro- 
gressive forces  of  the  country  must  concen- 
trate their  efforts. 

The  act  provides  for  a  Council  or  Eco- 
nomic Advisers,  composed  of  three  men  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President.  Their  Job 
would  be  to  assist  and  advise  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  periodic  economic  re- 
ports to  Congress  A  Congressional  Joint 
Committee  nn  the  Economic  Report,  made  up 
of  seven  members  from  each  House,  would 
advise  methods  of  carrying  out  the  recom- 
mendations. 

The  composition  of  the  Council  is  a  vitally 
Important  matter.  The  purposes  of  the  act 
could  easily  be  nulllfled  by  purely  political 
appointments.  What  is  needed  Is  a  irlo  of 
courageous  and  forward-looking  Individuals, 
men  of  high  vision  who  are  backed  fully  in 
their  efforts  by  the  administration. 

No  less  important  will  be  the  character  of 
tha  congressional  committee  of  14  who  will 
Implement  the  work  of  the  advisory  council. 
If  It  is  compused  of  status  quo  gentlemen, 
it  will  be  so  much  labor  lost. 

But  a  committee  both  earnest  and  progres- 
sive will  constantly  bear  In  mind  that  the 
act  provides  for  the  utilization  of  all  the 
resources  of  the  Government.  No  committee 
could  ask  for  anything  more.  If  those  re- 
sources cannot  solve  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment, then  nothing  will. 

Some  will  see  a  weakness  in  the  cct  in  that 
It  calls  for  no  one  particular  program.  But 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  program  could 
solve  the  difficulty  faced.  The  battle  aj^ainst 
unemployment  must  be  won  on  many  Ironts 
and  In  many  ways.  It  is  a  merit  of  tlie  act 
that  it  empowers  Congress  and  the  Exe<:utlve 


to  proceed  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment  may  dictate. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
major  and  chronic  cause  cf  unemployment 
was  overlooked  by  the  sponsors  of  the  blL 

As  Senator  MtTKRAT  declared  recently  in  the 
New  Republic.  "The  only  realistic  policy  Is  to 
place  major  emphasis  upon  ol  talnlng  a  better 
distribution  of  income."  The  Murray-Pat- 
mnn  Act  must  be  Implemented  along  these 
lines.  Anything  ether  than  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  th..  mass  of  consumeis 
may  temporarily  relieve,  but  It  will  never 
cure,  the  evil  of  unemployment. 

Progressives  should  cease  their  htments 
about  This  legislation  Its  merits  outshine 
any  possible  defects.  It  constitutes  a  solid 
foundation  for  an  effective  program.  Tl^e 
reactionaries  cctualiy  lost  a  battle.  Progres- 
sives must  take  immediate  advantage  of  their 
victory  by  pres^ng  for  enlightened  executhe 
and  congressional  personnel  to  administer 
the  act. 


Francis  Cardinal  Spellman 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  cf  the  Record  the  address  de- 
livered by  His  Eminence.  Francis  Cardi- 
nal Spellman.  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
ception in  his  honor  at  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  on  March  5,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  few  hours  ago  I  returned  home  to  Amer- 
ica, to  n  y  own  people  of  the  city  and  arch- 
diocese I  so  deeply  love.  Truly  I  had  not  left 
ycu.  for  wherever  I  go — you,  are  in  my 
thoughts  and  prayers,  and  thus  ycu  were 
with  me  In  Rome  and  there  shared  with  me 
the  honor  confcncd  upon  me  by  our  beloved 
holy  father.  Even  briefly  to  glimpse  Christs 
holy  vicar  is  an  inspiration  exalting  and  com- 
pelling What.  then,  can  I  say  of  the  emo- 
tions of  my  heart,  the  sentiments  of  scul.  the 
exhilaration  of  mind,  the  flaming  of  will,  as  I 
found  myself  honored  by  Intimate  associa- 
tion with  him  who  so  calmly,  so  courageously 
and  so  perfectly  portrays  in  all  things  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  our  midst?  I  can  simply 
say  that  I  shall  pray  ever  to  be  true  to  that 
cherished  relationship. 

I  would  not  even  be  remotely  worthy  of  this 
honor  were  It  not  that  I  am  aware  that  its 
greatest  glory  lies  In  Its  opportunity  lor  serv- 
ice. This  I  have  sald_  before,  and  again  I  say. 
that  in  these  days  of  chaos  and  crises  v.  hlJe 
mankind  is  still  engulfed  In  war-heated  ha- 
treds and  bigotries,  honors  can  be  weighed, 
measured,  and  considered  only  in  terms  of 
opportunity  to  serve.  And  service  to  the  ut- 
most and  to  the  end  I  shall  give  To  serve  my 
brother  and  share  with  him  all  honors  be- 
stowed upon  me.  all  burdens  Imposed  upon 
him.  Is  the  foundation  of  my  faith  and  love 
for  my  fellow  man. 

A  priest  is  Christ's  envoy  en  earth  that 
he  may,  in  humility,  beseech  God's  grace 
and  mercy  for  his  people  and  himself  and 
the  plea  of  the  holy  lather  to  us  is  that 
we  lead  our  people  to  pastures  of  eternal 
truth,  feed  them  with  the  food  of  divine 
grace,  and  direct  them  with  the  example 
of     our     lives.    These     words     sounded     a 
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t  challenge  and  a  wlsehearted  warn- 
as  be  cautioned:    "The   honor   is  great 
your  responsibility  is  greater."     Know- 
that  many  have  Ood  upon  their  lipa  but 
in  their  hearts,  I  shall  ever  pray  as  the 
shepherd  of  you.  my  nock,  with  your 
and  prayers  for  me.  and  mine  for  you. 
we  may  fear  nothing  and  fle«  nothing 
t    sin.    that    together   we    may   live    in 
e    obedience    and    love,    that    we    may 
!  only  that  which  is  of  Christ,  and  thus 
and  fulflll  our  faith. 

the  honor  is  great,  but  its  responsl- 
greater — and  any  who  in  vanity  think 
I  rwlse  must  be  the  scorn  of  wise  men  and 
slaves  of  their  own  folly.     But  one  honor 
is.  outranking  all   others— the   honor 
rificlng  oneself  unto  danger  or  death 
the  good  of  G(jd  or  country.     That   is 
lonor  I  hold  most  precious  in  my  heart — 
is  the  honor  you,  my  bishops,  priests, 
people,  mu^t  share  with  me.  as  you  share 
honor    l)estowed    upon    me — on    us — In 
ttiat  is  the  honor  with  its  command 
upon  me  with  the  dignity  of  the 
nalate  when  our   holy  father  repeated 
?  momentous  words:   "By  this  you  are 
I  nderstand  that  you  must  show  yourself 
ess,  even  to  shedding  your  blood  in  mak- 
our    holy    faith    respected,    in    securing 
^  for  Christian  people." 
humility,  devotion,  and  gratitude,  from 
corner  of  the  world  we  came,  to  the 
of  the  living  God.  the  citadel  of  the 
re  of  truth,  to  receive  this  honor  and 
and.     Differences  of  language,  custom, 
imate  did  not  separate  us.     No  matter 
soil  we  called  our  own,  one  common 
we   had— our  faith,   our   religion,  our 
For  our  faith,  yours  and"  mine,  is  built 
the    rock,    and    neither    the    waves    of 
the     treacheries    of    our     times,     nor 
who  never  sleep— no  man.  no  thing, 
Its  holiness  decay— for  its  holiness  lies 
Faith  alone  can  survive  and  sur- 
;)t    the   ruthless,    mutinous    passions    of 
nders  to  peace  who  presume  the  power 
mptiee  it.     Peace  is  the  work  of  Justice. 
Ui-tice  cannot  yield  her  ripe  fruit  of  wls- 
while  freedom  Is  still  shackled  by  the 
of    men.    confused    and    fumbling. 
Imes   selfish   and   small,    thus   barring 
es  and  nations  from  the  mutual  under- 
upon   which    true   peace    must    be 


ice   cannot   rise   in    this  atomic   age  of 
and    decay    where    nations,    divided 
themselves,  are  prey  to  leaders'  lust- 
sins  of  bigotry,  hate    and  greed,  which, 
he  swellings  of  the  sea.  engulf,  over- 
_  and  destroy  them.     In  a  world  where 
■nak.'  mcckery  of  the  meaning  and  ma- 
of  faith,  the  church    grounded  in  God. 
i    as    the    symt>ol    of    truth,    eternal, 
eless.  and  divine,  secure  in  the  strength 
unity.     Yet  perverse,  stubborn  men. 
feirful  cf  each  morrow,  ageless  truth 
'.  be  found  in  Ood  alone.     For 
1  lives  within  the  depths  of  each 
heart  will  the  cruel  grow  merciful  and 
he  bigot  turn  his  fierce,  foul  hates  to 
and  love,  the  lustful  shed  his  pride 
.  and  each  shall  be  friend  to  all.  the 
none,    and    humbly    live   God's   plan, 
only  will  the  grandeur  of  God's  peace 
"te  the  world. 
?r-ridden     peoples     throughout     this 
world  know  not  peace — they  are  but 
to  feed  the  Ores  of  new  conflicts — for 
vho   deliberately   cultivate    wars    know 
h?   cor,-   of  war   is  rooted   in   hunger, 
yjung  dead  soldiers  bequeathing  to  us 
deaths,     plead:  "We     leave    you    our 
give  them,  we  pray,  their  meaning."  ' 
leir  meaning  is  rooted  In  love  of  Ood 
(ountry.     Th?    cause    for    which    they 
'     fought,  suffered,  bled,  and  died  was 
new  nor   novel- the  defense  of  the 
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Qu)tatlcn     from     Archibald 
poem.  The  Young  Dead  Soldier. 
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belief  "that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that 
they  are  endowed  by  God  with  unalienable 
rights— life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." Our  American  sons  have  always  been 
victorious  as  again  and  again  they  have  been 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  themselves  In  war  to 
preserve  our  liberties  and  bring  freedom  to 
imperiled  peoples  of  the  earth— to  make  the 
world  Itself  free.  Dare  we  besmirch  our 
birthright  even  before  our  soldier-dead  come 
home  to  lie  within  the  soil  on  which  they 
spent  their  youth,  their  dreams,  their  blood, 
their  lives  to  guard  and  save?  Guilty  of 
their  betrayal  we  shall  be.  if.  still  in  the 
wake  of  war.  we  do  not  learn  to  lean  upon 
our  Ood.  follow  Him  in  the  Christly  ways  of 
life  and  In  His  power  and  ours  stop  the  un- 
godly gusts  of  greeds  that  sweep  like  scythes 
across  a  nation's  face— and  leave  It  broken 
bloody,  bereft  of  all  things  human  and 
humane. 

"We  leave  you  our  deaths,  give  them  their 
meaning."  cry  a  million  faithful  fighters 
whose  dauntless  selfless  service  bought  for  us 
our  victory.  FYom  the  ramparts  of  their 
heavenly  homes  they  beseech  us.  build  of  the 
old.  a  new  and  warless  world:  a  world  where 
enemies  be  friends  and  each  respects  God's 
image  in  his  brother.  And  I  once  more  pro- 
fess that  every  human  being  Is  my  brother 
and  In  the  prayerful  hope  that  everywhere 
men  may  be  free  I  pledge  mvself  anew  to  de- 
fend the  God-given  rights  for  which  our 
sons  have  died.  I  pledge  myself  anew  to  love 
God  and  to  serve  Him  only,  striving  ever  to 
emulate  Christ  s  Vicar  on  earth,  unsparingly 
to  spend  myself  for  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral welfare  of  you.  my  people.  And  to  you, 
my  people.  I  make  the  plea,  adopt  the  motto- 
Follow  God."  for  in  Him  and  with  Him  even 
in  defeat  and  death  is  victory  and  life!" 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
permission  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, in  connection  with  Cardinal  Spell- 
man's  address,  three  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  recent  issues  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  first  editorial,  entitled  "The  New 
Cardinals."  was  published  on  Tuesday 
December  25.  1945,  at  the  time  of  the 
notification  of  his  elevation  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Cardinals. 

The  second  editorial,  entitled  "Princes 
of  the  Church."  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times'  on  Tuesday,  Februaiy  19. 
1946.  on  the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  at 
Rome,  when  Archbi.shop  Spellman,  along 
with  31  other  prelates,  was  elevated  to 
the  College  of  Cardinals. 

The  third  editorial  is  taken  from  the 
March  6.  1946.  issue  of  the  Times,  and 
IS  entitled  "The  Cardinal  Comes  Home" 
This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  return  of 
the  eminent  Cardinal  to  his  beloved 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  December  25 
ld45| 

TH«  NTW   CAKDIN.\LS 

New  Yorkers  of  all  faiths  will  take  warm 
pleasure     in     the     naming     of     Archbishop 
Spellman  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals 
As  archbishop  of  the  Catholic  archdiocese  of 
New  York  since  1939  he  has  Inspired  affection 
and  admiration  for  his  intellectual  and  spir- 
itual qualities.      He  is  known  as  a  humble 
democratic    man.      He    is    also    a    brilliant 
scholar.      He  has  walked  with  danger  cou- 
rageously.     As  military  vicar  for  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  he  was  an  un- 
wearying traveler  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
In  one  Journey  alone  he  covered  46.000  miles 
in  six  months  while   visiting  34  countries 
He  knew  the  tropics  and  the  Aleutians  In 

T 
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these  missions:  he  offered  mass  on  a  battle- 
ship In  Tokyo  Bay. 

Pope  Plus  XH  makes  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals a  more  nearly  global  body  than  It  has 
ever  been  before,  with  the  designation  of  32 
prelates  from  19  countries,  and  demonstrates 
anew  the  universality  cf  his  church.  For 
the  first  time  all  continents  will  be  repn-sent- 
cd  with  cardinals.  The  United  State?  will 
have  5:  Arrhblshop.^  Spellman;  Mooney  of  De- 
troit: .■-  ago;  and  Glennon.  of 
St.  Lo  .  .  ,1  Doui;herty,  of  Phila- 
delphia, at  present  the  only  living  United 
States  member 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  breadth  and 
scope  of  the  new  appointments  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  new  world  that  follows  the 
war.     North  a*  n  America,  now  repre- 

sented   by   3    V  .>.   will   soon    have    14. 

Bishop  Thonnns  Tien  will  be  the  first  Chinese 
to  sit  in  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Australia, 
Cuba,  and  Chile,  will  also  be  represented 
for  the  first  time.  Newly  named  from 
Canada  is  Archbishop  James  Charle*  Mc- 
Guigan. 

The  new  appointments  bring  the  Sacred 
College  to  Its  full  membership  of  70  and 
reduces  what  has  been  an  Italian  majority  to 
a  membership  of  40  percent.  The  young  and 
vigorous  democracies  gain  In  represent  itlon. 
In  the  broadening  of  the  membership  In  the 
College  of  Cardinals  we  may  expect  an  even 
more  forceful  Instrument  to  bring  ibout 
thst  •■(  'ion.  good  will,  and  reciprocal 

trust.  ;t  ,1  pecples."  that  the  Pope  sees 

as  one  of  ihe  e.ssential  elements  for  listing 
peace  throughout   the  world. 


I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  Februay  19. 
19461 

PRINCES   Of   THE   CHtllCII 

Dwelling  on  the  rich  tapestry  of  tradi- 
tional, churchly  ceremony  at  Rome  y.'ster- 
day  in  which  Pope  Pius  XII  elevated  32  pre- 
lates to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  the  mind 
turns  Inevitably  to  the  past,  to  that  which  is 
eternal,  continuous,  and  unshakable  amid 
the  shifting  sands  of  time.  Yet  the  Insistent 
challenge  of  present  and  future  must  d-eply 
engage  the  heart  and  thoughts  of  the  Pope 
as  he  proclaims  anew  that  "the  church  does 
not  belong  to  one  race,  to  one  people,  to  one 
nation,  but  to  all  peoples  of  the  human  fam- 
ily." Thiis  he  emphasizes  once  again  the 
great  universality  of  the  Roman  Cat  lolic 
Church,  already  witnessed  by  his  namlrg  to 
the  cardinalate  representatives  of  19  coun- 
tries, completing  a  senate  from  which  he  may 
truly  draw  counsel  of  broadest  wisdom. 

Among  the  four  new  princes  of  the  church 
from  the  United  States  who  received  their 
notification  was  Cardinal  Spellman.  wiiose 
words  expressive  of  his  own  code  of  Inten  Ion 
iffer  us.  whether  lay  or  clerical,  guidance  in 
what  he  calls  these  "challenging,  critical 
times. '•  "I  shall  not  dwell  in  the  past  '  he 
••ys,  "save  only  to  profit  by  the  lesson:!  It 
may  offer."  He  will  pre.ss  forward  to  his  g  >al 
bearing  always  In  mind  that  '  man  s  need  is 
to  return  to  God  " 

To  see  the  world  whole,  with  all  its  peoples 
to  face  the  future  unafraid,  to  seek  always 
the  spiritual  above  the  material— these  are 
aims  to  which  statesmen  as  well  as  the  ccm- 
mon  people  of  all  lands  may  subscribe  to 
bring  about  the  "real  peace  '  which,  as  The 
Pope  says,  is  not  yet  shining  on  mankind. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  cf  March  6.  1946 1 

THE  CAtOINAL  COMES   HOME 

Although  he  is  very  much  a  citizen  of  the 
world  and  made  his  humble  beginnings  in 
the  Bay  State,  we  also  like  to  think  with  a 
perhaps  pardonable  local  pride  that  he  is 
one  of  our  New  York  young  men  who  made 
good.  We  knew  him  first  as  a  college  lad  at 
Fordham.  son  of  a  Whitman.  Mass  grocer 
He  had  played  shortstop  on  his  high-school 
baseball  team,  then  football,  and  been  an 
excellent   pitcher   of   horseshoes.    Later    he 
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was  to  bf  author,  scholar,  editor,  poet,  diplo- 
mat, world  traveler,  and  vicar  of  his  Nation's 
armed  forces.  Now  he  is  home  from  Rome 
with  the  red  hit,  honored  and  liked  in  every 
country  he  stops  in.  but  l)ect  of  all  In  his 
home  town,  where  thousands  yesterday 
paused  to  greet  the  man  who  once  spoke  of 
himself  as  "alwayF  a  parish  priest  "  We  pre- 
(.ume  to  say.  v%  did  his  87-year-old  father 
last  December  when  his  son  Francis  had  Just 
been  designated  cardinal,  we  are  "very  happy 
and  very  proud  of  the  young  man"  and 
pleased  to  have  him  safely  home. 

Mr.  ME-AD.  Mr.  President.  New  York- 
ers generally,  irrespective  of  religious  be- 
lief, were  pleased  with  the  selection  of 
Archbishop  Spellman  for  elevation  to 
the  Colk'pe  of  Cardinals.  He  is  beloved 
and  respected  for  the  .-fplendid  leadership 
he  has  manifested  in  the  work  of  the 
church  in  his  diocese,  and  for  the  cou- 
rageous discharge  of  his  duties  as  mili- 
tary vicar  of  the  Nations  armed  forces. 

All  of  New  York's  many  races  and  re- 
ligions turned  out  to  welcome  Cardinal 
Spellman  home.  As  the  cardinal  stepped 
from  his  plane  after  landing  at  LaGuar- 
dia  Field  color  guards  repre.«enting 
Protestant.  Jewish,  and  Catholic  vet- 
erans' organizations  stood  at  attention. 
These  veterans  were  proud  to  show  their 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  military 
vicar  who  throughout  his  service  with 
our  armed  forces  evidenced  a  far-reach- 
ing interest  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
all  who  wore  the  uniform  of  our  country. 

Cardinal  Spellman  richly  desei-vcs  the 
many  fine  tributes  which  have  been  paid 
to  him  by  the  press,  by  church  leaders 
and  Government  spokesmen,  and  by  the 
public  generally. 

Mr.  President  I  desire  also  to  add  my 
own  personal  tribute  to  His  Eminence 
and  to  wish  for  him  every  full  measure 
of  success  in  his  future  undertakings. 


Employment  Act  of  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  12  Uegislath^e  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
on  the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  which 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  on  Monday,  March  4, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoto   as  follows: 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  Is  the  pre- 
amble to  an  economic  charter  for  the  Amer- 
ican system  of  free  private  enterprise — in 
other  words,  for  American  business,  Amerl- 
cnn  agriculture,  and  American  labor. 

In  this  act  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States,  speaking  In  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  has  adopted  a  declara- 
tion of  national  policy  whose  essential  pro- 
visions are  as  follows: 

"It  Is  the  continuing  policy  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Government  •  •  • 
to  coordinate  and  utilize  all  Its  plans,  func- 


tions, and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing and  maintaining  •  •  •  conditions 
under  which  there  will  be  aSorded  useful  em- 
ployment opportunities  •  •  •  for  those 
able,  willing,  and  seeking  to  work." 

This  is  a  sober  and  responsible  utterance 
It  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  mf  jority 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives. That  it  is  a  serious  and  measured 
utterance  is  shown  by  the  carefully  written 
language  of  the  act: 

1.  In  executing  this  policy  the  Federal 
Government  is  "to  use  all  practicable  means 
consistent  with  Its  needs  and  obli(?ations  and 
other  essential  considerations  of  national 
policy."  In  other  words  the  newly  stated 
policy  is  to  harmonize,  not  conflict,  with  other 
great   national   objectives. 

2.  Carrying  out  the  stated  jjo'.lcy  Is  the 
responsibility  of  Uhe  Federal  Government 
"with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  In- 
dusiry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  State  and  local 
gu\ernments."  In  otiier  words,  all  the  sub- 
divisions cf  our  national  life  have  their  spe- 
cial respo:isibiiltifcs  toward  the  national  ob- 
jectives; the  task  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  to  harmonize,  complement,  and  lead — not 
replace. 

3.  Tl:e  Federal  Government  is  to  coordi- 
nate and  utilize  all  Its  plans,  functions,  and 
resources  "in  a  manner  calculated  to  foster 
and  promote  free  competitive  enterprise  and 
the  general  welfare."  In  other  worcs,  the 
American  tradition  of  individual  eccnomic 
libsrty  is  reaffirmed. 

4  The  objective — useful  employment  op- 
portunities— includes  self -employment.  In 
other  words,  opportunity  is  the  key  word, 
and  it  includes  opportunity  for  job  makers 
as  well  as  for  Job  seekers. 

5.  As  an  additional  policy  directive.  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
"to  promote  maximum  employment,  produc- 
tion, and  purchasing  power."  In  other  words, 
full -employment  opportunity  for  those  able 
and  willing  to  work  Is  not  enough:  we  seek 
also  the  higher  standards  of  life  which  we 
can  have  through  maximum  employment, 
maximum  production,  and  maximum  pur- 
chasing power. 

This  Employment  Act  of  1946  is  a  mature 
document.  It  was  written,  debated,  and 
adopted  with  due  deliberation  In  the  light  of 
the  long  history  of  boom  and  bust  that  mars 
the  record  of  American  growth.  Its  objec- 
tive had  become  the  national  determination 
of  bu.'^inessmen.  farmers,  workers,  economists. 
and  political  leaders — the  determination  to 
eliminate  the  deadly  threat  of  instability, 
thereby  safeguarding  and  strengthening  the 
economic  freedom  and  the  political  freedom 
which  together  are  the  basis  for  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  the  validity  of  repre- 
sentative government  in  the  American  tradi- 
tion, we  must  and  will  take  this  document 
at  its  face  value.  It  Is  a  solemn  commitment 
to  which  we  have  mutually  pledged  ourselves 
as  free  citizens. 

The  task  now  Is  to  honor  this  pledge  we 
have  made  to  each  other.  This  will  be  diffi- 
cult but  It  cannot  be  Impossible.  Tliere  is 
little  time  to  lose. 

The  pledge  of  the  Emplo3rment  Act  of 
1946  will  be  honored  in  the  degree  to  which 
we  are  successful  in  working  together.  It 
will  be  honored  in  the  degree  to  which  in- 
dustry, agrlcultin^,  labor,  and  the  State  and 
local  governments  cooperate  one  with  the 
other  and  with  their  Federal  Government — 
and  in  the  degree  to  which  the  F«leral  Gov- 
ernment Is  successful  in  coordinating  Its  own 
vwwk  and  in  returning  the  cooperation  of  Its 
citizens. 

The  tjToad  outlines  of  an  action  program 
that  will  carry  out  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  this  responsibility  are  fairly 
clear.  Such  a  program  would  clarify  and 
coordinate  the  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  taxation;  banking, 
credit,  and  currency;  monopoly  and  monopo- 


listic practlcep;  wag^es.  hotirs.  and  working 
conditions;  foreign  trade  end  investment; 
agriculture;  education;  housing;  social  se- 
curity; natural  resources;  the  provision  of 
public  services,  works,  and  research;  and 
other  revenue.  Investment,  expenditure,  serv- 
ice, or  reijulatory  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Legislation  recommended  by 
the  President  already  Includes  many  elements 
of  such  a  program. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  take  us 
to  reach  a  reasonable  degree  of  succece.  But 
the  difficulties  ahead  only  emphasize  the 
need  for  getting  started  and  the  basic  Im- 
portance of  looking  ahead. 

This  country  has  adopted  by  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  the  principle  of  looking 
ahead.  We  are  going  to  do  our  best  to  an- 
ticipate— to  ward  ofl  the  foreseeable  danger, 
to  grasp  the  foreseesble  opportunity — to  stay 
on  the  road  and  stay  out  of  the  divches  of 
inflation  and  depression  on  either  bide.  We 
are  not  going  to  wait  untiT  the  wrecking 
truck  is  needed. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  policy.  In 

business  as  well  as  In  government,  must  pool 

^their  knowledge  and  their  Judgment  so  that 

our  combined  wisdom  Is  directed  to  the  task. 

Production  and  employment  In  free  private 
enterprise  is  a  management  job.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  our  economy  that  better 
management  cannot  cure.  It  is  a  matter  for 
adjustment  and  improvement,  not  for  basic 
alteration — provided,  of  course,  these  adjust- 
ments and  Improvements  are  made  in  time. 
Better  management  can  do  the  Job — better 
management  in  business,  better  maruigement 
in  labor  organizations  and  labor  relations, 
and  better  management  in  governnaent 

Business  must  continue  to  do  the  main  job. 
Its  responsibility  Is  threefold:  (11  To  pro- 
duce and  distribute  the  goods  and  services 
the  couiitry  needs;  (2i  to  provide  the  buying 
power  for  these  goods  and  services;  (3)  to 
maintain  steady  growth  and  Improvement 
in  our  productive  facilities  and  in  otu*  stand- 
ard of  living. 

In  this,  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
United  States  Government  can  or  should  ac- 
cept its  own  proper  share  of  the  total  respon- 
sibility. Private  business  in  our  private  en- 
terprise system  can  and  must  carry  the  main 
load.  But  private  business  cannot  shoulder 
the  whole  responsibility,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  the  discharge  of  that  responsibility 
Involves  factors  over  which  private  business 
has  no  control.  There  is  necessarily  a  con- 
siderable area  of  policy  and  action  where  no 
agency  or  group  is  competent  short  of  all  of 
us  together.  A  vital,  indispensable  part  of 
the  ta^k  therefore  devolves  upon  our  Federal 
Government,  which  acts  for  all  of  us  together. 

The  Government  can  help  btisiness  meet 
these  responsibilities  by  providing  the  tech- 
nical and  other  service^  business  needs,  but 
*  cannot  well  provide  for  itself,  and  by  workmg 
out  a  consistent  and  careftilly  planned  pro- 
gram of  its  own.  Occasions  will  inevitably 
arise  when  unfavorable  movements  In  the 
private  sphere  must  be  headed  off  to  prevent 
a  cimiulatlve  spiral.  These  must  be  antici- 
pated, because  prudent  action  in  the  early 
stages  is  the  only  way  to  avoid  the  extreme 
measures  that  would  be  necessary  after  the 
forces  of  deflation  or  Inflation  gathered 
strength. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  definite 
and  major  services  to  render  In  this  task  ot 
looking  ahead — services  to  other  Federal 
agencies,  including  the  new  Council  of  Econ- 
omic Advisers,  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  to  private  organizations. 

It  offers  factual  Information  on  the  past 
as  one  Important  guide  to  the  future — the 
basis  for  the  forward  look.  It  offers  a  medi- 
um of  exchange,  a  meeting  ground,  a  clear- 
ing house  where  private  and  public  agencies 
and  organizations  may  get  together  to  pool 
their  Judgment  and  their  facts  so  thr.t 
everybody  concerned   has  a  clearer  Idea  of 
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then  we  shall  have  crossed  a  new  eco- 
norklc  frontier.     America  is  still  a  land  of 
mited  opportunity  for  men  and  women 
Will  work  together. 


ound-Table  Discussion  on  Palestine 
or  Mass  Suicide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or    UTAH 

tHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TJ^esdav.  March  12  (Icgislativr  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  Mr.  Pre.si- 
den  ,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  rcund-table  discussion  broadcast  over 
the  Mutual  network  from  the  studios  of 
WO^,  Saturday,  February  23.  1946  on 
the  subject  entitled  "Palestine  or  Ma«^s 
Suicide."  Those  who  took  part  in  the 
disc  ission  were  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ingtjn.  Mr.  Magnuson;  former  Senator 
Guy  M,  Gillette,  at  the  present  time  pres- 
idert  of  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine;  Mr.  Louis  Bromfield.  author- 
and  Miss  Ruth  Chatterton,  actress. 

Tie  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
broa  least  are  of  concern  to  the  general 
publ  c  for  it  is  about  a  problem  on  which 
the  Jnited  States  today  has  to  take  a 
stam  1.  I  expressly  wish  to  point  out  the 
interesting  remarks  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington  which  give  his  views 
on  tie  Hebrew  problem  in  Europe  and 
Palestine  today. 

Th?re  being  no  objection  the  discus- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recojd,  as  follows: 

P.^tESTtNE  OR  MASS  SnClDB 

Mlsi  CH.*rrKKTON.  We  have  no  more  tears 
to  sh  Id  for  the  6.000,000  who  died  In  Hit- 
ler  s  D  lurder  factories.     Our  grief  is  hardly  an 

^f^"ll*  "*■*''*  '^"  ^"e  are  concerned 
with  the  2.000.000  who  are  left.  Steps 
shoult  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the  survivors 
do  no  i  shar?  the  fate  of  their  kinfollt  Yet 
whiie  we  talk,  it  seems  that  the  survivors 
contirue  to  suffer  and  die.  Senator  Mac- 
NvsoN,  have  we  any  authoritative  news  about 
what  1 5  happening  to  these  people  and  their 
luture 

Sem  tor  Magnuson.  As  far  back  as  last  Au- 
gust      >resident    Truman    and    all   of   us   In 

*i,fho^if  ?"  *"^  ^"  ^^'"^^  ^y  =*"■'  Harrison -8 
author itatue  report  on  conditions  of  Amer- 

th-p^'''.^''"^^  ^^'^^  °*  occupation  that 
rnLio"'?^''^  immediately  demanded  the  ad- 
inissio;i  into  Palestine  of  lOO.OOO  so-called 
statele  .s  Jews.  Last  week  another  American 
cfflcial   investigator.  Hartley  Crum.  told  the 


world  from  Vienna  that  the  Hebrews  housed 
in  concentration  camps  in  Germany  are  so 
desperate  that  unless  they  are  repatriated 
to  Palestine,  they  will  commit  mass  suicide 
or  fight  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land  In  a 
poll  conducted  by  UNRRA  and  the  Army  ask- 
Ing  these  Hebrew  survivors  v.hat  second  pref- 
erence they  had  after  Palestine,  about  50 
percent  said  the  crematorium.  The  problem 
now  Is  to  arouse  American  public  opinion, 
the  most  powerful  force  In  the  world,  to  com- 
pel the  Five  Great  Powers  to  act  and  quit 
clilly-dallying  on  this  matter  before  it  la  too 

Miss  CHAirrBTON.  Senator  Gillette,  the 
shocking  condition  of  these  people  confirms 
what  you  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time 
that  the  thing  these  people  need  most  Ls  not 
bread  and  second-hand  clothes,  but  a  perma- 
n?nt  status  tiiat  will  raise  them  to  the  dignity 
of  human  beings. 

Mr  Gillette  We  who  have  studied  this 
problem  have  long  been  aware  that  they  no 
longer  want  to  be  objects  of  charity  This 
was  brought  out  months  ago.  and  the  Presi- 
dent's emissary.  Earl  Harrison,  said  that  the 
first  and  foremost  need  was  recognition  of  the 
status  of  these  people.  They  are  no»  Ger- 
mans; they  are  not  Hungarians:  they  are  not 
Rumanians— they  are  not  former  enemy  na- 
tionals. On  the  contrary,  they  were  the  first 
fo?s  of  the  Axis.  These  Hebrews  were,  in  fact 
the  first  of  the  United  Nations.  They  were 
attacked  as  a  nation— they  fought  as  a  na- 
tlon— they  died  as  a  nation.  Now  we  want 
lor  them,  recrgnition  as  a  nation. 

Miss    Chatterton    When    you    say    "we - 
whom  do  you  mean.  Senator? 

Mr.  Gillette  I  mean  all  those  Americans 
who  believe  that  the  Hebrew  people  deserve 
this  recognition.  Thousands  of  Americans 
have  Joined  with  me  In  the  American  League 
for  a  Free  Palestine  which  is  nonsectarian 
nonpartisan.  In  the  American  tradition  sup- 
porting this  fight  for  freedom  and  Independ- 
ence. We  feel  that  the  Hebrew  people  Jun 
as  all  our  other  allies,  are  entitled  to  the  full 
support  of  American  citizens. 

Mr.  Bromfteid.  Senator,  I  want  to  inter- 
rupt. 

Mr,  GiLLrmt,  Yes,  Mr.  Bromfield. 

Mr,  Eromeieu),  I  think  we  ought  to  make  It 
clear  before  we  go  on  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  Hebrew  people  we  are  referring  to  those 
stateless  Jews  who  of  their  own  free  will 
choose  to  be  members  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
renouncing  allegiance  to  any  other  national 
sovereignty.  This  certainly  does  not  apply 
to  Jews  who  enjoy  full  citizenship  in  free 
democracies.  Obviously.  Hebrews  are  not 
American  Jews. 

Miss  Chatterton.  Mr,  Bromfield.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  important  disunction. 

Mr.  Bromfield.  The  American  League  for 
a  Free  Palestine  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers thousands  of  American  Jews  who  are 
acting  in  no  other  way  than  as  American 
citizens. 

Miss  CHATTirRTON.  I  think  that  it  Is  now 
necessary  to  explain  what  Is  meant  by  a 
"free  Palestine."  Senator  Magnuson. 

Senator  Magnuson,  We  have  heard  of  de- 
mands for  a  Jewish  state  and  a  Jewish  com- 
monwealth In  Palestine.     Americans  cannot 
go  along  with  such  demands  because   they 
imply  a  theocracy,  or  they  will  lead  to  dom- 
ination of  one  section  of  the  population   by 
another.     The  solution  lies  in  establishing  a 
free    Palestine,    built    on    democratic    lines 
where  all  citizens,  regardless  of  whether  they 
are    Moslem.   Jew,    or    Christian,   enjoy    the 
same  sort  of  citizenship  In  their  country  as 
we  do  here.     That  means  free  election  and  • 
chance  for  any  man.  regardless  of  his  origin 
to   have   fuU    opportunities   In   a    Palestine 
republic. 

Miss  Chatterton,  Where  do  the  2  000  000 
Bo-called  stateless  Jews  of  Europe  fit  into 
this,  Senator  Gnj.rrTE? 


Mr,  GiLi  iTTE    That  Is  just  the  point— they 
are    not  -      Exercising  the   universal 

ru^ht  of  -  rmlnatlon.  the.se  people  have 

chosen  to  return  to  Palestine.  Two  thousand 
years  of  exile  and  13  years  of  Intensive  .^■uffer. 
Ing  and  fighting  have  welded  them  again  Into 
the  nation  they  once  were.  They  are  not 
as  we  have  said  b-fore.  nationals  of  Ger- 
many or  the  other  Axis  countries.  Thev  are 
displaced  Palestinians  with  as  much  right  to 
return  to  their  national  territory  as  dls- 
placed  Yugoslavs  or  displaced  Poles      Thev 

-hnl  IZ  ^^  '?°"'*  "^^  ^"'^•'  here  Is  that 
while  the  United  Nations  are  exerting  everv 
effort  to  repatriate  displaced  Europeans,  even 
to  the  point  of  forcing  reluctant  Poles  back 
to  Poland,  they  seem  to  bend  an  equal  effort 

PaTesUne""""^  "'*''''"'  ''°'"  S°'"8  ""^'^  '° 

thJl'^K  f*""?"ON  What  alternative  are 
they  being  offered? 

,t«*J''i„®*°'*"^'-°    '^^^"•'I'y-  "one      They  can 

short  t  m/^  °  """"^  '^*  P'-^P''  ^ho  a 
muTderTem*".'"   "'"   '"'"«    ^^'^^    •'"^    ^- 

thSi' n^'n^^''^'*'^'^''     ^'  »**''"«  «°  "^«  that   If 

these  people  have  shown  that  they  want  to 

fr.ht°  M?  r""*  '""'^  ^'^""^^  he  given  tha? 
right  Just  as  any  other  Allied  people  are 
accorded  the  right  to  ro  home.     IfThey  are 

^i\Zl\"^  '°  'r^'"  ""^^'"f^  "°""<J  E^ropJ 
without  any  statu.s  they  will  ultlmatelv  br 
the  cauw  of  tremendous  Internal  conflicts 
^"^7   *"»   "ve   to  re,ret   that   we  dldn  t 
decenc?.''"  ^"^^'^  ^'''''  '""  humanity  and 

nu^ov^th"^  K  "^^'^  *"h  Senator  Mag- 
nuson.   The  Hebrew  nation  was  the  first  to 

St'^umt''  ""'f  '^'  ^"'^=  "  ^"'^"^^  ^he%eat° 
«t  number  of  casualties  an^.ong  the  United 

fl."h  ?n.'^  ^'"^"^  ''''  ''  Unlted%atlons  its 
flgh  ing  force  ranked  eighth,  though  Its  pop- 
ulation was  twenty-fifth.  And  I  want  to  em- 
phasl^e  that  these  figures  do  not  refer  to 
U'^''"*  Nations  soJdier,  of  JewUh  extrac- 
tion fighting  in  their  own  armies,  but  to  the 

ing  in  underground  re.L.tance  movements,  in 
Hebrew  units  attached  to  other  United  Na- 

anrt'lnt"?,'."'  '°  ^^'"'"''^"^0  outfits,  to  supply 

and  Intelligence  groups,  and  so  on 

Senator  M.wnuson.  I  think  that  Is  a  re- 

tTelr^  !.  T°"^  ''"'*  '^"y  certainly  made 
their  first  down  payment  on  their  right  to 

tw^  k"!^  "  "  renascent  nation.  The  thing 
that  bothers  me  Is  that  they  still  haven't 
been  given  that  recognition  or  that  they  still 
don  t  have  a  seat  In  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. ^^ 

Miss  Chatterton,  How  can  they  have  re- 
patriation when  some  of  them  are  In  Pales- 
tme^and  the  rest  are  scattered  around  Eu- 

Mr.  Bromfield.  There  Is  ample  historical 
precedent  for  giving  working  recognition  to 

^"J"  An"J"»  '"  '^'  '""'""^  °'  self-liberation 
^  /i*^w^°*''"'  """  ^he  last  war,  recog- 
r.f^  Czechoslovakia  before  Its  government 
set  foot  in  Prague.  Appropriately  enough, 
that  government  was  recognized  while  still 
on  American  soil— In  Pittsburgh.  Pa  There 
have  been  other  examples.  The  most  notable 
being  General  de  Gaulle's  French  Committee 
of  Liberation,  which  operated  outside  of 
France  for  3  years. 

Miss  Chattehton.  What  this  means  then  is 
that  we  must  support  a  provisional  govern- 
ment-in-exile  for  the  Hebrew  nation  and  this 
will   ultimately    become,    or   give   way   to    a 
government  of  free  Palestine.     Of  course    a 
lot  of  Americans  have  been  led  to  believe  tliat 
there  is  great  antagonism  between  Moslems 
and  Jews  in  Palestine,    I  am  glad  to  say  that 
ail  the  evidence  I  have  seen  contradicts  this 
S-nator  Magnuson.  That  Is  true  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn.     I  have  seen  con- 
siderable evidence  of  Jews  and  Moslems  liv- 
ing  in  complete   amity   when   they  are   not 
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melted  by  external  agitators.  In  the  part 
few  months  we  read  of  anti-Jewish  outbreaks 
In  Arab  countries,  but  there  were  none  in 
Palestine.  There  have  t>een  clashes  In 
Palestine,  but  they  have  l>een  between  the 
population  of  Palestine,  both  Moslem  and 
JewUh.  and  British  occupation  troops.  I 
don't  think  the  conflict  In  Palestine  Is  be- 
tween the  Arab  and  Jew.  but  between  the 
old  colonial  order  and  the  new  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Mr,  BaoMmoD.  Palestine  is  as  much  an  oc- 
cupied country  as  Norway  was  under  Hitler 
domination.  The  remarkable  development 
of  the  country  where  Hebrews  were  permitted 
to  resettle  and  the  great  economic  and  social 
improvement  made  by  Moslems  who  settled 
near  the  Jewish  colonies  Is  ample  proof  that, 
if  left  alone,  these  two  great  religious  groups 
can  live  in  harmony  and  form  a  unified 
democracy, 

Mr,  Giu.ette.  I  think  that  that  is  preciselv 
what  the  framers  of  the  mandate  foresaw  25 
years  ago.  and  if  Britain  bad  faithfully  car- 
ried out  its  duties  under  the  mandate,  we 
.should  now  see  a  flourishing  community  in- 
stead of  an  existing  threat  to  world  peace. 

Miss  Chatteiton,  As  I  see  this  question. 
It's  not  Jtist  a  problem  for  the  Jews  or  the 
Arabs  or  the  British  to  decide,  I  think  It  is 
an  American  problem. 

Senator  Macnuscn,  The  fact  is  that  our 
peace  is  In  Jeopardy  as  long  as  the  Hebrew 
people,  or  any  other  people,  continue  to  be 
persecuted  in  the  world  Virtual  civil  wai  in 
Palestine  is  a  threat  to  the  United  States.  If 
we  learned  any  lesson  from  the  war.  we  cer- 
tainly learned  that  we  cannot  stand  still  and 
let  oppression  inarch  across  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  engulf  us.  The  thing  to  do  is  to 
go  out  and  conquer  it.  Americans  have  a 
stake  Involved.  And  I'm  silre  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  if  we  get  the  Hebrew  people 
recognition  as  a  nation,  get  them  repatri- 
ated to  Palestine,  and  allow  Palestine  to  de- 
velop as  a  free  republic  in  accordance  with 
the  four  freedoms,  then  we  won't  pick  up 
the  paper  each  morning  and  read  about  po- 
groms, concentration  camps,  and  starving 
Jews. 

M^  BaonfFiELO.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  entirely 
possible.  Senator  Macnuscn,  If  we  could 
bring  about  the  program  of  the  American 
League  for  a  Free  Palestine. 

Mr.  Gillette.  And  it  would  take  less  time 
than  you  think.  The  American  League  wants 
to  encourage  an  American  foreign  policy 
which  would  recognize  the  Hebrew  nation 
and  encourage  a  free  democratic  Palestine. 
The  alternative,  as  far  as  we  Americans  are 
concerned,  is  to  continue  to  pour  vast  sums 
of  public  and  private  funds  into  European 
relief,  which  is  certainly  no  solution,  I  would 
like  to  see  a  solution  brought  about  by  the 
immediate  repatriation  to  Palestine  of  all 
those  Hebrews  who  are  now  receiving  relief 
or  who  are  in  perU — of  course,  that  is  if  they 
elect  Palestine  as  their  choice,  and  It  seems 
almost  every  one  of  them  will  do  this. 

Miss  Chattehton.  It  seems  that  you  feel 
that  the  answer  lies  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  American  people.  I  wonder  if  they  real- 
ize this? 

Mr.  Bbomfielo.  That  is  the  mission  of  the 
League  for  a  Free  Palestine,  Americans  who 
are  generous  with  relief  and  open-hearted 
with  sjinpathy  for  the  displaced  persons 
must  be  given  the  facts :  That  these  Hebrews 
dont  want  to  live  on  charity,  but  want  to  go 
to  their  homeland  where  they  can  support 
themselves  and  live  in  security.  And  they 
can  live  peacefully  with  their  Arab  neigh- 
bors. I  expect  that  the  most  important 
thing  being  done  at  the  emergency  confer- 
ence of  the  American  League  for  a  Free  Pales- 
tine, now  Ijeing  held  in  New  York,  is  the 
planning  of  a  Nation-wide  educational  pro- 
gram, bringing  this  message  home  to  our 
citizens.    And     the     emergency     conference 


should  propose  that  $3,000,000  be  raised  to 
fore*  open  the  gates  of  Palestine. 

Mr.  anxriTE,  That  is  right,  Mr,  Bromfield, 
It  Is  better  to  spend  $3,000,000  and  develop 
a  workable  political  set-up  than  to  pour  hun- 
dreds of  millions  In  Europe  annually  to  per- 
petuate a  concentration -camp  society. 

Senator  M.\GNrsoN,  I  for  one  hope  that 
the  American  people  rally  quickly  to  the 
free-Palestine  Idea.  It  will  mean  that  one  of 
these  days  we'll  no  longer  be  lnvol\-ed  in 
keeping  Hebrews  alive  by  parcel  post,  but  will 
be  able  to  recognize  them  as  fellow  partners 
in  a  greater  United  Nations. 

Miss  Chatterton,  If  that  happens,  then  we 
can  really  be  sure  that  Hitler  Is  beaten  spirit- 
ually as  well  as  on  the  battlefield  and  that 
our  democracy  has  met  this  age-old  challenge 
and  won. 


Tribute  to  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush 


EXTENSION  OP  REl^lARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  \naMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TuesJay.  March  12  (legislatit^  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  dinner  was  held  to  pay  honor  to  Dr. 
VannCT'ar  Bush  on  his  fifty-sixth  birth- 
day anniversary  for  his  distinguished  war 
services.  On  behalf  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Sal  ton - 
STALL]  and  myself,  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  remarks  of  high  ofl&cials  present  be 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

W.  L,  Mackenzie  King.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada: 

"I  am  glad  to  leam  that  the  American 
Coimcil  on  Public  Affairs  is  honoring  Dr. 
Vannevar  Bush  on  his  fifty-sixth  birthday 
anniversary  on  March  11.  It  is  a  real  pleasvire 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  Joining  in  the 
council's  expression  of  greetings  and  good 
wishes, 

"While  the  fight  for  freedom  was  being 
waged  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  Dr,  Bush 
carried  exceptionally  onerous  responsibilities 
under  conditions  of  great  urgency.  He  has 
since  persevered  in  the  unending  tasks  of 
scientific  research.  As  a  discerning  and  per- 
suasive advocate  of  the  place  of  science  In 
a  free  and  interdependent  world  community, 
Dr  Bush  has  strong  claims  upon  the  appre- 
ciation of  freedom-loving  men  and  women 
everywhere. 

"I  should  be  grateful  If  my  best  of  wishes 
might  be  conveyed  to  Dr.  Bush  for  many 
years  of  fruitful  activity.  I  hope  that  in 
his  own  experience  and  in  the  researches  of 
those  associated  with  him.  Dr.  Bush  may 
find  a  rich  fulfillment  of  Pasteur's  vision 
that  'science  will  have  tried  by  obeying  the 
laws  of  hiimanity  to  extend  the  frontiers 
of  life'." 

Robert  P.  Patterson.  Secretary  of  War: 

"Few  men  of  today  have  attained  distinc- 
tion in  as  many  fields  as  Dr.  Bush.  To  our 
war  effort,  in  particular,  he  contributed,  be- 
cause of  his  versatility  and  his  wide  knowl- 
edge of  applied  science,  a  unique  talent  in 
the  solution  of  many  major  problems  His 
aerrtce  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research   ana  Development  helped    shorten 


the  war  and  8a\Td  American  lives  He  de- 
senres  well  of  his  country  and  the  world, " 
MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves : 

"I  share  the  national  enthusiasm  for  bia 
aocompllEhments,  For  three  strenuous  crit- 
ical years  devoted  to  the  development,  pro- 
duction, and  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  I  was 
in  close  touch  with  Or.  Bush  and  came  to 
know  him  well. 

"The  imp»act  of  his  mind  and  actions  have 
made  a  profound  and  benelk:lal  impreaaion 
on  the  scientific  and  social  thought  of  the 
Nation  and  I  am  sure  will  coDtlnue  to  do 
so  in  the  future," 

Dr,  James  B  Conant.  prealdent  of  Harvard 
University : 

"Dr.  Vannevar  Bitths  contributions  to  the 
winning  of  the  war  have  t>een  so  great  as 
to  overshadow  all  his  other  contributions  to 
science  and  society.  On  his  fifty-sixth  birth- 
day, falling  in  the  first  year  of  victory,  it  is 
not  inappropriate  that  his  countless  friends 
and  admirers  center  their  attention  on  his 
work  of  the  last  6  years.  I  say  0  years  ad- 
visedly for  It  was  early  in  IMO  when  the 
period  of  the  'phony  war'  was  still  on  that 
Dr.  Bush  began  giving  aenous  attenUon  to 
the  problem  of  mobiliaing  the  scientific 
talent  of  the  country  for  the  Inevitable  war 
which  then  lay  over  the  horizon.  His  out- 
standing performance  as  chairman  of  the 
National  Advisnn,-  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
Ucs  had  well  equipped  him  for  his  task,  and 
indeed  through  his  performance  of  thoae  du- 
ties he  was  already  making  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  defense  program, 

"It  would  require  many  thousands  of  words 
to  do  Justice  to  Dr.  Bush's  effective  semoaa 
to  the  country  from  1»40  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  There  would  be  no  paint  in  my 
listing  the  positions  which  he  held  and  trac- 
ing the  consequences  of  many  of  his  wise 
decisions.  That  the  c.  -nbined  efforts  of  the 
scientists  of  the  country  hastened  the  day 
of  victory  and  saved  coimtlew  lives  is  gen- 
erally admitted  en  all  sides.  Those  of  U« 
wha  worked  closely  with  Dr,  Bush  realise 
how  much  his  genius  was  responsible  for 
the  effective  utilization  of  the  scientific  tal- 
ent of  the  country  and  in  how  many  differ- 
ent ways  his  keen  insight  and  effective  mode 
of  expression  accelerated  the  pace  of  the 
application  of  science  to  modem  warfare. 

"The  success  of  the  Office  of  Scientific  Re- 
search and  Development  was  due  to  a  flexible 
and  adaptable  organization,  never  anxious  to 
overexpand  or  undertake,  tasks  which  some 
other  group  could  do  better,  but  always  will- 
ing to  face  the  responsibilities  implicit  In  the 
dire  needs  of  the  country  in  time  of  war. 
How  fortunate  the  American  Nation  was  to 
have  at  the  head  of  this  mobilization  of  lu 
scientific  talent  from  the  outset  a  man  of 
Dr,  Bush's  imagination  and  skill  in  technical 
and  human  affairs  few  people  understand. 
The  very  flexible  and  decentralized  nature 
of  the  undertaking  which  he  headed,  as  well 
as  his  own  fine  sense  of  modesty,  has  allowed 
the  credit  to  be  diffused  very  widely  as  it 
should  be.  but.  at  the  same  time,  has  tended 
to  obscure  in  the  public  mind  the  debt  which 
the  country  owes  to  Dr,  Bush  for  his  truly 
magnificent  accomplishment  in  the  days  of 
war." 

Dr.  Isaiah  Bowman,  president  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University: 

'Every  scientist  in  the  country  has  a  sort 
of  proprietary  feeling  about  Dr.  Bush.  He 
Is  not  merely  the  president  of  the  Carnegie 
Institution  or  the  executive  head  of  OSRD 
but  a  thoughtful  friend  whose  thinking  and 
whose  friendship  have  reached  out  into  every 
lat>oratory  in  the  country  and  in  every  scien- 
tific group.  There  are  many  great  men  in 
science  but  there  are  Jew  who  can  compare 
with  him  in  generosity  of  spirit  and  In  un- 
failing courtesy  and  helpfulness  He  is  able 
to  sail  the  ship  on  a  true  course,  night  or  day, 
whether  the  skies  be  cloudy  or  clear. 
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integrity  la  the  hallmark  of  a  man  whose 

ence  and  Irlendshlp  extend  so  far.     But 

;rity  Is  not  enough;  to  deal  successfully 

scientists  of  so  many  different  kinds  It 

ecessary  to  know  one's  stuff.     Dr.  Bush 

an  extraordinary  range  of  Interest  and 

e.     He    Is    one    of    the    scientific 

of  the  period.     I  need  not  extol 

achievements  during   the  war   for   they 

known  to  all.     They  are  written  on  the 

9  of  his  writings,  but  more  Importantly 

are  written  In  the  successes  of  our  Army, 

and  Air  Force  durj^g  the  late  war." 

Arthur  H.  Corapton.  Nobel  prize  winner 

chancelor  of  Washington  University: 

t  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 

that  our  Nation  owes  to  Dr    Bush  be- 

of  the  remarkable  contribution  that 

haa  made  In  connection  with  the  recent 

I   believe   It   Is   fair   to    say   that   the 

Iflc  activities  of  our  Nation  made  the 

jrence    between    a    very    prolonged    and. 

aps.  Inconclusive  war  as  compared  with 

relatively  short   and  decisive  fight   that 

the  victory.     Our  Nation  stands  out  as 

one  In  which  the  coordination  of  sclcn- 

effort  with  Industry  and  the  armed  forces 

"ed  the  highest  level  in  this  war.  or  in 

previous    war.     To    the    understanding 

administrative  skill  of  Dr.  Bu£h.  we  owe 

lor  debt  for  bringing  about  this  effective 

ration  of  effort. 

rannevar    Bush's    unique    place    In    this 

.Ime  task  was  possible  because  he  Is  at 

same  time  a  scientist,  an  engineer,  and 

of  wide  acquaintance  with  national 

His  complete  Integrity  won  the  con- 

of  all   with   whom   he  had   to  deal; 

courage   gave   confidence   to   those   who 

ed    In    his    hands    the    guidance   of   our 

iehtiflc  efforts.     His  tireless  effort  In   be- 

of  the  Nation's  welfare  Is  the  exp-es- 

of  a  heartfelt  concern  for  the  welfare 

fellowmen.    We  who  are  privileged  to 

him    also    as    a    friend    are    especially 

to  share   In   the   greeting   which   you 

preparing  for  him  on  this  birthday." 

G.  Moulton.  president  of  the  Brook- 
lustitutlon: 

Is  a  very  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 

In  paying  tribute  to  a  great  American 

Dr.  Vannevar  Bush  Is  a  unique  cora- 

of  scientist,  practical  engineer,  ad- 

or.  and  statesman.     His  leadership 

the  war  period  In  mobilizing  the  scl- 

resources  of  the  Nation  In  the  service 

(iovernment   was  of   Inestimable   Impor- 

Contlnued  power  to  him." 

G.  Harrison,  chairman  of  the  National 

Council : 
country  is  under  an  everlasting  obll- 
to  Vannevar  Bush  for  his  vigorous  and 
1  thinking  and  for  his  ability  to  or- 
sclence  to  do  the  team  work  neces- 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war." 
P.  Kettering: 

have  known  Van  Bush  for  manv  vears 

lave  always  admired  his  work  and  espe- 

hls  long-range  point  of  view  In   both 

tlon  and  general  scientific  work.     We 

nuch  to  him  for  the  fine  way  In  which 

hmdled  his  various  Government  assign- 

-\  and  on  this  his  fifty-sixth  birthday. 

It    to   add    my   congratulations,    along 

the  thousands  of  others  who  will  want 

ank  him  for  his  great  services  In   the 

and  wish  him  Godspeed  in  the  years 
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Robert  Mllllkan: 

this  most  terrific  crisis  In  all  history 

■^  which  the  world  has  been  passing 

I   War   I   and   World    War   II    there 

oeen  a  dozen  times  when  nothing  but  a 

-  saved  complete  disaster  to  mankind 

?  of  these  situations  there  has  been 

to  thank  but  Providence.     In  others 

n  see  that  Providence  did  its  work  by 

th.  .4,1*^^!  "'^^^  "''^  ^"^  "*  ^»8^t  place  at 
the  r|ght  time. 

of  these  situations  was  In  June  1917 
the  German  submarines  were  destroy- 
'•-^  shipping  at  so  stupendous  a  rate 


that  the  few  men  'in  the  know'  predicted 
that  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  pre- 
vent both  France  and  England  from  going 
under  In  less  than  8  weeks,  after  which  we. 
In  our  completely  unprepared  condition, 
would  necessarily  have  followed  them  to  their 
doom.  The  miracle  came  in  the  idea  of  the 
convoy,  and  British  destroyers  shepherded  to 
England  food  'o  fortify  her  otherwise  starv- 
ing people  and  strengthen  their  war  effort, 
and  to  the  Continent  war  material  and  3.000,- 
000  fighting  men  practically  without  loss — 
and  the  day  was  saved. 

"A  second  equally  close  call  came  In  1940, 
after  Dunkerque.  when  God  and  Winnie  to- 
gether saved  the  world;  but  it  could  not 
have  been  saved  even  by  that  combination 
If  there  had  not  been  another  miracle  in 
America,  namely,  a  few  of  the  right  men  In 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  One  of 
those  men  was  Vannevar  Bush." 


Importance  of  Columbia  River  Develop- 
ment to  the  Lumber  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  12  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
real  importance  of  Columbia  River  re- 
.sional  development  to  the  logging  and 
lumber  industry  and  to  the  worker  in 
that  industry  is  excellently  stated  in  an 
editorial  of  the  Woodworker.  I  a,<k  that 
this  editorial  from  the  official  publication 
of  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  editorial  nchtly  points  out  that 
proper  river  development  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  will  help  us  utilize  wood  which 
is  now  wasted  to  provide  not  only  jobs 
but  vitally  needed  building  materials. 
Needless  tc  say.  I  believe  this  proper  de- 
velopment is  provided  by  my  bill.  S.  1716, 
to  create  the  Columbia  Valley  Authority. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RIVn  VAIXEY   ACTHORITttS 

(By  J.  E  Fadllng.  International  president) 

Something  that  means  a  lot  to  ail  the  peo- 
ple is  the  problem  of  how  to  get  the  most 
good  out  of  our  great  rivers.  This  includes 
woodworkers,  who  also  have  several  special 
reasons  of  their  own  for  wanting  to  see  our 
rivers  developed  in  the  right  way. 

Rivers  are  the  people's  property.  Properly 
developed  they  yield  vast  benefits.  Water  for 
irrigation  Is  only  one  of  those  benefits 
Hydro-electric  power  is  only  one.  Naviga- 
tion—cheap water  transportation— is  only 
one.  Recreation  is  one.  fishing  Is  but  an- 
other. Domestic  water  supplies  for  our 
towns  and  cities  is  still  another. 

Woodworkers  have  some  stake  In  all  these 
uses  of  rivers.  But  they  have  a  special  stake 
In  the  low-cost  electric  power  and  the  water 
transportation  which  can  be  developed  when 
a  river  is  properly  harnessed  For  cheap 
power  and  cheap  water  transportation  will 
stimulate  the  development  of  new  Industries 
to  utilize  the  vast  mountains  of  wood  which 
are  now  wasted  by  the  logging  and  lumber 
industry.  Woodworker*  need  the  Jobs  which 
such  new  wood  Industries  can  provide  And 
the  public  needs  the  increased  supplies  of 
building  materials  and  other  wood  producU 
which  such  Industries  can  produce.    That  Is 


why  woodworkers  take  a  special  Interest  In 
this  problem  of  river  development. 

Our  record  in  the  United  States  In  develop- 
ing and  managing  our  rivers  for  all  the  ben- 
efits which  they  can  be  made  to  yield  is  not 
a  very  good  record.  Too  often  the  mistake 
has  been  made  of  building  an  improvement 
or  a  system  of  Improvements  on  a  river  with 
only  one  or  two  objectives  In  mind.  Sume 
dams  have  l>een  built  for  the  single  purpose 
of  helping  to  control  fioods. 

Other  dams  have  been  built  solely  In  the 
Interest  of  navigation;  others  in  the  Interest 
of  irrigation;  others  for  city  water  supplies; 
others  for  hydro-electric  power,  frequently 
with  no  thought  for  the  other  benefli.5  and 
uses  of  the  river.  That  way  we  have  already 
messed  up  a  lot  of  our  rivers  with  poorly 
planned  developments.  The  people  are  the 
losers  from  this  single-tracked  planning. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  a  river  and  Its  tribu- 
taries, you  have  to  make  a  master  blueprint. 
Not  a  power-trust  blueprint,  not  an  Irrigation 
engineers  blueprint,  not  a  navigator's  blue- 
print, not  a  flood-control  blueprint,  not  a 
fisherman's  blueprint,  but  a  multiple-use 
blueprint.  That  means  a  blueprint  made  by 
a  staff  of  experts  which  Includes  all  of  these 
specialists  working  as  a  team.  The  team  has 
to  be  organized  so  that  the  blueprint  will 
get  out  of  the  river  all  o'  the  benefits  which 
the  river  can  produce. 

Rivers  are  different  from  land.  The  land 
can  be  divided  Into  many  Individual  owner- 
ships, each  managed  as  a  separate  unit,  as  a 
farm,  a  forest,  an  Industrial  or  business  site, 
or  a  home  site,  but  you  can't  divide  up  a 
river.  That's  why  rivers  are  still  public  prop- 
erty and  always  must  be.  The  Job  of  de- 
veloping and  managing  our  rivers  Is  a  public 
Job. 

Today  there  is  a  controversy  going  on  be- 
tween those  who  have  some  special  axe  to 
grind  In  connection  with  our  rivers  and  those 
who  see  that  the  only  sensible  way  to  han- 
dle a  river  Is  under  one  unified  plan  for  each 
river  and  Its  trlbutarle^s.  The  controversy 
Is  coming  to  a  head  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  Missouri  Valley  Authority  and  the 
proposed  Columbia  Valley  Authority  under 
which  those  great  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
would  be  developed  and  harnessed  In  the 
same  practical  way  that  was  done  by  the  TV  A 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

A  river  valley  authority  Is  the  only  way  to 
get  the  most  good  out  of  a  river  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people  and  all  the  com- 
munities of  the  river  system.  The  private 
power  trust  Is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to 
defeat  such  projects  because  river  authori- 
ties cut  into  the  racket  through  which  pri- 
vate power  companies  have  been  overcharg- 
ing the  public  for  too  little  power  distributed 
to  too  few  people. 

The  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  Is 
lined  up  with  the  opposition  because  they 
see  in  valley  authorities  the  end  of  their  pork 
barrel  game  of  making  costly  Investments 
for  navigation  and  flood  control  while 
neglecting  the  other  Important  uses  of  rivers. 
Some  people  In  the  Reclamation  Service  are 
fighting  valley  authority  plans  because  they 
want  to  maintain  themselves  In  the  Job  of 
irrigation  without  due  regard  for  the  other 
uses  of  water. 

Much  misleading  publicity  has  been  put 
out  concerning  valley  authorities  by  these 
opponents  who  are  striving  only  to  protect 
their  own  selfish  vested  InteresU.  Now  Isn't 
It  Just  good  common  sense  that  the  rivers— 
tnese  great  public  properties— should  be  de- 
veloped for  all  the  good  that  they  can  yield 
for  all  the  people?  You  can  only  have  a  uni- 
fied plan  for  a  river  if  you  make  some  agency 
responsible  and  give  It  the  necessary  au- 
thority to  carry  out  its  responsibility  It's 
simply  In  the  nature  of  a  river  that  we  must 
have  a  unified  plan,  if  we  are  to  get  all  the 
benefits  which  the  river  can  yield.  Rivers 
are  made  this  way.  We  cant  charge  em. 
They  don't  stop  at  State  lines.  They  don't 
•top  at  property  lines. 
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1  The  MVA  plan  and  the  CVA  plan  face  up 
T  to  thrse  facts.  They  set  up  an  agency  re- 
sponsible to  all  the  people  and  they  put  that 
agency  as  close  to  the  people  of  the  river 
valley  as  they  can  get  It.  In  fact,  right  out 
In  ths  VRllcy  among  the  people.  Instead  of 
remote  control  from  Washington.  D.  C.  Its 
control  of  the  river  Is  at  the  place  where  the 
river  is. 

TVA  has  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt 
that  this  plan  works.  Cheap  power,  abund- 
ant fertilizer  produced  with  cheap  power, 
gocd  water  transportation,  flood  control,  im- 
proved fishing,  and  recreation  on  the  wa- 
ters and  shores  of  the  TVA  reservoirs  have 
lifted  the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole 
Tennessee  Valley  and  TVA  Is  paying  off  In 
dollRrs  and  cents  on  the  money  Invested 
in  it. 

TVA  is  only  a  demonstration  of  what 
should  be  done  with  all  our  rivers  and  the 
IWA-CIO  is  100  percent  for  the  MVA.  the 
CVA  and  lor  similar  authorities  for  all  our 
rivers.  If  we  want  to  build  a  good  future 
for  ourse  ves  and  our  children,  one  of  the 
things  we  most  need  to  do  is  to  harness  our 
great    rivers  under   public-river  authorities. 


United  States  of  Europe 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

';  OF    ITAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  12  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  George  Creel  and  appearing  in 
Colliers.  December  1945,  on  the  subject. 
United  States  of  Europe.  This  article 
contains  the  mo.'^t  concrete,  state.'^man- 
like  proposal  yet  offered  for  bringing 
about  peace  in  Europe — that  is.  the  inter- 
nationalization of  the  waterways  of 
Europe  and  their  free  use  by  all  nations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The    United    States    of    Europe 
(By  George  Creel) 

(It  Is  an  open  secret  that  President  Tru- 
man looks  with  favor  on  formation  of  a 
European  federation  to  lift  the  Continent 
out  of  chaos.  Here's  what's  behind  his 
thinking  on  the  matter.) 

'Someday,  taking  its  pattern  from  the 
United  States,  there  will  be  founded  a  United 
States  of  Europe."     (George  Washington.) 

A  definite  and  more  constructive  European 
policy  for  America  may  be  In  the  making. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  President  Truman 
has  been  giving  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  United  States  of  Europe.  A 
frank  man.  liking  counsel,  he  has  made  the 
matter  a  subject  of  discussion  with  Inti- 
mates, and  under  no  seal  of  confidence.  Al- 
though still  in  the  study  stage,  the  basic  Idea 
stands   fairly  clear. 

What  he  is  said  to  have  in  mind  Is  a  fed- 
eration of  European  states,  based  on  eco- 
nomic and  political  co-ordination,  that  will 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  and  offer  hope  of 
future  stability,  peace  and  prosperity.  Not 
necessarily  a  duplicate  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  certainly  a  common  currency,  a 
customs  union,  a  pooling  of  natural  re- 
sources and  common  use  of  waterways. 

A  plain  hint  of  his  thought  was  given  at 
Potsdam  when  he  urged  the  "free  and  unre- 
stricted navigation"  of  the  Rhine,  the  Dan- 
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ube,  the  Black  Sea  straits,  the  Kiel  Canal 
and  all  inland  rivers  bordering  on  two  or 
more  states.  In  his  report  on  the  conference 
he  stated  bluntly  that  the  United  States 
would  continue  to  press  the  proposal. 
Equally  significant  was  this  paragraph:  "A 
scxriety  of  self-governing  men  Is  more  pow- 
erful, more  enduring,  more  creative,  than 
any  other  kind  of  society,  however  disci- 
plined, however  centralized." 

The  reasons  for  t  e  President's  new  ap- 
proach to  foreign  policies  are  not  hard  to  find. 
High  officials,  assigned  to  European  affairs, 
have  made  no  effort  to  hide  their  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions. Pointed  questions  have  figured 
lar.:?ely  In  every  White  House  visit.  With  all 
the  good  will  in  the  world,  how  may  the 
United  States  aid  effectively  In  the  rehablll- 
t.itlon  and  reconstruction  of  Europe  until 
Europe  is  in  a  position  to  make  intelligent 
use  of  help  from  the  outside?  How.  they 
asked,  may  Europe  hope  for  any  real  recovery 
when  tariffs,  trade  restrictions,  and  currency 
confusions  prevent  the  exchange  of  commodl- 
•  ties,  and  wall  off  Indtistrlal  districts  from 
agrarian  areas?  When  factory  workers  starve 
while  farmers  go  without  clothes  and  furni- 
ture? When  the  abundance  of  one  area  is 
the  famine  of  another? 

The  Norwegians,  for  example,  desperately 
needed  400,000  pounds  of  salt  with  which  to 
cure  their  fish;  Italians  desperately  wanted 
the  fish,  but  the  two  could  not  get  together. 
Greece,  isolated  by  the  enmities  of  her  neigh- 
bors, could  not  sell  her  olive  oil  and  tobaccos, 
while  the  peoples  of  other  countries  hunted 
feverishly  in  the  gutters  for  cigar  stumps  and 
cigarette  stubs.  Denmark  had  a  surplus  of 
cattle  and  dairy  products,  but  lacked  the  coal 
and  machinery  for  processing  and  refriger- 
ation. 

There  is  plenty  of  coal  underground  In  the 
Ruhr,  the  Saar.  Silesia,  and  Teschen.  but  It 
cannot  be  worn  or  eaten;  even  as  Denmark, 
the  wheat  fields  of  Hungary,  and  the  truck 
gardens  of  Holland  had  the  foodstuffs  with 
which  to  barter  for  coal,  but  trade  wag  not 
possible  under  existing  conditions.  There- 
fore, the  Danes,  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Dutch  will  freeze  this  winter  while  the  coal 
regions  will  know  hunger.  The  factory  chim- 
neys of  Europe  stay  smokeless,  lacking  the 
Iron  ores  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Lorralners  beg 
clothes  and  bread.  If  things  continue  as 
they  are.  the  heads  of  UNRRA  state  that 
at  the  end  of  their  work  In  1946.  Europe  will 
not  have  been  either  relieved  or  rehabilitated. 
There  is  still  another  point  that  many 
White  House  visitors  are  said  to  have  driven 
hoipe.  Until  European  countries  put  by  their 
hates  and  fears  and  recognize  themselves  as 
members  of  a  family,  what  more  Inevitable 
than  armament  races?  With  resources  poured 
into  military  establishments,  where  Is  there 
any  chance  of  escape  from  low  standards  of 
living,  and  the  mendicancy  compelled  by 
mass  poverty?  Or  from  the  threat  of  another 
and  more  terrible  war? 

This  is  the  sort  of  plain  talk  to  which  the 
President  has  been  listening.  Compelling 
enough  in  itself,  but  not  entirely  responsible 
for  his  present  preoccupation  with  European 
unity.  A  moving  factor,  according  to  friends, 
is  his  own  good  Missouri  common  sense.  On 
various  occasions  he  has  been  heard  to  make 
pointed  comparisons  between  the  American 
B3'stem  and  that  of  Europe,  stressing  the 
chaos  that  would  be  precipitated  if  we 
adopted  the  Old  World  pattern. 

If.  for  example,  the  Federal  Union  should 
be  dissolved,  and  full  sovereignty  returned  to 
the  several  States,  after  which  each  State 
would  set  up  its  own  military  establishment, 
create  Its  own  foreign  policy,  print  its  own 
currency,  and  shut  itself  off  from  its  neigh- 
bors by  tariffs,  passport  requirements,  and 
all  sorts  of  export  and  Import  regulations, 
what  more  certain  than  that  each  would 
soon  regard  the  other  as  an  enemy  to  be 
feared  and.  if  possible,  crippled  beyond  the 
capacity  to  harm?  Trade  dislocations,  entail- 
ing economic  disaster,  woiUd  be  inevitable 


If  the  wheat  and  corn  belts  were  denied 
equitable  exchange  of  their  products  with 
industrial  areas:  if  Illinois,  wanting  to  do 
business  with  Ohio,  should  have  to  send  and 
receive  goods  by  way  of  Kentucky  or  Michi- 
gan because  of  restrictions  imposed  by  In- 
diana: or  if  little  Delaware  lived  in  sweating 
fear  of  absorption  by  Pennsylvania  or  New 
York.  Yet  that  has  t>een  the  European  sys- 
tem for  centuries,  and  will  continue  unleas 
courageous  statesmanship  puts  an  end  to 
Bedlam  and  Babel. 

AN  IDEA  DATING  BACK  TO  CAESAR 

Undoubtedly.  Harry  Truman's  reading  has 
had  large  Influence  on  his  thought.  Far 
from  being  new.  the  idea  of  a  unified  Europe 
is  as  old  as  Caesar  or  Charlemagne,  and  each 
succeeding  century  has  had  its  brave  move- 
ment for  unity. 

The  Roman  and  the  Carlovlngian.  states- 
men as  well  as  conquerors,  ended  the  tribal 
divisions  that  made  the  Continent  a  battle- 
ground, and  gave  the  distracted  area  Its  only 
periods  of  tranquillity.  Weaker  hands  per- 
mitted a  return  of  anarchy  but  the  Idea  per- 
sisted and  never  lost  its  hold.  A  united 
Europe  was  Napoleon's  dream,  and  defeat 
worked  no  change.  "The  nations  of  Europe.' 
he  wrote  from  St.  Helena,  "have  every  rea- 
son to  put  an  end  to  wars,  and  to  bind  them- 
selves together  in  a  union.  Europe  is  only 
a  province  of  the  world,  and  every  war  be- 
tween Europeans  Is  a  civil  war" 

The  Holy  Alliance  subscribed  to  Napo- 
leon's views,  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  speaking 
for  England,  urged  the  unification  of  the 
Continent  under  terms  that  would  guarantee 
territorial  settlements  and  pledge  war  against 
aggressors.  Metternich,  however,  fearful  of 
liberalism.  Insisted  on  a  league  of  rulers,  and 
the  Alliance  fell  of  Its  own  stupid  weight. 
The  revolutions  that  swept  the  Continent  in 
1848  were  openly  committed  to  the  unifica- 
tion of  Europe.  The  masses  of  France,  Italy. 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary,  sick  of  wars 
that  had  no  other  cause  than  the  quarrels  of 
kings,  rcse  in  their  might,  and  were  crushed 
only  after  savage  struggle. 

Mazzlnl,  that  great  Italian,  now  took  up 
the  torch,  preaching  the  gospel  of  union  as 
Europe's  salvation.  .  Garibaldi  and  Crlspl 
caught  his  fire,  as  did  Victor  Hugo.  Comte, 
Renan.  and  other  leaders  of  public  opinion. 
They  saw  Europe  as  a  family,  inheritors  of  a 
common  culture  and  common  traditions,  and 
cried  out  against  the  disunity  that  made  for 
Incessant  warfare  in  which  even  the  victors 
lost. 

W^hat  shattered  the  movement  was  the  Ris- 
ing menace  of  Prussian  megalomania.  When 
the  shot  at  Sarajevo  plunged  all  Europe  Into 
a  blood  bath,  the  campaign  for  unification 
sank  down  Into  Umbo. 

CEUSADERS  FOR  PAN-EtJHOP« 

In  1922,  however,  a  man  arose  to  lift  the 
Idea  from  Its  pit.  Arlstide  Brland,  looking 
out  over  an  Impoverished,  hopeless  Europe, 
called  the  warning.  "Unite  to  live  and  pros- 
per." And  to  his  side  came  Count  Couden- 
hove-Kalergi,  the  son  of  an  Austrian  aristo- 
crat and  Japanese  mother,  dedicating  his  lite 
and  fortune  to  the  work  of  federation.  Tire- 
less and  brilliant,  he  raced  from  country  to 
country,  fanning  old  enthusiasms  Into  a  new 
blaze.  By  1926  the  movement  had  pro- 
gressed to  a  point  where  a  pan-Europa  con- 
gress assembled  in  Vienna.  This  was  the 
clarion  that  brought  2.000  representatives 
from  every  European  country: 

"Anarchy  Is  indeed  the  only  appropriate 
description  for  a  society  of  34  states  without 
law.  without  organization,  without  common 
organs  or  authorities,  without  a  court  or 
justice,  without  a  police  force,  and  without 
solidarity;  a  society  the  members  of  which 
are  in  perpetual  strife  with  one  another  and 
pile  up  murderous  weapons  against  one  an- 
other; a  society  In  which  might  takes  prece- 
dence over  right,  and  in  which  the  normal 
methods  of  negotiation  are  threats  and 
blackmail;  a  society  In  which  the  members 
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peaceful  .settlement  of  all  disputes  by 
of  Justice,  having  at  Its  disposal  both 
tertal  and  moral  means  to  enforce 
for  Its  decisions. 

collaboration  with  pny  other  gfroup, 
M  of  nations,  within  the  framework 
international  order." 

Congress  met  in  Berlin  in   1930. 
In  Basle  in  1932.  and  with  U.  Briand. 
of  France,  as  the  Union's  honorary 
t.  the  movement  gained  strength  and 
It  was  no  mob  of  Impractical  ideal- 
these  men  of  distinction  and  large 
f  were  enthusiastic  In  support:    Dr. 
chancellor    of    Austria:     Benes    and 
heads  of  governraer.t   in   Czechoslo- 
Venizelos  and  Politls.  the  Greeks;  Jo- 
former  chancellor  of  the  German 
:  Korosec.  Prime  Minister  of  Yugo- 
Alexander    Lednlcka.    speaking    for 
Pllsudskl;    Albert  Thomas,  director 
:ntematlonal  Labor  Office:  Tiber  Eck- 
the   Hungarian:    Titulescu.    the    Ru- 
;  Pusu.  Foreign  Secretary  of  Estonia: 
Sfurza.    representing    Italy's    liberals; 
Sn  Blum.  Paul-Boncour.  Delbos.  Lou- 
CalUaux,    and    Daladler.    accredited 
cf  French  opinion, 
and   encoura^ng   words   also  came 
don      "The  conception  of  a  United 
>f  Europe,-  wrote  Winston  Churchill. 
,t.     Every   step    to   that   end.   which 
tasler  the  traffic  and  reciprocal  serv- 
J'wop* — which  encotirages  nations  to 
e    their    precautionary    panoply — Is 
Itself.  Is  good  for  them,  and  good 
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powerful  voices  spoke  In  opposl- 
Pan -Europe   was   poison    to   those 
pr(Jflted  by  disunion.     In  the  forefront 
ttack  were  the  armament  manufac- 
1  he  polltltlans  who  held  office  by  ap- 
narrow,  hate-filled  nationalism,  and 
International  financiers  who  made  mjl- 
the  manipulation  of  tariffs.     It   is 
■ ,  however,  that  never  once  was  the 
attacked.    All  hailed  it  as  a  noble 
and  then  proceeded  to  damn  It 
How   could   so   vast   a   stretch, 
many  different  peoples  and  tongues 
Unions,  ever  be  welded  into  a  working 
Possibly  in  a  century  or  two.  but 
not  in  any  inunediate  future, 
advocates  of  Pan-Europe  fought  back 
the  platform  and  in  print.     Every 
movement  in  history,  they  pointed 
been  derided  and  resisted  as  Uto- 
"1  admission  was  made  of  dlfflcul- 
facts  and  figures  proved  that  they 
lnsuj>erable.     Did   not   the  record 
ever>-  European  state  had  traveled 
oad  on  the  way  to  unification? 
cut  Italy,  and  the  long  years  when 
Savoy.  Sicily.  Piedmont.  Lombardy. 
Etome.    Naples,    the    Trentlno.    and 
fought   like  dogs  over   bones?     Yet 
utcpianiam  brought  about  union, 
centuries    during    which    German 
principalities,     and     palaUnates 
another's  life  blood  In  oeaaeleae 
for   trade    and    power?     And   what 
Utopian   than    the   United   States   of 
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America?  Where  a  m<M-e  perfect  example, 
both  of  the  difficulties  of  union  and  its  tre- 
mendous benefits? 

The  question  of  size  and  population  was 
also  met  head  on  by  comparison  with  other 
unions  Against  the  Continent,  with  its 
2.092664  square  miles,  the  pan-Europeans 
matched  the  3.022  387  square  miles  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  excluding  Terri- 
tories Also,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  sprawled  over  an  area  twice  as 
large  as  that  of  Europe.  As  for  population 
did  the  Continents  402.8C0.0G0  offer  any 
g -eater  difficulties  than  the  450  000.000  of 
Cbtna.  on  their  way  to  union  in  spite  of 
scores  of  different  dialects  and  the  almost 
utter  lack  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  hieh- 
ways?  " 

•WBS    SOLVX    MAHT     PBOBLEMS 

SwitTierland.  however,  was  put  forward  as 
•  jj*n -Europe  in  miniature  '  The  Swiss  dif- 
fer religiously,  racially,  politically,  socially 
industriaUy  and  linguUtically.  yet  the  25  can- 
tons are  welded  into  a  federaUon  with  a 
common  econonuc.  foreign,  and  military  pol- 
icy, and  without  low  of  essential  sovereignty 
or  the  Sacrifice  of  culture  or  traditions. 

Four  different  tongues— French.  German 
Italian,  and  RoMMUb— are  recognired  as  na- 
tional languages.  Small  Prlbourg.  solidly 
Catholic,  lives  happily  side  by  side  with  Bern 
fuid  Vaud.  both  solidly  Protestant,  and  syna- 
gogues are  found  in  every  canton. 

•Every  so-called  canton.-  says  pan-Euro- 
pean literature,  "is  a  real  state,  with  its  own 
government  and  parliament.  lUown  laws  and 
tases.  Its  own  traditions  and  svmbols.  and  lu 
own  local  patriotism.  The  federation  gov- 
erns only  foreign  affairs,  monetary  affairs 
foreign  trade  and  duties,  and  Insures  the 
consututlonal  rights  of  the  individual  and 
the  canton  Military  affairs  are  partly  can- 
tonal and  partly  federal,  as  the  transport 
and  law.  while  all  educational  problems  are 
cantonal." 

With  the  best  brains  In  Europe  Bupportlng 
the  movement,  and  all  criticism  refuted  bv 
unanswerable  aruument.  the  Pan-European 
Union  seemed  certain  of  surcesv.  Twenty-six 
governments  approved  the  plan,  and  Europe's 
principal  political  parties  gave  support— even 
the  Social  Democrats  of  Germany.  Arlstlde 
Briand.  however,  died  in  1932.  and  In  1933 
Adolf  Hitler  proclaimed  the  Third  Reich.  Six 
years  later,  his  armies  rolled  from  country  to 
country,  attempting  his  own  brand  of  uni- 
fication In  the  name  of  the  master  race,  and 
again  the  real  movement  disappeared 

Not  until  March  22.  1943  was  there  any 
sign  of  restiscltatlon.  Then  Winston  Church- 
ill called  It  back  to  life  by  affirmation  of  his 
faith  m  the  necessity  of  a  unified  Europe,  with 
"all  the  main  branches  of  the  European 
family"  as  partners.  He  asked  for  a  "councU 
of  Europe."  with  a  "high  court  to  adjust  dis- 
putes." and  sufficient  power  to  enforce  Its 
dec;slons  "and  prevent  renewed  aggression 
and  the  preparation  of  future  wars."  And  at 
the  end  he  expressed  an  'earnest  hope"  for 
the  achievement  of  "the  largest  common 
measure  of  Integrated  life  that  Is  possible 
without  destroying  the  Individual  character 
and  traditions  of  the  many  ancient  and  hts- 
torl':  races  - 

T.Dday  the  Pan -European  Union  is  again  a 
going  concern  No  Arlstlde  Briand  has  yet 
arisen  to  spearhead  the  new  drive,  but  with 
win-er  at  hand,  and  the  grim  certainty  that 
millions  will  be  blown  here  and  there  on  the 
icy  winds  of  misery,  more  and  more  leaders 
of  public  opinion  in  every  country  are  rallying 
to  the  banner  raised  by  Count  Coudenhcve- 
Kalergl. 


KO    LONCZB    A    M23IACZ 

The  dcMat  and  disintegration  of  the  Third 
Reich,  moreover,  gives  the  movement-  a 
brighter  promise  than  It  has  ever  known. 
Prusslanism,  so  long  a  barrier  to  union  by 
reason  of  its  continual  threat  to  pMc*.  Is  now 
a  beaten,  broken  thing.    As  they  tfcaoBstrate 


capacity  for  self-government,  the  several 
German  provinces  could  Be  brought  Into  the 
union,  either  singly  or  In  groups. 

There  is  now  also  a  clearer  view  of  the 
shape  that  pan-Europe  must  take.  Adher- 
ent.s  talk  hopefully  of  Churchill's  "Council 
of  Europe,  "  to  be  composed  of  the  foreign 
f-ecretaries  of  the  member  states,  or  else  the 
pick  of  their  public  men  A  capital,  of  course, 
for  tliere  must  be  a  fixed  point  at  assembly: 
and  as  soon  as  possible  a  common  currency, 
the  common  use  of  waterwaj-y  and  the  p(X)l- 
ing  of  resources  for  the  development  of  great  ' 
power  projects,  similar  to  our  TVA:  a  cus- 
toms union  to  nmove  trade  barriers,  and  an 
end  to  the  re^trictioiv  that  now  bar  free 
travel. 

With  coal.  Iron  ores,  foodstuffs,  tobaccos, 
and  factory  product.-  rolling  smoothly  over 
rails  and  highways  and  floating  do«-n  inland 
waters,  Europe  has  every  hope  of  climbing 
up  out  of  the  pit  aug  deep  by  centuries  of 
division  and  two  devastatmg  wars 

While  the  Unlpn's  sUtement  of  principles 
still  stands  In  all-important  particulars,  some 
revisions  are  compelled  by  changed  condi- 
tions. The  present  plan,  as  announced  by 
leaders,  provides  for  a  purely  family  arrange- 
ment, with  unification  confined  to  Europe. 
The  inclusion  of  Russia  would  carry  Europe 
to  the  Pacific,  and  the  vastly  superior  size  and 
strength  cf  the  USSR  would  throw  the  sys- 
tem completely  out  of  balance  Great  Brit- 
ain. With  a  commonwealth  of  her  own,  must 
also  be  excluded 

Both  poweip  moreovei.  must  abandon  all 
thought  of  puppet  states  and  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. Federation  Is  possible  only  when 
the  members  are  free  agents,  their  govern- 
ments expressing  the  wUi  of  the  peoples  The 
friendship  of  Russia  and  Britain  Is  regarded 
as  ewentlal  to  the  creation  and  success  of 
pan-Europe  but  It  must  be  without  any  ex- 
pectation of  return  other  than  the  assurance 
of  decent.  Industrious  peace-loving  neigh- 
bors 

What  more  to  their  advantage?  Pan- 
Europe.  Its  adherents  claim,  could  not  pos- 
sibly entertain  Imperialistic  ambitions  or 
wage  an  offensive  war.  for  its  military  po- 
tentialities would  be  strictly  limited  to  de- 
fense. RussU's  avowed  fear  of  s  'Western 
bloc"  Inimical  to  the  USSR,  could  be  calmed 
still  further  by  having  the  constitution  of 
the  new  linlon  outlaw  fascism  and  provide 
guarantees  of  strict  neutrality.  With  Pan- 
Europe  as  a  buffer,  precluding  any  probability 
of  a  cordon  sanlttiln..  Russia  would  be  re- 
lieved of  worry  about  her  western  borders, 
and  could  give  full  time  to  the  development 
of  her  amazing  resources. 

The  argument  applies  equally  to  Britain. 
No  longer  compelled  to  guard  against  a  Eu- 
rope under  German  or  Russian  dominance, 
full  attention  could  be  devoted  to  the  tangled 
affairs  of  empire.  The  benefit  to  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  no  less  demonstrable: 
An  end  to  the  wars  Into  which  we  are  drawn 
inevitably  and.  above  all,  a  self-respecting 
self-supporting  Europe  that  can  be  helped 
with  the  confidence  that  our  monev  and 
materials  wlU  go  Into  the  building  of  firm 
foundations. 

President  Truman  knows  his  Caesar  his 
Charlemagne,  and  his  Napo'con.  and  Is 
equally  familiar  with  the  Pan-European 
movement  from  Its  Inception.  While  be 
would  be  the  last  In  the  world  to  claim  pos- 
session of  an  -International  mind."  history. 
by  his  own  admiaison,  has  always  been  a 
passion  of  his.  Essentially  a  realist,  and 
profoundly  convinced  that  tht  American 
form  of  government  Is  the  best  in  the  world 
the  Pan-Etu-opean  arguments  are  bound  to 
have  had  powerful  appeal  for  him.  The 
proposal  to  InternaUonallse  European  water- 
ways. With  Rotterdam  as  the  chief  port  of 
entry,  rather  than  Hamburg,  may  have  been 
a  first  approach  to  the  United  Sutes  of  Eu- 
rope, but  nothing  Is  safer  than  the  prophecy 
that  It  wUl  not  be  his  last. 
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rd  Rather  Be  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU^S 

Monday,  March  11,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Samuel  Grafton  from  the  New 
York  Post  of  Monday.  March  11,  1S46: 
Id  Rathek  Be  Right 
(By   Samuel   Grafton) 

Don't  look  now.  but  something  very  pe- 
culiar is  going  on  in  our  Confess.  "The 
bi-partisan  blcc  of  Republicans  and  southern 
D?mocrats  Is  becoming  a  formal  organiza- 
tion. Seventy-five  Representatives,  of  both 
parties,  sat  down  together  last  Wednesday 
morning,  at  what  might  be  called  a  formal 
Informal  meeting,  to  decide  on  how  to  cur- 
tall  price  control:  and  about  25  additional 
Representatives  sent  sweet  messages,  asking 
to  be  considered  present  in  the  spirit.  The 
meeting  then  set  up  a  committee  of  seven, 
with  a  Republican  chairman,  to  draft  a  "price 
control"  program,  and  there  is  nobody  in 
Wash  n'  ton  fool  enough  to  doubt  that  this 
committee  has  more  power  than  any  regular 
standing  congressional  committee  with  a  ma- 
jority party  or  Democratic,  chairman.  That 
noise  you  hear  is  the  moaning  of  an  elderly 
gentleman  in  a  wing  coll.  r,  who  can  remem- 
ber way  back  to  when  we  had  a  two-party  sys- 
tem In  this  country. 

OF    BrrS    AND    PIECES 

Something  quite  ominous  Is  happening; 
coalition  government  (the  mere  mention  of 
which,  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  was  enough 
to  make  the  typical  American  politician  foul 
his  sparkplugs)  Is  taking  over.  Conservative 
opinion  has  pieced  out  one  of  those  French- 
type  coalitions,  made  up  of  bits  and  pieces 
of  parties,  enough  to  give  It  working  control, 
and  It  Is  using  It.  And  while  at  first  the  bi- 
partisan bloc  was  only  a  state  of  mind,  now 
It  Is  a  self-conscious  organization. 

And  like  whispers  sighing  among  the  bare 
branches  of  the  winter-ridden  trees,  one 
hears  echoes  of  the  speeches  of  long  ago, 
when  we  used  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  our  elders, 
and  hear  them  tell  us  again  how  America 
had  become  great  because  It  had  developed 
a  system  of  party  responsibility,  and  had 
avoided  dubious  foreign  tricks  like  putting 
together  unstable  parliamentary  coalitions, 
to  rule  without  formal  public  sanction  or  of- 
ficial accountability. 

WHO'S    WHO    IN    THE    HOUSE 

For  this  coalition  rules  the  Congress:  If 
Congress  rules  the  country,  It  rules  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  H.\BTLET,  Republican,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, becomes  the  most  Important  man  In  the 
House,  as  head  of  the  bloc's  drafting  com- 
mittee on  price  control:  you  may  forget  about 
your  Mister  Speakers  and  your  majority  lead- 
ers: Mr   Hartley  is  the  works. 

Our  contemplation  of  his  awful  power  is 
made  even  more  tingling  by  a  study  of  the 
particular  "price  control"  measure  which  he 
Is  reported  to  favor.  Mr.  Hartleys  plan 
would  set  ceilings  at  levels  which  would  give 
to  producers,  wholesalers,  jobbers,  and  re- 
tailers, all  along  the  line,  their  full  costs  plus 
their  normal  peacetime  percentage  profits, 
per  unit.  This  proposal  Is  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  price  control:  It  would  put  our  price 
levels  on  a  kind  of  cost-plus  basis,  removing 
incentive  to  reduce  costs,  or  to  increase  vol- 
ume, or  to  be  a  smart  trader,  since,  with  the 
percentage  mark-up  protected  by  law,  the 
higher  one's  costs  rose,  the  higher  ones  unit 
profits  would  rise  also.    All  this  has  about  as 


much  place  In  an  antl-lnflatlon  program  as 
would  a  proposal  to  give  away  free  confpttl 
during  a  keep-your-city-cleau  week. 

GIVE  it  a  name 

But  more  important  than  any  one  issue  Is 
the  permanent  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  bi- 
partisan coalition,  that  curious  niche  in 
which  conservative  opinion  has  ensconced 
Itself,  so  snugly  so  safely.  From  this  vantage 
point  It  can  fisht  Mr.  Truman;  but  If  Infla- 
tion results,  the  blame  will  fall  on  the  ad- 
ministration, and  so  we  have  here  an  out- 
standing case  of  power  without  responsi- 
bility. One  answer  might  be  for  the  public 
to  begin  to  refer  to  the  men  Involved  as 
members  of  the  conservative  bloc,  leaving 
off  party  labels  In  the  cases  of  men  who 
have  dropped  away  from  old-fashioned  doc- 
trines of  party  responsibility.  Perhaps  we 
can  fight  the  drift  from  party  government 
to  coalition  government  by  treating  the  coa- 
lition as  a  party. 

Let  its  members  run,  In  the  North,  and, 
especially,  in  the  South,  as  what  they  are: 
so  that  a  candidate  who  Intends  to  serve  as 
the  wick  of  a  firecracker  may  not  pass  him- 
self off  before  the  voters  as  an  Innocent  piece 
of  string. 


Argument  To  Take  Prices  Off  Crude  Oil 
Presented  to  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  House  by  the 
Honorable  James  V.  Allred 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
8,  1946,  the  Honorable  James  V.  Allred 
appeared  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  which  is  considering 
the  extension  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act.  and  presented  a  strong  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  removing  crude  oil  from 
price  control.  Governor  Allred  served 
two  terms  as  governor  of  our  State  and 
two  terms  as  attorney  general  of  Texas. 
He  also  served  as  United  States  district 
judge  for  several  years  until  he  resigned. 
He  is  now  a  practicing  attorney  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  His  clients  are  independent 
oil  producers.  He  does  not  represent  any 
of  the  large  integrated  companies.  His 
testimony  is  very  interesting  and  was  as 
follows : 

Tia  my  opinion.  Congress.  In  any  extension 
of  the  Price  Control  Act,  should,  in  the  public 
interest,  deny  to  OPA  the  power  to  fix  prices 
on  crude  oil.  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  because  there  is  no  shortage  of  crude 
oil,  present  or  prospective.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  an  oversupply  of  both  crude  petro- 
leum and  gasoline. 

Second,  because  crude-oil  price  ceilings 
enrich  the  large  Integrated  oil  companies  at 
the  expense  of  land  and  royalty  owners.  In- 
cluding, in  Texas,  the  public-school  system. 

Third,  because  OPA  ceilings  on  crude  oil 
tend  to  promote  monopoly,  and,  unless  they 
are  lifted  soon,  monopoly  will  be  complete. 

CRUDE-OIL    production — SUPPLY    AGAINST 
DEMAND 

According  to  the  press,  Mr.  Bowles,  the 
present  Economic  Stabilizer,  said  last  week 
before  this  same  committee:  "It  Is,  of  course, 
expanding  product  it  n  which  will  bring  us  to 
the  point  where  price  •  •  •  controls  can 
be  dropped." 


Crude-oil  production  has  reached  that 
expanded  point.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
crude  oil.  On  the  contrary,  there  Is  an  over- 
production and  supply  of  crude  oil  and  gaso- 
line, when  balanced  against  consumer  de- 
mand. Crude-oil  stocks  have  increased  ap- 
proximately 20.000.000  barrels  since  VJ-day, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  approximately  230.000.- 
COO  barrels  of  crude-oil  stocks  above  ground. 
In  addition,  stocks  of  gasoline — motor  fuel — 
have  approached  an  all-time  high — in  excess 
of  100.000.000  barrels. 

Because  of  this  oversupply.  State  regula- 
tory commissions  are  reducing  allowable  pro- 
duction In  Texas  substantial  reductions 
have  been  made  from  month  to  month  since 
VJ-day,  and  on  March  1  Texas  production 
was  ordered  decreased  approximately  350.(XX} 
barrels  daily  under  what  it  was  in  February. 
At  that  time  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
recommended  proportionate  cuts  to  the  regu- 
latory agencies  of  all  other  oil-producing 
States. 

So.  there  being  no  shortage  of  crude  oil  or 
gasoline,  the  test  of  "expanding  production," 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Bowles,  has  been  met. 
Therefore,  crude-oil  price  ceilings  should  be 
removed. 

EFFECT  OF  CRUDE-OIL  PRICE  CEILINCS  ON  LAND 
AND  ROYALTY  OWNERS  AND  THE  Pt^LlC  GEN- 
ERALLY 

An  erroneous  Impression  has  been  created, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  great  oil  companies 
would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  a  crude-oil 
price  Increase.  The  exact  opposite  is  true. 
Price  ceilings  on  crude  oil  have  brought  In- 
calculable profits  to  the  Integrated  com- 
panies and  have  penalized  not  only  inde- 
pendent producers  but  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  land  and  royalty  owners  including. 
In  my  State,  the  public  schools  and  State 
university. 

Royalties  are  paid  upon  the  selling  price 
of  crude  oil  at  the  well.  The  royalty  owner 
gets  a  certain  percentage  of  the  well-head 
sale  price  of  each  barrel  of  oil.  The  Inte- 
grated companies  produce  or  buy  the  oil 
which  they  transport  through  their  own  out- 
lets, and  it  Is  to  their  advantage  to  keep 
the  ceiling  price  on  crude  oil  at  the  well  as 
low  as  possible  because: 

(a)  Tlie  royalty  they  pay  the  land  owners, 
Including  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments, is  less: 

(b)  Severance  taxes  which.  In  some  of  the 
States,  is  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the 
well-head  sale  price,  are  reduced;  and 

(c)  A  low  crude  celling  price  reduces  com- 
petition in  production  by  independent  pro- 
ducers and  in  purchases  by  independent 
refineries. 

Thus,  the  lower  the  price  celling  at  the 
well,  the  greater  is  the  profit  to  an  inte- 
grated company  both  In  refining  and  market- 
ing, since  ihey  must  give  the  royalty  owners 
a  percentage  of  the  well-head  price,  but  all 
the  profit  Is  theirs  on  the  final  value  of  the 
products,  without  having  to  divide  the  profit 
with  the  land  or  royalty  owner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  It  will  be 
disputed  that  the  profits  of  the  Integrated 
companies  have  been  disproportionately 
greater  than  those  of  the  independent  ,cll 
producers  during  the  war  years.  The  Inde- 
pendent producer  had  been  told  that  he 
could  not  have  a  price  Increase  because  he 
has  b3cn  allowed  to  produce  more  oil.  there- 
fore, his  profits  have  Increased.  But  the 
Integrated  refinery  has  been  allowed  to  refine 
more  oil — Its  through-put  has  been  prac- 
tically 100  percent — so  It  has  had  an  In- 
creased Income  from  greater  volume  also. 
Yet  the  refinery  has  been  granted  Increases 
on  its  products  by  OPA  which  at  the  same 
time  consistently  denied  an  Increase  to  the 
independent  producer. 

That  these  profits  of  the  integrated  refiner- 
ies are  out  of  proportion  to  the  selling  price 
for  crude  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in- 
dependent refiners  have  been  willing,  in  many 
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to   pay   higher   prices   for   crude. 
Increase  In  the  end  price  of  their 
except  for  OPA  ceilings  on  crude. 
one  of  my  clients — an  independ- 
r— filed  with  OPA  In  June  of  last 
cation  with  letters  from  inde- 
In   the   Middle   West,   who 
they  were  wlll'ng  to  paj  an  In- 
and  absorb  it  without  an  In- 
celling  price  of  their  products, 
tlon    has    been    pending    for    8 
no  action  has  been  taken.    I  sub- 
ntlng   it   would   not   have   been 
i^ould  not  have  cost  the  consumer 
It  would  have  resulted  In  ad- 
to  an  Independent  producer 
also  have  benefited  the  royalty 
dividing   with   them   part  of   the 
refiner  who  was  willing  to  do  so 
get  the  ell  and  compete  with  the 
companies. 

e    approximately    300.000    royalty 

Texas.  In   addition   to  the   public 

the  State  university.    I  have  no 

knowing   how  many   royalty   and 

there  are  in  the  ether  oil  pro- 

I.  but  there  must  be  hundreds 

of  them.    In  addition,  the  Fed- 

ment  is  a  royalty  owner.     If.  wlth- 

prlce  on  crude,  a  greater  sum 

laeen  paid  at  the  well,  there  is  no 

Mr  Chairman,  the  sums  of  money 

land   and   royalty  owners  have 

under  present  crude  oil  ceil- 

ce  policies  of  the  OPA      There  Is 

the    amount    of    Slate    tsxes 

been  affected  by   these  ceilings. 

estimating  the  profits  which  the 

companies  have  made  by  reason  of 

price  for  crude  oil  while  at  the 

such    companies    were    making 

on  their  pipe  line  monopoly  and 

profits    m    the    refining    and 

•nd  of  the  game. 

this,  but  the  price  of  oil  at  the 
and  many  other  States  affects 
values  for  the  purposes  of  teza- 
State.  the  ad  valorem  values  of 
1  iroperties  are  based  upon  ultimate 
in  turn.  Is  controlled  by  the 
well.     In  addition,  the  well  price 
potential   mineral    values   of   all 
the  States.     So  that.  If  In  fact. 
price  of  crude  oil  at  the  well  is 
it  should  fairly  be.  the  State's 
affected    by   reduced    taxes,    re- 
reduced    operations,    reduced 
rentals  paid  to  landowners  and 
fact  that  the  Income  of  land 
owners  for  circulation  and  In- 
Ithln  the  State  Is  reduced  while 
Into  the  coffers  of  the  integrated 
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Chairman,  the  integrated  com- 
not  be  the  beneficiaries  of  an 
lling  price  for  oil.    True.  It  would 
independent  producer  as  well  as 
royalty  owners  and  States  and 
of  Government  generally, 
to  the  Independent   pro- 
been  placed  In  an  unfair  com- 
with   the    Integrated   com- 
I  shall  touch  upon  more  fully 
next    subdivision    of    discussion, 
that  the  large  Integrated  com- 
1  lot  want  an  Increased  celling  on 
want  a  celling  as  low  as  they 
And  the  only  ones  who  would 
lifting  crude   ceilings  are   the 
xjyalty  owners,  the  State  and  Fed- 
the    school    children    of 
perhaps  other  States),  and  the 
producer  who  has  no  pipe  line, 
and  no  filling  stations, 
foregoing  was  prepared,  on  Tues- 
(  of  this  week.  OPA  has  announced 
ceilings  will  be  raised  10  cents 
this  month,  and  that  this  In- 
be  absorbed  for  the  time  l>elng 
To  my  mind,  this  Is  a  be- 
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lated  confession  that  crude  ceilings  have 
been  too  low  and  have  not  borne  a  true 
relationship  to  the  over-all  picture. 

In  its  announcement.  OPA  says  a  further 
study  will  be  made  and  if  the  10-cent  in- 
crease Is  Inadequate,  further  relief  Is  prom- 
ised. What  further  study  is  needed  to  meet 
the  test  of  "expanding  production"  enunci- 
ated by  Mr  Bowles,  when  even  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  says.  In  its  issue  of  March  6,  that 
"It  has  also  been  said  (in  Industry)  that 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  supply  of  crude 
has  exceeded  demand  and  that  there  Is  no 
prospective  shortage? 

To  my  mind  it  is  significant  that  this 
10-cent  announcement  comes  at  a  time 
when  tank-wagon  prices  of  gasoline  are  being 
reduced  (which  could  not  be  done  If  crude 
ceilings  were  not  too  low  i ;  and  also  when 
independent  operators  and  representatives  of 
royalty  owners,  as  well  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, were  demanding  action  by  OPA  before 
the  act  under  consideration  Is  extended. 
This  inadequate  increase  caunot  Justify  con- 
tinued ceilings  on  crude  oil  when  there  Is  no 
shortage.  It  does  not  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental question  Involved,  "expanding  pro- 
duction." which  calls  for  dropping  tellings 
on  products  of  which  there  is  an  abundant 
supply. 

MONOPO'-Y 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  OPA  ceiling 
price  on  crude  has  not  had  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship to  the  profits  which  have  been  made 
by  the  large  integrated  companies  out  of 
transportation,  refining  and  marketing.  But 
If  further  proof  be  needed.  I  cite  you  the 
sale  of  75  wells  In  the  E-v«;t  Texas  field  last 
year  by  a  firm  of  Independent  producers  to 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  at  approxi- 
mately $80,000  per  well.  That  price  cannot  be 
Justifltd  on  the  basis  of  pay-out.  which  is  the 
basis  generally  used.  The  present  allowable. 
If  no  further  cuts  are  made  on  those  80 
wells,  is  approximately  400  barrels  per  well 
each  month.  The  well-head  price  Is  $1  25  per 
barrel,  which,  when  reduced  by  taxes  and 
royalty  payments  and  by  a  minimum  lifting 
cost,  will  leave  a  net  operating  Income  of  less 
than  $400  a  month  on  an  (80.000  Investment. 
An  18-year  pay-out.  No  producer  could  pay 
such  a  price — only  a  refiner  or  Integrated  op- 
erator who  expects  a  "take*  or  excessive 
profits  from  other  segments  of  the  Industry. 

Again,  there  is  evidence  of  this  dispro- 
portionate relationship  of  crude  ceilings  to 
profits  from  other  branches  of  the  industry 
In  the  fact  that  recently  one  integrated  com- 
pany reduced  tank-wagon  prices  on  gasoline 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  five-eighths  of  a  cent  per 
gallon  without  a  corresponding  reduction 
to  the  consuming  public.  An  elphth  of  a 
cent  difference  In  tank-wagon  prices  Is  sup- 
posed to  reflect  5  cents  a  barrel  difference 
In  the  price  of  crude.  So  that  this  inte- 
grated company  could  not  have  made  that 
reduction  In  tank-wagon  prices  if  the  celling 
price  on  crude  had  not  been  as  low  as  it  is 
and  has  been  under  OPA. 

Gentlemen,  the  sale  of  Independent  prop- 
erties In  Texas  has  been  repeated  many  times 
during  the  past  4  years.  There  has  been  an 
alarming  trend  toward  monopoly  In  repeated 
acquisitions  of  Independent  oil  properties  by 
Integrated  companies,  reflected  by  their  In- 
creasing percentages  of  the  Nation's  produc- 
tion. While  I  have  shown  t)eyond  dispute 
the  transcendent  Interest  of  land  and  royalty 
owners  and  the  schools  of  Texas  In  an  in- 
creased crude  ceiling,  I  also  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Independent  producer  who  has 
been  compelled,  under  war  conditions,  to 
virage  an  unequal  contest  with  the  powerful 
Integrated  companies  whose  profits  come, 
not  from  production,  but  from  plf)e  lines, 
refineries  and  marketing.  What  a  producer 
makes  In  net  earnings  depends  on  how  much 
he  can  invest  back  In  the  business  to  main- 
tain or  Increase  his  position  In  the  Industry. 
Such  Information  as  I  have  indicates  that 


the  independent  producer,  under  OP.\  crude 
ceilings,  has  not  only  not  maintained  hs 
position  in  the  Industry — he  has  lost  it.  His 
percentage  of  production  has  steadily  de- 
creased. His  proportionate  percentage  of  re- 
serves has  correspondingly  decreased  and  all 
the  time  his  costs  have  gone  up. 

Gentlemen,  this  definitely  is  leading  to 
monopoly.  In  my  opinion,  unless  the  trend 
Is  checked.  It  will  result  In  complete  control 
by  the  Integrated  companies.  It  is  some- 
thing that  challenges  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress. Once  the  Integrated  companies  have 
made  their  control  secure  and  consumer 
ceilings  are  gone — as  they  must  ultimately 
go — then  the  people  will  be  at  the  merry  of 
the  oil  monopoly.  The  answer  to  monopoly 
Is  competition.  Once  ceilings  are  taken  off 
the  independent  producer's  crude,  land  and 
royalty  owners  will  receive  tlielr  fair  share 
of  profits  and  the  consuming  public  will  b? 
protected  by  the  Independent's  competition, 
since  there  is  no  shortage  of  oil  or  gasoline. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  the  035ce  of 
Price  Administration,  or  any  group  of  statis- 
ticians and  economists,  should  take  under 
advLsement  for  a  long  study.  We  have  had 
3  or  4  years  of  economic  study  by  .hese  same 
people  and  so-called  Industry  committees 
without  results,  until  the  10-cent  increase 
just  announced. 

During  the  war  It  was  on  their  recommen- 
dation that  the  refiners  were  granted  price 
increases;  but  they  said  the  producers  did 
not  need  an  Increase  beca'ose  they  were  t)e- 
ing  allowed  to  produce  more  oil  each  day. 
consequently  their  Income  was  up  sufficiently 
to  offset  Increased  co.«ts  Very  well.  Now 
the  allowables  have  been  reduced  and  an  in- 
dependent's Income  has  been  reduced  but 
their  costs  go  on,  thus  further  reducing  the 
amounts  they  can  put  back  Into  the  business 
of  exploration  and  finding  oil.  and  drilling 
wells,  furnishing  employment,  leasing  land, 
paying  rentals  and  royalties.  The  independ- 
ent is  losing  his  place  in  the  picture,  his 
position  In  an  Industry  that  ratist  be  kept 
competitive. 

Removal  of  crude-oil  ceilings,  thus  placing 
It  on  a  competitive  basis,  will  do  more.  In 
my  opinion,  to  Insure  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  Independent  refineries  than  any  other 
single  act.  In  open  competition  independent 
refineries  can  make  their  contracts  so  as  to 
be  assured  of  a  continued  source  of  supply. 
It  Is  my  observation  that  an  Independent 
refinery  will  pay  more  for  oil  than  an  In- 
tegrated refinery.  It  Is  unimportant  whether 
this  's  due  to  less  through-put  costs  or  be- 
cause of  willingness  to  accept  a  smaller  mar- 
gin of  profit.  The  important  thing  is  that 
It  is  true 

So.  If  crude  ceilings  are  removed.  It  will 
benefit  the  land  and  royalty  owner,  the  In- 
dependent producer,  the  general  economy, 
and  the  public  generally.  Through  compe- 
tition. It  will  promote  the  general  welfare 
and  the  free  enterprise  to  which  the  inte- 
grated companies  profess  to  be  so  devoted. 

Failure  to  remove  crude  ceilings  will  bene- 
fit only  the  Integrated  companies.  It  will 
not  benefit  the  consumer,  the  royalty  owner, 
the  economy  of  the  State  and  Nation.  Crude 
can  be  produced  in  the  United  States  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  without  waste,  more  than 
sufSclent  to  supply  consumptive  demand. 
Therefore,  crude-oil  price  ceilings  are  no 
longer  needed  even  though  refinery  product 
ceilings  are  retained.  TTils  will  Insure  that 
the  integrated  companies  cannot  continue 
to  fill  up  their  storage  at  the  expense  of  the 
landowner,  the  school  children  of  Texas, 
and  the  independent  producer  under  an  um- 
brella of  Government  protection. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  removal  of  all  price 
controls.  I  do  not  oppose  extension  of  the 
Price  Control  Act.  But  I  do  earnestly  urge 
Congress,  in  extending  that  act.  to  deny  to 
OPA  the  power  to  fix  crude-oil  price  ceilings. 
as  the  first  and  necessary  step  in  the  direc- 
tion all  of  us  say  we  want  to  go — to  free 
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from  price  control  a  commodity  of  which 
there  is  no  shortage,  free  It  from  the  in- 
justices which  somehow  OPA  has  been  unable 
to  see. 


Hull  Appeals  to   Major  Powers  To 
Cooperate  for  World  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARFflAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1946 

Mr.  JARMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  it  has.  of  cour.se.  appeared  ver- 
batim in  the  press  of  the  Nation.  I  con- 
sider it  quite  worth  while  for  the  Record 
to  carry  the  text  of  a  statement  of  tliat 
great  American,  able  statesman,  out- 
standing Secretary  of  State,  and  charm- 
ing gentleman,  who  has  frequently  been 
referred  to  as  the  father  of  the  United 
Nations.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
predict  that  Mi.story  will  record  Cordell 
Hull  as  the  father  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion, on  the  success  of  which  so  much 
depends.  As  I  have  repeatedly  said  on 
the  floor  and  elsewhere,  science  has  pro- 
gressed to  such  a  state  of  efficiency  that 
civilization  simply  cannct  sur\ive  the 
shock  and  destruction  of  another  world 
war.  In  the  success  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization,  toward  which  I  be- 
Ijfve  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  diligently 
strive,  lies  our  main  hope  of  avoiding  one. 

While  .inserting  the  statement,  it  oc- 
curs to  me  to  Include  above  it  the  refer- 
ence to  it  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  under  the  headline  "Hull  Appeals 
to  Major  Powers  to  Cooperate  for  World 
Peace": 

Former  S?cretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull, 
noting  a  current  "spirit  of  impatience"  In 
the  world,  appealed  yesterday  for  cooperation 
among  nations  as  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  peace. 

In  a  prepared  statement,  Hull  said  that 
success  of  the  United  Nations  depends  on  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  "rests  funda- 
mentally upon  the  attitude  of  each  of  the 
individual  nations  In  the  world  community." 

"There  can  be  no  place  In  that  community 
for  a  suspicious  and  mistrusting  attitude,"  he 
said. 

WARNS   OF   DISjI-STXR 

Hull  stressed  the  importance  of  relations 
among  the  Big  Five  Nations — Great  Britain. 
United  States.  France,  China.  Russia — and  as- 
serted that  "un5peakable  disaster"  would  re- 
sult If  those  countries  failed  to  recognize 
their  common  Interest. 

Text  of  the  former  Secretary's  statement 
follows : 

"As  an  American  citizen  I  desire  to  Join  in 
welcoming  the  United  Nations  Organization 
as  its  temporary  headquarters  are  being  es- 
tablished In  New  York  and  the  appropriate 
officials  meet  there  on  March  21. 

"The  successful  launching  of  the  United 
Nations  on  its  primary  function  of  maintain- 
ing international  peace  and  security,  which 
took  place  in  London  during  the  first  6  weeks 
of  this  year,  was  an  event  of  the  most  crucial 
importance  to  the  conduct  of  relations  among 
nations  at  this  time  and  for  the  years  ahead. 
The  United  Nations  has  arisen  out  of  the 
utterly  disastrous  experience  of  two  world 
wars  in  one  generation,  as  well  as  from  all 
mankind's  age-long  experience  in  striving  for 
peace.    It  has  come  into  existence  because  of 


the  world's  Indispensable  need  for  Interna- 
tional machinery  through  which  nations  may 
reconcile  their  differences  In  unified  efforts 
to  maintain  security  and  advance  the  welfare 
of  all  peace-loving  peoples." 

CARTFtrLLT     WORKED     OtTT 

"Its  chief  processes  were  carefully  worked 
out  over  a  period  of  years,  first  by  experts 
after  long  study  and/lnvestigation,  and  fur- 
ther by  the  four  major  powers  represented 
at  Dumbarton  Oaks.  The  general  plan  and 
the  basic  princi  Itis  of  the  Organization  were 
determined  there  as  the  outside  maximum 
of  agreement  that  might  be  expected  at  this 
time,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  more 
powerful  nations.  Thereafter.  50  nations 
agreed  at  San  Francisco  upon  Its  main  fea- 
tures, formulated  Its  Charter,  and  accepted  it 
unanimously  as  the  beginning  of  what  ulti- 
mately would  be  developed  into  a  great,  solid 
world  structure  of  peace  able  to  defy  any 
and  all  forces  or  influences  calculated  to 
weaken  or  undermine  It.  No  one  has  sug- 
gested any  other  mutually  acceptable  plan 
that  was  as  good,  much  less  better. 

"But  no  one  ever  expected  the  United  Na- 
tions to  perform  a  ihiracle.  As  I  said  after 
the  San  Francisco  Conference,  the  Charter 
which  sets  its  course  Is  a  human  instrument, 
not  a  perfect  one.  For  this  very  reason,  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  organization  depends 
upon  a  spirit  of  cooperation  among  nations 
which,  in  turn,  rests  fundamentally  upon  the 
attitude  of  each  of  the  Individual  nations  in 
the  world  community.  There  can  be  no 
place  in  that  community  for  a  suspicious 
and  mistrusting  attitude.  Such  a  national 
frame  of  mind  will  Inevitably  breed  interna- 
tional discontent." 

MUST  PROVE  FAFTH 

"If  any  nation — including  our  own — would 
merit  the  cooperation  and  trust  of  other 
nations,  it  must  prove  its  good  faith  by  offer- 
ing them  Its  cooperation  and  trust.  Thus 
alone  can  a  man  aid  in  creating  peace  and 
good  will  among  men.  Thus  alone  can  a 
nation  aid  in  creating  peace  and  good  will 
among  nations. 

"Especially  Is  this  true  of  the  relations 
among  the  major  powers.  The  structure  of 
the  Organization  gives  special  recognition  to 
this  fact.  Only  through  continued  coopera- 
tion among  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China,  and  France  can 
there  be  evolved  that  essential  understand- 
ing and  unity  of  action  so  necessary  if  the 
peace  is  to  be  kept,  by  armed  force  if  neces- 
sary. Unspeakable  disaster  would  result 
through  failure  on  the  part  of  each  and 
all  of  these  nations  to  recognize  their  com- 
mon Interests  and  to  harmonize  tnelr  action 
In  supf>ort  of  those  Interests.  No  Interna- 
tional machinery  as  such  can  produce  that 
essential  harmony  and  unity.  It  can  only 
provide  the  procedures  which  will  facilitate 
its  attainment. 

"The  United  Nations  Is  now  fully  embarked 
upon  Its  all-Important  task.  It  is  but  nat- 
ural that  it  should  meet  with  trials  and  trib- 
ulations from  time  to  time,  especially  as  it 
gets  under  way.  All  friends  of  peace  and  hu- 
manity should,  therefore,  exert  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  support  the  Organization, 
particularly  over  the  present  most  critical 
stage  of  its  growth." 

IMPATIENCE    NOTED 

"There  Is  in  the  world  today  a  spirit  of 
Impatience,  which  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of 
war  fatigue.  This  spirit  must  be  overcome 
by  willingness  of  all  to  examine  with  sym- 
pathy and  patience  the  views  of  others,  to 
ascertain  the  true  facts,  to  avoid  the  assump- 
tion of  adamant  positions  and  to  refrain 
from  exaggerating  and  overemphasizing  one's 
own  claims  and  from  making  an  appeal  to 
prejudice.  The  United  Nations  Is  the  nat- 
ural center  wherein  this  spirit  of  under- 
standing can  be  given  most  fruitful  expres- 


sion, through  frequent  friendly  conferences 
among  the  top  officials  of  nations  and 
through  the  tj-pe  of  action  made  possible  by 
the  provisions  of  Its  Charter.  Its  success  re- 
quires that  such  conferences  and  such  action 
be  grounded  on  the  broad  patriotism  of 
world  peace  and  human  progress.  It  requires 
also  that  there  be  an  informed,  alert,  organ- 
ized public  opinion  in  all  countries,  especially 
in  all  those  countries  where  the  people  have 
a  voice  in  government.  Time  and  patience 
and  mutual  respect  are  necessary  to  hold  the 
nations  fast  to  this  course  and  this  objective. 

"Our  Nation,  and  every  nation,  must  bring 
to  the  International  effort  to  achieve  and 
maintain  enduring  peace  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  ultimate  goodness  and  greatness  of  men, 
in  the  Ideals  of  freedom  and  liberty,  and  In 
a  world  order  under  law  with  Justice  and 
equality  for  all  nations  and  all  men.  With 
that  faith  expressed  In  action  the  United 
Nations  can  serve  the  human  race  as  It  has 
never  been  served  before.  I  am  confident 
that  all  member  nations  alike  wiU  make  their 
contribution  to  this  end. 

"As  the  Organization  moves  forward  it  is 
freighted  with  the  most  precious  of  all  hu- 
man interests— the  hopes  and  aspirations  of 
every  intelligent  human  being  for  security 
and  peace.  We  who  are  living  now  must  not 
allow  the  human  race  to  commit  EUlcide 
through  lack  of  vision  or  through  selfishness, 
impatience,  or  provocation." 


Russia  and  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1946 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  submit 
herewith  a  very  timely  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News  on  the  subject 
Russia  and  Churchill: 

RUSSIA   AND   CHURCHILL 

Moscow's  bitter  attacks  on  Winston 
Churchill  for  proposing  closer  Anglo-Ameri- 
can fraternal  association  come  with  bad  grace 
from  the  Russians,  of  all  people.  They  seem 
to  forget  that  they  have  a  20-year  military 
alliance  with  Britain,  and  an  offer  of  one  for 
50  years.  And  they  have  military  alliances 
with  other  nations.  Tliose  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones. 

The  reason  an  Anglo-American  treaty  of 
alliance  is  not  In  the  picture  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Russian  feelings.  Certainly  Wash- 
ington would  not  recognize  Moscow's  right 
or  good  faith  In  offering  objections  to  the 
United  States  following  the  Russian  prece- 
dent. 

Actually,  however.  American  tradition  is 
against  peacetime  military  alliances  of  an 
exclusive  nature.  That  tradition  is  not  apt 
to  be  changed. 

Moscow  knows  this.  She  also  knows  that 
treaties  of  alliance  are  not  worth  much,  as 
her  own  experience  thews. 

What  counts  in  the  relations  of  nations 
are  common  purposes  and  mutual  interests — 
or  conflicting  purposes  and  Interests.  The 
Anglo-American  conflict  of  Interests  Is  minor 
compared  with  the  basic  purposes  and  stand- 
ards shared  by  the  two  peoples.  The  fraternal 
association  which  Churchill  mentioned — he 
did  not  propose  a  treaty  of  alliance — already 
exists  and  has  existed  for  a  long  time.  Re- 
peatedly It  has  held  Britain  and  America 
together  In  times  of  grave  crisis.  It  is 
stronger  today  than  ever. 
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How  Much  Inflation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HbN.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

lue^day.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  ijAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  by  the  House  I  present  lor 
insertio  1  In  the  Congressional  Record 
an  editorial  entitled  "How  Much  Infla- 
tion?" uhich  appeared  in  the  February 
15.  194e .  issue  of  the  Daily  Times  pub- 
lished ir  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.: 


HOW    MUCH    INfTATlONT 
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But  there  Is  a  brighter  side.  Gradtially. 
In  practically  all  fonns  of  manufacture,  we 
shall  get  Increased  production.  Gradually, 
the  shelves  wUl  fill  and  shortages  will  dis- 
appear. And  gradually  the  enhanced  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Nation  will  be  absorbed 
through  this  ability  to  find  desired  articles. 
Then  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  natural 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  wherever 
there  develops  a  surplus  in  production  there 
will  be  a  consequent  drop  In  prices. 

Perhaps,  in  view  of  these  circumstances, 
our  greatest  need  is  for  patience.  We  didn't 
convert  to  war  overnight  and  we  should  not 
be  expected  to  reconvert  to  peace  In  a  fort- 
night. In  time,  we  are  confident,  these  eco- 
nomic tangles  will  disappear. 

Don't  ever  sell  America  short. 


Russian  Cotton-Producing  Republics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or    UICHICA.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
position  in  the  cotton  world  occupied  by 
the  cotton  South  of  the  United  States  for 
decades  was  'jnquestioned. 

Then  came  the  New  Deal  with  its 
scarcity  program,  acreage  controls,  and 
reciprocal  trade  agreements. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  of  how  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
through  Government  planning  has  been 
reduced.  The  increase  of  cotton  produc- 
tion in  the  other  parts  of  the  world  has 
been  startling. 

The  cotton  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  now  at  the  crossroads.  While 
we  have  a  great  many  bales  of  cotton  on 
hand,  the  quality  of  this  excess  cotton  is 
low  grade.  As  other  cotton-producing 
areas  in  foreign  lands  come  into  opera- 
tion, the  cotton  South  will  be  placed  in  a 
more  embarrassing  pasition. 

For  the  record.  I  submit  the  February 
27  statement  of  Robert  Moore  k  Co..  60 
Beaver  Street.  New  York  City,  because  it 
contains  important  information  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  cotton  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics: 
Cotton  Comments  ntoM  Robeit  Mooke  *  Co.. 
60  Be.wct  Stritt.  New  Yokk.  N.  Y. 

Wednk?dat.  Febkuaet  27.  1946. 
land  and  climate  of  kvssian  cotton -pmoottc- 
inc  kepudlics 

The  central  Asian  Republics  of  Uzbek 
S.  S  R  ,  Tajik  S.  S  R  ,  and  Turkmen  S.  S  R., 
coupled  with  the  trans-Caucasian  Republic 
of  Azerbaijan  S.  S.  R.,  are  responsible  for  the 
major  portion  of  cotton  production  in  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  "Land  of  the  Soviets'  gives  the 
following  description  of  these  lands: 

Uzbek  In  this  land  of  foothills  there  are 
more  irrigated  fields  than  in  all  other  repub- 
lics of  central  Asia  together.  This  republic 
produces  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  has  an  area 
of  146.000  square  miles,  which  exceeds  that  of 
Italy.  The  people  of  this  land  are  masters  of 
the  art  of  Irrigated  agriculture  The  area 
under  cotton  In  Uzbek  has  doubled  and  the 
average  yield  has  Increased  from  703  pounds 
per  acre  In  1934  to  1.460  pounds  per  acre  1n 
1938  as  a  result  of  the  agricultural  technical 
methods.  Yields  of  4.400  to  8  800  pounds 
per  acre  are  no  longer  exceptional  Indeed, 
seme  advanced  collective  farmers  achieved  a 


hitherto  unparalleled  figure  in  1937  of  12  460 
pounds  per  acre. 

In  general  the  climate  of  Tashkent 
(41  19'  N;  7116'  E  )  is  tjp.cal  of  the  entire 
plain  of  central  Asia.  Precipitation  Is  low. 
amounting  to  13  7  Inches  during  the  year. 
The  summer  is  practically  rainless,  cloudless, 
and  very  hot,- with  an  average  July  tempera- 
ture of  81.3'  F.  It  Is  like  tlte  Tropics,  but 
far  less  oppressive  due  to  cool  nights.  Win- 
ter Is  wet  with  mild  frosts  that  do  not  last 
long.  Average  January  temperature  is 
32  5     F. 

Azerbaijan:  In  this  republic  the  winters 
are  comparatively  mild  (the  average  tem- 
perature for  January  Is  38  3  F.  The  sum- 
mers are  hot  (average  temperature  for  July 
is  78  2  F.)  Precipitation  is  scant.  7.1  laches 
per  year.  Baku,  focal  point  of  the  cotton- 
producing  area  cf  Azerbaijan  occupies  a  geo- 
graphical location  of  42  21'  N..  49  40'  T. 

Recent  Soviet  releases  have  the  following 
to  say  about  the  above  cotton-prcducing  re- 
publics: "Uzbek  S  S.  R.  is  the  largest  cotton 
region  in  the  U.  S.  S  R.,  producing  60  percent 
of  the  total  cotton  crop.  Here,  cotion  planta- 
tions cover  over  250,000,000  acres,  and  the 
crop  in  1938  exceeded  1.500,000  tons — 3  times 
as  large  as  the  annual  crop  produced  under 
the  Tsarist  regime.  Old  cotton  ginning  mills 
have  been  extended  and  mcdernized  and 
huge  new  textile  mills  have  been  built. ' 

"Tlen-Shan  In  the  Tajik  8  S  R„  is  now  the 
principal  Egyptian  cot  ton -grow  ing  center  in 
the  U,  8.  S.  R.  Even  until  19';9  the  average 
yield  of  the  cotton  crop  was  about  15  metric 
tons  per  acre,  but  at  the  present  time,  1945,  It 
ranges  between  4  and  4  5  metric  tons. 

"In  the  Turkmen  S.  S  R.  new  irrigation 
canals  have  been  built,  and  this  ha&  given 
great  Impetus  to  the  cultivation  cf  cotton. 
In  1937,  at  least  375,000  acres — 120  percent 
•more  than  before  1914 — were  planted  with 
this  crop.  In  19'J9,  the  total  crop  amounted  to 
240.000  tons,  almost  4  6  times  more  than  be- 
fore 1914.  A  large  area  is  planted  with  Eg>p- 
tion  long-fiber  cotton.  " 

Azerbaijan  is  the  second  larv;est  cotton- 
producing  region  in  the  U.  S.  S  R.  and  the 
largest  long-nber  Egyptian  cotton  region." 

Colored  cotton:  According  to  an  offlclal 
Just  returned  from  Russia,  experiments  with 
colored  cotton  have  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions Although  an  advance  has  been  made. 
the  Russians  have  been  unable  to  get  uni- 
form shades  of  the  colored  lint.  The  brown 
shades  ranged  from  light  to  dark  In  the  same 
fields.  Indicating  that,  despite  uniformity  of 
seed,  the  lint  could  not  yet  be  produced  with 
a  uniform  color. 

RoBEjiT  Moore  &  Co. 


One  Strike  Law  That  Would  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  K«W  TOIK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
permission  granted  by  the  House.  I  .-sub- 
mit for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  February  15  edition  of  the  Standard- 
Star,  published  in  New  Hochelle,  N,  Y,. 
entitled  "One  Strike  Law  That  Would 
Work": 

ONE  SmiKX   LAW   THAT   WOUU)   WORK 

Out  Of  the  welter  of  confused  and  occa- 
sionally self-contradictory  advice  which  has 
been  poured  upon  Congress  by  rival  interests 
of  labor-management  difflcultles.  there  is  one 
simple   recommendation   which  we  consider 
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exceedingly  sound  and  simple  of  enforcement 
If  enacted  into  law. 

This  is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  Jurisdic- 
tional strikes,  that  Is,  strikes  between  rival 
unions.  Under  these,  the  employer  suffers 
as  much  as  If  the  strike  were  directed  at  him, 
since  production  ceases  Just  tje  same.  The 
public  suffers  since  It  falls  to  get  the  goods. 
And  the  employees  suffer  because  they  lost 
their  wages. 

If  an  emphatic  ban  on  Jurisdictional  strikes 
l.s  enacted  by  Congress,  with  teeth  in  the  law. 
It  would  work.  Picketing  by  either  rival 
union  should  be  prohibited  and  the  full 
force  of  the  la-.v  thrown  behind  those  who 
desired  to  continue  to  work.  Upon  that  ar- 
rangement, one  union  would  think  several 
times  before  pulling  out  its  mei.ibers,  know-x 
ing.  the  rival  union  would  immediately  re- 
cruit others  ^o  take  their  places. 

Some  way  would  be  found  by  rival  unions 
to  settle  their  differences  other  than  by  a 
strike.  And  it  might  even  be  that  in  this 
solution  would  rise  eventuallj  a  recipe  for 
other  types  of  strikes  as  well. 

Bear  In  mind  that  when  John  L.  Lewis, 
b.ick  in  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  begins  his  crusade  to 
take  away  unions  from  the  CIO,  trouble  Is 
going  to  break  hard  and  fast.  Let's  be 
prepared  for  It. 


Resolution  of  Oklahoma  Livestock 
Marketing  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr,  STEWART,  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  stockholders  0/  the 
Oklahoma  Livestock  Marketing  Association, 
in  annual  meeting  assembled,  as  follows: 

1.  We  express  our  appreciation  to  the  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  this  association  for  the 
able  and  efllrient  manner  In  which  they  have 
guided  the  affairs  of  the  association  during 
the  difficult  and  trying  days  of  the  war,  and 
thus  far  through  the  period  of  transition 
from  wartime  economy  to  a  peacetime  foot- 
ing. 

2.  We  believe  that  our  Nation  Is  at  the 
crossroads  of  its  national  destiny,  and  that 
the  period  Immediately  ahead  of  us  will,  to 
a  large  degree,  determine  whether  we  are 
to  continue  along  the  pathway  of  Individual 
Incentive  and  opportunity  charted  for  us  by 
rur  forefathers,  cr  whether  we  will  depart 
from  this  well-blazed  trail  which  has  led  us 
to  our  present  national  greatness,  and  go 
astray  on  the  dangerous  bypaths  of  com- 
munism or  national  socialism  In  search  of 
a  panacea  for  all  of  our  real  or  Imaginary 
national  Ills,  or  a  national  Utopia,  which 
exists  only  in  the  minds  of  visionaries  or 
fools. 

3.  We  are  opposed  to  the  domination  and 
control  of  our  Government  by  any  one  class 
or  group:  we  believe  in  equal  rights  to  all 
and  special  privileges  to  none;  we  believe 
that  all  classes  and  groups  of  our  citizens 
should  stand  equal  before  th?  law  and  be 
equally  amenable  to  the  law;  and,  believing 
th!s.  we  are  unalterably  opposed  to  "class 
legislation,"  such  as  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  which  deliberately  seeks  to  fur- 
ther the  Interests  of  one  class  or  group  of 
our  people  at  the  expense  of  another,  and 
confer  upon  the  favored  class  privileges  and 
Immunities  denied  to  other  citizens. 


We  denounce  such  legislation  as  "un- 
American"  and  calculated  to  needlessly  array 
one  group  against  another,  which  can  lead 
only  to  Irreparable  injury  and  damage  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole, 

4.  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  domi- 
nation and  control  of  the  Nation  by  so-called 
big  business  in  any  form,  corporate  or  other- 
wise. When  the  great  corporations  began  to 
threaten  the  best  Interests  of  the  people  as  a 
whole,  drastic  legislation,  such  as  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  laws  and  the  Clayton  Act.  were 
enacted  to  curb  their  activities. 

Labor  unions,  under  the  special  privileges 
and  Immunities  conferred  by  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act,  and  the  favoritism 
shown  to  them  by  the  national  administra- 
tion, with  their  millions  of  members  and 
their  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  treasure, 
have  become  big  business — the  biggest  and 
most  dominant  and  self-seeking  business  In 
the  Nation,  and  we  now  call  on  Congress  to 
enact  appropriate  legislation  to  make  them 
likewise  amenable  to  the  same  laws  that 
regulate  and  control  other  predatory 
Interests, 

5.  We  believe  that  the  seemingly  Inter- 
minable list  of  strikes  called  by  the  highest 
paid  workers  in  the  land — men  In  most  in- 
stances making  many  times  the  Income  cf 
the  average  farmer — are  resulting  not  only 
In  great  injury,  damage,  and  loss  to  those  re- 
siding upon  the  farms  of  the  Nation,  but 
that  over  and  beyond  that,  they  are  Injuring 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  by  retarding  recon- 
version to  a  peacetime  footing  and  the  re- 
employment in  civil  life  of  our  returning 
veterans,  and  we  therefore  endorse  and  ap- 
prove the  recent  action  of  the  National 
House  of  Representatives  in  passing  legisla- 
tion calculated  to  regulate  and  control,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  what  Is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  national  menace. 

We  congratulate  the  gentlemen  who  had 
the  courage  to  vote  for  such  legislation,  and 
thereby  place  the  Interests  of  the  Nation 
above  and  beyond  their  own  selfish  personal 
Interests. 

"THE  POWER  TO  TAX  IS  THE  POWER  TO  DESTROT  ' 

6.  Today  our  citizens  are  paying.  In  the 
form  of  a  Federal  income  tax  alone,  from  23 
to  93  percent  of  their  entire  net  Income. 
The  man  with  even  a  medium  income  must 
earn  $2  for  the  Government  for  each  $1  he 
can  earn  for  himself  and  apply  on  his  own 
personal  indebtedness,  and  this,  to  pay  a  tax 
that  did  not  even  exist  In  the  United  States 
until  1916. 

Our  forefathers  sought  to  create  a  govern- 
ment to  serve  them,  but  through  this  power 
of  taxation.  It  has  now  developed  Into  a 
government  which  we  serve,  and  much  of 
this  burden  of  taxation  has  been  created 
through  extravagances  In  every  department 
of  the  Government,  both  National  and  State. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  those  In  authority 
to  reduce  expenditures  and  to  economize  in 
the  handling  of  our  governmental  affairs  to 
the  end  that  there  may  be  at  least  some  relief 
from  this  staggering  burden  of  taxation. 

7.  The  livestock  industry  Is  opposed  both 
to  the  policy  of  subsidies  and  to  the  policy 
of  attempted  price  controls  as  practiced  by 
the  national  administration.  We  believe 
both  to  be  un-American  and  Inconsistent 
with  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

We  think  that  both  subsidies  and  price 
controls  on  livestock  and  other  farm  prod- 
ucts should  be  discontinued,  but  that  they 
should  be  removed  simultaneously.  We  are 
opposed  to  discontinuing  subsidies  so  long  as 
price  controls  on  our  products  remain  In 
effect . 

8.  We  believe  that  there  Is  too  much  Gov- 
ernment In  business  and  too  little  business 
in  Government. 

We  subscribe  to  the  principle  that  the  best- 
governed  people  are  the  least-governed  peo- 
ple, and  we  believe  that  when  we  surrender 
to   the  Government   the   right   to   continue 


wartime  regulations  In  times  of  peace,  and 
otherwise  direct  the  most  Intimate  affairs  of 
our  dally  lives,  we  surrender  the  most  sacred 
rights  and  privileges  of  Americans;  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  have  hitherto  dis- 
tinguished Americans  from  the  regimented 
slaves  of  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  others  of 
their  ilk:  and  we  therefore  call  upon  the 
Government  to  relinquish  all  wartime  con- 
trols at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  consist- 
ent with  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

9.  We  approve  and  commend  the  policy  of 
President  Truman  In  appointing  to  his  Cabi- 
net, and  to  other  high  positions,  men  from 
other  sections  of  the  United  States  than  the 
extreme  East. 

Too  long  have  these  high  positions  been 
filled  by  men  who  do  not  know  or  under- 
stand the  problems  of  the  West  and  South. 
Therefore,  those  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  without  proper  representation  in  the 
councils  of  state. 

This  change  in  policy  should  prove  bene- 
ficial to  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 

10.  We  believe  that  the  future  welfare  of 
the  Nation  rests,  to  a  greater  extent  with 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  than  with  any 
other  class  of  our  people,  and  if  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this,  and  coming  generations,  are 
to  be  kept  on  the  farms,  farm  life  must  be 
made  more  attractive. 

So  long  as  life  In  the  cities  continues  to 
offer  greater  pleasures  and  a  more  pleasant 
mode  of  life,  the  trend  will  be  away  from  the 
farms,  and  to  the  cities. 

We  therefore  commend  the  policy  of  the 
Government  In  attempting  to  make  life  on 
the  farms  more  comfortable  and  attractive  , 
through  the  building  of  good  roads,  rural 
electrification,  and  similar  projects.  This  > 
policy  will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole. 

11.  That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in 
the  minutes  of  this  meeting  and  that  copies 
thereof  be  mailed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  each  Member  of  the  Okla- 
homa delegation  In  Congress  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


Memphis  Press-Scimitar  Endorses 
La  FoUette-Mom'ODey  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of 
the  La  Follette-Monroney  Committee  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Congress  continues 
to  draw  commendation  from  American 
editors.  Almost  every  recommendation 
of  the  committee  is  endorsed  by  students 
of  the  problems  of  legislative  procedure. 

On  March  4  the  Memphis  Press-Scim- 
itar, in  referring  with  approval  to  the 
report,  stated: 

The  American  people  have  been  Increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  evident  Inability  of 
Congress  to  play,  with  maximum  effective- 
ness, its  proper  role  In  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Their  concern  was  refiected  in  a  flood 
of  suggestions  to  the  committee.  To  all,  the 
committee  applied  this  simple  test:  "Will 
they  strengthen  Congress  and  enable  it  to  do 
a  better  Joo?  "  Congress  will  gain  strength 
and  ability  to  do  an  Immensely  better  Job 
If  It  adopts  the  La  Follette-Monroney  pro- 
posals. 

The  editorial  specifically  urged  the 
adoption  of  committee  recommendations 
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>f   Congrew  can    be    undertaken   or 
unless  Congrew  first  reorganizes  Ita 
obsolete  and  overlapping  committee 
This  is  the  first  and  most  Im- 
test  of  whether  Congress  is  willing 
then   lt«el(  and  lu  organization  to 
tremendous  work  load  that  pres- 
governmental  problems  place  upon 
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rerldered  a  great  public  service  In  di- 
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our  committee  organization  and 

ample  evidence  that  the  ipeople 

applaud   the   adoption   of   these 

changes. 
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erence  to  reducing  the  number  of 
committees  and  quoted  ap- 
the  following  paragraph  from 


or 


)E   LACY.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

prh  liege  granted  me.  I  woiUd  like  to 

att  jntion  to  an  editorial  appearin^r 

N  arch  5. 1946.  edition  of  the  Loui.s- 

(Jourier-Journal.      publi.shed      in 

e.  Ky.     Since  the  editorial  bears 

question  of  an  Investigation  of 

attitude  of  those  In  charge  of  our 

publications  toward  a  free  press. 

It  deserves  the  serious  consid- 

3f  every  Member. 

already  asked  our  War  Depart - 

review  the  situation  and  to  in- 

not  only  the  removal  of  two 

soldier  editors  and   writers   from 

of  the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes. 

question  of  whether  or  not  our 

to  enjoy  the  freedom  to  have 

n  press,  or  whether  it  shall  be 

press  expressing   the   views  of 

^rs  in  charge  and  the  War  De- 


all  interested  in  Army  morale, 
can  destroy  it  quicker  in  peace- 

for  our  peoples  Army  to  be 
peoples  press.  The  excellent 
from    this    highly    respected 

follows: 


OF    CNCXX  SAM    WTFH    MB.    HEAIST 

are  the  OI's  who  run  the  service 

Stara  and  Stripes   working?     We 

i^ed  that  they,  like  all  other  serv- 

e  employed   by  the  people  of  the 

tes.  whom  they  represent  as  de- 

our  national  welfare.    True,  they 

to  say  about  conditions  of  employ- 

of  service,  or  rate  of  pay.  but 

citizens  they  are  making  this 

contribution  to  the  vital  Interests 

tiun. 

different  view  seems  lodged  In  cer- 
mlnds.  however.    It  has  found 
expression    in   the   remarks   put 
irig    Oen.  Charles  T.  Lanham.  Dl- 
he  War  Department's  Information 
tlon  Service,  apropos  of  free  ex- 
opinion  In  the  soldier  press. 
that   the  service  papers  are  en- 
he  same  freedom  of  the  press  en- 
he  Hearst  cbaln  or  the  Scripps- 


Howard  chain."  General  Lanham  points  out 
that  "a  reporter  on  the  Hearst  papers  Is  not 
at  liberty  to  attack  Mr.  Hearst  or  the  Hearst 
policy.  Why  then  should  the  staff  of  a  sol- 
dier publication  feel  that  it  is  entitled  to 
attack  the  War  Department.  War  Department 
policies,  and  the  high  officers  who  are  re- 
sponsibie  for  the  formulation  of  poUclefc?" 

This  eitraordinary  view  presents  the  War 
Department  as  the  direct  counterpart  of  a 
newspaper  tycoon,  with  the  right  to  hire  and 
fire  men  to  handle  news  according  to  his  per- 
sonal predilections.  It  admits  no  further 
reaponsibility  than  Mr  Hearst  might  feel  to- 
ward an  employee  The  CI  with  a  billet  on  a 
service  paper  thus  becomes  a  chattel  of  the 
War  Department,  with  all  the  disadvantages 
of  working  for  a  highly  opinionated  civilian 
publisher,  but  without  the  precious  civilian 
right  of  being  able  to  resign  from  his  Job. 

The  trouble  In  the  Tokyo  off  ce  of  Stars  and 
Stripes,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Lanham  state- 
ment of  dixtrlne.  has  implications  which  de- 
serve careful  examination  The  editor  and 
featured  columnist  who  were  transferred  to 
other  n-  "  <lii»y  because  th  -i ' 

their  en  .  '  Ccmmunist  t.  ve 

now  been  joined  by  four  other  stall  members 
who  have  asked  voluntarily  for  transfer  on 
the  grounds  that  the  Army  is  muzzling  the 
service  press.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  all 
these  men  are  fellow  travelers,  and  that  the 
Tokyo  officer  of  the  paper  was  a  virtual  Com- 
munist ceil 

The  freeii  xpresslon  allowrd  in  the 

columns  of  r  ice  papers  during  the  war 

was  considered  revolutionary  in  some  mili- 
tary circles,  but  It  provided  an  InvHlunble 
safety  valve  for  millions  of  civilians  in  uni- 
form. It  would  be  an  Ironic  blunder  if  the 
Army,  which  under  General  Eisenhowers  per- 
sonal sponsorship  carried  out  this  successful 
domocratlc  experiment  in  wartime,  should  re- 
1»P««  Into  military  dicutorshlp  In  time  of 
peace.  Representatve  D«  Lact  of  Washing- 
ton Is  performing  a  service  in  dem.indinq  an 
Investigation  to  reveal  Just  what  the  Army 
Is  doing  in  this  direction 


We  Seek  Peace  in  UNO,  Not  in  Alliance 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF    ILLI.NOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
by  John  S.  Knight  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  of  March  9.  1946: 

We  SrEK  Pt.*cr  in  tJNO,  Not  in  Aulianci: 

Winston  ChurchUl's  plea  for  a  virtual 
mUltary  alliance  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  came  as  no  surprise  to 
thqiw  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
discussing  International  affairs  with  the 
former  Prime  Minister  during  his  stay  In 
Florida. 

On  Sattu-day.  February  23.  this  paragraph 
appeared  In  the  Publishers  Notebook. 

•It  Is  as  plain  as  a  pikesUff  that  Britain 
lives  In  mortal  terror  of  Russia  and  she  Is 
striving  desperately  to  forge  a  moral  al- 
liance with  the  United  States  that  wUl  guar- 
antee her  future  security  and  preserve  her 
Eones  of  Influence  throughout  ttie  far-flung 
empire." 

The  conclusion  was  based  upon  several 
talks  with  Churchill  and  Interviews  with 
Lady  Astor  and  Leslie  Hore-Bellaha  which 
appeared  m  the  Miami  Herald. 

Churchill  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  for 
commdn  citizenship  between  our  two  covm- 


trles.  With  characteristic  frankness.  Lady 
Astor  observed  that  "the  best  way  to  get 
to  Russia  Is  for  the  United  States  and  Britain 
to  get  together.*'  Hore-Belisha  favors  a 
"declaration  of  Interdependence"  as  a  fitting 
substitute  for  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

rCAK 

Fear  of  Russia  Is  In  the  heart  of  every  visit- 
ing Britisher  I  have  met  and  it  may  be  added 
that  the  fear  complex  is  rapidly  invading 
the  minds  of  normally  self-sufficient  Ameri- 
cans. 

Churchill's  advocacy  of  Joint  use  of  all 
naval  and  air  bases  of  either  the  United 
States  or  the  United  Kingdom  'all  over  the 
world"  and  "Intimate"  relationships  between 
Anplo-Amerlcan  military  adviseti.  common 
study  of  "potential  dangers."  similar  weapons 
and  manuals  of  Instruction  and  "Inter- 
change of  cfficers  and  cadets  at  colleges"  Is 
offered  as  vital  support  for  the  UNO  and  the 
best  means  of  maintaining  the  peace. 

Without  any  desire  to  contradict  Britain's 
great  wartime  leader.  I  stiggest  most  rerpect- 
fully  that  Mr  ChurchUI  sees  in  such  an  alli- 
ance as  he  proposes  a  guaranty  that  Ameri- 
can arms  will  be  used  to  safeguard  and 
protect  the  British  Empire. 

It  Is  a  proposal  that  will  be  rejected  bv 
all  straight -thinking  Americans.  Our  rra- 
^4ons  are  these: 

1  A  military  alliance  between  the  United 
S"  :  Great  Britain  would  negate  every 
pr  ■    ^      .r  the  United  Nations  Orginlzatlon. 

2  It  would  Involve  us  In  disputes  between 
England  and  other  nations  which  were  not 
of  our  making. 

3  It  would.  In  effect,  serve  notice  upon 
Russia  that  the  two  English-speaking  peoples 
had  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing their  muscles  to  the  re-t  rif  the  world 
and  thus  perpetuate  the  age-old  game  of  Eu- 
ropean power  politics  which  has  started  two 
World  Wars  within  our  time 

4.  It  would  put  "on  paper"  and  attempt 
to  enforce  by  treaty  the  time-tested  bond  of 
blood  and  friendship  which  already  exUts  be- 
tween two  great  nations  speaking  the  same 
language. 

Mr.  Churchill's  distress  over  Russlns  atti- 
tude since  the  end  of  the  war  Is  Justifiable 
and  understandable  We  find  It  equally  re- 
pugnant here  In  the  United  States. 

au&su 

Secretary  Byrnes'  sharp  warning  to  Russia 
that  the  United  SUtes  vigorously  opposes 
Soviet  policies  of  aggrandizement  In  various 
parts  of  the  world  Is  a  clear  indicatlcn  that 
the  White  House,  as  well  as  No.  10  D<.,wnlng 
Street.  Is  alarmed 

As  Wallace  R.  Deuel  of  our  Washington 
staff  said  in  his  dispatch  on  the  Byrnes 
speech.  "It  was  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
ever  delivered  by  a  Secretary  of  State,  long 
and  hardy  though  the  American  tradition  of 
shirt-sleeve  diplomacy  Is" 

Ru.<5sia  has  been  literally  waging  a  war  of 
nerves  to  achieve  strategic  ends. 

We  have  every  right  to  be  concerned  over 
what  Deuel  calls  a  one-sided  gnawing  at 
the  balance  of  power,  contrary  to  Moscow's 
obligations  under  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter 

But  to  effect  a  military  alliance  with  Great 
Britain  at  this  critical  moment  would  not 
only  dash  our  hopes  for  a  more  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  Ru8.«,1a.  but  it  would  place  us 
In  precisely  the  same  untenable  position  In 
which  we  now  find  the  Soviet  Government. 

POLICT 

Mr  ChurchUI  need  have  no  fears  as  to 
America's  course  of  action  In  case  England  is 
under  attack  by  Russia.  As  was  s,aid  In 
these  columns  of  February  23.  "When  the 
chips  are  down,  when  war  and  imminent 
collapse  threaten  our  own  security,  the 
United  SUtes  Is  always  found  at  Britain  s 
side. ' 
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The  bond  between  the  two  nations  is  too 
close  and  the  tlireat  to  cur  own  security 
too  great  ever  to  peimlt  military  conquest 
of  England  by  a  powerful  aggressor. 

However.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the  American 
people  are  In  any  mood  to  go  to  war  over 
Indonesia.  India,  or  the  Middle  East.  With 
the  growing  nationalism  that  is  reflected  by 
returned  veterans.  It  will  be  many,  many 
years  before  the  United  Slates  will  plunge 
Into  another  global  conflict  over  the  rape  of 
a  modern  Poland. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  Is  our 
one  hope  of  future  peace.  De.'pite  all  of  the 
acrimonious  conflicts  that  have  arisen  In  Its 
councils.  It  can  and  must  be  made  to  work. 

This  Is  the  final  test  of  whether  the  nations 
of  the  world  can  work  together  for  the  cause 
of  an  enduring  peaceful  civilization. 

Bilateral  alliances  such  as  the  one  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Churchill  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered until.  God  forbid,  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  falls  Into  total   collaijse. 

In  such  a  sad  eventuality,  self-preservation 
will  dictate  exactly  what  Mr  Churchill 
recommends  so  lugubriously  at  this  time 

Mr.  Churchill's  speech  reveals  disillusion- 
ment and  fear.  It  is  an  Indication  of  his 
disbelief  In  the  ability  of  the  great  powers  to 
work  together  In  the  winning  of  the  peace. 

It  is  much  too  early  for  us  to  concede  that 
he  is  right. 

SECRET 

The  former  prime  minister  was  on  sounder 
ground  when  he  said  that  it  would  be  wrong 
and  Imprudent  to  entrust  the  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  to  a  UNO  still  In  Its  Infancy 
and  that  it  would  be  criminal  madness  to  cast 
it  adrift  In  this  agitated  and  ununited  world. 

To  the  scientists  who  contend  that  the 
secret  of  the  atomic  bomb  Is  known  to  all, 
the  reply  can  be  made  that  the  United  States 
is  still  the  one  Nation  that  Is  producing  them 
in  any  effective  quantity. 

Tlie  UNO  Is  a  promising  lad  who.  after  his 
share  of  youthful  fist  fights  and  backyard 
quarrels.  Is  likely  to  fulfill  our  hopes  by  de- 
veloping maturity,  balance,  and  a  respect  for 
the  right. 

But  it  Is  not  quite  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
entrust  him  with  lethal  weapons  while  he  is 
i^till  In  short  pants. 

Churchill  was  entirely  correct  when  he 
said  that  American  custodianship  of  the 
atomic  bomb  had  not  caused  sleepless  nights 
anywhere. 

"I  do  not  believe,"  he  emphasized,  "that 
we  should  all  have  slept  so  soundly  had  the 
positions  been  reversed  and  some  Communist 
or  neo-Fasclst  state  monopolized,  for  the 
time  being,  these  dread  agencies." 

With  this  reasoning,  there  can  be  little 
disagreement. 

TALTA 

In  reflection,  one  wonders  Just  what  sort 
of  statesmanship  was  exercised  by  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  Winston  Churchill,  and 
Secretary  Byrnes  at  Yalta. 

W^e  now  learn  of  secret  agreements  award- 
ing the  Kuiiles  to  Russia  and  permitting  the 
Soviet  to  remove  heavy  industries  from  Man- 
churia, although  the  latter  rumor  has  since 
been  denied  by  Secretary  Byrnes. 

We  confess  bewilderment  over  the  ease 
with  which  Marshal  Stalin  won  virtually 
every  point  at  the  Big  Three  conferences  and 
the  subsequent  roars  against  the  Russsians 
that  have  been  growing  In  intensity  ever 
since  Japan  was  crushed. 

Quite  possibly,  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  might  stand  In  better  relationship 
to  Russia  today  if  they  had  stood  firmly  for 
principle  and  international  Justice  at  the 
Big  Three  conferences. 

Secretary  Byrnes'  recent  warning  to  Russia 
that  America  will  use  force  against  Soviet 
policies  of  aggrandizement  If  they  are  carried 
too  far  is  a  tardy  and  belated  admonition. 

George  Weller.  of  the  Daily  News  foreign 
service,  reports  that  American  foreign  policy 
is  toucliing  a  new  all-time  low  in  the  Far 


East.  Writing  from  Peiping.  China,  Weller 
says  that  "speculation  here  centers  around 
the  question  of  when.  If  ever,  the  American 
people  will  fully  appreciate  what  writing  off 
Manchuria  means  in  the  struggle  for  far 
eastern  power.  State  Department  com- 
ments that  America  still  retains  a  stake  in 
the  Manchuriaii  Industry,  which  was  moved 
out  by  the  Soviets,  are  considered  legally 
well  grounded,  but  about  9  mouths  late  and 
totally  Ineffective 

According  to  Weller.  wrist  slaps  from 
Washington  have  not  prevented  the  Soviets 
from  moving  60  percent  of  Manchuria's  pro- 
ductive power  into  Russia.  The  seizure  of 
Manchuria  as  a  whole  undoubtedly  will  be 
delayed,  says  Weller.  and.  read  this  carefully: 
"Until  the  United  States,  through  UNRRA 
and  other  such  agencies,  resupplies  machin- 
ery deficiencies" 

Weller  concludes  his  dispatch  by  saying 
that  "it  must  be  pointed  out  that  Russia's 
sack  of  Manchuria  is  not  done  In  any  anti- 
American  spirit  Russian  troops  are  simply 
Indifferent  to  the  United  States.  Their  sen- 
timents are  pro-Chinese  Communist.  anti- 
Chinese  Nationalist,  tolerance  of  the  Japa- 
nese, and  disinterest  in  the  United  States. 
The  Americans  are  paying  the  bills,  as  they 
did  In  the  Balkans  and  Iran,  are  asking  noth- 
ing, and  this  admirably  suits  the  Russian 
Inclinations." 

appeasement 

All  along  the  line  we  seem  to  have  made 
the  mistake  of  appeasing  Russia  Instead  of 
demanding  that  she  make  her  position  clear. 

The  Soviet  Government  should  recognize 
that  if  she  has  valid  claims,  there  Is  nothing 
to  be  lost  by  putting  all  of  the  cards  on  the 
table. 

If  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  access  to 
the  Dardanelles  or  Iranian  oil,  Russia's  cause 
will  be  best  served  by  telling  the  world  of  her 
legitimate  needs  rather  than  conducting  a 
war  of  nerves  against  smaller  nations. 

We  heard  repeatedly  in  Presidential  cam- 
paigns that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  the 
only  man  who  could  "talk  turkey"  to 
Churchill  and  Stalin. 

If  that  be  true,  perhaps  someone  will  arise 
and  explain  why  Stalin  got  the  breast, 
Churchill  the  neck,  and  Harry  Truman  was 
left  with  a  cold  smell  of  the  part  that  was 
last  seen  disappearing  over  the  fence. 

'John  S.  Knight. 


Housing  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to- 
day to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  from 
the  Huntington  Herald-Advertiser,  pub- 
lished in  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  and  edited 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Pinckard. 

In  view  of  the  discussion  of  the  Presi- 
dent's housing  proposal.  I  think  you  will 
find  the  editorial  very  interesting. 

The  editorial  follows: - 

SHARE   THE  QUARTERS,   OR   SHARE  THE   BLAME 

We  sympathize  deeply  with  the  Marshall 
College  Veterans'  Association,  which  has  ex- 
pressed Its  Impatience  with  the  local  housing 
situation  and  In  a  telegram  to  the  West  Vir- 
ginia congressional  delegation  demanded 
that  a  veterans'  emergency  housing  program 
be  expedited  Immediately.  These  men,  back 
from  2  to  4  years  of  military  service  and 
anxious  to  complete  tlielr  college  courses  and 


get   to  work,  are  understandably  fretful  as 
they  lock  around  them. 

Apartments  are  unobtainable.  Houses  are 
not  being  offered  for  rent  and  prices  on  tho.«e 
offered  for  sale  are  so  inflated  that  they  will 
rarely  qualify  for  a  100  percent  loan  under 
the  terms  of  the  GI  bill.  Everywhere  the  re- 
turned veteran  looks,  he  sees  what  appears  to 
be  new  evidence  that  the  country  for  which 
he  made  such  heavy  sacrifices  Is  determined 
to  repay  him  with  geld  bricks  and  the  eld 
"T.  S.  slips  "  with  which  he  became  so  familiar 
In  the  service. 

Tlie  fact  that  Huntington's  housing  prob- 
lems are  typical  of  practically  every  com- 
munity In  the  Nation  does  not  console  these 
men  or  their  fcmllies;  nor  does  It  comfort 
them  to  know  that  their  plight  is  even  less 
desperate  than  that  of  innumerable  family 
groups  in  older  age  brackets  whose  problems 
are  complicated  by  children  and  other  de- 
pendents. They  don't  v.-ant  lengthy  expla- 
nations— they  want  solutions. 

It  seems  to  us  that  in  appealing  to  Con- 
gressmen for  quick  action  they  are  turning 
in  the  wrong  direction  for  help.  If  President 
Truman's  housing  program  were  enacted  to- 
morrow, and  If  it  proved  to  be  all  that  Its 
sponsors  proclaim,  it  would  not  relieve  the 
Immediate  housing  shortage.  It  would  take 
time  to  get  scarce  materials  Into  full  pro- 
duction and  more  time  to  build  the  houses 
v,hlch,  are  so  badly  needed.  Even  the  most 
optimistic  observers  say  It  would  be  6  to  8 
months  (and  more  likely  a  year)  before 
enough  units  could  be  constructed  to  make 
even  a  dent  in  the  situation. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  problem  which  every 
community  should  try  to  solve  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  needs  and  Its  own  resources.  The 
tendency  to  wait  for  the  Government  to  do 
something  about  it — a  trait  acquired  by  the 
American  people  in  the  last  12  years  and 
which  threatens  to  become  permanent  and 
Ingrained — must  be  overcome.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  build  hou.ses  by  full  community 
cooperation,  but  we  can  at  least  make  better 
use  of  the  facilities  at  hand. 

Realtors  and  chamber  of  commerce  repre- 
sentatives have  Just  completed  a  survey  of 
Huntington's  housing  needs.  They  know  ' 
with  reasonable  accuracy  how  many  apart- 
ments, how  many  houses,  how  many  single 
rooms  and  other  types  of  living  quarters  are 
needed  to  satisfy  the  immediate  demands. 
But  if  these  figures  are  not  to  be  put  to  some 
practical  use.  the  iurvey  was  a  waste  of  time. 

How  could  this  data  be  better  employed 
than  as  the  basis  for  a  hous3-to-house  can- 
vass by  volunteer  solicTtbis  whose  Job  It 
would  tc  to  sell  Huntlngtonlans  on  the  prop- 
osition of  sharing  their  quarters?  Less  than 
a  third  of  the  homes  of  Huntington  are  filled 
to  capacity.  In  most  of  them  there  are  va- 
cant rooms  and  in  others  vacancies  could  be 
created  by  exercise  of  a  little  Ingenuity.  If 
the  people  could  be  persi:aded  to  make  these 
spaces  available,  the  housing  crisis  could  be 
weathered  without  assistance  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  any  other  outside  au- 
thority. 

Let  the  people  view  this  critical  period  as 
akin  to  those  of  1937  and  before,  when  the 
Ohio  River  was  free  to  wash  over  the  city's 
lowlands  and  emergency  quarters  had  to  be 
found  for  hundreds  of  homeless  families. 
Let  this  campaign  to  share-the-quarters  feed 
on  those  same  springs  of  neigh borlinefs  and 
community  loyalty  which  in  the  past  have 
made  us  strong  and  self-reliant.  Let  every 
empty  building  be  examined  for  Its  pcissl- 
bllitles,  and  emergency  construction  crews 
be  recruited  to  make  it  habitable. 

It  will  be  easier,  of  course,  to  tak€  the 
complacent  view — less  likely  to  cause  us  some 
effort  and  Inconvenience  If  we  procrastinate 
and  continue  to  look  for  a  miracle  from 
Washington.  But  in  the  meantime  restlve- 
ness  and  resentment  are  growing,  and  the 
problems  which  now  could  be  solved  by  a 
little  concerted  action  become  daily  more 
complicated.    Let    us    resolve    to    add    our 
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Weight  to  thta  project  today— while  there  Is 
•till  time  and  our  own  consciences  are  the 
only  spur — which  tomorrow  we  will  be  forced 
to  undertake  amidst  tensions  a  hundred 
tlmcii  as  critical. 

H   R   P. 


Worse  Than  Locusts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  8.  1946 


M  r.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
oral  le  Jo.^ephus  Daniels,  president  of  the 
News  and  Observer  of  Raleigh.  N.  C. 
uro  e  an  Interesting  editorial  recently 
con«ern:ng  the  lobby  against  the  vet- 
erars'  emergency  housing  bill.  It  was 
hea<  ed.  'Worse  Than  Locusts."  and  was 
as  follows: 


Ccpgressman  Patman.  leader  for  a  needed 

bill,    declares    that    "lobbyists    and 

employers  are  organizing  a  campaign 

on  deliberate  falsehood  and  Innuendo 

cer  out  of  the  misery  of  the  American 

e  who  cannot  find  a  place  to  live  " 

Ists  are  worse  pests  than  the  locusts 

t,  and  ought  to  be  banished  as  cor- 

of  good  goTemment.     When  Wilson 

urging  an  end   of   favors   to  campaign 

as    the    Underwood-Simmons 

measure  was  In  the  making,  these  lobby 

es  descended  on  Washington      With  the 

Tom  Pence.  Raleigh  newspaper  cone- 

t.  Wilson  got  their  names  and  drove 

out  of  the  National  Capital.     Result: 

it  Uriff  bill  In  half  a  century  became  a 
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Thkt    driving  out  of  harpies  from   Wash- 
Ingtcfi  should  be  repeated. 
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le  Real  the  Symbol  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or    WASHINGTO.N 

rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

DE  LACY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

ivilege  granted  me,  I  desire  to  call 

tention  of  the  House  to  an  excel- 

^ditorial  in  the  February  26.  1946. 

of    the    Washington    Post.      It 

so  eloquently  on  the  question  of 

immigration  quotas.  I  need  add  no  fur- 

cfsmment.    The  editorial  follows: 

IMMIGBATION   QUOTAS 

Strange  to  see  the  persistence.  In  a 
founded  and  fostered  by  Immigra- 
the  fallacy  that  Immigrants  are  a 
The   fallacy   found   expression    the 
In  a  recommendation  to  Congress. 
in   by  the  American   Leg:cn  and  the 
IS  of  Foreign  Wars,  that  immigration 
be  sharply  reduced  fur  the  next  dec- 
Why  intensify  our  problems."  said  a 
lan  for  the  VFW,  "by  permitting  In 
postwar  years  a  continual  flow 
ts  across  our  borders?" 
a^  several  obvious  answers  to  this 
question— Including  what  should 
obvious  of  all.  that  it  is  based  on 
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an  altogether  false  premise.  Immigrants  do 
not,  as  the  veterans'  representatives  Indi- 
cated, take  Jobs  away  from  Americans.  They 
create  Jobs.  They  are  consumers  as  well  as 
workers.  The  food  they  eat,  the  houses  they 
live  In.  the  clothes  they  wear,  the  movies 
they  attend,  the  radios  they  buy,  all  serve 
to  swell  the  volume  of  American  production, 
to  keep  the  tractors  on  our  farms  and  wheels 
of  our  factories  in  motion.  Immigration  Is 
an  expansion  of  the  American  market,  a 
revitalizatlon  of  the  American  economic 
frontier.  Our  periods  of  greatest  prosperity 
In  the  past  have  been  directly  related  to  the 
Influx  of  newcomers  from  abroad. 

There  are.  moreover,  formidable  reasons 
for  liberalizing  rather  than  restricting  Immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  at  this  particu- 
lar time.  The  most  compelling  reason  Is 
that  the  need  is  now  particularly  great  among 
those  overseas  who  have  been  uprooted  by 
the  war.  To  many  Europeans,  persecuted 
politically  and  unwanted  in  the  lands  of 
their  birth.  America  is  a  symbol  of  salvation 
and  promise  It  has  always  been  such  a 
symbol— from  the  earliest  davs  when  it  flrst 
offered  asylum  to  religious  protestanu. 
through  the  years  when  Swedes  and  Poles 
and  Germans  and  Italians  and  Irishmen  and 
others  from  abroad  were  building  our  rail- 
roads, mining  our  coal,  forging  our  steel 
and  making  real  the  American  dream  cf 
boundless  opportunity.  We  cannot  take  all 
of  them;  we  cannot  give  refuge  to  all  who 
seek  to  come  here  and  start  life  anew  by 
working  In  freedom.  But  we  can  play  a 
more  generous  part  than  we  have  played. 
We  can  keep  alive  the  great  tradition  svm- 
bollzed  by  the  Statue  of  Libertv  in  New  York 
Harbor.  In  doing  so.  we  shall  enrich  our 
national  life  and  the  institutions  through 
which  we  have  grown  to  greatness. 


Bretton  Woods  and  the  British  Loan 
i:XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NrSRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday.  Inarch  12.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  the  news  report  from  Savannah. 
Ga..  which  I  insei^  as  part  of  my  remarks,' 
is  true,  then  it  clearly  indicates  that  the 
participation  of  foreign  countries  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  predicated  upon  the.se  countries 
getting  a  loan  from  the  United  States. 
This  Is  the  very  condition  about  which 
many  Members  of  the  Hcu<e  were  con- 
cerned when  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ment was  under  consideration  by  this 
body. 

If  the  United  States  must  furnish  all 
the  money  for  the  Bretton  Woods  Inter- 
national Fund,  and  then  not  have  con- 
trol over  the  use  of  this  fund,  it  would 
seem  most  unwise  that  we  should  make 
these  loans  to  foreign  countries,  or  even 
to  keep  our  own  commitments  to  the 
Bretton  Woods  agreement.  The  article 
from  the  Daily  Press  follows: 
BamsH  Sat  Thkh  Parttcipation  in  Beetton 

Wooo«!    DwrNDs    ON    Loam    Fiom    UNrra 

Statts — Russia  Mat  Stat  Orr 

(By  Vermont  Royster) 
Savaknah.  Ga  — Oreat  Britain  served  np- 
tlee  on  the  United  States  that  she  could  not 
participate  in  the  Bretton  Woods  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  being 


organized  In  International  conference  here, 
unless  the  United  States  advances  the  re- 
quested three  and  threc-fotirths  trillion  dol- 
lar loan. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Russia's  partici- 
pation Is  likewise  being  tied  to  a  United 
States  loan,  the  Bank  Is  faced  vlth  eventual 
loss  of  two  of  Its  ilve  largest  contributors  be- 
fore It  and  the  fund  have  even  begun  to  op- 
erate. 

The  only  apparent  solution  is  for  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  underwriting  a 
total  of  Ave  and  nine-tenths  billion  dollars 
for  the  Bank  and  the  Fund,  to  also  approve 
.«;ide  loans  amounting  to  three  and  three- 
fourths  billion  dollars  for  Great  Britain  and 
tl  000.000.000  for  Russia. 

The  Bank  can  operate  succe'^sfully  without 
Russia,  and  Indeed  may  do  so.  but  its  position 
wou!d  be  tremendously  weakened  without 
the  United  Kingdom 

kztncs  states  the  position 

Lord  Keynes,  economic  adviser  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  chief  of  the 
United  Kingdrm  delegatior.  stateo  that 
should  the  loan  bill  before  Congrtjs  be  de- 
feated, 'we  shall  certainly  have  t'>  look  at 
things  again. "  His  statement  was  elaborated 
by  .mother  high  Brituh  official  who  said  that 
this  view  "cannot  be  stated  too  strongly.  ' 

The  British,  in  the  meantime,  are  cooper- 
sting  with  Treasury  Secretary  Vinson  on  the 
assumpUon  that  Congress  will  approve  the 
loan. 

Prospects  that  Russia  may  Join  the  mone- 
tary Institutions  dwindled  as  the  diplomatic 
break  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  widened  over  such  far-flung  problems 
as  Manchuria  and  Bulgaria. 

Late  Saturday  the  Russian  observers  ab- 
sented themselves  from  the  conference  and 
cabled  Moscow,  apparently  asking,  for  instruc- 
tions. 

CAN  luasiA  orr  back  in? 

United  States  officials  «ay  they  are  now 
undecided  on  whether  they  will  move  to  re- 
admit Russia  on  the  original  Bretton  Woods 
terms.  It  hid  been  generally  understood  the 
United  States  would  make  such  a  motion 
Some  observers  here  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
write  off  Russia  completely  from  the  bank 
and  fund;  but  the  Kremlin  is  unpredictable 

Russia  s  original  subscription  to  the  bank 
at  Bretton  Woods  was  il.aoo.OOOOOO  nnd  a 
like  amount  to  the  fund.  No  decision  has 
been  made  on  how  to  replace  this  loss  If  the 
U.  8.  S.  R   does  not  Join 

Meanwhile  support  has  grown  for  a  pro- 
posal to  have  permanent  headquarters  of 
the  bank  and  fund  In  New  York  City.  The 
British  delegation  has  committed  itself  In 
favor  of  Npw  York  and  most^of  representatives 
of  Latin-American  Republics  have  concurred 
The  United  States  delegation  favors  Wash- 
ington, 


Free  Prices  and  Full  Employn:ent 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATTV'ES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  piea.sed  to  give  my  col- 
leagues and  the  public  generally,  the 
benefit  of  the  thinking  of  Mr.  Samuel  B. 
Pettengill  on  the  subject  of  free  prices 
and  full  employment.  I  quote  the  follow- 
ing article  by  Mr.  Pettengill: 

The  difference  between  free  prices  and 
prices  dlcuted  by  government  Is  not  hard 
to  state. 
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Which   gives   a   maximum   of   prosperity? 
Thnt  Is  the  thing  we  are  Interested  In. 
The  answer  Is;  Free  prices.    Why? 
Here  is  the  reason. 

Producers  always  try  to  sell  dear.  Con- 
sumers always  try  to  buy  cheap. 

This  fundamental  law  of  man's  nature 
has  not  changed  in  thousands  of  years. 

For  example:  Every  working  man  (pro- 
ducer) tries  to  sell  his  lahpr  at  the  highest 
price. 

Every  working  man's  wife  (consumer) 
tries  to  buy  the  products  of  other  working 
men  at  the  lowest  price. 

Do  you  find  any  fault  with  that  statement? 
If  not.  read  on. 

When  prices  go  down,  that  stimulates  con- 
sumption, but  discourages  production. 

When  prices  go  up,  that  stimulates  pro- 
duction, but  discourages  consumption. 

For  example:  If  new  automobiles  were 
priced  by  government  at  $1  each,  everyone 
would  rush  to  buy.  but  no  one  would  pro- 
duce the  automobiles  for  that  price.  But 
with  none  produced,  depression   follows. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  new  autos  were 
priced  by  government  at  $10000  each,  there 
would  be  a  rush  to  produce  them,  but  hardly 
anyone  would  buy  them,  and  with  few 
boupht,  few  would  be  produced— also  de- 
pression. 

Now  at  what  point  would  the  most  cars 
be  both  made  and  bought?  If  we  find  that 
point,  we  have  the  point  of  highest  continu- 
ous prosperity  and  the  most  steady,  well- 
paying  Jobs.  The  economists  call  this  the 
point  of  equilibrium. 

Buyers  rush  toward  low  prices  (bargain 
counters):  sellers  rush  toward  high  prices. 
In  other  words,  consumption  rises  as  prices 
fall,  but  falls  as  prices  rise.  Production  In- 
creases as  prices  rise,  but  decreases  as  prices 
fall. 

For  every  commodity  and  for  each  day  of 
the  year,  there  Is  Just  one  point  where  the 
production  line  and  the  consumption  line 
freely  cross  each  other  and  people  freely 
trade,  as  at  a  public  auction.  Just  one.  It 
Is  where  goods  (let  us  say  a  kitchen  stove) 
are  both  made  and  sold,  at  a  price  producer 
and  consumer  both  agree  on.  let  us  say  at  $50 
per  stove.  That  is  the  point  determined  from 
day  to  day  on  a  free  market  by  the  free  choice 
and  decision  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
buyers  and  sellers,  consumers  and  producers. 
It  Is  at  that  point,  and  there  only,  that  max- 
imum production  meshes  in  with  maximum 
consumption— and  Jobs.  This  Is  economic 
democracy. 

Whenever  and  wherever  Government,  or  In- 
dustrial monopolies,  or  labor  monopolies  fix 
prices,  rents,  dividends,  or  wages,  abo%e  or 
below  that  free  market  point,  you  have  either 
a  shortage  of  consumption  or  a  surplus  of 
production.  You  dam  up  the  maximum  flow 
of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer,  and 
you  prevent  full  employment. 

It  must  be  ^elf-evident  that  the  millions 
of  people  themselves  in  a  free  market  will 
judge  more  wisely  than  any  Government 
bureaucrat  what  they  will  buy  or  make  and 
how  much  and  at  what  price.  If  this  were 
not  true,  then  It  would  follow  that  one  man 
or  a  few  men  In  a  far-off  Government  office 
are  wiser  than  you  as  to  what  you  will  buy 
(or  not  buy)  and  at  what  price.  You  know 
what  you  want  and  can  afford.  No  one  else 
In  the  whole  world  knows  that.  Everyone 
else  guesses. 

Suppose  Government  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  a  kitchen  stove,  say  at  $75  a  stove. 
Stove  makers  would,  for  a  while,  tend  to 
make  more  stoves  for  the  greater  profit  per 
stove,  but  people  would  hesitate  to  buy  and 
would  make  the  old  stove  do  and  soon 
the  warehouses  and  stores  would  be  full  of 
unsold  stoves,  and  men  would  be  laid  off  at 
the  factory. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  Government 
puts  a  ceiling  price  over  stoves,  at  $25  a 
stove.  People  would  rush  to  buy,  but  the 
stove  makers  would  lose  money  and  so  would 


soon  stop  making  stoves.    Again,  men  would 
be  laid  off  at  the  factory. 

Dictated  prices  always  create  either  a  sur- 
plus which  consumers  will  not  buy  or  a  short- 
age which  producers  will  not  supply.  It  is 
Ju?t  that  simple. 

When  Government  attempts  to  force  con- 
sumers to  pay  more  than  they  freely  would 
do,  they  will  buy  less.  The  consumers  quit 
buying. 

When  Government  attempts  to  force  pro- 
ducers to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
freely  would  do,  they  will  produce  less.  The 
producers  quit  making. 

The  penalties  for  Government  Interference 
with  the  free  market  are  absolutely  Inexor- 
able, either  in  the  field  of  economics,  pros- 
perity and  Jobs,  or  In  the  field  of  human 
liberty  and  happiness.  The  only  alternati've 
is  iron  control  over  every  aspect  of  a  na- 
tion's life  enforced  by  the  gestapo  and  the 
concentration  camp. 

It  is  plain  that  at  a  free  public  auction 
everything  will  be  sold — no  surplus. 

In  a  free  Industrial  market  It  must  be  plain 
also  that  someone  will  try  to  produce  goods 
to  satisfy  every  demand — no  shortage. 

If  one  producer  charges  too  much  and  buy- 
ing falls  off,  his  competitor  will  charge  less, 
or  offer  a  better  product,  and  take  the  market 
away  from  him. 

A  free  market  place  Is  the  most  democratic 
thing  free  people  can  have.  It  Is  a  continu- 
ous town  meeting  where  every  citizen  votes 
every  day  with  his  or  her  dollars.  His  dollars 
are  always  looking  for  the  best  bargains; 
that  Is.  a  larger  quantity  or  a  better  quality; 
in  short,  the  most  and  best  for  least.  This 
forces  producers  to  offer  the  most  or  the  best 
for  the  least  or  go  out  of  business  to  their 
competitors  who  do.  This  results  In  an 
ever-rising  standard  of  living. 

A  free  market  employs  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  workingmen,  and  satisfies  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  workingmen's  wives,  or 
farmers,  miners,  butchers,  bakers,  or  candle- 
stick makers. 

Let  us  restore  a  free  market  and  have  a 
free  and  prosperous  country. 


Election  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sunday,  March  10, 
entitled  "Election  Without  Precipitating 
Internal  Strife  Is  Polish  Problem": 

Election  WrrHour  PRECiprrATiNG  Internal 
Strife  Is  Polish  Problem 

Warsaw,  Poland,  March  9. — One  of  the 
biggest  headaches  of  the  Polish  provisional 
government  today  is  how  to  bring  security 
to  the  nation's  23.000.000  people  and  arrange 
general  elections  without  precipitating  seri- 
ous Internal  strife. 

Although  Stanlslaw  Radkiewlcz,  Minister 
for  Public  Security,  has  placed  an  estimated 
75,000  to  100.000  persons  In  prison,  his  Job 
of  weeding  out  what  he  terms  "subversive 
elements"  seems  to  be  getting  tougher  than 
ever. 

Killings,  sporadic  shootings,  robberies,  and 
holdups  are  a  nightly  occurrence  In  most 
urban  centers. 

TWO     THOUSAND     ASSASSINATED 

Since  the  provisional  government  came  In 
last  year,  2,000  Polish  politicians  have  been 
assassinated,  along  with  scores  of  Jews  and 


peasants.  Whole  towns  and  villages  have 
been  wiped  out  by  fire  and  livestock  carried 
off.  Trains,  banks,  state  institutions,  and 
warehouses   have   been   robbed. 

Radkiewlcz  blames  bands  which  he  says 
are  financed  and  armed  from  abroad  by  Gen. 
Wladyslaw  Anders  and  others  formerly  as- 
sociated with  the  old  "London  government." 
"There  Is  a  strong  penetration  of  elements 
organizing  fifth-column  work,"  he  says. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks,  units  whose 
membership  is  reputed  to  include  soldiers 
who  served  in  the  insurrection  army  In  War- 
saw In  the  fall  of  1944.  remnants  of  the  di- 
vision or^-anlzed  by  the  Russian  General  Vlas- 
sov  to  fight  alongside  the  Germans,  and  Po- 
lish Army  deserters  have  carried  the  torch 
of  terror  all  the  way  from  northeastern  to 
southeastern  Poland. 

SLEEP  WITH  clothes  ON 

Many  Inhabitants  no  longer  undress  at 
night.  Valuables  are  hidden.  Special  alarm 
signals  have  been  arranged  to  warn  of  the 
approach  of  raiders. 

No  one  seems  to  know  the  strength  of 
these  opposition  organizations.  Estimates 
range  from  50.000  to  100.000.  They^  frequent 
the  snow-covered  forests,  now  are  concen- 
trated mostly  in  the  east  near  the  Soviet 
border 

The  government  has  sent  two  divisions  to 
the  Blalystok  area.  These  are  reported  to 
be  supplemented  by  a  divisior  of  Russians, 
whose  aid  was  asked  by  provincial  authorities. 
Marshal  Michal  Rola-Zymlerski.  Minister  of 
Defense,  recently  also  announced  several  di- 
visions of  militia  had  been  sent  into  the 
Prezemsyl  district. 

PLAT    ROBIN    HOOD   ROLE 

The  bands  around  Blalystok  often  played 
a  sort  of  Robin  Hood  role,  leaving  part  of 
their  loot  at  schools  and  hospitals  for  poor 
children.  They  also  appeared  to  be'dlsptjsed 
favorably  toward  peasants  but  warned  them 
not  to  turn  over  foodstuffs  to  provincial  au- 
thorities. 

In  that  latter  connection,  after  a  raid  In 
which  five  villages  were  burned  and  more 
than  100  persons  shot,  survivors  found  this 
placard  nailed  to  a  tree:  "You  have  been 
punished  because  you  paid  taxes  In  kind." 

"Taxes  in  kind"  Is  the  farm  produce  the 
peasants  must  deliver  regtUarly  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  t3rpe  of  lawlessness 
which  has  contributed  to  what  persons  like 
Zbigniew  Stypulkowskl  term  "political,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial  chaos."  Stypulkowskl, 
one  of  the  Poles  tried  in  Moscow  last  summer 
for  alleged  dlverslonlst  activity  against  Rus- 
sia (he  pleaded  innocent  and  was  released) 
also  has  charged  that  the  present  Polish  Gov- 
ernment was  not  willing  to  rUk  free  elec- 
tions except  upon  the  condition  that  there 
be  a  single  list  of  candidates. 

PEASANT  PARTT   OPPOSED 

All  parties  In  Poland  have  agreed  to  a  sin- 
gle bloc  with  the  exception  of  the  Polish 
Peasant  Party,  headed  by  Vice  Premier  Stan- 
lslaw Mikolajczyk,  and  the  Labor  Party,  of 
which  Karol  Popiel  is  president. 

Strong  pressure,  however,  is  being  exerted 
upon  Mikolajczyk,  who  claims  to  represent 
60  percent  of  all  the  PolL^h  people. 

The  single  ticket  would  mean  that  all  of 
the  political  parties  would  agree  In  advance 
what  their  representation  In  the  Sejm,  par- 
liament, would  be,  and  draw  up  a  list  of 
candidates  accordingly.  Opponents  say: 
"If  that  happens,  why  vote?" 

Political  leaders  such  as  fiery  Vice  Premier 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  -head  of  the  Commu- 
nist-backed Polish  Workers  Party,  and 
Premier  Edward  Osubka-Morawskl  of  the  Po- 
lish Socialist  Party,  bluntly  have  told  Miko- 
lajczyk that  opposition  to  the  single  bloc 
would  be  liquidated. 

FEARS  TROUBLE 

Right  now,  Mikolajczyk  Is  reported  re- 
liably to  fear  what  might  be  serious  trouble 
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If  thjere  U  a  free  election  with  more  than  one 
tlck(  t  In  the  field. 

Uifcertalnty  has  caiised  many  Polea  to  go 

resuming  business.    Government  de- 

too,  such  as  the  nationalization  of  basic 

and  the  expropriation  of  big  es- 

have    disturbed   that  croes-section   of 

economy  that  once  was  rich,  powerful 

aggressive. 

are  worried,  too.  because  their  money 

so  little. 

government  permits  payment  of   100 

for  each  American  dollar  sent  In  to 

At  that  rate,  the  average  Polish 

gets    around    tl5    to   $30   a    month. 

RaUf  ay  workers  and  school  teachers  get  as 

as  t7  per  month.     The  average  laborer 

8  cents  an  hour. 
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BHIAD  3  0  CENTS  A  LOAr 

to  living  costs,  bread  Is  18  to  30  cent,s 

loif;  a  single  egg  costs  14  cents;  a  pound 

pqtatoes.  8  cents;  and  meats  such  as  steaks. 

and  roasts,  around  $2  a  pound.    The 

cheajtest  meal  in  a  restaurant  runs  from  $3  50 
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Government  appears  to  be  following 
icy  of  the  late  General  Pilsudski.  who 

I  during  the  prewar  depression  years 
Poland  would  hold  the  line  on  zloty 
n-^e  Then  It  was  officially  5  3  zlotys  to 
United  States  dollar,     it  still  is 

when  Poles  hear  rumors  that  the  zloty 

g  to  be  devalued,  they  offer  as  much  as 

600  per  dollar. 

another  side  of  the  present-day  PolLsh 
•e.  the  Warsaw  regime  works  closely 
:l^tat  of  Soviet  Russia. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


«CSS;aN    INITtJINCI 

Russian  Influence  often  has  been  de- 
In  governmental  decrees  and  In  such 
Mtlons  as  the  Riant  agricultural  and 
industrial     monopoly.     Spolem.     which 
Announced    Its   intention    to   take   over 
■  y  100  percent  of  the  peasants'  pro- 
asd  distribute  It  through  coopera- 
ifter  leaving  the  peasants  a  share. 
""•  Ministry  of  Public  Security  has 
many  of  the  ways  of   the  Russian 
m  the  operation  of  its  secret  police, 
•gents  have  Instructed  Polish  police 
y  competent  source  says  that  there  are 
half  dozen  high  NKVD  officers  who  see 
«Adklewicz'B   orders   are   properly   »nd 
^tly  executed. 
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Civil  Air  Patrol 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HbN.  HAHON  W.  SUMNERS 


or  izxAs 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1946 

SUMNERS  of  Texas      Mr  Speak - 
March   1.  General  Spaatz.  com- 
mandmp  general  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
1  «1  an  address  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
in  which  he  commended  the  spirit 
?  service  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  a 
organization  of  patriotic  citizens 
1S41  in  person  as  private  citizens 
challenge  of  the  German  sub- 
with  their  own  private  planes 
hef ped  eflTectlvely  to  drive  them  from 
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organization  of  the  participants  in 
ft  rvice  has  been  formed  with  these 
commendable  objectives: 

To  provide  an  organization  to 
encourige  and  aid  American  citizens  in 
cor  tribution  of  their  efforts,  services 
es)3urces  in  the  development  of  avia- 


tion and  in  the  maintenance  of  air 
supremacy,  and  to  encourage  and  de- 
velop by  example  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tion of  private  citizens  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

Second.  To  provide  aviation  education 
and  training,  especially  to  its  senior  and 
cadet  members;  to  encourage  and  foster 
civil  aviation  in  local  communities,  and 
to  provide  an  orpanization  of  private  cit- 
ixens  with  adequate  facilities  to  a.ssist  In 
meeting  local  and  national  emergencie-s. 
This  is  what  General  Spaatz  said  of 
this  organization  and  its  service: 
Civil  Am  P.\teol 
The  Civil  Air  Patrol  embodies  the  spirit 
which  made  America  great   among  nations, 
the  spirit  of  commuimy-iuopu-ed  devotion  to 
self-.mposed  tasks. 

There  was  a  lime,  before  the  advent  of  fire 
engines,  when  the  citLzeiia  of  American 
towns  were  their  own  tiremen.  In  tveiit  of 
fire,  the  church  bell  would  ring,  and  the 
townfolk  would  form  bucket  lines  to  the 
river  or  pond,  and  put  out  the  fiiunes  with 
water  thiown  by  hand  Every  pubhc-minded 
citizen  kept  his  own  flrebucket  (wjth  his 
name  on  it)  in  constant  readlnesji.  That  was 
the  volunteer  spirit  of  the  frontier. 

Tlicre  was  also  a  time,  not  long  Hgo.  when 
America  was  In  danger  of  something  worse 
than  fire  The  Air  Force  was  not  prepared 
to  meet  that  danger,  not  equipped  for  ade- 
quate defense  of  the  country,  much  less  for 
offenv  overseas  It  was  then.  IMI.  that 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  was  founded,  somewhat 
as  a  firebucket  project.  That,  too.  was  the 
volunteer  spirit. 

So  long  as  America  keeps  alive  this  vol- 
imteer  principle  our  political  democracy  will 
be  defended,  and  peoples  from  other  lands. 
wbtre  compulsion  la  the  rule  rather  than  the 
e««ipt4oii.  will  seek  to  become  American  clt- 
Izer-t  The  volunteer  spirit  Is  th«  waenca 
ol  political  freedom 

For  addliiir  freth  luster  and  new  meaning 
to  this  truduujiial  spirit  uf  Amerirn  we  uiv 
"P'-tiiil  and  lasting  honor  to  the  Ca,l  Air 
Patrol. 

I      C     A     r     IN   THK   WAR 

At  the  time  of  its  Inception,  the  CAP  «i- 
nut  expected  to  give  much  more  tl  ■ 
dental  service.  So. .n.  however,  we  re. 
ItM  Immediate  value  Ui  relieve  the  Air  Force 
of  many  home-front  duties,  so  we  could  con- 
centraie  mure  effectively  on  training  air  crews 
and  other  preparations  for  battle  oversea* 

.  ^M  *"!?*"*  '"  "^'^  ""  ^*^'»*  civilian  airmen 
to  nil  the  empty  places  In  our  line  of  defense 
They  ktpt  constant  watch  (or  submarUies 
far  out  at  sea:  they  patrolled  the  borders 
they  acted  as  couriers:  they  located  our  miss- 
ing ahxraft;  they  even  towed  targeu  for  our 
training  command,  and  so  on. 

They  also  carried  on  a  continuous  recruit, 
ing  campaign:  they  brought  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  Americans  Into  the  Air  Force 
and  gave  them  preinduction  training  in 
their  home  towns. 

Prom  small  beu'lnnlntjs  the  orKanUEatlon 
grew  in  size  m  responsibilitlee.  and  in  inten- 
sity  of  effort,  to  become  a  highly  effective 
component  of  the  system  whereby  we  Insured 
delivery  of  troops  and  supplies  to  ihe  various 
theaters  of  f..»r. 

In  other  words,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  became 
a  unique  Institution,  a  civilian  arm  of 
Americas  expanding  au-  power,  and  an  Indis- 
pensable auxiliary  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  It 
sprang  into  being  when  the  country  was  In 
danger  because  of  Inadequate  air  prepara- 
tions. It  contributed  Intelhtjent  energy  and 
Nation-wide,  organized  suppoit  to  the  work 
of  building  an  air  force  with  sufficient  strik- 
ing power  for  the  aU-out  assault. 

To  all  members  of  the  ClvU  Air  Patrol  we 
of  the  Army  Air  Forces  wish  to  express  warm 
appreciation  for  their  timely  assistance  when 
the  going  was  hard,  for  their  unfailing  co- 


operation in  solving  Air  Force  problems,  and 
for  their  demonstration  of  the  progressive 
alr-mlnded  spirit,  which  is  the  heart  of 
America.  Their  performance  was  top  grade 
for  the  record.  With  them  we  are  glad  to 
share  the  victory. 

2.    C.  A.  P.  lie  PCACZ 

As  the  CAP  was  Indispensable  to  take  up 
the  slack  during  the  war  years,  so  It  Is  also 
e.'^seatlal  to  the  Immediate  and  long-range 
plans  for  America's  air  power. 

One  of  our  problems  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  war  Is  the  return  to  civil  life  of  our 
Air  Force  veterans.  We  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  these  young  nu-n — an  obligation  to 
help  make  their  readjustment  as  happy  as 
local  condr  rmit.    To  that  end  we  have 

called  on  t.  as  the  organization  with 

.specific  concern  for  air  veterans,  and  with 
members  on  the  spot  to  cooperate  with  local 
establibhed  agencies,  to  help  place  our  former 
suuners.  mechanics,  and  so  on,  In  jobs  for 
which  they  are  beet  fitted. 

Tlie  CAP  has  responded  with  Its  usual  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm.  The  ta^k  of  the  mo- 
ment was  once  to  turn  young  men  Into  sol- 
diers; It  now  Is  to  convert  them  back  Into 
the  ways  of  the  citizens.  Both  of  these  civic 
duties  are  highly  congenial  to  the  CAP  and  in 
the  highest  Interest  of  our  country.  We  may 
expect  Its  usual  excellent  performance. 

Another  general  problem  Is  our  air  con- 
■sclousness.  which  we  envisage  as  a  vast  pool 
of  Americans  with  a  knowledge  and  love  ot 
the  air.  Historically,  it  was  the  nations  .nost 
experienced  In  the  handling  of  ships  which 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  national  se- 
curity when  the  strategic  emphasis  shifted 
to  the  sea  and  sea  power  The  rame  will 
be  true  of  modern  nations  and  airplanes. 

In  this  last  war  sir  power  came  of  age: 
It  has  a  future  which  Is  measureless  in 
^«cope.  and  limitless  In  time.  Man  ha«  tiken 
to  the  air;  he  will  never  retreat  from  the 
new  freedom,  new  mobility,  and  new  fiex- 
Iblllty  permitted  by  bis  conquest  of  the 
third  dlmennU  n  above  and  beyond  the  earth. 
That  conquest.  In  time,  will  inspire  him 
with  new  political  concepts,  new  answers  to 
"id  riddles  in  society— a  new  dispensation. 
Meanwhile,  society  as  *  whole  mu«t  be 
edurnted  Up  to  the  u»e  of  air  power.  Given 
the  technirn!  stiperiorlty  of  America,  and 
'he  mec  '  aptitude  of  our  youth.  It  Is 

logical  :  ■^.  '  tjj^t  Americans  will  fiy  air- 
planes with  the  same  skill  and  zest  they 
•how  In  driving  automobiles.  To  prepare 
for  that  day  we  must  constantly  enlarge  our 
ulr  consclousnefs.  We  must  pass  on  our  air 
experience  not  only  in  the  Air  Forces,  but 
In  ever>  section  of  the  country. 

In  helping  to  buUd  the  national  air  con- 
sciousness we  again  call  on  the  CAP.  this 
time  to  help  organize  Americas  enthusiasm 
for  the  air  through  lU  cadet  program  Our 
great  Air  Forces  of  the  war.  which  required 
4!a  years  to  build  up  for  the  all-out  a^isault 
have  melted  away  under  the  hot  breath  of 
hasty  demobilization.  We  are  now  In  an  In- 
terim period,  during  which  political  consider- 
ations trouble  us  all.  Eventually  we  wUl  be 
reoriented  on  a  volunteer  basis,  it  will  still 
take  a  long  time  to  train  pilots,  navigators 
and  to  whip  air  crews  together  for  our  pro- 

l'''',  J.°  ^'■""P*-  ^^  «^'  'Of"  tJo"  not  spring 
into  being  overnight  In  peace  any  more  tha.n 
in  War. 

The  cadet  program  of  the  CAP  Is  a  means 

to  chunnelize  the  passing  on  of  experience 

r^^./t      T'^  veterans  of  the  air  to  the  young 

;^r"  h,  "  ,°"'  ^*°'  ""'^  ^•»"*«"-  Like 
everrthlr.g  else  done  by  the  CAP.  its  basis  Is 

ohf.J^t  """'•^w  •'''^"  *"^  <=*•■""  no  military 
obligation.  It  serves  the  selective  procers 
elngllizs  out  the  cadets  with  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  characteristics  necessary 

n'^w''  ^?°^  ^"""'*'"  "^^^  program  includes 
projects  to  establish  aviation  courses  In 
schoo^.  and  to  enlist  the  cooperation  cf 
churches,  civic  groups,  and  other  local  ageu- 
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In  other  words,  the  CAP  will  help  bear 
the  torch  of  air  power  in  American  civil  life. 
It  Is.  however,  not  a  youth  movement.  It  Is 
a  liaison  between  the  planners  of  our  air 
strength  and  our  pilots,  navigators,  and  air- 
men of  tomorrow,  it  moves  with  us  upward 
and  outward  toward  a  new  horizon — Amer- 
ica's air  power  as  the  leader  in  the  prevention 
of  war.  and  the  creation  of  new  means  to 
preserve  woild  peace.  Through  knowledge 
and  love' of  the  air  Americans  will  advance 
with  their  destiny  to  be  the  true  air  people 
of  the  earth,  and  lead  the  way  Into  a  new 
era  of  civilization. 


Industry  Is  Quitting  the  Unequal  Battle 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
C.  C.  Crow  from  Crow's  Pacific  Coast 
Lumber  Digest  for  December  15,  1945: 

l.VDL'STRT  IS  QflTTINC  THE  fNEQUAL  BATTLE 

(By  C.  C.  Crow) 
This  week  Mr  Frank  Ransom,  president  of 
the  Eastern  &  Western  Lumbei  Co..  of  Port- 
land, announced  that  within  the  next  few 
days  they  will  close  for  all  time.  This  Is 
one  of  the  top  sawmills  of  the  Northwest, 
that  has  been  In  operation  for  45  years  and 
at  Its  peak  produced  over  a  long  period  an 
average  of  110,000,000  feet  of  lumber  an- 
nually. 

Only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  nu- 
merous other  well-known  sawmill  concerns 
took  the  same  »teps  as  the  Ea.ttern  tc  West- 
ern Lumber  Co.  To  name  a  few,  there  have 
been  the  Clark  St  Wilson  Lumber  Co.,  with 
Its  three  big  plants  on  the  Columbia  River; 
Pacific  National  Lumber  Co.,  Tucoms,  Wash  : 
Sliver  rails  Timber  Co..  Sllverton,  Greg; 
Westport  Lumber  Co  .  Westport,  Greg  ;  and 
the  big  BelUngham  division  of  Bloedel-Dono- 
van  Lumber  Co. 

Keep  in  mind  that,  with  possibly  one  ex- 
ception, all  of  these  mills  have  or  had  stand- 
ing timber  of  their  own  when  they  closed. 
Keep  In  mind  that  all  of  these  concerns  were 
in  a  good  financial  position  and  enjoyed  the 
prestige  of  long-established  connections  with 
the  very  best  trade  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign who  had  come  to  know  that  they  were 
capably  managed  and  well  equipped  and  their 
product  of  dependable,  high-class  uni- 
formity. 

Why  have  these  mills  quit?  No  one  who 
knows  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  operating  can  criticize  them. 

Some  would  have  you  believe  they  closed 
because  of  the  inability  lo  get  timber.  That 
has  been  a  small  factor  only.  In  former 
years  all  of  these  concerns  brought  timber 
from  greater  distances  than  they  did  In  the 
last  days  of  their  sawing.  During  the  peak 
of  Columbia  River  production,  logs  were  be- 
ing towed  at  snail's  pace  up  the  river  against 
the  current  from  the  very  mouth  of  this 
stream  100  miles  fro.n  Portland.  Plenty  of 
timber  Is  available  today  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection from  Portland  up  the  Willamette 
Valley  at  shorter  distances  and  it  all  moves 
down  griAe  to  the  mills  True,  it  is  not  on 
the  average  as  good  Douglas  fir  as  was  har- 
vested on  the  lower  Columbia  River,  but  it 
does  make  excellent  lumber  even  though  car- 
rying n  smaller  percentage  of  clears. 

While    the   managers   of    these    liquidated 
mills  have  never  openly  made  such  an  ad- 


mission. It  has  not  been  the  Inability  to  get 
logs  that  has  been  the  major  reason  for  their 
quitting.  They  have  tired  of  fighting  Gov- 
ernment bureaus.  They  have  tired  of  con- 
stantly struggling  tor  elbow  room  from  the 
never-ending  stream  of  red  tape  turned  out 
and  wrapped  around  them  by  Government 
crackpots.  They  have  tired  of  spending  half 
of  each  day  arguing  with  Government- 
backed,  Red  labor  racketeers.  They  have 
tired  of  waiting  for  months  for  the  OPA 
t"  make  decisions  that  should  not  take  them 
more  than  a  few  daj-s,  as  that  Bureau  falls 
utterly  to  make  urgentlv  needed  and  clearly 
deserved  adjustments  to  regulations  and 
prices  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  while 
production  costs  mount.  They  have  tired  of 
having  the  worst  radical  element  in  their  or- 
ganizations preach  and  teach  contempt  for 
the  employer.  They  have  tired  of  having 
these  same  Reds  first  encouraging  and  later 
demanding  of  loyal  employees  that  they  hold 
to  a  minimum  the  personal  effort  which  they 
expend  as  they  did  during  the  war  when  lum- 
ber was  so  indispensable,  and  the  output  per 
man.  per  hour,  dropped  to  a  ruinously  low 
level.  They  have  tired  of  labor  demands  for 
more  and  more  concessions  v.'hlle  their  effi- 
ciency continues  to  drop.  They  have  tired  of 
having  Govrrnment-employed,  labor  trouble- 
makers constantly  circulating  amongst  their 
employees,  figuring  out  ways  to  make  satis- 
fied men  dissatisfied.  They  ha%'e  tired  of 
the  constant  threat  ol  unauthorized  quickie 
strikes  and  the  progressive  Infringements 
upon  the  authority  to  direct  their  own  busi- 
nesses, a  result  of  the  Insolent  and  overbear- 
ing Government -schooled  policy  of  organ- 
ized labor. 

The  facts  are.  these  excellent,  well- 
equipped  mills,  capable  of  employing  thou- 
sands of  men  and  turning  out  millions  of  feet 
of  lumber  each  day,  which  Is  urgently 
needed,  haw  sickened  of  studied  dictation 
Impo.sed  upon  them  by  a  Government  ad- 
mlnlstered  by  a  spineless  Congress  of  self- 
seeking  politicians  led  by  an  accidental  Presi- 
dent, a  weakling,  the  Impotent  upawn  of 
ward-heeling,  gangster  politics  who  Is  satis- 
fled  to  do  the  only  thing  he  l»  capable  of  do- 
ing and  that  Is  to  drift  along  with  the  New- 
Denl  flotsam  on  which  he  was  born  politically. 
The  liquidation  of  sawmills  has  only 
•tarted.  The  OPA  and  numerous  other 
bureaus,  with  their  dilatory  loctlcs  and  im- 
practical hamstringing  of  all  Industry,  are 
making  it  necessary  for  a  businessman  to 
become  a  crook  if  he  stays  In  business  and  re- 
mains solvent.  More  good  mills  have  Ixjen 
sold  for  a  song  during  the  past  year  than  In 
any  10  years  prevlovsly.  This  has  also  been 
liquidation.  Sawmill  operators,  who  have 
put  In  a  lifetime  building  up  such  organiza- 
tions as  those  already  mentioned,  have  with 
full  justification  come  to  realize  that  It  Is 
futile  and  certainly  not  worth  while  to  con- 
tinue in  the  one-sided  battle  against  merged 
subversion  of  entrenched  Federal  parlor  pinks 
and  the  soap-box  radicals  they  are  forced  to 
employ. 

What  Is  true  of  the  lumber  Industry  In  the 
Northwest  Is  true  of  other  industries  In  all 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Any  man  who 
with  hard  work  and  close  application  has 
built  up  a  business  Is  not  going  to  continue 
It,  lose  what  he  has,  and  shorten  his  own  life 
by  trying  to  do  the  impossible  just  to  keep 
grasping  politicians  in  office  to  test  out  the 
theories  of  a  lot  of  academic  nit -wits  who 
could  not  run  a  peanut  stand  and  come  out 
whole  even  If  furnished  free  of  charge  the 
necessary  equipment  and  materials. 

It  will  take  someone  bigger  than  a  group 
of  demagogs  headed  by  a  necktie  salesman 
to  keep  this  country  from  losing  Its  indis- 
pensable Industry  leadership,  without  which 
It  is  destined  to  sacrifice  the  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  with  which  we  at  one  time 
became  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  and 
the  hope  and  ambition  of  oppressed  people 
the  world  over. 


California  ConsenraHon  Week 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
proclamation  California 'j;  Governor  Earl 
Warren  has  designated  this  week  Cali- 
fornia Conservation  Week,  and  has  called 
upon  the  schooLs,  colleges,  clubs,  and  as- 
sociations and  all  of  the  people  to  co- 
operate with  various  private  organiza- 
tions. Federal  and  State  departments  in 
studying  the  problems  involved  in  the 
maintenance,  upbuilding,  and  wise  use  of 
all  our  natural  resources  to  the  end  that 
they  may  long  serve  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple through  the  peaceful  years  to  come. 

To  those  not  entirely  familiar  with  the 
glorious  and  romantic  history  and  re- 
sources of  the  great  State  of  California, 
the  following  is  submitted  for  their  edifi- 
cation : 

Californu's  Greatness 

California  was  admitted  to  the  Union  a* 
the  thirty-first  State  on  September  9,  1850, 
after  the  territory  of  which  It  was  a  part 
had  been  relinquished  to  the  United  States 
by  Mexico  In  February  of  1848  as  the  result 
of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 

The  first  California  Legislature  was  assem- 
bled at  San  Jose  In  December  of  1849,  shortly 
after  a  constitutional  convention,  called  by 
the  military  governor.  Gen.  Bennett  Riley,  In 
June,  had  completed  Its  workat  Monterey. 

CALirORNIA'S  CAnTAL 

After  meeting  In  San  Jose  and  for  brief 
periods  at  Vallrjo  and  Benlcla,  the  legisla- 
ture moved  to  Sacramento,  which  was  estab- 
lished as  the  8Ut«  CaplUl  In  18M. 

However,  the  recorded  history  nf  California 
goes  back  400  years  to  September  38,  1543, 
when  Cabrlllo  dloeovered  San  Diego  Bay  and 
explored  the  coast  as  far  north  aa  Point  R«yM, 
In  1&70  Sir  Francis  Drake  landed  probably 
at  Drake's  Bay,  naming  the  territory  New 
Albion,  and  claiming  it  for  England.  In  1003 
Sebastian  Vlscaino  again  explored  the  coast 
but  it  was  not  until  1769  that  Spanish  coloni- 
zation started  with  the  arrival  at  San  Diego 
of  the  expeditions  led  by  Gaspar  de  Portoli. 

MISSIONS  ESTABLISHED 

Before  the  English  colonists  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  started  the  American  Revolution,  the 
Spaniards  had  already  established  Franciscan 
missions  along  the  California  coast.  The 
pastoral  civilization,  however,  which  devel- 
oped in  California  remained  Isolated  from 
both  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds  for  more 
than  50  years,  except  for  the  occasional  visits 
of  foreign  vessels,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  sea- 
otter  trade. 

COLD    DISCOVERED  ^ 

The  period  of  Mexican  rule  which  began 
In  California  In  1822  was  soon  followed  by 
the  Influx  of  more  traders  and  pioneer  Ameri- 
can .settlers,  but  It  was  not  until  after  the 
American  acquisition  of  the  territory  that 
news  of  James  Marshall's  discovery  of  gold 
in  the  tall  race  of  Sutter's  lumber  mill  at 
Coloma  on  January  24,  1848.  started  the  great 
gold  rush  that  led  to  the  rapid  development 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

POPULATION    CLIMBS 

California  has  shown  a  constant  growth 
In  population  and  by  1945  It  reached  an  es- 
timated 8.650,000.  In  1850  the  population 
was  less  than  100,000. 
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T  tils  population  extends  from  the  border  of 
Me:  Ico  nearly  1000  miles  northward  along 
the  .chores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

COVntS     LAKCK    AJtCA 

1  he  State  of  California  embraces  three- 
flft  ks  of  the  western  coast  line  of  the  United 
8ta  ;e8  and  if  transposed  to  comparable  latl- 
tud?s  alonK  the  Atlantic  coast,  its  !>hore  line 
woiild  extend  from  Boston.  Maaa..  to  approxl- 
ly  Charleston.  S  C  The  average  width 
California   Is   150  to  200  miles. 

land  area  of  the  State  Is  156.803  square 
and  therein  exist  nearly  every  com- 
tion  and  every  contrasting  extreme  of 
toptoraphy.  climate,  soil  and  mineral,  plant 
■nci  animal  life  which  can  be  found  in  the 
UniLed  States,  as  well  as  some  which  are 
unique  to  California. 

B«rnSH     ISUB     SMALiEK 

California  is  larger  in  area  and  has  a  greater 

ity  of  natural  economic  resources  than 

of  the  principal  European  nations.    Its 

area  is  larger  than  the  British  Isles. 

Ajxjut  one-fourth  of  this  land  area  is  level 

most  of  the  valley  lands  are  between  sea 

and  500  feet  In  elevation.     They  com- 

the  principal  agricultural  areas  of  the 

The  warm  belts — moet  characteristic 

la.  and  where  most  of  her  people 

below  the  2.000-foot  elevation 
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MOUNT    WHrTNET    HIGHEST 

ree-quarters   of   Californlas   area    Is    in 
ig  hiila.  foothills,  and  rugged  mountain 

.    which    range    in    elevation    from    500 

to  over  14.000  feet.     Mount  Whitney,  in 

"nia.  and  the  highest  pt-ak  in  the  United 

outside  of  Aliiska.   reaches  an   eleva- 

of    14.496   feet.     Death   Valley,  60   miles 
of  Mount  Whitney  in  the  Sierras,  is  276 

below  sea  level      This   is   not  only   the 

!t  spot  In    the  United  States  but   also 

lottest. 

Ai  proximately  one-half  of  Californlas  land 

—    or  49  897.374  acrea.  is  publicly  uwned. 

ich  23.822,359  acres  are  in  national  for- 
and  national  parks  and  monuments. 

NXTMZBOVS   PAAKS 

are  18  national  forests  in  the  State. 

state  park  system  is  composed  of  70  parks 

historic    monuments    touiing    313.818 

in  area,  and  preserving  ocean  beaches 

streams,   redwood   groves,   and  desert 

tion  areas  for  public  use. 

ANNUAL     RAINFAIX 

ual     average    rainfall    varies    from    3 

or  less  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 

to  over  100  Inches  in  the  northwestern 

In   most    of   the    highly   developed 

•grlcliltural   sections   of   the   State   the   pre- 

tlon  varies  from  5  to  30  Inches  yearly. 

t  is  largely  concentrated  In  the  winter 

'hs   from   November   to   March.     Conse- 

ly.  supplemenui  irrigation  during  the 

er  months  is  necessary  for  m»:)8i  vege- 

and  fruit  crops. 
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California  has  a  sufBcient  diversity  of  the 
natural  economic    resources  to  enable 
"e  tasustam  themselves  as  an  Isolated 
if  necessary,   but.  without   trade,   it 
be  on  a  lower  scale  than  now  enjoyed 
agricultural    product    of    the    tem- 
zone  is  produced  m  California,  as  well 
subtropical  crops  not  grown   elae- 
in  the  United  States. 
lUple  foods  and  textile  materials  from 
to  wool  are  produced.    Although  sUlc 
produced   commercially,   experiments 
demonstrated     its     possibility        The 
plant  for  production  of  rubber   is 
grown  extensively 

raSMING   AMD   TIMBSa 

California  has  some    133.000    farms  which 

in     area     30.500.000     acres,     with 

acres  used  or  available  for  crop  pro- 

and  5  000  000  acres  under  irrigation. 

Con^mercial  timber  resources  of  California 
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Include  39  OCO  000  000  board-feet  of  redword 
and  177000000000  board-feet  of  pine,  fir, 
and  other  species. 

Mineral  resources  Include  nearly  all  the 
basic  materl.als  used  in  the  chemical,  struc- 
tural material,  .ind  metal-working  Industries. 
S<^ime  of  these  such  as  iron  ore.  chromltc.  and 
manganese  are  now  being  developed  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Iron  and  steel  industries,  due 
to  war  demands. 

COLO    STAKTTD    IT 

Gold  was  the  economic  resovirce  uhlch  led 
to  California's  first  development.  S.nce  1819 
California's  gold  mines  have  yielded  more 
than  $2,000,000  000  in   treasure. 

Petroleum  has  far  outstripped  gold  as  a 
source  of  new  wealth  from  mineral  produc- 
tion in  California.  Since  the  discovery  of 
oil  In  this  State  over  6000,000,000  barrels, 
with  averasre  value  of  tl  per  barrel,  have  been 
produced  In   California. 

MISCILLANtOVS 

San  Bernardino  County  Is  the  largest 
county  in  the  United  States.  San  Francisco 
Bay  is  the  largest  landlocked  harbor  in  the 
world,  and  Los  .Angeles  has  the  largest  area 
of  any  city  in  the  world.  Mount  Lassen  is 
the  only  active  volcano  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  California  redwoods  are  the  largest 
and  oldest  of  living  things  to  be  found  any- 
where 

California  leads  the  Nation  In  the  produc- 
tion of  motion  pictures. 

Value  of  farm  products  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia during  1944  totaled  •  1.680 .000. 000— 
second  highest  in  the  Nation. 

The  value  of  mineral  products  produced  in 
1944  was  $451.553  000 

All  wage  and  salary  payments  during  1944 
amounted  to  nearly  $13,000,000,000. 

The  dollar  volume  of  retail  trade.  In  Cali- 
fornia during  1944  was  approximately 
$6,000,000,000. 

Cumulative  war  contracts — June  30.  1940 
through  1944— were  $19. 783 .28^000  (includ- 
ing project  orders  to  navy  yards,  etc.)  or 
$18,772,780,000  of  private  contracts.  Of  this 
$16,439,826,000  was  supply  contracts  for  air- 
craft, ships,  ordnance,  and  other  war  sup- 
plies, and  $2,332,954,000  was  facility  projects 
Including  $1,321,008,000  mlllUry  facilities 
and  $1,011,946,000  Gcvernment  investment 
in  Industrial  plants. 


SteTenson  Bill  Provides  Fund  for  Scien- 
tific Research  Seeking  Cause  and  Cure 
for  Dreaded  Diseases 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr,  Speaker.  In  re- 
sponse to  urgent  request*  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  introduced 
bill  H.  R.  5715.  which  will  enlist  the  full 
development  of  the  Nations  scientific  and 
technical  resources  for  the  purpose  of 
Initiating,  conducting,  and  supporting 
research  for  the  cure  of  cancer,  polio- 
myelitis, rheumatic  fever,  and  rheumatic 
heart  disease,  nephritis  (Brighfs  dis- 
ease), arthritis,  encephahtis  (brain  fe- 
ver), aplastic  anemia,  leukemia  (excess 
of  white  corpuscles  In  the  blood  >.  hay 
fever,  asthma,  and  arteriosclerosis 
(hardening  of  the  arteries).  If  my  bill 
provides  the  means  of  discovering  the 
cure  for  one  or  more  of  the  above-men- 


tioned dread  diseases.  It  will  mean  the  al- 
leviation of  untold  suffering  and  anguish. 
The  cost  of  such  rei.earch  cannot  be 
compared  to  the  lives  saved  and  the  ."suf- 
fering eliminated  by  tl:e  di.scovcry  of  a 
cure  for  these  di.«eases.  My  bill  provides 
for  the  establishment  of  ftn  indeptndent 
National  Medical  Research  Foundation 
who.se  powers  and  duties  .^hall  be  exer- 
cised by  a  govtrninK  board  consisting  of 
tf      ^  n  1  of  the  United  States 

P  -       ce.  the  president  of 

the  American  Mtdical  Association,  and 
the  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  It  has  received  the  commenda- 
tion of  such  public  institutions  as  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  of  the  City 
of  New  York,  the  Amciican  Hoai»  So- 
ciety, and  the  department  of  cardiology 
of  the  Wiscomin  General  Hospital. 

I  am  including  two  letters  received 
from  the  deputy  commis,>^loner  of  health 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  from  the 
head  of  the  department  of  cardiology  of 
the  State  of  Wi.^consin  General  Hospital 
relative  to  my  bill: 

The  Univeksitt  or  Wisconsin, 

ST^Tt  rr  Wisconsin 
GrNERAL  Hc-srrrAt. 

Madison. 
Hon.  William  H.  Stivj.nson, 

Hou^c  Office  Building.  Wasnmgton.  D.  C. 
DtAR  Mr   STTvtNsON:   Rev.  O.  J.  Bernhardt 
recently   wrote  to  me  concerning  your  pro- 
posed bill  for  the  appr  n  of  a  sum  of 
money  to  be  .«pent  fcr  !•            .  m  cancer  and 
Infantile  paraly.sls     There  is  no  question  but 
that  these  are  two  very  worthy  causes,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  ^our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  rheumatic   fever  and   rheumatic   heart 
disease   Is   at   present    the   leading  cause   of 
death  among  children  between  the  a^es  of  5 
and  15,  and  that  It  caases  50  times  as  many 
cripples  (cardiac  cripples)  and  death?  as  does 
infantile   paralysl.s.     The  National   Founda- 
tion for  Infantile  Paralysis  Is  already  supply- 
ing large  sums  of  money  for  research  and  has 
a   considerable   surplus   which    Is    not    l)oing 
u.sed  at  the  present  time     On  the  other  hand, 
there  l.s  no  organized  national  pre  gram  for 
rheumatic    fever    research.     The    Children's 
Bureau  has  limited  sums  of  money  available 
for  promoting  and   encouraging   State   pro- 
grams for  the  control  of  rheumatic  fever,  but 
no  money  for  the  purpt;?e  ol  rese.irch.    Since 
rheumatic  heart  dlsea.«e  (which  causes  3,")  per- 
cent of  all  the  heart  disease  In  the  northern 
half  of  the  United  States)   Is  due  to  an  In- 
fectious  disease,    rheumatic   fever,    there    is 
every  reason   to  believe  that  this  could  be 
completely  brought  under  control   if  funds 
could  be  made  available  for  research      The 
-I'ecific  cause  of  the  disease  Is  not  yet  known 
and  when  found  may  be  expected  to  point 
the  way  to  the  cure  and  prevention  of  this 
disease  which  makes  invalids  of  our  children 
and  kills  off  our  young  adults  at  a  time  when 
they  should  be  at  the  height  ol  their  pro- 
ductivity. 

Two  years  ago  we  started  a  rheumatic  fever 
program  In  Wisconsin  and  have  been  strug- 
gling along  on  a  $25,000-a-vear  allotment 
from  the  Federal  Government,  but  all  It  does 
is  to  permit  us  to  operate  one  convalescent 
home  near  Madison  and  provides  for  no  re- 
search. We  have  In  this  State  a  live  group 
of  doctors  Interested  In  heart  disease  who 
have  Incorporated  themselves  into  the  Wis- 
consin Heart  Association  for  the  specific  pur- 
po.<*e  of  sponsoring  and  directing  the  rheu- 
matic fever  program.  Funds  are  badly  needed 
for  the  esubllshment  of  more  convalescent 
homes  at  various  medical  centers  throughout 
the  State  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  insti- 
tuting scientific  research  into  the  cause,  cure, 
and  prevention  of  this  disease. 
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Anything  you  can  do  to  assist  this  program 
will  represent  a  great  service  to  the  children 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  public  health  of  the 
State. 

Respectfully. 

Chester  M    Kurtz,  M,  D  , 
Aixociate  Profesxor  of  Medicine. 
Head  of  Department  of  Cardiology. 

City  or  Nrw  York, 
EE.-'trrY  Commissioner  or  Health. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Hon.  Wii-liam  Stevenson, 

Ncu:  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C 
DE.^R  Sir:  In  accordance  with  our  conver- 
fation  of  a  few  days  ago.  I  am  attaching  a 
copy  of  that  portion  of  my  testimony  which 
concerns  rheumatic  fever  and  which  was  pre- 
sented before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate. 
The  information  attached  indicates  with- 
out question.  I  oelieve.  the  importance  of 
this  dii-ease  as  a  public -health  problem  and 
the  fact  that  little  or  no  attention  is  being 
paid  to  It.  Funds  are  even  less  available  for 
this  disease  than  those  which  are  available 
for  the  two  diseases  in  which  you  are  particu- 
larly Interested.  I  trust  you  will  find  it  pos- 
sible to  Include  rheumatic  fever  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease  In  the  important  bill 
which  you  are  presenting  concerning  the 
need  for  research  in  the  two  particular  med- 
ical fields  which  you  have  chosen. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  which 
you  need  or  any  further  assistanc*  which  1 
can  give  you  concerning  this  problem,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me.  1  can  also 
assure  you  that  the  American  Heart  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Council  on  Rheu- 
matic Fever  of  the  .American  Heart  Associa- 
tion would  be  very  pleased  to  be  of  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours. 

DAVID  D.  Rltstein.  M.  D.. 

Deputy  Commissioner. 


ReconversioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEAN  M.  GILLESPIE 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr,  GILLESPIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
thcugh  VE-day  occurred  nearly  a  year 
ago.  and  VJ-day  was  on  August  14,  the 
American  people  are  still  being  regi- 
mented and  pushed  around.  Reconver- 
sion is  being  held  back  by  governmental 
bureaucracy  and  control  which  took  the 
place  of  private  enterprise  during  the 
war.  I  think  the  Members  of  this  House 
wou'd  be  interested  in  a  letter  which  I| 
have  received  from' a  long-suffering  citi- 
Z2n  of  my  district,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Madison. 
His  letter  undoubtedly  expresses  the 
views  of  millions  who  are  weary  of  the 
governmental  protection  which  is  being 
forced  upon  them,  and  reads  as  follows: 

Denver.  Colo,.  March  2.  1946. 
Dear  Congressman:  The  newspapers  these 
days  are  full  of  items  tending  to  show  that 
Government  controls  are  very  necessary  and 
even  should  be  extended  If  we  are  to  realize 
the  bright,  new  world  we  were  promised  after 
the  war.  All  we  hear  from  the  commentators 
on  the  radio  Is  propaganda  along  this  line. 
Apparently  a  great  effort  has  been  made  for 
the  left-wing  officials  and  Johnnle-come- 
lately  Industrialists  to  express  their  views  to 
the  end  pf  having  controls  extended.  So 
many  intense  that  It  causes  any  thinking 


person  to  try  to  look  behind  the  scenes  and 
try  to  get  the  facts. 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  want  con- 
trols extended  are  those  whose  Jobs  and  pub- 
licity would  be  endangered  if  controls  were 
taken  off  and  those  whose  businesses  would 
suffer  without  the  Government  protection. 
You  no  doubt  receive  hundreds  of  letters 
from  businessmen  who  have  been  established 
for  years  and  who  are  honest  and  upright 
citizens  who  have  lost  their  livelihood  to 
black  market  operators  and  Government  cor- 
porations simply  because  of  the  controls  es- 
tablished upon  the  plea  of  war  emergency. 
Many  of  the  controls  seem  to  have  been  pur- 
posely drawn  to  put  the  honest  man  out  of 
business. 

The  propaganda  theme  which  is  worked  the 
hardest  and  which  to  me  Is  the  most  dishon- 
est Is  that  one  trying  to  draw  a  parallel 
between  the  Inflation  which  Is  rampant  In 
Europe  and  which  might  take  place  here 
unless  controls  are  retained  and  tightened. 
Europe  has  been  devastated  by  war.  Pro- 
duction is  impossible  because  facilities  and 
raw  materials  are  not  available.  Here  In 
this  country  we  have  more  factories,  trained 
workers,  credit,  raw  materials,  and  knowing 
how  than  we  had  before  the  war;  also  more 
ill-advised  controls  which  are  keeping  us  from 
saying  those  things  we  have. 

I  m  one  of  the  little  guys  the  officials  are 
trying  to  protect  and  Im  sick  of  the  pro- 
tection they  are  trying  to  give  me.  Sure  I 
like  to  buy  shirts  for  81.98  but  Id  rather 
pay  $2.19  and  get  a  shirt  than  have  them 
priced  at  $1.98  and  none  available.  The 
same  thing  Is  true  on  many  Items.  Ill  gladly 
pay  a  few  cents  more  to  actually  get  goods 
and  If  the  price  gets  out  of  reason  I'll 
stop  buying.  I'm  sick  of  crawling  Into  stores 
on  my  hands  and  knees  and  kissing  some- 
ones  posterior  to  get  a  can  of  paper,  pound 
of  beans,  roll  of  toilet  paper,  box  of  Kleenex, 
pound  of  coffee,  and  a  thousand  other  Items. 

I  say  take  off  the  controls  right  now  and 
In  6  months'  time  we'll  be  way  down  the 
road  to  recovery.  If  we  don't  the  left-wing- 
ers will  drag  out  the  recovery  period  for 
years  just  as  they  did  the  depression. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Fred  H.  M.\dison. 

The  people  do  not  believe  this  regi- 
mentation is  necessary  and  no  one  has 
adequately  explained  to  them  why  it 
should  be  continued.  The  feeble  ex- 
cuses for  its  continuation  do  not  make 
sense  to  the  American  i>eople.  Govern- 
mental agencies  have  seen  fit  to  compli- 
cate the  already  confused  situation, 
whereas  simplification  is  the  only  com- 
mon sense  approach  to  reconversion. 
Unsupported  and  untried  theories  have 
no  place  in  reconversion  plans,  yet  it 
would  appear  that  governmental  agen- 
cies favor  plans  of  inexperienced  theo- 
rists rather  than  the  sound,  proven  meth- 
ods which  have  been  the  basis  of  the 
growth  of  our  unparalleled  American 
industry. 


Pensions  for  Members  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  obviously  imconstitutional  bill  to  pro- 
vide pensions  for  Members  of  Congress, 


which  Is  to  be  considered  today,  passes, 
I  shall  not  participate  in  the  plan. 

I  am  a  Member  of  this  body  by  virtue 
of  a  contract  with  my  constituents  and 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  They  vested 
in  me  a  public  trust,  for  a  limited  time, 
to  uphold  the  Con.stltution  of  the  United 
States.  Besides  the  high  honor  accorded 
me.  the  agreement  provides  that  I  shall 
be  paid  $10,000  per  year.  No  mention  is 
made  in  the  contract  of  any  pension. 
Therefore,  I  am  not  entitled  to  any  pen- 
sion. For  me  to  take  a  pension  would 
be  to  break  my  part  of  the  contract. 

Any  Congressman  having  served  5 
years  or  more,  by  paying  in  S2.500.  would 
be  entitled  to  a  pension  at  the  age  of  55. 
He  could  draw  a  net  pension  of  $5,618. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  by  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  term  I  could  draw  a  net 
amount  of  $12,815. 

Total  net  pen.«ion  for  certain  Congress- 
men if  they  retire  this  year.  1946,  may 
run  up  to  $56,872. 

The  82,500  paid  in  by  Congressmen 
would  not  be  a  real  contribution.  This 
would  be  returned  to  them  with  Interest, 
or  in  case  of  death  any  unpaid  portion 
would  be  paid  to  their  heirs. 

Indications  are  that  some  Members 
are  seeking  to  prevent  a  roll-call  vote  on 
the  pension  bill.  To  decide  this  vital 
issue  without  a  record  vote  would  be.  in 
my  judgment,  a  calamity.  We  owe  it  to 
our  constituents  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

So  long  as  I  remain  in  Congress  I  in- 
tend to  retain  my  independence  and  be 
free  to  serve  the  interests  of  my  con- 
stituents and  the  public  in  general.  I 
am  not  concerned  with  any  class  legisla- 
tion, for  that  is  what  Is  destroying 
America.  One  of  my  duties  is  to  protect 
the  United  States  Treasury. 


A  Valuable  Member 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
10  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress I  have  ccme  to  kncv/  fairly  well 
most  of  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  to 
know  quite  well  some  of  the  Members.  In 
these  days  of  rubber-stamp  Congressmen, 
men  who  have  wishbones  where  their 
backbones  ought  to  be,  it  is  both  encour- 
aging and  refreshing  to  know  and  to 
team  up  with  a  man  like  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  Congressman  Clare 
Hoffman.  Hoffman  calls  his  shots  as  he 
sees  them;  votes  his  convictions  regard- 
less of  consequences;  and  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  his  mind  at  all  times.  Be- 
cause he  is  fearless,  positive,  and  out- 
spoken, he  is  a  man  after  my  own  heart, 
a  man  to  ride  the  river  with.  We  need 
more  men  like  Hoffman  in  Congress. 

Tributes  to  men  in  public  life  these 
days  are  altogether  too  scarce.  For  that 
reason  I  pay  a  deserved  tribute  to  Clare 
Hoffman,  a  man  who  wears  no  man's 
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cotar,  and  I  do  it  by  insertins  in  the 

)RD    an    editorial    taken    from    the 

Herald  Press,  St.  Joseph.  Mich.,  Thurs- 

r.  February  28.  1946.  one  of  the  leading 

in  Congres.sman  Hoffman's  dis- 
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NO  BBOfkDSVJOHD.   NO  ARMOI 

!  lometimes  we   think   Congresfman   Horr- 
MAff  was  born  in  the  wronR  century,  mean- 
no  offense   to  this   district's   belUgerent 
Rebresentatlve.      Given    a    su.t    of    shin.ng 
arf^or    a  broadsword,  and  a  lance,  the  Al!e- 
lawmaker    would    be    a    knight    of    old. 
p<d    down     Into    the    middle    of    the 
ntleth  century 
a  matter  of  fact.  Representative  Horr- 
isn't   living   in    the   wrong   age   for   his 
nts.     He  may  even  be  the  reinctmialion 
some  stalwart  yeoman  of  olden  times  and 
lack  of  a  spear,  crossbow,  and  shield   is 
handicap  In  the  rough-and-tumble  bat- 
In  the  Halls  of  Congress  or  on  the.speak- 
platforms    of    his    home    district.      Mr. 
AN    has    a    might V    arsenal    of    verbal 
shifts  which  he  aims  with  ofttimes  devastat- 
effect    upon    his    foes      He    is   a   sort    of 
spirit  loose  in  a  world  where  caution 
discretion    are   regarded    cs   the   better 
of   valor   when    It   comes   to  statecraft 
politics.     Like  his  prototype  who  hurled 
challenges  at  foes  ensconced  in   their  ease- 
ls.   Representative    Hoitman.    the    indl- 
iil'st.   taunts   his   adversaries  and    more 
n  than  not  takes  them  on  single-handed 
'erbal  jousts 

(lU     could     scarcely     say     Representative 
Hul-rMAN   U  a  Conformist.     Neither  is  he  a 
riddler.     He  has  been  called  about  r vi  ry- 
K   In   the   nnmenrlnture  of   hl«  enem  es. 
icipally  "isf  ;  •  •  with  a  double  hlsa, 

he  goes  on  i.  unperturbed 

r.    HorrMANs   Republicanism    has   never 
open  to  the  slightest  sh.idow  or  doubt, 
if  anybody  believed  that   he  holds  the 
party  In  awe  they  were  disillusioned  this  week 
lis  blast  at  the  Republican  State  commit- 
In  short.  RepresentatHe  Hoffman  has 
ed  warnlns!  on  the  GOP  "bra-'is  hats"  not 
iieddle  in  MIchlean's  primaries  that  being 
answer  to  obvicus  maneuvers  on  the  part 
•ertaln   Republican  elements  to  pry  the 
an  Congressman  loose  from  his  grip  on 
Fourth  District  realm.     He  likewise  took 
to  make  a  few  pretty  sharp  passes  at 
supporters  of  Harold  Slassen.  former  Gover- 
of  Minnesota,  for  President  In  1948. 
assen  is  the  fair-haired  boy  of  the  more 
drnationally  minded  wing  of  the  Republt- 
Party.  and  Mr.  Hoffman  wants  no  part  of 
as     the    party's    standard-bearer      We 
t   now   concerned    with   Mr.   Hoffman  s 
dentlal  preferences,  were  Just  Intfigued 
is  apparently  insatiable  fondness  for  a 
Gadzojks.  that  man  is  a  warrior! 
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Speaker,    the    Nation    would    be 
?r  olT  if  we  had  more  men  like  Cl.'Srb 
Hoiini.\N  in  Congress. 


The  Atomic  Bomb 


EXTENSIOxN  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NOrrH  CAICLINA 

ir^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdaij.  March  12.  194S 

Ml-.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
I  include  a  statement  made  by  the 
Honbrable  Henry  L.  Stimscn.  former 
Secr?tary  cf  War.  which  appeared  in 
Har  leis  Magazine  and  was  reproduced 
in    t.e    Washington    Post    of    Sunday. 


March  10.  I  commend  Mr.  Stimsons 
statement  to  tli''  Members  nf  thi.s  Con- 
gress and  to  the  American  people  as 
worthy  of  careful  consideration.  As  one 
of  our  elder  statesmen  who  has  served 
his  Government  and  his  country  in  vari- 
ous capatiLies,  I  feel  that  his  temperate 
word.s  of  advice  at  this  critical  time 
•should  be  carefully  pondered  by  ail  of  us. 
The  statement  follows: 

WE  HAVE  THE  BOMB — SO.  THE  0?POHTt;NITT 

(By  Henry  L    Stimson) 

The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb  has  cre- 
ated a  profound  Impression  In  all  quarters 
cf  the  glebe  Bidden  or  unbidden,  the  atomic 
bomb  sits  In  on  all  the  councils  of  nations; 
in  Its  Ittiht  all  other  problents  of  Interna- 
tional relations  are  dwarfed.  This  is  so  not 
because  these  other  problems  are  no  longer 
Important  in  thrmselves.  but  because  the 
question  of  the  control  of  the  atomic  bomb 
towers  above  all  else  No  other  problem  has 
been  so  constantly  In  my  thoughts  as  this 
on*- 

If  the  atomic  bomb  wore  merely  another — 
though  more  devastating — millu»rv  weapon, 
which  could  be  assimilated  into  the  custo- 
mary pattern  of  International  relations,  con- 
celvabiv  we  could  then  follow  the  old  pattern 
of  secrecy  and  sole  reliance  upon  national 
military  superiority,  and  depend  upon  inter- 
national caution  to  stay  the  future  use  of  the 
weafjon.  But.  to  mv  v.ew.  the  recent  unlock- 
ing of  atomic  energy  constitutes  a  first  stejv- 
and  only  «  first  step— in  a  new  control  by 
man  over  the  primal  forces  of  nature  too  rev- 
olutlonnry  and  dangerous  to  fit  Into  the  old 
patterns 

The  military  application  of  this  discovery 
underscores  n>ost  sh.upiv  the  divergence  be- 
tween man's  prowintr  technical  power  for  de- 
Btructlveness  and  his  psychological  power  of 
self-control  and  group  control — his  moral 
power.  If  this  is  so,  how  this  problem  is  ap- 
proached In  the  sphere  of  the  relations  among 
the  nations  is  a  question  of  the  most  viul 
importance  in  the  evolution  of  human  prog- 
ress. 

The  chief  lesson  I  have  learned  In  a  long 
life  is  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  man  trust- 
worthy is  to  trust  him;  and  the  surest  way  to 
make  him  untrustworthy  is  to  distrust  him 
and  show  your  aistrust  And  it  is  from  this 
lesion  that  I  draw  the  conviction  that  only  a 
direct  and  open  dealing  with  other  nations 
on  this,  the  most  pressing  problem  of  our 
time,  can  bring  us  enduring  cooperation  and 
an  effective  community  of  purpose  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  first  step 
on  the  path  of  unreserved  cooperation  among 
nations  which  is  th"  most  impt^rtant.  Once 
the  course  of  national  conviction  and  action 
is  set  In  this  direction  by  the  example  of  the 
major  powers  of  the  world,  petty  dfferer.ces 
Will  be  recognized  for  what  they  are.  and  the 
way  toward  a  real  fraternity  of  nations  will 
be  open. 

We  must  not  delay.  The  poisons  of  the 
past  are  persistent  and  cannot  be  purged  by 
timid  treatncent. 

By  its  sole  possession  of  the  bomb,  at  least 
for  the  present,  the  United  States  finds  itself 
In  a  position  of  world  leadership.  But  this 
solitary  possession  Is  most  certainly  very 
transient.  It  must  recognize  this  and  act 
jwlftly.  It  must  take  the  lead  by  holding 
put  an  open  band  to  other  nations  in  a  spirit 
of  genuine  trust  and  with  a  real  desire  for 
a  thoroughgoing  cooperative  effort  in  meet- 
ing and  sclvin;;  this  problem.  Truly  this  is 
a  time  for  greatness  of  heart  and  of  purpose, 
and.  unless  we  demonstrate  these  quirllties 
now.  other  nations  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
so 

The  development  of  atomic  energy  holds 
great,  but  as  yet  tin^^  -^^  for  the 

well-being     o'f     civ.  .    .    her     thia 

promise  will  be  realized  aepends  on  whether 
the  danger  of  swiu  and  unprecedented  Ue- 


striictlon  can  be  removed  from  the  earth. 
Whether  it  is  removed  depends  on  whether 
we  and  other  nations  move  fiimly.  quickly, 
and  with  frank  traneparency  cf  purpose 
toward  the  goal  of  uniting  all  men  of  poi;d 
will  against  the  appalling  threat  to  mans 
very  existence.  The  focus  of  the  problem 
do?s  not  lie  in  the  atom:  it  resides  in  the 
hearts  of  men. 


Ed'jcation  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^T.^RKS 

OF 

KON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  add  to  the  hope  of  many  that 
Representative  Hatton  W.  Simners.  of 
Texas,  and  Repre.^entative  Fritz  G.  Lan- 
KAM.  of  Texa.^;.  may  recon.<;ider  their  re- 
solve to  quit  Congre.ss  for  the  rea.son  that 
Mr.  Summers  gave,  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  become  an  instrumen- 
tality of  favoritism,  tyranny,  oppression, 
and  corruption. 

As  in  war.  so  our  job  in  peace  i.";  to 
ilear  away  the  debris  of  a  sti ucture  that 
wa.s  built  on  the  .sands  and  rebuild  our 
new  >■  r  freedom.    Weneed-thelr 

help  i 

I  am  inirodiuinR  a  bill  today  to  bring 
the  United  Stales  Office  of  Education 
back  to  its  lawful  iunction.  It  is  typical 
of  the  very  thing  that  Mr,  Sumners 
complains  about.  Here  is  bureaucracy 
gone  mad.  More  and  more  control  over 
education,  moie  money  and  patronage 
for  the  United  States  QfTlce  of  Education 
Is  sought  by  propaganda  in  this  expand- 
ing self-perpetuatins  office.  The  time 
has  come  to  stop  the  evils  of  education 
from  Washington.  It  can  be  done.  The 
people  want  it  done  We  need  the  help 
of  Mr.  Sumners  and  Mr.  L.\nham  now 
more  than  ever  because  of  their  clear 
heads  and  excellent  judgment,  their 
years  of  experience,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  Members  in  their  leadership. 

My  bill.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Committee  on  Education,  will  receive 
prompt  and  thoiouKh  hearinqs.  The 
Congress  and  the  Nation  will  be  a.^ton- 
ished  when  some  of  the  results  of  our 
investigation  have  been  revealed  on  what 
goes  on  in  our  own  United  States  Office 
of  Education. 


Salvaging  Europe's  Pitiful  Orphans — 
Disease-Ridden,  Undernourished  Vic- 
tims of  War  Given  First  Priority  as 
UNRRA  Brings  Food  and  Medical 
Relief 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


rr 


HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 


OF    MICHIC^.N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  S/iDOWSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  Uie  Rec- 
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CRD,  I  Wish  to  include  the  following  arti- 
cle by  Robert  Bruskin,  which  appeared 
on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Sunday  Star 
of  March  10.  1946: 
8ALVACINC    EtnujPE's    PiriKLL    Orphans — Des- 

BASE-RlDDEN,    UNDERNOUKISHED    VICTIMS    OF 

Wab  GrvTN  First  Pbiohitt  as  UNRRA  Beimcs 
Food  and  Medical  Relief 

(By  Robert  Bruskin) 

Europe's  stunted  generation.  Its  disease- 
ridden  and  undernourished  children.  Is  be- 
ing given  nrst  priority  for  relief  and  rehabili- 
tation In  salvage'  operations  surpassing  In 
■cope  any  yet  witnessed  by  this  war-scarred 
planet. 

While  their  elders  hurled  the  most  sci- 
entifically advanced  methods  of  slaughter 
upon  each  other,  children  perished  from 
wounds,  diseajse.  famine.  Those  who  sur- 
vived to  repopulate  the  rubble  are  suffering 
from  malnutrition,  tuberculosis,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  ailments,  both  physical  and  men- 
tal. Many  are  orphaned  and  homeless. 
Many  are  too  young  to  remember  their  names 
or  even  the  country  from  which  they  were 
uprooted. 

Typical  of  the  wrongs  Infilcted  on  these 
Innocent  bystanders  was  one  case  reported  by 
Mrs  Cecilia  Davidson,  a  welfare  worker  from 
New  York  City,  who  worked  for  8  months 
In  France  among  children  liberated  from 
Germany. 

"One  little  girl  carried  In  what  we  thought 
was  a  baby  about  17  months  old,"  she  said, 
"His  little  arms  and  legs  had  not  developed, 
and  he  was  tiny  In  size.  You  can  Imagine 
how  eerie  it  was  to  have  this  baby  turn 
around  and  talk  to  us  like  an  old  man.  He 
was  over  5  years  of  age  and  he  could  not 
walk." 

RBCOKDS  FULL  OF  CASES 

Records  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and' 
Rehabilitation  Administration  In  Washing- 
ton are  filled  with  the  stories  of  these  waifs 
who  are  tired  old  men  before  having  reached 
childhood,  who  are  dwarfed  from  years  of 
malnutrition. 

For  UNRRA,  humanitarian  agency  of  the 
United  Nations,  salvation  of  the  children  is 
a  first  priority  task  amone  many.  Over 
4.000000  long  tons  of  supplies  have  been 
poured  onto  the  Continent,  two-thirds  of 
which  Is  food.  Added  to  these  supplies  are 
the  victory  food  collections  now  under  way 
In  all  American  communities.  These  have 
empha.sized  the  need  for  milk  and  baby  food. 
But  the  supply  of  food  is  not  sufficient  to  still 
the  ache  of  hunger,  although  mass  starvation 
has  been  stopped  In  Etirope. 

It  was  for  this  that  President  Truman  ap- 
pealed to  Americans  to  tighten  their  belts. 
to  eat  less  bread — the  dietary  mainstay  of 
most   Europeans. 

Soap  Is  high  on  the  list  of  necessities. 
Scabies  are  prevalent  among  the  children 
because  soap  was  one  of  the  scarcest  com- 
modities on  the  Continent  during  the  occu- 
pation by  the  Germans.  As  feoap  supplies 
increase,  scabies  and  other  skin  diseases  born 
of  dirt  will  abate. 

TtJBERCULOSIS    WORST    OF    ALL 

The  most  serious  scourge  for  the  children 
is  tuberculosis.  Reports  back  to  UNRRA's 
headquarters  at  1344  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Indicated  it  borders  on  epidemic  proportions. 
Scant  food  and  clothing,  life  In  cellars  and 
bombed-out  hovels  have  made  millions  of 
youngsters  easy  prey  to  this  disease. 

One  test  made  of  70,000  children  In  Prague 
showed  40  percent  had  lung  disorders. 
Utilizing  miniature  X-ray  units  provided  by 
UNRRA.  similar  studies  were  made  In  Greece 
and  Italy  and  the  unit  formerly  in  Italy  has 
been  sent  to  Yugoslavia. 

In  Greece,  the  disease  Incidence  was  fotind 

fto  have  Increased  four  and  a  half  times  during 

the   war  years;    in  Yugoslavia  the  case  rat* 
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and  death  rate  doubled,  and  In  Italy  the 
death  rate  rose  two  and  one-half  times. 
Many  of  the  children  who  survived  will  be 
crippled  for  life  by  tuberculosis  of  bones  and 
Joints. 

Strenuous  eflcrts  are  being  made  by  UNRRA 
and  the  local  governments  to  rehabilitate 
•anltoria  for  children  and  to  establish  others. 

One  of  the  most  desperate  problems  Is 
Europe's  millions  of  homeless  children.  Po- 
land estimates  that  more  than  500.000  are 
orphans  or  half  orphans:  Yugoslavia  also  sets 
its  figure  at  a  half  million;  Greece  has  be- 
tween 50000  and  60.000;  tiny  Albania  has 
4,000;  while  Czechoslovakia  has  fovmd  more 
than  60000  In  the  ravaged  "black  belt"  of 
eastern  Slovakia  alone. 

In  many  cases  parents  died  that  their  chil- 
dren might  live — died  of  starvation  while  the 
children  ate  the  miserable  ration,  or  were 
killed  while  protecting  them  with  their  own 
bodies  from  shell  fire.  Others  were  orphaned 
by  mass  executions — or  their  parents  simply 
disappeared  into  the  fog  of  war. 

Many  are  in  Institutions  which  are  receiv- 
ing basic  supplies  of  food,  clothing,  shoes, 
beds,  blankets,  and  cooking  iltensils.  Some 
of  the  supplies  are  going  to  unorganized 
groups  or  Individuals  attempting  to  care  for 
homeless  children.  One  Greek  girl  gathered 
over  20  waifs  In  a  windowlcss  housse  in  Piraeus 
where  they  were  found  by  welfare  workers 
sleeping  on  the  floor.  In  rags,  without  heat. 
All  the  food  they  could  obtain  was  cooked 
In  a  single  large  pot. 

In  Warsaw,  a  17-year-old  orphan  girl. 
Wladyslawa  Gac.  who  was  an  Inmate  of  the 
Infamous  death  camp  at  Belsen,  has  become 
known  as  the  little  mother  from  Belsen  be- 
cause of  her  gentle,  patient  care  for  the 
younger  children  of  her  orphanage. 

MOST  or  CHILDREN   BRANDED 

Frank  Welsl.  of  2720  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW, 
one  of  the  first  relief  officials  in  Poland, 
declared  upon   his  return: 

"Most  of  the  children  had  been  in  German 
concentration  camps.  All  their  little  arms 
bore  their  branded  numt)er8,  and  though 
after  these  months  of  care  they  are  now 
healthier  looking — they  seem  strangely  adult 
at  times  and  then  quickly  change  over  to 
purely  childish  behavior  in  a  rather  disturb- 
ing-way. Most  of  them  have  no  memory  of 
parents  at  all.  and  the  younger  ones  call 
every  man  'father.'  " 

Many  orphaned  children  throughout 
Europe,  however,  are  still  running  wild,  fed  by 
one  family  or  another.  Children  taken  into 
a  family  circle  are  kept  as  long  as  there  is 
food,  and  then,  when  there  isn't  any,  they  are 
turned  out  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  various  countries  are  making  hercu- 
lean efforts  to  care  for  their  homeless  and 
hungry  children.  Albania,  occupied  by  both 
Italy  and  Germany  during  the  war.  has 
turned  Llttoria.  which  was  built  by  the 
Italians,  Into  an  orphan  town.  The  govern- 
ment hopes  to  bring  most  of  Its  4,000  orphans 
to  this  almost  new  and  clean  town. 

The  6.000  destitute  children  from  eastern 
Czechoslovakia,  most  of  them  orphans  who 
have  been  living  In  the  rubble  of  their  former 
homes,  are  t>eing  evacuated  to  reception 
homes  In  other  parts  of  the  country  more 
accessible  to  shipments  of  food  and  supplies. 

GREEK  PROGRAM  MOST  EXTENSIVE 

The  Yugoslav  Government  has  also  com- 
pleted a  mass  movement  of  its  homeless 
children.  During  the  war  years  more  than 
14,000  were  sent  from  the  constant  battle- 
grounds in  Bosnia  and  Montenegro  to  Bul- 
garia. These  children  have  been  brotight 
back  to  their  own  country  and  have  been 
placed  In  Institutions  and  foster  homes. 

Greece  probably  has  the  most  extensive 
program  for  children.  Of  its  60,000  orphans 
or  half  orphans,  11,000  are  in  103  state  and 
•tate-Eubeidized  orphanages  throughout  th« 


country.  UNRRA  Is  helping  the  Government 
in  its  program  to  give  financial  assistance  to 
mothers  or  relatives  so  that  the  child  can  tie 
kept  in  a  family  group.  More  than  55,o:o 
weak  and  undernourished  children  were  sent 
to  the  mountains  and  seashore  for  3  weeks 
of  special  feeding  and  treatment  last  sum- 
mer, with  the  asslsunce  of  UNRRA,  th« 
Greek  War  Relief,  and  Near  East  Founda- 
tion. 

A  mammoth  problem  was  posed  by  the 
6.000,000  displaced  persons  found  in  Ger- 
many. One  million  remain  today,  chiefly 
those  reluctant  to  go  home,  or  stateless  per- 
sons. But  there  was  an  amazingly  small 
proportion  of  children  among  them,  only  10 
percent  of  the  reception  center  refugees. 
There  was  a  reason. 

Despite  the  German's  legendary  kindness 
to  "kinder,"  it  was  found  that  the  Nazis  had 
made  a  practice  of  killing  any  slave  labor  ted' 
young  to  work,  especially  little  girls. 

SIGHT    OP    CHILDREN    BRINGS    TEAKS 

This  story  was  told  by  a  returned  welfare 
worker : 

"A  woman  arrived  at  a  displaced  persons 
center  with  two  IltUe  girls,  one  of  the  labor 
slaves  whom  the  Germans  had  rounded  up 
In  France.  She  had  been  sent  to  one  slave 
labor  camp,  and  her  husband  to  another. 
She  had  no  knowledge  of  his  fate.  She  was 
tired  and  hungry  and  knew  that  dinner  was 
being  served  to  a  large  group  of  displaced 
persons  so  we  took  her  and  her  daughters 
to  the  mess  hall  at  once. 

"As  soon  as  the  little  girls  appeared  In  that 
room  the  displaced  persons  drrpped  their 
food  and  stared.  There  waa  a  terrible  mo- 
ment of  silence,  then  a  lew  women  burst 
into  uncontrollable  tears  and  ran  out  of  the 
me«s  hall.  The  women  had  seen  their  own 
little  daughters  slaughtered." 

Welfare  workers  reported  thrt  when  chil- 
dren firtt  came  into  centers  in  Germany  they 
were  frightened,  timid,  possessive.  They 
rarely  ate  all  the  food  served  them  at  a  meal. 
but  secreted  part  of  It  In  their  sleeves  and 
pockets,  unable  to  grasp  the  idea  that  there 
would  be  more  for  them  in  a  few  hours. 

In  one  center,  the  children  clung  to  one 
anothe-  quietly  the  first  few  hours  after  they 
arrived,  following  the  adults  around  with 
large  inquiring  eyes. 

Finally,  one  of  the  children  asked: 

"What  are  we  allowed  to  do?" 

"Anything  you  want.  This  Is  your  place," 
they  were  told. 

"Will  you  smack  us  If  we  scream?" 

"No.    You  may  shout  as  much  as  you  like." 

SCREAM  n  otrr 

The  children  started  screaming  and  fhout- 
Ing  and  kept  it  up  for  2  days.  They  did  noth- 
ing but  give  vent  to  their  pent-up  misery. 
By  the  third  day  they  had  had  enough  and 
settled  down  to  play  like  other  children. 

Dr.  Martha  Branscombe.  child-welfare  spe- 
cialist loaned  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Labor  Department,  and  who  made  several 
trips  to  Europe,  summarized  UNRRA's  rela- 
tion to  the  children  of  the  war-weary  coun- 
tries: 

"The  fine  spirit  of  coojjeratlon  and  the 
humanitarian  feelings  which  motivate  the 
creation  of  UNRRA  offered  great  promises  to 
the  children  of  liberated  areas.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  resources  are  made  available 
and  that  the  countries  themselves  recognize 
the  needs  of  their  children,  we  will  fulflll 
those  promises 

"At  the  same  time  It  must  be  remembered 
that  UNRRA  is  limited  to  emergency  relief. 
Vast  numbers  of  children  will  reqtiire  con- 
tinued care  and  specialized  services  for  long 
periods.  We  cannot,  therefore,  forget  to- 
day that  our  common  iifterests  not  only  call 
for  common  action  In  these  first  emergency 
atages,  but  extend  beyond  and  into  the  fu- 
ttire.- 
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Chaos  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leive  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
or  D.  I  mclude  the  foHowinR  article  that 
ilpoared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  Sun- 
di  y.  March  10.  entitled  Chaos  Pound  m 
Pdland": 

CiAos  Found  in  Poland — Political.  Eco- 
nomic. AND  FlNANCLAL  SfrUAHON  Dl- 
SCRIBZO 

RoMK.  Marchi  9  —Poland  today  la  d««cribcd 
b\  ZbiKUlew  Stypulkowskl.  National  Demo- 
crrtlc  Party  leader  who  recently  arrived  In 
.  as  a  land  of  "political,  economic,  flnan- 
1  chaos."  where  a  revulsion  against  the 
Oovernment  would  occur  IX  free  elec- 
(ins  were  held. 
Such  elections."  said  the  41 -year-old  War- 
sa »  attorney,  who  is  1  of  15  underground 
gc  vernmeDt  leaders  tried  in  Moscow  last 
yrfit.  "will  not  be  held." 

The  ruling  people  of  Poland  today."  he 
sa  d.  "are  not  willing  to  risk  elections  except 
up  on  the  condition  that  there  be  a  single  list 
of  candidates." 

LKAOmS  BONG  AKRESm) 

Vice   Premier   Mikolajczyk.    leader   of   the 
Pfftsant  Party,  is  being  urged  to  accept  such 
list    as    an    Indication    of    his    democratic 
rit.     But   other   leaders   and   members   of 
National   Democratic  and  Socialist  Par- 
who  together  In  the  past  had  a  numer- 
supenorlty.    are    being    arrested,     said 
ulkowski.  who  himself  was  a  member  of 
Polish  Parliament  in  1930  and  1935 

In  Washington.  Government  officials  de- 
sc^ib^  Stypulkowskl  a.s  a  prominent  member 
n  extreme  right-wing  organization  with- 
his  party.  | 

Free  elections  in  Poland  after  experience* 
the  past  9  months  would."  he  said,  "be 
tamount  to  a  political  revolution." 
Igalnst   this  background  of  political  un- 
people   are    dispirited,    many    of    them 
ring  eastward  and  we.'^tward  searching 
work  and  renewal  of  their  economic  life, 
where  uprooted,  he  added. 

ruction  of   industrial   means  of  pro- 
has  been  terrible."  he  said.     "In  the 
rlan  reforms,  land  was  paced  off  and  given 
peasants    without     tools,     buildings     or 
oi-k  " 

FINANCIAL  DimCTJLTT 

There  is  a  complementary  financial  mess 
indtcaied   by   the  fact   that   the  zloty. 
5.3  to  the  dollar  before  the  war  and 
last  July,  today  stands  at  more  than  500 
the   dollar.     Without    outside    help."    he 
"the  Russian-sponsored  government  is 
ble  to  Improve  the  situation      Once  Rus- 
spoke  of  shouldering  half  the  cost  of  re- 
building  Warsaw,  but  no  more  Is  heard  of 
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)n  the  same  day  that  Stypulkowskl  was 
ing.  dispatches  from  Warsaw  said  Russia 
reiterated  her  intention  of  sharing  this 


Conditions  upon  which  the  United  Statea 

-fd   a  billion-dollar  loan   to  Poland,  he 

"could  easily  be  met  if  the  present  gcv- 

nent  were  not  Russian  influenced."     The 

_  itions.  Stypulkowskl  said,  were  "return 

private    enterprise,    release    of    political 

prlsfjners.  freedom  of  press  and  elections,  and 

tion    of    Russian    troops    and    secret 


ni 


th  Polish  and  United  States  authorities 
faihmgton  aay   that  Poland  never  has 


a.sked  nor  been  oflered  a  loan  of  an3rthlng 
like  $1,000,000,000.  Export-Import  bank  of- 
ficials said  the  only  such  project  was  a  Polish 
request  for  railroad  rolling  stock  and  equip- 
ment which  Warsaw  said  would  approximate 
$500,000,000.  but  on  which  no  figure  was  fixed 
by  American  officials  since  they  expected  to 
meet  the  request  out  of  surplus  equipment 
in  Europe.  Oovernment  officials  said  the 
United  Statea  never  had  laid  down  any  such 
conditions  for  a  loan  to  Poland  as  described 
by  Stypulkowskl. 

ccNTmAL  ALTHOtrrr 

Tlie  central  authority  in  Poland  is  vested 
in  the  Ministry  of  Security,  taken  over  last 
June  by  the  Puies.  but.  said  Stypulkowskl.  "at 
all  levels  and  in  key  positions  there  are  itlll 
Russians  who  make  final  decisions." 

Arrests  and  deportations  eastward  con- 
tinued until  last  June;  but  after  that  date 
arrests  were  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Se- 
curity and  those  arrested  held  within  Po- 
land, These  arreats.  he  said,  reached  masa 
proportions  last  November. 

Those  arrested,  he  said.  Include  members 
of  the  National  Democratic  Party,  Socialists 
and  youth  leaders,  who.  with  the  reopenUig 
of  schools,  ate  beginning  to  reorganise  stu- 
dent movements  "But."  said  Stypulkowskl, 
"no  one  in  Poland  is  free  from  the  fear  of 
arrest." 

General  opinion  U  that  40.000  have  been 
arrested— these  comprising  only  civilian  ar- 
rests. In  addition,  he  said,  many  of  the 
underground  army  have  been  arrested,  es- 
pecially In  eastern  Poland. 

Some  Poles  are  continuing  to  drift  into 
Italy— most  recent  among  them  the  daughter 
of  Gen.  Wlady^Uw  Anders,  commander  of 
iOO.OOO  Polish  troops  who  still  are  here  as 
part  of  the  Allied  forces  of  occupation.  Polish 
civilians,  moat  of  th»m  displaced  persons 
total  60.000  in  Italy. 


End  the  OPA  and  Its  Iniquities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOtnsXANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 14.  1945.  I  introduced  a  House 
joint  resolution  to  put  Chester  Bowles 
out  as  Admini.strator  of  the  OPA.  and  to 
discontinue  all  price  control.s  except  con- 
trols on  rents,  and  I  provided  that  these 
controls  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  3  years  I  have  called 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  the  iniqui- 
tous administration  of  the  OPA  and  that 
Chester  Bowles,  the  Administrator,  did 
not  follow  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law 
and  the  intent  of  the  Congress.  Recently 
Bowles  undertook  to  control  profits  in 
industry;  now.  in  another  bureaucratic 
position  Bowles  is  undertaking  to  con- 
trol margins  on  the  dealings  on  the  cot- 
ton exchanges  of  the  coimtry.  which  is 
entirely  beyond  the  scope  of  his  author- 
ity. I  think  it  is  time  for  the  Congress 
to  do  something  about  the  matter. 

With  the  end  of  the  war,  it  was  my 
opinion  that,  except  for  rent  control,  no 
further  extension  of  price  controls  was 
necessary,  as  I  believe  that  the  situation 
will  be  taken  care  of  by  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.    As  an  example,  during 


the  war  most  of  the  cigarettes  manufac- 
tured were  sent  to  the  armed  forces  and 
few  were  available  for  civilians.  After 
the  war  was  ended  a  normal  flow  of 
cigarettes  was  available  for  all  and  are 
now  available. 

It  is  my  further  opinion  that  with  the 
continuation  of  the  OPA  under  Bowles. 
with  his  machinations  and  maladminis- 
tration, more  has  been  done  to  wreck  the 
orderly  reconversion  of  this  country  and 
the  economy  of  this  country  than  any 
other  single  factor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  now  .seems  that  others 
are  beginning  to  take  the  same  view 
abcut  the  OPA  which  I  have  expre.ssed. 
for  in  the  newspapers  I  read  where  Sen- 
ator Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  advocates  the 
discontinuance  of  all  OPA  controls  ex- 
cept on  rents  and  sui;ar.  and  Senator 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma  has  advised  the 
cotton  exchanges  of  th-  country  to  dis- 
regard Mr.  Bowles  ukases. 


Can  for  War  Amputee* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAS&ACHUbXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  statement; 
WAK.AMfuixEs  Ca«  CoMMnro, 
Walte«  Reed  Genckal  HosprrAL. 
Washington .  D  C  .  March  11.  1946. 
The  Honorable   Hakst  S.   Truman. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  PmmomT:  A  large  number  of 
amputees,  as  a  result  of  our  service-inflicted 
injuries,  have  come  to  realize  the  Importance 
of  having  a  car.  We  cannot  live  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  able-btniled  without  It. 
Tbe  hazards  and  dlfflcultles  of  day-to-day 
existence,  snow,  crowded  transportation, 
faulty  artificial  legs,  and  rough  terrain- 
all  this  has  Imposed  on  us  the  necessity 
of  having  a  car. 

To  this  end  some  350  amputees  of  this 
hospital  have  signed  their  names  to  a  peti- 
tion stating  that  they  be  supplied  with  an 
automobile  by  the  Government. 

We.  the  committee  representing  these  men, 
feel  that  If  a  meeting  could  be  arranged  with 
you.  with  the  object  of  soliciting  your  in- 
terest and  advice.  It  would  help  considerably 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  the  disabled  who 
have  lost  their  legs. 
Sincerely. 

P».\NK  W.   MONICO. 

Chairman . 

Wak  AMPrrrE?  Car  CoMMrrrEi, 

WALTEt  Reed  General  HosprrAL, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Army  has  given  us  a  prosthesis  to  pre- 
pare us  for  civilian  life.  We  however,  feel 
that  this  hasn't  proven  adequate  to  place  us 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  able-bodied,  be- 
cause of — 

1.  Weather  hazards  (snow  and  mud). 
2    Public  crowds  (pushing  and  shoving). 
3.  Prosthesis  break -down 
4   Terrain  (difficulty  In  climbing  hlllsi. 
5.  Transportation      dlfflcultles      (aubwava, 
busses,  etc). 
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Therefore  the  aim  of  this  committee  is  to 
press  for  legislation  for  the  Government  to 
supply  an  automobile  for  every  veteran  who, 
tiecause  of  war  Inflicted  Injuries,  Is  seriously 
hampered  In  walking. 

Pfc  Frank  W.  Monico. 

Chairman. 
Staff  Sgt.  John  Oeorcopulos, 

Secretary. 
Staff  Sgt.  lfn.TON  RoRNrCLD, 
PTC  Ralph  Broitman. 
/  Pfc  Norman  Raines, 

T/  Sg  Michael  MacConach. 

if  embers. 


USES  Reports  Only  57  Perceot  Veterans 
Are  Employed  Locally — These  Figures 
From  Industrial  Area 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  USES 
office  at  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  released  the 
following  .statement  March  7.  Its  fig- 
ures quoted  are  significant  and  speak  for 
themselves  as  to  the  local  veterans  re- 
turning. 

The  startling  figures  given  by  George 
Toll,  the  able  and  long-time  manager 
there,  as  to  veteran."?  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  figures  I  call  your 
special  attention  to. 

You  will  note  he  says  that  between 
22,000  and  36,000  have  filed  intention  no- 
tices that  they  intend  to  locate  in  Long 
Beach  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

These  figures  are  but  one  of  the  rea- 
sons, Mr.  Speaker,  why  I.  as  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  Long  Beach  and 
the  rest  of  the  great  Eighteenth  District, 
and  all  the  other  Representatives  from 
California,  keep  calling  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  that  the  housing  simply 
mu.«;t  be  there  and  available  for  these 
di.stinpuished  sons  of  ours. 

As  I  said  the  othfr  day  in  connection 
with  the  housing  debate,  let  us  make  a 
mistake  in  favor  of  the  veterans,  in  favor 
of  speed,  and  low  price,  and  priority. 
The  men  with  money  know  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Wyatt  building  program  is 
primarily  for  houses — now — low-priced, 
for  veterans. 

Think  of  at  least  22.000  out-of-State 
veterans  coming  to  my  home  city  to  live 
and  work — and  no  homes  for  them.  Nor 
will  inflation  or  speculation  get  the 
homes  for  them,  either. 

If  a  mistake  is  to  be  made  in  any  way, 
let  us  make  it  in  favor  of  the  veterans. 

Here  is  the  article  I  refer  to.  It  ap- 
peared in  a  Long  Beach  paper  March  7, 
1946: 

Almost  Half  or  Long  Beach   Veterans 
Jobless 

Only  57  percent  of  the  14  000  Long  Beach 
servicemen  who  lave  been  discharged  from 
active  duty  are  employed,  George  Toll,  local 
USES  manager,  revealed  today. 

"When  Long  Beach  has  absorbed  into  suit- 
able Jobs  of  her  own  5,000  unemployed  veter- 


ans, she  merely  will  have  made  a  start  In  the 
right  direction.  The  problem  will  not  be 
solved  until  Jobs  are  found  for  8.500  more 
Long  Beach  servicemen  who  stUl  are  In  uni- 
form, and  for  between  22.000  and  36.000  vet- 
erans from  other  parts  of  the  country  who 
have  filed  notice  of  Intention  of  locating  In 
Lone  Beach." 

About  50  percent  of  the  8.500  Long  Beach 
men  and  women  who  lavent  yet  been  re- 
leased from  military  service  may  return  to 
their  former  employment  if  they  so  desire. 

"A  wisely  planned,  long-ran^e  propram  for 
which  every  citizen  of  Long  Beach  must  as- 
sume responsibility  is  necessary  If  we  are  to 
supply  Jobs  for  thc-^e  men  and  women.  We 
musn't  forget  their  heroic  deeds  simply  lie- 
cause  they  have  ceased  to  make  banner  head- 
lines." Toll  cautioned. 

It  won't  be  necessary  for  employers  and  the 
USES  to  find  Jobs  for  all  of  these  veterans, 
but  surveys  indicate  that  throughout  the 
Nation.  63  out  of  every  100  expect  to  work 
for  employers.  According  to  Toll,  it  has  been 
conservatively  estimated  that  when  demobil- 
ization has  been  completed,  3  out  of  every 
10  workers  V:\l\  be  veterans. 


Distribution  of  Food  to  Distressed 
Peoples 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  are  wholly  in  accord 
with  our  national  plan  and  purpose  to 
make  such  sacrifices  as  are  necessary  to 
help  feed  the  peoples  of  the  world  who 
are  underfed  and  starving.  They  have 
always  shown  a  generous  liberality  in 
aiding  the  distress  of  other  peoples 
whenever  it  may  occur  and  will  do  so  in 
the  present  distressing  world  situation. 

However,  they  will  insist  that  when 
making  the  sacrifices  the  administration 
use  intelligence  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
by  supplying  this  food  where  it  is  needed 
and  not  squander  it  with  reckless  prodi- ' 
gality.  They  will  also  insist  that  the 
administration,  if  it  insists  on  control- 
ling food  production  and  supply  in  the 
United  States,  that  this  shall  be  done 
with  at  least  a  moderate  degree  of  intel- 
ligence. I  think  it  may  safely  be  said 
that  the  administration  at  the  present 
time  and  for  years  back  has  failed  to  do 
Its  part  in  these  objectives. 

This  morning's  newspapers  carry  the 
following  story: 

Paris,  March  11. — The  Ministry  of  Foreign 
Affairs  announced  today  that  Russia  had 
agreed  to  supply  the  undcrsfocked  wheat 
reserves  of  Prance  with  500.000  tons.  The 
deal  was  described  as  a  purchase  and  not  a 
gift.  •  •  •  Announcement  of  the  deal 
recalled  the  fact  that  the  French  Commu- 
nist Party  has  been  making  political  capital 
of  Russian  willingness  to  assist  France. 

Now  we  have,  of  course,  no  objection 
to  Russia  supplying  France  with  wheat, 
and  it  is  none  of  our  affair  whether  it  Is 
being  supplied  in  a  sale  or  in  a  gift.  Nor 
are  we  interested  in  whether  it  is  done 


for  political  purposes  to  propagandize 
communism  or  not. 

However,  by  comparison,  we  want  to 
call  attention  to  testimony  given  last 
November  when  the  United  States  mace 
her  second  contribution  of  $1,350,000,000 
for  UNRRA.  At  that  time  the  American 
representative.  Will  Clayton,  testified 
that  of  this  amount  $250,000,000  would 
go  to  Russia  as  a  gift:  that  this  arrange- 
ment had  been  made  without  knowing 
whether  Russia  had  sufflrient  food  re- 
serves, gold  reserves,  or  purchasing 
power.  Not  only  that,  but  he  said  he 
considered  it  a  good  trade  inasmuch 
as  Russia  had  asked  for  $700,000  000,  and 
UNRRA  was  doing  very  well,  in  fact  was 
making  a  good  trade  in  compromising 
on  $250,000,000.  He  could  not  explain 
what  we  got  in  the  trade.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  this  is  a  gift  to  Rus.«;ia, 
and  that  we  will  probably  contribute  over 
90  percent  of  this  gift.  Now.  will  anyone 
tell  me  why  we  should  be  giving  $250.- 
000,000  in  relief  to  Russia  when  Russia 
has  500.000  tons  of  wheat  to  sell  to 
France?  I  do  not  wish  to  as  much  as 
dwell  on  the  ineptitude  of  our  adminis- 
tration leaders  as  traders  or  as  business- 
men. The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  ts 
that  this  $250,000,000  should  have  been 
distributed  amongst  those  who  are  starv- 
ing instead  of  to  those  who  have  wheat 
to  sell. 

It  is  this  ineptitude  permeating  our  en- 
tire administration  which  is  responsible 
for  our  present  deplorable  food-supply 
situation,  and  will  have  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  our  failure  to  give  more 
relief  to  the  millions  upon  millions  who 
it  is  said  will  suffer  in  the  coming  6 
months. 

As  early  as  September  of  1942.  or  nearly 
4  years  ago.  I  began  making  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  insisting  on  plac- 
ing our  food  production  and  distribution 
under  a  single  head. 

I  then  said: 

If  we  are  going  to  win  the  war,  we  munt 
put  first  thinps  first  and  under  such  a  policy 
to  get  the  required  production  of  necessary 
farm  products  we  can  do  It  only  by  placing 
this  problem  In  the  hands  of  a  competent 
administrator  with  power  to  act.  I  make 
these  observations  with  the  consciousness 
that  some  of  them  may  be  founded  on  over- 
cautiousness,  but  with  Mr.  Baruch  I  still  say. 
"Better  be  safe  than  sorry"  with  a  competent 
administrator,  with  a  proper  organization  In- 
vested with  over-all  power  and  responsibility 
to  Insure  that  our  food  problem  does  not 
meet  with  the  same  negligent  disaster  that 
overtook  our  rubber  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  step  of  investing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  power  and 
responsibility  to  regulate  and  control  our 
supply  and  distribution  of  food  is  even 
more  necessary  today  than  it  was  at  that 
time,  and  should  be  given  immediate  con- 
sideration by  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

I  repeat  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  make  gen- 
erous contributions  and  sacrifices  to  help 
the  less  fortunate  peoples  of  the  world, 
but  they  will  not  tolerate  the  diversion 
of  the  food  stuffs  they  deny  themselves 
for  imneeded  objectives  or  waste  and 
dissipation  by  the  inefficiencies  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 
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Allunce  Unpopular 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

0  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
vLsh  to  include  herein  the  following  edi- 
orial  which  appeared  in  the  Lawrence 
evening  Tribune,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  re- 
lent ly: 

ALLIANCE   UMPOPXn.A« 

Recently  the  American  people  have  been 
iewins!  with  growing  concern  the  expansion 
)ol:cie8  that  Russia  has  been  pushing  since 
he  close  of  the  war  with  almost  complete 
( Usregard  for  the  ideas  and   Interests  or  the 
major  Allies  who  made   it   possible  for  the 
Communist  nation  to  be  on  the  victorious 
1  ide  m  the  global  conflict.    They  feel  that  its 
moves  may  be  sowing  the  seeds  and  setting 
1  he  stage  for  a  possible  third  world  war  and 
i  onsequently  they  approved  and  applauded 
1  he  strongly  worded  protests  against  unre- 
1  tricted   Soviet   expansion    that   were   voiced 
I  y  United  States  Senator  Arthuk  H.  Vanden- 
I  EHc   and   Federal   Secretary  of  State  James 
Byrnes  In  recent  speeches.     However,    it 
questionable  If  they  are  willing  to  go  as 
r  as  to  sanction  the  virtual  military  alli- 
ice  between   the  United  States  and  Great 
1  rltam  to  curb  Ru8;sia  that  was  advocated 
Winston  Churchill  in  his  hlBtoric  address 
1  ticsday  at  Fulton,  Mo. 
Americans  recognize  and  admire  Churchill 
!  one  of  the  great  International  figures  ct 
11  time,  but  they  also  have  come  to  feel  that 
is  seeking  to  protect  British  Interests  over 
d  above  everybody  and  everything  else  at 
times  and  that  consequently  his  proposals 
:   American    aid   for    world   benefit   alwuy.s 
s  lould   be  given  the  closest  scrutiny   before 
ni  g  accepted. 

They  recall  that  In  urging  the  carh-and- 
irry   policy    In    the   early   days   of    the   war 
hen    Britain   was   fighting   the   Axis    alone 
Churchill  only  asked  the  United  States,  "Oive 
the  tools  and  well  finish    the  Job."    Hav- 
galned  tjiat  point,  though,  his  next  plea 
1.  "When  I  said  to  give  us  the  tools  and 
would  finish  the  Job.  I  meant  to  put  them 
our  hands  ••     When  America  not  only  was 
livennij  war  materials  to  England  but  also 
lajter  had  entered  the  conflict,  the  then  Bnt- 
Prem:er  smugly  boasted  In  another  radio 
iress  that  the  thing  he  had  hoped,  prayed, 
i  worked  for  had  come  to  pass,  and  that 
?  great  democracy  of  the  west  was  fighting 
ilfcngslde  his  country  as  a  full-fledged  part- 
r  in  the  common  cause  against   the  Axis. 
5hort  order  and  until  the  end  of  the  con- 
t,  though,  the  United  States  was  carrying 
bulk  of  the  burden  on  all  fronts,  notably 
the  invasion  of  Western  Euro{>e.  where  we 
nlshed  60  or  more  percent  of  the  troops 

1  suffered  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
casualties,  chiefly  because  of  ChurchiUs 

cottention  that  Britain  should  be  permitted 
conserve  Its  manpower  to  maintain  popu- 
I  ion  and  carry  on  the  Empire  after  the  war. 
Jnder  the  circumstances,  It  Is  not  surprls- 
u  that  the  Immediate  reported  reaction  of 
mijiy  Members  of  Congress  to  ChurchiUs 
pn  iposal  for  a  British-American  mlhtary  al- 
Ila  ice  was  unfavorable.  All  thinking  Ameri- 
cans appreciate  fully  the  seriousness  of  the 
sit  lation  created  by  Russia's  recent  attitude 
an  1  are  in  complete  agreement  that  a  future 
wo^ld  crisis  probably  can  be  averted  now  if 
United  States  and  Great  Brltfiln  unite  in 
•te-n.  nonappeasement  measures  toward  the 
So' let  nation.  Just  as  Hitler  doubtlessly 
coijld  have  been  stopped  la  1935  if  England 
Joined  with  Prance  in  suggested  restric- 
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tlve  steps.  However,  It  to  doubtful  if  a  ma- 
jority of  them  are  willing  to  go  to  the  extent 
of  favoring  an  outright  mlliUry  alliance,  be- 
cause conceivably  it  could  lead  ultimately  to 
American  armed  forces  t>elng  sent  to  the  dis- 
tant lands  of  friendly  people  entitled  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny,  there  to  aid  In 
the  enforcement  of  British  colonial  and  im- 
perial policies  with  which  large  numbers  of 
Americans  are  not  in  sympathy. 


A  Congressman  Reports  From  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF   WISCONSI.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1946 

MATERNAL    AND    CHILO-HEALTH    PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  par- 
•   ents  have  manifested  a  keen  interest  in 
the  bill   now   pending   before  Congress 
providing  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
mothers  and  children,  and  for  F.?deral 
aid  to  crippled  children,  to  be  admin- 
istered   under    the   supervision    of    the 
health  agencies  in  the  various  States  and 
paid  for  by  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government   jointly.      This   will   insure 
every  mother  and  child  the  services  of 
the  physician  and  care  In  the  hospital  or 
clinic  .selected  by  the  mother.    The  bill 
also  provides  for  services  and  faculties 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  crippled 
children  and  children  otherwise  physi- 
cally handicapped,  and  for  children  who 
are  suflfering  from  conditions  leading  to 
physical  handicaps.    A  poll  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congre.ss  indicates  this  legislation 
will  be  pa;^scd  when  it  comes  before  the 
House.    I  have  received  hundreds  of  let- 
ters from  people  in  La  Crosse  and  other 
parts  of  my  d  strict  expressing  their  en- 
thusiastic support  of  this  bill. 

SCHOOL-LtJNCH  PROGRAM  FAVORED  BY  THE  HOCTSE 

The  school-lunch  program  was  passed 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  House.    Fed- 
eral aid  for  school  lunches  has  been  in 
effect   for  the   past   10   years.     It   has 
proven  of  exceptional  benefit  to  the  chil- 
dren as  well  as  to  the  schools  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  program.    Surveys  taken 
in  various  schools  throughout  the  Na- 
tion show  that  where  school  lunches  have 
been  in  effect,  the  general  health  and 
well-being  of  the  Nation's  youth  have 
improved  considerably.     Schools  taking 
advantage  of  the  program  have  shown  an 
advance  of  10  percent  in  scholastic  at- 
tainment, a  gain  of  nearly  15  percent  in 
daily   attendance   records,   and   an   in- 
crease in  weight  of  pupils  in  the  grades 
ranging  from  25  percent  to  more  than 
100  percent.    In  many  instances  the  pu- 
pils doubled  their  weight  as  a  result  of 
the  nourishing  lunches  served  them  in 
the  school.     The  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  has  stated  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  young  men  rejected  by  the 
Selective  Service  were  rejected  because 
of  poor  nutrition  during  their  grade- 
school  age.    More  than  3.000  children  in 
my  home  city  of  La  Crosse  have  bene- 
fited by  this  program.   I  was  glad  to  lend 
my  support  to  this  humanitarian  legis- 
lation. 


STEVENSON  BHX  PROVIDES  FUND  FOR  SCHNTIFIC 
RESE.^RCH  SEEKING  CAUSE  AND  CURE  OF  DREADED 
DISEASES 

In  response  to  urgent  requests  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  I  have  intro- 
duced bill  H.  R.  5715.  which  will  enlist  the 
full  development  of  the  Nation's  scien- 
tific and  technical  resources  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  initiating,  conducting,  and  sup- 
porting research  for  the  cure  of  cancer, 
poliomyelitis,  rheumatic  fever,  and  rheu- 
matic heart  disease,  nephritis — Brighfs 
dKsea-c — arthritis,  encephalitis — brain 
fever — aplastic  anemia,  leukemia — excess 
of  white  corpuscles  in  the  blood— hay 
fever,  asthma,  and  arteriosclerosis — 
hardening  of  the  arteries. 

If  my  bill  provides  the  means  of  dis- 
covering the  cure  for  one  or  more  of  the 
above  mentioned  dread  diseases,  it  will 
mean  the  alleviation  of  untold  suffering 
and  anguish.    The  cost  of  such  research 
cannot  be  compared  to  th?  lives  saved 
and  the  suffering  eliminated  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cure  for  these  diseases.    My 
bill  provides  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  National  Medical  Research 
Foundation    whose    powers    and    duties 
shall  be  exercised  by  a  governing  Board 
consisting  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the 
pre.sident  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation,   and    the    president    of    the 
American  Cancer  Society.    It   has   re- 
ceived the  commendation  of  such  public 
institutions  as  the  department  of  public 
health   of   the  city  of  New  York,   the 
American  Heart  Society,  and  the  depart- 
ment  of  Cardiology   of   the   Wisconsin 
General  Hospital.  '' 

MILLIONS     or     SHIRTS     AND     SHORTS.     TROUSERS. 
AND     JACKETS     AVAILABLE     SOON 

More  than  11,000.000  shirts  and  5.000.- 
000  shorts  In  all  sizes  will  soon  be  on  the 
market.    This  is  not  all.    Millions  of 
pairs   of    twill    jackets,    twill    trousers 
work  gloves,  rubber  arctics  and  rain  coats 
will  soon  be  on  the  haberdashers'  shelves 
due      to      congressional      investigation. 
These  articles  of  men's  wear  have  been 
discovered  in  Navy  storage  warehouses 
after  being  declared  surplus.    At  the  re- 
quest of  your  Congre.s.^man.   the  Small 
Business   Committee   of   the   House,   of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  registered  a 
protest  to  the  Navy  Depariment  and  de- 
manded that  these  artic'es  be  released 
to  the  public  at  once.    Thase  of  you  who 
are  short  on  shorts  and  shirts  can  look 
for  these  articles  on  the  dealer's  shelves 
in  the  veiy  near  future. 


Trarsportation  and  Its  Relation  to  the 
Marketing  of  Farm  Products 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  excerpts  from  an 
address  delivered  by  C.  W.  Kitchen.  As- 
sistant Administrator,   Production   and 
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Marketing  Administration.  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the 
United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation at  Chicago.  111.,  on  January  23 
1946: 

I  should  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on 
transportation.  It  Is  the  largest  single  item 
of  expense  In  the  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. Transportation  charges,  therefore,  are 
a  very  significant  part  of  the  price  spread 
between  what  the  producer  pets  and  what 
the  consumer  pays.  Such  costs  have  an  Im- 
portant t>earlng  on  the  ability  of  farmers  to 
reach  certain  markets  with  their  products. 
It  Is  of  great  Importance,  therefore,  that 
transportation  charges  be  kept  as  low  as 
possible  consistent  with  revenue  needs  of 
the  carriers;  that  satisfactory  services  be 
available:  and  that  the  rate  structure  be 
equitable  as  between  production  areas  and 
markets  and  as  between  commodities.  An 
unreasonable  freight  rate  to  a  given  market 
acts  In  much  the  same  way  as  a  tariff  barrier. 

Many  of  you  know  of  the  work  started  by 
the  Department  In  this  field  about  5  years 
ago.  This  work  was  done  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Rates  and  Services  Division  of  the  Mar- 
keting Facilities  Branch.  With  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  less  than  $400,000  during  that 
5-year  period  a  small  group  of  transportation 
specialists  In  the  Department  have  Initiated 
or  participated  In  actions  which  have 
brought  savings  of  about  $640,000,000  In  the 
cost  of  transporting  farm  products.  TTils  is 
a  good  Illustration  of  taking  one  phase  of  the 
marketing  process,  determining  what  should 
be  done  to  make  it  more  efBcient  from  the 
standpoint  of  agriculture,  and  then  taking 
action  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
Your  a«60Ciation  has  been  most  helpful  and 
cooperative  in  this  work.  Until  this  year 
our  work  on  freight  charges  was  restricted 
to  rail  transportation,  but  this  year  a  small 
additional  fund  became  available  to  begin 
work  on  water  transportation.  As  yet  noth- 
ing is  being  done  on  truck  transportation 
chargrs.  although  that  method  of  transport 
Is  of  tremendous  importance  to  farmers  and 
to  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  Industry. 


Red   Cross   Continues    Necessary — Facts 
About  Red  Cross  Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us 
who  have  had  loved  ones  in  this  war  in 
far-away  corners  of  Mother  Earth  have 
a  sort  of  corner  in  our  heart  for  Red 
Cross.  How  well  I  recall  how  heartily  my 
own  son  used  to  tell  me,  when  he  was 
alive,  of  the  blessing  and  God-send  the 
Red  Cross  was  in  the  Alaskan-Aleutian 
area  to  him  and  his  pals. 

So.  having  done  a  share  already  during 
this  time  of  raising  money,  I  t>espeak 
that  every  American  have  the  joy  of 
sharing  by  becoming  a  partner  in  Red 
Cross.  Let  us  all  give  something.  Too, 
many  families  of  sons  in  this  war  have 
great  cause  for  gratitude  to  Red  Cross. 
I  know  some  who  do. 

Here  is  an  announcement  I  just  re- 
ceived which  tells  graphically  some  perti- 
nent facts: 
To  the  Members  of  Congress: 

The  attached  list  of  questions  and  answers 
prepared  by  the  American  Red  Cross  may  be 


helpful  to  you  in  dealing  with  inquiries  from 
your  constituents  on  the  subject  of  depend- 
ency discharges  from  the  United  States  Navy. 
If  we  can  be  of  further  service  to  you  in 
answering  questions  on  this  subject,  or  If 
you  would  like  to  have  additional  copie.s  of 
the  fact  sheet,  please  communicate  with 
Home  Service,  National  Headquarters.  Wash- 
ington, D,  C,  Republic  8300,  extension  956 
or  956. 

The  American  National 

Red  Cross. 
Facts  About  American  Red  Cross  Services 

dependenct  discharges  from  the  unfted 
states  navt 

Question.  What  is  the  present  policy  re- 
garding dependency  discharges? 

Answer.  In  addition  to  discharges  granted 
under  current  demobilization  plans,  naval 
personnel  may  be  released  upon  their  request 
when  they  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Navy  that  continued  service  would  result 
In  unwarranted  hardship  for  persons  depend- 
ent upon  them. 

Question.  What  steps  should  a  family  take 
when  discharge  because  of  dependency  or 
hardship  is  needed? 

Answer.  Navy  regulations  require  that  the 
serviceman  make  his  own  application  for  dis- 
charge. His  family  is  expected  to  send  him 
a  communication  stating  the  situation  at 
home  and  asking  that  he  request  discharge. 
Affidavits,  statements,  or  recommendations 
from  individuals  in  the  community  should 
be  obtained  by  the  family  and  sent  to  the 
serviceman  to  attach  to  his  application. 

Question,  poes  the  Red  Cross  chapter  for- 
ward the  affidavits  and  statements? 

Answer.  No.  Affidavits  and  statements 
must  be  sent  by  the  family  direct  to  the 
serviceman. 

Question.  How  can  Red  Cross  chapters  help 
families  when  discharge  is  needed? 

Answer.  If  the  family  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  the  necessary  affidavits  and  statements 
through  its  own  efforts,  the  chapter  will  help 
to  obtain  them. 

Question.  When  is  a  Red  Cross  report 
needed? 

Answer.  Navy  regulations  designate  the 
American  Red  Cross  as  the  agency  which  will, 
at  the  request  of  the  Navy  Department,  ob- 
tain reports  on  home  conditions  for  infor- 
mation needed  in  considering  applications 
for  discharge  on  dependency  grounds. 

Question.  Does  the  Navy  Department  wish 
Red  Cross  reports  to  be  made  at  the  request 
of  the  man,  his  family,  or  other  interested 
persons? 

Answer.  No.  Only  Red  Cross  reports  giving 
the  specific  Information  requested  by  the 
Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  are  desired.  Many 
applications  are  acted  upon  in  which  no 
additional  information  is  needed. 

Question.  Does  a  Red  Cross  chapter  recom- 
mend that  the  application  for  discharge  be 
approved  or  disapproved? 

Answer.  No.  Red  Cross  submits  only  fac- 
tual reports  regarding  the  family  circum- 
stances.   It  makes  no  recommendations. 


Atomic  Bomb  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

CJF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  307.  which  has  just  been 
considered  by  the  House,  is  a  resolution 
to  authorize  the  use  of  naval  vessels  to 
determine  the  effect  of  atomic  weapons 
upon  such  vessels.    This  resolution  be- 


came necessary  because  of  the  tremen- 
dou.«:  influence  exerted  in  the  latter  part 
of  World  War  II  by  the  atomic  bomb, 
which  left  in  its  wake  devastation  and 
destruction.  Before  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  or  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee can  plan  fully  and  completely  the 
postwar  Army  and  Navy,  it  becomes  e.«;pe- 
cially  important  to  know  the  effect  of  the 
atomic  bomb  and  atomic  power  up>on 
Army  and  Navy  weapons  and  facilities. 

The  purpose  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 307  is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  with  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent, to  employ  naval  vessels  as  targets 
in  conducting  tests  and  experiments  to 
determine  the  effect  of  the  atomic  bomb 
upon  ships.  At  the  present  time  there 
is  in  existence  no  accurate  information 
obtained  by  exact  or  scientific  means  as 
to  the  effect  which  an  explosion  of  an 
atomic  bomb  would  produce  upon  a  ship, 
a  submarine,  or  other  water-borne  ves- 
.'sels.  It  is  necessary  that  such  informa- 
tion be  obtained  by  te.st. 

In  order  that  the  test  may  be  of  con- 
vincing value,  it  must  consist  of  an  actual 
explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
target  consisting  of  ships  of  many  types 
placed  at  various  distances  from  the  point 
of  explosion  of  the  bomb.  Such  a  test 
will  be  costly  and  will  involve  many 
highly  technical  problems. 

The  Navy  Department,  jointly  with  the 
War  Department,  is  arranging  to  perform 
the  test.  Vice  Adm.  W.  H.  P.  Blandy. 
United  States  Navy,  has  been  ordered  to 
command  the  task  force.  He  has  organ- 
ized a  staff  to  assist  him  in  accomplishing 
his  mission.  The  staff  consists  of  Army 
officers.  Army  Air  Force  oCBcers,  and  civil- 
ian scientists,  as  well  as  naval  oflBcers. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  is  restricted  in  the  use  of  naval 
vessels  as  targets  for  the  proposed  test, 
and  in  order  that  the  atomic  test  may  be 
realistic  and  valuable,  some  ships  of  fair- 
ly modern  construction  must  be  used:  for 
that  reason,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Con- 
gress enact  this  legislation  authorizing 
the  use  of  naval  vessels  for  the  atomic 
experiment. 

Most  of  the  vessels  used  in  the  experi- 
ment have  been  in  the  Navy  for  some 
considerable  time,  but,  naturally,  some 
of  the  later  constructed  naval  vessels  are 
used,  in  order  to  study  the  effect  of  the 
atomic  bomb  upon  the  later  naval  shipw 
of  modern  construction.  The  battleships 
used  are  old  and  of  no  further  naval 
value.  Even  though  they  were  not  used 
in  this  test,  they  would  never  again  have 
taken  their  places  in  a  battle  line. 

The  Japanese  battleship  Nagaio  Is  the 
only  mobile  enemy  battleship  remaining 
afloat,  and  that  is  to  be  used  in  the  test. 
Our  carrier.  Saratoga,  is  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  advances  in  carrier  design  have 
outmoded  her.  The  light  carrier  Inde- 
pendence is  a  carrier-type  built  upon  a 
light-cruiser  hull.  It  is  a  fairly  modern 
ship  but  of  an  emergency  or  compromi.se 
design.  The  Japanese  light -cruiser 
Sakawa  is  a  modem  enemy  ship,  and  is 
the  only  one  of  that  tyjje  available  to  the 
United  States  Navy.  The  two  oldest 
United  States  heavy  cruisers,  Pensaoola 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  are  the  oldest  of  their 
type.  The  German  Prim  Eugen  is  the 
only  enemy  ship  of  the  type  available. 
The  destroyers  to  be  used,  although  of 
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rerent  date,  have  been  outmoded  by  the 
de  reloping  of  later  destroyer  types.  A 
laige  number  of  assault-type  cargo  ships 
ana  transports  will  be  used  in  the  test. 
T^  e  effects  observed  from  these  ships  will 
in(  icate  the  effect  of  the  bomb  upon  mer- 
ch^nt-tyi3e  construction. 

n  order  to  make  this  test  as  complete 
asjpossible.  various  designs  of  naval  ves- 
se  5  will  be  used  so  that  the  experts  will 
be  able  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
atomic  bomb  upon  the  newer  and  the 
ol(  er  types  of  naval  construction. 

The  Naval  Affairs  Committee  has  been 
adi'ised  that  the  proposed  tests  will  be 
thee  in  number:  the  first,  a  bomb 
dr  )pped  on  the  target  by  the  Army  Air 
Force  in  May:  the  second,  a  bomb  placed 
on  the  surface  approximately  6  weeks 
af  er  the  first  test:  and  the  third,  a  bomb 
ex  )loded  deep  under  the  surface  about 
a  rear  after  the  second  test.  This  last 
tejt  is  delayed  because  of  the  technical 
dii  acuities  encountered  In  exploding  an 
at(  mic  bomb  under  water. 

There  will  be  some  who  will  criticize 
th  s  test  as  a  woeful  waste  of  money. 
Ne lertheless.  our  postwar  Army  and 
Navy  must  be  predicated  in  a  great  de- 
gne  upon  the  effectiveness  and  destruc- 
tiv?  power  of  the  atomic  bomb.  Now  is 
th«  time  to  determine  that  power.  The 
Urited  States  must  always  maintain  an 
effl:ient  and  effective  Army  and  Navy. 
To  perfect  that  Army  and  Navy,  with  all 
Its  Implements  of  war.  can  be  better  done 
wi'  h  full  knowledge  of  the  devastating 
force  of  the  atomic  bomb.  For  the  rea- 
sois  above  stated,  this  resolution  should 
pa^s. 


In:  uguration   Prayer   by    George    Wash- 
ington — B«hoores   Us  To   B«   Humble 
"oday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

K^  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  in 
the  House  on  February   22  and  heard 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
Mr.   ENCLEl    read   the  Farewell 
by  the  Father  of  our  Country, 
IS  again  struck.  I  was  awed,  by  the 
freqjuency  with  which  he  referred  to  God. 
I  read  more  of  the  lives  and  pur- 
of  these  predecessors  in  interest 
it  makes  me  increasingly  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  then  great  men 
not  too  big  or  important  in  their 
opinion  of  themselves  to  pause  in 
sincpre  prayer  and  reverence.    No  doubt 
humility  entered  into  the  conscious- 
of  the  entire  spiritual  fabric  of  our 
Nation  as  of  that  day. 
Hearing  the  words  of  Washington  read 
as  I  have  stated.  I  sought  out  the 
Inaiigural  prayer  which  he  himself  wrote 
uttered. 

thinks     we     could     well     emulate 

Washington,  and  in  our  day  be 

enough,  to  he  humble  enough,  to  know 

3wn  faihngs  and  dependence  upon 

vine.    Doing  this  will  do  for  us  as 
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it  has  done  for  really  great  men  who  have 
preceded  us  in  seeking  to  do  their  fullest 
duty  by  their  Nation.  As  you  read  this 
prayer  written  by  Washington  notice  how 
he  uses  the  -j^ords  "humility"  and 
"humble." 

IN.tUCURATlON    P«.«Tn 

Almighty  God.  we  make  our  earnest  prayer 
that  Thou  wilt  keep  the  United  States  In 
Thy  holy  protection:  that  Thou  wilt  Incline 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment and  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and 
love  for  one  another  and  for  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large.  And 
finally  that  Thou  wilt  most  graciously  be 
pleased  to  dispose  us  aU  to  do  Justice  to 
love  mercy  and  to  demean  ourselves  with 
charity,  humiliry.  and  pacific  temper  of  mind. 
whirh  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  blessed  religion  and  without 
an  humble  Imitation  of  whose  example  in 
these  things  we  can  never  hope  to  be  a  happy 
nation  Grant  cur  supplication,  we  beseech 
Thee  through  Jesus  Christ  cur  Lord.     Amen. 

O.  Washington. 


Employers  Demand   Action  by  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

Of    OKL.AHOM.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  individuals  have  written 
me  with  reference  to  the  strikes  ana  la- 
bor troubles  which  we  are  experiencing 
in  this  country.  They  are  not  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  employees"  fault. 
They  are  rather  inclined  to  believe  and 
say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  those  who  head 
the  labor  organizations  and  determine 
their  policies.  They  are  convinced  that 
it  has  developed  into  a  racket,  and  they 
are  not  slow  to  express  their  opinions 
throughout  my  part  of  the  country. 

Employers  as  well  as  the  rank,  and  file 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Middle  West,  ex- 
press themselves  as  impatient  because 
Congress  has  not  taken  any  definite  ac- 
tion, and  the  national  administration 
has  not  prevented  nor  satisfactorily  set- 
tled strikes  and  labor  disputes.  Employ- 
ers, in  many  instances,  are  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  closing  their  places 
of  business  unless  conditions  are  im- 
proved. The  public  is  the  chief  party  in 
interest,  and  that  party  is  demanding 
definite  action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Oklahoma  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Institute.  Inc..  with  its  principal 
office  at  Oklahoma  City,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Whereas  there  is  general  economic  dis- 
turbances throughout  the  entire  United 
States:   and 

Whereas  there  are  gross  inequities  In  the 
Jaws  of  our  land  affecting  labor  and  man- 
agement: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  body  recommend  to 
the  National  Congress  and  to  our  State  leg- 
islature the  enactment  Into  the  labor  laws 
of  the  following: 

1.  Impose  upon  labor  unions  a  legal  re- 
pponslbility  for  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  labor  contracts  by  making  unions  liable 
In  civil  damages.     Unions  tliat  .strike  In  vio- 


latlon  of  their  contracts  should  be  denied 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  for  a  speci- 
fied period. 

2.  Labor  unions  and  labor  union  execu- 
tives should  be  made  subject  to  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  Federal  antl-racketeerlng 
laws  applicable  to  other  citizens  and  cor- 
porations. 

3.  Outlaw  the  closed  shop  and  union  shop, 
and  prohibit  the  check-off  unless  pursuant 
to  the  separately  given  consent  in  writing 
of  each   employee  affected. 

4.  Require  union  elections  and  public 
audits  at  stated  Intervals.  Elections  should 
be  conducted  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
procedure  that  would  Insure  free  elections 
and  auditing  firms.  A  reasonable  publica- 
tion should  l>e  required  and  a  copy  filed  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

5.  Expenditure  of  money  on  behalf  of  any 
candidate.  dire<Jtly  or  Indirectly.  In  either 
a  primary  or  general  election  or  for  other 
political  activity,  by  any  labor  union,  af- 
filiated or  sponsored  organization,  should  be 
prohibited. 

6.  Collective  bargaining  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  smallest  employee  bargaining 
unit  practicable,  but  In  no  event  larger  than 
the  employee  group  of  any  separate  plant, 
shop,  or  other  establishment. 

7.  Unemployment  compensation  to  which 
any  Federal  contribution  Is  made  should  be 
denied  to  any  Individual  on  strike. 

8.  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  should  be  en- 
larged sufficiently  to  permit  review  of  find- 
ings of  fact  by  the  Labor  Board  and  review 
of  remedies  pi  escribed  by  the  Board.  Equity 
Jurisdiction  should  be  restored  to  the  courts 
to  grant  injunctive  relief  against  Improper 
labor  activities:  and  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  res- 
olution be  maUed  to  each  United  States  Sen- 
ator and  Congressman  and  each  Oklahoma 
senator  and  legislator. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R,  SAVAGE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.    SAVAGE.     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  therein 
a  statement  issued  by  the  National  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Price  Control  and 
a   list   of  the  prominent  organizations 
which  are  supporting  the  activities  of 
this  committee.    This  statement  shows 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  clearly 
realize  the  dangers  of  inflation  and  are 
wholeheartedly  behind  the  price-control 
program.     I  trust  that  the  Members  of 
this  body  will  think  of  this  Nation-wide 
call  for  the  continuance  of  price  control, 
when  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
bill  comes  before  us  in  a  week  or  two. 
The  Nation  needs  price  control  and  the 
people  want  price  control. 

Aroused  by  current  congressional  lobby 
pressures  to  weaken  price  and  rent  controls, 
10  nationally  prominent  civic  leaders  today 
announced  the  formation  of  a  national 
emergency  committee  for  price  control  and 
called  upon  citizens  to  organize  a  strong 
front  In  support  of  the  stabilization  program. 
In  a  letter  Inviting  to  membership  on  the 
emergency  committee  more  than  one  hundred 
leaders  of  civic,  church,  consumer,  labor, 
farm,  veteran,  and  welfare  grcupe.  lending 
economists  and  prominent  businessmen,  they 
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declared.  "The  legislative  campaign  to  ex- 
tend price  and  rent  control  needs  the  leader- 
ship of  a  broadly  representative  citizens'  com- 
mittee. Powerful  groups  are  opposing  price 
control.  Organizations  representing  the 
masses  of  the  people  are  supporting  It.  The 
ordinary  citizen  knows  that  if  price  control 
breaks  down  his  savings  will  go;  he  will  be 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living;  he  will  face  disaster." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Mrs.  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune.  Miss  Elisabeth  Christman,  Mrs.  La- 
Pell  Dickinson.  Mr.  Wlllard  E.  Givens.  Mr. 
Lester  B  Granger.  Dr.  Kathryn  McHale.  Miss 
Leila  Massey,  Mr.  Oyde  Murray.  Miss  Anna 
Lord  Strauss,  Mr.  Colston  Wame. 

Meantime,  these  and  other  leaders  of  con- 
sumer organizations  voiced  grave  alarm  over 
recent  congressional  action  which  cut  appro- 
jHlatlons  for  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  the  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion, and  emasculated  the  emergency  hous- 
ing program. 

"Inflation  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  coun- 
try's millions  of  citizens  dependent  on  sal- 
aries or  other  fixed  Incomes."  declared  Mrs. 
William  A.  Hastings,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  If 
price  and  rent  controls  are  dropped,  our 
3.000.000  meml>ers.  like  millions  of  other 
families,  stand  to  lose  lifetime  savings,  face 
lowered  standards  of  living,  and  destruction 
of  their  hopes  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Every  possible  step  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe. 

The  National  League  of  Women  Voters,  ac- 
cording to  Miss  Anna  Lord  Strauss,  its  presi- 
dent. Is  working  vigorously  fo.  prompt  exten- 
sion of  the  Price  Control  Act  and  in  support 
of  the  Wyatt  housing  program.  Including 
passage  of  the  Patman  housing  bill.  "We  In- 
tend to  use  every  bit  of  our  strength  to  urge 
Immediate  congressional  action,"  she  said. 
"Congress  must  heed  the  people  It  represents. 
It  cannot  allow  minority  pressure  groups 
concerned  only  with  selfish  Interests  to  de- 
feat the  measures  needed  for  economic  sta- 
bilization." 

Dr.  Kathryn  McHale.  representing  the 
American  A£soclatlon  of  University  Women. 
declared,  "It  Is  fantastic  that  there  should  be 
any  question  about  taking  necessary  steps  to 
extend  price  control  and  make  It  more  effec- 
tive during  this  critical  period." 

Speaking  for  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  with  a  Nation-wide  mem- 
bership of  2.500,000,  Mrs.  LaFell  Dickinson, 
president,  said  that  "women  all  over  the 
country  are  locking  toward  a  prosperous  pe- 
riod of  full  production  and  full  employment. 
They  are  looking  to  Congress  to  establish  a 
stable  economy  which  will  safeguard  the  fu- 
ture of  their  famUles." 

Mr.  Lester  Granger,  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Urban  League,  pointed  out  that 
"immediate  extension  of  the  Price  Control 
Act  and  provision  of  housing  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  people.  If 
we  have  another  Inflation -deflation  period 
such  as  we  experienced  after  the  last  war. 
Negro  people  will  be  one  of  the  groups  hard- 
est hit.  We  must  all  work  together  to  save 
this  legislation." 

OtTH  TASK  IS  CLEAR 

We  must  let  every  Congressman  know  that 
we.  the  people,  all  of  us.  want: 

Price  and  rent  control  for  another  year. 

Immediate  extension  of  the  Price  Control 
Act. 

No  weakening  amendments. 

Adequate  appropriations  for  the  big  Job  of 
holding  the  line  against  inflation. 

Helen  C.  White,  president.  American 
Association  of  University  Women; 
Ralph  E.  Hemstead.  general  sec- 
letary.  American  Association  of 
University  Professors;  Leila  Mas- 
sey, executive  secretary,  American 
Home  Economics  Association; 
Jsck  W.  Hardy,  national  com- 
mander,    American    Veterans    of 


World    War    II     (Amvets);     Faye 
Stephenson,    president.    Congress 
of  Women's  AuxUlarles,  CIO;  Ray 
Gibbons,       executive       secretary, 
Council  for  Social  Action  of  Con- 
gregational Churches;    Colston  E. 
Warne,       president,       Consumers 
Union     of     United     States;     Mae 
Wright    Downs,    president.    Delta 
Sigma  Theta  Sorority;  Mrs.  LaFell 
Dickinson,  president.  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Cluljs;  Joe  Ete- 
vldsoni     chairman.     Independent 
Citizens  Committee  for  Arts,  Sci- 
ences.      Professions;       Katharine 
Armatage.    president.    League    of 
Women  Shoppers;  Bishop  LewL-:  O. 
Hartman,     president.     Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Service;  Mrs. 
Henry     A.     Ingraham.     president, 
National   Board.  Young  Women's 
Christian   Association;    Mrs.   Wil- 
liam  A.  Hastings,  president,  Na- 
tional   Congress    of    Parents    and 
Teachers;    Cede  P.  Henry,  presi- 
dent.  National   Congress   of   Col- 
ored Parents  and  Teachers;  Alice 
Hamilton,      president,      National 
Consumers  League;   Ruth  Craven, 
executive       secretary.       National 
Council  of  Catholic  Women;  Mrs. 
Joseph    M.    Welt,    president.    Na- 
tional Council  of  Jewish  Women; 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  president. 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women; 
Wlllard  E.  Givens,  executive  secre- 
tary. National  Education  Associa- 
tion; James  G.  Patton,  president. 
National  Farmers  Union;  Clyde  B. 
Murray,  president.  National   Fed- 
eration    of     Settlements;      Anna 
Lord  Strauss,  president.  National 
League  of  Women  Voters;  Lester  B. 
Granger,  executive  secretary,  Na- 
tional      Urban       League;       Rose 
Schneiderman,  president,  National 
Women's    Trade    Union    League; 
George      C.      Hatch,      president, 
New   Council   of   American    Busi- 
ness; Thomaslna  Johnson,  legisla- 
tive representative.   Non-Partisan 
Council.  A.  K.  A.  Sorority;  Clark 
Foreman,      president.      Southern 
Conference    for   Human   Welfare; 
Reinhold       Nelbuhr.       chairman. 
Union     for     Democratic     Action; 
Mrs.     Herman     Lowe,     president. 
Women's     Auxiliaries     of     Labor, 
A.  P.  of  L.;  Thelma  Stevens,  execu- 
tive  secretary.   Woman  s   Division 
of  Methodist  Church. 


Extension  of  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BARRY 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  testimony  of 
Mayor  William  OT)wyer,  of  New  York, 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  OPA  bill : 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in 
order. 

We  have  as  our  witnoss  this  afternoon 
General  OT>wycr.  mayor  of  the  great  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Mayor,  I  know  the  members  of  the 
committee,  at  least  on  this  side,  desire  to 
congratulate  you  on  your  splendid  victory. 
I  know  I  gpeak  their  tentimenti  When  I  say 


that  we  hope  you  may  have  a  most  happy 
and  prosperous  administration. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  as  one  of  lu 
Representatives    here   Mr.    William    Baut. 
The  committee  has  been  honored  by  having 
him  become  a  member  of  this  committee. 
He  Is  able.  Industrious  and  efficient,  and  al- 
ways looking  after  the  Interests  of  his  people. 
It  gives  me  pleasure  to  ask  him  to  preside 
during  the  presentation  of  your  testimony. 
Mr.  B.vRRT,  will  you  take  the  chair? 
Mr.  Barrt.  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for 
those  kind  words.     I  also  want  to  mention 
that  the  Bronx  is  part  of  that  great  city, 
and  we  have  Mr.  Piter  A.  Qtinn.  one  of  ouir 
colleagues  from  the  Bronx,  also  on  the  com- 
mittee. 
Mr.  Brown.  WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Barrt.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Brown. 
Mr.  Brown.  I  think  two  among  the  most 
outstanding  Memt>ers  of  Congress  from  New 
York  and  of  the  United  States  happen  to  be 
on  this  committee,  and  I  want  to  congratu- 
late you,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  sending  such  good 
men  to  the  Government. 

The  Chairman.  Having  In  mind.  Mr.  Mayor, 
the  gentleman  I  have  asked  to  preside.  I  have 
not  overlooked  your  other  very  able  Con- 
gressman. Mr.  QuiNN  also  looks  after  the 
interesu  of  his  people  lu  a  most  able  and 
efficient  manner.  And  we  are  happy  to  have 
him  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Barrt.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Mr.  Brown. 

Now.  Mr.  Mayor.  It  seems  to  me  that  ever 
since  you  assumed  office  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uar>-  as  mayor  of  the  great  city  of  New  York, 
you  never  had  a  dull  moment.  There  has 
been  one  emergency  after  another,  and  fre- 
quently several  emergencies  at  the  same  time. 
And  I  want  to  say  this — and  I  say  It  sin- 
cerely— on  the  whole,  the  great  majority  of 
the  citizens  of  our  great  city  feel  that  "you 
have  handled  those  emergencies  with  courage 
and  skill  and  to  their  satisfaction. 

I  read  only  today  that  you  were  coming  y 
down  here  to  testify  In  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. I  have  been  on  this  committee  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  have  seen  this  act 
grow  from  its  very  birth  and  have  listened 
to  the  testimony  pro  and  con  about  the 
things  It  has  accomplished.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  in  appearing  here  now  the  citi- 
zens of  the  city  of  New  York,  whose  food  costs 
have  gone  up  45  5  percent  since  1940  and 
whose  cost  of  living  has  gone  up  335  points 
since  1940.  owe  you  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 
In  my  opinion— and  I  think  It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try—if we  ever  break  the  line  and  have  this 
Inflationary  spiral  take  place,  all  the  other 
problems  you  have  had  to  date  will  be  minor 
ones  In  comparison.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
any  question  about  that,  because  the  same 
thing  has  happened  In  most  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  and  Asia  at  different  times  and 
everyone  was  affected  by  the  resulting 
disaster. 

You  may  proceed  with  your  testimony.  It 
Is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  here,  and  I  know 
the  entire  committee  shares  that  pleasure. 

statement  of  WriLLIAM  O'OWTIB,  MAYOR  OF  THE 
CITT  OF  NrW  TORK,  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  COM- 
MnTEE  ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCT  URGING 
EXTENSION  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  PRICE  CONTROL 
ACT 

Mayor  ODwter.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  appear  here  before 
you  today  to  urge  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion extending  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  for  another  year.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  price  and  rent  regulation  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  Government  control  of 
the  national  economy — and  many  people 
consider  that  the  whole  Idea  of  controllii>g 
prlc3s  and  rents  is  foreign  to  American  ideas 
and  principles  except  in  a  period  of  grave 
national  emergency — the  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  acknowledge  that  price 
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trol  was  Indispensable  to  military  victory. 
Is  a  credit  to  the  Congress  that  It  pro- 
•   the  legislation.     Mr.   Bowles  and   hU 
organization  are  to  be  commended  for 
difficult  and  complex  Job  they  have  ad- 
nistered  successfully  to  control  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures  upon  our  wartime  economy. 
I  am  no  economist,  and  make  no  pretense 
being  one.    But  I  came  into  contact  with 
lEimpant  Inflation  during  this  war.  and  saw 
'  -  ravishing  effects  upon  a  war-torn  people. 
iring  part  of  my  Army  career.  I  was  Chief 
the  Economic  Section  of  the  Military  Gcv- 
i^nment    in    Italy.     I    saw    an    uncontrolled 
•onomy  in  motion.     I  saw  fanta-stlc  prices 
ked  and  paid  for  the  barest  necessities  of 
fe.    1  saw  the  black  market  In  operation  in 
^".!y  on  so  extensive  a  scale — there  was  noth- 
j  that  could  be  bought  In  the  open  mar- 
^t— but    trade    flourished    at    astronomical 
trices  m  the  black  market. 
Price  control  Is  necessary  In  the  transition 
•riod  If  we  are  to  achlsve  our  hope  of  a 
rt-osperous    postwar    economy.     I    need    not 
til  you  gentlemen  that  the  most  punishing 
bows  of  war— next  to  the  loss  of  life — are 
»e    devastating    effects    of    Inflation.     You 
live    probably     been    furnished    by    many 
smrces   with   the  statistical   history  of  the 
'■^Qatlonary   experiences   of   our   country    in 
!  earlier  wars.     I  am  told,  for  Instance,  that 
ter  World  War  I  the  buying  power  of  the 
■Mar  was  40  cents  and  that  at  the  end  of 
stlllties  In  World  War  II  it  was  76  cents, 
have  heard  no  one  seriously  challenge  the 
sertion  that  we  could  not  have  maintained 
is  high  level  of  purchasing  power  of   the 
"ar  Without  price  and  rent  controls.     In 
own  city,  rent  controls  were  not  only  nec- 
ary  but  have  been  effective.     The  demand 
housing  has  been  so  acute  and  continues 
be.  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  «ur 
n  turning  veterans,  that  we  have  to  provide 
ei  aergency  housing  faculties.     This  has  been 
•^»de  possible  by  your  appropriation  of  $160.- 
OCO  under  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  dis- 
tlagulshed  Senator  from  my  own  State.  Hon. 
*  "        M.    Meao.     Even    commercial    space, 
and  offices,  have  been  in  great  demand 
New  York  City.     We  have  had  to  enact 
te     commercial     rent-control     legislation 
Ich  limits  rent  Increases  to  a  fixed  per- 
'tage  over  the  rent  at  the  freeze  date.     Any 
itlon  of  either  of  these  controls  at  this 
will  result  in  a  skyrccketing  of  rents— 
the  same  way  that  uncontrolled  sales  of 
^-s  have  resulted  in  sales  prices  that  are 
inerly  in  excess  of  any  reasonable  value 
the  land  and  buildings      There  are  many 
^  in  our  small-home  communities  in  New 
City  where  homes  were  built  In  1940-41 
^  FHA  financing  and  scld  for  »6  000  to 
^17,^^''°^  bringing  prices  of  from 
.COO  to  »12,000.     Our  veterans  cannot  com- 
e  for  homes  at  these  prices.     Our  city  em- 
yees  cannot  buy  them  In  this  price  range 
u  is  why  it  Is  important  for  Congress  to 
"-^  as  part  of  the  price  and  rent  control 
Ion  program,  authority  to  place  rea^^on- 
celllngs  on  the  sales  of  homes— old  and 
—and  to  enact  without  delay  the  hous- 
program  proposed  bv  Wilson  Wyatt 

th*.'.    L"'^''    f*^   '   ""^    y°"    •   question 

th^e.  Mr   Mayor? 

■or  ODwrra.  Yes,  sir. 
r.    Patman.  Does   your    rent    control    on 
rcial  buildings  work  out  ail  right? 
^yor  ODv  YCT    Yes.  sir. 
r   P»TMAN.  I  have  a  feeling  we  will  have 
ao  that  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole      So 
•people  are  abusing  the  privileges  thev 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  no  controls 
placed    on    the    rentals    of    commercial 
dings,  and  I  think   this  committee    in 
extension  of  this  act.  should  consider 
em^aclng  commercial  buildings  within  the 
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CDwTia.  We  have  found  It  effec- 
In  our  city.  sir. 

Patman.  it  Is  awrully  hard  on  the  little 
who  has  a  favorite  corner,  when  hi* 


lease  renewal  comes  around,  when  some  large 
concern  can  outbid  him  and  take  the  spot 
away  from  him  that  he  has  spent  a  lifetime 
building  up 

Mayor  OT)wte«.  That  has  been  our  ex- 
perience. 

The  Chaixman.  How  long  has  business 
prop)erty  control  been  in  effect? 

Mayor  ODwrrm.  Since  1941,  I  think,  sir.  I 
think  1941.  I  was  away  at  the  .ime,  in  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Barkt.  Mr.  Mayor.  Is,  It  your  opinion 
that  the  great  majority  of  returning  vet- 
erans will  be  unable  to  pay  the  prices,  the 
prevailing  prices  for  old  homes? 

Mayor  ODwtct.  That  Is  right.  Well,  here 
Is  a  case  of  where  they  Jump  from  the  six 
and  seven  thousand  dollar  level  up  to  the  ten 
and  twelve  thousand  dollar  level.  Without 
some  control  over  that  situation— this  is  only 
one  phase  of  our  housing  that  Is  outside  of 
the  means  of  the  average  veteran. 

Mr.  Bakst.  And  you  believe  It  will  get 
worse,  do  you.  If  we  do  not  control  it  In  some 
way  now. 

Mayor  ODwyni.  it  Is  bound  to  get  worse, 
because  the  demand  In  New  York  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  the  worst  I  have  seen  It  in  my 
36  years  In  the  city.  The  city  hall  U  Just 
flooded  with  letters  from  veterans.  I  had  one 
from  a  woman  yesterday  morning,  a  woman 
with  three  children  and  one  expected,  living 
in  one  single  room.  Now.  you  know  that  Is  a 
hard  picture 

Mr.  Bakrt.  1  quite  agree  with  you.  My 
brother-in-law  Just  got  out  of  service  nbout 
3  months  ago  and  he  scoured  Queens,  which 
Is  part  of  our  city,  then  went  out  to  Na-'sau 
County  and  finally  bought  a  small  6-room 
house  m  Lynbrook  for  $14,500  That  Is  the 
best  he  could  do.  And  that  is  way  out  of 
reach  of  90  percent  of  the  veterans. 

Mayor  ODwyeh    You  will  have  much  worse 
conditions  than  that  In  New  York  City  before 
this   thing    Is   over   unless    the    controls   are 
maintained.     Even     the      10,000     temporary 
homes  that  we  were  able  to  get  for  veterans, 
thanks  to  national  action  here  In  Congress! 
even  that  will  only  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket! 
It  Will  not  come  anywhere  near  meeting  the 
need.     We  know  that. 
May  I  continue,  sir? 
Mr.  Barkt    Yes.  continue. 
Mr    CxAwroRO.  Mr.  Chairman    may  I  r.sk  a 
question? 

Mr.  Barrt    Mr    Crawford. 
Mr.  Crawford.  Do  you  know  of  any  pro- 
posal before  the  Congreys  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Mayor,  which  would  affect  that  price  you 
referred  to.  on  old  homes,  on  the  first  sale? 
Mayor  ODwter    No.  sir. 
Mr   Crav.ford    Well.  then,  we  are  not  con- 
sidering anything  that  would  alleviate  that 
condition,  are  we? 

Mayor  ODwtkr  Well,  my  suggestion  was 
that.  In  the  Wyatt  proposal,  that  that  would 
control,  but  I  understand  that  that  Is  not 
before  Congress  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  CaAwroao.  No:  that  had  to  do  with  the 
second  sale  and  subsequent  sales.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  proposition  you  bring 
up  now  about  old  homes  now  selling  for 
$10  000.  said  first  sale  being  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  veteran.  In  other  words,  the  advance 
In  price  has  already  occurred.  Now,  we  have 
had  nothing  before  cur  conunlttee  which 
would  affect  the  first  sale  of  the  old  homes 
I  understand  that  Is  what  you  are  talking 
about.  • 

Mayor  ODwtkr  I  would  b*  very  happy  if 
they  were  held  right  where  they  are  now  In 
the  case  of  old  homes. 

Mr.  Bar«t  Well.  Mr.  Mayor,  If  I  may  Inter- 
ject, we  had  a  bill  before  us  and  one  of  the 
provisions  was  for  a  subsidy  to  keep  the  prices 
of  new  homes  down.  Now.  if  the  prices  of  new 
homes  were  kept  down,  and  also  if  the  sub- 
sidy was  an  Incentive  subsidy  to  encourage 
the  building  of  homes,  would  that  not  create 
leaa  acarclty  and  not  have  a  tendency  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  old  homes,  provided  we 
kept  the  ceUlng  of  todaj  on  them? 


Mayor  O'Dwtxr.  I  do  not  believe  that.  In 
and  of  itself,  for  the  next  year  or  two,  that  It 
would.  I  see  we  are  going  to  have  a  shortage 
in  New  York  City.  I  am  speaking  about  New 
York  City.  We  are  going  to  have  a  tihortage 
of  homes  there  for  years  to  come.  Our  hous- 
ing program  now,  public  and  private,  are  big 
projects  that  are  Just  beginning.  We  can- 
not expect  to  open  them  for  occupam  y  for  at 
least  a  year.  Once  they  begin  to  come 
through,  a  year  from  now.  they  will  come 
through  every  month,  and  we  will  have  some 
relief  from  that.  But  up  to  that  tlrae — and 
that  ought  to  be  a  year  and  a  half  from  now. 
at  least — the  skyrocketing  of  these  prices  of 
these  houses,  where  there  is  no  control  at  all, 
that  Is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  salable 
houses  in  the  city. 

After  all.  when  you  consider  that  during 
the   war   there   was   very   little    building  of 
houses.  If  any.  when  you  consider  that  ma- 
terials are  tight  at  the  present  time    and  It 
Is  going  to  be  some  time  before  ycu  have 
them,    there    is    a    picture    of    old    homes — 
not  old   In  years,  but  style,  to  distinguish 
them  from   new  homes— they  are  tlie  ones 
that  have  been  In  existence  for  a  long  time — 
that  Is  a  considerable  portion  of  our  tousing. 
Some   control   should    be    placed    on    prices 
there.     If  not.  we  can  expect  Just  one  thing: 
It  will  be  a  perfect  example  of  why  this  act 
should    be    passed.      It    will    prove    why    It 
should  be  passed.      Because  once   tiey  get 
Into   the   market,  you   can   watch   the  sky- 
rocketing continue,  and  if  they  have  doubled 
already,  they  will  double  again.  In  the  year 
and  a  half. 

Mr.  Barrt.  I  agree  with  you  completely, 
and  the  same  evidence  that  existed  25  or 
22  years  ago  In  the  Florida  land  boon  exists 
all  over  the  country  today,  and  I  Hpent  a 
year  In  Florida  during  that  period.  I  saw 
houses  go  up  within  6  or  8  months  to  three 
times  their  price,  out  In  the  West  Palm  Beach 
section. 

Mayor  OTJwTia.  That  Is  right. 
No  less  urgently  needed  are  the  continu- 
ance of  the  major  price  controls.  We  had 
a  recent  experience  In  New  York  Cltj  which 
exposes  the  dangers  of  premature  lilting  of 
contro's  on  food.  On  November  19.  citrus 
fruits  were  relieved  of  ceilings.  The  celling 
price  in  New  York  City  that  day  was  $;>  54  per 
box  wholesale  on  Indian  River  Florida 
oranges— retailing  at  9'i  cents  per  pound. 
As  soon  as  the  lid  was  off,  the  price  rapidly 
rose  fl.se  per  box.  to  12  cents  per  pound,  an 
lncrea.se  of  25  percent.  Some  time  there- 
after. OPA  had  to  restore  Its  controls.  To- 
day the  celling  price  for  these  oranges  Is 
back  at  9'i  cents  per  pound. 

Shortly  before  I  took  office,  there  »ere  In- 
dications that  food  subsidies,  especially  sub- 
sidles  on  milk,  would  be  lifted      Whereupon, 
the  producers  and  dealers  Immediately  peti- 
tioned the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  a 
price  increase  which  would  have  Inevitably 
meant  a  3  cents  to  3  cents  per  quart  Increase 
In  the  cost  of  milk  to  the  people  of  New  York 
City— In  all  an  addition  of  over  $30.000000 
a  year  to  the  cost  of  Uvlrg.    Cur  underprivi- 
leged people  could  HI  afford  It.  they  would 
have  to   reduce   the   consumption   o*  milk. 
Jeopardizing    the    health    of    those    children 
who   need   milk    the   most.     I   opposed    the 
application  and  urged  the  continuance  of  the 
milk  subsidy.     It  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
continue   food   subsidies   to   prevent   living- 
cost  rises  until  Infiatlonary  pressures  begin 
to  abate.    I  strongly  favor  eliminating  sub- 
sidies at  the  earliest  practicable  time    but  1 
think   It   should    be   done   gradually    aver   a 
period  of  time,  but  only  when  there  Is  no 
danger  of  a  living-cost  Increase. 

Of  course,  all  controls  should  be  removed 
If  and  when  the  supply  of  any  product  comes 
into  balance  with  the  demands  for  that  prod- 
uct, and  there  will  be  no  Inflationary  price 
Increase.  But.  our  Government  economists 
and  stabilizers  tell  us  that  It  Is  difficult  to 
predict  In  advance,  at  the  moment,  when 
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Inflationary  pressures  on  the  prices  of  a 
particular  commodity  will  end  to  permit  de- 
control without  price  inflation.  We  should 
not  gamble  with  the  health  and  living  stand- 
ards of  our  people— we  should  play  it  safe. 

As  the  mayor  of  Uie  largest  city  In  the 
country,  employing  In  excess  of  175.000  city 
employees,  I  have  a  vcr/  special  Interest  In 
the  success  of  this  battle  against  Inflation. 

Some  Incomes,  like  those  of  speculators  In 
commodities  and  black  marketeers,  rise  sky 
high.  Other  Incomes,  like  the  take-home 
pay  of  factory  workers,  usually  do  not  move 
up  as  fast  as  the  cost  of  living,  yet  advance 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  policemen,  fire- 
men, teachers,  and  other  municipal  workers. 
This  Is  equally  true  of  white-collar  and  pro- 
fessional workers  who  work  on  a  fixed  salary 
basis.  It  is  these  disparities  which  give  rise 
to  the  inequities.  Injustices,  and  economic 
dislocations  of  Inflation.  Thus.  Infiatlcn 
and  Its  aftermath  would  Infinitely  compli- 
cate the  problems  and  responsibilities  of  all 
mayors.  Including  myself.  The  municipal 
Income — the  budget  with  which  I  have  to 
run  the  New  York  City  government  and 
which  Is  now  In  preparation — does  not  move 
upward  rapidly  when  Inflation  sets  In.  if  at 
all.  Property  valuations  and  tax  rates  are 
limited  by  law. 

The  Income  of  a  great  city  which  Is  at- 
tempting to  operate  on  a  balanced  budget, 
may  not  rise  at  all  while  Its  costs  of  operation 
are  rising  In  every  section  of  the  budget. 
No  mayor,  no  matter  how  great  a  financial 
wizard  he  may  b;.  can  solve  this  problem. 
With  a  fixed  Inccme  you  cannot  balance  a 
budget  If  rising  costs  absorb  a  slender  margin 
of  reserves.  You  cannot  do  it.  that  Is.  and 
run  the  kind  of  modem,  progressive  city  that 
every  mayor  wants  to  run.  A  mayor's  only 
recourse  is  to  cut  and  trim  away  things  which 
he  may  be  forced  to  describe  as  luxuries,  but 
which  he  knows  In  his  heart  are  vital  to  the 
development  of  a  healthier  people  In  a 
greater  city. 

Let's  Just  take  one  example.  If  we're  going 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  to  live  In. 
we  have  to  have  better  people  In  It.  And  If 
we  are  going  to  have  better  people  we  have 
to  start  on  them  when  they  are  children. 
We  have  to  have  more  and  better  education. 
We  have  to  keep  the  good  teachers  and  get 
more  good  ones.  We  ought  to  have  more 
and  better  parks,  recreation,  housing,  medi- 
cal care,  and  community  centers.  We  may 
sometimes  be  tempted  to  call  these  luxuries 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  desperate  need 
to  trim  off  costs  to  fit  fixed  budgets.  But  in 
our  less  harassed  moments,  we  know  that  It 
Is  upon  these  things  that  not  only  our  eco- 
nomic but  our  cultural  and  our  moral  future 
depend." 

But  how  can  we  have  these  things  which 
all  of  us  want  If  our  hopes  are  squeezed  away 
between  an  Inflation  of  costs  and  a  fixed 
budget?  HOW  can  we  keep  our  best  teachers 
and  attract  more  of  them  If  a  rise  In  their 
cost  of  living  makes  Its  Impossible  for  them 
to  live  decently  on  fixed  salaries?  Is  it  fair 
to  our  policemen,  our  firemen,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  other  municipal  employees 
to  require  them  to  meet  Increased  living 
costs  out  of  fixed  salaries? 

Mr.  Barrt.  Mr,  Mayor,  at  that  point,  I 
mentioned  before  that  the  cost  of  food  had 
Increased,  since  1940.  45.5  percent.  These 
figures  were  given  me  today  by  the  Labor 
Department.  And  the  cost  of  IMng.  from 
1940.  325  percent.  Now.  could  you  tell  us 
what  Increase  In  salaries  did  those  175.000 
employees,  what  average  Increase,  did  they 
receive  during  that  period? 

Mayor  ODwyer.  They  received  a  bonus  of 
15  percent.  That  bonus  was  taken  out  of 
the  fund  that  was  set  apart  to  pay  those 
who  had  gone  Into  the  services.  Now.  that 
was  distributed  among  those  employees  who 
did  not  go  Into  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Now.  at  this  time  we  do  not  have  that 
fund  any  more  In  New  York  City,  because 


people  have  come  back  from  the  services. 
We  have  to  maintain,  however,  the  bonus, 
and  we  have  to  give  those  who  come  back 
their  salaries,  and  the  bonus.  So  that  we  are 
faced  at  the  present  time  In  New  York  City 
with  adding,  almost  from  one  extreme  to  an- 
other, one  new  expense  to  another,  of  essen- 
tial expenses.  We  are  faced  with  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  $80,000,000  in  additional 
funds  this  year  over  last  year's  budget. 

Mr.  Barrt.  That  15-percent  bonus  was  less 
than  half  the  cost  in  the  rise  of  living? 

Mayor  ODwyer.  It  was  not  half.  The  15 
percent  was  not  half. 

Mr.  Patman.  You  mentioned  paying  these 
returning  veterans.  Do  you  pay  them  back 
pay  for  the  time  they  were  in  service? 

Mayor  ODwTrR.  No.  sir;  the  money  that 
was  allocated  for  their  pay.  while  they  were 
away,  that  was  taken  and  distributed  to  pro- 
vide the  15-percent  Increase  In  the  form  of  a 
bonus  to  those  who  did  not  go  away.  When 
they  come  back  now  they  get  their  Jobs. 
"ITiey  get  their  Jobs  when  they  come  back, 
at  the  original  salary  and.  of  course,  they 
participate  in  an  equal  amount  of  bonus. 

Mr.  Barrt.  Are  there  not  other  groups  In 
the  city  besides  the  175.000?  I  mean  pen- 
sioners and  white-collar  groups,  who  have 
not  received  more  than  a  15-perccnt  increase 
during  this  period? 

Mayor  O'Dwter.  I  doubt  If  the  white-col- 
lar groups  in  private  Industry  got  it.  I  doubt 
If  any  of  them  got  that  much.  I  think  they 
are  in  a  bad  way,  and  I  think  If  the  cost  of 
living  were  to  shoot  up  again,  as  it  definitely 
would  If  these  controls  are  not  maintained. 
It  would  Just  be  a  hardship  that  Is  unbear- 
able.    It  could  not  be  dene. 

Mr.  Barrt.  I  agree  with  you.  Tike  a 
country  like  Queens,  where  probably  £5  per- 
cent— the  county  has  a  population  of  about 
a  million  and  a  quarter  or  so — of  It  Is  one- 
family  homes.  That  Is  the  great  whli^-col- 
lar  class  which  carry  those  homes  with  the 
rising  cost  of  living,  and  still  trying  to  meet 
their  mortgage  payments. 

Mayor  O'Dwter.  That  borough  Is  pre- 
dominantly In  civil  service.  The  residents 
are  predominantly  civil  service  or  white  col- 
lar, and  that  85  percent  definitely  would  be 
faced  with  an  impossible  situation  If  you 
do  not  maintain  these  controls.  That  Is 
true, 

Mr.  Barrt.  I  can  say  to  you  that  I  am  get- 
ting a  very  good  supply  of  letters  from  my 
county,  which  is  Queens,  advocating  con- 
tinuance of  the  Price  Administration  Act, 
and  I  want  to  say  very  frankly  that  a  few 
years  ago  some  were  complaining  about  It. 
These  same  people.  But  they  realize  now 
what  would  happen  to  them  if  we  did  not 
have  It.  I  think  that  prevails  t'nroughout 
the  country.  / 

Mayor  O'Dwter.  Well,  New  York  City  1^ 
very  much  aware  of  the  need  for  controls. 
We  are  In  a  different  position  than  the  aver- 
age city  because  we  have  so  many  of /the 
white-collar  and  civil-service  employees/and 
If  you  take  the  controls  away  now.  I  would 
not  know  what  they  would  do.  Of  ^bourse, 
the  day  will  come — and  it  may  noV  be  too 
far  off.  but  no  one  seems  to  know  when  that 
day  will  be — when  the  shelves  will  trlng  the 
price  level  down  and  stabilize  it.  by  a  natural 
process.  When  that  time  comes./of  course.  I 
would  not  come  down  here  and  suggest  gov- 
ernmental  control.  / 

Mr.  Barrt.  I  think  we  would  concur  with 
you  on  that.  We  all  feel  th&t  way.  When 
the  supply  and  demand  reatfh  some  kind  cf 
a  balance,  we  are  all  In  favor  of  tak.ng  off 
controls.  / 

Mayor  O'Dwter.  What  -you  have  today  Is 
demand.  You  have  no  Supply,  and  you  are 
not  likely  to  have  It.  at  /least  for  the  year  for 
which  the  extension  of  this  control  Is  asked, 
and  within  that  year  It  would  be  a  tragedy 
If  price  control  was  pot  maintained. 

Mr.  Barrt.  You  qtay  continue,  Mr.  Mayor. 


Mayor  O'Dwter.  I  am  about  to  flnlsh.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Barrt.  Mr.  Mayor.  I  want  to  explain 
something.  These  bells  that  rang  were  call- 
ing for  a  roll  call.  That  Is  why  some  of  these 
Members  have  absented  themselves. 

Mayor  O'Dwter,  Thank   you. 

I  am  confident  that  the  answers  to  these 
questions  are  matters  of  as  deep  concern  to 
you  as  they  are  to  me,  and  to  others  who  find 
themselves  in  the  same  situation. 

Your  approval  of  the  proposal  to  extend 
these  prices  and  rent  controls  for  another 
year  will  give  us  the  assurance  that  we  willy 
not  face  the  dislocations  and  the  hardship^ 
that  may  be  otherwise  In  store  for  us,         / 

Mr.  Patmak.  a  very  fine  statement,  Mr. 
Mayor,  I  must  congratulate  you.  / 

Mr.  Barry.  Mr,  Mayor,  we  are  very  gra^ful 
to  you  for  your  statement,  and  I  kno^  the 
members  of  the  Committee  present  ^t  this 
time  wholeheartedly  agree  with  yoi/.  As  1 
explained,  the  other  members  left/because 
cf  the  quorum  call. 

Do  you  have  any  questions? 

The  Chairman,  You  have  made^a  very  con- 
vincing st.'itement,  Mr,  Mayor,  /nd  we  were 
very  glad  to  have  you  here. 

Mayor  O'Dwter.  Thank  ycu/very  much. 


Investigating  the  Power /Tnist  Lobby  and 
the  Securities  and/  Exchange  Com- 
mission 


REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 


fbF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
Member /Who  has  fought  for  more  than 
20  yeaiy  to  protect  the  American  people 
agains^  exorbitant  electric  light  and 
power/  rates,  I  want  to  point  out  now 
wha|>  is  wrong. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  an  investiga- 
ti9h.  then  investigate  the  Securities  and 
^change  Commission  and  find  out  why 
they  have  not  enforced  the  Holding  Com- 
/pany  Act.  If  they  had  done  so,  you 
/  would  not  have  these  repre.sentatives  of 
the  vast  holding  companies  lobbying 
around  Washington. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  representatives 
of  the  individual  operating  companies 
would  be  at  home  looking  after  the  af- 
fairs of  their  respective  companies  in- 
stead of  following  the  dictation  of  there 
holding  companies  to  the  detriment  of 
all  concerned.  I  have  pointed  out  time 
and  time  again  that  these  usele.<:s  holding 
companies  are  simply  bleeding  the  oper- 
ating companies  and  bleeding  the  con- 
sumers of  electricity  in  every  State  in  the 
Union,  literally  sapping  the  life  blood  out 
of  them  for  their  own  aggrandizement. 

So  if  you  are  going  to  investigate  any- 
body, begin  at  the  source  and  demand 
that  the  Holding  Company  Act  be  en- 
forced. Then  you  will  get  somewhere 
in  protecting  the  electric  light  and  jwwer 
consumers  of  this  country  from  the  ex- 
orbitant overcharges  they  are  now  com- 
pelled to  pay. 


i 
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I  do  not  hpve  the  latest  figures  com- 
piled yet.  but  if  any  of  you  want  to  know 
how  much  the  people  of  your  State  had 
to  pay  in  overcharRes  for  electricity  in 
1944.  here  are  the  figures: 

In  1944  we  had  33.033.900  consumers  of 
all  classes.     They  purchased  and  used 


196.425.236.000  kilowatt -hours,  for  which 
they  paid  $3,254,000,000.  Under  the  TVA 
rates,  they  would  have  paid  $1,919.- 
000  000.  or  $1,335,000,000  less;  under  the 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  rates  they  would  have 
saved  SI. 769 .000. 000;  under  the  Bonne- 
ville rates  they  would  have  saved  $1,- 

Total  electric  sales.  1944 


305,000.000:  and  under  the  Ontario  rates 
they  would  have  saved  $1,559,000,000. 

More  than  a  billion  dollars  in  over- 
charge are  paid  by  the  electric  consum- 
ers of  this  country  every  year. 

Hfre  is  the  table  showing  tho.^  over- 
charges by  States: 
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>tahi$  of  School-Lunch  Project  ia  Cali- 
fornia— California  Will  B«  Short 
$407,000—1,035  Schools  To  Stop 
Lunches 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify 
t  le  situation  and  to  get  the  down-to-date 
f  lets  as  to  the  status  of  the  school-lunch 
program  in  my  own  native  State  of  Cali- 
f)rnia,  I  asked  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  tell  me  in 
¥  hting. 

Ycu  will  notice  that  the  letter  states 
that   1,035  schools  in  California   have 


been  notified  that  Federal  aid  will  termi- 
nate on  April  30,  next  month. 

This   $407,000   nece.ssary   to   continue 
this  balanced  diet  for  the  future  citizens 
must  be  had.    Why  not?    Is  not   the 
physical   well-being   of   our   children   a 
matter  of  vital  national  concern?    The 
advocates  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing advocate  it   as    a  means   to   build 
bodies.     But.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  neglect 
their  bodies  at  the  ages  of  2,  3,  4.  6  years 
of  age,  how  much  more  expensive  and 
difBcult    will    it    be    to    rebuild    them 
through  military  training  at  17  and  18 
years  of  age?    Let  us  be  consistent  in  our 
reasoning. 

And  I  have  heard  some  distinguished 
Members  of  this  House  object  to  the 
school-lunch  program  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  the  Federal  Government  en- 
tering too  much  into  the  affairs  of  the 
family  or  parental  obligaUons  or  State 
obligations.  Well,  compulsory  military 
training  would  be  10,000  times  more  so. 


I  only  use  this  as  a  comparison  and  not 
as  an  argument,  either  for  or  tigainst 
military  training. 

Here  Is  the  letter  I  received  in  answer 
to  my  request: 

FiKio  Snvici:  Branch. 

PlODUcnON  AND   MARKETIIfG 

AOMINISTRATION. 

Berkeley.  Calif..  March  4.  1946. 
Hon    Cltoe  Dot.li, 

Hou^e  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Dotle:  This  will  reply 
to  your  letter  of  February  26  which  acknowl- 
edges our  letter  of  February  19  conoerning 
the  school-lunch  program  in  California. 
You  aslted  for  every  bit  of  material  we  have 
as  to  how  this  lack  of  funds  relates  to  Cali- 
fornia. We  submit  the  following  pertinent 
flgtires: 

Total  number  of  schools  under  contract  In 
California,  Including  public,  parochial,  a^d 
other  nonprofit  private:   1.035. 

Total  school-lunch  funds  allocated  to 
California  for  the  1945  46  fiscal  year: 
•  1.771.022. 
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Date  on  which  all  school-lunch  contracts' 
In    California    must    be    canceled    becauso 
•1.771.022  will  be  exhausted:   April  30,  1946. 

Number  of  schools  which  have  been  de- 
clined Federal  a:d  since  January  1.  1946.  due 
to  lack  of  funds:   83. 

Approximate  amount  of  daily  Federal  ex- 
penditure for  the  school-lunch  prograih  in 
California:    •12.900. 

Estimated  amount  of  additional  funds  re- 
quired to  carry  existing  school-lunch  con- 
tracts from  April  30  to  the  respective  closing 
date  of  each  school  prior  to  June  30.  1946' 
•407.000. 

This  gives  a  terse  picture  of.  the  school- 
lunch  situation.  The  1.035  schools  In  Cali- 
fornia, now  under  school-lunch  contracts. 
have  been  officially  notified  that  Federal  aid 
will  terminate  on  April  30.  In  order  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  agreements  to  the  closing 
date  of  each  school  (from  April  30  to  Its 
closing  date  on  or  before  June  30)  we  esti- 
mate that  0407.000  Is  required. 

Some  confusion  seems  t<>  exist  In  connec- 
tion with  H  R  3370.  which  passed  the  House 
on  February  21.  H.  R.  3370  provides  school- 
lunch  funds  for  use  subsequent  to  the  new 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1.  1946.  This  In 
no  way  relieves  the  •407.000  shortage  which 
Is  required  for  the  balance  of  the  current 
fiscal  year,  after  April  30.  If  the  present 
•chool-lunch  program  in  California  Is  car- 
ried to  the  respective  closing  dates  of  all 
schools  under  contract,  at  the  present  rates 
of  Indemnity. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  a  copy 
of  this  letter  to  other  congressional  repre- 
sentatives from  California  who  have  corre- 
sponded with  us  on  the  school-lunch  pro- 
gram. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dave  Davidson. 
State  Director,  Field  Service  Branch. 


Sale  of  Surplus  Government  Property 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  In  my 
hand  a  letter  I  just  received  from  Vic- 
tor Candlin  Post.  No.  18,  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Greeley.  Colo.,  dated  March 
7,  with  certain  enclosures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  a  resolution  passed  by  that  organiza- 
tion and  also  to  certain  aflBdavits.  We 
have  had  more  than  6  months'  time  to 
watch  the  workings  and.  shall  I  say.  the 
underhanded  methods  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  surplus  Govern- 
ment property.  I  hope  every  Member  of 
the  House  will  read  these  affidevits. 

The  American  veterans  are  not  hav- 
ing any  success  in  obtaining  Govern- 
ment surplus  property.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  organization  that  has  charge  of 
the  sale  of  surplus  property  is  using 
every  means  at  hand  to  see  that  our  vet- 
erans shall  not  receive  an  opF>ortunlty 
to  bid  on  these  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  and  affi- 
davits follow: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
of  America  has  enacted  laws  governing  the 
disposition  and  disposal  of  surplus  properties, 
one  of  the  express  provisions  of  which  was  the 
wtablishment  of  priorities  In  favor  ot  re- 


turned war  veterans  for  the  purchase  of  those 
surplus  war  materials  which  are  necessary 
or  advantageous  to  the  pursuit  of  their  btisl- 
nesses.  professions,  or  agriculture,  and  this 
provision  of  the  law  Is  now  being  circum- 
vented by  administrative  practice  apparently 
not  In  conformity  with  the  Interest  of  the 
law;  and 

Whereas  under  current  procedure  the  War 
Assets  Administration  Is  not  receiving  the 
avaUable  surplus  properties  for  disposal  to 
veterans  who  have  applications  on  file  due  to 
the  practice  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation,  the  Army,  and  the  Navy  of  cir- 
cumventing the  Intent  of  the  law  by  selling 
by  direct  sales  to  private  Interests  or  to  the 
high  bidder  in  lots  In  excess  of  the  needs  or 
resources  of  individual  veterans,  those  sur- 
plus properties  which  are  In  demand  for 
which  thousands  of  veteran  applications  are 
on  file  without  first  giving  said  veterans  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  said  property  In 
reasonable  lots  at  a  fair  unit  price;  and 

Whereas  the  lack  of  a  simple  and  definite 
procedure  and  dearth  of  comprehensive  infor- 
mation and  direction  has  resulted  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  by  veterans 
who  desired  to  exercise  their  lawful  rights 
under  the  law  far  In  excess  of  the  benefits 
received  or  to  be  received;  and 

Whereas  the  inability  of  veterans  to  derive 
or  realize  any  benefits  from  predischarge 
promises  of  the  Congress  has  created  a  dis- 
trust in  the  sincerity  of  those  promises  and 
inspired  disgust  on  the  part  of  veterans;  and 
the  sale  of  those  surplus  war  materials  which 
are  desired  by  veterans,  to  powerful  non- 
veteran  agencies  has  Indicated  that  special 
privileges  are  being  shown,  which  in  turn 
Incites  a  feeling  that  malfeasance  or  corrup- 
tion may  exist;  and 

Whereas  specific  Instances  are  at  hand 
where  members  of  Victor  Candlin  Post,  No. 
18.  American  Legion.  Department  of  Colo- 
rado, have  been  deprived  of  their  lawful 
rights  under  the  law  In  their  endeavor  to 
establish  projects  requiring  surplus  war  ma- 
terials, which  projects  would  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  community  welfare,  private 
businesses,  professions,  and  agriculture. 
Sworn  statements  are  attached  hereto:  It  is 
hereby 

Resolved.  That  Victor  Candlin  Post.  No.  18. 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Colorado. 
express  to  the  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  from  Colorado  Its  unqualified 
disapproval  of  the  current  practices  and 
methods  now  used  In  the  administration  of 
the  surplus  property  laws:  and  it  is  further 

Resolved.  That  the  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen  from  Colorado,  be  and  they 
are  hereby  Importtmed  to  Initiate  those  steps 
necessary  to  Insure  that  In  future  sales  of 
surplus  war  materials  the  following  are  es- 
tablished : 

1.  Unqualified  priorities  to  veterans  for 
an  adequate  period  of  time,  that  they  may 
purchase  through  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration as  the  sole  disposal  agency  for  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  of  any  and  all  surplus 
war  materials  that  are  necessary  or  advan- 
tageous to  the  pursuit  of  their  business,  pro- 
fession, or  agriculture  in  reasonable  lots  at  a 
fair  fixed  unit  price. 

2.  Dissemination  to  points  readily  acces- 
sible to  veterans  of  the  information  on  speci- 
fications, location,  and  price  of  all  items  de- 
clared to  be  surplus  war  materials. 

3.  Simple  and  direct  procedures  for  vet- 
erans to  apply  for  such  purchase  and  un- 
biased and  expeditious  processing  of  such 
applications;  It  is  further 

Resolved.  That  It  is  the  opinion  of  Victor 
Candlin  Post  No.  18.  American  Legion,  De- 
partment of  Colorado,  that  if  specific  bene- 
fits to  veterans  under  the  surplus  property 
laws  were  not  Intended,  or  If  they  are  not 
to  t>e  made  available  to  veterans  by  proper 
administration  practices,  the  law  should  be 
repealed  together  with  any  other  legislation 
containing  insincere  implications  of  acknowl- 


edgement of  rights  of  veterans  to  aid  and 
assistance  In  re-establishing  themselves  as 
an  Integral  part  of  their  community  life;  that 
all  veteran  legislation  should  be  debunked, 
fumigated,  and  then  simplified;  and  veterans 
should  be  advised  of  the  exact  practical  facta 
pertaining  to  their  transition  from  mUltary 
to  civilian  status. 

Victor  Candlin  Post.  No.  18, 
American  Legion.  Depart- 
ment of  Coujrado. 

ARTHtTi  C.  Bated.  Commander. 

George  Kimball.  Adjutant. 
Committee  authorized  to  draw  the  resolu- 
tion: 

Kenneth  Lillt. 
W.  L  SHArra. 
Ralph  E.  Waldo,  Jr. 

State  or  Coloraeo. 

County  of  Weld,  ss: 

Ralph  B.  Waldo.  Jr..  being  first  duly  swcrn 
upon  oath  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n.  I  was  re- 
leased to  inactive  duty  on  terminal  leave  on 
September  18.  1945.  and  completed  my 
terminal  leave  on  October  28.  1945. 

On  October  5.  1945.  I  went  to  Denver  and 
made  application  with  the  Smaller  War 
Plants  Corporation  for  surplus  war  materials, 
which  Included  the  following:  Executive 
type  office  desk,  office  chairs,  filing  cabinet 
and  automobile. 

I  was  told  that  they  w6uld  make  search 
for  these  materials  and  notify  me  when  they 
found  them.  I  went  home  satisfied  that  be- 
fore long  I  would  receive  a  letter  or  a  call 
telling  me  to  come  to  Denver  and  buy  what  I 
needed. 

On  October  23.  1945.  my  veterans'  prefer- 
ence slips  were  made  out  giving  me  case  num- 
ber fr-A-876,  and  I  received  them  in  the  mail 
without  any  further  instructions  as  to  what 
I  should  do  with  them.  I  thought  that  was 
fine,  that  they  had  confirmed  my  application. 

I  had  opened  my  law.  office  on  October  1. 
1945.  using  make-shift  furniture  and  bor- 
rowed materials,  and  It  was  very  unsatis- 
factory. About  the  first  week  in  November, 
having  heard  no  further  word  from  Denver, 
I  went  to  Denver  a  second  time  to  inquire 
about  my  application.  I  was  sent  to  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  In  the 
Commonwealth  Building  where  a  representa- 
tive of  the  SWPC  informed  me  I  could  get 
office  furniture  and  referred  me  to  a  Mr.  Wcod 
of  the  RFC.  Mr.  Wood  referred  me  to  hi^ 
assistant.  I  told  the  assistant  the  story. 
That  I  was  despjerately  in  need  of  office 
furniture  and  that  I  had  heard  that  there 
was  available  office  furniture  in  warehouse  In 
Denver,  I  was  told  that  they  had  disposed  of 
the  la.st  available  furniture  Just  before  I  came 
In,  but  there  would  be  plenty  more  coming  in 
and  they  could  take  care  of  me  later.  I  then 
asked  this  assistant  to  check  and  see  if  I  was 
on  the  list.  Upon  checking  we  found  that  my 
case  number  was  down  the  list  about  100 
cases.  I  told  the  man  just  what  I  wanted 
and  he  said  he  would  get  me  a  matched  set. 
I  gave  him  my  phone  number  and  nr.me 
which  he  entered  on  the  list  beside  my  case 
number.  He  showed  me  some  desks  in  that 
office  and  told  me  that  thev  sold  for  around 
$10.  I  left  and  went  back  to  Greeley  feeling 
very  happy. 

I  waited  and  waited  for  notification  to 
come  and  pay  for  my  office  furniture.  In  the 
meantime  I  Inquired  around  and  found  there 
was  a  warehouse  at  1775  Sherman  Street,  in 
Denver,  where  surplus  property  was  stored. 
I  had  become  disgusted  and  written  to  Pres- 
ident Truman,  the  Colorado  Senators,  and  my 
Representative.  T^ey  were  all  told  upon 
checking  Into  the  matter  that  if  I  would  Just 
follow  the  procedure  that  I  would  get  my 
materials.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  followed 
the  procedure  set  out  6  weeks  prior.  Finally 
Senator  Johnson  wrote  me  if  I  would  con- 
tact Mr.  Ross  L.  Hudson,  manager  of  the 
RFC  in  Denver,  he  would  aid  me.  I  Im- 
mediately contacted  Mr.  Hudson  by  telephone 
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«me  I  wasted  a 
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If  I  had  come  in  a  few  day*  earlier 

-?  nc  tt  wa*  all  the  SWPC  {suit.    Tt'- 

::dn't  kaam  there  were  any  art- 

and   th«y  bad  to  dear  xi.^ 

irr  the  llrat  at  the  year,  yet 
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to  pay  for  the  furniture  Mr   Ver- 

oie  that  they  would  bare  a  lot 

ftmiture  tn  abortly  and  tncd  to  get 

wait  (or  it  to  tb«y  wouldn't  have  to 

'  ««  dcfK  off  the  isle      I  -  at 

enu  wer«  tattlBf  ttr?d  r.  he 

I  had  to  have  furniture 
the   let  of   February    1946.    I   made 
for  a  few  more  itenu  of  furnl- 
I  ipun  went  to  Denver  and  looked  at 
rlirniiure    In    the    Gove.'nment    surplus 
ty    warehouse    at    915    South     Logan 
Dearer.  Colo     I  picked  out  the  fur- 
I  w«ntcd  thart.  but  wbm  I  arrived 
I  War  Aaaeta  Aidmlntstntton  and   tn- 
of   tbem.   they  called   the  RFC  and 
informed  thu  property  had  not  been 
on  file  with  them  a«  yet.     The  War 
Administration  informed  mc  that  they 
have  the  property  I  had  selected  ear^ 
for  mc.     I  am  still  waiting  to  bear 
hem. 

February  11.  1946.  1  was  In  Denver  and 
J  he  Army  was  conducting  a  sale  of 
at   900   South   Broadway.   Denver, 
I  found  Thu  address  to  be  headquar- 
the    E.^ht    Hundred    and    Thirty- 
Army   Air  Frjrcrs  Specialized  Dep^jt. 
sere  hr.lding  a  sale  of  oflke  furniture. 
ASS  divided  into  unttaof  three 
tirs.  a  flUng  cabinet  and  a  few 
Hnall  item^,  and  the  sale  was  for  cash 
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RsLTB  K  Walco.  Jr. 

-  >>  -%mecd  and  «vom  to  betof*  m«  ^b^  1st 

Unset  A  D    1M4 
,KAL.  Aanttra  G   Wctclz 

JVot«r>  Pt.Wx. 
My  fOMiHrtrm  cspuva  Aucuat  22.  IMd. 

BrsTC  or  CoLCJuco 

Crmnty  of  WeUt.  M  ; 

W   L  SbaTcr.  beinjs  first  duly  cwoni  vpon 

^'.b  ilaapciats  and  lays 

I  am  a  veteran  cf  World  War  n  with  3 
years  •  months  ard  17  days  booorable  serrice. 
my  active  serrure  baruig  terminated  No- 
vember 21.  I»45 

In  October  1945  while  on  terminal  laee*. 
T  rontacted  the  Veterans  Applxation  Bectlcn 

'     The    Smaller    War    Planu    CoiporatXMi. 

-  -=^.   Colo..   cCec   rcgaxding   purcbate  cf 

^  war  property  for  use  on  a  farm  being 
ased  by  mc  nanr  Oreeley  Colo. 
:'w  I  waa  MtTlscd  that  I  was  • 

'.iwh  purchase  and  could  apply  for 

ble  cu.-nlus-war  materMl  neceeaary 

OS  to  farming  actirtties  en- 

>ax:vi   .i.    -jj   a.-'.     I  was  giTcu  an  appltca- 

tlOQ  blank  and  mstructcd  to  prepare  in  detail 

'aktioos  of  Items  desired  to  be  p\ir- 

■r  in  the  month  ci  ''  o    I  re- 

. a  to  ihe  ofOce  of  the  i... ..  „-  Plants 

Corporation  in  Denver  with  application 
blanks  •eeompUvbcd.  Items  luted  on  the 
form  conalsted  of  truck,  tractor,  fenctag.  and 
deep-freestng  unit,  all  of  which  were  neces- 
sary or  advantageous  to  my  agncultural  ac- 
tivities I  waa  advised  that  prooedtirea  had 
been  changed,  a  new  application  form  was 
In  prcccaa  of  preparation,  my  name  and  ad- 
dress were  filed  and  I  was  advised  I  would 
have  the  new  form  mailed  within  a  few  days. 
About  the  Ist  of  November  :  -tained. 

from  a  lumber  dealer  of  this  a  list 

of  building  matensls  advertised  for  sale  as 
Btirplus  war  materials  m  Denver  and  Colo- 
rado Springs.  Colo.  Items  of  this  list  were 
Identical  with  items  I  had  been  attempting. 
without  succeas.  to  purchase  from  building 
material  firms  in  this  and  other  areas  in 
northern  Colorado  and  were  essential  for 
constrtKtion  and  repair  of  farm  buildings  to 
house  and  care  fcr  livestock  already  acquired 
or  proposed  in  connection  with  my  farm 
actlTttlen  A  desired  lu»t  of  these  materials 
waa  prepared  by  me  and  taken  to  the  office 
of  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation  in 
Denver  together  with  the  list  previously 
submitted  on  the  form  now  obsolete.  A 
copy  of  the  new  form,  which  I  had  not  re- 
ceived by  mail,  was  requested.  I  was  ad- 
vised that,  due  to  further  changes  in  agen- 
cies and  procedures,  forms  were  not  yet  avail- 
able. I  pressed  the  urgency  of  my  need  for 
building  and  fencing  materials  only  to  be 
told  that  the  Smaller  War  Planu  would  be 
unable  to  certify  a  priority  for  veterans  to 
purchase  these  items  due  to  their  not  being 
listed  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration as  available  to  veterans.    X  then  con* 
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twtOt  t.im^Aumm o(  tt^.  BMaey.  sad  cCcrt. 
aad.  fianhcr.  that  the  pred.scharfe  procn:Ms 
to  TMcraas  of  sneh  bcnefku  were  farcical 
fMtff  current  sdiainlstrsttTe 

DuTtaf  sn  the  pertod  I  was  ia 
with  scmrtea  for  the  porcheac  of 
war  nutenal  I  was  able  aad  wUUag  to  tender 
cash  for  any  puictisis  which  I  desired  to 
make  ISj  farm  activities  have  been  basdi- 
capped  br  faiiure  cf  adcvlnlstrative  a^enctcs 
to  auke  pocxible  the  ezcrelse  at  my  rifhts 
oodar  the  subject  Isw. 

W  L.  SHArm. 

tabsenbed   and  sworn  to  before  me  this 
1st  day  of  March  A  D  1»M. 

1E«*IJ  ArrHci  G  Wcsciz. 

Soza'-y  Fi»I»,'lc. 

My  coauUssion  expires  August  22..  1946. 

Stats  or  Coiocsao 

Coun:)  of  Weld,  it: 

Kenneth  Lilly,  being  first  duly  sworn  upon 
oath  deposes  and  says: 

I  am  a  -  -  -  •  ~:    'd  War  11. 

On  or  i  .      :m5.  i  made  a  ccn- 

lUs    adviser  at  Colorado 

.;t:oa  and  at  the  Greelej 

\  .  with  regard  to  the 

p_ ,;   ».. .  .;.^   a.,   arr.bu'ance  for  our 

Arm.  Tbe  application  ws«^  r'-u. rated  on  lai 
essential  use  by  a  rete.-a-  :;.  r.  .-.neas  and 
<b'  desperate  need  in  the  cc  E..'r.jr..-v  served 
It  being  the  only  regular  ambular.  r  -(•:'- 
for  approximately  50.000  persons  ^r.f.z.  j. 
rad:us  of  £0  miles  Involving  over  two  emer- 
gency tnps  per  day.  The  btis-.neas  was  as- 
sured by  contracu  with  Weld  County  for  serr- 
Ice  and  by  a;reemenu  with  other  grcur*^ 
The  e£:s?nce  of  success  wag  the  procuren:  :.-. 
of  proper  equipment  I  was  advised  to  con- 
tact Smaller  War  Planu  Corporation  in  Den- 
ver and  did  .so  on  or  about  Aii^us:  25.  1915 
After  u:-isa:isfactorT  results  by  letter.  I  ca::"; 
about  September  5.  and  was  advised  I  rr..;-- 
aecure  a  deaJer  to  bid  ior  me  as  veterans 
were  not  considered  directly  On  or  abiut 
September  7.  I  contacted  a  dealer  On  cr 
about  September  8.  I  was  informed  by  SWFC 
that  by  directive  change  veterans  could 
apply  directly  to  RFC.  Calling  cfT  the  dealer 
I  wrote  nPC  on  or  about  September  15  stat- 
ing my  request  and  the  great  need  in  the 
community.  A  week  later  a  letter  from  RFC 
requested  more  specific  information  as  to 
tbe  type  of  eqiupment  I  had  discovered 
that  an  ambulance  of  the  tvpe  desired  was 
en  route  from  Jefferson  Barracks  to  Denver 
for  disposal.  I  obtained  an  esact  descrip- 
tion and  called  this  ir'  —  -;jn  into  Denver. 
I  then  mniled  a  de>  of  the  type  of 

equipmer.t  needed  to  RFC  on  or  about  Sep- 
tember 25.  I  quote  the  description.  -No 
Army  box  types  desired— want  low  mileag?. 
regular  civilian  type  with  professional  body 
style  similar  to  those  widely  used  in  Army 
and  Navy  air  Installations  and  at  ordnance 
planu." 

I  subsequently  called  Denver  twice  to  ascer- 
tain the  whereabouts  of  the  ambulance  from 
Jefferson  Barracks.  On  the  second  call  I  was 
informed  that  this  ambulance  was  not  In 
evidence  though  no  explanation  could  be 
made.  It  was  suggested  I  go  to  Heart  Moun- 
tain. Wyo.,  to  bid  on  two  ambulances  there. 
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Investigation  proved  these  to  be  exactly  not 
as  specified  and  mechanically  unsound. 

On  or  about  June  20.  1945.  the  Des  Moines 
ordnance  plant  at  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  was  shut 
down.  They  had  two  little-used  ambulances 
of  the  type  desired.  I  obtained  exact  de- 
scriptions and  on  or  about  October  10,  1945, 
I  called  this  information  to  Surplus  Property 
Disposal  in  Denver.  They  advised  there  was 
nothing  they  could  do  and  asked  me  to  send 
In  my  discharge  and  they  would  return  to 
me  a  veteran's  priority  certificate,  and  that 
I  should  attempt  to  get  this  equipment  di- 
rectly. This  was  done  and  the  veterans 
preference  certificate  received,  ca.se  No.  &-A- 
1389;  so  after  2  montlis  I  now  had  a  piece 
of  paper  to  show  for  my  efforU. 

After  checking  in  Des  Moines  I  found  that 
on  or  about  October  25  the  ambulance  in 
question  there  had  been  certified  by  the  Army 
personnel  in  charge  as  surplus  and  was  ad- 
vised to  contact  the  Seventh  Transportation 
Zone.  Omaha,  Nebr.  A  letter  there  was  in- 
effective. A  telephone  call  directly  raised  an 
assistant  to  an  assistant,  and  I  was  advised 
nothing  was  known  of  the  ambulance,  and 
to  check  again  at  Des  Moines.  Checking 
back  at  Des  Moines  on  or  about  November  15. 
It  was  discovered  that  the  former  ofUcer  in 
charge  was  now  dismissed  and  that  RFC  had 
taken  over;  that  the  car  (idle  since  June  1945, 
was  still  gathering  rust  and  dust  in  the 
garage);  and  thai  disposal  could  be  made 
when  certified  by  Omaha  Surplus  Property 
Disposal. 

In  December  I  had  Information  from  Des 
Moines   that   the   car  was   certified   for   dis- 
posal and  prepared  to  go  back  to  finish  the 
details.     Then  a  letter  from  my  representa- 
tive  there    informed    me    that   there   was   a 
change  in  agencies  and  that  the  ambulance 
must  clear  through  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  the 
War  Assets  Corporation.     During  all  of  this 
period  it  was  represented  that  the  car  would 
be  momentarily  ready  for  disposal  and  that 
I  would  have  the  first  opportunity.     Mean- 
while the  matter  was  called  to  the  attention, 
by  letter  and  by  personal  representative  of 
an  Iowa  Congressman,  who  seemed  completely 
tinable  to  do  anything  or  to  explain  how  to 
get  anything  done.    He  wrote:  "The  disposal 
of  surplus  property  is  the  greatest  muddle 
we  have  to  contend  with  here"  (referring  to 
Washington).     "The  rules  of  procedure  are 
changed  almost  dally  and  authority  is  shifted 
from  one  agency  to  another  on  various  com- 
modities"    During   this   period   the    matter 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  an  executive 
otScial  of  SWPC  at  Denver  by  a  veterans'  rep- 
resentative.    On   December   17  I   received   a 
reply  stating  my  request  was  "so  .specific  It 
might  be  called  a  custom  Job."     This  in  spite 
of   the   fact   that    positive   examples   of    the 
equipment   desired  was  at   hand.     However, 
using  typical  language  of  all  persons  asso- 
ciated with  surplus  property,  he  stated;  "You 
may  rest  assured  we  are  very  anxious  to  fill 
every  application  and  will  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  be  of  assistance  to  the  veterans." 
Through  the  remainder  of  December,  the 
month  of  January  1946,  and  February   1946. 
contacts  were   made  by   telephone  and  per- 
Bonal    appearances   to  the   Des   Moines  office 
of  the  RFC.     My  repreaentative  describes  this 
period  of  activity  as  follows;  "On  December 
15,  1945.  I  was  told  by  the  executive  officer 
for  RFC.  Mr.  Sam  Kohn,  that  the  RFC  would 
take  over  January   1.   1946.  and  that  some- 
thing would  be  done.     Beginning  January  1. 
1946.  I  was  told  that  a  Mr.  Petersen  would 
be  in   Des  Moines  and  that  he   would   have 
full  charge.     Finally,  I  contacted  this  man 
and    his    answer    was    that    he    would    have 
something  definite  January   15.  and   that  I 
should  write  at  once  for  your  certificate  for 
veterans'    preference.     This   I    did,    and    re- 
ceived it  at  once.     I  called  Mr.  Peterson  and 
Informed  him  that  I  had  your  certificate  and 
he  told   me   to   keep   it   until   the   RFC   was 
ready      On    January    18.   I   called   again   and 
was  told   that  disposal   would   be   made  on 
or  about  February  1.     Sutwequently,  contacu 


were  made  on  February  1,  February  10,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  February  18.  and  February  25.  I 
went  to  Mr.  Petersons  office.  He  Informed 
me  that  the  inventory  had  never  left  the 
ordnance  plant  as  yet  to  go  to  Chicago.  This 
after  6  months  of  delay  and  after  former  rep- 
resentations that  the  ambulance  was  mo- 
mentarily available  for  disposal. 

"At  this  time,  February  25.  the  future  pro- 
cedure was  outlined  as  follows:  When  the 
Inventory  reaches  the  Chicago  office  it  will  be 
booked  and  filed,  then  sent  to  the  Kansas 
City  office  to  be  booked  and  filed,  then  to 
the  Des  Moines  office  to  be  booked  and  filed. 
Then  a  list  of  everything  of  a  surplus  nature 
will  be  sent  from  the  Chicago  office  to  all 
Federal.  State,  and  municipal  offices  to  let 
them  pick  it  all  over  and  see  if  they  would 
want  any  part  of  it.  After  they  are  all 
through  with  it,  then  the  balance  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  Kansas  City  office  and  booked  again 
and  then  returned  to  Des  Moines  to  be  hocked 
and  filed.  Now,  you  as  a  veteran  can  apply 
to  the  Kansas  City  office  and  if  there  is 
anything  left  and  providing  you  are  the  fir^t 
on  file  with  your  certificate,  you  will  then 
be  directed  to  the  Des  Moines  office.  The 
Des  Moines  office  will  show  you  the  article. 
However,  they  cannot  sell  it  to  you,  but  you 
are  referred  to  the  Kansas  City  office,  which 
is  authorized  to  make  sales.  Then  the  sale 
slips  are  returned  to  the  Des  Moines  office, 
which  can  deliver  the  article  to  you.  The 
whole  thing  is  simplicity. 

"If  you  are  still  living  when  this  gete  to 
all  the  different  offices  and  you  at  last  get  the 
ambulance  it  will  likely  have  rusted  to  pieces 
and  the  car  will  be  so  obsolete  that  the 
manufacturers  will  have  discontinued  mak- 
ing repairs  for  so  old  a  model. 

"I  am  herewith  returning  your  veterans 
preference  certificate  to  do  with  as  you  like. 
So  far.  it  has  not  been  worth  the  paper  it  Is 
written  on. 

"I  now  find  that  the  purchasing  agent  for 
the  State  of  Iowa  has  been  trying  to  get  the 
same  ambulance  for  one  of  the  State  insti- 
tutions for  over  4  months  and  he  has  gone 
about  as  far  as  I  have  and  has  just  as  much 
and  no  more  accomplished.  You  can  see 
that  if  and  when  the  ambulance  is  made 
available  the  State  will  buy  It  ahead  of  you. 
I  am  forgetting  the  whole  thing  and  suggest 
you  do  likewise." 

The  Kansas  City  office  of  RFC  has  not  to 
date  authorized  the  sale  of  any  item  at  a 
plant  which  has  been  shut  down  since  July 
1945,  and  through  the  tenure  of  three  differ- 
ent officials  at  the  plant.  So  after  a  period 
of  6  months  and  5  days,  being  served  by  the 
SWPC,  RFC,  War  Assets  Corporation,  and  War 
AsseU  Administration  making  contacu  with 
officials  in  Greeley.  Colo.;  Denver,  Colo.; 
Omaha.  Nebr.;  Des  Moines.  Iowa;  Kansas 
City,  Mo  ;  and  Washington.  D.  C,  through  all 
forms,  and  regulations,  miles  of  correspond- 
ence, innumerable  telephone  calls,  and  bil- 
lions of  words  together  with  an  expenditure 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money;  and  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  two  specific  ambulances  were 
Identified  for  officials  (one  of  which  ambu- 
lances disappeared  from  the  lists  and  one  of 
which  has  been  completely  Idle  to  this  mo- 
ment at  the  Des  Moines  ordnance  plant  since 
July  1945)  and  that  cash  has  been  available 
to  purchase;  and  that  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase in  the  open  market  based  on  priority 
of  application  to  manufacturers  has  been 
lost  relying  on  promises  and  statemenU  of 
officials  that  I  could  have  this  piece  of  equip- 
ment; I  have  achieved  at  the  moment  of 
writing  the  following  resulU: 

(a)  A  piece  of  paper  stating  my  veteran 
priority  status. 

(b)  A  sizable  quantity  of  deceptions,  brok- 
en promises  and  fantastic  excuses. 

(c)  Much    exercise    In    applying    to    new 
agencies. 

(d)  A  lesson  in  geography. 

(e)  A    healthy,    well-nourished    disrespect 
for  all  pbasea  of  tbe  present  administration 


of   surplus    property    and   the    predlscharge 
promises  made  to  veterans. 

KENNTTH    LlU-T. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  1st 
day  of  March,  A.  D.  1946. 

|S£ALJ  AKTHUB  G.  WeIGLE, 

Notary  Public, 
My  commission  expires  August  22,  1916. 


Investigation  of  Lobbjrist  Activitiei 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGARET  CHASE  SMITH 

OF  MAINE 

IN  ■niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

W^nesday,  March  13,  1946 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
that  I  read  in  the  past  2  days  that  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee  had  given  pub- 
lic recognition  to  the  necessity  to  inves- 
tigate the  activities  of  lobbyists  and  lob- 
bies that  have  been,  and  are,  as  at  no 
other  time  before,  bringing  great  pres- 
sure on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Yes;  it  is  most  gratifying  that  they 
share  the  same  concern  that  I  expressed 
nearly  4  months  ago  on  November  26, 
1945.  when  I  introduced  House  Resolu- 
tion 416  to  create  a  select  committee  to 
make  such  an  investigation.  I  also  in- 
troduced H.  R.  4773  a  bill  to  require  the 
registration  of  legislative  counsel  and 
lobbyists. 

Now  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  introduced  House 
Resolution  557  as  of  yesterday  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  make 
such  un  investigation — exactly  the  same 
thing  that  I  did  4  months  ago. 

But  I  am  puzzled  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, of  which  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  chairman,  has  failed  to  take  any 
action  on  my  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 416,  which  has  been  before  it  for 
nearly  4  months  and  which  proposes  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  that  that  commit- 
tee's chairman  proposed  with  his  reso- 
lution of  yesterday. 

My  resolution,  House  Resolution  416, 
is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom 
he  shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  va- 
cancy occurring  in  the  membership  of  the 
committee  shall  be  filled  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  study  and  investigation  of  the 
techniques,  practices,  and  methods  of  le<rls- 
latlve  counsel,  lobbyists,  lobbies,  and  pressure 
groups,  in  proposing,  supporting,  preventing, 
opposing,  influencing,  or  attempting  to  pre- 
vent or  Influence,  legislation  by  tbe  Congresa 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  'f  the  House  is 
not  In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  during 
the  present  Congress  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigation, together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  deems  desirable. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
committee,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is 
authorized  to  sit  and  act  during  the  prtsent 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places,  whether 
or  not  the  House  Is  sitting,  has  recessed,  or 
has  adjourned,    to  employ   such   peraonntl. 
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\  oiTOW    from    Government    departments 
agencies  such  special  assistants,  to  hold 
hearings,  to  require  the  attendance  ot 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take 
testimony,  as  it  deems  necessary.     Sub- 
shall  be  issued  under  the  signature  of 
halrman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
lesignated  by  him,  and  shall  be  served  by 
person  designated  ty  such  chairman  or 
The   chairman   of  the  committee 
y  member  thereof  may  administer  oaths 
tneases. 
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Lobbyists 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13,  1946 


M  r.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  lob- 
byis  s  are  now  being  discussed  and  since 
a  lecent  Record — March  11,  1946 — 
carried  a  speech  by  the  Speaker,  and 
sine ;  there  are  now  before  the  House 
two  resolutions  calling  for  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  lobbyists  I  want  to  make  clear 
a  fe  V  of  my  own  observations. 

B(  fore  I  came  to  Congress  I  was  under 
the  impression,  as  apparently  most 
people  back  in  the  districts  are.  that 
Wajhington  was  overrun  by  lobbyists, 
who  were  continually  applying  pressure 
to  I  [embers  of  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
latic  n  which  would  generally  satisfy  the 
selfi  ih  interests  of  the  many  groups  rep- 
resefued 

I 


lad  the  idea  that  a  lobbyist  was  a 

who  should  be  avoided  by  every 

interested   in   good   government. 

how  mistaken  I  was  to  find  that  the 

'lobbyist,'  as  used  here  by  certain 

tjicians,  was  and  is  simply  a  smoke 

n  behind  which  to  hide  while  shirk - 

1  esponsibility. 

the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
Mr.  SAB^TH,  declared  certain  lob- 
spent  $2,000,000  here  in  the  Cap- 
he  should  be  in  a  position  to  say 
that  money  was  spent  and  who  got 
money.     I   have   seen   men   of   all 
and  of  various  groups  around  the 
and  throughout  the  office  build- 
and  before  committees  wanting  and 
ing  about  everything  under  the 
But  I  have  never  seen  the  men 
the  money  bags.    During  my  years 
ice   in   the   State   legislature   as 
as  during  my  years  here  in  the  Cap- 
I  have  never  known  a  single  dollar 
used  to  put  legislation  across,  and 
think  that  w-hen  Mr.  Sab.ath  made 
( harge  he  owed  it  to  the  House  to 
ho  got  the  money. 

the  facts  are.  any  person  or  per- 

ho  come  to  Washington  in  order  to 

their  interests  or  the  interests 

community  to  the  legislators,  or 

before  committees  to  present  their 

or  the  views  of  the  people  back 

.  are  lobbyists. 

u'  also  such  a  thing  known  as  a 
bag  lobby. 

has  always  invited  the  public 

its  views  before  it.    That  is  why 

venous  committees  hold  public  hear- 

0  get  a  cross  section  of  views.    And 
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their 


lo 


There 


Co  igress 


br  ng 


generally,  when  the  country's  views  are 
expressed  in  this  fashion  it  Is  done  by  a 
single  representative  citizen,  or  a  small 
group  of  a  few  people  who  are  delegated 
with  authority  to  present  the  peoples' 
views. 

The  worst  and  most  persistent  lobby- 
ing comes  from  the  various  bureaus  with- 
in the  Government  in  their  effort  to  per- 
petuate themselves.  For  example,  when 
an  executive  from  a  governmental  bu- 
reau appears  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee he  is  usually  accompanied  by  as 
many  as  20  "experts",  attorneys,  and 
what  have  you.  who  are  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll.  Their  one  objective  is  not  only 
to  perpetuate  themselves  but  generally 
to  expand.  I  recall  the  time  when  Mr. 
Ickes.  as  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  ap- 
peared before  the  InsiUar  AJTairs  Com- 
mittee. He  was  surrounded  by  19  lieu- 
tenants, and  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  be- 
cause they  stood  to  be  counted. 

Talking  of  the  mail-bag  lobby  I  now 
have  on  my  desk,  as  has  every  House 
Member,  a  statement  by  Chester  Bowles 
containing  135  pages  defending  the  ac- 
tions of  the  OPA  and  trying  to  convince 
House  Members  that  OPA  should  be  con- 
tinued "as  is,"  as  well  as  trying  to  prove 
they  have  held  the  hne. 

There  are  certain  single  agencies  in 
the  Government  which  send  more  mate- 
rial to  our  desks  than  any  10  corpora- 
tions in  the  country. 

It  might  be  well  for  Mr.  S.abath  to  ex- 
plain about  the  pressure  put  on  the 
membership  here  recently  when  the 
House  Adjourned  for  the  week  end  in  or- 
der to  postpone  a  vote  on  certain  legisla- 
tion until  the  following  Monday  morning. 
Over  the  week  end  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  certain  Members  to  the  extent 
that  Democratic  Chairman  Hannegan 
.sent  a  commanding  telegram  to  the 
Democratic  membership  of  the  House 
warning  them  to  be  in  their  places  and 
vote  right  on  Monday. 

The  concern  over  present  lobbying 
practices  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
wrong  bull  is  being  gored.  I  can  heartily 
sanction  outside  interests  presenting 
their  cause,  but  certainly  for  pohtical 
leaders  to  apply  the  lash  is  wrong,  and  I 
am  happy  to  say  few  Congressmen  yield 
to  either. 


Polish  Soldiers  Should  Be  Given  Special 
Consideration  for  Entry  Into  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASS-ACHV  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  I  have  had  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion the  unfortunate  situation  of  at  least 
five  Polish  soldiers  who  wish  to  enter  the 
United  States.  Some  of  them  served  as 
pilots  in  the  Polish  Air  Forces  and  others 
In  the  Polish  Infantry,  These  men  took 
part  in  the  bloody  fighting  at  Mount  Cas- 
sino  and  other  battlefields  in  Italy  as  well 
as  on  other  fronts.    They  fought  shoul- 


der to  shoulder  with  our  American  forces 
and  they  deserve  sympathetic  considera- 
tion at  our  hands. 

Their  country  first  resisted  the  Nazi 
Invader.  Yet.  although  Poland  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  members  of  the 
United  Nations,  it  today  is  dominated  by 
a  mere  powerful  member  of  our  allied 
group.  These  Polish  soldiers  in  Italy  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  dangerous  not  only 
to  them.selvcs  but  to  other  members  of 
their  famihes  if  they  were  to  return  to 
Poland. 

In  some  instances,  these  Polish  soldiers 
have  close  relatives  in  the  United  States. 
Others  have  no  relatives  but  friends  who 
are  interested  in  their  welfare.  The 
State  Department  has  advised  me  that 
so  long  as  they  are  soldiers  in  the  Polish 
Army  they  cannot  secure  visas  to  enter 
the  United  States.  However,  I  also  un- 
derstand that  if  the  men  comply  with 
our  requirements  for  visas  it  will  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  secure  the  necessary 
discharges  from  the  Polish  Army  and 
any  other  documents  required  by  our 
consuls.  They  are  faced,  however,  with 
a  limited  quota  for  about  6.500  Polish 
nationals  to  enter  the  United  States  an- 
nually. During  the  next  few  years  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  considerable  demand 
by  Polish  civilians  who.  in  many  in- 
stances, will  be  members  of  families  in 
the  United  States  composed  of  American 
citizens.  These  civilians  are  entitled  to 
consideration  also  as  they  have  suffered 
tremendously  during  the  present  war. 

I.  therefore,  would  suggest  that  this 
House,  through  its  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization,  and  later  by 
its  own  action,  should  consider  legisla- 
tion to  permit  Polish  nationals  to  make 
use  of  quotas  which  have  not  been  en- 
tirely used  up  during  the  war  or  else  that 
we  provide  for  a  reasonable  niunber  of 
visas  to  be  granted  to  members  of  the 
Pohsh  Army  above  the  existing  national 
quota,  provided  they  comply  with  all 
other  requirements  of  our  Government 
with  reference  to  their  entry  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  United  States.  By 
their  active  participation  with  our  sol- 
diers in  the  fighting  in  Italy  they  have 
earned  a  measure  of  consideration  at  our 
hands.  Many  of  them  are,  in  effect, 
stranded  in  Italy  and  they  deserve  af- 
firmative action  on  our  part. 


Stop  Inflating! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March 
11,  1946: 

STOP  INrLATINC! 

When  destruction  of  materials  and  goods 
In  t>attle,  or  destruction  of  crops  by  bad 
weather,  cause  natural  shortages,  we  bar* 
temporarily  a  condition  In  which  prices  go 
up  because  we  have  more  money  than  goods, 
more  well-beeled  buyers  than  seller'- 
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But  if  the  supply  of  money  is  kept  con- 
stant, the  natural  price  rise  caused  by  nat- 
urml  scarcity  will  stimulate  production  and 
stop  Inflation  of  prices. 

But  if  more  money  is  printed  or  more  bank 
credit  is  created  by  issuing  more  Government 
Iwnds.  we  have  shortages  created  by  the  ex- 
cess of  money  over  goods  that  will  never  be 
corrected  by  natural  price  movements  until 
the  manufacture  of  more  money  and  credit 
Is  stopped. 

Institution  of  price  controls  only  retards 
temporarily  the  creation  of  inflation-made 
shortages,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  more 
shortages  and  worse  shortages  Price  con- 
trols also  cause  hoarding  because  people  are 
led  to  anticipate  higher  prices  or  future 
scarcity. 

The'e  man-made  shortages  raise  prices 
and  Inevitably  inspire  demands  for  higher 
wages.  That  leads  to  strikes  and  strike- 
cauf«l  shortages. 

But  the  worker  who  finds  that  his  pay 
buys  fewer  goods  would  be  less  than  human 
did  he  not  seek  more  pay.  And  when  he 
feels  that  money  is  becoming  slippery  he 
naturally  fears  for  his  future  and  seeks  to 
fortify  it  by  wage  Increases. 

Every  wage  Increase  granted  unsettles  re- 
lations between  the  wages  paid  to  various 
groups  of  workers.  That  unbalance  leads 
to  new  demands  to  redress  what  the  workers 
judge  to  be  discriminations.' 

Thus  demands  for  higher  pay,  of  them- 
selves, become  another  vicious  ppiral.  quick- 
ening the  original  vicious  spiral  of  pay  try- 
ing to  overtake  rising  prices. 

Rising  costs  and  Increasinp  strikes  and 
shop  friction,  meanwhile,  retard  the  pro- 
duction that  otherwise  could  break  prices 
and  stop  inflation. 

As  Inflation  causes  the  shortages  that  in 
turn  cause  more  Inflation,  there  is  only  one 
way  to  stop  the  evil  procession.  That  is  to 
stop  inflating 

The  only  way  to  stop  inflating  Is  for  the 
Government  to  quit  spending  more  money 
than  It  takes  in.  Until  Government  does 
that.  It  is  compelled  to  keep  on  inflating 
money  and  credit  to  pay  Its  bills. 


Justice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  RE]V!ARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinp  radio  addre.'^s  by  Attorney  Harry 
J.  Meleski,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  justice 
for  Poland.  Sunday.  March  3,  1946: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful and  appreciative  of  «thls  rpportunity  to 
address  the  many  friends  of  Poland.  It  is  a 
privilege  which  can  be  exercised  freely  only 
In  a  great  Republic  such  as  these  United 
States.  It  Is  a  high  privilege,  because  when 
pleading  for  Justice  for  Poland  I.  In  effect, 
plead  for  Justice  for  all  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

This  afternoon  I  should  like  to  tell  ycu 
something  of  the  chemical  warfare  service 
of  the  Polish  Army.  They  made  a  tremen- 
dously important  contribution  to  the  win- 
ning of  World  War  II.  It  is  an  Inspiring 
story. 

In  1939  Polish  scientists,  working  -vlth  this 
service,  discovered  heretofore  unknown  toxic 
qualities  of  certain  chemicals.  These  chemi- 
cals were  produced  In  sufficient  quantity  for 
experimentation.    The  experiments  In  iviru 


evolved  a  light,  powdery  substance  which 
was  found  to  possess  an  amazing  poisonous 
potentiality.  8o  powerful  was  this  sub- 
stance that  an  amount  equal  lo  one- 
millionth  of  the  weight  of  certain  rodents 
was  sufficient  to  kill  the  animal.  Soon  it 
was  also  learned  in  handling  this  product 
that  an  amount  measured  in  grains  was 
fatal  to  mankind. 

Here  was  an  engine  of  destruction  as  terri- 
ble in  Its  poesib.lities  as  anything  ever  dis- 
covered. To  this  very  day  no  workable  anti- 
dote for  this  poison  has  been  found.  But 
even  if  there  should  be  such  an  antidote 
would  l)e  of  no  real  use  because  it  would 
probably  come  too  late  to  be  effective,  so 
quickly  does  this  chemical  kill. 

According  to  the  disclosures  made  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Interior,  ex- 
periments at  the  Wildlife  Service  at  E>en- 
ver,  Colo.,  which  were  made  with  certain 
chemicals  related  chemically  to  this  discov- 
ery, this  terrible  power  to  kill  was  proven 
beyond  any  question.  Tlie  chemical  is  said 
to  be  colorless,  odorless,  and  highly  soluble 
in  water. 

Despite  Nazi  blitz  war  methods,  the  Polish 
Army  succeeded  in  taking  out  of  Poland  this 
secret  weapon  and  delivering  the  formulas 
to  the  British  at  London. 

At  the  time,  it  seemed  Inconceivable  that 
the  Germans  with  their  secret  police,  infil- 
tration of  gestapo  agents,  espionage,  and  re- 
lated activity  In  Poland,  could  not  have 
learned  In  some  manner  of  the  secret.  The 
Allies  were  sure  that  the  Germans  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  and  prepared  according- 
ly. All  during  the  Near  East  and  African 
campaigns,  the  Allies  were  constantly  on  the 
lock-out  for  the  appearance  of  this  lethal  in- 
strument of  war.  Considering  the  brutality 
and  inhumanity  of  their-,foe,  it  was  expected 
that  if  any  knowledge  of  this  discovery  had 
fallen  into  Nazi  hands,  that  It  would  be  used. 
Wells,  rivers,  and  water  supply  of  every  na- 
ture were  carefully  inspected  because  they 
would  have  been  rendered  poisonous  and 
fatal  to  any  human  being  that  might  have 
used  the  same.  A  very  small  amount,  rela- 
tively speaking,  could  have  wiped  cut  entire 
armies. 

You  know  how  well  the  Poles  succeeded  In 
keeping  the  secret,  because  this  did  not  hap- 
pen. 

The  Nazis  were  unable  through  their 
blitz,  their  tortures  at  Oswieclm  nor  their 
monstrous  acts  at  Majdanek,  to  ferret  out 
even  a  hint  of  this  weapon.  It  remained  an 
Allied   secret   throughout   the   war. 

Now,  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
there  has  been  an  adaptation  of  this  great 
Polish  discovery.  A  sensational  new  rodent 
killer,  especially  effective  agaln.'-t  rats,  has 
been  perfected.  It  promises  to  be  of  as  great 
a  benefit  to  mankind  as  DDT.  Doubtless  you 
have  read  of  this  chemical,  referred  to  as 
1080.  in  the  releases  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  Wildlife 
Service. 

So  by  the  perseverance,  the  sacrifice  and 
suffering  and  by  their  abiding  faith  in  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  this  frightful 
means  of  destruction  remains  in  the  hands 
of  England  and  this  country.  How  different 
It  might  have  been  but  for  this  heroic  action 
of  the  chemical  warfare  branch  of  the  Polish 
Army.  How  tragic  the  recompense  for  so 
great  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  the  well-being  of  the  world. 

This  brief  story  scarcely  describes  the 
catastrophe  that  might  have  befallen  the 
world  except  for  the  grim,  steadfa.-'t  fight  of 
this  nation,  ever  glorious  In  world  history. 
It  is  but  another  unpaid  accovmt  owed  to 
Poland  by  the  world.  How  such  an  account 
Is  settled  wUl  determine  In  large  measure 
whether  world  peace  shall  be  maintained. 

This  Is  the  natural  concern  of  everyone. 
Though  most  Polish -Americans  are  dis- 
turbed abcut  the  future  of  Poland,  their  pri- 
mary interest  Is  In  the  United  Slates  of 
America,    This  is  tbctar  country.    The  princi- 


ples of  this  Republic  are  their  principles.  Aa 
a  people,  they  believe  in  Uberty — they  always 
have.  Together  with  the  founders  of  th.s 
Republic,  they  struggled  to  establish  this 
Nation  as  the  home  of  the  free  and  the  land 
of  the  brave.  They  continue  to  believe  that 
the  world  cannot  exist  part  free  and  part  op- 
pressed, to  some  Just,  to  others  unjust. 

So  believing,  whenever  they  speak  of  Jus- 
tice for  Poland,  they  likewise  speak  for  Yugo- 
slavia. Finland,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
Rumania.  Bulgaria.  Hungary.  Czechoslovakia, 
Norway.  Greece,  and  all  llt>erty-loving  peoples 
of  the  world  too  numerous  lo  mention.  It 
should  follow  without  saying  that  unless  all 
such  people  can  be  free,  the  world  Itself 
cannot  be  free.  It  should  follow  that  world 
security  can  be  based  only  on  the  rule  cf 
genuine  International  law  and  Justice.  That 
is  why  It  Is  Insisted  that  the  cause  of  Poland 
is  the  cause  of  world  peace.  That  Is  why 
the  cause  of  Poland  l-s  a  live,  substantial,  and 
vital  subject  for  discussion  by  Americans 
everywhere. 

The  spirit  of  Poland  and  of  her  gallant 
dead  Joins  the  voice  of  her  present  dying 
and  must  be  heard.  It  behooves  us  as 
Americans  to  take  hee<l — Poland  is  not  yet 
lost  nor  can  any  nation  or  people  be  lost 
who  have  the  will  to  live.  Poland  hsis  dem- 
onstrated that  will. 

And  we  must  take  heed  l)ecause  the  prob- 
lem Involved  is  no  longer  Just  Poland.  I 
can  say  nothing  that  will  touch  those  who 
at  this  late  date  remain  Insensible  to  the 
palpable  Injustice  and  betrayal  of  Poland 
by  her  allies.  But  to  the  thinking  Americans 
who  will  seek  to  understand.  I  know  this 
message  will  make  them  realize  that  the 
moral  integrity  of  our  own  country  is  in- 
volved. They  will  recognize  that  it  will  not 
do  to  blame  Poland  for  her  own  misfortunes 
No  amount  of  diplomatic  double-talk  can 
alter  to  them  the  facts  of  the  years  since  1939. 
They  will  remember.  Unlike  all  other  neigh- 
bors of  Nazi  Germany.  Poland  refused  to 
yield,  even  when  offered  rich  rewards  fcr 
collal>oratlon  and  pro-German  alliances. 
Poland  still  refuses  to  yield.  It  stands  as 
the  symbol  of  all  the  ideals  and  of  all  the 
human  hopes  that  were  aroused  the  world 
over  by  this  war. 

It  exemplifies  the  hopes  proclaimed  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter,  the  four  freedoms,  and 
the  passionate  oratory  of  our  own  leaders. 
CMBcially,  perhaps,  the  Polish  problem  may 
have  been  marked  "settled."  But  it  is  only 
settled  in  the  sense  that  the  problem  tf 
Czechoslovakia  was  settled  at  Munich.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  unbiased,  and  of  those  who 
would  see,  there  has  been  no  settlement. 

The  same  Ideals  with  which  millions  of 
American  boys  without  question  entered 
into  our  armed  forces;  the  same  spirit  in 
which  they  shared  the  obligations  of  their 
American  citizenship;  the  same  realization 
that  we  all  had,  that  liberty  is  In  fact  worth 
fightlnt^  for.  Is  as  powerful  today  as  it  ever 
was.  The  fight  for  freedom,  for  Justice,  for 
opportunity,  and  for  political  and  social  self- 
respect.  Is  still  with  us.  As  we  seek  the  real- 
ization of  these  Idoals  and  the  fulfillment  cf 
these  dreams,  here  in  these  United  States, 
we  know  full  well  that  they  cannot  be  se- 
cured and  preserved  to  us  while  baneful  in- 
justice, virtual  bondage,  and  treachery  per- 
sists In  the  world. 

No  matter  how  much  Americans  hate  war, 
they  have  always  hated  oppression  even 
more.  That  Is  America — that  is  why  I  am  so 
proud  to  be  able  to  speak  as  an  American  fcr 
Justice  for  Poland.  As  we  contemplate  our 
part  In  Poland's  quest  for  Justice,  may  we  do 
so  with  the  same  sincerity  and  hope  that 
prompted  the  Immortal  words  of  our  great 
emancipator. 

"It  Is  for  us  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated •  •  •  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  •  •  •  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  Is  rather  tor  us  to 
be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining 
before  us;  that  from  these  honored  dead  w« 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or   NIW   TORK 

ifl  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

1  !r.  KEOGH.   Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

nct^ude  the  foHowin«  resolution  unani- 

sly  adopted  by  the  national  defen.se 

at  the  national  conference  of 

American  Lecion  held  in  Washington 

March  3.  1946.  with  reference  to  the 

Uriited  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
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increased   devotion   to   that   cause   for 

they   gave  the   last   full   measure   of 

ion:   that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 

dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that 

nation,  under  Gcxl.  shall  have  a  new 

.  of  freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 

le,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 

perish  from  the  earth." 


aited  States  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps 


ps: 


>|rhereas  the  United  States  Merchant  Ma- 
Cadet  Corps,  established  in  1938.  has 
mabe  and  is  making  a  noieworthy  contriDu- 
tlo  1  to  the  national  defense  of  the  Nation; 
am  i 

>  /hereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
th«  merchant  mnrine  committee  that  con- 
sidfration  is  bomg  given  by  appropriate  au- 
th<  rity  to  the  reduction  of  fac.luies  of  sa;d 
United  States  Merchant  Murine  Cadet  Corps; 
an<l 

^  Whereas  the  said  merchant  marine  com- 

tee  has  studied  and  considered  the  past 

I  present  accomplishments  and  future  po- 

tiHlitles  of  said  United  States  Merchant 

~     Now.  therefore,  be  it 

If  merchant  marine  com- 

tee  recommend  to  and  urge  upon  the  na- 

defense  committee  of   the  American 

on  the  approval  and  submission  to  ap- 

prt^rlate      authority,      through      prescribed 

nnelB.  the  following  resolution; 

Reaolvfd.    That    the   United    SUtea   Mer- 

nt  Marine  Cadet  Corps  and  its  academy 

Kings   Point.   N.   Y..  shall   be  continued 

wilhuut  suspension  of  Its  cadet  schools  at 

Mateo.  Calif  .  and  Pass  ChrUtlan.  Miss., 

that  in  view  of  the  splendid  work  ac- 

i|)plished  by  the  Naval  Reserve  officers  as- 

to   the  cadet   corps,   the   key   officers 

the  cadet  corps  shall   be  Naval   Reserve 

.ctive-duty  status;  and  further 
A  .  That  the  cadet  corps  shall  mam. 

1  tt  fcUiiicient  complement  of  cadet-mid- 
pmen  enruUed  in  the  United  States  Naval 
rve  as  midshipmen  to  graduate  cne- 
rd  of  the  officers  needed  each  year  as  rc- 
ccments  In  the  merchant  marine." 
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Proposal  to  Fix  Prices  on  Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

1  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.^ENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  March  6.  1946 

Kir.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Port 
W  irth  Star-Telegram  of  Port  Worth. 
Tcic.  contained  an  interesting  editorial 
on|  February  23,  in  support  of  the  pro- 


posal to  fix  prices  on  existing  homes.  It 
is  as  follows : 

HOME  P»ICr  CONTKOLS 

The  Patman  emergency  housing  bill  Is 
scheduled  for  consideration  by  the  House  In 
a  few  days  and  Is  expected  to  touch  off  a 
spirited  debate  on  the  subject  of  celling 
prices  for  homes.  Before  reporting  the  bill 
favorably  the  House  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  struck  from  It  a  provision  for 
celling  prices  on  existii.  -  but  allowed 

to  remain  the  section  pr.  ._  .„  :or  control  of 
prices  on  new  homes. 

Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  bill  Is  to  prevent  further  Inflation  In  the 
prices  of  ho:nes.  It  is  difficult  to  u:.:  d 

why  the  committee  approved  price  i  r 

houses  In  one  cate<;or>'  but  opposed  ihem  lor 
others.  To  e.xcliide  houses  m  either  grc  up. 
It  would  seem,  would  be  to  nullify  the  meas- 
ure and  render  meaningless  Its  passagf. 

Representative  Patman.  of  Texas,  sponsor  of 
the  bill,  probably  v.  .-ct  when  he  raid 

the  other  day  thaf  .on  to  price  cnn- 

trol  on  fxi.'^'  .-    'U'"  •  :- 

standing.    .\  ::.:•-  id 

that  Federal  appr:i:  -  v juld  go  cut  and 
place  a  celling  price  ^a  tvery  home  In  the 
land.    Nothing  of  the  sort  Is  proposed. 

If  the  Patman  bill  becomes  a  law  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  any  home  can  *ell  It  for  any 
price  he  can  get.  twice  or  10  times  .  il 

value,  and  without  regard  to  Its  on.  >t 

or  the  price  the  present  owner  paid  tor  it. 
But  the  price  In  the  first  sale  after  the  law 
b?comes  effective  would  be  the  maximum 
price  at  which  that  liouse  could  be  sold  for 
The  nfxt  2  years 

T      ■  ....  ■  •-,- 

troi       .  IS 

that  speculators  would  be  against  stich  a  pro- 
vision, but  it  Is  hard  to  see  why  anyone  else 
would  be.  unless  they  are  opposed  to  any 
form  of  price  control  In  peacetime. 

Without  some  such  control  on  the  price 
of  •    houses,    ceiling    pr  new 

hoi..  .d  be  a  mrykpry.  reg  f  how 

tiigh  or  low  the  ce.  it  be  set      A  new 

home  becomes  an  i  .  ..^;  home  after  It  Is 
completed  and  has  been  lived  In  for  even 
1  day. 


President    Truman's    39-Point    Plan    To 
Save  Food  for  Hungry  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
I  include  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  of  March  12.  1946.  set- 
ting forth  President  Truman  .s  39-point 
plan  to  save  food  for  hungry  abroad. 

I  was  alarmed  when  I  read  Provident 
Truman's  39-point  plan  to  save  food  for 
hungry  abroad.  This  program  smacks 
just  a  little  too  much  of  the  tactics  that 
are  l)eing  a^ed  by  the  Government  to  reg- 
iment our  people.  All  of  vis  are  willing 
to  do  what  we  possibly  can  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  starving  in  Eharope  and  else- 
where That  is  one  thing,  but  it  can  and 
will  be  something  els-^  should  the  Gov- 
ernment use  the  charitableness  of  our 
people  as  a  means  for  political  exploita- 
tion. I  do  not  say  that  the  Government 
Intends  to  so  use  this  39-point  plan. 


I  contend,  however,  that  it  Is  possible  for 
it  to  so  use  it  and  therefore  fear  it  will. 

Here  Is  provided  a  splendid  device  for 
tying  foreign  relief  In  with  OPA  and 
other  bureaucratic  mea.<;ures.  which  can 
and.  I  am  afraid,  will  be  used  to  inten.<^ify 
rationing,  price  control,  and  regimenta- 
tion in  general,  in  the  guise  of  feeding  the 
starvinti,  with  further  con.sequent  disor- 
ganization of  production  and  increased 
scarcity  of  goods. 

The  article  follows: 
Tbcman  s  39-PoiNT  Pi^N  To  Save  Food  rot 
Hungry  Abroad 

Xhe      •  'gested  by  President  Tru- 

man?? •  ^ency  ccmmittee  by  which 

An  i    save    food    for    the    hungry 

ab:-'  --:  ■■■■■■ 

For  hotels,  restaurants,  dining  cars,  insti- 
tutions, and  other  public-feeding  places: 

1.  Discontinue  during  the  emergency 
abroad  the  u?e  of  toast  as  a  garniture  with 
meat,  poultry,  eggs,  and  other  entrees. 

2  Discontinue  the  practice  of  placing 
baskets  of  rolls  and  bread  on  dining-room 
tables  A  single  roll  or  slice  of  bread  should 
be  served  with  the  entree,  and  later  aa  re- 
quested. 

NO  TOAST  TRIMMING 

3  F  the  custom  of  trimming  toast 
and  f- crust. 

4.  Sulx&u..ute  open  sandwiches  for  many 
closed  or  two-bread  slice  sandwiches  In 
hotels. 

5.  Use  potatoes  In  place  of  certain  wheat 
and  rice  garnitures 

6.  Use  single-crust  or  open  pies  In  place 
of  two-crust  pies  whenever  practicable. 

7.  Serve  corn  and  buckwheat  cakes  In  place 
of  wheat  coke*!  whfre  pos-slble. 

f^  .  bread,  cakes,  and  cookies 

a»  ,  roducts  made  from  whtat. 

RCOVCE    BREAD    SIZS 

9  The  size  of  rolls  and  the  thickness  of 
toast  and  bread  should  be  reduced.  Bread 
size  could  be  reduced  by  not  filling  the  pins 
aa  deeply  as  at  present. 

10.  Substitute  'rults  and  other  desserta  for 
pastries  and  cakes  whenever  practicable. 

11  Limit  the  number  of  crackers  In  Indi- 
vidual packages  or  served  with  soups,  cheeies, 
and  so  forth. 

12.  Eliminate  three-layer  cakes. 

13.  Whenever  possible  induce  customer*  to 
order  only  uh.it  is  needed.  Wherever  tide 
dishe.s  are  d  In  a  meal  the  customer 
should  req  ^e  side  dishes  and  salads 
which  he  Will  eat. 

14.  Use  boiled  dressings  Instead  of  oil 
dressings  on  salads  wherever  possible. 

OTHER    ALTTRNATIVES 

15.  Use  alternatives  for  wheat  cereal 
wherever  p<  ssible. 

16.  Encourage  reuse  of  food  fate  and  grtase 
salvage. 

17.  Develop  methods  for  saving  and  liso  of 
bread  ends,  many  of  which  are  wasted  at 
present  time. 

18   Carr-.  ;i  economies  to  employees' 

meals.     En  .  should  cooperate  to  the 

same   extent  ctisiomers   are    asked    to   co- 
t^rate. 

19.  Boil  or  broil  rather  than  fry  fish  so  as 
to  save  fats. 

20.  Eliminate  serving  of  extra  dressing  on 
salads  already  prepared  with  oil  or  dress.ng. 

BAKrNG    RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations  for  the  baking  Industry: 

1.  Reduce  by  at  least  10  percent  the  weight 
of  bread  and  bakery  products. 

2.  Whenever  practicable  bakers  should  fea- 
ture smaller  weight  and  size  loaves. 

3.  Bread  should  be  sliced  thinner  to  pro- 
vide more  slices  per  loaf. 

-     4.  Partial  loaves  of  bread  should  be  offered 
for  sale  as  a  waste-preventing  measure. 
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5.  Save  flour  and  fats  and  oils  by  avoiding 
spoilage  and  waste. 

ASKED  TO  CrVT  RECIPES 

Recommendations  to  food  distributors  and 
manufacturers: 

1.  Promote  the  use  of  alternate  and  more 
plentiful  foods  In  the  diet,  such  as.  currently, 
potatoes,  fish.  eggs,  poultry,  citrus  fruits,  and 
seasonal  vegetables. 

2.  Assist  customers  by  providing  recipes 
using  the  more  plentiful  foods. 

3.  Adopt  measures  for  great  conservation 
and  prevention  of  waste  In  food  distribution 
channels. 

4.  Encourage  consumers  to  conserve  and 
prevent  waste  of  food  and  to  reuse  food  fats 
and   salvage   waste   fats. 

5.  In  the  manufacture  of  food  Items  use 
alternate  Ingredients  wherever  possible  in 
lieu  of  Ingredients  in  short  supply. 

HINTS    rOR    CONSUMERS 

Recommendations  to  consumers: 

1.  Prevent  waste  of  bread.  It  Is  estimated 
that  5  percent  or  one  slice  out  of  everj*  loaf 
baked  every  day  goes  Into  garbage. 

2.  Use  less  bread  at  each  meal.  Use  pota- 
toes, for  example,  as  alternates  for  bread. 
One  small  serving  of  potatoes  replaces  a  slice 
of  bread,  nutritionally.  Use  oats  more  often. 
A  serving  of  oatmeal  equals  two  slices  of 
bread  in  food  value.  Use  fruits  and  other 
desserts  for  pastries  and  cakes. 

3.  Use  less  wheat  cereals  and  other  wheat 
products. 

HOW  TO   SAVE   FATS 

Suggested  ways  for  saving  fats  and  oils  at 
home   Included: 

1.  Make  better  use  of  meat  drippings  for 
cooking  and  seasoning  food. 

2.  Serve  fewer  fried  foods. 

3.  Save  and  reuse  fats  and  oils  for  cooking 
purpores. 

4.  Render  excess  fats  on  meats  and  save 
bacon  grease  for  cookf'ng  purposes. 

5  Salvage  all  fats  that  cannot  be  reused 
and  turn  them  In  to  your  butcher  or  grocer. 

6.  Go  easy  on  oils  and  salad  dressings.  A 
teaspoon  of  fat  a  day  saved  by  every  person 
in  the  United  Stales  will  mean  a  total  saving 
cf  at  letist  1,000.000  pounds  of  fat  dally. 


Hon.  Leslie  L.  Biffle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
marvelous  accomplishment  to  rise  from 
page  boy  in  this  House  to  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Yet.  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  America  that  a  man 
through  his  own  efforts  starts  at  the  bot- 
tom and  advances  to  the  topmost  rungs 
of  the  ladder.  Le.slie  Biffle  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  page  boy  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  a  tender  age  from 
Biydsville,  Clay  County.  Ark.,  in  my 
district.  He  returned  to  Arkansas  for 
additional  schooling.  In  1909  he  came 
back  to  Washington  as  secretary  to  Hon. 
Bruce  Macon,  who  represented  the  First 
Arkansas  District.  Afterward,  he  worked 
in  the  folding  room  in  the  Senate  for  a 
time.  At  the  recommendation  of  Sena- 
tor Joe  T.  Robinson,  majority  leader,  he 
was  selected  as  secretary  to  the  majority 
in  the  Senate.  He  held  this  position  until 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  Secretary  of 
XCU— App. £4 


the  Senate  in  1945.  Coronet  magazine  In 
the  current  issue  for  February  carries  a 
very  good  story  on  Leslie  Biffle.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  good  reading  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  you.  I  do  trust  that  we  will 
keep  America  the  land  of  opportunity, 
where  a  young  man  can  start  out  at  the 
bottom  and — through  his  initiative,  ap- 
plication, and  energy — advance  to  the 
highest  place  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
That  is  the  American  way.  We,  in  Ar- 
kansas, are  proud  of  our  native  son  &nd 
rejoice  at  his  accomplishments.  His  life, 
character,  and  service  is  an  inspiration 
to  the  American  youth.  I  include  the 
full  text  of  the  article.  Meet  the  Man 
Who  Runs  the  Senate,  by  Tris  Coffin, 
which  appeared  in  the  February  1946  is- 
sue of  Coronet  magazine: 

MEET  THE  MAN  WHO  PUNS  THE  SENATE — PRESI- 
DENTS. CABINET  MEMBERS.  AND  CONGRESSMEN 
SEEK  THE  ADVICE  OF  LESLIE  BIFFLE,  THE  MAN 
BEHIND  THE  SCENES  ON  CAPITOL  HILL 

(By  Tris  Coffin) 
A  slim  curly-haired  man  v^ith  the  fascinat- 
ing name  cf  Leslie  Biffle  runs  the  United 
States  Senate.  He  does  it  In  such  a  patient. 
Ingratiating  way  that  no  one  objects  to  his 
benevolent  tyranny,  even   If  aware  of  It. 

This  alert  Arkansan.  at  56,  Is  proof  of  the 
Washington  adage  that  if  you  want  to  know 
what  Is  happening  in  Congress.  ,don't  ask 
a  Congressman.  Congressmen  may  make 
speeches,  but  the  nonelected  personnel  be- 
hind the  scenes  sees  that  the  Jobs  get  done. 
The  man  who  runs  the  Senate  Is  knowji 
variously  ns  "Les."  "Bif,"  or  "Mr.  Biffle." 
depending  on  how  well  you  know  him  He 
has  never  run  for  cflice.  He  doesn't  have  to. 
for  his  Job  as  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  an 
appointive  one. 

Biffle  Is  a  small  roan  who  goes  In  for  bow 
ties,  tailored  suits,  and  two-tone  shoes.  He 
has  keen  eyes  and  slim,  nervous  hands.  He 
never  appears  completely  relaxed.  Even 
when  he  Is  sitting  down  and  chatting,  yo« 
have  the  feeling  that  he  Is  coiled  and  ready 
to  spring  Into  action  at  the  snap  of  a  finger. 
Bif  Is  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  his 
Senate  colleagues.  According  to  that  vet- 
eran chronicler  of  Congress.  John  Crockett, 
the  Senate's  Chief  Clerk:  'He  is  the  most 
marvelous  fellow  I've  ever  seen.  I've  never 
known  his  life  for  energy  and  tact.  He's 
never  done  a  dirty  trick.  I'm  glad  to  be  able 
to  serve  with  him."  To  appreciate  Crockett's 
comment,  you  have  to  know  that  John  Is  a 
dyed-ln-the-wool  Republican,  while  Les  Is  a 
southern  Democrat. 

Biffle  came  up  from  Arkansas  to  be  a  page 
boy.  and  the  first  taste  of  Capitol  Hill  whetted 
the  youth's  appetite.  After  going  back  South 
to  attend  business  school.  Bif  returned  to 
Washington  as  a  Congressman's  secretary  in 
1909.  He  has  been  on  Capitol  Hill  ever  since. 
Early  In  his  career  Biffle  was  given  some 
sound  advice  by  the  late  Senator  Joe  Robin- 
son. Democratic  leader  in  the  Upper  House. 
Senator  Joe  told  Les:  "Keep  ycur  eyes  and 
ears  open  and  your  mouth  shut."  Les  has 
never  forgotten  those  realistic  words,  for 
he  has  developed  an  unusual  talent  for  ob- 
servation and  for  keeping  secrets.  Presi- 
dents, Cabinet  members,  and  Senators  come 
to  him  for  advice,  but  Les  has  the  reputation 
of  never  violating  a  confidence.  The  press 
gallery  Is  unable  to  pry  anything  out  of 
him,  and  he's  as  publicity  shy  as  his  charges 
are  the  reverse." 

The  White  House  has  long  recognized 
Biffles  peculiar  talents.  Franklin  Roosevelt 
used  to  call  Bif  to  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
put  on  his  famous  smile  and  say,  "All  right. 
I  want  to  hear  about  it.  What  is  really 
happening  In  Congress?" 

Les  never  offered  advice  unless  asked  for 
It,  but  once  requested,  he  would  talk  straight 


from  the  shoulder.  Sometimes  Roosevelt 
would  not  like  it  and  would  frown  impa- 
tiently, yet  the  Presidei.t  always  knew  that 
Biffle  could  not  be  far  wrong. 

Bif  has  a  benign  Influence  on  the  Senate. 
Without  his  soothing  spirit  and  his  gift  lor 
subtle  compromise,  the  Senate  might  battle 
for  weeks  in  a  deadlock.  Les  knows  the 
measure  of  each  Senator,  how  far  he  will  go. 
He  also  knows  each  Senator  Intimately — his 
middle  name,  his  favorite  drink,  and  hew  he 
Is  likely  to  vote. 

The  story  Is  told  that  on  one  important 
ballot  Senator  Tydings.  of  Maryland,  was 
absent.  Les  knew  that  Tydings  wanted  his 
vote  reccrdipd,  so  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
"pair  "  Tydings  with  another  absent  Senator, 
which  meant  that  the  votes  canceled  each 
other. 

When  Tydings  returned  he  was  miffed.  He 
hunted  up  Bif  and  inquired.  "How  did  you 
know  where  I  wanted  to  stand  on  that  bill?" 
Les  replied  calmly,  "I  have  known  you  for  a 
long  time.  Senator,  and  I  know  your  electo- 
rate. That's  my  Job. "  As  usual,  Bif  was 
right.  In  his  next  campaign  Tydings  em- 
phasized that^he  was  paired  on  the  bill. 

Bif  has  the  kind  of  political  detachment 
that  permits  all  factions  to  ccme  to  hiin  and. 
In  the  words  of  one  Senator,  "pick  his 
brains."  Biffle  gives  his  advice  freely,  hum- 
bly, and  Impartially.  If  the  liberals  want  to 
know  how  to  get  a  bill  through,  they  talk  to 
Les.  The  next  day  the  conservatives  may 
ask  him  how  to  stop  their  opponente'  pro- 
gram.    Les  will  discuss  that  too. 

The  late  S:;nator  McNary,  of  Oregon.  Re- 
publican floor  leader,  used  to  come  regularly 
to  Bif  for  counsel.  At  the  time,  Biffle  was 
secretary  to  the  Democratic  majority.  When 
Les  was  nominated  for  the  Job  of  Ssnate  Sec- 
rotary,  the  two  top  Republicans,  Vanden- 
BERc,  of  Michigan,  and  WurrE,  of  Maine,  de- 
livered orations  in  his  behalf.  There  was  not 
a  single  vote  cast  against  him. 

When  Jimmy  Byrnes  was  Roosevelt's  "as- 
sistant president,"  a  direct  phone  line  ran 
from  his  office  to  Biffles.  Today  that  phone 
has  been  switched  to  I»resldent  Truman's 
desk.  Harry  Truman  has  a  warm  spot  for 
Les  Biffle.  who  gave  him  sound  advice  In  the 
Senate.  H?  knows  today  that  Bif  will  never 
voice  a  soft  answer  just  because  the  former 
Missouri  Senator  happens  to  be  President. 

Biffle  Is  the  most  successful  host  In  Wash- 
ington. Invitations  to  his  lunches  In  the 
Senate's  famous  "Gods'  Room"  are  always 
sought  after.  "Gods'  Room  "  is  really  Les' 
office,  right  off  the  Senate  floor,  but  it  en- 
Joys  the  name  because  of  the  great  who 
wander  in— Truman,  General  Marshall,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Byrnes,  and  other  Cabinet 
members,  and  Congressmen. 

In  the  first  confused  days  after  the  death 
of  Roosevelt,  the  new  President  was  lonely  in 
the  White  House.  So  one  morning  he  picked 
up  the  phone.  "Bif."  he  said  In  his  fresh, 
midwestern  twang,  "get  some  of  the  boys  to- 
gather.  I'm  coming  up  for  lunch."  This 
has  happened  regularly  since  Truman  moved 
dov/ntown. 

Biffle  has  been  holding  thete  lunches  ever 
since  the  early  days  of  the  New  Deal,  prima- 
rily because  he  has  a  great  faith  In  people. 
He  believes  that  if  you  can  get  the  executives 
In  downtown  Washington  together  with  the 
men  on  the  Hill  In  a  friendly  atmosphere, 
they  can  either  reach  agreement  or  come 
away  respecting  one  another.  Whether  it 
Is  a  tribute  to  Blfs  soothing  personality  or 
his  philosophy,  his  lunches  usually  work  out 
that  way. 

As  you  may  gather,  there  Is  quite  a  trick  to 
being  a  congressional  employee.  You  don't 
earn  much  money.  Les  Biffle  makes  $8,C00  a 
year,  which  Is  less — when  you  count  over- 
time— than  the  pay  received  by  publicity 
men  for  the  big  agencies  In  downtown  Wash- 
ington. And  Bif  is  the  top  salaried  employee 
on  Capitol  Hill. 
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Les  le  Biffle.  however,  doesnt  seem  to  be 
n.uct]  Ip.terested  »n  mon<y.  What  ccunta 
with  him  la  his  Job.  and  that  he  does  su- 
perbl^.  while  at  the  same  time  occiipylng  a 
seat  at  the  greatest  show  In  hls- 
He  knows  that  with  Harry  Truman  In 
ire  House  his  own  quiet  influence  will 
as  much  weight  as  that  of  Cabinet 
He  also  knows  that  in  this  admin- 
istration the  bills  to  safeguard  our  national 
are  going  to  be  written  on  the  Hill, 
town  town 
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Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

LYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  February 

edltibn  of  the  American  Lepion  Ma?a- 

published   an   article   prepared   by 

very    distinguished    colleague,    the 

Honorable  Cakl  Vinson,  with  reference 

Navy.    It  is  a  very  excellent  aiid 

y  article,  and  it  is  my  pleasure  to 

t  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 

'Sen  ta  lives: 
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DONT    SCVTTLI    OtTl     KAVT 

(By  Ca«l  Vinson) 

United    States    emerged    from    World 

with  the  mo6i  powerful  and  balanced 

that  ever  rede   the  seven  seas.     It   Is 

[preaaed  purpose  of  the  American  Con- 

to  maintain   a  naval   strength   forever 

to  our  peacetime   responsibilities  and 

future  emergency  such  as  that  which 

d  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

program,  which  our  conunittee  em- 

in   House  Conciirrent  Resolution   80. 

'»hich    was   approved   by    the   Huuse   by 

^ous  vote,  constitutes  no  threat  of  a^- 

n  to  any  other  nation.     It   is  a  sig- 

t   historical   fact    that   our   Navy   was 

".  though  remotely,  with  the  out- 

of  only  two  of  our  wars,  and  In  each 

:e   our   warships    were   the   casualties 

than  the  causes  of  aggression.    I  refer 

destruction  of  the  Maine  In  Habana 

Japs'  sneak  attack  on  our  Pacific 

at   Pearl   Harbor. 

a  key  reason  for  the  maintenance 
rong  Navy  lies  in  whatever  final  com- 
nts  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
the    United    States    undertakes    as    a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
The     noble    Intentions    of    Inter- 
charters  and  treaties  must  be  vital- 
underwritten  by  the  maintenance  of 
able  to  keep  inviolate  both  world  and 
il  security. 

Navy   Is   the   mator   component   and 

of  that  strength,  for  the  key  to 

and  to  the  freedop  of  this  country 

in  the  control  of  the  ocean  and  the 

e      Because    geography     has     sur- 

cur  country  with  oceans,  we  cannot 

or  be  attacked  without  crossing  on, 

•  under  those  waters. 

the  particular  mission  of  the  United 

Navy  to  own  control  at  all  times  of 

(^ans  and  the  skies  above  them. 

people   have   expres5ed   the  opinion 

Navy  Is  the  principal  ca.sualty  of  the 

bomb.     They   mainuin   that   cosmic 

and  rocket  explosives  have  so  devas- 

pace  that  we  no  longer  need  a  far- 

'  eet.     I  disagree. 

not  mean  to  be  dogmatic,  for  nobody 

1  ;now8  the  ultimate  effect  of  these  new 

Any  ctirrent  conclusion  Is  no  more 


a  )ov« 


than  nebulous  speculation.  But  I  do  know 
this:  The  mission  of  the  United  States  Navy 
la  to  control  the  seas  essential  to  our  national 
security  by  whatever  weapons  are  most  effec- 
tive, and  as  yet  there  has  been  offered  no 
proof  that  control  of  the  seas  can  be  effected 
with  atomic  and  rocket  bombs — to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Navy.  Uost  assuredly  the 
missile  that  wiped  out  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki does  not  destroy  immediately  the  useful- 
ness of  all  navies  now  in  existence.  The 
atomic  bomb,  as  of  today  and  perhaps  for 
many  future  years,  requires  land-  or  carrier- 
based  planes  to  deliver  it  over  the  target, 
whether  it  be  Hiroshima  or  New  York  City. 

The  best  offensive  against  the  atomic  bomb 
now  known  is  intercepting  air  power  If  we 
were  to  give  away  or  scuttle  our  fleet  today. 
and  rely  wholly  upon  this  new  weapon,  we 
should  lose  control  of  those  intercepting 
areas.  Therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  need  for  keeping  a  modern,  all-purpcse 
N.ivy.  with  its  carrier  forces,  its  surface  and 
submarine  units  and  its  amphibious  arm 
capable  of  taking  and  holding  enemy  beach- 
heads. 

Until  it  Is  proved  that  the  atomic  bomb  is 
effective  against  our  modern  ships,  we  cannot 
scuttle  the  Na\y.  Instead,  we  must  main- 
tain intact  the  worlds  most  powerful  ar- 
mada. To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  make 
this  country  so  vulnerable  as  to  invite  attack. 
There  is  another  consideration  of  vast 
social  and  economic  significance:  Simpiy  be- 
cause the  atomic  bomb  can  level  cities,  we 
yhouid  not  became  slaves  of  fear,  stop  build- 
ing our  cities  and  go  underground  with 
clvUlzatlon  In  reverse.  The  American  people 
know  too  well  the  rewards  of  Industry  and 
the  arts  to  slip  back  to  caveman  days. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  view  that  the 
destructive  power  of  the  atomic  bomb  ac- 
tually necessltaus  more  ships  and  offshore 
bases,  to  avoid  "putting  all  our  eggs  in  one 
basket,"  Is  no  more  extreme  than  the  theory 
that  it  calls  for  scuttling  of  the  Navy. 

In  future  years  there  will  be  no  need  to 
keep  our  Naval  EsUblishment  at  lU  sp3cial 
peak.  In  view  of  the  defeat  of  the  Axis  and 
the  hope  of  permanent  world  peace  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  It 
is  our  solemn  duty  to  prune  the  size,  main- 
tenance and  operation  costs  to  the  safest 
minimum,  but  not  to  a  degree  of  false  econ- 
omy that  Jeopardizes  our  national  security. 
Accordingly,  the  resolution  which  the  House 
adopted  unanimously  calls  for  a  reduction 
of  the  present  fleet  from  1304  combatant 
vessels  to  1.C82.  as  foUows:  18  battleships.  3 
large  cruisers.  31  heavy  cruisers.  48  light 
cru:sers,  3  large  aircraft  carriers.  24  aircraft 
carriers.  10  light  aircraft  carriers.  79  escort 
aircraft  carriers.  367  destroyers,  300  destroyer 
escorts.  198  submarines. 

We  have  not  provided  for  any  speciflc  force 
of  aiutiliary  craft  such  as  mine,  patrol,  land- 
ing, district  vessels,  and  drydocks.  We  have 
ai^ked  for  whatever  number  and  types  as  will 
be  "sufBcient"  for  the  proposed  fleet.  How- 
ever, present  plans  call  for  50  percent  reduc- 
tion of  such  vessels — from  10.292  to  5.002. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  establishment  is 
estimated  at  $3,525,000,000.  That  Is  a  sub- 
stantial figure.  I  realize.  But  when  it  is 
measured  in  terms  of  our  recent  victory  ever 
the  Axis — thousands  of  lives,  domestic  and 
economic  sacrifice  and  $300 .000 ,000 .000  In  cold 
cash— It  Is  very  cheap  Insurance  for  national 
security  and.  perhaps,  permanent  world 
peace. 

Obviously,  the  Navy's  peacetime  assign- 
ment will  not  require  that  the  reduced  fleet 
of  6,084  ships— 1.082  combat  and  5.002  aux- 
lllar)-  vessels — be  kept  in  commission.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  may  need  to  muster  our 
full  naval  strength  overnight  in  some  future 
emergency.  So.  present  plans  divide  the  post- 
war Navy  into  three  componenU:  (1)  An  ac- 
tive fleet,  (2)  a  ready  reserve,  and  (3)  a  lald- 
up  reserve. 


Our  resolution  fixing  the  postwar  strength 
of  the  Navy  speaks  only  of  "sufficient  air- 
craft" to  support  the  surface  and  underwater 
units.  The  determination  of  the  number  of 
planes  that  will  be  needed  does  not  lend 
Itself  easily  to  a  definite  ceiling.  In  view  of 
rapid  changes  and  technological  advances  In 
this  arm.  However,  we  estimate  that  12.0C0 
planes — about  8.000  In  full,  active  service — 
will  be  necessary  for  an  adequate  postwar 
Navy.  Provision  has  also  been  made  for  the 
required  production  and  training  facilities 
and  centers. 

We  have  planned  for  40  off-.-shore  postwar 
naval  bases,  although  final  determination  of 
this  question  will  rest  with  the  Joint  Chiels 
of  Staff,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council.  Roughly, 
we  favor  an  outer  defense  ring  in  the  Pacific 
that  extends  from  the  Aleutians  to  the  Philip- 
pines, thence  to  the  island  of  Truk  and  back 
to  the  Panama  Canal.  Within  that  broad  e>- 
panse  we  contemplate  the  establishment  of 
many  major,  secondary,  and  caretaker  uni-s 
t  n  the  islands  and  atolls  which  we  look  from 
Japan. 

In  the  Atlantic  we  recommend  the  reter- 
tion  of  outlying  points  that  will  give  the 
United  Stales  a  naval  and  aerial  rampait 
ranging  from  Newfoundland  through  Cub.i. 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Bermuda,  with  its  southern 
buttress  based  at  Gec;rgetown  in  British 
Guiana.  Such  advance  outposts,  properly 
manned  and  equipped  with  sbarp-shootli.g 
n.ival  and  aerial  units,  should  make  oiir 
shores  impregnable  It  will  provide  the  moil 
effective  screen  now  known  cr  feasible  against 
hostile  atomic  bomb  attacks. 

This  postwar  Navy  will  require  approx;- 
n.ately  500.00'"  enlisted  men  and  58.CO0  rl- 
ficers.  of  which  40.000  will  be  line  and  18,0(0 
staff  and  warrant.  In  discussiag  the  ques- 
tion of  personnel.  I  want  to  emphas.ze  thtt 
the  future  fleet  will  be  a  distinctly  demc- 
cratic  organization  In  which  a  mans  merit, 
rather  than  his  social  or  financial  or  aca- 
demic status,  will  be  the  only   te.-t. 

House  bUl  4421.  which  my  committee  has 
reported,  insures  that  cppcrtunities  for  pre - 
motion  Will  be  open  to  i.iore  newcomers  ani 
not  restricted  to  Annapolis  graduates.  Jt 
also  provides  that  the  selection  boards  whlcn 
pass  on  a  mans  qualific.it inn  for  advance- 
ment shall  have  a  membersiiip  proportion- 
ate to  the  percentage  of  officers  who  have 
Joined  the  Navy  by  different  routes.  Thus. 
if  the  ofScer  corps  consists  of  :o  percent  from 
Annapolis.  20  percent  from  ROTO  and  avia- 
tion cadet  schools,  and  60  percent  from  th.? 
Reserve,  the  selection  boards  will  be  organ - 
IZKl  on  the  same  proportionate  basis. 

The  same  legislation  also  provides  that  an 
enlisted  man  can  become  an  ensien  d)  after 
4  years  of  active  service,  (2!  i;p<  n  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  commanding  officer,  and 
<3i  provided  he  can  pass  the  neceisary  exam- 
inations. 

Thus,  under  all  these  provisions  any  abk 
and  qualified  gob  now  fwabbing  the  dcckt. 
or  tending  the  boilers  below  can  become  t 
King  or  a  Nimltz  or  a  Halsey,  provided  that 
he  has  the  stuff  It  takes 


Some  Issues  Before  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNCSOTA  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
one  thing  that  stands  out  in  America  in 
a  way  that  has  no  counterpart  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  is  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States— the  Senate  with  Mem- 
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bers  holding  a  tenn  of  oflBce  for  6  years, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
Members  elected  every  2  years.  While 
Governors  may  appoint  a  man  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  that  cannot  be 
done  in  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  must  face  the  ballot  box. 
and  here  in  America  the  ballot  box 
means  something.  Under  our  form  of 
government  those  who  possess  voting 
qualifications  go  to  the  polls,  cast  their 
ballots,  and  elect  a  man  to  represent 
them  In  the  Nation's  Capitol.  There  are 
no  soldiers  to  dictate  the  exercise  of  this 
privilege,  no  dictators  to  punish  the 
men  and  women  who  cast  their  ballots. 
This  is  free  America.  In  no  other 
country  do  we  find  the  rights  of  the 
electorate  so  fully  extended. 

PROPOSED    LOAN    TO    GREAT    BRriAIN 

Among  the  controversial  questions, 
one  of  many  that  will  soon  claim  the 
attention  of  Congress,  is  the  proposed 
loan  of  about  $4,000,000,000  to  Great 
Britain.  We  get  corre.-^pondence  on  this 
subject  and  conflicting  views  are  pre- 
sented to  Members  of  Congress  for  con- 
sideration. As  an  example,  here  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  the  Minnesota  League  of  Women 
Voters,  which  reads  in  part: 

The  members  of  the  Minnesota  League  of 
Women  Voters  respectfully  urge  you  to  give 
your  strcng  support  to  the  granting  of  the 
British  loan  which  Is  now  being  considered 
by  the  House  Banking  Committee. 

As  everybody  knows,  this  group  of 
earnest-minded  women  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  public  matters  and  have  opin- 
ions on  every  subject,  making  it  a  point 
to  discuss  these  problems  with  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

CIO  FAVORS   ERmSH    LOAN 

Another  group  which  is  very  active 
and  which  is  referred  to  as  a  pressure 
group  is  the  CIO,  which  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  favor  of  the  proposed  loan  to 
Great  Britain.  The  following  item  oc- 
curs in  Minnesota  Labor,  a  CIO  publica- 
tion with  offices  at  724  Fourth  Avenue. 
South,  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  In  the 
March  8.  1946,  issue  of  Minnesota  Labor 
is  the  following  news  item: 

PHIL  MtniRAY  FAVORS  LOAN  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Washington  —Full  fupport  of  the  CIO  for 
the  proposed  $3.000000000  loan  to  Great 
Britain  was  expressed  February  28  by  Presi- 
dent Philip  Murray  In  a  statement  setting 
out  the  views  of  his  organization.  Murray 
said  the  United  States  has  clear-cut  obliga- 
tions to  make  the  loan  to  Britain  because 
of  that  nation's  wartime  expenditure  of  re- 
sources in  common  battle  and  that  the  loan 
amounts  to  economic  first  aid,  that  is  an 
essential  first  step  on  an  expanding  world 
trade. 

We  may  expect  the  familiar  technique 
of  mimeographed  propaganda  letters 
from  many  sources  during  the  next  few 
weeks..  All  of  them  will  be  prepared  in 
Washington  and  sent  back  to  the  dif- 
ferent congressional  districts  with  in- 
structions to  have  them  signed  and  sent 
to  the  Members  of  Congress, 

THE  AVERAGE  CITIZEN  SPEAKS 

In  connection  with  this  proposed  loan 
or  gift  or  hand-out  of  $4,000,000,000  to 


Great  Britain,  under  our  form  of  govern- 
ment the  average  citizen,  Mr.  John  Q. 
Public,  also  likes  to  have  sometliing  to 
say.  I  am  getting  considerable  cor- 
respondence from  a  great  many  laboring 
people  in  my  district,  a  great  many  busi- 
ness people  and  a  great  many  earnest 
minded  and  representative  and  patriotic 
women,  all  of  whom  very  strongly  op- 
pose the  proposed  British  loan.  They 
disagree,  not  only  with  the  Minnesota 
League  of  Women  Voters  but  also  with 
the  political  leaders  like  Phil  Murray. 
They  feel  that  we  are  selling  America 
down  the  river  when  we  continue  to  pour 
out  our  treasure  and  our  resources  to 
foreign  countries  and  keep  on  piling  up 
an  enormous  debt  against  our  own  peo- 
ple. This  issue  is  clear-cut  and  on  this 
controversial  question  it  is  my  intention 
to  vote  against  this  proposed  loan  unless 
some  arguments  are  presented  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  As  I  have  said  on  other  oc- 
casions. America  must  protect  herself 
against  her  friends,  real  or  otherwise. 
We  are  going  to  get  a  lot  of  arguments 
on  this  proposed  loan  problem.  Back 
last  fall  the  newspapers  carried  the 
headlines:  "British  plead  poverty,  ask- 
ing more  United  States  help — raw  mate- 
rials and  food." 

All  of  us  like  to  be  generous  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  charity  ought  to  begin 
at  home  at  this  time.  This  goes  for  all 
foBfiign  countries.  There  are  many, 
many  matters  that  concern  the  welfare 
of  America  which  ought  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  Congress. 

ST.    LAWRENCE   SEAWAY    AND    POWER    PROJECT 

One  such  proposal  is  the  legislation 
to  ratify  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  one 
or  two  places  from  a  depth  of  14  feet  to 
a  depth  of  27  feet,  so  that  ocean  vessels 
can  enter  the  Great  Lakes.  This  would 
thereby  make  ocean  ports  out  of  Du- 
luth,  Minn..  Detroit.  Mich.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  Chicago,  111.  We  all  know  that 
powerful  sectional  interests  are  block- 
ing this  improvement  and  that  they  are 
doing  a  real  injury  to  America.  Some 
time  ago  I  urged  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  act  favorably  on  this  legislation, 
and  at  that  time  I  said,  in  part: 

One  of  the  big  objections  to  this  project 
is  the  cost.  I  was  figuring  that  this  $4,000.- 
OOO.OOO  to  Great  Britain,  if  divided  by  $285,- 
000.000,  would  build  our  share  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  14  times  over. 

There  will  be  two  objections  with  which 
they  will  try  to  fool  you.  One  of  them  is 
the  treaty-making  powers,  which  you  Sen- 
ators pass  on,  and  the  other  Is  the  cost.  In 
World  War  I,  as  I  recall,  there  were  $26,000,- 
000,000  that  we  loaned  these  foreign  coun- 
tries and  that  loan  is  still  unpaid  and,  you 
know,  if  you  want  to  fool  the  American  tax- 
payer, tell  him  It  Is  going  to  cost  him  some- 
thing. So  I  am  serving  notice  In  advance 
on  the  American  taxpayer  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  relativity,  and  thinking  of 
the  atomic  bomb — I  don't  change  my  mind 
about  that  either— this  project  Is  of  such 
great  value  that  the  cost  is  Infinitesimal, 
compared  with  which  we  are  asked  to  do  lor 
foreign  countries. 


Bowles  Promises  Early  Suspension  of 
Ceiling  Prices  on  Crude  Oil — Refined 
Products  Also  To  Be  Exempted — 
Action  Seen  as  Boon  to  Small  Pro- 
ducers and  Refiners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVfiS 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  oil  men— 
especially  the  19,000  small  producers  of 
crude  petroleum — should  view  with 
hearty  approval  information  I  have  just 
received  from  Economic  Stabilization 
Director  Bowles  promising  an  early  sus- 
pension of  ceiling  prices  on  not  only 
crude  oil  but  refined  products  as  well. 

On  February  25  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Bowles 
calling  his  attention  to  reports  that  pro- 
duction and  demand  for  crude  oil  were 
once  again  in  balance  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  his  office  and  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  could  find  it  ad- 
visable at  an  early  date  to  either  suspend 
or  eliminate  entirely  price  ceilings  on 
this  item.  It  was.  therefore,  particularly 
gratifying  to  me  this  morning  to  receive 
a  reply  from  Mr.  Bowles  indicating  that 
this  can  be  done,  possibly  prior  to  June 
30.  and  will  cover  refined  products  also. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  he  feels 
that  refined  products  may  also  be  in- 
cluded in  this  decontrol  program.  The 
recently  announced  increase  of  10  cents 
per  barrel  in  crude  oil  prices,  although 
offering  relief  to  small  producers  whose 
exploratory,  drilling,  and  lifting  costs, 
have  advanced  tremendously  during  war- 
time, would  work  a  hardship  on  many  of 
the  small  refining  companies  who  do  not 
possess  the  profitable  sidelines  that  the 
major  companies  operate.  Therefore, 
it  is  eminently  just,  in  my  view,  that  re- 
finers be  given  this  exemption  privilege 
also  because  so  many  of  them  apparently 
cannot  absorb  the  proposed  crude  in- 
crease for  long. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  has  been  deeply 
concerned  during  the  war  period  at  the 
position  of  the  smaller  oil  producers. 
Several  committee  hearings  were  held  on 
this  subject  and  two  interim  reports 
were  issued  to  the  House  in  this  connec- 
tion. Our  committee  took  the  position 
that  price  ceilings  on  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  were  sufficiently  attractive 
to  the  major  companies  with  their  in- 
tegrated production  and  distribution  and 
refining  operations.  The  smaller  pro- 
ducers, however,  whose  op>erations  were 
limited  solely  to  oil  production,  were  held 
by  us  to  be  operating  at  prices  insuffi- 
cient to  justify  their  engaging  in  new  ex- 
ploration work,  thus  jeopardizing  the 
continuity  of  their  operations  as  small 
businessmen.  We  expressed  our  alarm  in 
no  uncertain  terms  at  the  acquisition 
policies  of  the  major  companies  which 
were  able  to  buy  up  these  smaller  opera- 
tions during  the  war  period  for  these 
reasons. 
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Tlie  National  Crude  Oil  Industry  Ad- 
visoiy  Committee,  whose  report  is  re- 
ferr(  d  to  in  Mr.  Bowles'  letter  just  re- 
celv(  d,  was  establi.shed  by  OPA  at  the 
requjest  of  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
That  advisory  committee,  in  my 
opinjion.  has  performed  a  very  construc- 
service  in  analyzing  and  reporting  to 
on  the  results  of  that  agency's  re- 
price study  which  was  also  initiated 

request  of  our  committee. 

announcing  this  first  price  decon- 

iction  covering  the  production  of  one 

Nation's  major  industries.  I  feel 

Mr.  Bowles  ha.s  made  it  clear  that 

policy  of  this  Administration  is  to 

wap-Knp«)sed     governmental 

contirols  as  quickly  as  ^supply  conditions 

By  his  action  he  has  confliTned 

which  critics  so  often  deny — that 

present    Administration    wishes    to 

the  gate  to  trading  at  prices  set 

industry  itself  as  soon  as  an  examina- 

of  cold  statistics  .shows  that  the  in- 

terekts  of  the  consumer  will  not  be  placed 

j  "opardy.  and  that  inflation  will  not 

follqw  the  proposed  action. 

is  therefore  with  considerable  per- 
satisfaction  that  I  include  herewith 
he  benefit  of  all  those  interested  in 
important  subject  the  full  text  of 
Bowles'  letter  just  received  today: 

(  )mci  or  Economic  Stabilization. 

Washington.  D.  C  .  Marc^  13.  1946. 

WUCHT   PaTMAN. 

i'tuxirman.  Select  Commtttee  on  Small 
Bu.tiness.  House  of  Representatives , 
Wa.ihington.  D.  C 
\A>'ucHT:   Many  thanks  for  your  letter 
Fibruary  26  calling  my  attention  to  the 
Oil    Industry    AdTiaory    Committee's 
nal^als  at  the  OPA  survey  oi  crude  oil  costs, 
you    wrote   to   nae.    the  OPA    has   an- 
nouriced  its  Intention  to  Increase  price  ceil- 
□n  crude  oil  by  10  cents  per  berrei.  et- 

the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
your  letter  you  aaked  what  steps   are 
planned  to  remove  crude  oil  from  price 
contifol.  and  also  what  my  personal  thoughts 
connection  with   the   possible  lifting 
crlide-oil  ceilings.     1  hare  been  Informed 
Prtoe  Administrator  that  the  OPA  be- 
a  OTirrfftil  svispeasion  program  can 
wt)rked  out  for  the  oil  Industry  within  8 
and  possibly  prior  to  June  30  of  this 
It  Is  my  undersundmg  thar  OPA  plans 
In  this  decontrol  action  not  only 
oil  but  refined  products  as  well      I  was 
;o  h«ar  that  conditions  In  this  field  are 
as  to  permit  suspension  of  control.    I 
slncefely  hope  that  the  conditions  for  suc- 
decontrol.    Including   a    supply    ade- 
to  meet  the  demand,  will  continue  to 
Jter  the  suspen.slon  so  that  It  will  not 
y  to  relnstitute  control, 
should  prove  possible  to  go  through 
his  program,  we  shall  not  need  any  of 
which  we  are  requesting  for  the 
uatlon    of    the    stripper-well    subsidy, 
ve  nevertheless  requested  Congress  to 
the  authorizatioQ  to  pay  this  sub- 
u  a  form  of  Insurance   to  cover   the 
llty  that  stispension  of  control  cannot 
effective  prior  to  June  30.  1»4«.  and 
the  further  possibility  that,  after 
suspension,  controls  would  have  to  be 
should   the   behavior  of   price* 
requlije  tt. 

Sincerely  yours 

CassTaBowua, 

Director. 


On  OPA  Be  Made  To  Work 
Successfully? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
certainty  that  evTry  thoughtful  person 
realizes  that  in  the  present  financial  sit- 
uation that  prices  must  be  controlled. 
But  if  our  country  is  to  be  successful  in 
passing  through  the  existing  emergency 
we  must  guard  against  the  mistakes  of 
the  past.  In  this  connection  it  is  my 
privilege  to  submit  an  informative  trea- 
tise on  inflation  and  price  control  by  a 
noted  Austrian  economist.  Ludwlg  von 
Mises,  which  I  submit  for  the  considera- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

ElTROPXAN    KXPniENCES    WrTH    PUCI    CONTBOL 

(By  Ludwlg  von  MImb) 
I 
tJnder  socialism  production  Is  entirely  di- 
rected by  the  orders  of  the  central  t)oard  of 
,  production    management.     The    whole    na- 
tion Is  an  "industrial  army"  (a  term  used  by 
Karl  Marx  In  the  Communist  llanlfestu)  and 
each  citizen  is  bound  to  ot>ey  bis  superior's 
orders      Everybody    has    to    contribute    his 
share  to  the  execution  of  the  over-aL  plan 
adopted   by  the   government. 

In  the  free  economy  no  production  c«*r 
tells  a  man  what  he  should  do.  Everybody 
plans  and  acu  for  himself  The  coordina- 
tion of  the  various  Individuals'  activities, 
and  their  integration  Into  a  harmonious  sys- 
tem for  supplying  the  consumers  with  the 
goods  and  services  they  demand.  Is  brought 
about  by  the  market  procesa  and  the  price 
structure   It   generates. 

The  marlcet  steers  the  capitalistic  economy. 
It  directs  each  individual's  activities  Into 
those  channels  In  which  he  l)est  serves  tbe 
wanu  of  his  fellow  men.  The  market  alone 
puts  the  whole  social  system  of  private  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production  and  free 
enterpru^e  In  order  and  provides  it  with 
sense  and  meaning. 

There  Is  nothing  automatic  or  mysterious 
in  the  operation  of  the  market.    The  only 
forces    determining    the   continually    fiuctu- 
atlng  state  of  the  market  are  the  value  Judg- 
ments of  the  various  individuals  and  their 
actions  as  directed  by  these  value  Judgments 
The  ultimate  factor   in   the   market   is  the 
striving  of  each  man  to  satUfy  his  needs  and 
wants  In  the  best  possible  way.    Supremacy 
of  the  market  is  tantamount  to  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  consumers.     By  their  buying,  and 
by  their  abstention  from  buying,  the  con- 
sumers determine  not  only  the  price  struc- 
ture, but  no  less  what  ahould  be  produced 
and   In   what  quantity  and  quality  and  by 
whom.     They  determine  each  entrepreneurs 
profit  or  lo^ss.  and  thereby  who  should  own 
the  capital  and  run  the  plants.     They  make 
poor  men  rich  and  rich  men  poor.     The  profit 
system  Is  essentially  production  for  use.  as 
proflts  can  be  earned  only  by  success  In  sup- 
plying consumers  In  the  best  and  cheapest 
way  with  the  commodities  they  want  to  use. 
From  this  It  becomes  clear  what  Oovern- 
ment  tampering  with  the  price  structure  of 
the    market    means.     It    diverts    production 
from   those   channeU   Into  which   the  con- 
sTimers  want  to  direct  It.  Into  other  lines. 
Under  a  market  not  manipulated  by  Govern- 
ment interference,  there  prevails  a  tendency 
to  expand  the  production  of  each  arude  to 


the  point  at  which  a  further  expansion  would 
not  pay  because  the  price  realized  would  not 
exceed  costs.  If  the  Government  fixes  a 
maximum  price  for  certain  commodities  be- 
low the  level  which  the  unhampered  market 
would  have  determined  for  them  and  makes 
it  illegal  to  sell  at  the  potential  market 
price,  production  involves  a  loss  for  the 
marginal  prixiuoers.  Those  producing  with 
tbe  highest  costs  go  out  of  the  buslne:>s  and 
employ  their  production  facilities  for  the 
production  of  other  commodities,  not  affected 
by  price  ceilings.  The  Government's  Inter- 
ference w.th  the  price  of  a  commodity  re- 
stricts the  supply  avall.ible  for  consumption. 
This  outcome  Is  contrary  to  the  Intentions 
which  motivated  the  price  ceiling.  The  Gov- 
ernment wanted  to  make  it  easier  for  people 
to  obtain  the  article  concerned.  But  Its  In- 
tervention results  In  shrinking  of  the  supply 
produced  and  offered  for  sale. 

IX  this  unpleasant  experience  does  not 
teach  the  authorities  that  price  control  Is 
futile  and  that  the  best  policy  would  be  to 
refrain  from  many  endeavors  to  control 
prices,  it  tiecomes  necessary  to  add  to  the 
first  mea.«ure.  restricting  merely  the  price 
of  one  or  of  several  consumers'  goods,  fur- 
ther measures.  It  becomes  necessary  to  hx 
the  prices  of  the  factors  of  production  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  the  consumers' 
goods  concerned.  Then  the  s.-une  story  re- 
peats itself  on  a  remoter  plane.  The  supply 
of  these  factors  of  production  whose  prices 
have  been  limited  shrinks  Tlien  again  the 
Government  must  expand  the  sphere  of  lU 
price  ceilings.  It  must  fix  the  prices  of  the 
secondary  factors  of  production  required  for 
the  production  of  those  primary  factors. 
Thus  the  Government  must  go  farther  and 
farther.  It  must  fix  the  prices  of  all  con- 
sumers' goods  and  of  all  factors  of  produc- 
tion, both  material  factors  and  labor,  and 
it  must  force  every  entrepreneur  and  every 
worker  to  continue  production  at  these 
prices  and  wage  rates.  No  brancli  of  pro- 
duction must  be  omltteu  from  this  all-round 
fixing  of  prices  and  wages  and  this  general 
order  to  continue  production.  If  some 
branches  were  to  be  left  free,  the  result 
would  be  a  shifting  of  caplui  and  labor  to 
them  and  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  supply 
of  the  goods  whose  prices  the  Government 
has  fixed.  However.  It  Is  precisely  these 
goods  which  the  Government  considers  as 
ct^Kcially  Important  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  needs  of  the  masses. 

But  when  such  a  stste  of  all-round  control 
of  business  is  achieved,  the  market  economy 
has  been  replaced  by  a  system  of  centralized 
planning  by  socialism.  It  is  no  longer  the 
consumers,  but  the  Government  who  de- 
cides what  should  be  prodiKed  and  In  what 
quantity  and  quality.  The  entrepreneurs  are 
no  longer  entrepreneurs.     They  have   b<en 

reduced  to  the  status  of  shop  managers or 

Betrlebsfeuhrer.  as  the  Naxis  said— and  are 
bound  to  obey  the  orders  Issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment s  central  board  of  production  man- 
agement. The  workers  are  bound  to  work 
In  the  planU  to  whom  the  authorities  have 
assigned  them;  their  wages  are  determined 
by  authoritarian  decrees.  The  Government 
Is  supreme.  It  determines  each  citizen's  in- 
come and  sundard  of  living.  It  is  totali- 
tarian. 

Price  control  la  contrary  to  purpose  if  It 
is  limited  to  some  commodities  only.  It  can- 
not work  satisfactorily  within  a  market 
economy.  The  endeavors  to  make  It  work 
must  needs  enlarge  the  sphere  cf  the  com- 
modities subject  to  price  control  until  the 
prices  erf  all  commodities  and  services  are 
regulated  by  authoritarian  decree  and  the 
market  ceases  the  work. 

Either  production  can  t>e  directed  by  the 
prices  fixed  on  the  market  by  the  buying  or 
the  abstention  from  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  public;   or   It   can   be   directed    by    the 


Government's  offices.  There  Is  no  third  solu- 
tion available.  Government  control  of  a 
part  of  prices  only  results  In  a  state  of  affairs 
v.hlch.  without  any  exception,  everybody  con- 
siders as  absurd  and  contrary  to  purpose. 
Its  Inevitable  result  is  chaos  and  social  unrest. 

n 
Price  control  in  Germany 

It  has  been  asserted  egain  and  again  that 
German  experience  has  proved  that  price 
control  Is  feasible  and  can  attain  the  ends 
Bcught  by  the  Government  resorting  to  It. 
Nothing  tan  Ue  more  erroneous. 

When  the  First  World  War  broke  out.  the 
German  Reich  Immediately  adopted  a  policy 
cf  Inflation.  To  prevent  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  inflation,  a  general  rise  in  prices,  it 
resorted  simultaneously  to  price  control. 
The  much -glorified  efficiency  of  the  German 
police  tucceedcd  rather  well  In  enforcing 
these  price  ceilings.  There  were  no  black 
markets.  But  the  supply  of  the  commodi- 
ties subject  to  price  control  quickly  fell. 
Prices  did  not  rise.  But  the  public  was  no 
longer  in  a  po5itlon  to  purchase  focd.  clothes 
and  ;hoes.  Rationing  was  a  failure.  Al- 
thoug'.i  the  Government  reduced  more  and 
more  the  rations  allotted  to  each  individual, 
only  a  few  peopl?  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  all  that  the  ration  card  entitled  them  to. 
In  their  endeavors  to  make  the  price  control 
system  work,  the  authorities  expanded  step 
by  step  the  sphere  of  the  commodities  subject 
to  price  control.  One  branch  of  business 
after  the  other  was  centralized  and  put  under 
the  management  of  a  government  commis- 
sary. The  Government  obtained  full  control 
cf  all  vital  branches  of  production.  But  even 
this  was  not  enough  as  long  as  other  branches 
of  indu^stry  were  left  free.  Thus  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  go  still  further.  The  Hin- 
denburg  program  aimed  at  all-around  plan- 
ning of  all  production.  The  idea  was  to  en- 
trust the  direction  of  all  business  activities  to 
the  niithorlties.  If  the  Hindenburg  program 
h.id  been  executed.  It  would  have  transformed 
Germany  Into  a  purely  totalitarian  common- 
wealth. It  wcu^d  have  realized  the  ideal  cf 
Othmar  Spann.  the  champion  of  German 
socialism,  to  make  Germany  a  country  in 
which  private  property  exists  only  in  a  formal 
and  legal  sen.se.  while  In  fact  there  Is  public 
ownership  only. 

However,  the  Hindenburg  program  had  not 
yet  been  completely  put  Into  effect  when  the 
Reich  collapsed.  The  disintegration  of  the 
Imperial  bureaucracy  brushed  away  the  whole 
apparatus  of  price  control  and  of  war  social- 
Ism.  But  the  nationalist  authors  continued 
to  e::tol  the  merits  of  the  Zwangswirtschaft. 
the  compulsory  economy.  It  was.  they  said, 
the  most  perfect  method  for  the  realization 
cf  socialism  in  a  predominantly  Industrial 
country  like  Germany.  They  triumphed 
when  Chancelor  Bruning  In  1931  went  back 
to  the  essential  provisions  of  the  Hindenburg 
program  and  when  later  the  Nazis  enforced 
these  decrees  with  the  utmost  brutality. 

The  Nazis  did  not.  as  their  foreign  admir- 
ers contend,  enforce  price  control  within  a 
market  economy.  With  them  price  control 
was  only  one  device  within  the  frame  of  an 
all-round  system  of  central  planning.  In 
the  Nazi  economy  there  was  no  question  of 
private  Initiative  and  free  enterprise.  All 
production  activities  were  directed  by  the 
Reich.swlrt5chaftsmlnlsterium.  No  enter- 
prise was  free  to  deviate  In  the  conduct  of  Its 
operations  from  the  orders  issued  by  the 
Government.  Price  control  was  only  a  minor 
device  In  the  complex  of  innumerable  de- 
crees and  orders  regulating  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  every  bu.Mness  activity  and  precisely 
fixing  every  Individual's  tasks  on  the  one 
hand  and  his  income  and  standard  of  living 
on  the  other. 

What  made  it  difficult  for  many  people  to 
grsop  the  very  nature  of  tbe  Nazi  economic 


system  was  the  fact  that  the  Nazis  did  not  ex- 
propriate the  entrepreneurs  and  capitalists 
openly  and  that  they  did  not  adept  the  prin- 
ciple of  income  equality  which  the  Bolshevists 
espoused  in  the  first  years  of  Soviet  rule  and 
discarded  only  later.  Yet  the  Nazis  removed 
the  bourgeois  completely  from  control.  The 
entrepreneurs  who  were  neither  Jewish  nor 
suspect  of  liberal  and  pacifist  leanings  re- 
tained their  positions  In  the  managerial 
structure.  But  they  were  virtually  merely 
salaried  civil  servants  bound  to  comply  un- 
conditionally with  the  orders  of  their  su- 
periors, the  bureaucrats  of  the  Reich  and  the 
Nazi  Party.  The  capitalists  got  their  (sharply 
reduced)  dividends.  But  like  other  citizens, 
they  were  not  free  to  spend  more  of  their 
Incomes  than  the  party  deemed  as  adequate 
to  their  status  and  rank  in  the  hierarchy  of 
graduated  leadership.  The  surplus  had  to 
be  Invested  in  exact  compliance  with  the 
orders  of  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs. 

The  experience  of  Nazi  Germany  certain- 
ly does  not  disprove  the  statement  that  price 
control  is  doomed  to  failure  within  an  econ- 
omy not  completely  socialized.  Those  advo- 
cates of  price  control  who  pretend  that  they 
aim  at  preserving  the  system  of  private 
Initiative  and  free  enterprise  are  badly  mis- 
taken. What  they  really  do  is  to  paraljrze 
the  operation  of  the  steering  device  of  this 
syster"  One  does  not  preserve  a  system  by 
destroying  its  vital  nerve;  one  kills  It. 

ra 
Current   inflation   fallacies 

Inflation  Is  the  process  of  a  great  Increase 
in  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation.  Its 
foremost  vehicle  in  continental  Europe  is  the 
issue  of  nonredeemable  legal  tender  bank- 
notes In  this  country  inflation  consists 
mainly  in  Government  borrowing  from  the 
commercial  banks  and  also  In  an  increase 
in  the  quantity  of  paper  money  cf  various 
types  and  of  token  coins.  The  Government 
finances  its  deficit  spending  by  inflation. 

Inflatlpii  must  result  in  a  general  tend- 
ency toward  rising  prices.  Those  into  whose 
pockets  the  additional  quantity  of  currency 
flows  are  in  a  position  to  expand  their  de- 
mand for  vendable  goods  and  services.  An 
additional  demand  must,  other  things  being 
equal,  raise  prices.  No  sophistry  and  no  syl- 
logisms can  conjure  away  this  inextricable 
consequence  of  Inflation. 

The  semantic  revolution  which  Is  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  our  day  has 
obscured  and  confused  this  fact.  The  term 
"inflation  "  Is  used  with  a  new  connotation. 
What  people  today  cail  inflation  is  not  Infla- 
tion, that  is.  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
money  and  money  substitutes,  but  the  gen- 
eral rise  in  ^commodity  prices  and  wage  rates 
which  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  In- 
flation This  semantic  innovation  is  by  no 
means  harmless. 

First  of  all  there  Is  no  longer  any  term 
available  to  signify  what  inflation  used  to 
signify.  It  is  impossible  to  fight  an  evil 
which  you  cannot  name.  Statesmen  and 
politicians  no  longer  have  the  opportunity 
to  resort  to  a  terminology  accepted  and 
understood  by  the  public  when  they  want  to 
describe  the  fli.ancial  policy  they  are  opposed 
to.  They  must  enter  into  a  detailed  analysis 
and  description  of  this  policy  with  full  par- 
ticulars and  minute  accounts  whenever  they 
want  to  refer  to  it,  and  they  must  repeat  this 
bothersome  procedure  In  every  sentence  In 
which  they  deal  with  this  subject.  As  you 
cannot  name  the  policy  increasing  the  quan- 
tity of  the  circulating  medium,  it  goes  on 
luxuriantly.  Not  every  government  Is  so 
careless  in  this  regard  as  th".t  of  France 
which  issues  every  day  about  a  billion  francs 
of  newly  printed  banknotes.  But  even  the 
most  reasonable  governments  are  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  policy  which  only  a  few  years 
ago  was  called  a  policy  of  inflation. 

The  second  mischief  is  that  those  engaged 
in  futile  and  hopeless  attempts  to  fight  the 


Inevitable  consequences  of  inflation — the 
rise  in  prices — are  masquerading  their  en- 
deavors as  a  fight  against  inflation.  While 
fighting  the  symptoms,  tbey  pretend  to  fight 
the  root  causes  of  the  evil.  And  because 
they  do  not  comprehend  the  causal  relation 
between  the  Increase  in  money  in  circulation 
and  credit  expansion  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  rise  in  prices  on  the  other,  they  practi- 
cally make  things  worse. 

The  best  example  is  pirovided  by  the  subsi- 
dies. As  has  been  pointed  out,  price  ceilings 
reduce  supply  because  production  Involves 
a  loss  for  the  marginal  producers.  To  pre- 
vent this  outcome  the  Government  grants 
subsidies  to  the  farmers  operating  with  the 
highest  costs.  These  subsidies  are  financed 
out  of  additional  crodit  expansion.  Thus 
they  result  In  increasing  the  Infiationary 
pressure.  If  the  consumers  were  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  products  concerned,  no. 
further  Inflationary  effect  woull  emerge. 
The  consumers  would  have  to  use  for  such 
surplus  payments  only  money  which  had 
been  already  put  into  circulation.  Thus  the 
allegedly  brilliant  idea  to  fight  Inflation  by 
subsidies  In  fact  brings  about  more  inflation. 

IV 

Fallacies  must  not  be  imported 

There  Is  practically  no  need  today  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  comparatively  slight 
and  harmless  inflation  that  under  a  gold 
standard  can  be  brought  about  by  a  great 
Increase  in  gold  production.  The  problems 
the  world  must  face  today  are  those  of  run- 
away inflation.  Such  an  inflation  is  always 
the  outcome  of  a  deliberate  Government 
policy.  The  Government  is  on  the  one  hand 
not  prepared  to  restirct  Its  expenditure.  On 
the  other  hand  it  does  n.ot  want  to  balance  Its 
budget  by  taxes  levied  or  by  loans  from  the 
public.  It  chooses  Inflation  because  it  con- 
siders it  as  the  minor  evil.  It  goes  on  ex- 
panding credit  and  increasing  the  quantity 
of  moijey'ln  circulation  because  It  does  not 
see  what  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such 
a  policy  must  be 

Jhere  is  no  cause  to  l>e  too  much  alarmed 
about  the  extent  to  which  Inflation  has  gone 
already  in  this  country.  Although  it  has 
gone  very  far  and  has  done  much  harm,  it 
has  certainly  not  created  an  Irreparable 
disaster.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  United 
States  is  still  free  to  change  its  methods  of 
financing  and  to  return  to  a  sound  money 
policy. 

The  real  danger  does  not  consist  In  what 
has  happened  already,  but  In  tbe  spurious 
doctrines  from  which  these  events  have 
sprung.  The  superstition  that  It  Is  possible 
for  the  Government  to  eschew  the  Inextrica- 
ble consequences  of  Inflation  by  price  con- 
trol is  the  main  peril.  For  this  doctrine 
diverts  the  public's  attention  from  the  core 
of  the  problem.  While  the  authorities  are 
engaged  In  a  useless  flight  against  the  attend- 
ant phenomena,  only  few  people  are  attack- 
ing the  source  of  the  evil,  the  Treasury's 
methods  of  providing  for  the  enormous  ex- 
penditures. While  the  OPA  makes  headlines 
with  its  activities,  the  statistical  figures  con- 
cerning the  Increase  in  the  Nation's  c»:r- 
rency  are  relegated  to  an  Inconspicuous  place 
in  the  newspapers'  financial  pages. 

Here  again  the  example  of  Germany  may 
stand  as  a  warning.  The  tremendous  Ger- 
man inflation  which  reduced  In  1923  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  mark  to  one  billionth 
of  its  prewar  value  was  not  an  act  of  God. 
It  would  have  been  possible  to  balance  Ger- 
many's postwar  budget  without  resorting  to 
the  Relchbank's  printing  press.  The  proof  is 
that  the  Reich's  budget  was  easily  balanced 
as  soon  as  the  break-down  of  the  old  Helchs- 
bank  forced  the  Government  to  abandon  Its 
inflationary  policy.  But  before  this  hap- 
pened all  German  would-be  experts  stub- 
bornly denied  that  the  rise  In  ccmmodity 
prices,  wage  rates,  and  foreign-exchange  rates 
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anything  to  do  with  the  Government's 

of  reckless  spending.     In  their  eyes 

proflteerlng  was  to  blame      They  advo- 
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T  it  German  nationalists  were  defeated  In 
the  two  most  ten-ific  wars  of  history.  But 
tb*  economic  fallacies  which  pushed  Ger- 
y  Into  its  nefarious  aggressions  unfortu- 
nately survive.  The  monetary  errors  devel- 
ope<  1  by  German  professors,  such  as  Lexis  and 
Km  pp.  and  put  into  effect  by  Havensteln.  the 
Rel<  ixsbank's  president  in  the  critical  years 
of  ts  great  Inflation,  are  today  the  oiBclal 
doc  rlne  of  Prance  and  of  many  other  Euro- 
pea  I  countries.  There  Is  no  need  for  the 
Unt  :e<l  States  to  Import  these  absurdities. 
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Chiplains  Rendered  Meritorious  Senrice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HCK.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  feel 
■on  that  I  voice  the  sentiment.^  of  every 
lleiiber  of  the  House  when  I  pay  brief 
tribite  today  particularly  to  one  group 
(ur  returning  servicemen  who  have 
nev  r  received  their  ju.^t  dues  m  pub* 
licit  y.  I  refer  to  the  Army  chaplains 
whc  are  now  coming  home  from  service 
and  are  taking  up  again  the  generally 
unexciting  work  of  ministtring  to  their 
peo  >le. 

le  latest  report  of  Brig.  Gen.  Luther 
D.  1  liller,  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains,  re- 
yea  5  that  3.660  chaplains  have  been  re- 
leas  Hi  from  Army  service  .«:mce  last  Sep- 
tem  )er  1.  Of  these.  2.709  were  Prote<:- 
tanis.  853  were  Catholics,  and  98  were 
Jew  ih.  There  still  remain  more  than 
4,401  chaplains  on  duty  in  the  United 
Stal  es  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  dare  say  that  no  group 
of  men  have  rendered  more  meritorious 
distinguished  .service  than  the  chap- 
of  all  branches  of  the  ser^•ice.  Gen- 
Miller's  report  shows  that,  thus  far. 
chaplaias  have  received  1.826  dec- 
orations. Only  one  chaplain  received 
the  Congre.ssional  Medal  of  Honor  for 
serv  ces  in  the  late  war — he  was  a  heroic 
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Catljolic  naval  chaplain — but  I  am  sure 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  many  sol- 
when  I  say  that  undoubtedly  there 
many  unobserved  examples  of  hero- 
ism kithout  parallel  among  chaplains  of 
all  rices,  creeds,  and  branches  of  service. 
The  report  of  General  Miller  reveals 
that  77  Army  chaplains  gave  their  lives 
In  a(  tion  in  World  War  II.  including  12 
lost  n  the  .sinking  of  Japanese  pri.«:on 
ships  by  our  forces  and  1  killed  during 
the  aombing  of  Germany.  Nonbattle 
deat  IS  among  chaplains  numbered  76. 
last  n  the  sinking  of  Japanese  prison 
cami «.  while  246  wore  wounded  in  action. 
If  w;  bear  in  mind  that  chaplains  go 
unarmed,  we  must  recognize  their  re- 
mart  able  bravery  as  revealed  by  these 
figur  's. 

Le   us  never  forget  what  these  return- 
ing (hapla-ns  have  done  for  our  boys 


while  away  fro  mhome — and  let  us  ap- 
preciate the  worth  of  the  experience  they 
bring  home  with  them. 


How   American   Newspapers   Viewed  tkc 
Churchill  Speech 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f  r 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
gratifying  to  all  honest-to-Ood  Ameri- 
cans that  American  newspapers  were  not 
mL-^led  by  the  shrewd  efforts  of  Britain's 
Winston  Churchill  in  his  Fulton  speech 
to  inveigle  America  into  saving  England's 
tottering  empire  as  we  have  saved  her 
national  existence  twice  already. 

Churchill's  propasals  would  demolish 
the  fresh  foundations  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization  before  the  footing 
fan   '  ■  ird»*ned  into  permanence 

for  ,irld  peace.     It  would  de- 

stroy that  unity  of  the  great  powers 
which  won  ♦'  -  perate  struggle  agaln.st 
world  aggr.  just  ended,  and  which 

akme  can  insure  the  peace.  It  would 
lead  us  to  repudiate  the  advice  of  Wash- 
ington, who  warned  as  in  his  Farewell 
Address  to  avoid  permanent  military 
alliances. 

The  Churchill  .speech  was  a  bold  bid 
to  Ame  devote  our  strength,  our 

industn  .  ..ith,  and  our  manhood  to 
maintaining  the  world-wide  colonial 
system  of  Great  Britain,  to  throttle  the 
Impulse  toward  freedom  of  her  subject 
people.  Great  Britain's  vast  empire  em- 
braces not  only  a  fourth  of  the  earth's 
area:  she  holds  in  bondage  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  worlds  population. 
Whltakers  Almanac,  publushed  in  Lon- 
don, gives  539,000,000  as  the  total  popu- 
lation of  all  Bntl^h  dominions  and  pos- 
sessions. Churchill  callously  invites  us 
to  maintain  the  British  yoke  on  their 
necks,  while  England  lords  it  over  Russia 
and  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  our  own  dis- 
advantage. 

Churchill  is  still  the  leader  of  the 
Tories.  Though  repudiated  by  the  Eng- 
lish masses,  he  is  still  the  British  Tory 
who  declared  in  1942: 

We  mean  to  hold  our  own.  I  have  not  be- 
come the  King's  first  minister  to  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  the  British  Empire. 

Presumably  he  hopes  to  avoid  that 
liquidation  with  our  help. 

Reading  the  Fulton  speech  in  the  light 
of  contemporary  events  gives  rise  to  the 
suspicion  that  Churchill,  with  a  cyni- 
cism not  even  his  magnificent  record  of 
war  leadership  makes  forgivable,  was 
willing  to  risk  absolute  defeat  of  the 
British  loan,  on  the  theory  that  If. 
miraculously,  the  loan  is  approved  in 
spite  of  the  speech  he  can  claim  the 
credit,  and  if  it  is  defeated,  as  now 
seems  inevitable,  the  Labor  government 
called  to  power  by  the  English  people  will 
be  discredited. 

Prom  comment  In  the  American  press 
It    would    not   appear    that    Churchill's 


speech  aided  or  strengthened  the  United 
Nations;  many  editorial  writers  and 
commentators  believe,  in  fact,  he  was 
prepared  to  scuttle  the  whole  structure 
of  world  cooperation  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving Briti.sh  domination  of  her  vast 
colonial  empire  and  her  spheres  of  in- 
fluence. 

A  London  dispatch  records  the  motion 
signed  by  102  Members  of  Parliament 
criticizing  the  speech  as  "inimical  to  the 
cau.>e  of  world  peace"  ^  '  r  London 
dispatch  says  that  Prim<  .;  er  Altlee 
carefully  dissociated  the  British  Labor 
government  from  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  Churchill,  and  Edd  Johnson, 
of  the  Chicalq  Sun  foreign  ser\ice.  re- 
ported that  a  petition  is  being  circulated 
among  GI  s  on  foreign  duty  In  Germany. 
and  especially  in  B.>rlin.  criticizing  the 
speech  and  other  public  statements 
calculated  to  negate  the  United  Nations' 
efforts  to  maintain  peace.  Johnson 
carefully  specifies  that  no  Ru.ssians  at- 
tended the  songfest  at  which  the  peti- 
tion was  Initiated. 

Lowell  Mellett.  of  the  Washington 
Star,  said: 


Is  causing  us  plenty  of  concern; 
ibccooM  one  of  our  delicate  and  dangeroua 
problems.  We  are  seeking  to  handle  lh« 
problem  with  all  the  wisdom  we  poascaa.  We 
want  to  reduce,  not  expand  it.  We  dcu't 
want  war.  Yet  no  surer  way  of  bringing  our- 
selves—and  the  British— into  a  bead-on  clash 
with  Russia  could  tM  devised,  perhaps,  than 
this  all-out  alliance  suggested  by  our  wel. 
come,  but  provocatlTe  guest.  To  put  It 
bluntly,  many  Americans  are  disposed  to 
feel  that  the  speech  at  Pulton  might  have 
t)een  pn'perly  concluded  with  ChurchiUs  own 
historic  words:  "I  have  nothing  to  offer  but 
blood.  toU.  tears,  and  sweat." 

Carleton  Kent,  well-informed  chief  of 
the  Chicago  Times'  Washington  bureau, 
did  not  regard  the  effect  of  the  speech 
as  likely  to  be  world-shaking.  Samuel 
Grafton,  principal  colunuiist  of  the  New 
York  Post,  said  the  speech  was  not  help- 
ful to  world  understanding. 

Rather  than  consume  time  by  con- 
tinuing my  own  digest  of  newspaper 
opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  insert  the 
digest  from  the  New  York  Post  of 
Thursday.  March  7.  which  gives  a  wide 
cross  section:  I  have  eliminated  com- 
ment not  pertinent  to  the  speech: 

The  Times  today  turns  attention  to  the 
simpler  days  when  we  were  merely  flghllnK 
the  Nazis.  K""«8 

The  day  happens  to  be  a  double  anniver- 
sary—10  years  since  Huler  marched  Into  the 
Rhlneland,  1  since  the  first  Americans 
crossed  the  LudcndcrfT  Bridge  at  Remagcn. 
at  the  same  time  a  Russian  army  was  cross- 
ing the  Oder,  to  meet  7  weeks  later  in  the 
historic  Jimcture  on  the  Elbe. 

"This  double  anniversary  gives  persppc- 
tlTe."  says  the  TUnes  "Ten  years  saw  the 
rise  and  the  total  obliteration  of  the  military 
power  of  Nazi  Germany."  the  collapse  of 
Italy  and  Japan.  "But  the  10  months  since 
the  surrender  of  Germany  •  •  •  have 
produced  In  many  quarters  an  atmosphere  so 
mournful  and  foreboding  that  a  hermit  un- 
acquainted with  the  facts  might  think  thU 
country  and  Its  allies  had  suflered  a  disas- 
trous defeat."  Unlike  Remagcn.  "we  stand 
on  the  banks  of  a  wide  river,  we  see  no  bridge. 
and  some  of  us  are  afraid." 

For  itself,  seeing  hope  In  "a  mutual  ap- 
praisal of  necessities."  the  Times  feels  it  Is 
folly  to  talk  of  an  "ultimate"  war.  While 
holding  to  principles,  we  must  make  it  plain 
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that  "we  think  It  practicable  for  the  two 
great  world  systems  to  exist  without  conflict 
side  by  side.  The  river  Is  wide,  but  a  bridge 
can  be  built  " 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  the  Impression  the 
Churchill  effort  •miscarried"  here.  In  Britain, 
and  certainly  in  Moscow.  "So  far  from  stam- 
peding this  country  (or  Britain,  either,  for 
th.Tt  matter)  •  •  •  It  seems  rather  to 
have  awakened  real  questions  as  to  Just  what 
are  the  bases  of  Anglo-American  coopera- 
tion "  The  Tribune  doubts  that  "the 
Churchill-Truman  exploit"  has  made  Mr. 
Byrnes'  task  any  easier. 

But  It  did  drive  heme  the  need  of  "a  real 
B:k  Three  understanding,"  fays  the  Tribune. 
vih:ch  appe.'irs  to  look  favorably  on  a  new 
Truman-Attlee-Stalln  meeting;  "Indeed.  It  is 
even  now  hard  to  see  what  fundamental 
Issues  •  •  •  could  not  be  adjusted  In 
full  and  frank  discussion  "  However,  "vitu- 
peration." even  when  "clothed  In  the  splen- 
dors of  Mr.  Churchill's  prose  style."  Is  seen  as 
hardly  the  right  start. 

Walter  Lippmann  (Herald  Tribune)  notes 
that,  while  Mr.  Churchill  made  clear  why  an 
alliance  would  reinforce  the  British  position, 
he  avoided  examining  Just  what  it  would 
mean  to  America.  Permanent  defense  agree- 
ments with  the  British  commonwealths 
would  ofTer  no  dlfBculty.  says  Lippmann:  the 
real  problem  concerns  "those  countries, 
either  under  British  rule  or  within  the  Brit- 
ish sphere  of  Influence,  which  are  not  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries  and  do  not  have  this 
Joint  Inheritance  of  freedom."  In  these  re- 
gions, for  all  the  consultation,  the  British 
would  run  the  show;  "only  the  responsibility 
In  case  of  trouble  would  be  Joint  "  And 
Churchill  Is  reminded  that  Americans  are  of 
"the  conviction  that  empire  Is  at  best  a 
necessary  evil,  to  be  liquidated  as  soon  as 
possible  " 

The  Chicago  Sun  (Field)  says  Mr.  Church- 
Ill  at  Fulton  was  "fighting  for  his  world  "—a 
world  that  no  longer  exists  in  reality.  "To 
follow  his  standard,  raised  by  this  great  but 
blinded  aristocrat,  would  be  to  march  to  the 
world's  most  ghastly  war." 

The  Chicago  Dally  News  (Knight)  points 
out  that  It  has  not  been  the  American  way 
to  enter  formally  Into  military  alliances, 
nnd  there  are  strong  reasons  to  doubt 
whether  the  world's  peace  would  be  served 
at  this  Juncture  by  making  such  an  alliance, 
"but  to  Russia  and  many  other  countries. 
considering  the  atom  bomb.  It  might  seem  as 
If  In  essence  the  alliance  already  exists." 

The  Detroit  News  (Scrlpps)  says  the 
Churchill  military  alliance  "would  assure  an 
armaments  competition  with  the  Russians 
far  more  likely  to  lead  to  war  than  to  any- 
thing else."  Russia  fears  us  and  we  fear 
Russia,  says  the  News,  and  "the  way  to  peace 
lies  through  allaying  those  fears,  not 
tlirough  feeding  them."  It  thinks  this  can 
be  achieved  best  "thrcugh  universal  disar- 
mament and  the  actual  foreswearing  of  war 
as  national  policy." 

The  St.  Louis  Pcst-Dlspatch  feels  "It  Is  Im- 
possible to  Ignore  the  warnings  and  sugges- 
tions of  a  man  of  Mr.  Churchill's  stature," 
but  wonders  whether  hl5  measures  wouldn't 
"agt^ravate  the  admittedly  serious  situi- 
tion"  It  thinks  Mr.  Byrnes  answered 
Churchill  In  advance  when  he  said  "we  will 
gang  up  against  no  state." 

The  St.  Lcuis  Star-Times  observes  that 
Churchill  "has  never  disguised  or  repudi- 
ated nls  Tory  imperialism.  One  wonders, 
however,  how  the  people  of  Missouri  would 
have  answered  that  Invitation  |to  a  'frater- 
nal association'!  had  they  been  asked  to 
ponder  It  on  the  spot." 

Max  Lerner  (PM)  thinks  the  Russians  "are 
aiming  at  limited  expansion."  rather  than 
conquest.  A  questioner  asked  him:  "Isn't 
that  like  saying  a  girl  is  Just  a  little  bit  preg- 
nant? '     ■No,"  says  Lerner,  "the  whole  Rus- 


sian record  In  the  past  has  Indicated  desire 
to  obtain  security,  since  the  Russians  don't 
have  to  expand  their  already  enormous  econ- 
omy." 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  (World -Telegram)  ver- 
bally spanks  Churchill  for  his  speech  advo- 
cating power  politics,  which  "led  sooner  or 
later  to  war."  We  know  that  "the  old  way" 
didn't  work,  so  we  should  try  the  new  way 
of  UNO.  "I  don't  wonder  that  the  elder 
statesmen  think  this  is  a  revolutionary 
move    •     •     •."  she  says  dryly. 

The  Toronto  (Canada)  Star  says  that  "as 
oratory  It  was  a  fine  effort,  but  in  Its  ad- 
vocacy of  a  close  military  alliance  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States  against  Russia,  it 
cannot  be  described  as  a  contribution  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Big  Three  entente.  On 
the  contrary.  It  Is  such  a  proposal  as  might 
be  mad"  on  the  eve  of  war,  and  Mr.  Churchill 
admits  that  Russia  does  not  want  war.  that 
war  Is  not  imminent." 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  statement  by 
William  F.  Montavon,  director,  legal  de- 
partment. National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  March  6.  1946: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  today  our  dis- 
cussion deals  only  with  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  provides  Federal  old- 
age  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits  and  with 
section  1426  (b)  (8)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  which  exempts  certain  organizations 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  imposed  under  the 
Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  (title 
Vin  of  the  Social  Security  Act ) . 

The  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  are  the  following: 

"Sec.  1410.  In  addition  to  other  taxes, 
every  employer  shall  pay  an  excise  tax,  with 
respect  to  having  individuals  in  his  employ." 

The  rate  Is  fixed  by  the  statute  and  Is  In- 
tended to  Increase  progressively  until  It  Is  3 
percent  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  employer. 

Section  1426  (a)  defines  wages  and  section 
1426  (b)  defines  employment  as  follows: 

"The  term  'employment'  means  any  service 
•     *     *     except." 

There  are  10  classes  of  service  exempt  un- 
der this  exception. 

Among    these    excepted   services    Is: 

"(8)  Services  performed  In  the  employ  of 
a  corporation,  community  chest,  fund,  or 
foundation,  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religiouo.  charitable,  scientific, 
literary,  or  educational  purposes,  or  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals, 
no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or 
Individual,  and  no  substantial  part  of  the 
activities  of  which  is  carrying  on  propttganda. 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation." 

This  exception  by  definition  has  the  effect 
cf  exempting  a  large  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  their  employees  from  the  payment 
of  tax  under  section  1410  and  their  employees 
from  the  payment  of  tax  under  section  1400. 

This  exception  results  further  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  employees  in  these  excepted 
employments  from  the  benefits  of  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance. 


A  considerable  number,  probably  a  majority, 
of  these  employers  do  not  desire  to  have  their 
employees  thus  excluded. 

These  employers  frequently  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  church. 

I  cannot  speak  for  all  of  these  church-re- 
lated organizations. 

I  can  speak  only  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands cf  voluntary  organizations  including 
hospitals,  charitable  and  educ?tlonal  Insti- 
tutions throughout  the  countr\-  that  are  affili- 
ated with  the  Catholic  Church. 

These  Catholic  organizations  have  not 
looked  with  favor  on  any  provision  of  law 
which  denies  to  their  employees  any  benefit 
provided  by  law  for  employees  In  general. 

This  problem  has  been  apparent  to  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  from 
the  time  in  1934  when  the  Committee  on 
Economic  Security  was  discussing  social  In- 
surance In  preparation  for  Its  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  January  15.  1935. 
The  Committee  on  Economic  Srcurlty  was 
not  willing  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the 
tax-exempt  organlzatiorns  at  that  time  but 
did  recommend  that  in  legislation  to  be 
enacted  provision  Ije  made  for  annuity  trands 
for  the  benefit  of  persons  exclud-d  from  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits.  That 
recommendation  was  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  this  Committee  in  1935  when  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Economic  Se- 
curity was  made  the  basis  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 

I  accompanied  a  committfo  representing 
three  national  hospital  associations  which 
appealed  In  1935  to  this  committee  to  give 
consideration  to  the  tax-exempt  status  of  vol- 
untary hospitals. 

.  Appearing  l>efore  this  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  have  always  had 
most  cordial  relations,  recommended  only  10 
days  ago  that  old-age  and  survivors  Insur- 
ance Ije  extended  to  all  gainful  emplovment 
including  'employees  of  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions." 

He  said  at  that  time: 

"No  administrative  problems  are  Involved 
in  covering  nonprofit  employees." 

The  exclusion  of  the  employees  of  these  in- 
stitutions has  not  been  based  on  any  thought 
that  to  include  them  might  occasion  any 
administrative  problems. 

The  exclusion  of  these  employees,  unfair 
though  It  is,  is  traceable  to  the  failure  of 
this  committee  to  develop  a  formula  under 
which  provision  would  be  made  to  extend 
to  these  employees  the  benefits  of  old-ag;; 
and  survivors  Insurance  but  which.  In  ex- 
tending benefits,  would  give  sincere  and  full 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  traditionally 
these  church-related  activities  have  t-2n 
generally  exempt  from  taxation.  Attention 
is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  exaction  is  a 
"tax  with  respect  to  having  individuals  in 
his  employ." 

This  exclusion  of  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees and  the  resulting  shifting  by  em- 
ployees from  covered  to  noncovered  employ- 
ment has  resulted  in  serious  administrative 
problems  and,  I  might  say.  Inequities. 

The  uncertain  cost  of  social  insurance, 
which  tends  to  expand,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  traditional  tax-exempt  status  wou.'d 
be  Jeopardized,  have  deterred  voluntary  ta»- 
exempt  organizations  from  demanding  that 
their  employees  be  not  denied  by  law  the 
right  to  share  In  the  benefits  of  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance.  The  income  of  these' 
organ!7ations  and.  particularly  the  church- 
related  organizations,  for  whom  I  speak, 
comes  In  great  measure  from  donations  and 
from  economy  In  administration.  That  In- 
come is  not  easily  predictable.  It  decs  not 
Justify  the  Incurring  of  long-term  obliga- 
tions, the  amount  of  which  is  not  easy  to 
calculate  beforehand. 
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In  both  Houses  of  Ccnprfss  legislative  bills 
Itive   been    introduced    which,    it   has    been 
le  hope  or  the  proponents,  would  meet  this 
condition. 

The  Federal  Insurar.ce  Ccntributions  Act 
of  1939  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
1  was  only  a  step.  It  did  not  extend  the 
benefits  of  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance 
t  ►  the  employees  ol  nonprofit  employers, 
a  though  these  emplovees  need  those  bene- 
fl  C*  in  as  great  or  greater  degree  than  do  the 
elnployces  of  profit  organizations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  social 
vklue  of  the  services  rendered  by  these 
c  lurch  connected  nonprofit  organizations 
t  irough  thousands  of  health,  charitable  and 
educational  Institutions. 
To  levy  a  tax  with  respect  to  having  In- 
vlduuls  In  his  employ  >  ..  organiza- 

tions wc.uld  be  a  marked  «.  .e  from  the 

r  «tomary   attitude  toward    these  organiza- 
t  ons.     I    believe    that    the    difficulty    thus 
SI  ated  Is  worthy  of  your  earnest  consldera- 
tlan. 
By  Its  nature  a  tax  Is  compulsory. 
It   is   this   compulsory   nature   which   dis- 
turbs most  of  these  organizations. 
My  correspondence  over  the  years  justifies 
belief  that  a  great  majority  of  the  ex- 
rlJLided   agencies  would  willingly  accept  the 
fnt  coat  of  social  insurance  to  the  ex- 
of  their  ability  to  meet  that  cost  if  It 
not  for  thla  compulsory  nature  of  the 
a  ntrlbutions. 

The  problem  here  posed  is  not  wholly  un- 
that  which  arises  out  of  the  proposal 
employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ital  agencies  be  made  eligible  for  old-p.ge 
survivors  Insurance  benefits. 
Your  committee  has  before  It  a  bill  which 
Id  extend  social  insurance  to  these  gov- 
«  amental  agencies  under  a  compact  freely 
itered  Into  and  terminable  on  3  years 
n  itlce. 
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A  similar  formula.  It  Is  my  opinion,  might 
I  adctrtwl  to  extend  a'd-age  and  survivors 
Ix  lunaee  to  the  individuals  In  the  employ 
ol  the  agencies  now  excluded  from  thes« 
N  neflts. 

speaking  for  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 

'  -iference.  which  is  the  voice  cf  the  Catholic 

■jops  of  the  United  States.  I  earnestly  rec- 

"lend   to   the   favorable  consideration   of 

committee  at   th:s   Ume   th«  fvillowlng 

prftposals  that— 

The  lay  employees  cf  nonprofit  agencies 
fully  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
ance  under  a  plan  which  would  provide 
lonal  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  cm- 
yers: 

'.  That  when  this  voluntary  acceptance  cf 
co^  erage  has  been  etfected  there  shaL  be  full 
itnbution  to  the  trust  fund  by  employer 
I  employee; 

;  .  That    the  law  embody  a  statement   of 
r>  icy  which  would  adequately  safeguard  the 
CU!  tomary  and  traditional  tax-exempt  status; 
i    That  the  voluntary  acceptance  have  ref- 
~r  solely  to  lay  employees,  e.xcluding  the 
and  members  of  religious  orders;  and 
i    That   prevision   be  made  for   the  with- 
wal.    under    defined    conditions,    by    any 
iproflt  organization. 
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Comparative    Summary    of    Celler    Bill, 
R.    5230,    With    Senate    BiJI$    for 
(ootrol   of   Atomic   Enerjy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KXW  TOSK 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEXTATI\TS 
Monday,  March  11.  1946 

Mr.    CELLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
lea;|e  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 


the  Record.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment: 

CCMP.iaATI\I   SCMMART    OF   CELLHI   BRL.   H.   R. 

5i30.  Wn-H  Senate  Buxs  rot  Contiol  cr 
Atomic  ELncsgt  ■ 

1.  coMraoL  cr  arouic  iNxacr 
The  Ce'.lcr  bill  empowers  arc*  directs  the 
Atomic  Energy  Authority  '•to  control  all 
plants,  materials,  patents,  or  other  property 
useful  In  the  development  and  utlllzatlcn  of 
atomic  energy  'which  belong  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  regulate  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  all  such  plants,  materials, 
patents,  or  ether  property,  public  or  private" 
(sec.  3c ).  It  also  directs  the  Authority  "to 
acquire,  by  purchase  cr  condemnation,  such 
plants,  materials,  patents,  or  other  property 
not  now  owned  by  the  United  States  as  may 
be  useful   In  the  develu:  md   utiliza- 

tion of  atomic  energy:  F  That  com- 

pensation therefor,  whether  fixed  by  negotia- 
tion or  by  court  decree,  shall  not  exceed 
actual  cost"  (sec.  3d>. 

In  this  respect  the  Cellcr  bill  follows  the 
McMahon  bill  (S  1717)  as  against  the  John- 
son and  Ball  bills  (3.  1463  and  S.  1557.  re- 
spectively*. Neither  of  the  latter  specifies 
the  nature  or  extent  or  standards  of  Govern- 
ment ccntrol.  Specific  prevision  for  Gov- 
ernment control  Is  needed  If  we  are  to  guard 
against  administration  of  atomic  energy 
matters  either  In  a  haphazard  fashion  cr. 
worse  still.  In  a  manner  l.itended  to  permit 
eventual  dis.=  ;patlon  of  contrcl  The  Celler 
bill  goes  even  further  than  the  McMahcii 
bill  in  protecting  the  public  Interest  in  con- 
d>  1  proceedings  by  assuring  that  com- 

pt. may  not  exceed  actual  cost. 

Under  the  Celler  bill  the  Authority  Is  em- 
powered and  directed  "to  develop,  contrcl. 
supervise,  and  license  the  Industrial  use  of 
materials,  patents,  or  apparatus  under  the 
control  cf  the  Authority,  and  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  municipal,  cocperative,  or 
other  nonprofit  associations  for  the  industrial 
utilization  of  such  energy  under  such  con- 
ditions as  will  prevent  exploitation  cf  the 
consuming  public  or  of  labor  employed  m 
such  projects  .  ee  priority  of  reemploy- 

ment rights  t>  s  displaced  from  exist- 

ing induatr;rs  by  tiie  advance  of  technology, 
and  otherwise  safeguard  the  national  wel- 
fare* (sec  3b).  In  this  respect  the  Celler 
bill  Is  significantly  different  Irom  the  other 
bills  under  discussion,  all  of  which  permit 
licensing  of  atomic  energy  devices  for  private 
use.  The  Celler  bill  goes  further  than  this- 
It  affirmatively  seeks  t  atomic  energy 

uses  toward  socially  u.  ,    ends. 

2.    STIMITLATION  OT  lUKAXCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Celler  bill  empowers  and  direrts  the 
Authority  "to  conduct  and  cause  to.be  con- 
ducted   experimentation,    studies,    and    in- 
vestigation, here  and  abroad.  In  the  produc- 
tion and  utilization  of  atomic  energy  and  to 
analyze  and  forecast  the  economic  and  social 
consequences    of     the     utilization     of    such 
energy;   and  to  publish  the  results  of  such 
investigation  and  analysis,  without  resrard  to 
any  statutory  or  administrative  limitations 
on     Government     publications"     (sec.     3a) 
This  encouragement  to  do  research  work  dif- 
fers considerably  from  the  relevant  provisions 
cf  the  Johnson  and  Ball  bills,  both  of  which 
require  specific  permission  from  the  agen- 
cies set  up  under  them  before  any  research 
may  be  undertaken      It  is  stronger  than  the 
similar  provision  in  the  McMahon  bill  in  that 
it  authorizes  publication  of  reports  without 
regard  to  the  usual  governmental  limitations 
upon  the  distribution  and  content  cf  Its  pub- 
lications.    Under  present  laws,  for  Instance 
it  is  not  legal  for  a  person  not  a  Member  of 

-  I 

'For  purposes  of  convenient  comparison 
this  document  follows  the  general  outline 
used  in  the  Senate  Atomic  Lnergy  Commit- 
tee s  chart.  Comparative  Summary  of  Key 
Se'nate  Bills  for  Domestic  Control  of  Atomic 
Energy. 


Concress  to  purchase  more  than  one  copy  of 
a  governmental  publication.  Under  such 
conditions  initiative  in  research  and  develop- 
ment cannot  be  expected. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Celler  bill 
specifically  provides  (sec.  5)  that  it  may  not 
be  Interpreted  to  prohibit  or  Impair  freedom 
of  scientific  research  or  of  scientific  expres- 
sion, freedom  of  acce.=s  to  scientific  materials 
and  apparatus,  or  freedom  of  American  citi- 
zens to  leave  the  United  States  unless  they 
have  previously  agreed  not  to  do  eo  as  a 
condition  of  securing  employment  In  con- 
nection with  atomic-energy  projects  or  as 
;t  of  securing  confidential   infor- 

!i  :.illar    scientific    freedom    provi- 

sions e.xist,  although  In  quite  limited  form 
(being  limited  to  what  is  called  fundamen- 
tal research)  In  the  Ball  bill. 

3.    INTECRATtCN  WITH  rOREICN  POLICT 

The  Celler  bill  (sec.  7)  requires  the  Au- 
thority, under  direction  of  the  President,  to 
prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  fcr  its  ap- 
proval, a  draft  agreement  to  be  effective  upon 
ratification  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
nations  representing  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth.  Under  this  agreement 
the  United  States  would  give  the  United  Na- 
tions Org;.nization.  cr  other  International 
agency  established  for  the  purpose,  all  avail- 
able Information  concerning  production  and 
Uf*  ol  atomic  energy,  under  three  conditions. 
The  conditions  prescribed  would  pro\lde  that 
signatories  agree  as  follows:  (a)  To  grant 
each  other  free  access  to  and  right  of  In- 
spection of  all  facilities  relating  to  manu- 
facture of  munitions  and  atomic  energv;  (b) 
to  outlaw  future  military  us»  of  atomic  en- 
ergy and  other  means  of  warfare  ran. 
not  be  used  in  a  manner  that  d  atej 
between  combatant  and  noncombatant  per- 
sonnel; and  (c)  to  participate  In  Joint  non- 
miiitary  measures  for  common  protection 
after  ratiflcaUon  of  the  agreement,  In  the 
event  cf  any  nations  refusal  to  abide  by 
the  agreement. 

None  of  the  other  bills  before  the  Senate 
provide  fcr  positive  International  action  in 
this  field.  The  McMahon  bill  has  a  nega- 
tive provision  prohibiting  research  In  military 
uses  of  atomic  energy  contrary  to  Interna- 
tional agreements.  The  Johnson  bill  does 
not  even  limit  production  of  atomic  bombs 
and  the  Ball  bill  actually  gives  the  armed 
forces  power  to  produce  unlimited  quan'ltles 
of  these  bombs.  Such  unilateral  action  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  cannot  b.'  ex- 
pected to  establish  mutual  trust  among  na- 
tions many  of  which  can  be  expected  to  have 
bombs  of  their  own  in  the  near  future. 

*.    ORGANIZATION 

The    Celler    bill    establishes    an    Atamlc 
Energy  Authority  consisting  of  a  chairman, 
six    Cabinet    members,    and    four    full-time 
public  members.    The  latter  are  to  be  chosen 
from  a  roster  of  nominees  .nibmitted  bv  or- 
ganizations  of   scientists,    phvsiclans.    labor 
union?,   and    philanthropic   bodies    (sec    2) 
The  purpose  of  having  Cabinet  members  on 
the  .nuthorlty  is  to  provide  for  a  maximum 
Of  coordination  and  a  minimum  cf  dup  Ica- 
tlon  of  effort  between  the  Authority,  on  one 
hand,   and   the   State.   War.   Navv.   Interior. 
Commerce,  and  Labor  Departments   on  the 
other  hand.    All  of  the  latter  are  vitally  .-on- 
cerned  with  the  activities  of  the  Authority 
and  will  be  expected  to  carry  out  many  of 
Its  decisions.     In  thla  respect  the  Celler  bill 
is   superior    to    the    McMahon    bill,    which 
establishes   an    Independent   five-man    com- 
mission which  would  have  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  Its  time  and   effort  convincing  the 
other  departments  of  the  need  for  coopera- 
tion. "^ 

The  purpose  of  having  public  memtjers 
serve  on  a  full-time  basis  is  to  as.sure  the 
maximum  operating  efficiency  of  the  org.uii- 
zation  together  with  a  minimum  cf  con- 
flict between  the  public  and  private  ."co- 
nomlc  Interests  of  the  members  themselves. 
The  Ball  bill,  providing  for  an  agency  slmi- 
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lar  to  that  of  the  Celler  bill,  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  providing  for  part-time  public 
members. 

Members  of  the  Authority  are  selected,  un- 
der the  Celler  bill,  In  a  manner  which  as- 
sures civilian  control  of  the  agency.  In  this 
respect  It  is  superior  to  the  Johnson  bill, 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  Com- 
mission members,  all  of  whom  may  be 
members  of  the  armed  forces. 

One  additional  advantage  of  the  Celler 
bill  is  the  provision  It  contains  permitting 
the  Authority  to  bring  into  this  country, 
without  regard  to  immigration  laws,  scien- 
tists it  may  want  to  employ,  and  to  coopt 
the  services  of  scientific  personnel  from  the 
armed  forces,  by  agreement  with  such  per- 
sons (sec.  3f).  This  provision  guarantees 
the  continued  availability  of  top-flight  per- 
sonnel for  work  on  atomic-energy  develop- 
ment and  will  assure  continued  United 
States  leadership  in  this  field. 


Short  Corn  Supply  Was  Obvious  Last 
Fall — Crisis  Would  Result  Only  From 
Incompetence  —  Constructive  Action 
Imperative 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  early 
la.st  summer  Midwest  weather  conditions 
Indicated  a  short  corn  crop.  Later  favor- 
able weather  conditions  seemed  to  push 
the  crop  along  rapidly,  and  apparently 
Washington  experts  decided  that  we  had 
a  bumper  corn  crop  again. 

Nevertheless  early  frosts  cut  down  the 
production  of  quality  com.  This  fact 
may  have  been  recognized  in  the  final 
Government  estimate  of  3,018.000,000 
bushels  of  corn. 

However,  the  Government  tardily  an- 
nounced that  this  fast-maturing  crop 
was  of  generally  inferior  quality.  Be- 
latedly the  Department  of  Agriculture 
did  admit  that  their  3.018.000.000  bushel 
crop  had  a  quality  value  of  only 
2.700,0C0.000  bushels. 

However,  even  that  estimate  was  ap- 
parently almost  wishful  optimism. 
Feeders  advised  months  ago  that  it  took 
about  4  bushels  of  1945  corn  to  do  what 
3  bushels  of  good  corn  did  normally. 

If  this  is  true  generally,  then  in  actual 
feeding  value  our  1945  corn  crop 
amounted  to  less  than  2.400,000.000 
bu.shcls,  instead  of  over  3,000,000,000 
bushels.  A  crop  of  this  size  is  far  below 
average  and  is  smaller  than  any  on  rec- 
ord since  the  near-famine  year  of  1936. 

So  a  small  corn  supply  was  obvious 
early  last  fall.  Despite  tiiis  short  crop, 
the  administration  deliberately  neglect- 
ed the  corn-price  structure,  in  which 
corn's  cash  price  wa.^'  about  25  percent 
below  its  value  for  livestock  feeding. 

By  this  abortive  price  relationship, 
the  administration  constrained  farmers 
from  selling  their  corn  for  cash  and 
added  to  the  short-supply  rituation. 
This  policy  has  encouraged  barter, 
black  markets,  and  outlaw  practices  in 
com  on  a  gigantic  scale. 


The  supply  situation  was  further  ag- 
gravated when  the  administration  gave 
steel  workers  a  15-percent  increase  In 
wages,  but  sought  to  soothe  farmers 
ste  leworkers  a  15-percent  increase  in 
only  cash  grain  crops. 

If  the  administration  is  to  get  farm 
cooperation  in  1946,  constructive  moves 
seem  immediately  in  order.  The  fol- 
lowing suggestions  are  offered: 

First.  An  end  to  pussyfooting  with  and 
coddling  of  left-wing  labor  leaders. 
Their  paralysis  of  normal  manufacturing 
is  making  it  impossible  for  the  farmer 
to  exchange  the  dollars  from  his  prod- 
ucts for  the  industrial  goods  he  has  long 
needed.  The  farmer  Is  delivering  his 
goods,  but  he  cannot  secure  industrial 
goods — cars,  tractors,  machinery — in  ex- 
change. 

Second.  Readjustment  of  corn  prices 
to: 

(a)  Realistically  reflect  its  use  value. 

(b)  Give  the  farmer  a  dollar  return 
proportionate  to  the  prices  he  must  pay. 

Unless  such  constructive  moves  are 
made  promptly  serious  consequences 
seem  probable.  If  a  crisis  in  corn  sup- 
plies arrives,  the  old  administration  cry 
of  "unforeseen  emergency"  should  be 
recognized  and  nailed  as  a  fraud.  It 
will  be  a  prearranged  crisis. 

It  will  prove  to  the  farmers  and  the 
people  of  America  that  either: 

First.  The  administration  saw  a  .short 
supply  in  corn  and  arranged  a  crisis.;  or 

Second.  This  administration  with 
86.000  Department  of  Agriculture  em- 
ployees, plus  thousands  of  alleged  eco- 
nomic experts,  plus  billions  of  dollars, 
was  blind  to  obvious  conditions. 

In  either  event  only  one  conclusion 
will  be  justified — that  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration is  incompetent  to  handle 
the  food  problems  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica, to  say  nothing  of  the  more  diflBcult 
responsibility  of  contributing  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  world. 

A  new  and  constructive  approach  to 
this  situation  quickly  would  seem  vital 
to  alleviate  this  situation  and  to  secure 
farmer  cooperation  for  meeting  1946  food 
production  requirements. 


Conscription 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Capital  Press,  of  Salem,  Oreg.: 

CONSCRIPTION 

•*JoE  Martin.  Massachusetts  Congressman 
and  minority  leader,  proposes  that  we  side- 
track the  bill  for  universal  conscription  while 
we  get  other  nations  to  agree  to  ban  It.  Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin  has  already  given  the  world 
his  answer.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  seems  to  be  going 
In  for  bigger  and  better  armies."  (States- 
man.) 

All  honor  to  Mr.  Martin  for  a  constructive 
and  necessary  suggestion.    It  is  the  first  In 


that  category  to  come  from  a  leading  Repub- 
lican, mo£t  of  them  being  busy  throwing 
rocks  through  the  windows  of  the  poorly 
guarded  temple  of  peace.  But  where  decs 
the  Statesman  get  the  foundation  for  lis 
nasty  insinuation  that  Russia  would  not  be 
agreeable  to  such  a  proposal?  After  the 
First  World  War  Russia  repeatedly  proposed 
world  disarmament  but  was  turned  down  by 
the  other  nations — the  United  States,  Eng- 
land. Italy,  and  Japan.  They  all  had  their 
heads  together,  even  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence, planning  to  wipe  Russia  off  of  the  map 
by  an  atfck  on  all  s'des.  They  havcnt 
changed  their  desires  even  yet.  and  Ru.<^la 
knows  It.  Under  such  conditions  Russia  has 
no  choice  but  to  maintain  big  armies;  but 
if  the  other  nations  will  sincerely  start  a 
peace  and  nonconscrlption  movement,  Rus- 
sia will  be  found  in  the  forefront  of  It.  No 
other  nation  so  sincerely  desires  world  peace. 
Most  of  them,  like  the  United  States,  merely 
talk  about  It  while  hoping  and  predicting  the 
opposite  and  slyly  reaching  for  the  knife 
under  their  coattails. 


Mirrors  of  Austin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
a  recent  article  prepared  by  one  of  Texas' 
very  able  newspapermen,  Paul  Bolton, 
who  writes  a  column  titled  "Mirrors  of 
Austin." 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
Congressmen  is  that  of  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States  far  removed 
from  their  own,  geographically,  econom- 
ically, and  politically. 

This  article,  which  contains  a  letter, 
very  vividly  portrays  the  plight  of  an 
average  farm  wife,  and  I  feel  sure  it  will 
be  helpful  to  those  Members  of  Congress 
seeking  to  understand  the  people  of 
America  and  their  problems; 

MIKRORS  OF   AUSTIN 

(By  Paul   Bolton) 

For  sheer  Intensity  and  dramatic  effective- 
ness, no  professional  writer  can  ever  equal 
the  force  of  a  nonprofessional,  writing  out 
of  his  own  deep  experiences. 

Recently  In  this  column  appeared  a  sum- 
mary of  the  status  of  farm  organizations  in 
Texas.  There  was  no  Intention  to  portray 
those  agencies  as  powerful  pressure  groups; 
but  one  headline  writer  used  the  word  "pow- 
erful" In  putting  a  headline  on  the  piece. 
It  brought  down  the  wrath  of  a  farm  wife, 
a  highly  literate  farm  wife.  She  did  not  want 
her  letter  published,  she  said;  but  what  she 
says  so  articulately,  states  the  case  for  farm 
wives  everywhere  that  publication — minus 
her  name — seems  In  the  public  interest. 

"It  is  a  mystery  how  these  powerful,  small, 
and  fairly  weak  unions  have  managed  to 
operate  so  qu-etly  that  the  average  farmer, 
whom  I  believe  now  longs  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  such  an  organization,  doese  not  even 
know  of  their  existence.  I  think  a  logical 
answer  would  be  that  they  are  extremely 
weak  and  new.     •     •     • 

"We  farmers  know  that  these  groups  are 
vitally  Interested  In  gaining  for  farmers  eco- 
nomic   equality    with    other   groups.     They 
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ve  labored  prodlgfotjsly  In  their  efforts,  but 
vhat  have  they  accomplished?     Fanners  are 
I  till  dirt  poor.    How,  for  pity  sakes,  are  they 
islng  that  tremendous  power  that  ycu  col- 
inuilsts  speak  of  so  glibly?    There  are  a  lot 
people    who    fight    for    organized    labors 
ilms  (and  this  despite  the  fact  that  organ- 
zed  labor  knows  how  to  take  care  of  Itself) 
vho  fear  any  Improvement  in  the  lot  of  un- 
I  (rganlzed  farmers.    This  attitude,  of  course. 
not    caused    by    antagonism    toward    the 
larmers  as  surh.  but  is  caused  by  a  desire 
nn  the  part  of  all  other  groups  to  keep  the 
<oot  of  living  down  and  thereby  continue  to 

*  njoy  that  hlRh  standard  of  living  famed 
ihroughout  the  world,  but  never  enjoyed 
I  y  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

"For  16  years  I  have  been  a  farmers  wife, 
llefore  that  1  was  a  small-town  banker's 
t  aughter  and  enjoyed  financial  security  so 
ompiete  that  I  had  a  small  contempt  for 
]  f^*  *ho  *iad  to  struggle  overmuch.  I 
"~"itly  believed  failure  to  accumulate  a 
itoderate  amount  of  this  world's  earthly 
foods  was  due  to  lack  of  thrift,  effort,  or 
f  illure  to  exercise  reasonably  good  Judgment. 

*  dldn  t  know  then,  as  a  lot  cf  people  dont 
'f  m  to  know,  that  there  are  groups  that  so- 
ety  (notice  that  I  did  not  say  government) 

^slres  to  keep  poor    so  that  the  remainder 
"  r:  standard  and  in  some 

^  .s,  equally  unfortunate, 

have  subsistence.    Every  one  of  those  16 
yfars  has  been  a   terrific  financial  struggle. 
nanclal  strujigle  for  a  farmers  wife  means 
considerably  more  than  the  sleepless  nights 
material  sacrifices  that  it  means  to  her 
y  sister.    It  means  a  bent  back,  rheumatic 
rs.  an  irregular  heart,  and  at  least  one 
himia.     But  more  tragic  than  those  things. 
means  a  frustrated  home  life. 
A  mother  cannot  be  tired  365  days  out  of 
year  and  remain  kind  and  understanding. 
ry  farmer's  wife,  who  has  never  had  city- 
•ned   money  or  an  inheritance  or  an   oil 
U^or  gravel  pit,  does  a  full-time  Job  in  per- 
— 'ng  duties  aimed  at  Increasing  the  fam- 
Inrome.   in  addition  to  those  pertaining 
making  a  home      As  a  consequence  she  Is 
drp.b  creature,  but  no  more  so  than   the 
members  of  her  family.     They  drudge. 
I  don  t  think  elty  people  ever  take  into 
«  unt  the  fact  that  all  members  of  a  farm 
faJnily   contribute   to   the   earnings   through 
e^sslty.     It  would  seem  only  fair  that  the 
total  should  be  larger  than  groups  offer- 
no  more  essential   services  cr  products 
■-  only  one  earns  and  the  others  enjoy 
leisure  for  cultural   pursuit*   which  m   turn 
e  them  feel  superior 
rm  children  shuck  corn,   gather  eggs 
bring    up    the    cows    while    their    city 
take  piano  and  dancing  lessons  and 
bajebaij  or  put  in  extra  tUne  on  their 
•  work.    That  extra  time  becomes,  over 
years,  a  factor  m  that  apparent  supe- 
ty  of  mental  equipment  that  the  average 
dweller  thinks  he  has  over  the  farm  per- 
Kvery  person  who  understands  farmers 
that  the  accumulated  tiredness  of  his 
prevenu  his  staying  awake  at  meetings 
prevents    his    reading    a    bock      When 
comes  he.  like  the  rock  a-<.  the 

Just  wants  to  rest  himself,  r  and 

Includes  his  mind  as  well  as  hu  bones 
jse  he  is  tired  all  over, 
^uring  the  day  he  has  been  an  orchardlst 
pjultryman.  a  dairyman,  a  vetermarian    a 
jator.  sower,  reaper,  mechanic,  carpe'n- 
etc.  and  III  be  Jiggered  If  he  haan  i  had 
t  tccme  a  bookkeeper,  a  soil  conserTatlon- 
and    a    mineralogist    In    tht    last    few 
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John  Joseph  Cardinal  Glennon 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  mssomi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  me  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star.  Monday. 
March  11.  concerning  John  Joseph  Car- 
dinal Glennon.  archbishop  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  for  42  years,  who  died  last  week 
near  the  place  of  his  birth  In  Ireland, 
while  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
Rome.    It  follows: 

There  was  something  Infinitely  pathetic  In 
the  sudden  death  of  John  Cardinal  Glennon 
a  short  fortnight  after  his  elevation  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  circle  of  his  church. 
At  83.  he  was  the  senior  member  of  the  group 
of  32  prelates  summoned  to  receive  red  hats 
from  Pope  Pius  XII  on  February  21.  The 
Journey  to  Rome  and  the  exhau'Stlng  cere- 
monies there  weakened  a  frame  already 
weary  with  the  troubles  and  the  labors  of  the 
times.  Death  came  to  the  ^alntly  old  priest 
at  the  home  of  the  President  of  his  native 
Ireland  His  body,  after  lying  In  state  In  the 
diocese  where  he  was  born  in  1862.  Is  to  be 
brought  home  by  plane  for  funeral  services 
in  the  beautiful  cathedral  which  he  built. 

The  city  of  St.  Louis  always  will  remember 
Archbishop  Glennon  as  it  knew  him  for  42 
years.  He  was  the  first  clt;zan  of  that  metro- 
politan community  during  most.  If  not  all 
of  that  span.  Not  only  the  members  of  his 
particular  fiock  acknowledged  his  leadership 
he  likewise  was  a  mentor,  guide,  and  klnd'v 
friends  to  hundreds  of  people  who  possessed 
no  religious  ties  of  their  own. 

St.  Louis,  certainly,  held  a  lofty  place 
among  Amtrican  towns  when  the  archbishop 
was  transferred  there  from  two  decades  of 
work  at  Kansas  City:  but  hLs  vision  raised  It 
further  The  whole  :.rea  of  the  Middle  We«t 
seemed  to  him  to  need  development  In  spir- 
itual and  cultural  directions.  It  was  to  that 
taak  that  he  applied  his  constructive  talents 
»v,°^^*-r''*  Kranied  len<^th  of  days  to  witness 
the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams.  No  churchman 
of  ration  left  more  memorable  munu- 

m  .     :rick  Seminary  not  least  among  the 

number.  * 

But  It  should  be  stressed  that  .A    -^    ■  ,« 
Glennon  was  a  builder  of  human  .  ^ 

more  than  mere  cathedrals  and  school*  of 
stone  and  brick  and  multicolored  glass  On 
the  sixtieth  annivers.iry  oJ  his  ordination  It 
was  said  of  him  that  he  had  administered 
the  sacrament  of  holy  orders  to  seventeen 

th!  5  f  t?".°w  °^  "r^ants  like  himself  of 
the  Most  High  but  also  servants,  as  he  was.  to 
the  world  at  large.     Hi.  work  therefore  goes 


ORB.  I  include  the  following  articUs  from 
the  Boston  Herald: 

fProm  the  Boston  Herald) 
"FoicomN  AutzADT."  Sat  Vrmt/.Ns 
(By  Paul  Olguere) 
Most  of  the  1.000  veterans  polled  by  the 
Herald  say.  in  effect.  "We  were  first  in  war. 
but  now  we  are  last  In  peace,  last  In  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen."  The  wiilcome- 
home  banners  are  called  a  mockery  of  the 
truth.  The  veterans  believe  "we  are  forgot- 
ten already."  In  answer  to  the  quest  on,  "Is 
the  postwar  world  as  pleasant  as  you  thought 
it  would  be?  "  three  out  of  every  four  replied 
"No."  And  asked  If  they  thought  the  general 
nonveteran  public  was  inclined  to  forget  the 
veteran.  06  percent  gave  one  of  three  answers. 
"Yes."  •  •  •  'ifj  already  happened " 
•     •     •    "Are  you  kidding?" 

Behind  these  sentiments  are  the  following 
points  of  discontent:  First,  and  mcst  fre- 
quently mentioned  gripe  of  all.  Is  th.it  they 
say  they  can't  find  a  decent  Job:  second.  Is 
the  lack  of  home  space— the  great  majority 
who  said  thcv  were  living  with  In-lrws  re- 
ported that  the  arrangement  wasn't  worklni? 
out  well— and  then  followed  shortages  in 
clothing  and  food,  high  cost  of  living  strikes 
problems  in  resuming  schooling,  and  Federal" 
policies  on  the  veterans. 
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Veteran*'  Benciits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


I  bw 


.  please  be  careful  of  my  blood  pres- 
and  never,  never  speak  of  poweriul  farm 
"•      Taiut  so.  you  kn©w." 


or  MA.s.sACHusrrrs 
•   IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 
Mr.    PHILBIN     Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


Min-TITUDI  or  GRIPES 

Complaints  run  like  this:   "Prices  are  too 
high,  people  have  changed,  vets  are  <xjiisid- 

ered  bums No  nothing  "     •     •     . 

•I  think  the  Gl  loan  Is  a  farce;  we  can  only 
get  a  lean  if  we  have  money  in  the  bank  and 
if  we  had  the  money  in  the  bank  we  wouldn't 

Mrl^'^ff'^^"-'  *  *  •  "Everyone  IS  out  for 
himself  and  doesn't  give  the  veteran  a  second 
thought"     .     .     .     "Jobs,  clothing,  people." 

'^^^""^'"K   attitude. 

"Boston  Is  the  most  backward  city  "  »  •  • 
'^Slowness  of  various  veterans'  '  bu-eaus  " 
politics*"  '"'^'''*'*  °'  *^'^y  "P't'^^P  and  fl»thy 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that.  thouRh 
?^^H  J  '^'■*'"'  ^"''  ***"  »'"'^K'*d  or  not  ex- 
I!.H  f^.*"°*'^*''  ^^  Government  means  well 
and  I.  trymg  to  do  the  best  It  can.  Opinion 
on  conditions  m  the  home  communlt  /  were 
less  restrained,  for  here  the  veterans  co  jld  in 
many  cases,  point  to  communities  whic  i  have 
not  bothered  to  set  up  ai  nee  cinter^ 

at  all.  or  else  they  could  ,:  .  al5  centi  , 

operate  by  half-baked    worker,  who  llave  J 

SfobTems'     ***"     °'     '""^     "'■*^""     »^^'l     »»'» 

^^l^'tK*"*!"..""*  Jo''-5«'<'klng  vetorar    siu- 

frol  .     if'     ""'"•'"   »*'°""»   •'*  »^"t   home 
from  work  now  that  the  vets  are  back.    Give 

us«l  to.    Right  now,  the  wc  men  are  working 
•nd  the  vets  are  home  without  aork.' 

BU'iEUMT  nasracm ■ 
loo^eTr;  »^°/     ?^     discharged     servUemen 
a  diSr.nJ        ''"""  *"''  **"  prcblenu  from 
rri.  *,P*"P*^'''«      Typical  among  the 

comment,  from  ihe.^e  veteran,  wa.  thS  one 
tH.     "°"^«^«""  public  is  inclined  to    orget 

muttial.  Veterans  are  net  thinking  of  the 
comrnon  r)od  In  the  pursuit  of  what  they 
naturally  consider  their  rights.  Any  bene^ 
h^htnf  "l"*'"""^  ^  considered  al.o  l:r"he 
try  as  a  whole.  Otherwise,  veterans'  o-tran- 
lobbies  for  selfish  Interests  "  ^ 

ct^IlTZ  "'"*"  ^"^^  ^°  t"k  "a  mlrorlty 
?hev  are  Vet^'  ''^^  '"^"^  '""^  "tti^^de  thJt 
owSt^rmlnJl"'/"''  therefore  the  .vorld 
r.^"thaT,h  ''^."'^    '"''  ^'  expressed  coavlc- 

c' us-  bii  fiV"  °^  '''"^"  '^'"  eventually 
c.use  bad  feeling  on   the  part  of  the  non- 

eward^r^m'l'ier'-^''?  ^'^'''«°'  - 'ma  i;?^, 
er^n  .^t  ?  ^i«oa  ■  However,  not  one  vet- 
eran  Interviewed  m^ia  he  wanted  pay  without 
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having  to  work  for  It:  and  the  gripe  of  the 
veterans  was  one  that  no  one  could  dis- 
pute. Involving  the  specific  right  of  any 
American  to  maintain  his  self-respect  In  hav- 
ing a  home  for  his  family  and  a  Job  to  sup- 
port It. 

On  the  Issue  of  how  large  a  bonus  they 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  give 
them,  a  great  number  suggested  that  the 
bonus  matter  be  forgotten  and  that  they  be 
given  opportunities  for  Jobs,  Instead.  "The 
Government  can  keep  Its  bonus,"  said  a  vet. 
"All  we  want  is  a  good  Job  with  a  decent  pay 
scale. "  Quite  a  number  specifying  their  Idea 
of  a  proper  bonus,  however,  urged  that  It  be 
ba.sed  on  the  number  of  days  In  service;  and 
the  rate  most  often  mentioned  for  this 
method  was  $1  to  $2  for  each  day.  Those 
asking  a  flat  sum  more  often  mentioned  one 
over  $1,000  than  under.  The  figure  most  fre- 
quently listed  was  $2,000. 

An  indication  that  the  veterans  of  the  last 
war  may  repeat  what  has  been  true  of  vet- 
erans of  past  wars,  and  form  their  own  vet- 
erans' organization  rather  than  gravitate  to 
one  already  established,  might  be  construed 
from  results  of  the  Herald  survey.  For  more 
than  81  percent  said  they  favored  Joining  a 
World  War  II  organization. 


(From  the  Boston  Herald  of  March  12.  1946] 

Twenty-five      Thousand      Overflow      Seen 
From  Vets'  Hospitals 

Maj.  Gen.  Paul  R.  Hawley,  acting  chief 
medical  director  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, said  last  night  that  the  potential 
number  of  veterans  requiring  medical  care 
and  the  inability  to  obtain  sufficient  doctors 
made  It  Impossible  to  care  for  veterans  ex- 
clusively in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pitals and  that  the  Government  would  have 
to  contract  lor  beds  In  private  hospitals. 

Hospital  associations,  he  told  members  of 
the  New  England  Hospital  Assembly  at  their 
twenty-third  annual  meeting  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  must  "insure  that  the  veterans  get 
the  type  of  care  the  Government  wants  them 
to  have." 

"Veterans  of  the  First  World  War."  he 
said,  "complained  that  the  Government 
paid  for  their  care  as  private  patients  after 
that  war  and  that  the  hospitals  gave  them 
a  character  of  service'  given  to  chanty 
patients,  that  they  were  neglected  and 
poorly  fed.  It  Is  Important  that  thes^ 
charges  must  never  again   be  Justified." 

Recognizing  that  "terrific  opposition"  has 
been  met  from  World  War  I  veterans  and 
American  Legion  officials  against  the  con- 
tract plan  for  beds  in  private  hospitals,  he 
maintained,  "The  Veterans'  Administration 
has  only  one  principle  that  it  will  never 
violate — the  principle  that  the  veteraia 
must  be  given  the  highest  type  of  medical 
and  hospital  care." 

"At  the  end  of  World  War  II."  he  ex- 
plained, "we  shall  need  150,000  hospital  beds 
to  care  for  all  veterans  applying  for  hos- 
pitalization. Tlie  Veterans'  Administration's 
present  building  program  contemplates 
125.000  beds  which  means  that  the  excess 
of  25.000  must  be  cared  for  in  other  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  private  hospitals;  20  of  25 
years  In  the  future,  if  the  veterans  of  World 
War  II  require  as  much  hospitalization  as 
their  predecessors,  we  shall  need  more  than 
250.000  hospital  beds." 

NEED    12,000   DOCTORS 

He  pointed  out  that  to  provide  these  beds 
exclusively  in  Veterans*  Administration  hos- 
pitals would  require  more  than  12.000  doc- 
tors, about  40,000  nurses  and  150.000  other 
employees. 

"I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  obtain  a 
staff  of  12.000  doctors  in  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration at  any  salaries  that  the  Gov- 
ernment now  offers  or  Is  likely  to  offer,"  he 
claimed,  "No  group  knows  better  than  this 


group  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a  staff 
of  40,000  full-time  nurses." 

He  charged  that  prior  to  the  appointment 
of  General  Bradley  as  Administrator  the 
Veterans'  Administration  had  never  con-' 
Bidered  the  magnitude  of  this  problem  and 
the  Impossibility  of  its  solution  with  a  com- 
pletely  full-time   medical   service. 


Losing  a  Friend 


For  the  Attention  of  Secretary  of  State 
Byrnes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this  petition  from  outstanding 
citizens  in  my  district,  which  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

Cumberland.  Md.,  March  11.  1946. 

Hon.   J.   GLENN   BEALL, 

Member  of  Congress. 

Wa.fiUington,  D.  C; 
We.  the  undersigned,  as  voters  of  Allegany 
County  demand  that  as  our  elected  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  you  openly  express  our  protest  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States 
against  the  partisan  interference  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  the  domestic 
and  elective  affairs  of  the  sovereign  state  of 
Spain  while  ignoring  the  dictatorships  of 
Stalin,  Tito,  and  Peron,  and  the  aggressive 
violation  of  the  national  sovereignty  by  Rus- 
sia in  the  several  Balkan  States,  Poland,  Fin- 
land, Korea,  and  China.  We  further  protest 
against  the  lack  of  a  straightforward  policy 
toward  Russian  communism. 

Regis  X.  Brinker,  Mary  L.  Minke,  Jo- 
seph U.  Wempe.  Mary  A.  Weir,pe, 
Frederick  L.  Wempe,  Betty  P. 
Wempe.  Marguerite  Spicer,  Mrs. 
C.  E.  Spicer,  Charles  E.  Spicer,  Jr., 
Charles  E.  Spicer.  Sr..  C.  K. 
Wheeler.  C.  B.  Wheeler,  F.  B. 
Tewel'.  Helen  L.  Tewell,  Elizabeth 
Ruppenkamp,  Matilda  Ruppen- 
kamp.  Francis  Ruppenkamp,  John 
G.  Ruppenkamp,  Frank  E.  Spicer. 
Mary  Louise  Spicer,  Angela 
Schultz,  Nora  E.  Brinker.  Joseph 
H.  Brinker,  Francis  E.  Brinker, 
Jonas  8.  Martin,  Mrs.  Louise 
Brinker  Martin,  Agatha  M.  Keech, 
John  C.  Brinker,  Philip  A.  Mur- 
phy. Augustine  T.  Will.  Charles  H. 
Imes,  Mrs.  Fred  Brinker,  Roger 
Pisaneschl,  Louise  Plsanes<:hi, 
Thomas  E.  Danohy,  Joseph  M. 
Weber,  Richard  N.  Mantheiy,  Clar- 
ence J.  Williams,  Bernard  H.  Doll, 
A.  E.  Chenowitt.  G.  A.  Beal, 
Charles  P.  Hinea,  Walter  G.  Bell, 
all  of  Cumtierland,  Md  ;  E.  E. 
Boyle.  Roy  T.  Richardson.  Francis 
T.  "Kelly  Frostburg,  Md.;  E.  M. 
Pueschel,  Cumberland,  Md.;  Wil- 
liam H.  Sullivan,  Alex  Conrad,  Lee 
R.  Durst,  Frostburg,  Md.;  Richard 
J.  Brabensteln,  H.  C.  Kesler.  J. 
Joseph  Carney,  Jr.,  F.  L.  Man- 
theny,  Cumberland,  Md  ;  James 
T.  Brannon,  Mount  Savage,  Md.; 
Joseph  R.  Mantheny,  J.  James 
Eirich,  Hom  Donohoe,  Peter  J. 
Decker,  R.  M.  Englebach,  Aloyslus 
I.  Smith,  W.  J.  Milburn,  Patrick 
Coyle,  Alphonsus  L.  Wilt,  Floyd 
M.  Hout,  Cumberland,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  very  compli- 
mentary item  that  appeared  in  the 
Wa.'^hington  Post  March  12.  1946.  con- 
cerning cur  very  genial  and  lovable  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sum- 
NERS,  of  Texas.  I  know  that  each  and 
every  Member,  including  myself,  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  share  the 
views  of  the  writer  of  this  article.  I 
know  of  no  chairman  under  whom  I 
have  served  who  has  been  so  sincere, 
considerate,  and  thoughtful,  not  only  of 
the  feelings  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  also  of  those  p>ersons  who 
app>ear  before  the  committee  on  mat- 
ters of  national  importance.  Congress- 
man SuMNERS  has  been  a  tirele.ss  worker 
and  a  most  conscientious  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  due 
to  his  years  and  wealth  of  experience  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congre.*;,':  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  be  most  diflicult  to  fill  his 
place  in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  I  per- 
sonally join  with  the  editorial  writer  of 
the  Post  in  extending  to  him  our  sincere 
and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

The  article  follows: 

LOSING    A   FRIEND 

It  is  regrettable  that  Hatton  W.  Sumners, 
chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee, 
has  decided  not  to  seek  reelection  this  fall. 

Mr.  Sumners.  who  has  represented  his 
Texas  district  in  the  House  since  1913,  has 
been  an  eiffective  and  fearless  champion  of 
the  causes  in  which  he  believes,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  either  branch 
of  Congress  has  fought  harder  against  the 
steady  growth  of  Federal  power  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  States  and  the  individual. 

As  far  back  as  1939,  Mr.  Sumners  was 
warning  that  democracy  in  this  country  had 
only  a  "50-50  chance  of  surviving."  At 
that  time,  however,  he  expressed  confidence 
that  "we  are  going  to  win."  In  1943  he  said 
that  the  States  had  been  "all  but  reduced  to 
governmental  vassals."  And  In  1944  he 
warned  that  "we  In  America  are  drifting 
away  from  our  democratic  form  of  Govern- 
ment toward  some  kind  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment, and  doing  it  with  great  rapidity." 

When  he  announced  last  week  his  decision 
to  retire,  he  made  It  clear  that  his  views  on 
this  subject  had  not  changed.  Asserting 
that  the  Federal  Government  had  become 
"an  Instrumentality  of  favoritism,  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  corruption."  he  said  that  be 
was  leaving  the  House  so  he  could  devote 
all  of  his  time  to  speaking  before  civic  and 
patriotic  groups  in  an  effort  to  check  the 
trend  toward  centralization  of  power. 
■Whether  this  can  be  done  Is  doubtful,  for 
the  pattern  of  big  government  has  become 
deeply  impressed  on  this  country.  But  if 
anyone  is  well  qualified  by  experience  and 
conviction  to  make  the  fight,  that  person  is 
Mr.  Sumners. 

His  departure  from  Congress  will  consti- 
tute a  particularly  heavy  loss  to  the  peonle 
of  Washington,  for  Mr.  Sumners,  with  8eii- 
ator  Capper,  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  and  energy  to  the  effort  to  secure  suf- 
frage for  the  disfranchised  residents  of  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HdN.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

HOUSE  OF  R*FR«SENTATIVES 

]l^ednesday.  March  13.  1946 

SCHWABE    of   Oklahoma.      Mr. 

I  have  heard  much  about  the 

merits  and  dements  of  the  Of- 
Price  Administration.    OPA  has 

sed  beyond  all  reason  and  has 

cdndemned  mast  bitterly.    We  have 

he  pros  and  cons  from  people 

most  every  walk  of  life.    I  want 

a  witness  from  the  field  of 

ure  and  a  great  producer  in  the 

West.     He  has  been  in  business 

years   and   understands  our 

and  what  It  takes  to  make  the 

around. 
ollowinR  is  a  letter  which  I  re- 
rom  a  man  In  Oklahoma  a  few 
o  givlns  his  version  of  what  the 

done.  l5  dolnK.  and  will  do.    I 

to  quote  from  this  wrll-ln- 

and  exp<ri( need  bWtMHman  a.** 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Capital.      So   far.   this   effort    has 
lut  thanks  to  the  untiring  work  of 

and  his  "associate  in  the  Sen- 

ustness  of  the  Districts  appeal  has 

y   established,   and   there    Is  good 

believe  that.  In  time,  the  ploneer- 

which  has  been  done  will  bear  fruit. 


The  list  could  be  continued  to  cover  sev- 
eral letterheads  and  to  Include  the  complete 
steel  category,  wtth  which  I  am  very  familiar, 
but  It  would  only  Increase  the  volumlnous- 
nesa  of  the  record,  so  I  will  go  no  further 
Into  the  details,  except  to  express  to  you  the 
thought  that  our  nation  started  to  develop 
many  years  ago  upon  the  foundation  of  cap- 
italistic, free,  competitive  enterprise,  and  on 
thli.  foundation  has  been  built  the  leading 
nation  of  the  world  with  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  for  Its  people  of  any  nation  In 
the  world.  The  sooner  Congress  repeals  all 
of  the  wartime  restrictions  and  the  New  Deal 
restrictions  enacted  since  1932.  the  sooner 
we  are  going  to  get  back  to  full  production 
and  proeperity.  If  there  is  too  long  a  delay, 
deflation  Is  bound  to  come  soon. 


Tb«ri  is  quiu  a  varied  optntaa  ••  to  th« 
tiv|ne«M   of   orA      Tn«  supportcra   ar* 

th«Mi  wh'i  are  vn)oylng  a  proau- 

tioD  undiT  OPA'«  rarulatmtia — a  few 

witli  Mgll  eeilttiga,  a  few  inanuf«e> 

nth  hlali  MllinKs.  and  uU  th*  buck* 

operators      llie  majority  of   manu- 

aiid  indtlatry,  Jobbers,  wbolesaiera, 

ntMiltn    are   suftering    greatly    by    th« 

administration  of  OPA  regulations. 

true   that  certain  price  fronu  have 

It  U  also  trtia   there  are   many 

fibnu  that  have  not  been  held,  reault- 

the  coat  to  the  producer  of  the  low 

commodities  being  greatly  increased 

profitable  operations  are  impossible. 

production  baa  been  curtailed.  If 
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controls:    The    present    rent-control 

such  that  no  new  rental  units  are 

donstructed  or  will  be  constructed,  and 

I  a  great  percent  of  our  people  live  In 

prtiperty.     The  property  that  la  now 

■ent  ceilings  Is  deteriorating  rapidly. 

oat  of  maintenance,  repairs,  etc  .  is  to 

t  the  income  would  be  mostly  ab- 

In    keeping    the    property    In    proper 

If    the    owners    were    financially    able 

all  of  their  Income  Into  the  required 

and  repairs.     Would  it  not  be 

to  have  a  higher  rent  with  available 

GI  Joe  and  the  worklngman.  than 

t  and  no  space'    My  vote  Is  for  higher 

an  abundance  of  accomodations. 

ing:  There  Is  a  very  drastic  scarcity 

apparel  which  the  average  Amerl- 

needs  badly.    The  price  Is  cheap 

but  the  articles  are  not  to  be  had.  so 

ve  we  accomplished? 

automobiles,      refrigerators,      radios, 

electrical   appliances   of   all   descrtp- 

he  prices  are  low  enough,  the  money 

iful,  but  the  merchandise  is  not  ob- 
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Tribute  to  Hatton  W.  Sumneri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDUN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Record  a  striking  edi- 
torial from  the  Indianapolis  Star  pre- 
senting some  interesting  views  on  the 
retirement  of  our  distingiilahed  col- 
league. Judge  Hatton  W.  Sxtmhms,  of 
Texa.s,  as  follows: 

HATTON  nVttntMB  aOVNIHI  ALABM 

Hatton  W  Svmmom.  who  has  served  Tcxaa 
34  years  aa  a  lUprMcntative  In  Congrtaa, 
•otitida  •  warning  that  aliould  awaken  the 
cttMvns  of  thia  country  to  tli#  mtUju*  stat* 
of  our  Nation.  H«  U  a  Damocrat,  chairman 
of  th«  Moua*  Judiciary  Commltue.  and  on« 
of  tb#  m««t  Influential  lawmitkers  in  Waah* 
tngton  H«  la  aUo  a  l"v:>i  Aittertcan  and  a 
serious   student   of   g<  t.      It    la   hla 

Intention  to  retire  and  ufT.ir  his  tima  and 
effort  to  an  appeal  to  the  peopla  to  save  our 
Republic. 

"I  have  watched  what  my  own  generation 
under  sdmtnUtratMB  of  both  parties  baa 
been  doing  to  the  gr*atMt  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  ever  evolved  through  the 
proceases  of  the  ages."  he  declared.  'By  Ig- 
noring princlplea  and  the  leaacms  of  history, 
and  accepting  the  theorlea  of  men  and  po- 
litical expedience  for  our  guidance,  we  have 
made  vaasals  of  our  States  and  dependents  of 
our  pe»iple." 

We  have  gone  far  afield  from  the  baste 
theories  of  repreaentatlve  "rovernment.  he 
pointed  out.  '"By  concentration  of  govern- 
mental power  and  drafts  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury,  we  have  a  financially  'busted,' 
grent.  plled-up  mass  of  povernmer.tul  con- 
fusion, beyond  human  comprehensuin.  im- 
possible of  democratic  control,  extravagant. 
wasteful.  inefBcient.  and  by  Its  nature  the 
Instrumentality  of  favoritism,  tyranny,  op- 
pression, and  corruption,  and  the  destroyer 
of  the  self-reliance  and  self-respect  and  gov- 
ernmental capacity  of  the  people,  qualities 
without  which  no  people  can  remain  free." 

Mr.  SrMNXBS  says  that  under  the  present 
state  of  affairs  a  Congreaar.ian  has  become 
virtually  an  errand  runner  who  has  no  time 
to  study  Important  legislation  and  states- 
manship He  l)elleves  he  can  serve  his 
country  better  on  the  outside  than  he  can 
in  Congress,  and  proposes  to  try.  The  hope 
for  a  brighter  future,  he  Is  convinced,  lies 
in  recognition  by  the  people  of  a  "common 
danger  and  common  duty." 

The  Texan  is  not  alone  in  recognizing  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  drifting.    But  he 


proposea  to  do  his  utmost  to  stem  the  tide 
A  Joint  congreaaional  committee  la  at  work 
on  a  plan  to  cut  the  regular  committees  ol 
the  two  Houses  from  81  to  34  In  order  to  get 
rid  of  some  of  the  duplication  ol  effort,  the 
confusion,  and  waste  of  time.  That  will  help 
but  does  not  go  to  the  roots  of  the  evU. 

Congreaaman  SimNxas  has  no  Illusion  Bt^ 
to  what  U  nappenlng.  We  ha'e  abandoned 
baalc  principles.  Our  Government  was  in- 
tended to  govern.  Now  It  is  trying  to  do  all 
manner  of  things.  We  have  bureaus,  au- 
thorities, and  ageniles,  some  among  them 
anawerable  to  no  one.  carrying  on  and  bur- 
dening the  taxpayers  for  actlvuie<>  alien  tJ 
our  theory  of  government. 

The  departure  from  the  landmarks  set  by 
the  founding  fathers  was  slow  at  first  but 
has  been  speeded  up  in  recent  years.  No'v 
we  are  plunging  headlong  into  ventures  anl 
expenditures.  The  result  U  appallin«  ccn- 
fualon  that  leads  to  an  early  and  certain  dU- 
aster. 

More  power  to  Mr.  StricNCXs.  His  should 
be  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  in  thia 
crisis  In  the  affairs  of  our  country. 


Establishment  of  Teacher  Training 
Centers  in  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kanaaji.  Mr.  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark*  in  the 
Rtcoto.  I  Include  a  rraolutton  paascd  by 
the  Council  of  Administration  of  Kaniaa 
Ediirator*  a»a4>mbled  In  ri-guUr  arMlon 
at  Empf)rla,  Kana .  in  refennre  to  thf 
training  of  Ofrman  trachera  In  the  zom: 
of  occupation,  a«  foUow«t: 

Th«  council  of  Administration  of  IUnsi,a 
Bducatora,  assembled  in  regular  aaaaton  lit 
Cmporu,  Kaus..  instructed  the  tecreury  to 
•end  the  following  resolution  to  the  Honoi-« 
able  Secretary  of  State.  James  F  Byrneii; 
Chief  of  Btafl,  Dwlght  D  Elsenhower;  Prtn- 
dent  Harry  Trumnn:  and  to  each  Congreaii- 
man  and  Senator  from  Kansas: 

"Being  Informed  by  Dr  Oregor  Zlemcr, 
former  headmaster  of  the  American  Colony 
•cbool  in  Berlin,  that  the  present  Oerman 
acbools  In  the  American  zone  of  occupation 
have  aa  yet  failed  to  teach  the  democrat  c 
principles  for  which  we  fought,  and  sin^c  %t 
feel  that  we  can  be»t  promote  these  demo- 
cratic principles  by  first  enlightening  tl.e 
Oerman  teachers  who  arc  responsible  tor  t^.e 
German  youth:  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  we  strongly  urge  the  Unltid 
States  Government  to  establish  at  least  lour 
teaching  training  centers,  one  at  Heidelberg, 
one  at  Munich,  one  at  Nuremberg,  and  one 
at  Frankfurt,  where  American  educators,  with 
full  backing  of  the  American  Governmert, 
shall  instill  the  tenets  of  democracy  into  the 
present  and  future  German  teachers  and 
imbue  them  wiih  the  realization  that  Ger- 
many can  live  more  profitably  in  peace  with 
the  world:  that  German  teachers  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  American  method  of  teach- 
ing: that  German  teachers  not  willing  to 
follow  the  plan  of  teaching  as  outlined  in 
these  schools  be  barred  from  teaching  In 
Germany,  We.  as  educators,  feel  strongly 
that  the  prestige  of  the  American  flag  In 
Burope  drpcnds  on  the  work  we  do  with 
German  children:  and  that  the  qu?stlon  of 
education  of  the  next  generation  of  Germans 
la  most  vital  and  urgent. 
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Cowbells  and  Bull  Rings  Off  OPA  List 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  someone  has  said  at  the  peak 
OPA  had  under  its  control  and  price-fix- 
ing approximately  8.000.000  items.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  more,  but  there  were 
certainly  too  jnany.  Grudgingly  OPA 
has  been  releasing  some  of  the  items  that 
under  no  theory  should  have  been  in- 
cluded on  their  price  ceiling  list.  To  em- 
phasize the  truthfulness  of  this  state- 
ment, there  appeared  in  the  press  of  the 
country,  under  Washington  date  line  of 
March  6,  an  Associated  Press  release  as 
follows : 

OPA  today  lifted  price  controls  from  elec- 
tric-light bulbs  and  all  musical  instruments 
except  radios  and  phonographs. 

It  also  discontinued  price  ceilings  on  snow- 
shoes,  cowbells,  bull  rings,  gas  masks,  cock- 
tall  shakers,  unglazed  flower  pots,  and  scores 
of  other  Items.  Including  baseball  and  foot- 
ball uniforms,  except  shoes. 

The  exemption  order  on  musical  Instru- 
menu  also  covers  all  phonograph  records  and 
albums. 

Next  Monday.  OPA  added,  rental  ceilings 
on   bicycles  will  be  dropped. 

Such  release*  make  bad  matter*  worac. 
They  further  Irritate  thr  public.    When 
I  be  OPA  relraJM"*  Itx  control  over  iht 
pricing    of    anow   nhoen.   cowbt-Ha,   bull 
rlnga,  vaa  maalCM,  cocktail  ahakrrK,  un- 
gt«/rd  flowiT  potw,  and  mucIi  ii<-m;,  It 
only  aervea  to  n-mind  th«'  pujple  ol  how 
foollah  It  waN  to  have  had  Kuch  reuula* 
tlona  and  no  t<»lllnK  how  many  people 
write  them  and  force  our  citizens  to  an- 
swer correipondence  In  reference  to  reg- 
ulations covering  this  claaa  of  Item.s  In 
comparatively  limited  use,  which  with 
perhaps  millions  of  other  Items  should 
never  have  been  under  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.    It    does    not    improve 
the  temper  of  the  people  nor  popularize 
OPA  for  OPA  to  announce  that  cowbells 
and  bull  rings  are  off  the  OPA  control 
list.    It  only  convinces  the  public  the 
more  firmly  of   how  non.sensical  these 
regiilations  must  have  been  and  how  un- 
necessary part  of  the  work  of  this  bureau 
was. 

But  there  was  a  movement  on  foot  to 
control  what  we  eat.  wear,  and  where  we 
live  and  our  almost  every  activity  of  life. 
This  is  bureaucracy  in  action.  It  has 
stifled  production,  put  many  small  busi- 
nessmen and  concerns  out  of  business, 
and  has  done  comparatively  little  good 
for  anybody.  It  caused  the  Federal 
Government  to  borrow  more  money  to 
pay  subsidies,  to  furnish  inferior  items 
of  merchandi.se  to  the  public  at  inflated 
prices,  under  which  the  theory  was  that 
prices  to  the  consumer  were  being  held 
down  to  a  low  level  and  inflation  was 
being  prevented.  Price  controls  will  not 
produce  abundance;  they  always  produce 
scarcity.    Scarcity   makes   high   prices. 


Abundance  makes  lower  prices.  Scar- 
city, restricted  production,  and  preven- 
tion of  reconversion  are  responsible  for 
black  markets  and  inflation.  Abundant 
production  will  wipe  out  black  markets 
and  reduce  prices. 

Whoever  got  the  idea  that  OPA  ceil- 
ings on  snow  shoes,  cowbells,  bull  rings, 
gas  masks,  cocktail  shakers,  and  un- 
glazed flower  pots  would  prevent  infla- 
tion? Or  that  we  would  have  inflation 
if  these  items  had  not  been  vigorously 
controlled  by  OPA?  It  does  not  make 
iense.  These  releases  of  price  controls 
over  such  nonessential,  inconsequential 
items  affecting  so  few  of  our  people  does 
not  show  any  speed  on  the  part  of  OPA 
in  allowing  the  American  people  to  get 
back  to  normalcy. 


Let  Us  Take  Courage 


Veterans'  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
grant  increased  compensation,  i:>enslon, 
and  retirement  payments  to  veterans 
and  their  drprndent«, 

I  consider  thu  li'K.slation  mo>»t  neces- 
sary and  urgent  and  It  should  be  hpetdtiy 
adopted  by  ContircMi,  We  all  recognize 
the  fact  that  bfcause  of  the  presf nt  eco- 
nomic trend  In  the  Unit«d  BUtcH,  there 
Is  being  experienced  a  rapid  increase  in 
wages,  prices  and  th«»  cost  of  living. 
This  situation  Is  cr*»atlng  hardships  in 
many  cases  amonR  thoKe  of  our  citizens 
with  fixed  Incomes.  Particularly  It  is 
brlnsting  hardships  to  the  disabled  and 
aged  veterans  of  our  Nation  and  their 
families.  Certainly  it  Is  against  the  will 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  these  ex-servicemen  and  those  de- 
pendent upon  them  be  penalized  by  the 
present  day  conditions  over  which  they 
have  no  control. 

The  measure  I  have  offered  provides 
that  all  monthly  rates  of  compensation, 
pension,  or  retirement  pay  payable  to 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II  and  dependents  of  such  veterans, 
which  are  payable  under  any  laws  or 
regulations  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  be  increased  by 
20  percent. 

I  believe  this  measure  should  be  ex- 
pedited with  all  possible  speed,  in  order 
to  relieve  further  widespread  want  and 
suffering  among  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  in  the  service  of  their 
country.  This  increase  in  benefits  Is 
both  a  matter  of  common  justice  and  ab- 
solute necessity.  We  must  not  fail  those 
who  need  our  help  so  badly  now  and  who 
gave  their  help  so  generously  and  loyally 
when  their  country  needed  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  HOCH 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  HOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
shocked  when  I  read  recently  that  a 
Member  of  Congress  who  has  served  33 
years,  and  who  now  has  decided  not  to 
ask  for  reelection,  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  an  "instrumentality  of  favorit- 
ism, tyranny,  oppression,  and  corrup- 
tion," and  so  forth. 

If  I,  when  I  retire  from  Congress,  shall 
have  an  estimate  of  my  Government  so 
low  as  that  I  shall  hide  my  face  in  shame, 
for  I  should  then  feel  that  the  time  I  de- 
voted to  lawmaking  had  been  spent  in 
vain.  In  fact,  I  should  feel  that  I  had 
contributed  to  the  condition  described 
by  my  colleague  as  "favoritism,  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  corruption."  I  pray  that 
when  I  retire  I  may  do  so  with  the  con- 
viction that  the  Government  is  still  serv- 
ing the  people,  that  Congress  is  composed 
in  the  main  of  conscientious  men  and 
women,  who  are  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  ser\e  their  country  and  to  pro- 
mote its  welfare. 

I  pray  that  1  may  retire  with  faith  in 
the  Government  and  with  a  firm  belief 
that  those  who  administer  the  laws  are 
imbued  with  an  honest  desire  to  do  that 
which  Is  best  for  the  country, 

I  do  not  feel  that  my  colleague  is  Jus- 
tlfled  in  making  his  gloomy  and  du- 
couraglng  statfmenl, 

I  noi«  that  he  plans  to  travel  throtigh- 
out  the  It^nuiU  und  breadth  of  ttie  land 
to  speak  to  wiiutevi'r  groups  are  willing 
to  litien  to  him  dlapenslng  the  gloom 
L'XprosM'd  in  his  declaration.  He  con- 
trndfi  that  In  doing  so  he  will  be  servmg 
his  country  better  than  he  could  in  Con- 
gres:;, 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  he  feels  that 
by  sowing  .seeds  of  di.scord,  by  under- 
mining the  faith  of  American  citizens 
in  their  government,  he  is  rendering  a 
service  to  his  country. 

He  seems  to  feel  that  everything  Is 
wrong,  that  any  act  of  government  that 
brings  about  changes,  that  deviate  from 
the  customs  and  practices  of  the  past 
are  wrong.  Indeed,  it  .seems  to  me  that 
he  is  against  new  methods  simply  be- 
cause they  are  new,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  new  methods  are  right  because 
they  are  new,  but  I  insist  that  neither 
are  they  wrong  because  they  are  new. 

I  am  reminded  that  once  upon  a  time 
the  prophet  Elijah  thought  he  was  the 
only  one  left  who  was  true  to  the  God 
of  Israel.  God  rebuked  the  prophet  and 
declared,  "I  have  left  Me  7,000  in  Israel 
who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal." 
Even  so,  perhaps  there  is  more  of  good 
in  the  Government  than  my  colleague 
imagines, 

I  have  heard  our  Speaker  say  that 
from  the  days  of  Jefferson  progressives  in 
government  have  been  accused  of  ruin- 
ing the  country.  I  want  to  say  to  him 
that  the  practice  he  refers  to  dates  back 
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urther.    Men  hated  Jesus  because 
ocated  progressive  measures.    He 
conform  to  established  customs, 
ideas  for  the  betterment  of 
race,  more  especially  was  He 
in  the  common  man.    He  in- 
hat  the  age  that  was  actuated  by 
"an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
looth"  must  come  to  an  end.    In- 
ie  instituted  the  age  of  the  golden 
whatsoever   ye   would   that   men 
jo  to  you.  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
ght  that  all  men  are  brothers, 
attention  to  the  forgotten  com- 
.  'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
4nd  insisted  that  neighborhood  is 
Hide,  and  that  the  brotherhood  of 
tends  throughout  the  earth.    Be- 
these  progressive  ideas  He  was 
of  attempting  to  overthrow  the 
government.    So  He  was  perse- 
Yes,  He  was  crucified.    But  did 
His  influence?     No.     His  in- 
is  still  abroad,  showing  humanity 

way. 

all  time  those  who  promulgated 

sive  ideas  have  been  accu,sed  of 

business  and  the  Government.    I 

1  hat  back  in  1901.  when  the  Penn- 

a   Legislature   voted   on   a   labor 

known  as  the  employers'  lia- 

3ill.    the   then    president   of   the 

Railroad  warned  me  that  if  that 

r  became  law,  it  would  ruin  every 

and   every   manufacturing   es- 

in  Pennsylvania.    Well,  the 

ters'  liability  bill  did  not  become 

owever.  since  then  Pennsylvania 

on  the  statute  books  legis- 

favorable  to  labor  far  more  dras- 

;  the  Reading  Railroad  and  Penn- 

factories     are    still     running 


t  will  not  do  for  us  to  become 

when  men  shout  calamity,  when 

emn  everyone  and  every  mea- 

whom  and  with  which  they 

agree. 

now.  men  feel  that  the  many 

are  the  forerunners  of  the  ruina- 

the  country.    I  do  not  condone 

I  feel  that  there  are  too  many  of 

However,  the  reason  back  of  them 

onesided — the  employers  too  have 

The  old  adage  that  it  "takes  two 

'  is  still  true. 

not  deny  that  these  are  dark  days. 

n  any  perplexing  questions  remain 

olved.    But  I  want  to  call  atten- 

the  fact  that  America  has  seen 

dark  days.     Such  darkness  pre- 

immediately    after   the   Revolu- 

War  came  to  an  end,  when  each 

anted  to  go  its  own  way.    How 

fotefathers  struggled  in  that  day. 

Bfhat   trepidation   they   launched 

stitution.    How  miraculous  were 

ciflcumstances  surrounding  its  rati- 

by  the  13  States.     But  it  was 

and  the  darkness  disappeared. 

I  lion  was  established. 

dark  were  the  days  when  It  ap- 

that  the  Union  was  to  be  torn 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when 

1  a  reason  to  despair,  it  was  then. 

Union  was  presened.   The  dark- 

sappeared.     Another  miracle. 

ountry  has  weathered  depression 

depression.    Each  time  the  dark- 


ness was  dispelled.  Now  our  country  has 
won  the  Second  World  War.  Darkness 
has  again  enveloped  us.  The  clouds  are 
still  lowering  but  methinks  I  see  glim- 
mers of  light.  Miracles  are  again  hap- 
pening. 

There  are  those  who  are  very  much 
exercised  because  of  the  dangers  sur- 
rounding the  atomic  bomb.  One  of  my 
correspondents  insists  that  it  will  be  the 
means  of  destroying  the  world.  Well,  if 
it  is  God  s  will  that  our  world  should  be 
thus  destroyed,  so  be  it.  However,  I 
have  a  different  conception  of  the  result 
of  harnessing  atomic  energy.  I  believe 
that  scientists  will  find  a  way  of  putting 
that  energy  to  work.  I  believe  it  will  be 
used  to  perform  many  tasks  that  man 
now  finds  laborious  and  irksome.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  lift  burdens  from  men's 
shoulders  and  will  make  life  easier  and 
more  agreeable.  Thus  will  this  dan- 
gerous weapwn  be  made  to  serve  man- 
kind. 

I  predict  that  soon  these  troubles  will 
be  over  and  then  the  ship  of  state  will 
right  itself  and  will  sail  oui.  on  an  even 
keel. 

Men  complain  that  mistakes  have  been 
mado  in  our  foreign  policy,  that  we  have 
appeased  Russia  too  much,  or  that  we 
are  now  too  firm  with  her.  These  same 
men  feel  that  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization will  collapse  and  that  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  peace  will  l>e  lost.  I  do  not 
belong  to  this  class.  Rather,  I  t)elong  to 
those  who  realize  that  we  are  living  in  an 
age  of  miracles.  Who  would  have 
thought  a  decade  ago  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  get  the  representatives  of  a 
half  a  hundred  nations  to  gather  In  a 
conference  and  agree  to  anything?  Yet 
that  was  what  happened  at  Bretton 
Woods  and  elsewhere  and  at  San  Fran- 
cisco where  was  framed  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  has 
held  one  sesMon  in  London.  Other  ses- 
sions are  planned.  Some  measures  have 
b*^n  agreed  upon.  Others  are  held  in 
al)eyance. 

I  have  great  faith  in  this  organization. 
I  believe  that  it  will  frame  a  real  work- 
able peace  for  all  the  world.  I  am  not 
claimed  about  the  fact  that  Russia 
seems  to  want  to  make  trouble.  Russia 
is  trying  to  recover  from  the  awful  effects 
of  war.  She  feels  that  she  is  entitled  to 
certain  considerations.  Perhaps  she  is. 
But  no  one  can  make  me  believe  that 
she  wants  war  any  more  than  does  Eng- 
land. Prance  or  America. 

The  miracle  of  bringing  the  nations 
together  has  happened,  and  I  feel  con- 
fident that  the  miracle  of  keeping  them 
together  will  also  be  realized. 

I  know  that  not  all  is  perfection.  It 
never  has  been,  never  will  be,  but  I  call 
upon  my  countrymen  to  guard  their 
faith.  Do  not  permit  the  gloom  chasers 
to  undermine  it.  I  want  to  hold  on  to 
my  faith  in  God.  faith  in  my  Govern- 
ment, faith  in  the  other  nations  of  the 
world,  faith  in  mankind,  faith  in  myself. 

As  my  country  has  weathered  other 
storms,  so  she  will  weather  this  one. 
There  may  be  trials  and  tribulations 
ahead  but  my  steadfast  faith  in  the  des- 
tiny of  my  country  prompts  me  to  be- 


lieve that  the  finest,  the  brightest,  the 
greatest  days  for  America  and  for  the 
world  lie  in  the  not  distant  futuret 


Extension  of  the  War  Powers  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NEBRA.'rKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  night,  four  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Honorable 
EMy>NUEL  Celler.  the  Honorable  Chet 
HouriELD,  the  Honorable  Johk  Vorys. 
and  myself,  appeared  on  the  American 
Forum  of  the  Air.  discussing  the  subject. 
Should  the  War  Powers  Act  Be  Contin- 
ued? I  a.-k  permission  to  insert  my  open- 
ing statement  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  and  to  include  some  remarks  on 
the  extension  of  the  War  Powers  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Emergency  Control 
Act.  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  the  Sta- 
bilization Act  were  war  powers,  con- 
ceived, born,  and  dedicated  to  an  emer- 
gency brought  on  by  the  war.  They  were 
never  intended  for  peacetime.  It  seems 
to  mc  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  pow- 
ers granted  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances to  continue  when  that  reason  no 
longer  exists.  It  is  very  much  like  a  man 
parading  under  an  assumed  name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  shortly  will 
be  considering  a  bill  reported  out  by  the 
Rules  Committee  which  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  extension  of  certain  wartime 
controls  until  June  1947.  There  are  some 
wartime  controls  which  may  need  exten- 
sion, such  as  those  that  facilitate  bring- 
ing our  soldiers  back  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  which  give  them  a  priority  to 
get  reestablished  in  business. 

I  do  feel  that  all  wartime  controls 
should  be  examined  on  their  own  merits 
and  the  people  exercising  these  powers 
should  justify  their  continuance.  There 
has  been  all  manner  of  interpretations, 
priority  orders,  and  allocations,  which 
have  brought  our  economy  to  a  grind- 
ing halt  at  a  time  when  It  should  be 
going  full  speed  ahead.  Under  these  war 
powers,  7  months  after  the  shooting  has 
stopped,  bureaucracy  runs  wild,  and  is 
trampling  on  individual  freedoms,  mak- 
ing mockery  of  our  Constitution. 

We  cannot  stop  needless  waste  and 
extravagance  of  Government  unless  this 
huge  bureaucratic  machine  is  disman- 
tled. There  are  nearly  three  million  on 
the  Federal  j>ay  roll  today.  Many  of 
them  took  their  jobs  for  the  duration 
plus  6  months.  Before  the  war.  there 
were  le.^s  than  one  million  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  re- 
straints, necessary  in  wartime,  become 
shackles  when  their  removal  is  neglected 
and  delayed  in  peacetime.  If  we  are  to 
continue  emergency  after  emergency, 
which  means  more  controls,  when  thiey 
are  not  needed.  It  Is  to  accept  bureauc- 


racy and  militarism,  the  very  things  we 
shed  blood  for,  gave  lives,  and  spent  bil- 
hons  of  dollars  to  whip  abroad. 

It  is  always  easy  for  the  administra- 
tion to  continue  controls.  It  is  the  same 
old  story.  As  one  shortage  or  bottle- 
neck is  licked,  another  one  crops  up. 
This  administration  can  always  create 
emergencies  and  .shortages  and  ask  for 
a  continuation  of  unneeded  authority. 

Unneeded  war  controls  transfer  in- 
dividual reliance  and  resourcefulness  to 
GoV3rnment.  It  encourages  Govern- 
ment to  go  into  bu.sine.ss.  People  rely 
upon  Government  instead  oi  their  own 
initiative  to  get  m?.terials  and  to  produce. 
These  unnecessary  rigid  wartime  con- 
trols kill  free  competitive  enterprise. 
They  retard  reconversion,  prevent  pro- 
duction, restrict  opportunites  for  full 
employment,  and  will  actually  raise  the 
cost  of  living. 

We  have  had  the  War  Powers  Act  for 
.several  years  and  It  has  not  stopped 
widespread  hoarding  of  materials  and 
f.nished  goods.  When  .strict  rationing, 
price  control,  and  allocations  were  in  ef- 
fect upon  meat  and  other  foods,  we  found 
black  markets  and  hoarding  flourishing. 
The  wartime  controls  upon  the  dairy  in- 
dustry has  caused  butter  to  practically 
disappear  for  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  continuance  of  these 
wartime  controls  that  are  not  needed. 
They  will  .shackle  our  people  with  rules 
and  regulations.  It  places  in  the  Chief 
Executive  unlimited  jxjwer. 

In  my  humble  opinion  our  economic 
problems  should  be  settled  in  the  open 
market  instead  of  behind  the  closed 
doors  of  blind  economists  and  bureau- 
crats, who  seek  to  .protect  their  manipu- 
lations by  wartime  statutes. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  Washington 
left-wine  political  pressure  to  maintain 
all  bureaucratic  controls  in  peacetime. 
These  people  want  to  make  America  over, 
with  these  economic  panaceas,  under  the 
gUxse  of  war. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Con- 
gress will  take  the  shackles  off  of  busi- 
ness that  the  American  people,  in  their 
American  way  of  doing  business,  can  find 
a  way  of  gettine  things  done,  without  re- 
sorting to  questionable  wartime  controls. 
My  statement  of  March  12.  1946.  on  the 
American  Fcrum  of  the  Air  entitled. 
"Should  the  War  Powers  Act  Be  Con- 
tinued?" follows: 

We  sliould  explode  the  myth  that  the  war 
is  still  jjomg  on.  by  prompt  legislation.  There 
are  some  229  laws  and  directives  tied  to  the 
ending  or  the  war.  They  end  at  39  different 
dates. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Holifield,  states  the 
War  Powers  Act,  should  be  extended  for  a 
short  time.  This  Congress  did  extend  it 
until  June  30.  1946.  and  the  administration 
Is  now  asking  lor  another  year's  extension. 
Alter  the  last  World  War.  it  took  nearly  3 
years  before  the  Congress  and  a  new  admin- 
istration, which  was  Republican,  to  declare 
tliat  the  war  was  over. 

Wartime  controls,  as  now  exercised,  limits 
tlie  producer  and  processor  of  raw  materials 
and   kills   Cvompetition. 

The  only  antidote  to  inflation,  black  mar- 
kets and  hoarding.  Is  full  production.  This 
cannot  be  had  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  out- 
mcdrd.  v. ar-emergency  controls.  Controls 
crsate  emergencies  and  emrrgencies  create 
«H5ntrcl8. 


Our  soldiers  had  a  solemn  contract  with 
their  Government.  They  enlisted  or  were 
drafted,  for  the  duration,  plus  6  months.  Is 
our  Government,  now,  to  welch  on  that  prom- 
ise and  break  faith  with  the  American  bey 
In  uniform,  by  the  legal  trick  of  continuing 
the  war? 

Thoughtless  and  Ill-considered  continu- 
ance of  wartime  controls,  in  our  present 
economy,  even  if  successful,  may  prove 
equally  disastrous.  My  colleague.  Congress- 
man Celler,  has  rightfully  said  that  our 
Nation  Is  sick.  It  is  economically  ill  and  I 
am  certain  that  if  we  continue  these  Ill-ad- 
vised wartime  regulations  much  longer,  he 
may  be  able  to  say.  "The  operation  was  a 
success,  but  the  patient  died." 


A  Businessman's  Viewpoint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  businessmen,  especially  those 
who  have  attained  success  as  a  result 
of  their  own  persistent  efforts  along 
praiseworthy  hnes  of  endeavor,  are  most 
seriously  concerned  about  conditions 
which  prevail  in  our  country  today. 

The  men  who  have  become  successful 
in  business  by  industry  and  honest  meth- 
ods, are  most  apprehensive  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  national  administra- 
tion is  now,  and  has  been  for  the  past 
12  or  13  years,  appeasing  labor  leaders, 
and  particularly  those  who  have  made  a 
racket  out  of  their  labor  organization 
leadership  position. 

I  am  sure  that  such  businessmen  of 
my  district  feel  very  keenly  the  diflBcul- 
ties  we  are  now  facing,  and  they  look 
with  distrust  and  apprehension  upon 
what  the  future  holds  in  store  for  them. 
It  is  not  only  for  these  businessmen 
themselves  that  they  are  thinking. 
They  are  trying  to  think  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  employees  who  have 
been  deluded,  misguided,  and  are  now 
being  led  toward  the  very  precipice  of 
the  abyss. 

Listen  to  a  businessman's  viewpoint  on 
this  subject.  I  quote  the  following  from 
one  of  the  foremost  and  most  dependable 
businessmen  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  who  has 
written  me  under  date  of  March  9.  1946: 

A  feeling  of  deep-seated  and  sincere  ap- 
prehension prompts  my  writing  you  at  this 
time. 

My  brothers  and  I,  through  sheer  hard 
work,  sweat,  and  sleepless  night,  have  over 
the  past  40  years  built  up  a  small  business 
which  tcday  is  a  going  concern,  providing 
employment  for  upward  of  500  people. 

The  satisfactory  continuance  of  our  busi- 
ness and  the  continued  employment  of  our 
loyal  and  valued  employees  today  hangs  in 
the  balance.  Jeopardized  by  the  present  de- 
moralizing and  monopolistic  practices  of  the 
leaders  of  organized  labor. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  original  and  Intended  concepts  of  labor. 
We  recognize  the  American  right  and  priv- 
ilege of  a  worker  to  Joint  a  labor  union  If 
he  80  chooses.  We  think  for  the  most  part 
collective  bargaining  can  be  made  to  func- 
tion advantageously  to  both  capital  and 
labor. 


We  are  deeply  concerned  by  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  labor  garnered  during  the  war 
years  at  the  expense  of  Government  and 
industry.  We  clearly  see  danger  to  our  entire 
Amrican  way  of  life  through  the  frequent 
vicious,  monopolistic,  and  dictatorial  prac- 
tices of  the  Nations  leaders  of  labor. 

The  practice  of  industry-wide  bargaining, 
which  has  been  the  goal  of  labor  during  re- 
cent months,  which  we  must  assume  has 
received  the  blessing  of  Government,  is  both 
vicious  and  confiscatory.  It  can,  in  my 
opinion,  result  in  only  one  thing — a  labor 
monopoly  which  will  become  so  powerful  as 
to  affect  the  lives  of  every  citizen  of  these 
United  States — and  coincident  with  this  de- 
velopment will  be  sure  to  come  the  creation 
of  business  monopoly  to  the  degree  that  In- 
dependent enterprise  and  small  businrds 
generally  cannot  possibly  survive  the 
disaster  such  a  development  would  bring 
about. 

We  look  to  you  as  our  elected  representa- 
tive to  do  everything  within  your  power  to 
protect  oi^r  interests  in  this  matter.  Un- 
less they  are  protected,  and  soon,  our 
American  way  of  life  is  most  certainly 
headed  for  a  chanf^e  which  I  fear  none  of  us 
will  like,  including  the  rank  and  file  of  labor. 
To  accomplish  the  desired  end,  we  feel  cer- 
tain definite  legislation  must  be  enacted  on 
the  following  points: 

1.  Place  on  labor  unions  the  same  reetrlc- 
tions  regarding  political  contributions  as 
are  now  in  effect  on  corporations.  Take 
labor  out  of  politics  from  a  financial  point 
of  view. 

2.  Make  closed-shop  agreements  Illegal. 
Require  that  union-security  and  mainte- 
nance-cf-membership  agreements  contain 
an  escape  clause.  In  other  words,  if  we  t>e  a 
free  people,  we  should  not  condone  instru- 
ments which  In  any  way  require  citizens  to 
Join  a  union  and  remain  a  member  in  order 
to  secure  or  bold  a  Job. 

3.  We  urge  the  incorporation  of  unions 
to  the  end  that  they  be  subject  to  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  same  extent  as  businaas. 
and  require  unions  to  report  financial  con- 
dition and  meratwrship  to  a  specified  gov- 
ernmental  agency. 

4.  If  and  when  picketing  in  Indulged  in 
during  labor  disputes,  law  should  require  Lt 
to  bs  orderly  with  strict  prohibition  of  vio- 
lence to  prevent  people  from  being  maimed 
and  murdered,  should  they  desire  to  work. 

5.  Pass  union  responsibility  legislation  to 
require  labor  organizations  to  live  up  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  as  a  result  of  collective 
bargaining. 

The  general  public  as  well  as  business  is 
being  made  to  suffer  untold  hardships  by 
virtue  of  Government's  labor-appeasement 
program.  Something  must  be  done,  else  In 
addition  to  the  present  chaotic  condition 
brought  about  by  strikes,  industry-wide  wage 
demands,  and  general  indications  of  latx)r's 
monopolistic  and  dictatorial  practices,  we 
shall  be  faced  with  an  even  more  dangerous 
specter,  uncontrolled  Inflation  brought  about 
through  unwarranted  wage  Increases  and 
corresponding  increases  In  the  goods  labor 
produces. 

On  the  one  hand,  labor  threatens  the  very 
existence  of  our  business  today:  while,  on 
the  other  and  coincidental  therewith,  infla- 
tion rears  its  ugly  head  to  wipe  out  our  life 
savings  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  our  great  country. 

The  time  has  come  to  act.  and  act  we  must 
if  we  are  to  retail)  our  American  way  of  life, 
which  thus  far  has  been  good  enough  to 
make  us  the  strongest  nation,  with  a  stand- 
ard of  living  second  to  none  in  this  world. 

We  like  our  American  way  of  life.  Our 
sons  and  daughters  have  fought  and  died  to 
preserve  it.  What  a  sad  commentary  If  we 
should  permit  a  handlul  of  greedy,  power- 
mad  labor  leaders  to  usurp  and  destroy  this 
glorious  tradition. 
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the  United  Nations  Organization 
Succeed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

fiCN.  CHARLES  A.  EATON 

or   NKW  jni£ET 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March.  13.  1946 

EATON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
include  th?  following  radio  address 
red  by  me  on  Saturday,  March  9. 
from  the  National  Republican  Club, 
York.  N.  Y.: 

s  dllBcult.  If  not  Impo-sslble.  fairly  and 

to    evaluate    the    United    Nations    Or- 

In  the  present  universal  climate 

tension,  economic  uncertainties. 

exhaustion,     spiritual     depression. 

torpor,  and  m<*ntal  confusion.     Never- 

,  even  when  viewed  against  this  somber 

and  lliscouraglng  world  background,  I  firmly 

believe  that  what  was  achieved  at  the  San 

Conference    constitutes    a    moral 

and  Is  our  one  best  hope  for  world 

and  security. 

the  flames  of  war  devoured  the  accu- 
mulated wealth  of  the  ages:  as.  everywhere, 
and  women  and  children  sulTcred  and 
as  political,  economic,  and  social  sys- 
were  shaken  to  their  foundations;    as 
ructivc    statesmanship    became    bank- 
and  freedom  seemed  to  fade  from  the 
.  there  was  born  i.i  the  anguished  hearts 
inds  of  civilized  peoples  a  common  pur- 
to  create  for  themselves,  and  for  future 
a  new  world  civilization,  based 
law.  Justice,  and  freedom  rather  than 
tyranny   imposed   upon   Its  unwilling 
by  brute  force, 
an  initial  and  practical  step  In  accom- 
plisHing  this  purpose,  ofBclal  representatives 
nations  met  In  San  Francisco  In  April 
to  write  the  Charter  for  a  United  Nations 
ization.  based  in  part  upon  principles 
uusly  agreed  upon  at  Dumbarton  Oaks 
Great  Powers, 
delegates    and    their    advisers    rep- 
what.   on  the  surface,  looked   like 
rreconcllable    diversity    of    racial,    rell- 
,  social,  economic,  and  political  concepts 
conditions.      But  they  were  Inspired  by. 
found  unity  Ir.  ommou  purp^ise  to 

a  world  orgn  .  which,  within  the 

ikatious  of  human  wt^om  and  foresight, 
should  insure  permanent  peace  and  security 
for   Jl  peoples. 

After  eight  strenuous  weeks  of  full,  frank, 

sometimes  heated  discussion,  complete 

Imity  was  achieved  and  a  comprehensive 

Chai-tcr  was  adopted  and  signed  by  all  the 

Nations  represented. 

there     Is     Intelligence     and    character 

enofigh  left  among  the  distracted  peoples  of 

world  to  carry  out   Its   provisions  and 

.  this  Charter  will  rank  among  the 

hopeful  and  Important  documents  In 

history  of  civilization. 

primary  purpose  of  the  London  ses- 

of  the  United  Nations,  convened  in  Jan- 

.  and  which  lasted  37  days,  was  to  set 

»nd  get  under  way  the  organization  as 

for  in  the  Charter. 

his  Informative  rep>ort  upon  this  first 

on.  in  which  he  played  so  notable  a  part, 

tor  Vandenbexg  lists  the  following  ac- 

con^pUsbments : 

Successful   organization. 
Creation    of    an    International    Atomic 
gy   Commission. 

Backed    UNRRA    In    its    efforts    afainst 
ne. 

Offered  new  hope  to  dependent  peoples. 
Refused    to    sanction    involuntary    re- 
patilatlon  of  war  refugees. 
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6    Pledged  to  encourage  a  world-wide  free 

press.  

7.  Implemented  the  dynamic  article  XTV 
of  the  Charter  under  which  the  General  As- 
sembly can  recommend  peaceful  adjustment 
of  any  situation,  regardless  of  origin  which 
It  deems  likely  to  impair  the  general  welfare. 
Agreement  upon  a  budget  of  121,500.000  to 
finance  operating  expenditures  In  1946.  and 
decision  to  locate  the  'emporary  and  perma- 
nent headquarters  of  the  United  Nations  In 
this  country  will  insure  the  permanent  In- 
terest of  all  our  people. 

What  was  done  during  the  37  fateful  days 
of  the  first  session  of  the  United  Nations  was 
Important.  What  was  revealed  of  the  spir- 
itual stature  of  men  and  nations,  and  of  the 
secret  forces  Vhich  determine  their  various 
ways  of  life,  personal  and  material,  was  infi- 
nitely more  Important. 

Already  congenital  prophets  of  evil  are 
proclaiming  that  the  Charter  Is  nothing  more 
than  the  record  of  a  pious  dream:  that  it 
provides  no  workable  means  by  which  war 
can  be  prevented;  that  Its  declared  objective 
of  world  peace  and  security,  based  upon  uni- 
versal fraternity  and  freedom  are  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things  and  especially  con- 
trary to  human  nature  and  the  objectives  of 
power  politics;  that  civilization  must  now 
resign  itself  to  the  self-annlhllatlon  which 
science  has  made  not  only  possible,  but  In- 
evitable. 

Whether  we  elect  to  sit  with  those  unbe- 
lievers upon  the  mourners'  bfuch.  or  to  Join 
the  hallelujah  chorus  of  faith  and  hope,  we 
have  got  to  face  and  find  an  answer  for  cer- 
tain questions  raised  at  the  London  session 
of  the  United  Nations,  and  for  the  time  t>elng 
left  unanswered. 

First,  what  about  Russia? 
Second,  what  at>out  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain? 

By  military  and  pol'tical  action  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and.  equally,  by  the  official 
statements  of  her  Government.  Russia  has 
made  herself  the  supreme  question  mark  of 
the  future.  Her  actions  and  her  words  In 
the  international  field  are  .^11  a  matter  of 
public  reco.d  and  stand  naked  and  un- 
ashamed before  the  bar  of  world  public 
Judgment. 

By  armed  force.  Russia  has  Invaded  the 
sovereignty  of  Finland;  she  has  absorlaed  the 
three  Baltic  States.  She  h?.s  taken  almost 
half  of  Poland  and  dominates  what  Is  left  of 
that  unhappy  country.  She  has  a.<8umed 
control  of  Czechoslovakia.  Rumania.  Hun- 
gary. Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia.  She  has  de- 
manded a  strategic  slice  of  Turkish  territory 
bordering  the  Black  Sea.  along  with  free  ac- 
cess to  and  use  of  the  Dardanelles.  She  de- 
mands sole  control  of  the  African  area  of 
Trlpolltania.    She  propoy  ibllsh  n.ival 

bases  in  the  Dodecanese  .  In  cynical 

violation  of  her  solemn  treaty  agreement  of 
li>42.  she  maintains  her  armed  forces  in  Iran 
and  refuses  to  move  out  of  the  Province  of 
Azerbaijan,  which  she  helped  to  set  up  as  an 
Independent  and  autonomous  republic 
against  the  will  of  the  soverlgn  state  of  Iran, 
to  which  it  belongs. 

In  the  east.  Russia  has  established  her 
Communist  ideclcgy  over  a  substantial  area 
of  China,  and  In  violation  of  her  solemn 
treaty  with  that  atnicted  country  has  as- 
sumed virtual  control  of  Manchuria,  from 
which  she  has  removed  for  her  own  use.  quan- 
tities of  heavy  machinery  sorely  needed  In 
the  shattered  Chinese  economy. 

She  has  turned  the  free  port  of  Darien  Into 
a  Russian  stronghold  and  has  entrenCher  her- 
self In  the  string  of  islands  which  parallels 
her  coast  for  some  200  mUes  north  of  Japan. 
She  has  taken  over  the  north  half  of 
Korea  which  Is  its  industrial  and  mining 
•ection.  and  so  far  has  hermetically  sealed  it 
against  our  American  representatives  who  are 
In  temporary  control  of  the  agricultural 
•outh  half  of  that  country. 


The  brilliant,  aggressive,  and  disruptive 
tactics  followed  by  her  representatives  at  the 
London  session  amounted  to  lair  nonce  to  all 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations  that 
Russia  does  not  propose  to  permit  cither  the 
Assembly  or  the  Security  Council  to  deflect 
her  from  carrying  out  her  policy  of  world- 
wide  penetration,  leadership,  and  control. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  role  of  world 
domination,  either  alone  or  through  control 
of  the  United  Nations,  is  a  settled  policy  and 
program  decided  upon  by  the  Moscow  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Stalin's  speech  of  ''etruary  9  places 
responsibility  for  the  two  world  wars  equally 
upon  the  capitalistic  countries.  And  his 
whole  appeal  Ls  for  a  rapid  development  of 
all  Russian  economic  resources  in  order  ade- 
quately to  jupply  and  support  the  great  Rus- 
sian military  establishment,  which  is  to  be 
continued  in  full  force  and  vigor  "against 
any  eventuality." 

Sd  we  face  our  second  question.  IRTiat 
about  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain? 

The  answer  to  this  question  transcends  in 
urgency  and  importance  all  other  questions 
now  facing  not  only  our  people  and  Govern- 
ment, but  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions and  all  other  capitalistic,  free  enter- 
prise, and  free  self-governing  societies. 

It  would  be  the  acme  cf  folly  for  the  two 
great  English -speaking  nations  to  treat  light- 
ly the  common  menace  of  the  Russian  policy 
and  program.  We.  as  a  people  and  Govern- 
ment, earnestly  desire  to  maintain  friendly 
and  cooperative  relations  vith  the  Russian 
Government  and  peoples  as  we  do  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  But  for  our  own  safety 
we  cannot  permit  Russia  to  weaken  and 
finally  destroy  Great  Britain  as  a  world  power. 
The  only  assurance  oi  safety  for  our  two 
countries  and  for  all  other  free  self-gtvern- 
Ing  capitalistic  countries  is  our  continuing 
unity  in  peace  as  In  war.  If  we  are  to  keep 
our  pledged  word  In  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter. America  and  Great  Britain  must  cooper- 
ate completely  in  the  speedy  recovery  of  our 
war-shattered  domestic  economies;  in  the 
development  of  a  prosperoi;s  and  mutually 
profitable  world  trade,  and  In  a  common  for- 
eign policy. 

In  such  a  common  foreign  policy  we  shall 
keep  our  two  countries  strong  in  productive 
capacity  and  In  military  preparedness,  eo 
that  If  necessity'  arises  we  can  unitedly  oppose 
all  forms  of  aggression,  whether  by  great  or 
small  powers.  And  we  shall  exhaust  the 
resources  of  our  common  statesmanship  In 
helping  to  lay  the  permanent  foundation  of 
a  new  world  civilization,  as  envisioned  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  which  shall  Insure 
peace  and  security  based  upon  freedom  and 
Justice  to  all  nations,  great  and  small. 


New  Hampshire  Town  Meetings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

or   NEW    HAMPiHIKE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire  attended 
town  meeting.  In  224  such  little  re- 
publics the  people  in  traditional  manner 
elected  their  town  officers,  straightened 
out  their  financial  affairs  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  then  discussed  together  their 
local  problems  and  came  to  solutions  in 
a  real  community  of  interest. 

Although  confined  largely  to  discus- 
sions of  local  significance,  a  broader  in- 
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terest  In  recent  years  has  made  Itself 
evident  with  a  tendency  of  many  meet- 
ings to  devote  some  time  to  the  more 
important  affairs  of  State  and  Nation. 
A  year  ago,  the  town  meetings  of  New 
Hampshire  approved  overwhelmingly 
the  participation  of  our  country  In  an 
organization  of  united  nations.  Yester- 
day many  of  them  reaffirmed  their  belief 
in  such  an  organization. 

It  is  significant  that  people  in  small 
communities  meeting  together  to  discuss 
their  own  down-to-earth  problems 
should  feel  that  questions  dealing  with 
law  and  order  in  a  peaceful  world  should 
be  likewise  considered  in  a  New  England 
town  meeting.  I  include  herewith  a 
telegram  which  I  have  received  from  one 
such  meeting  which  indicates  how  vitally 
important  the  question  of  world  peace 
and  security  Is  held  by  the  people  back 

home: 

WiNCHESTTR.  N.  H.,  Mofch  12.  1946. 
Hon.  Shekman  Adams, 

House  Office  Bmlding, 

Wa.ihington.  D.  C. 
Be  it  rcsoliied.  That  we.  the  voters  of  Win- 
chester. N.  H..  at  this  annual  town  meeting 
do  hereby  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  also  reaffirm  our  support  of  the  proposal 
made  at  this  meeting  last  year  that  the 
United  States  become  an  Independent  mem- 
ber of  a  democratic  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  achieving  world 
peace  and  security. 

The  Town  of  Winchester,  N.  H. 


Profrets  in  Rural  Electrification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  here- 
with an  address  which  I  delivered  at  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  March  5,  1946: 

I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  this  great 
organization  of  farmers  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  farm  production  more  effi- 
cient and  of  bringing  to  the  farm  home  more 
of  the  conveniences  and  pleasures  of  modern 
life.  I  believe  In  organization.  That's  the 
way  we  get  things  done  In  this  country.  I 
know  something  of  the  activities  of  this 
organization  along  legislative  lines  and  ap- 
preciate that  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
service  which  you  are  rendering  in  the  praise- 
worthy effort  to  bring  electricity  to  every 
farm  home  In  America. 

Since  your  last  meeting  many  things  have 
happened.  A  great  war  has  ended.  It  ended 
with  an  overwhelming  victory  for  ourselves 
and  our  allies.  The  war  has  been  won  but 
its  great  objective  of  a  Just  and  lasting  peace 
Is  not  yet  In  sight.  We  are  concerned,  and 
rightly  so,  because  of  differences  of  opinion 
which  have  arisen  between  ourselves  and  our 
allies.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  organized 
fighting  Is  over  there  Is  trouble  or  potential 
trouble  In  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  specter  of  want  and  starvation  Is  hover- 
ing over  a  great  part  of  the  world.  Only  the 
Wc-siern  Hemisphere  Is  free  from  that  threat. 
All  of  us  had  fend  hopes  that  the  end  of  the 
war  would  bring  real  peace,  that  It  would 
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mean  the  beginning  of  a  new  world,  based 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
Such  Is  not  now  In  sight  but  there  has  been 
set  up  a  world  organization  which.  If  It  func- 
tions properly,  will  provide  the  machinery  for 
adjusting  international  disputes.  All  cf  us, 
I  think,  are  realistic  enough  to  know  that 
unless  this  Nation  and  other  nations  can 
cooperate  and  adjust  their  differences  in  an 
orderly  way.  we  are  not  only  likely  to  lose 
the  fruits  of  victory,  but  we  run  the  risk  of 
finding  ourselves  engaged  In  a  third  world 
war.  fought  with  weapons  even  more  terrible 
and  destructive  than  the  present-day  atom 
bomb. 

Not  only  is  there  strife  and  turmoil  and 
destruction  and  starvation  abroad  In  the 
world,  but  here  In  our  own  country,  with  all 
our  advantages,  we  are  torn  with  industrial 
strife  and  find  our  ability  to  reconvert  from 
war  to  peace  sadly  handicapped  by  disputes 
between  capital  and  labor.  Industry's  war 
Job  Is  finished.  What  we  need  now  is  coop- 
eration between  Industry  and  labor  in  the 
production  of  badly  needed  civilian  goods. 

The  agricultural  problem  Is  different.  For 
the  farmer  the  time  for  reconversion  has  not 
yet  arrived.  Hungry  people  the  world  over 
make  It  necessary  for  the  farmers  of  America 
to  continue  to  produce  at  as  great  or  greater 
rate  than  they  did  during  the  war.  That  Is 
asking  a  great  deal  because  what  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  did  then  Is  unrivaled  in  all  his- 
tory. Workers  in  other  fields  might  strike. 
They  might  slow  down  their  production. 
They  might  haggle  over  wages  and  hours  to 
the  detriment  of  production,  but  the  record 
of  the  American  farmer  Is  clear  and  clean. 
No  strikes,  no  slow-downs,  but  every  day  Just 
like  the  other — hard  at  work  in  rain  or  sun- 
shine, producing  food  and  fiber  to  be  used 
by  ourselves  and  our  allies  In  carrying  on  the 
war  and  supplying  the  civilian  population  at 
home.  There  was  no  40-  or  50-  or  even  60- 
hour  week  for  the  American  farmer.  Out  in 
Kansas  farmers  Joked  about  their  8-hour 
day — 8  hours  In  the  forenoon  and  8  hours 
In  the  afternoon.  It  Is  noteworthy,  also,  that 
with  so  many  young  farmers  In  the  armed 
service,  much  of  the  burden  was  carried  by 
older  men  and  women,  who  normally,  would 
have  been  entitled  to  rest  and  retirement. 

As  a  result  of  hard  work  and  good  manage- 
ment, as  well  as  long  hours  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  every  member  of  his  family,  the 
American  farmer  in  the  war  years  performed 
the  greatest  feat  of  production  In  all  the 
history  of  agriculture.  If  the  Nation  had 
given  the  same  recognition  to  agricultural 
achievement  that  It  did  to  industrial  achieve- 
ment, millions  of  American  farmers  would 
have  received  the  equivalent  of  an  E  award. 
If  extraordinary  service  in  agriculture  had 
received  the  same  recognition  as  the  Army 
and  Navy  gave  under  similar  circumstances, 
many  American  farmers  would  have  been  pre- 
sented with  Distinguished  Service  Medals. 
As  it  Is.  without  medak  and  without  awards, 
the  American  farmer  can  have  that  inner 
satisfaction  which  comes  from  the  knowledge 
of  a  Job  well  done. 

And  yet.  gr«>at  as  were  his  wartime  achieve- 
ments, It  appears  that  the  American  farmer 
has  a  bigger  Job  cut  out  for  him  In  1946 
than  he  had  during  the  war  years.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  In  history  when  the 
wo^ld  and  Its  hungry  people  were  so  de- 
pendent upon  the  American  farmer  as  they 
are  today.  As  these  words  were  belng_  writ- 
ten, a  group  of  distinguished  Americans, 
headed  by  former  President  Hoover,  were 
meeting  "in  the  White  House  with  President 
Truman  in  an  effort  to  determine  how  Amer- 
ica can  make  a  further  contribution  toward 
the  feeding  of  a  starving  world.  We  must 
not  only  use  what  we  have  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, but  we  must  produce  more.  The 
farmers  of  America  will  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge. For  another  year  they  will  carry  on 
as  courageously  and  effectively  as  they  did 
during  the  war.    It  means  another  year  of 


long  hours  and  another  year  of  working  with 
Inadequate  equipment,  and  with  a  short- 
age of  labor.  But  farmers  are  going  to  go 
through  with  It.  There  will  be  no  strikes, 
no  slow-downs,  no  lost  time.  No  farmer  is 
going  to  quit  work  because  he  feels  that  the 
compensation  Is  not  commensurate  with  his 
efforts,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
break  in  the  price  line  under  the  new  wage- 
prlcs  policy  Is  going  to  mean  higher  costs 
for  every  farmer. 

Rural  electrification  contributed  much  to 
the  record  made  by  farmers  during  the  war 
years.  It  enabled  many  farmers  to  meet 
their  goals  who  could  not  have  done  so  other- 
wise. Had  rural  electrification  been  more 
widely  extended  the  contribution  would  have 
been  even  greater.  The  general  recognition 
of  the  great  part  played  by  rural  electrifi- 
cation in  production  Is  shown  by  the  action 
of  the  War  Production  Board  last  year  In 
releasing  critical  materials  for  construction 
under  certain  conditions. 

The  war  could  not  help  but  Interrupt  the 
growth  of  rural  electrification.  And  yet, 
some  progress  was  made  even  during  these 
years.  By  the  end  of  1945.  45  percent  of 
rural  Americans  enjoyed  electric  service. 
Now  that  the  war  is  over.  I  want  to  see  the 
rural-electrification  program  make  up  for 
lost  time.  The  additional  binrden  in  the  way 
of  production  placed  upon  the  farmer  at  this 
time  makes  It  necessary  for  him  to  get  every 
bit  of  the  help  he  can  through  the  use  of 
electric  energy 

Now  that  a  new  era  of  rural  electric  ex- 
pansion is  opening  up.  it  Is  perhaps  a  good 
time  to  check  and  see  where  we  are  and  what 
lies  ahead.  I  do  not  need  to  recount  to  you 
men  who  have  been  serving  on  the  firing 
line  all  of  the  details  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished. Although  we  had  some  farm 
electrification  in  favored  areas  t)efore  1935, 
we  all  know  that  as  a  national  program  it 
had  Its  beginning  that  year.  The  next  year 
the  passage  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
definitely  committed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  a  permanent  and  comprehensive 
policy.  Since  then  progress  has  been  rapid. 
The  Jump  from  a  10  percent  electrification 
of  our  rural  homes  to  45  percent  in  the  last 
10  years  would  have  been  considered  a  sub- 
stantial growth  even  If  the  war  had  not 
Intervened.  We  should  make  greater  prog- 
ress from  now  on.  Yet  we  must  remember 
that  the  next  45  percent  is  going  to  t>e  more 
difficult  than  the  first.  In  many  ways  the 
cream  has  been  skimmed  off.  Balanced 
against  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that  much 
has  been  learned  In  10  years  of  experience, 
both  In  the  way  of  construction  and  man- 
agement. Also,  we  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  success  of  the  program  so  far 
has  given  it  an  Impetus  which  will  help  ex- 
pand and  carry  it  on.  Moreover,  there  is 
great  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole  are  now  back  of  rural 
electrification.  That  fact  is  reflected  In  the 
attitude  of  Congress  in  its  support  of  legisla- 
tion and  appropriations. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  report  to  the  farmers 
of  America  on  the  legislative  progress  which 
has  been  made.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936.  It  was 
a  great  achievement  In  agricultural  and  social 
legislation.  It  outlined  a  sound  basis  for  a 
rural  electrification  program.  Experience, 
however,  under  the  act  demonstrated  that 
certain  changes  and  improvements  ought  tt> 
be  made,  and  so  when,  in  September  1944, 
Congress  passed  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Organic  Act  of  1944,  known  as  the  Pac3 
bill,  there,  were  Included  some  very  impor- 
tant provisions  dealing  with  rural  electrifi- 
cation. I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  which,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Steve  Pace,  wrote  that  legislation. 
It  was  presented  to  the  full  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  which  approved  It  and  reported 
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faVorably  to  the  House      1   feel  that  the 

bill  made  a  very  definite  and  helpful 

cont<ibutlon  to  the  progress  of  rural  electrlfi- 

The  reduction  of  the  Interest  rate  lo 

„nt  and  the  provision  for  the  amort. za- 

of   major  loans  over   a  35-year   period 

conthbuted   Immensely   to   the   objective   of 

coverage      Coming   at   the   time    It 

It  will,  undoubtedly    result  In  stepping 
progress  to  a  great  degree  and  will  make 
electric  service  available  In  many  areas 
ll   would   not   have   l)een    possible    to 
loans  under  the  1936  act. 
are  all  familiar   with  the  Poage  bill. 
present    status    U    not    so    satisfactory, 
long  hearings  the  subcommittee  of  the 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
haa  substituted  the  Harris  bill  and  haa 
that    bill    to    the    full    committee. 
Hams   bill   contains   some   of   the   pro- 
of the  Poage  bill  but  contains  others 
will   hinder  and   handicap   the   rural 
elecknficaiion  program. 

am  sure  that  what  Congress  has  done  In 

t  weeks  In  the  way  of  RBA  approprla- 

haa    been    heartening    to    all   of    you 

t  T        .  ■    ••.   late   have   passed   a 

ij.  _   an  Item  of  $IC0.- 

li.r   REA   loans.     The   bill   la  now   tn 

•rence  but  the  RKA  appropriation  U  not 

( luestlon  and  should  soon  become  avail- 

The    Department    of    Agriculture    ap- 

itlon    bill    for   the    1947    fiscal   year    is 

cODUderation  this  week  in  the  House 

HtpmiintatlTn      It    carries    an    Item    of 

oiocOOO  for  REA  loans  and  there  is  every 

_  to  believe  thiit  when  the  bill  becomes 

the  item  will  be  not  less  than  u 

n  be  seen.  I  think,  from  the  ft 

Congress   is  strongly   behind  the   KfcA 

.am   and  will  implement  it  with  what- 

UgiJ.laiion  and  appropriations  are  necea- 

lo  carry  it  through  to  a  successful  con- 
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lowed  a  sound  policy  There  has  been  no 
loss  to  the  Government.  There  have  l)een  no 
sutMldles.  but  we  have  made  the  credit  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Ciovernment  available 
on  a  fair  basis.  Without  such  assistance  our 
present  program  would  not  be  possible. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  which  contributes 
as  much  to  farm  life  as  rural  electrification. 
Today  we  consider  electricity  as  absolutely 
essential  In  cur  towiva  and  cities.  Yet.  In 
many  ways  It  Is  much  more  essential  In  the 
country.  It  will  do  more  to  relieve  drudgery 
on  the  farm,  especially  for  the  housewife, 
than  anything  else  which  could  t>e  done.  It 
will  bring  about  more  leisure  and.  by  making 
farm  life  more  attractive,  will  er.able  us  to 
keep  the  cream  of  our  young  people  there. 
It  win  not  only  build  up  rural  homes  but 
rural  communities  and  rural  community  life. 
That  Is  why  I  want  to  see  the  Job  of  rtiral 
electrification  completed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. That  Is  why  I  have  supported  and 
shall  continue  to  support  legislation  in  Con- 
greas  to  bring  about  this  great  objective. 
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ural    elec'     •  n    ha-s    now    reached    a 

where  t  ■.  .i  iples.  which  have  been 

discussed,   are   more   important   than 

One    is    the   matter   of    area   coverage 

...  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Rural 

.trification  Administration,  and  the  other 

he  planning  policy  set  out  in  the  Poage 

The  two  go  together      There  U  no  way 

which  substantially  all  of  rural  America 

be    electrified    except    by    ad  the 

^-.^ie  of  area  coverage  and  fi  ^  on. 

least,  if  we  are  to  have  eflective  area  cov- 

It    must    be    made    as    the    result    of 

__.  surveys,  and  planning.     In  the  pres- 

stage    of    rural    electrification    develop- 

t  there  will  be  few  opportunities  to  se- 

full  area  coverage  except  through  REA 

ves.     I   want    to   see   every   possible 

used    to    expedite    the    program.     I 

..t    private    companies    to    participate    in 

f  they  can  but  In  most  cases  private  cor- 

are  not  going  to  be  In  a  position 

carry  out  area  coverage.     They  are  operat- 

for    profit.     They    have   stockholders    to 

While  I  know  they  want  to  fur- 

the  best  service  possible,  yet  from  their 

dpomt   it  Will  often  be  more  profitable 

.  less  risky  to  serve  only  part  of  an  area. 

other  words,   they  do  not   have  the   In- 

tive  to  work  out  the  plans  and  programs 

are  necessary  11  an  entire  area  is  to 

covered 

is   a   matter  of   chagrin   to   Americans 
this   country   Is   behind   many   foreign 
ries  m  rural  electrification.    There  are 
reasons  for  this  In  some  Instances,  one 
.„  that  in  many  foreign  countries  farm- 
live  in  rural  villages,  which  greatly  re- 
fs  the  cost  of  construction  and  service. 
n   in   those  countries  where  farmers  oc- 
indivtdual  farms,  the  distances  are  not 
great  as  In  our  country. 

every  foreign  country  with  which  I  am 
lar  advances  in  rural  electrification  have 
made  in  part  because  of  definite  goT- 
ment  assistance.     In  some  countries  elec- 
has  t>een  sut>sldized  In  one  form 
another.     In   this  country  we  have  lol- 
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Education  in  a  Rapidly  Changing  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF   NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  ^lepislat-ve  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5',  1946 

Mr  HOEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  very  thoughtful  and  excel- 
lent addret.s  delivered  by  Mr.  Holt  Mc- 
pherson, n^anaqini;  editor  of  the  Shelby 
Daily  Star,  at  the  commencement  exer- 
cises at  Brevard  College  in  February  1946. 

There  beinn  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  lo  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Education  in  a  Rafiolt  Changing  Ace 
(By  Holt  McPhersoni 

It    is   a    high    •  '  ne    who   has 

maintained   an  '   institution 

and  Its  efTorts  t>  -v  .    ;     .  <  a  of  our 

amazing    resource*     -ma    i:  e    of    its 

people  Is  the  greatest  resource  ol  a  nation — 
to  come  here  and  participate  with  you  this 
morning  in  ycur  midwinter  commencement 
exercises     It  Is  i  a  privilege,  but  also 

It  i.s  a  privilege  .  with  a  responsibility 

to  talk  to  youiiK  people  about  to  embark 
upon  lifes  way  at  this  vital  moment  of 
human  history. 

Now  the  good  old  days  of  commencement 
nddrcMCi  are  gone  with  the  snows  of  yester- 
years. There  was  a  time  when  haranguing 
a  bevy  of  young  graduates  was  the  softest  of 
soft  snaps,  for  all  the  speaker  had  to  do 
was  to  remind  his  helpless  young  audience 
that  ours  to  a  land  of  equal  opportunity  and 
that  success  comes  through  hard  work. 
Then  after  reciting  a  few  well-chosen  quo- 
tations and  Incidents  from  the  lives  of 
George  Washington.  Ben  Franklin,  and  Cal- 
vin Coolidge.  he  could  resume  his  seat  with 
knowledge  of  a  Job  well  done. 

Nowadays  It  is  different,  quite  different. 
Success  still  comes  through  hard  work,  of 
course,  and  opportunity  is  still  equal,  al- 
though that  might  be  a  hard  one  to  attempt 
to  prove  to  some  of  the  splendid  boys  re- 
turning from  the  services  and  even  more 
difficult  to  convince  any  of  those  making 
even  slower  progress  toward  getting  out  and 
back  to  civilian  life.  What  happened  to  the 
Pords  and  Edlsons  when  this  country  was 
young  and  expanding  may  not  have  much 
bearing  on  the  problems  of  youth  afloat  in 


a  Nation  finding  It  harder  to  secure  a  peace 
than  to  Win  a  war. 

xrrccT  or  atomic  bomb 
Yours  Is  one  of  the  first  graduating  classes 
to  emerge  Into  an  atomic  world— since  the 
graduating  classes  of  last  June  we  have  been 
thrust  into  an  atomic  age.  though  many  of 
us  dont  seem  to  realize  it.  This  new  age 
began  officially  the  day  the  first  atomic  bomb 
was  dropped  upon  and  razed  the  Japanese 
city  of  Hiroshima  when  306.545  casualties, 
of  which  78.150  were  killed,  resulted  in  the 
e-  .'Of  new  concepts  of  power,  power 

I..  be  constructive  or  destructive. 

That  atomic  bomb  brought  with  It  a  .lost 
of  questions,  questions  that  will  have  to  be 
answered  in  the  near  future.  They  are  not 
merely  technical  questions,  they  are  poUtl- 
cal  and  jorial  questions,  and  the  answer;  we 
find  for  them  will  affect  mnnklnd  for  gen- 
erations The  moment  that  Ixjmb  fell  on 
Hlro6h:ma.  and  Its  companion  on  Nagasaki 
a  few  days  later,  merely  confirmed  It. 
Thoughtful  men  and  women  In  this  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world  recognized  that 
former  v.ilues  would  have  to  be  revised  and 
.r  again  be  wh.it  they  were.  It  hns 
us  to  a  point  In  human  hUtory 
N^Uere  war  ii:  *■  are  no  longer  phases  of 

the  same  cr  a— we  mn-^t  talk  now  of 

the  life  or  death  of  ci  i.  and  (very 

nation  must  love  peace  v ;ie  altcrnjtive 

is  destruction. 

Dr  Robert  M  Hutchlns.  the  brilliant  pres- 
ide.u  of  Chicago  University,  says  there  is 
only  or.e  subject  of  really  fundamental  Im- 
portance now.  and  tiuit  is  the  atomic  bomb. 
It  has  the  possibilities  of  setting  off  a  chain 
reaction  that  could  blow  up  the  globe,  but 
If  we  do  not  survive  there  is  no  use  of  our 
discussing  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  our 
lives  I  prefer  to  think  that  atomic  force 
is  P  iy  a  p«\^  i-'Kxl.  that  r.  can 

be  1  d  for  r  -e  purposes  as  It 

has    been    for   destructive — that    the   choice 
rests  solely  with  man. 

Utt   MAT   EC  LCNCTHENCO 

You  are.  tco.  the  first  class  to  be  :rp.rt- 
uated  since  announcement  of  the  de\e!op- 
ment  of  that  remarkable  sntlage  serun-  ACS 
which  Russian  scientists  have  produced  and 
which  thpv  claim  will  enable  us  to  live  a 
'  120  to  150  years  Instead 
70  years.  Now.  If  :hats 
going  to  be  the  case,  we've  got  to  learn  to 
live  safely,  soberly,  and  securely  In  a  world 
In  which  brains  and  courage  and  grl-  will 
enable  you  as  youngsters  of  60  to  see  Halley's 
comet  sail  back  in  1986  and  enable  you  to 
set  dates  a  full  100  years  nence 

in  ;  .^e  there  is  a  probability   you 

can  keep  them   If  the  world  keeps  its  head 
and  liverts  self-destruciion. 

Sd  I  can  tell  you  Its  a  queer  sort  of  world 
you  are  going  into  and  I  can't  honestly  tell 
you  Its  going  to  be  an  easy  one  In  which 
to  live  and  operate.  It  is  the  kind  of  world 
that  has  developed  machine  upon  ms.chine 
until  now  we  have  the  power  to  blow  up  the 
universe,  but  happily  at  the  same  time  we 
have  the  faith  to  go  on  developing  the  facil- 
ities for  extending  the  span  of  human  life 
In  face  of  all  that.  It  may  be,  and  tMs  de- 
pends upon  you  and  others  of  your  g?nera- 
tlon.  that  to  cure  the  Ills  of  the  mos,  awe- 
some war  of  all  time  that  we  should  set  to 
preparing  for  a  still  greater  and  more  disas- 
trous war — God  forbid! 

Altogether,  you  are  graduating  Into  s  world 
that  IS  an  enigma,  but  the  very  fact  'hat  It 
Is  cockeyed  Is  your  big  chance.  It  Isn't  going 
to  stay  In  Its  present  state  of  contusion; 
there  are  going  to  be  great  changes  and  in 
those  changes  young  folks  like  you  are  going 
to  have  to  play  the  leading  role.  This  old 
world.  I'm  confident.  Is  going  to  find  the  way 
to  avert  the  horrible  carnage  and  destruc- 
tion of  war— unlike  Othello,  we  t&ke  no 
stock  in  the  "pride,  pomp,  and  clrcum-stances 
of  glorious   war";    It   is   going   to   find   the 


way  for  men  to  live  In  freedom  and  for  trade 
to  flow  past  the  arttflclal  lX3undaries  and 
differences  that  have  in  the  pa.st  fed  wars 
and  It  is  going  to  find  the  way  to  feed  and 
clothe  and  house  and  enable  to  live  in  com- 
fort and  security  the  peoples  of  all  the  globe, 
sharing  the  things  that  are  abundant  but  In 
distribution  of  which  we  have  yet  to  master 
the  problems  that  in  the  past  caused  resort 
to  arms  by  men  who  in  the  past  may  not 
have  wanted  war  but  who  put  up  with  it, 
under  duress.  In  self-defense,  or  In  the  hope 
of  retrieving  something  out  of  a  patently 
bad  situation.  War  never  settled  anything, 
fcr  nothing  Is  really  settled  until  settled 
rightly. 

WORLD  cmZENSHIP  RESPONSIBItrTIES 

But  you  do  not  have  to  tackle  a  world 
problem  with  that  atomic  spirit.  Your  men- 
tal horizons  have  no  barriers  and  I  greet 
each  of  you  like  St.  Paul,  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  I  would  admonish  you,  however, 
that  world  citizenship  carries  graver  re- 
sponsibility now  than  ever  before.  But  first 
I  would  tell  you  that  you  and  this  Institu- 
tion are  in  the  midst  of  challenging  oppor- 
tunity. This  splendid  college.  Itself  a  Jewel 
In  a  gorgeous  setting,  has  suddenly  been 
lifted  from  an  outpost  position  into  the  very 
show  window  of  a  Nation  whose  millions  of 
citizens  plan  to  enjoy  their  new-found  leisure 
and  prosperity  by  pouring  into  these  western 
hlHs  as  soon  as  automobiles  arc  available 
and  facilities  are  provided  to  accommodate 
the  tourists  who  will  make  this  area  one  of 
America's  favorite  playgrounds.  After  4 
years  of  war,  America  Is  returning  to  its 
country  byways  and  city  dwellliigs  with  new 
Ideas  of  living.  And  yet.  when  we  look  back 
upon  the  history  of  our  country  and  into 
the  lives  of  Its  great  sons,  we  find  that  Amer- 
ica is  In  reality  returning  to  its  familiar  pat- 
tern— simplicity  of  living  and  homespun 
hospitality.  Where  Is  there  a  more  unspoiled 
symbol  of  simplicity  of  living  and  homespun 
hospitality  than  will  be  found  in  this  part 
of  North  Carolina? 

I  keep  under  the  glass  top  of  my  desk  these 
lines  by  George  Henry  Jessop  entitled  "Even 
Today,"  which  express  the  power  and  sim- 
plicity of  living  In  these  highlands: 

"What  If  the  bridge  men  buUd  goes  down? 
What  if  the  torrent  sweeps  the  town? 
The  hills  are  safe,  the  hills  remain. 
The  hills  are  happy  in  the  rain  I 
If  I  can  climb  the  hills  and  find 
A  lonely  and  a  cleanly  house 
With  shelves  too  bare  to  tempt  a  mouse. 
Whatever  years  remain  to  me 
I  shall  live  out  In  dignity." 

WNC   OUTLOOK    IS    BRIGHT 

It  was  Herodotus,  one  of  the  early  his- 
torians, who  remarked  that  before  his  time 
nothing  much  of  Importance  happened.  We, 
too.  are  less  concerned  today  with  what  has 
gone  before  In  this  Institution's  develop- 
ment— years  of  significant  accomplishment 
under  the  magnificent  leadership  of  your  able 
president.  Dr.  E.  J.  Coltrane.  and  his  asso- 
ciates, in  the  operation  and  extension  of  this 
Institution  dedicated  to  serving  an  area  rich 
In  potentiality  and  whose  future  continued 
development  industrially,  commercially,  and 
educationally  Is  assumed  We  hear  much 
talk  these  days  about  a  high-level  economy, 
and  God  put  western  Carolina  on  Intimate 
terras  with  It.  Our  mountain  area  stands  to 
suffer  less  and  prosper  m^Th  with  reconver- 
sion than  do  other  sections  of  the  State  and 
Nation.  There  are  no  war-bom  industries  to 
close,  no  populations  to  move.  Industries 
that  were  operating  before  the  war  have  ex- 
panded and  prospered  and  are  ready  for  that 
further  growth  needed  of  them  to  meet  their 
post-war  challenge 

Heretofore  western  North  Carolina  has 
striven  for  Industrial  expansion  In  competi- 
tion with  existing  Industries  tn  other  re- 
gions. Beginning  now,  and  for  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  I  think  I  can  with  safety  assure 


you  young  graduates,  the  people  of  these  hills 
can  strive  for  industrial  expansion  as  a 
major  collaborator  In  a  Nation-wide  move- 
ment feeding  the  high-level  economy  which 
is  being  counted  upon  to  carry  the  Nation 
and  Its  people  as  a  whole  to  greater  wealth, 
accomplishment,  and  leisure.  In  this  col- 
laborative expansion,  our  section  can  seek 
industries  with  a  base  in  agriculture — meat 
packing,  food  canning,  freezing,  preserving, 
■  cheese  and  butter  making,  leather  and  leath- 
er products,  wool  processing,  spinning,  weav- 
ing, finishing.  We  can  expand  Industries 
based  on  our  forests — paper  and  paper  prod- 
ucts, plywood,  veneer:  we  can  seek  to  fabri- 
cate our  mineral  resources  Into  agrictiltural 
Implements,  chemicals,  pottery  and  the  like; 
we  can  extend  the  processing  of  "gray  goods'' 
into  clothing  of  all  kinds,  we  can  enter  Into 
the  woolen  field  and  carry  the  sheared  wool 
through  to  the  finished  products.  Western 
North  Carolina's  water-power  could  manu- 
facture, if  properly  used,  many  times  the 
electricity  the  section  Is  using  today.  In- 
deed, we  might  take  a  leaf  from  the  book 
of  Scotland — and  I  am  fond  of  Scotland  and 
Scots,  delighted  they  have  exported  so  many 
from  their  own  country  for  the  world  in 
general  which  Is  benefited  thereby  even  If 
Scotland  is  not — which  Is  seeking  through 
development  of  water  power  to  bring  the 
highlands  a  new  prosperity. 

But  those  examples  mentioned  represent 
only  feome  of  the  sound  possibilities  for,  in 
varying  degree,  the  use  of  replaceable,  non- 
wasting  resources  in  which  wotlld  be  added 
high  ratio  of  value  compared  to  raw  ma- 
terials; there  Is  a  proximity  of  consumer  aud 
producer  markets  to  raw  materials  and  there 
would  be  a  Eubstantlal  use  of  manpower  in 
relation  to  other  factors  of  production.  The 
opportunities  open  to  you  in  these  lines  will 
create  Jobs,  wages,  btisiness  activity,  and 
profits.  Nor  should  ycu  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  lines  of  teaching,  preach- 
ing, and  newspapering  there  is  opportunity, 
too.  They  do  not.- 1  think  that  I  should  ad- 
monish you,  propose  a  satisfaction  measured 
wholly  In  cash.  Teaching  offers  a  challeng- 
ing opportunity,  certain  social  advantages, 
long  vacations,  and  the  Joy  of  seeing  young 
minds  develop.  Preaching  offers  some  of  the 
same  tj-pe  of  satisfactions  as  teaching,  with 
the  added  sense  of  spiritual  service.  And 
newspapering  gives  Its  votaries  a  constant 
stimulation,  a  lack  of  routine,  a  possibility 
for  friendships  which  neither  of  its  competi- 
tors gives.  The  kind  of  college  man  or 
woman  who  Is  not  centering  his  mind  wholly 
on  material  things  will  think  of  these  things 
as  well  as  the  salary  scale.  That  there  are 
plenty  of  college  men  and  women  who  have 
avoided  the  materialism  of  the  age  is  proved 
by  the  steady  procession  of  graduates  Into 
these  three  callings,  all  underpaid  on  a 
purely  mercenary  ba£l6.  They  are  still  going 
In,  and  on  a  steadily  improving  basis,  as  I 
can  testify  from  my  altogether  pleasant  ex- 
perience serving  on  the  American  Cotmcll 
on  Education  for  Journalism.  There  are 
more  college  men  and  women  In  Journalism 
than  there  were  two  decades  ago  when  I 
started  into  the  business.  They  are  not  Ig- 
norant of  the  facts;  every  newspaperman 
they  have  met  has  warned  them  about  It, 
but  like  the  man  or  woman  in  love,  they  are 
unsusceptible  to  argument.  And  perhaps 
they  are  right.  Fcr,  after  all.  a  life  whose 
satisfactions  are  all  commercial  never  quite 
hits  on  all  cylinders. 

I  think  without  exception  the  plar.ts  and 
the  tourist  Industry  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina look  to  greater  prosperity  than  ever  be- 
fore. In  mid-November.  5,000  tourists  tried 
to  buy  souvenirs  from  the  Cherokee  Indians 
on  top  of  the  Great  Smokies,  and  equally  as 
many  left  the  area  because  there  were  no 
places  open  for  them  to  eat  and  get  lodging. 
The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
will  channel  a  flood  of  an  estimated  10,000,000 
tourists  Into  North  Carolina.    Completion  of 


the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  will  connect  the 
Great  Smoky  with  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park;  contract  Is  to  l>e  let  this  spring  Tor 
the  final  link  from  Craggy  Gardens  to  Mount 
Mitchell  to  complete  that  marvelous  500 
miles  of  roadway  with  an  average  elevation 
of  3.000  feet,  a  veritable  skyway  affording 
the  most  gorgeous  scenery  to  l>e  foxuid  any- 
where In  this  atom-conscious  world. 

All  of  this  means,  of  course,  that  Brevard 
College  Is  challenged  to  keep  pace  with  that 
development  Just  as  each  of  you  Is  chal- 
lenged to  take  the  well-rouVided  training  you 
have  had  here — It  Is  far  better  than  any  ad- 
vice I  can  give  you — and  dedicate  it  to  the 
years  of  usefulness  that  God  has  in  store  for 
you.  You  have  been  trained  In  one  of  the 
splendid  schools  of  the  Methodist  church,  a 
school  dedicated  to  the  high  purpose  of 
equipping  boys  and  girls  for  lives  of  service 
and  useful  living— I  like  to  hink  of  It  In  the 
same  way  we  regard  that  remarkably  flour- 
ishing Baptist  Junior  college,  Gardner-Webb, 
near  Shelby,  whose  slogan  Is  "Serving  all 
who  want  her  service,  blessing  all  with  out- 
stretched hands." 

BKEVARO   COLLEGE    PRAISED 

This  Institution,  child  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  which  is  one  of  South- 
ern Methodism's  richest  and  most  outstand- 
ing, has  wrought  wonderfully  with  what  it 
has  had  in  the  way  of  physical  facilities 
through  the  years  of  Its  emergence  to  a 
front-line  position  educationally  In  a  West 
that  is  unlikely  to  have  any  large  schools 
but  which  needs  have  the  best  and  the 
strongest  institutions  apace  of  the  growing 
needs  of  an  area  moving  forward  more  rap- 
idly than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 
Brevard  College  Is  the  one  Methodist  college 
west  of  High  Point;  It  has  been  operated  thus 
far  on  the  concept  that  education  is  good 
business,  and  I  think  all  of  us  will  agree  that 
it  is  the  best  business,  because  education 
combined  with  natural  resources  and  native 
ability — of  those  we  have  the  finest,  you 
know — makes  an  unbeatable  triumvirate. 
With  all  the  changing  concepts  since  Hiro- 
shima's razing  there  has  been  no  alteration 
of  the  fact  that  education  and  morality  con- 
stitute the  force  and  character  of  free  gov- 
ernment. Nor  has  there  been  any  change  In 
the  fact  that  young  people  have  got  to  be 
more  hardhcaded  in  assessing  the  facts  of 
their  world,  more  Imaginative  In  changing 
those  facts  to  conform  more  nearly  to  a  de- 
cent world.  I  don't  know  whether  this  world 
suffers  more  from  prejudice  and  Ignorance  or 
from  Inability  to  conceive  anything  better. 
In  any  event,  the  time  is  right,  I  am  con- 
vinced, to  emphasize  anew  that  courage,  vi- 
sion, and  hope  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  get 
a  new  perspective  upon  the  opportunities 
that  abound  close  at  home  but  which  must 
be  preserved  in  a  nation  willing  to  cling  to 
prlciples  of  Justice  upon  which  it  was  founded 
and  which  must  live  in  a  world  that  can  have 
no  peace  in  these  mountains  if  there  is  no 
peace  in  Asia,  or  the  Balkans  or  China.  We 
must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  ours 
Is  a  duty  to  build  a  peace,  for  without  it 
there  will  be  no  civilization  worth  flghtlng 
for.  Let  it  not  be  said  by  numb  and  horror- 
stricken  cave  dwellers  of  a  succeeding  age, 
after  future  atomic  wars,  that  ours  was  a 
civilization  possessed  of  great  technological 
power  and  accomplishment — that  would  be 
after  most  of  mankind  had  been  vaporlz?d  in 
a  flame  of  reddish  nitrogen — but  that  when 
we  came  to  living  together  we  were  a  bunch 
of  idiots.  Let  us  in  the  blinding  clear  light 
of  nuclear  physics  do  what  we  can  to  dispel 
the  doctrines  of  bigotry,  discrimination,  and 
prejudice,  for,  after  all,  education's  principal 
purpose  Is,  as  one  of  my  old  professors  drilled 
Into  us.  to  teach  us  the  art  of  living  to- 
gether happily,  successfully.  It's  as  simple 
as  that,  my  young  friends. 

Western  North  Carolina  Is  In  the  midst  of 
undergoing   change;    it   Is   peopled   by   men 


AlUl 


nomen  who  have  kept  their  eyes  on  new 
who  were   thankful   for   land,   the 
unity  to  develop  It  and  for  the  bless- 
that  surround  them.     This  section  was 
by  pluck,  patience,  and  perseverance, 
here    in    the   West    we    have    an    abun- 
of  material  to  stimulate  our  planning 
greatest  development  and  usefulness. 
has    happened,    the    giant    Industries 
Ir.g  employment  and  utilizing  cur  re- 
s,  the  hu?e  power  developments,  the 
;.nd   the    millions   betm?    attracted    by 
iC.-nlc   grar.d?ur.   are   but    a   preview   of 
IS  to  come  to  make  this  section  an  even 
flourishing  and  well-rounded  center  of 
and     agriculture,     together     with 
e    but    gracious    hospitality    that    will 
Into  our  midst  a  cosmopolite  people 
-d  mostly  in  h?alth.  happiness,  and 
three  »hir!?rs  that  money  can't   buy 
in  d?ve:  of  which  we  In  western 
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SMALL    COLLEGES    IMPORTANT 

J^jst   as  I  hope  that  each  of  you  will  set 
hand  to  the  Important  task  of  helping 
juild  the  structure  that  challenges  our 
t  .section.  I  hope  this  college  will  never 
n  for  bigness     I  think  there  is  too  much 
conlfuslon  in  higher  learning  In  America  and 
ending    of    the    confusion    can    best    be 
ved   by  institutions  such  as  this  ofler- 
a  sound  general  education,  dedicated  to 
the  area  It  serves  abreast  of  the  edu- 
onal  challenge  by  gearing  its  program  to 
functional    needs   of   the   general    com- 
ity which  in  the  case  of  Brevard  Is  suf- 
ficiently   broad    and    challenging    to    occupy 
command  the  finest  efforts  within  the 
of  this  school. 

re    Is    too    much    tendency    today    for 
ic   men   to  state   a   problem    and    think 
ly  by  stating  It  that  it  will  work  Itself 
Would   that    our   problems   were    met 
■ufcMafully   as  easily   as   that.     Tou   young 
and  young  women  and  we  of  the  gen- 
ion  preceding  you  who  are  still  sticking 
ardund  in  hope  of  landing  a  State  distribu^ 
toiship  for  that  antiage  serum  are  destined 
take   significant    places    In    the    business 
professional  life  of  the  comnrunities  in 
Hich   you  settle.     I   would   caution   you   to 
in  mind  ever  that  It  Is  a  respcjnsiblllty 
good  citizenship  and  good  conscience   to 
that  spiritual  and  moral  progress  keep 
ap^ce  of  the  material  growth  ol  any  com 
nlty  In  which  you  live  and  operate 
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carries  this  clipping  and  I  commend  It  to 
you : 

"Scarcely  7  percent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion lives  In  the  United  States.  Yet  in  this 
country  we  have  produced  one-half  of  the 
wealth  of  the  globe.  We  have  more  material 
comforts,  more  culture  and  more  leisure  than 
any  other  country.  We  have  achieved  this 
highly  desirable  state  in  about  150  years  of 
national  existence." 

Now  the  Job  of  holding  the  gains  that  have 
been  made,  of  extending  the  horizons  and 
the  frontiers  of  a  section,  a  nation,  and  a 
world  that  is  of  necessity  one  world  and  one 
brotherhood  of  men  and  nations,  in  which 
the  power  of  human  understanding  is  the 
really  effective  force  that  will  harness  atomic 
force  and  so  put  it  constructively  to  work 
that  llle  will  be  worth  living  those  120  to  150 
years  Is  sufHcient  to  warrant  your  smcerest 
effort,  your  highest  devotion  to  duty,  and  all 
the  brains  and  courage  you  can  muster.  You 
look  as  if  you  have  what  It  takes:  good  luck 
to  you.  but  I  cannot  conclude  without  send- 
ing you  on  your  way  ringing  in  your  ears  Dr. 
Joseph  Fort  Newton's  definition  of  when  a 
man  or  woman  is  educated: 

"When  he  can  look  out  upon  the  universe. 
now  lucid  and  lovely,  now  dark  and  terrible, 
with  a  sen.se  of  his  own  littleness  In  the 
great  scheme  of  things,  and  yet  have  faith 
and  courage.  When  he  knows  how  to  make 
friends  and  keep  them,  and.  above  all.  when 
he  can  keep  friends  with  himself,  When 
he  loves  flowers,  can  hunt  the  birds  w^lthout 
a  gun.  and  feels  the  stir  of  a  forgotten  Joy 
In  the  laugh  of  a  child.  When  star- 
crowned  trees  and  the  glint  of  sunlight  on 
flowing  waters  subdue  him  like  the  memory 
of  one  much  loved  and  long  dead.  When 
he  can  be  happy  alone,  and  hlgh-mtnded 
amid  the  meaner  drudgeries  of  life  When 
he  can  lock  into  a  wayside  puddle  and  see 
something  besides  mud.  and  into  the  face  of 
the  most  forlorn  mortal  and  see  something 
beyond  sin.  When  he  knows  how  to  live, 
how  to  love,  how  to  hope,  how  to  pray — glad 
to  live  and  not  afraid  to  die.  In  his  hands  a 
sword  for  evil.  In  his  heart  a  bit  of  a  song." 


"AMXXICANISM"   IS  THE   BEST 


iJow  almost  every  day  you  will  meet  some 
fel  low  who  claims  that  our  American  way  of 
Ilf  i  Is  all  wrong.  The  pulling  and  tearing 
in  lident  to  industrial  and  social  strife  feed 
thit  talk,  and  we  are  pelted  with  fancy 
statistics  that  Injustice  abounds,  that  this 

another  Ism  would  be  better  than  our  own 
Arhericanism. 

Such  fellows  cause  me  to  think  of  that 
hct-tcmpered  collegian  who  awoke  late  one 
m  irniQg  and  found  his  expensive  alarm  clock 
hid  betraywl  him  In  a  tit  of  anger  he 
(lathed  It  against  the  wall.  The  result  was 
thit  h«  had  two  probUm* — the  alarm  cUKk 
wi  a  now  completely  ruined  and  a  hole  In  the 
pi  ister  had  to  be  repaired. 

:  have  never  seen  a  thinking  man  or  woman 
wt  o  thuuRhl  that  America  is  perfect.  But 
\t^  truth  IS  that  our  system  has  worked  a 
iMttrr  than  any  other,  and  one  thing 
U4>(  caused  It  to  work  and  t«  esMntlal  to 
continued  working  is  the  power  ot  force 

educated  men  and  women  who  refuse  to 
sukretuter  to  unsound  and  unworthy  men  and 
w^men  who  are  more  Interested  in  getting 
glTing.  who  are  lees  interested  In  the 
than  the  advantage  to  be  had  from  a 

uatlon,  1^  "r  are  interested  In  elevat- 

Ink  to  aun.  tien  who  are  dedicated  to 

li  pvwnng  the  American  system  rather  than 
M-«pptn«  It. 

I  have  a  friend  who,  to  protect  himself 
•|»4n«t  detractors  of  the  American  system, 
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The  Political  Philosophy  of  Abraham 
Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or    WIST    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "The  Political  Philo.sophy  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,"  published  In  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.>  Times  of  Friday.  February  8, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  l}e  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

THI   POLrriCAL    PMILOeOPHT    or   ABRAHAM 

LINCOLN 

We  are  approaching  the  season  when  many 
speeches  will  be  made  alwut  the  life  and 
services  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is  altogether 
fitting  that  the  date  of  hu  birth  should  be 
celebrated.  He  was  one  of  the  ■ 
figures  In  American  history.  He  a^ 
the  c<immiin  people,  atid  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  defense  of  the  oppressed  and  the  en- 
slaved.  A  rending  of  his  speeches  and  writ- 
ings reveals  how  completely  his  thoughts  and 


efforts  were  absorbed  In  the  battle  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  human  slavery. 

•  The  Lord  must  have  loved  the  common 
people  or  he  would  not  have  made  so  many  of 
them  ■' 

No  leader  In  the  public  life  of  the  Nation 
had  a  better  understanding  of  the  desires 
and  the  aspirations  ol  the  common  man  He 
was  a  product  of  tne  prairies  and  the  soil  of 
the  Middle  West.  He  knew  the  life  of  the 
pioneers,  liecause  his  life  was  sharec  with 
them.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  evidence  to 
show  that  he  v  the  choice  of  destiny  to 
guide  this  Nation  through  the  most  crucial 
period  of  its  history. 

His  life  in  tne  prairie  years  taught  him 
much  about  people  and  human  nature.  He 
was  a  pclittcian  who  understood  the  motive* 
cf  men  and  the  wellsprings  of  their  a:tlons. 
The  letters  he  wrote  to  his  political  coll  *agues 
abound  with  shrewd  obse:  vatlons.  and  .istute 
knowledge  of  political  .situations.  He  had  an 
acute  appreciation  of  public  opinion  and  its 
effect  on  the  determination  cf  the  Issues  un- 
der consideration  This  is  shown  In  his  fa- 
mous statement: 

"You  can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of 
the  time,  you  can  fool  some  of  them  part  of 
the  time,  but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  peo- 
ple all  of  the  time." 

Just  now  when  we  are  having  strikes  and 
labor  agitation  it  should  be  Informative  to 
survey  the  Lincoln  record  on  labor  In  his 
time. 

His  opposition  to  slave  labor  was  uncom- 
prom;sing.  He  believed  that  such  labir  vio- 
lated the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  debased  the  slave  .owners 
and  undermined  free  labor.  In  his  debates 
with  Douglas  he  never  failed  to  espouse  the 
rights  of  the  common  masses  and  to  de- 
■  nounce  the  evils  of  slavery.  His  whole  pub- 
lic career  was  built  around  his  antagonism 
to  the  slave-owning  aristocracy. 

His  political  descendants  are  not  sc  vigor- 
ous In  their  opposition  to  the  economic  royal- 
ists who  inherit  the  spirit  and  attitude  of 
the  old  slave  regime.  If  Abraham  Lincoln 
should  t)e  looking  from  his  ivory  towei  above, 
wetvonder  what  he  would  think  of  the  coali- 
tion in  Congress  between  a  group  of  south- 
ern reactionaries  and  northern  Republicans 
who  are  fighting  against  greater  freedom 
and  Justice  for  the  masses  especially  In  the 
South. 

Specifically  we  have  in  mind,  the  poll-tax 
device,  full  employment,  discrimination  In 
employment,  minimum  wase  requirements, 
and  oppressive  latxir  legislation. 

In  some  notes  for  a  speech  he  was  prepar- 
ing when  he  was  a  Memt)er  of  Congress  we 
find  the  following  statement: 

"Inasmuch  as  most  good  things  are  pro- 
duced by  labor,  it  follows  that  all  such  things 
by  right  belong  to  those  whose  labor  :ias  pro- 
duced them.  But  It  has  so  happened.  In  all 
ages  of  the  world,  that  some  have  labored 
and  others  have  without  labor  enjoyed  » 
large  proportion  of  the  fruits.  This  Is  wrong 
and  should  not  continue.  To  secure  to  each 
laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor,  or  as 
nearly  as  Is  possible,  is  a  worthy  objext  of  any 
good  government." 

This  U  the  doctrine  enunciated  by  the  great 
founder  of  the  Republican  Party,  There  Is 
a  simplicity  and  directness  in  theie  words 
that  make  his  Ideas  clear  as  crysial.  His 
party  has  wandered  far  from  such  conccp- 
tions.  It  would  m  fact  be  party  mutiny  to 
expound  these  Ideas  of  Lincoln  to  tneir  lott- 
leal  conclusion  at  a  dinner  in  hs  honor 
today. 

Lincoln  had  no  formal  education,  but  he 
had  remarkable  Intellectual  development 
from  the  time  he  ran  fur  Congress  until  he 
was  elected  President.  This  covered  a  period 
of  30  years,  and  Included  a  term  In  Congress, 
the  debates  with  Douglas,  and  the  campaign 
for  the  Pre.sldency  In  that  time  l.e  gradu- 
ally developed  a  definite  political  philosophy 
which  WAS  sumroarlied  in  a  speech  at  Alton, 
III.,  in  1858      He  said: 
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"That  Is  the  real  issue.  That  Is  the  Issue 
that  will  continue  In  the  country  when  these 
poor  tongues  of  Judge  Douglas  and  myself 
shall  be  silent.  It  Is  the  eternal  struggle  be- 
tween these  two  principles,  right  and  wrong, 
throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  two 
principles  that  have  stood  face  to  lace  from 
the  beginning  of  time  and  will  ever  continue 
to  struggle.  The  one  is  the  common  right  of 
humanity  and  the  other,  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  It  Is  the  same  principle  in  whatever 
shape  It  develops  itself.  It  is  the  same  spirit 
thrit  says  'You  toil  and  work  and  earn  bread 
and  I  will  eat  It.* 

"No  matter  In  what  shape  It  comes, 
whether  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who  seeks 
to  bestride  the  people  of  his  own  nation  and 
live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labor,  or  from  one 
race  of  men  as  an  apology  for  enslaving  an- 
other race,  It  Is  the  same  tyrannical  prin- 
ciple." 

Students  say  this  Is  the  essence  of  the  Lin- 
coln political  philosophy.  Its  appllcatloii  is 
just  and  eternal  In  the  relations  of  men. 
Lincoln  was  the  Implacable  adversary  of 
oppression  and  injustice.  The  Lincoln  anni- 
versary this  year  provides  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  human  rights 
and  political  freedom.  It  would  be  inspiring 
if  the  orators  would  take  their  texts  from  the 
sayings  of  Lincoln,  and  confine  themselves 
to  an  analysis  and  interpretation  of  his 
political  creed. 


OPA  Milk  Policy  and  the  Miik  Famine  in 
Oregon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGCN 

IN  THE  HOU^E  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
critical  .Mtuation  existing  in  my  district 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  with  reference  to 
the  supply  of  milk  and  other  dairy  prod- 
uct.". Urgent  appeals  have  bt*en  made  to 
OPA  to  provide  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem,  but  my  advices  to  date  are  that 
nothing  has  been  done.  I  have  appealed 
to  Mr.  Paul  Porter,  OPA  Administrator, 
to  give  immediate  attention  to  this  emer- 
gency and  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  the  milk  industry  in  the  Portland  area, 
which  comprises  my  district. 

The  milk  producers  have  hkewise  ap- 
pealed to  OPA,  urging  that  Immediate 
steps  be  taken  to  prevent  the  complete 
shutting  off  of  all  milk  supplies  to  the 
area  which  comprises  approximately 
one-third  of  the  population  of  the  Slate 
of  Oregon.  I  am  informed  that  butter 
has  completely  disappeared  from  the 
rr.arket  and  the  dairy  as.sccintions  have 
infornud  OPA  that  il  will  be  neces.tary 
for  them  to  discontinue  milk  deliveries 
on  March  15  unless  a  .«;olution  Is  found 
for  the  problem.  At  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  retail 
milk  a.ssoclations.  the  prices  permitted 
for  milk  sales  are  Insufflcient  to  cover 
the  cost  of  production  and  delivery. 

The  critical  situation  Is  set  forth  in 
detail  in  a  full-page  statement  by  these 
associations  which  appeared  In  local 
newspapers  in  Portland.  I  Include  as 
part   of    these    remarks    the    following 


statement  which  appeared  In  the  Ore- 
gon Journal  on  Wednesday,  March  6, 
1946: 

Shall  OPA  Price  Milk  Orr  the  Markit  as 
Thet  Have  Better? — OPA  Peicr  Policy 
Means  Milk  Famine  for  Oregon 
Fresh  bottled  milk  will  soon  be  as  rare  as 
butter — unless  the  OPA  is  curbed.  This  is 
no  exaggeration.  The  Government's  price 
policy  on  dairy  products  during  the  past  4 
years  has  disillusioned  American  dairy  farm- 
ers. Dairymen  cannot  continue  to  prodtice 
milk  at  present  prices  because  of  increasing 
costs  of  labor,  feed,  and  equipment.  They 
are  selling  their  cows.  They  are  turning  to 
other  crops.  The  entire  dairy  industry  and 
your  daily  supply  of  milk  will  scon  dis- 
appear unless  the  bungling  price  policy  of 
OPA  is  corrected.  The  milk  problem  is  your 
responsib'lity.  Study  the  reasons  for  today's 
seriotis  milk  shortage. 

illLK  prices  frozen  EARLY 

Early  In  1942  war  conditions  with  higher 
labor  and  feed  costs  started  a  decline  in  A 
grade  production.  Producing  dairy  groups 
feeling  the  pinch,  petitioned  the  then  State 
milk-control  board  for  an  increase  In  price 
to  offset  increased  costs. 

While  the  State  miik-control  board  was 
holding  a  hearing  to  raise  prices  both  to  the 
consumers  and  producer,  the  OPA  general 
freeze  order  on  consumers'  prices  was  made 
effective  April  28.  1942,  at  14  cents  per  quart. 
The  producer  ceiling  was  frozen  at  87  cents 
'  per  pound  butterfat  effective  February  13, 
1943. 

Had  OPA  allowed  the  adjustment  contem- 
plated by  the  State  milk-control  board  in 
April  1942,  many  believe  A  grade  milk  pro- 
duction could  have  been  maintained,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  increase  in  producers' 
price  to  95  cents,  allowed  by  OPA  July  1, 
1943,  made  possible  by  the  saving  in  every 
other  day  delivery.  This  with  the  feed  sub- 
sidy pajTnents  to  producers  might  have  saved 
A  grade  production. 

GRADE  A  MILK  PRODUCTION  DECRE.\SEO 

Farm  labor  was  drained  into  high  pay  in- 
dustrial jobs  and  sons  of  farmers  enlisted 
or  were  drafted  into  the  armed  forces. 

While  A  grade  production  decreased  23  per- 
cent from  December  1941  to  December  1945, 
total  production  of  milk  Increased  in  1943 
and  1944.     How  was  this  accomplished? 

Dairymen,  their  wives  and  children  worked 
10  to  16  hours  a  day.  every  day  In  the  year 
with  subsistence  pay  and  no  overtime  as  their 
contribution  toward  the  winning  of  the  war. 
Many  who  were  sending  cream  only  to  the 
market  and  feeding  the  skim  milk  to  live- 
stock changed  to  sending  in  whole  milk. 

MILK    CONSUMPTION    INCREASED    GREATLY 

The  low  ceiling  price  on  milk  with  the  high- 
er income  of  the  average  consumer  has  re- 
sulted In  a  25  percent  per  capita  increase 
In  consumption  of  fresh  fluid  milk  through- 
out the  coimtry.  which  has  more  than  ab- 
sorbed the  Increase  in  production  of  1943 
and  1944,  thus  draining  milk  Into  fresh  fluid 
channels  that  were  formerly  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  sklm-mllk  powder, 
and  other  dairy  pnxlucts. 

During  the  war  dairymen  In  this  area  di- 
verted milk  from  manufacturing  channels 
Into  the  fresh  bottle  milk  trade  at  lower  re- 
turns to  themselves.  This  was  done  for  the 
reason  that  In  normal  times  the  fresh-mllk 
market  makes  greatest  returns  to  producers 
and  they  wished  to  keep  that  trade, 

ALARMING  DROP  TN  PROOUCnOI* 

Oregon  disposed  of  unusually  large  num- 
bers of  dairy  cows  in  1945,  according  to  an* 
nual  livestock  survey  of  Crop  Reporting  Serv- 
Ice.  "January  1,  1948,  there  were  8  percent 
less  dolry  cows  2  years  and  over  than  January 


1945,  and  10. COO  less  than  the  10-year  aver- 
age. Number  of  heifers  January  1,  1946,  In- 
tended for  milk  cows  was  11.000  less  than 
January  1,  1945."  The  Kime  trend  exists 
throughout  the  United  States  and  liquida- 
tion of  dairy  herds  has  been  greatly  Increased 
since  January  1.  1946. 

RELIEF  KXPECTXD  AFTER  WAS 

Dairymen  believed,  when  the  war  was  over, 
price  celUncs  would  be  ofl  and  normal  price 
relationships  of  dairy  products  would  be  re- 
stored in  the  market  place.  However,  It  now 
appears  that  price  controls  will  be  on  in- 
definitely. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  dairymen  do  not 
feel  obligated  longer  to  endanger  the  health 
of  themselves  and  their  families  by  long 
^  hours  of  labor  and  at  the  same  time  mort- 
g.Tge  their  farms,  herds,  and  homes  that  the 
consimiers  may  continue  to  get  milk  and 
dairy  products  at  less  than  cost. 

Returning  veterans  are  net  interested  In^  /l 
dairy  production.  It  is  estimated  that  tl:e^-^ 
average  age  of  dairvTuen  in  this  area  Is  58 
years.  Many  carried  on  during  the  war  so 
that  their  herds  could  be  turned  over  to  sona 
returning  from  the  war.  Most  are  not  re- 
turning to  the  dairy  farms.  They  can  see  no 
future  in  a  7-day  80-or-more-hour  week  at 
subsistence  pay. 

OPA  DEAF  TO   REASON   AND  COMMON   SCNSS 

OPA  officials  say:  "Manufacturing  milk 
prices  are  too  high."  If  this  is  so  why  the 
preatest  shortage  of  butter,  cheese,  and  pow- 
dered skim  milk  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try— all  these  come  from  manufacturing 
milk? 

OPA  and  some  consumers  say,  "Low-In- 
come families  cannot  buy  what  milk  they 
need  if  price  goes  up."  Can  they  buy  butter? 
The  price  is  low.  so  low  there  isn't  any  butter. 
Do  we  want  milk  to  disappear  as  has  butter? 
Is  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  low-income 
families  the  exclusive  obllgauon  of  the  dairy 
farmer? 

OPA  pricing  policy  based  on  what  low-in- 
come families  can  pay  will  decrease  prodvic- 
tion   and  bankrupt  the   Nation. 

Over  the  past  3  years,  reasoning  and  com- 
mon sense  have  not  been  effective  with  OPA 
in  getting  price  and  adjustments  for  dairy- 
men or  in  getting  equitable  adjustments 
between  adjacent  markets.  Any  adjust- 
ments made  have  been  accomplished  only 
when  a  community  was  in  danger  of  losing 
Its  milk  supply. 

DAIRYMEN'S  REPLY  TO  OPA 

The  State  department  of  agriculture,  mlik- 
control  division,  has  now  been  in  operation 
11  years,  beginning  in  March  1934,  and  have 
the  daily,  monthly,  and  yearly  records  of 
production  and  distribution  on  this  and 
other  markets  of  the  State,  including  audits 
of  distributors'  records  for  cost  of  distribu- 
tion and  records  with  charts  showing  trends 
of  production  In  relation  to  prices  all  these 
years. 

The  records  are  available  to  OPA  and  have 
been  all  during  the  war  period.  They  have 
not  availed  themselves  of  these  records  until 
the  current  request  of  producers  reached 
them. 

If  full  use  is  made  of  these  records  and 
the  personal  knowledge  of  the  staff  of  the 
State  department  of  agriculture,  milk-con- 
trol division,  we  firmly  believe  that  a  satis- 
factory application  and  recommendation  can 
be  made  and  returns  received  from  the  OPA 
office  m  Washington  within  the  time  re- 
quested ill  our  application. 

DAIXYMEN     A.SX     ONLY     MINIMUM     NTISED     TO 
MAINTAIN    PRODUCTION 

The  dairymen  request  20  cents  per  pound 
butterfat  increase  over  the  present  95-cent 
price  which  would  make  $1  15  per  pound 
butterfat  or  a  30-cent  differential  over  the 
going  factory  milk  price  of  85  cents  being 
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ptM    )y    cont»#ni»*r»M    »nd    oth«ri    In    thU 

»rt*.    TU14   U  «»»  ^  '      Tk 

of  10  '«"■'■«  ('""T  10">  i      i"   i     '  ■'* 

cr  HP  ly  J'*  .  • 

famll  •  ^  i  .         "'••     '■ .     .     '      in- 

crtftM    of  •'ly    •'oa    p«r   month 

or  M  cent*  per  irr-.  a  It  U  ettimated  that 
thU  I  rice  will  uttmuUt*  A  gradt  production 
of  th'  se  *•  le  market,  caUM  •omt  lac 

tory    titlk  i  ri  to  qualify  for  grade  A 

»nd  ncmrage  dairymen  whoM  farnw  are 
equip  xd  for  grade  A  but  have  been  idle  dur- 
ing tl  e  war  to  again  atock  dairy  cattle.  Thla 
progrim.  we  believe,  will  eventually  return 
to  Pirtland  and  outlying  communltlea  the 
aame  high  quality  milk  supply  built  up  over 
»  nui  iber  of  years  at  great  expense  to  dairy- 
men ind  hard  work  on  their  part  as  well  as 
city  lealth  authorities  and  public-spirited 
citlac  n». 

LOC\L  O^A  ISTIMATIS    10   WEDCS   NICKSSAaT 

Da  rymen  supplying  over  81  percent  of 
Portl  mds  milk  on  February  11  filed  a  formal 
appll  ration  with  OPA  requesting  an  Increase 
In  p  ice  from  the  present  95  cents  to  »1  15 
per  jiound  butterfat  In  milk  with  necessaT7 
lncr<a8es  to  consumers  to  enable  distribu- 
tors to  pay  the  production  increase.  Feb- 
nuir  r  38  waa  suggested  aa  the  deadline  for 
t^.w  n 

Tc  make  study  of  cost  of  production  of  20 
to  a  i  dairy  farmers  and  10  distrlbutort — 4 
w«cl  ■  beginning  February  18.  To  tabulate 
Acid  data  and  combine  with  other  data — 2 
w«^  a.  Estimated  time  from  submission  of 
daU  to  Washington  until  reply  may  be  re- 
ceivi  d— 3  weeks.  Thus  making  an  estimated 
10  V  eeks  Irom  February  11,  the  date  of  our 
appl  ication. 

DiniTUEN   OFTEX   OPA   A   REASONABLE   PLAN 

Jli  cognlzln?  the  OPAs  capacity  for  stalling 
•    and  still  believlnij  OPA  cmld  act  within  the 
orlg  nal  time  limit,  the  dairymen  have  vclun- 
tari!  y  extended  the  time  limit  to  March  15. 

O  egon  dairymen  cannot  brook  further  de- 
lay. If  It  is  not  possible  to  get  action  through 
common-sense  reasoning  or  public  demand, 
thei  the  dairymen  must  consider  turning  to 
oth«  r  crops  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  The 
respsnsibillty  Is  squarely  upon  OPA  which 
now  stands  between  the  consumer  and  a  con- 
tmved  supply  of  fresh  milK.  Dairymen  are 
reac  y  and  anxious  to  produce  milk  at  a  fair 
prlc?.  The  OPA.  In  a  few  hours'  time,  can 
grai  t  a  slight  Increase  which  will  prevent  a 
aerl  >us  milk  famine  In  Oregon. 

Portland    Independent    Milk 

p-  s  Association. 

B.M  .  .MO  Daihtmen  s  Co- 

OFESATUE  Association. 
FA«MEas   Daibt  Assoclatton. 
Daut  CooPE«ATivr  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  most  sincerely  urge,  on 
behalf  of  the  f^  ■'  "(Is  of  families  living 
in    his  great  :.  iitan  area,  that  an 

Immediate  solution  of  the  problem  be 
found  and  that  OPA.  in  response  to  the 
urgent  appeals  by  citizens  of  this  area. 
wil  adopt  the  necessary  regulations 
\vh  ch  \)iill  permit  this  industry,  so  vital 
to   mblic  health,  to  continue  operating. 


Al  that  time  the  Billl'^h  wero  df  Hporivtrly 
in  nrfd  of  dollar  exchange  In  the  United 
St.itrH.  In  Older  to  secure  the  loan  the 
BrUl>h  Oovernmenl  expropriated  securi- 
ties, owned  by  British  cltlzen.s  and  na- 
tionals. In  American  Indu.sttles,  and  thus 
became  a  substantial  owner.  If  not  In 
many  cases  the  controlling  owner  of 
.'ilocks  of  American  companies. 


In 
93t 


British  Loan 


If  Qirat  BiUuln  owner- 

ship  to  such  n  lui  .     .      .  '  "'  "^"* 

indu.^trles  and  bu.sln««N»  i>iubli.slunenls 
for  1380  '  '""'  ^h\n)K.  how  much  more 
.she  can  .  ,  le  with  a  Klfl  or  loin  of 
$3  700  000  000  as  the  New  Denl  ndmln- 
istration  ndvocatos.  I  InMit,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  a  list  of  the  securities 
Great  Britain  obtained  with  the  lean  of 
$390,000,000  from  the  RFC  In  1941 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KKW  TOKK 

1^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

:  -Ir.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
July  1941  the  RFC  made  a  loan  of 
lO.OOO.OOO  to  the  British  Government. 


BritUh   holdings   in   United  States   industry 


Name  of  comrany 


Btoek  or  security 


Alli*<l  .""tores  i  orp 

^li..  I  t...i,-,...r,  \f  ..,..>ru>-tiirins  Co 


A...-: V  r 

AineriCJia  Loo 


^  iT  . 

motive 

Co 

«  MiHs 

iCo   ".'."."""'. 

rap^Co 

.1       . 

ttmncCo 

V  Elecoic'Co 



.0  preferred 


...  <Jo 

ST  f*r<f  rTimuiative  prefcrre*!.. 
'  ve  preferred 


ve  pretemd'. 


NumlxT  of  shai 


Orlfinally 
|.ie«lge<l 


iraon  B ... 

[•fetened ....... 

('  w'lt.U - 

(    p'Tiiiion 

1,  ,    r  Tit  cumulative  prrferred,  series 

r'nmtiiprcial  Inve5tment  Trust  Financial  Corp.  —  -; — .- 

(     -••si»alth  4  ."^ithem '  '      .luve  prefeneO 

.il  Oas   KlKiric   Light  A  Power  of  j  Cominon 


..*t[  A,  Light  Corp 

Co  ».. 

'XewYork_ 

ttluD.. ........ 

1    .i.-ite  Safety  Raior  Co — 

\V.  T.  Cirainf  I'o — 

cr.nf  N'irthtrn  Ry.  Co .' 

'  t  *- o... .................. ......... 


"fp.... . .. 

HrakcCo 

New  jersey 


cumulative  preferred, 
itive  preferred 


i'v... 


' >^  T  °ndCo  

k  A  Co 


ilCo.. 


1  Co 

>  Co........... — ...... 

.  Cwp.. ...... — ..........  . 

.  '*    V  0.«  a.........  ......  . 


Commoo 

..  .lo 

$,)  dividend  cumulative  ronvertitU' 

preVrreJ. 
*  1  ............................ 

'^^'u ....................... ... 

1  iimir.on............... .......  ....... 

do............................... 

,  .  .  .  ,QO.  . .-........^......... 

Commoa,  capital 

CoUllDOQ ............•.* 

.... .QO..  ..-.•••.*«........*.......... 

do 

do .i....... 

15  cumulative  prefrrrrd 

Commoa r- 

do 

ti-..    "■imulativc    eonvcrtlbk    pre- 

Capital... . — . . — 

Cotnmoa........................  ...... 

., «lo...„... . ............ 

do..„ . .......... — ....... 

t-      ■  '  _  ..........J.......... 

•  pceferred... 

•.ivi-  iirefeffed.. 


ilatlve  cooTcrtible  prior  pre- 


F.  W.  \V«x)lirorth  Co 

>iiiinc-itown  Sh«*t  A  Tube  Co. 
(.lit!:,  -t-  Corp.  of  America 

l>o 

l>o 

rh'mc"  Vrctimif ie  TruA  Co — 
<'o 


<  I" 


coDvertlble  preferred — 


.  •  •  -  .  I uc 
,V  Co.... 


i- 


K.  yinriiun. 
...do... 
Capital 
Sperce: 

'  S  in-rcf:  ■ 


Do"!"""""!"'  !1II 
Great  Northern  Iron  Ore... 


t  cumulsUve  pCcfrffrd.. 


II. 


Intematiooal  Paper  Co. 


John  MorrcU  A  Co. 
Pure  Oil  Co 


i  ru.-;ie  certificates  of  beneficial  Inter- 
est. 
S  tirrcent  cumulative  convertible  pre- 

r —  'I  _  


t  cumulative  convertible  pre- 


PtaiferM 
Standar  : 

I  l;;t>.l  - 


To 

\v  J<"rsey 

i-  '''t 

..  r-.jual 


I 


Capital....  

do 

..  .Jo.... 

IScomulalivt  first  prrferred. 


IIcM  on 
Oct.  Jl.  1V45 


.^.•;.  nno 

i«.f«i« 

i.xi.um 

4,  MM 

'i  0.000 

133,000 

M.cm 

4.000 

Tit.oni) 

34,000 

U.00B 
34.  MO 

3K.aoo 
ivi.uoo 

,'<»,  (WO 

.',11.  i«iii 

ll.OOU 

.',:.  (»•) 
i.Mjni) 

27.  '»W 
I/IIIO 

?  'Ill 
1 .1.  t*«l 
30,000 

ll.«00 

4  «.*«■) 
.M.  («I0 
:m.i<(«i 
li  .vw 
7,  mil) 
K),  71  «• 
M.  INI) 
Ut.  ItK) 

V  rut 

i'l.  IK") 


10,000 


1*1.  nuo 

40.  (M) 
7.000 

247.000 
7.S,  11U» 
.'2. 519 
4.V7K3 


3W.1M 

3,655. .'.")) 

4.  WO 

4.100 

.^400 

35.400 

79, 13J 

U.334 

.'iT.ooa 

KM 

74. '■■ 

lW«.n-' 


W,«WI 


None 
19,  nno 

in  nrw 
:  .   '««) 

4.  !■**) 

K.400 

10  nn.1 


4.UUi 
70.000 
34.000 

3.f75 
601 000 

34.  an 
3n.aM 

19,0IK) 

M.nrio 
•vi.  oni 

11,000 

None 
57.000 
15,000 
27,000 
1.300 

io,non 

4.U,  *ni 

ao,oou 

73.  rot) 

44.UOII 

.M.  an) 

11X2.  aw 

li.^a) 

7.0)0 
3),  7()0 

M.aw 
axau 

h,  rn) 
2j,  (Km 

24.tlUl 

177.  (lai 

8.0)0 

10,000 
47.0)0 

m.aii) 
<a).oa) 

l7..Vlf» 


;.'.uoii 
]».aii» 

30.000 

li.noo 

21.00) 

10, 000 

40.00) 

T.OX) 

247,000 

75. 000 

Notio 

45.7SJ 

3.t.S.00rt 

32.»7« 

St,  995 

?*.<.  1^1 

3, 65.%  .^10 

3.676 

3.*»7 

ZMS 

52,453 

79.J32 

53.334 

51.294 

r««.  i"i 
r».  •*'> 
2".*.  ion 
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BriHih  holdinQB  In  Vuitrd  itatet  (ndtufry— Oontl&uod 
•Bcvtmu  oTMn  than  rock 


8ritUh-ov>Htit  *hare$  in  Vnittd  Stotet 
infuranet  eompaniti 


Name  of  conn>any 


Amerlmn  <t  Foretpi  Power 

Cities  Service  Power  &  Light  Co 

Cltic!'  Service  

Vlrgiuiaii  Corp 


or  afcurltf 


6  percent  gold  debentures 

6lj  iHTceni  fold  debeniureii  due  1962.. 
6  iH'rcent  convertible  gold  debenture*. 
CoUiiteral  trust  5  (tcrceut  serial  note, 
series  M. 


Kumlier  cftharef 


Originally 
pledged 


13,750.000 

3.10. 000 

1,237,000 

1, 974,  OO) 


Held  on 
Oct.81,l»4A 


13,780.000 

None 

1,  237, 000 

1, 074, 000 


tnfUITlD    STOCKS    AND    SECUIUTIES    IN    WHICH    THK    BMTISH    GOVERNMENT    IS    A    SUBSTANTIAL    OB 

CONTBOLLINC    OWNER 


United  States  Pota.ih 

Do 

Deltas  Pine  Land  Co 

Ueiu  PlaiiniuK  Co 

Linen  Thrcid  Co 

Yardley  ol  lx>ndon 

1)0 

Harry  Ferguson,  Inc 

Do . 

R.  T.  French  Co 

Atlantic  Sales  Corp 

Oldbur.v  Ele<tr<»-Chemical  Co , 

Lea  A  I'errius,  Inc 

Arkwrieht  Finishing  Co 

Interiakrn  Mills 

Dntiilcrs  Co..  Ltd 

Morgianitc  lirush  Co.,  Inc 

n.  Priestiv  A  Co..  Inc 

Firth  Sfpfline  .«teel  Co 

Firth  Sterlinp  Co 

Keastiy  A-  Mattir.on 

Punch  KdycA  Co 

Twonty-Kivc  Hroadway  Corp 

Baker  Perkins  Co.,  Inc 

Do 

Pacific  M<ila.'<s»'S  Co.,  Ltd 

A.J.  White.  Ltd 

Menley  A  Jsmrs.  Ltd 

Heehf,  lycvi.-i  A  Kahn,  Inc 

Crown  Mills,  Inc 

American  .Association.  Inc.. 

Mica  Insulator  Co 

C.  Tenant  Pons  A  Co.  of  New  York 

American  Thread  Co 

Do 

Joseph  Tetlcy  A  Co.,  Inc 

DuDlop  fire  A  Rubber  Co 

Do.!!""!"!"""!"""'.'--. I 

J.  A  P  Costps  (^Rhode  Island),  Inc 

Clark  Thread  Co 

Clark  Threa<I  Co.  of  Oeor^a., — 

North  (icorria  Processing  Co.,  Inc 

Stowell-MncOrcgor  Corp 

Pljool  Cotton  Co..  Inc 

Jona.«  Hr'M'k  A  Pros.  (T.  B.  A.) 

Denii.<t  Su(>ply  Co.  of  New  Yort 

F.  W    C<<.k  Co 

Norma  IloHman  Bearings  Corp 

F.nsien-Bickford  Co 

OkoniteCallender  Cable_ 

Do 

Pembroke  Chemical  Corp 

Jocifih  WedRwood  A  Sons 

Do 


fi  percent  preferred 

Common 

Capit.al 

Common 

Capital 

4k.  i>ercent  preferred 

Common 

A,  common 

B,  common. 

Capital 

do 

do 

A,  common 

B,  common 

Capita! 

do...„......... 

do 


do 

7  percent  cumulative  preferred 

Common 

Capital 

!!!!do!!!!!!!!!'!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

7  percent  cumulative  preferred 

Capital 

do 

do..... .- — 

!!!!!do!~"!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!I!!! 

7  percent  cumulative  preferred 

Capital 

do 

5  percent  cumulative  preferred 

Common 

8  pcrit'nt  cumulative  preferred 

Common - -. 

R  i)erceut  cumulative  first  preferred.. 
8  percent  noncumulative  prelerrod.. 

Common 

Capital.. — - 

do................ - 

!!!!!do!rr!"!"!"r"""I"" 

Common .... ... . 

Capital — 

do 

Common 

Capital 

6  |)erccnt  cumulative  preferred 

Common 

6  percent  noncumiUative  preferred.. 

Common  capital 

Capital . 

B,  capital........... ^.— 

A.  capital.... 


Siaret 

Shara 

615 

None 

a02.4J<t 

162.4>*t 

zy76 

2.  «7f. 

3.434 

NOHH 

811,  OXi 

90.  OH) 

30.  6y."i 

30.595 

87,247 

130.870 

6,000 

6.000 

l.JO) 

1..VI0 

35.  OXt 

35,000 

,V) 

50 

8,4(10 

8.400 

2.107 

2,107 

,•; 

5 

7,00) 

7,00) 

19.969 

19,969 

860,250 

850.250 

7.  .VK) 

7.500 

2,  .V)0 

2,500 

Z5.32 

None 

40,752 

None 

20,140 

20.140 

12,000 

UOO) 

U.:«)0 

11.300 

1,049 

None 

CA,  (W< 

64.09f-> 

3,7.W 

37, 50) 

.'«o 

500 

1,  .'.Vl 

1,5.50 

4.000 

4.000 

5,000 

None 

lO) 

100 

151,  M4 

151,844 

6,  3,S9 

,5.359 

7.  IW 

•J.  12'.t 

427,  477 

381.  674 

1,197.3:.'; 

1, 197,  37' 

4.5*1 

4.  .5MI 

4.000 

4,  OK) 

610 

610 

81,600 

31.000 

197,334 

197,  33 1 

144.991 

144.991 

179,991 

179.991 

18,606 

18,605 

800 

800 

4.399 

4.399 

2,491 

2,491 

92 

92 

100, 7(^5 

100,  765 

'   I,(«5 

1,005 

7.fr29 

7,029 

90,000 

90,000 

10.  779 

10.770 

1,000 

1,000 

7.405 

7,«5 

255 

365 

440 

440 

300 

300 

British  Government -owned  stock  and  securities  in  American  industries 


Name  of  company 


Delta  A  Pine  Land  Co 

Do 

American  Association,  Inc 

Ajaignment  ol  Fine  Cotton  Pplnners  and 
Doublers  As.soeiation.  of  money  due  from 
Delta  A  line  Land  Co.  of  MLssissippl. 

Alignment  from  Dunlop  Tire  A  Rubber  Corp. 

Okooite-Callender  Cable  Co — 


Total. 


Btock  or  security 


First  mortgage  bonds 

Demand  note - 

i  percent  second  mortgage  B  Income 
debentures. 


First  mortgage.  6-percent  debentures. 


Originally 
pledged 


$3,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,420,250 

1.036,000 


36,347,350 
275,000 


34.768,600 


Held  on 
Oct.  31. 1945 


12,667,633.10 
1.689.731.00 
1,420,250.00 

1,036,000.00 


36, 097. 350. 40 
76, 000. 00 


Nameof  ooni|iany 

Originally 

plfxtpnl 
(sharwa) 

Held  Oct. 

31.  \ns 
(*iwr««) 

Central  fnlon  Insurance  Co.. 

Provident  Fire  Insurance  Co.. 

Manhattan  Fire  A  Marine  In- 

suraiKv  Co 

4,»M 

llt,3UU 

3,426 

IB,  894 
4.600 
W,  325  84 

6,010 
16,870 

«,«26 

%055 

4.9.V5 
11,200 

%43S 

B«alN>ar>i  Fire  A  Marine  In- 
surance Co 

Vork.vlii'c  Indemnity  Co 

Eagle  y  ire  i'o.  of  New  York.. 
Norwich  I'liion  Indemnity  Co. 
Albanv  Insurance  Co 

19,304 
4.  5i«) 
09.  325  M 

^o>u 

1^  870 

Prudential  Insurane«»  Co.  of 
Great  Britain,  in  New  York. 

Caledonian-American    Insur- 
ance Co 

6,920 
1955 

Total  shares 

109,  650.  84 

109. 60).  84 

Great  Britain  owes  the  United  States  prior 

to    World    War    II.    as    Xollows: 

Principal    unpaid.. $4,368,000,000.00 

Intercfil  postponed  and 
payable  under  mora- 
torium   

Interest  accrued  and  \m- 
pald  under  funding  and 
moratorium 


131.520,000.00 


33, 895, 9^  60 


1,916, 144. 782  58 


Total  owing  United 
States     before 

World  War  II 6.415.664,782  58 

Proposed  loan   of 8,750,000,000.00 

Surplus      property       and 

lend-lease  materials 660, 000, 000. 00 

Total  owing  to 
United  States  by 
Britain  if  pro- 
posed loan  Is 
made _ 10,  815,  664.  782  58 

The  interest  on  this  amount  alone  at  the 
low  figure  of  2  percent  will  be  •216,300,000 
annually — alone. 

The  record  shows  what  happened  to  their 
previous    obligation    to   us. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  believe  they  will 
do  different  with  the  present? 

BRITISH    HOLDINGS 

According  to  most  reliable  In- 
formation the  original  au- 
thorization   was    for $425,000,000 

Actually    received    by    British 

from   RFC 390,000,000 

Balance  due  on  loan  after 
crediting  accumulated  re- 
serve   income 342,925,058 

Value   of   listed   sectirlties   at 

time  of  loan 205,000,000 

Value  of  unlisted  securities  at 

time  of  loan 115.000.000 

Value   of   insurance   stocks   at 

time  of  loan 180,000,000 

Total  value  of  securities 

at  time  of  loan. _ 600,000,000 

Value  of  listed  securities  as  of 

Nov.  22,   1945    (as  stated  by 

RFC) -..     350,000,000 

Value  of  unlisted  securities  as 

of  Nov.  22,  1945 185,000.000 

Value  of  insurance  stocks  as  of 

Nov.  22,  1945 _ 226,  000, 000 

Total  value  of  securities 

as  of  Nov.  22,  1945 760,000,000 

Increase  In  Talue  since  time 
of   loan 260,000,000 
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Removal  of  Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

^0N.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 
Mt.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Riohd.  I  include  ihe  followmg  address 
by  ;;enas  L.  Potter,  .special  assistant  to 
the  'rice  Administrator,  before  National 
Mar  ceting  Conference  of  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  February 
2S.    946: 

Nilt  long  s'-nce  1  wss  a  speaker  at  a  ireet- 
n  a  southern  city  at  which  Gene  Kelly, 
moving  picture  actor,  also  was  to  make 
reas.  I  finally  got  word  In  my  hotel 
■  t  they  were  ready  to  take  me  to  the 
.m.  I  entered  the  elevator,  unaware 
y  special  circumstance,  but  when  the 
was  opened  after  the  descent  the  hotel 
was  crowded  with  bobby-soxers  ready 
to  Jcream.  then  swoon  up<:)n  the  expected 
appearance  of  Oene  Kelly  When  I  emerged 
th^y   said  Instead.  "Oh-h-h-h." 

I  f»m  sure  that  tonight  you  also  feel  like 
Oh-h-h-h  ••     I  am  as  disappointing 
a  ute  for  Chester  Bowles  as  I  was  for 

Oen  '  Kelly 

M-    Bowles,  however,  has  had  placed  upon 
shoulders  an  even  greater  responsibility 
that  which  rested  upon  them  when  your 
ion  was  extended  to  him.    He  has  the 
tasif  of  making  a  livable  pattern  out  of  the 
brofen  pieces  of  the  Government's  previous 
•price   policy.     The   President   outlined 
new  policy,  but  the  details  as  to  when 
how  wage  Increa.ses  may  be  reflected  in 
increases  depend  upon  Mr.  Bowles"  pro- 
Many  labor  controversies  remain  un- 
ed  a  V     *     T  his  pronouncement.     Under 
cir  ces.  I  am  sure  you  are  glad 

Bowles  has  remained  In  Wlkshlngton  and 
me  In  his  stead. 
Ak  you  know,  Mr.  Bowles  has  asked  Congress 
to  ':;tend  price-control  legislation  for  an- 
othiT  year  beyond  June  30.  If  any  of  you 
thliik  that  desire  to  hold  their  Jobs  has  led 
OP; ,  executives  to  Join  In  this  recommenda- 
tloi  .  I  want  to  aasure  you  that  you  are  mis- 
takin  One  of  our  moat  difBcult  tasks  la  to 
per)  uade  our  top  men  to  stay  on  the  Job  until 
the  r  work  is  done.  Almost  all  of  them  made 
far  more  money  before  the  war  than  they 
reel  Ive  from  the  Government.  And.  as  Mr. 
Bov  les  said  last  week,  working  conditions  in 
WaimnCMl  are  not  too  gn<xl.  He  had  Jiut 
one  of  his  periodic  Intergovern- 
dtfBcultles.  As  he  emerged  from  the 
te  House,  a  reporter  asked  him  If  he  still 
with  the  Government.  "Yes."  he  replied. 
still  with  the  Government.  The  pay  Is 
but  working  conditions  are  lousy." 
Ttie  last  thing  any  top  executive  at  OPA 
ts   Is    to   make  bis  present   Job  his   life 
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war 
woift 

F  om  time  to  time  we  hear  also  that  there 

men  In  OPA  who.  because  of  their  social 

osophy.  want  price  control  to  become  per- 

-.t.     On  that  Issue  I  am  certain  that  a 

'  top  OPA  executives  would  be  as 

.IS  a  vote  on  the  subject  taken 

tonight.     There  would  be  no  votes  for 

rtnanence. 

cne  Issue,  and  only  one  issue,  might  we 

in  disagreement:   that  is  as  to  the  time 

wh4n  controls  should  be  removed. 

very  powerful  National  Association  of 
ICaliufacturers   last   November  voted  for  re- 
moyal  of  all  controls  by  February  15— that 
a  week  ago  last  Friday.    The  association 
low  spending  a  sum  reported   by   Drew 
n  to  be  I2.CCD.000.  trying  to  persu.ide 
American    pecpls.    through   advertising. 


Pearso 


that  It  is  In  their  Interest  that  price  controls 
be  ended  at  once.  I  am  very  certain  that  If 
their  fund  amounted  to  »20,000.000.  their  ad- 
vertising campaign  would  be  a  failure.  In  a 
quarter  of  a  century  spent  In  advertising,  I 
learned  one  Important  thing:  to  advertise 
successfully  you  have  to  have  something  that 
win  serve  the  public  well  If  it  is  purchased. 
The  N  A.  M  does  not  have  a  salable  product. 
The  American  people  are  not  In  the  market 
for  economic  tragedy. 

If  economic  history  teaches  us  anything. 
It  makes  crystal  clear  that  inflationary 
pressures  do  not  end  when  war  ends.  In 
World  War  I,  without  price  control,  living 
costs  roee  62  percent;  but  after  the  armistice, 
in  spite  of  the  unrestricted  inflation  that 
had  taken  place  during  the  war.  consumer 
prices  went  on  up  until  In  April  1920  they 
were  108  5  percent  above  prewar  levels. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  total  Inflation 
came  after  the  armistice. 

Businessmen  were  extremely  well  satisfied 
''  "he  rise.     In  addition  to  making  op- 

I  iiroflts,  they  got  inventory  profits  that 

made  ihelr  operating  profits  hardly  worth 
looking  at.  Imagine  having  your  inventories 
grow  40  to  50  percent  In  value  In  a  year  and 
a  half  All  you  needed  to  get  rich  was  a 
big  inventory. 

When  prices  rise  on  war's  inflationary  pres- 
sures, however,  they  never  stay  up.  And  In 
May  1920.  they  collapsed,  bringing  our  whole 
economic  structure  down  about  our  ears. 
Prices  fell  over  40  percent  In  13  short  months 
And  what  a  cost  the  American  people  paid 
for  the  postwar  inflation. 

Corporation  profits  of  six  billion  four  hun- 
dred million  m  1919  turned  to  losses  of  fifty- 
five  million  In  1921.  and  In  the  next  5  years. 
106.000  businesses  failed — 40  percent  more 
than  had  failed  In  the  last  5  years  before  the 
war  Business  bankruptcies  were  at  the  rate 
of  20  000  a  year.  By  way  of  contrast.  I  may 
say  that  In  1945.  amid  the  widespread  hard- 
ships created  by  OPA.  Just  810  businesses 
failed.  If  you  doubt  these  figures,  consult 
Dun  and  Bradstreet.  It  i.s  they  who  keep 
the  records  of  business  fatalities. 

Economic  suffering,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  business.  Factory  employment 
dropped  31  perc?nt:  factory  pay  rolls  shrank 
44  percent.  And  unemployment  Increased 
by  5,624000,  Just  when  the  Nation  needed 
to  absorb  discharged  veterans  In  civilian  Jobs. 

Building  cost  r<  se  145  percent  in  2  years. 
resulting  in  a  buyor's  strike  and  the  post- 
war building  boom  lasted  only  1  year.  Over 
400.000  families  .n  the  meantime  had  bought 
or  built  new  homes  at  highly  inflated  prices, 
and  great  numbers  lost  their  homes,  and  with 
them  their  wartime  savings,  through  mort- 
gage foreclosures. 

Farmers,  however,  were  hit  hardest  of  all. 
Farm  price*  collapsed.  Potatoes,  for  ex- 
ample, that  sold  for  96  a  bushel  In  May  1920 
sold  for  •1.29  a  bushel  1  year  later  Cotton, 
that  sold  for  37'^  cents  a  pound.  1  year 
later  sold  for  9^ ^  cents.  Average  farm  in- 
comes dropped  from  91.360  in  1919  to  9460 
in  1921. 

In  the  heyday  of  the  Inflation  farmers  were 
next  door  to  heaven.  As  money  rolled  In  they 
built  the  extra  rooms  on  their  houses  they 
had  wanted  so  long,  or  erected  new  silos  or 
barns.  Many  reached  out  and  enlarged  their 
acreage.  With  money  flowing  In  it  would 
take  only  a  few  years  to  jjay  off  the  mortgages 
they  placed  on  their  farms  to  get  the  needed 
cash. 

Result:  In  the  next  5  years  453.000  farmers 
lost  their  farms  through  mortgage  fore- 
closures. 

If  these  were  Just  statistics  It  would  not 
matter,  but  wrapped  up  in  them  was  stark 
tragedy  for  mirilons  of  Americans.  Imagine 
the  sleepless  nights  of  worry  spent  by  the 
106.000  businessmen  who  failed,  and  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  whose 
profits  turned  to  leases;  by  the  6.600,000  extra 
uaamployed:  by  the  workers  who  kept  their 


Joba  but  saw  their  incomes  shrink  44  per- 
cent: by  the  453,000  farmers  and  their 
families  who  saw  not  only  their  homi»  but 
their  Jobe  go  out  of  the  window.  b<rcause 
of  forces  over  which  they  had  not  the 
slightest  control. 

No  thank  you.  Mr.  Wason.  of  the  NAM. 
the  American  people  would  not  buy  your 
bill  of  goods  if  you  had  a  hundred  million 
to  spend  for  advertUlng.  You  never  could 
convince  the  American  people  that  It  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  go  through  that 
kind  of  a  wringer  again. 

Would  we  go  through  a  wringer  again  If 
we  followed  Mr.  Wasons  advice?  Let  us 
examine  the  probabilities 

The  war  that  put  the  American  people 
through  the  wringer  in  1919,  1920.  and  1921 
coat  a  total  of  »32. 000 .000. 000  The  recent 
war  coat  1301  000.000,000— almost  10  times 
as  much.  The  truth  is  that  our  military  ex- 
penditure In  the  first  year  after  VJ-day  will 
total  Ml.OOOCOO.OOO.  or  W  000.000,000  mor« 
than  the  total  cost  of  World  War  I.  And  yet 
some  people  tell  us  the  war  Is  over  and  we 
can  with  blithe  splriu  throw  off  the  shackles 
of  controlled  prices  and  return  to  normalcy. 
Normalcy— remember  that  word?  Re- 
member what  happened  when  we  returned 
to  it  last  time! 

Dtu-lng  World  War  1  currency  in  circula- 
tion, under  the  stimulus  of  war  financing. 
roM  from  »3. 100.000,000  to  M. 900.000. 000— a 
total  rise  of  » 1,800 .000 .000.  During  the  recent 
war  currency  tn  circulation  rose  from  $7,200.- 
000.000  to  128,200.000.000— a  total  rise  of  Ml.- 
000,000.000.  or  more  than  11  times  the  rise  of 
World  War  I. 

Balances  In  checking  accounU  in  banks — 
the  foundation  of  our  other  form  of  money — 
rose  In  World  War  I  from  $10,100,000,000  to 
$14  800  000  000,  a  total  rise  of  $4,700,000,000. 
In  World  War  II  they  rose  from  $27,400,000.- 
000  to  $80.500,000,000— a  total  rise  of  $53.100.- 
000.000 — or  almost  12  times  as  much  as  In 
World  War  I. 

The  public's  spendable  Income  In  the  last 
6  months  of  1945  was  at  the  rate  of  $132,000.- 
000  a  year,  up  91  percent  from  $69,000,003,000 
m  1929. 

In  the  last  war  the  public  saved  a  total  of 
$27,000,000,000.  This  money,  hanging  over 
the  market,  was  an  important  factor  in  forc- 
ing prices  still  higher,  when  consumers  be- 
came convinced  that  inflation  had  not  ended 
with  the  war's  end  and  set  out  to  buy  for 
future  needs  tn  advance  of  anticipated  price 
rises.  By  vray  of  comparison,  I  may  say  that 
In  World  War  II  savings  of  the  public  toUled 
$145,000,000,000.  or  almost  four  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  In  World  War  I 

Finally,  let  me  tell  you  this:  World  War  1 
took  (  ■     ercont  of  total  production  for 

war.  Var  II  took  46  percent      Obvl- 

otisly.  ihr  iiisk  of  reconversion  this  time  has 
been  far  more  difflcult  and  time  consuming. 
I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  room 
who  can  view  these  facts  and  not  agree  that 
postwar  inflationary  pressures  this  time  are 
far  more  men.iclng  than  those  that  brought 
disaster  to  the  American  people  m  1919,  1920, 
and  1921  To  stick  our  head.s  in  the  sands 
cf  unreasoned  confidence  and  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  these  pressures  would  be  the  height 
of  folly  Indeed,  should  the  American  people 
be  misled  by  the  advertisements  of  the  Na- 
tional Manufacturers'  Association  and  Join 
the  leaders  of  the  NAM  who82  heads  are  In 
the  sand  they  never  would  forgive  the  NAM 
for  the  disaster  that  would  follow.  It  would 
be  a  blow  to  public  confidence  In  business 
leadership  which  It  would  take  years  to  wipe 
out.  Fortunately,  the  American  people  show 
no  signs  of  following  such  blind  leadership. 
If  now  is  not  the  time  to  get  rid  of  con- 
trols, when  can  we  get  rid  of  them?  It  is 
difficult  to  give  this  question  a  calendar-date 
answer.  Our  economy  never  was  In  so  fluid 
a  state  as  at  present.  Economic  forecasting 
never  involved  so  many  hazards. 

Almost  every  btislnessman.  public  official, 
and  economist  predicted  that  after  VJ-day 
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strong  deflationary  forces  would  be  set  in 
motion.  Unemployment  was  supposed  to 
reach  a  total  of  from  four  to  six  million, 
which  would  spread  a  sense  of  economic  Inse- 
curity and  make  the  public  timid  about  buy- 
ing R?tail  sales  would  fall;  prices  would 
drop  below  ceilirvgs  We  could  get  rid  of  sub- 
sidies without  raising  the  cost  of  living  and 
by  rapid  decontrol  bring  wartime  price  regu- 
lation to  an  end. 

Production  of  raw  metals,  for  example,  had 
expanded  largely  during  the  war.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  we  could  get  out  cf  most  raw- 
metals  controls  before  th.  end  of  1945.  Ceil- 
ings were  removed  on  most  forms  of  alumi- 
num and  magnesium  and  cn  stainless  steel. 
But  that  was  as  far  as  we  could  go.  Business 
Week  reported  toward  the  end  of  last  year, 
••Without  any  question  the  lid  would  blow" 
on  materials  and  parts  prices  "but  for  OPA 
restraints  " 

That  still  Is  true. 

Production  of  foods  rose  27  percent  during 
the  war.  When  the  Government  canceled 
many  war  contracts  and  public  buying  power 
declined.  It  was  anticipated  that  most  food 
price  ceilings  could  be  suspended  and  later 
removed.  Rapid  decontrol  was  predicted  for 
thf  first  6  months  of  1946.  Actually  public 
demand  for  food  has  stayed  at  a  very  high 
level. 

In  the  face  of  an  all-time  peak  crop  of 
white  potatoes,  we  were  able  to  remove  ceil- 
ings without  serious  dlCRculty.  But  when.  In 
the  face  of  another  bumper  crop,  we  sus- 
pended ceilings  on  citrus  fruits,  prices  shot 
upward.  Ceilings  had  to  be  restored.  With 
automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  washing 
machines,  etc.,  still  not  available  in  substan- 
tial quantities,  the  public's  buying  power  has 
proved  too  great  for  removal  of  many  food 
celllnRs  without  price  Inflation. 

Unemplo\-ment  did  not.  as  anticipated, 
rise  from  four  to  sU  millions  after  VJ-day. 
Employment  instead  sUyed  2.000.000  above 
1941  levels,  six  and  one-half  millions  above 
1939  levels.  Tte  public's  spendable  income 
stayed  31  percent  above  1941  levels.  91  per- 
cent above  thoae  of  1939.  Instead  of  show- 
ing timidity  in  spending,  the  public  at  holi- 
day time  went  into  the  greatest  spending 
spree  in  history  and  suipped  the  stores 
almost  bare  of  merchandise.  Department 
store  sales  In  December  were  12  percent  above 
thoae  of  1944,  94  percent  above  these  of 
1939. 

These  develt^menu  put  an  entirely  new 
aspect  on  the  problem  of  decontrol.  They 
made  It  clear  that  the  demand  we  mtist 
balance  to  get  rid  of  controls  without  Infla- 
tion is  not  the  demand  of  1939.  but  demand 
on  a  new  and  much  higher  level. 

If  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  balance  the 
1939  demand  for  goods,  we  would  be  out  of 
many  controls  by  now,  for  In  November 
1045 — 4  months  after  VJ-day— we  produced 
goods  at  a  greater  rate  than  ever  was  reached 
when  the  Nation  was  not  actively  at  war. 
The  rate  of  output  was  1  percent  above  that 
of  1941.  51  percent  above  that  of  1939.  cur  last 
real  prewar  year.  In  thoae  four  brief  months, 
according  to  the  Director  of  War  Mcbilizatlon 
and  Reconversion,  we  performed  the  produc- 
tion miracle  of  increasing  the  rate  of  output 
of  civilian  goods  by  $20,000,000,000  a  year. 

Producers  of  reconversion  goods  such  as 
automobiles,  radios,  refrigerators,  etc..  still 
have  their  difficulties  Widespread  labor  dis- 
putes have  crippled  their  operations.  Mate- 
rials and  parts  supplies  have  been  distress- 
ingly irregular,  because  of  varying  rates  of 
reconversion  and  need  for  filling  empty  pipe 
lines.  If  a  single  part  for  a  machine  is  miss- 
ing, you  have  no  machine. 

Producers  of  some  other  goods  are  having 
trouble,  notably  those  in  the  lumber  and 
textile  industries.  These  industries  paid 
generally  low  wages  before  the  war.  They 
have  been  reluctant  to  raise  them,  even 
though  their  profits  were  more  than  ade- 
quate 10  permit  increases.    As  a  restilt  they 


lost  workers  steadily  to  war  plants  and  shlp- 
yard.s  during  the  war. 

Let  us  examine  the  lumt)er  situation,  as 
an  example.  In  an  endeavor  to  increase 
limrit>er  production  OPA,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  WPB  and  later  CPA.  increased  lum- 
ber prices  66  percent.  This  ^i?^s^the  greatest 
price  increase  given  on  any  b4slc  commodity. 
Unfortunately,  however,  it  did  not  Increase 
lumber  production,  which  actually  fell  94 
percent  below  the  1939  level.  Why?  Because 
workers  employed  in  lumber  production  de- 
clfned  22  percent. 

Question  may  be  raised  if  price  Increases 
granted  were  sufficient  to  permit  the  lumber 
industry  to  pay  wages  high  enough  not  only 
to  retain  its  workers  but  to  increase  them. 
The  answer  Is  that  profits  on  gross  lumber 
sales  rose  from  3  percent  in  1936-39,  to  over 
12  percent  in  1944.  the  last  year  for  which 
we  have  adequate  profit  figures.  Clearly 
OPA  price  increases  were  used  by  the  com- 
panies to  add  to  their  profits;  not  to  raise 
wages  to  attract  more  workers  and  solve  the 
production  problem.  I  may  say  that  the 
profits  of  textile  mills  also  rose  far  above 
prewar  levels;  yet  they  kept  on  losing  workers 
because  of  relatively  low  wage  scales. 

V.'orkers  are  now  drifting  back  Into  these 
Industries  but  It  will  take  some  time  to  lift 
their  output  to  the  levels  required  to  bal- 
ance demand  under  the  publics  greatly  en- 
larged buying  power. 

It  Is  now  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
public  buying  power  will  not  return  to  the 
prewar  basis.  The  Government  is  supporting 
at  high  levels  the  incomes  of  farmers,  which 
rose  more  than  170  percent  during  the  war. 
Labor's  wartime  gain  of  75.5  percent  in  take- 
home  pay  fell  when  overtime  was  for  the 
mo£t  part  eliminated  and  downgrading  set 
In.  Now  the  loss  is  being  partially  restored 
by  wage  adjustments. 

Total  business  profits  for  1946  will  probably 
fall  below  wartime  peaks  reached  in  1944  and 
1945;  but  with  excess-profits  taxes  elimi- 
nated, profits  after  taxes  will  remain  at  a 
very  high  level;  may  top  all  previous  records. 
Our  task  obviously  is  not  to  produce  goods 
enough  to  balance  1939  demand.  We  must 
Instead  enlarge  our  output  to  meet  a  new 
high  level  of  buying  power.  This  obviously 
will  take  time.  Obviously,  also,  enemies  of 
price  control  will  charge  in  the  meantime 
that  production  failure  due  to  price  control 
U  responsible  for  shortages. 

I  would  not  be  realistic  If  I  did  not  admit 
that  for  limited  periods  in  restricted  areas 
price  regulations  have  hampered  production 
by  certain  companies  producing  certain  kinds 
of  goods.  Drawing  the  fine  line  between 
price  Increases  that  are  needlessly  Infiation- 
ary  and  thoae  required  to  maintain  produc- 
tion is  not  always  an  easy  task.  Since  VJ- 
day.  however,  OPA  has  amended  procedures 
In  12  basic  ways;  moat  of  the  changes  bemg 
designed  to  aid  production.  A  total  of  459 
Industry-wide  price  increases,  and  of  4,957 
Individual  firm  price  Increases  have  been 
granted.  Incidentally,  a  total  of  192,673  rent 
Increases  were  granted  on  landlord  petitions 
In  1945.  These  hardly  reflect  the  inflexibility 
of  policy  which  some  persons  attribute  to 
OPA. 

Most  of  the  charges  that  OPA  Is  interfering 
with  production  are  based  upon  misinforma- 
tion. For  example,  the  Bridgeport  Chamtber 
of  Commerce  hired  a  firm  of  industrial  engi- 
neers to  study  the  effect  of  price  control  upon 
Bridgeport  industries.  Mr.  Robert  Wason, 
president  of  NAM,  advertised  the  results. 
The  first  finding,  reported  last  November,  was 
that  If  price  controls  were  not  abandoned  or 
radically  altered  by  February  15  (that  was  a 
week  ago  last  Friday) ,  8.700  persons  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work  In  Bridgeport.  We  do 
not  yet  have  figures  for  February  15.  but  by 
January  15  the  United  Stated  Labor  Depart- 
ment reports,  4,800  workers  had  been  added 
by  Bridgeport  Industries. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  fact  that  hamper- 
ing of  production  by  price  regulations  aflecta 


only  a  few  companies  and  products  for  brief 
periods  and  Is  negligible  In  the  whole  pro- 
duction picture,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  rate  of  reconversion  is  extraordinary  and 
the  level  of  production  before  the  fiurry  of 
labor  disputes  struck  was  phenomenal.  It  will 
take  some  time  before  production  of  all  goods 
can  balance  the  new  high  level  of  demand 
and  we  can  get  rid  of  controls  without  In- 
flation. 

We  in  OPA  see  three  stages  ahead,  which 
I  shall  take  time  to  describe  briefly. 

Stage  1  Is  the  period  of  labor,  material  and 
parts  shortages  through  which  we  now  are 
passing:  the  most  critical  6  monti^s  in  price- 
control  history.  Due  to  labor  disputes  and. 
the  above  shortages,  our  very  conspicuous 
reconversion  industries  have  a  hard  time  get- 
ting under  way.  They  experience  high 
"bulge"  costs  before  workers  settle  efficiently 
Into  their  new  Jobs;  before  production  llnea 
get  to  flowing  without  Interruptions  and 
while  overhead  is  piled  onto  low  output. 
Inevitably  these  delays  are  blamed  upon  OPA. 
and  these  temporary  high  cost*  are  cited  as 
evidence  that  ceiling  prices  must  be  raised. 

Dunne  this  stage  OPA  Is  belnc:  called  upon 
for  many  price  adjustments  due  to  rising 
labor  and  materials  costs.  When  conditions 
warrant,  these  are  being  made;  but  on  a  basis 
which  business  considers  tight,  1.  e..  no  ad- 
justments are  made  so  long  as  industries 
are  earning  their  prewar  dollar  profits.  We 
retjret  that  at  this  stage  more  liberal  ad- 
justments cannot  be  made;  but  If  the  Nation 
is  to  avoid  an  inflationary  spiral  that  will 
wreck  our  economy  and  menace  our  free  in- 
stitutions, business  must  go  along  with  us 
during  this  period  of  peak  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Fortunately  profits  in  most  Industries  and 
trades  are  far  above  prewar  levels  and  will 
remain  so. 

Already  goods  with  annual  sales  of  $5.- 
500.000.000  have  been  decontrolled,  but 
through  stage  I  decontrol  will  proceed  at  a 
very  slow  pace. 

Stage  II  will  come  upon  us  rather  sud- 
denly. Wage  readjustments  will  come  to  an 
end  and  costs  will  become  stabilized;  work- 
ers will  increase  in  efficiency;  production  will 
increase,  cutting  unit  overhead  costs.  Ap- 
peals for  price  adjustments  will  dwindle. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  period,  price  comp)etl- 
tlon  will  begin  to  reappear. 

pPA  operations  during  this  period  will 
undergo  two  changes: 

1.  Pricing  policies  will  gradually  be  ad- 
justed to  erase  transition  to  r  new  economic 
era,  by  assuring  earnings  appropriate  to  a 
sustained  high  volume  of  production. 

2.  Decontrol  will  proceed  at  a  steadily  ac- 
celerating rate. 

Stage  ni  will  be  a  period  of  capacity  pro- 
duction, full  employment,  and  stable  costs. 
Public  buying  power  will  be  at  a  very  high 
level  but  the  gigantic  production  of  which 
our  new  economy  Is  capable  will  wipe  out 
one  shortage  after  another.  Pressures  will 
disappear  first  on  materials  and  parts,  then 
on  consumer  goods. 

During  sUge  III.  production  will  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  materials,  design,  and 
technological  advances  made  during  the 
war.  Costs  will  go  down  as  output  and  the 
serviceability  of  goods  goes  up. 

With  continuation  of  price  adjustments 
to  assure  earnings  appropriate  to  a  sustained 
high  level  of  production  and  with  rapid  ac- 
celeration of  decontrol,  OPA  may  atUin  wiUi 
business  In  stage  III  the  popularity  it  now 
enjovs  with  the  people,  who  on  all  opinion 
polls,  voted  80  to  90  percent  for  continua- 
tion of  price  controls. 

Pressures  on  rents  and  on  building  ma- 
terials will  be  most  persistent.  Those  on 
rents  will  continue  long  after  June  1947,  for 
the  housing  shortage  we  face  Is  ,not  due 
to  war  curtailed  construction  only.  Its  cause 
goes  back  through  the  1930'8.  when  for  10 
years  our  population  Increased  much  faster 
than  our   housing. 
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This  look  Into  the  future  U  based  upon 
t^  e  assumption  that  Congress  will  extend  ef- 
renive  legislation  and  that  no  other  InOu- 
er  ces  will  prevent  price  control  from  being 
siccetaful.  We  are  not  good  enough  prop- 
h(  ts  to  forecast  the  duration  of  these  stages 
pi  the  date  when.  If  the  OPA  Act  Is  ex- 
t«nded.  we  can  decontrol  ourselves  out  of 
•9  Istence  We  anticipate,  however,  that  all 
Ci  ntrols  but  rents  can  be  eliminated  In  1947. 
R  ;nt  control  can  then  appropriately  be 
ti  antferred  to  other  agencies  or  to  the  States. 

Whatever  path  we  follow,  the  Nation 
eirarly  is  In  for  an  era  of  great  prosperity. 
«  Ith  vastly  enlarged  buying  power,  with  war 
a<  cumulated  shortages  and  with  a  produc- 
ti?e  capacity  vastly  expanded  nothing  can 
p  event  our  entering  upon  such  a  period. 

Only  one  question  remains  to  be  decided: 

V  heiher  the  era  will  be  a  stable  and  long- 
U  stmg  period  of  full  employment  and  pro- 
d  action,  or  whether  we  shall,  as  we  did  after 

V  orld  War  I.  go  through  the  usual  postwar 
p?riod  of  inflation,  collapse,  and  depression. 

Because  I  like  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise and  want  to  see  It  preserved  In  a 
florid  where  we  are  Its  last  bulwark,  I  very 
n  lUch  hope  we  will  not  now  In  the  name  of 
f  ee  enterprise  decide  for  a  postwar  Inflation 
a  Id  collapse  that  more  than  anything  else 
¥  ill  put  our  free  Institutions  In  Jeopardy. 

The  question  Is.  will  we  prove  to  be  a 
j  ivenile  nation,  moved  by  whims  and  pass- 
ing  prejudices  of   the   moment,  and    led   by 

V  sionless  groups  with  selfish  Interests  to 
a  (rve;  or  will  we  prove  to  be  a  grown-up 
n  ation.  capable  of  learning  from  history  and 
fixing  policies  In  the  Interest  of  the  whole 
r  ation? 

With  such  Issuea  In  the  balance.  It  Is  to 
Eie  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  United 
£  tates  Chamber  of  Commerce  sits  on  the 
f  'nee  and  does  not  throw  its  Influence  on 
t  le  side  of  the  happiness  and  enduring  prcs- 
jerlty  of  our  Nation  and  Its  people.  To  sit 
en  the  fence  when  so  grave  an  Issue  con- 
f  -onts  the  Nation  ts  almost  as  bad  as  betting 
c  n  the  wrong  horse. 


The  Fight  Against  Inflation  Must 
Continue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

or  Mtssouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tjtie  permission  granted  me,  I  include  as 
I>art  of  my  remarks  a  radio  talk  by  Hon. 
(rhe.ster  Bowles.  Stabilization  Director, 
c  n  Saturday.  March  2. 1946.   It  follows: 

Last  week,  when  I  told  you  about  ray  new 
J)b  as  StabUization  Director,  I  said  I  was 
cDnfldent  that  the  Nation's  new  all-out  at- 
tick  against  inflation  will  succeed,  provided 
I  U  of  us — business  people,  farmers,  workers. 
I  eople  in  Industry — pull  together. 

I  don't  think  I'd  have  been  willing  to  Uke 
en  my  new  assignment  if  I  didn't  believe 
]  ou  people  were  all  as  deeply  aware  as  I  am 
t  hat  this  is  a  crisis  I  think  you  fully  under- 
I  land  that  some  drastic  methods  may  be 
I  setMary  if  we're  going  to  keep  prices  and 
I  mts  from  going  higher  And  I  know  I  can 
count  on  you  for  support. 

The  American  people  all  reallae  that  this 
I  ew  fight  mu5t  be  settled  now  or  never, 
i  ,nd  It  has  to  be  settled  the  right  way  be- 
c  ause  the  whole  future  of  our  economy  Is  at 
s  Cake 

But  If  you  have  listened  to  some  of  the 
xrtscaeres  in  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere  you 
I  light  have  the  impre^sicn  there's  no  seus« 


at  all  In  making  a  fresh  start  Inflation's 
already  here,  they  say.  Why  try  to  combat 
it  any  further! 

You'll  hear  a  lot  of  this  dangerous,  irre- 
sponsible talk  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
Why?  Because  the  Price  Control  Act  is  now 
before  Congress  for  action.  The  Price  Control 
Act  which  gives  your  Government  authority 
to  set  ceilings  on  the  prices  and  rents  you 
pay  expires  on  June  30  and  is  up  for  renewal 
now.  The  lobbyists  and  pressure  groups  and 
speculators  want  to  defeat  that  law.  They'd 
like  to  get  you  to  throw  up  the  sponge,  re- 
move the  controls,  and  start  pushing  prices 
and  renU  higher  and  higher.  Their  tactics 
are  designed  to  send  millions  of  people  into 
the  market  to  buy  and  hoard  goods — to  break 
our  stabilization  controls  and  push  rents  and 
prices  up.  Then  the  profiteers  hope  to  get 
rich  and  get  out  before  the  crash  comes. 

Now.  all  this  talk  is  part  of  a  studied  cam- 
paign to  deprive  you  of  the  protections  that 
have  served  us  all  so  well  thus  far— protec- 
tions which  are  more  necessary  than  ever 
today.  To  me  the  Issue  is  very  plain.  Many 
pressure  groups  are  in  effect  conspiring 
against  the  American  people.  And  I.  for  one. 
am  determined  that  the  pressure  groups 
aren't  going  to  win. 

Let's  apply  the  yardstick  of  common  sense 
and  see  what  the  facts  are  behind  all  this 
pumped-up  propaganda. 

I  think  I  can  show  you  that  thus  far  In- 
flation has  been  kept  in  check,  certainly  far 
better  than  in  any  previous  war  period  in  our 
history.  I'm  going  to  run  right  through  a 
list  of  items  that  go  Into  everyone's  cost  of 
living.  Lets  take  up  each  one  In  turn  and 
see  what's  what 

Let's  start  with  rents. 

If  you're  like  millions  of  other  families  in 
this  country.  17  cents  out  of  every  dollar  you 
spend  goes  to  pay  rent  for  the  hou5e  you  live 
In.  Has  there  been  any  Inflation  In  that 
large  part  of  your  coet  of  living?  You  know 
the  answer  to  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

If  you  live  in  an  area  that's  under  rent 
control — and  90  percent  of  the  people  In  this 
country  do— the  chances  are  20  to  1  that  the 
rent  you're  paying  today  Is  the  same  as  It 
was  more  than  3  years  ago. 

That  certainly  doesn't  sound  like  infla- 
tion to  me.  particularly  when  you  remem- 
ber that  many  rents  doubled  and  tripled  in 
the  a  years  trnmediately  after  the  last  war. 
The  people  who  scream  that  Inflation  Is  al- 
ready here  certainly  can't  be  thinking  about 
the  record  of  the  last  3  years  on  rents  for 
housing. 

Of  course,  we  all  recognize  that  rents  for 
offices  and  stores  and  commercial  properties 
such  as  stores  and  office  space  have  gone  up 
outrageously  In  many  communities.  Al- 
though I've  asked  for  authority  to  check 
these  rises  in  commercial  rents  many  times. 
Congress  has  never  authorized  anyone  to  put 
on  controls.  They're  entirely  outside  the 
fleld  of  rent  control.  But  the  inflation  In 
business  rents  proves  what  would  happen  to 
the  rent  In  your  hoiulng  if  no  controls  were 
removed  or  unchecked. 

But  perhaps  the  boom  and  bust  boys  who 
tell  you  inflation's  already  here  are  thinking 
about  food  prices  Forty  percent — almost 
half — of  most  families'  living  expenses  go 
for  food.  Now  what  has  bappeneid  to  food 
prices? 

Well.  In  the  early  days  of  the  war  food 
prices  began  to  rise  rapidly.  When  we  did 
get  them  under  price  control,  our  machinery 
wasn't  entirely  effective.  The  whole  idea  of 
controlling  food  prices  in  an  emergency  was 
new.  and  we  didn't  have  the  experience  and 
the  know-how  to  do  a  really  good  Job. 

But  about  3  years  ago  we  got  a  strong  grip 
on  rising  food  prices.  We  did  it,  in  part,  by 
using  a  weapon  against  inflation  called  sub- 
sidies. Most  of  you  know  that  subsidies  are 
special  payments — by  the  Government — to 
farmers  and  meat  packers,  and  others  who 
produce  and  pack  your  food.  When  the  costs 
of  producing  food  are  unavoidably  Increased. 


subsidies  cover  the  additional  costs  and  make 
It  possible  to  keep  down  the  prices  you  pay 
In  the  store. 

Subsidies  kept  down  the  prices  you  paid 
for  butter,  cheese,  milk  bread  and  canned 
goods  during  the  war.  and  made  all  meat 
cuts  Just  about  10  percent  cheaper 

Now.  what's  happened  to  food  prices  since 
we  got  that  strong  grip  on  them  in  May 
1943' 

Well,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  tells 
vu  that  fiKd  prices  have  actually  gone  down 
about  1  percent  In  the  last  2'2  years.  But 
If  you  are  anything  like  me.  you're  a  Uttle 
leery  of  statistics.  You  want  the  good,  hard 
facts  as  you  get  them  from  the  grocery  stores 
or  from  your  own  food  bills. 

So.  today  1  brought  along  some  big  full- 
page  food  advertisements  from  some  of  our 
Washington  newspapers.  One  set  of  ads  was 
printed  during  the  latter  part  of  May  1943. 
almost  3  years  ago.  The  others  were  pub- 
lished Just  the  other  day.  Lets  compare 
a  few  food  prices. 

In  May  1943  meat  prices  were  actually  a 
little  higher  than  they  are  now.  Here's 
pork  sausage  lor  example.  It  was  37  cents 
a  pound  34  months  ago  Its  33  cents  today. 
The  statistics  say  that  canned  goods  are 
about  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  May 
1943.  And  my  ads  show  that  canned  green 
beans — Just  to  pick  one  item— were  13  cents 
then  and  are  12  ceSxU  today.  Grade  A  milk 
was  two  quarts  for  23  cents.  The  price  Is 
the  same  today. 

I  could  go  on  right  down  a  long  list. 
Cereals,  for  Instance,  are  about  the  same. 
A  pound  of  oatmeal  was  9  cents  then.  If» 
10  cents  today.  Bread  was  8  cents  a  loaf  in 
1943.  It's  8  cents  today.  Waffle  mix.  20 
cents  a  package  then  and  20  cents  today. 

Ndw  these  are  Washington,  D.  C  .  prices. 
Your  home  town  prices  may  vary  a  penny  or 
two  one  way  or  the  other.  You  can  check 
what's  happened  to  prices  where  you  live  by 
going  to  a  newspaper  office  and  looking  at 
their  flies  or  compare  the  food  ads  of  May 
1943  with  those  of  today.  Do  that  and  I 
think  you'll  agree  that,  anyway  you  carve  It. 
the  propagandists  are  barking  up  the  wrong 
tree  when  they  try  to  tell  America's  house- 
wives that  food  prices  have  not  been  held. 

Of  course,  you  may  occasionally  run  into 
some  chlseler  who  charges  you  over  the  ceil- 
ing price  for  food.  And  if  you  like  fancy. 
Imported  olives  and  other  high-priced  foods, 
your  total  food  expenses  may  be  a  little 
higher.  But  the  story  on  most  basic  foods 
Is  that  they're  about  the  same  as  3  years  ago. 

Compare  that  with  the  first  year  after  the 
1918  armistice  when  food  prices  more  than 
doubled.  We  haven't  let  anything  like  that 
happen  this  time,  and  we're  not  going  to. 

Food  prices  have  been  held,  but  only  as  a 
result  of  hard,  persistent  fighting  to  keep 
food  prices  down.  We've  hung  on  and  hung 
on.  Can  we  continue?  I  assure  you  that  we 
can  if  w'e  get  the  price-control  law  renewed 
In  its  present  form,  and  if  Congress  gives  us 
the  authority  to  keep  food  subsidies  on. 
Without  food  subsidies  food  prices  would 
go  up  about  8  percent  overnight.  You  can't 
t>e  for  price  control  and  Against  subsidies. 
They  belong  together  If  we're  going  to  keep 
prices  down. 

Well.  It's  pretty  plain  that  we  haven't  got 
Inflation  In  food  and  house  rents.  But 
what's  the  situation  in  things  like  fuel, 
electricity,  and  ice?  Let's  take  a  few  more  of 
the  prices  Washington  people  pay.  A  hun- 
dred gallons  of  fuel  oil  cost  |10J0  in  May 
of  1943.  A  Washington  householder  pays 
$8.80  for  the  same  amount  today.  That's 
nearly  $2  under  the  price  in  1943.  Chest- 
nut coal  costs  a  few  cents  mere  a  ton.  And 
kerosene  Is  a  Uttle  higher.  But  electricity 
and  gas  prices  are  about  the  sam?  as  they 
were  3  years  ago. 

You've  heard  a  lot  about  price  increases  for 
steel.     What's  really  happened  then?     Steel 
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bas  Increased  only  11  percent  in  price  since 
1940.  whereas  steel  prices  almost  tripled  after 
the  last  war.  And  the  things  you  buy  that 
are  made  out  of  metal  don't  represent  a 
large  part  of  the  average  family's  cost  of 
living — actually  only  about  9  percent — and 
that  includes  goods  made  out  of  copper  and 
alumintun  as  well  as  ste*l. 

I  can  assure  you  that  most  metal  appli- 
ances are  coming  out  at  or  near  1942  prices. 
If  there  are  any  necessary  price  Increases 
they  will  be  small. 

I  wish  I  could  report  that  clothing  prices 
had  been  held  as  well  as  prices  for  food  and 
rents  and  other  cost-of-living  items.  Over 
and  over  again  I've  pointed  out  that  this  was 
the  poorest  Job  that  both  Government  and 
industry  have  done  during  the  war  period. 
The  veteran  who  goes  out  to  trade  his  uni- 
form for  civilian  clothes  notices  it  particu- 
larly, because  he  usually  wants  tc  buy  sev- 
eral Items  all  at  once.  Let's  take  Just  a 
moment  to  see  what  caiised  the  trouble. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Job  of  trying  to  set 
prices  on  thousands  of  different  clothing 
Items  In  hundreds  of  different  styles  and 
qualities  would  be  staggering  at  any  time. 
In  wartime,  with  40  percent  of  our  fabrics 
going  into  uniforms  and  tents  and  tarpau- 
lins it  was  worse.  Because  more  people  had 
more  money  to  spend  and  were  ready  to 
buy  Just  about  anything,  the  demand  for 
clothing  of  all  kinds  was  never  so  high.  At 
the  same  time  some  manufacturers  who 
usually  made  plain  white  cloth  for  shirts 
or  house  dresses  shifted  to  making  fancy 
print  cloth  on  which  they  could  make  a 
higher  pn^t.  Others  shifted  from  making 
low-pnced  garments  to  higher-priced  things 
for  the  same  reason.  That's  why  some  of 
you  ladles  have  had  trouble  finding  a  good 
$5.95  dress,  or  low-prxed,  good-quality  play 
clothes  for  the  children. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  clothing  end 
of  the  Job  was  bungled. 

Now.  however.  I  Uiink  we've  got  a  better 
grip  on  the  clothing  problem.  Last  week  I 
told  you  we  were  going  to  go  back  to  some  of 
the  wartime  methods  of  control  on  cloth- 
ing, to  the  methods  we  used  to  make  sure 
that  the  Army  and  Navy  would  get  the  uni- 
forms they  needed.  Textile  mills  will  be  re- 
quired to  make  definite  quantities  of  certain 
essential  materials  that  are  needed  for  men's 
white  shirts,  inexpensive  house  dresses, 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  items  of  that  sort. 
And  we  will  use  a  system  of  priorities  to  see 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  more  essen- 
tial kinds  of  clothing  get  first  chance  to  buy 
these  materials.  And  OPA  price  controls 
will  see  that  the  garments  made  under  the 
new  program  come  to  you  at  prices  you  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Bad  as  the  clothing  situation  has  been,  it 
is  going  to  get  better.  I  have  heard  more  and 
more  often  during  the  past  few  weeks  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  improvement.  The  stores 
are  selling  more  and  more  inexpensive,  well- 
made  items.  And  remember,  we  also  have 
this  consolation.  Clothing  prices  have  not 
tripled  as  they  did  after  the  last  war. 

Now.  let's  take  a  minute  or  two  to  sum 
up  all  this  talk  about  inflation.  In  the  first 
place,  there's  no  Inflation  In  house  rents. 
There's  no  inflation  in  the  kind  of  food  items 
most  people  buy  every  day.  We  are  doing 
all  right  on  our  fuel  and  electricity.  Cloth- 
ing is  not  so  good,  but  it's  getting  better. 
Tbes*  are  the  Items  that  make  up  about 
75  percent  of  your  coet  of  living.  Then 
where  is  this  full-blown  Inflation  the  propa- 
gandists are  screaming  about? 

Well,  for  one  thing.  It's  In  the  75-cent 
haircuts  that  used  to  be  40  cents.  Why? 
Because  we  havent  any  control  over  such 
prices,  although  I've  pointed  out  repeatedly 
that  there  should  be  controls. 

It's  In  the  90-cent  movie  admission,  and 

the  tas  permanent  waves.     'Why?      Becstise 

here  again  we  have  no  authority  to  set  price 

ceilings,   though   we've   often    asked    for  it. 

It's  true  that  there's  a  wild  inflation  in 


the  stock  market.  Why?  Again  because 
there  has  t>een  no  lid  to  hold  down  the 
inflation. 

Real-estate  prices  and  rents  for  stores  and 
office  space,  too.  have  soared  like  a  rocket 
ship,  right  out  of  this  world.  Why?  Again 
the  story  is — no  controls.  More  than  once 
up  in  Congress  I've  pleaded  for  legislation 
that  would  give  protection  to  you  people 
who  have  to  buy  homes  now  by  putting  ceil- 
ings on  the  prices  of  homes — both  old  and 
new.  But  the  Government  as  yet  has  no 
authority  to  stop  these  wildly  Inflated  sales. 
There's  a  bill  before  Congress  now  that  would 
effectively  squelch  this  reckless  trading  In 
urgently  needed  homes.  The  passage  of 
that  bill.  In  my  opinion,  is  a  "must"  re- 
quirement right  now. 

These  fields  where  prices  are  zooming  be- 
cause there  are  no  controls  point  up  one 
lesson  very  plainly.  It  doesn't  take  a  col- 
lege professor  to  see  what  would  happen  if 
the  price  ceilings  on  your  food  and  clothing 
and  the  other  basic  items  In  your  cost  of 
living  were  ripped  off  now — as  the  Associa- 
tion of  National  Manufacturers  and  others 
have  proposed — or  if  the  profiteers  who  are 
itching  for  higher  prices  and  higher  rents 
could  have  their  way. 

Don't  listen  to  these  greedy  pled  pipers 
who  are  trying  to  turn  America  Into  one  gi- 
gantic auction  block  with  their  frantic  cries 
that  prices  are  going  up.  Don't  be  stam- 
peded into  buying  something  you  don't  need. 
And  don't  let  the  pressure  groups  and  the 
propagandisU  tell  you  that  higher  prices 
and  higher  rents  are  bound  to  come.  Infla- 
tion can  be  stopped — it  has  been  stopped — 
It  win  be  stopped.  It's  going  to  take  guts 
and  determi.iatlon  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 
but  as  long  as  there's  adequate  authority  to 
do  the  job  your  rent,  food,  clothing,  and 
other  prices  will  be  kept  In  hand. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  able  address  entitled  "The 
Anglo-American  Petroleum  Agreement." 
delivered  by  former  Governor  Alf  M. 
Landon.  of  Kansas,  before  the  Kansas 
Oil  Men's  Association  annual  meeting  at 
Wichita,  Kans.,  on  March  12.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  l^e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  orderly  development  of  crude  petro- 
leum is  impressed  with  national  interest. 
The  oil  Industry  for  many  years  was  almost 
criminally  negligent  In  the  waste  of  this 
vital  and  Irreplaceable  natural  resource.  I 
led  the  fight  in  Kansas  that  resulted  In  our 
first  petroleum  conservancy  legislation.  In 
1933  I  was  the  only  Governor  that  responded 
to  the  InviUtlon  of  President  Roosevelt  to 
attend  a  conference  in  Washington  of  the 
chief  executives  of  the  oil  SUtes  In  an  at- 
tempt to  draft  national  legislation  that 
would  bring  about  a  more  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  oil  resctirces  from  a  conservancy 
point  of  view. 

I  accepted  the  proposed  national  legislation 
and  supported  it.  When  It  failed  in  the  Con- 
gress the  States  resorted  to  a  comparatively 
untised    section    of    our    Constitution    and 


brought  about  an  orderly  program  In  the 
development  and  production  of  oil  by  a  com- 
pact l)etween  the  oil  States.  Kansas  was  the 
first  to  ratify  that  compact.  It  has  worked 
very  satisfactorily  and  17  States  are  now  a 
party  to  it. 

Even  those  who  were  primarily  opposed  to 
State  regulation  are  now  convinced  from  the 
record  that  is  has  resulted  in  the  preventing 
of  waste  in  this  vital  natural  resource  by  the 
conservation  of  an  enonucus  amtunl  of  oil. 
that  would  not  have  otherwise  t)eeu  saved, 
except  through  the  control  of  the  different 
State  commissions  created  at  the  instance  of 
the  Interstate  Compact  Commission. 

While  I  supported  the  national  legisla- 
tion proposed  in  1933  I  am  very  glad  that  it 
did  not  i>afis.  Had  it  been  enacted  into  law. 
the  oil  industry  wou'.d  have  suffered  even 
worse  than  It  already  has.  from  the  heavy 
hand  of  Federal  admlsitrative  laws  which 
some  of  us  refer  to  as  bureaucracy. 

Prior  to  1933  the  Congress  was  careful  to 
set  out  definite  conditions  and  limitations 
upon  the  powers  of  the  administrative  boards 
it  created.  Business  and  industry  knew  that 
when,  and  only  when,  their  activities  fell 
within  these  limitations,  would  they  be  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  administrative 
board.  An  udditlonal  safeguard  was  the  pro- 
vision in  the  laws  providing  for  administra- 
tive regulation  that  the  business  affected 
might  resort  to  the  courU 

Neither  of  these  safeguards  hax-e  t>een  In- 
cluded In  most  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  regulation  of  business,  since  1633. 
Coupled  with  these  two  important  changes 
in  the  policy  of  the  Congress,  has  been  a  no- 
ticeable tendency  on  the  part  of  practically 
all  the  boards  and  commissions  to  expand 
their  authority  far  beyond  what  even  the 
Congress  had  Intended. 

As  a  result,  for  the  last  15  years  we  have 
had  what  Is  known  as  administrative  laws 
by  bureaucratic  decree  touching  every  branch 
of  American  enterprise.  No  man  knoweth 
how  to  proceed  In  his  own  business  affairs. 
Tbere  are  no  landmarks,  either  by  interpre- 
tation of  courts  or  by  the  practices  of  ad- 
ministrative bodies  by  which  he  can  be 
guided.  Orders  are  frequently  made  without 
either  hearings  or  notice  and  are  changed 
almost  overnight  on  matters  of  vital  Impor- 
tance affecting  many  businesses.  Business, 
labor,  and  agriculture  has  been  hamstrung 
by  the  confusion  of  different  Federal  bureaus 
handling  the  same  subject  and  ofttimes  at 
cross  purposes. 

The  steady  encroachment  of  that  kind  of 
government  on  business  freedom  and  effi- 
ciency throws  the  burden  of  proof  that  we 
are  not  following  in  the  same  footprints,  on 
the  advocates  of  the  Anglo-American  oil 
agreement,  now  submitted  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  ratification. 

In  that  agreement  we  find  the  same  loose 
wording — the  same  ambiguity— the  same 
vagueness  in  determining  the  righU  and  ob- 
ligations of  the  contracting  parties — that  has 
characterized  so  much  of  our  Federal  legisla- 
tion in  recent  years.  Also  we  must  take  Into 
considerp^ion  the  tremendous  reach  of  the 
treaty-making  p>ower.  Therefore  in  no  con- 
ceivable circumstances  should  a  treaty  con- 
templating the  gigantic  objectives  of  thU 
agreement  contain  arbitrary  authority  under 
conditions  or  terms  ambiguously  or  vaguely 
defined. 

A  careful  study  of  this  proposed  agreement 
will  leave  anyone  imcertaln  as  to  the  obli- 
gations assumed  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

Uke  so  much  of  the  legislation  which  has 
characterized  the  growth  and  development 
of  administrative  law  in  America  In  the  last 
13  years,  tbis  agreement  appears  to  be  some- 
what Innocuous,  but  concealed  In  Its  terms 
are  provisions  which.  Interpreted  as  the  regu- 
latory meas\ires  of  the  New  Deal  have  be«n 
Interpreted,  conUin  a  grave  threat  of  placing 
control  of  the  oil  Industry  in  the  United 
States  in  an  international  commission. 
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The  preliminary  agreement  now  before 
tl  •  Senate  for  ratification  contemplates  a 
m  eond  convention,  among  all  the  nations  ol 
tl  le  earth,  through  which  the  oil  resources 
o  the  world  are  pooled  and  the  obligations 
a  Id  rights  of  every  nation,  whether  produc- 
ing oil  or  consuming  it  and  the  derivatives 
t;  lereof .  would  be  determined  by  the  edicts 

0  the  Intc-national  Commission. 
Therefore,  the  American  petroleum  indus- 

tiy  is  faced  with  a  situation,  in  view  of  the 
boad  provisions  of  our  Federal  Constitution 
w  Ith  reference  to  treaties  with  foreign  coun- 
t:  les.  where  it  can  have  no  Idea  of  conditions, 
li ;  addition  to  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  ot 
b  islnfss.  with  which  It  must  cope  in  the 
fi  iture. 

Treaties  become  the  supreme  law  of  the 
U  nd  and  strike  down  State  rights  or  private 
r  ghts  in  conflict  with  them. 

The  p^int  I  make  is  that  in  pursuance  ol 
tie  preliminary  agreement  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  ratification,  a  multi- 
literal  international  petroleum  agreement. 
1 1  be  entered  into  between  all  producing  and 
c  )n8uming  nations,  is  to  be  consummated  at 
a  1  early  date.     That  can  only  mean  that  an 

1  iternational  Petroleum  Commission  will 
t  ike  complete  supervision  of  the  American 
p'troleum  industry  and  neither  the  Inter- 
s  ate  Compact  Commission  nor  the  conserva- 
t  on  acts  of  any  States  could  be  invoked 
a  5aln8t  International  edicts.  We  will  see  In 
a  moment  that  these  can  easily  Include  fixing 
t  le  price  of  every  gallon  of  gas  used  by  the 
/  mencan  con.«umer. 

Take  the  two  subdivisions  of  article  1  as 
■  n  example  of  the  Indefinite  character  of  the 
1  inguage  employed  in  drafting  the  Instru- 
iient      SubdlTlsion  (a)  of  article  I  provides; 

•"That  adequate  supplies  of  petroleum, 
^rhich  shall  m  this  agreement  mean  crude 
jietroleum  and  Its  derivatives,  should  be 
jcrrs.sible  tn  International  trade  to  the  na- 
tl  ntrles  on  »  competitive  and 

1 ,  y   basis." 

It  Is  said  by  advcxrates  of  the  Anglo- 
imerlcan  agreement  that  it  Is  necessary. 
t  mong  other  reasons,  to  protect  the  interests 
<f  Americans  in  British  territories — and  to 
f  fcure  for  Americans  access  to  other  slgna- 
t  jry  countries — to  explore  petroleum  re- 
sDurces  on  a  competitive  and  nondiscrimi- 
1  atory  basis.  Yet  all  nations  may  produce 
dl  freely  In  our  country. 

I  believe  our  great  country  Is  powerful 
4  DOUgh  to  obtain  equitable  treatment  for  its 
(  ttlaens  by  vigorous  insistence  on  our  tradi- 
t  lonal  open-door  policy.  I  believe  we  should 
1  ave  that  question  settled  before  we  make 
sny  financial  lean  or  gift  to  any  country. 

Furthermore,  th^s  Is  the  third  attempt  to 
1  ne  us  up  with  the  British  In  the  highly 
c  cplosive  area  of  the  Near  East.  In  that 
•  (ething  area  we  must  give  serious  consid- 
e-atlon  as  to  where  that  would  lead  \i». 

Of  course,  the  Social  and  Economic  Coun- 
c  1  of  the  United  Nations  Organization  al- 
r  fady  has  power  to  Initiate  procedure*  by 
V  hlch  our  foreign  Investments  In  backward 
c  r  otlier  countries  could  be  approved  by 
t  le  UNO  as  well  as  by  the  countries  In  which 
s  ich  InTestments  are  to  be  made,  and  If 
and  when  so  approved  could  be  guaranteed 
protection  by  the  UNO  upon  such  terms  as 
t  lat  body  might  preacribe. 

But  let's  go  back  to  the  loose  wording  of 
sibdivtflon  (a)  of  Article  I.  "That  ade- 
quate supplies  of  petroleum,  which  shall  In 
t  lis  agreement  mean  crude  petroleum  and 
I  s  derivatives,  should  be  accessible  tn  Inter- 
natlonal  trade  to  the  nationals  of  all  coun- 
t 'lc«  en  a  competitive  and  nondlscrimina- 
t  >ry  basis  " 

"Should"  can  be  construed  as  Implying 
a  duty  "Duty"  is  almost  construed  as  im- 
F  lying  an  obligation.  On  the  other  band 
t  le  word  "should"  can  be  dlscretloDary  and 
r  ot  mandatory. 

Therefore.  If  this  clause  Is  necessary  to 
I  rotact  Amertcan  Interests  abroad,  "should" 
0  ii^t  to  read  "shall."  so  that  there  la  no 
TFjt'ge  of  doubt  as  to  what  Is  Intended. 


I  assume  that  the  word  "competitive"  was 
employed  to  Insure  each  prodi:clng  nation 
a  part  of  the  market  In  each  consuming  na- 
tion, but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  gather  the  mean- 
ing of  the  tcmi  "nondiscriminatory  basis." 
Does  that  term  imply  only  availability  of 
supplies  among  all  the  consumer  nat.ons. 
or  does  It  Include  the  price  factor  as  well? 
Every  word  In  a  document  of  this  kind  either 
has  a  meaning  or  will  be  given  one.  In  the 
future,  by  the  International  Petroleum 
Council.  Therefore.  I  suggest  for  your  con- 
sideration the  thought  that  a  consumer  na- 
tion will  not  be  content  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  petroleum.  But  the  question  cf 
price  will  necessarily  be  raised.  It  Is  en- 
tirely conceivable  that  if  the  end.  contem- 
plated by  this  document.  Is  to  l)e  attained, 
the  multilateral  International  agreement 
will  Include  price  fixing  In  its  terms. 

That  may  be  far  away  from  the  minds  ot 
the  men  who  signed  and  advocate  the  rati- 
fication of  this  agreement.  The  cold  fact 
is  that  they  have  not  safeguarded  It  from 
such   an   interpretation. 

Subdivision  (b)  of  article  I  reads:  "That 
In  making  supplies  of  petroleum  thus  ac- 
cessible In  International  trade,  the  Interests 
of  producing  countries  should  Ije  safeguarded 
with  a  view  to  their  economic  advancement  " 
What  does  th:s  mean?  Here  again  we 
have  the  use  of  "should" — doubtful  In  the 
meaning.  Is  it  intended  to  protect  the  na- 
tions of  so-called  backward  countries  In  a 
fair  price  for  their  products,  or  does  this 
claxise  involve  the  general  economic  ad- 
vancement or  welfare  of  the  particular  pro- 
ducing nation' 

Articles  III.  IV.  V.  and  VI  set  up  the  ma- 
chinery through  which  a  temporary  Inter- 
national Petroleum  Commission,  represent- 
ing the  signatory  powers  only,  fhall  be  cre- 
ated. An  International  Petroleum  Confer- 
ence to  be  participated  In  by  both  producing 
and  consuming  nations  Is  set  up.  It  was 
evidently  the  hope  of  the  signatory  powers 
that  an  International  petroieum  agreement, 
embracing  all  or  at  least  the  most  impirtant 
nations  would  ccme  into  being  The  powers 
Imposed  upon  the  temporary  International 
Petroleum  Commission  are  not  especially 
burdensome,  and  are  cause  for  concern  only 
when  one  looks  to  the  consummation  of  the 
International  Petroleum  Agreement.  That 
means.  If  It  means  anything  placing  Ameri- 
can producers  and  the  American  petroleum 
Industry  under  the  control  of  the  contem- 
plated   International    Petroleum    Council. 

Coming  now  to  article  II.  no  objection  may 
be  made  to  subuivision  (a».  which  simply 
protects  the  vested  rights  of  the  nationals 
of  the  signatory  powers. 

Then  we  encounter  vagueness  when  we 
look  into  subdivision    (b).  which  reads: 

"That  with  regard  to  the  acquisition  of 
exploration  and  development  rights  the 
principle  of  equal  opportunity  shall  be  re- 
spected"; 

While  primarily  this  clause  involves  only 
the  signatory  powers.  It  clearly  contem- 
plates the  Insertion  of  a  similar  clause  In 
the  final  International  agreement  When 
so  construed,  what  power,  other  than  the 
International  Petroleum  Council,  shall  deter- 
mine the  meaning  of  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  in  acquiring  new  rights,  and  by 
what  sundard  will  the  concept  "the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunity"  be  determined? 
Subdivision  (c)  really  represents  the  gut* 
of  the  agreement      It  provides; 

"That  the  exploration  for  and  development 
of  petroleum  resources,  the  construction  and 
operation  of  refineries  and  other  facilities, 
and  the  distribution  of  petroleum,  shall  not 
be  hampCTCd  by  restrictions  inconsistent  with 
the  purpoMt  of   this   agreement." 

Here  it  is  that  every  facility  of  the  world- 
wide petroleum  industry  specifically  is 
tu-ought  within  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment. When  It  is  stated  that  such  control 
Is  not  to  be  hampered  by  restrictions  In- 
consistent with  the  purfioscs  of  the  agree- 


ment— when  we  remember  that  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  agreement  is  to  pool  and  allo- 
cate the  worlds  supply  of  petroleum— the 
far-reaching  character  of  the  instrument  be- 
comes alarming.  Plainly  we  are  s?ttlng  up 
another  bureau,  which,  according  to  bureau- 
cratic custom,  will  assume  its  authority  as 
all  embracing. 

At  a  glance,  subdivision  (a)  cf  article  VU. 
would  srem  to  protect  the  domestic  petro- 
leum Industry  of  each  6t  the  signatory  pow- 
ers.    It  reads: 

"That  the  general  purpose  of  this  agree- 
ment Is  to  facilitate  the  orderly  development 
of  the  international  trade,  and  that  no  pro- 
vision of  this  agreement,  with  the  exception 
cf  article  II.  is  to  be  construed  as  applying 
to  the  operation  of  the  domc5tic  petroleum 
industry  within  the  country  of  either  Gov- 
ernment " 

What  does  the  word  "domestic"  mean?  We 
used  to  think  of  domestic  a.*Ialrs  as  State 
affairs  b3yond  the  reach  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  as  being  protected  by  our  tradi- 
tional conception  of  State  rights.  -But  within 
the  last  13  years  we  have  seen  the  definition 
of  Interstate  commerce  expanded  until  al- 
most every  step  we  take  In  private  and  busi- 
ness life  is  regulated  and  controlled  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  being  a  part  of  Inter- 
state commerce.  Now  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  regulate  Interstate  com- 
merce and  torelgn  commerce  Is  granted  by 
the  same  clause  and  sentence  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  A  similar  con- 
struction under  any  oil  treaty  that  might  be 
entered  Into  would  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land. 

Furthermore,  the  exception  specified  in 
article  VII  Just  noted,  deprives  this  particu- 
lar clause  of  its  entire  meaning.  Because 
o'  its  tremendous  Importance,  it  Is  worth 
reading  again  subdivision    (C)    of  article  II: 

■  That  the  exploration  for  and  the  develop- 
ment of  petroleum  resources,  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  refineries  and  other 
facilities,  and  the  distribution  of  petroleum, 
shall  not  be  hampered  by  restrictions  Incon- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  agreement." 

Remembering  always  that  if  the  agreement 
becomes  a  treaty,  it  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land  that  the  purposes  are  eventually 
to  pool  the  oil  supplies  of  the  world — for  the 
benefit  of  all  countries  admitted  to  the 
cartel— Involving  the  possibility,  at  least,  of 
price  fixing,  the  so-called  saving  clause  of 
article  VII.  which  seems  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic petroleum  'ndiistry.  poMCMCS  no  valus 
whatever. 

The  British  Foreign  Secretary  said  In  a  re- 
port to  the  British  Parliament  10  days  ago. 
"I  would  be  quite  willing  If  the  Soviet  would 
Join  Britain  and  America  In  an  International 
oil  agreement  which  would  solve  this  conflict 
for  oil  as  between  great  allies." 

There  Is  no  thinking  man  who  does  not 
desire  to  bring  about  International  ccopera- 
tion  We  must  bear  In  mind  in  solving  this 
problem  of  the  sharing  the  oil  resources  of 
the  world  t>etween  the  "have's"  and  the 
"have  nofs"  that  first  Is  the  need  for  dU  and 
secondly  the  price. 

The  argument  that  possefslon  of  oil  Is  a 
source  of  strife  loses  Its  force  In  the  face  of 
the  technological  advance  that  ha)  been 
made  In  the  manufacture  of  synthet.cs. 

But  granting  that  the  orderly  development 
of  the  oil  resources  of  the  world  and  their 
availability  to  all  nations  Is  an  Important 
factor  in  International  relations.  I  submit 
that  In  order  to  have  any  possible  chance  ot 
success  In  solving  the  question  of  tl.e  divi- 
sion of  oil  resources  between  the  "have's"  and 
"have  not's"  thore  must  be  a  clear  expicsltlon 
of  the  exact  terms  under  which  the  nations 
must  live  to  accept  international  cooperation. 

Secrecy  and  weasel  words  are  the  great 
weakness  of  our  foreign  policy  today.  The 
full  implication  of  many  grave  and  burden- 
some obligations  In  the  International  field 
have  been  concealed  In  their  preliminary 
stages  from  the  American  people  by  those  in 
charge  of  our  International  afTalrs. 


Therefore,  whatever  we  do  on  this  proposed 
Anglo-American  petroleum  agreement,  we 
must  realize  what  It  means  to  us.  As  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  It  is  like  a  tricky  in- 
surance policy.  Its  heart  is  subdivision  (c) 
of  article  II.  If  we  want  to  delegate  the 
power  to  fix  tlie  price  of  gasoline  for  the 
Kansas  farmer  to  an  international  petroleum 
commission,  lets  know  what  we  are  doing  and 
how  we  are  doing  it. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  ratification  of  the  Anglo-American  agree- 
ment. 


Hcusing  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NrW  JER.^EY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
on  the  subject  Housing  Subsidies  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  Friday,  March  8. 

This  editorial  clearly  shows  that  the 
$600,000,000  subsidy  will  not  accomplish 
the  objective  for  veterans  which  every 
right-thinking  American  wishes  to  see 
accomplished. 

What  the  veterans  want  is  action  in 
producing,  with  the  least  delay,  housing 
facilities.  The  veterans  are  not  inter- 
ested in  sub.^idies  that  only  sound  well 
and  produce  little. 

I  also  ask  consent  to  have  printed  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Palm  Beach 
Post.  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Saturday. 
March  2.  which  jwints  out  that  many 
Members  in  Congress  seem  to  be  more 
concerned  about  veterans'  votes  than  ac- 
tually getting  houres  for  veterans. 

The  regular  American  stimulant  for 
the  building  of  houses,  with  some  Gov- 
ernment priority  on  materials  for  vet- 
erans' housing,  are  the  things  that  will 
actually  produce  the  houses. 

There    being   no   objection,   the    edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  8,  1946] 

HOUSING     SUBSIEIES 

During  the  war  subsidies  were  paid  on  food 
and  other  products  to  hold  down  prices. 
Under  wartime  conditions  a  strong  case  could 
te  made  for  subsidies  on  a  limited  scale. 
Unfortunately,  despite  the  many  pledges  to 
discontinue  tubsidies  after  hostilities  ceased, 
we  find  today  not  only  a  continuation  of  the 
wartime  program  but  recommendations  to 
expand  It.  Housing  Expediter  Wyatt  fol- 
lowed this  plan  in  his  proposed  hotoslng  pro- 
gram. After  the  House  voted  against  hous- 
ing subsidies  Mr.  Truman  described  this  ac- 
tion as  "a  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  veterans' 
emergency  housing  program."  The  bill  has 
now  been  passed  by  the  House — minus  its 
subsidy  provisions — and  on  this  Issue  we  be- 
lieve that  the  House  Is  on  sounder  ground 
than  the  administration. 

Under  the  proposed  housing  program  the 
taxpayer  wa£  asked  to  subsidize  all  home 
builders  to  the  extent  of  $600,000,000  or  more. 
To  Justify  this  huge  expenditure,  the  program 
wa*  described  as  a  veterans'  housing  program. 
However,  there  was  nothing  In  the  program 
to  prevent  nonveterans,  including  many  peo- 
ple who  have  accumulated  large  wartime  sav- 


ings, from  acquiring  building  materials  for 
homes  they  desire  to  purchase.  Certainly 
these  people  should  not  be  subsidized  when 
they  acquire  new  homes.  If  the  objective 
is  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  new  homes  to  the 
veteran,  there  is  no  reason  why  some  special 
financial  provision  cannot  be  made  which 
applies  to  that  group  alone. 

Additional  subsidies  would  further  unbal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  and  increase  the  In- 
flationary pressures  which  Mr.  Wyatt  proposed 
to  counteract  by  the  payment  of  subsidies. 
II  the  present  price  level  is  to  be  maintained, 
the  inevitable  result  would  be  more  and  more 
subsidies.  This  is  particularly  true  since  it 
was  proposed  that  wage  Increases  for  build- 
ing workers  should  be  financed  In  part  by 
subsidy  payments.  To  the  extent  that  a  sub- 
sidy program  succeeded  in  holding  down  the 
prices  of  homes.  It  would  aggravate  the  pres- 
ent diflBculties  in  another  way.  The  shortage 
of  housing  is  measured  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  demand  for  new  homes  and  the 
supply  that  can  be  made  available.  At  lower 
prices  the  magnitude  of  the  shortage  would 
Inevitably  be  greater  than  at  higher  prices. 
The  lower  prices  would  encourage  a  contin- 
uation of  the  large  demand  for  new  homes, 
even  by  persons  who  now  have  adequate 
housing.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  subsidy  payments  would  stimulate 
supplies  as  much  as  anticipated  by  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Thus,  the  payment  of  subsidies  would  not 
correct  the  present  shortage. 

It  would  be  much  more  realistic  to  permit 
a  price  increase  for  building  materials.  Such 
an  increase  would  act  to  stimulate  the  out- 
put of  the  required  materials  and  would  cut 
off  some  cf  the  less  necessitous  demands.  It 
would  also  permit  a  return  toward  a  free 
economy  rathfer  than  the  further  extension 
of  Government  control  which  would  accom- 
pany subsidy  payments. 

(From  the  Palm  Beach  Post  of  March  2.  1946] 

STUTF  AND  NONSENSE 

(By  Bud  Harvey) 

I  have  Just  completed  an  exhausting,  15- 
minute  study  of  th«.'  housing  log  Jam  and 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  Con- 
gressmen ^are  more  concerned  about  veterans' 
votes  than  veterans'  houses. 

Tlie  professional  hurrah  shouters  In  Wash- 
ington have  managed  to  foul  up  the  situa- 
tion beyond  all  recognition.  By  salvaging 
that  obnoxious  word  "priority"  from  the.  war 
production  scrjip  heap  and  applying  it  to 
postwar  home  construction,  they  have  suc- 
ceeded In  dropping  the  boom  on  all  building 
activity. 

According  to  the  more  or  less  unintelligible 
phrases  of  the  Reconversion  Housing  Pro- 
gram Manual,  all  veterans  must  get  first  ^ot 
at  building  materials.  Which  is  a  lovely 
sentiment — If  you  like  lovely  sentiments.  As 
it  works  out.  the  veteran  simply  doesn't  have 
the  dough  to  build  himself  anything  larger 
than  a  bird  house. 

By  actual  count  (as  far  as  I  can  learn) 
there  have  been  exactly  two  building  permits 
granted  to  ex-GI's  in  this  city  who  are  pre- 
pared to  take  advantage  of  rating  HH  (on 
form  CPA-43E6  under  regulation  33  of  part 
944,  as  amended — see  footnote).  MeanwhUe. 
building-supply  houses  are  holding  in  dead 
storage  sheathing,  copper  piping,  and  bath- 
tubs, while  contractors  go  quietly  mad  and 
stream  to  the  nearest  druggist  for  quantities 
of  phenobarbital. 

Most  of  these  contractors  have  a  backlog 
of  orders  for  houses  from  home-hungry  peo- 
ple who  have  the  bank  account  to  support 
their  folly.  But  they  have  to  turn  them  away. 
or  else  resort  to  stealing  lumber  from  under 
other  peoples  front  porches.  And  the  equally 
home-hungry  veteran  continues  to  plod  up 
and  down  the  streets,  looking  for  shelter  and 
patising  at  every  intersection  to  count  his 
dwindling  pennies. 


Naturally,  the  veteran  could  go  ahead  and 
order  the  architect  to  make  with  the  pencil 
and  paper  if  he  had  the  wherewithal.  And 
so  the  star-spangled  do-gooders  dreamed  up 
something  called  the  GI  loan  to  provide  him 
with  financial  backing.  But,  like  every  idea 
that  gets  kicked  arovmd  from  roll  call  to  roll 
call,  this  one  was  only  good  for  the  laughs 
before  it  even  reached  the  Government  Prlnt- 
irxg  Office. 

By  limiting  the  Interest  rate  on  these  loans 
to  4  percent,  the  lawmakers  provoked  a  hearty 
chuckle  frcm  the  bankers  who  were  plying  a 
brisk  trade  at  6  percent.  And  by  requiring 
the  applicant  to  produce  evidence  of  his 
credit  rating,  they  coaxed  a  sour  smile*  from 
the  ex-GI  who.  In  most  cases,  either  went  into 
service  straight  from  the  campus  or  the  sub- 
marginal  depression -day  Job.  The  only  credit 
rating  he  ever  established  was  in  a  penny- 
ante  poker  game. 

Again,  by  actual  count,  there  has  been  a 
grand  total  of  exactly  one  GI  loan  issued  In 
this  city — and  I  have  to  stretch  the  bound- 
aries beyond  Lake  Worth  to  include  that  one. 
I'm  told  that  some  of  the  more  important 
builders,  those  with  heavy  overheads,  are 
thinking  seriously  of  closing  their  doors  and 
going  fishing.  "They  can't  build — and  the 
day-to-day  expenses  of  running  the  office  are 
turning  their  bookkeepers  Into  nothing  more 
than  deficit  tabulators. 

Now.  I  won't  vouch  for  that  statement. 
Personally.  I'm  Inclined  to  raise  one  eyebrow 
slightly  whenever  I  hear  of  selfless  individ- 
uals who  are  running  a  business  at  a  loss. 
But  I  do  know  this  much — 

As  a  veteran  who  is  looking  for  a  house  he 
can't  afford,  nothing  would  please  me  more 
than  to  see  homes  mushrooming  up  on  every 
vacant  lot  in  the  city.  I  don't  care  whose 
homes  they  are.  And  I  know  I  speak  for 
every  other  house-hungry  and  purse-poor 
veteran  when  I  say  that.  Let  them  "as  has'* 
have  their  new  homes.  Just  let  me  have 
their  old  addresses  when  they're  ready  to 
move. 

The  answer  to  the  housing  shortage  Is 
houses.  And  all  the  bold  programs  mapped 
out  in  Washington  aren't  going  to  produce 
them.  At  leasi,  they  haven't  hb  yet.  Nor 
will  the  export  of  9O0.0C0.OOO  board  feet  of 
lumber  to  Europe  this  year  solve  the  housing 
shortage  In  America. 

I  can  be  Just  as  unhappy  as  the  next  fellow 
about  the  plight  of  Europe's  homeless.  But, 
by  an  odd  quirk  of  human  nature.  I'm  some- 
what more  concerned  about  my  own  home- 
lessness  at  the  moment.  And  when  that  par- 
ticular problem  is  solved.  I  expect  to  devote 
most  of  my  sympathies  to  the  miserable  15.- 
000.000  or  20.000.000  Americans  who  have  al- 
ways lived  in  tar-paper  shacks.  If  we're  going 
in  for  this  one  world  business  on  a  lavisli 
scale  I'd  like  to  see  them  Included  •  •  • 
starting  within  10  miles,  of  West  Palm  Beach. 


Editorial  Comment  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  editorials 
from  the  Youngstown  Vindicator,  the 
Toledo  Blade,  the  Detroit  News  and  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  all  relating  to  the 
proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 


MZU 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
W(  re  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

llrom  the  Younijstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator  of 
February  19,  19461 

SEAWAT   AND  LAKI-TO-KIVEK  CANAL 

rhe  railroads  which  send  their  agents  up 
•I  d  down  the  country  st  JTlng  up  oppoeltlon 
to  the  proposed  Lake  Erie-Ohio  River  canal. 
are  using  the  same  tactics  to  prevent  con- 
st -uction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Word  Is  constantly  coming  In  ot  cities 
cL  awing  up  resolutions  against  the  canal,  al- 
tl  ough  they  are  so  far  away  that  they  could 
hive  no  possible  Interest  in  it.  The  only 
reason  for  their  action  Is  that  the  railroads 
bi  Ing  pressure  on  their  employees  In  those 
cUies.  and  the  employees  ask  their  councll- 
nen  to  help  them  out.  Neither  the  rail 
w  >rker»  nor  the  city  officials  take  the  trouble 
t{    find  out  what  It  Is  all  about. 

Now.  In  the  hearing  which  opened  yester- 
&ij  in  Washington,  the  railroads  are  again 
tiying  to  prevent  construction  of  the  sea- 
w  »y.  It  would  deprive  them  of  business,  they 
sjy.  and  reduce  their  earning  power  by  driv- 
ing freight  traffic  from  the  r»U  lln«a  to 
sJ  kipping. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheaon  met 
tl  M  objection  by  citing  a  IMl  aurrey  which 
•1  owed  that  the  natural  gfrowth  of  the  no«th- 
ei  Btem  part  of  the  coantry  Is  siich  that  the 
n  Uroads  cannot  handle  the  traffic  and  that 
t]«  seaway  Is  an  'abaolute  necessity." 

Mr.  Acheson  might  have  cited  the  freight 
tiafflc  jams  during  the  war  when  the  eastern 
ri  llroads  proved  their  Inability  to  meet  the 
cduntrys  needs.  The  war  would  have  been 
sliortened  and  easterners  spared  many  hard- 
si  ilps  If  the  seaway  had  been  In  operation. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  Lake  Erle-Ohlo  River 
Canal.  This.  too.  Is  a  national  necessity. 
The  coal  that  could  be  transported  over  it 
viould  be  of  great  value  to  the  Northwest  by 
r  >ason  of  the  reduction  of  $1  a  ton  In  the 
c>8t  of  hauling.  The  Northeast  would  have 
t  le  same  benefit.  The  use  of  soft  coal  might 
r  3t  t>e  practical  there  In  ordinary  times  be- 
c  luse  of  the  long  haul,  but  It  would  be  of 
g  eat  help  In  emergencies,  such  as  New  Eng- 
li  nd  had  to  endure  during  the  war.  New 
I  nglanders  then  c  Med  for  the  construction 
o :  both  the  seaway  and  the  lake-to-rlver 
c  inal. 

Opponents  of  the  two  projects  do  not  count 

0  1  the  country's  growth.  Mr.  Acheson  an- 
s  vered  them  by  pointing  out  that  the  seaway 
V  ould  provide  additional  means  of  bringing 
li  I  raw  materials  from  abroad,  thereby  pro- 
X  icting   Industry   on   the   Great   Lakes,    and 

1  ould  also  give  this  region  another  means 
of  transportation  as  It  expands,  during  the 
Dfxt  30  years. 

The  l.ake-to-rlver  canal  Is  a  logical  part  of 
t  lis  development.  The  seaway  and  the  canal 
tl  igether  would  provide  Inland  water  trans- 
pjrtatlon  from  the  Atlantic  through  the  St. 
L  iwrence  and  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers 
t  )  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Half  the  Nation  would 
lit  benefited  by  the  cheaper  transportation 
t  ley  would  provide,  and  the  whole  country 
Tl  ould  be  safer  by  the  strengthening  of  what 

0  le  witness  yesterday  termed  the  weakest 
p  irt  of  our  national  defense. 

1  Prom  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  of  February 

20.  1»46| 

THS   aSAWAT    OBJFmONS 

As  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
e  jndxicts  hearings  on  the  perennial  Great 
lakes  St.  Lawrence  seaway  project,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  plan  will  Indirectly  offer  as 
I  lany  arguments  In  Its  favor  as  its  pro- 
j  onents.  For  In  one  way  or  another,  they  will 
a  11  point  out  th.it  this  highway  to  the  sea 
1  otild  be  bad  for  their  own  particular  special 
1  iterests  and.  therefore,  they  must  bt  good 
f  tr  the  bulk  of  the  American  people. 


The  opposition  of  the  electric  power  Indtis- 
try,  now  reported  less  extreme  than  It  used  to 
be.  Is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  the  proj- 
ect would  make  possible  the  production  of 
ia.500.(XX).000  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  • 
year  at  one  mill  per  kilowatt.  Though  this 
might  cut  Into  the  business  of  the  electric 
power  industry.  It  would  give  the  American 
people  a  vast  amount  of  cheaper  electricity. 

The  opposition  of  the  Atlantic  ports,  such 
as  New  York,  Is  naturally  but  piu-ely  selfish. 
They  make  a  good  thing  of  transferring  car- 
goes from  oceangoing  ships  to  railroad  cars 
for  reshlpment  to  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and 
they  want  to  hang  on  to  the  profitable  busi- 
ness. But  the  money  paid  for  the  cumber- 
some process  of  transferring  cargo  in  the  At- 
lantic ports  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  con- 
sumers m  the  Interior  who  would  be  saved 
huge  sums  by  the  development  of  the  seaway. 

The  opposition  of  the  railroads  falls  Into 
the  same  pattern.  They  can  charge  more  for 
moving  goods  by  rails  than  It  would  cost  to 
transport  them  on  a  water  route,  and  they 
want  to  keep  the  business.  But  again  the 
difference  between  the  two  forma  of  transpor- 
tation comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  consumers 
In  the  interior. 

And  so  It  goes  all  down  the  line.  No  wit- 
ness Is  going  to  testify  that  the  Great  Lakea- 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  would  be  t>ad  for  the 
country  as  *  whole  or  for  the  people  of  the 
great  Middle  West  In  particular.  One  and  all 
they  will  be  arguing,  no  matter  how  they  dis- 
guise It.  that  their  own  special  Interests 
should  be  safeguarded  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  public. 

And  their  special  Interests  corislst  entirely 
of  charging  consumers  more  for  rendering 
services  in  a  more  cumbersome  rather  than 
In  the  more  economic  way. 

I  From  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  of  February  20. 
1»4«| 

SEAWAT   PROSPECTS  BETTEH 

Hearings  have  been  opened  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  a  new  at- 
tempt to  secure  authorization  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project. 

This  proposed  In.provement  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence for  the  twin  purpose  of  developing  the 
tremendous  latent  power  of  the  rapids  and 
of  admitting  deep-draft  ocean  ships  to  the 
Great  Lakes  is  an  old  story,  yet  one  ever  new. 

The  advantages  promised  to  Detroit  and 
the  whole  Great  Lakes  Basin  are  as  freshly 
Inviting  as  when  the  project  first  was 
broached  over  a  generation  ago. 

The  character  of  the  opposition  to  It  also 
has  not  changed,  nor  has  the  fact  that  the 
relentlessness  of  this  opposition  constitutes 
the  project's  best  endorsement.  Billions  have 
been  spent  In  the  meanwhile  on  less  meri- 
torious power  and  navigation  projects.  Only 
the  seaway  has  so  aroused  the  enmity  of  rival 
trade  and  other  Interests  that  Its  •      i 

again  and  again  has  been  blocked  In  c 
No  other  public  improvement  project  prom- 
ises, even  remotely,  the  contribution  the  sea- 
way will  make,  when  built,  to  national  effi- 
ciency. 

The  renewed  attempt  to  enact  It  Is  begun 
under  circumstances  reportedly  more  favor- 
able to  Its  adoption  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past.    We  sincerely  hope  that  Is  so. 

|Prom  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  ol 
February   19.  1946] 

MILWAUKEE — THIS    TIME    TH«    SEAWAT     PHOJICT 
MVST    NOT    BX    BUXTKED 

Not  ;»lone  a  better  national  defense  but 
industrial  progress  In  the  Middle  West  will 
follow  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project,  according  to  Dean 
Acheson.  testifying  l>efore  a  Senate  com- 
mittee at  Washington. 

Mr.  Acheson  is  right  when  he  thus  puts 
the  State  Department,  of  which  he  Is  Un- 
der Secretary,  squarely  t>ehlnd  the  St.  Law- 
rence project. 


The  Nation  would  thereby  make  ItP  great 
Inland  seas  available  for  major  shipbuilding. 
Including  the  construction  of  almost  any  type 
of  fighting  unit  needed  by  the  Navy.  And 
the  ships  built  could  be  navigated  out  with- 
out all  the  makeshift  that  was  used  during 
the  war. 

Canada  and  New  York  State  would  share 
In  the  2.200.000  horsepower  of  electricity  pro- 
duced. 

The  Lake  States,  of  course,  would  receive 
an  open  waterway  for  deep-draft  vessels,  2.700 
miles  long  and  extending  from  Super  or  and 
Duluth— and.  Incidentally,  Green  Bay  Mani- 
towoc. Two  Rivers.  Sheboygan.  Milwaukee. 
Racine.  Kenosha.  Chicago.  Gary,  and  other 
places — direct  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Mr.  Acheson  was  backed  In  his  views  by 
Secretary  of  War  Robert  P  Patters<m  and 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 

Acheson  made  clear,  we  think,  tt.at  the 
seaway  project  can  be  authorized  by  a  con- 
gressional resolution  under  the  commerce 
powers  and  therefore  does  not  need  to  en- 
tall  a  treaty  requiring  a  two-thirds  Senate 
vote.- 

Wlsconsln  and  other  States  are  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  agricultural  and  Imlustrlal 
area  that  most  needs  the  waUrway.  They 
no  longer  can  afford  to  exploit  only  their 
own  resources  or  sell  all  their  proiluctlon 
In  ncMrtay  maxketa.  They  need  to  import 
raw  m»tartiri*.  pulpwood,  ns  only  (me  ex- 
anvto.  and  they  need  to  export  surplus  farm 
products  and  manufactured  goods. 

This  time  the  St.  Lawrence  proJe<t  must 
not  be  blocked  by  selfish  minorities. 


Conditions  in  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NXBKASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  deqislathe  day  of 
Tui-sdav.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ooen  let- 
ter to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  Henry  C.  Luckey,  formerly  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Nebra.ska,  iind  one 
of  our  most  resp>ected  citizens.  The  let- 
ter is  self-explanatory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

AN  OPEN  LETTEK  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Lincoln.  Nebr  .  January  30,  1946. 
President  HAaat  S.  Tiuman. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Deax  Mr  President:  This  letter  Is  writ- 
ten In  the  most  sincere  spirit  of  helpfulness, 
realizing  the  tremendous  responsibilities  you 
are  facing. 

You  undoubtedly  have  received  hundreds 
of  thouiands  of  letters  asking  what  can  be 
done  to  correct  famine  conditions  and  mass 
starvation  and  economic  confusion  In  cen- 
tral Europe. 

According  to  the  Morgenthau-Potsdam 
Conference,  the  German  people  are  made  re- 
sponsible for  their  o*n  welfare.  How  can 
this  be  done  with  their  cities  In  rubble,  their 
railroads  and  factories  destroyed  and  strip- 
ped, with  only  5  to  10  or  20  percent  of  their 
industries  operating  and  their  fields  bare  or 
taken  from  them?  So  far  there  Is  no  sem-  ,. 
blance  of  a  workable  plan  for  the  reconstruc-  • 
tlon  of  an  European  economic  entity. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  go  Into  details  for 
these  conditions  are  too  well  knowi.     Ger- 


many has  been  turned  Into  one  great  con- 
centration camp  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  never  seen  before.  By  our  policies  and 
our  apparent  approval  of  this  atrocious  pro- 
gram of  mass  starvation  we  have  become  re- 
sponsible for  the  conditions  there  now  pre- 
vailing. By  our  course  we  are  sabotaging 
every  tenet  on  which  Christianity  Is  founded 
and  we  are  destroying  every  basis  on  which 
a  Just  and  lasting  peace  can  and  must  t>e 
built.  Did  we  lie  in  1943  when  we  promised 
that  "the  people  of  the  Axis  need  not  fear 
unconditional  surrender  to  the  United  Na- 
tions— we  shall  bring  food  for  the  starving 
and  medicine  for  the  sick  "? 

As  true  as  there  is  a  Just  God  In  heaven 
these  atrocities,  we  now  are  a  party  to.  will 
some  day  rebound  against  us.  A  spirit  of 
hate  and  vengeance  cannot  build  a  lasting 
peace.  Only  by  reestablishing  moral  norms 
and  on  their  basis  can  world  order  and  world 
peace  be  bullded  and  maintained.  If  this 
war  results  only  in  vengeance,  power  poll- 
tics,  spheres  of  Influence,  and  a  renewed  Im- 
petus to  Imperialism  we  have  lost  the  peace 
and  our  efforts  In  World  War  II  have  been 
In  vain. 

If  utter  chaos  Is  to  be  avoided  in  Europe — 
which  may  well  engulf  the  whole  world — we 
must  stop  deliberate  mass  starvation  and 
bring  about  conditions  by  which  these  dis- 
traught peoples  can  again  rehabilitate  them- 
selves, both  ecouomlcalJy  and  morally  in 
order  to  become  respectable  members  of  the 
families  of  nations. 

To  aid  along  these  lines  the  ban  on  sending 
relief  supplies — food,  clothing,  and  med- 
icines— to  the  American  Zone  of  Occupation 
In  Germany  must  be  lifted.  Communication 
by  mail  must  be  reestablished.  Americans 
with  next  of  kin  In  Germany  have  a  right 
to  communicate  with  their  relatives.  Amer- 
ican religious  organizations  must  be  per- 
mitted to  cooperate  with  and  aid  similar 
organizations  In  Germany  In  order  to  re- 
habilitate the  churches  and  Christian  life. 
Only  the  Christian  concept  can  save  the 
worid.  If  this  falls  nothing  Is  left  but  force 
and  the  atomic  l)omb — the  fruits  of  a  ma- 
terialistic age. 

Mr.  President,  the  evils  arising  out  of  the 
Morgenthau-Potsdam  policy  can  be  corrected, 
although  much  Irreparable  damage  has  al- 
ready been  done.  You.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
highest  authority  In  the  land,  have  the  power 
to  bring  about  changes  for  the  better.  This. 
In  the  name  of  humanity,  we  urge  you  to  do 
and  to  this  end  you  have  our  full  s^upport. 
Most  sincerely. 

Henrt  C.  Lucket, 
Jfember  of  Congress  in   Seventy- 
fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses. 


Ten-Year  Lumber  Shortage  Seen — OPA 
Blamed 


REMARKS 

or 

HCN.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOtnslANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  remarks  that  have  just  been 
made  by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Brooks],  relating  to 
lumt)er.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  an 
article  which  was  published  in  the 
Times-Herald  of  Wednesday.  March  13. 
captioned,  "Ten- Year  Lumber  Shortage 
Seen — OPA  Blamed": 

ten-tear  LrMBER  SHORTAGE  SEEN OPA  ASSAILED 

Edward  C.  Crafts.  Forestry  Service  official, 
••Id  yesterday  the  United  States'  problem  of 


short  lumber  supplies  likely  "Is  going  to  be 
one  of  long  duration." 

Crafts,  chief  of  the  agency's  division  of 
forest  economics,  told  a  Senate  Agriculture 
subcommittee  the  Forestry  Service  estimates 
that  annual  production  of  lumber  will  not 
rise  above  33.000.000  board  feet  In  any  year  In 
the  next  decade. 

It  expects  demand  will  climb  to  40.000.000.- 
000  feet  In  about  3  years,  he  said,  leaving  "a 
discrepancy  of  7.000,000.000  feet"  between 
demand  and  supply. 

The  subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
Knowland  (Republican),  of  California,  is  In- 
vestigating the  shortage  of  lumber. 

Crafts  said  the  Forest  Service  saw  "no  pros- 
pects" for  a  material  Increase  In  Imports  of 
lumber,  although  some  additional  might  be 
obtained  from  Brazil. 

Earlier,  witnesses  from  the  lumber  Industry 
contended  that  declining  lumber  production 
was  due  chiefly  to  OPA's  price  schedules. 

From  Leo  Heer,  speaking  for  the  furniture 
trade,  the  committee  heard  the  plaint  that 
furniture  manufacture  is  declining  because 
of  the  Industry's  Inability  to  get  hardwoods. 

Unless  It  gets  more  hardwood  lumber,  he 
said,  the  2.700.000  homes  the  Government 
hopes  to  get  built  in  the  next  2  years  will  not 
get  needed  furniture. 


National  Air  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  air  weapons 
developed  by  the  Germans  during  the 
war,  some  doubts  have  been  expressed 
concerning  the  scientific  quality  of  the 
research  and  development  program  pur- 
sued by  the  military.  On  March  12 
Gen.  Carl  Spaatz  made  public  a  state- 
ment outlining  the  proposed  peacetime 
policies  of  the  Army  Air  Forces.  In  that 
statement  General  Spaatz  emphasized 
the  vital  impiortance  of  scientific  re- 
search and  industrial  planning  for  the 
military  application  of  air  power. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  additional 
point:  No  matter  how  eflBcient  and  far- 
seeing  the  research  undertaken  by  the 
Air  Forces,  that  program  will  come  to 
naught  unless  the  United  States  has  an 
over-all  national  air  policy.  Military  air 
power  depends  upon  the  future  of  the 
aircraft  industry  as  a  whole.  Without  a 
vigorous  and  flourishing  industry,  scien- 
tific progress  will  be  retarded.  We  must 
decide  quickly  what  should  be  done  with 
our  war-built  plant  facilities  and  what 
part  the  aircraft  industry  should  be 
called  upon  to  play  in  the  peacetime 
economy.  In  order  that  these  decisions 
may  be  made  by  qualified  and  repre- 
sentative persons  having  in  mind  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  I 
have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a 
temporary  National  Air  Policy  Board. 
This  proposal  is  embodied  In  S.  1639. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  the  statement  by  General  Spaau. 
Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  entitled  'The 
Future  of  the  Army  Air  Forces." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tux  PtrruRE  or  the  Armt  Am  FotCEa 
(By  Gen.  Carl  Spaatz) 

Throughout  World  War  II.  the  Army  Air 
Forces  faced  an  Inherently  difficult  and  com- 
plex task.  Its  primary  goal  always  was  to 
assemble,  organize,  train,  equip,  transport, 
and  maintain  In  far-distant  theaters  of  ac- 
tion Air  Forces  strong  enough  to  apply  the 
American  doctrine  of  military  air  power 
against  powerful  and  well-prepared  oppon- 
ents. Tlie  grim  exigencies  of  war  constantly 
Interfered  with  and  delayed  the  orderly  at- 
tainment of  that  primary  goal.  Necessity 
dictated  that  air  units  be  committee^  to 
battle  in  piecemeal  fashion  almost  as  soon 
as  they  arrived  In  the  thepters.  The  losses 
In  men  and  materiel  which  naturally  ac- 
companied such  commitments  resulted  In 
considerable  dissipation  of  strength.  The 
necessity  for  sharing  American  production 
and  training  facilities  with  the  Allies  fur- 
ther complicated  and  delayed  the  task  of 
buUdlng  up  Air  Forces  in  the  theaters  strong 
enough  to  execute  properly  the  tactical  and 
strategical  responsibilities  of  the  Air  Forces. 

Under  the  Inspiring  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  General  Arnold,  the  Army  Air  Forces 
rose  to  magnificent  heights  In  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  its  grear<»st  wartime  mis- 
sion. The  exceptional  devotion  to  duty,  the 
imselflsh  sacrifice,  and  the  high  courage  In 
battle  demonstrated  by  Air  Force  personnel 
of  all  grades  and  ranks,  reinforced  by  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  men  and  women 
on  the  home  front  made  It  possible  for  the 
Army  Air  Forces  to  meet  successfully  Its 
greatest  test. 

INTERIM   phase 

The  Army  Air  Forces  now  Is  engaged  In  a 
program  of  transition  from  a  temporary  war- 
time basis  to  its  permanent  peacetime  basis. 
During  this  interim  phase,  this  period  of  re- 
orientation, It  must  withdraw  its  major  com- 
bat forces  from  overseas,  screen  its  personnel, 
reduce  the  number  of  Its  units  on  a  planned 
schedule,  and  redeploy  its  forces  in  accord- 
ance with  current  strategical  requirements. 
This  interim  phase  will  end  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  stabilized  peacetime  Army 
Air  Forces. 

MISSION 

The  mission  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  In 
peacetime  Is  to  develop  and  to  maintain  a 
military  air  force  capable  of  Immediate, 
sustained,  and  expanding  application  of  the 
accepted  American  doctrine  of  military  air 
power.  It  must  cooperate  fully  and  be  geared 
to  work  in  close  harmony  with  the  Nation's 
ground  and  naval  services  in  discharging  the 
Joint  responsibility  for  supporting  American 
foreign  policy  and  for  maintaining  th?  peace. 

AIR    FORCE-lN-BEING 

The  Army  Air  Forces  can  accomplish  Its 
mission  only  if  it  maintains  an  air  lorce-ln- 
being  of  adequate  size  and  proper  comjx)- 
sltlon,  strategically  deployed,  and  in  a  high 
and  constant  state  of  readiness.  It  must  be 
supported  by  a  well-balanced,  forward-look- 
ing program  of  research  and  technical  de- 
velopment, by  an  alert,  readily  expendable 
aeronautical  Industry,  and  by  an  Informed 
and  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  United  States  ever 
again  will  have  time  to  prepare  for  war  after 
war  actually  begins.  The  Initial  attack  of 
World  War  n  came  without  warning  and 
from  the  air.  Any  future  attack  almost  cer- 
tainly will  come  from  the  air.  The  best  In- 
surance against  unannounced  aerial  attack 
Is  an  adequate,  alert  air  force-ln-belng. 

COEQUAL  STATVS 

The  Army  Air  Forces  can  discharge  Its 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  most  effectively  If,  and  only  If.  it  Is 
granted  full  parity  and  coequal  status  with 
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tlie  ground  and  naval  services.  The  air  arm 
li  unique  In  that  it  pussesses  to  a  very  high 
d  ?gree  the  military  characteristics  of  mobll- 
Ity.  speed,  range,  flexibility  of  emplo>Tnent. 
surprise,  and  Are  power.  World  War  II 
p  oved  that  air  power  can  fatally  weaken  the 
eiemy's  power  and  will  to  resist  by  destroy- 
ii  g  systematically  his  military  and  economic 
pjtential.     The   attributes   and    advantages 

0  air  power  can  be  exploited  to  the  fullest 
e  :tent  only  by  men  fully  cognizant  of  tho8« 
a  tributes  and  advantages,  that  is  to  say, 
b  r  airmen.  The  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
t  en  demand  for  air  power  an  equal  place  and 
voice  m  the  councils  of  war. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  are  In  unanimous 
8  Teement  with  the  view  that  a  single  de- 
p  irtment  of  national  defense  in  which  the 
At  Force  attains  parity  with  the  other  armed 
B(  TVices  under  a  unified  command  is  defl- 
nite'.y  desirable.  No  one  has  stated  this  po- 
5  tlon  more  clearly  than  did  the  President  in 
h  Is   message  to  the  Congress   on   December 

1  »,  1943.  when  he  said:  "Air  power  has  t>een 
d?ve!oped  to  a  point  where  Its  responsi- 
bilities are  equal  to  those  of  land  and  sea 
pDwer,  and  Its  contribution  to  our  strategic 
planning  is  as  great.  Parity  for  air  power 
c  m  be  achieved  in  one  department  or  In 
t  iree.  but  not  In  two.  As  betv^een  one  de- 
p  irtment  and  three,  the  former  is  Infln.tely 
I  )  be  preferred." 

REORGANIZATION 

The  Army  Air  Forces  must  have  the  type 
o'  Internal  organization  that  Is  best  suited 
t'  >  the  accomplishment  of  its  mission. 
Studies  now  under  way  will  produce  a  plan 
f  ir  reorganization  that  will  permit  the  max- 
li  aum  efficiency  of  operation  and  the  greatest 
t.  FXibllity  of  employment.  This  plan  will 
t  f  Implemented  by  an  orderly  process  of 
evolution. 

PROGRAM 

The  peacetime  manpower  requirements  of 
t  le  Army  Air  Forces  have  been  submitted 
t  >  and  approved  by  the  War  Department. 
1  hey  now  await  the  completion  of  studies 
t  )  effect  their  integration  with  the  over-all 
nanpower  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  after 
VI  hich  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
d;nt  for  final  approval. 

AP>   RE£XXVt  AND  AIR  NATION.AL  GCARD 

The  Air  Reserve  and  the  Air  National  Guard 
yt  ill  form  an  integral  part  of  the  air-defense 
e  ructure  of  the  United  States.  The  mission 
o :  the  Air  National  Guard  Is  to  provide  a  re- 
8  Tve  component  of  the  Air  Forces  capable  of 
r  ipid  expansion  to  war  strength.  The  Air 
I  eserve  will  provide,  in  an  emergency,  ad- 
ditlonal  trained  officers  and  men  for  replace- 
Tiients  In  and  for  expansion  of  the  Air  Forces. 
a  I  well  as  units  organized  and  trained  In  time 
o :  peace  for  rapid  mobilization,  expansion, 
aid  deployment  in  time  of  war.  These  re- 
s  Tve  units  will  be  of  the  types  and  numbers 
which  will  best  supplement  the  Regular  Air 
lorces  and  the  Air  National  Guard  to  round 
o  it  a  balanced  air  force. 

DEPLOTMINT 

The  deployment  of  air-combat  units  must 
tB  consistent  with  the  concept  that  the  Air 
lorces  miost  be  prepared  to  meet,  at  points 
w  ell  beyond  the  continental  limits  of  the 
t,  nited  States,  any  attack  aimed  at  the  na- 
t  onal  security.  The  consequent  disposition 
o  the  Air  Forces  necessitates  bases  on  which, 
a  t  circumstances  demand,  offensive  forces  can 
b'  poised  well  within  reach  of  the  war  poten- 
t  al  of  any  possible  enemy.  The  number  of 
units  held  on  overseas  bases  will  be  kept  to 
tl  le  minimum  In  order  to  prevent  dissipation 
o  strength.  A  strong  air  striking  force  mtist 
b!  readily  available  for  rapid  concentration 
a  Id  employment.  While  a  certain  number 
o  combat  groups  may  have  their  primary 
■lations  in  advanced  strategic  areas,  a  pro- 
g)  am  of  rotation  will  insure  the  presence  of 
a  strong,  mobile  air  striking  force  in  contl- 
n  ^ntal  United  States.  The  unlu  based  In 
t)  e  United  States  will  serve  to  meet  tactical 


requirements  and  will  form  the  bulk  of  a 
mobile  striking  force  quickly  available  to  re- 
inforce and  to  complement  units  In  forward 
areas. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Army  Air  Forces  must  contain  a  num- 
ber of  components  within  that  fundamental 
unity  which  characterizes  its  singleness  of  de- 
sign and  purpose  for  the  fulfillment  of  its 
mission.  In  the  new  organization  there  will 
be  three  major  combat  commands  and  five 
supporting  commands  operating  under  Head- 
quarters. Army  Air  Forcec.  No  more  than 
eight  individuals  will  report  directly  to  the 
commanding  general,  thereby  Insuring  sim- 
plicity of  structure.  The  three  combat  com- 
mands will  l>e:  (1)  Tlie  Strategic  Air  Cum- 
maiid.  which  will  embody  the  combat  groups 
of  the  long-range  striking  forces;  (2)  the 
\ir  Defense  Command,  which  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  air  defense  of  the  continental 
United  SUtes  and  for  the  coordination  of  the 
continental  air  units,  including  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Air  Reserve.  Into  effective 
fighting  forces;  and  (3)  the  Tactical  Air  Com- 
mand, which  will  be  charged  with  coopera- 
tive missions  with  the  surface  forces.  Imme- 
diately under  these  commands  will  be  the 
numbered  air  forces. 

In  addition  to  the  three  combat  commands, 
there  will  be  (1»  the  Air  Materiel  Command, 
which  will  perform  normal  maintenance  and 
supply  functions  as  well  as  research  and  de- 
velopment; (2»  the  Training  Command, 
which  will  provide  all  phases  of  individual 
training  except  the  higher  education  carried 
on  in  the  Air  University  and  the  unit  train- 
ing conducted  in  the  three  combat  com- 
mands; (3)  the  Air  Transport  Command, 
which  will  provide  the  global  systems.  Includ- 
ing military  air  transport,  air  signal  commu- 
nications, flight  service,  weather,  rescue,  fly- 
ing safety,  and  aeronautical  chart  service; 
and.  finally.  (4)  and  (5)  the  Air  University 
and  the  Air  Force  Proving  Ground  Command, 
two  agencies  whose  functions  will  be  to  crys- 
tallize and  to  dis.«eminate  the  latest  Air  Force 
doctrine  through  training  programs  and 
through  tactical  experimentation. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  ordinarily  will  exercise  only  adminis- 
trative, training,  and  tactical  supervision 
over  the  air  units  assigned  to  a  theater. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  employment  of 
units  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  how- 
ever, his  function  may  be  extended  to  the 
exercise  of  complete  command  control,  as  was 
the  case  originally  with  the  Twentieth  Air 
Force.  The  objective  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
crtranization  is.  in  the  final  analysis,  to  form 
the  most  effective  military  machine  possible. 

tmClENCT 

A  strong  Air  Force  which  dally  demon- 
strates high  efficiency  of  operation  U  a  moat 
powerful  Instrument  for  the  defense  of  the 
national  security  and  for  the  prevention  of 
war.  The  development,  procurement,  and 
operation  of  high-performance  aircraft  cost 
money  The  rate  of  obsolescence  Is  high 
r  i  to  other  types  of  weapons.     Their 

ci  .1   requires  highly  skilled  crews  and 

technicians  whose  training  is  exacting  and 
requires  considerable  time  as  well  as  heavy 
expenditure  of  funds.  These  factors  chal- 
lenge every  member  of  the  Air  Forces.  An 
effective,  hard-hitting  Air  Force  must  be 
built  with  maximum  economy  of  manpower 
and  public  funds. 

PrBLIC    ItXLATIONS 

The  American  Military  Establishment, 
however  strong  It  may  be  Internally,  must  be 
supported  by  means  outside  Itself.  It  can- 
not function  efficiently  unless  and  until  It 
receives  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
American  people.  The  degree  of  support 
given  the  Air  Force  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  the  public  Is  Informed.  The  Amer- 
ican people  provide  the  men.  the  money,  and 
the  machines;  the  military  must  guarantee 
the  securitj  of  the  Nation.    The  Arpiy  Air 


Forces  must  have  a  broad,  strong,  progres- 
sive. Intelligent,  and  continuing  policy  of 
public  relations  and  Information  service. 
The  public  has  the  right  to  be  Informed  on 
the  capabilities  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and 
Its  state  of  readiness.  At  the  same  time  It 
must  be  made  continually  aware  ot  Us  re- 
sponsibility to  supply  the  Air  Forces  with  the 
means  to  accomplish  Its  mission. 

COOPERATION    WITH   THE    SimFACE   FDRCIS 

World  War  II  clearly  and  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated the  fundamental  soundness  of  the 
American  conception  of  the  function  and 
potentialities  of  strategic  air  offense.  The 
atomic  bomb  has  provided  a  weapon  which 
tremendously  Increases  the  effectiveness  of 
air  power.  From  this  It  follows  that  any  fu- 
ture confilct  will  begin  with  air  action,  and 
may  well  be  concluded  by  It;  but.  despite  this 
possibility,  the  Air  Forces  must  be  able  to 
participate  with  the  surface  forces  in  co- 
ordinated action.  The  Air  Force  must  ful- 
fill [is  role  In  these  Joint  ta.sks  with  the 
same  high  degree  of  efficienaj-  which  char- 
acterizes Its  ability  to  accomplish  a  purely 
strategic  air  mission.  To  this  end.  the  tact- 
ical air  command  will  be  equipped  and 
trained  to  perform  Joint  air-surface  train- 
ing and  field  exercises  with  the  surface  forces, 
to  perform  demonstrations  at  service  schools, 
to  carry  out  tests  of  new  procedures  of  Joint 
alr-sur:ace  operations,  and  to  develop  tech- 
niques of  tactical  air  operation.  Each  com- 
mander is  enjoined  to  hold  uppermost  In  his 
mind  the  thesis  that  regardless  of  the  sound- 
ness of  any  organization  which  may  bt 
created,  cooperation  will  not  be  achieved 
unless  the  will  to  cooperate  Is  present.  Co- 
operation Is  assured  only  when  Air  Force 
commanders  maintain  close  personal  rela- 
tionships with  the  commanders  and  staffs  of 
the  other  services. 

CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES 

During  the  war.  civilians  constituted  a, 
large  and  Important  segment  of  the  Air 
Forces  personnel.  In  the  performance  of 
their  tasks  they  contributed  heavily  to  the 
achievement  of  victory.  The  services  of 
civilians  will  continue  to  be  required 
throughout  the  postwar  period  to  free  mili- 
tary personnel  for  exclusively  military  duties. 
Both  soldiers  and  civilians  are  needed  to 
solve  the  problems  Immediately  ahead  and 
Air  Force  commanders  In  the  field  will  strers 
the  desirability  of  employing  veterans  as 
civilian  personnel.  In  accordance  with  ex- 
isting laws  and  usages. 

RECRUITING 

A  vigorous  recruiting  campaign  for  the 
rapid  procurement  of  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  3-year  enlistments  will  provide 
the  chief  source  of  Air  Force  military  per- 
sonnel. This  campaign  Is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  the  future  of  the  Air  Forces. 

SCIENTiriC    RESEARCH 

The  advance  of  air  power  depends  pecu- 
liarly on  scientific  progress.  Research  must 
be  continued  In  order  to  derive  from  new 
scientific  developments  their  military  ap- 
plication. Recognition  of  the  commanding 
importance  of  science  is  Indicated  by  the 
designation  of  a  Deputy  Chief  of  Air  Staff 
whose  sole  duty  will  be  to  guide  and  con- 
trol a  program  of  research  and  development, 
and  to  maintain  close  liaison  with  Govern- 
ment research  agencies.  To  further  the 
education  of  technical  personnel,  selected 
young  officers  must  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  take  advanced  technological  courses,  at 
both  military  and  civilian  institutions.  Tliere 
must  be  no  stinting  of  expenditures  in  the 
field  of  research  and  scientific  development. 
Military  doctrines  must  be  continually 
altered  to  conform  to  and  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  scientific  discoveries  and  develop- 
ments. 

INDUSTRIAL  PLANNING 

Industrial  planning  is  similarly  Important. 
To  insure  a  maximum  production  of  weapons 


In  a  minimum  of  time,  production  to  meet 
any  contingency  must  be  planned  In  advance. 
This  Is  especially  true  for  military  aircraft 
and  related  components,  which  cannot  be 
stock-piled  because  they  become  obsolete 
quickly  in  this  era  of  rapid  technical  ad- 
vancement. 

The  high  operational  mobility  of  the  Air 
Forces  must  be  matched  always  by  a  corre- 
sponding logistical  mobility.  Unless  an  or- 
ganization attains  logistical  mobility.  Its  at- 
tainment of  operational  mobility  Is  nullified. 
Operational  plans  and  programs  will  be 
evolved,  therefore,  with  close  reference  to 
logistical  plans  and  programs.  Means,  meth- 
ods, and  techniques  for  the  distribution  of 
personnel  and  materiel  must  be  constantly 
improved  to  attain  maximum  mobility. 

Army  Air  Forces  personnel  policies  and 
plans  are  many  and  varied.  Only  a  few  may 
be  mentioned  there.  The  betterment  of  the 
situation  of  the  enlisted  man  is  one  of  our 
primary  objectives.  Good  results  already  are 
apparent.  Plans  have  been  prepared  to  offer 
opportunities  to  enlisted  personnel  to  secure 
not  only  training  In  technical  skills,  but  also 
to  earn  degrees  in  civilian  educational  Insti- 
tutions. This  subject  will  continue  to  receive 
careful  attention. 

OPPORTUNrriES    FOR    TECHNICAL    SPECIALISTS 

The  functions  of  research,  procurement, 
production,  supply,  maintenance,  and  re- 
lated activities  call  for  the  services  of  trained 
technical  specialists  who  are  not  rated  as 
flying  personnel.  In  order  to  Insure  that  such 
specialists  are  given  the  rewards  they  merit. 
It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Air  Forces  to  pro- 
vide them  with  opportunities  for  promotion 
comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by  flying  per- 
sonnel. There  are  many  important  stations 
and  commands  available  in  the  Air  Forces 
which  win  supply  a  suitable  career  Incentive 
to  Konrated  officers. 

COMMAND    ASSIGNMENTS    TO    NONRATED    OFFICERS 
AND    REGULAR    OFFICER    STRENGTH 

The  future  Air  Forces  will  Include  a  greatly 
increased  proportion  of  nonrated  officers 
who.  It  Is  anticipated,  will  be  eligible  for 
both  command  and  staff  positions.  It  is 
thought,  too,  that  the  present  Air  Forces 
strength  of  3.200  Regular  Air  Corps  officers 
will  be  greatly  Increased.  Congress  already 
has  authorized  an  Increment  of  4.100  addi- 
tional Regular  Air  Corps  commissions.  This 
expansion,  which  reflects  the  Immensely  in- 
crersed  stature  of  air  power,  points  out  a 
new  cpportunlty  for  young  men  of  America 
to  establish  themselves  in  a  career  of  hon- 
orable service, 

SCHOOL    SYSTEM 

Education  Is  of  prime  Importance  to  the 
furtherance  of  air  power.  The  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  an  educational  system 
to  assure  high  standards  of  professional  edu- 
cation for  military  personnel  will  be  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Air  Force  trained  and  equipped 
to  meet  any  eventuality.  To  that  end.  the 
Air  Forces  already  has  begun  to  formulate 
a  complete  educational  system,  the  Air  Uni- 
versity, The  Air  University  will  function  di- 
rectly under  the  Commanding  General,  Army 
Air  Forces,  and  will  be  concerned  with  the 
formal  schooling  of  all  Air  Force  officers. 
The  courses  offered  will  Include  graded  pro- 
fessional training  in  subjects  above  the  level 
of  those  studied  by  the  officer  In  the  acquisi- 
tion   of    his    primary-    military    specialty    or 

rating.  ,     ^. 

The  prototvpe  of  the  Air  University  is  the 
Army  Air  Forces  School  at  Maxwell  Field. 
Ala  .  which  will  begin  an  air  command  and 
staff  course  in  September  1946.  A  course  in 
basic  tactical  training  and  a  course  In  ad- 
v.\nced  strategy  and  logistics  are  planned. 
The  Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology  has 
been  established  at  Wright  Field.  Ohio,  under 
the  Air  Materiel  Command.  This  will  be  in- 
tegrated into  the  AAF  school  system  on  the 
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command  and  staff  course  level  to  meet  the 
need  for  officers  trained  in  technology  and 
research.  The  complete  Air  Forces  plan  calls 
for  progressive  training  in  three  main  phases. 
each  phase  adjusted  to  the  responsibility  and 
experience  level  of  the  individual  officer  as 
he  moves  upward  in  his  career. 

PERSONAL     CONDUCT 

Military  history  clearly  demonstrates  that 
when  military  personnel  depart  from  the 
highest  standards  of  conduct,  the  force  which 
they  comprise  experiences  a  corresponding 
decline  In  strength  because  of  the  resultant 
weakening  of  discipline  and  the  general  un- 
dermining of  authority.  Discipline  .nust 
flow  from  within  and  must  be  controlled 
from  without.  Individuals  of  the  Army  Air 
Forces  must,  therefore,  observe  the  rules 
of  discipline  and  dress,  and  the  customs  of 
the  service  In  a  meaner  consistent  with  the 
high  standards  which  have  been  established. 

Although  the  Air  Forces  is  the  youngest 
of  the  aimed  services,  it  has  a  tradition  and 
a  glory  of  its  own,  stemming  from  its  heroic 
accomplishments  in  the  air  battles  of  two 
World  Wars.  Its  officers  and  men,  its  com- 
ponent air  forces,  wings,  groups,  and  squad- 
rons, have  added  new  bright  chapters  to  the 
glorious  history  of  mankind.  From  this  tra- 
dition of  galantry  springs  the  esprit  de  corps 
which  give  powerful  coherence  and  unity  to 
the  Air  Force.  From  this  pride  in  achieve- 
ment springs  confidence  that  the  Air  Forces 
will  continue  to  fulfill  its  mission  with  dis- 
tinction. 

The  officers  and  men  of  the  Army  Air  Forces 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  zeal  and 
energy  shown  In  the  past,  to  the  end  that 
the  history  of  their  day-to-day  efforts  will 
contribute  Immeasurably  to  the  advancement 
of  American  air  power. 


Cong^ress  and  the  Farmer 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
permission  to  have  pointed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  delivered  on  the  11th  of  January  of 
this  year  to  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
on  the  subject  Congress  and  the  Farmer, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  I  am  greatly  complimented 
by  the  Invitation  which  enables  me  to  par- 
ticipate in  your  program  and  by  your  kind- 
ness in  arranging  your  program  to  accom- 
modate my  engagements. 

You  have  asked  me  to  discuss  the  subject 
Congress  and  the  Farmer.  I  am  happy  to  do 
this,  though  I  would  not  claim  the  right  or 
the  ability  to  say  the  last  word  either  for 
Congress  or  for  the  farmer.  But  we  all  recog- 
nize now  that  there  is  an  inseparable  con- 
nection between  agriculture  and  he  legis- 
lative acts  of  Congress  which  makes  such  a 
subject  appropriate  in  view  of  our  present 
agricultural  and  economic  situation. 

After  the  First  World  War  came  an  In- 
Inflatlonary  "boom"  followed  by  a  crackup 
which  produced  a  substantial  depression  In 
1921  Farm  prices  rose  to  great  heights  after 
the  last  war  but  iheTr  dropped  41  percent  in 
just  1  year,  f -  im  1920  to  1921.  falling  to  a 
level  25  percent  below  parity.    A  great  plow- 


up  of  new  acreage  also  took  place  after  the 
First  World  War.  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  huge  quantities  of  soil.  Farmers  did  not 
recover  from  the  1921  depression  and  farm 
prices  remained  below  parity  even  during  the 
so-called  boom  years  of  the  19208.  The  only 
major  agricultural  legislation  enacted  In  this 
period  consisted  of  two  McNary-Haugen 
measures  which  were  vetoed  by  President 
Coolldge,  In  1929  President  Hoover  appointed 
a  Federal  Farm  Board  in  an  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  mounting  agricultural  sur- 
pluses for  which  there  were  no  markets 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  In  the  end  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  gave  up,  declaring  that 
It  was  powerless  to  cope  with  these  surpluses 
and  recommending  crop  curtailment,  in- 
cluding the  plowing  up  of  every  third  row  of 
cotton.  Meanwhile,  especially  during  the 
depression  which  began  in  1929,  farm  debt 
was  piling  up  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  were  losing  their  homes  through 
foreclosures.  In  1932  farm  Income  and 
agricultural  conditions  generally  fell  to  the 
lowest  point  in  our  history. 

Immediately  after  President  Roosevelt's 
Inauguration  In  1933  there  came  a  period  of 
sweeping  agricultural  legislation  to  meet  the 
greatest  farm  crisis  of  all  time.  Conferences 
of  farmers  and  farm  leaders — grass-roots  con- 
ferences, regional  conferences,  and  national 
conferences — were  called  to  plan  the  legis- 
lation  which  followed. 

BASIC    ADJUSTMENTS 

One  set  of  basic  measures  had  to  do  with 
the  adjustment  of  farm  production  and  mar- 
kets. Because  action  had  not  been  taken 
soon  enough  following  the  First  World  War 
to  provide  adequate  markets  for  agricultural 
commodities,  by  1933  farmers  had  been  wast- 
ing their  soil,  labor,  and  money  to  produce 
huge  surpluses  which  were  depressing  farm 
prices  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  establLshed  the  parity  standard  and 
set  up  machinery  for  bringing  agricultural 
production  and  markets  Into  balance.  It 
was  supplemented  by  the  Jones-Connally 
Cattle  Act  of  1934,  the  Bankhead  Cotton  Act 
of  19.34,  the  Kerr  Tobacco  Act  of  1934,  the 
Jones-Costlgan  Sugar  Act  of  1934,  and  the 
DeRouen  Rice.  Act  of  1935,  In  January  1936 
the  Supreme  Court  Invalidated  the  process- 
ing tax  which  had  been  used  to  finance  the 
adjustment  program.  In  less  than  2  months 
Congress  enacted  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1936,  which  pro- 
vided for  soil-conservation  payments  and 
linked  up  the  problems  of  adjustment  with 
conservation  of  the  soil.  The  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  provided  for  acreage 
allotments,  marketing  quous.  parity  pay- 
ments, and  ccrimodlty  loans  on  basic  crop»8. 
Actually,  loans  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  had  begun  In  1933  but  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  made  them 
a  basic  part  of  the  adjustment  program. 

Thus  by  the  time  Hitler  Invaded  Poland 
in  1939  the  United  States  had  a  complete 
ever-normal  granary  program  which  sup- 
ported the  prices  of  basic  crops  and  main- 
tained stable  reserves  which  later  played  an 
essential  role  in  the  production  of  food  for 
war.  The  tremendous  Increases  in  meat, 
dairy,  and  egg  production  of  wartime  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  the  reserve 
of  feed  grains  established  by  the  ever-normal 
granary. 

From  1933  through  1945  commodity  loans 
and  purchases  totaling  about  $17,500,000,000 
were  made  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration— supporting  farm  prices  during  the 
1930's  and  speeding  up  agricultural  produc- 
tion during  the  war. 

SOIL   CONSERVATION 

Closely  related  legislation  in  the  1930» 
established  two  kinds  of  soll-conservatfba 
programs.  The  Soil  Erosion  Act  of  1935  pro- 
vided for  extensive  research  and  surveys,  and 
also   the  establishment  of  soil-conservation 
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under  State  laws.  In  this  profTam 
3oil  Conaervation  Service  haa  provided 
aid  to  farmers  adopting  complete 
plans  for  their  farm*, 
the  end  of  1945  over  420.000  farmers 
worked  out  such  soil-conaervalion  plans 
total  of  about  140.000.000  acres.  Rec- 
Ofnlklng  that  financial  aaststance  was  neces- 
lo  give  impetus  to  the  adoption  of  soU 
comlervatlon  measures,  the  SoU  Conserva- 
tionTand  Domestic  Allotment  Act  of  1»36 
al«o  the  ARTlcultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
UMpitnlded  for  soil-conservation  payments. 
Imp  x>v«d  farming  methods  are  thus  being 
enc(uraged  on  farms  coverlrxg  338.000.000 
acrei.  or  73  percent  of  the  Nation's  cropland. 
It  fcetered  such  practices  as  the  use  of  fer- 
tilacrs.  pasture  improvement,  strip  cropping 
and  contour  plowing,  the  growing  of  green 
nuui  ure  and  cover  crop*,  and  the  harvesting 
o(  ta&y  seed  and  legume  seed. 

TARM    CKEOIT 

A^iother   type   of   legislation   which   came 
aid  of  farmers  beginning  In  1933  dealt 
the  liberalization  of  farm  credit.      In 
asBOClatlona  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin - 
were  authorized  to  make  loans  for 
of  farm  mortgage  debt.     Interest 
were    reduced    on    farm    credit    loans. 
Pro4uctlon  credit  associations  and  banks  for 
ves  were  established.      In  January 
Congress    authorized    emergency    crop 
feed  loans  to  meet  a  situation  created  by 
drought.      From  May    1,    1933.   through 
30.    1945.   loans  made   under   the   pro- 
of   the    Farm    Credit    Administration 
tl6,868..'539.301    to   farmers,   produc- 
credlt   loans  totaled  «3.961.122.239  and 
by  banks  for  cooperatives  amounted  to 
.111.6S8. 
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FARM    SRCCRrrT 

social  aid  has  been  given  to  low-Income 
since  1935.  with  the  establishment  of 
Resettlement  Administration,  which  was 
to   the  Farm  S?rurlty   Admlnlstra- 
In   1937       The  legislative  basis  for  the 
Security    Administration    program    Is 
Baiikhet;d-Jones    Farm    Tenant    Act    of 
authorising  loans  for  tenant  purchase 
also   loans    and    emergency    grants    for 
rehabilitation.       Besides      providing 
aid.  the  Farm  Security  AdmlnJstra- 
aaalflts   farmers   by   working  out   farm 
home  management  plans  to  help  assure 
ul  operations  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  beginning  of  the  program  through 
Jun4  30.  1945.  rehabilitation  loans  have  been 
to   860.COO    low-Income   farm    families 
unalile  to  obtain  credit  on  reasonable  terms 
anrfhpre  *1»«     Prom  the  time  of  the  Bank- 
Act  through  June  30.  1945.  loans 
been  made  for  the  purchase  of  family- 
farms  to  38.089  farm  tenants,  sharecrop- 
and  farm  laborers      During  the  period 
time   Indicated,   rehabilitation   loan.«   to- 
•921.418.5^  and  tenant  purchase  loans 
•2281336.146. 

nmcuAtm  orsaATioNs 

In  1935  ConfTMB  enacted  the  famous  sec- 
tlon  Sa  of  Public  Law  No.  320  providing  for 
the  ise  of  funds  each  year,  equal  to  30  per- 
cent of  customs  receipts,  to  encourage  the 
dom  wttc  consumption  and  export  of  agrl- 
cuUipral  commodities.  Followed  up  by  sub- 
lal  appropriations  frr>m  year  to  year, 
enactment  has  been  a  tremendous  aource 
support  of  particular  benefit  to  pro- 
of fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  products 
}ther  commodities  which  are  not  ctaaal- 
aa  basic.  Before  the  war.  large-scale 
aaea  were  made  with  the  dual  effect  cf 
■uppbrting  farm  prices  and  providing  food 
^ch  uses  as  the  food-stamp  plan,  the 
lunch  program,  direct  relief  dUtrlbu- 
the  diversion  of  agricultural  commodi- 
nto  new  uaes  or  new  markets.  During 
var  period,  this  purchasing  mechanism 
ned  for  the  purpose  of  buying  agricul- 
ccmmodities  for  lend-lease  and  military 
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use.  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  farm  prices 
as  neede4t 

RURAI.    IXfCTRinCATION 

The  Rural  EUectriflcatlon  Act  of  1938  estab- 
lished the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion program  of  loans  to  bring  electrical 
power  to  rural  areas  not  otherwise  supplied. 
Through  1943  about  9450.000.000  had  been 
advanced  as  loans  to  more  than  900  borrowers, 
mostly  famyer  cooperatives.  REA  loans  have 
been  used  to  construct  about  440.000  miles  of 
distribution  lines  serving  1.400,000  rural  con- 
sumers. Since  the  beginning  of  the  REA 
program,  the  proportion  of  farms  having 
electric  service  has  risen  from  about  10  per- 
cent to  more  than  45  percent. 

FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE 

Tne  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Act  of  1938 
set  up  a  system  of  crop  Insurance  for  wheat, 
which  was  extended  to  cover  cotton  by  an 
amendment  in  1941.  After  the  1943  cotton 
and  wheat  crops  had  been  Insured,  the  pro- 
gram was  temporarily  suspended,  but  this 
year  it  will  be  In  operation  for  cotton,  wheat, 
and  flax  and  on  a  trial  basis  for  corn  and 
tobacco  In  the  5-year  period  from  1938 
through  1943.  crop  Insurance  covered  about 
49.000.000  acres  of  wheat  and  5.800,000  acres 
of  cotton. 

MASKETINC  ACMWXUTtm 

Legislation  adopted  in  1937  laid  a  founda- 
tion for  various  kinds  of  marketing  agree- 
ments and  regulations  which  have  been  used 
to  support  the  prices  and  stabilize  maiket- 
ing  particularly  for  fluid  milk,  fruits,  and 
veget.'ibles  of  various  kinds.  This  legislation 
likewise  determined  the  base  periods  and 
formulas  for  parity  or  comparable  prices  on 
such  commodities. 

w.^TXR  rAciLrriEs  and  rxooo  control 
Improvement  of  water  facilities  and  con- 
trol of  floods  were  provided  for  by  legisla- 
tion In  the  latter  half  of  the  1930's.  As  a 
result  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936 
with  subsequent  amendments,  compre- 
hensive surveys  and  reports  have  paved  the 
uay  for  extensive  improvements  in  water- 
sheds. Including  measures  to  retard  water 
run-off  and  to  prevent  soil  erosion.  The 
Water  FaciJlties  Act  of  1937  provided  facil- 
ities for  water  storage  and  use  in  arid  and 
t>em:arid  regions  of  the  West.  The  Wheeler- 
C.ise  Act  of  1939  provided  for  extensive  Ir- 
rigation and  water  conservation  projects  In 
Che  Great  Plains  and  other  arid  regions. 

xxacAaci)  and  education 
Agricultural  research  and  education  to  Im- 
prove the  efBclency  of  farmm^  operations  has 
been  greatly  advanced  since  the  early  1930s. 
An  act  of  Congress  in  1935  launched  a  greatly 
expanded  research  program  on  the  part  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations.  Increased  the  sup- 
port of  land  grant  colleges,  and  enlarged  the 
cooperative  agricultural  extension  work.  An- 
other Important  step.  Initiated  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  was  the 
establishment  of  four  regional  research  lab- 
oratories to  find  new  uses  and  markets  for 
agricultural  products.  Agricultural  research 
has  resulted  In  rapid  technological  strides 
which  made  It  possible  during  the  war  to 
produce  one-half  more  than  in  the  last  war. 
with  4,000.000  fewer  farmers  and  very  little 
Increase  In  acreage.  Examples  of  achieve- 
ments In  agricultural  science  include  hybrid 
seed  corn,  dehydrated  foods,  the  insecticide 
DOT.  and  the  famous  drug  penicillin. 

PRICE  SUPPUC'IS 

As  farmers  enter  their  first  year  of  post- 
war production,  they  have  the  assurance  oX 
an  unprecedented  price  support  pledge  en- 
acted by  Congress  even  before  Pearl  Harbor. 
This  u  the  so-called  Steagall  amendment 
which  became  law  on  July  1.  1941,  and  was 
extended  by  later  enactments.  Incliidlng  pro- 
Tisluns  in  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942.    This 


legislation  requires  the  support  of  prices  for 
basic  commodities  and  also  the  so-called 
Steagall  commodities  at  not  less  than  90 
percent  of  parity  for  a  period  at  lea.st  2 
years  following  the  January  1  after  the  war 
is  oflBclally  declared  to  be  over.  Since  the 
ofllcial  proclamation  of  the  end  cf  hostil- 
ities has  not  been  issued,  this  support  pledge 
extend.*!  at  least  until  January  1.  1949.  It 
applies  to  the  basic  commodities.  ctHTi.  cot- 
ton, wheat,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts  for 
nuts.  It  also  applies  to  the  Stengall  com- 
modities, those  for  which  wartime  produc- 
tion expansion  was  offlcially  requested  by 
proclamation,  •oybeans,  flaxseed,  peanuts  for 
oil,  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes.  American -Egyp- 
tian cotton,  hogs,  eggs,  chickens,  turkeys, 
milk,  and  butterfat.  For  all  other  commod- 
ities not  Included  among  the  kasic  commod- 
ities and  the  Steagall  commodities.  Congress 
has  directed  that  a  fair  parity  relationship 
shall  be  maintained. 

Congress  enacted  this  price  support  legis- 
lation early  in  the  war  so  that  farmers  would 
be  encouraged  to  expand  their  output  and 
make  production  shifts  to  meet  war  needs 
with  assurance  that  they  would  not  be  let 
down  i.Iter  w.irtime  demands  stepped. 

During  the  reconversion  years  ahead,  three 
principal  measures  are  available  to  maintain 
the  price  support  whlcb  has  been  enacted  Into 
law: 

1.  Commodity  loans,  primarily  on  com- 
modities that  can  be  stored,  such  as  cotton 
and  the  grains.  The  very  knowledge  that 
farmers  can  get  the  loan  price  tends  to  keep 
the  Nation-wide  price  of  the  commodity  at 
least  up  to  the  loan  rate. 

2  Purchases,  especially  Important  for  dairy 
products,  eggs,  potatoes,  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles— many  of  these  commodities  being  per- 
ishable. Purchase  of  only  n  fraction  t  f  the 
commodity  marketed,  if  made  at  the  right 
time  and  In  suflSclent  volume,  tends  to  keep 
the  national  price  up  to  the  support  level. 
Products  purchased  are  used  for  feeding  lib- 
erated peoples,  for  school  lunches,  and  many 
other  necessary  purposes. 

3.  Pa}-ments.  making  up  the  difference  be- 
tween the  market  price  and  the  return  which 
the  farmer  needs  to  reach  the  support  level. 
Payments  of  this  type  are  currently  being 
made  on  milk  and  butterfat. 

By  a  combination  of  loans,  purchases  and 
payments,  the  Ocvernment  Is  prepared  to 
maintain  a  floor  below  which  the  farmers' 
average  return  U  not  allowed  to  fall. 

WARTIME  record 

The  farm  programs  of  the  1930s  and  the 
price  support  operations  which  they  made 
pesaihle  bad  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
tmut^tug  wartime  production  records  estab- 
lished by  American  farmers  During  the 
years  we  were  at  war.  agricultural  production 
averaged  nearly  a  third  above  prewar  years. 
Each  year,  beginning  In  1941.  production 
goals  were  established  to  guide  farmers  as  to 
the  nation's  food  needs.  Incentives  were 
established  and  prices  supported  In  such  a 
way  as  to  enfloarafa  fanners  to  produce  more 
of  the  things  B«id>d  moat  urgently.  Farm- 
ers went  over  the  top  on  most  wartime  pro- 
diKtion  goals,  often  changing  theur  custo- 
mary farming  patterns  In  order  to  supply 
the  things  needed  for  war.  As  a  result,  our 
armed  forces  were  the  best  fed  and  clothed  in 
the  world,  civilians  on  the  heme  front  main- 
tained better  dleu  through  the  war  years 
than  ever  before,  and  we  were  able  to  provide 
up  to  one-fourth  of  our  food  for  such  direct 
war  uses  as  lend-lease  and  military  require- 
ments. 

ACRICULTTRE    TOD  AT 

At  present  American  farmers  are  generally 
In  the  best  financial  position  they  have  ever 
enjoyed.  Net  Income  of  farmers  in  1945 
reached  the  all-time  record  cf  about  fl3.- 
000.000.000.  compared  with  less  than  fve 
billion  Just  before  the  -var  and  less  than  two 
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billion  In  1932.  Net  Income  per  farm  oper- 
ator averaged  well  over  f2,000  annually  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  this  compares  favorably 
with  the  average  annual  earnings  of  the  city 
worker.  Farm  prices  in  1945  averageo  about 
15  percent  above  parity,  twice  as  high  as  the 
average  for  prewar  years  and  nearly  triple  the 
prices  of  agriculture's  worst  depression  year, 
namely.  1932.  Durlrg  the  war  farm-mort- 
gage debts  dropped  steadily  from  $6,500,000,- 
000  at  about  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor  to 
roughly  $5,000,000,000  at  present.  Farmers 
now  have  financial  assets  totaling  about 
$18.000,000,000 — such  as  cash,  bank  deposits, 
war  bonds,  and  warehouse  receipts.  This 
$18,000,000,000  In  financial  assets  compares 
with  $5,000,000,000  on  January  1.  1940. 

The  war  Is,  of  course,  the  main  reason  why 
farmers  are  In  a  good  financial  position,  but 
that  is  not  the  only  reason. 

The  upswing  in  American  agriculture  did 
not  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  but 
In  about  March  of  1933  when  farmers  were 
In  the  worst  situation  of  all  time. 

Beginning  with  1933,  farm  Income  In- 
creased, farm  prices  Improved,  farmers'  debts 
were  reduced,  and  agriculture  generally  was 
put  In  the  kind  of  shape  which  enabled  us 
to  come  through  the  war  with  flying  colors. 

For  Instance,  our  soil-conservation  pro- 
grams of  the  1930's  built  up  the  lertlllty  of 
the  Nation  s  farms  so  that  wartime  produc- 
tion could  be  Increased  by  one-third  with- 
out ruining  the  land  for  future  use. 

The  ever-normal  granary  of  the  late  1930's 
built  up  a  reserve  of  feed  grains  which  en- 
abled us  to  break  all  records  for  the  produc- 
tion of  milk.  eggs,  and  meat  during  the  war. 

Farm  credit  and  farm-security  programs 
during  the  1930'6  rescued  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  farmers  from  bankruptcy  and  aided 
literally  millions  to  get  their  farming  on  a 
paying  basis.  These  farmers  made  far 
greater  contributions  o  war  production  than 
would  have  been  possible  without  the  credit 
aids  and  planning  assistance  provided  for 
them. 

Rural  electrification  loans  brought  electric 
power  to  over  a  million  rural  consumers,  thus 
enabling  these  farms  to  boost  their  war  pro- 
duction as  well  as  Improve  their  own  living 
conditions. 

Extensive  purchase  programs  were  devel- 
oped during  the  1930's  to  support  farm  prices 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  food  for  school 
lunches,  relief  feeding,  and  other  domestic 
purposes.  These  purchasing  operations  en- 
abled the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  move 
swiftly  to  meet  the  needs  of  lend-lease  and 
military  requirements  which  during  the  war 
took  as  mucl?  as  one-fourth  of  our  food. 

Research  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  cooperating  experiment  sta- 
tions was  a  great  factor  In  supplying  food  and 
fiber  for  war. 

In  the  years  ahead  farmers  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  same  programs  which 
brought  agriculture  out  of  the  depression  and 
saw  us  through  the  war. 

Besides  price-supporting  loans  and  pur- 
chases and  payments,  there  will  be  our  soil- 
conservation  programs,  our  ever-normal 
granary,  our  farm-credit  aids,  our  farm-secu- 
rity assistance,  our  rural  electrification  loans, 
and  our  efficient  programs  of  research  and 
extension  education. 

Scientific  research  is  responsible  for  better 
crops,  better  livestock,  better  machinery,  bet- 
ter fertilizers  and  better  ways  of  using  them, 
better  soil-management  practices,  better 
feeding,  better  disease  and  Insect  control,  and 
better  methods  of  handling  and  processing 
many  agricultural  products. 

As  we  move  Into  the  peace-conversion 
period,  one  of  our  greatest  assets  Is  our  long 
experience  In -agricultural  legislation  and  ad- 
ministrative action.  Many  of  our  farm-pro- 
gram provisions  were  enacted  under  emer- 
gency conditions.    Some  have  been  changed 


to  meet  new  situations.  Further  changes 
will,  of  course,  be  essential  to  meet  the  new 
problems  of  a  new  kind  of  world.  Having 
provided  for  a  long  period  of  price  supports, 
and  having  ahead  of  us  a  period  when  the 
demand  for  farm  products  will  continue  to  be 
high,  we  now  have  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  think  about  the  long-time  improvements 
which  we  want  to  make  In  agriculture. 

The  outlook  for  1946  is  almost  as  good 
as  the  high  wartime  demand  which  we  have 
had  in  the  past  few  years.  Foreign  needs 
for  American  food  are  great,  and  the  buying 
power  of  American  consumers  is  high.  This 
year  we  will  n6t  have  as  much  of  some  ag- 
ricultural products  as  we  and  our  export 
customers  could  use — particularly  sugar,  fats 
and  oils,  meats  and  dairy  products.  Price 
supports  will  still  be  required  in  1946  on 
some  commodities  as  incentives  for  high 
levels  of  production.  On  other  commodities 
price  supports  will  be  needed  to  bolster  the 
market.  By  and  large  we  will  not  have  any 
great  surplus  problems  In   1946. 

THE    FUTURE 

For  the  years  beginning  in  1947,  we  will 
face  problems  that  are  different  from  those 
of  1946,  or  the  war  period,  or  prewar.  In 
broad  terms,  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
related  problems  of  improving  the  land  and 
establishing  new  patterns  of  production  to 
meet  new  peacetime  conditions.  These  prob- 
lems are  related  because  one  of  the  main 
features  of  the  new  pattern  for  agrlculttire 
will  need  to  be  more  widespread  conserva- 
tion farming.  For  many  years  we  have  been 
using  up  soil  resources  faster  than  we  have 
been  able  to  replace  them.  During  the  war 
we  did  not  waste  our  soil  resources  In  the 
way  that  we  did  during  and  after  the  First 
World  War,  but  we  did  use  up  soil  fertility 
at  a  faster  rate  than  In  the  late  1930's. 
Measures  that  are  required  to  Improve  the 
soil  fit  In  very  well  with  the  pattern  of 
demand  which  we  can  expect.  For  example, 
there  will  be  less  demand  for  intertilled 
crops  such  as  cotton  which  tend  to  exhaust 
the  soil,  and  there  will  be  more  Immediate 
demand  for  dairy  and  livestock  products 
which  require  improved  pastures  and  grass- 
lands. 

We  face  a  difficult  question  as  to  whether 
the  desired  pattern  of  agriculture  can  be 
accomplished  under  the  price  support  pro- 
gram as  it  now  stands.  We  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  90  percent  of  parity  In  1946 
will  give  us  too  many  eggs  and  not  enough 
dairy  products.  The  time  Is  ripe  for  a  com- 
plete reexamination  of  our  parity  formulas 
for  the  long  pull  ahead  to  make  sure  that 
farmers  will  get  a  fair  share  of  the  national 
Income  and  provide  the  basis  for  a  produc- 
tion pattern  that  w^ll  fit  our  needs. 

One  of  the  question  marks  In  our  present 
price  support  legislation  is  that  it  provides 
an  opportunity  for  price  and  production  to 
go  In  only  one  direction,  namely,  upward. 
Agriculture's  future  largely  depends  on  what 
happens  to  purchasing  power  and  employ- 
ment. Industry  and  business  and  labor.  In 
our  towns  and  cities. 

There  are  at  least  a  half  a  dozen  kinds  of 
farm  programs  which  will  be  required  even 
if  American  prosperity  rises  to  the  highest 
level  imaginable: 

1.  Agricultural  research  and  education  to 
Improve  the  efficiency  of  farming  and  agri- 
cultural marketing,  and  to  develop  new  uses 
for  farm  products. 

2.  Marketing  improvements,  including  es- 
tablshment  of  better  facilities,  and  commod- 
ity loans  that  will  stabilize  prices  through- 
out the  year. 

3.  Expansion  of  foreign  trade. 

4.  Various  kinds  of  actions  to  cope  with 
the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  income, 
even  in  time  of  greatest  prosperity.  Is  dras- 
tically unequal  both  for  farmers  and  for  city 
people.    For  low-Income  farmers,  come  what 


may.  there  will  be  a  need  for  assistance  to 
establish  units  that  will  provide  an  adequate 
living.  For  city  people  as  well  as  farmers, 
there  will  be  need  for  measures  such  as  school 
lunches  which  have  the  effect  of  Improving 
standards  of  nutrition,  especially  for  the 
needy. 

5.  Measures  to  create  better  facilities  for 
Improving  living  standards  In  agriculture; 
Including  REA.  health  programs,  housing 
programs,  housing  projects,  road  building, 
and  educational  facilities. 

6.  Credit  assistance  for  the  farmers — such 
as  the  programs  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration as  well  as  FSA  and  REA. 

Perhaps  we  would  never  need  any  large 
scale  agricultural  program  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  six  kinds  of  assistance  mentioned 
If  wc  could  be  sure  that  foreign  and  domestic 
demand  for  agricultural  products  would  al- 
ways be  sufficient  to  absorb  everything  farm- 
ers produced.  But  if  farm  producton  agaiii 
begins  to  outstrip  effective  market  demand, 
and  it  easily  could  for  crops  such  as  cotton 
and  wheat,  we  may  need  to  adopt  addi- 
tional measures — measures  that  will  arouse 
greater  controversy.  If  great  unmarketable 
farm  surpluses  threaten  to  app)ear,  there  are 
roughly  four  basic  lines  of  action  to  choose 
from: 

1.  Increasing  consumption  in  the  United 
States:  Lower  prices  of  commodities  pro- 
duced in  surplus  would  bring  greater  con- 
sxmiption  but  would  necessitate  payments  to 
farmers  for  the  difference  between  what  they 
get  and  what  they  are  entitled  to.  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  possible  to  Increase  the  diets  of 
school  children  by  lunch  programs  and  to 
raise  food  consumption  of  low-income  groups 
by  Government  distribution  programs. 

2.  Increasing  foreign  consumption  of 
American  agricultural  products:  Sound  tariff 
policies  and  foreign  loans,  such  as  the  pro- 
posed British  loan,  are  two  means  of  In- 
creasing exports.  It  has  often  been  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  an  export  subsidy  In  order 
to  move  large  quantities  of  surplus  export 
crops. 

3.  Direct  aid  to  farmers:  Various  kinds  of 
loans,  grants,  and  payments  can  be  made 
to  farmers  to  help  them  finance  their  oper- 
ations. 

4.  Production  control  to  support  farm 
prices — brought  about  through  acreage  al- 
lotments, marketing  quotas,  and  other  con- 
trol measures. 

We  have  used  all  four  of  these  types  of 
measures,  but  never  in  peacetime  to  the  ex- 
tent required  to  reach  our  two  gaols: 

1.  Adequate  Income  and  good  living  stand- 
ards for  all  farmers;  and 

2.  Adequate  food  and  fiber  for  all  con- 
sumers. 

If  we  are  again  confronted  with  huge  farm 
surpluses,  we  shall  have  to  choose  some  work- 
able combination  of  these  four  kinds  of 
measures  in  sufficient  volume  so  as  to  reach 
these  two  objectives. 

In  thinking  about  these  four  types  of 
measures,  it  is  Important  to  consider  ''who 
gets  what": 

1.  Increasing  United  States  food  and  fiber 
consumption  benefits  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers. 

2.  Increasing  foreign  consumption  of 
United  States  farm  products  benefits  foreign 
consumers  plus  the  producers  of  the  prin- 
cipal export  crops. 

3.  Loans,  payments,  and  grants  to  farmers 
of  course  benefit  farmers,  can  be  operated  to 
aid  low-Income  farmers  especially,  but  do 
not  by  themselves  solve  basic  problems. 

4.  Production  control  to  maintain  prices 
benefits  mainly  the  large-scale  agricultural 
producers,  the  uppier  third  on  the  farm  In- 
come scale,  which  produce  about  85  percent 
of  the  farm  products  sold". 

Programs  that  are  financed  with  Federal 
funds — such  as  payments  for  farmers,  school- 
lunch  programs,  stamp  plans  and  export  sub- 
sidies   are    ultimately   paid    out    of   Federal 
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t«x(  I.  most  of  which  are  levied  on  the  buls 
of  a  illlty  to  pay.  Prognuns  that  are  •■'•»»**»1 
In     he    market    plAce — such    aa    prodwetkm 

1  rola  to  mat:  r  prlcM— do  not 

eon  rlbute  to  an  <(  abimdaiiee. 

^  1th  these  considerations  In  mind.  It 
woD  Id  seem  desirable — if  we  are  confronted 
witl  BXirplus  problems — to  place  our  first 
•m|  basis  on  protn'ams  that  Increase  the  con- 
ion  of  food  and  fiber  wuhln  this 
ecu  itry. 

0  le  of  the  acute  problems  that  faces  the 
pro<  liicera  of  one  of  Kentucky'^  greatest 
pro<  ucts,  tobacco.  Is  involved  In  the  cur- 
reni  price  reduction  for  Burley  toljacco  and 
the  current  proposal  to  enact  leglslattou 
ma)  Ing  possible  a  30  percent  reduction  In 
the  crop   for    i949 

1  have  received  many  letters  and  telc- 
jnii  IS  fron\  County  Farm  Bureaus  recom- 
mer  ding  that  this  step  be  taken  In  order  to 
avo;  d  the  possibility  of  a  surplus  of  this  crop 
pro<  luced  In  the  year  1946  that  would  still 
fun  her  depress  the  price  to  the  farmer. 

^  hlle  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  predict 
wha  t  Congress  will  do  or  whether  agreement 
can  be  reached  among  all  the  tobacco  in- 
ter* Its.  governmental  as  well  as  private,  in 
refi  rd  to  a  program  of  this  kind.  I  desire  to 
say  that  In  the  atisence  of  a  t>etter  remedy, 
this  proposal  Is  entitled  to  every  possible 
con)  Ideratlon  We  have  commltteed  our- 
selv «  In  the  past  to  legislation  permitting 
the  adoption  of  quotas  and  restriction  of 
•ere  ige  In  order  to  avoid  surpluses  and  to 
mal  italn  stabilized  prices.  Of  course,  this 
la  al  irays  based  upon  the  overwhelming  con- 
sent of  the  producers  themselves. 

Ii  connection  with  this  immediate  prob- 
lem It  occurs  to  me  that  consideration  will 
havi    to  be  giver.  i  of  whether 

sucl    reduced  ar  to  all  coni- 

peti  Ive  types  of  U'  •  same  cate- 

gory, or   In   the  sa:i.'  neld.  as  that 

occv  pled  by  burley  tobacco.  In  other  words, 
com  Ideratlon  must  be  given  to  the  question 
of  ^  hether  a  decrease  In  acreage  of  burley 
tettt  ceo  would  be  absorbed  by  Que-cured  or 
'  SOOi  t  other  type  that  may  not  be  suffering 
fron  the  current  reduction  t>ecause  of  out- 
lets In  the  forelijn  market,  «nd  whether  the 
absorption  of  the  reduced  acreage  in  other 
com  wtltlve  categories  would  prevent  the 
benf  Qclal  effects  growing  out  of  the  reduc- 
tion In  the  a  -  ■  ■  ■•■     '  *"Tirley  tobacco. 

I    un  not  any  decision  with 

refeience  to  It  so  lar  as  I  am  concerned,  but 
I  anr  (^fTerin^  it  to  you  aa  a  suggestion  which 
«  ti.'^idered  when  the  question 

c'    .  .  teed  acreage  to  burley  alone 

may  be  under  consideration.  In  any  event. 
It  Is  desirable.  If  not  essential  that  such  ad- 
jV4^ti  lents  and  arrangements  within  the  corn- 
petit  tve  areas  shall  be  worked  out  as  will  not 
brlni :  about  another  overproduction  result- 
Isf  i  a  a  depression  of  the  prices,  such  as  we 
bave  experienced  In  the  past. 

Wi  are  all  aware  of  the  fart  that  the  end 
of  tl  le  war  and  the  demobilization  of  our 
Arm;  and  Navy  may  have  an  inevitable  effect 
upor  the  price  structure,  not  only  for  to- 
baee  i  but  for  other  farm  commodities.  But 
«•  « 111  be  short-sighted  Indeed  if  we  are  not 
•bis  to  work  out  and  to  put  into  effect  a 
soun  1  plan  which  will  protect  the  agricul- 
tural producers  of  this  country  from  dlsas- 
troui  reductions  in  the  prices  of  their  pri>d- 
uets.  which  would  be  doubly  harmful  in  view 
of  tie  increased  cost  of  production  which 
Is  In  mlved  In  every  agricultural  product  of 
whlc  1  I  have  any  knowledge. 

I  :  lave  heretofore  stated,  and  I  now  re- 
pmt,  that  I  am  ready  to  work  with  and  co- 
operi  te  with  the  agencies  cf  the  Government 
and  \he  agencies  of  the  growers  and  all  le- 
gltln  ate  interests  Involved  In  the  tobacco 
■Itua  ;ion  In  an  effort  to  be  helpful  and  con- 
strue live  in  the  solution  of  this  tremen- 
doxisl  y  Important  program  of  the  farmers  of 
our  i  tate  and  many  other  State*. 


Address  by  Ciiri  L]mch  Before  Fanisetk 
Club 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5i,  1946 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmou.s  con.sent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Carl  Lynch,  at  the 
Puruseth  Club,  on  March  12. 1946.  In  New 
York  City,  on  the  ninety-second  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  the  late  An- 
drew Furuseth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
oiD,  as  follows: 

Nmety-two  years  ago  in  the  little  town 
of  Romedal.  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  a  man 
was  born:  they  called  htm  Andrew  Furuseth. 
Peter  B.  Kyne.  the  novelist,  has  called  him 
St.  Andrew  the  Sailor.  In  the  early  days  of 
this  century,  powerfiil  intereata  called  him 
a  dangerous  radical  and  a  manact  to  the 
American  form  of  government. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing him  and  working  with  hun.  called  him 
•■Andy,"  or  "the  Old  Man."  Andy  was  neither 
a  saint  nor  a  menace  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  He  was  a  fighter  in  the  cause  of 
human  freedom. 

He  isn't  with  us  any  more.  On  January 
34.  1938.  he  deparird  on  that  lonely  voyage 
into  the  great  '  !*t 

take.     But  his  v  ,e 

on.  Although  he  was  truly  a  great  man. 
Andy  is  little  known  to  the  general  public. 
Older  seamen  know  of  htm  and  ot  his  great 
work  but  many  of  the  younger  fellows  have 
never  hferd  of  htm.  They  take  their  rights 
for  granted  today,  unaware  of  that  grand 
and  lonely  figure  who  (ougta^  and  won  for 
ti.e  aaaman  of  all  the  world  the  precious 
pr.vUega  ctt  freedom. 

The  Friends  of  Andrew  Fursueth  Legisla- 
tive Asso-  '  'F  n  ts  au  organization  dedicated 
to  the  (  >iion  of  his  Bocmory  and  the 

gtianUan^nip.  it  need  be.  of  the  rights  of  sea- 
nMMi  eatabUshed  through  the  work  ol  Andrew 
Furuseth. 

They  baTe  aaked  me  tonight  to  talk  about 
the  "old  man"  for  I  knew  htm.  admired  htm 
and  was  proud  to  serve  him.  A  tall,  gaunt 
figure,  well  over  6  feet,  with  long  flowing 
hair  and  the  high  cheek  bone.^;  and  piercing 
eyes, of  an  Indian  chief.  Andy  (eared  no  man. 
He  was  an  absolutely  honest  labor  leader. 
Rla  whole  life — every  minute  of  his  day 
was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  boys,  the 
seamen.  He  told  me  once  that  the  only  man 
who  can  ever  do  anything  for  his  felluwman 
is  the  man  who  has  nothinc  and  wants  noth- 
ing for  himself.  That  statement  was  an 
accurate  description  of  his  own  character. 

Let  us  glance  briefly  at  what  we  know  of 
his  early  life.  Bom  into  a  poor  family.  Andy 
was  apprenticed  as  a  boy  to  a  farmer  some 
distance  from  his  own  home  where  he  was  to 
receive  his  board  and  schooling  in  return 
for  his  lat>or.  One  summer  day  he  stopped 
work  to  get  a  drink  of  water.  Enraged,  the 
farmer  beat  him.  Andy  told  me  that  that 
beating  was  the  worst  he  ever  received.  He 
carried  the  memory  of  it  all  his  life.  He  left 
the  farm  and  took  to  the  sea — an  ordinary 
Norwegian  youth  before  the  mast.  Condi- 
tions In  those  days  of  sail  were  unhuman 
and  almost  unbearable — but  the  youth,  hav- 
ing no  other  trade,  ituck  to  the  sea. 


Once,  when  he  was  about  10  or  23.  be  was 

stricken  with  fever  In  the  Indian  Ocean.  A 
brutal  mate  forced  him  to  continue  work  day 
after  weary  day  though  he  could  scarcely 
stand. 

It  is  difficult  for  ii>  today,  blessed  with 
freedom  as  we  are,  to  realise  that  only  half 
a  century  ago  seamen  were  slaves.  Even 
American  seamen,  born  In  the  country  which 
fought  a  terrible  civil  war  to  end  slavery, 
were  regarded  as  slaves  under  the  law. 
Floggtng  and  brandmg  were  common,  and  a 
brutal  mate  or  captain  could  and  indeed 
often  did  work  men  until  they  dropped  dead. 

Finally.  exhau.<'ted.  Andy  was  given  a  slight 
respite.  He  crawled  Into  his  bunk  in  the 
filthy  crowded  foe'sle  determined  that  he 
would  not  turn  out  again  until  he  was  feel- 
ing better.  He  lay  facing  the  shipside  with 
a  sharp  knife  clasped  iii  his  hand.  He  told 
me  that  he  was  determined  to  kill  the  mate 
should  he  lay  hands  on  him  to  drag  him 
back  on  deck.  Fortunately,  the  mate  did 
not  attempt  to  rou»e  him,  and  after  a  long 
period  of  delirium.  Andy  recovered.  Then 
came  reaction.  He  kept  thinking  of  what 
hla  parents  would  say,  how  ashamed  they 
would  have  been  had  he  killed  the  mate  and 
the  news  had  finally  gone  back  to  Remedal 
that  Andrew  Furtiseth  hsd  been  hanged  to 
the  yardarm  for  the  murder. 

Why,  he  reasoned,  should  t'  .  e  hap- 

pened to  him?    What  had  can  .  to  al- 

most become  a  murderer?     c  wheel 

watches   he    pondereJ    the    p:  Why 

didn't  Mimen  band  together  to  end  theae 
intolerable  eonditlons? 

Then  came  decision.  He  would  strike  the 
blow  for  freedom.  The  mxl  question  was. 
Where  could  the  fight  be  earned  on?  Never 
one  to  do  things  on  a  ..    Andy 

envisioned  freedom  fo:      .  .  of  all 

the  world— not  Just   the  »ei..  of 

Norway.  He  told  me  that  he  cl.  ;.•.  L:..icd 
States  because  this  was  the  first  country  in 
history  of  the  world  that  dared  to  declare  a 
political  document  "th;it  all  men  are  cre- 
ated equal,  that  they  are  cv.C  '■  y  their 
creator  with  certain  inahena  o,  and 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

So  Andy  came  to  this  cruntry  and  lived  to 
become  one  of  the  finest  Americans  of  all 
time.  Be  was  beloved  and  respected  on  the 
docks  and  on  the  ships  as  he  was  in  the 
Halls  of  Congrcet  and  st  the  White  House 
It  was  not  an  May  fight.  A  lesser  man 
would  have  abandooed  It  mnnv  times.  Andy 
saw  heartbreak,  dlscc-i  u.  near  star- 

vation, and  bitter  disn  .  dt  bffnre.  in 

1915.  President  Woodr  -d  the 

Seamen's  Act.  the  Ame:. „  ~...m.  did  re- 
sult in  freedom  for  all  the  seamen  of  the 
world. 

It  is  noteworthy  In  these  troubled  tlmea 
to  recall  that  the  fight  was  won  without 
bloodshed.  It  was  won  in  the  American  wav. 
through  le^al  and  legislative  channels. 

Andy  settled  in  San  Francisco  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Coast  Seamen's 
Union,  which  later  became  the  Sailors' 
Union  of  the  Pacific.  He  first  educated  him- 
self. Old  timers  recall  the  light  which  he 
\ised  to  burn  far  int.j  the  night  in  his  little 
room  on  East  Street.  He  was  a  deep  student, 
a  profound  thinker.  He  famlUartxed  himself 
with  the  Isws  and  conditions  governing  sea- 
men from  the  days  of  early  Greece  and  Car- 
thage up  to  the  age  of  stesm  He  t>eeame 
secretary  of  the  union  and  began  his  fight. 
It  was  a  long,  bitter  struggle  The  crimps, 
the  boardlnj;  house  masters,  the  shipmasters, 
the  shipowners,  stockholders,  yes.  even  the 
public,  were  a?alnst  any  Improvement  In  the 
wretched  conditions  endured  by  seamen. 

Andy  allied  himself  with  liberal  thinkers. 
He  soon  determined  that  It  was  necessary  to 
have  friends  In  Washington,  if  the  seamen 
were  ever  to  win  their  fight.  One  morning 
In  December  1909,  Andy  for  the  first  time 


went  to  see  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 
He  said  to  the  Senator  that  he  wanted  to 
Interest  him  in  the  cause  of  the  American 
sailor,  and  he  added  that  he  wanted  to 
"be  free."  The  Senator  did  not  know  what 
he  meant,  and  questioned  him  further  say- 
ing surely  there  were  no  slaves  under  the 
American  flag,  that  Lincoln  had  changed  all 
of  that.  Furuseth  replied.  "Yes;  but  not  for 
the  sailor."  Senator  La  Follette  took  an 
immediate  Interest  in  the  struggle.  It  was 
he  who  sponsored  the  La  Follette  bill  known 
today  as  the  Seaman's  Act. 

The  Honorable  James  H.  Ralston  and  the 
Honorable  James  G  Magulre  (later  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  sponsored  the  Msguire 
Act  to  abolish  corporal  punishment  of  sea- 
men), and  Henry  W.  Button  of  San  Fran- 
cisco: B.  A.  Green,  cf  Portland.  Ore?  ,  and 
Silas  Blake  Axtell.  of  New  York,  tossed  aside 
promises  of  lucrative  careers  to  devote  their 
legal  training  to  the  almost  ocnniless  cause. 

Test  after  test  was  carried  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  ruled 
against  the  seamen,  holding  that  the  thir- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
Intended  to  free  Negro  slaves  and  that  sea- 
men remained  bondmerj  under  the  law. 

The  Sailor's  Union  of  the  Pacific  devoted 
its  slender  treasury  to  the  f.ght.  With  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  however,  the 
Pacific  union  merged  with  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  Coast  and  Great  Lakes  organizations  to 
found  the  Internatlonrl  Seamen's  Union  of 
America,  and  seamen  of  the  entire  Nation 
backed  the  fight.  They  made  Andy  presi- 
dent of  the  International  and  their  legisla- 
tive representative  In  Washington.  La  Fol- 
lette and  others  worked  tirelessly.  Finally,  in 
1912,  the  act  was  passed  and  with  freedom  In 
their  grasp  the  seamen  were  Jubilant  But 
President  William  Howard  Taft  refused  to 
sign  It. 

Fcllowed  another  black  time  for  Andy  and 
his  boys.  The  delayed  day  of  emancipation 
came  at  last  when  President  Wilson  affixed 
his  signature  and  the  act  became  a  law.  It 
has  since  been  amended  and  strengthened  by 
the  Jones  Act  of  1928,  and  the  recent  mer- 
chant marine  laws  enacted  during  the  admin- 
istration cf  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Andy  never  married.  Though  his  warm 
heart  burned  for  the  oppressed  and  the  down- 
trodden, he  was  essentially  a  lonely  figure. 
He  used  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  make  it 
possible  "fcr  a  seaman  to  have  a  wife  and  a 
home  and  a  couple  of  kids, '  but  he  denied 
himself  this  privilege. 

With  passage  of  the  Seamen's  Act.  he 
opened  a  crusade  for  safety  of  life  at  sea. 
Here  his  interest  was  not  only  In  the  seamen 
but  In  the  traveling  public.  He  took  his  fight 
to  the  League  of  Nations  In  Geneva,  and  it 
was  largely  through  his  work  and  that  of  the 
union  he  represented  that  international 
laws  fcr  safety  of  life  at  s:?a  were  promul- 
gated. 

He  freed  the  seamen.  He  saw  wages  go  up 
and  living  conditions  on  ships  improve.  As 
conditions  on  American  vessels  became  let- 
ter foreign  nations  in  competition  with  Amer- 
ican-flag vessels  were  forced  to  Improve  the 
conditions  of  their  seamen.  The  man  at  sea 
who  enjoys  a  living  wage  today,  who  enjoys 
the  right  to  quit  his  vessel  should  be  wish, 
who  eats  in  a  cle^p  mess  compartment  and 
sleeps  on  bedding  provided  by  the  ship  own- 
er, who  has  the  same  rights  as  those  of  any 
other  worker,  owes  a  great  debt  to  Andrew 
Furuseth. 

As  the  years  roll  on  his  true  greatness  will 
emerge.  I  predict  that  the  lime  will  come 
when  the  work  of  this  grand  old  man  will 
be  studied  In  the  public  schools,  and  he  will 
stand  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  free  peo- 
ples alongside  of  that  other  great  and  lonely 
leader— Abraham  Lincoln.  For  Andy  now 
"belongs  to  the  ages."  His  ashes  float  on  the 
wastes  of  the  North  Atlantic,  where  they  were 
scattered,  in  accordance  with  his  own  wish. 


but  his  work  and  his  soul  and  his  cntsade 
live  on.  Generations  of  seamen,  yet  unt>orn, 
will  rise  to  hall  him  as  the  gallant  fighter  in 
the  cause  of  human  freedom  that  he  was. 

In  his  recent  book  "A  Nation  of  Nations", 
Louis  Adamic,  writing  of  Furuseth.  said: 
"Freedom  was  Andy's  religion.  Seamen  in 
those  days  (the  days  before  he  won  his 
great  fight)  were  virtual  slaves,  and  slaves 
are  Incapable  of  creative  effort,"  argued  their 
champion  before  congressional  committees 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  Incapable  of  re- 
sponsibility. Seapower  is  in  the  seamen; 
ships  are  tools.  Seamen  must  be  free  to 
quit,  to  work  like  other  people.  No  calling 
demands  a  higher  mental  and  physical  stand- 
ard in  the  men  employed.  No  calling  has 
any  right  to  higher  consideration  or  greater 
honor." 

The  United  Nations  today  can  thank  Andy 
in  great  measure  fcr  the  victory  over  Axis 
aggression.  Is  there  any  reasonable  man  or 
woman  who  will  dare  to  say  that  the  mer- 
chant seamen  of  the  United  States  did  not 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  victory? 
They  dared,  and  they  died,  but  they  carried 
the  vitally  needed  tools  of  victory  overseas 
through  submarine  packs  and  under  bomb- 
ing attack.  They  did  the  Job  because  they 
were  free  men.  Full  citizens  of  a  free  coun. 
try.  fighting  for  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  all  nations  Just  as  the  "old  man  '  fought 
for  the  freedom  of  all  the  seamen  of  all  of 
the  world. 

Largely  because  cf  Andy's  life  and  work, 
it  Is  among  the  seafarers  of  the  world  today 
that  we  find  the  greatest  approach  to  fra- 
ternity and  brotherhood  among  nations. 

Those  long  range  thinjcers  among  us  to- 
day, who  advocate  the  formation  of  a  fed- 
eral world  government,  might  do  well  to 
study  the  principles  advocated  by  Andrew 
Furuseth.  In  seeking  to  free  the  people  of 
the  world  from  fear  of  future  war,  and  from 
fear  of  enslavement  by  militar.sts.  they  face 
no  tougher  fight,  no  greater  odds,  than  did 
Andrew  Furuseth  50  years  ago. 

The  seamen  of  the  United  Slates  today  are 
free.  On  this.  h!s  ninety-second  birthday, 
we  could  pay  Andrew  Furuseth  no  finer  trib- 
ute than  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  perpet- 
uation of  the  democratic  ideal  throughout 
the  world.  We  can  do  him  no  greater  honor 
than  to  keep  in  our  hearts  those  words  and 
the  principle  l>ehlnd  those  words  which  he  so 
greatly  loved: 

"All  men  are  created  equal  and  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  In- 
alienable rights,  and  among  these  are — life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


Palestine  and  the  UNO 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PCNNBTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
dress entitled  "Palestine  and  the  UNO" 
delivered  by  Hon.  Guy  M.  Gillette,  presi- 
dent of  the  American  League  for  a  Free 
Palestine,  at  the  opening  of  the  special 
emergency  conference  on  Palestine,  in 
New  York  City  on  February  23,  1946. 

Former  Senator  Gillette's  frank  and 
Illuminating  case  against  the  British 
handling  of  the  Palestinian  problem, 
which  he  brilliantly  presents  in  his  "14 


points,"  should  make  it  clear  to  all  my 
colleagues  that  unless  we  wish  to  become 
a  party  to  one  of  the  greatest  scandals 
of  our  time,  America  must  demand  jus- 
tice for  Palestine  and  for  the  million  and 
a  half  Hebrews  in  Europe  today  who  are 
living  only  for  the  day  of  their  repa- 
triation to  Palestine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcr.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  tragic  and  desperate  plight  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Hebrew  people  In  Europe  who 
have  escaped  the  Hitler  sentence  of  annihi- 
lation has  focused  the  attention  and  chal- 
lenged the  concern  of  people  of  good  will 
everywhere,  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

We  are  gathered  h»,re  today  in  emergency 
session  to  work  out  a  practical  means  by 
which  we  can  achieve  a  sound  and  equitable 
solution  to  Palestine's  problems  and  those  of 
the  Hebrew  people  in  Europe.  As  Americans 
we  cannot  be  content  merely  to  sympathize 
with,  or  offer  charity  to,  the  people  who 
fought  Hitler  longest  and  suffered  the  great- 
est number  of  casualties  of  any  nation,  ex- 
cepting one,  in  the  battle  against  Nazi> 
fascism. 

This  Conference  of  the  American  League 
for  a  Free  Palestine  has  drawn  together  dis- 
tinguished public  officials.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, scholars,  and  experts  in  international 
affairs.  We  are  dedicating  ourselves  to  de- 
vising a  plan  of  action  which  will  bring  to 
a  happy  conclusion  this  historic  problem. 
We  do  this  as  Americans,  because  *e  are 
people  of  good  will;  we  do  this  as  res  lists, 
because  the  existence  of  this  proDlem  is  a 
threat  to  our  security  and  to  peace  every- 
where. 

Should  every  Hebrew  survivor  of  Nazi 
cruelty  be  removed  from  the  concentration 
camps  today  to  various  havens  of  refuge 
throughout  the  world,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem would  remain  unsolved.  Millions  of 
human  beings  would  still  be  denied  the  basic 
rights  which  the  civilized  world  recognizes 
as  of  universal  application.  Freedom  of 
religious  worship,  freedom  from  fear,  free- 
dom from  want,  above  all.  freedom  of  demo- 
cratic political  expression,  because  this  can 
secure  all  others.  Somewhere  in  the  world 
another  Hitler,  another  Julius  Streicher, 
another  "Beast  of  Belsen"  might  at  any  mo- 
ment arise  to  exploit  discrimination  and  fan 
the  latent  flames  of  prejudice  into  another 
holocaust  of  human  agony,  misery,  and  de- 
struction. 

It  is  essential  then  that  in  conjunction 
with  imrredlate  material  aid  for  the  Hebrews 
In  Europe,  there  must  be  considered  the 
long-range  solution  of  the  entire  question 
of  the  Hebrew  people  in  and  out  of  Palcstl.^a* 
which  is  a  responsibility  of  the  worlds  na- 
tions united  for  world  advancement  and 
world  security.  It  is  a  question  which  must 
rank  high  on  the  agenda  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization. 

In  considering  this  problem,  it  must  lye 
understood  that  millions  of  persons  of  Jewish 
faith  and  of  Hebrew  descent  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege and  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citizenship 
in  various  free  countries  all  over  the  world. 
Excepting  as  local  anti-Semitism  might 
touch  them,  their  personal  problem  Is  solved. 
They  wish  to  »>e.  and  are.  pert  and  parcel  of 
the  fabric  of  their  chosen  countries.  Our 
concern  is  with  the  hundreds  of  thoiisands 
of  others  of  Hebrew  descent  who  are  pres- 
ently considered  to  l>e  stateless,  who  wUh  to 
return  to  the  ancient  homeland  of  their 
people  and  are  denied  that  right;  or  who, 
having  already  established  themselves  there, 
are  subjected  to  abuse  and  denied  the  free- 
doms of  which  we  spoke. 

Who  denies  them  these  basic  rights?  The 
British  Government,  under  usurped  au- 
thority over  and  above  Its  obligations  as  a 
designated  agent  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


-talime  that  the  statement  I  have  Just 
is  a  severe  stricture,  and  should  not  b« 
unless  fully  substantiated   by  incon- 
facta     These  are  the  facta: 
Is  Palestine?     It  is  the  name  ^ven 
areas  lying  on  t>cth  sides  of  the  Jordan 
which    for    countless    ages    were    the 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  dating  from 
nomadic  tribal  days,  and  known  his- 
as   Canaan.    Galilee,   Judea.    Uoab. 
Gtlead.  and  so  on.     It  Is  bounded 
by  Lebanon  and  Syria  to  the  north, 
Arabia   to    the   east    and   south,    the 
terranean   and    the   Sinai    Peninsula   to 
west.    In  size  it  is  lesK  than  60. COO  cquare 
a   tiny    segment    of   the    vast   Middle 
lands  Inhabited  by  Arabic  speaking 
les      It  is  part  of  the  area  which  came 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
t  the  15th  century  A    D.  and  continued 
that  empire  until  the  conclusion  of 
War  I.     In   the  treaty  of  peace  with 
made    nt    S  vres.    and    remade    at 
ne.   the   boundaries  of  Turkey,   as   at 
constituted,    were    esta'ilished;     by 
le    16    of    the    treaty,   Turkey    expressly 
ced  all  rights  and  title  whatsoever  to 
territories    outside    the    frontiers.    l.\ld 
in  the  treaty     Thus  Palestine,  as  part 
e   excluded   area,   came    under   the   au- 
and  control  of  the  principal  .Mlied  and 
Powers.      They    in    turn    trans- 
this  authority  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
tlon  4   of  art'cle  22  of  the  League 
nant.  dated  London.  July  24.  1922.  recog- 
thf  independence  of  these  former  por- 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  subject  to  the 
e's   supervision    and   control.     Inls    in 
was  exercised  temporarily  through  des- 
memt>ers  acting  as  mandatory  powers 
agents  of  the  League. 
her  own  request,  and  that  of  the  Hebrew 
Britain  has,  since  September  1923, 
the    Mandatory    for    Palestine.     Under 
mandate,  her  obligations  have  been  pre- 
y  defined.     She  has  betrayed  the  trtist 
was  Inaposed  in  her. 
another  notable  instance,  Britain  wan- 
abused  her  powers  of  government  over 
e  under  her  care.     We  here  are  deeply 
In  the  result  of  that  earl.er  abuse. 
It  evolved  a  document  so  trenchant  and 
i^nmortal  that  we  can  do  no  better  than 
iterate  its  preamble  before  reciting  the 
of  her  recent  abuses: 
>^hen  In  the  course  of  human  events  it 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
political    bands    which    have    connected 
with  another  and  to  assume  among  the 
of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal 
ans  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
s  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect 
opinions  of  mankind   requires   that 
should  declare  the  causes  which  impel 
to  the  separation. 

hold   these  truths  to  be  self-evident 
all   men   are  created  equal,   that   they 
>ndowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.    That 
ure  these  rights  governments  are  in- 
among    men.    deriving    their    Just 
from    the   consent    of    the   governed, 
when  any  form  of  government  becomes 
tive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of 
jeople  to  alter  or  to  abolteh  it.  and  to 
te  a  new  government,  laying  lu  found- 
on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem 
likely     to     effect     their     safety     and 
ss" 
submit  these  facta: 
Under  article  22  of  the  League  of  Nationa 
.  Palestine  was  provisionally  recog- 
as  an  Independent  state,  subject  only 
Inlstrative   advice  and   assistance  by 
<  esignated  mandatory  power  on  a  tempo- 
and    this    covenant    specifically 
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asseited  the  well-being  of  the  people.  In  and 

out  of  Palestine,  and  the  development  of  the 
country  to  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civlli£a- 
tion.  Great  Britain,  acting  as  designated 
mandatory,  has  usurped,  however,  absolute 
control  over  Palestine  under  a  system  of 
colonial   subjugation. 

2.  Britain  has  repeatedly  flouted  the  pro- 
visions of  the  mandate  and  the  Anglo- 
American  Convention  on  Palestine  which 
specifically  define  her  authority  and  tboee 
which  provide  that  no  modification  of  terms 
should  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
United  States.  She  has  persisted  in  these 
violations  even  after  reftisal  of  consent  by 
the  League  Council. 

3.  Britain  has  grossly  violated  the  express 
injunctions  of  premable  2  and  article  II 
of  the  mandate  to  place  Palestine  under  such 
political,  administrative,  and  economic  con- 
ditions as  to  secure  the  establisbment  in 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Hebrew 
people. 

4.  Great  Britain  has  violated  the  obligation 
placed  on  her  by  article  VI  of  the  mandate 
to  facilitate  Hebrew  repatriation  to  Palestine 
and  to  encourage  settlement  by  Hebrews  on 
the  land. 

5  In  direct  contravention  of  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  mandate.  Britain  has  by 
force  prevented  the  return  of  Hebrews  to 
Palestine  and  has  imposed  ruinous  discrimi- 
natory laws  relative  to  their  acquisition, 
use.  and  disposal  of  land  and  the  produce  of 
land. 

6.  Notwithstanding  the  express  provisions 
of  article  II  relative  to  the  development  of 
self-government  in  Palestine.  Great  Britain 
not  only  has  failed  to  give  the  requisite  advice 
and  aid  to  the  organization  of  the  constitu- 
tional machinery  for  self-government  in  Pal- 
estine during  the  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  her  mandatory  authority,  but  has 
consistently  opposed  the  attempts  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Palestine  to  establish  their  own  ma- 
chinery of  self-government.  She  has  en- 
deavored to  promote  mutual  distrusj  among 
sections  of  the  population  and  has  sought  to 
Incite  one  against  the  other. 

7  In  clear  violation  of  article  V  of  the  man- 
date. Great  Britain  has  arbitrarily  divided  the 
terrtory  of  Palestine  and  has  ofllclally  an- 
nounced the  impending  creation  out  of  an 
Integral  portion  of  Palestine  of  a  purportedly 
Independent  country  under  the  control  of  an 
alien  ruler. 

8.  The  mandatory  has  grossly  violated  the 
provisions  of  article  XV  that  no  person  should 
be  excluded  from  Palestine  on  the  sole  ground 
of  religious  t>«llef. 

9.  "pie  mandatory  has  Imposed  inequitable 
rates  and  taxes  on  citizens  of  Palestine  with- 
out their  consent  and  has  diverted  revenues 
so  raised  to  purposes  outside  the  expressed 
mandate  provisions  and  authority. 

10.  The  mandatory  has  repeatedly  violated 
security  of  person  and  property  against  un- 
lawful search  and  seizures. 

11.  The  mandatory  has  repeatedly  deprived 
Palestinian  citizens  of  liberty  and  property 
Without  due  process  and  his  imprisoned  per- 
sons for  extended  periods  "without  informing 
them  of  charges  or  granting  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  in  their  defense. 

12.  The  mandatory  has  recently  announced 
as  a  principle  in  the  administration  of  crim- 
inal statutes  that  Palestinian  citizens 
charged  with  crimes  and  misdemeanors  are 
to  be  presumed  guilty  until  they  prove 
themselves  innocent.  This  principle  not 
only  contravenes  the  centuries-old  principles 
of  Bnglish  law,  but  is  in  direct  violation  of 
the  accepted  principles  of  enlightened  civil- 
isation. 

13.  The  mandatory  has  denied  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  to  citizens  of  Palestine,  or  haa 
forcibly  transported  them  to  other  areas  un- 


der  British   control    to   support   a   specious 

claim  of  lack  iiction. 

14.  The    m«  ;.    far    beyond    the   au- 

thority of  section  17  of  the  mandate,  has 
mobilized  huge  armed  British  and  merce- 
nary alien  forces  In  and  near  Palestine  in 
gross  violation  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  mandate  to  threaten  and  endanger  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  to  encourage 
other  peoples  inimical  to  these  of  Palestine 
and  the  Hebrew  Nation. 

The  mandatory  by  these  and  other  ultra 
vires  acts  has  thus  thwarted  the  purposes, 
the  policies,  the  Injunctions,  the  spirit,  and 
the  express  provisions  of  the  mandate  which 
is  the  source  of  its  legal  authority.  So  far 
from  furnishing  the  advice  and  guidance  re- 
quisite to  enable  Palestine  to  change  the 
provisional  status  o(  its  Independence  as 
recognized  by  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
the  League  Covenant,  it  has  insistently,  per- 
sistently, and  forcibly  continued  to  admin- 
ister Palestine  as  a  colony  of  the  British  Em- 
pire This  in  violation  of  law.  in  violation 
of  the  recognized  responsibility  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  Nation,  in  viclaticn  of 
treaty  provisions,  and  in  violation  of  the 
basic  principles  to  which  all  enlightened  na- 
tions have  sutiscribed. 

Therefore,  we.  the  .A  i  League  for  a 

Free  Palestine,  have  ci  .  iliis  emergency 

conference.  You  have  heaid  the  facts.  We 
must  develop  our  prcgrnm  on  the  basis  of  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  forces  which  have 
prevented  the  citizens  of  Palestine,  whether 
on  its  soil  or  striving  to  return  to  it.  from 
establishing  themselves  as  an  independent 
republic. 

We  are  submitting  this  record  not  in  the 
form  of  an  indictment  but  as  an  objective 
statement  of  the  current  situation  which  this 
conference  must  consider  in  working  toward 
a  creative  solution.  If  we  determine  that 
Palestine  ought  to  be  a  free  and  independent 
state,  and  if  we  pledge  our  aid  to  all  citizens 
of  Palestine,  then  we  must  devise  the  means, 
the  steps  to  be  taken,  the  strategy  and  tac- 
tics by  which  this  goal  can  be  achieved. 
That  Is  the  task  of  this  emergency  confer- 
ence. 

Our  good  will  and  fine  sentiment*,  are 
meaningless  if  we  do  not  draw  the  blueprint 
for  machinery  which  will  carry  us  tc  our 
goal. 

A  notable  leader  of  Britain  recently  a.ssert- 
ed  to  the  world  that  he  did  not  become  his 
Kings  First  Minister  to  preside  at  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  British  Empire.  We  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States  assert  to  the  world  that 
we  did  not  sacrifice  a  quarter-million  of  our 
dearest  and  best,  we  did  not  deliver  the  re- 
sources of  the  people  of  the  United  State.?,  our 
resencs  and  our  Income  for  generations  yet 
to  come,  for  the  ptirpose  of  underwriting  im- 
perial aggrandizement  or  the  exploitation 
of  any  people,  strong  or  weak,  by  any  power. 


Article  by  John   O'Donnell   on   Winston 
Cburchiirs  Fulton,  Mo.,  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  14  aegislatire  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro  an  article 
by  John  OXtonnell.  printed  in  the  Wish- 
Ington  Times-Herald  of   this  morning, 
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commenting  pn  the  recent  speech  made 
by  Winston  Churchill  at  Pulton,  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAPITOL  sTt;rr 
(By  John   O'Donnell) 

Britain's  distinguished  Winston  Churchill, 
with  President  Truman  pulling  a  political 
boner  by  sitting  by  his  side  on  an  applauding 
Midwest  platform,  has  politically  done  his 
best  to  stamp  on  the  paws  of  the  Rusi*an 
bear  that  walks  like  a  man — a  dictatorial  and 
land-hungry  man. 

And  to  buck  the  bear,  Churchill  has  sug- 
gested that  we  get  together  in  a  "fraternal 
association" — a  brotherly  alliance  sort  of 
deal,  in  which  we  divvy  up  our  weapons  for 
us?  against  a  common  enemy.  (In  the  words 
of  Churchill  the  enemy  is  Russia — none  other 
is  mentioned.) 

So-o-o — held  your  hats,  boys — were  off 
again,  hell-bent  for  a  nice  rough  and  tumble 
with  all  the  1938-39  build-up  by  which 
Roosevelt  and  Churchill  suckered  their  na- 
tions Into  war  against  Germany  for  strictly 
economic  and  cash  ends  while  dishing  out 
to  the  cash  customers  the  somewhat  tawdry, 
down-at-the-:ieels  argument  about  a  crusade 
for  l.umanity,  •four  freedoms"  everywhere 
in  our  time,  and  a  general  up-chucking  of 
oratorlal  garbage  designed  to  make  the  names 
go  ringing  down  the  corridors  of  time. 

Big  point  in  Washington  at  present  is  that 
Churchill  has  scared  hell  out  of  Jimmy 
Byrnes  in  the  State  Department  and  the 
distinguished  heavy-thinkers  on  Capitol  Hill, 
and  driven  home  the  idea  that  unless  this 
Nation  comes  across  with  that  loan  to  Brit- 
ain we  all  go  to  pot  and  Russia  picks  up 
the  blue  chips. 

At  stake,  for  the  moment,  are  the  strategic 
spots  in  the  Mediterranean — nice  pieces  of 
real  estate  now  belonging  to  Turkey,  Iran, 
etc.,  which  the  Kremlin  proposes  to  foreclose 
on,  thereby  taking  a  resounding  sock — a  sock 
which  has  been  poised  for  centuries — at  the 
Mediterranean-Suez  Canal  life  line  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Now  comes  the  plea  for  the  fraternal  asso- 
ciation, the  swap  of  military  information,  the 
diplomatic  gesture  by  which  we  waved  our 
toughest  fist,  sending  our  great  battleship 
Missouri  into  Turkish  waters  at  this  critical 
moment,  and  all  leading  up  to  a  simple 
objective — getting  through  Congress  the  pro- 
posal to  loan  3,750.000,000  good  old  American 
bucks  to  Britain. 

The  boys  haven't  yet  said  we've  got  to  have 
union  now,  or  that  Americans  will  Just 
naturally  curl  up  and  die  If  we're  not  sup- 
ported by  a  healthy  group  of  London  finan- 
ciers, shipping  and  insurance  agents,  but 
that  seems  to  be  the  rough  idea. 

Boston,  Jersey  City,  Chicago,  the  State  of 
Missouri,  and  the  Pacific  coast,  according  to 
the  gush  poured  out  here  in  the  Capital, 
aren't  worth  a  hoot  in  hell  if  London.  Man- 
chester, and  Birmingham  aren't  doing  busi- 
ness on  the  old  stands. 

Perhaps  these  current  observatiohs  and 
high-pressure  blasts  of  oratory  may  be  true. 
We  suggest  the  meditation  of  some  of  the 
lawmakers  on  these  words — ancient,  it  is 
true,  but  at  their  critical  time  in  the  Re- 
public carefully  studied  and  in  fact  endorsed 
by  a  group  of  Important  Americans.  We 
quote  : 

"1  have  heard  it  asserted  by  some  that 
as  America  has  flourished  under  her  former 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  the  same 
connection  Is  necessary  toward  her  future 
happiness.  •  •  •  Nothing  can  be  more 
fallacious  than  this  kind  of  argument.  We 
may  as  well  assert  that  because  a  child  has 
thrived  upon  milk,  that  it  Is  never  to  have 
meat.     •     •     • 


"I  answer  roundly  that  America  would 
have  flourished  as  much  and  probably  much 
more,  had  any  European  power  nothing  to  do 
with  her. 

"But  she  (Britain)  has  protected  us.  say 
some  •  •  •  and  defended  the  Conti- 
nent at  our  expense,  as  well  as  her  own.  Is 
admitted.  She  would  have  defended  Turkey 
for  the  same  motives — for  the  sake  of  trade 
and  dominion. 

"Alas! 

"We  have  been  long  led  away  by  ancient 
prejudices,  and  made  large  sacrifices  to  su- 
perstition. We  have  boasted  the  protection 
of  Great  Britain,  without  considering  that 
her  motives  were  Interest — not  attachment. 
•  •  •  She  did  not  protect  us  from  our 
enemies  on  our  account  but  from  her  ene- 
mies on  her  own  account,  from  those  who 
had  no  quarrel  with  us  on  any  other  account 
and  who  Inow]  will  always  be  our  enemies 
on  the  same  account.  Let  Britain  waive  her 
pretension  to  the  Continent  [of  Europe]  or 
the  Continent  throw  off  the  dependence  [on 
Britain). 

"I  challenge  the  warmest  advocate  •  •  • 
to  show  a  single  advantage  this  continent 
can  reap  by  being  connected  with  Great 
Britain.  I  repeat  the  challenge.  Not  a  sin- 
gle advantage  is  derived. 

"But  the  injuries  and  disadvantages  that 
we  sustain  by  that  connection  (with  Great 
Britain)  are  without  number.  •  •  • 
Our  duty  to  mankind  at  large,  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  instructs  us  to  renounce  the  alli- 
ance. Because  any  submission  to  or  de- 
pendence on  Great  Britain  tends  directly  to 
'  involve  this  [American)  continent  In  Euro- 
pean wars  and  quarrels,  and  sets  us  at  vari- 
ance with  nations  who  would  otherwife  seek 
our  friendship  and  against  whom  we  have 
neither   anger   nor  complaint. 

"It  is  the  true  Interest  of  America  to  steer 
clear  of  European  contention — which  she 
never  can  do  while  by  her  dependence  on 
Britain  she  is  the  make-weight  in  the  scale 
of  E?urcp?an  politics." 

True  words,  and  sound  today,  even  If  they 
were  first  placed  before  this  young  Republic 
of  ours  back  in  July  1776,  by  a  budding  col- 
umnist by  the  name  of  Thomas  Paine. 


The  Food  Situation  Is  Getting  Worse  and 
Worse 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  food 
situation  is  getting  worse  and  worse  and 
this  is  in  spite  of  Chester  Bowles  and  his 
boasting  that  he  is  holding  the  line. 
When  President  Truman  called  on  Her- 
bert Hoover  and  Chester  Davis  to  come 
in  and  straighten  out  the  food  mess  that 
was  an  acknowledgment  that  he  had  no- 
body in  his  administration  who  was  able 
to  do  it. 

President  Truman  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  his  good  sense  in  calling  the 
best  men  available  to  this  difficult  task. 

Already  these  two  gentlemen  have 
taken  the  position  that  the  best  way  to 
relieve  this  situation  is  to  use  common 
sense  and  not  tyrannical  and  ruthless 
threats  and  force. 


Already  they  show  conclusively  that 
what  is  needed  is  to  encourage  produc- 
tion and  more  production  and  not  to 
arrest  and  harass  the  patriotic  Ameri- 
can and  thereby  continue  the  most 
gigantic  black  market  this  country  has 
ever  seen. 

Already  they  have  shown  that  all  food 
activities  should  be  centralized  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  one  ad- 
ministrator. This  is  exactly  what  the 
Republican  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee  has  advocated  for  more  than 
3  years.  The  position  of  this  committee 
on  this  subject  has  been  supported  by 
practically  all  the  D3mocrats  in  Con- 
gress who  know  the  food  problem. 

In  1943.  by  direction  of  the  committee. 
I  introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  this  cen- 
tralization. The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Fulmer.  a  promi- 
nent Democrat  from  South  Carolina,  fa- 
vored the  purposes  of  my  bill  and  intro- 
duced a  very  similar  measure.  Tne  com- 
mittee by  a  very  large  majority  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  Mr.  Folmer's  bill. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  is  the  same  today. 

I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  identical 
with  the  Fulmer  bill.  This  bill  should 
pass.  This  would  take  food  out  from  un- 
der the  old  Leon  Henderson  crowd  and 
put  it  under  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  will  better  serve  the  people 
and  better  enable  Chester  Davis  and  Mr. 
Hoover  to  do  a  good  job.  That  would  end 
the  black  market  and  would  let  the  peo- 
ple know  why  they  cannot  get  butter, 
sugar,  and  beef. 

The  coming  crop  season  Is  the  most 
important  we  have  faced  since  the  war 
started.  Our  reserves  are  lower  than 
they  have  been  for  years,  in  spite  of  8 
successive  years  of  Iwuntiful  crops.  We 
must  depend  almost  entirely  on  this 
year's  crops  for  the  food  we  expect  to  eat 
and  to  share  with  the  world. 

The  United  States  is  the  greatest  food- 
producing  Nation  in  the  world  and  we 
must  produce  this  year  as  never  before. 


The  Proposed  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 

OF  SOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  BUSHFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  ar- 
ticles bearing  on  the  British  loan,  one 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  one 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

I  also  ask  consent  to  have  printed  an 
article  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  relating  to  the  amount  of 
money,  payable  in  this  country,  that  will 
be  required  for  the  purchase  of  securi- 
ties to  support  the  British  loan. 
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'  "here  beintr  no  objection,  the  articles 
we  -e  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Ricoko, 
•8  follows: 

(Fiom  the  Wall  Stre«t  Journal  of  March  11, 

19461 

BafnsH  Sat  Turn  PArnciFATiow  rw  Barrrow 
^  ITooDS  DiPiNDS  ON  Loan  FaoM  Unittd 
I  rrATXs — RosBu  Mat  Stat  Oct 
(B;  Vermont  Royster.  staff  correspondent  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal) 
4avAicXAR.  Ga — Great  Britam  served  notice 
the  United  States  that  she  could  not  par- 
pate  In  the  Bretton  Woods  International 
Fund  and  the  World  Bank  for  Re- 
coi^struction  and  Development,  being  organ- 
In  International  conference  here,  unless 
United  States  advances  the  requested 
$34750.000.000  loan. 

view  of  the  fact  that  Russia's  participa- 
tion la  likewise  being  tied  to  a  United  States 
,  the  bank  Is  faced  with  eventual  Iom  of 
of  Its  five  largest  contributors  before  It 
the  fund  have  even  begun  to  operate, 
rhe  only  apparent  solution  la  for  the 
Ur  Ited  States,  in  addition  to  underwriting  a 
toial  of  $6,900,000,000  for  the  bank  and  the 
fupd.  to  also  approve  side  loans  amounting 
•3  750.000.000  for  Great  Britain  and 
MX),000.000  for  Ru.ssla. 

'  rba  bank  can  operate  succe&afuUy  without 
and  Indeed  may  do  so,  but  Its  posi- 
would  be  tremendously  weakened  wlth- 
the  United  Kingdom. 

KKTNIIS   STATIS   THI   POSmON 

1  ^rd  Keynes,  economic  adviser  to  the 
Ch  incelor  of  the  Exchequer  and  chief  of  the 
Urlted  Kingdom  delegation,  stated  that 
should  the  loan  bill  before  Congress  be  de- 
fet  ted.  "We  shall  certainly  have  to  look  at 
th  ngs  again."  His  statement  was  elabo- 
raied  by  another  high  British  official,  who 
said  that  this  view  "cannot  be  staud  too 
sti  angly." 

":  Tie  British,  in  the  meantime,  are  cooperat- 
ing with  Treasury  Secretary  Vinson  on  the 
aas  imptlon  that  Congress  will  approve  the 
loa  1. 

I  rospects  that  Rtiasla  may  Join  the  mone- 
tar  r  Institutions  dwindled  as  the  diplomatic 
bre  ik  between  the  United  States  and  the 
So\let  widened  over  such  far-flung  problems 
Manchuria  and  Bulgaria. 
te  Saturday  the  Russian  observers  ab- 
themselves  from  the  conference  and 
Moscow,    apparently    asking    for    In- 


latc 
■en  ted 
cat  led 
■tractions. 

CAN   RUSSIA  GET  BACK   IN? 

I  nlted   States  officials  say   they  are  now 
"ur  decided  "  on  whether  they  will  move  to 
reaflmit  Russia  on  the  original  Bretton  Woods 
It  had  been  generally  understood  the 
United  States  would  make  such  a  motion. 
oticervers  here  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
e  off  Russia  completely  from  the  bank 
fund:  but  the  Kremlin  Is  unpredictable, 
's  original  subscription  to  the  bank 
Sretton   Woods  was  SI. 200 .000. 000  and   a 
amount  to  the  fund      No  decision  has 
made  on  how  to  replace  this  loss  If  the 
S.  R.  does  not  Join. 
l^Mtnwhlle  support  has  grown  for  a  pro- 
to  have  permanent  headquarters  of  the 
k   and    Fund    In   New   York   City.     The 
Brlilsh  delegation   has  committed  Itaelf   In 
of   New    York   and   most    representa- 
of  Latin-American  Republics  have  con- 
The  United  States  delegation  favors 
Wa4liington. 


Bussla'i 


[Fr^m  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March 

11.  19461 

Tmf  Weik  or  Financ* 

(By  Edward  H.  Collins) 

Tta  CO\-EaNUCNT  PKZSZNTS  THE  FACTS — TV 

Ii  the  Issue  of  February  16,  1945,  the  Wall 
Strf  pt  Journal  carried  In  Its  column  of 
WattiingtOQ  Notes  the  following  Item: 


"Public  opinion  experts  art  gaining  power 
In  Federal  agencies.  Poll  takers  and  poll 
watchers  are  replacing  brain  tnuters  In  be- 
hind-the-scenes operations. 

"Ostensibly,  these  Ftderal  opinion  sound- 
ers want  to  find  out  what  people  are  thinking. 
Actually,  a  bigger  Job  Is  to  make  people  think 
what  the  Government  believes  they  should." 

Since  that  Item  was  published  a  year  ago 
Information  has  accumulated,  bit  by  bit, 
which,  when  pieced  together,  adds  up  to  a 
picture  that  can  be  contemplated  by 
thoughtful  persons  only  with  the  most  seri- 
ous misgivings.  It  Is  the  picture  of  an  effici- 
ently organized  government  machine  operat- 
ing on  a  permanent  basis.  24  hours  a  dav.  In 
the  domain  of  "mass  education" — debrutal- 
Ized  synonym  for  the  grim  business  cf  break- 
ing down,  by  one  or  another  of  a  myriad  of 
techniques,  any  public  opposition  that  may 
exist  to  policies  advocated  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

In  mobilizing  for  a  given  legislative  project, 
we  are  told  In  a  highly  circumstantial  account 
by  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the  opinion- 
manufacturing  resources  cf  the  tcp  five  Gov- 
ernment agencies  are  pooled.  Part  of  the 
campaign  is  carried  out  publicly,  but  of  at 
least  equal  Importance  are  the  behlnd-scenes 
activities  In  discussing  the  case  history  of 
the  Government's  Bretton  Woods  campaign 
the  writer  has  already  touched  on  the  Treas- 
ury's public  activities,  such  as  the  dissemi- 
nating of  literature,  providing  pro-Bretton 
Woods  speakers,  and  ghost-writing  speeches. 

The  key  to  the  Treasury's  subsurface,  as 
distinct  from  Its  public  activities,  was  the 
process  known  as  Indoctrination.  Broadly 
speaking,  this  took  two  major  forms:  (1) 
Selling  Bretton  Woods  to  persons  In  key 
positions  with  respect  to  Influencing  public 
opinion;  and  (21  obtaining  testimonials 
from  groups  cf  national  prominence,  many 
of  which  had  their  own  news  value  and  their 
own  public  relations  organizations.  Business 
men.  club  women,  labor  and  farm  leaders  and 
hundreds  of  miscellaneous  groups  were 
rounded  up  by  Treasury  representatives  and 
Induced  to  adopt  resolutions,  usually  pre- 
pared In  advance  by  Its  own  professional 
ghost  writers. 

Much  of  this  campaign  was  highly  person- 
alized and  no  one.  however  exalted,  was 
exempt  from  duty.  Henry  Morgenthau.  Jr  , 
the  then  Secretvy  of  the  Treasury,  threw 
all  the  vast  prestige  of  his  office  behind  the 
drive.  In  addition  to  dignifying  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  meetings  with  his  presence, 
he  Is  reported  to  have  made  a  practice  of 
sending  warmly  friendly  letters  to  Congress- 
man whose  support  for  Bretton  Woods  was 
in  doubt  and  otherwl.se  to  have  Ingratiated 
himself  In  those  places  where  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  do  the  most  good. 

A  typical  example  of  Mr.  Moreenthau's 
(not  always  too  adroit)  use  of  the  behlnd- 
scenes  technique  was  a  luncheon  given 
March  7,  last  year,  for  a  group  of  radio 
commentators    and    newspaper    columnists. 

•  •  •  Such  comment  as  It  produced  pub- 
licly by  members  of  this  group  served  to 
corroborate  private  accounts  of  many  other 
meetings  of  the  same  kind,  to  the  effect  that 
when  not  talking  for  the  record  Treasury 
experts  consistently  sought  to  Impugn  the 
motives  of  banker  critics  of  the  fund. 

Apparently  as  part  of  the  same  campaign 
In  which  It  sought  to  line  up  this  group  of 
opinion  makers,  the  Treasury  was  simulta- 
neously working  through  the  Writers'  War 
Board,  a  highly  Influential  "name  group." 
representative  of  the  press,  the  radio,  and 
stage.  From  this  group  there  suddenly 
emerged  at  the  same  moment  two  news  re- 
leases— one  prepared  by  the  Board,  the  other 
by  the  PAC  affiliate.  Press  Research,  Inc. — 
an  urgent  appeal  to  "urge  all  who  hear  or 
read  your  words  to  wire  their  Congressman 

•  •      •     demanding     passage     of     Bretton 
Woods  as  it  stands."    The  columnar  response 


to  this  appeal  was,  from  a  purely  Intel  lectual 
standpoint,  at  once  fervent  and  pathotic,  as 
commentators  who  not  long  before  had  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  doing  of  cafe  society 
or  life  in  Hollywood,  as  one  observer  put  It, 
"assumed  the  airs  of  global  statesmen  "  But 
the  long-term  Implications  of  this  Incident 
are  by  no  means  humerous.  Oo\einment 
propaganda  becomes  many  times  mote  dan- 
gerous when  offered  to  the  public  as  the  con- 
sidered and  disinterested  view  of  conmen- 
tators  with  large  personal  followlngs 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  lncld«  nts  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Indoctrination  p-ogram 
came  last  April  when  the  Treasury  .nvlted 
the  clergymen  of  four  Protestant  denomina- 
tions to  Washington  for  an  educ.itlonal 
course  In  the  highly  controversial  and  tech- 
nical subject  of  Bretton  Woods.  Many  of 
these  guests  returned  to  their  pulpits.  It  was 
reported,  filled  with  ardor  for  the  project 
and  eager  to  preach  the  gospel  of  iiretton 
Woods  to  their  parishioners. 

But.  if  we  are  to  take  the  word  of  one 
Washington  correspondent,  the  Trjasury, 
working  through  the  League  of  Women  Vot- 
ers, came  perhaps  even  near  totalitarian  per- 
fection In  the  issuance  of  a  primer  fcr  chil- 
dren. "It  (the  primer)  started  off."  relates 
that  correspondent,  "by  explaining  that  the 
world  was  anxious  to  trade,  but  the  United 
States  remained  aloof."  "We  have  sc>  many 
things  already."  the  United  States  is  sup- 
posed to  have  said.  In  effect,  "that  w;  don't 
need  yours.  Besides,  we  don't  want  to  spend 
our  pile  of  gold  dollars."  The  other  coun- 
tries, vmable  to  get  over  the  American  tariff 
wall,  "became  poorer,  and  poorer."  That 
made  the  Germans  mad.  and  soon  tht^re  was 
a  war.  With  Bretton  Woods  adopu-d  this 
could  not  happen  again. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  cf 
February  11.  1946 1 
Types   or    Issues   or   World    Bank    SrtiDin) 
HiaiE— Broad    Market    Believed    Sjue    It 
lifSTML'TioN     Starts     on     a     Succcsstul 
Foundation 

( By  George  Wanders) 

Types  and  terms  of  securities  to  be  sold  In 
the  American  capital  market  by  the  fiO.OCO.- 
OOO.CCO  International  Banx  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  which  is  now  In  the 
organization  sUge  at  the  Savannah  confer- 
ence of  governors,  are  undt  close  study  and 
debate  by  dealers,  banks.  Investment  bankers, 
insurance  companies,  and  savings  banks  In 
New  York.  A  broad  market  for  the  Issues  Is 
ceruin  to  develop  If  the  bank  com<-s  Into 
successful  operation.  This  question.  It  Is 
realized,  depends  upon  approval  by  Congress 
of  the  proposed  loan  to  Great  Britain,  which 
Is  tied  in  with  the  Bretton  Woods  program. 

The  bank  is  authorized  to  make  direct 
loans  out  of  Its  own  funds,  but  such  advances 
are  likely  to  be  relatively  modest.  The  major 
lending  activities  are  seen  as  centering 
aroiud  fiotations  of  its  own  securities  and 
the  guaranteeing  of  loans  made  through 
usual  channels.  The  guaranty  method  still 
is  somewhat  nebulous,  but  discussions  of  the 
bank's  own  emissions  tend  toward  the  con- 
crete. It  is  indicative  that  a  leading  dealer 
In  United  States  Treasury  obligation.'^.  Wil- 
liam E.  Pollock  it  Co  .  Issued  a  factual  study 
last  week  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Institution 
and  their  functions. 

VARITTT   IS  IXPECTED 

In  the  market  discussions  of  tlie  bank's 
Issues  It  is  assumed  that  short,  medium,  and 
long  maturities  of  obligations  all  will  be 
fioated  In  response  to  var\  Ing  needs  of  bor- 
rowers Thus,  a  devastated  municipality  In 
Poland.  Prance,  or  Czechoslovakia  might  want 
a  long-term  advance  for  reconstruction, 
whereas  a  private  corporation  In  England, 
facing  a  reconstruction  problem,  might  apply 
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through  the  Bank  of  England  for  a  medium- 
or  short-term  loan. 

Since  it  Is  recognized  that  most  of  the  flota- 
tions are  sure  to  be  in  the  United  States,  be- 
cause of  the  demand  for  American  products 
and  dollars,  the  requirements  of  our  money 
market  are  necessary  guides  to  borrowings 
that  the  bank  will  have  to  do  In  turn.  In 
general.  It  Is  held  that  our  market  will  require 
on  relatively  sound  flotations  an  Interest 
return  about  '2  jiercent  above  that  prevalent 
on  comparable  maturities  of  United  States 
Government  obligations. 

rOim-FERCENT  CHARGE  IS  LIKELY 

The  Victory  loan  2  =  2's.  due  1972.  callable 
1367,  carrently  afford  a  yield  of  about  2.20 
percent,  and  if  the  calculation  works  out.  a 
similar  loan  by  the  bank  would  require  a 
coupon  of  perhaps  2^4  percent.  The  bank 
win  add  Its  authorized  charge  of  between  1 
and  I'j  p;rcent,  and  the  Interest  charge  to 
the  ultimate  borrower  thus  is  likely  to  be 
around  4  percent.  It  might  be  higher  if  such 
Intermediary  Institutions  as  the  Bank  of  Erg- 
land  also  make  charges  to  ultimate  borrow- 
ers for  services  rendered.  Amortization 
usually  Is  calculated  at  about  S'i  percent 
annually. 

Some  commercial  banks  are  pressing  for  a 
dealer  status  respecting  the  obligations  of 
the  bank,  such  as  they  now  enjoy  on  United 
States  Treasury,  State,  and  municipal  secu- 
rities. This  would  widen  the  market  for  the 
securities  decidedly.  Authority  for  such  a 
dealer  status  probably  will  be  requested,  and 
It  may  be  coupled  with  a  request  for  permit- 
ted holdings  of  the  bank's  securities  beyond 
limitations  now  Imposed  which  would  permit 
absorption  by  commercial  banks  of  only 
about  $600,000,000  obligations  of  the  Inter- 
national Bank. 

It  Is  accepted  that  the  securities  of  the 
bank  must  be  registered  with  the  Securities 
and  E.xchange  Commission,  as  our  laws  now 
stand.  Efforts  may  develop  to  lift  this  re- 
quirement through  suitable  amendments,  for 
•  the  bank's  activities  In  the  United  States  will 
be  under  the  special  supervision  of  a  National 
Advisory  Council,  composed  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury.  State,  and  Commerce, 
and  the  Chairmen  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Export-Import  Bank.  That 
imposing  array  of  officials  would  seem  to 
make  the  regulatory  supervision  of  the  SEC 
a  quite  needless  addendum. 


Comparison  Between  Operations  of  Large 
Meat  Packers  and  Small  Firms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

tF    TENNESSn 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  informa- 
tive letter  I  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  B. 
Heineman.  secretary  of  the  National  In- 
dependent Meat  Packers  Association. 
This  letter  should  be  e.specially  interest- 
ing at  this  time.  It  points  out,  among 
Other  things,  the  difference  between  large 
and  small  meat  packers,  and  how  small 
meat  packers  have  been  discriminated 
against  by  Government  agencies. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FxBF.r.\RT  21.   1946. 
The  Honorable  Tom  Stewart, 
Senate  Office  BuUdtng. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\h  Senator  Stewart:  I  have  your  letter 
of  the  20th  instant  and  will  be  glad  to  out- 
line the  essential  differences  in  the  opera- 
tions of  large  meat  packers  versus  small 
firms  This  is  furnished  as  information,  and 
not  in  support  of.  or  in  opposition  to,  any 
pending  legtelation.  Legislative  matters,  in 
which  the  association  Is  interested,  are  han- 
dled by  our  president  and  general  counsel. 

In  the  meat-packing  Industry  we  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  group  the  firms  Into 
those  commonly  referred  to  as  big  packers, 
medium  packers,  and  small  packers.  There 
Is  no  clear  line  of  cleavage,  and  the  small 
packer  of  today  may  become  a  medium 
packer  tomorrow.  A  further  detcrlptlve 
classification  is  made  between  national  pack- 
ers, or  those  having  national  distribution  of 
their  products,  and  local  packers,  or  these 
whose  distribution  Is  generally  limited  to  a 
relatively  small  area.  Other  descriptive 
classifications  have  been  used  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  e.  g..  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  listed  last  year  the 
following  numbers  as  of  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1944: 

Federally    inspected    slaughterers, 

firms 375 

Commercial  slaughterers,  firms 362 

Local  slaughterers,  firms 4.059 

Butcher  slaughterers,  firms 22,051 

Farm  slaughterers,  persons .-.  1,200,000 

Under  the  American  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, the  participants  were  constantly  striv- 
ing to  improve  their  status  from  year  to 
year. 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  the  firm  or  the 
volume  of  its  business,  there  are  certain  ele- 
mentary operations  common  to  all.  These 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  purchase  of  the  live  animals. 

2.  Their  removal  to  holding  pens  conven- 
ient to  the  killing  floors. 

3.  Movement  of  the  animals  into  the  re- 
spective facilities  on  the  killing  floor  for 
each  where  movement  under  their  own  mo- 
tive power  ceases. 

4.  The  actual  killing  of  each  species,  each 
of  which  Is  subject  to  Its  own  method  (St 
knocking,  shocking,  sticking,  or  bleeding. 

5.  The  shackling  and  hanging  of  the  car- 
casses of  each  species,  by  chain  or  wheel. 

6.  The  scalding  or  depilating  of  hogs,  the 
skinning  of  cattle  or  calves,  the  hog  dressing 
of  some  calves  (dressing  without  removing 
skin),  and  the  removal  of  pelts  from  sheep 
and  lambs. 

7  The  evisceration  of  the  carcasses  of  each 
species. 

8.  The  completion  of  the  cleaning  and'or 
washing  of  the  carcasses  as  they  move  along 
their  respective  rails. 

9.  The  primary  splitting  of  cattle  and  hog 
carcasses. 

10.  The  shrouding  of  the  better  grades  of 
beef. 

11.  The  movement  of  carcasses  of  each 
species  into  their  respective  coolers  where 
they  hang  while  the  animal  heat  is  being 
drawn. 

12.  The  handling  of  the  viscera  in  com- 
pleting the  killing-floor  operations  on  each 
species  for  the  purpose  of  separating  those 
parts  .such  as  hearts,  livers,  etc..  used  as  food, 
from  those  parts  such  as  casings,  weasands, 
etc..  used  in  various  operations. 

13.  The  AA,  A,  B.  and  C  grades  of  beef  and 
veal  carcasses  which  may  be  sold  in  the  form 
of  sides,  quarters,  or  primary  wholesale  cuts. 

14.  The  sale  of  sheep  and  lambs,  hog- 
dressed  calves,  and  of  whole-dressed  hogs. 


15.  The  sale  or  transfer  to  boners  of  some 
C  and  all  D  grades  of  beef  and  veal  car- 
casses and  or  parts. 

16.  The  cutting  up  Into  standard  whole- 
sale cuts  of  the  chilled  hog  carcasses  to  be 
either  sold  to  outsiders  or  sent  to  cure  in  the 
appropriate  department  of  the  packing  house. 

17.  The  transfer  of  edible  trimmings  from 
all  good  carcasses  to  some  other  department 
such  as  sausage  or  canning,  or  for  sale  to  out- 
side buyers. 

18  The  transfer  of  edible  fats  to  the  edible 
rendering  departments. 

19.  The  transfer  of  inedible  fats  and  car- 
cass parts  to  the  inedible  or  tank  depart- 
ments. 

20  The  transfer  of  cattle  and  calf  hides 
and  sheep  pelts  to  the  hide  cellars  for  pack- 
ing down,  or,  In  some  cases,  they  are  sold  to 
outside  hide  buyers. 

21.  The  salvaging  and  removal  of  hog  hair 
to  be  either  dried  and  processed  by  the  pack- 
er or  another  outside  buyer,  or  in  some  cases 
to  remove  It  and  dispose  of  It  as  a  waste 
product. 

STEPS   BEYOND  THE    21    OPERATIONS 

The  operations  beyond  the  21  operations 
described  open  a  completely  new  field,  and 
they,  too,  are  subject  to  OPA  control;  e.  g., 
all  trimmings  or  meats  delivered  to  the 
sausage  room  may  be  charged  to  the  sausage 
room  at  no  more  than  the  established  OPA 
ceiling  prices.  Those  prices  would  be  the 
same  if  the  trimmings  were  sold  to  an  out- 
side buyer  for  use  in  his  plant. 

When  the  packer  makes  these  Items  Into 
sausage  the  finished  product  is  sold  to  the 
trade  at  another  OPA  celling  price.  Since 
the  operation  beyond  the  21  listed  opera- 
tions would  have  to  stand  on  its  own,  the 
OPA  could  readily  determine  what.  If  any, 
adjustments  would  need  to  be  made  so  as 
to  limit  their  profit  to  a  reasonable  margin. 

What  we  have  said  would  apply  to  every 
other  operation  on  any  part  of  the  animal 
whether  processed  by  the  slaughtering  packer 
or  by  some  outside  purchaser.  The  follow- 
ing list  covers  some,  but  by  no  means  all.  of 
these  outside  operations: 

1  Making  of  tankage  for  feeding  and  or 
fertilizer. 

2.  Drying  of  blood  and  use  as  fertilizer, 
bleach,  etc. 

3.  Processing  of  bones  Into  fertilizers,  case- 
hardening  bones,  etc. 

4.  Extraction  of  material  for  making  glue. 
5    Extraction  of  material  for  making  gela- 
tin. 

6.  Processing  of  hair  for  brushes,  binder, 
felt,  curled  hair  for  upholstering,  etc. 

7.  Extraction  of  lanolin  from  wool  of  pelts, 

8.  Extraction  of  albumin. 

9.  Extraction  of  oil  for  certain  lubrication, 
fiames.  etc. 

10.  Making  "isinglass." 

11.  Benzoinatlng  lard  as  beauty  cream  or 
ointment  base  ^ 

12.  Making  lard  and  oleo  stearine  for  stiff- 
ening body  of  oils. 

13.  Extraction  of  edible  and  Inedible  tal- 
low. 

14    Preparation  of  sausage  casings. 

15.  Making  gold-beater's  skin,  bottle  caps, 
tennis  strings,  clock  cords,  drum  heads,  masi-. 
cal  strings,  surgical  ligatures,  etc. 

16.  Making  combs,  buttons,  hair  pins,  um- 
brella handles,  napkin  rings,  tobacco  bores, 
buckles,  crochet  needles,  knife  handles,  dice, 
chessmen,  electrical  bushings,  washings,  arti- 
ficial tee*.h.  bone  rings  for  nursing  bottles, 
and  soap  grease  from  bones. 

17.  Making  of  soap  and  cleanser. 

18.  Making  of  glycerine. 

19  Making  of  neatsfoot  oil. 

20.  Making  of  oleomargarine. 

21  The  making  of  a  constantly  growing  list 
of  pharmaceuticals  such  as  these: 
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(a)  Gland  extracts  from  the  thjrrotd.  pl- 
txiltary  (anterior  and  posterior*  adrenals 
(cortex  and  medulat.  pineal,  thymus,  testes, 
o'  •arlea.  corpus  luteum,  parathyroids,  pan- 
as.  the  greatest  of  all  glands,  the  liver, 
•l^leen,  prostate,  placenta,  and  mammary. 

(b>  Pepsin,  rennln,  diastase,  llpose,  and 
t^psln. 

(c)  Lecithin. 

(d)  Thrombcplastln. 

(e)  Red  bone  marrow. 
23.  SalTaglng  of  diltterUngs. 
23.  Salvaging  of  liver,  kidneys,  tall,  tripe. 

nlelt.  heart,  ears,  brain,  snout,  cheeks, 
t  ingue.  feet.  etc. 

24    Salvaging  of  gall  and  gallstones. 

25.  Use  of  horns  for  cattle. 

26.  Use  of  hoofs  from  all  animals. 
27    Making  of  sandpaper  and  emer^  paper 

bjsr  use  of  packer  glue  (One  packer  makes 
ofany  miles  of  this  in  1  day  ) 

28.  Use  of  cracklings  from  rendering  tanks. 

Nu  small  packer  is  able  to  handle  all  or 
•ky  substantial  part  of  thU  list  of  byprod- 
Dcts.  Very  few  medium-sized  packers  un- 
ci ertake  to  handle  any  except  those  easy  to 
t  andle  with  a  minimum  of  control  and  In- 
vestment. 

The  large  packers  represented  by  about 
lb  companies  handle  these  on  a  very  large 
a:ale.  Seme  frequently  boast  that  they  can 
t  andle  their  edible  meaU  without  profit. 
c  r  even  at  a  loss,  and  still  show  a  satisfactory 
profit  In  their  over-all  operations. 

To  the  extent  that  all  other  conditions  are 
cbmparable.  any  prlce-controi  regulation  be- 
I  Inning  with  No.  1.  and  teminatlng  within 
t  ne  lunlt  Qf  the  21  operatiions.  should  re- 
f  ect  equal  treatment  to  all.  However,  it  is 
1  nposslble  to  establish  industry-wide  over-all 
I  nces  either  on  the  live  ai.imals  or  the  prod- 
tcts  derived  therefrom  without  the  effect 
Iberefrum  unduly  injuring  some  and  or  un- 
quly  benefiting  others. 

In  one  of  the  yearbooks  of  a  large  packer. 
Published  In  1984.  they  list  the  lour  puinU 
((  Inionnation  which  their  buyers  of  live- 
I  tock     must     have     before     buying.     These 

1    Quantity  of  livestock  available. 

2.  Amount  that  is  belng^  rmUiaMl  from  the 
le  of  the  various  kinds  of  m«at  at  whole- 

4Ue. 

3.  The  current  value  of  byproducts 

4.  The  cost  of  handling  an  aninuU  through 
t^e  packing  plant 

Points  1.  2.  and  4  are  common  to  all  pack- 

s.  but  the  inclasion  or  exclusion  of  byprod- 
uct values  makes  a  8Ut)stantlal  difference  be- 
t  Veen  firms.     That  Is  In  this  same  yearbook 

shows  that  an  Increase  In  hide  values  was 
c  )uivalent  to  60  cents  per  hundredweight  on 
t  le  live  steer,  and  an  increase  In  the  value 
c(  pulled  wool  was  equivalent  to  an  addition 
cf  $1  20  per  hundredweight  In  the  value  of 
ve  lambs 

Obviously,  any  profit  from  the  processing 
df  any  product  will  directly  benefit  the 
[  acker  to  which  it  gota.  That  profit  may  be. 
^ad  Is.  used  as  an  aid  In  buying  livestock, 
well  as  in  the  sale  of  meat  products  in 
riormal  times  Where  livestock  prices  are 
c  filed  by  OPA  orders,  the  packer  may  not 
the  ceiling  price,  but  this  benefit  may 

rtflected  in  a  margin  on  meat  sales  whic^ 
ifould  not  be  available  to  his  competitor. 

Prom  the  b^lnnlng  of  price  control  on 
Exeats,  the  smaller  packers  have  suffered  be- 
Ckuse  of  the  failure  of  OPA  to  make  proper 
aljiistmcnts  to  compensate  for  this  condl- 
t  on.  It  la  ooi  to  be  conaUtoivd  m  an  equal- 
t  atlon  of  eOelmcy  and  HMMdMicy,  because 
I  uge  InvestmcnU  quite  beyond  the  reach  of 
snail  concerns  are  required  to  handle  these 
b  irproducts.  The  harm  arises  directly  from 
a  a  attempt  to  use  elemenu  of  cosu  and 
profits  from  primary  operations  1  to  21  and 
f  om  secondary  operatiorvs  1  to  28  in  arriv- 
ing at  fair  prices  at  the  beginning  and  end. 


This   Is  Impossible  because  the  two  wholly 
separate  types  of  operation  cannot  be  used 
•s  a  common  denominator  without  Injustice 
to  tliose  not  using  both. 
Yours  very  truly. 

C.    B.    HCNCllAM. 

Secretary. 


Report  of  Joint  Committef  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress — Editorial  Com- 
nent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  14  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 
Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  permission  granted  me  today 
I  present  for  printing  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  the  editorials  to  which  I 
referred  relating  to  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  CongrPs.s. 

•  The  editorials  submitted  by  Mr.  La 
FOLLETTE  are  as  follows:) 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Uarcb  5, 
1946) 


CH/U.LZNCC  TO  COMCS 

Hope  for  continuation  of  virile  democracy 
In  American  took  a  spurt  upward  yesterday 
with  the  release  of  the  report  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  on  the  organlza- 
tton  of  Congress  In  our  opinion.  It  Is  one 
.  of  the  best  reports  ever  brought  out  by  a 
congressional  committee  With  broad  strokes 
of  sUtesmanship.  It  sketches  a  bold  and  pro- 
gressive plan  for  the  restoration  of  Congress 
as  an  efficient  and  responsible  policymaking 
body  for  the  Nation.  Citi/ens  aware  of  the 
need  for  buttressing  cur  democratic  system 
at  this  vital  point  will  read  the  document 
with  a  mingled  sense  of  surprise  and  thanks- 
giving. 

The  feeling  of  surprise  wilt  spring  from 
the  fact  that  six  Memt>ers  of  the  Senate  and 
six  Members  of  the  House  have  been  able  to 
agree  unanimously,  with  only  occasional  per- 
sonal dissents  on  minor  points,  on  such  a 
sweeping  program  of  reform.  Students  of 
Congress  on  the  outside  have  recommended 
most  of  the  Improvements  contained  In  the 
committee's  report.  But  this  call  upon  Con- 
gress to  set  Its  house  In  order  comes  from 
within.  It  reflects  a  new  awareness  In  Con- 
gress of  Its  loss  of  prestige  and  power  be- 
cause of  Its  own  obsolete  methods  and  organ- 
ization. It  is  an  omen  of  the  happiest  sort 
for  the  restoration  of  Congress  to  the  posi- 
tion of  authority,  respect  and  Importance 
that    It    should    always   occupy. 

The  sense  of  thankfulness  wlU  spring  from 
the  very  large  measure  of  the  committees 
achievement.  It  is  no  mere  sbufSlng  of  of- 
fices or  boost  In  expenses  that  the  La  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  suggests.  Rather 
It  Is  a  comprehensive  adjustment  of  our 
democratic  system  to  the  ai<e  in  which  we 
are  living.  "We  have  been  guided."  the  re- 
port accurately  says,  "by  what  Justice  Holmes 
called  'the  felt  neceasities  of  tlie  time.'  "  The 
committee  properly  addreased  Itself  to  "a 
grave  constitutional  crUls  •  •  •  in  which 
the  fate  of  representative  government  Itself  is 
at  stake." 

Tbe  first  of  the  "felt  necessities"  which  It 
proposes  to  meet  la  the  demand  for  a  new 


committee  system  Following  the  sugges- 
tions of  Senator  La  Fouxrn.  the  committee 
suggests  reduction  of  the  heterogeneous  con- 
glomeration of  83  Senate  cummittees  to  le 
streamlined  legislative  study  groups  with 
well-defined  Jurisdiction.  The  tangle  of  48 
House  committees  would  be  reduced,  in  ac- 
cord with  Representative  Wadswobth  s  plan. 
to  18  Committee  assignments  for  each 
legislator  would  thus  be  reduced;  overlap- 
ping would  be  eliminated:  expert  assistance 
would  be  provided;  special  ccmmittees  would 
be  eliminated  and  supervisory  and  investiga- 
tive functions  would  be  a&signcd  to  each  reg- 
ular committee  within  Its  own  field.  Regu- 
lar meeting  days  would  be  fixed;  testimony 
would  be  digested  to  save  time,  and  Members 
of  Congress  would  be  given  a  chance  to  ex- 
plain their  bills  instead  of  having  most  of 
them  go  directly  Into  the  discard. 

No  less  important  are  the  proposed  policy 
committees  which  are  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  existing  steering  committees  which 
•'seldom  meet  and  never  steer"  Majority 
and  minority  policy  committees  would  be 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Con- 
gress by  the  majority  n'.d  minority  confer- 
enc?s.  Their  purpose  would  be  to  bring  co- 
hesion and  leadership  into  the  legislative 
picture.  The  majority  policy  committees 
would  constitute  a  formal  council  to  meet 
regularly  with  the  President  for  the  formula- 
t:  n  of  national  policies  to  be  enacted  Into 
legislation.  This  Is.  as  we  have  frequently 
urged  in  recent  years,  a  sensible  method  of 
making  our  system  of  divided  pow?rs  func- 
tion more  smoothly.  It  Is  so  eminently  de- 
sirable in  these  days  of  rapidly  mo/ing  events 
and  momentous  national  Issues  that  we  can 
scarcely  Imagine  any  responsible  opposition 
to  It 

Atlditlonal  plans  are  concerned  with 
s»ri-iiL'fhenlng  fiscal  controls.  r»-gi8tratlon  ol 
I  V  increasing  congressional  salaries  to 

•  ijv/  -M  a  year,  opening  of  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system  to  Congresamen.  and  making 
more  efficient  use  of  Congressmen's  time. 
In  this  latter  connection  there  Is  a  strong 
recommendation  fir  »e!f -government  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  should  warm  the 
hearts  of  local  suffrage  advocates.  Only  a 
few  of  the  more  urgent  reforms,  such  as  re- 
orientation of  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
are  left  out.  Even  In  this  instanc:;  the  pro- 
posed policy  committee  could  be  expected  to 
put  the  rules  tyrants  In  their  place. 

The  report  as  a  whole  Is  an  Inspiring  call 
to  Congress  to  rise  to  the  larger  challenge 
thrust  upon  It  Iwth  by  our  grave  world  re- 
sponslbUltles  and  by  the  ne»  tempo  of 
events.  In  our  opmlon.  It  becomes  an  essen- 
tial chart  of  the  pattern  that  American  Gov- 
ernment must  follow  If  the  best  In  our  way  of 
life  Is  to  be  preserved. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  cf  March  6.  19461 

"STaXAMUNt.NC  "  CONCBXSS 

Considering  the  difficult  nature  of  the  task 
to  which  It  was  assigned,  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congrefs  has  pro- 
duced a  commendably  forthright  report 
which,  although  it  skirts  around  several  im- 
portant Issues,  provides  a  generally  compre- 
hensive formula  for  "streamlining  "  and 
strengthening  the  National  Legislature.  The 
need  for  such  a  modernization  of  CoiiRress 
has  long  been  felt,  but,  as  the  committee 
Indicated  In  Its  report,  the  urgency  of  the 
problem  has  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent with  tbe  rise  of  Executive  power  and  tbe 
subordination  of  legislative  functions  dur- 
ing the  depression  and  war  years  through 
which  the  Nation  so  lately  has  passed.  At 
least  one  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  bypass- 
ing ot  Oongrcn  in  many  of  the  emergency 
moves  made  by  Executive  order  was  the  noto- 
rious sluggishness  of  the  ponderous  legisla- 
tive machinery. 


The  committee  exhibited  no  small  degree 
cf  courage  when  it  gave  No.  1  position  to  its 
recommendatlcn  that  the  existing  House  and 
Senate  committees  be  reorganized  and  con- 
solidated to  eliminate  overlapping  Jurisdlc- 
.tions  and  duplication  of  efforts  in  sundry 
fields.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
House's  48  standing  committees  be  reduced 
to  IP  and  the  Senate's  33  standing  commit- 
tees to  16.  There  Is  certain  to  be  contro- 
versy over  any  proposal  that  would  cut  the 
number  of  coveted  chairmanships,  and  es- 
pecially will  theic  be  controversy  over  the 
committee's  recommendation  that  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Affairs  Committees  be  com- 
bined Into  an  armed  services  group  for  each 
Chamber.  There  are  many  persons  in  and 
out  of  Congress  who  will  argue  that  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  are  so  large  and  their  prob- 
lems so  diverse  as  to  warrant  their  being 
served  by  separate  committees. 

The  report  recommended  measures  to  re- 
strict deficit  financing  through  a  periodic 
check  designed  to  balance  revenues  and  ex- 
penditures, to  require  registration  of  lobby- 
ists, to  relieve  legislators  of  onerous  nonlegis- 
latlve  burdens  through  appointment  of 
t8.000-a-year  administrative  assistants,  to 
raise  Members'  salaries  from  the  present 
$10,000  a  year  to  $15,000  a  year,  to  watch 
administration  of  legislation  after  pctssage 
and  to  effect  nimierovis  other  changes  In 
procedure  and  facilities.  A  noteworthy  pro- 
posal was  that  majority  and  minority  policy 
committees  be  established  in  both  houses  to 
consider  over-all  legislative  policy  of  the  two 
principal  parties,  in  the  Interest  of  facilitat- 
ing party  decisions  and  actions. 

Among  is-sues  upon  which  the  Joint  com- 
mittee failed  to  agree  In  drawing  up  recom- 
mendations were  the  much-crltlclzed  senior- 
ity system  if  selecting  committee  chairmen 
and  the  question  of  restricting  authority  of 
the  all-powerful  House  Rules  Committee. 
The  seniority  system  has  resulted  In  the  oc- 
casional appointment  of  misfits  to  vital  chair* 
manshlps.  while  arbitrary  action  by  the  Rules 
Committee  can  block  consideration  cf  Im- 
portant legislation  Both  Issues  should  be 
frankly  met.  however.  If  Congri-ss  is  d(  ter- 
•  mined  to  operate  at  full  efficiency  and  to 
fulfill  Its  heavy  obligations  under  the  Con- 
stitution, 

FFrom   the  Washington   News  of    March   4. 
19461 

BtINC    CONGRESS    VT   TO    DATE 

The  La  Follette-Monroney  committee,  cre- 
ated last  year  to  study  the  organization  and 
operation  of  Congress  and  to  recommend 
Improvements,  came  out  today  with  an  ad- 
mirable report. 

The  American  people  have  been  Increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  evident  inability 
of  Congress  to  play,  with  maximum  effective^ 
ness.  its  proper  role  In  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Their  ccncern  was  reflected  in  a  flood 
of  suggestions  to  the  committee.  To  all.  the 
committee  applied  this  simple  test:  "Will 
they  strengthen  Congress  and  enable  It  to  do 
a  better  Job?" 

Cont,res«  will  gain  strength  and  ability 
to  do  an  immensely  better  Job  if  it  adopts 
the  La  Follette-Monroney  proposals.  Here 
are  s:;me  of  the  changes  that  would  be  made: 

The  unwieldy  committees,  with  their  over- 
lappings  and  conflicts,  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified. The  Senate  would  have  only  16 
.standing  committees  instead  of  33;  the  House 
only  18  Instead  of  48.  Each  committees  Ju- 
risdiction would  be  clearly  defined.  Each 
would  have  .a  small,  well-qualified  staff  of  re- 
search experts,  and  no  longer  would  have 
to  depend  on  inevitably  biased  departments 
and  bureaus  of  the  executive  branch  for 
fact-and-figure  Information 

The  Legislative  Reference  Service  woulo  be 
enlarged  and  strengthened  to  give  skilled  re- 
search assistance  to  Individual  Congressmen. 


Each  Senator  and  Representative  would 
have  an  able,  well-paid  administrative  as- 
sistant to  look  after  the  errand  running  and 
other  nonlegislative  work  that  now  absorbs 
a  huge  part  of  the  average  Member's  energy 
and  time. 

Ccngress  could  ro  longer  approve  appro- 
priations without  regard  to  Federal  income 
It  would  be  requir.d  to  keep  the  total  of 
appropriations  within  anticipated  revenue  or. 
by  record  vote,  to  express  itself  in  livor  of 
increasing  the  public  debt. 

Congressional  time  would  be  used  more  ef- 
fectively. A  heavy  burden  of  petty,  detail 
work  would  be  lifted — for  instance,  by  giv- 
ing the  District  of  Columbia  self-rule  instead 
of  requiring  Congress  to  serv  as  Washing- 
ton's city  council. 

Organized  groups  exerting  pressure  on  Con- 
gress would  be  require  J  to  register  them- 
selves and  their  agents,  and  to  report  lobbying 
exjjenditures. 

The  $10,000  salaries  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives would  be  raised  to  $15,000  a  year. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  will  be  en- 
thusiastic about  the  proposals  for  higher  pay. 
pensions  and  more  help  for  themselves.  But 
there  will  be  bitter  opposition  to  other  sug- 
gestions— especially  those  for  reforming  the 
committee  systems  and  reducing  their  size. 
That  would  mean  reducing  the  number  of 
committee  chairmen,  and  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives who  have  risen  to  these  positions 
of  power  by  long  service  do  not.  naturally, 
want  to  give  them  up.  But  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  report  states  a  compelling  reason: 

"No  adequate  improvement  in  the  organi- 
zation of  Congress  can  be  undertaken  or 
effected  unless  Congress  first  reorganizes  its 
present  obsolete  and  overlapping  committee 
structure.  This  Is  the  first  and  most  Im- 
portant test  of  whether  Congress  Is  willing 
to  strengthen  Itself  r.nd  Its  organization  to 
carry  the  tremendous  work  load  that  present- 
day  governmental  problems  place  upon  It." 

I  From   the   Baltimore   Evening   Sun   of 
March  8,  1946 1 

LCCISLATIVC    REFORM 

One  of  the  most  Important  documents  to 
be  Issued  In  Washington  In  a  long  time  Is 
the  re|)ort  of  the  La  Follette-Monroney  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Reorganization  of  Con- 
gress. 

It  proposes  changes  In  congressional  pro- 
cedure and  in  the  organization  of  commit- 
tees which  are  designed  to  lift  Congress 
decisively  out  of  the  groove  which  has  so 
often  made  it  a  rubber  stamp  for  the  execu- 
tive arm  of  the  Government.  If  this  plan 
were  adopted.  Its  proponents  believe  that  It 
would  enable  the  legislative  branch  to  be- 
come a  really  strong  and  efficient  part  of  the 
Federal  establishment,  dealing  with  the  Ex- 
ecutive on  equal  terms. 

The  need  lor  such  a  reform  of  Congress 
is  indicated  in  certain  passages  in  the  com- 
mittee's report.  These  passages  call  atten- 
tion to  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  admin- 
istrative agencies  of  the  Government  during 
the  recent  past.  Because  of  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  adapt  itself  to  this  administra- 
tive expansion,  the  administrative  agencies 
tend  more  and  more  to  run  themselves,  with- 
out legislative  supervision  or  check.  Con- 
gress simply  does  not  have  the  machinery  to 
keep  up  with  them. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  this  diagnosis, 
and  also  for  the  reorganization  plans  by 
which  the  committee  proposes  to  effect  a 
cure.  That  plan  centers  around  two  main 
proposals.  One  looks  to  the  reorganization 
of  committees.  There  are  now  33  standing 
committees  in  the  Senate  and  48  in  the 
House.  It  is  proposed  that  the  number  to 
be  reduced  to  16  and  18.  respectively,  and 
that  these  be  set  up  in  a  way  that  will 
enable  them  easily  to  deal  with  the  executive 
departments  and  bureaus. 


A  second  basi''  proposal  contemplates  the 
employment  of  qualified  research  workers  to 
provide  Congressional  committees  with  ex- 
pert advice.  A  beginning  has  already  been 
made  in  this  undertaking,  but  the  report  sug- 
gests something  far  more  comprehensive 
than  anythlne  yet   attempted. 

Both  proposals  are  well  worth  while,  but 
the  committee  reorganization  will  meet  with 
a  tremendous  opposition.  The  chairman  of 
existing  committees  may  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide most  of  the  resistance.  Under  the  rules 
every  chairman  is  more  or  less  a  law  to  him- 
self. Unless  his  committee  is  very  unruly  he 
can  rep>ort  bills  or  smother  them  without 
much  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the  Chaml>er 
at  large.  He  has  certain  prerogatives  as  to 
offices  clerical  assistance  that  are  de^r  to 
the  hearts  of  legislators. 

To  ask  those  In  such  positions  to  surrender 
their  privileges  is  almost  like  asking  water  to 
run  up  hill.  The  Job  can  only  be  done  with 
a  strong  pipe  line  and  a  tremendous  applica- 
tion of  pressure. 

Perhaps  the  fear  of  this  opposition  led  the 
committee  to  refrain  from  any  attack  on  the 
system  of  choosing  the  chairmen  of  standing 
committees  by  seniority.  The  seniority  rule 
IS  open  to  grave  objection.  A  Congress  mod- 
ernized along  the  line  of  this  report  will  find 
itself  handicapped  by  having  as  leaders  of  the 
reorganized  committees  men  whose  only  vir- 
tue Is  their  ability  to  get  reelected  A  more 
effective  set-up  might  be  worked  out  If  com- 
mittee chairmen  were  chosen  by  appointment 
or  by  election. 

But  this  defect  may  help  to  soften  opposi- 
tion to  other  features  of  the  plan.  Besides 
the  two  main  reforms  listed  alxive  It  em- 
braces a  number  of  miscellaneous  proposals 
many  of  which  are  entitled  to  favorable  con- 
sideration. The  great  question  It  raises  Is 
whether  Congress  has  courage  enough  to 
grapple  with  the  reorganization  of  Ks  own 
antiquated  machinery. 

(From  the  Baltimore  Sun  ot  March  7,  1946 1 

A   PLAN   TO   STRrNCTHKN   CONORESS   FOR   m 
COWSTrrUTIONAL    rUNCTlOW 

The  report  of  the  special  Joint  committee 
on  reorganizing  Congress  rests  on  •  dis- 
quieting premise  and  proposes  urgent  re> 
forms.  The  general  premise  Is  that  the  rise 
of  the  administrative  cgencles  now  threatens 
the  paramountcy  of  Congress  Itself  In  the 
legislative  and  policy-making  field.  The  re- 
forms, manifold  In  number,  all  look  to  the 
restoration  of  Congress  to  that  commanding 
place  in  the  constitutional  framework  en- 
visaged by  the  Constitution  makers. 

The  way  in  which  the  administrative  agen- 
cies— some  of  them — threaten  the  authority 
of  Congress  is  clear  enough.  They  must 
deal  from  day  to  day  with  the  myriad  indi- 
vidual Issues  raised  in  the  conduct  of  some 
broad  policy  of  control.  Congress  cannot 
possibly  foresee  each  and  every  one  of  these 
small  issues  In  all  their  detail.  It  must 
speak  in  terms  of  general  principle  and  gen- 
eral policy.  It  must  trust  that  faithful  ad- 
ministrative officers  will  make  their  detailed 
applications  in  the  light  of  and  tin  con- 
sonance with  the  congressional  policy. 

That,  however,  again  and  again  does  not 
happen.  Again  and  again  the  administra- 
tors make  bold  extensions  in  or  restrictions 
on  the  rather  obvious  congressional  Intent. 
And,  what  Ls  worse,  these  admlaistrative 
decisions  are  likely  to  be  supported,  on  ap- 
peal, by  the  new  courts.  Since  1933  the 
Supreme  Court  has  worked  up  an  almost 
ironclad  rule  against  questioning  the  judg- 
ment of  administrative  agencies  on  Issues  of 
fact.  But.  as  every  experienced  observer 
knows,  questions  of  fact  are  sometimes  In- 
extricably intermingled  with  questions  of 
law;  and  the  new  Supreme  Court  Is  some- 
times willing  to  interpret  the  facts  so 
broadly  that  administrative  revision  of  the 
basic  law  is  the  actual  result. 
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[Frorp    the   New   York   Times   of   March   10. 

1946 1 

aiP   VAN   WINKLB   WAKtS   W 

,  Follette-Monroney  committee  on 

laid  on  the  Capitol  Hill  desks 

■ome  helpful  suggestions  for  bring- 

stagecoach  congressional  procedures 

c{106er  harmony  with  the  airplane  a«e. 

ral  these  prop>osals  fall  into  two  cate- 

The   first  category  aims    to   relieve 

and  Representatives  of  the  needless 

work  which,  in  all  seriousness,  wears 

out  and  cripples  their  legislative  efB- 

They  would  be  given  executive   as- 

at   98.000   a  year,   a  svimmcr   recess 

be  provided  for.  a  system  of  three  full 

of    sessions    and    three    of    committee 

gs  would  save  them  a  tedious  running 

md  forth,  nontechnical  digests  of  bills 

be   given   them   and   they   would   no 

be   required   to  spend   valuable   time 

uncle  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

greater  economic  security  their  pay 

be  raised  to  $15,000  and  for  their  per- 

comfort   the  two  Chambers  would   be 

to   provide   better   lighting   and 

Better  or  at  least  more  contented 

and  Senate  employees  would  be  se- 

by  a  50-percent  wage  Increase. 

should  be  lltf  virion  to  these 

s  either  on  Cii  .1  or  off  It     At 

t  the  usual  Member  of  Congress  lives 

liarassiiig  clutter  of  detail.     The  more 

tious  he  is  the  less  able  he  is  to  do 

atlve  Job  for   which   in   theory  he 

nt    to   Washington.     If   he    Is   merely 

on  holding  the  Job  he  gives  himself 

answering  letters  and  running  errands 

ts   and   be<x)mes  a   legislative 

voting    as    he    Is    told    on    Issues    he 

had  time  to  study 

other    category    of    recommendations 
more    matter    for    controversy*  be- 
lt deals  with  the  actual  functloninc' 
Common  sense  has  long  calle* 
reduction  in  the  numoer  of  committees, 
of  them  intricately  overlapping,  but  it 
t  be  easy  to  dislodire  17  of  the  Senate's 
and  30  of  the  Houses  48  chair- 
as    the    La    Follette-Monroney    report 
A  chairman  is  an  important  man. 
the  most  high-minded  legislators 
be  Important.    Improved  organization 
majority  and   minority  policy 
channels  between  the  Capitol  and 
House  ought  to  work  for  the  gen- 
Men,  bcrs  of  Congress  are  plagued 
l.'^ts    and    pressure    groups.      Unless 
^entrj-  have  them  completely  terrorized 
readily  vote  for  the  proposal  to 
them  individually  and  as  groups  with 
of  the  House  ancl  Uie  SecreUry  of 
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committee  could  not  agree  on  a  better 
n  than  seniority  for  standing  com- 
chalrmanships.    This  is  unfortunate. 


for  the  seniority  system  produces  some 
astounding  and  deplorable  results.  On  the 
whole,  however,  one  can  feel  cheered  up  by 
tbese  recommendations. 

[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  March 
8.  1SH61 

WHERZ     STWZ/..MUNINC     CONCIESS     STOPS    SBOKT 

When  the  Joint  Committee  on  Reorganiz- 
ing Congress  was  appomted  It  was  expected 
to  do  a  thoroughgoing  Job.  Now.  in  present- 
ing its  report,  after  a  year's  labors.  It  does 
recommend  some  rather  sweeping  changes, 
but  neatly  sidesteps  urging  other  most  Im- 
portant reforms. 

Net  a  word  is  said  about  abolishing  the 
seniority — some  call  it  the  senility — system 
for  choosing  committee  chairmen,  binder 
this  scheme  a  chairman  rises  to  his  position 
because  of  his  ability  to  get  reelected  to 
Congress  over  a  term  of  years. 

Under  this  arrangement  it  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  chance  whether  a  chairman  is  the  best 
man.  or  even  a  fairly  competent  man.  for 
the  Job. 

The  failure  to  propose  clipping  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
blcxk  legislation  will  also  be  criticized,  al- 
though it  may  claim  that  the  terms  of  its  as- 
signment precluded  such  rec«ramendatl(.n. 

But  on  the  credit  side  there  is  the  ex- 
cellent proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of 
committees  now  cluttering  up  the  work  of 
Congress.  In  place  of  the  48  standing  com- 
mittees, there  would  be  18.  while  the  num- 
ber of  Senate  co-nmittees  would  be  cut  from 
33  to  16. 

A  Senator  or  Representative  would  then 
have  to  serve  on  only  one  or  two  committees 
Instead  of  on  a  dozen  or  more  of  these  bodies. 
But  the  greatest  gain  would  come  from  con- 
solidating ccmm.ttee.s  and  removing  present 
overlapplngs  and  duplications. 

It  is  absurd  for  Congresis  to  have  eight  dif- 
ferent committees  dealing  with  war  and  na- 
tional deffnse  and  four  committees  con- 
cerned with  governmental  finance,  two  busily 
do  the  spending  while  the  others  try  to  find 
ways  to  foot  the  bill. 

Less  spectacular  but  of  prime  importance 
Is  the  plan  to  ccord'nate  the  raising  and  the 
spending  of  money  by  Congress  and  to  try  to 
bring  them  within  balance.  This  would  end 
the  working  at  cress  purposes  which  h;!8  been 
largely     r*  'e     for    the    G-  nt  a 

financial  :  unfortunately  een 

said,  retention  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee's powers  may  block  these  imperatively 
needed  reforms. 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  of  March  7 
19461 

SPKCSIHrC  CONGRESS  WORK 

Plans  of  a  Joint  committee  for  accelerating 
the  work  of  Congress  strike  at  the  very  heart 
of  some  of  the  worst  delays,  and  suggest  other 
steps  that  would  recapture  for  the  lawmakers 
some  of  the  power  which  In  the  depression 
and  war  years  was  delegated  to  the  admin- 
istrative branch. 

Court  of  Claims  disposal  of  thousands  of 
small  claims  would  relieve  Congress  of  much 
of  its  work;  technical  advisers  for  commit- 
tees— which  would  be  reduced  in  number — 
probably  would  keep  a  continuing  watch  on 
nee<J  for  legislative  changes  and  administra- 
tion of  agencies,  and  divorce  of  committee 
hearings  and  hours  for  lull-dress  sessions 
would   prevent   much   absenteeism. 

With  change?  such  as  these  there  can 
be  no  quarrel.  They  are  long  overdue.  With 
the  proposal  to  raise  salaries  of  members  50 
percent  there  will  be  less  public  agreement. 
but  more  than  one  Congressman  has  re- 
signed because  of  the  heavy  financial  de- 
mands made  upon  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  program  would  be  an 
Improvement,  and  there  seem^  no  doubt  that 


in  sddltlon  to  facilitating  lawmaking.  It 
would  also  permit  the  Members  to  serve  their 
constituents  better  on  the  multitude  of 
time-ccnstmilng  requests  for  s»r\'lce  off  the 
floor. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbime  of  March 
7. 18461 

NOT   A   CLEAN    SWZEF 

It  is  regrettable  th.it  "lack  of  nereement" 
among  members  of  the  Senate-House  com- 
mittee prevented  recommendations  on  two 
Items  hitherto  c< ■--,--•  ^ j^  a^y  over- 
hauling of  cx>ng  ■  ery.  Failure 
to  recommend  mf.ti.s  whereby  tin^p-  r 
than  seniority  would  gi  vern  the  m  ■  f 
committee  chairmen,  failure  nl.«o  to  suggest 
reduction  of  the  House  Rules  Committee's 
power  weaken  the  La  Follette-Monroney  re- 
port. These  conspicuous  areas  of  disagree- 
ment tend  to  prejudice  other  flndlncj.  how- 
ever good.  Thus  the  berefit  tr  >  ^d  by 
the  cx}nsolidation  of  s^antlirt?  '-  .  es  is 
lessened  by  the  fact  that  .i«hip  of 
those  consolidated  committt  ...  as  here- 
tofore depend  more  upon  chance  than  upon 
merit.  And  undoubtedly  the  public,  only  be- 
ginning to  be  convinced  that  Congress  Is 
Justified  raising  Its  own  pay,  would  flr.d  that 
recommendation  more  acceptable  were  It 
clear  that  Congress  is  at  the  same  time 
willing  to  relinqui.*h  outmoded  prerogatives. 

However,  the  Joint  committee  has  made 
many  good  recommendations  to  expedite 
and  Insure  more  Intelligint  handling  of 
Congress'  business.  The  recommendation 
for  better  salaries  and  frr  re'lrpmer*  bene- 
fits Is  essential  to  attr.nct  to  pi:'  men 
of  ability  and  character.  Ui.,  i.ably 
hard-working  and  sincere  legislators  arte 
handicapped  by  lack  of  adequate  assistance 
and  research  facilities — a  lack  which  the 
committee  would  correct.  The  rediictinn  in 
the  number  of  committee?,  the  elimination 
ef  overlapping  function.':,  the  establishment 
of  over-all  policy  cnmrnittees — all  these  are 
good.  Excellent,  too.  are  propo^.ils  to  restrlc> 
deficit  financing.  These  would  require  an 
advance  estimate  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, to  be  followed  by  conclusive  action 
either  to  authorize  Increased  b..rrowlne  or 
reduce  expenditures  to  meet  an  r  I 
Budiret  figure.  They  would  climinfi  ■  t 
hearings  on  appropriation  bills,  ban  riders 
not  germane,  and  require  that  there  be  time 
for  study  of  committee-approved  bills.  Tliey 
would  require  yearly  audits  of  each  Govern- 
ment agency  by  the  General  Acccunting  Of- 
fice. Last,  but  not  least,  the  La  Fulletle- 
Monroney  report  would  require  the  regis- 
tration of  lobbies  so  that  lawmakers  may 
not  fail  to  recognize  the  source  of  pressures 
for  and  against  bills. 

The  committee  dared  to  grasp  firmly  so 
many  thorny  Issues,  it  seems  a  pity  that  It 
should   have  sid^  s   eucIi   fundamental 

reform   as  the  S'  of  committee   per- 

sonnel. An  unusu.d  oportunity  for  a  clean 
sweep  of  hampering  procedures  has  been 
passed  by. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  of  March 
5.   19461 

rOK   A    MOOCKN    CONGRESS 

The  congressional  reorganization  bill 
which  the  La  Follette-Monroney  committee 
presented  to  both  Houses  Monday  is  the 
minimum  necessary  to  prevent  the  highest 
deliberative  body  of  our  Union  from  becom- 
ing, in  the  words  of  George  B.  Galloway, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Congress  of 
the  American  Political  Science  Association, 
"a  relic  of  the  ox-cart  era  in  the  age  of  the 
rocket  ship.'" 

The  absence  of  provisions  which  would 
strike  down  the  seniority  rule — or,  as  it  Is 
sometimes  called  with  bitterness  and  good 
reason,  the  senility  rule— and  which  wculd 
bring  within  bounds  the  presently  excessive 
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power  of  the  House  Rules  Committee.  Is 
Important.  In  the  long  run.  these  omissions 
would  be  fatal  to  the  modernizing  and  dem- 
ocratizing of  Congress.  In  the  short  run, 
they  may  be  Justified  on  tactical  grounds. 

It  will  be  difficult  enough  to  get  through 
Congre-ss  the  minimum  program  of  the  La 
Follette-Monroney  committee,  since  most  of 
the  provisions  will  have  to  run  the  gamut 
of  the  House  Rules  Committee  and  45  com- 
mittee chairmen— "petty  barons."  Woodrow 
Wilson  called  them— would  have  to  agree  to 
give  up  their  perquisites,  a  thing  which  no 
one  becomes  either  petty  or  a  baron  by 
doing. 

If.  as  a  starter,  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
program  can  be  achieved,  it  will  make  much 
easier  the  achievement  of  all  that  will  re- 
main to  be  done.  It  will  prove  that  a  con- 
gressional machine  dated  1893  can  be  over- 
hauled so  that  It  Is  fit  to  be  dated  1946. 
Capable  and  energetic  younger  men  will  be 
more  attracted  to  service.  There  will  be  more 
vigor  In  Congress  and.  with  the  right  fort  of 
leadership.  It  can  be  channeled  Into  a  de- 
mand to  finish  the  task  which  the  present 
program  will   have  started. 

Filibuster,  that  antidemocratic  Instru- 
ment of  minority  rule  which  sometimes 
renders  Congress  powerless  at  the  hands  of  a 
few  who  are  not  ashamed  to  prostitute  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world,  is 
not  removed  by  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
program. 

There  are.  moreover,  a  few  actual  weak- 
nesses in  the  plan.  The  proposal  to  abandon 
special  investigating  committees  Is  immoder- 
ate: their  number  can  be  kept  within  reason- 
able limits,  but  special  Investigating  com- 
mittees have  done  too  much  fine  and 
indispensable  work  for  the  device  to  be 
scrapped.  The  proviso  that  if  appropriations 
exceed  the  approved  budget  all  must  be 
scaled  down  by  the  same  percentage  is  also 
too  broad  a  proposal;  a  percentage  cut  that 
would  be  absorbed  without  too  great  dam- 
age by  one  agency  of  the  Government  might  • 
wreck  another.  Mostly,  however,  the  pro- 
gram is  sound. 

The  outstanding  achievements  would  be 
to  make  the  Individual  Member  of  Congress 
more  efficient,  to  give  feasibility  to  the  out- 
landish Congress  within  a  Congress  which  the 
committees  (transacting  some  90  percent  of 
the  business)  have  t>ecome.  to  enable  the 
plenary  Congress  to  function  more  effectively 
and  to  establish  party  responsibility  in  na- 
tional affairs. 

The  individual  Representative  or  Senator 
would  find  his  efficiency  improved  by  ex- 
panded legal  and  reference  service,  by  a 
technical  Information  service  to  be  estab- 
lished within  Congress,  by  the  aid  of  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  relieve  him  of  the 
individual  services  to  constituents  which 
now  take  up  most  of  his  time,  and  by  being 
limited  to  one  or  two  committee  appoint- 
ments Instead  of  anywhere  between  5  and 
23.  as  at  present. 

He  would  be  better  able  to  represent  his 
electorate  by  virtue  of  having  a  recess  period 
of  2  or  3  months  every  year  during  which  he 
could  go  home  and  learn  the  opinions  of 
his  constituents.  He  would  find  his  effec- 
tiveness enhanced  also  by  the  relief  from 
financial  worries  which  would  come  with  an 
increase  in  his  $10,000  salary,  usually  inade- 
quate, to  115.000,  and  eligibility  to  Join  the 
Federal   retirement  system. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  voter,  above  all. 
would  be  enhanced  by  these  changes,  and 
those  etlU  to  come.  He  may  some  day  be  able 
to  look  on  the  promises  of  political  candi- 
dates as  something  more  than  dramatic  dis- 
plays of  rhetoric — as  statements  of  Inten- 
tions to  legislate,  not  merely  statements  of 
intentions  to  get  votes.  The  voter  could 
look  on  a  modernized  Congress  with  the 
pride  which  should  be  Inherent  in  the  mighty 
right  arm  of  representative  government. 


American  Legion  Enclorses  Hays  Bill  for 
a  Land  Purchase  Program  for  Vet- 
erans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


Ing  the  repair  and  construction  of  farm 
buildings.  Section  3  would  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation and  expenditure  of  funds  not 
now  available,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing such  land  into  suitable  economic  farm 
units  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
We  of  the  American  Legion  are  hopeful 
the  House  will  adopt  H.  R.  2501. 


HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to 
provide  priority  for  the  purchase  of  rural 
rehabilitation  lands  by  World  War  vet- 
erans— H.  R.  2501 — favorably  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Agriculture,  will  be 
considere-:'  by  the  House  next  week.  I 
am  sure  that  the  membership  will  be 
interested  in  the  statement  of  the  na- 
tional legislative  committee  of  the 
American  Legion  endorsing  this  measure 
and  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
I  include  the  following  letter  from  the 
director.  John  Thomas  Taylor: 

March  11.  1946. 

The  American  Legion,  by  resolution  from 
its  1944  national  convention,  endorses  the 
bill.  H.  R.  2501.  Introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Brooks  Hays,  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  and  which 
is  expected  to  be  taken  up  for  consideration 
this  week. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  proposal  is  to 
partially  suspend  for  a  reasonable  period 
after  the  official  termination  of  the  present 
war  a  requirement  which  is  contained  in 
the  current  Department  of  Agriculture  Ap- 
propriation Act.  This  requirement  directed 
the  Department  to  liquidate  expeditiously 
the  resettlement  and  the  rural  rehabilita- 
tion projects  for  resettlement  purposes.  We 
of  the  Legion  are  anxious  that  there  be 
some  delay  in  the  operation  of  this  direc- 
tive so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  this  prop- 
erty to  World  War  II  veterans  in  family- 
size  farm  units.  The  bill  before  you  would 
accomplish  this. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  our  organization 
that  Army  surveys  show. more  than  several 
hundred  thousand  returning  veterans  expect 
to  farm:  that  the  majority  of  them  want  to 
own  their  own  farms:  and  that  they  are  hope- 
ful of  acquiring  family-size  farms.  We  all 
know  that  suitable  farms  for  economic  family 
type  operations  are  difficult  to  obtain.  In 
addition,  the  great  majority  of  these  farms 
are  inflated  in  value.  If  these  farms  are 
acquired  under  present-day  conditions.  It 
would  make  sound  operation  most  difficult, 
if  not  hazardotis.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  Interest  of  the  returning  veteran  would 
be  served  better  if  these  Government-owned 
lands  could  be  reserved  and  developed  for 
sale  to  the  war  veteran.  This  would  afford 
him  the  opportunity  to  rehabilitate  himself 
and  his  family.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
land  would  be  sold  at  Its  estimated  earning 
capacity  value  to  qualified  veterans.  This 
latter  would  appear  to  enable  a  greater  num- 
ber of  veterans  to  acquire  their  own  farms 
on  a  sound  basis. 

Originally,  the  liquidation  program  In- 
volved approximately  1.860,688  acres  of  land. 
As  of  June  30,  1945.  there  remained  unsold 
approximately  989.611  acres  of  land.  The 
liquidation  of  the  property  is  presently  pro- 
gressing at  the  rate  of  about  60.000  acres 
per  month.  Some  of  this  land  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  subdivision  into  economic  family- 
size  farm  units.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  land,  however,  can  be  utilized  for  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  only  by  the  addition  of 
certain  fixtures  and  Improvements,  includ- 


Must  We  Fight  To  Obtain  Oil  for  Bnt- 
ain? — Both  Iraq  and  Iran  Are  Rich  in 
Oil— Iran  Is  the  World's  Fourth  Larg- 
est Producer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  mXHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we 
in  this  country  are  wasting  qur  precious 
oil  resources  by  every  scheme  human 
ingenuity  can  invent,  wasting  precious 
energy  by  the  needless  burning  of  oil  to 
generate  steam  and  the  heating  of  homes, 
the  maneuvers  between  England  and 
Russia  for  the  rich  oil  stores  in  what 
used  to  be  Persia  gees  merrily  on.  It 
would  be  merry  if  this  struggle  between 
England  and  the  Standard  Oil  on  one 
side  and  Russia  on  the  other  did  not  have 
such  serious  import  for  us. 

History  seems  to  repeat.  Back  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  when  it  was  found 
that  the  simple-minded  Boers  had  un- 
wittingly settled  on  the  gi'eatest  "treas- 
ure house"  on  God's  footstool,  the  dia- 
mond fields  of  Kimberly  and  the  gold 
veins  of  the  Rand.  England  was  quick  to 
recognize  the  potentials  of  these  vast 
untapped  reservoirs  of  purchasing  power 
and  moved  in  on  a  relentless  and  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  take  over  these  vast 
stores  of  natural  wealth  which,  it  ap- 
pears, has  changed  the  course  of  em- 
pires. 

Now  Russia,  emerging  from  a  giep.c  war 
where  the  use  of  oil  has  been  the  deciding 
factor,  recognizing  the  potentials  of  these 
reservoirs  of  energy  lying  just  outside 
her  border,  proceeds  to  move  in  just  as 
England  did  in  South  Africa,  with  the 
difference  that  instead  of  being  pitted 
against  the  brave  but  helpless  Boers  she 
is  pitted  against  the  financial  forces  of 
England  and  the  Standard  Oil  with  all 
its  powerful  influence  in  this  coimtry. 

Time  and  war-weary  sentiment  seems 
to  play  on  the  side  of  Russia,  a  factor 
that  the  Kremlin  has  evidently  taken 
into  consideration  in  making  this  drive 
for  the  sinews  of  military  power.  It  may 
be  the  American  people  can  be  cajoled 
into  being  the  force,  with  the  fighting 
ability  of  American  manhood,  to  war 
against  Russia  in  deciding  this  issue. 
Propaganda,  when  artfully  employed, 
has  been  demonstrated  to  be  irresistible 
in  this  country.  Lst  us  fervently  hope 
it  will  fail  now. 

Current  press  reports  give  a  clsar  in- 
sight into  the  real  issue  between  Russia, 
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Englmd.  and  our  bi£  oil  companies  and 
are  submitted  here. 

(B '   Joseph   Goodwin.    Associated   Pr«»s 

forelfB  corrwpcndent ) 
Trtini.u«,  I«jiw,  March  13. — Russian  com- 
rcopa  in  full  campaign  kit  were  de- 
by  British  and  other  olBclal  sources 
todai  to  have  closed  within  30  miles  of  this 
capit  il  and  to  be  morlng  southwest  across 
nortl  em  Iran  close  to  the  borders  of  Turkey 
and  (raq. 

reports  caused  Secretary  of  State 
Byrn^  to  announce  In  Washington  last  night 
the  c  ispatcb  of  another  note  to  Moscow  de- 
inan<  ing  an  explanation. 

s    correspon«ient    flew    over    KaraJ.    20 

from  Tehran,  and  counted  14  Sherman 
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ler  Ahmed  Qavam  Es  Saltaneh.  Just 
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ever  the  contir.Ufd  presence  cf  Rus- 

'.roops  In  Iran,  declared  today  that  no 

nts  were   reached. 
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NO    aaciXMENTS    IN    MOfiCOW 


Bel  h  Iraq  and  Iran  are  rich  In  oil.     Iran 
Is  th|  world's  fourth  largest  producer. 
CBATrrr   or   cttoation   wokse 
London  a  British  Foreign  Office  spokes- 
said   the   British   Government   had   re- 
repcrts    of    "considerable"    Rtisslan 
movements  toward  the  Iranian  capital 
ran  and  as  a  result  the  gravity  of  a 
situation  had  been   increased, 
spokesman  said,  however,  that  Britain's 
consideration  still  was  the  continued 
ce  of  Red  Army  troops  in  Iran,  in  whac 
cklled    a    breach    of    the    Anglo-Sovlet- 
in  treaty  of  1943. 

XOVEMSMTS   CNEXPLAINEn 

Althotigh  Iraq,  a  former  British  mandate, 

recognized    ss    independent     in     1932. 

n    has   special    Interests    there    and    a 

-Iraq  treaty  of  alliance  was  made  in 


uh- 


Brita 

Brit 

1933 
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menti 
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spckesman  said  these  troop  move- 
stiU  were  unexplained  by  the  Russian 
t.  but  Britain  was  "pressing  for  a 
reply  '  to  the  British  demand  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  continued  presence  of  Red  Army 
lorce4  in  the  country 

KO    WeCOTIATJONS    XTKOOl    WAT 

ier  Ahmed  Qwam  said  In  an  Interview 

foreign   correspondents   that   no   nego- 

are  now  under  way  wltli  the  Rus- 


\  am    described    as    "ridiculous"    reports 

circulated  during  his  visit  to  Mceccw  that  be 

to   SIX   Soviet   demands    which    were 

to  have  included  the  Incorporation 

aijan  into  the  Soviet  Union,  grant- 

oii  cooeesslons  to  Riissla. 


CoNCXBit  Cai^sxD  IN  Washington  Ovm 

Moves      IN      IkaN — STATX     OXPSaTMENT 

Moscow  To  Give  Reason  roa  Ttoops' 


AAV  kNCKS 


(By  Garnet t  D   Homer) 

movement  by  Soviet  combat  troops 

ran    toward    Turkey    and    Iraq    raised 

new   concern    here   today  about   what 

is  up  to  in  that  area. 

State  Department  naid  last  night  it 

reports  of  the  troop  movements 

Moscow  IX  they  were  true  "and  if 

reasons  therefor." 

Department  said  Its  Information  was 
effect  that  "durmg  the  last  week  addl- 


ncelved 
aiked 


tional  Soviet  armed  forces  and  heavy  mili- 
tary combat  equipment  have  been  moving 
southward  from  the  direction  of  the  Soviet 
frontier  through  Tabriz  toward  Teheran  and 
toward  the  western  border  of  Iran." 

maZAT    TO    TUSKET     SSKM 

Movement  toward  Iran's  western  border 
means  toward  Turkey  and  oil -rich  Iraq. 

Three  possible  reasons  for  the  Red  Army 
movements  are  seen  in  unp«Bclal  speculation 
here : 

1.  To  win  territorial  concessions  and  con- 
trol of  the  Dardanelles  from  T\irkey  through 
threat  of  force.  In  this  connection,  it  is  re- 
called that  Russia  is  maintaining  a  large 
combat  army  in  Bulgaria,  a  {>otentlal  threat 
to  Turkey. 

2.  To  seek  the  Mosul  oil  fields  of  Iraq, 
which  would  bring  Russia  into  direct  con- 
flict with  British  interests. 

3.  To  force  a  pro-Saviet  government  on 
Iran,  where  the  Soviet  long  has  sought  oil 
concessions. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  party  to  the 
p.greement  setting  the  March  3  date  for  with- 
drawal of  the  allied  troops  which  were  sta- 
tioned In  Iran  during  the  war  to  facilitate 
movement  of  supplies  to  Russia.  American 
forces  were  pulled  out  by  January  1.  The 
situation  put  added  significance  on  Mr. 
Byrnes'  declaration  In  his  recent  New  York 
radio  speech  that  "veto  or  no  veto"  the 
United  States  intends  to  back  up  Its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  United  Nations  Charter, 
with  force  If  necessary.  Russia  could  be  ex- 
pected to  veto  any  proposal  for  strong  UNO 
action  on  either  Iran  or  Turkev. 


Soldier's  Makeshift  Home  Burns — Fatlier 
and  Two  Children  Killed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  .some- 
times I  wonder  if  we  in  Washington  fully 
understand  the  daily  tragedies  that  are 
taklnj?  place  over  the  Nation  as  a  result 
of  this  housing  shortage.  I  received  a 
letter  today  from  a  New  Yorker  which 
asked  the  question,  "Do  you  suppose  those 
hard,  cold  legislators  who  are  under  the 
thumb  of  the  unholy  real-estate  lobby 
care  for  one  monaent  what  happens  to 
veterans  and  their  families?" 

Answering  this  writer's  question,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  we  do  care  about  the  vet- 
erans and  their  families,  and  that  we  will 
vote  to  provide  our  servicemen  with 
housing  once  we  fully  understand  the 
tragedy  of  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Riccrd,  I  should 
like  to  include  this  letter  and  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  4,  describing  the  facts  of  this  case: 

New  Yo«k.  Marph  4,  1949. 
Representative  WncRT  P.^tmak, 

House  of  Reprrsmtativrs. 

Wmshington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deas  Ma.  Patmaw:  I  »m  enclosing  clip- 
ping of  a  dreadftU  tragedy  which  took  place 
in  Mcrrlstown,  H.  J.  Do  you  suppcne  thOM 
hard,  cold  legislators  who  are  under  tb« 
thumb  of  the  unholy  real-estate  lobby  car* 
for  one  moment  what  happens  to  veterans 
and  their  families?  (Never  mind  the  civil- 
ians.) 


More  power  to  you  and  other  Congressmen 
who  are  being  stymied  at  every  turn  trr  men 
to  whom  huge  profits  and  gold  is  of  greater 
value  than  mere  human  life. 
Tcurs  very  truly, 

Anna  Wemsi 


[lYom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  cf 
March  4,  1946 1 

MOaaifftoww.  N.  J..  March  3.— Trapped  while 
they  slept  in  tlieir  makeshilt  apartment  above 
a  garege.  a  Sft-year-old  man  was  burned  to 
death  and  his  two  grandchildren  were  suffo- 
cated here  last  night. 

The  victims,  father  and  only  children  of 
Pvt.  James  Stewart,  17,  were  John  Stewart: 
James.  Jr..  5,  and  Gail,  3.  The  family  had 
been  living  above  the  four-car  garage  behind 
oO  Franklin  Place  for  almc<8t  a  year.  It  was 
the  only  home  in  town  the  children's  mother, 
Mrs.  Virginia  Stewart,  could  obtain  while 
her  husband  was  overseas. 

naz  dbcoveses  at  11  r.  m. 

The  fire,  of  unknown  origin,  was  discovered 
at  11  p.  m.  by  BCurlel  Arden.  of  28  Franklin 
Place.  She  noticed  flames  inside  the  garage. 
By  the  time  she  had  telephoned  an  alarm  the 
flames  had  burst  through  the  slanted  rocf  ol 
the  wooden  structure  with  a  brilliance  which 
could  be  «een  for  miles. 

Firemen  and  police  rushed  to  the  scene 
and  found  an  inner  staircase  leading  to  the 
upper  floor  in  flames.  Fireman  Henry  Mel- 
linger  ran  up  a  ladder,  groped  his  way  to  the 
children's  bedroom,  and  passed  both  of  them 
out  of  a  window  to  Fireman  Robert  Geary. 
Killed  by  heat  suffocation  and  slightly 
burned,  the  children  were  given  artificial  res- 
piration for  an  hour  In  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
vive them.  Their  grandfather  had  been 
wakened  by  the  fire  and  died  while  trying  to 
reach  the  children.  Fire  Chief  Jchn  J.  Cul- 
linan  reported. 

FATHES  AMD   MOTHU  OUT 

Home  on  furlough  from  Fort  Monmouth, 
N.  J  .  for  the  last  month  after  a  year's  service 
With  the  Sxty-eithth  Medical  Depot  Com- 
pany In  the  Philippines.  Private  Stewart  de- 
cided last  night  to  take  his  w-fe  to  visit 
friends  in  Madison.  N.  J.  Tliey  left  about  9 
p.  m.  and  returned  at  1  a.  m.  to  find  their 
home  destroyed  and  their  family  gone. 

The  broken-hearted  couple  identified  tl-.eir 
children  and  Mr.  Stewart  at  Memorial  Kcs- 
pltal  and  then  wandered  away  from  oSlctals. 
Mrs.  Stewart  toJd  police  she  had  rented  the 
garage  apartment  for  918  a  month  after  the 
MMTistown  Red  Cross  had  prevailed  on  the 
owner,  Mrs.  Alice  Hill,  30  Franklin  Place  to 
reconvert  it.  She  described  the  home  as  one 
large  room,  separated  by  beaverboard  pati- 
tions  into  a  kitchen  and  a  nursery  for  the 
children. 

This  afternoon  Mr  and  Mrs.  Stewart  ap- 
peared at  Lanterman  ft  Hughson  Fumral 
Home.  150  Speedwell  Avenue,  and  made  ar- 
rangements for  a  triple  funeral.  A  solemn 
requiem  mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9:30  n  m. 
Wednesday  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  the  Assumption  here.  The  children  imd 
their  grandfather  will  be  burled  in  Holy 
Cross  Cemetery.  Bemardsvllle.  N.  J. 


Want  a  Better  Road  Past  Your  Farm? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Farm  Journal,  of  January 
1946.  carried  the  following  article; 
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W.\NT  A  Better  Road  Past  Yors  Farm? 

START    NOW    IT    TOU    ARE    GOING   TO    GET    IT    FIXED 
UP   UNDER    FEDERAL   PROGRAM 

What  are  you  doing  about  the  road  by  your 
farm?  If  you  don't  have  an  all-vjeather  road, 
have  your  county  commissioners  designate 
your  road  to  be  included  in  the  new  Federal- 
aid  secondary  and  feeder  road  system. 

If  you  can  get  them  to  do  so,  you've  taken 
the  first  step  in  getting  your  share  of  the 
$150,OC0.OO0  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  spend  each  year  for  3  years  to  im- 
pro\'e  farm  roads  throughout  the  country. 

The  second  step  is  to  get  your  State  high- 
way department  to  give  your  road  a  priority 
for  work  that  will  be  done  with  the  Federal 
money.  That  will  mean  getting  your  county 
commissioners  to  fight  for  you  at  the  State 
capital,  and  backing  them  up  with  your  own 
efforts. 

If  you  don't  get  your  road  fixed  this  year, 
don't  give  up  the  fight.  Public  Roads  Ad- 
ministration oflicialfi  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
think  of  the  secondary  and  farm-to-market 
road-improvement  program  as  a  10-  or  15- 
year  campaign.  They  believe  that  in  that 
time  an  additional  20  percent  of  the  3,000,000 
miles  of  roads  in  the  United  States  can  be 
improved.  The  appropriations  authorized  for 
the  next  3  years  are  only  the  beginning. 

This  year's  $150,000,000  has  been  allocated 
on  this  basis:  One-third  on  the  area,  one- 
third  on  the  rural  population,  and  one-third 
on  the  RFD  route  mileage  of  each  State, 
compared  to  the  national  figures. 

No  State,  however,  will  receive  less  than 
$731,250  each  year.  Delaware.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont  fall  in  the 
minimum  group.  Texas  gets  the  most — $10,- 
000,000  a  year. 

Forty-four  State  legislatures,  which  met 
last  winter,  enacted  124  bills  relating  to  their 
cooperation  with  the  Federal-aid  road  pro- 
gram. To  get  the  Federal  money  each  State 
must  match  It.  dollar  for  dollar.  Four 
States — Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Okla- 
homa— increased  their  gasoline  taxes  to  raise 
money  for  matching,  and  to  maintain  the 
new  roads. 

This  program  aims  at  putting  good  roads 
where  there  are  the  most  homes. 

It  is  taking  a  long  time  to  get  decent 
roads  for  the  rural  people.  They  still 
have  2.500.000  miles  of  dirt  roads  to 
travel. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  provide  the  bil- 
lion-dollar appropriation  to  allow  1  to 
2  percent  of  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
travel  by  air,  but  the  country  dirt  roads 
will  be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 


Table  Talk  Preferred 


EDCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  March 
12  1946: 

TABLE     TALK     PREFERRED 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  ad- 
journed its  London  meeting  on  February  16, 
a  day  after  the  UNO  Assembly  adjourned. 

Since  then,  the  principal  nations  have  been 
extremely  busy  writing  notes  to  each  other 
and  making  speeches  at  each  other. 

This  was  natural,  since  the  occasions  for 
th?    note    writing    and    speech    making   ross 


after  the  session  had  wound  up  its  busi- 
ness. It  was  after  that  time  that  the  Rus- 
sians decided  to  withdraw  from  only  part 
of  Persia;  that  they  deferred  their  with- 
drawal from  Manchuria:  that  Americans 
finally  got  evidence  of  the  extent  of  their 
industrial  seizures  in  that  country. 

Hence  United  States  and  British  protesU 
on  all  these  subjects:  hence  a  counternote 
from  Russia  complaining  that  we  had  been 
Irregular  about  party  representation  in  Bul- 
garia: hence  speeches  and  more  speeches, 
editorials,  and  counter  editorials. 

The  chief  hope  of  the  UNO  to  preserve 
peace  in  the  world  is  that  It  may  substitute 
table  talk  for  note  writing  and  oratory  as 
a  means  of  settling  the  hard  questions  In 
international  relations.  To  be  sure,  the 
London  meeting  had  Its  oratory,  too.  giving 
rise  to  Churchill's  question  as  to  whether 
UNO  would  evolve  into  a  true  temple  of 
peace  or  serve  only  as  a  cockpit  in  the 
Tower  of  Babel.  Still,  there  was  opportunity 
for  the  foreign  ministers  and  delegates  to 
chat  with  each  other. 

We  renew  a  suggestion  we  made  a  week 
ago. 

Let's  hold  some  of  the  notes,  some  of  the 
speeches,  until  the  Security  Council  con- 
venes again  on  March  21  in  New  York.  That's 
only  9  days  distant. 

Particularly  let  the  governments  of  the 
Big  Three  nations  refrain  from  transmitting 
any  communications  that  sound  like  ulti- 
matums until  their  representatives  get  their 
feet  back  under  the  table. 

Conversation  is  flexible  and  easily  subject 
to  amendment.  A  note  transmitted  by  an 
ambassador  in  striped  pants  is  not. 


OPA  Destroys  the  Dairy  Industry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spea'ker. 
the  OPA,  through  its  stupid  regulations, 
has  struck  a  disastrous  blow  at  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent.  This  desolating  bu- 
reaucratic scourge  Is  becoming  Nation- 
wide, as  the  article  states  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  14,  1946,  which  I  am  inserting 
under  unanimous  consent  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks: 
Milk  Products  Drt  Up  as  Farmers  Abandon 

nonpatino  business slump  in  milk  otjt- 

ptTT   Seen    Sharpest   on    Record — Bio    Ice- 

Cream   Dearth   Due— OPA   Price   Ceilings 

Blamed 

(By  Joseph  M.  Guilfoyle) 

The  shortage  of  dairy  products,  already  a 
problem  for  butter  and  cheese  eaters,  will  get 
worse  in  the  months  ahead. 

From  such  far-apart  areas  as  New  York, 
Texas,  and  the  State  of  Washington  come  re- 
ports that  farmers  are  quitting  the  dairy 
business  for  more  profitable  fields.  They  say 
they  can't  make  money  out  of  milk. 

In  one  section  around  Seattle,  more  than 
1,000  milk  cows  have  been  sold  in  recent 
months.  In  Chattanooga,  100  fully  equipped 
dairy  barns  stand  idle  today.  Detroit  reports 
the  number  of  farms  supplying  it  with  milk 
declined  by  218  in  January. 

In  the  Gulf  coast  section  of  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  half  the  dairymen  have  quit  pro- 
ducing mUk  to  raise  the  more  profitable  pea- 
nuts and  rice. 


These  examples,  according  to  representa- 
tives of  milk-farm  groups,  are  typical  of 
what  is  happening  throughout  the  dairy 
Industry. 

SHARPEST    MILK    DECUNS 

They  predict  that  milk  production  this 
year  will  show  one  of  the  sharpest  declines 
on  record,  falling  far  below  the  133,000.000.000 
pounds  produced  last  year.  That  the  decline 
IS  alif ady  under  way  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  3  percent  less  milk  was  produced  In 
January  than  a  year  ago.  February  is  esti- 
mated to  have  shown  a  similar  decline. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  consumer  de- 
mand for  dairy  products  is  greater  than  ever 
before. 

Consequently,  here  is  what  American  con- 
sumers can  expect  In  the  way  of  milk  and 
dairy  products  this  year,  say  dairy  men. 

1.  Fluid  n-.llk:  There  will  be  enough  for 
essential  needs,  but  milk  drinkers  probably 
won't  get  all  they'd  like  to  have. 

2.  Ice  cream:  The  present  mild  shortage 
will  become  a  drought  this  summer  when 
demand  reaches  Its  peak,  particularly  In  large 
cities.  There  will  be  long  periods  between  de- 
liveries when  neighborhood  drug  and  candy 
stores  will  display  "sold  out"  signs. 

3.  Cheese:  The  peak  milk  production 
months  of  May  and  June  will  see  some  im- 
provement in  the  supply,  but  It  won't  last 
long.  Cheese  makers  will  be  unable  to  build 
up  sufficient  supplies  to  carry  them  through 
the  remainder  of  the  year. 

4.  Butter:  The  present  extreme  shortage 
will  get  worse.  Dairymen  see  no  Improve- 
ment In  the  critical  butter  picture  for  at 
least  another  year. 

PRICE   STSTEM    HURT    BUTTER 

A  major  reason  for  the  dismal  butter  out- 
look is  the  price  system  which  has  grown  up 
in  the  industry  over  the  years.  Under  It 
milk  sold  to  butter  makers  brings  the  farmer 
the  lowest  prices.  Fluid  milk,  on  the  other 
hand,  brings  the  highest  price,  followed  by 
table  cream,  ice  cream,  evaporated  milk,  and 
cheese,  in  that  order. 

In  nwrnal  times,  the  supply  of  milk  is 
large  enough  to  take  care  of  all  these  needs. 
But  now,  with  demand  at  peak  levels  and 
production  decreasing,  farmers  sell  their 
milk  where  it  brings  the  highest  prices. 

Another  factor  affecting  butter  production 
is  the  low  price  celling.  Butter  men  say 
they  can't  pay  75  cents  to  $1  a  pound  for 
butterfat  and  sell  butter  for  46  cents  a 
pound,  the  wholesale  price  ceUlng.  It  takes 
eight-tenths  of  a  pound  of  butterfat  to  make 
a  pound  of  butter. 

Several  factors  are  responsible  for  the 
present  plight  of  the  dairy  business,  but  the 
most  important,  dairymen  say,  are  Office  of 
Price  Administration  price  ceilings  on  dairy 
products. 

There  are  no  ceilings  on  milk  sold  by  farm- 
ers. But  the  fluld-mllk  dealers  and  makers 
of  ice  cream  and  other  dairy  products,  whose 
prices  are  under  ceilings,  say  they  cannot  pay 
any  more  to  the  farmer  under  present  ceilings 
and  still  make  a  profit. 

PEorrr  margins  slashed 
Both  the  small  dealer  handling  only  drink- 
ing milk  and  the  big  dairy  companies  turn- 
ing out  a  full  line  of  products  complain  of 
rising  wages  and  Increasing  milk  prices.  As 
a  result,  they  say  their  profit  margins  have 
been  pared  to  the  point  where  any  further 
increases  must  be  accompanied  by  higher 
ceilings. 

They  explain  that  even  now  they  re  losing 
money  on  evaporated  milk  because  of  a  too 
low  celling  price.  As  further  evidence  that 
they  can't  pay  the  farmer  any  more,  milk 
companies  supplying  the  New  York  market 
state  that  their  rate  of  return  for  the  last  9 
years  averaged  about  one-half  cent  a  quart. 
What  happens  when  milk  companies  ars 
faced  with  higher  prices  without  an  adjust- 
ment m  their  celling  prices  was  Ulustrated 
early  this  month  In  Hazleton.  Pa.  On  March 
1   13  distributors  there  shut  their  doors  when 
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1  krmes  increased  milk  prices  55  cents  a  hun- 

<  Ted  pound*,  or  slightly  more  tban  a  cent  a 

<  uart. 
Coming  on  t(^  of  a  wage  Increase,  which 

]  £d  already  added  a  cent  a  quart  to  their 

<  osts,  the  dealers  stated  they  had  no  altema- 
1  iTe  but  to  cioee  since  they  were  losing  2 
t  ents  on  erery  quart  of  milk  aold.     A  week 

ter  the  CPA  hlied  their  ceiling  prices  and 
1  be  dealers  resumed  operations. 

rXZO  SHOXTACK    HCKTS 

In  support  of  their  demands  for  higher 
irtces  dairy  farmers  point  to  the  lucreasu.^ 
I  08t  of  producing  milk.  They  have  trouble 
letting  corn  and  other  his;h-proicin  cow 
atlons.  which  result  In  more  and  better  milk. 
iere  again.  It's  a  question  of  ceiling  prices. 

The    mid  western    farmers    who    raise    the 
( orn  find  It  more  profitable  to  feed  to  their 
togs  and  other  meat  animals  than  sell  it  at 
(eiling  prices  to  dairymen. 

But  even  when  they  can  get  the  feed,  dairy- 

oen   pay  a  lot  for  it.     In  January,  for  In- 

1  tance.  the  average  price  paid  for  dairy  ration 

ra-s  103  40  a  ton.   In   1943  this  same  ration 

lost  only  948.80  a  ton.  and  in  1940  It  was 

I  bout  »35  a  ton. 

Adding  further  to  their  problems  Is  the 
I  cute  shortage  of  labor.  Howard  W.  Seiby. 
iuma«rer  of  the  United  Farmers  Cooperative 
( dreamery  Association  of  Boston,  reports  that 
'  Of  some  29.000  New  England  farm  boys  re- 
(ently  demobilized,  only  230  have  gone  back 
t  0  the  farms."  Why  should  they  gu  back,  he 
when  they  can  get  better  pay  and 
i^orter  hours  working  in  Industry? 

Its  the  same  in  other  sections.  W.  J. 
^wayer.  prcaident  of  Chicago's  Pure  Milk 
i  issociatlon.  says  that  very  few  veterar.s  are 
(  n  farms  In  the  Chicago  area. 

UkMOM  SCABCX  AND  COCTLT 

When  they  can  get  labor.  Its  prlc»  is  high, 
enry  Hagg.  director  of  the  Dairy  Coopera- 
tive Association  of  Portland.  Oreg  .  report.s 
t  hat  oflnv  of  8175  a  month,  plus  a  hou«e  and 
1  ving  accessories,  have  failed  to  attract  any 
1  ew  hands  in  his  territory. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country,  farmers  pay 
liny  where  from  $90  to  $130  a  month  plus 
toard.  for  hired  hands.  In  addition,  they 
a  Iso  have  to  throw  In  a  lot  of  extra  privileges. 
•  ich  as  a  garden,  fuel  for  the  tenants  house, 
s  nd  even  lise  of  the  family  car  on  week  ends. 
I  i  1940  these  farmers  were  paying  an  average 
c|f  831  to  840  a  month  for  help. 

Another  expense  factor,  dairymen  say.  Is 
the  higher  cost  of  things  they  buy  as  a  re- 
s  lit  of  the  wage  increases  being  granted  by 
1  idiistry  They  estimate,  for  instanee.  that 
t  te  recent  Increase  In  steel  prlew  mraiM 
t  leyll  pay  about  25  percent  more  for  equip- 
tpen*  from  now  on. 

cow    POPX7LATION   SLUMPS 

I  HoweTtr.  even  if  farmers  succeed  In  getting 
h  igtaer  prices,  it  appears  doubtful  now  that 
t^T^  be  able  to  produce  enough  milk  to 
rt  Um  demand.  This  is  because  cf  the 
4  vatic  drop  in  the  cotintry's  cow  popula- 
t)  m  during  the  past  year. 

During    1945.  dairy  cows  were  withdrawn 

fi  ora  production  at  a  rate  that  was  excMded 

tly  in  the  drought  year  of  1934.    From  every 

tl  lOUfMnd  milk  cows  on  farms  at  the  begln- 

^  of  1945.  255  were  culled  out  or  died  dur- 

the  year.     This  compares  with  a  25-year 

lage   rate   of   190.     In   fact.    In   only   five 

""  years  of  the  past  quarter  century  have 

than  200  cows  ptr  thousand  been  ellml- 
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rhe  larg«  number  of  farmers  leaving  the 

nUiiiH  points  away  from  any  quick 

of  the  pre<<ent  downward  trend  in 

production.     Typical  are  conditions  in 

Hew  York  ar*a  where  there  were  2.C00 

dairy  farms  last  December  than  a  year 

and  15.000  fewer  than  in  1940. 

Wliether  this  trend  Is  accctaimted  or  halted. 

dalr>men   depends  entirrty  08  what  hap-' 

s    to   milk   and   dairy-product   prices   In 

ing  months. 
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ICUk  Is  the  fanner's  largest  cash  crop.  It 
brings  him  more  income  than  hogs,  or  wtMftC 
and  cotton  combined.  In  1944.  dairy  fann«ra 
were  paid  82.980.000.000  for  their  mUk. 


Shortise  of  Livestock  and  Poultry  Feeds 
in  New  England 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAssACHCsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  resolutions  adopted 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  Worcester  County 
farmers,  feed  dealers,  and  agricultural 
leaders  at  Worcester.  Mass. 

These  resolutions  were  prompted  by 
the  highly  critical  situation  confronting 
New  England  livestock  and  poultry  pro- 
ducers because  of  lack  of  adequate  feed 

For  some  time  past  I  have  been  urging 
appropriate  Government  oflBcials  to  carry 
out  certain  of  the  recommendations  con- 
tained herein.  It  is  clear  that  unless 
New  England  can  receive  additional  feed 
supplies  in  the  near  future,  livestock  and 
poultry  flocks  will  be  Jeopardized  and 
vitally  necessary  dairy  produces  cur- 
tailed. I  hope  that  the  Government 
agencies  concerned  will  barken  to  these 
appeals  before  it  is  too  late;  before  more 
New  England  farmers  are  forced  to  sell 
their  farm.s:  before  milk  supplies  so  ur- 
gently needed  are  dimini.shed  to  the  dan- 
ger point,  and  l)efcre  all  our  poultry 
flocks  are  dissipated. 

Resolution  t>dupted  at  meeting  of  Worcester 
County  farmer,  feed  dealers,  and  agricul- 
tural leaders  of  Maaaachusetts  and  Worces-' 
t^  County,  at  Elks  Home.  Worcester.  March 
1.  1946 

Whereas  New  England  livestock  and  poul- 
try producers  mtjst  have  feed  at  once,  and 

Whereas  our  New  England  citizens  are 
largely  dependent  upon  regional  production 
of  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry  for  food:  Be  It 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  200  representatives  as- 
sembled here,  consisting  of  farmers,  feed 
dealers,  and  other  agricultural  officials  of 
Worcester  County,  and  the  Commonwealth  o( 
Massachusetts  recorr.mei.d: 

1.  That  the  Government  adjust  the  celling 
price  of  corn  so  that  It  is  at  least  as  profitable 
for  com  producers  to  sell  corn  to  regular 
trade  channels  as  to  feed  it  to  livestock; 

2.  That  we  support  Secretary  Anderson's 
request  for  increase  in  acreage  of  feed,  grain, 
and  oil-seed  crops,  and  urge  that  price  con- 
trols make  It  at  least  as  profitable  to  grow 
oil -seed  cropa  as  to  grow  corn; 

3.  That  Congrcn  Immediately  establish  Its 
policy  In  regard  to  price  control  for  the  next 
fiscal  year; 

4.  Toat  all  feeder  and  trucker  differentials 
unfavorable  to  the  movement  of  carload  ship- 
ments of  grain  through  normal  trade  chan- 
nels  be   eliminated   immediately; 

5.  That  the  Goverrunent  adjust  the  ceiling 
prices  of  hogs  to  encourage  marketing  at 
lighter  wetghU: 

6  That  Congress  complete  its  study  ot  the 
parity  formula  In  the  light  of  present  con- 
ditions to  the  end  that  a  tMdance  between 
livestock  and  livestock  product  production 
and  feed  supplies  may  result; 


7.  That  the  Government  adjust  the  celling 
prloe  of  all  byproducts  feeds  to  an  equitable 
relationship  with  grain  prices. 

8.  We  request  His  Excellency.  Governor 
Tobin.  to  ttrge  the  immediate  adoption  of 
the  resolutions  of  the  ccmmittee  on  og^rlcul- 
ture  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and 
the  appropriation  of  adequate  funds  f(.r  a 
thorough  investigation  Into  the  came  of  the 
present  shortage  of  feed  supplies  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs,  milk,  and  poultry  p>roducts. 

AJtTHUI   CtJNNINGHAH,   Ozfc^d. 

C/ia  rman. 
DcNALo  CkooKS.  Sorth  Brockfleld. 
VnNON  Vlnwrrr.  Sterling^ 
Jtmtt  SIBIXT.  Spencer, 
Gcoacc  Davis.  Sterhng. 
Gxoacx  TfcE^fDwrixL.  Spencer. 

Htmriuttons  Comintttee. 


Wisconsin  Is  Always  in  There  Ptching 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or   WISCCNbIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA  nVtS 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wi-;consi;i.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Univer.vity  of  Wiscon.-^in,  to- 
gether with  its  agricultural  college,  has 
been  one  of  the  leading  educational  In- 
stitution.*; of  the  Nation  for  many  years. 

The  following  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  is  one  more  indication  of 
this: 

ATOM  SMASHXX  IS  BACK — MACHINE  WAS  LXNT 
TO  CWITKD  STATES  BT  WISCONSIN  rKIVUtSTTT 
DC  WAB 

Another  now-lt-can-be-told  story  has  been 
disclosed  with  the  return  recently  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  of  Its  4.000  OOO-volt 
atom-smashing  machine,  which  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  Government  during  the  war 
and  taken  to  Los  Alamos.  N.  Mex  ,  for  atomic- 
bomb  research. 

The  machine,  known  as  the  Herb  pressure 
electrostatic  generator,  was  moved  from  the 
university  with  much  secrecy  in  April  1943. 
along  with  a  2.000.000-ton  "twin."  At  the 
atomic-bcmb  research  laboratories  in  Los 
Alamos  they  were  used  In  developlr.g  much 
of  the  data  that  made  the  bomb  possible. 

The  generator  was  designed  In  1934  by  Prof. 
R.  O.  Herb,  and  it  is  said  to  be  of  p 
value  because  the  high  voltage?  it  ^i 
can  '  "alned  for  long  periods.     A  i.. 

und.  a  laboratory  at  the  Unlv-rsit;, 

Wisconsin  will  be  built  to  house  the  gcn- 
eratur.  The  2.000.000-vc;t  smasher  has  been 
purchased  from  the  university  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  University  of  Wi.sconsln  has  alJ^o 
developed  a  new  process  for  making  ni- 
trate using  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  I 
wrote  to  the  institution  for  particulnrs 
and  am  advised  that  the  proce.'?.'?  is  bein.: 
perfected.  This  process  includes  lai.^r- 
the  temperature  of  the  air  to  4  200  . 
according  to  an  article  in  th(?  Farm 
Journal.  It  is  claimed  that  nitrate  fer- 
tilizer can  be  produced  in  plants  costing 
from  $25,000  to  $50,000  instead  of  the 
usual  plants  costing  many  times  as  much. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  nitrate  fertilizer 
can  be  produced  at  one-half  the  present 
cost.  TVA  may  be  the  yard5tick  for  the 
Nation,  but  maybe  the  Unive:sity  of 
Wisconsin  wil  be  the  yardstick  for  the 
TVA, 
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The  College  of  Agriculture  at  Wiscon- 
sin University  has  also  carried  on  con- 
siderable experimental  work  with  Urea. 
Thi.s  is  a  protein  feed  made  from  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air.  While  the  Du  Fonts 
have  produced  considerable  quantities  of 
the  product,  it  has  been  used  for  war 
purposes  only.  It  is  possible  that  if 
cheap  enough  coke  can  be  obtained,  a 
new  and  abundant  source  of  protein  feed 
for  commercial  animal  feeding  will  be 
obtained. 

In  these  days,  when  so  many  groups 
are  exerting  every  effort  to  divide  up  the 
material  things  of  life,  it  is  inspiring  to 
see  a  university  keep  on  the  beam  and 
make  greater  and  greater  effort  to  per- 
fect discoveries  which  will  add  benefits 
to  all  mankind. 

Needle.ss  to  say.  I  am  more  proud  every 
day  of  the  fact  that  I  had  the  honor  to 
wor.'^hip  at  the  feet  of  some  of  these 
scientific  men.  'The  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number"  and  "scientific 
facts  know  no  politics"  are  two  Wiscon- 
.sin  axioms  which,  if  followed,  would  add 
materially  to  the  happiness  of  the  world. 


Pay  of  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEaTTATTVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under- 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord.  I   include   the   following   editorial 
from  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald  of  March 
9,  1946: 

rOaCOTTEN    MEN 

All  during  the  years  the  men  who  "carry 
the  mall."  those  who  sort  it  in  the  poet  of- 
fices, the  clerks,  the  carriers,  all  the  rest  of 
them  make  certain  that  our  mall  reaches  us 
dally  and  that  the  mall  we  send  out  goes  on 
It's  way  to  its  proper  destination. 

During  the  war  these  postal  employees 
worked  harder  than  usual.  They  put  In 
long  hours  of  overtime.  It  Is  the  spirit  of 
the  postal  service  that  they  shall  be  loyal  to 
their  trust:  that  they  shall  merit  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  public. 

Postal  employees  never  have  been  known 
to  strike  or  even  to  threaten  to  strike.  They 
work  on  and  on  performing  their  tasks  on 
what  pay  and  during  whatever  hours  are 
granted  and  demanded  of  them. 

Tliey  can't  go  to  the  boss  and  demand 
more  wages.  They  have  no  boss  as  other 
workers  have.  If  they  get  an  Increase  In  pay. 
It  must  come  through  an  act  cf  the  Con- 
gress. A  bill  Is  now  before  the  Congress 
pro\lding  for  a  sitiall  Increase  In  postal  em- 
ployees" wages. 

Just  once  in  the  last  20  years  have  they 
been  granted  an  Increase  in  pay.  That  was 
when  they  were  given  a  16-percent  boost.  In 
those  20  years,  as  everybody  knows,  the  cost 
of  living  has  mounted  to  present  unprece- 
dented heights.  During  the  war  they  were 
able  to  keep  somewhat  abreast  of  these  rising 
costs  because  of  their  overtime  pay. 

Tlieyre  back  to  40  hours  a  week  now. 
Tlie  base  pay  doesnt  begin  to  provide  the 
living  each  of  them  desires  and  earns.  Their 
pay  at  best  Is  nothing  about  which  to  boast. 
Their  work  is  hard   and  exacting,  miist   be 
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done  In  aU  sorts  of  weather  and  under  all 
sorts   of   conditions. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Congress  provides 
for  an  increase  of  $300  a  year,  or  between  11 
and   12  percent. 

The  postal  employees  hope  a  pending 
amendment  to  the  bill  granting  them  a  great- 
er raise  will  be  accepted.  It  should  be.  They 
have  earned  It.  They  are  entitled  to  it. 
l^oreover,   they    need    it. 


Communistic  Strategy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  12,  1946 

Mr.  S\nTH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  conduct  of  American  Com- 
munists and  fellow  travelers  has  reached 
a  new  low — if  that  is  po.ssible.  It  must 
be  obvious  to  all  of  our  people  that  this 
group  is  not  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  but  only  in  the  cause  of 
world  revolution.  It  will  supplant  the 
American  way  of  life  for  the  Russian 
form  of  dictatorship,  if  it  can. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thousands  of  people  are 
dying  of  starvation  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
This  Nation  has  a  responsibility  to  re- 
duce that  suffering  by  furnishing  food 
and  other  necessities.  The  problem  is  a 
gigantic  one  and  requires  expert  han- 
dling. All  credit  must  go  to  President 
Truman  in  his  .selection  of  Herbert 
Hoover  as  honorary  chairman  for  this 
impoitant  work.  Mr.  Hoover's  selection 
has  caused  the  Communist  element  in 
the  CIO,  the  Communist  Party,  and  the 
PAC's  to  protest.  In  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
March  11.  1946.  it  is  pointed  out  thai  this 
reckless  attack  upon  Mr.  Hoover  is  with- 
out justification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  previously 
granted,  I  wish  to  insert  said  editorial: 

FAMINE   AND   POUTICS 

Certain  elements  within  the  Congres.s  of 
Industrial  Organizations  seem  more  intent 
upon  making  political  capital  out  of  the  ap- 
pointment of  Herbert  Hoover  to  the  hon- 
orary chairmanship  of  the  President's  Famine 
Emergency  Committee  than  In  doing  any- 
thing to  help  feed  the  starving  people  of 
Europe. 

The  National  Citizens'  Political  Action 
Committee  says  that  "there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  •  •  •  that  Herbert  Hoover  will 
use  the  selective  giving  of  food  as  a  weapon 
against  democratic  forces  In  Europe."  This 
Is  a  shocking  irresponsible  and  unsupport- 
able  statement,  it  will  meet  with  a  popular 
reception  in  that  fringe  of  Communists  and 
extreme  left  wingers  who  do  business  with 
the  PAC,  but  it  will  come  as  something  of 
an  affront  to  many  millions  of  Americans 
who,  whatever  their  political  affiliations,  have 
confidence  in  Mr  Hoover's  integrity.  Cer- 
tainly, President  Truman  is  not  going  to  re- 
move Mr.  Hoover  from  the  famine  ccmmit- 
tee at  the  behest  of  the  character  assassins 
In  the  PAC,  and  the  latter  must  know  that 
this  Is  the  case.  Consequently,  It  is  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  attacks  on  Mr. 
H»over  are  Inspired  by  the  shabbiest  sort  of 
political  considerations,  and  that  they  are 
being  pressed  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that.  If 
they  have  any  effect,  it  will  be  to  create  dis- 


unity In  this  country  at  the  expense  of  xh» 
people  in  Europe  who  need  cur  help. 

Another  reckless  attack  has  come  fro.n 
Donald  Henderson,  president  cf  the  CIO  Food. 
Tobacco.  Agriculture,  and  AUicd  Woikers  of 
America.  He  says  that  alter  World  War  I 
"mUlions  of  Eurupt- an  and  Asian  people  died 
of  starvation  because  Hoover  did  not  a  :p.-ove 
cf  their  desires  for  independent,  dcriocriitlc 
political  action  "  And  be  adds  that  Mr. 
Hoover's  appointment  to  the  World  War  II 
committee  "cannot  inspire  anything  but  mis- 
trust, not  only  among  our  own  people,  but 
also  among  the  people  abroad. ' 

So  far,  there  has  been  no  evidence  cf  this 
"mistrust,"  if  one  discounts  the  enthusiastic 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Henderson's  statement 
which  has  come  from  the  Communist  Daily 
Worker.  But  if  Mr.  Henderson  and  t>^os« 
allied  with  him  In  this  shameful  campaign 
can  have  their  way,  they  will  stir  it  up. 


Critical  Housing  Shortage  Disclosed  by 
Mayor  LaGuardia — Warns  Doth  Dem- 
ocrats and  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  SprakiM-.  in  the 
national  radio  broadcast  of  the  Honorable 
F.  H.  LaGuardia.  former  mayor  of,  the 
city  of  New  ^ork  and  former  Member 
of  Congress,  on  March  10.  1946,  he  stated 
the  following  relative  to  the  housing 
shortage : 

Yes;  we  have  plenty  of  everything;  and 
If  we  use  our  hearts  and  heads  there  will  be 
plenty  for  everyone  In  our  country.  Includ- 
ing houses.  The  housing  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  is  most  disappointing.  Two  vital 
provisions  have  been  stricken  from  the  bill: 
(1)  Authorization  to  use  t600.000.000  in  pre- 
mium payments  to  expand  production  of 
building  materials,  and  (2)  means  to  curb 
further  Inflation  in^  the  prices  of  existing 
homes  and  building  lots  through  halting 
speculative  resales. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  does  this:  It  extends 
priorities  and  allocations  of  materials;  it  pro- 
vides for  price  ceilings  on  new-home  con- 
struction through  priorities.  It  gives  veter- 
ans preference  in  the  purchase  and  rental 
of  priority-built  homes.  Authorises  insur- 
ance of  home  mortgages  under  FHA  to  the 
extent  of  1 1.000 .000 ,000.  and  continues  the 
powers  of  the  National  Housing  Expediter  to 
Issue  directives  to  other  agencies,  in  speeding* 
the  veterans'  emergency -housing  pro^^ram. 

All  very  good  and  helpful.  But.  unless  the 
Senate  restores  the  two  essential  provisions 
defeated  in  the  House,  the  veterans'  program 
will  be  tragically  cut  down.  I  asked  Mr.  Wil- 
son Wyatt,  the  able  Housing  Expediter,  what 
he  thought  about  it.  This  Is  what  Mr.  Wyatt 
said:  "Without  premium  payments,  we  can- 
not hope  to  get  the  unprecedented  amount 
of  materials  we  will  need  to  build  the  2.700,- 
000  moderately  priced  homes  called  fur  in  the 
veterans'  emergency  housing  program.  W^e 
also  need  means  to  halt  the  upward  spiral 
of  real-estate  prices,  which  hits  home-seeking 
veterans  hardest.  Unless  we  get  the  necessary 
tools  to  work  with,  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  program  cannot  succeed. 

That  from  Mr.  Wyatt  direct. 

As  I  see  the  score,  it  is  a  victory  for  th« 
heartless  speculators  against  the  AmencHn 
home.    I  have  more  to  say  on  that,  auppose 


r 
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yc  u  take  It  now,  but  come  back  to  me.  won't 
>•(.  u.  please' 

Annocnccx.  All  right.  I  will.  Mr.  La- 
O  lardla. 

Mr.  LaGuaroia.  Veterans'  families  are  Uv- 
to  ;  doubled  up.  living  with  strangers,  rela- 
tt  es.  in-laws:  living  In  barracks  and  shacks, 
ar  d  Quonset  huts,  living  In  makeshift,  drafty, 
dlimul.  dilapidated   shacks. 

In  North  Dakota  a  veteran  moved  Into  a 
R;  mbur^er  stand.  Last  week  In  New  Jersey 
tx  o  children  and  the  father  of  a  veteran  were 
khled  by  fire.  Why?  Because  the  veteran 
Ir  ed  in  a  makeshift  apartment,  over  a  flre- 
tr  »p  garage.     These  are  Just  samples. 

You  Republicans  and  Democrats  who  op- 
p(  eed  the  best  features  of  the  President's 
hi  lustng  bill,  and  you  smug  fellows  who  never 
b  lilt  and  would  not  have  others  buiid— the 
n  isery  of  these  good  American  people,  the 
b  ood  of  this  old  man  and  the  two  children 
aj  e  on  your  hands.  Every  day  delayed  action 
iretr.s  added  danger,  more  discomfort,  Jeop- 
ai  dizing  the  health  and  life  of  ftne  young 
Anerican  families.  You  who  listen  to  real- 
e<  tate  lubbyists.  the  money  sharks,  the  home 
8|  eculators.  who  want  to  keep  housing  down. 
apd  prices  up — think  It  over. 

A'^e  you  sleeping  nights?     I  wonder!     Get 

xt  to  yourselves,  and  do  something. 


o 
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Govfr!ir5enl    Regulations    Iccre2se 
D;Scu!tifs  of  Aicencans 


e:xtension  op  ret-iarks 

cr 

HCN.  CHARLES  R.  CLASCN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

\li  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thi'Tsdav.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.   CLASON.     Mr.   Speaker,   a.s   one 
riaci.s  the  newspapers  from  all  sections  of 
tl^e  country  he  is  struck  by  the  shortages 
food  and  clothing  throughout  the  Na- 

:n.     The   articles   indicate   time   and 

ne  asain  that  price  ceilings  or  other 
bureaucratic  regulations  or  restrictions 
a|e  the  cau=;e  of  the  trouble. 

As  indiciited  in  the  following  news  ar- 
tlfcles  from  the  Springfield  Union  of 
K  Brch  9.  1945.  hcu.<;ev,ives  in  Springfield 
a:  e  making  their  own  butter  at  home 
f r  Dm  heavy  cream,  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
pi  oper  distribution  of  our  dairy  prod- 
U(  ts.  Our  families  are  paying  twice  as 
much  for  thi.s  home-made  butter  as  the 
ceiling  prices  for  commercial  butter. 
T  le  butter  situation  is  so  badly  handled 
th  at  in  Springfield  alone  more  than  1.- 
0(  0  families  are  making  their  own  butter. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  more  cat- 
tli'.  more  hogs,  and  other  meat  supplies 
in  the  United  States  today  than  are  re- 
qi  ired  to  furnish  stores  with  adequate 
SI  aplies  of  meat,  if  properly  distributed. 
T  lere  is  some  fresh  pork,  but  no  pork 
c^ops;  no  roa^t  beef,  but  cheaper  cuts. 
Tl  lere  are  shortages  of  sugar,  of  hosiery, 
ard  of  many  other  items  which  are  es- 
se itial  to  the  American  family. 

Perhaps  the  OPA  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  operating  successfully, 
bit  there  are  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Americans  throughout  the  entire 
country  who  are  in  daily  contact  with 
situations  such  as  those  outlined  in  the 
two  following  press  releases. 


I  believe  that  even  under  the  stress  of 
present-day  conditions  In  the  United 
States,  our  people  are  entitled  to  more 
consideration  than  they  are  receiving 
from  our  Government.  These  conditions 
can  only  be  due  to  inefficiency,  negli- 
gence, and  incompetence.  Perhaps  a  lit- 
tle less  regulation  and  a  lot  more  co- 
operation between  Government  officials 
and 'Storekeepers  would  improve  existing 
conditions  tremendously. 

The  articles  follow: 

Thousands  Make  Butter  at  Home — Cheam 
Oem.^nds  Rise,  Akmt  or  Hcosewives 
Churns 

Prom  1.000  to  3.000  families  In  Springfield 
are  now  making  their  own  butter  and  the 
number  of  city  housewives  rapidly  becom- 
ing expert  in  this  skill,  formerly  known  only 
to  farm  dwellers.  Is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  estimate  of  how  many  families  have 
turned  to  butter  making  is  based  on  a 
survey  of  eight  of  the  large  cream  distributors 
whose  heavily  increased  sales  in  heavy  cream 
range  from  3  to  10  percent  during  the  past 
6  weeks  since  butter  literally  vanished  from 
the  markets.  The  majority  of  the  dairies 
estimate  the  increase  in  the  5  to  20  percent 
rar.g?. 

CREAM     DEM.».*D     JUMPS 

Steadily  increased  demands  for  heavy 
cream  in  quart  lots  along  all  retail  routes 
Instead  of  the  ordinary  haU-plnt  bottle  cnn 
be  interpreted  in  no  other  way  than  that 
butter  making  has  become  a  regular  house- 
hold duty  in  many  hundreds  of  homes.  At 
the  present  time,  wholesalers  say  th?re  is 
no  oiher  answer  for  the  use  of  such  quanti- 
ties of  cream. 

Were  the  .spring  season  further  advanced, 
a  portion  of  Uig  increased  cr' 

be  attributed  for  use  with  s  i 

other  fruit  but  rl:jht  now  there  ts  no  food 
item  on  the  market  whose  use  Is  accompanied 
by  cream  on  the  home  tables. 

Not  only  has  cream  along  milk  routes 
been  showing  a  steady  growth  in  demand 
for  the  past  6  weeks,  but  the  far  heavier  sales 
of  cream  in  retail  stores  where  only  half- 
pint  bottles  are  supplied,  point  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  cream  is  being  bousht  to 
manufacture  the  coveted  butter  without 
which  the  American  home  refuses  to  func- 
tion. 

SOUR    C2EAM    SC.\RCX 

While  ordinarily  there  are  •returns"  from 
the  retail  stores  of  cream  not  sold  each  day, 
now  practically  no  returns  are  brought  back 
to  the  dairies.  Demand  for  sour  cream  at 
the  dairies  is  constant  and  insistent  but  there 
is  no  sour  cream  to  sell. 

As  one  dealer  put  it  Tf  I  had  a  hundred 
times  the  volume  of  cream  returns  that  come 
back  at  present,  it  wouldn't  begin  to  flU  the 
demands  for  It."  Hea\7  cream  sells  at  97 
cents  a  quart  making  the  price  of  home-made 
butter  nearly  double  the  commercial  butter. 

Housewives,  if  they  could  get  the  sour  cream 
they  are  seeking  so  avidly,  would  have  to  pay 
only  from  45  to  50  cents  a  quart  and  could 
make  their  butter  as  cheaply  as  they  could 
buy  it  at  the  store,  or  even  a  little  cheaper. 

One  cream  distributor  said  that  sln6e  the 
butter  shortage  developed  early  in  the.  war. 
cream  returned  to  his  dairy  had  been  chiirned 
there  and  the  resulting  butter  made  available 
to  employees.  In  the  past  month  not  enough 
cream  has  been  returned  to  make  It  worth 
while  to  chum. 

VASIOUS  DEVICES  tJSED 

Housewives  and.  In  many  Instances,  the 
man  of  the  house  who  has  a  fancy  for  butter 
making,  lise  all  sorts  of  devices  to  churn. 
Most  popular  Is  the  power  beater  which  used 


to  function  for  whipping  cream  mixing 
cakes,  mashing  potatoes,  and  such  culinary 
chores.  With  the  power  beater  butter 
"comes"  within  a  matter  of  minutes  and 
without  physical  exertion  by  the  butter 
maker. 

Homes  without  power  beaters,  make  butter 
by  the  more  laborious  method  of  the  hand 
beater  which  takes  a  considerable  time.  In 
other  h'  i~,  butter  is  produced  merely 

by  energ.  f^ing  of  the  cream  in  a  mason 

or  milk  Jar  Scores  of  homes  etc  now 
equipped  with  small  commercial  churns 
which  cnn  be  purchased  for  as  Ilt'.le  as  a 
dollar  and  consist  of  a  glass  Jar  and  wooden 
paddles. 

Dospite  the  Increasing  demand  for  heavy 
cream,  dealers  say  the  supply  is  ader  uate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  new  home-mad;  butter 
Industry.  One  dealer  said  he  had  m.ide  spe- 
cial inquiries  Into  future  prospects  because 
his  I  advanced  so  rapidly  and 

was  .  supplier  that    there   Is 

no  pr!)>pirt  of  heavy  cream  running  short  In 
the   immediate  future,  at  least. 

No   Pork   Chops   This   Sunday— Thdusands 

Mill   Again    Around   Grocery    and    Meat 

Counters  Grabbing  Supplies 

Tliere  were  no  hosiery  lines,  no  thlrt  lines, 
and  no  butter  lines  In  Springfield  today 
thoui,h  mnny  thousands  of  men  and  women 
thronged  the  business  section  from  opening 
untu  closing  hours  of  the  stores,  worriedly 
rushing  up  and  down  Main  Street  t<'  detect 
signs  that  any  such  lines  might  develop. 
Short  Items  in  food  and  clothing  were  so 
acutely  short  that  there  were  no  supplies, 
whatever,  to  meet  the  week  end  demand. 

In  food  maikets,  smart  new  signs  appeared. 
"No  butter  or  oleo  today."  with  emphasis 
on  the  final  word.     Meat  count*:  •  :\b]e 

counters,  and  counters  where  pui  jods 

are  sold,  were  several  deep  with  tut>Lomcrs 
and  long  queues  stemmed  from  cashiers  win- 
dows while  the  men  and  women  behl  id  the 
counters  volunteered  Information  It  was  the 
toughest  trading  day  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  warm,  sprlnqltke  weather  had 
obviously  been  responsible  for  bringing  un- 
counted thousands  Into  the  shopping  center. 

Meat  supplies  were  plentiful  but  far  from 
choice.  There  were  few  roasts  to  be  seen 
and  lamb  In  the  form  of  chops  and  stewing 
pieces  was  In  greatest  abundance.  Every 
store  had  heaping  platters  of  lamb  or  m  itton 
chops  which  were  being  constantly  reolen- 
Ished. 

Shoppers  were  seeking  corned  beef  with 
little  success.  Its  place  In  meat  counters  hav- 
ing been  taken  by  corned  tongue.  Nowhere 
nearly  as  much  fresh  pork  was  in  evidence 
as  on  any  Saturday  in  the  past  2  months  and 
nowhere  was  a  pork  chop  glimpsed  in  mld- 
mcrnlng  round  of  the  larger  markets.  One 
market  had.sUces  of  ham  for  sale  britfly  and 
baccn  coulct  once  more  be  purchased  at  most 
stores. 

Equally  crowded  with  the  meat  depart - 
m3nts  were  the  vegetable  stalls,  where  over 
43  varieties  could  be  counted  In  some  in- 
stances from  cauliflower  to  eggplant,  a  half 
dozen  kinds  of  greens  from  which  to  choose, 
avocados  and  artichokes  for  the  epicures  and 
the  entire  range  of  familiar  offerings. 

Shortages  in  home  sugar  supplies  were 
testified  to  In  mob  scenes  before  bakery 
counters  where  doughnuts,  cakes,  cookies, 
and  pies  were  being  bought  avidly  by  house- 
wives who  have  had  to  abandon  home  cook- 
ing of  pastries. 

In  packaged -food  departments,  shoppers 
were  still  unable  to  obtain  packaged  pud- 
dings, soap  powder,  or  gelatine  desserts. 
The  familiar  enriched  white  flour,  however, 
was  plentiful  In  bags  containing  from  1  to 
25  pounds. 


Millionf  of  Homes  Urgently  Needed — 
Veterans  Sleeping  in  Parks — Inflation 
Threatens  Economy  of  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remaik.s  in  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing syndicated  article  which  was 
recently  published  by  Business  News 
Service  in  various  magazines  and  news- 
papers over  the  country  calling  attention 
to  the  need  for  veterans'  homes: 

MiLXioNs  OF  Homes  Urgently  Needed 
(By   Wright  Patman.  Member   of   Congress) 

One  of  the  strangest  aspects  of  America's 
postwar  outlook  ts  that  our  country,  richest 
and  with  the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world,  faces  a  startling  shortage  in  one  of  the 
basic  needs  of  life — adequate  shelter  for  its 
people. 

How  did  It  happen?  That's  a  question 
many  bewildered  people  are  asking. 

LrrTLK   construction    for    16    TEARS 

The  explanation  goes  back  to  the  mld- 
thirties.  The  late  President  Roosevelt 
warned  then  that  one-third  of  the  Nation  was 
Ill-housed.  But  few  had  the  money  to  build 
homes  during  the  rigorous  depression  years. 
Existing  structures  steadily  decayed  while 
the   p<jpuIallon   Increased. 

The  years  1938  and  1939  brought  a  spurt 
to  the  building  industry,  but  it  was  stopped 
by  war.  Defense  factories  needed  all  the 
brick  Lumber  became  critical  a^  millions 
of  feet  of  it  went  into  ammunition  bcxes  and 
similar  needs.  Home  building  dwindled  to 
the  lowest  point  in  a  decade,  except  for  emer- 
gency housing  for  war  workers.  Meanwhile 
old  homes  continued  to  deteriorate.  The 
need  for  more  homes  piled  up. 

With  war  in  the  headlines  and  the  Nation 
concentrated  on  the  drfve  for  victory,  few 
people  took  note  of  the  growing  menace  In 
the  housing  shortage.  It  was  a  secondary 
problem,  to  be  dealt  with  In  some  way  In  the 
vague   postwar   future. 

Then  suddenly  the  war  was  over  and  our 
armies  were  streaming  home  from  the  far 
corners  of  the  world.  Tliese  returning  vet- 
erans had  but  two  thoughts — getting  a  Job 
and  a  home  Their  arrival  touched  off  a 
housing  situation  already  of  explosive  pro- 
portions, and  the  crisis  was  here.  Today, 
nearly  25.000  veterans  a  day  pour  ashore  from 
transports,  adding  to  the  demand  for 
homes— and  there  are  no  homes. 

VETERANS    SLEEPING    IN    PARKS 

So  in  a  matter  of  a  lew  months,  housing 
has  become  our  most  critical  national  prob- 
lem. To  our  shame,  soldiers  sleep  In  the 
parks,  thousands  still  are  separated  from 
their  families,  and  there  Is  a  Just  and  grow- 
ing tide  of  indignation  sweeping  the  country 
as  it  demands  drastic  action. 

But  accompanying  the  demand  for  shelter 
Is  the  menacing  danger  to  our  postwar  econ- 
omy In  the  skyrocketing  prices  of  homes. 
Home  prices  have  increased  on  an  average 
of  50  percent  since  1941.  But  lower-priced 
homes  have  Increased  more  than  100  per- 
cent and  still  are  going  up.  Tliis  Is  happen- 
ing in  a  $7  000.000.000  Industry,  fourth  larg- 
est In  the  Nation. 

nrn-ATioN  menaces  entoie  economy 

Uncontrolled  Inflation  In  an  industry  of 
that  siz«  threatens  to  bring  on  a  boom-bust 


period  that  could  wreck  our  postwar  pros- 
perity. All  the  elements  needed  are  inherent 
in  the  housing  crisis:  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  homes,  unprecedented  purchasing  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  uncontrolled 
speculntlon  In  the  real-estate  market. 

We  had  such  a  boom  following  World  War 
I.  Prices  went  so  high  that  buyers  stopped 
purchasing.  Building  slowed,  the  market 
collapsed  and  thousands  of  foreclosures  fol- 
lowed. Economists  now  know  that  the  build- 
ing collapse  was  a  major  cause  of  the  1929 
economic  craeh  and  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  The  pressures  inherent  In  the  pres- 
ent crisis  are  estimated  to  be  10  times  greater 
than  in  1919,  in  terms  of  purchasiixg  power 
and  scarcity. 

Oddly,  finished  houses  and  real  estate  are 
the  only  two  major  Items  In  the  American 
economy  which  were  not  placed  under  price 
control  during  this  war.  It  Is  the  biggest 
Inflationary  loophole  in  our  price  control 
line,  and  unless  such  controls  are  established 
now.  we  face  a  greater  catastrophe  than  that 
which  struck  us  In  1929. 

Last  October,  I  repeatedly  warned  the 
country  of  the  danger  in  the  housing  short- 
age and  the  consequent  skyrocketing  prices. 
Finally  the  matter  was  Investigated.  The 
figures  uncovered  on  the  shortage  were  stag- 
gering. We  need  12.000.000  new  homes  In 
the  next  decade,  more  than  a  million  a  year. 
Shelter  must  be  found  immediately  for 
nearly  1,800.000  veterans. 

BUILDING    INDUSTRY    LACKS    CAPACrTT 

Against  this  demand,  the  total  capacity  of 
the  Nation's  building  industry  is  only  around 
400,000  houses  a  year  In  normal  times — less 
than  half  of  that  needed. 

Even  BO,  we  do  not  have  the  material  for 
capacity  production.  Lumber  is  in  shorter 
supply  than  during  the  war.  Manpower  has 
been  drained  away  from  mills  and  brick  plants 
into  higher-paid  Jobs  In  other  industries. 
There  have  been  other  causes:  Labor-man- 
agement disputes  existed  in  logging:  Inequi- 
ties in  the  price-control  program.  Materials 
needed  for  homes  is  going  Into  bowling 
alleys,  theaters,  and  other  commercial  struc- 
tures. 

Drastic  action  was  and  i£  essential.  In  No- 
vember I  introduced  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  maximum  production  of  homes  at  a 
reasonable  price,  with  first  priority  going  to 
veterans. 

I  fell  the  problem  should  be  attacked  with 
the  same  imagination  and  energy  we  used  to 
attack  similar  problems  during  the  war.  such 
as  the  rubber  shortage.  I  asked  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  housing  exp>editer.  with  iun 
authority  to  cut  governmental  red  tape,  break 
production  bottlenecks,  and  carry  out  a  sus- 
tained industry-governmental  attack  on  the 
problem. 

The  bill  which  Is  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  provides 
for  celling  prices  on  homes  for  the  duration 
of  the  housing  emergency.  To  attack  the 
problem,  the  first  step  obviously  must  be  to 
break  the  log  Jam  on  materials  and  almost 
double  normal  production.  To  accomplish 
this,  the  Hoiislng  Expediter.  Wilson  Wyatt. 
already  appointed,  will  be  given  the  power  to 
pay  subsidies  and  take  all  other  steps  neces- 
sary to  bring  up  production  of  lumber,  brick, 
tile.  cast-Iron  pipe,  and  other  scarce  materials 
to  meet  the  need. 

However,  the  greatest  urgency  is  a  drastic 
change  in  the  approach  of  both  the  industry 
and  the  Government  toward  building. 

USING    ANTIQUATED    METHODS 

We  still  use  horse-and-buggy  n.ethods  of 
building  homes  in  this  age  of  atomic  power. 
To  properly  meet  the  housing  crisis,  con- 
struction methods  of  the  1920'8  must  be 
brought  up  to  date.  Labor  and  management 
must  work  together  to  utilize  war-developed 
mass  production  techniques  and  materiiils. 
One  of  the  finest  steps  forward  In  this  direc- 


tion was  the  recent  action  of  a  New  York 
union  in  aiding  the  construction  of  pre- 
fabricated homes  on  a  veterans"  project. 

It  Is  only  through  such  cooperation, 
through  the  use  of  all  types  of  building,  pre- 
fabrlcation.  mass  building,  that  we  can  hope 
to  meet  the  demand. 

The  construction  Industry  today  faces  the 
brightest  future  of  any  segment  of  American 
enterprise.  We  have  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  modern  homes  The  people  have 
more  money  than  ever  befcffe  with  which  to 
buy  them. 

If  the  industry  enters  the  new  era  with 
ingenuity  and  broad  vision,  adopts  modern 
methods.  It  can  produce  homes  by  the  mil- 
lions Instead  of  by  thousands.  Jobs  would 
be  provided  for  thousands  of  additional 
workers;  Americans  will  have  sufficient 
homes,  and  the  new  era  will  be  a  golden 
one  for  builders. 
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Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
article  from  the  Kansas  City  Star  of 
March  10.  1946: 

Shackle  on  Grain— Period  of  Tightest  Gov- 
ernment Control  in  History  Now  Under 
Wat — CCC  IS  in  the  Saddle — New  Set-up 
Provides  Control   From    Farmer  to  Con- 
sumer— Tr.'idc  in  a  Haze 
The  grain  Industry,  veteran  through  peace 
and  war  of  more  than   13  years  of  Govern- 
ment   interference    and    control,    yesterday 
found  itself  backed  farther  into  a  corner  than 
ever  before. 

The  revised  wheat -conservation  order,  the 
Impending  coarse  grain  control  edict,  the  new 
millfeed  tegulatlon,  with  all  their  strict  and 
far-reaching  provisions,  erased  what  faint 
semblance  of  a  free  market  the  industry  pre- 
viously had   enjoyed. 

The  firm  grip  of  the  CCC  embraced  the 
wheat,  flour,  and  millfeed  sectors  of  the  trade, 
while  the  AAA.  it  was  reported,  was  to  be 
given  the  screws  to  enforce  the  feed-grain 
order  covering  com.  oats,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums,  an  order  embracing  operations  of 
farmers,  truckers,  feeders,  and  all  otherb 
handling  coarse  grains. 

nothing  more  beyond 

And  so  the  grain  trade  looked  back  over 
Its  shoulder  yesterday  at  the  long  period  ol 
increasing  Government  supervision,  consid- 
ered the  present  controls  which  surpass  any- 
thing before  held  expedient  even  In  wartime, 
and  came  to  the  decision  the  end  of  the  line 
had  been  reached. 

Voicing  this  widespread  trade  sentiment 
early  last  week  was  Robert  E.  Sterling,  edltijr 
of  the  Northwestern  Miller.  "Today."  Ster- 
ling declared,  "there  is  no  place  else  to  go 
short  of  the  Government  Itself,  which  is 
expanding  the  CCC  Into  sole  buyer,  seller. 
Btorer  and  distributor  of  zU  grains  and  their 
flour  feed  and  other  commercial  products." 

Confusion  In  the  Industry  has  grown  dur- 
ing all  these  years  of  changing  "programs" 
and  "goals"  to  such  a  point,  Sterling  writes, 
that  no  one — not  even  those  who  wrote  the 
innumerable  orders — can  say  today  what  will 
happen  tomorrow.  Indeed,  the  majority  of 
graSnmen  confess  they  are  not  sure  what  Is 
happening  at  the  moment. 
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glimpse  of  the  trading  floor  here  yester- 
wbere  grain  experts  with  decades  of  ex- 
tence  labored  more  or  lets  in  vain  to 
fat  lom  the  Government's  revised  wheat 
ort  er.  was  enoui;b  to  prove  the  trade's  utter 
coi  fusion  at  its  present  position. 

A  HCIE  FOR  EVERTTHINO 

So.  today."  Sterling  declares,  "no  man  is 
fre  J  to  buy  and  sell,  to  process  or  merchan- 
dise as  a  free  agent  any  grain  for  ultimate 

as  food  for  men  or  beasts  without  taking 
coilnsel  from  endless  rules  and  regulations 
dif  Icult  of  understanding  In  the  first  in- 
sta  ice  and  almost  impossible  to  comply  with 

the  second,  third,  tenth  and  last." 
'he  Governments  obvious  defense  Is  that 
wi<  esprend  hunger  and  starvation  In  Europe 
and  elsewhere  Justify  any  sacrifice  on  the 
pai  t  of  this  Nation  With  this,  the  grain 
trape  seems  to  principle.    But  most 

nches  of  thf  ry  are  not  at  all  sure 

current  orders  wiih  all  their  attendant 

rictions  will  achieve  the  desired  results. 

For    their    only   comfort,   grainmen    must 

loc  Ic  to  the  far  horizcn.  for  times  will  change 

they  alw'4ys  have.  Abundant  crops  soon 
be  harvested  and  food  shortages 
thijoughout  the  world  will  be  alleviat.d. 
Prl'e  floors  someday  will  suppl.int  ceilings, 
ani  I  surpluses  will  replace  shortages  as  the 

ion's   prime   worry.     Times  will   change, 
in  that  fact  there  is  always  hope. 
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The  Tra^c  Fate  of  the  Steaiusliip 
•Yukon" 
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or 

HON.  D.  EMMERT  BRUMBAUGH 

or   PENNSYLV.\NI.* 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Ma:\h  14.  1946 

air.  BRUMBAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Fol  iruary  4  the  Nation  was  shocked  to 
lea  -n  that  the  .steam.ship  Yukon  with  495 
human  lives  aboard  was  wrecked  and  in 
grc  It  p>eril  in  John.stone  Bay.  48  miles 
eas :  of  Seward.  Alaska. 

The  Yukon  was  bound  for  Seattle  with 
a  ll.  nber  of  her  passenger  list  be- 

ing men  returning  to  the  United 

States  for  discharge  after  many  weary 
mo  iths  overseas.  In  addition  there  were 
ma  ly  women  and  children  aboard. 
Nei  spaper  reports  of  the  tragedy  de- 
scribed the  cause  as  being  due  to  "gale 
winds  and  towering  waves'  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  liner  broke  in  two.  its  for- 
wa;d  part  remaining  fast  aground  in 
Johnstone  Bay  while  the  after  part,  ac- 
cor  ling  to  officers  of  the  Coast  Guard 
cut  er  O^wndaga.  "rolled  to  starboard 
aac  rendered  rescue  efforts  difficult,  due 
to  i  y  water  and  high  waves." 

T  ^.e  War  Department  in  releasing  in- 
fon  nation     concerning     the     steamship 
Yi'/i'>n  reveals  that  it  was  built  in  1899 
and  was  owned  by  the  Alaskan  Steam- 
shif    Co..   Inc.,   Pier   2,   Seattle.   Wash. 
ConLinulng.  the  report  states: 
•   Tl  e  ship  was  privately  owned  and  oper- 
ated and  has  been  used  by  the  War  Depart- 
men  ;  in  transporting  military  and  civilian 
personnel  along  with  regular  passengers  be- 
tween Seattle  and  Alaskan  points.     When  it 
i»  expeditious,  small  groups  of  military  per- 
•onnfl  are  customarily  transported  to  their 
destinations   on    private  ships  such   as  the 
Yuki  n.     Escort    was    furnished    the    Yukon 
fiuri][g  the  war  when  known  enemy  activity 
."•arr! iiited  such  security  measures. 


Smce  release  of  the  report  of  the  War 
Department  six  soldiers  have  been  de- 
clared officially  dead  and  among  this 
number  is  one  of  the  finest  young  men 
In  my  congressional  district,  the  late  Sgt. 
Lester  S.  March,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ellis  March,  prominent  and  highly  re- 
spected citizens  of  Altoona.  Pa. 

The  revelations  of  Mr.  Phillip  W.  Moss 
are  a  shock  to  Mr.  and  Mr.>.  Ellis  March, 
parents  of  the  late  Sgt.  Lester  March, 
and  are,  in  addition,  of  stifficient  import 
to  demand  a  thorough  investigation  of 
the  facts  surrounding  the  loss  of  the 
ill-fated  Yukon.  Mr.  Mo.-s"  letter  indi- 
cates Rross  criminal  negligence  and. 
while  It  is  impossible  to  replace  the  pre- 
cious live.';  that  have  been  sacrificrd  in 
this  tragedy  of  the  sea,  it  would  be  wan- 
ton neglect  to  remain  .<nlent  in  the  face 
of  Mr.  Mo.ss'  disclo.'^ure.-:. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy  is  extended  to 
the  parents  of  the  late  Sgt.  L?ster  S. 
March  and  to  the  loved  ones  of  those 
v.ho  with  this  gallant  younf:  American 
were  forced  to  relinquish  their  right  to 
life.  lib?rty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
through  the  alleged  nesiect  of  persons 
responsible  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
human  lives  aboard  the  steamship 
Yukon. 

As  a,  further  testimonial  to  the  sterling 
character  and  sp     '  on  of  the 

late  Sgt.  Lester  S  i        a  to  read 

the  following  editorial  from  a  recent 
l.«;sue  of  the  Altoo:  " '  ,  or.  a  daily  news- 
paper of  wide  c:.  n  in  the  city  of 
Altoona  and  Blair  County,  Pa.: 

SGT.   LESTEa  S.   MARCH 

Official  confirmation  of  the  tragic  death  of 
Sgt.  Lester  S.  March  in  the  wrecking  of  the 
liner  Yukon  in  Alaskan  waters  has  been 
made  by  the  War  Department  and  his  name 
must   be  sorrowfully  ;;  the  long  list 

of  our  heroic  Altoona  . I  r  County  boys, 

who  have  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
Nation's  cause. 

Sergeant  March  can  be  described  as  one 
of  the  finest  e.xamples  of  the  civilian  turned 
soldier  In  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
a  young  man  of  exceptional  qualities  and 
attainments,  his  dutie^i  !n  war  sc?rving  to 
bring    into    sharper    c:  the    sterling 

attributes  of  char.icter  .  .;  ....:.d  which  made 
him  a  u-seful  citizen  in  civil  life,  and  popular 
among  all  who  shared  his  acquaintance. 

A  member  of  one  of  Altoona's  pioneer  fam- 
ilies. Sergeant  March  had  made  a  thorough 
preparation  for  a  career  of  usefulness  In  the 
community.  Nevertheless,  he  responded  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war  to  his  country's 
call  and  his  service  during  the  war  revealed 
him  as  an  exemplar  of  all  that  is  best  In 
the  soldier,  fearless.  Inspiring  to  others  and 
demonstrating  at  all  times  those  heroic 
qualities  that  made  possible  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

The  Altoona  Mirror  Joins  all  the  many 
friends  in  expressing  sympathy  to  the  par- 
ents and  others  in  the  family  in  the  grievous 
lo6s  they  have  suffered.  Cut  down  at  the 
close  of  his  duty  to  his  country.  It  Is  tragic 
that  his  life  could  not  have  been  spared  for 
the  career  of  usefulness  In  the  life  of  the 
community  which  he  would  have  adorned. 

The  grief-stricken  parents  have  added 
sorrow  in  their  bereavement  since  Ser- 
geant March's  body  has  not  yet  been  re- 
covered and  in  desperation  they  have 
written  to  officials  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  secure  information 
as  to  the  reason  for  utilizing  a  ship  that 
It  is  not  felt  was  seaworthy  since  it  failed 


to  withstand  the  gale  winds  and  tower- 
ing waves. 

The  parents  of  the  late  Sergeant 
March  have  received  a  letter  from  a  com- 
panion of  their  son  who  gives  a  graphic 
description  of  the  tragedy.  At  this  point 
I  wish  to  read  the  following  letter  re- 
ceived from  the  father  of  the  late  Ser- 
geant March  and  also  the  letter  written 
to  the  gnef-stricken  parents: 

Altoona,  P.a..  March   8.  1945. 
Hon    D.  E.m:jert  Brumeauch. 
N-:iL-  House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  herewith  enclosing  to  you 
a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  received  >e<iterday 
from  Pliilllp  W.  Moss,  now  discharged  from 
the  Army,  who  wrote  this  letter  from  his 
home  at  100  West  Hull  Street.  Den:son.  Tex. 
This  particular  boy  was  a  companion  of  my 
son.  Lester,  and  was  aboard  the  steamship 
Yukon  that  met  with  d!S..sttr. 

Th?  contents  of  the  letter  will  show  you 
that  the  crew  cf  this  ship  w?s  drunk  and 
that  is  the  re.ason  they  got  off  the  course 
and  caused  this  disaster.  He  al.so  states  that 
none  of  the  crew,  with  the  exception  of  10 
or  12.  offered  assistance  to  the  passengers 
in  this  wreck  and  that  the  boat  had  no 
equipment  for  any  emergency.  All  these 
tli:  ke  one  Icel  all  the  more  bitter,  be- 

c.i  IS  nothing  but  criminal  negligence 

on  the  part  of  the  Alaska  Sleam.shlp  Co 
There  should  be  at  no  time  any  ship  allowed 
to  leave  with  precious  souls  aboard  with  a 
drunken  crew  to  man  the  ship,  and  the  law 
should  be  such  that  the  Government  re- 
quires all  ship  personnel  to  be  sober. 

I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  this  letter  be- 
cause I  knew  you  are  interested  As  for 
my  son  Lester,  I  pray  to  Cn  d  that  they  re- 
cover him  F.mewherc.  As  yet  he  is  fitlll 
missing  and  has  been  pronounced  killed. 

Any  attention  given  to  this  letter  will  be 
appreciated,  and  I  shall  appreciate  ycur 
reply. 

Very  truly, 

Ellis  March. 

Deniscn.  Tex  .  March  5.  1946. 
Dea?.  Mr  'and  Mrs  March:  I  arrived  home 
tod.iy  and  fcund  your  letter  had  gotten  here 
ahead  of  me.  I  was  a<'ked  by  Captain 
Cribble  if  I  wouM  write  you  when  I  arrived 
home,  and  told  him  I  would  attempt  to  tell 
you  about  what  happened.  So  111  try  and  I 
hope  I  can  help  in  some  .«^mall  way. 

Lester  and  I  got  acquainted  when  he  trans- 
ferred   from    Adak    to    Anchorage.     I    fpent 
most  of  my  time  hanging  around  the  kitchen 
and  we  were  together  qu)te  a  bit.     He  was 
one  of  the  happiest  boys  I  have  ever  seen 
when  his  name  appeared  on  orders  to  return 
home.     On   several   occasions   we   went    into 
Anchorage  together  hunting  gifts  to  bring 
home.     I  don't  know  what  happened  to  his 
baggage  but  expect  It  went  down  with  the 
rest  of  It.     I  know  I  never  saw  my  bov  after 
noon    Monday.     I    talked    to    him    Monday 
morning  In  my  room  and  he  said   he  had 
taken  the  pin  for  his  mother  out  of  his  tag 
and  had  It  In  his  pocket.     One  thing  I  re- 
member  was    a    fur   set    consisting   of   cap. 
mittens,  and  neckpiece  he  bought  for  a  niece. 
It  was  to  have  been  sent   by  the  store  he 
bought  It  from.    I  hope  it  wasn't  Included  on 
the  maU  on  the  yt;\on  but  am  afraid  that 
It  was.     If  possible  I  would  like  to  know  if 
It  has  been   received   or  not.     I  worked   in 
squadron  headquarters  and  Lester  had  asked 
me  to  cancel  his  Insurance.     I  told  him  he 
had    kept    it    3    years    and    another    month 
wouldn't  hurt.     He  mentioned  this  while  we 
were  on  the  boat  and  told  me  how  happy  he 
was  that  I  had  been  too  lazy  to  All  out  the 
papers.     Up  to  the  last  time  I  saw  him  and 
talked  to  him  he  wa«  very  cheerful.     There 
were  five  of  us  standing  on  the  foredeck  to- 
gether and  another  boy  and  I  decided  to  go 
to  the  lounge  cn  the  upper  deck.     The  other* 
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decided  to  stay  out  In  the  open  In  case  the 
remainder  of  the  boat  overturned.  Before 
we  got  to  the  upper  deck  a  50-foot  wave  hit 
us  and  washed  20  persons  overboard. 

At  once  we  returned  to  check  and  see  If 
any  of  our  buddies  were  among  them.  There 
was  so  much  oil  on  the  water  It  was  Impos- 
sible to  recognize  anyone  in  it.  We  fcund 
that  Lester  and  another  boy  was  gone.  Some 
were  washed  ashore,  others  washed  against 
rocks  and  didn't  have  a  chance.  We  saw  two 
wash  around  a  point  of  land,  never  having  a 
chance  to  get  to  shore  or  close  to  the  boat. 
The  crew  would  do  nothing  at  all  to  help 
those  in  the  water.  In  fact,  they  were  not 
equipiied  for  any  kind  of  emergency.  It  was 
32  hours  before  a  line  was  put  ashore  and 
a  soldier  had  to  do  It  then.  We  were  7  miles 
off  course  and  had  only  made  39  miles  in  12 
hours.  I  have  newspaper  accounts  of  it  from 
the  Anchorage  papers  and  will  forward  them 
to  you  In  the  near  future.  Also  some  snap- 
shots taken  by  one  of  the  boys.  I  am  trying 
to  have  copies  of  them  made,  and  if  I  am 
unable  to  do  so  will  send  my  pictures  to  you. 
The  newspapers  give  a  rather  poor  account 
of  It.  The  sea  was  rough,  but  it  wasn't  such 
a  storm  that  would  put  us  in  the  position 
we  were  In.  That  was  my  first  boat  trip. 
but  I  do  not  believe  theie  could  have  been 
a  lot  more  done  by  the  crew.  At  no  time 
was  any  Instructions  or  orders  ever  given. 
The  paf^sengers  were  Just  left  to  do  the  best 
they  could.  Up  until  9  or  10  o'clock  the 
morning  we  went  on  the  rocks,  the  ranking 
crew  members  were  so  drunk  that  they  could 
hardly  get  around.  However,  a  few  of  them. 
I  would  say  about  10  or  12.  were  doing  what 
they  could  After  returning  to  Seward  we 
checked  all  Incoming  list.s.  local  hospital, 
and  Red  Cross  to  see  if  Lester  and  the  other 
boy  had  been  picked  up.  Two  days  later  the 
Red  Cross  at  Anchorage  called  and  told  me 
Lester  was  in  the  hospital  there  on  the  field. 
1  was  hoping,  but  I  couldn't  see  how  It  could 
happen,  so  I  went  out  to  the  hospital  to 
check  for  myself.  As  1  feared,  there  had 
been  a  mistake. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  sympathy,  and  if  I  can 
be  of  assistance  in   any  way,  at  any  time, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  ask  It. 
Sincerely, 

PHiLLn>  W.  Moss. 


Newspaper  Exposes  Real  Estate  Lobby — 
Describes  Quarter-Million-Dollar  Slush 
Fund — Names  Men  Opposing  Homes 
for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TTXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
the  Washington  lobbyists  who  have  been 
directing  the  fight  against  the  President's 
program  to  provide  homes  for  veterans 
have  remained  hidden  l>ehind  the  scenes. 
In  view  of  the  tremendous  pressure  which 
this  selfl.<5h  group  has  been  attempting 
to  bring  on  Congress  during  recent  weeks, 
I  think  it  is  high  time  that  we  name 
names  and  expose  some  of  the  amounts 
of  money  which  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  openly  admits  it 
is  .spending  in  Washington. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude a  nev.'s  story  publi.'^hed  on  March 
8  by  the  New  Yoik  newspaper  PM.  In 
tliis  story  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 


the  Members  to  the  fact  that  this  organl- 
2ation  is  spending  a  quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  a  year  Jor  its  national  oflBces.  It 
spends  nearly  $50,000  a  year  on  its  publi- 
cation. Headlines,  which  was  the  vehicle 
that  was  used  to  dupe  and  mislead  many 
legitimate  and  honest  real  estate  men 
over  the  country  on  the  President's 
housing  program. 

I  should  also  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  some  of  the  reactionary 
and  selfish  objectives  which  this  group 
favors.  I  think  the  Members  should  know 
something  about  the  headquarters  and 
personnel  of  this  organization. 

The  article  follows: 

HIGH-PBESSiniK     STAFF     DIIIECTS     REALTY     LOBEY  S 
ATTACKS    ON    ADMINISTKATION 

(By  Crordon  H.  Cole) 

Washington.  March  8. — Washington's  most 
triumphant  lobby  today  is  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Real  Estate  Boards,  whose  lead- 
ers played  a  major  role  in  the  congressional 
defeat  Just  handed  the  veterans'  emergency 
housing  program. 

The  antiprice  control  pressure  of  Herbert 
U.  Nelson,  NAREBs  executive  vice  president, 
and  Walton  Onslow,  its  editor  and  press 
agent  appeared  to  have  a  greater  effect  on  the 
majority  in  Congress  than  the  appeals  of 
President  Truman.  Economic  Stabilizer  Ches- 
ter Bowles,  and  Housing  Expediter  WUson 
Wyatt. 

NelEon  and  his  NAREB  were  not  alone  In 
the  fight  against  the  housing  program,  but 
their  fart  was  important  enough  to  win  them 
national  recognition  as  a  force  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Nelson,  who  looks  like  an  established  eco- 
nomics professor — complete  with  umbrella — 
has  directed  the  affairs  of  his  realtors — the 
association  owns  that  name  for  the  last  22 
years. 

But  It  wasn't  until  1942  when  Nelson  moved 
his  offices  to  Washington  and  lured  Onslow 
from  Harold  Ickes's  information  staff  at  the 
Interior  Department  that  the  NAfJB  grew 
up.  In  the  last  3  years,  the  association  has 
almost  doubled  Its  membership 

Onslow  claims  that  the  29.321  recJtors  on 
the  association's  roUs  represent  90  percent 
of  the  established  real-estate  firms  in  the 
United  States  of  .America  and  25  percent  of 
the  licensed  real-estate  agents. 

There  Is  little  doubt  that  Nelson  speaks  for 
the  real-estate  brokers  and  dealers  who  put 
up  the  $261,000  annual  budget  on  which  the 
association  operates  its  national  offices. 

The  office  Is  anytMng  but  the  sumptuous 
quarters  a  powerful  Washington  lobby  might 
be  expected  to  occupy.  The  glass-bricked 
enUauce  at  1737  K  Street  disguises  a  once 
fashionable  residence  that  has  completed 
the  transition  from  town  house,  to  boarding 
house,  to  office  building. 

The  landlord,  a  real-estate  agency,  occu- 
pies the  fancy  ground  floor.  Upstairs,  a 
touch  of  the  boarding-house  days  still  clings 
to  the  rooms  into  which  the  25  staff  members 
are  crowded. 

Nelson  himself  lives  in  a  two-room  suite  in 
the  building  and  works  at  a  small,  kidney 
desk  in  his  comfortable  living  room  It  is  the 
only  room  that  has  a  piano  or  a  carpet. 

The  only  well-appointed  office  at  NAREB 
headquarters  is  occupied  by  a  round,  ener- 
getic young  man  named  Calvin  Snyder.  Sny- 
der is  secretary  of  the  30-man  realtors'  Wash- 
ington committee  which  last  month  visited 
Congress  In  a  body  to  talk  against  price  con- 
trols and  subsidies  in  the  Patman  housing 
bill. 

Snyder  is  the  association's  official  lobbyist, 
the  contact  man  for  Congress  and  for  OPA. 
where  he  has  served  as  secretary  of  the  Indus- 
try Adviscrj'  Committee  that  kibitzes  on  rent 
contro-s.  This  young  man.  who  came  up 
through  the  asgoclation'.s  subsidiary  Society 
of  Industrial  Realtors,  has  a  $75,000  budget 


and  the  job  of  keeping  the  attitude  of  real- 
estate  men  before  Congress.  Those  attitudes 
are  no  secret.    The  association  1st 

Opposed  to  celling  prices  on  real  estate — 
like  the  plague. 

Opposed  to  public  bousing  as  "socialistic." 

Opposed  to  the  Wagner-Kllender-Taft  bill 
(which  It  calls  the  "wet"  bill)  for  the  same 
reason. 

Opposed  to  extension  of  the  Federal  tax 
structure  on  the  ground  that  too  much  of 
the  burden  of  local  taxation  Is  placed  on  real 
estate. 

Favorable  to  extension  of  price  control  If 
the  act  is  amended  to  permit  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  rents  where  a  landlord  can  show 
increased  costs. 

Favorable  to  legislation  to  break  restrictive 
practice  by  local  unious  and  others  which 
increase  building  costs. 

Snyder  also  gathers  information  of  Inter- 
est to  realtors  which  normally  goes  out 
through  the  NAREB's  weekly  newsletter. 
Headlines,  for  which  $43,120  has  been  budg- 
eted this  year. 

Nelson.  Onslow,  and  Snyder,  with  Lowell 
Baker,  who  holds  down  the  Chicago  office, 
make  up  the  national  staff  of  the  association. 
This  staff  is  financed  by  a  $10  per  capita  an- 
nual assessment  on  the  membership  of  the 
local  real-estatjC  boards,  plus  contribuCions 
for  special  purposes. 

Staff  activities  are  supervised  by  a  real- 
estate  broker  who  serves  for  1  year,  by  a  10- 
man  executive  committee,  a  48-man  board 
which  meets  three  times  a  year,  and  by  the 
association's  annual  convention. 

This  year's  president  is  Boyd  T  Barnard, 
of  Jackson  Cross  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Barnard, 
and  Harry  A.  Taylor,  of  Frank  H.  Taylor  & 
Son,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  the  Ueasurer,  are 
members  of  the  executive  committee. 

Other  members  on  the  committee  «re: 

Morgan  L.  Fitch,  of  Charles  Rmger  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Matthew  G.  Ely,  of  Horace  8  Ely  tt  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Maurice  G.  Read,  of  Ma£on-McE>uffie  Co., 
Berkeley.  Calif. 

Jay  L.  Hearin,  of  Jay  Hearln,  realtors. 
Tampa.  Fla. 

Ward  C.  Glfford.  of  Ward  C.  Gifford  Realty 
Co..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

E.  L.  Oslendorf,  ol  Ostendorf-Morris  Co., 
Cleveland. 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  of  Garrett -Bromfield  it 
Co..  Denver. 

These  are  the  men  who  fix  the  policies  and 
arrange  the  financing  of  the  Washington 
real  estate  lobby. 

Recently,  this  committee  approved  plans  to 
build  an  auxiliary,  the  National  Real  Estate 
Foundation,  which,  with  a  reputed  $5,000,000 
organizing  fund,  they  hope  to  use  to  rein- 
force their  influence  in  Congress. 


Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  appealed  to  the  American 
farmer  to  raise  more  food  in  1946:  he 
has  also  appealed  to  the  American  people 
to  eat  less  food  in  order  that  we  may  give 
substantial  aid  to  the  starving  millions  In 
other  and  less  fortunate  lands.  The  ap- 
peal for  less  food  consumption  will  be 
met  wholeheartedly,  but  the  matter  of 
increasing  production  of  food  rests  lai  Re- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  President  bimseil. 
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If  he  would  increase  production  of  food 
he  must  issue  orders  Immediately  to  stop 
the  drafting  of  farm  boys  in  order  to  re- 
lieve as  speedily  as  possible  the  serious  la- 
bor shortage  on  the  American  farm.  Also, 
ho  must  throw  the  great  power  of  his 
(  :i:ce  into  speeding  up  production  of 
r  :m  machinery  of  which  there  is  seri- 
(  us  shortage.  Another  thing  that  the 
President  must  do  to  secure  maximum 
I  '  on  is  to  put  an  end  to  all  the 
>.  meddlesome  restrictions  en 
pricfs  and  production  that  have  been 
imposed  by  OPA.  Once  these  changes 
h '.ve  be«^n  made  the  American  farmer 
w.'ldo! 

The  1..  .^., ,.ifT  letter  from  a  prominent 
M  nnesota  farmer,  written  me  several 
davs  ago,  explains  the  .situation  more 
lully  than  I  can  hope  to  do.  The  letter 
follows.  I  commend  its  reading  to  my 
colleagues: 

Majuth  11.  1940 
Hon.  Hakold    ■  on, 

■jton.  D   C. 

Ck\r  Mb.  KNcrsoN:  While  listening  to  the 
raciu).  and  reading  t'le  new^-spapers,  I  cannot 
help  but  write  you  a  few  lines.  With  all 
kinds  of  strikes  going  on  and  now  the  PresN 
dent's  order  to  save  wheat  for  the  starving 
nations  to  raise  more  this  year  so  there  be 
food  enough  to  go  around.  All  of  these 
thi.^s  Just  don't  add  up. 

Selective  Service  still  drafting  all  farm 
bc.vs  that  are  on  the  farms  (the  few  that  are 
;eft>  even  the  rV-F's.  or  whatever  there  Is 
left.  How  In  the  name  of  common  sense 
c  "        fxnect  the  farmers  to  produce  mere 

heip.     Some   of    the   help    now    are 
•us  per  hour  and  at  15  hou-s  per 

0  s  to  $7  50  per  dav  rh;?;  r(H-m  and 
board.  H  .w  can  farmers  p  .  operate 
a  farm  any  longer?  Last  fa;.  ..i  ....d  to  pay 
81  per  hour  to  operate  corn  pickers  Now 
they  want  to  hold  farm  prices  down:  tf  this 
d-es  not  come  to  a  stop  f.irnjers  will  strike, 
then  we  will  .see  what  will  happen  because 
?very  farmer  I  have  talked  to  Is  In  an  up- 
•oar  Farmers  cannot  get  farm  Implements 
secausc  labor  strikes  every  time  they  feel 
Ike  It. 

There  will  be  many  acres  of  land  that  will 
lot  b*  put  into  crop  this  year,  not  because 
he  farmer  doesn't  want  to.  but  because  they 
ire  forced  to  do  so  through  no  help,  too 
ilgh    wages,    no  ^     and    too    '    v 

in   income  for  f.  ,>  and   prodn   -^ 

A:r.v  a  mUklng  herd  has  been  shipped  to 
iidiltet  bccana*  there  was  no  one  to  milk 
faaoi.  also  very  few  hogs  will  be  raised  for 
here  U  no  one  to  feed  and  Uke  care  of 
■  hem. 

Selective  Service  fellows  try  to  make  the 
I  popie  believe  that  the  men  they  discharge 
I  hall  replace  the  ones  they  take,  but  this  U 
1 11  bunk  The  men  that  come  back  do  not 
i  o  back  on  the  farm,  they  want  easier  JcIm. 
c  r  they  take  the  $20  per  week  for  a  year 
to  stay  unemployed  Why  should  they  work 
«t  that  rate?  The  farm  help  this  summer 
1  ill  be  far  worse  than  last  year. 

If  we  had  had  full  uninterrupted  pro- 
cuctton  we  would  not  be  In  this  mess,  and 
I  Know  what  I  am  talking  about.  I  will  cite 
yi)U  my  son's  case,  who  operates  a  320-acre 
f  irm.  He  has  not  had  a  farm  hand  since 
lecember  1.  last.  He  and  his  wife,  with  a 
1  -year-old  child,  take  care  of  25  milk  cows, 
a  Id  35  beef  cattle.  75  hogs,  and  200  chickens. 
There  are  thousands  like  them,  but  they 
t  link  they  are  darn  fools  to  keep  up  that 
p  ice  to  Work  from  5  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m..  while 
t  le  other  fellow  works  but  40  hours  a  week. 
If  some  labor  union  heads  want  to  try  It, 
l<t  them:  we  can  replace  them  with  better 
h  )rse  8en«e. 

1  have  given  you  some  of  the  thoughts  of 
tl  e  farmers  arour.d  here,  now  I  would  like 
tc  see  you  p«M  aome  of  these  thoughts  along 


to  the  men  In  Congress,  and  show  them  what 
they  may  expect  for  194«.  They  had  l)etter 
change  their  thinking  In  a  hurry  and  get 
better  farm  prices,  and  people  to  work  In 
agriculture  because  the  farm  Is  still  the 
backbone  of  the  Nation,  yet  are  far  under- 
paid. They  are  organizing  fast  for  their  own 
Interests,  which  Is  the  alttiation  they  are 
forced  to  face. 

Respectfully  yours. 


The*  Story  of  Warsaw 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENT.ATrV'ES 

Thursday.  March.  14.  1946 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
March  11.  1946  edition  of  the  CIO  News, 
a  Weekly  i  of  the  Congress  of 

Industrial  u.-... ..  /.c*L.ons.  there  appeared 
an  article  by  Mr.  Leo  Krzycki  entitled 
"Mission  to  Poland."  This  article  pur- 
ports to  present  the  hgh  spots  of  a  re- 
port to  CIO  members  on  a  recent  5- 
mcn-h  tour  of  Europe  undf»rtak'-n  by 
Leo  Krzycki.  vice  president  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  and  president 

of  the  American  Slav   C s.      The 

author    of    that    report  ;    Poland 

after  the  mt-mber.s  of  a  subcom- 
" of  the  Housp  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  was  a  member,  had 
bt^en  in  Poland.  A  full  report  of  that 
subcommittee  had  been  presented  some- 
time ago  to  the  full  committee,  but.  un- 
for  '  ,    due    to    some    delay,    the 

prit:    _  .  port  has  not  as  yet  been  made 
available. 

In  order  that  all  Members  may  have 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  compare  the 
observations  made  In  Mr.  Krzycki's  re- 
port with  some  of  the  material  presented 
to  the  House  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee. 
I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  my  own 
report  on  Poland  entitled  "The  Story  of 
Warsaw ': 

THK  start  or  WABsaw 
This  is  the  story  of  Warsaw.  As  It  Is  un- 
folded It  IS  also  the  story  of  Poland,  for  War- 
saw U  the  heart  of  Poland  and.  not  unlike 
the  human  heart,  it  has  for  8  long  years  felt 
and  still  today  feels  the  terrible  pains  and 
agonizing  tortures  of  all  its  people,  cities, 
towns,  and  villages.  Today  that  heart  still 
lives  and  beats  within  the  battered  »)ody  of 
Poland  as  firmly  and  determinedly  as  ever. 
not  only  to  survive  but  to  secure  for  all  Its 
people  the  blessings  ->f  llt>eTty. 

If  I  err  In  telling  you  what  I  saw  and  heard. 
It  Is  because  I  shall  have  minimized  the 
actual  terrible  situation  as  I  saw  it  and  as  It 
was  told  to  me.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  challenge  human  ability  of  vocal  plctur- 
izatlon  that  words  lose  their  usual  capacity 
for  expression  and  their  sound  returns  to 
mock  the  speaker  who  realizes  that  they  have 
failed  In  their  purpose. 

I  had  my  first  foretaste  of  what  Poland 
was  like  In  Paris.  The  original  Itinerary  pro- 
vided for  our  visiting  Poland  some  4  or  5 
day*  after  we  had  reached  Paris.  We  left 
Washington  on  August  12.  were  scheduled 
to  leave  ParU  for  Berlin  on  August  15.  spend 
2  days  In  Berlin,  proceed  then  to  Prague, 
remain  In  Pragtie  for  1  day  and  then  to 
proceed  to  Warsaw,  arriving  there  on  August 
18.     However,  we  did  not  actually  arrive  In 


Warsaw  until  August  26.  Our  whole  schedule 
was  completely  disrupted  and  we  were  lurced 
to  Improvise  day-to-day  schedules  while  we 
waited  until  Moscow  had  cleared  our  passage 
Into  Poland.  Our  entry  into  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Poland  depended  upon  clearance 
from  Moscow.     F  t  two  whole  weeks 

the  State  Depar:.  iSclals  attached    to 

our  party  wirc>d  conBieiently  to  procure  clear- 
ance without  any  answer.  Finally  a  response 
was  received  that  a  Soviet  plane  would  take 
us  into  Poland.  This  offer  was  flatly  rejected 
by  our  group  and  a  wire  was  dispatched  that 
we  Insisted  u;  me 

into  Poland.  ,•  of 

our  time  waii  speni  titlkiug  tu  displaced 
Poll*:h  nationals  at  Wiesbaden.  Germany  and 
fcrmer  Inmates  of  the  concentration  camp 
at  Ca:hau.  During  this  interval  we  traveled 
to  London  and  there  when  we  attempted  to 
contact  rceponslble  Poluh  leaders  in  I 
we  ver*  warned  by  a  high  American  at: 
thnt  as  these  leaders  were  being  watchetl  by 
Soviet  agenu  that  if  we  at'cmptrd  to  talk 
with  any  of  them  cur  ng  into 

Poland-would  l)e  serlov.    .  j  ..,..;>;.,   u 

In  Paris  we  met  several  Polish  fllera  and 
a  Polish  war  corrcsp«.ndent  who  told  us 
tales  of  horror  brcuTht  back  by  people  who 
recently  re'urnei  from  Poland  At  Wies- 
baden I  talked  to  a  group  of  50  displaced 
persons  of  Polish  nationality.  These  were 
determined  never  to  return  to  Poland  so 
long  as  the  present  Warsaw  Government  re- 
mained In  pow  'r.  One  of  them  had  recently 
returned  Iiom  Poland  and  Informed  hij.  col- 
leaiTUes  of  what  he  had  experienced.  At 
Dachau,  where  there  were  over  9  000  Polish 
pruoners  «,n  the  dnv  of  liberation  of  the 
camp  on  April  29.  1945.  I  met  with  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  a  clergyman  from  Pnznatr. 
a    lawyer    from    Kr.iknw.    ar.d    a    i  .  nt 

p<illtir3l     Ira  lf»r     from     Poliuirt     w  :e- 

■''f'  were   still 

'^  Mtact  with 

^^"  tored    by    the 

'^  • —    1     -    ..  ;,.    In    Germany. 

They.  too.  know  fully  and  well  the  conditions 
existing  in  P  '      v.    They  told  me.  how- 
ever, that  f  f  the  Poles  there  and 
In  th**  other  ctinps  ar  :.g  so  strongly 
to   return   to  Poland    t               .  y   are    willing 
to  take  any  risk  Just  to  sre  their  homeland 
again   and   to  spend   their   last   days   there. 
Their  longing  has  so  overpowered  theJr  rea- 
soning that  they  care  not  what  awalU  them 
They  want  to  return  to  their  homae  even  If 
U   be    for   a   short    period    of    time    and    to 
sacrifice     their     frail     bodies     and     waning 
strength  but  stout  hearu  toward  regaining 
and    rebuilding    a    free    Poland.     They    felt 
bltier  toward  us  because  they  say  that  they 
have  been  deserted.     They  feel  bitter  toward 
the  Ameilcan  Poles  tiecause  they  have  not 
sent  a  bit  of  aid.  clothing,  food,  or  medicine 
to   relieve   their    suffering.     This    bltterneaa 
Is   characteri'tlc   of    mo*.t    of    the    displaced 
Poles  with  whom  I  have  spoken.    They  point 
with  pride  to  the  courage  of  the  Pollsh-Amer- 
lean  soldier  who  first  entered   the   Dachau 
concentration  camp.     I  was  unable  to  find 
out  his  name  but  here  Is  the  official  version 
of  his   entry   and   of   the    liberation    as   set 
down  In  the  publication  entitled  "Dachau" 
Issued  by  the  Seventh  United  Slates  Army. 
"Sunday.  Just  aft*r  the  noon  meal,  the  air 
was  unusually  still.     The   big   field   outside 
the  compound  was  deserted.     Suddenly  some- 
one began  running  toward  the  gate  at  the 
other    side    of    the    field.     Others    followed. 
The   word    was   shouted    through    the   mass 
of   gray,    tired    prisoners.    Americans.     That 
word  repeated,  yelled  over  the  shoulders  In 
throaty  Polish.   In  Italian.  In  Riualan,  and 
Dutch,  and  In  the  familiar  ring  of  French. 
The  first  Internee  was  shot  down  as  he  rtished 
toward   the   gate   by   the   guard.     Yet   they 
kept   running  and  shouting  through   eager 
llpe  and  unbelieving  eyes.  Americans!     And 
at  the  gate  In  front  of  the  hysterical  mcb 
of  men  were  not  the  reglmenU  or  the  tanks 
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they  had  expected,  but  one  dark-complex- 
ioned, calm  American  soldier,  an  American 
Pole,  pistol  In  hand,  looking  casually  about 
him;  up  at  the  towers  were  the  SS  guards 
who  watched  apparently  frozen;  t)ehlnd  him 
two  or  three  other  American  boys  about 
a  hundred  yards  away;  and  Into  the  flushed 
wet  faces  of  those  thousands  surging  about 
In  front  of  him. 

"A  few  shots  were  fired  from  behind  the 
wall,  the  guards  In  the  first  tower  came 
down,  hands  above  their  heads.  A  white 
blanket  was  hung  out  from  another  tower, 
and  they  came  down,  but  one  of  them  had 
a  pli^tol  In  his  hand  which  he  held  liebind 
Ills  back,  and  the  daik-compiexioned  soldier 
shot  him  down.  At  the  far  side  of  the  com- 
pound, the  guards  were  taken  care  of  from 
the  outside. 

"Then  a  Jeep  arrived.  Wliere  were  the 
regiments  and  tanks?  The  &rst  American 
was  hoisted  into  the  air  and  two  others, 
a  19-yeRr-old  tarmer  from  the  West,  and 
a  19-year-old  university  student,  were 
dragged  out  of  the  Jeep  and  carried  around 
the  grounds  on  the  Internees'  shoulders.  A 
blond  Journalist  In  uniform  was  also  m  the 
Jeep,  and  she  climbed  the  tower  by  the  gate 
With  a  young  officer. 

"Suddenly  the  prisoners  produced  flags  and 
colors  which  had  been  buried  under  bar- 
racks or  hidden  In  rafters.  These  flags  and 
colors  were  Improvised  from  sheets  and 
scrape  of  colored  cloth.  It  was  a  mardl-gras. 
Over  the  loud-speaker  system  the  blond 
Journalist  said  'We  are  Just  as  glad  to  see 
you  as  you  are  to  .^ee  us  '  And  then  a  chap- 
lain In  broken  German  asked  them  to  Join 
him  In  the  Lords  Prayer  And  lor  a  few 
minutes  In  powerful  earnest  unison  and  with 
bowed  revered  heads  and  clasped  bands,  they 
praved.  The  words  echoed  through  the  com- 
pound and  through  the  hearts  of  the  thou- 
sands still  incredulous  at  the  dark-complex- 
ioned American  Pole,  the  19-year-old  farm 
boy  from  the  West,  and  the  student,  and  at 
the  regiments  and  tanks  that   never  came  " 

"When  we  returned  from  London  on  Aug- 
ust 24  our  group  was  advised  that  the  long 
awaited  clearances  had  Anally  been  granted 
and  that  the  committee  would  be  allowed  to 
travel  to  Poland  in  Its  own  plane  On  the 
morning  of  August  26.  we  lelt  Pans  un  our 
way  to  Warsaw  via  Berlin.  We  arrived  in 
Warsaw  In  the  early  afternoon  of  the  same 
day.  On  our  way  over  from  Berlin  and  before 
we  had  reached  Foznan.  with  powerful  Navy 
binoculars  I  acarned  the  countryside  cover- 
ing the  area  to  be  ceded  to  Poland  In  com- 
pensaiion  for  the  lands  that  had  t>een  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet,  east  of  the  so-called  Cvir- 
zon  Line.  Few  pe  pie  were  noticeable  in 
the  fields  and  the  whole  countryside  was 
devoid  of  any  cattle  or  horses.  Occasionally 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  could  be  seen 
going  east.  The  preponderance  of  traffic  was 
east.  Soon  the  city  of  Poznan  appeared  and 
some  portions  of  it  lay  In  ruins.  Prom  Poz- 
nan to  Warsaw  more  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  could  be  seen  on  Its  way  east  and  in 
many  Instances  these  herds  were  Interspersed 
between  large  convoys  of  horse-driven 
wagons  filed  high  with  materials.  Here  and 
there  large  encampments  of  wagons  could 
be  seen  not  far  off  the  roads.  After  about  an 
hotir  and  a  half  cur  plane  circled  over  the 
city  of  Warsaw  divided  by  the  Vistula  River 
with  Its  four  bridges  destroyed. 

Parallel  to  and  very  near  one  of  the  de- 
stroyed bridges  was  a  complete  wooden  span 
Jammed  with  trucks  wagons,  and  cars,  and 
flanked  with  Jammed  people  all  moving  tn 
either  direction  Down  t)elow  appeared  the 
airfield  and  as  we  gradually  descended  we 
saw  that  the  concrete  landing  strip  was  pot- 
marked  with  craters  and  could  not  be  used. 
Some  apprehension  overtook  me  as  I  realized 
that  any  landing  would  have  to  be  made  on 
a  field  overgrown  high  with  weeds  and 
graas.  But  before  I  had  finished  my  "Hail 
Mary."  Gregory,  our  pilot  had  already  brought 
down  the  plane  and  to  the  accompaniment 


of  seven  or  eight  bumps  which  raised  lis  up 
to  the  fuU  play  of  otir  safety  belu.  brought 
the  plane  to  a  stop.  This  was  the  CMtencie 
Airport  situated  about  5  miles  from  Warsaw. 
On  the  field  were  a  score  of  planes  marked 
with  the  red  and  white  Polish  emblem  and 
several  Russian  planes.  As  we  alighted  we 
were  met  by  two  military  ofQcers  one  in  Rus- 
sian uniform  and  one  in  uniform  of  Polish 
military  whose  grey  cornered  cap.  the  front 
angle  of  which  was  raised  high  over  the  visor 
by  a  tarnished  Polish  eagle  seemed  to  hide 
most  of  his  face.  This  lad  In  Polish  uniform 
was  no  more  than  18  and  spoke  better  Rus- 
sian than  Polish.  After  they  had  carefully 
scrutinized  our  passports  representatives  of 
the  American  Embassy  arrived  on  the  field 
and  we  started  our  short  Journey  Into  the 
city.  For  alx)Ut  15  minutes  we  drove  through 
a  double  lane  highway  divided  by  a  double 
set  of  trolley  tracks  which  had  once  served 
the  city.  The  destruction  on  both  -Bides  of 
the  street  gradually  unfolded  before  us. 
Here  and  there  still  standing  on  the  tracks  or 
lying  on  their  sides  were  burned-out  trolley 
cars.  On  Ixjth  sides  of  the  highway  appeared 
overturned  rusted  half  tracks,  armored  ve- 
hicles and  tanks  Large  homes  and  what 
once  were  apartment  dwellings  lay  in  ruins. 
In  some  of  the  apartment  houses  the  first 
and  second  stones  still  remained  standing 
and  tirad.  wan.  sad  faces  looked  through 
gaping  hole.s  that  once  were  windows  Soon 
we  were  on  the  Aleje  Jerozolimskle,  one  of 
the  main  thoroughfares  leading  into  the 
center  of  the  city.  Ruins  and  huge  piles  of 
rubble  held  back  by  neatiy  erected  walls  made 
of  loose  brick  lined  both  sides  of  the  streets. 
Our  autos  came  to  a  stop  before  a  large  build- 
ing that  stood  out  ironically  amidst  the  de- 
struction practically  untouched  by  the  war. 
It  was  the  Hotel  Polonia  and  it  owed  its 
present  undamaged  condition  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  served  as  the  headquarters  of 
the  German  Gestapo.  As  soon  as  our  cars 
had  come  to  a  stop  the  huge  milling  throng, 
noticeably  attracted  by  the  American  flags 
fluttering  In  the  brisk  breeze,  surrounded  us 
before  we  had  even  alighted.  As  each  car 
discharged  its  passengers,  the  throng  grew 
larger  and  larger  and  blocked  off  any  path  to 
the  entrance  of  the  hotel 

With  each  passing  moment  more  people 
gathered,  and  those  immediately '  near  us 
could  l>e  heard  to  whisper.  "Amerikanle. 
Amerikanie  "  Soon  the  whisper  was  taken 
up  by  those  farther  away  and  grew  louder  and 
louder  As  we  made  our  way  they  pushed 
back  voluntarily  to  open  up  a  passageway  to 
the  hotel.  Most  of  them  were  poorly  clad, 
some  were  ragged,  some  were  barefooted. 
Some  had  their  shoes  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  They  all  seemed  destitute,  tired, 
and  visibly  affected  by  the  ordeals  that  they 
had  experienced  Some  were  emaciated,  most 
far  from  healthy  On  each  was  an  expression 
hard  to  understand  and  difficult  to  describe. 
It  was  a  stern,  determined  look.  As  we 
passed  through,  their  faces  lit  up  with  an 
expression  that  seemed  to  say.  "Welcome." 
Others  maintained  an  expression  which  be- 
trayed their  inner  feelings,  a  sort  of  half- 
hidden  smile  of  satisfaction  that  something 
to  their  liking  had  taken  place  or  would  soon 
occur.  Something  which  they  had  waited 
for.  We  entered  the  hotel  with  the  quiet 
voices  "To  sa  Amerikanie"  following  us  into 
the  hotel. 

From  the  offices  of  Ambaasador  Lane,  situ- 
ated in  the  hotel,  we  looked  out  upon  War- 
saw— Warsaw  that  had  been  ravished  not 
once  or  twice,  but  four  times — now  supposed- 
ly liberated,  but  held  firmly  by  Soviet  might. 
There  stretching  l>efore  tis  as  far  as  we  could 
see  was  the  complete  destruction  of  the  city 
through  whose  broad  streets  once  gaily  prom- 
enadec  more  than  1,000.000  Inhabitants. 
Tliere  today  still  live  400.000  people,  whose 
brothers,  children,  parents,  and  relatives  still 
He  underneath  the  wreckage  and  ruins.  To 
the  left  could  be  heard  a  deafening  rumble, 
and  a  cloud  of  dust  rose  high  Into  the  bril- 


liantly sunlit  skies.  The  morning  papers 
would  soon  announce  that  another  partially 
devastated  apartment  block  had  collapead 
and  30  or  40  more  bcxlles  were  added  to  the 
75,000  that  are  yet  to  be  uncovered.  In  front 
of  us  stood  what  remained  of  the  most  t>eau- 
tiful  railroad  station  in  Europe,  a  twisted 
mass  of  steel  sunk  deep  Into  a  htige  ravine 
which  was  now  being  filled  In  to  enlarge  the 
temporary  plaza  which  serves  as  the  central 
station  for  the  straw-covered  horse-driven 
farm  wagons  which  constitute  the  transpor- 
tation system  of  Warsaw.  A  ride  anywhere 
in  Warsaw  can  be  had  for  20  zlotys.  New 
when  I  speak  of  zlotys  t)ear  in  mind  that  tiie 
official  rate  of  exchange  was  5  zlotys  to  91; 
so  that  a  ride  in  one  of  these  cars  cvsis  you  €4. 

Here  and  there  at  definite  intervals  were 
small  wooden  shacks  in  front  of  which 
elderly  women  dl.'^played  for  sale  strings  of 
dried  sausage,  stacks  of  black  bread,  vege- 
tables, pickled  meats,  dried  mushrooms,  po- 
tatoes, tomatoes,  and  other  garden  vegetables. 
At  each  intersection  stood  a  girl  In  Pcilsh 
uniform  directing  traffic.  Machine  guns  were 
hung  over  their  backs.  Up  f>nd  down  the 
AleJe  Jerozolimskle  slowly  passing  up  and 
down  the  street  were  soldiers  In  Russian  and 
Polish  uniforms  with  pistols  In  their  holsters 
and  machine  guns  over  their  shoulders. 
Wherever  your  eyes  wandered  the  destruction 
was  virtually  complete  Here  that  dream  of 
complete  destruction  Ix^rn  in  "  perverted 
German  mind  some  place  in  the  dim  recesses 
of  a  beer  house  In  Munich  saw  Its  complete 
realization. 

Soon  we  left  the  hotel  and  drove  down 
the  Ullca  Marszalkowska .  Amidst  rubble 
piled  20  and  30  feet  high  we  drove  into  the 
old  city — stare  mlasto  Everything  was  gone. 
The  Cathedral  of  St.  John,  the  world  famous 
Fuklers  wine  cellars,  the  buildings  with  their 
beautiful  hand-painted  facades,  the  work  of 
famous  artists,  were  a  mass  of  bricks,  dirt 
and  tin  Few  walls  were  left  standing.  Oc- 
casionally a  painttd  facade  appeared  amidst 
the  rubble.  The  destruction  challenges 
verbal  discriptlon  You  actually  dlstnost 
your  own  eyes.  Here  among  this  wreckage 
women  emerge  and  call  to  their  children  who 
quickly  gather  around  you  wherever  you  go. 

Wherever  there  was  a  small  area  of  land 
free  from  rubble  there  you  were  sure  to  find 
a  white  wooden  cross.  The  larger  the  area 
the  more  the  crosses  These  are  the  crosses 
of  Poland  Underneath  each  a  hero  lies 
burled.  Each  grave  is  covered  with  fresh-cut 
flowers  and  bears  the  name  of  a  fallen  hero. 
People  come  and  go,  each  stopping  for  a 
minute  to  kneel  and  whisper  In  almost  au- 
dible tones  their  prayers  for  the  dead.  On 
the  Ullca  Pleracka  is  the  Zamojskl  Palace. 
In  the  rear  is  a  huge  garden  filled  with 
crosses.  On  each  cross  a  name  Kazimierz 
ZawadskL  Tadetisz  Hellnski.  Tacked  to 
some  crosses  are  written  permissions  to  the 
next  of  kin  to  remove  the  body  to  a  family 
lot  In  some  nearby  cemetery.  Wherever  you 
ttirn  you  see  more  crosses.  Even  in  the  down- 
town area  wherever  a  wall  cf  building  Is 
still  standing  there  are  paint^^  black  crosses 
marking  the  execution  place  of  those  shot 
by  the  Germans.  Flowers  are  piled  high  on 
the  sidewalks  and  mingle  their  fragrance  with 
the  stench  of  decaying  flesh  of  bodies  not  yet 
recovered  beneath  nearby  debris. 

We  wanted  to  continue,  but  as  it  wa^  al- 
ready dark  we  had  to  return  to  the  hotel  for 
dinner.  We  had  also  been  warned  not  to 
stay  out  too  late  as  there  was  still  shooting 
going  on  in  the  streets  and  it  was  not  too 
healthy  to  be  out  in  the  evening. 

That  evening  in  the  most  devastated  city 
in  Europe  we  had  the  k>est  supper  in  all  our 
travels.  Caviar,  smoked  salmon,  baked  ham. 
wines,  tenderloin  steak,  vegetables  of  all 
kinds,  vodka,  ice  cream.  People  danced  and 
gilly  sang.  An  orchestra  tried  lU  best  with 
American  hits  of  3  or  4  years  ago.  The  con- 
trast between  wiiat  we  saw  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day  and  that  which  we  now  were  wit- 
nessing was  terrific.     After  2  hours  of  this 
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finally  called  for  the  rachunek — the  bill, 
too.  wa5   terrific.     Our  party  of   12  bad 
spent    $1,200.     We    went    to    bed    that 
rfli^ht  thinking  Jiist  what  we  could  have  done 
ith  the  SIOO.  and  to  add  to  our  discomfort 
sleep  was  constantly  Interrupted  by  gun- 
outside 
The    following    morning    we    visited    the 
^etto.     The  only  possible  description  that 
can  think  of  which  would  adequately  por- 
ay  the  complete  destruction  of  the  ghetto 
the  B:biical   narration   of   the   razing   of 
Jerusalem.   "Not  a  stone  was  left  standing 
n  a  stone."    This  is  literally  true  of  the 
'.to.     The  only   remains  are  stone  walls 
lit  out  in  the  center  of  the  street.  6  and  8 
t  high,  topped  with  large  pieces  of  jagged 
ass  frozen  solidly  into  the  concrete.    Some 
reet  signs  are  still  standing  enabling  one 

I  identify  tl.at  this  once  was  Nalewkl  Street, 
UUca  Blelanska.  here  Ullca  Dzlka.     Un- 

eiplcdcd  shells  are   neatly   piled   up  on   the 
rccts  to  be  '  v  by   the  workmen, 

women  art     .  ..  the  ruins  for  par- 

ies of   coal   to   sell   on    the   black    market 
order  to  earn  some  money  with  which  to 
some     food.       Rusted     German     tanks 
knocked  out  by  bottles  of  gasoline  are  being 
mantled    and    carted    away.      Here    once 
000   Jews   were   crowded   and   completely 
ped  out  during  the  insurrection.     Numer- 
ous stories  of  German  treachery  are  told  by 
le    occupants    of    the    nearby    apartment 
>s.     Originally  the  area  covered  an  ex- 
tensive part  of  the  city  but  every  day  the 
ans  dcm:\nd?ri  gold  threatening  to  con- 
act  the  area  by  ren  uvlng  (  ne  of  the  streets 
om  the  "hetfo  itself      Wltii  each  payment 
tw  (!•  1  the  area  con- 

anil.,  ut  a  lew  streets 

■mained  in  the  ehetto  area. 
As  we  lelt  the  ghetto  we  drove  to  the  Square 
Our  Savior  and  our  pass.ige  was  Impeded 
a  huge  herd  of  cattle  'oeing  driven  by  Rus- 
soldiers.      We    Inquired    and   were    told 
at   th'.s  was  cattle  being  taken  away  from 
iTinaiiy  ami  was  on  it*  way  to  Russia.     We 
ocd  on  the  walk  for  several  minutes  and  in- 
q  ilred  of  others.     We   were  told  that  herds 
cattle  can  be  seen  at  all  times  of  the  day 
almost  every  day  In  the  week.    Whispering 
>lces  confided;  "This  is  our  cattle  and  It  is 
b  'Ing  r  oned  by  the  Russians  and  Is  on 

wa\  S:ill  fresh  in  my  memory  Is 

e  K'.icht  ot  j.he  Teatr  Wielki.  the  Ratusz.  the 
ty  Hall,  the  Zamek  Krolewski  and  the  Royal 
The  Nazi  hordes  even  desecratad  the 
of  the  Unknown  Soldier.     At  the  en- 
to  the  O^rod  Saski.  the  Saxon  Gardens, 
erected  Polanas  tribute  to  the  unknown 
ler.     It   was  completely   destroyed.     The 
plaque     with     the     Inscription     was 
sittashed  into  scjres  of   pieces.     Today  each 
has  been  found  and  pieced  together  in 
aw    fashion.      The    Innumerable    statues 
btjrderlnt;    the    walks    throi:gh    the    gardens 

II  stand  mute  witnesses  of  Nazi  beastiallty. 
matter  where  ycu  go  all  you  mm  we  ruins. 

Whether  It  be  on  the  Aleje-U  <:e.  the 

ca    Bucha.    K  )szykowa    or    i  iia    few 

Us  and   hollow   (.hells   are   still   standing. 
Nazis  made  certain  and  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  destruction  of  all  that  could 
connected  with  Polish  culture      The  Na- 
tional Museum,  the  Library  of  the  Zamojskls. 
Library  of  the  Przjzdzleckis.  the  Raczyn- 
coHcction  fell  prey  to  German  fire.     The 
.Iter  po'tlon  cf  the  Kraainskl  Museum  was 
astated.     What  remained  of  the  preclotjs 
obJiccts  oi  art  was  pilfered  and  packed  into 
and  shipped  into  Germany.    The  Nazis 
lo4ted   what   was  saved   from   tire   and   sent 
home    as    gifts    or    souvenirs, 
n    E  .    mummies   standing    In    the 

tio'.^al  Muscum  were  smashed  to  pieces  in 
search  for  supposedly  hidden  treasures, 
a.  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  across  the  Vls- 
a  escaped  In  some  measure  German  fury. 
Tl^cugh  many  of  ita  larger  apartment  build- 
(  were  destroyed,  the  majority  of  them  can 
rcccnstrucled.     Many    of    the    habitable 
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dwellings  have  been  requisitioned  by  the 
Soviet  Army.  This  deprivation  of  the  still 
Inhabitable  dwellings  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  desperate  lack  of  housing  for  much 
of  the  populace  in  Warsaw. 

Now  linked  only  by  a  temporary  bridge  with 
Warsaw  It  faces  complete  isolation  with  the 
coming  of  winter.  It  Is  openly  admitted  that 
the  bridge  will  not  withstand  the  ravages  of 
winter.  Thus  the  people  who  work  In  War- 
saw will  be  unable  to  get  to  work  and  will  be 
cut  off  from  all  meatu  of  livelihood.  The 
large  cooperative  homes  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Warsaw  are  being  hastily  rebuilt 
and  though  even  now  each  apartment  Is 
occupied  by  two  or  more  families,  tens  of 
thousands  of  Inhabitants  of  Warsaw  must 
find  shelter  In  the  ruins  and  cellars  of  de- 
stroyed buildings.  With  the  coming  of  win- 
ter, these  people  cannot  survive  and  little  as 
yet  has  been  done  to  provide  shelter  for  them 
This  is  but  a  fragmentary  picture  of  the  de- 
struction of  Warsaw.  We  were  told  that  25 
percent  of  the  destruction  occurred  In 
September  of  1939  and  the  rest  was  destroyed 
during  and  after  the  insurrection  of  1944 
Then  the  Nazis  went  from  house  to  house, 
from  building  to  buildme.  street  by  street 
and  mined  and  fired  what  still  rem;ancd 
This  methodic  scheme  cf  destruction  was 
aptly  shown  to  us  when  we  visited  the 
L  izienki  Palact^s  situated  In  the  rear  of  the 
government  house  known  as  Belvedere. 
There  holes  were  drilled  in  a  straight  line  6 
Inches  apart  room  and  ccrrl< 

filled  with  d  .■   and  set  off.     I  i 

leave  the  physical  destruction  of  Warsaw,  let 
me  give  y  lu  some  n:4U  es  of  the  over-all  pic- 
ture which  were  procured  from  the  Warsaw 
Reconstrur'tion  Gfllce  Of  the  total  amount 
cf  17.000  buildings  tn  Warsaw  proner.  that  Is 
that  part  cf  Wnrsi'.w  leftside 

of  the  V!«5tiila  R  vpr  ent.  are 

<  ;     or 

■  4  2C0. 

or  26  percent,  are  slightly  destroyed.  In  the 
suburb  of  Prapa.  that  Is  that  part  of  Warsaw 
on  the  rlijht  s-.de  of  the  •Vi.'^tula  R'vrr.  of  a 
total  of  8  SCO  bu;'-'r-  1  400.  or  16  ptrcent. 
are  completely  d-  '    9/)0.  or  11  percent, 

partially  destroyed,  and  6.100.  tr  73  percent. 
sliphtly  dcstroyeil  In  Warsaw  70  percent 
of  the  destruction  was  by  fire,  and  In  Prago 
54  percent  was  by  fire.  The  latter  two  figures 
illustrate  that  Warsaw  and  Praga  were  burned 
awav  with  methodical,  hateful  design  to  real- 
ize the  German  threat  that  b?fore  the  Nazi 
armed  forces  will  retreat,  they  will  leave 
nothing  behind. 

The  unforgett.ible  days  of  The  defense  of 
War.-aw  under  Stefan  the  Stubborn  were 
equalled  if  not  surpassed  by  the  Insurrection 
of  Warsaw  In  1944  A  majority  of  those  who 
witnessed  both  are  now  dead  but  their  heroic 
deeds  still  remain  the  topics  of  i  ion 

wherever    we    went.      As    If    a    c  re- 

n:  :   the  epic  of  the  Insurrection  were 

tli'  still  standng  In  the  streets  of  War- 

saw to  which  the  Germans  had  tied  young 
Polish  girls  hoping  that  this  would  prevent 
the  insurrectionists  from  shooting  at  them 
A  good  number  of  these  girls  were  rescued 
and  the  tanks  knocked  out  with  bottles  filled 
w:  line.     Those  tn  power  In  the  present 

pr  .ii  government  have  treated  the  in- 

surrection as  a  great  national  catastrophe. 

Through  the  press,  radio  and  commemo- 
rative assemblies  the  whole  undertaking  Is 
attempted  to  be  portrayed  as  a  vain  sacrifice 
of  Polish  courage  to  the  selfish  purposes  of 
the  London  Group,  and  numerous  tactical 
reasons  assigned  for  the  failure  of  the  Red 
Army  to  carry  through,  but  all  such  explana- 
tions fall  upon  deaf  ears  as  the  people  know 
and  tell  you  that  the  Red  Army  was  Just 
beyond  the  river.  Everyone  recalls  with  pride 
In  their  hearts,  the  Indomitable  courage  of 
the  people  of  Warsaw  and  no  amount  of 
propaganda  can  persuade  them  that  their 
sacr. flees  had  been  In  vain.  Practically  all 
took  part  at  one  time  or  another  In  the  0 


weeks  of  action.  Men  and  women  alike 
fought  side  by  side.  While  the  men  fought 
on  the  hastily  erected  ramparts,  the  women 
were  responsible  for  the  food  and  care  of 
the  children  and  the  care  of  the  d. 

They  organized   the  children   as  n.  rs 

and  carried  food,  ammunition,  and  water 
through  sewers  and  tunnels  to  the  men  Dur- 
ing the  short  periods  of  rest,  the  men  were 
relieved  during  the  watch  by  women  and 
children.  One  little  boy  of  eight  was  one  day 
2  hours  late  for  his  watch.  A  young  wi  man 
was  forced  to  extend  her  watch  the  additicnal 
2  hours.  When  the  lad  returned,  she  rebuked 
him  for  h.s  ttrdiness  and  he  merely  an- 
swered. "Yes.  I  know  1  m  latt  and  I'm  very 
sorry  "  She  Instructed  him  concerning  his 
watch  and  entered  the  barricaded  house 
There  rhc  saw  a  box  of  hand  grenades  which 
weighed  three  times  as  much  as  the  bey 
^  /ed  that  the  lad  had 

and  said  nothing  of 
her.  She  fell  very  keenly  for  having 
;  the  bey  and  returned  to  apologize 
to  him.  "Oh.  It  d.jesn"t  matter."  the  little 
boy  said.  She  then  drew  out  of  hlnj  how  he 
had  gone  into  the  German  lines  and  one  by 
one  stole  the  grenades  then  found  a  box 
and    rirasrcred    them    several    hundred    yard.s 

nd  tunnels.    During 
■1  tied  wounded  men 
to  their   backs  and   through   the  slime  and 
filth  cf  sewers  made  their  way  to  the  under- 
ground  hospitals   to   treat   their   wounds   as 
*  they  ccv.'-'      "-      •  *■  o  aid  of  any  anes- 
f«'   or    1  ■   day   the   whole 

of  the  insuwecticn  will  be  told 
will  be  told  It  will  surpas'  by  far 
nnvi  .t  as  yet  the  world  has  heard. 

In  .  !  t  with  other  devastated  countries 
In  Europe  Is  the  apnarent  abundance  of  food 
on  the  streets  of  Warsaw  Every  street  has 
at  least  one  or  two  stpnds  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  breads,  dried  meat,  and  vege- 
tables. Yet  when  you  talk  to  the  people 
living  In  the  ruins  sitting  In  the  streets,  or 
casually  as  you  stop  them,  very  few  aie  able 
to  procure  enough  beyond  a  bare  subsistence 
level  Pood  Is  rationed  in  accordant;  with 
the  type  of  work  done  :infi  hence  the  class  of 
food  card  obtainable.  But  the  cfflrlal  lations 
are  not  enough  and  must  be  supplemer  ted  by 
what  can  be  procured  through  other  means. 
The  monthly  rations  fcr  these  holding  a 
No.  1  food  card,  hard  l«b<irers.  Is  1  kilogram  of 
fats.  10  kilograms  of  bread.  800  grams  of 
sugar.  1  kilogram  of  canned  meat,  plui:  some 
.ulditional  food  at  the  p!-4re  of  emp' 
The  prices  for  these  are  somewhat  c  l 

but  as  the  allowance  Is  manifestly  insi'ffl- 
clent  a  flourL«hlng  black  market  exists 
thrcughout  Wai.-^w. 

Butter  Is  220  ziot  .s  per  kilogram. 
Bead  Is  35  zlotys  per  kiloeram. 
Meat  Is  120  zloty>  per  k  " 
Sugar  Is  300  zlotys  per  .:n. 

Bacon  Is  300  zlotys  per  kilogram. 
These  prices  are  beyond  the  reach  f  f  any, 
even  those  who  are  comparatively  gainfully 
employed  In  the  Government  offices.  A  fair 
.suit  of  clothes  Costs  5.000  zlotys,  a  pair  of 
shoes  500  to  750  zlotys  These  prices  might 
as  well  be  10  times  as  much  as  the  va.-t  ma- 
jority of  people  have  no  money.  The  Jkiviets 
substituted  Moscow  printed  zlotys  for  the 
markj  that  had  been  previously  used  The 
total  exchange  limitation  was  500  zlotys. 
This  Impoverished  practically  every  Inhabi- 
tant. Barter  has  hence  been  substituted  and 
cigarettes  especially  have  become  the  best 
medium  of  exchange.  Ive  witnessed,  one 
package  of  American  cigarettes  belrig  ex- 
changed for  a  beautifully  embroidered  linen 
tablecloth  easily  worth  t50  In  the  United 
States.  Those  more  fortunate,  who  had  been 
able  to  secrete  their  Jewelry  from  the  Nazis 
are  rapidly  pauperizing  themselves  In  order 
to  procure  the  bare  necessities  of  life  Even 
the  peasants  who  had  supposedly  benefited 
through  the  distribution  of  lands  mu5t  live 
from  day  to  day  because  of  the  severe  "Lon- 
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tigent"  that  has  been  imposed.  Under  the 
present  system  they  can  save  nothing  to  tide 
them  over  during  the  coming  winter  months. 
We  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  the  Iar|E:er  estates 
that  had  been  confiscated  and  parceled  out 
to  the  peasants.  Each  pheasant  In  the  area 
had  received  8  nectares  of  land.  They  till 
the  st)ll  with  primitive  means  as  there  are 
no  m(xlern  machinery  or  even  horses  to  as- 
sist in  the  plowing.  Eighty  percent  of  what 
they  produce  is  taken  over  by  the  government 
and  20  percent  they  are  allowed  to  retain. 
Out  of  the  20  percent  they  must  pay  for  the 
seed  and  fertilizer,  feed  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  sell  what  Is  left  to  buy  clothing 
and  other  necessities.  Of  the  16  families, 
1  family  has  1  pig  which  they  are  constantly 
hiding  beneath  straw  from  the  Russians. 

After  I  had  convinced  them  that  I  wasn't 
a  Communist  nor  a  secret  agent  they  were 
willing  to  show  me  the  hiding  place.  This 
suspicion  Is  manifested  toward  anyone  who 
is  seen  decently  attired  and  well  fed  and 
after  they  are  convinced,  they  open  up  their 
hearts  and  speak  freely  Our  movements 
during  the  entire  stay  In  Warsaw  were  un- 
hampered. Though  at  times  Interpreters, 
guides  and  offlclals  from  the  foreign  office 
accompanied  us.  these  could  be  dismissed 
with  ease  whenever  anyone  felt  that  their 
presence  Interfered  or  retarded  the  people 
from  frankly  discussing  anything.  On  many 
occasions  the  members  of  our  party  wan- 
dered off  by  themselves  and  could  freely  talk 
with  the  people.  Of  course,  their  suspicions 
concerning  our  Indentity  had  to  be  allayed 
but  after  the  first  2  days  practically  all  In 
the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  hotel  knew 
who  we  were.  We  quickly  became  known  to 
hundreds  cf  people  who  were  eager  and 
willing  to  share  all  their  sorrows  with  us. 
On  one  of  my  side  trips.  I  asked  many  Poles 
why  they  shunned  talking  with  soldiers  and 
purposely  avoided  them  when  they  passed  by. 
"Are  not  these  your  soldiers?"  "Isn't  this 
your  army?"  I  asked  them.  "Oh.  no.  Panie 
Poszle — Mr.  Congressman.  This  Is  not  cur 
army.  Tliey  are  not  our  soldiers.  If  they 
were  they  would  not  treat  us  so  cruelly. 
Our  army  and  our  soldiers  have  not  as  yet 
returned  They  are  still  In  Italy.  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  But  someday,  they  will  return  and 
then  things  will  be  different. '  And  yet  Gen- 
eral Anders  Is  the  No.  1  war  criminal  on  the 
list  of  the  Provisional  Government.  I  asked 
another  group  about  their  government. 
"Our  government."  they  shot  back.  "This 
lan't  our  government,  we  have  yet  to  choose 
our  government  and  then  things  will  be  dif- 
ferent." I  asked  others  about  Mlkolajczyk. 
"Yes,  Mlkolajczyk  Is  doing  all  he  can  but 
what  can  he  do  among  so  many.  Soon  he 
may  not  be  among  us.  Already  two  attempts 
had  been  made  on  his  life.  But  If  he  can 
only  hold  out,  soon  things  will  be  different." 
Things  win  soon  be  different  are  the  words 
that  consUntly  repeat  themselves.  Each 
time  these  words  are  said,  they  are  so  said 
as  to  ring  with  hope  whenever  one  hears 
them.  But  how  much  more  can  they  stand, 
how  much  further  can  they  suffer,  you  ask 
yourself,  and  the  answer  is  supplied  when 
you  are  told  that  'death  Is  sweeter  than 
life."  They  have  suffered  so  long  and  so 
much  that  they  mean  not  to  sunender  now. 
Never  will  such  people  acept  communism  In 
any  of  Its  forms.  They  shall  not  rest  until 
they  shall  have  a  government  of  their  own 
chocsing.  They  realize  that  their  only 
wenpons  are  their  Indomitable  courage  and 
unconquerable  will.  For  centuries  these 
were  their  only  weapons  and  again  today 
they  realize  that  these  are  their  only  means. 
But  they  have  succeeded  before  and  will  suc- 
ceed again  and  soon  things  will  be  different 
again. 

One  afternoon  we  were  received  by  Presi- 
dent Beirut  at  the  Belvedere.  We  asked  him 
when  the  elections  would  be  held.  He  told 
us   that    he   anticipated    that    the   elections 


would  be  held  in  the  near  future  but  that  It 
all  depends  upon  two  factors: 

First.  The  complete  evacuation  of  the  Rtis- 
sian  Army,  and 

Second.  The  return  of  the  displaced  Poles 
and  the  return  of  the  soldiers. 

These  same  factors  were  stressed  by  Osobka 
Morawski.  the  president  of  the  council  of 
ministers,  when  we  talked  to  hlra  the  follow- 
ing evening  at  a  reception  given  by  our  Am- 
bassador. Yet  at  the  seventh  meeting  of  the 
national  council  we  read  In  the  Warsaw  pa- 
pers that  another  element,  previously  un- 
mentloned  to  us.  will  more  than  anything 
contribute  to  the  determination  of  the  time 
of  the  elections.  Each  had  stated  that  the 
elections  will  be  held  when  the  new  terri- 
torial boundaries  are  definitely  settled.  Of 
course,  these  will  not  be  definitely  deter- 
mined until  the  Peace  Conference  which  may 
not  take  place  for  some  time,  perhaps  a  few 
years.  Tlic  other  memt>ers  of  the  govern- 
ment, those  representing  the  democratic 
Poles  from  within  and  without  Poland,  are 
pressing  for  early  elections  as  they  are  con- 
fident that  the  people  of  Poland  will  never 
accept  the  presently  Imposed  set-up  nor  will 
they  vote  to  retain  any  Communists  in  of- 
fice. With  all  the  propaganda  that  is  being 
disseminated  through  the  government  con- 
trolled press  and  radio,  with  all  the  grand 
promises  that  are  being  made  to  the  people, 
the  ordinary  man  remains  unshaken  in  his 
grim  determination  for  freedom.  He  rather 
Judges  by  actions  not  by  words.  He  has  wit- 
nessed dally  wholesale  raping  of  women,  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  all  he  possessed,  heard  of 
the  constant  deportation  of  his  friends,  the 
pillaging  of  homes,  factories,  and  shops  and 
himself  was  many  times  beaten  for  failure 
to  yield  immediate  obedience.  Tliis  he  does 
not  forget  and  only  smiles  inwardly  when  the 
promises  of  a  new,  brighter  and  better  future 
are  blasted  over  the  loudspeakers  on  the 
corner  of  Ullca  Marszalkowska  and  Aleje 
Jerozollniskie. 

Of  the  four  freedoms  announced  to  the 
world  as  the  great  goal  of  mankind  every- 
where, only  a  superficial  semblance  of  one 
remains.  The  freedom  of  religion  still  re- 
mains. But  even  this  freedom  has  been  cur- 
tailed. Religious  Instructions  have  been 
drastically  curtailed  and  human  concu- 
piscence appealed  to  in  the  establishment 
of  new  matrimonial  laws.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  the  family  Is  being  undermined 
through  the  abolition  of  church  marriages. 
The  clergy  must  be  superabundantly  dis- 
creet lest  anything  they  say  may  be  miscon- 
strued. In  Poland  today.  Its  people  exist 
for  the  state  and  not  the  state  for  the  people. 
Freedom  of  speech  is  unknown.  All  means 
of  Information  are  controlled  by  the  state. 
The  radio  and  press  are  Instruments  of  the 
government.  The  existing  four  legalized 
political  parties  are  tools  of  the  government 
and  each  Is  subservient  to  the  government, 
and  controlled  by  the  government.  Lately 
a  fifth  party  has  been  legalized,  a  combina- 
tion of  the  Christian -Democratic  Party,  and 
its  make-up  Is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The 
old  political  leaders  actually  are  deprived  of 
all  authority  and  the  real  power  has  been 
usurped  by  those  favorable  to  the  present 
government  who  constantly  are  calling  rump 
conventions  which  pfuss  resolutions  con- 
demning the  old  leaders.  All  government 
officials,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  from 
the  larger  cities  to  the  smallest  village  are 
appointed  by  the  government  and  must  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  and 
to  Soviet  Russia.  Each  man,  woman,  and 
child  lives  in  daily  fear  of  want.  Disease 
is  rampant,  tuberculosis  unchecked,  and 
syphilis  and  gonorrhea  will  soon  decimate  the 
remaining  people  of  Poland.  The  coming 
winter  will  reap  a  grim  harvest.  Though  the 
mining  of  coal  has  reached  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  prewar  production,  there  is 
no  coal  for  the  Poles.  Her  Industries  are 
suipped  and  her  harbois  denuded  ol  all  fa- 


cilities. The  great  promise  of  territories,  rich 
In  mineral  resotirces,  lying  east  of  the  Oder 
are  a  poor  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the 
land  east  of  the  so-called  Curzon  line  with 
Its  great  cities  and  rich  oil  fields.  There,  in 
this  new  promised  land,  there  is  little  hope 
for  the  immediate  future.  Boastfully,  one 
Soviet  official  remarked  that  since  Polish 
claims  to  these  areas  dated  back  to  the  i.me 
of  Boleslaus  of  the  Crooked  Mouth.  this« 
lands  will  be  left  In  the  same  condition  as 
they  were  at  that  time  centuries  ago.  Even 
If  the  coal  were  left,  there  remains  the  prob- 
lem of  tran.'^portation.  The  whole  transpor- 
tation system  Is  In  a  chaotic  c»>nd:tlon.  IcKo- 
motlves  and  railroad  cars  have  been  destroyed 
or  taken  away,  and  the  few  trucks  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Soviet  mlllUry. 

Freedom  from  fear — a  mockery,  a  beauti- 
fully sounding  phrase,  empty  words — a  dream 
perhaps  when  things  are  different.  As  the 
Red  Army  is  demobilized  in  Poland  some  of 
its  soldiers  are  assimilated  into  the;  Polish 
Army — some  are  given  Polish  citizenship— 
and  some  are  left  to  make  their  way  home- 
plundering,  raping,  and  living  off  the  coun- 
try as  he  makes  his  way  home.  As  the  num- 
ber of  the  Soviet  soldiers  diminish,  their 
places  are  quickly  filled  by  secret  agents  of 
the  NKVD.  The  government  by  the  military 
Is  being  replaced  by  a  government  of  secret 
police  whose  conduct  and  actions  differ  In 
nowise  from  the  German  gestapo. 

Anxiously  we  awaited  an  opportunity  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Mlkolajczyk  and  had  antici- 
pated his  attendance  at  the  reception  given 
by  the  Ambassador  but  we  wer«  told  that 
he  was  detained  In  Poznan  and  could  net 
arrive  in  time  to  be  present.  So  we  sought 
out  those  who  followed  him  from  London. 
We  asked  what  they  hoped  to  accomplish 
In  the  face  of  these  difficult  conditions. 
Why  did  Mlkolajczyk  come  back?  Did  he  not 
realize  that  in  the  face  of  such  terrible  ob- 
stacles his  task  would  be  Impossible?  What 
hope  was  there  for  a  free  and  Independent 
Poland?  To  these  questions  there  came  the 
answer,  that  the  hope  of  Poland  la  in  the 
courage  and  unbroken  will  of  the  j)eopIe. 
In  him  all  Poland  has  confidence.  He  la 
the  rallying  point  of  the  people.  If  he  falls. 
history  may  ascribe  to  him  the  role  cf  a 
traitor.  If  he  succeeds.  Poland  can  yet  be 
free.  All  have  unbounded  confidence  that 
the  people  if  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
clare themselves  in  a  free  and  unfettered 
election  will  completely  reject  communinn 
and  declare  themselves  for  a  truly  democra- 
tic form  of  government.  More  than  focxl. 
more  than  clothing,  inore  than  life  Itaelf  the 
Polish  people  want  their  freedom  and  they 
mean  to  have  their  freedom.  This  grim  de- 
termination can  best  be  portrayed  by  tell- 
ing you  In  closing  of  a  few  Joyful  minutes 
that  we  spent  In  Foggs  Ka'vlarnla — it's  a 
little  cafe  situated  on  Ullca  Marszakowska 
In  the  still  standing  ground  floor  of  an  other- 
wise destroyed  building.  There  to  the  tune 
of  the  Song  of  Warsaw,  the  people  rise  to 
Join  In  the  last  chortis  to  tell  In  aong  the^- 
Warsaw  that  will  yet  arise.    There  we  heard: 

"I  know  that  you're  not  now  the  same. 
That  dark  blood  has  washed  all  your  streeta. 
I'm  proud  that  you  know  no  shame. 
Though  now  you  have  caused  me  to  weep. 
And  now  though  you're  low  in  the  mud, 
III  build  with  my  own  sweat  and  blood. 
So  Warsaw  shall  rlae  once  again  to  her  might, 
I  swear  on  my  heart  and  my  life." 

Then  as  curfew  time  approaches,  they  filled 
the  air  with  the  Polish  National  anthem. 
Poland  Is  Not  Yet  Lost.  Instantaneoualy. 
we  understood  what  we  were  told  was  the 
hope  of  Poland.  Its  people  and  iu  will  for 
freedom  and  liberty.  I  left  Warsaw  the  fol- 
lowing morning  a  better  American  than  I 
ever  was.  more  appreciative  of  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  freedom  and  eternally  grate- 
ful to  all  who  made  my  America  possible. 
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Deficit  Spending 


Chester  Bowles  Is  Peeved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  r 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF   TENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  GA\^N.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

0  extend  my  remark^  in  the  Record.  I 

nciude  the  following  editorial  from  the 

Oil  City  <Pa.)  Derrick  of  March  8.  1916: 

DEFICrr    SPINDINC 

How  badly  does  Britain  need  the  $3,750,- 
(00.000  50-year  ciedit  she  Is  askinc;  from  us? 
1  ler  spokesmen  say  she  needs  It  desperately. 
^  Vhat  has  Ijecome  of  the  British  Empire 
^  .ith  r  ""  "00.000  people  made  up  of  Can- 
1  da.  1.   New   Zealand.   Sf;uth    Africa. 

lr.d;a.  Burma,  and  the  Briti.'h  West  Indies^ 
)vi..i!.  of  the  valuable  British  oil  holdings  in 
ihe  Middle  East?  Why  cannot  Britain 
1  inance  herself? 

The  Washington  Advisory  Council  and 
President  Truman  now  contemplate  loans, 
( rtclits.  and  capital  advances  of  roundly  four- 
1  een  billion  dollars.  Moat  of  tftis  will  go  out 
( X  the  country.  The  Export-Import  Bank 
1  las  authority  to  lend  $4,750,000,000.  We  }»re 
(  xpected  to  contribute  $2,570,000,000  of  the 
'  working  capital  of  the  mor^tary  fund  and 
I  3,173.000,000  or  the  capital  of  the  Interna- 
'  lonal  bank.  Then  there  Is  the  contribution 
i)f  one  biUion  to  the  UNRRA.  We  have  al- 
eady  wriucn  off  the  BritK-h  lend-lease  ac- 
I  ount  of  some  twenty-one  billions. 

We  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  deficit  spend- 

:  ng  for  more  than   10  years.     Our  national 

I  lebt  is  now  some  two  hundred  and  seventy 

>llltons.    How  long  do  we  expect  to  keep  this 

ip?     Britain,  too.  has  a  national  debt   not 

lalf  as  much  as  ours.    But  the  British  Gov- 

■rnment   believes   In   keeping  faith   with   its 

I  iwn  lenders.     And  rather  than  borrow  from 

hem  three  or  four  billions  which  she  now 

i  laims  to  need  so  desperately,  she  prefers  to 

1  orrow  from  us.    Are  we  as  solicitous  of  the 

1  welfare  of  those  from  whom   we  have  bor- 

1  owed    money    as    Britain    is    of    her    own 

J  enders? 

Sometime  ago  there  was  talk  of  a  Russian 
:  oan  from  us.  Do  we  have  to  finance  the 
"irorld?  Britain  borrowed  from  us  in  World 
'  Var  I.  but  she  still  owes  us  over  $4,000,000,000 
<in  that  account.  France  owes  us  even  more. 
]  tussia  repudiated  her  debt  to  us.  Germany 
'  ?ent  broke  and  Mussolini  used  the  funds 
]  taly  owed  lis  to  build  up  his  army  and  navy. 
We  don't  like  this  kind  of  banking,  even 
U  there  is  a  promise  to  spend  with  us  the 
iioney  loaned.  We  cannot  produce  enough 
now  to  take  care  of  our  own  market.  But 
1  a  a  few  years  when  the  supply  meets  the 
c  omestlc  demand  Britain,  Russia,  and  other 
countries  will  have  recovered  sufficiently  to 
s  ?ek  world  markeu. 

These  lending  proposals  are  disturbing. 
^  7e  will  have  to  raise  some  thirty-six  billions 
tils  year  by  taxation.  These  taxes  bear 
IifavUy  on  48,000.000  American  people  and 
4  )0,000  American  corporations.  We  will  not 
b  ilance  our  budget  by  several  million  dollars. 
To  predicate  those  foreign  grants  on  world 
p  face  Is  intriguing.  Internationally  there  is 
r  0  such  thing  as  gratitude.  We  advanced 
Cuasla  some  $9,000,000,000  worth  of  ma- 
t  (rial  in  lend-lease  without  which  she  would 
i)  »ve  lost  the  war.  Now  she  is  using  much 
o :  this  material  to  transport  to  Russia  in- 
d  Jstries  from  Germany  and  other  countries. 
The  United  States  la  about  the  only  coun- 
ty  on  earth  which  tries  to  make  a  virtue  of 
d  iflcit  spending.  It  is  not  good  business. 
I  is  not  good  banking.  And  unless  it  Is 
s  opped  It  win  end  In  a  crash  the  size  of 
»  tiich  the  world  never  saw. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WI.-CoNSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  long  been  a  fine  old  prac- 
tice in  this  country  to  respect  the  opin- 
ions of  those  with  whom  we  do  not  agree. 
This  is  especially  true  of  people  who  are 
in  public  liTe.  There  is  no  unanimity  of 
opinion  on  public  matters  in  this  House 
yet,  even  within  the  re.'^pective  parties. 

We  do.  however,  respect  the  opinions 
and  positions  of  tho?e  who  oppose  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  has  been 
shocked  in  recent  weck.s  by  the  conduct 
of  Chester  Bowles,  a  public  servant  high 
in  the  ranks  of  the  New  Deal.  He  has 
taken  to  calling  names:  he  charges  ul- 
terior motives  against  those  who  chal- 
lenge his  position;  he  is  proving  to  be 
"the  httle  man  who  is  not  there." 

The  New  York  Times.  Mr.  ~  "  r, 
has  called  the  turn  on  Mr.  Bowl.  u 

editorial  of  March  7.  1946.  Under  per- 
mission previously  granted,  I  insert  said 
editorial  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

MOnVIS    AND    PRICES 

In  recent  weeks  Chester  Bowles,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Economic  Stabilization,  has  taken  fre- 
quently to  attacking  the  motives  of  those 
who  venture  to  disagree  with  him  on  the 
subject  of  price  control.  A  few  weeks  ngo 
he  called  it  outrageous  that  Henry  Ford  2d 
should  have  asked  OPA  for  a  certain  price 
on  his  cars  last  summer,  and  OPA  accused 
Mr.  Ford  of  having  united  with  "the  few 
selfish  groups  that  have  worked  continuously 
to  undermine  the  American  peoples  bulwark 
against  Inflation."  This  week  In  a  speech  at 
Topeka  before  the  Farmers  Union  Mr.  Bowles 
made  a  sweeping  denunciation  of  what  he 
alleged  to  be  "Irresponsible,  reckless,  greedy" 
lobbies  who  were  out  to  "eliminate  or  wreck 
the  only  controls  between  our  people  and  In- 
flation." Among  such  lobbies  he  Included 
the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
the  packers,  the  textile  manufacturers  and 
"those  speculators  In  Wall  Street  who  time 
and  again  have  played  the  American  people 
for  suckers."  This  leaves  the  Implication 
that  practically  everyone  who  ventures  to 
question  any  price  fixed  by  OPA  does  so  for 
a  selfish  motive. 

There  is  a  rule  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
that  no  Representative  or  Senator  shall  in 
debate  Impute  unworthy  motives  to  another. 
The  reason  for  this  rule  Is  clear;  Its  neglect 
by  high  public  officials  In  their  own  public 
statements  must  lower  the  whole  level  of 
dlscxission,  which  ought  to  be  on  the  merits 
of  the  question  at  Issue. 

That  Washington  today  is  full  of  lobbyists 
representing  special  Interests  Is  not  surpris- 
ing. Indeed,  when  Government  agencies 
have  such  sweeping  powers  that  a  partictilar 
firm  or  a  whole  Industry  can  be  either  built 
up.  Injured,  or  destroyed  by  the  particular 
decision  that  one  of  these  agencies  makes. 
Washington  lobbies  grow  Inevitably.  It  Is 
natural  for  people  to  object  to  being  thrown 
out  of  business,  or  even  to  being  treated  In 
a  way  that  they  regard,  rightly  or  wrongly. 
as  unfair.  Even  If  their  argument  Is  purely 
selfish  In  Its  motivation.  It  Is  at  least  entitled 
to  be  Judged  on  Its  merits.  Certainly  no  In- 
dustry ought  to  be  condemned  merely  be- 
cause it  puts  forward  any  argtunent  at  all. 


The  business  lobbies  have  certainly  shown 
no  more  power  in  recent  years  than  the  farm 
lobbies  and  the  labor  lobbies 

A  special  interest,  we  should  alsc  keep  In 
mind,  may  correspond  to  a  large  extent  with 
the  general  interest.  It  is  wrong,  far  exam- 
ple, to  talk  as  if  the  interests  of  producers  and 
consumers  were  opposed.  For  a  short  period, 
no  doubt,  the  Interests  of  consumers  may 
seem  to  be  served  by  holding  down  the  price 
of  an  article  below  the  level  at  which  It  can 
be  profitably  produced;  but  the  article  will 
soon  grow  scarce,  and,  regardless  of  Its  legal 
price  tag,-  it  may  soon  be  unobtainable  at 
that  price.  In  such  a  case  consumers  are 
obviously  not  benefited.  Moreover,  as  nearly 
every  consur.ing  family  depends  on  the  in- 
come of  its  procjcing  members,  :t  is  not 
benefited  if  the  industries  to  which  those 
members  belong  are  not  profitable  enough  to 
operate  at  full  capacity. 

There  are  people  who  are  sincerely  con- 
vinced that  since  the  end  of  the  war  price 
control,  except  on  special  Items,  h:is  cea.sed 
to  be  a  major  weaprm  for  dealing  wth  infla- 
tion. The  two  real  causes  of  Inflition,  as 
these  people  see  It.  are  the  falling  value  of 
money,  because  of  the  continuous  Increase  in 
its  amount,  and  the  shortage  of  goods.  To 
deal  with  anything  else,  they  feel,  i;  to  deal 
merely  with  the  symptoms.  This  argument 
cannot  be  brushed  aside  as  selfish.  It  must 
be  met. 


Utopia  in  Reverse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  undi>r  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  frcm  The 
Indianapolis  Star  of  March  11.  1946: 
trropiA  IN  REvntsi 

The  Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  social  security 
and  other  phases  of  public  welfare  are  costing 
Hooslers  $100,000,000  a  year.  A  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing our  State  benevolent  lnstitutlo:a8  was 
$5,000,000  a  year  and  now  other  forms  of 
public  welfare  and  social  security  require  an 
added  $95,000,000,  That  showing  lends  em- 
phasis to  the  experience  of  the  Uruguayans, 
which  we  would  do  well  to  ponder. 

That  South  America  Republic  Is  one  of  the 
most  progressive  In  Latin  America.  It  has 
fertile  soU  and  fine  climate.  The  people  are 
largely  engaged  In  agriculture.  They  are 
well-to-do  and  undertook  to  make  a  Utopia 
of  their  country.  They  were  pioneers  .n  the 
cradle-to-grave  theories  of  protectlcm  to 
everyone. 

Provision  was  made  to  give  free  medical 
care  to  the  low-paid  workers.  Pension.,  were 
to  be  available  even  to  the  farm  laborer  and 
domestic  servants.  Everybody  would  get  a 
2-week  vacation  with  pay  each  year.  Uru- 
guay was  hailed  by  welfare  and  social-security 
advocates  as  showing  the  way  to  what  should 
and  could  be  done  for  the  people. 

Now  the  whole  program  down  there  18 
about  to  collapse  of  Its  own  weight.  Mau- 
rice Early,  who  was  In  Uruguay  wlta  the 
Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce  tourists, 
dUclosed  In  his  report  to  the  Star  from  Mon- 
tevideo that  there  are  30.000  on  the  eligible 
pension  list  who  are  getting  nothing.  b«:ause 
there  is  no  money  to  pay  them.  The  govern- 
ment Is  about  to  go  broke  under  the  burden 
Of  Its  social-security  obligations. 
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That  30.000  may  not  seem  to  be  a  large 
number,  but  on  a  population  basis  it  would 
mean  50.000  in  Indiana  and  more  than 
2.000.000  in  the  United  States.  We  may  not 
be  near  the  limit  of  our  capacity  to  pay.  but 
we  should  not  forget  there  15  a  limit  beyond 
which  we  cannot  go  with  safety 

Ours  is  a  great  State  and  a  wealthy  Nation. 
The  Indiana  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports 
that  Hooslers  are  paying  In  local.  State,  and 
Federal  taxes  more  than  $1,215,000,000  a  year. 
That  Is  more  than  the  Federal  Government 
spent  a  few  years  ago. 

We  have  a  gross  national  debt  in  excess  of 
$278,000,000,000  That  means  an  interest 
Item  of  about  $6,000,000,000  a  year  which  is 
more  than  the  Government  ever  spent  in  any 
peace  year  prior  to  1934  It  is  more  than  the 
Government  ever  took  In  from  taxes  in  any 
peace  year  before  1941. 

That  Interest  item  must  be  paid.  If  the 
Government  Is  to  remain  solvent.  Our  prob- 
lem is  to  know  how  much  more  than  that 
$6,000  000,000  Uncle  Sam  can  afford  to  spend 
In  all  other  ways.  There  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  industr}-  and  national  income  cannot 
afford  to  go. 


Food  Wastage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or   CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  waste  of  food,  or  that 
which  contributes  to  the  waste  of  food, 
is  indefensible  but  food  wastage  at  this 
time  is  positively  immoral. 

During  my  public  life  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  the  cause  of  labor  be- 
cause I  believe  that  through  the  activi- 
ties of  organized  labor  the  condition  of 
the  little  fellow — the  common  man — has 
been  made  Immeasurably  better.  Hi.s 
standards  of  living  have  been  raised. 
He  has  benefited  by  higher  standards  in 
the  field  of  education  so  essential  In  the 
preservation  of  democracy. 

There  is  a  tie-up  in  certain  food  proc- 
essing plants  in  California  to  a  Ju- 
risdictional labor  dispute.  Unless  steps 
are  taken  to  get  those  involved  back  to 
work,  essential  food  crops  will  rot  and 
spoil. 

The  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  best  expressed  in  editorials 
that  have  appeared  in  San  Francisco 
papers  recently. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
a5  part  of  my  remarks  editorials  appear- 
ing in  the  San  Francisco  News  under 
date  of  March  5.  and  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Call-Bulletin  under  date  of  March 
11.  1946: 

[From  the  San  Francisco  News  of  March  6, 
19461 

UNCONSCIONABLE  BOTCOTT' 

If.  as  now  seems  .ikely.  the  AFL  teamsters 
union,  in  support  of  its  affiliated  cannery 
workers'  union,  causes  waste  of  the  asparagus 
and  spinach  crops  by  refusing  to  haul  them 
to  the  canneries,  that  will  be  an  Inexctisable 
assault  upon  the  public  Interest,  and  at  a 
time  when  many  parts  of  the  world  are  faced 
by  famine,  that  most  Insidious  of  the  Pour 
Horsemen. 

We  would  not  speak  thus  feelingly  If  can- 
nery workers  and  cannery  owners  were  locked 


In  a  Jtistiflable  conflict  over  hours,  wages, 
and  working  conditions,  although  even  that 
would  be  a  poor  excuse  for  wasting  fo<xl  In 
such  a  crisis  as  now  confronts  a  large  section 
of  humanity.  But  the  teamsters'  boycott  is 
purely  In  support  of  a  Jurisdictional  battle 
between  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  cannery  work- 
ers' organizations  over  which  has  the  right  to 
represent  cannery  employees  In  collKtlve 
bargaining  with  management  for  a  new  con- 
tract. 

An  election  to  determine  which  group  has 
a  majority  has  been  ordered  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  Human  Justice  dic- 
tates that  until  that  election  is  held  both 
unions  continue  to  do  their  work  and  fulfill 
their  obligation  to  the  public  by  packing  the 
vegetable  and  fruit  crops  as  they  are  har- 
vested. 

In  a  recent  editorial  the  News  proposed 
that  the  two  unions  form  a  Joint  committee 
to  deal  on  an  Interim  basis  with  manage- 
ment pending  result  of  the  forthcoming  elec- 
tion. That  idea  stUl  seems  htimane.  Just,  and 
reasonable  to  us.  It  would  assure  that  no 
food  shall  be  wasted,  that  hungry  mouths 
in  war  devastated  countries  shall  not  go 
empty  because  of  any  act  of  either  an  AFL 
or  a  CIO  union  In  California.  This  assur- 
ance seems  to  us  to  be  superior  to  any  con- 
sideration whatever  as  to  which  union  shall 
have   bargaining  rights. 

Granted  that  the  NLRB  in  Washington 
messed  things  up  by  invalidating  the  results 
of  the  former  election  and  ordering  a  new 
election  at  an  indefinite  future  date. 
Granted  that  the  APL  group  had  a  majority 
before.  Grant  all  the  claims  on  both  sides. 
V  Do  any  or  all  of  those  claims  give  cause  for 
wasting  precious  foodstuff  in  a  time  like 
this? 

We  believe  the  only  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion Is  a  resounding  no.  and  we  here  record 
it  as  our  protest  to  the  short-sighted  and  ill- 
advised  decision  of  the  teamsters'  union  to 
refuse  to  haul  produce  to  the  canneries  un- 
less   the    Jurisdictional    squabble    Is    settled. 


(Prom    the    San    Francisco    Call-Bulletin    of 
March  11,  1946) 

rr'S  CT  TO  LABOR — INTERNAL  SQUABBLE  SHTTS 
DOWN  LOCAL  CANNERIES  WHILE  FOOD  ROTS  /\NO 
FAMINE  STALKS  ABROAD 

We  were  warned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  we  must  tighten  our  belts 
and  do  with  less  food  this  year  so  that  mil- 
lions In  Europe  and  Asia  may  not  actually 
starve. 

This  was  unpleasant  news  but  news  that 
decent  Americans  would  bear  up  under  in 
the  fHCe  of  the  consequences  of  our  failure  to 
do  our  part. 

Every  crop  will  be  short  of  the  need,  every 
bit  of  wastage  wiU  mean  less  food  for  us  this 
year. 

In  the  face  of  these  obvious  statements,  the 
San  Francisco  bay  area  Is  letting  precious 
foodstuffs  rot  because  our  local  cannery  in- 
dustry, which  supplies  every  area  of  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  is  shut 
down  by  a  labor  dispute. 

Not  a  labor  dispute  between  labor  and  the 
employers.  Oh.  no.  There  is  no  quarrel  over 
wages  or  hours. 

Not.  for  a  change,  a  quarrel  with  the  Gov- 
ernment over  Wli  edicts. 

No.  The  quarrel  Is  between  two  faction* 
of  labor  itself — what  is  known  as  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute. 

The  cannery  workers  are  not  Involved 
either.  It  is  a  teamster  dispute,  which  ties 
up  incoming  and  outgoing  materials,  raw 
foods,  canned  foods,  items  necessary  In  proc- 
essing. 

And  will  the  AFL  teamsters  agree  to  meet 
the  CIO  unionists  with  a  view  to  making  an 
Interim  agreement?  Not  on  your  life.  Let 
the  food  rot.  Let  the  people  of  the  world 
starre.  What  do  these  labor  leaders  care  In 
the  light  of  their  Jurisdictional  squabble 
within  the  ranks  of  labor  Itself? 


If  labor  cannot  put  Its  own  hcuse  In  order. 
If  these  Jurisdictional  fights  long  continue,  an 
enraged  public  and  Congress  will  be  forced 
to  take  harsh  steps. 

Why  cannot  the  Imaginative  and  resource- 
ful leaders  of  labor  see  that  organized  labor 
Itself  wUl  be  the  eventual  sufferer,  not  only 
in  this  case  from  a  dearth  of  food  but  in  the 
long  run  by  punitive  legislation? 

This  Is  an  internal  matter  with  labor. 
Labor  must  solve  It.  and  solve  It  quickly,  or 
have  governmental  force  do  it  for  them. 

Do  they  want  governmental  controls  and 
bureaucracy  and  regimentation?  Surely,  his- 
tory points  to  the  Inescapable  fact  that  in 
all  such  regimes,  latwr  has  been  ruthlessly 
treated  and  reduced  In  earning  power,  pres- 
tige, and  voice  in  affairs. 

Surely,  the  Intelligent  leaders  of  San  FrriU- 
cisco  labor  should  see  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall — and  read  It. 


Labor  and  Easiness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  a  most  thoughtful  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  editorial  col- 
umn of  the  Chelsea  Evening  Record  of 
Chelsea.  Mass..  which  I  feel  warrants 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress.   It  follows: 

LABOR  AND  BUSINESS 

More  and  more  business  organizations, 
such  as  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade,  are  finding  places  for  latxjr  in  their 
councils.     That  Ls  well. 

The  trend  of  the  last  few  years  has  proved 
that  labor  has  earned  Itself  a  permanent  seat 
about  the  common  economic  table.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  labor  will  have  a  voice 
In  business,  but  how  large  a  voice. 

We  know  that  many  businessmen,  store- 
keepers and  professional  men.  among  others, 
whose  own  earnings  are  dependent  on  labor's 
prosperity,  mistrust  the  unions  and  union 
leadership.  By  the  same  token,  we  know 
many  labor  leaders  mistrust  business  asso- 
ciations and  wonder  what  matters  are  dis- 
cussed behind  closed  doors  It  is  well  that 
recognition  of  their  common  problems  is 
bringing  business  and  labor  together  with  an 
eventual  break-down  of  mutual  suspicion. 

Another  factor  worth  considering  is  the 
quality  of  the  labor  leaders.  No  union  pres- 
ident ever  gets  to  the  top  without  a  hard  and 
sometimes  bitter  fight  in  his  own  realm.  He 
has  to  be  tough  and  usually  he  has  to  have 
brains.  Sometimes  the  survival  of  the  Attest 
for  elevation  to  labor  leadership  actually 
gives  the  unions  an  advantage  in  dealing 
with  representatives  of  management.  Too 
many  times  business  leaders  are  selected  be- 
cause they  control  the  most  stockholders' 
proxies,  or  because  of  inheritance.  Often  as 
not  they  have  to  hire  specially  qualified  per- 
sonnel men  as  their  spokesmen  during  nego- 
tiations with  labor.  As  often  as  not  the 
hired  personnel  men  do  not  have  the  fire, 
loyalty  and  confidence  possessed  by  a  labor 
leader  who  has  pulled  himself  up  by  hu  own 
bootstraps. 

Because  such  new  blood  can  be  valuable 
to  a  business  association.  If  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  down  mistrust,  labor  should 
be  represented. 


AlJa4 
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i  kn  Appraisal  of  the  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  March,  14.  1946 

\t.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  since 

beccfminR  one  of  the  people's  Representa- 

many  bitter,  abusive  letters  have 

received  charRing  stupidity,  igno- 

.  a  lack  of  humanity,  of  patriotism. 

inteRnty.  becaui^e  of  my  vigorcus 


LN 


live 
l)eer 
ranqi' 
and 


opposition  to  New  Deal  policies,  the  re- 
fussh  to  vote  for  i  '^les  and 

.    .   .  benefit 

warmongers,  of 


app  opriat'.ons  of  b.. 


of  4ther  countries,  of 

lourths  of  the 
Mt  riibers  of  Congress,  earned  my  liveli- 
lioo<l,  bcine  what  is  called  old-fashioned 
in  the  sense  that  experience  tells  me  that 
wor  :.  thrift,  honesty,  and  fair  deahn'.? 
are  he  most  enduring  foundations  upon 
whi(  h  to  build  either  as  an  individual  or 
a  Niticn.  It  is  no  pleasure  but  it  is  a 
soui  ce  of  .satisfaction  to  find  the  fallacies 
of  t  le  New  Deal  pointed  out  in  no  un- 
rr.  ns  by  one  who  has  been  a 

li.  r  of  the  party,  in  whose 

hou.  0  the  New  Dealers,  the  left-wineers, 
and  t'  r  -  -lunists  have  operated  all 
too  in  their  efforts  to  chanu'e 

our  form  oi  sovemmtnt. 

U  )on  a  platforrr.  whtch  promised  ad- 
hen  ncp  Xn  sound,  economic  policies 
and  nal   processes.   President 

Roc     ... intD  power  through  the 

vott  s  of  people  who  accepted  his  cam- 
paipn  promises  as  covenants  to  be  faith- 


full: 
han 


Wor  d  War  I.  and  the  subsequent  l)Oom 


and 


U  ifortunately.  the  new  administration 


1 


was 
w  ht 
New 
of  t 
pud 
witl 
life 
ciou^ 


It 


carried  out  but  who.  becaase  of  the 
>hips     uhich     inevitably     followed 


depression,  desired  relief. 


no  more  than  fairly  established 
it  repudiated  its  promises.  The 
D  'alers  and  planners  .seized  control 
le  Democratic  Party  machinery,  rc- 
ated  its  political  philosophy,  and. 
cUtterin?  promises  of  wealth  and  a 
Df  ease  for  all.  combined  with  a  vi- 
and unfair  attack  upon  all  who 
thrcjuch  their  own  efforts  had  accumu- 
lated and  retained  more  than  an  average 
shaie  of  wraith,  who  furnished  jobs  and 
met  pay  rolls,  won  three  subsequent  elec- 
tion 1. 

T( 
entl 
the 
by 
that 
our 
the 


the  best  of  my  ability  and  consist- 
step  by  step,  day  in  and  day  out, 
lew  Deal  fallacies  have  been  opposed 
ne  b  of  the  firm  conviction 

if  c.i 1  out.  they  would  destroy 

?conomic  structure,  the  lil)erty  and 
)rosperity  of  our  people,  shorten  the 


life  i)f  our  Nation  as  a  Republic. 


is  no  pleasure  to  t>e  a  member  of 


a  mi  lority  party.  There  is  far  less  com- 
fort in  being  a  member  of  the  minority 
in  a  minority  party,  but  sometimes  the 
sine*  re,  conscientiou-s  individual,  if  true 
to  hs  convictions,  must  with  compla- 
cenc  r  accept  what  comes  and  find 
strergth  in  his  knowledge  that  he  has 
used  his  best  judgment,  shirked  no  duty, 
been  true  to  his  convictions.  My  fear  of 
the  $oail   toward   which  the  New  Deal 


was  leading  the  Nation  has  been,  is.  the 
reason  for  my  bitter  opposition. 

That  the  danger  on  the  road  which 
the  administration  was  following  was  not 
overdrawn  by  me  is  shown  by  a  state- 
ment placed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord by  the  Honorable  Hatton  W.  Sum- 
NERS.  a  Representative  from  Texas,  an 
able  lawyer  and  judge,  a  life-long  Demo- 
crat, who  today  is  serving  his  thirty- 
fourth  year  in  Congress.  The  gentle- 
man's statement  delilxrately  made  and 
placed  in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 

By  Ignoring  principles  and  the  lessons  of 
h.-fo.'-y  a:;d  accept int;  the  theories  of  men 
ai.d  puhtKal  expedience  (or  our  guidance, 
wf  h  ive  made  vaasaU  of  our  States  and  de- 
pt  tidents  of  cur  people.  By  concentration  of 
ci  vcrnmental  power  and  drafts  upon  the 
Ff-deral  Treasury,  we  hnve  now  a  financially 
■■bu5ted."  ereat  piled-up  mass  of  ecvprn- 
T  beyond    ' 

1  .     ■■    ut    deii. 

•  int.  wasteful    Ineflftcient.  and  by  its 

I  :he    instrumentality    of    favc!riti--^m. 

inr.mny.  oppression,  and  corrxiption,  and 
the  dtstrov-T  of  the  self-reliance,  and  self- 
respect  and  governmental  capacity  of  the 
people,  qualities  wi'hout  which  no  people 
can  remain  free. 

TI:c  foregoing  is  an  unpalatable  state- 
ment of  fact  but  coming  from  a  mein- 
ber  of  the  majority  party  who  is  volun- 
tarily retiring  from  Congress  because  he 
believes  in  some  other  forum,  he  may 
put  cur  feet  on  tiio  right  road.  His 
statement  cannot  be  brushed  aside,  dis- 
rcc:arded. 

Oft^'n  these  days  we  hear  the  trite 
nt  that  'America  is  at  the  cross- 
I  ...<  In  truth  we  have  left  the  cro^.^- 
roads  far  behind  us  and  the  decision 
now  before  the  people  is  whether  we  shall 
turn  back  from  that  broad  and  ea.sy 
way  which  has  lead  us  so  far  on  the 
road  to  the  destruction  of  our  national 
existence,  setk  the  straight  and  narrow, 
even  though  it  be  the  hard  way  which 
will  once  more,  if  followed,  take  us  in- 
dividually to  a  greater  degree  of  freedom, 
prosperity  and  .security:  nationally  to  a 
strong,  independent,  peaceful  futiire. 


The  Nail  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  news  item 
from  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  March 
8,  1946: 

N.AII.5  Nedeo.  Work  Halttd — Hours  or  Vrrs 

Now    AT    ST.\NDSTn.L 

Saluc.  March  7.— Inability  of  a  contractor 
to  obtain  25  kegs  of  nails  wlU  result  Friday 
In  the  layoff  of  more  than  100  carpenters  en- 
gaged in  the  erection  of  homes  for  142  vet- 
erans. 130  in  Portland  and  12  In  HUlsboro, 
OoT.  Barl  Snell  was  advised  Thursday. 

Knowledge  of  the  Impending  work  stoppage 
came  with  an  appeal  from  an  official  of  the 
National  Housing  Administration  for  help. 
He  asked  whether  or  not  some  State  depart- 


ment or  Institution  had  a  supply  of  nails  on 
hand  which  would  bridge  the  emergency. 

NO  NAILS   HERE 

G  ivernor  Snell.  after  a  personal  telephone 
survey,  declared  that  the  State  Is  no  better 
off.  so  far  as  nails  are  concerned,  than  the 
contractor.  The  Governor  also  was  advised 
that  unless  nails  are  found  Immediately  re- 
pair operations  at  the  State  fairgrounds  here 
will  haxe  to  stop  within  a  day  or  two. 

"It  Is  little  less  than  tragic,"  Governor 
Snell  declared,  •that  with  the  housing  for 
veterans  critical  as  It  Is.  that  construction 
cannot  proceed  becau.se  of  a  lack  of  nails 
This  IS  but  another  evidence  of  how  our 
snarled  economy  Is  Impeding  reconversion 
and  postwar  prosperity." 

orrras  invited 

Governor  Snell  said  that  if  any  Individual 
or  corporation  will  telephone  his  office  that 
he  can  supply  nails,  he  will  provide  the  name 
of  the  contractor  and  his  addrecs. 

•This  wculd  be  a  service  not  only  to  vet- 
erans but  to  the  carpenters  and  the  S.ate," 
Governor  Snell  said. 


The  Be?f  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGGR 

or  OHIO 
I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdau.  March  li.  1946 

Mr.  McDREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rcmatks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  statement 
by  the  Scioto  Provision  Co..  of  Newark. 
Ohio: 

BE'^:  \V0R';E       HFTIE    ARE    THE 

J  '  \r.    WE    AP.E    FORCED    TO 

Di^CONlj.XLE  OUR      BEET      OPE3L\TIO.NS — THE 
RXASON? 

We  can  no  longer  comply  with  ceilings  on 
live  cattle.  "         f^d  by  OPA.     In  plain 

word.s.    we  cattle    today    at    or 

under  :        \cecd  live  ceiling 

priceo   I  :!       We  operate  a 

legitimate  meat-iiscking  bu.«lness  and  have 
no  desire  or  Intention  to  violate  laws,  ab- 
surd as  they  may  be  In  some  instances. 

Oovluusly  we  were  face  J  with  a  difficult 
decision.  All  durint?  the  war  years  and  since 
we  have  sla.  t  cattle,  for  the  rt 

at  a  less.  In  j  supply  this  ci  ;y 

icent  areas  with  a  fair  share  of  beef. 
L  ....-.•.ed  figures  indicate  that  Scioto  Pro- 
vision Co.  has  supplied  more  than  half  of  the 
beef  sold  in  Newark  stores.  Translated  Into 
actual  figures,  we  have  delivered  weekly  to 
;  'ailers  from  30.000  to  40.000  pounds  of 

IPS  of  beef  at  ceilinR  prices. 

Our  i'  to  quit  rather  than   violate 

OPA  rew'.  -  Is  going  to  work  a  hardship 

on  our  retail  customers,  as  well  as  consum- 
ers. We  deeply  regret  the  absolute  necessity 
for  such  action.  We  recognize  that  our  com- 
p.iny  h.is  a  responsibility  to  furnish  beef  and 
ither  meats  to  this  community  and  we  have 
made  every  effort  to  di-scharge  this  respon- 
sibility during  these  trying  times. 

We  hope  that  soon  OPA  will  realize  that 
complicated,  confusing,  and  theoretical  reg- 
ulations cannot  put  meat  on  your  table. 
Until  that  occurs  we  are  forced  to  discon- 
tinue our  beef  operations.  Our  plant  will 
remain  In  business  to  slaughter  and  prcceai 
pork  to  the  extent  that  hogs  are  available. 

So  please  bear  with  us,  and  be  patient  with 
your  butcher.  He  cannot  sell  you  meat  he  la 
unable  to  buy  unless  he  turns  to  black-mar- 
ket sources. 

Scioto  Provision  Co. 

Netczrk.  Ohio. 
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A  Message  to  a  Homeless  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article 
from  the  February  1946  Practical  Build- 
er, entitled  "A  Message  to  a  Homeless 
Veteran."  I  commend  this  article  to 
every  person  who  is  interested  in  acquir- 
ing a  home.  It  will  ser\e  to  correct 
much  of  the  nii.sinformation  and  mis- 
representation that  has  l>een  fed  to  the 
people  concerning  the  matter  of  housing. 
Tliose  of  us  who  are  sincerely  interested 
in  helping  the  veteran  to  acquire  a  home 
want  to  approach  the  problem  from  a 
practical  and  common-sense  standpoint 
by  removing  the  bottlenecks  with  a  min- 
imum of  governmental  control. 

If  you  think  the  quick  and  economical 
way  to  get  a  new  home  is  to  turn  the 
respon.slbility  over  to  a  Government  bu- 
reau, just  ask  the  man  back  from  service 
how  he  has  been  faring  in  his  efforts  to 
secure  benefits  under  the  GI  bill,  or  to 
buy  material  or  equipment  out  of  Fed- 
eral surplus  stocks.  Or  just  examine  one 
of  the  Government -built  houses  for  war 
workers,  which  incidentally  cost  two  to 
five  time.s  what  they  should  have  cost,  or 
would  have  cost  if  built  by  private  capi- 
tal, and  are  of  such  flimsy  construction 
that  you  probably  would  not  want  one  of 
them  as  a  permanent  home  at  any  price. 
There  is  no  magical  way  by  which  we  can 
create  3.000.000  homes  out  of  thin  air 
overnight.  And  there  is  no  wizard  in 
Wa.shlnpton  with  a  substitute.  The  first 
and  most  important  need  is  tremendous 
production  of  everything  that  goes  into 
a  house.  We  cannot  buy  building  ma- 
terials now.  as  the  article  explains,  be- 
cause they  are  just  not  being  produced. 
And  the  producers  almost  to  a  man  can 
prove  that  production  is  stymied  by  un- 
reasonable price  and  production  controls. 
No  matter  how  Mr.  Bowles  or  Mr.  Wyatt 
and  the  bureaucrats  preach,  there  is  no 
way  to  force  American  industry  to  pro- 
duce at  a  lo.ss.  What  the  country  needs, 
in  sohing  the  housing  shortage,  and  a 
hundred  other  problems  in  connection 
with  our  peacetime  reconversion,  is  not 
more  Government  control,  but  less. 
A  Messagc  to  a  Homeless  Veteran 

Febrcart  1.  1946. 

You  are  home  from  the  wars.  You  fought 
for  your  country  and  now  you  want  the 
things  that  every  American  wants — a  Job 
and  a  good  home. 

You  should  have  that  home.  You  are  en- 
titled to  It.  but  there  Just  aren't  enough 
homes  to  go  around.  Maybe  you're  wonder- 
ing why  somebody  doesn't  do  something. 

What  we  have  to  say  to  you  Isn't  going  to 
be  easy.  Nor  is  It  gouig  to  be  easy  for  you 
to  take.  We  believe,  however,  that  you  would 
rather  have  It  ••straight"  than  to  be  kidded. 

So  here  It  Is,  straight  from  the  shoulder: 
There  Is  no  wa  •  by  which  the  building  busl- 
neas.  the  Government,  the  President,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  anyone 
else  can  provide  this  year  ^l'  the  homes  you 
and  the  other  people  of  this  country  want. 
No  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress can  do  it. 


Several  hundred  thousand  homes  are  going 
to  be  built,  of  course.  Maybe  you'll  be  one 
of  the  lucky  ones  to  get  onp.  The  building 
industry,  working  with  the  Government,  will 
do  everything  in  Its  power  to  supply  vet- 
erans' needs  first.  Even  so,  a  lot  of  you  boys 
are  going  to  t)e  disappointed. 

•'But  why?"  you  ask.  "Why  can't  we  build 
a  million  homes  this  year.'  Let's  get  the 
assembly  lines  going  again,  prefabricate  them, 
use  the  wartime  airplane  plants.  Whatever 
you  need  to  do,  lets  do  it.  But  let's  build 
homes  quick." 

We  wish  it  were  that  easy.  We  already 
have  a  lot  of  prefabricating  plants  making 
homes  and  they're  no  better  off  than  any 
other  home  builder  because  they,  too,  can  t 
get  toilet  bowls,  bathtubs,  lumber,  and  so 
forth. 

If  you  do  not  get  your  new  home  this  year, 
it  will  be  for  the  same  reason  that  a  lot  of 
you  will  not  be  able  to  buy  a  refrigerator,  or 
an  automobile,  or  nylon  hose,  or  white  shirts, 
or  a  suit  of  clothes.  There  aren't  enough 
materials  coming  out  of  the  factories. 

Remember,  the  manufacturers  of  building 
materials  and  equipment  went  through  the 
Fame  war  that  the  automobile  people  did. 
For  3'.j  years,  while  you  were  fighting  on  the 
shooting  front,  the  building  Industry,  along 
with  other  Industries,  was  working  with 
might  and  main  to  build  and  malntrin  the 
huge  war  plant  on  the  home  front.  We 
found  out  with  automobiles,  nylons,  and  re- 
frigerators, it  takes  time  to  reconvert.  The 
building  Industry  was  not  allowed  to  start 
reconversion  until  after  the  Japanese  war 
was  over.  We've  had  our  share  of  strikes 
and  labor  troubles,  too. 

The  war  ended  in  August  but  home  build- 
ing restrictions  were  not  lifted  until  October 
15,  1945.  less  than  4  months  ago.  Yet  home 
builders  did  their  part;  In  the  first  60  days 
they  started  over  125.000  homes.  Many  of 
them  are  not  completed  yet  because  we  can't 
get  materials,  equipment,  and  lat>or  enough. 
Yes,  the  builders  did  their  part,  but  they 
couldn't  compete  with  the  military.  Don't, 
let  anybody  tell  you  we  fell  down  on  the  Job. 
Good  as  you  were  as  a  fighting  man,  the  best 
in  the  world,  even  the  Japs  had  you  tied 
down  until  you  got  the  materials. 

But  once  you  got  the  stuff.  Germans.  Japs, 
and  nolxxly  else  could  stop  you.  Same  way 
with  the  building  Industry.  Gradually  we're 
clearing  away  the  bottlenecks,  giving  home 
builders  the  green  light.  Gradually  we're 
getting;  more  and  more  stuff  every  day.  and 
more  and  more  homes  are  being  com.pleted. 
more  and  mere  are  being  started.  By  the 
end  of  this  year  we'll  be  going  at  a  milllon- 
a-year  clip    and  you'll  have  your  home. 

We  in  the  building  industry  foresaw  that 
this  crisis  would  happen.  We  urged  the 
Government  long  before  the  end  of  the  war 
to  let  us  get  our  plants  and  plans  in  shape. 
We  knew  you  would  want  a  home  when  you 
got  bacli.     The  Gc/ernment  said  "No. " 

Weil,  maybe  that  was  all  right.  You  were 
fighting  a  tough  war  and  you  needed  the 
stuff.  But  it  meant  the  building  Industry 
could  not  be  ready  for  you  when  you  got 
home  Well  see  that  you  get  a  home  faster 
than  anybody  else  can  get  it  for  you. 

But  what  you  and  we  should  really  be  afraid 
of  Is  that  the  amateur  tampering  with  so 
complex  a  thing  as  the  building  business 
may  prolong  the  home  shortage  unneces- 
sarily. This  could  easily  happen  if.  Instead 
of  putting  all  our  energies  on  breaking  the 
real  bottleneck,  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
stampeded  Into  Impractical  visionary  schemes 
to  produce  houses  by  the  million  when  there 
won't  be  materials  and  equipment  enough 
to  produce  more  than  half  that  many  this 
year,  unless  obstacles  are  removed. 

Some  of  the  Ideas  that  are  being  advocated 
by  well  meaning  men  are  so  dangerous  that 
they  might  upset  our  entire  economy  for 
years  to  come  and  delay  home  building 
Indefinitely 

You  don't  want  this  to  happen,  because  it 
would  hurt  you  and  all  the  rest  of  the  people 


of  the  United  States,  and  it  wouldn't  get  you 
the  home  you  want. 

You  can  help  prevent  It  If  you  will  re- 
member that  housing,  like  a  lot  of  other 
things,  is  a  war  casualty,  and  that  only  com- 
mon sense  and  an  all-out  attack  on  the  real 
bottlenecks  will  cure  It. 

What  are  the  bottlenecks? 

We've  already  mentioned  a  shortage  of 
materials.  But  much  of  this  shortage  is  due 
to  OPA.  We're  not  suggesting  that  all  price 
control  be  removed.  We  are  suggesting  that 
OPA  stop  standing  In  the  way  of  production 
of  more  materials  and  equipment.  We  are 
suggesting  that  OPA  stop  thinking  in  terms 
of  war,  reconvert,  and  start  thinking  in  terms 
of  peace  and  production.  '' 

One  of  the  most  serious  shortages  we  have 
Is  in  sanitary  ware,  plumbing  supplies,  radia- 
tors, and  the  like.  OPA  for  some  time  haa 
had  dozens  of  applications  for  price  adjust- 
ment in  this  industry  alone.  They  haven't 
done  anything  at  all  about  them.  In  the 
meantime  manufacturers  cannot  get  labor, 
because  they  can't  afford  to  pay  enough. 

You've  heard  about  the  lumber  shortage. 
Lumljer  mills  are  producing  lots  of  lumber, 
but  not  much  of  the  kind  that's  used  in 
homes.  Why  not?  Largely  because  OPA  is 
still  operating  on  a  wartime  basis,  allowing 
higher  prices  on  nonhome  lumber  and  on 
lumber  for  export.  These  are  Just  two  of 
many  examples. 

Right  there  is  bottleneck  No.  1. 

Bottleneck  No.  2  is  laljor  In  the  field.  As 
you  know,  the  beys  were  slow  in  coming  back 
and  those  that  did  often  went  on  other  than 
home-building  Jobs.  We've  done  something 
about  that  by  giving  home  builders  priorities 
on  materials  for  veterans'  homes.  This  will 
mean  less  general  construction  and  so  more 
labor  will  be  available  to  build  homes. 

When  these  two  bottlenecks — production 
and  labor — are  cleared  away,  homes  wUl  go 
up  fast. 

When  we  read  dally  about  the  unhappineaa 
of  thousands  of  veterans  who  can't  find  ft 
home  of  their  own,  our  emotions  are  apt  to 
run  away  with  lis.  The  President  says  there 
are  5.000.000  homes  needed  immediately: 
WUeon  Wyatt,  our  new  housing  chief,  b&js 
2.500,000.  Thoughtful  studies  by  economists 
of  the  Producers'  Council  (manufacturers) 
put  the  flgtire  at  about  850.000. 

No  one  really  knows  what's  correct.  But 
Just  5  years  ago  the  building  Industry  could 
find  customers  for  only  450,000  homes.  Ls 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  we  desperately  need 
5,000.000? 

It  Is  Important  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  Nation  that  you  and  we  do  some 
very  straight  thinking  on  this  problem. 

There  are  6,000,000  people  dependent  on 
the  building  industry  for  a  living.  Perhaps 
you  are  one  of  them,  or  your  brother,  your 
father,  your  uncle.  It  Is  the  second  largest 
Industry  in  the  country.  Let's  be  very  care- 
ful how  we  monkey  with  the  machinery  that 
makes  it  run,  lest  our  monkey  wrench  slip 
and  we  find  we've  wrecked  the  machinery 
that  provides  Jobs  for  6,000,000  people. 

that  wouldn't  do  tou  any  good 

Suppose  we  set  up  assembly  lines  all  over 
the  country  to  produce  houses  by  the  mil- 
lion. It  wouldn't  help  you  now  because 
the  real  bottleneck  isn't  home-building  ca- 
pacity. It's  materials  and  equipment.  And 
there  is  very  assurance  that,  if  we  did  pro- 
duce millions  of  homes  In  this  way,  they 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  homes  you  want, 
and  that  they  would  cost  more.  There  is 
this  fact,  however: 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  carpenters, 
bricklayers,  plumbers,  electricians,  and  other 
workmen,  all  of  whom  now  earn  their  living 
building  homes,  would  not  have  Jobs.  In 
the  meantime,  thotisands  of  other  workmen 
woiild  have  to  be  recruited  from  the  already 
scarce  ranks  of  labor  in  this  coimtry,  trained 
and  taught  new  skills  and  new  techniq  es  to 
build  house  panels  In  Government  factories. 
Maybe  you've  forgotten  how  long  It  took  to 
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w  >rk  out  ass«mbly-lin«  techniques  for  air- 
pi  mes  and  tanks,  and  that  was  In  wartime 
w  \en  nubody  cared  how  much  tt  cost  and 
h  iw  much  sacrifice  It  entailed.  It  would 
t<  ke  years  to  build  a  new  giant  industry  to 
pi  educe  the  millions  of  factory-made  homes 
t.iiks  about. 

f  we  have  ready  at  hand, 
ne-bullding  indus- 
-  a  miUiun  — yes.  a 
)mes  a  year.  We  built 
KI7.C00  in  1  J-  .  ..-  lar  back  as  1925.  and 
d  d  fS.COO  OOO.OOO  of  other  building  l)esldes. 
T  le  lab<  r  and  materials  that  went  into  this 
Si  .OOO.OOC.OOO  of  nonresidential  building  was 
i»  e  equivalent  of  another  SOO.OOO  homes 
Y-ii   df^r.'t   have  to  wait   for   a  new   giant 

be  created  frcn\  scratch. 
"1  .  t  have  to  risk  wrecking  our  exist- 

Ir  g  economy  while  waiting  for  a  new  type  of 
iniustry. 

ton  wont  have  to  live  In  a  "housing  proj- 
nhlch  Is  not  the  American  Ideal  of  a 
bdmc. 

The  bul'dlne;  Industry,  working  with  the 
G  APrnment.  is  clearing  away  the  wartime 
b<  ttlenecks  as  fast  as  ponsible.  By  fall  we 
ci  n  be  building  at  a  milUoa-home-a-year 
pi  ce  or  better. 

You'll  have  your  new  home  as  fast  as  you'll 
li4ve  your  new  car. 

PaACTlC.*L    BUIUJES. 

Cfiicago. 


Sfrvices  of  American  Merchant  Seamen 
in  World  War  11 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or   VIBGI.\I.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
)i  nding  beiore  the  Committee  on  the 
Wpfchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  several 
bi  Is  designed  to  accord  to  our  merchant 
se  imen  some  appropriate  recognition  of 
repaid  for  their  meritorious  and  heroic 
-•service  m  World  War  II.  In  the  New 
Y  >rk  Journal-American,  and  possibly  in 
ot  ler  papers,  there  appeared  a  column 
bj  Westbrook  Peeler  in  which  he  ex- 
pi  esses  his  disapproval  of  any  recogni- 
tiiin  such  as  the  bill  proposes. 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
d5  .abiatins:  replies  to  Mr.  Peeler's  article 
w  lich  I  have  road  anywhere  is  contamed 
in  a  letier  written  to  Mr.  Fegler  by  David 
B.  Morgan.  Jr.,  whose  home  is  in  Pater- 
soi.  N.  J. 

ilr.  Morgan  graduated  from  Paterson 
Ce-urrl  K    .i  School  in  June  1940  and 
en  ered  Bucknell  University.     He  studied 
eltctrical  engineering  and  had  a  miner 
in  education.    While  at  college  he  be- 
lorged  to  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity 
an  1  was  active  in  the  Christian  Associa- 
tio  1  and   the  glee  club.    After  leaving 
col  ege  in  August  1942,  he  worked  as  an 
en  ineering  draftsman  with  the  Curtiss 
Pr  )peller  Corp..  of  Caldwell.  N.  J.,  while 
awiiting    appointment    to    the    United 
StJtes  Merchant  Cadet  Corps.     He  re- 
cei  -ed  appointment  in  February  1943  and 
graduated  in  August  1944.    While  serv- 
ing in  the  cadet  corps  he  was  awarded 
the    Atlantic    and    Mediterranean    zone 
bars  and  the  combat  bar  for  action  in 
the    Atlanfc   and   north  Africa.     From 
Sep  tenber  1944  to  October  1945,  Mr.  Mor- 


gan sailed  as  a  merchant  marine  ofBcer 
in  the  capacity  of  junior  third  mate,  third 
mate  and  second  mate  aboard  the  steam- 
ship Sea  Nymph,  the  steamship  Emory 
Victory,  and  the  German  prize  of  the  war 
the  motorship  Caribia.  In  November 
1945  he  accepted  appointment  as  an  in- 
structor with  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Cadet  Corps,  in  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant junior  grade  at  Pass  Christian. 
M'.ss. 

Mr.  Morgan  Is  well  qualified  to  reply 
to  Mr.  Pegler"s  article  and  he  has  done 
so  in  a  most  dignified  and  courteous  let- 
ter, which  I  de.^ire  to  insert  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Morgan's  letter  follows: 
Mr.  WcdTBROOK  Pecler. 

New  York  Journal-American, 

Sew  York.  S.  Y. 

DtAM.  Ma.  Pecloi:  After  reading  the  article 
in  jcur  column  under  the  heading  'The  Navy 
man  and  the  merchant  sailor  '  Tuesday.  Feb- 
ruary 5  1946.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see 
tl  dislike  for  the  American  n. 

n.  -^Jk  nn  such  a  deflniic  and  tx     ,  .    ..- 

Ing  tcne.  J  have  read  this  article  over  several 
times  and  after  g.vmg  a  great  deal  of  thought 
to  It,  I  have  decided  to  write  to  ycu.  In  writ- 
ing 1  realize  that  little  good  comes  of  such 
thmgd  and  in  mo.st  instances  litT!e.  if  any- 
thing, is  accomplished.  However  iang 
this  into  full  iic^ount.  I  was  sti  tiled 
to  write  to  you  and  state  a  few  facts  with  the 
hope  and  aim  in  mind  of  having  ycu  as  an 
Individual  lock  into  what  I  have  to  say  and 
dr:.w  ytur  own  conclusion. 

Sptakiiig  generally,  I  do  not  think  you  have 
put  much  thought  in  composing  such  an 
article  and  there  is  certainly  little  research 
b  !'.::;d  it.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  not 
I  '  :.c!icule  but  merely  to  <tate  the  facts  as  I 
-?e  them.  Who  am  I.  then,  to  suggest  such 
tiiini^s  to  a  columnist?  Well.  Im  an  lnU>r- 
ested  person  who  sees  a  great  Injustice  being 
done  to  a  group  of  men  who  are  m  little  posi- 
tion to  give  any  kind  of  a  reply  to  these 
chnr2;es. 

1  believe  throughout  your  article  you  have 
mij^rvpresented  the  facts  as  they  stand  today 
and  also  have  tried  to  lead  the  public  or 
reader  at  least  to  accept  your  viewpoint  by 
merely  presenting  one  side  of  the  situation  in 
question.  Being  extremely  interested  and 
unde-  i:     fully     at)out     the    sittiation 

throu  rience.  I  was  quick  to  see  the 

flaw,^.    I  beiieve  ycu  have  made  a  mistake  in 
saying    that    the    United    States    merchant 
marine  Is  demanding  that  it  be  regarded  as  a 
••forgotten  and  underprivileged  hero."     This 
mipht  make  a  good  starting  line  and  be  sen- 
sational enough  to  held  one  s  interest,  as  far 
as    journalism    is    concerned,    but    It    deeply 
hurts  those  who  have  participated  and  knew 
what  you  are  talking  about.     I  Ijelieve  you 
ba-ed  the  majority  of  your  article  on  a  bill 
which  is  pending  in  Congress.    The  purpose  cf 
this  bill  is  not  to  grant  the  merchant  seamen 
equal  rights  with  these  that  the  GI  possesses 
under    his    bill    of    rights,    but    instead,    if 
enacted,  it  would  allow  men  like  myself  to  re- 
turn  to  college  and   finish   their   education 
which  was  Interrupted  when  a  call  was  sent 
out  to  "enlist"  In  the  merchant  marine.    Ycu 
see.  sir,  mrst  of  us  are  now  out  of  the  mer- 
chant marine  and  would  like  to  complete  our 
education,  but  we  find  that  we  do  not  have 
the  geld  mines  which  you  speak  of  nor  do  we 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  get  a  Job  due 
to  the  GI  bill  of  rights.     The  reason  for  this 
lack  cf  funds  Is  not  because  of  lavish  spend- 
ing but  du?  merely  to  the  fact  that  such  con- 
ditions which  you  described  never  existed  for 
us. 

It  seems.  Mr.  Pegler.  that  you  are  a  little 
confused  as  to  the  characteristics  and  back- 
ground that  our  average  merchant  seaman 
possesses.  I  believe  that  In  your  past  you 
have  had  some  unpleasant  experience  with 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  It  ap- 
pears that  your  conclusions  then  have  been 


handed  down  to  the  present.  Those  con- 
clusions seem  to  be  that  the  majority  of 
merchant  seamen  are  "ship  Jumpers. ' 
drunkartls.  and  thieves.  Let  me  Inform  you 
that  they  are  not  I  believe  I  am  ii  a  posi- 
tion to  know  since  I  sailed  with  the  American 
merchant  marine      I  do  ni  •  ler  myselt 

a   hero  and   I   believe  my  ;  s  do   not 

either,  5o  that  naturally  thtuws  us  Into  thi» 
other  rridically  spoken  category,  namely, 
bums,  drunkards,  etc.  Sir.  I  have  sailed 
with  college  graduates,  high-school  gradu- 
ates, rich  and  p  or  alike,  young  men  with 
good  families  and  bright  pasts,  but  I  fear 
you  have  done  them  a  great  injustice.  If 
somfonc  had  told  this  to  me.  Inste:  d  of  read- 
ing It.  I  would  have  demanded  an  upulcgy 

Mr.  Pegler.  there  Is  a  new  merchant  marine 
coming  out  of  this  war.  Not  bums,  drunks, 
etc ,  but  young  men  with  an  Ideal  and  a 
hope  for  the  future  However,  they  are  work- 
ing ag.i!nst  ovrrwhflming  odds  when  urticiea 
like  this  are  written  on  top  of  the  fact  that 
few  people  know  the  real  truth  about  our 
merchant  marine  Things  like  thla  tend  to 
discourage  the  effort  to  build  something 
good.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  graduates 
cf  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy—men who  go  to  school  4  years — to  later 
man  our  merchant  ships.  It  is  these  men  to 
whom  you  have  done  the  greatest  injustice, 
for  they  sailed  during  the  war  also  and  have 
a  grand  memorial  at  Kings  Points  (USMMA) 
of  their  dead  to  tell  of  the  Job  they  have 
done.  I  sincerely  a-'k  you  to  visit  this  school 
and  then  read  your  article  to  these  cadet- 
midshipmen  in  training  who  have  set  their 
aim  as  a  career  at  sea  AI.so  look  into  this 
school  clocely.  not  for  sensational  facu  about 
It  but  for  the  over-all  good  and  great  need 
of  It. 

Mr.  Pegler.  I  challenge  your  remark  to  the 
effect  that  merchiuit  seamen  pick  this  service 
so  they  could  take  time  off  between  trips, 
pick  ships  and  voyages,  etc.  You  see  90 
percent  of  the  men  did  not  know  that  they 
were  allowed  30  days  leave  per  year  (same 
as  Navy  men  but  without  pay»  when  they 
enlisted  In  the  merchant  marine.  As  far  as 
voyages  are  concerned,  no  one.  not  even  the 
master,  knew  where  the  ships  were  going.  I 
su^-fst  that  you  look  into  naval  leaves  for 
armed  guard.  It  seems  that  they  had  a 
definite  period  of  time  ashore  which  closely 
corresponded  to  that  of  the  merchant  service. 
The  minimum  of  8175  per  month  which  you 
stated  seems  a  bit  wrong  to  me.  You  see. 
I've  sailed  and  know  it  Is  wrong.  Several 
studies  have  been  made  on  the  comparison  of 
wages  between  merchunt  seamen  and  Navy 
seamen,  which  ycu  may  requtet  by  writing 
to  the  newly,  chose.i  head  of  the  United 
States  Mnritime  Commission.  It  might  be 
well  to  state  that  we  were  paid  directly  by 
the  United  States  Government  (WSA(.  not 
by  labor  unions. 

Sir.  you  mentioned  the  very  large  bonuses 
that  the  m.erchant  sailor  received  during  the 
most  dangerous  days  of  the  war  while  the 
bluejacket  received  neither  bonus  nor  over- 
time. It  so  happened  that  at  those  times 
there  were  no  bluejackets  around  and  mer- 
chant ships  sailed  out  into  a  shooting  gallery 
with  no  protection  The  result  of  this  is 
underrated  by  the  figures  which  state  that 
the  merchant  marine  lost  more  men  on  a  per- 
centage basis  than  any  of  the  ermed  services. 
This  data  may  also  be  obtained  from  the 
Maritime  Commission.  Washington.  D.  C. 

S.r,  we  do  not  mind  your  attacking  com- 
munistic unions,  but  we  do  resent  being  at- 
tacked as  the  American  merchant  sailors 
You  see  a  sailor  Is  an  offlcfr  or  a  member  oi 
the  crew.  Were  all  sailors.  It  also  Include;, 
the  United  Slates  Maritime  Service,  a  Gov- 
ernment service,  much  the  same  as  the 
Army  and  Navy  but  without  the  power  to 
fuiail  its  alms,  due  largely  to  the  Interfer- 
ence by  other  groups  and  lobbies  In  Wash- 
ington with  selQsh  Interests.  We  are  ret 
Communists  or  radical  union  membe.s  but 
rather  America's  youth  who  enlisted  in  th3 
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merchant  marine  while  others  are  seeking  to 
get  their  old  Jobs  back  or  returning  to  school. 
We.  too.  have  to  make  a  new  start.  We  do 
not  mind  being  handicapped  with  the  OI  bill 
of  rights  as  long  as  insult  Is  not  piled  upon 
Injury. 

The  bill  before  Congress  now  Is  not  to 
grant  merchant  seamen  the  same  benehts  as 
the  OI.  We  merely  want  an  equal  chance  to 
return  to  school,  and  also  we  would  like  to 
have  the  families  of  merchant  seamen  who 
have  gone  down  with  their  ships  cared  for. 
and  those  who  will  be  crippled  for  life  to 
receive  some  Government  help.  Is  this  too 
much  to  ask?  L>  It  communistic  to  suggest 
this? 

I  say  again.  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
win  accompll&h  any  good.  I  am  not  a  critic 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  not  sounded  as  such. 
I  feel  deeply  hurt,  and  m'  foiks  do,  also,  upon 
reading  your  article.  I  believe  thee  are 
many  more  that  have  had  much  the  same 
reaction. 

Will  you  t>e  Interested  enough  to  look  Into 
this  situation?     Will   you   acknowledge  this 
letter  In  your  column  or  by  personal  letter? 
Hoping  that  you  will,  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

David  B.  Morgan,  Jr. 


A  Medal  for  Benny 


The  Late  S?t.  William  OToole,  of 
Clinton,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHV.-ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  very  beautiful 
poem  written  in  memory  of  my  recently 
departed  and  much  lamented  friend, 
Sgt.  William  OToole,  of  Clinton,  Ma.ss., 
who  saw  distinguished  service  in  both 
World  Wars. 

Thi.s  touching  and  eloquent  tribute, 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Clinton 
Daily  Item,  was  written  by  Patrick 
Joyce,  special  correspondent  of  the  Clin- 
ton Daily  Item  and  well-known  and 
outstanding  correspondent  for  Interna- 
tional News  Service: 

Our  good  friend.  Sgt.  Bill  OToole.  died 
since  wc  left  town.  We  don't  know  many 
persons  we  will  miss  more  than  big,  laugh- 
ing, good-natured  BUI.  We  thought  we 
would  dedicate  this  verse  to  him  as  final 
tribute. 

To  Sgt.  William  OToole.  United  State.s 
Marine  Corps,  World  War  I.  United  States 
Army.  World  War  II: 

Blow  softly,  bugler. 

He  lies  there. 

A  stildier  resliug  from  all  care. 

Blow  softly. 

Shall  we  no  lohger  hear  him   call 
•'AU's  well."  and   feel   his  firm   hand   fall 
In    friendship,    and    his   strong   laugh   ring. 
All   gloom  and  sorrow  banLshlng? 

Blow  softly,  bugler. 

Not  alone 

We  stand  who  knew  him  as  our  own. 

Blow  softly. 

Somewhere  l)eyond  where  brave  men  are. 
There  Is  a  new  and  buoyant  star. 
There  Is  a  voice  that  we  can  bear: 
■  Courage,  my  conu-ades,  I  am  near." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON  HARRY  L.  TOWE 

OF   NEW  JER.SEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Art  McMahon,  of  the 
Passaic  Herald-News. 

I  am  certain  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  will  read  this  column  with 
interest  and  will  profit  from  the  reading. 

It  was  written  by  a  resident  of  New 
Jersey's  Ninth  District,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  and  it  is  the_work  of 
a  former  Navy  officer  who  writes  and 
♦  speaks  from  personal  experience  and  not 
from  hearsay.  Mr.  McMahon  saw  plenty 
of  action  and  plenty  of  unrewarded  hero- 
ism. Like  many  another  veteran  who  has 
been  "in  the  thick  of  it."  he  is  moved  to 
lament  the  fact  that  many  of  the  real 
heroes  of  the  lately  concluded  war  are. 
and  will  forever  be.  unsung  The  pres- 
entation of  a  medal,  accompanied  by  an 
extravagant  citaticn,  to  a  Mickey  Rooney, 
or  to  a  press-relations  man  who  contrib- 
uted httle  or  notliing  to  the  actual  fight  • 
ing,  goes  against  the  grain  of  many  a  m^'" 
who  saw  comrades,  richly  de.serving  of 
such  recognition,  fall  in  battle. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Sportsman  s  Corner 
(By  Art  McMahon) 

A    MEDAL    FOR    BENNT 

Well,  It  seems  the  only  guys  who  weren't 
heroes  In  the  late  and  lamented  war  were  the 
poor  suckers  who  hit  the  beach  at  Salerno, 
Normandy,  Guadalcanal.  Leyte,  Iwo  Jlma. 
Okinawa,  and  assorted  way  stations.  All 
they  did  was  win  the  war  In  a  loud,  undig- 
nified way,  lots  of  them  leaving  their  blood 
and  their  guts  on  the  nice,  soft  sand,  and  the 
pretty,   hard    coral. 

They  have  eloquently  worded  certificates 
expressing  their  Government's  thanks  for 
their  services.  And  even  those  who  didn't 
come  back  weren't  forgotten.  Their  next 
of  kin  can  show  you  scrolls  testifying  to  a 
Nation's  appreciation  for  their  willingness  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

But  the  guy  who  crawled  on  his  belly  to  a 
symphony  of  shrapnel  Isn't  getting  any  med- 
als. He  and  his  brothers  make  up  too  much 
of  any  army  for  special  consideration.  In 
isolated  instances  a  bronze  star  or  a  sliver 
star  has  come  his  way,  but  he  had  to  be 
doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  In 
view  of  the  right  person  to  be  officially  recog- 
nized. 

It  must  make  the  common,  ordinary  run- 
of-the-mill  soldier,  sailor,  or  marine  very 
happy  to  learn  that  Mickey  iRooney  of  the 
movies  is  back  in  this  country  wearing  a 
bronze  star  for  meritorious  service  in  enter- 
taining troops.  All  of  15  months  he  was 
overseas,  clowning  around  no  matter  how 
tired  he  was  Just  to  keep  the  minds  of  his 
buddies  off  that  nasty  war. 

And  the  seamen  first  class  who  made  the 
Murmansk  run  and  froze  in  horror  In  the 
Pacific  when  the  "divine  wind"  crashed  into 
their  ships  will  be  elated  to  learn  that  a 
newspaperman  friend  of  mine  was  awarded 
the  Navy  commendation  ribbon  for  the  excel- 
lent manner  In  which  he  publicized  Navy  Day 
last  year. 

Not  to  be  outdone  In  niceties,  the  Army 
last  week  awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  to 


another  newspaperman  who  fought  the  war 
as  a  public-relations  offlcer  at  an  ammunition 
depot  In  upper  New  Jersey,  rough  duty  when 
you  consider  the  unpleasantness  of  the  win- 
ter season  In  the  lake  regions. 

ANT    EXCUSE   FOR    AN    AWARD 

This  belated  enthusiasm  for  awarding  fruit 
salad  has  made  for  some  Interesting  situa- 
tions, even  among  the  men  who  were  la 
combat  and  could  accept  a  medal  without 
blushing. 

One  skipper  of  a  ship  opened  his  official 
mail  one  day  to  read  that  he  was  getting  a 
medal  for  his  "heroic  performance  of  duty  m 
the  face  of  heavy  opposition  in  the  Nikinlkl 
operation."  He  had  never  been  to  Nikinikl 
and  to  this  day  doesn't  know  where  the 
place  is.  All  he  remembers  If  that  he  went 
where  he  was  told  and  carefully  avoided  get- 
ting killed  or  losing  his  ship. 

Another  commanding  officer  was  bemedaled 
for  "excellent  and  determined  fire  control 
during  a  heav7  enemy  air  attack  at  Oki- 
nawa "  During  this  particular  period,  when 
the  kamikaze  boys  were  bouncing  off  the 
hulls  of  our  ships,  his  vessel  had  net  fired  a 
single  shot. 

In  one  Pacific  operation  a  gunner  on  the 
ship  on  which  I  served  went  haywire  and 
Jtimped  over  the  side.  Another  man  on  watch 
saw  him  go  over  and  leaped  In  to  save  him. 
despite  the  fact  that  the  convoy  was  In 
enemy  waters  and  ships  were  not  permitted 
to  stop  to  pick  up  men  overboard. 

A  busy  little  destroyer,  protecting  the 
brood,  raced  back  to  fish  both  men  out  of 
the  water. 

it  was  proposed  that  the  man  who  had 
Jumped  in  to  save  his  shipmate  be  presented 
with  a  lifesaving  medal  or  a  commendation. 
The  recommendation  was  passed  up  to  the 
high  brass. 

"That  Is  ridiculous,"  scoffed  the  bran. 
"That  man  disobeyed  all  orders  by  Jumping 
into  the  ocean  after  the  other  fellow.  Tell 
him  he  Is  lucky  he  isn't  being  court- 
martialed." 

I  guess  he  was  lucky  at  that. 


Price  Controls  on  Lumber 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Wednesday.  March  6,  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  I  have  received  from 
a  lumber  dealer  in  my  district  relative  to 
ceiling  prices  and  Government  subsidies 
for  building  materials: 

Clfveland.  Ohio.  Starch  2,  1946. 
Congresswoman  Frances  P.  Bolton, 

Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Bolton:  In  my  trav- 
els I  talk  to  a  lot  of  retail  lumber  dealers  and 
Indtistrles.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among 
retail  dealers  and  building  contractors  is  that 
ceiling  prices  should  be  removed  from  lumber 
and  removed  at  once.  As  long  as  ceUings 
remain  we  will  have  reduced  production, 
black  market,  and  lumber  w^lch  can  he  made 
Into  flooring,  siding,  and  other  Items  needed 
In  home  construction  will  be  manufactured 
into  freight-car  siding  and  roofing  or  shipped 
export,  where  a  better  price  can  be  realized. 

This  $600,000,000  Government  subsidy  is 
all  WTong.  The  rank  and  file  of  lumber 
mauulacturers  are  cppo&ed  to  it.    It  would 
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r  'quire  at  least  $200,000,000  to  administer  and 
I  ollce  this  subsidy.  The  upshot  would  be 
t  tiat  professional  promoters  like  Henry  J. 
^iser  would  get  most  of  It. 

Do  away  with  price  controls  on  lumber,  and 
rfvery  little  crossroads  coffeepot  sawmill  In 
t  as  country  would  start  running  24  hours  a 
(  ay.  Soon  there  would  be  an  abundance  of 
l|imber,  and  the  supply  and  demand  would 
ush  prices  below  today's  levels.  I  saw  It 
tjike  place  in  1919  and  1920  after  the  last  war. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Kemper  Li^mber  Co., 
E.  S.  Kemper.  Ouner. 
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Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CIO 
gost-of-livin.£r  committee,  of  which  John 
hornton  is  chairman  pro  tempore, 
as  sent  the  following  statement  to 
i  s  locals  on  the  fl^ht  for  price  control. 
I  ecau.<;e  I  believe  it  i.s  important  for  the 
p  ?neral  public  to  have  these  facto  before 
t  irm.  together  with  the  testimony  of 
J.xmrs  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer  of 
e  CIO,  at  hearings  on  renewal  of  the 
rue  Con'rol  Act.  r.nd  under  unanimous 
ja.-ent,  I  insert  them  in  the  Appendix 

Of   the  C0NGKCSSION.'\L   Reccro: 

CONCRf-^S  OF  iNOrsTRlAL 

Org.\nizations.  the  CIO 
Cost  or  LniNc  Co>imittte. 

Washington.  D   C. 
The  Ftcht  for  Price  Control 

that   was   done   to  weaken   price 

ci curing    ihe   war    waa   as    Important 

i>  :d  as  v:cicus  as  the  drive  that  is  no»v  beins; 
n  ade  to  raise  prices  and  Increase  the  prottts 
already  very  proflt.ible  brsinesses  of  the 
nntry  The  drL\e,  however,  is  before  the 
pjibhc  bee  U5e  of  two  things  that  are  hap- 
~ii  ninq  at  this  time: 

I.  The  debate  which  is  gomg  on  in  Con- 
!  ?ss  over  the  renewal  of  the  Price  Control 
At. 

2   The  wage  Increases  which  labor  is  get- 

i  1^, 

Beth  cf  these  are.  of  course,  of  great  In- 

-e-r  t)  i:ib  r  But  what  is  also  cf  !m- 
A  rta;;^  is  the  .itu'mpt  which  is  beirg  made 
to  pin  the  bl.ime  for  the  price  increases  on 
la  wr  and  on  the  wage  increases  which  labor 
"~  jetting. 

Let  us  look  at  these  points  in  order. 

1.    THE    RENEWAL    OF    THE    ACT 

rhere  is  very  little  likelihood  that  any 
grup  or  political  party  will  take  the  re- 
-p^nslbillty  for  killing  off  price  control  at 
h  3  time.  However,  there  are  a  great  many 
gr)ups  that  want  special  conce^sons  so  that 
-h  'y  may  get  more  money.  If  Congress  yields 
o  any  of  these  groups,  prices  will  go  up. 
Bt  t  they  will  go  up  only  to  increase  scme- 
bc  ly's  profits,  and  you  will  pay  the  bill 

Jince  not  eve*  one  amendment  is  being 
CO  isidered  at  this  time  to  str  .  price 

CO  itrol.  we  must  oppose  all  c;:  nts  to 

th  ■  renewal  cf  the  price  control  law. 

'very   amendment   which   is  adopted   will 
e  iken  the  hold  on  prices,  and  the  standard 

living  of  the  American  worker  will  fufTer 
aciordingly.  Even  though  the  amendments 
an  a't  adopted,  the  attempt  to  put  them  over 
mty  cost  you  Plenty  Here's  the  way  it 
woka:  To  buy  off  the  pci  nle  wh.i  wa;it  a 
— e  keaiug  amendment  paaseci.  OP.A  will  of  len 


make  an  ofT-the-record  deal  which  gives  the 
pressure  group  at  least  part  of  what  it  wants. 
So,  while  the  amendment  is  killed,  the  price 
may  go  up  anj-way. 

That's  why  every  anti-price-control  speech 
and  every  attempt  by  a  Congressman  to  get 
an  amendment  passed,  is  a  move  hostile  to 
price  control.  You  must  be  concerned  about 
it.  even  if  It  looks  as  though  the  particular 
amendment  has  no  chance  of  passing.  It  is 
part  of  a  scheme  to  make  OPA  give  an  Indus- 
try what  It  wants. 

You  may  not  know  what  the  deal  Is;  you 
wont  know  what  the  cost  is  until  the 
prices  really  go  up.  But  you  can  know  what 
deal  is  liable  to  be  made  if  you  watch  the  de- 
bate in  Congress.  Make  it  a  rule  every  time 
you  see  a  Congressman  establishing  his  nui- 
sance value  by  lambasting  OPA  and  pr.ce 
control  to  add  your  voice  to  the  pressure 
a:?alnst  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  The  only 
exception  there  can  be  to  this  ru'e  Is  the 
liberal  Congressman  who  is  demanding  more 
and  tighter  price  control,  instead  of  less  price 
control,  or  "more  flexible"  price  control. 

2.    Otm   V/.\CZ    INCREASES 

We  have  had  wage  increases  coming  for 
a  long  time.  We  didn't  get  them  because  of 
the  wage  stabilization  program,  but  we  had 
them  coming  jU5t  the  same.  We  had  them 
coming  out  of  the  huge  profits  which  are 
still  being  earned  at  the  full  production 
levels  that  prevail  now  and  will  prevail  for 
some  time  to  come. 

When  we  finally  moved  in  to  claim  our 
Inc.eases.  what  happened?  The  Government 
immediately  began  raising  prices  so  that  the 
wa^e  Increases  would  come  out  of  our  own 
pockets  in  tead  of  out  of  the  greatly  in- 
creased profits  of  the  en    ' 

Take  th.p  steel  wa^re  h  :cr  e.xamp!e. 

I  come  out   ol   the  prcflts  cf 

y.     The  $5  price  increase  bn; 
the   sieoi    industry    an    additional   profit    of 
$100.000  000. 

In  the  case  of  meat,  the  fact-finding  panel 
recommended  that  the  Industry  pay  5  cents 
cf  the  wage  lncrea.«e  out  cf  profits  Actually, 
the  fi  ip  Increase  c        '. 

have  But  the  c. 

ernnie.it  the  pac; 

a  price'  i:  whole   w.  ^e 

Increase. 

3.     BL.AMING  LAE0.1  lOR  PP.ICF,  INCREASES 

Lets  look  at  what  is  happening  in  other 
price-control  situations  at  the  same  time: 

(a.)   For  many  months  the  De-      *  ' 

Agriculture*  has  been  workins;  tn 
rais.d.   or   removed   > 
would  go  up     S  me  : 

up  l)ocau5?  of  the  Depi^rtmrnt  of  Agriculture 
prc'STtre.  and   more   will   be  going  up   if  the 
D  lit  has  Its  way.     Beside  this  general 

c..;:.   .. -^.i    for   Inflation,   the   Department   Is 
taking  off  food  subsidies.     When  a  subsidy 
goes  off.  the  price  gees  up.    That  means  more 
price  Increases. 

<b)   OPA  has  been  •  T  price 

for    a    long    time.     K'  OP.A    ac...... 

having  removed  the  ceilings  from  1.300  tvpes 
of  Items.  Tlie  prrgram  will  probably  go"  on 
greater  and  faster  as  the  weeks  go  by.  In 
mcst  ca;es  where  a  ceiling  Is  removed  the 
price  goes  up:  often  It  doubles.  That  means 
mere  pr.ce  li.r 

id)  As  part  reconversion   program, 

OPA  ha.i  b?en  Iciung  many  manuiacturers 
flture  their  own  price  c:^ilmg.s.  Now  OPA 
Is  '  extend  this  kind  of  pricing.    OPA 

*•  ■      ^-o  real   control   over   what   these 

manufacturers  do:  It  won't  even  know  what 
they  are  doing.  That  mean*  more  price  In- 
creases. 

(di   The   price    line    h.as   been    •  ;ng 

ex-en    where    the    line    is    belr.g    r.  ed 

Ectwcen  VE-day  and  the  1st  of  Fobrunry  of 
this  yerr.  OPA  made  4c9  industry-wide  price 
Increases.  More  are  being  made  all  of  the 
time. 

(e»  Congress  has  Just  cut  In  half  a  requ-st 
by  OPA  for  money  to  operate  until  the  end 


of  June.  Less  money  means  less  price  con- 
trol; less  price  control  means  more  price 
Increases. 

This  Is  not  a  complete  list  of  everything 
that  Is  being  done  to  raise  prices.  But  now 
that  wages  are  going  up.  labor  will  be  made 
to  pay  these  higher  prices  which  result  from 
these  actions.  All  of  the  Increases  will  be 
added  together,  and  the  blame  for  all  of 
them  will  be  put  on  labor. 

The  situation  Is  serious.  That  means  that 
labor  must  not  throw  up  Its  hands  and  stop 
fightinr  We  must  not  take  this  conspiracy 
lying  down.  The  heat  must  be  put  on  every- 
body Involved,  so  that  as  much  as  possible 
may  be  saved  from  the  disgraceful  drive  to 
turn  inflation  loose  on  America.  Labor  must 
engage  in  an  Intensive  and  active  campaign 
to  gjt  the  above  facts  known  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  to  get  them  down  before  the 
administration. 

These  are  ihe  basic  facts.  We  will  try  to 
get  mure  of  them,  and  the  details,  to  you. 
The  important  question  Is.  What  can  you  do 
with  them? 

How  many  people  can  you  get  to  listen  to 
them?  A.".d  do  something  about  them?  Be- 
fore how  many  unions  and  other  community 
<;riM"s  can  you  get  ihe,se  facts  told  (or  this 
.'.t  read )  ?  Into  how  many  papers  can 
them?  Over  how  many  radio  sta- 
tions can  ycu  get  them? 

How  many  letters  can  you  get  sent  to  your 
ConKressman,  to  the  President,  to  Chester 
r  Paul  Porter.  Robert  Hannegan.  John 

On  the  answers  to  these  questions  will  de- 
pend what  we  are  able  to  do  to  protect  our- 
h  ivts.  our  couutry.  and  our  children  from  the 
lullatlon  that  will  otherwise  engulf  us. 

Testimony  of  J.ames  B.  Caret.  Secretary- 
Trea&crer  or  the  Congress  of  iNorsTsiAL 
Orcaniz.\t!ons.  at  Hearings  on  Re.newal 
OP  the  Price  Control  Act.  M.\rch  8,  1946 

On  February  25.  Mr.  Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  CIO.  sent  to  Mr.  Chester  Bowles, 
Director  of  Economic  Stabilization,  a  letter  in 
v.hich  appeared  the  following  statements: 

^'  e  for  a  decent  living  wage  lor 

.V  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
)ns  has  not  at  any  time  abandoned 
1  .....i  support  of  effective  and  vigorous 
price  control.  It  reaffirms  Its  support  at  this 
time  Its  record  In  the  fight  a^'alnst  infla- 
tion is  untaml-^hed  by  retreat  or  comprom.se. 

•The  (  of  Industrial  Organizations 

rrafRrm.^  pport    of    price    control    and 

.:es  to  you  its  wholehearied  cooperation 
...  ...e  fight  for  the  renewal  of  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act" 

In  the  absence  of  Mr  Murray.  It  Is  to 
amplify  these  statements  which  he  made 
that  the  CIO  has  asked  permission  to  testify 
before  this  committee. 

Each  year  since  the  war  began,  the  CIO  has 

'""""''   •    re  on  the  Hill  to  support  pnce- 

.ation.    Each  lime  we  have  taken 

u.:ius  to  make  it  clear  that  we  were  for 

t   than  just  the  passage  of  a  price-control 

law.     We   have  tried   to  make   it  clear   that 

strong   price   control    means   setting   up   an 

agency  committed  to  administering  the  law 

In  the  strictest  possible  sense.     The  pr.cc- 

control   agency   must    be   protected    asaiiist 

pressure  from  selfish.  private-Interest  groups 

so   that   it   may   administer   the   law   in    the 

Interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Strong  price  control  requires  also  that  the 
administration  provide  such  additional  con- 
trol programs  as  may  be  necessary  to  pe.'mit 
prices   to  be  kept   down      I   am,  of  cojr.^e 
referring  to  ...  to  rent  control,  and 

to  productloi.  is. 

In  appearing  here  this  year  to  urge  that 
the     administration     protect     this     Nation 
against   further  Infiatlon,   we  are  conselms 
of  the  fact  that  price  control  must   : 
considered     in     the    special     circun.  5 

brought  about  by  the  end  of  the  war. 
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The  CIO  has  never  regarded  price  control 
as  a  wartime  measure  In  the  sense  that  its 
necessity  began  on  Pearl  Harbor  day  and 
ended  on  VJ-day.  We  believe  that  price  con- 
trol was  made  necessary  by  the  special  eco- 
nomic conditions  which  the  war  brought  on. 
Since  those  economic  conditions  still  exist. 
It  Is  clear  in  cur  minds  that  the  need  for 
price  control  still  exists.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  evidence  already  on  hand  makes  it  abso- 
lutely clear  that  inflationary  pressures  today 
are  greater  than  they  wert  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  that  therefore  the  need  for 
price  control  Is  greater  than  ever.  In  order 
to  make  clearer  what  the  situation  is.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  few  of  the  specific 
Inflationary  problems  which   face  us. 

Let  me  refer  first  of  all  to  the  housing 
situation.  Here  we  have  the  existence  of  a 
tremendous  housing  need  and  the  existence 
of  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  available 
for  speculation.  What  the  result  of  this 
combination  has  meant  in  increases  in  the 
prices  of  homes  and  real  estate  is  so  well 
known  that  there  is  no  need  of  my  going 
into  it  further. 

Then  there  Is  the  hoarding  which  Is  being 
done  In  consumer-goods  industries.  You 
liave  undoubtedly  seen  the  reixirts  in  the 
daily  pre'^s.  I  understand  that  over  4.0C0  000 
shirts  aie  being  withheld  from  the  market 
in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  price  control, 
or  at  lea-i  of  the  issuance  o:  a  new  price- 
control  regulation  by  the  OPA.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  the  area  in  which  sharp  in- 
creases in  price  can  be  expected  iminediateiy 
unless  price  ccntrtjl  is  maintaiMed  with  a 
firm  hand.  How  high  these  prices  would  go 
if  ceilings  were  entirely  removed  Is  anybody's 
IsUess.  Once  such  inllation  gets  under  way 
there  is  no  one  who  can  say  where  it  will  end. 

I  mention  the^e  facts  not  because  I  an- 
ticipate that  this  Congress  may  decide  to 
tnd  price  control  at  this  time.  There  are 
few.  If  any.  groups  in  this  country  so  illit- 
erate economically  as  to  want  to  see  price 
control  terminated  now. 

There  are  a  great  many  organizations  in 
the  country,  however,  which  are  willing  to 
gamble  with  our  economic  welfare  to  gain 
additional  profits  at  the  expense  of  the 
whole  Nation  This  committee  is  certain  to 
be  afkcd  at  one  time  or  another  to  consider 
a  number  of  proposals,  each  of  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  adding  more  dollars  to 
the  profits  of  some  particular  industry  or 
business  group. 

I  understand  that  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods'  Association  wants  Congress  to 
insure  the  retailer  a  profit  on  each  item  he 
sells  regardless  of  how  large  his  over-all 
profits  may  be.  The  association  also  wants 
to  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  same  percent- 
age margin  of  profit  no  matter  how  high 
prices  go  and  regardless  of  the  volume  of 
business. 

The  National  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation Is  also  wedded  to  the  idea  that  mar- 
gins must  be  maintained  regardless  of  prices 
and  volume  of  business. 

The  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
believes  that  no  violation  of  a  price  ceiling 
^hould  be  prosecuted  unless  it  is  more  than 
2'2  percent  above  the  ceiling.  Obviously 
the  adoption  of  their  proposal  would  mean 
an  Immediate  increase  of  2' 2  cents  on 
grocery  store  prices. 

The  American  Wool  Council  and  other  or- 
ganizations wants  OPA's  '"maximum  average 
price  plan"  to  be  eliminated.  If  they  are 
Euccc&sful,  the  lower  ends  of  even  the  present 
price  ranges   will  disappear  Immediately. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  is  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  no  ceiling  price 
placed  on  cott  a  regardless  of  the  price  In- 
creases which  are  taking  place. 

The  National  Association  cf  Real  Estate 
Boards  wants  an  acroes-the-board  Increase 
in  rent  ceilings. 

The  producers  of  building  materials,  and 
most  of  the  organizations  which  sell  them, 
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want  more  generous  treatment  In  spite  of 
their  already  phenomenal  profits. 

Most  of  these  groups  which  I  have  Just 
named  are  on  the  list  specifically  mentioned 
by  Chester  Bowles  in  his  speech  on  Tuesday, 
March  5,  as  being  'out  to  eliminate  or  wreck 
the  only  controls  which  stand  between  our 
people  and  Inflation." 

These  proposals  would  obviously  Increase 
profits,  which  is  all  their  advocates  seem  to 
be  interested  in.  Obviously,  the  total  in- 
flation which  would  result  from  the  enact- 
ment of  these  proposals  would  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  entire  Nation. 

Perhaps  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  the  cost 
of  Inflation  w-ould  be  borne  by  the  entire 
Nation.  I  am  ccn.ecious  cf  the  fact  that 
there  are  speculative  groups  in  this  country 
which  would  benefit  from  an  Inflation  even 
though  inflation  now  would  and  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  deflation  which  will  come  later. 
If  these  groups  join  hands  with  the  moncpo- 
lists  who  would  beneflt  from  deprcssicn, 
we  may  come  out  of  the  present  discussion 
with  the  kind  of  price  control  which  will  be 
absolutely  unbearable  as  far  as  the  Nation 
is  concerned. 

It  is  this  total  over-all  picture  that  I 
urge  this  committee  to  keep  in  mind  as  the 
various  proposals  to  weaken  the  price-con- 
trol program  are  la  d  before  you.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  answer  to  all  of  them  must 
be  a  flat  "no."  There  must  be  no  further 
weakening  amendments  attached  to  the  pres- 
ent price-control  law. 

Let  me  empha.size  what  I  said  before  about 
the  necessity  for  a  strong  price-control 
agency  as  well  as  for  a  strong  price-control 
law.  It  has  been  the  observation  of  the 
CIO  Cost  of  Living  Committee,  which  has 
been  folloTving  price  control  carefully  since 
it  first  began,  that  the  agency  can  be  weak- 
ened as  effectively  by  administrative  Inhibi- 
tions within  OPA  as  by  amendments  to  the 
law.  The  CIO  feels,  therefore,  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  this  committee  and  of  Con- 
gress to  protect  OPA  against  the  kind  of 
congressional  pressure  which  results  In  off- 
the-record  deals,  bargains,  and  promises  to 
be  reasonable. 

This  responsibility  to  protect  OPA  against 
the  necessity  for  making  behind-the-scene 
deals  Is  even  greater  than  the  resporslbility 
for  protecting  the  price-control  law.  The 
public  will  know  If  the  law  Is  amended.  It 
does  not  and  cannot  know  when  price  con- 
trol Is  emasculated  by  these  vicious  and  un- 
democratic concessions  achieved  by  holding 
a  legislative  pistol  at  OPA's  head. 

Our  views  about  the  dangers  which  con- 
front price  control  are  based  on  cur  knowl- 
edge of  wh^t  has  already  been  happening  to 
price  control  and  to  prices  in  the  past  few 
months.  You  may  perhaps  know  that  OPA 
has  been  taking  the  ceilings  off  a  good  many 
items  and  commodities  which  have  been 
under  control  during  the  war.  Recently  OPA 
Issued  a  report  called  Facts  about  the  charge 
that  price  control  Is  interfering  with  pro- 
duction. In  this  report  OPA  admitted  that 
between  VE-day  and  Febru:^ry  of  this  year 
price  ceilings  were  taken  off  1.300  types  of 
item.'?. 

The  facts,  to  show  what  happened  Jn  ecch 
case  after  decontrol,  are  not  available.  For 
at  least  a  few  of  them,  however,  the  facts 
are  available.  You  may  recall  what  hap- 
pened to  the  prices  of  citrus  fruits  In  the 
holiday  season  between  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  of  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
moval by  OPA  of  ceilings  on  these  Items. 
Within  a  few  days,  prices  nearly  doubled. 
Within  2  or  3  days  after  the  removal  of  the 
ceilings,  the  prices  of  some  grades  of  oranges 
In  some  areas  jumped  96  percent.  Three  or 
4  weeks  went  by  before  ceilings  could  be  re- 
Instltuted.  By  the  time  the  prices  were  again 
brought  under  control,  on  January  3,  1946, 
the  consumer  had  been  charged  a  very  slgnifl- 
cnnt  sum  of  money  to  help  prove  to  the  Gov- 
ernment that  price  control  was  still  needed. 


When  ceiling  prices  were  removed  on 
that  very  important,  household  commodity, 
clothespins,  in  some  arras  prices  jumped  from 
5  cents  to  20  cents  per  dozen.  You  may  be 
familiar  with  the  price  increase  on  coconuts, 
an  increase  of  400  percent,  which  took  place 
when  OPA  removed  the  ceiling  price  on  that 
Item. 

These  are  only  examples  of  the  situation* 
as  a  whole.  The  situation  was  characterized 
by  Richard  V.  Gilbert,  Economic  Adviser  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1945.  in  the  following  laneuage:  "Com- 
modiiy  prices  clear  across  the  board,  many 
of  which  on  the  basis  of  nonspeculalive  de- 
mand and  supply  factors  should  now  be  de- 
creasing, are  jumping  up  hard  against  the 
ceiling.  In  some  cases,  where,  becau.se  of  the 
adequacy  of  supply,  we  have  suspended  or 
exempted  commodities  from  price  control, 
prices  have  been  bid  upward  speculatively. 
Some  of   them  doubled  overnight." 

Yet  the  pressures  for  lurther  decontrol  con- 
tinue. OPA  continues  to  exempt  commodi- 
ties from  price  control,  and  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  Is  a  proposal  before 
Congress  to  require  OPA  to  eliminate  price 
ceilings  even  faster  than  it  is  being  done 
under  its  already  too  hasty  prcgram. 

When  your  committee  comes  to  consider 
the  proposal  which  I  understand  Is  before 
you — that  OPA  be  renuired  to  remove  ceilings 
as  soon  as  a  commodity  reaches  some  normal 
level  of  production — 1  hope  that  you  will  re- 
member this  statement  by  Dr.  Gilbert.  Let 
me  repeat  part  of  it:  "Commodity  prices  clear 
across  th.e  board,  many  of  which  on  the  basis 
of  nonspeculalive  demand  and  supply  fac- 
tors should  now  be  decreasing,  are  jumping 
up  hard  against  the  ceiling. " 

Even  where  price  ceilings  are  being  kept 
on  the  tendency  is  clearly  toward  relaxation 
of  price  control.  The  OPA  report  referred  to 
above,  which  shewed  the  elimination  of  ceil- 
ings from  1.300  types  of  Items,  also  reported 
that  between  VE-day  and  the  1st  of  February 
OPA  made  459  industry-wide  price  increases. 
If  there  is  anything  in  the  profit  figures  of 
American  corporations  to  show  that  these 
price  increases  are  dictated  by  necessity  we 
have  not  been  able  to  find  it.  The  CIO  cost- 
of-living  committee,  which  has  followed 
many  of  these  increases  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  has  discovered  again  and  again  that  the 
Increases  are  being  made  to  maintain  uneco- 
nomic wartime  profits  and  even  to  Increase 
such  profits.  Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  living 
continues  to  go  up. 

Right  within  the  Government  there  have 
been  official  agencies  and  spokesmen  pres- 
suring for  higher  prices.  I  have  observed 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  speaks 
for  the  Government  with  the  voice  of  those 
who  want  inflation.  Much  cf  the  pressure  to 
eliminate  subsidies  has  come  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  even  though  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  whom  the  Depart- 
ment is  supposed  to  serve  will  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  elimination  of  subsidies.  I  think 
I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  increase 
In  the  price  of  butter  which  took  place  re- 
cently as  a  result  of  the  elimination  cf  the 
butter  subsidy  to  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  If 
the  Department  had  been  successful  in  carry- 
ing out  its  original  proposal,  the  price  of 
butter  would  have  moved  up  an  additional 
12  cents  per  pound. 

When  I  have  asked  the  reason  for  some  of 
this  desire  by  the  Department  to  get  prices 
up.  It  has  been  explained  to  me  that  the  De- 
partment is  trying  to  save  the  taxpayer 
money.  I  understand  that  the  Dapartment 
of  Agriculture  is  committed  to  support  the 
prices  of  some  agricultural  commodities 
which  may  go  down  before  the  end  of  the 
current  crop  year.  If  the  drop  Is  great 
enough  to  bring  the  average  price  for  that 
commodity  to  below  the  support  level,  the 
D  artment  of  Agriculture  may  be  required 
t  spend  some  money  in  supporting  that 
price.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  price  c.;n 
be  permitted  to  rise  now,  the  average  pric« 
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for  thje  commodity  during  the  crop  year  taay 
be  m  ttntalned  at  a  point  ao  higii  that  no 
experdlture  by  the  Department  will  be 
required 
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rourse.  the  ijencral  pi:blic  will  foot  the 

T   t^•se   h lt:her   p'''^^      The   ordinary 

consider,  alreaoy  b€-rte^  lied  by  higher  prices. 

himstU  furtlicr  be-deviled  by  mere 

lncrea<;es       The    avera  'e    worker    who 

his   take-home  pay   falling,   while   the 

l:vin  •  continues  to  rise,  will  be  put 

a  "reuier  squeeze  th«ri   *v»»r  bofore. 

'H.     If     d(^  de 

•^'u^cs.  and   i-  irn 

Det-f.rt.Tieni  of  A(?ncuUure  are  to  be 

economic  program  of  tbts  country  in  the 

IS  ahead,  then  we  will  have  no  one  lo 

but  ourselves  for  the  ch^os  which  is 

to  follow. 

CIO    hus    f  •  ►-d    out 

1  he  economu  <)UT! try 

.s  on  our  TV.  .ug  an  mcrt 

highet'  levet  of  p..  ,'  power      W 

point  d  out  ?s  ail  ()r«Taniz;ition.  and  our  co?t- 

livjng  committee  has  pointed  out  to  OPA, 

t  the  jei?:niilng  of  the  war  purchasing 

in  this  country  was  too  low  to  support 

iployment  and  full  prcxluction.     Dur- 

e  war  the  c<T«t  of  living  went  up.     New 

ore   modern   plants   were   built.     New 

ore   efficient    m^vhods   of    production 

leveloped.     The   wa.^e   increases   which 

I  lace  have  not  been  enough  to  keep  up 

:hese  increases   in   the   price  and   the 

of  goods  which  will  be  available  when 

{^acetime   production    is    resumed.      In 

words,    purchasing   power   was  behind 

race  when  the  war  began — during  the 

fell  even  further  behind. 

measure  of  our  Imibillty  to  provide  the 

ptjwer   which   will    be   needed    if   the 

cf  full  production  Is  to  be  sold  is  to 

foi)nd  In  the  hoarded  reserves  of  indvs- 

hese  are  greater  today  than  ever  be- 

the  history  of   this  Nation,  and   no 

competent  economist  can  be  found 

what   will   be  done  with   all  of   the 

Neither   can   anyone   say   what   will 

with  the  full  amount  of  the  profits 

are  currently  being  earned  at  present 

U3d  present  wages. 

sltiiatlon.  as  applies  to  profits,  prices. 

spells  economic  disaster  for  this 

in  the  near  future.     Yet  r  of 

t,  every  possible  excuse  i.s  b«  .en 

iking  prices.     Now  when  hibor  is  about 

obtain  a  part  of  the  wage  Increases  wliich 

us  as  a  result  of  the  disparity  be- 

jrices  and  wages,  these  wage  increases 

are  used  as  the  excuse  for  another 

of  price  lUkTeases. 

example   of   how   our   price   policy    Is 
n^  m  this  respect  is  the  increase  being 
1  the  price  of  meat.    The  meat  packers 
hiring  m  the  general  profit  prosperity 
industry  experienced  during  the  war. 
house   employees   in    both    the   CIO 
requested  wage  increases  at  the  end 
rar.     As  you  know,  the  President  ap- 
a  facr-rtnding  p.tnel  to  l.ear  the  case. 
recommended  that   the  wage  m- 
>e  limited  to  16  cents  per  hour.    This 
•-Ion  is  lieing  put  into  effect. 
» the  panel  was  so  impressed  with 
situation  of  the  Industry  that  it 
imfpelled    to   recommend   that   5  of   the 
be  atsoibed  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
^      It  is  my  opinion,  and  the  opinion 
(ackinghouse  union,  that  this  recom- 
n  was  most  generous  from  the  point 
of  Industry.     Profits  in  thU  industry 
so  great  that   far  more  than   5 
the  wage  Increase  could  have  been 
out  of  profits.     Nevertheless,  some- 
>etween  the  recommendation  of  the 
ng  board  and   the  price  order  Is- 
OPA.    this  recommendation   of   the 
been  lost.     The  price  increase  In 
required  no  absorption  out  of  the 
the  tndtistry. 

these  are  only  examples  cf  what  is 
happenfcg.     This  pattern  is  being  repeated. 
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and  will  be  repeated.  In  Industry  after  In- 
dustry as  our  workers  are  given  the  wage 
Increases  they  waited  so  long  to  get.  Not 
only  is  our  weak  price-conUol  policy  per- 
mitting our  efforts  to  increase  purchasing 
power  to  be  wasted;  the  wage  Increases  are 
being  used  as  the  exctise  to  throw  additional 
wir.ci.al.s  of  millions  of  dollars  into  cor- 
p<;rite  treasuries  that  are  already,  far  too 
bKji.ted  Tor  the  health  of  the  rnimtry 

1.1  add  —  ,un- 

try  IS  ncA  ,.  m- 

creases  Winch  ar-  le.  and  lo  blnme 

h'bor  fur  the  pn.  •.  rhat  he  his  been 

able  to  wheedle  or  bludgeon  out  of  OPA. 

We  refuse  to  be  the  whipping  l>oy  lor  tills 
cr.me.  We  refuse  to  be  hlamed  for  the  el- 
forts  of  the. Department  of  Agrlcul'ure  to  get 
the  prices  up  We  refuse  to  h*>  h!sn'*»d  {or 
the  fact  tha*  • 

i-stra'ion  reJu.-  ^,  • 

low-priced  production  out  of  the  plants,  to 
prevent  hoarding,  and  to  stop  black  markets. 
All  of  these  thnvjs  spell  InfTation  They  have 
been  gomg  on  for  a  long  time.  It  is  up  to 
Conc;ress  to  see  that  a  change  is  made 

W"  want  an  adequate  subsidy  y 
We  refu.se  to  be  blamed  or  the  high- 
which  result  fn  t  .q  of  subsi- 

dies.    Wc  want  <        .  _  .-  -unie  the  rt- 

spiinslbility  for  that,  too. 

OPA "8  prcgram  of  removing  price  ceilings 
Is  bringing  about  higher  prices.    OPA  is  per- 
mitting large  numbers  of  maiiul.icM 
figure    their   own    ceiling,-;       OPA    is 
hundreds    of    industry-wide    price    i 
and  thousand.*;  of  individual  price  li  _ 
These  have  been  completely  apart  from  the 
wage-price  drive. 

To  the  extent  that  this  resulU  from  con- 
gressional  pressure.   Congress  Is  • 
To  the  extent  that  this  results  li 
clent    ap}'  ons.    Corgresa    is    responai- 

ble.     To  •  rt  'hat  it  results  trom  in- 

dustry pr.  d  up  by  the  Influence 

ui  Individ '_-..  :_it.; i  oi  Consresa,  Congress 

is  responsible 

These  are  all  matters  lor  Congr.  in- 

sider  seriously   and    with   the   n.  .of 

ri  In  the  next   few  da\a. 

it  that  labor's  drive  lo  increase 
purctiofcing  power  by  gett^rg  wage  raises  out 
of  prodts  is  friistrated  by  Government  action 
to  the  extent  that  our  accompiuihnients  are 
being  turned  Inside  out  and  changed  into 
price  increases,  somebody  other  thin  labor  is 
responsible  I  think  Con^re^s  must  go  into 
this  matter  thoroughly  and  arrive  at  a  de- 
«^!  '  what  shall  be  done  about  it. 

^  iien,  this  country   must  have  price 

stabilization  We  are  forgetting  entirely  that 
the  greatest  deflationary  crisis  in  history  Is 
already  in  the  making.  The  greater  inflation 
is  allowed  to  become  from  here,  the  greater 
wUl  be  the  price  we  pay  for  it  in  the  deflation 
which  will  follow.  The  deflation  U^-betog 
built  primarily  out  of  two  failures  in  eco- 
nomic statesmanshiD:  First,  the  failure  to 
realize  that  purchasing  power  must  be  built 
up  in  the  hands  of  the  common  man,  the 
roan  who  can  l)e  expected  to  buy  the  new 
avalanche  of  consumer  foods  which  will  come 
from  our  filant  and  er;'  •      Second,  the 

failure  to  realUe  that  being  dcrie  to 

build  up  our  purchasing  power  through  the 
creation  of  new  minimum  wage  and  through 
wage  fncreases  is  being  c  )moietely  offset,  find 
perhaps  more  than  offset,  by  the  wild  price 
Increases  which  are  being  both  permitted 
and  engineered  In  the  Federal  Government 
today. 

I  repeat  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of 
this  committee  and  of  this  Congress  to  com- 
pletely reverse  the  pattern  which  Is  being 
followed.  The  price-control  law  mtist  be 
passed.  It  must  obviously  be  passed  with- 
out weakening  amendments,  but  also  with- 
out hidden,  weakening  deals  with  OPA.  The 
Ofllce  of  Price  Administration  must  be  given 
clear  and  sharp  Instructions  to  keep  ceilings 
on  and  to  keep  those  ceilings  as  tight  as  the 
earnings   or  Industry  permit,  and  the  eco- 


nomic welfare  of  the  Nation  requires.  The 
pressure  group  conglomeration  of  Congrciis- 
men  on  the  Hill  which  Is  purely  a  rtunp 
committee  and  which  spends  it  time  harry- 
ing the  agency  people  who  really  believe  In 
price  stabilization,  must  be  given  clear  notice 
that  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  of  Congress,  to  hold  whatever 
Is  left  of  the  price  line.  OPA  must  be  pro- 
vided with  the  funds  «blch  are  n»'ce«<sary  to 
carry  out  a  vigorous  price-control  program. 
The  subsidy  program  must  be  reactivated  so 
that  whenever  subsidy  assistance  is  needed 
to  hold  the  price  line.  It  will  be  available 
and  forthcoming. 

In  addition  to  subsidies,  the  EK  ,  t 

cf  Agriculture  must  be  told  that  siai  i 

of  the  price  line  b  In  the  public  iii;er«-st 
Brd  that  the  functions  of  the  Department 
T  ^t  be  d'ctatcd  to  serving  that  Interest. 
I  *.'•  other  Government  agencies,  particular. y 
the  CPA.  must  be  told  that  stabilization  of 
the  price  line  and  full  production  within 
th!.«i  line  are  not  alone  the  functions  of  OPA 
but  are  the  •  'y  of  the  entire  Gcv- 

rrnmrnt  aci:  AH  of  the  powers 

'•"  tj  tht-  lies  must  be  thrown 

-■  fight  p  further  inflation  cm 

be  avoided  and  at  least  that  part  of  deflation 
be  prevented. 

The  CIO  will  continue  to  do  what  it  cm 
to  Inform  lus  members  and  whatever  addi- 
tional segments  of  the  American  j)eople  it 
can  re:»ch  that  thefe  Ls.sues  are  vital  and 
esrntial  to  their  welfare,  and  that  the 
ure  of  economic  statesmanship  of  this 
: ...  ic-n  and  of  the  Congress  which  represer  ts 
It  will  be  found  In  the  action  taken  here  In 
the  next  few  days. 


Do  OPA  Policies  Lead  to  Further 
Cortroli 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OI    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speakrr. 
th»^  type  of  bureaucrat  who  is  strangling 
reconversion  is  still  in  control  notwith- 
.standing  the  shift  in  the  official  windon  - 
dressing  of  the  OPA  in  an  attempt  to 
placate  public  indignation  again.st  tlir 
totalitarian  OPA  technique  Under 
unpnlmous  consent  to  extend.  I  am  in- 
serting as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  arti- 
cle by  Harold  Firming  which  appeand 
In  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  as  fol- 
lows : 

DO  OPA  POLicrrs  lead  to  mrrHni  control.s' 
(By  Harold  Fleming) 

Niw  Yo«K.— Some  bu-inessmcn  here  a  e 
reluctantly  Inclined  to  accept  a  rather  un- 
happy explanation  of  the  current  Impasjc 
in  price  control. 

They  have  <  ■  !rd  that  it  Is  a  pr(xHu  ' 
of  deliberate  ,  a  the  part  of  the  OP  \ 

bureaucracy. 

They  sec  the  problem  not  as  a  question  cf 
whether  to  continue  price  control  or  abolish 
It.  nor  even  as  a  question  of  whether  Chester 
Bowles  is  sincere  or  u  merely  playing  to 
the  political  gaUerlea.  They  see  it  as  tbj 
product  of  an  effort  to  force  all  American 
business  through  the  spUineret  of  a  Govern- 
ment department  which  Is  actually  run  by 
men  who  do  not  like  buslnes».nen.  do  not 
believe  In  the  system  of  private  enterpris*. 
and  would  not  be  greaUy  distuibed  if  their 
conduct  produced  an  economic  crUls  which 
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might  then  seem  to  call  for  more  Govern- 
ment Intervention,  controls,  and  directions. 
To  most  businessmen  It  seems  unfortunate 
that  the  public  has  no  knowledge  of  how 
OPA  policies  are  affecting  business.  These 
businessmen  seem  to  have  the  same  feel- 
ings at  the  moment  as  those  of  the  atomic- 
bomb  scientists  who  wish  that  the  public 
"only  knew"  how  sericus  Is  the  implication 
of  recent  developments. 

CURRENT   POLICIES   ALMOST   UNBELIEVABLY    INEPT 

This  is  because  some  of  the  current  OPA 
policies  seem  almost  unbelievably  inept  and 
obstructive. 

One  of  these  is  the  pricing  policy  which 
squeezes  old  manufacturers  out  of  certain 
lines,  only  to  turn  around  and  give  manu- 
facturing novices  in  the  same  lines  higher 
ceilings  which  permit  them  to  step  in  (at 
higher  prices)  where  the  older  manufacturer 
has  to  step  out. 

Another  is  the  policy  of  refusing  price  re- 
lief to  a  manufacturer  on  a  product  where 
costs  has  risen  above  his  ceiling,  in  case  his 
over-all  profit  on  all  his  products  is  equal  to 
hla  prewar  rate  of  profit.  So  he  drops  his 
unprofitable  lines,  and  his  customers — in- 
cluding other  industries  which  depend  on 
them — have  to  go  without. 

And  a  third  is  the  Incredible  delays  en- 
countered by  manufacturers  seeking  price 
relief. 

Some  businessmen  profess  that  they  can 
no  longer  believe  that  these  and  other  poli- 
cies and  their  fantastic  results  can  be  the 
product  of  mere  bureaucratic  stupidity. 
They  have  met  enough  members  of  the  OPA 
staff  to  say  that  the  boys  are  not  stupid — In 
fact,  some  oi  them  are  vsry  bright,  indeed,  as 
well   as   fast   talkers. 

Moreover  OPA  administration  adds  up  to 
too  many  mistakes  and  obstructions  to  be 
merely  an  accident.  It  seems  more  like  one 
of  tlo=ie  mysteries  like  the  mystery  to  the 
polar  bear  in  the  zcx)  of  why  there  are  bars 
In  front  of  him  no  matter  which  way  he 
turns,  or  the  mystery  to  the  amateur  specu- 
lit  ir  In  the  stock  market  of  why  he  can't  . 
ever  seem  to  make  any  money. 

Thl.'.  conclusion  seems  In  some  degree  con- 
firmed by  the  actual  situation  inside  the 
walls  of  OPA. 

STAFF  DEFENSE  AGAINST  MEMBERS'  REMOVAL 

The  present  staff  is  pretty  largely  the  staff 
Installed  by  Lton  Henderson.  When  Hen- 
derson was  pushed  out  and  Prentiss  Brown 
put  In.  Brown  made  a  few  passes  at  a  house- 
cleaning  but  gave  up  shortly.  His  adjutant 
Lou  Maxon  went  In  swinging  but  was 
promptly  boxed  into  a  corner  and  pushed 
out. 

Chester  Bowles  made  a  few  tries  at  chang- 
ing personnel  but  accomplished  little.  The 
staff  Is  protected  by  civil  service.  About  the 
only  way  to  get  a  man  out  is  to  reorganize  his 
section  or  department  and  cut  his  Job  from 
under  him.  But  any  serious  moves  in  this 
direction  are  met  by  the  threat  of  wholesale 
resignations  The  staff  has  a  lively  morale 
In  defending  Its  members  against  removal. 

Each  commodity  section  has  attached  to 
It  (1)  a  business  adviser;  (2)  an  economic 
adviser:  and  (3)  a  lawyer 

The  business  advisers  are  mostly  Ineffec- 
tive: businessmen  during  the  war  were  either 
too  busy  to  go  down  to  Washington  or  didn't 
like  the  pay  or  didn't  like  the  "lousy  work- 
ing conditions."  to  borrow  the  phrase  from 
Chester  Bowles  himself. 

INCOCTRINATED    WITH    LEFT-WING    IDEAS 

The  "economic  advisers"  are  mostly  young 
men  fresh  out  of  college  or  business  school, 
unfamillai  with  business,  "indoctrinated  (as 
businessmen  put  It)  with  left-wing  ideas," 
a.rd  reeking  with  fancy  Ideas  of  "statistical 
methodology  "  Even  their  language  Is  an 
Idiom  of  Its  own,  full  of  wrrds  like  "con- 
ceptually." "administrative  definition,"  "co- 
ordinated action,"'  "operating  level,"  and  so 
on. 


But  the  real  works  for  the  businessman 
who  goes  hat  in  hand  to  OPA  Is  prepared  for 
him  by  the  OPA  lawyers.  Also  young,  doctri- 
naire, and  Intellectual,  they  used  to  be  re- 
sponsible not  to  the  section  head  but  to  the 
head  of  the  legal  department.  Congress  cut 
this  formal  line  of  authority  last  year  but  It 
still  operates  Informally.  These  young  men 
Interpret  the  law  and  write  the  regulations. 
The  results  are  noteworthy. 

Like  the  man  who  said.  "I  care  not  who 
writes  the  laws  of  a  nation  If  I  can  write 
the  songs."  they  can  say  in  effect,  "We  care 
not  who  writes  the  law  on  price  control,  so 
long  as  we  write  the  regulations  and  In- 
terpretations." Until  last  summer  the  busi- 
nessman had  no  appeal  except  to  a  higher 
board  Inside  OPA;  even  nov;  he  has  practically 
no  appeal. 


Exportation  of  Lumber 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  pro- 
duction of  lumber  during  the  year  1935 
was  27.500.000.000  board  feet.  Some- 
thing under  400.000,000  of  that  v,as  ex- 
ported, and  this  represents  a  percentage 
le.«:s  than  1.4  percent  of  the  production 
of  lumber  in  the  United  States  during 
that  year — 1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  normally  our  impiorts  of 
lumber  offset  our  exports  of  lunr.ber.  I 
just  received  a  letter  from  the  Honorable 
James  F.  Byrnes,  Secretary  of  State,  ex- 
plaining, the  situation,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  this  lettei"  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

March  11,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Overton  Brooks. 

House  of  Representatives. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Brooks:  Your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1946.  enclosing  a  letter  dated  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1946,  from  Mr.  W.  C.  Yancey,  of 
Shreveport,  La.,  concerning  the  expert  of 
lumber,  has  been  received. 

The  Department  feels  competent  tc  answer 
only  that  portion  of  the  letter  regarding  ship- 
ments of  lumber  to  foreign  countries.  It  is 
suggested  that  you  contact  the  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration  regarding  the  request 
for  assistance  in  obtaining  materials  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  with  respect  to 
price  Increases 

As  a  general  policy  the  Department  does 
not  look  with  favor  on  restrictions  cr  other 
artificial  Impediments  to  the  free  flow  of  in- 
ternational commerce. 

Exports  of  lumber  have  been  restricted 
since  the  beginning  of  World  War  II  be- 
cause of  the  need  for  it  in  this  country.  All 
proposed  shipments  are  screened  thorough- 
ly by  the  Civilian  Production  Administration 
and  the  Department  cl  Commerce,  and  ex- 
port licenses  are  granted  only  after  this 
screening.  The  Office  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion  has  asked  that  this  -creen- 
Ing  be  continued  through  1946.  Exports  of  . 
lumber  will  be  permitted  in  the  minimum 
amounts  absolutely  necessary  for  the  essen- 
tial rehabilitation  of  the  war-devastated 
countries,  which  is  In  accordance  w:th  the 
President's    aunoimced    policy    of    aaslstlng 


these  areas,  and  for  purposes  which  will  re- 
sult In  a  direct  benefit  to  our  domestic 
economy. 

According  to  information  received  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  exports  (in- 
cluding lend-lease  shipments)  of  lumt>er 
during  1945  amounted  to  only  375,000.000 
board  feet,  or  less  than  1.4  percent  of  the 
total  lumber  production  in  the  United  States, 
which  totalled  approximately  27 >,  billion 
board  feet.  Only  35  percent  of  the  lumber 
exported  in  1945  wiis  of  the  type  which 
could  be  used  in  housing,  factory,  com- 
mercial  building,  or   niillwork  construction. 

United  States  Imports  of  lumber  In  1945 
were  approximately  1. 000,000 .OCO  board  fret, 
and  only  since  the  war  began  have  ImporU 
been  consistently  twice  as  large  as  exports. 
Substantially  more  than  half  of  the  Imports 
In  1945  consisted  of  types  required  for  home 
construction.  Canada  is  the  largest  source 
of  imports  and  one  of  the  principal  coun- 
tries of  destination  for  exports. 

The  Department  has  been  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  critical  shortage  of  construc- 
tion lumber,  but  It  Is  convinced  that  in  light 
of  the  foregoing,  the  current  shortage  Is  not 
caused  by  exports.  Moreover,  it  appears  that 
any  further  curtailment  In  lumber  exporU 
might  bring  retaliation  from  other  coun- 
tries, and  this  could  result  In  decreased  im- 
ports Into  the  United  States  of  lumber  grades 
urgently  required  for  housing  construction. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  P.  Byrnes, 


Industry's  Stake  in  Our  Merchant  M 


anne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  therein  an  article  which  ap- 
peared on  February  15,  1946,  in  the 
magazine  known  as  Modern  Indu'^ti-y. 
The  article  is  entitled  "Industry's  Stake 
in  Our  Merchant  Marine."  The  article 
is  comprehensive  and  should  be  read  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of 
America.  A  few  days  after  the  article 
was  written  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives wrote  finis  to  a  ship-sales  bill  which 
had  been  nearly  2  years  in  the  making. 
I  wish  that  every  citizen  of  this  Republic 
could  read  this  excellent,  well-thought- 
out,  and  thought-provoking  article: 

Industry's    Stake    in    Our    Merchant 
Marine 

The  United  States  now  has  the  largest 
merchant  marine  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Will  we  keep  it? 

Should  we  keep  it? 

Is  it   Important  to  Industry? 

These  questions  will  be  answered  in  the 
coming  months  and  years  by  decisions  of  the 
Congress,  administration  officiaLs.  shipown- 
ers, maritime  labor  unions,  shippers,  and  the 
public. 

England  Is  working  assiduously  to  regain 
supremacy  of  the  seas.  Norway,  Greece,  and 
other  traditional  maritime  nations  are  plan- 
ning come-backs.  Russia,  China,  Brazil  seek 
a  slice  of  the  world's  shipping  buslnecs. 
Even  Switzerland  has  a  merchant  marine. 

But  today  we  have  no  definitely  accepted, 
consistently  followed  maritime  policy. 

Our  shipping  men  think  our  goal  should 
be  to  carry  about  half  our  import  and  export 
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a  large  merchant  marine  Is  a 

ark   of   national   defense,    worth 

expense   for   this   reason   alone. 

real  advantages  beyond  pride  and 

however.    In     having    American 

the  goods  of  American  manufac- 

Bv^ry  ship  line  has  agent.^  here  and 

:lng  freight,  drumming  up  tr.ide. 

imports  and  exports,  encouraging 

t4avel.  finding  new  markets,  as&lst- 

In  countless  ways. 

re|)rei>entatlves    of    American    ship 

y  will  promote  Anifricau  trade. 

ships  can  give  more  direct  and 

service  than  foreign  ships.     For 

the  only  way  American  shippers 

the  east  coast  of  South  America 

n  ships  via  European  ports.    This 

s    which    severely    handicapped 

competition   with   Eurof)ean   Arms. 

heavily  traveled  ship  lanes,  for- 

arrange  schedules   to  suit   the 

of  their  own  nationals. 

ships  employ  American  seamen, 

supplies,  seek  repair  in  Amerl- 

slngle  line,  with  four  paasenger 

cargo  ahlpa.   spent   $30,000,000 

prewar  year  for  wages.  au^lJics. 

and  repair. 

buy    Virtually   every    type    of 

pAxluct.  from  light  bulbs  and  bed 

ca  >Ies  and  pumps.    American  shlp- 

u>e   big  customers   of   American 

they  have  ships  tu  build  and 


}lg   merchant   marine  we  want. 

We^e  got  it.     We  have  loU  of 

than  5.000  of  them,  aggregating 

000i)00  deadweight  (cargo  capacity > 

than  the  prewar  fleets  of  Nor- 

and  Japan  combined.     Two* 

worlds  merchant   tonnage  la 

ned. 


WoiLO  la   HUWCtT   FOR   SHIPS 

nations,   with   the  possible  ex- 
England,   now   have   a  shipping 


But  It  takes  more  than  ships  to  make  a 
shipping   line.      It   also   requires   cargo   and" 
the  ability  to  compete  with  other  carriers. 

Cargo  to  keep  most  of  the  world's  shipping 
bxisy  for  a  couple  of  years  should  be  ample. 

Sut  there  Is  also  plenty  of  competition,  and 
lore  to  come. 

We  had  a  big  fleet  after  World  War  I;  moat 
of  It.  though,  didn't  stay  on  the  seas  long. 
Operating  costs  of  United  States  lines  have 
always  been  much  higher  than  foreign  lines 
because  of  our  higher  wage  standards  Be- 
fore the  war  wagss  of  AiiMflean  wainen  were 
50  percent  to  100  percent  higher  than  for- 
eign, and  the  spread  Is  greater  new.  The 
same  is  true  In  ship-repair  yards 

ThLs  means  that  much  of  our  shipping  will 
have  to  have  an  operating  subsidy— really  a 
parity  payment  to  American  woikers — If  it  U 
to  .«'av  in  t}u.:iness. 

Furthermore,  much  of  our  war-built  ship- 
plug  is  not  well  suited  to  commercial  use. 
HiUr  of  our  5.000  new  shl^a  are  Llbert>8.  too 
flow  to  be  economical  en  the  average  run. 
Meat  of  cur  others  were  built  for  general 
cargo  or  war. 

The  moet  economical  ship  Is  one  destimed 
for  certain  cargo  such  as  or 

meat:  with  speed,  size,  an  .  to 

the    oceans    and    harbors    a    .  nd 

equipped  with  the  right  type  .nd 

booms.  Foreign  countries,  while  anxious  to 
acquire  some  of  our  surplus  ships,  are  all 
building  or  planning  specialized,  efllcient 
ahlps 

This  competitive  edge,  plus  lower  foreign 
construction  and  operating  wages,  plus  the 
obsession  of  foreigners  to  ship  in  their  own 
vessels,  adds  up  to  stiff  compeiituin  for  Amer- 
ican shipping  lines  a  year  or  two  from  now. 
even  though  Immediate  prospects  are  fairly 
bright 

We  can  do  several  things  to  meet  this 
rivalry.  Of  first  Importance  are  subsidies  au- 
thorized by  the  1936  act  to  offset  wage  differ- 
ential. 

Most  Amerloui  passenger  and  many  freight 
lines  took  these  subsidies,  which  before  the 
war  amounted  to  ab<.:ut  50  percent  of  oper- 
ating costs  With  the  subsidies  go  many  re- 
strictions. The  vessels  must  malntaiu  cer- 
tain operatlni;  standards;  keep  to  specified 
routes:   maintain  a  definite  s;t  .fdule. 

whether  or  not  they  have  f-ill  r-  .  .  ubmit 
their  accounts  for  audit:  and  pay  excess 
profits  to  the  Maritime  Commission. 

On  the  basis  of  1938  operations  (the  first 
full  peacetime  year  of  the  subsidies),  over  a 
10-year  period  this  recapture  provision,  it 
was  estimated,  would  pay  back  to  the  Oov- 
emment  about  two-thirds  of  the  subsidy  pay- 
ments. This  would  suggest  that  American 
operators  can  compete,  except,  perhaps.  In 
the  luxury-passenger  trade.  If  the  Govern- 
ment takes  part  of  the  financial  risk  In  build- 
ing up  new  shipping  routes  and  sei-vlces. 

Many  American  ship  operators  never  ap- 
plied for  a  subsidy,  preferring  freedom  of 
operation  to  the  rules  and  restrictions  which 
accompcmy  Government  aid. 

LAKm  COSTS  aOARXO 

On  the  other  hand,  labor  costs  have  gone 
way  up  during  the  war.  Seamen's  wages, 
which  averaged  50  percent  above  foreign  be- 
fore the  war.  have  risen  TJ  percent  since  1941. 
and  maritime  un if ns  are  talking  alxjut  an- 
other 30-percent  raise  and  a  40-hour  work- 
week 

Dockslde  costs  are  up  40  percent  since  1941. 
and  longshoremen's  unions  have  Imposed 
restrictions  on  man-hour  output 

Re|;>alr.  conversion,  and  maintenance  costs 
are  far  above  foreign  shipyard  charges.  Ship- 
operating  subsidies  may  have  to  be  far  higher 
than  before  the  war  if  our  merchant  marine 
la  to  remain  large  and  vigorous. 

Aside  from  Its  direct  ccnsuuctlon  subsidy, 
the  Maritime  Commission  has  various  trade- 
in,  charter,  and  conversion  provisions  under 


which  old  vessels  and  war-built  ships  tmn  be 
'   modernized  and  adapted  to  special  sen-lccs. 

This  program  will  give  much  work  to  many 
American  shipyards.  It  will  also  give  the 
right  kinds  of  ships  to  meet  foreign  compf  - 
tlon  at  Investment  co.«;ts  not  far  out  of  .ii.- 
with  anticipated  foreign  construction  costs. 

Domestic  trade — coastwise.  Intercoastai. 
and  with  United  States  terrltorlea— has 
always  been  restricted  to  vessels  of  Amerlran 
registry,  so  no  foreign  competition  exist-- 
here. 

Before  the  war  this  trade  occupied  about  70 
percent  of  United  States  shipping — sorrn 
8.000.000  dead-weight  tons  of  the  llOOOA  j 
tons  of  oceangoing  vessels  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag. 

Except  for  the  territorial  trade  and  coast- 
wise tankers  and  colliers,  this  btuincas  has 
dUapT}r3rf>d  almost  entirely.  Ships  taken  by 
th*  t  -nt  for  other  service  have  been 

lost,  c  ;..i.'ied.  or  wcrn  out:  hence,  substan- 
tial new  Investment  Is  required  for  vessels 
adapted  to  this  type  of  trade. 

Railroads  and  trucks  are  now  handling  the 
freight.*  Coastal  ship  lines,  which  weren't 
very  prosperous  beiore  the  war.  will  have  to 
Institute  major  economies  to  lure  that  bu«i- 
ness  back  Since  19U)  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  had  Jurisdiction  over 
coastwise  and  Interccastal  ratea  and  route* 

ICC  art  BS  THt  tOOST 
The   ICC   la  under   Instructions  from   the 
Congress  to  maintain  competition    > 
all  forms  of  transportation.    It  remai. 
seen  whether  it  will  approve  rates  whuh  will 
enable   ship    lines    to   attract    business    and 
mnke  a  profit. 

Meanwhile,  the  Maritime  Commission,  un- 
der  temporary   authority    from    the   ICC.   is 

rf -  some  Intercoastai  shipping  services. 

ei:  .'  private  operators  as  Its  agents. 

Ea:  itlons  are  that  war-built  ships 

are  li  in  this  service.     New  t>r  con- 

verted vessels  might  keep  out  of  the  red  if 
their  capital  ccst  is  pot  too  high. 

Under  theae  condlttons  our  war-built  mer- 
ch.int  fieet  may  be  a  white  elephant      What 
to  do  with  these  shlpa  poses  tough  problems 
The  Gc.  It  could  sell  them  cheap  t<i 

Indvire   e-  use       But    American    lines 

w  a  be  saddled  with  obsolete  vessels 

oi.  .irds  would  be  idle,  and  foreigners 

would  build  for  themselves  efficient  ships 
which  would  soon  capture  world  trade 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  after  World 
War  I.  when  we  sold  our  'H'v  Islander.-*"  for 
whatever  they  would  brlnj?,  whuh  wasn't  very 
much. 

HicHX*  PKcts,  rrwn  saies 
Or  the  Government  could  put  high  prices 
on  Its  ships  to  recover  as  much  war  cost  as 
possible.  If  this  happens,  relatively  few  of 
our  5.000  shlpa  would  be  sold,  since  operator.s 
would  prefer  to  have  new  vessels  built  for 
more  elBciency. 

The  new  legislation  provides  that  certain 
ships  selected  by  the  Navy  and  Maritime 
Commission  are  to  be  laid  up  "In  sanctuary  " 
and  maintained  as  a  reserve  fleet  for  future 
emergency  To  keep  thLs  fleet  from  hanging 
over  the  market  as  a  threat  to  prices,  no 
vessel  can  be  taken  out  of  sanctuary  either 
for  sale  or  charter  without  approval  by  the 
Congress.  All  surplus  ships  unsold  or  un- 
chartered after  2  years  are  to  be  added  to  the 
sanctuary  or  scrapped. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  these  reserve  ships 
In  Idleness  will  be  considerable,  and  It  Is 
questionable  how  long  the  taxoayers  will 
stand  for  It.  Our  whole  merchant  marine 
and  surplus-ship  program  probably  will  be 
reexamined  within  a  few  years. 

Many  economists,  including  several  In  the 
admlnutratlon.  think  a  big  merchant  marine 
eltner  for  use  or  as  a  defense  reserve  U  a 
waste  of  money,  a  threat  to  other  nations,  an 
obstacle  to  International  trade,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  an  archaic  kind  of  nationalism. 

If  foreign  nations,  with  their  lower  con- 
struction and  operating  costs,  they  argue,  are 
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permitted  to  carry  the  world's  trade  all  will 
benefit,  trade  will  expand,  and  the  ship-own- 
ing nations  will  be  able  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change to  buy  more  goods  In  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere. 

GOOD   BALANCE  FOR  FOREIGNERS 

Answering  this  are  figures  showing  how.  In 
the  20  years  between  World  Wars  I  and  II, 
foreign  countries  derived  a  net  favorable  bal- 
ance of  about  $40,000,000  a  year  from  goods 
and  passengers  in  the  United  States  seaborne 
trades — an  amount  equal  to  only  1  percent 
of  the  average  value  of  our  exftorts  In  the 
same  period 

Even  so.  American  shipowners  argue  there 
is  no  more  reason  for  sacrificing  our  mer- 
chant marine  to  help  foreigners  get  dollar 
exchange  than  to  surrender  an  export  in- 
dustry for  this  purpose. 

Last  fall  British  shipyards  had  under  con- 
struction 209  postwar -design  merchant  ships 
totaling  1.732.380  gross  tors,  and  they  plan 
a  ship  a  day  during  1946. 

The  Swedes,  with  expanded  shipyard  ca- 
pacity, have  orders  for  2  or  3  years  ahead. 
Danes,  Norwegians.  French,  and  Dutch  are 
pl.inning  to  rehabilitate  their  yards  rapidly. 
They  will  build  last,  specially  adapted  vessels, 
more  economical  to  operate  than  our  war- 
built  ships  with  construction  costs  com- 
parable to.  and  possibly  lower  than  prices  of 
our  surplus  f-hips 

alter.vative:  lower  costc 
But^'Amerlcan  ship  operators  aren't  lic'Ked 
yet.  They  can  cut  the  cost  of  handling  cargo 
and  the  length  of  ship  turnaround  time  in 
port.  Cargo-handling  costs  are  30  to  50  per- 
cent of  shipping  costs.  New  efficiencies  and 
technological  advance.s  are  badly  needed. 

Perhaps  much  can  be  adapted  from  the 
Navy's  new  science  of  packaging  and  mate- 
.rlals  handling,  including  palletized  loading. 
Lart'e  containers  Instead  of  a  cargo-sling  full 
of  small  pac'^ages  oiler  possibilities,  as  do  ex- 
per:m?nis  with  new  types  of  cranes,  bconis. 
hatches.  Loaded  truck  trailers  handled 
through  Side  hatches  might  be  feasible  In 
the  coastwise  trade. 

One  worry  to  shipowners  Is  the  demand  of 
in:rlilmi?  labor  unions,  both  seafaring  and 
dcckslde.  for  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours 
and  their  "feather   bedding"  rules. 

WANT    INTERN.\T10NAL    PACTS 

These  unions  are  now  seeking  international 
agreements  to  bring  foreign  maritime  wages 
up  closer  to  our  rates.  If  this  fails,  ship 
operators  hope  the  unions  will  see  that  the 
luiure  of  their  Jobs  depends  on  making 
American  ship  labor,  particularly  in  cargo 
handling,  more  efficient  than  foreign. 

Less  povernmcr.t  regulation  and  red  tape 
would  help  American  ship  lines.  One  line 
lists  36  government  agencies  It  must  deal 
with. 

If  American  Industry  wants  an  American 
merchant  marine  It  can  help  a  lot  by  assist- 
ing ship  operators  In  reducing  cargo-hand- 
ling cost.s;  supporting  government  and  pri- 
vate programs  designed  to  foster  cur  ship- 
ping, and,  above  all,  "Shipping  American." 


Highly  Unionized  Sweden  Has  No 
Labor  Troubles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  echoes 
of  war  had  hardly  ceased  their  rever- 
berations before  the  American  people 
were   subjected   to   a   bombardment   of 


propaganda  from  big  business.  In  our 
newspapers,  in  our  magazines  on  the 
radio,  in  paid  advertising,  and  in  free 
publicity^ space,  we  were  told  that  Amer- 
ica could  reconvert  from  war  to  peace 
only  if  we  bribed  our  big  corporations, 
though  their  purses  bulge  with  war 
profits,  by  relieving  them  of  payment  of 
$3,000,000,000  in  wartime  excess-profits 
taxes.  Otherwise,  it  was  hinted  none 
too  subtly,  the  big  corporations  would 
strike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  passed  the  \ax  repeal- 
ing the  exce.s.s- profits  taxes.  We  gen- 
erously tool?  from  those  most  able  to  pay 
the  burden  of  revenue  and  transferred 
it  to  those  less  able  to  carry  the  burden. 

But  the  bribe  was  not  big  enough,  or 
the  unspoken  agreement  that  it  would  be 
enouRh  wa.^  not  made  in  good  faith.  I 
do  not  know  which,  nor  do  you.  It  is  an 
academic  question.  What  concerns  me 
at  the  moment  is  that  before  the  Presi- 
dent had  signed  the  tax-rescission  bill  the 
same  newspapers  which  had  been  telling 
us  of  these  poor,  poverty-stricken  cor- 
porations began  a  new  bombardment  of 
propaganda  against  the  unions.  The 
unions,  we  learned,,  were  too  powerful. 
They  had  the  audacity  to  ask  for  a  de- 
cent living  for  their  members.  Even 
worse,  they  dared  challenge  the  public 
statements  of  corporation  spokesmen. 
The  unions  were  bad.  They  had  to  be 
curbed,  broken,  discredited.  That  prop- 
aganda even  was  poured  in  our  ears  in 
this  Hou.*;e  by  a  few  Members  who  criti- 
cized and  assailed  organized  labor  as  if 
they  were  speaking  of  our  wartime 
enemies. 

The  propaganda  must  have  been  skill- 
ful. A  majority  of  the  House,  bam- 
boozled by  brochures,  newspaper  ads,  ar- 
ticles, "news"  stories,  reports,  dinners, 
meetings,  nylons,  telephone  calls,  letters, 
personal  calls  from  lobbyists,  and  floods 
of  propaganda  in  every  medium,  were 
won  over,  and  we  passed  the  Ca.se  bill. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  great  interest 
that  I  read  in  the  Philadelphia  Record 
of  March  1  an  article  by  Ralph  H.  Turner 
headlined  "Highly  unionized  Sweden 
has  no  labor  troubles,"  which  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  Members  and  the  industrial 
czars  and  their  spokesmen,  feeling  that 
if  they  would  familiarize  themsflves  with 
the  splendid  cooperation  there  is  in 
Sweden  between  decent  industries  and 
organized  labor  they  might  be  led  to  see 
that  such  a  relationship  is  helpful  and 
necessary  in  this  age.  Few,  if  any,  in- 
dustrialists really  want  to  go  back  to  the 
chaotic  days  of  no  unions,  but  a  thought- 
ful reading  of  this  article  will  suggest,  I 
hope,  that  strong,  unified  unions  are 
beneficial  to  industry. 

The  most  enlightened  self-interest 
would  lead  us  here  in  America  to  study 
thoughtfully  the  Swedish  plan  and  adapt 
it  to  our  own  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture. 

The  article  follows: 

Highly  Unionized  Sweden  Has  No  Labor 
Troubles 
(3y  Ralph  H.  Turner) 
Stockholm.  February  28. — Sweden  Is  one 
of  the  most  highly  unionized  nations  of  tha 
world.     The  Swedish  Trade  Union  Federa- 
tion claims  the  largest  labor  membership  in 
the  world,  In  relation  to  population.    About 


90  percent  of  all  Industrial  workers  are  or- 
ganized. The  federation  represents  about 
one-third  of  all  Swedes  who  work  for  com- 
pensation. 

Yet  Sweden  Is  virtually  free  of  latxir 
troubles.  Its  Industry  entered  the  postwar 
period  unhampered  by^trlkes  or  controversy. 
Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  wage  agreementa 
In  Sweden  are  settled -without  strikes. 

This  record  has  been  marred  only  once  In 
recent  years.  The  metalworkers"  union 
struck  for  5  months  last  year  However,  this 
was  a  political  strike,  promoted  by  Com- 
munists. Neither  the  trade  union  federation, 
the  employers,  nor  the  Government  wanted 
the  Communists  to  get  a  toehold  In  Swedish 
Industry,  so  they  let  the  strike  wear  Itself 
out.  The  metalworkers,  who  had  asked  a 
10-percent  wage  Increase,  settled  for  2  per- 
cent. 

ONLY    ONE    UNION    CROUP 

How  does  Sweden  achieve  Its  labor  peace? 
Can  the  United  States  learn  anything  from 
Sweden?  ^ 

The  country  has  only  one  national  trade 
union  body.  Its  officers  think  this  makes  for 
stability  with  employers.  They  imply  that 
two  competing  union  groups  such  as  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO.  impede  stable  labor 
relations. 

The  Swedish  employers  also  are  organized 
In  one  group,  the  Swedish  Employers'  Asso- 
ciation. The  two  combinations  have  learned 
to  get  along  without  much  trouble. 

Tl^e  trade  union  federation  directs  labor 
policy,  the  employers"  association  forms  man- 
agement policy.  This  arrangement  makes  for 
clear-cut  positions  on  both  sides.  Then  the 
Swedes  are  a  homogeneous,  closely  knit 
people  with  a  total  population  less  than  that 
of  New  York  City.  The  total  membership  of 
their  trade  union  federation.  1,100,000.  isn't 
much  greater  than  that  claimed  by  one  union 
in  the  United  States,  the  United  Automobile 
Workers.    That  makes  their  problem  simpler. 

three    factors    STAND    OtJT 

However,  three  factors  stand  out  In  the 
Swedish  labor  situation  which  may  be  oif 
special  interest  to  America: 

1.  The  strong  discipline  which  the  Trade 
Union  Federation  exerts  over  its  members. 

2.  The  Swedish  Labor  Court. 

3.  The  great  emphasis  which  the  Trade 
Union  Federation  places  upon  Increased  In- 
dustrial production. 

The  Trade  Union  Federation  Is  the  parent 
body  of  45  national  unions  organized  on 
both  a  craft  and  an  Industry  basis.  These 
national  unions,  in  turn,  have  their  locals. 
But  the  top  federation  controls  the  activi- 
ties and  decisions  of  its  member  unions.  It 
applies  a  much  greater  authority  over  Ita 
units  than  Is  usually  the  case  In  America. 

The  governing  union  body,  for  Instance, 
may  conclude  an  agreement  with  employera 
without  the  approval  of  the  subsidiary  union 
If  negotiations  become  deadlocked  and  such 
action  seems  desirable.  It  did  so  In  the  metal 
workers'  strike  when  it  decided  the  union 
was  unreasonable  In  rejecting  the  employ- 
ers' terms. 

NO  WILDCAT  strikes 

If  a  proposed  strike  Involves  more  than  S 
percent  of  a  union's  membership,  the  deci- 
sion to  strike  must  be  submitted  to  the  na- 
tional federation  for  approval.  The  federa- 
tion may  refer  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the 
union's  members  or  call  a  special  conference 
for  its  consideration.  This  machinery  re- 
tards hasty  strike  action.  The  wildcat  strike 
Is  unheard  of  in  Sweden. 

Moreover,  it  Is  provided  under  Swedish  law 
that  a  person  "directly  Involved  In  a  labor 
dispute"  forfeits  his  claim  to  unemployment 
benefits. 

The  various  industries  which  are  membera 
of  the  employers'  association  also  conform 
to  certain  regulations  set  up  by  the  gov- 
erning body.  A  group  of  employers  may  not 
conclude  a  collective  imlon  agreement  untU 
It  has  been  approved  by  the  association. 
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Swedlih    labor    relations    are    marked    by 

on    both    Bides,    by    respect    tor 

for  an  established  system  of  settling 

«es.      Both    labor    and    mana(?ement 

e  It  la  simply  Rood  business  to  avoid 

Their    national    organisations    have 

a  stability  and  an  equality  of  status 

dromotes  discipline  and  mutual  un- 

(  Ing. 

sre  aided,  however,  by  the  existing 
ry  for  settling  difTerences  and  by  a 
desire  to  produce  more  goods. 
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HPN.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  i»i:nnstlvanta 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursilay.  March  14  ^legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 
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-fYERS.      Mr.  President,  at  the 

of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 

Vlr.  KiLcoREl.  I  a.sk  unanimous 

to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 

licoRD  a  report  of  the  National 

tee   on   the   Human   Aspects  of 

»rsion.  together  with  a  letter  to 

President  from  Clarence  King,  chalr- 

the  committee. 

being  no  objection,  the  report 
r   were   ordered  to  be   printed 
licoRO.  as  follows : 


le  te 
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The 

T'lH  Whttf  HuUs,-.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Ar.  ParsiuiNT  On  October  «.  1940.  we 
wrote  yju  outlining  the  study  which  this 
commit  ee  was  undertaking.  On  October 
II  you  epUed  requesting  tu  to  submit  our 
report  t  u  you  when  It  was  completed.  We 
therefor*  transmit  herewith  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  |the  evldenc*  we  have  collected. 
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NO  MOW   THZ  KVIOKNCE  HAS  SKCUREO 

the  month  of  October  IMS.  we  sent 

ing  cumniunication  to  leading  oi- 

social-service  organizations  In  BhI- 

rhicago.  Dallas.  Denver.  Detroit.  Fort 

( ireen.-boro  (N   C.»,  Los  Angeles.  MU- 

MlnneapoUs.  Montgomery.  New  Ha- 

Orleans.    Oklahoma    City.    Pitts- 

>ortland    lOreg).   Trenton.   V'lciiita. 

on.  D.  C. 
past  summer  a  group  of  social  work 
lous    leaders    fo»rred    the    National 
ee  on  the  Human  Aspects  of  Rccon- 
We   were   motivated    by   a   concern 
and  antlcipnted  difficulties  faml- 
Individuals  would  face  In  a  period 
ks   and    uremployment.      We    felt 
experience  and  professional  knowl- 
>"ed   u*.   and   other   individuals    In 
related  fields,  to  bring  human  prob- 
ing from  reconversion  to  the  atten- 
the    administration.   Congress,    and 
ic      Thui  was  our  particular  avenue 
a  contribution  toward  achieving  a 
reconversion  program, 
on  the  number  of  people  em- 
nuniber  of  p)eople  seeking  unem- 
benefits.  and  the  areas  of  greatest 
are  available.    But  the  significant 
must  arise  from  a  direct  concern 
values  and   needs  has   not  yet 
We  plan   to  prevent   such 
President  Truman   and   to  make   It 
We  ask  you  and  50  other  social  and 
leaders  to  help   us  formulate  this 
lestlmony  by  letUng  us  know  what 
like  to  teU  the  White  House  about 


pusliciaed. 


the    human    aide    of    reconversion    in    your 
community. 

•'We  would  like  to  tell  the  President  and 
the  public  how  people  in  your  community  are 
being  affected  by  cut-backs.  Are  they  seek- 
ing unemployment  benefits,  and  If  not  what 
are  their  plans  during  this  period?  Are  ben- 
efits in  your  State  adequate:  is  increased 
Federal  unemployment  a>d  needed  to  help 
those  without  Jobs  manage  without  depres- 
sing their  standards  of  living?  What  will 
happen  to  the  unemployed  after  benefits  run 
out.  and  if  they  must  seek  relief,  what  is 
tlie  prevalent  attitude  about  such  help? 
What  are  relief  standards  In  your  com- 
munity; would  Federal  relief  aid  be  necessary 
IX  higher  standards  are  to  be  achieved,  or  Is 
your  community  itself  planning  to  meet  the 
need?  How  have  problems  of  reconversion 
touched  the  returning  veteran,  the  aged, 
youth,  women,  middle-class  families?  Have 
these  problems  Intensified  or  modified  con- 
flicts around  race  relations  and  problems  of 
minority    groups? 

"These  are  some  possible  questions  which 
you  might  want  to  answer.  Your  community 
situation  may  prompt  you  to  pose  others 
We  are  interested,  too.  In  your  suggestions 
for  meeting  these  problems,  and  an  expres- 
slon  of  your  opinions  about  the  reconversion 
situation. - 

PEKSONS    WHO    aEPLIED 

The  replies  were  from  social-work  execu- 
tives and  church  workers  who  have  been  In 
contact  with  the  families  of  workers  most 
vitally  affected  by  the  delays  in  reconversion, 
for  example: 

Mr.  C.  W  PfeifTer.  executive,  Los  Angeles 
Welfare  Council. 

Mr.  George  Thomas,  race  relations  depart- 
ment. Portland  (Oreg.)   Council  of  Churches. 

Miss  Loiila  Dunn.  State  commissioner  of 
public  welfare.  Alabama. 

UisB  Vilona  Cutler,  executive.  Oklahoma 
Citv  YWCA. 

Mr.  Thomas  H  Wright,  mayors  committee 
on  race  relations.  Chicago. 

Prof.  Marion  Hathway.  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh 

Miss  Ruth  Airman,  executive.  Jewish  Social 
Service   Association.   Milwaukee 

Mrs.  Isabft  Burns  Lindsav.  director.  How- 
ard University  School  of  8' clal  Work.  Wa.»h- 
Ington.  D   C. 

Mr.  A.  F  Carlvle.  executive,  Ck>odwUl  |n- 
dui>trle>i     MinneHpolls. 

Mi.ss  IX-rette  Rothschild  YWCA. 

Mrs    Robert  D    Feild.  Ne .  ■<  Council 

of  Social  Agencies. 

NATIONAL   oaCANIZATIONS   TH\T  COOPraATtT) 

Our  committee  Is  composed  of  leading  ofB- 
clals  in  over  25  national  organizations  In  the 
fields  of  social  service  and  church  work  For 
purposes  of  speed  we  .-^rve  as  .■  committee  of 
Ind.viduals  rather  than  official  delegates  who 
must  report  back  to  their  agencies  for  ap- 
proval However,  most  of  these  organizations 
gave  us  their  active  cooperaticn,  gathering 
information  for  us  and  putting  us  In  touch 
with  their  local  repiesentatives.  Among 
those  most  active  In  this  regard  were: 

Community  Chests  and  Council.'*,  Inc. 

National  Urban  League. 

National   Board.  YWCA. 

National  Council.  YMCA. 

National  Social  Service  Committee 
UOPWA 

National  Methodist  Federation  for  Social 
Service. 

Council  for  Social  Action.  Congregational 
Christian  Churches. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare 
Funds. 

Family  Welfare  Association  of  America. 

Understanding  your  concern  in  this  matter, 
•e  are  privileged  to  lay  this  report  tiefore 
you.  knowing  that  you  will  find  ways  ot 
using  it  in  support  of  your  program.     W^e 


hope  that  this  wUl  also  suggest  rec<ourc«>« 
that  social  agencies  and  church  grouiw 
throughout  the  country  have  for  you  in  pro- 
viding first-hand  information  about  human 
needs 
Respectfully  submitted 

Clarence  King,  Chuit  man. 

RxiosT  or  THE  National  Committee  on  the 
Human  Aspects  or  Reconversion 

The  National  Committee  on  the  Human 
Aspects  of  Reconversion  requested  commu- 
nity leaders  and  agencies  to  report  the  prob- 
lems faced  In  their  localities  by  the  end  of 
war  production  and  the  current  status  of 
reconversion  The  replies,  from  19  cities, 
indicate  confusion  and  tension  throughovit 
the  Nation,  with  anticipation  ol  an  increaK- 
inf'y  grave  situation  a  few  months  trom  now 
We  have  selected  a  few  trenchant  quotations 
from  these  reports  to  illustrate  *hat  we 
see  as  the  major  emphasis  made  by  those 
who  replied.  It  Is  our  feeling  that  the  posi- 
tions of  those  from  whom  we  requested  re- 
ports, and  the  added  fact  that  mott  of  them 
before  replying  consulted  a  variety  of  social 
agencies  (public  and  private),  makes  the  re- 
spondents qualified  to  appraise  their  local 
situation  accurately. 

I.  many  cities  are  AIJIEADY  TACINC  AN  VNEM- 
PLOTMrNT  PROBLEM  Dirt.  TO  ABANDONMENT  Or 
WAR  PLANTS  AND  CVT-BACKS  IN  WAR  EX- 
PANDED   INDUSTEIES 

Chiefly  affected  thus  far  are: 
A    AgeA---^ 

Wichita-  "The  suddennesa  of  VJ-day 
stunned  them,  and  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons did  not  work  another  hour.  •  •  • 
Some  of  those  (applying  for  old-age  assist- 
ance! were  crowded  out  of  their  marginal 
Jobs  by  persons  freed  from  the  aircraft  fac- 
tories, and  some  had  been  cnrfd  for  by  rela- 
tives, but  because  of  the  loss  of  Jobs  the 
relatives  felt  that  they  could  no  longer  sup- 
port them." 

Trenton:  "I  understand  the  X  Ci^mpany  In 
Camden.  N  J  .  Is  not  hiring  older  people. 
I  believe  the  same  may  be  true  of  Y  com- 
pany In  New  JerHey  In  fact,  it  is  said  that 
Y  company  in  New  Jersey  was  In  the  past 
prone  to  lay  o(T  older  workers  to  ke»p  them 
from  being  eligible  for  pensions.  Men  over 
55  were  fired.  One  of  the  referees  un  com- 
pensation said  recently  that  what  must  bo 
done  Is  to  get  the  Government  to  reduce  the 
age  to  50  tor  old-age  benefits  There  will 
no  doubt  be  the  tendency  tc  piuh  the  older 
workers  out  of  the  Jobs.'" 

Portland.  Oreg  :  "More  and  more  we  tee 
newspaper  ads:  'White,  male,  under  40."  " 

Milwaukee:  "The  aged  are,  frankly,  the 
first  to  be  let  out  of  Jobs,  and  are  considered 
the  major  problem  here  by  the  unemploy- 
ment office.  Little  hope  is  hel(_  out  for  their 
future  employment" 

B    Negroni  and  other  national  minorities 

New  Haven:  "A  lar?e  factory  found  it  nec- 
essary to  recruit  colored  help  from  the  deep 
South  In  order  to  perform  heavy  manual  and 
disagreeable  Jobs.  With  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  these  Individuals  were  immedi- 
ately laid  off  and  the  company  has  had  no 
sense  of  responsibility  for  their  future. 
•  •  •  They  are  trying  to  obtain  any  type 
of  work  but  are  not  familiar  with  the  dis- 
criminatory practices  with  respect  to  em- 
ployment prevalent  in  New  Haven.  They 
are  consequently  living  on  their  savings,  if 
any.  and  In  a  very  short  time  will  present  a 
direct -relief  problem  In  the  city  of  New 
Haven." 

Oklahoma  City;  "Negroes,  one-tenth  of  the 
population,  find  serious  discrimination  (in 
employment)   at  every  point" 

Portland,  Oreg  :  "USES  officials  will  tell 
you  In  whispers  thnt  the  situation  Is  bad  for 
the  Negro.  When  Negro  applicants  are  sent 
to  employers  not  stating  a  preference,   the 
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Negroes  are  more  often  than  not  refused  for 
employment.  •  •  •  A  well-informed 
Chinese  resident  told  me  recently  that  It  Is 
beginning  to  be  more  and  more  difficult  for 
a  Chinese  pe-son  to  find  employment. 
•  •  •  American-Japanese  workers  meet 
the  same  resistance  confronting  Negroes." 

C.  Women 

Oklahoma  City:  "With  the  sudden  closing 
of  plants  there  was  removed  a  means  of  live- 
lihood for  women  who  were  the  main  support 
of  their  families." 

Montgomery,  Ala.:  "Three  groups  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit  by  the  war's  end- 
ing— the  aged,  the  handicapped  •  •  • 
and  the  unskilled  women  who^e  war  jobs 
have  been  terminated  and  for  whom  there 
are  no  other  employment  openings  at  the 
pre.?ent  time." 

Detroit:  "Women  are  being  fired  from  jobs 
on  the  basis  of  any  minor  infraction." 

Milwaukee:  "Three-fourths  of  the  unem- 
ployed in  this  city  are  women.  However,  on- 
ly one-quarter  of  the  available  jobs  are  for 
women.  The  newspapers  here  are  trying  to 
create  the  impression  that  women  are  happy 
to  be  released  from  work  and  to  return  to 
the  kitchen.  Nevertheless,  their  interviews 
with  women  seem  to  indicate  the  contrary. 
Now  that  women  have  found  It  interesting 
and  often  necessary  to  work,  they  would  like 
to  have  further  opportunities." 

Wichita:  "I  have  been  informed  by  work- 
ers in  permanent  employment  here  in  Wichi- 
ta that  their  employers  are  trying  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  women  workers,  and  in 
some  in.«;tanccs  men  over  33  years  of  nge." 

Washington.  D.  C:  "The  largest  District  of 
Columbia  Industry  is  government  which  has 
no  unemployment  benefits.  Thousands  of 
Government  workers  jobs  are  being  termi- 
nated such  as  WPB,  2.500  on  September  30. 
1.800  more  on  October  1  " 

II.  GREATER  ArfTENESS  WILL  BE  PELT  IN  A  FEW 
MONTHS  WHEN  L'NEMPLOYMFNT  INStTRANCE 
AND  SAVINGS  ARE  EXHAUSTED.  AND  AS  VLTERANS 

RETLRN. 

Pittsburgh:  "It  Is  estimated  that  there 
win  be  ojie-hiilf  million  unemployed  in  Penn- 
sylvania In  1946.  For  the  next  6  months  la- 
bor shortages  and  unemployment  will  exist 
side  by  side,  Inasmuch  as  the  job  openings 
require  the  type  of  worker  who  is  not  yet 
available." 

Dallas:  "When  savings  have  been  depleted 
and'  benefits  have  been  exhausted,  workers 
will  either  have  to  leave  the  county,  accept 
the  few  marginal  jobs  that  are  available,  or 
remain  unemployed.  With  over  3.0C0  veter- 
ans returning  each  month,  the  size  of  the 
unemployment  problem  will  grow  accordingly 
unless  there  is  extensive  out-migration.  .  .  . 
Plants  built  here  during  the  war  and  owned 
by  the  Government,  viz:  North  American 
Aviation,  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Continen- 
tal Motors,  and  so  forth,  are  closing  down, 
and  as  far  as  can  be  noted  there  are  no  con- 
version plans." 

Wichita:  "It  is  generally  felt  here  that  there 
will  be  no  measurable  pick-up  in  employ- 
ment until  spring,  and  some  of  the  workers 
have  only  14  more  weekly  payments  coming." 

Portland,  Oreg.:  "The  principal  war  indus- 
try was  shipbuilding.  The  shipyards  were 
thrown  up  In  a  temporary  fashion  to  serve 
,  war  production  purposes,  and  are  not  adapt- 
able to  conversion  to  other  types  of  manufac- 
ture. The  two  main  prewar  industries  are 
lumber  and  agriculture.  This  means  that 
Oregon,  if  It  is  to  escape  a  devastating  period 
of  depression,  is  going  to  have  to  encourage 
new  Industries." 

i")etrolt:  "250.000  Detroit  veterans  are  still 
in  the  Army  with  about  100,000  expected 
home  within  the  next  4  or  5  months.  They 
are  coming  to  a  city  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet  them,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the 
non-veteran  in  his  Job  and  in  his  home.  In 
other  words,  either  the  veteran  can  expect 


no  Job  and  no  house,  or  someone  is  going  to 
be  pushed  out." 

New  Haven:  "The  veteran  Is  returning  to  a 
city  that  faces  a  great  deal  of  unemployment, 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  veteran  is  going  to  obtain  work  un- 
less he  accepts     •     •     •  low-price  Jobs." 

Milwaukee:  "Immediately  after  VJ-day, 
1.500  (Negroes)  lost  their  Jobs.  One  thou- 
sand Negroes  are  expected  back  from  the 
armed  services  and  will  also  be  looking  for 
Jobs." 

Trenton:  "Veterans  have  come  back  to 
non-existent  Jobs." 

UI.  IN-MIGRANTS  CREATE  A  SPECIAL  PROBLEM 

Los  Angeles:  "It  is  my  opinion  that  a 
desperate  situation  will  develop  in  California 
if  unemployment  becomes  a  major  problem, 
due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  number 
of  people  will  be  excluded  from  public  as- 
sistance because  of  our  3-year  (residence) 
law.  Private  agencies  would  not  be  able  to 
relieve  the  situation  even  to  a  minor  degree. 
Most  of  the  social  workers  of  the  State  favor 
the  extension  of  social  security  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  fourth  category  of  general  relief." 

Portland.  Oreg.:  "A  large  proportion  of  the 
workers  who  came  in  the  latter  half  of  1944 
and  early  1945  are  remaining  In  this  area 
through  choice  or  because  of  lack  of  sufficient 
funds  to  move  elsewhere.  •  •  •  Many 
have  come  from  fields  of  employment  not  cov- 
ered by  unemployment  insurance  and 
•  •  •  were  employed  for  a  very  short 
period  in  a  covered  class." 

Dallas:  "(Before  the  v.'ar)  the  county  had 
only  26,C00.  or  less  than  17  percent  of  Its 
total  employment  •  •  •  In  manufactur- 
ing Industries.  •  •  •  When  total  war  pro- 
duction •  •  •  Dallas  was  flooded  with  In- 
mlgrants.  •  •  •  Manufacturing  employ- 
ment had  soared  to  85.000.  accounting  for 
4)  percent  of  total  employment.  On  October 
1,  less  than  5.C00  workers  were  engaged  in  war 
employment.  •  •  •  Manufacturing  em- 
ployment had  decreased  to  34,000.  •  •  • 
Workers  and  their  fumilies  are  hanging  on 
with  the  hope  that  some  •  •  •  manufac- 
turer will  buy  and  convert  the  sprawling 
North  American  plant  to  civilian  produc- 
tion" 

Wichita:  "It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
community  Is  attempting  to  get  the  idea 
across  to  the  majority  of  these  people  (In- 
mlgrants)  that  there  Is  no  place  for  them  in 
the  future  picture  here.  There  most  cer- 
tainly is  none  in  their  former  homes.  And 
under  the  settlement  laws  of  Kansas,  this 
county  Is  charged  with  their  care  when  they 
have  been  here  1  year  or  more,  and  they 
will  not  be  welcomed  In  many  Instances  If 
they  attempt  to  return  to  their  former 
homes." 

Baltimore:  "Maryland's  population  (par- 
ticularly Baltimore)  has  Increased  greatly 
since  the  war.  •  •  •  It  Is  beginning  to 
look  as  If  the  majority  (of  the  newcomers) 
will  choose  to  remain  here." 

New  Haven :  "The  average  employer  feels 
he  has  no  responsibility  for  bringing  these 
Individuals  into  New  Haven  and  leaving  them 
high  and  dry  at  the  present  time.  It  is  very 
common  to  hear  on  the  streets  about  these 
people,  and  there  seems  to  be  growing  re- 
sentment among  the  unthinking  class  toward 
these  rather  helpless  individuals,  hence,  the 
powder  keg  we  are  sitting  on." 

IV.    JOES  AVAILABLE   ARE  StJESTANDARD 

New  Orleans:  "Jobs  are  available  in  num- 
bers and  variety  •  •  •  but  wage  rates 
vary  from  40  cents  to  $1.20  an  hour.  Indus- 
try, by  and  large.  Is  trying  to  force  a  return 
to  pre-war  wages  which  tended,  even  pre- 
war to  be  substandard,  and  which  now  for 
take-home  pay  are  so  low  in  the  face  of  in- 
creased living  costs  during  the  past  5  years, 
that  workers  are  refusing  jobs  as  long  as  they 
can  possibly  hold  out  and  live." 


Pittsburgh:  "The  openlnps  for  men  at  the 
present  time  are  on  'hot,  dirty  jobs'  and  pay 
about  $32  a  week.  Job  openings  for  women 
today  are  in  laundries,  paying  40  cents  an 
hour.  In  spite  of  reduced  earnings  retail 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  at  the  pres- 
ent level  and  the  worker  will  be  required  to 
reduce  e.xpenditures  by  lowering  his  stand- 
ards of  consumption." 

Milwaukee:  "Fifty  percent  of  the  jobs 
available  here  are  said  to  pay  50  cents  an 
hour  or  less." 

Fcrt  Worth:  "A  large  number  cf  the  3,395 
job  openings  listed  September  9.  1945.  offered 
salaries  from  50  cents  to  85  cents  an  hour." 

Baltimore:  "The  UAW  office  tells  of  cases 
of  people  who  are  being  denied  compensation 
because  they  refuse  Jobs  in  our  low -wage 
canneries,  where  wages  are  often  less  than 
$20  a  week." 

Denver:  "There  Is  a  trend  already  evident 
that  businessmen  are  trying  to  cut  back  to 
prev.ar  or  salary  levels  In  office.  Industry, 
sales,  and  service  jobs.  Denver  had  a  low 
salary  scale  before  the  war." 

New  Orleans:  "Of  4.793  job  openings.  1.000 
offered  50  cents  an  hour  or  less;  2.677  offered 
50  to  74  cents  an  hour,  over  2,000  of  these  jobs 
being  for  unskilled  workers." 

Minneapolis:  "United  States  Employment 
Service  reports  that  since  VJ-day  11.000  regis- 
trations and  requests  for  unemployment 
compensation  have  been  made.  Of  this  num- 
ber, only  2.200  people  have  drawn  unemploy- 
ment compensation  •  •  •  there  are  now 
about  5.000  openings  with  shorter  hours  and 
smaller  pay." 

V.  IF  THESE  PEOPLE  FALL  ON  LOCAL  RELIEF  FUNDS. 
LCCALITrES  FFEL  THET  CANNOT  ADEQUATELY 
MEET  THE  PROBLEM — IN  SOME  CASES  NOT  AT 
ALL;    IN   OTHERS.    AT   MINIMAL   LE\'EL    . 

Bisltimore:  "At  present  the  relief  situation 
here  is  extremely  grave,  since  neither  the 
State  nor  the  Baltimore  Department  of  Wel- 
fare have  any  funds  which  can  Ije  tised  for 
un  employable  man  or  his  family  when  tJic 
man  cannot  find  employment." 

Greensboro.  N.  C:  "Relief  funds  are  at 
present  not  adequate  to  meet  the  need  of  any 
great  number  of  unemployed  persons  becatise 
our  funds  are  available  primarily  to  those 
who  are  unemployable."  ' 

New  Haven :  "There  is  no  hope  for  increased 
standards  In  my  community  and  nelght>orlng 
communities.  •  •  •  Federal  aid  would 
be  necessary  if  higher  standards  are  to  be 
achieved,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  every  pro- 
gressive Individual  •  •  •  that  a  well- 
planned  public-works  program  be  Instituted 
instead  of  the  old  FERA." 

Wichita:  "Kansas  relief  grants  are  at  or 
below  the  national  average.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  community  can  meet  the  need. 
•  •  •  We  can  Issue  no  bonds  with  the 
exception  of  a  special  election,  and  we  are 
allowed  to  Issue  only  approximately  $50,000 
'no-fund'  warrants,  so  this  community  will 
not  be  able,  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion, to  take  up  the  slack  when  unemploy- 
ment compensation  stops" 

Denver:  "The  relief  standards  are  not  high; 
also  there  is  a  bad  clause  in  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  legislation  of  the  State 
which  bases  the  authority  for  decision  on 
willingness  of  the  client  to  accept  a  'suitable 
job.'  •  •  •  The  only  plan  for  postwar 
government  Jobs  Is  in  road  building.  It  Is, 
therefore,  evident  that  Federal  help  will  be 
needed." 

New  Orleans:  "In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
it  Is  probable  that  200,000  to  600,000  less 
people  will  be  able  to  get  tlieir  livelihood  from 
the  farm  in  1950  than  in  1940.  •  •  •  If 
the  competition  of  these  surplus  workers  for 
jobs  is  not  to  drive  down  wage  scales  and 
lower  the  buying  power  of  the  area,  a  large 
public-works  program  will  be  necessary,  and 
the  financial  condition  of  the  State  and  local 
governments  gives  little  hope  that  it  can  be 
handled  without  sutstantial  Federal  aid." 
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VI.   TENSIONS   AUUADT    EXIST 

^ngeles:  "Tlie  problems  of  Interracial 
seem  to  be  Incrpasin?  It  js  estt- 
that  our  Negro  population  Is  now 
percent  greater  than  It  was  In  1940. 
ng  In  the  county  to  close  to  150.000 
The  housing  problem  Is  particularly 
this  group.  There  Is  now  a  steady 
Japanese  people  back  to  this  commu- 
ich  is  increasing  the  pressure  In  those 
the  t'lty  where  there  are  no  restrlc- 
enant.H,  which  Is  where  the  Negroes 
addition  to  unfavorable  attitudes 
dominant  group  tow;ird  the  various 
es,  we  get  reports  oX  friction  between 
nority  groups  •  •  •  It  Is  highly 
t  that  they  be  given  access  to  em- 
t  In  the  change-over  to  peacetime 
■>n." 

•The  keynote  of  p«op!e  In  Detroit 
People  are  waiting      They  are  not 
fowii      They  are  lut  going  to  ■P'*nd 
money     They  tire  frnrful  of  uncm- 
'    'frt  of  lower  take-home  pay" 

"A  Stale  rCPC  hafl  Jtint  been 

eu  here:     •     •     •     but  th«  law  haa 

,  as  no  penattiM  ar*  provUlvd./  *   *   • 

<ve    been    IBMMMM    WfefM    IMgimt 

the   UMM  IMM  MB«  tbMI  to  |ote 

be  auie  to  ftfMM  and  Hum  fnrleir 

4tatm«       to      |!0|||rM»haiifinf|.       •       •       • 

the    Jnpanene    »  m    settled    In 

ee  durtriv  the  »  n    •h-rf  U  a  feeling 

uliieaa   a*    unemployment    Inrreasea. 

i«  Jap«n»Mi  have  been  (■<  »iairt«red  tin* 
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Alary  which  Is  cunaiU- 

lower      As   w^s   predicted,    many    of 

war  marriages  are  culmiuiiting  la 

and    divorce,   as   the    tension   and 

reconversion  becomes  more  prcsb- 


oma  City.  "Race  r»  have  de- 

?d  seriously  as  overv  ^;  and  un- 

ent  have  aggravated  a  chronic  social 

'     •     The    public   conscience   seems 

1  to  inequalities  that  could  easily  be 


t  urijh:  "There  is  evidence  of  strain  In 
Pittsburgh  community.  thouKh  up  to  the 
time  open  conflict  has  not  appeared. 
A|  in    the  situation    is   the 

reappeal-ance  <  rlminati  ly   practices  on 

the  par    of  employers." 

Denvir:   "The  effects  on  youth  show  rest- 

lessnessl      delinquency      on      the      Increase. 

The     head     of     the     USES     S'.ld: 

the  conflicts   around   nice  relations 

■lb  of  minority  groups  have 

tbn.  ■  TiiC  resentment  by  Negroc*  and 
mnorliy  group.s  over  the  return  uf  dls- 
atory  practices  is  being  Intensified. 
epiployeU  after  June  1943  may  not  get 
rment  Of  course,  the  Negroes  were 
Iker  June  1943  ' 

Isi  nd.  Orr «  :   "Hundred*  of  Negroes  nre 

;  «ork  '  :upt- 

<  se  p«  ;  em- 

md   labor-union  eta.  i.»ls  is  creating 

'.ide    .if   resentment    and  causing  lu- 

■ns.     There  la  some  ap- 

I'ii  vivei  tiu-  more  to  place  the  U8K8 

I  itate    control.      When    this    happens 

hope  of  reasonably  fair  treatment 

"•moved,  and  the  Net;n>e?  ns  well  as 

porkers   of   other   m;  will    b« 

to  a  State  and  cit ,  a.. istratlou 

jret  to  show  interest  in  the  various 
nlinoritles  In  Oregon.     •     •     •     Here 


on  the  west  coast  we  have  the  oriental  prob- 
lem as  well  as  those  issues  Involving  the 
Negro     •     •     •. 

"The  United  States  Government  should  de- 
lay paasiUK  all  its  controls  over  to  the  States 
before  It  has  definitely  determined  that  the 
St4»te8  are  equipped  to  handle  the  Job  with 
the  same  efficiency  and  fairness  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  exercises.  •  •  •  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  lift  Federal  control  of 
employment  and  housing  l)efore  the  States 
have   (!'  '.    a    well-geared   postwar    pro- 

gram  (  .    all    the    people   within   their 

borders.  ' 

Therefore   we  urge: 

1.  Immediate  action  for  Federal  respon.sl- 
blllty  for  full  employment 

a.  Fxtension  of  Federal  social-security 
measlires  to  include  a  category  of  general  re- 
lief and  special  relief  for  tranalenta 

3  Libwaimt 

•nee  bMMMi  n 
duplacctf  wm  workern 

4.  FedentttktioM  n  ■ 

6    A  pettnanen*  ritPC 

9  Am-' 'i'»-tit  u,  ..ir  i,..f  I  abiir  •taiuUjrds 
Act  to  '  minimum  wage* 


Amvrti  Sttk  Prtiident  Trumaa'i  Aid  for 
AMputtti 


BXTVN8TON  OK  RhMAHKB 

fit 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

IN  TMl  House  OF  i:i  I  .;L.  »..\  I AUVM 
Thunduu.  ManH  14.  l'J46 

Mr  MUROOCK.  Mr.  8p«>aki-r.  undi-r 
leavt*  tu  (Xitnd  my  n  matks  I  wish  to  m- 
cludf  copies  01  a  ttleKiiim  that  wa.s  sent 
to  Pr»*sidf nt  Truman  by  Amvet*— Ameri- 
can Vtttrans  of  Woiid  War  II — and  a 
letter  sent  to  the  White  House  by  a  com- 
mit d  at  Waiter 
Ri '  :.  ...fi  more  than 
350  disabled  veterans,  also  a  statement 
i  by  Henry  Ford  Co.  hk 
ince  to  all  ampuiees  who  to 
operate  automobiles.  The  documents 
lollow : 

March  8.  1946. 
Hon.  Harby  S   TRrn.^N. 

The  White  House.  Washington.  D  C  : 
A  commitiee  representing  350  amputees  at 
Walter  Reed  have  requested  an  appointment 
with  you  relative  to  securiiiir  .'^ptctal  made 
automobilca  for  these  dlsi.bled  veterans. 
Pleaic  adrlse. 

J   H  LxiB. 
National  Legislative  Director.  Amrets. 


War  AMPt  teis  Car  Committie. 
Waltct  Rrro  General  Hos>rrrAL. 

D    C  .  March  11.  1946. 
The  H'  II  Rsr  S.  Truman, 

The  Wh:te  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Di.^R   Mr    Pkesidint:  A   large   numt>er  of 
amputees,  as  a  result  of  our  8« :  ..(j 

Injuries,  have  come  to  realize  t.  ^e 

i^'  !  car.    We  cannot  live  on  na  equal 

bai. >  the  able-bodied  without  it.    The 

hasards  and  difficulties  of  day  to  day  exist- 
tence  now.  crowded  uatisportatlon.  faulty 
artifl'.lal  legs,  und  a  roiigh  terrain— all  this 
has  imposed  on  us  the  necessity  ot  hating 
•  car. 

To  this  end  some  350  amputees  of  this 
hospital  h«\e  signed  their  names  to  a  peti- 
tion stating  that  tbey  be  supplied  with  an 
automobile  by  the  Oovernmtnt. 

We,  the  conunlltee  representing  these  men. 
(eel    that  If  a  mttUnf  COUM   b«  arranged 


with  you.  with  the  object  of  soliciting  your 
interest  and  advice  it  «Could  help  consider- 
ably In  advancing  the  cause  of  the  disabled 
who  have  lost  their  legs. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  M.  Montco.  Cfiair'n.m. 

I  From  Ford  News  Bureau) 

DcARRORN,  Mich.— Henry  Ford  hss  stated 
that  "no  man  who  lost  a  limb  in  the  armed 
services  of  our  country  In  this  war  is  going 
to  have  to  pay  anything  extra  to  drive  a 
Ford  automobile  " 

The  Ford  Motor  Co  will  provide  free,  special 
automobile  driving  equipment  for  vetcrsns 
who  have  lost  arms  or  legs  in  the  war. 

This  equipment  can  be  Installed  in  any  ^ 
Ford  automobile,  fncluding  Mercurys.  and  In 
new  or  prvwar  models  Variations  have  been 
'to  oonptnsate  for  every  known 
on  of  amputations,  snd  they  w.il 
not  mierfete  with  normal  operation  of  tlte 
car 

"The  least  we  can  do  for  theta  men.  Mr 
Ford  saM.  "U  tu  be  sure  that  they  get  an 
even  break  with  men  who  com*  b«(  k  with' 
out  major  disabilitiee  and  ae  do  not  wsnt 
any  proAt  incentive  tu  einer  mtn  thia  piC' 
ture  ' 

Mr      Fords     •tatemett  n     sn- 

tioiinrrmeiit    in    V. 

Olllce  (/f   the  Hill  '...i    I.:. 

that  while  at. 

It     ptSMlblr      ' 

drive    su 
many  eaacs 

•toty  of  A 
dovMUng  ,.1 
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The  Oi*tlook  for  Peace 


EZTKN8ION  OP  REMARKS 
or   ~ 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

'ir    Ar.KAN>As 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  15  ilcQislatne  day  of 
Tucsdau.  March  5',  1946 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  \ 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  . 
on  the  subject  The  Out  look  for  Peace, 
dehvered  by  me  to  the  Canadian  Club.  In 
Ottawa.  Canada,  on  March  5  last. 

There  bding  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  President.  Mr  Chalrmnn.  and  gentle- 
men, I  consider  It  a  real  privilege  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  speak  to.  and  to  visit 
with,  the  members  of  the  Cai.adian  C'.ub  of 
Ottawa.  It  Is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  you  of  the  n<i:-  i  and  profound  re- 

spect which  the  p  my  countr;  enter- 

tain for  the  people  of  Canada.  The  fact  Is 
that  we  feel  so  close  to  you  that  It  rarely 
occur.;  to  us  ever  to  think  about  l.iterna- 
tlooal  or  foretvv 
friends  and  nt 
as  forel^'n  at  a 
some  of  your  ■ 
of 
U\ 


'   'tons  With  Canada.     As 
we  donl  think  of  you 
;  conversation  with 
';d  you  have  many 
of  my  coun- 
.  -    -  -  -iialism. 
In  spite  of  our  fumiliarity  with  some  of 
your  products,  it  is  amarin^  how  little  our 
people    In    the    United    8tuu-.<    know    sbcut 
Canada.     Many  r.  lu  are  an  op- 

pressed colony  of  h  -  they  aie  not 

■ure  whether  it  is  the  III  or  the  VI. 
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It  was  suggested  that  I  discuss  today  some 
aspect  of  international  relatkns.  All  that 
I  shall  attempt  today  is  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations about  international  affairs  which 
I  think  appropriate  for  the  consideration  of 
those  gentlemen  In  government  who  deter- 
mine policy  on  the  highest  level 

Under  our  system  the  Senate  can  merely 
advl.se — cannot  control  our  foreign  policy  di- 
rectly It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  you 
that  we  do  not  have  a  parliamentary  system 
such  as  you  have,  and  our  Chief  Executive 
Is  not  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  our 
Congress,  although  under  our  Constitution 
Senators  do  have  a  right  to  offer  advice  to 
the  President  Sometimes  we  even  offer  ad- 
vice tr  diplomats 

When   a   great    struggle   Is   over,   there   is 
always  some   measure  of  disillusionment,  a 
let-down,   a    taste   of   ashes   In    the   mouth 
Pence   seems,   to   some,    h   pale,    undramntlr 
dir.  itii  >intinir    thing    when    the    ehnntly    ex- 

I  1  of  war  fndea  Into  the  past.  It  l« 
III.  II  1  p»i  unity  (Alia  Nwny  like  a  husk  and 
divialonn  deepen  It  la  then  that  wiih  tin- 
aeeiily  hi''  aeek  to  lofKel  the  wur;  to 
fol>',»-l  III  "•  "f  Ihoae  Jf'Hing  rtirii  f'T 
Whom  stil;  "I  V  we  mII  (eri  h  r> 
hitity      V   *■  »i  «u«h   till  Mtti 

t'  ■•    tiKK    we    niMde    the    (i 

y  .  '  (1    III    the   reri  lit   riilaali 

our  rivitiy.iitioii  |i  u  wlx'ti  it  ii|)p<'uia  iimi 
we  nre  unubie  <<>  linn  die  lea*oii  of  llii>(<< 
iwu  wiir*    that   c  <■  t   think   the   Im- 

innn   rnve  la  deii ■   to  commit  au.c  tl'' 

I  MUiy  l>e  iiiidulv  p^^ mvalK.  'lUl  II   la  dlt> 
rrjH  f'lt   nil    to  are  tin    ta'tetii  of    .    '       i" 
fiiinre    lit     lite    a<iiir)ir    h  itnh.    Ill*) 
.,    '  M 

I I  . 

t  :^  pm  r-r  il'du  I 

.  Ii   Ik  true  I 

i:  of   the   I'No  wiihi  ui  diiiv.iii« 

I vfK.  ulih<ii|;li  lit  tim'»  It  lo-  ked 

as  If  that  might  hiipl^'h.  I  cnufewi  that  to 
me  the  future  Is  not  an  open  book,  and  It 
is    with    a    profound    feeling   of    Inadequacy 


Inns  about  Interna- 

piemlfcc  that  I  feci 

remarks    Is    that    if 

■  mllar  to  that  which 

last    war,    the    result 


tl  at  I  offer  any 

tloPMl    policy       T 

r    ■ 

we  followed  aticr  the 
Is  like'y  to  be  the  "nme.  In  other  words, 
rhat  I  really  am  siKftstlng  Is  that  scme- 
thlng  different  be  attempted.  We  have  had 
alliances  before,  wc  have  had  leaf^ues  of  na- 
tions, and  treaties  of  peace;  I  should  like 
sr.me-Lhlnc;  new.  If  It  is  impcsclble  on  a  uni- 
versal level,  then  on  a  more  restricted  basis 

Relative  to  the  communities  cf  peoples  ol 
Europe  and  A-ia,  we  in  the  New  World  are 
younc,  but  that  docs  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  have  nothing  to  offer  that  old  aj:d 
despairing  world.  It  may  well  be  that  -our 
very  inexperience,  our  unawareness  of  ttie 
futility  of  former  efforts  to  prevent  war,  will 
permit  us  to  have  the  boldness  and  origi- 
nality essential  to  the  creation  of  a  world  ol 
peace  and  decency.  It  cot:ld  be  that  our 
detachment  from  the  strife  and  misery  of 
Europeans  will  enable  us  to  see  the  lesson  ol 
history  more  clearly  and  objectively  than 
those  bewildered  people,  and  from  that  les- 
son to  formulate  a  solution  to  the  problem 
that  confronts  us.  Perhaps  we  may  be  like 
the  young  man  Fuller  wrote  about  when  he 
said: 

"History  maketh  a  young  man  to  be  eld 
without  wrinkles  or  grey  hairs:  privileging 
iiim  with  the  experience  cf  age,  without 
cither  the  Infirmities  or  lnconvenlenc?s 
thereof,  •  •  •  Old  actions  return  again, 
furbished  over  with  some  new  and  different 
circumstances." 

It  Is  my  hope  that  we  can  furnish  some- 
thing new  to  our  present  circumstances. 

My  own  thoughts  about  something  differ- 
ent center  around  the  first  principle  of  the 
San  Francisco  Charter  which  states  that  'The 
Organization  Is  based  on  the  principle  of 
the  sovereign  equality  of  all  Its  members." 
If  this  principle  means  that  the  first  con- 
cern of  the  Organlaatlon  Is  the  preservation 


of  absolute  national  sovereignty,  as  that 
term  Is  traditionally  understood,  then  It  is 
difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  anything  new 
or  different  has  been  added.  If  all  our  future 
conferences  and  treaties  are  to  be  restricted 
to  the  development  of  agreements  for  which 
there  are  no  sanctions  other  than  the  im- 
mediate national  interests  of  each  sovereign 
state,  as  interpreted  by  officials  temporarily 
occupying  positions  of  power,  I  can  see  little 
reason  to  hope  that  nationalism  will  not 
again  erupt  into  war  And  If  the  atomic 
scientists  have  not  misled  us.  an  atomic  war 
Is  scarcely  designed  to  Invigorate  our  civil- 
ization. I  can  ^ee  no  reason  to  believe  that. 
If  nations  are  left  free,  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  to  act  In  accord  with  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  their  Immediate  self-interest.  In 
each  Instance  they  will  not  drift  Into  another 
war  and  probably  a  little  s(K)ner  than  thry 
Ufi-d  to.  As  Becrrtnry  Byrnp<«  put  It.  "We  do 
not  want  to  stumble  and  stcgger  Into  >ttua- 
H'lna  where  no  power  Intenda  war.  taut  n" 
powrr  will  be  able  to  nvert  wnr  " 

Htnteanirn.  or  petlmpa  ^ahould  say  offlclHla, 
'>rteii  a|  <  i<lMWlit|{  tlilN  or  thul 

pmrtirr  n  liMtlou*,  na  if  am  h 

It    »t(ili'iin'iil    liM  pf '(found    I' 

I,i»w  un  Min((iii»  fr'  •    la  it  inlain  i 

law    I    Mieitll    llioor    lUlrn    llillt    MpJ'IV    t'l    fi>      I     ' 

Cither  tliuii  aiiilra      ft  la,  I  stibtnit,  thr  ' 
ifri^iity  itiHt  muat  K'^*  woy  ^'>  1"^  "  '"'V' 
MiiiiK  umireiil  la  to  n/me  out  nt  ih«  UNO 

Th<*  luiidiiineiitiit  pttitdjile  iipon  whiih  nil 
'  il  coiMliiUKlllra  of  (iidplea  lu.        '■ 
!•  Iiw     l^w  In  thf  riirly  fii 

:■■»    II    I*    III    Ihia    Nntloii    i<  <i. ', 
lit   riili-a  of  foMiUli  •    to  whi   Ii   u  i 
were  auhject,  und  which  vn-re  eiifnn  ' 
iIh-    (•((llrctive    nilKhl    of     Ihe    n  n. 

MiUt    Ihrae   rules  of   conduct,   there   Wiii 

■  li.i.-a;  eveiy  hn "ifi  evi^iy  other  mun, 

Without  these  n  le  ccu'd  be  no  com- 

muice,  no  aeruiiiy  >it  liic  priboii.  no  peace, 
no  oi;|)(Jiiuniiv  lor  pn  »;'<'«*■  ''r  decency  cf 
any  kind.  Wiihcut  thei»e  rules  of  conduct 
we  were  slmll:  r  to.  If  not  worse  ihui.  tin 
uiilma'B  In  the  forest 

If  It  be  true  that  there  can  be  no  lasting 
peace  among  men,  without  law,  then  our 
policy  should  be  clear  Rules  of  conduct 
can  be  established  over  peoples  In  two  way»; 
ciiher  by  force  cr  by  agreement.  To  do  it  by 
foice  means  persistent  and  successful  war- 
fare until  one  nation  imposes  its  will  on  all 
others.  For  vou  Canadians,  or  for  us  in  the 
United  States,  this  policy  is  unwise.  It  is 
contrary  to  our  traditions,  it  has  little 
chance  of  success,  as  the  Germans  have 
shown  us  twice,  and  it  Is  abhorrent  to  moit 
of  us.  To  do  it  by  agreement  Is  In  accord 
with  our  traditional  beliefs  and  practices. 
If  I  should  select  one  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  Enelish-speaking  peoples.  It  would 
be  their  ability  to  create,  and  to  abide  l;y. 
rules  of  conduct  based  upon  justice.  In  view 
of  our  long  and  successful  experience  in  the 
art  of  government  by  law.  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  our  particular  responsibility  to  assume 
the  leadership  and  to  exert  all  our  Influence 
toward  the  creation  of  rules  of  conduct  ap- 
plicable to  all  peoples.  The  logical  subject 
matter  for  a  besinninR  is  armaments.  Includ- 
ing the  atomic  bomb.  The  machinery  to 
begin  with  mav  be  createi  by  relatively  sim- 
ple amendments  to  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  modification  of  the  veto  pro- 
visions and  the  delegation  of  certain  rule- 
making powers  to  the  UNO  would  go  far 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  our  purpose. 

I  quite  agree  with  what  I  am  sure  Is  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  you,  that  It  Is  all  very  well 
to  talk  of  rules  of  conduct,  but  under  the 
present  unsettled  conditions  In  the  world 
It  Is  not  very  practicable,  or  hopeful  of  Im- 
mediate accomplishment.  That  view  has 
new  emphasis  from  your  own  recent  expe- 
riences My  point  Is  that  granted  that  we 
are  unable  to  obtain  law  at  the  moment,  I 
think  It  Is  highly  important,  nevertheless, 
that  we  recognize  that  law  Is  our  ultimate 
goal.     I  object  to  tiM  first  principle  of  the 


UNO  because  It  denies  In  effect  the  goal 
which  I  l)elleve  constitutes  the  principal  hope 
for  lasting  peace.  I  object  to  the  principle 
because  It  reaffirms  and  approves  the  doc- 
trine of  national  sovereignty  which  Is  Incon- 
sistent with  binding  rules  of  conduct  and  a 
denial  of  the  principle  of  the  fraternity  of 
the  human  family.  If  I  could  feel  confident 
that  we  are  agreed  that  our  ultimate  purpose 
is  the  establishment  of  universal  rules  bind- 
ing upon  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  then  I 
should  have  much  more  enthusiasm  for  the 
solution  of  the  immediate  problems  which 
confront  us. 

On  last  Wednesday.  In  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  Senator  Arthub  VANoeNBrno, 
one  of  the  powerful  advocates  of  the  United 
Nations,  delivered  a  mimt  admirable  speech 
In  defense  of  the  flr^t  meeting  of  the  Orgsn- 
Izatlon  In  ixmdon  On  the  following  Thura* 
day  evening  8rcretnry  of  Htate  Byrnea  made 
a  notpblr  afntpment  tn  the  Oversea*  FraM 
riiih  In  New  Y<irk  Rith  of  Iheae  kfiaiMlh** 
rriifTirmi'd  our  i  .,,    i  ,    , f 

in.  the  t'niied   :  <  i       i 

(•peej'dea  l'fivt<  hr-rn  iiiirrpretrd  a*  IfeiOK  lart» 
nil,  hut  nim,  wnriilnka  to  Hiiaatn  tii>t  to  go 
too  fnr  ill  fhe  mpunaioH  of  her  p  iwer  over 
,,^i,.i,i..  .11,.,  ^i;jpt      Am  h  f,..  .(II    ..t  MmmIh'm 

■  11  n  in  Inm,  In  ' '  '    mid 

'  I'M  ^ III'  (If  the  notion  him  r.i'  wn  imil  we 
r  ii  I  be  inofr  firm,  aome  any  fnuKh.  In  i  ur 
(iHiiifrti- 

TMla  I  .    nnturni  und  f  ••up. 

la  In   nicdfil   with   llie  frndltli 

,    'f  iif  InieinitUniinl  dipfomni  y      l .  '!• 

bli-    •!  Mil    If    la  Ihnt   It   la   loo  much   like  our 

imdiiliiiml  rtiplomftry      There  la  not*  ' 'v 

III   It      Tl   m^relv  efn|»hSktr,eB  the   '  • 

' '  I't  la  iniidi*  up  of  rtyiiHinIr  tiiiitf.  i  nnrd 

iili#-i»  which  liNVi'  iin  rntea  to  roiitrol 
ii.iir    iHtiotIc    Mild    -  "A 

►■h^rt  time  before  d  l   the 

UNO  Prune  Mliil-iT  Kiiin  ol  (;iiiimln,  Mr. 
rrt'Pi-t  Bevin.  and  Mi  Anthony  Elen  hud  on 
fi';.''cient  occn^-lons  ul'uded  to  the  qurstlon  of 
(<A"relgnty  and  BURtteated  that  the  time  hsi 
arrived  to  consider  the  abropiaion  of  national 
sovereignty.  These  tJ^ree  stalesmen  rerr^. 
nl?;rd  that  some  mcxllflcatlon  of  extreme 
nationalism  Is  essential  If  we  are  to  establish 
any  effective  rules  arp!i''ahle  to  all  peoples. 

It  was  disappointing  to  me  that  at  the 
meeting  In  London  this  enlightened  Bugges- 
tlon  was  not  nur-sued  further.  So  far  as  I 
knew,  no  further  mention  was  made  of  It. 
Nevertheless.  In  Mr.  Byrnes'  yperch  on  last 
Thursday  nieht  at  several  points  he  referred 
to  law,  I  quote: 

"Unless  the  great  powers  are  prepared  to 
;'Ct  In  the  defense  of  law  the  United  Nations 
■^annot  prevent  war."' 

At  another  point  he  said: 

"Our  power  thus  maintained  cannot  and 
v.ill  not  be  u.sed  for  apgrcssive  purposes.  Our 
tradition  as  a  peace-loving,  law-abiding, 
democratic  people  should  be  an  aE.«^^urance 
that  our  force  will  not  be  used  except  in 
the  defense  of  law." 

And  a  third  time  he  said: 

"Great  powers  as  well  as  small  powers 
have  agreed  under  the  United  Nations  Cliar- 
ler  not  tg  use  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
"xcept  In  defense  of  law  and  the  purposes 
of  the  Charter." 

I  have  puzzled  my  brain  at  some  length 
trying  to  determine  Just  exactly  what  the 
Secretary  meant  when  he  used  the  word 
•  law."  In  the  absence  of  any  previous  ex- 
pression on  the  .part  of  my  Government, 
that  it  has  seriously  contemplated  any  ab- 
rogation of  Its  classical  scvcrek'nty.  I  have 
concluded  that  he  referred  to  the  obligations 
under  the  United  Nations  which  are  subject 
to  the  veto  of  the  Interested  parties,  and 
are  not  subject  to  the  compulsory  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  court.  Regardless  of  his  mean- 
ing. It  Is  apparent  that  he  did  not  intend 
In  this  cff-hand  way,  to  Introduce  anything 
new  or  revolutionary  Into  the  theory  of  In- 
ternational politics.    I  wt»h  that  he  hnd. 


A13>8 


ct 


plte  of  this  disappointment.  I  think 

qynirt"    speech    h»d    merit    to    U.     He 

plainly  the  nece«ilty   for  maln- 

a  proper  balance  of  power  amoni;  the 

intions,  and  by  Implication  he  pled(?ed 

ted  Stiites  to  maintain  that  balance. 

the  most  algnlflcant  statements  was 

ows: 

present   pom-er  relationship*   of   the 

itatea  preclude  the  domination  of  the 

hj  «nv  one  of  them      Thoae  powcrre- 

•    be   »ub«tnntially   altered 

action   of   any   one   great 

witiKuit     prnfiiundly     disturbing     the 

structure  of  the  United  Niitloru  •• 

later  paasafte  he  referred  to  the  source 

miwt  pntfound  anxiety  in  these  words: 

nmh  the  st  itus  quo  Is  not  sacred  and 

ble.    we    cannot    overlook    a    uni- 

giuiwinii    away    at    the    status    quo 

diarter  forbtcte  aggrawton  and  we  can- 

ow  agfrreaalon  to  be  accomplished  by 

n  or  pressure  or  by  siibterfuRes  such 

ittcal   tnnitratlon." 

are    rather    strong    words    and    are 

apposite  to  the  situation  in  the 

t  and  also  In  eastern  Europe.     I 

It  Is  obvious  that  until  this  gnawing 

I  stopped  and  the  world  hua  a  breath- 

11  In  which  to  gather  Its  strength  and 

bearings,  it  is  tutile  to  think  of  ere- 

itny  genuine  law  amonn  nations.    And 

U!l   wc  are  able   tn    ^ upon   rules 

Irnt  at  leit*t  the  p.'  ;  or  Mlumlc 

there  chu  be  liitl<-       ■  :      iw  •■  m  uur 
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'    '«t  meetlix  ol   the   l  Nt>   p,»«f. 

rxprriMUins  from  n-- 1'<  ii  able 

kiuntry.  It  is  my  hop*  that  the 

,,,^x,r.  A  111  now  proceed  to  the  acttl** 

of   the    moat   presMng   problcma   con* 

ing  us.    The  Arst  and  foremost  problem 

tust  be  nettled.  If  the  balance  uf  pow«r 

to  be  irreparably  upset,  is  thr  rvhublllo 

of  weittern  Curop«      If  western  civlll- 

Is  to  ptHV  Its  proper  role  In  the  world 

future.  II  U  esseiUiMJ  that  it  be  stablN 

Iticully  und  rrvilnllied  economically 

i     f".     my   and 

It  fur- 

liiy      li  .iit'Xi  of  Iialy  • 

oiild  liK>        .  1     While  I  hc)pr 

lecisiona  may  t>e  made  In  thene  ques- 

still  the  uncrrtalnty  and  coufuNlon  In 

countrlr*  ure  s<i  Kieut  that  It  may  well 

t   more    hum   will   result   ( 

rom  a  bml  i;»>.i»i,in      if  in  » 

rom  '  uivl 

p  »<  '  .  m- 

rtithrr    than    government    by    the 

themselves. 

same  observation  may  be  mnde  regard- 
Middle  Cast  nnd  the  Par  Kast.     Au- 
an  control  of  these  areas  by  deter- 
mlnorltles  Is  the  probable  result  of  a 
period    of    uncertainty       No    ar- 
nts  for  orderly   trade  or  commerce 
nukde    under    such    conditions    and 
ent   by   the   peoples   concerned    can 
oe  expected  to  develop     The  balance 
er  be'ween   the  democratic  west  and 
-t   east   13  exceedingly  difllcult 
some  order  la  not  brought  into 
It  Is  In  these  areas  that  I  should 
see  greater  responsibility  given   the 
If  an  Intelligent  use  of  the  trusteeship 
nery  could  be  made  It  should  answer 
n^tual  fear  and  suspicion  of  contending 
If   a   solution    is   sought    by   each 
acting  alone.  It  is  Inevitable  that  each 
think  the  other  Is  gnawing  away  at 
quo     The  settlement  cf  the  crlti- 
p^tnts  of  conflict  should  be  on  a  multi- 
basis     Instead    of    the     traditional 
of  every  nation  for  Itself, 
may  be  permitted  one  further  obserra- 
dbout  Secretary  Byrnes'  speech,  there  Is 
[  aasage  which.  If  concurred   In  by  the 
members,  may  prove  to  be  significant. 
jaasage  concerned  the  action  of  Britain 
]  tance  after  the   Russian   veto  of  the 
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he 

t  arlii 


status 


rNturWotk   of    « 


American  resolution  on  Syria  and  Lebanon 
in  which  he  said: 

•This  Indicates  that  the  mere  legal  veto 
by  one  of  the  (>ermanent  members  of  the 
council  does  not,  in  fact,  relieve  any  state, 
large  or  small,  of  lu  moral  obligation  to  act 
In  accordance  with  the  purpoaes  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  ■■ 

Thus  In  a  few  words  the  Secretary  seems 
to  say  that,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  law 
In  the  technical,  legal  sense,  there  Is  a  moral 
law  ^  'ty  of  the  ccn- 

stitut  •  'I  that  he  con- 

siders the  nations  bound  to  ait  In  accoitlancc 
therewith  If  the  conscience  of  nvinklnd  Is 
sufBclently  sensitive  to  this  challenge,  then 
there  is.  indeed,  hope  for  a  better  day.  But 
It  Is  d:(Bcult  to  believe  that  our  conscience 
is  thl.s  sensitive  until  we  give  tjetter  evidence 
of  our  willingness  to  make  real  sacrifices  f(.r 
the  accomplishment  of  our  prlni  iple.s  We 
in  the  United  States  especially  since  the  end 
of  the  fighting  have  not  demonstrated  a 
wllllngncos  to  bear  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship. We  cannot  go  back  to  business  as 
usual  while  the  world  Is  starving  There  Is 
a  lack  of  sulMtance  to  our  fine  wi  rds  when 
everyone  knows  that  we  have  demobilised 
hupharardly  and  sn  rnpldlv  that  we  hsve 
little  available  power  to  back  up  thoae  words. 
Power  without  principles  of  Justice  la  tyr- 
anny. Principles  without  power  Is  ftitllltv 
If  we  are  to  lead  this  w 
of  peace  and  justice  wr 
with  principle  wlvhi- 
living  vital  United  N 

In  the  hard  world  of  practical  politic 
many  people  are  inclined  to  think  that  every- 
thing that  Is  not  for  the  immediate,  tangible 
advantage  of  one's  own  people  is  i> :< 
and  impractical  Thoae  of  iir  who  »', 
e«':itillshmrnt  <^f  law  iippllrable  to  peitplen 
rnthor  thnn  mtlons  sre  U!tually  said  to  be 
drcanien  and  do-giH)dem  I  believe  the  truth 
la  exactly  the  (<pposite~ltiw  Is  the  mo.st  prac- 
tical, hard-headed.  reallMic  solutiun 

In  conrluslon  may  I  iwiy  that  I  am  . 
j)uwh  n'Teemeiit  with  ^*elUllor  Van 
"'  -'fary   Byrnes   ihnt   the  world*   bent 

h   .  I  mnking  the  I'NO  work      I  believe 

It  can  be  mnde  to  work,  but  it  will  not  work 
of  Itself.  There  are  several  very  r^xt  rea- 
aons  a-hy  Canada  and  the  Unlird  States 
Hhould  take  tt  *  m  mitktng  it  work,  es- 

IMtrinHv  bv  h  .i  i»   fhr  frn«»lt|nn«  and 

.  Ii   »■»■   hi'  '  iigli 

of    selJ-i'  ,v  ■      nre 

rrallv  the  tavored  nations  of  tiiM  earth  We 
lire  the  heirs  of  alt  that  Is  t>eBt  of  western 
clTillratlon.  We  have  suffered  relatively  less 
^han  anv  of  the  major  combatants  in  this 
war  We  have  more  to  lose  from  continuint: 
rbaoe  or  from  another  war  than  anv  people 
on  earth  In  short,  we  have  the  power  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  exercise  a  deter- 
mined and  effective  leader.«hlp  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  order  on  this  earth,  an  order 
baaed  upon  law  and  Justice.  The  real  ques- 
tion for  us  is.  Do  we  have  the  will  to  pull 
ourselves  together  and  do  It? 


Justice  to  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

0»    MAS-SAClirsrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVIS 

Friday.  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude an  outstanding  speech  made  over 
Station  WORC.  Worcester.  Mass..  on 
February  24. 1946,  by  the  Honorable  Rob- 


ert P.  Bradford,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Polish  American  Congres,s,  Inc.  we.storn 
Massachusetts  branch: 

It  han  been  said  that  history  Is  the  life  of 
nations,  and  life  Is  the  history  cf  humanity. 
The  pasAing  centuries  have  wttneaM>d  the 
rise  and  fall  of  many  countries.  Juat  aA  in 
the  uneven  life  of  man.  successes  ar.d  failurt-t 
mark  his  path.  A  country — a  nation  which 
loaes  its  independence.  Its  freedom.  I-  like  a 
man  who  has  lost  his  soul.  And  those  b<ar- 
Ing  the  grave  responsibility  for  raunri)?  thl.s 
loaa.  whether  de.'^lgninR  groups  ur  coldly  cal- 
culating nations,  have  barn  guilty  of  n 
supreme  crime  against  humanity  L(x>kltic 
backward  we  have  seen  in  the  past  u  world  of 
power  politics  That  world  motivated  by 
alternating  currents  of  fear  imwer,  t«ni| 
dominion  could  never  p< 
And  so  It  bore  the  punishmr 
pestilence,  and  death  The  horror  of  violent 
conflict  became  more  drtructive  its  time 
went  on.  but  the  dread  lexson  waa  nevei  • 
learned,  even  at  frightful  cobt  to  the  cause 
of  civilisation 

Today  the  thunder  of  warfare  sti  < 

In    our   ears      The    moi't    recent    11^  ,^ 

over  That  fighting  took  courujre  for  there 
were  dark  days  indeed  Now  we  are  In  deti> 
perate  net-d  of  aomethlng  more  than  raw- 
courage— we  must  have  wtj«dom  as  well.  And 
we  must  live  in  peace  together  «>  our  fellow 
men  and  women  died  together  to  make  that 
pence  poaalble 

Abraham  Lincoln  naid  "No  nation  can  live 
V-^'?  slave  ai-d  half  free  •  We  kn<  w  todav 
'no  world  ran  live  half  slave  and  half 
iree.  If  there  l«  to  be  securitv  throtU'hoiit 
the  globe  there  ran  be  no  festermg  sj>«)t.  im 
-eased  by  the  intolerance 
>;  -."e  of  Its  own  freedom 

Can  there  be  Justice  for  Poland  and  not 
for  every  other  nation?  Can  there  he  Justice 
fur  other  nuttous  and  not  lur  Poland?  The 
v«r  to  t>oth  qucstluiLK  is  "No  '  All  n^- 
,.^,  great  and  small  alike,  ore  built  ahuut 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  coni|M  t.e 
them.  To  appropriate  Uie»e  lives,  t4i  dUtii- 
gard  their  culture  and  religious  beliefs,  to 
impuae  upon  them  an  alien  econotnU  older 
is  to  eow  again,  as  the  »oild  has  ••  wn  nitiny 
times  before,  the  M-eds  of  new 

If   the  World  granta  simple  j<.  >  Po« 

land.  It  will  t>e  doing  justice  to  all  natloiK 

aiid   fulQlUng   an   obligation    to  one   whoitc 

contribution     to    the    clviliratlon,    culture. 

and  arts  of  mankind  has  far  nioic 

..d  Ita  way 

*tom  the  tenth  century  until  the  traj.edv 
of  the  first  partitioning  in  the  latter  part  <l 
the  eighteenth  century,  Poland  waa  an  enor- 
mous  countrv  Only  Russia,  among  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  poeaeaaed  greater  terri- 
tory. That  vast  area  cf  272  000  .square  rr  il  .s 
was  as  large  as  the  German  Empire.  Switzer- 
land. Belgium.  Holland,  and  Denmark  to- 
gether. 

The  Poland  of  that  day  w.is  nonaggresalve 
and  tolerant  of  others.  By  her  very  consti- 
tution, offensive  warfare  wn.s  prohibited.  .\ 
republic  with  an  elected  king,  before  eadi 
King  of  Poland  was  chosen  he  was  made  to 
swear  that  he  would  tolerate  all  sect-s  :»nd 
religious  beliefs.  The  Constitution  of  Po- 
land scrupulously  adhered  to  the  principle 
of  Christian  morality.  As  early  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Poland  had 
a  senate  and  a  hou»e  of  representatives — that 
was  the  beginning  uf  the  representative  de- 
mocracy in  action. 

It  baa  t>een  said  that  Polish  independence 
came  to  a  virtual  end  m  1696.  100  years  be- 
fore the  tragedy  of  the  partitions.  Th.s 
because  the  four  kings  who  succeeded  John 
Sobieskl  were  Imposed  on  their  electors  hy 
foreign  powers.  No  longer  was  It  pcesibU  to 
proceed  with  the  reforms  that  were  so  vltidly 
needed    in    the    country.     And    the    foreign 
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powers  lent  their  weight  to  this  fatal  condi- 
tion because  of  their  ultimate  plans  to  par- 
tition the  country  and  destroy  its  entity. 

In  1795  the  third  partition  erased  Poland 
from  t'.ie  map  of  Europe.  The  despoilatlon 
of  a  great  country  was  accomplished  But  in 
the  hour  of  humiliation,  the  greatness, of  a 
gicat  people  was  e.«tablishPd  The  patriots 
of  Poland  were  one  day  to  witness  the  decline 
and  f..ll  of  the  very  empires  who  had  preyed 
tipon  them. 

The  Nr.pjleonlc  wars  gave  birth  to  a  new 
hope  of  freedom  which  endured  the  most 
trying  vlcl.«sttudcs  The  century  which  fol- 
lowed was  the  unhapplist  In  all  of  Poland  s 
history.  Endles.s  blood  was  shed  In  heroic 
but  futile  alempt*  to  regain  Ireedom  But 
throu'?h  all  those  long  tirnble  yeart  the  flam- 
Ini?  PolL<h  spirit  remained  unquenchable. 
In  1914  a  new  struggle  was  launcned.  Its 
surging  force  would  not  be  denied.  At  long 
last  It  culminated  In  Poland's  resurrection 
as  a  republic,  alter  more  than  a  century  of 
political   oblivion. 

It  w.is  on  the  8th  day  of  January  1918  that 
President  Wilson  devoted  the  thlneciuh  of 
his  famous  fourteen  points  to  the  necesity 
of  creating  an  independent  Polish  state. 

And  1  year  before  that  Pre.Mdent  WilKon 
In  an  address  to  the  United  S-iias  3  •miie  on 
January  22,  1017,  said,  and  1  (jiioie:  "States- 
men ever vw lure  are  a^reed  that  there  bhould 
be  a  untied,  indrpendint.  and  autonomous 
Poland,"  end  that  "Industrial  and  social  dv 
vclopment  hbould  be  guaranteed  to  all  peo- 
ples who  lived  hitherto  under  the  p  .wer  of 
govern  men  t.<.  devoted  to  n  faith  and  piirpo.se 
hostile  to  tiuir  own;  thiit  no  nation  ^h^uld 
seek  to  er:tPiid  Hn  policy  over  any  o;her  na- 
tion or  people,  but  that  every  pe(  pie  Nhoutd 
be  left  free  to  dciermlne  Its  own  policy,  its 
own  way  of  dcvelcpment,  unhindered,  un- 
threatoiird,  iiiiuliaid   ' 

1  hose   1  (I   seem 

single  tr'i  ..  .id,  "No 

rlqht  anywhere  exi!<ts  to  hand  people  about 
from  Bo\ereignty  to  sovereignty  lui  If  they 
were  property."  he  spoke  lor  the  siJlrlts  ot 
those  uiidviiiiT  i^oula  throi!gh  the  centuries 
who  had  .^uclllll■ed  evervihiiig  that  Poland 
miilit  live, 

^  After  the  Firnt  World  War  Poland  imme- 
diately pioreedert  With  her  r<'liiihllltatlon. 
It  Is  so  tragic  that  all  ot  the  supreme  sacrl* 
flees  were  to  gain  for  her  so  few  years  ot 
peace.  Who  ciiUld  foresee  that  only  20  years 
would  pasH  before  the  holocaust  was  to  strike 
on<  e  MtftiM  at  her  verv  he:  tX'f 

Ihe  ..hiidow  of  ccmlii^  events  was  foretold 
when  Oerm;,ny  Rubbled  Chechoslovakia  in 
Marth  of  1939,  Undaunted,  Poland  entered 
Into  on  alliance  with  France  and  England 
within  3  weeks  Then  came  the  blow  of  the 
Soviet-German  pact  In  August.  The  last 
barrier  to  Invaplon  had  been  overcome.  And 
invasion  came  but  1  week  later. 

Alone.  Poland  fought  with  Germany  with 
Incredible  fury  and  fanaticism  for  35  days. 
Unfortunately,  human  strength  and  endur- 
ance could  stand  Just  so  much.  Out  of  It 
all  the  epic  defense  of  defiant  Warsaw  is  one 
of  sheer  heroism  that  will  never  be  forgotten. 
There  the  world  saw  an  almost  unbelievable 
willingness  to  die  for  ideals — that  alone 
should  Inspire  the  world  to  do  Justice  to 
Poland. 

With  the  fall  of  their  country,  thousands 
made  their  way  to  France.  England  and 
Belgium  and  begged  the  opportunity  to  carry 
on  the  fight.  They  did.  on  the  battlefields 
of  France.  There  the  Polish  First  Division 
lost  almost  half  of  its  combat  strength  and 
every  unit  of  the  Second  Division  was  dec- 
orated with  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre.  A 
second  Polish  Army  was  formed  in  En<zland. 
Its  aviators  in  the  Immortal  Battle  of  Britain 
rose  to  the  defense  of  freedom.  Poles  fought 
in  the  snow  of  Norway  and  the  blistering 
heat  of  the  African  deserts.  Wherever  allied 
arms  took  up  the  fight  alongside  were  war- 
riors from  Polish  soil.  For  these  things  the 
world  owes  Justice  to  Poland. 


The  Indestructible  spirit  of  the  Polish  bri- 
gade was  outstanding  in  the  terrible  battles 
at  Casslno  and  Ancona.  It  was  their  heroic 
charge  that  contributed  so  much  to  the 
break-through  at  Casslno  that  changed  the 
tide  of  Allied  fortunes  In  Italy.  For  that  the 
world  owes  Justice  to  Poland. 

The  Polish  underground  movement  that 
fi  rccd  the  Nazis  to  maintain  19  dlvlrlons  In 
Poland  In  addition  to  thousands  of  cuaids, 
|X)lice  and  S.  S.  men  was  a  vital  contribution. 
Trainloads  of  resisting  civilians  were  moved 
about  as  cattle.  Tens  of  thousands  disap- 
pr-ared  Into  the  maw  of  Germany,  In  their 
memory,  the  wurld  owes  Justice  to  Poland, 
und  the  duty  to  consummate  It, 

What  happens  to  freedom  In  Poland,  hap- 
pens to  freedom  everywhere.  If  Poland  is 
to  be  free  and  secuie.  it  must  be  economically 
strong. 

President  Trumnn  In  a  Navy  Day  speech 
said.  "We  shall  refuse  to  recognlre  any  gov- 
ernment impored  upon  any  nation  by  the 
force  of  any  foreign  power.  We  shall  ap- 
prove no  territorial  changes  in  any  friendly 
part  of  the  world  unles.s  they  accord  with 
the  freely  e,\pre.v.-ed  wishes  of  the  people  con- 
cerned." If  words  have  meaning,  thtuse  woids 
mfim  Poland.  Fiom  the  very  biith  of  cur 
great  country.  Poland  has  been  friendly  to 
our  cause  From  our  revolution,  through  the 
growth  of  our  Nation,  and  thrcuph  two  world 
wan.  Poland  has  been  unequiVi^Fally  on  the 
side  of  Justice  and  rlRht.  alongside  den-,Ocracy. 

."^  imple  justice  will  obtain  a  free  and  pei  uie 
p.  ;  Old.  «irnng  ennm-h  to  play  the  role  des- 
tiny has  thrust  upon  It  The  Poles  are  not 
a  homeless  people  for  whom  a  country  "must 
he  found.  They  have  occupied  the  lands 
within  their  frontiers  for  centuries. 

Four  million  of  her  son.s  and  daurhteis 
have  come  to  (  ur  shores  and  have  taken  a 
distinctive  place  In  the  industry,  proicEslons, 
end  government  of  our  country.  For  that  we 
owe  Justice  lu  Poland.  It  ran  be  done  and 
must  be  done.  It  la  the  American  way.  With 
Gods  will,  let  It  be  done. 


Public-Opinion  Polli  in  Thirtieth 
Pennsylvania  Diitrict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  riNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridai/.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  past  few  months  I  have  conducted 
two  extensive  polls  of  public  opinion  in 
my  district  on  a  number  of  vital  legisla- 
tive issues. 

I  represent  the  Thirtieth  Pennsylvania 
District,  which  includes  four  wards  of  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  and  all  of  the  boroughs 
and  townships  of  northern  Allegheny 
County.  The  district  contains  an  im- 
portant number  of  mills  and  coal  mines, 
numerous  farms,  and  many  residential 
distrftts.  Economically  it  varies  all  the 
way  from  areas  ol  extreme  wealth  to 
areas  of  extreme  poverty.  The  voters  in 
the  district  are  almost  evenly  divided  be- 
tween Republicans  and  Democrats.  How 
definitely  it  is  a  marginal  district  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only  one  Con- 
gressman from  the  district  has  been  re- 
elected to  a  second  successive  term  since 
1930.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  Thir- 
tieth District  of  Pennsylvania  may  be 
regarded  as  being  as  much  an  average 
district  as  it  is  possible  to  find. 


In  determining  the  prevailing  opinion 
of  the  people  there  we  selected  from  the 
lists  of  registered  voters  an  equal  num- 
ber of  Republicans  and  D  -mocrats  in 
each  voting  precinct.  To  them  we  mailed 
a  questionnaire  containing  10  questions. 
We  attempted  to  so  word  the  questions 
that  they  would  In  no  way  Influence 
the  an'^wer,'^.  The  first  poll  resulted  in 
more  than  2,500  sisnod  replies.  The  re- 
sults are  here  listed  without  "comment: 


Tor 


Agataist 


1 ,  I  )o  you  tnv  or  jh-jux-i  iirc  eotnpul-  i  Ptrenn  i 
" •  •        -  -  ,„  ^ 


Mir.v  ii,iliir.r>  iruiiiiii^? 

2.  !)(>    yon    fnvor    un<  nii>lo>n'<Tt   ] 

('<>nUx-ii-«iH)n  <)(  t'ifi  |er  week 
lor  jn  w»>.'li>' 

3.  Sli.wilil  ilif  ri'<lrret<iovernn:rnt 

:  ;«unii'  r>'  iMir.siliility  for  full 
I 'ii')|!)yiiu'iii?       

4.  Shoiihl  iht«  hi'il.TMi  i.v  .,i,  oifol 

m,';re«rini-  Ih' 
i.  t^liotiM  liimn'o  I  I  jin>  be 

i,u  e\«'m|.l? 

r,  ShnuM  the  I'nsldeney  N«  ilm". 

ih'it  In  i>  icrriis? 

7,  l)(iyim:H\iir<iiciulii!i><1  n'niieirr? 
^,  l)o  .\(>ii  invcir  I'K.Vrnl  aid  tc«J- 
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M. 
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The  .second  poll  which  has  just  been 
completed  resulted  in  more  than  8,000 
signed  replies,  A  greater  number  of 
questlonaires  were  sent  out  and  excel- 
lent new.spaper  and  radio  publleity  re- 
sulted In  greater  public  Interest.  Aqnln 
we  found  .some  t  " 'ic  view- 

points that  were  ,^i  i ,     ■  are  llie 

final  percent  ages :  « 


Far 

Xiaiflit 

1. 

1 
lit)  > (III  raviir  till' Kin: 

I'trrriit 

|iri<«<iiintroUliir  HI" 

,1 

170 

n 

•  * 

111)  ><iti  Invnr  n  iiulioiitil  iinnl- 

tiiiiiti « iipi' "'  na  M'lii  1  |HT  luiiir* 

74.  0 

SflO 

3. 

Do  yoii  tn\  Ill's  t>r<l'al<l 
(III  nit  h                        nit'tieal- 

(lifr  ;  • 

.'0.0 

44.0 

4, 

Shdii!                  MKillin:  "(TlxTH/d 

Ir  ri    ,-. .:     .  ,  1  '"fi'  '1  viri^o''. 

>R.O 

13.0 

6. 

Fhmild  (aet-fn  ■•■v  Ir 
(;ivcti  Inv  wn                ml  aliy 

reoirils' 

fa? 

49  1 

6. 

Shoiilil  iincTTiiiloyincnt  eomprn- 
.<;atton  l>e  i^aiil  at  a  iiiHiinium 

(if  t'i-'<  a  W(<'k  for  "<;  wcck.s' 

ro.o 

41.0 

i . 

Do  you  H'lk'vp  the  t-'eleclive 
.S'rvier  Act  should  1)C renewed 

ftfUT  May  l.'.'*       .        

61.0 

Z9.0 

8. 

Do  yoii  favor  compiiLvirv  {leaoc- 

tinie  military  truinine?    .  .  .. 

C8.0 

32.0 

9. 

Do  you  favor  the  proixKed  loan 
to  Orrat  lirllain'  . 

:4.o 

76.0 

10. 

Do    vou    think    riemohilizBtion 

has  l>ecn  faf.t  enouRb' 

t'ZO 

18.0 

A  few  observations  may  be  helpful. 
The  constancy  of  public  support  for 
peacetime  military  training  is  most  In- 
teresting in  view  of  the  widespread  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  The  change  of 
opinion  on  Federal  unemployment  com- 
pensation— question  2  on  the  first  ques- 
tionnaire and  question  6  on  the  second — 
is  accounted  for  by  omission  of  the  word 
"maximum"  in  the  first  poll,  by  increased 
fear  of  unemployment,  and  by  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  proposal. 

Question  7  of  the  first  poll  and  ques- 
tion 3  of  the  second,  call  for  special  at- 
tention.   The  answers  indicated  clearly 
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that  most  of  the  people  differentiate  be- 
tween siKTiahzed  medicine  and  public 
health  In  surance. 

I  have  here  presented  these  findings 
to  my  c(  lleagucs  without  any  unneces- 
sary conunent  in  order  that  they  may 
.study  thi  m  for  what  they  are  worth  and 
draw  tht  ir  own  conclusions.  I  am  com- 
pelled, hawever,  to  recommend  the  pro- 
cedure t(i  all  Members  of  Congress.  Ob- 
vioa^ly  iiany  of  the  pictures  of  public 
opinion  on  siven  Is.sues  which  I  had  be- 
lieved to  be  true  were  found  to  be  very 
false.  I  lad  been  judging  opinion  on  the 
basis  of  msolicited  letters  and  telephone 
call.s  f  r  )m  constituents.  Like  many 
others  I  tended  to  believe  on  a  majority 
of  quest!  on.s  that  those  who  wrote,  wired 
or  telep  loned  reflected  typical  opinion. 
They  sir  iply  did  not  do  so  in  most  cases. 
Rather,  hey  generally  represented  vocal 
minoriti 's.  Organized  pressure  groups 
and  individual.^  have  long  since  learned 
all  the  t  icks  on  how  to  give  Members  of 
Congres;  a  false  picture  of  public  senti- 
ment. TThere  is  one  easy  corrective — 
solicit  o  )inion  on  a  scale  large  enough 
to  elimir  ate  the  possibility  of  error. 


U 


jjust  Treatment  of  Poland 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or    FENNSTLVANIi" 

IN  TH«  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15,  1946 
FX)OD. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  during 
on  of  Congress  I  have  felt  it  my 
bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  the  situation  as  it  has 
iFoiand  vis-a-vis  Russia.    I  have 
against  hope  that  at  this  late 
sign  of  improvement  would 
insofar  as  the  attitude  of  the 
Pt)wers  is  concerned — that  finally 
injustice  inflicted  on  the  good 
Poland  would  be  corrected.    De- 
bar of  justice  of  the  United  Na- 
Speaker,  Russia  and  the  Polish 
fovernment  stand  charged  and 
of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  high 
the  four  freedoms,  the  Atlantic 
the  San  Francisco  Conference. 
United    Nations    agreements, 
hear  and  read  the  statements 
the  official  mnuthpieces  of  Mos- 
the  Warsaw  Qiiislings  I  can  only 
on  both  your  houses." 

I  did  not  Intend  at  this 
address  myself  further  to  the 
Flussian-United  Nations  equation, 
purpwse  to  address  the  House  in 
future  at  some  length  on  this 
To  that  end  I  have  caused 
considerable  research,  and  I 
some  careful  study  and  anal- 
facts.     Despite  the  fact  that 
while  I  will  speak  again  of  the 
of  the  common  people  of  Po- 
oyal.  friendly,  allied  people  who 
■first  to  fight"  the  Nazi  horde, 
r  of  the  disbanding  of  the  AI- 
Army  is  suc'i  a  gross  injustice 
( annot  refrain  from   righteous, 
and  vehement  protest. 
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Most  people  feel  that  the  Yalta  agree- 
ments affect  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  because  of  that 
circumstance  declare  that  we  are  to  a 
considerable  degree  responsible  for  the 
situation  as  it  exists,  unhappy  being  an 
understatement,  as  regards  Poland. 

In  this  tragic  country  with  a  long  his- 
tory of  freedom,  great  pride  in  itself  as  a 
people  and  a  nation  and  a  record  of 
bravery  .'second  to  none,  those  in  author- 
ity are  the  obedient  agents  of  the  Soviet 
Union  who  have  been  characterized  by 
our  own  United  States  Government  as 
common  murderers.  Why  beat  around 
the  bush  any  longer — this  gruesome 
scene  in  the  play  of  world  events  calls 
for  plain  speaking  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
will  never  be  said  in  this  House  that  -  do 
not  speak  plainly.  The  fact  is  that  Po- 
land is  an  occupied  country — occupied 
by  Russia.  To  that  country  the  Allied 
Polish  Army,  after  6  years  of  bloody 
fighting  with  our  common  enemy  all 
over  the  world,  refuses  to  return.  We 
cannot  avoid  our  share  of  responsibility 
for  giving  rise  to  a  state  of  things  which 
amounts  to  a  single  conclusion — the  only 
possible  conclusion — the  brave  Polish 
soldier,  unlike  all  the  other  brave  Allied 
boys — has  no  free  homeland  to  which  he 
can  return.  It  is  beyond  my  E>oor  p>owers 
to  describe  the  stark  naked  tragedy,  the 
sorrow,  and  the  yearning  that  must  be 
in  the  hearts  of  these  men  and  their 
loved  ones.  We  cannot  lightly  escape  our 
part  of  the  concern  of  the  world  for  the 
fate  of  the  Allied  Polish  Army. 

The  Quislings  of  Poland  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  seize 
on  th's  troubled  moment  in  the  year 
of  1946  to  demand — demand  mind  you — 
that  this  army  be  perfunctorily  mustered 
out  of  .service  and  its  soldier-members 
compelled  —  compelled  mind  ycu— to 
return  to  Soviet-occupied  Poland.  What 
do  you  think  would  happen  to  these  pa- 
triots if  they  returned.  I  allow  you  ore 
guess  only — this  is  too  easy  to  be  a  $64 
question.  The  answer:  Imprisonment 
and  death.  Thousands  of  more  victims 
of  police  murders,  countless  more  offer- 
ings on  the  altar  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

May  I  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  did  not  at  Yalta  give 
recognition,  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as 
it  is  u.sed  among  governments,  to  the 
haphazard  Polish  set-up  as  a  de  jure  and 
permanent  government.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  only  view  stated  was  that  the 
status  at  best  wa;  temporary.  I  need 
not  remind  jou  that  the  situation  in 
Europe  is  far  from  a  final  .settlement; 
the  peace  treaties  remoic  from  signing 
and  even  farther  from  United  States 
Senate  ratification.  The  liquidation  by 
the  Allied  Powers  of  the  Allied  Polish 
Army  would  be  a  complete  acceptance  of 
the  status  quo  in  Poland  and  this  the 
Yalta  pact  itself  did  not  do. 

In  the  calm  light  and  fortunate 
chance  of  a  second  try  at  solution  of 
the  Polish  problem,  and  do  not  forget 
there  was  no  "Polish  problem"  until  we 
helped  to  create  one,  I  appeal  to  this 
House,  as  the  last  great  forum  of  de- 
mocracy left  in  the  world  not  to  add  to 
the  mistakes  made  by  accepting  any  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  totally  un- 


called-for elimination  of  the  Allied  Pol- 
ish Army.  We  must  reject  without 
equivocation  the  demand  —  demand 
mind  you — of  this  discredited  provi- 
sional government  of  Bierut.  a  govern- 
ment charged  with  murder,  is  making  ir 
an  ill-concealed  effort  to  break  the  solid 
ranks  of  the  western  democracies. 

Mr.   Speaker,  "Let   there   be   justice 
though  the  heavens  fall." 


Hon.  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tenneii ee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  DAVIS 

or   TINNrSSFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leav» 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  which  appeareti 
on  March  3  in  the  KnoxviUe  Journal 
published  at  Knoxville.  Tenn.  I  am  sure 
that  this  splendid  editorial  will  find  in- 
terest among  the  long-time  friends  ani 
admirers  of  Senator  McKellar.  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  S.'nafe.  Many  are 
in  the  House  who  served  with  my  senior 
Senator  when  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
body.  Still  others  admire,  respect,  and 
esteem  him  by  more  recent  acquaintance 
and  by  having  ofScial  dealings  with  hira 
as  legislation  is  considered  in  conference. 

No  one  who  has  any  information  at  a.l 
about  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
can  deny  the  fine  service  he  has  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  pubhc  power  and  espe- 
cially in  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  this 
particular  Authority.  As  this  editorial 
so  well  sets  out.  it  has  been  Senator 
McKellar  who  has  supported  or  initiated 
every  appropriation  for  TVA  that  has 
been  made  since  1933  and  in  a  few  cast  s 
he  has  a'^ked  for  and  obtained  appropria- 
tions that  actually  were  opposed  by  the 
TV'A  directorate. 

Hon..E.  H.  Crump,  who  sencd  in  the 
Hcuse  of  Representatives  for  two  terir.s 
and  who  left  the  House  on  his  own  ac- 
cord, has  fought  year  in  and  year  out  for 
choao  electricity.  It  was  he  who  kept  the 
fires  burning  many  years  ago  when  many 
of  its  proponents  l)ecame  weak-heartfd 
and  of  little  faith.  No  man  in  the  world 
is  prouder  of  the  accomplishments  of 
TVA  than  Mr.  Crump  and  he  has  and  is 
now  supporting  Senator  McKellar  who 
has  worked  diligently  to  fpster  the  dream 
of  public  power  In  the  Tennessee  Valley 
which  has  paid  such  tremendous  divi- 
dends in  money,  convenience,  and  happi- 
ness to  so  many  people. 

The  Knoxville  Journal  is  not  a  Demo- 
cratic paper.  The  expressions  m  th^s 
writing,  however,  are  fair  to  a  distin- 
guished Senator  and  a  tremendously  use- 
ful public  servant. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ir  CABMACK  IS  SniOt'S  ABOUT  MAKING   KACE  F(>B 
SENATE.    HE    SHOULO   SELSCT    DirrTEENT    PLAT- 

ronu  Tom  attempt 

The  people  of  Tennessee  were  yesterdty 
advised  Jn  a  formal  statement  from  Edwntd 
v;.  drmack.  a  native  cX  Columbia,  tliat  fce 
woiUd  make  the  primary  race  agn.-nst  SenaUT 
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Kenneth  D.  McKellar.  This  is  the  an- 
nouncement which  Representative  Estes 
KEFAin-ER  forecast  some  weeks  ago.  at  the 
time  he  counted  himself  out  of  the  same 
race.  It  Is  assumed  that  Mr.  Carmack  will 
run  with  Representative  Kefau\ehs  blessing. 
Mr.  Carmack  enters  the  present  primary 
with  certain  definite  assets,  his  name  as  son 
of  a  former  great  Senator  from  Tennessee  and 
such  familiarity  as  the  voters  of  the  State 
have  acquired  with  that  name  in  his  previous 
attempts  to  obtain  his  party's  nomination. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  been  made  to 
believe  that  an  opportunity  exists  for  his 
nomination,  however,  at  this  time,  because 
somewhat  later  fine  use  might  have  been 
made  of  his  prospects. 

Mr.  Carmack  lias  been  unfortunately  ad- 
vised, too,  in  the  choice  of  planks  for  his 
platform.  He  says,  first.  th;it  he  Is  imtjelled 
to  run  agaln.st  Senator  McKellar  because  he 
ijelieves  TVA  mu.=t  have  a  friend  and  cham- 
pion  in  Concrcss. 

This  is  absurd,  as  everybody  who  has 
studied  the  record  knows.  Senator  McKellar 
has  supported  or  Initiated  every  appropria- 
tion for  TVA  that  has  b?en  made  since  1933; 
In  a  few  cases  he  has  asked  for  and  obtained 
appropriations  that  actually  were  opposed  by 
th?  TVA  directorate. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  Senator  has 
gotten  along  well  with  Chairman  David 
Lllienthal,  for  he  hasn't.  Mr.  Carmack  must 
not  confuse,  or  attempt  to  confuse  the  people, 
with  the  notion  that  Mr.  Lilicn'hal.  able  man 
though  he  has  proven  himself,  is  the  TVA. 
As  we  .see  the  matter,  one  may  be  for  TVA. 
as  McKellar  unque.<;tionably  has  been,  and 
yet  be  hostile  to  its  Chairman.  If  Mr.  Car- 
mack intends  to  run  as  Mr.  Lillenthal's  per- 
sonal champion,  then  of  course  that  is  an 
entirely  different  matter,  but  he  should  be 
accurate   in   stating  his   Intentions. 

Mr.  Carmack's  second  point  is  that  he  is 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Crump  machhie.  and 
v  e  do  not  fall  out  with  him  there.  We  have 
honorable  political  scars  ourselves,  from  bat- 
tline  that  machine  and  the  tentacles  it  has 
in  the  State,  reaching  Out  as  far  as  Polk 
Comity. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Tennesseans  generally  have  come  to  recog- 
nize that.  In  the  second  most  powerful  post 
In  the  National  Government,  they  liavc  an 
a.=«et  in  Senator  McKellar's  continued  tenure 
for  which  the  election  of  a  half  dozen  Car-' 
macks  would  not  compensate. 


Commissioner  Durr,  of  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Questions 
Sales  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
new.spaper  article  appearing  In  Labor 
under  date  of  March  16,  1946,  as  follows: 
Dltir    Again    .Makes    Scorching    Protest   on 

Ruling  by  FCC — Stations  Worth  $148,000 

Sold     fob     $1,900,000;     Old     Scandal     Is 

Recalled 

Even  the  scandalous  career  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  ha«  seldom 
furnished  anything  so  shocking  as  a  ruling 
against  which  one  member  of  the  Commla- 
•ion  published  a  scorching  protest  this  week. 


The  dissenting  member  was  Clifford  J. 
Durr.  who  almost  single-banded  has  been 
battling  against  FCC  approval  of  some  pe- 
culiar deals. 

"When  broadcast  facilities  having  a  total 
book  value  of  only  $148,000  sell  for  $1,900,000, 
and  when  a  relatively  small  1-kilowatt  sta- 
tion earns  over  $300,000  net  profits  in  one 
year."  Durr  said,  "two  questions  present 
themselves: 

,  SOLD    public    air    WAVES 

"1.  Is  the  purchaser  buying  only  the  seller's 
properties,  or  is  it  principally  buying  a  license 
to  use  radio  channels  which  are  public 
property? 

"2.  What  effect  will  the  high  price  have 
upon  the  operations  in  the  public  interest? 
The  higher  the  investment,  the  greater  will 
be  the  pressure  toward  excessive  commerciali- 
zation of  broadcast  time." 

Eurr  was  talking  about  the  Commission's 
approval  of  the  sale  of  WFIL.  a  standard 
broadcastint;  station,  and  WFIL-FM.  one  of 
the  new  FM  stations,  both  at  Philadelphia. 

PRICE    12  TIMES  VALLT 

They  were  sold  by  the  WFIL  Broadcasting 
Co.  to  the  Triangle  Publications,  Inc. 

As  Durr  pointed  out,  the  sale  price  was 
more  than  12  times  the  book  value  of  all  the 
property  owned  by  both  stations,  and  the 
annual  profit  was  more  than  twice  the  book 
value. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  purchaser  Is 
the  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
the  New  York  Morning  Telegraph,  and  me 
Daily  Racing  Form.  I 

RECALLS    BIG    SCANDAL 

The  names  of  those  newspapers  and  that 
racing  tip  sheet  recall  the  big  scandal  a  few 
years  ago,  when  their  publisher,  the  late  Moe 
Annenberg,  was  imprisoned  for  dodging  in- 
come taxes  on  a  huge  scale,  and  was  exposed 
as  the  operator  of  a  Nation-w.de  illegal 
horse-race  gambling  system. 

Annenberg  continued  to  run  his  news- 
papers while  in  prison,  and  now  his  com- 
pany has  acquired  two  radio  stations  with 
the  blessing  of  the  FCC. 

Tlie  Commission  also  O.  K.'d  the  $1,900,000 
price,  though  it  obviously  violates  the  Com- 
munications Act  ban  on  sale  of  the  air  waves 
which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 


Pacific  Veteran  Charges  Real-Estate  Spec- 
ulators With  Racketeering— Asks  Why 
Congress  Is  Indifferent  to  Veterans' 
Plight 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 
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HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  should  like  to 
Include  a  letter,  from  a  veteran  marine 
who  was  one  of  those  who  stormed  the 
beaches  of  Iwo  Jima  and  other  Pacific 
islands. 

He  was  decorated  for  heroism.  He  was 
discharged  in  November  of  1945,  and  still 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  place  for  his 
family  to  live.  The  real-estate  men  tell 
him  that  it  Is  just  too  bad  that  he  l5  a 
veteran. 

This  letter  speaks  for  Itself,  and  I  am 
making  it  public  for  the  ediflcatioa  of 


those  Members  who  have  more  concern 
for  the  real-estate  speculators  than  they 
have  for  the  veterans. 
The  letter  follows: 

Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  February  IS,  1946. 
Hon.  Wright  Patman, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DE.4R  Sui:  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  in 
desperation,  because  I  see  by  the  newspaper* 
that  you  are  leading  the  fight  for  the  vet- 
erans to  put  price  ceilings  on  existing  homes. 

1  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Representative  Jesse  Wolcott,  who  is  quoted 
by  the  papers  as  leading  the  fight  against 
such  price  controls,  and  I  ask  you  to  read 
this  letter  to  Congress  if  Representative  Wol- 
cott decides  not  to. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  Iwo  Jima.  Was  with 
the  Third  Marine  Division  In  the  Solomons. 
Guam,  and  Iwo.  I  was  decorated  for  heroism 
against  the  Japanese  enemy.  I  was  dis- 
charged in  Washington,  D.  C,  In  November 
1945.  Because  I  wrote  some  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  two  books  about  the  marines.  I 
was  fortunate  enough  to  get  a  Job  almost 
immediately  writing  movies  here.  But  my 
Job  means  nothing  to  me  because  I  am  still 
separated  from  my  family.  My  wife  and 
daughter  are  still  In  Washington,  waiting  for 
me  to  find  them  a  place  to  live.  My  little 
dauphter  Is  2' 2.  She  was  born  while  I  was 
away.  I  hardly  know  her.  When  I  was  dis- 
charged, I  said  I'd  find  a  place  for  us  to  live, 
and  wed  finally  be  together  again.    But  for 

2  months  I've  been  living  out  here  In  some- 
one else's  home.  My  plight  isn't  unusual. 
I  don't  mean  to  complain,  because  there  are 
many  better  guys  still  worse  off  than  I  am. 

But  I  happen  to  have  about  $2  500  In  the 
bank  that  I  would  gladly  use  to  buy  a  home— 
if  I  could  buy  a  decent  place  for  that.  But 
do  you  know  what's  happened  out  here? 
There  has  been  such  terrific  speculation  that 
I  can't  find  a  decent  home  where  I  don't 
have  to  put  down  at  least  $5,000  cash.  And 
I  can't  raise  the  other  $2,500  because  the 
lending  pgenclrs  tell  me  that  homes  are  so 
unreasonably  priced  that  they're  bad  buy.s. 
The  real-estate  people,  meanwhile,  are  scar- 
ing me  by  telling  me  that  prices  are  going 
to  continue  to  go  up,  month  by  month,  for 
two  more  years.  They  all  admit  that  there's 
.f  a  wild  Inflation  They  tell  ycu  readily  that 
people  are  buying  and  selling  homes,  not  to 
live  In  them,  but  to  make  quick  killings. 
They  complain  about  non-real-estate  people 
going  Into  the  rial-estate  business  becau.^e 
profits  are  so  easy  to  make.  They  admit  that 
the  lack  of  price  ceilings  are  keeping  thou- 
sands of  homes  and  apartments  off  the  rental 
market  and  are  helping  to  drive  up  construc- 
tion costs  on  new  homes.  And  their  attitude 
through  all  this  Is  that  It's  too  bad  for  us 
veterans,  but  what  can  they  do.  Everj'one 
else  Is  making  money,  so  why  shouldn't  they? 
I  will  be  glad,  incidentally,  to  send  you  the 
names  of  real-estate  men  who  have  talked 
to  me  like  that,  although  I'm  sure  there's 
no  need  or  use  in  reducing  this  to  personali- 
ties. 

But  I  am  a  member  of  both  the  American 
Veterans'  Committee  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars,  and  In  our  meetings  I  can  see 
that  my  experiences  are  typical  of  what's 
happening  to  everyone  else.  At  the  VFW  the 
other  night,  one  of  the  fellows  made  a  speech 
wondering  why  you  people  In  Congress  seem 
so  Insensitive  to  the  really  dreadful  unhappi- 
ness  through  which  so  many  of  us  are  going. 
We  gave  up  homes  to  go  In  the  service.  Why 
can't  we  get  them  back  now?  Why  must  we 
be  penalized  because  we  fought  lor  our 
country?  I  know  that  there  Is  a  strong  real- 
estate  lobby  in  Washington,  wealthy  men 
with  lots  of  power,  who  can  talk  to  you  per- 
sonally and  get  you  to  listen  to' them.  But 
Is  there  no  one  left  who  will  tell  them  that 
they're  making  enough  money  and  are  well 
enough  off  for  the  moment — and  please  to 
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u  do  •omethlng  to  stop  the  misery  of 

ittle  people?     Please  do  some  lobbying; 

IS.    1(    you   have   to.      Show   this    letter 

id  to  other  Congressmen,  and  write  me 

wrong  or  If  I'm  asking  for  too  much. 

glad  to  read  your  reply  at  the  AVC  and 

That's  all  we  guys  have  left — our  or- 

:aii(in9.    We'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 

unwhUe  If  the  real-estate  lobby  thtnlu 

titer  like  this  Is  mistaken.  I'd  be  glad  to 

)ther   veterans  to  supply   case  histories. 

lnt{  how  their  members  around  Loa  An- 

are   engaging    in   out-and-out   rackets 

are  victimizing  us  and  milking  us  of 

money  we  were  able  to  put  in  war  bonds 

the  war.    I'll  send  canceled  checks  the 

Veterans'  Committee  has  collected 

veriil  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  real 

e  board  who  have  taken  bonuses  of  from 

to  $750  for  steering  desperate  families 

veterans  to  miserable  flats  renting  at  195 

th  and  more.    I'll  send  the  sworn  testi- 

I  of  a  fellow  In  Santa  Monica  who  Is  be- 

victed  right  now  by  a  landlord  who  ob- 

to  the  fact  that  he  took  In  three  chil- 

the  orphans  of  a  buddy  killed  In  action. 

I'll  send   the  names  of    landlords   who 

dn't  rent  me  an  apartment  because  I  had 

girl.    As  I  believe  you'll  agree,  the  slt- 

>n   Is  In   many  ways  disgusting.     But   I 

;  want  to  Indulge  In  recriminations  or  a 

This  letter  was  written  In  behalf  of 

ceilings  on  already-e.xlstin^  homes.     I 

sir.  that  I've  made  my  point. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Alvin  M.  Joseph  t,  Jr  . 
Ex-Sergeant.    Tuenty-flrat    Mannea, 
Sfcond  Marine  Division. 
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Conditions  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSA. 

InI  the  house  of  i ^ENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15    1946 

\Ar  HESELTON  Mr.  Speaker,  imdtr 
perriission  to  extend  my  remark's.  I  in- 
clud?  a  .speech  which  I  made  on  Sunday. 
Mar:h  10.  1946.  over  Station  WSPR. 
SpritTjfleld.  Ma.-.-;..  und'T  the  au.'^pice.s  of 
the  ie.Ntrrn  Mi^.^.^achus^tts  branch  of  the 
Poll  h-American  Congress,  Inc.  It  was 
a  very  real  privilege  to  r  -  r,  with 
so  n  any  others  m  the  v  work 

of  tlie  Poll.sh-American  Congress,  which 
has  )een  informing  the  American  people 
vigoously  and  effectively  cf  the  condi- 
tion;   in  Poland: 

It  IS  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
demf  cracT  that  constltutiunal,  represent atue 
(ovt^nment  is  the  servant  of  the  people.  It 
to  be  .such  a  government  when  it 
the  win  of  the  people.  This  principle 
n  expressed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  In  the 
••government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
nd  for  the  people  " 
repeatedly  stated  that  we  were  flghtlTig 
tfloodtest  war  history  has  known  for  the 
of  this  theory  of  goven-.ment.  As  a 
of  f.^cf  we  proclaimed  that  we  fought 
both  I  W< 'rid  Wars  "to  make  the  world  safe 
for    ••mocracy '    using    President    Wilsons 


let  us  look  to  Poland,  the  moat  faith- 

our  allies  in  the  war.  and  see  how  this 

declahition  made  by  us  at  th^  outset  of  the 

he  promise  whKr.  was  repeated  again 

igaln   and   again   during   the   war.   was 


Is 


not    nr*Tssary    to    emphasize    that 

Polanld  waa  the  first  nation  to  oppose  with 

the  German  bid  for  world  domination. 


Poland  fought  at  a  time  when  other  powers 
were  not  only  signing  pacts  with  Hitler,  but 
at  a  time  when  some  of  the  powers  were 
actively  supporting  him  In  spite  of  this. 
Poland  never  had  any  mlaglvlngB  In  her  faith- 
fulness to  her  allies  and  In  the  crucial  days 
of  1940  she  stood  by  the  side  of  Great  Britain 
In  her  lonely  tight.  Had  Poland  capitulated 
In  1939  without  a  flght.  or  had  she  become  a 
German  satellite  and  had  she  not  rejected 
repeated  German  openings  and  Mugestions 
of  a  joint  attack  upon  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
freedom  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  would  have 
been  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

However,  when  our  coninion  struggle  tri- 
umphantly reached  Its  victorious  end.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Prime  Minister  Churchill,  and 
Marshal  Stalin,  without  having  consulted  the 
constitutional  Government  of  Poland  which 
led  the  fight  of  Poland  s  sons  and  daughters 
for  over  5  years,  took  upon  them.selves  to 
solve  In  their  own  way  the  problem  of  giving 
Poland  a  government.  A  proud  nation,  which 
suffered  terribly  in  the  war.  was  presented  at 
Yalta  with  a  hand-picked  group  of  pupp«ns 
sponsored  and  directed  by  a  foreign  power. 
and  this  group  was  given  the  name  of  a 
Polish  provisional  government  of  national 
unity,  thus  nddlng  insult  to  Injury 

I  say  this  frankly  because  It  is  obvious  by 
now  that  the  rulers  of  Poland  were  neither 
chosen  by  the  people,  nor  were  they  of  the 
people,  nor  are  they  working  for  the  people 
of  Poland 

The  year  which  elnpaed  since  these  deci- 
sions were  reached  at  Yalta  amply  proves 
that  the  group  picked  by  one  foreign  power, 
and  approved  by  two  others,  finds  Itself  in 
dlaagreemeut  with  the  will  of  the  Polish 
people  because  it  faUed  to  defend  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland,  it  failed  to  defend  the 
integrity  of  Poland's  territory,  and  It  failed 
to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  a  foreign-in- 
spired revolution  Into  Poland 

After  a  period  of  complete  black-out  Im- 
posed upon  Poland  by  its  present  rulers,  some 
of  our  courageous  newsp  '  .  and  quite 
recently    seme    of    my    c  from    the 

House  of  Representatives.  *e;e  able  to  lift 
partially  the  iron  curtain  with  which  the 
Soviet  armed  forcps  and  secret  police  screened 
entire  eastern  Europe  from  the  eyes  of  the 
western  world.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  those 
Congressmen  and  newspapermen  we  were 
able  to  secure  some  authentic  Information 
about  conditions  prevailing  In  Poland  and 
we  were  able  to  draw  a  very  ccmprehensr. e 
picture  of  how  this  Allied  country  was  made 
"safe  for  democracy  " 

There  Is  no  literty  in  Poland— neither  the 
nation  nor  the  individual  is  free  Both  our 
own  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  James  P.  Byrne?, 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain. 
Mr  Ernest  Bevln.  spoke  publicly  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  about  a  "wave  of  p<illtlcal  mur- 
ders In  which  the  secret  police  Is  Involved  " 
Millions   of   Rus.'^ian    •  iss   the 

territory  of  Poland  coi.  .   ,  .^es  and 

pillage.  Todav  a  considerable  part  of  these 
Ru.«s:.in  military  forces  is  occupying  the 
country  without  any  legal  or  military  jus- 
tification and  In  flagrant  contradiction  of  the 
Moscow  Declaration.  It  is  obvloua  that  under 
th.  :   of   the  huge   military   forces 

oci  nd  the  dreaded  Soviet  secret 

police  is  active  everywhere  and  Is  able  to 
commit  those  political  murders  of  which  Mr. 
Bymee  and  Mr.  Bevln  complained  but,  un- 
fortunately, to  no  avail. 

Authentic  reports  which  reached  us  within 
the  last  few  months  clearly  show  that  all 
sections  of  Polish  political  life,  all  political 
parties,  the  forelgn-sppolnted  government 
Itself,  the  local  administration,  and  social 
organizations  are  thoroughly  penetrated  by 
Communists  hiding  behind  aasumed  names. 
but  always  obedient  to  Moacow  ■  will,  as 
every  Communist  always  Is  all  over  the  world. 
A  terrible  economic  chaos  prevails  through- 
out Poland  and  la  being  used  to  facilitate 
the  sovietizatlon  of  the  country  completely 
exhausted  after  S  years  of  cruel  German  oc- 


cupation. There  Is  no  freedom  of  th««  press. 
no  freedom  of  religion,  and  no  freedom  of 
•aaembly,  and.  to  use  the  words  of  «n  eye- 
witness, the  Honorable  Thomas  S  CoaooN. 
Democratic  Representative  from  Illinois.  "The 
Soviet  Ambassador  In  Warsaw  Is  the  ixipreme 
ruler  cf  contenipf>rary  Poland  ' 

We  are  being  told  that  Poland  is    ;ow  to 
expect  salvation  from  the  "free  and  unlet - 
•tered  elections"  which  were  promised  to  the 
Polish  people  at  YaltH 

I  earnestly  hope  that  our  American  Gov- 
ernment win  never  recognize  as  a  vat  id  ex- 
pression of  the  will  of  the  people  thii  elec- 
toral mockery  which  Is  now  being  prepared 
In  Poland  under  Russian  iKcupatlon  ay  the 
Soviet  secret  police  working  hand  In  hard 
with  local  and  Imported  Communists.  Ev«  ry 
day  dispatches  In  the  press  tell  u»  thct 
Soviet  Russia  has  decided  to  have  in  Poland 
elections  as  "free  and  unfettered'  as  the  elec- 
tions which  were  held  not  so  long  ago  In 
Yugoslavia  under  that  other  Soviet  puppet 
Tito. 

Everyone  In  America  will  recall  that  when 
the  late  President  Rwjsevelt  deiended  wh.it 
he  called  the  Yalta  compr<imise  he  (>iom- 
is?d  that  elections  In  Poland  would  be  car- 
ried out  under  international  supervision. 
Last  fall  the  then  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Joseph  C  Grew,  publicly  reiterated  this 
assurance  of  Mr  Roosevelt  In  a  letter  tj  Sen- 
ator Akthur  H.  Vandenbckg.  of  Michlean.  a 
letter  which  is  on  public  record  because  It 
was  released  to  the  press 

Now.  however,  we  hear  no  more  about 
Allied  or  International  supervision  of  the 
elections  to  be  held  in  Poland  You  will  re- 
call that  Soviet  Russia  did  not  agree  t  a  take 
part  in  the  control  of  elections  to  be  held  in 
Greece  !>tatlng  th.it  It  would  hurt  the  sover- 
eignty of  Greece  If  the  flections  were  to  be 
supervised  by  foreign,  however  friendly,  pow- 
ers. This  Russian  nonpartlclpatlon  n  the 
supervision  of  the  Greek  elections  pn-pared 
the  way  for  denying  to  us  and  the  Ilrltlth 
control  of  the  elections  In  Poland.  And 
anticipating  a  new  Soviet  rebuke,  neither  our 
Government  nor  the  Brlti.sh  has  ir.s  : 
the  rltrht  to  send  our  cor.trolling  i. 
1  '  nd.  Thus,  we  face  the  parat..\u;fl 
i^  In  which  Sovirt  Russl.i.  which  h:  s 
created  the  modern  method  of  undcrrilning 
the  Independence  of  other  states,  now  comes 
forward  and  In  the  name  of  sovereignty  op- 
poses   the   American -British    sii s    of 

participation   In  the  control   of  s  in 

order  to  oe  that  they  are  bein^  con- 

ducted h 

By  renouncing  their  rights  inf»rnat:onalIy 
to  control  the  forthcoming  elections  In 
Poland,  our  Government  and  the  British 
Government  will  make  them.selves  guilty  of 
breaking  one  mere  pledpe  given  to  Poland. 

After  having  acqn 
half     of     PclTnri's 
saddled  an  n:  *iih  a 

Imposed  by  a  ^  'r.  after 

nessing   the  ion   of   every   vevtlpe   of 

Poland  s    indt^  i.ce    and   of    ita    peoples 

freedom,  we  are  about  to  commit  one  mere 

crime   of    Injustice   to  Poland    1 

the  way  to  recocnltinn  of  faked  . 

ulated  e'.  mder  the  pre.— 

sure  of  a  g  every  method 

of  terror  and  coercion    In  order  to  achieve 

its  aims. 

American  and  PolL-ih  blood  has  ■  flowed 
freely  In  defense  of  freedom  en  every  front 
In  this  war— at  sea.  on  land,  and  in  the  air. 
It  was  for  freedom  we  fought,  and  It  was  :  r 
freedom  that  we  have  made  the  gre,iU:i 
sacrifices  In  blood  and  pnperty. 

I  think  that  every  American,  reading  and 
listening  to  the  news  from  Poland,  must 
clearly  answer  the  questkn  fi*  hlm-:elf  or 
her«elf— "What  have  you  done  to  Poland?  " 
In  his  Navy  D«y  speech.  President  Tr\imnn 
•akJ.  -We  shall  refuse  to  recognis*  any  go\ - 
emment  impceed  upon  any  nation  by  the 
force  of  any  power.  We  shall  approve  no 
territorial  changes  in  any  frlendl  /  part  of  the 
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world  unless  they  accord  with  the  freely 
expressed  wishes  of  the  people  concerned." 
Every  American  recognized  and  approved 
that  as  a  declaration  of  pure  justice,  as  a 
solemn  promUe  to  those  who  share  our  devo- 
tion to  constitutional,  representative  govern- 
ment. We  can  and  we  must  keep  that 
promise. 


Aid  for  Spanish  Refugees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  the  following 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  March  13,  This 
letter,  written  by  the  executive  director 
of  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee,  em- 
pha.sizes  the  crying  need  for  help  to  be 
piven  to  those  brave  men  and  women  who 
fir.«t  foupht  apain.st  fascism.  It  i.s  .sipnifi- 
cant  that  this  cry  for  help  from  the  Uni- 
tarian Service  Committee  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  efforts  of  the  Spanish 
refu'rice  appeal  of  the  Joint  Anti-Fas- 
cist  Refugee  Committee  are  hampered  by 
the  investigatory  tactics  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

This  organization  is  licensed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President's  War  Control 
Board,  and  has  been  doing  yeoman  serv- 
ice in  providing  help  for  the  victims  of 
Franco's  revenge — help  that  has  been 
given  to  these  unfortunate  men  and 
women  through  such  organizations  as 
the  Quakers  and  the  Unitarian  Service 
Committee. 

The  letter  follows: 

Spanish  Retucees  Need  Aid— Unofficial 
Cen.sus  Indicates  Many  Are  Still  in 
France 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times: 

I  have  read  with  great  Interest  the  dis- 
patch by  Harold  Callender  of  March  5  to 
the  New  YorJj  Times  about  the  Spanish  Re- 
publicans now  In  France  and  their  present 
condition.  Some  of  the  facts  given  by  Mr. 
Callender  seem  to  me  to  be  somewhat  in- 
accurate and  the  total  impression  of  the 
di.<:patch  Is  misleading. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  9  months  in 
Europe,  observing  conditions  there  and  su- 
pervising the  work  cf  the  Unitarian  Service 
Committee,  which  is  one  of  the  agencies 
expenning  large  sums  of  money  for  the  aid 
of  the  Spanish  Republican  refugees.  I 
studied  the  problem  of  these  refugees  with 
great  care  while  in  France  and  feel  that  I 
can  speak  with  some  assurance  about  their 
condition. 

Mr.  Callender  reports  that  the  cfflcial 
French  estimate  is  that  there  remain  in 
France  of  the  550.000  political  refugees  who 
swarmed  across  the  French  frontier  In  1939 
about  65.000  Individuals.  Anyone  who 
knows  the  problem  of  the  Spanish  refugees 
m  Prance  knows  that  any  official  estimate 
as  to  their  number  is  meaningless. 

FEAR  return  TO  SPAIN 

The  Spaniards,  living  under  constant  fear 
of  some  agreement  by  which  they  shall  be 
returned  to  Spain,  have  refused  to  cooperate 
with  any  census  made  by  French  authori- 
ties. They  do  not  want  to  give  their  names, 
the  cumber  In  their  families,  their  antece- 


dents. They  have  deliberately  endeavored  to 
avoid  the  census  and  where  unavoidable  they 
have  given  inaccurate  and  confusing  infor- 
mation. The  Spanish  Republican  Aid  Com- 
mittee of  the  Unitarian  Service  Committee 
in  France  is  probr.bly  the  best  qualified  of 
any  organization  to  estimate  the  number  of 
the  Spaniard.^.  Tlie  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee Is  the  distinguished  artist,  Pablo 
Picasso. 

The  committee  has  made  careful  inquiries 
and  estimates  that  there  are  at  least  100,000 
adults  still  in  France  with  an  undeterminable 
number  of  children.  Anyone  who  is  familiar 
with  Spanish  families  knows  that  children 
are  numerous.  It  is  certainly  not  an  over- 
estimate to  say  that  there  are  at  least  200.000 
Spanish  refugees  still  In  France,  counting 
both  adults  and  children. 

increased  help  needed 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Callender  has  taken 
Into  consideration  that  when  he  made  the 
study  many  of  the  Spaniards  happened  to  be 
no  problem,  because  they  were  being  sup- 
ported by  funds  sent  generously  to  France  by 
the  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Committee 
and  administered  by  our  committee  there. 
To  these  funds  have  been  added  funds  of 
our  own  committee  and  of  other  similar  com- 
mittees, some  a.s.sistance  from  the  French 
Government  and  some  assistance  from  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Refugees. 

In  spite  of  that,  the  miserable  condition 
cf  these  unfortunate  expatriates  still  persists. 
Thousands  of  them  are  existing,  we  are  In- 
formed by  a  cable  received  March  1.  under 
very  miserable  conditions,  lacking  food, 
clothing,  and  medical  attention.  Many  of 
them  are  wounded  and  ill  as  a  result  of  the 
help  which  they  pave  In  the  liberation  of 
France.  The  help  given  by  America  must  be 
greatly  Increased,  we  are  told,  if  we  are  to 
reach  additional  urgent  cases. 

Today  It  has  been  my  heart-rending  duty 
to  cable  to  cur  office  in  Paris  that  the  help 
we  have  up  to  this  point  been  giving  to  these 
friends  cf  democracy  must  after  April  1  be  c\it 
by  two-thirds  as  the  result  of  the  failure  of 
America  to  respond  to  this  cry  of  distress. 

Charles  R.  Jot, 
Executive  Director,  Unitarian  Service 
Committee. 

Boston,  March  8, 1946. 


How  We  Can  Prevent  Progressive  Infla- 
tion by  Increased  Housing  Facilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  15.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  National 
Postwar  Conference,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
March  15-16,  1946: 

During  the  war  and  In  the  period  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,  progressive  infla- 
tion has.  In  a  measure,  been  held  back  by 
the  artificial  means  of  price  control.  Al- 
though highly  controversial  in  Its  present 
application,  price  control  is  Intended  to  stand 
between  us  and  the  miseries  and  brutalities 
of  another  kind  of  war — the  war  between 
postwar  supply,  always  hamepered  and  cur- 
tailed, and  postwar  demand,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  always  swollen  and  desperate. 
There  Is  a  growing  suspicion  and  struggle  In 
the  Congress,  brought  to  a  head  by  the  ad- 
ministration's  veterans'   emergency-housing 


program,  over  whether  price  control  in  Its 
present  application  is  helping  or  hindering 
recoil'. erslon  to  peacetime  production.  Un- 
less and  until  a  workable  production  program 
can  be  gotten  under  way,  price  control  can 
only  piny  a  losing  game,  for  it  treats  the 
symptoms  and  not  the  dlseaM.  It  levels 
down  the  fever  chart  and  avoids  some  suf- 
fering, but  the  cure  must  react  on  the  dis- 
order itself,  and  the  only  satisfactory  treat- 
ment for  demand  is  supply — that  Is  the  ABC 
of  cur  economic  system.  The  limitations 
of  price  control  are  dally  coming  to  light  in 
the  countless  Instances  of  production 
stymied  becau.se  of  price  ceilings  or  lack  of 
parts.  Once  the.se  problems  are  solved  and 
channels  are  cleared,  an  avalanche  of  goods 
will  flow  to  the  consumer. 

However,  the  Imperative  need  for  Increased 
housing  facilities  is  fundamentally  different 
from  that  of  most  end  products.  Housing 
was  a  sick  industry  even  before  the  compli- 
cation of  wartime  curtailment  attacked  it. 
The  machine  age  passed  it  by.  A  man, 
whether  in  or  out  of  the  Army,  eats  food  and 
wears  clothes:  mess  hall  or  corner  grocery, 
uniform  or  a  neat  pin-stripe  job  are  roughly 
comparable  in  the  over-all  supply  picture, 
for  as  the  civilian  demand  Increases  mili- 
tary requirements  subside  In  direct  propor- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  redistribution  and 
reconversion.  Housing  comes  In  a  different 
category  altogether.  There  is  almost  no  mili- 
tary housing  to  reconvert  and  civilian  con- 
struction was  cut  to  the  bone.  There  have 
been  about  6.000.000  marriages  since  Pearl 
Harbor.  It  does  not  take  too  much  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  that  these  figures  will  be 
more  than  doubled  as  unmarried  soldiers  re- 
turn to  civilian  life.  These  myriad  new  fam- 
ilies Increase  the  need  lor  howslng  far  be- 
yond the  proportions  Indicated  by  the  in- 
crease In  population,  which  Is  In  Itself  con- 
siderable. 

We  may  obtain  a  stable  economy  in  every 
other  field,  but  until  the  granddaddy  of  them 
all.  this  basic  requirement  for  American  liv- 
ing, is  filled,  we  cannot  eliminate  the  threat 
of  the  inflationary  spiral.  Where  the  need 
and  desire  for  homes  far  outstrips  the  avail- 
able supply  competition  for  the  scarce  prod- 
uct becomes  fierce.  In  that  we  have  the  In- 
gredients for  Inflation. 

Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt,  Housing  Administrator, 
has  outlined  a  tiold  plan  which,  while  con- 
troversial in  some  aspects,  can  be  successful 
and  demonstrate  again  the  world-famed  in- 
genuity and  power  of  American  Industry  en- 
gaged in  free  enterprise  under  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  There  are  a  great  va- 
riety of  ways  by  which  this  vital  building 
program  can  be  expedited.  Neither  Mr.  Wyatt 
nor  the  construction  Industry  as  it  exists 
today  can  do  the  job  alone.  It  is  essential 
that  aid  be  given  freely  from  all  quarters. 

The  Federal  Government  can  contribute  Its 
share  by  the  passage  of  expediting  legisla- 
tion to  provide  workable  machinery  and 
financial  assistance.  The  need  for  control 
of  resale  prices  on  existing  as  well  as  new 
homes  is  indicated.  Rent  ceilings  at  pres- 
ent are  operating  in  the  face  of  unchecked 
selling  prices.  A  rent  celling  Is  small  com- 
fort to  a  tenent  after  his  landlord  has  sold 
his  house  at  a  fat  profit,  and  he  finds  him- 
self with  a  90-day  eviction  notice.  Unlike 
other  commodities,  there  will  be  a  long,  hard 
pull  for  several  years.  Each  new  high  in 
price  level  increasingly  hampers  the  pro- 
duction effort  in  this  field.  New  housing 
alone  cannot  materially  check  prices  of  ex- 
isting homes  until  the  supply  reaches  a 
point  where  competition  can  have  ita  effect. 

Vital  cooperation  must  be  given  by  local 
governments.  One  requirement  is  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  enabling  the  resubdivl- 
sion  and  redevelopment  of  the  more  than 
15,000,000  vacant  subdivided  lota  now  exist- 
ing in  outlying  areas  of  cities  in  this  country 
today.  Many  individual  ownerships  and  ac- 
cumulated tax  delinquencies  make  It  impos- 
sible for  a  private  developer  to  reaMcmbis 
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properties.  Empowered  by  statute,  the 
la  ality  or  lu  agency  may  prepare  thla  land 
"*-!   reuse 

testrictlTe    proTtelons    In    local    buildtnK 
mu«t  be  examined  for  undue  severity 
deallni;  with  new  materials  and  methoda 
construction,     requirements     which.     In 
ny     cast's,     exceed     nationally     developed 
atindard.s      Codes   must   be  so  drawn   as  to 
it   flexibility   in  construction  or   In   the 
chjjlce  of  material  so  lonR  as  the  completed 
meets     recognized     standards     ol 
ty  and  health.     Some  codes  fail  to  per- 
full    realization    of    the    strength    of    a 
erial— for    example,    they    may    not    per- 
st  reuses    In    strxictural   steel    as   large   »s 
permitted     in     nationally     developed 
.T-ds     Somo  codes  require  ^jrealer  thick- 
i  of   masonry   walls   than    is   specified    In 
na  lonally      developed      standards— for      In- 
some    require    13-inch    brick    walls 
8-inch    walls    are    accepted    en 
Mafiy   local   buildlni?  codes   limit   an 

Is    to    a    few    specified    kinds    r.tir.ir 

permit  any  material   that  will   do  the 

particular    Job    involved — for   example,    they 

call  for  flrepriK)flng  around  columns  of 

Ihches  of  brickwork  or  3  Inches  of  con- 

instead  of  specifying  the  fire-resistance 

ng  desu-ed. 

lese  are  typical   examples   I!'  .t  a 

n(f  need  for  a  new  approach  ii  ^ft- 

of  building  cixlfs      It  would   be  a  grave 
ake  to  assume  that  all  desirable  changes 
Jld  reduce  requirements,  for  some  codes 
deficient  and  should  be  strengthened,  but 
Is  only  one  more  reason  for  a  series  of 
performance  standards  to  be  de^-  na- 

ally  to  provide  a  basis  for  cr.i  -,  of 

iflc  code  requirements      Fi>r  any  depart- 
the  burden  of  proof  should  be  upon  the 
Ision  that  Is  questioned, 
e  building  industry  Is  not  now  organ- 
to  pursue  scientific  Industrial  research 
lo   modern    mas.s    production    Industries, 
independent    builder    cannot    bepm    to 
the  curaprchensive  research  and  de- 
t    of    more    efficient    materials    and 
necessary  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
and  at   the  same  time  reduce  their 
as  the  automotive  Industry,  for  exam- 
has  Improved  the  automobile  and  brought 
thin  the  reach  of  most  pockctbcoks 

ication  Is  a  new  and  scary  word,  but 
t^ally  this  has  long  been  practiced  In  the 
^try.     MiUwork.  stich  as  doors  and  win- 
frames,  have  pro\en  the  practicality  of 
built   parts   to  be  assembled  on   the 
Architects  and  encmeers  must  be  com- 
oned  to  develop  extension  of  the  mill- 
principle  to  rcofs.  floors,  walls,  and  other 
I.    Materials  such  as  concrete,  metal,  and 
can  be  handled  in  new  and  war-devel- 
ways  to  fulfill  every-  requirement  of.  for 
nee.  an  exterior  wall,  but  which  could  be 
by    factory    methods    into   wall   sec- 
1.  eliminating  the  present  slow  and  costly 
rucnon  ot  many  livers  of  plaster,  lum- 
paini.  building  paper,  insulating  mate- 
and  the  like 

practices   which    require    that   con- 
struction be  carried  on  tn  a  traditional  man- 
without  the  use  of  labor-saving  equip- 
may  be  revised  without  hardship,  with 
jre.>*nt  prospect  of  scarce   labor  and  a 
b  ahead. 
Manufacturers    and    dealers    In    materials 
require     that     material    be    handled 
a  retailer.     Wherever  It  Is  found  to 
<f»eaper    and    more    efflcient.    shipment 
be  permitted   direct  from  manufac- 
to  contractor. 

pattern  of  housing  construction  and 

levels  following  World  War  I  may  well 

a  warning  and  serve  as  a  guide  In  our 

t   crista      History   repeats   itself   only 

ronsiderable  variation,  and  while  Amer- 

history   shows    that   commodity   prices 

Kiared  after  every  war.  only  to  collapse 

each  demobilization,   this  collnpse  did 

until  llj  years  after  the  armistice 
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waa  signed  in  1918.  When  peace  came  In 
that  year,  however,  the  general  expectation 
waa  that  high  wartime  prtcea  would  decline 
Immediately,  and  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer delayed  their  purchases  for  a  more 
favorable  market  Thi.s  voUir.tary  restraint 
resulted  m  a  deceptively  unstrained  price 
level  even  after  the  removal  of  wartime  con- 
trols. But  the  pent-up  r!-----  vc  demand  was 
tremendous.   Federal  e\  res  were  attll 

at  a  ■  -vel.  demand  lur  exports  was  un- 

pre«.  and    In     March     1919 — in    the 

apring.  ,s  :tly  associated  with  the  sound 

of  stean:  •      of  hammer  on  nail,  and  of 

saw  on  wood— the  storm  broke 

Today  we  have  the  advanta^je  of  hindsight. 
Our  Government  fully  recof^nizes  that  the 
danger  of  Inflation  did  not  end  with  the 
cancellation  <.f  war  contracts  The  W(;Unds  of 
war.  physical  or  economic,  cannot  be  dis- 
posed of  ailong  with  the  confetti  and  ticker 
tape  we  sweep  ofl  the  streets  after  the  victory 
parade.  Producer  and  consumer  alike  can 
plainly  see  high  price  levels  stretching  solidly 
ahead,  and  there  is  litUe  tendency  toward 
the  voluntary  restraint  obaerved  after  World 
War  I 

These  homeless  families,  and  particularly 
the  veterans"  families,  with  their  children 
and  the  yet  unbtirn.  not  only  deserve  a 
decent  home  but  the  fate  of  America  herself 
depends  upon  the  nurture  of  her  future  citi- 
zens. They  must  have  room  to  be  born  in. 
We  cannot  aHoro  ■  a  generation  while 

our    bypa^sed     b  industry,    unaided, 

struggles  to  nroduce  by  out-dated  methods  a 
maximum  of  9  000.000  houses  in  the  next  10 
years,  when  our  minimum  need  is  for  12  000  - 
000  and  our  maximum  need  is  for  16.000.000 
new  homes 


Postwar  Relief  Provisions  of  the  Excess- 
Profits  Tax  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f  K 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Mdrch  IS,  1946 

Mr  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
lief from  taxos  that  ha.s  come  to  some 
corporation.^  by  reason  of  carr>'-back.s 
has  been  .'^ubject  to  considerable  criti- 
cism In  recent  weeks.  It  shall  be  my 
purpose  to  discuss  this  matter  briefly. 

In  1940  Consress  levied  an  exces.<;- 
profit.^  tax  upon  corporations  at  rates 
which  took  practically  all  corporate  in- 
come above  a  level  measured  by  prewar 
earnings.  The  tax  produced  about  forty 
billions  of  dollars  of  revenue  between 
1940  and  1946.  Thi$  came  from  about 
70.000  corporations. 

When  the  excess-profits  tax  law  was 
being  written  it  was  recognized  that  be- 
cause of  its  necessary  severity  it  was  very 
probable  that  most  corporations  would 
not  be  able  to  accumulate  postwar  re- 
serves unless  the  law  would  carry  some 
relief  provisions.  As  a  result  three  relief 
provisions  were  adopted  to  anticipate 
postwar  needs  and  to  make  certain  that 
corporations  could  return  to  their  pre- 
war activities.  These  three  provisions 
are  as  follows: 

First.  The  carry-back  and  carry-for- 
ward of  what  was  termed  the  unused 
excess- profits  credit. 

Second.  A  10-percent  postwar  excess- 
profits  tax  cre<lit. 


Third.  The   recomputation  of  depre- 
tlon — amortization — deductions. 

Although  the  revenue  act  approved 
November  1945  repealed  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  the  machinery  for  computing 
the  tax.  including  these  three  relief  pro- 
visions, was  retained.  Consequently 
exce.s  -profits  taxpayers  in  1946  will  be 
entitled  to  carry  back  any  unused  excels 
profits  credit  ba.sed  upon  1946  earnings. 
The  10  percent  postwar  credit,  of  cour.se. 
in  1946  will  be  inoperative  snd  the 
amorti2ation  of  emergency  facilities  also 
will  not  apply  for  1946.  because  the 
amortization  period  was  terminated 
upon  i-ssuance  of  a  proclamation  by  the 
President  terminating  the  emorcrncy  for 
this  purpose.  Such  proclamation  was 
Issued  September  29,  1945. 

Ail  three  of  the.^e  relief  provisions,  as 
was  expected,  have  operated  to  prixluce 
refunds  to  some  t-xcc-is- profits  i.  s. 

These  refunds  belong  to  the  i....^..,.ng 
corporations  because  the  same  law  that 
called  for  the  collection  of  a  95-ptrcent 
tax  provided  for  the  refund  after  the 
war. 

It  is  reported  that  fhr.^e  refunds  will 
amount  to  .some  $20  000,000  000  and  that 
the  Government  is  thereby  financing 
theso  business  corporations  to  that 
amount. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  this  law  was 
.secretly  slipped  through  Congress,  and 
that  these  refunds  and  credits  are  wholly 
tax  free. 

These  charges  are  not  well  founded. 
The  TreasuPk-  Department  estimated  that 
probably  not  much  more  thnn  $5,000.- 
000.000  would  be  refunded  to  <  xcess- 
proflts  taxpayers  as  a  result  of  these 
three  relief  provisions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan 
to  encourage  businos  to  reconvert 
quickly  was  for  the  best  interest  of  the 
worker  as  well  as  for  the  best  interest  of 
the  busine.^s. 

In  the  third  place  the  law  was  passed 
by  Congress  in  accordance  with  the  regu- 
lar parliamentary  procedure  governin,' 
that  body 

The  excess-proflts-tax  law  was  fir.-t 
enacted  in  1940  This  law  provided  a  de- 
vice for  segregating  normal  profits  from 
excessive  profits.  In  1942  the  excess- 
profits  credit  carry-back  was  added  to 
the  law.  This  provided  a  method  of 
guaranteeing  cash  balances  for  the  pay- 
ment of  reconversion  expenses  and  ex- 
pcn.ses  incident  to  the  planning  for  post- 
war prod\ictlon. 

The  war  needs  of  the  Government  took 
priority  over  the  post-war  needs  of  In- 
dustry and  a  9"  ,>nt  tax  on  excess 
profits  was  ace.  v  imposed.  At  the 
same  time  Congress  realized  the  im- 
portance of  rapid  reco:  a  after  the 
war  and  leirlslated  ace. 

The  problem  of  .seeregating  normal 
profits  from  excess  profits,  was  solved  by 
establl.-shment  of  a  credit  to  be  used  in 
computing  the  amount  of  excess-profits- 
tax  liability.  This  credit  known  as  the 
excess -profits  credit  represents  about  95 
percent  of  the  prewar  normal  earnings 
between  1935  and  1940.  The  law  provid- 
ed two  methods  for  computing  the 
amount  of  the  credit,  which,  when  com- 
puted was  applied  again.«.t  total  earmngs 
for  each  taxable  year  during  the  war 
period.    The  remaining  balance  then  be- 
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came  subject  to  the  excess-profits  tax 
after  making  certain  other  adjustments. 
Whenever  this  credit  exceeds  the 
amount  of  total  income  the  excess  por- 
tion Is  termed  the  "unused  excess-profits 
credit."  and  under  the  law  could  be  car- 
ried back  to  the  two  preceding  taxable 
years,  but  not  beyond  1941  and  if  not 
entirely  consumed  in  those  years,  carried 
forward  to  the  two  succeeding  taxable 
years.  In  this  way.  the  amount  of  in- 
come subject  to  the  exce.-^s-profits  tax  in 
a  prior  year  was  reduced  giving  rise  to 
the  po'^sibility  of  a  refund. 

AMORTIZATION     DFDUCTIONS     AND     THt     PERCENT 
PCST\VAB  CHEOrr 

Refunds  also  will  ari.se  under  the  war- 
time amortization  provisions  of  the  law 
whereby  proF>erty  acquired  to  produce 
Income  during  the  war  period  could  be 
depreciated  over  a  5-year  period  begin- 
ning after  1940.  Subsequently  this  pe- 
riod was  reduced  to  a  period  ending  with 
the  proclaimed  termination  of  the  war 
emergency.  Such  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  President  September  29, 
1945.  Taxpayers,  including  individuals 
thereupon  were  allowed  to  terminate  the 
depreciation  period  as  of  October  1.  1945. 
As  a  result,  the  amount  of  deduction 
taken  for  depreciation  in  a  previous  year 
was  increased,  the  resulting  excess-prof- 
its tax  reduced  and  a  refund  made  pos.^i- 
ble.  The  corporations  receivini:  their  re- 
funds had  taken  great  risks  when  they 
changed  the  character  of  their  opera- 
tions in  order  to  increase  production  of 
es.sential  war  materials.  They  would  not 
have  assumed  the.se  risks  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  agreed  to  protect  them. 
They  did  their  part  and  it  was  only  right 
for  the  Government  to  do  its  part  for  the 
result  was  that  these  corporations  would 
then  be  able  to  reconvert  and  to  again 
give  employment  to  their  men. 

The  10-r>ercent  postwar  credit  will  not 
produce  refunds  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  and  is  therefore  distinguishable 
from  the  carry-back  of  unused  excess 
profits  credits  and  the  amortization  of 
war  investments.  The  postwar  credit  is 
a  tax  credit  originally  payable  in  bonds 
and  later  allowed  to  be  taken  currently 
against  excess-profits  tax  liability.  Al- 
though a  taxpayer  paid  the  full  amount 
of  his  excess-profits  tax.  the  postwar 
credit  vas  a  guaranty  that  he  would 
eventually  receive  back  10  percent  of  the 
tax  paid. 

It  is  imp>ortant  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
credit  carry-backs  increase  normal  tax 
and  surtax  liabilities.  For  example  if  a 
taxpayer  in  1946  had  an  unused  excess- 
profit  credit  of  $10000  which  he  carried 
back  to  1944.  approximately  40  percent  of 
$10,000  would  be  recovered  through  the 
normal  tax  and  surtax.  This  is  not  true 
in  the  case  of  Increased  deductions  re- 
sulting from  adjusted-depreciation 
schedules.  Increasing  these  deductions 
in  a  prior  year,  will  produce  a  smaller 
normal  tax.  surtax  and  excess  profits  tax 
liability  for  such  j'ear. 

It  is  also  significant  that  all  corpora- 
tions whose  combined  liability  for  nor- 
mal tax.  surtax,  and  excess-profits  tax 
in  1944  and  1945  exceed  the  80-percent 
limitation  or  ceiling — 80  percent  of  sur- 
tax net  income — placed  upon  such  ag- 
gregate hability.  will  lose  money  by  vir- 
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tue  of  the  credit  carry  backs.  The  reason 
is  that,  while  their  liability  will  remain 
the  same  for  those  years,  the  reduction  in 
their  excess-profits-tax  liability  will  pro- 
duce a  corresponding  decrease  in  their 
postwar  credits,  the  proceeds  of  which 
meanwhile  may  have  been  spent.  The 
taxpayer  will  therefore  be  out  of  pocket 
for  the  amount  of  such  reduction. 

Windfalls  and  other  unwarranted  re- 
funds or  rebates  are  conceivably  pos- 
sible in  the  operation  of  the  three  post- 
war relief  provisions.  In  the  drafting 
and  administration  of  the  excess-profits- 
tax  laws  the  problem  of  preventing 
abuses  was  acute  becau.se  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  accounting  practices  encoun- 
tered. Taxing  authorities  should  care- 
fully scrutinize  all  these  claims  for 
refund  and  protect  the  Government 
against  any  illegal  claims. 

The  act  of  September  1945.  which  pro- 
vides for  the  rep)eal  of  the  excess-profits 
tax,  also  provides  for  the  removal  of 
all  income  taxes  from  about  12.000.000 
low-income  taxpayers.  Congress  was 
moved  to  this  action  by  a  desire  to  be 
fair  to  the  workers  as  well  as  to  the  cor- 
porations. Congress  had  in  mind  pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  rapid  reconver- 
sion which  at  that  time  appeared  to  be 
well  on  Its  way.  When  the  law  was  first 
pas.sed  the  only  complaints  against  its 
passage  were  from  people  who  were  op- 
po.'^ed  to  the  reduction  of  any  taxes  be- 
cause they  insisted  that  high  taxes  were 
needed  to  meet  the  tremendous  expenses 
of  government  and  to  apply  toward  the 
interest  on  the  heavy  national  debt. 


OPA  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EW ART 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Miles  City  <Mont.)  Daily  Star  of 
March  12,  1946: 

ENTIRE  PARK  COUNTT  PRICE  CONTROL  BOARD 
RESIGNS    ON   TUESDAY 

Ln-iNCsTON,  March  12. — Resignation  of  the 
entire  Park  County  price  control  board  In 
protest  against  orders  from  State  OPA  officials 
Instituting  a  system  of  quota  punishment  of 
price  violations  was  announced  today  by 
Chairman  R.  A.  Thornton.  Thornton  said 
the  board  had  been  told  to  find  15  merchants 
guilty  of  price  violations  each  month  and 
that  this  was  a  must. 

•'We  were  advised."  Thornton's  letter  to  the 
State  director  asserted,  "that  in  all  c.ises 
where  it  was  the  second  offense  the  files  were 
to  be  sent  to  Helena  and  that  any  recom- 
mendations we  might  make  would  be  sub- 
ject to  overruling,  in  other  words  that  the 
panel's  decision  did  not  mean  anything. 

"You  are  sending  out  discourteous  letters 
assessing  fines  without  allowing  any  defense, 
which  seems  to  us  entirely  contrary  to  our 
American  process  of  law. 

"We,  the  panel,  have  decided  that  we  can- 
not act  under  these  conditions  and  we  are 
submitting  our  resignations  to  take  effect  at 
once." 


In  a  statement  the  members  of  the  board 
declared  that  they  have  protested  against  the 
policy  of  the  OPA  In  sending  inspectors  into 
this  county  who  assets  fines  against  mer- 
chants without  a  hearing  and  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  presentation  of  a  defense  before  the 
board.  These  fines.  Thornton  said,  are  re- 
quested in  the  form  of  donations  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  order  to  avoid  legal 
procedure. 

The  board  also  protested  against  the  policy 
of  the  State  OPA  office  In  requiring  a  fine 
on  everj-  second  offense,  even  though  the  firbt 
offense  might  have  been  on  a  technicality  or 
an  error  on  the  part  of  the  merchant. 

"Representatives  of  the  State  OPA  office 
threatened  to  send  a  price  officer  to  attend 
every  one  of  our  sessions  in  an  attempt  to 
force  us  to  follow  regulations  w  hlch  we  con- 
sider unfair."  Thornton  said  "We  were  alto 
told  that  if  we  resigned  the  State  office  could 
secure  another  price  panel  In  5  minutes." 

Members  of  the  panel,  in  addition  to 
Thornton,  are  E.  H.  Newell.  Edwin  P.  Par- 
riott.  Prank  Adams.  F.  W.  Puher.  Dcm  Cowlec, 
W.  H.  Sparr.  Joe  Parrioit,  George  Biyan,  J.  T. 
Skyes.  and  John  P.  OHell. 


Congressional  Secretaries  Make  Good 
Congressman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  House  had  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  the  value  and 
efficiency  of  congressional  .secretaries  in 
connection  with  a  bill  which  had  for  its 
purpo.-^e  the  increasing  of  the  allowance 
to  each  Member  for  clerical  hire. 

In  that  discussion  it  developed  that  a 
number  of  former  secretaries  are  now 
Members  of  the  House.  Their  training 
as  secretaries  must  have  fitted  them  for 
the  job  of  Congressman  as  the  mention 
of  the  names  of  some  of  them  will  Indi- 
cate to  any  Member.  Among  Members 
who  were  former  secretaries  I  mention 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Herbert  C.  Bonner;  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Harold  C.  Hagen;  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Gordon  Canfield; 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maine,  Margaret 
Chase  Smith;  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Carter  Manasco;  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.s.souri,  Clarence  Cannon;  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri.  John  J. 
Cochran;  and  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island,  AiME  J.  Forand. 

A  good  secretary  must  know  the  dis- 
trict of  his  Congressman.  More  and 
more  constituents  look  to  Washington 
for  various  kinds  of  help  from  their  Con- 
gressman. Congressional  secretarial  ex- 
perience would  probably  be  the  best 
training  and  background  a  Congressman 
could  have. 

Our  colleague  Clare  Boothe  Lcce,  re- 
cently declared  her  intention  not  to  run 
for  reelection.  Hei  penetrating  and 
courageous  mind  will  be  missed  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Her  announced  re- 
tirement brought  forth  an  editorial  in 
the   Bridgeport   Post    which   prompted 
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me  to  inquire  about  present  Congressmen 
who  were  former  Members. 
Ifhe  editorial  follows: 

nOM   SECBTTABT   TO    CONCmESSMAN 

The  firmly  announced  Intention  of  Con- 
fr  sswoman  Clare  Booth*  Luc«  neither  to 
■e  !k  another  nomination  nor  to  permit  ber- 
le  f  to  be  drafted,  leaves  Fairfield  County 
Republicans  on  a  still-bunt  for  a  candidate 
succeed  her. 

3ne  of  the  first  ideas  which  comes  to  mind 
that  the   party  might  well   consider  the 
ities  of  Albert  P.  Morano  who  has  been 
igressional    secretary    not    only    to    Mrs. 
taut  to  Congressman  Austin  before  her. 
{  the  county  wants  a  faithful  servant  who 
erstands    its    problems    and    has    had    a 
btklcground    of    experience    which    no   other 
candidate   can   duplicate   In    this   particular 
cl.  It  might  very  well  take  Mr.  Morano. 
There  would  also  be  something  unique  and 
reshing  In  seeing  one  of  the  worlt  horses 
Congress  getting  a  promotion  based  upon 
formance.     Other     congressional      secre- 
les  mic;ht  then  aspire  to  become  Congress- 
n  in  tlieir  own  right,  at  some  future  time. 
For  each  time  that  a  Member  of  Congress 
called  upon  to  debate,  he  Is  called  upon  a 
h4"dred   times   to  make   decisions   affecting 
welfare  of  firms,   industries,  or  individ- 
In  his  district.     These  decisions  must  be 
upon  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  whole 
ationship    between    the    district    and    the 
lous  departments  of  Government  and  the 
lal    problems  of   the   industries   in   each 
n  and  city.    Then  there  are  Innumerable 
ic  problems  and  (In  the  case  of  a  congres- 
sional district  which  fronts  upon  salt  water, 
ours  does)  the  intricate  matter  of  harbors 
harbor  lines,  the  dredging  of  channels. 
.  all  of  which  must  be  handled  under  Fed- 
1  auspices. 

We  don't  suppose  that   Secretary   Morano 

a  ureal  personal  following  In  the  county 

ause  he  has  never  had  the  Inclination  or 

opportunity  to  create  one.    But  he  must 

a  good   secretary,  for  his  employer.  Mrs. 

says   so   most   emphatically,   and    the 

rk:ug  newspapermen  at  the  National  Capl- 

V '*td  him  the  best  of  the  lot.  to  their 

!\\lfdi:c. 

t  is  interesting  to  reflect  that  most  Con- 
men  require  young  men  aspiring  to  go 
West    Point   or  Annapolis,   to   take  com- 
it;\e  examinations  for  the  pppolntments. 
we  picked  our  Congressmen  by  competitive 
in  the  first  plao-  r  vit- 

■\    !t   stands   to   ■  •    the 
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landing   InformatioD  Between   Coun- 
tries and  House  Committees 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  .MISSISSIPPI 
N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

VIr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
nntely  I  did  not  hear  all  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
fnim  Ohio,  but  I  did  catch  the  gist  of  it; 
ard  I  want  to  say  for  his  information 
and  for  the  information  of  the  House — 
and  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
ge  itleman — that  Mr.  Harriman  ap- 
pe  ired  before  the  Rules  Committee  in 
executive  session  at  my  suggestion  and 
my  request.  We  thought  It  would  be 
hly  desirable  and  advisable  to  have 


Mr.  Harriman's  opinion  and  to  have  the 
facts  about  that  case.  Certainly  no  re- 
flection was  Intended  on  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  On  the  contrary,  we 
wondered  why  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee had  not  had  Mr.  Harriman  ap- 
pear before  them,  for  he  is  the  one  man 
who  knows  more  about  that  situation 
than  anybody  el.se. 


Promotion  of  International  Good  Will 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILMAM  FULBRIGHT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  15  (ICQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mri  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Better  Currency  Than 
Gold."  from  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une of  Thursday.  March  14.  1946.  in  re- 
gard to  Senate  bill  1636.  authorizing  use 
of  credits  established  through  the  sale  of 
surplu.s  properties  abroad  for  the  promo- 
tion of  international  good  will  through 
the  exchange  of  students  in  the  fields  of 
education,  culture,  and  science. 

I  also  ask  con.sent  to  have  printed  an 
editorial  on  the  same  subject  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
on  March  2.  1946.  entitled  "Changing 
Canpon.s  to  Cultural  Currency." 

There  beinc:  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  March 
14.  19461 

BZrm  CtTBSENCT  THAN  COLO 

The  F  •  n  for  u;;  r- 
erly  crt  -,  i  for  an  i- 
dents  has  re<reived  very  substantial  back- 
ing in  h^ •■  -  before  a  special  Senate  com- 
mittee               -  Ftn.BRiGHT  would  amend  the 

nt 
and  eliminating  the  requirement  thai  pay- 
ment be  made  in  dollars  or  gold.  His  bill 
would  establish  credits  hi  the  purchasing 
country,  part  of  which  could  be  used  to  pay 
the  way  of  American  students  in  its  univer- 
sities. Am-  interest  In  foreign  study 
Is  attested  :  than  a  thousand  GI  re- 
quests to  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Under  the  bill  such  credits  could  also  be  used 
to  pay  for  transportation  of  foreign  students 
to  the  United  States  or  to  American  institu- 
tions abroad.  The  bill  may  be  amended  to 
include  provision  for  their  educational  sup- 
P' rt  as  well.  Or  it  may  be  broadened,  as 
William  Benton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
suggests,  to  include  maintenance  of  libraries 
and  corollary  educational  activities  abroad. 
The  more  one  thinks  on  the  possibilities 
of  this  plan  in  promoting  understanding  be- 
tween nations,  now  when  that  understanding 
is  recognized  as  a  goal  of  paramount  Im- 
portance, the  more  exciting  the  prospect  be- 
comes. The  value  of  student  exchanges  has 
t)een  well  exemplified.  The  use  of  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  Indemnity  turned  back  to  China 
for  the  education  of  Chinese  students  In  this 
country  has  had  an  Incalculable  Influence  In 
turning  the  thoughts  of  Chinese  men  of 
learning  westward.  Former  President  Hoover 
cites  the  influence  of  the  Belgian-American 


Educational  Foundation.  That  organization 
utilized  funds  from  the  liquidation  of  Bel- 
gian relief  surpluses  after  the  last  war  to 
bring  Belgian  students  here,  send  Americans 
to  Belgium.  The  result,  Mr.  Hoover  says.  Is 
that  there  Is  no  country  In  ETurope  "where 
the  Ideals  and  purposes  of  the  American  peo- 
ple are  so  well  understood  and  respected  as 
they  are  in  Belgium."  The  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships have  made  for  better  understanding 
between  this  Nation  and  Great  Britain.  The 
Fulbrisht  plan  would  put  such  student  ex- 
changes on  a  far  wider  basis,  sendinsj  Ameri- 
cans into  England.  France.  Italy,  Australia, 
and  China,  possibly  to  Norway,  India.  New 
Zealand,  and  Russia,  and.  if  the  plan  Ls  made 
a  two-way  one.  receiving  their  students  here. 
An  ob'ique  but  practical  argument  for  the 
plan  is  that  unless  we  exchange  the  surpluses 
for  some  such  purpose  they  may  not  be  uti- 
lized at  all.  The  would-be  purchasers  have 
not  the  dollars  with  which  to  buy  even  such 
needed  goods  as  trucks  and  tractors,  loco- 
motives and  bulldozers,  most  of  which  will, 
nevertheless,  not  be  shipped  back.  William 
N.  Nichols,  editor  of  This  Week,  has  sug- 
gested that  we  will  be  converting  these  other- 
wise indispcs-ible  goods  into  "cultural  cur- 
rency." It  is  a  happy  term  in  connection 
with  this  plan  to  turn  the  wastage  of  war 
Into  opportunities  for  better  mutual  under- 
standing among  nations. 

[From    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
March  2.  1946] 

CHANCING    CANNONS    TO    CULTfRAL    CURRENCY  — 
AN    INTIMATE    Mf^SACE    FRO-M    WA.'jHINCTON 

(By  Richard  L.  Slrout) 

W.ASHi.NCTON. — Congress  has  a  proposal  to 
turn  some  of  the  value  of  American  military 
surplus  dumped  around  the  world  in  foreign 
countries  to  aid  in  the  mutual  exchange  of 
students. 

The  proposal  would  in  effect  transform 
cannons  into  cultural  currency.  It  would 
do  for  the  :  world  what  the  system  of 

Rhodes  sc!  !S  done  to  foster  Engllsh- 

speakincr  u  t;.  and  what  the  Boxer 

Indemnity  .>  done  to  draw  China 

closer  to  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  bold 
scheme,  sf;"  v  ■•'.r.g  to  the  imagination,  ca- 
pable of  r«  !,  and  tremendous  In  pos- 
sibilities SciiaUT  J.  William  Fulbricht 
(Democrat >,  of  .Arknn=a«  hns  Introduced 
sus  ■  i-  Just  been 
ci:  j?e  of  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee.  Another  bill, 
not  directly  based  on  the  disposal  of  war 
surplus.  Is  in  the  Hnu.^e,  introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Sol  Bloom  (Democrat),  of  New 
York,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

William  Philip  Slmms.  distinguished  writer 
on  foreign  affairs,  discussing  the  Fulbrlght 
bill,  recalls  how  the  United  States  returned 
most  of  its  share  of  the  W33,000,000  Boxer 
indemnity  levied  aainlnst  China  by  the  great 
powers,  and  how  China,  in  ^rratitude.  decided 
to  use  the  funds  to  educate  students  in 
America.  Few  deeds  of  grace  In  this  sorry 
world  have  h.^d  such  profound  results.  The 
Chinese  students  educated  in  the  United 
States  have  been  the  seed  corn  of  a  new 
era;  it  Is  hard  to  think  of  any  other  single 
aa  that  has  returned  such  rich  dividends 
In  good  will,  understanding — yes;  and  trade. 

China  set  up  Tslng  Hua  College  at  Peking 
where,  until  the  war  intervened,  a  group 
of  about  400  students,  picked  competitively, 
were  prepared  for  entrance  to  American  uni- 
versities Over  100  Chinese  were  graduated 
In  the  United  States  annually  to  return 
home  an  American  viewpoint.     The 

United  made  a  gesture  of  syn.pathy 

that  hardly  affected  its  pocketbook;  the  re- 
sult was  a  river  of  good  will  that  never  dried 
up,  and  that  watered  the  whole  Orient. 

America  ha.s  surplus  war  material  scattered 
all  over  the  world.  In  most  cases  it  is  too 
costly  to  bring  home,  the  native  countries 
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cant  afford  to  pay  much  for  It.  and  the  alter- 
native 18  to  let  it  rot.  The  rea.son  American 
troops  are  today  in  India  is  to  guard  surplus 
goods  there.  The  cost  of  supporting  the 
troops  Ls  eating  up  the  potential  value  of  the 
goods:  the  Indians  dont  like  to  have  the 
troops  there;  the  United  States  soldierb  want 
to  come  home.     This  Is  typical  of  many  aieas. 

Testifying  for  the  Fulbright  bill,  William 
r.  Nichols  magazine  editor  and  also  a  former 
Rhodes  scholar,  explained  the  program;  he 
would  dispose  of  the  surplus  for  a  certain 
amount  of  cash,  or  for  goods  needed  in  the 
United  States.  But  he  would  also  accept  In 
payment  a  new  kind  of  currency,  endow- 
ment funds  that  would  provide  for  regular 
exchange  visits  between  students  and  citi- 
zens of  the  two'lands.  1  ae  word  "students" 
would  be  broadly  Interpreted;  it  would  In- 
clude Journalists,  teachers,  representatives  of 
all  kinds.  The  expense  would  be  b.irne  In 
whole  or  in  large  part  by  the  country  re- 
ceiving surplus  goods 

Under  the  Fulbright  plan,  a  limit  of 
$2.500000  for  any  country  in  any  one  year 
would  be  imposed,  and  only  surplus  material 
outside  the  American  continental  area  and 
pa-^sessions  would  be  available.  II  the  world 
has  indeed  reached  an  idealogical  contest  be- 
tween democratic  capitalism  and  collectivism, 
it  would  seem  a  shrewd  move,  both  for  senti- 
mental and  educational  reasons,  to  Invite 
plenty  of  Impressionable  young  foreign 
students  over  here  as  guests,  to  see  how 
.^mer:ca  woiks.  while  giving  plenty  of  Ameri- 
cans a  chance  to  go  abroad  to  see  for  them- 
selves what  kind  of  world  they  are  living  in. 

Mr.  Blooms  program  notes  the  worlds 
present  acute  shortage  of  dollar  exchange, 
which  threatens  to  cut  off  foreign  students 
from  the  United  States.  He  would  extend 
to  European  countries  such  facilities  for  ex- 
changing scnolars.  students,  and  technicians 
as  are  now  maintained  in  relation  to  Latin 
America  and  to  China. 

The  Fulbright  and  Bloom  bills  are  com- 
panion or  supplementary  measures.  They 
both  take  the  same  view,  that  educational 
bread  thrown  on  the  waters  today  may  bring 
in  whole  shiploads  of  good  will  in  the  years 
to  come,  while  helping  to  make  a  better 
world. 


Federal  World  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABE  MURDOCK 

or    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  the 
very  un.settled  political  relations  between 
the  great  world  powers,  in  my  opinion, 
is  having  a  serious  impact  on  the  people 
of  this  country.  The  effect  of  this  im- 
pact on  our  people  has  been  emphati- 
cally called  to  my  attention  by  a  reso- 
lution recently  adopted  by  the  Ogden 
Rotary  Club,  of  Ogden,  Utah.  This  res- 
olution so  clearly  and  concisely  points 
out  what  this  great  civic  organization  of 
my  rtate  thinks  should  be  done  in  world 
affairs  that  I  think  it  worthy  of  inclusion 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  news 
item  covering  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution appearing  in  the  Ogden  Standard 
Examiner,  a  newspaper  of  Ogden.  Utah, 
dated  February  22,  1946,  also  contains 
some  interesting  sidelights  which  should 
accompany  the  resolution. 


The  resolution  was  mailed  to  me  by 
Paul  Thatcher,  a  very  prominent  young 
lawyer  of  Ogden,  who  is  devoting  much 
of  his  time  to  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional affairs  and  world  government. 
With  his  letter  he  also  enclosed  a  copy  of 
a  telegram  dated  December  17.  1943.  and 
addressed  to  the  resolutions  committee 
of  the  American  Bar  As.sociation.  The 
subject  of  this  telegram  is  Federal  World 
Government.  The  telepram  is  signed  by 
Justice  James  H.  Wolfe  and  Justice 
Roger  I.  McDonough.  of  the  Utah  Su- 
preme Court,  two  of  the  ablest  and  most 
scholarly  jurists  in  our  country.  It  is 
also  signed  by  Utah's  distinguished  and 
able  attorney  general,  Grover  A.  Giles, 
and  by  31  of  Utah's  very  prominent  and 
active  lawyers. 

I  ask.  Mr.  Pre.«;ident.  that  the  news 
item,  the  resolution  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  the  telegram,  including  the  names 
of  the  signers  thereof,  all  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
item,  including  the  resolution,  and  the 
telegram  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

OcDEN     Rotary     Club     Passes     Resolution 

Asking    United    States    To    Back    World 

Reptjblic 

Ogden  Rotary  Club  Wednesday  passed  a 
resolution  respectfully  and  urgently  request- 
ing the  United  States  Government  and  its 
officers  immediately  to  Initiate  the  procedure 
necessary  to  formulate  a  constitution  under 
which  all  willing  peoples  may  unite  in  a 
federal  world  republic.  By  the  resolution  the 
club  called  upon  the  Rotary  International  to 
give  Immediate  consideration  to  the  matter 
and  to  take  appropriate  and  vigorous  action 
to  promote  the  early  establishment  of  a 
world  federation 

It  Is  understood  that  the  club  Intends  to 
act  only  through  Rotary  International,  and 
with  Its  approval 

The  International  service  committee,  under 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  H.  Aldous  Dixon,  presi- 
dent of  Weber  College,  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted the  resolution  to  the  club.  President 
Dixon  expressed  deep  pleasure  en  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

service  to  mankind 

The  action  of  Ogden  Rotary  Is  In  keeping 
with  its  object  of  service  to  mankind."  he 
said.  "Today  the  war  system  threatens  the 
cherished  traditions  and  ways  of  life  of  all 
peoples.  Having  studied  the  problem  and 
become  convinced  that  only  by  world  federal 
government  can  world  anarchy  and  war  be 
replaced  with  a  system  of  order  and  security 
under  law,  and  that  only  under  order  and 
security  can  we  be  safe  In  our  American  tra- 
dition of  the  right  of  men  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  we  felt  our  duty 
as  citizens  required  us  to  advise  our  Govern- 
ment of  cur  wishes.  It  is  our  hope  that  many 
other  organizations  will  adopt  our  resolution. 

"We  have  city  and  county  government  for 
local  affairs.  State  government  for  State  af- 
fairs, and  national  Government  for  national 
affairs — but  we  have  no  world  government 
for  world  affairs.  The  system  needs  complet- 
ing. With  the  addition  of  a  world  govern- 
ment responsible  directly  to  the  people,  mak- 
ing and  administering  laws  to  govern  Indi- 
vidual activity  in  world  affairs  we  may  hope 
for  peace.  Of  course,  regulation  of  national 
matters  will  be  reserved  to  the  people's  na- 
tional governments.  Only  power  to  regulate 
purely  International  or  war-breeding  matters 
need  be  delegated  to  the  world  government." 

CLtJB'S  attitude 

Asked  about  the  club's  attitude  toward  the 
UNO,  Dr.  Diron  said,  "The  UNO  is,  of  course, 


a  league  of  governments  rather  than  a  gov- 
ernment of  peoples.  It  Is  not  responsible  to 
the  people,  nor  has  It  any  authority  over 
them  It  has  no  police  power,  only  the  pros- 
pect of  military  force.  It  cannot  enact  1  .w; 
It  can  only  make  recommendations  and 
threaten  war  to  prevent  war  Nj  league  of 
govern|[ients  has  ever  established  or  main- 
tained peace  Bu"  the  UNO  is  all  "e  have 
now  A  league  is  better  than  nothing  at  all. 
Until  a  world  government  is  in  existence  and 
ready  to  function  we  should  support  the  UNO 
and  squeeze  out  of  it  all  the  good  we  can. 
We  are  told  It  Is  a  'first  step."  When  It's 
raining  ntom  bombs  we  better  not  pitch  camp 
at  the  end  of  the  first  step.  Better  run  on 
home  out  of  the  rain.  The  5;overnment  is 
the  'home'  of  any  peace-loving  people." 

TEXT  OF  HESOLXrriON 

Following  Is  the  text  of  the  resolution: 

"Peace  Is  the  most  urgent  need  of  man. 
Without  peace  neither  man's  civilization  nor 
man  himself  can  hope  long  to  survive  in  our 
interdependent  world. 

"We  recognize  that  there  can  be  no  peaye 
without  Justice,  no  Justice  without  law.  and 
no  law  without  government  to  make,  inter- 
pret, and  enforce  law 

'History  discloses  only  one  successful 
method  of  establishing  law  and  Justice 
among  people  of  separate  states,  each  with 
needs  peculiar  to  It,  but  all  with  a  ccminon 
need  That  method  is  the  federal  system  of 
government 

"In  the  federal  system  there  Is  an  apr-^ed 
division  of  authority  between  the  central 
government  and  the  governments  of  the 
member  states.  Both  central  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  supreme,  each  within  Its  own 
limited  Jurisdiction.  Both  are  responsible  to 
and  enforce  their  laws  directly  upon  their 
common  citizens.  Tlie  common  need  is 
served.     Local  autonomy  is  preserved 

"It  Is  under  such  a  federal  system  that  the 
United  States  of  America  has  become  a  united 
Nation  of  separate  States  which  were  orig- 
inally and  still  are  in  the  nature  of  separate 
nations. 

"However  the  nations  of  the  world  diffrr 
in  their  local  needs,  whatever  their  doubts 
and  fears,  their  peoples  are  today  united  in 
the  supreme  need  for  peace,  transcending  all 
other  needs.  As  the  people  of  the  States 
which  form  the  United  States  of  America 
created  a  central  government  to  serve  their 
common  needs  and  still  preserved  their  local 
rights,  so  must  the  people  of  the  nations  of 
_  the  world  today  create  a  new  central  Tgovern- 
"  ment  to  serve  that  greatest  common  need, 
preserving  still  their  local  rights.  To  their 
public  servants  In  the  central  and  In  the 
local  governments  the  world's  people  may 
delegate  the  exercise  of  such  portions  of  their 
sovereign  pwDwer  of  government  as  they  deem 
necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  ereat 
common  need. 

"Just  as  checks  and  balances  were  deemed 
necessary  by  the  designers  of  the  Federal 
systtTn.  and  are  still  as  necessary  as  they 
were  at  the  beginning,  so  the  world  gpvern- 
ment  must  maintain  checks  upon  tho.=e  to 
whom  Its  citizens 'delegate  that  portion  of 
their  sovereignty  necessary  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world,  lest  tyranny  and  Injus- 
tice arise  to  provoke  man  to  destroy  bis  only 
hope  of  survival. 

"Under  such  a  system,  the  apparent  bar- 
riers of  nationality,  race,  culture,  and  re- 
ligion have  been  and  can  be  surmounted. 
Under  such  a  system,  peace  may  be  attained. 
No  such  system  ''as  ever  failed.  Nothing  lets 
has  ever  succeeded.  '' 

"Today  man  controls  the  ultimate  force 
of  destruction.  Only  through  govfrnm.ent 
can  man  hope  to  establish  any  system  of 
order  and  security  under  law  Only  such  a 
system  assures  peace.  Any  other  is  a  mir- 
age enticing  man  to  his  destruction.  Today 
man  must  create  a  world  federal  republic 
with  power  to  establish  world  order  and 
security  under  law,  or  he  must  sacrifice  ib« 
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of  his  children  upon  the  alter  of  war. 

has  no  third  choice.     Tomorrow  he  may 

e  no  choice:   Therefore  be  it 

Resolved   by   the  Rotary  Club   of  O^den, 

ifi.  in  harmony  u-ith  one  of  the  objects  of 

ary    International,    to    advance    interna' 

lal    understanding    and    peace    through 

Id  fellotcship.  That   the   Government   of 

United   States  of   America   and   each   of 

officers  thereof  are  respectfully  and  urg- 

-  requested  Immediately  to  initiate  the 

procedure  necessary  to  formulate  a  constl- 

lon   under  which  all  willing  peoples  may 

te  In  a  federal  world  republic;  and  be  it 

flirt  her 

Resolved.  That  Rotary  International  is  re- 
8*ctfully  urged  to  s-  mediate  consider- 

at|on  to  the  matter-  i  ir  the  preamble 

this  resolution  and  to  take  appropriate 
I  vigorous  action  to  promote  the  early 
ablisment  of  a  world  federation,  and  if 
iiry  International  approves  thereof,  that 
IPS  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  every 
Cary  Cli:b  in  the  world." 

Ogden.  Utah.  Dtccmber  17,  1945. 

COM.MITTF.E. 

■1  Bar  A.-<soctation. 
Setherland   Plaza  Hotel. 

Cincinnati.  Ohio: 
Kc  respectfully  urge  a  favorable  report  on 
'e   Farmers    prop.i.'-ed    resolution    approv- 
Federal    world  government.     We   believe 
'    such    t;overnment    is    the    Im- 
ontUl  second  step  m  our  strug- 
gle for  world  order  and  security  under  law. 
George  H.  Lowe.  Leroy  B.  Young.  James 
A.  Howtll.  Roy  b.  Thatcher.  Wade 
M.  Johnson.  Neil  R.  Olm.'-  '    i 

A.    Huggins.    John    A.    Hi 
LewU  A.  Wallace.  Charles  G   Cow- 
ley.    Paul     Thatcher.     Joseph     E. 
•vans.  I.  E.  Brockbank.  George  S. 
Balllf.    A.    Sherman    Christensen 
M-lvin  C.  Harris.  S.  P.  Dobbs. 

'o"™  — An  identical  telegram  was  sent  from 
•    Lake   City   with   the   following  signers- 

--!    James    H.    Wolfe.    Justice    Roger    I 
ough,   Bryan   P    Leverich.   Otto   Weis- 

A.  W.  Sandack.  Wallace  D    Kurd.   James 
sen    B.  R.  ParkmsiMi.  Calvin  W.  Raw- 
.  Llewellyn  O    Thdmas.   Beverly  S.   Clen- 
in.  Grover  A    Giles,  Robert  B    Porter    Jr 
Tthur  Bailey.  D   M    Draper.  Paul  H    Rav 

W.  W.  Ray.  '' 
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Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

UF   CALirORNU 

i;jf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridau.  March  15.  1946 

N|r.    HOLIFIELD      Mr.    ^  r.    the 

reudent  in  a  pres.s  inter\  terday 

restated  his  position  regarding  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy.  For  the  second 
tim '  he  has  emphatically  stated  that 
such  control  should  rest  in  the  hands  of 
vilian  commission.  The  control  of 
atonic  energy  is  the  most  important 
proMem  that  faces  the  world  today. 
Upo  1  the  legislative  disposal  of  this  prob- 
may  well  rest  the  fate  of  mankind. 

ABMT     AND     THE     ATOM 

Tte  Senate  Atomic  Energy  Committee  haa 
choa  -n  to  compromise  on  an  Issue  which  la 
fyW  unental  to  the  character  of  our  society. 
the  very   beginning  of  the  American 


lem 


experiment,  subordination  of  military  au- 
thority to  civilian  authority  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  cornerstone  of  freedom.  Yet  the 
Senate  group  entrusted  with  the  task  of  pro- 
viding for  social  control  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous scientiflc  development  of  our  time 
has  approved  what  amounts  to  a  review  by 
the  armed  forces  of  all  decisions  affecting  the 
utilization  of  atomic  energy.  The  military 
has  not  yet  been  enthroned;  but  it  has  been 
proposed  by  a  Senate  committee  to  let  it 
share  with  civilians  In  the  shaping  of  na- 
tional policy. 

As   long  ago  as   1870.  Congress  enacted   a 
statute    pr  that    'no    ofHcer    of    thr 

Army  on  t;  e  list  shall  hold  any  civil 

office,  whether  by  election  or  appointment. "• 
Tins  was  merely  statutory  recognition  of  a 
tradition  which  has  had  the  force  of  un- 
written constitutional  law  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  It  Is  In  response  to  this  tradition 
that  we  have  always  had  civilians  heading 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments  The  Army 
and  the  Navy  are  merely  agents  for  the 
execution  of  policies  determined  by  Congress 
and  directed  by  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  President  Truman  made  this 
point  unmistakably  clear  at  hLs  press  con- 
ference yesterday  The  Army  Itself  ou^ht 
never  to  be  entrusted  with  the  making  of 
policy  H:story  is  replete  with  tragic  in- 
stances of  the  seizure  of  control  by  military 
•ies  who  have  been  granted  Inde- 
pnwer. 

Under  an  amendment  to  the  atomic  energv 
bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Vandenbi:«c  a 
military  liaison  committee  would  be  given 
broad  power  to  rev:.  ions  of  a  Civilian 

Atom.c    Energv   Co..  n.     This    military 

i.  on  its  uwn  initiative,  sub- 
latlons  to  the  Commission  on 
any  question  that  In  Its  opinion  affects  na- 
tional defense— which.  Judging  from  the 
recent  behavior  of  General  Groves,  mean"  any 
question  at  all— and  If  the  Commission  dis- 
agreed, the  military  could  take  its  case  to  the 
President  for  settlement. 

The  granting  of  final  authority  to  the 
President  is  a  saving  feature.  But'  to  allow 
the  military  to  veto  the  Civilian  Commission 
even  In  this  degree  is  to  leave  the  Commis- 
sion :ated— With  formal  responsibility 
but  ■  real  control.  Its  every  action 
toward  promoting  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  for  Industrial  uses  wruld  be  subject 
to  negation.  Its  decisions  respecting  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  information  would  be 
liable  to  rejection  by  military  ofHcers  without 
•ny  scientific  understanding.  It  is  proper 
of  course,  that  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments be  represented  on  the  Commission  by 
their  civilian  secretaries.  But  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  Navy,  as  such 
have  no  legitimate  place  In  a  policy-making 
bcdy 

The  recommendation  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  will   be  looked  upon,  no  doubt 
as  a  victory  for  the  Army  and  Na\-y.     In  point 
or  fact.  It  Is  no  stich  thing.     It  is  a  victory 
only  for  the  ghoata  of  the  Canadian  spy  scare. 
for   the  ghosts  conjured   up   by    the   House 
Military   Affairs   Committee   and    the   House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee,  fcr  the 
Rhoat-s  into  which  General  Groves  strove  to 
inject  some  substance.     It  will  Inhibit  rather 
than   promote   the   advancement   of   atomic 
energy.     It  will  put  American  nuclear  scien- 
tlsts  in  such  a  strait-Jacket  at  a  time  when 
they   need   the  utmost   freedom   for  experi- 
mentation and  research.     It  will  be.  as  the 
Federation  of  Atomic  Scientists  called  It.  "a 
clear  declaration  to  the  world  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  will  put  their  faith 
only  In  military  might."    And  It  will  give  the 
mlllUry  a  power  over  our  lives  which  must 
make    them    forever    suspect    and    lorever 
leared. 


Jackson's  Birthday 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or   NXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr  Speak- 
er,  this  is  Jackson's  birthday. 

Andrew  Jackson  does  not  lielong  to  the 
Democrats  alone  or  Republicans.  He  is 
America's  hero.  Wc  should  celebrate  on 
his  birthday  Jackson's  great  contribution 
to  economic  freedom.  He  is  the  only 
President  that  paid  off  the  national  debt. 
His  record  is  an  in'^piring  one.  He  de- 
stroyed aImo.>t  single-handed  the  great- 
est banking  monopoly  the  Nation  has 
ever  known.  Biddlc's  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  When  Biddle  and  four  members 
o'  Jackson's  own  Cabinet  threatened  him 
with  political  destruction  if  he  did  not 
sign  the  bank  recharter  bill.  Old  Hickory 
boldly  replied.  "Gentlemen,  if  the  bank 
has  that  much  power,  if  it  can  threaten 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
then  by  the  Eternal.  I  will  destroy  it." 
And  he  did  de.'itroy  it. 

Only  in  the  past  decade  or  two  has  the 
Nation  begun  to  appreciate  Jack.son. 
Claude  Bowers,  with  his  Party  Battles  of 
the  Jackson  Period,  showed  his  states- 
manship. Then  came  Hugh  Russell 
Eraser's  Democracy  in  the  Making,  and 
finally  the  greatest  of  them  all,  Arthur 
Schlesinger's  recent  Age  of  Jack.son. 

It  is  grievous  to  .see  Jackson's  name 
rarely,  if  ever,  spoken  on  his  birthday, 
but  on  any  old  convenient  date  used  to 
sell  dinners  at  a  thousand  dollars  to  $10 
a  plate  to  help  fasten  one-party,  central- 
ized, compulsory  government  on  the  peo- 
ple. Why.  gentlemen,  if  Old  Hickory 
knew  what  was  going  on,  he  would  turn 
over  in  his  grave. 


Hon.  Ellis  E.  Patterson,  of  California. 
Outlines  California's  Butter  and  Feed 
Shortages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALiroRxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  our 
California  farmer.s  are  carrying  forward 
the  high  level  of  production  which  char- 
acterized their  enterprise  during  the  war 
years.    I  have  been  told  that  a  number 
of  crops  will  even  exceed  those  of  1945 
Nevertheless,  the  California  farmer  does 
have    reconversion    problems    now    and 
upon  their  .solution  depends  the  contin- 
ued health  of  our  people.    The  farmers 
poultry  raisers,  and  dairymen  are  feel- 
ing these  problems  through  the  shortage 
of  feed  and  proteins.    The  people  of  Cali- 
fornia are  feeling  keenly  the  shortage  of 
butter  and  meats. 
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How  are  we  trying  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems here  in  t  ■  Congress?  Regarding 
butter,  since  t  ;e  Government  has  no 
quotas  for  repional  distribution  of  butter 
but  simply  allocates  it  either  for  military 
or  civilian  use.  California's  butter  short- 
age cannot  be  solved  .solely  on  a  regional 
basis.  I  have  talked  with  many  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dairy  industry  and  have 
taken  up  this  matter  with  the  OPA  and 
the  Department  of  Aericulture.  repeat- 
edly urginp  a  coordinated  prceram  to  re- 
lieve the  milk-prcducts  situation.  Re- 
cently a  congressional  investipating  com- 
mittee made  known  its  recommendations 
for  equitable  price  adju-tment.s  and  a 
gradual  lowering  of  subsidies.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  plus  a  clearly  coordinated 
program  of  production,  pri.es,  and  dis- 
tribution must  be  carried  out  in  order 
to  solve  this  urgent  problem. 

Another  critical  situation  is  the  short- 
age of  alfalfa  and  hay.  and  other  grains 
and  proteins.  Despite  the  plentitude  of 
truck  and  fruit  crops.  California  has 
always  had  to  import  prains.  Now.  be- 
cause of  pricing  and  importing  restric- 
tions and  foreign  commitments,  stocks 
of  grain.s  are  very  low  and  production 
of  protein  meals  dangerously  curtailed. 
I  have  made  repeated  appeals  t«  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  relief  of 
this  situation  and.  along  with  the  Cali- 
fornia delc",ation.  am  now  pressing  for 
at  least  85.000  tons  of  grain  a  month  to 
be  earmarked  for  California  from  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  Because  of  its  criti- 
cal need.  California  has  been  granted  85 
percent  of  its  previous  grain  require- 
ments, whereas  other  sections  have  been 
ordered  cut  to  40  percent.  We  are  also 
seeking  to  increase  import  shipments  of 
copra  from  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
have  petitioned  the  State  Department 
to  assist  in  adjusting  restrictions  on  such 
imports.  We  have  also  taken  up  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  need 
for  careful  control  at  the  processor  level 
to  insure  equitable  distribution.  By 
taking  the  steps  recommended  by  myself 
and  other  members  of  the  delecation.  I 
am  confident  that  both  the  milk  prod- 
ucts, grains,  and  proteins  situations  can 
be  straightened  out. 


Russia — What  Goes  On  Inside 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  trrw  tork 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15.  1946 

^Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, or  November  14,  1945.  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Hewlett  Johnson,  the  dean  of 
Canterbury,  at  the  American -Soviet 
friendship  meeting  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  extolled  the  blessings  of  Russian 
communism.  The  dean  had  just  spent 
3  months  in  Russia.  He  saw  Stalin  and 
Molotov.  Then  he  came  all  the  way  from 
England  to  tell  the  United  States  what 
they  told  him  about  Russia. 

But  how  can  Americans  believe  any- 
thing they  hear  about  Russia  until  the 


Russians  say  to  us,  "Come  on  in.  Ameri- 
cans, see  for  yourselves  how  communism 
works."  Just  now.  not  a  single  American, 
net  even  jDUr  Ambassador  to  Russia,  can 
see  for  himself  what  goes  on  in  Russia. 

If  we  are  to  copy  any  of  the  ways  of 
Russia,  as  some  enthusiasts  advi.se  us  to 
do.  then  we  oueht  not  to  copy  blindfold- 
edly,  but  only  after  careful  scrutiny,  com- 
paring their  achievements  to  our  own. 

If  Ru.ssia  has  good  news  to  share  with 
us.  like  news  of  full  employment  and  food 
for  everybody,  her  natural  impulse  to- 
ward us  should  lead  her  to  invite  us  into 
her  hou.se  and  share  with  us  this  good 
news.  If  the  compulsory  .state  and  its 
planned  economy  have  achieved  full  em- 
ploj-mcnt.  and  if  the  compulsory  state's 
allotment  of  food  and  shelter  in  payment 
for  labor  and  services  adds  up  to  more 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  theater,  health 
and  general  well-being,  than  they  had 
under  the  Czars,  or  if  it  adds  up  to  more 
than  a  sy.slem  of  freedom  provides,  that 
is  startling  news  that  no  one  would  wisli 
to  suppress. 

If  her  control  of  thought,  speech,  press, 
and  radio  makes  for  less  crime  and  vio- 
lence and  tyranny  than  they  had  under 
the  Czars,  all  the  world  ought  to  know  it. 

Until  we  can  witness  these  alleged 
truths  with  our  own  eyes,  would  it  not 
seem  the  reasonable  course  for  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  their  faith  in  freedom  under 
God  and  the  self-impo.sed  discipline  of 
His  Commandments  as  a  foundation  for 
self-government? 

However,  since  some  people  in  our 
midst  would  adopt  communism  on  blind 
faith  without  actually  knowing  how  it 
works  in  the  only  nation  remaining  that 
pretends  to  work  it.  it  then  becomes  a 
national  concern  to  know  the  truth,  not 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  from  direct  ob- 
servation. 

Fortunately,  a  few  American  soldiers 
did  get  a  glimpse  over  the  wall  into  Rus- 
sia. They  are  now  coming  home  and 
warning  us  not  to  be  saps  and  wishful 
thinkers  about  what  goes  on  in  Russia. 
Eiigineers  sent  over  under  lend-lease  to 
help  Russia  build  planes,  rubber,  and  oil 
plants,  are  returning  mystified  by  the 
child-like  attitude  of  home  folk  toward 
Russia  and  her  forcing  on  other  nation,^ 
her  ideas  of  what  the  good  life  should 
be  for  them. 

Our  boys  confirm  prior  estimates  of 
20.000.000  political  opponents  or  suspects 
actually  murdered  outright  or  deliber- 
ately starved  in  work  or  prison  camps, 
and  approximately  15,000.000  more  still 
alive  but  uncertain  of  what  the  outcome 
of  their  present  lot  as  virtual  prisoners 
or  slave  laborers  will  be.  Our  boys  are 
mystified  at  the  suggestion  that  we  share 
our  military  bomb  secrets  with  a  govern- 
ment that  murders  its  old  friends,  as  well 
as  millions  of  its  own  citizens,  and  still 
assume  it  would  not  drop  bombs  on 
strangers  like  us  if  it  had  them. 

Russia  is  one  great  enclosed  and 
darkened  prison.  Even  our  Ambassador 
and  staff  in  our  Embassy  in  Moscow  have 
been  strictly  confined  to  a  45-mile  zone 
around  the  Russian  capital;  they  have 
little  information  of  what  goes  on.  It 
seems  an  established  policy  of  the  Mos- 
cow rules  to  prevent  any  foreign  repre- 
sentatives to  behold  the  glory  of  the 
socialist  paradise. 


We  have  no  other  American  office  in  all 
Ru.ssia,  except  in  "Vladivostok,  where  our 
consul,  Mr.  Clubb.  lives.  Every  night  he 
has  to  go  to  sleep  under  a  glaring  search- 
light which  is  focused  on  every  part  of 
his  house.  This  light  prevents  anyone 
from  coming  '  i  or  going  out  without  the 
consent  of  that  freedom-loving  organi- 
zation called  the  Russian  secret  police. 
Indeed,  no  one  comes  in  or  goes  out  who 
is  suspected  of  being  able  to  reveal  the 
truth  to  anyone  outside  of  Russia  or  even 
to  the  next  town  inside  Russia. 

There  are  less  than  30  Americans,  all 
told,  outside  of  the  American  Embassy, 
in  the  whole  of  Russia.  Yet,  as  of  date] 
more  than  a  thousand  skilled,  highly 
trained  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  have  entered  the  United  States  and 
are  copying  from  our  laboratories,  our 
factories,  our  agriculture,  our  technical 
and  scientific  laboratories  the  se*  rets  of 
the  invention  and  discoveries  and  pro- 
duction technique  created  by  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  freedom.  All  they  thus 
learn  they  send  back  to  Russia,  not  with 
any  idea  of  spreading  freedom  but  for 
use  in  strengthening  the  party  machinery 
in  the  suppression  of  the  people  and  the 
entrenchment  of  the  party  members  in 
the  exercise  of  their  tyranny. 

They  admire  our  gadgets  which  free 
men  alone  invent.  They  copy  and  adopt 
them.  But  they  despise  freedom  itself, 
partly  because  of  our  own  weak  and  vac- 
illating faith  in  freedom,  and  partly  be- 
cause it  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
party  member's  selfish  philosophy  of 
continuing  the  blessings  of  tyranny  for 
the  governing  cla.sses  in  Russia.  If  the 
Russian  people  should  learn  of  the  ben- 
efits of  freedom,  they  would  rise  up 
against  their  oppres.sors.  But  they  do 
not  know  the.se  benefits:  ther  do  not  rl.se 
because  they  are  enslaved  by  hi.story's 
most  cruel  and  most  completely  organ- 
ized tyranny,  a  tyranny  where  pven  mis- 
sionaries of  God  cannot  enter. 

Recently  Congressman  Crawford,  of 
Michigan,  called,  without  being  an- 
nounced, on  the  director  of  the  Russian 
news  office  in  the  Press  Buildmg  in 
Washington.  When  the  Congressman 
extended,  in  good,  hearty,  western  style, 
his  hand  of  fellowship  to  an  erstwhile 
ally,  this  director  quickly  stood  at  atten- 
tion, refused  his  hand,  and  in  a  haughty 
manner  notified  the  Congres.sman  that 
he  was  treading  on  what  amounted  to 
Ru-ssian  soil.  He  was  requested  to  re- 
move himself  from  the  premi-ses. 

No:  we  Americans  cannot  understand 
it.  But  we  must  understand  what  goes 
on  in  the  mind  of  a  nation  that  was  so 
recently  an  ally.  It  appears  that  the  di- 
rector was  afraid  that  one  of  his  own 
party  members  might  be  a  secret  police 
watching  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of 
friendship  with  the  Congre.s.sman.  If 
any  Russian  suspects  another  of  lieing 
contaminated  with  American  ideas,  he  is 
certain  to  be  called  home  and  dealt  with. 
He  may  be  shot  or  .sent  to  Siberia.  If  he 
refuses  to  return  home  on  demand, 
members  of  his  family  will  be  punished 
instead. 

The  girls  in  Russia  were  warned  not 
to  marry  Americans  nor  to  conver.se  with 
them  and  so  be  contaminated  by  their 
Ideas.  However,  11  Russian  girls  mar- 
ried Americans  during  :he  war.    With 
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»11  the  power  of  the  American  Army  and 
^avy.  and  the  direct  appeals  of  the  Sec- 
vtary  of  State,  we  have  t)een  unable  thus 
ar  to  get  one  of  thase  wives  out  of  Rus- 
ia.  They  are  now  in  constant  fear  for 
heir  lives. 

The  father  of  one  of  these  girls  was  a 
loted  engineer  sent  to  another  country 
o  copy  engineering  ideas  and  buy  ma- 
chinery for  Russia.     When  he  returned 
lome  he  was  suspected  of  comparing  un- 
avorably  conditions  at  home  with  those 
ibroad.  and  was  shot  without  trial.     The 
nother  of  this  girl  was  sent  to  a  con- 
I  entration   camp,   where   she   is  slowly 
)erishing.     The  girl,  now  the  wife  of  an 
American,  is  resigned  to  suicide  rather 
han  a  concentration  camp. 
Dean  Johnson  says:   "Unemployment 
unknown  in  Rus.sia."    Yes.  everyone 
must  work  or  be  denied  food  and  room 
nd  clothing-ration  cards.     Such  cards 
I  etermine  whether  you  eat  or  live  at  all. 
'heir   issuance  depends  on   how   much 
*ork  the  party  managers,  masters,  in- 
spectors, supervisors,  or  bosses  can  com- 
pel the  workers  under  them  to  do. 

Food  cards  are  good  not  for  a  month 
( r  a  year,  but  from  week  to  week,  day  by 
<  ay.     Whether  a  worker  eats  lunch  in 
t^e  factories  deptnds  on  the  party  man- 
a  ger.     If  there  are.  for  example.  14  work- 
e  -s  in  a  factory  department,  the  super- 
visor must  request  of  the  manager  not 
riore  than  12  lunch  cards.    Two  of  the 
t  mu.st  go  without  lunch  as  a  punish- 
r  lent  for  the  2  poorest  showings  in  pro- 
c  uction  for  that  morning.     It.s  distinc- 
ve  feature  is  its  natK)n-\vice  thorough- 
ess  by  which  to  enforce  slave  labor. 
With  cr.rds  for  food  and  sh^'Uer  and 
othing  and  oil  and  fats  in  their  hands, 
*'  easily  a  military  type  of  organiza- 
controls  the  people.     And  the  re- 
rds  to  the  various  clasoes  in  the  hier- 
chy  of  the  party  are  enormous.    The 
nerals  grow  ricii  if  they  bear  down  on 
colonels:  the  colonels  improve  their 
wealth,  and  privile^'es  by  bear- 
.  on  the  captains;  the  captains 
the  lieutenants — and  the  lieutenants 
the  workers  and  fanners  within  an 
of  their  lives. 
They  are  all  paid  in  the  coin  of  food. 
ins,'  space,  clc"-      ^nd  other  cards. 
Punishment  is  in..         ,.;.  and  trighten- 
if  those  cards  are  withheld  for  a  day. 
you  grow  old  or  sick  and  unable 
work,  your  food  cards  are  cut  arbi- 
:ruy  in  half.    That  means  starvation 
them  unless  they  can  find  some  way 
pay   tribute  to  their  superior  com- 
.-."■ar  or  to  beg. 

riials  of  persons  suspected  of  being 
htical  enemies  of  the  party  are  a  waste 
time.    The  mystery  of  the  wholesale 
fcssions  in  the  purges  wo  used  to  hear 
abjsut  are  now  revealed.    Enemies  of  the 
te  are  so  tortured  and  their  nerves  so 
de;troyed  by  drugs  that  the  poor  victims 
pr'fer  to  confess  and  end  it  all  rather 
n  live. 
There  are  33  classes  of  people  and  priv- 
ile  les  in  Russia.     The  flrst-class  privi- 
legps    go    to    the    writers,    actors,    and 
dnmatists.    They  are  the  most  prized, 
ause   they   are   the   most   useful   to! 
'  the  greatest  propagandists  for.  the 
tyranny  which  supports  them  lavishly 
Th  ?y  have  space  cards  for  the  best  hotels 
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and  apartments,  food  cards  for  plenty  at 
well -stocked  stores,  where  they  alone 
trade.  A  watchman  inside  each  store  ex- 
cludes all  other  lower  classes.  This  spe- 
cial treatment  in  Russia  may  explain 
much  of  what  we  read  and  see  in  some 
of  the  American  press  and  theaters.  Our 
fellow  travelers  apparently  want  the 
treatment  communiim  provides  this  es- 
pecially favored  class. 

The  second  class  includes  the  profes- 
sors, the  philosophers,  and  the  scientists. 
They  hold  cards  for  their  own  exclusive 
stores.     No  one  else  enters. 

Next  come  such  as  the  factory  en- 
gineers, the  production  and  distribution 
commissars. 

So  on  down,  until  the  stores  and  eating 
places  and  service  centers  of  the  ordinary 
worker  and  farmer  and  clerk  are  dismal, 
dirty  places  occupied  by  ind  fferent  store- 
keepers. Clean  windows  and  merchan- 
dise displays,  light,  and  color  would  not 
improve  their  business,  for  all  customers 
of  each  store  are  compelled  to  buy  at 
that  store. 

You  can  imagine  the  lot  of  the  farmers. 
Each  farmer  is  handed  a  quota  he  must 
produce  for  the  state.  The  .state  takes 
his  production  in  exchange  for  food  and 
supply  cards.  If  a  farmer  exceeds  the 
quota  this  year,  up  goes  the  quota  for 
next  year,  so  that  the  whole  capacity  of 
the  farmer  ran  be  taken.  Thus,  the 
farmer  resorts  to  stealing  and  hiding  or 
corrupting  the  inspector.  In  that  way 
the  inspector  further  enriches  himself. 
The  farmer  keeps  back  something  from 
the  state.  And  so.  from  top  to  bottom, 
co'iuption  is  rampant. 

Honesty  is  gone.  The  spirit  of  religion 
is  banished  from  government.  The  dis- 
ciples of  God  are  gone  and  untaught. 
The  disciplines  of  one  man  without  God 
over  other  men  are  substituted.  The 
even  scales  of  justice  are  thrown  down. 
The  people  do  not  participate  in  making 
laws  because  the  arbitrary  force  of  or- 
ganized tyranny  prevails. 

That    is    t  1    economy,    planned 

lives  by  mei.  .  ,.n  the  grand  scale,  in 
Russia.  It  would  be  so  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  or  any  place  it 
misht  be  tried. 

We  Americans  are  siill  a  patient' and 
good-natured  people  without  an  orcan- 
ized  group  tourrh  enough  to  seize  power 
over  us  at  home.  Abroad,  especially  in 
Europe,  we  a.e  looked  upon  as  defense- 
less babes  in  the  international  woods. 
The  Communist  bosses  in  Moscow  must 
laugh  at  our  simplicity  and  will  to  be- 
lieve the  best.  The  United  States  must 
be  the  nicest  assienment  anv  GPU  agent 
can  get  from  the  NKVD.  We  are  such 
open  and  friendly  souls.  Our  homes,  our 
hoteb,  our  factories,  our  universities  our 
Government  cfBces  all  have  the  wel- 
come sign  out. 

We  do  not  like  to  do  business  on  any 
other  basis.  We  have  a  long  tradition 
of  friendliness  and  we  give  any  man  our 
hand  of  fellowship.  It  is  so  hard  for  us 
to  believe  that  any  nation  can  harbor 
malice  of  heart  or  treason  of  purpose  in 
what  professes  to  be  good  relations 

Remember  Pearl  Harbor.  Reiliember 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  se- 
curity. No  nation  is  left  in  doubt  that 
we  Americans  desire  peace;   peace  at 


home  and  throughout  the  world.  There 
is  no  black-out  of  good  will  in  America. 
But  let  us  tell  Russia's  handful  of  self- 
appointed  leaders  that  if  they  insist  on 
the  expansion  of  their  Red  tyranny  in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  in  the 
Americas,  we  will  bend  every  effort  to 
defend  liberty,  truth,  and  peace. 

Surely,  it  would  seem  impossible  for 
desolated  and  ruined  Russia  to  start  any 
war,  anywhere,  at  this  time.  Then  let 
her  stop  blufflng.  Let  her  open  her  doors. 
She  will  find  that  Americans  are  not  go- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  her  change  to 
a  new  policy  of  decency,  cooperation,  and 
honest  human  relations.  We  have  heard 
a  lot  the.se  last  months  about  a  new  world 
or  one  world.  The  obstacles  we  have  met 
in  making  world  peace  work  have  shown 
us  that  only  a  moral  agreement  among 
all  nations  can  lay  the  foundation  of 
peace.  If  Russia  persists  In  tyrannical 
methods,  all  decent,  peace-loving  na- 
tions, great  and  .small,  mu.st  serve  notice 
on  her  that  such  methods  place  her  out- 
side international  pood  will  and  coopera- 
tion. The  world  can  have  peace  only  if 
Russia  changes  her  .spirit  and  ways. 
Then  only  will  contracts  be  kept. 

When  that  happens,  our  diplomats  will 
become  not  pri.soner.<^,  but  welcome 
guests  Our  mutual  relations  will  be- 
come firmly  established  on  moral  In- 
tegrity. And  the  shadows  of  war  will 
disappear  in  the  light  of  honest  friend- 
ship. 

However.  Moscow  must  be  told  that  if 
she  chooses  to  continue  her  uncalled-for 
war  of  nerves,  we  Americans  have  excel- 
lent nerves.  Neither  are  we  to  b^  de- 
ceived about  her  ways  being  better  than 
the  ways  of  freedom  under  moral  law. 


OPA  Penalizes  Veterans  for  Lack  of 
Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

Of    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridaij.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  pp.ssed 
legislation  to  as.Mst  the  war  veteran  to 
return  to  civil  hfe,  to  help  him  back  to 
his  place  in  the  community,  assist  him 
in  employment  and  business.  It  .seems 
that  every  Bureau  does  its  utmost  to 
deter  and  stop  the  veteran  from  getting 
back  to  his  place  in  his  own  community 
This  includes  lack  of  clothing  and  shel- 
ter, caused  by  the  abortive  acts  of  the 
various  bureaus,  creating  shortage  of 
materials. 

And  now  comes  the  OfHce  of  Price 
Administration  and  .says  to  a  war  veteran 
that  it  will  not  give  him  a  quota  of  sugar 
to  carry  on  a  small  business  because  of 
the  fact  he  does  not  have  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  the  equipment  outright     He 

il^'i-^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  5^0'"^  equipment,  but 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  says 
he  can  have  no  sugar  to  operate  his  busi- 
ness because  he  does  not  own  the  store 
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equipment.  I  am  quoting  his  letter,  as 
follows: 

Hon.  ALVDf  F.  Weichel, 

Member  of  Congress,  House 

Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Weichel:  I  have  a  chance  to  lease 
an  ice-cream  store  at  Huron.  Ohio,  for  1 
year  for  $1,200.  This  Includes  all  of  the 
equipment,  except  for  the  glassware,  silver- 
ware, and  milk-shake  mixers  and  containers, 
which  I  will  have  to  purchase  myself.  This 
business  would  mean  an  Income  for  me.  as  I 
have  been  unable  to  secure  employment  of 
any  satisfaction. 

In  order  to  do  business  and  accept  the 
lease.  I  must  have  a  ration  of  at  least  150 
pounds  of  sugar  per  weeJc.  I  need  sugar  for 
navorlng.  which  will  be  used  for  sodas, 
sundaes,  and  so  forth 

I  went  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion at  Cleveland.  Ohio.  I  dlsctxssed  the  sit- 
uation with  a  Mr. ,  and  he  advised  that 

I  would  have  to  be  principal  owner  of  the 
equipment  Inside  the  store,  before  I  could 
receive  any  sugar. 

Under  Mr.  condition,  I  will  not  be 

able  to  accept  the  lease,  as  sugar  Is  needed 
for  this  business. 

Therefore.  1  would  appreciate  your  kind 
assistance  in  this  matter. 

Enclosed  is  a  photostat  copy  of  my  dis- 
charge. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Albert  W.  Sltker, 

Veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  long  must  the  people 
of  this  country  and  the  returning  war 
veteran  be  hobbled  and  prevented  from 
earning  a  living,  after  he  has  fought  to 
preserve  this  country. 

This  is  just  a  specimen  of  the  hundreds 
of  Injustices  imposed  upon  the  returning 
war  veteran  by  those  who  sit  at  shiny 
desks.  I  am  demanding  that  the  war 
veteran  be  given  his  right  to  live  as 
against  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. 


Speech  of  Winston  Churchill  at 
Fulton,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLEVEUND  M.  BAILEY 

or  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
Is  a  rising  tide  of  indignation,  through- 
out the  country  against  the  proposal 
contained  in  a  recent  speech  at  Pulton, 
Mo.,  by  former  Prime  Mini.ster  Winston 
Churchill  suggesting  an  Anglo-American 
alliance,  is  evidenced  by  the  action  taken 
some  days  ago  by  the  West  Virginia 
League  for  Political  Action. 

The  league's  statement  calling  upon 
our  Goverrunent  to  reassert  its  policy  of 
Big  Three  and  United  Nations  collabora- 
tion as  the  best  policy  to  guarantee  a 
lasting  peace  follows: 

THE    ISSUE  IS  CLEAR 

"Winston  Churchill,  whose  Tory  Party  was 
repudiated  by  the  British  people,  has  taken 
advantage  o(  our  hospitality  to  call  for  an 
Anglo-American  military  alliance  against 
Russia  " 

So  declared  the  West  Virginia  League  for 
Political  Education  which  issued  a  nonparti- 
san appeal  last  week-end  to  all  peace-minded 
West  Virginians  to  raise  the  alarm  against 


this  proposal  and  the  entire  campaign  to  split 
the  Big  Three  completely  and  undo  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

The  league  pointed  out  that  the  UNO 
transcends  political  partisanship  and  that 
both  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  de- 
nouncing Churchill's  cynical  proposition. 
The  Issue  Is  the  Churchill  road  to  war  or  the 
UNO  and  world  peace,  the  league  declared, 
and  urged  West  Virginians  to  call  upon  the 
Government  to: 

1.  Reassert  the  United  States  policy  of  Big 
Three  and  UNO  collalwration  as  the  best 
guaranty  of  lasting  peace. 

2.  Denounce  the  Churchill  plea  for  an 
Anglo-American  military  coalition  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  whose  people  bore  the 
brunt  In  the  defeat  of  the  Nazi  war  machine. 

3  Spurn  the  Churchill  suggestion  that  we 
associate  ourselves  with  British  imperialism 
In  Its  pretense  of  bringing  Its  great  principles 
of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man  to  the  op- 
pressed peoples  o:  Indonesia.  India,  Egypt, 
and  other  areas  now  undergoing  "pacifica- 
tion" by  British  bomb  and  bayonet. 

4.  Reject  the  warmed-over  Red-menace 
technique  of  Hitler,  which  is  now  being  used 
to  prevent -the  complete  eradication  of  naz- 
isni  and  fascism  as  pledged  In  the  Potsdam 
and  Yalta  agreements. 

5.  Reject  Churchill's  Implied  call  for  a  holy 
war.  Such  a  war,  though  t)egun  as  the  castl- 
gation  of  words,  as  warned  by  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  at  Columbia  last  week, 
would  soon  descend  to  physical  force  and  the 
clash  of  arms. 

The  league,  representing  religion,  educa- 
tion, social  welfare,  business.  lat)or,  and  other 
groups,  urged  West  Virginians  to  write  their 
Congressmen  and  President  Truman  against 
this  sinister  campaign  which,  if  Implemented 
by  a  military  axis  against  our  ally  In  World 
War  II,  would  lead  straight  to  a  suicidal  third 
world  war. 


Pacific  War  Surplus  Property  Problem  of 
Care  and  Disposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Friday,  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  March  14,  1946: 

Pacific  Wab  Sl^rplus  Property  Problem  of 
Care  and  Disposal — Shipment  to  United 
States  Uneconomic  and  Personnel  Is 
Lacking  for  Proper  Maintenance  in 
Tropics 

(By  B   M.  McKelway) 

Had  there  been  a  carefully  conceived  policy 
of  what  to  do,  when  the  war  ended,  with  the 
vast  stores  of  war  materiel  assembled  on 
Pacific  Island  bases  to  support  the  final  as- 
sault on  Japan,  there  still  would  have  been 
tremendous  and  unavoidable  waste.  This 
waste  would  merely  be  another  form  of  the 
waste  that  is  war,  from  t>eglnning  to  end. 

But  the  war's  end  caught  us  as  unpre- 
pared on  this  problem  as  we  were  for  the 
war's  beginning.  And  the  problem  has  been 
complicated  to  an  extent  not  generally  real- 
ized here  at  home  by  the  feverish  haste  to 
demobilize.  For  no  matter  what  we  may 
intend  eventually  to  do  with  some  of  the 
property  that  still  may  be  profitably  used.  It  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  property  In  a 
tropical  climate  U  the  men  are  not  available 
to  maintain  it. 

Because  it  is  more  or  less  typical  of  the 
conditions  found  In  Hawaii,  Salpan,  Tlnlan, 


and  Luzon,  In  the  Philippines,  one  might 
select  as  an  example  a  tremendous  B-28  stor- 
age depot  and  airfield  on  Guam.  Last  July 
this  place  was  one  of  the  busiest  spots  in 
the  world,  representing  one  of  th."  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  feats  of  transportation 
and  construction  performed  by  American 
Initiative  and  ability  In  fighting  the  war. 

Today  it  Is  a  ghost  town,  the  Jungle  al- 
ready Is  beginning  to  recapture  the  miles  of 
concrete  runways  carved  from  Its  depths,  the 
weather  already  Is  staining  a  rusty  brown 
the  mountainous  piles  of  crated  B-29  en- 
gines, radar  equipment,  and  the  other  highly 
expensive  material  needed  to  maintain  the 
bombers  as  they  dropped  their  dally  dose  of 
1,193    .ons  on  Japan. 

A  dejected  and  weary  colonel  drove  us 
around  the  place.  The  value  of  the  property 
piled  there  was  estimated  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  S900.000.000.  Four  months  a^o  there 
were  14.000  men  on  this  field.  When  we 
were  there  a  few  weeks  ago  there  were  a 
thou.sand.  Today  there  may  be  half  that 
number. 

The  colonel's  dilemma  is  faced  by  his 
brethren  on  many  other  such  spots  In  the 
Pacific.  What  can  he  do  to  preserve  this 
property?  Much  of  it  was  covered  with  tar- 
paulins. Much  of  it  was  exposed,  though 
crated,  to  the  weather.  But  it  Is  going  to 
ruin  there  before  his  eyes.  What  could  he 
do  with  It  even  If  he  had  the  men  to  do 
something  with  It?  Now  that  the  war  is 
over,  what  useful  purpose  can  be  served  by 
a  B-29  engine  In  a  crate,  when  B-29'8  with 
engines  are  already  a  drug  on  the  market? 
What  can  anybody  do  with  radar  equipment 
designed  for  use  only  In  a  B-29?  The  colonel 
did  not  know.  I  haven't  been  able  to  find 
anybody   who  does. 

Guam  has  become  picturesquely  notable 
for  Its  supply  of  belly  tanks.  These  fine 
aluminum,  tear-shaped  tanks  were  manufac- 
tured, I  was  told,  at  a  cost  of  about  $300 
apiece.  Great  quantities  of  them  are  piled 
in  their  original  shipping  boxes  {Jong  some 
of  Guam's  fine  highways.  And  every  native 
family  on  Guam  has  acquired  at  least  ope 
of  them  and  proudly  given  It  a  place  of  honor 
among  less  spectacular  household  articles 
dlspliyed  beneath  thatched  roofs. 

stter  has  big  sxjrplus  job 
Cut  In  half,  longitudinally,  they  make 
canoes,  even  sailboats.  But  except  for  the 
natives  on  Guam,  who  prize  them  for  their 
shiny  beauty  or  for  use  as  water  cisterns  and 
canoes,  how  Is  such  property  to  find  a 
market — or  the  transportation  to  bring  It  to 
a  market?  Not  merely  the  belly  tanks.  The 
airplanes  that  carried  them  now  sit  dejectedly 
with  folded  wings  on  the  runways  of  deserted 
depots,  waiting  for  somebody  to  say  what  is 
to  be  done  with  them — and  who  is  to  do  it. 

Lt.  Gen.  Wllhelm  D.  Styer  In  Manila  has 
had  one  of  the  biggest  of  all  surplus  Jobs  on 
his  hands.  As  of  February  15.  3,316.800  tons, 
with  a  value  of  $1,450,000,000,  had  been  de- 
clared excess  in  his  command.  Of  this 
amount,  1.396.000  tons  have  been  sent  back 
as  military  supplies  to  the  armed  forces  in 
the  United  States.  At>out  868.000  tons  have 
been  declared  surplus  and  turned  over  to 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission  for  dis- 
posal— outside  the  United  States.  There  re- 
main some  824,000  tons  to  be  returned  to  the 
United  States  or  declared  surplus  for  FLC's 
disposal. 

Some  of  this  surplus  rolling  stock  in- 
cludes 8,000  quarter-ton  trucks.  9, SCO  two- 
and-a-half-ton  trucks.  1.000  dump  trucks  and 
13.600  vehicles,  weapon  carriers  and  personnel 
carriers.  There  have  been  made  available 
to  the  Filipinos,  for  rehabilitation  of  their 
roads,  such  material  as  2.200  bulldozers.  51 
cranes,  524  road  rollers,  1.100  scrapers,  and 
4.000,000  linear  feet  of  culvert  piping.  The 
PLC  is  understood  to  have  dispased  of  much 
of  this  equipment  to  the  Commonwealth 
Government  of  the  Philippines  on  a  credit 
basis,  against  the  money  which  the  Plllplnoa 


mu 


liope   eventually  will   be  forthcoming  from 
CongreM  aa  Juat  compensation  for  some  of 
lelr  war  losses. 

UNABLE  TO  CA»E  rO«   EQUIPMENT 

While  the  Army  and  the  Navy  can  declare 
iterlal  surplus  and  turn  It  over  for  dispcsal 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission,  the 
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nilltary  authorities  are  still  responsible  for 


is 
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upkeep  until  the  FLC  can  And  a  market 
what  It  hopes  to  sell.  This.  In  view  of 
d?mobili2ation.  Is  what  gives  the  military  au- 
t  lontlcs  one  of  their  worst  headaches  They 
li  ck  the  men  to  take  care  of  the  equipment, 
■neral  Styer — who  is  In  a  position  to  do  it — 
now  employing  200.000  civilians  on  surplus 
p-cperty  in  the  Philippines,  99  percent  of 
tjicm  being  Filipinos.  The  arrangement  is 
altogether  satisfactory.     One  of  the  big 


nat 


t  >sks  in  turning  over  surplus  to  the  FLC 


„ ^.__  ._  „_ is 

All  out  the  forms  describing  the  surplus 

L'pcrty  in  all  technical  detail.    It  is  difficult 
find   Filipinos  with   the  technical  knowl- 
e  Ige  required — difficult.  In  fact,  to  find  any- 
*-  idy  with  the  technical  knowledge  required 

prepare  these  inventories  and  accurately  to 
describe  the  property. 

There  are  purchasing  agents  from  Aus- 
tijalia  and  China  in  Manila  looking  over  the 

rplus  market.    But  the  problem  cf  what  to 

.  «ay,  with  a  truck  for  which  no  purchaser 

frund  Is  lUu.strated  by  the  mathematical 
CI  Iculation.s  which  show  that  it  wcu'd  cost 
ir  ore  to  ship  the  truck  back  to  the  United 
Slates  and  sell  it  than  to  burn  it  up  or  dump 
it  m  the  ocean.  A  lot  of  other  war  material 
fa  !s  in  the  same  category. 

As  a  taxpayer,  would  you  prefer  that  the 

vernment  lose  $50  more  by  selling  a  truck 

m  by  dumping  it  In  the  ocean? 

Make  up  yt  ur  mind,  becau  e  the  cheapest 
n  lug  to  do  with  a  lot  of  surplus  war  material 

to  dump  It  overboard  and  forget  about  it. 
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Price  and  Rent  Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  S.  GORDON 

or  ILLINOIS 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaii.  March  15,  1946 

ilr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lesve  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  a  letter  from  the  Uli- 
nc  s  League  of  Women  Voters  and  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sun 
of  Vlarch  12. 

n  view  of  the  alarming  .situation  that 
Is  (rowing  worse  and  worse  in  this  coun- 
tr>  as  to  price  and  rent  controls.  I  think 
th(  se  comments  are  very  timely. 
iLiNois  League  or  Women  Votehs. 

Chicago.  III..  March  12.  1946. 
Hoi|,  Thomas  S    GoRDor  , 

House   of   Representativet . 

Washmgton.  D.  C. 
Mr.    Gordon:    Organizations    in    the 
ago   metropolitan   area  and   other  parts 
ilinols  are  mobilized  for  the  immediate 
sion   of  price  and   rent   controls,   until 
end    of    June    1947,    without    crippling 
m^ndments:  also  for  the  extension  or  enact- 
t    of   other    controls    necessary    for    this 
)ose.    including  farm  subsidies   and   the 
nd  War  Powers  Act. 
a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of 
Illinois    League   of    Women    Voters,    the 
delefeates  which  were  Invited  from  more  than 
ity.    State,    and    national    organizations 
-  unanimously  for  the  following  resolu- 
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•V  Whereas  Inflation   Is  one  of  the  greatest 
danj  ars  now  facing  every  American  citizen. 


whether    businessman,    laborer,    farmer,    or 
housewife,  and 

"Whereas  unprecedented  spending  power 
In  the  face  of  acute  shortages  which  will  in- 
evltably  continue  for  many  months  consti- 
tute a  grave  Inflationary  threat,  and 

"Whereas  mounting  attacks  on  price  con- 
trol dally  increase  Inflationary  pressures,  and 

••Whereas  delay  and  uncertainty  with  ref-. 
erence    to    price    policy    dangerously    retard 
proc'uction:  Therefore,  be  It 

•Resolved.  That  to  prevent  the  disastrous 
splraltng  of  prices,  the  undersigned  demand 
the  immediate  extension  of  price  and  rent 
controls  until  June  30.  1947,  without  crip- 
pling amendments,  and  such  related  meas- 
ures as  are  necessary. •• 

The  enclosed  clipping  from  the  Chicago 
Sun.  March  12,  1946.  Is  self-explanatory  and 
de.scrlptive  of  the  meeting. 

You  will  note  that  a  citizens'  committee 
to  press  further  for  the  extension  of  price 
and  rent  controls  was  called  for.  This  com- 
mittee Is  now  being  formed  and  will  act  to 
coordinate  the  already  wide.-pread  efforts  be- 
ing made.  Delegates  at  our  meeting  yes^ter- 
day  were  not  conhned  to  consumer  groups, 
but  included  representatives  of  labor,  agri- 
culture, business,  professional  and  white-col- 
lar, veterans'.  rellgicu.s.  social-welfare,  fra- 
ternal, and  other  organizations.  It  Is  in- 
tended that  the  new  citizens'  committee 
will  also  represent  this  wide  cross  section 
of  the  population. 

We  urge  that  you  give  immediate  consid- 
eration to  this  request  for  action  made  by  so 
wide  and  representative  a  group  of  citizens. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Mrs.  Walter  T    Fisheh, 

President. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  March    12.   1946] 
NiNrTT  Groups  Dema.vd  Price   Rule  Stay— 

COMMXTIEE    IS    Sr.ATTD     TO    CONTINUE    FiCHT 
rOR     EXTFNSION     OF     ACT 

(By  Rosemary  Redding) 
Reprcsentati%-e8  of  90  of  the  city's  civic, 
Foci.Tl.  and  welfare  groups  yesterday  de- 
manded immediate  extension  of  the  Price 
and  Rent  Control  Act  and  laid  plans  for 
the  formation  of  a  citizens'  committee  to 
wok  toward  that  end 

Tlie  action  was  taken  at  a  meeting  socn- 
sored  by  the  Illinois  League  of  Women  V.:t-' 
ers  at  Its  he.idquarters  at  225  North  M  ch- 
Igan  Avenue  and  attended  bv  delegates  from 
organizations  represenMng  thousands  of  con- 
sumers in  the  Chicago  area. 

E'CTENSION    TO    JUNE    30    ASKED 

The  resolution,  adopted  unanimcu^ly  by 
the  group,  asked  extension  of  the  act  until 
June  30.  1947,  -without  crippling  amend- 
ments and  with  such  related  measures  as 
are  necessary"  to  prevent  the  disastrous 
spiraling  of  prices. 

Delegates  to  the  meeting  named  Mrs.  Mark 
M.i>.-e!.  of  the  leagues  economic  welfare 
committee,  to  head  a  committee  which  will 
Investigate  action  by  citizens  In  other  cities 
and  from  a  citizens'  committee  similar  to 
those  working  for  the  extension  of  the 
Price  and  Rent  Control  Act  in  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles. 

prrmoNs  art  distributed 
Petitions  asking  extension  of  the  act  were 
distributed  by  the  Chicago  Federation  of  Con- 
sumers  at  the  meeting  and  representatives 
of  that  organization  said  hundreds  of  them 
already  were  being  circulated  in  the  city 

The  federation  petition  also  asks  estab- 
lishment of  celling  prices  on  new  and  old 
housing  and  the  continuation  of  food  sub- 
sidles  necessary  to  held  down  the  cost  of 
living. 

OPA  PROGRAM  DISCUSSED 

The  action  by  the  group  yenerday  followed 
a  spirited  discussion  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administrations  program  by  O.  Owen  Fair- 
weather,  Jr„  an  attorney  speaking  for  bxisl- 


ness;  Donald  Klrkpatrlck,  general  counsel  for 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation;  Sam- 
uel Jacobs,  of  Washington.  D.  C,  a  member^ 
of  the  labor  advisory  committee  to  the  OPA. 
and  Harry  Lyford.  a  representative  of  the 
OPAs  Chicago  office. 

Among  representatives  of  groups  which 
signed  the  resolution  asking  immediate  ex- 
tension of  the  act  without  crippling  amend- 
ments were  those  from  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Chicago  Federation  of  Consumers,  In- 
dependent Voters  of  Illinois.  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women.  Illinois  Home 
Economic  Association,  Chicago  Area  Council 
of  the  American  Veterans  Committee.  Cen- 
tral States  Co-operatives.  Inc..  White  Collar 
Congress,  Chicago  Urban  League. 

OTHER  CROUPS  LISTED 

Other  groups  reprrsented  were  the  Public 
Housing  Association.  Association  of  Chicago 
Teachers,  Chicago  federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Houses,  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  Women's  Trade  Union 
League.  American  Dletic  Association,  Chicago 
Action  Council,  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters.  Textiles.  Clothing 
and  Related  Arts,  Lithuanian  Committee, 
Chase  House  and  International  Workers 
Order  59. 

Copies  of  the  resolution  will  be  sent  to 
President  Truman  and  to  other  Government 
official.',  and  heads  of  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees concerned  with  the  price  and  rent 
control  program. 
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Coalition  Justified 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr,  ROE  of  Maryland,  Mr,  Speaker 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmaiks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Fi  ank  R.  Kent  which  appeared  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun: 

COALITION    JUSTIFIED 

(By  Frank  R.  Kent) 

Washington.  March  14.-That  in  House 
and  Senate  most  of  the  Southern  Democrats 
and  most  ot  the  Republicans  have  formed  a 
coaution  strong  encugh  to  defeat  or  enact 
parts  of  the  administration  program  appears 
to  annoy  excessively  some  of  cur  leading 
publicists  and  politicians— particularly  tho.-e 
whose  tendencies  are  toward  the  left 

These  work  themselves  almost  into  a  state 

^Lm7  °'"  ^^"^  ^^^^-     "^^^y  denounce  the 
coalition  as  though  It  were  unpatriotic  and 

?eT.H  t  \ 7*""^  P"'"'"*  ''  "^  *'<^»^«'d'y  con- 
cei^cd  by  the  most  sinister  of  men  whose  sole 

Lr^n*%'/° /'"'""'*   '^'   g'-^^t   humani- 
tarian efforts  of  the  true  liberals.    Of  course 

in-m,"°^    "^    °'    ^^^    •""^-      Actually,    the 
^°f?"!°"  "  t  "''^"^^l  «"d  logical  Joining  to- 

and  feel  alike  on  most  domestic  issues 
tivll'-^  hH^  ^'P-''^"  '°  ^  relatively,  conserva- 
about  that.  As  to  the  moral  right  of  men 
^•ho  think  alike  (but.  for  election  purposes 
happen  to  wear  different  party  labels,  to  ccn-' 
suit  and  act  together  In  Congress.  It  Is  ab- 
surd to  have  that  questioned  by  the  exceed- 
ingly voluble  radical  groups  who%cr  the  past 
10    years    have    been    part    of    perhaps    the 

^ooim       /I'*    """^^    incongruous    political 
coalition  in  American  history. 

The  Roosevelt  coalition  was  composed  of 
former  Republicans,  former  Socialists,  labor- 
union  leaders,  southern  Democrats  and 
northern    Negroes.    Communlsta.    crackpots. 


the  big-clty  txisses.  the  so-called  intelligent- 
sia along  with  ail  the  reds,  yellows,  and  pinks 
in  the  country.  This  was  no  natural  coali- 
tion. This  was  no  combination  of  men  who 
think  alike.  It  was  an  unnatural  combina- 
tion of  men  fundamentally  far  apart  but 
welded  together  on  election  day  by  the  ce- 
menting power  of  the  party  label  and  the 
cohesive  quality  of  selfish  Interests.  Despite 
Ms  Immense  prestige.  Mr.  Roosevelt  could 
not  hold  It  together  between  elections  and 
had  lost  control  of  Congress  before  the  war 
came  on. 

Compared  with  that  coalition,  the  present 
coalition  Is  honest  and  straightforward. 
There  was  neither  honesty  nor  candor  about 
the  other.  So.  far  from  being  inimical  to 
the  national  interest,  the  present  coalition, 
in  some  ways  at  least,  will  be  beneficial. 
It  is  by  no  means  ideal.  It  will  make  mis- 
takes and  probably  it  will  do  some  damage 
and  the  men  In  It  are  not  all  noble  and 
unselfish. 

But  the  chances  are  it  will  do  more  good 
than  harm.  For  example,  without  this  coali- 
tion no  regulatory  labor  legislation  would 
have  passed  the  House,  and  without  this 
coalition  no  bill  opposed  by  the  labor  lobby 
would  stand  a  chance  of  passing  the  Senate. 
Without  it.  the  pro-CIO  chairmen  of  the 
Labor  Committees  in  House  and  Senate  could 
continue  with  Impunity  to  smother  bills 
which  a  majority  of  Congress  and  of  the  peo- 
ple favor.  Just  as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee continues  to  smother  the  Hobbs  anti- 
racketeering  bill,  twice  passed  by  the  House. 
The  only  hope  of  getting  such  bills  through 
lies  m  this  combination  of  Republicans  and 
southern  Democrats. 

So,  too,  the  only  hope  of  curtailing  gov- 
ernmental waste,  instituting  real  economy, 
and  approaching  an  actual  budget  balance, 
rests  upon  this  coalition  of  conservatives. 
It  Is  true  It  has  blocked— and  will  block- 
some  of  the  administration  programs.  It 
may  unwisely  hamstring  the  OPA.  But, 
aside  from  that,  some  of  the  adminL-tratlon 
program  should  be  blocked.  For  example,  a 
national  service  was  performed  when  this 
coalition  emasculated  the  foolish  so-called 
full -employment  bill,  which  would*  have 
opened  the  door  to  vast  new  public  expendi- 
tures and  taken  a  great  stride  away  from  the 
private-enterprise  system. 

And  It  will  be  right  If  in  the  Senate  It 
lines  up  against  the  $65,000,000  Federal 
school-lunch  expansion  program  and  against 
a  number  of  other  administration-backed 
bills  which  call  for  increased  expenditures  for 
nonessential  projects.  The  plain  truth  Is 
that  whatever  is  obtained  at  this  session  In 
the  way  of  reduction  in  the  size  and  cost  of 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  will  come  through 
this  coalition.  And  what,  if  anything.  In  the 
way  of  legislation  is  enacted  to  place  respon- 
sibility upon  labor  unions,  to  curb  their  ex- 
ces.'^es  and  diminish  strikes,  will  be  because 
of  the  coalition,  not  because  of  the  adminis- 
tration. In  brief,  the  administration,  left  to 
Itself,  will  carry  out  the  Roosevelt  policies. 
This  would  mean  no  lalior  legislation  not 
sanctioned  by  the  CIO  and  a  continuation  of 
unrestrained  spending. 

There  Is  no  Intention  here  to  Indorse 
everything  this  coalition  does.  Undoubtedly. 
It  will  commit  sins  both  of  omission  and 
commission.  Through  unwise  leadership  It 
may  defeat  sound  proposals  behind  which  the 
President  has  put  his  weight.  Nevertheless. 
It  appears  the  only  Instrument  by  which 
some  genuinely  bad  propositions  can  be 
blocked  and  some  really  good  ones  put 
through.  Some  of  the  best  men  In  the  two 
parties  are  among  Its  members.  And  the 
Idea  that  It  Is  malignant  is  not  cherished  by 
ttae  unprejudiced  and  informed. 


Elimination  of  Pauper  CUase 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  DOMENGEAUX 

OP  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  DOMENGEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  pro- 
vide a  very  necessary  correction  in  the 
handling  of  ca.-Nes  of  veterans  needing 
hospitalization  furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  have  offered  a  bill  to  eliminate 
the  so-called  pauper  clause  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  forms  used  in 
applying  for  hospital  treatment  or  dom- 
iciliary care. 

This  pauper  clau.se  should  have  been 
eliminated  long  ago.  It  requires  appli- 
cants to  state  if  they  are  financially  able 
to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  hospital 
or  domiciliary  care.  There  is  no  need 
for  such  a  provision  and  it  is  unjust  to 
lh3  veteran  to  require  this  information. 
The  allowance  or  disallowance  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability  is  not  contin- 
gent upon  the  financial  status  of  the 
claimant.  Therefore,  the  present  re- 
quirement for  such  a  statement  under 
the  pauper  clause  is  impertinent  and  not 
neces.saiy  for  admittance  to  a  hospital. 

I  trust  that  Congre.ss  will  give  speedy 
approval  to  this  measure  in  order  to  avoid 
further  inconvenience  and  annoyance  to 
the  veterans  in  need  of  treatment. 
While  the  pauper  clause  could  be  elim- 
inated administratively  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  for  some  time  that  this 
be  done,  no  action  has  been  taken  and 
I  have  therefore  decided  to  seek  this 
relief  through  legislative  channels. 


The  article  follows: 


Strategic  Minerals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.KING 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  therein  an  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  February  11  en- 
titled "Strategic  Mineral.";."  For  some 
time  now  I  have  been  concerned  about 
the  natural  resources  of  our  country  and 
have  authored  two  bills  which  are  pres- 
ently pending  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands.  They  are  H.  R. 
2852.  introduced  on  April  5.  1945.  and 
later  enlarged  and  perfected  into  H.  R. 
4955,  introduced  on  December  11,  1945. 
The  latter  bill,  among  other  things,  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
natural  resources  policy,  a  natural  re- 
sources inventory,  and  the  creation  of  a 
Natural  Resources  Council.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  need  for  such  legislation 
can  be  questioned  by  anyone,  and  trust 
that  the  House  will  act  thereon  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 


STKATVCIC   MINEIIAI.8 

The  rich  mineral  resources  which  have  l>een 
among  the  foundations  of  this  country's  war- 
time strength  and  peacetime  prosperity  ore 
In  a  state  of  serious  depletion  In  a  letter 
to  the  Preslden'  accompanying  his  annual  re- 
port. Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ickes  calls 
attention  to  this  extremely  serious  develop- 
ment and  sets  forth  several  specific  remedies. 
We  spent  our  resources  during  the  war.  he 
notes,  "with  wanton  prodigality;*  We  had 
to.  Now,  ••our  known  usable  reserves  of  22 
essential  minerals  have  dwindled  to  a  35- 
year  supply  or  le^s  ••  But  there  is  one  off- 
setting benefit  which  came  to  us  as  the  Sec- 
retary observes,  out  of  the  very  prodigality 
with  which  we  expended  our  treasure.  •The 
danger  of  defeat."  he  notes,  "sped  our  Im- 
provement of  new  meth(xl8  of  exploring  for 
mineral  deposits,  and  for  processing  ore.s." 

Mr.  Ickes  wants  this  sort  of  Improvement 
to  be  continued.  He  urges  that  we  Intensify 
our  experiments  in  extracting  metals  from 
low-grade  ores  by  means  of  new  and  im- 
proved prooe.s.ses.  If  we  do  this,  we  may  be 
able  in  many  Instances  to  make  use  of  ores 
which  It  Is  not  now  commercially  feasible  to 
extract  or  refine.  In  the  case  cf  manganese, 
for  example,  our  present  needs  are  met  al- 
most entirely  by  Imports:  but  mining  ex- 
perts know  that  there  Is  enough  low-grade 
manganese  ore  within  the  United  Stales  to 
supply  us  for  more  than  a  century — if  we 
could  develop  more  efficient  techniques  for 
utilizing  it.  We  have  successfully  done  this 
sort  of  thing  before.  Due  to  cheaper  and 
better  methods  of  mining  and  treatment,  we 
now  meet  a  goodly  portion  of  our  copper 
needs  from  low-grade  ore  in  Utah. 

We  need  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  mineral  potentialities  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Ickes  believes  that  the  discovery 
of  new  sources  of  strategic  materials  or  of 
new  means  of  developing  those  known  to 
exist  will  be  one  of  the  great  benefits  of  a 
program  of  regional  valley  developments. 
And  very  properly,  we  think,  he  places  great 
stress  upon  the  potentialities  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf,  title  to  which  was  recently  as- 
serted by  President  Truman  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States.  "If  we  discount  the  obvious 
fact  it  IS  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable."' 
says  Mr.  Ickes,  'the  continental  shelf  ranks 
with  the  land  which  we  acquired  by  the 
Louisiana  Purcha^.  or  by  the  opening  of  the 
West,  or  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska." 

Mr.  Ickes  strongly  urges  also,  of  course, 
the  importation  of  strategic  materials  which 
we  need  and  the  establishment  of  stock  piles 
for  future  use.  This  is  one  obvious  remedy 
for  our  depletion  of  resources  which  ought 
to  be  undertaken  without  delay.  Although 
the  Senate  passed  a  stock-piling  bill  Just  prior 
to  Its  Christmas  recess,  the  House  has  not 
yet  taken  any  action  on  it.  The  time  Is  now 
peculiarly  opportune.  For  we  can  utilize 
some  of  our  lend-lease  balances  abroad  to 
pay  for  minerals  which  other  countries  pos- 
sess in  abundance.  It  would  seem  m«re  ele- 
mentary common  sense  to  do  this  on  the 
broadest  possible  scale. 


Address  of  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced, I  include  the  following  address  of 
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Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  United  States  High 
Commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  before 
the  National  Press  Club.  March  14.  1946: 

I  think  I  can  speak  to  most  of  you  as  old 
and  good  friends.  I  have  been  around  Wash- 
ington a  long  time.  So  have  most  of  you. 
I  don't  think  polite  introductory  remarks  are 
neces&ary.  I  need  only  say  that  it  is  good 
to  see  so  many  familiar  faces  which  have  been 
missing  from  Washington  during  most  of 
the  wa.-  years.  Many  of  you  have  come  back 
from  what  we  used  to  call  strange  and  dis- 
tant places  Those  places  are  still  strange 
but  they  are  no  longer  so  distant.  It  took  me 
3  days  to  cross  the  10.000  miles  from  the 
Philippines.  I  stopped  for  most  of  a  day  in 
both  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco.  Manila 
Is  no  further  from  Washington  today  than 
Omaha.  Nebr.,  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 

But  whilo  we  have  built  wonderful  ma- 
chines which  have  destroyed  the  ancient  con- 
cepts of  spare  and  time,  while  we  have  made 
it  possible  for  Washington  and  Manila  to  be 
within  2  days"  flying  time  of  each  other,  and 
within  split  seconds  of  communication  by 
radio,  we  have  not  yet  swept  away  the  bar- 
riers which  lack  of  Information  has  raised 
between   uj   and  our   neighbors. 

I  am  constantly  amazed  here  by  the  lack 
of  factual  information  regarding  people  and 
events  2  days  away,  and  by  the  absence  of 
understanding  here  of  the  issues  we  face  on 
our  western  horizon.  I  recognize  as  a  fact 
of  life  that  most  Americans  are  more  Inter- 
ested In  the  chances  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers 
to  win  the  pennant  this  year  than  in  the 
chances  of  •  ;ppine  people  to  survive 

as     an     Ind-  t     nation.     Incidentally. 

f-  m  what  I  read,  don't  l)et  on  the  Dodgers. 
1:  ty  have  a  shaky  infleld. 

But  I  don't  think  I  am  exaggerating  the 
Importance  of  our  mission  In  the  Philippines 
whtn  I  say  that  the  broad  Interests  of  the 
I':    '.(i    --    ites    are    at    stake    in    the    Islands 

■    '       1    that   should    we   fail    to   realize 

•  :  fact,  and  act  on  that  realization,  we 
u.i  h-,»ve  failed  to  prcflt  Irom  a  credit  which 
we  have  built  up  In  the  Orient  by  48  years 
of  wurk.  and  which  we  have  recently  pro- 
ts  •-•d  with  an  unstinted  expenditure  of  bll- 
iioas  of  dollars  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  lives. 

^'I'       '  ill  inclined  today  to 

-  is  as  a  distant   land 

cd  by  a  blunder,  lest  to  the 
-  ...uciiery,  and  liberated  by  our 
awn  mam  strength.  According  to  this  lliii- 
»nry   viewpoint,   we   have   now    :  i    the 

;  .  ppint-s  to  the  Filipinos,  we  ;:i»  to 

p>Ud    some 
wishes,    and 
111  .i,   h.i.ii.'.;    I.  removed  ourselves 

111  the  sct:.e,  v  return  our  attention 

to  our  labor  troubles,  the  housing  situation, 
»nd  spring  training. 

The  short-si«hted  Americans  holding  this 
<r\c-x -xov.'  ■  '  We  wish  the  Philip- 

?•••'■'  f'  .   c;int  make  a  go  of 

'^-  ^'  They  asked  tor  It. 

'^  *  •'  any  more.    We  have 

jro'oloms  uf  our  own." 

I  $.iy  to  you  with  all  the  power  I  can 
muster  that  if  this  Is  the  American  atti- 
:ude — and  happily  it  isn't— we  ought  to  pull 
n  our  armies  and  navies,  recall  our  ambas- 
■id  ministers,  and  ask  the  Germans 
1.  ..nese — or  others  who  might   be  in- 

t rested — to  hurry  up  and  take  over.  Such 
m  attitude  would  indicate  that  we  are  too 
)usy  battling  the  weeds  in  our  own  front 
awn  to  see  the  plight  of  a  neighbor  and 
iependent  relative  whose  own  small  house 
k'aa  razed  In  the  struggle  to  preserve  ours. 

As  most  nf  y.^u  know.  I  was  in  the  Philip- 
]■:;  '  s  I  e'  .i7  and  1939  as  United  States 

]Lj:li  C.;;  ;er.     In  those  2  years  I  de- 

veloped a  deep  affection  for  the  people  and 
J  tremendous  attachment  to  the  places  and 
jersons  I  found  and  met  there.  As  any  of 
I  ou  who  have  ever  been  In  the  prewar  Phillp- 
lUies  can  testify,  this  land  and  Ita  people 


have  a  quality  whose  memory  does  not  easily 
fade. 

It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that  1  read, 
through  the  war  years,  of  what  was  going  on 
In  the  Philippines.  I  thought  of  friends  and 
ol  favorite  places  under  the  cruel  control  of 
the  enemy.  Then  came  the  liberation.  I  saw 
pictures  and  newsreels  of  the  carnage  and 
destruction.  I  felt  as  if  my  own  home  State 
were   being  ravaged  and  devastated. 

But  I  was  not  prepared  for  what  I  had  to 
see  when  I  arrived  in  Manila  last  August  on  a 
special  mission  for  the  President.  No  pic- 
tures were  sufflciently  graphic,  no  words 
colorful  or  brutal  enough,  to  tell  me  what  had 
taken  place.  When  I  returned  to  Manila  in 
November  as  High  Comml.<^sicner  again,  I  saw 
more  scenes  of  destruction.  Even  after  4 
months  in  the  islands  every  day  is  a  new 
heartbreak  as  I  see  mere  vacant  and  shattered 
places,  hear  of  more  old  friends  dead  or 
maimed. 

Manila  today  is  a  city  of  missing  places  and 
missing  faces.  Vast  stretches  of  the  city, 
once  crowded  with  houses  and  shops,  are 
flattened  and  bare,  with  only  rude  scars  of 
brick  and  stone  to  recall  the  stj^tely  and 
simple  buildings  which  had  once  made  cf 
Manila  the  "pear,  of  the  Orient."  There  are 
diNtricts  where  the  drum-ftre  of  our  own 
artillery  has  left  only  ghastly  heaps  of 
columns  and  hanging  cornices,  scarecrows  cf 
buildings,  skeletons  of  buildings.  There  are 
also  those  sections  which  the  Japanese.  In 
their  savage  fury  and  bitternes.*.  born  of  de- 
feat, wantonly  burned  out,  c  d  and 
obliterated.  It  Is  not  l:ke  a  ■  ed  out 
cf  existence,  a.s  Hiroshima  and  '.  .i  wore. 
It  is  not  like  Tokyo,  almost  n...  ..  „. -troyed 
in  part  by  air  bombing  It  reflects  in  even 
superficial  appearance  the  titanic,  desperate 
strusjgle  of  two  peoples  for  inches  of  ground, 
for  individual  houses,  for  individual  rooms 
and  cellars.  Stark  violence  is  stamped  in- 
delibly en  ^  -f^et.  everv  cor- 
ner, every  1  r.  as  if  they  had 
been  literally  torn  apart  by  the  claws  of  men. 
rather  than  bv  their  machines  of  destruction. 
But  everywhere,  like  the  Jungle  which 
quickly  reclaims  the  abandoned  tropical 
clciring.  the  flotsam  of  humanity  hi\s  swept 
back  into  ruined  Manil.i  and  taken  root. 
hUfJdlcd    in    h\n\\?r   shelters   of   rusted    roof 

V   crowded   in 

tered       ^hops 

witn    1.-  rs  substituting   for   windows 

shelter  i imlly  clans.     Cemetery  crypts 

and  vaults  are  ho.nes  for  hundreds.  I  shud- 
der to  think  wh.it  an  rpldemlc.  If  it  came, 
would  do  to  Mmlla  trrj.iv 

la  p'ace  of  the  F  once  r,  :.t 

with    fine    doparinv  ;es    and  :.g 

with  buyers,  there  are  today  only  naked 
ruin  and  devastation,  overgrown  with  hu- 
manity. Honky-tonks  and  koctch  palaces, 
catering    to    the    GIs.    stretch  r     ,i 

Avenue  and  Quezon  B<;ulr\ard.  w 

■f  the  city.  The  L?gi.'-Iative  Euiiciiiij, 
ice  of  Justice,  the  Astriculture  Build- 
liii<  the  Finance  Building  the  residence  and 
OfHce  of  the  United  States  Hiah  Commls- 
slon^r.  all  the  famous  cathedrals  and  churches 
of  church-filled  Manila  are  shell-shattered 
hulks  or  are  obliterated  completely. 

I  merely  describe  Manila  In  "this  detail 
because  it  Is  the  city  that  most  of  you  uho 
have  been  in  the  Philippines  know.  It  is 
the  same  In  Cebu.  in  Zamboanga,  In  Hollo, 
in  Domaguete,  In  Legaspl,  in  Bagulo.  In  all 
the  once-thriving  cities  of  the  Philippines. 

The  countryside  im,  not  much  better  off. 
Most  of  the  prewar  roads  and  highways  are 
ruined  beyond  repal?  Traveling  over  the 
rutted  roads— from  some  of  which  the  Jap- 
anese simply  shaved  off  the  concrete  mile 
by  mile  for  use  on  air  fields — you  come  across 
villages  and  barrios  burned  completely  to 
the  ground,  some  deserted,  some  crowded, 
like  Manila,  with  renascent,  rudely  sheltered 
humanity.  Farms  and  plantations  by  the 
mile  lie  fallow,  untended  and  uncultivated, 
monumenta   to   tti*  •eonomic   planning   of 


the  Japanese  who  thought  they  could  turn 
sugar  lands  Into  cotton  and  tobacco  lands 
Into  rubber,  with  the  Filipinos  as  slave  part- 
ners tn  the  Greater  East  Asia  Coprosperlty 
Sphere.  I  needn't  tell  you  how  completely 
that  attempt  failed. 

There  Is  little  transportation  tiesldes  that 
afforded  by  the  Army  vehicles.  Farm-to- 
market  transport  is  Just  beginning  to  be 
built  up  from  our  surplus  Army  and  Navy 
stocks,  but  the  prices  charged  the  farmers 
for  that  transport  Is  In  most  cases  prohibi- 
tive. The  Japanese  took  trucks,  wagons, 
carts,  and  even  baby  buggies  to  carry  their 
military  supplies.  They  took  the  carabaos. 
the  native  brast  of  burden,  out  of  the  fields, 
those  the  Filipinos  didn't  hide,  or  eat  to 
keep  the  Japanese  from  getting  them.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  carabao  Is  mighty  tough 
eating. 

That  is  a  rough  and  very  Inadequate  de- 
scription of  the  physical  appearance  of  the 
Philippines.  I  have  seen  most  of  the  war- 
torn  areas  of  the  world — Japan,  China, 
France.  Belgium,  and  Italy.  The  Philippines 
are  as  badly  destroyed  as  any  and  worse  than 
most.  As  a  country,  as  an  economic  and  geo- 
graphic unit  the  Philippines,  as  far  as  my 
experience  and  observations  go,  is  the  most 
devastated  land  In  the  world. 

Now  what  aljout  the  people  and  their  econ- 
omy? What  has  happened  to  them  during 
the  p.\st  4  years?  In  the  first  place.  In  the 
Philippines  the  people  are  the  economy.  They 
are  the  economy  In  the  sense  that  almost  all 
work  output  is  hand  work.  In  the  two  agri- 
cultural pursuits  which  occupy  by  far  the 
bulk  of  the  population,  rice  and  coconut 
production,  hands  perform  the  work  of  ma- 
chines. They  must  be  skilled  hands.  They 
mu-t  be  wUlii  ;~. 

But  these  j  day  are  confused,  un- 

certain,   and  The    national    price 

structure  is  II,.  ,..vy.  The  price  of  goods 
which  they  must  buy — clothes,  household 
utensils,  and  fertilizer — has  risen  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  price  offered  them  for  their 
agricultural  produce.  For  most  of  the  major 
export  crops,  coconuts,  sugar  and  tobacco, 
there  Is  no  assurance  of  a  market  beyond 
July  4  of  this  year.  Hence,  there  is  virtually 
no  production. 

T(ra  simple  people,  who  gaze  at  their  deva- 
stated and  prostrate  land  with  t>ewilderment 
and    i:  <    cf    world 

econc;.  ng  or  con- 

viction. Hie  pii\  >n..ii  w;.r  Wounds  cf  these 
people  are  deep.  But  aside  from  them,  the 
people  cannot  understand  what  has  para- 
lyzed the  national  economy,  suspended  it  at 
dead  center,  and  rendered  it  Incapable  of 
motion.  T  '  *aey  are  grasping  at  straws, 
awkwardly  mp  nil  sorts  of  ideological 

P-'  iHHi    w  ■     with    Increasing 

Inv  why  .ted   States   hasn't 

provided  the  necessary  assistance.  They  look 
to  the  United  States  because  they  have  locked 
to  the  United  States  for  leadership  for  almost 
50  ye.irs.  They  lock  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause it  was  the  United  States  that  liberated 
them  from  the  enemy,  it  was  the  United 
States,  and  the  Commonwealth,  for  whom 
the  people  strugaled  and  died.  It  was  the 
United  States  that  during  the  war  promised 
them  economic  rehabilitation. 

So  far  our  promises  have  been  largely  un- 
redeemed. We  liberated  them,  it  Is  true.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  liberation,  we  gave 
them  foodstuffs,  and  clothed  many  of  them 
in  khaki.  Now  we  sell  them  foodstuffs  and 
make  some  clothing  available  for  sale  at 
healthy  prices.  We  have  restored  most  of 
the  essential  utilities,  utilities  which  were 
essential  to  our  armed  forces.  We  have  kept 
those  who  escaped  the  holocaust  of  war  alive, 
but  not  comfortable.  But  although  the  date 
of  Independence  approaches,  we  have  done 
little  about  their  national  economy,  little  to 
Insure  their  ability  to  survive  economically 
as  an  independent  nation.  We  have  given 
them  promises,  we  have  Introduced  in  our 
Congress  legislation  for  economic  rehablll- 
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tation.     But  to  date  It  Is  all  "unfinished  busi- 
ness." 

We  promised  their  fighting  men.  those  who 
fought  and  died  on  Bataan,  and  those  who 
resisted  the  Japanese  through  the  dark  years 
of  the  occupation,  that  they  would  be  re- 
warded that  their  widows  and  orphans  would 
be  cared  for.  that  those  who  were  disabled 
would  be  locked  al.er  So  far  no  pensions 
have  been  paid.  Congress  recently  withdrew 
the  GI  bill  of  rights'  l>eneflts  from  Philip- 
pine Commonwealth  Army  veterans  after  the 
promise  had  been  made  that  the  benefits 
would  be  given.  Emergency  money,  printed 
and  issued  by  the  guerrillas  in  support  of 
their  military  operations,  is  still  unredeemed. 
I  must  say.  tn  all  good  conscience,  that 
there  are  good  legal  reasons  for  most  of  the 
delays.  There  have  been  practical  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  implementing  our  glow- 
ing promises  to  the  Philippines.  Since  my 
return  to  the  States.  «e  have  been  able  to 
overcome  some  of  tho.se  obstacles.  Some  of 
our  promises.  I  l)elleve.  are  on  the  road  to 
redemption.  But  as  of  today,  they  are  un- 
redeemed. A  great  and  heroic  people  are 
still  held  fast  in  the  quicksands  of  confusion, 
largely  l)ecause  we  haven't  been  able  to  de- 
liver on  our  obligations.  We  have  our  own 
domestic  troubles,  to  t>e  sure  They  have 
occupied  our  attention  and  must  continue 
to.  But  it  Is  hard  for  Filipinos  who  have 
suffered  beyond  belief  and  description  from 
participation  In  our  war  to  understand  that 
It  takes  months  to  straighten  out  legal  defl- 
nltlous  and  obtain  departmental  clearances 
on  legislation  which  to  the  Filipinos  Is  of 
the  essence  of  life  itself. 

Today  the  Philippines,  a  year  after  libera- 
tion, still  have  virtually  no  economy.  Im- 
ports are  flowing  in.  some  money  Is  still  be- 
ing made  in  service  trades  catering  to  the 
GI's.  goods  are  being  -old  and  resold.  Money 
is  fairly  plentiful  among  merchants  and  mid- 
dlemen, but  the  common  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines as  yet  have  no  sustained  means  of 
livelihood 

Rice  is  being  raised  for  local  consumption, 
although  far  from  enough.  But  an  entire 
people  do  not  know  today  what  their  source 
of  revenue  will  be  tomorrow.  The  govern- 
ment has  no  Idea  where  it  will  get  the  money 
to  support  even  the  bare  essentials  of  Inde- 
pendent government  functions  Those  Fili- 
pincs  who  have  l>een  working  on  Army  and 
Navy  Installations,  as  Jeep  drivers,  in  night 
clubs  and  Juke  Joints  do  not  know  what  Jobs 
they  will  find  tomorrow  when  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  been  reduced  to  peacetime  size 

These  people  once  worked  on  sugar  planta- 
tions. In  coconut  groves,  in  mills,  mines,  and 
fields.  Those  establishments  are  all  Idle  to- 
day. And  with  the  land  laid  waste,  trans- 
portation gone,  with  families  dispersed,  with 
chaos  supreme,  there  has  been  no  start  on 
economic  reconstruction  or  rehabilitation. 
And  why  not?  I've  already  answered  the 
question  in  part.  I  will  try  to  spell  it  out 
•  little. 

For  41  years  following  our  acquisition  of 
the  Philippines  from  Spain  we  trained  the 
Philippines  to  be  dependent  on  the  Ameri- 
can duty-free  market.  We  fastened  on  that 
country  a  four-product  economy — sugar, 
coconuts,  tobacco,  and  hemp.  We  needed 
those  products.  We  couldn  t  get  them  else- 
where. Except  for  rice  and  fish,  which  are 
wholly  consumed  in  the  Philippines.  95  per- 
cent of  the  total  national  prewur  production 
of  the  Philippines  was  for  export,  and  er.port 
almost  entirely  to  the  United  States.  The 
export  products  were  those  I  have  enumer- 
ated. The  cultivation,  marketing,  and  proc- 
essing of  those  commodities  occupied  the 
bulk  of  the  national  energy  But  most  of 
those  commodities  are  low-margin  profit 
products  They  cannot  come  in  over  our 
tariff  walls  On  July  4  of  this  year  those 
tariff  walls  will  be  raised  against  the  Philip- 
pines just  as  they  are  raised  against  any  for- 
eign country  unless  the  legislation  now  pend- 
ing on  Capitol  Hill  is  passed.     There  is  no 


question  that  it  will  be  passed.  I  know  of 
no  congressional  opinion  against  it.  But 
until  It  is  passed  capital  will  not  fiow  into 
the  Philippines  to  rehabilitate  those  Indus- 
tries. There  would  be  no  point  in  rebuild- 
ing coconut  processing  plants  without  an 
assurance  that  copra  will  be  able  to  come 
Into  the  American  market  duty  free  for  some 
time  to  come. 

There  was  no  foreknowledge  In  the  minds 
of  those  who  framed  the  Philippine  Inde- 
pendence Act  In  1933  that  war  would  strike 
the  Philippines  down  in  1941.  No  one  knew 
then  that  when  independence  day  came  the 
Philippines  would  be  prostrate  and  in 
shambles.  Yet  we  are  going  ahead  with  the 
Independence  program,  ttecause  it  is  to  our 
interest  to  do  so,  as  well  as  because  the 
Filipinos  desire  it  so.  It  is  implicit  In  cur 
grant  of  independence  to  the  Philippines  that 
we  win  go  ahead  with  our  program  of  eco- 
nomic  assistance,  and  that  we  accept  the 
necessity  of  regarding  the  Philippines  not 
as  Just  another  foreign  nation,  but  as  a 
nation  whose  sovereignty  we  will  hdve  cre- 
ated, and  whose  survival  It  Is  our  unshake- 
able  obligation  to  guarantee.  The  people  of 
the  Philippines  have  earned  that  guarantee, 
with  all  its  implications,  in  the  past  4  years. 
I  have  beard  it  said  in  some  quarters  that 
the  United  States,  in  1776,  also  started  out 
its  existence  In  the  face  of  grave  dlfBcuIties. 
and  that  there  was  no  great  neighbor  then  to 
guarantee  our  survival.  Why  shouldn't  the 
Filipinos  try  it  alone  as  we  did?  I  will  answer 
that  question.  When  the  13  States  started 
their  dangerous  experiment  in  self-govern- 
ment, the  productive  areas  of  the  new  Nation 
were  largely  unscarred  by  war.  The  very 
country  which  had  unwillingly  given  up  its 
sovereign  claim  to  these  States  was  a  willing 
buyer  of  all  Its  commodities.  The  spindles 
of  the  mills  of  England  were  hungry  for  the 
cotton  from  our  Southern  States.  There  were 
ready  buyers  for  our  timbers,  cur  resins,  our 
indigo,  our  tobacco.  Oi«-  merchant  clipr>ers 
were  already  sailing  the  seven  seas.  There 
was  no  question  of  sustenance,  of  personal 
survival.  There  were  no  powerful  neighl>ors. 
except  across  the  distant  seas.  As  soon  as 
Britain  had  recognized  our  Independence, 
her  fleet  guaranteed  our  security  from 
enemies  acrcss  the  Atlantic  British  and 
French  capital  crowded  across  the  ocean  to 
invest  In  our  Infant  Industries,  in  shipping, 
in  agriculture.  The  great  powers  of  Europe 
courted  us  for  our  economic  favors.  The 
wonders  of  the  industrial  revolution  took 
place  simultaneously  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

What  a  different  present  the  Philippines 
face!  Here  is  a  nation  whose  exports  can 
be  lx)Ught  only  In  the  United  SUtes.  China 
cannot  buy.  Neither  can  Japaii.  Perhaps 
Russia  can,  I  do  not  know.  The  world  Is 
bitterly  competitive.  Except  for  the  United 
States,  the  world  Is  stripped  of  capital. 
Goods  and  commodities  are  wanted,  but  on 
credit. 

There  is  no  capital  In  the  Philippines  to 
buy  the  machinery  for  reconstruction,  not 
to  speak  of  outright  reconversion  of  the  na- 
tional economy.  There  is  no  transport.  The 
Philippines  must  wait  long  and  work  dili- 
gently before  she  can  catch  up  with  her 
neighbors  In  industrial  and  mechanical  po- 
tential. She  can  borrow  no  private  capital. 
becau.se  private  capital  demands  assurance  of 
profit.  She  can  float  no  Internal  loans,  be- 
cause her  people  lack  the  money  to  invest. 
She  cannot  barter.  I>ecau8e  the  only  com- 
modities she  can  readily  produce  can  be  sold 
only  In  the  American  duty-free  market. 

It  Is  true  that  there  are  rich  mineral  de- 
posits In  the  Philippines — gold,  chromium, 
Iron,  and  manganese.  But  the  mines  are 
flooded.  It  will  take  time  and  money  to 
pump  out  the  mines,  reset  the  timbers,  buy, 
transport,  and  set  In  place  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery. Moreover,  a  mining  economy  cannot 
prcsper  In  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  an  agrl- 
culttiral  economy. 


That  is  the  picture  today.  It  Is  a  dark 
picture,  but  far  from  a  hopeless  picture.  The 
people  are  there— 18,000,000  of  them.  The 
soil  IS  fruitful  and  good.  The  ground  is  rub 
in  mineral  wealth.  They  need  only  the  capi- 
tal, the  counsel,  and  the  markets  to  start  their 
economy  going  again.  We  can  and  must  p.o- 
vide  the  capital,  the  markets,  and  the  coun- 
sel. 

Most  of  you  know  the  broad  legislative  pro- 
gram the  administration  has  proposed  for  the 
Philippines.  There  is  first  of  all  a  trade  bill, 
providing  8  years  of  free  trace,  and  20  years 
of  gradually  increasing  tariffs  or  gradually 
decreasing  quotas,  giving  an  incentive  for  ad- 
justment to  independence  of  the  free  Ameri- 
can miu-ket.  Therie  is  another  measure  pro- 
viding roughly  »500,000.000  of  war  damage 
payments  to  the  Commonwealth  government 
and  to  individual  properly  owners,  trusts, 
partnerships  and  corporations.  Americans  and 
Filipinos.  There  is  attached  a  provision  that 
all  money  paid  out  in  war  damages  must  be 
reinvested  In  the  Philippines  or  used  for  the 
reconstruction  and  repair  of  damiij^'ed  struc- 
tures. With  this  money,  which  will  pay  lor 
about  half  of  the  dahiage  done,  the  mills, 
mines  and  processing  plants  can  tie  repaired 
or  rebuilt;  the  farms  can  be  re-tilled;  ships, 
boats  and  motor  transport  can  be  replaced. 
The  products  of  reconstructed  enterprises  will 
be  assured  of  a  market  In  the  United  States. 
The  government  will  be  assured  of  some  rev- 
enue. The  Philippine  Government,  possibly 
with  the  aid  of  a  loan,  can  tiegin  to  plan  not 
only  the  reconstruction  of  the  war-damaged 
economy,  but  also  the  mechanization  of  some 
phases  of  agriculture,  the  diversification  of 
the  economy,  the  Industrialization  of  some 
parts  of  the  Lslands.  the  exploitation  of  the 
mineral  and  timber  resources,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  many  Internal  problems  which 
face  this  troubled  people. 

That  Is  our  formula,  the  administrations 
formula  for  aid  to  the  Philippines.  It  Is  long 
overdue.  Our  slowness  in  providing  that  aid. 
whatever  the  Justification  for  the  delays,  is 
already  a  black  mark  on  our  record  in  the 
Orient.  We  can  erase  that  black  mark.  I 
hope  we  will. 

I  know  It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  com- 
prehend how  important  to  us  are  the  Philip- 
pines, a  collection  of  7,003  islands  7,000  miles 
off  cur  western  shore.  We  are  sovereign  theie 
and  accept  the  fact  of  that  sovereignty  with 
the  same  naivete  with  which  we  accept  the 
fact  that  there  are  mosquitos  In  New  Jersey. 
It  Just  Isn't  very  Important  in  the  grand  scale 
of  things. 

But  other  countries  don't  think  so.  I  ws* 
amazed  when  1  visited  China  last  Deceml>er 
to  find  what  a  tremendous  Interest  the 
Chinese  have  in  what  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-shek  called  the  great  Philippine  experi- 
ment. The  peoples  of  the  Far  East  are  look- 
ing at  the  progress  of  the  Philippines  toward 
nationhood  with  awe,  envy,  and  respect.  It  Is 
a  fact  of  vital  Interest  in  their  daily  lives. 
The  great  western  powers  are  also  Inter- 
ested— Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia. 
Their  news  agencies  are  well  represented  in 
the  Islands.  I  am  told  that  they  file  a  much 
more  voluminous  report  on  the  significant 
social  and  economic  developments  in  the 
Philippines  than  our  own  news  agencies. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  first  of  all.  that  the 
Philippines  include  7.100  islands  which  ex- 
tend for  1,000  miles  across  the  outer  rim  of 
the  China  Sea.  From  the  northernmost  islet, 
on  a  clear  day,  one  can  see  the  mountains  of 
Formosa  to  the  north,  and  from  the  southern- 
most island  of  the  Philippines,  British  North 
Borneo  can  easily  be  seen  on  any  day.  From 
Mindanao  it  la  a  few  hours'  Journey  by  ship 
to  the  Netherlands  Indies  and  Just  a  little 
farther  to  the  China  coast  Within  a  radius 
of  2,500  miles  of  Manila  lives  nearly  a  thud 
of  the  world's  population. 

These  oriental  peoples,  who  are  now  our 
friends  and  can  one  day  become  our  t>eEt 
customers,  will  know  us  by  our  actions  in  the 
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PlJiUppines.    They  know  that  we  are  granting 
•  dependent  people,  whose  land  we  pur- 
rrom  Spain,  complete  political  Inde- 
It  took  no  armed  revolt  to  win 
Independence.     We  said,  way  back  In 
that  our  objective  was  to  prepare  and 
educate  these  people  for  seir-rule.     We  are 
ing  our  word.     And  when  the  American 
is  hauled  down  In  Manila  on  July  4  of 
year,  and  I  hope  many  of  you  will  be 
prfsent  on  that  day  In  Manila,  our  flag  will 
flying  higher  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
Philippine    people,   and   of   the   peoples 
cughout  the  Orient  than  ever  before  In 
history. 
Jut  the  act  of  granting  Independence  will 
a  savage  mockery  unless  we  implement 
political  generosity  with  real  and  effec- 
economlc    assistance.      We    will    derive 
at    international   credit   from   our   act   of 
ightened  self-interest,  unless  the  experi- 
ment  fails.     When   the   Philippines   become 
Independent  on  July  4,  democracy  will  be  on 
1   in   the  Orient— western.  American  de- 
If  that  trial  falls.  It  will  not  be  to 
discredit   of   the   Philippine   people,     it 
te  in  large  part,  our  failure,  and  will  be 
nded  by  the  world  as  such.    It  will  be  our 
of  government,  our  kind  of  con.stitutlon. 
type  of  national  Institutions  which  will 
e  failed.    That  is  what  the  Filipinos  have 
It  Is  what  they  are  starting  out  with, 
must  not  let  them  fail, 
he    "isms"    of    the    twentieth    century — 
co^miunism.  facism.  militarism,  and  narrow 
lonalism — are  not  held  back  by  oceans  or 
ance.    Th^y  travel  with  the  speed  of  radio 
.•es.     They  strike  with   the  power  of  the 
tomb.    T!  :.s  of  all  those 

In  the  P.  ere  are  every- 

In  the  world  today.    There  are  poten- 
victlms  of  these  "isms"  on  every  hillside, 
every  village,  in  every  city  In  the  Philip- 
I  es.     They  are  potential   victims   becau.'^e 
are  poor,  because  they  are  underpnvi- 
t>ec:iuse  they  are  distraught  and  con- 
ed.   If  the  way  of  life  which  we  have  given 
m  dees  not   meet   their  wants,  they  will 
In  the  end  to  other  ways  of  life,  to  alien 

and  codes. 

Is  my  great  wonder  that  the  people  of 

Philippines  still  held  so  firmly  to  democ- 

today      The  fact  that  this  people  main- 

led  their  faith  In  democracy,  and  fought 

It.  thrtugh  the  dark  years  of  disaster  and 

.inese  dtmlnatlon  is  a  miracle  which  has 

flrrrrd  in  my  mind,  more  than  any  other 

iBciic*  I  know,  the  validity  and  Intrinsic 

apifeal  of  the  democratic  philosophy. 

e.-e  p.Kiple  had   few  of  the  substantial 

ts    of   democracy   even    before    the   war. 

y  millions  neither  owned  the  land  they 

nor  the  he  uses   In   which   they   lived. 

tually   In   debt    to   landlord   and   loan 

k.    they    have    been    patient,    as    only 

tals  can   be  patient,   in   the  hope  that 

Mc  way  would  lend  them  to  the 

:  life.     When  the  Japanese  came 

»ii)ie     their     democracy,     ravaged     It. 

ped   on    it.   denounced   It.  these  simple 

-   rrse  from  the  fields  and  the  villages. 

roiti  the  cities  and  the  mountainsides,  and 

ashed  upon   the  enemy  such  a  fury  as 

lad  never  known.     Their  savage  struggle 

r^t  the  enemy  who  had  stolen  their  com- 

:h    and    their    democracy    reached 

V  hlch  have  made  me  humble  In  my 

lalth. 

:e  Japanese  were  so  Impressed  bv  the 
h  of  feeling  for  democracy  In  the  Phillp- 
-^  that  when  the  puppet  leaders  of  the 
ds  subrr.itted  a  constitution  for  the 
nes(>  :ed      Philippine      Republic, 

con-  :i  copied  not  Japanese  Instl- 

nis  but  American  ones. 

then  are  a  people  who  have  proved 

thei>  devotion  to  the  same  Ideals  which  we 

dear.     They  struggled  and  died  for  the 

symbols  which  led  u.s  on  to  victory. 

had  faith  In  the  United  States,  In  the 

i3n  which  gave  them  their  Institutions 

taught  them  to  love  democracy.    They 
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knew  In  their  hearts  that  this  great  mother 
nation  of  theirs  would  not  desert  them,  but 
would  come  back  In  all  its  power  to  free  them 
from  the  enemy.  We  did  not  fall  them  in 
that. 

Today  we  still  have  the  opportunity  to 
transform  that  faith  Into  conviction.  We 
have  a  chance  to  perform  a  miracle  In  the 
Pacific,  to  help  establish  and  nurture  a  re- 
public of  our  own  kind,  an  oCTshoot  of  our 
own  Idealism  and  teaching.  We  have  the 
opportunity  to  spread  democracy  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  example.  We  have  drenched 
the  world  In  blood.  Including  our  own.  to 
defend  democracy  and  preserve  It.  Here  Is 
OUT  chance  to  Insure  Its  preservation  In  a 
land  peopled  by  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  for  48  years  have  been  under  our  flag 
and  share  our  every  principle  and  belief.  It 
Is  my  earnest  conviction  that  we  can  earn 
more  for  our  democratic  creed  by  insuring 
a  successful  and  prosperous  Philippine 
Nation  than  by  any  other  single  undertaking 
today,  even  In  our  own  country— and  cer- 
talnly  we  can  support  democracy  more  sub- 
stantially In  the  Philippines  than  we  can  by 
gestures  In  the  Balkans  and  protests  in  the 
Middle  East,  as  desirable  as  they  may  be. 

We  have  Invested  $360  000.000.000  and  a 
hundred  thousand  American  lives  In  our 
faith  In  the  democratic  way  of  life.  Here  we 
have  a  chance  to  protect  the  validity  of  that 
Investment  on  the  rim  of  the  Asiatic  world, 
where  more  than  a  billion  people  are  watch- 
ing what  we  do. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Philippines  need  more 
from  us.  and  from  their  own  leadership, 
than  merely  trade  preferences  with  the 
United  States  and  war-damage  payments, 
as  vital  as  those  things  are  They  need  to 
settle  the  problem  of  their  collaborationists, 
who  were  weak  in  their  democratic  faith. 
They  need  to  solve  the  disproportionate  d;s. 
tribution  of  land,  and  lo  emancipate  the 
great  masses  of  tenant  farmers  from  their 
bondage  to  landlord  and  loan  shark.  In  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  too  we  are  com- 
mitted to  a.''slst  with  advice  and  guidance. 
We  have  the  obligation  of  caring  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  died  In 
battle  In  our  c.iuse,  and  of  helping  the  vet- 
erans resume  their  places  In  the  civilian 
society. 

We  must  help  the  Philippines  manage  and 
direct  their  national  economy  to  a  point 
whfre  it  will  be  independent  of  trade  prefer- 
ences In  the  American  market  Long-range 
undertakings  on  the  part  :if  the  Philippine 
Government  must  look  to  the  development 
of  water  power  and  the  expansion  of  many 
undeveloped  areas  of  enterprise. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  essential  tasks 
which  face  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  It 
U  their  future,  but  we  are  involved  in  it.  As 
long  as  we  wish  to  remain  a  power  In  the 
Far  East,  a  power  In  the  world,  as  long  as  we 
wish  to  retain  the  friendship  and  the  respect 
of  the  eastern  world,  we  must  remain  com- 
mitted In  the  Philippines,  and  must  hold  the 
friendship  and  the  confidence  of  that  heroic 
people. 

Our  policy  toward  the  Philippines  has  been. 
In  recent  months,  one  of  shameful  neglect! 
A  gentle  Philippine  philosopher  once  said, 
"The  greatest  deeds  are  done  In  years,  not  In 
days.       Perhaps  he  was  right. 


Address  of  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 


herewith  the  address  of  the  Honorable 
Robert  E.  Hannegan,  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, honoring  His  Eminence  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman  on  the  occasion  of  his 
homecoming  Tuesday  evening.  March  5. 
1946.  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
New  York  City: 

Your  Eminence  Cardinal  Spellman,  Gov- 
ernor Dewey,  Mayor  ODwyer,  distinguished 
clergy  of  New  York,  and  friends,  there  Is 
more  than  gratitude  and  gladness  In  our 
hearts  tonight.  A  great  city — a  great  State — 
a  great  Nation  welcome  home  a  great  man. 
I  bring  to  you  the  greetings  of  President  Tru- 
man on  your  safe  return,  and  I  know  I  voice 
the  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  our  Nation's 
leaders— iR  and  out  of  government— that  you 
have  cofne  home  to  take  up  your  new  work 
among  our  people.  Our  loyalty  and  respect 
for  you  Is  without  party  label  or  religious 
denomination. 

In  these  days  of  new  plans  and  new  deci- 
sions to  meet  the  world  coming  up.  we  know 
that  our  future  can  be  an  age  of  sanity— or 
an  age  of  stupidity  These  days  hold  a  chal- 
lenge for  civilization  that  will  realize  many 
of  the  deepest  hopes  of  the  human  family — 
or  It  will  produce  a  time  of  suspicion  toward 
our  fellow  man  when  the  best  energies  of 
our  people  will  be  nullified  and  corroded  by 
petty  hatreds  and  Intolerance. 

We  look  upon  this  returning  soldier  of 
Christ  as  a  leader  of  the  freedom-loving— as 
a  liberator  of  the  downtrodden — as  a  stimu- 
lator of  men's  hope  to  build  a  better  world. 
The  war  Just  behind  us  has  not  left  a 
victory  over  the  conflicts  in  mens  minds  It 
has  not  purped  our  communities  of  over- 
c  slums  and  crowded  pri.sons.     It  has 

I:  ded  any  magic  formula  to  cure  the 

crisis  we  still  face  In  our  Industrial  life. 
The  headlines  today  are  Inflamed  with  the 
Intrigues  and  connlvings  of  nations  seeklr.g 
their  own  place  in  the  sun.  All  over  the 
world  the  wreckage  of  war  may  bo  added  up 
In  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been 
spent  in  destruction.  But  we  cannot  add  up 
the  miseries  and  desofation  that  now  afllict 
millions  of  lives. 

In  this  valley  of  transition  Into  the  peace. 
millions  are  facing  starvation.  To  them, 
death  may  come  as  a  happy  release.  To 
them,  the  thin  threads  of  hope  that  bind 
their  lives  may  .«inap  at  any  moment.  Hun- 
ger Is  the  worst  Fascist  terror.  Hunger  has 
no  moral  law.  Hunger  Is  no  respecter  of 
persona.  But  hunger  is  the  maker  of  revolt — 
the  prime  producer  of  unrest — the  most  ac- 
tive traitor  and  despoller  of  a  Just  peace. 
Everywhere  the  hungers  of  the  t)ody  have 
created  even  greater  hungers  of  the  soul. 

In  every  land  today  men  are  groping  and 
searching  for  answers  to  the  new  world  we 
face.  Atomic  energy  can  write  a  new  record 
of  progress  or  an  obituary  for  humanity. 
Mam  has  at  last  discovered  the  way  to  wholly 
reconstruct  or  to  wholly  destroy  his  life. 
You  and  I  are  now  facing  responsibilities  that 
must  meet  this  last  and  l>est  challenge  of 
civilization,  or  you  and  I  shall  retreat  from 
those  responsibilities- both  moral  and  ma- 
terial—and let  the  world  go  bark  to  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  Jungle. 

One  thing  we  know  more  than  anything 
else:  we  cannot  cure  wars  by  more  wars,  but 
we  can  cure  democracy  by  more  demcx-racy. 
That  Is  the  message  that  Cardinal  Spellman 
has  been  preaching  and  living  from  his  early 
life.  He  has  moved  among  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments In  all  parts  of  the  world.  He  has 
sought  constantly,  flrst  to  understand  them, 
and  second  to  lift  them  up.  He  has  brought 
a  hopeful  heart  and  healing  hands  to  the  op- 
pressed In  every  part  of  the  world.  He  knows 
that  power  politics  and  spheres  of  Influence 
can  create  an  International  Jungle  where  men 
separate  rather  than  unite — where  men  post- 
pone rather  than  fulfill- where  men  seek  to 
liquidate  their  enemies  rather  than  enlighten 
them.  These  areas  of  conflict,  of  hunger,  of 
padlocked  opportunity  Cardinal  Spellman  has 
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visited.     He     knows     them     as     he     knows 
America 

He  knows  that  their  first  security  must  be 
spiritual  or  all  the  others  are  unavailing  He 
knows  that  their  nrst  discipline  must  be 
moral,  that  their  first  courage  must  be  of 
the  heart,  that  their  first  hopes  must  spring 
from  religious  impulses  He  kriows  that  our 
basic  human  yearnings  must  be  fortififd  by 
prayer  to  achieve  anything. 

As  a  Nation — as  a  people — we  cannot  swag- 
ger or  bully  our  way  Into  the  peace  There 
are  dozens  of  political  sore  spots  throughout 
the  world  today  that  wont  be  healed  by  each 
nation  concerned  wanting  everything  and 
giving  nothing.  We  cannot  be  enlightened 
In  economics  and  reactionary  in  politics  We 
cannot  be  forward  looking  In  science  and 
backward  In  our  social  conscience  Wp  can- 
not underwrite  the  p»»ace  with  declarations 
of  liberty  for  all  and  undermine  that  peace 
by  acts  «)f  intolerance  tow.ird  any  grmip  or 
any  nation  We  cannot  elect  to  defend  a 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  force  other 
countries  Into  the  selection  of  our  system  as 
the  only  solution  of  their  national  well- 
being  and  livelihood. 

We  believe  that  national  security  and  per- 
sonal liberty  can  survive  and  pro.sper  in  our 
demc-cracy.  but  we  have  no  right  to  Impose 
a  quarantine  on  any  other  nation  that 
doesn't  see  U  that  way  The  search  for  free- 
dom doesn't  have  a  single  or  simple  solution. 
Our  first  responsibility  is  to  understand 
others  in  the  way  we  want  them  to  tinder- 
stand  us. 

Cardinal  Spellman  has  the  know-how  and 
the  tell-how  in  all  this.  Cardinal  Spellman 
can  reason,  and  Justly,  that  where  we  have 
been  to  the  world  a  symbol  of  political  lib- 
erty, we  cannot  now  be  a  symbol  of  political 
obstruction  We  can  be  neither  vengeful  nor 
stupid  as  we  accept  our  destiny  of  world 
leadership  In  the  peace.  We  cannot  point 
out  the  harmful  tariffs,  trade  restrictions, 
and  chaotic  currencies  of  other  nations 
without  looking  Into  the  International  mirror 
of  world  trade  ourselves. 

We  cannot  project  the  future  of  electron- 
ics, atomic  energy  and  television  and  hold 
that  we  have  a  monopoly  on  their  enjoy- 
ment and  use.  We  cannot  permit  political 
tensions  and  suspicions  to  mount  abroad. 
We  cannot  denounce  the  enslavement  and 
denials  of  other  peoples  In  other  lands — 
and  by  our  own  acts  here  at  home  sanction  a 
second-  or  third-class  citizenship  for  our  own 
people. 

Cardinal  Spellman  knows  so  well  that 
there  Is  no  escape  from  the  terrifying  as- 
pects of  the  scientific  world  of  tomorrow.  He 
knows  that  Indifference  in  our  kind  of  a  de- 
mocracy is  the  twilight  Bleep  that  produces 
tyranny.  He  knows  that  there  Is  no  weapon 
to  solve  the  moral  problems  we  face  except 
a  sound  faith — and  a  sound  spiritual  allegi- 
ance to  our  cause.  He  kn^ws  that  there  Is  no 
arsenal  of  a  permanent  peace  and  a  worthy 
demfxracy  without  p-ayer  and  good  works. 
He  knows  that  seeds  of  dictatorship  are 
planted  by  the  delays  of  Government  lead- 
ership to  translate  the  will  of  the  people  Into 
action.  He  knows  that  tryanny  has  only  to 
wait  when  democracy  lays  down  on  the  Job. 
He  has  seen  democracy  go  by  default  because 
men  had  eyes  but  did  not  see.  because  men 
had  ears  but  did  not  heaf,  because  men  had 
voices  but  did  not  speak  out. 

The  faith  we  need  is  the  faith  of  our  pio- 
neers. The  courage  we  need  is  the  courage  of 
those  In  the  early  days  who  knew  our  land 
and  did  not  play  percentages  with  liberty. 
The  Jnderstandlng  we  need  Is  the  under- 
standing of  those  who  put  the  profits  of  the 
human  family — good  health,  decent  hous- 
ing, and  equal  opportunity — above  and  be- 
yond the  prcflts  of  material  wealth. 

If  we  mtist  return  to  anything  In  our  de- 
mocracy—It Is  to  God.  On  the  top  of  our 
agenda  of  action  Is  the  upbuilding  of  our 
spiritual  resources  flrst— the  relighting  of  the 
flame  of  faith  In  the  hearts  of  man— the  re- 
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moval  of  pettiness  and  hatred  and  selfishness 
from  our  political  and  economic  dealings. 
Everyone  In  our  land— need  a  spiritual  awak- 
ening. The  contagion  of  religion  can  be  a 
healing  epidemic  for  all  mankind.  A  revival 
of  faith— a  return  to  the  spiritual— can  and 
will  be  the  new  discovery  of  ours— the  new 
frontier  of  freedom  Mcnlike  Cardinal  Spell- 
man can  and  will  shew  the  way.  To  him  and 
to  all  like  him  in  our  Nation,  we  can  say  with 
fullest  heart,  with  Impregnable  faith  and 
unwavering  hope.  "Lead— we  follow." 

Welcome  back.  Cardinal  Spellman.  to  vour 
new  destiny.  Welcome  back  to  the  new  labors 
that  will  test  your  heart  and  mind  and  soul. 
Welcome  back  to  a  great  future  which  we 
know— "the  world  will  forever  praise  and  God 
Will  forever  ble.sf . ' 


Honsini:  for  War  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  mail  brings  to  my  desk  new  evi- 
dence that  the  critical  shortage  of  hous- 
ing for  war  veterans  is  not  being  relieved 
in  any  appreciable  degree.  In  fact, 
there  is  general  complaint  from  my  dis- 
trict that  OPA  price  policies  on  building 
materials  are  actually  discouraging  and 
retarding  construction  of  new  homes. 

Figures  published  recently  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  show  that  our 
United  States  lumber  production  now  is 
at  the  lowest  level  in  10  years;  while  costs 
of  construction  materials  are  the  highest 
in  25  years. 

By  fixing  ceiling  prices  which  do  not 
cover  today's  actual  cost  of  production. 
OPA  is  literally  squeezing  the  life  out  of 
construction — precisely  when,  according 
to  ofiBcial  Government  figures,  we  are 
faced  with  an  immediate  demand  for 
5.000.000  to  6.000  000  new  dwelling  units. 

It  is  bad  enough  when  returning  vet- 
erans learn  that  they  cannot  buy  civilian 
clothes  to  replace  their  military  uni- 
forms. But  when  they  discover  also 
that  they  cannot  purchase  homes  to 
shelter  their  families,  they  are  justified 
in  demanding  prompt  action  to  call  out 
increased  production  of  building  ma- 
terials. 

The  building  season  is  now  at  hand. 
It  will  serve  no  purpose  to  get  materials 
flowing  next  September  or  October. 
Veterans  need  homes  now. 

If  the  managed-economy  bureaucrats 
in  Washington  wUl  but  take  the  shackles 
of  regimentation  off  the  construction  in- 
dustry. American  enterprise  would  soon 
be  building  new  houses  at  the  rate  of 
1,000.000  units  a  year.  Why  will  not  the 
Washington  housing  buieaucracy  give 
private  enterprise  a  chance?  ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  present  for  inclu.<ilon. 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
an  editorial  from  the  March  8  issue  of 
the  Labor  Beacon,  of  Michigan  City,  Ind. 
It  is  written  by  State  Representative 
Henry  Kreft.  a  member  of  the  La  Porte 
County  building  trades.  It  describes 
vividly  the  impact  of  the  critical  housing 
shortage  on  the  whole  fabric  of  family 


life  throughout  northern  Indiana.  Much 
of  the  blame  for  present  deplorable  ccn- 
dition.s  rests  at  the  door  of  OPA.  .savs 
Mr.  Kreft. 

A    CtJKST    BDrrOUAL 

(By  Henry  Kreft.  State  representative  and 
member  of  La  Porte  County  building  traf>s) 

If  there  isn't  an  Increase  of  building  mate- 
rials  made  available  within  the  next  30  davs 
In  Michigan  City  alone  300  building-trades 
workers  are  liable  to  find  themselves  cut  of 
work  And  there  is  no  chancp  of  such  an 
increase  happening  within  that  time 

In  Michigan  City,  to  use  U  as  an  example 
again.  It  would  be  pos-sible  to  have  400  hemes 
-  under  construction  this  summer  if  mate- 
rials were  available.  Yoi  in  solte  of  th's 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  agitation  for  homes' 
lor  veterans.  It  U  doubtful  If  10  p«.rcent  .  f 
these  potential  homes  are  built  thu  sumrntr. 

The  State  of  Indipna  lias  aoprnpriated 
millions  of  dollars  to  build  additions  to  Us 
institutions.  They  we  needed.  The  chil- 
drens  mental  hospital  at  Port  Wayne  has  a 
waiting  list  of  600  who  need  its  care.  Th^ 
State  prison  at  Michigan  City  is  going  to  be- 
come a  danger  unless  needed  additions  are 
built  there.  A  meniaJ  hospital  in  northern 
Indiana  is  being  held  up  due  to  lac.>t  of  ma- 
terials. The  funds,  plans,  and  workers  are 
ready.    Materials  aren't. 

So  not  only  homes  but  the  community's 
health  and  safety  are  threatened. 

There  must  be  immediate  action  relative 
to  the  setup  In  building  materials  even  If  it 
is  going  to  cost  more,  It  must  be  done.  We 
cant  make  people  return  to  tbe  stone  age  or 
live  In  tents  or  shacks  as  housing  and  health 
substitutes.  Something  Is  wrong  with  our 
economic  system  when  It  creates  shortages 
Instead  of  plenty. 

The  remedy  is  an  Increase  In  prices  fcr 
raw  materials.  The  OPA  must  up  those  ceil- 
ings. The  producers  of  raw  material  cant 
ojjerate  while  they  are  losing  money.  Ameri- 
can workers  want  ra!-es,  but  thev  cant  _get 
them  if  prices  rei..ain  at  prewar  levels. 
Price  raises  must  accompany  wage  raises. 
To  those  who  object  to  this:  What's  the  use 
of  a  raise  if  you  can't  work,  anyway?  You 
can  get  all  the  raises  In  the  world  and  they'll 
do  no  good  if  you  can't  find  anything  to  do 
beoau.se  of  a  bottleneck  in  production. 

During  the  war  the  Federal  Government 
could  find  ways  and  means  to  furnish  any- 
thing for  war  equipment.  It  should  be  able 
to  find  ways  for  people  to  live,  or  It  is  missing 
the  mark.  The  present  situation,  in  my 
opinion,  bears  all  the  earmarks  of  a  drive  Vj 
discourage  private  Industry. 

If  It  means  work  for  thousands,  and  health 
and  happiness  for  millions,  the  thing  to  do  is 
up  price  ceilings  on  raw  materials  and  equip- 
ment and  get  things  under  way.  Health  and 
morale  are  worth  a  lot  more  than  a  few 
bucks  stuck  in  a  bank  somewhere. 


We  Mujt  Be  as  Generous  With  Our  Bread 
as  We  Were  With  Our  Guns 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXA.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  distinguished  commentator, 
Quentin  Reynolds,  is  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  people.  He  has  made 
great  contributions  to  the  hopes  of  people 
everywhere.  His  big  mind  and  big  heart 
have  done  much  for  America. 
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His  timely  address  last  Sunday  eve- 
ning. March  10,  should  awaken  and  stim- 
ul?.te  all  of  us. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  the  full  address: 

A  year  aj;o  our  Army  was  making  its  final 
drive  toward  the  heart  of  Germany.  As  the 
Army  advanc  it  met  groups  of  Allies — Allies 
who  had  never  stopped  fighting.  The  Bel- 
id  the  Dutch  who  had  been  fighting 
lund  now  emerged  and  they  took  the 
^  iis  which  we  gave  them  and  they  fought 
.li  ri'^'side  our  men.  The  French  Maquis 
Joined  In  the  final  assault.  The  combined 
efforts  of  these  men  and  women  of  countries 
which  had  for  so  long  lived  under  the  Nazi 
yoke  undoubtedly  shortened  the  war  and 
tr.ereby  saved  many  American  lives  We 
w.-e  v!r>ferul  to  them  then;  General  Elsen- 
hu\Aer  hitnseif  paid  plowing  tributes  to  their 
courage  and  skill. 

A  year  ago  they  were  pleading  for  guns — 
and  we  gave  them  guns  Today  these  same 
people  are  pleading  for  bread,  and  up  to  now 
we  have  not  been  nearly  ^a  generous  with 
bread  as  we  were  with  guns  when  we  needed 
their  help.  Tonight  people  are  starving  in 
France  and  m  Belgium  and  Holland:  people 
all  over  Europe  are  starving:  people  who 
foua-ht  with  us  a  year  ago  During  the  next 
6  month.s  thousands  and  thousands  will  die 
of  s'arv.tlon  unless  we  can  fill  the  empty 
bread  basket  of  Europe.  We  cannot  feed  the 
world — no  one  expects  us  to — but  without 
df^prlvlne  ourselves  we  can  save  the  lives  of 
thousands  There  are  two  sreat  shortages  In 
Europe  at  the  moment — wheat  and  fats  We 
trave  both  In  abundance  We  have  so  much 
that  what  we  waste  would  feed  the  hungry 
pet'ple  of  Europe.  Mind  you,  the  proud  na- 
tuias  of  Eurcpo  are  not  farming  any  bread 
line  and  a.^skin'j  us  for  hand-outs.  On  the 
contrary,  nc-rlv  all  the  European  nations 
have  dollar  credits  In  this  country.  They  do 
not  want  charity:  they  want  to  buy  our  left- 
overs— our  waste. 

But,  of  course,  our  wants  come  first  and 

:hat's  whv  today  we  can.  within  reason,  buy 

»11  the  bread  we  want,  all  the  food  fats  we 

Vint.     The  trouble  Is  that  we're  buying  not 

rhit   we   neerl — but   what   we   want.     If   we 

)nlv  boueht  what  we  needed  there  would  be 

urp!Ua  enouph  to  help  our  starving  nei<:h- 

)ors  in   Europe.     I  suppose  legally  Con?;ress 

ould  say  thnt  a  food  emergency  errists  and 

)ass  laws  giving  the  Givernment  power  to 

»rln?T  rationing  back.     But  happily  that  Isn't 

he  American  way.     We  want  no  more  re<TU- 

:atlon  from  cur  O  vernment  than  Is  abso- 

1  utely  necess.Try.     But  an  appeal  to  the  heart 

<  f  America  has  never  gone  unheard — and  this 

1 !  such  an  nrpeTl. 

Lot's   look   at   the   food  situation   in   Eu- 
i^pe.     Todny   we    in    America   are   eating   at 
the  rate  of  about  3.360  calories   a  day.     In 
1  alf  of  Europe  the  population  exists  on  less 
trtan  2.000  cnlorles  a  day.  and  millions  h.ive 
tj  sub.sist.   if   they   can.   on   less   than    1.500 
c  ilorles  a  day.     I  was  In  Paris  a  few  months 
I  so.     I    had    heard    about   the   frightful    In- 
c  rrase  in  babv  mortality,  especially  in   the 
cities.     I    checked    and    found    that    deaths 
among  the  very  young  had  risen  100  percent 
cier  the  nrewar  figures.     I  assumed  that  this 
vas  chiefly  due  to  lack  of  heating  for  there 
1;    very  little  heat   In  Paris  or  Marseille  or 
If  Havre— but  I  was  wrong.     Thousands  of 
t  lese  newly  born  were  dying  simply  of  star- 
V  ition.     They  are  dying  of  starvation  today. 
Ill   dozens   of   E^iropean  cities   one   child    in 
flte  has  tuberculosis  due  to  inadequate  feed- 
li  g.     There  has  been  a  prolonged  and  severe 
d  -ought  m  Europe  this  past  year.    That,  plus 
tl  le  devastation  of  war.  has  reduced  food  pro- 
dictlon    by    25    percent.     North    Africa    was 
n  >rma;iy  a  food  surplus  area  supplving  huge 
ajQounts    of    food    in    Europe.     There    the 


drought  has  reduced  production  to  less  than 
half  the  prewar  level. 

In  South  Africa,  normally  a  fertile  wheat- 
producing  section,  the  drought  came  to  scorch 
the  earth  Starvation  neve' rides  alone.  Her 
twin  sister,  disease,  always  accompanies  her 
and  today  these  two  scourges  are  riding  un- 
checked across  Europe.  We  Americans  are 
the  only  ones  In  the  world  who  can  stop  them 
from  ravaging  a  tired  sickly  Europe 

Well,  what  can  we  do  about  it?     Our  Gov- 
ernment is  trying  to  do  something  about  it 
but  this  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  a  govern- 
mental function.    We.  as  individuals,  are  the 
ones   who  have   to  do  something   about   it. 
President    Truman   established    the    Famine 
Emergency  Committee  to  investigate  the  sit- 
uation  and   to  suggest   ways   and    means   of 
helping  to  feed  Europe.     Ex-Presldent  Her- 
bert  Hoover  accepted  the  post   of   honorary 
chairman.     The    committee    went    right    to 
work.     It    Immediately   asked    the   Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  develop  a  specific  program 
of  voluntary  food  conservation.     Lat,t  Mon- 
day Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clinton    Ander- 
son sent  telegrams  to  the  heads  of  40  im- 
portant organizations  which  deal  with  food. 
a.sking  them  to  confer  with  him  on  Thursday! 
asking  their  expert  advice      They  came,  con- 
ferred   With    Secretary    Anderson,    and    they 
presented  their  ideas.     If  we  followed  their 
recommendations  we  would  save  enough  food 
to  keep  thousands  alive  who  will  otherwise 
die.     They  made  duwn-to-earth  suggestions 
that  the  housewife  can  follow  easily  encugh. 
One  suggestion  was  that  we  do  away  with  the 
three-layer  cake.     It  won't  hurt   us  to  deny 
ourselves  that  third  layer.     Another  was  that 
we  bake  only  open-faced  pies:  that  is  using 
pastry   only   on    the   bottcm.     The   food   ex- 
perts present   agreed  with  Secretary  Ander- 
son who  after  a  tour  of  Washington  restau- 
rants declared  that  twice  as  much  toast  is 
waited  as  is  eaten. 

We  have  promised  to  shrp  a  million  tons 
of  wheat  abroad  each  month.  So  far  we 
have  not  lived  up  to  thl>  promL«».  but  we've 
wasted  th.^t  much. 

We  have  promised  to  ship  30.000  tons  of 
fats  and  oils  abroad,  but  we  haven't  kept 
that  promise,  either.  What  can  tnr  house- 
wife do  about  that?  Well,  she  can  serve  salad 
'■'■■  5  thTt  do  not  require  oil:  st.e  ran  in- 

.or  efforts  to  save  co^^klng  fats.  This 
c!.r  sp.  t  mean  thnt  anyn:ie  wJirhave  to  ej't 
Ir-^s:  It  orlv  means  that  ever'-one  will  have  to 
waste  IcfS. 

We  might  take  a  lesson  frcr  ^  nd.  a 
country  which,  because  of  nccr  rsme 

ex'>ert  In  conserving  food  This  mnrr.rq  l 
phoned  London  and  talked  to  Richard  C:jl!ett. 
managing  director  of  the  famed  Pavoy  Hotel 
and  a  number  of  subslciary  hotels.  I  asked 
him.  "What  are  your  hotels  doing  to  st.->p 
food  waste?"  He  said  rather  sadly  that  Lon- 
don doesn't  have  mu^h  food  to  waste.  He 
reminded  me  that  in  En  ;lf>rd  a  persnn  is  al- 
lowed 3  ounces  of  butter  a  week.  3  ounces  of 
m.nrcarine.  and  1  ounce  of  'ird  and  suet— a 
total  of  7  ounces  a  week.  We  usually  w.aste 
more  than  7  ources  of  fat  a  week  per  per- 
son As  far  as  meat  Is  concerned,  each  person 
Is  allowed  22  cents"  worth  per  week.  No; 
there  isn't  much  room  for  waste,  and  waste 
Is  a?:ainst  the  law.  It  is  a  crim<-  to  waste 
food,  and  food  Inspectors  examine  the  con- 
ten*-s  of  garbage  palls  left  b/  housewives 
and  if  there  is  eatable  food  there  the  house- 
wife Is  liable  to  fine  or  Imprisonmnent. 

If  a  farmer  tosses  even  the  stalest  bread 
to  his  chickens,  this  is  considered  waste  and 
he  can  be  fined.  Mr.  CoUett.  whose  hotels 
feed  perhaps  6.030  people  a  dav.  said  that 
within  the  near  future  all  hotels  and  restau- 
rants were  to  start  something  new  which  thev 
felt  would  save  a  great  deal  of  wheat.  At 
present  bread  Is  served  as  a  matter  of  course 
as  It  is  here.  But  under  the  new  plan  no 
one  win  be  glveh  bread  In  hoteU  or  restau- 


rants unless  he  asks  for  It.  Suppose  ^he 
hotels  and  restaurants  of  this  country 
adopted  that  plan.  No  one  would  be  de- 
prived of  bread  but  thousands  of  tons  of 
wheat  would  be  saved.  Why  don't  restau- 
rant keepers  put  a  notice  on  their  menus 
saying  that  bread  will  be  given  only  to  those 
Who  request  it.  That  would  immediately 
stop  waste  of  bread,  and  Mr  Collett  said 
that  in  England  there  was  virtually  no  waste 
of  fats.  Foods  using  a  great  deal  of  fats 
have  disappeared  from  the  menus.  For  in- 
Btance.  you  can't  order  French-fried  potatoes 
In  London.  They  must  be  cooked  In  deep 
fat.  F.ied  Dover  sole  has  for  generations 
been  the  pride  of  London  restaurants.  To- 
day no  fried  fish  is  served  at  all  The  famous 
peddlers  who  sold  fish  and  chips  dried  fish 
and  fried  potatoes)  have  disappeaied  from 
the  London  streets.  Mr.  Collett  said.  Sup- 
pose we  here  gave  up  fried  potatoes  and  fried 
fl-h.  Wed  have  that  30.000  tons  :i  month 
of  fats  the  people  abroad  need  and  we 
wouldn't  be  depriving  ourselves  of  nnything. 
If  the  people  of  London  can  do  it  and  do 
It  over  a  long,  long  period,  we  should  be  able 
to  do  It  for  a  few  months. 

It  would  mean  so  little  to  us  to  save  a  little. 
and  it  would  help  so  much  If.  for  instance! 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  were  to  save  one  slice  of  brejid  a  day, 
that  would  mean  6.0C0,OC0  loaves  of  bread  per 
day  that  would  not  be  wasted. 

In  Italy,  where  the  stable  and  often  only 
food  IS  bread,  it  would  mean  a  dav's  bread 
ration  for  12.000000  people.  Suppo-e  every- 
one in  this  country  saved  cne  teaspoonliil 
of  fat  each  day— that  would  be  a  million 
pounds  of  fat  saved  each  day. 

There  are  thousands  In  the  country  who 
already  are  aware  of  the  frightful  ccnditlons 
among  our  nelghbor.=  in  Europe.  There  are 
many  who  have  already  volunteered  to  help. 
to  save,  to  stop  waste.  A  letter  came  Into  the 
clBce  of  Secretary  Anderson  the  other  day  I 
don't  know  the  man  who  wrote  it,  neither 
docs  Secretary  Ander=on.  but  I  know  that  a 
real  American  wrote  It  pnd  I  can't  help  but 
r.-ad  It  in  part  It  Is  frcm  a  farr:ier  who 
lives  in  B!comfi?Id,  Nebr.    He  writes: 

' TjE'r  Mr.  Anderson:  In  my  local  organiza- 
tions I  have  long  since  ar-  led  for  feeding 
the  suffering  of  the  world  in  the  name  of 
humanity  and  In  the  Interests  of  a  |ust  and 
lasting  peace.  Durlnt^  this  war,  I  have  got- 
ten out  fjf  debt  on  my  f.irm  and  I  f.?el  1  am 
now  obligated  only  to  my  country  and  the 
wofld  to  act  unselfishly  In  favor  of  world 
peace.  I  will  gladly  give  a  thousand  bushels 
of  corn  and  sell  the  hogs  that  wculd  con- 
sume it  If  you  Will  accept  It  and  assure  me 
that  It  will  b-  u=ed  for  savincc  as  miiiy  hu- 
man lives  as  possible  somewhere.  I  am  not 
well-to-do  but  feel  I  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obligation  which  may  never  j.Kain 
present  Itscif.  " 

"Uoet  sincerely  yours, 

•'Claude  Canadt." 
I  salute  Mr.  Claude  Canadv.  farmer  of 
Bloomfleld.  Nebr.  He's  willing  to  make  a 
re.-.l  sacrifice.  If  a  lew  m;llK  n  of  u^  w>aild 
only  make  one-hundredth  the  sacrifice  that 
he  is  prepared  to  make,  we  could  fill  the 
empty  larder  of  Europe  very  quickly.  This 
is  the  sea.?on  of  sacrifice— the  season  of  giv- 
ing up  something.    Lent  began  3  days  ago. 

Sincr  the  seventh  century  m-jst  of  the 
ChrLstlan  churches  have  observed  the  Lenten 
season.  It  is  traditionally  a  season  of  sacri- 
fice, a  preparation  for  the  feast  of  Easter 
It  Is  a  season  when  we  humble  oursrlves  bv 
giving  up  something:  it  is  a  symbo:  of  our 
faith.  During  this  season  of  Lent,  ve  could 
sacrifice  not  only  as  a  symbol  of  our  faith  in 
God  but  as  a  symbol  of  cur  faith  in  humanity 
Every  sacrifice  we  make,  every  bit  of  v/aste  we 
eliminate,  every  bit  of  food  we  save,  will  go  to 
save  the  lives  of  people  who  are  it.->rvlng 
today.  The  spirit  of  Lent  could  have  no  bet- 
ter practical  application  than  that. 
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British  Policies  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday,  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  committee  on  inter- 
national law  of  the  American  League  for 
a  Free  Palestine  at  the  en?rgency  con- 
ference of  that  league  held  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York  City,  on  February 
24,  1946.  as  follows: 

RESOLtmON    1 — VIOLATION  OV  MANDATE  AND 
ANGLO-AMERICAN   CONVENTION 

Whereas  Great  Britain  solemnly  assumed 
a  specific  trust  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple under  the  term^  of  the  Palestine  man- 
date and  the  American-British  convention 
on  Palestine  of  December  3,  1924.  whereby 
Great  Britain  undertook  to  facilitate  the 
establishment  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Hebrew  people  In  their  ancient  land  of  Pales- 
tine, by  assisting  the  provisionally  recognized 
sovereign  Hebrew  nation  through  the  rendi- 
tion of  administrative  advice  and  assistance; 
and 

Whereas  Great  Britain  has  repeatedly  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  mandate  and  the 
American -British  convention,  including  the 
provisions  which  require  that  no  modifica- 
tion of  the  terms  should  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas  Great  Britain  has  specifically  vio- 
lated her  obligaticn  under  the  mandate  and 
the  convention  to  facilitate  Hebrew  repatria- 
tion to  Palestine  and  to  encourage  close  settle- 
ment by  Hebrews  on  the  land:  and 

Whereas  in  violation  of  the  mandate  and 
the  convention.  Great  Britain  has  adopted 
arbitrary  practices  relative  to  taxation,  im- 
po6ts.  industrial  development,  the  acquisi- 
tion, use.  transfer  and  disposal  of  land  and 
Its  produce,  and  public  works  and  community 
services,  which  discriminate  against  the  He- 
brew people  and  are  designed  to  frustrate  the 
purposes  of  the  mandate;  and 

Whereas  these  discriminatory  practices  have 
been  applied  to  American  citizens  solely  be- 
cause they  are  Jews;  and 

Whereas  in  specific  violation  of  the  man- 
date and  the  convention  Great  Britain  has 
arbitrarily  divided  the  territory  of  Palestine 
and  has  officially  announced  the  impending 
creation,  out  of  an  integral  portion  of  Pales- 
tine, of  Trans-Jordan  as  a  separate  state;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  Organization 
Is  succeeding  the  League  of  Nations  in  the 
supervision  of  mandates;   and 

Whereas  appropriate  measures  must  be 
taken  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple in  and  out  of  Palestine;  Now.  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine  convened  at  a  national  con- 
ference at  the  Hotel  BtltmoTe  on  the  24th  day 
of  February  1946,  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  express  their  disapproval 
of  the  illegal  course  of  conduct  followed  by 
Great  Britain  in  connection  with  the  Pales- 
tine mandate  and  notify  Great  Britain  that 
by  unilaterally  altering  the  terms  of  the 
Palestine  mandate  It  has  violated  the  Amer- 
ican-British convention  of  December  3,  1924. 

2.  That  the  President  of  the  United  States 
take  all  possi.Dle  measures  to  present  the 
matter  of  the  past  and  present  abuses  of  the 
powers  by  Great  Britain  under  the  mandat* 


V  the  United  Nations  Organization,  includ- 
ing the  proposal  to  separate  Trans-Jordan 
from  the  remainder  of  Palestine;  and  to  press 
for  the  immediate  recognition  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Hebrew  nation  as  preliminary 
to  the  establishment  of  Palestine  as  a  free 
and  democratic  republic  in  which  all  citizens 
will  enjoy  full  equality  without  regard  to 
descent  or  creed. 

3.  That  should  the  Security  Council  or  t!he 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization fall  to  take  appropriate  action, 
then  the  United  States  press  the  submission 
of  the  matter  for  a  bearing  before  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  with  adequate  pro- 
vision for  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple to  have  their  long-awaited  day  In  court. 

RESOLtmON  2 — ARIEH  BEN-ELIEZEB 

Whereas  a  national  and  citizen  of  Pales- 
tine. Arieh  Ben-Ellezer,  has  for  almost  2 
years  been  Imprisoned  by  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain without  a  charge  or  trial  or  an  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  himself;  and 

Whereas  such  imprisonment  without  proc- 
ess of  law.  Is  a  violation  of  the  fundamental, 
legal,  and  moral  principles  of  the  civilized 
world;  and 

Whereas  the  said  Arieh  Ben-Ellezer.  pur- 
suant to  the  principle*  of  the  common  law 
and  the  established  common-law  procedure 
of  the  British  and  American  Constitutions, 
has  sought  release  from  his  Illegal  detention 
by  petition  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and 

Whereas  the  said  petitioner  has  been  de- 
nied Justice  guaranteed  under  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  and  the  British  Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  this  case  Is  but  one  example  of 
how  Great  Britain  has  repeatedly  deprived 
Palestinian  citizens  of  liberty  and  property 
without  due  process  and  has  Imprisoned  per- 
sons for  extended  periods  without  Inform- 
ing them  of  charges  or  granting  them  an 
opportunity  to  defend  themselves;  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine  convened  at  a  national  con- 
ference at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  on  the  24th 
day  of  February  1946.  That  the  American 
League  for  a  Free  Palestine  hereby  pledges 
itself  to  provide  every  and  all  necessary  as- 
sistance, financial  and  otherwise,  to  assist 
the  said  Arieh  Ben-Ellezer  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  appeal  to  the  privy  council  to 
the  end  that  the  civil  liberties  of  all  citizens 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  and  the  rights  of  free 
citizens  throughout  the  world  may  be  vindi- 
cated. 

RESOLUTION      SUBMITTED      BT      DR.      N.      MORTON 
FYBISH    FROM   THE  FLOOR    AND   ADOPTED 

Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  patriotic  serv- 
ices rendered  by  Arieh  Ben-Eliezer  (one  of 
the  original  pioneering  Palestinian  contin- 
gent In  the  United  States  of  America) .  to  the 
cause  of  Hebrew  nationhood,  and  in  view  of 
his  present  imprisonment  In  Eritrea  by  the 
British  Imperlum.  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine  immediately  send  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  Arieh  Ben-Ellezer  by 
registered  mail  and  by  available  diplomatic 
channels,  available  to  him,  as  a  political 
prisoner. 

AMENDMENT  FOR  THE  ASSISTING  AND  DRAFTING 
OF  THE  CONSTrrUnON  OF  PALE.STINE RESO- 
LUTION SUBMITTEO  BT  XOSE  KEANE  FROM 
FLOOR   AND   ADOPTED 

Whereas  it  Is  the  consensus  of  this  confer- 
ence that  a  constitution  should  be  devised  as 
soon  as  possible  which  will  present  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  structure  of  the  government 
of  a  unified  Palestinian  republic,  containing 
the  guaranties  necessary  for  a  democratic 
society  modeled  In  the  American  tradition: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine  undertake  to  assemble  the  best 
available  experts  Including  Jurists,  statesmen, 
sclentista,  •coagc&lstA,  and  others  who  wiU 


dedicate  themselves  as  an  advisory  body  to 
the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion In  the  drafting  of  a  provisional  consti- 
tution, for  the  Republic  of  Palestine,  for 
submission  to  the  people  of  that  country. 

RESOLUTION  3 TRANS -JOBDAN 

Whereas  Great  Britain  In  the  face  of  In- 
controvertible evidence  that  Palestine,  If 
properly  developed  as  a  whole,  can  support  a 
population  of  many  million  people  In  fruitful 
Industry  and  on  a  high  sUndard  of  living, 
has  arbitrarily  divided  the  territory  of  Pal- 
estine In  violation  of  the  Palestine  Mandate 
and  the  American-British  Convention  on  Pal- 
estine of  December  3,  1924,  and  has  officially 
announced  the  Impending  creation,  out  of  an 
Integral  portion  of  Palestine,  of  Trans-Jordan 
as  a  separate  state:  and 

Whereas  this  proposal  to  separate  Trans- 
Jordan  permanently  from  the  remainder  of 
Palestine,  thereby  withdrawing  It  from  the 
scope  of  operation  of  the  Palestine  Mandate 
and  the  Convention,  is  a  unilateral  denuncia- 
tion of  an  international  treaty  by  one  party 
thereto  and  as  such,  strikes  a  blow  at  the  very 
fundamentals  of  International  security  and  is 
a  direct  challenge  to  the  new  world  order 
foimded  on  the  United  Nations  Charter;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestine  convened  at  a  national  confer- 
ence at  the  Hotel  Biltmore  on  the  24th  day 
of  February  1946,  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  formally  notify  Great  Britain 
Immediately  that  if  Great  BrlUin  should 
purport  to  establish  Trans-Jordan  as  an  In- 
dependent state,  the  United  SUtes  will  not 
recognize  Its  status  as  such  and  continue  to 
regard  It  as  part  of  Palestine,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  mandate  and  the  convention, 
the  violation  of  which  It  will  present  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 


REPORT    OF     COMMITTEE    ON    CONSTITUTION    AND 
GOVEHNMEI^  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PALESTINE 

It  Is  the  sense  of  this  conference  that  the 
United  Nations,  and  each  of  them,  should 
recognize  the  fundamentel  right  of  all  He- 
brews who  are  still  in  exile  from  Palestine 
and  who  are  either  stateless  or  who  choose 
to  renounce  allegiance  to  all  other  govern- 
ments and  pledge  allegiance  to  Palestine,  to 
be  deemed  nationals  of  Palestine  and  to  be 
repatriated  there;  that  such  nations  should 
further  recognize  that  Palestine,  as  defined  in 
the  mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Is  en- 
titled to  self-government  and  that  such  na- 
tlonE  should  assume  responsibility  lor  the 
immediate  administration  of  the  country  to 
that  end.  pending  early  elections  and  the 
early  establishment  of  an  Independent  gov- 
ernment, based  on  univfrsal  suffrage,  without 
regard  to  descent  or  creed:  that  the  said  gov- 
ernment should  forthwith  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  diplomatic  representation  of  all 
such  nationals,  that  It  make  provision  for 
the  early  promulgation  of  a  constitution  for 
Palestine,  embodying  the  principles  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  In  the  American  Constitution. 


Communist  Influence  in  Government 
Departments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  the  following  article  by 


A14>0 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Mr.  I'rank  C.  Waldrop  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
Marcti  15.  1946: 

THI    RISK 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 
Thl !  Is  a  free  country  and  It  always  has 
been  3ur  proudest  boast  that  nobody  is  to  be 
perse  uted  here  for  hi:?  religious  or  political 
bellel  s  But  Is  that  to  be  a  cloak  for  treason? 
Do- «  It  Include  giving  Jobs  In  our  Govern- 
ment to  people  who  are  openly  and  completely 
pledged  to  the  destruction  of  the  very  Oov- 
ernrrfnt  by  wh.ch  they  are  paid? 

Th  ?9e  are  not  Just  theoretical  Issues  that 
can  I  e  shoved  aside  until  they  come  up  again 
with  numes  attached.  The  names  are  at- 
tached. 

Po  ■  years  Washington  has  been  hiding 
with  n  Itself  Communists  who  not  only  have 
pers<  nal  opportunity  to  knew  what  cur  Gov- 
ernn  ents  secrets  are  but  also  to  vbo  as  their 
tool!  the  fools  and  fellow  travelers  who  roam 
thro  igh  every  bureau  and  governmental 
branch. 

Is  that  O  K  ?  Is  tt  wise?  Before  you  un- 
dert  ike  to  answer,  perhaps  you  might  review 
agal  I  the  meaning  and  purpose  cf  com- 
mur  Ism. 

Aid  before  you  do  that,  you  may  be  In- 
tere:  ted  to  know  that  the  details  which  fol- 
low lere  are  from  a  brief  prepared  by  Prancls 
Bldcle  as  Attorney  General  of  the  Unitetl 
Stat  >s. 

Blldle.    while    he    was    Attorney    General, 
wen    about  as  tar  to  the  left  as  any  man  can 
go  f  nd  still    not  be  Impeached      But  there 
wer«   some  Issues  he  had  to  face,  and  one  of 
thei  i  was  the  laying  down  of  a  rule  concern- 
ing what  communism  Is  and  alms  at.     So. 
let's  take  his  as  the  ptiost  lenient  report  we 
could  hope  to  expect,  and  see  what  it  scys; 
••'he    Communist     Party    cf     the    United 
Stal  es.  a  section  of  the  so-called  Third  Inter- 
-     nat  onal,  was  founded  in  1919:  and  after  its 
nane  was  chan 'ed  several  times,  finally  be- 
can  e  the  Communist   Party  of  the  United 
Sta  es  of  America  in  1929. 

••"he  Third  International  advocated  the 
class  struggle,  which  was  described  Ps  enter- 
ing the  phase  of  civil  war  in  America. 

'•:  \le%<x\  mefhcxls  were  also  advocated. 
wh«  re  necc  sary.  to  carry  on  Us  work;  sys- 
tem atlc  agitation  In  the  Army;  the  renounc- 
ing of  patriotism,  and  the  revolutionary  over- 
thr  )w  of  capitalism      •     •     • 

•  rhe  Communist  Party  teaches  the  violent 
ove -throw  of  existing  governments,  including 
the  United  States. '• 

\rell.  there  it  Is.  and  right  pretty,  too.  Isn't 
If 

"!  ou  don't  need  much  Imagination  to  see 
wh  fther  these  are  Ji»t  Idle  words,  or  whether 
th<y  work  out  In  action.    Blddle  goes  on: 

•  The   partv   writes,   circulates,  distributes. 

""    s.  and  displays  printed  matter 
overthrow     (of    the    United 
to'.,  tesi 

•  Penetration  into  trade  unions  was  strong- 
ly ?mphasized  In  Communist  literature  and 
roi  versions  of  their  meml)ers  by  constant 
agitation  and  propaganda  Reforms  In  the 
lal  MP  movement  should  be  expected  as  screens 
Ml  lind  which  revolutionary  activities  could 
be  <  n. 

ay  on  front  organlWktlons  showed 
thl  t  they  were  represented  to  the  public  for 
i^gtie  lejltimate  reform  objective,  but  actual- 
ly ased  by  the  Communist  Party  to  carry  on 
its  activities  pending  the  time  when  the 
Conmimlsts  believe  they  can  seize  power 
th:  ough   revolution" 

]  inally.  a  restatement  that  the  Communist 
Pa  ty  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from 
tine  of  Its  inception  in  1919  to  the  present 
tiEte  (May  M,  19*2).  U  an  organisation  that 
be:  leves  In.  advises,  advocates,  and  teaches 
th '  overthrow  by  force  and  violence  of  the 
Gcvernment  of  the  United  States." 

There  it  Is  all  wrapped  up  In  one  para- 
gri  ph.  and  If  you  think  Ifs  a  Joke,  you  Just 
UK  ut  living  with  the  times. 


Since  that  opinion  was  handed  down  by 
the  Attorney  General  the  Communists  have 
gone  through  a  number  of  window-dressing 
reorganizations  and  title  shufBlngs. 

They  have  fired  Earl  Browder  as  their  boss 
tjecause  he  got  too  cozy  with  the  New  Deal 
and  put  in  a  blood-sweating  old  character  by 
the  name  of  William  Z  Foster,  who  has  never 
stopped  proclaiming  the  Inevitable  purpose 
of  communism — violence. 

Now  that  there  Is  no  Germany  to  deal  with 
the  Russians  are  swinging  their  weight  far- 
ther and  wider  around  Europe,  and  Commu- 
nlst«  over  here  are  reflecting  their  bell:ger- 
ence.  too,  as  the  Foster  example  signifies 

So  mavbe  It  is  worth  your  while  to  think 
about  this  matter  a  little  If  you  care  what 
happens  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

Chairman  Mat.  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  yesterday  called  on  the  State 
Department  to  get  rid  of  Its  Communists 
and  Communist-Infected  employees.  He's 
late,  but  still  right,  and  he  doesn't  go  far 
enough 

The  risk  of  having  these  people  around  Is 
something  that  cannot  be  exaggerated  The 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
shcu'd  get  going,  too.  and  run  the  whole 
bunch  out  of  their  Jobs  all  over  town.  That's 
only  a  minimum  precaution  against  treason. 


Application  of  Our  Democratic  Principle! 
to  Defeated  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  March  IS,  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  my  address  before  the  Lutheran 
Laymen's  League  of  Greater  St.  Loui.s. 
at  Kiel  Auditorium,  on  Sunday.  March 
3.  1946: 

My  fellow  citizens,  this  great  meeting  of 
Lutheran  Laymen  Is  notable  In  that  It 
esccuses  ar,d  supports  a  most  worthy 
Christian  purposes.  While  charity  begins 
most  iivimanly  at  home,  it  must  never  be 
confined  to  sufterine  and  deprivation  which 
exists  only  within  the  scope  of  our  vision. 
Christian  charity  knows  no  limitations  of 
creed,  race,  or  national  twundarles  Peace 
can  come  only  to  the  world  through  co- 
operation developed  in  political  understand- 
ing, faith  in  the  future,  hope  for  human 
improvement,  and  charity  of  the  mind  and 
hand 

America  Is  struggling  to  regain  her  nor- 
mal j)eacetlme  strength  and  tranquillity,  both 
domestic  and  International,  without  losing 
the  energy  demonstrated  during  the  war. 
During  the  war  some  very  contradicting 
Ideologies  were  advanced  Our  concern  this 
evening  recalls  the  proclamations  by  our 
Government  demanding  the  world-wide 
establishment  of  democratic  governments 
for  the  various  peoples  of  the  earth  In  fact 
we  were  told  that  the  war  was  fought  to 
preserve  our  democracy  and  to  extend  self- 
government  and  to  destroy  fascism.  This 
was  our  belief  and  our  determination. 

In  our  midst  were  those  who  proclaimed 
the  need  for  permanent  revenge  upon  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  were  our  mortal 
enemies  at  war. 

In  our  midst  were  those  who  advocated 
a  system  of  reeducation  so  that  the  people 
who  lived  under  the  dictator's  heel  might 
learn  to  respect  and  cherUh  the  blawinga 
of  representative  democracy. 

None  of  us  will  »dvocate  or  sanction  the 
Mcape  or  release  of  a  single  international 
criminal  of  first  or  tgcondary  Importance. 


This  does  not  mean  that  we— the  Ameri- 
can pecple-hope  to  teach  our  system  of 
self-government  to  other  people  l.y  extermi- 
nation, either  outright  or  by  degree. 

The  continuance  of  caution  can  be  a  very 
definite  contribution  to  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  all  peoples  of  the  world  The  con- 
tinuance of  hate  is  the  very  fertile  seed  of  a 
new  despotism  and  surely  as  the  sun  sets 
after  rising,  a  new  war  Hatred  and  wai  are 
the  Siamese  Twins  of  World  ruin 

The  responsibility  for  proper  leadership  In 
the  world  and  especially  In  the  defeated 
nations  Is  that  of  the  United  States  of  Ancr- 
ica  We  cannot  allow  hatred  to  be  a  part 
of  that  spirit  of  leadership  If  we  hope  to 
succeed. 

Rel  gious  tolerance  and  charity  Is  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  freedom.  When  coupled  with 
freedom  cf  thrught  and  speech  and  eco- 
nomic opp  »t  stands  as  the  only 
successful  against  the  canc-rous 
growth  of  godless  de.'^potlc  communism, 
which  18  the  spiritual  starvation  cf  the 
people 

The  Christian  peoples  of  the  world,  re- 
gardless of  sect  or  denomination  nust  unite 
to  provide  this  spiritual  food.  All  other 
God-loving  people,  who  would  build  for 
freedom  and  happiness  must  unite  with 
Christians  In  a  comity  of  action  We  must 
have  no  false  fronts,  but  instead  purity  of 
heart  and  determination  of  hand.  Intoler- 
ance Is  a  despicable  ideology"  which  has  never 
been  successfully  combated  by  counterln- 
tolcrance 

It  Is  not  with  pride  that  we  admit  our 
failure  to  recognize  our  responsibility  as 
victors  to  both  ally  and  vanquished.  In  our 
wartime  preparation  for  the  Invaded  coun- 
tries tne  United  Nations  created  the  agency 
known  as  the  United  Nations  Relief  ard  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  or  UNRRA 
Through  this  funnel  47  nations  have  provided 
relief  for  the  downtrodden  invaded  coun- 
tries. It  Is  true  that  there  has  been  much 
dollar  waste  and  maladministration  ty  this 
agency,  but  the  fact  remalrs  that  47  rations 
were  mindful  of  this  need.  These  rations 
during  the  natural  peruxl  of  extreme  waitime 
hate  gave  little  thought  and  no  preparation 
to  the  needs  of  the  vanquished  whom  we 
hoped  to  reform  and  reeducate  into  the  ways 
of  democratic  life  Surely,  we  never  believed 
that  we.  as  a  Christian  nation,  would  advo- 
cate the  extermination  of  the  common  pet  pie 
of  the  enemy  nations  It  was  always  our  duty 
to  recognize  the  obligation  upon  the  part  of 
the  victor  nations  to  heal  the  world's 
^-  'he  twisted  minds,  "o  heal 

th-  ts.  and  to  healthfully  feed 

the  beilies  ol  the  conquered. 

The  American  conscience  has  been  shocked 
by  the  report  of  suffering  and  death.  The 
policy  of  our  Government  with  Its  prohibi- 
tion against  the  voluntary  shipment  of  food 
and  cloth:  '  al  aid  Into  :he  de- 

feated   El.  ;    .    even     Into    the 

American  zone  of  oicupatlon.  has  n<5t  con- 
tributed to  reform  In  Ideology.  Such  action 
was  unlike  America  and  certainly  lin- 
Christlan 

Last  October,  a  respectable  natlor.al  fra- 
ternal orf  n  asked  me  to  arrtnge  an 
appointm.  i  the  executive  office  of  our 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
permission  to  gather  clothing  and,  U  neces- 
sary, food  for  the  destitute  people  of  the 
defeated  Axis  countries.  The  request  con- 
templated voluntary  contribution  by  the 
American  pe«jple  and  distribution  through 
Government  outlets  They  were  not  granted 
the  interview  but.  instead,  were  Instructed  to 
see  the  Administrator  of  UNRRA  whom,  they 
were  told,  had  authority  )ver  such  matters 
Of  course  they  and  I  knew  that  UNRRA  had 
not  assumed  the  responsibility  for  aid  tc 
pac^e  of  the  enemy  nations.  In  their  Inter- 
view with  the  Administrator  of  UNRRA.  they 
were  Immediately  told  that  no  such  av;thoriiy 
exi-sted  In  fact,  there  was  general  amaze- 
ment that  the  executive  office  had  paid  ao 
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little  attention  to  the  subject.  At  long  last, 
in  February  of  this  year,  came  an  acknowl- 
cdpmcnt  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
I  am  happy  that  this  past  week  the  White 
House  has  given  full  recognition  to  the  prob- 
lem and  called   a  well-chosen  conference. 

More  can  be  done  to  expedite  the  cause  by 
the  full  use  of  UNRRA.  UNRRA  Is  a  coun- 
cil of  47  nations  (Allied)  brund  topether  by 
an  agreement  to  give  aid  and  relief  by  the 
United  Nations  and  associated  governments. 
This  agreement  was  dated  November  9.  1943. 
It  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  The  resolution  of  the  Congress  em- 
bodied the  approval  of  the  following  pur- 
poses : 

"Being  determined  that  Immediately  upon 
the  liberation  of  any  area  by  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  Nations  or  as  a  consequence 
of  retreat  of  the  enemy  the  population 
thereof  shall  receive  aid  and  relief  from  their 
sufferings,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  aid 
In  the  prevention  of  pestilence  and  In  the 
recovery  of  the  health  of  the  people,  and 
that  preparation  and  arrangements  shall  be 
made  for  the  return  of  prisoners  and  exiles 
to  their  homes  and  for  assistance  In  the  re- 
sumption of  urgently  needed  agricultural 
and  industrial  production  and  the  restora- 
tion of  essential  services." 

The  Council  of  UNRRA  has  In  its  discre- 
tion the  policy  and  administration  of  its 
l^rogram.  It  has  determined  that  no  relief 
would  be  extended  to  the  people  of  Germany 
cr  of  Japan.  It  has  authorized  and  given 
relief  to  the  people  of  Italy.  It  must  be  un- 
derstood that  Italy,  after  Invasion,  became  an 
ally.  Recently  the  Council  of  UNRRA  has 
authorized  relief  to  Austria,  though  to  date 
110  such  relief  has  been  delivered.  *  This  gov- 
erning cotincil  of  UNRRA  meets  In  Atlantic 
City  on  March  15.  this  month. 

There  Is  no  prohibition  In  the  resolution, 
rr  agreements,  creating  the  organization, 
which  prohibits  the  application  of  their  aid 
to  du-^tress  In  the  defeated  countries.  It  Is 
v.orlhv  of  recommendation  that  UNRRA's 
Council,  which  already  has  cognizance  of  this 
destitution,  encourage  voluntary  contribu- 
tion.* and.  so  far  as  Is  humanly  possible,  dis- 
tribute of  their  own  means  for  and  to  the 
people  of  these  nations. 

If  democracy  is  to  grow  where  despotism 
grew  before — If  the  .seeds  of  peace  are  to  be 
iiourLshcd.  and  bring  forth  the  realization 
of  cur  hope  in  International  affairs — if  Amer- 
icans and  the  citizens  of  the  other  United 
Nations  nre  to  make  their  full  contribution 
to  the  future  peace — then  all  of  us  should 
plve  aid  In  order  to  teach  our  former  enemies 
to  be  our  future  allies  for  the  peace  and 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  world. 


The  Postwar  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee now  has  under  consideration  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  available  for  our 
postwar  Navy.  Unfortunate  circum- 
stances attend  the  initial  consideration 
cf  the  measure  by  this,  the  constitutional 
body  whose  duty  it  is  "to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy":  for  the  1947  Budget, 
now  under  consideration,  did  not 
emanate  from  the  recommendation  of 
those  charged  with  the  active  responsi- 
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bility  of  our  naval  arm,  but  from  a  bu- 
reau neither  created  for  nor  equipped 
to  make  intelligent  decisions  in  matters 
of  national  defense  and  security. 

The  Budget,  as  it  came  to  Congress, 
is  not  a  plan  for  a  Navy;  instead,  it  is 
a  huge  sum  of  money,  a  sum  of  money 
arbitrarily  decided  upon  as  the  proper 
amount  of  expenditures — or  at  least  the 
limit  of  our  willingness  to  secure  national 
defense  and  maintain  world  peace, 
"navally"  .speaking.  It  has  been  author- 
itatively charged  that  the  Navy  itself 
h"H  rothing  to  do  with  the  $4,000,000,000 
figure  now  under  consideration,  and  that 
plcns  for  America's  future  Navy  have 
b?en  "drastically  rewritten  by  a  book- 
keeper's pencil"  and  that  "Navy  Secre- 
tary Forrcstal  went  to  the  White  House 
to  personally  request  that  the  United 
States,  in  these  troublous  times,  not  be 
forced  to  rely  upon  a  bookkeeper's  Navy." 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  this  is  most  unfortu- 
nate, for  it  is  natural  for  men  to  indulge 
in  fond  hope  in  the  bloody  and  .shattering 
wake  of  the  late  armed  conflict,  and  to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  painful  and  prac- 
tical realities  that  we  must  remain  strong 
and  constantly  must  maintain  an  effec- 
tive, if  expensive,  naval  arm. 

This  cannot  be  accomplished  by  the 
arbitrary  appropriation  of  a  huge  sum  of 
money  and  subsequent  "cutting  of  the 
customer  to  fit  the  suit."  It  must  and 
can  only  result  from  careful  planning  by 
men  whose  training  and  experience, 
whose  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  sense  of 
duty  have  qualified  them  to  know  the 
minimum  naval  requirements  of  the 
United  States  in  a  world  of  today's  con- 
fusion. 

I  am  conscious  that  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions have  been  expended  during  the  war, 
that  taxes  are  burden.some.  that  the  na- 
tional de'ot  is  staggering,  that  the  world 
desires  peace  and  .security  from  want; 
but  I  am  also  conscious  that  the  pur- 
chase price  of  our  new-found  peace  in- 
cluded hundreds  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican lives  and  the  lives  of  millions  of  de- 
cent people  of  ether  lands.  Ii;  is  in  no 
sense  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  ability  of 
nations  to  unite  for  peace  that  I  say  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  such  a  venture 
may  well  depend  upon  the  armed 
strength  of  this  country  and  its  ability 
to  immediately  strike  down  any  aggressor 
who  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world 
and,  consequently,  of  this  country. 

I  am  not  qualified,  and  I  believe  no 
Member  of  Congress  is  qualified  upon  his 
own,  to  state  the  minimum  requirements 
of  a  strong  and  effective  naval  organ- 
ization, or  to  estimate  its  cost.  To  whom 
then  can  we  turn  for  information  which 
will  assist  us  in  intelligently  dischaiging 
our  constitutional  responsibility?  I  find 
no  answer  but  the  Navy.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  fitting  that  our  initial  considera- 
tion of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  Navy 
budget  for  the  coming  year  should  be 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Navy. 

War  is  a  horrible  thing,  destructive, 
disillusioning,  demoralizing,  and  all  of 
the  other  dirty,  nasty  things  it  can  be 
called,  but  there  is  one  thing,  perhaps, 
that  is  worse— and  that  is  fear  of  war, 
fear  of  the  aggressor. 

Decent  people  all  over  the  world  offer 
their  prayers  constantly  that  war  and  its 


ugly  shadow,  the  fear  of  war,  may  be 
banished  from  the  lives  of  future  genera- 
tions. These  prayers  can  be  answered 
with  forthright  thinking,  speaking,  and 
dealing  backed  up  with  the  ability  to 
forcefully  put  down  and  destroy  those 
who  challenge  peace. 


OP  A — A  Blessing  or  a  Curse? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  March  15,  1946 

WORDS    VERSUS    ACTIONS 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Truman  says,  "Our  chief  worry  still  is 
infiation,"  yet  the  whole  trend  of  his 
policy  continues  to  be  inflationary.  He 
proposes  a  Federal  peacetime  budget  for 
next  year  four  times  as  large  as  the  pre- 
war budget  and  seven  times  as  large  as 
the  prewar  total  income  of  the  Govern- 
ment— which  means  continued  deficit 
spending.  He  also  advocates  a  20  per- 
cent increase  in  pay  for  the  3,100  000 
Federal  employees.  This  would  add 
$1,600,000,000  to  the  present  $8,000,000.- 
000  Federal  pay  roll.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  President  approved  and  announced 
the  present  wage  bulge  which  will  fur- 
ther increase  purchasing  power,  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  inflation.  The 
President's  words  do  not  square  with  his 
actions.  One  of  our  economists  in  com- 
menting on  the  situation  asks:  "Is  it  an 
accident  that  the  American  Government 
today  is  following  further  i:^flation 
policies  at  a  time  of  inflation?  Or  is  it 
because  a  government  when  it  once 
assumes  a  direct  responsibility  for  eco- 
nomic conditions,  finds  itself  driven  to 
inflation  and  more  inflation?" 

THE  RIGHT  WAY 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  persons  in  high 
Government  positions  do  not  realize  the 
extent  that  Government  policies  are  re- 
tarding the  reconversion  program  and 
preventing  production.  Mr.  Bowles  of 
OPA  is  an  outstanding  example  of  this 
fact.  He  denies  that  OPA  has  retarded 
or  is  retarding  production.  No  one  ques- 
tions Mr.  Bowles'  sincerity,  but  most 
people  question  his  conclusions.  Mr. 
Bowles  has  closed  his  eyes  to  facts  that 
are  widely  known  in  industry,  and  pre- 
fers to  base  his  decisions  upon  general 
statistics  that  are  meaningless  when  ap- 
plied to  present-day  conditions.  Thou- 
sands of  specific  instances  can  be  given 
where  OPA  policies  have  retarded  or 
blocked  badly  needed  production.  Mr. 
Bowles  would  do  well  to  forget  his  peeve 
against  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers and  personally  travel  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  Nation, 
visiting  with  our  small  manufacturers, 
and  seeing  with  his  own  eyes  the  havoc 
OPA  has  brought  alwut.  If  he  would  do 
this  we  feel  ,^ure  he  would  reverse  his 
attitude  and  would  do  everything  he 
could  to  encourage  production  instead  of 
hindering  it.  Increased  production  is 
the  only  way  to  hold  down  prices. 
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Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
alreai  y  granted.  I  include  the  following 
editoi  ial  taken  from  the  Saturday  Even- 
ing P|>st  of  March  16.  1946: 

OPA    AGAINST    INTLATION    0«    rO«    ff' 

feverish  debate  on  the  OPA'a  methods 
.,  rp'nXorced  by  what  the  or- 
^an  see  by  looking  round  him, 
at  least  two  things.     The  first 
some   form   of   control   over    rents — 
t  of  existing  houses — and  the  prices 
foods  and  other  necessities  In  short 
Items,  that  Is.  whose  production  can- 
qulckly    stimulated    by    price    In- 
be  retained  as  long  as  nec- 
The  second  is  that  the  OPA  bureau- 
hat    worked    itself   up   Into   the    mcK^d 
George  killing  the  dragon  and  rescu- 
beautiful  princess,  so  that  OPA  cfll- 
and    tconomlsts   never    bother    to    ask 
l.es    how    a    free    economy    actually 
or   what   are   the   causes   of   the    In- 
whlch  they  are  trying  with  such  com- 

zeal  to  tjirottle 
following  paragraph    from  Mr.  Henry 
ads    reply    to    Chester    Bowles    Is    an 
in  ItselT  on  the  futility  of  "holding 
■•  at  one  point  and  selling  the  pass 
other  points: 
other  supplier  had  been  making  small 
ital    truck    parts    for    us   for    50    cents 
His  mater  is  t  prices  had  gone   up  so 
after  VJ-day  that  he  asked  OPA  for 
to    charge   61    cents.     OPA    said. 
They  were  willing  to  go  as  high  a.s  54 
But  the  supplier  could  not  produce 
at  that  figure,  and  so  he  stopped  man- 
After    considerable    delay,    we   li- 
found  two  new  suppliers.     One  ts  now 
lug  us  with   the  nscssaary  parts  at 
ts.  and  one  at  84  cents,  both  with  OPA 
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apprcval 

Whit  line  does  Mr.  Bowles  think  is  being 
held  )y  a  policy  of  forbidding  an  established 
main  facturer  to  Include  his  actual  costs  in 
the  p  ice  of  his  product  while  permitting  new 
and  intrled  producers  to  enter  the  same 
field  »t  higher  prices?  Mr  Bowles  has  been 
reluctant  to  debate  this  phase  of  his  bu- 
reau'! conception  cf  price  control.  He  pre- 
fers 1  o  denounce  manufacturers  as  rascals 
for  pi  asumlng  to  mention  increased  produc- 
tion ( cats  at  all.  Not  until  the  "new  num- 
ber" levlce  for  escaping  inadequate  ceilings 
had  I  ccome  a  national  scandal  and  tlie  wage 
Increiise  In  the  steel  industry  set  up  lU 
IneTli  able  chain  reaction  did  OPA  maks  a 
half-  learted  effort  to  remove  this  barrier  to 
prodictlon.  Kven  then  there  was  no  ad- 
mlssl)n  that  OPA  doctrinaires  had  contrib- 
uted to  the  inflatkai  they  were  supposed  to 
b«  ctf-bing 

In 
not 
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uther  words,  the  OPA  economists  have 

dpfined  inflation  oi  understood  the  con- 

which  produce  it.     Inflation  occurs 

the  supply  of  money  rises  and  the  sup- 

gocds    remains    stationary    or    falls. 

;h     enforced     wage     increases,    deficit 

and  other  devices,  the  Government 

n  to  it  that  the  supply  of  money  has 

Through  much  of  its  administrative 

of  price  control.  It  has  seen  to 

production  was  curtailed     No  wonder 

iras    a   crisis    which    Mr.    Bowles    was 

to  recognize. 

this  simple  explanation,  the  OPA  reply 

that  the  profiteers  are  out  to  make  a 

Suppose   it    were   true;    or  suppose 

the  established  producers  who  are  un- 

produce  under  OPA  celliiigs  were  more 

oua  than  the  new  producers  who  have 

permission  to  produce  the  same  or  In- 

goods   at   still   higher    price*.     What 

How  long  could  Mr.  Ford,  who  so  an- 

Mr.  Bowles  by  estimating  his  Increase 

at  55  percent,  get  a  price  for  his  prod- 

4bove  what   the  public   would   accept? 

not  for  long,  because,  as  the  New 

Tlme3   succinctly   expressed   It.   "In    a 

tunpetluve  market  the  most  eflective 
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control  OTer  the  price  of  Ford  cars  Is  the  price 
of  General  Motors.  Chrysler,  and  other  cars, 
and  vice  versa  "  Certa'nly  no  manufacturer 
will  willingly  price  himself  out  of  the  market 
or  at  a  time  of  scarcity  set  hU  price  so  high 
as  to  imperU  his  good  will  when  the  com- 
petitive race  becomes  hotter.  As  for  the 
consumer,  may  he  not  be  allowed  to  decide 
whether  he  prefers  a  refrigerator  In  hU  kitch- 
en at  « 160  or  a  refrigerator  In  hU  mind  s  eye 
at  H47E0? 

We  just  caught  ourselves  using  the  expres- 
sion "the  market  •  That  Is  another  thing 
OPA  iias  forgotten  about— the  function  of 
the  market  in  establishing  competitive  prices 
of  things  people  want  without  depending  on 
guesses  by  OPA.  or  arbitrary  regulations 
seemingly  designed  to  protect  bad  gueasers 
rather  than  encourage  the  production  ol 
goods.  The  effort  to  apply  to  a  potentially 
expanding  production  the  same  techniques 
that  had  to  be  used  to  hold  down  prices  on 
goods  whose  production  was  resulcted  cannot 
succeed— unless  the  objective  is  a  controlled 
economy  In  which  prices  do  not  reflect  a  rela- 
tion l)etween  demand  and  supply,  but  only 
the  arbitrary  opinion  of  a  price  administrator. 


The  British  Application  of  the  Four  Free- 
doms— A  Cooviocinf  Arfument  for  the 
British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSX  OF  RKPRKSXNTATIVB 

Fridau.  March  IS.  1946 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  war 
and  oppression  engulfed  the  world  our 
hopes  and  the  hopes  of  humanity  were 
stirred  and  inspired  In  all  lands  by  the 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  the  four 
freedoms  as  embodied  in  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the 
head  of  our  Government  and  the  head  of 
the  Government  of  England. 

Now  that  our  sacrifices  have  t)een  made 
and  the  war  has  been  won.  It  is  with 
heavy  hearts  and  in  the  depth  of  despair 
that  wc  read  the  current  press  reports 
printed  here: 

BarrriH  Tajoc  Colttmn  Reluvis  BnxActrmio 
StJ^PLT  UNrr  IN  Java 

Batavia.  March  13 —A  beleaguered  Brltl5h 
column,  stalled  by  3  days  of  sharp  fighting 
between  Buitenzorg  and  Bandoeng,  has  been 
Joined  by  a  tank  column  which  followed  It 
from  Buitenaorg  and  Is  making  slow  progress 
between  Soekaboeml  and  Bandoeng,  a  Brit- 
ish communiqtie  said  today. 

It  was  reported  that  the  convoy  was  ex- 
pected to  reach  Bandoeng  some  time  tomor- 
row. Operations  against  the  Indonesians  In- 
volved three  twttallons.  plus  tanks  and  artil- 
lery, totaling  more  than  3.000  men.  the 
British  said. 

ncHTxas  stvatx  aoaos 

Tlie  convoy  moved  through  the  village  of 
Sarampat.  beyond  SoekalMeml.  after  Thun- 
derbolt fighter  planes  made  fotir  strafing 
runs  over  crosscroads  where  Indonesian  snip- 
ers were  posted,  the  announcement  said. 

A  revised  casualty  list  placed  the  dead  at 
10  and  the  wounded  at  (9  for  the  3-day 
skirmish. 

The  armored  raUcf  column  from  Bandoeng 
tiad  been  drawn  back  to  protect  a  threatened 
bridge,  the  British  said.  A  second  relief  col- 
umn of  Gurkhss  was  moving  to  Bandoeng 
today. 


Indonesian  Republican  Army  authorities 
in  the  Soekaboeml  area  were  reported  trymg 
to  reach  the  commander  of  the  Indonesians 
in  order  to  halt  the  fighting,  but  without 
success  due  to  coaununicatioiu>  diiBculues. 


Perional  Explanation 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILTON  H.  WEST 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  13.  1946 

Mr.  WEST.  Mr  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon, at  about  1:30  o'clock,  there  was 
a  quorum  call.  No.  53.  Many  members 
of  the  Texas  delegation  did  not  answer 
that  quorum  call  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  they  were  attending 
a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  that  g.eat 
Texan  and  great  American.  Admiral 
Chester  W.  Nimltz.  commander  of  the 
fleet.  He  was  explaining  to  the  delega- 
tion the  needs  of  the  future  fleet  of  the 
United  States.  For  that  reason  the  fol- 
lowing Members  did  not  feel  they  should 
leave  that  meeting  in  order  to  an.<:wer  a 
quorum  cal! 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  regret  to  raise  the  point,  but  the 
gentleman  is  not  proceeding  in  order.  I 
hope  he  will  not  start  a  procedure  which 
win  return  to  plague  us  in  the  future. 
All  of  us  understand  that  no  Member  of 
the  Texas  delegation  would  fall  to  an- 
swer roll  call  unless  he  were  fully  war- 
ranted in  being  absent. 

Mr.  WEST.  The  gentleman  Is  very 
charitable;  very  Christlike. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
understand  Just  what  is  going  on.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  WestI 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute.  It  is  the  imderstanding  of  the 
Chair  that  he  did  not  intend  to  announce 
how  any  Member  voted  He  was  simply 
stating  why  some  Members  of  the  Texas 
delegation  did  not  answer  a  quorum  call 
almut  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  re- 
luctantly raise  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  WEST.  I  know  he  is  very  re- 
luctant. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
attitude. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  ML^souri.  It  would 
set  a  precedent  for  resuming  an  objec- 
tionable custom  which  has  long  since 
been  discontinued. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  believes 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  being 
authorized  by  the  Members  whose  names 
he  is  about  to  call,  would  be  allowed  to 
state  why  they  were  not  on  the  floor  to 
answer  a  roll  call.  The  Chair  knows  of 
no  rule  of  the  House  that  is  being  vio- 
lated by  that. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.ssachusotts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  may  proceed 
for  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  regret  to  object. 

Mr.  WEST.  I  see  the  tears  running 
down  your  cheeks. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  objects.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 
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Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
bne  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  objects.  '^ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  be  permitted  to  extend  his  rcmaiks 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  It  is  very  necessary 
that  .some  reports  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  be  filed  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  withhold  the  point  of  order. 


economy,  a  managed  economy."  He  con- 
tended that  economic  controls  mean  political 
controls  and  "the  two  together  mean  regi- 
mentation." 


Price  Control  Declared  Unworkable  as 
Dry  Law  by  NAM  Oftcial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  LOmsIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Friday,  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd  I  wish  to  include  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Wa'=hinpton  Evening 
Star,  of  date  March  14.  1946.  by  the  As- 
sociated Press,  as  follows: 

PBICE    CONTROL    DFCLARED    t:NWORK.^BLE    AS    DRT 
LAW    BT    NAM    OFFICIAL 

Richmond,  Va.,  March  14.— Arthur  Walsh, 
▼ice  pres  dent  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  today  termed  price  control  as 
"unworkable  as  the  Volstead  Act  and  Just  as 
detrimental  In  the  lontj  run  to  individual 
freedom  as  was  pn  hlbition." 

The  former  Democratic  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  said  that  although  people  think  of 
price  control  In  "terms  of  holding  down  pr.-.^s 
and  are  for  it."  In  reality,  price  control  be- 
comes "entangled  and  bound  up  in  the  fan- 
tastically interwoven  economic  life  of  our 
country. " 

III  an  address  before  a  regional  meeting 
of  the  NAM,  the  executive  vice  president  of 
Tliomas  A.  Edison.  Inc..  West  Orange,  N.  J.. 
ai.5ertcd  that  the  OPA  was  managed  to  "cre- 
ate a  formidable  public  acceptance  of  the 
necessity  for  the  continuation  of  price  con- 
trol" by  playing  en  the  "public  credulity  with 
a  EklMed  and  active  propaganda  establish- 
ment.' 

Mr.  Walsh  contended  that  unless  Congress 
terminates  the  OPA  or  provides  for  Its  modi- 
fication, "production  will  continue  to  lag  and 
scarcities  and  their  companion,  black  mar- 
kets, to  Increase." 

He  said  the  danger  to  "free  enterprise,  as 
we  know  it,"  was  very  real,  and  contended 
that  "a  good  many  people  In  this  country — 
and  some  of  them  In  high  places— feel  that 
this  country  would  be  l>etter  ott  with  a  man- 
aged economy." 

He  described  "free  enterprise"  as  the  "re- 
tention of  basic  freedoms  of  decision  and 
choice,  of  action  and  Initiative,  and  of  work 
and  rest."  He  added  "In  production,  trade, 
commerce,  and  whatever  you  wish  to  call  It, 
basic  freedoms  are  as  Inherently  fundamental 
as  the  "four  freedoms'  held  cut  as  a  goal  to 
the  world  during  the  war. " 

Mr.  Walsh  warned  that  this  Nation  was  In 
a  transition  state  which  easily  could  result  In 
a  "situation  which  will  end  In  a  controlled 


Editorial  Comment  on  the  Report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Fridai/.  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Organization  of  Congress,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  is  receiving  a  remark- 
able press.  Editorials  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  Nation  have  enthusias- 
tically endorsed  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations and  urged  Congress  to  adopt 
them.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  recent 
editorials  on  congressional  reorganiza- 
tion from  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Wilmington  News,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Washington  News,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  6. 
19461 

CONGRESSIONAL   OEGANIZATION 

A  joint  committee  of  Concress  of  which 
Senator  La  Follitte  is  chalrm.in,  and  Rep- 
resent.Ttivc  A.  S.  Mike  Monronet.  of  Okla- 
homa, is  vice  chairman,  has  made  a  report 
suggesting  methods  for  reorganization  of 
Con!?re.ss  so  that  it  may  better  cope  with  Its 
work.  In  our  opinion  It  is  one  of  the  most 
dearly  worded  and  altogether  sensible  docu- 
ments which  has  come  from  any  Washington 
source  in  a  long  t  me. 

There  are  many  good  .«;u;?gestions  In  the 
report  and  It  would  be  hard  to  find  sound 
reason  for  major  disagreement  with  any  of 
them.  One  of  them  seems  to  us  fundamental 
and  we  quote  it  from  the  report: 

"That  by  Joint  action  the  Revenue  and 
Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Houses 
submit  to  the  Congress  within  6J  days  after 
each  session' opens  (or  by  April  15)  a  con- 
current resolution  setting  over -all  Federal 
receipts  and  expenditures  (estimated)  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  If  total  expenditures 
recommended  exceed  estimated  income,  Con- 
gress should  be  required  by  record  vote  to 
authorize  creation  of  additional  Federal  debt 
in  the  amount  of  the  excess.  All  appropria- 
tions. e;:cepting  those  of  a  permanent  na- 
ture, interest  on  the  public  debt,  veterans' 
pensions  and  benefits,  trust  expenditures, 
and  public-debt  retirement,  would  be  re- 
duced by  a  uniform  percentage  in  case  total 
appropriations  exceeded  the  amount  of  the 
approved  budget  figure." 

The  greatest  single  power  of  Congress  is 
the  power  of  the  purse,  to  lay  taxes  and 
spend  money.  It  has  been  done  In  the  dark. 
The  taxing  hand  knows  not  what  the  appro- 
priating hand  is  doing  and  the  people  who 
pay  the  bills  are  given  no  clear  integrated 
picture  of  what  either  Is  doing.  Here  Is  a 
proposal  foi  correction.  It  Is  a  sound  pro- 
posal. It  Interferes  with  no  prerogatives  of 
committees  or  Members.  It  says  that  the 
Government  shall  do  what  any  businessman 
or  individual  must  do,  which  Is  to  look  at 
the  money  available  to  him  and  guide  his 
expenditures  accrrdingly. 

We  wish  there  were  space  to  give  to  the 
many  other  recommendations  the  praise  they 


deserve.  The  consolidation  of  committees 
so  that  the  number  will  be  fewer  and  the 
strengthening  of  committees"  prestige  is  good. 
TTie  recommendation  that  bJth  cimmitt?es 
and  individual  members  should  have  more 
trained  assistants  Is  essential  to  continued 
functioning  of  parliamentary  government. 

The  whole  report  can  be  quickly  read  and 
It  is  worth  reading.  Anyone  Interested  In 
his  government  would  do  well  to  secure  a 
copy  from  his  Congressman  or  from  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  OiUce.  Its  formal  title  is 
"Report  cf  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Or- 
ganization of  Congress." 


[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del  )  News  of  March 
5.   19461 

BLUEPRINT    FOR   CONCRESS 

For  the  past  year  the  La  Pollette-Monroney 
committee  has  been  studying  the  problem  of 
bringing  the  legislative  machinery  of  Con- 
gress up  to  date.  Its  conclusions  have  now 
been  presented  in  a  35-page  report.  For  its 
own  sake,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  Na- 
tion. Congress  would  do  well  to  take  recom- 
mendatlors  contained  In  this  report  to  heart. 
For  it  has  become  abundantly  clear  that  the 
House  and  S?nate  can  no  longer  play  their 
proper  role  in  government  effectively  and 
efficiently  with  their  present  antiquated  set- 
up. 

The  key  recommendation  which  the  com- 
mittee makes,  and  the  one  it  will  be  most 
difficult  to  persuade  Congress  tc  accept,  is  a 
suggestion  for  drastic  simplification  of  the 
unwieldy  committee  system.  The  Senate's 
33  standing  committees  and  the  Houses  48 
overlap  at  many  points  and  are  a  heavy  drain 
on  the  legislators'  time.  Under  the  commit- 
tee s  proposal  for  16  standing  committees  in 
the  Senate  and  18  in  the  House,  each  with 
Its  own  stafi  of  qualified  research  experts,  the 
same  amount  of  Lusiness  could  be  handled 
far  more  competently. 

We  are  also  strongly  in  favor  of  the  sug- 
gestion that  Congress  be  barred  from  anprov- 
tng  .'>ppropriations  without  regard  for  Federal 
income  Under  this  proposal  Con^^rcss  would 
be  required  to  keep  expenditures  within  an- 
ticlrated  revenue  or.  by  record  vote,  express 
itself  in  favor  of  increasln(»  the  public  debt. 
This  would  provide  an  automatic  check  on 
the  deficit  financing  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  indulging  for  so  many  years. 
The  committee  would  also  like 'to  see  ecch 
Member  provided  with  a  high-caliber  admin- 
istrative assistant  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$8  000.  a  raise  In  congressional  pay  to  $15,0C0 
a  year,  and  provision  for  the  retirement  of 
legislators  on  the  same  terms  as  civil-service 
workers.  These  are  all  sound  suggrstlons  and 
we  trust  they  will  be  adcptcd.  But,  as  the 
report  says,  the  reorganization  of  the  obso- 
lete and  overlapping  c<;mmittee  structure  is 
the  first  and  most  Important  task.  Unless 
this  is  done  there  can  be  no  adequate  im- 
provement in  the  congressional  machinery. 

[From  the  St.  Louis   (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat 
of  March  5.  1946] 

FOB     A     STHEAMLINED     CONGRESS 

Plans  to  streamline  Congress  and  get  It 
out  of  the  rut  of  "quill  pen  bookkeeping." 
have  been  discussed  for  a  long  time,  but  at 
last  a  concrete  program  Is  now  before  the 
members  for  consideration.  It  is  the  eflcrt  of 
a  Joint  Senate-House  committee  of  which 
Senator  La  Follette  and  Representative 
Monronet  are  cochairmen.  It  represenU  a 
compromise — not  as  much  as  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  National  Planning  Council  and 
more  than  Congress  conservatives  desire. 
Therefore,  it  will  not  be  adopted  In  a  hurry. 
If  at  all,  but  It  does  represent  a  step  toward 
modernization  and  reorganization  of  the 
legislative  branch  which  Is  long  overdue. 

There  can  be  little  quarrel  with  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  standing  committees  and 
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limitation  of  the  number  of  com- 
on  which  any  Member  can  serve.    As 
ion  Is  now  ■  Member  may  be  re- 
Lo  serve  on  as  many  as  10  committees, 
he  can't  do  justice  to  any  of  them, 
so  desirable  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
ttee  be  properly  defined  and  that 
ven  subpena  authority  in  special  In- 
ons.     Provision   for   the   registration 
and  pressure  groups  Is  a  step  In 
direction,  aa  also  Is  the  plan  for 
conpresslcnal    recesses    and    asalgn- 
the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  numerous 
the  Government  which  now 
f  Congress 
be  expected  that  the  prrposec!  «3.000 
to  legislative  Members  will   be  ap- 
cautiously.    Congress  had  its  hands 
on  such  a  proposal  some  time  ago.  but 
was   introduced   "through   the   back 
and  favorably  received  by  the 

Xy  ed  increase  is  not  as  much 

♦25.000    annunl    salary    proposed    by 
t    Truman.      The    recent    departure 
ingress  of  several  members  who  said 
wouldn't  afford  to  held  the  job  at  the 
wage,  prompts  serious  consideration 
s^ary  Increase. 
La  Pullette-Monroney  bill  did  not  go 
controversial   Issue  of  seniority  on 
ccmmittees.     but     this     may 
later  as  an  amendment  to  the  present 
Jeniorlty.  which  elevates  to  the  chalr- 
ip    a   member    simply   because    of    his 
In  Congress.  Is  an  outmoded  practice. 
be  discarded,  but  we  believe  the 
will  have  rough  going. 
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the   Washington   Post   of   March    14. 

19461 
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nSCAL   CONTROLS 

the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 

on  the  OrganlZiitlon  of  Congress 

for  strenKthenlng  fiscal  controls. 

Proposal  will  recommend  Itself  to  many 

of  the  present   haphazard   system   of 

appropriations  without   setting  over- 

Itililts  to  expenditures  and  without  relat- 

cqntemplated  total  expenditures  to  reve- 

Under  the  present  divided  authority. 

ippropriatlons  being  considered  by  nu- 

subcomralttees  of  both  House    and 

and  responsibility  for  revenue-raising 

shared    by    multiple    committees. 

cannot  have  a  general  fiscal  policy 

uiilertake  to  follow  any  general  policy. 

5    recommended,    therefore,    that    the 
ver  ue  and  Appropriations  Committees  of 
Houses  be  required  to  submit  to  Con- 
By  April  15  estimates  of  over-all  receipts 
jxpendltures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
turns  out  that  prospective  outlays  are 
than  estimated   total  receipts.  Con- 
would  then  be  required  to  approve  the 
of  additional  Federal  debt  to  cover 
deficit.     In  case  total  appropriations  later 
the  Budget  figure  approved  by  Con- 
It  is  further  recommended  that  appro- 
ns.  exclusive  of  certain  fixed  and  per- 
t  obligations,  be  reduced  by  a  uniform 
to  bring  them  within  the  over-all 


for    an    equitable    apportionment   of    funds 

would  be  greatly  Improved. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  March 

11.  19461 

ALL  IN  CNI  P.*Clt*CE 

An  almost  unanlmovis  chorus  of  praise  has 
greeted  the  La  Follette-Monroney  report  pro- 
posing steps  to  strengthen  and  equip  Con- 
gress to  do  a  better  )i>b 

This  eir  und  public 

feeling-.-  :no»l   Sena- 

tors and  Representatives — tha'.  Congrcw  has 
fallen  dangerously  behind  the  timca. 

In  an  age  of  Jet  planes  and  split  atoms 
Congress  Is  still  strv.Kgling  to  do  business  bv 
methods  that  antedate  the  automobile  and 
Th°  electric  light  Its  organization  Is  cum- 
bersome. Its  operations  are  bumbling.  Its 
sources  of  unbiased  fact-and-Qpure  infor- 
mation are  inadequate.  Its  Members  are 
overburdened  with  petty  tasks  that  leave 
them  too  little  time  for  Important  legisla- 
tive work. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  constant  growth  of 
bureaucracy — ever-expanding  volume  of  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations — an 
^  alarming  trend  toward  government  by  men 
Instead  of  government  by  law.  If  this  trend 
is  to  be  halted  and  reversed.  Congress  must 
bring  itself  up  to  date. 

But  the  general  recognition  of  that  fact, 
by  Members  of  Ccngre^^s  as  well  as  by  the 
public,  does  not  automatically  insure  that 
the  wise  La  Follette-Monroney  program  will 
be  adopted 

Part  of  that  program  proposes  higher  sal- 
aries, more  help,  retirement  pensions  for 
Senators  and  Representatives.  Congress 
probt.bly  wUl  need  no  urging  to  adopt  that 
part.  But  the  chief  recommendation  of  the 
other  part  calls  for  a  merging  of  standing 
committees  and  a  reduction  of  their  number. 
In  order  to  eliminate  the  present  overlap- 
ping, duplication,  and  conflicts  of  effort. 
That  would  displace  17  of  the  33  present 
committee  chairmen  in  the  Senate,  and  30 
of  the  48  present  committee  chairmen  In 
the  House.  So  there  Is  likely  to  be  some 
powerful  opposition  to  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  hope,  however,  that  the  whole  program 
will  be  wrapped  up  together  and  enacted  In 
one  bill,  the  bitter  medicine  for  some  com- 
mittee chairmen  along  with  the  sweet  bene- 
fits for  all  Senators  and  Representatives.  A 
committee  reorganization  enabling  Congreaa 
to  do  a  genuinely  better  Job  would  Justify 
salary  raises,  pensions,  and  additional  help. 


(Ut- 

taice 


Va4d  objections  can  be  raised,  we  think  to 

and-dried  formula  for  uniform  per- 

cuts  in  appropriations,  as  suggested. 

there  Is  a  crying  need  for  a  comprehen- 

!  urvey  of  the  kind  propoeed  to  enable 

to  control  expenditures  effectively 

■elate  them  to  Income.     A  preview  of 

t  ort  would  not  only  serve  to  check  ex- 

but  It  would  result  in  a   better 

spending    jwogram.     The    existing 

of  divided  authority  makes  It  much 

for  departments,  agencies,  and  special 

groups   successfully    to   press   their 

for  funds  In  disregard  of  the  demands 

ure  being  urged  by  other  groups.     U  all 

speiuling   proposals   were    brought    ten 

and  subjected  to  scrutiny,  the  chances 


Wage  and  Price  Adjustments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  Missotnu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing is  copy  of  letter  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  G.  B.  Logan,  member  of  firm  Cobbs, 
Logan.  Roos  L  Armstrong.  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
addressed  to  the  Honorable  Chester 
Bowles.  Director  of  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion, under  date  of  March  12,  1946: 

Mabch  12.  1946. 
Hon.  Chxstxx  Bowtis. 

Director  of  Ecunomic  Stabilisation. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
DxAi  Sm:  We  are  in  receipt  of  the  text  of 
title   32.    National   Defense,    chapter   XVni. 
Office  of  Economic  fitablllzation,  part  4001, 


StabllUation  of  Wages   and   Prices.  Supple- 
mentary Wage  and  Salary  Retuiatlcns. 

In    preliminary    statement    we    find    this 
paragraph : 

•  Industry  needs  and  Is  entitled  to  firm  as- 
surance that  It  will  get  speedy  decisions  on 
wa?e  and  price  adjustments  where  they  are 
needed,  and  that  it  can  move  ahead  without 
fear  or  losing  money." 
In  section  309  we  find  the  following: 
••S»c.  309  Agreements  for  conditional 
wage  or  salary  increases:  No  v??^  or  salary 
stabilization    agency    shall  -    or    act 

upon  an  application  for  .i;  ,  ■  .  of  anv 
wage  or  salary  Increase  which  appears  to  be 
conditioned  in  wh  )le  rr  In  part  upon  the 
granting  of  an  Increase  in  price  or  rent  ceil- 
ings. This  provision,  however,  shall  not  be 
a  bar  to  consideration  of  an  increase  which  is 
conditioned  upon  approval  by  the  appropriate 
wage  or  salary  stabilization  agency  not  of  an 
increase  which  is  not  to  be  put  into  effect  un- 
til a  determ. nation  has  been  made  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  as  to  whether 
an  Increase  In  price  or  rent  ceilings  Is  re- 
quired." 
In  section  402  we  find  the  following: 
••Sec.  4C2.  Prohibition  against  adjustment 
of  price  or  rent  ceilings  beiore  approved  in- 
crease has  been  put  into  effect  or  agreed  to: 
Except  to  the  extent  permitted  in  section  403. 
the  Price  Administrator  shall  not.  m  the 
absence  of  specific  approval  by  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Director,  authorize  any  increase 
in  price  or  rent  ceilings  or  make  any  com- 
mitment to  authorise  any  such  Increase  on 
the  basis  ot  any  Increase  In  wages  or  salaries 
unless  such  wage  or  salary  increase  has  been 
put  Into  effect  or  a  firm  agreement  exi£ts  to 
put  it  Into  effect.  However,  in  order  to  ex- 
pedite adjustment  of  ceilings  after  :ipproved 
increases  have  been  put  into  effect  the  Price 
Administrator  may.  while  an  application  for 
approval  of  a  wage  or  salary  increase  is  pend- 
ing, receive  applications  for  Increased  ceil- 
ings baaed  on  the  wage  or  salary  Increase  for 
which  approval  is  being  soupht." 

We  represent  a  manufacturer  here  who 
processes  steel.  The  basic  and  almost  the 
entirely  exclusive  raw  material  used  Is  steel. 
The  recent  increase  granted  to  United  States 
Steel  Co.  In  the  price  of  lU  products  has  so 
increased  the  price  of  our  raw  material  as  to 
practically  wipe  out  the  margin  between  cost 
and  selling  price. 

We  have  Just  received  a  demand  for  a  30- 
percent  Increase  in  wages.  (Previous  In- 
creases, all  approved  by  the  National  War 
Labor  Board,  have  far  exceeded  the  33 -per- 
cent cost  of  living  lncrea.se  ) 

Section  309  and  section  402  quoted  above 
seem  to  prohibit  precisely  the  thing  which 
was  done  In  the  United  States  Steel  wage  dis- 
pute and.  consequeiltly.  seenvs  to  deny  the 
firm  assurance  referred  to  in  the  preliminary- 
statement. 

Are  we  to  tinderstand  from  the  above  regu- 
lations that  we  must  either  refuse  to  grant  a 
wage  Increase,  or  take  our  chances  of  getting 
sufficient  price  Increase? 

We  gather  that  we  can  make  a  binding 
contract  to  pay  Increased  wages,  say  In  60 
days  from  date,  and  apply  to  your  agency  for 
Increase  based  upon  that  firm  commitment. 
But  we  know  of  no  way.  having  made  such  a 
commitment,  to  avoid  paying  the  wage  In- 
crease if  your  agency  should  fail  to  grant  a 
price  increase  within  the  time  fixed. 

Our  contract  would  be  binding.  A  failure 
to  pay  the  wage  Increase  wotild  be  a  breach 
of  contract.  Closing  down  of  the  plant  to 
prevent  rulnoiu  loas  would  probably  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice. 

Any  explanation  or  light  that  can  be 
thrown  on  this  problem  or  any  suggestions 
made  by  your  agency  would  be  sincerely 
appreciated. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

COBBS.  LOCAN,  R006.  ft  ASMSTItONC, 

By  G.  B.  LocAK. 
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Communism  In  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
noted  with  considerable  alarm  the  great 
expansion  of  communism  in  Europe.  It 
is  apparent  that  communism  has  spread 
from  Russia  until  it  has  almost  envel- 
oped the  Continent  of  Europe.  France 
today  is  practically  controlled  by  the 
Communists.  Poland  has  been  absorbed, 
as  has  most  other  countries  in  western 
Europe  south  of  Sweden,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Spain,  Poitugal,  and  possibly 
Italy. 

The  Communists  are  making  a  hard 
drive  to  take  over  Greece  and  are  threat- 
ening Turkey  and  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  more  disturbing  to 
note  that  our  Government,  through  its 
Slate  Department,  recently  joined  in  an 
eliort  with  other  nations  in  taking  a 
position  which  gave  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  Communists  in  Spain  which  could 
well  encourage  an  effort  on  their  part  to 
overthrow  the  Government,  plunging 
that  nation  into  a  civil  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  will  cease  and 
dcsi.>t  from  joining  in  any  effort  to  over- 
throw this,  one  of  the  few  Christian  na- 
tions, remaining  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Certainly.  Spain,  at  the  present 
time  does  not  offer  a  threat  to  world 
peace.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
with  the  strained  conditions  now  exist- 
ing between  Russia.  England,  and  this 
country  for  us  to  be  fooli.<;h  enough  to 
lend  our  suppoit  in  toppling  over  the 
Christian  Government  of  Spain  which  is 
de.'-ired  by  and  which  springs  from  com- 
munistic Russia. 

ShouH  we  help  to  destroy  that  Govern- 
ment and  enthrone  communism  there,  it 
would  be  a  great  threat  to  the  United 
States  and  her  Allies  who  are  working  for 
world  peace,  because  the  western  en- 
trance to  the  Mediterranean.  Gibraltar, 
would  doubtless  fall  into  the  hand.*;  of 
communistic  Spain  backed  by  commu- 
nistic Russia. 

The  leaders  of  our  Government  cer- 
tainly know  by  now  that  even  though  we 
and  our  allies  were  not  fully  pleased  with 
the  action  of  Spain  during  the  war.  yet  if 
we  are  to  exert  any  influence  now,  it 
should  be  for  encouraging  the  retention 
of  the  present  Government  of  Spain  as  a 
wise  strategic  present  military  move. 

Aside  from  the  military  benefit,  it  is 
not  our  province  to  suggest  the  overthrow 
of  other  governments  or  meddle  in  the 
affairs  of  other  stable  governments.  The 
State  Department  and  our  national  lead- 
ers have  erred  recently  in  their  approach 
to  this  question.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  reverse  their  position  in  the  in- 
terest of  international  peace  and  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  power  of  this  coun- 
try being  used  for  the  further  spread  of 
communism  on  the  European  Continent. 
Mr.  Speaiter.  fiom  a  moral  and  Chris- 
tian viewpoint,  this  Nation  cannot  be- 


come a  party  in  helping  to  strike  down 
the  Christian  nation  of  Spain,  turning  it 
over  to  cojnmunism.  anarchy,  plunder, 
the  destruction  of  churches,  the  murder 
and  liquidation  of  the  clergy  and  Chris- 
tian leaders  of  that  nation,  which  has 
been  the  plan  and  purpose  of  Russia  as 
declared  by  Lenin,  w  ho  founded  the  com- 
munistic government  in  Russia.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lend  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  which  would  help  to 
bring  about  such  a  reign  of  terror  and 
destruction  against  Spain  or  any  nation. 


The  Military  Occupation  of  Germany — 
An  Example  of  the  Weakness  of  Our 
Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
first  half  of  a  speech  on  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  Germany — an  example  of 
the  weakness  of  our  foreign  policy,  deliv- 
ered by  Col.  Bernard  Bernstein,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Finance  Division  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Investigation  of 
Cartels  and  External  Assets,  Office  of 
Military  Government,  United  States — 
Germany — before  a  dinner  of  the  Na- 
tional Citizens  Political  Action  Commit- 
tee at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  New  York, 
on  January  31,  1946: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  else- 
where in  the  world  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly alarmed  about  the  unsettled  state  of 
postwar  international  relations  and  the  re- 
peated crises  in  these  relationships.  There 
are  ample  grounds  for  concern  about  our  own 
ineffectiveness  in  dealing  with  postwar  in- 
ternational problems.  Why  has  not  the 
United  States,  the  strongest  power  In  the 
world  today,  been  more  successful  In  bring- 
ing about  settlements  abroad?  The  policies 
and  practices  which  have  been  followed  by 
our  Government  with  respect  to  Germany 
provide  at  least  a  clue  to  the  ansv.-er  to  this 
question. 

By  the  middle  of  1944  the  Allied  Forces, 
under  the  command  of  General  Eisenhower, 
had  completed  and  begun  to  put  into  opera- 
tion a  thoroughgoing  plan  for  the  military 
defeat  of  Germany  from  the  west.  The 
scope  and  magnitude  of  that  plan  are  now 
well  known.  It  Involved  the  staggering  de- 
tails required  to  deploy  millions  of  fighting 
men  and  scores  of  millions  of  tons  of  sup- 
plies. The  plan  covered  all  foreseeable  con- 
tingencies. Including  the  possibility  that 
Germany  might  collapse  before  the  actual 
attack  or  shortly  thereafter.  So  well  thought 
out  was  the  military  plan,  that  provision  had 
even  been  made  for  an  air  lift  from  Eng- 
land to  Berlin  and  other  designated  places 
In  Germany,  an  air  lift  that  would  place 
military  units.  Including  military  govern- 
ment units,  m  the  selected  places  within  a 
lew  days  after  the  collapse.  The  resounding 
success  of  the  Allied  military  plan  Is  now 
well  known  and  a  matter  of  historical  record. 

But  in  contrast  to  the  military  plans,  by 
July  1944,  at  what  stage  were  we  in  our 
planning  for  the  occupation  of  Germany  from 
a  political  and  economic  point  of  view?  At 
the  very  highest  levels  of  the  American  and 


British  Governments  there  was  no  agreement. 
The  top  American  ofllclals  had  given  little 
thought  to  the  matter.     And  In  the  lower 
governmental  levels.  American  thinking  and 
planning  with  respect  to  the  occupation  of 
Germany  were  strikingly  unimaginative  and 
routine.    For  example.  CCS  551,  the  directive 
from  the  top  Allied  command  In  Washington 
to  General  Elsenhower,  issued  In  the  spring  of 
1944.  was  largely  a  word-for-word  repetition 
of  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  directive  to 
General  Eisenhower  for  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Sicily.    Incredible  as  It  may  seem  to 
us  now.  the  fact  Is  that  as  late  as  July  1944 
the   American    and   British   officials   charged 
with  preparing  the  directives  for  the  military 
government  of  Germany   thought  that  the 
goals  of  our  military  occupation  of  Germany 
were  basically  the  same  as  for  Sicily.     Many 
Americans  and  British  otBclals  still  think  so. 
Under  CCS  551  the  goals  of  Our  military 
occupation  of  Germany  were  merely  to  aid 
military    operations:     destroy    nazism    and 
fascism,    maintain    law    and    order,    and   re- 
store normal  conditions  among  the  civilian 
population  as  soon  as  possible.    Germany  had 
been  the  principal  force  of  aggression  In  the 
world.     CCS    551    Ignored    that    fact.     Ger- 
many had  catapulted  the  world  Into  World 
War  il  and  into  prior  wars.    CCS  551  Ignored 
that   fact.     The    peace   and   security   of   the 
world  could  never  be  attained  unless  the  Ger- 
man capacity  and  inclination  to  wage  war 
were  destroyed.     CCS  551  ignored  that  fact. 
Instead,  this  directive  from  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of   Staff  directed   the   establishment 
of  a  most  complete  and  paternalistic  control 
over  the  German  economy  with  a  view  to 
effecting    stability,    eliminating    unemploy- 
ment, converting  Germany's  war  production 
.  facilities  to  peacetime  production,   and   In- 
tegrating a  readjusted  German  economy  Into 
the    European     and     world     economies.     In 
short,  CCS  551  charged  General  Elsenhower 
and  his  military  government  staff  with  the 
Impossible  task  of  administering  every  phase 
of  German  economic  and  financial  life,  with- 
out even  mentioning  the  destruction  of  Ger- 
many's war-making  potential. 

On  the  basis  of  CCS  551.  and  without  ques- 
tioning its  wisdom,  SHAEF  prepared  a  hand- 
book  for  the  military  government  of  Ger- 
many. In  August  1944,  when  this  handbook 
was  nearing  completion,  It  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  President  Roosevelt.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  which  was 
blisteringly  critical.  He  said.  "This  so-called 
handbook  is  pretty  bad."  The  President  dis- 
approved the  program  of  trying  to  restore 
Germany.  He  disapproved  of  trying  to  do 
for  Germany  what  we  might  want  to  see  done 
for  the  Netherlands  or  Belgium.  He  disap- 
proved of  bringing  the  people  of  Germany 
back  as  quickly  as  possible  to  their  prewar 
estate.  He  disapproved  of  doing  for  Ger- 
many what  our  Government  did  for  Amer- 
icans In  1933  when  they  were  flat  on  their 
backs.  He  sbw  no  reason  for  the  Army  of 
Occupation  starting  a  WPA,  PWA,  or  a  CCC 
for  Germany. 

In  1943,  1944.  and  the  first  half  of  1945 
there  were  gathered  together  In  Britain  and 
on  the  European  continent  over  2.000  Ameri- 
can officers  of  all  ranks  to  be  trained  lor 
the  military  government  of  Germany.  These 
officers  were  largely  trained  on  the  basis  of 
CCS  551,  and  the  handbook  for  Germany 
which  President  Roosevelt  had  so  strongly 
criticized.  These  officers  were  being  taught 
In  the  greatest  deUil  what  had  been  our  pro- 
gram and  practices  in  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Sicily  and  the  mainland  of  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  following  a  comparable 
course  in  Germany.  This  large  body  of  offi- 
cers were  not  effectively  taught  the  real 
significance  of  nazism.  Junkerlsm,  and 
Prussian  militarism,  German  big  business, 
and  pan-Germanism,  and  the  measures  that 
were  necessary  to  destroy  these  forces  and  to 
prevent  Germany  from  again  becoming  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  For  a  va- 
riety ol  reasons  most  of  these  officers  had  » 
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of  vastlng  their  time  and  talents,  be- 
Tery  resentful  at  the  way   they  were 
.  and  made  every  effort  to  get  them- 
redeployed    to   the    United    States    re- 
ess  of  the  state  of  the  military  occupa- 
of  Germany. 

tng  the  President's  letter  criticizing 
Qerman    handbook,   the   top   officials   In 
own  Government  began  to  give  serious 
extended  thought  to  cur  own  purposes 
policies  in  the  occupat:on  of  Germany, 
now  well  known,  a  profound  cleavage  of 
developed   in   the   Cabinet  and   in 
ecbnical  staffs  working  on  the  mutter, 
their    Quebec    meeting    in    September 
President  Roosevelt  and  Prime  Minister 
chill  signed  a  memorandum  of   under- 
ing  to  the  effect  th.it  the  metallurKical. 
leal,  and  electric  indiistrles  in  the  Ruhr 
the  3aar  were  to  be  transferred  as  repara- 
or   destroyed    in   order   to   prevent    re- 
armament  by  Germany   and  with   a 
to  making  Germany  more  of  an  agri- 
country. 
Tliereafter.    for    eight    long    and    crucial 
hs  top  officials  in  our  own  Government 
their  technical  staffs  struggled  over  the 
lation  of  a  policy  for  the  occupation  of 
ny  that  would  embodv  the  views  ex- 
by     President     Roosevelt.       Various 
were    sent    to    General    Eisenhower's 
in  the  latter  part  of  1944  and 
early  part  of  1945.     Each  of  these  drafts 
with  bitter  opposition  from  some  of  the 
n  political  and  military  government 
and  unanimous  opposition  from  the 
side   of    General    Eisenhowers    com- 
staff.      Efforts    to    embody    into     the 
military    government    handbook    for 
the   program    being  developed    in 
ington  by  the  American  authorities  were 
y  opptvied  with  success  by  our  own 
nnel  as  well  as  by  the  British,  on  the 
that  directives  from  Washington  had 
lidity  at  a  combined  headquarters  \in- 
they  came  through  the  channel  of  the 
bined    Chiefs    of    Staff— this,    notwith- 
ing   the   fact    that   the   British   side   of 
was  in  dally  personal  and  telephone 
act    with    various    departments    of    the 
Government.      These   British   officers 
able,    in    a    very    adroit    and    effective 
frequently   with   support   from  our 
personnel,  and  under  the  SHAEF  ban- 
to    carry    out    the    instructions    of    the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  poli- 
and  purposes  of  the  military  occupaticn 
<^ermany.  even   though   the  British   pur- 
were    in    conflict    with    the    views    ex- 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
until  the  end  of  April   1945  were  the 
officials  in  our  own  Government  finally 
to  agree  on  the  directive,  known  a.<!  JCS 
At  that  late  date,  JCS  1067  was  issued 
1  he   commander   In   chief   of   the   United 
forces  of  occupation,   to  govern   our 
l^les  In  the  military  government  of  Ger- 
y. 

1067.   which   reflected   the  combined 
ts  of  the  State,   War.  and  Treasury  De- 
nts and  of  other  agencies  of  the  United 
Government,    was   endorsed    by    both 
ent  Roosevelt  and  President  Truman, 
directive  from  the  American  high  com- 
stated  very  briefly 

e  principal  Allied  objective  is  to  pre- 

Cermany  from  ever  again   becoming  a 

t  to  the  peace  of  the  world.     Essantlal 

in  the  accomplishment  of  this  objective 

he  elimination  of  nazlsm  and  militarism 

their  forms,  the  immediate  apprehen- 

of  war  criminals   for  punishment,    the 

itrlal  disarmament  and  demilitarization 

( Jermany.    with    continued    control    over 

any's   capacity    to   make   war.   and    the 

tion  for  an  eventual  reconstruction  of 

political  life  on  a  democratic  basis." 

1067  required  that  to  the  fullest  extent 

icable  the  Germans  be  made  to  sdmin- 

the  controls  over  Germany  In  order  to 

e  the  burden  on  the  occupying  armies 

In  order  to  "bring  home  to  the  German 


n 


1  di 


al 


people  that  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  controls  and  for  any 
break-down  In  those  controls  will  rest  with 
themselves  and  German  authorities. " 

And  in  connection  with  the  removals  from 
public  and  private  office  under  the  denazifi- 
cation program.  JCS  1C67  stated  that  no  per- 
son was  to  be  retained  '"because  of  adminis- 
trative necessity,  convenience,  or  expediency." 

These  were  seemingly  clear  and  unambigu- 
ous directives.  Under  any  fair  reading  their 
meaning  was  plain.  But  what  happened? 
Key  personnel  and  Important  forces  in  the 
American  Government,  in  both  Washington 
and  on  the  American  side  of  General  Elsen- 
howers  staff  at  SHAEF.  continued  to  oppose 
JCS  1C67-.  to  delay  lt.«  enforcement,  and  de- 
liberately to  misconstrue  its  clear  meaning 
and  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  and  until 
SHAEF  was  dissolved  in  July  1945.  the  Brit- 
ish personnel  In  SHAEF  were  doing  their  best, 
acting  In  league  wiht  the  American  person- 
nel who  di.'agreed  with  JCS  1067.  to  prevent 
the  carrying  cut  of  JCS  1067.  even  In  the 
areas  occupied  by  American  troops.  As  a 
result  lower  echelons  of  American  military 
government  personnel  In  Germany  received 
confusing  and  conflicting  Instructions  as  to 
the  American  policy  respecting  Germany.  In 
fact,  they  frequently  and  honestly  did  not 
know  what  the  American  policy  was. 

In  Al  '  m.  the  U   S  S   R  .  and 

the  Un  'd  upon  and  set  forth 

In  the  Potsdam  agreement  their  Joint  politi- 
cal and  economic  principles  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  Germany.  That  agreement  said  flatly 
and  unequlvocably : 

"German  militarism  and  nazlsm  will  be 
extirpated  and  the^  Allies  will  take  in  agree- 
ment together,  now  and  In  the  future,  the 
other  measures  necessary  to  assure  that  Ger- 
many never  again  will  threaten  her  neighbors 
or  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  Potsdam  agreement  also  provided  for 
the  compute  disarmament  and  demilitariza- 
tion of  Germany  and  the  elimination  or  con- 
trol of  all  German  Industries  that  could  be 
used  for  military  production  It  provided 
for  the  decentralization  of  the  German  econ- 
omy, for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  ex- 
cessive concentrations  of  economic  power, 
exemplified  by  cartels  and  other  monopolistic 
arrangements  It  provided  that  the  German 
economy  was  to  be  reorganized,  with  primary 
emphasis  placed  on  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural and  peaceful  domestic  industries. 

The  political  and  economic  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Potsdam  agreement  are  general- 
ly regarded  as  basically  the  same  as  those  of 
JCS  1067  Many  of  the  same  key  American 
officials,  both  from  Washington  and  from 
General  Eisenhower  s  staff,  who  had  always 
opposed  what  they  termed  the  harsh  provi- 
sions of  JCS  1067,  were  present  at  the  Pots- 
dam meeting.  They  Joined  the  Brituh  In 
fearing  Russia  and  communlsin.  and  In  wish- 
ing to  see  Germany  left  strong  enough  to  be 
an  important  member  of  a  bloc  of  powers 
that  could  oppose  the  USSR.  That  fear  In- 
creased as  a  result  at  the  struggle  thst  took 
place  at  Pitsdam  on  the  subject  of  repara- 
tions. These  American  officials  made  great 
but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  prevent  the  em- 
bodiment in  the  Potsdam  agreement  of  the 
basic  principles  of  JCS  1067.  And.  after  the 
Potsdam  agreement  was  signed,  these  same 
American  officials  continued  their  same  prior 
activities  to  impede,  delay,  and  change  those 
prmclples  and  to  secure  a  soft  peace  for  Ger- 
many. 

Thus,  for  the  American  side  of  the  military 
government  In  Germany,  we  had  written  di- 
rectives, embodied  in  JCS  1067  and  In  the 
Potsdam  agreement,  which  constituted  a 
comprehensive  and  formally  agreed-upon 
program  for  the  military  occupancy  of  Ger- 
many. And  at  the  same  time,  we  had  key 
oOclals.  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  those  directives,  wbo  frequently 
stated  their  bitter  opposition  to  those  dtrec- 
uves.  who  urged  th«  BMessity  for  their  re» 


vision,  and  who  continued  to  delay  and  im- 
pede their  execution  It  Is  Incorrect  to  say 
that  the  American  military  authorities  In 
Germany  were  not  furnished  with  a  clear 
and  complete  directive  The  difficulty  lies 
in  our  authorities  functioning  as  though  they 
had  IV.O  Inconsistent  directives. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  VUCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
include  a  letter  addr"e.^sed  to  Hon.  Carl  A. 
Hatch,  chairman.  Senate  Foreipn  Rela- 
tions Subcommittee,  relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
by  Mr.  Prank  J.  Taylor,  president  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute, 
Inc.: 

Ameucan  Merchant  Marine 

iNSTTTtm:.   iNC  . 

NfW  York.  February  26.  1946. 
Hon    Carl  A   Hatch, 

Chairman.    Senate    Foreign    Rclationt 
Subcommittee.  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatch:  The  American  Mer- 
chant Marine  Institute.  Inc  .  a  trade  asso- 
ciation whose  members  own  and  operate  the 
major  portion  of  the  American-flap  merchant 
fleet  engaged  In  foreign  and  domestic  deep- 
sea  trade,  desires  to  record  its  vigorous  oppo- 
sition to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104.  pro- 
viding for  an  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  navigational  aspects  of  the  project 
are  open  to  grave  questioning  and  wouid 
result  in  a  great  disservice  to  all  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  seaports  by  a  diversion  of  trade 
through  the  con.structlon  of  a  seaway.  The 
American-flag  steamship  companies  which 
comprise  the  Institute  are  in  the  business  of 
transporting  cargo  and  passengers  and  will 
extend  services  where  sufficient  traffic  exists 
to  Justify  such  services  providing. 

1.  ir  is  to  the  best  Interest  of  our  country. 

2  It  will  not  Imperil  a  strong  and  ade- 
quate merchant  marine. 

However,  the  Institute  feels  that  the  pro- 
posed seaway.  Instead  of  being  a  benefit  to 
the  American  merchant  marine,  constitutes 
actual  discrimination  against  this  Nation's 
existing  merchant  fleet.  Furthermore,  as  de- 
signed, the  seaway  would  decidedly  In' or 
foreign-flag  shipping  In  this  latter  resp((.t 
the  seaway  would  be  conuary  to  the  wl:>hrs 
of  Congress  which  has  repeatedly  expressed 
its  policy  of  fostering  an  American  merchant 
marine. 

The  proponents  of  the  project  ha\e  de- 
scribed the  seaway  as  a  deep-water  channel: 
but  so  far  as  shipping  ts  concerned  it  Is  of 
extremely  shallow  draft.  The  present  plan 
provides  for  a  27-foot  channel  from  Mon- 
treal to  Lake  Ontario.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  vessels  of  27-foot  draft  may  pa«^8 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Due  to 
the  lesser  density  of  fresh  water,  a  vessel  will 
draw  a  Inches  more  than  In  salt  water.  Then 
again,  a  vessel  In  motion  tends  to  ride  much 
lower  In  the  water  than  when  at  rest.  Proper 
allowances  must  be  made  for  botUm  clear- 
ance to  achieve  propuL^lve  efficiency.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  factor,  the  port  rules  of 
Montreal  require  2  feet  6  Inch  bottom  clear- 
ance for  the  issuance  of   a  laiUng   permit. 
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It  is  presumed  that  a  similar  rule  for  safe 
navigation  would  apply  to  the  proposed  sea- 
way. The  net  result  Is  that  only  vessels 
drawing  24-ft'et  or  less  In  salt  water  could 
use  the  seaway 

The  United  States  Maritime  Commission 
has  prepared  current  statistics  on  merchant 
vessels  wl^h  a  draft  of  25-fcet  or  less.  The 
percentage  of  ships  In  the  24-foot  draft  range 
Is  not  available.  These  official  figures  show 
that  only  8.7  percent  ol  the  gross  tonnage  of 
the  great  American  merchant  marine,  much 
of  it  constructed  during  the  war  period  at 
considerable  expense,  would  ever  tee  able  to 
use  the  seaway  properly.  The  samd  statistics 
Indicate  that  18.7  p?rcent  of  the  world's  gross 
tonnage  have  the  required  draft,  thus  raising 
further  doubt  as  to  the  practicality  of  the 
proposed  depth  of  the  channel. 

The  claims  of  the  proponents  who  glowingly 
vision  busy  inland  ports  teeming  with  deep- 
sea  shipping  of  all  types  have  been  fantasti- 
cally exaggerated  since  91.3  percent  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  81.3  percent 
of  the  world's  tonnage  would  be  automati- 
cally barred  from  using  the  seaway. 

The  Maritime  Commission.  In  its  figures, 
states  that  there  &Tf  763  American  vessels  of 
3.490.770  gross  tons  In  the  25-foot  draft  range. 
The  entire  American-flag  fleet  consists  of  5.- 
529  vessels  of  40,080.002  gross  tons.  No  break- 
down of  the  type  or  age  of  the  vessels  involv- 
ed is  available.  However,  a  summary  of  the 
ocean-goining  merchant  ship  construction  In 
the  United  States  during  the  war  period  from 
September  1939  to  December  31,  1945,  shows 
that  5,025  American  merchant  vessels  of  var- 
ious types  were  built.  Obviously,  this  con- 
stitutes our  newest  and  most  modern  tonnage 
and  presumably  the  fleet  that  would  be  ex- 
pected to  use  a  seaway. 

A  table  showing  the  type  of  vessel,  number 
constructed,  and  draft  follows: 

Oceangoing  merchant  vessels  constructed  by 
Maritime  Commission  and  private  owners 
between  Sept.  1.  1939,  and  Dec.  31.  1945 
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Fourcc  ('onMnTftion— .\morican  Uurrau  of  Shipiung. 
Prafl— C  IJ,  Maritime  Commission. 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  the  many  types  only 
4  of  a  total  of  404  vessels  have  the  required 
draft  of  24  feet  or  less.  Thus  the  finest  ships 
of  our  merchant  fleet  could  never  traverse  the 
Great  Lakes.  Furthermore,  no  construction 
now  under  contract  for  this  year  has  been 
designed  with  an  eye  toward  operation  on  the 
seaway. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  why  American 
operators  cannot  build  shallow-draft  vessels 
suitable  for  the  depth  of  the  proposed  chan- 
nel. This  cannot  be  done  because  of  the 
enormously  higher  labor  costs  of  American 
shipbuilding  and  operation.  A  small  vessel 
requires  almost  the  same  size  crew  as  a  large 
vessel,  yet  can  carry  perhaps  one-third  the 
cargo  and  earn  one-third  the  revenue.  The 
construction  cost  of  a  smaller  vessel  Is  dis- 
proportionately high  per  ton. 


WcU-meanlng  proponents  of  the  seaway 
have  suggested  that  American  operators 
could  use  the  seaway  by  adopting  the  prac- 
tice of  only  partially  loading  their  vessels  in- 
stead of  bringing  them  down  to  their  legal 
load  marks.  Frequently,  ships  are  required, 
by  reaso  1  of  schedules,  to  sail  although  they 
are  not  fully  loaded.  However,  no  operator, 
American  or  foreign,  would  find  It  economi- 
cally feasible  to  be  forced  to  accept  the  fact 
that  all  his  ships  would  sail  all  the  time  only 
partially  loaded.  The  Maritime  Commission 
on  many  occasions  has  stated  that  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  American  operators  to  sail 
their  ships  "full  and  down." 

American  shipping,  which  already  has  such 
competitive  disadvantages  as  higher  wages, 
higher  construction  and  maintenance  costs, 
and  higher  standards  of  living  and  working 
conditions  on  Its  vessels,  cannot  be  saddled 
with  another  handicap  such  as  sailing  with 
ships  only  partially  loaded.  The  situation  Is 
further  heightened  in  that  American  ships 
would  have  to  compete  against  small  but 
fully  loaded  foreign-flag  ships. 

Although  the  United  States  now  possesses 
60  percent  of  the  world's  tonnage,  the  great 
preponderance  of  the  vessels  that  could  ply 
the  S3away  would  be  foreign-flag.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Maritime  Commission's  figures,  of 
the  12,283,912  gross  tons  In  the  25-foot  draft 
range,  72  percent  is  foreign-flag  owned.  With 
the  bulk  of  American  shipping  virtually 
barred  from  the  seaway  because  of  economic 
and  navigational  conditions,  It  becomes  evi- 
dent that  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  would 
be  used  almost  exclusively  by  foreign  ships. 
The  ocean  traffic  that  would  move  over  the 
proposed  seaway  would  move  in  foreign  tramp 
ships  at  the  expense  of  the  regularly  oper- 
ated American  lines  on  the  seaboard. 

As  the  Institute  pointed  out  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  1941, 
when  this  matter  was  again  before  Congress, 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  high 
insurance  rates  that  will  prevail  on  vessels 
traversing  the  seaway.  Narrow  channels, 
currents,  and  the  passing  of  vessels  In  them 
greatly  increase  the  usual  hazards  encount- 
ered in  all  canals.  A  slight  deviation  from 
the  channels  will  bring  about  serious  damage 
as  most  of  them  are  to  be  blasted  out  of  solid 
rock.  The  Increased  cost  of  insurance  will  be 
a  substantial  item  that  will  be  passed  on  to 
the  shipper  in  the  form  of  higher  freight 
rates.  We  believe  this  element  should  be 
given  closer  study  by  those  who  maintain 
that  the  seaway  will  provide  cheaper  trans- 
portation than  existing  means. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Institute  believes  that  the  construction 
of  this  seaway  would  be  highly  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  urges  that  your  commit- 
tee report  unfavorably  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 104.  We  respectfully  request  that  this 
letter  be  made  part  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Frank  J.  Tatlor, 

President. 


Statement  of  Department  of  Electricity, 
Clarksville,  Tenn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WIRT  COURTNEY 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  obtained.  I  desire  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a  recent 
statement  of  the  Clarksville  (Tenn.) 
Department  of  Electricity,  which  sets  out 


a  record  of  accomplishment  so  outstand- 
ing that  I  think  it  should  be  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  the  country  generally: 

To  the  Citizens  and  Taipayers  of  Clarksville, 
Tenn.: 

It  Is  with  much  pleasure  and  considerable 
satisfaction  that  we  announce  a  substantial 
reduction  In  your  electric  rate,  effective  with 
your  May  1  billing. 

This  reduction  brings  tlie  cost  of  electricity 
to  the  consumers  of  Clarksville  down  to  a 
basis  of  approximately  20  percent  lower  than 
that  enjojed  by  the  larger  cities  of  this 
State.  In  fact  lower  than  any  town  In  Ten- 
nessee except  one  or  two  small  municipali- 
ties. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  how  this  reduc- 
tion will  effect  the  consumers  In  Clarksvlllev 
we  submit  the  following  comparisons:  > 
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When  your  electric  plant  was  purchased  by 
the  city  of  ClarksvUle  the  rates  at  that  time 
were  reduced  approximately  60  percent.  A 
surcharge  was  retained  for  a  short  period  of 
time  and  later  eliminated  entirely.  This 
present  reduction  brings  your  cost  of  elec- 
tricity down  to  among  the  lowest  In  the 
Nation. 

The  original  cost  of  your  proper- 
ties was. $250,000  CO 

Since  purchasing  we  have  spent 
In  Improvements  an  addi- 
tional sum  of 274.  794.  99 

Making  a  total  plant  In- 
vestment of 524.794.99 

In  addition  your  electric  department  owns 
Government  bonds  In  the  sTim  of  $157,700. 
This  department  has  In  bank  $29,734.75  In 
cash  for  operating  capital  and  $12,256.71  In- 
vested In  material  and  supplies.  All  of  our 
bonds  and  materials  on  hand  are  paid  for. 

The  city  of  Clarksville  Issued  bonds  in  the 
sum  of  $250,000  for  the  initial  purchase  of 
this  property.  The  entire  bonded  Indebted- 
ness against  the  plant  has  been  retired  a  good 
many  years  in  advance  of  the  due  date  of  the 
bonds.  The  bond  retirement  and  all  Im- 
provements and  expansion  have  been  from 
the  earnings  of  the  property. 

Your  electric  department  has  paid  a  total 
of  taxes  into  the  city  treasury  of  $92,373.28, 
which  amount  exceeds  by  $61,000  what  would 
have  b?en  paid  by  the  utilities  In  taxes  had 
they  retained  ownership  during  this  same 
period   of   operation. 

Consumption  of  electricity  Is  increasing  to 
rapidly  that  it  Is  with  difficulty  we  are  able 
to  provide  facilities  lor  this  expansion. 

When  the  properties  were  first  purchased 
Clarksville  was  consuming  a  anonthly  aver- 
age of  511,765  kilowatt-hours.  Last  month 
we  consumed  3,158,160  kilowatt-hours  which 
is  more  than  6  times  the  amount  of  current 
which  was  being  consumed  when  the  city 
purchased  the  properties. 

Demand  Is  now  being  made  on  us  for  all 
kind  of  uses,  such  as  refrigeration,  air-condi- 
tioning of  residences  and  business  houses, 
and  even  garages  and  factories  for  heating. 
As  consumption  Increases,  extensive  addi- 
tional facilities  must  be  provided  for  this 
Increased  demand. 

As  soon  as  materials  are  available  we  con- 
template placing  all  down-town  lines  under 
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This  will  be  a  Tery  progressive  itep 
will  be  a  safegxiard  against  interruptions 
flres.  freezes,  etc.,  to  say  nothing  or  the 
safety  element. 

Yqui  board  of  mayor  and  aldermen  have 

approved  plans  for  a  very  extensive  and 

n  White  Way  for  our  city,  which  will 

approximately    1100.000.     The    cost    of 

will  be  paid  for  from  the  accumulated 

t^ngs  of  the  electric  department.     These 

call  for  the  latest  and  finest  equipment 

had  In  street  lighting  and  the  iiistalla- 

will  be  modem  in  every  particular. 

en  completed  the  White  Way  will  cover 

lown-town   and   near   down-town    areas 

wUl   Include  Highway  41    from   beyond 

hospital   at  the  city  limits  on   through 

1  and  over  to  Madison  Street  and  Madi- 

Extended  to  the  city  limits     Clarksville 

then  be  one  of  the  best-lighted  cities  in 
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om  an  advertising  standpyoint  alone,  with 

le  from  all  over  the  United  ."  ivel- 

over  route  41  to  and  from  i   and 

othi  r  southern  points,  the  value  can  hardly 

Estimated      With  this  fine  white  way  ex- 

Ing    from    city    llmiU    to    city    limits, 

Claiksvine   will   lock    like   a  city   of    100000 

le. 

is    tnnK  record    of    accompli-^h- 

ts,  whic;.  '  be  equaled  by  any  elec- 

department  in  the  entire  Tennessee  Val- 
rea.  is  largely  due  to  the  Intelligent  and 
e  administration  of  our  manager  and 
corps  of  fine  and  loyal  workers.  They 
lot  be  excelled  anywhere.  We  are  Justly 
of  them  and  of  our  electric  depart. 
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conclusion  we  cannot  accord  too  much 

to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 

Ine  staff  of  technicians,  who  have  been 

ready  to  give  us  the  advantage  of  their 

tecHnlcal  knowledge.     They  have  cooperated 

wita  and  helped  us  at  all  times. 

Clarksville  Department  of  Electricity: 
E.  H.  Harrison.  Ch.iirman.  PoAer 
Board:  William  Or?aln.  Vice  Chair- 
man Power  Board:  E  B.  Dickson. 
Secretary.  Power  Board,  Garnet  t 
Ladd.  Henry  Merrltt,  Clarence 
Carney.  W.  D  Posey,  members. 
Power  Board:  Wi'.liam  Kleem«n. 
Mayor;  Gordon  Wolf.  Alderman. 
First  Ward.  Summey  E.  Hunter, 
Alderman.  Second  Ward:  T.  G. 
McKnlght.  Aldcrmani  Third  Ward; 
Wallace  Perkins.  Alderman.  Fourth 
Ward:  E.  O  Bradley.  Alderman. 
Fifth  Ward:  W.sdom  Rudolph.  Al- 
derman. Sixth  Ward:  E\'Tctt 
Moore,  Alderman.  Seventh  Ward: 
Frank  Stafford.  Alderman.  Eighth 
Ward:  Frank  G.  Farris.  Alderman, 
Ninth  Ward;  Richard  Wmn.  Alder- 
man, Tenth  Ward:  O  T.  Rankin. 
Alderman.  Eleventh  Ward;  Gar- 
nett  Ladd.  Alderman.  Twelfth 
Ward. 


It  Helps  Rather  Than  Hinders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or  NtW   TOXK 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREdENTATn'ES 


Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

lir.  GAMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
perfilssion  of  the  Hou^^e.  I  insert  in  the 
!issioN.^L  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Standard-Star,  of  New 
-•  lelle.  N.  Y..  entitled  "It  Helps  Rather 
Than  Hinders"; 


rr  HELPS  tikTHxa  ntAif   Him>as 

Contrary  to  the  Immediate  popular  Inter- 
pretation, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
resignation  of  Herbert  Brownell.  Jr.,  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Republican  Committee 
will  aid  rather  than  weaken  the  chances  of 
Governor  Dewey  for  the  GOP  Presidential 
nomination  In  1948  Always  provided,  of 
cotirse.  that  Governor  Dewey  Is  reelected  to 
another  term  this  fall  at  Albany. 

Brownell  has  been,  naturally  enough,  a 
Dewey  man  He  was  put  Jn  as  national  chair- 
man when  Mr  Dewey  was  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  In  1944  Con-t  quently.  anything 
whatever  thnt  Mr.  Brownt-U  said  or  did  was 
considered  deliberately  conceived  to  aid  Gov- 
ernor Dewey 

Now.  with  another  man  at  the  helm  of  the 
GOP  National  Committee,  this  question  of 
bias  or  favoritism  will  be  eliminated  and  Gov- 
ernor Dewey  will  be  wholly  on  his  own.  no 
favors  asked  or  given.  And  that,  we  imagine. 
Is  the  way  the  Governor  would  prefer  It.  For 
he  likes  a  good  fight,  and  ccintng  again  into 
the  national  picture  without  any  intimation 
that  he  was  helped  by  friends  In  high  places 
In  the  national  committee  will  actually 
strengthen  his  canv,  th  the  public 

We  make  this  ob-  i  with  all  serious- 

ness; Don  t  count  Turn  Drwey  cut.  He  still 
has  a  tremendous  punch  left  in  the  faci  that 
he  has  made  the  best  Governor  the  greatest 
State  of  the  Union  has  bad  in  many,  many 
years. 


Federal  Communications  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  siAsaacavszTTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATTVES 
Mondaii.  March  18.  1946 

Mr  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, referring  fiirther  to  my  remarks  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  on  Wednesday. 
March  13,  concerninie  the  transfer  of  a 
radio  frequency  to  Edward  F.  Pritchard. 
father  of  Edward  F.  Pritchard.  Jr  ,  gen- 
eral counsel  for  the  Democratic  National 
CommiUee  by  appointment  of  Mr.  Han- 
nepan.  I  include  at  thus  point  in  the 
RtcoFD.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.*:, a  newspaper  article  appeanng  in 
Radio  Daily  under  date  of  March  14. 
1946: 
aac-wtAP  psoTisTs  rcc  cbant  ih  kuttuckt 

Washington — Hot  on  the  heeL^  'p- 

sentHtive   WiccLSswotTHs   blast   at  i.e 

FCC.  the  Commi5.sion  yesterdav  released  a 
petition  from  ABCs  station.  WLAP.  Lexing- 
ton. Ky..  requesting  the  grant  to  the  Ken- 
tucky Broadcasting  Co.  t>e  set  aside.  The 
Commissions  decision  to  relcaac  the  report 
followed  WiccLESWORTH  s  criticism  of  the 
grant  by  let-s  than  2  hours. 

Calling  the  grant  ■Invalid. "  ABC  In  Its 
petition  noted  that  WLAP  twice  had  been 
refused  the  frequency  grunted  to  the  Pritch- 
ard Co.  without  hearing.  The  petition  said 
that  the  grant  had  been  made  by  the  Com- 
mission acting  as  a  h  f.nly  Chair- 
man Porter  and  t  irs  Durr  and 
Walker  voting. 

•On  February  20.  1946."  the  petition  said, 
"when  the  board  acted.  Commissioner  Jett 
also  was  present  in  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  therefore  a  quorum  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  FCC  was  present  and  avail- 
able for  Commission  action.  There  Is  no 
statutory  warrant  for  a  board  consisting  of 
more  than  one  and  le:>s  than  four  membera 
of  the  Commission." 


The  petition  pointed  out  that  WLAP  had 
been  twice  refused  a  change  of  frequency 
to  1300  kilocycles  because  of  Interference 
with  WJDX.  Jackson.  Miss.,  and  WASH- 
WOOD.  Grand  Rapids.  Mich  This  frequency 
was  finally  granted  to  the  Kentucky  Broad- 
casting Co.  by  Porter  and  the  other  two  Com- 
missioners. 

"Petitioner   M    not   aware   of   any      "  ■ 

which  has  taken  place  in  the  Ccmn 
plan  of  allocation  since  It  twice  denie<l  the 
frequency  to  petitioner  which  would  now  per- 
mit the  use  of  that  frequency  at  Lexington, 
Ky..  under  a  request  identical  to  the  peti- 
tioner's former  application. 

•Petitioner  further  points  out  that  Inter- 
ference limitations  from  WOOD  (formerly 
WASH-WOOD!  which  together  with  InUr- 
fereiice  from  WJDX  wa^  deterniinaflve  In 
the  second  hearing  of  the  application,  is 
even  greater  today  than  when  the  applica- 
tion was  denied  in  1940.  WOOD  having  in- 
creased its  power  since  the  hearing  from 
500  watts  to  5  kllowntts  " 


Sources  of  Inflationary  Pretsnres 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE'tENT.'VnVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1946 

Mr.  PATM.^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
can  practically  destroy  our  country.  It 
is  the  greatest  fight  l>efoie  us  that  must 
be  dealt  with  effectively  .ind  immedi- 
aiely.  In  the  Ffbrviary  i.-^sue  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  of  1946.  there 
was  an  interesting  article  on  sources  of 
inflationary  prrs.'sures  by  the  Honorable 
Marriner  S.  Ecclcs.  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.    It  is  as  follows: 

My  personal  view  of  the  Board's  dcfl^tcn 
to  increase  margin  requirements  to  100  per- 
cent may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

By  this  action,  the  Board  b.ns  used  Ita 
aathonty  to  prevent  the  further  flow  of  bor- 
rowed money  into  stock-market  operations. 
There  is  no  further  recourse  left  tc  the 
Board,  so  far  as  restraining  speculative  ac- 
tivities in  listed  stocks  Is  concerned,  except 
possibly  to  order  that  all  existing  margin 
accounts  be  put  on  a  cash  basis  and  to  make 
some  of  the  administrative  provisions  apply- 
ing to  banks  more  rigid.  To  whatever  ex- 
tent the  Board  s  action  will  tend  to  dampen 
speculative  activity,  it  Is  desirable,  as  a  pre- 
ventive step,  at  this  time  of  strong,  .ntta- 
tionary  pressures  and  until  such  time  sa  in- 
flationary dangers  are  passed. 

As  I  have  frequently  sought  to  emphasize 
in  the  past,  the  j  .rce  of  th;  In- 

flation danger  wh.  ^s  the  domestic 

economy  en  all  fruni.-*  i$  tiie  vast  accuriula- 
tlon  of  currency  and  bank  depcelu  a',  the 
disposal  of  the  public  as  a  result  ot  the 
fact  that  far  too  much  of  the  cost  o;  the 
war  waa  financed  through  the  creaticn  of 
commercial  bank  credit  and  net  enough  waa 
financed  out  of  taxes  and  the  savings  of  the 
public.  Credit  for  stock  market  as  wf  11  as 
other  purposes  has  been  curbed  nil  along, 
but  it  Is  a  minor  and  not  a  major  factor 
In  the  Inflation  picture.  While  credit  «rurbs 
are  Justified  for  such  restraint  as  they  may 
Impose  on  speculative  acnvuies  in  a  time 
of  infiationary  danger,  they  cannot  reach 
th*  real  source  of  danger,  which  is  the  huge 
amotint  of  money  already  created  through 
bank  credit.  Price  controls,  rationing,  allo- 
cations, etc..  are  vitally  necessary  for  iiold- 
Ing  the  line  until   the  danger  la  past    but 
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they  are  not  designed  to  prevent  the  excessive 
money  supply  from  flowing  into  speculation 
in  capital  assets,  such  as  homes,  farms,  busi- 
ness properties,  and   ^ecuritle? 

The  most  effective  way  that  I  know  of  to 
curb  speculation  In  capital  assets  would  be 
to  increase  substantially  the  rate  of  the  capi- 
tal-gains tax,  or  the  holding  period,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  For  a  long  time  I 
have  advocated  enactment  of  legislation  to 
this  end  as  a  temporary  protective  mea-sure 
applicable  to  all  future  purchases.  This 
would  not  deter  the  selling  of  assets  held  at 
the  time  the  measure  was  introduced  In 
Congress,  but  It  would  greatly  deter  buying 
for  speculative  rise  after  that  date.  It  would 
not  affect  the  purchase  of  capital  assets  of 
any  kind  which  have  been  or  are  being  bought 
for  personal  use  or  long-term  Investment 
rather  than  for  the  speculative  rise. 

In  addition.  It  is  Important  to  point  cut 
that  so  long  as  the  public  debt  continues  to 
be  monetized  through  the  purchase  of  Gov- 
ernment securities  by  the  banking  system, 
the  supply  of  money  will  continue  to  in- 
crease, thus  tending  further  to  reduce  the 
Interest  rate  on  savings  and  investment 
funds.  The  resultant  pressure  of  an  increas- 
ing money  supply  and  of  lower  interest  rates 
is  bound  to  have  a  further  inflationary  effect 
upon  all  capital  assets  and  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  holding  down  the  cost  of  living. 

It  Is.  therefore.  Imperative  that  the  process 
of  further  monetizing  of  the  public  debt 
through  the  banking  system  be  ended  so 
that  the  rate  of  return  on  investments  would 
be  stabillz?d  and  would  reflect  the  supply  of 
savings  and  investment  funds  in  relation  to 
the  demand  Instead  of  reflecting  an  increas- 
ing amount  of  bank  credit.  This  process 
needs  to  be  stopped  not  only  by  bringing 
about  a  balanced  budget,  but  also  through 
measures  to  check  further  unnecessary  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  bank  holdings  of  Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Only  by  a  vigorous,  comprehensive  attack 
along  the  entire  economic  front  can  the  bat- 
tle be  successfully  waged  against  Inflationary 
pressures.  Credit  curbs  arc  at  best  supple- 
mentary and  not  basic  measures  for  reaching 
the  underlying  causes  of  these  pressures. 


CIO  Political  Campaign 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

or   OKI-AHOM.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^'nVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  for  the  past  2  or  3  days  has  been 
giving  considerable  space  to  the  political 
activities  of  the  PAC  and  the  CIO  in  de- 
feating unfriendly  Congressmen  in  the 
coming  primaries.  We  note  with  par- 
ticular interest  that  Sidney  Hillman 
states  he  will  go  clear  through  the  general 
election  and  support  friendly  Republi- 
cans as  well  as  friendly  Democrats  for 
Congress.  With  his  position  why  should 
we  as  Democrats  accept  his  leadership 
as  a  Democrat  here  in  Congress? 

Since  we  have  had  the  oppo.sition  of 
the  PAC  and  CIO  each  time  we  were 
electPd  to  Congress,  we  know  that  the 
huge  campaign  fund  that  is  now  being 
raijed  will  find  its  way  into  the  third 
district  of  Oklahoma.  Already  a  repre- 
i?entative  is  reported  to  have  gone  into 


my  district  making  inquiry  and  contact- 
ing all  buyable  individuals  to  oppose  me 
in  the  coming  primaries. 

Oklahoma  knows  real  CIO  and  PAC 
mouthpieces  have  lived  off  of  the  old 
folks,  the  State,  and  a  few  politicians  who 
pay  them  for  their  support  before  the 
election  and  if  successful  they  share  in 
profits  in  the  sale  of  equipment  and  mer- 
chandise to  the  State  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  number  of  their  poison 
spreaders. 

We  are  not  disturbed  as  to  taking  the 
count  from  their  activities:  we  have  had 
their  opposition  from  the  beginning  and 
know  we  will  have  it  in  the  July 
primaries. 

To  give  my  colleagues  an  idea  of  the 
appraisal  of  what  it  would  cost  the  CIO 
and  the  PAC  to  defeat  me,  I  wish  to  in- 
sert an  editorial  from  the  Daily  Okla- 
homan  of  March  14,  1946,  which  is  as 
follows : 

NONE  TOO  MUCH 

Now  the  CIO  planners  propose  to  spend  a 
million  dollars  in  a  campaign  to  defeat  a  lot 
of  southern  Congressmen  in  the  mid-summer 
primaries.  Considering  the  chosen  objective 
and  the  stage  of  action  we  would  say  that  a 
million  dollars  is  not  one  penny  too  much. 
A  CIO  champion  would  need  most  of  the  mil- 
lion Just  to  take  Paul  Stewart  In  the  Third 
Oklahoma   District. 


Stalin's  Reply  to  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  insert  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  13  and  14 
and  the  Washington  News  of  March  14. 
1946. 

These  three  editorials  should  be  read  in . 
connection  with  Josef  Stalin's  reply  in 
Pravda  to  Mr.  Churchill's  speech,  in 
which  he  repeatedly  accused  the  former 
Prime  Minister  of  lying,  libel,  and  war- 
mongering, when  he  suggested  that  Rus- 
sia's ambitions  are  expansionist  and  that 
at  this  moment  Russia  has  done  much 
to  endanger  a  spirit  of  world  cooperation. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  March  13,  1946) 

ANSWERING   MR.  CHURCHILL 

After  6  days  of  silence  the  entire  Russian 
propaganda  apparatus  has  now  opened  up  a 
barrage  against  Winston  Churchill  as  a  war- 
monger who  would  disturb  the  friendship  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  States  and  aline 
us  with  the  British  Empire  In  a  war  against 
the  Soviets.  That  Is  poor  recompense  for  a 
man  who  alined  himself  with  Russia  the 
moment  Hitler  attacked.  But  this  line  has  a 
familiar  ring  from  the  recent  past.  There 
are  two  things,  we  believe,  that  need  be  said 
about  It. 

The  first  Is  that  If  Russia  Interprets  the 
hesitant  reception  accorded  Mr.  Churchiirs 
speech  as  an  opportunity  to  split  the  United 
States  and  Britain  it  is  making  the  same 
grave  mistake  that  others  have  made  before 
It.     To  a  degree  which  should  give   pause 


to  Moscow,  the  American  and  the  British 
people  are  In  complete  agreement  on  the 
causes  of  the  present  International  tension, 
as  anah-zed  by  Mr.  Churchill,  and  If  they 
differ  on  the  Immediate  means  for  meeting 
this  tension  It  Is  chiefly  because  the  American 
people  are  still  more  optimistic  about  Rus- 
sian reasonableness  and  the  possibility  of 
agreement  than  either  Mr.  Churchill  or  large 
sections  of  British  opinion  appear  to  be. 

The  second  observation  la  that  both  the 
American  and  the  British  people  have  a  clear 
realization  of  whnt  is  cause  and  what  Is  effect 
in  the  present  situation.  After  going  to  the 
limit  In  tendering  Russia  both  their  friend- 
ship and  their  aid.  and  after  making  enor- 
mous concessions  to  Russia  against  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  interests,  their  Judgment, 
and  sometimes  their  consciences,  they  are 
now  disturbed  by  the  discovery  that  Russian 
appetites  appear  to  prow  upon  what  they 
feed,  and  that  in  satisfying  these  appetites 
Russia  is  inclined  on  occasion  to  make  light 
of  treaties  and  agreements  on  whose  observ- 
ance must  rest  world  peace  and  order. 

If  Russia  really  desires  to  give  an  effective 
answer  to  Mr.  Churchill.  there.ls  a  very  simple 
way  of  doing  this.  All  Moscow  needs  to  do  is 
to  abide  by  the  pledges,  agreements,  and 
treaties  It  has  made  and  the  whole  Inter- 
national tension  will  disappear  overnight. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  14.  1946] 

WHAT    DOES    RUSSIA    WANT? 

The  world  has  been  startled  by  reports  of 
additional  Russian  troop  movements  in  Iran, 
in  violation  of  treaty  obligations.  These  re- 
ports are  still  indefinite,  but  they  are  sub- 
fitant'.al  enough  to  prompt  our  Government 
to  send  an  urgent  Inquiry  to  Mcscow  con- 
cerning their  accuracy  and  the  purpose  of 
such  movements  if  they  are  taking  place. 

The  reports  come  at  a  moment  when  all  of 
the  official  Russian  agencies  of  information 
and  opinion  are  engaged  in  a  propaganda 
campaign  picturing  Russia  as  being  encircled 
by  a  hostile  and  war-breeding  monopoly 
capitalism.  This  campaign  is  now  reaching 
an  apparent  climax  in  strong  protestations 
that  Russia  will  not  yield  to  anyone  or  any- 
thing, but  will  continue  on  her  way  without 
turning  aside.  Yet.  the  sole  argument  that 
runs  through  the  whole  propaganda  is  that 
Russia  must  have  security,  that  she  must 
"secure  all  her  frontiers."  and  that  her  only 
purpose  Is  defense  against  attack. 

The  rest  of  the  world  can  well  sympathize 
with  the  desire  for  security  by  a  country 
which  has  been  invaded  twice  within  a  gen- 
eration. But  the  Russian  interpretation  of 
this  desire  raises  Inevitable  questions.  In 
the  name  of  security.  Russia  has  already  an- 
nexed during  the  recent  war  the  following 
countries  and  territories: 


Square 
miles 

Poptila- 
tion 

Lithuania               . '. 

24.  aw 
20,^16 
18.353 
68, 2M) 
10,360 
13.124 

4,023 

3,500 
16,173 

4.ns7 
64.  coo 
14,075 

3,»40 

3,02P.nnn 

Latvia 

K'*t')nia                       -  --- -- 

l,».V»,(Klit 
1,121).  UK) 

Fa.st»'rn  Poland              .. 

10,  l.Vi,  Wl 

His^.irahia  and  Bukovina 

3,74H,<liri 

Moldavia               .  

2, 200.  (¥i) 

rarpatho-l  Ukraine 

Min.tio'i 

Ka«t  I'm^ia        .  

4<in.  um 

Kari'lo- Finland            ....._ 

470.  («n 

I'rtsamo,  Finlan<l.. 

Tannii  Tuva.  Central  Asia 

Southern  SnlihaliD 

4. (Kll 
as,  (KNI 

4i.^(m 

Kurile  Islands » 

4..WJ 

Total       - 

273,847 

24.35S.SU0 

In  the  name  of  security  RU5.«ia  has  likewise 
obtained  naval  bases  on  the  Porkkala  Penin- 
sula in  Finland  and  at  Port  Arthur  in  China, 
together  with  Joint  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  Manchurlan  trtmk  railway  lines.    In 
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•hurt.  In  a  war  fought  tinder  the  banner  of 
'n )  aggrandizement,  territorial  or  other," 
RiBsla  has  already  acquired  territories  equal 
to  the  larger  part  of  the  eastern  United 
St  ites.  Yet  all  Rtuslan  pronouncements 
m!  ke  It  evident  that  even  this  Is  not  enough, 
and  new  demands  are  being  made  througb 
RxsBlan  diplomatic  channels  and  throtigh 
th  i  press  for  additional  territories.  The 
wcrld  IB  Justified  in  asking:  Where  does  the 
aej  irch  for  security  end  and  where  does  ex- 
pa  nsion  begin? 

(Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  March 
14.  1946] 

CRAVZ 

American  and  British  officials  call  the  In- 
te  national  situation  "grave."  They  do  not 
exaggerate.  Russia  Is  breaking  .reaties  and 
defying  the  world.  Day  by  day.  almost  hour 
by  hour,  the  tension  grows  more  dangerous, 
yesterday  Stalin  made  a  belligerent  state- 
m  >nt  calculated  to  stir  the  Russians  to  a  war 
fr  nzy  In  the  name  of  "defense."  He  not 
orly  attacked  Winston  Churchill  as  a  Hltler- 
es  |ue  warmonger,  but  damned  all  Americans 
ar  d  Britons  who  object  to  Russia's  treaty 
vi  )latioiis.  He  ridiculed  the  British-Russian 
tr laty  and  Foreign  Secretary  Bevin's  offer  to 
ex:end  it.  He  defended  his  puppet  regimes 
In  eastern  Europe  as  more  representative 
thin  the  British  Labor  Government. 

Stalins'   acts   were   even   louder   than   his 
wc  rds. 

ais  troops  In  Iran,  which  repeatedly  he  had 
to  withdraw  before  March  2.  have  been 
re  nforced  and  are  moving  in  battle  columns 
and    west.    They    are    nearlng    the 
Irinian  capital  In  one  direction  and  In  the 
are    approaching    Iraq    and    Turkey 
Where  they  will  stop  no  non-Russian  knows. 
[n  Manchuria — also  In  violation  of  Stalin's 
alies    and    repeated    pledges — huge    Red 
arpiies  dominate  most  of  the  area,  after  steal- 
most  of  the  war-production   machinery 
Industrial  equipment, 
rhe  United  States  Government  has  tried 
ly  methods  to  stop  Russia's  aggression, 
all   have  failed  so   far.     For  months   It 
to  buy  Moscow's  friendship  with  un- 
blushing appeasement.    But  the  more  Stalin 
given,  the  more  he  demanded:  the  more 
were    paid    for,    the    faster    he 
the    agreements.     During     the     past 
mi)nth.  and  particularly  during  the  past  10 
r's,   the   State   Department   in   a  series   of 
Bh  u-p  notes   has  challenged   Russia's   treaty 
violations.     But  our  diplomatic  protests  are 
by  more  Soviet  aggressions,  as  In 
n  today. 

show-down    Is   Inevitable.     The   United 

tions  Security  Council  mevt.-'  in  New  York 

ireek  from  Monday.     Just  as  Russia  faced 

San   Francisco  Conference  with   an   ac- 

cotnpllshed  fact   In   Poland  and   the  recent 

Loiidon   Conference    with    an    accomplished 

in  northern  Iran,  so  Stalin  now  Is  rac- 

into  central  Iran — and  perhaps  Into  Iraq 

Turkey— before  the  New  York  Confer- 

meets. 

lussU\    today    Is    threatening    the    United 

tions  Security  Organization  Just  as  Japan 

Manchuria.  luly  in  Africa,  and  Germany 

eastern  Europe  destroyed  the  world's  trea- 

and  peace  machinery  before. 
'  Ve  hope  President  Truman  and  Prime  Mln- 
Attlee  will  urge  Generalissimo  Stalin 
meet  with  them  as  members  of  the  United 
tions  Security  Council,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  that  world  organization  make  a  de- 
sp<  rate  public  effort  to  save  Russia  from 
ou;Kiwing  herself.  The  only  hope  is  in  con- 
▼li  cing  Rtissia  that  the  price  of  her  aggres- 
•Icp  Is  eventually  another  world  war.  which 
does  not  want  but  which  she  cannot  «•- 
e  if  she  defies  the  world. 
■  "he  time  Is  fearfully  late. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or   NtBSASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  no- 
tion has  developed  through  jut  the 
country  that  problems  can  be  solved  by 
passing  legislation.  Problems  of  pro- 
duction of  food,  building  houses,  manu- 
facturing needed  products,  and  all  other 
worth-while  activities  in  the  country 
require  something  more  than  resolutions 
of  legislative  bodies. 

Everyone  Is  agreed  that  our  veterans 
need  houses,  and  everyone  is  agreed  that 
they  ought  to  have  them.  Of  all  the 
people  in  the  world  who  de.^erve  a  com- 
fortable place  to  live,  it  is  the  men  who 
have  made  victory  possible,  and  who 
have  done  so  much  for  the  rest  of.  us 
during  World  War  II.  On  that  issue 
there  is  no  dispute. 

The  housing  bill  that  recently  pas.«;ed 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  a  great 
disapcwintment  to  anyone  who  knows 
anything  about  the  construction  of 
houses.  Our  lumber  yards  are  empty, 
and  there  is  a  shortage  of  soil  pipe,  bath- 
tubs, and  everything  else  that  it  takes  to 
make  a  dwelling.  There  are  two  causes 
for  this  condition.  They  are:  First,  too 
much  and  unwise  Government  controls; 
and,  second,  labor  trouble  and  work 
stoppages. 

In  meeting  these  two  problems  the 
House  of  Representatives  says  we  will 
give  you  more  Government  controls.  It 
is  not  a  bill  to  lessen  Government  con- 
trols. It  has  been  claimed  that  this  bill 
that  pas.sed  is  a  veterans"  housing  bill, 
but  veterans  are  only  mentioned  in  the 
general  policy  statements  throughout 
the  measure.  The  truth  is  that  It  was  a 
bill  to  place  national  control  over  all 
housing.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law  in  its 
present  form,  the  Housing  Expediter  will 
have  power  to  say: 

Who  shall  build  a  house  or  other 
building. 

Where  he  shall  build  it. 

The  kind  of  material  to  be  used  in  the 
building. 

The  total  cost. 

The  price  at  which  it  can  be  sold. 

The  Exprditer  will  have  sole  authority 
over  housing  development  on  a  geo- 
graphical bas^s:  he  can  build  one  com- 
munity ahead  of  another  or  favor  one 
State  or  section  of  the  country  over  an- 
other. 

The  Expediter  will  have  absolute  au- 
thority over  all  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments of  our  Government  insofar  as 
their  operations  in  any  way  touch  the 
operations  of  the  housing  program.  He 
will  have  authority  over  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  all  building  materials. 
He  will  be  able  to  tell  manufacturers 
what  to  produce,  where  to  sell  it.  and  at 
what  price  it  Is  to  be  sold.  The  Expe- 
diter will  not  have  any  authority  over 
labor. 


It  Is  my  belief  that  our  veterans  con- 
stitute a  fine  group  of  sound-thinking 
citizens.  They  are  not  going  to  be  fooled. 
I  was  greatly  impressed  with  a  radio  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  national 
head  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
made  on  March  9.  1946.  Among  other 
points  mentioned  at)out  the  housing  bill, 
he  said: 

Opposition  leaders  pointed  out  that  they 
were  not  voting  against  homes  for  \eterans 
but  rather  against  unsound  methods  Many 
of  those  voting  against  subsidies  were  World 
War  veterans  themselves,  with  a  long  record 
of  service  to  veterans. 

Mr.  Ketchum  had  as  his  guest  on  this 
radio  program,  Mr.  H.  R.  Northup,  .secre- 
tary-manager of  the  National  Retail 
Lumber  Dealers'  Association.  I  wish  to 
quote  a  question  directed  by  Mr.  Ketch- 
um and  Mr.  Northups  reply. 

Mr.  KrrcHUM.  What  about  the  present 
shortage  of  building  materials,  Mr.  North- 
up?  Will  a  lumber  yard  have  anything  to 
sell,  even  though  we  have  a  huge  building 
program? 

Mr.  NoaXHUP.  That,  I  should  say.  Mr. 
Ketchum,  is  largely  up  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  There  are  plenty  of  trees 
and  plenty  of  lumber  mills  to  suppl)  Amer- 
icas needs  adequately.  The  catch  lies  in  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  small  mills  have  been 
closed  by  OPA's  wartime  pilcing  fcrmulas. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is  over,  con- 
tinued price  fixing  keeps  thoEe  mllU  closed. 
Those  In  operation  now  find  their  only  profits 
In  following  war-production  programs,  by 
cutting  timber  for  uses  other  than  hoaie  con- 
struction, or  for  export.  National  Housing 
Administrator  Wilson  Wyatt  may  call  for 
thousands  of  homes  annually,  but  until  the 
OPA  allows  mills  and  factories  to  return  to  a 
realistic  peacetime  schedule,  America's  home 
building  demands  cannot  be  met.  The  $600.- 
000.000  Federal  subsidy  which  ha-  bten  pro- 
posed to  stimulate  material  product  on  was 
both  unnecessary  and  unwanted.  Iass  than 
$200,000,000  in  OPA  price  adjustments  would 
insure  an  adequate  flow  of  mater  als  for 
America's  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  great  value 
of  Mr.  Ketchums  address  and  the  in- 
cluded discussion  with  Mr.  Northup.  I 
include  the  entire  radio  address,  as 
follows: 

Mr.  KrrcHrM.  This  Is  Omar  B.  K^chum 
ytur  veterans'  reporter,  speaking  from  tht- 
Nation's  Capital  and  bringing  you  high 
lights  in  the  world  of  veterans  affairs.  We!'. 
It  looks  as  though  history  l^repe.itlng  Itseli 
end  our  traditional  American  kindness  and 
generosity  again  may  be  repaid  will,  blcoci- 
shed  and  misery.  Tired  nnd  worn  from  re- 
cent experiences  with  our  little  brown  broth- 
ers of  Jnpan.  to  whcm  we  had  brought  en- 
lightenment, the  a.'ts  and  silences  and  scrap 
iron— only  to  h.ive  it  thrown  back  at  us  in 
the  fcrm  of  high  explosives  and  bruta  Ity— wc 
now  face  a  crisis  with  our  erstwhile  benefici- 
aries in  Soviet  Ru.-sia.  With  Red  clflclals 
making  a  mockery  of  United  Nations  Ideals; 
with  American  correspondents  being  chased 
in  the  skies  by  Russian  pilots  In  American 
lease-lend  planes,  and  prodded  in  the  stom- 
ach by  lease-lend  tommy  pun«  In  the  hand?  ri 
Sov.et  soldiers;  with  Red  generals  Issuinj? 
threatening  statemenu  about  chopping  olT 
Interfering  hands — forgotten  are  the  dark 
days  when  American  supplies,  delivered  at 
terrific  cost,  and  American  air  power  pre- 
vented the  Nazi  tiger  from  destroy  ng  the 
clumsy  Russian  bear.  Can  It  be  posslDle  that 
our  recent  victory  achieved  at  a  tern  ale  cost 
of  lives.  limbs,  and  resources,  merely  substi- 
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tuted  one  world  menace  for  a  worse  one? 
There  were  some  who.  long  ago,  predicted  this 
situation  but  were  denounced  as  prophets  of 
gloom  and  despair.  With  our  armed  forces 
me'ting  throu^'h  rapid  demobilization,  and 
no  plans  for  future  preparedness,  only  posses- 
sion of  the  atom  bomb  strengthens  the  hands 
of  our  statesmen  in  their  stiffening  attitude 
toward  Russia.  Those  Idealists  who  have 
been  shouting  down  the  need  for  universal 
military  training  may  soon  change  their  tune. 
Sensing  the  need  for  American  preparedness 
in  a  troubled  world,  leaders,  of  the  American 
Legion,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
Disabled  American  Veterans  will  soon  meet 
In  conference  to  discuss  ways  and  means  to 
persuade  the  American  people  and  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  universal  military  training. 

Meanwhile,  Internal  problems  in  the  form 
of  industrial  unrest,  strikes,  shortages  in 
housing,  transportation,  and  consumer  gooc's, 
continue  to  plague  the  Nation.  The  Hcuse 
of  Representatives,  in  a  prowing  rebellion 
again.st  price-control  policies,  threw  a  mon- 
key wrench  in  the  administration's  emer- 
gency housing  program  by  knocking  out  sub- 
sidy payments  and  price  ceilings  on  existing 
houses.  Opposition  leaders  pointed  out  they 
were  not  voting  against  homes  for  veterans 
but  rather  against  unsound  methods.  Many 
of  those  voting  against  subsidies  were  war 
veterans  themselves,  with  a  long  record  of 
tervice  to  veterans. 

Unemployment  among  veterans  continues 
to  climb.  Latest  figures  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  reveal  that  1.665.357  World 
War  II  veterans  are  now  receiving  or  have 
applied  for  unemployment  benefits  under 
the  GI  bill.  Veterans  in  slrike-bcund  com- 
munities, who  are  denied  unemployment 
bene^lts  because  they  are  on  strike,  are  be- 
ginning to  demand  amendments  to  the  GI 
bill  which  will  permit  payments  to  strikers. 
The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  mean, 
of  course.  Government  subsidizing  of  strikes, 
but  it  reflects  a  growing  attitude  on  the  part 
of  som.e  veterans. 

In  a  further  effort  to  acquaint  veterans 
with  unemployment  opportunities  In  Na- 
tion-wide Industries,  we  have  here  In  the 
studio  a  top  spokesman  for  one  of  the  larg- 
est, most  widely  spread  and  strategic  lines 
of  business  In  the  Nation.  He  is  Mr.  H.  R. 
Ncrthui-.  secrctaiy-manager  of  the  Nationnl 
Retail  Lumber  Dealers'  Association,  with  of- 
fices in  Washington.  D.  C.  Mr.  Northup,  as 
I  under.-tand  it.  your  organization  repre- 
sents the  retail  lumbermen  or  building  ma- 
terial suppliers  in  the  home-building  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Northup.  That's  right.  Mr.  Ketchum. 
Our  association  represents  25.000  retail  lum- 
ber yards  I'l  all  sections  cf  the  country. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  What  are  a  veterans' 
chances  in  getting  a  Job  or  starting  a  business 
In  retail  lumber.  Mr.  Northup? 

Mr.  NciTHUP.  Well,  Mr.  Ketchum,  the  re- 
tail lumber  business  is  at  least  50  percent 
undermanned  ripht  now.  This  leaves  ap- 
picximately  125.000  jobs  open,  and  the  lum- 
ber dealers  are  already  on  record  to  hire 
veterans  whenever  possible.  I'd  say  Jcb 
chances  are  very  good. 

Mr.  Ketchum  Can  you  give  us  an  example 
of  this  preference  for  veterans? 

Mr.  Northup.  Yes:  in  the  Forrest  lumber 
yard  in  Texas,  all  new  employees  have  been 
veterans  and  certain  Jobs  are  being  held  open 
for  disabled  veterans  only.  Actually,  the 
whole  Industry  desires  to  provide  for  veterans, 

Mr.  Ketchum  From  the  standpoint  of  fi- 
nancial ability,  how  does  the  retail-lumber 
business  compare  with  other  Industries? 

Mr  Northup.  Id  say  It  compares  very  well. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  industry  that  Is 
tied  to  the  community  with  a  physical  plant 
and  material  Inventory.  This  means  that 
the  retail-lumber  dealer  has  an  Investment  In 
his  yard.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  In  the  home- 
building  Industry  the   retail   lumberman   Is 


practically  the  only  man  with  a  stake  In  his 
business.  You  see,  a  lumberjtrd  really  is  a 
building-supply  yard.  There  are  about  6.000 
Items  handled  by  the  average  yard  and  only 
one  of  them  is  lumber.  In  the  prefabricated, 
structure  business  alone,  there  are  hundreds 
of  different  buildings,  ranging  from  hen 
houses  to  hemes. 

Mr.  KrrcnvM.  Well,  what  are  the  oppor- 
tunities for  veterans  who  are  not  experienced 
In  selling  either  lumber  or  appliances,  Mr. 
Northup? 

Mr.  NoRTHtn".  Retail  lumbermen  recognize 
the  need  for  trained  men  in  the  field,  and  our 
association  has  scheduled  a  meeting  this 
month  to  map  out  a  comprehensive  educa- 
tional program.  This  plan  will  be  based  on 
the  experience  of  three  major  universities 
which  already  have  provided  courses  designed 
to  qualify  veterans  for  whatever  branches  of 
the  business  ihey  want  to  enter.  The  uni- 
versities of  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Washington 
are  pioneering  these  courses.  The  Washing- 
ton University's  first  class  recently  completed 
the  intensive  30-day  course  and  it  was  re- 
ported a  definite  success.  All  phases  of  re- 
tailing lumber  were  covered.  Including  adver- 
tising, selling,  and  management.  Additional- 
ly, all  specialized  phases  of  the  industry,  such 
as  Job  estimates,  drafting,  and  so  on,  were 
taught  to  the  men.  According  to  university 
reports,  students  ranged  from  privates  to 
majors,  and  all  but  two  graduates  cf  the 
course  have  been  employed  in  the  retail-lum- 
ber businets. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  How  are  these  125.000  Job 
ooportunitles  distributed  over  the  country, 
Mr.  Northup? 

Mr.  Northup.  Every  communitv — no  mat- 
ter how  small,  has  a  lumber  yard  nearby. 
Fifty  percent  cf  the  lumber  yards  in  the 
country  are  located  in  towns  of  2.500  or  less. 
Thus,  a  veteran  does  not  need  to  move  to  a 
city  to  work  in  the  retail  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  Well,  tell  me.  how  would  our 
veterans  go  about  getting  the  best  possible 
Job  in  retail  lumbering? 

Mr.  Northup.  The  National  Retail  Lumber 
Dealers  Association  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
will  furnish  to  any  veteran  on  request  the 
name  and  address  of  the  association  sec- 
retary :n  his  region.  There  are  33  member 
associations  scattered  over  the  country  and 
their  oIBccs  are  well  informed  on  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  lumber  retailing. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  Briefly,  what  are  the  various 
Jobs  available  in  your  industry.  Mr.  Northup? 

Mr.  NoHTHUP.  Well,  to  begin  with,  an  aver- 
n'le  lumber  yard  employs  about  10  men. 
There  are  two  truck  drivers,  two  or  more 
yard  men,  a  clerk,  a  bookkeeper,  a  manager, 
and  two  or  three  specialized  salesmen.  Of 
course,  every  employee  c  '  the  yard  is  a  poten- 
tial salesman.  Tiuck  drivers,  who  are  In 
constant  contact  with  the  public,  are  often 
the  best  salesmen  and  consequently  have  an 
opportunity  to  earn  substantial  commissions. 
Base  wages  in  all  of  these  Jobs  are  comp.ira- 
ble  to  the  same  Jobs  in  other  Industries 
within  the  area.  Insulation,  roofing,  and 
remodeling  play  an  important  part  in  lum- 
ber-yard merchandising,  and  thes»»  depart- 
ments will  need  sales  managers.  Normally, 
73  percent  of  the  homes  in  America  are  built, 
sold,  or  financed  directly  by  lumber  retailers. 
At  present  there  are  $5,000,000,000  earmarked 
for  urban  home  repair,  maintenance,  and 
remodeling.  There  are  »10.000.000.COO  wait- 
ing for  materials  for  farm  buildings. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  Well,  that's  a  lot  of  build- 
ing and  should  mean  a  lot  of  business,  Mr. 
Northup.  What  are  the  chances  for  a  vet- 
eran getting  into  this  field  on  his  own 
through  a  GI  loan? 

Mr.  Northup.  First  of  all.  I  would  advise 
an  Inexperienced  man  either  to  go  to  school 
or  put  in  at  least  2  years  with  a  good  lum»)er- 
yard  before  starting.  Material  manufactur- 
ers will  furnish  materials  on  credit  to  a  man 
whose  ability  and  experience  they  respect.  I 
would  say  that  the  amount  guaranteed  und:r 


the  OI  bill  might  be  adequate  to  start  a 
qualified  man  in  a  small  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  unknown  or  inexperienced  man 
would  need  between  ten  and  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  to  open  a  similar  yard. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  What  about  the  present 
shortage  of  building  materials,  Mr.  Northup? 
Will  a  lumberyard  have  anything  to  sell, 
even  though  we  have  a  huge  building  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  Northup.  That,  I  should  say,  Mr. 
Ketchum.  !s  largely  up  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  There  are  plenty  of  trees 
and  plenty  of  lumber  mills  to  supply  Amer- 
ica s  need  adequately.  The  catch  lies  in  the 
fact  that  thousands  of  small  mills  have  been 
closed  by  OPA  s  wartime  pricing  formulas. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  is  over,  con- 
tinued price  fixing  keep  tho^e  milln  closed. 
Those  In  operation  now  find  their  only 
profits  In  following  war-production  pro- 
grams— by  cutting  timber  for  uses  other  than 
home  construction  or  for  export.  National 
Housing  Administrator  Wilson  Wyatt  may 
call  for  thousands  of  homes  annually,  but 
until  the  OPA  allows  mills  and  factories  to 
return  to  a  realistic  peacetime  schedule 
America's  home-building  demands  cannot  be 
met.  The  f  600.000.000  Federal  subsidy  which 
has  been  proposed  to  stimulate  material  pro- 
duction was  both  unnecessary  and  unwanted. 
Less  than  $200,000,000  in  OPA  price  adjust- 
ments would  Insure  an  adequate  fiow  of 
materials  for  America's  homes. 

Mr.  KtTciiuM.  With  housing  shortages  as 
critical  as  they  are  today,  how  do  lumber 
retailers  look  upon  prefabrlcatlon  as  a  solu- 
tion? 

Mr.  Northup.  Lumber  retailers,  who  In 
many  cases  are  themselves  prefabricators. 
recognize  the  value  of  this  method  of  con- 
struction. However,  perhaps  Mr.  Wyatt  Is  a 
little  too  optimistic  in  naming  prefabrlcatlon 
as  the  an.swer  to  housing  demands.  A  pre- 
fabricated home.  In  order  to  pass  local  and 
FHA  building  specifications,  must  contain 
the  same  materials  necessary  for  an  on-site 
built  home.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  a  pre- 
fabricated home  cannot  be  transported 
prcfitabiy  more  than  200  miles,  and  we  get* 
a  slightly  less  rosy  picture.  Besides  that,  if 
man-rnade  bottlenecks  slow  down  materials, 
it  will  be  as  difficult  to  build  a  prefabricated 
home  as  any  other  type. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  Just  one  more  question, 
Mr.  Northup.  How  many  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  the  entire  bvMlding  industry? 

Mr.  Northup.  Well.  Mr.  Ketchum,  count- 
ing those  employed  In  manufacturing  nnd 
distributing  materials  and  those  employed 
in  actual  construction,  it  would  take  about 
8,500.000  persons  to  man  the  construction 
industry,  which  Is  the  second  largest  Industry 
In  the  ccuntry. 

Mr.  Ketchum.  Thank  you.  Mr.  H.  R.  North- 
up and  the  National  Retail  Lumber  Dealers 
Association  for  your  contribution  to  this  pro- 
gram. Well,  that's  all  for  now,  but  I'll  be 
back  next  week  at  the  same  time.  Until 
then,  this  is  Omar  B.  Ketchum  saying,  bo 
long! 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  me  to  the  Investors' 
League.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.: 
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Oongrys    Is    an    unusual    Institution    In 
epitomized  the  character  and  char- 
of  our  total   people.     Congress  Is 
e    Sam"    w*    cartoon    Into    a    per- 
It   embodies    all   our    diversity   of 
our  variety  of  sentiments,  and  our 
>onalUy.     It  Is  In  Congress  that 
voice   of   the   people   Is   heard. 
undress   thwarts   the    majority   will 
[•(H.trar;    to   the   general    welfare.    It 
y  changed  In  Its  complexion.     This 
of  the  coordinate  branches  of  our 
t.     If    you   do    or   dont    approve 
4ct8  of  your  Congressman,  you  can 
thing  about  It  soon  and  often      If 
t  approve  of  a  c  •  cf  the  Su- 

iurt.  what  can  \  ibcut  It?     If 

approve  of  the  decrees  of  a  bureau 
any   of    the    millions    of    executive 
what  can   you   do  about   It? 
Ifequent  possibility  of  your  halting 
the  actions  of  Congress  makes  It 
you  to  delegate  great  power  to  the 
and    unsafe    for    you    to    delegate 
to  exi-cutlve  officials.     Any  execu- 
who  exercises  any  choice   In  en- 
he  law  beci  mes  a  lawmaker. 
s  why  the  citizen  makes  a  mistake 
directs  his  attacks  against  Congress 
iLstitution  when  his  Injury  rests  on 
of  an  executive  bureau  or  an  execu- 
The  bureau  or  official  thus  goes 
censure    and    is    free    to    fortify    it,s 
while  the  public  wages   Its  war  on 
party      It   reminds  me   of    three 
one   hits   another  from   behind, 
shiives  tbe  third  In  between  and  watches 
m   take   It   out   on    the   one   who  Is 
y  to  the  Injury      Executive  officials 
long  practiced  this  method  of  avoid- 
resqon&lblllty   for   their   acts  that   Con- 
become  recognized  as  whipping  boy. 
present  tense  many  of  the  ablest  In- 
of  Congress  are  voluntarily  leaving 
because  it  is  too  arduous  and  too 


Con  pressman ' 


s  constituency  expects  him 

the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  the 

of  Job;  to  see  all.  to  know  all,  to  do 

;o  be  well  rattsfled  with  being  seldom 

frequently  damned,  and  al»ays  har- 

opositlon 

individual  Member.  Congress  Is  the 

legrliund  of  endeavor  where  they  lower 

if  he  dies  in  action  as  a  signal  that 

remembered,  then  rather  promptly 

■gam   as   a  signal   that   he  s   to   t>e 


to  yon  not  as  a  stone  of  the  struc- 
nstitut  ion— Congress.  I  am  no  more 
n  you  are.  I  come  as  an  Individual 
views  today  are  Individual.  An  In- 
soldier  is  not  an  army  An  army  Is 
onal.  Its  character  and  character- 
Institutional.  The  soldier  in  It  Is 
individual. 

you  have  the  courage  to  face  facts 
will  not  like  what  I  have  to  say. 
here  to  interpret  dreams  but  to  ex- 
rfcalities. 


coi  LKTivisM  vrmsrs  individualism 


»fter  this  war's  experience,   can   we 
to  a  wiser  and  a  safer  world? 
public  opinion  of  the  world  salldl- 
convictlons  that  will  relegate  self- 
to  Its  proper  sphere? 
t  to  trust  Russia.    Can  we' 
world    knows    that    America    will 
n^rovoked  aggressive  war  on  no  one. 
the  world  know  that  about  Russia? 
believe  it — try,  sincerely   try.  and 
can  believe  it. 
via  afraid  of  us' 
afraid  of  us.  or  is  Canada? 
afraid  of  Russia? 
afraid  of  Russia  or  Is  China? 
has  pjerfect  confidence  that  every 
soldier  will  depart  and  so  Is  It  In 
Austria.  In  Beltrlum.  even   in  Ger- 
man Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Austria. 
Jo\|la.  Rumania,  even  China  have  con- 


fidence that  the  Russian  soldiers  will  ever 
voluntarily  depart? 

There  are  too  many  people  with  alien 
allegiance  In  America,  too  many  folks  with  us 
that  are  not  for  us. 

Facts  are  tools  and  .tools  are  to  be  used. 
Let  each  and  every  man  that  loves  America 
put  his  hand  to  these  tools  and  do  some- 
thing about  It. 

If  we  turn  our  eyes  from  distant  horizons 
to  the  areas  near  at  hand  we  find  within 
our  country  that  we  have  civil  war  of  exactly 
the  same  kind  and  character  as  that  war 
that  had  the  territorial  limits  of  the  world  as 
lt.<»  boundaries. 

Not  long  since  we  found  the  principles  of 
law  and  order  broken  down  on  an  Intfr- 
naticnal  scale  by  small  but  highly  organized 
minorities  of  the  world's  people  under  ruth- 
less dictatorial  leadership.  Our  world  clvlU- 
ratlon  Is  so  complicated  we  could  not  be 
unaffected  though  the  nominal  combatants 
were  frcm  us  far  removed  Our  interde- 
pendence is  so  great  that  what  happened  in 
Europe  affected  Asia  and  America.  What 
happened  to  France  or  Holland  or  England 
was  felt  In  the  dally  lives  of  everyone  In 
all  the  national  areas  of  the  world  War 
cannot  be  confined  to  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  belligerent  powers.  It  Is 
an  attack  on  the  world's  social  order. 

Now  we  In  America  find  the  principles  of 
law  and  order  broken  down  on  a  national 
scale  by  small  but  highly  organised  minorities 
of  the  Nation's  people  under  ruthless  f"cta- 
torial  leadership.  Our  national  civilization 
is  so  complicated  we  cannot  be  unaffected 
though  the  nominal  combatants  are  from 
us  far  removed.  Our  Interdependence  is  so 
great  that  what  happens  In  Pennsylvania 
affects  Florida  and  California,  what  happens 
in  the  automobile  factories  of  Michigan  af- 
fects the  daily  lives  of  everyone  In  all  the 
local  areas  of  the  Nation  Industrial  war 
cannot  be  confined  to  those  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  belligerent  parties.  It  Is 
an  attack  on  the  Nation's  social  order. 

In  the  World's  War  we  dld"'n«t  act  until 
the  war  had  reached  proportions  that  put 
us  in  a  desperate  situation.  Then  we  moved 
to  defend  the  fundamental  principles  of 
International  law  and  fought  In  the  interest 
of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

In  this  civil  Industrial  war  we  have  not 
acted  until  now  industrial  war  has  reached 
proportions  that  has  us  in  a  desperate  sit- 
uation. We  have  done  too  little  but  It  Is 
not  too  late  to  defend  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  our  Government  and  act  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  whole  American  people 

I  saw  nations  without  adequate  light  or 
heat  or  clothes  or  transportatum  or  commu- 
nication because  of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and 
the  Mikado,  and  I  saw  cripples,  and  under- 
nourished children  and  waste  and  barren 
fields  because  of  them. 

Today  I  see  areas  without  adequate  light 
or  heat  or  clothes  or  transportation  or  com- 
munication because  of  Philip  Murray  and 
Petrillo  and  others.  And  I  see  crippled  In- 
dustry and  empty  stores  and  Idle  factories 
and  waste  and  barren  fields  t>ecause  of  them. 

No  matter  what  Hitler.  Mussolini,  or  the 
Mikado  said — the  World  War  was  not  a  war 
of  underprivileged  and  downtrodden  nations 
against  the  nations  of  a  preferred  class.  It 
was  a  war  between  the  highly  organised 
minorities  and  the  whole  people  of  the  aorld. 

And  no  matter  what  the  CIO-PAC.  or 
others  may  claim  we  must  realize  clearly  that 
this  civil  war  Is  not  a  war  of  an  underprivi- 
leged and  downtrodden  class  against  a  pre- 
ferred class  It  IS  not  a  class  war  at  all.  It 
Is  a  war  between  highly  organized  minorities 
and  the  whole  people  of  America. 

This  industrial  civil  war  must  end.  The 
whole  people  of  America  must  act  Jointly  and 
alBrmatlvely. 

I  have  chosen  to  address  myself  to  the  ex- 
tremely Important  struggle  of  collectivism 
^rsus  Individualism. 


It  Is  the  biggest  struggle  within  our  borders 
since  the  Civil  War  and  It  is  a  life  and  death 
struggle:  one  must  die.  It  Is  a  fight  on  the 
basis  of  kill  or  be  killed. 

All  cf  these  minority  movements  that  I 
have  already  mentioned  take  on  a  form  of 
collectivism  that  recognizes  no  Importance 
In  the  Individual.  The  Individual  doe-*n't 
count:  millions  of  Individuals — all  the  Indi- 
viduals— don't  count  except  as  they  may  be 
a  part  of  the  organized  minority  and  have 
their  Interests  served  thereby — and  even  then 
their  Identity  as  Individuals  Is  lost.  Their 
Individual  or  personal  rights.  Interest,  or  wel- 
fare cease  to  have  any  Identity.  All  are  sub- 
jugated in  the  coUectivlst  doctrine  that 
tramples  out  all  Individuality,  usurps  all  the 
Individuals  rights  and  powers,  and  recog- 
nizes no  Individual's  interest,  liberty,  need, 
or  circumstance. 

The  cardinal  principle  of  the  American  way 
of  life  Is  the  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  the  Individual  in  a  nation.  The  rights, 
the  privileges,  and  the  powers  of  the  indi- 
vidual count  In  the  American  system. 

In  a  collectivlst  state  a  man's  house,  his 
Jol> — nothing — can  he  call  his  own.  He  has 
no  Individual  power  and  no  personal  prop- 
erty, not  even  his  life  and  hardly  his  soul 
is  his  own. 

All  the  rights  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  are  In- 
dividual rights.  Every  Individual  is  guaran- 
teed the  protection  of  his  life  and  his  prop- 
erty, his  freedom  The  guaranty  of  a  trial 
by  Jury  Is  a  guaranty  to  the  Individual.  All 
these  are  guaranteed  to  each  Individual  and 
to  every  individual. 

The  common  welfare  Is  directed  to  an 
equality  of  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  the 
Individuals  In  this  Nation  and  most  funda- 
mental of  all,  each  and  every  individual 
governed  exercises  a  power  over  his  Govern- 
ment. His  Government  derives  rJl  Its  power 
from  his  consent. 

Collectivism  does  not  hold  that  all  Just 
powers  of  government  are  derived  from  con- 
sent of  the  governed  but  subjugates  the  In- 
dividual to  the  group  In  a  way  that  Ignores 
Individual  rights  and  conditions,  the  indi- 
vidual s  welfare,  and  the  Individual's  will  to 
the  whimsy  of  the  group. 

In  my  opinion,  the  most  fundamental 
problem  that  America  faces  In  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  system  Is  to  decide 
The  question  of  Individual  enterprise  and 
Its  importance  In  our  system.  Presently 
collectivism  Is  endowed  in  some  Instances 
with  government  subsidy.  Is  favored  by  tax 
exemption,  and  other  privileges  If  that  per- 
son who  has  no  conclusir.n  of  his  own  as  to 
which  Is  best,  collectivism  or  individual 
enterprise.  Is  to  be  given  a  fair  chance  to 
make  a  sensible  decision,  collectivism  must 
at  least  be  held  to  the  basis  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity with  individual  enterprise. 

If  Individual  enterprise  must  compete  with 
collectivism.  It  should  at  least  be  permitted 
to  do  so  on  like  conditions  and  on  terms  of 
equality. 

Let  them  play  the  game  by  the  same  rules. 
If  one  man  Is  put  out  on  a  caught  foul, 
let  the  other  be.  If  one  gets  a  double  for 
knocking  the  ball  over  the  fence,  dont  give 
the  other  a  home  run  for  the  same. 

Our  generation  has  forgotten  that  the  sys- 
tem of  private  property  is  the  most  Impor- 
tant guaranty  of  freedom.  It  Is  only  because 
the  control  of  the  means  of  production  Is 
divided  among  many  people  acting  Inde- 
pendently that  we  as  Individuals  have  any 
freedom  as  to  what  we  do  ulth  ourselves. 
Whenever  all  the  means  of  production  are 
vested  In  a  single  hand,  whether  It  be  nomi- 
nally that  of  a  prcup.  of  •society"  as  a  whole, 
or  a  dictator— whoever  exercises  this  control 
has  complete  power  over  us.  In  the  hands 
of  private  Individuals  economic  power  can 
be  an  inttruinent  of  coercion,  but  can  never 
control  the  whole  life  of  a  person,  but  when 
economic  power  Is  collectivized  Into  an  In- 
strument of  political  power,  it  creates  a  de- 
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gree  of  dependency  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  slavery. 

While  GI  Joes  struggle  for  a  foothold  In 
the  United  States  economic  world,  union 
(not  labor)  leaders  struggle  for  a  strangle- 
hold. 

Individualism  In  contrast  to  collectivism, 
socialism,  and  all  the  other  forms  of  totali- 
tarianism Is  based  on  the  philosophy  that 
Individuals  so  difJer  In  gifts,  and  talents,  and 
wants,  etc.,  that  it  Is  desirable  that  Indi- 
viduals should  be  free  to  develop  their  own 
individual  gifts,  etc..  Instead  of  putting  all 
pegs,  square  or  round.  In  one  kind  of  hole. 

It  Is  also  based  on  Christianity's  respect 
for  the  Individual  man. 

That  a  man  may  have  some  power  over  his 
own  fate  and  develop  his  own  talents  is  In 
principle  the  cause  of  civilization.  From 
the  Individual  who  Invented  the  wheel,  to 
Edison,  to  all  the  men  of  science,  all  progress 
was  made  by  Individual  effort  at  its  own 
riik 

No  collectivlst  enterprise  can  operate  with- 
out coercive  or  arbitrary  Intervention  of  au- 
thority. Only  Individual  enterprise  In  free 
cc  mpetltlon  can  so  operate. 

We  must  clearly  and  frankly  understand 
that  democracy  stands  In  Irreconcilable  con- 
flict with  collectivism.  Democracy  attaches 
all  possible  value  to  each  man.  Collectivism 
m.'^kjs  each  man  a  mere  agent,  a  mere  num- 
br. 

Democracy  and  collectivism  have  nothlrg 
In  common  but  one  word — equality.  Hew- 
ever  democracy  maintain  equality  In  liberty. 
Collectivism  maintains  equality  in  restraint 
and  servitude. 

The  drum  tap  of  an  Invader  rouses  the 
heaviest  sleepers.  We  r.re  alert  ^is  to  foreign 
foes,  but  we  are  a  dull  and  indifferent  people 
as  to  Internal  assaults  upon  the  Integrity 
and  purity  of  px'.blic  administration. 

The  forces  of  good  citizenship  have  no  out- 
posts. The  whole  Army  Is  generally  on  fur- 
lough. Corrupting  and  destructive  forces  can 
Invrde  the  realms  of  good  government  only 
when  Indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people 
as  a  whole  yields  without  combat. 

Public  abuses  are  the  direct  and  necessary 
results  of  public  Indifference.  The  plunder- 
ers step  over  sleeping  sentinels  and  take  by 
stealth  the  citadels  they  could  never  carry 
by  a.=sr.ult.  The  people  at  large,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  without  strategy.  Tlie  assault  In 
force  Is  their  only  war  resource  to  combat 
the  powers  that  Invade  their  rights.  Surely, 
a  working  plan  can  be  devised  to  maintain 
from  day  to  day  effective,  watchful  Interest 
amongst  the  body  of  our  citizens.  We  must 
not  accept  the  humiliating  conclusion  that 
bad  things  cannot  be  discarded  or  made  good. 
The  disposal  of  filth  and  waste  from  a  great 
city  cannot  be  left  to  a  sudden  flood  from  a 
river,  but  must  have  a  constant  supply  of 
water  for  dally  sanitation.  And  so  it  is  when 
applying  a  flood  from  the  river  of  popular 
Indignation  to  cleanliness  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  government.  What  government 
really  needs  is  a  constant  supply  of  the  water 
of  watchfulness  for  its  daily  sanitation. 

Today  In  America  the  collectivlst  has  con- 
trol of  many  of  the  Nation's  Industries 
through  Its  collectivlst  labor  rnovements 
known  as  unions.  Their  power  is  ever  grow- 
ing. A  certain  union  leader  recently  said  In 
a  speech  that  he  had  to  spread  his  wings. 
He  must  be  a  bat.  because  a  bat  is  the  only 
rat  that  has  wings.  Such  union  drivers  as 
that  particular  one  remind  me  of  some  New 
York  taxlcab  drivers  that  I  have  seen.  In 
'ihelr  Jurisdictional  strikes  they  are  Just  like 
the  taxlcab  driver  who  tries  to  crowd  out  or 
Jump  ahead  of  the  driver  that  should  have 
the  right-of-way. 

Every  morning  we  Americans  pick  up  the 
daily  paper  to  see  to  what  extent  Industrial 
warfare  has  spread.  It  Is  a  morbid  curiosity, 
like  pulling  a  bandage  off  to  see  an  infection 
you  know  has  sprend.  but.  of  course,  the 
little  people  of  America  who  are  so  disas- 


trously affected  hope  each  day  that  the  union 
drivers  have  gone  as  far  as  they  expect  to  go 
and  that  maybe  they  will  cut  off  the  motor 
and  stop  running  people  down. 

The  best  known  union  leaders  think  life 
la  a  race  track  where  the  only  rules  are  a 
fight  for  the  rail  and  the  elbow  on  the  turn. 

If  the  unions  are  not  overambltlous,  at 
least  their  leadership  Is.  Many  times  In  life 
I  have  had  a  ringside  seat  where  a  man's 
ambition  and  his  conscience  were  In  a 
wrestling  match.  A  strong  ambition  In  a 
man  or  a  group  with  weak  character  Is  a 
danger  and  an  evident  threat  to  society,  I 
do  not  condemn  labor.  Labor  must  rescue  Its 
ship.  That's  all.  At  present  It  Is  steered  by 
crackpots  and  adventurers.  Real  Americans 
must  get  hold  of  the  wheel  and  steer  It  back 
to  the-port  of  sanity, 

I  wish  every  American  could  live  on  a  farm 
long  enough  to  learn  how  plenty  depends 
upon  production.  The  more  of  anything 
people  produce  the  more  of  It  they  have. 
Good  living  depends  on  work. 

There's  a  difference  between  abundance 
and  prosperity;  production  is  only  one  In- 
gredient, but  an  essential  Ingredient.  Idle- 
ness and  scarcity  lead  directly  to  poverty  and 
want.  It  is  true  of  a  man.  It  Is  true  of  a 
nation. 

I  saw  a  picture  In  a  paper  the  other  day 
where  the  owners  of  a  plant  were  being 
pushed  around  by  pickets.  That's  an  in- 
equity. They  were  pushed  around  free,  but 
If  you  go  down  to  the  boardwalk  at  Atlantic 
City,  you  have  to  pay  to  be  pushed  around. 
In  the  same  paper  there  was  an  article  quot- 
ing first  name  salutations  between  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  the  president 
of  the  CIO.  The  article  indicated  that  on  a 
personal  plane,  the  two  were  the  best  of 
friends.  I  hope  not.  I  like  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  wouldn't  wish 
on  my  worst  enemy  such  a  best  friend.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  the  CIO  war  party  will 
try  to  take  my  scalp  in  the  coming  election 
as  they  did  In  the  last  one.  Probably  all 
the  men  In  Congress  who  voted  for  the  Case 
bill  will  be  on  the  CIO-PAC  purge  list  In 
the  election  this  year,  but  as  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned,  that  Is  all  right.  I 
am  built  like  a  boomerang — you  know,  the 
harder  you  throw  me  the  faster  I  come  back. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  on  the  conflict  ahead 
In  the  elections.  This  Is  a  struggle  for  power 
between  alien-minded  left  and  all-Amerlcan 
right.  Old  and  respected  party  banners  still 
scream  the  struggle  from  the  clear  vision  of 
the  many  people  but  they  will  see  it  before 
this  year  Is  out.  I  think,  and  not  as  through 
a  glass  darkly. 

Recently  we  passed  a  bill  In  the  House  to 
curb  the  lawless  activities  of  one  of  the  worst 
of  the  labor  racketeers.  One  of  the  men  on 
the  committee  condemned  the  practices  In 
terms  of  hate  and  then  conceded  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  all  the  practices  were  embodied 
in  the  personality  of  Petrillo.  I  admonished 
him.  however,  not  to  try  to  hate  him.  I  said, 
"You  would  Just  develop  a  great  sense  of 
frustration  from  being  unable  to  hate  such 
as  him  as  much  as  they  deserve."  Now, 
I  hold  no  hate  for  such  as  he  or  Harry  Bridges 
In  any  sense  more  than  can  reasonably  be 
expected  from  any  American  when  he  thinks 
of  them  or  Hitler  or  Mussolini. 

The  solution  to  industrial  warfare  cannot 
be  found  alone  in  extending  the  power  of 
government  over  labor  unions.  We  must 
tear  down  the  power  of  labor  unions  over 
government. 

It  is  not  alone  In  the  labor  activities  that 
the  collectivlst  movement  Is  on  the  march. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  Russian  communal 
ownership  of  property  plan  have  led  all  their 
kind  and  many  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans deceived  into  traveling  the  Russian  road 
by  false  guldeposts  that  point  the  direction. 

The  collective  ownership  of  all  public  utili- 
ties is  being  rapidly  accomplished  by  the  per- 
suasion of  the  false  mathematics  of  arith- 


metical prestidigitators  and  with  the  help  of 
Government  subsidy  of  partisans  In  the  bu- 
reaus and  commissions  and  by  numerous 
privileges  and  by  complete  exemption  from 
the  sharing  of  the  whole  people's  burden  cf 
taxation. 

'  The  gins  and  cotton  mills  of  the  South- 
land are  going  Into  collective  ownership.  The 
grain  elevators  and  grain  mills  of  the  North- 
land are  going  Into  collective  ownership. 
Even  lumber  mills  and  Ice  plants  and  fllUng 
stations  and  agricultural  lands  are  being 
taken  over  into  collective  ownership  and  all 
the  time  the  individual  and  his  enterprise  is 
paying  the  tax  and  other  burdens  essential 
to  the  cost  of  operating  a  government  In 
peace  and  In  war,  while  these  collective 
enterprises  through  nonprofit  corporation 
and  corporative  device  are  evading  any  par- 
ticipation In  meeting  the  obligations  of  the 
Nation.  On  this  score  I  could  give  you  end- 
less detail  and  could  show  you  that  the 
opportunists  In  the  Wall  Street  world  of 
finance  like  the  opportunists  of  fallen  France 
are  selling  out  and  entering  league  with  the  ^ 
collectivlst  forces,  the  smcere  collectivlst 
Justifying  this  alliance  on  the  basis  that  any 
means  to  the  end  Is  acceptable  and  the  big 
financial  interests  entering  such  alliance  only 
because  It  offers  opportunity  for  plunder. 

It  Is  as  clear  as  a  children's  primer  that 
when  two  filling  stations  operate  side  by 
side,  one  by  Individual  enterprise  In  the 
arena  of  competition,  paying  taxes  and  meet- 
ing all  the  other  obligations  of  service  and 
production,  while  next  door  Is  a  filling  sta-  ^ 
tlon  collectively  owned,  exempt  from  taxes, 
freed  from  the  cost  of  service  comparable 
or  competitive  and  In  many  other  ways  ac- 
corded advantages,  there  can  be  no  con- 
clusion but  one.  The  filling  station  op- 
erated by  the  Individual  that  pays  taxes, 
etc.,  has  had  its  death  warrant  as  an  enter- 
prise signed  and  with  these  forces  In  the 
vast  number  and  fields  of  endeavor,  I  tell 
you  today  the  death  warrant  of  Individual 
enterprise  In  America  is  signed.  We  only 
have  a  stay  of  execution,  and  In  the  period 
of  that  stay  we  must  escape  the  hold  that 
the  collectivists  have  on  us  and  must  meet 
and  defeat  them  which  we  most  certainly 
can  do  In  any  field  of  fair  competition. 
All  that  Individual  enterprise  can  or  oxoght 
to  ask  Is  that  the  competitors  play  the 
game  by  the  same  set  of  rules,  pay  equal  taxes, 
have  equal  privileges,  etc. 

Obviously,  the  United  States  has  not  gone 
as  far  on  the  collectivlst  road  as  Russia 
or  Germany  or  Italy,  but  there  Is  a  point 
on  the  road  beyond  which  If  we  go  we 
cannot  take  our  freedom  with  us  In  Amer- 
ica we  are  near  the  corner  round  which  If 
we  go  we  can  never  come  back — can  never 
return  as  self-respecting  free  men.  If  we 
could  find  the  cause  of  communism.  It  would 
be  great  for  civilization,  like  finding  the  cause 
of  cancer.  If  we  don't  find  the  cause  and 
do  something  about  the  cure  of  It,  our  chil- 
dren or  our  children's  children  will  be  liv- 
ing under  somebody's  booted  heel.  We  have 
won  a  war  to  save  the  world  and  we  ought 
now  to  devote  ourselves  to  saving  our  own 
country. 

Did  you  ever  consider  the  fact  that  Russia 
as  a  nation  has  today  amongst  other  nations 
no  friends?  It  hasn't  demonstrated  the  ca- 
pacity for  friendship.  If  Russia  would  have 
friends  she  must  be  a  friend.  Under  Russia's 
present  policy  all  it  can  ever  have  Is  enemies 
and  stooges.  And  so  It  Is  with  minorities 
within  our  country  that  organize  themselves 
Into  forces  to  ccmpel  the  whole  people  to 
yield  to  their  press  for  advantage.  The 
threat  of  these  forces  alien  to  our  philosophy 
of  government  was  no  greater  from  the  out- 
side at  our  worst  point  In  World  War  II  than 
It  Is  today  from  the  Inside. 

Today  In  America  the  collectivlst  has  con- 
trol of  a  large  percent  of  our  capacity  for 
production. 
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Facts  the  Papers  Do  Not  Print 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 


Ml  .  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  great 
Scot  h  poet.  Robert  Burns,  so  aptly  said: 
"Ifia IS  inhumanity  to  man  makes  count- 
less thousands  mourn."  The  people  of 
this  :ountry  have  been  human  and  have 
mad'  a  shining  record  for  magnanimity 
and  orliearance  in  dealing  with  the  sub- 
duec  peoples  in  the  war.s  this  Nation  ha.> 
wag(d  in  the  past.  General  Grant  told 
the  southern  soldiers  at  Appomattox  to 
keep  their  horses  and  take  them  home 
to  t)  1  their  farms. 

Al  ter  the  SpanL-^h  War  we  gave  Spain 
$20,100,000  for  the  land  we  took  in  the 
Phil  ppines.  After  the  Boxer  Rel)elUon 
we  {old  the  Chinese  to  use  our  share  of 
the  indemnity  to  build  schools  to  edu- 
cate their  youth. 

W  lat  a  contrast  to  the  course  we  are 
folic  wing  today  in  Germany. 

Tlere  Is  submitted  here  for  thought- 
ful (onsideration  an  article  appearing  in 
the  \mencan  weekly.  Human  Events; 

Ml  ich  of  the  disaster  now  overtaking  Ger- 
man r'  and  Europe  Is  the  inevitable  result  of 
war  Mure  vide>pread  dis*i;jter.  however,  is 
resu  ting  (rom  All  ed  peace  policies. 

"T  le  next  few  months  •  •  •  will  detcr- 
mln«  whether  the  American  Government,  m 
Its  t  rst  large-scale  attempt  at  governing  a 
conq  Liered  people.  Is  to  succeed  or  fall,  or 
abandon  the  effort."  Thus  concludes  Mr. 
Byro  1  Price,  experienced  newspaper  executive 
and  lormer  Director  of  Censorship,  reporting 
to  P  esident  Truman  on  his  mission  of  In- 
qutr;    In  post-Putsdam  Germany. 

Ml  Itlons  of  people  In  Germany  today  ar« 
facu  g  death  by  starvation,  principally  he- 
cau»  >  at  the  Potsdam  Conference  25  percent 
of  tl  e  country's  arable  land  was  awarded  to 
Russia  and  Poland.  The  10  000  000  inhabi- 
tant i  of  these  areas  and  an  additional  three 
and  one-half  million  Sudeten  Germans  are 
bein  ;  expelled  from  their  homes  and  driven 
west  knrd.  Thus  the  Allied  authorities  re- 
tpon  iible  for  governing  rump  Germany  have 
fewc  food  resources  to  draw  on;  more  mouths 
to  ft  ed.  Demands  now  made  on  American 
food  resources  by  the  military  authorities 
In  O  frmany  are  therelore  not  the  result  of 
the  1  lazra  war.  but  of  the  Potsdam  peace. 

Thr  recent  report  of  the  Colmer  committee 
of  tl  e  Hcuse  of  Representatives  stated  that 
th*  tIBcial  ration  of  1.550  calories  a  day  ac- 
niall  r  '•now  runs  in  some  cities  as  low  as  80^3 
to  1  3C0  calories  per  person."  Mr.  Byron 
Price  reports: 

•Tie  npproved  medical  ration  to  prevent 
»■  1   IS  2  00'J  calories    and  there  is  no 

IiK'  a  that  such  •  ration  would  permit 


the  bombed-out.  freezing,  pedestrian  Ger- 
mans to  l.ve  (inythtng  like  as  well  as  the 
E'.iropean  averaee  " 

All       ■  ...      ■        ^ 

man  .  _  - 

bccnu.se  the  millions  made  homeless  bv 
bombing  have  fc^en  doubled  by  the  14  OJO.XO 
deportees  from  the  east  The  deficit  of  dwell- 
ing unit?  has  thus  been  rai.«ed  to  over  8.0X).- 
000.  and  the  homeless  are  facing  death  from 
exposure  'ir-nza  and  tuber- 

culosis r»  :.es  and  no  Allied 

uniforms. 

All  Europe  this  winter  is  desperately 
short  of  coal,  because  Germany's  mines  are 
producing  only  a  fraction  of  their  form^-r 
output,  especially  in  the  Rri.sslan  and  French 
rones      The  Ruhr.  In   the  Brl't«h  7  ' 

better  cff.  has  nuw  reached  a  coal  pr. 
30  percent  of  pre-war  average      Further    im- 
provement can  come  only  when   the  trans- 
portation   system    and    Industries    servicing 
the  mines  have  been  restored. 

n 

In  the  midst  of  Europe's  greatest  produc- 
tion crisis  all  wheels  are  blocked  in  the  Con- 
tinent's ftreatest  work-<hop  This  is  not  the 
resu:'  •   war.  for  asuilties 

of  fc  were   rt  At  the 

height  ot  the  air  blitz,  in  February  1945.  only 
8  percent  of  German  locomotives  were  in 
repair  shops,  as  against  70  percent  today. 
When  the  Allied  armies  overran  Germany 
the  industries  of  that  country  were  still  work- 
ing at  approximately  75  percent  of  capacity. 
Today,  according  to  General  Eisenhowers 
current  report,  the  as;ure  is  Irom  5  to  7  per- 
cent of  capacity.  The  industrial  machine, 
and  the  transportation  system  of  Germany 
have  been  brought  to  a  ^tand&till  by  Allied' 
policies  since  surrender. 

These   policies   are   based   on   a   C'     '  :      n 
between  deinilitanzation  and  deinc: 
zation.  two  wholly  <'    "  matters.     Al.itd 

military  authorities  .my  are  not  only 

ham.strung  by  directives  written  under  the 
Influence  of  the  vindictive  school,  but  are 
also  reluctant  to  treat  issues  on  their  merits 
for  fear  of  being  attacked  by  commentators 
and  editorial  writers  at  home. 

As  a  result,  no  factories  are  permitted  to 
reopen  which  might  conceivably  be  converted 
to  war  purposes — a  policy  which  would  mean 
shutdown  for  at  least  80  percent  of  the  in- 
dustrial plant  of  any  country — notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  a  group  of  American 
generals  has  stated  that  Germany,  even  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  would 
be  unable  to  wage  war  for  a  century 

If  industrial  production  is  not  immediately 
raised  far  beyond  its  present  levels,  infla- 
tion— the  result  of  acute  disparity  between 
goods  available  and  money  in  circulation — 
will  become  uncontrollable.  Inflation,  in 
turn,  would  tremendously  aggravate  the 
food  problem.  Farmers  m  all  countries  re- 
fuse, even  under  penalty  of  death,  to  sell 
their  produce  for  valueles's  currency  If  this 
condition  develops  In  Germany.  American 
food  shipments  will  have  to  be  unnecessarily 
Increased,  even  further. 

Both  the  Colmer  and  the  Price  reports 
recommend  a  revision  and  slowing  down  of 
the  denazification  policies  Denazification 
would  be  l)etter  served  If  the  Allies  would 
at  once  reopen  the  m.-iil  service  to  Germany. 
Tb  facilitate  an  exchange  of  ideas  with  mem- 
bers of  a  free  society  is  more  constructive 
than  to  discharge  the  village  postman  be- 
cause he  was  once  a  perfunctory  member  of 
tbe  Nazi  Party. 

in 

The  break-up  cf  German  economy  does  not 
concern  that  country  alone.  The  German 
economy  Is  not  an  Isolated  unit,  but  part  of 
an  organic  whole,  of  European  and  world 
economy  In  normal  prewar  years,  Germany 
was  America  s  third  best  customer,  surpassed 
only  by  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Exen  in 
1939.  Germany  was  Great  Britain's  second 
t>e8t  market  outbid*  the  Empire. 


A  loan  to  Britain  of  several  billion  dcllnrs 
l.'5  under  consideration  at  this  m<»ment. 
The  primary  object  Is  to  restore  the  British 
rt  trade,  f^o  that  the  English  can  pgain 
rd  to  import  It  niake.«  lit'le  sfiise  to 
ii  ,111   Eri:a:ii   nr.'  I'ry  With    •  1   ..nd   to 

drrtrny   one   of    h*r   be.st    n.  *rh    the 

other 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  results  of 
Poadam  are  even  more  catastrophic,  since 
t'f.'rm.iny  Is  the  henrt  <.f  the  European  econ- 
>  .TV  In  19'29  the  last  year  In  uh:ch  wcrld 
triitle  was  r  ''-e  and  normal    Germany 

•.-15  the  be-  ler  of  Italy  and  S^itzer- 

l.ii  d:  the  second  best  customer  rf  Ht Hand. 
I> '.imark,  and  Sweden;  the  third  be.st  cus- 
tomer of  France.  The  destruction  cf  Ger- 
—  ly  can  only  mean  the  P'  -  ".t  imjKiv- 
.ment  of  all  these  ccun:  J  the  eco- 

lu.iulc  ruin  of  Etirope. 

IV 

If  Ftirope  is  to  recover  from  the  w.ir   Ger- 

industrial    productl<,n    must    be   en- 

U  by  all  available  mean.s  and  geared 

primarily    to    the    restoration    of    transport. 

mining,  utilities,  and  hovising  throughout  the 

Continent 

Food  shipments  to  all  zones  of  C»«rmany 
must  be  increased  »o  that  ration*  ran  be 
rai.sed  to  the  le  :<  effl- 

utiiily.    These  ulated 

so  as  to  save  at  least  the  strongest  cf  the 
14.000,000  deportees  from  the  east,  at  present 
being  rapidly  liquidated  by  hunger  and  cold. 
If  this  planned  inasiiacre  proceed."^,  the  po- 
litical atmosphere  of  Europe  will  be  poitcned 
beyond  hope 

To  keep  food  shipments  within  American 
capacity,  however,  negotiations  should  be 
started  at  dnce  with  Russia.  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia  with  a  view  to  stopping 
further  mass  expulsion.  There  U  ample  evi- 
dence that  a  revision  of  this  most  objection- 
able feature  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  would 
be  highly  popular  in  Britain. 

Reparation  policies  also  miiit  be  radically 
revised  In  the  lii?ht  of  Germaiiy  s  capacity  to 
pay.  as  outlined  In  the  Colmer  report.  In 
the  case  of  Italy,  which  suffered  little  dam- 
age compared  with  Germany,  the  UniUd 
States  Government  has  taken  the  stand  that 
reparations  paid  from  Rome  would  ultimately 
be  borne  by  the  American  taxpayer  There 
Is  no  reason  to  expect  otherwise  in  the  case 
of  Germany. 

Immediate  opening  of  mall  service  with 
Germany  would  contribute  to  the  reeduca- 
tion program,  and  also  enable  Chrtytians  In 
this  country  to  aid  the  Allied  authorities  in 
Germany  to  maintain  the  minimum  food 
standards  laid  down  by  the  Army  There 
seems  no  good  reason  why  experienced,  ncn- 
political  relief  workers  such  a.-:  the  Quakers, 
should  continue  to  be  barred  from  Germany. 

Increasingly.  Americans  of  good  will  are 
realizing  how  gravely  the  moral  position  of 
their  country  is  being  compromised  Frank 
E  Mason  reported  in  the  New  York  Times  cf 
November  26  the  bitter  remark  of  an  Ameri- 
can combat  general  in  Germany  who  told 
him:  'My  friend,  we  fought  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  to  establish  the  rights  of  man. 
We  fought  the  Civil  War  to  free  the  slaves. 
We  fought  this  war  to  lose  for  humanity  what 
we  won  in  the  other  two  wars." 


Address  of  Dr.  B.  C.  Forbes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or  OKIAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  IS.  1946 

Mr.     BOREN     Mr     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
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ORD,  I  Include  the  following  talk  by  Dr. 
B.  C.  Forbes,  publisher  of  Forbes  maga- 
zine, and  president  of  the  Investors 
Leasue.  at  Forum  on  Free  Enterprise, 
held  in  Buffalo  on  February  28.  under 
auspices  of  the  Investors  League: 

Trying  to  organize  investors  to  protect 
their  own  interests  has  been  an  Intensely 
uphill  Job. 

I  have  been  alarmed  for  the  last  dozen 
years  or  more  over  the  way  the  people  in  this 
country,  who  exercised  self-denial  in  order 
to  accumulate  savings,  have  been  treated. 

Twelve  years  ago  savings  banks  were  pay- 
ing anywhere  from  3  to  4i2  percent  on  de- 
posits. Txlay  they  are  paying  1  to  I'j  per- 
cent— and  only  on  limited  amounts. 

Tpe  whole  trend  has  been  to  make  sav- 
ings less  valuable.  Not  only  so.  but.  as  I 
see  It,  the  policy  at  Washington  has  been  to 
give  no  consideration  to  the  people  who,  in 
past  years,  were  regarded  as  tlie  backbone  of 
any  nation,  namely,  individuals  and  families 
who  practiced  frugality  and  were  thus  able 
to  invest  their  savings  in  employment-pro- 
viding enterprises. 

The  reason  for  what  has  happened  is  that 
at  W.ishington  the  majority  of  officeholders, 
elected  Representatives,  are  concerned  pri- 
marily witli  belui?  reclecied^with  attract- 
ing votes.  When  labor  leaders  go  to  Wash- 
ington nnd  shake  their  fingers  at  our  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  they  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  Also  they  sit  up  and  take  notice 
when  the  heads  of  agricultural  organizations 
come  along  and  proclaim  what  they  are  for 
or  against.' 

But  investors  have  had  no  medium  for 
expressing  their  wishes  at  Washington.  Here- 
tofore they  have  had  no  organization  what- 
soever, with  the  result  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  tell  you  very  frankly,  when 
you  get  to  know  them:  "We  don't  give  a  hoot 
about  investors.  They  are  not  organized  and 
can't  and  don't  swing  large  blocks  of  votes. 
That  is  why  we  listen  to  organized  groups, 
namely,  labor  unions  and  farmers." 

I  don't  want  to  stress  the  treatment  farm- 
ers have  received.  Although  born  and  raised 
a  larm  boy.  I  don't  pretend  to  pass  Judgment 
on  them.  But  I  do  have  definite  ideas  on 
hew  org.inlzcd  labor  has  been  treated  at 
Wa>hington  in  the  last  docade  and  more.  As 
I  see  It.  they  have  been  kowtowed  to  so 
much,  coddled  so  much,  and  .so  much  Icp- 
sidod  legislation  has  been  passed  in  their 
favor  that  a  number  of  their  leaders  have 
bec'ime  Just  as  arrogant,  dictatorial,  unrea- 
son:ible  as  many  leaders  of  high  finance  and 
big  business  became  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century. 

At  that  time,  it  was  clear  to  anyone  who 
studied  social-economic  conditions  that,  the 
way  things  were  going,  public  opinion  would 
inevitably  ri.se  up  and  rebel  against  high 
finance  and  big  business. 

Well,  we  kjiow  what  happened  after  1929. 
I  am  just  a.s  sure  of  what  is  going  to  happen 
regarding  labor  leaders  in  the  next  year  or 
two  as  I  was  when  I  repeatedly  warned  these 
big  shots  Just  what  was  waiting  for  them. 
The  Petrillos.  the  John  L.  Lewises,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  that  stripe  are  inevitably 
riding  for  as  heavy  and  severe  a  fall  as  did 
the  n.ibobs  cf  high  finance  and  big  business. 
The  Uriied  States  Supreme  Court  had  to 
admit,  not  so  very  long  ago.  when  the  case 
of  certain  racketeers  was  brought  before 
fnem,  on  the  complaint  that  trucks  trying  to 
enter  New  York  from  another  State  were 
stopped  out.side  the  city  by  union  strong- 
arm  men  and  the  truck  drivers  either  had  to 
pay  anywhere  from  $7  to  $10  to  be  allowed 
to  bring  their  trucks  into  New  York,  or 
the  driver  was  pulled  off  the  truck  and  he 
had  to  go  back  where  he  came  from— the 
Judges  had  to  admit  that  there  was  no  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books  under  which 
this  could  be  stopped.  Such  were  the  labor 
laws  that  Congress  had  passed.    Our  legisla- 


tors, under  the  lash  of  huge,  powerful  organi- 
zations, have  not  enacted  one  statute  that 
would  stop  flagrant  lawlessness  of  that  kind^ 
organized  labor  has  been  exempt  from  all 
antllcgislatlon. 

It  Is  somewhat  encouraging  that,  at  long 
last.  Congress  apparently  is  going  to  clip  the 
wings  of  Mr.  Caesar  Petrillo.  That  is  signifi- 
cant. Also,  I  think  it  is  significant  and 
encouraging  that  Congress  Is  apparently  giv- 
ing serjous  consideration  to  rehiedymg  our 
country's  lop.sided  labor  laws. 

Imagine  a  lot  of  strikers  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  right  to  say  to  the  owner 
of  a  plant.  "Thou  shalt  not  enter  your  own 
plant."  That  has  happened  all  over  the 
country. 

Tliese  are  samples  of  how  the  Inherent 
constitutional  rights  of  the  owners — you  and 
I  who  have  saved  money  and  invested  it  to 
provide  employment — have  been  flouted  by 
Washington. 

I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that  the  pen- 
dulum which  was  pushed  so  far  to  the  left 
during  the  last  dozen  years  is  beginning  to 
swing  back,  and  that  within  the  next  year 
or  two  conditions  will  be  substantially  righted 
at  Washington. 

The  feeling.  I  think,  is  multiplying  that 
labor  leaders  have  gone  too  far.  that  they 
have  been  concerned  solely  with  their  own 
privileges  and  demands,  and  have  been  put- 
ting themselves  first  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  last. 

What  has  enabled  this  great  and  glorious 
country  of  ours  to  attain  world  leadership, 
our  excellent  educational  system,  our  in- 
comparable standards  of  living?  It  was  the 
dollars  that  our  fathers  and  you  and  I 
saved  and  invested. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  takes  87.000 
to  provide  the  wherewithal  for  buildings, 
tools,  machinery,  etc.,  to  furnish  one  in- 
dustrial Job. 

If  your  fathers  and  mothers  and  we  older 
folk  hadn't  saved  and  invested  our  money, 
we  would  not  have  had  a  country  as  power- 
ful, as  well  off  in  every  respect  fis  it  became. 

If  Americans  had  not  supplied  the  money 
to  piovide  employment,  we  would  not  have 
been  the  world's  leader  among  nations 
today. 

We  must  have  ideals,  but  unless  idealism 
Is  blended  with  realism,  you  can't  get  any- 
where. 

Investors — including  stockholders,  life-in- 
surance policyholders,  savings-bank  deposi- 
tors, home  owners,  small  businessmen — must 
have  sense  and  gumption  enought  to  match 
the  sense  and  gumption  of  labor  and  farm 
organizations,  so  that  they  will  get  some- 
thing approaching  a  square  deal  from 
Washington. 

The  Investors  League^  has  tried  to  bring 
home  to  managements  that  it  is  up  to 
them  to  use  every  legitimate  means  to  or- 
ganize their  stockholders.  Managements  of 
corporations  today  are  our  economic  gen- 
erals. The  Petrillos  and  John  L.  Lewises  and 
Reuthcrs  are  the  generals  of  labor.  They  are 
fighting  their  battles  with  many  soldiers. 
Our  economic  generals,  managers  of  corpora- 
tions, dont  seem  to  realize  that  without  an 
army  behind  them  they  are  powerless. 

Where  would  John  L.  Lewis  and  other 
labor  leaders  be  with  no  army  behind  them? 
The  Investo.'-s  League  is  trying  to  open  the 
eyes  of  managements  that  they,  as  gen- 
erals, must  start  in  earnest  to  organize  an 
army  behind  them — or  they  will  continue  to 
get  the  kind  of  deal  they  have  been  getting. 
If  this  situation  is  not  remedied,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  encroach  more  and 
more  into  private  enterprise. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  prehistoric  dinosaurs, 
those  enormous  animals  who  roamed  the 
world  and  were  so  large  that  they  could  not 
function  efficiently.  I,  for  one,  am  afraid 
that  our  Federal  Government  has  got  into 
the  dinosaur  class,  and  that  it  Is  time  for  us 
to  call  •  halt  on  feeding  and  feeding  Into 


Its  capacious  and  rapacious  maw  more  and 
more  of  our  private  enterprises  and  indus- 
tries. I  don't  think  they  are  making  such 
an  extremely  splendid  Joli  of  doing  the  work 
they  have  already  arrogated  to  themselves. 

I  have  no  more  personal,  no  more  selfish 
Interest  in  this  movement  than  any  one  of 
you.  I  am  old  enough,  and  I  have  been 
frugal  enough,  so  that  I  don't  need  to  worry. 
But  I  have  four  sons  coming  along.  I  t>e- 
lleve  in  Americanism.  I  believe  in  free  en- 
terprise. I  would  hate  to  see  this  country 
turned  into  something  not  American.  That 
Is  one  reason  I  am  giving  half  of  my  time 
to  this  cause,  without  one  penny  of  remuner- 
ation. 

I  would  like  to  see  each  and  every  one  of 
you  here  give  thought  to  the  situation  and 
ask  yourself  "What  can  I  do  atiout  It?" 


Profiteer's  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Congressional  Reccrd.  I  should  like  to 
include  a  bit  cf  verse  recently  composed 
by  W.  F.  Farrell.  of  Dallas.  Tex. 

In  my  opinion  it  very  pithily  and  point- 
edly expre.sses  the  legislative  platform  of 
tho.<:e  who  are  so  diligently  attempting 
to  wreck  our  Nation's  economy  to  line 
their  own  pockets  with  a  few  dollars: 

PEOFITEEH'S   PRATES 

(By  W.  F.  Farrell) 
Oh,  let  ir.e  live  to  see  the  day 
When  we'll  be  rid  of  the  OPA. 
Make  sure  that  prices  go  up.  not  down — 
Boy.  will  I  really  go  to  town! 

Increase  foodstuffs  a  hundred  percent. 
Take  all  restriction  off  our  rent, 
Double  the  price  of  clothing  and  fuel — 
To  hell  with  the  public,  let  profit  rule. 

Drive  an  automobile?    Well,  we'll  double  the 

price. 
We  care  not  for  others.  Just  give  us  our  slice. 
You  fought  In  the  war?     Well,  what  do  we 

care? 
That  war  is  over  and  we're  on  a  tear. 

Live  and  let  live?    Say.  son.  that's  a  Joke. 
We'll  rake  It  in  till  the  country  goes  broke. 
You  may  be  my  brother  but  I'm  not  your 

keeper — 
Let's  make  the  spiral  go  steeper  and  steeper. 

So,  off  with  controls  and  let  me  get  mine. 
Bring  back  tlie  old  days  of  twenty-nine. 
I'll  try  to  forget,  and  I  hope  you  will  too. 
Of  the  hard  days  that  followed  In  thirty-two. 


Mabel  Boardman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  18.  1943: 
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ClaIa  Baitons  SrcnsaoB    Mabix  Boakdman, 
O  u  AT  83 — Red  C«osa  Leadck  46  Ye.*es — 

C  JKONAUT     THIOMBOSIS     CaVSES     DtATU     0» 
FiMD   HCMAMtTAU-AN 

Mabel   Thorp   Boardman.   whose  ef- 
as  a  founder  and  leader  of  the  Amerl- 
Red  Crojis  lifted  her  to  an  honored  place 
the  worlds  threat  hun  ms   died 

home  last  night  of  t  .    thmm- 

She  waa  85  years  old 
Boardman  sufTered  a  heart  attack  Prl- 
at   her  home  at    1801   P  Street   NW      A 
attack  yesterday  afternoon  caused  her 
at   8:30   oclock    last    night      A   sister. 
Florence  Keep,  was  at  her  bedside, 
r  46  years  Miss  Boardman  devoted   her 
to  aiding  those  whose  plight  bound  the 
le  of  the  world  together 
S.S  Boardman  was  a  member  of  the  cen- 
rommittee  of  the  Red  Cross  for  40  years. 
1  these  years  of  Red  Cross  work,  she  was 
ritt'd  by  the  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Italy. 
Emperor  of  Japan,  and  the  Ooveruments 
ance.  Portugal.  Serbia,  and  Chile 
Htr  vitality  even  after  she  passed  70  was 
that    she    kept    four    secretaries    busy 
Her  enthusiasm  for  the  Red  Cross  Wiw 
hbunded. 

B  )rn  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  October  l2.  1860, 
Mtsi  Btiardman  was  a  descendant  of  Gen. 
Joh  1  Mascn.  a  famous  Indian  f^?hter,  a  Rreat- 
graiiddaughter  of  Elijah  Boardmaii,  a  Seii- 
atoi  from  Connecticut,  and  a  eranddauphter 
of  v»e  founder  of  Yale  University's  Sheffield 
.  Joseph  Earl  Sheffield.  Her  father  was 
ifealthy  Cleveland  businessman.  William 
Yardman. 

a  young  woman  she  visilted  In  Germany, 
an  uncle.  W  W  Phelps,  was  United 
Minister.  On  her  return  she  became 
In  the  work  uf  the  Cleveland  Chil- 
s  Day  Nursery  and  In  Washington's  Chll- 
's  Hospital. 
1900  Miss  Boardman  started  work  to 
Into  an  International  body  the  small, 
loosely  knit  group  organized  as  the  Amer- 
Red  Cross  by  Mii«  Clara  Barton, 
iss  Boardman  was  named  to  the  board 
ncorporators  of  the  Red  Cross  in  1900 
r  friends  submitted  her  name  for  the  poet 
t  her  knowledge.  Three  years  later 
her  driving,  energetic  work  had  aroused  In- 
ter48t  of  several  leaders  In  Washington  to 
the  group, 
aid  from  John  W  Poster,  former  Sec- 
ry  of  State,  and  cf  William  Howard  Taft. 
h€*i  Secretary  of  War.  she  drafted  the  out- 
llni  s  of  the  charter  granted  by  Congress  In 
1901. 
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office    building    of    the    new   national 
organization — on  Seventeenth  between  D  and 
treets    NW — was    built    with    a   fund    of 
.AOO.OOO     which     Miss     Boardman     raised 
thr  3Ugh  a  Federal  appropriation  and  through 
ifate  subscription. 

1:8  building  was  dedicated  as  "a  memo- 
to  the  heroic  women  of  the  Civil  War  '* 
Wben  members  of  the  fund  committee  ob- 
ed  to  buying  all  the  land  for  the  national 
bei  dquarters.  Miss  Boardman  said: 

'If  we  ever  have  a  war.  well  need  that 
■pd  C9  for  additional  quarters." 

rOKZSlCHT  VINDICATED 

"the  statesmen  laughed,  but  within  5  years 
th«  re  were  four  large  and  several  small  build- 
ing I  on  the  site  around  the  main  building. 
Th  y  proved  to  be  hardly  sufficient. 

Ii  1919.  Miss  Boardman  became  national 
aec  etary  of  the  Red  Cross  She  was  a  United 
Stajtes  delegate  to  the  eighth  International 
I  Cross  conference,  in  London;  to  the  ninth 
•cculference.  held  In  Washington:  to  the  flf- 
tee  :ith  and  the  sixteenth,  held  In  Tokyo  and 
London,  respectively. 

{he  turned  down  at  least  one  bid  to  be- 
cor  le  national  chairman.  When  President 
TaJt  asked  her  to  take  the  Job.  she  declined. 

•  The  public  has  more  confidence  In  men 
cxc:utlves,'  she  said. 


Honors  were  showered  on  her  at  every  turn. 
She  held  honorary  degrees  from  Yale.  West- 
ern Reserve.  Smith  College.  George  Washing- 
ton University,  and  Converse  College. 

Appointed  a  District  Commissioner  In  1920 
by  President  Wilson.  Miss  Boardman  served 
for  nearly  3  years.  She  knew  nearly  every 
President  since  Taft.  and  Presidents  Wilson. 
Harding.  CooUdge.  Hoover,  and  Roosevelt  had 
commended   her  work. 

On  January  1.  1944.  almost  a  thousand 
Washingtonians  attended  a  testimonial 
luncheon  held  for  her  at  the  Statler.  Eleven 
months  later  she  was  awarded  the  Red  Cross 
distinguished-service  gold  medal 

The  citation  accompanying  this  award 
commended  her  for  being  a  "leader  of  men 
and  women  In  the  vision  of  the  Red  Cross  as 
a  national  and  International  instrumentality 
of  service" 

In  1942  she  was  also  awarded  the  Cosmo- 
politan Club's  distinguished-service  medal 
for  1941  for  "outstanding  and  unselfish  serv- 
ice to  her  community  " 

Through  the  years.  Miss  Boardman  kept 
office  hours  and  accepted  no  salary.  To  study 
Red  Cross  groups  in  Europe,  she  paid  her 
own  expenses. 

She  ral&ed  personally  more  than   -  H)0 

for  the  Red  Cross,  and  watched  It  ■.  m 

a  single  room  into  stately  marble  structures, 
for  which  she  drew  Interior  plans 

Over  all  kinds  of  objections,  she  put  Red 
Cross  workers  in  uniform.  Following  a  sug- 
gestion of  Miss  Emily  Bissell.  Ml£s  Boardman 
Initiated  the  Red  Cross  Christmas-seal  sales 
to  aid  tubercular  persons. 

Red  Cress  nursing  service,  flrst-ald-traln- 
Ing  programs,  and  life-saving  Instructions 
and  service  were  Miss  Buardman's  creations. 

Soon  after  Charles  Evans  Hughes  became 
Chief  Justice,  he  remarked  to  Miss  Boardman 
at  a  dinner  party  abou'  a  di«;a.«trous  cyclone 
which  struck  three  Scutheru  States  the  day 
before. 

He  said  he  had  read  about  the  storm  In  a 
newspaper  which  carried  pictures  of  Red 
Cro.ss  rescue  work      He  asked 

'How  did  you  get  there  so  fast?" 

•The  Red  Cross  doesn't  ha. e  to  get  there 
any  more"  she  smiled  In  reply,  "it  Is  there." 

Miss  Boardman  was  an  Episcopalian.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Chevy  Chase  Club  arKi 
the  Su!grave  Club  In  Washington:  the  Colony 
Club.  New  York  City:  and.  the  Murray  Bay 
Club,  of  Murray  Bay.  Canada. 

Her  account  of  her  experiences  In  the  first 
years  of  World  War  I  was  published  In  1915 
In  her  book  Under  the  Red  Cross  Flag. 

In  addit:on  to  Mrs  Keep.  Miss  Boardman 
leaves  another  sister,  Mrs.  Murray  Crane,  of 
Dalton.  Mass  .  who  was  reported  on  her  way 
to  Washington  la£t  night. 

MISS  BO.UIOaiAN  8  LOSS  IS  CAIXXO  "OUtEPABABI-E  ' 

^'  "dman's    death    was    termed    "an 

Irr.  :  loss  by  J.  Clifford  Folger.  District 

Red  Cross  chairman. 

"She  was  the  founder  and  most  active 
member  of  the  District  chapter.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  In  her  hou.«e  on  Dupont 
Circle  in  1905."  he  said.  "Under  her  In- 
spiring leadership  It  grew  from  le.«=3  than  a 
dozen  members  to  nearly  half  a  million. 

"Within  the  past  few  days  she  spoke  at 
constitution  Hall  and  there  made  awards  to 
heads  of  service  with  moving  words.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  »he  had  taken  the  lead 
In  both  national  and  local  affairs  of  the 
Red  Cross  Her  life  has  becu  the  living 
symbol  of  the  humanitarian  spirit  under- 
lying the  organization  of  which  she  was  so 
much  a  part. 

"Her  name  Is  known  throughout  the  world 
wherever  the  name  cf  the  Red  Cross  Is 
known.  No  one  In  this  country  has  played 
a  greater  role  or  has  done  more  to  promott 
Its  healing  Influence." 


Letter  of  Committee  on  Atomic  Peace, 
Neptune  High  School,  OceaD  Grove, 
N.J. 


REMARK.S 
rr 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JKXSST 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE.NT.\TIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr  Speaker.  Jn 
our  bu.«y  live.s  we  are  sometimes  inter- 
rupted by  a  still,  clear  voice,  rlngins  with 
truth  and  in^iistent  in  its  appeal.  Such  a 
thinR  happened  to  me  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  committee  of  school  boys 
and  girls  of  the  N'.'ptune  High  School,  in 
Ocean  Grove.  N.  J  .  calling  them-^elves  the 
committee  on  atomic  peace. 

In  this  letter,  which  is  included  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  these  young  people  ap- 
peal to  "our  statesmen  and  our  loaders 
so  to  govern  and  protect  u.<=.  that  we  will 
never  need  to  fear  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  any  but  peaceful  purposes." 
That  appeal  commands  respect  and  at- 
tention and  it  places  on  our  shoulders  the 
crushmK  responsibility  to  so  shape  the 
policies  of  this  great  Nation  that  this 
force  will  be  directed  to  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  humanity  and  not 
for  it.s  destruction.  We  must  seek  peace 
for  the  world  with  unselfi.shnes.^  and  sin- 
cerity. American  boy.>  and  girls  demand 
It. 

Neptvne  High  School. 
Ocean  Grove.  S.  J  .  March  13.  1946. 
Hon    James  C.  Auchinclos.s. 

United  States  Hou.^e  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C 

DEAt  Sii;  We,  the  students  of  Neptune 
High  School.  Ocean  Grove.  N.  J.,  would  like 
to  tell  you  what  we  think  about  the  effect 
of  the  atomic  bomb  on  our  lives.  We  con- 
sider It  not  only  our  duty  to  the  world,  but 
especially  to  ourselves,  to  speak  at  this  time.      ^ 

Our  fathers  and  our  brothers  have  Just 
brought  a  great  war  to  a  successful  end. 
To  do  this,  they  devised  and  perfected  a 
gigantic  weapon,  using  atomic  power.  This 
bomb  saved  many  lives  by  being  used  when 
It  was.  but  now  the  struggle  is  over,  the  na- 
tions have  given  up  war,  the  warriors  hnve 
returned  to  their  home.s  What  now?  The 
scientifts  who  made  this  bomb  fear  Its  fu- 
ture power.     We  share  that  fear. 

We  have  lived  through  a  war.  Although 
It  was  remote  from  our  communities.  It  was 
fought  by  our  brothers  and  cur  fathers. 
They  have  told  us  how  horrible  war  is.  and 
we  believe  them  We  also  believe  our  sci- 
entists when  they  tell  us  that  another  war. 
with  atomic  weapons,  would  cause  Immeas- 
urably  greater   destruction. 

Another  war'  Why  do  we  speak  of  an- 
other war?  We  do,  because  cur  elders  do: 
some  with  dread  in  their  hearts,  and  some, 
we  are  horrified  to  see,  almost  with  hope. 
We.  the  youth,  do  not  want  another  war. 
We  have  been  told  that  VJ-day  «as  the 
beginning  of  an  unending  peace  We  want 
that  peace.  We  do  not  want  to  leave  our 
homes  and  loved  ones  to  die  on  the  quickly 
forming  battlefields  of  tomorrow.  We  are 
generous,  and  we  want  to  see  other  people 
live  In  peace  to  enjoy  what  Is  rightfully 
theirs.  Despite  what  power  politics  might 
gain  for  a  few  of  our  leaders,  we.  the  youth, 
the  potential  cannon  fodder  of  tomorrow, 
do  nut  want  war. 

And  yet,  we  ourselves  can  do  nothing  to 
prevtnt  this  war  of  tomorrow  In  which  cur 
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blood  wHI  be  the  prime  ingredient.  It  is  you, 
our  leaders,  who  miist  draw  the  blueprints 
of  our  destinies — and  you  are  doing  it  tcxlay. 
Whether  or  not  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation can  find  a  firm  foothold,  whether  or 
not  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States  can  learn  to  work  together  for  the 
common  good  without  putting  their  indi- 
vidual Interests  first,  these  are  prime  factors 
In  determining  the  fate  of  your  sons  and 
daughters  in  high  schools  and  universities. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  we  should  worry 
when  we  see  people  Indignant  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  UNO  being  In  their  backyard, 
when  we  read  about  Iran  and  Manchuria,  or 
when  we  hear  tru'^ted  leaders  telling  us  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  must  stick 
together  If  Russia  tries  anything?  If  the 
Second  World  War  has  taught  us  nothing 
else,  we  had  hoped  it  would  prove  to  us  the 
truth  of  Benjamin  Franklin's  words:  "We 
must  nil  hang  together,  or  we  shall  all  hang 
■eparately.  • 

This  Is  the  talk  we  have  heard  from  our 
elders,  and  when  we  add  It  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  atom  bombs  destructive  power,  our 
fears  of  another  world  conflict  are  doubled. 

Our  only  hope  Is  In  you.  cur  statesmen  .nnd 
our  leaders.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  com- 
plete succe.'-s  of  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation and  the  setting  up  of  some  form  of 
International  control  for  the  atomic  bomb 
are  absolute  neces.sltles.  If  world  peace  Is  to 
be  Insured.  We  are  confident  that  our  states- 
men will  do  their  utmost  to  achieve  there 
ends  when  the  people  say  they  must.  Tliere- 
fore.  we  wish  to  Join  our  elders  In  a  mandate 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  Stales,  so 
to  govern  and  protect  us,  that  we  will  never 
need  to  fear  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  any 
but  peaceful  purposes. 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  have  never 
known  a  peaceful  spring,  with  buds  Instead 
of  bombshells,  and  flowers  Instead  of  famine. 
whose  lives  have  never  before  been  free  from 
fear — fur  them  we  ask  it. 

Committee  on  Atomic  Peace. 
Dan  Cole.  Chairman. 
Tyler  Bills, 
Albert  Schneider. 

Neptune  High  School,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 


An  Indictment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  indictment  by  Miss  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son of  the  technique  of  the  New  Dealers 
and  their  communistic  collaborators  in 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  is  none 
too  severe.  The  New  Dealers  are  so  de- 
termined to  remain  in  political  power 
that  their  leaders  dare  not  deviate  from 
the  path  along  which  their  communistic 
comrades  have  led  them.  The  pay-ofT  is 
suppo-sed  to  be  throueh  the  PAC  and  all 
affiliated  communistic  orpaniZitions  in 
the  approaching  elections.  If  the  New 
Deal  can  win  at  the  coming  elections  by 
such  means,  there  is  little  hope  of  retain- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  free  government 
under  our  Federal  Constitution. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  in- 
serting an  article  by  Dorothy  Thompson, 


which   appeared   in   the  pveninst  Star, 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  15,  1946: 

ON  THE  RECORD 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Let  us  not  blame  the  Soviets  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  British 
and  American  agreements  placed  in  their 
hand.s.  One  must  admire,  however  fearfully, 
clarity  of  aim  and  consistency  of  intellectual 
process.  Indignation  is  not  a  substitute  for 
understanding  and  profits  us  nothing.  If 
the  drama  we  are  currently  observing  on  the 
world  stage  climaxes  to  a  tragic  outcome  for 
the  civilization  of  the  West,  the  protagonists 
who  contribute  to  that  outcome  cannot  be 
absolved  of  collaborating  for  their  own  rum. 
The  essence  of  tragedy  is  that  Oedipus,  Ham- 
let, and  Lear  encompass  their  own  downfall. 

We  cannot,  after  all,  blame  the  Soviets  for 
betrayals  of  our  domestic  faith  which  never 
has  been  thei'-s.  They  had  their  way  in 
Poland,  but  they  did  not  betray  their  own 
aims  or  their  Polish  supporters.  Neither  did 
they  betray  their  agent  in  Yugoslavia.  It 
was  we  who  betrayed  our  promises  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  Soviet  does  not  betray 
the  anti-Nazi  Gernlans  who  decisively  cast 
their  lot  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  did  not 
quail  even  before  the  Russo-German  pact. 
It  is  we  who  betray  the  German  martyrs  who 
staked  and  lost  their  lives  for  our  avowed 
principles,  and  whom  we  have  branded  as  a 
"little  clique  of  defeatist  generals  " — a  faith- 
less lie. 

No  one  will  ever  understand  the  Soviets 
who  has  not  known  Communists.  It  is  not 
a  breach  of  Communist  principle  to  lie,  cheat, 
deceive,  forge,  make  fools  of  "rotten  liberals," 
betray  friendships,  make  "united  fronts  '  only 
to  subvert  them,  or  indulge  in  any  means 
whatsoever  to  defeat  non-Communist  poli- 
cies. Communist  principle  embraces  mortal 
struggle.  Its  object  is  to  win  against  all 
odds  and  by  any  means  for  the  sake  of  an 
idea  that  has  for  tliem  the  force  of  a  cru- 
sading religion  bolstered  by  conviction  of 
total   millennial  triumph. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  Communist  believer  the 
Individual  Is  nothing,  and  personal  scruples 
but  remnants  of  a  "sickly,"  "bourgeois"  mor- 
rality.  Thus  the  Communist  believer  is 
ready  to  render  not  only  his  life,  but  his  Im- 
mortal soul,  in  sincere  faith  that  the  end 
of  his  way  Is  the  redemption  of  mankind. 

If  necessary,  through  blood  and  slime — the 
exploitation  of  every  vice,  the  assassination 
of  every  opponent,  the  wily  deception  of  the 
tolerant,  the  mobilization  of  every  passion  of 
envy,  frustration  and  hatred:  the  exacerba- 
tion of  every  Injustice:  the  promise  of  every 
Utopia;  the  temporary  flattering  of  capital- 
ist: the  harsh  disciplining  of  the  worker; 
the  debunking  of  the  traditional  heroes:  the 
subversion  of  the  law — through  all  these  the 
Communist  faithful  press  toward  the  great 
redemption.  In  a  generation  or  In  a  century, 
but  with  unswerving  conviction  of  the  final 
unconditional  surrender  of  their  enemies, 
whether  of  the  right  or  the  left,  for  thus  it 
is  written  In  the  Infallible  law  of  human 
societies  as  laid  down  by  St.  Marx,  St.  Lenin, 
and  St.  Stalin.  The  personal  life,  fate,  and 
morality  of  every  believer  thus  appear  as  but 
links  In  the  chain  leading  to  the  enthrone- 
ment of  heaven  on  earth. 

No  one  contemplating  th:  phenomenon  of 
the  Communist  believer  can  deny  him  a 
morality.  His  \s  the  supreme  other-morality. 
But  Lucifer  also  was  an  angel,  and  Com- 
munist believers  are  governed  In  their  prac- 
tice of  amoral  methods  by  faith  In  a  new 
morality  through  total  victory.  And  their 
morale  has  supported  thousands  of  them 
through  unconscionable  persecutions. 

It  is  the  morality  of  our  own  civilization 
which  Is  in  question:  The  morality  that  warns 
us  that  the  means  invariably  determine  the 
end;  that  as  men  are,  and  do,  so  Is  the  out- 


come of  their  strivings;  which  asserts  that 
good  can  never  be  promoted  by  evil;  which 
demands  that  victory  be.  at  every  step,  the 
overcoming  of  evil  by  good. 

Where  was  Christian  principle  at  Potsdam? 
Where  is  the  promise  of  the  "four  freedoms  "? 
For  whom,  among  our  statetmen.  ht^  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  thirteenth  chapter 
of  Corinthians,  the  declaration  of  Jeiierson, 
the  second  Inaugural  address  of  Lincoln,  still 
living  expressions  and  imperatives  of  our  per- 
sonal and  social  morality? 

We  are  being  undone,  not  by  the  triumph 
of  Communist  principles,  but  by  the  capitu- 
lation of  our  own. 

The  Soviets  and  their  international  sup- 
porters have  led  us.  step  by  step,  as  John 
Foster  Dulles  confesses,  because  they  know 
where  they  are  going,  and  we  do  not.  Hav- 
ing abandoned  the  guide  posts  of  principle. 
we  have  followed  blindly.  We  have  produced 
no  Imprecnable  virtue  to  oppose  to  their 
virtues,  which  embrace  all  vices.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  have  rushed  in  to  share  In  the 
viclousness,  out  of  which  we,  unlike  them, 
cannot  possibly  make  a  virtue.  Thus  it  is 
we  have  followed  blindly.  We  have  produced 
crises,  divided  characters,  and  fear 

Their  consciences  are  clear.  For  con- 
science, regarding  means  and  methods.  Is  no 
part  of  their  morality  at  all. 


Postwar  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
(o  extend  my  remarks  I  again  desire  to 
focus  attention  upon  the  postwar  Navy, 

As  of  VJ-day  the  United  States  had 
built  the  large.st  and  most  powerful  Navy 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  That  Navy 
was  built  for  and  has  been  used  only  in 
the  interest  of  peace.  A  hundred  thou- 
sand .ships  were  dedicated  to  the  de- 
.struction  of  the  forces  of  oppression  and 
evil,  and  when  the  surrender  docu- 
ments were  signed  aboard  the  U.  S.  S. 
Missouri,  I  am  sure  that  all  Americans 
felt  that  our  investment  had  paid  the 
highest  possible  dividends. 

How  much  of  that  Navy  shall  we  keep 
and  how  much  shall  we  junk?  The  an- 
swer to  that  question  is  a  respon.sibility 
that  the  least  of  us  in  this  ^reat  body 
share. 

I  am  disturbed  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, l)ecause  of  recent  circum.stances  which 
have  justified  the  press  In  printing  such 
statements  as:  "Nimitz  and  the  Naval 
Committee  will  have  the  next  round  in 
the  fight  for  a  Navy  not  designed  by  a 
bookkeeper." 

I  t>elieve  that  I  share  the  desire  of 
each  Member  of  this  House  to  report  to 
his  constituency  that  he  has  helped  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  government.  I  do 
not  believe  this  can  be  accomplished, 
however,  by  assuming  to  appropriate  a 
large  and  arbitrary  sum  of  money  with 
the  admonition  to  the  Navy  to  "Take 
this  and  build  what  you  can  out  of  it." 

I  am  informed  that  under  the  pro- 
po.sed  budget,  as  it  came  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  that  the 
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arm  of  the  Navy  will  be  drastically 
ed  in  the  acquisition  of  new  air- 
es. Including  jet-propelled,  jet- 
ted take-ofr.  and  more  powerful  air- 
t.  and  that  experimentation  and  re- 
ch  will  be  hampered  to  the  extent 
)ne-third  of  that  originally  deemed 
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3  basic  to  me  that  the  future 

ny  h  of  this  country,  from  a  mili- 

'noint.  depends  upon  scientific 

Al    throush    experimentation 

research  at  least  equal  to  that  of 

other  country  in  the  world,  and  the 

rior  ability  to  employ  the  use  of  the 

ts    of    the    scientific    advancement. 

means  a  strong  air  arm. 

w  ill  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  am  sure. 

■  '     m  an  ar- 

■.  .t  in  the 

.1U-. 

mber  9  10.  1944  K.ist  carrier  force  of 
Third  Fief  mikes  ftrst  strike  upoii 
;  iniies  at  ^'  >. 

iboer  20.  Iji.         '.stant  carrier  attacks 
the  Third  Fleet  upcm  the  Philippines,  be- 
•    nber   9.    are    followed    by    an 
i-k  upon  Leyte. 
uvcmber  a  25.  1944:  Third  Fleet  contln- 
to  soften  the  Japs'  hold  on  the  Philip- 
es   by    air   strikes   on    Luzon   and   Ormoc 
Mhe  west  coast  of  Leyte. 
nuary  3-4.  1945:  Fast  carrier  force  planes 
the  Third  Fleet   pound  Formosa  off  the 
Ch  na  mainland  and  Okinawa  In  the  Nansel 
8h  ito  (or  Ryukyu)  Islands  below  Japan. 
I'ebruary    1ft- 17.    1945:    Fifth   Fleet    makes 
carrier   strike   on   Tokyo   and    adjacent 
tai|Erets 

^   19,    1945:    Fa  t   carrier  force  at- 
:ui  uii  the  Inland  Sea. 
7.    1945:    Carrier    aircraft    sink    the 
aio,  Japs'  most  powerful  remaining  ship 
other  fleet  units, 
'uly  10.  1945:  Over  a  thousand  fleet  carrier 
nes  hit  Tokyo  and  Honshu  coast, 
.'uly  14.  1945;  A  thou.'^and  carrier  aircraft 
nd  Hokkaido  in  northern  Japan. 

Vhere  would  we  have  been  then  with- 

a  stron?  air  arm? 

low  much  Navy  shall  we  keep?    I  do 

know,  and  Admiral  Nlmitz  states  that 

man  living;  knows.     I  do  know.  how. 

r.  that  we  can  rely  upon  the  recom- 
mendations of  Rreat  men  like  Admiral 
upon  the  recommendations  of 
who  know  through  training  and 
exberience  the  requirements  of  modern 
irfare.     Even  you  and  I  know  that  if 

are  called  upon  to  engage  in  another 
cohflict  we  will  have  to  get  where  we  are 
to  ng  fast  and  have  something  destruc- 
U\  e  to  leave  when  we  get  there.  Our  ex- 
perience  In  the  past  and  our  outlook  for 
th  ?  future  most  assuredly  do  not  w  ar- 
ra  It  an  arbitrary  slash  in  air  power. 
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Riport  of  La  Follette-Monrooey  Committee 
Lauded  by  Preis  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TcwmssR 

:  N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1946 

At.   KEFAUVER.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
pft  nstaking  work  and  courageous  report 


the  La  Follette-Monroney  committee 


on  the  organization  of  Congress  has  re- 
ceived a  most  favorable  reaction.  Prac- 
tically every  newspaper  in  the  country 
has  carried  laudatory  editorials  on  the 
work  of  this  committee.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  four  edi- 
torials from  leadings  newspapers  which 
are  typical  of  the  editorial  comment: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  12. 
19461 

MAKE     IT     ONE     PACKAGE 

Considering  the   remarkable   arhlpvemepts 
of    the    committee    on    the    or  )n    of 

Congress,  we  are  not  Inclined  t  ,    about 

Its  failure  to  bring  in  a  plan  to  alidlish  the 
seniority  rule  or  clip  the  wings  of  the  arbi- 
trary Rules  Committee  In  the  House.  We 
recall  that  Congress  did  not  give  the  com- 
mittee an  absolutely  free  hand.  It  forbade 
the  committee  to  bring  In  ns 

"with  respect  to  the  rules,  I  :  j- 

cedure.  practices,  and  or  precedents  of  either 
House  ■■  The  surprising  thing  Is  that  in 
these  circumstances  the  committee  has  done 
as  much  as  it  has.  In  our  opinion,  accord- 
ingly, the  public  Interest  can  best  be  served 
by    cor.  attention    upon    the 

progres  .-nt  reforms  It  has  pro- 

posed by  almi.)sl  unanimous  agreement,  and 
forgetting  for  the  time  t)elng  about  any 
inevitable  sins  of  omission. 

The  next  step,  aa  we  see  It,  is  to  embcdy 
all  of  the  committee's  proposals  in  a  bill  for 
early  enactment.  The  uniortunate  aspect  of 
the  situation  la  that  the  La  Follette-Mon- 
roney committee  itself  was  not  permitted  to 
draft  the  necessary  legislation  and  submit  It 
to  the  House  and  Senate.  It  U  understood 
that  Senator  La  FoLLnrE  Intended  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  such  procedure,  but 
In  his  absence  from  the  city  the  report  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee.  If 
this  misstep  cannot  be  corrected,  we  hope 
at  least  that  the  Rules  Committee  will  call 
upon  the  1>'  -  and  experts  who  outlined 

this    const:  program    to   work    closely 

with  It  In  lorniulatlng  the  Implementing 
legislation. 

It  Ls  of  the  utmost  Importance,  we  think, 
to  deal  with  the  proposals  as  a  whole.  Some 
Members  of  Congress  may  be  Inclined  to 
single  out  specially  favored  Items,  such  as  the 
proposed  Increase  In  congressional  salaries 
and  the  hiring  of  more  experts,  for  hasty  ap- 
proval To  do  B"  of  course,  would  be  to 
endanger  the  ;•  -.pntal  changes  de- 

signed to  help  c  k  more  effectively. 

Public  opinion  might  react  sharply  against 
such  distortion  of  the  plan  for  rehabilitation 
of  Congress  and  thus  defeat  the  basic  aim  of 
strengthening  our  national  legislative  ma- 
chinery 

Let  the  entire  program,  as  one  committee 
member  said  the  other  day.  be  wrapped  up 
in  a  jsuisle  package  Taken  as  a  whole.  It 
emanates  the  spirit  of  prcgreaslve.  twentieth- 
century  democracy.  It  Is  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  plan  that  has  ever  been  de- 
vised to  make  our  system  of  divided  powers 

fun   "    •■  ^  — '-'v  In  an  era  of  colossal  gov- 

eri  ibilltles       We    think    the 

pub.ic  wiu  fxpect  Congress  to  make  a  clean- 
cut  choice  of  moving  forward  In  full  accord 
with  this  efBclency  chart,  and  great  will  tM 
the  disappointment  if  It  should  fall  to  do  so. 

(From  the  Nashville  Tenne<seeRn  of  March 

8.  iMei 

COMCa^nONAL   ttrOKM 

t7nl6M  Congress  takes  the  opporttinlty 
offered  It  In  the  report  of  th*  La  Follette- 
Monnmey  committee  to  recover  its  cotutltu- 
tlonal  place  In  our  Oovemment,  the  decline 
of  that  body — so  obvious  to  political  scien- 
tists— Is  certain  to  produce  more  and  graver 
crlsss  as  the  responsibilities  of  government 
mount. 

In  view  of  the  growing  party  irresponsibil- 
ity, partlcularum.  and  negativism  manifest- 


ing themselves  in  the  S?venty-nlnth  Con- 
gress to  the  extent  of  reducing  administra- 
tion leadership  almost  to  the  point  of  frus- 
tration, the  sweeping  reforms  proposed  by  the 
12-membtr  Joint  cunimlttec  are  exceedingly 
timely. 

The  committee  has  not  adopted  the  per- 
fectionist attitude.  It  left  out  many  needed 
reforms.  In  proposing  a  drastic  reduction  In 
the  number  of  committees.  It  did  not  go  all 
the  way  and  molest  the  sacred  cow  of  senior- 
ity. It  was  silent  on  the  question  of  filibus- 
ters. It  n  proposals  to  end  the  tyr- 
anny of  ti.<  .:  Rules  Committee.  It  laid 
down  only  the  mmimum  reforms  decreed  by 
the  "necessitcusncss  of  time"  to  enable 
Cont;ress  to  cope  with  Its  responsibilities. 
If  the  present  National  Legislature  falls  to 
adopt  these — one  and  all — it  will  sacrifice  the 
opportunity  to  arrest  the  declining  popular 
ccnlldcnce  In  the  ability  of  Congress  to  voice 
the  national  will  and  Implement  it. 

One  of  the  most  significant  of  the  reforms 
recommended  by  the  committee  has  to  do 
with  the  reccastitutlon  of  party  responsi- 
bility In  Congress.  The  founding  fathers  did 
not  envision  party  government  at  all  and 
Amrriran  individualism  would  never  allow 
th  om  of  bloc  voting.    Never- 

th'  tlon  of  party  government 

in  America  does  Involve  a  reasonable  har« 
mcnizlng  of  party  responsibility  and  inde- 
pendent political  Judgment.  Through  our 
imwritten  constitution  the  President  has 
become  the  conscience  of  the  Nation,  the 
enunclator  of  policies.  Without  effective 
cooperation  between  the  executive  and  the 
party  majority  In  Congress  an  "administra- 
tion" program  Is  impossible. 

During  the  current  Congress,  party  leader- 
.<=hlp  has  badly  disintegrated,  due  mainly  to 
the  willingness  of  Deep  South  conservatives 
to  Join  hands  with  the  Republicans  against 
the  President's  entire  program.  The  crea- 
tion of  majority  policy  committees  In  both 
Houses  and  of  a  formal  Joint  council  of  these 
c  -s    to    confer    regularly    with    the 

Pi'  in    formulating    legislative    pro- 

grams and  steering  them  through  Congress, 
as  proposed  by  the  La  Follette-Monroney 
committee,  would  go  a  long  way  toward  mak- 
ing party  responsibility  the  useful  instru- 
ment which  the  times  require. 

T  ■  •\  the  creation  of  minority  policy 
c  rs  holds  forth  the  possibility  of  re- 

form ..mong  the  "loyal  opposition"  and  of 
compelling  the  minority  party  to  pursue  the 
constructive  role  which  its  leading  progres- 
sive spokesman,  Mr.  Stassen,  declares  Is  Its 
duty. 

If  modem  big  government  Is  to  be  efB- 
cient.  the  gulf  between  the  White  Hou.<e  and 
Capitol  Hill  must  be  more  effectively  bridged. 
Congress — and  only  Congress — can  do  It  by 
adopting  the  reforms  proposed  by  Its  own 
committee. 

(From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  March 

S,   1946 1 

roR  A  BiTTXR  coNcaxsa 

Although  it  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  drawn  up  last  year  for 
the  National  Planning  Association  by  Robert 
Heller,  of  Cleveland,  the  proposal  for  the  re- 
orfantaatlon  of  Congr«M  made  yesterday  by 
a  special  Senate-House  committee  would.  If 
adopted,  vastly  Improve  the  Nation's  legis- 
lative machinery  and  should  go  far  toward 
restoring  Congress  to  the  position  of  Influ- 
ence In  the  Government  contemplated  by  the 
Constitution. 

Tbe  committee  was  unanimous  In  Its 
reoommendatlon  except  on  two  points. 
Congressman  Erccm  E.  Cox,  one  of  the  two 
men  who  virtually  control  the  powerful 
HoiLse  Rules  Committee,  refused  to  go  along 
on  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  Senates  stand- 
ing committees  from  33  to  16  and  those  of 
the  House  from  48  to  18.  and  he  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  recommendation  for  the 
establishment    of    majority    and    minority 
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policy  committees  which  would  chart  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  strategy  on  all  legis- 
lation. 

Theie  two  recommendations  are  the  core 
of  the  plan,  designed  to  make  Congress  more 
efflciont  in  its  operations  and  to  restore  a 
semblance  of  party  responsibility.  The  Cox 
opposition  suggests  that  southern  Members 
of  Congress  will  see  in  the  plan  a  ^rious 
threat  to  their  position  as  wielders  of  the 
balance  of  power  between  northern  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats 

Thus  there  Is  grave  danger  that  this  Im- 
portant attempt  to  restore  to  Congress  a  de- 
gree of  the  authority  which  It  has  l^cea  los- 
ing more  or  less  steadily  to  the  ex;*cutlve 
branch  t^lnce  the  administration  of  George 
Washington  will  be  blocl.ed  by  the  very  group 
which  has  pretended  to  be  the  most  fearful 
of  executive  government. 

Since  its  plan  was  bound  to  arouse  opposi- 
tion from  the  southerners  anyway.  It  is  too 
bad  the  Joint  committee  did  not  go  all  the 
way  In  Its  prupc«2d  reform  and  include  rec- 
ommendations for  getting  rid  of  the  ener- 
vatlni?  seniority  rule  and  the  Senate  filibus- 
ter, for  clipping  the  authority  of  the  power- 
ful and  often  Inespjiisible  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee, and  for  bringing  the  head.s  of  Gov- 
ernment departments  before  Congress  for 
questioning  in  open  session.  As  General 
Washington  advised  the  delegates  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention.  If  a  plan  has  little 
chance  of  being  accepted  anyway,  those 
drawing  It  up  had  as  v^ell  make  It  Just  as 
good  as  they  possibly  can.  In  the  case  of  the 
Constitution,  the  product  proved  to  be  so 
good  that  the  seemingly  Impossible  was  real- 
ized and  it  was  accepted. 

Nevertheless  Congref^s  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  public  opinion  for  acceptance  of  the 
Joint  committees  recommendation,  since  it 
marks  a  definite  step  forward.  Congress  will 
need  that  opinion  especially  since  the  plan 
Involves  a  50-percent  Increase  In  congres- 
flonal  salaries  and  provision  for  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  a.'^sl6tan'lS  by  Members  of 
Congress  to  relieve  the  latter  of  much  of  the 
nonlegislative  work  In  which  they  must  now 
engige.  The  Heller  plan  called  for  a  250- 
percent  Increaie  In  salaries  and  lor  a  much 
more  liberal  outlay  for  administrative  assist- 
ants than  that  recommended  by  the  Joint 
committee. 

I  From  the  NashviKc  Tennesseean  of  March  5, 
19461 

PHYSICIAN.  HEAL  THYSLLF  <• 

The  fate  of  the  proposed  reforms  In  Con- 
gress made  public  yesterday  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
rests  in  the  hands  of  the  conservative 
Democrat-Republican  coalition  which  has 
largely  dominated  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress by  virtue  of  Its  control  of  committees. 
For  this  reason,  the  possibility  that  the  Na- 
tional Legislature  will  go  far  toward  mod- 
ernizing Itself  are  not  bright. 

Now.  there  are  reforms  which  will  make 
the  coalition  Members,  as  well  as  the  others. 
smack  their  lips.  Not  many  will  be  averse 
to  boosting  their  pay  from  tlO.OOO  to  $15,000 
or  to  having  an  administrative  <  xecutlve  at 
18.000  in  each  office  to  help  them  keep  their 
political  fences  in  repair— that  Is,  if  they 
think  they  can  get  by  with  It  with  the  folks 
■t  home. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  political  science, 
thr>e  reforms  are  badly  needed.  The  C(m- 
gressmrn  do  not  have  the  time  under  the 
present  set-up  to  devote  the  needed  attention 
to  legislative  matters.  Executive  asslatants  to 
take  many  of  their  burdens  off  them  logically 
should  free  them  for  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  sent  to  Washington. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the  proposal 
that  the  number  of  committees  In  the  Sen- 
ale  be  cut  from  33  to  16  and  in  the  House 
from  48  to  18.     This   reform  would  return 


the  power  from  the  committee  to  the  House 
and  Senate  proper,  where  It  belongs  It 
would  establish  responsibility.  It  would  free 
the  Members  from  onerous  committee  bur- 
dens on  a  half  dozen  committees  to  devote 
more  time  to  a  single  committee  and  to  legls- 
latln.i  It  would  Improve  legislative  effi- 
ciency. 

But  this  is  the  rock  which  can  sink  the 
whole  program  to  streamline  Congress.  The 
81  chairmen  of  the  present  committees  and 
the  next-in-line  by  reason  of  seniority  who 
are  waiting  for  the  shoes  of  the  present 
chairmen  will  not  likely  vote  themselves  out 
of  choice  plums.  Committee  appointments 
carry  prestige  in  Washington  and  at  home. 
Government  agencies  have  to  kowtow  to 
the  gentlemen  who  preside  over  their  des- 
tinies. Committee  staffs  can  be  used  to  do 
things  lor  chairmen  outside  committee 
duties. 

Committees  properly  controlled  can  be 
used  by  conservative  gentlemen  to  stymie  the 
will  of  a  more  progressive  majority  and  the 
multiplicity  of  committees  serves  this  purp<jse 
Ideally.  For  example.  If  the  House  Labor 
Committee  happens  to  be  liberal — as  It  is — a 
labor  bill  can  be  sent  to  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  where  the  reactionaries  are  firmly 
entrenched.  Even  an  obscure  committee, 
such  as  the  Executive  Expenditures  Commit- 
tee, can  choke  olT  or  drastically  alter  so  fun- 
damental a  piece  of  legislation  as  the  f un- 
employment bill. 

But  If  these  are  reasons  why  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  genuine  committee  reform  at 
this  time,  they  are  also  reasons  why  it  Is  a 
matter  of  prime  importance  that  the  con- 
gressional machinery  be  revamped. 


Id  the  American  Tradition  America  Grew 
Great 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
inserting  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
th?  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  18, 
1946: 

TWEEDLEDUM    AND   TWEEDLECEE 

This  newspaper  has  printed  two  previous 
editorials  under  the  above  caption.  One  ap- 
peared June  25.  1941.  and  the  other  July  2, 
1941.  The  two  editorinls  compared  the  Nazi 
dictatorship  of  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  Com- 
munist dlctator-'hlp  of  Joseph  Stalin.  We 
Mid  that  we  could  find  little  dllTerence  be- 
tween them  in  philosophy  or  method.  We 
earnestly  attempted  to  argue  that  America 
could  not  defeat  dictatorship  by  combining 
with  one  dictator  against  another  dictator; 
that  it  could  only  entrench  the  dictator  It 
helped  to  make  vict<irlou8. 

Wc  think  It  would  be  Interesting  to  repro- 
duce the  editorials  now.  That  printed  June 
25,  1041,  shortly  after  Germany  attacked 
Russia,  follows  In  part: 

"In  an  adjoining  column  on  this  page,  Mr. 
Frank  Kent  comes  to  the  concltislun,  after 
some  argument  with  himself,  that  wc  should 
aid  the  Rtisslans  In  any  way  we  can  but  not 
let  that  lessen  our  distaste  for  nor  our  dis- 
trust of  the  whole  Communist  outfit." 

Mr.  Sumner  Welles.  Acting  Secretary  cf 
State,  also  stresses  his  dislike  of  communism, 
but  he  also  seems  to  think  that  we  might 
help  Russia.  Mr.  Welles  speaks  of  Adolf  Hit- 
ler's plans  for  conquest  of  tbe  world,  and,  by 


Inference,  lea.ves  the  Impression  that  Joseph 
Stalin  is  innocent  of  any  such  plans. 

What  does  Mr.  Welles  think  the  Stalin  re- 
gime has  been  doing  in  China?  The  Russian 
aid  to  China,  the  organization  of  Communist 
armies  there,  has  not  sprung  out  of  the  good- 
ness of  Mr  Stalin's  heart  or  from  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  Chinese.  What  Mr.  Stalin  is 
doing,  and  what  he  was  doing  long  before  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  China.  Is  to  attempt  to 
organize  China  on  Communist  lines  and  to 
br.ng  that  huge  nation  Into  alliance  with 
Russia. 

Did  the  help  that  Stalin  offered  In  Spam 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ideas  of  conquest? 
Who  was  it  that  turned  the  economy  of 
France  topsy  turvy  and  made  that  nation 
easy  pickings  for  the  armies  of  Hitler?  Who 
has  Ix-en  spreading  propaganda  and  foment- 
ing strikes  In  the  United  Slates  and  what  is 
the  purpose  of  that?  Who  attacked  Finland. 
seized  half  of  Poland,  the  Baltic  nations,  and 
a  slice  of  Rumanian  territory?  If  all  of  th&t 
does  not  add  up  to  conquest,  what  is  It? 

Suppose  we  aid  Russia  and  Russia  con- 
quers Hitler  Who  then  will  dominate  the 
continent  of  Europe?  What  will  be  the  re- 
sulus  of  that  domination?  Will  Mr.  Stalin  be 
a  kindly  master  or  will  an  entire  continent 
be  bathed  in  blood? 

Imagine.  If  you  can.  an  American  delega- 
tion going  Into  a  peace  conference  and  saying 
to  a  victorious  Stalin.  "You  know  we  promised 
the  world  the  four  freedoms  and  in  the  peace 
settlement  that  mtist  be  kept  In  mind."  If 
you  can  Imagine  that,  then  it  is  not  too  hard 
to  imagine  Mr  Stalin  laughing  lung  and  loud. 

The  American  people  know  that  the  princi- 
pal difference  between  Mr.  Hitler  and  Mr. 
Stalin  is  the  size  of  their  respective  mus- 
taches. An  alliance  with  either  would  t>e  at 
the  price  of  national  self-respect. 

The  editorial  of  July  2.  1941.  follows: 

"We  are  hearing  the  not  so  faint  t>egln- 
nlngs  of  a  build-up  for  the  character  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Stalin  and  his  Communist  regime. 
Through  the  spoken  and  written  word  it  is 
Intimated  that  his  gobbling  up  of  smaller 
neighbors  was  not  really  aggression,  but  only 
mea.sures  of  self -protection.  Tlie  story  goes 
further  that  he  Is  innocent  of  Ideas  of  world 
conquest.  Later  we  will  undoubtedly  hear 
glib  txplanatlons  of  his  mass  blood  purges. 
It  may  even  be  contended  his  early  career 
as  a  bandit  was  Just  In  the  spirit  of  good 
clean  boyish  fun. 

"So  It  may  not  be  untimely  to  review 
Just  what  Mr.  Stalin  has  been  dolr.g. 

"In  the  summer  of  1939,  while  the  French 
and  British  were  negotiating  for  an  alliance 
with  Mr.  Stalin's  Russia,  It  was  suddenly 
announced  that  he  had  concluded  an  alliance 
with  Hitler's  Nazi  Germany.  Thus  assured, 
Germany  proceeded  to  attack  Poland  and  the 
present  war  wa-s  under  way.  When  the  Ger- 
mans had  scattered  the  Polish  armies,  Rust-la 
came  in  for  her  share  of  that  poor  country. 
Next,  Russia  gobbled  up  three  little  Baltic 
countries.  Finland  refused  to  be  gobbled, 
fought,  and  was  beaten.  During  tills  war.  the 
British  revealed  that  In  their  negotiations 
with  Rus.'-la.  the  Russians  demanded  as  a 
price  of  their  cooperation  the  right  to  over- 
run these  little  nations  without  fear  of  out- 
side Interference.  There  are  some  other  de- 
tails, but  those  are  the  high  sp<}ts  of  what 
Mr.  Stalin's  regime  has  been  doing.  And  we 
are  t>elng  asked  to  believe  that  tbe  nation 
which  did  thU  and  which  was  In  po8sea»>ion 
of  probably  the  larKcsl  and  cerUlnly  the 
second  best-equipped  army  in  the  world  was 
•protecting'  Itself. 

"And  then  we  hear  that  the  Coromunlfet 
dictatorship  and  philosophy  is  not  as  great 
a  danger  to  us  as  is  the  Nazi  dictatorship  and 
philcscphy.  Dr.  James  Bryant  Conant.  preil- 
dent  of  Harvard  University,  Is  quoted  as 
voicing  this  theory  and  adding: 

"  'This  is  simply  because  the  Communist 
Ideology  has   never   been  combined   with   a 
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Aaierican    People    Favor    Statehood    for 
Hawaii  3  lo  1.  Gal!  ip  Fell  Slows 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DEIECATE    FROM    tl.^M  All 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Mondau.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  ex.  end  my  •  " — ks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  fol  result  of 

a  GiUup  poll  on  the  question  of  state- 
hood for  Hawaii: 

ST-VI^HOOO  FOB    H4WMI   APTtOVinj  THREE  TO  OKI 
IN  PC'  •     STATFS  vorr.s — srNTI.MENT 

MAS     IN  MARPLT    AS    RESfLT    OF    WA«, 

GALLUP  POLL  OF  MAINLAND  SHOWS 

(By  George  Gallup,  director.  American  Insti- 
tute of   Public  Opinion) 

PsiNcrroN.  N  J  .  March  1*.— By  a  vote  of 
approximately  3  to  1  the  American  people 
favor  admitting  Hawaii  Into  the  Union  as  the 
forty-ninth  State. 

The  move  for  statehood,  recnmmended  by 
President  Truman  in  a  m«-  ss 

in  January,  Is  approved  b\  ge 

•  es  In  all  geographicii  s«'tiions  of  the 

,  and  by  the  rank  and  file  of  both 
Demi)cratlc  and  Republican  voters  polled  In 
a  cui\it-to-coast  survey  oy  the  Institute. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  field  reporters 
questioned  a  true  cross-section  of  the  48 
States  on  the  Issue,  conducting  the  survey 
by  >  \  'he  san  d. 

In  :  .ig  the   ;      -  n 

■\  un  error  amounting  to  less  than  2  per- 
.ige  points. 

National  opinion  was  sounded  on  this 
question: 

•Would  you  favor  or  oppose  having  Hawaii 
admitted  as  the  forty-ninth  State  in  the 
Union^  ■ 

The  vote:  Percrnt 

Pavor 0Q 

Opp^lse Ill     19 

No  opinion 21 

Sentiment  for  statehood  has  increased 
since  before  the  war.  A  similar  poll  con- 
ducted m  January  1941  by  the  institute 
showed  48  percent  In  favor.  23  percent  op- 
posed, and  29  percent  expressing  no  opinion. 

AH  geographical  areas  of  the  country  in- 
dicate approval,  as  follows: 
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Malnl.%nders  from  Maine  to  California  were 
also  quizzed  In  the  Institute's  survey  to  de- 
termine how  well  informed  they  are  about 
th'-  d    business    structure    of    the 

H..  ;      lids. 

The  qutfbiionlng  reveals  three  pertinent 
facts 

1.  The  average  American  thinks  that  the 
popuhition  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  about 
twice  as  large  as  it  actually  is. 

2.  Most  mal:  '  "  -^  overestimate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  p  :i  of  Chinese  ancestry 
and  under-  the  number  of  islanders 
of  Japane^<              'ry. 

3.  A  general  impression  prevails  that  pine- 
apples are  the  main  industry  rather  than 
sugar. 

Following  are  the  information  quiz  ques- 
tions put  to  a  cross  section  of  the  American 
public: 

The  first  question  asked  what  the  poptila- 
tion  of  Hawaii  Is. 

The  correct  figure,  according  to  a  report 
by  a  House  committee  which  went  to  the 
Islands  to  investigate  the  question  of  state- 
hood, was  502.122  in  1945. 

How  far  off  the  average  American  is  In  his 

suess    can    be    seen    from    the    table    below. 

"!e  who  have  had  some  college 

(1    to  overestimate    the   figure 

more   than   any  other  group. 

"Just  your  best  guess — how  many  people 
do  ycu  think  live  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands?" 
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Million  of  total-  l.flop.ooo. 

The  next  question  dealt  with  the  racial 
origins  of  the  population.  The  public  was 
asked: 

'What  countries  did  most  cf  tte  people 
Who  live  In  Hawaii  come  from?" 
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The  correct  proportions  by  ancestry,  ac- 
cording to  latest  available  statistics,  are  as 
follows : 
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The  final  question  was: 
"Will  you  tell  me  what  Eome  of  the  main 
bus.nesses  or  industries  of  Hawaii  are?" 
The  answers  given  by  mr inlanders: 
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ruluinii.^  total  lUDTf  Ilian  100  pcicont  because  some 
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America  Must  Stop  Boring  From  Within 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IIJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deep- 
ly perturbed  by  the  increasingly  militant 
attitude  of  Soviet  Russia.  I  pointed  out 
recently  that  while  Stalin  advocated  an 
ever-increasine  Red  army  and  an  ever- 
increasing  build-up  of  Russian  heavy  in- 
dustry "for  any  eventuality."  the  Ameri- 
can Communists  have  .^ou^ht  to  demo- 


bilize the  United  States  militarily,  Indus- 
trially, and  spiritually  to  the  third-class 
military  power  that  we  were  during  the 
1930's.  More  recently  I  have  pointed  out 
to  the  House  that  we  have  a  right  to 
know  what  our  State  Department  is  do- 
ing in  the  matter  of  foreign  relations. 
Last  week  the  newspapers  carried  a  story 
of  how  members  of  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  took  up  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  the  matter  of  pro-Rus- 
sian attitudes  of  many  State  Department 
personnel. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in- 
form Members  of  this  House  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  the  whole  record 
some  reasons  why  the  newly  announced 
Stalin  "tough"  attitude,  and  the  equally 
"tough"  -activities  of  the  Red  armies  in 
the  Middle  East,  vitally  affect  each  and 
every  American. 

William  Z.  Foster,  present  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America,  has  fre- 
quently been  quoted  for  this  remark — 
but  I  believe  it  can  well  stand  repeat- 
ing:: 

The  Communist  International  is  a  world 
partj-,  based  upon  mass  parties  In  the  respec- 
tive ccuntrie.v.  It  works  out  Its  policies  by 
the  mass  principles  of  these  parties  in  all 
Its  dellberatiors.  •  •  •  The  workers  of 
this  country  and  the  workers  of  every  coun- 
try have  only  one  flag  and  that  Is  the  led 
flag. 

As  a  member  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  I  am  particularly  interested 
in  this  statement  from  chapter  VI.  part 
2.  of  the  program  of  the  Communist 
International :  ^ 

Communists  must  not  limit  themselves 
merely  to  issuing  appeals  to  struggle  for 
proletarian  dictatorship,  but  must  show  the 
masses  what  they  are  to  do  today  to  defend 
themselves  against  capitalist  plunder  and 
Fascist  barbarity.  They  must  strive  through 
the  joint  action  of  the  labor  organization  to 
mobilize  the  masses  around  a  program  of  de- 
mands that  are  calculated  really  to  shift  the 
burden  of  the  consequences  to  the  shoulders 
of  the  ruling  classes — of  demands,  the  fight, 
for  whose  realization  will  disorganize  fascism. 
hamper  the  preparations  for  imperialist  war. 
weaken  the  bourgeoisie  and  strengthen  the 
positions  of  the  proletariat. 

To  the  Communist,  all  men  and  women 
who  are  not  Communists  are  Fascists. 
Under  the  pioc:ram  outlined  above  the 
Communists  would  weaken  our  American 
system  of  free-enterprise  production  to 
a  point  where  it  could  not  produce  the 
materials  needed  for  defense  in  a  na- 
tional emergency.  The  Communists,  m 
World  War  II.  did  not  disorganize  indus- 
try— because  we  were  an  ally  of  Com- 
munist Russia  and  w-ere  pouring  untold 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  the  materiel 
for  war  into  Russia.  Now,  with  Red 
imperialism.  Red  fascism,  international 
communism  on  the  march  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Far  East,  with  a  rash  of 
strikes  constantly  threatening  industry, 
we  remember  the  recent  speeches  of 
Stalin  that  Russia's  Red  Army  and  Red 
heavT  industry  must  be  made  increas- 
ingly strong  "for  any  eventuahty." 

The  program  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national also  states: 

The  Communist  Parties  in  imperialistic 
countries,  while  supporting  the  struggle 
•  •  •  must  carry  on  a  campaign  in  their 
own  countries  for  the  withdrawal  of  im- 
perialistic troops,  conduct  propaganda  in  the 


Army  and  Navy  in  defense  of  oppressed  coun- 
tries fighting  for  their  liberation,  mobilise 
the  masses  to  refuse  to  transport  troops  and 
munitions,  and  in  connection  with  this,  or- 
ganize strikes  and  other  forms  of  mass  pro- 
test. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  in  connection 
with  that  paragraph. 

Joseph  Currans  CIO  Maritime  Union 
tied  up  ships  within  the  last  few  months, 
except  for  the  bringing  of  our  troops  back 
to  the  United  States  from  zones  of  occu- 
pation where  our  military  leaders  still 
considered  occupation  necessary.  We 
have  seen  communistic  press  and  Com- 
munist front  organizations  protesting 
about  the  Dutch  in  Java,  the  British  in 
Indonesia — against  every  action  of  an 
Allied  power  to  reestablish  law  and  order 
and  normal  reconversion.  At  the  same 
time,  we  have  seen  Red  Fascist  Russian 
troops  spreading  into  the  Middle  East. 
into  Manchuria  and  Korea  and  backing 
up  puppet  governments  on  every  Russian 
border. 

Paragraph  4  of  an  old  circular  of  gen- 
eral Instructions  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Soviet  Russia  directs: 

In  the  military  sphere:  (a)  Carry  on  Inten- 
sive propaganda  among  the  troops.  Cause 
misunderstandings  between  ofllcers  and  sol- 
diers. Unite  the  soldiers  to  assassination  of 
higher  officers,  (bl  Blow  up  arsenils, 
bridges,  tracks,  powder  magazines.  Prevent 
the  delivery  of  raw  materials  to  factories  and 
mills. 

Thus  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
army  will  be  accomplished  and  the  soldiers 
will  adopt  the  program  of  the  social  dem- 
ocratic workers. 

That  quotation  is  from  The  Russian 
Soviet  Regime,  Document  No.  3  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Soviet  Government  of 
Russia,  page  296.  Another  quote  from 
the  Twenty -one  Conditions  of  Admission 
into  the  Communi.st  International,  says 
in  Condition  No.  4: 

The  duty  of  spreading  communistic  Ideas 
includes  the  special  obligation  to  carry  on  a 
vigorous  and  systematic  propaganda  in  the 
Army.  Where  this  agitation  is  prohibited  by 
exceptional  laws  it  is  to  be  carried  on  Illegally. 
Renunciation  of  such  activities  would  be  the 
same  as  treason  to  revolutionary  duty  and 
would  be  Incompatible  with  membership  In 
the  Third  International. 

Way  back  in  1929  the  Daily  Worker. 
July  27.  page  4,  declared: 

Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  organ- 
izing the  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  Interests,  in  alliance  with  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat  prior  to  their  being  called 
up  for  service,  dtirlng  the  period  of  military 
service,  and  after  the  concltision  of  military 
services. 

It.  must  be  the  spocial  task  of  the  trade 
unions  to  help  form  the  above-mentioned  or- 
ganizations. The  conditions  for  revolutionary 
work  in  armies  differ.  Revolutionary  work 
in  the  army  must  be  linked  up  with  the 
general  revolutionary  movement  of  the 
masses  and  the  poor  peasantry. 

As  far  back  as  1928  the  War  Depart- 
ment came  to  know  of  this  effort  to  infil- 
trate Communists  and  communistic  doc- 
trines into  the  Army.  It  was  scotched, 
and  remained  scotched  until  this  war. 

But  the  Daily  Worker  of  July  27,  1929, 
urged  Communists  working  Into  the  mili- 
tary defenses  of  non-Communist  armies 
to  encourage  these  demands: 

Increased  pay  for  soldiers. 

Improved  maintenance. 


A1U2 


Tte  reestablishment  of  stores  commit- 
composed  of  soldiers'  representa- 


tees 

live 


Abolition  of  disciplinary  puni.shments. 

Tie  rv5ht  to  be  absent  from  barracks 
ever  y  day. 

P  irloiiBh.  and  extra  pay  while  on 
fur:  )URh. 

T  le  richt  to  organize  in  trade  unions. 

N.  any  of  these  demands  ring  strancely 
pari  l!el  with  the  demands  made  at  home 
and  abroad  since  the  shooting  phase  of 
Woi  Id  War  II  ended  and  the  Communists 
arci  nd  the  world  have  again  resumed  the 
cla.^ ;  struggle  in  which  communism  is 
arrs  ipned  against  all  ether  forms  of  gov- 
ern! lent. 
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e  sixth  world  congress  of  the  Com- 

st    International    listed   other    de- 

which  soldiers  and  sailors  should 

:ra':cd  to  malce.    They  paralleled 

listed  above. 

Earl  Browder  flatly  stated  that 

are  more  than  13.000  Communists 

United  States  Army — and  of  course 

lave  cflBcers  who  are  Communists." 

:ould  cite  other  instances,  for  hours. 

le  determined  cfTorts  of  Communists 

undermine  our  national  defense,  to 

us  weak  Vvhile  Rus.-ia  is  building  to 

ralleled     military     and     economic 

igtii. 

many    of    these    long-range 

s    of    international    communism 

back  some  years,  our  attitude  has 

to  Ignore  them.    I  make  this  state- 

m  frank  alarm  that  while  w 

winning  a  war  a'.;ain.>t  H  ; 

naz:sm.   we   have    been    criminally 

in  keeping  fully  aware,  as  a  na- 

to  the  critical  boring  from  within 

has  taken  place  in  the  last  5  years 

e  more  than  lO.OOO.OCO  of  our  best 

and  women — were  in  the  armed 

I's. 

that  5  years  the  Communists.  Com- 

ist-fronters.      parlor      p.nks.      do- 

and  crackp>ot   id 

mi'nipulated.     hooi.        ...     i 

along  a  carefully  planned  path 

loaves  the  United  States  this  very 

e  in  a  roast  dangerous  situation. 

prate  of  the  power  of  our  atom 

our  self-propelled  weapons,   but 

industry  to  produce  those  weapons 

cording  to  our  best  sources.  In  a  sad 

of    distintegration.    Our    trained 

ary  and  naval  manpower  has  been 

"  away  to  a  point  where,  if  called 

to  defend  America,  we  cannot  man 

ships  of  the  sea.  the  planes  of  the 

)r  the  weapons  on  the  ground  which 

d  make  u-;  strong.     We  have  not  the 

ed  technicians  in  uniform  to  pro- 

or  to  handle  these  secret  weapons 

we  boa.'Jt  in  sufficient  quantity 

safe. 

;ay.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us,  if  it  Ls  not 

ttK)  late,  examine  our  situation  as 

now.     Not  our  situation  as  it  was 

day,  or  on  VJ-day.  but  our  situa- 

now. 

us  be  guided,  not  by  induced  propa- 

or   agents   of   any   force   which 

s  us  weak,  but  by  the  yardstick.  "Is 

It  for  the  United  States  of  America?' 

us  examine  the  extent  to  which 

m  nunists,    or    Nazis,    or    any    other 

which  would  push  us  into  World 

III  can  use  our  waning  wealth,  our 
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depleted  resources,  our  American  man- 
power, as  pawns  to  protect  other  than 
our  interests.  Our  interests  are  those 
of  i>eace.  but  a  free  peace  instead  of  a 
peace  under  totalitarian  rule  of  foreign 
genesis. 

We  have  more  than  3,000  000  Govern- 
ment pay-roll  employees,  at  home  and 
abroad.  Are  all  of  them  loyal?  Are 
there  among  them  Communists,  or  others 
whose  loyalty  is  to  another  government 
or  type  of  government? 

As  far  as  the  military  personnel  is 
concerned.  I  am  certain  our  military 
leaders  recognUe  the  danger  and  will  act 
if  given  authority  by  the  Congress. 

These  American  military  leaders  have 
never  lost  a  war  for  us. 

Seldom  have  we  ever  won  a  peace  after 
a  successful  war. 

The  War  and  Navy  D.:>partments  han- 
dle the  wars.  The  State  D.-partment 
and  the  executive  branch  do  everything 
except  put  the  final  stamp  of  approval  on 
the  lerms  of  peace. 

Let  there  be  an  end  of  hysterical  rub- 
ber stamping  of  the  propo.sals  of  pres- 
sure groups  representing  the  proletariat. 
Let  there  be.  from  this  day  on.  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  intent  of  proposals  put  before 
this  House  for  action,  particularly  when 
those  proposals  affect  security. 


One  Department  or  Three  Deparhnents 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ED.  V.  IZAC 

i>r    C.\LIlOR.VIA 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE^ENTATUTS 

Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  including 
an  article  appearing  in  the  March  is>;ue 
of  Naval  Affairs: 

ONE    DEPARTMENT    OU    THREE    DEPARTMENTS 

Tlie  armed  furces  exu.1  only  to  prewrve 
OU.-  national  srcunty  and  their  orgaalEa- 
ilonat  structure  should  be  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  the  most  economical  which  wiU 
enable  them  to  accomplish  their  mls.sion. 
Tlie  proposal  now  before  the  Congrcs*  to 
merge  the  Army  and  Navy  Into  a  single  de- 
partment of  the  Government  will  either 
strengthen  or  weaken  the  structure  of  our 
national  security,  and  It  shou'.d  be  Judged 
from  Just  that  angle;  If  its  merits  can  be 
proved  by  presentation  of  real  evidence  It 
should  be  adopted,  but  If  its  alleged  ad- 
vantages are  based  upon  unsubstantiated 
and  shadowy  claims  which  will  not  bear  close 
scrutiny  it  should  be  rejected. 

As  members  of  the  armed  forces,  either  ac- 
tive or  retired,  shipmates  of  the  Fleet  Re- 
serve will  find  the  merger  question  of  vital 
Interest.  Its  Importance  Is  such  that  It 
merits  the  best  thought  and  study  of  every 
citizen,  whether  in  uniform  or  civilian  cloth- 
ing. The  President  ha«  indicated  that  he 
wishes  the  best  possible  solution  and  to  that 
end  desires  that  everyone  express  his  or  her 
personal  views  on  the  question,  subject  only 
to  the  requirement  that  Individuals  now  In 
uniform  make  it  clear  that  thev  le  express- 
ing their  personal  views  and  not  those  of  the 
administration.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  President  resulted  In  the  cancellation  of 
ALNAV  447.  which  restricted  public  discus- 
sion of  the  merger  question,  and  gives  each 
of  us  ample  latitude  to  dUcuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  vital  is^ue. 


There  it  nothing  new  In  the  proposal  to 
merge  the  Army  and  Navy  into  a  single  de- 
partment. Such  action  has  been  advocated 
In  both  England  and  the  United  States  at 
various  times  throughout  the  past  century. 
The  proponents  of  the  merger  have  never 
been  able  to  produce  sufDclently  concrete  evi- 
dence of  the  advantages  to  make  the  step 
seem  profitable  and  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
retained  their  identities  In  both  countries. 
That  both  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States  have  engaged  successfully  in  several 
viars  with  the  separate  departments  is  not 
by  any  means  conclusive  proof  that  this  sys- 
tem is  best,  but  It  rif>es  .«eem  significant  that 
In  the  N  -    the  First  World  War. 

and    t!  .     V        d    War.    the    English- 

speaking  nations,  with  their  separate  armies 
and  navies,  were  pitted  against  nations 
whose  military  strategy  was  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  or  dictated  by  a  general  staff  domi- 
nated by  one  service.  In  fact.  It  may  be 
pertinent  to  say  that  after  any  contest  the 
tactics  and  strategy  of  the  victor  are  entitled 
to  some  prestige  and  credit  for  having 
won.  •  •  •  but  at  the  moment  we  have  a 
quaint  theory,  backed  by  extrava^iant  claims, 
that  our  recent  victory  would  have  been  won 
more  cheaply  and  more  quickly  if  we  had  had 
c  ur  armed  forces  organized  like  those  of  our 
vanquished  foes. 

By  no  means  should  such  a  statement  be 
Interpreted  to  mean  that  the  exi.sting  strvic- 
ture  of  our  armed  forces  should  not  be  scruti- 
nized closely  m  light  of  the  lessons  of  the 
past  war.  Such  action  should  be  taken  and 
every  reme  i  mre  adi  ptcd  to  pU:g  the 

leaks  and   ;.  the  over-.-ill  cfflciency  of 

our  fighting  forces  by  consolidating,  reorgan- 
Iz  ng.  and  unifying  wherever  such  action  is 
necessary.  However.  It  Is  most  cs.-ential  that 
our  analyst!  be  as  critical  In  retaining  and 
improving  the  worth-while  elements  of  our 
Army  and  Navy  as  in  d  '  thts'^  which 

have  proved  weak  and  vd.    Which  Is 

but  an'  V  of  siyinn  that  any  change 

In  ^he  I  ion  structure  should  be  based 

upon  careiul  and  considered  study,  and  not 
upon  broad  and  sweeping  claim'-  which  prom- 
Ise  to  abolish  all  waste  and  duplication  by 
the  mere  act  of  bringing  together  two  huge 
and  complex  organizations  under  one  depart- 
mental roof. 

One  of  the  most  important  lessons  of  the 
war.  and  one  upon  which  there  is  no  dis- 
agreement In  any  quarter.  Is  that  of  unity 
of  command  In  a  theater  of  operation.  The 
complexity  of  modern  warfare  with  Its  sea. 
land.  air.  amphibious,  and  submarine  com- 
ponent.s  require  a  .-supreme  command  to 
bring  all  its  strength  to  bear  against  an 
enemy  In  any  specific  sphere  or  zone:  and 
whv-n  that  specific  area  becomes  too  vast  In 
.Mre  for  one  commander  to  handle  efficiently 
the  geo2raphical  limits  of  his  authority  can 
be  redefined  to  keep  the  assigned  task  with- 
in his  power  of  accomplishment.  For  the 
theater  commander  acts  to  accomplish  a  task 
which  has  been  assigned  by  the  high  com- 
manders of  the  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces 
at  the  seat  of  the  central  government,  and 
the  particular  task  assigned  each  theater 
commander  is  a  result  of  their  strategic  de- 
cisions as  to   the  conduct  of  the  war. 

While  full  and  complete  authority  In  the 
hands  of  the  supreme  commander  In  a  the- 
ater of  operations  is  essential  to  that  officer 
In  tising  all  the  armed  forces  to  carry  out 
an  assigned  task,  the  strategic  decisions  as 
to  the  conduct  of  global  war  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  one  man.  even  when  assisted 
by  a  brilliant  and  competent  staff.  This 
statement  is  not  based  upon  any  alleged  in- 
ability of  great  military  leaders  to  arrive  at 
decisions,  but  on  the  inherent  human  char- 
acteristic of  fallibility.  Decisions  which  de- 
termine the  success  or  failure  of  the  stra- 
tegic direction  of  global  war  must  be  deter- 
mined by  a  meeting  of  coequal  minds,  each 
of  which  contributes  Its  own  specialized 
knowledge  but  also  serves  as  a  balance  and 
check    on   the   others.     This   is,  the  system 
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which  has  worked  so  well  In  the  democracies, 
the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defense  in  the 
British  Empire  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
In  this  country,  and  it  is  a  safeguard  against 
the  mistakes  which  can  be  made  by  one  man. 
General  Marshall  once  stated  that  of  seven 
vital  strategic  decisions  made  during  the  war. 
f(}ur  were  correct  ones  made  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  and  three  were  incorrect,  one  made 
by  Hitler 

Strate^'ic  decisions  which  direct  the  con- 
duct of  war  require  delit>eration  and  con- 
sultation; they  can  be  reached  only  after 
careful  investigation  of  the  capabillti'es  and 
limitations  of  the  Intricate  structure  of  na- 
tional economy;  they  are  dependent  upon 
tangibles  and  intangibles  such  as  resources 
of  manpower  and  materiel,  political  and  in- 
dustrial conditions,  and  maximum  produc- 
tion of  the  sinews  of  war  while  still  main- 
taining '.n  acceptable  minimum  of  produc- 
tion for  the  ordinary  needs  of  life  within  the 
Nation.  All  of  the.se  complex  factors  must 
be  considered  and  debated  among  equals  at 
the  conference  table  until  the  acceptable  de- 
cision is  reached;  then,  and  only  then,  the 
decision  can  be  broken  down  into  tasks  and 
allotted  to  the  supreme  commanders  in  the 
various  theaters  of  operation  who  have  the 
required  unity  of  command  within  their 
areas  for   implementation. 

As  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  time  the 
8Ulx:ommittc«  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee  presently  engaged  in  drafting 
legislation  to  establish  a  single  Department  of 
National  Defense  Is  disposed  to  accept  and 
Incorporate  many  of  the  features  of  the 
Navy  plan  for  national  security.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Navy  plan  are  now  being  Implemented 
by  coordinated  action  of  the  War  and  Navy 
Drpartment.<<  where  such  action  does  not 
require  legislative  sanction,  and  an  intelli- 
gence agency  under  the  State  Department 
has  been  established  by  Executive  Order. 
These  measures  are  steps  in  the  'ight  direc- 
tion and  are  Indicative  of  a  mutual  desire 
to  cooperate  on  the  parts  of  the  War  and 
Navy  ijepartments.  but  agreement  on  details 
must  not  lead  public  opinion  to  believe  that 
the  Collins  plan,  which  is  being  used  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  as  a  basis  for  their 
work,  and  the  Navy  plan  have  been  welded 
Into  one  acceptable  document. 

Regardless  of  the  harmony  attained  with 
ngurd  to  coordinating  agencies  and  Inter- 
relation with  other  governmental  depart- 
ments there  remains  the  bafic  difference  of 
one  department  headed  by  a  single  secretary 
In  the  Cabinet  and  one  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
armed  forces  with  complete  authority  over 
the  entire  military  establishment  of  the  Na- 
tion as  advocated  by  the  Collins  plan,  as  op- 
posed to  three  departments  with  three  sec- 
retaries In  the  Cabinet,  and  a  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  now  organized,  with  coequal  status 
In  their  association,  for  the  determination 
of  military  strategy,  and  authority  within 
their  own  services  to  implement  their  col- 
lective decisions.  The  principle  of  the  Navy 
plan  may  be  boiled  down  to  its  essence  and 
stated  as  requiring  consultation  and  coordi- 
nation on  the  policy  and  planning  and  unity 
of  command  on  the  executive  level. 

This  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  the 
question  of  one  Secretary  versus  three  Secre- 
taries. Each  of  the  branches  of  the  Military 
Fstabllshment  Ls  large  in  time  of  peace  and 
gigantic  in  time  of  war.  Numerous  state- 
ments by  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  attest 
the  burdens  they  have  carried  In  the  admin- 
Istratloii  of  such  huge  establishments.  If 
those  burdens  have  b.^en  heavy  In  the  past 
with  separate  departments  It  Is  difficult  to 
picture  the  stature  of  one  human  being  who 
can  singly  shoulder  and  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibilities In  time  of  war.  The  whole 
question  again  reaches  the  Issue  of  one  man 
versus  three  men  •  •  •  the  necessity  of 
checks  and  counterchecks  to  guard  against 
the  mistakes  which  can  and  have  been  made 
throughout    history    when    the   aesilnies   of 


nations  have  been  placed  In  the  hands  of 
one  man.  Civilian  control  of  the  military  is 
a  fundamental  of  our  Government,  yet 
understanding  of  the  military  Is  essential  to 
the  efficient  exercise  of  that  control.  With 
the  complexity  of  modern  warfare  and  the 
specialized  weapons  of  the  various  service 
components,  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing of  the  role  of  each  service  in  order  to 
insure  an  adequate  balance  in  the  Nations 
total  effective  strength  is  more  necessary  than 
ever  before;  and  that  understanding  must  be 
In  the  minds  of  men  in  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President.  It  may  be  said  further  that  the 
President,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  entitled  to  full  and 
complete  presentations  of  the  views  and  needs 
of  each  individual  service  by  a  civilian  head 
on  cabinet  level  rather  than  to  a  presenta- 
tion which  has  already  been  passed  upon  and 
stamped  with  the  approval  of  one  man.  a 
single  Cabinet  Member  representing  all  the 
armed  forces. 

One  argument  advanced  by  proponents  of 
the  Cbllins  plan  is  that  a  single  depcirtmcnt 
and  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  armed 
forces  will  relieve  the  President  of  many  re- 
sponsibilities and  lighten  his  burden.  This 
same  point  Is  used  In  criticism  of  the  Navy 
plan  which  advocates  the  President  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Security  Coimcil.  It 
appears  that  the  requirements  of  the  Collins 
plan  in  lightening  the  presidential  biu-den 
can  be  met  and  the  place  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  in  the  organizational  struc- 
ture can  be  maintained  by  providing  for  a 
chairman  or  coordinator  to  head  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council;  the  position  to  be 
filled  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
Such  an  official,  when  appointed,  should  be 
an  ex-officlo  menxber  of  the  Cabinet  and 
would  guide  the  decisions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Security  Council 
through  the  Cabinet  where  he  would  have 
the  support  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  War, 
Navy,  and  Air.  Such  an  organization  would 
permit  the  President  to  maintain  close  and 
active  liaison  through  his  deputy,  or  co- 
ordinator, with  the  National  Security  Council 
in  time  of  peace  when  his  time  is  more  than 
occupied  by  the  many  functions  of  the  Chief 
Executive  and,  if  he  so  desired,  to  assume 
chairmanship  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  full  direction  of  the  national  ef- 
fort in  his  constitutional  role  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  armed  forces  In  time  of  war. 

The  name  of  the  philosopher,  or  he  may 
have  been  a  crossroads  sage,  who  said,  "Some 
people  grow  older  and  smarter  •  •  •  and 
some  just  grow  older."  appears  to  have  been 
lost  In  antiquity.  That  some  quip  applies  to 
nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  History  is 
replete  with  the  failure  of  one  man  to  ac- 
complish tasks  beyond  the  capacity  of  one 
human  intellect:  the  one-man  governments 
which  have  appeared  throughout  the  world 
have  fallen,  sooner  or  later,  because  of  the 
mistakes  made  by  one  man.  The  democracies 
of  the  world  have  developed  and  improved 
because  of  their  reliance  upon  a  system  of 
checks  and  counter-checks  to  insure  the  best 
common  good  of  all  their  people:  representa- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  Interests  and 
needs  of  all  groups  whether  large  or  small, 
before  determination  of  the  best  p>ollcy  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Any  Fascist  can  talk 
for  hours  upon  the  beneficial  results  of  abso- 
lute authority  In  government  and  point  out 
the  Increased  economy  and  efficiency  of  ab- 
solute and  Immediate  decision,  elimination  of 
waste  by  having  only  one  political  party,  na- 
tional harmony  by  elimination  of  discordant 
citizens,  and  so  on  ad  Inflnltimi.  Despite 
Its  alleged  inefficiency  the  democracies  have 
followed  a  two-party  political  system,  em- 
broidered by  varying  numbers  of  smaller  par- 
ties from  time  to  time,  and  their  system  of 
government  have  endured  while  the  one- 
party,  one-man  governments  have  gone  by  the 
board.  If  this  multl -party  system  is  wise 
and  proper  In  our  Government  to  insure  the 


best  Interests  of  our  people,  Is  It  not  equally 
true  that  the  organization  of  our  armed 
forces,  upon  whose  success  or  failure  rests 
the  whole  fate  of  the  Nation  In  time  of  war. 
must  be  safeguarded  by  having  the  8{>ecial- 
Ized  services  share  equal  representation  on 
the  level  of  the  Cabinet?  Let  It  ever  be  said 
of  this  Nation.  "It  grew  older  and  smarter." 


Ship  Sales  Bill  and  Surplus  Property 
Sales  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  October  1,  1945,  when  the  so-called 
ship  sale  5  bill  was  under  consideration 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  a^ain  on 
Febnoary  26,  when  the  conference  report 
W£s  considered,  I  recorded  specific  ob- 
jections to  the  legislation  In  the  form 
recommended  to  the  House. 

In  this  connection  and  imder  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  de.siie  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  copy  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  under  date  of  March  7, 
1946,  together  with  copy  of  the  reply  re- 
ceived from  the  President  under  date  of 
March  11.  1946. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
President  indicates  that  the  bill  is  not 
ideal,  that  in  his  opinion  for  .some  rea- 
son or  other  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  bill  could  never  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  the  sort  of  bill  necessary  to  be 
passed,  and  that  under  the  circum- 
stances he  has  felt  that  all  we  can  do  is 
to  try  to  make  the  bill  work.  ju.*;t  as  we 
tried  to  make  an  impossible  .surplus 
property  sales  bill  work. 

The  letters  follow: 

Makch  7,  1940. 
The  Honorable  Harit  S.  Tkumam, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  Hoiue.  Wa^Jiington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  PRfsiDENT:  In  view  of  the  vital 
Importance  of  economy  in  Federal  expendi- 
ture with  the  danger  of  severe  Inflation,  I 
venture  to  comment  briefly  on  the  Bo-<al!'»d 
ship-sales  legislation  now  before  you  for  con- 
sideration. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bill  in  its  prewnt 
form   is  still  open  to  important  objections. 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  section  802  and 
section  902  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936.  it  Is  specmcally  provided  that  the  Gov- 
ernment In  time  of  national  emergency  may 
acquire  any  vessel  on  which  a  construction 
subsidy  has  been  paid  at  a  price  not  to  exceed 
the  depreciated  cost  to  the  owner  of  the  ves- 
sel. I  find  no  such  provision  In  the  pending 
legislation  although  it  would  seem  that  the 
equivalent  of  a  construction  subsidy,  and 
more,  is  to  be  allowed  in  respect  to  vessels 
sold.  If  my  Interpretation  is  correct.  It  would 
appear  that  this  omission  might  cost  the 
Government  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  event  of  another  national 
emergency. 

2.  For  years  It  has  been  charged  that  many 
millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  mi'lions.  of 
dollars  have  l)een  paid  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission and  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion in  excessive  purchases,  charter  hire,  and 
Insurance  to  ship  operators,  including  pre- 
Eumablv,  some  of  those  concerns  who  are  *o 
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bene!  t  by  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing hgislation.  No  provision  is  made  in  the 
pendi  ng  bill  for  the  adjustment  of  wartime 
trans  ictlons  as  a  condition  precedent  to  pur- 
chase i  under  the  pending  bill. 

3.  i  I  number  of  vessels  constructed  under 
the  1  )36  act  have  l)een  sold  in  recent  years 
to  va  10U3  purchasers.  The  pending  legisla- 
tion proposes  to  adjust  the  sales  prices  on 
these  vessels  downward  to  an  extent  which 
will  nvolve  further  contributions  on  the 
part  of  the  taxpayers  estimated  at  some 
989 .<X  0  000. 

4.  '  Vhat  the  proposed  allowance  in  respect 
to  ta:  ikers  will  amount  to.  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  seen  estimates  running  Into  a  great 
man\  millions  of  dollars.  I  understand  that 
the  1  rospectlve  purchasers  plan  to  operate 
the  ankers  in  domestic  service  carrying 
their  own  products. 

Th;  mnximum  trade-in  allowance  pro- 
vSdcc  by  the  bill  is  also.  I  believe,  a  very 
liberi  J  one.  If  the  maximum  in  this  respect 
Is  to  become  the  minimum  in  practice,  a 
furtl  er  contribution  by  the  people,  running 
Into  i  great  many  millions  of  dollars,  would 
iollo'  r. 

Ot  ler  objections  to  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion lave  been  included  in  the  remarks  which 
I  ha^  e  made  on  the  fl  jor  of  the  House  in  con- 
nect! an  with  the  orltrinal  bill  and  the  con- 
ferer  ?e  report.  It  is  impossible.  I  think,  to 
read  the  proposed  provisions  in  regard  to 
putti  ng  vessels  in  class  in  regard  to  supplying 
desir  ible  features,  in  regard  to  normal  de- 
preciition,  in  regard  to  excessive  wear  and 
nU  in  re;ard  to  tax  adjustment  and 
n    allowance,    witliout    reaching    the 


tivel  ■ 
Octo 


usion  that  returns  to  the  Treasury,  at 

from   the   sales  of  ships   will    be   rela- 

meaeer.       (Congressional    RrroRD    of 

)er  1,  1945.  and  February  26.  1946.) 


Yoj.  of  course,  appreciate  that  under  the 
Surp  us  Property  Act  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion now  has  full  authority  to  dispone  of 
surp  us  ships  to  the  highest  competitive 
biddi  T. 

Yoa  also.  I  am  sure,  are  aware  of  the  dis- 
clcsi;  res  which  have  been  recently  made  in 
refer  nee  to  the  past  financial  operations  of 
the  Itarltime  Commission  and  War  Shipping 
Adm  nistration.  including  the  finding  by  the 
Comitroller  General  of  the  United  States  to 
the  » erect  that  over  S5.82J.000.000  had  been 
Impr  >nerly  accounted  for  by  the  agencies  as 
of  Jv  ne  30.  1943. 

In  my  opinion,  the  situation  has  been  so 
bad  I  s  to  call  imperatively  for  a  thorough  ac- 
Ing  and  audit  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
»nd  for  thorough  internal  reorganiza- 
I  be'.ieve  this  action  should  be  under- 
! 'St  possible  moment. 
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R.  B.  WiCCLESWORTH. 


The  White  House. 
H'o  •    March  11.  1946. 

Hon.blCHARO  B.  VS  .^RTH, 

^ouse  of  Representatives. 

Washington.    D.    C. 

1I1||DE.\K   REPRESEJTTATIVE   WlCClESWOlTH :    I 

appri  elate    very    highly    your    letter    of    the 
•eveitth  in  rr ?ard  to  the  ship  sales  bill   which 
cl  ■■  ■       ,y. 

'  '■  of  course,  has  provisions 

ma>be  are  not  ideal  but  this  bill  has 

so  long  delayed  and   the  necessity  for 

d  sposal  of  our  surplus  merchant  marine 

Finent  in  seme  manner  is  so  great  that 

'     it  was  better  to  sign  the  bill  than  to 

probably  another  year  to  get  a  better 


Th|s  'hnuld  have  been  on  the 

.^  to  VE-clay   but  for  some 

or  other  the  committee  never  could 

an   agreement  on    the  sort  of  a   bill 

to  be  passed.     I  regret   this  very 

but  It  seems  under  present  conditions 

can  do  Is  to  take  the  best  we  can  get 

ry  to  make  It  work,  just  as  we  tried 


to  make  an  impossible  surplus  property  sales 
bill  work. 

I  do  appreciate,  however,  your  Interest  In 
this  matter  and  your  views  on  the  situation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harhy  S.  TaUMAN. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ROY.  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIG.\N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  radio 
addre.«.ses  recently  delivered  by  me  on  the 
subject  of  the  British  loan: 

THE  BRITI.SH  LOAN— PART   1 

You  may  have  been  wondering  about  the 
real  story  behind  tne  British  loan.  Much 
hns  been  said  on  this  subject,  but  so  far 
the  facts  presented  to  the  American  people 
have  been  so  glossed  over  and  so  twisted 
about  that  it  is  doubtful  If  any  American 
citizen  really  has  a  grasp  of  all  the  factors 
involved. 

A  matter  Involving  M.500.COO.OOO  which 
must  come  out  of  the  earnings  of  American 
families  Is  not  a  subject  which  should  be 
treated  lightly.  I.  therefore,  have  made  a 
very  careful  research  of  this  entire  question. 
The  f.-\cts  revealed  by  this  study  are  so  star- 
tling and  so  different  frcwn  the  generalities 
heretofore  published  about  the  British  loan 
that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  present  them  to 
you  in  full. 

The  pro-loan  propagandists  tell  us  that 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  this  British  loan 
is  the  tjetterment  of  Anglo-American  rela- 
tions. If  this  is  one  of  the  objectives,  the 
British  loan  will  go  down  In  history  as  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  failures  of  Ameri- 
can diplomacy.  We  can  only  Jud^e  the  Brit- 
ish attitude  toward  this  loan  by  what  the 
British  say  about  it.  and  their  attitude  to- 
ward us  following  previous  loans  to  them. 
Here  is  what  the  London  Times  had  to  say  in 
an  editorial  published  in  its  issues  of  De- 
cember 12.  1945.     I  quote: 

•  By  any  computation  the  bargain  Is  hard. 
A  labor  amendment  asks  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment to  refuse  its  consent  to  a  dollar  credit 
which  disregards  the  principle  of  mutual  aid 
on  which  the  war  effort  was  based,  which 
must  deprive  this  country — Britain — of  effec- 
tive control  over  its  own  currency  and 
trade" — I  am  still  quoting  from  this  British 
editorial — "and  under  which  the  nation"— 
that  Is  the  Briti.'^h  nation — "will  be  com- 
mitted to  undertakings  impossible  of  ful- 
fillment." 

"Sir  Hubert  Henderson."  this  B-ltl.sh  edi- 
torial goes  on  to  say.  "even  contends  that  the 
conditions  attached  to  the  loan  are  calcu- 
lated to  insure  default." 

"Calculated  to  insure  default."  says  Sir 
Hubert  Henderson.  In  other  words.  Sir 
Hubert  says  he  does  not  feel  the  British  can 
possibly  repay  this  loan  But.  to  make  it 
plainer,  this  same  editorial  in  the  London 
Times  in  another  place  gives  us  this  un- 
equivocal  statement.     I  quote: 

"The  proposed  payment  of  over  £35.000.000 
a  year  for  half  a  century  is  frankly  a  con- 
ces.sion  to  the  'business  principles'  of  the 
American  Congress — and  Is  no  more  likely  to 
run  its  full  course  unaltered  than  the 
elaborate  schedules  of  the  Dawes  and  Young 
plans." 

So,  you  see.  In  this  London  Times  editorial, 
a  clear  Indication  of  the  British  intention  to 


treat  this  loan  exactly  as  they  treated  the 
loan  we  extended  to  them  following  the  first 
World  War.  when,  after  meeting  her  modest 
payments  for  a  few  short  years.  Britain  led  all 
other  debtor  nations — except  little  Finland — 
In  their  repudiation  of  their  debts  to  us. 
These  nations  still  owe  us  $15,000,000,000  on 
that  account.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  Is 
amazing  that  anyone  should  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  expect  the  American  Congress 
to  approve  such  an  agreement.  How  can  the 
American  Congress,  in  all  conscience,  lightly 
give  away  four  and  one-half  billions  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money?  Giving  away  this 
money  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  which  the  bor- 
rower does  not  expect  to  rcpr.y.  is  giving 
away  money  which  will  take  focd  from  the 
tables  of  American  families,  clothes  from 
their  backs,  and  in  a  hundred  other  ways 
lower  their  standards  of  living. 

The  American  Congress  could  Justify  the 
imposition  of  these  s.icriflces  only  on  the 
grounds  that  the  American  people  would 
receive  something  in  return. 

One  of  the  supposed  benefits  to  our  Ameri- 
can people  has  been  described  as  the  opening 
up  of  markets  for  American  agricultural  and 
industrial  products.  As  you  know,  the  British 
Empire  has  controlled  the  access  to  its  mar- 
kets by  a  system  of  protective  tariffs,  which 
they  term  "imperial  preferences."  These  im- 
perial preferences  are  simply  high  tariffs  im- 
posed on  American  or  other  products  sold  in 
British  Empire  markets  to  which  different 
'.s  cf  the  Empire  are  not  subjected. 
..y.  the  cost  of  the  American  products 
plus  the  tariff  Imposed  upon  it  makes  the 
price  of  American  products  In  British  Empire 
markets  much  higher  than  those  of  British 
origin. 

The  proponents  of  the  BritU^h  loan  claimed 
to  have  achieved  concessions  from  the  Briti.«h 
Government  In  regard  to  these  tarlils — con- 
h  the  tariffs  would  be  lowered 
m  products  could  flow  Into 
these  markets  and  thereby  yield  Increased  In- 
come for  the  American  people. 

I  have  In  my  possession  statements  by  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps.  President  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade,  and  the  Right  Honorable  Ernest 
Bevin.  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  These 
statements  are  official.  They  were  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  official  de- 
bates on  the  subject  of  this  loan.  The  state- 
ments of  these  two  honorable  gentlemen  are 
rather  technical  and  like  all  such  technical 
statements  too  dull  and  too  difficult  to  follow 
In  a  brief  talk  like  this.  Nevertheless,  the 
gist  of  their  statements  Is  that  the  supposed 
concessions  the  United  States  is  to  receive 
from  the  British  Government  will  be  based, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bevin.  "On  trade  for  trade 
on  the  merits  of  trade."  and  in  the  words  of 
Sir  Stafford  Cnpps.  "the  initiation  of  a 
process  of  arf^iment  which  might  lead  to 
the  climlnaM'in  r.f  preferences  and  the  reduc- 
tion cf  t  rd  likewise  says  that. 
*>«fore  i.  sions  to  the  United 
States,  the  British  Government  might  "want 
26  countries  to  reduce  their  tariffs  before 
*hey— the  British — v/ere  prepared  to  drop  a 
preference."  In  other  words,  the  United 
States  would  have  to  stand  in  line,  hat  in 
hand,  and  wait  for  the  reduction  of  British 
preferences  and  the  opening  of  British  mar- 
kets and  then  would  receive  these  concessions 
only  if  the  British  received  everything  they 
asked  from  us  in  return. 

The  statements  of  these  two  men  prove  to 
me  conclusively  that  the  agreement  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  elimination  of  the  special  priv- 
ileges for  Britain  Is  not  worth  the  paper  it  1» 
written  on.  To  the  United  States  it  me.ms 
exactly  nothing,  except  this:  That,  unless 
we  open  our  markets  in  the  United  States  to 
free  and  unrestricted  trade  by  the  British; 
unle.'s  we  place  all  her  products  on  our  free 
!  in.  through  her  sj'stem  of  Imperial 

i  tes    and    her    control    of    excliange 

through  the  so-calied  "aterling  bloc"  will  be 
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able  to  drive  us  from  the  marketa  of  the 
world . 

Now  let's  see  what  we  have  established  so 
far.  First,  we  have  seen  that  the  British  say 
this  loan  is  a  hard  bargain,  and  they  do  not 
believe  they  can  repay  It.  Second,  we  have 
seen  that  the  supposed  advantages  for  the 
United  Slates  in  obtaining  new  markets  and, 
therclore.  new  income,  are  illusory. 

Now  let  me  show  you  another  aspect  of 
this  loan.  Sir  J.  Anderson  stated  In  the  Par- 
liamentary debates,  according  to  the  Lon- 
don Times,  that  "he  had  seen  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  (the  British)  position  (in 
respect  to  agriculture)  was  fully  protected, 
but  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  right  of  the 
participating  government  to  impose  restric- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  protecting  home 
agriculture  had  been  very  considerably  re- 
stricted. 

This  Is  a  fact  of  vital  Interest  to  the  farm- 
ers of  America.  Here  Is  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament  whose  views  are  given 
Wide  publicity  in  the  London  Times,  who 
be'.ieves  there  Is  a  possible  Interpretation 
In  the  loan  agreement  which  gravely  restricts 
the  powers  ot  the  participating  governments 
to  protect  domestic  agriculture.  Now  we 
begin  to  see  that,  instead  of  receiving  bene- 
fits, the  American  farmer  may  be  threat- 
ened. In  other  words,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  American  farmer,  the  Congress  is  asked 
to  take  money  out  of  the  farmers'  pockets 
and  turn  it  over  to  Britain  in  the  form  of  a 
gift-loan,  which  will  not  be  repaid,  and  at 
the  same  time  making  this  gift-loan  under 
conditions  which  may  threaten  these  farm- 
ers' very  livelihood. 

Does  this  strike  you  as  good  business  for 
the  American  farmer?  Is  this  honest  treat- 
ment accorded  to  him? 

Now  we  have  rtiree  points.  First,  the 
British  say  it  is  a  hard  bargain,  and  they 
do  not  believe  they  can  repay  the  loan. 
Second,  the  agreements  on  tariffs  and  pref- 
erences which  supposedly  would  open  British 
markets  to  us  are  Illusory.  Third,  there 
Is  very  serious  danger  that  the  American 
farmer  will  be  hurt. 

Let  us  carry  the  investigation  further. 
Perhaps.  In  making  this  gift,  for  it  Is  a 
gift,  of  four  and  one-half  billions  to  Britain. 
the  American  people  will  receive  in  return 
the  benefit  of  British  good  will — something 
to  be  prized  in  this  disordered  world. 

I  now  quote  the  Right  Honorable  Ernest 
Bevin,  whose  following  remarks  appear  on 
page  725  of  the  Official  Record  of  Parlia- 
mentary Debates  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Bevin 
said: 

"I  know  the  task  of  facing  this  loan  leaves 
a  good  many  people  with  a  sense  of  discom- 
fort. I  do  not  know  anybody  whoever  came 
away  from  a  money  lender's  office  and  cal- 
culated the  repayment  whoever  felt  com- 
fortable." 

So  you  see  Mr.  Bevin  makes  no  attempt 
to  characterize  America  as  a  kind,  generous 
friend  He  associates  America  with  a  money 
lender's  office — In  effect,  a  pawnbroker,  a 
hard  and  ruthless  dealer  taking  advantage 
of  the  miseries  and  misfortunes  of  others. 
This  in  the  face  of  our  preparations  to  for- 
give, cancel,  write  off  $25 ,0C0 .000,000  of  lend- 
lease.  «hich  we  extended  to  them. 

After  the  last  war.  when  America  sought 
repayment  of  loans  ,  advanced  to  Great 
Britain  and  others,  the  United  States  was 
referred  to  as  Uncle  Shylock.  We  then 
wrote  off  the  billions  we  loaned  during  that 
war.  Great  Britain's  debt  to  us  from  the 
First  World  War  alone  was  for  postwar 
loans,  and  now  amounts  to  $6  500.000.000 
In  round  figures.  We  were  called  Uncle 
Shylock  for  attempting  to  recover,  under  a 
clear  and  solemn  contract,  this  enormous 
.  sum. 

We  are  nov.-  called  a  money  lender— with 
all  Its  connotations  of  ruthless  dealing — be- 
fore this  new  loan  is  even  approved  by  the 


American  Congress.  We  gave — gave,  mind 
you— twenty-five  billions  antj  more  in  this 
war  to  Britain  via  ^end-lease.  We  are  now 
asked  to  give  four  and  one-half  billions  more. 
It  Is  a  poor  kind  of  money  lender  who  makes 
unrecoverable  loans  and  outright  gifts  far 
outweighing  even  the  faintest  hope  of  repay- 
ment, friend.'hip.  cr  service. 

Yet  a  money  lender,  a  usurer,  an  Uncle 
Shylock  Is  what  the  leaders  of  the  British 
Government  call  this  Nation. 

Is  this  kind  of  good  will  worth  four  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars  more?  It  docs 
not  seem  so  to  me.  and  I  feel  sure  it  does  net 
seem  so  to  you. 

So  we  see  this  British  loan  is  considered  by 
the  British  themselves  as  a  hard  bargain, 
which  they  will  be  unable  to  fulfill;  the  con- 
cessions in  Britisli  markets  have  little  tan- 
gible value  to  the  United  Slates;  the  liveli- 
hood of  American  farmers  and  workers  wiU 
unquestionably  be  endangered;  we  can  ex- 
pect history  to  repeat  Itself  and  with  noth- 
ing but  abuse  from  the  British  as  our  reward. 

These  are  startling  considerations.  Yet  I 
have  only  begun  to  give  you  the  full  results 
of  my  investigation.  Next  Sunday  I  will  give 
you  additional  Information  which  is  even 
more  startling,  because  I  believe  you  want 
the  truth  and  the  whole  truth  about  this  pro- 
posed loan,  which  will  so  vitally  affect  the 
living  standards  of  every  American  family. 

I  shall  continue  this  discussion  in  my  next 
week's  broadcast. 


BRmSH     LOAN — PAKT     2 

Last  Sunday  I  revealed  to  you  some  of  the 
startling  facts  which  my  investigation  of  the 
proposed  British  loan  brought  forth.  Today 
I  offer  you  other  startling  considerations  and 
facts  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  most 
interested. 

Last  week  we  saw  that  the  proposed  British 
loan  of  four  and  one-half  billions  is  a  loan 
which  the  British  doubt  they  can  repay;  that 
the  supposed  concessions  given  to  the  United 
States  in  opening  up  British  markets  for  the 
sale  of  our  products  is  primarily  a- fiction;  that 
the  livelihood  of  American  farmers  and  work- 
ers may  be  endangerea  by  this  proposal;  that 
far  from  obtaining  the  good  will  of  the  Brit- 
ish, we  can  expect  nothing  but  abuse,  if  we 
grant  this   loan. 

I  will  begin  our  discussions  today  by  read- 
ing a  quotation  from  the  British  Economist, 
the  foremost  Journal  of  its  kind  published  in 
England  and  one  refiecting  the  feeling  of 
British  business  circles  quite  accurately. 
Here  is  what  the  Economist  says:  "It  is  ag- 
gravating to  find  that  our  (that  Is  the 
British)  reward  for  losing  a  quarter  of  our  na- 
tional we.Tlth  in  the  common  cause  is  to  pay 
tribute  for  half  a  century  to  those  who  have 
been  enriched  by  the  war." 

The  reference  to  those  "who  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  war  "  is  to  the  United  States  of 
course.  The  British  attitude  Is  that  we  have 
emerged  from  this  war  far  richer  than  when 
we  entered  it. 

The  Economist  states  that  Britain  lost  a 
quarter  of  her  national  wealth  In  the  late 
war.    Let  me  compare  that  with  our  loss. 

The  estimated  national  wealth  of  the 
United  States  in  1938  was  some  $309,000,000.- 
000.  The  total  debt  of  the  United  States 
according  to  the  most  recent  official  figures, 
including  Federal,  State,  local,  and  private 
debts,  reaches  the  stupendous  sum  of  $455,- 
000.000.000.  This  does  not  Include  our  con- 
tingent debts  which  amount  to  many  billions 
more. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  again  to 
our  national  wealth  In  1938.  That  figure  was 
three  hundred  and  nine  billions.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  since  1938  we  have  devoted  our- 
selves to  the  war  effort  and  depicted  our 
mines,  stripped  our  for.sts.  drained  our  oil 
fields,  burned  up  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and 
suffered  incalculable  losses  of  war  material, 
and  manpower,  it  Is  obvious  that  our  na- 


tional wealth  today  could  not  possibly  exceed 
tbat  of  the  year  1938.  So.  therefore,  it  seems 
valid  to  use  the  1938  figure  for  our  national 
wealth. 

Now  we  owe  $455,000,000,000.  Our  wealth 
Is  $309,000,000,000.  The  diflerencc  between 
our  assets  and  our  liabilities  is  more  thuu 
$145.000.000.000 — that  is  billions,  not  mere 
millions — and  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
ledger.  We  are  in  debt  by  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  billions  over  and  above  our  totel 
national  wealth. 

This  one  hundred  and  forty-five  billions  Is 
47  percent  of  our  total  national  wealth,  so 
that  our  debt  Is  one  and  one-half  times  cur 
national  assets. 

That  is  how  rich  this  war  has  made  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  Impoverished 
by  this  war.  and  what  is  more  we  have  poured 
out  the  priceless  lifeblood  of  our  nearest  and 
dearest  to  save  what  is.  by  and  large,  an 
unappreciative  British  Empire. 

Let  me  carry  this  Inquiry  of  our  alleged  en- 
richment one  step  further.  From  December 
1941  to  October  1945  the  gold  reserve  of  the 
United  Slates  declined  by  $2  701000.000. 
That  Is  a  strange  form  of  enrichment.  It  la 
Just  the  reverse  of  enrichment.  It  is  part  of 
the  story  of  our  national  Impoverishment. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  British  assets  In 
the  world  of  international  finance. 

Admittedly  the  British  Empire  Is  insolvent, 
and  there  Is  no  probability  that  this  so-called 
loan  of  $4,400,000,000  will  ever  be  repaid,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  British  Empire  has  as- 
sets, and  there  are  some  very  strange  things 
to  which  I  direct  your  attention  in  connec- 
tion with  those  assets. 

In  April  1941  Great  Britain's  reserve  of  gold 
and  dollars  had  fallen  to  the  equivalent  of 
some  $12  OOOOOO.  About  4  years  later,  in  Oc- 
tober 1945.  Britain's  net  gold  and  dollar  re- 
serves had  risen  to  the  respectable  total  of 
$1,800,000,000.  This  was  the  result — a  wholly 
unexpected  result — of  the  lend-lease  agree- 
ment. This  lend-lease  agreement  has  cost  us 
$25,000,000,000  in  aid  to  Great  Britain  alone. 
While  we  were  pouring  out  these  billions 
Great  Britain  increased  her  gold  and  dollar 
reserves — which  Is  like  saying  her  cash — by 
approximately  $1,800,000,000.  Is  it  fair  to  say 
that  the  United  Stales  might  not  have  a  fair 
claim  to  this  substantial  sum  which  Great 
Britain  gained  during  the  war? 

Now  permit  me  to  take  you  down  another 
path.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  inflation.  On  this 
basis  he  feels  It  necessary  to  call  upon  the 
Congress  to  reimpose  wartime  wage  and 
price  controls.  Let  me  show  you  how  this 
British  loan  U  related  to  Inflation  In  this 
country. 

In  this  year  1946  and  in  the  year  1947 
when  domestic  goods  are  in  such  urgent  de- 
mand at  home,  the  granting  of  this  large 
credit  to  Britain  will  automatically  stimu- 
late an  additional  demand  from  abroad.  In 
other  words,  the  inflation  which  now  stems 
In  large  measure  from  the  lack  of  goods  and 
products  would  be  promoted  even  further 
by  this  additional  demand  from  Britain. 
Prices,  despite  the  OPA.  have  gone  up.  The 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  It  has  gone  up 
t>ecause  so  many  American  families  need 
so  many  different  products  and  there  are 
eo  few  products  to  buy.  Now  It  Is  proposed 
to  add  to  the  demand  of  American  families 
the  demands  of  the  British  families,  and 
thus  to  Increase  the  total  demand  for  goods 
which  are  already  In  short  supply.  Can  we 
keep  Inflation  down  thU  way?  Or  wiU  the 
demand  for  stockings,  and  shirts,  and  suits, 
and  all  the  other  things  be  so  Increased  thnt; 
prices — legally  or  otherwise — will  break 
through  the  restraints  upon  them  and  the 
cost  of  living  rise  sky  high? 

Here  is  another  consideration  connected 
with  this  same  demand.  While  the  British 
loan  may  create  a  demand  for  American 
products  at  the  very  time  we  do  not  want 
demands  from   outside  made   upon   us   lor 
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o  ir  limited  supply  of  goods,  when  American 
nlanufacturers  have  satisfied  the  demands  of 
American  consumer  and  look  for  markets 
e'Ahere.  then  the  British  demand  will  have 
hen  off  and  America  will  face  cut-throat 
c<tmpetltlon  from  foreign  Industry.     Let  me 
lote   from   an   article   in   the   Wall   Street 
J<  urnal  on  this  aspect  of  the  loan: 

"Then  is  likely  to  come  a  new  crisis.    When 
fqrelgn  folk  run  otit  of  American  loans  to 
American   goods,   will   American   world 
de  collap.se? 

■  The  exjjerts  think  it  will,  with  disastrous 

i-.^equences  to  our  domestic  economy,  un- 

one  or  both  of  two  possibilities  occurs. 

.  imports  might  be  bolstered  still  further 

a  change  in  United  States'  buying  habits. 

.  lending  abroad  might  be  followed  by 

sting  abroad.      It  Is  suggested  that  tho 

onstruc-  e  of  lonn  (that  Is  the  kind 

I'MH  wp  1.  discussing)  be  succeeded 

■•    by   private  or  governmental   In- 

m   productive   foreign   enterpriser. 

cialiy  In  economically  backward  lands." 

Bere.  my  friends.  Is  the  beginning  of  the 

kind  of  policy  which  paved  the  way  for 

dlsast'  ish    of    1929.      During    the 

led  bef  the  bonds  of  foreign  coun- 

e"j  were  solU  to  the  American  people.    The 

h-pressure  artists  of  the  time  sold  the.se 

r.ds    on    the    basis    of    blue-sky    promises 

ch    ended    In    repudiation    and    ultimate 

to    many    American    citizens.      It    was 

rely  a  private  matter,  of  course,  and.  al- 

nigh  the  Federal  Government  at  the  time 

h.  tnltted  the  sin  of  (■  in 

r''  •    this    traflBc.    it    a'  ".as 

to  f  the  Uv  -r- 

n  111  ie  for  hi:  iier 

not  he  wished  to  Invest  In  the«e  foreign 

Titles. 

Now.   however,   there   is   a   different   tech- 

ue.    The  idea  of  this  administration  is  to 

you  no  choice.     The  idea  is  to  tax  ycu. 

dip    right    Into    your    savings    and    your 

rnings  and.  whether  ycu  like  it  or  not.  hand 

money  over  to  foreign  governments. 
As  surely  as  I  am   t.ilklng   to  ycu   today, 
will  find  that  this  British  loan,  if  passed. 
l>e   only    the   forerunner   of   a   series   of 
loans.     First    they   will    be   made   for 
retonstruction   purposes:    then,   when   those 
fuhds  run  out.  this  administration  will  seek 
make  other  loans  for  the  purp<it>e  of  build- 
up  Industry    in    various    foreign    cnun- 
What  will  happen  to  the  United  States 
to  be  of  no  concern.     The  admin:stra- 
apparently  will  go  blithely  on  planning 
give  away  wealth  which  we  ac'.ually  do 
poMess.      I    have   shown    you    that    this 
owes    almost    half    again    as    much 
mcfney  as  the  value  of  the  entire  Nation  and 
Its  asseU.     If  we  sold  the  United  States 
everything  in  It  at  a  liquidation  sale,  we 
wc^uld  still  be  1145.000,000.000  short  of  cur 
To   meet   our    obligations    we    would 
•sets  one  and  one-half  times  all  the 
ts  «e  now  possess, 
rhe'myth    that    the   United   States   Is   a 
reservoir    of    unlimited    wealth    ts    a 
dangerous  and  downright  falsehood. 

ask  you  to  consider  the  British  loan,  and 
prospective  loans,  and  other  costly 
"s  of  thu  administration  in  that  light. 
you  feel  any  sense  of  responsibility  to 
yolirself.  to  your  family,  and  to  the  future 
wtlfare  of  your  children,  then  let  me  urge 
up  an  you  the  realization  tliat  the  United 
St  ites.  your  country.  In  not  an  overflowing 
cornucopia  from  which  wealth,  riches,  and 
ce    can    pour    out    In    an    endless 
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■  rou  and  I.  of  course,  must  realize  that  all 
th  ngs  in  this  world  are  not  measurable  in 
8  of  money.     Therefore,  we  should  not 
t  to  appraise  the  value  of  world  good 
We  should  consider  this  British  loan 
Umns  of  the  good  will  and  comradeship 
'-ht  derelop  and  make  permanent  Xx- 
the  people  cf  the  United  States  and 
people  of  Great  Britain.    Yet.  my  friends. 
■  -  sliown  you  that  the  British  themselves 
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do  not  appreciate  this  generous  gesture  on 
our  part. 

Recently.  Mr.  Mallory  Browne,  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Times  in  London,  had 
this  to  say  about  British  reaction  to  the  loan 
which   Congress   Is  now   asked   to   approve: 

"Not  for  many  years,  not  since  the  British 
defaulted  on  the  last  war  loan  and  perhaps 
not  even  than,  has  there  l)een  so  much  re- 
sentment, such  widespread  bitterness-, 
against  the  United  States  as  one  finds  ex- 
pressed in  Parliament.  In  the  press,  and  by 
the  general  public  in  Bittain  today." 

That,  my  friends,  is  a  fair  description  of 
British  reaction  to  American  generosity.  I 
ask  you  to  think  twice  before  you  give  your 
approval  to  the  British  loan. 

I  shall  continue  this  dlsrusslon  in  my  next 
weeks   broadcast. 

THE    BRITISH    LO.^N — PART    3 

As  the  tide  of  popular  opposition  mounts 
higher  and  higher  against  the  proposed  gift 
loan  of  what  really  will  be  about  four  and  a 
half  billion  dollars  to  Great  Britain,  and  as 
tired  taxpayers  and  exploited  Americans  gen- 
erally more  and  more  loudly  voice  their  op- 
position to  tl'  dure,  we  see  a  new  tech- 
nique being  i  forward.     It  is  a  tech- 
nique very   r^              •  nt  of  the  earlier  days 
of  the  New  Dt              :i  the  administration  al- 
ways   had    a    sly    approach    to    propositions 
which  It  knew  it  dared  not  put  up  to  the 
people   bluntly,   frankly,   openly,   and   hon- 
estly.    This    new    administration    technique 
now  Is  to  say  that  this  Is  to  be  a  loan  unique 
in  history,  the  first  and  Inst  of  Its  kind  that 
Mr.  Truman  will  agree  to.     That  all  sounds 
simple — much  too  simple,  as  I  shall  explain 
to  you  in  a  few  minutes.    While  that  propa- 
ganda technique  Is  being  built  up— and  it 
is  getting  under  full  n-  now— 
plan  is  also  in  the  v  That  p: 
be  for  th'^                                 to  pet  behind  tre- 
i.iendous                                to  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  and  then,  through  that  bank,  and 
without  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  tax- 
payers at  all— or  the  Congress  either,  for  that 
matter— take  care  of  other  loans  to  other 
countries  which  will  follow  in  a  procession 
^or   f^  '     '               The   trick   will   be   that   the 
prop.i.             "Vs  will  impress  upon  you  folks 
that   these   bank  loans,  to  be  made  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  will  be  on  a  strict  busi- 
ness basis,  under  strict  business  usage,  and 
will  be  sternly  collected  when  the  time  comes 
Of  course,  all  that  will  be  Just  so  much 
arsument  intended  to  fool  you  folks  whose 
dollars— whose  billions  of  dollars— are  to  be 
handed  cut  so  lavishly  to  all  and  sundry  who 
come  to  cur  Treasury  with  their  hats  in  their 
hanis 

How  many  of  you  folks  believe  for  a  minute 
that  after  we  have  given  Britain  more  than 
•25.000.COC.000  of  lend-lease  materials,  and 
after  her  repudiation  of  the  six  and  a  half 
billion  dollar  debt  to  us  growing  out  of  the 
First  World  \"ar.  and  that,  if  on  top  of  all 
that,  we  give  her  approximately  four  and  a 
half  billions  more  under  the  terms  I  have 
outlined  to  you  In  previous  talks — terms 
which  mean.  In  simple  language,  that  the 
British  never  Intend  to  repay  Us  a  dime  of 
either  the  principal  or  the  Interest— after 
we  have  done  all  that,  don't  you  believe 
every  other  nation  in  the  world  will  be  knock- 
ing at  our  Treasury  dcors  for  more  billions 
of  your  tax  dollars?  Of  course  you  do— you 
couldn't  conclude  otherwise. 

So.  then,  while  thoee  strange  Americans, 
whose  creed  seems  to  be  to  give  away  to 
everybody  else  all  the  American  wealth  they 
can  persuade  ycu  to  part  with,  plan  this  new 
unique  technique,  lets  look  at  some  per- 
fectly plain  facts  In  connection  with  this 
matter. 

First,  this  money  that  these  give-away  boys 
are  so  eager  to  bestow  upon  other  nations  Is 
your  money,  not  theirs.  You  are  going  to 
have  to  work  and  sweat  down  the  years  in 
the  beet  fields  and  down  the  corn  rows  on 


your  own  farms.  You  are  going  to  have  to 
labor  under  the  broiling  sun.  You  are  going 
to  have  to  toil  at  lathe.  In  the  mill,  at  the 
loom,  in  the  fields,  in  your  own  businesses  to 
redeem  these  wildly  scattered  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  goods  and  services — for  redeemed  in 
goods  and  services — your  joods  and  services — 
they  must  be  redeemed  some  day.  And  you 
and  your  children  and  your  grandchildren 
must  toll  to  pay  for  the  billions  and  the 
,     Fcores  <  :  ;  s  of  dollars'  worth  of  lend- 

lease  XV..  the   UNRRA  materials,  and 

the  stabilization  exchange  fund,  and  the  Re- 
construction Bank.  and.  heaven  help  us. 
every  other  kind  of  fund  the  State  Depart- 
ment striped-pants  boys  could  devise  and 
give  away. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  strange  chapters  of 
world  history  that  In  this  era — as  after  the 
last  war — every  time  anybody  anywhere  In 
the  world  thinks  of  a  Samaritan  he  just 
naturally  thinks  Instantly  of  Uncle  Sam- 
ar-l-tan.  Apparently  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
helping  himself  until  after  he  has  first  tried 
out  the  touch  on  the  American  people. 

Now  lets  look  at  this  new  plan  that  Is 
going  to  be  trotted  cut  to  fool  you  folks  If 
possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  from 
your  knowledge  the  vast  amounts  of  your 
money  the  striped-pants  boys  intend  later 
to  give  away. 

In  the  first  place,  whether  the  United  States 
lends  these  billions  through  an  act  of  Con- 
gress direct,  or  through  the  Expcrt-Impwrt 
Bank,  after  the  Congress  has  voted  that  In- 
stitution   your    billions    of    dollars    to    fling 
around,  do  you  believe  for  a  minute   that 
any  of  these  other  countries  will  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  the  treatment  accorded  Brit- 
ain?   Of  course  not.     And  why  should  they? 
Now  what  did  we  do  when  Britain  led  the 
procession  of  the  defaults  of  the  First  World 
War  postwar  loans?    Did  we  send  the  sheriff 
to   take   possession    of    British    assets,    and' 
the  assets  cf  other  defaulting  nations?     No; 
you   can't    dcT  that    with   governments.      To 
attempts    it    would    cost    many    times    the 
amount  of  the  loans.    We  had  one  choice.    II 
we  had  insisted  on  repayment,  we  would  have 
had    to    threaten    war— and    the    selzxire    of 
lands — territories — to  recoup  our  losses.    That 
would  have  meant   nothing  less   than   war. 
We  didn't  do  that,  so  Britain  and  France  and 
the  other  defaulters  piled  up  their  gold  re- 
serves and  their  bond  holdings  In  the  banks 
In  this  country— and  thumbed  their  noses  at 
us.    Now  you  may  not  know  that  those  de- 
faulted First  World  War  loans  were  all  post- 
war loans.    They  were.    We  wrote  off  all  the 
money  we  loaned  them  during  the  war  be- 
cause they  Insisted  that  we  should  consider 
that  oiiT  share  of  the  costs  of  a  war  which 
they  fought  for  us — if  you  plea«e. 

They  go  one  step  further.  Now  thev  not 
only  tay  we  should  write  off  all  the  billions 
and  multiplied  billions  of  lend-lease  mate- 
rials we  furnished  cur  allies  during  the  war. 
but  that  we  should  now  begin  to  pay  Britain. 
and  those  other  nations,  for  getting  Into  the 
war  at  all.  You  see.  they  claim  they  all 
rxished  In  to  defend  the  United  States  of 
America.  Were  they  In  no  danger?  Could 
they  have  stayed  out? 

Every  day  now  the  Communists  sing  the 
theme  song  that  we  owe  Soviet  Russia  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  getting  into  the  war 
to  save  democracy.  The  blunt  truth  Is  Rus- 
sia didnt  get  Into  the  European  war  until 
Hitlers  hordes  Invaded  her.  and  if  we  hadn't 
gone  to  her  rescue,  she  would  have  been  a 
desolated,  defeated  country  today.  Not  one 
of  our  allies  raised  a  hand  to  help  us  out 
with  the  war  against  Japan  but  they  are 
rushing  forward  now— particularly  Rusiia — 
demanding  their  huge  slices  of  the  vlctoi-y  on 
th«  ground.  I  suppose,  that  they  kept  Japan 
from  defeating  us. 

Now.  there  Is  another  strange— and  net  al- 
together frank— ph.ase  about  this  giving  ;iway 
of  your  dollars.  The  State  Department  de- 
nied most   strenuously  for   6   months   that 
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the  Russians  had  ever  mentioned  getting  a 
loan  from  us  Then,  suddenly,  and  with 
tongue  in  cheek,  they  haye  some  bt>£cure 
clerk  stumble  onto  the  docuhient  among  the 
files  where  It  had  gotten  "lost."  so  they  say. 
Somewhat  like  that  Yalta  agreement,  which 
didn't  get  lost  In  the  State  Department;  that 
got   lost    Instead   in    the   White   House. 

Now  If  your  business,  ycur  Government, 
and  your  dollars  are  being  handled  ,so  care- 
lessly that  a  billion-dollar-loan  request  can 
get  lost  In  the  State  Department  files  for 
6  months,  I  think  we  need  a  new  State  De- 
partment, don't  you? 

The  plain  truth  about  this  whole  mess  of 
intrigue,  folks.  Is  that  a  lot  of  our  own  mis- 
guided governmental  officials  have  some 
strange  Ideas  cf  our  responsibilities  and  ob- 
ligations to  other  nations.  If  the  world  Is 
ns  bad  off  as  all  these  give-away  ixiys  insist 
that  It  Is.  do  you  think  the  United  States  can 
save  it.  and  support  It.  and  fight  its  wars, 
and  patch  up  its  bruises,  and  rebuild  Its 
shattered  countries,  world-without-end? 

Just  the  other  day  in  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons  between  Prime  Minister  Attlee 
and  Mr.  Oliver  Lyttelton.  a  member,  it  was 
brought  out  and  stated  that  the  condition  of 
Britain's  export  trade  Is  such  that  this 
American  gift-loan,  if  made,  will  be  ex- 
hausted v.lthln  18  months  Think  of  that, 
16  month-s.  and  the  Interest  on  the  debt 
would  not  t>egin  until  1950!  Did  any  of  you 
folks  ever  try  to  pay  for  a  dead  horse?  'Y'ou 
know  Britain  would  never  repay  a  penny  of 
the  principal  or  the  interest,  and  her 
Fpokesmen  have  said  so  bluntly,  brazenly, 
frankly,  and  repeatedly. 

Sometimes  I  almost  believe  thev  really 
have  persuaded  themselves,  all  these  peoples 
over  the  seas,  that  this  was  our  war;  that  we 
ytarted  It:  that  we  got  them  into  it;  that  we 
were  recponslble  for  It;  and  that  we  really 
ought  to  pay  for  It. 

Now,  of  course,  there  will  t)e  terrible  star- 
vation acniss  the  seas.  There  Is  always  star- 
vation alter  every  war.  That  is  an  inevita- 
ble part  of  the  horrible  fruits  of  war.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  help  alleviate  that  suf- 
fering as  much  as  we  can.  But  lock  at  our 
own  awful  national  debt;  look  at  the  billions 
in  lend-lease  for  which  we  had  to  borrow 
the  money  and  which  we  still  owe  and  must 
pay  interest  on  down  the  ycai,;.  Lcok  at  our 
own  toll  in  blood,  shatte.-od  lives,  and  dead 
men  and  women:  look  at  LNRRA:  look  at  the 
fund  for  currency  stabilization:  look  at  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction:  look 
at  cur  Red  Cross;  look  at  a  myriad  other  re- 
lief measures  of  one  sort  and  another.  Of 
course,  we  want  to  help— but  we  face  a  ques- 
tion which  will  always  stand  there:  How 
far  can  we  help  without  sinking  with  the  rest 
of  the  countries  of  the  world  instead  of 
helping  hold  them  afloat?  That  question  we 
must  always  ponder. 

And  the  worst  feature  of  this  whole  busi- 
ness Is  the  deceit,  the  trickery,  the  subterfuge, 
the  falsification  which  have  been  and  are 
being  imposed  upon  you  folks.  At  least. 
In  our  efforts  to  help  save  the  rest  of  the 
world,  we  are  entitled  to  honest  facts  and 
fair  treatment.  Any  proposition  as  bound 
around  and  shot  through  as  this  proposed 
loan  with  trickery  and  sharp  dealing  ought 
not  to  be  put  over  on  the  American  people 
by  their  Congress — and  won't  be  If  you  folks 
and  the  other  millions  of  Americans  make 
known  to  your  Representatives  how  you  feel 
about  the  matter. 

Sometime  apo.  when  it  was  announced  that 
Winston  Churchill  was  to  sojourn  in  Florida 
for  a  few  weeks,  many  people  reca''"d  the 
fact  that  this  would  be  his  first  prolonged 
visit  to  that  section  of  the  world.  Those  of 
us  on  Capitol  Hill,  knowing  the  astute  gen- 
tleman, realized  that  there  was  a  purpose 
to  be  served  thereby.  We  who  have  been 
actively  Interested  in  stopping  further  drains 
from  our  Treasury  to  other  nations,  believed 


that  purpose  was  to  help  in  putting  over 
the  British  loan.  The  gentleman's  speech 
at  Fulton,  Mo.,  the  past  week,  however,  dis- 
closed another  and  f.-ir  more  serious  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Churchill  aims  high.  He  Is  the 
world's  greatest  gambler.  In  fact,  he  would 
make  us  a  party  to  the  permanent  preserva- 
tion of  the  British  Empire.  He  lends  every 
encouragement  to  keeping  our  Trea.sury  pipe 
line  open  to  British  financial  requirements. 
It  is  too  early  to  know  Just  what  we  are 
being  let  In  for  In  this  latest  British  pro- 
posal. I  hope  to  discuss  this  question  with 
you  later.  One  thing  is  clear  and  that  is 
that  the  President  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment were  fully  Informed  as  to  what  the 
distinguished  Britisher  would  say  and  had 
approved  his  remarks.  Will  this  episode 
prove  to  be  a  highly  tragic  blunder  cf  the 
Truman  administration?  It  behooves  Amer- 
ica carefully  to  stop.  look,  and  listen. 


John  Joseph  Cardinal  Glennon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS" 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaii.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Joseph  Cardinal  Glennon  was  laid  to  rest 
in  the  Catholic  Cathedral  in  St.  Louis,  the 
con.struction  of  which  he  was  responsible, 
on  Saturday  morning,  1  week  after  he 
had  died  in  Ireland  close  to  the  home  of 
his  birth. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Bi.shop 
Christopher  E.  Byi'ne  of  the  Galveston 
tTcx. )  diocese. 

Under  the  permission  granted  me,  I 
include  as  part  of  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  St.  Louis  Star- 
Times.    It  follows: 

"  'I  have  glorified  Thee  on  earth;  I  have 
finished  the  work  Thou  gavest  me  to  do.'  are 
^words  that  well  become  the  life  of  His  Emi- 
nence John  Cardinal  Glennon." 

Bislicp  Christopher  E.  Byrne,  of  Galveston, 
Tex  .  said  these  words  In  his  sermon  today 
at  Cardinal  Glennons  funeral  in  the  St. 
Louis  Cathedral. 

"He  Is  the  third  archbishop  of  St.  Louis: 
In  more  than  a  century,  this  See  has  had  only 
four  rulers,"  the  bishop  reminded  his  great 
congregation. 

Bishcp  Byrne,  a  former  St  Loulsan  and  life- 
long friend  of  the  late  prelate,  praised  Car- 
dinal Glennon  for  his  humility  and  for- 
getfulness  of  himself,  as  a  great  builder,  a 
scholar,  for  the  charm  of  his  genial  and 
amiable  manners,  and  for  his  oratory. 

The  great  cardinal  archbishop  of  St  Louis 
has  gone  away  from  the  scenes  of  a  long  and 
busy  ministry,  the  bishop  said,  in  which  the 
blind  and  the  lame,  and  the  deaf  and  the 
dumb,  the  sick  and  the  orphan  and  the  old 
had  been  cared  for.  the  poor  of  the  city  slums, 
and  cf  the  scattered  country  settlements  had 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them. 

Bishop  Byrnes'  sermon  fellows  In  part: 

"Nearly  16  years  ago  Archbishop  Glennon 
stood  here  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr  Ryan,  president  of  Kendrick 
Seminary.  On  that  occasion  he  said:  "I  did 
not  come  up  to  this,  pulpit  this  morning  to 
preach  a  eulogy.  Indeed,  holy  church  tells 
us  that  t  Is  inadvisable,  except  on  extrncrdi- 
nary  occasions  to  have  eulogies  spoken  ever 
the  dead,  and  I  think  so  too,  becf.use  really, 
when  one  leads  a  good  life  and  passes  on, 
well,  no  etilofy  is  needed.'  " 


"I  SHALL  ALSO  COPT   HIM.  "  SATS  BISHOP 

"Standing  In  his  place  today,  I  shall  re- 
spect that  conviction.  But  I  shall  also  copy 
him.  For  on  that  day,  he  further  said.  'At 
some  obsequies  it  might  be  well  to  voice  some 
thoughts  that  will  help  us  in  the  Journey  of 
life,  some  thoughu  that  come  from  the  life 
of  him.  v.ho  Is  now  on  his  last  Journey.' 

"Tlie  archbishop  did  not  intend  to  re- 
pudiate all  eulogy,  for  after  all.  the  little  lives 
of  the  saints  in  the  breviary,  found  dally  in 
the  hands  of  every  priest,  i^re  a  recital  of 
their  good  deeds,  their  patient  sufferings, 
that  these  may  be  for  our  encouragement  and 
our  edification;  and  that  seeing  the  J(  y  of 
saintly  living  we  mght  draw  also  close  to 
God. 

"In  a  brief  wry  we  shall  try  to  do  this  for 
the  life  of  the  great  prelate  whose  remains 
lie  here  But.  as  he  for  Dr.  Ryan,  so  do  I  for 
him  plead.  'Pray  for  the  soul  of  the  dead,  cur 
deceased  friend.'  " 

GAINED    NEW   DICNrTT.   HONCS    AND   POWEB 

"He  Joined  with  other  Johns,  and  the 
James  and  the  PhilliJs  and  the  Nathaniels 
around  the  Vicar  of  Christ  who  called  them 
to  the  episcopate.  A  feast  was  ceUbraied.  an 
oft-repeated  Patch.  New  dignity  and  honcr 
and  power  v.as  given  to  him.  and  those 
chosen  with  him.  Before  he  left  you  lie  6a*d. 
they  were  not  for  him.  but  for  many,  for  his 
diocese,  for  his  city.  Had  be  brought  all  the 
gifts  and  benedictions  of  Rome  back  to  you. 
had  be  Joined  in  all  the  celebrations  you 
-planned;  had  he  received  your  plaudits  and 
.congratulations,  it  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted him  to  say  with  the  finality  of  Ce.l- 
vary.  'It  is  finished  '  " 

"For  he  had  a  passion  for  Ireland,  the  land 
of  his  birth,  the  place  of  that  early  educa- 
tion which  unfolded  his  mind  so  rapidly  that 
he  completed  preparation  for  the  priesthood 
before  age  would  permit  his  ordljiatlon.  He 
had  a  love  for  Klnnegad.  the  blessed  home  of 
his  parents  and  kin.  These,  too.  should  be 
given  like  Mary  was  given,  and  we  beg  the 
privilege  to  take  them  as  our  own  from  the 
hour  of  his  peaceful  death.  They  have  our 
sympathy  and  our  prayers,  brother,  and  sis- 
ters, and  relatives  all.  God  bless  and  console 
them. 

"The  first  archbL«hop  spent  50  years  in  the 
episcopacy  here.  He  rose  like  a  mountain 
In  the  plane  o'  pioneer  days  here,  and  built 
a  city  of  God  In  the  hei>;hls  that  radiated 
religious  Influence  as  far  as  the  Cont.nental 
Divide  of  the  Rockies.  The  old  cathedral 
(not  built  by  him.  but  where  for  long  years 
he  kept  his  chain  standing  alone,  and  aprrt 
in  Its  strength  and  majesty  typifies  an  en- 
during Kenrlck  greatness.  Forthright,  out- 
spoken, ardent  Achbishop  Kaln  followed,  and 
in  his  shorter  reign  gave  new  vigor  and  lUe 
to  this  Rome  of  the  West." 

THRtE  NAMES  SENT  TO  HOLT  FATHER 

"Then  came  here  our  lamented  Cardinal 
Glennon.  The  discipline  of  those  days  re- 
quired the  bL-bops  of  the  province  to  offer 
three  names  to  Rome,  and  the  diocesan  con- 
suitors  and  irremovable  pastors  offered  three 
more  names,  from  which  the  holy  father 
might  select  a  prelate  for  a  diocese.  Of  that 
historic  meeting  held  at  Kenrick  Seminary, 
then  on  Cass  Avenue,  there  lives  today  only 
the  distinguished  pastor  of  Sfe.  Genevieve 
and  myself.  The  name  of  John  J.  Glennon 
headed  our  list,  as  It  did  that  of  the  bishops. 

"The  coadjutor  bishop  came  down  quietly 
from  Kansas  City  and  found  his  way  alone  to 
3810  Lindell  Boulevard.  That  humility  ahd 
forgelfulncss  of  himself  was  characteristic  of 
his  whole  life  For  himself  nothing,  for  the 
splendor  of  religion,  fcr  the  glory  of  G<xl. 
all  that  the  world  can  give.  Time  and  again 
T  have  seen  him  on  confirmation  tours  la 
f.nr-away  country  places,  where  comforts 
were  few  and  oft^n  crude,  but  never  a  word 
cr  sign  of  displeasure  or  complaint. 
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"He  felt  that  If  as  a  bishop  he  had  sent  a 

piiest.    In    obedience,    to    Uve    In    such    sur- 

rojunding-s.  It  would  have  been  highly  scan- 

1  us  on  his  part  to  find  fault  for  1  day 

discomfort.     He  was  never  more  cheerful 

ai^reeable  than  when  on  a  tour  In  the 

i.rts  of  the  diocese. 

mn.sideration  of  others  was,  per- 

f.  of  his  plan  of  rxillng.     The 

Mf    the    canon    law.    and    the 

demands  oi  liturirv  were  never  overlooked  nor 

Iccted,  but,  in  the  government  of  the  dio- 

he  had  very  little  of  the  spirit  of  the 

n  subject  to  authority,"  who  could  say,  'to 

"go"    and    he    goeth.    and    to    another 

nv^  ■■  and  he  crneth,  and  to  my  servant 

1  "  ■    •  :u;a  he  dL>Pth  It.' 

:."r  lived  up  to  the  prayen  of  the 

1  Mass,  In  which  It  is  said.  "I  will 

longer  call  you  servants  but  friends."    His 

jrny   never   sasjed:    his   authority    never 

eU.  in  a  well-knit  diocese  he  held  the 

r  loyalty  and  respect  of  both  clergy 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


C!:CAT  BVILOER,  BUT  NEVES  GREAT  BORROWER 

hut 
:.ed 
more    tiian    t:  ciuhedral 

today  his  bl,.   ■.  _  i.   ,; .  ;     :  >  (and  in  Its 
fer    it    will    stay    till    resurrection),    he 
Id  deserve  that  title,  "maxima  cum  laude," 
;iuse  here  was  spent  millions  of  dollars  to 
irify  the  mass,  and  never  a  dollar  borrowed, 
power  of  the  man.  in  material  things, 
th   his  prle.sts  and  petiple.  needs  no  other 
liii'.;,  the  very  stones  would  proclaim  him 
!ilder  over  any  silence  about  It. 
H..S  Idea  of  "flrst  thing?  flrsf  was  always. 
It   is  Gods,  give  it  to  God  wholly.     How 
en  was  he  not  heard  to  say.  at  a  church 
ication   where   money   was   borrowed    for 
e   erection,     beautiful   but    not    yet    God's 
Tile   a    bank    holds   a   mortgage."     His   lii- 
tence  to  "pay  our  debt"  has  given  this  dio- 
a  Gibraltar-strength  foundation:  and  It 
IS    made    the    people    generous    and    open- 
v.clcd,    for    they   always    knew   where    the 
.'.y  went. 

It  Is  easy  to  have  fine  churches,  schools. 

titutions  of  charity  in  St    Louis.     He  had 

monopoly  on  building.     His  zeal  for  the 

f  of  Gr)d  opened  i:p  this  diocese  to  all 

e   religious   orders   and   communities   that 

shed  to  come.     There  are  convents  here 

lere    the    archbishop    for    40    years    never 

the  annual  profession  of  vows;  there 

schools  where  he  never  failed  to  grace  the 
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1  the  work  of  the  religious  In  their 
■d  laboring  in  the  parish  and 
^■^,  he  has  built  up  an  educa- 
•ystem  that  Is  abundant  and  efBclent. 
Is  new.  under  his  Initiation,  a  project 
operation  to  build  five  or  six  district  high 
Bchcols,  and  the  money  is  on  hand  to  pay 
for  them.* 

CARDINAL    HIMSELT    WAS    A    SCHOLAR 

"The    archbishop    was    a    scholar,    and    he 

nted  scholarly  men   and   women,   lay  and 

leal  Mscclated   with   him.     Nor  was   this 

r«nlty.     He    built   the   seminaries   of   this 

so  spacious  that  many  surrounding 

bi4hop>s  find  profit  In  sending  their  semlna- 

to  Kenrick.    This  has  given  opportunity 

one  of  the  unique  honors  of  His  Eminence 

Jo  in  Cardinal  Glennon. 

His  blessed  folded  hands  will  no  more  lift 

the  ^..Iden  cup  of  Christ's  blood  in  the 

y  sacrifice,  but.  all  over  this  land,  and  In 

foreign  missions,  more  than  1,500  priesu 

pray  for  him  as  they  raise  up.  in  clean 

tion,  the  chalice  he  first  put  Into  their 

.ly  consecrated  hands.     I  doubt  If  there 

bishop  In  the  land  to  match  him  In  this. 

■  times  in  the  last  27  years  he  crowned 

heads  cf  his  own  priests  with  the  mitre. 

for  twice  as  many  more,  did  he  speak 

Acclpe    Spirttum   Sanctum    that    made 
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them  blshope.  He  fulfilled  well  the  duty 
given  by  St.  Paul  to  Titus,  "to  set  in  order 
the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  to  ordain 
priests  In  every  city  ' 

"'Except  for  the  charm  of  his  genial  and 
amiable  manners,  perhaps  no  other  quality 
of  his  eminence  received  more  praise  than 
his  oratory.  To  be  an  orator  one  must  have 
deep  lovf  for  all  that  concerns  the  dignity 
of  men,  their  rights,  their  duties,  and  their 
decent  living.  When  our  Lord  sat  down  on 
the  mountain.slde  and.  opening  His  mouth. 
He  taught  them,  saying.  "Blessed  are  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  Is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,* 
and  from  that  beatitude  of  hope  to  the  end 
of   H.      ■  men   He   solaced 

Hls_  I.  in   to   let    their 

light  shine  beiure  men,  maintained  the  au- 
thority and  the  easy  keeping  of  the  law; 
urged  sacrifice,  even  to  doing  good  to  one's 
enemies,  demanded  respect  for  women,  and 
the  purity  of  wedded  life;  denounced  hy- 
pocrisy and  Injustice;  counseled  prudence 
and  wi.sdom.  and  beautifully  appealed  to  the 
birds  of  the  air  that  neither  sow  nor  re.ip. 
and  to  the  lilies  cf  the  field  that  labor  not 
neither  do  they  spin;  so  He  leftj.His  hearers, 
abiding  in  faith  and  confidence,  at  the  foot 
of  God"s  throne,  lisping  like  trusting  chil- 
dren. 'Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,  hal- 
lowed be  Thy  name." 

••Tlie  pattern  of  the  Be  the  Mount 

can   be  found   in   all   tht  .s   and   dis- 

courses of  his  eminence.  There  was  always 
the  great  God.  and  man.  for  whooe  redemp- 
tion God  became  Man.  and  all  the  wonderful 
supernatural  and  natural  things  God's  power 
provided  for  men,  their  homes,  their  children 
especially,  and  everlasting  life." 

WHO    CANNOT    SEE    HIM    NEAR    TONDER    THRONE 

"Indeed,  his  body  lies  coffined  there;  but 
who  that  ever  attended  mass  In  this  great 
cathedral  cannot  even  now  see  him  standing 
near  yonder  throne.  In  splendid  height,  in 
graceful  pose,  his  eyes  ahijht  with  the  fire  of 
his  love,  his  face  aflame  with  the  brilliance  of 
his  thoughts,  his  clear,  dUtlnct.  rythmic 
voice  calling  to  you  to  "lay  up  to  yourselves 
treasures  In  heaven;  where  neither  the  rust 
nor  the  moth  doth  consume,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through,  nor  steal." 

•They  hear  him.  too.  in  Mullingar  Ca- 
thedral, where  generous  Irl.sh  hands  bore  him 
to  his  glorious  IrLsh  requiem.  And  what  did 
he  say?  Was  there  prophecy  In  his  hesitating 
words : 

"  While  I  know  that  Irish  country  Is  will- 
ing to  tolerate  the  stranger,  may  I  hope  that 
the  title  would  be  modified  to  read  not  a 
stranger  but  only  an  exile,  home,  returning 
to  chant  with  you  St.  Marys  Magnificat.  He 
scarcely  can  be  a  stranger  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  born  In  the  ancient  parish  of 
Clonard,  under  whose  sacred  soil  his  parents 
today  lie  sleeping  and  where,  perhaps  when 
his  time  comes,  he  also.  But  why  delay  wfth 
such  contingencies?  Only  the  good  God  may 
know  where  an  exile  will  find  his  List  resting 
place.' 

"They  hear  him  at  Budapest,  above  the 
sighs  of  their  war  sorrows  and  the  groanlngs 
of  their  present  needs.  They  hear  him  m 
Dublin,  not  far  from  the  stately  home  of 
President  O'Kelly.  of  Erie,  who  was  host  to 
his  peaceful  death. 

"'Let  us  pause  at  that  hallowed  spot  and 
listen.  Nearly  a  million  people  stand  in  rapt 
attention.  Would  that  the  world  heeded  his 
words  of  1942: 

"The  spirit  of  hatred  and  suspicion  is 
rampant  everywhere.  The  nations  sit  in 
council  seeking  an  accord  on  which  the  fate 
of  Christendom  depends,  but  fear  and  sus- 
picion and  age-long  hate  thwart  their  ef- 
forts. Our  Christian  civilization  hangs  on 
their  agreement:  yet  they  temporize,  they 
falter,  they  fail.  When  will  our  broken  world 
come  to  realire  that  only  out  of  the  alembic 
of  divine  charity   will   come   a  solution   of 


those  tremendou-s  questions  that  vex  the 
world?  That  only  In  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus  will  the  hearts  of  men  be  united." 

THIT    HEAR    HIM    IN    BUENOS    AIRE.-) 

"They  hear  him  in  Buenos  Aires  where  the 
Master  from  His  mountain-top  shrine  looks 
down  In  benediction.  Above  all  the  bomb- 
ings of  the  late  cruel  war.  the  air  lines  of 
the  world  carried  his  voice  speakirg  the 
glories  of  Joan  d'Arc  fighting  for  king  and 
country  and  peace;  and  telling  again  of  St. 
Louis,  his  See  city's  saint,  fighting  i.galnst 
injustice  and  tyranny  and  hatred  of  Christ. 
The  richness  of  his  voice  made  the  peer  rich, 
for  he  never  tired  pleading  their  cause  with 
the  zeal  cf  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

""Jchn  Cardinal  Glennon.  little  did  the 
Vicar  of  Christ  think  that  there  wat  fore- 
boding In  the  symbolic  act  of  closln;;  your 
mouth  during  the  ceremonies  in  Rome,  or 
that  the  red  hat  he  gave  you  would  so  soon 
hang  from  the  roof  tree  of  your  cathedral. 
The  Master  knew  that  you  had  doi  e  the 
wot;:  and  well,  that  He  gave  you  io  do; 
He  watched  yv  ur  fidelity  and  steadfastness 
while  you  saw  only  darkly  through  a  glass. 
He  wanted  you  to  see  face  to  face;  He  wanted 
you  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  Last  Supper. 

"And  so  In  obedience  to  God's  will  we  take 
our  leave  of  you.  Our  hearts  always  will  love 
and  admire  you;  they  shall  be  filled  and 
overflowing  with  gratitude  for  your  kindness, 
your  blessing,  your  z?al,  and  your  example. 

"In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came 
to  earth  so  often  as  your  own.  and  the  bi  jding 
of  hundreds  of  priests  you  ordained,  we  bid 
you  adieu,  sorrowing,  like  the  disnples  on 
Olivet." 


Black  Bread 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondaij.  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinp  editoriU  by 
Arnold  Spencer  from  the  Advocate-Re- 
publican, of  Audubon,  Iowa: 

DLACK    BRE.AD 

Black  markets  have  brought  us  to  black 
bread.  We  wonder  how  long  it  will  take  our 
Congress  to  see  how  the  Insane  progrf.m  of 
the  OPA  is  heading  the  Nation  toward  eco- 
nomic ruin. 

Gestapo  raids  on  minor  violators  will  never 
accomplish  anything.  Idiotic  regulations 
taking  Into  no  account  the  true  ecouDmics 
of  costs  and  the  natural  laws  of  trade  reveal 
the  Incompetent  Imagination  of  the  po  Itical 
misfits  who  administer  it. 

Wheat  Is  rotting  on  the  ground  for  Uick  of 
transportation,  but  we  must  eat  black  bread 
to  provide  more  wheat.  No  trucks,  no  tires, 
no  steel  for  railroad  cars — but  we  must  have 
more  wheat. 

Regardless  of  regulations  that  may  come 
from  Washington,  there  Is  nothing  that  will 
force  production  at  a  loss.  We  need  liomes 
for  millions,  but  sawmills  cannot  oi>erate 
under  a  deficit  like  the  Government  is  doing. 
We  need  clothing,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
get  it  when  It  must  be  sold  below  cos:. 

This  week  we  are  mailing  butter  to  some 
of  our  poor  relatives— poor  because  the  OPA 
has  made  them  so.  All  they  have  Is  money— 
and  there  is  an  old  story,  "You  can't  take  it 
With  you,"  to  which  may  we  add  tlial  "You're 
going  soon  if  you  don't  eat." 
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Never  have  we  made  a  direct  request  to 
our  Congressman,  but  we  now  do  so.  Please. 
Brw.  do  something  to  the  best  of  your  ability 
about  the  OPA.  We  don't  want  to  see  price 
control  entirely  abandoned,  but.  for  God's 
sake,  try  to  beat  some  brains  Into  them. 

AnNOLD  Spencer. 


The  Wearing  of  the  Green 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  WORLEY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  "wearing  of  the  green" 
by  many  Irish — and  some  not  so  Irish — 
Members  of  the  House  in  celebration  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day  last  week,  I  insert  here- 
with some  facts  and  data  appearing  in 
the  Shamrock  Texan. 

Each  year  my  home  town  of  Shamrock 
.stages  a  gala  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebra- 
tion which  is  attended  by  thousands  of 
people  regardless  of  their  extraction  and 
a  right  good  time  is  had  by  all.  This  is 
the  only  Shamrock  growing  on  Texas 
soil  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  extend 
an  invitation  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  visit  this  fair  Irish  city  when 
the  St.  Patrick's  Day  celebration  is  re- 
sumed next  March  17  and  enjoy  genuine 
Texas-Irish  hospitality. 

QUOTING  SOME  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  FIGURES 
WHICH  PROVE  SHAMROCK  PRtTTT  NICE  PLACE, 
AFTER   ALL 

Sometimes  residents  of  a  small  city  like 
Shamrock  are  prone  to  forget  what  a  fine 
community  It  Is  In  which  they  live,  as  well 
as  the  business  and  social  opportunities  af- 
forded by  such  a  place. 

Bob  Clark,  recently  hired  secretary-man- 
ager of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  has  re- 
ceived several  Inquiries  cf  late  from  Indus- 
tries, cCBclals  of  which  state  they  are  Inter- 
ested in  establishing  in  a  town  like  Sham- 
rock. Having  asked  for  variou.s  statistics  of 
the  town.  Clark  has  compiled  figures  which 
most  of  us  know  but  Just  haven't  taken  the 
time  to  think  about  during  the  war  years 
Just  pa.st. 

Some  of  them  will  prove  interesting. 

In  the  first  place.  Shamrock  is  a  growing 
city.  In  1940  the  population  was  3.073.  At 
the  present  time  a  conservative  estimate 
would  be  4.000.  This  estimate  is  based  on 
the  utilities  connections,  the  number  of  new- 
houses  moved  here,  and  the  crowded  con- 
ditions of  hotels  and  tourist  courts. 

The  city  water  department  has  964  con- 
nections, the  West  Texas  Utilities  Co.  re- 
ports 1.030,  and  the  Shamrock  Gas  Co.  1,051. 
In  January  1940  there  were  530  telephones 
in  use  In  Shamrock.  In  January  of  this  year 
there  were  740  connections. 

Shamrock  Is  served  by  two  railroads,  the 
Rock  Island  and  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver, 
and  two  bus  lines,  the  Greyhound  and  the 
Cap  Rock,  furnish  service  in  all  direction.-^. 
The  city  Is  located  at  the  intersection  of 
Highway  66  and  Highway  83. 

The  city's  industries  are  listed  by  Clark 
as  natural  gas,  oil,  cattle,  cotton,  feed, 
transportation,  and  trucking. 

There  are  396  producing  oil  wells  In  the 
Shamrock  area,  with  a  daily  allowable  of 
6.277  barrels.  The  gas  fie!d.  the  largast  In 
the  world,  is  composed  of  308  wells  with  a 


dally  potential  of  3.375,568.000  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas. 

Shamrock's  water  supply  Is  adequate.  The 
wells  and  springs  located  north  of  town,  will 
produce  1.050  gallons  of  water  per  minute, 
or  1.500.000  gallons  per  day. 

Shamrock  has  churches  of  practically  every 
denomination  and  its. schools  are  modern, 
aggressive,  and  adequate.  Clubs  Include 
Rotary,  Boosters.  American  Legion.  Amer- 
ican War  Dads,  and  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  city  has  more  than  a  dozen  women's 
clubs:  and  fraternal  organizations  include: 
Masonic  Lodge.  Odd  Fellows.  Eastern  Star. 
Rebekah.  Woodmen  of  the  World,  Woodman 
Circle.  Royal  Neighbors. 

The  city  has  a  post-office  building  con- 
structed in  recent  years  at  an  expenditure  of 
$105,000.  The  12  employees  of  this  Federal 
branch  give  adeouate  service,  including  down- 
town and  residential  delivery  service.  Re- 
ceipts from  this  office  lumped  from  S18,500  In 
1940  to  $29,000  In  1945. 

Bank  deposits  have  Increased  more  than 
$3,000,000  during  the  past  6  years,  the  com- 
bined deposiU  of  the  two  local  Institutions 
at  the  time  of  the  last  quarterly  statement 
being  $4,479,538.49. 

Shamrock's  volunteer  fire  department  Is 
up-to-date  and  serves  In  a  commendable 
manner 

The  city's  amusements  consist  of  two  mov- 
ing-picture shows,  a  swimming  pool,  and 
parks  Two  tennis  courts  are  now  under 
construction. 

The  city  covers  an  area  of  one  and  one-half 
square  miles.  The  bonded  indebtedness  is 
$3C6.0GO.  The  tax  valuation  of  real  and  per- 
sonal properly  is  $1,835,699.99.  City  taxes, 
based  on  $1.50  per  $100  valuation,  amounted 
to  $27,535.48  in  1945.  The  county  tax  rate 
Is  $1  per  $100  valuation;  State  tax,  61  cents; 
and  school  tax.  $1.35. 


Ticking  or  No  Mattresses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 

Monday.  March  18.  1V46 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  past  year  or  more  the 
manufacturers  of  mattresses  have  been 
hard  put.  Apparently  OPA  has  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  for  this  type  of  in- 
dustry to  succeed  or  perhaps,  even  to 
survive.  Perhaps  they  do  not  think 
that  mattresses  are  es.sential.  Perhaps 
the  situation  is  that  they  have  found  it 
impossible  to  control  prices,  artificially 
fixed  prices,  in  one  place  without  throw- 
ing us  out  of  gear  in  another.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  whenever  we  tinker 
with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  by 
arbitrarily  planning  our  economy  at 
some  point,  it  unavoidably  upsets  our 
economy  somewhere  else  along  the  Tne. 

A  number  of  people  engaged  in  the 
business  of  making  mattresses  and  up- 
holstery have  written  me  and  I  dare  say 
have  written  other  Members  of  Congress, 
complaining  about  the  injustices  that 
they  have  suffered  as  a  result  of  price 
fixing  and  other  regulations  of  the  OPA. 
Hence  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  ticking  or  no  mattresses  for  the 
people. 


,  I  am  pleased  to  quote  Uie  following 
letter  from  an  Oklahoma  mattress  man- 
ufacturer on  this  subject: 

We  are  writing  to  tell  you  that  we  are  still 
finding  it  very  difficult  to  get  any  mattress 
ticking,  with  which  to  supply  our  ciasujmers, 
the  mattress  manufacturers.  In  1945  we  re- 
ceived less  than  40  percent  of  what  we  re- 
ceived in  1944.  We  had  hoped  that  when  the 
war  was  over  our  difficulties  would  be  over, 
but  conditions  are  petting  worse.  Many  of 
the  mattress  factories  are  now  closed  down. 
Many  of  them  have  l)een  forced  to  go  out  of 
business,  and  those  that  are  running  are  run- 
lang  only  part  time. 

This  situation  has  been  very  bad  for  the 
past  18  months.  We  wrote  you  on  June  28, 
19^.5  and  again  on  September  12.  1945.  Do 
you  recall  Just  what  you  did  about  It  at  that 
time?  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  your  efforts  that 
In  early  December  the  mills  were  given  an 
advance  oi  approximately  17  percent  on  tick- 
ings, and  the  net  result  of  this  has  been  that 
we  are  getting  fewer  tickings  now  than  we 
have  at  any  time.  In  the  last  year  cotton 
prices  have  Increased  3»4  cents,  which  is 
about  17  percent.  Perhaps  this  will  explain 
why  the  mills  do  not  find  tickings  attractive, 
even  at  the  new  prices.  Wages  and  other 
costs  have  gone  up.  We  had  a  letter  from 
one  mill,  saying  that  they  are  not  making  any 
tickings  because  the  17-percent  increase  does^ 
not  even  cover  the  increase  In  the  cost  of  raw 
materials.  Another  mill  writes  us  that  they 
have  dlscontiniied  the  making  of  tlcl:lngs, 
without  giving  any  reason.  The  mills  ceiling 
prices  were  set  in  1942. 

Not  questioning  that  the  OPA  was  neces- 
sary during  the  war,  it  Is  our  belief  that  If 
restrictions  were  removed  at  this  time,  the 
mills  would  soon  be  making  plenty  of  ticking, 
and  that  competition  among  the  mills  wou'.d 
prsvent  any  excesEive  price  rises.  Of  If  the 
OPA  was  fully  aware  of  the  hardships  con- 
fronting the  mattress  manufacturers,  they 
would  promptly  do  something  about  It.  The 
machinery  which  has  been  available  for  mak- 
ing ample  supplies  of  ticking  for  the  armed 
services  is  available  now  to  make  tickings  for 
civilian  use.  and  the  mills  have  more  help 
now  than  they  had  then. 


More  UNO  "Bunk" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  of  March  15,  1946: 

MORE  UNO   "BUNK" 

Can't  anyone  in  the  White  House  circle 
talk  sense  about  the  UNO?  Is  there  some 
mysterious  force  which  leads  everyone  In 
high  Democratic  position  to  assume  that 
whatever  he  says  will  be  accepted  on  faith 
by  the  public,  regardless  of  Its  abstirdlty? 

The  American  people  are  seriotisly  dis- 
turbed by  International  developments  dating 
back  many  months.  Their  trust  In  the  New 
Deal  approach  was  shaken  when  It  was  re- 
vealed that  the  Atlantic  Charter  was  a  myth, 
and  that  the  United  States  had  sold  out  to 
Russia  in  the  Crimean  Conference. 

Widespread  uneasiness  exists.  Nothing  is 
more  urgently  needed  than  frant  talk. 
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Ir  £tead  there  ha«  been  a  string  of  deceptive 
fraudulent  <  ns  of  foreign  prob- 

.  most  of  wh.  :ie  no  pretense  what- 

of  dealing  with   realities.     These  mes- 
were    adorned    with    little   white    lies 
on  their  face  were  false. 
B|ufT.  good-natured  Tom  Connallt.  Texas 
or.  and  loyal  White  House  errand  boy. 
►•d  to  the  series. 
NNM.LY  w;is  In  an  excellent  po- 
ll' public  Just  what  Is  needed — 
did       ,  — itlon  of  what  the  sklrmlsh- 
Is  about.     He  Is  chairman  of  the  For- 
Relations  Committee  and  a  delet^ate  to 
General  Assembly  of  tht  United  Nations 
ulzatlon  which  recently  met  at  London. 
he  uttered  an  absurd  and  mt-lf^ndint; 
quite   in   keeping  with   the  d  s 
idy  put  on   the  records  by  sue.            -s 
yrues  and  S.cttinms. 
le  opening  remarks  of  Senator  Connallt 
he  pace  for  the  rest  of  his  address.   Said 
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significant  that  the  Hrst  General 
w.-.s    convened    In    England— that 
ess  of  democracy  ■■ 

il.s  scuiids  Ko«)d.  and  presumably  he  put 

hat    way    becKUse    he    liked    the    phrase. 

trouble  v.;ih  the  remark  is  that  it  Is  not 

England  Is  no  "fortress  of  democracy." 

anyone  who  opens  a  discussion  of  world 

rs  on  such  an  erroneous  a.«sumptlon  may 

b    some    striking   conclu.sioiis — but    they 

have  no  relation  to  truth  and  f.ncts. 

gland  Is  not  a  democracy.    She  has  o31- 

y  and  formally  embr  'ional  social- 

v'hirh  Is  the  same  I  creed  that 

'  -s    say    they    believe    In. 

>■  Mhy  of  Hitler  and  Musso- 

It  is  the  antithesis  of  democracy. 

ter  In  his  talk  he  speaks  of  the  British 

lament  as  though  that  bcdy  was  still  In 

mnd   of   Eigland.     He  knows   perfectly 

that  Parliament  has  abdicated:   It  took 

year   rcces."?   when    It   extended    the    war 

for    that    period,    and    If    England's 

rnraent  Is  to  be  defined  nr  all  In  a  single 

the    deflnltlon    Is    neither    "democ- 

'  nor  "parllamentarianism."  but  "labor 

itorshlp." 

'.der  the  operations  of  the  war  powers  act. 
r  one  of  the  British  assurances  of  liberty, 
ig  bfick  to  and  including  the  Magna 
1.  has  been  suspended  No  longer  In 
and  Is  "every  man's  home  his  castle." 
m^er  Is  It  true  that   •'  '   funda- 

iil  of  so-called  human  ;  that  of 

nc  propo'-'v." 

)perty    r.-h  s   have   been   suspended    In 

and.     These  who  ho'.d  private  property 

the  Government  wants  are  forced  to 

It  in  return  for  bonds  which,  in 

of  the  Britons'  own  statements  about 

national  finances,  cannot  be  worth  the 

the  the  United 

u:.  h  the  Brlt- 
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Th|»  UNO.  according  to  Senator  Connallt, 
Is  "an  outstanding  success — an  un- 
1  led  success." 

same  newspapers  which  printed  stories 

Senator  Connallt  s  talk  also  printed 

act  that  Russia  has  sent  an  army  Into 

to  seize  by  force  what  UNO  was  afraid  to 

ihe   could   or  could   not    have.     F%ery- 

except  to  Senator  Connallt.  this  was 

■d  as  being   a  withdrawal   by   Russia 

the  UNO — a  move  that  may  blow  the 

UNO  program  higher  than  a  kite. 
tar  as  UNO  took  a  position  at  all  on  the 
1  in  matter,  it  was  that  Russia  ought  to 
her  troops.     Instead,  the  news  re- 
are  that  military  columns  there,  heav- 
med  with  tanks  and  other  equipment 
by  the  United  States  under  lend- 
are  building  up  rapidly, 
his  success — "outstanding  success,  un- 
"ed  success"? 

ator  CcNN.*L!.T  happilv  says  It  Ui;  that 
"  undr  n  with 

are  n.  .  ^o  savs 
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"the  United  States  will  resist  aggression  by 
arms." 

The  contradictions  and  evasions  ran 
throughout  the  Senator's  talk.  With  the 
world  threatened  with  a  new  war  that  UNO 
Is  admittedly  unable  to  halt,  with  Russia 
commirttd  to  a  program  which  in  his  own 
words  IS  "disquieting  and  disturbing. '  Sena- 
tor CoNN.u-LT  still  demands  that  we  rely  on 
UNO  as   'the  road  to  peace." 

His  illoglc  is  shown  in  another  phase  of 
his  comments  on  Russia.  In  more  places 
than  one  In  his  address,  he  expressed  his 
sympathy  for  Russia's  "devastated  lands " 
and  "piles  of  ruins  '  and  "graves  where  sleep 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  gallant  Rus- 
sians'—building  a  picture  of  a  ruined,  deso- 
late and  Impotent  land  incapable  of  causing 
harm  to  her  neiehbors. 

Yet  this  is  the  same  Russia  (though  one 
wciild  hardly  recognize  it  from  his  descrip- 
tion) which  he  says  by  Implication  Is  exert- 
ing "tremendous  economic  or  political  pres? 
sure  to  subordinate  other  nations  to  Its  will." 

The  Senator,  of  course,  is  embarrased  to 
remember  that  his  associates  In  the  national 
administration  showeied  the  weapons  of  uar 
so  abundantly  and  with  such  little  Judg- 
ment upon  the  Russian  Nation  during  the 
war  that  she  now  has  the  largest  and  pos- 
sibly the  best-equipped  army  in  the  world — 
and  Is  preparing  to  use  it  ruthle.ssly  against 
her  former  allies,  if  they  get  in  her  way. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVE3 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowinii  text  of  an  NBC  network  broadcast 
from  Boston.  Mass..  the  fifty-seventh  in 
a  University  of  the  Air  series  entitled 
"Our  Foreign  Policy." 

ANNouNcm.  Here  is  news  from  Boston  i 
Ccngresswoman  EorrH  Rocxas.  of  Massachu- 
setts, says  State  Department  should  take 
more  initiative  in  getting  the  facts  about 
foreign  affairs  to  Congress  and  to  the  people. 
C  an   RTTza.   of  Connecticut,   ad- 

voca  die  reports  by  the  State  Depart- 

ment to  congressional  committees. 

Francis  Russell,  of  the  State  Department. 
say3  public  opinion  has  an  Important  influ- 
ence on  our  foreign  policy;  advocates  com- 
munity efforts  to  stimulate  discussion  of 
world  affairs. 

This  Is  the  weekly  NBC  Unlversltv  of  the 
Air  program  Our  Foreign  Policy.  This  time 
we  present,  a  special  broadcast  from  the  New 
England  Conference  on  Radio  Education.  In 
Boston,  where  several  hundred  of  New  Eng- 
land's leading  educators  are  gathered.  "The 
Citizen's  Role  In  Foreign  Policy"  will  be  dis- 
cussed  by  Representatives  EnrrH  Norasr  Roc- 
EBS  of  Massachusetts  and  Joseph  F  Ryte« 
of  Connecticut,  both  Members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee;  and  Mr  Francis 
H.  Russell,  acting  director  of  the  OSlce  of 
Public  Affairs  of  the  State  Department.  Ster- 
ling Fisher,  director  of  the  NBC  University  of 
the  Air.  will  be  chairman  of  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr  FiSHXi.  It  Is  quite  appropriate  that 
Our  Foreign  Policy  should  visit  Boston,  since 
M.i^s.ichusetts  is  one  of  the  States  where 
this  series  is  used  as  the  basis  for  an  ex- 
tension course  by  the  State  Department  of 


Education.  The  University  of  the  Air  Is 
very  proud  of  this.  •  •  •  Now.  for  more 
than  a  year  we  have  been  dealing  with  our 
foreign  policy  in  operation.  But  we  have 
never  answered  this  basic  question:  What  can 
the  average  citizen  do  to  help  formulate  and 
carry  out  our  Nation's  foreign  policy?  Here 
is  a  query  that  crops  up  fiequently  in  cur 
mallbjjg.  and  this  is  an  excellent  occi?ion 
to  deal  with  It — before  a  conference  of  edu- 
cators; •  •  •  But  first.  Congres.>-man 
Rtter.  let  me  ask  you:  Just  how  Impo.tant 
Is  popular  understanding  of  our  foreign 
policy? 

Mr.  RTrra  P.ipular  understanding  of  what 
goes  on  In  the  world  Is  more  Important  loday 
than  ever  before — not  only  here  In  America, 
but  m  Europe,  and  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Why? 

Mr.  Rttm.  Because  In  a  shrinking  'vorld 
such  as  we  live  in.  we  must  ha\-e  mitual 
understanding  among  nations  if  we  are  to 
avoid  war. 

Mr.  FIsHEH.  Mr  Russell,  do  you  think  the 
people  understand  the  Importance  of  keeping 
In  touch  with  foreign  affairs? 

Mr  RrssELL.  I  certainly  do.  Judging  from 
the  amount  of  mall  that  comes  Into  the  State 
Department,  the  people  are  concerned  with 
our  foreign  relations  as  never  before.  They 
no  longer  think  of  forei>jn  policy  as  being  l.ke 

Mark   Twain's  cor  ^  of   the  weatter 

something  that  e\  .    complain."  .Tbnut. 

but  nobody  does  anytiiing  about.  They  want 
to  do  something  abou*  foreign  policy.  They 
want  a  voice  In  It.  As  a  former  resident  of 
this  State  I  know  that  the  Massachtuetts  law 
provides  for  popular  referendum?  on  matters 
of  public  Interest.  Including  foreign  affairs. 
Through  this  device,  the  people  have  ex- 
pressed their  approval  of  the  V/orld  Court  and 
World  Federation. 

Mrs  Rocnts  I've  seen  Interest  In  world 
problems  growing  in  my  own  district  in  re- 
cent years.  There  Is  a  great  deal  more  dis- 
cussion of  foreign  affairs  than  ever  befoie. 

Mr.  FisHEK.  Why  do  you  eiippcse  iha.  is.  ' 
Cv.  man  Roctus? 

M  ras.  Well,  the  war.  of  course,  and 

;y  the  influence  of  the  men  who  have 
ack  from  overseas.  As  time  goes  on 
more  and  more  of  them  will  become  leaders 
in  their  communities.  They  will  wart  a 
strong  America  and  a  strong,  consistent  for- 
eign policy.  They  won't  be  satisfied  with 
platitudes. 

Mr.  Ryter.  One  question  people  often  ask 
is.  Dj  we  have  a  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well.  Congressman  Rtter.  do 
we? 

Mr.  Rtter  I  think  we  have  a  basic  policy 
In  the  Atlantic  Charter,  although  I'm  not 
always  sure  that  we  fullow  through  on  11. 

Mr.  FisHCR.  Congresswoman  Rogers,  you 
are  one  of  the  senior  M?ml)ers  of  Congress 
You  are  the  second-ranking  Republican  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Veterans'  Com- 
mittee. You  have  traveled  abroad  a  great 
deal  studying  foreign  affairs.  Do  you  think 
we  have  a  foreign  policy? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think  we  have  certain  ob- 
jectives, but  we  do  not  always  follow  them. 
And  we  have  a  number  of  policies,  such  as 
solidarity  of  the  Americas,  the  open  door  in 
Asia,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Russell.  I  believe  President  Trumin's 
Navy  Day  speech  of  last  October  was  an  ex- 
cellent summary  of  the  general  princ.ales 
that  govern  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Russell,  can  you  sum- 
marize that  summary  for  us? 

Mr.  Russell.  The  President  started  by  fay- 
ing that  our  policy  is  b.-v^ed  on  frlendlypart- 
nership  with  all  peaceful  nations,  and  full 
support  for  the  United  Nations  Organlzat.on 
Then  he  listed  12  points.  The  gist  of  them 
was  about  as  follows:  No  territorial  expansion 
for  the  United  States,  or  for  any  coui  try 
unles3  it  accords  with  the  wishes  of  the  f  eo- 
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pie  concerned:  self-government  for  all  peo- 
ple. Including  eventually  those  of  colonial 
areas  and  enemy  countries;  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  religion  for  all  peoples;  free- 
dom of  the  sea  and  freedom  of  access  to  raw 
materials  for  all  peaceful  nations;  world-wic'e 
economic  cooperation  to  build  world  trade; 
and  the  good-neighbor  policy  In  the  Western 
Hemisjihere. 

Mr  Ryter.  Those  are  general  principles. 
But  very  often  we  Improvise  ways  of  carrying 
them  out.  and  hope  for  the  best.  We  com- 
promise too  often. 

Mr.  RcssELL.  I  agree,  Mr.  Ryter,  that  a  set 
of  general  principles  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
foreign  policy.  They  are  only  a  point  of 
departure  They  indicate  the  direction  in 
which  we  want  to  go.  It  might  be  said  that 
our  policy  toward  Argentina  and  Spain  has 
changed — stiffened — since  the  end  of  the 
war.  But  our  basic  objectives  have  remained 
the  same — to  promote  peace  and  self-govern- 
ment and  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  Let  me  add  one  point  to  the 
list  of  objectives  you  cited.  Mr.  Russell.  We 
need  to  look  out  for  oiu-  own  military  and 
economic  security.  We  have  not  always  done 
that. 

Mr.  Fisher.  But  what  about  the  citizen's 
role  in  all  this?  He's  the  central  figure  in  this 
broadcast — Representative  Ryter.  do  ycu 
think  your  constituents  are  well  informed 
about  our  forei|;n  relations? 

Mr.  Rtter.  Not  as  well  as  they  should  be. 
One  sign  of  that  is  the  very  general  tendency 
to  call  people  who  disagree  with  you  either 
Fascists  or  Communists.  People  are  loo  much 
Inclined  to  sound  off  on  any  Issue  without 
even  ex.imlning  the  facts. 

Mr  Fisher  Can  you  cite  an  example,  Mr. 
Rttek' 

Mr.  Ryter.  Thf-  British  loan — or  rather 
agreement,  since  it's  more  than  a  loan — is 
one  example.  There  is  too  much  of  a  ten- 
dency to  be  for  or  "agin"  It  right  off  the  bat — 
to  reach  a  hasty  conclusion  which  we  may 
regret  later,  at  cur  leisure. 

Mr.  Fisher.  No;  Congresswoman  Rogers, 
let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you  think  the  State 
Department  has  done  as  much  as  it  should  to 
in  Belmont.  Mass.? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  No,  Mr.  Fisher,  1  do  not.  The 
State  Department  could  do  a  great  deal  more 
than  It  has  to  get  the  facts  to  the  people — 
and  to  their  Representatives  In  Congress.  I 
believe  Its  officials  should  take  more  initia- 
tive than  they  have  to  keep  Congress  well  in- 
formed. And  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  get  Just  as  much  Information  as  the 
Senate.  We  may  not  ratify  treaties,  but  after 
all  we  are  very  close  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Rtter.  'That's  rlRht — the  SUte  Depart- 
ment has  often  neglected  to  ?ive  congres- 
sional committees  the  Information  they  need 
to  act  intelligently. 

Mr.  Fisher.  But.  Congressman  Rtter.  what 
bearing  does  this  have  on  Bill  Johnson,  our 
average  citizen? 

Mr.  Ryter  Plenty,  Mr.  Fisher.  If  Members 
of  Coneress  arc  well  informed,  they  will  dis- 
cuss the  Issues  more  intelligently  on  the  floor. 
Committee  members  will  be  better  able  to 
answer  questions  on  pending  legislation. 
And  don't  forget,  the  average  Congressman 
broadcasts  to  his  home  district  every  2  or 
3  weeks,  and  sends  material  to  the  news- 
papers In  his  district  on  these  things.  So 
you  can  get  information  to  the  jjeople  through 
their  representatives  on  the  Hill. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Mr.  Russell,  can  you  speak  for 
the  State  Department  on  this  point? 

Mr.  Russell.  I  certainly  agree  with  Con- 
gresswoman Rogers  and  Congressman  Rtter 
that  the  Department  should  do  everything 
poK6ib;e  to  give  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people  all  "the  Information  possi- 
ble. 1  think  that  great  steps  have  been  taken 
in  both  of  these  directions  In  recent  years. 
Some  of  the  top  officers  in  the  Department, 


Including  the  Secretary,  spend  a  substantial 
part  of  their  time  on  the  Hill.  Assistant  Sec- 
retaries have  been  known  to  appear  before 
three  or  four  committees  in  a  single  day. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It's  a  wonder  they  have  time  to 
get  their  work  done  in  the  Department. 

Mr.  Russell.  You  have  to  remember  that 
during  the  last  2  years  the  State  Department 
has  had  the  heaviest  legislative  program  of 
any  Government  agency  in  history.  Both 
Congress  and  the  Department,  as  well  as  the 
American  people,  have  taken  historic  strides 
forward  in  formulating  and  Implementing  a 
new  foreign  policy.  We  answer  many  re- 
quests from  Congressmen  for  information  or 
for  an  expression  of  the  Department's  policies 
every  week  And  the  Department  makes  un 
annual  report  to  Congress,  when  the  budget 
Is  being  considered. 

Mr.  Rtter.  Nevertheless.  I  think  that  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  we  hear  from 
the  State  Department  altogether  loo  infre- 
quently between  budget  hearings.  I  think 
we  should  have  more  frequent  and  recular 
rep>orts  to  appropriate  committees  on  various 
asi>ects  of  the  Department's  work. 

Mr.  Russell.  Of  course,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  regular  liaison  with  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
leading  members  of  that  committee  and  of 
your  own  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
have  been  sent  to  various  international  con- 
ferences— at  Mexico  City,  San  Francisco. 
London.  You  were  at  Mexico  City.  I  believe, 
Mrs.  Rogers. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  That's  right.  But  I'd  like  to 
add  this:  Our  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
doesn't  hold  enough  hearings  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  Department's  work.  In  1941, 
Just  before  the  war.  we  held  only  two  hear- 
ings in  a  5-monih  period,  except  for  those 
that  I  forced  by  introducing  resolutions  of 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Russell.  I'm  sure  that  the  State  De- 
partment would  be  plad  to  send  people  up 
to  discuss  its  work  with  your  committee  as 
often  as  you  wish  to  invite  them.  Of  course, 
the  Department  has  to  t>e  careful  that  it  is 
not  accused  of  lobbyinp  when  It  tries  to  make 
this  Information  available  to  Congress.  At 
least  a  half  dozen  departments  and  agencies 
In  Washington  have  been  accused  of  that. 
Nevertheless,  I  agree  that  some  way  should 
be  found  for  bringing  about  as  close  a  rela- 
tionship as  passible  between  the  Department 
and  Congress.  An  effective  foreign  policy 
requires   it. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Now,  I  don't  like  to  keep 
bringing  this  up,  but  how  about  Bill  John- 
son, the  average  citizen?  Kfr.  Russell,  what 
Is  the  State  Department  doing  for  him? 

Mr.  RusGELL.  I  think  that's  a  key  question. 
I  a<;ree  it's  very  desirable  to  convey  a  maxi- 
mum of  Information  to  Congress — but  that 
isn't  enough.  We  have  to  do  what  we  can  to 
meet  the  popular  demand  for  information  on 
foreign  policy  more  directly.  We  use  such 
means  as  publication  of  basic  materials, 
press  conferences,  conferences  with  repre- 
sentatives of  labor,  business,  farm  groups,  re- 
ligious groups,  women's  groups,  and  foreign 
policy  groups;  and  participation  in  this  and 
other  radio  programs,  as  well  as  occasional 
talks  by  ofRceie  of  the  Department  at  the 
Invitation  of  private  organizations.  I  hasten 
to  add,  however,  that  wo  are  able  to  handje 
about  1  cut  of  every  25  requests  that  are 
received  for  talks. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Rui-.sell.  that 
this  sort  of  program  reaches  a  very  large  part 
of  the  American  public? 

Mr.  Russell.  'Yes;  over  a  period  of  time. 
The  public  debate  over  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
proposals  and  the  United  Nations  Charter 
was  a  good  example.  We  sent  out  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  copies  of  these  documents 
to  people  who  requested  them.  The  press, 
radio,  and  even  the  movies  told  the  story  of 
Dumbarton   Oaks.     The    great   majority    of 


people  In  America  become  familiar  »ith  the 
proposals  In  a  general  way.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco, representatives  of  42  leading  national 
and  civic  organizations  actually  suggested 
several  clauses  which  were  incorporated  Into 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Similar  steps 
have  been  taken  to  secure  public  participa- 
tion In  the  formulation  of  the  UNESCO 
Charter,  the  International  Trade  Organiza- 
tion proposals,  and  others. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Congressman  Rtter.  is  the 
State  Department  doing  its  information  Job 
to  your  satisfaction? 

Mr.  Ryter.  Well,  Mr.  Fisher.  I  think  the 
Informuion  work  of  the  State  Department  is 
valuable.  But  it  ha.«  lis  dangers,  too.  People 
arc  apt  to  think  that  information  put  out 
by  a  Government  department  is  propaganda. 
That's  partly  because  the  information  re- 
Icaiicd  is  s.)  highly  selected. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  I  don't  believe  the  State  De- 
partment does  as  much  as  it  ehould  to  get 
all  the  facts  to  the  people.  If  the  public 
had  had  all  the  facts  in  the  years  preceding 
the  war,  it's  my  firm  belief  that  war  would 
have  been  averted.  The  neutrality  legisla- 
tion, which  the  administration  asked  for 
and  which  I  opposed,  lulled  America  to  sleep. 
As  a  result,  we  were  very  weak  in  a  military 
way.  Of  course,  I  realize,  Mr.  Russell,  that 
you  have  to  use  a  certain  amount  of  discre- 
tion in  dealing  with  questions  involving  our 
security,  in  order  not  to  aggravate  a  troubled 
situation.  But  let's  have  lull  Information, 
and  not  rely  on  the  atom  bomb  to  keep  the 
peace,  as  America  relied  on  the  Neutrality 
Act  before. 

Mr.  Rtre.sELL.  Mrs.  Rogers,  you  and  Mr. 
Rtter  have  Just  expressed  very  neatly  a 
dilemma  which  the  State  Department  faces, 
and  perhaps  always  will.  If  we  release  Infor- 
mation, we're  called  propagandists;  if  we 
don't  relea.se  It,  we're  accused  of  secrecy. 
According  to  a  recent  opinion  poll,  45  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  feel  that  too 
much  information  about  foreign  affairs  is 
kept  secret.  We  get  criticized  either  way — 
but  we  keep  trying  to  steer  the  middle  course. 

Mr.  Fisher.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  ten- 
dency toward  more  frankness,  toward  releas- 
ing more  complete  Information,  in  recent 
months.  I'm  thinking  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's exposure  of  Nazi  influences  In  Argen- 
tina and  Spain. 

Mr.  Rtter.  Even  there.  Mr.  Fisher,  the 
long  delay  in  publishing  the  facts  made  It 
seem  as  if  the  purpose  were  to  Justify  our 
policy,  rather  than  to  enlighten  the  public. 

Mr.  Ri«sELL.  I  can  say  this.  Congressman: 
The  State  Department's  policy  is  to  release  as 
much  information  as  poRsible.  and  as  quickly 
as  possible,  insofar  as  it  does  not  Interfere 
with  the  attainment  of  the  basic  objectives 
of  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Rtter.  But  a  maximum  of  information 
should  be  made  available  to  Memt>ers  of  Con- 
gress, even  If  it  cant  all  be  made  public. 

Mr.  Ru-ssELL.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Now  to  get  down  to  our  main 
question :  What  can  the  average  citizen  do 
about  all  this?  First  of  ell.  Congresswoman 
Rogers,  how  do  you  recommend  that  he  in- 
form himself  about  international  affairs,  so 
he  can  act  intelligently? 

.Mrs.  Rogers.  Well,  Mr.  Fisher,  since  this 
broadcast  originates  at  a  meeting  of  educa- 
tors, let  me  say  that  teachers  have  a  great 
responsibility  in  this  regard.  Surely  they 
ought  to  be  better  equipped  to  sift  the  facta 
about  International  affairs  than  most  people. 
I  believe  they  should  try  very  hard  to  present 
an  unprejudiced  picture  of  foreign  aflairs  to 
their  students. 

Mr.  Russell.  By  so  doUig.  they  will  bring 
fibout  an  interest  in  foreign  affairs  no*  only 
among  the  children  but  among  their  parents. 
My  young  son  brings  a  good  many  new  <deas 
home  from  school,  and  our  whole  family  en- 
Joys  discussing  them.  To  a  very  large  extent 
the  subject  matter  of  the  conversation  at  the 
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dm  ler  table  Is  dictated,  by  the  children.     I 
knew  that  s  true  In  my  f^imily 

tiTS.  RocExs.  Yes.  Mr.  Russell;  parents  are 
ly.s  interested  In  the  activities  of  their 
But  the  teacher's  responsibilities 
ven  further.  He.  or  she.  should  talte  an 
ve  port  In  the  intellectual  life  of  his  cum- 
Ity.  TMrhf-rs  have  a  lot  to  contribute, 
>Tth  »1  and  domestic   affairs, 

Im  '  hat  their  teaching  would 

uproved  by  more  of  an  exchange  of  ideas 
other  sections  of  the  community. 
Air  RTTER.  The  matter  of  where  teachers — 
:  -r  Citizens — get  their  information  on 
affairs     is     also     Important.       They 
it  ti  '  only  on  Governmc  i- 

.  bu-.  :;  the  press,  radio,  ni    .  s, 

the  like — independent  sources  that  are, 
Caesar's  wife,  "beyond  suspicion."  Or 
lid  be,  if  they're  not. 
M  rs  Ro--,ERs.  That  is  essential.  Mr.  Rtto. 
If  \  u'rt-  ^;olng  to  arrive  at  the  truth,  you 
hav  !  to  check  all  these  sources  against  each 
cihi  r. 

Rytoi  No  one  should  accept  Govern- 
t  releases  as  gospel  truth.  That's  the 
to  totalitarianism  The  citizen  should 
and  ILsteu  to  everything  he  can  lay  his 
hanbd  on.  talk  it  over,  and  make  up  his  own 
mini. 

Mr.  RtissKU.  That'«  rxHCtlv  what  the  State 

irtnienr  tri-s  t(j  et^.i  Congressman 

rtn        We     n.   kp     ii  •  n     available 

h€  11   it's  rf  or  wnen  we  think   it's 

led.  tut  \ ilnly  want  people  to  get 

I  frorn  other  sources  as  well.     And   we 

nf  to  see  free  di»cu!»8ion  of  world   issues. 

U!-e  we   believe   that  if  this  occurs,   the 
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II  evf:  fsnt 

if  loreigi     i         .: .  de- 
rKlracy  will  suiter. 

W  r.  Fishes.  Congresswoman  Rocexs.  you 
mn  tlonrd  th.it  our  communities  need  a 
bet  er    u     :  -  •        " ni?    of    i;    ■  .nnal    af- 

fair .     C  us  an   •  -c  of  how 

thai  cai. 

■<.    1  ir    Fisher— right 

in    '    •  (Hit    a   year    ; go 

city         \^  -    :    ;.   a  Very  succes.slul 

called    "Worcester   and    the    World." 
<ever«l  months  a  leading  member  of  the 
d   Nat  litis   was  honored  eac'n  week 
UsHFB    That     started.     incU'.     ■ 
the  program  manager  of  the  ki 
on.    who    got    the    cooperation    uf    the 


•3.   RccERs    That's   right,   but   the   wii.  lt> 
took   it   up.     In   fact,   they   were    verv 
husiastlc  about  it.    Each  Monday.  Mav  r 

am  Bennett  would  '  - -n  that  It  v^.is 

la    Week,    or    Ne-  s    Week,    i,r 

av   V.  ;!d   the  Hag  ui   the 

■ns  d   was  raised   over    ■ 

The    radio    carried    sperial    pn-grams, 
from    rec  pes    to    folk    music,    the 
curried     special     articles,     and     the 
and  stores  held  special  exhibits  on 
nation    that    was    being   honored.      The 
frequr:  '  ited   their   - 

country  u:  ussion.    Pr. 

3  of  the  luttlon  were  invited  to 
•r  during  the  week,  to  speak  to 
groups  and  deli%er  a  public  lecttire  at 
University      Often   shortwave    broad- 
were  arranged  by  the  local  station  dur- 
he   week,   on   which    W 
exchanged  greetings  ii 
people  In  the  other  countries      Berore 
^  eek  was  over,  the  people  of  Worcester 
iiuch  closer  to  the  people  of  an  allied 
ry   than   ever   before.     Mayor   Bennett 
this  way:  "We  must  somehow  under- 
the  Chinese,  the  American,  the  Pule. 
1  he  South  African  are  alike  human  be- 
wlth  a  common  desire  to  live  In  peace 
-^urlty.    Lack  of  understanding  breeds 
;.  suspicion,  and  ultimately  hatred  and 


de  s 


fruitM.  That  was  a  very  ambitioiu  pro- 


Mrs.  RocEKS.  But  very  much  worthwhile, 
Mr.  Fisher,  and  one  that  other  cities  and 
towns  could  very  well  copy. 

Mr.  RussEU-.  Congressman  Rttei.  I  had  a 

very  interesting  experience  In  your  State  only 
2  weeks  ego  I  was  invited  to  New  Caanan, 
Conn.,  to  talk  to  several  civic  groups  about 
this  very  subject— the  citizen's  role  in  foreign 
policy.  I  found  the  people  very  much  in- 
terested in  these  matters.  All  that's  required 
Is  for  someone,  or  some  group,  to  start  the 
ball  rolling. 

Mr.  Rtto  I  think  that  Interest  Is  typical 
of    most    towns    in    rr  Mr     Russell. 

And  I  know  that  the  sc:. a  Hartford  and 

other  places,  are  constantly  conducting 
studies  and  projects  on  other  countries. 
The  social  sclencts,  in  particular,  do  a  gcoi 
Job  of  this. 

Mr  RrssELL.  And  Interest  usually  ccn- 
t»^  '"it  is  1  In  New  Canaan, 

*»  P  t  comn  .  as  been  set  up. 

Mr.  FtsHn.  Which  brings  lu  to  our  S64 
qu?stion.  Mr  Russell.  What  can  Bill  John- 
son do  to  Influence  foreign  policv?  Will  that 
committee    in    New    Cana;i  action    to 

Influence  nnr  jviilrv  on  «i'.  ^ues? 

^^■'    '■  I  that  partlcu- 

'**'"  .  iM  resolutions 

"«■  liar    points   of    view.     Its 

Jo'->  :.......   to  make  8ti"»  "'   »  there 

is  as  much  Information  and  dl-  about 

foreign   affairs  as   possible   In    '  .ti; 

to   ci)(  rdinate   the   activities  i  ;  3, 


Mans  and 

'  •      ■•   .  .iS  actively 

as  possible  in  new  forms.     The  other  groups 

with  which  that  n -e  will  work  may. 

of  course— and  mai  n  will— take  posi- 

tions one  way  or  .1  .via  issues. 

Mr.  FisHEi.  Wha- 

Mr.    RcssELL.  The    »uc.ividuai    can    act    in 
m-rv    TT-v!.     He    can    write    letters    to    the 
tment   and   to  his  congressional 
.    ...'.•esinW-' -•■'•'^■-news- 
papers     He  can  sii  .  that 

are  con--- ;   to  tin-  n   tie 

stands.  hem  t..  He 

Can.uiii. 

'^tr     Uttfh    .\side    from    electing   Senators 
:i  who  reflect  their  views.  Mr. 
'■  -■  •     -"-    "'St  effective  '  the  aver- 

age citizen  has  of  mfluencn  ;ial  policy 

l.>  h'-  r'cpressing  his  views  in  letters  and  reso- 

iU';.  :;s. 

Mr  Russell.  This  sor- 
uiiii.  rtani  as  voting  ami 
opinion. 

Mr    Fishes    Tell  me.  Congressman  Rttes 
r   Is  your  reaction  to  letters  from  your 

^ iltuents  on  que  ■  ,f  foreign  pjlicy? 

Do  you  take  them  .<!t  '' 

Mr.    Rtteh.  I   .  , 

men  take  their  i:.  ,y. 

Mr.  Fishes    Do  the  lettrrs  you  receive  In- 
fluence yi,ur  cpmiuns? 

Mr    Rttes    Of  course  you  usually  have  att 
opinion  on  any  public  Issue  to  be^        v      1 
But    thoughtful    letters    from    con         .       3 
often  modify  that  opinion. 

Mr      Fishes.  What      do     you     mean      by 
•lul  letters"? 

vTEa.  Well,  you  soon  learn  to  evaluate 
letters.  The  ones  that  I  take  most  seriously 
are  from  pe<iple  who  take  the  trouble  to  tell 
why  they  hJld  certain  views  Letters  should 
also  be  r  '-.'.-/  shor'  ,n*t  take 

too  much  .  read.  ely.  most 

of  the  mail  we  get  is  from  people  who  Jtist 
say  they're  for  or  against  something,  and 
who  are  highly  emotional  about  it.  Some  of 
them  run  on  for  many  pages  without  giving 
you  a  single  well-reasoned  argument  to  sup- 
port their  views. 

Mr.    PisHxa.  How   do   you    feel    about    or- 
ganued  letter-writing  campaigns? 

Mr.  Rtteb    Well,  when  some  grtnip  bom- 
bards you  wltli  cards  or  letters,  aU  saying 


•  ity  Is  Just  as 
.^  taxes,  in  my 


All   Congress- 


the  same  thing,  of  course  you  don't  oay  so 
much  attention  to  them.  We  disccuiit  this 
sort  of  mall  heavily.  And  you  soon  learn  to 
recognize  the  ••repeaters'— pet  pie  whc  write 
you  tw  s  a  week,  on  the  slight- 

est   pr  ters    from    people    who 

write  only  occ -sionally.  on  Issues  they  are 
really  interested  in.  are  the  ones  I  read  most 
carelully.  I  pay  least  attention  of  all  to 
anonymous  letters,  or  letters  with  a  signa- 
ture but  no  address. 

Mr.  Fisher    Dj  you  get  many  of  those? 

Mr.  Rttti  Quite  a  few.  You  see.  as  Con- 
gressraan-at-large  Irom  Conn-  !  ' 

thr>?e   Addressed   simply   to   "i       _  i 

m- 

:.  i  .iEX  Well,  that  prov'des  real  Insight 
Into  the  congressional  mallbag.  Congress- 
woman  Rogers,  docs  your  experience  check 
With  Mr  Rttti  s? 

^'  ".at  I  rarely  get 

»'  a  great  deal  of 

mati— ail  that  my  staff  and  1  can  handle,  and 
sometimes  mere  than  we  can  answer  I 
especiallT  appreciate  letters  from  persons 
thoughtful  enough  to  say,  "We  know  you're 
bu*y.  so  don't  bother  to  answer "  I  r««ad 
th<»e  wltfi 
write  to  <■ 
than  '  ly. 

Mr    1      1-  -    ■; jout  mail  addressed  to 

the  Foreign  Affairs  Commlttee.-what  hap- 
pen.s  to  that? 

Mrs    Ro:;Eta.  It  fne«   to  the  chairman  of 


ti>. 
ab 

letter  rr  r 
portanf   '. 
our  h« 
Mr.  t  i--MiR 


Is  made  avail- 
S.-metlmes  a 
nts  an  Im- 

-   -•   ■  1- "   -^  .ncluded  lu 

n  the  printed  record. 
Mr    :■ 
tl. 


do  you  get  at 
day? 

Mr.  RfssiLL.  About  4C0  on  the  average.  In- 
cluding those  which  are  sent  over  from  the 
White  House  for  reply.    But  the  num^ 
gone  as  high  as  6.C00  a  day.    That  hi 
during  the  San  Francisco  Cnniervnce! 

Mr.  Fishes.  What  happens  to  all  those 
letters? 

Mr.  RussuL  They  are  carefully  read,  clas- 
sifl-d.  and  d  by  a  special  section  In 

the  Office  oi  ruum  Aff.-Urs  Otitstanding  let- 
ters are  sent  to  the  top  tracers  iu  the  De- 
pa*  for  reply. 

its.  But  does  public  opinion  actu- 
ally iiiikience  Statfr  Department  policy? 

Mr.  RvssELL.  The  b<st  answer  to  that  Is 
we  can't  have  an  effective  foreign  policy 
without   strong   public    backi!  know 

this.     Our  cfllce  studies   the  .    polls 

reads  and  analyses  some  2C0  nrwspapers  and 
numerous  magaslnea  and  radio  commen- 
taries, studies  trends  In  the  mall  we  get,  and 
sends  regular  reports  covering  these  matters 
to  top  offJcials  In  the  Department.     Our  p<il- 


Icy  Is  d 
former 
said,  -l 
earned 
focusing 


and    giving 
to    the   will 


need  by  all  th!^  As 
ate  Cord.-Il  Hull  once 
lotis  game 
;ie  task  of 
effect  in  the  world 
of    135.000.000    people 


through  the  constitutional  processes  which 
govern  our  democracy  '• 

Mr  PiSHEi  The  average  citizen  has  a  voice 
'"  '  -if  he  cares  to  use  It. 

*'  -alnly  does:  and  there 

la  another  thing  the  citizen  can  do  to  make 
our  leadership  in  world  affairs  more  effectlvs: 
That  Is.  to  help  keep  our  own  house  In 
order— to  help  demonstrate  that  democracy 
really  works. 

Mr.  Fisher.  How  do  you  mean.  Mr  Russell "» 
Mr.  Russni  T  r"-- .-,  this:  When  we  com- 
bat racial  t.  n,  abolish  slums,  as- 
sure a  wider  ui.sinoution  of  medical  services, 
cr  otherwise  enrich  the  lives  of  our  own 
people,  we  show  the  strength  of  our  demo- 
cratic  system  and  thereby  gain  prestige  and 
Influence  In  other  countries. 

Mr  Rtte«.  Keeping  our  own  house  In  order 
Is  the  best  wsy  to  combat  foreign  Ideologies. 
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Mrs.  Rogers.  In  Springfield.  Mass  ,  for  sev- 
eral years  there  has  been  an  educational 
campaign  for  racial  and  religious  tolerance. 
It  started  In  the  schools,  but  adult  education 
spread  the  Idea  to  other  groups.  The  idea 
was  to  show  what  each  of  the  various  racial 
and  national  groups  in  the  city's  population 
had  contributed  to  the  Nation's  culture.  It 
had  a  line  effect,  both  in  the  minority  groups 
and  among  the  others. 

Mr.  FisHFR.  What  about  other  Massachu- 
setts cities? 

Mrs.  Rogers.  In  the  high  schools  of  Lowell, 
there  are  more  Poles.  Lithuanians.  Greeks, 
and  children  of  other  recent  immigrant 
groups  than  old-line  Americans.  But  there 
is  no  friction.  We  practice  democracy  in  all 
our  schools. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Congressman  Ryter,  what 
abc-.it  Connecticut? 

Mr.  Rvtfr.  I  think  some  of  the  best  work  in 
my  State  has  been  done  by  Interfaith  coun- 
cils— local  organizations  of  Protestants. 
Catholics,  and  Jews.  They  have  carried  on 
a  very  effective  campaign  for  better  under- 
standing and  religious  tolerance,  on  the 
radio,  in  the  press,  and  even  on  billboards. 

Mr  RU.SSFLL.  Along  thus  same  line,  the 
average  cit;zen  can  help  to  cement  Inter- 
national friendship  by  welcoming  visitors 
from  other  countries. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  That  is  very  Important.  Mr. 
Russell.  We  can  start  by  wrlcoming  the  war 
brides  that  our  veterans  have  brought  to 
America.  We  can  take  pleasure  in  showing 
them  our  way  of  doing  things,  and  we  can 
learn  some  things  from  them  as  well. 

Mr.  Rt;ssnL.  Yes.  Mrs  Rosfrs;  and  Amer- 
ican communities  c,\ii  very  well  take  the 
Inttlntive  in  invitint;  people  frrm  other  ccun- 
tr  -it  us.     Tlie  Newspaper  Publishers' 

A-  M  of  Virginia  plans  to  Invite  edi- 

tors and  reporters  from  sevpral  countries  to 
live  and  work  with  the  editors  of  Virginia 
papers  for  3  months  during  the  coming  year. 
Mrs.  Rogers.  I  think  that  sort  of  thing  is 
splendid. 

Mr.  RfssELL.  The  State  Department  wanUs 
to  promote  these  contacts — exchanges  of 
teachers,  librarians,  doctors,  technicians  of 
all  sorts.  We  can  furnish  American  organi- 
zations with  the  names  of  corresponding 
groups  In  other  countries  and  help  to  ar- 
range exchanges.  We  believe  we've  got  to 
learn  to  say.  "HI.  nel-jlibor,"  to  Juan.  Jean, 
Johan  and  Hans  as  well  a.s  plain  John  Smith. 
Mr.  Rtter.  There's  nothing  like  personal 
contacts  to  build  up  international  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Congressman.  I  suppose  travel 
Is  one  of  the  best  ways. 

Mr.  Ryter.  It  would  be.  If  more  people  here 
and  abroad  could  afford  to  travel. 

Mrs.  RoGFRS.  And  if  when  they  did  travel, 
they  could  stay  lon^  enough  to  meet  nnd 
know  the  people.  Too  many  Americans  stay 
3  days  In  a  country  and  then  come  home  and 
try  to  write  a  book. 

Mr.  Rtter.  I  think  a  larpe-scale  exchange 
of  students  with  other  countries  will  do  more 
than  anything  else,  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Now,  I'd  like  to  try  to  add  up 
what  you  have  said.  You  all  acree  that  popu- 
lar understanding  of  our  foreign  policy  is 
very  Important.  The  Congressmen  feel  that 
the  State  Department  Is  not  doing  all  It 
should     to    supply     the     facts     the     public 

needs 

Mr.  Ryter.  And  Congress  needs. 
Mr.  fisHER.  You  all  agree  that  the  cltiZen 
can  make  a  real  contribution  to  foreign 
policy,  not  only  at  election  time  but  between 
elections.  He  can  do  it  by  letting  his  Gov- 
ernment and  his  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington know  how  he  feels,  and  why.  on 
speciflc  Issues.  He  can  also  contribute  by 
helping  to  arouse  interest  in  world  affairs  In 
his  own  community.  And  he  can  show  the 
world  that  democracy  works  by  cleaning  up 
his  own  back  yard. 
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Mrs.  Rogers.  And  by  giving  a  warm  wel- 
come to  foreign  visitors  In  his  community. 
And.  let  me  add  one  thing,  Mr.  Fisher:  The 
most  practical  day-to-day  contribution 
every  American  can  make  Is  to  save  food. 
Every  bit  of  grain  we  save  will  help  prevent 
starvation  abroad,  and  that  certainly  will 
help  to  bring  about  peace. 

Mr.  Rtter.  Prevention  of  starvation  is  cer- 
tainly part  of  our  fore  gn  policy. 

Mrs.  Rogers.  And  when  you  do  it  volun- 
tarily, it's  fun  to  see  how  much  jou  can  save. 


United  Nations  Organization  Gives  Ap- 
propriate Recognition  to  85,000,000 
Ccopcrators 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR-ES 
Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  plea.sed  indeed  to  include 
with  my  remark.s  a  portion  of  the  news 
relea.se  of  the  Cooperative  Lea^rue  News 
Service  dated  February  21.  1946.  which 
tell.s  about  the  action  of  the  General  As- 
.sembly  of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion in*  votinR  to  include  the  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Alliance  as  one  of 
three  organizations  given  permanent 
consultative  status  by  this  world  body. 

It  is  indeed  appropriate  that  this 
should  be  done,  for  the  cooperative 
movement  is  indeed  the  largest  volun- 
tary popular  movement  In  the  entire 
world  today. 

GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  UNO  VOTES  CONSULTATmi 
STATUS  TO  WORLD  COOPERATIVES  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COOPERATIVE  ALLIANCE  GIVEN  FEa- 
MANENT  PLACE  IN  ECONOMIC  COUNCIL 

New  York.— The  General  A.ssembly  of  the 
United  Natioi*  Organization,  at  its  final 
session  in  London.  February  14.  confirmed  the 
action  of  the  Political  and  Security  Com- 
mittee recommending  permanent  cjnsuita- 
tive  status  for  the  International  Coopera- 
tive Alliance  in  the  Economic  and  Sacial 
Council 

Final  action  came  after  days  of  heated  de- 
bate about  the  status  to  be  granted  to  the 
World  Federation  cf  Trade  Unions  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  On  motion 
of  the  United  Stales  Delegation  equal  status 
was  given  to  all  three  organizations  with  the 
door  left  open  for  affiliation  laterr  of  other 
nongovernmental  organizations.  The  reccm- 
mendatlon  from  the  committee  had  been  on 
a  vote  of  25  to  8.  In  the  General  Assem- 
bly meeting,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Ukranlan 
delrgatlons  again  submitted  amendments 
which  would  give  permanent  consultative 
status  only  to  the  WFTU.  These  amend- 
rafiits  were  voted  down  26  to  12. 

The  International  Cooperative  Alliance  Is 
a  world  fede'^ation  of  cooperatives  composed 
cf  the  national  cooperative  organizations  of 
G7  countries  with  a  total  membership  of  85,- 
000.000  families.  It  is  the  largest  voluntary 
economic  organization  in  the  world  and  in- 
cludes both  rural  and  urban  cooperatives 
thrcuihout  the  world.  Two  additional  na- 
tional organizations,  the  Cooprrative  Fed- 
eration of  Australia  and  the  Cooperative 
Lergue  of  China  were  added  to  membership 
In  the  ICA  since  the  first  application  for  ccn- 
Bultative  status  in  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  was  presented  to  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  of  the  United  Nations.    The  pro- 


posal, drafted  by  the  ICA.  was  presented  In 
San  Francisco  by  Howard  A.  Cowden,  chair- 
man of  the  Intel  Qational  Cooperative  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cooperative  League.  Wallace  J. 
Campbell,  assistant  secretary  of  the  League, 
and  Stanley  Sindelka  of  the  Consumers  Co- 
operative Association,  who  represented  the 
consumer-purchasing  cooperatives  in  San 
Francisco. 


Why  Small  Farms  Go  Out  of  Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  editor  of  the  Bennington  Ban- 
ner of  Binnington.  Vt..  Rob  Jepson,  of 
Siamford.  points  out  very  plainly  why 
small  farms  go  out  of  business  in  New 
Ensiand.  It  is  a  letter  which  deserves 
careful  readin;::  by  everybody  interested 
in  the  aggravating  problems  with  which 
the  so-called  small  farmer  has  to  con- 
tend. Under  unanimous  con.sent  I  am 
including  the  letter  as  an  extension  of 
my  remarks: 

WHY  SM.\LL  F.^RMS  CO  OtTT  OF  BUSINESS 

EDrroR  OF  the  Banner: 

I  don't  know  but  I  can  imagine  why  small 
farms  are  going  out  of  business.  Stamford 
depends  on  North  Adams  for  Its  market.  I 
can  remember  when  Stamford's  small  farms 
kept  from  two  to  forty  cows.  Look  at  them 
now.  The  places  start  on  the  east  roa^.  The 
Brown  girls  live  on  the  Stroud  farm,  njo  cows; 
Cameron,  no  cows;  Anna  Hammohd,  no 
cows;  'Hill  farm,  no  cows;  Fitch  farm,  no 
cow.s — they  used  to  keep  forty  or  fifty;  Gin- 
gemi  farm,  no  cows;  JiUson.  no  cows.  Now 
start  on  the  main  road:  Millard  farm,  no 
cows;  Cutler,  no  cows;  Bishop  farm,  no  cows; 
Phelps,  no  cows;  J.  O.  Sanford.  no  cows;  M. 
Sanford,  no  cows;  Paradise  farm,  two  cows; 
Warren  Clough,  no  cows.  And  so  on.  l/ock 
at  those  farms  now.  nice  lawn  and  flower 
gardens.  Pretty.  I  admit.  The  hill  farms 
have  most  all  quit.  They  are  covered  with 
brush  and  goldenrod  now. 

Years  ago  anybody  If  he  had  10  quarts  of 
raw  miik  could  sell  anywhere  he  wished,  but 
now  he  has  got  to  have  it  pasteurized.  Some 
farmers  can't  afford  to  put  In  a  plant  of  their 
own.  If  he  gels  the  big  fellow  to  do  It  for 
him  he  has  to  pay  2  cents  a  quart.  But  he 
has  got  to  sell  his  mUk  at  the  same  price  as 
the  big  fellow.  Pasteurizing  Is  good  of  course 
but  why  make  the  farmer  pay  for  it.  The 
milk  control  board  says  to  keep  milk  prices 
down  to  the  1941  level.  Plttsfleld  gets  more 
for  milk  than  North  Adams. 

Compare   the   prices   the   farmers   pay   for 
grain    and   labor   now  and   before   the   war. 
Farm  labor  has  almost  doubled.     Grain  the 
same.     The   Government   gave   me   35   cents 
for  a  hundred  pounds  of  milk  last  sunraer. 
Now  they  pay  70  cents  a  hundred.     I  don't 
blame  the  men  for  refusing  to  work  on  the 
farm.     They  can  get  big  pay  for  40  hours  in 
the  factory.    On  the  farm  they  work  70  or  80 
hours.    Some  people  think  the  farmer  works 
8   hours  a   day.     He  does.     E.ght   hours   be- 
fore   dinner    and    8   hours    after    dinner.     A 
farmer  has  to  be  a  Jack  of  all  trades,  plumber, 
butcher,  carpenter,  veterinary,  and  so  forth. 
Speaking   of    veterinary,    I    remember   one 
case.     I  was  invited  out  to  a  swell  party.    Be- 
fore going  to  it  I  went  out  to  the  barn  and 
I  saw  that  I  was  going  to  have  a  conttne- 
ment  case  on  my  hands.     The  cow  did  not 
act  right.     I   tried   to  get   a   "vet."   but   X 
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tfey  ««re   all   out  of  town.     I  don't 
So  I  had  to  take  over.     I  came  in 
taouhe  at  midnight  that  night.    My  wrTe 
ow  IB  your  patient  getting  along?" 
at  d   dandy.  I  aayi.     Baby   la   nuralnit. 
la  doing  aa  well  as  can  be  expected. 
th<  it  wits  once  I  s.iTed  a  cow 
Mint  repreaentatlvea  to  the  leglalature 
laws      They  p«ap><l  one  bill  where 
ers  "shall  ha»e  tested." 

s  a  (toed  bill      >  wants  to 

cow  that  is  not  OK.  They  appm. 
a  large  sum  nf  money  to  have  U 
Vhere  did  the  money  ^o '  Mo.st  of  It 
»  htte-co'lar  help  in  the  clRce.  To  enU 
Jill  thf  firmer  shall  hnve  to  pHV  f-T 
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and  sulphur  phr*phate  either  en 
or  pasture.  H  ;w  much  of  that 
*nded  up  on  the  farm?  The  while- 
an  got  A  lot.  Well,  it  makes  a  lot 
iite-roUar  jobs,  anj-way. 
at  c  •  -'  AA.\  meetinrs.     In  the 

ont  :  i?ot  up  and  outlined  the 

lu  the  afternoon  another  big  shcjt 
what   and   how   they   would   denl 
»  and  that  material,  lime  and  sul- 
c.     One  farmer  got  up  and  said  that 
got  his  fall   plowing  done   in   1915 
how  much  lime  he  would  ti-se  on 
a«)  he  got  the  lime  and  spread  It. 
we  call  the  big  ahot  said.  "The  by- 
that  nobcdy  can  use  any  of  this 
til    January    I04«r     A    lot    of    good 
are  going  to  get  out  of  watting  that 
lime  will  rot  by  the  roadside  until 
«  used.     The  man  that  spread  h.s 
ore  time,   if  he  got  anything  from 
he  has  got  to  he.     If  he 
gi>es   to  Jail.     I  guess  he  is  Just   as 
Shorter  hcurs.  three,  meals  a  day. 
y  people  didn't  lie  a  little  when 
began.     I  heard  one  fellov/  say  ra- 
cnade  liars  out  of  all  of  us.    Thanks 
ounty  agent,  though.     He  stood  up 
armer 

Eiigl.ind  farmer  Is  up  against  It 

ways.     One  farmer  I  heard  say.  has 

that  is  so  stony  he  has  to  shorten 

noses  so  that  tliey  can  eat  grass 

the  stones.     He  woiUd  like  to  fence 

sxigariug  maples  but  he  can't  get 


i^B 


I  ew 
cf 


w(  uld 
I  ot 
bagged 


set  !ip 


rbout  the  grain.      Goah.  It's  awful, 
blame  the  local  grain  dealer.      He 
too.      I  know   one  week   I   was 
n.     My  dealer  was  out  of  his  regu- 
He    sent    me   a    substitute.       I 
t   the   label.      It   read-    100  povinds 
a  complete  dairy  ration  for  l)etter 
percent  protein.  Ingredients  so  and 
luch   eround   rock,   so   much    meat 
>tc.      I  want  my  cows  to  give  milk. 
<  "gRs.     That  grain  was  for  hens.    The 
not    be   classed   with    hens   and 
eat    it.       That    grain   was   mixed 
In  the  west  and  sent  east.     No 
)rlce.  thus  someone   made   good  on 
Compare  the  price  of  a  quart 
to  a  quart  of  beer.      Milk.  15  cents: 
cents       How  many   kids'  health   is 
>y  drinking   too  much   milk'      Not 
But    a   lot  of   big   kids'   health   and 
ruined  by  too  much  beer       Dont  it 
u^ar  and  grain  to  make  beer?      You 

beer  rationed. 

liere  Is  a  little  case  about  funny  laws 

has  to  put  up  with.      Year^  ago  we 

;o  remodel  our  milk  room.     Wf  hart 

barn  Inspector  come  up  ar. 

to  do  to  abide  by  the  M.<iS5a  s 

selling  and  disposing  of  our  millc. 

.  the  local  Inspector  at  the  time,  was 

glad   to  give  his  advice.      Things 

right    until    the    State    inspector 

If^ng.     He  couldn't  find  any  fault  with 

so   he   began  on   the  milk   room. 

leal  up  the  milk  room.      I  suppose 

g<  rms  got  in  they  could  not  get  out. 

could  not  sell  any  of  my  milk  until 

jp  the  room.     I  tried  to  reason  with 


him  I  said  I  had  a  lot  of  hay  down.  It  was 
nice  weather  and  I  wanted  to  get  It  In.,  He 
told  me  he  and  his  wife  were  gotag  up  on  a 
little  trip  in  Vermont  over  tb*  wssfc  end. 
"If  the  milk  room  Is  not  sealed  up.  sides  and 
bottom,  when  I  come  back  you  can't  sell  milk 
in  Maaaacbusetts.  You  had  better  let  the 
haying  no  and  fix  up  your  milk  room." 

Well,  he  kept  his  word.  He  was  back  when 
he  said  he  would.     He  had  bis  v  -t  him. 

I  suppose  It  uas  his  wife,  a  dan.  xjker. 

He  didn't  Introduce  her  to  me.  He  said, 
"You  did  a  darn  good  Job.  Rob"  I  said. 
"You  done  a  good  Job  on  my  hay.  too.  It 
rained  yesterday  and  the  hay  is  still  out." 
"Too  bad."  was  all  he  said,  but  when  the 

'*»  ate  that  hay  the  next  winter  if  they 
d  have  talked  they  would  have  damned 
that  man  worse  than  I  did. 

Now  talk  about  butter  Who  Is  going  to 
put  8  to  10  quarts  of  milk  Into  a  pound  of 
butter  and  sell  it  for  the  ce'""  "--ice?  Yes. 
that  Is  nice.     Instead  of  w<  a  factory 

the  farmer  can  50  in  his  fleiu  ;r.  ti-.e  «ummer. 
watch  the  deer  eat  salt  with  the  cows,  watch 
the  gray  bob  rabbit  eat  the  beet  tnps  In  the 
garden,  watch  the  crows  pull  his  corn  I 
tried  to  get  some  bullets  one  dav  and  the 
clerk  told  ire  he  was  going  to  keep  his  fcxillets 
for  the  »ports  fans  I  don't  know  as  I  blame 
him.  those  boys  are  tied  up  In  that  miil  for 
40  hours  a  week  They  ought  to  have  some 
recreatlca  and  a  chance  to  get  some  fresh  air 
shooting  at  some  good-for-nothing  target. 

Look  at  the  apple  question.  Some  people 
thought  I  should  get  rich  on  my  apple 
orchard.  If  I  could  have  sold  the  apple  bios- 
soms  I  might  have.  Erery  tree  was  plumb 
filled,  but  a  btf  snowstorm  came  In  May 
and  froze  all  blossoms  and  broke  down  a 
good  many  trees.  Some  years  ago.  I  had  a 
good  crop.  I  .spent  a  lot  of  time  pruning,  lots 
of  time  spraying.  1  sUrted  for  the  country 
store  one  morning.  The  storekeeper  "howed 
me  a  paper  (the  law  cf  Vermont  1  Nobody 
could  sell  any  apples  unless  they  were  graded. 
Well.  I  had  no  grader.  Big  fish  eat  little 
ones.  I  guess  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
apples  and  abide  by  the  law  is  to  make  elder 
and  then  drink  the  elder.  I  tried  that  before 
I  went  on  the  water  wagon  I  found  It  did 
not  pay.  True,  the  farmer  can  get  his  meat 
by  killing  bis  animals,  but  who  want.i  to  live 
on  a  dead  bog.  or  on  beefsteak,  all  the  time? 

I've  been  tied  to  a  cow's  tail  ever  since  I 
was  a  kid  big  enough  to  sit  ^n  a  stool.  I  am 
ready  to  quit  I  am  going  to  try  that  40 
hours  a  week  working  for  somebody  else  and 
if  I  can  keep  my  farmer  ambition  up  I'll  use 
the  other  40  hours  raising  a  lot  of  my  favorite 
stuff  to  live  on. 

I  think  you  will  see  the  small  New  England 
farmer  keep  going  out  of  business  until  some- 
body in  Wathington  changes  the  ceiling 
prices  on  corn,  and  ships  more  wheat  east  and 
less  across.  Some  people  say  if  the  small 
farmer  sells  his  cows  some  other  farmer  will 
buy  them  for  milk  cows.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of 
nice  young  cows  that  ought  to  be  bred  again 
being  kept  over  and  Just  milked  through 
their  flush  period  and  then  slaughtered. 
Yes,  the  farmer  has  all  the  cream  and  butter 
and  beef,  and  all  that  stuff,  say  the  city  folk, 
but  let  them  try  to  come  up  and  raise  it. 
ni  swap  Jobs  with  them  any  day. 


Labdr  Paper  Writes  Editorial  on  Capital 
and  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAurotNi.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Labor 
News  is  a  weekly  paper  published   at 


Long  Beach.  Calif.  The  editor  thereof 
IS  a  distlngtxished  m«'mber  of  the  As- 
sembly of  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture. Carl  Fletcher. 

As  It  presents  a  point  in  another  dif- 
ferent and  refreshing  fasiilon,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  unanimous  c>  to 

have  it  printed.     It  appeared  .  iry 

22,  1946,  as  follows: 

CAprrAL    AND    LABOS 

The  current  wave  of  strikes  throughout 
the  Nation  Is  oft?n  referred  to  as  a  snuggle 
tjetween  capital  and  labor.  But.  the  fact  is 
that  In  America  it  Is  a  pretty  difficult  thing 
to  draw  a  line  between  the  two  smce.  In  many 
respects,  they  are  identical 

"The  man   who  spends   1  •>   earns 

and  pu  s  his  savings  into  t  ,s  S..v- 

iQgs  bonds  or  a  bank  savings  account,  or  a 
share  of  stock,  creates  capital.  So.  while  he 
may  be  a  laborer  he  is  also  a  capitalist. 

Obviously,  then,  capital  is  not  composed 
exclusively  of  wealthy  or  well-to-do  Invest- 
ors who  do  not  have  to  work  for  a  living. 
True,  there  are  many  wealthy  Individuals  In 
the  capitalistic  group,  but  In  it  there  are 
many  more  persons  or  modest  means. 

If  there  Is  a  attached  to  c.ipital  or 

to    being   a   c.l. -—and    it    would    seem 

that  some  elements  In  the  country  seek  to 
create  that  Impression— then  that  stigma  Is 
on  the  great  mass  of  Americans  who  are 
wise  anC  careful  enough  with  their  Incomes 
to  keep  ahead  financially. 

The  American  economic  system  Is  a  capi- 
talistic system  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  be 
apologetic  because  of  It.  In  the  higher 
wages,  better  producU,  lower  prices,  and  gen- 
erally super  or  living  conditions  It  has  creat- 
ed. It  U  without  parallel  In  the  world. 

Capital  Is  not  a  curse,  it's  a  benefit  And 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  InteresU  of  capital 
and  labor  are  not  divergent,  they  are  very 
much  the  same. 


Increase  in  National  Minimum  Wa^e 
Structure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
op 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALirOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Assembly  of  the  California 
Legislature  adopted  as.sembly  joint  reso- 
lution 18  on  February  14,  1946.  Four 
days  later,  on  February-  18.  1946.  the  res- 
olution wa.';  adopted  in  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  California. 

The  title  of  thi.s  resolution  is  "Relative 
to  Memoralizing  Congress  to  Provide  for 
an  Increase  in  the  National  Minimum 
Wage  Structure." 

Under  unanimou.s  conseiu,  I  in.-eit  this 
resolution  in  the  Record  at  this  point  s.o 
the  House  may  know  the  ofTicial  action 
taken  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ol 
California. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 
Assem'oly  Joint  Resolut;<Mi  18 
Joint    resolution    relative    to    memurlalizlng 

Congress  to  provide  for  an  Increase  In  the 

national  minimum-wage  structure 

Whereas  legislation  U  pending  before  the 
United  States  Congrees  to  Increase  the  mini- 
mum wage  prencnbed  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038.  and 

Whereas  since  1938  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  has  declined  sharply  along  with 
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an  Incieapo  In  prices  .nnd  cost  of  living,  all 
of  which  has  resulted  In  an  actual  decrease 
In  the  amount  of  real  wages  represented  by 
the  n  inlmum  *age  of  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act:  and 

Whereas  the  need  of  protecting  the  na- 
tional purchasing  power  and  maintaining  a 
irlnlT.uni  standard  of  living  necessary  for 
the  health,  efficiency,  and  well-being  of  wage 
earners  may  be  at  lea-^t  partially  achieved 
by  increasing  the  present  minimum  wage; 
and 

Whe'tas  In  view  of  the  demonstrated  ca- 
pacity of  our  country  to  produce  far  beyond 
prewnr  levels  and  the  need  of  attaining  an 
cri.nomy  of  full  production  and  abundance, 
the  rai.slng  of  the  minimum  standard  is  a 
reasonable  beginning  to  this  ultimate  goal: 
N  iw  therefore  oe  it 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  Calitornia  (jointly).  That  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  re-spectfuHy 
memorialized  to  enact  legislation  at  the  earli- 
est possible  date  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  national  minimum  wage  structure; 
nnd  be  it  further 

Rexoh'cd,  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the  assem- 
bly Is  ditected  to  transmit  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  Piesldent  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Ifnlted  Stales,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


Stay  of  Execution  of  Political 
Prisoners  in  Spain 


EXTENSION  OP,  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
4,  following  press  reports  that  they  had 
been  condemned  to  death  for  political 
offenses  against  the  present  Spanish 
Government,  a  joint  cablegram  asking 
a  stay  of  execution  for  Maria  Teresa 
Toral,  Mercedes  Gomez,  and  Isabel 
Saenz,  was  sent  to  the  Spanish  Chief  of 
State,  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco, 
by  myself  and  Congresswomen  Edith 
NouRSE  Rogers,  M.'\rg\ret  Chase  Smith, 
Emily  Taft  Douglas.  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas,  and  Ch.xse  Going  Woodhouse. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
the  following  reply  from  Generalissimo 
Franco's  secretary  as  reported  in  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  is  called  to  the 
attention  of  Members  and  of  the  public: 

Franco  Informs  Mrs.   Luce  Women  Reeels 

Will  Live 

(By  Oscar  Hume) 

Washington,  March  13. — Representative 
Clare  Booth  Luce  tcday  revealed  she  hcs 
received  optimistic  assurances  from  General- 
Irslmo  Franco's  headquarters  concerning  the 
fate  of  three  women,  one  of  them  said  to  be 
a  famous  scientist,  whose  impending  execu- 
tion by  the  Spanish  Government  had  been 
repfirted. 

The  report  occasioned  an  official  protest  to 
Franco  and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes,  signed 
by  Mrs.  Luce.  Representative  Ch.^se  Going 
Woodhouse.  and  three  other  women  Memliers 
of  Congress. 

WOMEN    won't   face    DEATH 

The  repiy,  signed  by  Franco's  secretary, 
said  the  women  in  question  were  in  no  dan- 


ger of  capital  punishment,  that  political 
crimes  are  not  punished  in  Spain  with  the 
death  penalty,  and  that  in  all  cases  of  women 
sentenced  to  capital  punishment.  Franco 
grants  amnesty. 

Secretary  Byrnes  replied  he  did  not  have 
the  facts  in  the  matter  but  would  investigate 
through  the  embassy  in  Madrid.  Mrs.  Luce 
expressed  hope  this  Investigation  would  bear 
out  the  statements  of  Franco's  secretary. 

Tlie  reply  from  Franco's  headquarters  was 
sent  in  Spanish  and  was  translated  in  Mrs. 
Luces  office  by  her  secretary.  Albert  P.  Mo- 
rano.  who  said  he  studied  the  language  6 
months  in  high  school  and  continued  to 
learn  it  because  he  likes  It. 

GOOD    FAPTH    MISLED 

The  communication,  as  translated  by  Mo- 
rano,  said: 

"Your  good  faith  has  been  misled  by  an 
Insidious  campaign.  In  Spain  irreparable 
punishment  is  not  Imposed  for  political 
crimes.  The  woman  referred  to  in  your 
cablegram  Is  under  trial  for  terroristic  activi- 
ties, and  capital  punishment  has  not  been 
requested.  Punishment  is  always  less  in  the 
case  of  feminine  delinquents,  who  always 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  maximum  benevolence 
meted  out  by  the  chief  of  state,  who  grants 
amnesty  in  cases  of  capital  punishment. " 

Secretary  Byrnes  said  he  would  inform 
Mrs.  Luce  further  as  soon  as  reports  have 
been  received  from  the  United  States 
Embassy. 

The  women,  whose  reported  fate  occa- 
sioned the  exchange  of  communication.^,  are 
Mercedes  Gomez.  Isabella  Sanz,  and  Maria 
Teresa  Toral.  said  to  be  well-known  In  the 
fccientiflc  world. 


Pay  Increase  for  Postal  Employees  Hat 
Public  Approval 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  public  in  general  favors  an  increase 
in  pay  for  postal  employees.  No  group 
of  Federal  employees  over  a  long  period 
of  years  have  been  so  poorly  provided  for 
in  salary  increases. 

Several  days  ago  I  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Post  Roads  in  support  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  "give  these  deserving  serv- 
ants of  the  public  an  annual  increase  of 
S500.  Even  this  amount,  I  personally 
feel,  is  not  adequate  to  allow  the  men 
and  women  who  are  operating  our  postal 
service  to  cope  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living. 

In  this  connection,  under  leave  to  do 
so.  I  herewith  include  an  editorial  on  this 
subject  from  the  Belleville  (111.)  News- 
Democrat  of  March  11,  1946,  because  the 
views  as  expressed  by  Publisher  Robert  L. 
Kern  are  identical  to  my  own.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

Last  July  the  Nation's  postal  employees  got 
their  first  raise  in  20  years. 

Last  October  a  Federal  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment order,  eliminatfhg  overtime  pay  In  post 
offices,  had  the  eCfect  of  more  than  wiping 
out  this  $400  yearly  increase  since  it  reduced 
take-home  pay  some  35  percent. 

After  deductions  for  i>enslons  and  taxes,  a 
largo  number  of  postal  workers  are  tcday  re- 
ceiving smaller  checks  than  they  did  in  1925. 


In  view  of  the  present  cost  of  living  it  is 
not  surprising  that  many  of  their  families  are 
reported  to  be  in  acrual  want. 

Congress  is  trying  to  do  something  about  it. 

Last  week  the  congressional  conunitlee  in 
charge  of  a  bill  granting  a  $300-a-year  t>oost 
began  a  discussion  of  the  measure. 

The  amount  proposed  seems  hardly  ade- 
quate, particularly  for  the  vast  majority  cf 
postal  employees  whose  yearly  wage  ranges 
from  $1,7C0  to  $2,000. 

An  amendment  raising  this  Increase  to 
•500.  urged  by  the  postal  workers,  is  more  in 
keeping  with  the  recent  wage  formulas  that 
have  come  out  of  Washington. 

It  is  none  too  much  when  one  considers 
that  the  only  raise  postal  employees  have  had 
in  two  decades  has  fallen  sliort  of  bringing 
them  up  to  the  living  standard  they  enjoyed 
in  the  middle  twenties. 


America's  Responsibility  in  World  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
made  by  me  recently  at  Birmingham, 
Ala.: 

We  have  just  gone  through  one  of  the 
most  fateful  years  In  the  history  of  the 
world;  1945  saw  the  most  devastating  war 
that  was  ever  visited  on  civlltzation  come  to 
a  successful  concltision.  It  saw  the  utter 
destruction  of  two  world  powers  and  the 
destruction,  for  all  time,  I  hope,  of  aggression 
and  hate. 

Today  the  United  States  Is  In  a  most  en- 
viable position.  Our  capacity  to  produce 
goods  and  wares  for  the  needs  of  mankind 
was  increased  during  the  war  period,  while 
the  capacity  of  all  other  great  manufacturing 
nations  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  ravages 
of  war.  We  also  came  out  of  the  war  the 
undisputed  leader  In  international  affairs. 
Our  position  is  not  an  easy  one.  Whether 
or  not  we  ever  have  another  war.  a  war  that 
in  all  probability  would  end  civilization, 
largely  depends  upon  how  we  handle  the 
trust  that  has  been  thrust  upon  us  by  victory. 

In  1919  we  were  in  somewhat  of  a  similar 
position.  All  lovers  of  freedom  looked  to 
America  for  leadership.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  imprint  the  love  of  liberty  and 
freedom  In  the  hearts  of  all  mankind;  we  had 
an  opportunity  to  take  our  place  with  other 
great  powers  in  a  cooperative  movement  to 
outlaw  war  and  unfair  International  trade 
practices.  We  shirked  that  duty;  and  our  ac- 
tion was  partially  responsible  for  the  Inter- 
national economic  collapse  of  1929  which.  In 
turn,  made  it  possible  for  the  demagogic 
Mussolini  and  the  demoniacal  Hitler  to  rise 
to  power  and  shake  the  very  foundations  of 
civilization. 

America  must  make  a  choice  now — a  choice 
that  will  chart  the  course  of  history.  This 
choice  will  be  made  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  will  reflect  the  expressed 
majority  will  of  the  American  people.  Pub- 
lic opinion,  when  properly  crystallized,  al- 
ways Influences  the  decisions  of  Congrew. 
If  we  fall  to  cooperate  with  other  great  pow- 
ers in  an  effort  to  eliminate  for  all  time  the 
possibilities  of  another  war,  the  responsi- 
bility will  rest  directly  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  individual  American.  It  is  up  to  you 
as  individuals  to  use  your  sound  juds?ment 
and  to  express  your  views  to  your  elected 
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tlves  on  the  question  of  Intema- 
■ooperatlon. 

there  are  many  grave  threats  to 
cooperation.  Many  of  these 
can  be  removed  If  concerted  efforts 
by  all  the  great  powers.  We  Amer- 
pecullar  people  No  nation  In  the 
1  Qves  peace  more  than  we  dn.  but  no 
In  the  world  becomes  unifled  more 
when  war  Is  ▼isltcd  upon  us  than 
Tet  the  threatening  seeds  that  grow 
are  uxually  entirely  Ignored  by 
s  In  the  time  we  i«hould  uae  to 
with  other  nations  to  prevent  wars, 
tsually  too  tnuy  trying  to  make  money 
life  to  toke  tb*  trouM«  to  Mini' 
thrn  ifl^otcnt  •vll  forcM  that  will 
HT'ryr  tmtiO  •  glolMl  war  We  ha*« 
(/•Id  Uff  th«  folly  "f  bvitatlontoin. 
f  rntrff  'mbraii«K|  m  t»<<  world  wars 
fmn.  I  liop«  tiM  »aaUf 
■  t\  tiM  MoMl  •aA  Ubor  of 
iitry  will  ratMw  us  Ut  stAff  the  ship  of 
>o  tb«  right  eours*  Vtct<^y  ba* 
us  many  oth»r  re«p<mstbilltiM, 
few  thointitlw  AHMflCMW  crltlr U« 

•f  Money  U) 
p  ralMMUteU  th«  pMiplas 
e<  '  I,  of  oottfae,  hope  that 

n  on  our  Treasury  can  be  stopped 
early  date.  I  hope  that  alt  nations 
iiv(>:id  will.  In  the  near  future,  become 
Most  of  the  European 
es  have  been  devastated  as  a  result  of 
war:  their  livestock  killed,  thetr 
Ttatlon  system  paralysed:  their  seed 
destroyed.  Hungry  people,  when 
tcKether  In  sufflctrnt  numbers,  can 
'evolutions:  revolutions  give  rise  to 
,  and  dictatorships  give  rlae  to 
on:  aggression  results  In  war.  For 
reasons,  we  cannot  afford  to  let  others 
International  trade.  If  abused  by  us 
other  nation,  can  also  give  rise  to 
ith  our  present  undisputable  superU 
the  capacity  to  produce,  we  are  en- 
capture  a  large  percentage  of  world 
If  we  so  desired,  we  could  ruthlessly 
all  competition  for  the  time  being: 
or  later  other  nations,  in  order 
would  have  to  raise  trade  barriers. 
Kould  directly  contribute  to  another 
ide  economic  collapse, 
are  a  few  of  the  responsibilities  cur 
Is  faced  with  today  We  have  many 
resDonsibilitlee  Of  paramount  im- 
tcday  is  the  rehabilitation  of  over 
million  members  of  the  armed  forces 
e  been,  and  are  now  being,  dis- 
These  men  who  made  victory  pos- 
ifiust  be  given  job  opportunities  com- 
with  their  skills  and  intelligence: 
ho  have  been  maimed  in  mind  and 
ust  be  adequately  Ciired  for.  and 
must  be  furnished  Immediately  for 
veterans.  We  must  have  a  well- 
economy  and  prevent  the  recur- 
the  extremes  of  privilege  and  want, 
bridge  the  chasm  that  now  exists 
management  and  labor,  without  de- 
the  rights  of  labor  and  without  de- 
private  enterprise,  but  we  muf^t  not 
the  public  Interest  In  all  our  de- 
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overloo  t 
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Cong  -ess  has  not  been  derelict  In  its  duties 
tn  an  >ffort  to  speed  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  Congress  over  a  year  ago 
p«iaed  awi  to  accelerate  war  contract  termi- 
nations and  the  speedy  removal  of  Gov- 
•mmco  l-owned  machines  and  raw  materials. 
•naMliy  factorlw  to  reconvert  to  peacetime 
B  morw  rapidly  than  the  most  opti- 
mistic dream,  thereby  avoiding  the  mass  lay- 
offs of  empK  yees  that  was  so  widely  pre- 
dicted Mt  year.  It  also  paaaed  laws  au- 
thorldtg  vast  backlogs  of  public  works, 
•uch  as  highways,  flood  control,  river  and 
ha/bor  Improvement,  etc.  The  Export-Im- 
port Be  >k  WM  established,  to  enable  Ameri- 
can as  MfMturers  to  immailMcly  start  pro- 
ductlanlaf  wares  and  gootfi  far  export,  which 


would  result  in  giving  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can workers  Jobs  and.  at  the  same  time,  as- 
sist in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  war-torn 
world.  Taxes  were  reduced  to  enable  indus- 
try to  expand  and  to  improve  their  pl&nt  fa- 
cilities which,  in  turn,  will  give  more  Jobs. 
Veterans'  benefits  were  Increased:  loan  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  bill  liberalized  Other 
beneficial  legislation,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion In  this  brief  time,  has  already  been  en- 
acted, or  is  In  the  process  of  enactment 

The  Committee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments,  ui  which  I  am  chair- 
man, baa  been  one  of  tbe  bttaleet  ooHunitten 
In  the  HoiMe  for  tbe  past  It  moDtbe.  Our 
committ''^  handled  tbe  Surplus  Property  Act. 
and  u  now  preparing  amendmenu  to  tbe  art 
to  eorrect  weaknea«  and  espedlte  tbe  cqui- 

tstyle  diatri"^ »f  btif  war  ■iii|iHmm.    We 

handled  1/  <t  brtflg  Oof  sm— t  eorp« 

OTHtloM  vttA  (Iter  9KHmm»O0»  in  resourew 

We    handMd 


Mm  W  III  lug  Ike  PreattfMIt  poWer  to  re. 
WIMMW  tiM  MMeutlve  ageticles.  a  bill  that 


Truman  said  »a«    the    best  reor« 

ffantaaClati  niii  •.v,r  ri«,.«i  by  CongreM  Un- 
der th"  pr  eorganizatlon  bill, 
the  prr^ldfw  *i.,  m-  noir  to  streamline  our 
sprawling  Oovernment  agmries  and  bring 
them  under  closer  Nupervtsion  and  control 
resulting  In  Increased  efDclency  and  a  great 
savInK  to  the  overburdened  tnxpayers 

Our  committee  also  handled  the  misnamed 
full  employment  bill  and  passed  a  subatt- 
lute  that  will  give  the  President  and  the 
Congress  needed  machinery  to  make  studies 
and  recommendations  to  prevent  strlous  eco- 
nomic dislocations  and  widespread  unemploy- 
ment. Our  committee  also  ha.*!  charge  of  the 
bill  to  merge  the  Army  and  Navy:  also  the 
bill  creating  a  separate  air  force.  We  have 
many  other  Important  administration  bills 
that  will  keep  our  committee  busy  for  the 
rest  of  the  session  In  1946  it  can  truly  be 
said  that  we  have  a  rendezvous  with  destiny. 
The  problems  facing  Congress  are  many  and 
complex.  Many  history-maklng  Issues  will  be 
considered,  and  we  must  all.  citizens  and  leg- 
islators alikp.  approach  the  prcblcms  with 
intelligence,  tolerance,  and  energy.  Organ- 
ized pressure  groups  will  undertake  to  gain 
selfish  advantages:  we  will  be  called  upon 
to  make  decisions  that  wli:  be  highly  contro- 
versial and  packed  with  political  dynamite. 

Alabama  has  an  Important  place  In  the 
postwar  world.  Our  State  was  blessed  ty  the 
divine  Creator  of  the  universe  with  an  abun- 
dance of  natural  resources.  We  have  an 
ample  quantity  of  coll.  iron,  limestone, 
marble.  Umber,  and  other  materials  and  mln- 
eral.5.  We  have  an  ideal  climate.  We  have 
an  abundant  supply  of  hydroelectric Ity.  Our 
land  will  produce  crops  above  the  average. 
We  can  and  must  conserve  our  land  and  other 
natural  resources. 

Timber  is  now  one  of  our  highest-paying 
crops  We  can  make  timber  cur  highest- 
paying  crop,  by  keeping  the  fire  hazard  down 
and  by  a  system  of  selective  cutting.  When 
we  complete  the  development  of  our  water- 
ways system  on  the  Coosa-AIabama  and  the 
Tenneesee-Tom  Eigbee.  Ala.,  we  will  have 
more  n.-  stream*;  than  any  other  Stale 

In    the  Our    streams    are    a    sports- 

mans  paradise  We  have  many  historic  sites 
in  Alabama  and  much  beautiful  scenery.  We 
shoiild  encourage  more  tourist  trade. 

We  can  and  must  give  the  children  of  our 
State  better  educational  advantages.  0\ir 
State  must  produce  sufficient  food  to  feed  otir 
own  citizens  M.iny  industrial  opportunities 
are  open  to  investors  in  Alabama,  who  have 
vision.  With  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  trained  workers,  we  should  estab- 
lish furniture  factories. /sctorles  to  manufac- 
ture all  kinds  of  building  materials.  m.Tchln- 
ery.   tools,  and  expand  our  textile  facilities. 

We  should  be  able  to  expert  dairy  prod- 
ucts, beef,  and  other  staple  commodities. 
We  have  the  soil,  labor,  and  climate  to  be- 
come the  leading  agricultural  State  In  the 
Union. 


Studies  by  the  Southern  Research  Insti- 
tute will  be  of  great  value  to  every  individual 
Alabamlan. 

I  pledge  to  you  that  I  will  use  my  best 
.Judgment  in  meeting  the  grave  responsibili- 
ties that  He  ahead.  I  will  make  mistakes, 
but  they  will  be  mistakes  in  Judgment  and 
not  of  the  heart.  United  we  won  In  war; 
united  ae  can  and  must  win  In  peace. 


Europe's  Food  Needa 


eXTZNSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or  IHfrl4MA 

VH  TIfC  IfOVM  or  RVKWHrTATIVCil 
Monday.  March  it.  1949 

Mr,  SPRIIfOER  Mr.  flprakpr,  thT** 
ts  murh  piibllrity  given  at  the  momrni 
regarding  the  very  gn-at  ohortage  of  food 
In  many  European,  and  occupied  coun- 
tries. That  situation  Is  not  new  at  all. 
For  approximately  1  year  that  situation 
hax  been  known  to  both  the  Pre!tid<>nt 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  JudKe 
Ro6enman  was  named  a  .special  rmlnsary 
to  makf  an  inve.stlgatlon  of  the  food  .sit- 
uation In  Europe  and  after  he  had  mado 
a  thorough  canvass  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion and  the  probab'e  future  situation, 
he  made  his  report  to  the  President  on 
April  26.  1945.  and  that  report  was  pub- 
lished as  a  document  in  September  1945. 
Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  both  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  War  Food  Administrator 
had  the  full  knowledge  of  the  pending 
food  shortage  in  Europe  after  that  re- 
port was  made.  However,  may  I  say  that 
absolutely  nothint;  was  done  at 'that  time 
with  respect  to  that  situation  and  the 
matter  was  permited  to  drag  along  un- 
til the  very  recent  appointment  of  Hon. 
Herbert  Hoover  as  a  special  food  emis- 
sary to  make  another  mvcitigation  upon 
this  same  subject,  of  course,  this  is 
merely  a  duplication  of  that  same  effort 
and  while  the  facts  were  known,  approx- 
imately 1  year  ago.  the  question  I  wiah 
to  propound  is  simply  this:  "Why  did  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  War  Food  Administrator 
wait  almost  one  full  year  before  they  did 
anything  about  it?"  Much  time  was 
wasted  because  of  that  delay  and  manv 
people  were  deprived  of  the  needed  food 
during  that  long  period  of  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  time  the  President 
and  his  Department  heads  knew  of  the 
pending  danger.  This  is  merely  another 
bit  of  evidence  of  the  bungling  that  has 
occurred  and  which  is  occurring  daily  in 
the  many  and  various  departments  of 
our  Government.  The  newspaper  article 
upon  this  -subject  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  date  March  17.  1946. 
Is  very  enlightening  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  extend  my  own  remarks  upon  this 
subject  and  include  a  newspaper  article 
upon  this  same  subject: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star  of  March   17 

194«| 

EvnonS    Fooo    Hnm    Known    im    UwrrsD 

States   Yeax   Ago,   Writexs  Sat 

(By  Walter  T.  Rldder  and  Gustaf  Nordln) 

The  recent  precipitous  actions  of  the  White 

House   and  the  Aigrlculture  Depanment  la 
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the  matter  of  European  food  relief  gave  the 
ImpresEion  that  Europe's  desperate  need  for 
food'  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  American 
Government. 

In  reality.  President  Truman  and  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Anderson  were  belatedly 
putting  into  effect  recommendations  made 
almost  a  year  ago.  The  Government  knew 
then.  It  knew  after  VE-day.  it  knew  after 
VJ-day.  and  It  knew  during  the  past  fall 
that  the  specter  of  famine  hung  threaten- 
ingly over  Europe  Food  shortages  In  all 
European  countries,  llberalrd  and  defeated, 
bad  been  constantly  reported  for  well  over 
a  year  If  the  admlnliit ration  rtlrtnt  belWve 
new*  ■    -      '  t, 

<»f  a 
It  ifi  i'" 

Hi.    .1.. 
i-  I  - 

I' -  ■  >';■■'  -' '    ■■■'^ 

r,.rik   tit   t  r,  to  study   thm  Mvllinti   fe* 

(.i:  t  r-   -f  ■<  ■    riioim  lit  f.ur'ip», 

Itif    tnlbal'Jli    III 

:   rj«ft      r  It  to 

II  Apri:  and 

iiM^iti  in  ti*'\ntrit,h*ft  IU4S. 

The  following  eKcirpti  from  the  Rr>senman 
I  "  fully  aware  of  what 

i!.     I  I  ci  be  called  upon  to 

do.  Without  taking  into  consideration  what 
our  responnlbllulcs  toward  Germany  might 
be,  the  Judge  arrived  at  these  conclusions: 

"A  dangerously  low  level  of  nutrition  exists 
generally  in  these  liberated  countries  except 
in  rural,  focd-ralslng  areas. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  United 
States  economy,  it  is  obvious  that  unless 
iio.-tliwest  Europe  again  resumes  Its  place  In 
the  International  exchange  of  goods  and 
services,  the  American  economy  will  be  deeply 
affected.  Furthermore,  a  chaotic  and  hun- 
gry Europe  is  not  fertile  ground  in  which 
stable,  democratic,  and  friendly  governments 
can  be  reared. 

"Just  as  the  United  States  has  been  the 
largest  producer  of  the  United  Nations  In 
wartime,  so  will  it  be  looked  to  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  civilian  supplies  for  these 
countries.  •  •  •  Any  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  situation  would  indicate  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  a  substantial  share 
of  most  civilian  supplies  will  rest  on  the 
United   States. 

"Since  allocation  of  civilian  supplies  to  lib- 
erated countries  In  all  prob.ibility  will  cut 
into  the  ration  of  the  American  consumer,  a 
widespread  ofBcial  and  public  campaign 
should  be  undertaken  to  Inform  the  American 
people  of  the  gravity  of  the  needs  of  our 
allies  In  llbe::^  od  Europe. 

ACTIO.-.    ONLY   NOW  BEING  TAKEN 

The  publicity  committee  recommended  by 
Judge  Rosenman  is  only  now  being  organized 
here. 

The  Rosenman  report  was  in  the  hands  of 
President  Truman  before  VE-day.  It  was 
sent  for  study  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  As  late  as  September  10,  1945, 
Leo  T.  Crowley,  head  of  the  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Administration,  called  It  "a  clear  and 
accurate  picture  of  conditions  in  northwest 
Euroj>e." 

With  the  Rosenman  report  on  file,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  European  food  situa- 
tion to  be  gleaned  from  representatives  of  in- 
terested countries,  UNRRA.  the  Army,  and 
newspaper  reports,  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded, immediately  after  VJ-day,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  American  agriculture  cAuld 
easily  supply  the  demands  made  on  it. 
Again  as  late  as  December  1945.  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  painted  rosy  pictures  of  the 
American  coiisumcr  getting  all  he  needed  or 
wanted  in  the  way  of  food  supplies,  although 
European  conditions  were  known  not  to  be 
getting  any  better. 

SWAYED    BY    PUBLIC    CLAMO« 

Fundamentally,  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people  to  lay  aside 


the  restraints  of  war  and  return  to  the  ways 
of  peace  is  responsible  for  the  emergency 
action  now  being  taken.  Fearful  of  being 
accused  of  wanting  to  prolong  w.ir  agencies 
in  order  to  solve  domestic  problems,  the  ad- 
ministration was  unwilling  to  take  steps 
which  might  have  allowed  a  less  hectic  meth- 
od of  dealing  with  foreign  food  relief. 

Careful  planning,  stock-piling,  and  prep- 
aration could  have  been  accompllRhed  In 
the  fall  and  winter  of  last  year,  but  it  would 
have  entailed  cutting  Into  the  consumption 
of  the  American  eater,  probably  through 
continuation  of  food  rationing.  Partisan 
politics  and  the  public  clamor  f'lr  return  to  a 
peacetime   basift    made    the    a''  itlon 

h^Mftnnt  ♦/,  f<,)),r%>  tiurh  N  drB»'  «•,  «1- 

'«n   j/'dls  fthowed   Ainerl- 
(ig  to  nfml  Ihrlr  railoti* 
uht' 

l'<  '•  'lot* d  April  M,  1M»,  tSMtcd 

by  tha  Int'  CdtninittM)  on  V»tr9\gn 

«hlpm*fii«,  .,,.  ,,,ii»d  b"  f"f«  r.  »ymm, 
(h«ri  dlrettor  of  wttr  m'  n  Mtid  raeon- 

Vfrstori,  Mr  Crowley  nuiu  It  wiA  affrM4 
that  the  people  of  the  Unltad  Kingdom,  the 
United  8tHte«,  and  Canada  are  fully  prepared 
to  niiikr  necMMuiy  sucrlllces  to  prevent  wide- 
spread ^'  '  !i  In  the  countries  liberated 
from  Nil/    ■         nation." 

At  all  tiineM  during  the  past  year,  adminis- 
tration ofllclalB  have  been  fully  aware  of 
Europe's  deteriorating  food  situation  and  of 
the  United  States  consequent  responsibili- 
ties. It  was  not,  hrwever,  until  February 
1946  that  the  Oovernment  took  decisive 
steps  to  meet  those  moral  obligations.  Now, 
with  the  advent  of  "Truman  bread,"  the  ap- 
pointment of  former  President  Herbert 
Hoover  to  head  a  relief  committee  and  the 
establishment  of  a  publicity  committee  to 
convince  Americans  they  should  cut  down  on 
their  own  consumption  the  Government  has 
hastily  set  about  to  put  into  effect  recom- 
mendations made  almost  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  those  in  command 
in  this  country  knew  of  this  great  short- 
age of  food  in  Europe  and  were  advised 
that  there  would  be  starvation  and  chaos 
resulting  that  was  the  time  to  begin  to 
do  something  about  it.  Some  limitations 
could  have  been  started  at  that  time  in- 
stead of  awaiting  until  the  present  mo- 
ment when  a  hasty  and  a  greatly  mag- 
nified limitation  is  presented  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  which  will  be  keenly  and  reluc- 
tantly received.  One  year  is  certainly  a 
long  time  in  which  to  consider  such  a 
tremendous  problem — and  that  is  a  long 
time  when  hunger,  want,  and  starvation 
threatens  a  vast  number  of  people,  and 
which  fact  was  reported,  according  to 
the  press  reports,  on  April  26,  1945.  The 
President  knew  of  this  terrible  threat, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  knew  of  it, 
and  undoubtedly  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration knew  of  it.  Why  did  they  not 
act  then?  Why  wait  for  1  year  before 
any  action  is  taken? 


Grain  for  Human  Consumption 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext^ind  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  I  include  the  followins 
letter  which  I  havt  received  from  Mr. 


James  C.  Green  of  the  Wisconsin  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Madi.^on,  Wis.: 

March  14,  1940. 
Hon.  RoBEZT  K.  Henry,  ^ 

House    Office    Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deab  CoNcncssMAN  Heniy:  The  Wisconsin 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  wishes  to  call  to 
your  attention  Its  approval  of  the  adminis- 
tration policy  of  diverting  more  grain  to 
human  consumption  In  war-torn  and  /oc- 
cupied countries  of  Europe. 

This  policy,  ns  sound  as  we  knrnr  11  to  ba. 
rreal«>s  a  definite  }«■  .biem  among  llvaatodl 
pfodurpm  »»infe  ler  »••  ara  ffirar  VVH' 

Ing  more  Marre      I  -     .i  thM.  tiM  i«M<l 

of  Diractora  of  th«  Wi«aoi>«in  furm  luwu 
K«<l«ratlmi  Mrnaatly  racommeii'i*  that  ei^nm 
ald^'riill'iM  Imp  itivirn  to  a  Matloti'Wi'i'  >m 

to  allavlau  th#  pr<4>l«m  whk'tt  *%^^  lU§ 
program  !•  m  follow* ; 

Rncouraga  tnrtxint*  U)  rull  dairy  h«rd«,  tmi 
herds,  poultry  flocks,  and  to  mar1(#t  boff  at 
a  lighter  wtlght 

There  ar«  3,(MO,ooo  dairy  herds  in  tba 
UtiKrd  Htutrs  averaging  10  eoWfl  ptr  iMfd. 
If  an  average  of  one  marginal  prodtiaar  flOUld 
be  culled  from  each  herd  on  a  taat-produc- 
tlon  basis  a  grt-ut  deal  of  additional  feed 
would  be  available,  eflUlency  of  production 
would  be  promoted,  and  a  very  ■mall.  If  any, 
decrease  In  production  would  be  shown  as  a 
result.  This  same  procedure  could  be  used 
effectively  In  beef  herds  and  poultry  flocks. 

Such  a  program  at  the  present  time  would 
not  or>ly  alleviate  the  present  shortage  of 
feed,  but  would  make  available  additional 
meat  supplies  for  consumption  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  program  if  carried  through  at  the  pres- 
ent time  would  be  favorable  to  farm  people 
in  general  because: 

1.  It  is  now  an  economical  time  to  cull. 

2.  The  salvage  price  Is  high. 

3.  Feed  costs  on  marginal  animals  are  ex- 
cessive. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  Congress  and 
the  administration  take  the  Initiative  in  pro- 
moting this  program  Immediately. 
Yours  truly. 

Wisconsin  Farm  BintEAu  Federation, 
James  C.  Green, 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 


The  Businessman's  Views 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Movday,  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  businessmen  in  this  coun- 
try are  beginning  to  think  as  they  never 
have  thought  in  the  past.  Since  the 
bureaucrats  have  become  so  arrpgarvfc 
and  at  la.st  have  shown  their  hands  in 
the  direction  in  which  they  are  trying  to 
lead  the  American  people,  business  has 
been  slowed  down  and  the  average  busl- 
ne.ssman  has  had  more  time  to  think 
and  to  try  to  deterine  where  we  are 
headed.  Everyone  knows  there  is  some- 
thing wrong.  We  all  want  to  know  just 
why  we  got  into  this  terrible  mess.  Who 
caused  it?  Who  is  responsible  for  it? 
Many  businessmen  have  stopped  to 
think  the  thing  through.  They  have  at- 
tempted to  analyze  the  situation  and  de- 
termine where  the  fault  lies.  But  most 
important  of  all,  they  have  tried  to  point 
the  way  to  us  Congressmen,  to  rcl;c\« 
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people  of  this  new  "deal- 
The  disease  is  spreading  like  a 
throuKhout  the  country  and 
as  ea.sy  to  eradicate  as  one  might 
t  first  blush.     When  the  people 
threatened,  or  bribed  into 
.some  of  their  liberties  and 
es.  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  re- 
heir  losses.     But  after  so  long  a 
become  desperate.     They  get 
we  -sometimes  say      There  are 
In  which  they  have  even  taken 
into  their  own  hands,  which  is 
a  dangerous  thing.    May  it  never 
in  this  coutnry.    But  beware.  Mr. 
Diealocrat.     The  people  are  begin- 
thlnk  for  themselves;  they  are 
ng  to  rea.son  the  whole  situation 
1.    They  are  beginning  to  see  how 
e  been  misled,  misdirected,  and 
They  are  coming  to  their 
more    rapidly    than   you   realize, 
the  reason  they  are  writing  Con- 
so  frankly  and  so  emphatically 
that  we  get  rid  of  these  im- 
ry  bureaus,  and  particularly  OPA. 
asking  that  the  heavy  hand  of 
be  lifted  from  their  backs, 
are  demanding  that  they   be 
ed  in  this  country  again  to  enjoy 
and  liberties  of  the  past  and 
no  reason  why  we  should  not 
bbck  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

example  of  the  many  letters  I 

ileceived.  I   am   pleased  to  quote 

prominent  Oklahoma  business- 

ho  got  his  start  in  the  hard  way. 

[  quote  from  his  letter  and  give  a 

s  views: 

>nly  a  small-bu^lness  man.  but  I  have 

rkmg  hard  at  it  for  the  past  35  years 

know  a  great  deal  about  anything 

he  construction  Industry,  more  espc- 

ihe    steel    fabricating    Industry,    and 

owledge   as    I   have   gained    through 

with  others,  but  It  does  not  seem  to 

it  would  take  a  very  smart  man  to 

and  analyze  the  things   that  have 

in  the  past  and  thereby  gain  su(- 

nowledge  to  do  a  fair  job  of  project- 

4ort  way  into  the  future. 

still  of  the  opinion  that  the  world 

ry  man  a  living,  but  like  any  other 

is  necessary  for  the  individual  to  go 

collect,  through  Initiative  and  hard 

standard  of  living  he  desires 

With  capitalistic  management  of 
rprise    has    built    In    these    United 
greatest  nation  on  the  globe,  has 
people    the    highest    standard    of 
any  nation  on  the  globe,  and  yet 
past  several  years  there  has  been  an 
power     attempting     to    over- 
progress.     In  Europe  and  Asia  we 
the  great  United  Kingdom  deterlo- 
t  fully  low:  we  have  seen  the  F'ascUts 
the  Nazis  In  Germany,  the  Socialists 
and  the  Communists  of  Russia  all 
and  disintegrate,  except  Russia;  they 
be  more  aggressive  than  ever  before, 
aid,  and  we  are  dangerously  close 
taken  over  by  them  due  to  our  ego- 
daology  that  we  are  the  superman, 
tlou.    and    Santa   Claus    to    the 


m  d 
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se*  n 
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lapor  policies  are  so  unstable  that  ev*n 

leaders  are  becoming  worried.    Tlie 

Act  was  a  master  stroke  against  In- 

Legal   picketing,   without   a  deflni- 

developed  Into  gangster  and  mob 

supfeme      The  War  Labor  Board  slu  aa 

prosecutor,   and  defender,  con- 

reodertng   Judgment   for   the   plain- 

E)epartment    of    Justice,    with    its 

c    leaders,    pounces    upon    Industry 

turn.     The  famUiai  phrase  of  coer- 


en 


a  J 


clon  and  Intimidation  used  earlier  by  labor 
leaders  has  been  so  aptly  used  against  In- 
dustry and  so  supported  by  a  packed  Supreme 
Court  that  Industry  U  afraid  to  assert  Itself. 

Price  controls,  keeping  prices  to  a  sub- 
standard, will  curtail  production  until  our 
national  economy  will  be  ruined  Instead 
of  the  dreaded  Inflation  we  are  headed  pell- 
mell  for  deflation. 

Such  ballyhoo  artists  as  Mr.  Kaiser  gets 
the  front  page  of  the  newspapers  and  the 
headlines  of  the  radio  commentators,  but 
such  leaders  as  Mr  Wilson  of  General  Mo- 
tors. Mr.  7airless  of  U.  S.  Steel,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  of  General  Electrtc  are  branded  as 
traitors,  nincompoops,  and  what  have  you. 
although  they  are  bearing  the  torch  for  the 
continuation  of  our  democracy,  or  capital- 
istic free  enterprise. 

Washington  seenis  to  feel  we  have  un- 
limited resources  and  can  finance  the  world, 
not  merely  through  loans  but  through  gifts 
shrouded  with  the  cloak  of  a  loan  that  Wash- 
ington '  knows  full  well  there  la  never  any 
Intention  of  repaying. 

Siich  a  curb  on  Initiative  Is  going  to  have 
a  terrible  reaction  to  our  general  economy. 
Only  quick  action  by  our  Congress  will  avert 
an  era  of  deflation  such  aa  we  have  never 
experienced  In  the  past. 

Set  your  ceilings  on  rental  property.  What 
Is  the  result?  No  upkeep,  no  improvements. 
with  the  property  quickly  going  to  pot  No 
new  Investments  to  build  rental  property — 
the  very  place  the  workingman  must  live,  the 
very  man  Congress  is  trying  to  protect  Is 
the  one  that  la  being  kicked  right  In  the 
face. 

Subsidies  are  a  great  )oke.  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
man  pulling  himself  out  of  a  mudhole  by 
the  boot  straps^  Giving  someone  something 
for  nothing  never  pays  dividends  except  In 
the  wrong  way.  Our  AAA  program  In  the 
past,  where  we  destroyed  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
cattle,  hogs,  creating  a  shortage,  did  Just 
the  opposite  of  what  It  was  Intended  to  do. 
The  same  with  price  control  and  all  sub- 
sidies. 

The  Wagner  Act  gives  labor  organlzatlon.s 
a  lot  of  power  which  they  have  badly  misused 
and  will  continue  so  to  do  as  long  as  Con- 
gress Is  too  weak  to  amend  the  act  sufllclently 
to  stabilise  the  Injustice  brought  on  by  the 
Wagner  Act  and  Its  maladmlnl-stratlon. 
afflrmed  by  a  packed  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Maybe  we  can  chop  down  the  old 
tree  that  Is  perfectly  healthy  and  still  grow- 
ing, that  has  protected  us  from  the  sun  and 
the  rain,  and  replace  it  with  a  young  seedling 
that  will  do  a  better  Job.  but  I  don't  think 
so.  as  the  old  tree  grew  in  a  different  age 
with  different  surroundings  and  different 
hasards.  We  are  living  in  a  fast  age.  a  new 
■fe.  Maybe  we  will  vl.slt  the  moon  within 
a  few  months  and  we  may  be  disappointed 
at  which  we  find  on  the  moon.  Maybe  Che 
college  professors,  politicians,  economists, 
and  advertising  genii  ilk.wles)  can  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  of  running  the  Nation's  Industries 
than  experienced  management  has  done  in 
the  past  and  is  now  doing      I  don't  think  so. 

When  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, comprising  the  leaders  of  all  In- 
dustrial United  States,  says  that  price  con- 
trol should  be  abolished  at  once,  believe  you 
me.  that  is  the  thing  to  do. 

When  the  NAM  and  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  plead  with  Congress 
to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  that  Is  the  very  thing 
Congress  should  do. 

When  75  percent  of  all  manufacturers  tell 
you  the  Wagner  Act  is  unworkable  and  a 
monstrosity,  you  must  believe  them. 

Why  do  labor  leaders  sc^ln^ut  that  indus- 
try guarantee  to  the  UDkUM  payment  of 
union  members'  dues  ttaroufh  the  check-off 
and  union  security  by  such  check-off?  That 
is  the  only  way  a  very  small  minority  can 
control   the   unlou  movement   and  keep   it 


alive.  Are  you  to  believe  and  trust  Messrs. 
Bowles.  Hlllman.  Murray.  Green,  and  Lewis* 
who  have  no  financial  or  legal  responsi- 
bilities. In  preference  to  all  industrial  man- 
agement that  Is  fully  responsible  legally. 
Ananclally  and  morally?  Just  how  do  ycu 
think  the  supply  can  ever  catch  up  with  the 
demand  with  such  tight  brakes  so  firmly  set 
against  production? 


Minnesota  Pouitrynien  Make  Some  Per- 
tinent Observations  of  Bungling  by 
OPA  Officials 


1  frr  these 

:  has  been 

more,   and   the 

and   demand   is 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MINNISOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TU'ES 

Monday.  March  18,  1946 

Mr  KNinSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in 
all  the  history  of  the  Republic  has  there 
been  such  a  tremendous  demand  lor 
everything  and  never  was  the  market  le.'^s 
able  to  fill  the  demand.  During  the  war 
we  could  understand  th- 
shortages,  but  now  that 
over  for  6  months,  or 
spread  between  supply 
daily  growing  wider,  the  American  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  sjaeed  up  production 
Our  people  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
OPA  is  largely  responsible  for  the  short- 
age in  lumber  and  all  building  material, 
household  gadgets,  farm  machinery,  food. 
clothing,  and  ju^t  about  everything  we 
use  and  eat.  For  months  OPA  has  clung 
to  the  idea  that  wages  can  l>e  increased 
without  necessarily'  increasing  the  price 
of  labor's  products,  hence  the  shortages 
and  the  chaos  that  exist  everywhere. 

The  administration's  remedy  for  all 
evils  and  shortcomings  seems  '.o  be  more 
bureaus  and  more  people  on  the  Federal 
pay  roll.  The  administration  s'oes  on 
the  theory  that  if  anything  goes  wrong 
merely  create  a  new  bureau  to  deal  with 
It.  TTie  niunber  of  bureaus  has  in- 
creased about  2.000  percent  since  the 
New  Deal  came  into  power,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  has  increased 
by  300  percent.  If  bureaus  and  padded 
pay  rolls  can  bring  production  up  to  de- 
mand, we  would  have  had  a  surplus  of 
everything  long  ago.  Unfortunately,  it 
works  the  other  way:  The  more  bureaus 
the  greater  the  confusion  and  the  greater 
the  confu.sion  the  smaller  is  production. 
At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de-sire  to 
insert  two  letters  recently  received  from 
men  who  have  made  a  success  in  the 
poultry  business.  T  am  prompted  to  in- 
sert these  letters  because  they  deal  with 
an  aspect  of  our  food  situation  that  has 
received  very  little  attention. 

Some  years  ago  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  .said,  'We  planned  it  that  way." 
Unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  New 
Dealers  are  yet  in  complete  control  of 
all  branches  of  the  Government  and  yet 
planning.  I  am  fearful  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  hope  for  much  Im- 
provement until  we  get  a  change.  Every- 
thing now  indicates  that  this  change  will 
come  in  November,  when  a  new  Congrew 
Is  to  be  elected.   The  letters  fellow: 
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Mt  De.\b  Harold:  For  some  time  past  I 
have  contemplated  writing  to  you  regarding 
the  confusion  and  bungling  imminent  In  the 
Agriculture  Department  in  Washington,  deal- 
lixg  with  poultry  and  turkeys  and  the  feed 
situation  in  general. 

To  tell  you  Just  what  Is  wrong.  I  should 
perhaps  relate  a  little  of  the  background.  I 
believe  that  the  records  will  reveal  that  we 
have  as  much  feed  on  hand  today  per  live- 
stock unit  as  we  had  In  1943.  But.  due  to 
the  meddllnp  and  disregard  for  facts,  the  con- 
trol section  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  the  disguise  of  emergencies,  has  bun- 
pled  the  whole  deal  so  badly  that  if  pursued 
further  nothing  short  of  tragedy  can  develop. 
To  try  to  enumerate  all  of  the  errors  which 
have  been  committed  since  the  end  of  the 
war  would  require  volufhlr.ous  documentary 
evidence  which  I  do  not  have  time  to  prepare 
In  this  letter. 

However,  tiere  are  several  matters  that  I 
do  want  to  call  to  your  attention  and.  no 
doubt,  you  have  heard  considerably  about 
them.  One  matter  Is  the  so-called  over- 
expanded  poultry  business  I  am  certain, 
however.  If  you  will  ngaln  examine  the  rec- 
ords you  will  find  that  chicks  hatched  and 
sold  laf^t  season  here  In  the  Grain  Belt  or 
Central  States  did  net  exceed  the  previous 
year  and.  moreover,  these  checks  went  to  our 
regular  poultry  ra:£:rs  as  replacement  stock 
lor  l.Tyers  or  egg  producers  In  1946. 

Tills  situation  was  quite  different  in  some 
of  tile  commercial  sections  of  the  country, 
such  as  the  New  En^^land  seaboard  States 
and  some  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the 
production  of  chicks  lor  broiler  purposes 
largely  went  up  in  the  same  season  of  1945 
from  ICO  to  150  percent — which  was  way  out 
of  "ion. 

..y,  those  folks  would  like  to  bring 
some  pressure  on  Washington  to  help  thena 
maintain  that  high  level  of  production  it 
they  can  get.  by  some  order,  a  larger  por- 
tion of  grain  from  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try, which  Is  commonly  known  as  the  Grain 
Belt,  and  do  it  at  the  expense  of  our  regular 
establi.'^hed  poultry  producer  who.  conse- 
quently, would  have  to  reduce  his  flock  to 
meet  the  unwarranted  reduction  of  grains 
which  would  be  transferred  to  the  strictly 
commercial  producing  sections. 

And.  for  some  unknown  reason,  ♦he  powers 
that  be  In  Washington  have  disregarded  the 
facts  and  figures  and  have  Instituted  orders 
and  regulations  until  now  it  is  so  greatly 
out  of  balance  that  a  great  Injustice  Is  bound 
to  overbalance  a  normal  and  natural  poultry- 
raising  program  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Worst  of  all.  I  understand  that  these  same 
powers  that  be  are  formulating  a  more 
drastic  order  than  all  previous  ones.  Hon- 
estly. Harold,  don't  you  believe  that  if  the 
day  has  come  when  we.  the  people,  have  to 
be  saved  from  ourselves  the  day  of  free 
enterprise  Is  doomed?  The  farmers  who  are 
in  possession  of  this  grain  are  smart  oper- 
ators. They  are  watching  this  mismanage- 
ment, meddling,  and  bungling  that  is  going 
on  In  Washington  with  as  much  disgust  and 
t)ewllderment  aa  we  who  are  in  the  service 
business,  with  our  life  earnings  and  invest- 
ments, not  knowing  when  Washington  will 
seT^ut  on  some  new  drastic  order  or  regula- 
tion which  would  result  in  untold  losses  and 
confusion — not  only  to  me  but  to  the  folks 
who  are  legitimately  in  the  business  of  rais- 
ing and  producing  this  poultry,  turkeys,  and 
eggs.  I  am  reasonably  certain  that  if  this 
new  order  or  regulation  creates  a  greater 
amount  of  disruption  to  the  pyoultry  and 
turkey  producers  here  in  Minnesota  and  this 
section  of  the  United  States  there  will  be  an 
uproar  of  which  you  will  hear  plenty. 

I  fully  realize,  Harold,  that  in  passing  my 
thoughts  and  opinions  on  to  you  that  you 
are  familiar  and  sympathetic  to  our  cause. 
I  only  hope  that  there  are  enough  men  like 
you  In  Washington  to  keep  the  bunglers 
completely  out  of  controL 


I  wish  that  I  could  write  something  more 
pleasant  at  this  time  to  you,  but  I  must 
get  this  off  my  chest  as  it  has  been  troubling 
me  for  some  time. 

Dear  Harold:  Just  what  is  going  on  In 
Washington?  We  notice  an  article  which 
states  that  Hert)ert  Hoover  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  an  emergency  commit- 
tee, which  is  to  outline  a  detailed  pattern 
for  consumers  to  use  less  food. 

We  can't  see  the  sense  of  anything  like 
this  when  there  Is  today  a  surplus  of  turkeys 
and  poultry  in  storage,  and  an  anticipated 
surplus  of  egg  production,  so  much  so  that 
the  Government  is  considering  reducing  the 
quantity  of  feeds  that  can  be  manufactured 
for  the  specific  purpose  to  reduce  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs,  poultry,  and  turkeys. 

If  75  percent  of  the  world  is  on  a  starv- 
ing basis,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  why  aren't 
we  working  out  deals  to  export  our  surpluses 
of  turkeys,  poultry,  and  eggs.  In  large  enough 
quantities  to  support  this  market,  and  sup- 
port It  on  a  basis  where  we  can  keep  our  peo- 
ple producing? 

These  foreign  countries  need  food  and  need 
It  badly,  and  Just  a  few  eggs,  a  few  turkeys, 
and  a  few  chickens  taken  off  the  market 
would  strengthen  markets  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  producers,  and  dealers  as  well, 
could  maintain  themselves  on  a  profitable 
basis. 

We  have  spent  t275.000.0O0.000  or  more  pro- 
ducing implements  of  war  designed  to  kill 
people.  It  would  seem  to  me  another  few 
billions  could  be  spent  to  send  food  to  the 
starving  nations,  or  to  loan  them  money 
so  they  could  buy  food.  It  ml^^ht  do  more 
to  preserve  peace  than  have  the  billions 
which  we  have  spent  to  destroy. 

We  should  like  to  have  your  thoughts  on 
this  matter. 


Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce  Requests 
Congress  To  Eliminate  Deficit  Spend- 
ing by  Reducing  Appropriations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  president  of  the 
Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce  addressed 
to  me: 

Our  board  of  directors,  at  their  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  adopted  the  attached  resolution 
which  was  recommended  to  them  for  their 
approval  by  our  national  legislation  com- 
mittee. This  action  was  prompted  by  a  study 
which  our  committee  made  of  reports  of  the 
Citizens  National  Committee,  Inc. 

My  transmittal  of  the  resolution  to  you  is 
In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
board  of  directors,  as  reflected  in  the  body 
of  the  resolution. 

Very  truly  yours, 

N.  R.  Pattehson. 

President. 

The  resolution  referred  to  In  Presi- 
dent Patterson's  letter,  adopted  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Tul.sa  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  March  12,  1946,  follows: 

Whereas  the  1947  Federal  Budget  calls  for 
expendittires  of  »35,100,0O0.0O0,  with  esti- 
mated revenues  of  only  $31,500,000,000.  leav- 
ing an  estimated  deficit  of  $3,600,000,000,  this 
being    tht    sixteentb    consecutive    year    of 


deficit  spending  by  the  Federal  Government: 
and 

Whereas  proposed  1947  expenditures  are 
approximately  fcur  times  those  proposed  for 
the  prewar  year  of  1939.  and  represents  by 
far  the  largest  spending  program  for  peace- 
time purposes  ever  proposed  In  the  Nation's 
history,  thus  continuing  the  era  of  huge 
deficit  spending  Inaugurated  during  the  early 
1930's.  when  there  was  far  more  Justification 
for  public  works  than  there  is  today:  and 

Whereas  the  1947  Federal  Budget  con- 
tinues in  operation  many  agciviles  created 
for  strictly  war  purposes,  and  provides  an 
Increase  In  expenditures  over  1946  for  every 
regular  civil  department  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; and 

Whereas  prudent  management  of  the 
Nations  financial  affairs  requires  that  a  start 
should  be  made  In  1947  toward  retirement 
of  the  huge  Federal  debt,  while  tax  rates  and 
revenues  remain  high;   and 

Whereas  the  greatest  contribution  the 
Federal  Government  could  make,  t>oth  in 
combating  Inflation,  in  restoring  production 
and  economic  stability,  and  in  assuring  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in  the  sol- 
vency of  their  Government  and  its  financial 
obligations,  would  be  to  demonstrate  a  ca- 
pacity to  operate  within  revenues  levied  at 
rates  of  tax  which  the  people  can  bear  with- 
out depriving  them  of  the  incentive  to  pro- 
duce and  earn :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce.  That  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should,  and  it  is  hereby 
called  upon  to.  operate  on  a  balanced  budget 
beginning  with  the  1947  fiscal  year,  and  that 
It  make  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  expendi- 
ttu-es  for  its  numerous  agencies  to  a  sane  and 
reasonable  level,  which  will  be  within  the 
ability  of  the  people  to  pay  for;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  mailed  to  all  Members  of  Congress 
from  Oklahoma,  to  the  Honorable  Harry  S. 
Truman,  President  of  the  United  States;  and 
to  each  chamber  of  commerce  within  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  with  a  strong  appeal  that 
each  chamt>er  use  its  full  influence  to  help 
bring  about  a  balanced  Federal  Budget  in 
1947  and  for  each  year  thereafter. 

Dated  at  Tulsa,  Okla.,  this  12th  day  of 
March  1946. 

N.  R.  Pattekson, 

President. 
C.    A.    Borders, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  aoove  resolu- 
tion and  the  ideas  expre.ssed  therein  are 
so  timely  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  Members  of 
Congress  and  all  good  citizens  of  this 
country.  There  is  no  way  to  balance  the 
Budget  except  to  curtail  expenditures,  or 
increase  revenues.  No  one  wants  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  raising  taxes  higher 
than  their  present  level.  Everyone  would 
like  to  see  taxes  reduced.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  the  Federal  revenue  is  likely 
to  fall  off  rather  than  to  be  Increased. 
Hence,  the  only  way  to  stop  deficit 
financing  and  deficit  spending,  is  to  re- 
duce expenditures,  stop  appropriating 
large  and  unneces.sary  amounts  of  money . 
for  public  improvements  and  increasing 
the  Federal  pay  roll.  We  were  told  that  a 
lot  of  these  expenditures  were  wartime 
emergency  expenditures.  But  It  seems  to 
be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  bureaus  and 
the  millions  of  people  on  the  Federal  pay 
rolls.  It  seems  that  about  as  fast  as  we 
get  rid  of  a  war  emergency  bureau,  the 
administration  .sfe>;  fit  to  create  a  peace- 
time emergeiicy  bureau  and  shift  the 
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functions  and  personnel  into  the  new  or- 

In  many  in?tances.  these  are 

group  merely  operating  under  a 

Of  course,  they  promulgate 

rdt^ulations.  and  they  assume  to  op- 

i^ow  under  peacetime  programs  in- 

wariime  programs. 

American  people  are  fed  up  on 

excuses  which  means  cmer- 

appropriations.    emergency    ex- 

s.  and  emergency  bureaus  and 

spending. 

Speaker.  I  have  replied  to  the  let- 
*resident  Patterson  and  the  reso- 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
[Thamber  of  Commerce  by  letter 
date,  in  the  following  language: 

.   PATrEKSON. 

•.dent.  Tulsa  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Tulsa.  Okla. 

Sat«:  I  have  3rour  letter  of  the  fcur- 

nstant  enclosing  resolution  adopted 

I  oard  of  directors  of  the  Tulsa  Cham- 

<;ommerce  March  12.  1946.  requesting 

I     to     reduce     expenduures.     which 

hold    approprlatioiis    down,    to    the 

at  they  will  not  exceed  Income,  and 

beglnnljig  with  the  year  1947.  to  operate  on 

an^d  cease  deficit  spending. 

;  to  congratulate  your  board  of  direc- 

thelr  bold  and  timely  stand  on  this 

In  fact.  I  think  it  is  so  much  In 

with  my  ideas  and  what  I  have  been 

UK  and  the  way  I  have  been  votmg 

Congress,    and   so   completely   con- 

^Ith  my  objections  to  spending  large 

money    for    public    works    that    are 

tmtnedtately  necessary,  which  generally 

bot  ndoggllng    and    affording   Jobs   for    a 

leople  who  should  be  out  producing 

ng  worth  while,  that  I  h.ive  decided 

uce  It  in  the  Conckkssional  RrcoJU). 

1  do  so  today. 

tru4t  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  when  you 

chamber  hear  of  wild  schemes  being 

,  that  your  group  wjll  back  me  in 

opiifosition  to  large  public  expenditures. 

HI  be  many  Instances  when  Members 

and    the    administration    here 

ance  programs  which  entail  the  ex- 

of  millions  and  billions  of  dollars 

federal  Government,  which  expendl- 

s  kould  be  delayed  until  such  time    is 

mcpme  of  the  Federal  Government  will 

pproprlalions  for  such  purposes.     In 

i^istf.nces,   time   will   prove   that  such 

ures  were  not  necessary  and  unjus- 


Profit  Sharing  in  Industry 


Con  fress 


ure 


sci  leme 


the 


someone  tries  to  capitalize  on  the 
Ipublic  expendlture.s  in  order  to  give 
employment,  etc  .  then  we  see  almost  every 
of  the  ctiuntry   trying  to  hatch  up 
to  get  what  It  considers  its  por- 
such  expenditures.     This   augments 
expenditures  and  offers  aid  and  asslst- 
such  propaganda.     Instead,  we  need 
heavy  hand  of  Government  from 
and    the    backs    of    the    people,    to 
e    these    bureaus   and   a    large   part 
approximately   3,000.000   people    now 
ay  roll  of  the  Federal  Government 
the  people  an  opportunity   to  en- 
private  enterprise  and  do  for  them- 
In   that  way  our  revenues  will   in- 
our  expenditures  proportionately 
Then  we  can  have  a  balanced 
ind  not  until  then.     Then  we  will 
deficit  spending, 
assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of 
atliiude  of  the  beard  of  directors  of  the 
C  tuimber  of  Commerce   and   of   your 
sent    me    this    resolution,    and    be- 
your  cooperation  in  the  future  In 
end^vors  to  curtail  and  eliminate  pub- 
ditures  and  extravagant  appropria- 
>eg  to  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

GCORCE   B     SCHWAEE. 


and 
decrease. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF    CONNECTlCUr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  March  18,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  SpeaKer,  in  conn2C- 
tlon  with  House  Re.solution  481,  to  study 
profit-sharing  syslem.s.  the  resolution 
which  I  introduced  en  January  14,  1946. 
I  ask  permi-s&ion  to  insert  the  following 
article  by  Thomas  K.  Ford  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on  March 
9,  1946: 
Paof  iT-Sn.«iNG  Idea  Growing  in  Indust»t — 

Wrjteb  Rrviiws  Vabting  Svccxss  or  Plans 

IN   THE  P.\ST 

(By  Thomas  K.  Ford) 

Interest  In  various  methods  of  sharing 
profits  with  employees  tends  to  grow  in 
periods  of  good  bu'^iness  and  bad  Industrial 
relation.s.  This  happened  during  and  after 
World  War  I  and  in  the  recovery  years  of  the 
1930s.  At  the  present  time  the  Hou^e  of 
Representatives  has  before  it  a  resolution  by 
Representative  Clake  Boothe  Luce.  Republi- 
can, Connecticut,  to  Investigate  profit  shar- 
ing and  see  If  the  Government  should  en- 
courage It  through  tax  abatements  or  by 
other  means. 

Employer  lni?re!'t  In  profit  sharing  springs 
from  a  desire  to  give  workers  at  once  a 
greater  portion  of  the  Income  from  produc- 
tion and  a  greater  stake  in  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  Organized  labor,  while  natu- 
rally anxious  to  have  a  larger  share  of  the 
profits.  h.is  generally  looked  askance  at  profit 
!<harlng  as  a  device  to  hold  down  basic  wage 
rates. 

The  United  Automobile  Workers'  demand 
upon  Gcner.il  Motors  for  use  of  the  corpora- 
tion "ability  to  pay"  as  the  measure  of  an 
Increase  In  the  wage  rates  of  its  employes 
Is  certainly  a  demand  for  a  share  in  profits — 
past  and  prospective.  But  It  does  not  call 
for  "profit  sharing"  as  that  term  has  been 
understood  in  the  past.  The  UAW  has  ar- 
gued, with  some  apparent  support  in  state- 
ments by  the  President,  that  the  profit  of 
an  Industry  can  and  should  be  taken  Into 
account  in  the  adjustment  of  wage  rates. 
General  Motors  has  maintained  that  "profits 
have  no  relationship  to  wages,"  but  the  Presi- 
dent said.  I>cember  20,  that  "ability  to  pay 
is  always  one  of  the  facts  relevant  to  the 
issue  of  an  Increase  in  wages  " 

DsriNrnoN  of  team 

Narrowly  defined,  profit  sharing  Is  "an 
agreement  freely  entered  into  by  which  the 
employees  receive  a  share.  fl\pd  In  advance, 
of  the  profits  "  In  this  sense,  the  share  of 
profits  allotted  to  employees  must  vary  In 
direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  profit  earned. 
A  very  broad  interpretation  holds  that  any 
distribution  of  funds  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  stockholders,  including  even -a  straight 
wage  increase,  constitutes  profit  sharing 

The  surge  of  interest  In  profit  sharing 
during  and  after  World  War  I  was  short- 
lived. None  of  the  several  surveys  conducted 
between  1925  and  1935  reported  more  than 
a  couple  of  hundred  prcflt-sharlng  plans  In 
actual  operation  Howevpr,  a  Senate  com- 
mittee which  investigated  profit  sharing  in 
1938-39  issued  an  enih  report  prais- 

ing it  as  a  method  cf  s    •  ng  industrial 

peace.  Senator  Vandenbehc,  Republican,  of 
Michigan,  said  sharlnp  the  profits  was  "es- 
sential to  the  ultimate  maintenance  of  the 
capitalistic  system." 

NOT   A1.W.\TS   lasting 

While  profit-sharing  plans  have  in  many 
Insunces  succeeded  very  well  and  lasted  over 


long  periods  of  years,  th*  larfer  number  of 
plans  established  in  the  past  have  been  dis- 
continued for  one  reason  or  another.  Nj 
general  rules  appear  to  explain  these  nuc- 
cesses  and  failures,  but  experience  indicates 
that  profit  sharing  Is  most  likeiy  to  be  aban- 
doned in  periods  when  there  are  no  profits 
to  share. 

Among  the  long-established  plans  some  cf 
the  best  known  are  those  >-■(  Sears.  Roebuck 
&  Co  ,  the  Gannett  newspapers,  and  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co  The  first.  In  operation  since 
1916.  Is  one  in  which  the  employes  contribute 
cut  of  wages  and  the  company  out  of  profits 
to  a  pen.«lcn  system  The  Gannett  p.ipeis 
make  annual  cash  distributions  equal  to 
15  percent  of  profits,  and  the  E.Tstmcn  Co. 
measures  Its  profit  payments  to  employes 
in  proportion  to  the  dividend  payments  to 
stockholders. 

>^rhile  the  bonuses  of  such  war  produce:  s 
as  the  Jack  &  Heintz  Co  and  the  production 
bonus  agreement  s.'gned  betwe«n  the  UAW 
and  the  Kalier-Fraicr  Corp.  have  attracted 
wide  attention,  they  are  not  true  proQi- 
charing  plans.  That  recently  ann('uuccd  ty 
Eric  Johnston,  however,  is  not  only  a  profit - 
sharing  but  also  a  management-sharing 
plan,  designed,  according  to  Johnston,  to 
"bring  Industrial  dem.ocracy  to  America." 


Long  Beach  Airport  Great  Commercial 
and  Military  Asset 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  cALifoaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wt'dne^iday.  March  13,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  my  home 
city  of  Long  Beach.  Los  Angoles  County. 
Calif.,  is  one  of  the  airports  proven  ty 
location  to  be  of  the  most  available  fcr 
commercial  and  military  purposes. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a  very  ab;e 
director  for  the  city,  together  with  the 
aid  of  the  city  council  aviation  committee 
and  the  chamber  of  commerce  aviation 
committee,  the  airport  Itself  ha.s  the  ut- 
most regard  and  support  of  the  citizenry 
generally. 

The  following  news  item  from  the 
Press  Telegram  of  Long  Beach  for  Janu- 
ary 29.  1946.  gives  indicative  figures 
which  speak  louder  than  phrases.  And 
please  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
was  from  this  airport  that  several  world 
significant  flights  have  recently  tjeen 
started.  There  must  be  a  reason.  I  will 
mention  but  two  of  them— world  record- 
making  tests  and  flights  from  the  West 
to  the  East— which  saw  light  of  day  from 
the  Long  Beach  Airport:  First,  the  flight 
of  the  Mixmai-'-r;  second,  the  flight  of 
the  jit-propelled  planes  about  v,hich  I 
spoke  in  this  House  at  the  time. 

Following  is  the  comment  of  the  news- 
paper I  refer  to: 

nc-jREs  SHOW  AcnvrrT  at  loc.w.  AraPOBT— com- 
mercial AVIATION  AT  MUNICIF.^L.  FIELD  JN 
MAOKTO    C80WTH 

Growth  of  commercial  aviation  at  the 
municipal  airport,  despite  tiie  fact  that  all 
operations  other  than  mUltary  and  alrlln-s 
were  canceled  during  the  war.  Is  shown  in 
figures  released  yesterday  ty  City  Director  ol 
Aeronautics  Earle  A.  Lloyd. 

In  1940.  the  year  prior  to  the  war,  the.-e 
were  66  commercial  aircraft  based  at  the 
local   field,   while   at   the  present,  although 
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commercial  flying  has  been  authorized  only 
for  the  past  2  or  3  months,  there  are  now 
nppro-ximately  70  licensed  and  unlicensed 
aircraft  at  the  port. 

The  1910  airport  figures  show  that  234 
aircraft  made  scheduled  landings  at  the  field. 
Air  mall  received  totaled  26,032  pounds  and 
air  mall  dispatched  totaled  45.286  pounds. 
There  were  40,146  radio  transmissions  from 
the  old  wocden  control  tower  on  the  Spring 
Street  side  of  the  field. 

Lloyds  figures  for  1945  show  that  Incom- 
ing air  mall  totaled  145.890  pounds,  with  cut- 
going  mall  reaching  the  258.941-pound  mark. 
Air  express  received  here  totaled  51.828 
pounc's,  while  8.430  pounds  were  shipped. 

Airline  passenger  traffic  showed  a  sharp 
Increase  with  13,837  passengers  dlsembark- 
Ine  here.  Outbound  passengers  numbered 
7,379 

Figures  for  the  past  year  showed  that  4.476 
civil  aircraft  either  landed  or  took  off  from 
Daugherty  Field,  and  that  there  were  36,229 
military  landings  and  take-offs. 


A.  F.  of  L.  Demands  Removal  of  Controls 
On  Wages,  Prices  After  1  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOUI.SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
authority  granted  me,  I  wi.sh  to  include 
under  this  caption  a  newspaper  article 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
date  March  15.  1946,  by  the  Associated 
Press  entitled  "A.  F.  of  L.  Demands  Re- 
moval of  Controls  After  1  Year."  The 
article  follows: 

A.  F.  of  L.  Demands  Removal  of  Controls  on 
Wages.  Prices  After  1  Year 

Carbondaie.  Pa.,  March  15 — The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  last  night  demanded 
that  President  Truman  scrap  what  It  called 
his  "crazy-quilt  stabilization  program"  for 
a  new  policy  designed  to  remove  all  wage- 
price  controls  after  one  year. 

Labor.  Industry  and  agriculture  represent- 
atives would  a.^sist  In  dr.iftlng  the  new  policy 
under  the  A.  F.  of  L.  plan. 

TIio  program  was  announced  officially  by 
William  Green,  A.  F.  of  L.  president,  in  a 
speech  before  the  annual  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Carbondaie  Central  Labor  Union. 

Criticizing  Mr.  Truman  on  the  ground  that 
he  listened  to  '"incompetent  advisers  who 
concocted  a  magic  formula"  for  settling  la- 
bor-management disputes.  Mr,  Green  de- 
clared that  revision  of  the  Governments 
wage-price  policy  last  month  was  a  "grave 
mistake  '  and  added: 

"I  propose,  first,  that  the  present  crazy- 
quilt  stabilization  program  be  scrapped  and 
that  the  President  invite  representatives  of 
labor.  Industry,  and  agriculture  to  confer 
with  him  on  the  drafting  of  an  entirely  new 
one  which  will  be  fair  and  Just  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

imCES  LIMTT  OF  YEAR 

"S:condly,  I  recommend  that  this  new 
policy  be  adopted  for  the  duration  of  not 
more  than  1  year,  with  the  unequivocal  com- 
mitment that  at  the  expiration  of  that  time 
all  Government  controls  on  wages  and  prices 
be  dropped, 

"Finally,  I  urge  with  all  the  emphasis  at 
my  command  that  the  Government  eliminate 
itself  from  the  sphere  of  labor-management 
relations  except  for  offering  a  strengthened 
ccnclUatlon  service  to  both  parties,  and  allow 


labor  and  Industry- to  work  out  their  prob- 
lems through  the  proper  methods  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  voluntary  arbitration." 

Mr.  Green  contended  that  neither  labor  nor 
Industry  could  plan  future  activity  under  the 
Government's  present  policy,  that  employers 
are  afraid  to  make  commitments,  and  that 
production  is  "stalled." 

LABOR  IN  STRAIT-JACKET 

"The  new  stabilization  policy  places  labor 
In  an  inescapable  strait-Jacket  by  requiring 
prior  approval  from  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  of  any  wage  Increase  which  will  be 
used  by  an  employer  as  a  basis  fcr  applica- 
tion for  higher  price  ceilings,"  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
president  argued. 

He  declared  that  the  Nation's  greatest  dan- 
ger is  the  possibility  of  fostering  a  regimented 
economy  under  strict  Government  controls 
and  asserted  that  wartime  "Government  en- 
croachment upon  the  economic  freedom  of 
our  people     •     •     •     must  be  stopped." 

Mr.  Green  said  he  Is  convinced  Mr.  Tru- 
man "approached  the  Nations  postwar  prob- 
lems in  the  right  spirit  and  with  every  de- 
termination to  restore  a  normal  economy  as 
promptly  as  the  necessary  changes  could  be 
safely   effected." 

FOLLOWED    WRONG   ADVICE 

"He  told  me  so."  Mr,  Green  added,  *'I  be- 
lieved him  and  I  still  believe  In  his  sincerity. 
But  the  tragic  truth  Is  that  he  received  and 
listened  to  the  wrong  advice." 

"It  Is  universally  recognized  that  President 
Truman  has  been  under  severe  pressure,"  Mr. 
Green  said,  "However,  he  could  have  in- 
sisted that  all  labor  disputes  be  settled  by 
collective  bargaining  and  voluntary  arbrtra- 
tion  without  Government  Intervention." 


Long  Beach  Editor  Spells  It  Out: 
America's  Need — Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  February  26.  1946 

Mr.  EOYLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  repre- 
senting the  great  Eighteenth  Congres- 
sional District  of  California,  and  all  of 
which  district  is  in  Los  Angeles  County 
with  the  crowded,  thriving  metropolitan 
city  of  Long  B3ach  as  its  hub,  makes  it 
further  clear  why  I  supported  strongly 
the  President's  home-building  program 
for  homes  for  veterans.  For  Long 
Beach — and  every  town  and  hamlet  in 
Los  Angeles  Ccunty — is  entirely  inade- 
quate with  housing  facilities  for  fam- 
ilies— even  without  considering  the  al- 
ready returned  veterans,  and  those  sure 
to  come, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  before  and  I 
say  again,  if  this  House  is  fearful  of 
making  a  mistake  as  to  what  theory 
to  follow — let  us  make  the  mistake  delib- 
erately in  favor  of  the  veterans  getting 
their  deserved  homes  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

Here  is  another  timely  editorial  from 
the  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  dated 
February  10.  1946: 

AMERICA  S  NEED HOMES 

No  section  of  the  United  States  is  in 
greater  need  of  housing  than  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Southern  Callfornlans  are  very  conscious 
of  this   acute   need  without  the  statistical 


confirmation  given  in  the  report  and  program 
of  proposed  action  to  provide  additional 
housing  submitted  by  Wilson  Wyatt,  Hous- 
ing Administrator,  and  approved  by  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Southern  Callfornlans  know  of  the  extreme 
need  of  housing  by  e-xperlence  and  direct 
observation.  While  servicemen  were  at  war, 
available  housing  was  taken  up  by  war  in- 
dustry workers  and  their  families,  many  of 
whom  were  brought  here  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  by  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
Jobs  in  war  Industries. 

Most  of  the  war-Industry  workers  stayed 
here  when  the  war  was  over,  and  the  veterans 
are  rapidly  returning,  so  there  is  no  mystery 
about  the  crowded  housing  conditions  here. 

The  underlying  cause  of  a  shortage  of 
dwellings  throughout  the  United  States  Is 
that  building  has  been  subnormal  a  decade 
and  a  half,  first  bccaure  of  industrial  depres- 
sion and  then  because  of  the  war. 

Figures  cited  In  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator's report  tell  the  story:  In  October 
1945,  1.200.0CO  American  families  were  living 
doubled  up  with  other  families.  "At  that 
time  the  situation  was  critical.  It  is  rapidly 
becoming  worse,"  says  the  Housing  Adminis- 
trator. 

Married  veterans  who  will  need  homes  by 
December  1946.  2.900.000:  others  who  will 
marry  and  need  homes  by  the  end  of  this 
year,  560  OCO;  vacancies  by  the  end  of  the 
year  because  of  dissolution  of  families, 
945  000;  net  additional  homes  needed  by  the 
end  of  1946.  2  515.000;  total  need  by  the  end 
of    1947,   3,195.000. 

The  objective  of  the  proposed  housing 
campaign  is  to  start  the  building  of  1.200.000 
homes  and  apartments  this  year  and  2.700,000 
by  the  end  of  1947.  Even  then  at  least 
1,200,000  families  still  will  be  doubled  up 
with  others. 

No  account  Is  taken  In  the  proposed  build- 
ing campaign  of  the  10,500,000  housing  units 
which  are  substandard  and  should  be 
reyilaced. 

Moreover,  200.000  housing  units  drop  into 
the  substandard  class  or  are  destroyed  each 
year,  and  there  are  approximately  400,000 
additional  families  each  year. 

The  magnitude  of  the  plan  to  build  2,700,- 
000  new  homes  this  year  and  next  Is  shown  by 
comparisons:  In  1941,  the  last  year  before 
United  States  entry  into  the  war,  715,000 
housing  units  were  built;  In  1925,  the  banner 
year  of  home  building  in  the  Nation's  history. 
937.000  units  were  built;  without  emergency 
action,  it  is  estimated  that  construction  this 
year  would  be  between  400.000  and  500,000 
housing  units. 

A  blueprint,  unfortunately.  Is  not  a  house, 
and  another  recommendation  by  President 
Truman  is  no  guaranty  of  legislation.  His 
housing  program  may  go  on  the  congressional 
shelf  with  the  score  or  more  already  resting 
there;  but  at  least  he  and  his  housing  ad- 
ministrator have  presented  a  clear  picture  of 
America's  greatest  emergency  since  the  war — 
housing. 


St.  Patnck's  Day  Address  by  the 
Secretary  of  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on  Satur- 
day last,  March  16,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  Jame.s  P.  Byrnes,  delivered 
a  notable  address  before  the  Society  of 
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the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  at  the 
Ho  el  Astor.  New  York  City,  which  I  ask 
to  lave  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Re  :ord. 

'  "here  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as   oliows: 
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Americans  realize  that  the  victory  over 

Axis  was  not  an  American  victory  alone. 

victory  waa  won  b,-  the  peoples  of  many 

countries  welded  together  In  a  powerful  aJ- 

But  as  Americans  we  are  proud  that 

ontrlfcuted  mightily  to  the  defeat  of  the 

and  Nazis  In  Europe  and   that   we 

the  major  part  in  the  defeat  of  Japan. 

IrUh-Amerlcana  in  turn  are  aware  that  the 

struck    by    America    were    struck    by 

Ametricans  of  every  race  and  faith.     But  we 

blood  take  honest  pride  in  thr  num- 

of  Kellys  and  Burkes  and  Sheas   whose 

appear.  In  the  war  s  roll  of  honor. 

Irish  lads  came  from  the  cities  and 

rarms.  from  the  factories  and  the  fields. 

came  to  the  decks  of  our  ships,  to  the 

of  our  planes,  and  to  the  turrets  of 

;ank3.     They  came  to  the  landing  barges 

to  the  fox  holes.     And  when  their  guns 

the    guns   of   their   comrades    began    to 

It  became  certain  that  victory  would 
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Tonight  time  does  not  permit  me  to  recite 

Friendly  Sons  of  St   Patrick  the  names 

deeds  of  these  Irish  heroes.     But  their 

and  deeds  will  not  soon  be  forgotten 

there  will   be  many  an  opportunity  for 

gifted  Irish   tongiies  to  tell  the  tales 

leir  gallantry. 

know   that   In   these   tro'Jbled   days   you 

nore  anxious  to  look  to  the  future  than 

past — to  consider  what  we  must  do 

in  order  to  insure  that  the  sacrifices  of 

men  have  not  been  In  vain. 

_  lently.  I  desire  to  return  to  a  sub- 
to  which  I  referred  2  weeks  a^o,  the 
arv  strength  of  the  United  States. 

Americans  love  peace.     We  are  a  Na- 

of  civilians,  not  soldiers.     It  Is  funda- 

*1   to  our  system  of  government   that 

y  authority  be  subordinate  to  civilian 
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Ev^n  In  the  midst  of  total  war.  we  have 

this    principle.     The    American 

and  sailors  who  made  military  hls- 

rrom  New  Caledonia  to  Tokyo  and  from 

Africa  to  Berlui  were  not  professional 

and  sailors.     They  were  civilians  in 
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■oldl^rs 
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TbM  Is  a  fine  tradition.     Having  preserved 
war.   we  should   not   relinquish  It   In 


problem  Is  how  to  reconcile  our  clvll- 
iraditions  with   the  necessity   to   main- 
our   military    strength    at    a    level    to 

our  responsibilities  In  the  world, 
nation  ts  more  wlLlng  than  the  United 
I  to  participate  In  any  reasonable  plan 
ihe    general    reduction    of    armaments, 
hile  other  nations  remain  armed,  the 
■  States,  in  the  interest  of  worid  peace, 
disarm 
^een    1918   and   1941   there  grew  up  in 
^untry  an  Important   body  of  pacifist 
The    dominant    theme    of    this 
was  that  the  way  to  end  war  is 
prepare  f.  r  war      I:  wks  argued  that 
aaen  the  world  over  hated  war  and  that 
would    be    no    more    war    If    all    the.se 
lien  simply  refused  ever  to  fight  again, 
e  United  States  were  to  scrap  all  lu 
ents    and    completely    demobilize    its 
and  Navy.  It  was  said,  the  force  of  its 
wou'.d  compel  the  rest  of  the  world 
suit.     The  peaceful  instinct  which 
ay  this  point  of  view  ta  an  admirable 
n^e  trouble  with  the  idea  Is  that  It 
work. 

consciously  deciding  to  do  so.  w« 

tried  It.     By  the  time  the  Nasis  at- 

Poland  In  1939  we  had  permitted  our 

strength  to  dwindle  to  token  propor- 
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tlons.  When  the  war  came  and  the  reali- 
zation slowly  grew  upon  us  that  we  would 
not  be  spared,  we  regretted  that  we  were 
not  prepared.  The  political  parties  then 
Indicted  each  other  for  the  lack  of  prepar- 
edness. The  argument  was  no  substitute  for 
weapons. 

We  learned  that  the  example  of  weakness 
set  by  the  United  States  did  not  compel  Italy 
and  Japan  and  Germany  to  follow  suit.  On 
the  contrary,  our  weakness  Incited  them  to 
ever  bolder  aggressions.  Only  the  accidents 
of  history  gave  us  2  years  In  which  to  pre- 
pare before  the  blow  fell  at  Pearl  Hartx^r. 

Those  2  years  were  not  enough  to  repair  the 
damage.  We  were  not  ready  on  December  7. 
1941,  and  the  consequence  was  that  brave 
men  died  to  regain  the  ground  we  could  not 
hold  in  the  first  weeks  of  war. 

Tills  tragic  experience  makes  us  real^p 
that  weakness  Invites  aggression.  Weakness 
causes  others  to  act  as  they  would  not  act  if 
they  thought  that  our  words  were  backed  by 
strcn':;th. 

Today  there  Is  grave  danger  that  the  sense 
of  relief  which  accompanies  the  end  of  the 
war  may  cause  us  once  again  to  do  unwit- 
tingly what  we  would  never  do  consciously. 
No  one  In  or  out  of  Government  desires  to 
extend  for  a  single  day  more  than  is  neces- 
sary the  enforced  separation  of  men  from 
their  families  and  from  their  peacetime  busi- 
ness or  employment. 

But  those  who  l)ear  the  responsibility  for 
the  security  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  are 
alarmed  at  the  possibility  that  sufflcient 
numbers  of  physically  fit  men  will  not  be 
available  to  replace  those  who  have  earned 
the  right  to  return  to  their  homes. 

This  is  true  now  while  the  Selective  Service 
Act  Is  still  in  effect.  If  the  act  is  permitted 
to  expire  on  May  15  of  this  year,  the  siiuatioii 
will  become  critical  It  is  imperative  that  the 
act  be  extended  at  least  for  the  period  In 
which  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  the  multi- 
ple responsibility  for  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan,  for  the  protection  of  our 
surpluses  overseas,  for  the  continuing  defense 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  fulfillment 
cf  our  commitments  under  the  Charter, 

It  Is  even  more  Important,  in  the  long  run. 
that  we  have  at  all  times  a  reserve  of  trained 
men  who  can  be  called  upon  In  case  of  need 
A  number  of  methods  have  been  proposed 
for  obtaining  this  trained  reserve.  As  .Secre- 
tary of  Stat«.  I  desire  to  emphasize  my  whole- 
hearted and  unequivocal  endorsement  of  the 
proposal  for  universal  military  training. 

It  may  be  that  the  system  proposed  can  be 
Improved  upon  with  experience  In  Its  admin- 
istration. It  is  probable  that  as  the  years  go 
by  the  system  can  be  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  education  and  civilian  employment  In 
ways  which  will  minimize  friction  and  dis- 
ruption in  private  lives.  The  Importapt 
thing,  however,  is  to  get  started  with  the 
plan,  and  to  get  started  now. 

An  Intelligently  organ-zed  and  adminis- 
tered system  of  universal  military  training 
will  not  undermine  the  American  tradition  of 
the  subordination  of  mlliury  authority  to 
civilian  authority. 

As  for  the  effect  of  the  training  upon  the 
boys.  I  can  see  no  cause  for  alarm.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  say.  as  some  do.  that  a  period  of 
mUltary  training  will  turn  our  spirited  and 
independent  young  men  Into  unthlnkinK 
brutes 

If  we  are  to  take  the  word  of  the  old-timers 
among  the  master  sergeants  and  chief  petty 
ofllcers.  American  recruits  have  always  dis- 
played a  phenomenal  capacity  to  withstand 
education  in  the  military  way  of  doing  things. 
If  we  need  fear  anything  about  the  effects 
upon  our  boys  of  a  brief  period  of  military 
training,  it  is  that  they  will  learn  too  little 
about  being  soldiers  and  sailors  rather  than 
too  much. 

If  we  are  agreed  that  It  is  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  preserve  an  adequate  degree 
of  strength.  It  U  weU  to  remember  that  the 
only   real   alternative   to   universal   military 


training  is  the  maintenance  of  a  large  pro- 
fessional standing  Army  and  Navy.  This  is 
an  alternative  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  a  threat  to  civilian  government.  It  Is  pu 
alternative  which  we  should  accept  only  as  a 
last  resort. 

A  system  of  universal  training  will  ke^ep  our 
armed  forces  from  becoming  fixed  In  their 
ways  and  habits.  Teachers  frequently  learn 
from  their  pupils.  Youngsters  will  not  read- 
ily respond  to  training  In  methods  which 
they  know  to  be  outmoded.  Our  defense  In 
the  modern  world  depends  upon  the  mobility 
and  flexibility  of  otir  armed  forces  and  the.r 
ability  to  make  use  of  and  keep  up  with  the 
advance  of  science. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  universal 
military  training  Involves  a  major  change  In 
our  society.  Consequently,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  a  right  to  know  the  pur- 
poses to  which  this  reserve  military  strength 
might  some  day  be  put.  This  Is  a  fair  ques- 
tion.   It  deserves  a  fair  answer. 

The  answer  Is  simple.  The  United  States 
Is  committed  to  the  support  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  Should  the  occasion 
arise,  our  military  strength  will  be  u.-ed  to 
support  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
Charter. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  the 
United  States  locks  to  the  United  Nations 
as  the  path  to  enduring  peace. 

We  do  not  propose  to  seek  security  In  an 
alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union  against  Great 
Britain  or  In  an  alliance  with  Grrat  Britain 
against    the   Soviet   Union. 

We  propose  to  stand  with  the  United  Na- 
tions in  our  efforts  to  secure  equal  Justice 
for  all  nations  and  special  privilege  for  no 
nation. 

We  must  maintain  our  strength,  therefore, 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  preserving  and 
using  our  Influence  in  support  of  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations  We  will  not  use  our 
strength  for  aggressive  purpose.s.  Neither  will 
we  use  It  to  support  tyranny  or  special 
privilege. 

I  do  not  desire  to  conclude  on  a  somber 
note.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  dlfflcultlrs 
confronting  the  world,  although  they  are 
periou.s,  can  be  solved  if  all  of  us  approach 
those  difficulties  in  a  spirit  of  conclllailon 
and  good  will. 

There  are  powerful  currents  loose  In  the 
world  today.  But  the  currcnU  of  life  can- 
not be  stopped  In  their  courses.  We  live  In 
a  moving  and  changing  world. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  fear  an  open  and 
vigorous  contest  between  our  conception  of 
democracy  and  other  political  faiths.  The 
voice  of  democracy  Is  as  thrilling  today  as  It 
was  yesterday.  In  a  conflict  of  ideas  we  can 
be  supremely  confident  cf  victory. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  Is  that 
a  war  of  Ideas  Is  not  won  bv  armies  In  In- 
ternational life  there  can  be  progress  with- 
out war  If  reason  and  force  Is  recognized  as 
the  test  of  progress. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  United  Nations 
Is  to  make  force  the  servant  and  not  the  mas- 
t"  of  reason  and  to  reject  the  ancient  and 
discredited  doctrine  that  might  makes  right. 
After  every  great  war  there  comes  a  period 
of  anticlimax  and  disillusionment  Those 
who  fight  together  expect,  when  the  fighting 
Is  over,  too  much  from  one  another  and  are 
inclined  to  give  tco  little  to  one  another 
Those  who  have  won  the  victory  expect  the 
millennium  and  feel  that  they  should  have 
the  fruits  of  victory  without  further  effort 
They  forget  that  victory  in  war  can  only 
five  the  opportunity  that  would  otherwise 
be  denied,  to  live  and  work  for  the  fruits 
of  peace  and  freedom. 

Having  been  forced  to  fight  for  military 
victory,  they  sometimes  think  that  whatever 
they  want  should  be  taken  by  force  instead 
of  making  their  claims  the  basis  for  peaceful 
negotiation. 

It  takes  time  to  pass  from  the  psychology 
of  war  to  the  psychology  of  peace.  We  must 
have  paUence.  as  well  as  firmness.    We  mu.t 
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keep  our  feet  on  the  ground.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  our  tempers. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  peoples 
who  fought  together  for  freedom  want  to 
live  together  In  peace,  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations  are 
sincerely  committed  to  the  Charter. 

There  are  always  some  of  little  faith;  some 
who  still  believe  that  they  cannot  get  their 
due  except  by  force.  There  are  others  who 
still  believe  that  ancient  privilege  will  yield 
to  nothing  but  force  of  arms. 

But  with  firmness  In  the  right  not  as  we 
alone  see  It,  but  as  the  aggregate  sentiments 
of  mankind  see  It.  and  with  patience  and 
understanding  we  must  and  shall  achieve  a 
just  and  enduring  peace  for  ourselves  and 
all  nations. 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  R.^MEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  a  statement  which 
I  have  submitted  to  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  relative  to  the 
itse  of  the  gross-income  tax  as  a  means 
of  broadening  the  social-security  sys- 
tem: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  for  many  years,  I 
have  been  deeply  Interested  In  the  general 
Bu:3ject  of  social  security  and,  In  particular, 
the  Improvement  of  the  living  conditions  of 
our  senior  citizens.  When  I  first  became  In- 
terested In  their  plight  and  began  to  devise 
ways  and  means  in  my  mind  for  correcting 
the  abuses  to  which  they  are  subjected,  I 
considered  various  programs,  including  what 
was  known  as  the  Townsend  plan  as  well  as 
the  present  so-called  social  security.  The 
result  of  the  operations  of  social  security  in 
Its  present  form  has  not  met  with  the  suc- 
cess I  had  hoped  for  it.  It  has  proven  in- 
adequate, and  It  has  not  met  the  urgent 
needs  of  this  aged  class  of  our  citizens  which 
represents  about  10  percent  of  our  total  pop- 
ulation or.  In  round  numbers,  about  thir- 
teen and  one-half  millions.  The  present  so- 
cial-security old-assistance  division,  with  Its 
Federal  contribution  which  must  be  matched 
by  State  funds  In  equal  amount,  provides  on 
the  average  approximately  S30  per  individual. 
It  l.s  obvious  that  this  amount  of  money  In 
these  days  of  high  living  costs  would  not  even 
provide  the  necessities  of  life.  It  has  been 
my  belief  that  this  situation  should  be  cor- 
rected and  that  these  elderly  citizens  should 
be  granted  a  living  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  predicated  on  need. 

In  order  to  do  this,  It  may  be  necessary  to 
chan<:;e  cur  taxing  system.  I  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  gross-income  tax  as  a 
means  cf  correcting  the  Inadequacies  of  our 
present  tax  system.  I  recommend  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  Investigate  the 
grvss-lncome  tax  as  It  has  operated  In  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  and,  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  estimated  rev- 
enue that  would  obtain  from  this  system  of 
taxation  would  enable  the  Government  to 
meet  the  old-age  f>enslon  situation  in  a  hu- 
mane and  decent  way. 

In  the  due  course  of  events,  we  may  rea- 
sonably look  forward  to  a  great  deal  of  un- 
employment as  we  regain  our  normal  peace- 
time condition  and  It  Is  well  that  we  recog- 
nize the  pjobieir  at  this  time  and  begin 
to  mhke  plans  to  meet  the  Issues  of  unem- 
ployment In  Older  to  prevent  a  repetition 
cl  the  depression  of  the  1920s.    Labor  ex- 


perts are  now  predicting  that  the  latter  half 
of  1948  will  show  an  unemployment  of  some 
five  to  six  million  men  and  women.  This 
may  be  reduced  considerably  in  1947,  but. 
according  to  their  estimates,  from  1948  on 
through  1950,  there  will  be  as  many  as  ten 
or  twelve  million  unemployed.  A  situation 
of  this  kind  will  be  very  hard  to  meet  and 
keep  cur  form  of  Government  Intact.  This 
Is  especially  true  when  we  recognize  the  sub- 
versive Influences  that  are  at  work  in  our 
society  today.  It  Is  my  conviction  that  one 
of  the  most  stabilizing  Influences  that  we 
could  develop  at  this  time  would  be  the  re- 
tirement of  our  seniors  on  a  sound  economic 
basis  providing  them  with  an  Income  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  and 
some  of  the  luxuries.  In  doing  so,  they  will 
consume  '  'le  products  of  factories  and  farms: 
they  will  tend  to  circulate  money  and  will 
provide  purchasing  power  necessary  to  sus- 
tain our  economy  and  preserve  our  syetem 
of  free  enterprise.  Certainly  no  one  would 
object  to  a  security  system  which  will  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  average  Individual 
after  he  has  passed  his  productive  years. 
Of  the  total  number  of  those  who  are  past 
60  years  of  age,  approximately  90  percent 
are  dependent  upon  someone  else  either  in 
part  or  totally  lor  their  subsistence. 

If  we  have  been  able  to  provide  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollais  for  war  purposes,  and 
loans  to  foreign  countries,  certainly  we  are 
able  to  provide  a  decent  living.  In  old  age, 
for  those  people  who  made  our  present  pros- 
perity possible. 

I  feel  this  k  one  of  the  outstanding  domes- 
tic problems  that  confronts  us  today.  Let 
us  do  away  with  the  needs  test  and  adopt 
an  old-age  security  system  that  Is  Just  and 
recognizes  human  rights. 


Man's  True  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  1-evise  and  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
March  10.  1246.  on  man's  true  security, 
by  Arthur  J.  Todd,  of  the  Christian 
Science  Committee  on  Publication  for 
the  District  of  Columbia: 

MANS    TRUE    SECURITY 

(By  Arthur  J.  Todd,  Christian  Science  Com- 
mittee on  Publication  for  the  District  of 
Columbia) 

The  whole  world  Is  seeking  desperately  for 
some  road  to  security;  for  some  formula, 
some  organization,  national  and  Interna- 
tional, which  will  safeguard  it  against  the 
devastation,  poverty,  and  misery  of  recent 
years.  New  Deal,  social  security.  Beverldge 
plan,  planned  society,  Atlantic  Charter,  UNO, 
all  signify  attempts  to  crystallize  human 
thinking  and  organize  human  effort  to  this 
great  end.  Our  National  Capital  Is  a  stra- 
tegic focus  for  attempts  to  implement  the 
"four  freedoms"  and  any  others  which  may 
be  propnascd.  Every  one  of  these  attempts 
reduces  finally  to  some  form  of  Insurance, 
whether  against  poverty.  Ignorance,  Intol- 
erance, sickness,  or  war. 

The  basic  essentials  of  Christianity  empha- 
size security.  But  much  of  current  social 
philosophy,  political  activity,  and  even  reli- 
gious pronouncement  focuses  on  Insecurity. 
Let  me  go  right  to  the  heart  of  this  business 
and  declare  In  no  uncertain  terms  that  In- 
security Is  atheism,  whether  It  expresses  It- 


self as  insecure  health.  Insecure  grip  on  life. 
Insecure  Job,  Insecure  Income.  Insecure  do- 
mestic relations.  Atheism  Is  ulst>ellef  In. 
or  denial  of.  the  existence  of  God,  or  supreme 
Intelligent  Being  (Webster).  Insecurity  de- 
nies God  as  Mind  and  presents  Him  as  un- 
able to  comprehend  His  own  universe  or  to 
govern  It.  It  denies  that  He  Is  all-knowing, 
all-seeing,  all-acting.  It  denies  God  as  Spirit, 
Inexhaustible  enerizy.  power,  and  substance. 
It  denies  God  as  Principle,  the  dependable 
Ohe,  the  orderer  and  sustainer  of  His  uni- 
verse It  denies  God  as  Life  and  makM 
existence  contingent  on  matter.  It  denies 
God  as  Love  and  makes  Him  not  the  all- 
loving  friend  but  the  dangerous  enemy  of 
His  own  children.  It  denies  God  as  Truth. 
for  it  questions  whether  there  is  any  actual- 
ity except  In  human  knowledge,  human  plan- 
ning, human  government. 

The  vast  systems  of  so-called  social  In- 
surance or  social  security  can  be  traced  to 
such  denials  or  such  atheism.  The  quest 
for  security  is  age-old.  Indeed,  the  whole 
history  of  mankind  could  be  written  in  terms 
of  this  search.  Unfortunately,  It  has  been 
too  largely  a  search  along  the  road  of  matter. 
It  is  right  and  good  to  search,  but  that  quest 
must  be  intelligent  and  rational.  Otherwise 
It  will  end  in  futility,  frustration,  disappoint- 
ment. As  the  discoverer  and  founder  of 
Christian  Science,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  points 
out  in  her  bock  Science  and  Health  With 
Key  to  the  Scriptures.  "•  •  •  man.  left 
to  the  hypotheses  of  material  sense  unex- 
plained by  science.  Is  as  the  wandering  comet 
or  the  desolate  star — 'a  weary  searcher  for 
a  viewless  home.'"  (Science  and  Health,  p. 
121:   14-16.) 

Belief  in  matter  Is  the  source  of  all  tear 
and  Insecurity.  Hence  the  necessity  for  ris- 
ing above  that  bsUef  to  a  spiritual  under- 
standing of  God  and  of  man  dwelling  secure 
In  a  perfect  universe  of  God's  creating.  In- 
surance and  security  organizations  derive 
from  a  belief  of  risk  and  represent  the  at- 
tempt to  socialize  risk.  Christianity  declares 
that  he  risks  nothing  who  obeys  God's  law. 
In  other  words,  man's  essential  unity  with 
God  gives  him  security  and  the  ability  to 
reflect  God's  affluence  in  plentiful  supply  for 
every  human  need.  The  best  Insurance 
against  evil  chance  and  Insecurity  Is  the 
knowledge  and  certainty  of  what  Is,  nan.ely. 
divine  principle,  Gods  allne&s,  power,  and 
goodness.  The  first  chapter  of  the  first  book 
of  the  Bible  is  the  epitome  of  every  man's 
charter  of  divine  security.  We  shudder 
sometimes  at  the  staggering  debt  of  the 
United  States  and  of  other  nations  Involved 
In  global  war.  and  we  may  well  wonder 
whether  any  kind  of  Insurance  policy,  pri- 
vate or  public,  can  be  counted  upon  to  yield 
security  against  poverty,  unemplojinent.  age. 
sickness,  or  accident.  But  Christian  Science 
teaches  that:  •Soul  (God)  has  Infinite  re- 
sources with  which  to  bless  mankind." 
(Science  and  Health,  p.  60:  29.) 

In  order  to  prove  God's  goodness  and  en- 
Joy  the  security  which  derives  from  It,  we 
must  be  receptive  to  divine  truth,  accept  it. 
obey  it,  and  put  It  Into  practice.  Ultimately 
we  must  come  to  complete  trust  In  God  as 
our  security.  Can  you  ask  for  any  greater 
guaranty  of  security  than  divine  omnipo- 
tence? Who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  say  tliat 
he  will  regard  the  state  as  superior  In  power, 
in  resources,  and  In  benevolence  to  the  om- 
nifwtent.  omniscient,  and  omnipresent  God, 
the  Father  of  man,  in  whose  perfect  Image 
and  likeness  man  was  created  and  ts  sus- 
tained? Shew  me  the  human  Insurance  pol- 
icy, governmental  or  private,  which  can  com- 
pare in  stability,  coverage,  or  surety,  with 
such  divine  policies  as  were  announced,  say, 
in  the  twenty-third  or  thirty-seventh  or 
ninety-first  Psalms. 

There  Is  danger  In  man-made,  hand-tai- 
lored plans  for  security.''  They  may  lead  to 
complacency,  ease  In  manner,  self-satlsfar- 
tlon,  laziness,  drifting.    Since  to  stand  sUU 
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Is  tb  degenerate,  anything  that  removes  In- 
iTe  to  progress  U  dangerous.     True  self- 
Con|ldence.  the  faith  born  of  understanding 
man  la  veritably  the  son  of  Ood.  a  con- 
that   places   Ood    first,   la   our   best 
Remembe-      Ruskln's      challenge, 
who  offers  Ood  a  second  place,  offers  him 
)lace.' 
T  le   prophet   Isaiah   vividly   describes   th« 
rast  between  leaning  on  materiality  and 
ipirltual    understanding.     The    Lord    of 
1   Is  depicted  as  removing   every    (ma- 
)   prop  and  stay  from  Judah  and  Jeru- 
.  soldier  and  warrior,  governor,  prophet, 
official,   authorities,   councilors,  expert 
lans.  and  enctaantora.     Then  we  are  re- 
led  that  "Insbvetlon  comes  from  Slon' 
urged    to    "live    by    the    light    of    the 
al   •     Security,  then,  rests  in  this  light 
e  Eternal. 

sum  up,  God's  Infinity  Is  man's  secu- 
Even   a   sllghc  understanding  of  this 
I  can   t>egln   to  destroy  fear   and  yield 
everlasting  security. 


Hoo.  Robert  E.  Hannefan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KTNTCCKT 

IN  TlHE  SENATE  OF  THE  UI«TED  STATES 

Friday.  March  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

N^.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
una)  limous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
App'ndix  of  the  Rxcord  an  article  en- 
title 1  "Truman's  Pohtical  Quarterback." 
writ  en  by  Rufus  Jarman  and  published 
In  tl  e  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  March 
2.  1H6  The  article  deals  with  Mr. 
Robirt  E.  Hannegan.  Postmaster  Gon- 
eral,  and  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee.  An  estimate  from 
the  (Jovernment  Printing  Office  indicates 
that  the  article  will  occupy  2^  pages  of 
the  lUcoRD  and  that  the  cost  of  printing 
will   >e  $160. 

Ttere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  I  )rdered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Rzcord. 
as  follows: 

TarMAN's  PoLmcAi,  Qcaktuiback 
(By  Rufus  Jarman) 

NKCAV.   ONK-TIMr   PSOFXSSIONAL   FOOT- 
STA«,    NOW  CALLS  Tlrt  SIGN  ATS   FOt   TOT 
AOOXSGATION     THAT    JIM     rAXLZT 
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State   of  Mteourl.   which,   up   to   re- 
never  amomited  to  very  much  In  na- 
poUtlcs.  Is  now  having  Its  day  In  Waah- 
and  the  gentleman  mainly  responsl- 
the  current  phenomena  on  the  Pnto- 
the  presence  of  Harry  8.  Tru- 
the  White  House — is  Postmaster  Gen- 
K.  Hannegan.  the  former  Demo- 
boaa  of  St    Louis.     Hannegan  Is  a  42- 
6-foot-l.  200-pound  Irishman  with 
jaw   and    dark   stubby    hair,    who 
Ike.  and  used  to  be.  a  football  fullback. 
a  years  ago,  when  he  becai.ie  head 
signal  caller,  and  cheer  leader  for  the 
Party  as  chairman  cf  the  Demo- 
National  Committee,  political  organ- 
work  has  bloMomed  and  blossomed, 
party  is  now  enjoying  a  greater  de- 
prestige  and   Influenca  than   It   has 
since  the  days  cf  James  A.   Farley, 
»n'a  Influence  has  been  galnln,;  right 
1th  the  committee  s.    He  la  Preautent 
a  chief  adviser  on  patronage,  and  is 
as   a   sort   of   grand   vlaler.     Seme 
rate  hun  as  the  most  powerful  man 


In  the  Government.  He  li  In  and  out  of  the 
White  House  constantly,  and  between  tlmea 
confers  with  the  Chief  Executive  by  tele- 
phone, concerning  appolntmenu  to  Jobs 
ranging  from  the  Cabinet  and  Supreme  Court 
en  down  to  (xxtmaster. 

In  many  ways  Hannegan  is  not  so  suave 
and  urbane  as  some  of  the  party  chairmen 
who  have  preceded  him.  Sartorlally,  he  Is 
Immaculate,  with  a  fancy  for  blue  and  brown 
suits  with  shirt,  ties,  and  handkerchiefs  of 
matching  hues.  His  personal  habits  are  of 
the  best.  He  is  a  tremendous  worker  and  he 
neither  drinks  nor  smokes,  although  he  Is 
proficient  at  throwing  flaming  words  around 
when  he  becomes  excited.  He  likes  to  read 
when  he  has  time  for  It.  and  has  a  fondness 
for  historical  novels.  But  politically  be  is 
still  a  bucking  fullback,  who  prefers  to  smash 
through  the  center  of  the  line  rather  than 
execute  fancy  runs  around  end. 

He  uses  the  meat  ax  Instead  cf  the  rapier 
and  he  is  still  a  lot  closer  to  the  smoke- 
aiied  back  room  than  he  is  to  sedate  drawing 
rooms  and  elaborate  hotel  suites,  where  some 
of  the  more  polished  party  chieftains  of  the 
paat  have  largely  operated. 

"Bob  is  a  good  guy  and  a  good  chairman." 
one  eminent  Democrat  remarked  recently. 
•but  he  has  sUll  got  a  lot  of  St.  Louis  In 
his  hair  •• 

The  Hannegan  concept  of  politics  Is  simple 
and  straightforward  "All  you  have  to  do 
to  win  elections,"  he  says.  "Is  go  In  there 
and  organize  and  get  that  vote  out  I  get 
tired  of  some  of  these  pe<iple  who  call  them- 
ai^Tes  liberals— crying  liberals.'  I  call  them — 
because  they  are  always  wanting  to  Issue 
a  statement  about  something.  I  regard  my- 
self as  a  practical  liberal." 

A  political  headquarters.  Hannegan  be- 
lieves, should  be  bn<;ht.  cheerful,  and  effi- 
cient, but  there  should  not  be  too  many 
people  around  "Thafs  an  unhealthy  sigh." 
he  says.  "There  are  a  lot  of  guys  I  call 
•headquarters  Johnnies."  They  like  to  hang 
around  headquarters  and  be  seen  there,  but 
they  are  not  worth  a  damn  in  winning  elec- 
tions. Headquarters  la  a  clearinghouse  only. 
You  cant  gel  out  votes  by  sjtting  at  a  desk." 
The  Hannegan  theory  of  vote-getting  was 
Illustrated  during  the  Preaidentlal  campaign 
by  his  remarks  to  a  stately  gentleman  In  a 
Homburg  hat  who  had  come  to  New  York 
from  a  mld*estern  city  to  help  ornament  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  headquarters.  "See  here. 
Hannegan."  the  gentleman  said;  "1  control 
a  lot  of  votes  around  the  country,  and  I 
think  I  can  do  you  a  lot  of  good  here  at 
headquarters.  1 11  need  a  large  oflSce.  at  least 
two  secretaries,  and  plenty  of  personal  su- 
tlonery.    I  want  to  write  a  lot  of  letters." 

Tlie      chairman      asked      the      gentleman 
whether  he  lived  In  an  apartment  house  or 
in   a  private   residence.     The   man   said   he 
lived  in  an  apartment.     -Well,  you  have  got 
a  couple  of  elevator  starters  or  so  and  maybe 
a  dozen  and  a  half  elevator  operators."  Han- 
negan said       "Do  you  know  whether  they  are 
registered  and  how  they  are  going  to  vote?" 
The  man  said  no.  he  didut. 
"You  have  got  a  bunch  cf  chambermaids, 
two  or  three  Janitors,   an  elecjlclan  or  ao! 
and  a  manager.     Do  you  know  how  any  oX 
them  are  going  to  vote?" 
The  man  aaid  he  dldn  t  know  that,  either 
•  You  ve  got   maybe  90  lamUies   livml   in 
your    building.     Do  you   know    how    any   of 
them  art  going  to  vote?  ' 
The  man  said  no. 

'Well.  I"U  tell  you  what  you  do.  You  go 
back  home,  and  30  days  from  now  come  back 
to  see  me.  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  who  in 
yjur  building  are  regutered  and  how  they 
feel  about  the  candidates.  If  you  do  that 
you  U  be  a  greater  leader  than  anybody  here 
at  headquarters."' 

As  party  chaUroan.  Hannegan  has  made 
hia  job  recommendationa  to  the  White  House 
with  the  klea  of  pleaalng  the  moat  possible 
Democratj   around    the    country.     He    calls 


hlmaelf  "an  old  team  man."  and  believes 
that  before  a  man  from  some  section  Is  given 
an  appointment,  his  local  Democratic  lead- 
ers should  be  consulted:  it  makes  them  feel 
better  and  helps  party  harmony.  On  an 
average  day  the  chairman  chats  about  pat- 
ronage with  probably  half  a  dozen  governors. 
8  or  10  mayors,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen.  These  conversations 
are  usually  by  telephone. 

The  chairman's  efforts  are  constantly 
aimed  at  cementing  party  unity,  which  suf- 
fered In  1944,  when  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
party  was  not  pleased  about  the  conven- 
tion's failure  to  renominate  Henry  A.  Wal- 
lace for  Vice  President.  Hannegan.  who  had 
opposed  Wallace  at  the  convention,  neverthe- 
less helped  secure  Wallaces  confirmation  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  last  winter,  in  spite 
of  Senate  opposition.  His  probable  reason 
was  to  prevent  the  liberals  from  making  a 
martyr  of  Wallace  Not  long  ago  Hannegan 
managed  the  appointment,  as  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  of 
Raymond  S  McKeough,  of  Illinois,  western 
director  of  the  CIO  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, although  a  congressional  committee 
had  reported  adversely  on  McKeough.  More 
recently,  he  backed  the  appointment  of  Irvin 
C.  MoUlson.  Chicago  Negro  lawyer,  who  be- 
came a  member  of  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Court  in  New  York. 

TIIEXX  S  ALWAYS  A  DESCXVINC  DEMOCktT 

Probably  his  greatest  contribution  to  the 
party  to  date,  however,  has  been  his  program 
of  revitalizing  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, which  began  to  go  Into  a  decline  late 
In  the  second  Roosevelt  administration, 
when  It  became  apparent  that  Chairman  Far- 
ley would  be  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
PreaidenUal  nomination  in  1940.  Edward  J. 
Flynn.  who  succeeded  Farley  as  chairman, 
was  more  Interested  In  political  affairs  of  the 
Bronx  than  In  the  national  committee,  and 
seldom  got  down  to  headquarters.  Flynn 
thought  the  Parley  system  of  keeping  In  close 
touch  with  county  chairmen  was  hokum, 
and  abandoned  the  practice.  Frank  c! 
Walker,  who  succeeded  Flynn.  never  wanted 
to  be  chairman  lu  the  first  place. 

As  a  result,  when  Hannegan  became  chair- 
man, in  January  1944.  he  found  conditions 
at  headquarters  In  a  sute  that  he  regarded 
as  appalling.  Headquarters — a  big.  rambling 
suite  in  Washington's  Mayflower  Hotel— had 
been  growing  duller  ever  since  the  departure 
of  Farley  The  suite  was  occupied  mainly  by 
Charley  Michelson,  publicity  director  for  15 
years,  and  several  typewriters  that  ware  sel- 
dom used.  "It  was  awful.  Hannegan  recalls 
with  horror.  "There  was  thick  dust  on  the 
chairs  and  tables  because  nobody  had  sat  on 
them  for  so  long  '  There  was  no  office  for 
Hannegan,  and  not  even  a  mailing  list  of 
county  chairmen.  Patronage  was  out  of 
hand.  The  national  committee  was  never 
consulted  about  appolntmem.'*.  and  the  ad- 
ministration was  even  appointing  some  Re- 
publicans to  office— a  condition  that  Hanne- 
gan conalders  unspeakable. 

Don  t  get  me  wrong."  he  sometimes  re- 
mirks  in  dlacuaslng  this  condition  People 
say  that  1  think  anybody  who  u  a  Democrat 
IS  capable  of  holding  office.  That  tent  what 
I  believe  at  all.  I  think  a  mans  qualifica- 
tions come  first  but  i  haven  t  run  Into  any 
Jobs  yet  that  you  couldn't  find  a  good,  quali- 
fied Democrat  to  fill" 

Hannegan  has  revised  patronage  disposal 
and  shot  some  llfe-glving  elixir  Into  head- 
quarters, which  is  busy  laying  plana  for  win- 
ning the  194«  congressional  elections.  The 
committees  power  is  further  enhanced  be- 
cause of  the  close  friendship  between  the 
chairman  and  the  President,  who  Is  a  strict 
party-organization  man  himself,  with  appar- 
ent faith  in  Hannegan  methods.  ThU  la  na- 
tural because  Hannegan  Mved  Truman's  po- 
litical life  at  least  once  back  in  Missouri,  and 
u  probably  more  responsible  than  anybody 
elae  la  for  placing  Trumau  In  line  to  succeed 
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to  the  Presidency.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Truman's  career  Is  based  on  the  most  amaz- 
ing group  of  Ifs  anc  huts  in  the  history  of 
American  politics,  which  may  be  true,  but 
Fome  hard  practical  politics  also  figured  in 
his  rise  to  puwcr. 

To  understand  why  Harry  S.  Truman  Is 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  person 
ought  to  know  the  background  of  his  good 
friend.  Robert  Emmet  Hannegan  got  his 
political  start  in  the  old  twenty-first  ward 
in  northwest  St.  Lou'.s.  where  the  houses 
have  sooty  chimney  pots  and  It  hasn't  been 
long  since  o'.d-fashloned  gas  lamps  used  to 
burn  there  in  a  noxious  atmosphere  com- 
posed of  fog  from  the  big  river,  smoke  from 
the  East  St.  Louis  smelters,  and  aromas  from 
stockyards  and  from  hops  soaking  in  the 
neisjhboring  breweries  Hannegan  was  born 
there  on  June  30.  1903,  a  son  of  an  Irish 
Catholic  policeman,  who.  Hannegan  still  be- 
lieves, was  prob.ibly  one  of  the  greatest  police- 
men In  the  world — or  at  least  in  St.  Louis. 

Probably  Hannegans  deep  regard  for  his 
father  is  one  reason  for  his  devotion  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  Democrats  elevated 
his  lather  to  chief  of  detectives,  and  then  the 
Rt:  :is  came  along  and  demoted  him  to 

a  I.  -ain.    There  were  three  Hannegan 

boys,  built  like  young  blacksmiths,  who  dis- 
tinauished  themselves  at  football,  baseball, 
basketball,  and  swimming  at  Yeatman  High 
Schoul  and  in  the  municipal  leagues.  At 
St.  Louis  University,  Hannepan  won  letters 
in  all  the  sports  played  there,  and  was  grad- 
uated In  law  in  1925.  He  later  played  profes- 
sional football  and  baseball,  and  by  the  time 
he  had  settled  down  to  be  a  lawyer,  he  was 
considered  the  chief  sports  authority  and 
heio  in  northwest  St.  Lou  s. 

This  had  its  debilitating  effects  on  his 
chosen  calling,  as  people  were  always  want- 
ing to  talk  to  him  about  sports  instead  cf 
at>out  law.  To  offset  this.  Hannegan  once 
spent  a  year  without  attending  a  single  sport 
event,  and  when  people  asked  him  what  he 
thought  about  the  Cardinals'  chances  or 
similar  matters,  he  would  reply,  '"I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  It.  When  are  you  going 
to  send  me  a  case?  '  He  got  his  law  practice 
that  way.  and  became  about  as  well  known 
around  the  courthouse  as  m  the  stadium. 

This  combination  of  succes.ses  Influenced 
the  Democrats  of  his  ward  to  elect  him  to  the 
party's  city  central  committee  In  1933.  The 
old  leaders  said  they  needed  new  blood,  which 
was  understandable  because  the  twenty-first 
had  not  gone  Democratic  in  the  memory  of 
man.  Hannegan  changed  this,  and  the  ward 
voted  Democratic  3  months  after  he  took 
charge.  A  month  after  the  election  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  city  central  commit- 
tee, and  for  almost  9  years  thereafter  he  was 
co-boss  of  St,  Louis  with  the  Democratic 
mayor,  Bernard  F.  Dlckmann. 

The  Truman -Hannegan  friendship  began 
In  1934.  when  the  St.  Louis  machine  opposed 
Truman  in  a  bitter  senatorial  primary  fight, 
but  when  Truman  won  It.  Hannegan  and 
Dlckmann  went  all  out  for  him  in  the  gen- 
eral election.  Hannegan's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  Truman  In  Missouri  was  in  the  1940 
senatorial  primaries,  when  Truman  was  re- 
garded as  a  dead  political  duck  The  Tom 
Pendergast  machine  of  Kansas  City,  which 
had  sponsored  him.  was  out  of  power,  and 
Pendergast  himself  was  under  sentence  for 
Income-tax  evasion.  Trumr.n  was  talking 
unhappily  about  going  down  with  the  ship, 
and  St.  Louis  was  expected  to  present  a 
100.000-vote  majority  to  the  favorite  candi- 
date. Gov.  Lloyd  C.  Stark,  who  was  running 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Senator. 
The  newspapers,  the  reform  element,  and 
most  of  the  city's  articulate  forces  were  back 
of  Stark,  that  Is.  all  but  the  Democratic  com- 
mittee and  Chairman  Hannegan.  Hannegan 
chose  to  Ignore  Truman  in  his  public  utter- 
ances and  to  discu&s  Stark. 

He  would  ask  how  In  the  world  Stark  could 
be  expected  to  lose,  and  he  even  proposed 
him  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President — a  bit 


of  strategy  Intended  to  confuse  the  issue  and 
give  the  idea  that  Stark  was  a  candidate  for 
everything.  The  anti-Truman  forces  In  St. 
Louu  were  thus  lulled  Into  a  sense  of  false 
security,,  and  no  real  attack  was  made  on 
Truman  in  the  city  during  the  campaign  s 
critical  phases. 

Then,  the  night  before  the  primary,  the 
candidate  choices  of  the  Hannegan-Dlck- 
mann  machine  were  distributed.  There  were 
sample  ballots  for  each  ward,  bearing  the 
names  of  all  candidates.  The  candidate 
chosen  by  the  machine's  organization  in  each 
ward  w.as  printed  in  large  capitals.  There  are 
2S^  wards  In  St.  Louis,  and  the  machine 
backed  Truman  in  22  of  them.  The  opposi- 
tion gave  a  bellow  of  rage,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Truman  carried  the  city  by  about  8.000  votes, 
and.  thus  aided,  was  able  to  carry  the  State 
by  a  bare  7,000  votes. 

Truman,  with  the  help  of  the  St.  Louis 
machine,  won  in  the  general  election,  but  the 
Hannegan-Dickmann  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  lost  the  election  to  a  Republican. 
This  infuriated  St.  Louis  Democrats,  who  re- 
solved to  contest  the  election,  an  ill-advised 
and  badly  executed  move  that  Hannegan  says 
he  did  not  approve.  The  contest  dragged 
through  the  general  assembly  and  the  State 
supreme  court,  and  became  known  as  the  In- 
famous governorship  steal.  The  Repub- 
lican nominee  was  seated  eventuaHy.  but  the 
newspapers  continued  to  shout  about  the 
Infamy  of  the  Democrats,  and  laid  most  of 
the  blame  on  Hannegan.  One  newspaper, 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  put  a  staff  of 
reporters  to  work  on  the  exclusive  job  of 
finding  something  crooked  in  Hannegan's 
past.  The  Investigation  went  on  for  weeks, 
but  the  reporters  found  nothing  dishonest, 
and  he  continued  as  city  Democratic  chair- 
man. 

The  newspapers  had  been  so  eloquent  in 
their  condemnations,  however,  that  when 
Mayor  Dlckmann  ran  for  a  third  term  he  was 
crushed  at  the  polls.  The  matter  of  the 
"governorship  steal"  might  have  ended  after 
that  If  the  post  of  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue at  St.  Louis  had  not  become  vacant  early 
In  1942.  Hannegan.  as  Democratic  chairman, 
wrote  letters  to  S?nators  Truman  and  Ben- 
nett Champ  Clark  In  behalf  of  several  aspir- 
ants for  the  Job.  The  Senators  could  agree 
on  none  of  them,  and  finally  decided  that 
Hannegan  was  the  man  for  the  job.  The 
Post-Dispatch  got  wind  of  this,  and  let  out 
an  editorial  scream  the  like  of  which  has 
been  seldom  heard  in  the  windy  halls  of  jour- 
nalism. The  Pest-Dispatch  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  lit  into  Hannegan  with  re- 
newed vigor,  and  the  "governship  steal"  was 
again  paraded  before  the  public. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  these  blasts,  Han- 
negan would  probably  still  be  practicing  law 
In  St.  Louis,  unknown  politically  outside  of 
Missouri,  and  Mr.  Truman  would  probably 
still  be  in  the  Senate.  Hannegan  had  no 
notion  of  taking  the  collector's  Job.  which 
carried  an  annual  salary  of  $6,500.  He  was 
making  about  840.000  a  year  as  a  lawyer.  But 
he  got  mad  when  the  Post-Dispatch  called 
the  idea  of  his  being  collector  "an  affront  to 
thousands,"  and  the  Globe-Democrat  termed 
him  "the  most  discredited  boss  of  a  dis- 
credited party."  He  said  he  would  be  col- 
lector in  spite  of  his  loss  of  income  and  In 
spite  of  the  newspapers  and,  furthermore,  he 
would  be  the  best  damned  collector  In  the 
history  of  St.  Louis. 

"I  never  quit  under  fire,"  he  added.  At 
this  point.  Senator  Truman  spoke  up  from 
Washington  as  follows:  "Hannegan  carried 
St.  Louis  three  times  for  the  President  and 
for  mc.  If  he  Is  not  nominated,  there  will 
be  no  collector  at  St.  Louis."  A  short  while 
later  President  Roosevelt  appointed  Han- 
negan to  the  job. 

Hannegan  threw  himself  into  his  new  work 
with  a  fury  seldom  seen  In  Government 
circles.  He  was  the  first  one  at  the  collector's 
Office  m  the  morning  and  the  last  to  leave  in 


the  evening.  He  went  to  night  school  and 
read  all  the  books  he  could  find  on  Govern- 
ment taxation.  He  eliminated  lines  of  wait- 
ing taxpayers  by  scattering  deputy  collectors 
about  the  city:  said  he  wanted  to  make  tax- 
paying  as  painless  as  possibly.  He  held  "pep* 
meetings,  and  so  inspired  the  employees  of 
his  department  that  they  worked  at  night 
and  on  Sundays  for  no  extra  pay.  Hannegan 
taught  his  men  that  efficiency  and  courtesy 
were  the  most  important  parts  of  their  Job. 
The  new  income-tax  law,  which  added  about 
50.000.000  new  taxpayers  to  the  rolls,  went 
into  effect  that  year,  and  the  St.  Louis  office 
was  the  first  large  one  in  the  country  to 
report.  Hannegan  worked  so  hard  Uiat  his 
wile  became  ahu-med  atxjut  his  health.  "I 
guess  you  are  killing  yourself  just  to  fool  the 
Post -Dispatch,"  she  remarked. 

At  the  end  of  1942.  when  Hannegan  had 
been  in  office  8  months,  the  rating  of  the 
office  in  St.  Louis  had  been  changed  from  the 
worst  in  the  Nation  to  the  best,  from  the  ' 
standpoint  of  efficiency  and  performance.  A 
few  months  later,  when  the  office  of  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  In  Washington 
became  vacant,  heads  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment voted  unanimously  that  Hannegan 
was  the  Nation's  outstanding  collector,  and 
recommended  his  appointment  as  Commis- 
sioner. He  look  over  that  job  In  the  fall  of 
1943. 

The  nrw  Commissioner  said  the  depart- 
ment was  suffering  from  hardening  of  the 
arteries,  and  started  in  to  modernize  the 
whole  set-up.  He  gave  his  customary  "pep" 
meetings  and  lectures  on  courtesy,  and  man- 
aged to  visit  with  the  department's  emplcypos 
in  the  16  largest  States  during  his  3  months 
as  Commissioner.  His  Commissioner's  career 
was  short  because  Democratic  leaders,  who 
were  casting  about  for  a  new  party  chairman 
to  direct  the  1944  elections,  were  Impressed 
by  Hannegan's  enthusiasm  and  organizing 
ability  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  v 
and  they  recommended  him  to  President 
Roosevelt  for  party  chairman.  The  President, 
who  didn't  know  Hannegan.  looked  him  over 
twice  under  the  guise  of  talking  taxes,  and 
liked  him.  When  the  national  committee 
met  the  following  January,  the  understand- 
ing was  that  Hannegan  was  Roosevelt's 
choice,  and  his  election  to  the  chairmanship 
was  automatic. 

"Anything  I  do,  I  have  to  do  all  out."  Han- 
negan says  frequently,  and  that  Is  the  way  he 
has  operated  as  chalrnian.  The  day  after  his 
election  he  started  visiting,  and  by  April  he 
had  traveled  some  12.000  miles  Into  most  cf 
the  States.  He  was  convinced  that  Demo- 
cratic leaders  about  the  land  were  sore  abc.ut 
patronage,  that  they  had  long  wanted  to  raise 
thunder  with  somebody,  but  In  the  past  there 
had  been  nobody  to  absorb  their  criticism, 
Hannegan  went  out  and  let  them  hurl  brick- 
bo  ts  at  him.  He  preferred  to  hold  his  meet- 
ings in  shabby  political  halls  Instead  of  In 
ballrooms,  and  he  addressed  hundreds  of  pre- 
cinct workers  who  had  never  before  seen  a 
national  chairman.  He  talked  a  lot  about 
h6w  he.  too.  had  been  a  precinct  worker. 

"I'm  just  a  regular,  100-percent  organiza- 
tion, strictly  partUan  Democrat,"  he  told 
them.  "I"m  a  practical  politician  and  I  know 
your  problems."  He  would  then  allow  the 
disgruntlel  leaders  to  get  the  ire  off  their 
chests,  but  he  says  that  most  of  them  ended 
up  on  his  team. 

During  his  travels  Hannegan  kept  an 'ear 
to  the  ground  to  learn  whom  the  leaders  liked 
for  Vice  President.  Wallace  was  believed  at 
the  time  to  have  the  best  chance,  but  Hanne- 
gan did  not  want  Wallace  as  a  candidate,  and 
told  him  so.  He  found  that  a  lot  of  States 
had  favorite  sons  they  wanted  to  run.  but  he 
was  able  to  get  cut  of  most  of  the  leaders  a 
few  favorable  words  about  Truman,  who  waa 
known  for  his  work  as  chairman  of  the  Tru- 
man committee.  Hannegan  brought  back 
enthusiastic  reports  about  Trtiman's  popu- 
larity to  the  President,  and  said  the  Mlaaourl 
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8«nj  tor  was  the  only  possible  running  mate 
for  pooaeveit  who  would  not  lose  the  ticket 
He  said  that  Wallace  waa  considered 
too  knuch  of  an  Idealist  and  waa  not  popular 
In  the  South,   and   that   there  were   various 

onal    dislikes    for    the    other    aspirants. 

chairman  said  Truman  had  the  p'.ain, 
hor:  f  iv  sort  of  American  characteristics  that 
w  -tpire  confidence  in  wartime,  and  that 

I.    j  with  a  war  record  dating  back  to 

1914  was  popular  with  the  veterans. 

the  same  time  Hanne(;an   was  putting 


Ai 


Up  I  series  of  pep  talks  to  Truman  him.Helf. 
fho  was  relucUnt  about  the  whole  thinfj 
Truinan  waa  afraid  that  Rcosevelt  did  not 
wan  :  him  as  a  runninij  mate  because  he  and 
his  committee  had  been  critical  of  some 
phaj  ea  of  the  war  etfort.  He  also  feared  that 
the  uppositlon  wculd  confront  him  with  his 
fern  er  connection  with  the  old  Pendergast 
machine  in  Kansas  City,  and  embarrass  his 
ly.  Hannegan  finally  persuaded  Truman 
to  do  anything  rash,  like  saying  publicly 
he  would  reject  the  nomination. 
When    the    Democratic    National    Conven- 
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waa    preparing   to    meet    in   Chicago    In 
to  renominate  President  Roosevelt  and 


sele«  t  a  candidate  for  Vice  Presidrnt.  Hanne- 
gan saw  to  It  that  Trunutn  arrived  in  town 
^ptMtly.  with  no  fanfare  He  figured  that 
ibody  at  the  head  of  the  parade  of  Vice 
Pres  dential  aspirants  was  going  to  get  killed 
oft.  I  nd  he  did  not  want  bis  man  in  a  vul- 
nerasle  position.  Wallace  had  some  400  of 
the  :onventlon  s  1.178  votes  pledged  to  his 
caua !.  Truman  was  considered  a  poor  eighth 
or  tinth. 

TY  IS  waa  pleasing  to  Hannegan.  who  did 
not  i^ant  Truman  brought  Into  the  limelight 
untl  the  proper  moment.  It  was  pleasing 
fx)  Truman,  who  still  did  not  believe  Mr. 
»elt  wanted  him.  He  regarded  his  poor 
shovjing  in  preconventlon  talk  as  an  indica- 
tion that  he  wculd  not  be  put  In  an  embar- 
msl  ig  spot,  but  he  followed  Harnegan's  ad- 
vice and  kept  pretty  much  to  his  suite  In 
the  Mevens  Hotel 

T«o  or  three  nights  before  the  convention 
1  o  open.  President  Roosevelt,  en  mute  to 

Oiego.  stopped  at  Chicago,  and  Hanne- 
gan \  isited  him  In  the  railroad  yards.  He  has 
nevei  revealed  what  was  said,  but  apparently 
he  g  ;t  the  Presidents  definite  approval  of 
Trun  an  as  a  ninning  mate.  Hannegan  then 
began  quietly  lining  up  the  Slates  behind 
Trun  an.  assuring  the  leaders  that  he  was 
tlM  Ifoosevelt  choice.  Several  of  the  big-city 
arff  also  believed  to  have  helped  turn 
the  Ilresldent  agalrut  Wallace. 

Wa  llace.  who  had  a  mild  endorsement  from 
the  I  resident  and  who  had  Intended  to  re- 
main in  Washington,  now  left  the  Caplul 
for  C  ilctgo  with  great  speed  to  make  a  per- 
sonal fight  for  renomlnation.  Wallace  ar- 
rived In  Chicago  during  the  convention's  first 
day.  I  mid  con<«tderable  tumult  and  shouting. 
and  vas  acclaimed  at  the  railroad  station 
and  ijiter  at  his  hotel  and  on  the  convention 
He  said  he  was  there  for  a  fight  to 
the  finish.  Hannegan  responded  to  this  by 
anno  mcing  that  he  had  a  letter  from  Preal- 

Hooaevelt  slating  he  would  "be  pleased" 
to  ha  ire  either  Truman  or  Justice  Douglas  as 
a  r\U]  nlng  mate. 

A  r  imor  apread  quickly  that  Hannegan  had 
•1  eh  letter,  and  was  blufllnK  to  aalvaga 
's  chances  The  chairman  did  not 
this,  and  it  has  since  come  to  be  be- 
that  he  spread  the  blufBng  rumor 
tipsters  for  certain  columniau.  who 
Indignantly  that  Hannegan  pro- 
letter  Hannegan  waited  until  the 
'ollo^tng  day.  when  the  tension  had  became 
•o  gre  >t  thai  hla  preas  conference  was  packed. 
and  t  tie  wrltera  ahouted  angry  questions  at 
He  then  exhibited  the  letter.  His  rea- 
son fir  delaying  that  long  was  to  build  up 
so  that  the  letter,  when  he  pro- 
It.  would  get  the  maximum  publicity— 
•  tcclnique  that  Hannegan  calls  timing. 


In  spite  of  the  telling  effects  of  Hannegan'a 
letter  the  Wallace  forces,  which  included  the 
CIO-PAC.  planned  their  great  effort  for  the 
second  night  of  the  convention.  In  the  hope 
of  stampeding  the  delegates  for  Wallace.  The 
Chicago  Stadium  looked  more  like  a  Wallace 
rally  than  a  Democratic  convention,  with 
Wallare-Roosevelt  banners  all  over  the  place 
and  the  galleries  packed  with  Wallace  sup- 
porters. It  has  since  been  charged  that  many 
of  them  got  in  on  fake  tickets.  President 
Rooaevelt  addressed  the  convention  by  radio. 
responding  to  his  fourth-term  nomination. 

After  he  had  finished  the  Wallace  demon- 
stration began,  first  in  the  galleries,  then 
spreading  to  the  convention  floor,  where  State 
delegations  grabbed  atandards  and  Joined  in 
the  parade,  llie  Times  reported  that  not 
a  majority  of  the  Slate  votes  were  repre- 
sented in  the  Wallace  demonstration,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  stampede  was  heavy  in  the 
air.  This  kwked  dangerous  to  Hannegan, 
who  didn't  want  his  plans  upset  by  hysteria. 
The  Wallace  demonstration  was  Just  get- 
ting Into  swing  when  something  strange  hap- 
pened People  who  ought  to  know  say  that 
what  happened  was  that  Hannegan  had  all 
the  outer  doors  of  the  stadium  opened,  and 
the  general  public  stormed  In.  causing  the 
Wallace  demonstration  to  get  completely  out 
of  hand  The  hubbub  became  so  great  that 
the  demonstration  broke  up  In  confusion. 
with  a  great  fainting  of  women  and  trampling 
of  sore  feet.  The  convention  chairman  was 
forced  to  adjourn  the  session  for  the  night, 
before  anybcxly  was  ottered  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dential   nomination. 

The  next  day.  with  things  more  settled,  the 
nominations  for  Vice  President  proceeded. 
On  the  first  ballot  Wallace  led  with  429 ', 
votes.  Truman  waa  second  with  319'j.  and 
the  remaining  votes  were  split  between  14 
candidates.  As  soon  as  the  tabulation  was 
announced,  two  delegations  spoke  up  and 
said  they  wanted  to  change  their  votes  from 
favorite  sons  to  Truman. 

They  were  out  of  order,  but  they  had 
achieved  what  Hannegan  was  hoping  for. 
They  put  the  convention  In  a  Truman  frame 
of  mind,  and  he  won  on  the  second  ballot. 
1  031  to  105  for  Wallace,  who  was  runner-up. 
Kver  since  the  Democratic  ticket  won  in 
1944.  and  particularly  since  Truman  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Presidency,  there  have  been 
rumors  that  Hannegan.  having  helped  make 
his  man  President,  intends  to  resign  soon  as 
Postmaster  General  and  Democratic  chair- 
man and  return  to  hla  law  practice  In  St. 
Louis.  Hannegan  says  that  would  probably 
be  the  be«<t  thing  In  the  world  for  his  family 
and  himself,  bur  he  shows  no  signs  of  Intend- 
ing to  leave  Washington  any  time  soon.  His 
friends  say  that  Hannegan  feels  he  has  an 
obligation  to  help  Mr  Truman  all  he  can.  and 
that  he  will  remain  In  WashlnRton  until 
after  the  1948  elections  anyway.  The  Hanne- 
gan home  in  St.  Louis  has  been  sold,  and  he 
has  bouiiiht  a  large  stone  one  In  Washington's 
exclusive  Glenbrook  l^oad  section,  where  he 
lives  with  his  boyhood  sweetheart,  the  former 
Irma  Protzmann.  whom  he  married  In  1929. 
and  their  four  children.  Patricia.  14;  Robert! 
Jr.  11;  William.  10;  and  Silly,  6 

Hannegan  Is  a  devoted  family  man.  and  en- 
X>y8  playing  games  with  his  chUdren.  such  as 
the  c;:rd  game  of  Old  Maid,  but  he  doesn  t 
get  to  see  very  much  of  hu  family  these  days, 
since  h^  has  set  abjut.  with  characteruitc 
enlhusiusm.  to  reform  the  Post  OfUce  Depart- 
ment He  now  works  10  or  11  hours  a  day  in 
the  huge  paneled  Postmaster  Oeneral'i  ofllce, 
and  spends  a  good  portion  of  bia  Sundays 
holding  conferences  around  toy.  n.  One  postal 
reform  Hannegan  la  spotuortng  la  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  alr-mall  stamp  He  says  that  all 
letters  should  be  sent  by  air  for  the  price  of 
a  3-cenc  stamp,  and  to  do  this  he  pro- 
poses the  use  of  transport  planes  similar  to 
those  used  during  the  war  by  the  Army.  The 
planes  v,oul<X  be  operated  by  private  air  lines. 


"Our  Department  Is  the  biggest  business  In 
the  world. "  Hannegan  aays.  "We  do  a  118.- 
000.000.000  business  a  year,  and  any  buslneea 
that  large  ought  to  be  the  most  rfllcient  In 
the  world.  If  we  are  aa  efficient  and  up-to- 
date  as  we  should  be.  It  is  incumbent  on  us 
to  send  letters  the  fastest  way  poaslble.  which 
la  by  air.  and  not  charge  extra  for  doing  it." 

Another  of  Hannegan 's  Ideaa  Is  to  provide 
his  Department  with  modem,  streamlined 
equipment  In  the  way  of  postal  trucks  and 
letter  boxes,  and  he  has  been  conferring  with 
tailors  and  garment  designers  about  a  new 
type  of  uniform  for  letter  earners  He 
doesn't  think  the  present  uniforms  of  drab 
gray  are  sulSrtently  exotic  for  his  Depart- 
ment, and  It  may  not  be  long  before  the  Na- 
tion's postmen  will  be  strutting  around  their 
routes  In  resplendent  outfits  sue;gestlve  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Polite. 

Perhaps  the  most  far-reaching  cf  the  pro- 
poaed  Hannegan  postal  reform.s  concerns  the 
fmall  country  post  offices,  which  often  oc- 
cupy a  remote  corner  of  some  general-mer- 
chandise store,  where  posui  bu^lne8s  is  car- 
ried on  In  an  atmoephere  of  the  potbellied 
stove,  tobacco  Juice,  the  cracker  barrel,  and 
the  aroma  of  dill  pickles.  Hannegan  not  only 
Intends  to  improve  the  service  in  these  post 
offices,  which  he  says  is  often  l;u  ,il. 

but  intends  to  back  legislation  ap,  r    ,.  ng 

funds  for  the  Government  to  buy  these  coun- 
try stores  and  erect  modern,  attractive  build- 
ings of  a  sleek  and  streamlined  nature 

"I  want  to  give  the  people  in  small  villages 
post  offices  that  they  will  be  proi.d  of."  Han- 
negan .^ays.  "After  all.  the  post  ofllce  Is 
Uncle  Sam  to  the  people  in  small  places,  and 
Uncle  Sam  ou^ht  to  look  handsome  and  effi- 
cient wherever  he  Is  represented" 

Of  all  the  post  ofBces  in  the  land,  however. 
Hannegan  intends  to  establish  cne  that  will 
be  the  acme,  the  climax,  and  the  culmina- 
tion of  all  that  is  excellent  In  postal  aeivice. 
and  that  will  be  the  one  in  St.  Louia.  which 
he  regaras  as  a  sort  tif  mecca  of  urban  civlU- 
xation.  In  spite  of  his  successes  in  national 
polltica.  Hannegan  U  still  a  home-town  boy. 


Farra-Land  Prices  Arc  Not  Too  High  in 
Northern  and  Northwestern  Minnesota 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

Of     .MINNE'OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter  on 
the  subject  cf  lafid  values  written  by  Mr. 
Albert  Anderson,  a  constituent  of  mine 
from  Clearbrook.  Minn.,  was  recently 
brought  to  my  attention.  Mr.  Anderson 
Is  a  farmer  and  a  county  commissioner 
of  Clearwater  County. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  put  out  by  various  CJov- 
ernment  agencies  de.slgnod  to  prevent 
spcculaijiors  and  others  from  starting  a 
land  txiom. 

Although  the  intention.^  back  of  luch  a 
program  are  good.  It  ha*  had  a  somewhat 
adverw  effect  on  the  .^ale  of  good  farm 
lands  In  my  dl.ilrict  in  particular,  and 
perhaps  throughout  the  Nation  In  gen- 
eral. 

What  Mr.  Anderson  has  to  say  about 
this  subject  is  very  interesting  and  I 
feel  that  the  arguments  he  sets  forth 
should  come  to  the  notice  of  my  col- 
leagues and  also  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
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His  analysis  of  the  farm-land  situation, 
particularly  in  northern  and  north- 
western Minnesota,  follows: 

Agriculturists,  or  owners  of  producing 
farms,  throughout  the  United  States  are 
being  treated  to  a  cheek-slapping  program 
never  witnessed  before  In  this  land.  They 
are  made  the  objects  of  Inflation  propaganda 
by  Government  agencies  and  organizations 
which  claim  to  be  working  for  the  best  In- 
terest of  agriculture. 

These  agencies,  working  through  our 
press — National.  State,  and  local — are  con- 
tinually croaking,  bullfrog  fashion,  that 
farm-land  prices  are  too  high,  and  practically 
advising  men  and  women  who  are  looking 
for  farm  homes  not  to  buy  farms. 

It  may  be  that  farm  prices  In  certain 
sections,  located  near  Industrial  centers,  are 
being  Inflated.  Be  that  as  it  may,  such  a 
nightmare  is  no  reason  why  farm-minded 
people,  in  agricultural  States  like  Minnesota, 
and  closer  home  right  here  In  Clearwater 
County,  should  be  made  the  object  of  these 
prophets  of  ignorance,  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  agricultural  land 
prices,  conditions,  and  locations. 

Agricultural  farm-land  prices  at  $500.  $400, 
$300  per  acre.  yes.  even  $200  per  acre,  are  ex- 
cessive at  any  time  or  place,  unless  you  are 
buying  and  paying  for  palaces  and  inflated 
Improvements  built  by  men  with  money  to 
throw  away.  Let  the  rich  play  that  game, 
but  do  not  classify  good  honest  farms  In 
that  agency.  Our  common  farm  people  are 
not  looklEg  for  that  kind  of  farms. 

Minnesota  offers  men  and  women  looking 
for  choice  farm  homes  the  opportunity  of 
a  lifetime  today.  Thousands  of  farms  can 
be  purchased  for  $100  per  acre,  and  in  this 
territory  from  $50  to  $60  per.  acre,  well  Im- 
proved. 

Today  It  will  cost  you  at  least  $75  per  acre 
to  clear  timber  lands  for  the  plow.  When 
you  buy  open  farm  lands  at  the  above  prices, 
you  are  getting  a  bargain,  with  cooperative 
and  profitable  market  prices,  organization, 
and  modern  farm  Implements,  which  make 
farming  a  pleasure  In  place  of  drudgery. 

We  are  not  going  to  tell  anyone  what  voca- 
tion you  are  to  choose  In  life.  You  know 
and  understand  your  sphere  of  ability. 

Professional  men  do  not  make  good  farm- 
ers. Neither  do  farmers  make  good  profe.s- 
slonal  men.  There  Is  a  limit  of  operation 
to  each  class. 

But,  there  Is  no  profession  on  earth  which 
gives  you  the  liberty  and  Independence  of  a 
farmer,  especially  the  American  farmer,  who 
is  king  of  the  universe,  If  he  doesn't  let  the 
politicians  farm  him  cut  of  house  and  home, 
especially  now  by  advising  farmers  not  to 
buy  farms  at  Inflation  prices.  Guess  they 
want  our  farmers  in  the  picket  lines  In  cur 
over-populated  cities. 

Inflation  prices  have  not.  and  will  not 
reach  this  territory.  When  you  buy  a  farm, 
buy  black  soil  with  clay  subsoil.  In  proven 
farm  territory,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong. 

Give  the  professional  political  pessimist  a 
kick  in  the  pants. 

Albert  AirorRaott, 
County   Commissioner   Fourth    DiS' 
trict.    Clearwater    County,    Clear* 
brook,  Minn. 


Control  of  Atomic  Energy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  CONNECnCXT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.    Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  I 
delivered  yesterday  on  the  subject  Who 
Should  Control  Atomic  Energy  in  This 
Country?  The  address  was  broadcast 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  a  Senator  finds  himself  out -voted 
10  to  1  on  a  vital  issue,  he  should,  with 
humility,  reexamine  his  position  carefully 
and  objectively.  After  he  has  done  so.  he 
should  either  recognize  his  error,  or  he  should 
speak  cut  to  the  American  people  for  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  right. 

The  vital  issue  is:  Are  we  going  to  have 
military  domination  or  civilian  development 
of  atomic  energy  in  this  country? 

During  the  past  week,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  of  the  Senate  has  been  working 
to  put  into  final  form,  for  presentation  to  the 
full  Senate,  legislation  for  the  control  of 
atomic  energy.  The  deliberations  of  the 
committee  were  centered  upon  the  bill  which 
I  proposed  many  weeks  ago  and  which  has 
become  generally  known  as  the  McMahon  bill. 
The  basic  scheme  of  this  bill  is  the  placement 
of  the  development  of  atomic  energy  in  the 
hands  of  civilians.  1.  e..  In  the  hands  of  a 
five-man  commission  made  up  of  men  of 
unquestioned  patriotism,  of  men  of  recfjg- 
nized  superlative  ability  in  their  ch<)sen  pur- 
suits, and  men  cf  truly  extraordinary  breadth 
of  vision — In  short,  of  men  of  such  caliber 
that  their  usefulness  would  well-nigh  be  de- 
stroyed by  imposing  upon  them  a  subservi- 
ency to  any  group  having  a  narrow  outlook 
on  this  most  momentous  problem. 

In  the  course  of  the  committee  delibera- 
tions. Senator  Vandenbesg  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  McMahon  bill.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment — If  indeed  not  its  very 
purjxjse.  as  I  demonstrate  more  fully  later — 
would  be  to  so  throttle  the  action  of  the 
civilian  commission  as  to  amount  to  the 
abandonment  of  all  actual  control  to  the 
military. 

The  committee  voted  10  to  1  In  favor  of 
the  Vandenberg  amendment.  Mine  was  the 
lone  voice  in  cppositlon. 

It  is  the  issue  presented  by  the  Vanden- 
berg amendment  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee thereon  which  impels  me  to  talk  to 
you  tonight. 

Now,  let's  get  one  thing  straight. 

There  is  no  one  in  this  country  who  has 
a  keener  admiration  for  our  military  leaders, 
and  particularly  for  that  fine  body  of  reserve 
officers  and  men  who  have  so  magnificently 
delivered  the  goods  in  the  last  war.  Their 
deeds  in  the  war  on  the  battlefields  need  no 
praise  from  me.  They  speak  for  themselves. 
But,  also,  I  associate  myself  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  them  in  devotion  to 
one  of  our  most  fundamental  concepts  of 
democratic  government  which  Is  woven  Into 
the  fabric  of  our  history.  I  refer  to  the 
tradition  that  this  country's  affairs  are  In 
war  and  peace  managed  by,  and  Its  top 
decisions  of  policy  made  by,  civilians  and 
not  by  uniformed  soldiers. 

This  country  became  great  under  the 
vibrant,  virile  leadership  of  civilians,  and 
It  will  cease  to  be  a  republic  when  It  sub- 
stitutes that  leadership  for  a  mUltaristlc 
oligarchy. 

You  will  remember  that  in  October  1M8, 
a  bill  was  Introduced  In  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate which  had  been  written  by  a  War  De- 
partment committee  and  which  became 
known  aa  the  Majr-Johnson  bill.  It  Imme- 
diately raised  a  storm  of  protest  among  our 
people.  Theae  protests  were  rightly  laid  be- 
cause the  bill  made  It  possible  for  military 
personnel  to  take  over  the  management  of 
atomic  energy  In  this  country. 

Note  carefully  that  It  didn't  compel  the 
President  to  appoint  military  men  to  ad- 
minister the  bill.  It  merely  made  It  possible 
for  him  to  do  so  by  providing  that  oior  time- 
honored  law  prohibiting  military  men  from 


serving  In  civilian  Jobs  should  be  repealed 
as  far  as  atomic  energy  is  concerned.  There 
were  many  other  features  of  the  May-John- 
son bill  that  were  repugnant. 

After  the  Senate  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  had  studied  the  problem  for  5 
weeks.  I  drew  and  introduced  a  bUl.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  bill  and  prac- 
tically every  national  organization  In  thia 
country  which  has  studied  the  matter  haa 
evidenced  its  support  of  it. 

On  one  point.  I  felt  that  our  people  were 
united— we  did  not  want  the  mUlUry  to 
control  atomic  energy. 

Now.  my  friends,  the  committee  has,  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  1.  voted  that  degree  of  military 
supervision,  participation,  and  right  of  sus- 
pension In  the  operation  of  this  deve'opment 
which  would  engraft  on  our  democratic  proc-. 
esses  a  concept  foreign  to  our  best  tradltiona. 
It  also  would  tend  to  lessen  and  not  enhance 
our  national  security. 

I  am  not  ready  to  turn  this  Government 
over  to  the  generals  and  the  admirals,  and 
I  here  and  now  serve  notice  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  shall  endeavor  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  by  the  military  on  what 
are  civilian  matters  and  affairs.  I  emphasize 
that  this  Is  not  because  I  dislike  generals 
and  admirals.  I  number  some  of  them  as 
warm  friends.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple that  transcends  personalities.  Our 
founding  fathers  did  not  Just  guess  their 
way  into  founding  a  government  to  be  oper- 
ated by  civilians.  They  knew  that  military 
supremacy  led  to  military  despotism.  There 
would  be  no  Caesars  or  Napoleons  In  this  Re- 
public if  they  could  help  it. 

But  it  is  now  proposed  that  a  military 
llal.son  board  shall  have  the  power  to  hold 
up  for  review,  and  take  to  the  President  for 
decisio^i.  every  proposed  action  of  the  civilian 
commission.  This  would  exalt  the  military 
to  a  position  of  authority  in  our  national 
affairs  unprecedented  In  our  history,  repug- 
nant to  our  traditions,  and  destructive  to  our 
principles. 

Why  not  station  a  deputy  chief  of  staff 
In  the  Attorney  CJeneral's  office,  in  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission,  and,  in  fact. 
In  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  finally  In  the  Secretary  of  State's  office, 
so  .that  whatever  they  propose  to  do  shall  be 
reviewed  by  a  military  man  on  the  ground 
that  it  affects  the  national  defense.  Once 
admit  this  right  to  the  military  and  our  Gov- 
ernment as  we  know  it  is  not  long  for  this 
world. 

I  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  such  a  pro- 
posal for  a  military  board  to  have  all  the 
powers  of  a  civilian  commission  without  any 
of  Its  responsibilities  would  lessen  our  se- 
curity, and  not  advance  it.  as  is  claimed  by 
the  proponents  of  the  proposal. 

My  friends,  when  I  want  my  appendix  cut 
out.  I  don't  send  for  my  lawyer,  and  when  I 
ir.»ke  my  will,  I  don't  go  to  a  doctor. 

Military  men  are  supposed  to  be  expert  In 
the  use  of  weapons,  but  they  are  not  expert 
In  the  invention  of  them. 

The  atomic  bomb  was  Invented  by  civilian 
scientists  and  produced  by  civilian  engineers 
and  Industrialists.  The  Army's  contribution 
lay  In  procuring  the  materials  necessary  and 
the  furnishing  of  protection  against  espio- 
nage— both  functions  entrusted  to  it  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  It  took  the  huge 
Army  organization  to  conceal  it  during  hos* 
tilities  and  to  get  the  money  for  it. 

The  Army's  operation  of  secrecy  rMtrlc« 
tlons.  It  is  true,  kept  the  American  people  and 
the  world  from  knowing  of  the  work,  but 
also,  the  scientists  say,  delayed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  bomb.  This,  becauae  the  work 
was  unnecessarily  carried  on  in  little  secret 
compartments,  and  the  enrichment  of  dis- 
covery and  invention  was  slowed  down  by  the 
aUence  clamps  put  on  the  scientists  working 
a  few  feet  from  one  another  on  the  aaow 
basic  problem. 

If  we  get  into  another  war.  and  God  forbid. 
Z  want  the  biggest  and  most  efficient  atoiats 
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nei  pens  that  can  b*  devised.  You  won't  get 
thetn  from  the  military.  They  Jn«t  dent 
produce  scientiflc  advances.  The  submarine 
car  le  from  Lake,  a  civilian:  the  airplane  from 
Wright  brothers,  ctvtllans:  the  bafic 
of  an  atomic  bomb,  from  about  100 
liana,  and   most  of   them   fcreigners,   at 
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tive  people,  people  who  Invent  things, 

t   wake   on   reveille   and   retire   on   tap^. 

espeare  couldn't  write  a  sonnet  chaper- 

by  a  top  sergeant.    The  sclentist.s  have 

the    Manhattan    project    because    they 

t.  with  the  emergency  passed,  work  un- 

Army  supervision  and  domination.     Oil 

water   won't   mix   here   any   more    than 

:  where  else. 

you  may  say,  should  not  the  military 
Informed     and     conoulted     on     atomic 
efpous  since  they  must  use  the  weapons  if 
are  to  t>e  lised?    Of  course  they  should, 
leve  that  there  should  be  the  closest  co- 
nation between  the  atomic  energy  com- 
-u-ii  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
proposed  that  the  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy    be    included    as    members   of    the 
ission.    My  bill  would  permit  the  miU- 
full  rlght«  to  do  research  upon  the  de- 
Ijpment  of  new  weapons,  utilizing  atomic 
My   bill   provides  full   consultation 
the  military  regarding  the  military  lises 
itomtc  energy.     In  view  of  this  full  pro- 
of the  military  Interest,  the  Vai'den- 
amendment.  unless  it  Is     superfluous, 
only  have  for  its  purpose  the  giving  of 
nating  power  to  the  military.     But  my 
written  for  a  nation  of  civilians,  gives 
rol  of  Its  a^alrs  to  civilians. 

listen  for  a  moment  to  wl;  i- 

by  the  comnnittee  t'^r  the  au.  .i- 

of  this  trer  ire. 

t.  the   con   .  .      -    ,.    ,    -cs  to   let  my 

posal   for   a   Qve-man   commissiun    to   be 

of    civilians    stand.      But    then. 

Vandenberg  amendment  proposes  to  set 

a  military  board  which  shall  censor  every- 

ig  the  ccmmission  propKsses  to  do. 

ird.    the    committee   proposes    that    the 

icient  appoint  a  nine-man  civilian  board 

visers  to  the  commission.    These  gentle- 

unlike   the   raihtary,   haven't   got   the 

t  of  appeal  or  review.     They  simply  ad- 
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n.  not  satUfled  with  this.  It  is  proposed 

to  4et  up  a  Joint  congressional  committee  to 

a  continued  study  of  the  commission's 

s,  and  to  make  the  commiscion  report 

—ously  to  it  on  what  it  is  doing. 

think  you  can  Imagine,  as  well  as  I  can. 

much  is  going  to  be  accomplished  with 

Jerry-biult   administrative   contraption. 

a  well-recognized  principle  of  good  ad- 

ii|)stration  that  authority  must  go  hand- 

and  with  responsibility  bu    this  proposal 

authority  to  the  military  tK>ard  while 

ng  the  responsibility  with  a  civilian  com- 

lon.    This  Is  obviously  an  imposjiible  ar- 
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V|here  do  you  suppose  we  are  going  to  get 
kind  of  outstanding   Americans,  whom 
io  de.«per;    ely  need  to  operate  this  corn- 
Ion,  if  they  are  going  to  be  checked  and 
hecked  every  time  they  try  to  mi>ke 
Do  you  suppose  that  we  wt^uld  X>e 
to  get  five  Americans  of  the  stature  that 
I  eeded   U  we  are  to  give  them  no  final 
t  lority?     How  do  you  suppose  a  man  such 
Charles  Ev.ins  Hughes  would  take  to  seiv- 
as  chairman  of  such  a  commission  (and 
s  the  type  of  man.  if  he  were  20  years 
ger.    whom    I    would   certainly   hope    to 
if   he  would   have  to  answer  to  some 
tary  cfB^er  on  every  detail  cf  his  work? 
lact  such  an  administrative  set-up  and 
e  Will   be  little   prosiress  In   the  science 
1  tomic  energy.     There  w-ll  be  a  slowing 
I    in    the    dividends    to    the    American 
e  on  their  two  and  one-half  billion  d<jl- 
tnvestment.     Other  countries  may   well 
« ncourafed  to  believe  that  with  a  single- 


ness of  ptirpcse  and  effort,  they  will  advance 
at  a  faster  rate  than  we  will.  We  must  stay 
ahead  in  this  field  whether  It  Is  to  be  Inter- 
nationally controlled  or  whether  It  Isn't,  and 
the  way  to  do  It  Is  to  put  It  In  the  hands  of 
civilians. 


Is  tiie  East  Unfair  to  the  West  and  South? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CAtrroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rtmarlc.s  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  American  Maga- 
zine poll  of  experts  conducted  by  Arthur 
Kornhauser,  Ph.  D.,  bureau  cf  applied 
social  research,  Columbia  University: 
Is  THE  East  UNrAra  to  the  West  and  Sot.TH? 

HOW    THE    EXPERTS    VOTED 

Have  the  actions  of  eastern  big  business 
and  of  the  Federal  Government  tended  to 
hold  bacic  the  industrial  developm.ent  of  cur 
West  and  South.' 

Percent 

Tes:  with  Important  effe^s 66 

Yes;  but  effects  unimportant 20 

No- 14 

Whole  rej^ons  of  this  country  feel  left  out 
of  the  industrial  expansion  and  growing 
wealth  cf  the  Nation.  Large  parts  of  the 
South  ard  West  have  failed  to  share  the 
prosperity  of  the  Industrial  East.  And  they 
resent  it.  More  and  more  vigoroiisly  they  de- 
mand a  new  deal 

They  are  particularly  di.«turbed  right  now, 
with  millions  of  their  veterans  coming  back 
and  with  the  Impending  shi't-down  of  the 
many  erreat  war  plants  in  their  areas  that 
ga-.  a  brief  chance  to  show  their  stuff, 

Inci  v. 

Do  the^e  regions  have  a  ca^e?  Are  they 
right  In  charging  that  they  have  been  mis- 
treated? If  so,  what  can  be  done  to  correct 
the  situation?  We  put  those  issues  to  a  group 
of  leading  authorities  •  •  •  xhe  experts 
are  men  wao  have  studied  the  problems  of 
regional  economic  development  for  many 
years  They  Include  fpeciallsis  In  economic 
history,  economic  geography,  industrial  pro- 
duction and  markets,  agriculture  and  trans- 
port, natural  resotirces  and  power.  They 
come  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  from 
private  business.  Government,  universities, 
and  rei^earch  bureaus 

Nine  out  of  ten  agree  that  the  South  and 
the  West  have  definitely  been  left  behind 
in  the  industrial  expansion  of  our  country. 
They  further  believe  that  expansion  In  those 
areas  is  urgent,  not  only  for  their  own  sake, 
but  for  the  Nation's  welfare  as  a  whole.  A 
backward  region,  they  declare,  is  a  drag  on 
the  entire  national  economy. 

Some  add  the  further  thought  that  broad- 
ening the  location  of  our  Industries  will  help 
our  military  security.  It  is  essential,  says 
one,  "to  avoid  extinction  by  atomic  bomljs." 

The  next  question  l.s  whether  the  experts 
support  the  charge  that  eastern  business  in- 
terests and  the  Federal  Government  are 
partly  to  blame  for  conditions  in  the  less 
prosperous  regions  Seven  out  of  eight  state 
that  the  charge  has  some  basis,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  experts  say  these  Influences 
have  Important  effects  In  holding  the  regions 
back. 

The  matters  which  most  seriously  call  for 
change,  they  state,  are: 

Unfair  freight  rates,  which  mean  higher 
charges  for  Industries  In  the  less  developed 


regions,  to  the  benefit  of  established  manu- 
facturing business  In  the  Northeast.  A  re- 
cent derision  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Is  In  the  right  direction,  thry 
believe,  but  this  decision,  now  held  up  In  the 
courts,  goes  only  piu-t  of  the  way,  and  fur- 
ther changes  are  needed. 

Monopolistic  eastern  corporations  have 
controlletl  their  prices  and  sales  practicr^ 
so  that  new  companies  in  the  West  and  South 
ar?  placed  in  a  bad  competitive  position. 

Bankers  and  indu.strial  corporntions  in  the 
E.".st  have  been  unwilling  to  make  loans  or 
to  Kt  up  new  companies  or  branch  plants  In 
ur. developed  reclons.  l)ecausr  these  might 
Interfere  with  their  Investments  in  the  old 
centers. 

The  practice  of  blq  ea.«tern  corporations  In 
sitting  on  Important  patents  needed  by  any 
competing  industries  that  might  be  e:jtab- 
lished  In  the  West  o-  South 

Several  authorities  suggest  that  such  ac- 
tions are  not  deliberately  carried  om  agaln.st 
the  regions,  but  are  simply  the  efforts  of  older 
business  In  the  East  to  retain  its  entrenched 
centralized   position. 

The  experts  were  also  critical  of  the  Federal 
Cc  vcrnmcnt.  Thev  charged  the  Government 
with  tolerating  the  business  practices  cited 
above.  Thev  said  the  Government  had  failed 
to  Rive  sufflclent  aid  to  small  business  and 
''      "  ments  in  the  region.     And  they 

f  it  the  Governmrnt's  hieh  tariff 

poiicy  of  the  past  had  operated  to  the  advan- 
tatfe  of  the  manufacturing  East. 

But  the  most  general  charge  Is  that  both 
Government  and  big  business  Interests  have 
lacked  positive  plans  and  ac»ion  in  support  of 
economically  s'-und  projects  for  deveh  pin;? 
the  South  and  West.  They  hiiVe  tried  to 
carry  on  in  the  old  way.«:. 

What  can  be  done?  First  of  all,  we  .isked 
about  the  future  role  of  the  Government 
In  developing  such  regions.  Nlnety-flve  per- 
cent cf  the  experts  declare  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  act  to  remove  the  blocks 
Interfering  with  the  development  of  the  less 
developed  regions  and  promote  their  indus- 
trial growth. 

How?  These  In  gist,  were  their  recom- 
mendations: 

Reform  still  further  the  srstem  of  freight 
rales,  and  enfcrce  fair  treatment  for  all  sec- 
tlrns. 

Enforce  antitrust  laws  that  prevent  throt- 
tling regional  development,  and.  where  nec- 
essary, enact  stricter  l.iws  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  patents  and  discriminatory  pricing 
prrctlcfs. 

Provide  more  positive  aid  fcr  small  busi- 
ness firms— first,  by  granting  loans  at  low  in- 
terest rates  for  promising  enterprises,  and. 
second,  by  sponForiiig  a  great  Incieaae  In  re- 
search and  information  services  for  regional 
officials  and  businessmen. 

See  that  the  great,  new  war  plants  are 
turned  over  to  companies  that  will  rp>rate 
them  to  the  region  s  advantage.  Three  t  uar- 
ters  of  our  experu  definitely  favor  such  ac- 
tion, thouK'h  they  point  cut  that  many  of  the 
plants  cannot  be  put  to  use  and  that  each 
case  must  be  decided  on  Its  own  merits 

Improve  the  health  and  education  In  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  Nation,  not  only  for 
humanitarian  reasons,  but  also  becau'e  it 
will  provide  energetic,  alert,  skilled  working 
people  in  these  regions  and  a  pcpu'atlon 
which  Will  demand  more  and  better  goods 

Take  vigorous  action  In  developing  the 
land,  forests,  water  power,  and  other  resomces 
of  underdeveloped  areas.  Large-scale  regional 
planning  is  called  for  TVA  (the  Tenn.ss?e 
Valley  Authority)  is  pointed  to  by  many  of 
the  experts  as  a  great  example  cf  what  can 
be  done  along  these  lines.  Three-qua-ttrs 
of  all  the  experts  specifically  approved  the 
dea  of  setting  up  new  regional  authorities 
like  TVA. 

When  we  asked  why  they  favored  such  proj- 
ects they  pointed  out  that  this  type  of  set-up 
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helps  to  develor)  an  entire  area,  with  the 
actual  work  In  the  hands  of  people  in  the  lo- 
cality. There  Is  no  dictation  from  Washing- 
ton, ho  bureaucratic  control. 

What  has  the  TVA  accomplished?  They  of- 
fer a  long  list  of  concrete  achievements  it 
has  Improved  the  waterways  and  conserved 
the  soil — controlled  floods — furnished  cheap 
electric  power  to  homes  and  industries — sup- 
plied valuable  technical  help  to  farmers  and 
small  businessmen — encouraged  new  private 
enterprises — and  has  given  the  people  better 
bouses,  schools,  and  communities 

Those  In  the  minority,  who  disapprove  of 
new  TVA's.  argue  that  all  the  results  are 
doubtful — that  they  conflict  with  private  en- 
terprise and  with  States'  rights — that  it 
makes  taxpayers  of  the  entire  Nation  pay 
for  projects  that  Ijeneflt  only  a  few — and  that 
It  would  be  better  to  rely  on  cooperation  be- 
tween the  regular  old  federal  and  State 
agencies. 

Most  of  the  experts  reject  these  charges, 
however.  They  believe  TVA  has  done  a  valu- 
able Job.  and  they  suggest  that  similar  ar- 
rangements will  be  give  equally  good  results 
elsewhere.  But  a  number  of  them  warn 
against  following  the  TVA  pattern  slavishly. 
Each  area  has  its  own  sp?cial  problems  and 
must  adopt  solutions  that  fit  its  special  needs. 
But,  with  or  without  Federal  help,  what 
can  the  regions  do  to  help  themselves?  Nine 
out  of  10  of  our  experts  believe  the  regions 
can  do  a  gtx>d  deal,  themselves.  Here  are  the 
lines  of  action  they  recommended  that  the 
regions  follow: 

Abandon  the  petty  rivalries  between  the 
various  economic  groups  end  localities  with- 
in the  regions  and  the  bickering  between  the 
States,  as  when  they  set  up  Interstate  trade 
barriers  against  one  another. 

Create  local  organizations  to  carry  on  sur- 
reys and  experiments  to  discover  what  new 
Industries  and  types  of  agriculture  can  flour- 
ish In  the  area,  and  how  its  raw  materials 
can  best  be  utilized. 

Obtain  more  money  for  Industrial  expan- 
sion. A  higher  proportion  of  local  Savings 
should  go  Into  home-area  enterprises.  In- 
vestment pools  and  Insurance  of  loans  are 
suggested  to  help  reduce  the  risks  of  the 
small  Investors  More  Important,  local  and 
State  governments  should  make  conditions 
attractive  for  new  busine.<'s  Each  area 
should  attract  new  enterprises  by  giving  out 
full,  accurate  Information  about  Its  oppor- 
tunities. "Just  honest  sales  work  Is  needed," 
one  expert  declared.  If  good  profits  can 
be  expected,  the  money  will  appear — and 
quickly. 

Take  action  to  hold  the  able  young  peo- 
ple and  keep  them  from  leaving  their  heme 
areas  to  seek  greener  fields  el.sewhere.  This 
can  be  done  by  creating  good  labor  condi- 
tions, high  wage  policy.  Improved  health  and 
living  standards — and  constant  effort  to 
build  new  industries.  One  expert  estimates 
that  the  less  prosperous  regions  have  been 
losing  »3.000  000.000  worth  of  human  capacity 
each  year  because  of  these  mlprntion';  of 
young  people  away  from  underdeveloped  re- 
gions. The  figure  would  represent  how 
much  It  ccst  the  regions  to  care  for  these 
young  people  early  In  life,  educate  them, 
take  care  of  their  health,  and  then  have  them 
go  elsewhere  as  soon  as  they  come  to  their 
productive  age. 

In  nil  these  directions  the  experts  Insist 
that  what  Is  needed  Is  Federal-lccal  team- 
work. Action  by  Washington  can  achieve 
little  by  Itself.  The  Initiative  and  coopera- 
tion of  States  and  communities  are  Indis- 
pensable. In  short,  the  Individual  citizens 
of  the  regions  mtist  support  the  fight  to  win 
economic  equality  fcr  themselves. 

The  experts  In  this  poll  Include:  Bushrod 
W.  Allin,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Governor  Ellis  Arnall,  Atlanta, 
Ga  ;  O.  E.  Baktr.  Unverslty  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md  :  Louis  H.  Bean.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  Washington,  D.  C;  E.  L.  Bogart.  Unl- 
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verslty  of  Illinois.  Urbana.  111.;  Ralph  Budd. 
president.  Burlington  Railroad.  Chicago.  Ill  ; 
Herman  H.  Chapman.  University  of  Alabama. 
University.  Ala.;  E.  J.  Coil.  National  Plan- 
ning Association,  Washington,  D.  C;  Charles 

C.  Colby.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago.  111.; 
Morris  L.  Cooke.  Consulting  Engineer.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  ;  David  Cushman  Coyie.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C;   Daniel  Creamer.  Washington, 

D.  C  :  Mordecai  Ezekiel,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Wa,shington.  D.  C;  John  P.  Ferris, 
Knoxville.  Tenn  ;  Ralph  E.  Flanders,  presi- 
dent. Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  B<»ton.  Bos- 
ton, M.iss  :  Morris  E.  Garnsey.  University  of 
Colorado.  Boulder.  Colo  ;  E.  "f.  Grether.  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  Calif.;  Louis 
M.  Hacker,  Columbia  University.  New  York, 
N.  Y..  Alvin  H.  Hansen.  Harvard  University. 
Cambridge,  Mass.;  Dudley  Harmon.  New  Eng- 
land Council.  Boston.  Mass.;  P.  Hetherton. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.;  Calvin  B.  Hoover.  Dtike 
University.  Durham.  N.  C  .  Edgar  M.  Hoover, 
Department  of  State.  Washington.  D.  C; 
Malcolm  Keir.  Dartmouth  College.  Hanover. 
N.  H.;  Charles  E.  Landon.  Duke  University, 
Durham.  N.  C  :  David  E.  Lilienthal.  Chair- 
man, Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Knoxville, 
Tenn;  D.  Philip  Locklin.  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Urbana.  111.;  James  G.  Maddox.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Washington,  D  C  :  J  R. 
Mahoney.  University  of  Utah.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah;  Glenn  E.  McLaughlin,  Office  of  Surplus 
Property,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corp.. 
Washington.  D.  C:  John  Miller.  National 
Planning  Association.  Wa.shington.  D.  C; 
Peter  Molyneaux.  Southwest  Economic  Bu- 
reau. Dallas.  Tex.;  Arthur  E.  Morgan.  Yellow 
Springs.  Ohio;  Lex^is  Mumford.  Hanover.  N. 
H.;  Howard  W.  Odum.  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C  ;  H.  F  Otte.  Co- 
lumbia University.  New  York,  N.  Y,;  Ander- 
son Pace.  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  Chicago. 
111.;  J.  H.  Parmelee.  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  Washington.  D.  C;  James  G.  Pat- 
ton,  president.  Farmers  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  of  America,  Washington,  D. 
C;  James  P.  Pope,  Director.  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority.  Kncxvllle.  Tenn  ;  Stephen 
Raushenbush.  Division  of  Power.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Washington.  D,  C:  Paul  J. 
Raver.  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
Portland.  Oreg.;  George  Smith,  president.  St. 
Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce.  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
J.  Russell  Smith,  Columbia  University,  New 
York.  N  Y  ;  Van  Beuren  Stanbery.  California 
State  Reconstruction  and  Reemployment 
Commission,  Sacramento.  Calif.;  George  W. 
Stocking.  University  of  Texas.  Austin.  Tex,; 
Conrad  Taeuber.  Wa.«-hington.  D.  C:  Rupert 
B  Vance.  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill.  N.  C  :  T  W.  Van  Metre.  Colum- 
bia University.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  John  V. 
Van  Sickle.  Vanderbllt  University.  Nashville. 
Tenn.;  Walter  Prescott  Webb.  University  of 
Texas.  Austin.  Tex  :  Wilford  White.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Washington.  D.  C: 
Charles  P  Wood,  Lockwood-Green  &  Co,.  New 
York.  N.  Y,;  Baldwin  M.  Woods,  University  of 
California.  Berkeley.  Calif.:  T,  J.  Woofter, 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Washington.  D.  C; 
Erich  W,  Zimmerman,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Tex. 
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REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEiT   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Tuesday,  March.  19.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
housing  plan  which  has  developed  in  my 
home  town,  Huntington,  W.  Va.     The 


Huntington  plan,  as  far  a.s  1  know,  was 
the  outcome  of  a  meeting  of  veterans  at 
Marshall  College  which  inspired  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  H.  R.  Pinckard  in  the  Htr- 
ald-Adverti.ser  on  the  housing  situation. 
The  editorial  is  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  at  page  A1301. 

The  Member  who  fails  to  assist  in  in- 
augurating the  Huntington  plan  in  his 
district  will  lose  the  greatest  opportumty 
he  has  to  render  a  real  service  in  the 
housing  of  veterans. 

The  campaign  slogan  1?  "Open  your 
heart  and  home  to  a  veteran."  We  all 
know  that  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  new  construction  cannot  be 
available  in  any  material  degree  within 
8  or  12  months. 

A  committee  of  100  citizens  went  to 
work  in  Huntington  Monday  morning, 
March  11.  selling  the  people  the  idea  of 
sharing  their  home  with  a  veteran.  The 
sponsorship  for  the  campaign  can  be  a 
chamber  of  commerce,  veterans'  organ- 
ization, or  any  other  strong  civic  body. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  1,000.000 
veterans  can  be  sheltered  within  a  month 
by  a  diligent  prosecution  of  the  Hunting- 
ton plan. 

I  have  today  wired  the  national  and 
State  commanders  of  veterans"  organiza- 
tions. brinKing  this  plan  to  their  atten- 
tion in  the  hope  that  they  will  take  the 
lead  in  promoting  the' Idea  in  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions. 

To  give  you  .-^ome  details  of  what  is 
taking  place  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  received  from  Mr.  P.  O.  Duncan, 
chairman  of  the  Huntington  housing 
committee,  another  editorial  by  Mr. 
Pinckard  in  the  Herald-Advertiser  of 
March  17.  and  a  news  item  from  the 
Herald-Advertiser  concerning  the  same 
subject. 

The  letter,  editorial,  and  news  item  are 
as  follows: 

Duncan  Box  &  LuMBn  Co.. 
Huntington.  W.  Va.,  March  14.  1946. 
The  Honorable  HtnreRT  8.  Ei.hb, 
Congre.ssional  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C 
Deah  Hubert:  Just  noted  the  March  12  Is- 
sue of  the  daily  Congressional  Record,  page 
A1373.  in  which  you  inserted  an  editorial 
written  by  Punk  Pinckard,  regarding  the 
housing  situation  In  Huntington.  You  may 
or  may  not  know  that  the  writer  is  chairman 
of  the  Huntington  housint^  committee,  which 
committee  Is  composed  of  representatives 
of  practically  every  line  of  bufiness  and 
every  profession  in  the  city.  We  are  Ef.w 
engaged  In  making  a  survey  of  the  homes 
In  Huntington,  in  an  effort  to  Induce  fam- 
ilies to  share  their  homes  with  veterans, 
and,  or  civilians  if  they  prefer  to  take  in 
civilians.  At  the  same  time  we  are  making 
an  attempt  to  persuade  owners  of  large 
homes,  not  now  fully  occupied,  to  convert 
Buch  homes  Into  apartments  where  restric- 
tions do  not  prohibit  such  conversion  In 
other  words,  we  are  attempting  to  exhaust 
all  local  resources  In  order  to  properly  house 
veterans,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
700  veterans  now  attending  Marshall  Col- 
lege— this  numl>er  is  expected  to  double  In 
the  next  year.  There  Is  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  new  housing  In  this  city  and  like- 
wise ample  desire  on  the  part  of  builders  to 
relieve  the  situation,  without  Government 
Bid  or  Government  housing,  provided  the 
necessary  materials  for  the  construction  at 
homes  can  be  secured. 


Al 


Ti 


tougtat  you  might  be  Interested  In  the 
•bote   Information   and   with   best   personal 
l3.  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

P   O.  Duncan. 


rega  rd 


profra 


|Fr(jm    the    Huntington    (W     Va  >     Herald- 
Advertiser  or  March  17.  19461 

GOOD    WORK 

C|:  'ions    are   due    the   Huntington 

fcou!  .  rnittee  and  the  many  volunteer 

•olK  Uor.-i  who  begun  last  week  to  cope  realis- 
tica  ly  with  the  city's  housing  shortage, 
ntzlng  that  an  adequate  new-home 
m  is  too  far  In  the  future  to  be  con- 
Btdel'ed  as  an  answer  to  Immediate  needs,  the 
ommlttee  has  begun  a  house-to-house 
shire  the  quarters"  selling  campaign. 
Results  have  topped  the  most  optimistic 
ictions.  Not  only  are  residents  of  the 
opening  their  homes  to  veterans  and 
s  caught  in  the  housing  Jam.  but  so- 
ti>rs  are  turning  up  numerous  dwelling 
which  owners  have  been  anxious  to 
ert  into  duplexes  or  multiple  apart- 
These  will  be  given  top  priority  by 
Ington  dealers  In  building  materials,  on 
the  ground  that  they  can  be  converted  far 
morp    quickly    than    new    units    could    be 
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of  all.  in  this  community-wide  effcrt 

ve   the  housing  problem  at  the  local 

instead  of  appealing  to  the  Government 

id.  is  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  la 

ring  It.     Not  since  the  fortunates  with 

homes  opened  them  to  flood  victims  In 

has  such  a  wave  of  good-neighborllness 

noted.    There  Is  a  rising  determination 

do   tht.i    Job   oiurselves"    until    materials 

manpower    scarcities    have    been    over- 
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T!ils  Is  as  we  hoped  and  believed  It  would 
be  Let  us  keep  this  tide  of  community 
goo<  will  flowing.  Let  us  demonstrate  that 
It  Is  possible — in  deflance  of  nn  old  and  hon- 
orat  le  proverb — to  li^t  ourselves  by  our  own 
boot  itraps.  The  Job's  well  started;  let  • 
floisb  Itt 

H.  R.  P. 


IFrom  (W.  Va.) 

1 ^_     :  :.er) 

HUNDRED     SOUCrrORS    WILL    ASK    CTTT    TO 
SHARK   HOMES 

(By  Hugh  Maxwell) 
re  you  opened  your  hfart  and  heme  to 


H 

•  veieran? 


t   Is  the  question   100  or   more   clvlc- 

Incjed  volunteers  will  ask  Huntington's  20.- 

mcre  householders  tomorow  and  every 

or  the  next  a  weeks  until,  it  Is  hoped. 

emergency  housing  is  found  for  the  needy. 

14-day   'shart  house "  survey  will  b« 

conducted  by  reprtsentatlves  of  the  Huntlng- 

loustng  Committee,  the  Ixuird  of  real- 

the    chamber    cf    commerce    and    the 

chamber  of  commerce  to  uncover  the 

ated  15000  local  hemes  with  spece  (or 

occupants. 

O.  Duncan,  chairman  of  the  housing 
ittee.  and  President  Frank  O.  Renshaw 
board  of  realtors,  said  that  less  than 
hlrd  of  the  homes  In  Huntington  are 
to  capacity. 

Owtiers  of  homes  and  apartments  with  un« 
rooms  Will  be  asked,  as  a  patriotic  duty 
Teterans  who  fought  for  their  country 
W(>rld  War  n.  to  share  their  quarters. 

emergency  housing  scheme  Is  Intended. 

ottlini;  to  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Renshaw.  and 

aascclated  with  the  project,  to  serve  as 

until  the  housing  committee  can 

riDtng  with  large-scale  housing  projects 

the  mill. 

nfllllng  to  keep  the  shelterless  veterans 

heir    wives   and    babies   waiting    while 

pe  IS  unsnarled  to  get  construction  of 

goini;.  the  groups  spctisormg  the  sur- 

recd  to  carry  an  appeal  direct  to  home« 


Quick  results  were  gained  in  one  veteran's 
case  yesterday.  Last  night  he  sat  at  his  own 
fireside  with  his  family,  one  of  the  happiest 
men  In  Huntington. 


Pro  and  Con  Re  Loan  to  England — Con- 
gressional Library  States  Both  Sides  for 
Hon.  Clyde  Doyle,  of  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I 
knew  the  matter  ol  the  proposed  loan  to 
England  would  soon  l>e  brought  to  my 
attention  on  the  floor  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body  and  I  desired  to  obtain  all 
the  apparent  arguments  both  for  and 
against  the  same.  I  asked  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  oi  Con- 
gress to  put  them  on  paper  for  me. 

In  calling  this  analysis  to  the  attention 

i.  Arguments  addressed  to  the 
Criticisms 

The  loan  is  an  undue  burden  on  already 
overburdened  American  taxpayers.  If  the 
United  States  Is  not  prosperous  she  will  not 
be  able  to  purchase  from  other  countries  In 
the  desired  volume.  Also,  we  have  very  heavy 
domestic  obligations  to  meet,  such  as  pen- 
sions (or  veterans.  We  also  have  a  national 
debt  of  nearly  $300,000,000,000. 

The  loan  Is  unsound  because  it  is  unse- 
cured. It  Is,  In  reality,  a  gift  disguised  as  a 
loan. 


Britain  will  not  be  able  to  repay  the  loan. 
She  will  not  be  able  to  produce  enough  ex- 
ports quickly  enough.  Even  If  she  did.  we 
would  not  be  willing  to  take  them  slpce  her 
goods  would  compete  with  our  domestic  pro- 
duction to  the  detriment  of  our  workers.  If 
the  loan  Is  not  paid,  loss  will  result  to  the 
United  States  through  loss  of  capital  assets. 
Evidence  that  Britain  will  either  not  be  able 
or  willing  to  pay  is  the  fact  that  she  h^s  not 
paid  her  World  War  I  debt  to  us. 


TV  h  do  not  want  the  loan  and  we 

are   i  .  it  upon   them.     It  will   further 

increase  her  foreign  debt  and  thus  weaken 
her  economy  in  the  long  run. 


The  loan  should  be  privately  financed. 
Why  should  our  taxpayers  foot  the  bill  and 
bear  the  rMir  A  special  2-percent  bond  Issue 
should  t>e  floated. 


The  loan  would  strengthen  BrlUln  as  our 
competitor  without  corresponding  benefits 
to  our  own  trade. 


of  a  few  Members,  they  all  appeared  so 
pleased  to  know  of  it  that  it  was  sug- 
gested I  place  it  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Mem- 
t)ers — also  so  that  the  other  readers  of 
the  RicoRD  could  also  have  it  to  help 
them  in  the  thinking  on  this  important 
matter: 

V.  Arguments  Fos  and  Against  the  L.3an 

A.  SCMMART  OF  ARGUMENTS 

The  principal  arguments  so  far  advanced 
for  and  against  the  proposed  loan  may  be 
summarized  as  falling  Into  three  categories.: 
(1 )  Arguments  ag.ilnst  the  advisability  of  the 
loan  Itself;  (2i  argumenU  against  speclflo 
terms  of  the  loan:  (3)  arguments  against 
agreements  attached  to  the  loan. 

Critics  In  the  United  States  have  raised 
questions  as  to  whether  the  loan  will  he  re- 
paid: whether  It  Is  of  mutual  benefit  to  both 
Nations:  and  whether  the  Interest  rate  Is  too 
low  ar...  tL»  waiver  provision  too  favorable 
to  Great  Britain  British  critics,  on  the  other 
hand,  consldei  the  terms  too  harsh  and  feel 
that  the  loan  should  have  been  interest- 
free,  that  the  sum  should  have  been  larger, 
and  that  the  time  given  to  Britain  In  AHich 
to  adjust  her  etonomy  Is  too  .«hort. 

A  parallel  summary  of  some  of  these  argu- 
ments Is  given  below: 

advisability  of  the  loan,  itself 
Answers 
The  United  States  economy  will  be  aided 
through  purchases  by  Great  Britain  which 
will  help  the  United  States  maintain  full  em- 
ployment and  production.  This  In  tur.i  will 
render  us  more  easily  able  to  meet  the  slight 
additional  tax  burden  resulting  from  the 
loon.  Expansion  of  multilateral  tradt  will 
also  help  our  exporters. 

The  degree  of  risk  will  depend  largely  on 
whether  we  m.ike  It  possible  for  Great  Bltaln 
to  pay  by  lowering  our  tariffs  and  other  trade 
barriers  Even  It  we  lost  the  whole  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  of  the  loan,  this  would 
amount  to  only  about  3  percent  of  our  na- 
tional debt. 

The  loan  will  be  used  to  help  Bitaln 
get  her  productive  capacity  back  on  iti  feet 
and  so  put  her  In  a  position  to  repay.  The 
loan  differs  from  that  following  World  War  I 
In  that  (a)  the  former  loan  was  to  be  repaid 
In  cash  from  reparations.  Other  countries 
failed  m  their  reparations  payments  to 
Britain:  (b)  the  former  loan  was  usi'd  to 
pay  for  past  damage,  not  future  production- 
(c)  the  United  States  raised  her  tariffs  to 
an  extremely  hl?h  level  thus  making  r.»pay- 
ment  Impossible  Britain  will  be  able  to 
repay  this  loan  If  world  prosperity  remains 
high. 

Britain  must  Import  or  die  becautie  of 
her  lack  of  foo^:  and  other  essential  raw 
materials.  If  Britain  Is  to  pay  for  impcrU 
of  the  things  she  needs,  she  must  expand 
her  esporu  very  considerably.  Her  export 
trade  was  sacrificed  during  the  war;  her 
shipping  (which  brought  a  substantial  pre- 
war Income  in  foreign  exchange),  snci  her 
foreign  Investments— from  the  eornln-s  of 
which  she  paid  for  many  imports— also  were 
■MTlficeddu  f  war.    Britain  must  have 

l«porary  :.  i  help  during  the  transi- 

tton  to  peace  because  these  sources  of  for- 
eign exchange  have  been  sacrlfled. 

A  private  lean  would  not  give  BrlUdn  a 
transition  period  In  which  to  recover  her 
economic  position  since  It  would  require  a 
higher  rate  of  Interest  to  be  attracthe  to 
investors,  and  Interest  from  the  start  of  the 
loan.  It  would  also  afford  no  barga.nlng 
power  to  gain  trade  concessions  for  the  United 
States. 

American  exporters  can  compete  success- 
lully  if  trade  restrictions  are  removed 
United  Slates  consumers  will  benefit 
through  a  greater  fiow  of  Imports.  Ameri- 
can exporters  will  benellt  because  BilulA 
was  formerly  our  best  customer. 
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Criticisms 

The  loan  would  be  used  to  finance  soclal- 
l*m  m  Great  Britain  through  a  broad  pro- 
giam  cf  reconstruction  and  nationalization 
of  Industry,  to  the  detriment  of  our  system 
of  free  enterprise.  British  political  leaders 
voice  harsh  criticisms  of  cur  .system. 


The  lean  will  be  a  detriment  to  the  ca\;se 
cf  world  peace  becBu^e  it  will  bcl.'ter  British 
Imperialism  In  the  Far  East. 

This  loan  will  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
loans  to  other  countries.  We  .should  not 
make  the  loan  until  we  review  all  demands. 
To  refuse  loans  to  others  would  generate  Ill- 
will  toward  the  United  States. 

2.  Arguments  addressed 
Criticisms 
The  Interest  rate  is  too  low.  It  Is  in 
reality  about  1.62  percent  since  payments 
do  not  begin  until  the  end  of  1951.  It  is 
lower  than  the  rate  charged  to  our  veterans 
for  loans. 

The  waiver  clause  allows  Britain  to  de- 
fault on  Interest  payments  at  her  own  dis- 
cretion. 

The  50-year  period  allowed  for  repayment 
Is  unduly  long.  World  economic  and  po- 
litical conditions  cannot  be  foreseen  so  far 
ahead. 


There  should  be  provisions  for  United 
States  acquisition  of  air  bases  and  other 
rights. 

The  sum  agreed  upon  In  settlement  of 
lend-lease,  the  surplus,  and  war  claims  Is 
unduly  small.  Administration  spokesmen 
formerly  claimed  It  would  be  repaid. 


Britain  still  owns  considerable  assets  In  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  These 
should  have  been  pledged  as  security  for  the 
loau. 


3.  Arguments  addressed  to  the 

Criticisms 

Britain  will  refuse  to  lower  her  trade  bar- 
riers after  receiving  the  loan.  She  get.«;  the 
loan  and  the  United  Slates  gets  an  I  O  U. 


Bret  ton  Woods  reintroduces  the  gold  stand- 
ard through  the  back  door  The  undue  ri- 
gidity of  the  gold  standard  hampered  expan- 
sion of  foreign  trade. 


Provision  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreements 
and  the  International  Bank  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  development  obviate  the  need  for  a 
loan. 


Britain  has  prospered  under  a  system  of 
BtcTllng-area  control  and  Imperial  preference. 
It  would  not  be  to  her  advantage  nor  to  the 
advantage  of  world  prosperity  for  her  to 
abandon  It. 

The  sterling  bloc  could  not  have  held  to- 
gether In  postwar  conditions  In  any  case, 
since  sterllng-bloc  countries  would  Insist  on 
buying  where  their  demand  could  be  supplied. 

If  Britain  Is  unable  to  pay  the  loan  the  loes 
will  fall  not  only  on  the  United  States  but 
en  the  world  which  depends  so  greatly  upon 
American  prosperity. 


Answers 

The  loan  will  strengthen  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  since  a  strong  Britain  will  be 
an  important  factor  In  the  maintenance  of  a 
free  stable  world  society.  Also  as  prosperity 
increases  In  BrlUin  controls  will  diminish 
and  the  urge  toward  socialization  will  be- 
come less.  The  loan  cannot  be  used  to  pay 
lor  nationalization  of  British  Industry  since 
such  payments  will  be  made  In  pounds  or 
B. itish  securities,  not  dollars. 

A  strong  Britain  is  a  bulwark  to  United 
States  security,   and   hence   to   world   peace. 

Britain  and  the  United  States  topether 
dominate  world  trade.  Help  to  Briiam 
should  be  immediate  in  order  to  promote 
world  stability  (and  to  assist  Britain  to 
meet  the  expected  deficit  In  her  balance  cf 
payments  during  the  next  6  years). 

to  the  terms  of  the  loan 

Answers 

The  British  and  some  United  States 
spokehmen  feel  the  loan  should  be  interest 
free.  Mr.  Churchill  has  pointed  out  that 
the  sum  involved  is  a  negligible  factor  in 
our  economy  and  that  Its  principal  effect  Is 
to  restrain  American  exports. 

Britain  Is  t)ound  by  specific  commitments 
and  has  made  the  loan  In  good  faith.  More- 
over It  will  be  to  her  own  advantage  to  re- 
duce her  Indebtedness  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Britain  must  have  time  in  which  to  earn 
foreign  exchange  with  which  to  repay  the 
loan.  The  time  given  Britain  In  which  to 
adjust  her  economy  from  a  preferential  to 
a  multilateral  trade  basis  Is  too  short.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  requirement  that 
she  abandon  the  sterling  bloc  within  a  year. 

The  bargaining  power  of  the  loan  was 
used  to  secure  trade  concessions  and  could 
not    be   pushed   too  far. 

The  terms  of  the  lend-lease  agreement  al- 
low the  President  to  exercise  discretion  m 
reaching  a  settlement.  Expense  of  shipping 
surplus  back  to  the  United  States  would  be 
too  great,  and  If  sold  only  a  fraction  of  Its 
cost  would  be  recovered.  Aso  much  of  It 
will   rapidly  deteriorate. 

Britain  needs  these  assets  to  enable  her  to 
be  In  a  position  to  repay  the  loan.  Compel- 
ling the  British  Government  to  take  control 
of  them  might  push  Great  Britain  further 
in  the  direction  of  a  completely  controlled 
economy. 

conditions  attached  to  the  loan 
Answers 

The  loan  contains  express  commitments  re- 
garding unfreesdng  of  sterling  area  exchange 
and  blocked  sterling  balances.  Great  Britain 
also  promises  to  discuss  reduction  of  prefer- 
ential tariffs  at  an  international  conference. 

The  Bretton  Woods  apreements  are  not  the 
gold  standard.  Moreover  through  Bretton 
Woods  and  the  contemplated  International 
trade  organization.  Britain  will  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  embark  on  a  program  of  expansion  of 
multilateral  trade. 

Ratification  of  the  Bretton  Woods  agree- 
ments and  adoption  of  the  proposals  for  world 
trade  and  employment  will  lead  to  a  greater 
volume  cf  world  trade  through  convertibility 
of  currencies.  This  will  promote  world  peace 
and  prosperity. 

The  loan  is  only  a  first  step  in  a  wider  pro- 
gram leading  toward  world  prosperity.  Brit- 
ain's needs  are  special  because  of  her  great 
Impact  on  the  world  economy  and  her  de- 
pendence on  Imports. 

Free  convertibility  of  currencies  will  enable 
the  sterllng-bloc  countries  to  satisfy  their 
demand  for  United  States  products. 

An  economic  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  detrimental  to  both  coun- 
tries and  to  the  world  will  be  averted. 


Jackson  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Edwin  C. 
Johnson,  of  Colorado 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdav.  March  19  (Icgislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr  ME.M3.  Mr.  President,  on  the  18th 
of  March  a  very  able  and  scholarly  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mr.  Johnson!,  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
at  a  dinner  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Onondaga  County  Democratic  Commit- 
tee. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  represenutlves  and  devotees  of  the  old- 
est political  party  on  earth,  tonight  we  have 
met  around  this  festive  board  to  check  on 
our  leadership,  measure  the  stormclouds 
ahead,  and  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  her- 
culean task  which  fate  has  bestowed  upon  us. 
In  this  confused  hour  we  must  neither  over- 
estimate our  own  capabilities,  nor  understate 
the  job  which  Is  ours  to  do.  In  this  fateful 
circumstance  It  Is  well  that  our  party  was 
reared  on  adversity  and  schooled  In  the  col- 
lege of  hard  knocks.  It  Is  well  that  we  have 
supreme  confidence  In  our  ability  and  un- 
flagging faith  in  our  will  to  master  the  Im- 
possible, for  the  acid  test  is  at  hand.  It  Is 
well  that  we  are  an  experienced  and  well- 
grounded  political  party,  deeply  rooted  In 
imperishable  principles;  for  otherwise  we 
might  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  the  exigencies 
of  these  times. 

War  has  its  sorrows  and  its  problems,  but 
peace  has  it."  problem.^,  too.  Praise  be  to  God, 
the  slaughter  has  ended;  but  following  a 
long,  exhaustive  war,  reconversion  Is  no  Sun- 
day-school picnic!  Empty  shelves  and  a 
frenzied  demand  for  goods;  no  place  to  live 
and  a  virtual  famine  of  building  material: 
management  snarling  at  labor  and  labor 
snapping  at  management:  demobilization 
and  heart-breaking  readjustments:  pitiful 
cries  for  help  from  war-torn  Europe  and  Asia 
and  extreme  shortages  of  food;  everything 
topsy-turvy:  everyone  behind  the  eight  ball: 
everywhere  a  pent-up  spirit  of  reckless  irre- 
sponsibility: truly,  the  aftermath  of  war 
teems  with  headaches  for  us  all. 

This  Is  a  time  waen  the  church,  the  edu- 
cational Institution,  the  fraternity,  and  the 
political  party  must  appeal  to  reason  and 
strive  for  stability.  This  Is  a  time  when 
America  needs  judicious,  religious,  intellec- 
tual, industrial,  social,  and  political  leader- 
ship. The  ordinary  garden  variety  will  not 
do.  Today  the  call  is  for  superhuman  and 
inspired  leadership.  If  there  were  no  reli- 
gious problem  there  would  be  no  church;  if 
there  were  no  political  problem  there  would 
be  no  political  party.  The  question  is'  Are 
we.  as  churchmen,  as  educaiors.  as  politicians, 
equal  to  the  call?  The  answer  to  that  ques- 
tfon  will  be  written  in  the  happiness,  or  In 
the  sorrow  of  our  people,  in  their  prosperity, 
or  in  their  misery.  Tojo  falied.  and  heavy 
burdens  break  the  backs  of  his  people.  Mui— 
soUnl  falied.  and  haggard  faces  depict  the 
misery  of  the  souls  of  his  followers.  Hitler 
failed,  and  his  self-styled  supermen  are 
groping  in  rags  and  ashes,  stunned  and  be- 
wildered. There  must  be  no  failure  here. 
A  way  must  be  found  out  of  this  blinding 
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of  chaoa.  Into  the  bright,  clear 

ine  of  a  better  day. 

so.  I  say.  It  Is  well  for  our  party  to 
stock,  of  Itself,  and  on  this  Jackaon  Day 

wt  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Inspired 
ider  of  our  party  and  one  of  the  great 
acters  of  history,  the  time  seems  espe- 
y  appropriate  for  that  purpoae.  There 
othing  wrong  with  the  sound  principles 
ur  party,  nor  with  Us  doctrines.  To  gild 
Illy  U  futile,  and  I  would  not  suggest  a 
le  change.  These  diKtrlnea  and  these 
ciples  are  Ingrained  deeply  in  the  hearts 
en.  and,  therefore,  they  are  as  imperish- 
as  granite  and  as  pure  as  the  Holy  Writ. 
Ml  well-being  Is  their  great  purpose; 
ical  seivlce  which  will  bring  forth  an 
higher  degree   of   human    happiness    is 

objective,    and    an    equal    opportunity 
the   most   humble   of   God's   children    Is 

passion.     Good   principles   and   sound 

rlnes.  however,  are  not  enough.     These 

1  i?s  are  not  automatic.     Before  they  be- 

c   effective,    they   must    be    implemented 

nen   of   ability   and   ifoodwlll;    and   that. 

riends.  is  the  test  which  cur  party  mu^,s 
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■•.e  people  of  this  great  Nation  should  be 

i.er  grateful  for  Americas  political  party 

tfm.    It  la  a  compjetltlve  system  In  which 

several  political  parties  attempt  to  con- 

i  late   and    crystallize   political   objectives 

tangible  form  to  gain   the  approval  of 

Al  parties  try  to  ra- 

~         -ince  to  nebulous  po- 

1  theorie.s      Our  party,  being  a  strong 

with  abiding  faith  in  Its  works  and  in 

bility  to  serve  well,  welcomes  ccmf>etl- 

The  stronger  the  opposition  the  better 

Democratic  Party  will  be.    What  a  pitiful 

i  it  is  that  millions  of  the  citizens  of  a 

itarlan  state  march   to  the  polls  under 

iupervision  of  armed  guards  with  bat  one 

^t  and  one  set  of  candidates  to  approve. 

most  precious  freedom  in  all  the  world 

e  freedom  of  free  choice.     There  can  be 

ijoUtical  progrcffi  withcut  It. 

a  democracy  where  a  majority  of   the 

s  rule  the  roost  through  their  own  free 

e.  a  political  party  has  no  other  function 

to  give  expression  to  the  collective  will 

people.    May  we  go  now  from  tlie  ab- 

to  the  concrete  to  Illustrate  the  point 

trying  to  make. 

Democratic  Party  is  the  majority  party 

e  Nation  today  because  in  1932  it  dared 

Idly  champion  the  cause  of  little  people 

tmphatlcally  demand  equal   opportunl- 

1  or  all,  including  the  most  miserable  and 

>le.     President  Roosevelt  had  the  vision 

e  the  idealism  of  Jefferson  with  the 

ge   of   the   militant   Jackson    in    a   war 

the  forces  of  greed  and  .-pecial  privi- 

He    made    the    Democratic    Party    the 

t  of  all  the  people,  and  forgotten  men 

to  the  support  of  that  party  In  election 

election.    The  combination  of  virile  and 

geous  leadership  with  good   principles 

:iandsome  dividends  at  the  polls. 

party  must  ever  remain   steadfast   to 
lirinclples    it   espouses.     I    know   of    no 
relationship    where    a    good    name 
more  than  it  does  in  the  realm  of  pol- 
The  party  that  runs  to  cover  or  sheds 
Inciples  like  a  coat  when  the  heat   is 
on    will    not    click    with    the    voters. 
oolng"  is  very  bad.  especially  when  you 
mean  it.     A  party  devoted  to  the  god- 
f  special  privilege  with  no  real  sympa- 
-  the  oppressed  wUl  not  for  very  long  be 
ed  with  the  responsibilities  of  govern- 
regardless  of  how  carefully  they  guard 
real  motives.    Voters  have  been' known 
mistakes,  but  it  isn  t  safe  to  assume 
hey   can   be   deceived    year   after   year 
nuch  better  to  stick  to  sjund  policies 
deviation    and    without    attempting 
lorary   gain    to    be   all    things   to   all 
It  is  bet.er  ic  remember  that  In  this 
Nation  voters  are  smart  and  that 
utend    to    cx-rciie    the»r    free    choice. 
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New  lisues  constantly  appear  and  must  be 
met.  Old  Issues,  worn  threadbare,  t.ake  their 
exit;  but  the  fundamental  spiritual  things 
upon  which  our  party  was  founded  must  go 
go  on  and  on. 

Economic  changes  have  been  coming  upon 
us  in  recent  years  with  Jet-propelled  speed. 
Evolution  has  almost  become  revolution. 
America  is  no  longer  an  agricultural  Na- 
tion: it  is  today  a  highly  developed  industrial 
empire.  Your  great-grandmothers,  with  a 
handloom  and  spinning-wheel.  made  the 
clothing  for  the  family,  and  your  great- 
grandfathers produced  the  food  and  made  It 
ready  for  the  oven  on  his  own  farm.  In  his 
day  75  percent  of  Americans  lived  on  farms. 
Today  but  22  percent  are  agricultural  work- 
ers When  hard  times  visited  grandfather  he 
took  another  hitch  in  his  belt,  passed  up  a 
few  luxuries,  and  went  about  his  tasks  with 
supreme  confidence.  He  had  security  in  his 
land.  That  was  the  source  of  his  confidence. 
Persons  losing  their  Jobs  In  our  present  econ- 
omy and  unable  to  locate  others  have  the 
three  magniflclent  choices  of  begging,  steal- 
ing or  starving.  They  have  no  security  in 
land  or  otherwise,  unless  they  live  in  a  state 
having  substantial  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Proud  as  we  are  of  his  history,  it  is  not 
fair  to  believe  that  all  thrift,  enterprise,  and 
self-reliance  died  with  grandfathers  genera- 
tion. Times  have  changed.  Industrial  prog- 
ress has  gone  forward  and  left  In  Ha  wake 
forgotten  men. 

We  Justifiably  take  great  pride  In  recalling 
the  adventures  of   the  strong,  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent, picturesque,  and  sometimes  heroic 
characters  who  pioneered  this  continent.  We 
see  them  now  dressed  In  fur  cap.  moccasins, 
and  leather  clothing:  In  one  hand  a  rifle  and 
over    a   broad   shoulder   a   bulky    bundle   of 
animal  skins.     Theirs  was  in  many  respects 
the   Ideal   life.     They   were   beholden   to  no 
one.    paid    no    taxes,    their    only    obligation 
being    to    themselves    and    their    Immediate 
families:    they    neither    asked    nor    received 
assistance  from   any  source  other  than   the 
bountiful  hand  of  nature.    Such  problems  as 
they  had  were  local  and  personal  and  their 
highest  law  the  law  of  the   Jungle.     Under 
that  system  a  very  few  men  could  enjoy  an 
ideal  existence  in  this  vast,  rich  wilderness 
These  early-day  pioneers  were  the  real  rugged 
individualists.    Such  primitive  life  has  great 
attraction    for    Americans    whose    forebears 
came    to   these   shores   because    they   had   a 
passion    for    liberty    and    Independence    and 
hated  restraints  of  every  character. 

The  loyal  opposition  loves  to  exalt  ruggtd 
Individualism,  but  when  they  speak  longingly 
of  rugged  Individualism,  they  do  not  refer  to 
the    life    of   Daniel    Boone   and*  his   contem- 
poraries.    They  realize  that  It  requires  great 
forests  and  millions  of  acres  of  vacan»  land 
for  that  mode  of  life.    They  are  not  think-ng 
of   trappers   and   hunters   and   frontiersmen- 
they  are  thinking  of  another  kind  of  rugged 
individualism.      The    want    an    uncontrolled 
and  unregulated  capitalistic  system  with  all 
reslricilons  and  restraints  and  responsibilities 
removed;   and  they  themselves  want  to  run 
that  system.     They   will   not  ask    you  good 
people  to  move  out  and  turn  the  State  over 
to   them;    they   will   be  satisfied   if   you  jun 
turn  the  State  over.     You  may  stay    in  fact 
they  v.ill  want  you  to  stay,  because  they  do 
r.ot  plan  to  skin  wild  animals  they  plan  to 
skin  you. 

Admiration  for  the  pleasant  mirage  cf 
rugged  individualism  presupposes  an  elegant 
hideout  for  escaping  social  reiponsibliities 
and  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  an  argu- 
ment against  taxation  and  regulation 
Thafs  what  old-line  Republicans  have  iii 
mind  when  they  prate  about  rugged  indl- 
viduilism  and  private  enterprise.  There  are 
many  Intriguing  impulses  pulling  us  toward 
Individualism,  but  it  cannot  be  The  aris- 
tocracy directing  Industry  in  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days  of  our  economy  enjoyed  all  the 
privUeges.  liberties,  and  freedom  of  the  early- 
day  trapper  in  hia  enchanted  realm.    Hence- 


forth, they  must  exist  only  In  the  mem.ory 
and  dreanM  of  the  malefactors  ot  great 
wealth.  BmeafDrth.  we  shall  read  about 
them  In  story  books  and  see  them  In  the 
museums  of  history  along  with  the  Daniel 
Boonea  and  the  Davey  Crocketts.  We  could 
not.  If  we  would,  return  to  the  hafipy  ro- 
mantic days  of  the  early  pioneers;  and  we 
would  not.  if  we  could,  return  to  the  ruthless. 
Irresponsible  days  when  industry  was  run 
for  the  benefit  of  a  fortunate  few.  The  ma- 
jority of  American  voters  who  have  the  right 
to  decide  such  matters  will  not  permit  Amer- 
ica to  return  to  the  old  deal  of  uncoi  trolled 
and  unregulated  capitalism.  We  have  adopt- 
ed a  policy  of  shared  undertakings,  shared 
responsibilities,  shared  Interests,  and  shared 
natural  advantages.  Too  much  of  every- 
body for  himself  with  no  regard  for  other* 
has  departed  forever  In  America. 

If  there  were  governmental  protection  of 
property  without  governmental  restraints 
and  regulation,  the  rich  would  constantly  de- 
crease In  numbers  but  grow  richer  and  richer, 
while  the  poor  would  Increase  In  numbers 
but  become  poorer  and  poorer.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  never  advocated  dlvid  ng  the 
wealth  of  America.  That  is  a  very  silly  pro- 
posal and  would  need  to  be  done  over  and 
over  almost  day  by  day  until  there  was 
nothing  to  divide;  but  our  party  has  from 
the  days  of  Jefferson  advocated  the  equaliza- 
tion of  opportunity,  which  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing.  Encouraging  and  fostering  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  security  of  every  kind  for 
corporations  and  persons  does  not  mean  that 
our  party  will  ever  permit  unregulated  and 
uncontrolled  accumulations  of  wealth  and 
economic  power  to  deny  opportunity  to  the 
most  humble. 

Industrialists  whom  I  know  want  to  give 
their  employees  full  opportunities  for  every 
good    thing   of   life,    but   competition    Is   so 
exacting   that   few   Industrialists   by   them- 
selves can  do  so.    Only  government  Is  power- 
ful enough  to  make  it  possible  for  all  busi- 
ness  to  give   all   workers  security   and    the 
opportunity   to  enjoy   the  blessings  of   life, 
liberty,  and  happlne.ss.    I  regret  that  govern- 
ment should  be  given  so  great  a  task,  but  If 
we  are  to  have  social  stability,  government 
must  assume  that  duty.    If  government  would 
preserve  Industry  and  make  democracy  work 
well.  It  must  compel  Industry  to  assume  the 
cost  of  protecting   its  emplovees  with   rea- 
sonable security.     Private  thrift  and  private 
enterprise  should  be  encouraged  and  fostered 
In  high  places  and  low,  but  neither  of  these 
objectives  can   be  guaranteed   to   the   little 
people  In  this  Industrial  age  unless  an  op- 
portunity to  practice  the  art  of  thrift  and 
the  accumulation  of  savings  be  assured  them 
by  the  strong  arm  of  government.     Unless 
government    acts,    men    must    be    born    In 
poverty  and  die  In  poverty. 

As  I  have  said,  party  doctrines  and  party 
principles    and    pious    expositions    are    not 
enougli.    These  things  are  not  self-propelled. 
It  requires  capable  men  to  carry  out  noble 
party  aspirations— men  who  believe  and  prac- 
tice the  belief  that  "public  office  Is  a  public 
trust.  •    The  Democratic  Party  today  has  such 
leadership.     We  like  to  speak  of  the  intel- 
lectual giants  Of  the  early-day  Congress  but 
I  do  not  believe  that,  in  the  entire  history 
of    our    Nation,    any    party    has    had    better 
leadership    than    we    have    at    this    historic 
hour  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.     Senators 
E.«KL£T   and   MCKELL.M   and   Speaker   Ray- 
EL-P.N  and  Congressman  McCcbmack  are  r.ot 
supermen,  but  they  are  honest,  earnest,  fear- 
less,   intelligent,    capable    men    who    know 
Where  they  are  going  and  whv.     The  chair- 
men  of   the   many   standing   committees    In 
the   House   and    the   Senate   are   all    Demo- 

^^^?h.^"^k''*'°"^  ""  exception  they  are 
worth,  of  their  assignments  and  their  splen- 
did services  as  committee  chairmen  reflect 
great  credit  upon  their  beloved  Republic 
thI  L*^."**  "''*  ^^^  '^^  New  York  has  given 
i^n.f*"^*  ^''^  ""^  *""  '"^'^  '^o'-thy  sons. 
Senator  Wagneh  Is  known  and  loved   a  ev-r- 
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community  In  this  Nation  and  Jim  Mkad. 
to  whom  I  am  personally  devoted.  Is  a  leader 
In  the  never-ending  light  for  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  all  mankind.  When  Harry  Tru- 
man was  elected  Vice  President,  Jim  Mead 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Senate 
to  take  over  the  chairmanship  of  the  most 
vita',  committee  In  the  Senate — the  so-called 
Truman  Investigation  Committee  on  War 
Expenditures.  Jim  Mi:.>.d  has  made  a  national 
name  for  himself  in  the  conduct  of  this 
committee 

When  President  Roosevelt  wis  stricken. 
fate  laid  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  shoulders 
cf  Harry  Truman.  It  was  a  burden  which 
he  did  not  seek  but  which  he  did  not  shirk. 
In  all  the  history  of  our  country  no  man 
lias  been  given  a  more  difBcult  task.  He 
has  acceptrt  It  In  humility  and  with  a  fer- 
vent prayer  on  his  lips.  On  the  day  he  too* 
high  offlce.  when  his  former  senaLorlal  col- 
leagues palhered  about  h'.m  wishing  him 
well,  he  turned  to  them  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  and  said.  "If  you  men  know  how  to 
pray,  please  pray  for  me  now  " 

He  has  gathered  about  him  a  strong  Cabi- 
net of  devoted  men— devoted  to  him  and  to 
the  lofty  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  to  the  Republic.  As  a  consequence 
every  department  In  the  vast  network  of  gov- 
ernmental operations  Is  functioning  with 
great  credit  to  all  concerned.  On  the  whole, 
and  in  the  trying  circumstances,  a  good  Job 
Is  being  done. 

Congress  Is  suffering  some  from  election 
Jitters,  which  Is  a  chronic.  2 -year-recurring 
disease  of  well-known  symptoms:  but  It  will 
work  Itself  out  If  given  a  little  time  and  a 
little  patience. 

The  veteran  load  l.s  heavy  and  with  each 
succeeding  month  It  mushrooms  until  Its 
size  Is  monstrous  Before  the  year  Is  ended 
a  million  veterans  will  be  back  In  school 
and  other  hundreds  of  thousands  will  be  in 
trade  schools  as  student  apprentices  Still 
others  will  be  back  on  their  old  Jobs  with 
their  seniority  rights  protected.  They  are 
being  rehabilitated  and  readjusted  at  a  rapid 
rate.  The  Democratic  Party  has  not  failed 
them. 

The  housing  program  has  been  slow  due  to 
the  unprecedented  shortage  of  all  building 
materials,  but  the  Nation  that  built  80.000 
planes  a  year  and  filled  the  seas  with  ships, 
and  supplied  the  world  with  arms,  food,  and 
fuel,  will  not  fall  on  the  housing  front.  The 
healthiest  trend  in  this  country  Is  the  uni- 
versal urge  on  the  part  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  own  a  home  of  their  own.  Nothing 
very  bad  Is  going  to  happen  to  a  nation  of 
homeowners. 

Wilson  Wyatt.  "the  Kentucky  ball  of  fire" 
and  the  Nation's  Housing  Administrator,  has 
his  plans  all  drawn  up  for  his  goal  of  2,700,- 
COO  houses  by  the  end  of  1947.  I  have  every 
faith  that  he  will  exceed  that  goal.  Con- 
gress has  been  a  little  balky,  but  Congress 
will  get  Its  bearings  soon,  and  then  the  saw- 
mills will  be  humming  and  the  dirt  flying. 

The  foreign  situation  Is  very  disappointing 
and  disquieting.  The  lessons  which  this  war 
should  have  taught  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten already.  With  cool  heads  and  an 
abundance  of  common  sense  In  high  places, 
the  present  Insurmountable  problems  will 
smooth  out.  Our  foreign  policy  is  sound  and 
constructive  and  Is  based  on  Justice  and 
equality,  and  we  have  no  selfish  axes  to  grind 
or  selfish  purposes  to  serve.  We  refuse  to 
make  an  alliance,  military  or  otherwise,  with 
any  power.  Our  commitment  is  to  the  UNO 
and  we  are  pledged  to  back  the  UNO,  If  need 
be.  with  our  lives,  our  tre.isurc.  and  our 
sacred  honor.  When  the  other  powers  fully 
comprehend  these  facts,  faith  will  emerge 
from  the  sewers  of  suspicion  and  the  world 
will  move  forward.  Palth  and  good  will 
toward  men  are  the  keys  to  world  under- 
standing and  peace. 

America  Is  deeply  Indebted  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  for  long,  faithful,  and  devoted 
tervice.  and  the  Democratic  Party  Is  deeply 


Indebted  t^  -the  voters  of  the  Republic  for 
entrusting  leadership  to  us  through  Its  dark- 
est hours.  All  over  this  Nation,  in  almost 
every  city,  on  this  historic  and  significant 
anniversary  Democrats  are  pledging  anew  to 
fight  the  good  fight  for  a  better  Nation  and 
a  better  world.  As  a  party,  we  pledge  upon 
our  sacred  honor  never  to  forsake  our  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny,  nor  shirk  any  duty 
Impoted,  however  difficult. 


St.  Patrick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF  MAriSACHU.SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  entitled 
"Hub  Scene  of  First  Celebration  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day  in  America."  by  Herbert 
Hollander,  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Post,  March  17. 1946." 

Hub  Scfne  of  First  Celebration  or  St. 
Patricks  Day  in  America 

(By  Herbert  Hollander) 

This  is  St.  Patrick's  Day  and  throughout 
the  United  States  and  many  bther  lands  the 
name  of  Ireland's  patron  saint  Will  be  ven- 
erated and  good  wishes  will  be  exchanged 
upon  an  occasion  appropriately  symt>olized 
by  the  greenery  which  adds  Its  glowing  color 
to  the  scene. 

Each  year  St.  Patrick's  Day  Is  more  widely 
marked,  yet  It  also  is  true  that  many  facts 
about  the  holiday  and  the  remarkable  man 
who  inspired  It  are  little  known. 

St.  Patrick  was  born  about  387  A.  D..  and 
while  the  place  of  his  birth  has  been  subject 
to  considerable  question,  the  best  authority 
seems  to  Indicate  it  was  near  Dumbarton,  In 
Scotland.  He  was  brought  up  In  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  church  accounts  show  that 
his  early  education  was  definitely  of  a  Chris- 
tian character,  although  he  himself  is  set 
forth  as  saying  that  In  his  boyhood  he  was 
somewhat  deficient  In  his  duties. 

The  vicissitudes  of  life  in  that  early  era  did 
not  pass  St.  Patrick  by.  and  he.  with  many 
thousands  of  others,  was  captured  by  Irish 
pirates  and  consigned  to  slavery.  At  16  years 
of  age  he  is  to  be  found  at  Slemish.  Ireland, 
tending  his  master's  cattle.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  became  fired  with  a  Christian 
zeal,  and  as  he  says,  "I  felt  no  evil,  nor  was 
there  any  laziness  In  me,  because  as  I  now  see, 
the  spirit  was  burning  within  me." 

CALL    TO    IRISH     MISSION 

Some  years  later,  after  varying  fortunes 
of  which  little  is  known  authentically.  St. 
Patrick  is  found  back  in  Britain.  In  his 
dreams  he  hears  the  call  to  an  Irish  ml.«!slon, 
and  he  was  filled  with  a  desire  to  go  to  those 
"who  never  had  any  knowledge  of  God,  and 
worshipped  only  Idols  and  abominations." 
He  returned  to  Gaul  for  preparation,  was 
made  a  deacon,  and  finally  consecrated  a 
bishop  for  the  Irish. 

St.  Patrick's  mission  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful. He  founded  churches,  schools,  and 
monasteries.  He  converted  the  kings  of 
Munster.  Dublin,  and  Connaught  to  the  faith. 
But  he  had  no  easy  time  of  it.  Those  were 
rough  and  ready  days;  men  were  fierce  and 
were  loath  to  give  up  old  customs. 

"It  Is  not  true  that  all  Ireland  was  brought 
tranquilly  under  the  Influence  of  the  gospel." 
says  Littell.  "St.  Patrick's  life  was  often 
threatened  and  often  in  danger.  On  one  oc- 
casion his  charioteer  was  slain  In  mistake 


for  himself.  When  going  Into  Connaught.  he 
took  the  precaution  of  providing  himself  wilfc 
an  escort,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  efloru 
of  the  Druids  to  destroy  him. 

"His  ecclesiastical  establishments  were 
surrounded  by  fortifications,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Inmates:  and  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  them  like  Armagh,  Ca&hel. 
Downpatrick.  Clogher.  and  others,  were  built 
In  situations  possessing  natural  advantages 
for  defense,  or  near  the  already  forilf  ed  habi- 
tations of  the  ancient  chieftains.  There  were 
many  districts  and  tribes  of  Ireland  where 
the  teaching  of  St.  Patrick  was  rejected.  The 
Hi  Garchon  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
havmg  resisted  both  Palladlu.s  and  Patrick  " 

However,  the'  work  of  St.  Patrick  In  Ire- 
land wa.s  ineradicable,  and  the  movements 
he  started  were  picked  up  and  carried  on  vir- 
tually without  interruption.  To  have 
wrought  so  mightily  under  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances is  rerarded  as  striking  proof  of 
the  tremendous  qualities  of  the  man  who  was 
destined   to  canonization. 

Among  the  stories  which  cling  s<i  closely 
about  the  name  of  St.  Patrick  is  the  one 
which  tells  of  his  banishment  of  toads  and 
reptiles  from  Ireland.  Legend  or  truth,  it  is 
an  important  part  of  the  St.  Patrick  chroni- 
cle. As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  eminent 
church  historians  have  stated  that  there  Is  no 
mention  of  this  miracle  In  the  early  authen- 
tic lives  of  the  saint:  while  another  com- 
mentator points  out  that  "we  are  told  by  an 
early  explorer  of  the  time  before  St.  Patrick 
lived,  that  even  then  Ireland  was  free  from 
reptiles,  and  the  cause  he  alleges  is  the  cli- 
mate. 

"There  only  remains  for  us,"  says  this 
writer,  "the  poetry  of  it;  lor  in  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  founding  the  churches,  St.  Pat- 
rick drove  the  evil  out  from  the  hearts  of 
men." 

The  shamrock  is  said  to  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  St.  Patrick's  name  about  the  year 
1600.  when  it  was  asserted  that  the  saint  used 
it  as  a  symbol  of  the  Father,  Son.  and  Holy 
Spirit — the  God  who  Is  one.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  St.  Patrick's  actual  use  of  the 
shamrock  Is  open  to  question. 

Throughout  his  mission  St.  Patrick  was 
Imbued  with  an  undying  love  for  his  people 
and  for  the  land  which  has  come  to  be  known 
as  his  own.  This  he  showed  in  bidding  fare- 
well to  his  fiock  in  Munster.  His  beautiful 
blessing,  spoken  from  the  hills  of  Tlpperary, 
Is  in  part  as  follows: 

"A  blessing  on  the  Munster  people — 
Men,  youths  and  women; 
A  blessing  on  the  land  , 

That  yields  them  fruit. 

"Like  the  sand  of  the  sea  under  their  ships. 
Be  the  number  of  their  hearts; 
On  slopes,  on  plains. 
On  mountains,  on  hills,  a  blessing." 

St.  Patrick  died  at  Dawn.  In  Ulster,  about 
493  A.  D.  In  1185  his  body  was  discovered 
buried  in  a  part  of  the  church,  removed,  and 
reburied. 

HONORED   IN    TTMITEO   STATES 

The  first  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  Day 
in  America,  of  which  there  is  record,  was, 
according  to  Crtmmtns.  "but  8  years  before 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy.  where  the  Irish 
brigade  saved  the  fortimes  of  France."  A 
group  of  Irish  "gentlemen  and  merchants 
met  convlvlally"  in  Boston  on  March  17.  1737, 
and  founded  a  benevolent  society  "with 
quaint  officials  bearing  sliver  keys." 

This  organization,  the  Charitable  Irish 
Society,  has  flourished  from  that  day  to  this 
and  still  celebrates  St.  Patrick's  Day  with  a 
banquet  and  speeches  by  leaders  of  the  city. 
State,  and  Nation. 

In  1767  one  finds  that  St.  Patrick  was 
honored  among  Irish  soldiers  In  the  British 
camp  at  Fort  William  Heni^  on  Lake  George. 
The  saint  was  similarly  honored  at  Twt  Pitt, 
now  Pittsburgh,  in  1763. 
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A|t""Morrlstown.  N.  J..  In  1780.  Gen.  George 
'on  Rave  orders  for  the  day  in  honor 
.  itrlck.     Later  he  Is  to  be  found  dln- 
AiLh  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  and 
:i<?     tribute     to     Ireland's     patron     and 
gUTdlan 

Ttie  day  of  St.  Patrick  was  observed  en- 

i^.astlcally  in  the  American  Army  during 

whole   of   the   Revolution.     In    1778.    at 

ev   Porge.   as    that   dreadful    winter   was 

to  a  close,  the  holiday  was  heartily 

d      It    was    on    this    occasion    that 

on  said.  "I.  too.  am  a  lover  of  St. 

Day."    and    he    ordered    an    extra 

rouhd  of  grog  to  be  Issued. 

Tfie    list   of    songs    and    snatches,    poems. 

,  and  the  like,  which  have  come  forth 

year  to  year  for  St.   Patrick's  Day  is 

t  endless.    All.  however,  arc  in  a  merry, 

t^.  in  a  gay  mood,  when  they  do 

.timents  resentful  of  all  forms  of 

c-ssion. 

many   reasons,    therefore,   there    Is   a 

sp?cial  universality  about  the  celebra- 

of  St    Patrick's  Day.  and  Americans  of 

y  diverse  creeds  and  faith  will  be  among 

who    today    will    be    "wearln'    o'    the 
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Add;-ess  of  Hon.  Fred  Bradley,  of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or    MICHtC/^N 

If  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
8p<  aker.  und^r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
ma  ks  in  the  Record.  I  include  my  broad- 
cas;  of  thi.s  week  put  on  the  air  over 
Sta  ion  WSCO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie; 
WR  AM.  M.irinette,  Wis.;  and  WBDC. 
Eicpnaba.  M-rh 
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St  week  end  about  30  of  us  flew  down  to 

Point  Comfort  Friday  evening  and  then 

turday  ^  the  Army  took  us  out 

little    I-  over   to  Norfolk   where 

Pd  over  some  captured  German  Diesel 

cs  and  other  transportation  equipment, 

then  brought  us  back  to  Old  Point  Com- 

■v.'hlch  as  you  probably  know  from  his- 

Is    the    site    of    Portress    Monroe— and 

th« '  d  us  a  bunch  of  captured 

equipment.     It  was  said  to 

finest  liiilway  equipment   in   Europe. 

that  may  be.  but  it  would  look  decidedly 

en  a  milk  tram  up  on  the  See  Line  or 

place   else   n    northern    Michigan.     Of 

I  assumed  that  the  Germans  had  to 

n   their   equipment    based   on   the   raw 

rials  on  hand  and  based  on  what  the 

date  needs  were:    but  certainly  all  of 

uipment  I  saw  was  Inferior  to  anything 

wc  have  to  offer  of  a  comparable  nature 

lis  country.    That  Is.  all  but  for  one  ex- 

which   I  am  going  to  dwell   on   in   a 

inutes.    In  the  captured  German  equip- 

t   there  are  several   freight  locomotives 

one   super-duper    passenger    locomotive 

wa»  said  to  be  the  greatest  thing  on 

rontlnent.     It  was  a  steam  locomotive. 

with  a  bunch  of  very  light  metal 

we  were  told  it  operated  the  Berlin  to 

express— the   finest    train    on    the 

for  several   years   before  the  war 

during   the  war.  and  finally.   Jt   was  so 

strafed  by  our  American  fighter  planes 

It  was  totally  wrecked.     Our  own  Ameri- 

i  irmy  boys  have  rebuilt  It  completely  and 

'It  back  here  for  study.    It  was  said 

•  speed  of  110  miles  an  hour  and 
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on  the  face  of  It  that  seems  like  really  some- 
thing but  It  could  only  haul  about  six  small 
cars  at  that  high  speed  and  it  reminded  me 
that  on  my  recent  trip  to  the  far  West  when 
I  was  stuck  in  a  snowdrift  that  our  heavier 
steam-propelled  locomotives  and  certainly 
our  Diesel  locomotives  on  transcontinental 
trips  haul  12,  13.  and  14  cars  at  around  130 
miles  an  hour,  so  I  was  not  too  impressed  by 
this  supposedly  gigantic,  super-duper  Ger- 
man passenger  locomotive. 

One  thing  they  did  show  us.  however,  was 
of  considerable  interest  to  me  inasmuch  as 
I    am    always    interested    in    anything    that 
floats  on  water.     They  had  brought  over  a 
captured  German   mine  sweeper   135  feet   in 
length.  20  foot  beam,  draft  6  feet,  only  3  feet 
of  freeboard,  and  which  hr.d  taken  32  days 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.     However.  It  was  be- 
yond my  comprehension  how  it  did  get  over 
here.     Believe  me.  that  thinf^  can  move  fast, 
but   it  was  of  relatively  light  wooden  con- 
struction, and  I  was  to!d  that  the   18-man 
German  crew  and   the  American   lieutenant 
and  seri^eant  who  serves  as  the  armed  guard 
frequently  wondered  themselves  whether  or 
not  they  would  succeed  in  crossing  the  North 
Atlantic   at    this   season    of    the    year.     The 
little  craft  was  powered  by  two  light-weight 
German    Diesels    which    had    been    designed 
originally  for  use  in  the  Zeppelins  and  which 
were    later   used    in    the   submerines.      They 
developed   about    900   horsepower   each    at   a 
relatively  low   weight   per   horsepower   ratio. 
The  most  novel  feature  about  the  craft,  how- 
ever,    was     the     very    unique     arrangement 
VI  hereby   the   propeller   blades   were  venical 
and  by  a  series  of  levers  and  cam  arran<>e- 
ments  these  blades  could  be  twisted  in  differ- 
ent directions  so  that  this  gave  the  directive 
force   to  the   vessel   without    any   additional 
rudder  being  needed  as  on  our  conventional 
motnr  boats  or  even  steamships.    This  little 
ship  was  a  twin-screw  vessel  and  when  the 
pilot  wanted  to  go  directly  ahead  he  simply 
shoved  the  clutch  forward  as  we  would  do  on 
our  motorboats — and  when  he  wanted  to  back 
up  he  would  simply  pull  it  astern— and  when 
he   wanted   to   change   direction   he   used   a 
se?min'j;ly  conventional  steering  wheel.    Each 
of   these  different   movements,   however,   af- 
fected   the   angle   of   the    vertical    propeller 
blades  and  its  relation  to  the  centerllne  of  the 
boat.     The   net   result   was   that   this   little 
craft— which  I  would  Judge  had  a  speed  of 
about  22  miles  an  hour — could  turn  around 
literally   In   her  own   length   at   full   speed; 
cou  d     even     be    pulled     directly     sideways; 
could  to  all  practical  purposes  be  Instantly 
reversed  from  full  speed  ahead  to  full  speed 
astern — and  really  put  on  quite  a  show  of 
maneuverability  for  us. 

The  interesting  part  about  all  of  this  craft, 
howev?r.  U  the  fact  that  the  original  in- 
ventor of  the  vertical  directional  propeller 
was  an  American  college  professor  who  found 
very  little  Interest  In  this  country  and  It 
was  seemingly  later  perfected  by  the  Ger- 
mans. I  believe  that-cur  vessel  operators  in 
this  country — both  small  cralt  and  large 
craft— will  find  they  have  something  to  learn 
from  this  German  perfection  and  it  strikes 
me  that  especially  for  harbor  tug  work  where 
maneuverability  is  very  Important  we  may 
find  this  new  directional  propeller  finding 
increasing  usage  In  America. 

The  Interesting  thing  about  the  entire  ex- 
hibit is  the  fact  that  the  Army  has  adopted 
a  very  sound  principle.  They  have  Invited 
not  only  Members  of  Congress — but  engi- 
neers from  all  sections  of  Interested  Amerl-' 
can  Industry— to  see  the  exhibit  and  then. 
In  turn,  have  Invited  American  Industry  to 
take  these  various  German  pieces  of  trans- 
portation equipment,  test  them  out  fully, 
wear  them  to  destruction  If  desirable,  and 
then  report  back  to  the  Army  the  result  of 
their  Investigations.    In  other  words,  we  want 


to  find  out  Just  how  close  the  Germans  came 
to  being  as  skilled  in  the  production  of  trans- 
portation equipment  as  we  are. 

I  had  another  very  interesting  experience 
recently  In  previewing  a  new  technicolor  mo- 
tion picture  which  has  been  produced  by  the 
Army  Air  Force  and  which  I  understand  will 
shortly  be  released  to  the  general  public.  It 
Is  called  The  Last  Bomb.  It  showed  the 
real  reason  that  Japan  finally  had  to  say 
"thumbs  up"  and  sue  for  peace.  The  atom 
bomb  was  not  the  sole  answer  and  In  my 
humble  opinion  It  was  absurd  that  we  ever 
used  the  atom  bomb  when  certainly  those  In 
command  of  our  fighting  forces  in  the  Pacific 
knew  that  the  Japs  could  not  much  longer 
stand  the  bombardment  we  were  giving  them 
from  the  air.  This  picture  illustrated 
graphically  why  It  was  good  military  policy 
for  us  to  undergo  the  tortures  and  losses 
Incident  to  'he  capture  of  Japanese  held 
Pacific  Islanas  as  for  Instance  at  Guam.  Sal- 
pan.  Tlnlan.  and  Iwo  Jima.  The  picture 
showed  hew  we  went  about  the  final  aerial 
destruction  of  Tokyo  and  other  Japanese 
cities.  It  showed  how  a  mass  bombing  raid 
was  planned  and  executed.  In  the  particular 
raid  in  question  It  showed  approximately  300 
of  cur  B  29  superfortresses  taking  the  air 
from  our  airports  constructed  on  Guam  after 
its  capture — at  one-minute  Intervals.  As 
they  approached  Salpan  and  Tinian.  In  turn, 
they  were  Joined  by  roughly  100  more  super- 
fortresses from  each  Island:  then  as  they 
passed  Iwo  Jima  fh?y  were  Joined  by  a  fighter 
escort  of  some  300  planes. 

As   they   approached   Japan   proper   all   of 
these    various    units    rendezvoused    In    the 
most  perfect  formation  Imaginable  and  de- 
spite weather  conditions  which  appeared  for- 
midable as  they  actually  got  to  the  target. 
the   overcast   cleared    Just    as   our    accurate 
weather  information  had  predicted  and  then 
the  bombers  having  come  through  the  anti- 
aircraft fiak  squared  away  for  their  target 
and  it  was  amazing  to  see  the  extremely  In- 
teresting and  accurate  motion  pictures  taken 
of  the   Intensely   accurate   dropping  of   the 
bombs  themselves  and  the  resulting  damuge 
therefrom.     You  can  see  these   tremendous 
bomb  loads   leaving   the  bomb   bays,  watch 
them  all  the  way  down  until  they  hit  the 
ground  or  explode  above  ground  and  then  the 
follow-up  planes  photo?r:iphed  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  damage.     Meanwhile,  of  course, 
the  Japanese  fighter  planes  were  brought  into 
action    and    the    picture    was    replete    with 
literally    dozens    of    extremely     Interesting 
action  pictures  of  aerial  dog  fiphts.     It  was 
easy  to  see  the  tremendcus  superiority  that 
our  fighter  pilots  maintained  over  the  Jap- 
anese charging  bythe  dozen  and  the  planes 
literally   exploding   In   the   air   as   our   boys 
closed  in  for  the  final  attack.     Then,  as  the 
heavy   bombers    pulled   away,    their    mission 
accomplished,  so  did  the   fi^'hter  escort  but 
their   Job    was   not   yet   done.     On    the    way 
home   they   strafed    every   Imaginable   target 
that  you  can  think  of.     The  Japanese  had 
sought  to  diversify  their  Industry  by  setting 
up  little  plants  out  in  the  countryside:  they 
sought    to    transport    their    munltlo>i8    by 
coastal  ships;  they  had  sought  to  spread  their 
home  guard   army   camps  out   through   the 
countryside:  they  had  sought  again  to  trans- 
port materials  by  their  railway  service  and 
by  their  truck  convoys— but  In  each  Instance 
on  the  way  back  from  these  bombing  raids 
our  fighters  swooped  low  and  with  their  can- 
non, their  machine  guns.  and.  above  all  their 
rockets,  believe  me.  they  raised  a  veritable 
hades   with    all    of    these    various   Japanea* 
outfits. 

And  then  the  picture  went  on  to  show  the 
basic  reason  behind  the  need  for  fighter  sup- 
port for  which  we  had  expended  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Marines  In  taking  the  Pacific 
Islands,  such  as  Iwo  Jimo.  Okinawa,  end 
many  more.     These   heavy   bombers   had   a 
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total  round  trip  of  about  15  hours  for  their 
30  seconds  over  Tokyo  and  in  order  to  carry 
heavier  bomb  loads  they  had  to  carry  less 
gasoline  and  stop  at  Iwo  Jima  on  the  way 
home.  Most  of  them  made  It  successfully 
but  occasionally  Iwo  Jima  is  afflicted  with 
a  bad  ground  fog  with  the  result  that  one 
of  the  planes  In  this  particular  flight  had 
to  make  a  belly  landing  out  at  sea.  Of 
course,  the  plane  was  lost  but  fortunately 
the  crew  was  saved — thanks  to  their  Mae 
West  life  Jackets  and  their  rubber  lifeboats. 
Others,  however,  coming  Into  Iwo  Jima  after 
their  splendid  raid  over  Tokyo  were  not  quite 
so  fortunate.  One  ship  found  the  runway 
apparently  rough — or  perhaps  they  blew  a 
tire  or  something — In  any  event,  there  was 
a  bad  crash  and  then  the  ship  immediately 
caught  fire  and  was  a  total  loss  but  fortu- 
nately in  that  case  all  11  members  of  the 
crew  came  out  alive.  The  WTCck  of  another 
Fortress  landing  at  Guam  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful. They  ground  looped  on  landing  and 
crashed  and  despite  the  immediate  valiant 
efforts  of  the  flre-flghtlng  crew,  only  1  man 
was  pulled  out  alive  although  he  was  horri- 
bly burned. 

This  entire  picture  carried  me  back  to  my 
memories  of  seeing  those  thousands  of  Eng- 
lish blockbusters  weighing  11  ton.s — or  22,000 
pounds  each — down  in  Pueblo.  Colo.,  at  our 
Army  Ordnance  base  a  few  weeks  previously. 
I  was  told  that  the  explosive  contained  there- 
in was  three  times  as  powerful  as  our  famous 
TNT — and  then  I  recalled  my  experience  a 
few  weeks  ago  of  spending  several  hours  on 
top  of  the  famous  Empire  State  Building  lu 
New  York  City  1.000  feet  above  the  ground. 
Looking  back  over  that  city  of  Ita  teeming 
millions  and  thousands  of  sky  scrapers  I 
thought  If  this  is  an  example  of  what  Ameri- 
can aerial  might  In  its  Infancy  at  that  time 
could  do  to  a  relatively  lowly  city  like 
Tokyo — what  in  heaven's  name  would  hap- 
pen to  New  Yofk  City  should  500  superforts 
or  500  rockets  or  500  robot  planes  of  the 
future  attack  It.     ItTnakes  one  shudder. 

I  am  not  so  worried  about  all  this  unrest 
about  the  atomic  bomb.  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  see  why  we  turned  it  loose  on 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki— and  Incidentally 
this  motion  picture  entitled  "The  Last 
Bomb  which  I  have  Just  described  to  you 
also  shows  the  dropping  of  the  atom  bonib 
on  Nagasaki  and  the  damage  resulting  there- 
from. The  atom  bomb  damage  is  unspeak- 
able but  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
control  It.  Folks  write  in  to  me  saying  they 
want  it  outlawed— that  we  should  stop 
other  nations  from  getting  the  secret  of  it. 
I  agree  with  that.  Surely  we  want  to  control 
all  the  secrets  of  the  atom  bomb  that  we 
can  possibly  control  but  I  fear  that  is  a  for- 
lorn hope.  We  might  outlaw  it  by  inter- 
national agreement— Just  as  gas  was  out- 
lawed and  not  used  In  the  past  war — but  it 
still  does  not  eliminate  for  1  minute  the 
fact  that  war  is  hell  and  even  though  con- 
trol of  the  atom  bomb  is  secured  modern 
Ecience  will  develop  other  weapons  just  as 
devilish.  Just  as  destructive  and  when  all-out 
war  comes  you  are  going  to  have  Just  that- 
all-out  war  and  everyone  is  going  to  suffer. 
It  Just  simply  means  tjiat  somehow,  some 
way.  some  time  world  statesmen  must  find 
some  way  to  curb  human  greed;  some  way 
to  put  an  end  to  fighting;  and  an  end  to 
the  desire  for  expansion,  for  imperialism — 
som«»  way  to  avoid  destruction  of  other  peo- 
ples' lives  and  property.  Seemingly  we  In 
America  have  not  yet  done  that — we  are  try- 
ing to  do  it.  but  unfortunately  we  are  now 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  our  erstwhile 
allies — Britain  and  Russia — are  making  it 
unmistakably  clear  to  the  world  that  they 
have  no  such  sincere  desires  and  we  had 
better  watch  our  ps  and  q's  very  carefully 
and  make  sure  that  we  do  not  choose  sides 
In  their  personal  struggle  and  get  caught 
In  the  middle. 


Tributes    to    the    Late    Dr.    Charlei    M. 
Sheldon,  Author  of  In  Hit  Steps 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ttiesdav.  March  19  acgislativ^  day  o/ 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Clin- 
ton N.  Howard,  editor  of  Progress  mcg- 
azino,  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
International  Reform  Federation,  has  an 
able  editorial  in  the  March  1946  issue  In 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 
of  Kansas,  author  of  the  world's  best 
seller.  In  His  Steps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial,  as  well  as  Dr.  Sheldon's  memo- 
rial hymn  and  a  tribute  by  me,  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  Memoriam — Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon. 
Kansas,    1857-1946 

Dr.  Charles  M.  "In  His  Steps"  Sheldon,  of 
Topeka.  Kans..  has  Joined  the  ransomed 
throng  to  be  with  Him  whose  he  was  and 
whom  he  served  through  89  years  of  con- 
secrated and  victorious  Christian  life.  Out- 
side of  the  writers  of  the  Holy  Bible  no  other 
author  In  the  history  of  the  world  was  so 
widely  read.  Thirty-eight  books  came  from 
his  prolific  pen.  In  His  Steps  gave  him  fame 
around  the  world.  Translated  Into  every 
written  language.  It  is  estimated  that  25.- 
OCO.OOO  copies  were  sold  and  doubtless  double 
that  number  read,  the  bulk  of  them  in  Amer- 
ica and  England,  without  paying  a  dollar  of 
royalty  to  the  author  because  of  his  desire 
to  keep  the  price  within,  reach  of  the  mul- 
titude. 

We  must  assume  that  every  reader  of 
Progress  has  read  In  His  Steps.  It  was  the 
most  gripping  story  of  my  youth,  and  1 
hour  before  his  death  on  Sunday,  February 
24.  we  listened  to  the  serial  broadcast  which 
is  now.  after  40  years,  on  the  air  on  Sunday 
night,  if  anything  more  challenging  by  spo- 
ken voice  than  when  it  was  first  read.  Com- 
munist Russia  barred  his  book  for  reasons 
not  difficult  to  fathom.  Since  the  ban  has 
been  lifted,  and  again  in  Europe  and  America. 
In  His  Steps  is  a  best  seller. 

LIFE   STORY    IN    ERIEF 

Born  at  Wellsville.  N.  Y..  In  1857.  he 
spent  his  boyhood  of  hard  knocks  on  farms 
in  Michigan.  Missouri,  and  South  Dakota. 
Graduated  from  Andover  Academy,  Brown 
University,  and  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary, he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  at  Top)eka, 
Kans.,  In  1888.  with  a  membership  of  57 
and  remained  as  pastor  for  31  years,  in  the 
spacious  church  which  was  thereafter  built 
and  where  the  writer  has  preached.  The 
evening  service  was  lightly  attended  until  he 
began  to  imitate  the  Master  and  preach  in 
parables,  when  it  was  filled  to  overflowing 
With  young  people,  his  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  which  he  organized,  attending  in 
a  body.  Thus  began  his  most  famotis  book. 
"In  His  Steps."  which  he  preached  chapter 
by  chapter  first  in  Topeka.  and  then  in  Eng- 
land, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Aukland. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  EDITOR 

His  most  famous  exploit  was  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  as  he  be- 
lieved Jesus  would  tun  a  newspaper.    At  that 


time  the  dally  circulation  was  15.000  copies. 
By  the  end  of  the  week  It  had  reached  a  cir- 
culation of  367.000  paid  subecrlptlons,  which 
poured  In  from  all  over  the  globe.  The  print- 
ing presses  of  Kansas  City.  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  London  were  engaged  for  repro- 
ductions. 

The  Capital  under  his  management  car- 
ried no  liquor,  tobacco,  patent  medicine  or 
personal  ads.  deleted  stories  of  crime,  prize 
fights,  scandal,  and  advocated  the  abolition 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  economic  strife,  and  war. 
By  Invitation,  two  of  his  contributing  editors 
were  connected  with  the  International  Re- 
form Federation,  On  the  front  page  of  the 
paper,  republished  by  the  Capital.  Febru- 
ary 25,  first  column,  is  an  article  on  Sunday 
observance  by  Dr.  Wilbur  P.  Crafts,  founder 
and  first  superintendent  of  the  Federation, 
and  on  the  editorial  page  a  column  devoted 
to  the  extinction  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  a 
constitutional  amendment,  by  Clinton  N. 
Howard,  Dr.  Crafts'  successor.  The  date  of 
the  paper  was  March  14.  1900.  46  years 
ago.  Subsequently  Dr.  Sheldon  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Christian  Herald.  New  York,  for 
a  period  of  5  years. 

LONG-TIME  FRIENDS 

My  personal  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Sheldon 
began  soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
famous  book.  Though  he  was  12  years  my 
senior  we  met  soon  thereafter  at  a  world 
Christian  Endeavor  convention  at  Detroit, 
where  we  were  both  on  the  program  In  the 
great  tent  meetings,  and  were  quartered  In 
adjoining  rooms  at  the  same  hotel.  We  con- 
tinued friends  through  the  succeeding  years, 
and  I  read  a  message  from  him  at  the  fel- 
lowship breakfast  In  the  Capitol.  January  18. 
1946.  replying  to  our  invitation  that  he  be 
our  stirprise  guest  as  his  ninetieth  birthday 
would  fall  1  month  later.  You  may  recall 
his  reply,  ^^-ing.  "1  wish  I  might  meet  the 
guests  that  will  be  there,  but  travel  is  out 
of  the  question  at  my  age.  I  send  greetings 
and  best  wishes  in  the  hope  and  prayer  that 
we  m^ay  live  to  see  a  warless  world,  and  be- 
lieve with  the  great  Apostle  "that  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations." 

Let  us  remind  our  readers  that  30  years 
before  Wendell  Wlllkle  discovered  his  One 
World.  Dr,  Charles  M,  Sheldon  had  written 
a  book  of  4O0  pages  entitled  "One  Blood."  In 
which  he  pointed  out  that  the  acceptance 
of  that  divine  truth  would  make  via  one 
world,  "Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince 
and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel?" 

HISTORIC  TEMPERANCE  CAMPAIGN 

Beginning  September  3C.  1914,  we  spoke  In 
a  different  city  twice  every  day  until  June 
6,  1915.  from  coast  to  coast,  in  235  cities, 
without  a  date  made  being  missed.  To  tell 
the  story  In  detail  with  all  lU  incldenU.  would 
fill  a  book.  The  outstanding  evenu,  with 
copies  of  the  speeches,  repeated  from  day  to 
day  filled  a  volume  of  410  pages.  The  entire 
campaign  was  financed  from  the  offerings 
taken  and  the  speeches  and  pictures  sold. 
Dr,  Daniel  A.  Poling  and  Dr.  Ella  A.  Boole, 
are  the  only  other  survivors  of  that  conti- 
nental campaign. 

The  last  time  vie  met  in  a  continuous 
campaign  brought  on  by  the  wets  to  repeal 
the  State-wide  prohibition  law  In  Kansas, 
added  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
In  1880.  This  attempt  was  made  In  1934. 
and  resulted  In  the  retention  of  the  pro- 
hibition law  by  100.000  majority.  At  several 
jxjints  Senatrr  Capper,  Dr.  Sheldon,  and  the 
editor  spoke  from  the  same  platform.  When 
Carrie  Nation  exploded  against  the  liquor 
outlaws  In  Kansas,  Qr  Sheldon  openly  com- 
mended what  he  called  her  "hatchitaiion." 
when  others  were  silent. 

I  was  the  first  one  to  engage  blm  to  apeak 
In  a  temperance  campaign  in  the  Eaar.  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y„  to  great  throngs  aftemcon 
and    evening    in    the    mammoth    Fltzhugh 
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He  declined   to   accept   the   proffered 
h^ck    for    the    time    and    service    rendered. 
only  the  coei  of  travel  from  Topeka, 
hotel,  fnd  return     His  last  letter  written 
Topeka  a  few  days  before  the  cerebral 
hetnorrba:;e   struck   him   down,    told   of   an- 
ediuon   of  In   HU  Steps,   and   asking 
a    dlsf^lay    ad     In     Prctjresa    with    cost 
•ajjlng.  "The  book  Is  still  going  and  I  have 
a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Stu- 
Christlan  Association  of  South  Africa, 
he  has  sold  several  thousand  copies  m 
African    language."     I    replied    that    we 
not  accept  ads  but  would  give  him  an 
cle  at  no  cost  in  return  for  an  article, 
follow,   which   he    had    written   for   Prog- 
The  answer  w.-w  a  message  announc- 
hls  sudden  death,  shortly  after  we  had 
lisijened   to   an   In   His  Steps  broadcast    last 
Su  »day    nii^ht.    February   24.      In    His   Steps 
haj  been  read  and  sung  around  the  world. 
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His  Memori.u.  Htmn 
(L.  H.  Edmunds,  London) 
HoK   beautiful    to    follow    the   steps   of    the 
Saviour 
Yalkir:  In  the  light,  walking  In  the  light. 
Hop    beautiful    to    follow    the    steps    of    the 
Saviour 
Led  In  paths  of  right. 
Wa  king  by  f.iith  in  the  steps  of  the  Saviour. 
tpward    still    upward    we    will    follow    our 
Guide. 
Wh^n   we  shall   see   Him.   the   King   in   His 
beauty, 
Ifippy.  how  happy    to  be  at  His  side. 
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ng  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  the  Saviour 
ying  to  follow  our  .--  and  King 

Shaklnt?  our  lives  by  Hi.-.  i  example 

I^ppy  how  happy  the  songs  that  we  bring. 
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APBENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Tribute  bt  Senator  Capper 
.  man  who  can  write  a  book  that  holds 
record  as  the  t)est  seller  over  a  50-year 
)d  is  an  outstanding  national  charnrter. 
'   IS  the  record  of  Dr.   Charles  ^' 

In  His  Step.*.     A   recent    con.,  i 

more  than  25.000.000  copies  were  pub- 
and  sold. 

to  me  Dr.  Charles  M.  Sheldon  lives  with 

who  knew  him  far  beyond  the  time  of 

1  assing  as  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 

Ime.     I  have  known  and  loved  him  for 

than  a  half-century.    His  passing  leaves 

of  a  deep  personal  less;   and  a 

methlng  we   have   known   long 

oved  well  in  Kansas  is  missing. 

Sheldon  not  only  wrote  and  taught  well 

effectively;    he    also    lived    up    to    what 

"■ote  and  taught     He  did  not  live  In  any 

tower,  but  took  part  In  the  affairs  of 

3  day  folks,  in   the  dav  by  day   happen- 

cf  Topeka.     The   influence   of   his   life. 

ngs  and  character  will  live  long  after 

of  us  who  listened  to  him.  read  hhn. 

followed    him.    have   passed   on    to   the 

toward    which    hU   footsteps  have   led 


Oxni  Dkbt  to  Kamsas 

hiS  addrecs  at  the  Fellowship  Breakfast 

Senate  dining  room  on  the  fiftieth  an- 

nlvfr^ary  of  our  federation.  Senator  Capper. 

n  of  the  breakfast,  gave  the  names 

than  a  score  of  Kansas  Immortals. 

mentioning  himself.    The  editor  put 

me  In  as  an  amendment. 

.  there  is  a  shorter  list  from  our 
of   view   which   might    be   called   the 
big  four,   the   names   of  those   who 
be    first    mentioned    if    the   question 
wked.  "Can  any  good  thing  come  cut 
"-■ u?"   names  that  have  won   a  per- 
place   in   history   beyond  the  con- 
fines ^t  the  State. 


Here  they  are.  the  big  four  of  Kansas :  John 
Brown.  Carrie  Nation.  Charles  Sheldon.  AR- 
THtTR  Capper,  the  first  two  alike  in  kind  and 
character,  the  last  two  alike  In  kind  and  char- 
acter, and  both  entirely  unlike  each  other. 
The  first  two.  like  Elijah,  calling  down  fVre 
upon  the  unpodly;  the  la.<t  two.  quiet,  mod- 
est, self-effacing,  and  effective.  We  would 
compare  them  to  Peter  and  John.  Peter  with 
the  sword.  John  with  the  pen. 

PERSONAL  FRIENDS 

The  editor  dare  apeak  of  them,  because  the 
last  three  he  knew  personally.  Intimately,  and 
over  a  lon-^  period  of  time,  and  knows  how  to 
evaluate  their  work  and  influence  upon  their 
day  and  generation.  It  Is  true  that  Dr.  Shel- 
don's book  holds  the  world's  record  for  sale 
and  circulation,  hut  that  was  a  single  edition, 
while  Capper  s  10  publications,  with  over  4.- 
000.000  circulation,  are  repeated  dally, 
weekly,  and  monthly  year  by  year  for  more 
than  a  r  -  ■  of  a  century,  with  an  accumu- 
l^ieti  (■  :i  far  exceeding  all  of  Dr  Shel- 

don Also.  S?nator  Cappers  weekly 

br  reaches  approximately  every  rural 

home  tn  the  Nation,  and  countless  urban 
homes  as  well,  over  a  Nation-wide  hock-up 
for   years   and   years. 

riRST  or  BIG  FOUR 

Of  John  Brown.  Wendell  Phillips  said  on 
the  day  of  his  burial  with  a  great  boulder  for 
his  headstone,  at  his  retjuest:  "Marvelous  old 
man.  He  has  ab<ili.shed  slavery  in  the  land 
that  slew  him.  History  will  date  emancipa- 
tion from  his  execution."  That  was  on  De- 
cember 2.  1859.  Eleven  months  later  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States;  3  years  later  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  was  issued;  8  months  after  the 
assassination  of  Lincoln,  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  forever  ab-  slavery  with- 

in the  United  States  wa  iined  as  a  part 

of  the  Constitution. 


Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address  by  Hon. 
Robert  E.  Hannegan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

f  F 

HON.  JAMES  M.  TUNNELL 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  TUNNELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  14  Postmaster  General  Robert  E. 
Hannegan.  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  made  an  address 
at  the  Jackson  Ehjy  dinner  held  in  Wil- 
mington, Del.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  address  be  printed  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

During  my  years  in  politics  I  have  attended 
many  dinners  In  honor  of  great  Americans 
We  Americarj.  you  know,  have  a  weakness 
frr  giving  dinners  for  the  people  we  like  In 
England,  when  a  subject  accomplishes  an 
outstanding  achievefnent.  he  Is  brought  be- 
fore the  King,  touched  with  a  sword  and 
proclaimed  from  that  time  on  a  member  of 
the  peerage.  In  Prance  his  colleagues  dress 
him  up  with  a  wide  sash  acroai  his  shirt- 
front,  kiss  him  on  both  cheeks,  and  elect 
him  to  the  Academy.  In  Russia,  his  com- 
rades nominate  him  to  the  Supreme  Soviet 
and  the  om-gttj  system  does  the  rest.    Here 


In  American,  we  say.  "Thank  you  very  much" 
— and  eat. 

I  was  especially  eager  to  come  to  this 
Jackson  Day  dinner  In  Wilmington,  not  only 
to  meet  old  friends  again,  but  even  more  for 
the  opportunity  it  gives  me  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
your  State's  small  but  outstanding  Demo- 
cratic delegation  to  Congress. 

For  me.  this  dinner  is  above  all  else  a 
chance  to  express  the  gratitude  that  all 
Democrats  must  feel,  here  In  Delaware  and 
t'-  "'t  the  country,  to  two  courageous 

fit  .n   the  cause  of  a   better   America, 

two  faithful  soldiers  of  democracy— the  Hon- 
orable JAUE3  M.  TUNNELL.  Member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  the  Honorable 
Phtlip  a  Tratnor,  Member  of  the  Hou^e 
of  Representatives. 

Tonight,  as  I  think  of  the  splendid  record 
of  these  men.  as  I  recall  how  many  times 
Jim  Tunnell  has  gallantly  taken  up  the  fight 
for  the  administration,  for  our  working  peo- 
ple, for  our  war  veterans,  for  all  piogresslve 
causes.  I  am  reminded  of  another  D-mocrat 
who  could  always  be  counted  on  by  the  peo- 
ple 

His  name  was  Andrew  Jackson.  When  the 
well-being  of  his  pec  pie  and  his  country  were 
at  stake,  he.  like  your  Senator,  was  not  afraid 
to  get  Into  the  kind  of  controversy  that  i.s 
best  described  as  a  "slugging  match  " 

When  the  people  needed  him.  he  was 
always  there.  Back  In  the  year  1807  our 
young  Government  was  facing  critical  times 
The  Irst  Democratic  administration  was  m 
office.  Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  our 
party,  was  President  And  then,  as  now  the 
well-being  of  both  the  partv  and  the  Na- 
tion were  being  threatened  by  an  opposition 
which  was  making  a  reckless  and  Irresponsible 
bid  for  power. 

In  a  letter  to  General  .Vilklnson  at  that 
time.  Jefferson  said:  "Be  assured  that  Ten- 
?aUh7ur"'*  P"^'*'"'"''^  Gcrjeral  Jackson,  are 

Tonight  I  feel  that  Jefferson's  report  bears 
paraphrasing.  I  feel  t>iat  In  Washington  we 
cux  say,  "Be  assured  that  pelaware.  and  par- 
ticularly Jim  Tvnnell.  are  faithful  " 

And  so  tn  you.  Senator  Tunneil.  and  to 
you  Congressman  Tratnor.  on  behalf  of  the 
national  committee,  I  want  to  say  "Thank 
you  very  much.  Keep  up  the  gcxxl  work  " 
»>,  K  '*. '"  *^'  Congress,  many  Democrats 
7u^°^^Z''  ^'^T''  P''"''^  themselves  falth- 
!nr\t^  . "'  °^  democracy  The  great  ma- 
jority of  our  party  has  earned  that  descrlp- 

I  •^,\^  ''f  */  ""^  ""'""  '"*"  «"^  *omen  With 
^.fr  .K  r^*''''  *'''*  P"*y  obllgatlon-loy- 
eStcrate*  ^''"'*'"^'  P"^y  obligation  to  the 

falThftrr^llinV'''^.  "'°"  '''  ^^^  "^"^  a"d 
v^m^  r.w  "■'  '"  P'""'^  o*""  after  No- 
of T^^°^  this  year.  We  have  seen  the  need 
of  them,  our  Nation  has  felt  that  need,  and 
our  people  have  recognized  it.  They  have 
Tdminf  ?  I!'*  Performance  of  a  derJLJit.c 
su^nL,,  fV.°"  '■*''^*^  ^i'^ryes  wholehearted 
u    1^.    ,     'tspropram- better  support  than 

ha?  u  shJn  IT" 7""'*  '^'"^  "^  determined 
that  It  shall  be  given  that  better  support 

We  have,  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
tlve.  a  steadfast  fighter  who  sets  a  magnifl- 
Trumt?"""/"  J"""  "•  "^'-President  Ha,^  S. 
all  oTh^™  h"  ^"k'"  *'  *^*^''  "^  '"^^  *ho.  ahove 
o  dmv7o  K?  '^°*"  ^^^  "^^^  »"t  of  a  sense 
?i  ?hl^H  ^"  S°w"''y  ^"  »^»»  ^y^-  loyalty 
obli?«t.nn^  '   K   ^^  P""y  ""'I  ^he  senie  of 

?on«i  •^"th.m''''''  ""^  "government,  as  he 
conceues  them,  serve  the  same  masters— 
the  people  of  the  United  States 

Through  the  years  of  world  crisis  the  Dem- 
ocratic   Party    has    performed    that    serv^. 

Thi  r;i?  **"  '*'"'  ^°"'  ^''"^  the  people  gave 
ice  th.  -T  endorsement  by  voting  Tnufof! 

D    R(SievelT         ''''"°"  °^  ^^^  '***  Franklin 

DeS^lt  wh?^°,lf  "'""P"  Ro«*velt  gaTe  the 
P«ople  what  they  wanted.      His  admlnUtra- 


tlon  set  a  course  for  America— not  a  new 
cciuse,  but  a  reawakening  of  the  democracy 
that  our  forefathers  founded  and  Intended 
for  this  Nation.  It  was  reorientation  on  the 
riad  to  fulfillment  of  the  "four  freedoms." 
It  was  what  American  means  to  the  world. 
In  this  great  advance.  Truman  partici- 
pated. He  served  as  one  of  Roosevelt's  most 
faithful  assistants  And  when.  11  months 
ago.  the  hand  of  fate  struck  suddenly,  taking 
away  the  greatest  leader  of  his  time.  Harry 
Truman  shouldered  the  full  burden,  resolved 
In  his  heart  to  carry  on  with  the  Job  that 
Roosevelt  had  begun,  and  moved  forward 
with  firm  step. 

The  responsibilities  are  tremendous.  After 
6  years  of  a  great  war,  the  world  is  ptill  heavy 
with  "times  dark  events,  chajging  like  cease- 
less clouds  acrobs  the  sky." 

Harry  Truman  has  accepted  the  respon- 
sibilities and  carried  them  out  valiantly.  Not 
once  has  he  faltered.  Not  once  h-is  he  given 
ground  before  the  temffc  pressure  for  reac- 
tion which  has  tried  to  move  in  on  our  Gov- 
ernment since  the  day  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
died. 

Again  we  have  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion which  Is  resolved  to  give  the  people  what 
they  want. 

First,  the  war  against  Germany  and  Japan 
was  brought  to  a  swift  and  victorious  end  for 
Arrerlca  and  her  allies. 

Second,  the  basis  was  formulated  for 
world  peace — a  base  so  solid  that  even  under 
the  strains  placed  on  It  today  we  retain  our 
faith  in  its  ability  to  stand. 

Third,  a  program  was  set  forth  to  ensure 
prosperity  at  home  and  full  employment  for 
our  people. 

The.'e  were  things  the  American  people 
wanted.  The!=e  were  things  the  Democratic 
Party,  in  its  election  platform  of  1944.  had 
promised  them.  And  these  were  things  that 
the  administration  of  Harry  S.  Trumari  was— 
and   Is — resolved    to  bring   about. 

Last  September.  In  fulfillment  of  that  re- 
solve. President  Truman  set  forth  his  21- 
polnt  program  for  a  prosperous  post-war 
economy. 

That  program,  though  It  was  viciously  at- 
tacked by  the  Republicans  in  Congress,  was 
approved  by  the  ^reat  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  Man  in  the  Street  wanted 
It.  The  average  American  citizen  wanted  it. 
But  a  minority  of  Republican  legislators, 
repiesenting  a  small  minority  of  citizens,  set 
out  to  block  the  enactmenU  necessary  to 
put  the  program  Into  effect.  By  combining 
force  with  another  small  minority— a  minor- 
ity of  dissenting  Democrats — they  found  a 
temporary  means  of  obstruction 

When  this  happened,  a  Nation-wide  poll  of 
public  opinion  was  taken  last  November,  and 
on  the  25th  of  that  month  it  was  announced 
that  our  people,  by  a  vote  of  2  to  V.  wanted 
the  President  to  bring  pressure  on  Congress 
for  the  enactments  which  it  was  refusing  to 
make. 

On  January  11,  a  Nation-wide  poll  on  6  of 
President  Ttuman's  21  points  showed  that 
the  people  wanted  every  one  of  them. 

To  the  21  points,  the  President  has  added 
further  recommendations  to  Congress  to 
carry  forward  his  postwar  program.  He  has 
recommended  health  legLslation.  He  has 
advocated  a  strong  armed  force  to  defend 
the  country,  and  pointed  the  way  to  build  up 
Rnd  maintain  such  a  force.  He  has  outlined 
a  hoiising  program  to  meet  a  critical  need  of 
our  people,  and  he  has  appointed  an  able 
and  dynamic  administrator  to  drive  through 
on  this  tremendous  undertaking. 

All  these  measures  for  the  safety,  the  well- 
being  and  the  prosperity  of  the  American 
people  have  been  put  forward,  and  the  fight 
goes  on.  It  goes  on  becati^e  the  Democratic 
Party  was  pledged  In  Its  1944  platform  to 
carry  out  such  a  program,  and  that  pledge 
was  accepted  rnd  endorsed  by  the  people  of 
Anitrlca. 
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Now,  I  have  continually  reminded  my  fel- 
low Democrats,  wherever  I  have  met  them 
of  that  ijarty  pledge.  ' 

At  the  rifik  of  being  monotonous,  I  have 
kept  hammering  at  the  Importance  of  keep- 
ing that  promise  by  working,  working  work- 
ing—not  only  at  election  time,  but  every  day 
between  elections,  working  to  support  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Democratic  Party  as  the  great 
progressive  force  in  America. 

If  we  Democrats  keep  the  promise  of  our 
party  alive  in  our  hearts,  if  we  go  on  working 
m  fulfillment  of  it.  then  I  say  not  only  will 
we  win  the  congressional  elections  of  next 
November,  but  we  shall  make  our  greatest 
contribution  to  the  Job  that  Harry  Truman 
Is  doing  to  win  for  America,  today  and  to- 
morrow and  next  week,  the  Job  of  getting  his 
vital  postwar  program  enacted  into  leeisla- 
tlon.  " 

We  are  prepared  for  a  hard,  up-hill  fight 
I  have  mentioned  an  opposition  which  Is 
making  a  reckless  and  Irresponsible  bid  for 
power.  I  have  said  that  the  well-being  of 
our  country  Is  being  threatened  today  by 
that  recklessness  and  that  irresponsibility 
I  do  not  use  these  words  lightly. 

When  an  organized  effort  Is  made  In  the 
United  States  Congress  to  torpedo  price  con- 
trol, which  would  rej^ult  In  plunging  this 
Nation  Into  the  ruinous  spiral  of  Inflation  I 
call  that  effort  reckless,  and  I  mean  reckless- 
ness to  the  point  of  irresponsibility. 

Today,  the  opposition  to  price  control  Is 
gcing  to  Just  such  an  extreme.  The  opposi- 
tion In  Congress,  under  Republican  leader- 
ship and  with  the  solid  vote  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  has  Joined  forces  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  a  whirlwind. 

They  want,  they  say.  "to  put  the  OPA  to 
sleep"  That  Ls  another  way  of  saying  they 
Invite  a  runaway  economy.  Prices  are  al- 
ready high.  Greed  and  opportunity  are  com- 
bined to  create  tremendous  pressures  for 
sending  them  still  higher.  And  it  Is  at  this 
moment  that  the  opposition  In  Congress 
chooses  to  strike! 

In  doing  so.  they  are  gambling  with  the 
salaries  and  wages  that  other  men  earn. 
They  are  gambling  with  the  very  livelihood, 
the  necessities  of  life,  of  one-third  of  the 
American  people.  They  are  gambling  with 
the  meager  earnings  and  allowances  to  the 
families  of  men  in  oun  armed  forces. 

And  It  Is  a  gamble  against  long  odds. 
Throughout  the  world,  the  demand  for  goods 
Is  great,  the  supply  small.  We  are  over- 
supplied  with  money,  and  we  are  under- 
supplied  in  even  the  bare  needs  of  life.  And 
It  Is  In  such  a  market  that  we  are  urged  to 
make  the  gamble  for  low  prices  without 
control. 

I  call  that  gamble  economically  reckless 
and  socially  Irresponsible.  I  call  It  reckless 
to  Invlie  an  abnormal  economy  which  penal- 
izes thrift.  whlcl»  puts  a  premium  on  spec- 
ulation, and  which  threatens  ruin  to  millions 
of  Americans,  both  employers  and  employees. 

I  call  Is  socially  irresponsible  to  endanger 
every  American  family  with  loss  of  purchas- 
ing power  and  loss  of  savings. 

Now.  what  does  this  opposition  argue 
against  price  control?  Price  control,  they 
tell  us,  hinders  production.  Remove  price 
controls,  and  we  shall  get  production.  Pro- 
duction keeps  prices  down,  and  everybody 
will  then  be  happy. 

In  other  words,  unlock  the  door,  let  the 
horse  be  stolen — and  he  will  find  his  own 
way  back 

And  this  is  the  argument  of  men  who.  in 
the  past,  have  profe.ssed  great  admiration 
for  the  practical,  hard-headed  business  mind. 

Every  housewife  in  America  knows  better. 
She  knows  that  if  price  ceilings  are  taken 
off  tomorrow,  clothes,  rent,  food — ^necessities 
and  luxuries  alike — will  skyrocket. 

She  knows  that  even  In  better  times,  when 
supply  and  demand  were  more  nearly  in  bal- 


ance, unlimited  production  was  never  allowed 
to  drive  prices  down.  On  the  contrary,  all 
too  often  production  has  been  limited  delib- 
erately to  prevent  low  prices. 

The  American  housewife,  who  has  never 
met  a  pay  roll,  is  not  deceived  by  the  specious, 
wholly  unhistorlcal  argument  of  the  Con- 
gressmen who  oppose  price  control. 

A  recent  Nation-wide  poll  of  public  opinion 
showed  that  73  percent  of  the  American  peo- 
ple want  price  control  continued  Only  21 
percent  want  it  to  end  next  June,  when 
the  present   law  expires. 

Yet  whew  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  recently  on  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  OPA  105 
Republican  Congressmen  voted  to  starve  OPA 
out  of  existence  by  denying  it  funds  The 
Democratic  majority,  voting  almost  solidly 
taved  OPA  from  this  attempt  to  wreck  it 

But  the  fight  on  OPA— the  crucial  battle 
for  price  control— is  still  ahead  of  us.  We 
have  seen  the  lines  forming.  Under  Repub- 
lican Party  leadership,  and  with  an  almost 
solid  Republican  vote  In  prospect,  those  eco- 
nomic wreckers  still  hope  to  recruit  enough 
dissenting  Democrats  to  cut  the  heart  out  of 
price  control. 

I  do  not  minimize  the  danger  I  would  be 
less  than  candid  with  you  if  I  were  to  feel 
and  show  any  complacency  toward  this  com- 
bination in  Congress.  Already  it  has  demon- 
ptrated  the  damage  it  can  do.  Already  It  has 
had  its  way  in  temporarily  blocking  other 
postwar  measures  which  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people  want. 

I  hold  such  a  combination  politically  irre- 
sponsible. I  hold  irresponsible  any  group  in 
the  United  States  Congress  which,  elected  by 
fewer  than  half  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
combines  forces  and  by  common  agreement — 
by  cla-ss  compact  -acts  to  defeat  the  will  of 
three-fourths  cf  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

That  Is  precLsely  the  function  which  the 
opposition  to  President  Truman's  policies, 
under  Republican  leadership,  and  with  an 
almost  solid  Republican  vote  behind  it.  has 
set  for  Itself  in  the  United  States  Congress. 

Other  parts  of  the  program  of  President 
Truman,  favored  by  the  great  majority  of 
Americans,  have  been  defeated  or  blecked  by 
the  same  means. 

Our  people  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor 
of  the  administration's  program  for  hous- 
ing. Not  only  are  they  in  favor;  they  are 
demanding  it.  While  the  Republicans  in 
Congress  block  that  program  and  sutwtltute 
platitudes,  the  people  want  houses.  Yet  the 
mam  feature  of  the  legislation  that  will  in- 
sure houses  for  them — the  subsidy  program 

was  voted  down  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  solid  Republican  opposition  and  a 
minority  of  dissident  Democrats.  Together, 
these  legislators,  representing  a  minority  of 
the  American  people,  again  defeated  the  will 
of  the  great  majority. 

The  Nation-wide  poll  taken  In  January 
showed  that  80  percent  of  the  people  ap- 
proved of  President  Truman's  fact-finding 
program  for  settling  labor  disputes.  Only  12 
percent  were  against  it.  Eighty  percent  cf 
the  white-collar  workers  approved.  83  percent 
of  the  farmers  approved,  and  80  percent  cf 
the  businessmen  approved. 

Yet  here  again,  the  Republican  toUllty. 
plus  a  Democratic  minority,  formed  ap  op- 
position which  defeated  this  plan  In  Con- 
gress. And  80  Americans  must  therefore 
abide  by  the  will  of  12  Americans,  through- 
out the  land. 

When  this  happens,  when  public  <^lnion 
demands  a  program  and  Congress  moves 
against  that  demand.  It  Is  time  for  America 
to  take  political  stock  of  herself.  It  bccomps 
apparent  that  something  more  than  price 
control,  or  housing,  or  labor  fact-finding,  is 
Involved.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  realize  that 
democracy  in  America  Is  at  stake. 
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1  >emccratlc  Senator  and  your  Con- 
know  that  you  suppwrt  the  admin- 
on   price  control   and   on   housing. 
Republican  Senator  know.     Let  your 
know,  the  people  who  elected  that 
ill.     Let   them   know  how   he  votes 
Issues      If  we  Democrats  keep  bu.sv 
In  every  State,  there  will  be  fewer 
cfLTis  In  Congress  voting  as  they  have 
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Democratic  Self-Determination  Ii  Real  ia 
Czechoslovakia;  Russia  Seeks  Secu- 
rity, Not  War,  Says  Dr.  Benes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  10.  written  by  John  Mac- 
Comae,  well-known  foreign  correspond- 
ent, a  report  of  an  interview  with  Edourd 
Benes.  President  of  Czechoslovakia,  who. 
as  Mr.  MacCormac  points  out.  has  had  a 
longer  and  more  intimate  experience  in 
European  politics  than  any  living  stattt- 
man. 

Dr.  Benes  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  visited  here  frequently, 
in  the  course  of  his  world-wide  travels. 
With  his  help  Tomas  Garrigue  Masaryk. 
fir.^t  President  of  the  Czechoslovakian 
Republic,  fashioned  in  my  own  native 
land  a  true  democracy  more  clos?!y  pat- 
terned on  that  of  the  United  Spates  than 
any  other  European  country.  Czecho- 
slovakia under  Masaryk  and  Benes  was 
truly  free;  it  prospered  and  grew  strong, 
and  developed  trade,  manufacturing,  in- 
dastry.  arts,  and  sciences;  and  main- 
tained a  friendly  relationship  with  all  the 
Vvpstern  powers  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
The  crushing  betrayal  of  Munich  did  not 
dampen  his  enthusiasm  for  democracy; 
but  it  indubitably  implantf^d  a  strong 
.suspicion  of  some  of  the  governments 
called  democratic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Benes*  assurance  that 
Russ  a  .seeks  .security,  not  land:  that 
Czechoslovakia  is  not  dominated  by  Rus- 
sia. Remember  that  Czechoslovakia  set 
the  pattern  of  postwar  development  of 
a  democratic  government  in  the  last  war. 
The  western  powers  did  not  protect  the 
small  countries,  strugcling  for  self- 
s  ~  'Try,  against  Nazi  aggression :  It 
1  o  be  wondered  at  if  they  tend  to 

turn  to  Russia  now  for  assurance  against 
exploitation  again,  and  to  offer  in  turn 
some  assurances  of  future  aid.  I  know, 
though,  that  the  devotion  of  the  small 
Middle  European  countries  to  the  United 
Nation.s  is  sincere  and  whole-hearted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  and  I  believe  that 
the  conditions  in  Czechoslovakia,  as  ex- 
plained and  described  in  the  interview 
granted  by  President  Bones,  will  apply 
shortly  to  Poland;  that  Poland,  too,  will 
soon  be  absolutely  free  and  independent, 
and  will  rebuild  her  factories  and  farms 
and  colleges  and  become  a  progressive, 
independent,  democratic  nation;  and 
that  Russia  will  carry  out  her  pledges 
and  assurances  to  Poland  and  a  real 
friendship  will  be  attained. 

Bexes   Skis  No  Wa«  But   Nona   SPHrais— 
Czechoslovak  Pkesident  Fe.\rs  East -West 

ISOLATTON — SaTS    Rt'SSIA     DOES    NOT    COVET 

Land 

(By  John  MacCormac) 

PaAccE.  Czechoslovakia,  March  9.— A  con- 
fident belief  that  Riissia  was  seeking  not  ter- 
ritory but  only  security  in  southeastern  Eu- 


rope was  expressed  today  in  an  interview 
by  President  Eduard  Benes.  of  Czechoslovakia, 
who  signed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  while  still  In  exile  in  London. 

Hardly  any  living  statesman  has  longer  or 
more  intimate  experience  In  European 
politics  than  Dr.  Benes,  architect  of  the 
Little  Entente  and  close  friend  of  France, 
he  was  long  the  leading  link  between  his 
country  and  the  West.  Munich  dislllusioneJ 
hlm^  When  h?  again  sought  assurances  cf 
security  it  was  from  the  East. 

Western  Influence,  however,  is  still  stron? 
In  Czechoslovakia.  Of  all  the  countries  that 
have  proclaimed  their  desire  to  act  as  a  bridge 
between  the  East  and  West.  Czechoslovakia  Is 
best  fitted  for  the  role.  In  these  days  of  fric- 
tion between  Moscow.  London,  and  Washing- 
ton It  Is  not  an  easy  role  to  play. 

Dr.  Penes  expressed  his  confidence  that  the 
situation  would  eventually  restive  itselr'. 
however.  "I  dont  believe  for  a  moment  that 
It  will  ever  come  to  a  conflict  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  on  one  side  anl 
Russia  on  the  other."  he  said,  '•though  the 
situation  might  result  In  their  lasting  Isola- 
-— — tlon   from  each  other. 

"There  will  be  differences,  but  there  wont 
be  war.  There  can  be  no  World  War  today 
which  would  not  be  followed  by  revolution — 
a  greater  revolution  than  has  taken  place 
this  time.  Undoubtedly  there  are  people  who 
would  like  to  see  war  between  the  East  and 
West,  but  the  revolution  which  would  follow 
such  a  conflict  would  defeat  the  very  ends  for 
which  they  wished  it.  More  and  more  pec- 
pie  realize  this." 

In  talking  with  other  Prague  politicians 
I  frequently  heard  resentment  expressed  thet 
the  United  States  and  Britain  had  agreed  tX 
the  Tehran  conference  of  the  Big  Three — 
without  consulting  Czechoslovakia — thft 
Czechoslovakia  should  be  in  the  Soviet  spheie 
of  Influence.  President  Benes  did  not  go  so 
far,  and  when  asked  about  recent  Russian 
moves  in  Hungary  and  Austria  he  comment- 
ed: 

•J  don't  believe  Ruslsa  wants  eastern  Au^- 
tria  or  even  Hungary,  If  she  had  entertained 
territorial  ambitions  of  thl;  kind  she  cou!d 
have  taken  Czechoslovakia.  But  she  did  not. 
She  took  her  troops  out  of  our  country  b<- 
cause  she  felt  confident  that  she  would  not 
have  In  Prague  a  government  unfriendly 
to  her." 

In  eastern  Austria  and  Hungary.  Dr.  Benes 
continued,  Russia  s  chief  aim.  "as  it  was  her;. 
Is  to  assure  herself  that  elements  hostile  to 
her  do  not  again  get  the  upper  hand.  I  am 
convinced  that  when  she  has  satisfied  hei- 
self  of  this  she  will  be  ready  to  retire." 

"Rtissla's  whole  foreign  policy,  as  I  see  It. 
Is  founded  on  a  desire  for  security."  the 
Czechoslovak  President  went  on.  "She  warns 
time  to  develop  her  own  tei:  d  friend: y 

countries  on  her  border.     N  can  be  to 

important  for  her  as  a  chance  to  settle  her 
own  Internal  problems. 

"As  for  Czechoslovakia,  her  policy  Is  clear. 
Above  all.  we  want  no  trouble  between  the 
east  and  west.  So,  although  It  is  an  ambi- 
tious policy  for  a  small  country-,  we  shall  co 
everything  in  our  power  to  try  to  interpret 
them  to  each  other." 


The  Calliolic  Church  in  Poland 
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ORD,  I  include  an  article  that  appeared  In 
the  March  issue  of  the  Cantian  magazine 
of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  by  its  editor.  Rev.  John 
S.  Mix.  C.  R..  entitled  "The  Catholic 
Church  m  Poland": 

THE  CATHOLIC  CHtTECH   IN  POLAND 

(By  John  S.  Mix.  C.  R  ) 

Poland,  with  her  cities  and  churches  de- 
stroyed, her  priests  and  religious  decimated; 
her  monasteries  and  convents  desecrated:  the 
patrimony  of  her  (the  Catholic)  Church  con- 
fiscated and  sequestrated  first  by  the  Ger- 
mans and  later  by  the  Russians;  her  semin- 
aries, the  residences  of  the  bishops  and  the 
archives  of  many  dioceses  pillaged  by  the  in- 
vaders; her  beautiful  and  ancient  churches 
stripped  of  priceless  pieces  of  art;  her  Catho- 
lic Press  totally  destroyed;  Poland,  after  so 
many  centuries  pa&sed  In  the  service  of  the 
church,  finds  herself  confronted  by  an  al- 
most impossible  and  insuperable  task  of  re- 
consiructlon.  of  returning  to  normal  Catho- 
lic life  It  will  take  many  years  to  restore 
what  was  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

Cardinal  Hlond  In  his  report  to  the  Holy 
Father  (1039),  in  his  final  observations  be- 
moaned the  wanton  destruction  of  human 
life  and  the  planned  annihilation  of  the 
church  In  Poland.  "Hitlerusm  aims  at  this 
systematic  and  total  destruction  of  the  Cath- 
olic Chufch  In  the  rich  and  extensive  terri- 
tories of  Poland,  which  have  been  'incorpor- 
ated' in  the  Reich,  in  the  face  of  all  right  and 
Justice,  because  of  their  metallurgical  and 
textile  Industries,  the  abundance  of  their 
fine  quality  coal,  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil 
and  their  beautiful  forest.  In  many  dis- 
tricts the  life  of  the  church  has  been  com- 
pletely crushed,  the  clergy  having  t>een  al- 
most all  expelled;  the  Catholic  churches  and 
cemeteries  are  In  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 
Everything  has  been  deliberately  planned 
with  the  aim  of  completely  destroying  the 
church  and  its  vitality  in  one  of  the  most 
religious  countries  of  the  whole  world." 

In  her  1.000-year  history  of  faithful  service 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Poland  bad  never 
lieen  contaminated  by  any  major  defection 
from  the  Church  of  Christ.  In  her  long  pe- 
riod of  fidelity  to  that  ciiurch.  she  had  gone 
through  many  a  religious  storm  only  to  be- 
come more  adamant  and  sinceie  in  her  ad- 
herence to  the  Bark  of  Peter.  As  early  as 
1034  there  arose  a  strong  feeling  against 
Christianity  and  its  teachers:  many  even  re- 
lajMed  into  paganism  from  which  the  Nation 
was  converted  In  966.  Priests  and  bishops 
were  massacred,  and  the  Catholics  of  Gnesen 
and  Poeen  were  destroyed.  That  upsurge 
was  short-lived  and  under  Casimir  I  ( 1040- 
53)  respect  for  Christianity  and  the  clergy 
was  restored.  By  1079  Poland  counted  15 
bishops.  The  Catholic  Church  grew  rapidly 
In  every  way  in  spite  of  wars  that  raged  for 
almost  200  years  throughout  Poland. 

During  the  thirteenth  century.  Poland  real- 
ized the  almost  complete  development  of  a 
native  clergy.  Until  then  she  was  dependent 
upon  her  neighbor  to  the  west. 

In  1924  the  Hussites  from  Bohemia  made 
their  entrance  into  Poland.  Any  Pole  who 
dared  to  Join  this  sect  was  adjudged  guilty 
of  heresy  and  high  treason  The  inquisition 
became  active  against  the  Hussites. 

In  1550  the  Protestant  preachers  returned 
to  Poland  and  though  they  never  succeeded 
in  converting  the  Poles  to  their  religious  be- 
liefs, small  in  number  as  they  were,  they  were 
there  to  stay.  Poland  by  this  time  had  be- 
come a  haven  for  other  nationalities  and 
their  religious  tenets  were  respected. 

In  1596.  at  the  Union  of  Brest,  the  Ruthen- 
lan  Church  which  was  formerly  affiliated  with 
the  Schismatic  Church  was  united  to  Rome. 
That  church,  however,  retained  the  Slavic 
liturgy.  Churches  of  the  Armenian  rite  also 
were  once  again  united  wita  Rome.     These 


two  rites  continued  to  exercise  their  Influ- 
ence over  their  respective  faithful  to  such 
an  extent  and  remained  steadfast  In  their 
faith  that  the  Holy  See  deemed  it  wise  tc 
establish  three  archbishoprics  In  the  city  of 
Lwow.  perhaps  the  only  city  to  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  possessing  three  Sices:  of  the 
Latin  rite,  the  Green-Ruthenian,  and  the 
Armenian. 

From  1648  to  1772  the  Catholic  Church 
made  great  and  constant  strides  in  the  de- 
velopment of  distinct  Catholic  western  cul- 
ture. Just  about  that  latter  dale,  however. 
Freemasonry  began  to  spread,  especially  In 
the  higher  circles  of  society  where  French 
literature  had  done  its  work  of  corruption. 
Atheism  was  preached  openly  and  acknowl- 
edged. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  loyalty 
toward  the  Catholic  Church  was  King  John 
Sobleski's  defense  of  Vienna  In  1683.  When 
the  grand  vizier.  Kora  Mustofa.  at  the  head  of 
about  200.000  men,  had  crossed  the  German 
frontier  and  was  besieging  Vienna,  Sobieski, 
at  the  urgent  pica  of  Pope  Innocent  XI  to 
save  Christianity  from  destruction,  with  a 
small  contingent  cf  the  Polish  Army  hastened 
to  its  relief.  Reinforced  by  the  (German) 
emperors  forces  he  utterly  defeated  the 
Turks.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  final 
downfall  of  Turkish  might  and  superiority. 

The  real  Calvary  for  the  Catholic  Chiu-ch 
In  Poland  started  with  the  three  partitions 
of  that  country  (1773.  1793.  1795).  The  con- 
dition of  the  Catholic  Church  was  indeed 
precarious.  If  the  Catholic  Church  had  its 
troubles  in  a  united  Poland  we  can  readily 
understand  what  her  troubles  were  and  how 
they  increased  when  that  unfortunate  coun- 
try lay  prostrate  at  the  mercy  of  her  three 
greedy  neighbors.  Russia  and  Prussia  Joined 
then,  as  they  did  years  later  again,  in  per- 
secuting the  Catholic  Church. 

The  Russian  Government  was  ever  mind- 
ful of  the  return  of  the  Uniates  (the  Ruthe- 
nianf )  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  new  that 
a  great  portion  of  central  and  eastern  Poland 
came  under  her  domination,  she  promptly 
took  measures  to  bring  them  back  into  the 
orthodox  fold.  The  government  strove  to 
extirpate  not  only  the  Polish  nationality  but 
also  the  Catholic  Church.  On  from  1831  un- 
til the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Catholic  faith  was  tried  in  the  crucible  of 
persecution.  After  the  Instu-rection  of  1831 
the  Uniates  were  forcejj  Into  apostasy  (that 
same  condition  prevails  today  with  the  Uka- 
ranian  Catholics  being  forced  Into  ortho- 
doxy); convents  were  suppressed  ar.d 
churches  closed.  Again  after  another  un- 
successful attempt  at  freedom.  In  1863  the 
church  suffered  once  more.  By  order  of  the 
cabinet  In  18S4,  the  property  of  the  cl.u-ch 
was  confiscated,  the  convents  still  in  exist- 
ence suppressed;  the  clergy  was  placed  under 
the  authority  of  a  commission  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, without  any  regard  for  the  wishes  of  the 
Apostolic  See.  The  liturgical  bocks  and  de- 
votions of  the  schismatics  were  forcibly  In- 
troduced into  the  churches  of  the  Uniates. 
Peasants  who  tried  to  prevent  the  schisma- 
tlcal  popes  (priests)  from  entering  the 
churches  were  simply  shot  down;  the  bap- 
tism of  children  in  the  Catholic  church  and 
the  solemnization  of  matrimony  in  Catholic 
churches  were  forbidden. 

The  treatment  of  the  Catholic  chuich  was 
just  as  bad  under  the  Prussian  rule.  The 
Catholic  clergy  was  subordinated  to  the  tem- 
poral power.  The  properties  of  the  Catholic 
bishops  and  priests  were  confiscated.  The 
church  was  not  free  to  exercise  her  power  as 
regards  the  administration  of  the  sacraments, 
especially  that  of  marriage.  The  Polish  lan- 
guage was  barred  from  schools  and  tne  Ger- 
man tongue  was  Introduced:  the  Intention 
was  not  only  to  Germanize  the  people  but 
also  to  make  Instruction  In  religion  more 
difficult.    Some  of  these  stringent  rules  were 


later  relaxed  but  the  German  language  con- 
tinued to  be  imposed  on  the  petiplc. 

In  Atistrlan  Poland  the  Catholic  Church 
suSered  least.  Catholicism  was  recognized 
as  the  dominant  religion.  Nevertheless,  the 
church  was  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
state.  The  government  assumed  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  seminaries  fcr  the 
training  of  priests,  and  prescribed  the  ch  .:- 
acter  and  method  of  instruction  in  theoK  (.y. 
In  the  early  years  of  Austrian  occupation 
convenu  of  the  contemplative  orders  in 
Poland  were  suppressed  and  their  property 
converted  to  the  fund  for  religious  purpoL;es. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  hov.ever, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  the  current  cen- 
tury the  church  was  freed  from  state  resiric- 
tlons  in  the  Polish  provinces  and  as  a  result 
Catholicism  made  great  progress. 

With  the  resurrection  of  Poland  in  1918. 
toe  Catholic  Church  took  a  new  lease  on 
life.  Tlie  Poles  were  once  more  free  to  exer- 
cise their  religion  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  conscience.  The  new  Polish  Con- 
stitution guaranteed  absolute  religious  tol- 
erance to  all  creeds.  It  declared  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  being  the  religion  uf 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  was  to 
occupy  a  leading  position  in  the  stale  amont; 
other  religions — all  of  which,  however,  were 
to  enjoy  equal  rights.  The  relation  of  the 
state  to  the  Catholic  Church  was  determined 
by  a  concordat  with  the  Holy  See  In  19C5. 
The  Cliurch  of  the  Latin  Rite  was  organized 
in  20  dioceses,  the  Greek  Catholic  Church 
was  organized  in  3  dioceses,  and  the  Armen- 
ian Catholic  Church   In   1, 

According  to  a  pamphlet  by  Msgr.  Walerlan 
Meysztowlcz  entitled  "L'Eglise  Calholique  en 
Pologne  Entre  les  Deux  Guerres  (1919  1939)" 
and  published  by  the  Vatican  in  1944,  there 
were  in  Poland,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  In  1939:  45  bishops,  including  1  caj-dlnal 
(about  26  Catholic  dioceses  in  all);  7.713 
parishes,  12.940  secular  priests,  and  1.868 
priests  of  various  religious  orders  and  con- 
gregations. There  were  (according  to  A)l 
About  Poland  by  J.  H  Retlnger).  In  Poland 
at  that  time  341  Catholic  monasteries  fcr 
men  with  6.430  monks  (counting  lay  brothers 
and  priests),  and  1.686  convents  with  16.820 
nuns.  These  were  distributed  throughout  the 
5  ecclesiastical  provinces  In  Poland,  namely, 
Poznan-Gniezno,  Warsaw,  Wllno,  Lwow,  and 
Cracow.  The  number  of  Catholics  In  prewar 
Poland  was  about  25.000.000. 

When  Hitler  decided  to  strike  at  Poland 
and  actually  attacked  her  on  Srptcmber  1, 
1939,  he  was  doing  that  with  the  understand- 
ing of  Moscow  that  Russia  would  join  Ger- 
many at  the  opportune  moment.  It  was 
agreed  by  a  pact  signed  by  both  parties  In 
Berlin  in  August  1939.  that  "the  t>astard  child 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles."  to  use  Molotov's 
own  words,  would  be  completely  destroyed. 
that  Poland  would  cease  to  exist  as  a  nation. 
After  a  most  heroic  defense  Poland  gave  up 
the  fighting  ghost  at  the  end  of  the  month 
of  September  1939,  and  the  two  greedy 
thieves  divided  the  spoils  between  themselves. 
What  they  had  determined  to  do  was  done 
with  lightning  rapidity.  Anything  that  stood 
In  the  way  of  the  triumphant  Nazi  and  Soviet 
Armies  was  promptly  removed  or  to  use  their 
own  coined  word  "liquidated."  And  so  it 
happened  that  the  intellectuals,  that  is  the 
priests  and  professional  laymen — doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers — were  first  hunted  down 
and  rounded  up  to  be  sent  to  the  concentra- 
tion camps.  The  situation  of  the  Catholic 
Church  became  truly  desperate.  The  same 
conditions  prevailed  under  both  the  Soviet 
and  Nazi  occupation.  Within  a  period  of  1 
year  most  of  the  see^-were  without  bishops.  7 
bishops  were  dejxjrted  or  Imprisoned,  priests 
In  great  numbers  had  been  hquidated.  many 
thousands  being  Imprisoned  or  executed, 
church  property  was  confiscated  and  de- 
stroyed,   seminaries    were    closed,    rei.gjous 
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was  prohibited  In  the  schools,  nuns 

evicted  from  their  convents  and  brutal- 

atta  ;ked.  the  Catholic  press  was  dlsznan- 

ard  religious  associations  and  puMlca- 

i4*re  forbidden.    Catholic  life  went  un- 

nd  and  there  tt  was  to  continue  Its 

as   did   the  Christians   of   the   early 

fs  In  the  catacombs  of  Rome. 

the  war  over  Poland  emerged   from 

more  a  partitioned  country;  she  had 

true  identity.     From  a  population 

35.000.000  there  remain  some  23.- 

people.     An  estimated  7.000.000  were 

the  war  count ini?  civilians  as  well 

in  the  armed  forces.    About  2.000,000 

e  still  to  be  found  In  Germany,  and 

a  million  and  a  half  were  herded  Into 

and  the  northernmost  territories  of 

Russia.    Of  the  45  bi-shops  9  died  and 

were  interned:  of  the  more  than  14.000 

1,000  were  killed  outright,  and  some 

thousand  were  Imprisoned  by  the  Nazis, 

only  about   1.200  survived  torture. 

,  and  enforced  labor     There  are  no 

flgvires  as   to  the  loss   suffered   by 

at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.    How- 

1939  some  1,500.000  Poles  were  de- 

from  the  eastern  provinces  to  Siberia. 

th    them    went    1.000    priests.     What 

to  them  nobody  knows. 

:  Eminence.  Cardinal   Hlond.  upon  his 

to  Poland  made  an  estimate  of  losses 

?d  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans.    The 

ole  1.000  chalices,  800  pyxes.  500  mon- 

8.000  chasubles  and  copes,  various 

articles  and   linens.     All   this  was 

om  about  1.000  churches  and  chapels. 

le  diocese  alone  400  priests  were  put 

either  outright  or  In  concentration 
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the    Catholic    Church    in    Poland 

at  her  tenth  station  on  the  way  to 

Stripped    of    her    faithful,    of    her 

and  priests,  her  religious  sisters,  nuns, 

hers,  of  her  churches  and  convents, 

chalices   and    vestments,   she   stands 

tstretched    arms    helpless    and    for- 

is  though  to  cry  out  "My  God.  why 

■     forsaken  me?" 

the  present  Communist-dominated 

he  Catholic  Church  is  enjoying  some 

of   freedom.     As    late   as   February 

ver,  the  Soviet  authorities  In  Po- 

cooperation    with    the    church 

les  and  In  one  Instance  forced  Arch- 

Sapieha  of  Cracow  to  discontinue  his 

the  relief  of  the  war-stricken  peo- 

see  city. 

.  the  most  destroyed  city  In  Eu- 

the    people   crowd    the   under- 

of  what  IS  left  of  the  church  build- 

worshlp.  an  effort  is  t>eing  made  to 

some  Of  the  city's  churches,    it  must 

■mbered    that    not    one    church    was 

n    the  Second  Battle  of  Warsaw  In 

1944.     The  spirit,  however.  In  which 

Is  given  to  the  Catholic  Church  ts 

of  good  will  and  friendliness.     The 

favor  the  priests,  enticing  them 

ter  foods  and  lodging,  only  to  point 

he  poor,  starving  people  of  Warsaw 

pnesU   are   living   like   capitalists. 

re  a  few  priests  who  took  advantage 

they  had  starved  long  enough 

food  that  was  due  them— but  the 

of  them  refused  to  be  duped  and 

steadfast  In  their  determination  to 

ih  their  people  rather  than  to  be- 

r  trust. 

s  known  of  what  Is  going  on  behind 

in  Warsaw.    Only  a  few  days  ago 

;on  received  the  startling  informa- 

overseas  correspondents   that   on 

M5.  the  entire  membership  of  the 

Fathers  Community,  thirty  in 

killed   and   their   t>odies   cremated. 

ils   cf    the   gruesome   tale   are   not 


Cardinal  Hlond.  who  left  Rome  for  his 
home  country  on  July  8.  1945.  by  way  of 
Prance.  Germany,  and  Prague.  Czechoslo- 
vakia, where  be  received  a  visa  from  the 
Warsaw  government,  arrived  In  his  see  city 
of  Poznan  in  the  first  week  of  August.  Upon 
his  return  to  Poland  he  was  not  able  to  carry 
on  any  communication  with  the  Vatican. 

In  November  1945  new  laws  governing 
marriages  were  established.  The  new  Polish 
marriage  law  which  came  into  effect  January 
1.  1946.  requires  that  all  marriages  must  be 
performed  by  civil  magistrates  or  registrars. 
It  also  states  that  church  ceremonies  may-  be 
performed  but  have  "no  legal  value."  This 
runs  counter  to  Catholic  principles  and  was 
promptly  protested  by  the  Polish  bushops. 

In  spite  cf  the  above  sad  picture  of  the 
church  In  Poland,  there  is  every  hope  that 
after  the  usual  uphill  fight  the  church  will 
be  victorious.  Plans  are  being  constantly 
devised  by  the  Polish  hierarchy  to  bring 
about  as  hurried  a  reconstruction  of  Cath- 
olic life  in  all  Poland  as  possible.  At  a  meet- 
ing in  Czestochowa.  October  3-4.  1945.  the 
Polish  hierarchy  called  upon  Polish  Catholics 
'•to  make  utmost  efforts  to  ensure  that  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Polish  state  would  be  based 
on  Christian  principles."  And  to  give  the 
people  living  in  former  German  areas  now 
under  Polish  rule,  someone  to  whom  they 
might  have  recourse,  someone  to  adminis- 
trate the  government  of  the  church.  Cardinal 
Hlond  appointed  Apostolic  Administrators 
vested  with  full  Jurisdiction  of  ordinaries. 
There  remains  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
priests  In  Poland,  and  It  Is  feared  that  this 
condition  will  continue  until  a  government 
without  any  outside  pressure  l>e  chosen,  until 
a  free  and  unfettered  election  be  held.  Priests, 
soldiers,  and  people  alike  more  than  2.500.000 
of  them  in  Germany  alone,  await  with  anx- 
iety their  return  to  Poland  but  until  they 
are  assured  of  freedom  from  fear,  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  thought;  freedom  of 
religion  and  the  right  to  live,  they  prefer 
to  remain  e/tiles  In  a  foreign  land  and  pi.ice 
their  hope  and  confidence  In  the  ever-pater- 
nal Providence  of  God 


Secretary  for  the  West— Wisconsin's  Krugf 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

l>r   OREC'    N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREiEJ^TATTVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Richard  L.  Neuberger  from  the  Progres- 
sive of  March  18.  1946: 

SCCtETAKY    FOR    THK    WEST — WISCONSIN  S    KRUC 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
No  other  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  as  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
problems  of  a  single  region  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  ts  concerned  with  the 
Far  West.  Indeed,  the  late  Senator  Thomaa 
J.  Walsh,  of  Montana,  once  suggested  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  officially 
known  as  "Secretary  for  the  Par  West." 
Many  people  considered  his  proposal  most 
logical. 

Under  the  Interior  Department  are  such 
bureaus  as  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, the  Grazing  Service,  the  Public  Land 
Office,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Pully  90* 
percent  of  the  resiwnsibllitles  of  thes«  Im- 


portant agencies  Is  concentrated  In  th;   11 
States  of  the  far  West. 

Nearly  half  the  area  of  vast  and  far-flung 
States  ts  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior — California.  Washing- 
ton, Oregon.  Idaho.  Montana.  Colorado.  Utah, 
Nevada,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  and  New  Me.'cico, 
The  West  Is  the  special  and  particular  prov- 
ince of  the  Interior  Department.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Interior  Department  controls  and 
supervises  practically  all  of  Alaska,  that  Im- 
mense Arctic  outpost  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west States. 

Por  these  reasons  the  Nation  took  It  for 
granted  that  President  Truman  would  ap- 
point a  westerner  to  succeed  Harold  L. 
Ickes.  Five  possibilities  were  prominently 
mentioned,  all  from  the  far  West:  Oscjir  L. 
Chapman,  of  Colorado:  Joseph  C.  O'Mahonev, 
of  Wyoming:  Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  of 
Oregon;  Mon  C  Wallgren.  of  Washington: 
and  Lewis  B.  »chwellenbach.  also  of  Wash- 
ington, i 

None  of  these  men  landed  the  secretary- 
ship, although  the  President  was  said  to  have 
tendered  It  to  Douglas.  Instead  Mr.  Truman 
selected  a  38-year-old  engineer  from  Madi- 
son. Wis..  Julius  Albert  Krug.  Although 
confirmation  was  a^aured  from  the  ftart. 
western  Senators  were  amazed.  Their  reac- 
tion was  symbolized  by  the  .statement  of 
Senator  Warfen  G.  Macnoson.  of  Washing- 
ton, who  said  Krug  would  be  "all  right  if  he 
had  on  his  staff  people  who  know  wejitern 
power  projects,  reclamation,  and  the  like." 

What  sort  of  man  is  Julius  Albert  llrug, 
the  rotund  middle  westerner  who  becomes 
the  first  new  occupant  of  the  Interior  secre- 
taryship in  more  than  13  years?  Whit  ts 
the  background  of  this  former  football 
player  who  Is  now.  In  effect,  the  Federa".  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Inimense  area  between 
the  Continental  Divide  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean? 

Krug  Is  chiefly  known  to  the  Nation  a.'5  the 
Navy  lieutenant  commander  whom  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  summoned  to  head  the 
War  Production  Board  after  Donald  Nelson 
passed  from  the  governmental  scene.  Be- 
hind this  episode  were  10  years  spent  by 
Krug  In  public  affairs.  At  the  early  ate  of 
28,  he  was  summoned  by  the  Federal  C-om- 
munlcatlons  Commission  to  investigate  the 
long-distance  telephone  rates  charged  b\  the 
A.  T.  &  T. 

Julius  Albert  Krug  has  a  nickname.  It  is 
•Cap."  Most  Individuals  presume  it  stems 
from  the  time  when  he  captained  his  foo  ball 
team  at  Madison  Central  High.  It  doesn't. 
It  dates  from  November  23.  1907,  the  day  he 
was  born.  The  doctor  who  performed  the  de- 
livery called  him  Captain  Kldd,  because  he 
was  such  a  bouncing  babv:  the  nickname  has 
stuck  all  through  his  life 

Krug  was  the  son  of  a  patrolman  on  the 
Madison  police  force.  All  four  of  his  grand- 
parents were  German  Protestants  who  had 
left  the  Reich  during  Bismarck's  chan.-ellor- 
ship  He  worked  his  way  through  school  ind 
college  pumping  gas  at  a  filling  station;  cur- 
ing the  summer  he  delivered  Ice.  drove  a 
truck,  and  clerked  at  a  Milwaukee  line  round- 
house. 

Krug  studied  engineering;  his  particular 
Interests  were  economics  and  public-utility 
regulation.  He  took  a  masters  degree  In 
public-utilities  management.  After  leaving 
the  university,  he  worked  several  years  for  .he 
WLsconsln  Telephone  Co.  as  an  operations  f  n- 
aJyst.  Krug  then  Joined  the  Wisconsin  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  where  he  worked  to 
prove  that  lower  electric  rates  would  both 
benefit  the  public  and  stimulate  business  tor 
the  power  companies. 

A  thorough  researcher.  Krug  was  so  meticu- 
lous and  persistent  that  his  fame  spread.  Al- 
bert B.  (Happy)  Chandler,  now  high  comms- 
sloner  of  baaeball  but  then  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, called  him  to  help  clean  up  a  utiht.ea 
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row  in  that  State.  Krug  did  so  complete  a 
Job  that  in  1937  he  went  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  as  chief  power  engineer; 
later  he  became  manager  of  power. 

Ihls  was  Krug's  toughest  assignment.  It 
alfo  was  the  Job  which  made  his  reputation. 
TVA  was  involved  In  a  bitter  battle  with  the 
Commonwealth  A  Southern  propertiea 
headed  by  the  late  Wendell  L.  Willkie.  Con- 
troversy piled  on  controversy.  Krug  was  be- 
fore a  congressional  Inves'.igatlng  committee 
for  7  days  straight,  defending;  thf  TVA  power 
operations.  He  helF>ed  handle  the  negotia- 
tions by  which  the  TVA  pa:d  $«0.000.000  for 
CotKmonwealth  &  Southern  in  the  region. 

Dispute  still  rages  over  which  side  got  the 
better  of  this  deal.  Some  men  claim  that 
Willkie  completely  outsmarted  the  TVA  ne- 
gotiators. Others  Insist  that  Chairman  Dave 
Lllienthal  of  TVA,  with  Krug  at  hts  side, 
proved  the  superior  bargainer.  In  any  case, 
the  entire  situation  helped  establish  Krug 
as  a  national  figure  In  the  amphitheater 
of   the   utilities  struggle. 

Krug's  first  war  role  found  h;m  in  charge 
of  the  Power  Division  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board.  Several  times  he  tanijled  with 
the  New  Dealers  led  by  Harold  L.  Ickes.  They 
claimed  that  some  of  Krukj's  decisions  favored 
the  private  power  companies.  But  by  and 
large.  Krug  remained  clear  of  the  bitter  fac- 
tional disputes  which  constantly  rocked  the 
WPB 

In  1B44  his  local  draft  br>ard  classified  him 
I-A.  Krug  expressed  a  desire  for  coml>at 
.lervicc.  but  the  Navy  comm)««loned  him  a 
lieutenant  commander  and  sent  him  to  Eu- 
rope to  work  with  the  Army  In  restoring 
electric  power  service  in  the  .^^hattered  cities 
of  Prance  and  Italy.  Krug  l«  a  man  of  ac- 
t'on  and  this  was  a  natural  a.ssienment  He 
came  into  communities  derastated  by  air 
raids  and  weeks  of  street  fighting,  and  In  a 
few  days  power  was  again  humming  through 
the  wires. 

H?  returned  to  Washington.  D  C  .  and  was 
about  to  sail  for  the  South  Pacific  when  the 
War  Production  Board  exploded  with  a  bang. 
The  long-smoldering  feud  between  Donald 
Nelson  and  Charles  E  Wilson  had  finally 
boiled  over.  President  Roosevelt  summoned 
Krug  to  the  White  House.  The  next  day 
Krug  traded  his  two-and-a-half  stripes  In 
the  Navy  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  WPB 

Krug  stayed  in  this  Job  until  the  war 
ended  and  the  WPB  folded  up  for  keeps.  He 
then  went  to  New  York  to  form  his  own  en- 
gineering firm;  there  were  many  rumors  that 
he  was  to  Join  Eric  Johnston  in  the  old  Will 
Hays  movie  office.  These  reports  were  still 
in  the  evanescent  stage  when  President  Tru- 
man by-passed  the  far  West  and  appointed 
Krug  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Krug  is  the  exact  opposite  in  many  ways  of 
the  man  he  succeeds.  He  is  less  than  half 
Ickes'  age.  Ickes  is  Irritable  and  cantan- 
kerous. Krug  is  placid  and  calm.  He  holds 
no  grudges;  Ickes  never  forgets  a  slight. 
Krug  is  democratic  and  friendly  in  personal 
behavior.  He  never  insults  jjeople  or  ques- 
tions their  motives.  Ickes  is  as  su&picious  as 
a  lynx. 

Indication  of  Krug's  objectivity  in  many 
controversies  Is  the  fact  that  his  appoint- 
ment as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  bailed 
enthusiastically  by  both  sides  of  the  power 
fight.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported 
that  many  private  utility  executives  looked 
favorably  on  the  selection.  On  the  other 
hand.  Krug's  accewlon  was  heralded  by  Dr. 
Paul  J.  Rover  and  C.  Glrard  iJebbie)  Etevid- 
son.  administrator  and  general  counsel,  re- 
spectively, of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admlu- 
istratlon. 

Davidson,  who  knew  Krug  when  they  were 
afsociates  in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
praised  him  as  an  able  man  and  a  genuine 
liberal.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Wall  Street 
aources  aakl  Krug  was  expected  to  take  the 
conservative  side  In  the  public-power 
suuggle. 


This  division  of  opinion  over  the  230-pound 
Interior  Secretary  was  emphasized  when 
Krug  himself  testified  before  the  United 
States  Senat«  Committee  ou  Public  Laxuis. 
Chief  point  of  Interest  was  his  stand  on 
regional  authorities,  an  Issue  now  Involving 
the  valley  of  the  Mlssoiu-l  and  Columbia 
Rivers. 

Krug  admitted  his  enthusiasm  for  the  TVA 
and  recalled  his  previous  experience  as  TVA  s 
power  mauager  and  chief  engineer.  Author- 
ity advocates  ou  the  Senate  committee  leaned 
forward  hopefully.  But,  Krug  added,  he  was 
not  convinced  that  the  authority  set-up  was 
the  soundest  way  to  develop  the  waterways 
of  every  section  of  America. 

This  left  both  proponents  and  foes  of 
MVA  and  CVA  completely  undecidfKl  as  to 
the  attitude  on  those  projects  of  the  new 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  Senate  com- 
nilttee  unanimously  approved  Krug  s  nomi- 
nation, however,  with  the  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  authority  question  voting  to  confirm 
iiim  lor  the  Cabinet. 

In  some  quarters  Krug's  ap|x>lntment  has 
been  received  with  great  Jublilatiou — not  l>e- 
catise  Krug  is  liked  more  but  becai.se  Ickes 
was  liked  less.  Eowako  L.  (Bob)  Baktixtt, 
a  New  Deal  Democrat  who  represents  Alaska 
in  Congress,  said  that  the  day  of  Ickes'  resig- 
nntion  was  the  most  memorable  day  in 
Alaskan  history.  He  said  that  Ickes'  passing 
from  the  national  scene  gave  Alaska  a  chance 
to  develop,  and  he  charged  the  retiring  Secre- 
tary with  holding  back  Alaska  all  during  his 
long  tenure  in  the  Interior  Department 

At  the  age  of  38  Julius  Albert  (Cap)  Krug 
has  traveled  a  long  way.  He  Is  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Truman  Cabinet;  In  fact,  he  is 
one  of  the  youngest  Cabinet  members  In  his- 
tory. He  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  12  years  since  he  was  pumping  gas  at  a 
filling  station  In  downtown  Mndlson.  at  the 
corner  of  King,  Wilstm,  and  Butler  Streets. 
The  entire  Krug  family  believes  that  Its  huge 
and  enterprising  offspring  has  broken  the 
bank  in  a  large  way. 

Whether  a  young  m.an  from  Madison  can 
administer  a  Department  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  the  States  of  the  far  West 
remains  to  be  seen.  Like  Missouri,  the  West 
waits  to  be  shown. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March.  19,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived considerable  mail  relative  to  the 
remarks  I  made  in  the  Congrissional 
Record  on  December  14,  1945.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  abolishment  of  consumer 
credit  controls. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  that  in- 
creased production  i.s  necessary  for  pros- 
perity in  America.  Controls  of  one  kind 
or  another  have  definitely  retarded  pro- 
duction to  a  degree  that  black-market 
operations  are  becoming  more  and  more 
ntimerous. 

Consumer  credit  controls  have  contrib- 
uted their  share  to  this  situation.  Many 
Industries  are  fearful  of  continued  gov- 
ernmental interference  in  business  and 
are  hesitant  about  Increasing  their  oper- 
ations lor  that  reasoix. 


The  following  article,  reproduced  in  the 
February  issue  of  Consumer  Credit,  which 
has  a  monthly  circulation  of  over  40.000. 
should  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  and 
readers  of  the  Congressiokal  Record.  It 
is  published  by  the  Consumer  Banking 
Institute  of  Washington.  D.  C: 


REGULATION    W    RF.STRICTIONS    NOT    TO    BC 
EVEN  TO  .UO  VETEaANS 

This  publication  has  always  maintained  the 
position  that  the  first  problem  of  recon\'er- 
sion  is  that  of  replacing  the  huge  war  mar- 
kets with  consumer  markets.  If  our  fac- 
tories, farms  and  mines  are  to  keep  up  full- 
scale  production  and  employment.,  they  must 
be  able  to  sell  what  they  produce.  Our  serv- 
ice and  distributive  business  can  providj  Jobs 
and  income  only  if  large-scale  markeu  can 
be  maintained. 

Now  that  the  Government  has  stopped  buy- 
ing all  kinds  of  things  which  it  needed  for 
the  war.  markets  can  be  maintained  only  if 
consumers  can  buy  in  large  quantities  and 
keep  on  buying.  Just  aa  the  large  wartime 
markets  were  made  possible  by  Government 
credit,  large  consumer  markeu  cm  also  be* 
opened  up  only  by  the  lise  of  consumer 
credit. 

But  the  consumer  market  Is  nothing  more 
than,  the  aggregate  purcha-ses  of  all  of  us  as 
individuals  or  consumers.  Any  restriction 
or  regulation  (such  as  regulation  W)  which 
limits  individual  buying  must  also  limit  the 
total  market.  Realistic  appraisals  of  the 
regulation  must  thus  be  in  terms  of  Indi- 
viduals and  their  buying  needs  and  ablUtlea. 
Public  policies  based  upon  an  over-all  sur- 
plus of  cash  buying  power  will  fall  ahort  of 
their  goal  to  the  extent  that  each  individual 
consumer  is  different  from  the  over-all 
average. 

Because  total  consumer  markets  are  the  re- 
sult of  many  Individual  markets,  that  total 
must  be  computed  from  the  bottom  up — that 
Is  by  adding  together  the  amounts  which 
each  individual  can  and  will  buy.  Market 
estimates  computed  from  the  top  down — that 
is  by  reference  to  total  income  or  wealth — ■ 
are  not  adequate,  because  they  assume  a  lev- 
eling or  averaging  of  Individual  consumers 
which  never  actually  occurs.  It  results  in  al- 
locating markets  to  some  Individuals  who 
will  not  buy.  tiecause  they  do  not  have  the 
money:  and  to  others  who  have  the  money, 
but  who  will  not  buy  because  they  do  not 
need  the  goods  or  do  not  want  them. 

A  recent  study  by  the  New  Jersey  Depart- 
ment of  Economic  Development  shows  that 
about  23  percent  of  New  Jersey  families 
planning  to  buy  household  appliances  plan 
to  buy  them  on  the  installment  plan.  Al>out 
49  percent  of  New  Jersey  families  planning  to 
buy  new  automobiles  and  56  percent  of  those 
planning  to  buy  used  cars  plan  to  use  In- 
stallment credit.  As  shown  in  table  I,  many 
more  New  Jersey  families  also  plan  to  finance 
purchases  of  these  Items  by  cash  from  Income 
which  probably  means  in  large  measure  some 
form  of  open  credit.  Elimination  of  these 
credit  purchase:  s  from  the  New  Jersey  market 
will  greatly  reduce  the  potential  for  this  im- 
portant indUBtrlal  State. 

Table  I. — Expected  method  of  financing  pur-, 
chases  in  New  Jersey 

HOUSEHOLD    APPI.IANCES    AND    EQUIPMENT 

Total  ntimber  of  family  unlu  expecting  to 
buy  one  or  more  household  appliance  or 
equipment  Items  listed,  880,804. 
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NEW   AX7TOMOBILES 

Total  rfumber  of  family  units  ex- 
p:cti!ig  to  purchase  new  auto- 
moblJ  Bs .._  314.  M7 
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th'.a  same  line.  Advertising  Age  ( Jan- 
1948 1  recently  observed; 

nearly  lOO.OCO.OOO  Americans  are 

war  bonds.  Government  financial  ex- 

convinced  that  the  buU  of  $150,000.- 

n  individual   liquid  assets  built  up 

resu  in  relatively  few  hands. 

are  also  confident,  on  the  basis  of 

1 1dles,  that  the  great  bulk  of  these  ac- 

ed  savlnga  is  being  held  for  perma- 

and  Is  not  going  to  be  used  ex- 

In    purchasing   consumer    durables 

Items, 
assumptions    have    been    serlotisly 
in  recent  weeka.  as  dollars  flowed 
the  holiday  shoppmi^  rush,  but  the 
ts  feel  that  unless  there  has  been  a 
t  change  of  heart,   the  war   bonds 
iMink  balances  will  be  held  for  such 
a  new  home  or  a  rainy  day.  and 
will  be  financed  through  use  of 
credit." 
ifienn.s  that  the  large  potential  con- 
r'  "ed  by  our  accumulation 

3  ai.u  ars  of  doing  without  will 

real  zed  unless  each  individual  con- 
c^n  tu-  according  to  his  needs  and 
Limitation  of  markets  to  individ- 
c:\n   pay   cash   or   meet   r«- 
,u  rements  will  mean  th.it  r; 
1  produce  no  more  th.r  a  la 

e  marliets  and  full  prix  .  and 

will   not   be   achieved.      In    the 
•  conditions,  artificial  limitation 
is  more  than  an  anti-lnflatlonary 
-is    ts    an    antiproduction    measure, 
production  is  the  best  antld<irp  to 
encourages 
n  and  emp 
"l«?  -^   serious  economic   as- 

e  ci  ion  of  regulation  W  us 

to  limit  consumer  markets  results 
ninatlon  among  Individuals.  In 
inaling,  it  creates  Individual  hard- 
ttlch  are  aa  unnecessary  as  they  are 
ed.  Returnini?  veterans  who  need 
rers  :    themselves   In  civilian 

it  d«'  i-ra  because  they  cannct 

requirtments  of  regulation  W.    Dls- 
ir  workers  find  they  cannot  use  their 
to  make  sound  adjustments 
ime   activities. 

ter  to  the  editor  of  Consumer  Credit 

B.  Weaver,  president  of  the  Dav- 

liorris  Plan  Co..  cites  two  examplea 

:ulatlon  W  prevented  the  sound  use 

by  deserv.n*?  individuals.     The  first 

examples  involved  an  ex-aerviceman 

an  acceptable  credit  risk,  but  wa« 

from  buying  a  new  gas  stove  be- 

dld  cot  have  a  133  down  payment 


re  kjurcea 


required  by  regulation  W.  The  second  ex- 
ample was  a  man  who  found  It  Impossible  to 
accept  a  good  selling  Job  because  he  did  not 
have  the  required  down  payment  for  an 
automobile. 

Because  It  Is  so  pertinent  to  the  problems 
of  Individual  consumers  under  regulation  W, 
Mr.  Weavers  letter  was  forwarded  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  for  its  comment. 
Both  the  letter  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Bray 
Hammond,  assistant  secretary  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  appear  on  the  last  page 
of  this  Issue  of  Consumer  Credit.  Exami- 
nation of  the  two  letters  indicates— 

1.  Mr.  Weaver's  Interpretation  of  regula- 
tion W  and  Its  effect  In  the  two  examples 
cited  were  correct. 

2.  The  Board  attributes  the  primary  cause 
of  the  dlfflcultle'  to  "the  war  and  Its  after 
effects." 

3.  The  Board  defends  regulation  W  as 
an  aid  to  all  Individuals  by  holding  back 
Inflation. 

4  The  Board  thinks  regulation  W  cannot 
be  relaxed  for  the  benefit  of  veterans  with- 
out nullifying  it. 

5.  The  Bc-^rd  thinks  that  regulation  W. 
together  with  other  measures,  will  bring 
about  a  fairer  distribution  of  the  limited 
supply  now  available  at  prices  the  veteran* 
can  afford. 

6.  Fundamentally,  the  solution  can  come 
on!y  with  large-scale  production. 

From  this  exchange  of  correspondence.  It 
appears  that  the  basic  conflict  of  thought 
Is  as  between  considering  consumers  as  In- 
dividuals or  considering  them  over-all.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  agrees  that  some  hard- 
ships may  occur,  but  ju.'Jtlfie.s  the  regulation 
upon  the  basis  of  helping  all  groups  over- 
all by  holding  down  purchase*  and  prevent- 
ing price  Increases. 

This  publication  has  pointed  out  on  many 
Decisions  the  undesirable  effects  of  regula- 
tion W.  It  does  not  seem  realistic  to  con- 
tend that  undesirable  effects  are  Juftifled  by 
any  attempt  to  hold  back  inflation  In  a  $160.- 
OOO.COO  economy  by  restricting  $3,009,000  or 
$10,000,000  of  consumer  credit. 


Address  of  Hon.  John  L.  Sullivan  Before 
tht  Society  of  tlie  Friendly  Sons  of 
St.  Patrick 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

KON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuciday.  March  19  ilcaislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  eloquent 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  John  L.  Sulli- 
van. Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Air.  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.  Con  March  16.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s: 

Mr  President  and  gentlemen.  It  U  with 
deep  humility  I  rise  tonight  to  Mldrcn  ycu 
In  the  presence  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five 
years  ago  the  first  President  of  the  United 
State*  t)ecame  an  adopted  member  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick.  Tonight,  on 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  this  society,  the  thlrty-third  President 


confers  upon  us  the  same  honor.  Most  o'  the 
31  in  between  were  good  men — but  they 
didn't  have  the  votes. 

I'm  proud  tonight  to  speak  for  Americans 
of  Irish  blood.  I  hope  that  in  my  lifetime  I 
may  prove  worthy  of  the  rich  heritage  of 
faith,  hope,  courage,  enthusiasm,  and  opti- 
mism passed  on  to  me  by  my  forebearers. 

Mr.  President,  we  gather  here  tonlgh'  as, 
a'l  over  the  world  for  1,500  years.  Irishmen, 
their  descendants  and  their  friends,  nave 
gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  the  birthland  of 
a  great  Ideal,  the  homeland  of  an  indomitable 
spirit. 

Tonight— wherever  they  may  be.  Irish  and 
those  like  you  and  me — their  kin  in  rate  or 
sentiment— pause  to  pay  their  ancient  trib- 
ute to  the  blood  that  flows  In  their  veins  ar.d 
to  Patrick,  the  patron  saint,  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  great  land  of  saints,  schcl.irs. 
and  pioneers.  Tonight  once  again  we  an-  re- 
minded that  Ireland,  often  bankrupt  In 
everything  else,  is  rich  In  the  love  and  lojalty 
of  her  children  and  her  admirers  at  home 
and  abroad.  Proudly  we  remember  thai  lor 
centuries  she  has  commanded  a  respect,  a 
loyalty,  and  an  affection  that  any  other  na- 
tlm  In  the  world  well  might  envy. 

Usually  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  speak- 
ers of  the  evening  talk  about  the  role  of 
Irishmen  In  the  birth  of  th  s  Republic— as 
though  we  had  to  prove  our  birthright.  They 
rp?ak  of  Smith.  Taylor.  Thornton,  and  Rut- 
ledge.  Carroll,  McKean.  Read,  and  Lyn:h— 
who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
They  talk  of  Long,  Fltzstmmons,  Duane,  Car- 
roll. Burke,  and  the  others  who  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  Continental  Congress.  T^-.  •  '1 
you  of  James  Moore.   Governor  of   (  i 

In  1700 — and  of  Dobbs.  Rowan,  and  Biiiite. 
who  were  governors  In  the  next  80  vet  rs— 
all  Irishmen.  They  talk  of  John  Bur'rv.  the 
father  of  our  Navy.  They  remind  you  that 
in  the  Revolutionary  War  there  were  327 
Connors.  500  Murphys,  695  Kellys. 

Now  we  all  know  the  extent  to  which  -nen 
of  Irish  descent  have  participated  in  every 
war  this  country  ha^  fought.  But  ton  ght 
one  might  be  supposed  to  talk  about  Anieil- 
cans  of  Irish  blood  In  this  war.  I  ac'^.n-  wl- 
edge  a  temptation  to  talk  ab<iut  Admiral  Dan 
Callaghan.  heroic  Father  Joe  OCallaglan. 
the  Sullivan  brothers,  and  many  other  hetoes 
With  Irish  names  ard  blood.  Tonluht  I  re- 
sist that  temptation.  The  participation  by 
men  of  Irish  blood  is  too  obvious  to  reculre 
elaboration.     There  U  still  another  rea<=nn 

It  is  hard  to  remember  that  10  :■  tgo 

we  were  still  fighting  Grrmany  .  .a  7 

months  ago  we  were  still  fighting  Japan. 

But  one  thing  Is  easy  to  remember,  tmd 
must  never  be  forgotten.  In  these  two  wars, 
America  proved  that  American  fighting  men 
are  second  to  none. 

Cur  was  a    •        •  ■    - 

The  Ar  Ground  .  . 

S?rvice  Forces — met  and  mastered  terrfflc  oo- 
stacles.  Prom  Its  high-ranking  generals  to 
its  buck  privates,  the  American  Army  pvovrd 
Itself  worthy  of  Americas  greatest  military 
traditions.  The  Navy  is  prcud  of  its  great 
partner  In  these  two  wars. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  Coa.<it 
Guard,  the  Marln»s  and  the  Navy  also  did  a 
great  Job.  The  war  In  the  Pacific  was  a  sea- 
power  struggle,  waeed  over  jungle  Jelands, 
through  typhoons  and  across  the  vast  water 
spaces  of  the  world.  Victory  in  the  end 
rested  with  the  country  that  possessed  not 
only  the  worlds  most  Intelligent  and  best 
equipped  Army,  but  also  the  world's  greatest 
Navy— greatest  In  numbers  of  ships,  greatest 
in  the  fighting  qualities  of  its  officers  and 
men.  and  greatest  In  its  ability  to  defend  iU 
country  and  preserve  the  peace- the  biggest 
and  best  concentration  of  air-sea  power  the 
world  has  ever  known— the  United  States 
Navy. 

Our  Army  and  our  Navy  were  led  by  bril- 
liant men  whose  names  will  live  as  long  as 
America.  Generals  Marshall.  Eisenhower. 
Mac  Arthur.  Arnold  and  Vandejrlft;  Admirals 
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King,  Nlmlt2.  Leahy,  Halsey  and  Waesche — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  fine 
American  Army  and  naval  officers  without 
whose  professional  attainments  and  personal 
gallantry  neither  war  could  ever  have  been 
won.  But  I  suppose  that  If  those  gentlemen 
were  here  with  us  tonight,  they  would  be  the 
first  to  disclaim  that  they  had  won  either 
war. 

I  think  they  would  tell  you  that  despite 
the  great  contributions  science  made  to 
American  arms  and  millury  proficiency, 
neither  radar  nor  Influence  fuse,  nor  even 
the  atomic  bomb,  was  America's  secret  weap- 
on. I  am  confident  that  they  would  a?rce 
with  me  when  I  say  to  yo  that  the  secret 
weapon  with  which  America  wen  these  two 
wars  was  15.000.000  of  the  finest  young  men 
this  world  has  ever  known.  Tljcse  kids  won 
this  war  for  us — those  klc  gave  us  one  more 
chance  to  make  this  world  r>  sane,  fit  place  in 
which  to  live.  And  it  is  my  guess  that  If  peace 
endures  It  will  be  largely  becmse  those  15.- 
000.000  superb  youngsters  will  work  as  hard 
and  as  Intelligently  to  help  preserve  the  peace 
as  they  did  to  win  the  war 

Yes:  there  were  thousands  of  Kellys  and 
Murphys  and  Sweeneys  In  every  type  of  uni- 
form American  fighting  men  wore  in  these 
wars.  But  we  must  remember  that  there 
were  an  equal  number  of  Browns  and  Joneses. 
And  a  lot  of  Bernstelns  and  Cohens. 

So.  tonight,  rather  than  narrate  the  long 
and  honorable  roll  of  contributions  to  the 
war  effort  by  men  and  women  of  Irish  blood — 
both  In  and  out  of  uniform — I  prefer  to  speak 
more  generally  of  all  Americans  of  Irish  blood 
and  their  hopes  for  America  In  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  Prej=ldent,,  this  society  did  not  elect 
you  to  membership  becau.«e  of  the  poe.tlon 
you  hold,  but  because  of  the  Ideals  to  which 
you  hold.  They  watched  you  as  you  so  sud- 
denly took  over  the  affairs  of  government  at 
a  crucial,  tragic  time.  They  marveled  at  the 
way  this  country,  under  your  guidance,  pur- 
sued Its  steady  march  to  victory  without  los- 
ing a  step.  They  applauded  your  straight- 
forwardness and  your  courage.  They  liked 
your  unaffected  loyalties.  They  acquired  a 
confidence  In  your  motives — they  found  you 
to  be  fair  to  all  men.  I  think  that  most  of 
all  they  respected  you  for  certain  spiritual 
qualities  and  convictions  they  admire  In  men 
of  all  faiths. 

Now.  this  is  by  no  means  by  way  of  assur- 
ing you  the  Irish  will  always  be  with  you. 
Occasionally  the  Irish  enjoy  a  difference  of 
opinion — once  in  a  great  while  they  even  dis- 
agree among  themselves.  But  even  without 
the  action  of  this  society  tonight,  it  is  abun- 
dantly evident  that  you  possess  those  quali- 
ties so  much  admired  by  us  of  Irish  blood. 

As  for  us — we  know  we  owe  as  much  to 
America  as  any  other  group,  and  probably 
much  more  than  some.  Nowhere  In  the  land 
can  you  find  more  devotion  to  America  than 
in  this  group.  We're  proud  that  we  ha^e  t>een 
able  over  the  last  170  years  to  give  more  than 
we've  taken.  We  hope  It  will  always  be  so. 
We  have  our  faults  and  we  know  them.  But 
we  think  we  possess  some  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  some  eternal  principles  of  humane 
Justice  and  charity  that  America  and  the 
world  need. 

Our  forebears  were  men  and  women  of 
simple  and  abiding  faith.  They  came  to 
America  full  of  hope,  and  for  them  and  for 
their  children's  children  their  faith  and  their 
hopes  have  been  Just.fied  and  fulfilled.  They 
had  courage  and  enthusiasm  and  optimism. 
To  the  Irish,  tomorrow  Is  the  greatest  day 
of  all.  And  to  them,  tomorrow  doesn't  mean 
Just  the  coming  24  hours — but  all  that's  left 
here  on  earth,  and  after  that,  eternity. 

It  is  with  this  background  and  heritage  of 
faith,  hope,  courage,  optimism,  and  enthtisl- 
asm  that  we  of  Irish  blood  contemplate  the 
international  and  domestic  problems  that 
beset  the  President  and  people  of  the  United 
States  tonight. 


To  us.  the  peace  so  recently  won  in  beyond 
all  price.  Without  peace,  we  know  that 
neither  we  nor  any  otner  people  In  tlie  world 
can  enjoy  those  fruits  of  victory  yoj.  Presi- 
dent Truman,  so  well  described  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  Church  of  Christ  In  America  as 
"the  right  of  every  human  being  to  live  in 
dignity  and  freedom,  the  right  to  worship 
God  in  his  own  way.  the  right  to  fix  his  own 
relationship  to  his  fellowroen  and  to  his 
Creator." 

We  know  full  well.  Mr.  President  that  with- 
out a  Just  and  enduring  peace  the  horizons 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  human  spiirit  will 
shrink  ever  Inward,  and  that  neither  Ameri- 
ca nor  any  other  nation  will  achieve  its  des- 
tiny. We  are  convinced  that  peace  la  not  an 
accident  that  Just  happens,  but  rather  an  ob- 
jective requiring  and  deserving  the  Jiame  ef- 
fort and  unity  that  is  required  to  win  a  war. 
We  know.  too.  that  there  Is  a  price  for  peace — 
but  It  Is  characteristic  of  the  Irish  -lever  to 
count  the  cost. 

And  so  It  Is  that  tonight,  with  vibrant 
hope-,  for  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization,  we  assure  you  of  our  desire 
to  cooperate  with  men  of  good  will  all  over 
the  world  to  protect  this  all-embracing  fam- 
ily of  nations.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the 
suspicions  and  rumors  that  caused  you  on 
Thursday  to  reaffirm  your  conviction  that 
practical,  peaceful  solutions  are  possible  and 
will  be  attained.  We  share  that  conviction. 
As  you  move  forward  to  solve  these  problems. 
we  Join  you  In  prayer  for  a  new  world 
founded  upon  faith  rather  than  bounded  by 
fears — a  world  In  which  mutual  respect  and 
confidence  can  beget  that  univerfallty  of 
man  which  must  be  God's  will.  To  achieve 
that,  no  effort  is  too  great — few  experiments 
too  dangerous. 

For  we  know,  oh  so  well,  that  In  this 
modem  world  no  man  can  ever  again  be  an 
Island  of  himself.  Henceforth,  whenever 
forces  of  aggression  seek  to  abridge  liberty 
and  disrupt  the  peace  in  however  remote  a 
corner  of  the  globe,  no  one  will  need  ask 
for  whom  the  bell  tolls.  We  will  know  It 
tolls  for  us  all,  unless  America's  Influence, 
backed  by  America's  might,  and  acting  in 
concert  with  the  other  peace-  and  liberty- 
loving  members  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, proceeds  at  once  to  halt  that 
aggression. 

On  the  home  front,  as  Is  the  case  with 
every  nation  that  has  Just  concluded  a  long 
war.  America  faces  many  domestic  problems. 
Though  of  far  less  Importance  than  the 
establishment  of  enduring  peace,  they  im- 
pinge upon  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
every  man.  woman,  and  child.  I  suspect 
that  because  they  are  so  Involved  and  com- 
plicated they  look  more  difficult  than  they 
really  are.  None  of  them  appear  Insoluble 
to  the  Irish. 

To  the  Irish.  America  always  has  been,  and 
always  will  be.  the  land  of  ever-increasing 
opportunity.  The  first  of  them  to  come  here 
were  Americans  in  spirit  even  before  they 
landed.  Once  here,  they  never  ceased  to 
wonder  at  the  American  system,  which  to 
them  represents  the  finest  Instrumentality 
of  government  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  de- 
vised. They  have  never  wavered  in  their 
obligations  as  Americans  because  they  know 
th#  heart  of  America  Is  sound.  They  know 
that  here  in  America  can  be  had  everything 
the  body  and  the  soul  require  to  create  a 
full  and  happy  and  useful  life.  To  the  Irish, 
coming  from  a  land  where  there  was  so  little, 
the  freedom,  the  resources,  and  the  chances 
lor  growth  and  Improvement  stamped  Amer- 
ica as  the  land  of  opportunity. 

That  view  has  never  changed — as  it  has 
with  some  others.  Temporary  dislocations 
have  never  obscured  to  the  Irish  the  broad, 
cheery  panorama  that  is  America.  -. 

We  can  all  recall  during  the  late  1930's 
tLe  atmosphere  being  created  by  certain  sup- 
posedly advanced  economic  thinkers.  We 
were   told   that   America   had   reached   and 


receded  from  her  maximum  development. 
We  were  told  that  the  country  had  been 
built,  that  the  frontiers  had  disappeared.  We 
were  warned  that  since  the  economy  of  Amer- 
ica had  matured  we  must  begin  to  pull  back 
Into  our  shell  and  resort  to  these  adjust- 
ments and  rear-guard  stratagems  with  which 
waning  nations  seek  to  delay  their  decline. 

Americans  of  Irish  blood  never  fell  for  that. 
They  believed  that  these  spokesmen  of  futil- 
ity and  despair  were  not  only  lacking  In  faith, 
but  shockingly  bad  at  arithmetic.  It  Is  our 
view  that  today,  and  for  as  far  ahead  as  can 
reasonably  be  foreseen,  America  still  offers 
unbounded  opportunity  for  all  who  seek  to-' 
grasp  It. 

We  still  hear  references  to  America's  130.- 
000.000  people,  and  we  wonder  If  therein  can- 
not be  found  the  secret  to  the  apathy  with 
which  some  people  treat  the  needs  of  the  day. 
It  seems  plausible  that  they  may  regard  some 
of  America's  wants  and  needs  as  merely  tem- 
porary wrartlme  phenomena. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
not  a  nation  of  130.O0O.CO0  people  but  of 
140.000,000.  By  1950  we  will  be  a  nation  146,- 
000.000  strong.  In  the  last  S',  years  of  war 
our  population  Increased  more  than  5,000,000. 
Our  present  rate  of  growth  is  at  a  rate  of 
about  one  and  one-half  million  per  year. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  in  terms  of  de- 
velopment. In  terms  of  opportunity  for  our 
people?  Would  it  indicate  that  current 
shortages  of  housing,  foods,  transportation, 
communication,  and  1.001  other  services,  are 
merely  wartime  phenomena?  Or  would  It 
suggest  that  to  satisfy  these  permanent  and 
increa.elng  wants  we  must  embark  upon  a 
prolonged  period  of  industrial  activity  the 
like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen. 
Superimpose  upon  this  the  pent-up  demands 
for  goods  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions — add 
to  it  all  those  new  boons  to  civilization  sci- 
ence is  prepared  to  give  us.  and  you  have  the 
perfect  prescription  for  a  situation  in  which 
opportunity  mtist  exceed  the  wildest  dreams 
of  those  who  seek  It.  Surely.  If  this  is  a 
correct  appraisal  of  our  present  prospects, 
then  we  have  no  domestic  problems  that  can- 
not be  solved  by  lll}eral  applications  of  in- 
dustry and  faith. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  something  of  the 
inventory  of  America's  spiritual  and  material 
resources.  We  know  something  of  the 
measure  of  the  faith  and  the  courage  of  the 
American  people.  We  know  that  here  in 
America  there  is.  there  always  can  be.  more 
than  enough  for  every  one.  We  feel  that  in 
1946  America,  victorious  and  resurgent,  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  her  most  glorious  era. 

We  applaud  your  faith  and  your  confidence. 
Tonight,  meeting  in  honor  of  Patrick,  tne 
patron  saint,  whose  Inspiration  sustained  the 
Irish  through  centuries  of  trying  problems, 
Americans  of  Irish  blood  extend  to  you  warm 
encouragement  and  sincere  l>est  wishes  in  the 
tasks  you  have  so  courageously  undertaken. 
May  God  help  you  to  help  us  make  this  wdrld 
a  peaceful  one.  and  America,  civilization's 
everlasting  shrine. 


Jackson  Day  Speech  of  Hon.  Scott  W. 
Lucas,  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuexday.  March  19. 1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.-;  In  the 
RccoRO,  I  include  herewith  a  first-page 
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from  the  Sprincfleld.  111..  State 
■  of  March  4.  1946: 

LCCAS'    JACKSON    DAT    SPTICH 

OCO  or  more  Democrats  who  heard 

ates  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas"  open- 

of  the  conctressional  campaign  at  the 

as  Hotel  Saturday  night  agree  that 

tor  s  impersonation  of  Andrew  Jtick- 

a  great  success. 

keynote  speech  was  a  ringing  endorse- 

the  leadership  of  President  Truman 

Lucas  said  Is  meeting  a  multi- 

•f  domestic  and  international  prob- 

Jacksonlan  and  Rooseveltian  cour- 

abillty. 

red    courage    for    the    Senator    to 
plainly  as  he  did  about  labor  and 
ent.  but  be  has  Jacksonian  courage, 
ords   of   warning   which    he   uttered 
rberatlng  acrons  the  Nation  today: 
Industrial  and  labor  sUife  reaches  a 
settlement  soon,  labor  and  man- 
both— and  I  say  both,  with  empha- 
y  receive  a  legislative  Jolt  more  severe 
e  C.-uie  hill  "    (That  measure  prorldes 
pui.Hory  arbitration  ) 
I  signlflrant  that  th*  burst  of  applause 
creeted  that  sUtcinent  wae  followed 
even    greater   demonstration    of    ap- 
iih.li  •^nator  Loca*  said: 

••  of  America  have  bajilc  rlvhu 
iiiHpi;  <-«.    The  public  interest  is  in- 
and  Congress  cannot  long  neglect  It." 
ve  a  deflnlte  Jacksonian  key- 
.e  can  misunderiitand. 
UBt  have  peace  and  prosperity  at  home 
to  have  peace  throughout  the  world, 
only  to  the  transcendent  appeal  for 
1  lal  peace  was  Senator  Lucas   brilliant 
rless  denunciation  of  and  challenge  to 
nlsts  who  continue  to  obstruct  inter- 
1  amity  as  they  did  during  the  peril- 
pe4lod  when  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
to  avert  war  by   preparedness  based 
ational  unity, 
y  denouncing  the  Gerald  Nyes.  the 
Fishes  and  other  "America-Plrst- 
S^nator  Lucas  warned  that  these  same 
of  hate  are  trying   to  destroy  the 
'rv.ctiire  right  now  to  sa'  itlcal 

("  and  desire  for  self-ak.^;  ment. 

senator  said  those  elements  of   hate 
to  fight  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  death 
did  when  he  was  leading  the  world 
teous  peace. 
hi|sh  fell  over  the  great  audience  and 
i  by  a  tremendous  tribute  of  ap- 
ne  speaker  and  the  late  President 
it  when  Senator  Lucas  said  in  meas- 
es and  with  a  dramatic  gesture: 
D.  Roosevelt  need  have  no' fear 
place  in  history.     He  withstood  their 
for    12    long    years.      He    shattered 
precedents  by  defeathig  them  fotur 
suece— km.  and.  if  they  continue  in 
scurrilous  attacks  upon  the  memory  of 
n,  his  ghost  will  walk  in  the  coming 
s.     He  will  defeat  them  again." 
Jacksonian  keynote.  Indeed. 

may  every  candidate  for  county,  dls- 
State  ofOce  echo  and  reecho  it.     It 
•allying  cry  of  democracy — the  battle 
rlctory. 
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Should  OPA  Be  Continued? 


REMARKS 
or 

ION.  EARL  C.MICHENER 

or   IflCHIGAJI 

IN  T  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Speaker.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  receiving  literally 


thousands  of  messages  from  constitu- 
ents concerning  the  continuation  of  the 
OPA.  I  have  had  very  few,  if  any.  let- 
ters from  the  District  urging  that  OPA 
in  its  entirety  l>e  eliminated.  Most  writ- 
ers, however,  want  the  part  of  OPA  that 
affects  them  repealed  at  once. 

The  mammoth  Willow  Run  Ford 
bomber  plant  was  located  at  Ypsilantl. 
Mich.  During  the  reconversion  period 
the  Kaiser-Piazer  Co.  has  taken  over  the 
Willow  Run  factory.  This  is  a  typical 
war-defense  area  and  a  place  where  re- 
converting from  wartime  economy  to 
peacetime  activities  means  much,  espe- 
cially to  the  retailer. 

1  have  this  day  received  a  letter  from 
the  Board  of  Commerce  of  Ypsilantl 
which  expresses  the  general  view  of  the 
citizens  of  that  community.  This  letter 
is  typical  and  suggests,  among  other 
thlng.s.  'We  do  advocate  the  continu- 
ance of  some  form  of  OPA  control,  but 
with  a  much  more  flexible  administrative 
policy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  perml.n- 
sion  given  to  me,  I  include  the  letter, 
which  reads: 

De%B  CoMCREsaMAN  MtcHCNta:  I  can  well 
Imagine  how  weary  you  may  be  from  all  of 
the  discussion  concerning  the  OPA.  Never- 
theless I  know  you  are  intensely  interested  in 
this  vital  l5Bue  and  wUl  not  object  to  gi-ttlng 
a  few  concrete  f  .icts  baaed  on  local  experience. 

We  do  advocate  the  continuation  of  some 
form  of  OPA  control  but  with  a  much  more 
flexible  administrative  policy  OPA  ofUcials 
should  realize  that  r-  ts  are  steadily 

rising  and  that  there  i~  to  the  amount 

of  price  absorption  that  retailers  can  take. 
Here  are  a  few  observations: 

1.  While  total  retail  volume  may  be  holding 
up.  In  many  lines  it  is  from  10  percent  to 
35  percent  under  the  wartime  peak.  This  Is 
due  to  merchandise  shortages  and  conserva- 
tism on  the  part  of  the  consumer. 

2  The  cost  of  doing  business  Is  steadily 
mounting  with  wages  and  rents  the  two  im- 
portant factors.  Very  few  merchants  outside 
of  food  dealers  can  get  their  overhead  below 
25  percent. 

3.  Preticketed  Items  are  Increasing  right 
along  with  the  result  that  some  wearing  ap- 
parel merchants  a;  ••  that  50  percent  of 
their  voi'ime  dur.  -  present  year  will 
\i  be  made  up  of  very  closely  priced 
prt  l1  items.  For  instance  the  margin 
of  profit  allowed  on  a  certain  preticketed 
Item  Is  32  percent  on  cost  whereas  the  normal 
mark-up  for  many  years  on  that  same  item 
has  been  40  percent  or  more.  Sjme  pretick- 
eted items  allow  a  mark-up  of  from  only  25 
percent  to  28  percent  on  cos^. 

4  Financial  statements  of  retailers  for  the 
year  1945  generally  reveal  three  things:  (a) 
A  redtKtion  in  the  gross  prcQt  on  sales:  (b) 
an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  doing  business: 
(c)  a  redu?tion  in  net  profit.  The  outlook 
for  1946  is  an  acceleration  of  this  trend. 

It  is  true  that  retailers  have  been  doing 
good  business  in  recent  years,  but  It  Is  also 
true  that  a  man  can  do  a  terrific  amount  of 
business  and  still  not  do  it  profitably.  Any 
merchant  can  take  a  close  mark-up  on  oc- 
casional items,  perhaps  even  a  loss,  but  he 
cant  do  this  on  Shy  substantial  number  of 
Items. 

We  also  favor  the  passage  of  the  Guinn  Bill 
H  R  2788  limiting  the  time  in  which  OPA 
can  take  court  action  to  1  year.  We  feel 
that  the  businessman  is  entitled  to  this 
much  protection  against  Government  legal 
action  which  now  may  t>e  brought  against 
him  years  after  an  alleged  violation. 

We  appreciate  the  tremendous  problems 
which  confront  you  Congressmen  and  we  are 
confident   that   it  Is  your   purpose   to   take 


such  action  as  will  achieve  the  greatest  good 
for  the  greatest  number.     We  only  ask  that 
price  control  be  administered  with  the  great- 
est possible  degree  of  fairness  and  equality. 
Respectfully. 

RrrAiL    CoMMTnoE, 
PAtn,  UNcaoDT. 

SecTctaTy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
much  speculation  in  thi.s  country  cpn- 
cemlng  the  gold  reserves  and  the  gold 
r*  of  Ru^.1ia.    A  loan  to  Rus.nla  In 

li.  .   our  pa>t  experience  and  the 

record  of  International  dealings  with 
RuMla  would  be  a  speculation  that  this 
country  c-innot  afford  to  make  under 
present  condition.-*.  There  Is  submitted 
for  con.sideratlon  an  article  from  the 
well  known  pen  of  a  prominent  financial 
writer.  Mr.  N.  M.  Bratten.  formerly  with 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  taken 
from  Nations  Business  for  March: 
Russian  Gold 

When  Representative  Colmct  and  his  col- 
leagues a^ked  Stalin  how  Russia  expected  to 
pay  back  (S.OCO.000.000  Stalin  is  reported  to 
have  answered : 

"Hew  will  China  pay  back  Its  American 
loans?" 

What  about  Russia's  capacity  to  repay  a 
large  American  lean?  This,  of  course,  de- 
pet:ds  on  the  loan's  amount,  maturity  date, 
and  repayment  terms,  all  related  to  the 
U.  S.  S.  R  s  prospective  export  ability.  T«o 
Important  facts  in  this  connection  are  Rus- 
sia's ability  to  deliver  gold  and  America's 
present  ability  and  willingness  to  accept  It 
In  unlimited  amounts  and  indefinitely.  We 
may  have  no  need  or  use  for  more  gold,  but 
so  long  as  we  are  willing  to  export  goods  In 
exchange  for  It  and  so  long  as  Russia  can 
produce  large  amounts  of  gold,  the  U.  S  S  R. 
can  maintain  considerable  debt  service  with 
the  product  of  the  Siberian  gold  fields. 

Official  Washington  thinks  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
holds  much  gold  and  can  mine  very  sub- 
stantial amounts.  How  much  gold  Russia 
now  has  on  hand  and  how  much  it  can  pro- 
duce each  year  are.  for  the  present,  Russian 
secrets,  although  they  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  question  of  a  loan.  Rumor  has  It 
that  Rus.sia'8  gold-mining  potentialities  de- 
veloped during  the  war  are  now  very  sizable. 
Gold  is  not  something  the  Russian  people 
care  for  or  can  afford  to  use  Internally  as 
money:  but  if  gold  will  buy  needed  American 
goods,  the  Soviet  Government  may  be  ex- 
pected to  direct  the  necessary  manpower  to 
Siberia. 

The  most  recent  Federal  Reserve  Board  esti- 
mates plpce  Russia's  monetary  gold  reserve 
at  »839,000.000  as  of  September  1935  and 
Russia's  production  of  gold  in  1938  at  $160.- 
000.000.  No  later  Federal  Reserve  estimates 
are  obtainable  but  some  Washlngtonians 
think  Russia  now  holds  $2,500,000,000  to 
$3,000,000,000  of  gold  reserves,  and  mines 
about  $250,000,000  of  the  metal  annually.  The 
gold  reserves  originally  designed  as  a  war 
chest  did  not  have  to  be  used  because  of 
lend-lease. 

Students  of  the  Russian  mind  think  that 
the  Soviet's  secretiveness  about  its  gold  po:!- 
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tion  Is  due  to  the  fear  that  the  disclosure 
that  Russia  holds  large  amounts  of  gold  In 
the  official  rcEcrves  and  in  the  ground  might 
irighten  the  U.  S  A.  Into  abandoning  its  gold- 
buying  statutes. 

COLO    WOULD    NOT    HELP   T78 

E.  C.  Ropes,  the  United  States  Commerce 
Dcp.irtmeut's  Russian  expert,  holds  that  gold 
for  goods  is  not  acceptable  payment  to  the 
United  States  or  England.  Certainly  It  is 
not  the  Ideal  form  of  payment  from  our 
viewpoint  but  It  is  legally  acceptable  to  the 
Treasury  Department.  Therefore.  Ru&sia  as 
a  large  gold  producer  is  in  a  much  better 
position  to  service  an  American  loan  than 
most  other  borrowing  countries. 

To  the  extent  that  It  Is  not  met  In  gold. 
Russia's  loan  service  will  have  to  be  met 
primarily  out  of  the  proceeds  of  Russian 
commodity  exports  to  us  or  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  more  commodities  we  buy  from 
Russia,  the  more  we  can  help  Russia  pav  off 
this  loan  Our  prewar  trade  with  the  USiR, 
howe\cr,  does  not  suggest  that,  without  gold. 
Russian  exports  to  the  United  States  of 
America  will  sufBce  to  service  a  h^an  of  sev- 
eral billion  dollars.  Quite  the  contrary.  But 
)'■  of  n  loan  to  Russia  hope  that 
.  the  multilateral  system  of  interna- 
U(,iiitl  trade  itettlements.  which  Is  the  key- 
htone  of  our  cominerciul  p<jllcy,  Russia  will 
be  able  to  meet  any  financial  obligations  to 
this  country  which  she  undertakes  and 
which  she  cannot  meet  with  gold. 

This  country's  commodity  imports  from 
Russia  totaled  only  $21,400,000  In  1936: 
$27,200,000  in  1937,  and  $23,500,000  in  1938. 
At  current  prices,  those  figures  would  be 
somewhat  larger.  If  Congress  adopts  the 
administration's  present  stock-piling  bill  we 
could,  for  a  limited  time,  greatly  expand  our 
Imports  of  certain  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials obtainable  in  Russia. 

Our  chief  Imports  from  Russia  in  1938, 
apart  from  gold,  were: 

Furs,   skins,   and   other   animal 

products $14,  500,000 

Manganese    and    other    metals 

and   manufactures... 3,600.000 

Textile  fibers  and  manufac- 
tures  1,600,000 

Nonmetallic  minerals 1.400.000 

All  other  imports 2.400,000 

These  are  not  magnitudes  to  conjure  with, 
when  looking  for  ways  to  multiply  direct 
Imports  from  the  U.  S.  S  R. 

FXPORTS  COULD  SERVICE  DEBT 

Some  Government  olBcials  believe,  how- 
ever, that  Russia's  total  commodity  exports 
In  the  years  ahead  will  be  adequate  to  serv- 
ice a  loan  of  the  dimensions  being  discussed. 

Mr.  Ropes,  in  an  article  privately  published 
in  1944,  stated: 

"Noting  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  building  up  its  economy  by  modern- 
izing its  industry,  expanding  its  transport, 
and  mechanizing  its  agriculture,  exported 
goods  each  year,  on  an  average  from  1929 
to  1938  to  a  value  of  $517,604,000,  It  is  pos- 
sible to  estimate,  with  some  assurance,  that 
the  capacity  of  the  country  to  export,  on  an 
average,  each  year  for  10  years  after  normal 
conditions  of  life  are  restored,  will  be  at  least 
$400,000,000  to  $500,000,000.  There  will  be 
variations  in  different  years  but,  by  and  large, 
these  figures  are  conservative,  omitting  as 
they  do  gold  and  precious  metals  and  some 
Industrial  products  sold  regularly  before  the 
war  to  the  Soviet  Union's  eastern  neighbors, 
but  now  required  by  the  country  Itself  for 
its  own  rehabilitation  and  progress." 

Compared  with  official  figures,  Mr.  Ropes' 
optimism  seems  to  be  exaggerated. 

Russia's  export  figures  as  published  offi- 
cially by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce  show  a  less  optimistic  picture: 
Her  exports  to  the  world  at  large  before  the 
war  measured  in  dollars  totaled  only  $160,- 
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500000  In  1936:  $204,200,000  In  1937;  and 
$157,300,000  in  1938. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.'s  chief  export  commodities 
in  1938  were  wood  and  wood  products,  grains, 
petroleum  products,  furs,  and  cotton  fabrics. 
In  the  Soviet's  best  trade  year.  1930,  its  ex- 
ports to  the  world  totaled  $533,700,000.  For 
Russia  to  maintain  her  exports  to  free-ex- 
change countries  on  a  large  volume  and  on  a 
sustained  basis,  with  a  view  to  accumulating 
dollars  for  loan  service,  would  entail  a  major 
effort  and  no  little  sacrifice  by  the  Russian 
people,  at  least  during  the  earlier  loan-serv- 
ice years. 

The  British  loan  agreement  of  last  De- 
cember requires  no  repayments  for  the  first 
6  years.  After  the  sixth  year,  annual  pay- 
ments on  account  of  principal  repayments 
ancJ  interest  at  1.62  percent— unless  the  lat- 
ter is  skipped— are  to  be  $31.823.poo  for  each 
$1,000,000,000  of  the  credit  drawn. 

REPATMENTS    ON    EAST    TERIMS 

Were  Ru.ssla  to  obtain  a  line  of  credit  here 
on  the  same  noncommercial  and  subsidized 
terms  a»  Britain,  annual  Russian  payments 
to  us  would  have  to  be: 
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For  a  loan  of  even  half  of  Marshal  Stalin's 
$6,000,000,000  figure  this  would  mean  that, 
for  50  successive  years  Russia  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  us  more  than  it  paid  us  for  Its 
prewar  imports,  without  getting  In  return 
anything  but  a  receipt.  The  goods  repre- 
senting the  Russian  debt  to  us  presumably 
would  have  been  imported  before  the  first 
of  the  50  annual  payments  started.  For  any 
American  goods  Russia  might  want  to  import 
in  1952  or  afterwards,  additional  dollars 
would  have  to  be  found  somehow. 

Russia  will  not  find  it  easy  to  raise  its 
exports  to  the  level  these  payments  will  make 
necessary.  Despite  the  country's  vast  nat- 
ural and  human  resources  its  ability  to  re- 
pay a  large  dollar  loan  in  goods  will  depend 
on  the  world's  demand  for  Russian  products. 

As  for  loan  servicing  through  American 
Imports  of  Russian  commodities,  while  an  in- 
crease over  the  prewar  volume  In  lumber — 
and.  for  a  time,  in  those  strategic  and  critical 
materials  obtainable  In  Russia,  is  possible, 
the  prospects  are  not  unlimited.  Military 
stock-pile  commodities  which  Russia  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  include,  chiefiy,  chromite, 
copper,  manganese,  nickel,  platinum,  and 
fluorspar.  Stock-pile  experts  estimate  the 
amount  of  such  commodities  we  could  so 
use  at  $225,000,000,  a  sum  which  would  have 
to  be  spread  over  several  years  because  of  the 
time  required  for  mining. 

Stalin's  February  speech  announcing  mili- 
tary power  as*  Russia's  first  objective  In  the 
next  5  years  seems  to  rule  out  the  possibility 
that  Ru.ssia  might  develop  a  large  export  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  other  countries. 

Producers  in  the  countries  concerned  may 
reasonably  set  up  their  own  objections  If 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  offers  competitive  products  at 
low  prices. 

However,  a  triangular  trade  course,  even  if 
not  otherwise  Impeded  somewhere  along  the 
line,  could  work  satisfactorily  only  if  the 
United  States,  by  and  large,  during  the  long 
period  of  the  loan's  repajrment  maintained  a 
negative  trade  balance,  an  excess  of  imports 
over  exports. 

So  long  as  we  continue  on  balance  to  ex- 
port surpluses,  there  will  be  an  insurmount- 


able transfer  problem  for  the  countries  which 
have  borrowed  here  and  our  loans  to  them, 
in  the  aggregate,  will  be  uncollectible,  ex- 
cepting insofar  as  they  can  pay  in  gold. 

BUSINESS    MIGHT    MAKE    LOANS 

Another  and  very  practical  question  de- 
serves to  be  considered  in  this  study:  How 
far  can  private  American  buslneirs  and  bank- 
ing meet  the  U.  S.  .<='  R.'s  credit  needs? 

Some  United  States  officials  have  recog- 
nized that  a  considerable  part  of  Russia's 
legitimate  needs  can  be  met  in  this  manner 
perhaps  with  help  ftom  the  Export-Import 
Bank,    In  1944.  Mr.  Ropes  wrote; 

"Ample  funds  are  available  in  American 
banks  and  corporation  treasuries  to  finances 
a  large  aggregate  of  orders  over  the  first  5 
years  of  intensive  manufacture  and  ship- 
ment and  there  should  be  no  need  for  as- 
sistance from  the  Government  to  help  private 
sellers  and  bankers  carry  the  load,  such  as 
was  provided  In  countries  that  In  prrwnr 
years  sought  8<niel  business  on  a  credit 
basis." 

Apart  from  private  American  soiirccs.  IIuk- 
"la  may  obtain  fiubHtantlal  amounu  of  credit 
from  the  International  Bank  for  lieconstruc- 
tlon  and  Develo*  ment,  That  Bank,  an  out- 
growth of  the  Bretton  Woods  Conference  of 
1944,  will  have  subsUntlal  gold  «nd  dolisr 
resources.  Indeed.  Russia's  exacting  demands 
at  Bretton  Woods  caused  the  text  of  the 
agreements  to  be  m'Xllfled  In  varloiu  re- 
spects and  resulted  In  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, as  a  placating  concession,  putting 
Into  the  bank  $300,000,000  more  than  the 
$2,875,000,000  quota  previously  envisaged  fOr 
this  country. 

The  Bretton  Woods  agreements  were  for- 
mally ratified  last  December  by  more  than 
30  countries,  but  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  not  among 
them,  to  the  surprise  and  disappointment 
of  many  people  In  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

If  we  make  Russia  a  loan.  Congress  and 
American  business  are  likely  to  demand  that 
a  Russian  credit  be  accompanied  by  some 
uonfinanclal  quid  pro  quo.  If  we  are  to 
export  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  to 
Russia  on  credit,  would  It  be  amiss  to  ask 
Russia  to  export  some  "International  co- 
operation"? Some  countries  have  used  trade 
as  a  form  0/  economic  warfare  and.  under 
the  Russian  system  imports  and  exports  can 
be  adjusted  at  the  will  of  a  few  men  in  Mos- 
cow. Russia's  cnpaclty  to  produce  and  to 
export  being  Moscow-controlled.  Russia's 
ability  to  pay  loan  service  Is  Itself  within  the 
control  of  the  Kremlin.  Loan  service  may 
be  Just  another  chip  for  an  inscrutable  in- 
ternational poker  plajer. 

Again  quoting  Mr.  Ropes,  "the  monopoly 
of  trade — in  Russia — however,  can  also  be 
used  as  an  economic  or  political  weapon  and 
has  been  employed  In  both  capacities  either 
to  rectify  a  trade  situation  unsatisfactory  to 
the  Soviet  Union  or  to  punish  a  country  that 
for  its  own  reasons  broke  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  possibility  of  similar 
action  after  the  war  Is  Inherent  in  the  state  , 
control  over  export  and  Import  movements." 

POLITICAL   TERMS    FOR   A    LOAN 

Some  assurance  against  such  maneuvers 
might  well  be  a  part  of  the  loan  agreement. 
Access  to  more  Information  about  Russia 
might  be  another  stipulation.  Not  only  the 
American  loan  negotiators  but  Coc^'-ess  and 
the  public  want  this. 

In  addition  to  considerations  related  to 
the  U.  8.  S.  R..  many  Members  of  Congress 
;eel  that  a  loan  to  Russia  ought  not  be 
decided  by  Itself  but  only  In  connection  with 
the  total  of  the  oiitslde  world  s  desire  for 
financial  aid  from  us.  Heretofore  Congress 
has  approved  various  foreign  lending  pro- 
grams totaling  billions,  without  too  much 
attention  to  the  possible  inflationary  effects 
of  large  foreign  buying  here  In  the  period 
ahead.    Also  some,  like  Bernard  Baruch  and 
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Secret*  y  of  the  Interior  Ickes.  point  out 
th«t  w€  are  now  a  "have  not"  rather  than  a 
••bftTe"  Nation,  which  Implies  that  we  shoxild 
ln< )  loan  proposal*  from  the  atandpolnt 
of  our   ibinty  to  take  the  rlska. 

Piece  neal  Government  lending  abroad  has 

reached  such  a  volume  aa  to  suggest  the 

of  thorough  OoverAment  inventlga- 

forelgn  borrowing  needs  and  Amerl- 

Ing  capacity. 
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World  Famine 


iJXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H0N.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  cojontcncTTT 

IN  T|[E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUES 

Tuesdai/.  March  19.  1946 

LUCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

exterd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

include  the  'all  texts  of  the  ad- 

on  world  famine  by  Mr.  Hertjert 

and  myself  over  the  ABC  net- 

7:15  p.  m..  on  Saturday.  March 

HOOVES  S    PLEA    TO    K.\LT    FAMINE 

eeks  ape   I  was   a«ked   by  President 

and   Secretary   of    Agriculture    An- 

advtse  upon   what   measures   and 

of  organisation  should  be  set  up  to 

the   famine   which    now  stretches 

.000.000    people    abroad       I    advised 

essential    organization    and    the 

adapted    to    this    emergency.     My 

indatioiis   were   fully    stated    In    the 

February  26.    I  do  not  need  to  repeat 

:itie. 

glad   to  say  these  recooimendatlons 

been  adopted  with   one  exception. 

t<)  the  transfer  of  powers  to  Sec- 

A|nderson   which   would   make   him   a 

administrator  capable  of  stopping 

food  now  being  consimied  by  live- 


:g  dispel  at  onv.o  one  misunderstand- 
no  administrative  authority  or 
I  am  acting  In  an  advisory 


Emergency  Food  Administration  is  In 

ds.     The  new  organization  is  under 

lirection  of  Secretary  Anderson.  Mr. 

Davis   and    the   Emergency   Famine 

tfce.    They  are  making  rapid  prof^ess. 

Anderson  has  selected  Mr    Walter 

ds    central    Director    in    Waahmgtcn 

1  as  appointed  a  food  administrator 

i  Hate  and  county  from  department 

A  proi^'am  of  voluntary  rationing 

approved   for  householders,  public 

ices  and  the  trades.    Committees  in 

trades  have  been  set  up  to  see  that  it 

enlergency  will  extend  over  4  months 
next  harvest  in  July.    There  should 
brea  :hlng  spell  after  that. 
voluntary  rules  fcr  conservation  have 
i   to  great   simplicity   and   have 
reddced  to  only  wheat  products  and  fats, 
alth  In  the  voluntary  action  of  the 
people      Housewives  are  asked  to 
thiee    loaves    of   wheat    bread   do    the 
ve  and  that  their  purchases  of  fata 
"  20  percent.     Public  eating  places 
asked  to  lunlt  their  purchases  of 
~  or  its  equivalent  to  two  pounds 
the  average  number  of  their  cus- 
that  they  reduce  their  consump- 
20  percent.     That  is  not  starva- 
American  people  because  It  can 
up  by  other  abundant  foods  and 
ite.     This  amount  of  denial  would 
the   health   or   lives   of  at   least 
additional  women  and  children. 


There  are  some  matters  which  I  hope  our 
people  understand. 

1.  I  fear  It  is  now  too  late  to  save  all  the 
•tarvlng  jaeople.  Our  purpose  Is  to  save  the 
last  one  possible. 

2.  The  number  of  lives  thst  we  can  save 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  win  comply  with  the  Emergency 
Committee's  appeal. 

3.  It  also  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
measures  by  the  Washington  administration 
to  reduce  livestock  consumption  of  bread 
grains  and  t^  Increase  the  available  fats. 

4  It  further  depends  upon  the  extent  to 
which  Latin -American  states  will  cwperate 
by  reducing  their  consumption  and  waste  of 
breadstuffs  and  fats,  to  the  end  that  they 
also  export  the  last  pound  and  that  they 
Import  the  very  least  amount. 

5.  Even  with  success  In  these  measures  we 
have  Insufficient  food  for  all  the  millions  of 
people,  and  every  atom  of  Increase  means 
hts  and  hope  somewhere. 

I  could  discuss  at  length  the  repeated 
warnings  and  recommend.ations  that  I  have 
made  during  the  past  5  years — that  effective 
org-.nization  and  preparation  of  world  sup- 
plies should  be  made  against  this  Inevitable 
after-war  famine.  But  this  is  a  time  for  co- 
operation and  not  contro\crsy.  Our  duty  is 
to  serve  starving  people. 

Ndw  that  the  work  of  the  Emergency  Food 
Administration  has  been  started.  President 
Truman  has  asked  me  to  go  on  a  mission  to 
the  countries  where  there  Is  danger  of  fam- 
ine. I  leave  tomorrow  morning  by  plane  I 
am  accompanied  by  a  number  of  men  who 
were  associated  with  me  In  relief  and  re- 
habilitation during  and  after  the  First  World 
War  Our  purpose  Is  to  studv  means  and 
methods  of  making  the  available  food  sup- 
plies In  the  world  save  the  maxtmun  number 
of  lives  and  to  present  the  situation  as  clear- 
ly as  we  can  to  the  President  and  to  the 
American  people  together  with  such  advice 
as  we  can  give. 

And  I  would  like.  In  leaving  my  country 
to  repeat  to  this  different  audience  part  of 
what  I  said  a  few  nights  ago: 

This  Is  an  issue  of  religious  faith  and 
morals  which  affects  our  country  as  a  whole 
and  each  Individual.  Saving  of  human  life 
Is  a  moral  aiid  spiritual  duty.  If  y.nir 
neighbors  and  their  children  were  hungry 
you  would  Instantly  invite  them  to  a  seat  at 
your  table.  These  starving  women  and  chil- 
dren are  In  foreign  countries,  yet  they  are 
hiuigrj-  human  beings— and  they  are  also 
your  neighbors.  Coud  you  not  Imagine  one 
of  these  helpless  women  or  children  as  an 
Invisible  guest  at  your  table?  By  following 
the  voluntiU7  rules  for  saving  food  you  give 
life  to  that  starvini;  person  Just  as  surely  as 
If  he  sat  at  your  table. 

To  whatever  extent  we  succeed  In  this  task 
we  shall  have  given  that  much  health,  cour- 
age, and  faith  to  a  despondent  and  discour- 
aged world. 

I  ca.  only  appeal  to  your  pity  and  your 
mercy  I  know  that  the  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  respond  with  kindliness  to 
suff.-rini;  Will  you  not  take  to  your  table 
an  Invisible  guest? 

I  now  wish  to  introduce  to  this  radio  audi- 
ence an  American  woman  who  has  herself 
visited  these  starv.ng  countries  abroad,  and 
I  may  add  that  her  public  service  In  the 
United  States  Congress  and  her  moral  and 
her  spiritual  concepts  and  the  lift  of  her 
emotion  entitle  her  to  speak  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

I  present  Mrs.  Claez  Boothe  LtJCE 

M»S.   LrCES  PLEA  TO  AMXBICAN  WOMEN 

I  am  going  to  ask  you  who  listen  to  Mr 
Hoover  and  me  tonight  to  ask  yotirself  one 
question.  Yes.  ask  yourself,  and  the  next 
person  ycu  talk  to  on  the  telephone,  or  meet 
on  the  way  to  work  tomorrow,  this  question. 
"Did  you  ever  see,  with  your  very  own  eyes, 
•n  American  child  dying  of  actual  starva- 


tion? Did  you  ever  see  an  American  mother 
with  her  baby  In  her  arms,  drop  dead  of 
plain  downright  hunger?  Did  you  ever  see 
an  American  father  scaTanging  the  dump 
piles  or  the  garbage  palls  of  your  city  for 
any  scrap  of  swill  that  the  raU  or  roaches 
hadnt  eaten?  The  answer  will  be  no  For 
these  are  things,  thank  Ood,  no  Americans 
have  witnessed  In  Americ.i.  And  yet  these 
melancholy  sights  are  almost  the  rule  all 
around  the  rest  of  the  world  today  One 
hundred  million  people  will  be  starving  In 
Europe  this  year  Several  million  may  die 
of  starvation  In  Europe.  In  China  thousands 
die  by  the  roadside  every  day.  We  are  so 
very  fortunate,  so  very  blessed  by  God,  In 
our  abundance 

I  think  we  all  Lnow,  in  our  hearts,  that  If 
we  are  to  deserve  our  good  fortune,  we  must 
begin  to  share  It:  We  must  be  good  Samarl- 
tans.  But  now.  Because  there  Is  no  time 
to  lose. 

We  all  knew,  of  course,  that  things  would 
be  bad  In  Europe  and  Asia  with  the  wars  end. 
But  we  dldnt  knov  how  really  bad  they 
were  until  a  little  while  ago.  Crop  failures 
and  droughts  In  Europe  and  Asia  have  made 
things  worse  than  anyone  could  have  imag- 
ined. If  mllllon.s  are  not  to  starve  to  death 
In  the  next  crucial  3  or  4  months,  we  Amrrl- 
cans  will  have  to  feed  them. 

That's  why  President  Truman  formed  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  with  former 
President  Hoover  as  lu  honorary  chairman, 
and  Chester  C  Darla  as  its  chairman,  to 
formulate  a  program  of  voluntary  methods 
by  which  we  can  all  help. 

There  are  many  things  every  one  of  us. 
particularly  the  women,  can  do  voluntarily 
which  will  help  to  pu  food  at  once  Into  the 
hungry  little  mouths  of  the  children  over 
there.  I  do  not  have  time  to  tell  you  all  of 
them  tonight  But  the  most  useful  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  cut  down  a  little  on  every- 
thing we  eat.  and  everything  we  waste 
especially  bread. 

America  still  throws  away  the  richest  gar- 
bage In  the  world.  Some  demon  estimator 
has  figured  that  5  percent  of  our  breadstuffs 
or  one  slice  out  of  every  loaf  of  bread  baked 
every  day  goes  into  the  housewlfes  garbage 
pall. 

We  can  economize  on  the  use  of  all  wheat 
products,  such  as  bread,  macaroni,  spaghetti 
breakfast  cereals,  pies,  cookies,  cakes  The 
best  way  to  begin.  Is  to  buy  40  percent  less  of 
these  commodities.  Then  use  up  every  scrap 
you  buy.  Save  on  bread  by  keeping  it  cool 
and  molstureproof.  If  bread  gets  hard  use 
it  for  toast  or  puddings.  Wherever  you  can 
use  potatoes.  One  small  serving  of  potatoes 
replaces  a  slice  of  bread,  nutritionally  In- 
stead of  cakes,  cookies,  and  pies—use  other 
desserts,  such  as  fruits. 

If  every  American  housewife  would  under- 
take to  save  two  slices  of  bread  a  day  that 
would  be  enough  to  give  20.000.000  starving 
people  their  dally  bread  for  the  next  6 
months. 

Fats  and  oils  are  also  desperately  needed 
.abroad.  They're  needed  for  food  to  main- 
tain a  minimum  level  of  health— and  they're 
needed  for  soap  to  fight  diseases  now  ram- 
pant throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  Here's 
what  all  of  us  can  do: 

We  can  buy  less  fata  and  oils.  We  can 
make  use  of  every  possible  ounce  of  "used  ' 
fats  (extra  fat  on  meat,  bacon  drippings 
etc).  Then,  if  there  Is  any  left  which  can^ 
not  be  used  In  the  home,  we  can  turn  It 
In  to  the  butcher  or  grocer. 

A  teaspoon  of  fat  a  day  saved  by  every 
man.  woman,  and  school  chll^  In  the  United 
States  will  mean  a  total  saving  of  at  least 
1.000.000  pounds  of  fat  a  day— and  oh  how 
many  little  lives! 

In  the  end.  It  may  be  more  important 
for  the  ca ase  of  peace,  to  control  our  ap- 
petltles— in  order  to  feed  Europe— than  to 
control  the  atomic  bomb 
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At  the  last  war's  end.  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  said.  "Hunger  does  not  breed  reform; 
It  breeds  madness  and  all  ugly  distempers 
that  make  an  ordered  life  Impossible."  The 
man  he  gave  the  J-b  of  defeating  hunger  In 
Europe  war  Herbert  Hoover.  Mr.  Hoover  did 
that  Job  nobly  then.  Let  us  all  help  him  to 
do  It  again,  lor  It  has  become  a  far  greater 
and  a  far  more  crucial  task  at  this  v.ar's  end. 

Once  more,  we  Just  cannot  afford  to  let 
the  great  human  cry  from  across  the  waters 
go  unheeded  If  we  do.  If  we  fall  humanity, 
we  will  certainly  lose  the  peace  we  fought 
for.  There  can  be  no  peace  In  a  hungry 
world  In  the  words  of  the  Presidents 
Famine  Emergency  Committee:  "To  avert 
hunger,  we  cannot  fall  to  meet  this  call. 
If  we  fall,  we  shall  see  a  world  of  disorders 
which  will  paralyze  every  effort  at  recovery 
and  peace  We  shall  see  the  death  of  millions 
of  fellow  human  beings." 

Guns  speak  the  first  word  of  victory,  but 
only  food  can  speak  the  last  word. 
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The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Sunday  I  discu.ssed  the  British  loan 
before  our  Columbus  town  meeting, 
which  is  broadcast  over  Station  WBNS, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  with  our  colleague  the 
able  and  distinguished  pentleman  from 
Alabama,  my  friend,  the  Honorable  John 
Sp.xrkman'.  I  cannot,  of  course,  repro- 
duce our  entire  discussion,  but  in  my 
opening  statement  I  gave  my  general 
views  on  the  British  loan,  and  I  wish  to 
give  these  views  to  the  House. 

I  think  Congress  should  not  approve 
the  proposed  British  loan.  Rsmembcr, 
we  are  not  discussing  whether  we  should 
make  some  sort  of  loan  to  Britain,  nor 
whether  we  should  aid  or  cooperate  with 
Britain.  A  specific  agreement  was 
signed  by  British  and  American  officials 
on  December  6,  1245.  The  British  Par- 
liament has  approved  it.  The  bills  be- 
fore Congress  are  solely  to  authorize  our 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out 
this  December  6  agreement  with  $3,750,- 
000. OCO.  Congress  is  asked  to  take  it  or 
leave  it.  After  considerable  study,  I 
think  Congress  should  leave  it. 

TXn    UNnXD    STATES    AND    BECONSTHUCTION 

The  United  States  has  a  duty  not  only 
to  help  but  to  lead  in  postwar  world 
reconstruction.  Performing  this  duty  is 
r.l.so  a. wonderful  business  opportunity  for 
our  country,  if  we  go  at  it  wisely.  In 
fact,  we  owe  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  to  ourselves,  to  make  world 
economic  reconstruction  sound  business 
for  us.  as  well  as  other  countries,  in  order 
to  make  it  work. 

THE    LOAN    IS    NOT    SOUND    BUSINESS 

The  British  loan  cannot  be  defended 
as  a  business  deal  for  us.  We  settle  a 
balance  of  .seventeen  billions  of  lend-lease 
for  $650,000,000  payable  over  50  years; 
we  lend  three  billion  seven  hundied  and 


fifty  million  without  collateral  or  security 
to  be  repaid  over  50  years  with  interest 
at  less  than  2  percent,  and  no  interest  at 
all  when  the  British  have  not  made  the 
money  they  used  to  make  on  exporting, 
and  that  may  be  most  of  the  time  from 
now  on.  This  is  not  a  business  loan  at 
all.  Our  former  Ambassador  to  Britain, 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  who  is  supporting  it, 
says.  "The  truth  is  that  financial  aid  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  whatever  name  is 
applied  to  it.  is  and  should  be  an  outright 
gift."  That  is  what  Lord  Keynes 
wanted.  That  is  what  Churchill  said  he 
could  have  gotten.  That  is  what  our 
six  billion  First  World  War  loans  turned 
out  to  be.  To  hear  our  Secretary  Vin- 
son call  this  proposal  a  loan  makes  you 
want  to  laugh — or  to  cry 

THE    THREAT    OF    ECONOMIC    WARFARE 

What  do  we  get  for  it?  Well,  the  Brit- 
ish agree  to  give  up,  not  now.  but  a  year 
from  the  time  they  know  the  funds  are 
available,  some  practices  that  are  called 
by  them  and  by  us,  "economic  warfare." 
blocked  sterling,  and  so  forth.  Britain 
agrees  to  attend  world-trade  conferences, 
to  discu.ss  giving  up  other  kinds  of  "eco- 
nomic warfare." 

What  if  we  don't  give  them  the  money? 
Well,  Britain  threatens  to  go  at  this 
"economic  warfare"  harder  than  ever. 
Think  of  it.  Both,  our  leaders  and  theirs 
say  that  these  practices  are  warfare,  vi- 
cious, unsound,  bad  for  all  concerned,  but 
Britain  says  she  will  not  swear  off  unle.-^s 
she  gets  this  money.  Over  a  century  ago. 
the  Barbary  pirates  practiced  a  system  of 
economic  warfare  against  this  infant 
Republir  unless  we  made  certain  annual 
payments.  Finally,  we  took  the  same  po- 
sition we  took  with  the  French  in  1798. 
when  they  threatened  economic  warfare, 
"Millions  for  defense:  not  1  cent  for  trib- 
ute." We  need  a  little  of  that  spirit 
today,  in  the  face  of  requests  or  demands, 
coupled  with  threats. 

THE   LOAN   IS    NOT   SOUND   DEFENSE 

But  the  propaganda  for  the  British 
loan  says.  "It  is  for  defense;  for  defense 
of  the  United  States.  We  must  keep 
Britain  strong  so  they  can  fight  for  us." 
Winston  Churchill,  who  never  mentioned 
the  loan,  made  the  best  speeches  yet  for 
it  at  Westminster  College,  in  Mi.s.'^ouri. 
and  last  Friday  night.  Of  course,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  published  agreement 
that  says  Britain  will  fight  for  us.  but  if 
we  get  into  war  on  the  same  side  together 
again,  and  that  is  quite  possible,  the 
British  knoW  that  we  will  furnish  the 
tools,  the  money,  and  the  men  and  will 
finish  the  job.  In  the  meantime,  to  sub- 
sidize their  peacetime  economy  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  strong  and  ready 
and  willing  and  able  to  fight  for  us  is  an 
extravagant  and  contemptible  form  of 
national  defense. 

GEORGE   WASHINGTON   ON   THE   FAVORITE    NATION 
THEORY 

France  wants  a  loan.  China  wants 
one.  Russia  wants  one.  If  we  are  going 
in  for  buying  off  threats,  a  Russian  loan 
might  be  a  good  one.  President  Truman 
has  said  that  the  British  loan  is  a  special 
case,  and  has  proposed  that  we  lend  to  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  a  half  billion  less 
than  we  make  available  to  Britain,  up  to 


June  30.  1947.    George  Washington    In 
his  Farewell  Address,  said: 

A  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation 
for  another  produces  a  variety  of  evils. 
Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitat- 
ing the  Illusion  of  an  Imaginary  common 
Interest.  In  cases  where  no  real  common  In- 
terest exisu.  and  Infusing  Into  one  the  en- 
mities of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  Into 
a  participation  In  the  quarrels  and  wars  of 
the  latter,  without  adequate  Inducements 
or  Justifications.  It  leads  also  to  conces- 
sions, to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privileges 
denied  to  others,  which  Is  apt  doubly  to 
Injure  the  nation  making  the  concessions, 
by  unnecessarUy  parting  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting  Jealousy, 
ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate  In  the 
parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are  with- 
held; and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted, 
or  deluded  citizens  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  favorite  nation,  facility  to  betray  or 
sacrifice  the  Intereste  of  their  own  country, 
without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popu- 
larity. 

These  150-year-old  words  of  George 
Washington  are  worth  considering  today. 

WE   CAN    DO    BUSINESS    WTTH    BRITAIN 

The  English-speaking  people  of  the 
world  face  a  parting  of  ways.  Either  we 
must  come  together  far  more  closely  than 
we  have  in  the  past,  in  formal,  definite 
arrangements  which  are  mutually  satis- 
factory and  profitable,  or  we  must  be- 
come more  separate  and  independent 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  or  so.  Instead  of  diplomatic 
or  military  alliances,  where  all  must 
agree,  or  the  vote  is  6  to  1  in  favor  of  the 
6  British  commonwealths,  we  ought  to 
have  an  organization  controlled  accord- 
ing to  the  voting  population.  There  are 
about  70  000  000  citizens  in  the  British 
commonwealths  comparable  to  our  143.- 
OCO.OCO.  I  would  like  to  see  the  foreign 
policies,  the  military  commitments,  of 
210.000.000  Englsh-speak.ng  peoples  de- 
termined by  representatives  elected  by 
some  proportionate  basis,  rather  than  by 
6  Prime  Ministers  and  1  President.  In 
the  meantime,  we  can  do  business  with 
them.  They  have  things  we  want  and  we 
have  things  they  want,  to  be  exchanged 
on  a  mutually  profitable  basis.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  they  do  not  want  a  business 
loan,  and  we  do  not  want  to  make  an- 
other gift,  and  therefore  the  so-called 
British  loan  should  not  be  approved. 


OPA  Blamed  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


? 


OF  i 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOL^SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  request  that  the 
following  article,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  March  16,  1946. 
signed  "A.  Benjamin."  entitled  "CPA 
Blamed  Again,"  be  printed  as  follows: 
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OPA  BLAMED  AGAIN 

^rroK  or  thx  Stab: 

tier  situation  sums  up  the  whole 

bureaucratic  stubbornness  and  In- 

that  1^  OPA.    We  lately  have  had  a 

pf-oduction  or   milk  in  this  country. 

who    knows    anything    about    it 

we  could  just  as  well  have  butter 


required  Is  a  few  cents  of  price  re- 
t   as   between    butter   and   certain 
products.     This   tact   has  been 
to  by  numerous  qualified  men  from 
Anderson  down. 
I^tacle  of  27.000.000  families  butter- 
land  of  27.000.000  dairy  cows  U 
>rep<*teroU6.      Someone    should    Jar 
d  hard. 

A.  Benjamin. 
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Price  Control 


E^CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

Hon.  LOUIS  c.  rabaut 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THk  KOU.SK  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March.  19.  1946 

»Ir.  :iABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
include  a  portion  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared n  the  Detroit  News  concerning 
the  fomation  of  a  new  group  In  Detroit, 
the  Int(  rorpanization  Commutee  for  the 
Retention  of  Price  Control: 

Assert 
groups  a 
price  cor 
been 
campalR 
troi  la 

The  Ii 
Retentio 
fac.lltate 
chairmat 
Wayne 

"It  Is 
iaed 

now  Into 
a  comml 


ng    that    powerfiU    special-interest 

e  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  kill 

trols.  a  new  Detroit  committee  has 

formed    to   urjfe    public   support    of    a 

to   retain   the  existing   prlce-con- 


terorganlaatloD  Committee  for  the 

of  Price   Control   was  formed   to 

and    channel    group    actfon,    the 

Prof    Edward    W     McFarland.    of 

\erslty.  announced. 

iially  necessary  that  every  organ- 
unity  group  throw  lU  full  weight 

the  battle  to  hold  the  pnce  line." 

ee  statement  said 


t 


in  hearty  accord  with  the  objec- 
I  his  comiiuttee.  and  am  therefore 
includin  i  the  text  ol  a  telegram  sent  to 
me.  Yo)j  will  note  from  the  titles  of  the 
groups  represented  that  the 
committje  is  composed  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  and  important  organiza- 
)ur  commumty: 

Drraorr.  Mich..  March  5.  1046. 
Hon.  Loujs  Rabaut. 

\'arhington.  D.  C  r 
Undersi  gned  organisations  representing 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dtlaens  desperately 
'  '"""  inflation  demand  continuation  of 
rol  law  with  no  weakening  and  no 
raodiflcat  on.  Shocked  at  action  of  Senate 
in  slashij  >g  deficiency  appropriation,  appro- 
•hould  be  Increased  rather  than 
Americans  everywhere  are   look- 


prlatiuns 
decreased 

ing  to  ref^vsentatives  in  Congress  to  protect 
Interests  1 1  the  people  against  selfish  pressure 
groups  in  this  criclal  period.  Urge  you  use 
your  Infltience  to  continue  price-control  law 
in  prescn ;  form  with  ample  appropriations 
for  enforcement. 

Detroit  and  Wayne  County  Federation 
of  Labor  Wayne  County  Council 
of  CIO;  Michigan  CUlaens  Com- 
mittee: American  Legion.  Detroit 
OlBtrlcu  Association:  Leacu*  ot 
Women  Voters;  Detroit  Council  of 
Churches:  Detroit  Lawyers  Guild: 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars;  Detroit 
F*d«ration  of  Teachers.  Highland 


Park  Community  Council:  Con- 
sumers League  of  Michigan;  De- 
troit Association  of  Women's 
Clubs:  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  Peo- 
ple; Americans  United  for  World 
Organisation;  Detroit  Council  of 
Applied  Religion:  NatlDnal  Negro 
Congress;  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress. Women's  Division:  American 
Jewish  Congress.  Detroit  Section; 
Detroit  Literary  Club;  American 
Women".-)  Volunteer  Service,  Cin- 
sumers  Division;  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women: 
Council  of  Mothers  Clubs:  Jewish 
Community  Center;  Herman  Gar- 
dens Cocp:  National  Maritime 
Union:  Jewish  Women's  Council; 
Mechanics  Educaiion  Association 
of  America.  Detroit  Council  of 
Negro  Women:  B  lokcr  T.  Wash- 
tngtcm  Trade  A.s.sociatton:  IX^troit 
Council  of  Parent  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, League  of  Catholic  Wom- 
en: Jewish  C  -  -  ::ilty  CouccU; 
M  chigan  As  .of  Women's 

Clubs:  The  Deiruit  CouncU  of 
Catholic  Wcmen. 


Evening   Star   Payi   Tribute   to   Hon.   A. 
Willis  Robertson,  of  Virsioia 


extf:nsion  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Evening  Star.  March  18, 
containing  a  well-deserved  tributr  to  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robertson  1: 

ikBurm  AWASo 

The  selection  of  Representative  A  Wn.iis 
RoaitTsoN.  of  Virginia,  to  receive  tne  annual 
Field  and  Stream  award  for  the  outstanding 
conservation  accomplishment  in  1*45  brings 
well -deserved  recognition  to  a  man  who  has 
played  a  prominent  and  effective  part  In  the 
eonUBUlng  struggle  to  conserve  this  country's 
llah.  gaaoe  and  other  natural  reaources. 

Mr.  RoaarrsoN  is  one  of  that  company  of 
sportsmen  whoee  skill  with  rod  and  gun  is 
matched  by  their  persistent  and  effective 
efforts  to  prevent  thoughtless,  wasteful  deple- 
tion of  our  wildlife  resources.  As  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  State  Senate  in  1916  he 
sponsored  the  bill  which  set  up  that  SUte's 
game  department  and  warden  force,  'len 
years  Ister  he  was  appointed  chairmsn  of  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheriaa,  serving  in  that  post  untu  elected 
to  the  House  in  1932. 

After  coming  to  Congress  he  tntrcduc?d  a 
resolution  creating  the  Hotise  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Conservation  of  Wildlife  Resources, 
and  has  served  contlnaously  st  Its  chairman! 
Later  he  helped  to  draft  the  Duck  Stamp  Act 
and  the  Coordination  Act  uX  193\  Mr. 
BomxM-noit  also  is  *ell  known  as  cosponsor  of 
the  Pitt  man -Robertson  Grants-in-Aid  to 
States  Act.  which  is  financed,  so  far  as  the 
FMsraJ  contribution  Is  concerned,  by  an 
aaaeiidment  which  be  had  inserted  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Act  levying  a  10  punant 
excise  tax  on  guns  axMl  ammunitloa. 
requiring  aU  hunters  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  conserva;icn. 

Sine*   entering    Congr^s.    Mr.    Rosi 

has  devoted  much,  if  not  most,  of  his  tiir  ;  to 
his  work  as  a  member  of  the  Important  Ways 


and  Means  Committee.  As  the  Field  and 
Stream  award  testifies,  however,  he  has 
found,  and  will  continue  to  find,  time  for  t  is 
conJ'ervation  activities,  the  real  Importance 
of  which  generally  is  not  appreciated. 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Erennan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAssACHUsrrrs 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  on  R<v. 
Thoma.s  J.  Brennan.  pnstor.  Immaculate 
Conception  Church.  Revere,  Mas.'!.,  jy 
Bill  McMorrow.  which  appeared  in  tne 
Pilot.  Boston  Mass..  on  Saturdav.  Maroh 
16.  1946: 

Msrr  Tom  Pastok 

(By  Bill  Mt-Morrow) 

In  answer  to  many  requests  from  varied 
vptTions  of  our  archdiocese,  we  present  the 
^tory  of  Rev  Thomas  J.  Brennan.  Pastor  cf 
the  Immaculate  Conception  parish  in  Revere, 
where  Catholic  action  and  spirit  go  hand 
In  hand  luider  the  able  direction  of  the  vt  ry 
friendly  and  cordial  leader  who  seems  so  pro- 
foundly happy  in  his  present  pastorate. 

Father  Brennan  was  born  in  New  York  and 
was  educated  at  Boston  Latin  School.  09, 
Boatoo  College,  class  of  1913.  the  first  clafs  to 
graduate  at  University  Heights,  and  St  John's 
Seminary  In  Brighton.  Ordained  on  Match 
23.  1918,  at  the  Cathedral  by  Cardinal  OCin- 
nell.  he  was  assigned  to  St  Mary's  parish  In 
Aver  and  remained  for  3  years  until  ils 
transfer  to  St.  Mary,  Star  of  the  Sea  panali 
in  Bast  Boston.  Six  years  later  he  moved 
on  to  St.  Vincent's  In  South  Boston  for  a 
3-year  stay,  and  then  became  Superin- 
tendent of  Saint  Elizal)eth's  Hospital  in 
Brighton,  where,  for  the  next  8  years  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  gigantic  task  of  dire<:t- 
ing  the  activities  of  thu  large  8uburt>an  in- 
stitution. In  Augtist  of  1939  he  was  aaalfoed 
as  pastor  of  Immaculate  Conception  parL;h, 
Revere,  and  It  u  apparent  that  his  every  wish 
fur  happiness  has  been  ftilfllled  In  this  bt.sy 
section  of  our  diocese. 

Immaculate  Conception  Parish,  you  knew. 
Is  the  one  so  widely  known  for  iu  beauU:ul 
grounds,  juuged  by  many  authorities  as  per- 
haps the  most  t>eauttful  in  the  entire  c  ty 
of  Revere  during  the  summer  months  chiefiy 
because  of  the  unusual  display  of  flowers  and 
shrubk  on  the  parish  property,  a  direct  re- 
sult of  Father  Brennan  s  love  and  knowledge 
of  flowers  Between  the  church  and  the  nc- 
tory  stands  the  most  magnificent  grotx), 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  and  iandscar>ed  te- 
yond  compare,  with  plants,  flowers,  and  a 
carefully  groomed  lawn  all  laid  out  to  b««t 
honor  the  Mother  of  Ocd.  and  here  the  an- 
nual Msy  proc— slop  always  concludes  with 
the  Crowning  of  tb«  BICMcd  Virgin  at  tie 
Grotto,  amid  surroundings  carefully  prepared 
lor  the  occasion 

NoTXD  oacAMnoB 
A  capabl*  organ irer.  Father  Brennan.  ald.*d 
by  his  curates.  Rev  Jeremiah  ONeUl.  lUv. 
Jchn  Fogarty,  and  Rev.  Edward  Cowhlg.  the 
former  Boston  College  fooiball  star  of  t;ie 
Frank  L«ahy  era.  direcu  a  very  active  ladi<s' 
sodality  for  both  married  and  single  womcD, 
a  live-wire  Holy  Name  Society,  the  popoliU- 
CYO.  St.  Marys  Catholic  Club  m  the  high 
■chool.  and  an  enthusiasi.c  St.  VUiceut  cie 
Pmu  Conference  which  by  snd  Isrge  plays  sn 
Important  role  in  the  parish  and  each  of 
these  groups  Is  well  attended  and  ?ery  popu- 
lar With  all  parishioners. 
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The  school  system  at  Immaculate  Con- 
ception parish  Is  known  far  and  wide  for 
Its  high  standards,  and  is  considered  Just 
about  "tops"  In  Revere.  Supervised  by  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  the  many  advantages 
of  parochial  education  are  stressed,  and  each 
week  Father  Brennan  and  his  curates  lend  a 
hand  teaching  all  high-school  classes  In  re- 
ligion, devoting  4  hours  a  week  to  each  grade, 
freshmen,  sophomore.  Junior,  and  senior. 
An  excellent  visual-educational  program  is 
Just  another  Innovation  here,  and  the  school 
has  recently  purchased  a  talking-movie  ma- 
chine with  stereoptlcon  slide  films  which  are 
used  to  good  advantage  covering  many  sub- 
jects, all  of  which  presents  a  bird's-eye-view 
of  Father  Brennan's  ideas  along  the  educa- 
tional lines. 

A  firm  believer  In  the  old  adage  "It  matters 
little  if  you  have  won  or  lost — but  how  you 
played  the  game."  Father  Brennan  reinsti- 
tuted  the  athletic  program  so  popular  in 
Revere,  and  Immaculate  Conception  boys  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  League  in  basket- 
ball, football,  and  baseball.  Keenly  inter- 
ested in  their  activities,  the  pastor  attends 
their  games  when  parish  duties  will  jiermlt, 
and  he  Is  Indeed  proud  of  the  sportsmanship 
shown  by  his  boys,  win.  lose,  or  draw.  The 
expansion  of  the  football  program  has  met 
with  popular  approval,  and  to  give  the  lads 
the  benefit  of  excellent  coaching,  last  season 
"Tony  Comerford"  the  Immortal  "E.igle"  of 
the  Iron -Major  Cavanaugh  day,  was  engaged 
as  coach. 

INTEREST    IN    TOLTH 

The  doings  of  the  youngsters  always  com- 
mand Father  Brennan's  attention,  and  he 
is  actively  Interested  in  the  monthly  dance 
.■^pcnsmred  Jointly  by  the  CYO  and  St.  Mary  a 
Cttholic  Club,  conducted  In  the  Revere  City 
H.ill.  Here  the  boys  and  girls  enjoy  a  real 
old  fashioned  good  time  properly  supervised 
and  in  the  very  best  of  taste,  all  to  the  delight 
of  the  pastor  who  loves  them  so  much.  Last 
year  Father  Brennan  purchased  the  local 
Hibernian  Hall  for  the  youth  of  the  pari>h 
and  renamed  It  Father  Tlerney  Hall  in 
memory  of  a  former  pastor  known  through- 
out the  dt.strict  for  his  Intense  love  of  the 
little  ones.  And  then,  too,  the  annual 
Christmas  party  held  In  the  Revere  Theater 
is  Just  another  "regular"  In  the  life  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  parish. 

Genuinely  Interested  in  civic  affairs.  Father 
Brennan  is  chairman  of  the  beard  of  trustees 
of  the  Revere  Public  Library,  and  Is  chaplain 
of  the  Guild  of  St.  Appollonla.  the  Catholic 
Dentists  Guild  which  cares  for  and  super- 
vises the  dental  work  on  the  children  of  the 
[mrochlal  schools. 

The  spirit  expressed  and  the  Interest  In  cur- 
rent parish  functions  of  all  sorts  Is  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  Father  Brennan.  and 
he  is  particularly  delighted  with  the  keen 
Interest  In  the  athletic  program  shown  by 
the  Alumni  As.soclatlon.  "In  fact,"  Father 
Brennan  pointed  out,  "this  Interest  Is  parish- 
wide  and  everybody  seems  to  be  sincere  In 
their  efforts  to  keep  the  ball  a-rolling." 

The  church  Itself  is  simply  grand,  and  sim- 
plicity Is  the  outstanding  feature.  The  main 
altar  is  a  delight  to  view,  and  the  side  altars 
dedicated  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  to  Our  Lady 
are  equally  beautiful.  During  your  reporter's 
visit  the  statue  of  St.  Francis  Xavler  com- 
manded Immediate  attention,  banked  as  It 
was  with  fresh  cut  flowers  in  honor  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  novena  of  grace  then 
being  conducted,  "and  which."  Father  Bren- 
nan said,  "was  very  well  attended." 

Alter  a  visit  with  Father  Brennan  and  a 
quick  peek  into  the  record,  the  reason  for 
the  tremendous  Interest  in  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Parish  and  Its  devoted  pastor  Is  In- 
deed evident,  and  could  best  be  summed  up 
as  the  results  of  a  broad  program  of  Catholic 
action,  carefully  executed  over  the  years  by 
capable  organizers  in  behalf  of  an  unusually 
flue  group  ol  pariahionera  who  really  seem  to 
cara. 
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Russia's  Reaction  to  Winston  Churdiiiri 
Fulton,  Mo.,  Speech 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  19  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  of  last 
Sunday  by  Constantine  Brow-n. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Worried  Kremun  Weighs  Effect  oi  Church- 
ill TALK — Speech  at  Fulton  After  Intro- 
duction BY  Truman  Urged  Common  Front 
BY  English-speaking  Nations,  Rousinq 
Russian  Concern 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

Tlie  Russian  Government,  through  the  me- 
dium of  Izvestia,  Its  official  newspaper,  has 
sounded  the  alarm  that  If  Winston  Church- 
Ill's  suggestion,  contained  In  his  speech  at 
Fulton,  Mo.,  urging.  In  effect,  an  American- 
British  common  front.  Is  taken  seriously,  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  world  peace 
might  be  Jeopardized. 

Tlie  fact  that  Izvestia  lashed  out  only  a 
week  after  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  Is  taken  as 
an  indication  that  he  has  worried  -he  Krem- 
lin. As  a  rule,  when  something  unpleasant 
is  said  about  Russia,  the  counterattack  is 
quick  and  short. 

The  delay  in  making  an  Indignant  answer 
to  Mr.  Churchill's  speech  Is  regarded  in 
Washington  as  proof  that  the  Soviet  policy 
framers  carefully  discussed  Its  implications. 
They  replied  only  after  all  the  facts  leading 
to  the  speech  and  its  repercussions  In  the 
world  had  reached  Moscow.  No  one  can  pre- 
tend that  the  British  statesman  made  Just 
another  of  his  famous  "oratorical  diatribes." 

While  there  is  nothing  definite  to  prove 
that  he  had  informed  the  British  Cabinet 
of  what  he  was  going  to  say  In  America,  or 
that  he  had  come  to  these  shon's  for  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  warning  the  people  of 
this  country  of  the  dangers  ahead,  if  we  let 
Britain  down,  there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
President  Truman  and  his  principil  advisers 
were  fully  conversant  with  Mr.  Churchill's 
Ideas.  The  former  Prime  Minister  came  to 
Washington  February  10  from  Miami  for  the 
express  purpose  of  visiting  the  President. 
On  February  11  the  White  Houso  Issued  a 
statement  saying  that  Mr.  Truman,  Mr. 
Churchill,  and  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy, 
the  President's  personal  chief  of  staff,  had 
been  In  conference  In  the  President's  study 
at  the  White  House  from  8:30  p.  m.  to  1  a.  m.. 
and  that  the  conversation  dealt  "almost  ex- 
clusively '  with  a  discussion  of  plans  for  Mr. 
Churchill's  speech  at  Fulton  on  Mj.rch  5. 

called  a  spade  a  spade 

It  can  now  be  said  that  during  these  4I2 
hours  of  conversation  the  wartirae  British 
Prime  Minister  expounded  at  length  on  his 
views  about  the  world  situation  and  told 
President  Truman  that  unless  the  two  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations,  which  still  pKJSsess  the 
greatest  potential  air  and  naval  power  in  the 
world,  stood  together  against  ary  aggres- 
sions or  further  territorial  encroacliments  by 
Russia,  the  world  would  be  In  a  sad  plight 
and  the  UNO  would  become  merely  a  pious 
WLsh. 

Curing  the  talk  many  factual  matters  are 
said  to  have  been  disciissed  and  the  British 
leader  felt  free  to  call  a  spade  a  sptide. 


It  is  true  that  Mr.  Churchill  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  private  citizen  and  spoke 
as  such.  But  there  is  no  question  that  if 
Mr.  Truman  had  had  the  slightest  objection 
to  what  he  Intended  to  say  at  Fulton  he  could 
have  warned  him  that  It  would  have  been 
embarrassing  to  him  to  introduce  him  to  the 
public  and  to  be  on  the  same  platform. 
Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Churchill 
would  have  had  ample  time — 3  full  weeks — 
to  draft  an  Inocuous  speech  on  the  close  cul- 
ture and  language  ties  which  bind  the  United 
States  and  Britain. 

Most  political  quarters  In  Washington 
have  concluded  that  Mr.  Truman  knew  the 
tenor  of  the  former  Prime  Ministers  speech 
and  considered  It  a  good  thing  for  him  to  say 
It  at  this  time. 

Some  day.  In  the  distant  future,  when  the 
State  Department  will  be  in  a  position  to», 
reveal  many  of  the  secret  documents  it  pos- 
sesses, it  win  become  clear  that  had  Britain 
wanted  to  crush  Russia,  it  wotild  have  done 
so  easily  In  the  summer  of  1941  when  Hitler 
turned  against  Stalin,  his  erstwhile  ally.  If 
we  come  down  to  fundamentals  it  will  be 
discovered  that  Britain  fought  the  war  to 
maintain  her  empire,  without  which  she 
must  be  relegated  to  a  second-rate  nation. 

Germany  was  fighting  for  the  domination 
of  Europe.  She  was  particularly  anxious  to 
bring  under  the  Nazi  totalitarianism  the 
Balkans  and  particularly  the  enormously 
wealthy  Ukrainian  and  White  Russian  lands, 
together  with  the  oil-rlch  Caucasus  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  In  the  Ger- 
mans and  the  British  getting  together  in 
such  a  highway  robbery. 

BACKED   reds   COMPLETELY 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  then  the  par&mount 
figure  in  the  British  Government,  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  the  full  weight  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  behind  Russia.  Within  24  hours 
after  Hitlers  stab  at  Stalin,  he  placed  all 
Britain's  resources  at  Russia's  disposal  with- 
out asking  questicns  as  to  what  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
government  would  do  iu  the  future. 

The  strife  between  Russia  and  Britain  for 
the  domination  of  the  Near  East  and  India 
Is  i.early  100  years  old.  The  two  powers  long 
have  been  suspecting  and  growling  at  each 
other  over  those  Juicy  morsels  called  Iran  and 
India.  The  British  government,  headed  by 
Mr.  Churchill,  did  not  require  any  diplomatic 
assurances  from  Moscow  when  the  German 
hordes  invaded  Soviet  territory.  America 
soon  followed  suit,  principally  because  by 
helping  Russia  President  Roosevelt  figured  he 
was  helping  Britain,  "America's  bastion  in 
the  Atlantic."  These  are  historical  facts 
which  are  all  on  record. 

We  ended  the  war  with  a  great  military 
victory.  There  is  no  question  that  the  stand 
of  the  Russian  armies  again.st  the  Nazi  legions 
and  their  powerful  counterattacks  hastened 
the  victory  in  Europe.  But  It  Is  equally  true 
that  without  our  pouring  out  an  enormous 
amount  of  war  material  and  without  the 
threat  of  an  offensive  on  the  western  front 
from  the  combined  American  and  British 
armies,  the  Russian  resistance  would  have 
been  doomed.  Throughout  the  war,  after 
1942,  the  Germans  had  to  keep  on  the  west- 
ern and  southern  fronts  upward  of  125  divi- 
sions which  was  just  the  difference  between 
saving  or  destroying  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Throughout  the  war,  while  the  American 
and  British  governments  spoke  to  each  other 
firmly  in  many  instances,  they  both  humored 
and  cajoled  the  Russian  government.  None 
of  the  tcrrltori.'.l  demands  of  Premier  Stalin 
since  the  Tehran  Conference  was  denied. 
He  dominated  countries  which  we  had  prom- 
ised to  return  to  full  independence  and  ter- 
ritorial integrity.  Russia  became  the  spoiled 
child  of  the  American  and  British  govern- 
ments not  only  because  the  military  advisers 
of  both  countries  figured  that  without  her 
the  war  might  become  more  protracted  but 
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b  tter  exchange  .if  words  between  P^- 

ister  Bevln   and  Depnty  Commissar 

during  the  debate  about  Iran  were 

^ow    for    the    public    while    behind 

agreement.s    had    already    been 

rhere    hare    been    many    such    In- 

In     the     history     of     International 

IT!      Both  Mr   Bevln  and  Mr.  Vishin- 

in  dead  earnest. 
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STATIS  WANTS  UNO  TO  WOKK 

in  was  sure  that  Russia   intended 
h  further  into  Iran  and  move  east- 
India      He  looks  apprehen5ively 
missing  of  an  enormous  Russian  army 
eistern  and  western  borders  of  Tur- 
reallaes  that  Russia's  demands  for 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
ire  intended  to  sriueeze  Britain  out 
ire.     He   feels   that    the   chances 
surviving  depend  entirely  on  Amer- 
ude.  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
expressed  at  Fulton  not  only 
view,     but    also    those    of     his 
government.      A    private    individ- 
happens    to   be   at    the   same    time 
of  the  opposition  in  his  own  coun- 
uch  mere  freedom  of  speech  than 
of  the  government   who.  regard- 
t  he  thinks,  must  watch  his  dip- 
and  Qs 
only  In  the  last  4  weeks  that  the 
Government     realized     that     the 
appeasement  at  any  price  was  not 
le  debirable  results     President  Tru- 
his   chief   advisers  have  only  one 
domain   of  foreign    politics:    To 
UNO   a   real    instrument    for   the 
of  peace.     But  they  realue  now 
UNO  may    become   a    farce   as   gi- 
the  defunct  League  of  Nations  un- 
«    members    agree    wholeheartedly 
to   the  letter  and   spirit  of   the 
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looked  it  our  former  war  Msoclates  show  any 
definite  indications  that  they  do  not  Intend 
to  go  further  In  their  alms  to  Insure  Russia  s 
-strategic  frcntiers-  which  now  extend  much 
further  than  Stalin  hlmaelf  ever  believed 
poMlble  a  few  years  ago. 

OMiNoos  avucanoNs 

But  there  are  ominous  indications  that 
Rus-sia  Intends  to  go  even  further.  In  spite 
of  the  oiBctal  denials  '  in  which  people  have 
now  learned  to  place  little  credence,  there  la 
an  unqueetionable  massing  of  Russian  forres 
on  the  borders  of  Turkey—*  member  of  the 
UNO.  Reports  from  the  best  American 
scurces  in  eastern  Europe  ard  in  the  Middle 
Kast  not  only  confirm  these  "Bpeculstlons  * 
but  add  that  a  powerful  fifth  column  with 
headquarters  In  Moscow  and  Baku  Is  '"work- 
ing '  all  over  the  globe. 

The  purpose  of  this  fifth  column  is  to  dis- 
rupt the  countries  internally  and  thus  make 
easier  the  task  of  the  Red  warriors.  RuasU 
has  not  demobilized  a  single  man  without  re- 
placing him.  Its  armed  forces  are  conserva- 
tively estimated  at  between  1.^.000  000  and 
15.000000  men.  fully  armed  The  fair  ques- 
tion put  directly  and  cfnoially  to  Moscow  as 
to  why  the  U  S  S  R  needs  such  an  over- 
whelming  land  force  when  all  the  other  na- 
tions are  rapidly  reducing  their  own.  is  said  to 
have  remained  unanswered.  Any  nelghbcr 
who  has  a  covetous  eye  on  the  others  prop- 
erty m  a  lawless  country  is  naturally  suspect- 
ed when  he  keeps  an  arsenal  in  his  own 
house  when  the  other  has  nothing  more 
than  a  carving  knife  and  a  pistol. 


Puerto  Rico'f  Status 
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I  ussta  has  been  guilty  of  trampling 

-  feet  only  the  various  agreements 

the  Big  Three  or  their  representa- 

the  Teheran  days.     And  this  is  a 

which,  however,  could  be  over- 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JESUS  T.  PINERO 

■  ESmiNT  COM.VISSIONER    riOM    PCKITO   aiCO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEd 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  PINERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  ufider 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  which  was  published 
m  the  New  York  Times  of  March  11.  1946 
followed  by  a  letter  of  mine  addressed  to 
the  editor  commenting  on  the  magnifi- 
cent and  timely  editorial: 

ruwarto  aico's  statts 
The  present  controversy  between  Governor 
Tugwell  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  imular  legis- 
lature over  the  expressed  desire  of  the  Puerto 
Ricans  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Tugwell  s  successor  and  their  demand  for  a 
plebiscite  on  their  future  political  sutus 
call  attention  anew  to  the  colonial  problem 
facing  the  United  States.  In  this  problem 
Congress  seems  to  take  only  a  cursory  in- 
terest. Yet  it  IS  one  we  cannot  dodge  In- 
definitely If  we  are  to  live  up  to  our  best 
traditions,  and  if  we  are  to  do  Justice  to  the 
peoples  who  became  our  wards  during  our 
imperialist  days  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury  and  who  now  seek  the  opportunity  to 
decide  their  own  destinies. 

Governor  TugweUs  position  in  vetoing  the 
two  bUls— both  of  which  probably  will  be 
passed  over  his  veto— is  that  the  Puerto 
Ricans  are  only  antagonizing  Congress  and 
Jeopardizing  their  chances  for  congressional 
action  in  taking  such  positive  action  to  call 
attention  to  their  aspirations.  This  appears 
to  be  a  realistic  and  accurate  evaluation  of 
the  situation.  If  it  is.  then  it  u  equally  an 
Indictment   of  Congress. 

The  late  President  Boowvelt  and  President 
Truman  both  have  addressed  specml  messages 
to  Concreas  over  the  last  3  years  urging  pas- 
sage of  legislation  to  give  the  Puerto  Ricans 


greater  home  rule.  In  his  message  of  last 
October  16.  Mr  Truman  suggested  that  they 
be  allowed  to  Indicate  In  a  plebircite  not 
only  whether  they  preferred  a  different  status 
but  what  one  of  four  they  preferred.  IX'hen 
such  a  preference  had  been  voted,  he  wild 
that  we  should  be  prepared  to  grant  which- 
ever of  the  four  alterruitlves— home  aile. 
Btatehcxxl  Independence  or  dominion  sta- 
tus—the Puerto  Ricans  selected.  Three  years 
R30  In  his  special  message  urging  enactment 
of  a  bill  granting  a  larper  measure  of  h=mc 
rule — a  bill  which  the  Senate  pa«sed  but  the 
Hotise  shelved— Mr  Roosevrlt  .vaid  that  t  irre 
was  no  question  'of  the  Puerto  Ricans'  ab  :;ty 
now  to  administer  their  own  affairs." 

The  question  of  what  we  shall  do  with  our 

colonial    empire    must   seem    remote    to    the 

average  cittaen.    But  if  we  ourselves  are  not 

aware  of  It.  we  may  be  sure  the  rest  of  the 

world  Is.     We  cannot  ask  other  natloni.  to 

grant   Independence   or   autonomy    to    t  lelr 

colonies  If  our  own  Congress  U  lnsen-=i-lve 

to  the  ssplratlon  of  the  people  of  cur  pcs- 

sessions.     Even  a   benign  rule  such  as  ours 

has   been    generally    In    the    Philippines,    in 

Puerto  Rico.  In  Guam  and  In  Samoa  is  not 

good  enough  if  it  denies  to  the  perplet   of 

our  colonies  that  right  to  decidp  their  own 

destinies  to  which  the  great  •  of  the 

people  of  this  country  are   v  .art<dly 

dedicated      If  more  of  our  citizens  beci  me 

interested  In  the  problem  perhaps  Cong.e&s 

might  be  stimiUated  to  do  more  than    ust 

send  delegations  on  sightseeing  tours      With 

Governor  Tugwell  retulng.  this  would  be  an 

excellent  time  to  study  the  problem  of  Pui no 

Rico  and  produce  a  solution  that  does  cndit 

to  the  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

T^  ,*,     w^  M.«rH  12.  19  Hi. 

To  the  Eorroa.  thx  New  Yoax  Times 

Tcur  editorial  of  Monday.  March  11  if»4e 
on  Puerto  Rico's  Status,  turned  the"  spot- 
light once  more  a^in  on  the  desire  of  2  003  - 
000  American  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico  for  a 
voi^ce  in  the  selection  of  thpir  governor  i.nd 
other  public  officials,  and  In  the  determl  la- 
uon    of    their    permanent    future    political 

You  s»j  that  the  question  of  what  we 
Americana  shall  do  with  our  colonial  emilre 
must  s^m  remote  to  the  averape  citizen. 
Puerto  Ricans  understand  that;  they  krow 
that  Americans  living  in  Nevada  are  perh^ipe 
Just  as  unaware  of  conditions  in  Vermont 
^t.?!L^"t  '"  Tennessee  are  of  conditions  in 
S-uth  Dakota  But  they  are  puzzled  by  he 
conunued  protestations  of  our  Governm.-nt 
in  Washington  against  the  failure  of  ct  ler 
governments  elsewhere  situated  In  the  world 
to  give  dependent  peoples  .  voice  In  the  se- 
ini  i°?K  Z^*'*''  «°'"'^'"«  ocacinls.  When  .le- 
ni^  ^,^*  'on«  sustained  demands  of  Pue-to 

frn!n,      '^''';f-  "'^'y  "  American  citizens  m.ist 
accept  as  their  Chief  Executive  a   man  1  p- 

l^lT'^.^Ii^*'  President  and  confirmed   by 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Puerto  Ricans  do  not  vote  for  President; 
they  have  no  represenUUon  in  the  Sen- 
tn  ;»,     J^    ^"^    '    Resident    Commissiorer 

Jias^\.S^"^-  •""^'*'*   ''y  f^P"^'  ^°t'-  ''"o 
-!?>,        Z        ''"'  "°  '■"'*  '"  Congress.     Thus 

vour^'^tt  "°  '^"'^  **"*"  *°"'d  contradirt 
>our  sutement  that  our,  is  a  benign  rul- 
we  in  Puerto  Rico  know  that  we  arfdenJel 
the  right  to  decide  our  own  destinies 

More  than  60.000  of  our  young  men  fought 
in  the  war  against  Germany  and  Japar, 
Same  were  killed,  othe.^s  wounded -manv 
were  decorated  for  their  contributions  tii 
our  victory.  When  men  were  being  drafte<I 
elsewhere,  volunteer,  were  flJlin|  Puem 
Ricos  quou  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
RfrVn  !^*-  '"^^''^'^ta^y-  "PPlied  to  Puerto 
fh^  ir'!°w''"*  "°  *"*^^***  representauve  of 
the  people  had  a  voice  or  vote  in  its  enact- 
ment in  Congress.  I  am  certain  that  had 
there  been  Puerto  Rican   representaUves   in 

fhT^^  ."^^  w  **'*  '^''^'-  ^°  *P'«*  «n<l  «ct  for 
the  people,  they  would  have  voted  to  send 
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Puerto  Ricans  Into  battle  with  their  fellow 
Americans  and  our  allies. 

Under  the  Organic  Act.  an  act  of  Congress 
which  Is  the  Puerto  Rican  constitution  and 
which  no  Puerto  Rican  had  a  voice  in  accept- 
ing or  rejecting,  the  President  appoints  our 
Governor.  Attorney  General,  Auditor,  and 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Our  bicameral 
legislature,  elected  by  popular  vote,  can  pass 
laws  which  are  subject  to  three  forms  of  veto: 
first,  the  Presidentially  appointed  Governor 
can  veto  cur  laws;  second,  the  legislature 
then  can  pass  them  over  his  veto  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  but  the  Governor  can  appeal  to 
the  President,  who  can  kill  any  bill;  and, 
third.  If  a  law  on  the  bocks  should  be  dis- 
pleasing to  any  Member  of  Congress,  that 
Member  can  work  for  Its  repeal  by  the  Con- 
gress— without  any  voting  representative  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  people  to  oppose  such  ac- 
tion. Presidential  appointments,  with  United 
States  Senate  confirmation,  make  up.  also, 
our  Insular  Supreme  Court. 

Puerto  Rican  leaders  long  have  been  united 
In  the  purpose  of  achieving  for  the  Puerto 
Rican  people  the  right  by  plebiscite  to  ejfpress 
their  desires  In  the  highest  traditions  of 
democratic  procedure  as  Americans  prac- 
tice It:  a  popular  election  of  government  offi- 
cials, and  a  poll,  by  secret  ballot,  to  determine 
the  majority  wish  on  three  alternatives- 
statehood.  Independence,  or  dominion  status. 

The  late  President  Roosevelt  asked  Congress 
that  we  be  given  that  right;  President  Tru- 
man last  October  in  a  sjjecial  message  to  Con- 
gress urged  that  action  be  taken  to  settle  cur 
status  problem.  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
address.  Mr.  Truman  repeated  that  request; 
again  recently.  In  a  message  to  the  Caribbean 
Conference  he  reiterated  his  hope  that  Con- 
gress would  act. 

I  agree  with  your  editorial  when  you  say 
th.Tt  "if  more  of  cur  citizens  become  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  perhaps  Congress  might 
be  stimulated"  to  take  some  sort  of  action.  I 
thank  you  for  your  clear  exposition  of  our 
problem  and  I  feel  confident  that  the  ma- 
jority of  ray  people  Join  me  in  expressing  our 
gratitude. 

Sincerely, 

J.  T.  P1NEF.0. 

Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto  Rico. 


Relief  for  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  18,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. President  Truman  has  yielded  to 
public  appeal  and  removed  the  barrier  to 
the  shipment  of  food  and  medicine  and 
clothing  to  the  starving  people  in  cen- 
tral Europe.  Here  is  a  victory  for  pub- 
'lic  opinion  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
necessary  items  will  reach  those  v.ho 
suffer  in  greater  quantities  in  the  next 
few  months.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  will  respond  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity. They  are  pleased  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  reconsidered  this  matter  and 
acted  favorably. 

Mr.  SE>eaker,  under  previous  order,  I 
am  offering  a  timely  editorial  on  this 
subject  that  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Century  for  March  6,  1946: 

THE   raESIDENT  RELENTS 

Too  little  and  almost  too  late,  President 
Truman  has  relented.  He  has  partially  re- 
moved the  official  barrier  which  for  8  months 


has  prevented  the  churches  and  other  private 
agencies  from  sending  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine  to  the  people  of  Oerniany.  His 
order  permitting  the  shipment  of  2.000  tons 
a  month  of  relief  supplies  constitutes  an  ad- 
mission of  the  truth  of  the  chaige.  repeat- 
edly made  in  thes?  columns,  that  the  princi- 
pal obstacle  to  the  extension  of  such  aid  has 
been  the  President.  At  the  end.  even  the 
American  military  government  ii.  Germany 
and  the  Department  of  State  we  e  publicly 
alined  with  the  agencies  of  mercy  against 
the  President.  Both  had  Issued  .-tatementa 
saying  they  saw  no  further  reason  why  pri- 
vate bodies  might  not  send  relief  supplies. 
Only  the  President  barred  the  wa  ^ 

New  the  White  House  has  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  outraged  public  opin  on,  which 
was  placed  in  the  false  position  of  having  to 
prove  that  it  wris  not  callous  and  vindictive. 
Eleven  groups  have  been  organized  into  the 
Council  for  Relief  Agencies  License*!  for  Oper- 
ation in  Germany.  The  body  through  which 
most  of  the  churches  of  Protestaatism  will 
work  is  the  Church  Committee  0:1  Overseas 
Relief  and  Reconstruction,  297  Fcurth  Ave- 
nue, New  ■york  10.  It  is  an  affiliate  of  both 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churchef;  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches.  This  :ommitte6  * 
maintains  the  church  relief  warehouse  at  New 
Wind.sor.  ?.Id.,  to  which  all  mai.erials  in- 
tended for  Germany  should  be  shipp<»d.  The 
Friends.  Brethren;  Mennonlte,  Unitarian, 
Lutheran,  and  Roman  Catholic  relief  organ- 
izations are  also  members  of  the  (ommittee, 
since  each  Is  prepared  to  send  workers  and 
supplies  into  Germany.  Both  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  the  CIO  are  likewise  member:;. 

Church  people  throughout  America  will 
hall  with  satisfaction  the  end  of  the  presi- 
dential ban  on  relief  to  our  former  foes. 
They  were  the  first  to  protest  against  the 
Potsdam  pclicy  when  it  was  announced  6 
months  ago.  Since  that  time  they  have  un- 
ceasingly cried  cut  against  the  administra- 
tion of  that  policy,  which  went  lieyond  the 
announced  peal  of  keeping  the  available 
food  down  to  the  minimum  necessary  to 
prevent  "disease  and  unrest."  Representa- 
tives of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and 
of  various  denominations  have  repeatedly 
gone  to  Washington  to  urge  the  relaxation 
of  the  ban  on  private  relief.  They  were 
subjected  to  the  usual  "run-arcund  '  which 
always  appears  when  officials  seek  to  con- 
fuse and  circumvent  the  will  of  the  people. 
But  the  churchmen  persisted  £.nd  finally 
carried  their  concern  to  the  President,  with 
whom  the  responsibility  lay  all  along. 

Thus,  once  more,  the  church  has  a  right 
to  claim  that  it  has  not  been  recreant  to  its 
obligation.  Despite  the  fact  that  there  were 
a  few  churcli  leaders  who  dec  ared  their 
readiness  to  accept  official  assurances  that 
all  was  well,  the  churches  at  large  were  not 
deceived.  Tliey  spoke  for  humanity.  They 
raised  their  voices  against  revenge  and  ruth- 
lessness.  and  the  people  of  Air. erica  have 
given  them  their  support. 

But  now  we  must  do  more  tban  speak. 
We  must  act.  We  must  make  sure  that  every 
ounce  of  supplies  permitted  under  the  pres- 
ent regulation  is  promptly  dispached.  We 
have  now  reached  the  bitterest  point  in  the 
worst  winter  of  suxTering  humanity  has  ever 
known.  As  the  Christian  community  in  this 
well-fed  country  enters  Lent,  it  cannot  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal  of  the  Church  Com- 
mittee on  Overseas  Relief  and  Reconstruction 
to  (1)  give  the  equivalent  of  one  meal  a 
week  to  the  relief  funds  of  the  churches 
above  any  gift  previously  planned;  (2)  give 
up  some  customary  expenditure  for  that  pe- 
riod and  turn  it  to  relief;  and  (3)  give  some- 
thing from  savings  that  would  constitute  a 
truly  sacrificial  gift.  "For  Christians  at  this 
Lenten  and  Easter  period,  the  suffering  of 
humanity  must  be  the  suffering  of  our  Lord. 
It  is  into  that  suffering  that  Christians  try 
to  enter  especially  at  this  season  of  our 
Lord's  passion,  his  crucifixion  and  resurrec- 
tion.   In  this  year  above  all  others,  we  can 


offer  a  moving  demonstration  of  our  alle- 
giance to  Christ  by  fulfilling  his  teaching 
for  the  Good  Samaritan  for  those  who  sit 
In  darkness  In  our  time." 

We  must  continue  to  speak  for  humanity 
until  all  limitations  are  lifted  on  the  amount 
of  supplies  that  may  be  sent.  Who  are  these 
people  in  Washington  who  would  set  arbi- 
trary limiU  on  the  exercise  of  Christian  char- 
ity? By  what  authority  do  they  determine 
that  2  000  tons  a  month  adequately  repre- 
sents the  compassion  of  American  Christi- 
anity? The  churches  were  compelled  during 
the  war  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  state, 
which  for  the  first  time,  .>;o  far  as  this  coun- 
try was  concerned,  adopted  starvation  as  an 
instrument  of  policy.  But  the  war  is  over. 
Only  the  fiction  of  its  continuance  gives  the 
President  the  thin  legalism  through  which 
he  assumes  to  speak  on  this  matter.  We 
must  cut  through  this  fiction.  We  must  not 
rest  until  all  limits  are  removed,  until  Indi- 
viduals are  permitted  to  send  assistance  to 
Individuals  in  Germany  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  until  the  mails  are  opened.  Not 
until  this  happens  can  the  churches  and  the 
labor  unions  do  their  work  of  reconciliation. 

The  end  of  the  war  marked  the  end  of 
slaughter  by  bullets  and  bombs.  But  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  large-scale  extermi- 
nation by  starvation  and  cold.  The  knowl- 
edge that  this  killing  was  continuing  could 
not  be  concealed,  although  efforts  were  made 
to  keep  the  facts  from  the  public.  This 
knowledge  lies  like  a  heavy  weight  on  the 
conscience  of  our  Nation.  The  churches 
speak  for  that  conscience.  They  demand 
th.1t  war-imposed  shackles  on  human  decency 
be  broken.  They  do  it  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  only  real  sacrifices  which  anybody  will 
make  to  alleviate  the  world's  agony  will  be 
made  by  people  in  the  churches  and  the  labor 
unions  who  voluntarily  share  their  food  and 
clothing.  They  know  that  If  the  Government 
ships  every  ounce  of  food  It  says  it  Intends 
to  ship,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
EtlU  consume  per  capita  more  meat,  more 
wheat  flour,  more  eggs,  and  more  milk  than 
they  did  before  the  war.  They  are  revolted 
by  the  thought  that  in  this  hour  of  human- 
ity's tragedy,  nobody  In  this  land  Is  allowed 
to  share  his  bounty  in  any  way  that  makes  a 
real  difference. 

But  the  churches  are  concerned  not  only 
with  the  relief  of  suffering  but  also  with  the 
restoration  of  community.  If  eventually  the 
people  of  the  former  enemy  countries  are  to 
be  restored  to  full  participation  in  world  af- 
fairs, that  process  must  have  a  beginning 
now.  It  can  begin  only  on  a  person -to-persou 
basis.  When  a  churchman  gives  a  little  mlilc 
to  a  starving  German  child,  his  act  says  to 
that  child  and  to  his  parents  and  to  all  who 
know  about  it  that  the  human  race  is  one  and 
that  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  broken  every- 
where else,  still  hold  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
When  an  American  Christian  comes  with 
clothing  for  people  who  are  freezing  in  the 
ruins  of  their  shattered  homes,  he  not  oniy 
warms  bodies  but  stirs  up  a  spark  of  hope  in 
hearts  that  have  yielded  to  despair.  His  act 
of  humanity  is  the  first  step  toward  the  re- 
construction of  civilized  world  community. 

Bsyond  that  is  the  task  defined  by  the 
Potsdam  policy  of  complete  deindustrlallza- 
tlon  of  Germany.  In  its  essence,  this  policy 
means  that  70,000.000  people  are  compelled  to 
live  In  an  area  that  never  produced  food  for 
more  than  30.000.000  and  live  on  the  products 
of  farming  and  what  has  been  called  "a 
cuckoo-clock  economy."  Even  If  agricultural 
production  in  this  area  Is  doubled,  10,000.000 
people  are  doomed  eventually  to  die.  Farm 
production  can  be  increased,  but  it  cannot 
be  doubled.  The  only  possible  hope  that 
millions  of  people  can  attain  even  self-sup- 
port rests  in  the  establishment  of  industries 
and  In  freedom  to  exchange  their  product* 
for  food  and  clothing.  The  President's  de- 
cision permitting  civilian  agencies  to  send 
In  a  little  relief  represents  the  first  signifi- 
cant break  in  the  wall  of  death  with  which 
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surrounded  this  nation  In  the  heart 

The   breach   must   be   widened. 

breaches  must  be  made  until  the  whole 

razed  to  the  gfound.    That  will  take 

more  time  than  the  advancing  chaos 

Euiope  will  allow.     But  a  beginning  has 

made  and  the  forces  of  decency  have 

tegun  to  fight. 
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vXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


l^ON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 


OF   DELAWARE 

IN  -^E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN'TATniS 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Ur.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  fdJowing  editorial  from  the  Phila- 
delphija  Record  of  March   19.   1946: 
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THE  SOLDIIH  — WE  REMEMBER  THEM 

NOW 

the  soldier  we  adore 
of  danger,  not  before; 
danger  passed,  and  all  things  righted, 
forgotten  and  the  soldier  slighted  ' 
little   verse   la  a  couple   of   hundred 
It  is  attributed  to  a  veteran  who 
under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  one 
ton  Churchill's  ancestors. 
/(merlcan5  are  fast  forgetters. 

taken   the  dispute  over  Soviet  ex- 

wtde.spread  fear  In  the  hearts  of  our 

3f  a  Russian  attempt  to  dominate  the 

0  make  us  realize  how  much  we  have 
n 

1  why  the  Record  urges  Congress — 
extend  selective  service  for  the  rest 


vote  universal  military  training, 
increase    the    badly    cut    Army   and 

opriatlons. 

months    ago    Uncle    Sam    had    the 

finest    Army.     What    we    *'ave    now. 

Elsenhower  says,  is  an  Army  which 

rnjuire  a  year  to  make  It  as  good  as 

y  was  !  1  1940. 

months  ago  the  United  States  Air 
second   to  none.     Today   it   isn't 
su|Bcient  to  meet  our  peacetime  com- 
according  to  General  Spaatz. 
months  ago  ours  was  a  four-ocean 
"ioday  It  has  dwlndld  until  it  Is  again 
lecond  to  Britain's, 
months ^o  there  was  no  such  wide- 
ear    in    American    hearts    that    the 
JoU   shows   exists    there    today;    nor 
fear  In  the  hearts  of  other  peoples, 
be  asked.  Whom  will  we  be  prepar- 
flbht? 

aMwer   is  that  we  will  be  preparing 

>wn  protection. 

nited  States  has  no  wish   for  war 
nation. 
pbeslble  proof  of  that  U  the  pell-mell 
"  our  demobilization. 
United  States  certainly  has  no  wish 

1th  Russia, 
p^-oof  of  that  Is  the  long  succession 
from    the    Baltic    to    the 


appei  isements. 


with  Russia  today  Is  not  Iran: 

is  whether   Russia   is   going   to 

to   grab   whatever    land,   wherever 

whenever  she  wants  to. 

n  armies  since  VJ-day  have  crossed 

They  have   Intimidated  no  for- 

lents.     They  have  occupied  no 

of  a  sovereign,  independent  nation. 

Uncle  Sam  torn  up  any  treaties. 


Isiue 
issue 


govi  rnments. 


Instead,  a  further  rut  of  M  000,000.000  in 
the  Navy  appropriation  Is  before  Congress. 
With  It.  a  cut  of  tTOOO  000.000  for  the  Army 

Now  me  find  that  our  demobilization  is 
being  misunderstood  in  the  world.  Our  will 
for  peace  Is  being  taken  for  weakness. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  said,  in  his 
St    Patrick's  Day  speech: 

"Our  weakness  Incited  (Germany  and 
Italy)  to  ever  bolder  aggressions.  This 
tragic  experience  makes  us  realize  that  weak- 
ness Invites  aggression." 

We  learn  that  our  voice  does  not  command 
the  same  respect  in  world  affairs  that  It  did 
7  months  ago. 

So  we've  got  to  get  back  into  shape. 

Yes;  there  will  be  opposition,  scorn,  and 
sneers. 

Remember  the  people  who  laughed  at 
President  Roosevelt's  preparedne«s  progrant 
In  1939  and  1940? 

Hitler  wiped  those  laughs  ott  in  1941. 


This  Changing  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OK 


HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REl  RESENT ATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Constantine  Brown  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  March  16.  1946: 

THIS  CHANCING  WORLD 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
Russia's  attitude  regarding  the  Near  East 
and  Middle  East  is  due.  among  other  things. 
to  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of  the  psy- 
chology of  the  English-speaking  people. 
This  belief,  which  has  been  lingering  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  policy  framers.  has 
been  further  confirmed  by  reports  from  high 
American  observers  who  are  keeping  Wash- 
ington posted  on  the  situation. 

These  officials  believe  that  If  by  some  firm 
action  the  Moscow  government  could  be  con- 
vinced that  the  American  people  would  not 
hesitate  to  allow  their  Government  to  throw 
the  whole  weight  cf  America's  strength  on 
the  side  of  right  and  Justice,  as  expressed 
In  the  UNO  Charter,  there  might  be  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Government. 
The  rapid  and  heedless  demobilization  of 
America  s  military  machine,  accompanied  by 
troubles  in  the  various  theaters,  has  made  a 
deeper  Impression  on  the  Moscow  rulers  than 
was  actually  Justified  by  facts. 

Russia  has  a  most  perfect  and  complete 
Intelligence  service  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  Brazil  to  Canada.  Her  agents, 
however,  are  employees  of  a  totalitarian  state 
who  are  reporting  to  their  chiefs  facts  col- 
ored in  a  way  to  please  them  OtherwUe. 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  secret  funds 
could  not  be  Justified. 

According  to  the  badly  depleted  American 
security  services,  some  of  the  demonstrations 
of  our  homesick  soldiers  have  been  Instigated 
by  subversive  agents  who  can  be  found  in 
many  unlu  of  the  Army  The  success  of 
the  demonstratloiis  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
ploited by  agents  of  the  Russian  NKVD 
(secret  service)  In  the  United  States  as  a 
definite  Indication  that  America  has  become 
powerless  so  far  as  its  military  machine  Is 
concerned. 

The  Soviet  agents  are  able  to  cite  examples 
of  how  strcng  the  Russian  influence  Is  In  this 
country. 

There  is  a  small  number  ci  extreme  leftist 
publications  in  this  country  which,  while  net 
1- 


sttemptlng  to  spread  Communist  ideologies, 
are  following  Moscow's  line  of  policy  as  faith- 
fully as  Izvestla  or  Pravda.  While  thtir 
circulations  are  limited,  they  are  far  more 
vociferous  than  the  other  American  news- 
papers and  have  adopted  the  attitude  that 
the  "King  can  do  no  wrong."  To  these  publi- 
cations must  be  added  a  number  of  radio 
commentators  who  have  taken  the  same  line 
by  bitterly  attacking  anyone  who  regarcis 
Russia's  present  aggressive  methods  as  intei- 
ferlng  with  the  peace  of  the  world. 

All  this  Is  reported  back  to  Moscow  and 
strengthens  the  belief  of  Russia's  general 
staff  and  poliry-framers  that  there  Is  nothing 
that  can  stand  up  to  the  Soviet  drive  for  ter- 
ritorial and  political  aggrandizement. 

Even  the  appeasement  policies  followed  by 
the  American  Go-ernment  since  1»43  are  mis- 
understood In  Moscow.  Instead  of  b.-lng  in- 
terpreted in  their  true  light  as  a  desperate  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  lasting  peace  after  the 
havoc  created  by  the  war— they  are  looked  on 
as  a  sign  cf  weakness  and  helplessness  of  a 
decadent  pluto-democracy. 

Hitler  made  the  same  mistake  in  regard  to 
the  United  States.  He.  too.  had  a  formid.ible 
fifth  column  in  this  country  and  was  con- 
vinced that  whatever  the  American  Govern- 
ment's plans  for  an  intervention  might  be. 
the  American  people's  hatred  cf  war.  sup- 
ported by  an  extravagant  propaganda  and  by 
tens  of  thousands  of  would-be  saboteurs 
could  paralyze  the  American  military  efTort. 
The  widespread  discontent  expres.'-ed  in  thLi 
country  over  the  first  draft  bill  and  the  fact 
that  cur  young  soldiers  had  to  be  trained 
with  wooden  machine  guns  and  make-believe 
tanks,  was  regarded  as  a  sign  that  America's 
war  effort  could  never  be  any  mere  than  a 
token. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  by  all  tho.«e  who  wish 
to  preserve  world  peace  and  see  Ruseia  be- 
come a  useful  and  constructive  adjunct  In 
the  family  of  nations  that  Moscow  will  not 
fall  in  the  same  error  as  Berlin. 


Unnecessary  Cruelty  to  Animals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF   NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRtr^SENTATn'ES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Monday.  March  11.  issue,  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun-Telegraph  ran  an  editorial  entitled 
"Unnecessary  Cruelty.'  The  editorial  is 
worth  reading. 

If  we  are  to  avoid  war.  cruelty  and 
brutality  in  the  future,  we  should  prac- 
tice humanity  at  home  We  should  not 
unnecessarily  torture  dumb  animals  or 
brutally  and  cruelly  maim  and  destroy 
them  unless  there  is  a  real  necessity 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

VlttnCTSSMT  CRtm,TT 

The  intention  of  Navy  authorities  to  place 
live  animals  on  the  warships  that  will  serve 
M  targeu  of  atom  bombs  next  May  in  the 
Pacific  has  drawn  a  vigorou.'.  protest  from 
the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  of  Victoria.  Brltisli  Coliimbia 

In  telegrams  to  Prc.Mdeiu  Truman  and  the 
American    IT  ..    Society,    our    Canadian 

neighbors  ,  such  use  of  animals  as 

ghastly  cruelty,  demand  flint  this  phase  rf 
the  plan  be  abandoned,  and  urtje  the  Amer- 
ican scc.ety  to  oppose  with  all  it*  sueiictii 
the  perpetration  of  this  ghastly  cruelty 
Tlie  Victoria  society  ts  absolutely  right 
There  is  no  need  to  subject  animals  to  th's 
experiment  under  Uie  pretext  of  finding  out 
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what  might  happen  to  human  beings  when 
exposed  to  atom  explosion. 

We  already  Icnow  what  can  and  does  hap- 
pen. 

Human  beings  are  killed  by  the  blast  or 
burned  to  death  by  the  intense  heat;  they 
develop  internal  disorders  that  result  either 
in  a  quick  or  a  slow  death. 

If  llie  experimenters  are  anxious  to  find 
out  this,  they  already  have  thousands  of 
actual  cases  to  examine  amcn^  the  human 
dead  ar.d  the  human  survivors  of  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki. 

There  is  already  an  extensive  research  on 
the  subject  by  Japanese  and  American  ob- 
servers. 

Why.  then,   indulge  In  the  macabre  and 

ghoulish  extreme  of  subjecting  dogs,  goats, 

pigs,  and  other  beasts  to  the  atomic  inferno? 

What  earthly  good  is  it  to  prove  that  the 

atom  bomb  will  Icill  a  goat? 

And  If  an  animal  should  survive  the  blast, 
and  if  the  body  should  be  recovered,  will  the 
findings  demonstrate  at  all  what  might 
happen  to  human  tissue? 

It  is  absurd  to  argue  a  scientific  reason  for 
this  slaughter  As  our  friends  from  Victoria 
say  to  President  Truman,  this  proposed  test 
on  living  animals  is  merely  "cruel,  barbarous 
and  a  serious  reflection  on  your  national 
character." 

That  Is  the  core  of  the  Usue.  Just  as  it  is 
the  core  of  the  case  against  the  established 
practice  of  vivisection:  The  moral  fiber  of 
the  people  who  indulge  in  pseudo-scientific 
Fadlsm  and  of  those  who  condone  it,  is 
damaged,  we-'kened  and  eventually  lost. 

This  danger  could  conceivably  be  risked  If 
the  gain  In  knowledge  should  compensate,  if 
the  benefits  to  humanity  should  be  so  great 
or  unique  that  lor  the  moment  the  end 
mlcrht  appear  to  Justify  the  means. 

But  such  Is  not  the  case,  either  in  the 
proposed  experiment  or  in  the  systematic 
butchering  of  vivisection. 

Let  us  by  all  means  experiment  with  our 
new  weapon,  but  let  us  leave  animals  out 
of  it.     They  are  helpless  and  innocent. 

Their  suffering  or  death  will  add  not  one 
lota  to  our  learning,  resolve  no  question  con- 
cerning the  endurance  or  frailty  of  human 
flesh. 

Lot  us  not  shame  our  own  humanity  by 
stooping  to  this  barbarity. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  serious  reflection  on 
our  character,  and  actually  run  contrary  to 
our  true  character  which  is  one  of  enlight- 
ened and  compassionate  respect  for  life. 
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The  Military  Occupation  of  Germany — 
An  Example  of  the  Weakness  of  Our 
Foreign  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish 
to  include  the  second  half  of  a  speech  on 
the  military  occupation  of  Germany — an 
example  of  the  weakness  of  our  foreign 
policy,  delivered  by  Col.  Bernard  Bern- 
stein, formerly  Director  of  the  Finance 
Division  and  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Investigation  of  Cartels  and  External  As- 
sets. Office  of  Military  Government, 
United  States-Germany,  before  a  dinner 
of  the  National  Citizens  Political  Action 


Committee    at    the   Commodore   Hotel, 
New  York,  on  January  31,  1946: 

What  has  happened  in  Germany  during  the 
Elx  months  that  have  elapsed  since  Potsdam? 
Rus.sia's  main  concern   is  to  insure  that 
Germany  can  never  again,  either  alone  or  In 
combination  with  other  powers,  threaten  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.     Ru£s;a 
and  its  military  government   personnel   are 
not  torn  by  clashes  of  policy  or  practice.     The 
U   S.  S.  R.  was  sympathetic  to  the  Potsdam 
agreement.     Although  in  many  respects  In- 
formation coming  from  the  Soviet  zone  of 
Germany  Is  not  as  complete  as  one  would 
like,  a  recent  visit  into  the  Soviet  zone  by 
American     press     correspondents     confirms 
other  evidence  that  the  Russians  prccesdcd 
unhesitatingly    to    carry    out    the    Potsdam 
a.?reement,   that    the   Russians   are   doing    a 
competent  Job  in  administering  their  zoAe. 
and  that  they  have  far  surpassed  both  the 
British  and  our  own  officials  in  carrying  out 
the  objectives  of  the  Potsdam  agreement  for 
the   demilitarization,   denazification,   dccan- 
tralizatlon.   and   industrial   disarmament   of 
Germany.     In  their  zone  the  Russians  have 
broken  the  oack  of  the  military  and  Junl:er 
classes  by  widespread  arrests  and  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  Junker  estates  into  small  12>;i- 
acre  land  holdings,  which  have  been  given  to 
the  German  peasants;  Nazis  and  leading  Ger- 
man industrialists  and  financiers  either  Ced 
that  zone  before  the  arrival  of  the  Russ  ans 
or  were  arrested  after  the  Russians'  arrival; 
substantial  amounts  of  industrial  properties 
have  been  removed  from  that  zone;  and  the 
highly   centralizfd    industrial    and    financial 
controls  that  formerly  characterized  all  Ger- 
many have  been  effectively  destroyed  in  the 
Russian    zone    of    Germany.     The    Russians 
strongly  support  an  effective  and  mandatory 
law  for  the  destruction  of  cartels.     They  have 
encouraged    agricultural    production.     They 
have  encouraged  production  in  the  industrial 
plants  permitted   to  remain   in   their  zone. 
Actual     Industrial     production    from     those 
plants  has  revived  more  quickly  than  in  the 
American  zone.     The  Russians  have  demon- 
strated that  the  Potsdam  program  for  Ger- 
many was  not  a  policy  of  lunacy  or  of  com- 
plete destruction  as  some  British  and  Amer- 
icans   have     insisted.     The    Russians    have 
shewn  that  It  was  possible  to  reduce  enor- 
mously Germany's  war-making  capacity  and 
still    have   a   productive   economy   sufBclent 
to  maintain  a  decent  and  orderly  llle. 

The  British  authorities  have  also  under- 
stood the  true  import  of  the  Potsdam  Agree- 
ment. Though  the  British  hand  approved 
the  Agreement,  the  British  heart  and  mind 
opposed  It.  The  British  policy  as  to  Ger- 
many Is  cf  a  piece  with  the  British  policy  and 
practice  throughout  the  world.  Britain  Is 
determined  to  maintain  Itself  as  a  substan- 
tial equal  of  the  United  States  and  of  Russia. 
Britain  Ijelieves  that  to  do  this,  she  must  be- 
come the  dominant  power  of  a  bloc  i.t 
countries  and  colonies  throughout  the  world. 
Britain  wants  western  Europe  as  a  part  cf 
this  bloc.  She  wants  Germany,  or  at  least 
the  western  zone  of  Germany,  as  part  of  that 
bloc.  Britain  is  also  following  Its  tradi- 
tional policy  of  balance  of  power  In  Europe. 
To  that  end  she  needs  a  Germany  strong 
enough  to  serve  as  a  counterweight  to  Russia. 
Both  British  Tory  and  Labor  Governments 
have  sought  to  build  up  rather  than  to  re- 
duce Germany's  Industrial  strength.  Britain 
seeks  to  cloak  Its  true  program  in  Germany 
by  talking  about  humanitarian  treatment  of 
the  Germans  and  Europe's  needs  for  Ger- 
many's production.  Britain  also  expects  to 
profit  from  Germany's  industrial  production, 
particularly  if  Britain  continues  in  control 
of  the  Ruhr,  which  is  at  present  In  the 
British  zone.  The  so-called  effective  ad- 
ministration of  military  government  in  the 
British  zone  must  be  viewed  against  this 
background.  Britain  has  made  even  less 
progress  than  have  we  In  taking  the  measures 


required  under  the  Potsdam  Agreement  for 
the  demilitarization,  denazification,  decen- 
tralization, and  delndustrlalization  of  Ger- 
many. Britain  has  thus  far  successfuUy  op- 
posed effective  destruction  of  German  cartels. 
Britain  is  now  opposing  t'le  Russian.  French, 
and  Amcrlcrn  proposal  for  the  reduction  of 
Germany's  steel-production  capacity.  More- 
over, in  the  British  zone  there  has  been 
unanimity  among  all  officials  as  to  what  wi.s 
sound  British  policy. 

France  occupies  the  least  important  of  the 
four  zones.  France  has  lacked  a  well-trained 
organization  to  discharge  its  military  gov- 
ernment responsibilities.  However.  France 
has  supported  those  provisions  of  the  PoU- 
dam  Agreement  which  it  regards  as  effec- 
tively weakening  Germany's  capacity  to 
threaten  the  future  peace  and  security  of 
the  world.  France  believes  that  the  Potsdam 
Agreement,  in  falling  to  settle  the  western 
boundaries  of  Germany,  does  not  adequately 
protect  France  against  future  German  ag- 
gression. To  secure  such  protection.  France 
has  requested  that  the  Allied  Powers  agree 
to  the  Internationalization  of  the  Ruhr  and 
the  western  Rhineland.  France  refuses  to 
proceed  with  programs  dealing  with  Ger- 
many as  an  economic  unit  untU  France  gets 
the  protection  she  feels  she  requires.  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  refused  to  accept  earlier  pro- 
posals made  by  the  French.  However,  there 
is  an  increasing  body  of  support  In  this 
country  for  internationalizing  the  Ruhr  and 
the  Rhineland.  provided  that  it  is  done  on 
a  sufficiently  broad  basis  to  insure  that  these 
r.reas  will  not  be  returned  to  Germany  or 
form  part  of  a  western  bloc,  and  provided 
that  the  industrial  disarmament  provisions 
o:  the  Potedam  agreement  are  applied  to  the 
Ruhr  and  Rhineland. 

In  the  American  zone  in  Germany  the  In- 
ternal struggles  which  stem  from  conflicting 
views  as  to  sound  policy  have  resulted  in 
only  half-hearted  efforts  to  carry  out  Pots- 
dam and  JCS  1067.  And  in  many  important 
Instances  even  these  half-hearted  efforts  oc- 
curred only  because  the  American  press  had 
exposed  prior  failures 

For  example,  last  August  our  political  di- 
vision, which  was  charged  with  coordinating 
the  denazification  program  In  the  American 
zone,  stated  in  a  report  that  the  denazifi- 
cation program  was  substantially  complete 
in  the  American  zone.  In  September  and 
October  the  American  press  reported  the  lack 
of  sympathy  for  the  denazification  program 
on  the  part  of  many  American  officials  In 
Germany  and  their  failure  to  carry  out  the 
denazification  program.  Thereafter,  the  de- 
nazification program  in  the  American  zona 
was  somewhat  more  effectively  enforced. 
Even  today  the  official  report  of  General 
Clay's  staff  admits  that  the  denazification 
program  Is  far  from  completed.  Neverthe- 
less, many  of  the  officials  responsible  for  Its 
enforcement  continue  to  be  unsympathetic 
to  the  pro-am.  Although  some  of  these 
officials  and  others  have  voiced  the  fear  that 
the  United  States  denazification  program 
might  cause  a  break-down  of  civil  adminis- 
tration and  of  the  economic  structure  In  the 
United  States  zone,  an  official  report  by 
General  McNarney  says  that  no  sound  baals 
for  such  opinions  has  materialized. 

The  security  of  the  world  requires  the  ob- 
literation of  the  German  general  military 
staff.  The  numl>er  of  individuals  involved 
Is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  thousand.  At 
a  minimum  such  persons  should  be  exiled 
from  Germany  or  be  placed  In  prison  outside 
of  Germany  so  that  they  could  not  possibly 
assist  in  reconstituting  a  military  force  in 
Germany.  Key  American  military  occupa- 
tion officials  have  argued  that  most  of  the 
German  general  staff  should  merely  be  dis- 
enfranchised and  placed  on  parole  In  Ger- 
many. But.  If  the  German  general  staff  Is 
to  be  permanently  destroyed,  if  that  general 
staff  is  to  be  permanenly  prevented  from 
assisting    in   reconstituting   Germany   as    a 
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force,  how  can  we  stop  short  of  ex- 
from  Germany  all  the  members  of  the 
general  staff  who  are  not  given  mere 
punishment  as  war  criminals? 
Ite    the    explicit    provlstona    of    Pota- 
and  1067,  the  Americans  have  for  more 
8  months  debated,  but  have  taken  no 
ve  action  to  break  up  the  large  esUtes 
American  Zone  and  destroy  the   re- 
Influence  of  the  large  landholders, 
directives  from  Washington  expltciMy 
that  the  top  German  Industrial  and 
leaders    be    arrested    and    held    for 
Our  Investigation  of  German   Indus- 
and    banks    confirmed    beyond    doubt 
the   top   German    bankers   and   Indus- 
were   essential   conspirators    in    the 
war   of  aggreaalon.     These  bankers 
Indtistrlaltsts  worked   to  bring  Naz'sm 
ppwer    becaus"?    they   feared    the   German 
class    and    democracy;     and    after 
came    to    power,    they    collaborated 
Nazism    to    build    the    power    of    the 
Reich,  to  scheme  for  war.  and  to  con- 
war.    These   Industrialists   and   flnnn- 
derived    enormous    profits    from    Ger- 
s  aggression      In  many  instances  these 
and  financial  leaders  never  actu- 
olned  the  Nazi  Party  because  they  did 
Ijave  to  take  on  the  more  obvious  sym- 
the  Party.     They  were  active  partners 
Nazis  nonetheless.     Despite  this  rec- 
I  Qony  of  these  top  Industrial  and  finan- 
Ipaders  In  the  American  Zone  have  not 
been  even  arrested, 
rican    authorities    took    the    Initiative 
luring    the   adoption    of    a    law    taking 
[.    G.    Farben.     But    American    officials 
done  almost  nothing  to  carry  out  that 
Another  proposed  law,  which  requires 
4estruction   of   all   German   cartels   and 
has    been    strongly    opposed    by    the 
has   to  a  considerable  extent   been 
under  cover  by  certain  elements  in 
Economics    Division    of    the    American 
authorities   In   Germany. 
Potsdam  and  JCS  1067,   the  eco- 
divlsion    of    American    military    gov- 
t  has  been  more  concerned  with  main- 
Germany's   standard    of    living   and 
German    industry    going    than    with 
out  a  program  for  the  reduction  of 
8  Industrial  capacity  and  making  In- 
machinery  and  plants  available  as 
In  accordance  with  the  Potsdam 
ent.      Key    people    in    the    economics 
who  In  considerable  measure  come 
American    big    Industry    and    finance. 
:onstantly    opposed    the    delndustrial- 
pohcy  of  Potsdam  and  JCS  1067.    They 
oined  with  the  Brltl&h  authorities  in 
Gennany's  industrial  disarmament. 
,   the  British  willingness   to  take  so 
a    position   opposing   the    indusUlal 
nt  of  Germany  may  in  large  roeaa- 
been    based    on    their    knowledge 
despite    Potsdam,    such    disarmament 
not  be  supported  by  many  key  figures 
the  American  authorities  in  Germany 
Washington. 

interesting  to  note  that   at   a  very 

meeting  of  the  National  Republican 

a    resolution    was    adopted    declaring 

Germany  should  be  permitted  to  rebuild 

and  transport  facilities  to  stis- 

in    Germany    and    to    support    the 

Tfnis  of  other  European  nations. 

iM  argnmenu  advanced  in  connection 

resolution  were  critical  of  the  Rus- 

pf>llcy  In  Europe. 

American    public    must    realUe    that 

y's    war-making    Industrial    capacity 

destroyed  by  the  bombing  or  shell- 

1  he  war.    Unless  action  is  taken  to  carry 

industrial  disarmament  provisions  of 

and  JCS  1067.  Germany  will  within 

rears  have  the  industrial  capacity  to 

either   alone  or   in  concert  with 

K)wers.     The  fact  that  we  are  in  an 

age  only  emphasizes  our  danger. 

American    public    must    also    realize 

naclam  U  to  be  destroyed  the  world 
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over,  we  must  effectively  destroy  It  at  Its 
core.  Pro-Nazi  soci-ties  In  the  United  Statea 
are  again  coming  to  the  fonfront.  Fascism 
la  on  the  Increase  elsewhere  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  These  things  are  due  In  large 
measure  to  the  fact  that  nazism  has  not 
been  destroyed  in  Germany  and  that  as  yet 
Germany's  power  to  make  war  can  be  quickly 
revived. 

Our  experience  in  Germany  has  revealed 
two  fundamental  failures. 

The  first  is  a  failure  In  administration. 
Too  many  of  the  people  in  our  millUry  gov- 
ernment organization  are  either  unqualified 
or  untrained,  or  both,  to  deal  with  German 
problems  in  the  manner  r^cessary  to  carry 
out  the  Potsdam  program.  And  even  more 
important,  administrative  failure  is  Inevitable 
if.  after  the  Government  has  issued  a  policy 
directive,  personnel,  competent  or  otherwise, 
dissipate  their  time  and  energies  in  a  struggle 
over  what  our  policy  should  be.  Insufficient 
steps  were  taken  to  remove  personnel  who 
were  unsympathetic  to  the  Potsdam  program 
and  who  failed  effectively  to  carry  out  that 
program. 

The  second  and  more  Important  error  In 
subsUntlve.  Our  Government's  policy  with 
respect  to  Germany  has  swung  like  a  pen- 
dulum. At  some  periods  our  Government 
viewed  the  German  problems  as  primarily  one 
of  Instirlng  that  Germany  would  never  again 
be  able  to  threaten  the  security  of  the  world. 
At  such  times,  wie  were  concerned  with  tak- 
ing all  measures  necessary  to  that  end.  On 
other  occasions  our  Government  borrowed 
glasses,  lurntshed  to  it  by  the  British,  and 
saw  our  policy  toward  Germany  as  one  re- 
quiring the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of 
power  In  Europe.  At  such  times,  we  are  tilt- 
ing with  the  threatened  spectre  of  the  spread 
of  the  power  of  Russia  and  of  communism. 

The  American  public,  and  particularly  the 
progressive  element  of  the  American  public, 
has  failed  to  take  sufficient  Interest  in  our 
policy  toward  Germany  and  In  our  adminis- 
tration of  that  policy. 

We  must  see  more  clearly  the  essential 
interrelationship  between  our  foreign  policies 
and  our  domestic  policies.  We  cannot  hope 
to  have  progressive  principles  domiiuite  our 
domestic  policies  If  in  our  foreign  relations 
we  fall  to  destroy  nazism,  fa.sclsm.  and  their 
reactionary  allies  and  sympathizers.  We  can- 
not hope  to  raise  standards  of  living  in  the 
United  States  for  any  extended  period  If  we 
fail  to  achieve  world  security. 

Now  that  the  war  la  over.  Russia  and 
Britain  are  revealing  more  clearly  their 
fundamental  clashes  of  interests  Our  Gov- 
ernment must  decide  whether  Its  foreign 
policy  In  Germany  and  elsewhere  in  the 
world  wlU  be  based  on  the  maintenance  of 
Britain  as  an  equal  power  with  Russia  and 
the  United  States  and  on  support  of  Bri- 
tain's concept  of  the  balance  of  power  In 
Europe;  or  whether  American  foreign  policy 
will  not  regard  such  premises  as  touciistoncs 
In  determining  what  measures  are  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
The  progressive  forces  In  our  social  order 
must  Insist  that  the  Government  formulate 
a  coherent  consistent,  and  conti.  lous  for- 
eign policy  and  that  such  a  policy  be  admin- 
istered by  men  who  are  both  ccmpeteni  and 
•ympathetlc  In  their  support  of  the  policy. 


Milk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMATIKS 

or 

HON.  HOMEK  D.  ANGELL 


or  oazcoN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19.  1946 

Mr.    ANGELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  Include  the  followlnp  editorials 
from  the  Oregonian  of  March  13.  1946. 
and  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal  of  the 
same  date: 

(From  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  March   13, 
19461 

MUX. 

The  public  and  this  page  have  had  occa- 
sion In  the  past  to  condemn  those  who  called 
strikes  or  lockouts  before  exhausting  the 
processes  of  negotiation  based  on  presenta- 
tion of  all  pertinent  facts.  Neither  Portland 
area  milk  producers  nor  the  OPA  may  expect 
to  escape  public  censure  if  the  producers 
fulfill  their  threat  to  withdr.iw  81  percent 
of  Portland's  fluid  milk  supply  Friday  If  the 
OPA  by  that  time  has  not  granted  a  celling 
price  Increase  lor  grade  A  milk  of  20  cenU  a 
butterfat  pound. 

All  the  facu  in  this  crlilcal  situation  have 
not  been  assembled  and  critically  examined. 
The  producers  charge  that  OPA  has  been 
dilatory,  since  the  request  for  a  price  in- 
crease was  filed  February  11  and  the  pro- 
ducers have  extended  their  deadline  from 
February  28  to  March  15  The  OPA  avers 
that  its  employes  have  been  working  days, 
nights,  and  week  ends  to  make  profit  and 
loss  surveys  of  representative  producers,  ex- 
amine the  records  of  the  SUte  board  of  agri- 
culture, study  the  problems  of  distributors 
and  consumers,  and  assemble  the  data. 

The  regional  office  of  OPA  is  expected  to 
ask  for  another  extension.  In  view  of  the 
grave  threat  to  public  health  and  welfare, 
the  embattled  producers  wduld  be  well  ad- 
vised to  grant  a  reasonable  extension  if  OPA 
declines  to  make  a  decision  on  the  incom- 
plete evidence  at  hand.  The  interesU  of  the 
public  and  the  future  of  the  dairy  industry 
in  Oregon  are  involved.  A  decision  in  the 
Portland  case  must  include  consideration  of 
petitions  from  other  Oregon  mllk-produclng 
areas,  some  of  which  were  filed  before  the 
dairy  cooperative  and  three  smaller  pro- 
ducers' groups  made  their  demands. 

If  OPA  asks  the  Portland  producers  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  a  reply  and  the  strike 
Is  called  regardless.  OPA  wiil  be  prevented  by 
existing  poller  from  granting  an  Increase 
while  milk  Is  being  diverted,  "^hls  deadlock 
occurred  in  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  recently,  and  the 
situation  became  criUcal.  Whether  or  no^ 
OPAs  policy  is  defensible  in  all  situations  Is 
debaUble,  but  It  was  adopted  to  discourage 
stoppages  of  production  which  would  have 
the  nature  of  a  gun  at  OPAs  head,  rendering 
fair  decisions  difficult. 

Under  the  hlt-and-ral.ts  system  of  price 
control  used  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
differential  between  prices  paid  to  produrers 
for  fluid  milk  for  the  bottle  and  can  trade 
and  for  lower  quality  milk  for  m.inufacturing 
has  tended  to  disappear.  The  OPA  has  es- 
tablished celling  prices  for  fluid  milk,  and 
since  1939  has  granted  increases  to  producers 
from  55  cents  to  95  cent><  a  butterfat  pound. 
The  producers  ask  an  additional  increase  to 
•1  15  a  pound. 

But  the  Agriculture  Department  consist- 
ently has  refused  to  place  celling  prices  . 
on  factory  milk.  Prices  to  prcxlucers  for 
this  type  have  increased  from  a  prewar  33 
cents  to  around  90  cenu.  It  Is  reported,  how- 
ever, that  a  producer  selling  milk  to  the 
co-op  to  t>e  converted  to  pjwdered  milk  ac- 
tually receives  about  t\  05.  the  additional 
amount  being  in  dividends  or  ownership  In- 
terest m  the  factory  If  grade  A  prices  are 
Increased,  at  an  estimated  cost  to  a  family 
of  four  persons  of  ties  a  month,  there  U 
no  asstirance  that  competitive  and  uncon- 
troUed  factory  milk  prices  will  not  be  raised 
proportionately  and  again  wipe  out  the  dif- 
ferential. 

If  all  the  milk  of  dairy  co-op  members 
now  going  to  the  fluid  milk  trade  Is  diverted, 
and  present  prices  are  maintained,  the  co-op 
contends  that  these  members  will  realize 
about  10  cenu  a  butterfat  pound  more  than 
they  are  receiving.     This  estimate  is  said  to 
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take  Into  account  the  Government  feed  sub- 
sidy of  17  cents  a  butterfat  pound  to  grade  A 
producers. 

The  milk  Industry  has  tremendous  prob- 
lems of  increased  demand  and  Increased  costs. 
Milk  and  Its  products  compri.se  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  average  American's  food  con- 
sumption. Production  of  milk  on  American 
farms  during  the  war  Increased  4.000.000.000 
quarts  and  the  cash  Income  to  dairy  farmers 
Is  greater  than  to  farmers  who  raise  cattle 
or  hogs,  twice  that  from  cotton,  wheat  or 
eggs.  In  each  area  the  problems  of  costs  and 
distribution  vary,  and  there  is  no  national 
uniformity  of  milk  prices. 

Dilly-dalling  by  the  OPA  In  a  case  like  this 
Is  ine.^cusable.  But  neither  will  the  public 
submit  to  an  outburst  of  temper  on  the  part 
of  the  producers.  We  believe  the  procedure 
of  the  producers  has  sufficiently  aroused  the 
public.  Now  lefs  have  the  deadline  removed 
and  the  matter  worked  out  so  quickly  as  it 
can  be  under  this  new  public  pressure. 

(From  thfe  Oregon  Daily  Journal.  Portland, 
Oreg..  of  March  13,  1946] 

LET  THE   OPA   ANSWER 

That  a  disaster  may  not  come  upon  Port- 
land and  other  communities  affected,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  OPA  will  have  an  answer 
ready  for  the  dalr>men  on  Friday  and  that 
authority  will  be  granted  for  the  small  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  fluid  milk  that  the  pro- 
ducers ask. 

The  dairymen,  although  they  are  pro- 
ceeding with  great  regret,  are  unmistakably 
preparing  to  divert  from  Portland  on  Sat- 
urday the  larger  part  of  the  fluid  mil'-  supply 
unless  their  application  pending  before  OPA 
is  granted. 

Their  plans  contemplate  an  allowance  for 
hospitals,  orphanpges.  and  homes  with  babies 
dependent  upon  milk,  but  not  a  supply  to 
stores  and  doors  as  usual,  although  the  retail 
grocers  have  by  resolution  asked  to  be  made 
an  exception. 

The  explanation  the  dairymen  pave  is  that 
costs  of  production  have  readied  a  point 
where  increased  returns  alone  will  permit 
them  to  continue  serving  the  fluid  milk  mar- 
kets. Their  purpose  Is  to  divert  fluid  milk 
to  the  manufacturers  of  powdered  whole 
milk,  this  constituting  under  .^resent  ruling 
conditions  actually  a  more  prolltable  outlet. 

The  dairymen  should,  we  repeat,  get  their 
favorable  answer.  They  should  feci  the 
backing  of  publU  opinion.  The  OPA.  we 
believe,  was  not  created  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  an  essential  service  and  an  essential  focd. 
Furthermore,  public  opinion  should  register 
with  the  dalrj'men  not  only  a  willingness  to 
pay  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  margin, 
but  to  return  to  the  A-grade  basis  of  quality 
and  purity  v.hlch  in  prewar  days  distin- 
guished the  Portland  milk  supply. 
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OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19, 1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  .subject,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude in  the.^  remarks  a  new.spaper 
article  by  the  United  Press,  under  date  of 
March  18,  1946.  from  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
with  the  title  "Nylon.s  Shipped  to  Mexico 
Bring  $50  a  Pair."    The  article  follows: 

NTLONS    SHTPFED    TO    MEXICO    BRING    $50    A    PATH 

Philaeelphu,  March  18.— Those  nylons 
you  can't  get  are  being  shipped  to  Mexico 
where  they  bring  prices  ranging  up  to  $50 


a  pair,  with  at  least  648.000  pairs  going  In 
during  the  last  2  weeks,  it  was  reported. 

Officials    at    the    Southwest    Philadelphia 
Airport  said  68  cartons  of  the  hose  were  flown 
from  there  Saturday  and  at  least  12  cartons 
containing     2.160     pairs     each,     have     been 
shipped   directly   into   Mexico. 

An  air-line  employee  at  Dallas  told  the 
United  Press  that  1.200  pounds  of  nylons 
were  flown  to  Corpus  Chrlstl  yesterday. 
They  were  destined  for  sale  In  Mexico,  he 
said,  and  another  2.200  pounds  were  at  th© 
terminal  awaiting  shipment. 

One  shipment  was  brought  from  New  York 
by  three  men  in  an  automobile,  they  said, 
and  the  n  ime  of  the  shipper  was  the  same 
as  the  one  which  appeared  on  a  large  con- 
signment sent  to  Texas  cities  from  Cleve- 
land. 

Another  consignment  of  50  cases  arrived 
m  Philadelphia  from  a  New  York  candy  com- 
pany, employees  said,  but  it  was  not  shipped 
because  It  had  not  been  properly  processed 
throigh  an  express  agency. 

Shipping  the  nylons  across  the  border 
where  there  are  no  price  ceilings  Is  perfectly 
legal,  it  was  pointed  out.  Authorities  at 
Brownsville,  Tex  .  said  they  could  pass  border 
inspection  as  long  as  the  proper  duties  were 
paid  on  them. 


Enlisted  Men  Entitled  to  Terminal  Leave 
Pay 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice 
and  to  correct  a  discrimination,  enlisted 
men  should  receive  terminal-leave  pay 
the  same  as  officers.  An  officer  of  the 
Army  may  accumulate  as  much  as  4 
months'  leave.  During  the  v.ar  many 
officers  and  many  enlisted  men  had  no 
leaves,  or  very  meager  ones.  The  result 
was  that  officers  accumulated  leave  time 
and  when  an  officer  was  separated  from 
the  .«ervice  he  would  receive  the  accumu- 
lated leave.  The  officer  goes  to  the  sep- 
aration center  and  all  the  data  concern- 
ing is  taken  down  and  he  is  put  on  inac- 
tive duty  for  the  period  of  his  accumu- 
lated leave,  not  exceeding  4  months. 
Then  later  at  the  termination  of  his 
leave  period  he  received  his  honorable 
discharge  as  of  that  date,  providing  he 
has  not  been  guilty  of  misconduct  dur- 
ing that  time. 

Also,  while  on  this  inactive  status, 
which  is  the  same  as  if  he  were  actually 
discharged,  he  receives  all  his  pay  and 
allowances. 

Not  so  with  tht  enlisted  man.  He  re- 
ports to  the  separation  center  and  is  paid 
up  to  the  day  he  is  discharged.  No  ac- 
cumulated leave  is  added  to  his  time. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  discrimination. 
Congress  certainly  never  intended  any 
such  result.  Through  some  quirk  in 
Army  regulations  the  officers  receive  this 
extra  pay.  It  may  be  an  equitable  provi- 
sion in  peacetimes,  but  it  has  worked  out 
unjustly  and  unfairly  during  the  war. 
A  squadron  commander  may  come  back 
and  he  will  receive  accumulated  leave. 
The  very  men  he  flew  with  on  his  mis- 


sions, who  do  not  happen  to  be  commis- 
sioned, will  not  get  paid  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  although  they  all  may  have 
exactly  the  same  number  of  daj-s  of  ac- 
tual service. 

A  number  of  bills  were  introduced  to 
correct  this  inequity.  There  may  be 
some  diffirulties  in  administration  if  a 
bill  to  provide  terminal  leave  pay  for  en- 
listed men  is  pa.ssed. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  House  Military 
Committee  under  the  leader.'^hip  of  our 
colleague  Robert  L.  Sikes,  of  Florida,  has 
held  extensive  hearings  on  this  problem. 
The  committee  is  for  the  proposition  and 
have  redrafted  the  bills  into  a  workable 
proposal.  Through  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  SiKKS  as  well  as  through  his  dogged 
insistence  that  this  injustice  be  corrected 
the  bill  is  now  before  the  whole  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  for  action.  I 
predict  the  committee  will  approve  it 
and  the  matter  will  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  action. 

My  own  son,  who  has  been  both  an 
enlisted  man  and  is  now  a  commissioned 
officer,  called  my  attention  to  this  matter 
over  2  years  ago.  We  now  believe  the 
matter  will  be  corrected  by  Congress  as 
every  Member,  who  understands  the 
problem,  hopes  it  will  be. 


Veterans  and  Emplojrment 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March,  19, 1946 

Mr.  WASIELEV/SKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
March  17.  1946: 

VETFRANS    AKD    EMPLOYMENT 

Figures  just  released  by  the  Veterans*  Ad- 
ministration throw  light  on  two  Interesting 
facts  concerning  the  veterans'  reemployment 
problem.  One  of  these  facts  is  that  the  aver- 
age former  serviceman  nnds  a  Job  within  5 
or  6  weeks  after  he  has  registered  for  un- 
employment compensation.  The  other  Is 
that  there  Is  no  apparent  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  average  veteran  to  "ride  the  rolls"  for 
even  a  day  longer  than  Is  necessary — despite 
fears  to  the  contrary  that  had  been  expressed 
In  some  quarters. 

Ray  R.  Adams,  Director  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Readjustment  Allowance 
Ssrvlce,  disclosed  that  one  out  of  every  four 
veterans  has  applied  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation. There  were  more  than  a  million 
discharged  servicemen  on  the  benefit  list  at 
the  outset  of  this  month,  but  this  total  waa 
less  than  the  number  who  had  received  relief 
for  a  short  time  and  then  left  the  compen- 
sation pay  roll  to  accept  Jobs  In  Industry. 
Mr.  Adams  contends  that  the  veterans  have 
evidenced  an  overwhelming  desire  to  get 
en  their  own  a.s  rapidly  as  possible  after  put- 
ting their  uniforms  In  moth  balls. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
veterans  are  unapp.-cclatlve  of  the  helping 
hand  which  their  Government  extends  to 
them  during  their  period  of  readjustment. 
The  extent  of  this  aid  is  indicated  In  the 
announcement  that  through  February  23 
a  total  of  $288,004,667  was  paid  to  unemployed 
veterans  in  allowances  under  the  GI  Bill  oC 
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RlghU  The  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  ez- 
pwta  1  bat  the  high  point  of  unemployment 
pafVM  ita  will  be  reached  In  about  a  month. 
aftar  irhicb  claims  wUl  begin  to  diminish 
in  nmiber  because  of  decline  in  discharges 
and  in  iprovement  In  employment  conditions 
throug  bout  most  of  the  country.  '  Approxl- 
BMt^]  330,000  claims  are  being  filed  each 
WMk 
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compensetton  rolls  are  the  result 

Bnding  of  Jobs,  however.    Some  of  the 

have  abandoned  their  claims  In  favor 

to  school  under  the  GI  program  of 

educational  beneflu  to  those  whose 

was     interrupted     by     the     war. 

he  cancels  his  claim  because  of  ob- 

emptoyment  or  in  order  to  resume 

on.  the  evidence  clearly  shows  that 
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ilXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAsaacHUsrrrs 
IN  TtHE  HOUS3  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Rise  of  Militarism 


LANE.     Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 

extpnd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

Include  herein  an  article  which 

In    the   Boston   Post.   Boston. 

on  March  18.  1946: 

RISE  or   MILITABISM 

speech  In  New  York  Secretary  of 
lyrnes  revealed  something  of  the  na- 
policy  which  seems  to  indicate  that 
'  balloons  sent  up  on  the  question  c^f 
lean  alliance  against  the  Soviet 
ailed  to  evoke  the  desired  response 

Secretary    Byrnes'    outline    of    our 

Bvolving  foreign  policy  was  far  from 

he  did  declare,  without  equivocation. 

do   not   propose  to  seek   a  security 

with  the  Soviet  Union  against  Great 

or    an    alliance    with    Great   Britain 

the  Soviet  Union. 

)rlce  we  must  pay  for  staying  in  the 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  pre- 
the   leadership  gained   at  such   Im- 
cost  has  again  been   stated  without 
t  by  a  responsible  Cabinet   mem- 
It  Is  universal  military  training,  or 


I  cknowledgment  that  universal   mlll- 

for  American  youth  Involves  a 

(jhange  In  our  society  puses  a  question 

trill  henceforward,  until  May  15.  when 

service  law  terminates,  occupy 

u(  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 


Is    room    for    radical    disagreement 

Secretary  of  State  when  he  Meerts 

tensions  now  present  In  the  Inter- 

situatlon  are  an  aftermath  of  a  v*c- 

a  result  of  allies  expecting  too  much 

pother.    It  appears  to  be  more  a  prob- 

rislng  militarism. 

not  too  much  for  a  people  to  v'xpect 
immense  sacrifices,  their  extraor- 
productlon    of    war    material,    their 
financial  sacrUlc*.  their  unselfish  ex- 
of  lives  and  treasure  should  be  re- 
st least  by  recognition  of  the  fact 
Nation  sought  no  enrichment,  no 
expansion,  nothing.  In  fact,  except 
rorld.     T^e  suspicion,  dour  HI  will, 
trickery  developed  in  the  course  of 
short  months  since  the  end  of  the 
hinpe  have  tried  the  forbearance  of 
majority   of  the  American  people. 


We  wanted  peace,  and  we  are  getUng  saber 
rattling. 

Now  or  later  the  question  of  tmlversal 
military  training  as  the  price  of  peace  will 
run  head-on  Into  a  subsidiary  question  of  the 
rlae  of  militarism  In  the  Untcd  States  and  the 
ascendancy  of  military  influence  In  govern- 
ment. Ifilltary  authority  in  the  United 
SUtes  has  always  been  subservient  to  civil- 
ian authority.  This  Is  a  hmsic  requirement 
in  democracy. 

There  is  a  real  fear  that  the  subtle  Indoc- 
trination of  young  men  under  a  compulsory 
military  service  may  diminish  and  abrogate 
these  restrainu  upon  the  military  authority 
and  that  all  the  hideous  results  of  rampant 
militarism  will  poison  the  hlaeilr^i  of  the 
Republic. 

No  middle  road  has  been  found  which  will 
avert  militarism  and  still  guarantee  the 
atnews  of  national  strength.  The  sad  tale 
of  militarism  In  Europe  Is  too  fresh  in  our 
minds,  and  all  our  thinking  on  compulsory 
military  training  is  colored  by  the  disasters 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
caused  by  universal  military  training  in 
Europe. 

Victorious  generals  and  admirals  are  able 
to  present  a  convincing  case  for  universal 
military  service,  and.  at  the  present  moment, 
they  are  sparing  no  pains  to  present  a  grim 
picture  of  a  future  without  huge  standing 
anr.ies  and  overwhelming  navies 

As  outlined  bj  Secretary  Byrnes  our  na- 
tional policy  offers  «io  alternatives.  It  Is 
either  unlvprsal  military  service  or  a  sur- 
render to  the  disruptive  forces  endangering 
the  peace  of  the  world.  There  are  other 
roads  and  other  approaches,  but  none  of  them 
has  been  explored. 

It  would  seem  that  Amerlcaiu.  who  are 
trail  blseers.  hod  suddenly  become  timorous 
and  had  turned  to  the  rutted,  well-marked 
road — the  road  to  war.  the  road  to  the  sunset 
of  freedom. 


Administration  of  Forest  Serrice  Grazing 
Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  HILL 

or  coLoaAoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  RacoRO  a  letter 
written  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Singer,  Jr..  of  Floris- 
sant. Colo.,  to  the  Record  Stockman,  of 
Denver.  Colo.  Mr.  Singer  Is  a  producer 
of  livestock  who  feels  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  the  Forest 
Service,  has  not  been  administering  the 
Forest  Service  Grazing  Act  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  While  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  set  up  t  -rough  the 
Forest  Service  a  board  of  directors  sup- 
posedly to  make  decisions  in  the  regula- 
tions of  the  ranges,  many  of  the  stock- 
men feel  that  their  suggestions  and  their 
ideas  In  the  control  and  direction  of  these 
ranges  have  not  been  receiving  proper 
consideration  by  the  Forest  Service. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  FtMrest  Service  today  stands  IndicUd  in 
the  court  of  public  opinion  for  lU  malad- 
mlQlstration  and  betrayal  of  a  sacred  public 
trust.  In  order  to  rectify  ihla  situation  For- 
est Service  officials  have  tiirned  their  full 
wrath  upon  the  stockman,  hoping  to  pin  upon 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  willful 


and  overt  act  causing  these  conditions;  hop- 
ing to  so  confiue  the  real  issues  and  dis- 
organize the  entire  populace  of  the  West 
that  they  can  sneak  through  our  Congress 
legislation  which  will  further  entrench  them 
In  their  offices,  and  make  absolutely  secure 
their  future:  give  them  absolute  Jurisdic- 
tion over  their  domain  with  responslbUity  to 
no  one  and  authority  over  all. 

In  attempting  to  do  this  they  have  ad- 
vanced a  group  of  seemingly  formidable  aiiru- 
menu  cleverly  designed  to  array  the  city 
dweller  against  the  stockman.  These  spuri- 
ous arguments  were  conceived  In  falsehood?, 
nurtured  on  ambiguity,  and  are  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  the  people  and  their 
lands  shall  be  made  subservient  to  the  rule 
of  a  few  bureau  ofBcials. 

Foremost  among  tbcee  is  the  argument  fnr 
watershed  management  and  Its  :r 
Implications.  The  smokescreen  of  u ,  .  ^  d 
management  rapidly  dussipates  in  the  Itcht. 
clear  atmoephe'e  of  fact.  Let  us  examine  the' 
facts.  The  forest  cfflcials  contend  that  62 
permittees  residing  in  the  Pike  National  For- 
est must  be  removed  because  the  watersheds 
of  Colorado  Springs  and  Denver  are  in  vr  i\e 
danger  of  eroding  away  if  aubjected  to  .^n- 
tlnued  U£e  of  these  stockmen.  In  attempt- 
ing to  get  confirmation  for  this  decision  the 
forest  officials  sought  out  the  advice  and 
opinion  of  men  well  qualtfled  to  advls.*  on 
this  subject.  These  men  examined  the  ter- 
ritory in  question  and  the  entire  comm  ttee 
concurred  In  the  subsequent  QndlnKs. 

The  findings  were:  That  the  range  was 
neither  overstocked  nor  overgraaed;  ihat 
tlie  erosion  occurred  on  steep  slopes  and  was 
beyond  the  cunuol  of  man;  and.  lastly,  that 
the  use  of  these  lands  by  livestock  did  not 
contribute  in  any  appreciable  degree  to  the 
eroaion  there.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture subsequently  verified  the  veracity  of  this 
report  in  lu  fall  raage  report. 

I  dare  say  If  the  committer's  report  had 
been  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  a  few 
high  forest  officials  it  would  have  received 
wide  publicity  but  it  was  smothered  ai  far 
as  the  Forest  Service  was  concerned  and  lost 
m  the  labyrinth  of  the  undesirable  in  the 
Forest  Service  offices.  It  is  well  to  note  nere 
that  neither  the  engineers  of  Colo-ado 
Springs  nor  of  Denver  sre  aware  of  this  preat 
danger  which  the  Forest  Service  says  tht cat- 
ena the  water  supplies  of  these  two  cities  In 
fact.  Denver  has  made  some  inquiry  Into 
grazing  fees  and  may  lease  to  stockmen  the 
grass  land  around  her  Eleven  Mile  lake. 
These  facu  then  give  rise  to  the  specula  Ion 
that  there  Is  much  subterfuge  in  the  prupo- 
sltlon  advanced  by  the  Forest  Service. 

I  was  particularly  amu»ed  by  the  statement 
made  by  Mr  Spencer  in  the  Record  8t-)ck- 
man  in  which  he  says  the  ranchers  in  the 
Pike  who  will  have  to  move  will  be  glv«  n  a 
fair  price  for  their  holdings.  Contrasted  'vith 
his  statement  of  last  fall  in  Grand  Junction. 
Colo  .  in  which  he  advocated  a  policy  of  at- 
trition against  these  03  permittees  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  one  to  beheve  the  Forest  Servire  is 
sincere.  We  fought  a  war  of  attrition  agalnyt 
Germany  for  a  long  time— blockade  starva- 
tion, the  gradual  wearing  down  by  friction. 
His  aUtements  along  with  the  known  allot- 
ment request^  for  the  purchase  of  t  lese 
ranches  leads  one  to  question  the  veracity  of 
their  proposed  fair  price.  The  allotmer  t  is 
$10  COO  a  year  to  be  used  In  purchasing  these 
lands  If  the  63  ranches  were  worth  only 
•5,000  each  it  would  take  the  Forest  Ser/ice 
31  years  to  buy  up  all  this  property  and  -m- 
bark  upon  the  erosion  control  program. 

I  submit  that  if  conditions  are  as  bar  as 
they  would  lead  everyone  to  believe.  Pikes 
Peak  Will  have  washed  down  the  streami^  to 
the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  before  they  are  eyen  In 
shape  to  begin  their  revolutionary  new  pro- 
gram of  conservation.  If  the  PUce  were  to 
receive  a  million  dollars  to  purchase  thes? 
lands.  It  wotUd  be  fair  to  assume  that  ihe 
statements  made  about  a  fair  price  vrere  ih« 
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honest  Intentions  of  those  In  the  Forest 
Service,  but  such  an  assumption  Is  not  tanta- 
mount with  common  sense  under  the  fore- 
going facts.  Mr.  Spencer's  assurances  that 
the  Pike  is  the  only  forest  Involved  in  these 
drastic  cuts  remind  me  of  an  assurance  given 
at  Munich  a  few  years  ago,  "After  this  I  have 
no  more  territorial  demands  to  make  in 
Europe." 

Reports  coming  in  from  all  the  forests  give 
lie  to  the  statements  that  there  Is  not  a  pro- 
gram of  general  reduction  under  way.  Just 
as  any  sane  person  could  not  accept  as  true 
the  statement  made  at  Munich,  so  also  we 
cannot  accept  the  statement  of  the  Forest 
Service  officials,  "that  they  have  no  more  ter- 
ritorial demands  to  make  In  the  national 
forests." 

The  real  reason  for  this  proposed  annex- 
tlon  Is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  stockmen.    Re- 
cent   developments    around    our   own    State 
fame  and  fish  commission  cause  much  spec- 
ulation.    Th    apparent   success   of   a   movie, 
the  greater  portion  of  which  was  made  in  tlie 
national  forests,  gives  rise  to  a  great  medita- 
tion.    The  Implications  are  many  and  va.«t. 
There  Is  a  lot  of  the  Pike  Forest  In  Teller 
County.     For    years    the   county    attempted 
through  a  diligent  and  resourceful  program 
to  control    prairie   dogs   and   other  rodents 
long  recognized  as  the  greatest  spoilers  of  the 
sou.    Hundreds  of  dollars  were  spent  in  this 
campaign  but  no  cooperation  could  be  ob- 
talnpd  from  the  Forest  Service.     As  soon  as 
the  prairie  dogs  were  killed  on  the  deeded 
land   new  ones  came  over  from   the   forest 
land.    Finally  the  county  gave  up  in  despair. 
Had  the  Forest  Service  not  been  a  Federal 
agency.   It  would  probably  have   been  sued 
for  the  trespass  of  Its  animals,  or  had  the 
shoe  been  on  the  other  foot  so  to  speak,  the 
Forest  Service  would  have  found,  ways  and 
means  of  forcing  the  adjacent  owners  to  co- 
operate with  them.     But  such  was  not  the 
case.    Let  the  prairie  dogs  run  rampant,  sell 
off  all  the  people's  timber,  watch  the  hills 
wash  away,  and  when  finally  taken  to  task  for 
thrtr  laxity,  blame  It  on  the  stockmen. 

The  thoroughly  democratic  processes 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Spencer  exist  only  In  the 
figment  of  his  imagination  and  to  prove  my 
point  I  can  cite  upon  request  a  good  number 
of  trespass  cases  which  give  lie  to  this  state- 
ment. The  Forest  Service  Is  probably  the 
only  bureau  In  our  entire  Government  that 
performs  all  three  of  the  functions  of  the 
Government  within  Itself.  It  combines  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  Judiciary 
all  under  one  system.  The  Forest  Service 
makes  its  own  rules  and  regulations.  It  ad- 
ministers them,  and  It  tries  Its  own  cases, 
and  In  absolute  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  a  simple  trespass  case  the  defend- 
ant Is  tried  and  convicted  Ijefore  he  Is  ever 
aware  of  the  extent  or  the  completeness  of 
the  charges.  The  bureau  In  other  words 
hands  down  the  indictment  and  the  decision 
at  the  same  time.  The  witne.sses  are  ques- 
tioned separately,  privately,  and  no  cross- 
examination  is  accorded  to  the  defendant. 
In  the  blackest  days  of  the  Third  Reich  no 
parallel  for  this  sacrilege  against  democracy 
can  be  found. 

The  day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the 
"six  gun"  win  become  the  law  of  the  range 
if  the  present  feelings  of  the  permittees  en 
the  Pike  are  any  indication  of  the  future. 
Several  well-known  Jurists  have  recently  ac- 
cepted the  theory  of  taking  the  law  in  ones 
own  hands  when  in  the  defense  of  his  home, 
his  loved  ones,  and  his  business.  While  I 
cannot  condone  such  action  as  yet,  there  is 
strong  argument  abroad  In  the  world  today 
for  the  survival  of  the  fit  and  the  strong. 
This,  however.  Is  not  the  American  way  of 
handling  siich  things.  A  portion  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  allowing  a  bureau  to  become 
so  strong  falls  squarely  upon  our  shoulders. 
Let  us  go  forward  with  an  Intelligent  and 
constructive  program,  facing  the  facts 
tquarely  and  letting  the  chips  fall  where 
they     may.    Let     us     rally     together     and 
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strengthen  our  organizations  and  associa- 
tions. Let  us  through  pubUclty  take  our 
fight  to  the  people.  Let  us  combine  our 
organizations  for  the  fight  In  the  days  to 
come  and  put  forth  diligent  effort  In  the 
defense  of  our  homes.  True,  manv  stockmen 
have  not  yet  been  affected  by  this  new  pro- 
gram of  the  Forest  Service,  but  If  we  fall  our 
brothers  In  arms  now  we  can  expect  no  con- 
sideration when  the  ax  of  bureaucracy  de- 
scendi  upon  us  at  a  later  date.  Let  us  dedi- 
cate ourselves  and  our  resources  to  a  strong 
West-a  unified  West,  a  West  glorifvlng  Its 
tradition  and  heritage,  and  worthy  of  Its 
destiny. 

P.  J.  Singer,  Jr. 


While  Millions  Be?  for  Food 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOtJRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Miss 
Virginia  Irwin,  a  special  writer  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  spent  several 
years  in  Europe  as  a  correspondent  of 
that  paper  during  the  period  of  the  war. 
When  Germany  decided  to  surrender  and 
our  representatives  were  in  Berlin  con- 
ferring with  representatives  of  the  Ger- 
man Government.  Miss  Irwin,  along  with 
another  American  correspondent,  An- 
drew Tully.  were  the  first  American  news- 
paper representatives  to  enter  the  Ger- 
man capital. 

^  Miss  Irwin  has  Just  written  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  food  situation, 
that  was  published  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  Sunday,  and  under  the  permis- 
sion granted  me.  I  include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks.    It  follows: 

Over  most  of  Europe  there  is  illneiis.  mis- 
ery, and  hunger. 

Austria:  A  UNRRA  official  has  reported 
that  the  food  situation,  particularly  in  Vi- 
enna, Is  "very  near  the  famine  level." 

Bulgaria:  The  head  of  Bulgaria's  economic 
council  describes  the  nation's  food  problem 
as  "very  serious,"  not  only  for  the  people  but 
also  for  the  livestock,  which  are  dying  of 
starvation  as  the  after-effect  of  severe 
drought. 

Finland:  Bread  reasonably  plentiful;  price 
of  eggs  (unratloned)  lower;  tea,  coffee,  and 
sweets  only  on  black  market;  dally  milk 
ration  of  one-fifth  pint  cannot  be  distributed 
regularly;  monthly  meat  ration  under  9 
ounces;  fats— half  margarine— limited  to 
slightly  over  half  pound  a  month. 

Hungary:  Living  mainly  on  bread;  fats 
and  meats  unobtainable,  but  thougnt  able 
to  hold  out  reasonably  well  until  neu  sum- 
mer's crops. 

Germany:  Germans  In  American  zone 
gaining  weight  but  British  spokesman  says 
up  to  2,000.000  tons  of  food  will  have  to  be 
imported  into  British  zone  this  year. 

Poland:  Receiving  rationed  diet  of  2,400 
calories  a  day. 

France:  Food  situation  worse  than  French 
had  expected;  black  bread  rationed  to  less 
than  11  ounces  dally;  meat  5  ounces  a  week 
when  available;  fats  about  a  pound  and  a 
quarter  a  month;  cheese  to  a  mere  weekly 
silver. 

Italy:  Newspaper  headlines  screech  of 
hunger;  bread  rationed  to  about  10  ounces  a 
day;  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  climbing 
because  of  malnutrition. 


Czechoslovakia:  No  starvation,  but  all  food 
rationed.  Milk  reserved  for  children  and  ex- 
pectant mothers.  Meat  allowance  less  than 
20  cents  per  week  per  person. 

Portugal:  Flour  sales  held  at  little  over  half 
pound  per  person  weekly;  meat  scarce;  peas- 
ants feel  keenly  shortages  of  corn,  wheat,  rice, 
and  olive  oil. 

While  500.000.000  people  In  all  parts  of  the 
world  walk  down  hunger  lane,  and  stare  into 
the  face  of  that  favorite  among  war's  camp- 
followers,  famine.  American  garbage  palls 
bulge  at  the  seams  and  spill  over  at  the  ton 
While  children  in  Europe  and  Asia  beg  for 
bread,  America  wastes  one-fifth  as  much  food 
as  she  eats  and  dines  In  comparative  glut- 
tony en  3.300  calories  a  day. 

What  right  have  we  to  waste  while  our 
friends  and  allies  over  the  world  perish  from 
hunger?  What  right  have  we  to  three-layer 
cakes,  two-crust  pies  and  crust-trimnied 
toast  while  the  world  faces  famine  among  a 
half-billion  people?  Is  it  anything  but  self- 
ishness that  has  caused  consternation  among 
some  housewives  over  the  request  by  Pre.'i- 
dent  Truman's  famine  emergency  committee 
that  we  of  America  cut  our  wheat  consump- 
tion 40  percent  and  eat  20  percent  less  fits? 
Although  the  President's  committee  has  no 
legal  powers  to  enforce  its  recommendations, 
it  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  housewives  of 
America  realize  their  moral  obligation  to  co- 
operate. It  Is  they  who  set  the  tables  of 
America;  they  who  can  guard  against  waste. 
Their  sons  won  this  war.  It  Is  now  In  their 
hands  to  help  Insure  the  peace.  Bv  feeding 
the  people  of  starving  nations  we  can  bind 
them  to  us  with  a  single  tie  stronger  than  a 
hundred  treaties. 

Nobody  is  suggesting  that  the  United  States 
go  hungry  to  feed  the  people  of  Europe.  We 
can  do  the  Job  by  an  Imperceptible  tightening 
of  the  belt,  accompanied  by  an  all-out  war 
against  waste.  According  to  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  edible  food 
tossed  Into  American  garbage  palls  each  day 
would  provide  three  square  meals  for  more 
than  25,000,000  people  among  the  starving 
of  foreign  lands. 

How  well  we  can  afford  to  cut  our  con- 
sumption of  fats,  for  Instance,  is  Illustrated 
by  the  following  facts.  To  maintain  health 
and  strength,  an  individual  requires  20 
pounds  of  fat  per  year,  according  to  the  best 
nutrltutional  experts.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  now  consume  44  pounds  per 
person  a  year.  The  peoples  of  western  Eu- 
rope are  getting  only  8  to  10  pounds  a  year. 
That  means  that  they  are  getting  less  than 
half  the  minimum  requirement,  while  we  lit- 
erally swim  In  the  fat  of  more  than  twice 
enough. 

When  I  came  home  to  the  United  States 
after  2  years  abroad  during  the  war.  my  deep- 
est Impression  was  that  here.  Indeed,  was  a 
land  of  plenty.  I  was  glad  that  my  family 
and  friends  had  not  had  to  feel  the  pinch  of 
want,  but  remembering  the  bedrock  bottom 
and  monotonous  diet  of  my  British  friends, 
the  pitifully  meager  meals  of  families  with 
whom  I  lived  in  France  or  the  starving  poor 
of  the  city  of  Brussels.  I  was  a  little  embar- 
rassed. It  seemed,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  a 
little  vulgar,  I  was  reminded  of  those  old- 
time  cartoons  showing  a  bulging-bellied  mul- 
timillionaire dining  from  a  sumptuous  board; 
while  a  starving  waif  peered  hungrily 
through  a  window. 

Speaking  of  the  appalling  waste  In  this 
country  while  hunger  rampages  through  Eu- 
rope. Howard  E.  Kershner.  vice  chairman  of 
the  Save  the  Children  Federation,  recently 
said:  "Think  of  not  bothering  to  gather  up 
the  crumbs  that  fall  from  our  tables,  in  or- 
der that  our  allies  and  friends,  yes,  even  our 
Christian  brethren,  may  live.  How  do  you 
suppose  that  looks  to  our  friends  In  England 
and  Europe?  .They  cannot  understand.  If 
only  we  could  see  ourselves  as  we  appear  to 
our  friends,  how  shocked  we  would  be.  Oh. 
I  know  we  have  done  much  for  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  we  will  do  more,  but  never  to  the 
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of  sacrifice.  Even  during  the  war  we 
played  at  rationing  ourselves.  We 
went  hungry  or  tightened  our  belts. 
t.  most  of  us  lengthen  them  a  little 
year." 

my   first  year  abroad.   I  lived  for  the 

part  of  the  time  in  London  and  to  this 

"ave  but  to  clnee  my  eyes  and  see  be- 

a  plateful  of  brtissels  sprouts.     I  hnd 

m   billet  and  a   civilian   ration  card 

c  as  any  8Ub,'ect  of  His  Majesty.     I 

r 'member  golnt;  weekly  to  the  market 

-  "Tct   my  2  ounces  of  cooking  fat  and 

cents  worth   of   meat   I   was  allowed 

days.     There  was  so  little  of  evcry- 

except  brussels  sprouts. 

remember    the    pathetic    eagerness 

hlch  Englifih   children  accepted  lUtle 

of    chocolate   c.mtly   sent    me   so   gen- 

from   the  United   States.     I  can   re- 

r  the  eyes  of  a  little  English  girl  when 

her  an   orange  I  carried  off  from  an 

an    offlcers"    mess    at    which    I    was    a 

It  was  the  first  orange  she  had  ever 

I  remember  well  how  an  English  friend 

ine  taught  me   to  take  with  me  to  the 

I  each   week  a  little  box  stuffed  with 

just  In  case  our  one-a-month  egg  ra- 

appened  to  come  through  that  week 

was  something  pitiful   in  the  sight  of 

carrying    their    precious    eggs    home 

In  cotton  wool 

United  States  all  rationing  was  dis- 

ued  last  November  with  the  exception 

T.  but  England  has  only  recently  had 

her  draw   in   her   belt.     Here  are  the 

ry  figures  on  what  an  adult  received 

week    on    his    ration    card:     Bacon,    3 

butter,  a  ounces  1  week  and  4  ounces 

alternating  with  similar  amounts 

cheese.    3    ounces    per    week; 

fats.  2  ounces,    eggs,  one  a   month 

available);  meat.  23  cents'  worth  per 

milk.  2  pints  per  week,  powdered  milk. 
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per  week:   preserves 


2    pound  per 


tea.  2'^  ounces;  candy.  ',^  pound  per 


ine     the     American     housewife     con- 

wlth  the  problem  of  t>eing  allowed  to 

ily  23  cents  worth  of  meat  a  week  for 

member    of    her   family.     Imagine    the 

American     housewife     confronted     with     a 

li4(-fat   ration   of   2  ounces   a  week   per 

al     member    of    her    family— which 

mean  only  6',j  pounds  per  person  per 

And  yet   the  English   not  only  did  It 

six  long  years  of  war  but  continue 
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-British  sentiment  in  this  country  has 
make  it  distinctly  unfashionable  to 
on    too    loudly    the    people   of    Great 
and  yet  thinking  people  cannot  but 
their   sense   of   responsibility,    their 
for  self-discipline.     Kershner  of  the 
Children  Foundation  pointed  out 
^und  Christmas  time  there  was  talk  of 
a  allowance  of  4  ounces  of  candy  on 
ration  card  for  the  holiday  month, 
people."  he  said,  "were  demanding 
e  Government  permit   them   to  send 
mite  to  the  children  on  the  Continent. 
Oqvernment  had  also  planned  to  give  the 
an    extra    ration    of    one-third    of    a 
at  fat  as  a  Christmas  present  In  De- 
Many  British  people  were  pointing 
t  this  wuuld  require  7.000  tons  of  the 
F  recious  of  all  food  materials   for  the 
of    newly    liberated    Europe.     They 
how    much    could    be   accomplished 
and  begged  that  it   be  sent  to  the 
in  the  liberated  countries  ' 
town  of  Nancy,  in  France.  I  lived 
time  with  a  French  family  who  had 
ly  refused  to  billet  German  officers 
home  and  had  had  to  pay  the  penalty 
almost  starved  to  death.    Their  two 
.  Prancoise  and  Nlcgle.  were  typical 
y  of  the  children  of  France  with 
around   their  mouths  and  with 
were  but  snags  and  stumps.    I  xued 
white  army  bread  and  sugar  when 
sergeant's  back  was  turned  and  taJte 
^\ 
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It  home  to  them.  I  have  often  wondered 
how  they  have  fared  since  the  war.  Even 
today  the  people  of  France  are  receiving  the 
near -starvation  number  of  only  2,000  calories 
per  day. 

It  was  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  that  I  saw 
the  starving  of  that  once  world's  gayeft  capi- 
tal clawing  each  other  to  get  at  a  pile  of  rot- 
ten potatoes  dumped  from  a  French  army 
supply  truck. 

It  was  in  Pans  that  I  ate  cat  meat  without 
knowing  it.  In  December  of  1944.  the  FYench 
food  supply  was  pitifully  meager.  What 
food  there  was  in  Paris  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  black-mar!;etcers  and  being  sold 
at  prices  which  only  the  wealthy  who  had 
Cf)liab<5ratfd  with  the  Germans  could  afford. 
The  poor  of  Paris  were  literally  starving,  until 
the  solution  turned  up  in  cat-meat  stew. 
Ninety  thousand  cats  disappeared  in  Pans 
In  one  month. 

In  Brussels  I  saw  children  starving  while 
food  was  more  or  less  normal  on  the  farms 
and  In  the  .smaller  cities  But  there  was  no 
transpiirtation.  And  then  I  came  home  and 
found  we  were  whlz^'ing  about  In  automobiles, 
with  all  the  unralloned  gasoline  and  tires 
our  purses  could  afford 

If  only  every  American  could  see  and 
hear— and  even  smell— Just  one  starving 
child  staring  into  space  with  that  dumb  stare 
of  hunger,  that  cut  of  40  percent  consump- 
tion of  wheat  and  20  percent  con.sumption  of 
fata  would  be  an  accomplished  fact  almost 
over  night.  After  all  It  Is  so  easy— little 
things  like  buckwheat  cakes  Instead  of 
wheatcakes.  broiling  fish,  rather  than  frying 
It,  to  save  fats,  using  bread  ends  In  puddings, 
substitution  of  fruits  and  other  desserts  for 
pastries,  substitution  of  potatoes  for  bread, 
saving  and  re-uslng  faU  and  oils,  eating 
boiled  potatoes  Instead  of  French  fries,  eating 
our  sandwich  crusts  Instead  of  trimming 
them  off  into  the  garbage  pall. 

While  America  maintains  the  richest  garb- 
age bucket  in  the  world,  a  half-billion  people 
In  other  lands  starve.  Brother,  can  you  do 
with  a  half-loaf  less  of  bread? 


Air  Service  to  Milwaukee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution 
of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Milwaukee : 

Whereas  the  applications  of  the  United 
Airlines,  American,  Chicago  and  Southern, 
and  Eastern  .Mrllnes.  also  the  Midwest  Air- 
ways. Incorporated,  of  Milwaukee,  as  well  as 
other  feeder  lines,  for  routes  to  Milwaukee 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Examiner,  much  to  our  regret  and  sur- 
prise; and 

Whereas  the  Examiner's  recommendations 
would  deny  Milwaukee  what  It  is  rightfully 
entitled  to.  that  is,  the  right  to  give  and  have 
air  ser>-ice  throughout  the  Nation,  as  well 
as  transcontinental  service;  and 

Whereas  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  will 
rule  upon  the  findings  of  the  Examiner,  we 
believe  every  effort  should  bo  made  to  give 
Milwaukee  (which  is  the  thirteenth  largest 
city  In  the  Nation)  such  service  as  It  deserves 
and  that  we  should  petition  this  board  to 
give  us  favorable  consideraUon;  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Hesolvfd.  That  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee  does  hereby  petition  the 
Clvii  Aeronauucs  Board  to  set  aside  the  rec- 


ommendations of  the  Examiner  Mr  F.  Merrltt 
Ruhlen.  and  urges  the  Board  to  give  its  ap- 
proval of  the  appllcatloni  ol  the  United  Air- 
lines. Chicago  and  Southern.  American,  and 
Eastern  Airlines,  also  the  Midwest  Airv^ajs. 
l!iccrporated.  of  Milwaukee,  to  serve  Milv.-au- 
kee  as  well  as  o'ner  Wisconsin  feeder  rotites; 
and  be  it  further 

Refolred.  That  the  Common  Council  offers 
Ita  wholehearted  support  to  the  Ccunty  of 
Milwaukee  and  the  Milwaukee  Assoclatlcn  of 
Commerce  In  making  this  appeal  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  favorable  action  and 
that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  Milwa  ikee 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  County  Board. 
and  to  our  United  Statec  Senators  and  Repre- 
s?ntatlves  m  Congress. 


Federal  Aid  for  School  Lunches — 
Veterans'  Housing  Bill 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN^TA-nVSa 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  to  include  in  the  exten.<ion  of  my 
remarks  a  letter  from  the  Honor.^ble 
Cliff  Clevencer,  representing  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  addresised 
to  the  members  of  the  Lincoln  Club. 
Defiance,  Ohio. 

The  facts  are  above  question,  the  )ea- 
soning  and  analysis  of  Representative 
Clevenger  is  so  logical,  and  the  posiJon 
he  takes  is  so  whole.somcly  good  for  the 
long-range  interest  of  the  veterans,  i,  as 
one  of  the  Representatives  who  voted 
against  recent  New  Deal  bills,  am  prcud 
to  bring  the  letter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Nation  so  that  they  may  know  the 
position  of  an  able  Member  of  Congress. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
CoNcaxss  or  thk  Unftzd  Statts. 

HOUSS  or  RrPRESKNTATIVES. 

Wa-ihington.  D.  C. 
MrMwaa  or  thi  Lincoln  Club. 

Defiance.  Ohio. 
Deak  Frunds:  Inasmuch  as  it  will  noi  be 
possible  for  me  to  attend  ycur  meeting.  I 
wunt  to  uke  this  opportunity  of  sending  my 
best  wishes  and  to  express  myself  on  a  few 
New  Deal  measures  that  are  now  pendlnt  in 
Congress. 

One  of  these,  the  school-lunch  bill,  prc- 
poees  to  set  up  another  permanent  Federal 
agency  as  the  first  step  toward  Governm.«nt 
control  of  our  schools.  The  House  bill,  which 
■I  voted  against,  calls  for  an  expenditure  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  $50,000,000  the 
first  year,  while  the  Senate  bill  proposes 
•115.000.000  to  begin  with. 

No  one  Is  more  interested  In  our  school 
system  than  I  and  I  am  not  opposed  to  f  ee 
school  lunches,  but  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  a  bankrupt  Federal  Government  with  a 
deficit  approaching  1300  000  000  000  and  a 
budget  of  »36.000  OCO.OCO  lor  1946,  which  Is 
more  than  it  cost  to  run  the  Governmeit 
from  1921  to  1933  and  approximately  960  per 
month  for  each  gainfully  employed  pe  - 
son.  should  inject  lUelf  into  the  public- 
school  system. 

We  cannot  deny  that  what  the  Federal 
Government  subsidizes,  it  controls;  that  has 
already  been  decided  by  the  United  StaUs 
Supreme  Court  In  the  wheat  penalty  case. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  surplus  in  its  State 
treasury,  with  the  possible  exceptioa  of  one 
or  two. 
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For  every  dollar  Ohio  gets  back  in  the  way 
of  Federal  aid  for  school  lunches,  her  tax- 
paycra  will  pay  approximately  $3  In  Federal 
taxes.  In  other  words.  Ohio  taxpayers  must 
pay  33  cents  for  each  11-cent  lunch. 

Almost  all  of  these  New  Deal  Federal  spend- 
ing schemes  are  wrapped  In  "do  good"  lan- 
guage, but  It  must  be  remembered  that  every 
new  Federal  bureau  extends  centralized  reg- 
ulations pnd  controls  and  takes  away  from 
local  and  State  supervision. 

We  would  not  be  sincere  If  we  were  to  op- 
pc^e  bureaucracy  on  the  one  hand  and  then 
give  our  support  to  the  very  foundation  on 
which  bureaucracy  thrives. 

Sec 0116.  May  I  refer  briefly  to  the  so-called 
V  erans'  housing  bill,  another  New  Deal 
measure  with  a  misleading  title,  which  pro- 
poses to  saddle  on  the  backs  of  returning 
soldiers  and  future  generations  a  $600,000,000 
experimental  subsidy  scheme  and  an  increase 
of  $1  000,000,000  by  another  bureau  In  Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages. 

I  recently  voted  for  legislation  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $410,000,000  to  salvage 
lumber  and  other  housing  material  owned  by 
the  Government  for  homes  for  veterans. 

I  have  supported  and  shall  continue  to  sup- 
port every  worth-while  measure  that  is  of 
proper  interest  and  benefit  to  our  returning 
veterans  but  I  do  not  Intend  by  my  vote  to 
permit  this  New  Deal  bureaucracy  to  use  the 
veterans  to  extend  their  socialistic  schemes, 
when  we  all  know  that  the  Patman  bill  will 
not  produce  a  single  additional  home  in  the 
Fifth  District. 

If  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  sub- 
sidles  aie  to  be  added  to  the  Federal  tax  bur- 
dens, let  us  ghe  It  to  the  veterans  direct — not 
to  a  bureau  In  Washington— to  apply  on  the 
purchase  of  a  home  of  their  choice,  or  to 
build  on  the  lot  of  their  choice  without  the 
necessity  of  endless  red  tape  In  getting  the 
consent  of  some  bureaucrat  here  In  Washing- 
ton who  never  had  any  previous  experience 
before  he  became  a  dictator  on  houses. 

Those  who  favor  this  New  Deal  scheme  In 
the  name  of  the  veterans  would  do  well  to 
Inquire  of  the  lumber  and  other  home  sup- 
ply dealers  as  to  Just  how  extensive  this  plan 
will  be  In  making  material  available.  They 
will  find  that  another — not  too  popular 
agent— the  OPA  hns  discouraged  production 
In  everything  except  Inflationary  subsidies. 
shortas,'cs,  exorbitant  black  market  prices, 
and  dishonesty 

Many  of  our  returning  veterans  want  to  go 
Into  business  for  themselves.  They  have 
been  taking  orders  from  someone  else  for  a 
long  time  and  they  now  want  to  run  their 
own  show  and  I  don't  believe  they  will  wel- 
come the  numerous  obstacles  placed  in  their 
way.  which  their  fathers  have  had  to  buck 
In  trying  to  carry  on  In  the  hope  of  some 
relief  after  the  fighting  ended. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  veterans  who  are  not  being  de- 
ceived by  this  latest  New  Deal  scheme  that 
Is  being  advanced  In  their  name,  and  which 
should  better  be  called  "a  bill  to  prevent  the 
building  of  houses." 

With   kind    personal   regards   and  -cordial 
good  wishes  to  all,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 


A1499 


Stalin's  Tirade 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 


from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  16 
1946: 

STALIN'S  TIRADE 

The  vast  Ideological  gulf  separating  Russia 
from  the  western  democracies  was  never  more 
clearly  brought  out  than  In  one  extraordinary 
passage  in  Generalissimo  Stalin's  tirade 
against  Winston  Churchill.  That  W8.s  the 
passage  in  which  the  Soviet  dictator  con- 
trasted the  political  situation  in  Poland. 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  Romania 
with  that  In  Great  Britain.  In  his  Pulton 
speech,  Churchill  said  that  everywhere  in 
eastern  Europe,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Czechoslovakia,  police  governments  are  the 
rule,  and  there  Is  no  true  democracy.  He  also 
said  that  the  entire  region  from  Stettin  in 
the  Baltic  to  Trieste  in  the  Adriatic  lies  in  the 
Soviet  sphere  with  all  the  nations  there  sub- 
ject, in  one  form  or  another,  not  only  to 
Soviet  influence  but  to  a  very  high  and  In 
some  cases  Increasing  measure  of  control 
from  Moscow. 

Stalin's  riposte  Is  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
a  true  democracy  at  all,  since  In  Great  Brit- 
ain one  party  rules  the  country— the  Labor 
Party.  The  rest  of  the  parties  are  barred 
from  the  government  of  the  country.  By  way 
of  contrast.  Stalin  points  to  the  situation  In 
eastern  Europe,  where  governments  are  com- 
posed of  from  four  to  six  parties.  -And  be- 
sides." Stalin  added,  "the  opposition.  If  It  is 
loyal.  Is  guaranteed  the  right  to  participate  In 
the  government."  In  other  words,  Stalin 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  Tories  and  the 
Liberals  in  Great  Britain  are  really  oppressed 
minorities  under  the  tyrannical  rule  of 
Messrs.  Attlee.  Bevin,  and  Morrison.  This,  of 
course,  is  the  crassest  kind  of  nonsense,  but 
since  Stalin  Is  not  exactly  an  Ignorant  man, 
though  his  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  is 
limited,  and  though  he  has  never  lived  in  a 
democracy  or  permitted  his  people  to  practice 
It,  we  can  only  assume  that  he  is  engaged  In 
raising  a  dialectical  smoke  screen  intended  to 
confuse  the  issue. 


Health  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEPHEN  PACE 

OF  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  18.  1946 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  m  connec- 
tion with  the  current  discussion  of  the 
pending  legislation  to  set  up  a  national- 
health  program  I  believe  the  Members 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  February  23  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  A.ssoci- 
ation: 

The  American  MEric.\L  Associ.^tion  Health 
Program  and  Prepayment  Sickness  Insur- 
ance Plans 

At  the  annual  session  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  Chicago  in  December 
the  house  of  delegates  adopted  a  resolution 
Instructing  "the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
council  on  medical  service  and  public  rela- 
tions to 'proceed  as  promptly  as  possible  with 
the  development  of  a  specific  national  health 
program,  with  emphasis  on  the  Nation-wide 
organization  of  locally  administered  prepay- 
ment medical  plans  sponsored  by  medical 
societies." 

At  a  series  of  meetings  held  In  Chicago 
beginning  February  13,  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  the  council  on  medical  service  com- 
pleted considerations  which  made  possible  a 
long  step  toward  protecting  the  Amencan 
people  against  the  costs  of  sickness. 

The  fundamental  step  In  the  development 
of  this  plan  was  the  establishment  of  stand- 


ards  of  acceptance  for  medical  care  plans 
which  have  the  approval  of  the  council  on 
medical  service  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Any  plan  which  meets  the  stand- 
ards of  the  council  will  be  entitled  to  display 
the  seal  of  acceptance  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  on  Its  policies  and  on  all  of 
Its  announcements  and  promotional  mate- 
rial. In  order  to  qualify  for  acceptance  the 
prepayment  plan  must  have  the  approval  of 
the  State  or  county  medical  society  In  the 
area  In  which  it  operates.  The  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  area  must  assume  responsi- 
bility for  the  medical  services  included  in  the 
beneflts.  Plans  must  provide  free  choice  of 
a  qualified  doctor  of  medicine  and  maintain 
the  personal,  confidential  relationship  be- 
tween patient  and  physician.  The  plans 
must  be  organized  and  operated  to  provide 
the  greatest  possible  benefits  in  medical  care 
to  the  subscriber. 

Medical  care  plans  may  be  In  terms  of 
either  cash  indemnity  or  service  units,  with 
the  understanding  that  beneflts  paid  in  cash 
are  to  be  used  to  assist  in  paying  the  costs 
Incurred  for  medical  service.  The  sUndarda 
also  Include  provisions  relative  to  the  actu- 
arial data  that  are  required,  systeins  of  ac- 
counting, supervision  by  appropriate  State 
authorities  and  periodic  checking  and  report- 
ing of  the  progress  of  the  plan  to  the  council. 
Colncldentally  with  the  announcement  of 
these  standards  of  acceptance  there  was  or- 
ganized, as  a  voluntary  federation,  an  or- 
ganization known  as  Associated  Medical  Care 
Plans.  Inc.  This  Independent  association 
will  include  as  members  all  plans  that  meet 
the  minimum  standard  of  the  council  on 
medical  service  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. The  Associated  Medical  Care  Plana 
wUI  undertake  to  establish  coordination  and 
reciprocity  among  lH  of  these  plans  to  per- 
mit transference  of  subscribers  from  one  plan 
to  another  and  use  of  the  beneflu  In  any 
State  in  which  a  subscriber  happens  to  bo 
located.  Under  this  method  great  Industrial 
organizations  with  planu  in  various  portions 
of  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  secure 
coverage  for  all  their  employees.  Moreover, 
It  will  be  possible  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, welfare  and  Industrial  groups  and 
Government  agencies  to  provide  coverage  for 
the  people  in  any  given  area  through  a  sys- 
tem of  national  enrollment.  In  addition  the 
Associated  Medical  Care  Plans,  Inc..  will  un- 
dertake research  and  the  compilation  of 
statistics  on  medical  care,  provide  consulta- 
tion and  information  services  based  on  the 
records  of  existing  plans  and  engage  In  a 
great  campaign  of  public  education  as  to 
ttie  medical  service  plan  movement  under 
the  auspices  of  State  and  county  medical 
societies. 

Tlie  board  of  trustees  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  also  announced  estab- 
lishment of  a  division  of  prepayment  medical 
care  plans  with  a  director  and  a  staff  who 
will  administer  the  activities  related  to  the 
promotion  and  development  of  medical  care 
plans  in  all  the  Sutes. 

In  announcing  these  proposals  for  a  Na- 
tion-wide provision  of  sickness  insurance  on 
a  mutual  nonprofit  basis,  the  board  also  pre- 
sented a  complete  health  program  with   10 
points,   which    include   the   development   of 
services  In  the  field  of  preventive  medicine, 
maternal   and  child  health,   voluntary   pre- 
payment  plans   for   protection    against   the 
costs   of  sickness,  compensation   for   loss  of 
wages  due  to  Illness,  the  care  of  the  veteran, 
and  the  development  of  a  high  standard  of 
housing,  nutrition,  clothing,  and  recreation. 
The    American    Medical    Association    last 
June    through    Its    board    of    trustees    and 
council  on  medical  service  announced  a  14- 
polnt   program    to   Improve   the    health    and 
medical  care  situation  in  the  United  States. 
In  October  1945  the  Interpretation   of  these 
14   points  and   methods  of   Implementation 
were  adopted  by  the  council  on  medical  serv- 
ice.   In  December  1945  the  house  of  delegates 
approved   the   whole  program,   suggested   it* 
rearrangement,    and    directed    the    board    at 


Al 


tniijtfes  to  keep  the  program  constantly  up  to 
so  that  It  will  stay  at  least  even  with 
If  possible,  a  step  ahead  of  the  needs  of 


date 
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h  this  In  mind  the  board  of  trustees  haa 

adopted  a  restatement  of  the  14-polnt   pro- 

whlch  clarifies  still  further  the  posl- 

cf  the  American  Medical  Association  on 
of  these  points  ana  brings  Into  the  pro- 
more  definitely  maternal  and  child  wel- 
medlcal   research,   the   medical   care   of 

reteran.  and  the  part  to  be  played  by  the 
tary  health  agencies. 

IS  restatement  follows: 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


NAriDNAL    HEALTH    PROCBAIC    OF    THE    AMEEICAN 
MKDTCAI.   aaSOCUTION 

1  The  American  Medical  Association  urttea 
a  m  nimum  standard  of  nutrition,  housing, 
clothing,  and  recreation  as  fundamental  to 
gooc  health  and  as  an  objective  to  be  achieved 
In  a  ly  suitable  health  program  The  respon- 
aibllity  for  attainment  of  this  stimdard 
8ho\  Id  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  on  the  In- 
dlvlilual.  but  the  application  of  community 
effort,  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of 
free  enterprise,  .should  l>e  encouraged  with 
governmental   aid  where  needed 

2  The    provision    of    preventive     medical 
•ervices    throuRh     profeaalonallv     competent 
heal  h  departments  with  sufficient  staff  and 
equi  )ment    to    meet    community    needs     is 
recof  ntzed  as  eventlal  in  a  health  program. 
The  principle  of  Federal  aid  through  provi- 
sion )f  funds  or  personnel  Is  recognized  with 
the  »  nderstandlng  that  local  areas  shall  con- 
trol   their  own   agencies  as  has  t)een   estab- 
llshel  m  the  field  of  education      Health  de- 
part! aenU  should  not  assume  the  care  of  the 
alck   as  a   function,  since   administration   of 
y^  ^1  <■»»■•  under  such  auspices  tends  to  a 
tfaMloratlon    In    the   quality   of   the   service 
rend  red      Medical   care   to  those  unable   to 
provide  for  themselves  la  t)est  administered 
hf  k  :al  and  private  agencies  with  the  aid  of 
pubU  f  funds  when  needed.    This  program  for 
national  health  should  Include  the  adminis- 
tration of  medical  care.  Including  hcspttali- 
satloi  to  all  those  needing  It  but  unable  to 
pay.    luch  medical  care  to  be  provided  praf- 
erabl  '  by  a  physician  of  the  patient  s  choice 
with  funds  provided  by  local  agencies  with 
the  asslatance  of  P^ederal  funds  when  necea- 
•ary. 

3  '  lie  procedures  established  bv  modem 
medl<  me  for  advice  to  the  prospective  mother 
and  lor  adequate  care  In  childbirth  should 
be  mi  de  available  to  all  at  a  price  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay.  When  local  funds  are 
lacklrg  for  the  care  of  thOBe  unable  to  pay. 
Feder  d  aid  should  be  supplied  with  the  funds 
admli  istered  through  local  or  State  agencies. 

4,  The  child  should  have  throughout  In- 
fancy proper  attention.  Including  scientific 
nutrlilon.  immunisation  against  preventable 
dlMM»  and  other  services  Included  m  infant 
ytf*"*  Such  services  are  best  supplied  by 
pcraoi  al  contact  between  the  mother  and  the 
IndlTilual  physician  but  may  be  provided 
throu[h  child  care  and  Infant  welfare  sta- 
tions kdministered  under  local  atisplces  with 
•uppot  by  tax  funds  whenever  the  need  can 
be  she  wn 

3.  •ghe  provlrton  of  health  and  dlagnoatlc 
and  hoapiui*  oeraaaary  lo  community 
U  an  eaaentlal  of  gocd  medical  care, 
facilities  are  preferably  supplied  by 
agencies.  Including  the  community, 
churcl  ,  and  trade  agencies  which  have  been 
reaper  ilble  for  the  fine  development  of  facU- 
•"—  t^  medical  care  In  moat  American  com- 
up  to  thla  time  Where  such  fncU- 
a  -e  unavailable  and  cannot  be  supplied 
-*h  local  or  State  agencies,  the  Federal 
iment  may  aid.  preferably  under  a  plan 
requires  that  the  need  be  shown  and 
that  tl  e  community  prove  its  ability  to  main- 
tain such  Institutions  once  they  are  eetab- 
*'"—'  |( Hill-Burton  bill). 

program  for  medical  care  within  tha 

in  system  of  Individual  initiative  and 

of  enterpriM  liMtuOaa  the  eaUbltah- 
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plana  for  the  coats  of  hospitalization  (such 
as  the  Blue  Cross  plans)  and  voluntary  non- 
profit prepayment  plans  for  medical  care 
<such  as  those  developed  by  many  State  and 
county  medical  societies.).  The  principles  of 
such  insurance  contracts  should  be  accept- 
able to  the  Council  on  Medical  Service  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  to  the  au- 
thorlUtlve  txxlles  of  State  medical  aaaocla- 
tions.  The  evolution  of  voluntary  prepay- 
ment insurance  against  the  costs  of  sickness 
admits  also  the  utilization  of  private  sick- 
ness Insurance  plans  which  comply  with 
State  regulatory  statutes  and  meet  the 
standards  at  the  Council  on  Medical  Service 
of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

7  A  program  for  national  health  should 
Include  the  administration  of  medical  care. 
including  hospitalization,  to  all  veteran?! 
such  medical  care  to  be  provided  preferably 
by  a  physician  of  the  veterans  choice,  with 
payment  by  the  Veterans"  Administration 
through  a  plan  mutually  agreed  on  between 
the  State  medical  association  and  the  Vet- 
erans" Administration. 

8.  Research  for  the  advancement  of  medical 
science  b  fundamental  In  any  national  health 
program  The  Inclusion  of  medical  research 
In  a  National  Science  Foundation,  such  a-s 
proposed  in  pending  Federal  leglalation.  U 
endorsed. 

9  The  services  rendered  by  volunteer  phll- 
anthropic  health  agencies  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  the  National  Tubercu- 
loals  Association,  the  Natlcual  Foundation 
for  Infantile  ParalysU.  Inc  .  and  by  philan- 
thropic agencies  such  as  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  and  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
similar  bodies  have  been  of  vast  benefit  to 
the  American  people  and  are  a  natural  out- 
growth of  the  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
democracy  that  prevail  In  the  United  States 
Their  participation  in  a  national  health  pro- 
gram should  be  encouraged,  and  the  growth 
of  such  agencies  when  properly  administered 
should  be  commended 

10  Fundamental  to  the  promotion  of  the 
public  heilth  and  alleviation  of  lllneas  are 
wid«sprtad  education  In  the  field  of  health 
and  the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease  and  Its  treatment  bv  authoritat.ve 
agencies.  Health  educntion  should  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  function  of  all  depart- 
ments of  public  health,  medical  associations 
and  school  authorities. 

During  the  coming  weeks  the  Council  on 
Medical  Service  will  announce  the  activities 
that  Will  be  followed  toward  promoting  the 
prepayment  madkal  care  plan  and  also  the 
standards  of  aeoapUnce  that  have  been  de- 
veloped for  such  plans  The  dlvuion  of  pre- 
payment  medical  care  plans  In  the  headquar- 
ters off.ce  will  soon  be  active  In  aiding  the  de- 
velopment  of  plans  in  areas  which  do  not 
now  have  ihem  and  In  coordinating  existing 

The  policies  of  the  Association  as  expressed 
tn  the  national  bMUth  program  may  well 
auggnt  to  legislators  m  the  Senate  and  tn 
the  House  the  point  of  view  of  the  medical 
profession  as  to  the  part  that  the  PMeral 
uovemment  can  play  in  extending  neceaaary 
na«lic«l  services  to  those  who  do  not  now 
have  them. 


Merchant  Mariae  Cadet  Scho«li 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

or  vtaciNM 

IN  THK  HOUS*  OF  HIPMBSNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  mj  remarks  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  COMoUMiQiiAt  Record  on 


the  subject  of  merchant  marine  cadet 
schools.  I  insert  in  my  remarks  a  ccpy  of 
a  letter  written  by  a  lady  whose  son  is  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps.  This 
letter  Is  written  by  one  who  evicenlly 
has  had  opportunity  to  judge  the  opera- 
tions of  the.«;e  schools  at  first  hand  and 
particularly  the  school  at  Pass  Christian. 
Miss.,  and  I  think  that  the  letter  is  a 
fine  contribution  to  the  importance  at 
this  time  of  these  .schools,  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  reduction  in  apprrpria- 
tions  for  these  schools,  and  a  fine  testi- 
monial of  the  work  these  schools  are  do- 
ing in  which  I  am  .sure  all  of  us  concur 
and  especially  those  who  are  intln-alely 
acquainted  with  their  work. 

Lt^BOCK.  Tix..  February  JS,  J946. 
Hon.  Gkobcx  Mahon. 

Wouve  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dkab  Ma  Mahon:  A  letter  reielved 
today  from  my  sUter  contains  a  clipping  from 
a  Kansas  paper  entitled  "U.  8.  Merchant 
Marine  Schools  Facing  Closing."  The  writer 
makes  a  plea  that  our  Congressmen  and  Sen- 
ators be  written  asking  them  to  act.  il  pos- 
sible, against  such  action. 

As  our  son  is  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Cadet 
Corps,  my  sister  knew  we  would  be  greatly  in- 
terested and  would  want  to  do  anything  pos- 
sible to  save  from  closing  the  fine  schcol  at 
Pass  Christian.  Mias  .  so  beautifully  located 
where  our  son  received  his  bnsic  training  as 
weU  as  the  school  at  San  Mateo.  Calif. 

The  need  of  our  United  States  merchant 
marine  at  this  time  in  the  world  s  history  la 
ao  well  known  that  I  do  not  stress  that:  but  It 
is  for  the  continuance  of  these  two  schools 
of  basic  training  for  the  boys  of  the  South 
and  West  for  which  I  plead. 

May  I  mention  Pass  Christian?  It  U  In 
that  school  that  I  have  especial  interest  but 
the  same  or  similar  things  can  be  said  of  San 
Mateo.  Our  son  went  to  Pass  Christian  in 
December.  During  hu  period  of  training  from 
then  through  April,  the  climate  of  Pass  Chris- 
tian was  Ideal  for  all  their  water  and  out- 
of-door  activities.  The  boys  at  Kings  Point 
were  not  having  those  advantages  which 
climate  alone  can  give.  To  give  up  such  an 
Ideally  located  school  for  such  training  would 
not  In  the  long  run  be  economy. 

Too.  the  boys  who  enter  the  cadet  corps 
are  young  and  with  the  three  schools  each  en 
a  different  coast,  means  the  first  period  of 
Ualmng  will  not  be  as  far  distant  from  home 
for  any  as  if  there  was  only  the  one  basic 
schoU  at  Kings  Point.  For  beginners  it 
has  ifways  seemed  to  me  that  a  small  school 
class  is  better  than  a  larger  one  The  effect 
upon  the  youth  is  better  and  results  obUlned 
by  the  instructors  are  doubUan  more  gratifT- 
ing  •        ' 

Figures  show  thst  the  merchant  marine 
cadets  4  years  of  training  costs  less  than 
M  percent  of  the  cost  of  training  a  West 
Point  cadet  knd  less  than  58  percent  of  what 
It  costs  to  train  a  student  at  Annapolis,  so 
the  cost  is  not  excessive. 

With  the  training  as  conducted— basic 
echo.)!  training,  sea  training,  and  then  the 
Academy— the  plan  U  ao  Ideal.  The  comple- 
tlon  of  each  period  la  a  goal  In  Itself  with  the 
final  goal  achieved  upon  graduation  from 
Kings  Point.  All  so  much  more  sppealinK 
to  the  adventurous  spirit  which  must  be  in- 
nate In  all  cadeu  than  to  t*  ?ent  nt  first  to 
Klnga  Point,  a  large  school,  where  one  be- 
comea  a  lower  classman  which  does  not  lend 
to  the  h;rhr«t  of  »elf-re»pect  and  dignitv 
I  feel  the  plan  as  It  now  u  is  lo  democratic 
and  I  like  It  that  way. 

The  last  has  Weat  Point  It  has  Annapolis 
It  haa  Kings  Point.  Cannot  the  South  ai  d 
the  West  have  Pass  Christian  and  San  M»»teo? 
It  IS  doubtteas  becsuaa  I  know  the  West  and 
truly  love  it  that  I  am  of  a  aomawbat  biased 
opinion,  but  I  ran  see  no  good  reaaon  for  ao 
much  cnnrentratlnn  on  tha  aaat  coast  I 
had  even  hoped  to  sea  the  world  s  peace  city 
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built  near  the  entrance  of  Glacier  National 
Park. 

If  our  son  Is  1  of  the  800  cadets  selected 
this  spring  from  the  2,600  now  at  sea  for 
continuing  his  training  at  Kings  Point,  my 
Interest  in  the  Merchant  Marine  Cadet  Corps 
will  ever  be  on  the  Increase;  but  even  if 
he  is  not  1  of  those  800  I  shall  always  be 
deeply  Interested  In  Pass  Christian  and  In 
San  Mateo  and  hope  they  are  continued  as 
merchant  marine  basic  training  schoois  for 
the  cadets  from  the  South  and  West. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Mahon,  you  feel  about  these 
•chools  the  way  I  do. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

HlL^H  G.  Mandersow. 


Aa  Appropriate  Reply 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of 
March  17.  1946: 

AN  APPROPaiATT  REPLT 

Winston  Churchill  had  nothing  especially 
new  to  offer  in  his  address  at  the  public  din- 
ner given  In  his  honor  Friday  evening  in  New 
York  City.  In  its  main  aspects  the  speech 
was  a  reiteration  of  what  he  had  said  10  days 
earlier  at  Pulton.  Mo  .  the  talk  which  haa  pro- 
yoked  a  storm  of  criticism,  but  with  respect 
to  which  he  does  not  wish  "to  withdraw  or 
modify  a  single  word." 

Mr.  Churchill  did  not  mention  Marshal 
Btalin  by  name,  nor  did  he  allude  specifically 
to  the  vitriolic  and  distorted  (>ersonal  attack 
made  on  him  by  the  Soviet  leader.  Neverthe- 
less, Britain's  former  Prime  Minister.  In  his 
New  York  appearance,  was  making  an  effective 
and  an  appropriately  dignified  reply — not 
only  to  Mr.  Stalin  txit  alto  to  the  group  of 
CIO  and  Communist  denuinstrators  who  had 
gathered  outside  his  hotel  to  protest  his  ap- 
pearance, apparently  in  line  with  their  "lib- 
eral" theory  that  persons  whose  views  differ 
from  their  own  are  not  entitled  to  l>e  heard 
In  this  land  of  free  speech. 

The  even -tempered  yet  candid  quality  of 
Mr  Churchill's  remarks  is  to  be  conunended. 
for  there  csn  be  no  hope  of  a  solution  of  the 
critical  problems  facing  the  world  in  an  at- 
moaphere  that  would  either  suppress  frank 
dlaetiaaion  or  encourage  intemperate  detMte. 

As  Mr.  Churchill  said — and  he  has  said 
the  same  thing  before — the  decision  as  to  the 
couraa  of  future  evenU  rests  primarily  with 
the  "handful  of  able  men"  who  formulate  the 
policies  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russians 
dinlalni  any  ambitions  inconsistent  with  the 
prtaelplaa  of  international  cooperation  upon 
whicti  resu  the  United  Nations  Organisation. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  the  Insti- 
gator* at  the  "swiftly  nM>ving  events  which 
no  one  can  measure  at  the  present."  but 
which  promise  nevertheless  to  subject  the 
UNO  and  its  Security  Ccuncll  to  a  stern  test 
when  the  latter  agency  meets  this  month. 

If  the  Russians  should  prove  tin  willing  to 
submit  disputed  mstters  in  which  they  are 
Involved  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Security 
Council,  or  if  they  should  fall  to  respect  such 
decisions  as  the  Cruncll  might  make,  then 
It  saaaa  alaaoat  Inevitable  that  the  Unftcd 
Btataa  and  Britain  should  move  toward  some- 
thing In  the  nature  of  the  "frateriial  aasocla- 
tlon"  which  Mr.  Churchill  advocates.  Per- 
hapa  such  a  development  would  tend  to  b« 
destructiva  of  the  UNO,  as  the  Russians  say. 
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But  if  the  UNO  Is  to  be  maintained  as  an 
effectively  fimctlonlng  agency,  it  must  rest 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  good  faltli— not 
only  the  good  faith  of  some  of  the  member 
nations,  but  of  all  of  them.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union. 


Lobbyists 


EXTENSION  OP  REMiVRKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA  I 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES" 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  would  like  to 
include  the  script  of  a  radio  program. 
Congressional  Record  of  the  Air,  on  the 
subject  of  lobbyists.  The  program  was 
broadcast  over  the  Mutual  network.  Sta- 
tion WHN,  New  York  City,  at  8:30  p.  m.. 
and  Station  WOL.  in  Washington,  at 
11:30  p.  m.,  March  18: 

Mr.  Stvdney.  Prom  the  Nation's  Capital 
you  are  about  to  hear  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eighth  broadcast  of  Congressional 
Recoso  at  the  Air.  This  v^ell-known  pub- 
lic service  feature  brings  you  each  week  a 
Licmber  of  Congress  In  a  discussion  and 
Interview  on  a  subject  of  national  interest. 
Tonight,  our  guest  Is  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  He  will  be  introduced  to 
you  now  by  Billy  Repaid,  noted  news  com- 
mentator. 

Mr.  Repau).  Thank  you.  Ed  Studney,  and 
good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  On 
March  4.  1789.  the  first  session  of  the  United 
States  Congress  convened  in  New  York  City. 
We  are  not  sure  that  history  records  the  fact, 
but  It  Is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  gath- 
ered around  the  Halls  of  Congress  on  that 
distant  day  were  numerous  citizens  of  the 
new  country  seeking  to  Influence  th?  Mem- 
bers of  the  new  Congress  in  some  respect  or 
other.  Today,  we  wotild  call  those  people 
lobbyists,  and  from  that  humble  lobby  acorn 
a  great  oak  indeed  has  grown,  for  lobbying, 
as  we  know  It  in  this  year  of  1946.  provides  a 
Itixurious  livelihood  to  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans. The  term  "lobbyist"  has.  in  the  pop- 
ular mind,  a  sinister  connotation,  that  Is.  we 
are  prone  to  think  of  lobbyists  as  people  who 
are  necessarily  promoting  selfish  and  vested 
interests,  and  there  are  those  In  the  United 
States  Congress  today  who  subscribe  to  that 
theory.  Seme  months  ago  Congresswoman 
MAacAUT  Chase  SMrra.  of  Maine.  Introduced 
a  reaolutlon  In  the  House  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  Investigate  lobbies  and  lobbyists. 
Just  a  few  da3r8  ago  Congressman  Sabath, 
chairman  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  In- 
troduced a  similar  resolution.  On  this  broad- 
cast of  CoNCiucssTONAL  RECORD  of  the  Air,  we 
are  going  to  examine  this  question  In  con- 
siderable detail.  We  think  It  is  timely  and 
we  know  it  is  important,  because  It  affects  so 
many  of  us.  Representing  one  school  of 
thought  on  the  question  of  lobbying  and 
lobbyists  Is  Congressman  Cmestct  H.  Oboss. 
of  pifnnsylvanla.  a  public  spirited,  progres- 
sive Member  of  Congress,  who  has  some  highly 
interesting  opinions  on  the  question  and  has 
agreed  to  pars  them  on  to  you  at  this 
time.  Re  will  addraaa  you  briefly  following 
which  he  will  answer  some  of  our  questions, 
and  now  It  is  with  pleasure  Indeed  that  we 
Introduce  Congressman  Oaoss 

Mr.  Gaoaa.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Repaid.  Before 
I  came  to  Congress  I  was  under  the  Impres- 
sion, as  spparently  most  people  back  In  the 
districts  are,  that  Washington  was  overrun 
by  lobbylsta,  who  were  continually  applying 


pressure  to  Members  of  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  generally  satisfy  the 
selfish  Interests  of  the  many  groups  rep- 
resented. 

I  had  the  Idea  that  a  lobbyist  was  a  person 
who  should  be  avoided  by  every  person  inter- 
ested in  good  government.  But.  how  mis- 
taken I  was  to  find  that  the  term  "lobbyist." 
as  used  here  by  certain  jXDlttlcians.  was  and 
Is  simply  something  to  shout  about  when 
the  going  is  tough. 

When  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  SABATH.  declared  ceruln  lobbyists 
spent  $2,000,000  here  in  the  Capitol,  Iw 
should  be  in  a  position  to  say  how  that  money 
was  spent  and  who  got  the  money.  I  have 
seen  men  of  all  classes  and  of  various  groupa 
aroimd  the  Capitol  and  throughout  the  offics 
buildings  and  tjefore  committees  wanting 
and  demanding  about  everything  under  the 
sun.  But  I  have  never  seen  the  men  with 
the  money  bags.  During  my  years  of  service 
In  the  State  legislature  as  well  as  during  my 
years  in  the  Capitol.  I  have  never  known  a 
single  dollar  to  be  used  to  put  legislation 
across,  and  I  do  think  that  when  Mr.  Sabath 
made  the  charge  he  owed  it  to  the  House  to 
tell  who  got  the  money. 

Now.  the  facts  are.  any  person  or  persons 
who  come  to  Washington  in  order  to  present 
their  interests  or  the  interests  of  their  com- 
munity to  the  legislators,  or  who  go  before 
committees  to  present  their  case,  or  the  views 
of  the  people  back  home,  are  lobbyists. 

There  Is  also  such  a  thing  known  as  a  mall- 
bag  lofcby. 

Congress  has  always  invited  the  public  to 
bring  its  views  before  It.  That  is  why  the 
various  committees  hold  public  hearings  to 
get  a  cross  section  of  views.  And  generally, 
when  the  country's  views  are  expressed  in 
this  fashion  it  is  done  by  a  single  representa- 
tive citizen  or  a  small  group  cf  a  few  people 
who  are  delegated  with  authority  lo  present 
the  peoples'  views. 

The  worst  and  most  persistent  lobbying 
comes  from  the  various  bureaus  wlihm  the 
Government  in  their  effort  to  perpetuate 
themselves.  For  example,  when  an  executive 
from  a  governmental  bureau  appears  before 
a  congressional  committee  he  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  as  many  as  20  "experts,"  at- 
torneys, and  what  have  you,  who  are  on  the 
Federal  pay  roll.  Their  one  objective  is  not 
only  to  perpetuate  themselves  but  generally 
to  expand.  I  recall  the  time  when  Mr.  Ickes, 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  appeared 
before  the  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  He 
was  surrounded  by  19  lieutenants,  and  I 
know  this  to  be  a  fact,  because  they  stood 
to  be  counted. 

Recently  when  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  held  hearings  on 
extension  of  the  War  Powers  Act  no  one  ap- 
peared as  a  representative  of  the  public  to 
use  their  Influence  or  make  their  recommen- 
dations to  the  committee.  The  country 
trusted  the  sound  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee members,  but  the  various  bureau- 
crats In  Government,  whoae  positions  or  ap- 
propriations would  be  affected,  surely  let 
themselves  be  beard.  At  this  hearing  23  Gov- 
ernment executives  appeared  to  plead  their 
cauae,  and  no  one  came  single-handed.  It 
is  a  well-establUhed  fact  that  many  of  these 
bureaus  create  conditions  to  Justify  their 
continued  existence. 

Speaking  of  the  mall-bag  lobby.  I  now 
have  on  my  desk,  as  has  every  House  Mem- 
ber,  a  statement  by  Chester  Bowles  con- 
taining 136  pages  defending  the  actions  of 
the  OPA  and  trying  to  convince  House  Mem- 
bers that  OPA  should  be  continued  "as  is." 
as  well  as  trying  to  prove  they  have  held 
the  line. 

Immediately  following  thin  comes  a  31- 
page  statement  by  the  new  OPA  Adminis- 
trator. Paul  A.  Porter,  entitled  "National 
ReUU  Dry  Goods  Association  Horror  Exhibit/* 
This  was  prompted  by  an  exhibit  placed  In 
the  House  OflUce  Building  by  the  drj-ffooda 
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Induitry  to  thow  th»  public  Just  wh»t  OPA 
rtgu  AttouA  have  mdicicd  upon  them.  The 
di«p  »y,  referred  to  by  Mr  Porttr  m  •  horror 
CShlMt.  U  deslRned  to  prove  to  CongTMt 
that    OPA    f  ■«    are    Jnterfertng    with 

prot  uctlon  v  .need  good-quality  mer- 

chtfrd:se.  while  hujher  pricfs  are  (tlven  to 
new  producers  of  poor-quality  merchandise. 
n  ere  are  certain  single  agencies  In  the 
Oovi  rnment  which  send  more  material  acr(x<is 
our  Jeaks  than  any  10  corporations  In  the 
country  r  -cl. 

T^-  pr  'atJon  concerning  lobbying 

r  i\  the  ndmlnlstratlon  and 

*s  fact  that  the  wrong  bull  U 

beini  gdred  So  long  as  the  administration 
was  ridui^  high.  wide,  and  handsome,  we 
hean  I  nothing  about  lobbying.  But  now 
that  th«  country  is  fed  up  and  the  people 
are  i  ■■wring  themselves,  this  smoke  screen 
to  be  ng  dragi^ed  cut. 

Th  i  Democratic  leaders  here  who  are  cry- 
ing {  ut  against  pre.ssure  should  explain  to 
the  (  oun»ry  why  the  House  adjourned  re- 
eentl  r  on  a  Friday  evening  to  {xwtpone  a 
▼ote  Dn  important  legislation  until  the  fol- 
lowirs;  Monday  morning  in  order  to  bring 
prsaa  ire  to  bear  on  certain  Members.  Over 
the-«eelc  end  Democratic  National  Chairman 
Hanr?«an  .lent  a  commanding  telegram  to 
the  ,  >emocratlc  membership  of  the  House 
warn  Bg  tlMm  to  be  in  their  places  and  vote 
flgM  en  Monday. 

Urn  locratlc  State  Chairman  Dave  Lawrence, 
of  Peinsyivanla.  took  similar  acUon  on  the 
D?mcrrats  from  Pennsylvania.  Now  I  can 
heart  ly  sanction  outside  Interests  present- 
ing t  leir  cause,  but  certainly  for  political 
iMMte  s  to  apply  the  lash  as  It  Is  being  done 
li  wr  mg.  and  I  am  happy  to  say  few  Con- 
gram  md  jrMd  to  either 

Mr.  RaraiD.  Thank  you.  Congressman 
OaoM  you  certainly  have  a  refreshing  slant 
on  th  a  subject  of  lobbying,  and  If  you  dont 
mind,  sir.  we  would  like  to  delve  further  Into 
the  na  att*r  at  this  time,  with  a  few  questions 
w^tal  we  know  are  in  the  minds  of  our 
listen  >rs.  First  of  all.  how  would  you  define 
a  Icblylst' 

Mr  Gross  Well,  as  I  have  stated,  anyone 
comiii?  to  Washington  Interested  in  any  par- 
tlcula  legislation  to  a  lobbytot.  But.  the' 
lobbylits  that  are  causing  the  agitation 
arcuiKl  Capitol  HiU  are  naostly  lawyers,  de- 
'••»•*  Congre— ai<n.  or  fellow*  who  have 
'  o  Waahlngton  and  Uke  it  here  They 
in  selling  the  idea  to  groups  or  cor- 
ns in  the  country  that  they  have  tre- 
IBMMkus  influence.  In  other  words,  that 
they  cin  -pull  strings"  around  the  Capitol, 
and  thus  get  themselves  a  Job. 

But  ,ou  ask  who  are  thev.  Well,  the  Con- 
stituti-  in  says  Congress  shall  make  the  laws. 
but  wl  tn  the  President  cannot  control  Con- 
gran  a  I  has  recently  happened,  and  takes  to 
the  ai  and  urgM  the  people  to  turn  the 
beat  en  CongrMS.  then  in  that  case  the 
Frvskk  Bt  and  the  few  who  do  his  bidding  are 
lobbjrto  t»  ^ 

I.i  a  most  every  Government  department 
or  executive  agency  full-time  legtolative  di- 
visions are  maintained  under  the  direction 
of  higMy  paid  "legislative  counsels."  whcss 
duty  11  IS  to  prepare  and  send  to  the  Con- 
yy  ^<'r  enactment  bills  for  the  specific  In- 
tM«st  .f  the  agency.  These  people  prepare 
testimc  ny  for  de|MrtaMBt  hMdt  who  appear 
before  congrentonal  eonunitteee  and  often 
the  coi  nsel  will  appear  himself.  These  lob- 
mea  ar»  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the 
-Xfnlted  States. 

Mr.  I  KPAm.  Of  late  we  have  been  hearing 
quite  a  bit  about  pressure  groups  Do  vcu 
make  my  distinction  between  pressure 
grrups   md  lobbyists? 

Mr.  C  aoss.  Certain  pressure  groups  invade 
the  Cat  itol  without  notice,  feeling  that  they 
are  tak!  sg  over  for  the  time.  In  other  words 
t.nke  the  place  by  storm,  thinking  only  of 
tholr  o  rn  selfish  interests,  and  oftentimes 
threatening  Members  Wl-  •  unless  they 

get  theirs.     But  the  lob  .nes  thlaga  a 

bit  easii  r.     He  circulates  artund  the  Capitol 


selling  hla  wares  as  best  he  can.     His  la  a 
luUtime  Job. 

Mr  Rkpaio  In  addition  to  the  recent  reeo> 
luilon.  Congreaswoman  Smith  of  Maine  in- 
troduced H.  R.  4T73.  a  bill  to  require  the 
registration  of  counseto  and  lobbjrtou.  Now. 
what  do  you  think.  Congraasman  Otoaa! 
would  be  the  result  if  ihu  bill  were  to  become 
law'> 

Mr  Gaosa  Well,  if  they  are  to  be  regis- 
tered, some  agency  would  have  to  do  the 
registering.  No  doubt  it  will  call  for  another 
Government  agency,  meaning  more  Jobs. 
People  coming  in  from  the  country  would  be 
put  to  this  iKJther  and  expense,  which  wuuld 
serve  no  purpose.  Then.  too.  they  and  the 
regular  lobbyists  would  have  to  produce  their 
credentials  at  every  turn  In  the  road.  This 
would  be  extremely  embarrassing  to  people 
cDmlng  to  Washington  on  errands  of  this 
kind,  and  it  would  be  terribly  embarrassing 
to  Representatives  to  be  seen  In  the  presence 
of  a  registered  lobbyist,  who  In  all  proba- 
bility, would  have  to  wear  a  large  badge  of 
identification.  After  all.  when  we  begin 
registering  lobbyists  we  will  first  have  to  have 
a  court  decision  definli^  a  lobbyut. 

Mr.  RXFAID  Do  you  think,  sir.  Congress 
and  Congraaimen  are  particularly  Influenced 
by  lobtoytng  or  preasure  groups? 

Mr.  Qaooa.  Frankly.  I  think  their  influence 
Is  nil.  I  think  Congresameu  are  much  more 
impressed  by  letters  from  individuate  from 
their  own  districts  expressing  their  view- 
poinu  on  lectolative  matters 

Mr.  RXTAtD.  We  gather  from  your  remarks. 
CongresKnaan  Gaoes.  that  you  feel  that  there 
»»re  goo«|  lobbies  as  well  as  t>ad  Now.  are  we 
to  aaeume  from  that  that  you  think  there 
to  a  definite  place  for  lot>bylng  in  our  legis- 
lative government? 

Mr.  Gaoaa  Yes.  very  deflnttely  We  like 
to  have  people  come  in  and  discuss  legUla- 
tlon  under  consideration.  It  is  reilly  part 
of  our  system.  That  is  why  legislative  com- 
mittees hold  public  hearings.  Thus,  we  get 
the  outside  viewpoint. 

Mr.  RxPAio.  The  charge  has  been  booted 
about  Congress  recently  that  some  lobbies 
are  spendlrg  vast  sums  of  money  In  the 
Capital  and  if  these  charges  are  true  and 
huge  sums  are  being  spent  here,  how  is  this 
money  being  spent,  and  to  it  doing  any  good' 
Mr  Gaoss  WeU.  aa  I  have  said.  I  have  never 
seen  the  men  with  the  money  bags,  and  can 
truthfuUy  say  that  I  have  never  known  of 
a  dollar  changing  hands  to  influence  legU- 
latlon.  I  have  attended  many  dinners  that 
were  given  for  groups  of  Congressmen  by  cer- 
tain Interests,  but  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  any  undue  Influence  being  used  or  pres- 
sure applied  at  those  times,  and  have  always 
gone  home  feeling  that  it  was  a  get-together 
in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  After 
all.  If  the  ouuide  Interests  want  to  bring 
their  viewpoint  to  the  attention  of  Ccngreas 
some  one  has  to  do  it.  lo  maybe  the  lobbytots 
are  a  neceaaary  evil  But  I  believe  the  aver- 
age  lobbytot  oversells  hunaelf. 

Mr  RxPAiD  It  seems  that  this  question  of 
lobbying  comes  und-r  crltlca'  scrutiny  by 
Congreaa  vnrj  other  year  or  so— and  I  wonder 
Congressman  Gross.  If  you  have  sny  explana- 
tion for  the  current  flood  of  resolutions  call- 
ing for  Its  investigation. 

Mr.  Gaoss  I  believe  this  agit.ition  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  tide  o  public  opinion  is 
turning  There  is  a  wave  of  public  resent- 
ment in  the  Nation,  and  apparently  the  bu- 
reaucrats are  on  the  defensive 

Mr  Repaid.  Getting  back  to  your  remarks 
again,  you  mention  Government  lobbies  a 
week  or  so  ago  Mr.  Bowles.  Stabilization  Di- 
rector, and  Mr.  Wyatt.  head  of  our  housing 
program,  blasted  pressure  grouos  attempting 
to  influence  the  policies  of  their  organiza- 
UouB.  Now.  In  line  with  that,  to  what  extent 
do  you  think  lobbies  mfluence  Government 
agencies  In  their  dectoions? 

Mr.  Gaoss.  I  dont  think  they  have  been  In- 
fluenced at  all.    If  they  had  been  influenced 


from  the  outside  m«»sl  of  them  would  lock 
up  and  go  home.  That  Waahington  today  la 
full  of  lobbytoU  representing  special  intereau 
to  not  aurpnaing.  Indaed.  when  Govern- 
ment  agaactaa  hava  atich  sweeping  puwtra 
that  a  partlculnr  flrm  or  a  whole  industry  can 
be  either  built  up.  Injured,  or  destroyed  by 
the  particular  decision  that  one  of  these  agen- 
cies  makes.  Washington  lobbies  grow  Inevita- 
bly It  to  natural  for  people  to  object  to 
being  thrown  out  of  business,  or  even  being 
treated  in  a  way  that  they  regard,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  unfair.  And  if  they  yielded  to 
the  Vv.lce  cf  the  people  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary  for  the  unity  dinners  which  the  Demo- 
cratic powers  are  now  scheduling  for  Its  mem- 
bers to  bring  these  straving  members  back 
Into  their  places  and  v     .  it. 

Mr  FxpAiD.  Congre8.s:  oss.  that  winds 

up  our  time  for  this  eveuu  g.  and  we  certainly 
want  to  thank  ycu  fcr  being  with  us.  and  for 
our  part,  we  find  your  remarks  and  answers  to 
our  questions  highly  informative  and  to  the 
point-and  now  back  to  our  announcer.  Ed 
Studney. 

Mr  eruDNtT.  Next  week  at  this  same  time 
Congressional  Record  on  the  Air  will  brlni 
you  another  outstanding  Member  of  CongresI 
in  a  discussion  and  interview  on  a  sublect 
Of  vital  interest  to  all  Americans.  Be  sme 
to  listen.    Congreaatonal  Record  of  the  Air  is 

waahington  radio  producers. 


AiHTeti  [Jrtt  AdopHon  of  Emfryency 
Housing  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or    OEl.AWAaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr    TRAYNOR.     Mr.   Speaker    I  am 

ncluding   as   part   of   my   remarks   the 

following    .statement    by    the    Amvets- 

Amencan   Veterans  of  World  War  11— 

ro^lr^   ^°   '^J   ^"^'""^    legislation    in 
Congress  on  the  housing  crisis 

Amvets  is  the  largest  veterans'  organi- 
zation born  of  this  war.  It  has  over 
5€  000  members  and  more  than  4''0  oosts 
scattered  in  41  States  of  the  Union  ^he 
document  follows: 

AMVTTS    tracB    ADOPTION    OF    XMiaCtNCT 
HOtJSINO    PXOCR«M 

(By  J.  H   Lelb.  national  legtolative  director) 

w^tt"'~**'*  American  Veterans  of  Word 
War  II-«re  vitally  concerned  about  the  na- 

Editorial  comment  in  the  Washington  Post 

mei^whTh"i''-  '"*'■  •""»  out'?h'to"ta^! 
ment  which  I  quote  as  follows- 

trr"".';?*''"".  ''^?'"'^"«  throughout  the  coun- 
try are   anxiously  awaiting   the   outcome   of 

SS'^r'verr:''-  *^"^^-  "^^^  -hould TfaU 
tion  on  the  national  housing  emergency  • 
ft    to    ofllclally    estimated    that    2  900  000 

200  0(i)  fL°.T'   T''  ^'^^^^     B"'**!**   th;! 

ste'o  mtZT/'il"*;  l*^"'''"^'  that  some  drastic 
»^  ,^  n  H  ''^f"  *"^  *^*  Government  to 
!^  tip  production  In  order  to  break  up 
extttmg  bottlenecks  and  red  tape  ^ 

In  this  connection  Wilson  W    Wvatt    Na- 

iri  ^r°"**"*  \^P^"""-  ^'^  come'  forward 
With  a  program  that  deserves  respectful  con- 
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alderatlon  and  study.  Thoae  who  oppaae  hla 
program  have  offered  nothing  substantial  in 
way  of   a  workable  subetitute. 

Wyatts  advocacy  of  premium  payments 
has  been  tried  liefore.  and  in  many  caaea.  It 
haa  worked  satufactory.  Like  so  many  other 
things.  It  can  be  overdone  and  misused. 
But  In  view  of  the  emergency  the  plan 
ought  to  be  given  a  chance.  Wyatt  Is  seek- 
ing to  stimulate  as  well  as  to  encourage 
new  type  of  production  or  production  of 
conventional  materials  above  existing  levels. 
What  he  suggests  is  in  reality  an  incentive 
bonus  or  payment  that  will  be  borne  ex- 
cl\isivety  by  the  Government  and  it  to 
claimed  will  have  no  ill  effect  upon  the  nor- 
mal profit  system. 

He  prcpssM  to  use  premium  rewards  only 
to  discontinue  bottlenecks  within  the  build- 
ing industry  or  manufactures,  and  to  with- 
draw such  payment  when  conditions  become 
normal  again. 

Wyatt's  opponents,  it  appears,  would  like 
to  see  a  universal  Increase  arid  price  rtoe 
in  all  building  materiato  in  addition  to  the 
already  high  cost  of  production.  These 
greedy  souls  see  a  great  opportunity  to  reap 
huge  fortunes. 

The  cost  of  homes  as  It  stands  today  Is 
far  tjeyond  the  reach  of  the  averac:e  GI. 
War  Department  statistics  show  that  84 
percent  of  the  veterans  cannot  afford  to 
pay  more  than  $«,000  or  a  $53  monthly 
rental  for  a  home. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  well-meaning  persons 
that  some  control  to  vitally  necessary  to 
prevent  inflationary  rises  In  the  price  of 
much-needed  homes — already  t)eyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  citizen,  but  Amvets  Is 
not  In  favor  of  the  Government  or  bureau- 
crats arbitrarily  fixing  a  price  at  which  one 
may  sell  his  home. 

In  this  connection  Wyatt  has  assured 
AMVETS  that  under  his  plan  a  person  may 
sell  his  home  at  whatever  price  he  can  get  in 
the  open  market— but  after  that  house  fias 
once  been  sold— the  price  obtained  bfcomes 
the  highest  price  one  can  ofwnly  receive  for 
that  particular  dwelling  should  It  be  up  for 
resale. 

Such  a  restriction  would  be  beneficial  to 
those  who  seek  a  home  ns  a  lifetime  preposi- 
tion and  It  would  stop  speculators  from  grab- 
bing up  dwellings  to  be  loaded  off  on  veterans 
at  huge  profits  to  themselves. 

In  this  statement  I  would  like  also  to  In- 
cliide  a  recent  story  that  appeared  tn  the 
newspapers,  to  wit: 

(From   the   Washington    Post  of  March    16, 
19461 

Washington    MERKT-Go-Rotn>n} 

(By  Drew  Pearson) 

ANTIHOCSINC   LOBBT 

Most  powerful  lobby  since  the  war,  threw 
Itself  into  the  battle  to  defeat  th;  Wyatt 
housing  program  for  veterans.  Every  Con- 
gressman received  wires,  phone  calls,  letters 
from  builders,  lumber  dealers,  real-estate 
men. 

Many  telegrams  were  phony,  as  several 
Congressmen  discovered  when  they  tried  to 
answer  them.  Others  were  slened  with  the 
names  of  pecple  who  latter  assured  Members 
of  Congress  that  they  had  not  seen  or  sent 
the  wires.  These  tactics,  of  course,  have  been 
\i5ed  before. 

The  prlre  telegram,  however,  was  one  sent 
to  all  Congressmen  from  8t.  Paul -Minneapo- 
lis area  by  the  Northwestern  Flooring  &  Lum- 
ber Co.,  of  which  V.  H.  Alberts  to  president. 

After  urging  that  the  veterans'  housing 
program  be  defeated,  the  lumber  company 
had  the  gall  to  add : 

"Please  also  exert  your  efforts  to  oppose  a 
standing  vote  on  these  to.":ues." 

In  other  words,  the  Northwestern  Flooring 
tc  Lumber  Co.,  not  only  urged  its  Congreae- 
men  to  vote  against  the  veterans  t>ut  also  op- 
posed a  vote  which  would  let  the  public  know 
how  each  Congressman  voted. 


Note!.  The  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  did  not  go  to  bat  for 
the  veterans  bousing  bill.  Some  veterans 
charge  that  thto  was  because  of  the  real  eaUte 
Interest  In  the  hierarchy  of  the  two  organ- 
Ixations.  The  AMVETS.  on  the  other  hand, 
went  to  bat  vigorously. 

Note  2.  One  Congressman  who  was  deluged 
with  telegrams  froin  about  every  real  estate 
and  luml)er  comp.-\ny  in  his  State  was  Johm 
MX7ROOCK,  of  Aiixona,  who  nevertheless  vigor- 
ously supported  the  veterans. 


Eufcnc  Stone  III,  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF   SOtTTH   CAtOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasui^  that  I  in.<^ert  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  this  morning  a 
new.«TDaper  article  with  reference  to  the 
accomphshments  of  a  young  man  in  my 
home  town  of  Green\ille.  S.  C.  In  this 
day  of  keen  competition  and  the  ever- 
readiness  on  the  part  of  so  many  people 
to  expect  and  depend  upon  some  sort  of 
Government  aid,  it  is  very  encouraging  to 
know  of  instances  like  that  referred  to  in 
the  following  article. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  a  district 
in  which  more  cotton  is  consumed  than 
in  any  other  congressional  district  in  the 
country.  For  a  good  many  years  it  has 
been  the  custom  of  our  southern  mills  to 
spin  and  weave  the  cloth  and  ship  it  else- 
where to  be  finbihed  and  finally  manufac- 
tured into  gai-ments.  Finishing  plants 
have  now  betn  located  in  our  section  and 
various  and  sundry  manufacturers  are 
now  making  clothing  for  the  peoples  of 
this  troubled  world. 

Eugene  Stcne  III  is  a  native  of  Green- 
ville, a  very  modest,  unassuming  young 
man  who.  with  his  £s.'NOciates,  as  he 
chooses  to  call  them,  ha^  built  an  ex- 
tremely important  industry.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  go  through  the  plant  with 
Mr.  Stone  and  to  see  and  hear  him  greet 
his  fellow  workers  as  members  of  his  own 
family. 

We  should  be  profoundly  thankful  for 
a  coimtrj-  in  which  opportimities  are  still 
available,  like  that  to  which  reference  is 
herein  made.  The  example  of  Eugene 
Stone  and  liis  fellow  workers  should  be 
an  encouregement  to  others. 

WE  CAN   HELP   OtTlSELVES STONE  DID.    AND    NOW 

LEADS    WOKLD    IN    MAKING    SUN    SUITS 

(By  David  A.  Tillinghast) 
The  sun  never  sets  on  sun  suits  made  by 
the  Stone  Manufacturing  Co.,  23  East  Court 
Street.  Greenville.  Not  quite  16  years  old, 
this  Industn,-.  which  features  low-priced  gar- 
ments, mostly  for  children,  is  now  looking 
forward  to  the  day  coming  soon  when  it  can 
celebrate  the  making  of  its  one  hundred  mil- 
lionth garment.  It  to  already  the  largest 
maker  of  sun  suits  in  the  world. 

A  we-can-help-GUrselves  industry  In  every 
senfe.  Stones  is  a  concern  which  has  dou- 
bled its  output  five  times  In  Its  brief 
htotory. 

The  story  of  thto  young  Industry,  vibrant 
and  virile,  recounts  like  a  dream  as  it  re- 
Teals  an  expansion  ol  one-hundred-fold  from 
the  small  beginning  when  five  machine  c^- 
erators  constituted  the  force  and  quarters  on 


the  second  fioor  of  a  building  on  Rlwr  Street 
required  constdera\>ly  less  than  7,000  square 
feet  of  space  avaUable. 

That  was  In  the  latter  half  of  1933  and 
children's  dresses  were  the  sole  product. 
Today  Stone  Manufacturing  Co  .  with  Eugene 
_Stone  3d  as  preMdent.  employs  500  people, 
almost  all  of  them  women,  turns  out  Bo:re 
eight  type  g;.rment8  in  tremendous  \>olume. 
sells  them  not  only  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  United  Sutes  but  also  across  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

■•Our  policy."  says  President  Stone.  "Is  to 
produce  low-priced  garments  and  to  make 
them  well.  Our  price  is  based  on  actual 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  There  hsi 
been  no  change  In  our  prices  since  before 
the  war." 

Under  the  trade  names  Stone's  Wear  Prod- 
ucts and  Colorgio  Creations  garments  by  the 
thousancto  today  flow  from  Uie  Court  Street 
plr-nt.  sold  by  a  force  of  12  salesmen  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States.  A  New  York  office 
to  maintained  in  1350  Broadway.  Ar.d  a^hl- 
neae  aaleaman  represents  the  company  In 
Hawaii,  where  sun  suits  and  pajsmas  are  a 
very  popular  item. 

Markets  abroad  include  Africa.  Central  and 
South  Amenca.  and  the  European  Conunent. 
Before  the  war.  shipments  were  made  to  the 
Dutch  Indies  in  the  southwest  Pacific.  One 
shipment  ol  sun  suite  reached  BaUvla.  Java, 
tust  in  time  to  te  eeised  by  the  Japaneae. 
who  probably  have  little  us-e  lor  them  now 
that  the  Rtomg  Sun  to  in  such  complete  and 
permanent  eclipse. 

Recently  &0.000  women's  slips  were  sold  by 
a    Nc'v    York   cepartment  store   in   2   hcurs, 
-bringing  an  urgent  call  for  more,  a  plea  which 
at  the  moment  could  not  be  cared  for 

Founded  July  9.  19i3,  and  incoiporated 
late  m  1945.  the  Stone  Manufacturing  Co. 
spen»  2  ruggea  years  in  establishing  a  firm 
fcundatlGU.  It  was  depression  time  aixl  the 
thought  wa.3  still  fresh  on  rtiany  minds  and 
pockettxmks. 

The  original  capital  was  less  than  »10.3OO. 

But  the  will  was  present,  the  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  regardless,  and  by  1935  the 
little  plant  was  over  the  hump  and  on  the 
wav  to  spectacular  growth. 

"The  year  1834  had  seen  productlcm  reach 
a  steady  flew  wiin  an  increase  in  the  oper- 
ating lorce  to  GO  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year. 

This  broujjht  the  need  for  the  entire  build- 
ing. 

From  193.S  to  1943.  the  narrative  of  Stone 
Manufacturing  Co  is  one  of  repeated  dou- 
bling up. 

Sales  ill  1935  were  twice  those  of  1934;  they 
doubled  again  in  1936;  it  was  ditto  for  l^si. 
Bj-  1941  the  volume  again  Increased  100  per- 
cent. And  1942  recorded  another  double  In 
sales.  War  conditions  and  restrictions  and 
htmci-caps  that  have  dex'eloped  since  have 
held  prodtjction  to  the  1942  high  since. 

Today  production  limits  are  controlled  by 
the  supply  of  raw  cloth  material,  which  ha^ 
been  short.  / 

All  made  of  cotton  goods,  today's  line  of 
Stone  products  Includes  sun  suits,  pajunas, 
slips,  pajities.  dresses,  and  pinafores  lor  chil- 
dren, slips  for  women,  and  aprons  in  variety 
for  nurses  or  maids. 

Designing  is  also  a  home  product,  being 
done  at  the  plant  often  by  Mr.  stone  him- 
self.    Patterns  are  generally  stable. 

The  move  to  the  present  quarters  on  East 
Court  Street,  where  the  concern  Is  now 
housed  in  a  four-story  building,  replete  with 
conveniences  for  employees,  as  well  as  suffi- 
cient room  for  comfortable  working  condi- 
tions, was  made  in  1942. 

A  regular  product  ion -line  system  is  main- 
tained as  skilled  operators  Eit  at  latest-tj-pe 
stitching  machines  and  speed  through  gar- 
ments at  a  rapid  pace 

Such  machines  as  thocie  which  make  but- 
tonholes in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye  or  sew  on 
buttons  in  like  time  border  In  the  miracu- 
lous as  their  speed  and  Intricacy  oC  move- 
ment intrigue  the  layman's  eye. 
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C  pcrators  of  machines  must  be  skilled  and 
fast .  In  order  to  keep  the  lorce  at  full 
8tr{  ngth,  a  training  program  Is  a  part  of  the 
Stole  policy.  Before  the  war  classes  were 
conducted  at  Parker  High  School  with  Stone 
fur  lishing  the  machines.  It  Is  hoped  to  re- 
sure  this  training  shortly. 

-  tl£;ure  high  in  the  Stone  Manu- 
.    <    '  s  set-up. 
liVe    prctcr    to    treat    them    as   associates 
i:>r  than  employees."'  says  Mr.  Stone.    "We 
the  highest  wages  In  this  type  industry, 
give  vacations  with  pay  and  for  4  years 
h«i  e  paid   bonu^ej   to   all.     We   have   other 
thl  »"8  in  store  for  them." 

1  he  Stone  organization  is  on  the  "one 
haf  py  family  order.  Mrs.  Juanlta  Youig. 
wh  )  was  the  first  employee  placed  on  the  pay 
roll  in  1933.  when  Presldem  Stone,  then  Just 
part  his  twenty-first  year,  began  laying  the 
foundations,  is  still  the  "lirst  employee"  as 
b«i  a  81  pervlsor  of  bcth  plants. 

ra     Gertrude    Skclton.    also    one    of    the 
Ave  employees.  Is  in  charge  of  th« 
.int.     The  other  three,  all  women,  left 
th«  concern  in  favor  of  matrimony. 

1  en  employees  have  been  with  Stones 
sin  -e  1934.  including  Grim  Wocd.  in  charge 
of  latterns  and  costs:  Mrs.  Janle  Cannada. 
floe  r  lady  in  charge  of  shipping;  and  Misses 
Lx'<  lUe  Barron.  Neva  Bolter.  EfHe  Thackston. 
Ad^ie   Pennell.   Lel'.a  Harris.   Ora  McCauley. 


are 
both 


a  McCarter.  and  Kate  Taylor. 

ifjur  members  of  the  "family"  since  1934 

Quincy  Cogglns.  assistant  supervisor  of 

plants;   Misa  Robbie  Nell  Ccx.  personal 


8?cietary    to   Mr.    Stone;    and    Misses  Evelyn 
Brc:k  and  Pearl  Hill. 

Curing  the  war  Stone  Manufacturing  Co. 
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.  FITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  like 
Americans  I  am  disturbed  and  sur- 


prised at  .some  recent  developments 
which  directly  concern  the  attitude  of 
Russia.  The  other  day  newspaper  head- 
lines carried  a  .-story.  United  States  To 
Force  United  Nations  Showdown  on 
Iran.  This  story  then  goes  on  to  say 
that  when  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  meets  in  New  York  in  a  few  days, 
it  will  be  asked  to  reopen  Iranian  charges 
filed  against  Russia,  unless  Iran  itself 
takes  such  action. 

THE   MENACE   OT    RUSSIA 

There  have  been  other  newspaper 
items  and  headlines  which  charge  that 
Riis^^ia  has  broken  her  pledge  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  Iran  In  accordance 
with  an  Anplo-Ru.ssian- American  agree- 
ment with  Iran.  I  do  not  here  clutter 
up  the  Record  with  countless  other  head- 
lines which  all  indicate  that  Russia  is 
advancing  toward  the  Turkish  frontier 
and  that  she  has  designs  on  Turkey. 

Then  I  noticed  in  another  newspaper 
some  time  ago  a  headline.  "China  raps 
Soviet  for  breaking  pact."  The  news 
Item  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Chinese 
press  opened  a  vehement  attack  on  So- 
viet Russia,  declaring  that  the  Red  Army 
actions  in  Manchuria  had  violated  the 
treaty,  and  so  forth.  Then  we  have  read 
several  times  where  Russia  had  warned 
the  United  States  not  to  meddle  with  her 
plans.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  we 
have  reached  a  point  where  the  world 
may  face  greater  trouble  than  was  its 
share  when  World  War  II  started.  The 
responsibility  for  this  present  situation 
rests  squarely  upon  Russia. 

It  Ls  well  at  this  time  for  the  United 
States  to  take  note  of  what  is  going  on 
and  to  give  thought  to  the  proper  course 
of  procedure.  The  cold  facts  of  history 
tell  us  the  story  of  World  War  I.  It  was 
a  war  in  which  the  United  States  made 
its  entry  to  make  the  world  '.safe  for 
democracy."  Whatever  the  purpose,  the 
developments  of  that  gigantic  struggle 
are  undi6puted.  American  wealth  and 
American  lives  were  sacrificed  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  to  wipe  out  Ger- 
man imperialism,  thereby  saving  some 
countries  in  the  Old  World  that  other- 
wise might  have  been  obliterated.  This 
country  souqht  no  territory,  and  the  only 
thing  that  it  acquired  following  World 
War  I  was  the  ill  will  and  hatred  of  the 
people  of  the  world  who  had  benefited 
most  from  the  blood  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  the  wealth  of  our  citizens. 

I  do  not  here  discuss  the  events  that 
have  led  up  to  our  entry  into  World 
War  II.  Neither  do  I  discuss  whether  or 
not  entry  into  that  war  could  have  been 
avoided  or  whether  or  not  our  entry 
should  have  been  avoided. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  WORLD  WAR  11 

Looking  back  we  will  recall  that  Ger- 
many marched  into  Poland  on  Septem- 
ber 1.  1939.  for  the  purpose  of  plunder, 
despoilment,  and  the  robbery  of  territory! 
This  led  Prance  and  Great  Britain  to  de- 
clare war  on  September  3.  1939  At  the 
same  time,  on  September  29.  1939.  Ger- 
many and  Russia  signed  a  friendship 
treaty,  providing  for  a  division  of  Poland. 
In  this  connection  we  shoirld  note  that  on 
November  30.  1939.  Soviet  Russia  started 
its  attack  on  Finland.  I  do  not  here  re- 
count the  facts  of  the  heroic  defense  that 
this   little   republic   waged  against  the 


tyrannical  and  cowardly  efforts  of  Russia 
to  conquer  it.  Back  when  that  attack 
was  going  on.  I  was  the  only  man  m  Con- 
gress who  made  a  speech  calling  upon 
the  United  States  to  break  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Rus.-ia  as  a  protest  against 
this  (ffort  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  a 
small  nation  and  to  reduce  the  Finns  to  a 
state  cf  slavery  by  the  Russian  hordes. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  on 
March  13,  1£41.  the  so-called  lend-lease 
bill  b?came  a  law.  and  so  far  as  weapons 
of  warfare  were  concerned,  this  country 
was  producing  them  for  Great  Britain 
and  other  nations  who  were  fighting  the 
imperial  might  of  Germany.  Another 
sign  firant  date  to  remember  is  June  22. 
1941.  when  Hitler  moved  his  German 
hordes  into  Soviet  Russia.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  attack  by  Japan  on  Pearl 
Harbor  on  December  7.  1941.  and  on  the 
next  day,  December  8.  this  country  de- 
clared war  on  Japan,  and  on  December 
9  declared  war  on  Germany  and  Italy. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  might 
of  German  tyranny  was  again  seeking  to 
conquer  the  Old  World.  Great  Britain 
had  been  caught  unprepared  to  face  the 
military  might  of  Naz;  Germany;  France 
and  other  countries  had  been  overrun 
and  conquered  in  1940  with  very  httle 
opposition. 

When  Hitler's  armies  moved  Into 
Soviet  Russia,  his  military  success  Is  a 
matter  of  record  and  was  so  tremendous 
that  on  October  16.  1941.  Russia  moved 
the  capital  from  Moscow  to  Kuibyshev, 
while  most  of  the  rich  Ukraine  had  been 
lost  to  Hitler's  German  armies.  Russia, 
as  well  as  Great  Britain,  faced  her  hour 
of  trial  and  her  hour  of  peril. 

AMERICA  S    PART    IN    THE  .WAR 

The  genius  of  American  industrial 
leadership  was  expended  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  a  war  machine  here  that 
could  conquer  the  might  of  the  Axis  na- 
tions. Thereupon  also  the  might  of 
American  labor  was  mobilized  to  produce 
the  guns,  ammunition,  and  other  weap- 
ons of  war  that  were  so  desperately 
needed  by  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
There  were  also  created  by  America  the 
greatest  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  ever 
known. 

So.  over  a  given  period  of  time  not 
only  Great  Britain  but  Russia  came  rap- 
ping at  our  door  for  lend-lease  materials, 
for  guns  and  ammunition  and  airplanes 
and  ships,  war  supplies  and  food  spelled 
in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars.  These 
vast  masses  of  materials  under  the  fietion 
of  lend-lease  went  to  these  countries  as 
America's  contribution  to  helping  save 
Russia  from  the  iron  heel  of  Hitler,  as 
well  as  other  countries.  The  platitudes 
and  the  expressions  of  friendship  from 
Joe  Stalin  filled  our  sound  waves  and  our 
newspapers  like  the  gentle  ripple  of  water 
on  a  moonlit  sea.  This  country  was 
a  great  country  while  it  was  helping  save 
somebody  else.  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
program  v,us  the  mobilization  of  our 
fighting  men.  Our  country  reached  into 
every  home,  took  the  farm  t jys  from  the 
homestead  and  left  the  aged  people  to 
struggle  alcng  and  produce  fo  d. 

Our  country  reached  into  the  cities  and 
took  married  men  who  left  wives  and 
small  children  behind  to  enter  the  Array. 
No  one  of  draft  age  was  permitted  to 
escape  the  decree  of  our  Government 
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that  they  must  .«;erve  In  the  armed 
forces.  The  mayors  of  our  cities,  the 
members  of  our  state  legislatures,  and 
the  young  men  who  were  in  Congress,  and 
Government  employts.  all  faced  the  re- 
quirement. For  what?  In  order  that 
they  might  serve  side  by  side,  if  you  want 
to  put  it  that  way.  with  the  Ru.ssian 
soldiers,  who  needed  help  in  their  hour 
of  desperate  need,  when  the  best  military 
machine  that  had  ever  been  developed 
up  to  that  time  was  overrunning  Joe 
Stalin's  Russian  Empire.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  while  the  Ru.ssian  soldiers  were 
defending  themselves  desperately  on  one 
front.  General  Patton  s  army  and  other 
American  armies  were  laying  waste  to 
the  German  armies  on  other  fronts  and 
that  they  eventually  cro.ssed  the  Rhine 
River.  Even  a  child  can  understand  that 
this  divided  the  German  war  machine 
and  made  it  ix>ssiblc  for  success  to  crown 
the  efforts  of  the  Allies. 

If  I  understand  the  purpose  of  those 
who  led  our  Republic  in  those  days,  their 
object  was  to  do  away  with  tyranny  and 
imperialism.  They  sought  no  territory. 
They  sought  no  advantage  of  the  peoples 
of  any  nation.  For  pure  idealism,  their 
purpo.se  and  their  program,  the  contri- 
bution of  America  has  no  counterpart  in 
the  history  of  civilization. 

THE   STORY    OF  RUSSIAN   INCRATITtHJE   ATTER    THE 
WAR 

Perhaps  the  best  brief  summary  of  the 
Russian  attitude  at  this  time  is  contained 
in  an  article  by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  and 
I  quote  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  March  17,  1946.  as  follows: 

Does  Soviet  Russia  have  to  conquer  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  provide  safety 
for  her  borders? 

Already  Russia  has  seized  Lithuania.  Lat- 
via, Estonia,  Poland.  Rumania,  Bulgaria. 
Hungary,  Austria,  much  of  Germany.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Yugoslavia,  northern  Iran,  possibly 
Sinkiang.  Mongolia,  half  of  Manchuria,  half 
of  Korea,  the  Kurlles. 

She  Is  marching  on  Turkey  and  Iraq. 
Where  will  Russia  stop? 

This  war  started  on  September  1.  1939,  to 
preserve  the  territorial  and  administrative 
Integrity  of  Poland.  Hitlers  crime  was  the 
anschluss  with  Austria  and  the  seizure  of 
Czechoslovakia.  He  had  outraged  world  pub- 
lic opinion  at  Munich. 

When  he  attacked  Poland  the  civilized 
world  turned  on  him  as  though  he  were  a 
mad  dog.  I  say  the  civilized  world,  for  at 
that  moment  Russia  was  his  partner. 

But  at  no  stage,  short  of  the  actual  World 
War  II.  did  Hitlers  infamy  reach  that  of 
Soviet  Russia  at  the  present  moment. 

Using  American  tanks  and  American  arms, 
benefiting  by  American  lend-lease  and 
American  perfidy  at  Teheran.  Yalta.  Mos- 
cow, and  Potsdam,  Russia  bestrides  the 
world,  a  synthetic  colossus,  Incapable  of 
putting  a  brake  upon  its  predatory  momen- 
tum and  shouting  that  small,  defenseless, 
harmless  nations  imperil  Its  safety. 

The  newest  cry  Is  that  Rtissla  cannot  per- 
mit preparations  for  war  on  its  boundaries. 
Where  are  those  boundaries? 

Believing  that  Great  Britain  cannot  fight 
for  5  jears  and  that  the  United  States  has 
been  weakened  by  Communist-fomented 
strikes,  encouraged  by  the  weakness  and  vac- 
illation of  American  foreign  policy,  not  hav- 
ing learned  yet  that  this  country  in  a  Just 
cause  becomes  united  whatever  our  internal 
differences  may  be.  the  Russian  accepts  this 
as  the  right  time  to  prevent  a  peace,  to  intim- 
idate the  smaller  countries,  to  pursue  a  cen- 
tury-old plan  of  destroying  the  Brltl.^h  Em- 
pire, and  for  pursuing  the  Leninist-Stalinist 


program  for  the  conquest  of  the  whole  ot 
mankind  by  means  of  the  world  revolution. 

This  is  what  America  faces.  And  thos« 
who  are  so  myopic  as  not  to  realize  the  truth, 
who  are  so  narcotized  by  propagandist ic  opi- 
ates as  not  to  believe  the  truth,  will  one  day 
suffer  the  shock  of  glaring  into  an  ujjly.  bit- 
ter, mi.serable  fact  close  at  home — the  fact  of 
war  again— war  costing  American  blood  and 
American  wealth. 

The  only  way  to  prevent  that  war  Is  to  rec- 
ogniz2  immediately  and  fully  that  Stalin  has 
succeeded  to  Hitlers  mad  dreams  of  world 
conquest,  to  recognize  Immediately  that  this 
country  can  only  safeguard  Itself  by  insisting 
that,  except  for  Germany  and  Japan,  the 
boundaries  of  September  1.  1339,  aie  the  only 
ones  this  country  will  recognize,  and  that  we 
shall  not  permit,  by  whatever  means  are  at 
our  disposal,  any  further  conquests  by  any- 
body. 

This  seems  drastic  and  harsh.  Shall  the 
United  States  face  a  situation  less  drastic 
and  harsh  when  we  become  an  island  facing 
a  Communist  Europe  and  a  Communist  Asia? 

Did  you  not  notice  that  Toledano,  the  lead- 
er of  Mexican  communism,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Mexican  Presidency?  Do  we  need  to  wait 
until  It  is  too  late  to  wait  and  too  late  to  act? 

A  Communist  Is  a  Russian  agent.  Whether 
a  soldier  or  a  civilian,  he  is  a  Russian  agent. 
In  every  country,  the  Communists  act  as 
Russian  fifth  columnists. 

In  the  United  States,  the  American  Com- 
munists, taking  order  from  Duclos,  a  French 
Communist,  reorganized  their  party,  threw 
out  Earl  Browder,  elevated  Eugene  E>ennis, 
and  readopted  the  revolutionary  line. 

Immediately  the  United  States  broke  out 
Into  a  rash  of  strilies.  Even  worse.  Jot  Cur- 
ran,  who  had  cooperated  with  the  Com- 
munists, in  control  of  our  merchant  marine 
during  the  war,  is  being  thrown  out  be- 
cause his  left-wingism  is  not  sufficiently 
orthodox. 

The  Communist  press  in  this  country,  as  In 
all  the  world,  acts  as  a  Russian  propaganda 
vehicle.  Russia  conducts  two  wars  at  once, 
a  war  by  arms,  a  war  hy  communistic  organ- 
ization and  propaganda. 

The  UNO  is  fussily  organizing  for  world 
peace,  and  Senator  Connally  proposes  that 
the  Big  Three  meet  again.  Every  time  the 
Big  Three  met,  a  tragedy  was  born.  UNO 
seems  to  be  a  hope  but  not  much  of  a  hope. 

How  long  will  the  American  people  be 
blind  to  what  is  happening  to  them,  to  their 
Ideals,  to  their  way  of  life,  their  principles? 
How  long? 

RUSSIA'S  UNFRIENDLY  ATTITUDE 

Mr.  Sokolsky  is  not  alone  in  this  state- 
ment of  facts  about  Russia.  One  of  our 
famous  columnists,  Ray  Tucker,  recently 
said: 

The  White  House  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment are  aggrieved  and  shocked  by  the  Los 
Angeles  statement  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  William  Benton  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  penetrate  the  'iron  curtain  of 
Russia"  with  American    propaganda. 

Moscow  has  told  us  and  the  British  quite 
frankly  that  they  do  not  want  or  appreciate 
our  broadcasts. 

Any  radio  program  from  the  United  States 
or  Britain,  if  truthful,  will  stir  discontent 
among  Stalin's  190.000.000  people. 

It  may  sell  the  Soviet  population  on  the 
Idea  that  capitalism  provides  more  comforts 
and  decencies  for  the  average  man  than 
communism  does. 

THE  DANCER  OF  COMMtrmSM 

And  so  as  we  emerge  from  World  War 
n  we  face  the  cold  facts  of  having  helped 
obliterate  one  menace  to  the  freedom  of 
the  world,  namely,  Germany,  in  order  to 
encounter  the  overmastering  ambitions 
of  another  leader,  Joe  Stalin,  who  would 
ask  to  dominate  the  affairs  of  the  world 
by  force  cf  arms  on  the  theory  that 


might  makes  right  and  that  nothing 
must  stand  in  the  way  of  his  imperialistic 
aims. 

There  were  some  of  us  who  hoped  when 
lend-lease  started  that  those  who  were 
in  a  position  of  leadership  and  power  in 
America  would  obtain  promises  from  the 
countries  to  be  benefited  by  lend-lease 
to  the  effect  that  in  return  for  help  from 
America  those  countries  would,  when  the 
war  ended  with  the  might  of  our  arms 
and  the  blood  of  our  men.  behave  them- 
selves, observe  rules  of  decency  and 
morality  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Governments  of  the  world.  I  say  rather 
sadly  that  in  my  opinion  no  such  con^- 
mitments  were  obtained.  They  could 
have  been  obtained,  they  should  have 
been  obtained  when  Russia  and  others 
like  her  were  down  on  their  knees 
begging  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  help  against  the  hordes  of  evil. 

I  think  it  fair  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  restate  a  doctrine  that  has  been  some- 
what out  of  date. 

OUR   AMERICAN  WAT  OF    LITZ 

I  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  Americanism. 
It  is  time  that  the  leadership  of  this 
country  cease  havin.?  a  divided  opinion 
on  this  subject.  Our  American  way  of 
life,  our  American  form  of  pove.nment. 
and  our  country  long  since  should  have 
been  of  primary  concern.  We  want  no 
part  or  parcel  in  those  foreign  "isms" 
which  run  counter  to  the  doctrines  I  have 
announced.  I  refer  specifically  to  the 
Russian  theory  of  government  and  way 
of  life.  It  is  communism.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  the  oft-repeated  statement  that 
we  should  not  try  to  impress  upon  the 
Russian  people  our  theories  of  govern- 
ment and  that  we  should  permit  them 
to  run  their  own  affairs  without  Inter- 
ference from  us.  But  I  think  it  high 
time — long  overdue — when  the  despots 
of  Russia  should  be  told  that  we  do  not 
welcome  their  interference  in  the  affairs, 
of  America.  They  should  be  told  that 
they  have  broken  faith  with  every  small 
country  of  the  world  where  they  have 
established  their  rulership  and  their 
ways  of  life,  by  subterfuge  or  otherwise, 
over  those  small  countries. 

DANCERS  AT  HOME 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  political 
leaders  of  the  CIO  have  Russian  and 
ccMnmunistic  leanings.  Last  summer 
they  went  to  Moscow.  For  what?  Was 
it  to  get  their  orders  from  Joe  Stalin? 
Were  they  taking  a  vacation  after  their 
hard  labors  and  toil  and  sweat  in  the 
production  lines  in  our  industrial  plants? 
I  let  Mr.  Average  American  answer  the 
question.  I  quote  in  part  from  a  news- 
paper clipping  from  the  Washington  Post 
for  March  17,  so  that  I  cannot  be  charged 
with  any  error  as  to  the  facts: 

CIO    OmCIALS    URGE    CLOSUl    SOVIET    ACCORD 

Eleven  union  officials  who  visited  Russia 
appealed  in  a  report  made  public  by  CIO 
yesterday  for  "closer  understanding  and  co- 
operation" between  the  American  and  Rtis- 
Eian  peoples. 

The  delegation  spent  8  days  in  Moscow  and 
Leningrad  last  October.  It  was  headed  by 
James  B.  Carey.  CIO  secretary-treasurer. 
The  Americans  were  guests  of  the  Soviet 
Trade  Unions,  which  previously  had  sent  a 
delegation  to  this  country  as  guests  of  the 
CIO. 


Al.= 


Th  I 


report  Includes  quotatlonB  from 
speeches  by  txo  of  the  CIO  men  at  a  unton 
meet  HR  In  Leningrad. 

rt  Fitzgerald,  president  of  the  CIO 
Electhcal  Workers  Union,  told  the  Soviet 
work)  rs : 


•Y(  u 


have  gained  friends   who  are  going 
insist  that  our  Government  do  everything 
power  to  aid  you.     We've  seen  the  price 
e  paid  to  establish   freedom  for  all 
peoples  of  the  world.     We  In  America  are  de- 
terml  led  that  no  force  within  or  without  is 
lolng  to  turn  va  against  your  pec  pie 
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WEBS    W.^RMLT    KECCrVCD 

delegation's  report  says  that  Reld  Rob- 
president  of  the  CIO  Mine.  Mill  and 
Workers,  "paid  high  tribute  to  the 
democratic   ideal"'  In  his  jpeech.     It  quotes 
Rcbirison  as  saying: 

must  break  down  ^he  propaganda  that 

ave   no  democracy   as   we   have." 

es    Carey.    Fitzgerald,    and    Robinson. 

( ;iO    visitors    were    Allan    S.    Haywo«  d, 

Curran.  John  Green.  Emll  Rleve.  Lee 

John  Abt,  Len  deCaux.  and  Vm- 

wteney. 

RUSSIA  DOMIN.'^TIS  CIO 

think  the  foregoinR  quotations 
cleaijly  indicate  that  the  pohtical  leaders 
of  CIO  are  dominated  by  Rus.sia, 
Russ  an  pohticians,  and  Rus.sian  ideals. 
I  knc  w  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  mem- 
bers of  all  labor  groups  are  honest,  in- 
dusti  ious.  and  patriotic  Americans.  It 
is  my  hope  that  they  will  not  be  misled 
by  piopaganda  that  comes  from  men  like 
Joseph  Curran  and  others  of  his  type, 
whoj  e  communistic  leanings  are  unde- 
niab  e.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  belief. 
Just  the  other  day  a  distinguished  spir- 
itual leader  said  in  part  that  as  the  world 
shak  ?s  the  debris  of  destruction  from 
bruis  ?d  shoulders  and  wipes  blood  from 
Jicr  c  otted  eyes,  she  sees  eastern  Europe 
total  y  dominated  by  atheistic  Russia. 
Minnesota's  attitcde 

Wllere  does  Minnesota  stand?    It  la 
question  to  ask  how  the  people  of 
nesota  feel  on  this  question.     They 
e  ititled  to  know  how  I  feel  about  it. 
one  is  entitled  to  his  or  her  opinion 
the  great  thing  about  America  is  the 
1  hat  we  can  disagree.    We  can  love 
,  and  even  get  in  bed  with  Joe 
.  if  we  feel  like  it.  without  l)eing 
jail.    You  cannot  do  that  in  other 
counlries  in  the  world,  with  very  rare 
If  you  do.  you  disappear, 
e  been  interested  recently  in  a 
of  speeches  mado  by  a  young  State 
from  the  Eighth  Congressional 
He  is  also  a  former  Army  of- 
Inasmuch  as  no  one  has  questioned 
p -onouncements  about  Russia,  and 
n  uch  as  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
;  from  my  official  duties  in  Wash- 
,  I  want  to  take  issue  with  this 
man.  who  has  a  future  ahead  of 
)ecause,  if  reports  are  correct,  he 
.las  b?en  making  speeches  indicating  a 
partiqular  fondness  for  Russia. 

A  8TATX   SKNATOa'S   VIEWS 

I  rifer  to  State  Senator  John  Anton 
Blmtn  k.  I  would  not  stress  his  views 
excep  for  the  fact  that  he  is  at  the  pres- 
ent ti  ne  a  State  official  of  the  State  of 
Minntsota.  Mr.  Blatnik  was  elected  to 
the  S  ate  senate  in  1940.  was  reelected 
to  the  State  senate  in  November  1942.  At 
that  time  he  was  in  training  at  the  Army 


Air  Force  base  at  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  The 
War  Department  issued  a  ruling  that  he 
could  run  for  reelection  to  the  State  sen- 
ate. He  wis  commissioned  a  lieutenant 
in  the  United  States  Army  and  in  Febru- 
ary 1943  he  obtained  a  leave  of  absence 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  session 
of  the  State  senate  at  St.  Paul.  Minn. 
While  attending  that  session.  Senator 
Blatnik  was  called  back  to  duty  at  Fort 
Lincoln,  Nebr.  He  was  relieved  from  ac- 
tive duty  as  captain  in  the  Army  of  the 
United  States  on  January  22,  1946.  I 
mention  these  facts  because  a  man  who 
has  been  a  former  Army  officer  and  who 
is  now  a  member  of  the  State  legislative 
body  speaks  with  some  authority  and 
people  might  imply  that  he  talked  with 
the  implied  approbation  of  the  United 
States  Army,  having  been  one  of  its  of- 
ficers, or  that  his  words  carry  some  of- 
ficial significance  as  a  member  of  the 
State  senate  of  the  State  of  Minnesota. 
Of  course,  everyone  in  his  private  ca- 
pacity has  the  privilege  of  his  own 
opinions. 

NEWS.  APER  COMMENT 

However,  newspaper  articles  feature 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Blatnik  has  had  legis- 
lative experience  and  Army  experience. 
Some  time  ago,  according  to  Minne.<^ota 
Libor,  a  CIO  paper.  Senator  Blatnik 
made  a  speech  in  Minneapolis  in  which 
he  said  : 

Blatnik  told  of  the  incredible  heroism  of 
the  Yugoslav  Partisans  during  the  war  and 
praised  the  Communist  Party  as  the  moving 
force  in  organizing  the  resistance  that  foiled 
taking  over  of  the  country  by  Hitler. 

Some  time  ago  in  another  address  Mr. 
Blatnik  said: 

The  speaker  urged  that  surpiclon  be 
dropped,  that  we  learn  to  trust  the  Russians 
and  thus  bring  about  a  closer  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  United  States  and 
Its  ally. 

The  speaker  said  there  were  many  indica- 
tions to  prove  that  Russia  kept  her  word 
and  pledges  He  said  that  Russia  and  the 
United  States  emerged  from  this  war  the 
greatest  of  world  powers,  and  it  behooved 
both  of  them  to  understand  each  other  and 
retain  confidence  in  the  programs  they  plan. 

My  attention  was  called  the  other  day 
to  an  address  before  members  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  just  re- 
cently in  which  Mr.  Blatnik  said: 

"There  Is  too  much  siupiclon  and  distrust 
between  Anglo-American  interests  and  Rus- 
sia," Senator  Blatnik  said.  'The  Russians 
are  Just  afraid  and  suspicious  of  us  as  we 
are  of  them  and  they  have  good  reason  to  be." 

THE  SENATOR   OVERLOOKS  SMALL   NATIONS 

I  give  these  quotations  because  they 
are  a  clear  indication  that  Senator  Blat- 
nik has  very  definite  international  views. 
and  I  want  to  take  issue  with  him  in 
connection  with  his  stand  along  the  lines 
indicated  in  these  speeches  that  he  has 
been  making.  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
realizes  the  dangers  in  having  America 
subordinate  to  views  and  position  In 
world  affairs  of  Russian  communism. 
If  we  are  going  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
approbation  for  what  Joe  Stalin  is  doing, 
then  we  are  in  effect  condoning  Mr. 
Stalin's  miserable  and  Infamous  treat- 
ment of  the  small  countries  of  Europe. 
Finland.  Poland.  Yugoslavia,  and  many 
others  where  Mr.  Stalin  has  sought  to 


dominate  their  governments  to  his  ovn 
ends.  These  small  countries  have  a 
right  to  live  their  own  lives  in  their  ovn 
way.  America  should  firmly  insist  on 
their  protection  and  their  rights. 

AMERICA 

Further.  America  should  insist  that 
the  purposes  for  which  this  coun'ry 
entered  World  War  II  be  not  disregarced 
and  forgotten  to  serve  the  convenience 
of  another  World  Power.  I  do  not  Ike 
Senator  Blatnik's  .«;tatement  that  "ihe 
Russians  are  suspicious  of  us  and  they 
have  pood  reason  to  be."  He  may  not 
know  it.  but  he  is  following  the  commu- 
nistic technique  in  making  that  sort  of  a 
statement.  Russia  has  known  and  now 
knows  that  this  country  has  no  designs 
upon  Russia.  I  hope  that  the  red  Rus- 
sian philosophy,  which  would  destioy 
the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and 
the  system  of  free  enterprise  that  we 
enjoy,  may  never  be  given  a  foothold  on 
the  shores  of  this  country.  The  issm  is 
clear-cut.  Some  want  "Russia  uljer 
AUes."  As  for  me.  I  will  take  America, 
to  which  I  pledge  my  loyalty  and  i  n- 
divided  allegiance. 


Thirty-second  Division  Comes  Home 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV13 

Tuesday.  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  Wisconsin  have 
;  been  proud  of  the  veteran  Thir'  y- 

— Red  Arrow — Division.  It  cov- 
ered itself  with  glory  during  the  First 
World  War  when  it  was  nicknamed  by 
the  French  '  L°s  Ternbles.'*  Its  glorious 
tradition,  dating  back  to  the  Marne, 
Oisne-Aisne,  and  Mcuse-Argonne  offen- 
sives, was  carried  forward  in  the  junnle 
of  Buna.  Saidor,  Aitape.  New  Guinea, 
Morotai.  Netherlands  East  Indies,  and 
the  mountains  of  Leyte  and  Luzon. 
Credited  with  654  days  in  action  during 
World  War  II.  it  returns  home  with  the 
gratitude  of  the  entire  Nation.  We  in 
Wisconsin  are  proud  and  grateful  that 
henceforth  the  home  of  the  Red  Arrow 
Division  will  be  the  great  State  of  Wis- 
consin. 

I  believe  the  following  editorial  by 
Mark  R.  Byers,  appearing  in  the  Mani-.o- 
woc  Herald-Times  of  March  16.  1946, 
gives  expression  to  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  my  State: 

Tlie  Drifter  has  Just  received  a  little  bro- 
chure that  sketches,  in  miniature,  the  his- 
tory Of  the  Thirty-second  DivUlon.  the  Fted 
Arrow  outfit  of  two  world  wars  whose  prcud 
boast  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  Is  that  It 
never  failed  to  pierce  every  enemy  line  that 
blocked  Its  progress. 

I  find  this  brochure  most  Interesting  be- 
cause, since  VJ-day.  the  Red  Arrow  Dlvls  on 
has  become  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
SUte  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  sure  it  Is  Wiscon- 
sin's proudest  possession,  too.  Deactlva  ed 
by  the  United  States  Army,  the  Thlrty-s.?c- 
ond  has  been  returned  to  our  State  for  re- 
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organlratlon  as  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard.  At  the  start  of  World  War  I  and  of 
the  second  global  conflict,  as  well,  the 
Thirty-second  was  comprised  of  the  Guard 
outfits  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Now  It 
is  to  be  exclusively  a  Badger  outfit. 

Reorganization  of  the  Wisconsin  National 
Guard  hasn't  t>een  sUrted  yet.  but  It  should 
be   soon.       It   can't   be   too   soon    for    those 
who  have  followed  the  division  in  two  world 
wars.      It  never  was  a  glory-hunting  outfit, 
and  for  some  strange  reason  was  never  fea- 
tured   in    the    headlines    like    some    others 
which  saw  less  service  and  gave  a  smaller 
account  of  themselves.     But  those  who  know 
the  record  know  that  the  Thirty-second,  in 
both  wars,  was  the  equal  of  any.  to  sav  the 
least.     To  Wisconsin  veterans  of  the  famous 
old  outfit  It  stands  out  above  all — and  the 
Drifter  will  string  along  with  their  opinion. 
Of  course  the  division  which  waf  aeacii- 
vated   at  Pukuoka.  Japan,  fhe    13th  of  last 
month,  was  not  the  same  In  jsersonncl  as  that 
which  went  to  Camp  Douglas  in  the  fall  of 
1940.      It  was,   in   fact,  almost   100   percent 
different.      General  McBride.  its  commander. 
In  his  farewell  to  the  division  noted  that  only 
five  men  were  left  In  its  ranks  at  the  finish 
who  were  with  it  In  its  first  baptism  of  fire. 
at  Buna  in  Papua.     War's  attrltioQ  had  scat- 
tered   the   original    outfit — some   to   Jungle 
graves,  some  to  hospitals  for  wounds  or  trop- 
ical disease,  some  sent  home  by  reason  of 
long  service. 

•Long  service"  Is  the  right  word.  Few 
Wisconsin  people,  I  think,  realize  that  the 
Thirty-second  Is  the  premier  combat  division 
of  all  our  armies  from  the  standpoint  of  days 
of  battle  and  length  of  service.  No  other 
division  was  given  such  grueling  service.  It 
was  steadily  at  the  front  or  In  reserve  for 
40  montlis  and  5  dayd.  It  was  in  actual 
combat  more  than  half  of  that  time — in  the 
fox  holes  and  on  the  mountain  trails — a  total 
of  654  days  of  fighting. 

Perhaps  because  of  Its  redoubtable  record 
In  World  War  I,  when  the  Thirty -second  was 
dubbed  "Les  Terriblcs"  by  the  French  and 
loaded  with  decorations  for  Its  services  at 
Solssons  and  in  the  Argonne  and  Ardennes, 
MacArthur  chose  the  Thirty-second  as  the 
spearhead  of  his  first  campaign  against  the 
Japs— the  first  stage  on  "the  way  back."  In 
which  the  Japs  were  stopped  at  Buna  by 
green  citizen  troops,  never  before  under  fire, 
who  wiped  out  the  entire  Japanese  garrison 
of  5.000  In  a  117-day  struggle.  That  cam- 
paign included  the  terrific  march  across  the 
Owen  Stanley  Range  to  find  the  entrenched 
Japs,  and  the  first  air-borne  offensive  of  the 
war  in  the  Pacific. 

Boys  from  Wausau  and  Milwaukee  and 
Manitowoc  and  Superior,  our  own  kids  and 
the  youngsters  down  the  block,  did  that 
against  the  best  of  the  Japanese  imperial 
armies.  And  they  kept  right  on  doing  It. 
for  three  long  and  bloody  years.  Their  ranks 
were  thinned  and  emptied  and  refilled  by 
replacements  time  and  again  during  those 
years.  But  the  Thirty-second  somehow  al- 
ways retained  Its  Identity,  and  never  once 
fell  behind  the  great  example  set  its  men  by 
their  fathers  In  World  War  I. 

It  was  the  Thirty-second  that  MacArthur 
relied  upon  in  his  famous  "bypassing  cam- 
paign '  in  which  he  leapfrogged  over  Japa- 
nese troops  across  the  northern  coast  of  New 
Guinea  by  a  series  of  giant  hops  which  left 
thousands  of  stranded  Japs  to  wither  on  the 
Tine.  Saidor,  Aitape.  Pinschhafen — In  all 
tlie«e  major  actions  the  Thirty-second  was  in 
there,  taking  the  Japs  by  sui  prise  and  hold- 
ing them  entrapped. 

Then  came  Leyte  and  Luzon,  and  the 
dogged  slugging  of  the  Villa  VUla  trail,  at  the 
end  rf  which  the  Thirty-second  cornered 
Yamashlta,  and  Company  I  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Infantry 
received  the  surrender  of  this  Butcher  of 
Bataan.  imperial  commander  In  chief  of  the 
PhUlppmes. 
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The  division  claimed  six  Congressional 
Medals  of  Honor.  153  Distinguished  Service 
Crosses.  49  Legion  of  Merits.  845  Silver 
Stars,  1.954  Bronze  SUrs.  98  Air  Medals.  78 
Soldier's  Medals,  and  11.500  Purple  Hearts 
It  holds  a  Distinguished  Unit  Badge  and  its 
every  regiment  has  been  singled  out  for 
decoration. 

The  Thirty-second  was  the  first  American 
division  sent  overseas  in  World  War  II  as  a 
division.  It  was  the  first  in  action  against 
the  Japs.  It  made  the  first  beach  landing  of 
any  Army  troops.  It  made  the  first  air-borne 
attack;  it  carried  out  the  first  air-drop  sup- 
ply of  a  division  in  actual  battle.  Its  record 
is  filled  with  firsts.  It  was  a  pioneer  outfit 
that  throughout  the  war  showed  the  way. 

Wisconsin  is  glad  to  take  again  to  Its  heart 
the  Thirty-second,  now  all  ours.  We  shall 
cherish  Its  traditions,  and  glory  in  the  fame 
that  it  has  won. 

But  more  tiian  that.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  we 
will  put  ourselves  behind  the  reorganization 
of  the  Red  Arrow  outfit  in  Its  new  status  as 
our  own  Wisconsin  National  Guard.  The  re- 
vival of  its  famous  units  should  be  under- 
taken at  once,  with  all  the  wUl  and  spirit  that 
the  State  can  muster. 

As  soon  as  military  policy  has  been  made 
clear,  let's  get  In  behind  the  Thirty-second 
and  rebuild  It  to  Us  former  status  as  the 
crack  Guard  outfit  of  the  United  States — a 
title  honorably  won  in  battle. 

I  give  you  the  Thirty-second— first  to  fight 
and  last  to  go  home. 


Spoken  Words  of  Hou$e  Members  on  Floor 
Resound  Around  the  World— We  Need 
To  Weigh  Our  Words  Carefully 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  emer- 
gency of  the  recent  World  War  is  neither 
over  in  theory  or  in  fact,  for  both  In 
domestic  and  in  foreign  relation.',  and 
problem.s  we  are  still  far  from  over  the 
period  of  reconversion,  either  in  matters 
of  people  or  of  property.  Perhaps  the 
problem  of  the  psychological  change- 
over of  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  prepared  to  die  or  to  kill 
other  humans,  if  necessary,  to  live  and 
save  their  country — this  mental  tran- 
sition has  not  and  will  not  be  accom- 
plished for  a  long  time  to  come. 

And  what  obtains  In  our  own  great 
Nation,  obtains  and  exists  in  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  too;  only  more  so 
In  the  countries  wherein  battles  have 
occurred. 

Mentally  the  world  is  still  "touchy"; 
It  is  still  nervous,  high  strung,  in  high 
tension.  It  is  not  yet  far  along  on  the 
path  of  settling  down  to  settle  up.  It 
is  not  yet  around  the  fatal  curve  from 
world  war  to  an  assured  world  peace. 

Confidence  begets  confidence.  Good 
faith  inspires  and  begets  good  faith; 
willingness  to  cooperate  and  seek  to  un- 
derstand finds  reciprocity.  A  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  friendship  finds  re- 
sponse of  brotherhood  and  friendship  In 
the  realm  of  real  men. 


So  often  I  have  heard  Members  speak 
with  a  tinge  of  intolerance  and  harsh 
criticism  against  some  other  peoples  of 
the  world  who  were  but  recently  our 
battlefield  alhes.  Necessarily,  their 
words,  stated  as  facts,  were  founded 
mostly  on  hearsay,  rumor,  newspaper  re- 
ports, or  opinions.  Yet,  these  incompe- 
tent, irrelevant  items  too  frequently  be- 
come the  basis  of  words  either  for  or 
against  other  common  people  of  the 
world;  either  against  their  religion  or 
government  or  leaders. 

My  point  is  that  too  often  Members 
state  as  facts  matters  they  only  hear 
about,  through  rumors;  inaccurate,  in- 
complete reports:  and  clearly  erroneous 
reports.  Why  not  wait  until  we  know 
what  the  fact  is  before  we  speak  out 
words  which  sound  around  the  world? 

What  we  as  House  Members  say  should 
be  so  carefully  weighed  and  verified  be- 
fore we  say  it  that  no  person  will  be 
misled  or  misguided  because  of  what  we 
have  here  said. 

We  have  a  peculiar  responsibility  for 
uttering  words  which  should  only  .sound 
in  terms  of  accuracy  in  fact  and  law. 

Granting  that  we  have,  and  must  have, 
certain  privileges  of  speech  as  Members 
of  Congress,  the  careless  or  thoughtless 
use  of  this  may  well  result  in  an  abuse  of 
It — if  it  results  in  misinformation  to  the 
people  of  our  own  great  Nation  or  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  insinuate  that  any  Mem- 
ber would  knowingly  mislead  or  mis- 
state— but,  if  Members  state  as  facts 
those  tilings  which  are  not  just  as  stated, 
then  the  result  of  making  report,  bas:-d 
on  rumor,  hearsay,  gossip,  ill  will,  or  in- 
tolerance, is  weakening  rather  than 
strengthening  to  our  national  sinews. 
The  dissemination  as  a  fact  of  that  which 
is  not  already  verified  to  be  in  fact  and 
truth  is  starting  a  chain  of  report 
throughout  the  Nation  which  cannot 
but  weaken  our  democratic  processes. 

What  is  the  truth  about  it?  What  are 
the  basic  facts?  Even  if  we  do  not  make 
a  1 -minute  talk  the  first  time  a  news- 
paper or  a  radio  commentator  reports 
this  or  that,  it  would  be  safer  for  our 
International  relationships  if  we  did  not 
so  promptly  condemn  or  castigate  other 
nations,  when  an  opinion  given  is  based 
on  first,  an  incomplete  report,  or  rumor, 
or  partisanship,  or  other  factor  which., 
should  cause  us  to  pause  and  carefully 
consider  before  we  utter  words  which  can 
never  be  recalled. 

What  is  said  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
makes  toward  the  attitude  of  other  na- 
tions and  of  their  governments  toward 
us  as  a  nation.  And,  toward  our  Presi- 
dent and  our  Senate  and  our  Depart- 
ment administrators,  and  our  Cabinet 
oflBcers. 

What  do  you  suppose  the  thinking  of 
foreign  peoples  is  about  the  sincerity  and 
eflSciency  of  our  two-party  system  of 
government,  If  they  base  their  opinions 
upon  the  harshly  spoken,  ill-considered 
words  frequently  uttered  against  the 
eflBciency  and  in  condemnation  of  the 
so-called  bureaucracy  of  our  Govern- 
ment? 

In  heat  of  debate,  condemnation,  un- 
just criticism,  unfounded  attack,  un- 
warranted accusations,  are  said  to  often 
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rjade.    Shcu!d  we  not  seek  to  weigh 
words   most    carefully,    bearing    in 
that  what  we  say  about  the  func- 
ng  of  our  own  political  parties  and 
■^    aboi  t  our  own  form  of  government  is 
heaid  around  the  world? 

T  ie-;e  few  words  of  mine  are  oflered  in 
the  lope  that  seme  of  them  may  be  ac- 
Ctpt  !d  in  the  kindly  spirit  and  intent  with 
vhhh  they  are  given.    I  am  so  proud  of 
jeloved  Nation,  and  of  its  achieve- 
merjts  in  the  short  years  of  its  total  life, 
it  makes  me  fearful  of  results,  if 
anything  but  the  actual  facts  and  the  ab- 
e  truth  about  it  and  its  functioning 
its  people  and  purposes  are  spcken  of 
tfiis  floor  at  all  times.    What  we  »y 
resounds  around  the  world,  about 
)wn  great  Nation  and  about  the  ether 
lies  and  governments  of  this  world. 
O  irs  is  now  an  atomic  world.    It  is  a 
wor  d  neighborhood  in  which  we  are  com- 
pelli  d  to  live.    Scientific  research,  trans- 
port ition,  and  communication  have  cata- 
pult ?d  us  into  a  neighborhood  of  nations. 
T  icre  is  a  great  Book  which  admon- 
ished to  not  speak  ill  of  our  neightxirs. 
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solution  by  City  of  Chelsea,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHt'SFTTS 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTV'ES 


I  ut 


Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

M  •.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  e::tend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution 
adoi  ted  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the 
City  of  Chelsea.  Mass..  on  March  13. 
1S46 

Wliereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
leen  asked  not  only  for  directive  ration- 
also  voluntary  rationing  on  the  eat- 
bread:  and 

It  has  been  rumored,  not  without 

.  that  wheat  and  corn  shipped  to 

Eurojjean  countries  have  been  diverted  to  the 

ol  beer  and  ale  and  other  brews;  and 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  there 

a  shortage  of   white   bread   In   our 

Now 

the  Federal  authorities  are  re- 
quested to  examine  with  extreme  caution  the 
destliiatlon  of  said  wheat  and  corn  from  thU 
oetensibly  for  the  relief  of  stricken 


have 
Ing. 
Ing  o 

Wh  treas 
foun(  atlon 


'g 
Wh  ;rea» : 


maki 

Wh 
will   fe 
count  ry 

Tb<  refore. 


'ry. 


Noi|hlng  In  this  resolution  Is  to  be  con- 
that  the  Intent  Is  to  curtail  the  ut- 
n  our  power  to  save  the  Innocent  clvU- 
i:  opulatlon   of   Europe   from   starvation 
t  on  by  the  sadist,  Fascist-Nan  regime. 
led.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
ting    President    of    the    Senate,    the 
of    the    House    of    Representatives, 
Senatbrs  Walsh  and  Saltonstall.  Congressman 
Director  Herbert  Lehman.  Secretary  of 
th^ir^erior,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Jamxs  a.  Hanlon. 
board    of   aldermen,    March    11.    1946, 


Approved,  March  13.  1946. 

BiawAio  L.  SULLn-AN, 

Mayor, 
^t  copy. 


(St: 


JosxpH  A.  TTB«nx. 

City  Clerk. 


Jackson   Day  Dinner  Address  by   Hon. 
James  M.  Mead,  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or    NEW    TURK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  (leoislativ^  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5  > .  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  ad- 
dres.s  which  I  delivered  at  the  Arling- 
ton Hotel.  Binghamton.  N.  Y..  on  March 
18.  1946.  » 

There  beins:  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  is  Indeed  a  year  of  decision,  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  warned  us  Momentous 
events  are  In  the  making.  We  are  at  the 
cross  roads.  The  decisions  we  make  this  year 
will  determine  not  only  the  future  destiny 
of  our  own  Nation,  but  of  civUlzatlon  lu^elf. 
We  have  It  In  our  hands  to  go  forward  as 
the  most  powerful  and  progressive  Nation 
tn  the  world,  or  to  go  backward  as  we  un- 
fortunately did  under  Republican  adminis- 
trations following  the  last  war— Into  Isola- 
tionism. Into  a  period  of  wild  stock-market 
speculation,  and  finally  into  one  of  the  worst 
depressions  in  our  history. 

The  Republican  slogan  at  that  hour  of 
decision  was:  "Back  to  normalcy."  The  Re- 
publican slogan  today  Is  "Back  to  old- 
fashioned  conservatism."  This  Is  another 
name  for  reaction  and   retrogression. 

Th.<»nks  to  the  brilliant  leadership  of 
F  D.  Roosevelt,  the  Democratic  Party 

.''  .'cl  in  pulling  our  country  out  of  the 

morass  and  quagmire  Into  which  we  were 
led  by  the  Harding,  Coolldge.  and  Hoover 
administrations. 

Lets  take  a  lock  at  that  record: 
Now  It  can  be  told:  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  saved  our  capitalist  system  from 
utter  collapse.  The  fate  of  our  banks,  our 
Insurance  companies,  our  railroads,  and  our 
Industries  himg  in  the  balance.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  In  that  critical  hour  produced 
constructive  reforms  which  not  only  saved 
our  private  enterprise  system  but  put  us 
l)ack  on  the  high  road  to  recovery  and  sanity. 
That  Industrial  and  agricultural  recovery 
prepared  the  Nation  to  meet  victoriously  the 
battle  conflict  which  was  thrust  upon  us  by 
the  Axis  dictators. 

Fortunate  It  was  for  our  country  and  for 
civilization  that  our  great  leader.  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  had  the  vision  to  see  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  at  the  very  time 
when  bis  Republican  Party  adversaries  In 
Congress  attempted  to  prevent  this  Nation 
from  being  prepared  for  the  lnevlt..ble  con- 
flict. It  Is  truly  a  remarkable  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  dark  hours  of  the  thirties  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  not  only  put  the  Nation  back  on 
the  road  to  recovery  but  simultaneously 
marked  out  a  new  course  In  our  national  life. 
Here  the  record  is  clear.  The  New  Deal  pro- 
gram has  brought  Into  American  life  a  large 
measure  of  security  for  all  sections  of  our 
Nation. 

Agriculture  was  given  a  new  lease  on  life 
by  assuring  the  farmers  a  fair  price  for  farm 
products.  There  was  placed  into  the  hands 
of  the  workers  of  the  Nation  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining,  by  which,  through  their 
own  efforta,  they  can  protect  their  InteresU 
and  contribute  very  substantially  In  raising 
the  standard  of  living.  For  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  and  unable  to  use  the  weapon 
of  collective  bargaining,  laws  were  enacted 
guaranteeing     a     higher     minimum     wage 


throughout  the  land  Tlie  Democratic  Party 
placed  upon  the  statute  books  a  Nation-wide' 
system  of  unemployment  insurance  which 
haa  protected,  and  will  continue  to  protect, 
many  millions  of  our  workers  who  may  l>e  so 
unfortunate  as  to  be  unemployed.  Finally, 
this  security  program  has  now  provided  old- 
afe  benefits  for  40,000.000  ciuzens. 

We  have  emerged  from  this  great  war  not 
only  as  victors  on  the  battlefield,  but  also 
as  the  most  powerful  economic  organization 
In  all  history.  We  have  greatly  expanded  cur 
industrial  production  facilities:  we  havi  ex  - 
panded  our  agricultural  production:  we  navi 
developed  new  techniques  which  make  for  ef- 
ficiency and  leadership  In  world  comm'»rce; 
we  have  le.  Increase  our  national 

inccme  to  ..  ed  heights     We  have 

done  all  thtse  things  within  the  pattern  of 
our  American  way  of  life. 

THE  CHALLENGE  1:4   t»4« 

We  Demccrata  are  Indeed  proud  cf  our 
record  But  we  do  net  Intend  to  stand  still. 
We  hope  and  expect  to  finish  the  Job  b4>gun 
so  nobly  and  executed  so  successfully  dnce 
1933 

Our  present  standard  t)earer  has  given  the 
country  a  program  on  which  the  Nation  can 
go  forward.  In  his  me5sage  to  Congress  last 
January.  President  Truman  outlined  a  21- 
polnt  program.  It  Is  a  platform  of  sptclfic 
reforms  still  to  be  achieved.  It  Is  not  a  flag- 
waving  statement.  It  is  not  for  vote-catch- 
ing purposes.  It  Is  vital  to  our  future  well- 
being. 

President  Truman  has  carried  forward  In 
the  Roosevelt  tradition.  He  has  called  upon 
Congress  to  enact  legislation  for  the  general 
welfare  and  not  for  the  special  Interest  of 
the  privileged  few.  His  program  calls  for 
these  Important  measures: 

1.  The  creation  of  voluntary  machinery 
for  the  prevention  of  stoppage  of  work. 

2.  Maximum  employment  as  provided  In 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946.  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  Inst  month. 

3.  For  a  ltt>erallzatlon  of  unemployment- 
Insurance  benefits  as  well  as  extension  of 
this  system  to  groups  not  now  covered. 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  permalient  fair  em- 
ployment practice  act. 

5.  Raising  the  amount  of  minimum  wiges 
now  provided  by  law. 

6.  Providing  for  a  health  and  medical  :are 
program. 

7.  An  adequate  salary  scale  for  all  Govern- 
ment employees. 

8.  The  liberalization  of  unemployment  al- 
lowa  '  veterans. 

8    ■  >n  of  social-security  coverage  for 

veterans  tor  their  period  of  military  service. 

10.  The  extension  of  the  period  of  the 
price  control  act  to  prevent  Inflation. 

11.  Enactment  of  a  national-housing  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  the  critical  hou;  ing 
■'''  ■  In  communities  and  colleges  all 
t  country. 

12.  Encouragement  by  the  Governmen:  of 
small-business  enterprise. 

To  help  carry  through  the  President's  for- 
ward-looking  program  It  Is  essential,  of 
course,  to  keep  his  party  In  control  of  Con- 
gress. It  would  be  unfortunate  to  let  our 
Nation  slide  backward  into  reaction  by  the 
election  of  a  Republican  House  or  Senate 
President  Truman  need.s  the  support  of  the 
people  through  the  election  of  a  Democr.uic 
Congress  this  fall. 

It  Is  Inconceivable  that  the  American  peo- 
ple would  turn  their  bacfcs  on  the  party  that 
has  demonstrated  Its  capacity  to  govern 
wisely  since  1933.  To  elect  at  this  critical 
time  the  backward-looking  Republican  would 
Indeed  be  unfortunate.  You  dont  have  to 
take  my  word  for  It.  Listen  to  what  a  liberal- 
minded  Republican  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Oregon  has  said:  "Senator  Taft  in  his  radio 
tirade  against  bipartisan  sponsored  progres- 
sive legislation  demonstrated  In  a  frightening 
manner  why  the  common  men  and  women  of 
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America  cannot  look  to  the  reactionary  Re- 
publicans, who  are  seeking  to  control  the 
Republican  Party,  to  protect  and  Improve 
their  standard  of  living  "  Those  strong  and 
truthful  words  came  not  from  a  Democrat 
but  a  Republican  United  States  Senator. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  The  Republican 
Party  Is  still  In  grip  of  the  Old  Guard  The 
elected  repreyentatlves  In  Congress  of  this 
Old  Guard  have  produced  nothlrg  construc- 
tive since  they  were  driven  from  power  In 
1933.  They  offer  the  American  people  only 
opposition  and  obstruction.  In  Ueu  cf  a  CDn- 
•tructlve  program  they  offer  only  platitudes. 

The  proof  of  their  bankruptcy  Is  found 
In  the  Joint  party  statement  released  by  the 
Republican  group  in  Chicago  recently.  They 
have  no  concrete,  practical,  workable  pro- 
gram. Faced  by  the  most  tremendous  prob- 
lems in  our  history,  a  Republican  leader  re- 
cently declared  that  what  this  country  needs 
Is  merely  old-fashioned  conservatism.  Mind 
you  this.  In  an  atomic  age. 

No.  my  friends,  we  cannot  turn  backward. 
We  must  march  forward  on  the  road  cf  prog- 
ress. To  higher  living  standards — with  the 
Democratic  Party. 


A1509 


The  Challenge  to  Civilians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 


or  ILLINOIS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
Thursday  night  at  10:30  o'clock  Rabbi 
Norman  Gerstenfeld,  mini.«ter  of  the 
Wa.'^hington  Hebrew  Congregation,  the 
reform  temple  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, brings  to  the  microphone  cf  radio 
station  WMAL  a  message  of  advice  and 
comment  on  the  passing  scene  as  M.«gr. 
Sheen  does  at  an  earlier  hour.  His  com- 
ments are  pungent  and  timely,  and  I  wish 
every  Member  of  this  House  could  hear 
them.  Since  that  is  impossible.  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  a  condensation 
of  his  broadcast  of  March  7,  in  which 
he  ofTcred  a  challenge  to  the  complacency 
of  civilian  thought,  so  that  gentlemen  of 
the  House  can  read  and  appreciate  his 
wise  and  able  observations: 

The  Challenci  to  the  Civilian 
(Condensation  of  broadcast  of  Rabbi  Norman 
Gerstenfeld,  Washington  Hebrew  Congre- 
gation, over  WMAL,  Washington,  Thursday. 
March  7.  at  10:30  p.  m.) 

A  few  weeks  ago  great  and  bumble  bowed 
m  tribute  at  a  funeral  service  for  a  distin- 
guished American.  Generals,  admirals,  am- 
bassadors shared  p^ws  with  the  humblest  at 
the  funeral  of  Harry  Hopkins,  devoted  servant 
of  a  great  President.  He  had  labored 
mightily  for  more  than  a  decade  for  the 
good  of  our  land,  from  the  dark  years  of 
economic  depression,  through  years  of  war 
mobilization,  and  'In  a  war  of  coalition,  the 
hardest  kind  of  wai  to  administer.  In  failing 
health  he  traveled  lacross  the  face  of  the 
globe,  even  as  he  worked  selflessly  In  this  city, 
to  be  sure  we  would  have  allies.  He  devlse^l 
Ingeniously  that  we  could  buy  time  for  the 
lnter\-al  that  must  elapse  before  our  land 
could  become  the  arsenal  for  the  struggle 
against  axis  tyranny. 

Thla  man.  through  those  dark  and  difficult 
jrears.  In  the  face  of  an  almost  demoralizing 
partisan  tillndness  within,  went  forward  In 
his  devoted  service  In  time  of  greatest  crisis. 
Even  as  any  GI  on  the  field  of  battle,  Harry 


Hopkins,  by  the  sacrifice*  that  led  to  his  early 
death,  fulfilled  his  moral  mission. 

The  day  after  the  Hopkins  funeral  I  heard 
a  report  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had  Just 
returned  from  Europe,  one  of  the  most 
trusted  and  responsible  of  men— a  report  he 
already  had  made  to  the  President— that 
greatly  disturbed  me.    He  said  four  things: 

First.  The  report  of  the  public-oiDlnlon 
poU  among  our  GI's  in  occupied  Germany 
was  absolutely  true.  That  poll,  as  yju  re- 
member, indicated  that  12  percent  believed 
there  were  superior  races;  19  percent  be- 
lieved Germany  was  Justified  in  starling  the 
war;  22  percent  believed  the  Germar.s  had 
good  reason  for  persecuting  the  Jews;  30 
percent  preferred  the  Germans  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French:  51  percent  believed 
Hitler  had  done  the  German  Reich  a  great 
deal  or  good.  * 

Second.  Our  men  In  occupied  Germany,  es- 
pecially oflScers.  were  easily  influenced  by 
their  new  mistresses;  fraulelns  were  so  much 
cleaner  and  healthier  than  other  v.omen 
they  had  met  in  the  Old  World,  not  stopping 
to  consider  these  mistresses  were  healthier 
because  the  focd  had  been  robbed  from  in- 
nocent women  and  children  of  Europe  and 
fed  to  the  German  people,  cleaner  not  only 
because  the  Germans  had  taken  all  the  soap 
but  had  made  tons  of  soap  out  of  the  very 
flCih  of  millions  murdered  by  the  Nazis  In 
their  death  chambers.  This  man  went  on  to 
say  many  were  completely  beguiled  by  the  re- 
cent prodemocratic  verbiage  of  former  Naais 
who  had  only  to  give  some  kind  of  lip  hom- 
age to  democracy  to  satisfy  uncritical  Army 
administrators.  Finally,  this  same  man  said 
the  Germans  actually  were  better  oil  than 
our  allies  and  the  v.ciims,  under  the  present 
rationing  system.  Many  German  miners 
loafed,  for  they  could  always  fall  back  on  the 
gullible  Americans;  If  anyone  Is  to  starve, 
the  Germans  will  starve  last. 

As  I  listened  to  this  trusted  authority 
speak  I  realized  with  a  growing  horror  that 
we  had  won  the  war;  but  we  may  b3  losing 
the  peace.  The  American  Army  had  failed 
to  educate  homesick  GI"s  as  to  why  we  were 
fighting  this  war,  and  as  to  the  primary  sig- 
nificance of  the  Immediate  future  to  assure 
the  fruits  of  victory  for  humanity;  and  be- 
cause we  had  failed  to  educate  our  men  effec- 
tively In  terms  cf  these  deeper  Issues  there 
was  a  vacuum  which  the  Nazi  propaganda  of 
seductive  females  could  easily  fill.  In  a 
broadcast  from  Nuremburg,  Justice  Jackson 
said  that  not  one  Nazi  arms  maker  had  been 
brought  to  trial,  and  he  felt  none  would  be. 
Of  the  diabolical  bankers  and  streamlined 
totalitarian  organizers  of  the  economic  ma- 
chine that  built  up  Hitler,  not  one  had  been 
brought  to  trial  up  to  that  time.  We  had 
done  nothing  about  Nazi  property  and  agents 
we  knew  were  in  Franco  Spain  and  Fascist 
Argentina.  The  Nazis  had  planned  to  be 
able  to  survive,  even  in  military  defeat.  In  the 
Latin -American  world,  for  new  opportunity 
of  evil  power.  When  I  thought  of  the  Conti- 
nent where  we  had  Just  carried  on  the  strug- 
gle, and  our  virtual  policy  there,  all  I  could 
say  was,  "God  help  the  poor  surviving  vic- 
tims!" 

After  years  of  being  robl>ed.  starved,  their 
dear  ones  murdered,  liberation  for  many  may 
mean  that  they  will  survive  as  impoverished, 
dlsease-rldden,  demoralized  pariahs  at  the 
mercy  of  the  healthy  criminals'who  Inflicted 
ths  tragedy.  These  Innocent  victims  were 
l>eing  strangled  in  red  tape,  for  many  were 
now  technical  aliens  where  they  were  left 
stranded  by  the  black  tides  of  war's  misery; 
others  were  broken  creatures  facing  a  help- 
less future. 

These  creatures.  Ijecause  of  some  wretched 
connlvery  cf  th?  diplomats,  could  not  flee  to 
the  refuge  of  Palestine,  pledged  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  for  decades,  but  the 
British  were  admitting  the  henchmen  of  the 
Grand  Mufti,  v.ho  had  conspired  with  the 
Nazis  to  make  Iraq  revolt,  to  try  to  set  the 


Mideast  on  flre  against  the  free  nations  at 
the  very  time  the  Axis  armies  had  been  at 
the  doors  of  the  Nile  and  the  Volga,  ready  to 
close  the  pincers  of  tyranny  In  the  Mideast 
that  would  have  Joined  with  the  devii  wor- 
shipers of  the  risuig  sun  In  a  wall  of  steel 
somewhere  in  the  Punjab  of  India  or  the  Red 
Sea.  These  conspirators  were  being  allowed 
to  return  as  freemen  to  Palestine;  but  the 
Innocent  were  barred  from  finding  refuge 
there. 

This  is  far  more  than  the  failure  of  otir 
military  administrators.     It  is  the   civilian 
who  controlled  our  clvUliatlon.    Deeper  than 
the  failure  of  the  military  Is  our  civilian  faU- 
ure.    That  faUure  U  a  matter  of  decades  and 
of  great  segments  of  our  peop'.e.    We  refused 
to  give  heed  to  the  nt?cd  of  responsible  plan- 
ning for  the  problems  that  faced  us  after  the 
last  war,  until,  in  the  name  of  business  as 
usual,  we  headed  for  the  go-getter-dammer- 
ting  oX  the  business  gods  that  brought  hun- 
ger and  the  fear  of  revolution  to  every  Ameri- 
can community,  where  the  same  Ilk  that  cap- 
tured power  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Old 
World    stood    with    itching    fingers    on    the 
weapons  of  power  ready  to  take  over  In  the 
Impending  chaos  of  social  hysteria  and  po- 
litical paralysis.    Then,  after  the  great  figure 
of  Roosevelt  loomed  on  the  horizon  to  rally 
the  noblest  and  the  best  and  the  soundest  of 
this  blessed  land,  to  salvage  what  one  could 
for  an  Immediate  Interim  program  and  as 
soon   as   the   Imminent  dangers  seemed   to 
pass,  there  were  pressures  from  some  of  the 
most  influential  to  break  down  aU  controls 
and  go  hack  to  the  very  pattern  that  had 
brought  Its  doom.     Our  civilian  community 
has  aU  kinds  of  dominant  individuals  and 
Institutions  who  resent  any  kind  of  social 
planning. 

We  could  see  it  In  the  blindness  of  many 
who  echoed  the  hollow  men,  some  of  them 
mouthing  the  Nazi  line  that  Hitler  was  the 
wave  of  the  future  and  we  shculd  do  busi- 
ness with  the  Nazis,  even  repeating  privately 
a  great  deal  of  the  divisive  falsehoods  the 
Nazis  had  used  In  their  march  toward  power 
and   terror.     The   names  of  many  of   these 
men  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  micro- 
film now  being  translated  for  Senator  Kil- 
coKE  s  subcommittee  from  the  German  secret 
files,   of  Americans   the   Nazis   rated  as  de- 
pendable.    It  was  only  the  moral  strength, 
and  under  our  Constitution,  the  legal  power 
of   the   Chief   Executive   of   Uils   land,  that 
saved  the  day  to  gather  enough  of  our  people 
for  the  emergency  a  degenerating  world  had 
precipitated    and    rallied    the    strength    we 
needed  to  survive.     It  was  the  mistakes  of 
the  enemy,  rather  than  the  strength  of  pur- 
pose of  many  of  our  freemen,  that  gave  tia 
the   last    opportunity   to   salvage    the    hope 
for  the  future.     We  can  see  that  same  lack 
of  moral  insight  and  discipline  among  the 
men  who  are  hell-bent  to  smash  all  price 
controls  and  catapult  America  Into  an  awful 
Inflation;  and  the  same  passive  suicidal  drift 
on  the  part  of  many  who  repeat  the  slcgans 
that  would  lead  to  an  awful  fate  that  would 
destroy  them  as  Its  first  victims.     We  can 
see  that  same  lack  of  discipline  In  the  pres- 
sure on  our  draft  t>oards  so  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  draft  enough  replacements 
to  return  many  of  the  homesick  GI's  who 
ought  to  go  home  at  this  time  to  their  kin. 
We  can  see  it  In  the  failure  to  adequately 
finance  at  this  time  the  Intelligence  division 
of  our  own  State  Department  that  must  have 
the  fullest  Information  within  and  without 
this  land  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  be 
the  Instruments  of  the  peace  for  which  we 
pray.    We  can  see  it  In  the  lrre8ponslb!e  way 
In   which   we   have  hastened   to  whitewash 
some  of  the  most  subversive  characters  In 
our  past,  who  almost  paralyzed  America  In 
her  darkest  hour.    We  can  see  it  in  the  her- 
ronvolk  Ideology,  exactly  like  the  Nazis,  which 
during  the  war  had  to  go  underground.    We 
can  see  It  In  the  failure  of  some  of  otir  poli- 
ticians, one  of  whose  leading  figures  opened 
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first  shot  of  the  new  political  campaign 

Attacking  the  administration  as  being  too 

with  the  Germans — yes;   too  severe — 

adding  that  all  this  was  due  to  the  hor- 

Morgenthau   plan.     It   Is  obvious   that 

name    Morgenthau    was    used,    only    to 

to  the  same   religious  bigotry   to  give 

to  their  falsehood  to  win  the  next 

ion.  even  though  it  may  mean  the  loss 

iming  generations. 

are  collapsing  Into  postwar   normalcy 

same  way  we  did  after  the  last  war. 

are  heading  toward   World   War   III   be- 

we  have  not  the  vision  of  the  p>eace, 

e  nature  of  the  evil,  and  of  the  sacrl- 

we  must  make  for  the  good  we  wish  to 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


re  were  two  messages  by  leading  states- 

In    the    past    few   days    that    highlight 

moral    judgment.     Winsti^n    ChxirchlU, 

heroic   figure  of  wartime  England,  one 

most   able   and   courageous   men    cf 

civilization,   spoke   his   mind   as    a 

cltlzsn  in   far-off  Missouri.     I  agree 

nearly    everything   that    Mr.    Churchill 

laid  but  regret  the  things  he  left  unsaid 

render  his  statement  one  of  the  most 

Table   half-truths    of  our   time.     If    he 

t  a  close  military  alliance  of  the  Domtn- 

in  the  British  Commonwealth — no  one 

pofsibly  object;  as  long  as  he  aflhros 

1  he    same    time    the    framework    of    the 

Nations.     But   he  overUxiks  the   un- 

atlc   and    vicious   Implications  of   the 

of  the  British  Empire,  held  under  police 

ments  that  are  just  as  deplorable  to 

conscience    of    freemen    In    this    land. 

Churchill  «ays   There  never  was  a  war 

history   easier   to   prevent   by   timely 

than  the  one  which  has  just  desolated 

areas  of  the  globe."  he  forgets  to  men- 

that  Oerm.-^ny  and   Japan   were  armed 

aid  of  strong  forces  of  the  western 

s   so    that    the   Soviet   Union    was    led 

leel    that    powerful    forces    In    the    west 

trying  to  make  a  two-front  war  against 

which  only  her  doublecross  could  divert 

at  Russia  would  not  have  to  fight  alone. 

Ignores     the    Chamberlains     who 

the   deal   with   Hitler  after  they   had 

him   become  powerful   bv  what   thev 

one  and  failed  to  do.     Churchill  ignores 

]iolicies  and  forces  in  the  nondemccratic 

aspect   of   the   British   system   that 

responsible   for  the  growth  of  the  evil 

led  to  the  last  war. 

men    whom    Churchill    warned    were 

of  England  whose  policies  helped 

to    the    last    war    and    whose    moral 

could  just   as  easily   lead  us  to  the 

war.     For  us  to  have  a  military  alliance 

the  democratic  dominions  of  the  Ccm- 

i^  ealth  is  one  thing;  but  for  us  to  under- 

the  blind  imperialism  of  another  side 

5land  that  has  spawned  the  evils  of  our 

would  be  the  most  abysmal  blindness. 

I  ince    fought    against    taxation    without 

ion.     It  would  be  even  more  ridic- 

for  us  to  underwrite  the  military  com- 

of   an   empire   over   whose   policy 

no  control,  and  whose  denial  of  the 

we  affirm  Is  dragging  the  world  to- 

a  new  gloom.     If  there  is  any  reason 

fearing  the  advance  of  Russia  into  Asia 

)ecause  British  colonial  policy  has  vu-- 

drlven  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 

1  be  belief  that  Rtissla  Is  their  best  de- 

agalnst  England,  whose  yoke  they  wish 

off.  as  the  Instrument  behind  the 

system   that   has   been  riveted   upon 
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er.  one  should  ask  Churchill:   "What 
the  Middle  East?  '    Could  anything  be 
?     It  Is  not  a  wrestle  between  Ruasla 
but  between  imperial  British  inter- 
the   Soviet   Union.     Who   has   bol- 
up  the   new   Arab  confederacy,  com- 
of  the  moat  feudal  type  of  old  world 
tes.  even  givins  lend-lease  weapons 
Saud.   to  men  who  never  have  and 
win   affirm   the  law  of  lil)erty  for  the 


individual?  Who  Is  responsible  for  the  pa- 
ralysis at  present  in  relation  to  the  settle- 
ment of  refugees  in  Palestine,  in  the  land 
pledged  to  them  by  the  Allies,  who  had 
wrested  Its  sovereignty  from  the  Turks  after 
the  last  war.  and  with  the  wholehearted  con- 
sent or  the  Arab  spokesman  and  the  nations 
of  the  world  pledged  this  land  as  refuge 
for  the  homeless  of  Israel?  Who  Is  respon- 
sible for  denying  the  development  of  a  demo- 
cratic Palestine  a  large  Influx  of  refugees 
could  easily  have  created?  If  the  Soviet 
Union  will  sweep  throughout  Asia  In  the 
coming  years  it  will  be  into  the  vacuum  which 
British  Imperialism,  that  has  made  every 
effort  to  prevent  democracy,  has  left  behind. 
The  best  friend  of  an  aggressive  communism 
is  a  decadent  British  imperialism. 

If  America  is  to  be  able  to  build  the  peace 
certainly  we  must  be  ready  to  use  our  armed 
forces  against  aggression;    but  we  dare  not 
grant  our  force  to  patch  up  a  blind  British 
colonialism  that,  on  the  one  hand,  is  making 
things   easy   for   the   advance   of   the   Soviet 
Union,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  would  drag  us 
In  again  to  save  them  from  the  retribution 
of  their  present  policy.     There  are  undoubt- 
edly power-mad  Russians  who  behind  their 
•'iron  curtain."  would  feed  the  suspicious  of 
their  people  and  gather  their  strength  for  a 
world   crusade    for   communism;    but    these 
men  are  made  strong  only  because  we  have 
weakened  the  forces  in  the  neighboring  lands 
that   would    have   provided    the   natural    re- 
sistance.    America    has    a    responsibility    to 
the  peace  of  the  morrow  and  that   respon- 
sibility win   not   be  understood  or  achieved 
by  merely  a  military  alliance  with  the  Brit- 
ish system.     We  must  grant  the  loan  to  open 
the  sterling  bloc  to  our  free  commerce;   but 
we  must  create  new  policy  in  relation  to  the 
factors    that    have    made    the    sterling    bloc. 
We  are  the  friends  of  the  freedom  of  England, 
but  we  are  not  her  junior  partner.     We  are 
the  friends  of  the  freedom-loving  all  over  the 
world;   and  our  flrst  duty  Is  In  those  areas 
that  neighbor  Russia  across  Eurasia;   to  the 
downtrodden  and  the  weak,  to  the  oppressed 
and  the  forlorn,  to  the  men  and  women  who 
cannot    be   stopped    from    the   leadership   of 
the    future.     It    was   our   generous    brother- 
linesa  that  saved  China  for  the  war  against 
totalitarianism  and  it  is  by  the  same  brother- 
liness.  not  as  an  associate  in  British  colonial- 
ism, that  we  will  have  the  confidence  of  these 
teeming,  rising  millions  thoughout  the  earth, 
who  will  by  Ood's  grace  Inherit  God's  freedom 
on  this  earth. 

A  British  system  that  stood  on  the  side  of 
the  pledged  word  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
nocent to  refuge  in  Palestine,  a  British  sys- 
tem that  would  be  ready  to  permit  the  forces 
of  democracy  to  grow  In  the  non-Domlnlon 
phases  of  her  empire,  that  kind  of  Britain 
would  be  virtually  a  part  of  a  greater  Ameri- 
can Union,  based  on  the  Bill  of  R:ghts  of  the 
American  Constitution,  but  not  the  kind  of 
unrepenunt  imperial  England  we  who  know 
the  facts  reccgnize  as  the  deliberate  policy 
of  many  of  her  benighted  feudalists,  who 
wrapped  In  the  Union  Jack  would  take  the 
name  of  human  freedom  in  vain. 

This  is  all  the  more  pathetic  because  It 
was  the  great  and  eloquent  Churchill  him- 
self who  once  said  that  the  test  of  a  nation 
is  what  It  will  do  when  it  is  tired  Th:s  Is  a 
tired  world,  and  the  test  of  whether  we  are 
to  have  God's  bleeslng  depends  on  whether 
we  have  the  moral  courage  to  resist  the 
forces  of  chaos  in  free  lands  that  had  led 
and  can  easily  lead  again  to  world  conflagra- 
tion. That  Is  why  I  read  with  great  pleasure 
the  mceeage  of  President  Truman  at  the 
sessions  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ  In  America.  He  appealed  for  sup- 
port from  the  churches  to  oppose  those 
civilians  within  our  land  blinded  by  the 
greed  for  gold,  who  would  refuse  to  accept 
the  burdens  of  discipline,  the  duties  that  will 
give  meanmg  to  our  rights,  so  that  we  can 
face  new  needs  with  greater  self -sacrifice,  for 
the  sake  pt  the  freedoms  we  have  treasured. 


He  appeals  for  the  Influence  of  the  churches 
in  the  homes  to  build  the  faith  and  the 
ethical  standards  that  can  serve  as  a  dyke 
to  the  forces  of  selfish  chaos  In  our  own 
hearts. 

As  I  look  around  this  land  and  this  awful 
world  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  now. 
more  than  ever,  our  most  urgent  tool  for 
the  peace  Is  the  Influence  of  a  free  pulpit  in  a 
free  church  In  a  free  state.  It  Is  the  duty  of 
the  pulpit  to  turn  the  spotlight  on  the  lies 
and  blindness  of  men  who  would  slander 
and  betray  their  neighbors  of  any  creed.  It 
Is  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  to  speak,  not  for, 
but  to  the  people.  It  Is  the  duty  of  religion, 
as  the  sages  of  the  Talmud  suid.  to  damn  not 
the  sinners  but  the  sins,  to  free  men  from  the 
idolatry  that  would  in  the  name  of  tradi- 
tional respectabilities  p>ermit  the  world  to 
drift  into  new  death  chambers  of  the  future. 
It  is  the  duty  of  religion  to  quicken  the  con- 
science of  our  civilians  so  that  they  will 
rescue  the  innocent  from  the  red  tape  that 
would  strangle  them,  provide  the  rehabili- 
tation that  will  rebuild  them,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  voluntary  migration  that  would 
save  them.  It  Is  the  duty  of  religion  to 
sharpen  the  Insight  of  our  civilians  so  that 
they  will  give  the  power  of  compulsory  juris- 
diction to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
ao  that  no  nation  can  stand  In  the  way  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Individual  and  no 
people  can  behind  a  facade  of  p.seudodemo- 
cratlc  verbiage  become  the  nest  of  new  de- 
pravity. It  Is  the  duty  of  religion  to  tell 
our  people,  in  words  that  will  lift  up  the 
morally  weak,  that  it  Is  not  enough  to  weep 
over  our  public  servants  who  have  fallen,  nor 
to  sob  when  we  hear  the  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic.  Now  Is  the  time  "when  our  eyes 
must  see  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord."  see  His  covenant  of  new  duty  across 
the  heavens,  so  that  with  God's  help  "the 
sun  of  righteousness  shall  now  arise  with 
healing  on  Its  wings."     Amen. 


The  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  ^legislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  there  be  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  me  in  the  March  1946  issue 
of  the  Wa.shineton  New.s  Digest.  The 
article  is  entitled  "What's  Wrong  With 
OPA^"  The  Washington  News  Digest 
is  edited  by  former  R  ntative  John 

J.  O'Connor,  who  ser\  .le  House  for 

16  years  and  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Whats  Wao.rc  WriH  OPA? 
(By  Senator  ALEZANon  Wilet,  of  Wisconsin) 

The  answer  to  that  question  Is:  Par  uio 
many  things.  Indeed,  there  are  so  many 
things  wrong  with  OPA  that  nothing,  short 
of  a  thorough  house  cleaning  m  OPA  policy, 
program,  and  personne!  will  satisfy  the 
aroused  American  people  now. 

This  !s  the  consensus  of  cplnlon  of  numer- 
ous distressed  businessmen  from  many  States 
who  speak,  write,  and  wire  their  pleas  for 
relief  from  OPA's  ruinous  orders. 

The'e  businessmen  recognize  that  some 
f  aent    controls    must    be    temporarily 

^  •  urtU  present  Inflationary  pressures 


have  been  forced  back;  that  there  has  been 
accumulating  in  our  cltlitens'  hands,  $170- 
000.000.000  m  savings.  These  vast  savings 
represent  a  demand  which  the  present  supply 
of  gtxxls.  because  at  rampant  strikes.  Is  totaUy 
Inadequate  to  satisfy. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable,  then,  that 
OPA  or  some  other  agency  or  agencies,  must 
do  a  constructive  price-control  job  at  this 
time. 

The  key  word  is  "constructive"  and  It  is  a 
word  which  is  foreign  to  the  OPA  hierarchy. 
Never  *n  our  history  have  we  been  given  such 
an  object  lesson  to  prove  that  the  power  of 
government  to  regulate  is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy. Every  day  the  news  Is  full  of  Items 
about  OPA  stymying  and  destroying  the 
plans  of  American  businesses  for  expansion, 
for  creation  of  new  Jobs,  for  the  development 
of  new  products  and  the  improvement  of  old 
ones. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  are  the  precise  objections  to 
OPA  today: 

1.  Personnel 
There    Is    no    single    agency    which     has 
created  so  many  despotic  czars  out  of  pip- 
squeak Juveniles  who  have  no  understanding 
of  the  function*  of  a  public  servant. 

This  situation  demands  that  there  be  a 
60-percent  reduction  In  OPA  personnel,  con- 
sisting of  those  persons  In  high  authority 

In  the  district  offices  and  in  Washington — 
who  have  never  met  a  pay  roll  and  who  are 
patently  square  pegs  In  round  holes. 
2.  Organization 
The  OPA  set-up  has  needless  layer  upon 
layer  of  bureaucratic  superstructure.  There 
Is  no  apparent  justification  for  Its  regional 
offices. 

The  local,  unpaid  committees,  which,  with 
few  exceptions  have  done  a  praiseworthy  Job 
should  be  given  greater  freedom  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  discretion  and  Judgment. 
3.  Directives 
One  need  not  be  told  that  the  OPA  orders 
and  regulations  are  confusing  and  con- 
founding, full  of  Incomprehensible  abstrac- 
tions and  verbosity. 

It  Ls  obvious  that  the  directives  must  be 
strictly  reduced  in  number,  simplified,  and 
clarified. 

4.  Enforcement 
The  gestapo-like  tactics  and  hirelings  of 
the  OPA  enforcement  staff  have  Infuriated 
and  provoked  the  American  people,  often  to 
resort  to  the  black  market.  Instead  of  bring- 
ing out  the  best  which  is  inherent  within 
American  business  and  cur  American  people, 
the  OPA  Inquisitors  have  brought  out  the 
worst  in  many  folks.  The  OPA  has  tor- 
mented, spied  upon  and  violated  the  consti- 
tutional rights  cf  countless  American  cltl- 
eens. 

The  remedy  is  apparent — reduce  the  en- 
forcement staff  and  rid  it  of  those  Individuals 
who  indicate,  by  their  thcuirhts  and  deeds, 
that  they  consider  enforcement  a  criminal- 
catching  Job  rather  than  an  educational  one, 
to  help  the  great  mass  of  honest  businessmen 
and  citizens. 

5.  Policy 

The  most  fundamental  of  OPA's  short- 
comings Is  its  guiding  policy— a  blind,  obsti- 
nate insistence  on  slashing  profits  to  the 
bone,  supposedly  to  hold  down  prices.  The 
OPA  program  for  "cost  absorption"  has  forced 
many  ccmpanles  to  operate  at  a  Joss  or  at  a 
negligible  profit.  As  a  result,  this  policy  has 
been  responsible  for  the  ruinous  cut  In  pro- 
duction. Yet.  production  is  U»e  greatest  fac- 
tor in  preventing  infiation. 

As  a  remedy,  let  OPA.  in  Justifiable  cases, 
grant  price  Increases  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  to  maximum 
production.  The  resultant  Niagara  of  goods 
produced  will  then  more  than  offset  the  In- 
significant effect  of  the  price  Increases. 

This  then  is  a  prescription  for  OPA  to  mend 
Its  ways.    If  It  falls  to  do  so,  IX  it  continues  to 
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fall  to  protect  the  American  svstem  of  private 
enterprise  and  profit  and  Instead  keeps  on 
abusing  it.  OPA  will  leave  little  alternative 
to  Congress,  when  the  OPA  appropriation 
comes  up  for  con.slderation.  and  when  the 
extension  of  the  price  control  powers  U  re- 
viewed. 


The    Views   of   United    States    Martime 
CoBmissioR     on     the     St.     Uwrcace 

Seaway  • 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.     Mr.    Speaker, 
on  Monday.  March  18.  my  able  friend 
from    Virginia.   Hon.    Schuylbf   Bland, 
placed  in  the  CoNcRrssioNAL  Record  ex- 
tension of  remarks  consisting  of  a  letter 
from    the    president    of    the    American 
Merchant  Marine  Institute  to  Hon.  Carl 
A.  Hatch,  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104. 
This   letter   purports   to   represent   the 
views  of  the  majority  of  ship  operators 
against   the   desirability   and   economic 
feasibility  of  establishing   cheap   water 
navigation  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  Great  Lakes  through  deepening  the 
channels  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  This 
letter  al.so  criticizes  the  views  expressed 
by  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
sion in  support  of  the  project.    The  Act- 
ting  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion. Hon.  Edward  Macauley,  personally 
appeared   before  Senator  Hatch's  sub- 
committee, on  behalf  of  the  whole  Mari- 
time Commission.    The  Commission  con- 
sidered  the  lefrislation  now  before  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  construct  the 
seaway  en  banc,  and  after  a  thorough 
study  by  the  technical  staff  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  from  both  commercial 
and  national  security  angles  the  seaway 
would   provide  larger  opportunities  for 
the  utilization  of  the  expanded  Ameri- 
can-flag merchant  marine.     The  Mari- 
time Commi.*;sion  and  its  joint  organiza- 
tion, the  War  Shipping  Administration. 
as  everyone  knows,  have  performed  mira- 
cles in  both  the  construction  and  the 
operation  of  the  largest  merchant  fleet 
ever  put  into  u.-=e  by  any  nation  in  the 
world.    Its  views  therefore  deserve  care- 
ful consideration  by  Congress.    In  order 
to  present  a  fair  and  adequate  picture  of 
the  other  side  of  this  argument.  I  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
the   following   text   of   Mr.   Macauley's 
statement  before  the  subcommittee: 
United  St.^tt^  M.^RiriMr  Commission. 

Washington,  D.  C.  February  15,  194«. 
Hon.  Cajh,  a.  Hatch. 

Cnairman,  Subcommittee  of  the 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  States  Senate. 
DiiAB  StMAjou  Hatch:  You  have  bT  letter 
of  February  6,  1946.  requested  the  views  of 
the  Commission  with  respect  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  104.  a  Joint  resolution  approving 
th«  agreement  between  the  United  Sutes  and 
Canada  relating  to  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence Basin  with  the  exception  of  certain  pro- 
visions thereof;  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of 


cerUln  treaties,  authorlalng  the  Investigation 
through  the  Department  of  State  and  with 
Canada  of  the  feasibility  of  making  the  Great 
Lakes-fit.  Lawrence  seaway  self-llqiudatlng; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  resolution  provides  that  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  per- 
taining to  the  St  Lawrence  River,  dated 
March  19.  1941,  be  approved  with  the  excep- 
tion of  articles  VII  and  IX  thereof,  and  that 
the  President  be  authorized  to  fulfill  the 
undertakings  in  said  agreement  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  with  the  exception  of 
articles  VII  and  IX  after  approval  by  Canada. 

The  resolution  states  that  it  Is  the- sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  reference  to  the  matters  con- 
tained In  the  above-mentioned  articles  VII 
and  IX.  Including  provisions  for  p;rpetual 
navigation  rights  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on 
the  connecting  channels  and  canals  and  In 
the  Canadian  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  and  that  the  provlslorw  of  the  treaty 
of  1909  regarding  the  diversion  of  waters  at 
Niagara  River  l>e  amended  by  a  treaty  for 
submission  to  the  Senate. 

The  President  is  authorized  through  the 
Department  of  State  to  Investigate  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence seaway  self-liquidating  by  Impoelng 
tolls  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  report  the  findings  to  * 
Congress. 

The  resolution  further  authorizes  the  Pres- 
ident to  arrange  with  the  State  of  New  York 
for  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  the  power- 
facilities  on  the  United  Sutes  side  of  the 
Rapids  constructed  pursuant  to  the  resolu- 
tion, under  arrangemenU  to  be  coniUtent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  the  legislature  of 
New  York. 

Article  VIII  referred  to  In  the  resolution 
provides  that  the  rlghu  of  navigaUon  urvder 
existing  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  His  Majesty  shall  be  maintained  not- 
wltiistanding  provisions  for  termination  con- 
tained in  such  treaties. 

Article  IX  referred  to  In  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  preservation  and  use  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  River.  This  would  Include  plans 
for  the  control  of  waters  of  the  Niagara  River, 
for  the  permission  on  completion  of  the  mork 
for  each  country  to  authorize  an  additional 
diversion  for  power,  and  for  the  best  use  of 
the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preservation  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Palls. 

The  vital  Importance  of  merchant  ship- 
ping to  the  United  States  In  wartime  lias 
been  demonstrated  on  a  grand  scale  In  the 
Interval  since  United  SUtes  Maritime  Com- 
mission addressed  a  letter  on  August  6.  1041. 
to  Congressman  Mansthld.  chairman  of  tlM 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors.  House  at 
Representatives,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  4927.  a  proposal  for  the  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Today  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  reaffirms  the 
position  taken  In  the  letter  to  Congressman 
Mansfield.  In  so  doing  it  Is  only  empha- 
bizlng  again  the  Commission's  determination 
to  foster  and  maintain  our  merchant  marine 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  for  national 
security  purposes  in  time  of  emergency,  and 
the  sound  economic  development  of  Industry 
and  commerce. 

The  arguments  In  favor  of  the  St.  Lbw- 
rence  seaway  have  been  heightened  in  the 
past  4'2  years  by  the  enormous  Increase  In 
the  number  of  American  merchant  ships 
which  must  t>e  put  to  the  effective  use  In 
the  national  interest.  The  question  natu- 
rally arises:  How  many  ships  are  likely  to  be 
employed  in  and  out  of  the  Great  Lakes  If  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  program  is  carried  out? 

It  has  been  estimated  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
survey,  part  III.  of  t.ie  Department  of  Com- 
merce, that  if  that  waterway  had  been  re- 
built in  1939.  the  potential  traffic  would 
have  been  something  in  excess  of  4.600.000 
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ti  ina  of  cargo,  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
b  ned.  The  «htp  requirements.  United  States 
a  Id  foreign,  to  carry  this  cargo  can  only  be 
a  >prcxlmated  in  the  absence  cf  detailed  In- 
U  rmat:on  as  to  its  world  distribution,  and  so 
f<  nh  wever.  such  an  amount  of 

ci  rgo.    .  crn   Europe   as   the   prin- 

cipal area  ot  interest  on  the  foreign  end. 
u  ju!d  liarw  required  in  the  neighborhood  of 
1'  2  ships.  On  the  basis  which  the  Ifart- 
ti  lie  Coramis.5icn  has  been  proceeding,  name- 
Ij.  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  forel^n 
tr  'de  of  the  United  St:\tes  would  be  carried  in 
A  at r. can  bo' turns,  there  can  be  no  question 
.  bi;t  that  enough  ships  would  be  available  in 
Ue  lut  of  war-bulll  ships  as  is  shown  in  a 
taljle  attached  or  that  they  ccud  be  built 
lE  the  several  years'  Inteival  before  the  ccn- 
»t  ruction  of  the  canal,  locks,  and  other  works 
ct  uld  be  completed. 

The  military  considerations  are  second  to 
n  ne  in  evaluatlny;  t' e  importance  of  the 
pi  acetime  use  of  American  ships  en  this  pro- 
J<  :ted  seaway.  From  preliminary  estimates 
ol  ships  likely  to  be  used  pcst-war  for  for- 
e:  5n.  domestic  (coastal,  and  so  forth)  and 
O  eat  Lakes.  It  seems  certain  that  the  total 
niiw  In  sight  will  be  none  too  large  for  esti- 
initrd  minimum  wartime  shipping  require- 
mmts.  The  expansion  and  strengthening  of 
n(  w  commercuil  sources  for  constructing  and 
uiili.^ing  merchant  ships  such  as  the  St. 
Li  wrence  seaway  proposal  is  most  important. 
r;ien  again  qs  a  natural  concomitant  the 
pa ,chologiC9l  effect  of  large  oceangoing  ships 
flyirg  the  United  States  Hag.  touching  at  Lake 
•  pc  ris.  should  be  stressed  in  dramatizing  world 
■hippint;  and  trade  in  the  Midwest. 

t  is  desirable  here  to  brin^  up  to  date  an- 
ot  ler  feature  of  the  letter  of  August  6.  1941. 
wl  :ch  the  United  States  Maritime  Commis- 
slc  n    addressed    to   Congressman    M.^NSFirtD. 
nsmely.   the  answer   to   the  qusstlon.   What 
•hue  of  the  United  States  Fleet  and  of  the 
worlds  fleet  could  traverse  the  proposed  21- 
fcx  t  channel?    Whereas  vessels  having  a  max- 
lir  i:m  loaded  draft  cf  25  feet  "vculd  be  able  to 
ca  ry  full  dead-weight  capacity  through  the 
waterway,  vessels  having  a  maximum  Icaced 
dr;  ft  of  more  than  25  feet  would  have  to  pro- 
c*<d  on  less  than  full  draft.     For  th.'  latter 
rei  lels.  an  allowance  has  been  made.    It  has 
be-  n   estimated   that   the   prepond.-rance   of 
vcs  els   transiting    'he    Panama    Canal    nor- 
mally have  been  composed  of  vessels  leaded 
only  to  two-thirds  of  capacity.     With  an  al- 
low ance  of  an  additional  8  or  9  percent  of  the 
totil   dead-weight   .  ap^city   for   fuel     water 
anl  supplies,  a  load  of  75  percent  of  dead- 
w?  ght  rapacity  would  appear  to  be  typical 
of    lessels  which  would   transit  such   water- 
wa  s  as  the  St.   Lawrence  seaway.     Of   the 
shl>s  of  greater  than  27-fcot  dratt.  the  Vic- 
tor: and  Liberty  are  of  special  interest.     Vic- 
tor,s  could  go  through  the  Canal  loaded  to 
79   aercent    ard  the  Liberty  to  85  percent  of 
tot  il  dea  :.g  capacity^ 

^''^^   '  .-    --.ion-  in  mind  it  fce- 

ccr  le-  apparent  that  there  are  many  vessels 
In  he  United  SUtes  Fleet  and  in  the  world 
flee  ts  that  are  capable  of  navigating  the  pro- 
po3  *d  waterway. 

An  analysis  cf  the  fleets  of  30  of  the  prin- 
c  runes  of  the  world  (and  the  British 

c  a^i  of  September   30.   1345,  shows 

that,  including  vessels  of  l.QOO  gross  Ions 
•n<  over,  there  were  3.354  vessels  within  the 
25-:  cot  draft  range  and  5.191  vessels  within 
the  27-foot  draft  range.  The  aggregate  gross 
ton  ia>jes  of  these  vc^tels  were  12.283.972  and 
24  \-  1  tons,  respectively.  Freighters  pre- 
J,  but  there  were  al^o  substantial 
r«i>j  eseutatlons  of  tankers  and  combination 
{Msfenger  and  cargo  vessels.  If  there  are 
Libertys  and  Victorys.  which  have 
dr«]  ts  cf  27  feet  9 '4  Inches  and  28  feet  6^4 
Inrl  e«,  respectively,  the  number  reaches 
8.01  )  and  the  grou  tonnage.  45,031 


A  somewhat  corresponding  situation  Is  re- 
vealed by  an  analysis  of  the  United  State* 
fleet  of  similar  vessels  This  shows  that  as 
of  the  same  date  there  were  763  vessels  within 
the  25-foot  draft  range  and  1.173  vessels 
within  the  27-foot  range,  having  aggregate 
gross  tonnages  of  3.490.770  and  6,232.356.  re- 
spectively As  In  the  case  of  the  world  fleet, 
the  United  States  vessels  consisted  largely  of 
freighters  but  with  some  tankers  and  com- 
bination passenger  and  cargo  ships.  If  there 
are  added  Libertys  and  Victorys  which  have 
drafts  of  27"  9>4'  and  28'  6^4',  respectively, 
the  number  reaches  3.S97  and  the  tonnage, 
26.671.935. 

A  further  reason  for  building  the  seaway 
Is  the  ne<»d  for  every  possible  shipyard  fa- 
cility In  time  of  war  On  two  cxrcasions  with- 
in a  period  of  25  years  the  very  life  of  the 
Nation  has  depended  upon  our  ability  to 
build  ships  in  unprecedented  numbers  and 
with  the  greatest  of  speed  During  the  late 
war.  the  Great  Lakes  area  was  seriously  im- 
peded In  its  contribution  to  the  Nations 
shipbuilding  effort  by  the  difflculty  of  getting 
sizable  ships  out  of  the  Lakes  and  irtto  the 
sea  through  the  restricted  channel^.  Thus, 
the  production  on  the  Lakes  was  confined  to 
the  smaller  types  am'  was  substantially  less 
than  it  might  have  been  had  there  bjen  a 
27-foot  waterway. 


The  position  which  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion has  taken  Is  tha.  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way channel  Is  a  requisite  to  the  realization 
of  the  full  maritime  potentials  of  the  Nation. 
The  ec  .lomlc  commercial  advantage  which 
the  Nation  has  enjoyed  b?cause  it  has  had 
three  seaboards  has  never  been  questu-ned. 
We  have  in  the  series  cf  inland  seas  known 
as  the  Great  Lakes  a  potential  fourth  sea- 
board As  illustrated  by  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  potential  of  any  seaboard  is  enhanced  by 
direct  v;ater  connection  with  another. 

It.  therefore.  Is  not  sound  to  consider  the 
economic  importance  of  the  St  Lav-rence  s-ea- 
way  channel  project  apart  from  the  entire 
maritime  resources  of  the  Nation.  It  is  the 
benefit  which  is  probable  and  possible  to  the 
maritime  interest  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  national  defense 
and  commercial  growth  that  is  of  concern 
to  the  Mariiime  Commission  and  which  is 
vital  to  the  Nation  The  coastwise,  inter- 
coastal,  and  foreign  services,  which  can  now 
be  envirr-ed  as  probabilities  In  the  near 
future,  cannot  be  taken  as  a  complete  evalu- 
ation of  the  importance  of  the  project. 
S.ncerely  yours. 

Edward  Macaulit, 

Acting   Chatrman. 
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Designation  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch  to 
Atomic  Energy  Commission 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON. SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  last  evening's  Wa.shington  Star 
entitled  "New  Assignment."  It  deals 
with  the  appointment  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Hon.  Bernard  M. 
Baruch  to  the  United  Nations  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

NEW  ASSICNMENT 

In  designating  Bernard  M.  Baruch  as  the 
American  representative  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Presi- 
dent has  chosen  for  this  all-important  task 
a  man  who  will  take  with  him  to  his  new 
a£slgnm»nt  the  full  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple of  thia  country. 

Mr.  Baruch  is  In  the  front  rank  of  our 
elder  statesmen.  Over  the  span  of  two  great 
wars,  he  has  rendered  distinguished  and  dis- 
interested service  to  his  country,  and  now, 
at  the  age  of  75.  he  embarks  upon  a  new 
tindertaking.  the  success  of  which  is  of  un- 
paralled  importance  to  the  United  Slates  and 
to  the  world  at  large 

The  function  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission Is  to  work  out  a  program  for  direct- 
ing the  development  of  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purpoees.  If  this  effort  sliould  fail, 
we  may  be  assured  that  this  terrible  new 
force  will  be  employed,  not  for  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind,  but  for  the  destruction  of 
men.  Mr.  Baruch  and  the  able  assistants 
he  has  selected  have  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  this  task.  But  they  and  their 
Mtoclates  wUI  need,  and  must  have,  tne  un- 
qualified support  of  every  American  and  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world. 
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Churchill  and  Glass  Houses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Chicago  Times  of  March  17  relating 
to  the  British -Russian  diCTerences. 
While  the  editorial  doe^  not,  in  its  rel- 
atively short  compass,  cover  all  the  fac- 
tors that  enter  Into  this  ancient  rivalry, 
It  does  clearly  point  out  that  nothing 
in  dispute  at  the  present  time  justifies 
either  war  between  Russia  and  England, 
or  a  British-American  alliance  which 
would  make  a  mockery  of  the  United 
Nations  Org.inization :  and  the  editorial 
urge.s  the  United  Nations  as  the  real 
guaranty  of  world  peace. 


The  editorial  follows: 

CHimCHILL   AND    Gl.^SS  HotTSES 

At  New  York  Winston  Churchill  chose  not 
to  modify  a  'single-  word  of  his  Fulton 
b  ast  ar  Soviet  Russia,  but  his  speech  Friday 
night  was  more  tempered. 

He  showed  more  of  an  appreciation  for 
the  old  maxim  that  people  who  live  in  glass 
houses  shouldn't  throw  stones 

He  conceded  that  If  there  Is  any  stone 
throwing  to  be  done,  the  safest  place  that 
the  nations  have  found  for  that  purpose 
to  date  is  under  the  rocf  of  the  United 
Nations  Oiganlzatlon. 

Thus  Churchill  took  his  position  along- 
side other  world  leaders  who.  from  the  first 
appearance  of  storm  clouds  over  the  postwar 
world,  have  Insisted  that  the  world  can  solve 
Its  problems  only  through  the  UNO.  and  not 
in  speeches  in  Missouri  towns  or  In  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  In  New  York. 

Although  Churchill  concedes  that  such 
matters  as  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  with- 
draw troops  from  Iran  Is  "one  of  those  cases 
for  which  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cu  was  especially  devised,"  the  tone  of  his 
recent  talk.s.  Including  the  one  Friday  night 
Indicates  that  he  sees  the  eventual  hope  of 
peace,  not  In  the  United  Nations,  but  in  a 
British-American  fraternal  association 

Thus.  ChurchUl  makes  it  clear  that  he  be- 
lieves peace  can  be  preserved  not  by  the  Big 
Five,  nor  the  Big  Three,  but  only  by  the  Big 

KOOSEVELT  WOtJLD  DISAGREE 

With  this  concept,  we  have  no  doubt 
Churchill's  one-time  admirer  and  friend  the 
late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  would  seriously 
disagree.  His  spoken  words  called  for  post- 
war allied  unity,  not  simply  British-American 
Iraternalism. 

Roosevelt,  we  are  certain,  would  be  con- 
cerned about  Russia's  apparently  Irresponsi- 
ble attitude  toward  its  pledge  to  get  its  troops 
out  of  Iran  and  Its  policy  toward  Turkey 
Roosevelt,  no  doubt,  would  remind  the  world 
of  sunn's  declaration  of  November  6.  1941: 
"We  have  not  and  cannot  have  any  such  war 
aims  as  the  seizure  of  foreign  territories  and 
the  subjugation  of  foreign  peoples." 

But,  we  believe.  Roosevelt,  like  President 
Truman  today,  would  put  his  faith  first  In 
the  United  Nations  He  would  not  presume. 
as  Churchill  seems  to.  that  the  UNO  will  fail 
to  keep  the  peace  unless  America  sides  with 
England  against  all  comers. 

The  Russian  concept  of  the  UNO  Is  not 
exactly  that  of  the  United  States  it's  true. 
Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  at  San  Francisco 
made  it  plain  that  he  believed  the  world  or- 
ganization would  consist  of  the  Big  Five 

realistically,  the  Bir  Three— as  a  quintet 
around  which  other  peace-loving  nations  are 
willing  to  rally. 

FUSS  CONCTFT  OF  WORLD  ORDER 

That  conception  of  the  new  order,  he  said, 
was  the  Issue  to  be  solved  at  San  Francisco! 
Unless  the  nations  can  rally  around  the  Big 
Five  and  the  Big  Five  can  stick  together,  as 
Roosevelt  recommended,  the  Russians  obvi- 
ously are  not  going  to  put  faith  in  the  practi- 
cal use  of  the  Organization  to  meet  the 
realities  of  complex  world  problems. 

Tlie  Russian  appetite  for  buffer  states  and 
access  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the  sea 
may  seem  out  of  date  to  some  observers. 
Churchill  revealed  that  the  Russians  want  a 
lortreas  inside  the  Straits.  This  insistence, 
In  an  atomic  bomb  era  of  supersonic  air- 
plane speeds,  appears  based  on  a  N^>oleonlc 
concept  of  war  strategy.  Russia  may  think 
the  psychological  effect  of  such  a  fortress 
would  be  reassuring  to  her  own  people,  but 
the  prc^osal  has  a  profoundly  disturbing 
eflect  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Bigger  suspicions  are  raised  because  of  the 
tones  of  voice  that  are  being  used  as  much 
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as  the  words  employed.  Churchlirs  tone 
shows  a  contempt  and  ridicule  for  the  Soviet 
system  of  government.  He  savs  be  doesn't 
believe  Russian  leaden  want  "war  "at  the 
present  time."  Stalin's  ^seeches  to  h  s  peo- 
ple, especially  the  one  February  9.  blame  the 
capitalistic  form  of  government  for  war  It- 
self. Both  men  think  they're  right.  As  in 
all  such  disagreements,  the  truth  prcb.-.bly 
lies  somewhere  between.  But  the  statements 
encourage  no  concord  between  the  peoples 
or  the  nations  who  want  peace. 

CAUSES  or  WAR 

Certainly  if  war  is  caused,  as  Stalin  «iys, 
by  the  maldistribution  of  the  world  s  ko<xIs 
because  of  capitalUtic  systems  it  is  also 
caused  as  Churchill  says,  by  the  refuwU  of 
nations  to  abide  by  their  pledged  worda 
written  into  treaties,  such  as  thebne  RuSI 
to  TraT  ^^^*  by  keeping  its  miliury  fort*. 

The  words  of  Cordell  Hull  should  be  writ- 
ten  high  In  the  sky  over  New  York,  as  the 
UNO  security  council  convenes  there  a  week 
from  tomorrow: 

♦K  T®  ^^°  ^"  ''^*"8  now  muat  not  allow 
the  human  race  to  commit  suicide  through 
lack  of  vision  or  through  selfishness.  Imwi- 
tience,  or  provocation." 

i    ^^*TJ^'''**  ^*'°"'**  ^  thankful  that  there 

^^^^  ^  ^^''  ''»^*  «"  d""ng  the  pmnS 

period  in  which  It  is  still  in  the  earlV^uge 

of  creation.  '        ** 


Let's  Modernize  Conpess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENKESEEX 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19.  1946 
Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  an  article  on  the  modernization 
of  Congress,  written  by  Richard  Lee 
Strout.  member  of  the  Washington  staff 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  The 
article  was  published  in  March  18  edi- 
tion of  the  New  Republic. 

Mr.  Strout,  during  the  20  years  he  ha.s 
been  in  Washington,  as  a  correspondent 
has  made  a  thorough  study  of  congres- 
sional methods,  and  he  has  written  many 
articles  on  this  subject.  The  article  is 
as  follows: 

Congress  has  been  slipping  for  years.  It  is 
losing  power  to  the  Executive  simply  because 
It  won't  put  lis  own  two  Houses  In  order 
Now  a  Joint,  bipartisan  congressional  com- 
mltee.  after  a  years'  study,  proposes  an  elabo- 
rate scheme  ol  modernization,  the  first  since 
1893.  It  reports  the  plan  unanimously  with 
some  minor  exceptions  In  footnotes  The 
plan  could  go  much  further  than  It  does. 
But  as  it  stands  It  would  constitute  a  Ue- 
mendous  reform. 

It  is  easy  to  show  the  antiquated  nature 
of  congressional  procedure.  Congress  is  over- 
worked and  understaffed.  For  example,  the 
House  has  435  Members,  yet  it  employs  only 
6  attorneys  to  help  them  draft  rnd  prepare 
legislation.  It  Is  so  niggardly  that  the  cost 
of  rimnlng  Congrea  is  half  the  cost  of  the 
Indian  Bureau  In  the  executive  branch.  It 
creates  committees  but  won't  kill  them:  the 
Senate  set  up  a  Committee  on  Interocesnlc 
Canals  around  the  turn  of  the  century,  but 
although  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  and 
the  Spanish -American  War  (by  all  accounu) 
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ov*r.  the  committee  still  functions,  with  a 
>t£  a  of  four  clerks  drawing  $10,500  a  year. 

( :oramlttees  overlap.  The  House  has  three 
du  ^Heating  Committees  on  Ptnalona.  It  also 
IM )  a  Flood  Control  Commltta*  m  well  as  a 
Rl  ers  and  Harbors  Committee.  There  are 
BO  nnany  Senate  committees  and  so  few  Sen- 
ate rs  that  many  Members  serve  on  from  8  to 
10.  Senator  Maloney  at  the  start  of  the 
pri  sent  hearings  complained  that  he  was 
ov«  rwcrked.  with  23  agencies  to  attend  to. 
Se'  en  weeks  later  he  died  of  a  heart  attack. 
]  t  tafecs  45  minutes  to  call  the  House  roll. 
Th }  equivalent  of  42  legislative  days  was 
spent  in  the  last  Congress  Just  In  roll  calls. 
An  electric  recording  device  would  reduce 
thii  to  a  matter  of  minutes  Donald  Nelson, 
wh  lie  Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board, 
est  mated  that  he  spent  one-third  of  his 
tine  giving  testimony  to  duplicating  com- 
ml  tees. 

'  uday  Congressmen  have  bigger  problems 
to  Tieet  than  ever  before,  yet  they  must  still 
sp«  nd  most  of  their  time  on  petty  drudgery 
for  constituents  Instead  of  thinking  nation- 
all  ;  they  must  still  deal  with  private  claims; 
th(  y  must  still  run  the  District  of  Columbia, 
m  c  ty  of  900.000.  instead  of  letting  It  govern 
lt«  If. 

'  liese  anomalies  are  shocking  and  Incred- 
Ibl  '.  When  the  Washington  correspondent 
haj  lived  with  them  for  almost  a  quarter  of 
itury.  as  I  have,  and  seen  their  effect  in 
stringing  action,  neutralizing  progress, 
ktlng  chronic  stalemates  with  the  Execu- 
tlvi  and  opening  the  way  to  pressure-group 
eortrol.  he  comes  finally  to  gnawing,  tragic 
dot  bts  as  to  whether  American  democracy 
car  really  meet  the  tests  of  the  times  we 
live   in. 

1  here  are  much  deeper  problems  than  the 
ont%  I  mention,  reforms  so  fundamental  that 
It  li  doubtful  whether  Congress  will  accept 
the  report  of  Its  own  committee,  although 
It  lai  been  baited  with  tidbits  for  the  Indi- 
vid lal  Congressman.  His  salary  would  be  m- 
crejA*.:  '  .  $10,000  to  $15,000;  he  would 
be    g  f8000-a-year    "assistant    con- 

s' ndle  the  drudgery  of  non- 

1*'  .    expert    staff   and   clerical 

heij  would  be  vastly  increased:  there  would 
be  onger.  regular  recesses:  the  amount  of 
eon^mittee  work  would  be  cut  down  and 
syst  -matized:  Congressmen  would  be  put  un- 
der the  Federal  retirement  system;  a  great 
amcimt  of  detail  and  worry  would  be  lifted 
from  their  shoulders:  they  would  sleep  t>etter 
and  live  longer.  But  unless  there  is  a  tre- 
merdous  drive  from  the  public.  Congress- 
men may  take  the  increased  privileges  and 
refuie  additional  obligations.  Senator  La 
Foil  rrni  wants  to  wrap  the  program  into 
one  >ackage.  believing. there  Is  a  better  chance 
to  g  't  through  the  basic  reforms  if  they  are 
tied  to  personal  benfits.  It  la  doubtful  that 
Con  ;re»s  will  allow  this  procedure:  it  Is  likely 
to  p  efer  to  take  the  matter  up  piecemeal. 

Ccngresa  has  deep,  vested  interests  In  Its 
own  inefflclency.    Bach  committee  chairman 
Is  a  httle  czar.     The  La  Follette-Monroney 
repo  t  would  make  a  clean,  swift  cut  In  the 
nun  ber  of  committees,  reducing  33  In  the 
SwM  te   to    14;    48  House   committees   to   18. 
Thb  redtKtlon  is  basic— the  test  of  whether 
Conf  rew  will  really  try  to  reform  itself   or 
^t  pretend,  for  there  will  be  tremendous 
oppciltlon  to  reducing  their  number.    Chair- 
men iilps  are    coveted.     The  chairman  can 
largsiy  control    legislation;    he   geU    special 
patnoage.  power,  and  prestige.     Chalrman- 
shlpe  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  seniority 
r«th<  r  than  ability;   the  seniority  system  is 
»o  if  grained   that   even    the  daring   La  Fol- 
lette  Mouroney  group  did  not  think  It  wise 
•d  $■  tma%»T  other  proposals  by  recommending 
Iw  •!  tntaatlon.    Some  chairmen  have  spent 
a  lifetime  waiting  for  their  posts.     Further- 
more   all   the  older  Members  have  lined  up 
for  y-ara  waiting  for  the  present  chairman 
to  b(    defeated  or  die.     Now  It  is  proposed 
to  at3llah  half  the  committees.    How  would 
the  prospective  heirs  feel? 


A  second  center  of  opposition  lies  among 
lobbies  and  the  executive  bureaucracy.  In 
Washington  everybody  has  a  friend  on  fi 
committee.  The  web  of  friendship  has  been 
•pun  for  years.  Some  pressure  group,  lor 
example,  has  finally  landed  Representative 
Jones  on  flood  control;  now  it  learns  that 
this,  and  three  other  closely  related  commit- 
tees, may  l>e  merged.  Furthermore.  It  dis- 
covers that  lobbyists  may  be  registered  and 
made  to  give  financial  accounts.  Naturally 
It  will  fight  the  reform. 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  In  ,al 

modernizations,  the  La  FoUette-M  ..:  ..ey 
pn:gram  carries  three  proposals  so  funda- 
mental that.  If  adopted,  they  would  practi- 
cally revolutionize  the  American  legislative 
structure.  First,  and  most  obvious,  is  the 
one  by  which  Congress  would  put  Its  own 
fiscal  house  In  order.  Both  Chambers  have 
committees  dealing  with  rnislne  money 
( taxes ».  t)oth  have  cci:  ,•  with 

spending  money  (app.-^  .  :.  _^t  they 
don't  work  together.  Their  wheels  don't 
mesh.  America  Is  probably  the  only  big 
country  with  no  genuine  budget.  The  new 
program  would  have  Congress  adopt  a  tenta- 
tive budget,  balancing  expenditures  and  rev- 
enues, within  60  days  of  the  opening  of  each 
session,  and  would  then  require  embarras- 
sing public-record  votes  from  Members — spe- 
cifically authorizing  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional public  debt— If  Congress  decided  to 
spend  beyond  Its  Income.  The  proposal  Is 
Intelligent  and  It  Is  hard  to  see  how  any 
rea-sonable  man  could  oppose  It. 

The  second  major  prop».sal  Is  more  nebu- 
1  ms  and  possibly  more  important.  It  Ls  de- 
liberately designed  to  strengthen  the  party 
structure  In  America  Unless  one  has  fol- 
lowed the  literature  of  political  acientists  on 
this  subject.  Including  Thomas  K.  Finletter's 
Can  Representative  Government  Do  the 
Job?  the  significance  of  this,  as  well  as  the 
third  proposal,  may  be  missed 

Provisions  of  the  new  report  would  seek 
to  strengthen  party  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability by  creating  formal,  seven-man 
policy  committees  for  majority  and  minority 
parties.  In  both  Houses.  Under  the  plan  the 
seven  Senators  and  seven  R»presentatlves  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  for  Instance,  would 
meet  Jointly  at  frequent  Intenals  to  for- 
mulate over-all  leclsl.itlve  policv  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  decisions  of  these  committees 
be  formally  announced  An  Individual 
Member  would  not  be  required  to  follow  such 
party  policy,  but  the  record  of  his  action  In 
support  of  or  in  defiance  of  his  party,  would 
be  available  to  the  public  as  a  means  of 
holding  both  party  and  Individual  to  account. 
This  device  U  designed  to  replace  the  present 
steering  committees  which,  the  report  right- 
ly observes,  seldom  meet,  and  never  steer. 

The  third  proposal  Is  the  miJt  provocative 
and  potentially  important.  Without  men- 
tioning Its  sources,  it  Incorporates  recent  sug- 
gestions of  political  scientists  for  the  creation 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  a  Joint  execu- 
tlve-legLMatlve  cabinet.  This  Is  an  effort  to 
bridge  the  dangerous  and  widening  gulf  be- 
tween President  and  Congress  which  pro- 
duces that  chronic  Institutional  antagonism 
that  distinguishes  American  democracy  from 
parliamentary  governments.  While  the 
founding  fathers  deliberately  set  out  to  give 
America  a  weak  executive,  they  hardly  In- 
tended, as  the  report  points  out.  to  have  the 
two  branches  go  separate  ways.  In  opposite 
directions. 

The  report  would  meet  this  problem  In 
two  ways.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
proposed  policy  committees  to  be  established 
by  either  party  to  strengthen  party  responsi- 
bility. The  report  proposes  that  the  14-man 
policy  committee  of  the  majority  be  formally 
recognized  jis  a  council,  to  meet  regularly 
with  the  President  and  leaders  of  his  execu- 
tive departments.  In  other  words  they 
would  become  the  President's  legislative  cabi- 
net. While  keeping  executive  and  legislative 
branches  separate,  the  procedure  might  do 


wonders  in  Improving  teamwork.  The  report 
dubs  the  new  body  the  Joint  L:;glslatlve- 
Executlve  Council. 

The  second  method  of  achieving  teamwork 
Is  Implied  rather  than  directly  sUted.  Anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  new  committee  stru:ture 
shows  that  each  committee  Is  planned  to 
coincide  with  an  opposite  number  in  the 
other  House,  and  with  a  major  department  In 
the  e.xecutive  branch.  These  committees 
might  meet  Jointly,  and  It  Is  recommended 
that  the  Cabinet  member  having  the  subject 
In  hand  should  appear  regularly  before  his 
committee.  Thus,  while  the  report  does  not 
go  Into  the  controversial  matter  of  giving 
Cabinet  members  seats  for  questioning  m 
Congress,  it  does.  In  effect,  recommend  that 
they  have  seats  In  their  respective  legislative 
committees. 

There  Is  an  Infinite  possibility  of  good  In 
this  closer  relationship,  in  breaking  down  the 
system  that  has  kept  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  American  Government  at  sword's 
point  almost  since  the  Constitution  was 
written. 

The  opportunities  for  reform  In  the  great 
new  report  are  Incalculable.  Whether  li  Is 
adopted  depends  on  the  Legislature.  ()ne 
thing  Is  as  true  now  as  ever:  Only  Congiess 
can  reform  Congress. 
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Food  Situation  in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW  TOIK 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATB 

Wednesday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5».  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  when 
Bishop  Bernard  J  Shell  returned  from  a 
trip  abroad  where  he  visited  a  nuinl)er 
of  countries  and  Investigated,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President,  conditions  in 
France.  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer,  publisher  of 
the  Washington  Post,  to  report  his  views 
in  writing  for  the  purpo.<:e  of  being  pub- 
hshed  in  the  Wa.shington  Post  at  an 
appropriate  moment.  His  views  were 
published  in  the  form  of  an  article  on 
March  10  last.  The  article  Is  entitled 
"Message  to  America'  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorb, 
as  follows: 

UESSACK  TO  AMCXICA 

(The  case  of  the  worlds  hungry  people 
has  nowhere  been  stated  with  such  moving 
eloquence  as  In  the  following  message  by 
the  Most  Reverend  Bernard  J.  Shell,  of  aM- 
cago.  Bishop  Shell  Is  founder  and  head  of 
the  Catholic  Youth  Organization.  Afer 
several  weeks  spent  Investigating  conditions 
m  France.  Germany,  and  Italy,  at  the  requ.-st 
of  the  President,  be  speaks  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  his  message  to  America  is  of 
first  Importance.  On  his  return  early  In 
February.  Bishop  Shell  described  the  con- 
dltlons  he  observed  and  the  conclusions  be 
had  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the  food  sltu^ 
tlon  to  Eugene  Meyer,  editor  and  publlsfer 
of  the  Post.  Mr.  Meyer  a.slced  Bishop  Sh»ll 
to  record  his  Ideas  In  writing  to  be  published 
at  the  appropriate  moment.  This  Is  the 
moment.)  . 

(By  Bishop  Bernard  J.  Shell) 
In  a  world  like  ours,  still  reeling  from  tie 
shocks  of  war  and  still  fearful  of  the  uncer- 


tainties of  the  future.  It  Is  often  difficult  to 
chart  a  moral  course.  But,  now  and  again, 
l&sucfi  become  so  clear  that  we  find  one  choice 
forced  upon  us.  despite  the  clamor  of  other 
Interests  and  the  pressure  of  personal  de- 
sires. Such  an  issue  Is  before  the  American 
people  now.  It  Is  the  Issue  of  food  for  the 
world.  And  the  choice  is:  Shall  America 
feed  the  world,  or  shall  America  be  respon- 
sible for  the  death  of  millions  from  hunger? 
This  Is  no  melodramatic  question  posed  In 
feverish  emotion,  but  a  brutal  query  wrung 
from  the  lips  of  suffering  people  everywhere. 
The  Usue  of  feeding  the  hungry  cuts 
through  the  jungle  of  political  Intrigues 
and  conflicting  national  alms.  It  Ls  starkly 
simple,  if  America  does  not  feed  the  hungry 
of  the  world,  the  hungry  will  die. 

And  If  they  die.  the  Ideals  for  which  we 
fought  the  war  wUl  again  be  Imperiled  We 
said  that  we  battled  for  freedom  and  Justice, 
the  foundations  of  democracy  and  peace. 
But  freedom  Is  a  hollow  mockery  and  justice 
is  a  macaber  Joke  to  men  with  empty  stom- 
achs. Democracy  Is  an  Idle  speculation  to 
men  who  watch  their  families  die.  Peace  Is 
a  tantalizing  mirage  to  those  who  do  not  eat. 
Where  there  Is  the  looming  specter  of  hunger, 
there  Is  no  peace.  Where  there  Is  the  menac- 
ing shadow  of  death,  there  Is  no  security. 

We  said  that  we  t>attled  for  the  liberation 
of  the  oppressed  and  for  the  vanquishment 
of  the  oppressors.  We  have  cut  the  bonds  of 
the  shackled  and  we  have  brought  Justice 
to  the  defeated.  But  for  what?  Have  we 
done  this  only  to  watch  them  all  writhe  In 
despair?  Have  we  made  titanic  efforts  only 
to  watch  now  the  worlds  disintegration  by 
slow  starvation? 

America  has  emerged  from  this  war  the 
most  powerful  Nation  on  earth.  But  the 
obligations  of  such  a  Nation  are  as  great  as 
Its  power.  One  of  these  obligations  Is  to  feed 
the  hungry.  There  Is  no  question  that  we 
Americans  can  do  this,  without  any  hurt  to 
ourselves.  There  Is  equally  no  question  that 
unless  we  do  this  we  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  death  of  millions  of  human  beings 
tluoughout  the  world.  Unless  we  do  this 
we  can  never  again  possess  that  priceless 
qtiallty.  self-respect. 

This  Is  our  chance  for  greatness.  It  Is  not 
a  time  for  vengeance.  This  Is  a  time  for  a 
return  to  Christ's  Injunction  of  feeding  the 
hungry,  of  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty.  This 
Is  the  time  for  us  to  drink  deep  at  the  well- 
spring  of  our  common  life,  the  Christian  con- 
cept of  the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God.  This  Is  the  time  for  us  to 
listen  once  more  to  Christ,  "Blessed  are  the 

merciful " 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  our  belief 
In  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  this  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  Americans  will  respond  most 
generously  to  the  pleas  of  the  suffering. 
Americans  have  never  failed  In  generosity, 
and  this  Is  their  peculiar  greatness.  We 
realize  that  the  union  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man  has  Inviolable  obligations.  And  we  real- 
ize that  If  we  refuse  our  duty  of  feeding  the 
hungry  we  shall  justly  merit  the  repudiation 
of  history.  Then,  like  Cain,  the  mark  of 
murdtr  will  be  upon  our  brow  as  we  cynically 
ask,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?  ' 


American  PoliHcal  Philosophies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
address  delivered  by  Chester  V.  Salo- 
mon, of  Milwaukee,  before  the  Second 
Ward  Republican  Club  of  Milwaukee  on 
March  14,  1946. 

This  address  deals  with  certain  aspects 
of  American  political  philosophy  which, 
as  Mr.  Salomon  says,  affect  the  very 
fundamentals  upon  which  this  Nation 
is  built. 

I  commend  it  to  the  thoughtful 
reader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  friends  and  neighbors,  I  will 
deal  tonl»;ht  with  certain  aspects  of  American 
political  philosophies  which  affect  the  very 
fundamentals  upon  which  this  Nation  uas 
built.  During  the  past  decade  or  so  many 
otheiwlse  well-meaning  Americans  have  been 
led  to  flatter  their  altruistic  and  Intellectual 
InEtlncts  by  erroneously  trying  to  define  their 
political  liberty— forgetting  that  freedom 
and  liberty  Is  so  priceless  that  when  a  yard- 
stick is  used  to  measure  or  define  it,  ite  use- 
fulness 18  destroyed. 

No  greater  evidence  of  this  Is  obtainable 
than  by  an  actual  review  of  the  present  polit- 
ical reign  In  Washington  where  liberalism 
has  been  used  to  cover  up  every  conceivable 
type  of  political  felony— Ju.st  stop  and  ask 
yourself  this  question.  How  much  freedom 
have  these  so-called  liberals  given  you  and 
I  during  these  past  years?  Rather,  have  they 
not  thrown  principle  to  the  winds  In  an  effort 
to  cram  their  own  selfish  theories  down  the 
throats  of  freedom-loving  America. 

Down  through  the  ages  the  evolution  of 
political  philosophies  have  been  manifold. 
Out  of  the  best  in  the  past  and  with  a 
sense  of  values  for  future  years  our  founding 
fathers  wrought  forth  a  representative  form 
of  constitutional  government,  the  comer- 
stone  of  which  is  the  Federal  Constitution, 
whose  principal  feature  is  that  the  ultimate 
sovereignty  rest  with  the  whole  people  who. 
through  suffrage,  elect  representatives  to  ex- 
ercise the  affairs  of  state.  This  form  ol  gov- 
ernment became  known  as  Republican— wise 
old  Ben  Franklin  once  said,  "This  Is  a  Re- 
public If  we  can  keep  It,"  and  section  4  of 
article  4  of  the  Constitution  states  "United 
States  shall  guarantee  every  State  in  the 
Union  a  Republican  form  of  government." 
However.  In  recent  years  a  change  has  come 
over  the  public  vocabulary.  Prompted  by 
long-haired  intellectuals,  the  word  democ- 
racy— a  word  studiously  avoided  heretofore 
but  now  sprinkled  like  attic  salt  on  every 
oratorical  dish,  has  ccme  Into  use — and  us- 
age does  something  to  popularize  words  and 
phrases.  The  dictionary  defines  democracy 
In  the  United  States  as  the  Democratic  Party 
and  Its  principles — and  democratic  and  dem- 
ocratical  Is  defined  as  pertaining  to  democ- 
racy. 

This  language  clearly  Implies  that  demo- 
crat, democratic,  democratical  and  democ- 
racy are  defined  synonymously.  The  encyclo- 
pedia explains  further  that  fundamentally  a 
democracy  Is  that  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment wherein  sovereignty  or  power  to  govern 
Is  retained  by  the  people  and  exercised  by 
them  direct.  The  practical  application  of 
such  a  form  of  government  Is  adaptable  to 
only  very  small  countries.  In  democracies 
the  tenure  of  office  is  seldom  limited  to 
stated  intervals  and  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment is  the  practice. 

The  Germany  of  Hitler  and  the  Italy  of 
Mussolini  are  examples  of  modern  democracy 
where  a  strong  central  government  Was  In 
control,  and  autocratic  tyrants,  who  were 
once  elected  by  the  people,  held  control 
until  they  were  removed  by  death  or  physical 
force.  Pure  democracy  is  tyranny  In  Its  worst 
form.  Ancient  Greece,  the  so-called  cradle 
or   citadel    of   democracy,    Is    the   historical 


example.  There  on  the  Acropolis  or  high 
town  democracy  was  dominated  by  the  aris- 
tocrats who  had  turned  tyrants  and  abiised 
the  common  people  and  the  minorities. 

Aristotle,  the  famous  disciple  of  Plato, 
despised  democracy.  Socrates  was  forced  to 
drink  the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock  and  forfeited 
his  life  on  the  vote  of  his  aristocratic  fellow 
cltiaens — and  what  was  his  offense — corrup- 
tion of  the  youth  by  teaching  them  that 
there  was  only  one  God.  for  under  the  de- 
mocracy of  Greece  there  was  no  freedom  of 
speech  or  even  of  religious  worship.  Thomas 
Carlisle  20  centuries  later  dismissed  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  with  a  con- 
temptuous sneer  and  grunted — "Democracy! 
A  form  of  government  In  which  ths  yolo  of 
Judas  is  as  good  as  that  of  Jesus  "  Alclbiades. 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  an  aristocrat  gone 
democratic,  said  that  democracy  was  the  per- 
version of  that  form  of  desirable  government 
which  one  might  call  constitutional. 

Democracies  are  necessarily  small  and  Im- 
mutable natural  laws  and  physical  condi- 
tions make  It  Impossible  for  a  fundamental 
democracy  to  ever  become  a  great  nation; 
and  so  our  forefathers  with  wisdom  afore- 
thought planned  for  a  great  nation  and  plan- 
ning well  they  made  it  a  republic. 

Here  In  America  a  great  hew  and  cry  has 
arisen  for  democracy  with  coll^ctlvlsu.  radi- 
cals, and  soap-box  liberals  wanting  more  un- 
restrained power  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  BUI  of  Riphts,  which 
guarantees  our  American  freedom.  Because 
It  Is  politically  expedient  and  psychologically 
artful  the  Democmtlc  Party  has  encouraged 
the  use  of  the  word  "democracy."  And  unfor- 
tunately, after  13  long  years  many  unthink- 
ing Americans  have  permitted  this  "weasel" 
word  to  become  a  part  of  their  vocabulary. 

Possibly  more  detrimental  and  unbecoming 
has  been  the  academic  use  of  democracy  In 
our  educational  Institutions;  where  with  lu 
Infiltration  of  long-haired  liberalized  In- 
structors, who  have  been  warping  the  mlncis 
of  our  adolescent  youth  with  antl-Amerlcan 
Indoctrination,  this  phrase  has  been  readily 
adopted.  This  has  led  many  of  the  youth  to 
accept  democracy  as  a  means  of  less  restraint 
and  a  radical  liberalism  without  respect  for 
the  Constitution.  Out  of  a  created  necessity 
service  In  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
established  a  form  of  regimentation  for  cur 
youth.  This,  and  the  ever-present  slogan, 
that  they  were  democratizing  the  world  to 
free  It  from  oppression  has  left  many  of  them 
In  confusion.  This  has  also  left  thcs"  upon 
whose  shoulders  will  fall  the  responsibility 
of  preserving  this  Republic  with  little  factual 
or  basic  conception  of  the  principles  on 
which  this  Nation  was  founded. 

And  In  like  manner  many  Republicans 
hhve  adopted  this  parlance  of  the  street — 
without  thinking  that  they  are  giving  lip 
strvlce  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  aiding 
them  psychologically.  No  wonder  the  D;m- 
ocrats  chant  "All  that  the  Republicans  can 
say  Is.  'Me,  too.'  "  It  Is  a  plain  charge  that 
Republicans  are  without  principle.  It  Is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  Republican  candidates 
when  on  the  platform  promising  to  give  a 
democratic  administration  under  democ- 
racy. No  wonder  so  many  of  them  are  un- 
successful candidates.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
that  great  cause  for  freedom  and  liberty  has 
experienced  dormancy  when  those  who  seek 
to  politically  administer  It  do  not  espotise 
republicanism? 

Neither  the  Constitution  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights  mentions  democracy.  When  you 
pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  you  pledge  with 
your  heart,  "to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands."  The  founding  fathers  from  Wash- 
ington all  down  the  list  refer  to  this  Nation 
as  a  republic.  The  two  patron  saints  of  the 
Democratic  Party  refer  to  this  Nation  as  a 
republic.  Jefferson  said:  "Let  us  then  with 
courage  and  confidence  piu'sue  our  own  Fed- 
eral and  Republican  principles";  but  he  called 
himself  a  democratic  Republican.  Fiery 
Andrew  Jackson,  whom  the  Democrats  honor 
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vttn  an  annual  dinner  said.  "The  eyes  of  all 
nat  Ions  are  fixed  on  our  Republic."  Such 
faif  ous  Democrats  as  Van  Buren.  Polk.  Pierce, 
Buchanan  also  called  this  a  republic. 
n.  my  friends  and  neighbors,  this  is  not 
cjcmorracy.  this  Is  a  republic  with  a  rep- 
ntatlve  form  of  government  wherein 
so\1ereigntv.  thousth  retained  by  the  people  Is 
exercised  by  them  directly  but  through 
redresentatives  elected  by  them  at  stated 
Int  ?rval8.  with  a  definite  concern  for  the 
abuses  of  a  centralized  government  and  an 
close  contact  with  the  representation. 
Th^se  are  the  definite  tenents  of  republlcan- 
iny  Republican  candidate  who  abuses 
thc^n  is  guilty  of  political  delinquency  and 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
not  adhere  to  them  is  sacrificing  the 
freedom  of  representative  constitutional  gov- 
ern ment  for  a  tyranny  that  has  deprived  men 
1  Iberty  down  through  the  recorded  pages  of 
ory. 

ancestors  starved  and  deprived  them- 
es of   all   luxuries  and   even   gave  their 
in  creating  a  nation  where  liberty  and 
freidom  could   be  preserved  for  themselves 
we.  their  descendants;  and  so  that  we  all 
coijld  enjoy  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
hip.  freedom  from  confiscation  of  prop- 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
y  then  with  these  principles  to  guide 
must  be  subscribe  by  word,  deed,  or  act 
n  arbitrary  political  rule.     It  is  time  that 
meditate  on  the  cause  and  effect  of  false 
tical  philosophies  and  return  to  the  faith 
fathers   had   in   thig  our   Republic.     In 
closing  I  knew  of  no  better  way  to  meditate 
to    pledge    allegiance    to    the    flag    in 
jcn: 

pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
ted  States  cf  America  and  to  the  Republic 
which  it  stands — one  Nation  indivisible 
1  liberty  and  Justice  for  all." 
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Waste  in  Government 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  J.  UTHAM 

or    NEW   YORK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Utr.  LATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sev  Tal  times  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  instances  of  waste  and  de- 
stnction  of  Government  property  by 
Feceral  bureaus  and  agencies. 

I  .-ually  these  are  very  difficult  to  pin 
ciov  n.  However,  I  have  just  read  in  the 
Lor  g  Island  Daily  Press  of  an  instance 
wh(  re  the  Navy  itself  apparently  is  about 
to  jrove  that  it  is  destroying  valuable 
proaerty. 

1  his  article  says  that  a  civilian  worker 
at  t  he  Maspcth  naval  supply  depot  faces 
Pec  eral  indictment  because  he  did  not 
hav  p  the  heart  to  burn  a  poncho  and  took 
it  1  ome  instead.  This  man's  job  is  to 
des  roy  used  clothing  and  other  articles 
no  oniier  deemed  worth  saving.  He  has 
been  charged  with  the  theft  of  Govern- 
met  t  property  of  the  value  of  S34.  The 
defendant,  when  arraigned,  said:  *'Tt 
brei  ,ks  my  heart  to  see  some  of  the  things 
they  throw  away." 

N:^w.  if  this  poncho  is  worth  $34  today, 
as  the  Navy  alleges,  why  is  not  it  and 
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other  material  being  destroyed  sold 
the  proceeds  credited  to  the  Federal 


Trej  sury  to  help  pay  off  the  national  debt 


2.000  per  person? 


If  this  material  Is  worthless,  this  de- 
fendant should  never  have  been  indicted. 

It  would  certainly  appear  that  in  this 
Instance  the  Navy  is  impaled  on  the 
horns  of  the  proverbial  dilemma. 

It  is  time  that  waste  of  Government 
property  is  brought  to  a  halt  by  this  ad- 
ministration. If  it  does  not  do  so.  we  are 
very  likely  to  see  a  taxpayers'  revolt  and 
a  wholesale  cashing  in  of  war  bonds. 

The  article  follows: 

ASTOaiAN   SEIZED   FOR   F AILING  tO   BUtW 
NAVT  CO.M 

A  civilian  worker  at  the  Maspeth  Naval 
Supply  Depot  today  faces  Federal  indictment 
because  he  didn't  have  the  heart  to  burn  a 
poncho,  and  took  it  home  instead.  Peter  V. 
Lanzaro,  37,  of  31-29  Tlilrty-fifth  Street. 
Astoria,  works  at  the  Maspeth  depot  and  his 
Job  is  to  destroy  used  clothing  and  other 
articles  no  longer  deemed  worth  saving. 

He  was  arraigned  yesterday  before  United 
States  Commissioner  Edward  E.  Fay  in  Brook- 
lyn, charged  with  theft  of  Government 
property. 

Commissioner  Fay  held  Lanzaro  for  the 
grand  Jury,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  as- 
sistant Federal  Attorney  H.  H.  Goldstein  he 
released  him  in  his  own  cognizance. 

Lanzaro  also  is  accused  cf  taking  home  a 
pair  of  galoshes  and  a  small  ax. 

Goldstein  ?aid  outside  of  court  that  Lan- 
zaro told  him: 

"It  breaks  my  heart  to  see  some  of  the 
things  they  throw  away." 

Lanzaro  was  about  to  toes  the  poncho  and 
other  items  into  the  fire  in  which  the  dis- 
cards are  disposed  of  when  he  suddenly  de- 
cided to  hold  them  out  and  take  them  home. 

According  to  Goldstein.  Lanzaro  explained: 

"I  could  use  that  poncho  to  go  fishing  in." 

The  articles  were  valued  altogether  at  $34. 

Goldstein  sn\d  an  Investigation  would  be 
conducted.  He  indicated  he  felt  some  of  the 
discharged  supplies  might  be  salvaged  at  a 
time  when  the  world  is  in  need  of  clothing. 


The  Solution  of  the  Silver  Price  ProbI 


em 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
so  many  conflicting  reports  concerning 
the  price  of  Government -owned  silver 
that  I  have  checked  the  matter  carefully 
with  the  OPA  and  the  Treasury  and  have 
prepared  the  following  report  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  colleague.  This  letter  is  sub- 
mitted for  the  information  of  the 
Members: 

HOCSE  or  REPaESlNTATIVlS. 

Waahitigton.  D.  C.  March  20.  1946. 
Hon    William  A.  Rowan. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wa.^hington.  D.  C. 

Deae  Colleague:  Reference  is  made  to  the 
Inquiry  of  your  constituent  concerning  the 
purchase  of  silver  for  commercial  use.  the 
subject  of  your  March  14  letter.  On  making 
Inquiry  of  the  Office  cf  Price  Administration. 
It  develops  the  OPA  has  fixed  the  celling  on 
silver  at  71.11  cents  per  ounce  and  that  no 
silver  Is  available  at  that  price. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Treastiry  that  stand- 
ard silver  dollars  can  be  secured  in  exchange 
for  silver  certificates  now  In  circulation.  The 
silver  obtained  and  melted  down  by  this 
method  would  be  at  the  monetary  value  of 
91.29  per  ounce  and  would  contain  an  alloy 


of  10  percent  copper.  The  existing  law  pro- 
vides; that  is,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934: 

"Sic.  4.  Whenever  and  so  long  as  the  mar- 
ket price  of  silver  exceeds  its  monetary  "alue 
or  the  monetary  value  of  the  stocks  of  j  liver 
is  greater  than  25  percent  of  the  mon?tary 
value  of  the  stocks  of  gold  and  silver  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may,  with  thi?  ap- 
proval of  the  President  and  subject  tci  the 
provisions  of  section  5.  sell  any  silvei  ac- 
quired under  the  authority  of  this  act.  at 
home  or  abroad,  for  present  or  future  de- 
livery, at  such  rates,  at  such  times,  and  ipon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  deem 
reasonable  and  most  advantageous  to  the 
public  interest" 

As  we  find  the  price  of  silver  well  above 
$1  per  ounce  in  many  parts  of  the  \<orld. 
It  appears  that  In  order  for  the  Indunirial 
silver  users  to  obtain  relief  and  get  al  the 
silver  needed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  mi.ke  a 
mirket  by  offering  t^.e  Treasury  a  price  at 
or  in  excess  of  SI  29  per  ounce  and  ai  the 
same  time  secure  an  increase  in  the  ceiling 
price  by  the  OPA  to  the  same  figure. 

Trusting  this  answers  your  Inquiry,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTON  I.  White. 
Member  of  Congras. 


The  Indianapolis  Times  Suggests  a  Re- 
vised Plan  for  the  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
11.  1946,  the  Indianapolis  Times  printed 
an  editorial  which  contains  a  tremendous 
amount  of  food  for  thought  in  reference 
to  'the  proposed  loan  to  Britain.  The 
editorial  points  to  defaults  on  foreign 
loans  after  World  War  I  and  suggests 
that,  instead  of  nesotiating  a  loan  based 
on  repayment  in  dollars,  we  set  up  the 
dollar  ciedits  which  Britain  needs  and 
agree  to  accept  payment  in  raw  materials 
of  all  kinds — rubber,  copper,  tin.  man- 
ganese, and  so  forth — which  we  need 
now  and  will  continue  to  need  in  the 
future.  In  this  way,  the  editorial  points 
out,  we  would  be  sure  of  repaymen:,  as 
the  raw  materials  will  be  delivered  on 
the  credit  which  we  extend  to  Bri.ain. 
Under  this  arrangement  Britain  could 
get  dollars  only  by  .selling  goods  for 
dollars. 

This  editorial  is  a  notable  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  this  important 
subject,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  read 
and  evaluated  by  all  of  our  people.  I 
have  therefore  obtained  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

THET    NEED    DOLLARS;     WE.    MATERI.ALS 

Our  friends,  the  British,  need  a  few  billion 
dollars  credit,  to  buy  food  for  their  hungry 
stomachs,  to  start  modernizing  their  obso- 
lete Industrial  plants,  to  begin  a  revivil  of 
the  world  trade  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  their  people  depends. 

Our  friends,  the  French,  are  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Our  friends,  the  Russians,  want 
dollars  too.    So  do  many  others. 

The  first  major  postwar  foreign  credit  pro- 
poaal— 43.750,000.000  for  Britain— Is  nov;  be- 
fore a  Senate  committee.  Its  a  loan  at  a  low 
Interest  rate,  to  be  amortized  over  a  50-year 
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period,  with  escape  clauses  ihct  make  allow- 
ances for  any  years  when  the  British  might 
not  have  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  large 
enou(?h  to  meet  the  dollar  payment. 

British  and  American  negotiators  spent 
months  working  up  this  deal.  Apparently 
they  never  talked  business  except  in  terms 
cf  a  dollar  loan  to  be  repaid  in  dollars.  Yet. 
obviou-sly,  dollar  repayments  can  be  only  on 
a  when-and-as-posslble  basis.  We  should 
have  learned  that  from  the  defaults  on  for- 
eign loans  after  World  War  I.  Britain  can 
get  dollars  only  by  selling  goods  for  dollars. 
In  the  end  we  have  to  take  goods  in  pay- 
ent.  if  we  are  paid  at  all.  Why,  then,  wouldn't 
a  tuycr-seller  deal  be  better  than  a  lender- 
borrower  arrangement?  Why  not  set  up  the 
dollar  credlU  which  Britain  needs,  and  aeree 
to  accept  payment  in  raw  materials  of^  all 
kinds  which  we  need  now  and  will  continue 
to  need  in  the  future? 

Just  because  the  negotiators  failed  to  ex- 
plore that  alternative  is  no  reason  why  Con- 
gress shouldn't  do  it. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  stock-piling.  We  swore 
we  wouldn't  get  caught  short  again.  But 
stock-piling  legislation  languishes  in  Con- 
grcs«.  and  we're  dangerously  short  of  a  wide 
variety  of  critical  materials.  Many  of  those 
materials  are  available  In  large  quantities  in 
British  possessions,  colonies  and  dominions. 
True,  they  don't  belong  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Neither  do  the  American  dollars 
belong  to  the  American  Government.  Brit- 
ain can  buy  these  materials  with  pcrunds 
sterling  and  balance  off  payment  in  manu- 
factured goods  she  sells  to  her  dominions  and 
colonies. 

Lets  mention  a  few  minerals  which  we 
are  short  cf  and  which  we  can  afford  to  buy  in 
almost  unlimited  quantity  for  stock-piling, 
for  the  next  war,  or  better  still  to  prevent  a 
next-  war:  Antimony,  mercury,  nickel,  and 
platinum  In  Canada.  Asbestos  In  Canada 
and  South  Africa.  Copper  In  Canada,  Rho- 
desia, and  South  Africa.  Lead  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Burma.  Tin  In  Malaya  and 
Nigeria.  Bauxite  In  British  Guiana  and  the 
Gold  Coast.  Chromite  in  India  and  South 
Africa.  Corundum  In  South  Africa.  Man- 
ganese in  India,  South  Africa,  and  the  Gold 
Coast.  Mica  in  India.  Tungsten  In  Burma, 
Malaya.  Rhodesia,  and  Australia.  Vanadium 
in  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa.  Zinc  in  Aus- 
tralia. Canada.  Burma.  Rhodesia. 

We  need  large  amounts  of  those  minerals 
right  now,  and  we  can  take  delivery  of  still 
larger  quantities  over  a  period  of  years.  We 
need  other  strategic  materials  besides  min- 
eralsr-such  as  rubber.  And  not  only  things 
In  the  strategic  category — we  need  raw  ma- 
terials of  all  kinds. 

A  happy  aspect  of  this  alternative  of  buy- 
ing. Instead  of  lending,  is  that  whatever  deal 
we  make  with  the  British,  we  can  also  make 
with  the  French  and  Russians  and  Chinese 
and  others— without  discrimination.  We 
hope  Congress  will  at  least  consider  it. 
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Need  for  Federal  Labor  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
statement  entitled  "Is  Federal  Labor 
Legislation  Needed?"  made  by  me  on 
March  19, 1946.  The  statement  sets  forth 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  question. 

XCII— App. Q6 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IS    FEDERAL    LABOR    LEGISLATION    NEEDED? 

For  mere  indusrial  peace  we  need  Federal 
legislation  of  two  types.  First,  we  need 
stronger  machinery  for  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes  and  a  requirement  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  use  it.  Second,  we  should 
Impose  on  unions  legal  responsibilities  com- 
mensurate with  their  vast  power. 

Recent    months   have   made    it   clear   that 
not  only  labor  and  management,  but  all  of 
us  lose,  and  lose  heavily,  when  there  is  wide- 
spread industrial  strife.    The  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  was  passed  on  the  announced 
theory  that  Federal  encouragement  and  legal 
protection  of  union  organization  and  collec- 
tive bargaining  would  bring  industrial  peace. 
To  that  end  it  imposed  many  legal   obliga- 
tions   and    restrictions    on    employers,    al- 
though none  on  unions  or  employees.     But 
organization  and  collective  bargaining  alone 
have  not  brought  industrial  peace.    One  ob- 
vious next  step  is  to  strengthen  mediation 
machinery  and  require  both  parties  to  use  it 
before  resorting  to  strike  cr  lockout.    That  is 
what  we  propose  to  do  in  the  pending  Senate 
version  of  the  Case  bill  passed  by  the  House. 
The  present  conciliation  service  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  is  directed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, v.ho  is  required  by  law  to  be  a  partisan 
of  labor.    The  Secretary's  partisanship  tends 
to  destroy  employer  confidence  in  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  service  and  lessen  its  usefulness. 
We  propose  to  expand  the  conciliation  service 
and  place  it  under  an  independent  mediation 
board    of    five    members    appointed    by    the 
President    and    confirmed    by    the    Senate. 
This  board  would  direct  all  Federal  efforts 
to  settle  labor  disputes  peacefully,  including 
the     promotion     of    voluntary     arbitration. 
Both  unions  and  employers  in  serious  dis- 
putes should   be   required  to  withhold   any 
strike    or    lockout    action    for    a    reasonable 
time  while  the  board  and  its  agents  try  to 
work  out  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Although  it  sounds  simple  stated  thus 
briefly,  working  out  the  language  of  the 
mediation  sections  of  the  Senate  bill  so  as 
to  cover  the  various  and  complicated  situa- 
tions that  might  arise  took  much  time  and 
effort.  But  it  was  still  easy  compared  to  the 
task  of  drafting  legislation  to  make  unions 
responsible  without  endangering  their 
legitimate  activities. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  Is  urgent. 
Supreme  Court  interpretations  of  the  Norris- 
LaGuardia  Anti-Injunction  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act,  for  all  practical  purposes,  have 
placed  union  activites  above  and  beyond 
the  law.  no  matter  how  wrong  and  harmful 
to  society  their  actions  might  be.  Let  me 
cite  Just  two  instances  disclosed  in  our 
Senate   Labor  Committee  hearings. 

In  New  York  City,  Local  3  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  con- 
spired with  a  group  of  employers  with  whom 
It  had  closed-shop  contracts  to  create  a 
monopoly  on  electrical  equipment  going  itfto 
new  buildings  in  the  New  York  area.  The 
union  had  contracts  with  employers  manu- 
facturing equipment  and  with  contractors 
installing  It.  The  union  enforced  the 
monopoly  by  refusing  to  work  on  any  equip- 
ment not  manufactured  by  the  employers 
with  whom  the  New  York  local  had  contracts. 
The  practical  result  was  that  no  electrical 
manufacturer  outside  New  York  could  sell 
equipment  there  and  prices  under  the  monop- 
oly increased  tremendously.  The  Supreme 
Court  dissolved  the  conspiracy  with  the  em- 
ployers, but  specifically  held  that  the  union 
by  Itself  could  go  on  making  it  effective  by 
refusing  to  Install  outside  equipment.  This 
procedure  is  called  a  secondary  boycott,  and 
the  union  is  continuing  It. 

In  the  second  instance,  the  teamsters 
union  wanted  to  organize  nine  employees  In 
the  Los  Angeles  warehouse  of  an  Ohio  com- 
pany.   The  employer  arranged  a  meeting  of 


the  employees  with  the  union  organlEer. 
None  of  the  employees  would  Join  the  union. 
The  teamsters  then  demand  that  the  em- 
ployer sign  a  closed-shop  contract,  forcing  his 
employees  to  Join  the  union.  That  would 
have  been  a  vlolaUon  of  the  Wagner  Act  for 
the  employer,  and  he  refused.  The  union 
then  picketed  the  warehouse  and  boycotted 
deliveries  in  and  out.  The  California  Su- 
preme Court  recently  ruled  In  a  similar  case 
that  the  union  was  not  violating  the  law  and 
that  neither  the  employer  nor  his  employees 
had  any  legal  redress.  The  boycott  cc«t  the 
employer  an  estimated  (18.C00. 

Such  instances  of  unions  using  a  secondary 
boycott  to  achieve  undesirable  objectives 
could  be  multiplied  by  the  hundred.  This 
Irresponsible  use  of  economic  power  not  only 
injures  employers  and  the  public,  but  tram- 
ples roughshod  over  the  rights  of  Individual 
workers.  It  Is  high  time  to  make  secondary 
boycotts  which  restrain  commerce  cr  restrict 
competition  unlawful  and  subject  to  legal 
restraint  under  the  Sherman  antitrust  laws. 
Just  as  monopoly  practices  by  individuals  and 
corporations  are  now.  An  amendment  to  ac- 
complish this  will  be  offered  in  the  Senate. 

Theoretically  today  a  collective-bargaining 
agreement  is  a  binding  contract,  enforceable 
on  both  parties.  Practically,  it  is  enforce- 
able on  the  employer,  who  can  either  be  haled 
before  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
or  sued  in  State  or  Federal  courts.  Unions 
can  and  do  violate  such  agreements  with 
virtual  Impunity,  by  slow-downs,  by  quickie 
strikes  and  by  wildcat  stoppages,  and  the 
employer  has  no  practical  redress.  In  States 
where  unions  can  be  sued,  there  are  so  many 
restrictions,  often  a  requirement  that  every 
individual  member  be  served  with  summons 
that  it  is  impractical.  A  provision  making 
unions  suable  in  Federal  court  as  legal  en- 
tities for  breach  of  contract  will  be  offered 
on  the  Senate  floor.  Outlawing  of  secondary 
boycotts  and  making  unions  suable  for  breach 
of  contract  will  go  far  toward  making  them 
more  responsible. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    AlABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  20  (lepislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  very  ex- 
cellent statement  in  support  of  the  Brit- 
ish loan  made  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  O  Nca!. 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  before  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  on  March  13 
last. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  of 
which  I  am  president,  favors  congressional 
approval  of  the  British  loan  as  set  forth  in 
the  agreement  dated  December  6.  1945.  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration represents  approximately  1.000.000 
farm  families  in  45  States.  The  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  believes  that  it  is 
good  business,  not  only  for  the  American 
farmer  but  for  the  entire  Nation,  to  mtijce 
this  proposed  loan  to  Britain.  Our  organi- 
zation has  vigorously  supported  efforts  to- 
ward world  cooperation.  We  believe<that  our 
interests  can  be  served  best  under  a  system 
of  expanding  world  trade.  Not  only  is  co- 
operation and  an  expanding  trade  important 
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an  economic  standpoint  but  also  from 

standpoint  of  the  over-all  goal  of  peace 

--  nations. 

this  connection  I  should  like  to  quote 

our  resolutions  on  international  cooper- 

and  leadership,  and  on  international 

which  were  adopted  at  the  American 

Bureau  Federation  annual  meeting  in 

mber  1945: 

this   Nation   is  to  make  Its  maximum 
ribution  in  maintaining  world  peace  and 
we   must    have    a    realistic    foreign 
policy  designed  to  expand  the  volume 
ternational  trade.     Not  only  is  foreign 
necessary     for     sound     international 
but    it    is    also    essential     in 
to  mainUin  a  higher  level  of  Indus- 
activity     and     employment     here     at 


favor  long-term  capital  loans  to  other 
of  the  world  as  a  mean.s  of  increas- 
the  productive  and  consumptive  capaci- 
of   the  countries    involved       Experience 
tea  that  the  countries  with  the  higher 
irds  of  living  are   the   best  customers 
iLOMrican  trade      Increased  living  stand- 
through  increased  production  in  many 
of   the   world   offer   vast   potential 
and  opportunities  for  capital  Invest- 
to  aay  nothing  of  the   humanitarian 
We  believe  that  in  the  main  these 
should   be  on  a  sound   business  basis, 
to  the  largest  practical  extent,  by  pri- 
capltal   with   Government  supplement- 
inly  when   private  capital  is  not  avail- 
The  lending  of  surplus  capital  to  for- 
natlona   can    be    a    sound    invcstiiMnt 
not  only  promotes  domestic  iHWtBS— 
fulfills  our  position  as  a  world  mone- 
trenter.     In  addition  to  private  busines-s 
we  believe  there  are  conditions,  .such 
present  loan  to  England,  under  which 
time  Interest  of  this  Nation  in  pro- 
g    world    trade,    maintaining   desirable 
of    government,    and    promoting    our 
international  interest  can  be  furthered 
"  Ing  direct  governmental  loans." 
March  7.   IQ-IB.  our  board  of  directors, 
is  comprised  of  23  agricultural  leaders 
all  over  tJ^e  United  States,  again  went 
favormg  thia  loan  to  the  United 
:om. 

lealize    that    many   we  11 -qualified    wit- 
have   preceded   me.   so   in   my   testi- 
today   I   am  going  to  confine   my   re- 
prlnclpally  to  why  thia  loan  to  Brlt- 
good  business  for  the  American  farmer. 


1  int?- 


nakl 


lie  1 


N    TKAOK   IS  KSUNTUL   TO   THE   AMEXICAN 
KCONOMT 

are  to  prosper  in  this  Nation,  we  must 
foreifn  trade.     Dturing  the  war  we  ex- 
our  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
to  record  levels.     Very  soon  we  must 
grave  domestic  problem,  namely,  what 
to  do  with  the  expanded  industrial 
which   produced  some  ninety   billion 
■  worth  of  goods  annually  for  war.    It 
IM  obvious  to  everyone  that   we   now 
capacity  to  produce  far  more  of  cer- 
Is  than  the  home  market  can  pos- 
j  bsorb.     It  is  quite  certain  that  much 
added   plant  capacity   must   lie   idle 
we  can  develop  new  markets  to  re- 
-     "iinitleas  markeu  which  war  activl- 
|S«e  statistical  appendix  i 
important  consideration,  often  dia- 
ls that  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
not  only  upon  the  opportunity  to 
our    farm    surpluses,    but    also    upon 
ity   for   American   Industry   to 
•  f^rtantial  part  of  its  production. 
<  pportunlty  means  additional  Jobs  In 
-turlng.  and  additional  jobs  In  man- 
ng   means  better  domestic  markets 
t  and  milk,  fruits  and  vegeubles.  and 
ss  other  farm  products.     Many  of  us 
astonished  during  the  war  by  the  toI- 
food  that  American  workmen  con- 


ihe 
cr  ?ated. 


«b*  oilportuni 

export 
That 


eumed  as  a  result  of  higher  standards  of  liv- 
ing which  were  made  possible  by  higher 
wages  and  full  employment.  Many  of  the 
additjonal  jobs  created  by  war  demands  were 
filled  by  people  from  the  farms.  Those  peo- 
ple, for  the  most  part,  will  not  go  back  to 
the  farms  If  they  do  not  find  opportunity 
for  continued  employment  in  industrial  ac- 
tivities they  will  become  a  serious  problem  to 
the  cities  in  which  they  live  and  to  the  Na- 
tion itself.  Anything  we  can  do  to  increase 
the  number  of  industrial  Jobs  will  be  in  the 
long-time  interest  of  agriculture.  There  is 
no  question  about  it.  we  need  the  additional 
outlets  for  goods  and  commodities  which 
will  be  possible  under  a  policy  which  encour- 
ages the  expansion  of  International  trade. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Nation  agrl- 
cultural  exports  have  flowed  from  this  Na- 
tion to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  nations 
of  western  Europe.  Whenever  ihLs  flow  of 
agricultural  products  has  been  interfered 
with  or  checked,  serious  repercussions  upon 
American  agriculture  and  upon  our  entire 
economy  resulted.  This  was  clearly  Illus- 
trated m  the  interwar  period  when  loss  of 
foreign  markets  contributed  to  a  depressed 
agriculture  which  eventually  affected  our 
entire  economy. 

TTn^  T'l^""  contraction  of  trade  with  the 
Unit  d  Kingdom  and  the  sterling-area  na- 
tions would  result  in  the  necessity  of  a  sharo 
ad  ustment    In    the    production    and     'x^n 

m^H?.?  .  '^''^"'"  ""''J°'"  agricultural  com- 
modities in  this  country,  such  as  cotton 
obacco.  and  wheat.  A  reduction  In  th^ 
trade  With  the  sterling-area  countries  woulj 
om^S*  necessitate  a  readjustment  in  the 
«nitput  of  our  manufactured  products      This 

world  cartels  and   undue  trade  restrictions 
Th;s   oan  to  Britain  is  essential  as  a  forward 

tic?,  ",?""^"-'*''"^  t»^«e  undesirable  prac- 
tices.    (See  statistical  appendix) 

It    18    realized    that    our    most    Important 

the.ess    it    must    also    be   realized    that    the 
orelgn  market   Is  basic  to  agriculture    ^n 

J^L^nT"":  '^'°''  ''''  ^"  *'  "P°««l  sS 
percent   of   cur   cotton.    31    percenVof    cur 

our  rice,  and  9  percent  of  our  wheat.  Mllllors 
of  American  farmers  produce  thc«.  produc" 
Agriculture  must  have  foreign  outlets  (S?e 
statistical  appendLt)  «""eis.     (See 

BarrAiN  is  oua  best  crsTOMn  rem  Acaicxn.- 
TUiAL  ixporrs 
In  1938  approxlmatelv  33  percent  of  our 
agricultural  export.,  went  to  the  VnilZ 
Kingdom^  The  last  year  before  the  war  Br,U 
ei^rts^'^L  ''''  '°"°^'"«  proportion  of  ^r 

S  ircent''nr  '°™  .''  ^'^^'''  °'  '^"^  "^eat 
t.^r  L  °^  °^  '■'■^-  "^2  percent  of  ou^ 
tobacco.  64  percent  of  our  canned  fruits   and 

n.1^"TLf  °"'  *^'""  ""'*  .houlde  s:     In 
1  Rht  Of   this  evidence   I   need   not   impr«« 

is    cuTtuTLr  ^"^''•"'"  "'at  Amer^;^ 

t^it    BrU».n  ""^    ''^*'    ■'■*'    »n    -^'ng 

that  Britain  remains  a  good  customer.  As 
we   all    know,   the   British    Isles    Is   a   deflcU 

fS"'"S^Sn^^""  '^''  '""'^  ""P"^ 
lood.     During  .he  years  188»-n.  27  percent 

or  our  total  exports  to  all  nation;  wer^mlSe 

up   of   agricultural    products.      During    this 

«une  period.  54  percent  of  our  total  exp^^ 

orodSct,  ^^"^  '''"^^"'"  '"•  agrlcuiruJS 
products.  Thus,  our  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  were  weighted  twice  as  heavily^ 
agricultural  products  as  they  were  for^he 
world  at  large.     (8e«  statistical  appendix  . 

Agriculture  is  vitally  Interested  In  world 
trade  and  all  the  contributions  it  can  make 
to  a  sounder  world  economy.  It  is  apnar- 
ent.  however,  that  If  agriculture  Is  to  Mr- 
tlclpate  equitably  In  this  expanded  wwld 
trade,  we  must  have  access  to  the  British 
market. 


The  sterling  area  during  the  prewar  years 
accounted  for  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  international  trade.  Putting  restrictions 
upon  trade  between  this  group  of  nations 
and  ourselves  would  have  significant  reper- 
cussions upon  our  economy.  Unless  credit  is 
advanced  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Britain's 
only  alternative  Is  the  placing  of  certain 
limitations  upon  trade  with  the  nonsterliug 
area.  American  agriculture  cannot  afford  to 
have  these  restrictions  on  trade.  <See  sta- 
tistical appendix.) 

ONCE  THE  PATTEHN  OT  TRADE  IS  SIT  VP  IT  IS 
DirnCtTLT  TO  CHANCE 

If  we  refuse  to  grant  the  loan  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  force  Britain  to  turn  to  the 
sterling  area  for  rehabilitation  of  her  for- 
eign-credit structure,  we  will  likewise  de- 
crease our  ability  to  trade  freely  with  this 
group  of  nations.  Once  markets  are  estab- 
lished and  production  adjusted  to  these 
markets  between  nations  it  is  more  difflcult 
to  change  the  pattern.  Therefore  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  work  out  a  financial  rela- 
tionship which  allows  us  to  trade  freely  with 
this  group,  representing  a  large  segment  of 
the  worlds  commerce,  while  postwar  trade 
policies  are  still  in  the  formulaiive  stage 

We  all  know  the  diaculties  experienced  In 
trying  to  adjust  trade  barriers  once  they  are 
established.  We  all  know  what  happened 
following  World  War  I  when  nation  after  n.T- 
tlon  erected  unreasonable  barriers  to  trade. 
These  barriers  brcught  stresses  and  strains 
which  were  undoubtedly  one  of  the  contrib- 
uting factors  to  the  horrible  war  we  have 
Just  experienced.  We  have  made  untold  ef- 
forts to  lessen  these  barriers  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  freer  er.ch.-inge  of  goods  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Certainly  we  are  jus- 
tlfied  in  making  a  loan  which  •■  .n  the 

likelihood  of  the  creation  of  a  .ii  bar- 

riers and  give  an  opportunity  to  bring  about 
some  basic  changes  desirable  for  the  im- 
p.ovement  of  foreign  trade. 

What  are  some  of  the  things  that  Britain 
agrees  to  do  If  thU  loan   Is  m.-ide''     Britain 
agrees  to  abolUh  the  sterling-area  dollar  pool 
within  1  year  after  this  loan  is  made.    That 
means  that  the  er.porters  of  this  Nation  will 
have  direct  access  to  all  the  markets  in  the 
British  Empire.    They  can  trade  directly  with 
any  of  the  countries  where  n  market  for  their 
product  can  be  found.     It  means  that  the 
purchase  of  products  in  this  cc  untry  will  not 
be  confined   to  certain   commodities      This 
lean  me.ans  that  Britain  can  assume  lecder- 
--hfp  With  the  United  States  In  a  program  of 
expanding  the  volume  of  world  trade     Such 
a  program  Is  of  vital  importance  to  everv  clt- 
izen  of  thi*  Nation.     It  means  that  England 
can    turn    from    the   cou.-se   of    a   restricted 
trade  economy  to  more  nearly  her  traditional 
position  of  free  and  competitive  trade  rela- 
tionships.    Under   the   terms   of    this   loan 
Britain    agrees    to    administer    her    Import 
quotas  so  as  not  to  discriminate  against  Im- 

^/t  ti":"lK"'*f  '"*"™  ^'  '*«'""  '«  n^*  »he 
fact  that  the  loan  places  Britain  in  a  p^s,. 

tion   to  cooperate  with  us  m  an  erpamied 

Tim  .  ."°'"''  ""^  ^"  "••■^""^*  due  re!p>nsi- 
bi llty  in  bringing  this  about  cannot  be  over- 

thlfln  ;K*''P*'''-^"5r  Since  it  is  estimated 
that    in    the    postwar    world    about    three- 

rdou'  °'  ^''h  '"'""^*  °'  »'^^"1  tra^  wil  be 
in  dollars  and  pounds.  This  united  leadcr- 
•hip  is  imperative. 

LlADEaSHIP    AS    A    FTNANCIAL    CENTEH 

ThI.,   Nation    finds   lUelf   In   a   position    of 

«nur    "l7^^"'  "  '  """'^"^  ^^"^  ""a"^»ai       • 
I^.o„       ..     w   *  "■*  Kolng  to  fulfill  this  posi- 
tion and  obUln  the  greatest  benefit  from  it. 
h,!t  ,K  ?«  a««rdine!y     No  one  would  argue 
^LIV.  ^V  ^°'*'  <^'->-  ^^  benefited  from      " 

wft^nnlJ.      *  '•r°  '***°"  '°  »^8Ue  that  if 

7L^T^n\n^  '"'i"  P'^P*"y-  '^'^  Nation 
cannot  benefit  from  being  the  financial  center 
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of  the  world.  A  banker  that  wont  loan 
money  on  a  sound  business  basis  cannot  be  a 
banker  very  long.  Someone  who  will  loan 
money  will  supplant  him.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  the  banker  nation  of  the  world,  then 
we  must  be  willing  to  make  loans. 

This  Nation  was  developed  by  the  aid  of 
risk  capital.  May  of  our  great  railroads  and 
industries  were  partially  developed  with  cap- 
ital furnished  by  foreign  investors.  Much 
of  it  came  from  Britain.  Some  of  the  in- 
vestments were  not  successful,  but  In  total 
they  were  and  benefited  both  this  Nation  and 
the  foreign  investor. 

One  of  the  most  prosperous  and  peaceful 
periods  in  English  history  occurred  when 
England  was  making  heavy  foreign  invest- 
ments and  operating  under  a  relatively  un- 
restricted trade  policy.  We  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  fulfill  a  similar  role  in  the 
development  of  capital-deficit  countries. 
The  supplying  of  this  development  capital, 
under  proper  leadership,  can  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  ourselves  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  in  the  entire  world. 

Ill  supporting  this  loan  I  would  like  to 
mp.ke  it  clear  that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  our 
organization  that  this  Nation  should  grant 
loans  to  all  who  seek  them.  Each  should  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  its  merits.  Tliere 
may  be  some  loans  that  are  clearly  a  good 
business  proposition  upon  which  a  financial 
return  on  a  strictly  business  basis  can  be  ex- 
pected. We  believe  that  wherever  possible 
loans  should  be  made  by  private  individuals 
and  cnly  supplemented  by  Government  credit 
when  private  loans  are  not  available.  Like- 
wise, we  believe  that  in  this  particular  case 
the  Government  is  Justified  in  making  this 
loan  to  Britain,  due  to  the  extenuating  cir- 
cumstances involved  and  the  many  benefits 
to  be  had  other  than  those  involved  in  a 
strictly  financial  transaction.  If  the  United 
States  assumes  its  leadership,  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  is  not  in  position  to  do  what 
England  did  over  a  century  ago  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  world  monetary  center  and  a 
leader  In  world  commerce.  We  have  the 
greatest  productive  capacity  of  any  nation 
cf  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  as  forcibly  as  I 
knov  how  that  if  this  loan  is  to  be  repaid  and 
If  we  are  going  to  get  anywhere  or  accom- 
plish anything  in  expanding  the  volume  of 
world  trade,  we  must  be  willing  to  import 
goods  into  this  country.  The  only  sound 
way  that  we  can  export  is  to  import.  The 
only  way  that  other  nations  of  the  world  can 
buy  goods  from  us  is  either  by  our  extending 
them  credit  or  by  their  sending  us  products 
In  return.  If  we  extend  credit  and  then 
refuse  to  accept  their  products,  naturally 
they  cannot  repay  their  loan.  It  is  therefore 
essential  that  we  develop  a  positive  foreign 
trade  program  in  respect  to  imports.  The 
war  clearly  demonstrated  that  we  needed 
Imports.  Imports,  if  properly  handled,  can 
contribute  to  our  standard  of  living.  There 
are  too  few  people  who  realize  that,  after 
all.  the  standard  of  living  of  a  nation  is 
dependent  upon  the  amount  of  goods  avail- 
able for  distribution  among  its  citizens.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  standard  of  living  in 
the  United  States  will  be  measured  by  the 
•  <otal  production,  minus  what  we  export,  plus 
what  we  import. 

THE   UNITED   KINGDOM   IS  IN   DESPERATE   NEED   OF 
CKEDIT 

The  United  Kingdom  must  have  credit  in 
order  to  rehabilitate  her  trade.  During  six 
long  years  of  war  Britain  decreased  her  ex- 
ports and  increased  her  imports.  This  re- 
sulted in  large  obligations  to  the  sterling-area 
countries.  In  1944.  British  exports  fell  to  30 
percent  of  those  of  prewar.  In  order  that 
Britain  may  increase  her  exports  again  she 
must  first  import.  In  order  to  Import,  she 
must  obtain  credit.  If  the  credit  Is  obtained 
entirely  within  the  sterling  area,  she  must 
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then  export  and  import  largelv  within  this 
group.  This  rules  out  the  full  importation 
of  products  from  this  Nation. 

Today,  the  United  States  finds  Itself  in  the 
position  of  a  wholesaler  whose  best  customer 
has  had  a  fire.  In  this  country,  under  such 
circumstances.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
wholesaler  to  extend  reasonable  credit  to  his 
retail  customer,  in  order  to  permit  the  cus- 
tomer to  get  on  his  feet  and  again  become 
a  good  outlet  for  merchandise.  This  is  what 
we  are  doing  in  this  loan  to  Britain. 

Gentlemen,  we  must  not  overlook  Britain's 
role  in  the  war:  the  period  when  she  stood 
practically  alone  against  the  enemy,  the 
longer  period  which  she  was  at  war  com- 
pared to  Uo,  the  proportion  of  her  economy 
devoted  totally  to  war  production,  and  the 
loss  of  her  homes  and  factories  from  bomb- 
ing. She  truly  has  been  through  the  fire  of 
war.  We  did  not  hesitate  giving  her  lend- 
lease  aid  when  our  Nation  s  life  was  in  jeop- 
ardy. Britain  does  not  want  dollars  merely 
for  the  sake  of  having  dollars.  She  wants 
dollars  in  order  that  she  can  buy  food  and 
other  products  she  vitally  needs  in  restoring 
her  economy  so  that  she  can  again  produce 
exports  with  which  to  pay  for  the  products 
she  needs  to  import. 

ALTERNATIVES   IF   LOAN   IS   NOT  GRANTED 

If  this  loan  is  net  granted  it  does  not 
^  mean  the  downfall  of  the  British  Empire,  but 
-(.  It  does  mean  great  difficulties  in  the  restora- 
i'tion  of  a  desirable  pattern  of  foreign  trade. 
In  order  to  buy  from  this  Nation  Britain 
must  have  dollar  exchange.  The  only  way 
she  can  obtain  dollar  exchange  Is  either  by 
selling  us  goods  and  services  or  by  obtaining 
a  loan.  At  the  present  time,  due  to  the  war 
she  is  not  In  position  to  furnish  us  goods 
and  services  to  any  extent.  Therefore  with- 
out the  loan  she  will  be  short  of  dollars  with 
which  to  buy  our  products.  This  will  force 
her  to  freeze  or  ration  the  available  dollar 
exchange.  This  means  that  she  must  con- 
tinue the  dollar  pool  instigated  during  the 
war  as  a  means  to  control  purchases  from 
this  Nation,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
the  most  needed  materials.  It  also  means 
that  she  must  expand  the  Empire-preference 
system  which  greatly  handicapped  our  for- 
eign trade,  especially  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts prior  to  the  war.  She  must  also  estab- 
lish agreements  among  various  nations  in 
order  to  expand  her  needed  imports,  even 
though  these  nations  may  not  be  the  most 
economical  source  of  supply.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  choice  or  what  Britain  wants  to 
do  If  the  loan  is  not  made.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  necessity — of  what  she  must  do. 

AMERICA    MUST   CHOOSE 

We  have  Just  fought  the  most  costly  war 
in  history — costly  in  terms  of  human  lives, 
costly  in  terms  of  money,  costly  in  terms 
of  disruption  to  our  economy  and  to  cur 
ways  of  life,  to  say  nothing  of  the  heartaches. 
The  biggest  advantage  of  winning  a  war  is 
that  It  gives  the  victors  an  opportunity  to 
shape  the  course  of  events.  If  we  fall  to 
shape  them  wisely,  then  perhaps  in  the  final 
analysis  we  may  actually  have  lost  the  war. 
The  United  States,  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
finds  itself  in  a  position  of  world  leadership. 
We  dare  not  default  this  leadership.  We  all 
desire  world  peace.  We  all  want  an  expand- 
ing economy  with  an  increasing  standard  of 
living,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Our  position  of  world  leadership  and  the 
responsibilities  of  victory  are  very  grave, 
and  force  us  to  make  momentous  decisions. 
We  cannot  overlook  the  long  historic  con- 
tribution of  England  to  our  Christian  civil- 
ization. If  this  loan  Is  not  made  it  will 
greatly  enhance  the  chances  of  trading  blocs, 
frozen  exchanges,  cartels,  trade  restrictions, 
and  the  whole  category  of  things  that  have 
In  the  past  and  will  In  the  future  lead  to 


distrust,  stlfiing  of  trade,  and  the  lowering 
of  livjng  standards  for  many,  many  people. 
I  view  this  loan  to  Briuin  as  one  of  the 
necessary  stepping  stones  In  developing  a 
brighter  world  of  tomorrow. 

Volume   of  agricultural   production    in    the 

United  States.  1909-45 
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resulted  In  the  greatest  volume  of  agricul- 
tural production  In  our  history. 
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Jewish  Homeland  in  Palestice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  Niw  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  fleoislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  > ,  1946 

Mr  MEAD.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unan-> 
Imous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  able  and 
scholarly  address  on  the  subject  of  a 
Jewish  homeland  in  Palestine,  delivered 
over  radio  .station  WOL  by  Hon.  J.  How- 
ard McGrath  on  March  5.  1946.  In  the 
address  will  be  found  a  summation  of 
the  legal  rights  of  the  Jewi.«;h  race  for  a 
homeland  In  Palestine.  It  Is  a  very 
splendid  argument  on  the  subject,  and 
I  recommend  it  very  highly  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
wa.<(  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoto. 
as  follows: 

Friends  of  the  cause  of  a  Jewish  homeland 
In  Paleatine: 

I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  from  the 
atudlos  of  WOL  In  the  Nation's  Capital.  It 
Is  with  great  regret  that  offlclal  duties  arising 
at  a  late  hour  prevent  me  from  being  per- 
aonally  present  at  your  great  nieetlng  in 
Madison  Square  Garden. 

As  the  Solicitor  General.  I  naturally  like  to 
look  at  the  great  problems  of  the  world  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  legal  rights  and 
wrongs  InvolTed.  Certainly  the  question  of 
the  resettlement  of  the  Jewish  race  In  Pales- 
tine is  one  of  the  greatest  questions  of  the 
day  and  I  propose  to  discuss  it  from  the  legal 
Viewpoint. 

From  1517  A  D  until  World  War  I.  Pales- 
tine was  part  of  the  Ottoman,  or  Turkiah. 
Empire.  On  November  2.  1917.  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
British  Government.  Mr.  Balfour,  issued  a 
declaration  which  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Balfour  Declaration:  "His 
Majesty's  Government  view  with  favor  the 
establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national 
for  the  Jewish  people  and  will  use  their 


best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the  achievement 
of  this  object.'  King  Feisel.  represenUng 
Arabia,  concurred  with  this  declaration  and 
prx>fe8Bed  racial  kinship  with  the  Jews.  He 
further  promised,  and  I  quote:  "All  neces- 
sary measures  shall  be  Uken  to  encourags 
and  stimulate  Immigration  of  Jews  Into 
Palestine  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  quickly  as 
poasible.  td  settle  Jewuh  emigrants  on  land 
through  cloae  aettlement  and  intensive  culti- 
vation of  the  soil." 

On  September  21.  1922.  the  Sixty-seventh 
Congreea  of  the  United  States  provided: 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congrcfls  assembled,  that  the  United 
States  of  America  favors  the  establishment 
in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  (or  the 
Jewish  people.  ' 

From  1917  to  1920  the  Palestine  area  was 
under  occupation  and  administered  by  the 
British  military. 

The  peace  conference  In  Paris  In  1918 
made  the  final  status  of  Palestine  a  subject 
of  Allied  discussion  In  which  the  United 
States  participated  and  evolved  the  theory 
of  a  mandatory  system.  The  mandate,  as 
understood  by  the  Allied  delegations  at  Paris 
and  later  drafted  and  adopted  by  the  League 
of  Nations  and  approved  by  the  League  Coun- 
cil and  ultimately  accepted  by  Great  Britain, 
reads:  "His  Britannic  Majesty  has  accepted 
the  mandate  In  respect  of  Palestine  and  un- 
dertaken to  exercise  It  on  t>ehalf  of  the 
League  of  Nations  In  confonmity  with  the 
provisions  thereof." 

"Article  Two:  The  mandatory  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  placing  the  country  under  such 
piolltical.  administrative,  and  economic  con- 
ditions as  will  secure  the  establishment  of 
the  Jewish  national  home  as  laid  down  in 
the  preamble,  and  the  development  of  self- 
governing  Institutions,  and  also  for  safe- 
guarding the  civil  and  rel:gic-iis  rights  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  PdJesiir.e  irrespective  of 
race  and  religion." 

On  July  24.  1923.  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Turkey  was  signed  by  nations  which  had 
been  at  war  with  her.  including  Great  Britain. 
France.  Italy,  and  Japan.  Four  other  nations 
were  asked  to  participate  In  the  drafting  of 
the  treaty  agreement.  Included  in  these 
four  nations  was  the  United  States  of  Amer-x 
lea.  which  was  represented  by  Richard  Wash- 
bum  Child,  the  Honorable  Joseph  C.  Grew, 
and  Admiral  Mark  Brutol.  This  treaty  pro- 
vided in  article  16: 

"Turkey  hereby  renounces  all  rights  and 
title  whauoever  over  or  respecting  the  terri- 
tories situated  ouuide  of  frontiers  laid  down 
m  the  present  treaty  and  the  Islands  other 
than  thoee  over  which  her  sovereignty  Is 
recognised  by  the  said  treaty,  the  future  of 
these  territories  and  Islands  being  settled,  or 
to  be  settled,  by  the  parties  crncemed  •' 

In  a  bilateral  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  signed  at 
London  on  December  3.  1924.  and  ratified  by 
both  nations  in  1925.  we  read: 

•  Whereas  by  the  treatv  of  peace  concluded 
with  the  Allied  Powers  Turkey  renounces  all 
her  rights  and  titles  over  Palestine:  and 

•  Whereas  the  principal  Allied  Powers  have 
agreed  tr»  entrtist  s  mandate  for  Palestine  to 
His  Britannic  Majesty;   and 

•Whereas  the  terms  cf  said  mandate  have 
been  defined  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Government  cf  Great  Britain 
and  said  powers  favor  the  establishment  In 
Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the  Jewish 
people." 

Article  7  of  the  Anglo-American  conven- 
tion states:  "NothLng  contained  In  the  pres- 
ent convention  shall  be  affected  by  any  modi- 
fication unless  the  same  ehall  have  been  as- 
sented to  by  the  United  States  " 

The  foremost  authorities  on  International 
law  pointed  out.  as  early  as  1891.  that  since 
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the  Jev.-3  never  relinquished  their  title  to  Pal- 
estine, the  general  "law  of  dereliction  '  cculd 
not  be  applied  to  their  case  for  they  never 
abandoned  the  land.  They  made  no  treaty, 
they  didn't  even  surrender.  They  simply 
succumbed,  after  the  mo>t  desperate  conflict. 
to  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  Romans. 
and  were  captured  or  enslaved.  Since  then 
they  have  disputed  the  possession  o  the  land 
by  ccntlnufd  protests.  The  forcible  manner 
by  which  the  JewUh  nation  has  been  kept 
cut  of  the  land  v.lth  no  means  of  redress  is 
equivalent  In  principle  to  a  continued  state 
of  war.  As  is  evident  from  all  international 
agreements,  treaties,  an^.  conventions,  Jewish 
title  to  Palestine  was  legally  sound,  and  so 
attested   by   the  Great   Powers. 

However.  Irrespective  of  all  stipulations. 
Internallonul  obligations,  and  agreements, 
the  Entlsh  Colonial  Ofli,*e  has  accepted  a 
cours-e  of  action  which  violates  e\en  the  basic 
principles  of  human  right*,  let  alone  her 
solemn  commitments,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  recent  mcst  Infamous  carnage,  which 
claimed  one-third  of  the  Jewish  people. 

We.  the  American  people,  should  not  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility  In  accordance  with  the 
Anglo-American  convention  and  other  stipu- 
lations which  I  have  cited  earlier. 

All  of  us  in  and  out  of  government  must  do 
all  that  Is  In  our  power  to  help  facilitate  the 
needs  of  Jewry  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
Jewish  state  within  Palestine's  historical 
boundaries.  We  are  determined  to  erase  the 
blot  on  our  conscience  left  by  the  callous 
massacre  of  6.000.000  Jews  which  could  have 
been  at  least  partially  averted  had  Palestine 
not  been  hermetically  sealed  to  escaping 
Jews.  • 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Palestine  Is  a 
mandatory  country,  with  Great  Britain  as 
the  trustee,  to  lurther  "the  development  of 
self-government  "  according  to  the  mandate. 
Well,  the  Jewish  nation  has  reached  matu- 
rity. The  gas  factories  of  Europe,  the  crema- 
tories of  Germany  and  PoLind,  plus  2.000 
years  of  bondage,  matured  the  survivors  of 
thl.'»  ancient  people. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Jewish  nation 
to  reclaim  Palestine. 


Minimum  Wage  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  March  20,  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  letter: 

An.v  Areor.  Mich  .  March  17,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Frank  Hook, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sni:  I  should  like  to  request  a 
copy  of  the  current  minimum  wage  bill  In- 
troduced Into  Congress  by  you  and  Senator 
Pepper. 

At  the  same  time  I  should  like  to  offer  my 
strongest  support  of  the  measure.  As  a  sol- 
dier I  am  well  aware  of  the  flood  of  stories, 
some  true,  some  untrue,  which  reached  tis 
about  high  wages  during  the  war.  But  It 
took  a  great  many  of  us  only  a  short  while 
after  returning  to  realize  tiiat,  true  or  not 
true  during  the  war.  high  wages  are  certainly 
not  the  average  today.  In  fact,  even  a  living 
wage  Is  more  r.are  than  we  ever  supposed. 

On  the  basis  of  a  40-hour  week  the  average 
national  wage  of  40  cents  per  hour  (from 
Drew  Pearson's  newspaper  column  of  March 


17.  1946),  the  average  worker  has  a  monthly 
income  of  te4;  that  is  Just  tl.less  than  the 
monthly  allotment  of  veterans  returning  to 
school  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Yet  I 
know  of  no  veteran  here  in  school  who  even 
tries  to  live  on  the  allotment  alone.  Along- 
side of  this.  It  seems  Impossible  for  a  worker 
to  raise  a  family  decently  under  current  wage 
levels.  Certainly  It  Is  high  time  for  minimum 
wage  legislation. 

Along  with  this  I  should  like  also  to  sup- 
port the  continuance  of  the  CPA  with  suffi- 
cient funds  to  work  effectively  to  continue 
Its  fight  a-:a:nst  inflation.  Once  again  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  do  well  to  deafen 
themselves  to  the  pressure  groups  abounding 
In  Washington  and  listen  to  the  voting  public 
to  learn  the  real  national  sentiment  about 
the  OP  A. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Rex  C.  Wilder. 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 

Member,  American  Veterans  Committee. 


Danger  Ahead  for  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDI.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ar- 
ticle by  way  of  an  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Indianapolis  Star  of  recent  date,  en- 
titled "Danger  Ahead  for  United  States." 
which  I  herewith  .submit  for  the  approval 
of  the  Members  and  the  people.  Hon. 
Lind.say  C.  Warren  is  an  outstanding 
public  servant.  He  studies  our  position 
well,  and  he  expresses  his  views  without 
restraint.  Ho  is  working  for  the  very 
best  interest  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  include  with  my  remarks  the  editorial 
to  which  I  referred,  all  of  which  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
and  to  which  I  refer  all  Members  and 
all  of  the  people  who  desire  to  read  the 
same.    Said  editorial  is  as  follows: 

OANOEK    AHEAD   FOR    UNITED    STATES 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  is  not 
asleep.  The  office  was  created  in  1921  to 
provide  an  official  "watch  dog"  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  Comptroller  General  checks  the 
Income  and  outgo  of  all  departments  and 
agencies  and  is  accountable  to  Congress.  He 
serves  15  years  and  is  not  eligible  for  re- 
appointment. 

Lindsay  C.  Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  In- 
cumbent, took  over  In  November  1940.  He 
has  seen  a  lot  of  waste  and  extra,vagance  and 
we  have  not  heard  much  from  him.  War's 
emergencies,  no  doubt,  stilled  the  demon- 
stration that  might  have  been  expected  from 
an  alert  "watch  dog." 

He  realizes  the  time  has  come  to  growl  and 
he  explained.  In  an  address  before  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  Asheville,  N.  C,  that  he 
means  business.  It  Is  forturtate  that  he  is 
In  earnest,  is  on  the  Job,  and  appreciates 
what  must  be  done,  for  he  is  In  a  position 
to  do  much. 

The  Comptroller  General  told  his  listeners 
he  carries  In  his  pocket  this  recipe:  "Annual 
Income  20  pounds,  annual  expenditure  £19 
19s.  6d  .  result  happiness.  Annual  Income  20 
pounds,  annual  expenditures  £20  Os.  6d,  re- 
sult misery." 


"That  homely  truism  Mr.  Mlcawber  gave 
David  Copiierfield  nearly  100  years  ago  Is  just 
as  appropriate  today  as  It  was  then."  Mr. 
Warren  observed  '"That  recipe  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Nation." 

He  suggested  Ave  avenues  as  leading  out 
of  the  financial  morass  In  which  the  Nation 
finds  Itself.  F.rst.  the  Government  must 
trim  Its  sails  and  cut  cut  waste.  It  must 
balance  outgo  with  Income.  The  Govern- 
ment must  get  ICO  cents  In  value  for  every 
dollar  It  spends.  Congress  mu-t  exercise 
greater  care  In  guarding  against  unusual 
grants  of  authority  and  expenditures. 

And.  lastly.  Comptroller  General  Warren 
urges  It  IS  time  to  get  back  to  State  rights. 
Let  the  States  assume  the  responslbUltles 
and  functions  that  should  be  theirs. 

Danger  is  ahead  If  we  continue  as  we  are 
going.  "The  history  of  nations  tends  to  show 
that  when  all  power  and  authority  have  been 
concentrated  In  the  central  government  the 
nation  Is  ripe  for  regimentation  and  dictator- 
ship. "  he  warned.  Mr  Warren  started  as  a 
New  Deal  appointee.  He  has  been  In  a  key 
position  to  Judge  what  Is  happening  to  us. 
When  he  sounds  an  alarm  It  Is  high  time 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 


California  Newspaper  Editor  Praises 
Work  of  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  Under  Chairman 
Wood,  of  Georgia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  I  have  been  inter- 
ested and  intrigued  by  the  frequent  at- 
tacks made  upon  our  committee  by 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  west 
coast.  I  had  almost  come  to  believe  that 
for  some  strange  reason  a  substantial 
element  among  the  better  citizens  of  the 
Far  West  had  decided  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  either  fascism  or  commu- 
nism, or  any  other  form  of  subversive 
activity,  to  establish  beachheads  in 
America  and  that  consequently  it  was 
just  a  waste  of  money  to  maintain  eter- 
nal vigilance.  I  know  now  I  was  about 
to  reach  too  hasty  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  best  edited 
and  reliable  new.'jpapers  in  California  is 
the  Santa  Maria  Courier,  the  oflScial 
newspaper  of  Santa  Barbara  Coimty.  In 
a  recent  edition  of  that  paper  which  has 
come  to  my  desk.  I  observed  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  so  that  Members 
may  know  that  California  is  not  quite 
the  "cuckoo  land  '  which  a  prominent 
American  magazine  once  described  it  as 
being. 

Not  everyone  on  the  west  coast  be- 
lieves that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
fascism,  communi.sm,  nazism,  and  other 
forms  of  un-Americanisms  is  to  keep 
the  shades  down  and  the  room  dark  so 
that  nobody  can  find  out  what  is  going 
on  inside.  The  Santa  Maria  Courier, 
among  other  papers,  believes  that  the 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Wo|;d  commtttee  has  done  a  commenda- 
ble Job  in  turning  the  spotlight  on  off- 
coh  r  organizations  and  in  cooperating 
wit  1  the  FBI  and  other  Government  in- 
tell  gence  agencies  to  prevent  infUtra- 
tioii  from  becoming  an  invasion  in  this 
Rerublic. 

I  believe  Members  of  Congress,  gen- 
era ly.  will  find  it  refreshing  and  re- 
ass  irin?  to  read  the  following  editorial 
fro  n  the  Santa  Maria  Courier,  of  Cali- 
f  crfiia : 

THE  UCHT  or  DAT 

organizations   tn    Waahlngton    which 
been    repeatedly    smeared    with    pitch 
f  time  some  cf  the  arch-enemies  of  hon-' 
/■kmerlcanlam  have  turned  around  the  la^t 
[>r    12    years   are    the    FBI    and    the    Un- 
Actlvltles  Committee, 
law-abiding  citizen  dislikes  or  belittles 
of  the  law.     He  knows  a  pcl.ce  of- 
to  h!s  friend  and  l*  there  to  protect  hia 
rty  and  his  personal  safety. 
t  put  It  down  In  ycur  little  old  pip* 
smoke  Jt,  that  ever>-  time  you  hear  some- 
trying  to  besmirch  the  FBI  or  the  Un- 
Actlvltles    Committee,    they    are 
being  led  around  by  the  nose  by  some 
liberal   politican.  cr  they  are  Just  not 
acquainted  with  the  true  work  being 
by  these  orsanlzations. 
wix3ds  In  the  United  States  of  America 
full  of  sabotagers  of  our  American  way 
Ivlng     They  would  have  you  think  that 
Nazi  or  the  "Commie"  mode  for  govern- 
t  is  the  only  solution  of  all  our  troubles, 
they  would  wreck  everything  we  have  in 
country  to  put  that  proifram  acroes. 
the  end  you  would  have  anarchy,  race 
class  hatreds,  which  might  lead  to  even 
sadistic.    Insane,    bestial    slaughtering 
nnocent  p>eoples  than  the  horrible  Jewish 
by  Hitler.     We  want  none  of  this  type 
hlloaophy  in  America. 
>'ery  time  and  place  this  raises  Its  head, 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  takes 
irat  at  It.  like  It  would  at  a  rattlesnake 
cobra.     Then   the   pink,   punk,   and   Red 
men  howl.     You  can  spot  every  one 
t^em  with  your  eyes  shut. 

years  the  FBI  was  hamstrung  from  lack 

unds   by  unsympathetic  administration 

.    There  was  a  persistent  bloc  in  Con- 

hich  consistently  endeavored  to  dls- 

t    the   work   of   the   FBI.     They   didn't 

It  and  the  things  that  «ere  uncovered. 

were   afraid   of   it.     It   was   not   their 

.  because  It  rattled  the  bones  of  skele- 

In  their  closets. 

ng  the  war  it  was  a  little  more  un- 

ar  to  smear  the  FBI  because  of  so-called 

reaaons.  but  the  honeymoon  is  over 

n. 

addition  to  their  regular  crime  detec- 

duties.  the  FBI  agents  from  January  8. 

.  to  the  present  recovered  from  the  homes 

businesses  of  aliens  307,506  rounds  of 

itlon  and  4,626  firearms  and  related 
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.tdditlon  to  the  supplies  of  Inickshot. 
caps,    and   reloadins;   devices,    the   FBI 
2,340  sticks  of  dynamite,   over  2.800 
dyn)imite  caps.  3.787  feet  of  dynamite  fuse, 
over  1.700  pieces  of  other  ezploeives. 
than  3.000  enemy-owr-i  contraband 
radio  receiving  se>     were  uncov- 
along  wKh  code   books,   hydrographic. 
gatlon,  and  aeronautical  maps  of  all  sec- 
of  the  United  States  coasts  and  Panama. 
t  time  you  hear  a  Congressman  or  Sen- 
smearing  the  FBI  or  the  Un-American 
vites  Committee  cock  your  head  to  one 
and  try  to  figure  out  Just  what  they 
id   personally   like   to  keep  covered   up, 
wouldn't  stand  the  light  of  day. 
U  certamly  encouragmg  to  learn  that 
(|wing  a  frothy  attack  on  the  Un-American 
ities  Committee  by  Ccmmunlsts.  parlor 
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pinks,  alien  agitators,  fellow  travelers,  and 
giddy  Joiner*  of  thinly  disguised  Uberal- 
lat)eled  organizations  with  subyerslve  offi- 
cials and  purposes  they  received  a  definite 
aet-back  on  their  haunches  within  the  past 
2  weeks.  It  IS  said  to  have  left  their  10 
or  15  spokesmen  In  the  House  and  their 
congresBlonal  apologists  decidedly  red-faced, 
sullen,  and  defeated. 

The  Un-American  Activities  Committee  was 
sustained  In  Congress  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  102  to  249 

Every  California  citizen  and  voter  should 
make  it  a  point  to  find  out  Just  how  their 
Congressman  voted  on   this  matter. 

It  Is  the  label  by  which  their  leaning  can 
be  determined. 


OPA  Oficial  Answers  Editorial  Against 
Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  15,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting herewith  an  editorial  from  a  Hen- 
derson. Te.x..  newspaper  and  an  an.swer 
to  It  by  Mr.  R.  D.  McCrum,  of  the  district 
OPA  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.  The  editorial 
and  the  reply  thereto  di.-^cuss  timely  and 
important  subject.s,  so  I  am  in.<:erting 
them  in  the  Concression.al  Record : 

HOW    HOME    SHORTAGE    KEPT    ACCTI    BT    OPA 

If  there  Is  one  problem  confronting  Hen- 
derson, as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Nation  today, 
it  Is  that  of  homes.  Everybody  wants  to 
build  or  make  repairs,  but  no  one  apparently 
Is  able  to  make  any  substantial  progress. 
Why?  Local  iuml}er  dealers,  members  of  the 
National  Retail  Lumber  £>ealers  Association. 
In  a  page  advertisement  in  the  Henderson 
Dally  News  Sunday,  told  some  of  the  reasons 
in  a  frank  discussion  of  the  question. 

In  Washington,  where  OPA  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  gather  a  lot  of  theorists  with- 
out the  fundamental  knowledge  of  what  is 
needed  in  the  emergency  confronting  the 
building  Industry,  certain  regulations  that 
retard  rather  than  help  home  building  are 
bemg  enforced.  No  regard  for  the  growing 
demand  for  homes  Is  apparent  in  actions  by 
these  theorists,  who  seem  to  know  as  much 
about  the  needs  of  the  hour  as  a  2-year-old 
knows  about  atomic  energy. 

Materials  that  are  needed  for  supplying 
builders  are  blocked  by  OPA  regulations. 
Manufacturers  are  finding  it  more  profitable 
to  export  lumber  to  foreign  countries  than 
produce  lumber  for  home  consumption.  The 
public  no  doubt  would  like  to  know  why  this 
Is  so.  The  lumber  dealers  want  to  help  pro- 
vide material  for  American  homes  but  they 
find  their  hands  tied. 

What  we  as  citizens  can  do  Is  write  or 
wire  our  Congressmen  and  Senators,  urging 
that  they  start  action  to  remedy  thLs  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  We  have  the  word  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  Dealers  that  they  can  supply 
material  If  OPA  regulations  are  modified. 
I^t's  try  and  get  these  regulations  modified. 

We  naturally  know  that  In  war  days  certain 
drastic  steps  were  necessary.  But  the  war  Is 
over.  Regulations  that  were  good  for  the 
war  emergency  do  not  fit  the  present-day 
demand.  Whatever  is  blocking  the  free  flow 
of  materials  from  liunt>er  dealers  to  the  pub- 
lic should  be  removed,  promptly  and  without 
red  tape.  Somebody,  somewhere,  must  be 
given  the  authority.  You  get  busy  with  your 
Congressman  and  your  Senator*. 


Our  local  dealers  are  men  of  Integrity  and 
we  can  accept  as  correct  the  Information  they 
hare  given  us.  They  want  to  help — we  need 
their  help. 

DlSTlUCT   iNTOaHATIO.N   BtnLTINO. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  March  13.  1946. 
Mr    T    N.  McCabtt. 

Business  Manager,  Henderson 

Daily  Seicx.  Hmderson.  Tex. 

Dear  Mr.  McCartt:  I  have  read  with  mi^ch 
Interest  the  editorial  in  the  Henderson  DaKy 
News  of  March  10.  titled  "How  Home  Short- 
age Kept  Acute  by  OPA  "  It  is  not  often 
that  a  paper  editorially  endorses  one  of  Its 
paid  advertisements;  and  it's  still  more  rare 
for  a  paper  to  take  issue  with  such  revenue. 
The  fact  that  the  Nashville  Tennesseean  tcok 
the  latter  action  In  reference  to  one  of  these 
paid  attacks  by  riAM  prcb.ibly  balances  the 
score. 

Your  editorial  writer  follows  the  lumber 
dealers'  line  with  no  regard  whatever  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  made.  He  states 
positively  that  the  ezport  of  lumber  to  for- 
eign countries  is  a  large  factor  in  shortage 
of  lumber  for  home  building.  Since  this 
presumably  has  reference  to  Henderson  and 
its  trade  territory.  It  may  be  pertinent  to 
ask  how  much  east  Texas  lumber  is  going 
to  foreign  countries.  Also,  and  still  more 
pertinent,  the  vice  president  of  the  West 
Coast  Lumbermen's  Association  was  quoted 
in  an  AP  dispatch  on  February  27  as  say- 
ing any  curtailment  of  lumber  exports  would 
not  materially  help  home  construction  In 
the  United  States  but  would  result  only  In 
unemployment  for  workers  of  tidewater 
mills  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  He  also  said 
criticism  of  these  exports  was  not  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  Industry. 

Here  are  the  offlcial  production  estimates 
for  1945: 
United  States  production  in        Board  feet 

1945-. 27,  000.  OJO.  OCO 

E.vports  in  1915 375,000.000 

Percentage,    export    of    pro-  Percent 

duction 1.38 

While  we  were  exporting  1  36  percent  of  our 
total  production  In  1945.  Imports  Into  this 
country  during  the  first  9  months,  from  such 
producing  countries  as  Canada,  were  the 
equivalent  of  3.37  percent  of  total  1945  do- 
mestic production.  Less  than  one-half  of 
1  percent  of  construction  sizes  and  grades  of 
lumber  Is  exported  by  the  United  States. 

Your  writer  states  thnt  mi-terials  for  build- 
ing are  blocked  by  OPA  regulations.  What 
regulations?  Do  ycu  advocate  abolishing 
ceiling  prices  on  all  building  materials'  If 
so.  you  should  check  en  the  many  prlc;  In- 
creases granted  on  these  materials:  and  you 
should  also  check  on  the  promises  of  material 
producers  to  really  produce  if  given  price 
Incentives.  And  when  you  have  done  that. 
check  up  on  how  these  promises  have  been 
kept.  I  think  you  might  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Dallas  Home  Builders'  Associa- 
tion, which  promised  that  if  all  allocction 
restrictions  were  lifted  houses  would  be  oullt 
In  record  niunber  and  the  housinsj  shortage 
solved  in  6  months.  Th^se  restrictions  were 
lifted  last  October,  and  the  DHBA  now  ad- 
mits that  It  was  a  mistake  and  Is  supporting 
the  reimposltlcn  of  those  controls. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a  copy  ol  the 
advertisement  In  question.  The  one  uncues- 
tlonable  truth  In  it  Is  that  homes  cannot  be 
built  without  materials.  But  the  statement 
that  lifting  price  ceilings  wculd  immediately 
produce  a  flood  of  building  materials  is  sim- 
ply not  true.  You  can  examine  the  record 
for  yourself.  The  price  of  many  Items  of 
liunber  has  been  more  than  doubled.  Ii  the 
lumber  dealer's  contention  U  correct,  why  Is 
there  any  shortage  of  these  Items? 

Of  course,  your  dealers  are  men  cf  Integ- 
rity. No  one  disputes  It.  One  of  our  local 
papers  came  to  the  defense  of  all  retail  deal- 
ers In  challenging  OPA  to  take  action  against 
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black  marketeers  who  deprive  the  legitimate 
dealer  of  his  materials  by  selling  direct,  at 
prices  far  above  OPA  ceilings.  Yet.  when 
OPA  filed  suit  for  more  than  $83,000  against 
one  of  the  worst  of  the  black  markt'teers 
neither  cf  our  papers  would  print  a  line 
of  It 

The  answer,  Mr.  McCarty,  to  the  building 
material  shortage  is  not  as  simple  as  your 
editorial  and  the  lumber  dealers  would  have 
the  public  balleve.  OPA  is  not  the  sole  vil- 
lain of  the  plec?.  On  the  contrary  we  who  are 
very  proud  cf  OPA's  battle  for  a  stable  econ- 
omy wculd  welcome  any  solution,  even  the 
abolition  of  price  controls.  I  cannot  believe 
you  really  agree  that  further  Inflation  of 
home  prices  would  be  a  good  thing. 

One  other  thing.  The  statement  about 
OPA  theorists  who  know  nothing  about  the 
problems  with  which  they  deal  is  wearing  a 
httle  thin.  Your  writer  evidently  does  not 
know  that  men  dealing  with  these  problems 
are  required  to  have  experience  in  the  busi- 
ness concerned.  Specifically  as  to  building 
materials,  the  man  in  this  district  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  setting  prices  Is 
John  R.  Darnell.  51  years  old,  whose  entire 
business  life  has  been  In  building  materials. 
He  was  with  the  Burton  Lumber  Corporation 
for  25  years,  in  positions  from  ttookkeeper 
to  vice  president.  The  law  and  our  regula- 
tions provide  that  these  prices  are  set  only 
after  conference  with  members  of  the  indus- 
try; and  this  has  been  and  Is  being  followed 
to  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  These  comments 
could  apply.  In  general,  to  every  person  in 
OP.A  dealing  with  building-material  pricing. 

The  retail  lumber  dealer  ha.s  been  hit  hard. 
I  know.  It's  not  because  OPA's  pricing  poli- 
cies are  "blind"  or  unrealistic.  I  also  know 
that  these  policies  are  something  less  than 
perfect,  but  they  are  adjustable  and  are  being 
adjusted  wherever  necessary.  And,  for  the 
American  people,  I  am  convinced,  such  ad- 
justments are  far  more  desirable  than  the 
adjustments  we  took  in  1921  and  again  in 
1929, 

Sinc?rely  yours, 

R.  D.  McCkum. 
District  Information  Executive. 


Obstacles  to  Food  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding an  open  letter  to  the  President 
from  the  National  Farmers  Guild  which 
wa.s  recently  published  by  the  Dayton 
Independent.  I  am  also  including  short 
resolutions  by  the  same  organization: 

AN  OPEN  LrriEB  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  Harrt  Truman. 

President  of  the  United  States. 

I  .see  In  today'.*  paper  that  you  are  asking 
the  citizens  to  eat  le^s  In  order  that  we  can 
give  the  hungry  :n  Europe  more,  to  prevent 
them  from  starving.  A  most  humane  idea, 
and  it  has  the  approval  of  all  the  members  of 
the  United  Farmers  of  Illinois. 

But  on  looking  over  the  names  of  those 
you  Invited  to  attend  your  conference,  I  did 
not  see  a  person  s  name  who  was  a  farmer, 
yet  It  is  the  farmers  who  feed  the  world. 

What  does  Sheldon  Clark  of  the  Sinclair 
Oil  Co.  know  about  producing  food?  Nor  do 
I  think  Justin  Miller  of  the  broadcasting 
conioany;  George  Gallup,  who  conducts  polls, 
or  M.->j.  Anna  Lord  Sirass.  of  the  League  of 


Women  Voters,  know  much  about  this  sub- 
ject, and  practically  all  the  rest  vou  have 
listed. 

Do  you  remember  that  it  was  you  and 
your  party  who  had  us  dumb  farmers  kill 
6.000.000  little  pigs.  184.000  pregnant  brood 
sows  and  had  us  plow  under  corn  and  cotton 
and  fined  us  farmers  for  gi owing  wheat?  In 
case  you  have  forgotten,  call  in  your  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  the  Honorable  Henry  Wal- 
lace; he  may  not  have  forgotten  it. 

If  1  am  reading  the  facts.  In  the  daily  press, 
when  the  steel  workers  asked  for  more  pay. 
you  approved,  and  then  permitted  the  steel 
corporation  to  Increase  the  cost  of  steel  $5  per 
ton,  which  will  increase  cur  cost  of  produc- 
tion, as  this  will  be  reflected  in  the  price  of 
every  machine  v.e  buy  to  produce  more  food. 

I  note  the  packlng-hous.^  worker-  Hsked 
for  an  increase,  and  you  took  over  then  the 
plants  and  granted  the  increase  and  then 
permitted  the  big  packers  to  Increase  the 
price  of  meat  1'2  cents  per  pound,  which  will 
increase  the  cost  of  living  and  help  raise 
prices  and  produce  inflation,  if  it  is  prices 
that  cause  inflation. 

Of  course  I  understand  It  is  the  extra  $25.- 
000,000.000  of  the  privately  owned  Federal 
Reserve  bank  notes  that  has  been  put  Into 
circulation,  as  a  result  of  high  Government 
spending  that  is  what  is  causing  us  to  have 
Inflation  and  if  I  am  correct,  these  Federal 
Reserve  bank  notes  are  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  these  United  States,  which 
reads:  That  Congress  thall  have  the  right  £6 
coin  money  aiid  regulate  its  value.  Being  a 
former  Senator,  you  will  no  doubt  correct  me. 
if  I  am  in  error. 

Your  OPA  has  definitely  stated,  according 
to  the  press  reports,  that  farm  prices  must 
not  nor  will  they  be  permitted  to  be  in- 
creased. Who  then  Is  going  to  absorb  the 
increased  costs  for  us  farmers?  The  OPA 
has  also  threatened  to  roll  back  the  cost  of 
cotton  from  24  to  20  cents  that  the  farmer 
is  receiving,  while  his  cost  of  production  is 
increasing.  The  cotton  farmer  Is  only  now 
receiving  24  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor,  yet 
you  have  written  upon  the  statutes  that  60 
cents  shall  be  a  minimum  price  labor  shall 
receive  and  you  are  recommending  that  It 
should  t>e  Increased  to  75  cents  per  hour,  but 
your  OPA  wants  to  lower  the  cotton  farmers 
wages  to  20  cents  per  hour. 

Our  organization  met  with  the  Farmers 
Vigilante  Committee  of  Nebraska  recently  and 
we  are  considering  taking  a  leaf  from  the 
notebook  of  labor  and  industry  and  also 
strike  for  more  money.  We  are  also  consid- 
ering of  cutting  production — like  you  taught 
us,  with  the  pig  killing  and  wheat  fines,  until 
we  produce  only  enough  food  for  our  own 
consumption,  until  you  and  Congress  see  to 
it  that  we  get  a  price  that  will  cover  our  cost 
of  production  plus  a  little  profit. 

I  hope  your  action  will  not  drive  us  to  do 
the   things  we  would   much   rather   not   do. 
but  seif-preservatlon  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Arthur  H.  Booth. 
Secrefary-rreosiirer,  United  Farmers 
of  Illinois,  Sandoval,  III. 


to  accomplish  the  task,  we  find  it  necessary 
in  self  preservation,  to  consider  costs  rather 
than  volume. 

"Louis  Klenkk. 

"President. 
"Ecw-utrsviLLE,  III. 

"AnTHLTi  H.  Booth. 

"Secretary. 
"£axdov.\l,  III." 

"We  demand  that  the  Congress  stop  any 
further  appropriations  lor  the  continuation 
of  the  OPA.  That  Congress  also  recapture  its 
constitutional  piercgatlve  to  coin  money  and 
regulate  Its  value,  thus  ending  the  Issuance 
of  money  by  the  privately-owned  Federal  Re- 
serve Banking  System  as  a  violation  of  tho 
Constitution,  and  the  cause  of  our  present 
Inflation. 

"We  condemn  the  so-called  Roland  plan 
which  has  for  its  purpose,  regimentation  of 
agriculture  by  an  excise  tax  of  30  percent 
on  all  farm  products  sold. 

"We  demand  that  Congress  stop  any  fur- 
ther increase  In  the  public  debt,  by  curtailing 
appiopriations.  as  now  there  is  a  mortgage  of 
over  821.000  00  levied  upon  the  average  farm 
family  in  the  Nation. 

"We  condemn  the  present  Illinois  Soil  Con- 
servation Act.  as  un-American  and  socialized 
farming,  such  as  practiced  in  Germany,  Rus- 
sia and  Japan, 
i  "We  also  demand  that  our  Representatives 
In  Congress,  use  their  good  ofBce  to  pass  the 
Pace  bill  and  the  Lemke  Cost  of  Production 
bill  now  pending  before  It. 

"Did  this  12th  day  of  March  1946,  at 
Nameokl,  111. 

"Arthur  H.  Booth. 
"Secretary-Treasurer. 

"Sandoval,  III." 


Reorg&nization  of  Congress 


what    some    farmers    THINit 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  and 
the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  Hon.  Clin- 
ton   P.    Anderson,    Secretary   of    Agriculture, 
by  the  United  Farmers  of  Illinois: 
"Hon.  Clinton  P.  Anderson: 

"We,  the  farmers  ol  Illinois,  in  response 
to  the  demand  for  more  food  to  feed  the 
hungry,  realizing  the  need  thereof  for  this 
laudable  enterprise  and  a  desire  to  assist, 
yet  as  long  as  our  prices  are  below  our  cost 
of  production,  the  more  we  produce,  the  lower 
becomes  our  own  economic  status.  Until  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  adequate 
equipment  and  receive  a  price,  that  will  en- 
able us  to  pay  a  comparable  wage  with  in- 
dustrv.  in  order  to  secure  the  needed  labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  editorials: 

[From  the  Illinois  State  Journal.  Springfield. 
111.,  of  March  11,  1946 1 

"STREAMLINING"  CONGRESS 

In  recent  weeks,  the  country  has  been 
bombarded  with  many  suggestions  all  adding 
up  to  the  opinion  that  our  Federal  Congress, 
In  form  and  function,  is  weatherl>eaten.  worn, 
ob.solete.  and  therefore  needs  repairs. 

The  device  intended  to  be  applied  has  l^een 
referred  to  as  fctreamllning."  The  inference 
to  be  drawn  Is  that,  with  this  bit  of  recon- 
struction pttended  to,  :  11  will  be  well,  and 
procedures  thereafter  will  be  sound,  whole- 
some and  thoroughly  American.  In  short, 
heaven-bound. 

What  Congress  primarily  needs  is  a  de- 
cisive majority  membsrship  that  knows  con- 
gressional prerogatives  and  functions  with:n 
the  framework  of  an  ample  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  win  exercise  them  as  Congressmen, 
not  rubl)er  stamps. 

"Streamline"  advocates  would  reduce  the 
number  of  standing  committees,  al>olishing 
all  seniority  rights.  They  could  "load"  tuch 
committees  as  are  left  with  members  delib- 
erately committed  to  tlie  dictates  of  minor- 
ity pressure  groups. 

Some  25  years  ago.  a  number  of  House 
committees  were  merged  into  a  single  j  p- 
propriations    committee.      This    commute'. 
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hit  become  under  the  New  Deal,  the  most 
g  gantic  spender  In  all  human  history. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  existing  struc- 
tikre  needs  reemphasts  of  appropriations  and 
p<  rsonnel  allocations.  For  instance,  a  much 
U  rger  sta^  or  research  experts  is  needed  to 
k  -ep  the  committees  supplied  with  Informa- 
tion  gleaned  elsewhere  than  the  columns  of 
t  te  Washington  morning  daili«s,  or  via  the 
breakfast  table  commentator. 

Kg  business  and  big  labor  have  more  ex- 
tensive survey  facilities  than  Congress,  which 
called  upon  to  dispense  the  public  funds. 
Is  apparent  that  dispensations  would  not 
ten  be  so  large  if  Congressmen  were  stap- 
led with  all  the  facts  rather  than  selected 
thrust  upon  thera  by  special-interest 
gfoupa  pleading  a  case. 

It  is  apparent,  too.  that  an  eventual  saving 
b«  effected  In  our  Government  by  in- 
Xh»  Milaries  of  Congressn^en.     A  man 
not  spend  a  life  wholly  in  promoting  the 
ic   gocd   when   he  finds   it  necessary   to 
tend  part  of  his  time  running  a  private  job 
keep  bis   two  residences   and  many  ex- 
under  control.     Congressmen  have  no 
security,  and  often  retire  or  die  broke. 
In  these  important  instances  lie  the  chief 
sakneaees  of  our  Congress  today.     Radical 
r4vi*loo  of  committee  structures  Is  of  sec- 
idary  cooclderation. 

Let  Congress,  for  the  first  time  since  1932, 
in  to  behave  Itself  as  a  Congres-,  should, 
t  it  legislate  for  all  the  people,  not  the  s«g- 
nts.  Let  it  quit  atxlicatir.g  to  a  graspirig 
etecutive  branch,  only  to  discover  its  im- 
p  Jtency  when  moved  to  restore  those  lost 
p  iwers  by  a  veto-overriding  two-thirds  vote. 
Let  it  And  out  In  advance  what  our  foreign 
ctmmitment.s  are.  Instead  of  eroping  like 
/  lice  In  Wonderland,  only  to  wake  up  with  a 
s  lock  when  it  discovers  that  the  President 
)  ad  made  a  deal  which  only  Congress  had 
t  le  r.ght  to  do.  Let  It  bring  back,  then  ever- 
1  islingly  safeguard,  its  ccnstitutional  right 
t )  declare  war  and  eetabltsb  peace,  once  a  war 
1|  wun. 

I^rcm  the  Davton  (Ohio)  Journal  of  March 
5.   1»46| 

worn  Att  OTTcmrr  coivcKxsa 

The     La     F  Monroney     report     for 

reamlinuiK  e  s   Is  a   truly  admirable 

of  the  mechanical  troubles  besettmg 

national  legislative  body  along  with  rec- 

o|nmendations  for  their  correction.     It  Is  a 

commentary  that  nobody,  within  or  with- 

Congress.   expects    the    proposals    to   be 

opted. 

C   riain   features  of  the  report,  of  course, 
meet  with  instant  approval  on  Capitol 
Salaries  would  be  raised  from  $I0.0CO  to 
5.0C0,     and    an     administrative    executive 
uld  be  provided  for  each  Congressman  at 
.OCOayrar.    This  latter  would  free  the  Con- 
gressman of  much  of  the  detail  work  with 
^ich  he  now  is  burdened. 

Congressional  research  staffs  would  be  en- 
l4rged  and  strengthened  to  make  Congress 
dependent  upon  the  naturally  blamed  re- 
of  administrative  agencies.     And  Cin- 
g^Jer^men  would  be  permitted  to  Join  in  the 
retirement  system   by  contributing 
of  thetr  pay  to  the  fund. 
But  the  entire  program  might  founder  on 
recommendation."^   that   the   committee   syj- 
— worst  bottleneck  and  biggest  handicap 
eSlclent  action — be  modified.     The  report 
that   the   33   standing   committees   in 
Senate  t)e  reduced  to  18.  and  M  in  the 
to  18     Moreover.  It  suggest."  that  each 
Cbngres^man   be  limited   to  membership  on 
o  committees:  some  Senators  now  serve  on 
.  and  Representatives  on  6     Obviously,  no 
person  can  keep  alert  to  so  many  matters  at 
t4e  same  time. 

A  sinner  always  finds  it  hard  to  reform 
when  the  wages  of  sin  are  not  death,  but 
p  "wer  and  Influence  A  committee  chairman 
w  elds  considerable  Influence  not  only  over 
lejlslaUon.  but  also  in  the  executive  branch 
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of  the  Government.  What  head  of  an  execu- 
tive agency  can  afford  to  say  "no"  to  favors 
asked  by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which 
will  pass  on  legislation  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  agency? 

Also,  the  voters  back  home  are  Impressed 
when  their  Senator  or  Repres«ntative  holds 
a  chairmanship.  And.  although  there  are 
only  81  chairmen  of  standing  comnrittees  in 
Congress,  there  are  162  other  Members,  or 
even  243.  who  sec  a  chairmani-hip  not  far 
ahead  of  them  in  the  future,  if  the  gods  and 
the  voters  are  kind. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  La  Pollette-Mon- 
roney  committee  that  while  it  did  not  seek 
out  unpopular  cau.«es  in  its  report — seniority 
and  the  filibuster  were  mentioned  without 
comment — it  did  take  issue  v  1th  the  most 
Important  problem  faced  in  renovating  Con- 
gress. For  the  report  states  unequivocally. 
"No  adequate  Improvement  in  the  organim- 
tlon  of  Con?re56  can   be  ur.'  ■'   or  ef- 

fected  unless  Congress   first  ized   Its 

present  obsolete  and  overlapping  committee 
structure." 


Cut  Spending,  Not  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Washington  News  of  March  18, 
1946: 

Ct-T  SPENDIHO,    NOT   TAXES 

Most  of  US  who  have  to  pay  Federal  Income 
taxes  did  some  grousing  during  the  paper- 
work period  that  ended  Friday.  But  ma-<t  of 
ua.  according  to  the  Gallup  poll,  don't  believe 
we  got  soaked  too  hard. 

Dr  Oallups  agents  have  been  sampling 
opinion  among  income-tax  payers.  They  re- 
port that  62  percent  of  those  with  opinions 
on  the  subject  think  the  present  tax  rates 
are  fair.  However,  they  say  sentiment  has 
shifted  decidedly  since  the  war  ended.  Two 
years  ago.  90  percent  of  the  taxpayers  thought 
the  rates  were  fair:  a  year  a^o,  85  percent. 

This  change,  the  doctor  observes,  is  likely 
to  mean  that  Congrees  will  be  under  greater 
pressure  for  further  Ux  reduction  this  year 
than  In  any  recent  year,  and  that  the  Usue 
win  get  hot  in  the  November  congressional 
elections.  We  don't  doubt  it.  Tax  cutting 
is  a  time-tested  method  of  corralling  votes. 

But  we  hope  Congress  will  not  yield  to  such 
pressure. 

An  honestly  balanced  Federal  budget,  and 
a  real  start  toward  trimming  cu.  gigantic 
national  debt,  would  be  wiser  and  better  for 
all  of  us  than  another  reduction  In  our  In- 
come-tax riites.  In  the  not -so-long  run.  It 
would  save  money  for  all  of  us.  It  would 
begin  immediately  to  remove  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  causes  of  Inflation — the  Oovem- 
ments  deficit  spendltig,  which  is  priming  an 
over-primed  pump. 

This  is  no  time  to  cut  Government  reve- 
nues. 

But  it  Is  the  time  to  cut  Government 
spending  for  nonessential  activities  much 
more  deeply  than  President  Tniman  has  pro- 
poeed.  it  is  the  time  to  hold  down  and 
prune  back  the  growth  of  departments  and 
agenclee.  It  is  the  time  to  give  income-tax 
payers  firm  assurance  that  their  money  will 
not  be  squandered 

If  that  is  done,  we  believe  most  of  them 
will  continue  to  think  the  present  tax  rates 
are  fair. 


Editor  Urges  Senate  To  Reitore  Premium 
Payments  to  Housing  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
ha.<;  been  said  pro  and  con  about  the  ne- 
ces.>-ity  for  using  premium  payments  to 
secure  Increased  production  of  buildinfj 
materials  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  pro- 
vide adequate  houses  for  veterans.  The 
March  5  issue  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.  >  Vir- 
ginian-Pilot contains  as  clear  an  ex- 
planation of  this  premium-payment  plan 
as  has  been  published.  Under  permis- 
sion to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude the  editorial  from  this  progressive 
newspaper  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  of  Congress: 

Housmo  sirssiDics 

The  administration's  housing  program  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow  yesterday  when  the  House 
rejected  the  section  of  the  Patman  housing 
bill  calling  for  leCO.OOO.OOO  of  what  Housing 
Expeditor  Wyatt  calls  premiums,  another 
name  for  subsidies,  to  producers  of  i.*onstruc- 
tion  materials.  President  Truman  sent  a 
special  letter  supporting  the  subsldv  plan  to 
t;ie  Speaker  of  the  House  last  we<  k.  In  a 
Sunday  statement  Mr.  Wyatt  asserted  that 
it  IS  the  "heart  of  the  whole  hoUiUng  pro- 
gram." Without  it,  he  warned,  there  will 
be  a  failure  to  produce  "anything  like  the 
volume  "  of  materials  required  to  reach  the 
housing  goal. 

Critics  of  the  premiums  proposal  can  make 
out  a  strong  case  in  principle.  Subsidies  are 
in  general  a  form  of  economic  opiate  by 
which  the  Government  temporarily  "cure-s" 
economic  ills — at  a  deferred  heavy  ccst  to 
the  taxpayer.  The  administration  has  de- 
veloped a  habit  of  turning  to  thrm  as  an 
easy  way  out  of  pressing  difflcult.es — as  it 
currently  is  dolni;  in  regard  to  fo'xl  prices, 
using  subsidies  to  hold  down  pri:es  whr.e 
permitting  wage  increases  which  bc^  • 
But  the  subsidies  Mr.  Wyatt  and  P 
Truman  are  urging  are  of  a  somewl-at  aifler- 
ent  type  and  are  Justified  under  conditions 
In  the  housing  field. 

Mr.  Wyatt  and  President  Truman  are  talk- 
ing about  subsidies  to  be  paid,  not  to  all  pro- 
ducers of  the  materials  now  in  shortage  but 
to  the  high-cost  producers  who  cann«  t  oper- 
ate effectively  under  existing  price  ceilings. 
These  arc  the  marginal  producers  who.  If 
there  were  no  shortages,  would  be  pushed 
out  of  the  markets  by  the  more  eflklent  pro- 
ducers. It  U  a  qtiestlon.  as  Representative 
MoNBONrr  has  put  It,  of  paying  them  suffi- 
cient subsidies  to  give  them  a  profit  margin  to 
get  additional  production  in  a  perio<l  of  acute 
need  for  Just  that.  The  propose'l  premi- 
ums. In  brief,  are  comparable  to  tliose  paid 
during  the  war  to  high-cost  prodiKets  of  stra- 
tegic  metals   like  copper. 

The  alternative  is  to  give  way  on  the  price 
line  for  all  the  producers— which  would 
mean  that  the  low-cost  manufarturi>r8  would 
get  unduly  large  profits  and  the  prices  that 
would  have  to  be  charged  for  all  new  housing 
unlU  would  rise.  The  subsidy  plan  offers  a 
means  of  giving  both  the  subsidized  and  non- 
subsldlzed  producers  a  normal  rate  of 
profit  while  price  ceilings  are  matnUlned. 
If  the  House  does  not  reconsider  lU  hasty 
action  yesterday,  put  over  by  a  Republic.in- 
•outhern  Demx-rat  coalition,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  restore  the  kev  subsidy 
plan  to  the  bM  as  a  whole. 
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Ship  Sales  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OF  NEW  JER-ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20, 1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  for  March 
20.  1946: 

P.TrsiDENT  Defends  Ship  Disposal  Act — Ad- 
mits Fu\ws  Etrr  Says  Sfiuation  Called  for 
Immediate  Action 

Washington.  March  19.— President  Tru- 
man was  awar  of  the  flaws  in  the  ship  sales 
bill  as  he  signed  the  measure  but  under  pres- 
ent conditions  he  reasons  that  "all  we  can 
do  is  to  take  the  best  we  can  get  and  try  to 
mar.e  It  wo:k.  JU5t  as  we  tried  to  make  an 
Impossible  surplus  property  sales  bill  work." 

The  Presidents  views  on  the  Merchant  Ship 
Snles  Act  Were  made  known  to  Representative 
Wicclesv/okth  (Republican,  Massachusetts!. 
a  critic  of  the  legislation  In  inserting  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Massachusetts  Republican  called 
attention  to  the  specific  objections  to  the 
legislation  which  he  voiced  in  the  House  prior 
to  Its  passpge. 

FEARED    tear's    DELAY 

Expressing  appreciation  for  Representative 
WiccLEswoBTH  s  Comments  on  the  legislation 
in  a  letter  dated  March  7,  the  President  in  a 
reply,  dated  March  11.  sa  d  in  part: 

"The  legislation,  of  course,  has  provisions 
that  maybe  are  not  ideal,  but  this  bill  has 
been  so  long  delayed  and  the  necessity  for 
the  disposal  of  our  surplus  merchant  marine 
equipment  in  some  manner  is  so  great  that 
I  lelt  it  was  better  to  sign  the  bill  than  to 
wait  probably  another  year  to  get  a  better 
one. 

"This  legislation  should  have  l)een  on  the 
law  book  previous  to  VE-day  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  'he  committee  never  could 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  sort  of  a  bill 
necessary  to  be  passed.  I  regret  this  very 
much  but  It  seems  under  present  conditions 
all  we  can  do  is  to  take  the  best  we  can  get 
and  try  to  make  it  work.  Just  as  we  tried  to 
make  an  impossible  surplus  property  sales 
bill  work  " 

Chairman  Wicglesworth  had  called  atten- 
tion to  the  recent  finding  by  the  Comptroller 
General  that  over  $5,822,000,000  had  been  im- 
properly accounted  for  by  WSA  and  the  Mari- 
time Commission  He  added  that  the  situa- 
tion has  been  "so  bad  as  to  call  imperatively 
for  a  thorough  accounting  and  audit  by  the 
Comptroller  General  and  for  thorough  inter- 
nal reorganization." 


NathaBie!  Leverone 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIV^ES 

Wednesday.  March  20,  1946 

Mr,  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time ayo  a  Member  of  the  House  made 
reference  to  a  certain  group  called  the 
National      Association      for      Christian 


Leadership  and  spoke  rather  ungener- 
ously of  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  organ- 
ization, namely.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Leverone, 
of  Chicago. 

I  have  had  some  acquaintance  with 
the  work  of  this  association  and  have 
attended  a  number  of  its  meetings.  The 
observations  which  were  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago 
prompted  me  to  look  even  more  closely 
at  this  organization  and  its  ob.jectives 
and  I  became  even  more  deeply  im- 
pressed with  its  work  and  with  its  pur- 
poses. 

It  is  composed  principally  of  business- 
men and  men  in  public  life.  It  embraces 
people  of  every  faith  and  creed.  It  is  a 
group  that  has  sought  to  appraise  the 
problems  of  the  world  and  of  cur  own 
country  impartially  and  unselfishly  and 
to  seek  a  remedy  for  the  ferment,  the 
unrest,  the  bewilderment  that  exists  in 
the  world  today.  It  is  devoting  itself  to 
a  return  to  religion,  to  a  revitslization 
of  faith,  to  the  application  of  spiritual 
values  to  our  problems,  and  to  ei  recap- 
ture of  those  values  which  are  so  indis- 
pensable to  a  reordering  of  the  world 
and  the  achievement  of  peace  both  in  the 
world  and  at  home.  Never  has  there 
been  a  need  for  such  unselfish  service  as 
that  to  which  the  National  A.s^ociation 
for  Christian  Leadership  ha:_  been  de- 
voting its  efforts  and  rc^^ources. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  group  is  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Leverone,  of  Chicagc.  He  is 
an  outstanding  businessman  who  is  held 
in  highest  esteem  in  his  community,  his 
State,  and  in  the  Nation.  For  years  Mr. 
Leverone  has  given  so  freely  of  his  time, 
his  vast  talent,  and  his  resources  to  this 
work  and  to  a  host  of  other  philanthropic 
endeavors.  He  served  so  long  and  faith- 
fully as  president  of  the  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries in  the  interest  of  the  underprivi- 
leged. He  served  as  president  of  a  group 
known  as  Common  Ground  and  in  that 
capacity  became  so  well  and  widely 
known  for  his  philanthropies. 

Even  in  the  field  of  unselfish  and  un- 
rewarded public  service  his  name  stands 
high.  Daring  the  war  he  headed  the 
Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  for  the  State  cf  Illinois 
and  under  his  skillful  direction  the  con- 
servation drives  for  materials  of  all  kinds 
that  were  so  essential  to  the  v.ar  effort 
achieved  a  monumental  success.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  State  Appeal 
Board  under  the  Selective  S?rvice  System 
and  performed  a  notable  work.  He  was 
also  designated  as  the  head  of  the  Air 
Corps  Recruiting  Division  for  Illinois  and 
the  results  achieved  speak  so  eloquently 
of  his  labors  in  this  field. 

I  have  known  Nathaniel  Leverone  inti- 
mately for  a  great  many  years  and  can 
testify  not  only  to  his  patriotic  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  his  country  and  his 
interest  in  the  well-being  of  his  fellow 
men  but  also  to  the  high  esteem  in  which 
he  is  universally  held.  This  Nation  can 
in  truth  and  in  fact  be  grateful  for  men 
like  Nathaniel  Leverone  who  so  clearly 
perceive  the  problems  of  the  day  and 
then  so  willingly  and  unselfishly  devote 
themselves  to  those  spiritual  and  moral 
endeavors  wherein  we  may  find  the  only 
true  and  enduring  remedy  for  our  diffi- 


culties. Because  of  this  I  felt  quite  dis- 
tressed over  the  thoughtless  and  unwar- 
ranted observations  which  were  made 
some  weeks  ago  on  the  floor  of  this  body 
by  one  of  our  colleagues. 


Helena  (Mont.)  Aerie  No.  16  Accords 
Recognition  to  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  con.sent 
granted  to  me  by  the  House.  I  am  happy 
to  include  with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Helena  Aerie 
No.  16  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 
This  great  organization  is  to  l)e  com- 
mended for  its  foresight  in  according 
recognition  to  an  outstanding  leader  and 
also  for  the  principles  which  both  he 
and  it  believed  in.  This  resolution  gives 
due  cognizance  to  a  great  President,  a 
man  who  believed  in  the  people  and  who 
shewed  by  his  administration  that  the 
welfare  of  the  fieople  was  always  upi>er- 
mcst  in  his  mind.  A  magnificent  leader 
is  gone  but  a  great  people  and  a  great 
fraternal  organization,  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles,  will  always  remember 
him  and  his  accomplishments. 

'Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

"Heiena  Aerie  No,  16. 

"Helena,  Mont 

"Whereas  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  served 
as  President  of  the  United  States  from  lilarch 
4.  1933.  until  his  untimely  death  on  April 
12.  1945.  having  been  elected  to  four  succes- 
sive terms,  and  having  become  the  flrstAmer- 
ican  President  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens 
with  more  than  the  traditional  two  terms; 
and 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  assumed  (.1- 
fice  during  the  depressicn,  one  of  the  great 
domestic  crises  in  the  Nation's  history,  and  by 
wise,  courageous,  and  humanitarian  leader- 
ship restored  confidence  and  faith  in  Amer- 
ica: and 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  championed 
the  cause  of  the  workingmen  of  America  and 
ushered  In  a  new  era  of  consideration  for  the 
rights  of  labor  and  the  common  man;  and 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  espoused 
and  signed  the  National  Social  Security  Act. 
generally  recognized  as  the  greatest  social 
measure  In  American  history,  climaxing  a  14- 
year  educational  campaign  by  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  In  behalf  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral old-age-security  legislation;  and 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  awakened 
cur  Nation  to  the  menace  of  fascism  to  our 
free  institutions  and  our  very  existence  as  a 
free  people,  and  led  America  and  Its  al)ies. 
the  United  Nations,  in  the  mightiest  world 
struggle  for  human  freedom,  culminating  in 
the  unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  and 
In  decisive  victories  over  Japan;  and 

"Whereas  President  Roosevelt  charted  a 
course  for  preventing  future  wars,  by  means 
of  a  permanent  world  peace  organization, 
economic  cooperation,  and  international  good 
will,  thereby  embodying  during  the  most 
critical  period  in  modern  history  the  hopes, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  ideals  of  his  fellow 
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JonntrTmen,   and   the   opprwaad   peoples  ot 
ite  entire  world,  and 

Whereas  Franklin  Delano  RoofleveU  la  aa- 
lured  an  unmortal  place  In  world  bUtory. 
md  win  earn  the  gratitude  of  American  gen- 
>ratlona  yet  to  cxnae.  and  the  wt<ii  aatf 
iffection  of  free  peoples  In  all  landa:  Now, 
here  J  ore.  be  It 

"ReiMlnd.  That  Helena  Aerie.  No  1«.  Fra- 
mruml  Order  uf  Eaglca.  hereby  reapecUully 
>etu»on  the  Cungreas  of  the  United  States 
o  designate  January  SO.  the  birth  date  of 
^r:iiikliu  Delano  Roosevelt,  as  a  national 
;uliday 
"Respectfully  submitted. 

"Faainc  liuvaar. 
'MuEBOCK  P.  McRai. 
■■Hei««t  Loble. 
"Heaolution  CommtUee,  Helena 
Aerte,  No.   16." 
The    above    Is    a    true    copy    of    resolution 
Miapted   by   Helena  Aerie.  No.   16.  Fraternal 
)rder  uf  Bagles.  at  their  regular  meeting,  the 
ith  dnv  of  March  1946. 
Attest: 

I  J  NcviLL.  Secretary. 


Coufrest  AsJied  To  Face  Hoiisiac  Itsac 
Squmrely — Boston  Herald  Urfcs  Speed 
in  Passace  of  Patman  Bill 


Editorial  Says  Confressional  Action  Only 
Hope  in  Housinf  Siiortaf  e 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXA.S 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
he  grass  root^  of  the  country  there  is 
oxning  an  incieasmg  demand  that  Con- 
:ress  do  something  creative  toward  sup- 
)lyin(f  the  need  for  veterans'  housinp. 

Under   permission   to  extend   my   re- 
marks in  the  Congressicnal  Record.  I 
!  houJd  hke  to  include  an  editorial.     It 
5  typical  of  the  expression  of  the  people. 
t  comes  from  one  of  the  able  n?w.spapers 
<f  the   Midwest,  the  Hamilton    <Ohio) 
ournal-News: 

CUESCKNCT   ROtTaUfG 

The  emergency  housing  bill  fostered  by 
( oagrasaman  Patman.  which  is  now  before 
<  angiMa.  repreaente  the  hope  of  the  Amen- 
c  ux  people  fur  low-cost  housing.  It  adAD  rep- 
r  :aeot«  the  answer  of  the  American  people  to 
tHe  returning  veterans  who  can  find  no 
6  iUable  places  to  live  in  a  price  range  they 
c  in  allord  to  pay. 

Opposltioo  has  developed  to  the  placing  of 

»ULng5  on  all  bousing,  new  and  old.  Cp- 
I  oaltion  to  this  proposal  has  co'ne  from  all 
1  Inds  of  special-interest  groups.  But  il  ceil- 
l  igs  are  not  placed  on  hoxutng.  there  will  be 
10  need  to  Increase  production  of  housing 
1  he  prices  will  be  far  beyond  the  amount  of 
t  loney  the  average  individual  can  pay. 

Housing  Expediter  Wilson  Wyatl  has  placed 
g  reat  emphasis  upon  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
l  latiun.  The  President  in  his  letter  to 
fi  peaker  RATstraN  made  a  special  plea  for 
s  ibsidies  and  prtce  ceillngti  on  all  houses. 
I  Congressman  Patmans  bill  falls  to  be 
pissed  In  its  entirety,  the  shoruge  of  low- 
c  *t  housing  will  continue  unabated. 

If.  as  JoscPH  W.  MABTTif.  Jr  .  of  IfasM- 
c  msettj.  aays.  -all  of  us  want  more  houses 
bjt  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how 
«  e  should  go  about  it."  It  would  be  wise  for 
tie  Representatives  to  reeolve  their  differ- 
« leca  erf  opinion  and  do  something  creative 
*  ward  supplying  these  wants.  A  substitute 
b  II  which  would  eliminste  both  price  ceil- 
»nd    subeidies    certainly    la    not    the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATBIIAN 

or  TBzas 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Friday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  legisla- 
tion designed  to  speed  the  President's 
hoiising  program  has  novi  been  before 
the  Congress  since  November  20.  1945. 
Pull  and  extended  hearings  have  been 
held  on  it.  but  the  House  saw  f^t  to  elim- 
inate two  of  its  most  Important  provi- 
sions: One  to  hold  down  speculation  in 
real  estate,  and  the  other  to  spur  pro- 
duction of  sorely  needed  buildinc  mate- 
rials. Newspapers  over  the  country  are 
becoming  restive  over  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  is  still  going  through  legisla- 
tive channels. 

Under  permis,sion  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Concrcssional  REcufto.  I 
should  like  to  include  an  editorial  from 
one  of  the  most  responsible  newspapers 
of  New  England — the  Boston.  Mass.. 
Herald— which  points  up  this  problem  in 
strong  terms: 

HocaiKC  A  NicxssrrT 

To  every  veteran  and  nonveteran  who  has 
tried  to  rent  an  apMriment  or  a  house  in  the 
i  'or   two.   or.   if   he   is   even    bolder. 

a  .  cl  to  build  a  new  home,  the  housing 
problem  is  at  least  as  Important  as  the  nylon 
scarcity  Doubling  up.  to  which  many 
families  and  their  In-laws  have  been  com- 
pelled to  resort,  ts  barmleas  as  a  temporary 
device.  But  one  dislikes  to  thmk  what  the 
effect  of  its  IndsOnlte  continuance  will  be  on 
young  married  eooplea  and  their  hopes  for 
chUdren  and  an  Independent  family  life. 
Thus  Congress  must  realize  that  It  is  dealing 
with  no  theoretical  problem,  but  with  a 
factual  situation  of  Immediate  concern  to 
many  of  our  people. 

The  basic  point  at  issue  is  how  two  or  three 
million  new  homes  can  l)e  built  without  In- 
flating their  prices  beyond  the  reach  of  most 
young  veterans  In  iu  housing  bUl  the  ad- 
ministration undertook  to  do  this  through 
the  authorization  of  a  seoo.OOO.OOO  subsidy, 
to  be  paid  to  building  material  manufac- 
turers and  others  In  lieu  of  raising  OPA  ceil- 
liifs.  This,  in  President  Truman's  opinion, 
was  the  heart  of  the  bill.  It  was  also  the 
mopt  questionable  part  of  It.  for  It  extended 
the  dangerous  subsidy  principle  Into  another 
section  of  our  economy. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  through  a 
coalition  of  southern  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, removed  the  subsidy  and  In  Its 
stead  gave  the  Housing  Expediter.  Mr.  Wyatt. 
authority  to  set  ptlees  on  building  materials 
through  the  OPA.  Opponents  of  the  original 
bUl  maintain  that  Mr.  Wyatt  can  raise  prices 
to  levels  sufflcient  to  induce  greater  produc- 
tion of  liuiber  and  other  needed  materials, 
and  then  hold  the  line.  Priorities  by  Presi- 
dential order  would  restrict  allocation  of  such 
materials  to  residential  building.  The 
amended  bill  would  also  place  ceUing  prices 
on  all  hotises  built  imder  the  program,  to 
prevent  speculaUon  In  their  sale  and  resale. 

Neither  the  subsidy  scheme  nor  the  lif  ted- 
ceiling  plan  Is  ideal.  Both  are  admittedly 
expediencies,  with  possibly  Injtirlous  results 
unlees  rigidly  controlled.  But  the  essential 
thing  Is  that  the  Senate  and  House  agree  on 
the  matter  as  soon  as  poaslble  and  get  the 


actual  building  under  way.  Rep.-esentatlve 
Patman,  of  Texas,  who  sponsored  the  bill  In 
the  House  and  who  stubtK>rnly  fought  the 
many  tbaa^m  iMkk  In  it  before  It  was  passed, 
regards  the  House  measure  as  at  least  "a  long 
and  substantial  step  In  the  right  direction" 
The  Senate  ibould  take  the  remaning  step* 
quickly.  There  are  pttople  waitu.i;.  virtually 
on  the  doorsteps,  of  these  new  hoiises  now. 


Amvets 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

or    MAKTLA.ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN TATU'ES 
Wednesday.  March  20  1946 

Mr  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  an  ar- 
ticle that  appeared  in  an  Army  news- 
paper, conceminc  the  Amveti — Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  n 

Amvets  l.>  the  larpest  veterans  organ- 
ization that  has  come  cut  of  this  war. 
Here  is  their  program  aims  and  achieve- 
ments: 

IPrcm  Service  Stripe.  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital.  Washington.  D.  C  .  of  March  18. 
1946 1 

amucAM  vrrcKANS  or  world  war  ii  back  ide.'vs 
wrrM  ACTio.s 

American  Veterans  of  World  Wa.-  n.  tabbed 
as  Amvets.  unequivocally  believes  In  the 
American  way.  It  backs  Its  convictions  with 
a  challenge  and  perpetuates  its  Ideas  with 
action 

Established  at  a  meeting  In  Kansas  City. 
Mo  ■  on  December  9-VO.  1944.  through  the 
merger  of  Independent  veterans  groups  from 
every  section  of  the  Nation.  Amvets  derived 
its  first  nucleus  from  a  united  will  to  pre^rve 
the  rights  for  which  Its  members  had  fought 
on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 

Inspired  by  youthful  and  coura?eou.s  lead- 
ers, the  group  held  Its  first  olBclal  Amvet 
convention  In  October  of  1945.  and  there 
elected  to  Its  command  Jack  W.  Hardy,  a 
Los  Angeles  attorney,  and  set  forth  through 
a  constitution  Its  resolve  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  free  men  In  a  free  eocleiy  and  to 
enhance  the  possibility  of  postwar  success 
by  reiterating  In  its  preamble  the  Iwslc  truths 
which  170  years  ago  were  held  to  be  la- 
ajlenable  and  self-evident. 

At  the  1915  convention  the  de!c»;ates  unan- 
imously proclaimed  they  would  "safeguard 
the  principles  of  freedom,  liberty,  and  justice 
for  all"  and  would  ■•promote  the  cause  of 
perpetual  peace  and  good  %Ml  Jmoug  na- 
tions" and  would  "maintain  inviolate  the 
freedom  of  our  country '•  and  fledged  "to 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  cau.se  of  mutual 
assistance."  ^ 

The  record  stands : 

1.  National  leaders  of  the  Amvets  first  sug- 
gested that  a  GI  delegate  sit  on  the  United 
States  committee  appointed  to  attend  the 
Sa.i  Francisco  United  Nations  Conference. 
The  State  Department  followed  with  the  sub- 
sequent appointment  of  Comdr.  Harold  Stas- 
sen  and  the  statement  that;  Commander 
Stasscn  "will  fully  represent  th«'  point  of 
view  of  men  who  have  been  serving  over- 
seas." 

2  Following  charges  by  an  Amvet  leader. 
corporations  and  individuals  representing  75 
percent  of  the  total  volume  of  business  In 
the  artificial -limb  Industry  were  indicted 
by  a  District  grand  jury  for  conspiracy  to 
fix  high  and  unreasonable  prices  f**  the  sale 


of  artificial  limbs  to  veterans.  The  Indict* 
ment  charged  violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act. 

3  Consequential  to  an  Amvet  official's  pen- 
waged  fight  through  the  Congressional 
Record.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  chief  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  won  a  "new  deal"  in 
medical  care  for  veterans.  The  victory  was 
consummated  when  President  Truman  signed 
a  bill  authorizing  an  Independent,  nonmlli- 
tary  medical  corps  for  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. 

4.  The  legislative  representative  of  Amvets 
led  the  battle  to  provide  mall  courses  and 
hospital  schooling  for  tubercular  and  other 
World  War  II  veterans  hospitalized  for  pro- 
tracted periods  of  time. 

5.  As  a  result  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
through  congressional  channels  by  the 
Amvfis  legislative  representative.  J.  H.  Lelb, 
the  application  form  for  hospital  treatment 
or  domiciliary  care  for  veterans  was  cut  from 
four  pages  to  one  and  one-quarter  pages. 
Throughout,  the  form  was  streamlined,  giv- 
ing the  veteran  a  better  deal. 

6.  It  was  following  a  vigorous  and  scorch- 
ing campaign  by  an  Amvet  leader  that  Gen- 
eral Hlnes.  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
was  removed  and  the  appointment  of  Gen- 
eral Bradley  brought  about. 

7.  An  Amvet  leader  started  the  long  argu- 
ment which  resulted  in  the  proposed  change 
of  the  Navy  uniform.  His  investigation  re- 
vealed that  the  black  neckerchief  which 
sailors  drape  about  their  necks  represented 
a  continuous  mourning  for  Lord  Nelson,  hero 
of  the  British  Navy.  The  13  trouscr  buttons 
commemorate  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies, 
while  the  three  white  collar  stripes  were  for 
the  three  sea  victories  of  Lord  Nelson. 

8.  The  efforts  of  an  Amvet  leader  launched 
the  campaign  to  pay  iump  insurance  sums. 
General  Bradley  Is  now  In  back  of  the  plan 
and  legislation  is  now  being  initiated. 

9.  Amvet  posts  throughout  the  Nation 
have  backed  campaigns  to  give  veterans  a 
chance  to  buy  surplus  Government  housing 
property.  In  Washington.  D.  C.  the  organi- 
sation's national  headquarters  site,  an  Am- 
vet group  has  submitted  a  bid  for  McLean 
Garden.s,  an  $11,000,000  Government  tract. 

10.  The  national  legislative  director  of 
Amvets  started  the  initial  discussion  and  ac- 
tion advocating  the  building  of  a  veterans' 
medical  center  In  the  capital.  Following  a 
letter  the  national  legislative  director  had 
sent  to  President  Truman.  General  Bradley 
endorsed  the  plan  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  now  conducting  site  surveys. 

And  the  record  continues  as  evidence  of 
the  vigilance  of  leaders  of  an  organization 
determined  to  abide  by  its  slogan,  "We  fought 
together,  now  let  us  build  together." 

Culminating  a  2-day  national  executive 
committee  and  State  commanders'  session 
In  the  National  Capital  February  23-24.  1946. 
the  body  again  faced  the  current  Issues  at 
hand  and  resolved  to  continue  to  wage  Its 
home-front  campaign  to  preserve  the  demo- 
cratic function  and  democratic  rights  of  man 
and  to  stand  stalwartly  against  fascism  and 
communism. 

The  committee  pledged  to  continue  Its  In- 
sistence that  bona  fide  World  War  II  combat 
veterans  be  appointed  to  the  'Jnlted  States 
United  Nations  delegation;  to  ask  for  the 
maintenance  of  price  controls  until  such  a 
time  as  supply  meets  demand,  and  to  ask 
the  State  Department  to  make  its  foreign 
policy  clear  to  the  Nation. 

Amvets.  In  cadence  with  the  times,  has  as 
its  third  vice  commander  a  woman  Marine 
Corps  veteran,  and  Is  organizing  auxiliary 
posts  In  every  State. 

Each  of  the  many  hundreds  of  Amvet  posts 
throughout  the  Nation  Is  a  rampart  of  the 
way  of  life  to  which  American  soldiers  were 
dedicated  during  World  War  II  and  is  (hedged 
to  a  course  neither  prolabor  nor  antilabor— 
but  proveteran. 


Answering:  Attacks  on  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFlKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATI VES 

Wednesday,  March  20.  li>46 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am 
inserting  a  radio  address  which  I  expect 
to  deliver  tonight  over  Station  WMAL 
answering  attacks  on  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

My  fellow  Americans.  In  obedience  to  what 
I  consider  a  duty  to  my  country.  I  have  come 
tonight  to  speak  to  you  In  terms  jou  can  all 
understand  on  some  of  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions that  ever  affected  our  national  welfare. 
Questions  that  rise  high  above  the  scramble 
for  party  vantage  or  the  noisy  clamor  of 
men  for  place  and  power.  Questions  that 
vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  every  individual 
under  the  American  flag.  Questions  that 
will  affect  the  welfare  of  our  children  for 
generations  to  come. 

For  fear  that  you  did  not  get  my  name. 
I  repeat  It.  This  is  John  Rankin  a  Meml>er 
of  Congress  from  Mississippi,  cliairman  of 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation,  and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  the 
man  you  have  heard  maligned,  misrepre- 
sented, and  abused  in  broken  English  for  the 
last  several  years.  I  am  speak. ng  to  you 
from  the  Nation's  Capital  at  Washington. 

I  will  not  take  time  to  answer  those  smear 
attacks  that  have  been  made  en  me  over 
this  network,  or  elsewhere.  There  Is  no 
other  man  In  public  life  today  who  has  been 
smeared,  misrepresented,  and  abused  by  the 
enemies  of  our  country  and  their  fellow- 
travelers  more  than  I  have  over  the  radio,  in 
the  press,  magazines,  books,  and  cartoons. 
Why  Is  this?  Why  do  these  subversive  ele- 
ments and  individuals  center  their  attacks 
on  me?  I'll  tell  you  why.  It  Is  because  I 
have  stood  niy  ground,  refused  to  be  Intimi- 
dated by  them,  and  continued  to  expcsa  their 
subversive  designs.  As  I  said.  I'll  aot  attempt 
to  answer  tho.se  personal  attacks  on  me  at 
this  time.  Most  of  them  are  so  flagrant  that 
they  answer  themselves.  Thcj  American 
people  are  getting  wise  to  tho  loathsome 
tactics  of  these  enemies  within  our  gates. 

But  I  do  propose  to  answer  some  of  the 
attacks  that  are  now  being  made  against  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  a 
standing  committee  of  the  American  Con- 
gress on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  present  Con- 
gress. I  secured  the  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives creating  the  Committee  en  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  with  the  power  to  investigate, 
subpena  witnesses  and  administer  oaths,  as 
well  as  the  power  to  report  legislation.  Why 
did  I  take  such  a  step?  I  did  it  for  the  safety 
of  my  country,  which  was  being  betrayed  by 
its  enemies  at  home  while  our  brave  young 
men  were  fighting  and  dying  ill  over  the 
world  to  protect  it  from  our  enemies  abroad. 

That  committee  is  the  watch  clog  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions.  It  is  the  sentinel  on  the 
housetop,  if  you  please,  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect our  country  from  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  disloyal  elements  within  our 
gates. 

It  has  been  very  careful,  and  its  Investi- 
gators have  been  very  careful  not  to  trespass 
upon  the  rights  of  patriotic  Americans,  or 
anyone  else  who  is  not  engaged  In  subversive 


activities.  Let  me  say  now.  with  all  the 
emphasis  at  my  command,  that  no  patriotic 
American  need  fear  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities;  and  I  might  add.  that 
no  patriotic  American  need  fear  the  FBI,  or 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  And, 
in  my  opinion,  no  >  well -Informed  patriotic 
American  does  fear  them. 

But  there  is  an  element  In  this  country, 
many  of  whom  have  flooded  In  here  in  vio- 
lation of  our  Immigration  laws,  who  are 
scheming  in  every  possible  way  to  under- 
mine and  destroy  our  form  of  government, 
as  well  as  our  Americart  way  of  life,  who  do 
fear  both  this  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  and  the  FBI;  and  their  fears  are 
well  founded,  for  we  are  on  their  trails.  That 
is  the  reason  for  these  attacks  on  us. 

They  are  aided  and  abetted  by  a  few  native 
Communists,  crackpots,  parlor  pinks,  foreign 
spies,  fifth  columnists,  and  fellow  travelers 
who  parade  as  real  Americans,  hut  whose  ac- 
tivities will  not  stand  the  light  of  honest  In- 
vestigation. They  want  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  abolished  and  the 
FBI  destroyed. 

Why?  Why  do  they  object  to  having  their 
activities  investigated?  In  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ  they  prefer  darkness  to  light  "because 
their  deeds  are  evil." 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  time  when  the 
burglars,  the  bootleggers,  the  thieves,  and 
other  outlaws  and  their  sympathizers  did 
not  want  the  grand  Jury  abolished?  Well, 
this  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
Is  the  grand  Jury  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  un-American  elements,  that  use  mys- 
terious ways  their  perfidy  to  perform,  are 
anxious  to  see  it  abolished,  it  Is  being  at- 
tacked by  ever>'  Fascist  element  and  every 
Communist  front  organization  In  America. 
Remember  that  fascism  or  nazlsm  and  com- 
munism are  merely  symptoms  of  the  same 
disease.  One  Is  the  fever  and  the  other  is 
the  chill  of  a  dying  civilization.  They  are 
all  out  to  overthrow  this  Government. 

The  head  of  the  Communist  Party  In  testi- 
fying before  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  recently  admitted  on  oath  to  mak- 
ing the  following  statement — listen  to  this — 
here  is  what  he  said: 

"No  Communist,  no  matter  how  many  votes 
he  should  secure  In  a  national  election,  could, 
even  If  he  would,  become  President  of  the 
present  Government.  When  a  Communlct 
heads  a  government  of  the  United  States 
(and  that  day  will  come  Just  as  surely  as  the 
sun  rises),  that  government  will  not  be  a 
capitalistic  government,  but  a  Soviet  govern- 
ment, and  behind  this  government  will  stand 
the  Red  Army  to  enforce  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat." 

What  do  they  mean  by  a  capitalistic  gov- 
ernment? What  do  they  mean  when  they 
say  they  are  out  to  destroy  capitalism? 

What  they  mean  by  the  capltalUtlc  system 
Is  our  economic  system,  that  enables  a  man 
to  own  his  home,  his  farm,  his  store,  his 
factory,  or  his  fllllng  station.  In  other 
words,  these  Communists  want  to  destroy  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  to  set  up  In  Its 
place  a  Soviet  system  where  everyone  would 
simply  be  a  slave  of  the  state,  or  the  servant 
of   a  set   of  self-appointed   commissars. 

They  want  to  destroy  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  system  of  free  enterprise,  our  In- 
dividual freedom  and  set  up  a  system  of 
slavery,  the  like  of  which  this  country  ha.*, 
never  seen.  Remember  It  was  our  system  cf 
free  enterprise  that  provided  the  materials 
to  win  this  war;  and  It  was  the  courage  and 
daring  of  our  American  boys  that  brought 
about  the  vlr/ory. 

Communism  Is  based  upon  hatred  for 
Christianity.  The  two  can  never  live  to- 
gether In  the  same  atmosphere.  The  con- 
flict Is  now  on.  testing  whether  our  Christian 
civilization  is  to  survive,  or  whether  atheistic 
communism  Is  to  sweep  us  back  Into  the  dark 
ages  of  the  pre-Christian  era,  and  wipe  out 
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the  mcwt  glorious  ciTilizatlon  mankind  has 
ever  knoivn. 

Do  not  deceive  yourselves.  We  must  take 
our  choice  between  those  two  Ideologies. 

My  choice  Is  already  made.  I  prefer  our 
Cbrlatian  civilization  with  Its  system  of  free 
fMvcrniner.t,  human  liberty,  and  hope  of  a 
hereafter. 

These  are  the  things  the  Communists  are 
out  to  destroy. 

When  you  get  after  them  they  either  whine 
antl-Semitism  or  cry  persecution  or  racial 
biaa.  yet  they  have  their  agents  and  fellow 
travelers  going  ail  over  the  country  stirring 
up  race  trouble  between  the  white  and  col- 
ored people.  Look  what  they  are  doing  today 
in  Columbia.  Tenn.  They  did  the  same  thing 
In  Detroit.  Mich.  They  are  the  worst  ene- 
mies the  Negro  ever  had.  What  do  they  care 
bow  many  Negroee.  or  how  many  white  Amer- 
icar^.  get  killed  if  It  wUl  help  them  to  stir 
up  trouble  and  promote  their  efforts  to 
change  this  country  from  a  free  Christian 
republic  to  an  atheistic  Karl  Marx  dlctator- 
Rhip"*  I  have  before  me  ^  booklet  they  are 
circulating,  enutled  "The  Negro  In  Soviet 
America."  They  are  telling  the  Negroes  that 
they  are  going  to  set  up  a  Negro  soviet  In  the 
Southern  States.  They  are  urging  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  to  make  every  citizen  regi£ter  bis 
Inarms  or  turn  them  In.  so  they  will  know 
what  to  expect  when  they  start  trouble. 

One  of  the  top-flight  employees  In  the 
State  Department.  In  duscusslng  communism 
or  what  he  called  people  with  "strong  pro- 
soviet  leanings."  said: 

"I  can  conceive  of  no  American  In  his  right 
mind  who  would  want  to  live  under,  or  see 
perpetuated  or  extended  to  additional  coun- 
tries, a  system  of  government  which  main- 
tains Itself  by  police  methods  and  terrorism. 
which  suppresses  every  right  and  liberty  that 
we  regard  aa  easentiai  to  our  community  life. 
and  which  m  Its  International  relations  em- 
ploys fraud  and  duplicity  aa  everyday 
SoethoCB." 

I  wlah  everyone  else  In  a  key  position  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll  felt  that  way  about  it, 
and  would  help  ua  clean  house. 

If  these  people  are  not  engaged  In  subver- 
sive acuvluea.  why  do  they  object  to  the 
FBI,  or  the  Investigators  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities,  seeing  their 
books. 

Thty  alao  want  to  get  rid  of  the  NaUonal 
Guard  in  the  various  States.  Why?  Simply 
b«cauac  that  would  render  the  peoples  of  the 
▼arious  States  helpless  in  case  uf  trouble 

These  subversive  elements  are  organizing 
these  Communist  front  organizations  with 
laudable  pretenses  and  high-sounding,  or 
innocent-sounding  names.  In  order  to  delude 
innocent  people  Into  Joining  them,  or  con- 
tributing to  their  support,  while  they  ex- 
tend their  plans  for  revolution  by  stirring 
up  strife  and  race-hatred  and  undermining 
American  institutions.  They  are  aided  and 
abetted,  aa  I  said,  by  these  foreign  spies,  fifth 
columnists,  parlor  pinks,  and  fellow  trav- 
elers, many  of  whom.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  are 
on   the  Federal   pay   roll. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  At  one  time 
we  had  the  finest  counter-intelligence  system 
in  the  world,  to  investigate  every  Individual 
who  was  plRced  in  anything  like  a  key  position 
In  connection  with  our  armed  forces.  In 
Wu^ot  1943  certain  offlclaLs  In  the  counter- 
lBMm*nce  service  were  Informed  that  the 
Communists  had  started  a  campaign  for  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  counter-lntellifrence 
in  the  American  Army  Over  the  protest  of 
many  of  us.  Including  Mr  Dies,  the  then 
chairman  cf  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities,  that  group  succeeded, 
and  today  our  counter-intelligence  system  in 
the  War  Department  is  but  a  sad  memory; 
and  Communists  have  been  rnmmlsslnniU  in 
Ihal  department,  and  placed  In  positions  to 
rurnish  all  the  information  these  foreign 
ipiee  are  now  trying  to  secure. 

We  have  Just  won  a  great  war.  and  we  do 
ttot  want  another  one.     Germany.  Italy,  and 


Japan  are  at  our  feet,  and  we  are  meting  out 
punishment  to  those  individuals  deemed  re- 
sponsible for  that  conflict  and  its  inhuman 
cruelties.  While  that  is  going  on.  these  sub- 
versive elements  here  at  home  are  borli^ 
from  within,  and  planting  the  dynamite  of 
destruction  under  the  very  foundations  of 
that  Government  which  America's  brave  and 
generous  sons  poured  out  their  life's  blood 
to  defend. 

My  party  is  in  power,  and  I  call  upon  ei»ery 
official  cf  this  Government,  from  the  Presi- 
dent on  down,  to  Join  us  In  our  efforts  to 
clean  house,  drive  these  subversive  elements 
from  the  Federal  pay  roll,  and  from  the  coun- 
try, restore  our  counter-intelligence  system, 
and  put  patriotic  Americans,  preferably  war 
veterans,  in  those  positions  now  occupied  by 
people  whose  loyalty  Is  not  to  America  but 
to  a  foreign  power. 

I  call  upon  the  American  people  to  Join  us 
In  shutting  the  doors  of  immigration,  stop- 
ping this  flood  that  has  been  unloading  upon 
our  shores,  untold  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  these  undesirable  individuals, 
many  of  whom  have  brought  with  them 
atheism,  anarchy,  infldelity.  and  hatred  of 
our    orm  of  government. 

Let  us  reverse  the  trend,  and  ship  these 
people  back  to  the  countries  from  which  they 
came. 

These  elements  are  trying  to  seize  power  in 
this  country  by  getting  hold  of  the  radio,  the 
press,  and  the  moving-picture  industry  in 
order  to  more  effectively  undermine  and  de- 
stroy this,  the  greatest  Government,  the 
greatest  country,  with  the  greatest  system  of 
religious  and  pollUcal  freedom,  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

I  call  upon  all  patriotic  Americans,  who  put 
loyalty  to  their  country  flrst.  to  Join  us  in 
this  fight  to  protect  this  Nation  from  these 
subversive  elements  and  help  us  to  save 
America  for  Americans. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or    VSSMOMT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  20  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  generally  recognized  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the 
Nation  is  that  of  making  agriculture  a 
satisfactory  and  remunerative  way  of 
life.  The  great  farm  organizations  have 
all  devotetl  much  attention  to  this  prob- 
lem. They  disagree  in  many  ways  on 
how  it  can  best  be  met.  That  is  only 
natural,  for  the  many  phases  of  the  farm 
problem  will  have  to  be  met  in  many 
diverse  ways. 

One  of  the  farm  organizations,  the  Na- 
tional Farmers  Union,  held  its  fortieth 
national  convention  in  Topeka,  Kans..  on 
March  4  to  6  of  this  year.  The  conven- 
tion adopted  a  national  economic  policy 
for  agriculture.  While  this  policy  is  quite 
far  reaching,  it  does  contain  so  much 
food  for  thought,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  problem  of  low-income  farm- 
ers and  other  persons,  that  I  ask  consent 
to  have  It  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
my  request  for  the  insertion  of  this  pro- 
gram in  the  Record  does  not  Imply  that 
I  am  in  favor  of  everything  it  contains, 


but  that  I  believe  that  the  remedies  it 
proposes  for  farm  ills  should  be  carefully 
con^^idered  along  with  remedies  proposed 
by  the  other  great  farm  ort;anizations. 
There  bemg  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  :he  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  next  decade  may  be  the  most  crucial 
for  farmers  in  Anierlcan  history.  Widespread 
mechanization  of  agriculture  is  In  prospect, 
as  are  great  changes  In  most  picductlon  and 
demand  factors.  Among  the  facs  that  must 
be  faced  for  the  next  decade  Is  the  fact  that 
farmers  and  Government  must  cooperate  to 
solve  the  agricultural  problems  that  these 
changes  will  bring.  After  ma  iv  years  oC 
seeking  vainly  to  achieve  their  ends  other- 
wise, farmers  have  learned  that  they  need 
to  use  the  Instrument  of  Government  to 
gain  many  of  their  objectives. 

For  the  next  3  or  4  years  Government  will 
have  the  duty  of  supporting  pr  ces  of  farm 
products  under  the  pledge  gi.en  in  the 
Steagall  amendment  to  the  Price  Control 
Act.  When  farm  prices  sag  and  land  values 
decline,  the  necessity  for  making  use  of  gov- 
ernmental devices  will  become  even  more 
pronounced.  A  central  immediate  issue 
ahead  for  farmers,  therefore.  Is  how  to  hu- 
manize and  localize  Federal  acencles  and 
programs,  make  them  more  responsive  to 
needs  of  people,  and  enable  farmers  to  take 
part  more  effectively  in  them.  Existing 
farmer  committees  have  demonstrated  in 
many  areas  the  great  benefits  of  citizen  par- 
ticipation, and  their  work  nov  makes  it 
possible  to  move  toward  greater  participa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  flrst  re.?ommenda- 
tlons  of  the  National  Farmers  Union  in  the 
agricultural  phases  of  its  1946-^7  program 
deal  with  ways  of  dstng  Just  that. 

In  other  words,  we  deal  first  with  ways  of 
using  democracy  more  effectively.  To  that 
end  we  recommend  the  following  measures: 
1.  A  new  general  agriculturfl  program 
should  be  adopted  by  Congress.  b;i«ed  on  the 
following  principles; 

(a>  In  every  rural  county,  or  for  every  two 
or  three  counties  in  sparsely  settled  areas, 
there  shall  be  established  a  county  agricul- 
tural committee,  composed  of  fanners,  freely 
elected  under  safeguards  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
supplemented  where  desirable  by  township 
committees  similarly  constituted.  Such  an 
election  shall  be  void  unless  nt  least  50 
percent  of  the  eligible  farmers  in  the  com- 
mittee's area  vote  in  the  election,  in  which 
case,  the  county  committee  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  State  agricultural  <ommlttee. 
described  further  in  this  program  To  the 
county  committee  shall  be  submitted  an- 
nually a  plan  for  each  farm  in  \U  ;.rea.  It 
shall  t>e  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  co- 
operate with  the  farmers  and  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  in  .u  area  in 
obuinlng  the  use  of  farm  plans  that  will  pro- 
tect the  Interest  both  of  local  farmers  and  cf 
society  at  large  in  a  healthy  agrlcul-ure.  The 
committee  shall  have  fnal  autho-ity  as  to 
the  Justice  and  wisdom  of  each  farm  plan 
drawn  for  farms  within  Its  Jurisdiction.  The 
committee  also  shall  have  the  duty  cf  ad- 
▼ising  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  re- 
spect to  the  effectiveness  of  natU  nal  farm 
programs  as  they  operate  in  the  committees 
area,  and  as  to  needed  adjustments,  both 
short-  and  loag-range.  The  committee'.'; 
Jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  all  naUonal  farm 
pro«ritms. 

(b)  For  each  such  committee  there  shall 
be  designated  a  represenutive  of  tje  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlculttire.  whose  function  it  shall  be 
to  represent  the  Department  of  Airlculturc 
in  all  Its  dealings  with  the  county  cc  mmittee 
This  official  need  not  supersede  existing 
agency  arrangements,  but  rhall  be  the  chan- 
B«l  tbiough  which  farmers  can  work  with  all 
agencies.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however  that  the 
entire  administrative  set-up  of  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  revised  to  make  it  function  as  a 


single  program  when  It  reaches  the  Indi- 
vidual farm.  The  Secretary  shall  comple- 
ment the  farmer  committee  system  proposed 
here  with  appropriate  State  and  regional  cf- 
ficors  to  Insure  uniform  administration  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  obJ?ctives  of  the 
program. 

(c)  Tlie  members  of  the  county  agricul- 
tural committees  annually  shall  elect  the 
members  of  a  State  agricultural  committee 
composed  of  enough  members  to  Insure  the 
representation  of  all  principal  agricultural 
Intcrcs'.s  and  areas  In  the  State.  The  State 
committee  shall  have  the  functions  of  relat- 
ing individual  county  committee  woik  to  na- 
tional policies  and  programs,  of  converting 
national  production  goals  into  county  pro- 
duction goals,  of  advising  national  author- 
ities on  price  policies  within  the  State,  and 
of  advising  the  Secretary  r.s  to  present  and 
prcspcc'uve  effectiveness  of  national  policies 
and  programs  within  tlie  State. 

(d)  Members  of  the  county  committee 
shall  elect  every  2  years  the  members  of  a 
national  farm  price  committee,  which  shall 
be  the  bargaining  agent  of  all  farmers  In 
negotiating  with  the  Federal  Government. 
As  the  agent  for  consumers,  there  shall  be 
established  a  consumers  protection  agency, 
the  function  of  which  shall  be  to  give  con- 
tinuous, comprehensive  attention  to  costs, 
prices,  and  availability  of  all  products,  both 
agricultural  and  nonagrlcultural.  A  major 
function  of  thLs  agency  shall  be  to  negotiate 
with  the  national  committee  of  farm  pro- 
ducers for  the  establishment  of  support  prices 
fair  to  both  producer  and  consumer,  and  of 
production  goals  adequate  both  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Nation  and  to  yield  farm- 
ers. In  conjunction  with  other  measures,  a 
fair  Income.  Membership  of  the  national 
committee  shall  be  made  up  of  2  members 
each  from  the  10  major  producing  regions 
of  the  United  States.  They  shall  be  elected 
not  as  representatives  of  farm  commodity 
groups,  but  as  representatives  of  all  agricul- 
tural producing  interests  of  their  regions. 
Election  of  the  members  of  the  national  com- 
mittee shall  be  by  members  of  the  ccunty 
committees  voting  in  elections  conducted 
under  safeguards  similar  to  those  ccn'tained 
in  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
national  committee  shall  negotiate  with  the 
Federal  Government  annually  the  support 
prices  to  be  guaranteed  through  the  com- 
ing year,  but  shall  be  authorized  to  provide 
for  differentials  and  for  seasonal  price 
changes,  if  desirable. 

(ei  Just  as  the  national  committee  shall 
negotiate  annual  support  prices,  so  the  indi- 
vidual iarmer  and  the  county  representative 
of  the  Secretary  shall  negotiate  annually  the 
provisions  cf  a  farm  plan  for  the  farmer's 
f.iim.  TTiis  farm  plan  shall  include  all 
ph.ises  of  operation  of  the  farm  affected  by 
national-farm  programs,  and  shall  take  equal 
account  of  the  Interest  of  the  farmer  and  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  In  the  production  and 
cons3rvatlon  patterns  of  the  farm,  and  shall 
relate  that  farm's  production  and  conserva- 
tion pattern  to  that  of  the  Nation.  The  ob- 
jective of  such  farm  plans  shall  be  to  place 
all  farms  ultimately  on  an  economic-size, 
family-farm   basis. 

(f)  The  national  farm  program  embodied 
In  such  farm  plans  shall  provide  opportunity 
to  all  farmers  for  full-time,  year-round,  re- 
munerative employment.  An  Important  re- 
quirement In  such  a  program  is  the  establish- 
ment cf  a  continuous,  year-round.  Nation- 
wide con-servatlon-works  program,  including 
soil,  forest,  timber-farming,  and  water  con- 
servation, which  shall  offer  socially  produc- 
tive work  to  those  farmers  who  are  under- 
employexl.  Such  a  program  will  give  all 
farmers  a  chance  to  earn  a  minimum  decent 
living,  win  afford  them  a  transition  from 
agriculture  to  Industry  If  they  desire  to  make 
such  a  change,  r.nd  will  preserve  soil  re- 
sources for  all  time.  It  shall  not  be  the  aim 
cf  this  prcgr.im.  however,  to  maintain  perma- 
nent  operaticii   of   uneconomic   farm   units. 


Through  the  use  of  the  Individual  farm  plans, 
it  should  promote  the  eventual  establishment 
of  an  agriculture  composed  whaliy  of  eco- 
nomic family  farms.  The  conser^•atlon  works 
program  also  shair  have  as  its  ultimate  ob- 
jective, the  establishment  of  a  national  pat- 
tern of  land  use.  in  which  all  the  Nation's 
land  shall  be  put  to  those  uses  foi  which  they 
are  best  adapted. 

Each  farmer  shall  t>e  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  conservation  work  done  on  his  own 
farm,  where  such  work  is  of  long-range  bene- 
fit to  society,  and  yet  is  too  cosilj  or  not  im- 
mediately profitable  enough  for  the  farmer 
to  undertake  it  on  his  own.  In  all  such 
work,  on  or  off  the  farm,  the  statutory  min- 
imum wcge  for  industrial  labor  shall  apply  to 
his  labor. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  above,  for  the  specific 
promotion  of  family-type  farmng  as  the 
predominant  pattern  of  American  agriculture, 
we  propose  a  national  land  policy  aimed  at 
the  adjustment,  over  a  period  of  lime,  of  all 
farm  land  into  sound  economic  units  op- 
erated by  individual  farm  families,  or  co- 
operating farm  families.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote such  a  land  policy,  we  urge  the  follow- 
ing action: 

(a)  The  initiation  now  of  a  program  of 
government  acquisition  of  large  farms  for 
subdivision  Into  economic  family- farm  units 
and  resale  to  family  farmeis.  and  of  acquisi- 
tion of  too-small  farm  units  for  resale  in 
order  to  complete  economic-size  family  farms. 

Such  a  program  need  not  Involve  drastic 
action  of  the  kind  taken  in  other  countries 
to  Insure  equitable  distribution  of  land.  It 
could  be  highly  effective  over  a  period  of 
years  If  It  simply  involved  purchase  of  large, 
or  too-small  farms  as  they  came  oq  the  mar- 
ket, their  subdivision,  and  their  improve- 
ment. While  land  prices  are  high  and  many 
corporate  holders  of  land  have  disposed  of 
their  holdings  in  recent  years,  nevertheless, 
the  time  will  come  when  such  land  again  will 
become  available  for  purchase. 

The  Federal  Government  now  should  set  up 
policies  and  administrative  procedures  that 
will  enable  it  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  this  program. 

(b)  A  farm-enlargement  loan  ])rogram  of 
large  scale  is  needed  at  once.  A  major  prob- 
lem of  family  farmers  is  their  lack  of  suffi- 
cient land.  Many  thousands  of  farms  fall 
Just  short  of  the  amount  of  land  required  to 
yield  a  decent  livelihood,  and  the  operators  do 
not  receive  a  large  enough  income  to  enable 
them  to  acquire  the  needed  additional  land. 
The  provision  of  such  credit,  which  should 
be  based  upon  the  character  and  ability  of 
the  operator  plus  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  long-time  earning  power  of  the  enlarged 
farm,  ought  to  be  a  major  concern  of  gov- 
ernment. 

(c)  The  farm  ownership  ai>d  rural-rehabll- 
Itatlon-loan  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  greatly  expanded. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  American  farmers  need 
the  kind  of  credit  that  these  programs  pro- 
vide. They  should  be  expanded  to  meet  that 
need,  and  they  should  be  freed  from  arbitrary 
loan  limitations  that  in  the  past  have  handi- 
capped them.  Such  credit  ought  to  be  the 
basic  type  of  agricultural  credit,  and  should 
cover    every   farmer    who    needs    it. 

(d)  Meantime,  while  a  real  program  to 
give  opportmiity  for  farmers  to  accuire  own- 
ership of  their  own  farms  is  being  carried 
out,  much  of  the  farming  of  America  will 
be  continued  on  a  tenant-landlord  basis. 
Much  can  t>e  done  to  Improve  tenure  con- 
ditions on  these  farms.  We  urge  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  Improve  rental  con- 
tracts and  land-tenure  policies,  including: 

a.  Compensation  for  unexhausted  improve- 
ments. 

b.  Automatic  renewal  of  leases. 

c.  Minimum  standards  of  housing  and  im- 
provements on  leased  farms. 

(e)  Technical  assistance  to  farmers  should 
be  greatly  expanded,  with  special  emphasis 


on  the  needs  of  middle-  and  low-lnccme 
farmers  (not  now  aided  by  any  of  the  edu- 
cational, advisory,  or  technical  agenclea  of 
Government).  The  extension  services  and 
land-grant  colleges  ought  to  pioneer  In  doing 
tills,  instead,  as  now.  of  all  too  often  lim- 
iting their  help  to  upper-bracket  farmers; 
and  the  services  provided  by  Federal  agen- 
cies ought  to  be  greatly  expanded. 

(fl  Proposed  national  science  legislation 
shcu:d  en:phasize  and -find  means  to  remedy 
the  serious  failure  cf  the  land-grant  col- 
leges to  provide,  through  the  extension  rerv- 
ices  and  experiment  stations,  research  dedi- 
cated to  the  needs  of  family  farmers  and 
means  of  bringing  such  knowledge  to  family 
farmers.  Future  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ment research  thculd  be  dedicated  to  discov- 
ery of  devices  and  processes  that  will  specifi- 
cally help  family-farm  cperators.  and  the 
educational  agencies  set  t  p  to  aid  laimers 
cught  to  direct  their  efforts  to  bringing  the 
results  of  this  research  to  all  family  farms. 

(g)  We  again  call  upon  Congress  to  enact 
legislalion  establislilng  a  minimum  wage  for 
agricultural  labor  no  lower  than  that  set  for 
labor  in  other  industries.  The  subsidizitlon 
by  cheap  labor  of  large  farms  Is  perhaps  the 
most  active  economic  threat  to  family  farm- 
ers. If  agricultural  employers  of  large  num- 
bers of  workers  were  forced  to  pay  a  minimum 
wage,  then  the  vaunted  "efficiency  "  of  the 
factory  farm  could  be  realistically  tested.  In- 
stead of  being  blindly  accepted  by  some 
economists,  business  interests,  and  even  so- 
called  farm  leaders.  Moreover,  cheap  hired 
laixjr  cheapens  the  value  of  th^  labor  of  the 
self-employed  who  must  compete  with  It. 
and  payment  of  substandard  wages  depresses 
buying  power  for  farm  products  when  paid 
in  rural  areas  as  well  as  In  Industrial.  The 
right  to  engage  freely  In  collectively  bar- 
gaining and  to  Join  organizations  of  their 
own  choice  should  be  Insured  for  agricultural 
labor  equally  with  industrial  labor. 

3.  A  truly  well-rounded  national  farm  pro- 
gram must  Include  provision  for  consump- 
tion and  dietary  needs  of  the  whole  people, 
as  well  as  provision  for  production  needs  of 
farmers.  We.  therefore,  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

(a)  Just  as  we  have  advocated  the  use  of 
subsidies  during  the  war  to  control  Inflation, 
so  we  advocate  the  use  of  subsidies  where 
they  are  necessary  to  give  every  American. 
Including  farmers,  a  minimum  decent  stand- 
ard of  living.  We  believe  firmly  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  wealth  where  It  Is.  so  that 
needs  can  be  met  where  they  are. 

(b)  Congress  should  enact  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  legislation  underwriting  a  min- 
imum diet  for  all  American  families.  Surh 
principles  are  embodied  in  the  Aiken  toad 
allotment  bill. 

(ci  We  strongly  endorse  the  school-lunch 
and  other  disposal  programs  that  assure  the 
lise  by  people  who  need  them  of  those  agri- 
cultural products  that  cannot  be  absorbed  In 
the  market  place,  and  we  urge  that  where 
necessary  such  programs  be  maintained  at  an 
adequate  level,  even  If  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
pand them  beyond  the  point  of  al»orblng 
unsold  stcx:ks. 

4.  We  propose  the  following  general  na- 
tional policies  for  agriculture: 

(ai  The  basic  principle  In  the  pricing  of 
agricultural  products  should  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  prices  that  consider  the  best 
interests  of  both  producers  and  consumer. 

(b)  Where  Income  from  sale  of  farm  prod- 
ucts is  not  high  enough  to  return  a  fair  live- 
lihood to  the  producer  because  society  re- 
quires low-cost  products,  it  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  society  as  a  whole  to  afford  to  the 
producer,  through  direct  Government  pay- 

-•ments  the  additional  income  he  needs  for 
such  a  livelihood. 

(c)  Prices  should  be  set  ahead  of  growing 
seasons  and  should  take  account  of  changing 
demand  and  need  conditions  as  between 
crops. 
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(d)  Setting  of  national  production  goals 
•faeuld  b«  continued,  and  the  goals  should 
wtk  always  for  abundant  production,  with 
acreitge  conUols  Invoked  only  to  assure 
changes  In  kindik*  of  production  or  to  assure 
eaoaerrauon  of  the  soil.  Greater  production 
by  family-type  farmers  should  be  promoted 
through  adopiion  of  a  conscious  and  delibf  r- 
ate  pohcy  of  aaslKnlng  prcgresslvely  larger 
shares  of  needed  production  goals. 

le)  The  ever-normal  granary  should  b« 
continued  as  a  means  of  assuring  adequate 
levels  of  domeetic  supplies  and  of  manage- 
ment of  temporary  surpluses  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. The  granary  should  Include,  when  de- 
sirable, all  farm  producu.  should  be  ez- 
pajaded  beyond  present  levels  to  guard 
against  domestic  shortages,  and  should  be 
related  to  an  Internaucnal  program  for  ex- 
panded world  trade. 

(fi  All  benefit  payments,  adjustment  or 
conversion  paymenu.  or  other  compensation 
■IkkM  be  graduated  so  as  to  favor  family 
f  iBHii.  uul  at  the  same  time,  through  the 
farm  plans  and  other  devices  described 
herein,  opportunity  should  be  afforded  out- 
side agriculture  for  those  displaced  from 
agriculture,  so  that  steady  progress  Is  made 
toward  an  American  agriculture  composed 
wholly  of  economic -slz<>.  family-type  farm^. 

(g)  Universal,  level-premium  insurance 
against  all  production  hazards  ought  to  be 
an  integral  part  of  a  national-farm  program, 
with  automatic  participation  by  all  farmers 
sharing  In  the  benefits  of  such  program  The 
costs  of  such  insurance  should  be  borne 
equally  by  participating  farmers  and  by  so- 
ciety as  a  whole. 

(h)  The  commitment  of  the  Government 
to  support  postwar  prices  of  farm  products 
as  embodied  In  the  Steagall  amendment 
shottld  not  be  Impaired  by  the  maintenance 
simply  of  national  average  prices  or  by  the 
Imposition  of  acreage  quotas  simply  to  re- 
nuce  the  cost  of  supporting  prices  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. Each  farmer  Is  entitled  Individ- 
ually to  such  prices  as  are  specified  in  the 
Steagall  amendment,  and  no  family  farmer's 
Income  should  be  cut  by  imposition  of  acre- 
age quotas  not  balanced  by  other  anocatlons. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
lEcoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
rom  the  Wa.';hington  Evening  Star  of 
if  arch  18.  1946: 

PINALTT   or   WXAKNESS 

Secretary  of  SUte  Byrnes  had  a  number 
)f  cxtrenicly  Unportant  things  to  say  In  his 
iddress  to  the  Prlendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
n  New  York  Saturday  night. 

He  stated  in  emphatic  terms  that  this 
lountry  looks  to  the  United  Nations  as  the 
]iath  to  enduring  peace,  that  it  is  com- 
iQitted  to  the  support  of  the  Charter  of  th« 
1 JNO.  and  that,  should  the  occasion  arise. 
our  mUitary  strength  wUl  be  used  to  sup- 
ort  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the 
<  ■barter."  Obviously,  within  the  framework 
f  f  this  policy  there  Is  no  mom  for  "an  alliance 
irlth  the  Soviet  Union  against  Great  Brlt- 
iln"  or  -an  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
I  pUnst  the  Soviet  Union." 


But  It  is  hardly  lea  obvious  that  this  pol- 
icy would  fail  to  the  ground  If  any  of  the 
great  powers  should  embark  upon  a  course 
of  action  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  our  own  security.  In  such  an 
eventuality  the  UNO  would  not  be  an  effec- 
tive Instnoacnt.  for  a  great  power.  If  bent 
upon  aagriHluu.  could  block  action  In  the 
Security  Council  by  exercising  Its  right  of 
veto.  The  sequel  to  that  would  be  war— a 
war  In  which  we  would  have  to  ally  ourselves 
with  any  nation  willing  to  fight  the  aggreraor. 

Our  real  hope,  for  the  present  at  least,  lies 
In  the  maintenance  of  a  degree  of  military 
power  which  would  make  the  risks  of  eggres- 
.«lon  too  great  for  any  nation  to  take.  Mr. 
Churchill  would  do  this  through  a  fraternal 
assocation  of  the  United  States  and  Britain. 
Mr.  Byrnes  rejects  an  alliance— which  Mr. 
Churchill  sajrs  he  Is  not  advocating— but  he 
hopes  to  achieve  the  same  end  by  maintain- 
ing our  own  military  strength. 

His  remarks  on  this  point  constitute  the 
most  Important  phase  of  his  address,  and 
they  should  be  taken  to  heart  In  this  country. 
Recalling  the  penalty  exacted  from  us  for 
our  militar:,-  weakness  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor. 
Mr  BNxnes  declared:  "This  tragic  experience 
makes  us  realize  that  weakness  invites  ag- 
gression. Weakness  caufes  others  to  act  as 
they  would  not  act  If  they  thought  that  our 
words  were  backed  by  strength  " 

This  latter  statement  Is  profoundly  true, 
and  no  one  knows  It  better  th>»n  Mr  Bvmes! 
As  Secretary  of  State,  he  has  been  criticteed 
for  not  deallnc;  more  firmly  with  the  Rus- 
sians. But  Mr  Byrnes"  hands  are  tied,  not 
by  an  unwllUngnefs  on  his  part  to  be  Arm. 
but  by  the  fact  that  firm  words  fall  on  In- 
different ears  when  they  are  not  supported 
by  power. 

As  Secretary  of  State,  Mr  Bvrnes  calls  In 
the  strongest  terms  for  continuation  of  the 
draft  and  the  adoption  of  im.versal  military 
training.  .  He  does  not  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  but  the  Implication  is  clear  that  the 
attainment  of  our  primary  diplomatic  ob- 
jective— the  maintenance  of  peace — will  be 
Jeopardized  If  we  discontinue  the  draft  and 
reject  universal  training.  If  we  intend  to  be 
strong,  as  an  aid  to  peace.  »e  need  these 
things.  And  we  also  need  to  remember  that 
the  alternative  to  strength  is  weakness,  and 
that  the  penalty  of  weakness  has  been,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be,  war. 


Russian  Aims  in  Middle  East? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  OREN  HARRIS 

or  AUCANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATHTS 
Wednesday.  March  20,  1946 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R*c- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Post: 

RussuN  Aims  in  Middle  East  Ake  Revealid 

BT  Old  Evijrrs 

(By  Ma  J.  John  R.  Walsh) 

New  To«k.  March  17— The  currently  oft- 
heard  question.  •What  Is  Russia  up  to  now?  ' 
must  be  more  rhetorical  than  it  is  a  sincere 
expression  of  curiosity  when  asked  by  pre- 
Kiunably  well-informed  sutesmen. 

Certainly  it  is  not  difficult  of  answer  by 
those  aware  of  Imperial  Russia's  southward 
drive  to  Implement  Peter  the  Great's  alleged 
testament,  and  by  the  many  who  witnessed 
Soviet  Russia's  preparatory  moves  to  strike 
through  the  Middle  Xast  across  Britain's 
•tnaiuve  aud  yulnerabU  ilXelio*  ot  empire 


In  this  sutx:ontinent  of  southwestern  Aaia 
are  the  trade  routes,  the  waterways,  railways, 
and  airways  which  afford  communication 
and  commerce  between  the  great  populations 
and  markets  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

HISTORICAL  BATTLECKOrNO 

Here  for  thousands  cX  years  has  been  the 
battleground  of  empire. 

Eg3rptlans.  A&syrians.  Babylonians.  Chal- 
deans. Jews.  Iranians  (ancient  Persia), 
Greeks.  Romans.  Byzantines.  Islam  all  scusbt 
domination,  covering  desert  tind  mountains 
with  civilian  as  well  as  soldier  blood. 

From  the  late  tenth  to  early  fifteenth  cen- 
turies a  succession  of  nomadic  waves  poured 
out  of  Central  Asia,  pressed  on  by  the  widen- 
ing barrenness  of  the  Asiatic  heartland,  con- 
quering and  destroying,  looting  and  raping, 
egged  always  onward  by  the  spirit  of  conquest 
and  the  lush  gofsip  of  ancient  caravan  routes. 
The  Ottomans,  having  achieved  domina- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  but  b€s?t  by  the 
Byzantines  and  Crusaders  around  the  Medi- 
terranean's edges,  had  seen  their  predecessor 
S?ljuk  Turks  unable  to  withstand  a  two- 
front  war  against  Genghis  Khan's  mongols 
while  at  their  backs  were  warlike  Christians. 
They  faced  Tamourlane's  fourteenth  century 
onslaught  from  central  Asia,  and  foresaw 
others 

To  prevent  espionage  and  communication 
between  eastern  and  western  enemies  they 
clofed  the  old  trade  routes.  This  forced  the 
discovery  of  the  long  water  passage  around 
Africa  and  Indirectly  led  to  the  discovery  of 
America. 

These  historic  events  accelerated  develop- 
ment of  water-borne  commerce  and  the 
newer  and  richer  areas  of  discovery.  It  was 
not  until  the  last  century,  with  the  opening 
of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  building  of  Rus- 
sian railways,  that  the  Middle  East  was  fully 
restored  to  Its  ancient  strategic  Importance. 
Among  the  waterways  the  Dardanelles  was 
already  an  object  of  Russian  territorial  ambi- 
tion. Britain  and  France  having  Joined  the 
Ottomans  In  the  Crimean  War  to  withhold 
these  narrow  straits  from  CzarL«t  clutches 

Even  before  World  War  I  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Red  Sea  had  become  British  lakes 
Important  in  the  cohesion  of  empire  and 
Suez  was  as  necessary  to  England  as  the 
Panama  Canal  Is  to  the  United  States. 

World  War  II  placed  emphasis  on  oil. 
tended  to  exhaust  reserves  in  friendly  hands. 
The  wars  huge  cost  brings  extreme  necessity 
for  Britain  to  hold  and  enlarge  markets. 
Tensions  within  the  Empire,  and  with  com- 
merce-producing and  politically  related  coun- 
tries  Increase  the  value  of  waterways,  rails, 
and  airways  as  cohesive  factors  holding 
British  territories  together 

In  several  places  the  Middle  East's  oU 
bubbles  to  the  surface  and  has  been  burning 
for  centuries.  If  unrelated  to  complex  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  religious  factors — of 
which  mention  will  be  made  In  subsequent 
articles— the  great  oil  reserves  already  t.ipped 
or  known  to  exist  within  the  strateclc  land 
mass  would  of  themselves  likely  not  kindle 
another  world-wide  conflagration. 

TTie  cost  per  barrel  would  b;  thus  tco 
gr*at  for  practical  statesmen.  It  would  be 
more  clearly  m  the  Interest  of  their  countries 
to  assign  areas,  as  has  in  effect  been  done 
around  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  to  deal  in  ccn- 
sorttum.  as  has  been  done  In  northern  Iraq 
and  as  has  been  proposed  In  Iran. 

PaOOrciNG  FIELDS 

Producing  oil  flelds  arc  American  on 
Bahrein  Island  and  on  the  nearby  mainland 
of  Saudi  Arabia;  Brltlsh-French-Amcrlcan  m 
Iraq  (With  a  small  private  Interest  owned 
by  a  CaucasUn » ;  and  British  In  southwestern 
Iran,  where  their  pipe  line*  run  to  the 
Abadan    Island    refinery. 

The  Mosul  and  K«kuk  flelds  in  northern 
Iraq  wnd  oU  to  the  Mediterranean  via  pipe 
lines  crosaing  Syria.  Trans Jordanla.  and  Pal- 
estine.   The  proposed  pipe  line  from  Amer- 
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lean  flelds  In  Siudl  Arabia  and  on  Baherln 
would  also  traverse  Transjcrdan  and  Pales- 
tine. 

Future  development  Is  planned  In  several 
locations,  past  surveys  having  Indicated 
large  potential  reserves.  American  com- 
panies sought  development  concessions  in 
Iran  In  1943  and  '944.  showing  principal 
interest  In  tht  eastern  part  of  that  ccunlry. 
British  companies  also  negotiated 

We  whose  business  It  was  to  keep  in- 
formed v^f  what  went  on  had  already  heard 
that  the  Soviets  weren't  bothered  by  trifles 
such  as  nsgotiated  concessions  Tliey  had 
already  surveyed  and  drilled  In  their  oc- 
cupied provinces  across  the  north  of  Iran 

Not  so  much  to  repulse  American  or 
British  companies  v/ho  were  willing  to 
negotiate  as  if  the  oil  belonged  to  the  Iranian 
people,  and  would  subscribe  to  and  operate 
under  Iranian  law.  the  little  country  de- 
cided In  au»umn.  1944.  to  reject  all  proposals 
until  forelpn  troops  have  withdrawn. 

Iran  is  an  historic  wedge  land  In  all  this. 
For  over  230  years  her  history  has  evolved 
("clarlfled."  as  the  Soviets  now  say)  around 
the  rivalry  of  Britain  and  Russia.  At  her 
east  lies  India.  Britain's  "Jewel  of  empire  " 
At  her  extreme  northwestern  corner  Is  the 
Kars  Plateau,  now  demanded  from  Turkey  by 
the  Soviets. 

Thence  a  military  aggressor  can  lock 
down  into  the  Anatolian  plains  of  Turkey; 
Into  Kurdistan,  which  comprises  Kurd-in- 
habited areas  In  western  Iran,  southeastern 
Turkey  and  northern  Iraq's  oil  territory,  and 
into  the  Iranian   plateau. 

What  power  possesses  Iran's  highland 
ph-iteau,  basing  bomber  aircraft  behind  the 
raAiparts  of  the  lofty  Zagros  Mountains,  can 
hold  at  its  mercy  all  of  the  Middle  East's 
currently  develcpec  oil  areas 

Soviet  demands  for  Eritrea  bear  district 
relation,  for  thence  Italian  bombers  flew 
to  Bahrein  ^ 

Prom  this  former  Italian  colony  two  or 
three  R?d  bomber  squadrons  might  surpise- 
rald  every  Middle  East  oil  Installation  some 
morning  and  that  afternoon  land  In  Soviet 
home  territory.  Easier  thus  with  Eritrea, 
but  feasible  also  If  in  possession  of  Iran. 

Americans  know  that  oil  lubricates  com- 
merce, drives  steam  vessels,  flies  aircraft. 
They  best  understand  tangible  and  mechani- 
cal things. 

We  must  not  underestimate  other  weighty 
middle  eastern  factors  by  overemphasis 
about  oil.  so  In  the  next  article  we  will  ex- 
amine some  economic  and  political  frictions. 


Milwaukee's  Grand  Old  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  W-«SIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Milwaukee's  grand  old  man,  William 
George  Bruce,  celebrated  hi.s  ninetieth 
birthday  on  March  17.  1946.  The  life 
s>tory  of  Mr.  Bruce  read.s  almo.st  like  an 
Horatio  Alger  book,  and  I  wish  to  bring 
thi.s  matter  to  your  attention.  Mr. 
Speaker,  becau.se  in  the  life  of  William 
G'  Bruce  we  find  a  combination  of 

cv  :.p   so   very   American   in   every 

re.'ipect. 

A  native  of  Milwaukee.  Mr.  Bruce  in 
hi.s  ycuth  had  to  overcome  ill  health  and 
poverty,  and  even  today  is  a  small,  frail 


gentleman  who  walks  with  a  decided 
limp.  But  he  did  not  permit  these  ob- 
stacles to  hinder  his  progress  in  becoming 
a  leading  churchman,  business,  and 
civic  leader.  Today  at  90  years  he  is  in 
his  oflQce  several  days  a  week  and  has  a 
boyish,  enthusiastic  lock  in  his  eyes.  His 
physical  energy  astonishes  all  who  know 
him  and  he  is  truly  representative  of  the 
old  saying  that  a  "man  is  as  old  as  he 
feels." 

Mr.  Bruce  started  in  life  as  a  cigar 
mak'?r  and  later  became  a  newspaper 
man.  and  today  he  is  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  publishers  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. This  grand  old  man  has  appeared 
many  times  before  committees  of  the 
Con','ie.'^s  on  various  measures,  particu- 
larly the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  and  Is 
well  known  and  highly  respected  by  all. 
Milwaukee  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
among  her  citizens  a  man  like  William 
George  Bruce  who  offers  a  pattern  and 
model  for  all  Americans  to  emulate. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to  in- 
corporate in  my  remarks  an  article  writ- 
ten by  Kirk  Bates  which  appeared  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  17  under 
the  title  of  "Milwaukee's  Grand  Old 
Man": 

Milwaukee's      Grand      Old      Man — William 

Geokce  Bruce.  Who  Overcame  III  Health 

AND  Poverty  To  Become  Bu.siness  and  Civic 

Lxader,    Celebrates    Ninetieth     Birthday 

Today 

If  Milwaulceeans  of  eighty-odd  years  ago 
had  been  asKed  to  nominate  the  youngster  of 
the  town  least  lilcely  to  live  in  1946,  un- 
doubtedly a  good  many  of  them  would  have 
selected  an  emaciated  little  crippled  boy. 
undersized  and  frail,  who  lived,  bedridden,  in 
a  humble  home  on  Water  Street. 

Some  Milwaukeeans.  If  they  had  bothered 
to  take  a  second  look,  might  have  noticed 
that  the  little  fellow  had  bright  eyes,  an 
alert  and  eager  look.  But,  even  so,  who 
would  have  cared  to  predict  much  of  a  fu- 
ture for  the  lad?  A  future?  He  couldn't 
even  walk.  He  would  never  have  more  than 
a  few  months  in  school.  So  who  would  have 
thought  that  such  a  boy  would  half  a  cen- 
tury later  be  a  nationally  known  authority 
on  education? 

And  who  would  have  thought  that  this 
little  chap,  who  looked  so  frail  and  helpless 
there  In  bed.  would  have  the  vigor  to  found 
a  publishing  house  that  would  become  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  America?  Or  that  he 
would  find  time  to  become  an  honored  civic 
leader,  net  of  a  village  of  a  few  hundred,  but 
of  a  city  that  counted  Its  population  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands?  Or  that  he  would 
grow  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
lay  members  of  his  church,  honored  by  the 
Pope  with  the  title  of  Knight  of  St.  Gregory? 

William  George  Bruce  was  born  90  years  ago 
today — a  St.  Patrick's  Day  bundle  left  In  a 
German  home — in  a  little  house  that  stood 
within  the  shadow  of  Milwaukee's  present 
city  hall.  Meet  him  now  and  you  can  un- 
derstand why  he  has  lived  such  a  tremendous 
life. 

He  Is  still  small,  still  frail,  still  walks  with 
a  limp,  although  for  the  last  75  years  he 
had  got  around  very  well.  But  notice,  espe- 
cially, his  eyes.  They  are  still  bright.  And 
he  still — at  90 — has  that  alert  and  eager  lock. 

Talk  with  him  of  the  past  in  Milwaukee. 
He  can  otep  quickly  back — 50  years,  70.  80. 
He  describes  events  of  half  a  century  ago 
as  clearly  as  If  he  were  talking  of  something 
that  happened  yesterday. 

Then  talk  to  him  of  the  future  in  Mil- 
waukee— and  watch  hi*  eyes.     It  Is  when  he 


talks  of  the  futiur  that  they  are  really  bright. 
His  enthusiasm  grows  as  he  warms  to  his 
subject.  Milwaukee  will  have  a  million  pop- 
ulation in  10  or  20  years — a  million  people 
In  a  much  finer  city." 

TURNED    HANDICAP    INTO     ADVANTACX 

This  man  who  can  remember  so  vividly  so 
mucn  of  the  past  is  still  much  more  In- 
terested In  what  is  to  come  than  in  what 
has  gene.  And  that,  he  thinks.  Is  tremen- 
dously  Important.     As  he  explains   It: 

"The  secret  of  getting  on.  I've  found— II 
there  is  any  secret— Is  in  one's  viewpoint. 
Yo.i  can't  do  sums  on  a  slate  cluttered  up 
with    the    ftgur-;3   of   old    problems." 

All  his  life  William  George  Bruce  has  been 
turning  handicaps,  ♦he  tcugh  breaks — and 
he  has  had  his  full  share  of  them — Into 
advantages.  cUnbing  over  the  top  of  mis- 
fortune to    reach  something  better. 

He  Is  firmly  convinced  that  being  crippled, 
having  to  spend  4  years  in  bed.  was  actually 
advaiilageous  to  his  later  career.  But  he 
says,  regretfully,  "I  was  cheated  out  of  the 
pleasures  of  chilchood." 

He  adds,  "I  matured  much  more  rap  dly 
than  most  children.  Having  nothing  to  do 
but  lie  and  think.  I  took  a  more  adul',  view 
of  things.  Being  unable  to  go  to  school.  I  t>e- 
came  much  more  eager  to  learn  than  most 
children.  In  fact,  my  lifelong  Interest  In 
education  started  right  back  there  In  my  old 
home  when  I  was  forced  to  lie  In  bed  and 
struggle  to  learn  to  read  from  a  newspaper, 
with  now  and  then  some  help  from  my 
mother,  or  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters 
who  went  to  school." 

Young  William's  health  Improved  so  that 
when  he  was  11  he  could  hobble  around  on  a 
pair  of  homemade  crutches.  It  was  then 
time  to  go  to  work.  Soon  he  was  an  appren- 
tice In  a  cigar  factory,  and  there  he  kept 
up  his  "schooling  '  studying  his  newspaper 
at  home  and  during  his  lunchtime. 

Bruce  was  a  good  cigarmaker — he  was  paid 
•14  a  week.  He  'took  a  night  course  in  busi- 
ness college,  a  few  weeks,  and  that  and  a  part 
term  ir  school  before  he  was  stricken  at,  7 
was  all  the  formal  instruction  he  ever  had. 
On  his  teacher's  recommendation  he  was 
offered  $6  a  week  as  bookkeeper  by  the  Mil- 
waukee News. 

"I  was."  he  recalls,  "the  happiest  boy  in 
MUwaukee."  His  father  thought  he  was 
crazy  to  quit  a  »14  job  for  a  $6  Job.  but  his 
mother  insisted  that  he  take  It.  telling  him. 
"It's  your  big  chance."  And  It  was.  He  loved 
the  newspaper.  Not  only  did  he  keep  bocks 
but  the  editor  let  him  cub  arcund  at  night 
as  a  reporter,  taking  assignments  no  one  else 
wanted. 

CIGARMAKER  AND  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

Such  happiness  was  not  to  last.  After  a 
few  months,  business  was  bad  and  he  was 
fired.  In  addition,  his  hip  was  getting  worse 
again.  Sadly  he  went  back  to  the  factory. 
He  worked  for  a  time  In  Mineral  Point  and 
Louisville.  Ky  .  then  returned — a  homesick 
kid — to  Milwaukee.  His  hip  Improved,  and 
he  went  back  to  his  cigarmaker's  bench. 
Shortly  he  was  happy  once  more:  He  got  back 
his  newspaper  job — still  at  $6  a  week.  He 
had  risen  to  tl6  In  the  factory. 

But  it  wEis  a  wise  choice,  for  out  of  it  came 
an  offer  of  120  a  week  as  assistant  bufltneas 
manager  of  the  Sentinel.  On  that  salary  h« 
married  and  started  a  family.  His  ambition 
was  to  be  business  manager  of  the  pap«T.  and 
he  was  terribly  hurt  when  he  was  twice  paaaed 
over  when  the  place  was  vacant. 

Outside  the  office  things  were  going  much 
better.  Bruce  had  been  appointed  to  the 
Milwaukee  School  Board.  At  last  he  had  a 
chance  to  do  something  in  education— a  field 
In  which  he  had  been  passionately  inter- 
ested since  he  had  been  forced  to  his  bed. 
He  sought  to  learn  as  much  about  it  as  pos- 
sible. He  was  disappointed  that  in  all  Amer- 
ica there  was  not  a  single  journal  devoted  to 
school  administration.  ^ 
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Bruce  thought  of  founding  tuch  »  paper. 
But  he  lacked  the  coung*  to  give  up  hu  Job! 
In  his  mind  h«  vorkcd  out  the  editorial 
utter  for  a  -  edition      He  planned  to 

•ell  ads  to  -  .ulpnaent  concerns. 

mtCALLB  KASLT  STVUCCLa  TO  BTUn  MACAZINX 

When  his  boas  told  him  the  reason  he 
hadnt  been  promoted  at  the  Sentinel  was 
MiBMna  he  was  an  excellent  man  to  do  Jobs 
mtt  that  he  didn't  -start  things.  Bruce  de- 
cided to  sUrt  aoroethlng— for  himself  He 
quit  and  founded  the  American  Schccl  Board 
Journal. 

Subscriptions  rolled  In;  educa-  ,!  the 

Idea  of  a  magazine  on  school  ac  aion 

problems  But  the  advertisers  dldn  t 
Bruces  life  savings  of  MOO  melted.  He  would 
«o  to  Chicago  to  call  on  advertisers  and  argue 
that  his  magazine  reached  the  people  who 
bought  school  supplies  and  equipment.  On 
the  road  his  food  budget  was  50  cents  a  day 
Trip  after  trip  he  faiied  Auer  one  particu- 
larly dlahearvening  dav  he  returned  to  Mil- 
waukee, went  to  the  lake  shore,  and  gloomily 
thought  over  his  life. 

-1  stood  there  for  a  long  time  draeglng  up 
the  past."  he  said.  "I  saw  mvself  as  down 
In  pain  while  other  bovs  played  I  saw  my- 
■elf  going  to  work  on  crutches  when  I  was  11 
I  recalled  the  recurrence  of  my  illness  upon 
losing  my  Job  with  the  News,  mv  failure 
with  the  Sentinel,  and  everv  other  bitter  In- 
cident of  my  life.  I  thought  how  ea«y  it 
would  be  to  end  the  whole  business  by  lumn- 
ln«  into  the  lake.  J  J   "  P 

"And  I  kept  right  on  pitying  mvself  until 
I  was  fully  ready  to  Jump.  Then  1  'wcke  up— 
horrified  For  the  Arst  time  In  my  lui  I 
wondered  If  there  wasn't  scjmethlng  wrung 
with  me.  I  began  to  analyze  mvself.  not 
pityingly,  but  critically.  And  I  sorn  found 
the  trouble:  Instead  of  looking  for  reasons 
to  succeed.  I  had  been  building  up  an  alibi 
to  excuse  failure  "  ^ 

When  Mr  Bruce  turned  from  the  lake  that 
evenint:  and  went  to  his  ofBce^desk  room  in 
a  job  printers  shop-he  found  In  his  mail 
«  order  for  an  advertisement  he  had  been 
ti7in«  fcr  weeks  to  sell-and  a  check  to  pay 
for    It.     Everytiung    locked    different    from 

^,!r.r  i*^  ^"''  ^"''^  ^''  Chicagcv-and  he 
aold  the  advertisers  who  had  put  h.m  ctl  so 
■jany  t:me9  before.  He  celebrated  witH  a 
•0-cent  dinner  The  American  School  Board 
Journal  wa«  successfully  launched  It  re- 
mains  the  leader  m  Its  field. 

iiAon  or  MAirr  cmc  AcmrrriM 
Other    magazines     were    starud.     proved 
prcflt2b!e.  bunt  the  Bruce  Publishing  Co^  into 
a  good -sized  concern. 

In  19C5  he  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
that    planned    the    Milwaukee    Ai   •  m 

He  U  still  on  the  board,  actively  p  .„ 

addition  to  double  Its  size  He  has  served  on 
the  harbor  commission  since  1912;  now  he 
n*-'  1  the  harbor  commission  and  the 

»u-  n  board. 

His  efforts  on  behalf  of  Great  Lakes  navi- 
gation and  commerce  have  made  Mr  Bruce 
a  national  figure  m  this  field  He  was  one 
of  the  most  effective  leaders  In  the  Hght  for 
ofthl  ^T"^'  '«terway.  was  an  organizer 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Tidewater  Association 
He  took  a  leading  part  In  the  fight  to  stop 
the  Chicago  water  steal. 

BeeKlM  awnrlng  on  the  school  board  and  as 
tax  commlaatoner.  Mr.  Bruce  was  long  acUve 
in  Democratic  politic.  He  ran  for  mayor 
of  Milwaukee  and  for  United  Sutes  Senator 
ror  moat  of  his  life  he  has  been  a  leader  in 
Catholic  activities  For  decades  be  has  been 
•  leader  in  the  Milwaukee  AasocUtlon  of 
wammerce. 

«o  at  00  this  man  who  has  seen  so  much 
done  so  much,  and  been  so  much,  still  keeps" 
Wa  alate  clean  of  old  problems  and  sttll  looka 
•^"•rly  ahead. 

KOK  Batxs. 


Loom  Talk  asd  Tkoafiit 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BUCKNEY 

OF    MK  HIr;*N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  March  20. 1946 

Mr  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
o«D.  I  am  including  herein  an  editorial 
taken  from  the  State  Journal  of  Lansing 
under  date  of  March  17.  1946.  enUtled 
"Loose  Talk  and  Thought." 

In  my  judgment,  this  editorial  is  a 
very  wLse.  timely,  and  thoughtful  one 
which  should  engage  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  every  thinking  American.  There 
has  been  so  much  loose  talk  in  this  coun- 
try with  particular  reference  to  foreign 
affairs  and  our  participation  therein  that 
It  would  be  advisable  for  all  of  us  to 
think  a  little  clearer  before  we  talk,  in 
the  weeks  and  months  that  lie  ahead. 

tOOSK    TAUt    AND    THOCCHT 

The  British,  on  the  whole,  have  two  glar- 
ing traits  Depending  upon  the  impression 
they  wish  to  create,  they  are  adept  at  the 
science  of  either  understatement  of  facts  or 
deliberate  overstatement  cf  facts. 

In  America,  it  can  be  said,  however    that 
we  worship  at  the  altar  of  overexag(?eration 
so  perhaps  our  national  faults  are  almost  as 
obnoxious  as  those  of   the  British. 

Tliat  la  why  we  n(  w  hear  on  every  side 
alarmed  expreaalons  from  ordinarily  thought- 
ful citizens,  to  the  effect  that  "sooner  or 
later  we  are  going  to  have  to  fight  the  Rus- 
sians." 

Nothing  could  be  more  absurd. 

This  country,  neither  now  nor  in  the  fu- 
ture, will  ever  find  It  either  necessary  or 
possible  to  resort  to  a  ciash  of  arm*  with 
Russia. 

The  current  crop  of  thoughtless  remarks 
aimed  so  petulanUy  at  Moscow's  government 
are  but  the  national  reflection  of  the  Ul- 
advlscd  atuck  so  recentlv  made  by  Britain's 
former  Prime  Mini-ster.  Winston  Churchill 
during  the  course  of  an  address  at  Fulton 
Mo. 

In  that  internationally  recorded  discus- 
sion cf  world  affairs.  Mr.  Churchill,  who  is 
almost  universally  beloved,  by  Americans 
decared  flatly  that  Russia  Is  a  men.-ice  to 
world  peace  and  that  the  hope  of  future 
civilization  resu  upon  a  strong  military  al- 
liance between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 

Now.  we  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr 
Churchill,  the  statesman,  but  Mr.  Churchill 
Is  now  a  private  British  citizen.  He  U  not 
able  and  caiuiot.  of  course,  speak  for  his 
Government.  That  seems  to  be  a  point  that 
many  Americans  have  overlooked  H.id  he 
been  his  Kings  first  minister,  when  he  ap- 
peared at  Fulton.  Mo .  Churchill  would  have 
exerted  his  usual  sUtesmanship.  He  would 
have  resorted  to  understatement,  if  any- 
!f,^t!'  *"  »^  discussion  of  Anglo-Russian 
relaticna.  But  he  was  not  hampered  bTthe 
knowledge  that  what  he  said  waTsaid  in  the 
name  of  the  British  Government.  So  his 
overstatement  was  permitted 

The  fear  of  Russia  on  the  part  of  such  an 
outstanding  Englishman  as  Mr.  ChurchUl  Is 
easily    understandable.      At    the    moment 
whether  we  wish  to  admit  It  or  not.ThTlS.' 

JI.H°t'^  °'  **)•  f'"'*^  Government  In  Europe 
and  tho«^  of  the  Soviet  Union  of  Russia  we 
at  loggerheads  Russia  has  emerged  izom 
the  war  as  the  greatest  power  on  the  coS^ 
^eni,  7^"'  K  °°  '''"'Ting  that,  and  if  she 
intends  to  reach  out  from  her  borders  and 
•pear  prtws  that  Britain  has  alw.^  «„ 
aldered  her  own  then  ther,  U  lo'iirt?^ 


little  anyone  can  do  about  It.  Certainly 
Great  BrlUin  to  In  no  military  position  to 

force   Russia   to   stay   within    her    bounds 

and  certainly  the  United  SUtes  Is  In  no  poei- 
tlon  to  back  up  Great  Britain's  demands  on 
Russia  with  military  might,  even  though  this 
country  were  so  Inclined. 

Americans  can  do  themselves  and  their 
country  no  greater  service  at  the  moment 
than  that  of  keeping  an  open  mind,  and  a 
•tUled  tongue.  The  mounuinous  troubles 
that  seem  to  be  taking  form  between  the 
British  and  the  Russians  on  one  h.ind.  and 
the  Americans  and  the  Russians  on  the  other 
hand— are  not  insoluble.  These  are  prob- 
lems of  national  concern  to  each  of  the  Big 
Three,  and  they  will  be  solved  In  due  good 
tune,  but  they  will  be  solved  without  resort 
to  arm.-;. 

One  thing  that  has  escaped  many  Amerl- 
cans,  as  they  have  attempted  to  understand 
the  seeming  clashes  of  national  Interests  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.  Russia  and 
Great  Britain,  is  the  Uaditional  and  historic 
background  of  friendship  that  has  existed 
between  the  people  of  North  America  and 
those  of  Russia  and  Siberia. 

Both  countries  are  self-sufficient  because 
of  natural  resources  so  plentifully  dis- 
tributed m  their  respective  territories  or 
zones  of  influence.  And  both  countries  can 
and  will  benefit  greatly  by  continued  and 
future  commercial  intercourse  and  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  and  artistic  knowledge 
There  is  no  conflict  between  Ruasla  in  her 
zone,  and  America  in  hers 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Russia  alone  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  earth  has  never  been  involved  In  armed 
warfare    with    this   Nation.     That    Is   somt^ 

this  Repi^bllc  strLggled  toward  its  preaent 
h  gh  pos  tion  m  world  affairs,  thai  most 
other  major  nations  have  sought  to  conquer 
It  b3  force  of  arms  alone 

Unftii  '.»7^r*?  *^"^  ninitary  forces  of  the 
United  sutes  have  at  one  time  or  another 

SanrrTV  °^"^  ^^'^^'"'  Spain,  y^ance 
Oerroany   Italy,  and   -        >     j,  u  forgotten 

n   l?i°ch  'J^'r.'""  ^  »"  •'"  »hf  wars 

tlZ  ,  ^" '*'■''  ^*^*''*'»  *"«="  have  found 
themselves  involved,  have  ever  been  pitted 

AmerlS^*^'  ""'°'"  *^'"°''  ^""^  P*°P'*  °^ 

AJf.'il"  •*  *?'    Russians  have  not  fought 

I"d  aLve.  '""^°'  ^'''"'  ^""""- 

oaTT'of  *1^".\^"  P?""^  '"'  °'  «"*»»•  on  the 
part  of  Americans^ 

of  one  great  and  powerful  nation  for  ano.h. : 
just  as  great  and  powerful  nation 

aistrust      It  is  needless  distru»=t 

fUtuTe^ht.^f^'J^*^"'  •^'"*  "">*  »n  the 
future,  have  to  fl«ht  for  her  Independence 

SSd  Z'T'T''  '"^  °'  lire-but'lhe  i" 

fh^  ^ni       K^*^  ^'^  ""'^'P  ^^""-  "ot  «™ong 
Lf ,«  fJ^l"  °""Py  ^he  soil  of  Russia. 

I?  win  K^  ""''  '"°"^''»  'hat  lie  Just  ahead. 
ror^olit'Jls"*  ^  ^''^  "^  "  ^^'  ^  «-^ 


Poitwar  Navy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 


or  TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATT.ES 

Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 
Mr.  LYLE     Mr.  Speaker,  fortunately 
uie  human  mind  has  a  tendency  to  throw 
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off  and  forget  disagreeable  experiences 
and  turn  instead  toward  the  pursuit  of 
that  which  is  pleasant.  So  it  is  that  we 
Americans,  ever  a  peace-loving  people, 
are  impatient  with  reminders  of  the  dark 
war  years,  are  demanding  more  and  more 
speed  in  demobilization,  the  lifting  of  all 
restrictions  and  the  reduction  of  taxes, 
and  are  fretful  and  restless  for  the  im- 
mediate return  of  every  evidence  of  a 
normal,  peacetime  way  of  hfc. 

It  is  not  alway.s  well,  however,  that  we 
so  indulge  ourselves.  In  1919  we  were 
weary  of  war  and  we  turned  awav  from 
an  unfinished  task,  a  task  we  were  forced 
to  resume  on  December  8.  1941. 
Througout  the  ensuing  years,  until  Au- 
gust of  1945.  we  were  solidly  united  in 
the  strong  resolution  that  never  again 
would  we  so  fail. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  the  Congress  was 
considering  a  $24,000,000,000  appropria- 
tion for  the  Navy.    Fleet  Adm.  Ernest  J 
King    had    previously    reported    to    the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that— 

Whether  we  look  toward  Europe  or  to  Asia 
I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  fact  that 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  before  the  war 
Is  wen  and  a  semblance  of  normal  world-wide 
conditions  are  restored.  •  •  •  In  the 
Pacific,  which  Is  now  the  Navy's  principal 
the:.ter  of  cperations.  we  are  now  within  the 
Japanese  Inner  line  of  defenses.  Our  experi- 
ence in  Iwo  Jima  Is  indicative  of  the  kind  of 
fl^htlng  that  faces  us  in  the  future.  •  •  • 
We  dare  not  let  ourselves  be  lulled  Into  any 
false  impression  of  Japanese  naval  ai.d  air 
Impotency  by  their  apparent  light  reaction 
to  our  air  strikes  on  the  homeland.  It  will 
be  a  different  story  when  we  approach  their 
shores  to  land  cur  Army  and  marines. 

The  war  was  much  with  us  last  April. 
Some  part  of  nearly  every  family  circle 
was  in  that  proud  Navy,  greater  than  the 
combined  navies  of  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  had  no  doubts  then  of  the 
need  for  maintaining  naval  strength  if 
we  were  to  ultimately  win  the  peace,  and 
I  am  sure  that  we  have  no  real  doubts 
now  that  the  success  of  international 
agreements  to  keep  the  peace  will  rest 
on  world-wide  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  we  propose  to  use  the  necessary 
force  to  keep  it. 

Soon  again  we  will  have  before  us  for 
consideration  a  Navy  appropriations  bill. 
Does  the  1947  Navy  budget,  which  is  now 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  take  Into  full 
con.<;ideration  those  lessons  we  learned 
during  the  first  bitter  years  of  the  war? 

Plans  for  America's  seven-fleet  post- 
war Navy  were  ba.sed  on  an  estimated 
$6,300,000,000.  That  figure  has  been 
.«;la.>^hed  by  something  over  $2,000,000,000 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

And  what  does  that  $2,000,000,000  sav- 
ing cost  us?  It  means  reduction  of  com- 
bat ships  past  the  mark  considered  safe 
by  the  Navy  Department;  the  halting  of 
coast  ruction  on  all  ships  not  50  percent 
complete  and  the  junking  of  them.  It 
means  sharp  reduction  in  the  addition  of 
new  aircraft,  and  reduction  in  number 
and  functions  of  bases,  outposts,  and 
overseas  flying  fields — tho.se  all-impor- 
tant Pacific  ba.ses  which  were  taken  at 
so  great  a  cost.  It  means  the  stoppage 
of  new  construction  ashore,  including 
that  at  Guam,  which  still  has  only  tem- 
porary installations.  It  will  also  mean 
that  there  can  be  no  provisions  made  for 
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systematic  purchase  of  new  and  experi- 
mental equipment  after  next  year 

Today,  due  to  the  epochal  develop- 
ments in  the  la.st  stages  of  the  war.  we 
are  not  considering  an  appropriation  with 
which  to  build  a  fighting  navy.  No 
longer  need  we  fear  the  bloody  price  of 
landing  operations  on  the  shores  of 
Japan.  We  recognize  that  instead  we 
are  planning  a  postwar  navy  which  i.s 
an  integral  part  of  the  peace  and  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace,  and  as  such 
it  must  be  considered. 

None  of  us  fails  to  recognize  that  an 
aggressive  war  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  international  thievery  and  robbery 
and  murder  and  rape,  and  none  of  us 
fails  to  recognize  that  a  scientifically 
trained,  well-equipped  police  force  is  the 
best  deterrent  for  crime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  before  we  let  our 
Navy  grow  weak  and  it  cost  us  more  than 
$120,000,000,000  to  make  it  strong.  The 
amount  of  money  we  used  and  that  we 
wasted  in  our  haste  to  mobilize  would 
have  provided  a  $6,000,000,000  budget  for 
every  year  since  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

Wherein  lies  the  economy? 


Junk  or  Jobs?— Jobs  for  Pilots— World 
War  II  Pilots'  Headquarters  at  Long 
Beach 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  above 
captions  appeared  over  a  very  significant 
editorial  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  January  31,  1946. 

At  the  top  of  the  editorial  appeared 
very  appropriate  and  clever  cartoons. 
One  was  a  heavy  bomber  standing  idle 
in  an  airport  and  a  sign  upon  it  saying, 
"This  idle  ship  cost  America  several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars."  Beside  the 
bomber,  looking  longingly  at  her.  stood 
an  American  war  pilot  in  uniform  with 
his  war  ribbons  and  medals  upon  his 
breast.  On  a  sign  attached  to  his  coat 
it  read,  "An  idle  pilot  whose  war  train- 
ing cost  $100,000."  On  the  high  wire 
fence  enclosing  this  bomber  and  other 
flying  craft  was  a  sign,  'Keep  out;  no 
jobs  in  the  field  of  aviation." 

Below  the  above  discouraging  cartoon 
was  another  of  happier  view.  A  huge, 
warm  bomber  was  speeding  through  the 
air  with  this  same  pilot  in  command 
and  a  smile  on  his  countenance.  Upon 
a  sign  by  this  plane  we  read.  "The  ship 
and  the  pilot." 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  home  city  of  Long 
Beach.  Calif.,  is  headquarters  for  a  group 
of  about  1,000  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  World  War  11  Pilots  and  Avia- 
tion Specialists.  When  I  was  home  a 
few  days  this  Christmas  time  I  met  about 
200  of  them  at  our  great  municipal  air- 
port at  Long  Beach.  Some  were  still  on 
terminal  leave,  but  all  Itching  and  hun- 
gry to  fly.  Ambitious  to  use  their  tal- 
ents trained  into  them  for  war,  now 


available  for  pursuits  of  peace.  That  2C0 
has  grown  within  about  2^^  months  to 
about  1.000  memlxjrs  from  several  differ- 
ent States.  A  distinguished  pilot.  Chick 
Logan,  is  their  president  and  is  now  iti 
Washington.  D.  C.  telling  the  story  of 
the  vision  cf  these  pilots  for  their  Nation 
in  the  field  of  aviation. 

I  believe  we  will  hear  far  more  about 
them  and  from  them.  Their  purpose  is 
employment  for  aviators  and  aviation 
specialists,  and  progress  for  their  Nation 
in  the  air. 

I  present  the  editorial  above  referred 
to: 

JUNK   OR   JOBS? — JOBS   FOR  PILOTS 

Several  hundred  former  pilots  and  aviation 
specialists,  formerly  with  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  veterans  of  the  recent 
war,  have  formed  a  postwar  organization  with 
a  most  worthy  pvirpose. 

It  Is  called  the  Association  of  World  War 
II  Pilots  and  Aviation  Specialists,  and  has  Its 
headquarters  In  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

It  Is  not  a  very  big  organization  as  yet.  but 
It  is  dealing  with  a  problem  of  national  scope 
and  slgniflc-ince,  and  It  hopes  to  arouse  na- 
tional interest  in  its  proposed  solution  of 
this  problem. 

The  problem  cf  these  hundreds  of  aviation 
veterans,  and  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
aviation  veterans  Uke  them,  U  very  simple— 
and  very  serious. 

They  have  returned  to  civilian  life  with 
thorotigh  training  In  aviation,  hoping  and 
expecting  to  make  civlUan  aviation  their 
life  work— but  all  but  a  very  few  of  them 
have    t>een    sorely   disappointed. 

There  Ju«t  are  not  enough  Jobs  In  civilian 
aviation  to  go  around. 

So  we  have  the  .strange  picture  In  the 
United  sutes  of  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
cf  disillusioned  and  bewildered  and  embit- 
tered American  boys,  the  most  thoroughly 
trained  aviation  experts  and  specialists  in  the 
world,  begging  futilely  for  a  chance  to  do  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  best  fitted  to  do  and 
that  they  so  earnestly  and  anxiously  want 
to  do. 

It  Is  to  be  wondered  If  the  American  people 
fully  realize  the  tremendous  investment  they 
have  In  these  trained  but  idle  aviation  ex- 
perts  and  specialists. 

It  cast  the  American  people  lip  to  tlOO,000 
for  the  average  pilot's  education  during  the 
war. 

We  trained  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pilots,  most  of  whom  are  now  Idle  or  about  to 
become  Idle  unless  they  seek  and  find  per- 
manent employment  outside  the  field  of 
aviation. 

The  education  of  navigators,  radio  men, 
mechanics,  and  the  experts  and  specialists 
In  the  many  other  vocations  related  to  avia- 
tion caused  the  expenditure  of  vast  sums  of 
the  people's  money. 

We  gave  this  education  to  millions  of 
men,  most  of  whom  are  compelled  upon 
discharge  from  the  armed  forces  to  seek 
employment  outside  the  field  of  aviation. 

Tne  boys  themselves  don't  think  this  makes 
good  sense. 

In  forming  their  new  associations  at  Long 
Beach,  hoping  to  make  it  Nation-wide  In  lU 
ultimate  scope,  they  think  they  have  an 
answer  to  the  problem  that  does  make  good 
sense. 

They  say  there  is  one  great  undeveloped 
field  In  American  commercial  aviation — that 
of  air  express  and  air  freight — and  they 
would  like  to  have  a  go  at  it. 

They  say  the  Government  has  put  thou- 
sands of  aircraft  In  storage,  planes  readily 
suited  for  the  carrying  of  commercial  cargo. 

Let  us  service  and  fly  these  ships,  say  these 
boys,  "and  we  will  find  the  kind  of  employ- 
ment we  want  and  at  the  same  time  create 
one  of  the  greatest  peacetime  transportation 
systems  the  world  has  ever  seen." 
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OF 


OF  FLORID.* 


:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

V  'ednesday.  March  20.  1946 

EJCGERS  of  Florida.     Mr.  Speak- 

i.s  a  great  deal  of  complaint  and 

action   among   returning   veter- 

luse  of  a  discrimination  between 

officers  and  enlisted  men 

reference    to    compensation     for 

lea'  e"  when  they  are  di.<:charged. 

(lie  time  is  here  and  is  ripe 

Cbngress  should  do  something  to 

:his  evil.    Equality  of  treatment 

arivates  and   non-commissioned 

will    help   to    break    down    the 

ystem  and  will  foster  respect  of 

?rans    who    have    served    their 

most  nobly. 

Klem'oers  of  Congress  who  are  in- 

In  fair  treatment  to  all  the  vet- 

ve  an  opportunity  to  help  them 

c  Petition  No.  23  for  considera- 

H.   R.   4051.   granting   terminal 

to  the  GI  Joes.     Won't   you 

p?tition  so  that  Congress  may 

the   merits  of   this   bill?     No 

of  Cjngress  can  return  to  his 

and  say  that  he  had  no  oppoi- 

•  vote  on  this  measure  and  since 

.  honest,  and  just,  and  since  the 

e  this  consideration,  it  seems 

there  is  no  valid  excuse,  rea- 

explanation   for  our   failure   to 


de>  erv 
Hat 


and 

f^ 


en 


to  congratulate  the  American 

the  American  Veterans  Com- 

r  their  endorsement  and  their 

assistance  in  seeking  to  obtain 

this  measure.     The  letter  of 

American  Legion,  dated  March  19, 

most  appealing  for  this  measure 

mpst  convincing  and  is  unanswer- 

e  only  answer  to  this  appeal  is 

.e  action  in  the  passage  of  the 

I  include  herewith  a  letter  of 

American   Legion,   signed   by  John 

Taylor.    Director    of    National 

e  Committee,  as  a  part  of  my 

and  urgently  request  that  each 


Member  of  Congress  read  this  message 
from  the  American  Legion : 

THr  American  Lectom. 
Washington.  D  C  .  March  19.  1946. 

Dkak  CoNCRESfMAN;  Nothing  has  caused 
more  dts£eiu  and  dissatisfaction  among  vet- 
erans In  and  cut  of  the  armed  fores  than 
the  condition  whereby  enlisted  m?n  are  dis- 
criminated aga:nst  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  deprived  or  compensation  fr;r  earnfd 
leave  when  they  .^re  dLsc'.irr^cd,  while  com- 
I  d  officers  are  given  full  pay  and  al- 

1  -  fo.'-  such  leave  as  th?y  earn. 

Army  and  Navy  regtjJatlons  provide  for  an- 
nual leave  for  both  ofltc?rs  End  enlisud  men. 
and  for  years  cfflcers  and  men  in  the  mUl- 
'  -r-  services  have  been  granted  leave  for 
h  they  were  paid,  so  loii;?  as  they  re- 
i:.-u;cd  ill  the  s  rvice.  Certainly  the  two 
Dpartm3nt*  must  have  ccnsiderod  that  they 
had  legal  authority  to  provioe  tliis  annual 
leave.  Howcver.  for  reasons  which  neither 
veterans  nor  anyone  else  can  understand,  it 
has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  to  have  a  dual  system  for  handling 
earred  leave  of  m?n  leaving  these  servi 
They  use  the  authority  of  a  st.Ttute  n.  i.- 
than  a  century  old  to  pay  officers  leaving 
the  service  their  full  pay  and  allowances  for 
all  accumulated  leave,  but  no  matter  how 
Ion?  an  enlisted  man  may  have  served,  or 
how  much  leave  he  may  have  accumulated, 
upon  discharge  he  is  immediately  taken  off 
the  pay  roll  end  U  derrived  v.{  r.hat  is  Ji-.stly 

Naturally,  this  Inequitable  practice  has 
made  enluted  men  feel  that  they  are  un- 
fairly discriminated  against,  that  they  are 
victims  of  unwarranted  class  distinction,  or 
a  caste  system,  and  creates  a  lack  of  respect 
on  the  part  of  veterans  and  the  general 
public  for  these  in  authorltv  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  such  undemocratic  treatment 
of  men  and  women  who  served  their  coun- 
try well  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
practice  is  rot  only  condemned  bv  enlLsted 
men  but  by  most  men  who  served  as  officers, 
as  well  as  the  general  public. 
■  Employees  of  Federal,  state,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, as  well  as  employees  of  private 
institutions,  receive  full  compensation  for 
all  leave  earned  at  the  time  of  separation 
from  their  positions  Hundreds  of  thousaads 
of  employees  of  Federal  agencies  during  the 
war  have  been  and  will  te  paid  for  all  un- 
used leave.  All  of  these  Federal  employee 
payments  have  no  doubt  had  the  approval 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Nor  has  the 
Bureau  offered  any  objection,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  granting  full  terminal  leave  to 
commissioned  cfflcers  of  the  armed  forces 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  reconcile  the  Bu- 
reaus  attitude  .so  far  as  all  of  these  people 
are  concerned  with  the  unfavorable  report 
we  understand  the  Bureau  has  filed  against 
reimbursing  enlisted  men  for  earned  leave. 
or  what  has  been  called  terminal  leave.  We 
consider  such  a  report  from  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Governm.ent  as  an  Inexcusable 
insult  to  the  millions  of  men  and  women 
who  «erved  in  the  armed  forces. 

Numerous  bills  have  been  Introduced  In 
both  branches  of  Congress,  to  grant  enlisted 
men  terminal  leave  payments,  the  same  as 
have  been  and  are  bielng  given  to  commis- 
sioned officers.  Sjme  time  ago  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  and  agreed  on  a  bill 
which  'hey  were  ready  to  present  to  the  full 
Committee  when  Congrej?s  reconvened  on 
January  14.  last.  At  these  hearings  repre- 
senutlves  of  the  War  and  NaTy  departmenU 
appeared  and  stated  they  had  no  objection  to 
the  passage  of  the  legislation.  It  was  also 
suggested  at  the  hearings  that  the  musterlng- 
out  pay  was  probably  Intended  to  take  care 
of  accumulated  leave,  but  this  argument 
could  not  be  properly  made  against  terminal 


leave  for  enlisted  men  because  all  cfBcers  to 
and  including  the  rank  of  Captain  in  the 
Army  and  S.>nlor  Lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
rcc3lve  mustering-cut  pay  on  the  same  basis 
as  enlisted  men.  So  far  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  has  not  reported  to  the  House. 

Representative  Dwicht  L  Kcccks.  of  Flor- 
ida, has  placed  on  the  desk  cf  the  Clerk  of  the 
Hou-,e  petition  No.  23.  to  1  ring  h's  bill  grant- 
ing terminal  leave  to  enlisted  men  before  the 
House  for  consideration.  There  are  seme 
Signatures  on  the  petition  but  as  yet  there 
are  net  sufficient  signatures  to  make  the 
petition  effective. 

The  American  Legion,  by  resclution  of  its 
N'  ;  n.l  Convention,  unanimously  endorsed 
:..^  proposed  legislation  and  directed  its 
national  legislative  committee  to  ^vccate 
prompt  action  by  Congress  If  you  hive  not 
already  done  so,  we  strongly  urge  thVt  ycu 
sign  petition  No.  23  promptly  and  l«d\your 
influence  toward  securlne  immediate  ^ssage 
of  this  Important   1  n. 

Favorable  rcticn  h.  .  ess  on  iegfelatiun 

granting  enlisted  men  the  same  terminal 
leave  benefits  as  are  given  to  commissioned 
^  fflcers  will  assure  veterans  and  the  public 
that  Congress  does  not  favor  and  will  not 
tolerate  unfair  class  dlecrimination  as^alnst 
thof'?  millions  of  m.en  and  women  who  served 
their  country  so  well  in  World  War  II. 
Sincerely  ycurs. 

^JoHN  Thomas  Taylor. 

D.rector,  National  Legislative  Committee. 


The   Federal   Reserve   Bulletin's   Figures 
Indicate  Production  Is  Increasing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  19.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
oppose  altogether  the  extension  of  price 
control  for  another  year  contend,  among 
oth'^r  things,  that  price  controls  have  in- 
hibited and  will  continue  to  inhibit  pro- 
duction of  peacetime  goods.  They  argue 
that  the  restraints  placed  on  production 
by  price  control  artificially  create  high 
prices  and  contribute  to  the  inflition 
which  price  control  seeks  to  prevent.  In 
the  light  of  this  argument  a  statement 
in  the  current  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin 
should  be  highly  interesting  and  inform- 
ative.   The  statement  reads  r»s  follows: 

Production  in  the  whole  economy.  Includ- 
ing agricultural  as  well  as  nonagricultur.Tl 
types  of  activity.  Is  now  above  the  level  of 
any  previous  peacetime  period  and  substan- 
tially above  the  average  Xor  the  years  1935 
to  1939. 

Total  industrial  production  in  Janu- 
ary wa<  159  percent  of  the  1935-39  aver- 
age. February  production  is  estimated  at 
155  percent.  These  figures  come  from 
the  same  article  in  the  Bulletin. 

The  statement  continues: 

Output  of  most  goods  and  services  Is  close 
to  the  capacity  of  the  country's  resources 
under  present  conditions  While  there  will 
be  increases  in  capacity  as  additional  vet- 
erans enter  the  labor  market,  as  the  organi- 
zation  of  the  work  improves,  and  as  the  fiow 
of  materials  and  finished  products  assumes 
more  normal  relationships,  these  develop- 
ments take  time. 
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E\en  so.  March  industrial  production 
Is  expected  to  advance  above  the  Novem- 
ber level  of  168  percent  of  the  1935-39 
average.  This  advance  will  reflect  the 
end  of  major  work  stoppages  and  the 
continuance  of  present  increases  in  out- 
put of  building  materials,  most  nondur- 
able goods,  and  minerals. 

The  appraisal  of  the  production  situ- 
ation by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  is 
full  of  significance  at  this  time.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bulletin  the  process  of  expan- 
sion would  not  be  facilitated  and  might 
be  delayed  by  a  general  advance  in  the 
level  of  prices  although  selective  price 
adjustments  will  be  required. 

While  it  must  be  conceded  that  some 
specific  situations  require  prompt  ad- 
justment the  facts  as  gathered  and  in- 
terpreted by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
indicate  how  httle  the  Nation's  pro- 
duction is  hindered  by  price  control. 


Soviet  Radio  Station  in  the  Pentagon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20,  1946 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  submit  an  article  from  the  Wa.^h- 
Ington  Times-Herald  of  March  19.  1946. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  calls  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Slate  Department  by 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We 
must  see  that  the  State  Department  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

RED  RAOiO  STATION  IN  FENT.^G0N  GRANTED 
3 -MONTH   EXTENSION 

(By  Walter  Trohan) 

The  Soviet  radio  station  In  the  Pentagon 
has  been  granted  a  3-month  extension  of  life, 
It  was  learned  yesterday. 

The  3-band  transmitter,  which  daily  trans- 
mits thotisands  upon  thousands  of  coded 
words  between  Washington  and  Moscow,  was 
secured  by  Russia  as  a  war  aid.  The  White 
House  reportedly  gave  the  Soviets  permission 
to  use  the  facilities  over  the  protest  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall,  then  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army. 

Although  the  war  Is  over.  Under  Secretary 
of  State  Acheson  Is  said  to  have  prevailed 
upon  the  War  Department  to  grant  a  90-day 
extension  for  use  of  the  station. 

There  has  been  heavy  opposition  within 
the  War  E)epartment  to  the  station,  particu- 
larly since  the  disclosure  of  Soviet  spy  opera- 
tions in  Canada. 

The  Pentagon  Washington-Moscow  trans- 
mitter is  operated  by  this  Government.  The 
Reds  send  their  messages  free.  There  are 
commercial  facilities  which  could  handle  the 
Soviet  volume  of  business.  At  times  the 
daily  Red  report  has  exceeded  100,000  words. 

This  Government  also  gave  freely  to  the 
British  in  the  facilitation  of  communications. 
Early  In  the  war  this  Government  built  a 
Euperradiotelephone  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  for  communication  with 
General  MacArthur  and  Admiral  Nlmitz,  Pa- 
cific commanders. 

The  British  asked  for  this  device,  which  so 
scrambled  messages  that  unscrambling  Is 
impossible  without  Its  secret  equipment, 
which  fills  a  large  room.    Again  over  the  ob- 


jection of  the  high  command,  the  White 
House  gave  the  equipment  to  the  British. 
President  Roosevelt  and  former  Prime  Min- 
ister Churchill  are  said  to  have  used  it  for 
their  frequent  phone  conversations. 


A  Toast  to  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  JR. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  19,  1946 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  the  Honorable  William 
Curran,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Maryland,  and  an  article  from  the  Balti- 
more Sun  of  March  17,  1946: 

Address  of  Hon.  William  Cvrran,  Attorney 
Genuial  of  Maryland 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests, 
friends,  I  must  thank  your  very  Jovial  and 
amiable  president  for  his  Invitation  to  re- 
spond to  the  toast,  Ireland,  a  toast  that  gives 
me  a  freedom  to  roam  over  many  years  and 
much  of  the  earth's  surface  for  though  Ire- 
land Is  a  small  country,  it  is  an  old  country 
and  the  Irish  are  found,  to  put  it  In  an  Irish 
way.  in  every  corner  of  the  globe. 

Your  toastmaster  has  wisely  set  a  time 
limit  on  the  speeches.  My  task  is  to  confine 
myself  to  a  5-minute  talk.  I  thought  I 
would  hold  mvf^elf  to  the  Ireland  of  today. 

What  of  Ireland's  present  political  rela- 
tions? To  state  It  simply— Ireland  has 
achieved  independent  status.  In  its  domes- 
tic affairs,  it's  far  more  free  of  the  London 
government  than  the  free  State  of  Maryland 
is  of  the  Washington  government.  This  Is 
true  even  in  matters  such  as  those  we  for- 
merly classed  as  purely  intrastate  transac- 
tions. In  foreign  relations.  Ireland  is  well 
nigh  completely  Independent.  London  can 
be  at  war  and  Dublin  remain  at  peace.  With 
the  British  Empire  at  war.  Dublin  received 
and  maintained  in  residence  the  ministers  of 
Hitler  and  had  its  Irish  ministers  at  Berlin. 

Oftentimes  in  the  course  of  history  the 
biography  of  one's  life  is  the  history  of  his 
country.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  Ireland  of 
our  times.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  Ireland's 
history  is  a  statement  of  the  attitudes  of  De 
Valera.  His  dominance  in  Ireland  ap- 
proached and  surpassed  the  dominance  that 
was  Rocscvelt's  in  America. 

De  Valera  Is  always  completely  self-assured 
and  always  convinced  that  the  course  deter- 
mined on  by  him  is  the  only  right  course. 
As  men  go,  this  type  is  common  enough. 
But  there's  more  to  De  Valera.  He  has  cour- 
age, determination,  foresight,  prudence.  He 
is  passionately  devoted  to  Irish  independ- 
ence. A  man  of  personal  integrity  and  un- 
impeachable honesty.  Irritating  to  others 
as  his  insistence  on  Ireland's  rights  may  at 
times  be,  there  Is  a  compensation  In  the 
ascetic  and  out-of-the-world  nature  of  the 
man.  He's  so  different  that  Irritation  gives 
way  to  a  charm  that  pronouncedly  is  De 
Valera's. 

A  rigid,  a  mjstlc  Insistence  on  an  adher- 
ence to  the  doctrine  of  a  free  Ireland,  his  de- 
termined and  consistent  assertion  of  her 
rights  as  a  free  country  have  ridden  out  all 
tlie  storms.  Bit  by  bit.  It  has  enabled  him 
to  whittle  down  tie  after  tie  that  bound  L-e- 
land  to  England.  The  need  to  submit  to 
the  British  Crown  for  approval  of  the  acts  of 


the  Irish  Parliament  Is  gone.  The  right  of 
the  Crown  to  be  represented  at  Dublin  as 
It  is  at  Ottawa.  Canada,  by  a  Governor  Gen- 
eral Is  pone.  The  right  to  collect  the  land 
annuities  reserved  in  the  settlement  is  no 
longer  recognized.  The  provision  for  the 
tise  by  England  in  time  of  war  of  the  five 
Irish  ports,  its  abrogation  having  been  as- 
sented to  by  Chamberlain,  was  not  restored 
by  De  Valera  though  hard  pressed  by  Caurch- 
111  and  Roosevelt  In  the  dire  days  of  the  At- 
lantic battle. 

Yet  Ireland  does  not  ask  a  complete  dt- 
vo:cement  from  England.  Somethlnp  in  the 
nature  of  Dominion  status  is  what  De  Valera 
seems  to  gravitate  to.  All  ties  are  riot  sun- 
dered. Nebulous  as  are  the  ties  that  bind 
Englpnd  and  Ireland,  the  wisdom  of  De 
Valera  and  the  prudence  of  England  don'.t 
want  to  see  those  ties  completely  shattered. 
There  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  each  cf  U#[ . . 
two  countries  in  the  union,  loose  as  it  is. 

In  advance  of  the  war.  De  Valera  >had  set 
for  Ireland  the  policy  of  full  and  e<)mpl€te 
neutrali'y.  Come  what  would,  that  was  to 
be  Ireland's  policy  and  that  policy  had  to 
remain  and  did  remain.  Ireland  was  not  at 
war  with  Germany  or  Japan.  Therefore,  It 
was  right,  as  De  Valera  saw  the  right,  for  him 
to  withstand,  the  entreaties  and  threats  of 
Churchill  and  Roosevelt  when  they  de- 
manded of  him  that  he  send  home  the  Ger- 
man and  Japanese  ministers  stationed  In 
Dublin.  It  did  not  concern  De  Valera  that 
Roosevelt  feared  these  officials  were  spying 
on  the  movements  of  American  trocps  in 
Northern  Ireland.  De  Valera  decried  his  fears 
and  answered  would  it  not  be  unneutral  for 
him  to  send  home  the  Axis  ministers,  for  was 
not  Ireland  at  peace  with  Germany  and 
Japan. 

The  question  has  been  hotly  debated.  Was 
De  Valera's  Insistence  on  neutrality  t>orB  of 
a  hatred  of  England  and  a  hope  for  Its  de- 
struction, or  was  it  prompted  by  his  fetish 
for  consistency?  If  the  full  record  of  Ire- 
land's part  In  the  war  Is  looked  at.  then  It 
must  be  fairly  said  that  the  De  Valera  pc  llcy 
of  neutrality  was  not  born  of  hatred  of  Eng- 
land or  the  hope  for  its  destruction. 

Neutrality  kept  Ireland  out  of  the  war. 
Civil  strife  among  its  people  was  thus  avoided. 
Since  Ireland  was  at  peace  with  the  wor:d.  It 
was  entirely  consistent  with  the  princ'ple 
of  neutrality  for  De  Valera  to  permit  Its 
people  to  travel  where  they  cared  to.  Some 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  thousand  of  the 
youth  of  Southern  Ireland  found  their  way 
to  England  to  Join  up  with  the  armed  forces 
of  the  British  Empire.  In  numbers,  the  Irish 
volunteeis  approached  Maryland's  contribu- 
tion to  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  Ireland's  population  dees  not  greatly 
exceed  Maryland's. 

Another  hundred  thouf-and  or  more  found 
their  way  Into  the  factories  of  northern  Ire- 
land and  England  to  help  fashion  the  muni- 
tions of  war.  Ireland's  farmers  and  cattle 
growers  filled  the  desperate  need  of  a  starv- 
ing England  when  the  low  countries  were 
overrun.  All  this  was  freely  permitted  by 
De  Valera,  because  It  was  not  In  violation 
of  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Whatever  the 
settled  rules  of  International  law  permitted 
England  to  receive  from  Ireland,  England 
received. 

Churchill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
while  rather  sharp  in  his  criticism  of  De 
Valera's  obstinacy,  did  pay  generous  tribute 
to  the  people  of  southern  Ireland  who  had 
come  to  the  defense  of  freedom,  and  he  did 
cite  In  generous  language  the  Irish  soldiers 
whose  valor  had  won  for  themselves  and  their 
people  so  many  marks  of  distinction  In  the 
services  of  the  Empire. 

When  the  balance  sheet  Is  struck,  a  good 
case  can  be  made  out  for  the  preposition 
that — Ireland  at  peace  served  the  cause  of 
humanity    more    than   could    have   had    an 
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Peacetime  Military  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


(ON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

or  NXW  HAJKPSHIRZ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TrVE3 
'tdncsday.  March  20.  1946 

-IDAME.     Mr    Speaker,  for  .some 
la*  been  apparent  to  many  Mem- 


Mr 

time  it 


bers  of  Congre.'^s  that  more  information 
Is  required  concerning  the  need  for  the 
continuation  of  Selective  Service  and, 
more  particularly,  a  program  of  peace- 
time military  con.«cription.  While  every 
Congressman  is  intensely  interested  in 
supporting  any  plan  that  is  conducive  to 
world  peace  and  .'•ecurity.  unbiased  and 
accurate  infiT-mation  concerning  the  re- 
quirecient-s  of  the  present  and  po.^twar 
military  and  naval  establishment  is 
necessary  to  sound  d  •  -n;  concerning 
the  details  of  such  p:  I  .  .    In  order  to 

make  this  information  available,  a  reso- 
lution was  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  Hays  I  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  C.\se1 
providing  not  only  for  the  determination 
of  a  policy  with  reference  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  ccnque:?d  territory  but  for  the 
appointment  cf  a  joint  ccmmittee  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  on  the  requirements 
of  this  country  for  armed  forces  gen- 
erally. In  joining  in  the  sponsorship  of 
this  resolution  I  b'^lieve  that  its  adoption 
will  result  in  making  available  the  in- 
formation ."JO  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  our  responsibilities. 

A  great  many  communications  come  to 
memt)ers  of  Congress  concerning  this 
subject.  I;  '  -d  hertwith  i.s  a  letter 
which  I  rt  from  a  thoughtful,  con- 

structive, substantial  citizen,  which  is 
typical  of  the  c"  of  all  thinking  people 

to  contribute  ions  that  are  worth 

while  in  the  consideration  cf  these 
problems: 


Hon    S: 


Makch  12,  1946. 


'19. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Adaits:  I  have  been  thinking 
about  one  problem  which  is  in  yoiir  collective 
hands,  and  I  thought  I  would  take  this  time 
to  write  my  first  letter  to  a  Congressman. 

I  have  in  mind  the  continuation  of  the 
drafting  of  IS-year-olds  for  a  peacetime  Army. 
No  one  can  object  to  a  draft  during  wartime, 
but  it  is  so  asinine  to  take  18-year-olds  re- 
gardless of  their  capabilities  and  put  them  In 
the  armed  forces  In  time  of  peace,  that  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  would  Justify  the 
stupidity  of  continuing  the  prei»ent  draft 
arrangement. 

No  one  has  any  quarrel  with  a  sensible 
military  training  program — a  program  in 
which  a  boy  can  continue  his  studlef  and 
preparation  for  college  or  actual  (^llege 
work.  It  seems  sg  simple  to  us  laymen  that 
a  program  could  be  devised  which  would 
satlsty  our  foreign  commitments,  at  the  same 
time  provide  a  .<iensible  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem, that  we  are  wondering  why  it  isn't  done. 

In  the  first  place,  a  regular  army  should 
be  created  by  paying  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
enough  money  to  live  on  and  support  a  fam- 
ily with  a  provision  that  they  could  have 
their  family  at  the  post  even  though  the 
post  was-  in  a  foreign  country  They  should 
pay  a  private  from  $75  to  $icb  a  month  with 
all  allowances  nec?.ssary  to  effect  this  end. 
This  certainly  would  be  cheaper  than  having 
a  war  every  20  years. 

Second,  an  intelligent  plan  should  be 
adopted  for  continuing  and  expanding  the 
National  Guard  so  that  training  caxr  be  pro- 
vided for  men  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
30  who  are  working,  holding  down  regular  ' 
Jobs,  but  do  not  have  to  leave  the  com- 
munity to  get  this  training.  This  could  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  Regular 
Army  officers  if  necessary.  They  should  be 
paid  at  least  {25  a  month  for  belonging  to 
this  organization  plus  full  pay  for  a  month 
or  6  weeks'  maneuvers  every  summer  for  fur- 
ther ualning.    There  isn't  any  businessman 


that  I  know  of  who  wouldn't  gladly  pay  the 
difference  between  what  the  Go.ernment  pays 
the  soldiers  and  what  the  company  pays 
them  during  the  month  cr  6  weeks'  ma- 
neuvers each  summer.  This  could  and 
should   be   required   by  lav.-. 

Third,  a  comprehensive  program  of  Re- 
serve ciScers'  training  In  the  colleges  sliculd 
be  continued  and  increased  under  Regular 
Army  and  Navy  supervision  so  that  officer 
material  would  be  aval!  nb!e  in  time  of  war 
and  the  graduate  o(H'  .Id  be  required 

to  Join  the  National  M  or  a  stated  pe- 

riod of  years  after  they  have  their  training 
and  t.^ke  the  summer  maneuvers  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  If  necessary,  the  stu- 
dent should  be  paid  part  of  his  college  ex- 
penses to  take  the  ROTC  covrse. 

All  cf  these  things  are  vastly  cheaper  than 
a  war  every  2J  years,  which  we  have  had 
twice  in  cur  generation. 

I  think  everyone  realizes  that  we  are  com-» 
mitted  to  a  large  army  for  fortlgn  service 
possiblv  over  the  next  10  years.  Let's  build  a 
professional  army  to  handle  that  situation. 
What  good  are  18-yenr-<jld  kids  policing  the 
streets  of  Tokyo  and  Berlin? 

As  I  said  before,  this  Is  my  first  letter  to  a 
Congressman,  but  I  think  that  a  program  of 
this  hind  would  have  universal  appeal  to  all 
classes  of  citizens. 

S  ncerely  yours. 

Stanley  J.  NcwcoMca. 


A  Letter  of  Cominendation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 


OF    MICHIG.^N 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wtdnesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am  in- 
cluding a  letter  received  from  the  Hous- 
ing Legislation  Information  S?rvice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  this  letter 
for  it  expresses  the  appreciation  of  a 
large  cross  section  of  our  people  who  be- 
lieve that  housing  and  economic  stabili- 
zation are  among  the  most  important 
domestic  problems  facing  the  Nation, 
and  most  urgently  needed  by  the  return- 
ing veteran  and  his  family. 

H017SINC  Legislation 
Information  Scrvicx, 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  13.  1946. 
Hon   Louis  C.  Rabaut. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Wafhington.  D.  C. 

Dt^R  Mr  Rabalt:  We  are  writing  to  com- 
mend you  for  voting  for  an  efTectlve  emer- 
gency housing  bill. 

During  the  past  week,  we  have  watched 
with  dismay  the  action  of  the  majority  in 
Congress  in  plain  disregard  of  the  two  moat 
urgent  needs  of  the  American  people — hous- 
ing and  economic  stabilisation  In  the  face 
of  a  stampede  to  discard  what  Mr.  Wyatt  has 
described  as  the  heart  of  the  emergency  hous- 
ing program  and  to  keep  the  door  open  to 
speculation  and  inflation,  you  have  stexxl 
firm.  For  this  you  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
the  people. 

The  struggle  to  provide  housing  and  to 
protect  the  Nation  against  ruinous  inflation 
will  continue  when  the  bill  for  a  compre- 
hensive hotislng  program.  8.  1592.  and  the 
bUl  to  extend  price  control  come  before  the 
Hoiue.  We  count  on  you  to  show  the  same 
understanding  of  the  Usues  and  the  aame 
devotion    to    the    public    Interest    on    tbeae 
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measures  as  you  have  In  the  emergency  hous- 
ing fight. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Dr.  Francis  Brown.  American  Council 
on  Education:  Mr.  Colston  E. 
Warne.  Consumers'  Union:  Mif^s 
Anna  Lord  Strauss.  President.  Na- 
tional League  of  \Vomen  Voters: 
Mr.  Reginald  Johnson.  National 
Urban  League;  Mr.  Leslie  Perry, 
National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People:  Mr. 
Charles  S.  Rhyiie,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Municipal  Law  Officers; 
Miss  Elizabeth  Christraan,  Secre- 
tary. National  Women's  Trade 
Union  League:  Mrs.  William  A. 
Hastings.  President,  National  Con- 
gre.ss  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Mr. 
Clark  Foreman,  Piesldcnt.  South- 
ern Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare; Rt.  Rev.  MFgT.  John  O  Grady, 
Secretary.  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Charities;  Mr.  Bleecker 
Marquette.  Better  Housing  League 
of  Cincinnati;  Mr.  Lee  F.  Johnson. 
Executive  Vice  President,  National 
Public  Housing  Conference;  Ml£s 
Kathryn  McHale.  General  Direc- 
tor. American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women;  Miss  Leila  Massey, 
Executive  Secretary.  American 
Home  Economics  Association;  Mrs. 
Joseph  M.  Welt.  National  Presi- 
dent. National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women;  Mr.  Earl  N.  Parker,  As- 
sistant General  Director.  Family 
Welfare  Association  of  America; 
Mr.  R.  J.  Thomas,  Chairman,  Hous- 
ing Committee.  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations;  Eloise  F. 
Noble,  for  Housing  Legislation  In- 
formation Service. 
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Shades  of  George  Washington  and 
Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  20, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  that  the  conversation  between  the 
shades  of  two  great  statesmen,  one, 
Georpe  Washington,  the  father  of  our 
great  Republic,  the  other,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Its  savior,  may  be  read  by  those  who 
are  Interested  in  the  preservation  of  the 
liberties  wliich  these  two  great  men  made 
possible,  and  that  it  will  strike  a  respon- 
sive chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  true 
Americans. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  Inserting  an  article  entitled  "Past 
and  Present": 

PAST  AND  PKZSKNT 

Shades  of  George  Waahlngton  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  conversing  on  the  porch  at  Mount 
Vernon,  overlooking  the  Potomac. 

Washington:  "Sit  over  here.  Abe.  In   the 

armchair  where  you  can  get  a  better  view." 

Lincoln:  "George,  I'm  worried." 

Washington:  "What's  the  matter.  Abe?" 

Lincoln:  "Well,  you  know,  last  month  the 

folks  commemorated  our  birthdays,  made  a 

lot   of   speeches,   draped   our   pictures   with 

bunting,  and  sang  our  national  anthem,  but, 

as  I  look  down  the  Potomac  and  think  oX 


this  vast  country  with  Its  nearly  140,000,000 
people,  I  have  a  distinct  feeling  of  uneasi- 
ness despite  all  the  speeches,  songs,  and  cele- 
brations. It  seems  to  me  that  our  people 
have  gone  soft  since  you  and  I  lived  on 
earth.  You  know,  when  your  brother  built 
this  house  and  the  nearby  city  of  Alexandria 
came  Into  being,  people  really  worked  and 
were  Independent,  they  didn't  ask  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  the  tax  money  collected 
from  other  people  to  build  Mount  Vernon 
or  the  homes  and  business  blocks  In  Alex- 
andria. Nope;  they  Just  went  ahead  and 
built  on  their  own  initiative  and  did  a  fine 
Job,  too.  Why.  they  never  even  asked  any 
planners  to  come  and  lay  out  the  work  or 
tell  them  how  or  what  kind  of  houses  end 
buildings  to  construct.  And  look  at  Alexan- 
dria and  Mount  Vernon  today.  The  build- 
ings are  still  in  use,  sound  as  a  dollar,  and 
a  testimonial  to  the  ruggednes-s  and  skill  of 
those  substantial  citizens.  And  another 
thing,  you  know  back  In  Kentucky  and  lUl- 
nols.  my  people  and  their  neighbors  didn't 
ask  any  Government  help  when  they  built 
their  cabins  in  the  wilderness.  They  Juit 
got  out  their  axes  and  saws  and  went  to 
work  and  today  look  at  the  prosperous  com- 
munities and  cities  that  followed  the  results 
of  their  efforts. 

"I  don't  know,  George,  what  the  answer  is, 
but  when  I  look  around  this  Nation,  that  you 
fought  to  establLsh  and  I  strove  to  preserve, 
and  find  people  asking  the  Government  to 
build  their  homes  and  feed  and  clothe  and 
doctor  their  families.  I  wonder  if  the  old 
American  spirit  has  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Washington:  "Abe.  you  have  voiced  what 
has  long  disturbed  me,  I  had  hoped  In  my 
45  years  of  public  service  to  lay  a  foundation 
of  independence  of  thought  and  action,  but 
now  I  see  our  people  submitting  to  regimen- 
tation, planning  by  a  lot  of  theories  and 
depending  on  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
vide for  them  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave: 
it  makes  me  wonder  whether  our  hard  work 
and  sacrlflcos  were  worth  while.  You  know. 
Abe,  we  advocated  freedom  of  opportunity 
but  what  do  we  find  on  our  return?  Restric- 
tions, edicts,  orders,  directives,  forms  and 
more  forms  to  fill  out  if  they  want  to  sell  a 
bolt  of  dress  goods,  build  a  house,  or  raise 
a  crop.  Why,  Abe,  they  even  tell  people 
what  kind  of  bread  they  shall  eat,  what  kind 
and  how  much  of  corn,  wheat  and  oats  they 
shall  plant,  and  what  they  can  charge  for 
everything  they  sell.  Abe.  this  would  be 
funny  if  It  were  not  so  tragic — a  short  while 
ago  they  made  farmers  plow  under  every 
third  row  of  corn  and  kill  off  and  bury  mil- 
lions of  little  pigs.  Figure  that  one  out  If 
you  can.  You  know.  Abe.  I  have  a  great  wish. 
I  hardly  dare  hope,  but  I  do  wish  that  when 
our  birthdays  roll  around  next  year  we  will 
find  a  rettirn  of  the  old  spirit  that  made  our 
people  great  for  150  years.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  fetters  stricken  off  of  the  business  and 
lives  of  our  people,  an  abundance  of  produc- 
tion, and  a  return  to  our  old  philosophy  of 
hard  work,  initiative,  and  Independence." 

Lincoln:  "George,  I'm  with  you  all  the  way 
In  that  wish.  I  hope  that  when  the  politi- 
cians mouth  resounding  phrases  in  our  honor 
that  they  will  remember  that  we  believed  in 
deeds,  not  talk;  in  work,  not  Idleness;  \n 
self-reliance,  not  dependency.  I  also  wish 
that  our  men  in  government  wouTd  look  at 
the  needs  and  good  of  the  nation  rather  than 
the  ballot  box;  that  they  would  work  for  the 
spirit  of  true  Americanism  which  guided  vs, 
rather  than  the  votes  they  hope  to  garner 
at  the  next  election." 

Washington:  "Abe,  we  must  keep  our  eye 
on  things  and  report  to  the  people  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  meantime  all  we  can  do  is 
wish,  hope  and  pray.  Let's  walk  down  to 
the  river." 

C.  W.  H. 
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Wednesday.  March  20. 1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Herald.  Boston,  Mass., 
under  date  of  March  6,  1946: 

CONGRE.«tSIOKAL  COMPLEX 

One  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  La  Fol- 
lette  committee  on  the  "streamllnLig"  of 
Congress  is  the  compulsory  registration  of 
lobbyists,  those  representatives  of  pressure 
groups  who  now  so  Importantly  influence 
legislation,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the 
State  capitals.  In  a  way,  this  proposal  Is 
almost  suicidal.  For  if  some  nonpartisan 
pressure  group  like,  possibly,  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  does  not  get  behind  the  re- 
organization plan  and  push  hard,  it  will 
probably  die  a-bornin".  Despite  its  chcco- 
late-coated  bait  for  the  favor  of  Congress- 
men, in  the  form  of  salary  increases  and 
more  secretarial  assistance,  the  "plan  contains 
other  Items  which  it  will  be  hard  for  many  of 
them  to  swallow.  One,  for  Instance,  is  to 
reduce  the  House's  48  ovei  lapping  commit- 
tees to  a  mere  18,  and  the  Senate's  33  to  16. 
Every  southern  Democrat  who.  by  right  of 
seniority,  occupies  one  of  these  comforUble 
committee  chairmanships,  will  cry  to  heaven 
against  this  latest  Yankee  plot. 

On  the  seniority  rule  itself  the  La  FoUette 
committee  is  discreetly  silent.  But  on  almost 
evry  Other  phase  of  congressional  machinery 
It  is  direct  and  specific.  It  even  boldly  sug- 
gests modernizing  the  almost  sacrosanct 
CoNcarssioNAL  Record. 

Its  main  purpose,  however,  is  to  provide 
the  average  Senator  or  Represenutlve  with 
facilities  to  keep  better  informed  on  the  huge 
and  complicated  system  which  oiu"  Federal 
Government  now  is.  As  the  committee  aays. 
"Public  affairs  are  now  handled  by  a  host  of 
administrative  agencies  headed  by  nonelected 
oflBclals,  with  only  casual  oversight  by  Con- 
gress." It  would  concentrate  the  responsi- 
bility of  supervising  these  agencies  in  a  few 
congressional  committees,  provide  these  com- 
mittees with  technical,  administrative,  and 
research  assistants,  and  in  effect  set  up  per- 
manent investigative  agencies  above  the 
agencies  themselves.  Then  Congress,  when 
It  wanted  Information  about  a  certain  Gov- 
ernment activity,  would  no  longer  be  de- 
pendent, as  is  sometimes  now  the  case,  on  a 
hand-out  from  the  activity  itself. 

The  change  is  almost  equally  desirable 
from  a  psychological  angle.  It  is  no  exagT 
geration  to  say  that  many  a  Congressman 
now  has  an  inferiority  complex  in  regard  to 
Government  bureaucrats.  He  steps  into  a 
committee  hearing,  preoccupied  with  a  hun- 
dred petty  personal  problems,  and  Is  con- 
fronted with  a  highly  technical  conundrum 
In,  let  us  say,  governmental  finance.  The 
men  who  represent  the  Treasury  are  usually 
doctors  of  philosophy  in  economics  who  have 
steeped  themselves  for  months  in  the  prob- 
lem at  hand.  They  speak  the  Jargon  of  their 
profession  fluently,  perhaps  a  little  snobbish- 
ly. The  Congressman,  who  may  have  run  a 
drug  store  or  a  country  paper  before  being 
elected,  reacts  in  one  of  two  ways.  He  either 
resignedly  accepts  whatever  the  experts  tell 
him.  or  becoming  annoyed  by  their  manner- 
isms, rejects  their  advice  completely.  In 
either  case,  the  result  is  likely  to  be  bad  for 
the  people. 
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ObTlo  jsly  no  Senator  or  Congressman  can 

expert  on  every  subject  on  which  he 

rhe   one  practical   alternative   Is  to 

within   Congress,   through    a   small 

•  i?  committees  with  staffs  of 

^.  places  where  the  perplexed 

:.  accurate,  disinter* 

^.j  could  then  go  to  a 

hearing Iconfldent  that  he  has  a  few  questions 

111  stump  the  experts,  and  what  is 

portant,  bring  into  fccus  the  really 

at  stake. 
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a  of  Hon.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
of  Massachusetts 
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Mr. 


Vednesday.  March  20,  1946 

ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  i  iclude  a  speech  delivered  by  Hon. 
Joseph  W.  M.^rtin  Jr..  of  Massachu.sett.s. 
at  the  ''nendly  Son.s  of  St.  Patrick  din- 
ner in  ;  'hiladelphia.  Pa..  March  18.  1946: 
This  ionarahle  society  of  which  you  may 
T'  t  "^elf  a  member  has  great  and 

1  I  ients     Great  Americans  like 

George  Washington  and  Commodore  J  ihn 
Barry  w  ?re  notable  associates.  Your  society 
was  in  at  the  birth  of  Independence. 

Upon  this  continent  was  formed  the  revo- 
lutlonar^  concept  of  the  Inner  and  eternal 
Indepen  lence  of  each  Individual  man  beyond 
the  pur^  lew  of  the  state  and  subject  only  to 
God     T  lis  r"  n  of  the  soul  and  spirit 

of  man   «  t.s  H  for  the  description  of 

1:  Uual  rights  In  the  Declara- 

t!     .  .       ience  and  the  guarantee  of 

those  rij  hts  In  the  organic  law  of  the  Con- 
stnutlor  of  the  United  States 

This   1»  the   month  of  M-irch    1948.     Just 
short  of  173  years  ago  here  In  Phila" 
this  Idef   of  the  prime  sanctity  cf  t: 
▼Utual  b  irst  like  a  star  shell  over  the  dark- 
•SMl  MM  oppressed  masses  of  mfink'nd.    H-re 
wn   csprvaMd    in    political    ;  ;<hy    the 

funtfaini  ntal   tenet   of   fatth  by   the 

Son  of  %  an  1.900  years  ago.  Here  was  some- 
thing wc  rth  fighting  for.  to  die  for.  if  neces- 
sary. T  »e  great  philosophers  who  founded 
this  Rep  ibllc  saw  in  the  soul  of  man  not  the 
temporal  y  tenant  of  a  house  of  misery,  but 
the  brig  It  poaaeMor  of  an  Inner  domain, 
separate  and  apart  from  government.  In 
this  com  ept  the  state  becomes  the  servant, 
not  the  master  and  the  guaranties  of  indi- 
vidual rl  :hts  automaticnlly  place  restrictions 
upon  th<  prerogatives  and  authority  of  gov- 
ernment 

Men  a  e  best  qualified  to  deal  with  those 
thlnga  w  th  which  th^y  have  had  direct  ex- 
partance.  The  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  was 
gataad  f-om  knowledge  of  tyranny.  They 
who  wroi  e  the  guaranties  of  liberty  into  the 
orsanlc  l»w  of  this  Republic  knew  at  flrst- 
•-and  the  meaning  of  its  loss — knew  at  first- 
hand the  meaning  of  a  inonarch's  whim,  the 
Intrigue  >f  the  palace,  the  inevitable  injus- 
tice and  I  orruptioo  of  abaolute  power.  Those 
stateamei  i  whoaa  m«nory  we  revere  were  only 
Um  baat  ■•presentatlves  of  a  generation  that 
knaw  iaa  •.  tliat  knew  violence,  that  suffered 
tyranny  :n  their  e 

Subseq  lently.  .a.  s  in  each  succeed- 

ing gene  ation  moved  lurther  and  further 
away  frot  i  this  direct  experience.  Living  un- 
der the  j  uarantles  of  liberty  and  amid  the 
bleaslngd  of  freedom,  freedom  lost  some  of  its 
meaning  for  i»  in  the  mere  posaaaalon  of  It. 
Thus  rlsii  g  generations  of  men  thought  more 
and  more  of  the  pursuiu  of  business  and  lata 


and  less  of  the  r^:'  —hy  of  government.  As 
we     have     pro*:  y     and     continuously 

moved  away  from  the  original  experience  of 
the  founding  fathers,  the  principles  which 
they  formed  In  their  knowledge  of  human 
stifferlng  seemed  to  have  less  and  less  force 
and  application  in  modem  life. 

We  know  now  that  freedom  is  not  free 
enterprise  alone,  nor  a  free  economy  alone, 
nor  a  free  government  alone.  Freedom  is  the 
broadest  guaranty  of  the  inner  sanctity  of 
the  individual. 

The  guaranties  of  freedom  in  this  Nation 
have  in  a  short  150  years  enabled  America  to 
outstrip  the  achievements  of  the  whole  world 
In  6.0CO  years  of  recorded  history.     It   has 
freed  the  creative  and  productive  spirit  of 
men  in  such  wise  that  working  In  voluntary 
associations  with  each  other  they  have  com- 
bined their  faculties  and  their  energies  to 
create  new  industries  where  none  existed  be- 
fore.    They  have  built  great  dams,  erected 
great  cities,  poured  out  stream^  of  countless 
producu.  have  contrived  new  and  uplifting 
services:   atxl  p«iured  forth  upon  the  people 
of  this  land  and  the  peoples  of  many  other 
lands  the  rich  Ixiunty  of  this  Nations  gener- 
osity   and    wealth.      Believing    in    the    inner 
sanctity  of  man.  we  have  recognized  In  war 
the  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Individual. 
We  have  foresworn  wars  of  aggression:   we 
have  always  denied  and  opposed  the  argrcsscr. 
While  other  nations  of  the  world  sought  to 
enrich    themselves    on    plunder    and    pillage 
through  violence,  we  have  sought  to  enrich 
ourselves    through    creation.     What    we    did 
not   have  we   built:    what   others  could   not 
imagine,    we    conceived      Where    some    saw 
wealth  only  In  the  poMcaslons  of  others,  we 
have  seen   wealth   In  opportunity.     Give   us 
the  seed  and  we  will  grow  the  crop.    Give  me 
the  need  and  we  will  contrive  to  fill  It.     Give 
us  the  blueprint  and  we  will  make  real  the 
hope 

So    IB    counties*    ways    and    irrnmcrable 
comi  !  rough  a  mu  y  of 

•■^*'^-  1    the   compii „.^u   of 

any  single  man   the  driving  energy  of  this 
free    people    has    brovght    forth    boundless 
wealth   and   made  iiigvnlous  and  incredible 
additions  to  the  crigmul  bou: 
The    living   standards   of    . 

iiave  been  the  marvel  of  the  world, 
.arisen  the  Russian  has  been  living 
on  a  standard  which  we  enjoyed  In  1790: 
th?  Italian  In  a  manner  which  we  gave  up  In 
1812:  the  German  had  comforts  we  surpassed 
in  1860  and  the  prewar  Bnton  had  reached 
the  murk  we  mude  in  1870. 

Express  oiu-  acl  ts  another  wav.     In 

thu  recent  and  i  war  we  faced  a  com- 

bination of  strong  enemies.  We  allowed  our- 
selves only  three  short  years  to  prepare  for 
them.  Yet  in  those  three  short  years  we 
surpassed  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  had  prepared  for  10  years,  the 
lUllans  who  had  prepared  for  20  years;  and 
the  Japanese  who  had  prepared  for  40  years. 
Thus  we  can  say  to  ourselves  that  a  free 
economy  and  the  free  productive  enterprise 
of  America  has  proven  itself  to  be  the  greatest 
creative  miracle  of  all  time.  Nevertheless, 
with  new  vision  we  must  confirm  that  a  free 
economy  Is  only  on*  manifestation  of  free- 
dom and  that  freedom  itself  is  a  broad  and 
dynamic  principle  to  which  we  all  must  sub- 
scribe. You  cannot  have  a  free  society  in 
which  Msme  are  slaves.  You  cannot  have  free 
management  and  slave  labor:  you  cannot 
have  free  labor  and  slave  management.  You 
cannot  have  a  free  economy  under  a  tyran- 
nical government:  you  cannot  have  a  free 
government  without  a  free  cltirenry. 

Fasten  the  yoke  upon  labor  and  you  will 
find  management  In  Its  compass.  Place  the 
yoke  on  management  and  there  you  wiU  yoke 
lat>or.  too. 

Only  a  few  short  months  ago  America  was 
at  the  pinnacle  of  its  opportunitv  to  Influ- 
ence the  world.  The  shining  light  of  its 
freedom  and  the  brilliance  of  Its  genius  lit 


the  minds  of  men  all  over  the  earth  and 
seemed  to  lleht  the  ways  of  future  genera- 
tions Into  a  new  era  of  promise  and  of  hope. 
The  world  was  ready  and  anxious  to  follow 
our  leadership.  But  we  procrastinated:  we 
tried  appeasement.  Now  it  is  evident  we 
have  erred  and  must  have  a  more  dynamic 
policy  based  on  the  ideals  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  Unafraid,  boldly,  couraeeously  we 
move  forwa.'d  to  the  great  destiny  which 
must  be  ours. 

Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick,  this  Is  a  time 
which  cries  out  for  independent  and  sturdy 
men.  Men  with  clear  vision  and  determined 
character  can  stand  firm  for  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  turn  back  the  attacks  of 
those  who  would  destroy  the  American  way 
of  life. 

It  Is  no  longer  a  question  of  who  is  con- 
servative and  who  is  liberal.  It  is  no  longer 
an  Issue  t)etween  labor  and  management,  be- 
tween north  or  south,  or  east  or  west.  The 
challenge  is  to  free  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica. The  question  is:  Shall  we  keep  thU 
country  true  to  the  Ideals  which  have  made 
it  the  most  powerful,  the  most  prosperous, 
and  most  prcgres-slve  Nation  in  all  history? 

The  time  has  come  for  plain  talk.  More 
Important  than  party  or  any  narrow  Interest 
is  the  necessity  for  tackling  national  prob- 
lems with  clear  minds  and  vigorous  spirits. 
We  must  not  let  the  golden-winged  words 
of  the  propagandist  crawl  on  the  windows 
of  the  Intellect  and  burz  our  wits  away. 
And  we  must  look  carefully  into  the  tons 
of  propaganda  that  pour  into  the  newspapers 
and  over  the  air.  More  than  $51,000,000  of 
the  pecple'«  monev  \n  spend  nnnnaUy  to  paint 
the  fflcr  plans. 

It  IS  .  ity  of 

future  generations  of  Americans  to  place  the 
affairs  of  this  Nation  In  order.  There  are 
many  things  to  do.  I  have  time  only  for  a 
few 

First.  1  say.  balance  the  budget.  Let  us 
face  thr  fact.  The  most  insidlcus  and  dis- 
ruptive influence  in  this  country  today  is 
the  threat  of  Inflation  aealnst  war  bond- 
holders, the  holders  of  insurance  policies.  In- 
dustrial bonds,  and  wage  earners.  Govern- 
ment sp)ending — continued  Government  defi- 
cit spending — is  a  prime  .source  of  this  in- 
flation. The  bunds  and  savings  of  a  thrifty 
peop'.e  will  he  'i»'st roved  unless  we  stop  reck- 
less   :>g. 

li-  debt 

has  placed  u\K>n  everv  1.  mily  In  the  United 
States  a  burden  of  $8,000.  How  long  do  you 
think  It  Will  take  to  pay  it  off?  How  many 
days  must  the  farmer  and  his  son  work  to 
pay  off  (8.000  over  and  above  his  living  and 
f^P*!"   "  ''     How  many  days  must 

the  :  1  hl«!  time'    How  f^an  the 

'  :ifh  In  a  nor- 

-■H.OOO?     These 
present    stubb.^rn    :  cannot    dismiss 

with  a  shrug  and  s,i:.   ..v  v  .ve  It  to  ourselves. 

We  are  a  K'reat  humanitarian  people.  We 
would  respond  to  the  warm  throbblnt;  ap- 
peals of  all  who  would  take  the  p^^pies 
money  to  cure  f  -y 

human  risk     Bi.  i' 

we  as  a  nation  cannot  meet  every  request 
any  more  than  can  an  individual,  no  matter 
how  large  his  Incom.  may  be.  respond  to 
every  charitable  appeal  A  bankrupt,  im- 
poverished nation  would  be  forced  to  forego 
many  long-established  national  needs.  We 
must  make  sure  we  do  not  reach  this  condi- 
tion. 

Federal  assumption  of  many  sugatested 
worth-while  projects  would  mean  the  trans- 
fer from  local  communities  to  Washington 
of  many  activities  to  the  detriment  of  those 
who  receive  the  aid.  It  is  still  true  that  t^e 
further  the  administration  of  governmental 
affairs  is  removed  from  the  people,  the  more 
autocratic  and  inefficient  It  becomes. 

Experts  have  figured  out  that  under  the 
present  cdmlnLstration  budtet.  the  Govern- 
ment will  spend  8130  OCO.COO  every  day  In  the 
fiscal  year  of  1947.    To  the  wage  earner  with 
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a  wife  and  two  children,  to  the  farmer  with 
a  wife  and  two  children,  that  mearu  the 
administration  is  planning  to  spend  $4  every 
•ingle  day  for  each  family— $4  a  day  of  the 
workingmans  wage — $4  a  day  of  the  farmers 
Income. 

Here  is  the  age-old  collar  of  serfdom.  This 
Is  the  yoke  of  slavery.  When  the  dead  hand 
of  government  cioaes  aroimd  the  earnings  of 
the  workman,  snatching  the  clothes  from  his 
back  and  the  food  from  his  table,  then  free- 
dom ia  only  a  dim  and  fl.ckering  candle  and 
the  shadow  of  servitude  begins  to  fall.  Ex- 
oaaaively  high  taxes  desuoy  initiative  and 
loww  the  standards  of  living  of  the  average 
man. 

The  bright  light  of  freedom  Is  fed  by  a 
practical  substance.  It  may  be  measured  In 
dollars  as  well  as  words  and  no  peoole  can  be 
free  whose  resources  and  whose  earnings  are 
not  free  for  their  use  and  ei>Joyment. 

Balance  the  Budget,  I  say,  as  the  first  prac- 
tical step  to  restoring  the  value  of  our  sav- 
ings and  the  building  of  a  foundation  upon 
which  we  can  create  a  better  America. 

The  financial  condition  of  our  Government 
and  our  citizens  is  directly  related  to  the 
people  B  freedom.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
form  of  our  Government  and  Its  daily  prac- 
tices. Much  has  been  said  about  constitu- 
tional principle,  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
founding  fathers  In  establishing  a  balance 
of  powei  between  the  executive,  the  legisla- 
tive, and  the  Judicial.  Phllos<jphers  of  every 
generation  have  explored  the  principle  and 
given  it  their  endorsement.  It  has  been  the 
subject  of  Fourth  of  July  orations  and  the 
Inspiration  of  flaming  words  and  sweeping 
generalities. 

Yet  in  practice.  Americans  sometimes  over- 
look the  application  of  it.  In  the  heat  and 
steam  of  lesser  issues  we  forget  the  cool  logic 
of  the  principle  it*elf.  I  have  polnttd  out 
that  the  founders  of  this  society,  as  well  as 
the  founders  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  were  men  who  knew  t>Tanny 
at  first  hand.  They  knew  the  workings  cf 
11.  They  lived  under  it  each  day  and  daily 
suffered  under  Its  abiises  and  restrictions. 
Now  we  who  have  seen  tyranny  at  work  in 
its  most  violent  extreme  In  other  nations 
must  be  alert  for  symptoms  of  it  here  at 
home. 

It  was  the  Intention  of  the  authors  of  the 
Constitution  to  have  the  Congress  write  the 
laws  under  which  you.  as  citizens,  must  live. 
We  know  the  principle.  We  know  the  theory. 
The  Congress,  being  responsible  to  the  people, 
would  In  the  people's  Interest  establish  those 
rule.<;  of  national  i>ehavlor  to  which  we  all 
subscribe.  Knowing  the  rules,  men  could 
conduct  themselves  accordingly,  make  their 
plans,  and  contrive  their  projects  in  conform- 
ance with  the  law,  with  some  certainty  the 
law  would  not  be  changed.  We  would  thus 
establish  the  riiles  of  the  game  and  each 
player  exert  his  best  efforts  within  them. 

Now  we  operate  not  under  a  set  of  rules 
but  a  series  of  decisions.  The  dally  conduct 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
l>ased  no  longer  upon  statutory  law.  It  is 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  administrative 
regulations  which  are  given  the  force  of  law. 
So  long  as  the  laws  for  the  government  of 
the  people  were  made  by  the  Congress,  the 
people's  liberties  were  safe.  Now  bureau- 
crats, never  standing  for  election,  but  hiding 
far  back  into  the  recesses  of  government, 
can  make  the  law  to  suit  themselves.  Our 
lives  are  subject  not  to  rules  of  cur  own 
making,  but  to  the  decisions  cf  individtial 
men  in  no  way  responsible  to  us.  Thus 
bureaus  and  commissions  may  be  prosecutor, 
Judge,  and  Jury.  The  personal  whims,  the 
lu-cad  or  petty  biases,  the  political  friend- 
ahlps.  and  the  political  hatreds  of  a  single 
man  may  change  the  course  and  hamper  the 
freedom  of  our  dally  lives.  This  is  dangerous 
government. 

This  Is  not  liberty.  This  Is  not  independ- 
ence.    This  is  the  same  old  hand  of  tyranny 


which  fastened  its  grasp  upon  our  ancestors 
170  years  ago.  It  is  the  same  government  by 
personal  whim  which  caiised  otir  forefathers 
to  revolt. 

We  mtirt  return  to  a  government  baaed  on 
law  and  not  bureaucratic  edicts. 

We  must  rise  as  Americans  and  as  men  to 
aaaert  our  constitutional  Independence,  and 
now  Is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Now  liberty  requires  another  condition. 
Liberty  cannot  flourish  unless  opportunity 
is  there  to  nourish  It.  Men  must  have  the 
chance  to  rite,  to  better  themselves.  Rob 
men  of  their  hope  for  advancement  and  you 
will  see  a  citizenry  sullen,  violent,  despair- 
ing—Incapable of  putting  forth  xhelr  true 
creative  energies  and  erecting  those  edifices 
of  commerce  and  industry  which  ultimately 
serve  all  mankind.  As  this  Nation  has  ad- 
vanced through  the  creation  of  great  indus- 
trial organizations,  so  has  it  advanced  in  the 
past  by  leaps  and  bounds  through  the  cre- 
ative efforts  of  the  small  businesses  of  Amer- 
ica. In  them  has  reposed  the  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican enterprise— the  spirit  which  cleared  the 
forest  and  created  the  great  communities  of 
which  we  are  so  proud.  In  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  America  you  may  see  one  of  the 
great  differences  between  this  .Nation  and 
all  other  nations,  another  way  In  which 
America  is  unique  in  its  greatness. 

Look  around  you.  Compare  the  spirited 
and  independent  small  businessman  of 
America  with  the  so-called  middle  classes  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  In  some  nations 
such  men  do  not  exist  at  all.  There  are 
either  the  great  and  powerful  few  or  the 
poor  and  the  downtrodden  many.  There  is 
no  middle  ground.  To  be  an  ordinary  man 
is  to  eke  out  a  bare  existence,  and  the  price 
of  admittance  to  higher  status  is  the  price 
Oi  ruthlessness  or  privilege. 

The  small  businessmen  of  America — and  I 
include  farmers  in  that  category — are  the 
true  backbone  of  this  Nation.  They  stiffen 
it.  They  keep  It  strong.  Their  efforts  in  war 
and  in  peace  contribute  largely  to  the  gen- 
eral good. 

Here  He  the  broadest  opportunities  for 
youth.  Here  the  young  man  could  tradi- 
tionally say  be  would  make  his  way  in  life 
and  so  the  restlessly  creative  men  of  every 
generation  have  started,  fir.>>t  In  a  small  way 
and  then  with  energy  and  devotion  built 
great  indufctrles  from  small  beginnings. 

Shall  we  keep  the  portals  of  opportunity 
open?  Shall  we  thus  call  forth  the  energies 
and  enthusiasms  of  each  generation  and  reap 
the  harvest  with  them?  Or  sliall  we  close 
these  portals?  Shall  we  so  restrict  and  re- 
strain the  operations  of  small  business  as  to 
smother  this  great  creative  force  in  a  mass 
of  bureaucratic  red  tape? 

This  Nation  cannot  remain  free,  we  can- 
not encompass  the  promises  of  a  great  fu- 
ture, unless  we  free  the  small  businesses  of 
America.  We  must  give  small  business  a 
chance  for  fair  competition  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  prosper,  and  in  so  doing. 
we  will  continue  to  make  America  a  land  of 
opportunity. 

In  Its  final  essence,  liberty  and  Impar- 
tiality go  band  in  hand.  The  cornerstone 
of  freedom  Itself  is  equal  Justice.  We  do 
not  have  equal  Justice  imder  a  system  of 
government  which  permits  an  administrative 
agency  like  the  OPA  to  force  an  established 
manufacturer  of  an  established  product  to 
sell  that  product  at  one  fixed  price  and  then 
allow  a  new  manufacturer  to  come  into  the 
market  with  a  comparable  product  at  a 
higher  price.  You  do  not  have  equal  justice 
tmder  a  system  of  government  which  gradu- 
ates bureaucrats  Into  a  class  of  men  who  deal 
In  government  favor,  who  serve  their  em- 
ployers by  influencing  the  personal  decisions 
of  government  ofOclaLs  In  whose  power  the 
Interests  of  the  people  have  been  placed, 
"nils  is  not  a  rule  of  law.  This  is  not  equal 
Justice.  And  under  this  system,  the  little 
man  and  woman  peri&hes. 


America  will  not  be  free  until  the  daily 
conduct  of  this  Government  in  every  phase 
of  its  being  Is  bfwed  upon  the  rule  of  law. 
the  principles  of  honesty,  end  upon  the 
grounds  of  equal  Justice  to  all. 

Within  recent  months  It  is  becoming  In- 
creasingly clear  the  Second  World  War  did 
not  end  the  conflict  of  Ideologies.  Fascism 
was  defeated,  but  there  still  are  two  Ide- 
ologies bulking  large  In  the  world — the  com- 
munism of  Ru!«la  and  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  we  have  come  to  know  as  the 
American  way  of  life. 

For  the  last  4  years  we  have  cooperated 
ftilly  with  Russia.  We  were  comrades  banded 
together  In  a  common  cause.  We  still  want 
to  be  friends  and  only  stupidity  can  prevent 
us  from  working  together  in  the  UNO  to  ad- 
vance the  cau*e  of  peace  and  to  make  this  a 
happier  and  better  world. 

While  we  must  and  should  cooperate  with 
Russia,  that  does  not  mean  we  shall  be 
afraid  to  fight  against  the  spread  of  com- 
mtmlsm  in  this  country,  "nils  does  not  mean 
We  should  be  afraid  to  speak  out  boldly  for 
Justice  and  for  the  cause  of  small  nations. 
We  must  be  true  to  ourselves  and  our  Ideals 
if  we  are  to  command  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  world. 

We  realize  there  is  a  definite  danger  of 
eompiunism  in  America.  We  "do  not  Intend 
it  shall  supplant  our  way  of  life.  That  Is  why 
there  is  a  vigorous  demand  on  otir  Govern- 
ment that  In  the  State,  War.  Navy,  and  the 
other  departments  of  Government  we  shall 
have  only  employees  whose  full  loyalty  is 
to  the  American  ideology. 

We  are  not  unfriendly  to  Russia  in  de- 
fending our  own  system  of  Government  and 
our  way  of  life.  Russia  has  a  right  to  em- 
brace communism,  and  we  have  no  right  to 
complain.  By  the  same  reasoning,  we  have  a 
right  to  fight  for  the  preservation  of  our  sy.*;- 
tem  which  has  brought  so  much  happiness, 
prosperity,  and  progress  to  our  people,  and 
we  shall  make  that  fight. 

These  matters  which  I  call  to  your  atten- 
tion do  not  circumscribe  the  full  dimensions 
of  our  problems,  but  I  believe  they  are  out- 
standing There  is  a  definite  challenge  to 
the  people  of  America.  We  must  meet  that 
challenge  firmly  and  roll  back  the  enemies  of 
freedom. 

Members  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  8t.  Pat- 
rick, as  citizens  of  a  great  country,  these 
problems  demand  your  attention.  You  must 
rise  to  meet  them  with  all  the  strength  of 
Christian  men.  Far  above  the  heavy  ques- 
tions of  party  or  of  politics,  this  challenge  to 
Americanism  stands  out  as  the  one  great 
Issue  of  the  present  day.  The  issue  is  be- 
tween attitudes  of  mind.  The  Issue  Is  wheth- 
er men  in  positions  of  public  or  private  trust 
shall  approach  the  problems  of  the  day  with 
the  Intention  to  solve  those  problems  within 
the  framework  of  a  free  society  or  whether 
they  shall  scheme  to  use  those  ver>'  problems 
as  instruments  to  destroy  freedom. 

Here  In  this  Nation  the  principles  of  free- 
dom have  carried  men  on  golden  wings  to 
the  pinnacles  of  wlence  and  Invention.  The 
choice  now  ts  clear  between  the  continuance 
of  further  hope  and  greater  progress  in  a 
free  society  or  the  sudden  and  tragic  subjec- 
tion of  this  great  people  to  the  dark  cruelties 
of  the  master  state. 

Under  the  master  state  the  great  creative 
genius  and  multiple  energies  of  this  people 
Bhall  be  bilked  and  thwarted.  Future  gen- 
erations of  America  will  walk  the  ways  cf 
lgnoraxM;e  and  of  fear.  Hate,  siupicion,  and 
violence  shall  become  the  policies  of  a  ruth- 
less state  of  which  man  Is  no  longer  the 
master,  but  the  slave.  The  petty  restrictions 
which  we  have  endtired  under  the  urgencies 
of  war  are  only  a  slight  foretaste  of  the  rigors 
and  controls  to  which  future  generations 
would  be  subjected.  Ihen  the  fertility  and 
the  creative  power  of  America  would  be  stifled 
under  the  black  shroud  of  tyranny. 
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this  issue  now.  turn   back  the  ele- 

would  destroy  our  American  sys- 
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freedom  now  and  an  era  of  ever- 

promlse  and  of  hope  will  be  built 

strong  foundation. 
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or 
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Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 


Mr. 


or  OKLAHOMA 


{ TEW  ART.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lions  CI  jb  of  Atoka.  Okla..  in  pursuance 
of  an  e:  [tensive  survey  and  study  by  a 
number  of  its  memt}ers  acting  as  a  com- 
mittee, has  passed  a  resolution  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  the  building  of  the  Bos- 
well  Daiti  on  the  Boggy  River  unless  it 
is  reduced  in  size  and  the  acre-feet  re- 
in the  Boswell  Dam  be  im- 
pounded in  a  dam  located  at  Tupelo. 
Okla..  ^hich  is  known  in  the  Interini 
report  a ;  the  Tupelo  Dam. 


Mr.  Speaker,  heretofore  I  have  in- 
serted editorial  and  newspaper  articles 
opposing  the  construction  of  the  Boswell 
Dam  coming  from  Hugo.  Okla. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  average 
citizen  of  this  area  is  that  this  dam 
along  With  other  dams  will  inundate 
more  fertile  acres  than  it  will  save  in 
the  Red  River  Valley,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable reason  for  this  school  of 
thought. 

It  i-s  my  thought  that  opposition  to 
any  public  improvements  should  be  given 
widespread  publicity,  and  I  know  of  no 
publication  that  is  more  generally  read 
by  our  public  ofBcials  than  is  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  are  no  more  public-spirited  peo- 
ple upon  the  face  of  the  earth  than  the 
group  of  men  who  make  up  the  Atoka 
Lions  Club,  and  their  good  judgment  is 
worthy  of  sound  consideration  before 
any  adverse  action  should  be  taken.  I 
know  furthermore,  the  Lions  Club  of 
Atoka  reflect  the  views  of  the  citizen- 
ship of  Atoka  County,  and  I  ask  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  following  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Atoka  Lions  Club. 

Whereas  it  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
Atako  Lions  Club  that  by  the  interim  report 
of  the  United  States  Army  engineers  that 
one-purpose  dams.' and  that  Is  dams  for  fiood 
control  only,  have  bttn  tentatively  located 
in  Choctaw  County.  Okla..  at  Boswell:  and 

Whereas  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
Atoka  Lions  Club  were  appointed  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  benefits 
and  damages  to  be  derived  and  .sustained  by 
construction  of  said  dam  as  located:  and 

Whereas  meetings  have  t>een  held  in  Atoka 
in  which  the  memtjers  of  this  committee  have 
participated  In  the  discussion;  and 

Whereas  this  committee  has  given  cso-eful 
consideration  to  the  benefits  and  damages 
which  will  be  sustained  by  the  building  of 
said  dam  at  Boswell.  Okla  ,  we  find  that  In 
the  Interim  report  a  proposed  location  of  a 
dam  at  Tupelo.  Okla  .  which  dam  would  bene- 
fit  Atoka  County  materially  and  that  the 
building  of  the  Boswell  Dam  would  damage 
some  land  in  Atoka  County:  Now,  therefore. 
be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Atoka  Lions  Club,  lo- 
cated at  Atoka.  Okla..  with  due  regard  for  all 
of  the  advantages  and  twneflts  to  be  derived 
from  fiood  control  in  general,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  Red  River  Valley,  go  on  record 
as  being  unalterably  opposed  to  the  building 
of  the  Boswell  Dam  unless  It  is  reduced  in 
size,  and  that  the  acre-feet  reduction  in  the 
Boswell  Dam  shall  be  Impounded  in  a  dam 
located  at  Tupelo.  Olila..  known  in  the  in- 
terlra  report  as  the  TupeJw  Dam:  Be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  we  favor  the  building  of  a 
dam  at  Tupelo.  Okla..  and  that  we  also  favor 
the  Boswell  Dam  reduced  in  size  whatever 
amount  of  acre-feet  of  water  that  can  be  Im- 
pounded in  the  Tupelo  Dam:  Be  it  farther 
Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  report  be 
sent  to  Mr  Don  McBrlde.  chairman.  Okla- 
homa State  Planning  Board;  Mr.  Edward  C 
Burris.  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  Improvement  Association:  Paul  Stew- 
art. Member  of  Congress.  Elmer  Thomas. 
United  States  Senator.  Ed  Moore.  United 
States  Senator;  and  to  General  Wheeler.  Chief 
Engineer.  United  States  Army.  Washington. 
D.  C  :  MaJ.  Oen.  R  W.  Crawford,  division  en- 
gineer, United  States  engineers.  Lower  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Division.  Vlcksburg.  Miss.;  Col. 
F.  J.  Wilson,  district  United  States  engineer. 
Tulsa.  Okla. 
Submitted. 

Wtxa  Ketth. 
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or 
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Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Courant,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  under  date  of  March  7.  1946: 

RETOKMINC   CONCRISS 

Connecticut  has  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
report  of  the  Special  Senate-House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Congress.  The 
late  Senator  Francis  T.  Maloney  was  the  first 
chairman  of  this  group,  and  he  gave  much 
time  and  study  to  the  subject  along  with 
conscientious  application  to  his  other  duties 
in  the  Senate.  The  committee,  now  headed 
by  Senator  La  FoLLrm.  the  Wisconsin  Pro- 
gre»lve.  has  submitted  a  report  containing 
five  major  recommendations. 

Congressional  procedure  has  not  been  re- 
vamped for  more  than  50  years.  General 
agreement  prevails  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  to  streamline  the  law-making  assem- 
bly line.  Yet  Congre-ssmen  are  loath  to  ac- 
cept reforms  that  might  cause  them  loes  of 
committee  places  or  party  rank. 

The  major  proposals  are.  on  the  whole, 
meritorious.  The  committee  would  attempt 
to  eliminate  the  hodgepodge  of  making  ap- 
propriations without  relation  to  expected 
revenue  by  providing  for  a  celling  on  appro- 
priations and  a  floor  under  revenues  through 
a  concurrent  resolution  This  device,  per- 
haps somewhat  cumbersome  and  subject  to 
the  whims  of  politicians,  would  nevertheless 
focus  attention  on  the  fact  that  If  the  na- 
tional solvency  is  to  be  protected,  the  rela- 
tion between  appropriations  and  Income  can- 
not be  overemphasized. 

The  proposals  to  provide  every  Congress- 
man with  a  capable  administrative  assistant 
and  to  increase  congressional  salaries  by 
•5.000  might  well  be  grouped  together  as 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  services 
rendered  by  Congress.  The  ever-increasing 
complexities  before  Congress  demand  better 
Congressmen  and  hlgh-callber  assistance 
for  them. 

Most  commendable  Is  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Senate  reduce  Its  standing 
committees  from  thirty-three  to  sixteen,  and 
the  House  from  forty-eight  to  eighteen. 
Many  of  these  "little  legislatures,"  as  com- 
mittees have  been  accurately  called,  are 
superfluous,  affording  little  besides  oppor- 
tunities for  chairmanships  and  memberships 
to  please  the  vanity  of  legislators.  Con- 
gress might  well  consider  the  advisability  of 
reducing  the  number  of  places  on  the  com- 
mittees, especially  in  the  Senate.  Many 
committees  are  so  large  that  they  Include 
one-fourth  of  the  Senators. 

The  proposal  that  majority  and  minority 
policy  committees  be  established  to  lay 
down  formal  party  policy  deserves  short 
shift.  Adoption  of  this  plan  might  soon  lead 
to  something  like  the  undemocratic  unit 
rule  of  the  Democratic  Party  conventions. 
where  the  minority  of  a  delegation  is  prac- 
tically disfranchised.  France's  Constitu- 
tional Convention  has  adopted  a  strict  party 
provision  eliminating  the  independence  of 
the  individual  deputies  and  senators.  Party 
position  can  be  established  by  caucuses.  In 
essence  what  position  a  party  may  take  on 
an  issue  is  of  no  concern  to  Congress,  the 
legislative  body  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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This  reorganlatlon  committee  has  been 
•  long  time  making  its  report.  Numerous 
experts  on  government  have  testified.  By 
and  Urge  the  many  proposals  submitted 
have  been  well-sifted.  The  responsibility  for 
reform  how  rests  on  Congress.  Senators  and 
Representatives  .'^hould  realize  that  with  the 
legislative  process  under  heavy  fire  from 
more  than  one  quarter,  they  would  serve 
well  the  cause  of  representative  government 
by  prompt  action  to  reform  their  own  ways. 


Private  Enterprise  —A  Bulwark  of  Peace 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  P.  CARVILLE 

or  Nr\'ADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21   (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  CARVILLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Private  Enterpri.se— A 
Bulwark  of  Peace,  delivered  by  C.  J. 
Henderson  on  the  PaciOc  Round  Table 
program  at  Honolulu  on  March  6.  1946, 
C.  J.  Henderson  is  the  son  of  ex-Senator 
Charles  B.  Henderson,  who  is  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
RFC. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  subject  as.<;ignfd  me  today.  Private 
Enterprise — A  Bulwark  of  Peace,  is  a  big 
order  but  one  that  involves  the  future  se- 
ciulty  of  the  world  and  one  that  goes  to 
the  very  roots  of  our  society.  In  my  opinion 
world  pe.-ic*  hinges  on  one  decision  among 
others  which  faces  us — will  there  be  a  re- 
turn to  private  enterprise  and  a  greater  de- 
gree of  rtsponslbllity  or  arc  we  to  continue 
our  present  socialistic  road  which,  I  feel, 
can  lead  only  to  a  totalitarian  system  and 
state,  nourished  by  war. 

Private  enterprise  means  to  me  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  individual  freedom  of  action 
consistent  with  safeguards  to  the  personal 
rights  of  all  segments  of  society.  These  safe- 
guards Include  certain  of  the  progressive 
pieces  of  national  and  State  legislation  of  the 
past  decade  and  these  should  not  be  aban- 
doned. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  throughout  this  dis- 
cussion that  private  or  free  enterprise  con- 
cerns, in  the  Inrgtfit  sense  the  common  man. 
the  laborer,  the  p?anut  vendor,  the  small 
merchant,  the  professional  man  or  woman, 
the  school  teachf  r.  the  union  agent — in  short 
every  individual  and  not  just  the  large  in- 
dustrial concerns. 

However,  retention  of  private  enterprise 
calls  for  a  reversal  of  the  evident  trend  to- 
ward state  planning  of  all  activity,  private 
and  public,  commercial  and  focial.  It  is  my 
intention  this  evening  to  detail  the  dangers 
this  trend  offers  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and 
I  Will  try  to  show  that  the  safe  road  is  the 
free  road  of  personal  responsibility  and  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

To  dispose  of  It  early,  let  us  dismiss  the 
argument  that  elements  of  private  enter- 
prise— the  so-called  merchants  of  death — are 
going  to  promote  any  more  wars.  The  profit 
motive  and  the  potential  of  profiteering  out 
of  a  war  at  one  time  could  not  be  dismissed 
lightly.  But  the  experience  gained  from  the 
controls  Imposed  during  this  la£t  war  as  ccn- 
trasttd  to  World  War  I  gives  the  answer. 
Taxation  of  war  profits  to  a  point  where,  even 


with  greatly  Increased  business,  less  profit 
results  than  in  peacetime  is  the  effective 
answer  and  one  which  diverts  the  private 
or  free  enterprise  system  to  the  exclusive 
cause  of  peace. 

The  dangers  now  lie  along  the  other  road 
through  the  valley  of  socialism  with  its  state 
planning  and  control  to  the  desert  of  totali- 
tarianism. We  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
very  magnitude  of  the  outrages  committed  by 
the  National  Socialists  in  Germany  and  so 
gain  false  assurance  that  a  totalitarian  sys- 
tem cannot  happen  here. 

There  are  many  signposts  which  15  years 
ago  were  lettered  only  in  German  or  Italian 
now  emerging  here  in  America.  More  and 
more  are  springing  up.  They  read  "venera- 
tion for  the  state."  "stace  care."  'central 
control."  and  "state  planning." 

In  the  democracies  at  present  many  who 
sincerely  hate  all  of  nazisms  manifestations 
are  unknowingly  working  for  ideals  whoee 
realizations  would  lead  straight  to  the  ab- 
horred tyranny.  Many  people  whose  Aiews 
profoundly  influence  developments  are  in 
some  measure  Socialists.  They  believe  that 
our  economic  life  shcu'.d  be  planned  and 
directed,  that  economic  planning  should  be 
substituted  for  the  private  enterprire  system. 
Yet  is  there  a  greater  tragedy  imaginable  than 
that  In  cur  endeavor  consciously  to  shape  cur 
future  in  accordance  with  these  high  ideals 
we  should,  in  fact,  unwittingly  produce  the 
very  opposite  of  what  we  have  been  striving 
for? 

It  is  no  acc.dent  that  the  Nazis  and  the 
Fascists  both  called  themselves  Socialist 
parties — they  started  out  that  way. 

In  order  to  achieve  their  ends  planners 
must  create  power.  This  is  fundamental  to 
their  objectives.  Power  over  men  wielded  by 
other  men — of  a  magnitude  never  before 
known.  Their  EUccess  depends  upon  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  achieve  this  power. 

Many  Socialists  and  others  of  similar  In- 
tellectual leanings  have  the  tragic  Illusion 
that  by  depriving  private  individuals  of  the 
power  they  possess  in  a  private  and  free  en- 
terprise system  and  transferring  this  power  to 
society  they  thereby  extir^guish  power.  What 
they  overlook  is  that  by  concentrating  power 
so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  service  of  a 
single  or  state-controlled  plan,  power  Is  not 
extinguished  but  Infinitely  strengthened. 

By  concentrating  and  uniting  In  the  hands 
of  some  single  body  power  formerly  exercised 
Independently  by  many,  a  new  power  Is  cre- 
ated. Infinitely  greater  than  any  that  existed 
before  and  ir.finitely  much  more  far  reach- 
ing. It  is  entirely  fallacious  to  argue  that 
the  great  power  exercised  by  a  central  plan- 
ning board  would  be  not  greater  than  the 
power  exercised  by  individual  boards  of  direc- 
tors In  a  private  and  free  enterprise  system. 
There  is  in  a  competitive  society  nobody  who 
can  exercise  even  a  fraction  of  the  power 
which  a  state  planning  board  would  possess. 
To  decentralize  power  not  only  reduces  the 
power  of  any  Individual  but  aUo  reduces  the 
total  amount  of  power  exercised.  The  pri- 
vate end  free  enterprise  system  of  personal 
responsibility  Is  the  only  system  designed 
to  iRte  In  the  history  of  the  world  to  mini- 
mize the  power  exercised  by  man  o\-er  man. 

In  every  sen.se  your  common  laborer  in 
this  countrj-  has  more  freedom  to  shape  his 
life  and  the  destinies  of  his  country  than 
an  employer  of  men  In  Germnny  under  the 
National  Scciallsts. 

Personal  responsibility  In  the  private  en- 
terprise system.  In  contrast  to  socialism  and 
all  the  forms  of  totalitarianism,  Is  based  on 
a  democratic  respect  for  the  Individual  man 
and  the  tolerant  belief  that  it  Is  desirable 
for  men  to  be  free  to  develop  their  own  Indi- 
vidual gifts  and  bents. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  result  of  this  phi- 
losophy has  been  the  marvelous  growth  of 
science  In  America.  Only  since  real  Intel- 
lectual and  Industrial  freedom  opened  the 


path  to  the  free  use  of  new  knowledge  has 
science  made  Its  greatest  strides.  The  re- 
sulting growth  has  sxirpassed  alt  expecta- 
tions. Wherever  the  barriers  to  the  free 
exercise  of  human  Ingenuity  were  removed 
man  became  rapidly  able  to  satisfy  ever- 
widening  ranges  of  desire.  The  effect  of  this 
was  to  create  among  Americans  a  new  sense 
of  power  over  their  own  fate  and  a  t>?llcf 
in  the  unbounded  possibilities  of  imrrovlng 
their  own  lot. 

It  IS  no  coincidence  that  indcper.drnt 
American  scientists  aided  by  Germrn  refu- 
gees rather  than  the  state-controlled  N£«i 
researchers  won  the  atomic  energ-y  no9. 
Yet.  there  Is  a  growing  body  of  oplnlrn  In 
America  which  would  curtail  the  spcm- 
taneouE  forces  found  In  a  free  society.  D.e- 
pense  with  these  spontaneous  forces  It  says 
and  replace  them  by  collective,  centralised, 
and  ccntroUed  planning. 

Remember  that  before  the  riae  of  the 
Nairis  and  Fascists  their  predeceasors— the 
German  and  Italian  Soclalisls— were  using 
thcs3  very  arguments  and  other  techniques 
which  the  totalltarlans  later  made  so  ef- 
fective. The  Idea  of  a  political  party  which 
employs  all  activities  of  the  Individual  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  which  claims  to 
guide  his  views  on  everything  was  first  put 
into  practice  by  the  Socialists.  It  was  not 
the  Fascists  but  the  Socialists  who  began  to 
collect  children  Into  political  organ Izat ions 
better  to  direct  their  thinking.  It  was  not 
the  Fascists  but  the  Socialists  who  first 
thought  of  organizing  sports  and  games, 
football  and  hiking  In  party  clubs  where 
members  would  not  be  infected  by  other 
views. 

To  many  who  have  watched  the  transition 
from  socialism  to  fascism  at  close  quarters, 
the  connection  between  the  two  systems  be- 
came Increasingly  obvious  as  the  pattern 
develofted. 

Planning  seems  In  part  to  owe  Its  popu- 
larity to  the  fact  that  everybody  desires  that 
we  should  handle  our  common  problems  with 
as  much  foresight  as  possible.  It  U  Im- 
portant on  the  other  hand  not  to  confuse 
opposition  to  planning  as  a  dogmatic  lalssez 
falre  attitude.  The  argument  for  free  enter- 
prise does  not  necessarily  advocate  leaving 
all  things  Jiut  as  they  are.  It  does  favor  on 
the  other  hand  making  the  best  posalble  uses 
of  the  forces  of  competition.  The  argument 
Is  based  on  the  conviction  that  where  effec- 
tive competlticn  can  be  created  It  is  a  better 
way  of  guiding  Individual  effort*  than  by 
central  controlled  plarming. 

LlberaliBm.  private,  free  enterprise,  and  the 
sense  of  personal  responsibility  are  opposed, 
hov.ever,  to  supplanting  competition  by  In- 
ferior methods  of  guiding  economic  activity 
which  do  not  take  advantage  of  these  great 
democratic  forces.  Ckjmpetltion  results  not 
only  In  efficient  production  but  provides  the 
only  means  of  guidhig  our  destiny  which  does 
not  require  coercion  and  the  arbitrary  inter- 
vention of  central  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  successful  operation 
of  private  and  free  enterprise  does  net  pre- 
clude some  types  of  Government  Interference 
and  authority.  For  Instance,  regulations  to 
limit  working  hours  and  other  working  con- 
ditions to  safeguard  the  basic  rights  of  indi- 
viduals, to  require  certain  sanitary  arrarge- 
ments,  to  proxide  an  extensive  system  of 
social  services.  These  are  fully  compatible 
with  the  private  and  free  enterprise  system. 
The  harmful  effects  of  deforestation  or  the 
smoke  of  factory  cannot  be  left  as  matters 
to  be  regulated  by  the  owner  cf  the  property 
alone.  Measures  to  prevent  fraud  and  de- 
ception, to  break  up  monopolies  and  other 
restraints  provide  a  wide  and  a  necessary 
field  for  state  authority. 

It  should  be  recognized  clearly,  however, 
that  planning  and  private  and  Iree  eutei prise 
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combined  only  by  planning  for  com- 

on  and  not  by  planning  against  It. 

xxiy    saw    more    clearly    than    a    great 

cal   thlnJcer   of    the   last   century   that 

rracy  stands  In  an  Irrevocable  conflict 

socialism,    state    control,    and    central 

ing.     I  quote:  "Democracy  extends  the 

of    Individual    freedom.     Democracy 

all  possible  value  to  each  man  while 

makes  each  man  a  mere  agent,  a 

number.     Dsmocracy     and     sccialism 

nothing   In   common    but   one    word — 

But  notice  the  difference:    While 

.  seeks  equality  in  hberty.  sccialism 

equahry  in  restraint  and  servitude." 

-\  la  promised   to  us   by  the  planners 

road  to  freedom  is  in  fact  the  high- 

to  servitude.     It  Is  not  difficult  to  see 

must   b3  the  consequences  when  de- 

cy  embarks  upon  a  course  of  planning. 

pal  of  planning  is  described  by  some 

vague   term   as   the    "general   welfare."' 

can   be   no  real   agreement  as  to   the 

to  be  attained.     The  effect  Is  as  though 

p  of  people  were  to  commit  themselves 

B  a  Journey  together  without  agreeing 

they  want  to  go.  with  the  result  that 

may  all  have  to  make  a  Journey  which 

of  them  do  not  want  at  all. 

tic    assemblies    cannot    effectively 
SA  over-all  and  complete  planning 
Bven  if  Congress  could  proceed  step 
through  compromise  to  agree  on  some 
It  would  certainly  satisfy  nobody. 
Iraw  up  an  economic  plan  in  this  fash- 
even  less  possible  than  successfully  to 
military  campaign  by  democratic  pro- 
Aa  In  strategy  It  would  become  In- 
e  to  delegate  the  task  to  experts  and 
f  by  this  expedient  a  democracy  should 
"  In  planning  every  sector  of  economic 
it  would  still  have  to  face  the  prob- 
Integratlng  these  separate  plans  Into 
There   woi:id    be    a    stronger    and 
demand   that  some  bMird  or  alngl? 
liual  sh'.uld  be  given  powers  to  act  on 
own    responsibility.      The    cry    for    an 
dictator  would  be  inevitable 
state  planning  inevitably  lends  to 
ip  because  dictatorship  Is  the  most 
e  instrument  of  execution  and  as  such 
ntial   If  central  state  planning  on  a 
nd  complete  tcale  is  to  be  ix)8slble. 
idual   freedom    cannot   be   reconciled 
supremacy  of  the  single  purpose  to 
the   whole  of  society    Is  permanently 
mated.    To  a  limited  extent  we  exp:ri- 
this  fact  in  wartime  when  subordina- 
«lmcst  everything  to  the  Immediate 
g  need  was  the  price  at  which  %ve 
our  freedom  In  the  long  run.     We 
I  Hawaii  saw  these  principles  operate 
toe  military  governor.     The  phrases 
doing  for  the  purposes  of  peace  what 
learned  to  do  for  the  purposes  of  war 
ipletely    misleading.      It    U    sensible 
larily  to  sacrifice  freedom  in  order  to 
\  secure  for  the  future  but  It  Is  quite 
ent  thing  to  sacr  edom  and  lib- 

the  Interests  of  ..  -d  economy, 

now  analyse  for  a  moment  some  of 
:u  of  a  totalitarian  state,  the  out- 
3f  socialism  and  central  planning, 
ire  strong  reasons  for  believing  that 
3t  features  of  the  totalitarian  systems 
nomena  wh:ch  totalitarianism  is  cer- 

or  later  to  produce. 
18  the  democratic  statesman  who  sets 
plan  economic  life  will  soon  be  con- 
wlth  the  alternative  of  elthet  assum- 
powers    or    abandoning    his 
the  totalitarian  leader  would  soon 
choose  between  disregard  of  ordinary 
md  failure.    It  is  for  thU  reason  that 
are  likely  to  be  more  sue- 
to  •  society  tending  toward  totall- 
-n.    Who  does  not  see  this  has  not  yet 
the    full   width   of   the   gulf  which 
totalturlanlsm  from  the  essentially 
■  western  clvlUraiion. 
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The  totalitarian  leader  must  collect  around 
him  a  group  which  is  prepared  voluntarily  to 
submit  to  that  discipline  which  they  are  to 
Impose  by  force  upon  the  rest  of  the  people. 
That  socialism  can  be  put  Into  practice  only 
by  methods  which  most  Socialists  disapprove. 
Is.  of  course,  a  lesson  learned  by  many  social 
reformers  In  the  past.  The  old  Socialist  Par- 
ties were  Inhibited  by  their  democratic  Ideals; 
they  did  not  possess  the  ruthlessness  re- 
quired for  the  performance  of  their  choeen 
task.  They  stlU  hoped  for  the  miracle  of  a 
majority's  agreeing  on  a  particular  plan  for 
the  organization  of  the  whole  society. 

Others  had  already  learned  the  lesson  that 
in  a  planned  society  the  question  can  no 
longer  be  on  what  do  a  majority  of  the  people 
agree  but  what  the  largest  single  group  Is 
whose  members  agree  sufficiently  to  make 
unified  direction  of  all  affairs  possible. 

There  are  three  main  reasons  why  such  a 
numerous  grcvp.  with  fairly  similar  views, 
is  not  hkely  to  be  formed  by  the  best  but 
rather  by  the  worst  elements  of  any  society. 
First,  the  higher  the  education  and  Intel- 
ligence of  individuals  become  the  more  their 
taste*  and  views  are  differentiated.  If  we 
wish  to  find  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  In 
outlook  we  have  to  descend  to  the  regions  of 
lowsr  moral  and  Intellectual  standards  where 
the  more  primitive  in.stincts  prevail.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  majority  of  per-ple 
have  low  moral  standards;  It  merely  means 
that  the  largest  group  of  people  whose  values 
are  very  similar  are  the  people  with  low 
standards. 

Second,  since  this  group  is  not  large  enotigh 
to  give  sufficient  weight  to  the  leader's  en- 
deavors, he  will  have  to  Increase  their  num- 
bers by  converting  more  to  the  same  simple 
creed.  He  must  gain  the  support  of  the 
docile  and  gullible,  who  have  no  strong  con- 
victions of  their  own  but  are  ready  to  ac- 
cept a  ready-made  system  of  values  if  it  Is 
only  drummed  Into  their  ears  sufficiently 
loudly  and  frequently.  It  will  be  thcs  <  whose 
vague  and  Imperfectly  formed  Ideas  are  esslly 
swayed  and  whose  pas.«lcns  and  emotions  are 
readily  aroused  who  will  thus  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  totalitarian  party 

Any  competent  analyst  will  tell  you  that 
today  It  Is  the  people  who  say  "I  don't  knew" 
In  Gallup  polls  who  ultimately  swing 
elections. 

Third,  to  weld  together  a  closely  coherent 
body  of  supporters,  the  leader  must  appeal 
to  a  common  human  weakness.  It  stems  to 
be  easier  for  people  to  agree  on  a  negative 
program — on  a  hatred  of  an  enemy,  on  the 
envy  of  those  better  off— than  on  any  posi- 
tive task. 

Th?  contra.st  between  the  "we"  and  the 
"they"  is  consequently  always  employed  by 
those  who  seek  the  allegiance  of  huge  masses. 
The  enemy  m3y  be  internal,  like  the  Jew  In 
Germany  or  he  may  be  external  In  any 
case,  this  technique  has  the  gr^at  advantage 
of  leaving  the  leader  greater  freedom  of 
action  than  would  almost  any  positive  pro- 
gram. 

Advancement  within  a  total  *  group 

or  party  depends  largely  on  a  .ess  to 

do  Immoral  things.  The  princ.pie  that  the 
end  Justifies  the  means,  which  In  individ- 
ualist ethics  Is  regarded  as  the  denial  of  all 
morals,  in  collectivlst  ethics  becomes  neces- 
sarily the  supreme  rule.  There  Is  literally 
nothing  which  the  consistent  collectivlst 
must  not  be  prepared  to  do  If  It  serves  the 
good  of  the  whole,  because  that  Is  to  him  the 
only  criterion  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Once  you  admit  that  the  Individual  ts 
merely  a  means  to  serve  the  ends  of  the 
higher  entity  called  society  or  the  nation. 
most  of  those  features  of  totalitarianlam' 
which  horrify  lis  follow  of  necessity.  From 
the  collectivlst  standpoint  Intolerance  and 
brutal  suppression  of  dissent,  deception,  and 
spying,  the  complete  disregard  of  the  life 
and  happiness  of  the  Individual  are  essen- 
tial and  unavoidable.    Acts  which  revolt  all 


our  feelings,  such  as  the  shooting  of  hostages 
or  the  killing  of  the  old  or  sick,  are  treated 
as  mere  matters  of  expediency;  the  com- 
pulsory uprooting  and  transportation  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  becomes  an  Instrument 
of  policy  approved  by  almost  everybody  ex- 
cept the  victims. 

To  be  a  useful  assistant  In  the  running 
of  a  totalitarian  state,  therefore,  a  man  must 
be  prepared  to  break  every  moral  rule  he 
has  ever  known  If  this  .seems  necessary  to 
achieve  the  end  set  lor  him.  In  the  totali- 
tarian machine  there  will  be  special  op- 
portunities for  the  ruthless  and  unscrupu- 
lous. Neither  the  gestapo  nor  the  admin- 
istration of  a  concentration  camp,  neither 
the  Ministry  of  Propaganda  nor  the  SA  or 
SS  are  suitable  places  for  the  exercise  of 
humanltr.rlan  feelings.  Yet  It  Is  throuch 
such  positions  that  one  advances  In  tiie 
totalitarian  state. 

There  Is  one  aspect  of  the  change  In  moral 
values  brought  about  by  the  advance  of 
collectivism  which  provides  special  food  for 
thought.  It  Is  that  the  virtues  which  are 
held  less  and  less  In  esteem  In  America  are 
precisely  those  on  which  Anglo-Saxons  Justly 
prided  themselves  and  In  which  they  were 
generally  recognized  to  excell.  These  virtues 
were  Independence  and  self-reliance,  per- 
sonal Initiative  and  local  responsibility,  the 
successful  reliance  on  voluntary  activity, 
noninterference  with  one's  neighbor  and 
tolerance  of  the  different,  and  a  healthy  sus- 
picion of  power  and  authority. 

It  was  this  healthy  suspicion  of  power  and 
authority  and  a  high  regard  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people  which  led  George  Washington 
and  the  other  fathers  of  our  country  to  estab- 
lish a  balance  between  the  legislative 
branch  of  cur  Government  and  the  executive 
branch.  The  authors  of  the  Constitution 
wanted  the  Congress  to  have  the  power  to 
make  laws. 

And  they  wanted  the  President,  as  the 
countrys  chief  executive,  to  enforce  the 
laws  But  they  wanted  each  to  be  a  check 
u;  other.     They    wanted   a    form    of 

(5  lit  which  would  not  only  prevent  a 

President  from  becoming  a  king  or  dictator, 
but  which  would  also  prevent  the  people, 
through  their  Congress,  from  "running 
wild"  and  passing  foolish  laws  which  woiUd 
endanger  their  llbjrtles. 

It  seemed  to  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Impossible,  or  at  any  rate  improbable 
that  Congress  and  the  President  would  ever 
"run  wild  "  at  the  same  time.  But  to  make 
sure  that  this  would  not  happen,  they  set 
up  a  Supreme  Court.  This  tribunal  was  to 
have  the  last  word  In  determining  whether 
the  laws  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by 
the  President  v.ere  In  accord  with  the  Con- 
stitution, and  also  whether  acts  of  the  execu- 
tive department  squared  with  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  land. 

As  a  result,  the  Supreme  Court  became  the 
final  guarantor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
under  the  Constitution 

We  had  a  local  Illustration  of  this  Suprem* 
Court  function  as  recentlv  as  Pebrtiary  25 
when  the  Court  denounced  martial  law  in 
Hawaii  as  unconstitutional.  The  majority 
opinion  included  these  passages  reaffirming 
the  basic  principles  on  which  our  system  of 
government  and  our  way  of  life  were  based: 
"The  courts  and  their  procedural  safe- 
guards are  Indispensable  to  our  system  of 
government.  They  were  set  up  by  our  found- 
ers to  protect  the  liberty  they  valued. 

"Our  system  of  government  Is  clearly  the 
antithesis  of  total  military  rule.     •     •     • 

"They  (the  founders)  were  opposed  to  gov- 
ernments that  placed  In  the  hands  of  one 
man  the  power  to  make.  Interpret,  and  en- 
force laws.  For  that  reason,  we  have  main- 
tained legislatures  chosen  by  citizens  or  their 
representatives,  and  courts  and  Juries  to  try 
thoae  who  violate  legislative  enforcements." 
In  setting  up  thU  system  of  checks  and 
balance,  the  founding  fathers  did  more  than 
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protect  us  from  dictatorship.  In  safeguaro- 
ing  the  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual they  also  set  free  the  greatest  outburst 
of  productive  effort  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
They  cracked  the  atom  of  human  energy, 
releasing  a  power  for  economic  improvement 
fully  as  potent  In  Its  way  as  the  physical 
power  of  the  atomic  bomb.  A  government  by 
law  and  not  by  the  whim  of  a  dictator;  hu- 
man freedom — these  were  the  tools  used  to 
crack  the  atom  of  human  energy.  Totali- 
tarianism denies  the  use  of  these  tools. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  free  American 
economy  are  too  familiar  to  need  recounting. 
But  the  so-called  common  man  in  America 
has  advanced  farther  up  the  economic  scale 

since  the  Constitution  was  written  in  1787 

159  years  ago — than  In  all  the  previous  hun- 
dreds of  years  since  the  Dark  Age?.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  founder  of  Jeflersonian  democracy, 
had  the  Interests  of  the  average  citizen  Iti 
mind  when  he  counseled.  "That  nation  Is 
governed  best  that  Is  governed  least." 

Let's  consider  for  a  moment  what  our 
system  of  free  enterprise  means  today  to 
the  man  running  the  service  station  down 
the  street.  Many  of  the  pleas  for  govern- 
ment planning  have  been  mistakenly  made 
In  his  behalf.  He  Is  the  small  businessman 
for  whose  protection  some  of  our  restric- 
tive laws  have  been  passed.  Government 
planning  with  Its  concentration  of  power 
could  fall  short  of  actual  dictatorship  and 
still  mean  that  he  could  expand  his  services 
to  the  community  only  by  permission  of 
someone  In  the  government.  No  one  in  or 
out  of  government  should  have  such  power 
over  any  Individual.  Protected  from  gov- 
ernment planning  and  allowed  to  compete 
In  a  free  economy,  the  service-station  oper- 
ator may  serve  the  community  more  effi- 
ciently and  be  rewarded  by  expansion  and 
greater  financial  success  and  security.  Or. 
If  he  falls,  he  should  be  free  to  try.  and  try 
r.Kaln.  In  the  service  station  or  some  other 
business  until  he  finds  the  best  use  for  his 
taienu.  And.  so  long  as  his  activities  do 
not  harm  society,  he  should  be  free  to  work 
cr  to  build  a  business  without  direction 
from  the  state. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  any  business 
entity  whether  It  Is  a  service-station  oper- 
ator or  the  large  corporation  which  supplies 
him  his  products.  Companies  as  well  as  In- 
dividuals should  be  given  the  privilege  of 
private  enterprise. 

Almost  all  the  traditions  and  Institutions 
which  have  molded  the  national  character 
and  the  whole  moral  climate  of  America  are 
th'  se  which  the  progress  of  collectivism  and 
Its  centrallstlc  tendencies  are  progressively 
destroying. 

I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  totali- 
tarianism cannot  happen  here  If  we  decide 
to  encourage  home  ownership  over  housing 
projects,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Scouts  over 
youth  movements. 

In  arguing  for  the  system  of  private  and 
free  enterprise  and  personal  responsibility  It 
is  not  my  purpose  to  pay  that  this  way  leads 
to  certain  peace.  Under  the  private-enter- 
prise system  we  will  have  always  to  guard 
against  greed,  a  withdrawal  from  interna- 
tionalism and  the  clash  of  empire  builders. 
But  I  do  argue  that  the  planned  economy  Is 
certain  to  bring  us  state  socialism  followed 
by  totalitarianism — and  totalitarianism  can 
only  perpetuate  Itself  through  war. 

Private  enterprise  and  a  sense  of  personal 
responsibility  offer  as  the  alternative  the 
only  pattern  within  which  a  world  peace  can 
be  shaped. 

Private,  free  enterprise  is  constructive  and 
productive.  It  builds  not  only  the  airplane 
and  plastic  industries  but  the  moral  fiber  of 
men.  Socialism  and  totalitarlanistn  produce 
the  ersatz — slogans  Instead  of  goods.  like 
Hitler's  famed  Volkswaggon  or  "people's 
car  "  that  hardly  passed  the  mock-up  stage. 
And  In  the  course  of  all  the  ballyhoo,  the 
national  character  Is  degraded. 


A  seni«  of  personal  responsibility  leads 
men  to  pay  their  debts — to  society  as  well 
as  their  creditors.  Socialist  and  totalitarian 
states  soon  become  peopled  by  agnostics,  who 
honor  illegitimacy  and  take  pride  In  black- 
market  profits. 

One  set  of  moral  values — the  planner, 
8oclali.st.  totalitarian  values — are  directly  In- 
compatible With  what  we  know  as  good  citi- 
zenship. The  others — the  values  of  private 
enterprise  and  personal  responsibility — are 
the  earmark  of  good  character.  Our  chance 
for  world  peace  res t*  In  building  a  world  of 
good  citizens.  Let  us  start  at  home  by 
adopting  the  standards  and  ethics  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  personal  responsibility. 
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Association  for  Amendment  of  Maxi- 
mum Price  Regulation  No.  289 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  U  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21   (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  copy  of 
petition  for  amendment  of  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  289.  filed  by  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Maker.s'  A.s.soclation 
with  the  OPA  on  yesterday. 

Thi.s  association  is  made  up  of  cheose 
makers  who  own  and  operate  more  than 
a  thousand  chee.se  factories  in  the  State 
of  Wiscon.sin.  They  represent  both  the 
independently  owned  and  the  cooper- 
ative factories.  They  have  been  engaged 
so  long  in  this  controversy  with  the  OPA 
that  I  feel  that  this  petition  is  of  sufB- 
cient  interest  to  warrant  its  printing  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  have  an 
estimate  that  the  printing  will  cost  $200. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Petition  foe  Amendment  of  Maximum  Price 
Regulation  No.  289,  Issued  Decembeii  24, 
1942,  BY  WiiscoNSiN  Cheese  Makers'  A^K)- 
ciATioN,  Plymouth,  Wis. 

This  petition  is  prepared  by  the  Wisconsin 
Cheese  Makers'  Association,  Inc..  on  behalf  of 
Its  members  who  own  and  operate  over  1,000 
cheese   factories. 

The  petitioner  was  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In  1898.  Its 
membership  includes  both  the  privately  and 
cooperatively  owned  factories. 

REMOVAL    OF    PRICE    CONTROLS 

We  repeat  and  rsnew  our  request  for  the 
removal  of  all  price  controls  over  dairy  prod- 
ucts, thereby  Joining  the  Nation-wide  sup- 
port for  that  relief,  and  the  apparent  una- 
nimity of  opinion  which  believes  the  cur- 
rent production  will  meet  all  national  re- 
quirements, and  that  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  bring  a  proper  balance  of  pro- 
duction and  price  relationship  without  any 
Inflationary  results. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   MPR    289 

Pending  removal  of  price  controls  we  re- 
quest immediate  correction  of  existing  In- 
equities, by  price  adjustments. 

We   therefore   petition   for  amendments — 

1.  Increasing  the  celling  price  of  cheese  one 

cent  per  pound  to  compensata  for  the  rt- 


duced  'Yecovery  value  of  whey"  tised  In  the 
pricing  formula; 

2.  Increasing  the  celling  price  of  "small 
styles"  of  Cheddar  cheese  one-half  cent  per 
pound  to  effect  an  Increase  In  their  produc- 
tion approximating  the  prewar  relationship 
between  "large"  and  "small"  stjles;  and 

3.  Correcting  the  unfair  and  discrimina- 
tory provision  of  MPR  289,  which  subjects  all 
Wisconsin  cheese  to  a  price  penalty,  by  In- 
creasing present  Wisconsin  celling  prices 
one-half  cent  per  pound,  or  granting  a  mln- 
imtmi  tranportatlon  factor  of  one-half  cent 
to  equalize  the  present  price  break  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  line. 

RECOMMENDED    BY    OPA    CHEESE    INDt:STRT 
AD\ISOBY   COMMrriEE 

The  above  three  requested  amendments 
were  approved  and  recommended  for  adcp- 
llon  by  the  official  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration Cheese  Industry  Committee  at  Its 
last  meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Novem- 
ber 14.  1945. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

Postponement  of  the  removal  of  price 
controls  should  expedite  the  removal  of  In- 
equities In  present  price  orders.  Their  con- 
tinuance explains  the  shortage  In  the  pro- 
duction of  some  dairy  products  and  the  over- 
production of  others.  Reference  to  "over- 
production" is  directed  at  some  new.  fancy- 
named,  and  war-born  cheeses,  now  thriving 
at  the  expense  of  the  nationally  established 
and  historic  types  which  are  under  specific 
doUar-and-cent  ceilings. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  Ignored 
and  proper  price  relationship  Impossible 
under  present  orders — yet  the  Nation's  milk 
production  Is  daily  exceeding  the  prewar 
levels. 

Therefore,  .we  request  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  amendments  correcting  and  re- 
moving those  provisions  which  unnecessarily 
interfere  with,  and  prevent  a  return  to.  a 
normal  and  balanced  production  of  dairy 
products. 

Fear  of  inflationary  results  Is  negatived  by 
the  continued  production  of  milk  above  pre- 
war levels. 

This  petition,  although  dealing  with 
cheese,  does  not  request  any  relief  which 
would  cause  hardship  to  any  other  branch 
of  the  Industry  This  petition  deals  only 
with  present  orders  and  prices. 

We  submit  additional  Information  and 
data  In  support  of  each  of  the  above  three 
requested  amendn-  nte  In  their  respective 
order. 

I.    CHEESE — WHEY    VALUE — PRICK   ADJUSTMENT 

Included  in  the  factors  employed  In  the 
price  formula  by  OPA  is  the  recovery  value 
of  whey. 

The  declared  recovery  value  of  whey  Is 
found  In  the  statement  of  considerations 
Issued  in  connection  with  cheese  price  orders 
and  amendments,  and  the  same  value  Is  used 
In  each.  We  quote  that  part  from  the  state- 
ment pertaining  to  the  value  of  whey: 

"Careful  studies  were  also  made  and  due 
weight  given  to  recoveries.  Including  value 
of  butterfat  (50  cents  per  pound)  recovered, 
value  of  whey  (15  cents  per  100  pounds  of 
milk)  returned  to  the  milk  producer  or  sold 
on  his  behalf  to  manufac luring  plants." 

This  Is  not  a  correct  statement  of  the 
recovery  value  of  whey,  but  Is  nearly  10  cents 
per  100  pounds  of  milk  above  the  actual  re- 
covery value,  or  In  cheese  equivalent  about 
1  cent  per  pound  above  actual  recovery  value. 
Because  several  factors  enter  Into  a  full  and 
complete  .study  of  whey  value,  we  submit 
the  following  analysis  of  the  whey  prices. 

Cheese  production  under  price  ceilings 

The  production  of  American  whole-milk 
cheese  under  price  ceilings  began  In  the  last 
quarter  of  1942.  The  first  full  year  of  cheese 
production  under  price  ceilings  was  1043  antl 
production  has  been  under  price  ceilings  each 
year  since  that  time. 
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ring  tl>*  «arly  part  of  1944  th*  demand 

\r\r.i  wh^y  for  poultry  feeding  aupport- 

/  high  Drice  for  whey      In  l.ite 

M   ^-.r-.  ..     rhp  demand  for  dried   whpv 

hu!cf:i  !»•    :    !  ■     ne/l.  and.  conaequentiv. 

MTtcc*  Of  dried  whey  and  raw  whey  were 

At    the    close    of    1945.    therefme 

waa  generally  valued  In  the  neighbor- 

cf  10  cents  per  hundred  pounds 

production   varies   from   season   to 

n.    and   consequently    the   quartlty   ct 

aTftllable  for  sale  varies      A  manutac- 

who  h  i;  'lased  sufllclent  whey  tn 

ite  his  t  '  at  the  desired  capacity 

3  of  low  production  cann-; 

>aey  ava  lable  at  the  flusli. 

are  several  alternatives.    Such  a  man- 

urer    may   choose   during    the   flush    to 

whey  only  from  tbew  factories  who 

y  him  with  the  best  quality,  or  frcm 

located  strategically  with  reference 

attempt  to  keep  all  of  the 

>i  i  whey  to  him  on  the  basts 

I  |Uota  which  represents  his  capacity,  and 

the  whey  above  quota  with  the  cheese 

for  other  dUpoul.     The  dUptisition 

.  however,  represent*  a  disposal  prob- 

or  tbe  che«sc , maker.     Whey  cannot  be 

dumped  In  the  rivers,  streams,  or  sew- 

ifecauM  of  restrictions   impoaed  by   the 

States  and  local  authorities. 

basis  for  purchasing  whey  la  rep- 
In  table  III  where  the  total  output 
ractory  la  divided  as  to  base  and  sur- 
ue  and  surplus  may  be  calculated  by 
procedures.     In  table  III  the  base  U 
rd  to  b«  either  100.  or  110.  or  130  per- 
il output  In  November.    It  may,  in  fact, 
one  of  these  or  a  combination  of  them 
other  quantity. 

ni  al-o  assumes  that  the  price  for 

[;hey  will  be  10  cents  per  100  pounds 

surplus  whey  will  be  valued  at  1  cent 

lundred    pounds.      These    prices    were 

in  line  with  values  early  in  1£>4«  but 

ivi'oject  to  change. 

value  of  whey  per   hundred  pounds 

each  of  the  base  calculations  of  table 

hewn  as  follows  : 

Base -i  100  percent  of  November  | 
base.  30,343  hundred  pounds  times 
equals  $3,034  50. 
Ui.    12.772    hundred   pounds    times    1 
r,uals  •127  72. 
.  43,117  hundred  pounds,  t3.182  22. 
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The  I  iiiduv  Mf  the  use  of  whey  values  In 
prices  for  cheeae  is  open 
It'    9t.itv.)u.i    i4v.c-.i''u    bet  few 

Cheese  producers  have  h:  s^n 

whey     Whey  i»  a  b>pru'  m 

of  dairy  manufacture      I  .         f 

the  production  of  skim-milk  chee.ses.  It  ta 
a  byproduct  of  the  production  of  casein  and 
of  the  production  of  varloua  types  of  whole- 
milk  cheeses.  The  value  of  the  whey  recov- 
ered from  the  various  types  of  manufac- 
tured products  differs  widely.  Whey  recov- 
ered from  casein  has  the  highest  yield  and 
the  whev  solid* -are  most  easily  recovered. 
In  the  production  cf  the  various  typea  of 
cheese  aclftity  develcpj  quickly  because  of 
fermentation  resulting  from  the  action  of 
bacteria  on  the  sugar  in  milk.  Sugar  con- 
stitutes approximately  5  of  the  6  F>ound«  of 
solids  In  the  whey.  If  fermentation  has  con- 
sumed part  of  the  sugar  In  the  whey,  the 
soUda  recovered  in  manufacturing  are  re- 
duced and  those  remaining  arc  rendered 
more  difficult  to  proeca. 

It  U  estimated  that  over  12.000.000.000 
|x>unds  of"  whey  are  available  from  viirious 
sources  in  a  normal  year  with  production  at 
the  level  of  the  war  years.  Cheese  produc- 
tion from  whole  milk  has  exceeded  l.OtW.OOO.- 
(00  pounds  per  year.  The  yield  of  whey  is 
ipproxlmately  9  pounds  per  1  pound  of 
cheese,  or  85  pounds  per  hundred  pounds  of 
whole  milk  Consequently,  the  by^jroduct 
whey  would  be  in  excess  of  9.000.000.000 
pounds 

The  production  of  casein  during  the  war 
years  has  been  about  15.000.000  pounds  per 
year.  At  35  pounds  of  whey  for  each  pound 
of  casein  the  whey  byproduct  would  exceed 
500  OCO.OOO  pounds 

i^Wroatoately  13  pounds  of  whey  are  by- 
paadvet  ftan  each  pound  of  sklm-milk 
cheese  prcdtMred  With  production  at  about 
230.000.000  pounds  of  cheese  per  year,  the 
whey  byproduct  will  approximate  3.000.000.. 
000  pounds.  The  total  whey  byproduct  from 
all  sources  is.  therefore,  in  excess  of  12  500  - 
000.000  pounds  per  year. 

Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  whey  pro- 
duced la  utilised  in  manufacturing  Little 
s:atutlcal  evidence  Is  avaUable  to  Indicate 
tne  numt)er  of  pounds  of  producu  manufac- 
tured from  whey,  on  the  ImsIs  of  which  total 
whey  utlllxatlon  could  be  estimated.  The 
production  of  animal  feed  from  whey  prob- 
ably approximates  120.000.000  pounds  per 
year.    If  this  were  manufactured  from  whrte 


whey  and  If  these  feeds  Included  all  of  the 
anlids  In  whey,  tt  would  be  ettlotated  that 
U  pounils  ol  whay  were  required  to  manu- 
facttira  1  pound  of  whey  solids.  In  which 
mm  approsunataly  IJMOMOJOOQ  pouiMU  oC 
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It  will  probably  be  impossible  to  utUlM 
the  tjtal  quantity  of  whey  in  manufactur- 
ing. The  small  quantity  of  aolids  In  whey 
makes  assembly  of  large  quantities  of  raw 
whey  necessary  for  efBcient  operation.  There 
are  relatively  few  p  here  the  produc- 

tion   of   cheese    U    .  rated    enough    to 

make  assembling  of  Urge  quantities  of  raw 
whey  fea<lb!e. 

Since  so  small  a  portion  of  total  whey  pro- 
duces cash  Income  and  since  the  value  of 
whey  per  pound  of  cheese  is  very  small.  It 
seems  inequitable  and  uinifces«ary  that  whey 
values  should  be  included  in  the  ceiling  cal- 
culations for  ch« 


Table  I —Milk  produced  on  farms  in  Unttrd 
Stairs  and  rattmated  prrcrntage  vtil  z-d 
for  production  of  American  cheese 
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Therefore,  we  respectfully  submit  that  the 
ceiling  price  of  cheese  should  be  Increased  1 
cent  per  pound  to  compeubate  for  the  er- 
roneously high  whey  value  lued  In  deter- 
mining cheese  prices. 

II.    SMALL    STTUCS — PklCE    INCKEASC 

American  or  Cheddar  type  cheese  has  al- 
ways been  manufactured  In  various  shapes 
and  sizes  and  Identified  by  the  trade  and 
Industry  as  larpe  and  small  styles. 

The  large  styles,  commonly  known  as  flats, 
Cheddar,  mammoth,  etc.,  have  usually  been 
used  In  the  manufacture  of  process  cheese. 
The  small  styles,  commonly  known  as  daisies, 
lonp  horns,  squares,  etc.,  usually  reach  the 
retail  stores  for  direct  sale  to  consumers  as 
natural  cheese. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  celling  prices 
on  the  various  styles  of  Cheddar  type  cheese, 
the  Nation  was  producing  about  65  percent 
in  the  form  of  large  styles,  and  35  percent 
as  small  styles. 

To  Increase  the  production  of  large  styles 
required  to  meet  the  war  food  program,  cell- 
Infr  price."?  denied  to  small  styles  a  sufficient 
differential  over  large  styles  to  meet  the  In- 
creased cost  of  manufacture. 

As  a  result,  the  manufacture  of  small  styles 
dropped  from  35  percent  to  6  percent  of  total 
Cheddar  production  within  6  months.  In 
1044  a  one-quarter  cent  per  pound  Increase 
was  granted  small  styles  for  the  purpose  of 
Increasing  production,  but  without  any 
result. 

In  1945,  another  one-quarter  cent  per 
pound  Increase  was  granted  small  styles  for 
the  same  reason.  In  the  fall  of  1945  the 
production  of  small  styles  did  Increase  to 
about  9  percent  of  total  Cheddar  production, 
and  at  the  present  time  are  al>out  11  percent 
of  total  Cheddar  production.  (Sources  of  in- 
formation USDA  reports.) 

The  granted  increases  mentioned  above 
were  in  response  to  Industry  requests  for 
greater  increases,  claiming  that  one-half  cent 
would  not  bring  the  desired  shift  In  pro- 
duction.   Time  has  borne  out  that  prediction. 

We  submit  below  the  present  differential 
In  manufacturing  costs  between  the  large 
and  small  styles: 

So  as  to  simplify  the  amount  of  Infor- 
mation necessary  to  support  an  Increased 
differential  I  have  eliminated  from  consid- 
eration all  Items  of  a  fixed  or  general  nature 
which  remain  constant  and  do  not  vary  with 
the  style  of  Cheddar  manufactured;  In  other 


words.  X  have  only  used  those  Items  where 
manufacturing  coats  will  vary  when  you  shift 
llMn  larire  to  amall  styles. 

The  InlflnaatiOB  Mknr  Inrludini  tha  num- 
bar  of  itdMi  0l  •  VMlaMe  nature  used  in  the 
nanufaattirt  of  tOt/OOQ  pwiddi  a<  dudiar 
•iMaaa  Ml  Kp  on  a  ooMparatlfa  boala  sliow- 
ISf  flm  MMMnt  ot  auppliaa  needed  if  that 
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4,600  boxes,  30  esnU  sach l.OtiS  40 

OVii    bundles,   14-Inch  seals  boards, 

W,70  per  bundle M.  15 


Total «.302.16 

Tlie  difference  In  total  cost  between  the 
single  daisies  and  twins  is  $2,169.27  for  the 
300000  pounds  of  cheese  or  showing  the 
daisy  manufacturing  cost  to  be  .0072,  about 
three-fourths  cent  per  pound  more  than  the 
cost  of  twins.  Tlie  Increased  cost  of  labor  In 
manufacturing  daisies  as  compared  with  large 
styles  is  generally  contended  to  be  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  cent  per  pound. 

Twins  of  37  percent  naoisture  sold  on  the 
moisture  basis  have  a  ceiling  of  27.89  and 
of  36  percent,  28.33. 

Daisies  manufactured  for  curing  usually 
run  37  percent  moisture  and  during  the  pe- 
riod of  aging  or  curing  are  subject  to  shrink 
which  would  reduce  their  moisture  content 
to  about  36  percent.  Twins  containing  36 
percent  moisture  have  a  ceiling  price  of  2833 
while  the  daisies  with  the  same  moisture 
content  have  a  celling  of  only  28.25 — the 
manufacturing  cost  of  daisies  is  approxi- 
mately 1  cent  above  large  styles. 

The  Information  contained  In  the  above 
analysis  Is  to  Justify  an  Increase  In  the  cell- 
ing price  of  small  style  Cheddar-type  cheese 
of  one -half  cent  per  pound  above  present 
prices. 

Had  we  made  a  comparison  between  man- 
ufacturing costs  of  daisies  as  compared  to 
Cheddar  style  the  difference  would  be  more 
than  In  the  comparisoia  with  twins. 

Increasing  the  present  maximiim  price  of 
small  styles  one-half  cent  per  pound  will  not 
affect  the  production  ol  other  dairy  products, 
but  will  accomplish  the  intended  and  hoped- 
for  Increase  in  the  production  of  small  styles 
of  Cheddar  cheese. 

Therefore,  we  request  an  Increase  of  one- 
half  cent  per  pound  for  all  styles  of  Cheddar 
cheese  weighing  less  than  25  pounds,  for  two 
reasons; 

1.  The  increase  Is  Jxistlfled  by  the  Increased 
cost  of  manufacturing  small  styles  as  shown 
above:  and 

2.  The  previous  increases  during  the  past 
a  years  have  failed  to  effect  the  desired  In- 
crease In  the  production  of  small  styles. 

m.  PLTMOCTH  PLtra — REMOVE  DISCBIMINATION 

For  the  past  3  years,  and  more,  numerous 
toiefs  and  written  statements  have  been 
filed  with  the  Office  of  Price  Axiministration 
and  other  Federal  officials  protesting  the 
method  of  pricing  cheese  as  being  discrimina- 
tory In  its  application  to  the  Indtistry  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  The  same  charges  have 
been  made  in  conf  arences  and  hearings  called, 
scheduled,  or  attended  by  OPA  ofOclals. 
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ouili'ptua  liiaquitif  tiava  baan  made  by 
offlriuU  of  OPA.  Never  have  they  dented 
the  chsrgs  uf  unfair  discriraination. 

We  know  uf  no  buta,  di>  p,  or  ln> 

dividual  who  has  opposed  <  a  of  this 

inequity.  The  requested  renw.>vi>l  of  the  In- 
equitable festures  and  discriminatory  pro- 
vision does  not  adveritely  affect  any  other 
State  or  dairy  group.  This  is  conclusively 
proven  by  the  approval  of  the  official  OPA 
Cheese  Industry  Advisory  Committee  which 
represents  all  States  and  all  factors  of  the 
Industry. 

Before  submitting  detailed  data  a  few 
general  claims  or  statements  may  better 
serve  to  Illustrate  the  charge  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination against  Wisconsin  cheese  under 
the  Plymouth-plus  provision  in  effect  since 
December  31,  1942. 

1.  Wisconsin  cheese,  without  regard  to 
quality,  Is  one-half  cent  per  pound  below 
cheese  manufactured  Just  across  the  State 
line,  and  that  differential  over  Wisconsin 
Increasing  with  increasing  distance  from 
Plymouth,  Wis.     (See  exhibit  A.) 

2.  Wisconsin  cheese  factories  have  a  lower 
ceiling  price  on  cheese  than  the  factories 
of  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  No  other 
dairy  product  is  so  priced. 

3.  Any  wholesale  buyer  of  cheese  In  the 
United  States  can  buy  Wisconsin  cheese,  de- 
livered his  city,  for  less  than  he  can  buy  the 
cheese  produced  in  any  other  State. 

4.  By  the  same  token,  any  wholesale  buyer 
of  cheese  In  the  United  States  makes  a 
greater  profit  on  the  Wisconsin  cheese  than 
he  does  on  the  cheese  he  purchases  In  any 
other  State. 

5.  This  presents  the  unfortunate  cate- 
gory of  prewar  cheese  prices  In  reverse. 
(Source  DPMA  paying  prices  prior  to  price 
ceilings,  exhibit  B.) 

6.  The  Plymouth  plus  In  practice  is  actu- 
ally Wisconsin  minus.  Wisconsin  gets  less 
than  any  other  State  In  the  Union  for  Its 
cheese. 

7.  The  price  over  Wisconsin  paid  for 
cheese  In  other  States  did  not  bring  greater 
returns  to  the  producers  In  those  States. 
The  Government  paid  the  celling  over  Wis- 
consin but  the  producers  received  less:  ex- 
cept in  one  or  two  States.  (See  schedule  of 
DPMA  prices  attached,  exhibit  C  ) 

8.  The  reasons  given  by  OPA  for  the  pric- 
ing of  cheese  on  the  Plymouth-plus  basis 
was  to  move  cheese  from  a  surplus  producing 
area  to  deficit  areas. 

That  argument  falls  In  face  of  the  pricing 
plan  which  permits  an  assembler  of  cheese 
In  Wisconsin  and  Oregon  to  furnish  all  of 
set-aside  requirements  from  Oregon  to  the 
Government,  none  from  Wisconsin,  and  ship 
Wisconsin  cheese  to  Oregon  for  his  use. 

And  more  important,  not  only  to  the  Indtas- 
try,  but,  to  the  taxpayers,  the  set-aside  total 
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>ne  has  given  more  time  to  its  merits 
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Advisory  Committee  and  It  recom- 
correctlon. 
the  Inequity  admitted,  only  Its  re- 
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following  give  additional  support  to 
ipquest: 
The   OPA   Cheese   Industry    Advisory 
Ittee  recommends  It. 
After  3  years  of  petitioning  no  State  or 
rroup  has  opposed  It. 
OPA  has  admitted  Its  unfairnesa.  (U.  S. 
ment    of  Justice.   Antitrust   Division. 
Cabltal  Times.  July  24-25. 1945.  exhibit  D.) 
OPA  has  promised  correction.    (Beakes 
Ko^ltzke  and  exhibit  D.) 

efore,   the   cheese   Industry   now   asks 

correction  of  this  continued  un- 

d  iscrlmlnatory   provision   by   Increasing 

« Ihng  price  of  Wisconsin  one-half  cent 

pcfind.  or.  under  present  orders,  granting 

a  minimum  transportation  factor 

half  cent  per  pound  at  the  factory. 

correction  will  not  violate  any  of  the 

"ory  rules  of  reconversion,  all  of  which 

the  removal  of  Inequities  and  none 

ch  tolerate  continuance  of  a  dlscriml- 

provislon. 

three    foregoing    requested    amend- 
to  remove  Inequitlc!  are  generally  fair 
et|Ultable  and  will  effectuate  the  pur- 
3f  the  Emergency  Price  Control   Act 
as  amended,  and  Executive  Orders 

and  8328. 
•tfully  submitted  by: 
oNsiN  Chexsz  Makers'  Associatiom. 
Koprrzxr,  President. 
L.  Mcx)NET.  Executive  Secretary. 
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present  OPA  ceiling  prices.  Cheddar 
la  23 '4  cenu  per  pound,  to  which  Is 
a  transportation  factor  commonly 
as  Plymouth  plus  which  Is  115  percent 
carlot  freight  rate  from  Plymouth. 
I  the  point  of  sale.  The  following 
ts  out  the  price  per  pound  over  Wis- 
(base  price  23 '4  cents)  as  paid  by 
Products  Btorketing  Association. 


Cenf  J  per  pound 
over  Wisconsin 

in:  All  points 0.  00 

Pine  Lsland-, 0.54 

Dakota:  Milbank... ..I       ^87 

Missoula . 2.19 

Pocatello _._. ._.     2. 19 


Po-tland. 


Tl  iBmook. 


2.19 

2.34 

ton:  Seattle 2.19 

CalUorJila:    Oakland 2.19 

Iowa: 


Cefar  RapldB... _ 53 

Moines .gj 


rsbtrrs;  . 
Vajley  Cl.y. 


.47 
.52 


Cents  per  pound 
rt:  over  Wisconsin 

Springfield fO.  65 

Aurora . .90 

Koskonori?. ... 1.  12 

Kansas:     Wichita 1.00 

Arkansas:    Bentonville... 1.04 

Texas : 

Round  Rock 1,  46 

Alice 1.  70 

Michigan: 

Escanaba .  .43 

Detroit . .  55 

Indiana:  Warsaw .50 

Ohio : 

Belle  Center .80 

Bremen .66 

New  York:  Lowvllle _ .80 

Tennessee:     Nashville .91 

Mississippi:    Columbtjs 1  16 

Georgia:    Atlanta 1  25 
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EXHIBTT  C 

DAIRY    PRODCCrS    MARKETING    ASSOCIATIOK,    INC., 
CHICAGO,    ILL. 

Average  prices  paid  by  cheese  manufacturers, 
exclusive  of  subsidy,  per  pound  of  butter 
fat  during  the  month  of  December  1944, 
by  5  fates 

Alabama jo  5^7 

Arkansas- 578 

California ,  515 

Colorado ._ . .  ,  gi5 

Idaho '  81 1 

Illinois .  595 

Indiana . .^._. .  625 


Iowa. 10.  600 

Kansas 602 

Kentucky .. . .       .  656 

Mlchlcan.... .       .  601 

Mississippi. _ 687 

Minnesota _ .627 

Missouri 592 

Montana .       .  530 

Nebraska... .  643 

New  Mexico .640 

New  York _ 575 

North  Carolina .610 

Ohio .609 

Oklahoma 588 

Oregon 638 

Pennsylvania .  590 

South  DakoU .573 

Tennessee .  595 

Texas 568 

Utah _ 002 

Washington .  640 

West  Virginia _ 510 

Wisconsin .  833 

The  national  average  outside  of  Wisconsin 
is  »0  593. 


IFrom  the  Madison  (Wls.>   Capital  Times  Of 
July  24,  1945)  | 

CAPITAL   TIMES    5URVET   SHOWS   CHEESE    POLICIES 
CHANCED   BT   THE  OPA 

(By  Miles  McMlUln) 

It  has  been  established  by  the  Capital 
Times  that  recent  revisions  of  cheese-pricing 
regulations  by  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration are  due  In  large  part  to  recommenda- 
tions made  to  the  OPA  by  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice.  The  Cap- 
ital Times  has  Jtist  concluded  an  Investiga- 
tion of  this  subject. 

The  Division's  recommendations,  it  has 
been  learned,  were  made  in  the  course  of  and 
as  part  of  its  regular  activity  In  connection 
with  antimonopoly  cases.  The  Division 
studies  showed  that  regulations,  as  originally 
drafted  by  the  Cheese.  Butter,  and  Egg  Di- 
vision of  the  OPA.  operated  to  strengthen 
monopoly  control  of  the  dairy  Industry  and 
endangered  the  existence  of  independent 
cheese  manufacturers. 

Following  receipt  of  Information  from; 
Washington  that  the  Antitrust  Division  had 
had  a  Land  in  the  price-control  changes,  a 
Capital  Times  staff  member  called  on  Anti- 
trust officials  in  Chicago  and  obtained  con- 
firmation of  the  Washington  report. 

The  Capital  Times  was  Informed  that  a 
study  of  the  effect  of  OPA  regulations  on 
the  cheese  Industry  had^l)een  made  and  a 
list  of  10  recommendatlo'ns  were  drawn  up 
aimed  at  preventing  further  strengthening 
of  monopoly  control. 

These  recommendations  were  submitted  to 
Wendell  Berge  Chief  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, by  the  Chicago  office  and  were  trans- 
mitted by  him  to  OPA  officials  in  Washington! 
last  year,  officials  said.  j 

•The  OPA  has  followed  some  of  the  rec- 
ommendations in  making  certain  changes  and 
we  are  informed  that  consideration  is  being 
given  to  other  changes."  George  Haddock, 
head  of  the  Chicago  office  told  the  Capital 
Times.  He  added  that  the  price-control 
agency  had  been  cooperative  In  considering 
the  recommendations. 

Officials  refused  to  comment  when  ask«l 
whether  a  change  in  OPA  pcrs^mnel  might 
have  been  responsible  for  the  sympathetic  re- 
ception given  to  the  Divisions  recommenda- 
tion. Bitter  complaints  have  been  heard 
that  price-control  regulations  have,  up  until 
recently,  been  in  the  hands  of  representa- 
tives of  large  cheese  distributors  such  as 
Kraft  and  Borden,  and  that  price  policies 
reflected  this  tie-up. 

Here  are  some  of  the  men  who  helped  draft 
the  original  price-control  regulations  of  OPA 
which  the  Antitrust  Division  charges  aided 
In  extending  monopoly  control: 


A  W  SIgmund.  bulk  cheese  sales  manager 
for  the  central  division  of  the  Kraft  Cheese 
Co. 

Nell  Wat^rstreet.  an  economist  with  the 
Borden  Co  .  who  was  loaned  to  OPA  and  who 
drafted  the  controversial  Plymouth-plus  pro- 
visions relating  to  transportation  costs. 

O.  T.  Lorfeld.  manager  of  the  Pabst-Btt 
Corp..  a  Kraft  subsidiary. 

Arnold  J.  Burke,  who  had  connections  with 
private  dairy  products  distributors  and  who 
acted  for  a  time  a.s  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts Division  of  OPA.  He  has  since  obtained 
employment  with  a  subsidiary  of  a  large 
dairy  products  distributor. 

I  Prom  the  Madison  (Wis  )  Capital  Times  of 
July  25.   1945 J 

ANTITKCBT   OFTICIALS   SCAN    AID    GIVEN    BIG 
PROCUSSOaS  BY  THE  OPA 

(By  Miles  J.  McMillln) 
The  Interesu  of  the  officials  of  the  Chi- 
cago office  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  in  the 
effect  of  price  regulations  on  the  expansion 
cf  monopoly  in  the  cheese  Industry  was  par- 
ticularly heightened  by  complaints  heard 
from  Interested  parties  In  Wisconsin. 

Criticisms  of  OPA  policies  were  heard  from 
farmers'  cooperaUves.  independent  dealers 
the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers'  Association 
and  particularly  from  the  Wisconsin  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  cooperation  of 
William  Klrsch.  of  the  State  Department,  who 
is  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the 
problem  of  dairy  monopoly  and  who  orig- 
inally brought  the  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  Antitrust  Division,  was  of  great  assist- 
ance. Antitrust  officials  said.  -' 

The  Division's  studies  showed  that  the 
OPA  regulations  handicapped  the  production 
and  sale  of  natural  cheese  to  the  advantage 
of  processed  cheeses  and  cheese  foods;  that 
the  regulations  favored  the  processing  and 
distributive  functions  of  the  large  Inte- 
grated Arms  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  small 
Independent  producers  and  distributors. 
Following  are  some  of  the  specific  allega- 
tions made  by  Antitrust  officials: 

1.  Price  differentials  between  large  and 
small  styles  of  natural  Cheddar  cheese  were 
Inadequate.  The  price  structure  discour- 
aged the  manufacture  of  small  styles  and 
Independent  plants  were  obliged  to  suspend 
this  operation.  Cheddar  was  forced  into  the 
larger  styles  to  the  advantage  of  the  proces- 
sors and  to  the  detriment  of  distributors 
seeking  to  retail  natural  Cheddar  cheese. 

OPA  conceded  the  correctness  of  this 
allegation  after  Investigation  and  Increased 
ceUlng  prices  on  small  styles  by  one-quarter 
cent  a  pound. 

2.  By  not  allowing  a  margin  to  cover  the 
cost  of  aging  natural  Cheddar  cheese  the 
regulations  discouraged  iu  manufacture. 
Eince  the  demand  for  natural  cheese  depends 
upon  aging,  the  fresh  cheese  was  forced  into 
the  hands  of  the  cheese  processors. 

OPA  found  this  charge  substantiated  and 
ordered  an  increase  of  2 ',4  cents  per  pound 
to  cover  the  cost  of  aging  natural  American 
chesse  6  months. 

3.  Specially  cured  brick  cheeses,  which 
competed  with  the  highly  flavored  processed 
cheeses  sold  by  the  big  distributors,  were 
forced  off  the  market  because  margins  were 
not  allowed  for  special  production  and  cur- 
ing costs. 

OPA  investigation  showed  this  allegation 
to  be  substantially  correct.  Consideration 
Is  now  being  given  to  price  alteration  pro- 
viding a  margin  to  cover  the  curing  costs. 

4.  A  single  price  established  for  Swiss 
cheese  regardless  of  quality  operated  to  re- 
duce the  production  of  high-grade  Swiss, 
wspltlng  In  a  shift  by  consumers  to  proc- 
essed cheeses.  Moreover  these  regulaUons 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  operations  of 
Kraft  and  Borden  which  were  engaged  In  a 
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program  of  leasing  a  large  number  of  Swiss 
cheese  factories.  By  this  leasing  arrange- 
ment Kraft  and  Borden  avoided  the  regula- 
Uons  by  purchasing  milk,  which  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  price-control  regulations,  and  maJclng 
It  into  Swiss  to  be  converted  into  processed 
cheese. 

Admitting  the  .•'UbsUntlal  accuracv  of  this 
allegation  OPA  has  nevertheless  dec'llned  to 
act  upon  It  until  more  complete  Industry 
support  can  be  obtained  for  a  system  of 
gradmg.  The  Capital  -nmes  has  learned 
from  reliable  sources  In  Washington  that 
the  principal  opposition,  to  the  gradmg  sys- 
tem comes  from  the  big  cheese  distnbuu^rs 

The  Wi.sconsin  Cheese  Makers'  Association 
Is  also  opposing  the  grading  svstem  on  the 
plea  that  it  involvef,  Federal  supervision  and 
Federal-Slate  cooperation.  On  the  other 
hand,  meetings  held  in  the  foreign  cheese 
territory  of  the  State  revealed  that  farmers 
are  definitely  In  favor  of  the  grading  system 
as  is  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Swiss  and  Limburger  Cheese 
Cooperative  organization. 

5.  The  Plymouth  plus  system  of  determln- 
Ing  transportation  costs,  which  are  consid- 
ered In  the  determination  of  the  price  ceil- 
ings, benefits  the  processors  who  manufac- 
ture cheese  principally  outside  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin.  The  benefits  arise  from  the 
fact  their  transportation  costs  are  based  on 
the  fiction  that  they  ship  from  Plymouth 
Wis. 

OPA  found  this  allegation  of  discrimina- 
tion partially  correct  and  granted  the  faults 
of  the  Plymouth  plus  formula,  but  believes 
it  better  than  any  alternaUve  so  far  proposed. 
The  question  is  still  under  consideration. 

In  addition  to  these  charges,  the  Anti- 
trust Division  alleged  that  allowances  for  the 
assembling  of  American  cheese  were  in- 
adequate; that  regulations  discriminated 
against  Intermediate  dUtributors:  that  fac- 
tory distributors  were  being  discouraged; 
that  penalties  on  substandard  foreign-type 
cheeses  were  unreasonable. 

Of  the  10  allegations  made,  the  OPA  is  said 
to  have  admitted  that  7  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially substantiated  and  to  have  pledged  ac- 
tion to  remove  the  faults  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Division's  report  is  reported  to  have 
embodied  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  pro- 
gram of  leasing  Independent  cheese  factories 
by  the  big  distributors;  It  was  emphasized 
that  such  a  program  not  only  strengthens 
their  influence  in  the  cheese  Industry  but  In 
effect  constitutes  an  evasion  of  price-control 
regulations. 

Efforts  to  curtail  this  practice  by  legis- 
lative action  were  made  in  the  recent  session 
of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature.  They  were 
strongly  opposed  by  the  big  companies  and 
a  bill  specifically  prohibiting  a  contlnuaUon 
of  the  program  was  killed  in  the  senate  In 
the  late  days  of  the  session. 


The  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Bbc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  in  Columbus,  Ohio: 

Shall  we  approve  the  proposed  loan  to 
Britain?    My  answer  Is  an  unequivocal  yes. 


The  loon  agreement  proposet  a  line  of 
credit  of  $3,750,000,000  which  can  be  drawn 
upon  until  December  31.  1951.  It  also  sets 
up  a  schedule  for  amortieing  the  lend-lease 
and  surplus  property  settlement  of  $653,000.- 
000  to  be  paid  by  Britain  to  the  United 
States 

The  interest  rate  U  to  be  2  percent  com- 
mencing m  1951.  The  debt  Is  to  be  repaid 
over  50  years,  the  paj-ment  annually  to  be 
$120,000,000  on  the  line  of  credit  and  $20.- 
000.000  on  the  lend-lease,  surplus  property 
settlement,  or  a  total  annual  payment  of 
$140,OCO.OCO. 

One  thing  to  keep  In  mind  Is  that  this  U 

a  loan  and  not  a  gift,  although  1  say  very 

frankly  that  I  believe  that  it  would  be  worth 

,  While  on  oin-  part  even  if  It  were  an  outright 

gift.  " 

If  considered  from  an  Investment  stand- 
point, based  only  on  the  monetary  return  of 
Interest  paid,  it  might  not  be  good.  How- 
ever, It  is  not  to  be  BO  considered  The 
benefits  reckoned  to  accrue  to  us  go  far 
beyond  such  Interest  payments. 

I  believe  that  events  before,  during,  and 
since  the  recent  war  amply  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  and  Britain  must  work  to- 
gether if  we  are  to  have  a  peaceful  world. 
For  a  long  time  war  in  a  military  sense  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Britain  has  been 
unthUikable.  the  same  should  be  true  In  the 
field  of  economics  and  trade.  And  yet  under 
ccnditlons  as  they  exist  today  the  only  al- 
ternative to  such  an  economic  war  is  help  to 
Britain. 

For  6  years  England  used  up  the  vast  part 
of  her  resources  in  carrying  on  the  war.  She 
used  up  her  foreign  credits,  incurring  debts 
to  other  countries  amounting  to  $13.C00.- 
000,000.  These  debts  are  held  in  blocked  bal- 
ances of  English  currency,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  England  to  place  strict  limitations 
on  the  use  of  her  money  in  the  markets  of 
the  world.  These  are  debts  owing  to  foreign 
comiUies  that  must  be  paid  with  money 
acceptable  in  those  countries. 

Tlie  only  way  England  can  get  back  Into 
shape  to  start  paying  those  debts  is  hy  start- 
ing once  again  selling  her  manufactured  ar- 
ticles to  other  countries.  To  get  the  neces- 
sary raw  materials  for  her  factories  she  mvist 
buy  from  other  nations,  and  particularly 
from  the  United  SUtes.  But  she  has  no 
money  with  which  to  buy  In  this  counUy. 
She  needs  money  or  credit  to  start  the  process 
of  purchase,  manufacture,  and  sale  that  we 
must  have  to  form  world  trade.  We  are  all 
Interested  in  seeing  that  process  started. 
Economic  recovery  throughout  the  world  will 
not  be  possible  until  It  is  started.  Giving 
England  the  line  of  credit  proposed  over  the 
next  5  years  will  be  a  great  factor  in  start- 
ing it. 

If  England  does  not  get  this  kind  of  help. 
she  will  have  to  continue  and  even  extend 
the  rigid  wartime  controls  o\er  trade  and 
exchange.  In  such  events  her  trade  will  be 
confined  to  the  so-called  sterling  bloc  of 
cotmtrles  and  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  ot  which  we  arc  a  part,  will  be  held  to 
a  minimum.  The  inevitable  result  will  be 
two  great  economic  blocs,  one  bloc  headed  ty 
England,  the  other  by  the  United  States,  en- 
gaged in  a  trade  war  that  will  be  constantly 
disrupting  to  friendly  relations  and  may. 
Indeed,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  In 
the  interest  of  a  peaceful  world  we  simply 
cannot  let  this  happen. 

It  will  mean  much  to  tis  to  have  Kngland 
back  on  her  feet  economically.  Before  the 
war  she  was  our  best  customer.  With  this 
line  of  credit  we  can  expect  her  to  become 
so  again. 

As  a  part  of  the  agreement  En^and  has 
promised  to  remove  the  resUlctions  on  trade 
which  war  conditions  made  imperative. 
Open  trade  with  all  of  the  Empire  wUl  be 
possible,  goods  can  move  freely,  and  impetus 
will  be  given  to  that  tremendous  production 
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vav^t  have  In  this  country  If  we  are  to 

national  Income  needed  to  keep  us 

(  ven  keel  financially  and  to  enable  tu 

an  orderly  reduction  of  our  national 
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Probably  the  most  serious  objection  made 
this  loan  has  been  that  it  would  open 
flof)dgates  for  loans  to  all  of  the  coun- 
the  world      President  Truman  has 
lis  positive  assurance  against  this.     On 
I.  1946.  he  sent  to  the  Congress,  with 
wh  olehearted    endorsement,    the    state- 
<if  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
ntry's  forelgn-loan  policy.     The  very 
commendation  was:    "That   the  pro- 
iirltlsh  loan  totaling  $3,750,000,000  will 
as  a  unique  case  and  by  no  means 
a    precedent    for    an    avalanche   of 
:redll3  to  other  countries. 
Cert)  ,lnly  no  other  nation  can  make  out  so 
good  a   case.    The  financial  stability  of  no 
I  cuntry.  however  desirable  It  may  be. 
m^an  so  much  to  our  own  country.    To 
In  order  the  economic   household 
world  and  to  open  up  the  trade  chan- 
t  mean  so  much   to  us  we  should 
the  British  loan. 
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HON 


]:XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THi:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21   i  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  utianimaiis  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
dress ) ,hich  I  delivered  at  the  conference 
of  the  Wisconsin  Progressive  Party  at 
Portaje.  Wis.,  on  March  17  last. 

The  e  beinK  no  objection,  the  address 
was  or  dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foil  )ws: 

I  ha\  e  been  thrilled  by  this  genuine  dem- 
onstration  of   democracy   at   work.     I   know 
and  every  true  Progressive  in  this 
miMt  take  pride  In  the  manner  In  which 
etlng  has  been  conducted.     We  have 
y  listened  for  many  hours  to  the  free 
unjtrammeled  expression  of  sincere  opin- 
has  come  from  the  lips  of  the  many 
women   who  have   participated    In 
All    factions   have    had    an 
ity   to  express  their  viewpoints  in 
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been  my  Intention  to  withhold  my 

until   after   a   vote   had    been 

However  with  this  Invitation  I  feel 

nust  abandon  that  Intention.     I  feel 

ed  to  give  my  personal  view*  on  what 

should  be  done. 

n  or  woman  has  labored  longer  or 

Lhan  I  have  to  advance  the  cause  of 

ve  Party  In  this  State  and  Na- 

exercised    great    vigor    In    public 

In  IMO.  1942.  and  1944  against  even 

of  the  possibility  or  aban- 

the  Progreaslve  Party  as  a  political 

But  when  the  election  returns  came 

the  1944  election  I  came  to  the  ccn- 

that  no  man  w.<is  justified  in  attempt- 

]  aake  the  decision  for  those  who  had 

in  this  movement  through  the  years. 

that   at   the    proper   time   we 

have   a   representative   gathering  to 

ind  determine  what  the  future  course 

Progressive  Party  should  t)e.     Today 

lavtng  such  a  meeting     I  have  pur- 

emalncd  m  th«  t>ackground  so  that 


all  could  more   freely   and  fully   enter  the 
discussion. 

nfroKTANcz  or  pwnciplis 

These  discussions  and  the  decision  are 
highly  Important.  But  it  Is  more  Important 
to  make  clear  that  nothing  said  or  done  today 
win  deter  us  In  carrying  on  with  renewed 
vigor  and  determination  the  fight  for  the 
principles  and  Ideals  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment. 

The  Progressive  movement  Is  more  than  a 
form  of  political  organization.  It  Is  a  vital 
moving  force  that  transcends  personalities, 
politics,  and  parties.  It  Is  based  on  equality 
and  justice  for  all.  It" Is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  will  of  the  people 
shall  be  the  law  of  the  land.  I  venture  to  5ay 
that  when  the  historian  of  tomorrow  writes 
hl3  chapters  on  the  social  and  economic 
progress  of  tlie  twentieth  century,  the  Pro- 
gressive movement  will  be  recognized  as  a 
dominant  force. 

Historically,  the  mechanics  of  organization 
and  the  shape  of  the  movement  have  changed 
from  time  to  time,  just  as  specific  Issues  have 
changed.  The  underlying  philosophy  has  re- 
mained the  same  The  zealous  crusading  for 
liberalism  and  reform  Is  the  same  Organi- 
zations are  merely  the  Instruments  through 
wh:ch  social  and  political  Ideals  must  be  Im- 
plemented. The  form  or  organization 
throuch  which  we  can  work  most  effectively 
may  change  from  time  to  time  But  what- 
ever organization  we  work  through  our  Ideals 
remain  the  same  and  we  are  doing  the  same 
big  Job. 

We  l)elleve  strongly  In  our  principles.  But 
we  are  not  Impractical  dreamers.  We  are 
practical  Idealists.  The  statute  books  of  the 
last  half  century  contain  many  laws  that  we 
have  -succeeded  In  putting  there.  We  have 
doggedly  stood  by  policies  and  principles 
when  It  was  not  popular  to  do  so.  At  times 
we  have  been  stymied  in  the  Congress.  In  the 
legislature,  or  in  the  courts.  But  again  and 
again  we  have  taken  our  case  to  the  public 
and  won.  These  of  us  who  have  been  through 
many  a  tough  political  campaign  know  that 
we  are  practical  idealists,  not  naive  vision- 
aries. Good  Intentions  and  fine  principles 
are  meaningless  if  they  are  never  put  Into 
effect 

On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that  It  Is 
equally  bad  to  compromise  principles  on  the 
basts  of  rationalized  expediency.  I  cannot 
emphasize  too  strongly  that  the  decision 
made  here  today  will  not  compromise  our 
position  on  any  of  the  fundamental  Issues 
for  which  we  stand. 

HISTOKT    or    PKOCRESSnC    MOVEMENT 

The  Progressive  movement  In  Wisconsin 
Is  more  than  50  years  old.  It  was  born  just 
before  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  when 
machine  politics  dominated  the  Government. 
and  candidates  for  public  office  ran  with  the 
consent  of  the  boss»s  or  they  were  not  elected. 

The  philosophy  of  the  movement  evolved 
from  the  bitter  struggles  with  the  machine 
politics  controlled  by  corporate  wealth.  Both 
parties  were  dominated  by  ruthless  men  who 
were  concerned  only  with  maintaining  their 
own  control.  Election  to  public  office  and 
the  enactment  of  publl^  laws  consisted  pri- 
marily In  the  consummation  of  endless  pri- 
vate political  deals. 

It  was  a  gigantic  game  of  poker  played  by 
the  boflses  with  the  peoples  money.  The 
people  had  very  little  to  say  about  either 
their  money  or  government.  The  censorship 
of  those  days  differed  little  from  that  of  the 
special-privilege  propagandists  of  today: 
Withhold  the  truth.  If  possible:  In  any  event, 
color  It  to  the  tiest  possible  advantage.  The 
party  politicians  at  that  time  had  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  communication  serv- 
ices were  poor  by  present  standards  and  news 
sources  more  easily  controlled. 

My  father  and  others  who  dared  to  rebel 
against  this  entrenched  political  system 
which  strangled  tmth  parties  realized  clearly 
that  only  under  two  conditions  could  a  sue* 


cessful  fight  be  made  against  thos.  in  power 
First,  the  people  must  be  Informed  of  the 
truth— the  whole  truth — concerning  public 
issues.  Second,  public  interest  In  good  gov- 
ernment must  be  aroused. 

He  accomplished  the  first  part— giving  the 
people  the  facts — by  hitching  his  horse  to  a 
borrowed  buggy  and  talking  with  most  of 
the  people  In  Dane  County.  In  campaign 
after  campaign  he  and  others  were  able  to 
succeed  when  they  got  the  facts  to  the  peo- 
ple and  aroused  them  in  support  of  Progres- 
sive principles. 

It  Is  significant  that  the  entire  Progressive 
movement  thereafter  has  been  built  around 
this  same  framework:  (1)  Give  the  people 
the  facts,  and  (2)  set  up  a  political  platform 
of  principles  and  sound  objectives  around 
which  the  people  can  rally  their  support. 
The  mechanics  of  putting  the  platform  Into 
effect  come  after  the  objectives  have  been 
laid  down. 

PKOGRESS     WTTHIN     REPrBLICAN     PARTT 

Working  within  the  framework  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  with  the  effective  coopera- 
tion of  "fair-minded"  progressive  Democrats, 
the  movement  gradually  gained  strength. 
Wisconsin  became  a  laboratory  in  political 
science,  \7isconsln  pointed  the  way  to  polit- 
ical and  economic  reform.  Primary  election 
laws  and  the  Corrupt  Practices  Acts  gave  the 
government  back  to  the  peo  -le  Railroad 
and  other  corrupt  corporate  empires  were 
curijed.  Sound  tax  laws  based  on  ability  to 
pay  and  equality  among  taxpayers  were  for- 
mulated. A  merit  system  replaced  the  spoils 
system  In  government  employment 

The  movement  reached  beyond  Wisconsin. 
Wisconsin  Progressives  urged  their  platforms 
on  national  Republican  conventions.  They 
seemed  to  be  hopelessly  In  the  minority  and 
were  greeted  with  Jeers  when  their  platforms 
were  submitted.  But  the  powerful  tactics 
of  reading  the  record  to  the  people  brought 
results.  For  example.  12  years  after  the  1908 
minority  platform  was  submitted,  11  of  the 
13  planks  had  become  Federal  law.  Eight 
years  after  the  1912  minority  platform  was 
submitted.  15  of  its  18  planks  were  enacted 
Into  law. 

These  remarkable  accomplishments  were 
not  EChleved  easily.  There  were  many  set- 
backs and  many  discouragements.  Some 
were  dissatisfied  with  remaining  in  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  wanted  to  organize  a  re- 
form party.  In  his  autobiography  discuss- 
ing this  point,  my  father  made  the  obser- 
vation: "Many  of  my  close  advisers  believed 
that  wy  should  break  from  the  Republican 
organization.  •  •  •  xhe  bosses  would 
have  b?en  pleased  had  I  bolted.  •  •  • 
Considered  as  a  State  problem.  I  have  never 
questioned  the  wisdom  of  our  course  In  re- 
maining within  the  Republican  Party." 

The  Important  fact  to  be  noted  In  con- 
nection with  this  bit  of  history  Is  not  that 
the  elder  La  Foliette  believed  In  staying  In 
the  Republican  Party.  The  significant  fact 
is  that  It  was  possible  for  the  Progressive 
movement  to  make  progress  and  it  did  make 
progress  within  the  framework  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  at  a  time  when  reactionary 
forces  were  frequently  Jn  control  and  when 
the  cause  sometimes  looked  almost  hopeless. 

But  m  1924  and  1934.  when  the  Progres- 
sives carefully  weighed  the  situation  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  balance  for 
effective  work  was  In  favor  of  Independent 
organization,  they  boldly  made  that  choice 
and  carried  on  the  same  movement  within 
a  new  framework.  The  point  I  wish  to  make 
Is  that  consistency  in  purposes  and  objec- 
tives does  not  necessarily  mean  unchanging 
methods  or  political  framework.  We  need 
make  apologies  to  no  one  for  'whatever  po- 
litical party  we  choose  as  the  medium  to 
carry  on  the  flpht  for  our  principles,  so  long 
as  our  methods  are  honorable. 

VKNTUUS    INTO    NAnONAL    ORCANIZATIOIt 

The  Progressive  movement  had  iU  first 
yeature  into  national  organization   in  1911. 
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Tlie  reactionary  trends  In  the  Taft  admin- 
istration had  caused  much  concern  among 
liberals  In  Congress.  It  prompted  the  for- 
mation of  the  National  Progressive  Republi- 
can League  to  promote  progressive  legislation 
In  Congress  and  in  the  States.  The  league 
was  organized  on  January  21,  1911.  by  Sena- 
tors La  Foliette.  Bristow.  Bourne.  Norrls.  and 
others.  Typical  of  the  Progressive  move- 
ment, the  league  adopted  a  declaration  of 
principles  and  a  platform  which  were  put 
before  the  people.  The  declaration  embodied 
a  clear-cut  rcafHrmatlon  of  popular  repre- 
sentative'government,  as  opposed  to  caucus 
and  special-Interest  control. 

It  proposed  numerous  political  reforms. 
Including  direct  primaries,  election  of  United 
States  Senators  by  direct  vote,  direct  elec- 
tion of  delegates  to  Presidential  conventions, 
amendments  to  State  constitutions  to  provide 
for  the  political  Instruments  of  Initiative, 
referendum,  and  recall,  and  a  thoroughgoing 
corrupt  practlce:5  act.  It  also  proposed  nu- 
merous economic  reiorms.  Including  legisla- 
tion to  deal  more  effectively  with  problems  of 
monopoly,  banking,  conservation,  tariffs,  and 
railroads. 

Obviously,  the  leadership  and  organization 
came  from  a  national  level.  It  was  projected 
back  to  the  various  State  and  local  crganira- 
tlons  by  congressional  "Insurgents."  who 
came  from  those  areas.  The  formation  of 
State  and  local  organizations  to  promote  the 
new  movement  was  encouraging,  and  capably 
accomplished  In  many  areas.  The  Issues  were 
brought  directly  to  the  people  and  extraoidi- 
nary  enthusiasm  was  engendered  when 
La  FOLLETTE  made  a  tour  through  Ohio.  Mich- 
igan. Illinois,  and  Indiana  In  behalf  of  the 
organization,  and  later  In  his  200-speech 
Coast-to-coast   campaign    trip. 

Jiidged  by  his  failure  to  obtain  the  Presi- 
dential nomination,  this  was  regarded  as  a 
set-back.  But  look  again  at  the  specific 
principles  that  prompted  this  vigorous  fight 
in  1911  and  1912.  Every  one  of  the  specific 
recommendations  In  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples of  January  21.  1911.  has  since  become 
Federal  law.  or  has  become  embodied  in  the 
laws  of  many  of  the  States. 

Lock  at  the  record  of  some  of  the  legislation 
that  was  ultimately  forced  throuijh  Congress 
by  the  Progressives  and  those  who  were  won 
over  to  that  cause.  The  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth amendments  to  the  Constitution,  pro- 
vidino;  respectively  for  a  Federal  Income  tax 
and  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  can  be 
linked  to  this  upsurge  of  liberalism.  It  wr-s 
only  8  months  after  the  January  1911  declara- 
tion that  Congress  passed  a  statute  requir- 
ing the  listing  of  congressional  campaign 
expenditures  and  placing  certain  limitations 
thereon.  Under  a  statute  of  March  1.  1913. 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  riU- 
thoriztd  to  obtain  a  general  railroad  evalua- 
tion. The  S?amen's  Act  was  passed.  The 
Sherman  Act  was  amended  against  discrimi- 
nating  freight  agreements.  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates, and  holding  corporations.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  created.  Child 
labor  statutes  were  enacted.  The  Smith - 
Hughes  vocational  education  act  was  passed. 

The  Progressive  movement  can  take  credit 
for  much  of  this  constructive  achievement. 
It  did  not  elect  Its  candidate  President.  It 
did  not  supply  the  majority  of  votes  that 
passed  this  legislation.  Bu'.  It  had  provided 
the  leadership  and  thinking  that  raised  the 
Issues,  brought  them  to  the  people,  and  cre- 
ated a  public  opinion  that  forced  their  adop- 
tion. Whether  in  actual  control  or  not.  the 
Progressive  movement  has  t>een  a  powerful 
force  ever  since  Its  Inception. 

In  1924,  the  Progressives  made  another  ven- 
ture Into  national  politics.  After  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention,  meeting  in  Cleve- 
land in  June  1924.  had  fiatly  rejected  a  Pro- 
gressive platform,  a  convention  for  Progres- 
sive political  action  was  convened  a  few  days 
later  on  July  4,  1924.  Farm,  labor,  and  other 
groups  joined  in  a  comprehensive  national 
platform. 
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Many  of  you  who  are  here  today  partici- 
pated In  that  campaign.  It  was  during  that 
campaign  that  Progressives  realized  the  dif- 
ficulties of  building  a  third  party  from  the 
top  down.  Handicapped  by  innumerable  elec- 
toral disadvantages  in  the  various  States,  the 
Progressives  nevertheless  made  a  magnificent 
campaign,  and  rolled  up  the  largest  third- 
party  vote  that  has  ever  been  had  In  American 
history. 

After  the  campaign,  the  Progressives  once 
more  returned  to  make  their  fight  within  the 
Republican  Party.  Nationally,  they  fought 
the  short-sighted  policies  that  brought  us 
the  boom  of  the  twenties  and  the  economic 
collapse  of  the  thirties.  They  blazed  the  trail 
for  national  and  State  action  to  meet  the 
problems  of  the'  depression— unemployment 
relief,  public  works,  social  security,  farm  re- 
lief, rural  electrification,  and  other  v  tal  Is- 
sues. State-wide,  they  h.id  a  continuous 
fight  v,lth  reactionary  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  were  bloc''lng  progress  in  the 
State. 

OSGANIZATION    OF    NEW    PARTT 

On  May  19.  1934.  when  the  economic  struc- 
ture was  crumbling  all  around  us.  we  met 
in  Fond  du  Lac  and  organized  the  Progres- 
sive Party.  The  party  platform  declared  al- 
legiance to  six  fundamental  principles.  I 
want  to  take  the  time  to  reread  those  prin- 
ciples to  you  now.  because,  as  I  see  it.  re- 
gardles3  of  what  political  instrument  we  use. 
these  fundamental  principles  will  still  be  our 
guide: 

First.  The  right  of  every  man  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictate*  of  his  con- 
science; to  express  his  opinion  through  a 
free  press  and  free  assemblage;  and  to  have 
an  effective  voice  In  his  political  and  eco- 
nomic life. 

Second.  The  right  of  every  man  on  the 
farm  and  In  the  city  to  earn  his  living  by 
useful  work  and  to  receive  for  this  work 
an  Income  which  the  full  productive  ca- 
pacity of  society  can  afford. 

Third.  The  right  of  American  youth  to 
develop  their  talents  through  public  educa- 
tion adequately  supported,  and  to  find  a 
place  in  the  life  and  work  of  their  country. 

Fourth.  The  right  of  men  and  women 
whose  Industry  has  helped  to  build  the  Na- 
tion to  face  their  declining  years  free  from 
fear  and  want. 

Fifth.  The  right  of  every  citizen  to  join 
with  his  fellows  in  cooperative  efforts,  and  to  ' 
bargain  collectively  through  representatives 
of  his  own  choosing. 

Sixth.  The  right  of  every  American  to  live 
under  a  government  strong  enough  to  sup- 
press the  lawless,  wise  enough  to  see  beyond 
the  selfish  desires  of  the  moment,  and  just 
enough  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  a  whole. 

In  the  dark  depression  years,  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  became  a  symbol  of  hope  for 
the  people  of  Wisconsin,  as  against  the  ab- 
ject defeatism  of  the  Old-Guard  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties  In  the  State.  The 
party  was  successful  In  the  1934  and  1936 
elections.  Its  leadership  helped  bring  Wis- 
consin back  up  the  economic  ladder. 

But  the  problems  of  the  great  depression 
were  not  confined  to  any  one  S:ate.  The 
economic  problems  were  national  In  scope 
and  required  a  Rational  program.  True  to 
the  spirit  of  the  progressive  movement,  the 
Progressive  Party  gave  full  cooperation  to  the 
national  Democratic  administration  when 
that  administration  sponsored  sound  pro- 
gressive legislation. 

The  Progressive  Party  In  Wisconsin  was 
the  result  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
party  allnements.  Other  States  had  similar 
experiences  about  the  same  time:  The 
Farmer-Labor  Party  in  Minnesota,  the  Non- 
partisan League  in  North  Dakota,  and  other 
factional  realinements  '  In  California,  Ne- 
braska, and  Iowa.  They  drew  to  their  sup- 
port progressives  from  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties.  These  movements 
were  no  political  accidents.    They  were  ex- 


pressions of  a  need  for  both  economic  and 
social  reform. 

The  New  Deal  supplied  some  of  that  reform 
In  its  early  years,  and  almost  universally 
received  the  support  of  the  various  minor 
parties  who  held  comparable  views  to  the 
Progre.'^sive  Party. 

There  were  signs  prior  to  1938  that  the 
national  Democratic  Party  had  lost  Its  zeal 
for  liberalism.  The  city  tKSSes  and  southern 
Democrats  were  anxious  to  put  the  brakes  on 
further  liberal  legislation.  Much  had  been 
done  since  1933,  but  there  were  still  millions 
of  unemployed;  the  farmer's  Income  was  be- 
low cost  of  production;  labor's  rights  were 
in  jeopardy;  millions  had  Insufficient  and 
Inadequate  diet?,  housing,  and  medical  care; 
big  business  and  finance  had  a  stranglehold 
monopoly  on  small  enterprise. 

Was  this  the  time  to  quit?  Tlie  Progres- 
sive Party  said  "No."  It  laid  plans  to  carry 
on.  This  time  It  was  proposed  to  build  a 
national  organization.  State  by  State.  It  was 
recognized  thl?  would  take  much  time,  but 
a  better  organization  was  necessary — one 
that   had  ground  roots   in  every  locality. 

DECLINE    or    THE    PROGRESSIVE    PARTT 

The  program  never  had  a  chance  to  get 
under  way.  The  defeat  suffered  by  the  party 
in  Wisconsin  in  1938  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
the  proposed  national  organization.  A  tem- 
porary come-back  in  the  State  was  made  with 
the  successful  gubernatorial  candidacy  of 
Orland  S.  Loomis  in  1942.  but  even  that  was 
doomed  with  his  untimely  death.  The  war. 
which  eclipsed  all  domestic  and  State  Issues, 
snuffed  out  the  last  hope  for  a  national  pro- 
gressive party  at  this  time.  It  enveloped 
both  old  parties  with  an  Impenetrable  smoke 
screen.  All  pending  and  unsolved  problems 
were  displaced  with  new  war  Issues.  The 
record  of  failures  and  broken  promises  was, 
for  the  moment,  forgotten. 

The  spirit  of  national  unity  that  prevailed 
during  the  war  was  desirable  and  essential 
to  the  winning  of  the  war.  However,  it  also 
had  the  effect  of  weakening  the  political 
structure  of  all  the  minority  parties  that 
normally  exert  powerful  Influences  in  a 
peacetime  democracy.  It  was  partially  a 
matter  of  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  minor- 
ity groups,  but  primarily  the  fact  that  all 
Issues,  no  matter  how  Important,  become 
secondary  when  a  country  fights  for  its  na- 
tional existence  on  the  battlefield. 
^  The  two  major  parties  survive  such  a  crisis 
because  our  political  structure  Is  so  organ- 
ized that  it  gives  a  tremendous  advantage 
to  a  two-party  system.  Third  parties  can 
exist  only  when  they  have  exceptional  emo- 
tional appeal  which  overcomes  the  technical 
handicaps  they  encounter  In  the  election 
laws  and  machinery  In  the  State  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  organizational  prob- 
lems they  encounter  in  the  State  legislatures 
and  the  Congress.  If  not  on  a  national 
basis,  they  suffer  the  additional  disadvantage 
that  they  must  either  Join  with  a  major  party 
on  national  issues,  or  else  have  no  voice 
In  national  affairs. 

This  Is  all  very  evident  In  recent  years, 
with  the  general  decline  of  minority  parties. 
In  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  there  were  17 
minority-party  Members.  Now  there  are  only 
3 — 2  of  them  Progressives.  All  the  minority 
parties  together  cast  only  about  400.000  votes 
In  the  1944  Presidential  election. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  facts  that 
we  must  face.  And  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  we  are  here  today  to  deal  with  facts, 
not  theories. 

STATE  PROBLEMS 

We  have  always  been  hard  pressed  to  build 
full  tickets  for  the  Progressive  Party  In  all  of 
Wisconsin's  71  counties.  Although  county 
officers  are  the  local  backbone  of  a  political 
organization,  we  have  never  had  full  local 
tickets.  County  officers  know  thst  no  prin- 
ciple or  phllowphy  Is  at  stake  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  coroner,  sheriff. 
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of  court.    They  are  reluctant  to  up- 
voting  alinemcnta.    We  were  aware 
difficulty  when  the  party  was  founded 
I      We  hoped   we  could   ttnd   a   solu- 
Instead.  we  have  continually  run  Into 
8  ;ubbom  fact  that  county  offices  are  non- 
and  not  easily  susceptible  to  a  po- 
reallnement    despite    concurrence    oX 
(fflcers  In  Progressive  principles. 

weakness   on   the   county   and  local 

was  translated  to  the  State  organlza- 

It  resulted  In  a  constant   deterlora- 

The  turning  away  frcan   the  Idea  of 

■  and  Independent  party  In  Wisconsin 

In  the  localities.     It  culminated  In  a 

where    we    had    local    tickeU    Ui 

Jian   a  dozen   counties   in    1M4 

It  Is  a  fact  that  in  county  after  co'mty 

h^ve  progresalve-mlnded  men  and  women 

In  county  offices.    Most  of  them  are 

as   Republicans. 

fellow  Progreaalves,  we  are  here  to 

a    situatlun.    not    to    create    one. 

of  you  know  that  I  nave  etror.gly  re- 

thls    trend    a*  at. 

party  action       }  on 

low  become  so  »eii-ev:dent   that   1   am 

tly  but  decisively  reconciled  to  fac- 

facts. 

e,  then,  do  we  go  from  here? 
Ai.T»ti«.»TivE  cou«sr« 
have  been  delU|i;ed  with  political  Invl- 
s.     True,   we  have  had   no  invitations 
the  8ei:-appolnted  boss  ct  the  Wiscon- 
ubllcan  Party  or  trcm  the  Commu- 
I'arty.     But   Prugrc.s'.vrs   would   be   in- 
If  they  received  Invitations  'o  Join  up 
I  Ither  Colemaalsm  ur  cc^  mmunlsm. 
read  the  preaa  correctly,  tne  Democrats 
seen  especially  vocal  in  their  desire  to 
us  Join  their  ranks      What  is  the  out- 
Uberalism  and  progresslvism  In  the 
tie  Party? 

•wure  you  that  the  Democratic  Party 

able,  liberal  men — men  with  whom 

been  proud  to  Oght  shoulder  to  shoul- 

many  occasions  during  mv  20  years 

United  atatw  Senate 

uy  opinion,  the  Democratic   Party  Is 

ifaJIed  on  dead  center.     Although  it  U 

In  power,  with  a  c!car  majority  in 

ouses  of  Congress,  it  has  been  unable 

with   sufficient   unity   of   purpose   to 

the   urgent   problems   of   today      The 

ratic  Party  has  be^'oroe  ao  enmeshed 

bureaucratic     control     and     tntntparty 

that  some  of  lu  leaders  are  re- 

;  In  disgust. 

political  genius  of  President  Roosevelt 

together  a  coalition  of  many  diverse 

ts.    every    shade    of    political    opinion 

}ut-and-out  Oommunlits  to  reoction- 

pilttical   boBscs.     His  cmplMsts  was  on 

•nd  prlnilplM.  Wt  the  party  empha- 

ly  is  mart  cuaoiued  with  malntaln- 

ctwtrol  than  with  Oghtlng  for 

leftalatlon  and  progreaetve  pnnoples 

iptnMAkable  •!(»•  of  dissolution  and 

art  •vMent. 

ital  dlvergeuces  of  opinion  with 

nt     admlaMnUMi,    for    example. 

»en  expTMMgi  NMally  by  men   like 

Ickee.  Philip  Ifurray.  Hatton  Bum> 

J    Thoanas.   Jamca  Patton.   of   the 

Unkn.   and   OMuiy   another    leadw 

o^nlsatlon.  once  the  bulwark  of  sup- 

the  Demtcratlc  Partv  when  It  was 

of  the  New  OmU  and  the  coounon 


oil 


tac  pilitlcal 


party 


your  mind  run  o«Mr  tlM  htMory  ef 

leKislatlon    In    Congresa.      la    Almost 

vital     field— full    aa^doyment,    labor 

houaiiig.  rural  elecUiflcatlon.  un- 

t  compeuaatitju.  and  many  other 

iMuaa— leglalattun   has   ba«u   killed. 

it«d.  or  froaen   \i\  coau&ut««.  and 

d^MU  th*  tact  that  DaoMvate  te*e 

of  both  Houaas  and  avtry 


w  are  told,  tha  Damocratle  Party 
•onui4«  many  liberal  BMmbera.    Of  course 


It  does.  But  were  they  able  to  beat  the 
machine  nt  Chicago  In  1944?  Tou  know  the 
sordid  record  of  that  convention. 

What  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Wiscon- 
sin? I  am  well  aware  that  It  numt>er9  able, 
air  cere  liberals  In  its  rarUts.  But  these  lib- 
erals are  not  the  Democratic  Party  In  Wis- 
consin. The  Democratic  Party  In  thl-  State 
ts  a  machine-minded  organization  without 
principle  or  program.  Look  at  its  record  In 
the  State  legislature. 

Most  of  Its  State  senators  and  asaembly- 
men  have  lined  up  time  and  time  again  with 
the  reactionary  Republicans  in  opposing 
Governor  Ooodland.  Just  as  they  lined  up 
■gain  and  again  with  reactionary  Republi- 
cans In  opposing  the  liberal  program  of 
Progressive  g'  Per  your  answer,  look 

at    the    roll    i  :    tpared    by    the   Madison 

Capital  Times  or  those  prepared  by  other 
liberal  groups. 

As  I  have  said  before,  we  are  here  to  recog- 
nixe  a  situation— net  to  create  one.  The  fact 
is  written  in  past  election  returns  that  the 
Progressive  Party  in  the  present  c> 
cannot  mm*  as  a  vehicle  for  the  sv. 
ment  of  progressive  principles.  It  is  also 
clear  from  the  record  that  the  Democratic 
Party  to  not  our  hope  for  a  liberal  Instrument 
for  pjlltlcal  action. 

FtOSPXCTS  IN  THI  mnTBUCAN  PABTT 

What  to  our  alternative?  I  have  no  lllu- 
alon  about  some  of  the  elemeuu  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  I  have  fought  them  tooth 
and  na;l.  I  have  worked  against  reaction  In 
the  Republican  Party  ever  since  I  was  old 
enough  to  carry  my  fuher's  briefcaac.  My 
record  to  full  of  detailed  denunciations  of  the 
old  gxiard  in  the  Republican  Party. 

Nevertheless.  I  am  convinced  thst  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  of  Wisconsin  offers  us  the  best 
opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  Proffiea- 
sivc  principles  I  do  not  mean  for  a  moaaat 
that  the  Bepubllcan  Party  of  Wisconsin,  as 
presenUy  bossed  and  controlled.  Is  a  liberal 
vehicle  Par  from  It  But  I  am  convinced  «• 
have  a  better  chance  of  putting  our  Pn^raa- 
sive  Ideals  on  the  laabooks  If  we  go  Into  the 
Republican  Party. 

Wlacotialn  has  always  been  a  Republlean 
State — and  by  this  I  don't  mean  a  raacttooary 
State.  S<ime  of  the  most  far«aMt^  toftalatlon 
ever  on.icted  anywhere  In  Aawrtca  was  en- 
acted m  our  State  when  ProgreHlTca  were  in 
the  Republican  Party  Only  once  In  SO  years 
have  the  Democrau  succeeded  to  power  In 
this  State  A  party  that  can  succeed  only 
once  In  half  a  eentury  doeant  oCer  much  op- 
portunity to  translate  pcogieaalee  principles 
into  law 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  cerUln.  Our  return 
to  the  Republican  Party  oflata  no  comfort  to 
the  die -hard  Tory  bosses  of  the  Bepubllcan 
Party  Anyone  who  ha-  read  a  Wisconsin 
paper  during  the  last  year  knows  what  cries 
of  angutoh  have  been  coming  from  the  cita- 
dels of  Republican  bosstam  in  Wtacooatn  at 
the  prospect  of  the  return  of  the  Progreaaltaa. 
We  can  be  equally  certain  that  our  return 
will  bring  cheer  and  encouragement  to  those 
R«P**M««n»  who  have  been  battling  the  re- 


I  want  to  make  It  as  clear  as  I  can  that  this 
Chang*  of  p<^tlcal  framework  will  not  In  one 
*oU  change  our  stand  on  the  basic  Issues  of 
our  time.  1  said  In  1M4  when  we  were  con- 
sidenuf  the  formation  of  a  new  party:  "It  Is 
not  important.  1  have  okaanrcd.  whether  a 
man  calls  himself  a  Republican,  a  Democrat 
or  a  Profraaalvc.  The  public  record  tanetaa* 
the  voter  how  to  test  the  fidelity  ot  hto  Repre- 
aenutlvc."    I  stand  by  that  statam«nt  today 

By  going  into  the  BapiiMlcah  Party,  we 
Prograaatvaa  do  not  pnpoH  to  be  bound  to 
support  reactionary  rsnftilai  or  laactlonary 
principles  any  oAor*  than  my  tether  or  hto  as- 
aociaus  war*,  or  w*  war*  in  the  period  before 
ItM. 

I  rapaat.  I  have  no  tlluaions  about  some 
•kamants  of  the  Republican  Party  But  I 
tfo  dtocern  a  ri*an|{  Uttcrai  movement  Aithla 


the  Republican  ranks.  In  the  Senate,  for 
example,  I  have  frequently  Joined  with  men 
like  Senator  Oaoacx  Aikkm.  of  Vermont,  and 
Senator  Watnx  Mobse.  of  Oregon  in  spon- 
soring liberal  legislation. 

TKx  ruTtmx  o^rrLOOK 

No  one  can  predict  with  certainty  what 
the  political  allnement  In  the  future  will  be. 
My  opinion  is  that  for  the  present  the 
Ptogiaaalvea  of  Wtaeonsin  can  advance  their 
cava*  most  efleetlvaiy  within  the  Republican 
Party.  The  Progreaslve  movement  will  not 
compromise  its  principles  nor  surrender  Us 
flurhtlng  spirit.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  vital 
force  in  the  State  and  Nation. 

We  have  recently  participated  in  a  World 
War   which   smashed   the    t  .an    gov- 

ernments of  our  enemies.  B  .  •  ■  jcracy  Is 
still  under  attack  at  home  and  abroad.  Every 
citizen  who  sincerely  believes  that  men  can 
have  both  economic  opportunity  and  In- 
dividual liberty  must  rally  to  defend  and 
preserve  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Progressives  are  steeped  in  the  democratic 
tradition  expressed  In  the  Constitution.  Its 
BUI  of  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  are  experienced  In  the  tech- 
niques of  making  these  ideals  realities  In 
the  lives  of  the  American  people.  Progres- 
sives are  schooled  in  the  constant  vigilance 
that  the  maintenance  of  individual  freedom 
and  liberty  demands.  Progressives  will  re- 
double their  efforts  to  prove  that  even  In  an 
atomic  age  man  can  have  economic  security 
withcut  yielding  fundamental  individual 
liberties   to  a  toUllUrian  state 

Our  tast  to  great.     Our  cause  to  greater. 

Whatever  decision  you  make  here  today. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  so  far  as  I  am 
<  U.  I  am  With  you  in   thto  fight  to 

ti. 


It'i  Getting  To  Be  a  Habit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

ur  NSW   Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATIVX8 

Thursday .  March  14.  1946 

Mr  GAMBLE  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  by  the  Hou.se  on 
March  14.  I  present  for  Insertion  In  the 
CoNCKsssioMAL  RgcoBo  an  editorial  which 
apeared  in  th«  Standard -Star  published 
at  New  Rochelle.  N  Y..  utled  '  Its  Getting 
To  Be  a  Habit": 

rrs  crrriNG  to  ax  a  habit 

The  Dunn  Survey  of  Greenwich,  which  has 
been  disappointingly  accurate  In  lU  predic- 
tkms  of  DMnocrattc  stiooaaaaa  at  th*  polto  in 
»t  years,  looks  ahaad  to  the  fall  and 
rU  that  the  Democratic  Party  will  in- 
crease  their  number  of  s*au  In  the  House 
of  RepreaeaUtlvaa  by  U. 

It  waa  thto  aame  surrey  which  reported  be- 
fore th*  ltM4  election  that  with  3.000.000 
Wsdaral  employee*.  Rooaevelt  would  am  by 
"aboHt  400  electoral  vot*s."  He  actually  aot 
4at  that  year.  * 

The  Dunn  prediction  to  that  thto  aaa* 
"bought"  voU  wUl  control  In  1B4«  as  It  did 
tn  IM4  And  In  thto  conneciton  it  points 
out  that  where  iht-re  were  just  before  th* 
1M3  oongraaaloual  •lections  086.000  Federal 
•«pk>y*s  in  the  B  key  political  States  of  the 
Union,  there  are  now  lu  those  same  Sutas 
1.177000  Federal  employes,  a  gain  of  tO 
p*fc«at. 

8o.  aays  the  survey,  alncc  there  appears  to 
be  no  OOP  effort  to  meet  thto  pay-roll  vote 
l»4«  will  be  th*  aaaa*  thing  all  over  again. 

We  hope  the  prediction  Is  wroni  but  faar 
It  may  be  right.  /        a     «*    -iw 
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Addresf  by  Migr.  Fulton  J,  Sheen  Before 
the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Msgr.  Pulton  J.  Sheen,  be- 
fore the  Fiiendly  Soas  of  St.  Patrick  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  in  New  York  City,  on 
March  16.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

May  It  please  Your  Eminence.  Mr.  President, 
your  Excellencies.  Mr.  Secretary.  Friends.  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  my  return  here  tonight 
for  the  fifth  time  is  the  proof  of  my  popu- 
larity. It  may  be  a  proof  of  the  fact  that  a 
criminal  often  returns  to  the  scene  of  his 
crime.     (Laughter.) 

It  was  very  good  of  the  president  to  say 
something  about  my  being  an  orator.  I 
really  believe  that  I  am.  Honestly  I  do 
I  laughter),  because  I  always  notice  that 
when  I  finish  speaking  there  is  a  great  awak- 
ening  I  laughter). 

This  Is  a  marvelous  manifestation  of 
unity.  Everyone  tonight  is  Irish.  During 
the  Notre  Dame-Army  game  everybody  in 
New  York  is  an  alumnus  of  Notre  Dame, 
and  It  seems  here  tonight  that  we  are  very 
happy  to  Incorporate  under  the  name  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish  everyone  who  has  charity 
and  love  in  his  heart.  The  way  we  get  to- 
gether on  this  night  and  the  unity  we  find 
here  reminds  me  of  Duffy  in  Ireland  who  had 
a  circus  In  which  was  a  wild  tiger  that 
everyone  loved  to  see.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  tiger  died.  Duffy  was  rather  forlorn 
at  the  loss  of  this  beast  which  had  made  him 
so  much  money,  and  he  confided  his  loss  to 
Pat.  who  said.  "Don't  be  downhearted. 
Duffy."  he  said.  "Give  me  a  few  good  drinks 
of  Irish  nhlsky,  skin  the  tiger,  let  me  get 
inside  of  the  tigers  skin,  put  me  into  the 
cage,  and  I  will  be  as  wild  a  tiger  as  anyone 
ever  saw  in  Duffy's  circus." 

Accordingly.  Pat  took  a  few  drinks,  got  Into 
the  tigers  skin,  got  into  the  cage,  and  those 
aho  came  to  the  circus  agreed  that  It  was 
as  wild  a  tiger  as  anyone  had  ever  seen.  But 
as  he  was  cavorting  about  the  cage,  he  looked 
out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  there,  over 
In  the  other  end  of  It  was  a  lion,  and  all  of 
that  primitive  fuiy  and  anger  that  the  lion 
seems  to  bear  ngalnst  the  tiger  seemed  to  be 
shining  In  the  lion's  eyes,  and  Pat  moved 
over  cautiously  toward  the  door,  and  finally 
he  stood  erect  and  he  shouted  out.  "Faith, 
let  me  out."  and  with  that  the  Hon  pounced 
on  poor  Pat.  He  fell  prone  upon  the 
ground  and  as  he  felt  the  weight  of  the  great 
beast  upon  him.  there  cnme  from  Inside  of 
the  lion's  mouth.  "  Tls  nil  right,  Pat,  I 
am  from  Cork,  too."     ] Laughter.) 

First  of  all  a  word  about  the  Irish  and  then 
about  Ireland.  I  want  to  talk  about  a  couple 
of  paradoxes  of  the  Irish  character.  One  Is 
the  paradox  of  their  democracy  and  their 
aristocracy.  The  two  seem  to  be  rather  ex- 
clusive, but  they  fit  together  In  the  Irish 
for  some  peculiar  reason  or  other. 

H.Tve  you  ever  noticed  how  very  different 
the  Irl5h  are  about  their  own  as  contrasted 
with  other  peoples?  When,  for  example,  a 
young  Jewish  boy  makes  a  success  of  himself, 
everybody  points  up  to  him.  They  lift  him  up 
as  "oiie  of  our  boys."   When  an  Irishman  gets 


up,  everybody  pulls  him  down.  (Laughter. J 
I  wonder  why  that  Is.  It  probably  Is  because 
of  a  fundamental  Instinct  for  democracy  in- 
side of  the  Irish.  They  want  evervbody  to 
be  absolutely  equal.  [Laughter.]  Just  as 
soon  as  one  head  gets  above  the  other,  he  is 
Immediately  tapped  upon  the  head  and 
downed  to  the  level  of  the  others. 

Now,  why  are  the  Irish  so  very  democratic  In 
that  way?  I  think  the  reason  is  to  be  found 
In  the  fact  that  they  are  all  aristocrats. 
Every  Irishman  thinks  that  he  is  a  de- 
scendant  of  the  king,  and  nobody  can  be  bet- 
ter than  a  king.  [Laughter.]  That  is  why 
they  pull  him  down  to  the  level  of  king- 
ship.    [Laughter.] 

That.  too.  accounts  probably  for  the  Irish 
tendency  to  deflate  others  if  they  get  a 
chance,  and  sometimes  to  Inflate  themselves. 
I  will  speak  of  that  in  a  moment,  j  Laueh- 
ter]  ^ 

I  recall  not  very  long  ago  I  was  working 
with  someone  in  Washington  whom  I  tried 
to  get  to  take  the  pledge.  He  was  constantly 
getting  into  a  state  of  amiable  Incan- 
descence. [Laughter]  I  use  good  English 
before  the  Friendly  Sons.  [Laughter.)  You 
notice,  too.  how  Mr.  Secretary  skirted  that 
subject  with  fine  language. 

And  I  was  passing  by  a  saloon  the  other 
night,  and  out  came  Hank.  I  said,  "Hank, 
I  thought  I  told  you  that  liquor  was  your 
worst  enemy."  He  said,  "I  heard  you  preach. 
'Love  your  enemies.'"  [Laughter]  I  said, 
"I  did.  but  I  didn't  say  swallow  them." 
[Laughter.] 

But  there  is  the  nature  of  the  Irish  for 
democracy;  deflate  somebody  If  you  get  a 
chance. 

I  was  once  preaching  In  an  Irish  com- 
munity, anti  a  woman  got  up  with  her  cry- 
ing child  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  church. 
I  thought  I  would  relieve  her  embarrassment, 
and  I  said.  "It  is  quite  all  right,  madam,  the 
child  Isn't  bothering  me."  She  said.  "I 
know,  but  you  are  bothering  the  child." 
[Laughter.] 

Then,  too.  on  the  aristocratic  side,  the 
Irish  always  like  to  get  ahead  of  everyone  else 
in  an  argument.  Have  you  ever  noticed 
that?  (Laughter.)  The  gypsy  likes  to  get 
ahead  of  you  in  a  trade,  but  the  Irishman  in 
an  argument.  I  am  not  beyond  that  myself. 
(Laughter.) 

Some  time  ago  I  was  on  my  way  up  to  Bos- 
ton, and  when  I  got  on  the  train  here  at  the 
Grand  Central  Station,  I  sat  alongside  of  an 
Episcopalian  clergyman.  We  got  into  a  theo- 
logical argument  concerning  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders.  He  contended  that  he 
had  divine  powers  and  that  he  could  conse- 
crate, that  he  could  forgive  sins.  etc.  I  con- 
tended he  could  not. 

It  is  not  to  the  point  of  the  story  to  tell 
you  how  we  argued.  We  argued  all  the  way 
from  New  York  to  Hartford.  He  cot  off  at 
Hartford.     (Laughter.) 

There  must  have  been  something  of  the 
feminine  in  him,  because  he  wanted  the  last 
word.  So  did  I.  (Laughter.)  And  just  as 
he  was  getting  off,  as  If  to  assure  himself  of 
the  argument,  he  turned  to  me  and  said  to 
me,  "Remember  Father  Sheen,  there  Isn't 
anything  that  you  can  do  that  I  can't  do."  I 
said,  "Oh,  yes.  there  Is.  I  can  kiss  your  wife, 
but  you  can't  kiss  mine."     (Laughter.) 

Thexi.  I  will  never  forget  how  I  was  de- 
flated'in  my  turn-out  In  Cleveland  not  so 
long  ago.  I  was  to  give  a  talk  there  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Hotel  Cleveland,  and  I 
arrived  rather  late.  I  had  had  no  dinner,  and 
I  went  up  to  my  room  and  put  on  my  purple 
cassock,  and  I  said  to  the  five  memljers  of  the 
committee  that  I  had  had  nothing  to  eat. 
and  would  they  be  good  enough  to  go  down 
to  the  dining  room  with  me  while  I  ordered 
a  glass  of  milk  and  some  graham  crackers 
before  the  lecture. 

We  went  Into  th*  dining  room,  and  there 
were  no  men  walteri.    There  was  Just  a  flip- 


pant  young  thing  In  the  early  "fllrtles"  tak- 
ing the  orders.  (Laughter.)  One  of  those 
things  that  Is  all  vogue  on  the  outside  and  all 
vague  on  the  inside.     (Laughter.) 

She  took  the  orders  of  the  five  men.  I  hope 
Their  Excellencies  and  His  Eminence  will 
pardon  me  for  this.  She  took  the  orders  of 
the  five  men,  and  then  looked  at  me,  and 
said,  "Well,  Cock  Robin,  what  will  you  have?" 
(Laughter.) 

Here  is  another  peculiar  paradox  about  the 
Irish.  We  are  called  the  fighting  Irish.  I 
think  I  gave  you  a  talk  some  years  ago  on 
the  fighting  Irish. 

As  I  remember  it.  I  developed  the  idea  that 
a  man  does  not  fight  because  he  hates.  He 
fights  because  he  loves,  and  since  an  Irish- 
man loves  more  than  anyone  else,  he  fights 
more  than  anyone  else.  (Laughter.)  But 
one  of  the  peculiar  paradoxes  that  Is  now 
coming  out  is  that  this  flghtiag  race  was  not 
in  this  war.  (Applause.)  And.  more  than 
that,  they  are  not  even  a  member  of  the 
peace  organization.  You  know,  chapter  II 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  sUtes  that  the 
organization  Is  open  to  peace-loving  nations, 
( laughter  (  which  is  not  a  very  good  standard, 
because  It  is  purely  subjective. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  It  ought  to  be 
open  to  law-abiding  nations.  (Applause.) 
Article  I  of  chapter  2  states  that  the  original 
members  are  all  those  who  declared  war,  so 
now  we  have  the  terrible  paradox  of  the 
fighting  Irish  not  being  in  a  peace  organ- 
ization because  they  did  not  go  to  war. 
(Laughter.) 

But  though  we  were  not  In  the  war  offici- 
ally, let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  one  coun- 
try that  was  In  this  war  that  has  fifteen  times 
the  population  of  Ireland,  and  it  gave  only 
one-twentieth  the  number  of  soldiers.  Ire- 
land during  the  war  shipped  over  2,000  cattle 
a  day  to  England  and  at  one  time  all  they 
got  back  was  a  little  bull.     (Laughter.) 

There  were  250.000  Irishmen  fighting  In 
this  war  on  our  side  (applause),  and  it  is 
worth  recording  that  the  two, greatest  heroes 
of  Great  Britain  were  Irishmen,  Mont- 
gomery and  Pat  Flnucane. 

But  though  the  Irishman  Is  always  Inter- 
ested In  getting  the  better  of  an  argument.' 
there  is  one  time  when  he  is  very  humble, 
and  that  is  when  his  soul  is  at  stake.  Not 
very  long  ago.  there  was  a  plane  coming  Into 
LaGuardla  Field.  It  was  out  about  15  min- 
utes, and  It  radioed  Into  LaGuardla  Field. 
"Colonel  Ginsberg  landing  at  LaGuardla 
Field  with  50  gallons  of  gasoline  and  one 
atomic  bomb." 

No  answer  came  back.  A  few  minutes  later, 
another  message  came  in.  "Colonel  Ginsberg 
landing  In  LaGuardla  Field.  15  gallons  of 
gasoline  and  one  atomic  bomb." 

No  answer. 

Then,  In  came  the  next  message.  "Colonel 
Ginsberg  landing  LaGuardla  Field.  1  gallon  of 
gas  and  one  atomic  bomb,"  and  immediately 
there  came  back  the  answer.  "Colonel  Riley 
speaking  to  Colonel  Ginsberg.  Repeat  after 
me  these  words:  'Oh.  my  God.  I  am  heartily 
sorry'."     (Laughter.) 

Apropos  of  this  basic  humility  of  the  Irish 
when  the  spirit  Is  at  stake,  after  all,  who  of 
us  shall  ever  forget  the  greatest  American  of 
them  all  who  used  to  grace  this  dais,  "God 
rest  his  soul."  Al  Smith.     (Applause.) 

He  was  the  kind  of  an  American  and  the 
kind  of  an  Irishman  and  the  kind  of  a 
Catholic  who,  when  he  was  dying,  called  In 
all  of  his  political  enemies,  really  not 
enemies,  just  opposition,  and  said,  "If  there 
Is  anything  that  I  have  ever  done  In  my  life 
to  have  hurt  you,  I  ask  your  forgiveness." 

And  when  the  pastor  came  a  few  day* 
before  he  died,  Al  had  already  been  abaolved, 
and  Al  said  again.  "Father,  give  me  absolu- 
tion." He  pulled  himself  up  In  the  bed. 
and  the  priest  said,  "All  right,  lean  back." 
Al  said,  "No,  I  want  to  take  It  standing " 

Continuing  that  same  spirit,  there  was 
a   policeman    here    in   New   York   who   dl- 
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up  arouBd  Ptnjr^ntnth  atr««t 

and  P  (th  Av*itu»>  It  wsa  Oi.Nid  Frtday.  »nd 
«n  ou'  •uX-t»wn  car  hit  htm  and  knoofe*d  him 
tntn  t  to  gutlvr  Na  atom,  m  bMt  h*  ouuld, 
•ttiMl  M  ovf  r  to  Um  omt,  mnA  b«  «m  Umm- 
«IM«I '  MottI  to  rtprtiand  th*  tfvtvtr.  mM 
llMiltMMI.**Oli,tlUstiOooirhtey.    Thia 

1i  tlM  <•?  tht  Lori  !«■•«•  ht»  MMBUM.     It 

la  Bo<r  la  ooiork,  and  to,  I  foriivt  you." 
and  w  ())  that  \\p  (irop()«d  d«»d. 

Wit  I  all  Uta  tnn.ttton  of  tba  XrUh.  and  all 
M  ttiiir    artatocracjr.    that    la    thatr    baalo 

I  fertMa  u«  to  thr  i«rt*r  vttw  of  Ir»* 
AlM^pvtv  Ood  In  MU  provtdvntlal  or- 
tfarlni  of  thu  world  haa  aat  two  baatlcna  and 
tortr*  AM  on  cithar  alda  of  Burop*.  Ira< 
land  >n  tha  on*  alda  and  Poland  on  tha 
•Ihar 

Xrcl  ind  la  like  a  child  ttiat  haa  com*  dnp« 
ping  :)Ut  of  the  bnpttsmal  wntera  of  the 
great  Atlantic,  and  Poland  U  like  a  aword 
tlMt  iraa  driven  Into  the  eastern  half  of 
EUrop  ?  to  ahut  out  the  hereslea  of  the  Bast. 
Both  ( if  these  countrira  have  exactly  the  same 
vucat;  DQ  In  the  world,  to  preserve  the  heri- 
tage of  Christianity,  democracy  and  hu- 
man 1  tgbu  In  all  Europe. 

Bot  1  of  them  have  been  the  aoiirce  of  eon- 
aldarabie  political  foment,  and.  basically, 
bacauie  of  this  vocation.  Poland  In  the 
aost  a  >d  Ireland  in  an  empire. 

Their  courses  have  run  very  much  the 
same.  But  now  there  la  a  slight  difference, 
and  11    Is  only  temporary,  please  Ocd. 

Irel;  nd.  In  Xta  history,  and  let  us  not  forget 
It.  wa  the  one  country  that  preserved  cul- 
ture ijid  civilization  In  Europe  when  the 
t>art>ai  ians  overran  It.  They  swept  down 
from  he  north  and  knocked  at  the  gates  of 
Rome,  and  when  those  gates  would  not  open 
for  them,  they  pushed  them  in.  and  Rome 
fell  J\  st  aa  Satan  fell  from  heaven.  Then 
there  came  the  Pranks  Into  Gaul,  and  the 
Jutes  and  the  Angles  and  the  Saxons  Into 
Great  Brluin.  Just  as  certain  peoples  In 
Kurop  ^  are  now  being  pushed  westward  into 
our  zo  le.  so.  too.  the  scholars  and  the  culture 
and  tJie  civilization  of  Europe  was  pushed 
back  I  nd  back  and  back  to  the  west  until, 
finally  they  concentrated  In  the  only  land 
that  f  le  barbarians  did  not  conquer,  namely, 
the  la  »d  of  Ireland. 

So  tull  was  Ireland  In  those  days  of 
sehola  -s  from  all  over  Europe  that  Armagh 
was  p  >pulated  by  one-third  foreigners,  and 
Dr.  Joinson  it  quoted  by  Boswell  as  saying 
tliat  t  eland  became  "the  school  of  the  west" 
during    the  Dark  Ages. 

Pint  lly.  when  Ireland  had  educated  these 
people  and  the  barbarians  themselves  began 
to  rec'ive  the  faith,  what  did  Ireland  do? 
She  se  it  back  all  of  the  culture  and  clTlllza- 
tton  a^aln  into  Europe.  Por  example,  CX)- 
lumbk  11  went  Into  England,  practically  re- 
clvillzing  England  so  that  in  the  year  602 
every  slshop  In  England  was  an  Irishman 
except  one.  and  he  Was  a  Prenchman  educated 
In  Irel  Mid. 

Oolxjmtmnus  went  throiigh  Burgundy  and 
went  Through  Italy,  so  that  even  today  In  20 
towns  In  Italy  there  are  120  churches  that 
ara  na  ned  after  Irish  saints.  If  you  please. 

Plnaily  this  great  missionary  came  to 
Gregorir  the  Great.  He  was  a  tiny  little 
man,  ixid  he  prostrated  himself  before  the 
Holy  lather,  and  Gregory  raised  his  hands 
and  sa  id.  "l  thank  Almighty  God  that  such 
strengh  should  be  given  to  a  little  man." 
Then  out  came  that  aristocracy  of  the 
Irish,  fven  In  those  days,  and  Columbanus 
aroaa  and  said.  "He  who  depreciates  the 
workef  depreciates  the  Divine  Author  •' 
flMgl  tcr.  I 

Thai  when  Charlemagne  opened  his 
schooli .  it  was  the  Irish  scholars  who  were 
tha  tot  emoat  teachers. 


Iraland  was  doing  for  elviiivatinn  in 
thoaa  4aya,  Poland  haa  dona  traditionally  In 
tha  Baat.  It  kept  tha  etvUtaatton  of  Buropa 
aafa,  whan  th*  Turks,  th*  Moalama,  and  tha 
Mt'hammwiMg  would  hav*  aw*pt  over  Bu« 
ropa,  MMI  tVMI  la  OUr  own  tlmaa.  It  kept 
■uropa  aafa.  POr  In  1920  when  Tukha« 
chavRky  boastad  of  th*  fact  that  h«  would 
l*ad  tha  Arat  UoOlaaa  army  thnxighout  tha 
world  and  rank*  into  Poland,  tha  ranks  of 
th*  Polish  Army  war*  brokrn  m^d  apeiu.  Aa 
ih«  May  mirtihad  on  toward  Waraaw,  tvary 
aiRfl*  «plMMt  la  Waraaw  l*rt,  aavt  on*,  a 
rvrtnin  kloaaltaor  Ratti,  who  btloatod  to 
th*  Kt>i(r  of  tha  Vatican. 

The  perpia  cnm*  to  him  and  aald.  "Ohiy 
your  prayera,  Moaalgaor,  «an  artva  lui  "  This 
army  cama  oo  tofWard  Warsaw  as  Mon- 
algnor  Rattl  nntanlif^  a  novena  In  honor 
of  Our  Blasaed  Lady.  It  began  on  the  0th 
iif  Aii«u»t,  which  was  the  Feast  of  the  Trans- 
figuration, and  was  to  continue  until  the 
lath  of  August.  Three  days  before  that 
•nded  Tukhachevaky  was  within  12  miles 
of  Warsaw;  2  days  before  they  were  within 
9  miles  of  Warsaw;  and  the  day  t>efore  they 
were  within  fl. 

Monsignor  Rattl  addres-sed  a  group  of 
schoolboys  in  Warsaw,  reminding  them  of 
the  mission  of  Poland,  the  mission  to  save 
the  civilisation  and  the  democracy  and  the 
rights  and  the  heritage  that  had  come  from 
Divinity.  General  Pllsudski  gathered  to- 
gether an  army  from  these  boys  and  attacked 
directly  In  front,  and,  at  the  same  time  the 
boys  and  other  parts  of  the  army  made  a 
flank  attack.  The  enemy  broke  In  what  was 
colled  the  nineteenth  greatest  battle  of  the 
world,  the  Battle  of  the  Vistula.  Poland's 
civilization  was  saved. 

The  man  who  inspired  Poland  In  that  dark 
hour  was  Monsignor  Ratti,  who,  afterward 
became  Plxis  XI. 

Poland  fulfilled  a  mission  exactly  the  same 
as  Ireland's  mission,  namely,  to  save  Europe. 

And  now  look  upon  poor  Poland.  Poor  Po- 
land is  now  suffering.  Originally  crucified, 
divided,  it  now  has  a  million  or  more  refugees 
In  a  foreign  land.  A  Polish  bishop  ordained 
two  deacons  in  order  that  they  might  admin- 
ister to  the  refugees,  and  the  next  morning 
they  were  taken  out  and  shot.  Hundreds  of 
them  are  loaded  Into  boxc.u.^.  One  particu- 
lar group  remains  on  a  siding  for  48  days, 
and  then  finally  when  they  arrive  at  their 
destination,  32  of  them  are  frozen  to  death. 

In  the  mldset  of  all  this  suffering,  there 
Is  one  nation  that  can  speak.  Ireland. 
Ireland,  rpeak  to  Poland,  and  say  to  Poland. 
"We  understand  your  sorrow  and  your  cross. 
Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  £4  bounty 
upon  the  head  of  every  priest.  The  Mass-rock 
In  Ireland  testifies  to  our  allegiance  to  a  faith. 
Our  hedge  schools  bear  witness  to  the  days 
when  we  taught  despite  the  foreigners  in  our 
land.  We  say  to  you,  *'0  Poland,  be  strong.' 
In  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  'We  have  fought 
the  good  fight.    We  have  kept  the  faith."  " 

Poland  and  Ireland  are  perhaps  like  James 
and  John,  those  Apostles  who  asked  to  l>e 
seated  on  the  right-  and  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  Saviour  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Saviour 
asked  these  two  boys  if  they  could  drink  the 
chalice  of  His  suffering,  and  so.  too.  ycu. 
Poland,  and  we  of  Ireland,  have  been  asked 
to  drink  of  that  chalice. 

We  have  finished  drinking  it.  You  are 
drinking  It  now.  but  be  brave  and  strong  in 
that  faith,  O  Poland. 

We  are  the  only  nation  In  the  world  that 
can  teach  you  to  be  steadfast  among  auch 
sorrows  and  such  trials  and  such  woes,  and 
we  pray  God  with  you  that  a  day  may  come 
when  both  of  us  will  stretch  oior  hands 
across  all  Europe  in  a  day  of  peace,  and 
form  upon  the  breast  of  Europe  the  august 
embrace  of  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

(Rising  applause. J 
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Mr.  BMITH.  Mr  Prtaidrnt,  on  Feb- 
ruary  13  iMt.  at  thr  Klwanif  Club  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Le.stcr  H.  Clw,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Newark. 
N.  J.,  one  of  our  outstanding  New  Jersey 
citizens,  made  a  notable  address  on  the 
life  and  Influence  of  the  late  Thomas  A. 
Edi5on. 

Thomas  Edison  of  course  was  a  world 
citizen  and  an  outstanding  American,  but 
to  us  In  New  Jersey  It  was  a  matter  of 
special  pride  that  he  was  our  neighbor. 
This  eulogy  of  Mr.  Edison  is  so  timely 
and  so  splendid  in  Its  vision  and  scope 
that  I  ask  unanimous  con.«:ent  to  have  it 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nothing  measures  Individual  worth  like 
a  man's  conception  of  what  It  la  to  be  a 
man.  The  contrast  between  man's  old  ox- 
cart and  his  new  Packard  Is  not  so  striking 
as  the  contrast  between  the  ancient  idea  of 
manhood  and  the  new  idea  of  manhood. 
The  man  universally  admired  In  ancient 
times  Is  now  an  object  of  scorn  and  de- 
rision. 

These  changing  conceptions  of  the  meas- 
ure of  greatness  are  the  true  milestones  of 
progress  in  the  early  ages.  The  hero  of  the 
village  was  the  youthful  Hercules  or  Sam- 
son—mere brute  fcrce.  And  then  the  man 
most  admired  was  the  one  who  stood  nearest 
to  Apollo's  physical  strength  and  beauty, 
and  after  the  race,  was  crowned  with  laurel 
When  a  long  time  had  passed  the  Romans 
thought  that  the  man  was  most  to  be  ad- 
mired who  never  worked,  who  carried  ab<^jut 
an  atmosphere  of  elegant  leisure  and  per- 
fumed luxury,  who  wore  srcw  white  robes, 
made  his  arms  white  with  powder,  and  cov- 
ered his  hands  with  rings. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Idea  of  a  real  man 
began  to  be  humanized.  In  that  iera  of 
chivalry  it  was  every  mnn's  ambition  to  be 
called  a  hero,  not  for  skill  In  battle,  nor  the 
art  of  eloquence,  nor  power  with  the  sceptre 
but  to  have  a  reputation  for  chivalry,  risking 
life  to  free  some  captive  maiden  or  knight. 

Since  that  time  new  Ideals  have  been 
added  and  the  conception  has  been  made 
more  and  more  perfect.  Perhaps  the  ideal 
man  will  never  be  described  in  exact  lan- 
guage. We  can  only  say  among  his  qualities 
are  fue  Iron  wUl.  the  strong  intellect,  the 
pure  mind,  the  gentle  heart.  The  man  we 
honor  this  noon-hour  had  as  his  priceless 
possession  all  four. 

There  are  three  measia-es  of  greatness 
t>ased  on  a  true  conception  of  man.  First 
a  man  is  great  when  his  objective  Is  noble.' 
The  most  Important  thing  about  an  Indi- 
vidual Is  not  that  he  is  on  his  way.  It  is  his 
destination.  Thomas  A.  Edison  knew  where 
he  was  going.  He  had  one  objective— to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  fcr  his  fellow- 
man  to  live  in— and  he  gave  of  his  God -given 
genius  to  this  noble  end. 

John  Burroughs  expressed  it  in  simple  but 
profovmd  language:  -His  first  and  leadUig 
thought  has  been.  What  can  I  do  to  make 
life  easier  and  more  enjoyable  for  my  fellow- 
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maiit"  Tha  hand  of  Edison  la  prewnt  In 
mora  phases  of  evervtUy  Iir«  than  that  of 
any  othn  .        ,     atirally  no 

Pb«»*   of  .  ,,    t|j,e«   not 

touch  In  ^>  1..  \>,,y  tha  result  of  the  genius' 
hnadwuiK  I  he  ilcclric  ayatcm  that  may 
ring  >uur  nlarm  clock  derives  fnun  hlin,  aa 
do(w  tha  trjuaniltler  i-f  yuur  trlephonc,  Tha 
tube*  in  vuur  rudU)  are  tha  oui^jrowiu  nf  una 
«»f  hi«  U»\i  in,, 

to  b«  I  y«  u  11 

rii  uiur  lo  liiTiU  Uiit* 

«'•  I.  "1  iirviM'  tuin  out 

til"  hunt  but  that  t  blaaa  th*  mim*  of 
Et,ln(>n  " 

It  taUta  an  Iron  will  and  a  itrong  Intel* 
l*ct,  a  pure  mind  una  n  grntle  heart  lo  hold 
fast  to  »urh  n  noble  objt-rtive — to  make  the 
world  n  better  place  Lr  his  fellow  man  to 
live  In.  Truly,  when  wo  une  thlfl  measuring 
rod.  Thomaa  A    Edlvun  wus  great. 

S?cond.  A  man  Is  gtcnt  when  he  produces. 
Wc  Juc'.ge  land  by  the  Hmount  of  corn,  cot- 
ton, oranges,  or  apples  It  can  produce.  We 
kill  hcn.'»  when  they  cease  producing.  We 
filau<<htrr  cows  when  thoy  do  not  give  milk. 
We  dismiss  salesmen  when  they  do  not  sell 
goods  Production  is  the  test.  The  only  dis- 
grace is  to  produce  nothing.  Greatness  is 
Indicated  by  what  a  man's  life  prcduces. 
When  you  measure  the  life  of  Thom.-^s  A 
Edison  on  the  basis  of  what  his  life  pro- 
duced, greatness  is  an  inadequate  word.  No 
man  has  made  a  greater  contribution  to 
modern  scientific  progress  than  Thomas 
Edison.  The  list  of  his  inventions  would 
occupy  several  pages  of  a   book. 

Por  more  than  i.  genei'ation  he  had  no  seri- 
ous competitor  as  an  inventor.  The  accom- 
plishments of  this  man's  mind  and  heart 
are  staggering  and  overwhelm  the  imagina- 
tions cf  ordinary  man.  He  made  over  1.150 
contributions  to  his  fellowmen  and  caused 
the  employment  of  one  out  of  every  nine 
persons  In  industry. 

Just  listen  to  but  a  few  of  his  productions! 
His  first  machine,  a  vote  recorder,  a  printing 
stock  ticker.  Improved  the  first  typewriter 
into  a  practical  machine.  Invented  the  car- 
bon transmitter  which  made  the  new  B?ll 
telephone  a  commercial  success.  Invented 
the  phonograph.  Perhaps  the  greatest  of 
Edison's  Inventions  and  triumph  over  colos- 
sal obstacles  was  the  incandescent  lamp;  and 
next  to  the  Incandescent  lamp  in  its  value  to 
public  life  was  hiis  development  of  what  is  the 
present  moving  picture  system. 

All  of  this  and  more  was  made  possible  by 
enormous  labor  day  and  night,  a  physical 
frame  that  needed  little  slsep.  ceaseless  study, 
and  experiment  that  spared  no  money  or 
drudgery  cf  apparently  hopeless  repetition. 
He  himself  said  that  genius  is  one-tenth  In- 
spiration and  nine-tenths  perspiration. 

No  name  amonj  Inventors  stands  higher. 
This  record  o*  production  demanded  an  iron 
will,  a  strong  intellect,  a  pure  mind,  and  a 
gentle  heart.  Truly  when  we  use  this  meas- 
uring rod  of  productiveness,  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son was  great. 

Third,  a  man  Is  great  when  he  has  the 
priceless  sense  of  humility.  Edison's  scien- 
tific mind  could  not  conceive  of  a  universe 
so  mathematically  accurate  without  a  guid- 
ing force,  or  captain  on  the  bridge  of  the 
ship.  The  planets  In  their  courses  through 
the  millions  of  years,  the  wonders  of  the 
earth  with  its  multitudinous  forms  of  life, 
the  marvels  cf  botany,  geology,  biology,  all 
proved  to  him  there  was  a  supreme  and  rul- 
ing intelligence  behind  it.  George  Parsons 
Lr.throp  once  asked  Edison.  "Do  you  believe 
In  an  intelligent  Creator?"  The  answer  was, 
"Certainly.  The  existence  of  such  a  God  can, 
to  my  mind,  almost  be  proved  from  chem- 
istry." A  humble  man,  honored  by  the  great 
of  America  and  by  the  great  of  many  lands. 
When  we  use  this  measuring  rod  of  humility, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  was  great. 

We  do  well  to  pause  in  these  uncertain 
and  ba3ing  postwar  days  to  pay  honor  to 


such  a  man.  Ha  takea  hli  placa  In  this 
month  of  February  alongside  two  of  our 
greatest  man  of  nobility  and  character— 
WaihUigton  and  Lincoln.  We  are  remlndad 
aa  wa  study  hia  Ufa  that  diligence,  hou*aty, 
•emeasneaa.  humility,  and  love  build  men 
whom  wt<  honiir  and  a(l.>re,  It  rnnliula  us 
W>«t  in  n  U  iiunethlng,  per- 

b«l»  «  1  .     hut  a  Bomcthlng. 

•ftch  one  (It  VIS  can  do  tor  our  foUowmrn,  for 
our  country,  mid  for  our  w»>rld. 

Thniiut*  A  Kdlaiin  apanka  today  to  all  m*n, 
Y»>u  nif  grnit  only  In  tha  mvaaur*  ol  your 
•ffoit  to  beiirni  the  world  and  givt  th*  boat 
you  hrue  Sir  Oliver  L<  d<e  paid  him  a  high 
tribute.  Mny  I  make  U  mine;  "One  of  the 
great  rut  beluga  of  thU  world." 


Qtientin  Reynolds  Termi  Veterani  Amer- 
ica'f  Displaced  Persons — Describes 
Housing  Plan  in  Net'onal  Broadcast 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  te::as 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Quentin  Reyncld.s.  the  world  famous  war 
correspondent,  was  commentator  last 
Sunday  night  on  a  Nation-wide  broad- 
cast called  Lets  Talk  It  Over,  which 
went  on  the  air  at  6:45  p.  m.  over  the 
Mutual  network. 

With  the  good  reporter's  objectivity 
and  accuracy,  for  which  he  has  long  been 
noted.  Mr.  Reynolds  described  congres- 
sional action  on  the  President's  housing, 
program.  He  called  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  to  thfe  activities  of  the 
lobbyists,  who  exerted  such  tremendous 
pressure  on  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  told  of  the  need  to  provide 
housing  for  veterans  at  a  price  they 
could  pay. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congression.^l  Record,  I 
should  like  to  Include  his  commentary, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 

The  saddest  sight  In  Europe  these  days 
Is  that  cf  thousands  and  thousands  of  what 
we  call  displaced  f>erson8  coming  back  to 
their  home  towns.  For  years  these  men  and 
women  have  lived  In  concentration  camps  or 
prison  camps.  Only  their  dreams  kept  them 
alive;  dreams  that  some  day  the  war  and 
horror  and  hunger  would  be  over  and  they 
could  again,  go  home.  Well  the  war  did  end 
but  the  hunger  and  horror  didn't.  And 
when  they  went  back  to  their  homes  they 
found  heaps  of  rubble,  so  once  more  they 
went  to  camps,  this  time  the  hu^e  dlsplaced- 
persons  camps  we  have  established.  I  saw 
many  such  camps  in  Germany  and  France 
and  mingling  with  the  families  In  them  you 
could  feel  the  despair  and  hopelessness  they 
felt.  Oh  they  were  fed  all  right  and  they 
were  no  longer  behind  barbed  wire  but  they 
were  homeless  and  a  family  without  a  home 
Is  an  unhappy  famUy.  Looking  at  them  I 
thought  of  our  own  good  luck.  No  Ameri- 
cans came  under  the  head  of  displaced 
persons. 

Then  I  came  home  and  soon  began  to 
realize  how  wrong  I  had  been.  We  do  have 
displaced  persons  here  at  home,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  them.  They  are  all  Ameri- 
can war  veterans.  They  are  the  displaced 
persons  of  the  United  States.  They  aren't 
living   In   huge   uncomfortabl*   camps — not 


y*t— but  neither  are  they  living  In  their  own 
hom*a  And  a  family  without  a  home  In  an 
unhappy  family. 

rvw  Notnuta  witt  otrntNO  war 
During  th*  paat  5  yeara  th*r«  haa  brrn 
vlrtUiUly  no  building  of  new  hom**  or  upart* 
ment  hounea  In  t'  i     >>   .  v  opt  for  War 

wi'rkrr*.    But  rtu:  \.  n.  our  popii- 

lallon  hna  ii  ,  ,!  •<  ■  (mhh>  We  ddn't 
notice  nny  ^li.  i  .  „,-  i.HM!U.»r  mllllona  of  our 
men  were  out  of  the  country.  Now  they'ro 
bitck  and  they're  looking  for  pUeaa  to  live, 
But  there  are  no  places  to  live.  They  didn't 
mind  IhU  \oct  much  t\\  firm.  After  nil  It 
was  jiobody'a  fnult  tliit  we  didn't  l;uild 
enough  new  liru«r»  di  war.    The  la- 

bor and  the  miitpriitl  v  ird  ri>r  War  pro- 

duction. But  the  war  has  been  over  now 
about  6  month.4  and  very  very  few  new  homrn 
are  being  built.  Today  there  are  more  new 
families  thnn  there  nre  new  homes  It's 
enoucth  to  make  n  veteran  pretty  mad. 

I  c;in  hear  veterans  say,  "During  the  war. 
nothing  was  too  good  for  us.  You  gave  us 
the  bF.st  guns  and  aircraft  and  ships.  Ex- 
pense didn't  matter  as  long  as  we  were  fight- 
ing. You  gave  us  the  best  food  and  the  b?st 
uniforms  and  the  warmest  socks  and  coats. 
Ex::ense  didn't  matter  as  long  as  we  were 
fighting.  Now?  Now  we  only  ark  a  place  to 
live,  a  place  where  our  kids  can  grow  up  and 
we  can't  find  such  places  What's  with  us 
anyhow?  We  were  good  enough  to  fight  out 
of  the  country;  aren't  we  good  enough  to  live 
In  the  country? 

WHO  IS  TO  BLAMET 

I've  heard  veterans  talk  like  that.  Sa  have 
you,  Weil,  lets  find  out  what  the  score  is. 
Somebody  must  be  to  blame.  Buppoee  we 
start  at  the  beginning.  A  few  months  ago  it 
became  very  obvious  that  a  gigantic  housing 
program  would  have  to  be  put  Into  effect. 
Veterans  by  the  thousand  were  streaming 
into  their  old  home  towns.  A  lot  of  them  had 
been  married  during  the  war.  They  had  chil- 
dren. While  they  were  away  their  wives  had 
been  living  with  their  parents. 

Well  no  soldier  went  Into  this  war  Just  so 
he  could  live  with  his  mother-in-law  after  It 
was  over.  There  were  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  new  families  and  no  new  homes. 
President  Truman  knew  this  and  be  appoint- 
ed a  man  to  act  as  National  Housing  Expe- 
diter. He  picked  a  man  named  Wilson  W. 
Wyatt.  former  mayor  of  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wilson  Wyatt  is  a  hunk  of  dynamite.  He's 
young  and  he's  tough  and  like  most  America 
he  thinks  the  veteran  Is  getting  a  bum  deal 
In  housing.  He  went  over  the  whole  problem 
and  came  up  with  a  lot  of  facts.  They  were 
facts  that  could  be  checked  too. 

He  said  quite  bluntly  that  by  the  end  of 
this  year  there  would  be  2,900,000  married 
veterans  looking  for  homes  and  an  additional 
560,000  nonveterans.  A  survey  made  by  the 
National  Housing  Agency  disclosed  the  fact 
that  already  1. 200.000  families  are  living 
doubled  up  with  other  families.  He  said, 
quite  bluntly,  that  by  the  end  of  1947  produc- 
tion of  2,700,000  houses  should  be  under  way; 
that  was  the  only  possible  solution.  He  drew 
up  a  plan,  the  veterans  emergency  housing 
program,  which  outlined  how  this  enormous 
amount  of  building  could  be  done. 

It  couldn't  be  done,  he  said,  by  biulness-as- 
usual  methods  anymore  than  the  terrific 
hopped-up  war  production  of  planes  and 
guns  could  have  bee  ndone  by  buslness-as- 
usual  methods.  It  would  require  drastic 
steps  but  he  added  tills  was  an  emergency 
and  drastic  steps  were  necessary.  Now  Wyatt 
kept  in  mind  the  fact  that  veterans  aren's 
loaded  with  money.  What  good  would  a  lot 
of  new  houses  be  If  they  were  price  so  high 
that  the  veteran  couldn't  afford  to  buy  them. 

PREMIVM     PATMENTS 

Wyatt  said  that  the  Government  should 
assume  some  of  the  expense.  He  suggested 
what  he  calls  premium  payments.  That's 
about  the  same  as  the  cost-plus  contract* 
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eMime. 


cir 


V  e 


short. 


stimulate  war  production.     L«t  m« 

an  example  of  how  these  premium 

s  would  worlc.     Suppose  a  producer 

tng  at  top  speed  right  now.  putting 

r^pectablc  quantity  of  materials.     He's 

at  full  capacity.     Suppose,  however. 

of  working  one  shift  of  men  he  could 

o  or  maybe  three  shifts  with  plenty 

He    could    prcduce    twice    the 

of  materials.     He  says,  and  say<;  quite 

and  rightly.  "TLafs  O.   K.  with  me 

n't  afford  to  pay  overtime,  without 

the  price  of   my   materials  "     Wyatt 

cant  give  you  price  increases  which 

to  the  price  of  the  finished   house 

If  wc  do  it  will  be  out  of  the  reach 

veteran  s   pocket   but   well   pay   that 

lertime  fcr  you.     Then  you  won't  have 

ln4reassd  prices." 

these  premium  paymenu  would 
iven  for  the  normal  production  that  s 
now  but  for  the  expanded  produc- 
extra  production  that  the  et^  y 

Wyatt  says  that  thla  would  ne 

nent    just    $600.000  000.     Wyatt    says 
must   consider   this  as  part   of  the 
he  war  and  he's  right.    We  didn't  care 
spent  during  the  war  If  it  helped. 
000.000  is  exactly  one-flfth  of  1  per- 
whct    the    war   cost    us.     We    spent 
000.000  to  win  the  war      Six  hundred 
sat  much  to  spend  for  living  quarters 
men  who  won   the  war  fcr  us.     Be- 
at  S600.000.000  comes  out  of  taxes; 
ey  jjlven  to  the  Government  by  you 
It's    money    paid    In    part    by    the 
veterans    who    will    profll    by    the 
This    money    will    enable    nearly 
war  veterans  and  their  families  to 
normal    life   again      Is   this   a   com- 
:  scheme  or  a  socialistic  scheme,  as 
■men  say?     Of  course  not.     It  s 
an  Amehcan  scheme. 
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NO   SPECULATION 

else  did  Wyatt  propose?     You  could 

m  one  sentence      In  effect  he  said. 

have  any  more  speculation  In  the 

existing  houses  which  are  sold   to 

That  s    all.     Its    so    simple    you 

why    no    one    thought    of    it    before. 

hat    it    means    in    a    practical    way. 

a  house  for  sale  in  your  neighbor- 

ou  go  to  the  man  who  owns  it  and 

a  price;  a  price  that  suits  you  both. 

buy  tbe  house  for  $6,000  or  »10.000. 

would   then  become  the  celling 

the   duration   of    the   emergency — 

2  years      Well,  that  s  all  right  with 

re  a  veteran  with  a  family.     You 

live  in  the  house.     If  after  a  year 

get  a  job  in  another  city  and  have 

you'll  have  to  sell  your  bouse  for 

•6.000.  plus  a  real  estate  commis- 

s  stUl  all  right  with  you — you've 

It  a  year  and  you  break  even  on  tbe 


price 


t  >c 


lot  of  people  dent   like   that   Idea 
ou  see.  they  don't  want  to   live  In 
they    buy.     They   want    to   buy 
aa  a  speculation,  bold  It  a  while 
sell  It  at  a  big  increase.     Tbe  man 
It  may  be  a  speculator  who  wUl 
U  It  at  a  bJgber  price,  too.     Tben 
hlle  you  or  another  vet  comes  along 
or  a  house  to  live  in  but  can't  buy 
by   now   the  price  M  sky  high, 
kltid  of  speculation  Wyatt  wants 
Is  that  communtstlr?     Is  It  social- 
It  a  crackpot  scheme?    It  doesnt 
It  to  me.     It  sounds  like  Wyatt 
f  gurlag  out  a  way  to  keep  veterans 
'   -  gypped. 

Vjmtt  bad  dra«n  up  this  program 

Tealdent  had  approved  It  a  hundred 

t  bad  to  go  to  Congress  In  the  form 

No  one   thought  tbered  be  any 

to  It.    How  could  there  be?     This 

political  question.     It  was  a  sound. 

I  onest  attempt  to  get  houses  built 

and  to  see  that  the  veterans  got 

on  the  price. 


Hie 


lOBBTISTS  MAMEO 

Congressman  Patman.  of  Texas,  Introduced 
the  bill  and  men  like  Congressman  Mou 
MoOTtoHXT.  of  Oklahoma,  made  eloquent  pleas 
that  it  be  passed.  Now  the  wolves  moved  In. 
Two  powerful  lobbies  with  plenty  of  money 
and  plenty  of  Influence  went  to  work  on 
Congress  Let's  name  them.  They  were  the 
Producers  Council,  a  group  of  building  mate- 
rials manufacturers,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Real  Estate  Boards.  They  wanted 
buslne'ps'as  usual — plus  more  profits.  They 
wanted  housing  left  alone.  This  was  their 
baby  and  they  wanted  no  one  else  to  touch 
t.  This  was  the  time  for  a  killing.  Big 
lemand — small  supply.  That's  when  the 
speculators  get  rich.  Thev  didn't  care  about 
the  dsplac^  persons  of  America.  They  put 
P'«'"'y  on   individual  Conercssmen. 

ri.f-y    t  •  d    them  with  telegrams   and 

letters.     I  ve  seen  the  telegrams  and  letters. 
And  Congress  listened. 

A  lot  of  Congressmen  made  speeches  about 
our  brave  boys  who  won  the  war  fcr  us  and 
then  thev  hec;an  to  murder  the  Patman  bill, 
rhey  wouldn't  give  the  veterans  homes  but 
they'd  give  the  veterans  plenty  of  speeches. 
I  listened  to  5ome  of  these  speeches.  It 
was  pretty  sickening.  No  one  came  Uo  with 
nny  honest,  constructive  criticism  of  the  bill. 
Congressman  Rankin,  of  M'ssL-sippi.  moved 
that  the  entire  bill  be  killed  Well,  that 
was  In  charncter,  all  richt.  Congrcsswoman 
Jessie  StJMNiR.  of  Illinois,  shouted.  "The 
building  industry  is  up  In  arms  against 
this  ccmmunistlc  bUl."  Congressman  How- 
ard W.  Smtth.  of  Virginia,  a  large  real-estate 
holder;  said.  "I  couldn't  build  a  single  house 
under  this  bill." 

Smiling,  complacent  men  sat  In  the  visitors 
gallery  These  were  the  lobbyists  and  they 
knew  now  that  they  had  done  their  work  well. 
Congressmen  of  both  parties  got  up  to  throw 
knives  into  the  bill.  In  vain  men  like  jfmc 
MoNxoNiT  argued  for  the  veterans.  It  did  no 
good.  The  lobbyiaU  wanted  price  ceilings 
lifted  altogether.  They  wanted  to  cut  a 
melon;  they  wanted  the  good  old  days  back, 
the  good  old  days  when  you  could  get  rich 
quick,  overnight,  if  you  didn't  have  a  con- 
science; the  good  old  days  of  the  depression 
when  a  million  homes  were  foreclosed. 

THX    HOUSING    VOTE 

Most  Of  tbe  leaders  of  American  business 
were  heartily  In  favor  of  the  bill.  One  of 
them.  Russell  G.  Creviston.  of  tbe  Crane  Co. 
of  Chicago,  and  a  former  president  of  the 
Producers  Council  was  so  dlscusted  that  he 
Immediately  withdrew  himself  and  h  s  com- 
pany from  me»hejuhl|:  in  the  council  But 
the  House  of  Representatives  refused  to  listen. 
They  cut  the  heart  out  of  the  bill.  By  a  vote 
of  161  to  93  they  sniaahed  the  subsidy  propo- 
sals. Not  one  RepuMlcan  voted  for  the  bill 
and  33  Democrats  Joined  the  Republicans  In 
killing  It  Where  were  the  liberal  Republican 
Congressmen  we've  all  come  to  admire  so 
much  lately?  They  were  absent.  Whore  were 
the  liberal  Democrate?  More  than  a  himdred 
of  th  m  stayed  away  when  It  came  time  to 
vote.  They  didn't  want  to  vote  against  the 
hlgh-p«)wered  real  estate  and  building  mate- 
rial lobbies  and  they  didn't  want  to  go  on 
record  as  voting  against  a  bill  designed  to 
aid  veterans.  These  are  the  people  you  and 
I  send  to  Congreae.  We  voted  them  lu.  these 
miserable  cowards  of  both  parties  who  didn't 
have  the  guu  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
L«t's  remember  their  names  when  It  comes 
time  for  reelection.  And  let's  remember  tbe 
Producers  Council  and  the  National  Assocla- 
Uon  of  Real  Bsuu  Boards. 

Now  the  bin  Is  In  tbe  Senate  The  same 
lobbies  are  operating  there  that  operated  last 
week  in  the  Houae  Maybe  tbe  Senate  Is  not 
Intimidated  so  easily.  That  remains  to  be 
seen.  I  repeat  this  isn't  a  partisan  poutlcal 
bUl  at  aU.  U  It  were  I  wouldn't  waste  your 
Ume  talking  about  it.     Thu  U  a  flght.  not 


between  political  parties;  It's  a  flght  between, 
private  enterprise  and  free  enterprise. 

When  a  man  runs  a  gambling  house — that's 
private  enterprise.  He's  in  It  just  for  his  owri 
proflt  without  repard  to  the  riphts  or  privi- 
leges of  his  neighbors  or  his  felU)W  Americans. 
Pree  enterprise — that's  scmethlng  different. 
That's  the  American  way  of  operating  with 
full  regard  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
others.  It's  up  to  the  S?iip.te  now  to  decide 
under  which  system  the  housing  program  will 
come.  We  mlpht  let  our  Senators  know  how 
we  feel.  This  man  Wilson  Wyatt  needs  some 
help.  He's  the  kind  of  man  who  deserves  our 
help. 

A  year  ago  there  were  millions  of  .Americans 
walking  the  muddy  roads  of  Europe  rnd  the 
Pacific  Islands,  looking  for  shelter.  They  ac- 
cepted that  all  right.  Tlial's  part  of  war. 
Today  these  same  Americans  are  walking  the 
streets  of  America  looking  for  shelter  for 
thenwelves  and  their  families.  They  refuse 
to  accept  that.  That's  not  the  peace  the;^ 
fought  for.  I 


Memorial  Address  on  the  Late  President 
Roosevelt  by  John  T.  Welsh 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OP    WASinNCTON  I 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21   ilcaislatire  day  of 
Tucsdau.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  memorial 
address  eulogizinK  our  great  President. 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  The  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  John  T.  Welsh  at 
South  Bend.  Wash.,  on  April  13,  1945.      j 

There  l>einR  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tour  Honor.  Judpe  OPhelan.  and  friends, 
this  morning  the  American  flag  Is  waving  at 
half  mast.  The  American  people  are  In  grief 
and  sorrow.  A  tragedy  has  tetallen  us.  Our 
beloved  President.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  la 
dead. 

How  true  It  la  that —  | 

"The  bc-st  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er 
gave. 
Await  alike  the  Inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."' 
In    the  Dcuay   version   of  Holy  scriptures. 
there  Is  found  the  following  tribute  to  great 
snd  worthy  men: 

"Let  us  now  praise  famotis  men, 

And  our  fathers  that  begat  us. 

The  Lord  hath  wrought  great  glcry  by  them 

Through  bis  great  power  f  nm  the  beginning. 

Such  aa  did  bear  rule  In  their  Kingdoms,         ( 

Men  renowned  for  their  power. 

Giving  coun.>»el   for  their   understanding. 

And  declaring  prophecies. — 

Such  as  found  out  musical  tunes. 

And  recited  verx-s  in  writing. 

Rich  men  furnisbed  with  ability. 

Living  peaceably  in  their  habitations, 

All  thoae  were  honored  in  their  generations. 

And  were  the  glory  of  their  times. 

Their  seed  shall  remain  forever. 

And  their  glory  shall  not  be  blotted  out. 

Their  bodtea  are  buried  in  pence. 

But  their  name  liveth  fonvermore." 

I  believe  that  the  above-quoted  words  of 
the  inspired  writer  are.  in  many  respects,  ap- 
plicable to  the  life  and  career  of  our  de- 
ceased President. 

We  Co  not  respect  any  man  who  maligns 
the  o<ad.    On  thu  solemn  occasion  to  dis- 
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ctiss  partisan  political  issues  would  be  out  of 
place  and  be  a  grievous  sin.  At  the  time  of 
the  death  of  the  Commander  In  Chief  of  our 
Army  and  Navy.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all. 
that  he  was  not  only  the  best  beloved  man  in 
America,  but  also  In  every  civilized  nation  In 
the  world.  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  eulo- 
gize him  now,  when  his  voice  is  silenced  by 
death,  but  that  fact  does  not  prohibit  me 
from  speaking  the  uuth  of  him,  as  I  conceive 
it  to  be. 

God  was  kind  and  liberal  to  Franklin  D. 
Rooaevelt.  for  He  endowed  him  with  wisdom, 
and  superior  Intellectual  capacity,  and 
adorn?d  him  with  moral  greatness — three 
pr^eminent  and  heavenly  gifts. 

He  was  born  to  wealth,  reared  In  luxury, 
and  educated  at  Harvard.  His  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  alike  spent  In  the  en- 
vironment of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  Yet. 
his  con.sclence  and  his  nobility  of  character 
never  permitted  him  to  lose  his  sympathies 
with,  nor  his  love  for  the  common  people,  the 
pet.pie  who  labor  daily  for  their  sustenance. 
wr.li  their  hands  or  with  their  brains.  The 
toilers  of  America,  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren will  always  gratefully  remember  his 
herculean  efforts  in  their  behalf,  and  his  great 
name  and  his  fame. 

In  addition  to  bis  other  great  talents,  he 
possessed  a  magnetic  presence,  a  charm  of 
manner,  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  an  ar- 
dent love  for  his  country's  welfare 

Tnus  equipped,  he  was  elected  by  the  people 
for  four  successive  terms  to  the  highest  office 
In  the  gilt  of  this  ^.reat  Republic,  an  honor 
which  was  never  bestowed  on  any  other  man. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  more  powers  and  greater 
authority  than  were  ever  granted  any  other 
Chi3f  E.tecutlve.  Did  he  Pbuse  such  trust? 
As  to  how  he  made  use  of  these  special  pre- 
rogatives, the  American  people  have  answered 
and  proclaimed: 

"Tnls  is  my  beloved  son,  In  whom  I  am 
well  pleased." 

The  Illustrious  Charlesmapne  used  his 
sword  to  subdue,  civilize,  and  Christianize 
the  barbarians  who  threatened  his  empire. 
The  lamented  Roosevelt  used  his  legal  au- 
thority tc  outlaw  war,  and  give  permanent 
peace  to  a  distracted  world. 

He  was  the  soul  of  altruism;  and  he  devoted 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  alleviation  of 
d  -iwn-trodden  men,  irrespective  of  party,  race, 
color  or  creed;  and  in  this  holy  cause  he  won 
an  Imperial  crown  of  glory,  in  which  there 
were  precious  Jewels,  symbolizing  civil  lib- 
erty, justice,  equality,  toleration,  freedom  of 
speech,  and  freedom  of  religion. 

Because  of  his  great  efforts  and  earnest 
end-avors  for  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  the.^^e  natural  rights  of  man,  he  is 
entitled  to  everlasting  renown. 

When  President  Roosevelt  beheld  savage 
and  Inhuman  monsters  invade,  despoil,  and 
rob  Denmark.  Norway.  Finland.  Poland.  Bel- 
glum  Holland,  and  France,  each  and  all  In- 
•  pcace-lovint?  Christian  nations,  his 
.etlc  heart  bled.  When  he  witnessed 
his  own  country  and  her  people  treacher- 
ously sssautted  at  Pearl  Harbor  by  the  sav- 
age Japanese  barbarians,  he  asked  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  declare  war. 
and  war  was  immedlHtely  declared  on  the 
enemies  of  civilized  mankind.  There  was 
no  other  alternative.  To  crush  and  subdue 
the  phindrrers  and  dcrpoilers  of  civilization; 
to  rcftore  peace  and  civil  liberty  to  the  hu- 
man race,  the  sword  muit  be  ui;d. 

It  may  seem  strange,  but  It  Is  true,  that 
our  merciful  God  sanctions  the  use  of  the 
sword  and  tbe  saber  to  step  the  enslavement 
of  msn.  women,  and  children,  and  to  save 
the  whole  world  from  chaos. 

Our  late  President  was  well  versed  In  Greek 
history  and  literature,  and  he.  knew  that 
the  Greeks  are  lovers  of  Justice,  and  of  those 
ltt>eral  arts  which  elevate  human  life. 
Therefore,  when  they  were  recently  brutally 
attacked  by  despots,  his  sense  of  Justice  was 
aroused,  and  he  was  sorely  grieved,  and  he 
pitied,   and    had   compassion    for    the    kind 


people  of  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  that  little 
nation  which  gave  birth  to  such  great  men 
as  Aristotle,  Pericles,  Homer,  and  Demos- 
thenes. 

His  love  for  his  fellow-man.  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppressed  was  so  ardent,  that 
It  greatly  disturbed  him  to  see  men.  women, 
and  children  In  any  place  or  country  held 
In  bond.Tge  or  be  under  the  cruel  sway  of 
oppression. 

Over  men.  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  men  in  all  walks, 
conditions  and  vocations  in  life,  our  late 
President  had  a  wonderful  moral  personal  in- 
fluence. 

Whenever  in  governmenUl  affairs,  he  ad- 
vocated the  enactment  of  a  law.  or  the  pas- 
sage of  a  resolution,  any  congressional  oppo- 
sition to  either,  however  powerful,  was 
doomed  to  defeat;  but.  my  friends,  remem- 
ber that  our  late  President  always  acted  for 
What  he  believed  to  be  be&t  for  tils  country's 
welfare,  and  not  for  his  own  glory  or  selfish 
ends,  and  do  not  forget  that  at  the  polls  the 
American  p2cple  isustaired  him. 

I  believe  that  future  historians  will  say  of 
him;  That  he  was  an  inherently  great  man. 
a  Just  man  and  a  man  free  from  race  hatred, 
and  religious  intolerance. 

The  turbulent  waters  of  Europe  are  about 
to  become  calm:  and  the  Goddess  of  Justice 
is  moving  rapidly  toward  her  s?at  on  the 
throne  of  lighteousness.  The  peoples  of  the 
nations  now  enslaved  by  merciless  tyrants 
are  hopeful,  for  they  see  in  the  heavens  the 
angel  of  peace  and  liberty  flying  toward  them, 
to  rescue  them  and  set  them  free  Why  is 
all  this?  The  answer  is:  The  American  sol- 
diers and  their  Allies  on  the  field,  on  the 
waters  and  In  the  aii.  are  now  on  the  verge 
of  complete  and  final  victory,  a  victory  which 
means  equality,  toleration,  civil  liberty,  and 
peace  forever  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  death  to  tyranny  and  despotism 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  late  President,  that 
noble  knight  of  liberty,  he,  who  had  con- 
stantly pdvocated  that  pe.ice  and  rijjhteous- 
ness  prevail  among  all  the  nations  of  our 
terrestial  sphere,  did  not  live  at  least  long 
enough  to  enjoy  and  partake  of  the  fruits 
of  that  victory  for  which  he  so  l<5ng  and 
strenuously  struggled,  but  God  otherwise 
willed,  and  we  humbly  bow  in  submission 
to  the  decree  of  our  Divine  Creator. 

Harry  S.  Truman  is  now  the  President  of 
this  Republic.  He  Is  an  cxperienceel  soldier 
and  a  tried  and  true  statesman;  and  a  man 
whom  the  American  people  honor  and  re- 
spect. The  American  people,  one  and  all. 
Irrespective  of  political  party  or  creed,  will 
support  him,  for  we  are  confident  that  as 
master  of  the  American  ship  of  state,  he 
will  prudently  and  wisely  sail  It,  avoiding 
rcxrks  and  shoals,  on  the  exjeans  of  the  world, 
and  on  our  inland  seas,  and  safely  land  It, 
with  all  of  Its  royal  majesty  and  magnificent 
splendors,  unharmed. 

We  hope,  we  trust,  that  when  our  Presi- 
dent. Harry  S.  Truman,  has  closed  his  public 
career,  whenever  that  may  be,  that  he  can 
truthfully  say  to  his  people— the  American 
people— what  the  patriot  Pericles,  v/hen 
death  approached  him,  said  to  his  country- 
men, namely: 

"No  Athenian  through  my  fault  v/as  ever 
clothed  in  the  black  garb  of  mourning." 


The  United  Nationi  Charter 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

or  NORTH  CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1946 

Mr,  ERVIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  only 
hope  for  a  J  list  and  lasting  peace  lies  In 


the  successful  functioning  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  Consequently, 
every  American  has  a  most  vital  interest 
in  the  charter  which  prescribes  the  prin- 
ciples for  the  operation  of  this  great  Or- 
ganization. The  most  lucid  explanation 
of  these  principles  is  found  in  an  article 
entitled  "What  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter Means,"  which  recently  appeared  in 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  The  author 
of  this  article  i.s  one  of  my  constituents, 
the  Honorable  Charles  W.  Tillett.  of 
Charlotte.  N.  C,  a  fifte  l.iwyer  and  an 
excellent  citizen.  By  pcrmi.s.sion  of  the 
publication  in  which  this  article  origi- 
nally appeared  and  by  leave  given  me 
by  the  House  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  here  insert  this  article  in 
the  Record: 

What  the  United  NATio>rs  CHAxna  Means 
Man  has  been  working  at  the  Job  of  learn- 
ing hcv/  to  govern  himself  for  a  good  many 
thousands  of  years.  During  that  time  he 
has  discovered  a  number  of  successful  tech- 
niques: Eure-fire  devices  which  keep  the  ship 
of  state  on  tl'.e  track.  Americans  ere  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  these  techniques  as 
utilized  In  city,  county  and  State  govern- 
ments. They  can  ea.slly  understand  the 
United  Nations  Charter  because  about  90 
percent  of  what  the  delegates  did  In  San 
Francisco  when  they  8?t  about  drafting  this 
Charter  several  weeks  ago  was  to  draw  from 
the  universal  kit  of  governmental  tools  a 
few  of  the  simplest  principles  of  successful 
government  and  apply  them  to  the  problems 
of  the  government  of  nations. 

1.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

Take  the  matter  of  the  General  Assembly. 
There  is  hardly  a  county  In  America  where, 
at  some  time  or  other  each  month  In  the 
year,  the  commissioners,  or  governing  body 
by  whatever  name  called,  don't  hold  an  open 
session  and  allow  the  citizenship  an  oppor- 
tunity to  complain  about  the  county  gov- 
ernment or  make  suggestions  about  It.  or 
discuss  It.  Complaints  are  not  always 
heeded;  suggestions  are  not  always  adopted; 
discussions  are  not  always  enjoyed;  but  the 
people  can  come  to  the  courthouse  and  get 
off  their  chests  whatever  is  on  them.  And 
so  they  don't  go  to  war  either  with  the  gov- 
ernment or  one  another.  But  It  is  as  certain 
as  can  be  that  -it  this  forum  of  public  opin- 
ion were  not  always  kept  open,  there  would 
be  trouble,  real  trouble.  In  terms  used  by 
the  constitutional  lawyer,  this  privilege  that 
the  men  and  women  of  the  county  have  Is 
known  as  the  right  of  afsembly  and  petition. 
It  is  an  old  constitutional  principle  In  En- 
glish law.  Its  soundness  as  a  device  for 
keeping  the  peace  In  the  city,  county  and 
State  can't  be  questioned.  So  It  came  about 
at  San  Francisco  that  every  delegate  there — 
certainly  the  delegates  from  the  demof;ta- 
cles — knew  that  there  must  be  some  place, 
some  forum  of  public  opinion  where  matter.-, 
of  International  concern  could  be  discuosed. 
The  result  u  the  provision  that  In  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  every  nation  that  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations  organization  wilt 
be  represented;  and,  In  the  Assembly,  every 
matter  of  International  concern  that  is  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  Charter  can  be  discussed 
completely  and  freely. 

9.   ISCtnilTY  COUNCIL 

Take  the  matter  of  law  and  order.  All  this 
talk  about  the  complete  abolition  of  force 
In  a  world  at  peace  Is  amateurish.  One  of 
the  main  troubles  with  the  Leagtie  of  Natioiu 
was  that  It  htish-hushed  the  fact  that  behind 
every  law  there  must  be  force.  In  a  com- 
munity where  law  and  order  prevail,  force 
Is  not  abolished;  but  the  use  of  force  Is 
monopolized  by  the  state.  No  one  has  the 
right  to  use  force  on  his  own  hook  (bona  flde 
self-defense  excepted ) ;  It  can  legally  be  used 
only  by  the  state.     For  c:;ample,  we  see  two 


I 


A15,>> 


i\ 


the 


hit 


men   In  n  nruffle.  A  and  B.     A   bits  B  with 
a  stick  pf  wood.     No  matter  bow  Justly  A  U 
•t  B  (Mnunlng  be  U  not  acting 
).  bU  conduct  U  Illegal  If  be 
citizen.     But  II  A  la  a  policeoian 
a  rough  K^ngster  violently  resisting 
use  of  force  la  legal, 
this    leaf    from    the    notebook    of 
social  behavior — adoptlnt;  a  prln- 
baa  long  been  rceognlzed  by  every 
of  law— the  artlsana  of  the  United 
Charter  have  provided  not  for  the 
of  force,  but  for  Its  monopoly  by  the 
tion  and   Its  centralization   in   the 
Council.     The   Security   Council   is 
of  the  use  of  force  and  It.  and 
shall  have  control  cf  the  use  of  force, 
only  action   bona  fide  in  self -de- 
actions  carrying  out  the  surrender 
thia  war. 
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3.  nrrzaNATioNAL  cotnrr 

1  ler  tool  of  civilization  Is  the  court. 

political    institutions,    it    came    first. 

of  England  were  in  existence  long 

tariiament.    The  people  probably  hate 

confidence  in  the  court  than  in   any 

their  Institutions.     It  is  significant 

auppfnrt  of  this  statement  that  President 

t,  when  he  was  at  the  peak  of  bis 

ould  not  get  anywhere  with  his  Su- 

Court   propoaals    when   the    public — 

rightly  or  wrongly  I  to  not  say — 

Idea  that  he  was  trying  to  "do  some- 

the  Court.     As  a  practicing  lawyer 

lad  many  mad  clients;  mad  enough 

But  usually  a  client,  no  matter  how 

'  en  a  fair  trial,  a  day  In  court,  will  not 

ev  >n  though  he  loaaa  hla  case. 

tha  case  of  two  farmers  and  their  re- 
rights  to  the  use  of  water  in  a  run- 
tl^eam.     If   the   lower   riparian   owner 
Idea  that  the  upper  owner  Is  taking 
water,  there  ts  goin»r  to  be  a  fight 
there  Is  a  fair  trial.    Ttke  the  case  of 
and    Holland       The    M>um    River 
b^th  of  them     When  Belglom  tmflt  the 
Canal  and  Holland  built  the  Juliana 
«pch  thought  the  other  was  withdraw- 
much  water  from  this  river.     While 
particular   instance,   and   under   the 
circumstances  out  of  which  this  controversy 
would  hardly  be  fair  to  say  that  a 
these  nations  was  Imminent,  It 
that  elsswhe  inder  other  dr- 

such  a  c  ay  could  produce 

there  was  no  way  to  adjudicate  the 
the  parties.    Everybody  knows  that 
from  little  controversies  grow     In 
paHicolar   Instance   Belgium    and   Hol- 
to  ik  their  dUspute  to  the  World  Court 
Jucgment  was  entered  which,  while  it 
satisfy  both  parties  100  percent,  set- 
controversy  and  haa  uMMad 
to  live  together  in  raMonlJa" 
ever  alnce. 

then,   no   one   would    think   of 
a  charter  for  an  organization  to  keep 
without  Inelijdlng  a  provision  for 
Intetnational  court. 

4.    SSCXZTARIAT 

renslder  the   continuing   Secretariat, 
k  high-sounding  name  for  a  very  fa- 
Lefs  come  back  to  cur  country 
t.     Many,  many   times    It   occurs 
iie  result  of  a  political  ttim-over  the 
cttlaens   of   a   county   will   clean 
electing   an    entirely   new    board. 
t   the  county   Rovernment  go  to 
even  though  there  Is  a  brand 
» rd,  the  clerk  to  the  old  board  re- 
and  hla  stenographer,  that  girl  who 
about   the  files  and  the  reccrds. 
Job.    The  probate  Judge,  the  regis- 
the  tax  c  the  sheriff  (cer- 

of  them  I   >  .ue  in  cUVce.    By 

the  continuance  in  office  of  this  ad- 
personnel,  the  accumulated  ex- 
of  how  to  run  the  practical  affairs  of 
Is  retained  and  the  new  board. 
It  admiu  it  publicly  or  not. 


do  ran 
B  cause. 


ill 
h«r 


ample  OM  cf  what  the  oOce  crowd  knows. 
The  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations  are.  In 
a  manner  of  speaking,  the  county  clerk,  sher- 
iff, and  so  forth,  dressed  In  morning  coats  and 
wearing  spats  And  the  charter  la  so  written 
that,  barring  a  cataclysmic  world  political 
revolution,  the  turn-overs  with  the  Secre- 
tariat will  not  coincide  with  changes  In  the 
personnel  of  the  delegates. 

S.  social,    AJTD    KrONOMIC    cc^/Mcn. 

Every  good  pottae  cAear  knows  that  you 
can't  make  Mid  keep  •  conmunity  law-abid- 
ing by  means  of  a  strong  police  department 
alone.  The  solution  of  the  pr^'blem  of  crime 
requires  that  the  criminal  be  dealt  with 
firmly,  but,  even  more  than  that,  it  requires 
the  elimination  of  the  sources  from  which 
arise  the  inclination  to  commit  crime.  In 
other  words,  the  problem  of  crime  Is  the 
problem  of  crime  prevention;  and  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  prevention,  in  large  part.  Is  the 
problem  of  how  to  deal  with  men  and  cir- 
cumstances so  as  to  keep  the  child  from  l>e- 
coming  antisocial.  Hence,  the  best  adjunct 
any  police  department  can  have  for  the  long 
pull  IS  decent  hovising,  good  schools,  a.well- 
•upponed  park  and  recreational  program,  a 
decent  wage,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

ThU  being  so.  It  Is  not  difflcult  to  see  why 
those  in  charge  of  constructing  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  war  being  the  counterpart 
internationally  of  crime  locally.  Included  a 
social  and  economic  council  whose  duty  It 
will  be  to  study  world  conditions  and  try  to 
get  the  Jump  on  the  wars  of  tomorniw  by 
spotting  their  cau.«es  today  and  recom- 
mending measures  that  will  eliminate  them. 

S.    TatJSTZXSHIP    COUNCIL 

Now  for  the  trusteeship  commission. 
There  is  in  domestic  law  a  well-settled  doc- 
trine to  the  effect  that  the  state  Is  parens 
patriae  In  the  law  dictionary  it  says  that 
this  Latin  phrase  means:  The  state  Is  the 
parent  of  the  country;  has  the  power  of 
guardianship  over  persons  under  disabilities. 
It  is  a  useful  and  much-used  doctrine.  For 
exan>pie,  when  a  person  under  21  comes  Into 
the  ownership  of  property  and  its  manage- 
ment is  not  otherwise  taken  care  of,  organ- 
ised society,  acting  through  Its  probate  court, 
appointa  a  guardian  whose  duty  it  is  to  man- 
age the  minor's  property  until  he  bccomea 
21  In  other  words,  domestically  we  rec- 
ognize the  need  thut  Immaturity  and  inex- 
perience in  the  affairs  of  the  world  have  for 
help.  Thais  what  they  did  at  San  Fran- 
cisco In  regard  to  territories  inhabited  by 
peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves 
under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  Strong  nations  will  be  appointed 
to  handle  the  affairs  of  these  people,  subject 
to  the  super  f  the  trusteeship  ccuncU. 

The  annoui.  active  of  the  work  of  the 

trusteeship  couiiCil  and  its  triistee  nations 
!s  to  bring  the  peoples  of  the  trusteed  terri- 
tories to  a  point  where  they  will  be  self-gov- 
erning and  ultimately  Independent— that  is 
to  say,  as  Independent  as  any  people  can  te 
In  a  world  where  the  essential  IntcrdepeDd- 
cnce  of  all  people  everywhere  has  been  dam- 
onstrated. 

■VMMAaT 

When  a  surveyor  engineers  a  complicated 
piece  of  land  he  establishes  bench  marks 
which  he  uses  as  reference  points.  Whenever 
he  gets  into  dlfflculues  he  takes  a  sight  back 
at  one  of  these  points  and  his  situation  be- 
comes clarified.  That  Is  the  way  It  is  about 
understanding  the  United  Nations  Charter. 
'  :reat  olgaae  are:   General  Assembly. 

.'  Conaell.  International  Court,  sec- 
re:.iriat.  Social  and  Economic  Council,  Trtis- 
teeshlp  Council.  Know  what  they  are  set  up 
to  do,  and  pretty  nearly  ever  matter  of  im- 
portance can  be  understood  about  the  char- 
ter. For  example,  take  the  snarl  that  they 
got  Into  at  Ban  Francisco  about  trtisteeahips 
and  strategic  area*  m  trtisteed  territories. 
That  was  settled  by  placing  all  trusteeships 
Vnder  tbe  Trusteeship  Coimcll,  which  Itself 


was  under  the  General  Anembly.  except  the 
trusteeships  of  strategic  areas  which  are  to 
come  under  the  Security  Council.  This  la 
logical  and  understandable,  because  strategic 
areas  have  to  do  with  the  use  of  force,  and  the 
Security  Council  is  the  repository  of  the  use 
of  force 

Take  the  matter  of  the  International  bl'l 
of  rights  that  will  ultimately  be  worked  out. 
Wisely  they  did  not  try  to  work  It  out  while 
the  Conference  was  gclng  on.  They  want  It, 
when  written,  to  represent  the  Ideas  of  basic 
liberty  and  decency  that  are  ccmmon  to  the 
right-thinking  people  of  all  countries.  That 
Is  not  going  to  be  so  easy  when  you  consider 
the  different  social  systems,  environments, 
and  traditions  of  the  nations  that  make  up 
our  world.  When  written,  there  will  be  no 
teeth  In  the  International  bill  of  rights.  But 
It  Will  be  reported  to  the  General  Assembly, 
the  forum  of  public  opinion,  as  a  recom- 
mendation, will  there  be  dlsrussed,  and  In 
time  win  likely  be  accepted  by  member  na- 
tions that  do  not  have  bills  of  rights  as  parts 
of  their  systems  of  law,  as  our  own  Americsn 
Bill  of  Rights  is  a  part  of  our  Cc  n. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ll.__. one 

that  could  be  given  to  show  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  Charter's  six  great  organs  as  they 
are  above  described  constitute  about  BO  per- 
cent of  the  substance  of  the  document. 

One  final  word.  We  must  not  be  gadget- 
minded  about  world  peace  or  this  Charter. 
It  is  not  something  that,  when  wound  up. 
can  be  left  to  Itself  to  do  the  Job  which  we 
go  off  and  attend  to  our  personal  affairs. 
The  American  Constitution  was  •  t  such  a 
gadget  for  the  colonies.  It  was  the  Consti- 
tution, plus  the  earnest  endeavors  of  George 
Washington,  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the 
voters  that  made  of  the  new  United  Stales 
the  Nation  that  was  strong  enough  to  fight 
and  win  tbe  War  of  Scesslon  that  was  fought 
to  test  the  strength  of  the  Union,  that  made 
this  country  the  great  successful  Nation  that 
It  Is  today. 

Selfishness  snd  greed  have  not  been  abol- 
ished at  San  Francisco.  But  there  has  been 
written  a  document  which,  if  ratified  and 
supported  with  earneatneaa  and  real,  can 
keep  the  peace  when  the  tnerlUble  threaU  cf 
war  arise  acaln  in  the  future. 


Let  Then  Know  the  Truth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Standard-Star  of  New  Roche  lie.  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  has  published  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Let  Them  Know  the 
Truth."  I  asked  permission  of  the  House 
last  week  for  Its  insertion  in  the  Con- 
cREssioN.M.  Record: 

LTT  THCM    KNOW  TKZ   TatTTM 

If  we  are  to  have  world  peace  permanently 
we  can  find  no  better  basts  for  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  tolerance  among  the  nations 
of  the  world  than  complete  freedom  of  the 
press  and  an  absolutely  free  hand  in  the  col- 
lection and  distribution  of  accurate  news 
to  all  people. 

That  Is  why  we  are  especially  Interested 
In  a  resolution  recently  ad<^ted  by  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  Aaeoclation  following 
an  address  by  Wilbur  Forrest,  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  chairman  of  a  specUl 
committee  of  the  Americnn  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors,  which  girtUed  the  globe  in  a 
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survey  of  the  need  for  an  untrammeled 
press. 

Stressing  Mr.  Forrest's  plea  for  "a  true  and 
fair  picture  of  American  life  and  of  the 
alms  and  policies  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, "  as  contended  for  by  the  State 
Department  in  its  extremely  valuable  world- 
covering  broadcasts  and  news  distribution, 
the  State  publishers  adopted  unanimously 
this  resolution: 

"Resolved.  That  the  New  York  State  Pub- 
lishers Association  go  on  record  as  endorsing 
this  program,  as  being  an  essential  part  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  In  our  opinion  one 
of  the  most  constructive  steps  that  can  be 
taken  in  modern-day  diplomacy." 

But  over  snd  beyond  the  value  to  America 
that  we  should  let  other  nations  know  what 
we  are  and  what  we  seek,  there  is  the  in- 
herent need  for  countries  less  enlightened 
to  know  themselves.  A  particularly  good  ex- 
ample of  what  we  mean  by  this  can  be  found 
in  the  commendable  efforts  by  the  Columbia 
University  School  of  Journalism  In  establish- 
ment In  1943  of  the  Chinese  Post-Graduate 
School  of  Journalism   In  Chungking. 

Under  trying  war  conditions,  traveling 
without  convoy  protection  by  freighter  for 
50  days,  over  the  "hump"  without  guns,  brave 
Americans  flew  to  establish  In  far-off  China 
this  little  branch  of  a  great  American  uni- 
versity. And  in  Its  2  years  the  school  has 
already  processed  63  young  Chinese  men  and 
women  in  the  art  of  objective  reporting,  dedi- 
cated to  the  principle  that  where  people 
know  the  truth  they  will  find  liberty.  Dif- 
ficulties were  almost  prohibitive:  even  the 
small  school  newspaper  published  In  English 
was  hand -set  by  compositors  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write  English.  There  was 
the  native  Chinese  shyness.  IxJth  upon  the 
part  of  students  and  public  officials,  to  over- 
come; there  was  the  age-old  inability  to  un- 
derstand that  truth  must  be  ungarnlshed 
to  l)e  really  palatable. 

If  we  can  establish  such  an  Institution 
In  China  we  can  do  It  In  Iraq  and  In  Indo- 
nesia and  In  Ecuador  and  anywhere  else 
that  modern  Journalism  Is  lacking.  By  so 
doing,  we  are  confident,  there  will  come  not 
only  a  better  understanding  of  America  and 
Its  unselfish  missionary  spirit,  but  also  a 
far  more  valuable  contribution  to  the  peo- 
ple of  these  nations  And  from  It  all  will  In 
time  arise  the  only  sound  base  upon  which 
permanent  peace  can  rest,  better  understand- 
ing and  a  more  tolerant  attitude  toward 
those  who  now  seem  foreign. 


We  Have  One  Chance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu- 
natelj',  our  relationship  with  Russia  have 
been  hand-made  for  those  who  wish  to 
continuously  discuss  the  next  war. 

There  is,  of  course,  between  ourselves 
and  the  great  nation  of  Central  Europe 
and  Asia  vast  chasms.  'We  do  not  speak 
the  same  language.  Our  economics  are 
vastly  different.  In  many  ways  our  racial 
stocks  difler.  Russia  is  at  least  60  per- 
cent oriental-minded  while  we  are  occi- 
dental. We  have  vastly  different  re- 
ligions and  ethical  convictions. 

Certainly  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  be 
firm  and  insist  upon  the  building  of  the 
United  Nations  into  a  functioning  body. 


In  this  connection,  I  am  including  an 
editorial  from  the  Wenatchee  Daily 
World,  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  which  indi- 
cates the  direction  in  which  some  of  our 
thinking  is  going: 

WX    HAVX    ONE    CHANCX 

Any  day  for  the  past  2  months  you  would 
have  had  to  be  deaf  not  to  hear  thi-  talk 
about  a  war  with  Russia.  We  should  not  pasa 
this  talk  off  lightly  because  It  represents  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  we  should  try  to  set  ourselves 
straight  on  at  least  a  few  basic  points. 

Some  people  say  that  England  Is  "tigaln" 
trying  to  Involve  us  in  trouble  which  is  not 
really  our  business.  These' people  believe  the 
Russian  attempt  to  cut  the  British  lifeline 
In  the  Middle  East  is  a  strictly  Russian- 
British  matter:  and  that,  since  the  British 
Commonwealth  came  cut  of  this  war  as  a 
rather  shaky  affair  anyhow,  it  Is  not  even 
very  Interesting  which  power  Is  going  ^o  ap- 
ply the  coup  de  grace. 

This  Is  faulty  and  dangerous  reasDnlng. 
One  need  not  even  go  back  to  Wlllkie  s  One 
World  concept  to  understand  how  faulty  it 
Is.  If  Russia  cuts  the  British  lifeline  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Commonwealth  will  disap- 
pear as  a  first  rate  power.  Only  two  of  the 
current  Big  Three  will  remain. 

Considering  the  history  of  the  last  2.000 
years,  one  need  not  be  a  prophet  to  predict 
that  the  survivors  will  start  trading  blows 
sooner  or  later,  probably  sooner,  to  establish 
which  one  will  run  the  world.  This  Is  par- 
ticularly likely  in  the  case  of  powers  like  the 
United  States  and  the  U.  S.  S.  R..  since  they 
are  bound  to  get  into  each  other's  hair,  not 
only  for  political  but  on  Ideological  grounds. 

All  considered,  the  United  States  stands  to 
lose  such  a  war. 

About  75  percent  of  the  earths  surface  Is 
water  The  greater  part  of  the  remaining 
25  percent,  four-fifths  In  actual  fact,  con- 
sists of  the  continents  of  Eurcpe.  Asia,  and 
Africa.  The  great  geographer  Halforti  Mac- 
Kinder  called  It  the  "world  Island."  Russia 
already  sits  astride  the  largest  contiguous 
land  area  on  the  world  island.  With  the 
British  Commonwealth  out  of  the  running, 
Russia  would  soon  dominate  all  of  it.  The 
trouble  Is  now,  that  compared  with  the 
world  Island,  the  American  continents  are 
not  much  more  than  satellite  Islands,  Islands 
that  could  be  outproduced  and  outfought  by 
an  organized  world  Island  with  comparative 
ease. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  simply 
that  the  United  States,  facing  one  giant  com- 
petitor In  the  fight  for  survival,  would  have 
to  start  amassing  power.  It  would  probably 
begin  by  trying  to  organize  all  American 
Nations  Into  one  bloc,  from  Canada  to  south- 
ernmost South  America,  and  that  would  In 
turn  revive  the  cry  of  Yank  imperialism  and 
set  off  a  first-rate  batch  of  little  wars.  As 
the  consolidation  of  the  Americas  would  be 
only  a  first  step,  it  easly  follows  that  we 
would  soon  be  on  the  way  to  a  conrtagratlon 
in  which  we  would  be  not  only  a  party,  but 
the  most,  important  party. 

All  of  which  must  show  that  we  have 
a  definite  stake  in  the  Fecurity  of  Britain, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not. 

There  is  another  problem,  however.  Sup- 
posing we  went  to  war  with  Russia — now. 
And  let  us  assume  that  we  defeat  Russia. 
What  then? 

A  defeated  Russia  is  still  an  existing 
Russia,  a  giant  of  180,000,000  people  with  a 
majority  of  fanatic  nationalists  who  would 
never  forget  their  defeat  by  powers  which 
they  have  been  told  for  30  years  have  always 
been  anxious  to  cut  Russia's  throat.  And 
Allied  military  government  over  this  great 
land  mass  and  these  people,  people  of  whom 
only  those  over  40  know  anything  but  com- 
munism? 

Otir  military  government  is  not  even  suc- 
cessful over  tiny  Bavaria  I 


Surely,  we  could  cut  Russia  down  to  Its 
original  size,  but  in  that  case  we  would  face 
the  identical  situation  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with,  a  second  time  in  20  years. 

In  short,  a  war  with  Russia  would  not 
settle  anything.  It  would  be  the  most  futile 
war  ever  waged  and  the  most  costly. 

Where  then  Is  the  out? 

There  is  only  one  way.  No  i>eople  on  earth 
want  further  war.  at  least  not  untU  they 
have  recovered  from  that  holocaust  Just 
ended.  That  could  mean  five  more  years 
of  peace,  of  a  peace  resembling  a  mad  dance 
on  a  volcano,  but  a  peace  of  soru,  neverthe- 
less. These  5  years  are  our  chance,  human- 
ity's chance.  They  might  be  sufficient  to 
build  the  United  Nations  Organization  into 
a  workable,  functioning  body. 

Admittedly  this  is  a  slim  chance.  But 
it  is  the  only  one  we  have. 


REA's  Contribution  to  the  National 
Welfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  offer  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
formative address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Claude  R.  Wickard,  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Association  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  Tuesday,  March  5.  1946. 

The  address,  well  worth  reading.  Is  as 
follows : 

I  am  most  happy  to  attend  this,  -the  first 
peacetime  convention  of  the  National  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative  Assoclstlon.  It  affords 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  united 
action  for  service  to  the  Nation  Is  pouslble 
In  peace  as  In  war. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  high 
purposes  which  are  being  served  by  the  fine 
program  you  have  arranged  for  this  con- 
vention. Each  of  us  will  draw  Inspiration 
and  encouragement  from  our  association 
here.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  return  to 
our  daily  tasks  strengthened  in  our  determi- 
nation that  no  obstacles  shall  be  allowed  to 
stand  between  us  and  the  major  objectives 
of  the  rural  electrification  program,  and  ol 
Insuring  that  the  program  shall  make  Its 
maximum  contribution  to  the  national  wel- 
fare. 

It  would  be  splendid  if  It  were  possible  for 
all  cf  us  In  the  Washington  office  of  REA 
to  become  personally  acquainted  with  you 
people  who  have  the  responsibility  of  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  REA  cooperatives.  I 
know  we  would  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  your  problems.  We  would  more 
deeply  appreciate  the  sacrifices  you  h^ve 
made  in  order  that  your  cooperative  might 
better  serve  your  consumers  and  those  who 
will  become  your  consumers.  I  have  heard 
many  cooperative  officials  tell  of  the  Joyful 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  rural  people,  and 
of  the  outpourings  of  gratitude,  when  the 
REA  lines  are  first  energized.  Many  of  you 
have  told  me  that  gratification  over  the 
knowledge  that  you  are  helping  to  bring 
greater  happiness  into  the  lives  of  rtiral  peo- 
ple compensates  for  yotir  personal  sacrifices 
and  the  disappointment  you  feci  because  of 
your  InabUity  to  extend  REA  service  as  rap- 
Idly  as  It  Is  -needed  and  wanted.  There  is 
no  question  In  my  mind  but  that  «e  in  the 
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will  note  that  I  said  "even  more  im- 
I  Mid   that   advisedly,   becatue   I 
never  worked  with  a  group  of  people 
•  batter  esprit  de  corps  or  more 
to  tlMir  Work   than   has  the  RSA 
I  In  the  Washington  offlce.     I  won- 
rb«thcr  there  la  a  harder  working  group 
out  of  the  Government.     I  was  espe- 
Imprsssed  by  the  way  the  entire  staff 
to  keep  the  program  going  during 
•cent  move  from  St.  Louis  to  Wiwhlnt;- 
dasplte    personal    Inconveniences    and 
hardships.     Incidentally.  1  want  to  say 
we  In  REA  received  fullest  cooperation 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  the 
of  cur  move  from  St    Louis  and  that 
re  now  happily  situated  In  the  Depart- 
As  I  become  better  acquainted  with 
RBA  personnel  I  realise  that  such  de- 
to  a  program  can  only  spring  from 
vlcUon  that  worth-while  things  are  be- 
Mcumpllshed  daily  and  that  much  more 
rwMtna  to  be  d<me.     I  consider   it  a 
privilege  and  a  great  honor  to  be  at 
head  of  such  a  fine  organization. 
Comprehension  of  the  broader  aspects  of 
elertriflcation.  in  terms  of  lU  benefits 
wfaole  nation  as  well  as  to  agriculture 
the   rural   community,   cannot   fall    to 
enthusiasm  among  those  who  have 
la  it      I  think  this  is  the  explanation 
nhat    baa    been    called    the    RKA    spirit 
to  dlacuas  aome  of  these  things  bnefly 
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ion't  believe  anyone  who  is  acquainted 

the   facu   will   dispute   my   statemeut 

electricity  Is  doing  more  to  make  rural 

happier  than  anything  else.     I  also 

It  to  doing  more  than  anything  alsc 

I  ake   the   drudgery   out    of    rural    hoaaaa 

out  of  the  lives  of  farm  people,  partlcu- 

farm  wives  whose  lot  has  been  notori- 

bad.     More  profitable  farmiuK  methocta 

aade  possible  by  use  of  electrical  equip- 

at  various  farm  tMks.     Blertricttv   is 

mral    life    iMaltbler    by    providing 

year-round  diets  through  food  prseer- 

and  more  sanitary  handling  of  food 

on  the  farm.     I  need  not  describe 

how   electricity   is   essential    In   the 

Izatton  of  rural  churches  and  schools 

other  community   center*,   and    in   at- 

_  to  rural  areas  small  industnee  which 

a  maans  of  supplementing  Incomes  of 

pMfile. 

lo  not  want  anyone  to  get  the  Idea  that 
th>nk  electricity  will  cure   all  the  ills  of 
ire      But  I  know  of  no  single  force 
Is    more    powerful    in   promoting   tht 
kind  of  farming',  in  keeping  the  Na- 
agTlculture  on  a  »ound  basis  and  In 
ng   the   rural   community  as  a  good 
lu  which  to  live  and  tnjoy  lift.    TlJla 
It  IrtKm  grows  out  of  my  lifetime  axperu 
tn  agriculture  as  a  dirt  farmer,  as  an 
itaer  of  rural  cooperative^,  at  one  who 
dented   central -station   electric   »efvtef 
;  aars  and  who  now  has  Rlt.v  •  by 

and  as  one  who  haa  s»n<<i  .oral 

In  agriculture 
I  ound  agriculture  and  •  h»ppy  rural  peo- 
n  be  powerfxii  fact«M  in  atabiumng  the 
•toaemlcally,  ■cciaUy.  and  polutcallv 
de^llRttil  •ffrtctilturt  praaagaa  a  decadent 
That  has  been  damonstrated  over 
over    again    In    the    world's    history. 
Waahlngton  knew  it,    80  did  Thomas 
The  latter  believed  that  this  N«- 
future   wa#   whtUly   dependant   on    a 
and  prograaslve  rural  people     Ha  was 
t(X  many  better  farming  mathodi 
country     What  great  use  he  would 
made  of  electricity  as  wa  know  It. 

•ntira  MMlea  hMMftti  whan  agrtcul- 

la  prospatoui.    Aa  a  matur  of  fact,  it 

In^possible  for  the  reat  of  the  Nation  to 

prosperity  for  a  prolonged  period  un* 
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•grteultiva  has  buying  power.  The  con- 
of  tba  city  gain  every  Ume  a  farmer 
ftads  a  mora  elDdant  method  of  production 
or  a  way  of  placing  a  better  product  on  the 
market. 

It  u  a  well-known  socloloirtcal  fact  that 
the  great  cities  of  any  nation  constantly 
draw  upon  the  rural  population  for  new 
blood  and  nrw  vigor.  Far  this  reason  our 
great  tu'ban  canters  benefit  when  rural  com- 
munlUes  are  composed  of  happy,  healthy, 
progresalvc.  and  vigorous  people.  Such  a 
rural  populaUon  Is  the  beat  mainstay  1  know 
for  domestic  tranquillity  and  the  preservation 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
Rural  electrification  offers  the  greatest  aid 
toward  that  kind  of  rural  population. 

I  have  no  fear  for  t  he  future  at  our  program 
so  long  as  we  keep  before  us  and  before  the 
1  I*. ion  this  picture  of  rural  Amarics  being 
luted  to  new  heighu  of  hanplncas  and  se- 
curity by  lural  electrification.  It  is  import- 
ant that  we  measure  our  accomplishments  In 
terms  of  miles  of  lines  built,  lumber  of  con- 
aumers  connected,  number  of  kilowatt  hours 
<*on&umed.  k.id  number  of  dollars  paid  on  In- 
datotartnasB.  I  do  not  for  a  minute  want  to 
mlrilmtue  such  maaauraa  of  aeeompilshments 
But  they  are  Important  only  k>ecause  they 
denote  progress  toward  making  rural  lllie 
happ:er  and  more  prosperous  and  oiu  Nstion 
stronger  and  more  secure. 

This  hrtngs  tne  to  some  of  the  things  which 
I  l)elleve  must  now  receive  our  undivided  at- 
tent  on  If  we  are  to  attain  our  major  ob- 
jectives We  are  coming  Into  a  period  when 
all'  members  of  the  RKA  family  wUI  need  to 
draw  upon  one  another  fcr  inspiration,  cour- 
age and  vitality.  The  demands  of  a  new  day 
are  upon  us.  Six  million  rural  famUies  are 
Ft  ill  awaiting  the  benefits  of  our  program. 
Since  most  of  them  live  In  the  leas  densely 
tattied  sectlon.s  of  the  country,  the  hardest 
part  of  the  rural  electrification  job  Uea  ahead 
of  ua. 

We  are  facing  a  bolder  and  perhaps  a  more 
desperate  oppoaltioo  from  private  utilities  at 
this  time  than  RZA  has  ever  before  expert- 
ancsd  This  opposition  extends  from  craam- 
akimmln.;  spite  lines  activities  In  areas  laid 
out  for  development  by  cooperatives  to  the 
maintaining  of  a  strong  lobby  In  Washing- 
ton. A  Nation-wide  advertising  campaign  in 
the  weekly  and  dally  press,  in  nationally  clr- 
culatad  magaitiias  and  on  the  radio  networks 
Is  taalBC  canlad  out.  Sute  legislatures  and 
regtUatory  bodlea,  as  well  as  the  Mattoaal 
OoBgram.  are  balng  flooded  with  utility  pro- 
poaals  for  various  restrictive  measures  to  be 
applied  to  the  REA  profram 

We  In  the  RIA  have  only  one  recourse  In 
combating  the  daatruetlve  efforts  of  the 
utUitiea.  We  cannot  oaa  their  unfair  tac- 
tlca.  W*  must  raly  on  our  trut  trlmda  In 
Ctaipaaa  and  tn  farm  organlaaMeaa.  But 
w."  cau  only  be  assured  of  this  support  It  wa 
llrat  aisure  ouraalvaa  of  the  overwhelraltw 
aupport  of  rural  people  We  have  got  to  gat 
down  to  graas-rocu  planning  and  «i|MiUM^ 
If  our  prtigram  Is  to  go  forward. 

The  Ant  nacaeaary  atap  H  to  plan  tor  com- 
Plata  araa  eovarai*.  Wa  eaanot  afford  tn 
lull  ouraalvaa  into  complacent  disregard  of 
the  needs  and  r'ghu  of  the  pejple  who  want 
RBA  sarvica.  Tha  cooparative  that  cannt>t 
ofier  apaclAc  propi^saU  tor  eitsudUig  service 
Into  thinaar  territories  will  be  at  a  distinct 
dtaadvtntage  in  marshaling  pufeUg  tt^ion 
la  luppurt  of  Its  program,  aa  oppowd  to 
power  company  eraan^-skimmiug  Proa- 
pactlve  oonsumara  %ho  have  not  been  signed 
up  by  a  cooperative,  and  given  every  assur- 
ance that  It  wUl  build  lines  to  reach  them  aa 
quickly  aa  poaslble.  may  be  perauadcd  to 
take  service  fnua  a  power  company  spite 
line  which  would  wreck  the  ciH>perative's 
program.  In  aome  sectlona  of  tha  country, 
algned-up  members  of  cooperatives  have  al- 
raady  baan  won  over  by  power  companies 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  cooparauvaa 
to  give  them  this  assurance.  Rural  people 
Who  are  tempted  to  yield  to  any  ktod  of 


power  company  offer  which  would  disrupt  a 
cooparatlve's  plans  for  area  ccvorage  service 
alMOM  be  kept  constantly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  by  so  doing  they  may  bt  responsible  for 
making  It  Impossible  for  many  of  their  neigh- 
bors to  get  electricity. 

I  must  tell  you  that  some  REA  supporters 
in  Congress  are  t>ecoming  critical  of  soma 
RKA  cooperative  oOelala  who  are  unwilling 
to  help  extend  to  others  the  benefits  of  the 
RBA  program  which  they  themfelvw  enjcy. 
Soma  cooperative  oOcials  m"».y  think  that 
area  coverage  and  sound  financial  policy  are 
Incompatible.  I  do  not  think  this  Is  trtie  If 
full  advantage  la  taken  of  the  more  favorable 
loan  term-*  the  lowar  power  costs  and  the 
Incraaaed  kw  -hr  coaaumptlon  per  U9er.  I 
am  afraid  our  cooperatives  would  have  to 
look  pretty  hard  for  an  excuse  that  would 
Justify  them.  In  the  eyes  of  some  cf  our  sup- 
porters m  Congress,  in  sentencing  people 
entitled  to  RKA  service  to  remain  In  darkness. 
It  la  unthinkable  that  areas  which  can  be 
sarvad  should  become  dark  spots  in  our  rural 
economy,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 

More  of  the  cooperatives  may  expect  power 
company  offers  to  pxirchase  their  propertie.- 
If  splte-llne  activities  are  not  successful  In 
wrecking  them  This  kind  o.  activity  will  be 
especially  pronounced  wherever  there  are 
pro^MCts  of  low-cost  public  power  for  dis- 
tribution, unless  the  power  companies  can 
get  control  of  tha  power  at  Its  cource  through 
control  of  transmission  facilities. 

The  power  company  seeking  to  buy  out 
a  cooperative,  or  to  stage  a  splte-line  raid  on 
Its  unserved  membership,  usualy  has  a  lot 
of  deceptive  arguments  and  tricks.  Some- 
times tiiey  hold  out  the  bslt  of  chespor  rates 
or  lower  mluimums.  Sometimes  they  fright- 
en people  about  their  going  into  debt.  They 
erect  a  few  lines  In  strategic  places  by  the 
way  of  proving  they  can  serve  people  imme- 
dlsiely.  But  they  neglect  to  say  they  are 
In  business  for  just  one  purpose,  and  that  is 
lo  obtain  profits  from  consumers'  power  bills 

Above  all,  we  have  to  show  rural  pec  pie 
that  the  R£A  cooperative  Is  not  Just  another 
public  utUlty.  but  that  It  Is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganisation created  for  the  piupcse  of  pro- 
viding the  beet  poaaible  service  at  the  lowest 
coat.  The  right  to  obtain  seivice  from  an 
organization  of  that  kind  should  be  valued 
highly  by  any  Informed  and  rei.souable  per- 
son. Cooperative  mea.bers  should  be  per- 
suaded to  weigh  Its  vslue  again&t  any  tem- 
porary benefiu  which  might  be  cJIered  tham 
by  a  power  company  that  allo^is  lu  cu&toman 
no  voice  whatever  In  the  fixing  of  rates  and 
other  matters. 

We  are  faced  with  tha  abaolute  necessity 
of  carymg  the  REA  message  to  rural  people, 
to  busineaamen.  and  to  publlc-splr.ted  groups 
everywhere.  E\'ery  cooperative  »hould  niflke 
a  special  effort  to  get  its  own  story  scroti 
In  Its  own  territory  — the  »tury  of  its  suc- 
cesses. Its  services  to  the  community  Its 
problems.  This  tn  turn  would  help  us  to 
rapal  the  attacks  on  our  program  along  the 
national  front 

f9t  asample.  I  believe  fewer  people  would 
be  muled  by  power-compauy  agitation  for 
a  prohibition  against  RKA  generating  «i;d 
traosmiaalon  loans  If  the  needs  and  the  mean- 
ing «t  our  prvfram  were  mora  widely  uudrr* 
Mood. 

There  are  two  prime  requirement*  for  n 
ruml  electrification  pr»  gram  which  will  be  oi 
mnat  benefit  to  rural  i>n>p'e  which  will  imike 
tba  maximum  contribution  to  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Ptrat,  line*  must  be  built  to  reach 
every  potential  consomer.  Sectind,  our  dis- 
tribution cooperatives  must  be  able  to  supply 
power  In  sufficient  quantities  and  at  low 
enough  rates  to  encourage  maximum  con- 
stimptlon  Just  turning  on  the  lights  Is  ru5t 
rural  electnAcntion.  The  farm  family  muat 
be  encouraged  to  usa  avary  place  of  elaetrteal 
aqulpmant  that  can  poaalbiy  add  to  efficiency 
of  prtiductlon  and  greater  form  profits  This 
can  be  done  only  if  the  cooperative  can  offer 
rates  its  consumers  can  afford  to  pay  tor  such 
aarvlcea. 
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REA  is  not  Interested  In  making  generating 
and  transmission  loans  merely  for  the  sake 
cf  adding  to  our  Investment.  We  are  inter- 
ested only  In  helping  the  cooperatives  gain 
access  to  all  the  power  they  need  at  renson- 
cble  rates.  We  can  prove  by  the  record  that 
the  savings  to  rural  people  on  power  costs 
as  a  direct  result  of  such  loans  will  ulti- 
mately exceed  many  times  over  the  amounts 
loaned  by  RE.\  for  generating  and  trans- 
mission facilities.  They  have  proved  a  very 
sound  type  of  investment  In  the  returns  al- 
ready yielded  I  firmly  believe  that  rural 
people  should  have  the  right  to  use  any  fair 
and  honest  means  of  getting  the  power  they 
need  at  reasonable  rates.  Excessive  power 
costs  in  any  locality  serlcusly  retard  the 
beneficent  effects  of  rural  electrification. 

May  I  repeat  to  you  the  last  two  sentences 
of  a  talk  I  made  at  Grand  Fortes,  N.  Dak.,  last 
November  7:  "There  is  one  thing  of  which 
I  am  positive — one  thing  which  I  hope  Is 
realized  by  every  REA  consumer,  every  pros- 
pective REA  consumer,  and.  in  addition,  every 
rural  consumer  of  private  utility  power— 
and  that  is  that  we.  In  REA.  must  never  be 
deprived  of  the  authority  to  finance  coopera- 
tive generating  and  transmission  facilities 
for  the  benefit  of  rural  people.  If  rural  peo- 
ple lose  this  opportunity  they  will  lose  their 
most  potent  defense  weapon  against  those 
who  In  the  past  have  always  charged  for  elec- 
tricity all  that  the  traffic  would  bear." 

The  fight  that  we  are  in  now.  the  battles 
that  are  ahead,  the  problems  that  must  be 
solved,  the  great  objectives  yet  to  be  reached, 
call  for  more  courage,  more  determination, 
more  hard  work  and  more  unselfish  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  every  one  of  us. 

The  REA  program  offers  a  new  and  unique 
approach  to  the  objective  of  making  the 
Government  of  maximum  aid  to  its  citizens 
with  a  minimum  of  direct  supervision.  As 
I  see  it.  through  the  REA  the  Government 
is  lending  money  for  an  enterprise  which  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  welfare  of 
its  people.  In  order  to  see  that  the  loan  Is 
repaid  and  that  the  people  get  the  maximum 
benefit  from  the  program  the  Government, 
through  the  REA.  extends  certain  technical 
assistance.  But  the  business  management 
and  the  policies  of  the  operating  organization 
are  governed  by  the  users  of  Its  service.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  this  is  democracy  at  its 
best.  You  and  I  want  It  to  be  more  and  more 
successful  and  more  and  more  satisfying. 
It  is  our  ambition  to  be  of  the  greatest  aid 
to  you  In  your  heavy  responsibilities  with  the 
least  participation  In  the  management  of 
your  affairs.  We  pledge  to  you  our  efforts 
to  cooperate  In  any  way  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  REA  pic^ram  will  make  lt.<»  maxi- 
mum contribution  to  the  national  welfare. 


When  the  Floodfates  Open 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NIW    YOtK 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRBSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  14.  1946 

Mr,  OAMBLE.  Mi .  Sponkcr.  last  week 
p(imls.sion  wns  munlrd  by  tlio  HoU'^e  for 
thp  InserUon  In  thr  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  tlie  editorial  entllled  "When  the 
Floodgates  Open."  published  In  the  New 
Rochellc  (N.  Y,)  Standard-Star: 

WHEN  THK  rtOODOATCS  OPKN 

Chester  B.iwles,  Director  of  Econnmic 
StabtUration,  hn»  predicted  In  the  most 
optimistic  vein  he  has  displayed  In  many 
months,  that  there  will  shortly  be  "the  great- 
a«t  fiood  cf  goods  this  great  Nation  has  ever 
aaan  "  We  nstume  that  he  means  the  great- 
aat  peacetime  flow  of  cjmmodlties.  for  cer- 


tainly we  expect  no  such  output  as  marked 
our  war  effort  in  industry. 

There  will  be  some  citizens  who  will  credit 
this  flood  of  production  to  the  administra- 
tion's wage-price  policy;  there  will  be  many 
others  who  will  believe  staunchly  and  argu- 
mentatlvely  that  this  production  has  been 
reached  in  spite  of  the  policies  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Bowles  and  President  Truman. 

We  doubt  if  there  is  any  great  purpose  to 
be  served  in  searching  for  the  cause  of  this 
good  fortune  ahead.  For  our  part,  if  we  were 
asked  who  should  get  the  credit,  we  would 
be  strongly  of  the  opinion  it  should  go  to 
American  industry  Itself,  to  the  leaders  who 
have  planned  wisely  despite  discouragement 
and  handicaps  from  Washington,  and  to  the 
workers  who  have  not  struck,  because  of  their 
knowledge  that  production  must  come  before 
we  can  defeat  inflitlon  and  higher  prices. 

Proof  of  this  contention  lies  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  bulge-in-the-line  policy  to 
which  the  administration  was  finally  driven. 
Against  their  earlier  fixed  policies,  the  ad- 
ministration's reconversion  leaders  have  been 
forced  to  give  way  in  so  many  instances  that 
the  exception  now  becomes  the  rule.  Pro- 
duction simply  could  not  be  guaranteed  un- 
til prices  were  lifted  sufficiently  to  offset  the 
higher  costs  brought  about  by  increased 
wages  and  prices  of  materials. 

But  who  or  what  or  why  isn't  so  important 
now;  what  Is  paramount  Is  that  the  flood- 
gates of  production  are  about  to  open  wide. 


A  New  Dark  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
much  impressed  with  the  column  by 
Dorothy  Thompson  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  It  is  a  piessi- 
mistic  article,  but  there  is  much  in  it  to 
provoke  thoupht  amonp  those  who  feel 
that  we  Americans  should  be  taking  an 
active  lead  in  promoting  a  lasting  peace. 

Certainly,  our  heritage  should  Rive  us 
the  capacity  for  doing  this,  and  I  com- 
mend rcadinR  of  this  article  to  every 
thoughtful  person: 

ON  THt  RECORD 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

One  of  my  colleagues  Inquired  wonderlngly 
in  a  cv>luinn  the  other  day,  "Is  It  pos»lble  tltat 
we  may  be  drifting  Into  a  new  DArk  At**?" 

I  Buppof^e  the  poviple  around  the  year  400 
^era  asking  the  same  question,  tor  it  is  char- 
acteristic thnt  wo  cannot  read  the  meaning 
of  our  times  utuil  It  nffccu  us.  Intimately 
and  p.Tsonnlly 

We  are  In  u  new  Dark  Agen,  We  are  In  It 
up  to  the  neck.  The  question  Is  whether 
there  are  sufnclent  remnants  of  civilization 
loft  to  re-crente  order  and  security  or  whether 
the  nnnrchy  that  has  swallowed  mnat  of 
clvlllratlon  already  will  become  universal,  to 
the  point  where  the  whole  world  Is  given  over 
to  armed  gangs,  and  no  man's  property  or 
life  is  safe  anywhere  on  the  globe. 

Technology  Is  not  civilization,  nor  Is  sci- 
ence necessarily  Its  handmaid.  Automobiles, 
gadgets,  and  atom  bombs  are  not  civillratlon. 
Tlie  night  of  the  twentieth  century  Dark 
Ages  is  noisy  with  the  whlrrlngs  of  m.ichlnes; 
human  Ingenuity  has  reached  a  Himalaya 
peak  of  achievement.  But  mankind  is  In  the 
depths  of  horror  ond  despair,  and  every  new 


Invention  glares  at  him  with  the  terrifying 
visage  of  a  Frankenstein  destroyer. 

Civilization  is  social  Integration;  It  Is  a 
system  of  rights  and  obligations  so  universally 
accepted  that  men  take  it  for  granted.  It  is  a 
complex  of  codes  and  standards,  written  or 
unwTltten.  within  which  persons  are  con- 
scious of  a  continuity  with  the  past  and  a 
prospect  of  the  future:  a  condition  In  which 
men  know  what  they  may  legitimately  expect 
as  the  result  of  certain  actions  and  on  what 
support  they  may  legitimately  depend.  Civll- 
llzatton  is  the  rule  of  law,  and  law  Is  but  the 
codification  of  standards.  To  live  In  civilisa- 
tion is  to  live  In  a  society  where  actions  are 
referred  to  standards.  The  absence  of  stand- 
ards Ls  barbarism,  and  barbarism  Is  the  de- 
scription of  our  world — In  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  every  part  of  it. 

We  have  just  gone  through  a  world  war  in 
which,  for  the  first  time  In  centuries,  no 
limits  were  placed  on  its  objectives  or  upon 
the  manner  of  waging  It.  Unquestioned  even 
was  the  very  concept  of  total  war.  During 
it  the  prospective  victors  made  a  series  of 
agreements,  the  chief  characteristic  of  which 
was  the  total  absence  of  any  Justification 
whatsoever   In   reason. 

A  frontier  Is  drawn  here  according  to  eth- 
nographical principles  and  there  In  defiance 
of  all  ethnographical  principles;  reparations 
are  collected  from  ally  and  conquered  enemy 
alike,  and  In  the  form  of  pure  and  simple 
loot,  of  individual  persons,  and  even  by  and 
for  individual  persons  and  firms.  Not  only 
nations  but  whole  social  classes  are  hunted 
as  Fascists  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
their  individual  allegiances;  millions  are  for- 
cibly uprooted  from  ancestral  homes  and 
lands,  and  jammed  In  concentration  camps  or 
set  wandering  without  sustenance  or  destina- 
tion. 

Governments  are  created  by  leaders  of 
armed  gangs,  and  are  thereafter  maintained 
by  private  armies;  like  the  Landsknechte  of 
the  Middle  Ages;  diplomacy  lakes  the  form 
of  expletives  hurled  from  public  platforms  or 
through  the  private  press  of  self-appointed 
fuehrers  governing  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men  by  pure  whim. 

Strikes  are  called,  entailing  cruel  depriva- 
tions for  tens  of  thousands  and  suddenly 
ended  because  its  leaders  become  suspicious 
of  each  other's  ambitions:  a  lalxjr-leader 
member  of  a  city  government  threatens  to 
paralyze  a  metropolis  to  achieve  a  political 
decision:  organized  mobs  seek  to  Influence 
the  most  important  policies  by  chanting 
slogaiis  In  the  streets. 

A  traitor  to  his  oath  of  cltleenshlp  claims 
a  higher  loyalty  to  another  state;  a  labor 
leader  sentenced  for  contempt  of  court  Is 
hailed  as  a  martyr  and  prntes  for  his  photo- 
graph: great  compam  it  networks  of 
agents  within  our  Ci  ut  to  work  for 
private  ends.  A  world  organisation  Is 
launched  m  the  atnio.<iphere  of  a  night  club, 
and  greeted  with  rapture,  although  It  con- 
tains neither  the  Ingredients  for  creating,  ad- 
judicating, or  enforcing  equal  law 

Great  armies  are  dubanded  In  raaponaa  to 
public  clamor  before  the  alms  for  arhtoh  tba 
dead  peruhed  ate  even  tn  sight. 

At  the  end  of  a  V>^<~<>''1<''*  war  It  ta  propoaad 
to  hold  a  peace  ce  in  secret,  pre- 

sumably because  li..  i><t,vJtlatlons  oould  not 
bear  the  light  of  day. 

In  a  barbarous  world  the  barbaric  are  beat 
fitted  to  aurvtve,  as  tha  savaga  aiona  ean 
survive  In  the  jungle  Civlllxatlon  baa  al- 
ready cnpltuated  tu  barbanim  by  default  of 
lU  own  standards.  It  will  capitulate  (urthar. 
for  It  haa  loit  Its  morale.  I.  e..  ii»  moralMy. 
Tliat  the  morality  and  the  civilisation  sur- 
vive In  millions  cf  Individual  pcraotu  is  be- 
side the  point.  It  Is  they  who  are  the  out- 
casts of  the  age,  not  Its  directors,  and  even 
they  are  without  the  «lli  to  raaponslblUty 
and  control. 

As  In  that  other  Dark  Ages,  they  are  fleeing 
Into  Ivory  towers,  feeling  themselves  helplaaa 
to  be  more  than  chroniclers  and  observers  of 
the  disintegrating  age. 
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.  RYTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

^tend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  article 

)r.  Raphael  Lemkin  appearinK  in  the 

ch    UK6    edition    of   the    American 

entitled  "Genocide." 

Raphael  Lemkin.  eminent  Polish 

and  author  of  many  books  and 

cles  published  in  several  languages, 

4dviser  on  foreign  affairs  to  the  War 

ent.    In  his  recent   book.  Axis 

in  Occupied  Europe.  Dr.   Lemkin 

concepts  Included  in  the  In- 

of  German  war  criminal.";  at 

Nuremberg  trials,  where  he  served 

,he  staff  of  the  United  States  Chief  cf 

for  Prosecution  of  Criminality. 

Gettocids 
(By  Raphael   Lemkin) 
last   war   hta   focused   our   attention 
the  phenomenon  of  the  destruction  of 
populations — of  national,  racial,  and 
;ious  groups — both  biologically  and  cui- 
The  German  practices,  especially  in 
course  of  occupation,  are  too  well  known, 
goncral    plan    was    to    win    the    peace 
the  war  be  lost,  and  that  goal  could 
been    achieved    through    successfully 
the  political  and  deniographic  in- 
ips  In  Europe  In  favor  of  Ger- 
J.    The  population  net  destroyed  was  to 
Btegrated   in   the  German  cultural,  po- 
and  economic  pattern.     In  this  way 
obliteration  of  natlonhcx^ds  had  been 
throughout  occupied  Europe.     The 
leaders   had  stated   very   bluntly   their 
t  to  wipe  out  the  Poles,  the  Russians; 
( lestroy   demographically    and   culturally 
French  element  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
lans  In  Camiola  and  Carlnthla.     They 
t  achieved  their  goal  In  rxtermlnating 
lews  and  gypsies  in  Europe.     Obviously. 
German  experience  Is  the  most  striking 
the  most  deliberate  and  thorcugto,  but 
ha-s  provided  us  with  other  examples 
destruction   of    entire    nations,    and 
and  religtoua  groups.     There  are.  for 
e,  the  dMtnietloa  of  Carthage:   that 
groups  in  the  wars  of  Islam  and 
the   massacres   of   the   Albi- 
and   the   Waldenses;    and   more   re- 
the  massacre  of  the  .Armenians; 
society    sought    protection    against 
crimes,  or  rather  crimes  directed 
t  individuals,  there  has  been  no  sertous 
vor  hitherto  to  prevent  and  punish  the 
and    destruction   of    millions.     Ap- 
tly, there   was  not  even   an   adequate 
for  such  a  phenomenon.     Referring  to 
laxl  butchery  In  the  present  war.  Win- 
Churchill  said  in  hU  broadcast  of  Au- 
1941.   "We   are   in   the   presence   of   a 
without  a  name." 

n 
Wc  uld  mass  murder  be  an  adequate  name 
*«»jnph  a  phenomenon?  We  think  not.  since 
■■"  "  ^  not  connote  the  motiTa»lon  of  the 
fWciallT  when  the  motivation  Is  based 
racial,  national,  or  religious  consldera- 
^^^  An  attempt  to  destrcy  a  nation  and 
oMlti  rate  Its  cultural  personality  was  hither- 
to c«l  led  denationalization.  This  term  seems 
to^b»|^acleqt»te.  since  1*  di^es  not  connote 
■  destruction.  On  the  other  hand. 
t  srm  Is  mostly  used  for  conveying  or  for 
"Sg  an  act  of  deprivation  of  citiaenshlp. 
author*.  Instelid  of  using  a  generic 
lise  terms  cooaottng  only  some  func- 
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tlonal  aspect  of  the  main  generic  notion  of 
the  destruction  of  nations  and  races.  Thus, 
the  temu  "Germaniaatlon."  ■Itaiianiratlon." 
"Miigyartaation"  are  used  often  to  connote 
tkm  imposition  by  a  stronger  nation  (Ger- 
many, Italy.  Hungary)  of  its  national  pattern 
vpon  the  national  group  controlled  by  It. 
These  terms  are  also  inadequate  since  they 
do  not  convey  biological  destruction,  and 
they  cannot  be  used  as  a  generic  term.  In  the 
eaae  of  Oermany.  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
speak  about  the  Germaniratlon  of  the  Je-ws 
or  PoIps  in  western  Poland,  since  the  Ger- 
mans wanted  these  groups  eradicated  entirely. 
Hitler  stated  many  times  that  Germanlza- 
tlon  could  only  be  carried  out  with  the  soil, 
never  with  men.  These  considerations  led 
the  author  of  this  article  to  the  necessity 
of  coining  a  new  term  for  this  particular 
concept:  ••genocide."  Th.s  word  Is  made 
from  the  ancient  Greek  word  "genos"  (race, 
clan)  and  the  Latin  sufHx  "clde"  (killing). 
Thus,  -genocide"  In  its  formation  would  cor- 
respond to  such  words  as  "tyrannicide," 
"homicide,"  "patricide." 

m 

Genocide  is  the  crime  of  destroying  na- 
tional, racial,  or  religious  groups.    The  prob- 
lem now  arises  as  to  whether  It  is  a  crime  of 
only  national  Importance,  or  a  crime  In  which 
IMwnatloiMl  society  as  such  should  be  vitally 
lutM'mtad.    Many  reasons  speak  for  the  sec- 
ond alternaUve.     It  would  be  Impractical  to 
treat  genocide  as  a  national  crime,  since  by 
its  very  nature  U  is  eommltted  by  the  state 
or  by  powerful  groups  which  have  the  back- 
ing of  the  state.    A  state  would  never  prose- 
cute a  crime  Instigated  or  backed  by  Itself. 
By  Its  very  legal,  moral,  and  humanitarian 
na'ure.  it  must   be  considered  an  interna- 
tional   crime.     The    conscience   of   mankind 
has  beer  shocked  by  this  type  of  mass  bar- 
barity.    There  have  been  many  instances  of 
states   expressing    their    concern    about    an- 
other states  treatment  of  lu  citizens.     The 
United   States   rebuked    the  Government    of 
Czarlst  Russia  as  well  as  that  of  Rumania  for 
the  ghastly  pogroms  they  instigated  or  tol- 
erated.    There  was  also  diplomatic  action  In 
behalf  of  the  Greeks  and   Armenians  when 
they    were    being    massacred    by    the    Turks. 
States  have  even  entered  Into  international 
treaties  by  which  they  assumed  speciHc  obli- 
gations In  the  treatment  of  their  own   na- 
tionals.    We  may.  In  this  respect,  refer  to  the 
trsaty    entered     Into    between    the    United 
States  and  Spam  in  1803,  in  which  the  free 
exercise    of    religion    was    assured    by    the 
United  States  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  terri- 
tories which  were  ceded  to  her. 

Another  classical  example  of  Intcrn.itl  in.il 
concern  in  the  treatment  of  citizens  of  other 
sUtes  tiy  their  governments  is  provided  by 
the  minority  treaties  under  the  auspices  of 
the  League  of  Nations  which  were  signed  by 
a  number  of  European  counUies  after  the 
First  World  War.  Aitain.  the  declaration  of 
the     Eighth     In-  nal     Conference     oX 

American  State  s  that  any  persecu- 

tion on  BCf\>unt  oi  racial  or  religious  motives 
which  ihakes  It  Impossible  for  a  group  of 
human  beings  to  live  decently  is  contrary  to 
the  political  and  Judicial  systems  of  Amer:r.i 
The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  Orgar.;.  i- 
tlon  also  provides  for  the  ii  •  pro- 

tection o€  human  rights,  Inci  tV.e 

dental  of  such  rights  by  any  state  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  conctrn  to  all  mankind. 

Cultural  considerations  speak  for  Interna- 
tional protection  of  national,  religious,  and 
racial  groups.  Our  whole  cultural  heritage 
Is  a  product  of  the  contributions  of  all  na- 
tions. We  can  best  understand  this  when  we 
realize  how  impoverished  our  cultiue  would 
be  If  the  peoples  doomed  by  Germany,  such 
as  the  Jewo,  had  not  bsen  permitted  to  create 
the  Bible,  or  to  give  birth  to  an  Einstein,  a 
Splnoea:  11  the  Poles  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  give  to  the  world  a  Copernicus,  a 
Chopin,  a  Curie;  the  Cwchs.  a  Huss.  a 
Dvorak;  tht  Greeks,  a  Plato,  and  a  Socratss; 


the  RtusianA,  a  Tolstoy  and  a  Sh        '      "h. 

There   are    also   practical    con?  :is. 

Expulsions  of  law-abiding  resldeuis  from 
Germany  before  this  war  created  frictions 
with  the  neighboring  countries  to  which  these 
peoples  were  expelled.  Mass  persecutions 
forced  mass  flight.  Thus,  the  normal  migra- 
tion between  countries  assume;  pathological 
dimensions. 

Again,  international  trade  depends  upon 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  Individuals 
participating  In  the  Interchange  of  goods  to 
fulfill  their  obligations.  The  arbitrary  and 
wholesale  confiscations  of  the  properties  of 
whole  groups  of  cltliicns  of  one  state  for 
racial  or  other  reasons  deprives  them  of  their 
capacity  to  discharge  their  obligations  to 
citizens  of  other  states.  Many  American  citi- 
zens were  deprived  of  the  po?<;ibillty  of  c!?lm- 
Ing  debts  Incurred  by  German  importers  af- 
ter these  importers  were  destroyed  by  the 
Hitler  regime. 

Finally,  genocide  in  time  of  peace  creates 
International  tensions  and  leads  to  war.  It 
was  used  by  the  Nazi  regime  to  strengthen 
the  alleged  unity  and  totalitarian  control  of 
the  German  people  as  a  preparation  for  war. 
rv 

Once  we  have  recognized  the  International 
Implications  of  genocidal  practices,  we  must 
create  the  legal  framework  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  genocide  as  an  international  crime. 
The  slgniflcant  feature  of  International  crime 
is  a  recognition  that  because  of  Its  Interna- 
tional Importance  is  must  be  punished  and 
punishable  through  international  coopera- 
tion. The  establisliment  of  international  ma- 
chinery for  such  punUhment  is  escentlal. 

Thus,  It  has  been  recognized  by  the  law  of 
nations  and  by  the  criminal  codes  of  many 
nations  that  crimes  which  affect  the  com- 
mon good  of  mankind— as,  for  example, 
piracy,  unlawful  production  and  trade  in 
narcotics,  forgery  of  money,  trade  In  women 
and  children,  trades  in  slaves— all  these  are 
international  crimes  (^elicta  Jurlc  gentium). 
For  such  crimes,  the  principle  of  universal 
repression  has  been  adopted:  namely,  the 
culprit  can  be  punished  not  only  before  the 
courts  of  the  country  where  the  crime  has 
been  perpetrated,  but  also  by  courts  of  the 
country  where  the  culprit  can  be  appre- 
hended if  he  escaped  Justice  in  his  own  coun- 
try. For  example,  a  currency  forger  who 
committed  his  crime  In  Pans  and  escaped  to 
Prague  can  be  punished  validly  in  the  latter 
city. 

In  1933.  at  the  Fifth  International  Omfer- 
ence  for  the  Unlflcatlon  of  Criminal  Law 
(under  the  auspices  of  the  Fifth  Committee 
of  the  League  of  Nations)  the  author  of  the 
present  article  inuoduced  a  proposal  pro- 
viding for  this  type  of  Jurisdiction  for  acU 
of  persecution  amounting  to  what  Is  now 
called  genocide  Unfortunately,  at  that  time, 
his  proposal  was  not  adopted.  Had  this 
principle  been  adopted  at  that  time  by  Inter- 
national treaty,  we  would  not  now  have  all 
the  discussions  about  ex  post  facto  law  in 
relation  to  crimes  committed  by  the  Ger- 
man Government  against  its  own  citizens 
prior  to  thU  war. 

v 

A  ruthless  regime  finds  it  easiest  to  com- 
mit genocide  in  time  of  war.  It  then  be- 
comes a  problem  of  the  ueatment.  or  rather 
mistreatment,  of  a  civilian  population  by  an 
occupant.  The  Fourth  Hague  Convention 
establishes  a  rule  of  law  In  the  protection  of 
civUian  populations  which  an  occupant  must 
respect.  Within- the  purview  of  this  law 
comes  the  protection  of  the  honor,  liberty, 
life,  family  rights,  and  property  rights  of  the 
population   m   the  oc^-upted  countrv. 

Genocide  can  be  carried  out  through  acta 
•ga-nst  Uidlviduals,  when  the  ultimate  in- 
tent Is  to  annihUate  the  entire  group  com- 
poaed  of  these  Individuals;  every  specific  act 
of  genocide  as  directed  against  individuals  as 
members  of  a  naUooal  or  racal  group  Is 
"legal  under  the  Hague  Convention  If  the 
kilLng  of  one  Jew  or  one  Pole  is  a  crime,  the 
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kllllr.g  of  all  the  Jews  and  all  the  Poles  Is  not 
a  lesser  crime.  Moreover,  the  criminal  In- 
tent to  kill  or  destroy  all  the  members  of 
such  a  group  shows  premeditation  and  de- 
llt>eration  and  a  state  of  systematic  crimi- 
nality which  is  only  an  aggravated  circum- 
stance for  the  punishment. 

Gsnocide  has  been  Included  In  the  Indict- 
ment of  the  malor  war  criminals  for  the  use 
of  the  Nuremberg  trials.    It  reads  as  follows: 

"They  (the  defendants)  conducted  de- 
liberate and  systematic  genocide — viz.  the 
extermination  of  racial  and  national  groups — 
again.'st  the  civilian  populations  of  certain 
occupied  territories  in  order  to  destroy  par- 
tlcu'ar  races  and  classes  of  people,  and  na- 
tional, racial,  or  religious  groups,  particu- 
larly Jews.  Poles,  gypsies,  and  others." 

By  Including  genocide  in  th'-  indictment, 
the  enormity  of  the  Nazi  crimes  has  been 
more  accurately  described.  Moreover,  as  In 
the  case  of  homicide,  the  natural  right  of 
existence  for  Individuals  is  implied:  by  the 
formulation  of  genocide  as  a  crime,  the  prin- 
ciple that  every  national,  racial,  and  religious 
group  has  a  natural  right  cf  existence  is  pro- 
claimed. Attacks  upon  such  groups  are  In 
violation  cf  that  right  to  exist  and  to  develop 
within  an  International  community  as  free 
members  cf  international  society.  Thus,  gen- 
ocide is  not  only  a  crime  against  the  rules  of 
war,  but  also  a  crime  against  humanity. 

Only  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  could 
the  whole  gruesome  p'cture  cf  genocide  com- 
mitted in  the  occupied  countries  be  reviewed. 
Curing  the  military  occupation  unconfirmed 
rumois  about  genocide  leaked  out  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtains  covering  enslaved 
Europe.  The  International  Red  Cross  was 
precluded  frcm  visiting  occupied  countries 
and  gathering  information  about  the  mis- 
tre-iiincnt  of  the  civilian  populations.  It  so 
happened  becau"!e  the  Geneva  Convention 
gave  to  the  International  Rrd  Cross  the  right 
to  supervise  and  control  only  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war.  A  paradoxical  situation 
was  created:  men  who  went  into  the  battle- 
fi?ld  with  a  considerable  expectancy  cf  death 
survived,  while  their  families,  left  behind  in 
supposed  security,  were  annihilated.  The 
author  cf  the  present  article  has  proposed  in 
his  bock  Axis  Rule  In  Occupied  Eurcpe  that 
International  l-.w  be  changed  so  that  in  time 
of  war  the  treatment  of  civilian  populations 
will  also  be  iwider  suoervisory  control  of  an 
International  body  like  the  International 
Red  Cross  The  Swedish  newsoaper.  Dagcns 
Nyheter.  of  November  2,  1945.  announced 
th.'»t  the  chairman  of  the  Swedish  Red  Cross. 
Count  Bernadotte.  referred  to  the  author's 
prcpnf-al  as  acceptable  for  consideration  at 
a  future  conference  cf  the  International  Red 
Crojs.  and  declared  that  the  Swedish  Red 
Cro.<is  would  support  It.  While  the  writer  is 
gratified  by  this  development,  he  hopes  that 
ctliDr  governments  will  support  the  proposal 
to  change  International  law. 

VI 

On  the  basts  of  the  foregoing  considera- 
tions, the  author  proposes  that  the  United 
Nations  ns  they  are  now  organized,  together 
with  other  Invited  nations,  enter  into  an  In- 
ternational treaty  which  would  formulate 
genocide  as  an  International  crime,  providing 
for  Its  prevention  and  punishment  in  time  of 
peace  and  war.  This  treaty,  basically,  should 
Include,  among  other  things,  the  following 
principles: 

1.  The  crime  of  genocide  should  be  recog- 
nized therein  as  a  conspiracy  to  exterminate 
national,  religious,  or  racial  groups.  The 
overt  acts  of  such  a  conspiracy  may  consist 
of  attack?  aguinst  life,  liberty,  or  property 
of  members  cf  such  groups  merely  because 
of  their  aflUiation  with  such  groups.  Tlie 
formulation  of  the  crime  may  be  as  follows: 
"Whoever,  while  participating  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  destrcy  a  national,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious gro-ap.  undertakes  an  attack  against 
life,  liberty,  or  property  of  members  of  such 
groups  is  guilty  of  the  crime  of  gencx:lde." 
The  crime  so  formulated  should  be  incorpo- 


rated In  every  national  criminal  code  of  the 
signatories. 

2.  The  defendants  should  be  liable  not 
only  before  the  courts  of  the  country  where 
the  crime  was  committed,  but  In  case  of  es- 
cape shall  be  liable,  as  well,  before  the  courts 
of  the  country  where  they  are  apprehended. 

3.  Persons  accused  of  genocide  should  not 
bo  treated  as  political  criminals  for  purposes 
of  extradition.  Extradition  sliculd  not  be 
granted  except  In  cases  where  suiilcient  evi- 
dence exists  to  Indicate  that  the  requesting 
country  will  earnestly  prosecute  the  culprits. 

4.  The  liability  for  genocide  should  rest  on 
those  who  gave  and  executed  the  orders,  as 
well  as  on  those  who  incited  to  the  com- 
mission pf  the  crime  by  whatever  means. 
Includ'iig  formulation  and  teaching  of  the 
criminal  philoscphy  of  genocide.  Members 
of  governments  and  political  bodies  v.hich 
organised  or  tolerated  genocic'.e  will  b3 
equally  responsible. 

5.  Independently  of  the  responsibility,  of 
Individuals  for  genocide,  states  in  which  such 
a  policy  obtains  should  be  held  accountable 
before  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  Organization.  The  council  may  re- 
quest the  Internaticnal  Court  of  Justice  to 
deliver  an  advisory  opinion  to  determine 
whether  a  state  of  genocide  exists  within  a 
given  country  before  Invoking,  among  other 
thing?,  sanctions  to  be  leveled  against  the 
offending  country.  The  Security  Council  may 
act  ell  her  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  the  basis 
of  petitions  submitted  by  members  of  inter- 
ested national,  religious  or  racial  groups  re- 
siding either  within  or  without  the  accused 
country. 

6.  The  Hague  convention  and  other  perti- 
nent treaties  should  be  changed  to  the  effect 
that  in  case  of  war.  an  international  body 
(such  as  the  International  Red  Cross)  should 
have  the  right  to  supervise  the  treatment  of 
civilian  populations  by  occupants  in  time  of 
war  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  genocide  Is 
being  practiced  by  such  occupant. 

7.  A  multilateral  treaty  for  the  prevention 
and  punishment  of  genocide  should  not  pre- 
clude two  or  more  countries  from  entering 
into  bilateral  or  regional  treaties  fcir  more  ex- 
tensive protection  against  genocide.  In  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  the  Allied 
Governments  in  accordance  with  the  Moscow 
agreements  of  December.  1945.  have  decided 
to  enter  into  formal  treaties  of  peace  with 
the  Axis  satellite  countries,  Hungary.  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania,  which  practiced  geno- 
cide In  this  war  according  to  the  German 
pattern.  It  is  of  impelling  Importance  that 
antlgenccide  clauses  he  included  in  these 
treaties. 


Gloom,  but  Not  of  Night 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  un- 
der permission  granted  by  the  House  on 
March  H  the  attached  editorial  from  the 
Reporter  Dispatch  published  in  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  titled:  "Gloom,  but  Not 
of  Night,"  with  which  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly but  I  think  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  the  salary  of  employees  in  the 
postal  service  should  be  $500  instead  of 
the  $300  provided  in  the  Mead  bill: 
cixMU.  Btrr  NOT  or  night 

Readers  of  this  newspaper  are  aware  that 
we  hold  strenuously  to  the  theory  that  em- 


ployees In  public  utilities,  and  especially  gov- 
ernmental employees,  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  their  responsible  tasks  In  any 
dispute  over  wages  or  conditions. 

We  are  Just  as  Insistent  that  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  strike  weapon,  such  employees 
should  have  prompt  consideration  given  any 
Just  claims.  If  we  take  away  the  rlRht  to 
strike,  we  must  replace  It  with  understand- 
ing and  a  willingness  to  arbitrate  without 
undue  delay. 

It  Is  In  this  connection  that  we  present  the 
plight  of  the  poorest-paid  public  employees 
of  any  large  governmental  agency — the  mall 
carriers.  True,  they  got  a  small  Increase  last 
July,  tut  that  was  Immediately  absorbrd  by 
the  Increased  living  costs  and  Increased  with- 
holding tr,x. 

Here  are  some  examples:  A  married  mall 
handler.  In  the  senior  grade,  with  20  years 
of  experience  behind  him,  now  has  a  total 
take-home  pay  cf  S33.64  a  week.  A  ncr;ly 
appointed  married  man,  a  war  veteran,  in  the 
same  pest  cfSce,  takes  heme  829  10  a  v.cck. 
and  If  he  were  single,  that  take-home  pay 
would  be  e27J27. 

We  submit  that  this  Is  neither  adequate 
nor  honorable  treatment  to  this  group, 
among  the  most  faithful  of  all  public  serv- 
ants. A  postal  employee  must  obtain  h;s 
Job  through  competition,  must  keep  himself 
well  educated,  must  be  at  all  times  courteous 
to  the  public,  must  maintain  a  heavy  sched- 
ule with  frequently  a  heavy  lord. 

If  we  are  to  expect  that  neither  enow,  nor 
rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stops  these 
couriers  from  the  swift  completion  of  their 
appointed  rounds,  let  us  see  to  It,  also,  that 
they  do  not  carry  to  their  little  homes  the 
gloom  that  lack  of  proper  recognition  and 
honest  recompense  would  cause. 

Here  Is  a  case  where  Congress  shcu'd  act 
promptly   and  with   gratitude. 


Unity  Needed  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

OF   ARK.«.NiAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21   (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Unity  Needed  in  Wash- 
ington." appearing  in  the  Arkansas 
Democrat,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  issue 
of  Sunday,  March  17.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  editorial,  and  I  hope 
the  wLsdom  of  it  may  penetrate  to  higher 
sources  than  even  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  the  Senator 
does  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  are 
very  many  higher  source^  than  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  usually  recog- 
nize the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
as  being  a  position  higher  than  that  cf 
United  States  Senator.  I  hope  the  edi- 
torial comes  to  the  attention  of  President 
Truman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNrrT  needed  in  Washington 

The  Nation  faces  grave  perils  abroad.  Our 
safety  will  be  greater  if  we  meet  them  with  a 
strong  front  In  Washington,  If  the  President 
and  a  decisive  majority  of  Congress  tre  In 
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agreimrat.  The  danger  is  Increased  when. 
n>w.  the  President  and  Congress  are  In 
eonfl  let,  when  even  many  Influential  mem- 
o(  his  own  party  oppose  him  on  major 
s  of  bis  program. 
Uqlty  on  foreign  Issues  Is  not  enough. 
U  a  fair  amount  of  that  between  the 
and  Congress.  But  they  are  divided 
domsstlc  mattsre.  This  can  easily 
lead  a  foreign  power  that  opposes  us 
Ink  that  our  unity  on  world  issues  Is 
sballt)w.  and  will  break  if  enouKh  pressure  is 
Others  nations  do  net  yet  realise 
we  can  wrangle  up  tu  the  point  cf  a 
and  then  drop  our  dilTerences  and  close 
rank^  if  worse  comes  to  worst. 

President,  as  the  head  of  the  Nation. 
should  take  earnest  stock  of  this  dangerous 
He  has  tried  to  persuade  Congress 
his  program.    He  ha»  lectured  Con- 
and  scolded  it.    He  has  appealed  to  the 
Ifatl(in    to    force  Congress   into   writing   his 
into  law. 
Congress  has  taalked     It  has  listened  tn 
people,   who   have   become   wholesomely 
ever  the  continual  increase  of  a  boss- 
meddling  Pederal  bureaucracy,  and  the 
ndcral  debt,  with  its  necessity  of  severe 
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President  has  asked  Congress  for  more 
Is  overlordinf  borcaucracy  and  recUeaa 
ing      He  asked  for  it  in  his  fantastic 
for-all  proposal,  which  Congress  toned 
down;  in  btsgrr-  and  longer-pa^d  un- 
employment   benefits,    which    Congress    has 
far  refused  to  enact:  In  a  vast  compul- 
hcalth-insurance  program,  which  Con- 
baa  done  nothing  about;  and  tn  other 
rtqnests.  which  Congreaa  has  mere  or 

(BORd. 

there  is  a  coalition  bloc  of  southern 
and  northern  Republican.^  in  ton- 
eommitted  to  defeating  portions  of  his 
There  Is  a  bipartisan  group  of 
Representatives  and  Senators,  joined  by  the 
entii  e  Arkansas  dtlefatlon.  which  is  demand- 
ing k  balanced  budget  at  a  luwer  spending 
level 
Tl  e 


President  should  heed  this  revolt.    He 

cease  trying  to  warp  Congress  around 

s  views,  and  line  himself  up  with  Con- 

The     Nations    security    urges     this 

It  win  heal  party  divisions,  which. 

if  tl^y  fester  on.  could  mean  a  £>eraocratic 

at  the  polls. 

all.  Congress  is  the  voice  of  the  peo- 

The  Constitution  makes  it  that,  confers 

achlnj   powers  on   Congress,   iucluduig 

wwer  to  override  the  Presidents  veto — 

even,  in  an  citremlty.  to  remove  him 

offlce. 

President  Truman  can  show  the  stuff  of  a 

man.  can  add  much  to  our  national 

in  this  grim  hour,  can  win  the  peo- 

gra:ltude  by  joiiiinR  with  Congress  In  Its 

against  sxlallsm,  more  bure.?ucracy, 

needless  sprndhifc 
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(  onstniction  of  Garaf  e  Apartmeats 


EXTE>SION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WS9T  vraciNu 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday.  March  21.  1948 

Ml-  ELUS  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
cxtc  iding  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoao 
]ei  ter  from  a  building  materials  dealer 
¥.  untington.  W.  Va  .  in  which  he  asks 
lousing  Division  of  the  Civilian  Pro- 
Administration  an  interesting 
and  bertinent  question  pertaining  to  the 
cons  ruction  of  garage  aparunents. 


This  type  of  construction  would  supply 
living  quarters  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
other  types  of  construction  becau-^e  they 
could  be  quickly  built.  In  all  cases  the 
land  and  utilities  are  at  hand,  which 
would  greatly  reduce  initial  costs.  Not- 
withstanding that  materials  such  as  con- 
crete and  cinder  blocks  used  in  construct- 
ing the  foundations  and  garage  section 
are  not  scarce  materials,  ths  type  of  con- 
struction is  not  permitted  by  the  Civihan 
Production  Admini.stration. 

The  boy  referred  to  in  the  postscript 
of  the  letter  submitted  is  a  veteran  who 
wanted  to  build  a  garage  apartment  in 
the  rear  of  his  father  s  heme  and  the  land 
and  the  utihties  would  have  erst  him 
nothing.  This  is  just  another  of  th?  un- 
pxplainable  situations  that  is  prevent- 
ing the  construction  of  housing. 

IfABCH  18.  1946. 
H0«MnM  DmsoH. 

Cnrrtux  Ptoorcnow  Adminutiattom, 
Waahington,  D.  C. 

Cbwtikmkk  We  arc  advised  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. Charleston.  W.  Va..  Mr  Guy  Ash.  that 
garage  apartments,  which  require  materials 
for  the  garage  porticn  or  t^e  garage  founda- 
tion, are  not  eligible  for  HH  ratings  under 
the  present  regulations  of  the  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration. 

It  is  the  writer  s  opinion  that  this  type 
coni:'  .1.  e..  garage  apartments,  constl- 
tute^  :    the  quickest,   least   expensive. 

and  practical  means  of  relieving  tht 
shortage  for  a  great  number  of  mar:-L_  ..- 
erans  or  those  having  small  families. 

1.  Many  people  have  available  space  on 
their  lot*  fcr  the  construction  of  this  type 
of  building  witbcut  the  purchase  of  addi- 
tional grcund. 

2.  In   the  residential  portion  of  •' 
as  well  as  most  cities,  there  are  res 

In  the  deed  prohibiting  the  coiostruction  of 
another  residence  on  any  one  lot.  but  gen- 
erally garage  apartments  for  the  use  of  serv- 
ants are  excluded  from  these  restrictions. 
Garage  apartments  can  therefore  be  built  in 
restricted  areas. 

3.  In  this  area,  at  least,  there  is  no  short- 
age of  cinder  block  or  concrete  block  or  other 
masonry  items  for  the  construction  of  that 
portion  of  building  which  constitutes  the 
garage  or  the  foundation  of  the  apartments. 

4.  This  type  of  construction  being  kmall 
and  compact  requires  a  minimum  amount  of 
materials  and  Is  a  mearu  of  quick  relief  of 
defli 

5  •  r  office  Rive  consideration  to 
moduying    present  permitting 

garage  apartments,  v,.: ..  ...  ending  a  rat- 
ing for  that  portion  under  the  floor  Joists  of 
the  apartment  itself? 

In  other  words.  If  the  owner  could  secure 
t'  It  HH  ratines  being  ex- 

ion  of  the  buildings  not 
to  be  used  fur  living  quarters? 

As  above  stated,  ^here  Is  no  shortage  of 
foundation  materials  In  this  city  and  we  be- 
lieve the  same  thing  applies  to  a  large  area 
In  West  Virginia,  particularly  along  river 
cities  where  sand  and  gravel  are  readily  avail- 
able. 

Tour  prompt  consideration  and  reply  would 
be  most  appreciated. 

Yours  very  truly. 
Dtncam  Box  &  Lumbxb  Co.. 
P.  O.  DuwcAN,  Secretary-TreasMrrr. 

Dkab  HuBsaT:  The  Pederal  Housing  Admin- 
istration. Charleston,  turned  down  the  boy 
to  whom  we  were  talking  with  In  my  offlce 
March  IS  and  this  letter  Is  written  tn  a 
rather  forlorn  hope  that  something  can  t>e 
done  with  it.  I  am  sending  this  letter  to 
Senators  CHsniaN  Bxvibcomb  and  Hakut 
Kn^oai, 

P.  G.  OOMCAM. 


Ficht  Russia?  Nix 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EXFRtSESTAll VW 
Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  over  the 
Nation  the  subject  of  our  relationships 
with  Russia  and  Ra«y;ia's  relationships 
with  all  the  world  are  beinj:  talked  about. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Times-Herald  gives  another  slant 
on  the  subject: 

PicHT  RusaiA?  Hm 

The  American  Society  for  Russian  Relief 
•hrew  a  big  banquet  In  New  York  night  be- 
:  re  last  for  W.  AverlM  Harrlman,  recently 
returned  to  this  country  after  a  job  well 
done  as  United  Sutes  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

Yep.  the  Russian  relief  outOt  is  still  going 
strong,  though  some  unpleasant  people  won- 
der why  we  should  be  called  on  to  relieve 
Russia  when  Russia  can  offer  to  sell  500.000 
tons  of  grain  to  France.  But  then,  we  were 
called  on  to  relieve  everytjody — everybody, 
that  Is.  except  our  own  taxpayers  and  beer 
drinkers. 

WAIXACX    AGAINST    RA«aiMAN 

Anyway,  at  this  banquet.  Mr.  Harrlman 
and  Secretary  of  Commerce  Henry  A  Wallace 
expretsed  differing  views  on  Russia's  hard- 
boiled   goings-on  since  VJ-day. 

Harriman  said  frankly  that  Russia  has 
failed  to  carry  out  certain  agreement.s.  at 
least  in  the  way  Americans  tmderstand  the 
carrying  out  of  agreements.  In  these  dis- 
putes. Harriman  said:  "I  stand  squarely  back 
of  the  American  position." 

He  hoped  that  United  SUtes-Russlan 
friendship  could  and  would  continue,  but  he 
admitted  that  he  did  feel  n  bit  squeamish 
about  joining  in  the  Russian  relief  appeal 
for  925.000.000  worth  of  supplies  for  Russia 
in  1946  as  long  as  Stalin  A  Co  persist  la 
welshing  on   agreements  with   us 

Wallace,  as  usual,  defended  Riusla  on  all 
counts.  The  Rua^ians.  he  said,  tear  "capi- 
talist encirclement. '  which  Is  why  they  are 
grabbing  everything  they  can  and  treating 
supposedly  solemn  commitments  like  lovers' 
vows,  made  to  be  broken. 

What  nations,  capitalist  or  otherwise,  can 
circle  Rtissla.  we  do  not  know.  Rut>sia 
stretches  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
far  Into  Europe.  It  has  some  190.000.003 
people,  and  one-sixth  of  the  earths  land 
area. 

Wallace,  however,  can  always  see  some 
threat  to  Mother  Russia,  and  can  almost 
always  be  counted  on  to  spring  to  Russia's 
defense  against  the  world.  Including  Wallace's 
own  United  SUtes.  We  can  only  thank  the 
great  Jehovah  for  having  denied  Wallace  the 
Democratic  Vice  Presidential  n.  n  In 

1944.     If  Wallace  had  got  that  lUon. 

be  would  be  President  today. 

But  hew  about  the  United  States-Russian 
war  which  many  people  consider  Inevitable? 

Winston  Churchill,  during  his  visit  to  this 
country,  made  several  speeches  designed  to 
warm  Americans  up  to  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
life-and-death  necessity  for  us  to  stand  by 
Great  Britain  in  its  cfforU  to  keep  Russia 
from  getting  a  warm -water  port  somewhere. 
This  has  been  British  policy  for  some  100 
years,  and  the  Crimean  War  of  1854^56  wai! 
fought  to  make  that  policy  stick. 

That  policy  is  no  btasiness  of  ours.  Whst 
Is  It  to  us  If  Russia  does  get  a  warm-water 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Persian 
Gull  or  in  the  Dardanelles  or  on  the  Aegean? 
We  haven't  any  ports  In  those  parts,  and 
don't  want  any. 
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THE    BUSINIS8    OF    STOPPING     BCSSIA 

The  proposition  that  we  should  make  ready 
to  send  millions  of  our  best  young  men  to 
a  war  to  block  Russia's  warm-water  ambitions 
la  preposterous  and  perilous — perilous  be- 
cause so  many  Americans  at  the  moment  are 
falling  for  It.  and  preposterous  because 
Russia's  warm-water  ambitions  cut  across 
our  Interests  in  no  way. 

On  the  records  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Adolf  Hitler.  United  States  attackers  of  Rus- 
sia would  get  licked  anyhow. 

We  should  Indeed  atop  Russia  in  our  own 
countr>\ 

The  Russian  fifth  column  is  extremely  ac- 
tive here  It  is  made  up  of  the  American 
Communists  and  of  the  less  dreamy  and 
idealistic,  more  practical  and  hard-headed  of 
the  Communists'  fellow  travelers.  These 
people's  aim  Is  to  overthrow  our  Govern- 
ment: no  more,  no  less. 

Meanwhile.  Russia's  spy  system  in  Britain. 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  is  obviously 
doing  its  best  to  buy,  steal,  or  othcnvise 
obuln  every  last  secret  of  the  technics  of 
making  atom  bombs. 

Our  Department  of  Justice.  Secret  Service. 
FBI.,  and  so  forth,  should  keep  close  tabs  on 
the  domestic  Reds  and  their  more  virulent 
fellow  travelers,  and  those  against  whom 
sufflcicnt  evidence  ran  be  rounded  up  should 
be  prosecuted  to  the  limit  of  the  law. 

There  is  no  sense  in  resenting  Rucsian 
agents'  efforts  to  get  the  atom  bomb  secrets. 
The  sensible  things  to  do  are  to  grab  such 
agents  when  we  can.  and  to  build  up  a  far- 
reaching  and  well-financed  spy  system  of  our 
own. 

But  as  lor  going  to  war  against  .Russia 
In  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  or  In  any- 
body's interest  but  our  own,  that  would  be 
Idiotic  and  it  might  be  suicidal.  This  coun- 
try shouldn't  have  another  war  for  25  years, 
at  least:  and  50  years  would  be  better  than 
25:  and  103  years  would  be  much  better 
than  50 


Soldier  Returning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ED  GOSSETT 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  GOSSETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  already 
World  War  II  is  beijinning  to  have  de- 
cided influence  upon  our  literature.  One 
of  the  most  excellent  poems  finding  its 
inspiration  in  the  recent  world  conflict 
is  one  entitled  "Soldier  Returning  "  by 
Arthur  M.  Sampley. 

Soldier  Returning  won  the  Aline  B. 
Carter  award  of  $50  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  subject  of  peace  offered  by  Mrs. 
Ahne  B.  Carter,  of  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
through  the  Poetry  Society  of  Texas. 

The  author  of  the  poem  is  Arthur  M. 
Sampley.  librarian  of  North  Texas  State 
College,  of  Denton.  Tex.  Mr.  Sampley 
has  won  various  other  prizes,  including 
an  award  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Texas 
for  the  best  poem  on  democracy  and  the 
Maxwell  Anderson  award  in  verse  drama 
offered  by  Stanford  University.  Mr. 
Sampley  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
poems.  This  Is  Our  Time,  published  in 
1943.  He  served  during  the  war  as  first 
heutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  permission 
of  Lieutenant  Sampley  and  of  the  Poetry 
Society  of  Texas  to  place  the  soul-stirring 


verses  of  Soldier  Returning  herewith  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

SOLDIZX  RLrfSNINO 

(By  Arthur  M.  Sampley) 
I 

Sometimes,  he  said.  I  think  there  Is  no  peace 

While  there  are  yet  In  me  the  unbalmed 
pain 
And  the  slow  insult  of  the  hours  that  drain 

The  mind  of  calm  and  comfort  and  release. 
For  I  shall  be  remembering  blood  and  grease 

On  iron  rails  and  the  loading  of  a  train 
With  dangling  forms  who  heard  the  midnight 
rain 

Begin,  but  who  would  never  hear  It  cease. 

I  shall  not  leave  those  nights  so  soon  behind 
Nor  the  bleared  hours  in  which  I  ground 
ahead 
In  some  malignant  dream  of  fire  and  haze. 
Livlner  so  long  among  the  sightless  dead. 
I  too  shall  know  the  slow  pain  of  the  blind 
And  falter  in  the  old  familiar  ways, 
n 
Prom  quiet  words  in  one  unquiet  place 
Of  a  weary  man  who  wore  his  own  dark 
stains 
Welling  upon  his  sleeves  from  corded  veins 

And  somehow  put  a  smile  across  liis  face. 
From  corpsmen  searching  through  the  hos- 
tile space 
For   friend   and   foe   between    two   narrow 
lanes 
Of  sharp-eyed  men.  and  from  some  casual 
strains 
Mingling  by  night  with  faint,  ironic  grace — 

Out  of  these  mercies,  small  and  immature, 
I  have  more  auguries  of  peace  to  bring 

Than  from  the  councils  and  the  halls  of  state, 
For  not  forever  shall  the  world  endure 

To  throne  dictator,  empercr,  and  king 
While  these  small,  patient  men  must  bleed 
and  wait. 


Maritime  Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  CCCHRAN 

OF  MISSOt-RI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  said  in  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
that  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  ask  Hon., 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  the  Comptroller 
General,  what  would  be  his  recommenda- 
tion in  reference  to  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  in  connection  with 
the  reorganization  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Warren  has  had  considerable  ex- 
perience with  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  has  made  several  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress. It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
called  upon  him  for  an  expression  of 
views.  I  have  just  received  a  communi- 
cation from  him  and  under  the  permis- 
sion granted  me  I  include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks.    It  follows: 

CoMPTBOLLxa  General  of' 

THE  Unffed  States. 
Washington.  March  15.  1946. 
Hon.  John  J.  Cochkan, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Ccxthran:  I  have  your  letter 

of  March  4.  1946.  expressing  your  interest,  in 

view  of  my  experience  In  Congress  and  in  my 

present  position,  in  any  suggestions  I  may 


have  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  in  con- 
nection with  the  reorganization  of  the  execu- 
t\ve  branch  of  the  Government. 

As  you  know,  I  was  viuily  interested  In  the 
passage  of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1945 
and  In  reducing  exemptions  from  reorganiza- 
tion plans  thereunder  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum in  order  that  the  President  might  have 
a  free  hand  In  the  reorganization  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  My  interest  In  this  subject 
is  of  long  standing  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
recall  It  was  through  your  courtesy  that  I 
was  in  charpe  In  the  House  of  that  part  of 
the  original  bill  which  became  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1939.  I  am  familiar,  too.  with 
the  si:ccessful  efforts  of  yourself  and  other 
members  of  the  Expenditures  Comm.ttee  to 
keep  the  Maritime  Commission  from  being 
exempted  from  the  Reorganisation  Act  of 
1945. 

Under  such  Reorganization  Act  of  1945.  the 
responsibility  fcr  prcp-rsing  reorgan  zatlon 
plans  is  upon  the  President.  I  have  not  been 
consulted  as  to  any  jucli  plans,  and  it  would 
not  he  proper  for  me  to  inject  myself  Into  the 
picture  in  the  development  of  reorganization 
plans  generally.  However,  the  General  Ac- 
ccuntiag  Office,  because  of  the  character  of 
the  audit  made  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
under  section  207  of  the  Merchant  Mnrire 
Act  of  1936 — which  includes  a  voucher  audit 
as  well  as  an  examination  of  the  Cjmmis- 
sion's  books  and  recoids— and  the  investiga- 
tion of  Its  financial  transactions,  has  had  a 
peculiar  opportunity  to  observe  the  Internsl 
workings  and  particularly  the  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  Commission.  Several  re- 
ports have  been  made  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning financial  transactions  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  War  Shipping  Administra- 
tion. Our  investigations  of  these  transac- 
tions have  convinced  me  that  because  of  the 
administrative  situatioh  and  the  vast  sums 
involved,  the  Commission  should  be  the  first 
agency  to  be  reorganized,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission itself  should  be  placed  under  a  Cab- 
inet cfBcer.  su'oject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  (a)  (6)  of  the  Reorganization  Act 
relative  to  quasi-Judicial  or  quasi-legislative 
functions.  Tlie  President's  approval  of  the 
Ship  Sales  Act.  referred  to  in  your  letter,  em- 
phas.zjs  the  need  for  speed  in  elTecting 
needed  changes  before  the  Commission  em- 
barks upon  the  disposition  of  vessels  cost- 
ing billions  of  dollars.  Also,  I  believe  that 
th?  War  Shipping  Administration  should  be 
abolished  withcut  delay  and  that  any  of  its 
functions  which  it  is  found  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  on  thereafter  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Maritime  Commission. 

In  considering  which  executive  depart- 
ment could  most  effectively  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  Commitsicn,  the  Commerce 
Department  probably  will  occur  to  you  im- 
mediately. While  I  realize  that  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936 
was  to  establish  the  Maritime  Commission 
as  an  Independent  agency.  In  contrast  to 
the  subordinate  position  of  the  former  Ship- 
ping Board  bureau  In  the  I>epartment  of 
Commerce,  such  independence,  in  my 
opinion,  has  not  worked  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  Government  as  a  whole.  Placing  the 
Commission  under  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment would  permit  cccrdination  of  its  func- 
tions with  other  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment relating  to  commerce. 

I  have  already  advised  Chairman  Bland  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  of  my  convictions  In  these 
matters.  Such  convictions  have  only  been 
strengthened  by  the  audits  of  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  the  War  Shipping  Administration  for 
the  fiscal  year  1943,  recently  completed  by 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce  after  much 
difficulty  due  to  the  Incomplete  state  of  the 
accounts.  Following  the  publication  of  the 
audit    reports,    the    three    members   of    the 
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1  larltlme  Commlsalon  then  in  ofBc* — Capt. 
1  ttvaxd  IfacaiUcy.  acting  chairman,  Hon. 
.ohn  M.  Carmcdy.  and  Hon.  Raymond  6. 
1  IcKeough — called  upon  me  at  my  ofllce  and 
qffeiTd  their  full  cooperation  with  the  Oen- 
I  Atcoujuing  OfBce  In  Its  su^estlor.s  for 
Ibapiovement  of  the  accounting  procedures 
ind  practices  of  the  Maritime  Commlastcn 
tnd  the  War  Shipping  Administration  and 
1 J  it*  efforts  to  protect  the  expenditure  rt 
jublic  funds  under  contracts  within  the  ad- 
rilnlatrative  control  of  those  agencies, 
(aptnin  Macauley  has  elsewhere  expressed 
tpe  determtned  purpose  of  the  Commlasion 
now  constituted  to  Institute  a  system  of 
afccountlng  which  will  be  entirely  acceptable, 
a  ad  some  changes  In  personnel  ha*e  already 
tkken  place  within  the  Commission.  I  was 
t  luch  Impressed  by  the  earnestness  cf  pur- 
J  ow  of  the  Conimi.v<(ion  members  who  visited 
l^e.  However.  I  feel,  and  I  so  advised  those 
embers,  that  the  only  way  to  Insure  a  r«""- 
Biient  Improvement  In  the  orgs 
id  activities  nt  the  Commission  Is  t;..  l.,.. 
thorou-  reorganisation  pursuant  to 

t^e  Reorg^...^ n  Act. 

I  trtist  the  foregoing  will  serve  the  purpose 
c|f  your  Inquiry. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Lindsay  C    Waxxxk. 
Comptroller  General  of  th^  United  States. 


Platoon  Sft.  James  Francis  Dowd 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASS.\C  HfSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tb  extend  my  retnarJcs  m  the  Record.  I 
^  ish  to  Include  herein  copy  of  a  citation 
'  lat  was  recently  issued  to  Platoon  Sgt. 
Jimes  Francis  Dowd.  of  the  United 
£  Latea  Marine  Corps,  who  resides  at  10 
E oxford  Street.  Lawrence.  Mass.  Ser- 
K  'ant  Dowd  enlisted  in  the  United  States 

*  arines  in  January  1942  and  after  a 
8  lort  period  of  training  was  shipped 
cerseas  to  the  Pacific  area.  Due  to  his 
i  iltiative.  his  forcefulness.  and  his  abll- 
11  y  he  was  promoted  within  a  compara- 

jyely  short  period  of  service  to  Uie  rank 
platoon  sergeant. 
On  June  18. 1945.  Sergeant  Dowd  while 

*  rving  with  a  Marine  infantry  tjattalion 
h  eombat  action  with  Japane.se  forces  In 
CUnawa.  Ryukyu  Iiland.s.  during  an  at- 
U  ck  on  the  enemy  performed  a  deed  of 
giJlantry  and  bravery  Sergeant  Dcwd 
w  th  complete  disregard  for  his  own  per- 
se nal  safety  and  acting  on  his  own  voli- 
U  >n  crawled  beyond  his  own  Unci  to  an 
eien  and  exposed  area  under  heavy 
enemy  fire  to  render  first  aid  to  one  of 
h  s  comrades  who  was  badly  wounded. 
A  thdugh  he  succeeded  in  removing  his 
ccmrado  back  to  his  own  lines,  he  him- 
w  f  rec;  ived  most  serious  wounds  from 
e?  emy  fire.  As  a  result  of  his  own  devo- 
tim  to  duty  and  his  own  act  cf  courage 
aiid  bravery,  the  wounded  comrade  was 
Mfely  evacuated  and  has  now  fully  re- 
«  vered  from  his  injuries  received  in  line 
of  duty.  However.  Platoon  Sgt.  James 
Fiancis  Dowd  since  June  16.  1945.  has 
b«en  a  patient  in  various  hospitals  within 
aid  outside  continental  United  States. 
A  the  present  time  our  young  hero  is  a 
p*  tient  in  the  United  States  Naval  Hos- 


pital at  Bethesda.  Md  .  confined  to  hl.<;  bed 
with  a  complete  paralysis  not  only  of  his 
two  limbs  but  the  lower  part  of  his  body. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  p.^ople  of 
this  entire  country  will  not  for  one  mo- 
ment, although  hostilities  have  ceased 
many  month.s.  forget  the  heroic  acts  of 
these  members  of  the  armed  forces  and 
especially  those  Ixjys  who  are  still  con- 
fined to  our  hospitals  .suffpring  the  agonies 
brought  upon  them  by  the  terrible  or- 
deal of  war  To  our  servicemen  like  Pla- 
toon Sgt.  James  Francis  Dowd  we  ex- 
tend cur  deepest  admiration  and  our 
grateful  thanfcs  and  appreciation  for  the 
services  they  have  faithfully  rendered  to 
the  American  people. 

UNrrxD  Statts  Maki.vc  Coars. 
HxAOQU.iTcas.  First  Maxine  DnisioN 

Plxxt  Makine  Fokcx. 
Care  of  Fleet  Po.it  Office.  San  Franc.<)Co.  Calif. 

In  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Commanding  General,  First  Mar- 
ine Division.  Fleet  Marine  Force,  takes  pleas- 
ure In  awarding  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  to 
Platoon  S?rgeant  James  Francis  Dowd. 
United  States  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  serv- 
ice as  set  forth  In  the  following  citation: 

■"For  heroic  achievement  while  serving  with 
a  marine  Infantry  batt.illjn  in  action  ajfalnst 
enemy  Japanese  forces  on  Okinawa.  Ryukjai 
Islands,  on  18  June  1C45  Platoon  Sergeant 
Dowd  was  acting  as  a  gunnery  sergeant  In  a 
rifle  company  during  an  attack  on  strongly 
held  enemy  fortified  positions  On  his  own 
Initiative  and  with  complete  disregard  for 
personal  safety,  he  crawled  forward  of 
friendly  lines  to  an  exposed  area  which  was 
under  heavy  enemy  small  arms  Are  to  ad- 
minister first  aid  to  a  badly  wounded  marine. 
After  administering  first  aid  he  lifted  the 
wounded  marine  onto  a  stretcher  and  dragtjed 
him  approximately  50  yards  over  the  same 
fire  swept  area  to  a  covered  draw  from  where 
the  patient  could  be  safely  evacuated.  Pla- 
toon Sergeant  Dowd's  courageous  actions  and 
unselfish  devotion  to  duty  were  In  keeping 
with  the  highest  tradition*  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Service." 

D.  PrcK. 
Major  General. 
United  States  :.tartne  Corps. 

UMnxD  St.«txs  Naval  HospriAL, 
Bethe.ida.  Md  .  March   15.  1946. 
To;  Platoon  flgt.  Jamxs  Fxahcts  Dowd.  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Reserve : 
1.  The  wearing  of  the  V  upon  the  lervice 
ribbon    and    the   suspension    ribbon   of    the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  U  authorized. 

R    E    DvNCAif. 
Captain  {MC)  US.W.  Commanding. 


This  Isn't  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion was  granted  me  last  week  by  the 
House  to  Insert  the  followinp  editorial 
published  in  the  Daily  Times  of  Mamaro- 
neck.  N.  Y.,  in  the  Con'cression.^l 
Record: 

this  isni  niws 

The  charge  by  Senator  Bvoon.  of  New 
Hampshire,  that  Chester  Bowles.  8Ublll«atlon 
Director,  favora  the  CIO  In  all  economic  mat- 
ters coming  within  his  province  should  not 


be  surprising.  In  fact,  we  were  o:  the  opin- 
ion that  so  well  known  was  the  f  .ct  that  to 
have  newspapers  headline  It  constitutes  the 
real  surprise. 

It  was  the  CIO-PAC  which  elected  and  re- 
elected Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt.  It  was  the 
CIO,  through  Its  local  units,  which  went  all 
out  for  the  retention  of  the  New  Deal  In 
Washington,  term  after  term. 

Whr.  then,  should  there  be  any  expression 
of  amazement  when  the  New  Deal  pays  back 
the  debt? 

That  Is  what  Is  known  as  practical  pol- 
itics, and  It  exists  In  every  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  where  the  CIO  wants 
favors.  Let's  net  be  so  naive  as  not  to  rec- 
ognize It. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Address  of  Most  Rev. 
Lawrence  J.  Shehan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

Cr   MAETl.^ND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  ad- 
dress of  Most  Rev.  Lawrence  J.  Shehan, 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  consider  him  as  pro- 
found a  thinker  on  Christian  statesman- 
ship as  we  have  in  America  today. 

ST.  PATRICKS  OAT.    194S 

Since  hist  we  met  to  observe  St.  Patricks 
Day  things  of  the  utmost  importance  have 
happened.  In  the  firs-t  place,  we  have  won 
the  greatest  war  in  history— a  war  which  was 
fought  not  only  to  preserve  our  Independent 
existence  but  also  to  save  our  western  civili- 
zation. Secondly,  with  the  explosion  cf  the 
atomic  bomb  over  the  New  Mexican  desert 
last  summer  we  entered  upon  a  new  phase  of 
our  modem  era — or.  as  some  say.  a  completely 
new  era  of  our  existence — in  which  for  his 
weal  or  his  wee  man  has  at  his  command  a 
source  of  physical  energy  hereto  undreamed 
of.  In  thi*  new  era  we  are  confident  that. 
In  spite  of  obvlou.i  difficulties  and  In  the 
face  of  all  pessimistic  prophecies,  our  own 
country  will  remain  true  to  her  best  tradi- 
tions and  that  she  will  u-^c  her  new  found 
power  and  infiueucc  to  lead  the  way  to  a  bet- 
ter world— a  world  of  peace  and  Justice.  This 
evening,  however,  our  thoinjhts  are  not  so 
much  concerned  with  the  future  role  cf  our 
own  country,  but  rather  with  that  of  the  land 
of  St.  PaUick.  the  dear  island  to  which  so 
many  of  us  owe  our  ancestry  and  our  faith. 

Although  so  many  of  us  In  this  country 
are  of  Irish  heritage.  Ireland  has  never  hnd 
here,  it  seems  to  me.  a  particularly  favorable 
press.  This  has  been  true  especially  since 
the  outbreak  cf  the  late  war.  It  has  been 
said  that  Ireland,  in  remaining  neutral  and 
In  insisting  on  her  rights  as  a  neutral  na- 
tion, actually  favored  the  Axis  and  Impeded 
the  cause  cf  the  United  Nations.  At  a  time 
when  our  western  civilization  was  In  danger 
no  nation,  it  Is  claimed,  had  a  right  to  re- 
main neutral.  And  now  that  the  war  is  over 
the  failure  of  Ireland  to  Join  with  the  United 
Nations  has  deprived  her.  for  the  present  at 
least,  of  a  voice  In  the  council  of  nations. 
Iran  and  Afghanistan.  Idonesia.  and  Yugo- 
slavia, and  countries  of  which  up  to  now 
we  have  known  little  or  nothing,  dally  ap- 
pear In  the  headlines  of  our  papers.  Rarely 
does  the  name  of  Ireland  receive  even  a  cur- 
sory mention  In  newspaper  dispatches. 

Those,  however,  who  are  so  ready  to  crit- 
icize Ireland  should  remember  that,  up  to 
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the  time  when  our  own  country  was  attacked, 
our  ofBcl&l  position  was  precisely  that  which 
remained  Ireland's  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Ireland  v»as  not  attacked,  nor  did  any  nation 
declare  war  upon  her.  She,  therefore,  did 
not  have  our  reason  for  abandoning  her  posi- 
tion of  neut.-ality.  Moreover,  thousands  of 
her  citizens  Joined  the  armies  of  the  United 
Nations  and.  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  prevent  them.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  have  never  heard  of  any  of  her 
men  Joining  the  Axis  forces.  Moreover. 
there  was  little  that  Ireland  could  contribute. 

If  Ireland  had  entered  the  war  and  had 
laid  herself  open  to  attack,  ehe  might  have 
brought  only  destruction  to  her  own  people 
and  additional  embarrassment  and  danger 
to  the  United  Nations  As  time  goes  on  the 
wisdom  and  propriety  of  Ireland's  course.  I 
feel  confident,  will  be  recognized.  The  fact 
that  she  did  not  cravenly  enter  the  fray  when 
the  Issues  of  war  had  already  been  settled 
will  argue  for  the  sincerity  of  her  stand  and 
win  give  diqnity  to  her  position.  Nor  Is  It 
nece.'fiarily  to  her  ultimate  disadvantage  that 
at  the  present  time  she  Is  not  caugh'  in  the 
rivalry  and  bltlerness  of  current  negotia- 
tions In  the  long  run  we  cannot  doubt  that 
Ireland  will  play  her  proper  role  In  world 
affairs,  for  Ireland  can  make  a  real  ccntri- 
bution  to  what  the  world  most  needs  for  the 
solution  of  Its  deeper  problems. 

Tlie  world  in  the  prcs' nt  time  needs  many 
things  All  Europe  has  been  devastated. 
Her  cities  lie  In  ruins;  her  Indiistry  has  been 
destroyed;  her  fertile  fields  have  been  lad 
waste;  millions  of  people  have  been  killed; 
other  millions  have  b?en  I'proored,  impov- 
erished, scattered  far  and  wide.  She  literally 
faces  starvation.  Europe  then  (and  with  her 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  i  has  many  most 
obvious  needs.  She  needs  food  above  ail 
things  else  at  the  present  time.  She  needs 
raw  materials  In  great  quantities  She  needs 
the  machines  of  Industry  and  the  Implements 
of  airrlcultiire.  And  of  all  these  things  Ire- 
land hR,s  little  to  offer.  But  Europe  and  the 
world  have  other  need.s  which  are  not  so  ob- 
vious to  the  eye — needs  which  are  deeper  and 
more  lasting.  These  are  needs  of  the  spirit 
and  these  Ireland  can  help  to  supply. 

The  great  calamities  which  now  afflict  the 
world  ha\e  not  resulted  from  blind  Inexor- 
able forces  over  which  man  has  no  control. 
They  have  arisen  from  the  voluntary  blind- 
ness and  the  deliberate  perversion  of  the 
human  spirit.  For  the  past  four  centuries 
western  man  has  t>een  In  the  process  of 
Jettl.<(onlng  the  belleff<.  the  traditions,  the 
principles  on  which  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion had  been  built.  Meanwhile,  he  has 
been  developing  at  an  astounding  rate  his 
knowledge  of  material  science  and  his  skill 
in  conxtructlng  and  using  material  Instru- 
ments. In  science  and  In  the  Implements 
developed  by  science,  man  had  come  to  be- 
lieve that  he  had  attained  to  all  he  needed 
for  a  full  and  happy  life  here.  He  had  come 
to  care  for  notlilng  eLse. 

Just  where  the  combination  of  science  and 
materialism  was  leading  him  should  have  be- 
come evident  In  the  First  World  War.  That 
war  may  have  caused  him  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  but  it  did  not  stop  him  or  divert 
him  from  his  way.  He  came  to  look  upon 
even  It  as  simply  another  step  In  the  course 
of  natural  evolution.  It  was  a  lesson  man 
had  to  learn  as  a  preparation  for  further 
progress.  In  the  years  between  the  two  great 
wars  man  reached  what  seemed  like  the 
summit  of  material  knowledge  and  the  depth 
cf  spiritual  negation.  The  result  was  of 
course  that  man  was  plunged  finally  into 
the  greatest,  the  most  deadly,  the  most  costly 
and  the  most  destructive  war  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  human  race. 

Now  man  stands  at  a  point  where  he  must 
once  more  build  his  civilization.  Will  he 
sttempt  to  erect  It  completely  anew  accord- 
ing to  the  specifications  of  scientific  ma- 
terialism and  the  new  paganism?  These 
were  the  things  which  led  him  into  the  great 
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modern  catastrophes.  If  he  attempts  to 
guide  himself  by  them  once  more  what  can 
he  expect  but  even  greater  disasters  or.  as 
a  worse  alternative,  complete  slavery  under 
an  absolute  world-sute  whose  only  prin- 
ciples and  policy  will  be  dictated  bv  brute 
force. 

Or  will  man  attempt  to  rebuild  his  world 
on  those  Christian  principles  which  formed 
the  foundation  of  our 'western  civillratlon — 
those  principles  which  so  evidently  must 
form  the  foundation  of  any  true  peace 
worthy  of  rational  beings?  If  man  attempts 
the  latter  then  he  will  need  the  faith,  for  all 
modern  history  gives  proof  of  the  fact  tbut 
the  Christian  faith  alone  can  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation and  a  safeguard  of  the  universal  moral 
code  on  which  true  peace  depends  and  Ire- 
land has  the  faith— she  has  it  to  a  degree  sur- 
passing pertiaps  any  other  people  in  the 
world  today.  Therefore  It  seems  to  me  she 
has  an  Important  role  to  play  In  the  future 
development  of  the  civilized  world. 

For  more  than  four  centuries  the  people 
of  Irelar.d  have  fought  for  their  faith  as  their 
most  treasured  po68^86ton.  And  they  have 
fought  for  their  freedom  a.s  a  means  of  pre- 
serving their  faith.  The  battle  for  freedom 
had  indeed  gone  on  for  centuries  before  the 
Reformation.  But  after  Henry  VIII  broke 
with  the  Holy  See  that  battle  took  on.  all  the 
bitterness  and  intensity,  first  of  rellpious 
warfare  and  later  of  religious  persecution. 
At  the  end  of  Henrys  reifjn  the  rule  of  the 
enemy  was  firmly  established;  bv  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  I.'eland  seemed  com- 
pletely crushed.  Her  leaders  had  been  exter- 
minated; her  people  had  been  d!.sposBe?«»ed; 
her  trade  had  been  utterly  destroyed.  "With 
every  generation"  says  one  historian  of  Ire- 
land, "the  struggle  was  renewed  through 
centuries  of  willful  ruin,  till  of  the  flourishing 
markets  and  fair  towns  of  the  Irish  nothing 
was  left  but  a  starving  village,  a  dim  tradi- 
tion, a  crumbling  wall  or  the  name  of  a 
silent  meadow,  while  the  ports  lay  empty  and 
the  rivers  and  lakes  deserted." 

But  this  was  not  enough.  Though  her 
leaders  had  been  destroyed  or  had  capitu- 
lated, the  Irish  people  had  retained  their 
falih.  That  faith  had  to  bs  systematically 
destroyed.  And  so  in  the  confidence  of  com- 
plete victory'  the  conquerors  Instituted  their 
penal  law?.  What  resulted  was  a  hundred 
years  of  the  most  terrible  legal  tyranny  under 
which  a  nation  groaned. 

Although  the  penal  laws  In  some  ways  af- 
fected the  Dl>-i!>enters.  they  were  aimed  pri- 
marily against  Catholics.  They  were  cleverly 
devised  to  win  or  to  force  the  people  away 
from  their  faith.  The  number  of  priests  was 
at  first  strictly  limited,  and  bishops  who 
might  ordain  successors  to  them  were  ban- 
ished. The  Irish  Catholic  was  eAluded  fiom 
the  vote,  from  municip{>l  and  parliamentary 
otnoes,  from  even  tit  ting  in  the  gallery  of 
Parliament.  He  was  not  permitted  to  be- 
come a  bairlster  or  a  solicitor,  a  sheriff  or 
a  constable.  He  was  prohibited  from  resid- 
ing m  either  Limerick  or  Galway.  He  was 
compelled  to  pay  special  and  extra  taxes.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  carry  arms,  make  or  sell 
them,  or  Join  the  army.  He  was  forbidden  to 
print  books  or  newspapers,  to  take  more  than 
two  apprentices  in  any  trade  except  liiien 
manufacture,  or  to  become  an  apprentice  in 
any  trade  to  a  Protestant. 

He  was  forbidden  to  teach  school  or  to  at- 
tend Catholic  school  or  college,  or  to  send 
his  children  abroad  to  school  or  collepe. 
He  was  forbidden  to  leave  his  land  to  his 
eldest  son,  but  his  eldest  son  could  inherit 
all  the  land  by  turning  Protestant. 

Any  cliild  who  turned  Protestant  could 
escape  his  parents'  ctistody  and  obtain  an 
allowance.  Any  eldest  son  who  turned  Prot- 
estant could  Immediately  become  the  propri- 
etor of  the  family  estate,  making  bis  father 
•  life  tenant. 

There  is  no  need  here  to  retell  all  that 
Ireland  suffered  under  the  penal  laws.    For 


a  hundred  years  they  were  in  forve.  They 
reduced  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  to 
pauperism,  but  they  only  served  U)  strength- 
en the  faith  In  their  hearts;  nor  did  the 
BUfTcrlng  of  Ireland  cease  with  the  repeal  of 
the  penal  laws  Her  trials  were  prolot^ged 
down  to  our  own  times,  but  her  faltb  has 
likewise  endured. 

No  people  on  earth  has  resisted  persecution 
so  long  and  so  successftUly.  The  re*ult  has 
l>een  that  there  is  no  other  pec)ple  on  earth 
whose  faith  Is  stronger  and.  with  God's  grace. 
so  secure,  and  so,  when  the  people  of  Irelend 
finally  wrested  a  measure  of  freedom  and 
Independence,  they  began  the  constitution 
of  their  government  by  invokmg  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  they  made  as  the 
basis  of  their  own  law  the  law  of  God  and  the 
teachings  of  our  Saviour. 

Ireland  then  has  the  faith— the  faith 
which  the  world  needs  so  much  today.  With 
that  small  group  of  Catholic  countries  which 
at  the  present  time  are  forced  to  remain 
apart  Irom  the  turmoil  of  nations,  she  stands 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Holy  See.  sup- 
porting the  luundation  of  our  m-estern  civili- 
zation and  upholding  the  beacon  of  Christian 
faith.  We  are  confident  that  God  In  His  own 
good  time  and  in  His  own  mysterious  ways 
will  let  the  light  of  the  torch  they  hold  shine 
upon  and  enlighten  the  confused  and  dark- 
ened world. 

There  was  a  time  many  centuries  ago  when 
the  barbarianism  of  the  north  and  east 
threatened  to  extinguish  the  light  of  civili- 
zation throughnu  Europe.  Ireland  then  was 
ti^e  western  home  of  faith  and  culture  from 
which  missionaries  went  forth  to  relight  the 
flame  of  Christian  civllUEatlon  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  May  yie  not  hope  that  once 
more  she  will  be  permitted  to  serve  as  at 
least  one  of  the  instruments  chosen  by  God 
to  restore  man  in  this  modern  age  to  bis  most 
precious  heritage? 

And  we,  my  dear  friends.  American  sons  ct 
St.  Patrick,  have  a  role  of  similar  importance 
to  play  here  in  our  own  country.  Our  roost 
treasured  civic  traditions,  those  things  which 
have  made  our  country  truly  great,  are  found- 
ed on  the  basic  truths  of  tlie  Christian  faith. 
The  freedom  of  the  Individual  and  his  essen- 
tial diginity  and  value,  the  sacredness  of  the 
family,  the  equality  of  all  Individuals  and 
nations,  before  the  law — these  tiue  doculnrs 
of  democracy  have  their  roou  in  Chiistiau 
faith.  To  keep  our  country  safe  aiid  to  en- 
able It  to  play  lU  proper  role  of  leading  the 
world  forward  Ui  a  Just  and  lasting  peace, 
we  can  render  no  more  effective  service  than 
to  preserve  within  ourselves  and  to  bring  to 
our  fellow  citizens  that  faith  which  under 
God  we  owe  to  Ireland  s  patron.  8t.  PaUlck. 


Criliao  Control  of  Atomic  Enerfy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  cALnroRivTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr  HGLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  a  group  of  national  organiza- 
tions, an  emergency  conference  for  civil- 
Ian  control  of  atomic  enerpy  was  called 
in  the  caucus  room  of  the  House  Office 
Building  on  March  21.  This  conference 
was  called  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
foUowing  Members  of  the  Hou«e:  Con- 
gre.ssman  Walter  Jttdd.  Minnesota;  Con- 
gres.sman  Ch.\rles  LaFollette.  Indiana  : 
Congresswoman  Helen  Gahac*?!  DorcLAS. 
California,  and  Congressman  Chet  Holi- 
roLO,  California. 
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Icpresentafive  Holifield  acted  as 
ch  iirman  o(  the  meeting.  Senator 
BRtiN  McMahon.  of  Connecticut,  and 
Dcclor  HoKnes-s  of  the  Chicago  Univer- 
sit  /  were  the  principal  speakers. 

3  veral  Members  of  Congress  spoke 
br  cfly. 

''ifty-nine  organizations  were  repre- 
seiited  by  over  200  delegates.  Most  of 
thsse  organizations  were  national  or- 
gaiizations. 

rho  purpose  of  the  meeting  wa.s  to  call 
at  nntion  to  the  nece>sity  for  concerted 
action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Aiicrici.  toward  the  end  that  pending 
a*  jnv.c-enersy  legislation  be  so  written 
as  to  guarantee  civilian  control.  The 
ut  amimous  and  enthu.'^iastic  support  of 
tUs  principle  indicated  that  today's 
m?etin?  v.  ill  Kive  impetus  to  the  fight 
Ei  ainst  military  control  and  will  rally 
civilian  organizations  of  all  types 
tl  roughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
A  nenca  to  Ihe  fight  for  civilian  control 
01  atomic-energy  legislation. 

Under  unanimous  consent  to  extend.  I 
irfclude  the  names  of  the  associations 
n  presented  at  this  morning's  meeting  in 
tne  Record: 

N^w  Counril  of  American  Business. 
'  of  Women  Voters. 
>_  rence  of  Human  Wcilare. 

Federation  of  American  Scientists. 

Independent  Citizens  Committee.  Arts. 
Silences.  Professions. 

Council  for  S<jclal  Action  of  Congregational 
Ctiurches. 

Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

Americans  United  for  World  Government. 

United  Ccuncil  of  Chiirch  Women. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

Conpress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

American  Unitarian  Association. 

Americans  Veterans  Committee. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion 

N.itional    Citizens   Political    Action    Com- 

I'tee. 

National  Lawyers  Guild. 

American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Chevy  Chase  Woman's  Club. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies. 

Ma.<isachusetts  Citizens  Political  Action 
Cjommlttee. 

American  Association  of  University 
\^omen. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Arlington-Alexandria  League  of  Women 
Meters. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

United  Nations  CouncU  of  Philadelphia. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Woman's  Trade  Union  League. 

Association  of  Oak  Ridge  Scientists. 

N.-itlonal  Council  of  Catholic  Men. 

N.ulonal  League  of  Women  Shoppers. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

Klwanls   International. 

Unitarian  Social  Action  Committee. 

Altrusa  International. 

American  Association  of  Scientific  Work- 

Women's  Auxiliary.  CIO. 

District  of  Columbia  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

Maryland  D.  C.  Industrial  Union  Council, 
(JlO. 

Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice. 

B'nal  B'rlth. 

Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  League  of  Women 
Moters. 

Fairmont  Women's  Club. 

Actors  Equity. 

United   Nations  Association. 

National  Council  for  Prevention  of  War. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America.  CIO. 

Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Services. 


Woman's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom. 

United  Christian   Youth. 

Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 

National  Education  Association. 

American   Jewish    Committee. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen. 

National  Council  of  Scientlflc  Societies. 

American    Bar   Association. 

Womens  Action  Committee. 

American  Association  for  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Committee  for  Economic   Development. 

Washington    Association   of   Scientists. 

American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fes.«;crj. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


The  Farmer,  Forgotten  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or    ILLI.NOIS 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  pas.^ed  the  appropriation  bill  for  Agri- 
culture. I  found  myself  generally  in  ac- 
cord with  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  It 
carried  increased  appropriations  for 
rural  electrification  and  for  soil  conser- 
vation. 

I  am  hoping  now  that  the  war  is  over, 
that  the  industries  manufacturing  the 
articles  and  materials  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  extension  of  the  rural  elec- 
trification lines,  may  be  able  to  find  suf- 
ficient material  and  may  be  able  to  em- 
ploy steadily  without  further  interrup- 
tions of  work.  suEBcient  men  to  produce 
materials  needed  for  the  extension  of 
rural  electrification. 

I  have  supported  this  program  on  every 
occasion  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
all  of  the  farm  homes  in  the  Nation 
which  want  the  benefit  of  electric  lines 
and  electric  power  may  secure  that 
benefit. 

And.  may  I  say.  I  hope  the  Federal 
Government,  in  cooperation  with  the 
States,  will  find  it  possible  to  pu.sh  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  the  construction  of 
farm-to-market  roads.  With  other 
Members  of  the  Congress,  I  recall  several 
months  ago  that  a  number  of  us  by  co- 
ordinating our  efforts  were  able  to  secure 
a  greater  allocation  of  funds  to  be  ex- 
pended for  farm-to-market  roads  than 
the  original  bill  had  provided.  I  think 
it  was  $150,000,000  that  was  further 
allocated  to  farm-to-market  roads  by 
reason  of  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  also  carries  sub- 
stantial appropriations  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  soil-conservation  program. 
Nothing  in  a  material  way  is  more  im- 
portant to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  That  is  the  purpose  of  soil  con- 
servation. The  food  the  people  must 
eat,  now,  in  the  future,  and  for  genera- 
tions, depends  upon  maintaining  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.    It  is  Just  as  important 


to  the  countleivs  millions  of  people  living 
in  the  great  cities  as  It  is  to  the  farmers 
them.selves  because  if  our  soil  is  depleted 
constantly  the  people  in  the  cities  and 
all  over  the  Nation  will  go  hungry.  The 
greatest  horde  of  wealth  and  the  most 
important  material  wealth  in  the  Nation 
is  in  the  soil. 

Agriculture  and  the  success  of  the 
farmer  is  the  foundation  of  the  wealth 
and  a  successful  economy  for  the  Na- 
tion. The,  farmer  produces  the  new 
wealth  which  constantly  flows  into  the 
economic  bloodstream  of  the  country. 
All  of  our  new  money  or  wealth  comes 
from  the  farm,  from  the  mines,  minerals, 
the  timbers,  and  the  fisheries  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  men  who  engage  in  these  pur- 
suits, the  millions  of  farmers  who  toil 
long  hours  for  less  money  on  the  aver- 
age than  any  other  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation produce  the  new  wealth  annually 
which  keeps  our  economy  strong  and 
dynamic. 

The  farmer  who  produces  the  poultry, 
the  cattle,  sheep,  hog.^.  livestock  of  all 
kinds,  and  who  plants  the  millions  of 
acres  of  our  soil  and  who  reaps  the  bil- 
lions of  bushels  of  wheat,  oats,  corn,  and 
the  millions  of  dollars  of  other  produce 
of  the  farm;  those  are  the  people  who 
produce  the  new  wealth  that  makes  this 
Nation  strong  financially. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  show  how 
wealth  is  produced  and  who  produces  it. 
Now.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  I  want  to  present  some 
figures  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture which  clearly  prove  that  if  we  any 
longer  are  looking  for  what  was  referred 
to  a  few  years  ago  as  the  forgotten  man, 
we  need  not  search  for  him  any  more — 
he  is  the  farmer. 

Following  are  the  figures,  and  I  believe 
I  can  prove  that  statement. 

The  farm  population  of  the  United 
States  in  1944,  according  to  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
represented  19  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation. Due  to  the  long  hours  the  farmer 
works  on  the  farm,  I  believe  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  concede  that  he  is  en- 
titled to  have  19  percent  of  the  total 
income  or  wealth  produced  during  1S44. 
He  got  only  8'i  percent  of  the  national 
income  in  1944. 

Going  a  little  further  with  some  fig- 
ures all  of  which  statistics  I  got  today 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you 
may  be  interested  to  learn  that  there 
are  25.521.000  people  located  on  the  farm; 
that  there  are  111.847,000  peop'.e  who  do 
not  live  on  the  farm  and  that  these  25.- 
521,000  people  who  live  on  the  farm  re- 
ceived an  income  of  $13,631,000,000  out 
of  a  total  national  income  of  $160,907.- 
000  000.  In  other  words,  the  farm  group, 
who  worked  the  longest  hours  and  who 
made  the  greatest  sacrifice  to  produce 
the  wealth  of  the  Nation  get  a  little  less 
than  one-half  of  the  share  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  one  doubts  who  is 
the  "forgotten  man  '  let  us  go  back  to  the 
conference  called  late  last  year  by  the 
President  which  sought  to  adopt  policies 
to  settle  labor  disputes  which  affected 
atx)Ut  25,000.000  organized  laboring  men 
and  which  affected  the  faim  group  of 
25.000.000  plus  some  80,000.000  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  No  one  was  there  to  repre- 
sent the  farmer  and  I  must  say  that  the 
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public,  including  the  farmer  and  the 
other  80,000.000  had  no  representation 
whatsoever. 

They  were  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  two  Cabinet  officers,  Mr.  Schwellen- 
bach.  Secretary  of  Lr.bor  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lace. Secretary  of  Commerce,  both  of 
whom,  during  the  conference  and  every 
day.  week,  and  month  since  the  confer- 
ence by  evei-y  act.  and  public  statement 
and  move  they  made,  show  conc'usively 
that  they  represented  only  the  cause  of 
labor. 

Let  me  point  out  another  insta  ice.  A 
few  weeks  ago  the  President  established  a 
new  wage  policy  and  a  new  price-line 
policy.  No  one  at  the  present  seems  to 
be  able  to  understand  what  the  price- 
line  policy  is.  but  there  are  some  facts 
that  all  of  us  can  understand  about  this 
new  move.  We  know  that  the  average 
wage  raise  .set  for  steel  and  the  General 
Electric  automobile  workers,  and  so  forth 
gave  them  an  increase  of  about  18 '2 
cents  an  hour.  In  order  to  grant  thi.s 
raise  we  know  that  the  President  and 
his  OPA  officials  decided  to  allow  the  big 
steel  companies  to  rai.se  the  price  of 
steel  $5  a  ton.  Of  course.  In  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  steel,  with  the  different 
proce.«;sing  companies,  that  price  will 
raise  probably  to  $25  a  ton  in  many  in- 
stances. 

We  also  know  that  the  President  found 
It  nece.s.sar>'.  in  order  to  settle  the  meat 
packers'  strike,  to  grant  an  increase  of 
some  16  cents  an  hour  and  thinks  he 
can  get  the  extra  money  to  pay  this  in- 
crease in  wages  by  raising  the  price  of 
meat  for  the  packers  about  2  cents  a 
pound.  It  will,  of  course,  be  more  to  the 
con.«;umei-s.  We  know  that  the  best 
economists  in  the  Nation  believe  that  the 
cost  of  living  due  to  these  recent  moves 
of  the  President,  will  raise  the  cost  of 
living  on  a  general  level  of  about  10  per- 
cent. We  know,  as  many  economists 
throughout  the  Nation  know,  that  this 
breaking  of  the  price  line  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  an  infiationary  move  and  will 
greatly  add  to  the  danger  of  inflation  at 
the  present  time. 

Now,  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this, 
that  in  all  of  these  negotiations  and  in 
the  setting  up  of  this  new  price  line  the 
interest  of  the  farmer  was  never  men- 
tioned one  time.  I  got  curious  about  this 
yesterday  and  called  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  a.sk  them,  now  that  they 
had  made  this  move  in  raising  the  price 
of  meat  by  the  packers,  if  they  antici- 
pated any  rise  in  the  price  of  livestock. 
I  was  assured  by  the  official  who  answered 
me  that  It  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
make  any  change  in  existing  prices  due 
to  this  change  and  that  none  were  con- 
templated. 

Now.  let  us  return  to  the  farmer  for  a 
minute  and  examine  his  position.  When 
war  was  declared  his  new  farm  imple- 
ments were  almost  entirely  shut  off.  The 
next  year  he  was  allowed  20  percent  of 
former  supplies  and  the  next  year  about 
40  percent  of  what  he  would  have  been 
able  to  have  bought  l>efore  the  war.  The 
next  year  only  a  dribble  of  new  farm 
machinery  and  this  year,  when  the  war 
is  over  and  when  he  has  struggled  along 
and  worked  his  farm  machinery  day  and 
night  in  many  Instances,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  food  to  win  the  war  and  feed 


the  people,  this  year,  in  1946,  with  the 
war  having  been  over  for  many  month.<t, 
he  thought  he  would  certainly  be  able  to 
get  the  long  waited  for  and  much  needed 
new  machinery.    But  he  cannot  get  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  he  cannot  get 
it  is  b  -cause  practically  all  of  the  big 
concerns,  including  International  Har- 
vester Co..  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  and  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Co..  employing  thousands 
of  men,  are  shut  down  becau.se  of  strikes. 
For  instance,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  told 
me  today  over  the  phone  that  there  are 
24  000  employees  on  strike,  shutting 
down  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
works  at  Chicago.  Rock  Island,  Ea.st  Mo- 
Ime.  and  Rock  Falls,  and  that  there  are 
6.000  employees  on  strike  covering  the 
three  plants  of  the  J.  I.  Case  Co.  at 
Racine,  Wis..  Burlington,  Iowa,  and 
Rockford,  111.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  plants  throughout  the  Nation  which 
are  shut  down  today  preventing  the 
farmers  from  getting  new  farm  machin- 
ery to  feed  this  Nation  and  to  help  feed 
the  starving  people  of  the  world.  While 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
pre.sent  administration  holds  world  food 
conferences  and  are  now  urging  the  peo- 
ple to  organize  in  every  city,  county,  and 
State  to  save  a  little  on  bread,  fats.  oils, 
and  to  save  a  little  food  in  every  way 
po.ssiblc.  and  while  the  President  has 
l.vsued  a  proclamation  urging  that  the 
people  "tighten  their  belts,"  this  same 
administration  has  handled  the  disputes 
between  capital  and  labor  so  badly  that 
they  cannot  keep  their  own  farm-imple- 
ment plants  open  to  produce  the  farm 
implements,  which  the  farmers  are  anx- 
ious to  buy,  to  produce  the  food  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture are  begging  for  at  the  present  time. 

Such  failure  in  governmental  man- 
agement, and  the  lack  of  courage  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  give  guidance  and 
direction  to  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  is 
inexcu.sable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  the  farmer,  if 
he  ever  gets  the  machinery  after  the 
strikes  are  settled  and  the  wage  increases 
are  granted,  he,  the  farmer,  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  his  machinery  as  he  is  pay- 
ing more  for  his  labor  today  and  as  he  is 
paying  more  for  everything  he  has  to 
buy. 

Some  prosperity  has  come  to  the  farm- 
er while  we  have  been  spending  due  to 
the  war  billions  of  dollars,  but  what  little 
prosperity  he  has  been  ablj  to  salvage 
has  been  becau.se  he  has  been  willing  to 
put  in  generally  2  hours  of  work  at  a 
price  he  should  have  been  able  to  get  for 
1  hour  in  national  income.  The  farmers 
are  the  one  group  that  never  failed  on 
any  request  of  the  Government  during 
the  war.  He  has  accumulated  some 
money  in  many  instances  becau.'^e  he 
could  not  spend  it  for  farm  implements, 
for  lumber,  yes,  and  for  proper  clothing 
for  himself  and  family  because  he  could 
not  get  such  material.  In  fact,  I  see 
nothing  evil  or  dangerous  if  .some  farmers 
do  have  a  little  money  in  their  pockets 
and  in  the  banks.  To  listen  to  .some  big 
city  people  you  would  think  that  it  is  a 
catastrophe  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  little 
money.  The  reason  is  that  the  farmer 
generally  has  never  lieen  accorded  any- 
thing more  than  a  tiare  living.  Natu- 
i-ally,  some  people  find  themselves  a  little 


surprised  to  learn  that  the  farmers  now, 
at  least  some  of  them,  seem  pretty  well 
fixed. 

Prices  for  livestock  at  present  seem 
reasonably  high,  but  because  of  the 
added  expense  the  farmer  is  under,  it 
does  not  nece.ssarily  mean  that  all  these 
prices  show  a  profit.  Time  will  only  per- 
mit me  to  give  one  illu.stration. 

SHEIT  SHOW  A   LOSS 

The  farmers  have  been  loeiing  money 
on  sheep  throughout  the  Nation  for  the 
past  3  years.  The  Tariff  Commission  re- 
cently issued  a  report  stating  that  the 
present  price  for  wool  in  the  United 
States  caused  the  farmers  a  loss  of  10.8 
cents  per  each  pound  of  wool  produced. 

The  results  are  that  Government  su- 
tlstics  show  the  farmers  are  quitting  the 
sheep  business. 

We  had  in  this  country  in  January 
1943.  49.000.000  head  of  breeding -stock 
sheep. 

By  January  1944  the  number  dropped 
to  45,000.000  head. 

By  January  1945  the  number  dropped 
to  41.000.000  head. 

And.  it  is  estimated  that  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1.  1946.  the  breeding  stock  in  sheep 
in  the  United  States  will  be  down  K)  38,- 
000  000  head.  There  arc  various  other 
illastrations  where  the  price  granted  the 
farmers  today  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
production. 

In  addition  to  higher  wages  for  farm 
help  and  higher  prices  for  everything  the 
farmer  buys,  he  as  well  as  others  is  pe- 
nali>«d  with  higher  taxes.  There  is  one 
thing  the  present  administration  could 
do  which  would  reduce  our  annual  tax 
load  by  $3,000,000,000  a  year,  and  that  is 
to  reduce  the  Federal  pay  roll  now  stand- 
ing at  around  3.000.000  people. 

Some  months  ago.  and  again  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  I  spoke  on  this  subject 
urging  the  reduction  of  Federal  pay  rolls 
by  one  and  one -half  million  people,  point- 
ing out  that  it  could  be  done  without  af- 
fecting the  efficiency  of  goverrunental 
operation. 

I  am  sorry  to  again  have  to  point  out 
to  the  Hou.<:e  that  rather  than  the  reduc- 
tion of  Federal  bureaucracy  as  promised 
by  the  President  .some  months  ago.  .some 
34.569  more  employees  were  added  to  the 
old  line  bureaucratic  departments  of 
Government  during  the  past  January 
than  were  released. 

Since  la.st  Augu.st  the  bureaucratic 
employee  pay  roll  has  gone  up  by  140.- 
000  people.  These  figures  are  correct  and 
official  as  given  out  by  the  Byrd  Commit- 
tee on  Economy  and  Elnciency  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Ttie  Federal  pay  roll  today,  for  em- 
ployees, costs  the  taxpayers  almost  $7,- 
000.000.000  a  year.  If  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive, who  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
power  to  deflate  this  bureau,  would  re- 
duce the  pay  roll  oy  1  500  000.  we  could 
save  the  taxpayers  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 

Those  handling  the  propaganda  for  the 
administration  continue  to  berate  the 
Congress,  promote  over  the  air  and 
through  the  press  the  proposition  to 
grant  a  gift  or  loan  of  $4,000,000,000  to 
England  and  loans  and  grants  to  other 
nations.  They  try  to  keep  the  minds  of 
the  people  off  of  the  real  do.Ticstlc  prob- 
lems   of     government,    apparently    to 
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c  )ver  up  the  CQntiniial  waste  of  the  tax- 
f  ayers'  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  close  my 
I  '  referring  to  the  policies 

--: .ration  as  to  .subsidies.    I 

w  ant  to  give  a  few  figures  that  will  show 
tie  Ar  •      iiat  the  OPA  has 

nst  hv .  ,  t  the  high  cost  of 

/in?  as  It  so  often  contends  it  has.  Of 
c  lurse.  anyone  who  buys  any  commodi- 
ties today,  if  he  is  able  to  get  them,  knows 
tl  at  there  has  been  considerable  rise  in 
t*  e  cost  of  most  commodities.  He  knows 
tl  at  In  addition  to  the  rise  in  price  that 
r  '  re  has  been  a  great  cut  in 

i  the  articles  as  well. 
I  want  to  compliment  the  agricultural 

ilarly 

lort  to 

mim  freemen.  They,  as  no  other 
1  up.  have  opposed  the  policies  of  sub- 
sihir^  which  I  d.>sire  to  refer  to.  If  the 
n  had  li.-^toned  to  the  farm- 
Pi  ^ J  av.ay  trom  consumer  sub- 
si  lies,  we  would  have  had  more  food  to- 
d:  •  All  the  farmers 
^v'l  -Nithout  any  Oov- 
ci  n:n?nt  mlc'd.'eman  doling  out  to  him  a 
sibsidy  check,  but  \.l  :  *  '.  a- 
ti(  n  and  tho  present  r- 
w:  se.  • 

tn  checkmg  v*ith  the  D.^partment  to- 
di  y  I  have  the  figures  on  food  subsidies 
al  me  duct.v    flrur. 

m 'at.  h ,  ,.:..:   ..     ...^.t-  authorized 

ar  d  will  expend  in  there  subsidies  alone 
Ip  "    00.000.    This 

■•^^  emots  In  or- 

der to  town,  they  R«y,  the  price 

of    d«ii\    piuducts.    butter,    and    meat. 
Tl  is  billion  and  a  hilf  dollars  in  money 
WIS  added  to  the  national  debt.     The 
ta::payers  will   havv^  to  pay  It. 
Two  years  ago  when   food   subsidies 
>fore  the  Hou.se  I  argued  that  the 
A         rim  people  receiving  the   highest 
Wales  and  the  greatest  Income  they  had 
ev«  r  known  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  their 
owi  grocery  bill  without  charging  it  on 
fh«  books  for  the  servicemen  to  help  pay 
afur  they  came  back   from  fighting  a 
wa  •  at  from  S50  a  month  and  up.     They 
wtl    have  to  help  pay  this  and  the  other 
billons  in   waste   expended   while  thev 
we  e  gone 

Ilr.  Speaker.  I  have  per<:onally  en- 
gat  ed  in  farming  and  have  tak"n  a  k^^en 
*nt  Test  in  agriculture  since  becoming  a 
Mejnber  of  thi    ■  n  the  hope  of  help- 

to  make  .ion  stronger  and 

e  prosperous  by  starting  at  the  very 


ing 

mo 


foundation  in   providing  conditions   for 
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futi  re 
Sia  es. 


the 
Nat 


culture  that  would  make  the  farmer 
mc  e  pro.^percui!.  The  success  of  our 
Natjion  from  an  economic  standpoint.  I 
contend,  depends  more  upon  the 
of  the  farmer  than  on  any  other 
at  of  our  people.  I  hope  in  the 
that  we.  from  the  agriculKiral 
can  coordinate  and  combine  our 
effo  ts  to  se?  to  it  that  agriculture  is 
brought  up  to  a  parity  with  labor  and 


busineas    interests    of    the 


other 
Ion. 

will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  fac- 


ton  's  running  and  men  employed,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  keep  the  national  in- 
comj  high  enough  from  which  to  collect 
taxes  to  continue  to  operate  our  Oov- 
emi  lent  and  to  keep  bonds  at  par  unleai 
we  live  more  attention  to  the  success 
of  tl  e  farmer  and  agriculture.    He  is  the 


one  who  produces  the  new  wealth  and  if 
you  reduce  his  net  income  or  pinch  it 
down  year  afier  year,  you  will  finally  run 
into  another  depression  which  may 
wreck  the  financial  structure  of  this 
Government.  If  the  Chief  Executive 
and  the  Congress  will  balance  the 
Bud^jet.  cut  down  every  possible  expense, 
and  take  a  million  and  a  half  people  off 
the  pay  roll  who  are  deadwocd  in  Gov- 
ernment service,  if  we  can  brinir  har- 
mony and  an  honest  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems that  are  causinsj  the  strikes 
thicughout  this  land,  we  may  be  able  to 
maintain  our  financial  .solvency  and  our 
re  tative     form     of     government 

v^  r  150  years  has  maintained  for 

us  tile  freedom  of  the  American  people. 
We  must  in.^ist  on  a  '  d  budset. 

vote  for  and  insist  on  m  ,_  a  economy 

than  we  have  ever  known  in  Govern- 
ment. Labor  wil  have  to  produce  more 
Rood-s  per  man-hour  than  ever  before 
to  help  produce  the  income  that  Is  neces- 
sarj-  to  carry  on  this  Government  during 
the  financial  crisis  that  faces  us  nou- 
with  our  tremendous  war  debt  and  which 
will  face  us  in  the  future. 

We  shall  have  to  produce  more  and 
more  ;roods.  with  work  and  more  work  to 
brin«?  the  cost. of  living  down  which  wil 
benefit  labor,  the  farmer,  and  everyone 
We  .'-hall  have  to  proc'--  ^r.,^rc  goods  and 
get  them  onto  the  i:  more  quickly 

if  we  are  to  prevent  ruinous  inflation  la 
this  country. 

The  farmer  has  demonstrated  his  abil- 
ity to  v.ork  and  produce.  Some  increases 
in  price  have  been  and  are  now  neces- 
sary on  farm  commodities.  All  he  wants 
*•''  '^^r  *  h  relation  to  others. 

^^  "f '  agement  of  the  Sec- 

retary of  Agriculture  rather  than  the  dis- 
couragement in  th  •  h  the 
Secretary  of  Agru  ,  giving 
to  the  press. 

Last  v.eek  in  Denver  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  said: 

If  the  P.icf  bill  providing  fcr  all  coat  of 
farm  prcductton  was  enacted.  U  would  caua* 
ruinous  irflatlcn. 

Secretary  Anderson  has  testified  for 
wage  raises, several  times  recently  and 
has  never  once  said  they  would  be  in- 
flationary even  though  prices  were  raised 
to  meet  them.  yet.  when  something  is 
offered  to  b€nefit  the  faimer  he  immedi- 
ately denounces  it  and  shouts  inflation. 

Tile  Secretary  is  fa^t  losing  r^  n- 
fldence  of  the  farmers  notwith  .g 

he  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  A  change  in  his  attitude 
woulJ  be  helpful  and  would  givf  the 
farmers  the  encouncoDCQt  that  is  so 
much  needed. 


amire 


Food  Conservation  for  Relief  of  F 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTKE  LUCE 

or    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  r.\TIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  ef - 
fective  force  for  good  in  the  world  today 
Is  the  aroused  conscience  of  a  Christian 


people.  The  following  letter  from  a 
group  of  my  constituents  of  the  Baptist 
faith  is  a  noble  example  of  voluntary 
cooperation  of  American  citizens  in  the 
great  humanitarian  effort  of  preventing 
a  disastrous  famine  o\erscas  which  is 
now  being  headed  up.  at  President  Tru- 
man's request,  by  former  President 
Hoover. 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  indeed  if 
oth?-r  church  groups  throughout  the 
United  Siatrs  of  America  would  follow 
the  fine  leadership  of  these  Stratford 
citizens. 

The  Snt.'TTORD  B.\ptist  Church. 

Stratford.  Cnrin  .  March  13.  1946. 
In  rcspon!>e  to  the  President's  request  to 
help  prevent  starvation  overseas,  I  volun- 
tarily pledge  to  conserve  food  and  to  buy 
less,  bake  le^s.  waste  less— bread,  cake,  and 
wlieat  predwcts.  I  will  consclentioiislv  at- 
tempt to  cun.scr<,e  dvirinc  'he  next  6  monllis. 
or  while  the  .  -  about  a  quar- 
ter of  the  w.>            jut  household  Is 

•ccustomed  to  use: 

Theodore  N  John5on.  Elna  M.  Spor.g- 
berg.  Stratford.  Conn  :  Mrs.  Maud 
Tilion.  Bridgeport.  Conn  :  Mrs.  T. 
N.  Johnson.  Mrs.  Eu^enle  Hug. 
Mrs.  Everett  Jersey.  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Kokel.  JIrs  Geor;;e  B  Cuzner,  Mrs. 
Solly  Solomonson.  Mrs.  Walter 
Gates.  Mrs.  L.  Van  Sleet,  Mrs.  Carl 
E.  Berg.  Stratford.  Conn  :  Mrs. 
Noble  Reynolds.  Bridgeport  4, 
Conn  :  Mrs.  M.  Hallsworth.  Mr<: 
A.  Hud3on  Mrs 

A  D.  Barr*  uni. 

Mrs.  A.  Dubord,  I>ioyd  Jones.  R.  A. 
Beers.  Mrs.  B  Rusfell.  Stratford, 
Conn  :  Harlan  G  Heath.  Mrs  Har- 
lan r:  u^.fh.  Devon.  Conn  :  Shan- 
""'  Mrs.  Shannon  Bartgts. 

Mc.  ijprt  Andrevis.  Mrs  M  O  An- 
drews. E  J  McCalUim  Jr  .  Clinton 
Carl  E.  Berg.  Mrs.  E 
-  M.  Taylor.  Marjorle  L 
Btik{  Eihel  A.  Bennett.  Alice  Haley. 
Mrs.  Redfield.  Br;\dford  M.  Par- 
sons. Mrs.  Bradford  Parsons 
Charles  R  Stnglev  Mr<!  C  R  Sing- 
ley.  Joseph  Graham  Mrs  J  .seph 
Gralinm.  Ellery  B  Ktaih.  Mrs  E. 
B  Keith.  Stratfdrd.  Conn. 


The  Aluminum  Industry  of  the  Noilhweit 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or    UASIIINCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21   * leoistative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  li^ht  metals  industry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  expres.sed  in  certain  letters 
and  telegrams  addre.>sed  to  me  in  regard 
to  the  operation  of  alum.inum  plant-:  in 
Washington  State.  I  ask  that  the  com- 
munications be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record: 

HtNiT  J.  Kaiskr   Co.. 

Sen-    York  Ctty.   March    16    1946 
Hob    Hcch  B    MrrcHixL 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Washinston.  D.  C. 
Dea«  S£Nato«  MrrcHELL:  I  want  you  to 
know  how  deeply  we  appreciate  the  tlreleM 
efforts  you  have  expended  on  the  vision, 
which  we  share  with  you.  of  the  Northwest 
as   a   great   Industrial   center   producing   in 
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great  abundance  the  materials  and  products 
of  the  new  age. 

Your  diligent  InTestlgatlon  of  the  facts 
in  the  hearings  held  by  your  committee  and 
your  wlae  Judgment  d  the  possiblllUes  of  a 
competitive  future  have  hastened  the  day 
on  which  the  aluminum  industry  of  the 
Northwest  will  come  into  production.  You 
have  well  served  the  interests  of  your  com- 
munity and  of  the  We-^t.  and  you  deserve 
the  commendation  of  those  whom  you  rep- 
rer-cnt. 

As  a  third  company  in  the  basic  aluminum 
field,  we  are  determined  to  provide  that  com- 
petition for  which  you  have  .-o  energetically 
worked.  Thereby,  we  are  confident  we  shall 
rcnirlbute  to  the  pnductive  employment  of 
the  great  human  and  material  resources  of 
the  Northwest. 

We  lock  forward  to  worlclng  with  you  In 
the  year.s  to  come  on  the  great  task  of  mak- 
ing the  vision  a  reality. 
Very  sincerely, 

Hev»t  J  Kaisek. 

Spoxanf  Wash  .  March  7,  1946. 
Senator  Hugh  B.  Mitchell. 

WchiTigton.  D.  C: 
We  the  aluminum  m-orkers  of  Spokane  and 
the  Inland  Empire  wish  at  this  time  to  ex- 
press cur  deep  appreciation  of  your  untiring 
efforts  to  secure  the  reopening  of  the  Spokane 
plants.  All  we  can  say  is  thanks  from  the 
bottom  cf  our  hearts.  Rest  a.scured  that  your 
work  will  not  go  unrewarded 

Jack  Quinn. 
Recording  Secretary.  CIO  Local. 

No.  338.  VSWA. 

Pvllman.  W.\sh  ,  February  8.  1946. 
Senator  Hvcn  B.  Mitchell. 

United  States  Senator: 

Congratulations  ou  outcome  of  your  long 
eilorts  for  disposal  of  aluminum  plants  in 
Suie  of  Washington.  You  and  the  Governor 
must  have  and  the  State  of  W  i.^hlngton  will 
have  much  satLsf  action  Ui  having  these 
plants  in  such  enterprising  bands. 

^'  Wilson  CoMrTON. 

)      Prraident.  Washington  State  College. 

Seattle,  W.ish..  February  8,  194C. 
Senator  H  B  MrrcHELL, 

Washington,  D.  C  : 
Congratulations    on    lease    of    aluminum 
plant  m  Northwest  to  Henry  Kaiser.     Your 
efforts  in  this  regard  are  dr  sincere 

compliment  ns  this  action  con..  .te  with 

fv'  -^loyment  arxd  prosperity  to  Pacific 

N       .         :. 

R.  H.  Powell. 
Actinn  President.  Aeronautieat 

Mechanics  Lodge,  So.  751. 


RlTTNOLDS    MTTAIS    CO.. 

Richmond.  Va.,  March  7,  1946. 
Senator  Much  B.  MncHELL, 
Senate  Ofjice  Bvildxng, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
I>BA«  aKMATOR  liTTCHELL:  YouT  efToTU  In  as- 
•:::  o;ir  young  and  eager  corporation  to 
>•  »-   the  McC<jok  Aluminum  Sheet  Plant 
1.  In  Chicago  Is  deeply  appreciated. 
(       This  acUoD.  on  the  part  of  our  Government, 
will  enable  us  quickly  to  ciirry  out  our  dream 
of  homes  fcr  the  great  93  percent.    Alumi- 
num bell ups  to  the  maams.     It  is  God  s  an- 
swer against   fire,  moisture,  termites,  excess 
heat  In  the  summer  and  excess  cold  In  the 
winter.     Eauxite   Is   abundant.     Now.    with 
competition,  we  expect  to  give  aluminum  to 
the  world  at  the  price  It  should  pay. 

Our  flr»t  eflorts  will  be  to  bouse  our  re- 
turned  Boluiers    in    better    protected    homes 
Uxftn  milllcuaires  now  enjoy. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am, 
Bincercly   ycurs. 

R.  S.  RzTKouis.  President. 


KAWI  CHAMBFTt  OT  COMMFSCE. 

Spt>kane.  Wash.  February  21.  1946 
Hon.  HncH  B    MrrcKiu,. 
United  States  Senate, 
"■•■  Wash  ington.  D.  C. 

Dtam  Sdcator:  Thanks  for  your  telegram 
which  just  came  In  today  saylcig  the  War  As- 
sets Corporation  accepted  Henry  J.  Ka;sers 
bid  for  our  two  aluminum  plants. 

I  have  just  been  taJking  to  Mr  Kaiser  on 
the  telephone  and  assured  him  of  our  desire 
to  do  everything  we  can  and  prepare  any  ad- 
vance material  he  would  lilte  that  would  as- 
sist him  In  getting  the  plants  Into  quick 
operation. 

This  is  g.'-eat  news  to  us  here  In  Spokane — 
that  these  plants  are  finally  gomg  to  be  In 
operation  S(X)n. 

Thank  you  for  the  big  fight  you  have  m.'ide 
on  this.  Senator,  and  congratulations  to  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  A.  Pou. 
Managing  Secretary. 

^    Westtsn  States  Coctncil. 

February  23.  1946. 
Hugh  Mitchell. 

United  States  Seruite.  Senate  Ofice 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Oeak  Hugh  ;  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  successful  outcome  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  War  Assets  Corporation  and  the 
Kaiser  interests  In  connection  with  the  lease 
by  the  latter  of  the  rolling  mill  and  reduction 
plant  .n  Spokane.  I  am  aware  of  your  con- 
tinued interest  and  effective  work  in  that  con- 
nection, and  wlsli  to  tliauic  you  for  It. 

I  have  called  a  meeting  of  our  board  of 
directors  in  the  councU  at  Butte  for  March  17 
and  18.  1  would  be  glad  to  have  you  write 
me  a  letter  here  before  that  time,  ouillnlnR 
your  successful  efforts  to  Integrate  the  lipht 
metals  industry  In  the  Parlflc  Northwest.  Th;.s 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  to  see  that  you 
receive  the  credit  with  our  crowd  that  is  bo 
deservedly  yours. 

With  Iclnd  regurds,  I  am, 
Sincerely   yours. 

Christy  Thomas,  President. 


Justice  for  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  RYTER 

OF    CONNEmCUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE^TATmES 

Thursday,  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  RYTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
radio  address  delivered  by  me  on  March 
10.  1946,  over  Station  WORC,  in  Worces- 
ter, Mas.,  and  on  March  17,  1946.  over 
StatiOTi  WSPR  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Both  of  these  radio  programs  are  weekly 
features  of  Justice  for  Poland,  a  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  the  western  Massa- 
chusetts branch  of  the  Polish-American 
Congress : 

Several  months  ago.  as  a  member  of  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee I  had  the  oppca-tunity  of  visiting 
Poland.  Durlncr  these  short  minutes,  let  me 
tell  you  very  briefly  something  cf  the  spirit 
of  Warsaw.  Warsaw,  the  capital,  is  the  heart 
of  Poland  and,  like  the  human  heart,  for 
s;x  long  years  ha£  felt  and  still  today  feels 
the  terrible-  pair^  and  agoniziiig  tortures  cf 
all  Its  people,  cities,  towns,  and  villages. 
Today  that  heart  still  lives  and  beats  within 
the  battered  body  of  Poland  as  firmly  and 
determinedly  as  ever,  not  only  to  survive 
but  to  secure  for  all  iva  people  the  blessings 
and  fruits  of  lltierty.  It  is  the  most  devas- 
tated c:ty  in  the  world.    Its  buUdings,  public 


and  prtvmte.  iiave  been  blasted  lr'4>  ruin  and 
what  remained  aft<r  the  shelling  and  bom- 
bardment had  been  burned  into  Mh«. 
\\  hcrever  your  eyes  may  wander  the  tfcstme- 
tlon  is  virtually  complete.  Here  was  the 
realization  of  the  dream  ol  complete  de- 
struction which  was  bcHn  In  the  perverted 
German  mind  somewhere  in  the  dim  ric<iiiw 
of  a  beer  house  in  Munich.  Here  aaKmg  Qita 
wreckage  tcxlny  live  ftW.OOO  people.  These 
ar?  the  mothers,  daughters,  and  sons  of  the 
stalwart  defenders  of  liberty  who  today  lie 
fcuiied  In  .shallow  graves  In  every  part  cf  their 
once  happy  and  beloved  metropolis.  Graves 
fill  every  garden,  square,  park,  and  court- 
yard, and  upon  each,  reverent  hands  have 
elected  simple,  little  wooden  white  crones. 
Each  day  loving  hands  carefully  arrange  clus- 
ters of  fresh  flowers  whoee  fragraiice  mingles 
with  the  stench  of  tlie  decaying  flesh  of  tens 
of  tlioiisands  of  corjJscs  not  yet  recovcrtd 
from  the  ruins  and  rubble  of  Warsaw. 
SU-rved,  emaciated,  ragged,  diseased  are  these 
survivors  who  escaped  the  sword  of  the  con- 
quering permanic  hordes.  Today  the  Nazi 
invader  has  t)ecu  crushed  and  yet  the  Joy  of 
victory  has  not  come.  Only  a  new  master 
has  arrived,  as  cruel  and  ruthleaa  as  the 
one  that  has  fallen.  Is  this  what  we  aitd 
you  have  fought  for.  tlie  people  ask?  But 
these  soldiers,  you  reply,  many  of  them  axe 
your  own  kind.  Look  at  their  uniforms.  Are 
they  not  Poles?  Oh.  no,  sir.  This  Is  not  our 
army.  They  are  liot  our  soldiers.  If  they 
were  th?y  would  not  treat  us  so  cruelly. 

Our  Army  and  our  soldiers  have  not  as  yet 
returned.  They  are  still  Ui  Italy.  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  scattered  all  over  the 
world,  but,  someday,  they  will  return  and 
then  things  will  be  dlflerent.  I  aslted  others 
about  their  government.  'Our  go\ernment," 
they  shot  back.  "This  Isn't  our  government; 
we  have  yet  to  choose  otir  government  and 
then  things  wUl  be  different."  I  asked  ottiera 
about  Mikolajczyk.  "Yes;  Mlkolajczyk  is  do- 
ing all  he  can,  but  what  can  he  do  among 
so  many?  Soon  he  may  not  l>e  among  us. 
Already  two  attempts  have  been  made  on  his 
life.  But  if  he  can  only  hold  out  soon  things 
will  be  different."  "Things  will  soon  be  diX- 
ferent"  are  the  words  that  constantly  repeat 
themselves.  Each  tUne  these  words  are  said 
they  are  so  said  as  to  ring  with  hope  when- 
ever one  hears  them.  But  how  much  more 
can  they  stand,  how  much  further  can  they 
suffer,  you  a&lc  yourself,  and  the  answer  is 
supplied  when  you  are  told  that  "Death  la 
sweeter  than  life."  They  have  suflered  so 
long  and  so  much  that  they  n^an  not  to 
surrender  now.  Never  will  such  people  ac- 
cept communism  in  any  of  lu  forms.  They 
shall  not  rest  until  they  shall  have  a  govern, 
ment  of  their  own  choosing.  They  realize 
that  their  only  weapons  are  their  Indomi- 
table courage  and  unconquerable  will.  For 
centuries  these  were  their  only  weapons  and 
again  today  they  realize  that  these  are  their 
only  means.  But  they  have  succeeded  before 
and  win  succeed  again  and  soon  things  wiU 
l>e  different  again. 

A  few  members  of  the  government — tboa* 
representing  the  democratic  Poles  from  with- 
in and  outside  Poland — are  jjresslng  for  early 
electicms  as  they  are  confident  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Poland  will  never  accept  the  presently 
imposed  set-up,  nor  will  they  vote  to  retain 
any    Commuul£U    in    office.      With    all    the 
propaganda     that     Is     t>eing     disseminated 
through    the    government-controlled    press 
and  radio,  with  all  the  grand  promises  that 
are  being  made  to  the  people,  the  ordmary 
man  remains  unshaken  lu  his  grim  detemu- 
nation   for   freedom.     He  rather  Judges   by 
actions,    not    hj   words.     He   has   witneased 
daily  raping  of  women,  suffered  the  lam  at 
all  he  poeseased,  heard  of  the  constant  de- 
portation  of   his   friends,   the   pUlaging   of 
bonoes,  factories,  and  shops,  and  hinseU  was 
many  times  beaten  for  failure  to  jMd  Imnw 
dlate  obedience.     This  he  does  not  forget  and 
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Ob  y  unllM  Inwardly  when  the  promUea  of 
a  I  ew,  brighter,  and  better  future  are  blasted 
OT  T  the  loudspeakers  on  the  corner  of  Man- 
zai  kowska  Street  and  Jeruzalem  Avenue. 

>f  the  "four  freedoms,"  announced  to  the 
wc  rid  as  the  great  goal  of  mankind  every- 
wt  ere.  only  a  superficial  semblance  of  one 
rei  aalns.  Something  of  the  freedom  of  re- 
llg  on  still  remains,  but  Is  greatly  curtailed. 
Re  Igious  instructions  have  been  drastically 
re!  tricted  ar.d  human  concupiscence  appealed 
to  In  the  establishment  of  new  matrimonial 
lavs  The  very  foundation  of  the  family  is 
be  ng  undermined  through  the  abolition  of 
chi  u-ch  marriages.  The  clergy  must  be  super- 
ab  indantly  discreet  lest  anything  they  say 
m:y  be  misconstrued.  In  Poland  today,  its 
pe  )ple  exist  for  the  state  and  not  the  state 
foi  the  people.  Freedom  of  speech  is  un- 
knDwn.  All  means  of  information  are  con- 
trc  !led  by  the  state.  The  radio  and  press  are 
Instruments  of  the  government:  The  exist- 
in  ;  legalized  political  parties  are  tools  of 
th  »  government  and  each  is  subservient  to 
th  J  government,  and  controlled  by  the  gov- 
eriment.  The  old  political  leaders  actually 
ar  f  deprived  of  all  authority  and  the  real 
pc  wer  has  been  usurped  by  those  favorable 
to  the  present  government  who  constantly 
ar(  calling  rump  conventions  which  pasa 
re:  <  condemning  the  old  leaders.     All 

go  <  •  cfflclals  from  the  highest  to  the 

Ic  rest,  from  the  larger  cities  to  the  smallest 
vil  age.  are  appointed  bv  ft>o  r  n-ernment  and 
mi  1st  take  an  oath  of  e  to  the  gov- 

ernment and  to  Soviet  Ku-ia.  Each  man, 
wc  man.  and  child  lives  In  dally  fear  of  want. 
Dt  ease  Is  rampant,  tuberculosis  unchecked-, 
an  1  syphilis  and  gonorrhea  will  soon  ded- 
mi  te  the  remaining  people  of  Poland.  This 
wi  Iter  will  reap  a  grim  harvest  Tliough  the 
m  ning  of  coal  has  reached  more  than  50  per- 
ce:  it  of  the  prewar  production,  there  is  no  coal 
fo)  the  Poles.  Her  industries  are  stripped  and 
he'  harbors  denuded  of  all  facilities.  The 
gr  at  promise  of  territories,  rich  in  mineral 
m  ources.  lying  east  of  the  Oder  are  a  poor 
CO  wdatlon  for  the  loss  of  the  land  east  of 
th  ;  so-called  Cuizon  Line  with  Its  great  cities 
an  i  rich  oil  rtelds.  There.  In  this  new  prom- 
imi  land,  there  la  little  hope  for  the  Im- 
nw  diate  future. 

1  Veedom  from  fear  a  mockery — a  beau- 
tif  Illy  sounding  phrase — empty  words,  a 
dr<  am  perhaps  when  things  are  different. 
As  the  Red  Army  is  demobilized  in  Poland 
eoiie  of  Its  soldiers  are  assimilated  into  the 
Po  tsh  Army,  some  are  given  Polish  citlzen- 
sh  pa,  and  some  are  left  to  make  their  way 
ho  ne.  plundering,  raping,  and  living  off  the 
country  as  he  makes  his  way  home.  As  the 
number  of  the  Soviet  soldiers  diminish,  their 
plices  are  quickly  filled  by  secret  agents  of 
thi '  NKVD.  The  government  by  the  military 
is  Jeing  replaced  by  a  government  of  secret 
po  ice  whose  conduct  and  actions  differ  in 
no  vise  from  the  German  Gestapo. 

-  inxiously  I  awaited  an  opportunity  to  talk 
wi  1»  Mr  Ifikolajczyk.  but  I  was  told  that  he 
wt  I  detained  in  Poznan.  So  I  sought  out 
th'  «e  who  followed  him  from  London.  I 
asl  ed  others  what  they  hoped  to  accomplish 
In  t.he  face  of  these  difficult  conditions.  Why 
dk  Ifikolajczyk  come  back?  Did  he  not 
liae  that  In  the  face  of  such  terrible  ob- 
eles  his  task  would  be  Impossible?  What 
iM^e  was  there  for  a  free  and  independent 
Po  and?  To  these  questloivs  there  came  the 
an  wer,  that  the  hope  of  Poland  Is  in  the 
C01  rage  and  unbroken  will  of  the  people.  In 
hli  1  all  Poland  has  confidence.  He  is  the 
ral  ying  point  of  the  people.  If  he  fails,  hls- 
tof  T  may  ascribe  to  him  the  role  of  a  traitor. 
If  M  succeeds,  Poland  can  yet  be  free.  All 
ha' »  unbounded  confidence  that  the  people. 
If  fiven  the  opportunity  to  declare  them- 
Mi  «s  in  a  free  and  unfettered  election,  will 
eot  ipletely  reject  communism  and  declare 
th«  mselves  for  a  truly  democratic  form  of 
government  More  than  food,  more  than 
clo  hlng,  more  than  life  Itself,  the  Polish 
people  want  their  freedom  and  they  mean  to 


have  their  freedom.     This  grim  determina- 
tion can  best  be  portrayed  by  telling  you  in 
closing  of  a  few  Joyful  minutes  that  we  spent 
in  Foggs  Kawlarnla.     It's  a  little  cafe  situ- 
ated  on   Marszakowska   Street,   in   the   still 
standing  ground   floor  of  an  otherwise  de- 
stroyed building.    There,  to  the  tune  of  the 
Song  of  Warsaw,  the  people  rise  to  Join  in  the 
last  chorus  to  tell  in  song  the  Warsaw  that 
will  yet  arise.    There  1  heard: 
"I  know  that  you're  not  now  the  same. 
That  dark  blood  has  washed  all  your  streets. 
I'm  proud  that  you  know  no  shame. 
Though  now  you  have  caused  me  to  weep, 
And  now.  though  you're  low  In  the  mud, 
I'll  build  with  my  own  sweat  and  blood. 
So  Warsaw  shall  rise  once  again  to  her  might, 
I  swear  on  my  heart  and  my  life." 
Then  as  curfew  time  approaches  they  filled 
the  air   with   the   Polish   national   anthem, 
Poland   Is   Not   Yet   Lost      Instantaneously, 
I  tinderstood  what  I  was  told  was  the  hope 
of  Poland,  its  people,  and  Its  will  for  freedom 
and    liberty.     I    left   Warsaw    the   following 
morning  a  better  American  than  I  ever  was. 
more  appreciative  of  the  blessings  of  liberty 
and   freedom   and   eternally   grateful   to   all 
who  made  my  America  possible. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

M.--.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  am  Inserting 
an  editorial  from  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram.  March  10.  1946: 

OPA   SATS   ONE   THING    BtTT   DOES    ANOTHER 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  the  adminis- 
tration 13  having  to  fight  so  desperately  for 
extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act  beyond  its 
present  statutory  limit  of  June  30  is  that 
there  are  those  In  Confess  and  out  who  have 
begun  to  doubt  the  sincerity  and  motives  of 
some  of  Its  advocates. 

Their  doubts  are  not  based  on  the  propa- 
ganda of  congenital  opponents  of  any  and 
all  government  controls,  but  upon  evidence 
being  supplied  by  administrators  of  the  con- 
trol program  th?mselves  that  they  prefer 
indefinite  continuation  of  the  controls  to  the 
surrender  of  their  wartime  power  to  direct 
the  Nation's  economy. 

Having  had  a  taste  of  power,  they  found  It  a 
sweet  morsel  very  much  to  their  liking.  They 
are  loath  to  give  it  up. 

Administration  spokesmen  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  they  favor  continuance  of  price 
control  only  until  such  time  as  production 
can  be  brought  Into  approximate  balance 
with  demand  and  the  Inflationary  pressure 
thus  relieved. 

Director  Snyder,  of  the  Ofllce  of  War  Mobi- 
lization and  Reconversion,  explained  recently 
that  the  ccntmuation  of  heavy  general  in- 
flationary pressures  made  the  retention  of 
most  price  ceilings  nece^ary  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  stable  economy,  but  he  followed 
this  explanation  with  the  unqualified  pledge 
that  "they  will  be  lifted  as  quickly  as  supply 
approaches    balance  with  demand.  " 

Economic  Stabilization  Director  Bowles  has 
said  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  price 
control  should  and  must  be  removed  as 
rapidly  as  supply  conditions  permit. 

In  a  recent  speech,  while  he  was  still  OPA 
Administrator,  Mr.  Bowles  predicted  that, 
barring  continued  labor-management  diffi- 
culties, the  current  year  would  find  supply 
and  demand  coming  into  balance.    "As  that 


occurs,"  he  said.  "1  assure  you  that  your 
Government  will  move  promptly  to  eliminate 
the  last  vestige  of  price  restrictions  in  those 
industries." 

President  Truman's  most  recent  Executive 
order  on  the  administration's  wage-price 
policy  spoke  only  of  Government  controls 
over  scarce  materials  and  facilities.  The  in- 
ference is  clear  that  the  official  policy  of  the 
Government  is  not  to  continue  controls  over 
those  materials  and  facilities  which  no  longer 
are  scarce. 

That  is  what  the  top  officials  who  make  and 
administer  the  Government's  economic  poli- 
cies have  said.  It  sounds  good.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram which  most  Americans  doubtless  would 
support.  The  difficulty  of  the  situation,  the 
thing  that  is  creating  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  many,  is  that  the  officials  say  one  thing 
but  do  another.  And  actions  today,  as  al- 
ways, speak  louder  than  words. 

Conclusive  evidence  that  this  is  the  case 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  crude  oil  is 
still  subject  to  price  control,  although  pro- 
duction far  exceeds  demand,  and  has  ever 
since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  7  months 
ago. 

Official  admission  that  ihe  crude  supply 
was  adequate  was  implied  in  the  action  of 
OPA  In  ending  gasoline  rationing  shortly 
after  VJ-day.  If  the  supply  of  gasoline  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  end  of  rationing, 
and  evidently  it  was.  it  foUovi-s  logically  that 
the  production  of  crude  oil  Is  at  least  equal 
to  demand  and  therefore  should  be  released 
from  further  Government  price  control. 

That  the  administration  has  not  followed 
its  announced  policy  of  relaxing  controls 
when  production  meets  or  exceeds  demand 
In  the  case  of  crude  oil  Is  ample  warrant  for 
doubt  that  the  announced  policy  would  be 
followed  in  other  Industries. 

Domestic  production  of  crude  oil  now  is 
averaging  4,746.250  barrels  dally,  according 
to  the  American  Petroleum  Institute.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  estimated 
last  Thursday  that  only  4,450.000  barrels  of 
domestic  crude  a  day  would  be  required  to 
meet  the  demand  during  March.  These  fig- 
ures show  that  oil  production  currently  Is 
about  300.000  barrels  a  day  In  excess  of  de- 
mand. And  production  could  be  stepped  up 
appreciably  if  demand  were  to  increase,  as 
the  dally  output  now  Is  considerably  below 
the  peak  reached  during  the  war    " 

That  crude  oil  production  exceeds  demand 
is  not  denied  by  officials  of  OPA.  Instead, 
they  seek  to  Justify  continuation  of  controls 
on  the  grounds  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
fuel  oils.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a  tem- 
porary shortage  of  fuel  oils  In  some  isolated 
areas,  but  if  there  is  it. is  due  to  OPA's  dis- 
ruption of  the  normal  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  not  because  of  any  lack  of 
crude  oil  or  refining  capacity. 

OPA  celling  prices  apparently  have  made 
it  more  profitable  for  refiners  to  produce 
pasollne,  for  which  there  Is  a  strong  do- 
mestic and  export  demand,  than  fuel  oils, 
the  demand  for  which  is  both  sectional  and 
seasonal. 

Removal  of  price  controls,  permitting  the 
petroleum  industry  to  function  in  a  normal 
manner,  doubtless  would  quickly  correct 
whatever  fuel  oil  shortages  there  may  be.  It 
Is  significant  that  there  were  no  shortages 
of  any  petroleum  products  anywhere  In  the 
United  States  before  OPA  took  a  hand.  It 
follows  logically  that  there  would  be  none 
If  price  controls  were  removed. 

No  group  or  industry  in  the  country  has 
been  dealt  with  by  OPA  more  unfairly  and 
unjustly  thp.n  have  oil  producers.  The  agency 
declined  all  through  the  war  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  crude  oil  prices  were  in  a  de- 
pressed condition  when  they  were  frozen  on 
October  1.  1941.  Unrestricted  production  In 
Illinois  hr.d  resulted  In  a  price  cut  of  20  cents 
a  barrel  throughout  the  Mid-Contlnent  area 
in  1938.  Only  a  part  of  this  cut  had  been 
restored  when  prices  were  frozen. 
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While  oil  prices  remained  fixed  through- 
out the  war.  except  for  nominal  spot  adjust- 
ments permitted  in  some  fields,  prices  of  all 
other  essential  raw  materials  have  been  al- 
lowed to  Increase  until  they  exceeded  parity 
with  thf  1926  price  level  According  to  the 
United  Stales  Department  of  Labor,  the 
wholesale  price  of  all  commodities  in  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  was  105.9  in  comparison 
with  1926  prices  of  100.  But  for  the  same 
month  the  same  agency  reports  that  the 
wholesale  price  of  petroleum  products  was 
only  62.1. 

Meanwhile,  in  common  with  all  other  in- 
dustries, the  cost  of  drllliuK  and  operating 
oU  wells  haf  gone  up  and  up  Deeper  drill- 
ing, substantially  higher  labor  costs,  increased 
cost  of  materials  and  supplies  and  heavier 
local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes  ail  have  con- 
tributed to  the  burden  of  oil  producers. 
Their  increased  costs  In  the  face  of  fij:ed. 
below-parlty  prices  for  their  oil  has  meant 
that  many  of  them  have  had  to  sell  their 
assets  at  less  than  their  replacement  value. 
Many  of  the  small  independent  producers, 
the  very  backbone  of  the  Industry,  caiuioi 
continue  to  exist  under  these  condltioixs 

Despite  this  array  of  facts  and  a  recom- 
mendation by  its  own  crude  oil  advisory  com- 
mittee that  a  minimum  Increase  of  35  cents 
a  barrel  is  needed  Immediately  to  avoid  fur- 
ther damage  to  the  industry.  OPA  has  an- 
nounced it  will  authorize  a  10-cent  increase 
around  March  15 

The  first  over-all  price  increase  authorized 
in  4' 2  years,  and  it  Is  one  thin,  puny,  in- 
significant dime!  It  reminds  one  of  a  vaude- 
ville performer  tosslng'a  trained  seal  a  piece 
of  fish  in  the  hope  that  he  will  keep  quiet 
'  and  get  on  with  the  act.  But  American  oil 
producers  are  not  trained  seals  and  a  dime 
increase  will  not  keep  them  quiet  nor  pre- 
vent them  from  pressing  their  plea  for  jus- 
tice and  fair  prices.  They  are  a  patient  and 
long^uflering  lot  and  have  shown  com- 
mendable restraint  In  characterizing  the  10- 
cent  increase  as  merely  ridiculous.  They 
would  have  been  Justified  in  using  much 
stronger  terms,  and  certainly  they  are  fully 
warranted  in  the  effort  which  they  are  to 
make  to  obtain  congressional  relief  Irom  the 
oppression  and  tyranny  of  OPA, 

The  public  need  have  no  fear  that  if  the 
needed  relief  Is  obtained  and  the  strangling 
hand  of  OPA  is  removed  from  the  throat  of 
the  petroleum  Industry  that  the  prices  of 
crude  oil  and  gasoline  would  tkyrocket.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  always  ha.s  maintained  cor- 
rect prices  In  this  as  In  all  Industries  and 
normal  competitive  conditions  may  be  re- 
lied upon  to  protect  consumers  adequately. 
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Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just 
Introduced  a  bill  designed  to  make 
available  the  Government  assistance 
needed  to  correct  the  wide.^pread  difU- 
culties  created  In  our  agricultural  areas 
by  the  small  streams  that  flow  un- 
checked throuRh  much  of  the  country's 
best  farm  land.  We  who  live  in,  or  who 
are  acquainted  with,  rural  areas  can 
each  point  to  a  watercourse  with  which 
we  are  familiar  and  recount  many  in- 
stances where  the  seemingly  harmless 
minor  stream  surges  out  of  its  banks 


during  periods  of  excess  rain,  inundate.s 
growing  crops  and  valuable  pasture, 
sweeps  away  fences,  bams  and  farm  ma- 
chinery, destroys  livestock,  erode.^  away 
many  acres  of  valuable  agricultural  land, 
and  carries  the  eroded  soil  down  into  the 
main  streams  and  their  larger  tribu- 
taries to  fill  reservoirs,  channels,  and 
ditches,  or  to  obstruct  navigation,  high- 
ways, railroads,  or  other  channels  of 
commerce.  The  Congress  has  in  the  past 
provided  for  the  application  of  remedies 
for  conditions  both  above  and  below  the 
area  or  zone  at  which  this  act  is  directed. 

We  have  on  the  books  legislation 
which  authorizes  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  work  and  assist  with  work 
on  the  watershed  lands  that  drain  into 
these  small  streams.  We  also  have  legis- 
lation which  authorizes  the  War  De- 
partment to  install  works  in  and  alont: 
channels  once  they  have  developed  into 
main  streams  or  major  tributaries  of 
navigable  waters.  We  have,  however, 
made  no  provision  for  carrying  out  the 
public  responsibility  in  the  no-mans 
land  that  lies  between  the  larger  stream 
channels  and  the  farmers'  fields  which 
can  bf  terraced  or  strip-cropped  or  re- 
forested. 

This  no-man's  land  con.sists  of  in- 
numerable fingerling  streams  that  flow 
across  a  few  farms  before  entering  main 
watercourses.  During  some  seasons  of 
the  year  many  of  them  are  dry,  but  at 
other  times  they  flow  to  an  excess  which 
plagues  the  farmer  trying  to  make  a  liv- 
ing in  their  vicinity  or  create  wash-outs 
or  sterile  sand  deposits  not  only  on  the 
farm  land  but  in  downstream  areas. 
Some  of  them  meander  aimlessly  back 
and  forth  across  valuable  lands  while 
others  have  gradients  that  allow  the 
swamping  of  adjacent  areas  by  waters 
brought  down  during  periods  of  abnor- 
mal flow.  Their  destruction  and  damage 
is  frequent  but  not  spectacular.  The 
fact  that  one  or  several  of  these  small 
streams  have  gone  on  a  rampage  of  short 
duration  after  a  summer  thunderstorm 
gets  no  notice  in  the  pre.ss.  nor  does  it 
bring  into  action  any  organized  dLsaster 
relief.  It  is  the  unadvertised  cross  of 
the  farmer  who  must  struggle  to  recover 
after  each  occurrence. 

While  the  adverse  conditions  created 
locally  and  contributed  to  nationally  by 
the  action  of  the  small  watercourses 
escap?."  *tl?  headlines,  it  has  been  esti- 
mated by  compttrr::  rUtijority  that  in 
the  aggregate  the  annual  cost  tO  i^-& 
public  occasioned  by  the  action.*;  of  the 
Nation's  small  watercourses  that  are  not 
subject  to  control  under  existing  legis- 
lation exceeds  the  damage  for  which  we 
spend  millions  annually  to  reduce. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  remedy  does 
not  require  the  inauguration  of  a  great 
public-works  activity  with  its  elaborate 
plans  and  costly  construction.  The 
remedy  can  best  be  obtained  by  provid- 
ing public  assistance,  in  the  form  of  the 
know  how,  machinery,  and  materials 
which  the  individual  or  group  of  farm- 
ers does  not  possess  or  cannot  afford  to 
obtain,  and  by  helping  the  local  people  to 
do  the  necessary  work.  It  is  work  that 
the  majority  of  our  farmers  who  are 
affected  would  gladly  do  if  they  could, 
'but  to  be  successful  it  must  be  done  right 


and  must  include  what  is  needed  all 
along  the  smaill  streams.  The  individual 
cannot  correct  the  problems  along  the 
small  streams  by  his  own  action  on  his 
own  land.  The  projects  mu.ft  be  planned 
and  executed  from  their  headwaters  to 
their  outlets  into  a  larger  watercourse 
and  involve  the  lands  of  more  than  one 
individual.  It  therefore  becomes  a  com- 
munity problem  and  one  in  which  the 
general  public  has  a  major  interest.  It  is 
in  the  main  a  problem  to  be  solved  on 
ar:ricultural  land  with  the  cocp----: 
of  groups  of  farmers  through 
farms  the.*ie  watercoui'&es  flow  and  cause 
damage  that  carries  beyond  iheir  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

This  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  Federal  cooperation  and  as- 
sistance in  canying  out  surveys  and  proj- 
ects to  remedy  conditions  along  i,mall 
tributary  streams.  The  St'cretary  will 
engage  in  remedial  works  only  after  a 
responsible  local  group  or  organiiation 
has  recommended  that  something  be 
done  in  a  particular  community  and  has 
given  assurances  to  the  Secretaiy  that 
the  necessary  rights  of  way  will  be  fui-- 
nished  at  no  cost  to  the  Government, 
and  that  the  local  people  will  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  the  construction  and  will 
maintain  whatever  work  is  installed. 

In  connection  with  the  possibility  of 
work  on  streams  which  might  be  con- 
sidered for  improvement  by  the  War  De- 
partment under  other  legislation  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  comult  with 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  order  that  no 
conflict  of  jurisdiction  or  duplication  of 
effort  will  develop  between  this  agricul- 
tural program  and  the  public  works  pro- 
gram of  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  nature  of  the  problem  the  bill  aims 
to  remedy  is  such,  and  the  area  and 
people  affected  and  who  mast  cooperate 
in  any  undertaking  under  the  bill  indi- 
cate that  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral interest  in  this  type  of  program 
should  be  vested  in  the  Secretaiy  of  Agri- 
culture. It  has  been  amply  demon- 
strated that  the  type  of  cooperation 
between  the  Department  and  the  farmer 
or  groups  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  in  attacking  the  great  problem 
of  soil  eio.sion  can  be  carried  into  this 
allied  field  and  made  to  work  as  success; - 
fully  as  our  conservation  program. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   IlVDI.^PfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  21   ( leaislatire  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  S) ,  1946 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Chester  Bowles,  while 
OPA  Administrator,  to  the  Honorable 
Wilson  Wyatt.  Federal  Housing  Expe- 
diter, under  dale  of  January  11.  I£i4€. 
dealing  with  the  national  housing 
situation. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wi  IS  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Jaituait  U,  1SM9. 
H<  n.  Wilson  Wtatt. 

Federal  Housing  Expediter,  Office  of  War 
Mobiluation  and  Reconversion, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

l}eak  Wilson:  In  staking  out  what  I  think 
m  ut  be  done  on  the  housing  front,  let  me 
be  jln  by  saying  how  deeply  encouraged  I  am 
bj  the  way  you  are  taking  on  this  critically 
in  portant  Job.  As  you  know.  I  have  been 
deeply  dlsturt>ed  by  the  housing  situation 
fo  ■  many  months  and  I  am  delighted  to  see 
yc  u  placed  In  charge  of  the  development  and 
eifcutlon  Oi  a  program  to  overcome  It. 

We  face  an  emergency  situation  the  danger 
in  which  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  It  is 
dilBcult  to  realize  how  dangerous  It  Is.  not 
oiily  m  terms  of  the  weliare  of  a  large  seg- 
ment of  our  people  and  in  terms  of  the  social 
c(  nsequence  of  bitterly  disappointing  mll- 
ll(  »n8  of  returning  veterans,  but  In  terms  of 
tt  e  damase  to  our  economy  that  could  easily 
rf  »ult.  There  Is  10  sector  of  the  economy  In 
w  »lch  Inflationary  pressures  are  more  evident 
tl  an  In  the  real  estate  market,  and  no  sector 
ic  which  greater  or  longer  lasting  damage  is 
threatened.  That  Is  the  lesson  of  our  past 
ejperlence  with  real  estate  and  housing 
b<oms  and  we  shall  neglect  that  lesson  at 
01  r  peril. 

In  this  emergency,  reliance  upon  tradition- 
al methods  is  out.  We  need  3.000.000  dwelling 
units.  We  need  them  desperately  and  we 
m  ed  them  now.  No  one  believes  for  a  mo- 
rn int  that  we  can  get  this  housing  by  glv  ng 
tl  t  construction  Indtistry  Its  head.  Anyone 
w  M  argues  for  reliance  upon  the  Indu-try 
ai  id  upon  traditional  methods  Is  ars;ulng 
t^  at  we  ipnore  the  problem  we  face.  And  In 
tsckling  that  problem  we  must  keep  our 
longer-run  needs  sinclly  m  the  background. 
We  all  agree.  I  believe,  that  a  10-year  program 
is  needed  to  meet  the  appalling  deficiency  of 
housing  in  this  country,  but  the  Immediate 
ni  ed  IS  overriding.  While  the  emergency  pro- 
gi  am  can  contribute  to  solving  the  lon?:-run 
pi  Dbleaa.  we  simply  must  not  sacrifice  the 
la  ilBCdtat*  need  to  the  longer-rani^e  requlre- 
m  »nt.  This  Is  basic  If  the  3.0OO.0C0  units  are 
to  be  built  during  the  next  12  to  18  months. 

If  we  are  going  to  achieve  our  goal.  I  be- 
lli ve  we  shall  have  to  abandon  traditional 
CD  ethods  just  as  we  abandoned  them  during 
tl  e  war  and  stake  out  a  program  big  enough 
ai  id  bold  enough  to  do  the  Job.  In  the  war 
w  i  stepped  up  shipbuilding  from  half  a  mil- 
lion tons  to  20.000  000  tons  a  year,  five  times 
tie  peak  ever  before  attained.  And  that's 
tl  e  way  I  believe  the  Government  should 
U  ckle  housebuilding. 

The  way  we  tackled  these  problems  during 
t!  e  war  was  to  set  our  target,  then  to  work 
o\  t  what  that  target  required  in  terms  of  ma- 
tt rials.  In  terms  of  manpower,  and  In  terms 
o!  facilities  needed  to- combine  the  materials 
ai  id  the  manpower  to  get  the  scheduled  pro- 
di  iction.  All  that  meant  central  planning  to 
g^ar  everytbinj  lato  «n  Integrated  program 

Sat  would  hl't  the  target.  That  was  the 
tlcal  way  to  do  It  and  It  was  the  way  that 
pi  id  off  In  ships  and  guns  and  planes.  I  am 
cc  nfident  that  that's  the  way  and  the  only 
w  ly  to  get  the  housing  we  must  have. 

We  have  our  target — 3.000.000  dwelling 
ui  ilta  by  the  end  of  1947.  We  have  our  cen- 
tr  kl  authority  to  plan  and  organize  the  pro- 
gr  im  and  to  push  It  through  to  completion — 
U  at  Is  in  your  hands.  Let  me.  then,  outline 
M  lat  I  believe  to  be  the  requirements  of  the 
pi  ogram  with  respect  to  materials,  man- 
pi  wer,  and  related  matters. 

1.    MATXaiALS 

rhe  same  techniques  are  called  for  here 
as  were  used  so  successfully  during  the  war. 
Fl  "St.  the  material  requirements  for  3.000.000 
UI  Its  must  be  staked  out.  Then  these  tested 
te  hniques  should  be  applied  to  the  problem 


of  getting  those  materials  In  the  necessary 
quantities  at  the  right  time. 

(a)  The  Government  should  encourage 
the  construction  of  new  plants  for  the  pro- 
duction of  building  materials.  Instead  of  5 
years,  as  was  provided  in  the  emergency  war 
provisions.  I  suggest  a  3-year  period  for  com- 
plete  amortization  of  the   new   Investment. 

(b)  The  supply  of  new  tyjaes  of  materials 
for  use  In  construction  will  expand  very 
slowly  if  left  to  normal  processes.  What  Is 
called  for  Is  a  Government  program  to  take 
the  risk  out  of  Immediate  expansion  of  pro- 
duction In  these  new  lines  Large  orders 
should  be  placed  at  generous  prices,  so  that 
any  costs  of  experimentation  and  of  mistakes 
on  Initial  development  may  be  fully  covered. 
The  supplies  thus  acquired  by  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  resold  at  prices  In  line  with 
those  of  similar  materials.  If  this  entails 
some  loss  to  the  Government.  It  will  be  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  underwriting  the  risk 
In  order  to  get  this  output  promptly. 

(c)  A  target  for  production  of  standard 
building  materials  should  be  assigned  each 
plant  or  firm.  This  target  should  be  In  line 
with  normal  demonstrated  capacity  and  a 
premium  price  should  be  paid  for  production 
In  excess  of  target.  Here.  too.  In  particular 
Ir  tances  the  placing  of  large  Government 
orders  may  be  called  for. 

(d)  Finally,  wherever  local  building  codes 
require  the  use  of  excessive  amounts  of  ma- 
terials, these  codes  must  be  modified  or  be 
overridden   by  special  emergency  authority. 

2.  M.INPOWES 

The  dimensions  of  manpower  needs  for 
the  3.000.000-units  program  are  subject  to 
some  dispute.  I  believe  the  first  step  should 
be  to  determine  In  what  trades  shortages 
exist  and  how  great  the  numl>er8  are.  Again, 
the  next  step  should  be  to  put  Into  opera- 
tion the  same  techniques  that  got  results 
during  the  war. 

(a)  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  comb 
out  trained  workers  from  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

(b)  A  big  training  program  should  be 
launched  at  once.  There  will  be  some  resist- 
ance to  this  from  the  unions,  but  that  will 
disappear  if  the  goal  of  the  entire  program 
Is  bivj  enough. 

(c)  "Featherbeddlng"  labor  practices  must 
be  tackled  head  on.  This  Is  a  very  tough 
assignment  but  the  emergency  provides  us 
a  clearer  case  than  we  shall  have  at  any 
future  time.  Furthermore,  once  the  scope 
of  the  program  is  made  clear  and  the  Gov- 
ernment's determination  to  meet  Its  full 
responsibility  on  the  housing  front  becomes 
apparent,  the  fear  that  workers  have  of 
working  themselves  out  of  Jobs  will  disap- 
pear, and  with  It  the  Insistence  on  these 
practices.  In  this  same  connection,  any 
provisions  in  building  codes  which  require 
or  encourage  "featherbeddlng"  should  be 
removed. 

3.    PUI'IINO    MIN    AJ*D    MnTtXlALS    TOCXTHEn    TO 

err  HOUSING 

We  are  dealing  with  an  Industry  that  Is 
poorly  organized.  In  the  emergency  the 
Government  mvist  supply  drive  and  direction 
to  get  the  results  we  need.  The  following 
points  are  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the 
necessary  steps. 

(a)  The  municipal  authorities  should  be 
asked  to  determine  their  needs  for  houses. 
These  should  tnen  be  reviewed  by  the  con- 
trol-housing authority  to  see  to  it  that  the 
total  number  of  houses  throughout  the  coun- 
try adds  up  to  the  thiee-mlUion  target  that 
has  t>een  established. 

(b»  The  materials  that  will  be  forthcom- 
ing under  the  program  Indicated  above 
should  be  allocated  geographically  to  match 
the  housing  targets  which  are  finally  deter- 
mined upon.  The  allocations  will,  of  course, 
have  to  be  worked  out  to  that  the  materials 
will  flow  to  the  right  spots  at  the  right  time. 

(c)  Once  the  targets  have  been  set  and 
the  materials  allocated,  the  local  authoritlM 


should  make  every  effort  to  get  the  houses 
put  up  by  local  builders.  If.  however.  It 
proves  Impossible  in  view  of  the  disorganized 
State  of  the  Industry  to  get  the  target  num- 
ber of  houses  produced  In  the  time  al- 
lotted, the  local  authorities  shotild  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  construction  on  their 
own.  placing  the  work  out  on  contract.  In 
this  connection,  it  will,  of  course,  be  nec- 
essary to  assemble  the  land  sites  and  to 
provide  the  necessary  utilities.  Given  the 
assiu'ance,  however,  that  the  materials  and 
the  manpower  will  t>e  available,  there  should 
be  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  to  secure  the 
necessary  sites.  It  may  be  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  have  to  intervene  in  this 
matter  on  its  own. 

(d)  If  we  are  to  have  3.000.000  houses  con- 
siderable reliance  will  have  to  be  placed  on 
prefabrlcatlon.  The  Federal  Government 
must  move  vigorously  In  this  direction.  We 
have  today  a  large  number  of  plants,  notably 
the  airplane  plants,  which  are  suited  for  the 
construction  of  prefabricated  hou-ses;  and  we 
have.  too.  men  of  vision  and  boldness  and 
drive,  such  as  Henry  Kaiser  and  many  others, 
who  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  de- 
velop the  methods  which  are  required  for 
speedy  production.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  development  of  new  techniques  is  ex- 
tremely costly  and  hazardous.  If  private 
enterprise  is  required  to  assume  these  costs 
and  these  risks  it  must  spell  delay.  I  there- 
fore suegest  that  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  field,  as  it  did  In  other  fields  during  the 
war,  assume  the  risks  ^nd  the  costs  by  plac- 
ing large  and  continuing  contracts  for  pre- 
fabricated houses  at  prices  which  will  assure 
the  producers  in  this  field  a  generous  profit 
If  cur  experience  during  the  war  teaches  u.s 
anything.  It  teaches  us  that  the  technological 
advance  of  a  generation  and  the  production 
of  costs  that  flows  from  it  can  be  rolled  into 
the  period  of  a  year  or  two  if  Government 
will  undertake  te  cover  the  developmental 
costs.  If  thU  program  Is  adopted  It  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  an  ade- 
quate flow  of  materials  Is  assured  prefabrlca- 
tors  through  the  allocation  device. 

(e)  The  traditional  builder  will  also  need 
every  aid  and  encouragement  If  he  Is  to  make 
his  maximum  contribution  to  the  program. 
In  addition  to  reduction  of  cost  of  materials 
and  labor  suggested  above.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  capital  on  extremely  generous 
terms.  This  can  be  done  by  using  the  tech- 
niques of  title  VL  financing  that  were  devel- 
oped and  tested  during  the  war. 

(f )  Finally,  conversions,  even  though  they 
prolong  the  life  of  structures,  such  as  of  New 
York  cold-water  flats,  that  should  be  ulti- 
mately torn  down,  should  be  carried  out 
Phil  Klutznlck  has  polmeci  out  rightly  the 
difficulties  "'hlcli  existed  In  the  wartime  pub- 
Uc-conversion  program,  especially  where  evic- 
tions were  necessary.  These  can  be  avoided 
by  concentrating  on  structures  where  vacan- 
cies are  high  and  tenants  may  be  shifted.  In 
New  York  City  vacancies  are  still  substantial- 
ly concentrated  in  the  substandard  uniu. 

4.    WHAT    HIICX    HOUSES? 

Anyone  who  has  studied  this  problem 
knows  that  the  need  for  houses  on  the  part 
of  veterans  Is  In  the  range  of  $6,000  and  un- 
der. That  Is  true  for  the  general  public  also. 
The  present  program,  which  sets  a  celling  on 
construction  at  $10,000  with  a  pious  hope  that 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  the  houses  built 
wUl  fall  under  $6,000.  Is  totally  Inadequate.  I 
feel  that  program  should  be  revised  to  Insure 
the  production  of  houses  at  $6,000  or  under. 
This  means  that  90  percent  of  the  materials 
available  for  housing  must  be  allocated  to 
this  type  of  housing  It  means,  furthermore, 
the  choking  off  of  commercial  and  other  type* 
of  construction,  wherever  that  Is  required  in 
order  to  free  the  materials  for  the  construc- 
tion of  homes.  In  many  cases  It  will  be  pos- 
sible to  expand  commercial  and  other  types 


of  construction  on  the  basis  of  substitute 
materials,  Just  as  good  for  those  types  of  con- 
struction, and  not  retard  the  construction  of 
homes.  Every  effort  must  be  made  to  step  up 
production  of  thU  type  of  materials  and  to  see 
to  it  that  tt  Is  channelled  Into  the  fields  indi- 
cated. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  veterans  as 
of  the  general  population,  is  not  In  a  position 
to  buy  houses.  If  their  housing  requirements 
are  to  be  met.  a  program  designed  to  see  to  it 
that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  hou.oing 
for  rental  must  be  worked  out  Tlie  tech- 
nique that  we  developed  during  the  war  was 
to  set  aside  a  proportion  of  the  new  construc- 
tion for  rental  purposes.  That  technique 
must  be  relied  upon  during  the  emergency 
period  Dmlng  the  war  about  one-third  of 
the  new  housing  wa.s  set  aside  for  rental. 
That  was  clearly  Insufficient.  Two-thirds  or 
more  would  be  a  l)etter  figure. 

In  this  connection  a  rental  restriction  of 
$50  per  month  should  be  set  up.  Even  so. 
there  will  be  many  families  which  will  be  In 
difficulties.  The  Army  .separation  figures  In- 
dicate that  only  10  percent  of  the  returned 
veterans  who  need  homes  can  pay  $50  or  more 
a  month  for  rental.  It  will  therefore  be 
necessary  to  step  up  the  Government's  rental 
subsidy  program  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
great  bulk  of  veterans  to  get  the  housing  they 
need  This  should  be  done  through  the 
tested  techniques  developed  by  the  USHA.  It 
may  very  well  turn  out  that  the  development 
of  prefabricated  houses  which  I  have  sug- 
gested will  meet  the  need  of  the  veterans 
for  low  price  and  low  rental  housing,  but  this 
Is  not  something  upon  which  we  can  gamble. 
We  have  got  to  be  sure  that  the  veteran  gets 
decent  housing  at  prices  he  can  afford  to  pay. 
If  we  can't  do  It  one  way.  I  believe  we  should 
do  It  another. 

5.    LKGISLATION 

I  have  indicated  flie  program  that  seems 
to  me  essential  If  we  are  to  meet  the  housing 
shf)rtage  crisis.  For  the  most  part  I  think 
there  is  sufficient  authority  already  available 
to  put  the  t)etter  part  of  this  program  Into 
operation.  Where  additional  legislation  Is 
needed,  I  think  it  should  be  asked  for  at 
once.  There  are  a  number  of  bills  pending  on 
the  Hill.  Some  of  these  are  designed  to  meet 
the  emergency  situation;  others  are  designed 
to  meet  the  longer-term  housing  problem. 
This  legislation  should  now  be  carefully  re- 
viewed to  see  to  It  that  it  provides  all  the 
authority  that  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency situation  now  before  us.  I  under- 
stand that  some  work  Is  being  done  In  this 
direction  by  the  agencies  Involved.  It  should 
be  speeded  up  to  the  limit  of  our  capacity. 

There  are  many  other  problems  which  will 
need  to  be  solved  before  we  are  safely  on  our 
way.  Particularly,  it  will  be  important  to 
strengthen  the  price  control  of  materials,  to 
strengthen  rent  control,  and  to  develop  new 
controls  over  the  prices  of  real  estate  now 
rapidly  going  through  the  roof.  The  latter 
is  true  not  only  in  regard  to  the  prices  of 
houses  themselves  but  of  land  prices  also. 
In  recent  months  land  sites  have  been  In- 
creasing in  value  so  rapidly  that  if  con- 
tinued. It  will  choke  off  all  the  economies 
of  construction  that  we  can  put  Into  effect 
and  make  It  quite  Impossible  to  get  the  con- 
struction we  must  have  In  the  price  ranges 
at  which  we  must  have  It.  In  my  Judgment — 
the  Patman  bill  will  need  to  be  modified  to 
grant  authority  for  the  control  of  land  prices 
as  well  as  the  prices  of  existing  homes. 

Housing,  m  my  opinion.  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant single  Usue  that  faces  the  adminis- 
tration at  this  time.  If  we  muff  it.  It  will 
snow  us  under.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
meet  it  and  meet  it  successfully  we  shall 
not  only  make  good  on  the  basic  responsi- 
bility of  government  to  the  returned  veteran, 
we  shall  give  a  lift  to  the  administration's 
entire  program  which  should  prove  invalu- 
tble.  As  1  said  at  the  outset,  I  am  deeply 
encouraged  by  the  way  you  are  taking  hold 
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of  this  critically  Important  Job.     You  can 
count  on  me  and  my  agency  to  help  In  any 

Sincerely. 

Chester  Bowtrs.  Administrator. 


m 


Housing  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN  ■  ATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker  a  few 
day.s  ago  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  and  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Capitol,  a  bill  hopefully  advertised  by  its 
politically  minded  proponents  as  a  "vet- 
erans' hou.sing  bill.-  The  fact'  that  it 
was  referred  to  openly  by  more  cynically 
minded  Members  as  the  "hou.'^ing  preven- 
tion bill"  may  give  some  idea  of  what 
others  thought  of  it. 

There  was  nothing  which  the  bill  pur- 
ported to  do,  to  secure  housing  construc- 
tion, that  could  not  be  done  now  by  the 
OPA:  there  were  no  powers  which  have 
not  been  established,  or  could  not  be 
conferred  by  the  Pre.sident,  under  laws 
already  passed  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  moment,  great  efTorts  are  evi- 
dently being  made  to  have  the  people 
think  that  Members  who.  quite  honestly, 
voted  against  that  bill,  were  voting 
against  the  interests  of  the  veterans. 
Personally  I  have  very  great  confidence 
in  the  veterans;  I  am  one  myself,  from 
World  War  I,  and  I  happen  to  have  five 
of  them,  from  World  War  II.  in  my  im- 
mediate family.  I  have  felt  that  eventu- 
ally the  truth  will  prevail,  in  spite  of 
the  propaganda  of  the  CIO-PAC.  or  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

I  am  encouraged,  by  the  accompany- 
ing poem,  to  think  I  may  not  have  so  long 
to  wait.  It  was  written  by  a  veteran  of 
this  war.  and  came  to  me  a  few  days 
ago.  in  the  mail.  Under  permission  given 
to  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  now  in- 
clude the  poem  with  these  few  com- 
ments: 

Thoughts  Inspired  by  the  So-CjU-lto  Federal 
Housing  Bill 


A  soldier  who  had  lots  of  points  was  sailing 

o'er  the  foam. 
His  weary  bones  were  Joyous  for  he  was  going 

home. 
With  eager  longing  he'd  repeat,  as  his  ship 

sped  through  the  sea, 
"A  little  house,  a  little  house.  Just  for  my  girl 
.  and  me." 

n 

There  was  a  weary  lumberman,  whose  step 
was  weak  and  slew. 

Once  he  was  strong  and  full  of  pep,  but  this 
was  long  ago; 

In  times  when  good  equipment  could  be 
bought  on  any  day. 

Without  an  act  of  Congress,  and  there  was 
no  OPA, 

Adding  turmoil  and  confusion  to  other  trou- 
bles such 

As  unions  pushing  wages  up  for  doing  not 
as  much. 


The  soldier  said.  "My  little  house.  It  need  be 

nothing  flne; 
Just  a  coey  little  dwelling  of  redwood,  flr, 

or  pine. 
Ptor  rafters  and  the  studding  1 11  need  tome 

two  by  fours. 
S<Mne  shingles  to  put  on  the  roof,  some  siding. 

fljors.  and  doors." 

IV 

Then  spoke   the  weary  lumberman.  "Theie 

Is  no  pine  or  £lr. 
Nor  any  redwood  either  for  this  house  for 

you  and  her. 
It  may  be  that  our  Industry  has  lost  Ita  true 

perspectives. 
But  the  only  stocks  we  have  on  hand  are  OPA 

directives. 
We    havv    no    boards    with    knotholes;     we 

haven't  even  holes. 
To    sell    as    per    directions    of    Mr.    Chester 

Bowles" 

v 

The  soldier  and  the  lumberman,  they  bought 
an  evening  paper; 

They  saw  a  headline  in  the  same  which  made 
their  sad  hearts  caper. 

It  said  that  In  the  Congress  a  law  was  In- 
troduced. 

Whereby  all  needed  houses  could  be  right 
away  produced. 

vt 

The  soldier  and  the  lumberman  began  to  read 

the  bill. 
The  first  line  chilled  their  beaming  smiles. 

the  next  line  made  them  11!. 
With   growing  apprehension,   they   read   the 

next  lines  quicker. 
And  every  line  that  each  one  read  made  each 

one  feel  still  sicker. 
vn 
The  bill  had  no  jprovistons  for  providing  two 

by  fours; 
No  word  was  there  of  shingles,  foundations. 

sides,  or  floors. 
It  provided  a  director,  with  a  salary  and  fees. 
And  an  occupation  largely  of  employing  em- 
ployees; 
Thus  not  assuring  hoxises,  or  boards,  or  atrlpK. 

or  slats. 
But  another  several  thousand  of  unwanted 

bureaucrats. 

vm 

The  soldier  to  the  lumberman,  he  said,   "1 

aadly  fear 
This  is  another  bunch  of  stuff  that  we  are 

handed  here. 
As  directors  make  directives  and  each  bureau- 
crat cavorts. 
You'll  be  answering  subpenas  and  filling  in 

reports. 
And  III  make  applications,  turning  sadly  and 

perplexed. 
From  a  simple  soul  at  one  desk  to  a  moron 

at  the  next. 
And  when  I  am  too  old  and  weak  from  desk 

to  desk  to  roam, 
I'll  dig  my  girl  a  fox  hcHe  and  call  It  home. 

sweet  home." 


Karl  Myeri,  West  Virginia  Poet,  Writes  of 
the  Return  of  Spring — Busy  and  Bar- 
dened  People  Need  To  Catcb  Again  Its 
Spirit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TIVW 

Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  first  day  of  spring  in  the  first  year 


1/ 
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after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  People 
in  America,  and  throughout  the  world, 
are  restless  and  seeking  for  understand- 
in;  and  peace  of  spirit.  In  my  congres- 
Monal  district  at  Par.sons  lives  a  man  who 
Is  a  cripple  and  who  cannot  walk.  His 
name  is  Karl  Myers  and  he  was  a  former 
pott  laureate  of  West  Virginia.  He  has 
written  many  truly  beautiful  poems.  It 
would  be  good  if  those  who  are  more 
fortunate  in  phy.slcal  powers  than  Mr. 
•:vers  could  catch  the  .spirit  of  his  poem 
Return  of  Sprint;. 

There  Is  something  satisfying  to  the 
human  soul  with  the  advent  of  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  I  often  think  that  these 
persons  who  dwell  in  California  or  Florida 
miss  the  changing  moods  of  the  year.  It 
is  warming  to  watch  the  mantle  of  green 
which  naiure  covers  over  every  blo-.^om- 
ing  tree.  The  trembling  soil  Is  painted 
when  March  and  April  unlock  the  flowers. 
The  fragrant  air  seems  to  hold  a  new 
h  is  stimulating  to  tired 
: :....  v..  minds,  and  taut  nerves. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  allow 
■M  to  turn  your  thoughts,  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, from  the  rather  brittle  legislative 
tasks  to  which  we  are  chained.  Let  us 
realize  that: 

Once  more  the  Heavenly  Power 

Makes  all  things  new, 
A;  \e  red-plough'd  hills 

-;  blue; 
T  .d  have  their  wills. 

t's  too. 

— Tennyson 

Soon  we  shall  have  again  the  spring 
rains.  Not  only  does  the  earth  need 
cleansing  but  there  Is  a  greater  need  for 
the  cleansing  of  humans  who  still  plan 
for  power  and  cause  unnecessary  strife 
In  the  world.  It  is  with  this  thought  that 
t  include  the  poem  of  Mr.  Myers,  as  fol- 
uw- : 

UTUKN  or  SnOMG 

Over    the    still-sick    earth    steals    the    first 

spring  of  peace 
;n  years  drawn  out,  through  grief,  to  span  or 

centuries: 
rears  when  the  marching  ■— om  of  the  sun 
i^ost  their  Identities,  were  merged  in  one 
Dark,  vicious  treadmill  of  a  dream. 
1   nightmare,   through   whoa*  smoky   skies 

could  gleam 
>aly  stars  dim  and  dun. 

Z'.en  as  we  ourselves   became 

rroatures  no  more  of  face  and  name. 

)ut  only  numbered  parts. 

donotonously  molding  death  In  the  crucible 

of  our  hearts. 
'  Jrtndlng  out  death,  canning  It.  tons  upon 

myriad  tons. 
!  Ihlpping  It  east  and  west. 
I  )ut  of  the  great  machine  whose  oil  was  the  " 

blood  cf  our  sons. 
( >ur  brothers,  strongest  and  tont: 
i  Lll  for  the  mad  spark  fanned  In  the  mind 

of  the  pai>erhangtng  clown. 
•  "hat  took  the  sweat  and  gore  and  tears 

<  ►f  two  scared  hemisphere 
'  "o  drown. 

<  >  Spring.  O  Ixiled  Queen  upon  yoxir  throne 

again — 
1  *t  your  reviving  rain 
1  7—h  the  dead  ashes  of  the  holocaxist 

<  lean  from  the  conralesclng  earth, 

^  —7?^'  long-sUent  pipes  blow  back  the  lost, 

S  west  notes  of  melody  and  mirth, 

i  nd,  plagued  no  more  by  thunder-making 

things 
1  hat  race  the  tortured  sky  on  rigid  wings, 
The  birds  resume  their  ancient  realm. 


When  the  bullfrogs  l)elIow  In  the  bottom- 
lands 

And  the  catfish  rise  hungrily  at  the  Big 
Bend   in  the  rain. 

Ernest  of  the  robust  guffaw  and  Tom  of  the 
measuring  eye. 

They  will  not  be  there. 

When  the  white  balls  streak  across  the  net 

Or  bounce  along  the  sod  in  center  field. 

Woodrow  of  the  reckless  grace  and  Phil  o( 
the  shy,  slow  smile, 

.They  will  miss  the  game. 

This  was  to  have  l>een  their  spring. 

They  had   promised   it   to  themselves,  they 

had  seen  It  for  so  long 
Shining  through  the  twisted  shadows  of  the 

crazy,  springless  time. 
But  they  died  so  casually  for  a  botched  and- 

buBchered  world. 

Strong  mountains,  restless  rivers  In  the 
spring. 

Did  you"  ever  think  of  yourselves  as  a 
sacrifice? 

An  offering?     Weil,   you  are. 

You  were  sacrificed  to  a  sadistic  mounte- 
bank's day  of  power. 

Relinquished   by   these  young  lives  forever: 

And  all  the  adulation  in  marble  and  In 
bronze. 

All  the  eulogies  from  pulpit  and  speaker's 
stand 

Cannot  make  It  right  with  them.     •     •     • 

Rather  shall  we,  the  remainder,  the  re- 
deemed. 

Justify  the  gift  by  shouting  Alleluia  to  the 
run: 

Own  our  debt  by  doubly  prizing  ttacst  dear 
things  of  which  they  dreamed. 

As  you  bring  back.  O  Spring,  their  visions, 
one  by  one. 

Bring  back  the  romance,  the  gleam  to  your 
palace  of  purple  and  gold: 

Bring  back  the  wild  f  i^sion  of  youth  to  Its, 
own  as  of  old. 

All  your  bright  fairyland  fiock  that  had 
wandered   astray 

In  the  springs  that  were  desoiate.  gray. 

Stripped  and  deflowered,  ravished  and  heart- 
sick and  cold: 

Bring  them  all  back  to  the  fold. 

—Karl  Myers. 


Middle  East  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or   AMCAJHSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RgPHlSENT ATI  VES 


Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  second  of  a  series  of  six 
articles  on  Russia's  movements  in  the 
Middle  East,  written  by  the  former  chief 
of  military  intelhgence  of  the  United 
State.s  Persian  Gulf  Command.  MaJ. 
John  Walsh,  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  19.  1946: 

MiDOLa    East   Ckisxs    Rkcalls    Ka«i.    Mabx— 
FATHxa  or  CoMMumsu  Possd  the  Thbis 
That  Wass  SnuNc  Fkok  Economic  Caosxs 
N«w  YoaK.  March  18.— Karl  Marx— father 
of   communism — posed   the   thesis   that   all 
wars  may  tie  traced  to  fundamental  economic 
causes;    that  clashes  of  Ideologies  and  na- 
tional or  racUl  pride  were  but  propaganda 
overtones  purposely  urged  to  rationalize  con- 
flicts and  arouse  blood-giving  and  life-tak- 
ing spirit  among  peoples. 

It  Is  very  rerealing  to  examine  that  Marx- 
Ian  thesis  against  the  background  of  the 
present  crUis  In  the  Middle  Bast. 


There,  a  power,  fortified  materially  by 
lend-lease  aid  and  psychologically  by  lavish 
battlefield  use  of  its  youth,  and  which  claims 
to  live  and  die  by  the  Socialist  bible,  seeks 
territorial  domination  by  continual  play  upon 
the  many  rivalries.  Jealousies,  and  malad- 
justments In  the  Middle  East. 

DESIGNS     IN     MIODLK     EAST 

Soviet  Russia  has  emphatic  designs  on  the 
Middle  East  and  apparent'y  a  politico-eco- 
nomic blueprint  cf  exactly  what  she  aims 
to  achieve  in  that  area  for  her  own  ag- 
grandizement. 

Immediately  following  the  Red  revolution 
in  Russia,  the  efforts  of  the  Comintern, 
though  heavily  committed  In  various  Euro- 
pean countries,  did  not  overlook  the  Middle 
East. 

But  the  Soviets  had  many  homefront  prob- 
lems, so  for  a  time  they  reduced  aggressive- 
ness— arranging  treaties  and  making  other 
declarations  calculated  to  deny  Interest  in 
former  Czarist  territory-grabbing  policies. 

OUTLETS    and    M.\RXETS 

Before  many  years,  however,  they  were  busy 
making  moves  obviously  akin  to  Imperial 
Russian  objectives.  Today  they  arc  exert- 
ing greater  pressure  than  ever  before  to  find 
southerly  outlets  and  markets. 

With  such  a  large  part  of  Europe  in  its 
grip  and  the  trade  of  many  European  satel- 
lites now  being  meshed  with  U.  S.  8.  R.s 
economy.  Russia  is  eyeing  the  Dardanelles,  a 
channel  for  shipping  Balkan  cargoes  Into  the 
Mediterranean.  But  Russia  Is  seeking  not 
merely  a  passage  there.  She  U  seeking  polit- 
ical and  military  control  as  well. 

Russia  U  exerting  great  pressure  on  Tur- 
key to  surrender  control  of  this  Important 
water  passage  and  upon  the  United  Nations 
for  the  former  Italian  colonies  of  Eritrea, 
east  of  Suez,  and  Tripolltanla,  west  of  Suez 
toward  Gibraltar. 

ItJSSU'S   laON    CtTlTAIN 

This  projected  extension  of  Russia's  iron 
curtain  acroM  the  Middle  East  to  colonial 
footholds  in  Africa  would  represent  a  north- 
and-south  severance  of  Britain's  east-and- 
vest  highroad  of  empire. 

Such  a  severance  of  the  BrltUh  life  line  at 
Suez  would  force  a  drastic  reaiinement  In 
vodd  affairs,  affecting  not  only  BrltUh  but 
American  interest*  in  the  Middle  East  as  well. 

Measured  by  American  standards  the  Mid- 
dle East  Is  poor  land.  Its  populations,  pre- 
occupied almost  continually  about  food  sup- 
ply. subsUt  normaUy.  even  in  good  times 
upon  a  diet  which  would  be  scorned  by  most 
of  our  citizens. 

vicTucs  or  iMSECtrarrT 
For  centuries  ravaged  by  external  In- 
vasion, their  laboriously  built  civilization 
three-fourths  destroyed  by  northern  nomads, 
their  peoples  put  to  the  sword,  they  became 
overly  aware  of  life's  great  Insecurity. 

Survivors  lived  under  the  bloody  tradition 
of  anarchy  which  precedes  and  follows  wars 
and  quesu  of  power. 

Thiu  it  U  net  surprising  that  middle  east- 
ern leaders,  be  they  subshelks  or  princes,  be 
they  literate  or  not.  disregard  any  false  Idea 
of  Ideology. 

In  their  realistic  concept  there  is  little 
Ideological  choice  between  the  systems  by 
which  a  bejeweled  peeress  may  ride  in  a  car- 
riage  about  a  Scottish  esute,  a  well-fed  wife 
of  a  New  York  merchant  may  loll  on  the 
••nds  at  Miami,  or  the  equally  well-fed  wife 
of  a  Moscow  commissar  may  make  a  comfort- 
able pilgrimage  to  the  Crimea. 

IHTiai  AEEA  aXTAKOEO 

Americans  live  in  a  rich  land  and  find 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
quickly  the  Middle  East  translates  the  slight- 
est political  sequence  Into  economic  signifi- 
cance. 

By  proximity  and  trade  practice  the  Mid- 
dle East's  general  economv  is  complementary 
to.  rather  than  competitive  with,  that  of 
«urope. 
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During  the  two-century  span  s3rmboIized  by 
the  modem  industrialization  of  the  more 
progressive  European  countries,  this  entire 
area  was  retarded  by  political  circumstance 
and  rivalry  between  powerful  European 
nations. 

Another  generation  of  uninterrupted  peace 
in  Europe,  however,  would  greatly  have 
broadened  the  Middle  East's  production  of 
i«econdary  products,  as  by  1939  It  was  well 
under  way. 

UNITED    STATES    TRADE    WITH    EAST 

Then  came  the  inflationary  impact  of 
mobilizations,  foreign  troop  occupations, 
preclusive  buying,  preemption  of  factory  out- 
put for  war.  and  the  disruption  of  trade  and 
supply  sources. 

Before  1S39  the  United  States  had  about 
•  100,000.000  in  commercial  trade  with  the 
Middle  East.  Private  and  ot&cial  hope  has 
been  to  double  this. 

Granted  political  subillty  and  release  from 
financial  and  political  controls  (free  trader 
a  large  market  exisU  for  machine  tools, 
heavy  goods,  engineering  talents,  and  indus- 
trial skills.     Our  trade  would  t>e  welcomed. 

Dr  Schacht's  exchange  control  plan,  or 
•■t>arter  system"  hurdled  many  t>arriers  for 
German  trade,  already  heavily  favored  by 
the  I>anubian  route  and  by  Ottoman  railway 
construction  in  the  Balkans  and  Asia  Minor. 

Sixty  percent  of  Turkey's  external  com- 
merce was  with  Central  Europe.  A  Turk 
once  said.  "You  see.  lel>ensraum  works  ixith 
ways.  Germany  needed  our  producu.  We 
needed  hers.  It  was  automatic  that  we 
traded  together." 

The  Soviets  now  control  most  of  central 
Europe,  all  of  eafteru  Europe,  and  the  Bal- 
kans above  Greece.  The  lebensraum  prin- 
ciple remains  valid  as  t>efore,  but  now  the 
Soviets  are  using  it  and  the  old  trade  routes 
are  bent  toward  Russia. 

If  they  choose — and  they  apparently  do— 
the  Soviets  can  prevent  so  much  as  1  ton 
of  goods  going  to  or  from  their  dominated 
areas  to  Turkey.  Thus  they  possess  eco- 
nomic compulsions,  as  well  as  armed  might 
poised  along  Tiu-kish  borders  with  Iran  and 
Bulgaria 

Americans  like  to  think  of  mpturing  mar- 
kets by  reason  of  quality,  price,  terms,  and 
■errtce.  TTiey  resent  political  and  diplo- 
matic restraints  on  their  commerce,  and 
cartels,  blocs,  monopolies,  and  military  pres- 
sures 

The  Soviet  method  is  monopolistic  in  their 
mtemal  markets,  as  well  as  those  they  come 
to  dominate. 

Venture  captui  Is  acquired  by  "sovietlza- 
tlon." 

Management  aiul  ownership  l>ecome  trans- 
formed Into  bureaucratic  adminisUalion. 

Thus  those  who  wisii  "two  confiictlng 
Idetjlocles  to  live  side  by  side  In  a  peaceful 
world"  mutt  give  serious  thought  to  the 
extent  of  Soviet  expansion. 
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Housing? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Thursday.  March  21.  1946 
MICHENER.     Mr.   Speaker,   one 


I 


of  the  real  live  questions  in  the  section 
from  which  I  come  Is  that  of  housing — 
housing  for  everybody,  but  with  empha- 
sis on  hou-slng  for  the  vetcran.s.  Every- 
body wants  to  do  something  about  the 
housing  problem,  but  they  are  not  agreed 
as  to  what  action  will  accomplish  the 
most  good.  However,  all  concede  that 
production  Is  the  key.    My  attention  has 


been  called  to  a  notice  appearing  in  the 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot  presenting  the 
position  of  the  lumber  dealers  generally 
In  Michigan.  The  statement  Is  concise 
and  factual  so  far  as  the  retail  lumber 
dealer?  are  concerned  and,  pursuant  to 
the  privilege  granted  me.  I  am  Including 
It  in  these  remarks: 

The  TmtrrH  About  Home  Building  in  1944 
rrs  riMx  vbtexans  and  all  crnzxNs  wkbb  told 

THE    TRUTH    ABOUT    THE    HOME-BtnLOINC    STT- 
UATION 

The  main  l)ottleneck  to  home  construction 
is  production  of  materials  and  equipment. 

No  legislation,  Presidential  announcement. 
Government  control  plan,  or  system  can  pro- 
duce a  single  additional  home  until  produc- 
tion of  materials  is  speeded  up. 

Lumber  dealers  and  the  building  industry 
are  eager  to  build  homes  for  veterans  and  all 
citizens  who  need  them.  The  rea.son  few 
homes  are  being  built  is  liecaube  materials  are 
not  being  produced. 

WHT? 

1.  Governed  by  OPA's  wartime  pricing 
formulas.  It  Is  still  more  profitable  for  lumber 
mills  to  make  items  for  export— and  the 
items  formerly  required  for  war  use.  than  it 
U  to  make  lumber  usable  in  home  con- 
struction. 

2.  OPA's  wartime  pricing  formulas  are  still 
keeping  thousands  of  small  milU  out  of 
production. 

3.  OPA's  enforcement  policies  have  allowed 
the  creation  of  a  large  l>lac'  market  in  lum- 
ber which  is  moving  outside  of  regular  chan- 
nels of  trade. 

4.  OPA'.s  slowness  in  adjustin^r  mill  ceilirg 
prices  on  hardwood  fl<x)ring.  siding.  miUwork. 
and  pijrwood  has  contributed  to  the  difflcul- 
ties  mills  are  having  in  securing  necessary 
manpower. 

With  400  brick  and  tile  plants  closed,  it 
took  6  months  for  OPA  to  adjust  prices.  Now 
an  additional  125  plants  have  opened  and 
production  is  up  35  percent. 

Clay  sewer  pipe,  cast-iron  soil  pipe,  and 
gypsum  board  manufacturers  have  experi- 
enced a  similar  OPA  delay  in  the  granting 
of  price  adjustments  to  make  increased  pro- 
duction p<j*sible. 

No  amount  of  juggling  with  an  InsulEcient 
supply  will  produce  a  single  home  more  than 
can  be  built  with  material  available 

The  OPA  can  hardly  hold  pres  nt  price  ceil- 
ings when  it  has  no  control  over  volume  cf 
employment,  labor  wage  rates,  cashing  of 
Government  bonds,  and  installment  or  credit 
expansion— but  the  OPA  can  act  as  a  block 
to  reconversion  by  clinging  to  unrealistic 
wartime  price  ceilings. 

Unblock  the  production  of  material  caused 
by  unrealistic  wartime  price  controls  and  the 
building  industry  will  build  enotigh  homes 
for  veterans  and  all  Americans. 

Any  Government  program  that  does  not 
first  remove  the  obstacles  blocking  prodiu:- 
tion  of  materials  will  simply  add  additional 
difficulties  to  ^e  problem  facing  the  buUding 
industry. 


Time  To  Give  Spain  a  Square  Deal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OP   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
will  appear  in  the  April  edition  of  the 
Columbia,  the  largest  Catholic  magazine 
In  the  world: 


Tncx  To  Orvi  Spain  a  Souaxf  Deal 

If  you  have  been  unable  to  make  sense  of 
the  oOcial  attitude  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  toward  the  Government  of 
Sp<tln.  be  at  ease:  there  Just  isn't  any  sense 
in  it. 

Our  Bute  Department  has  undertaken 
formally  but  in  mealy-mouthed  fashion,  to 
meddle  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain — 
a  country  with  which  we  are  at  peace  and 
which  gave  substanUal  aid  to  our  military 
success  in  the  war. 

We  have  bracketed  ourselves  with  the 
Oovernmenu  of  Prance  and  Britain  In  a 
statement  expressing  the  hope  that  the 
Spanish  people  will  overthrow  their  Govern- 
ment because  we  don't  like  Pranco.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  observe  the  reac- 
tion here  to  a  statement  Issued  by  three 
foreign  powers  calling  upon  the  American 
people  to  throw  out  the  administration  in 
Washington  because  they  didn't  like  Tru- 
man. 

Insolence  Is  no  more  attractive  in  large 
nations  than  in  small.  We  have  concluded, 
we  prayerfully  hope,  a  war  in  support  of  the 
fc>aslc  proposition  that  might  does  not  make 
right.  If  Spaniards  resent  the  Ill-considered 
and  unjustifiable  expressions  by  our  State 
Department  and  by  highly  placed  omclals  of 
our  Government,  we  don^  blame  them. 
Fair-minded  Americans,  who  value  the  hon- 
orable American  tradition  of  fair  play,  have 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  corner- bully 
campaign  of  abuse  directed  against  Spain. 

Let  us  look,  brlefiy.  at  the  facte— facts  that 
can  he  checked  by  anyone  able  to  read.  Let 
us  coTisider  the  facte  only  as  they  afTert  this 
question:  Do  they,  or  do  they  not.  Justify 
intervention  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  In  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain? 
That  is  the  point  at  issue,  not  who  likes 
Franco  or  who  doesn't. 

Here  Is  the  background,  necessarily  much 
compressed  There  was  an  election  In  Spain 
early  in  1936  The  so-called  Popular  Front 
lost  the  election.  Instead  of  morlnf  out.  as 
the  Democrat*  do  here  when  the  Republicans 
win.  and  vice  versa,  the  so-called  Popular 
Front  incited  riot  and  a  reign  of  terror  In 
3pain.  We  wont  go  into  the  details  of  the 
slaughter  of  bishops,  priests,  and  nuns,  or 
tiie  desecration  and  burning  of  churches  by 
the  Communist  "friends  of  democracy" 

So  there  was  dyil  war  in  Spain.  General 
Pranco  came  in  on  the  side  of  the  vlctlmn  of 
the  so-called  Popular  Front,  which  had 
refused  to  accept  the  election  result.  Russia 
sent  aid  to  the  Communiste  of  the  Popular 
Front.  Not  much  is  said  about  that.  Oer- 
noany  and  Italy  helped  Franco.  A  great  deal 
is  said  atxnit  that.  Franco  won — and  he  has 
never  been  forgiven  for  that.  In  a  bloody 
rough-and-tumble,  he  crushed  the  Com- 
munist bid  to  take  over  in  Spain.  He  Is, 
therefore,  a  nasty  man — or  so  we  are  tcAd 
t>y  the  radio  seers,  the  keyhole  columnists, 
and  the  one-cylinder  "Ideoiogistf  '  some  of 
whom  seem  to  have  oosed  into  the  State 
Department. 

Among  the  neutrals  In  World  War  tl  were 
Sweden.  Switzerland.  Turkey.  Erie.  Portugal, 
and  Spain  The  persistent  failure  of  Spain 
to  )oln  the  Axis  Powers  annoyed  General 
Franco's  critics  no  end:  they  still  consider 
It  a  personal  affront  that  he  did  not,  at  the 
very  least,  assassinate  General  Elsenhower 
and  storm  Gibraltar. 

Before,  during,  and  since  the  war.  the  snip- 
ing and  hacking  at  Spain  continued.  How 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
got  Into — or  was  Joclteyed  into — the  game, 
we  frankly  admit  we  do  not  know.  We  would 
like  to  believe  that  the  Stiite  Department  is 
above  talcing  direction  from  the  profesAional 
Franco  haters. 

On  March  5,  however,  the  Sute  Depart- 
ment issued  an  appeal  to  tlie  Spanish  people 
to  overthrow  their  government.  This  un- 
precedented affront  to  a  peacelul  and  Iriendly 
nation  was  accompanied  by  publication  of 
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batcb  '  •    .<  to  prove 

t)Mt  0«nt  -ndly  with 

Itler  and  Muasuam     It   u»jke<x  like  quite 

case  for  the  pronecution — until  you  looked 

t  It  closely      Then  It  folded  up. 

\ii',t>    a    ,-'',•   pxrcnfion.   the  supposedly 

dated  In  1940  and 
IHi  »uich  the  policies  of 

tfce  L'l  '  Spain  were  identical: 

:i  insisted  upon  our  neutrality, 
ir  rlj?ht  to  help  either  side,  or 
deviared  our  intention  of  keeping 
qi.  ir. 

L?i  It  be  conceded  that  Franco  spoke  kindly 

tt>  Hitler  and  Muaaoltnl.     After  all.  he  wasn't 

Liiion  Square,  or  on  an  upper  floor  of  the 
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ers.  or  even   In  the  MayBower 

■    where    Hitler    and    Mussolini 

'      -ii;. .  and  aafdy,  ctofted.    So  Franco. 

..  t^itu  at  tola  bMkd.  ipoke  snftiv  to  the 

but   not   so  st^rtlv  a.s   '  'J*». 

he  made  the  ryiHcMl  dr.i  the 

)  war. 

,     ,:•»•  niM<  irf  nif!.  t     hcittpier    h.-uj  read* 

1  ly  avuila  ination 

rbout  Ot-iir-[.ii  ri.im'  .-1  .iii.iiii^.  iiiute  Im- 
]  ortant  than  his  words — which  It  chose  not 
1  o  publish  fur  the  r— ion.  Immedtatctj  otrti- 
( itiB.  that  It  wuiUd  tfMUoy  the  thstOUfbly 
phoney  '  caM  agaliMt  8p*ln  It  was  endeavor- 
I  ii»!  to  preaant. 

Ihis  other  Information  is  contained  In  the 
itrport  of  our  war-tUne  ambassador  to  Spain, 
(  ariton  J.  H.  Hayes.  Here  are  some  of  bis 
(|bservatlons  on  Spain's  aaalstance  to  us: 

Tli»  Spanish  OovMiuncnt  not  only  placed 
do  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  landings  snd 
lUitary  operations  In  north  Africa  and 
lUlhern  Italy  but  gave  us  significant  faclli- 
Aes,  such  «s  de  facto  recognition  of  the 
]  tench  Committee  of  National  Liberation  at 
i  Jgiers  and  of  its  oOclal  represenutlves  in 
4paln. 

The  Spanish  Government  provided  free 
transit  through  Spain  for  more  thnn  25.000 
t  olunteers   (chiefly  French)    :  e  serv- 

IM"  with  oiu:  armeid  forces  in  .n  \:rlca. 

The  mwinlah  OonmaMnt  not  only  did  not 
I  Item  sevwral  bundrecla  of  our  downed  mlll- 
1  sry  airmen,  but  evacuated  them  through 
(pibraltar. 

The  Spanish  Government  made  immediate 
delivery  to  us.  quite  uncompromlsed.  of  se- 
c  ret  equipment  found  on  planes  forced  down. 

The  Spanish  Government  afforded  us  free- 

<  om  and  full  opportunity  to  carry  on  eco- 
nomic warfare  with  the  Axis  on  Spanish  ter- 
iitDry  by  means  of  preemptive  buying  of 
wolfram,  mercury,  fluorspar,  iklna.  woolen 
t  uuds,  and  so  forth. 

The  Spanish  Government  arranged  for  the 

<  scape  to  Spain  of  a  considerable  number  of 
.  ews  from  Himgary.  Germany  and  the  Low 
( Countries. 

The  Spanish  Government  tolerated,  even 
10  the  point  of  abetting,  the  very  important 
( landestlne  activities  of  our  secret  espionage 
1  ervices  directed  toward  obtaining  from 
I  the  Pyrenees  invaluable  military  In- 
ition  about  German  troop  movements 
nrt  dispositions  in  France. 
The  Spanish  Government,  against  Ger- 
naiiy's  vehement  opposition.  emt>argoed  all 
!  hipnienta  of  wolfram  to  the  Axis  from  Feb- 
luary  to  May  1944.  and  agreed  thereafter 
I J  allow  only  token  shipments  (which 
topped  altogether  after  our  June  1944.  land- 
1  ig  in  Prance). 

From  July  1944.  the  Spanish  Government 
ifcpeatediy  indicated,  by  word  and  deed,  that 
i  A  policy  toward  us  was  one  of  'benevolent 
I  eutrallty."  It  authorized  our  vise  of  Barce- 
1  >na  as  a  free  port  of  entry  for  supplies  for 
I  ranee  and  other  liberated  areas.  It  ex- 
I  elled.  or  interned,  several  hundred  German 
i^ents.  It  assured  us  it  would  not  harbor 
adjudged  by  competent  Allied  trl- 
to  l)e  war  criminals. 
So  there  we  are:  the  State  Departments 
d  x-umented  case  against  Spain  demolished 
b  r  our  wartime  Ambaasador  to  Spain.    And 


here  Is  the  "topper."  In  a  note  to  France. 
March  11  (only  a  Week  after  lU  "throw  out 
Franco"  rtM— at),  our  State  Dtpartawnt 
saya: 

"On  the  haals  of  Its  praatot  ■■alfili  of  all 
the  facu  In  lU  powwiioo  ooonnilng  the 
Spanish  situation.  Including  those  mentioned 
in  the  note  from  the  Fren'-h  o.  vernment  of 
February  27.   1946.  the  (  *nt  of  the 

Unltad  States  does  not  brwrvc  uiat  a  situa- 
ttcmailats.  the  continuance  of  which  Is  likely 
to  snrtsnyr  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional pcaet  and  security" 

So  what's  all  the  shooting  for.  and  all  the 
unfurling  of  capttired  documents  In  an  at- 
tempt to  smear  a  small  nation  that  Is  a 
threat  to  no  one  and  wants  to  be  left  to  work 
out  Its  problems  In  peace?  Americans,  who 
don't  like  to  see  Uncle  Sam  In  the  role  of 
bully,  have  much  to  be  concerned  abuut. — 
J    D. 

ramnaav  DccLAaxo 

'  :t  Roosev*lt  wrote  General  Franco, 

N  8.   1942: 

"It  IS  because  your  nation  and  mine  are 
friends  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  and  be- 
cause you  and  I  are  sincerely  desirous  of  the 
continuation  of  thai  friendship  for  our 
mutual  good  that  I  want  very  simply  to  teK 
you  of  the  compelling  reasons  that  have 
forre<1  me  to  send  a  powerful  American  mili- 
ta  to  the  assistance  of  the  French  pos- 

se :i  north  Africa.     •     •     • 

'I  hope  you  will  accept  my  assurance  that 
these  moves  are  In  no  shape,  manner  or 
form  directed  against  the  Government  or 
people  of  Spain  or  "  -  --h  Morocco  or  Span- 
ish territories— nv  an  or  ovartsas.  I 
believe  tba  Spanish  Government  and  the 
Spanish  peo|de  wish  to  maintain  neutrality 
and  to  remain  out.side  the  war.  Spain  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  United  Nations. 

"I  am.  my  dear  General  your  sincere  friend. 

"FSANKLIN  D.  RcOaxVSLT." 


Communists  Are  Very  Actire 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  people  of  this  country  are  awak- 
ening to  the  activities  of  American  Com- 
munists. Until  quite  recently  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  discount  the  work  of 
this  group.  Since  the  expose  of  the  Rus- 
sian spy  ring  in  Canada  comment  on  the 
radio  and  in  the  press  has  greatly  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  timely  editorial  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  the  Janesville  Ga- 
zette. Janesville.  Wis.,  on  March  18.  It 
warns  of  this  menace  to  our  institutions. 
It  points  out  the  subtle  manner  in  which 
the  Communists  and  fellow  travelers 
operate.  In  many  instances  these  people 
are  highly  considered  in  their  communi- 
ties. They  are.  however.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wolves  in  sheeps"  clothing,  to  use  a  trite 
phrase. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  copy  of  the  editorial  referred 
to.  and  written  by  one  of  our  fine  young 
editors  in  Wisconsin: 

COMMUNIST   SPT   A    WAaNINC   TO    UNITO   STATES 

The  only  Communist  ever  elected  to  the 
Canadian  House  of  Commons  Is  accused  of 


being  the  Rus&lan  spy  who  transmitted 
secreu  of  the  atomic  bomb  to  the  Soviet. 
That  fact  In  itself  should  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  Americans  that  Communists  have  no 
place  In  our  Government,  that  they  are 
ruthless  and  dangerous  to  democracy  In 
any  of  its  forms. 

Communists  In  this  country,  directed  by 
Moecow  to  incite  riot  and  revolution  by 
gaining;  control  of  leaders  of  large  groups 
iike  labor  unions  and  reUcious  and  peace 
assoc:  ..re  as  d  •  Amer- 

ican >  as  Nazb.  nage  to 

team  apologists.  Kxcept  lor  a  very  lew  they 
invariably  renounce  communism  and  deny 
membership  In  the  party,  fur  they  can  work 
more  effectively  under  cover  than  In  the 
open. 

Th'  been  rv  il  than  the 

arer^  .c.in  w«.  They  have 

e-^"  tl   Reds   of    various   s^hades    in   our 

u;.  .es  and  collec»s    in  the  pulpits,  and 

their   strategy   of   c«  c    a    few    lalxar 

leaders  Is  constantly  :  uumMng  labor  unrest. 

The  Communists  dont  have  to  convert  the 
rank  and  file  if  they  control  th-  hip 

and  through  pressure  tactics  mai  bluff 

their  way  through,  to  coerce  and  intimidate 
the  meml)ership  or  the  ll-steners.  Their  one 
purpose  Is  to  create  dissatisfaction,  to  feed 
upon  minor  Issues,  to  keep  the  great  mass 
of  the  public  disgruntled  with  management. 
with  government,  with  t^eir  economic  and 
social  status,  and  to  do  something  about  It— 
that  something  being  revolt. 

In  Canada,  where  democracy  Is  as  basic  In 
life's  pattern  as  In  the  United  States.  It 
seemed,  as  It  has  seemed  here,  that  Com- 
munlsU  were  In  such  a  minority  as  to  be  of 
no  Importance.  What  if  one  Communist  was 
elected? 

But  it  happens  that  all  Communists  are 
alike  In  their  strategy  to  obtain  the  one  end 
and  aim  which  the  party  desires — revolution. 
The  people  cannot  easily  be  Incited  to  revolt 
agaln-st  their  government  unless  they  are 
suffering,  unless  they  are  unhappy,  disgrun- 
tled, sore  from  what  they  are  told  Is  rank 
Injustice. 

The  tragedy  of  strikes  Ir  that  the  strikers 
and  their  families,  reduced  In  circumstances 
by  Idleness,  and  worried  about  their  condi- 
tion, are  more  suscepitible  to  the  poison  of 
Communist  doctrine. 

Canada  has  had  a  bitter  taste  of  the  dia- 
bolic ruthlessness  of  communism.  The 
United  States  is  the  most  logical  garden  for 
the  Communist  cutworm.  He  works  from 
behind  and  underneath.  His  design  Is  to 
eliminate  all  opposition  by  coercion,  by  fear 
of  reprisal,  by  threat  of  violence,  but  he  must 
have  control  of  a  few  of  the  top  leaders. 

We  have  been  too  complacent,  shrugging 
off  the  suggestion  that  communism  Is  a 
threat. 

How  does  one  recognize  a  Communist? 
He  doesn't  wear  a  red  shirt  nor  wave  a  red 
flag.  Indeed,  he  pretends  to  be  what  Amer- 
icans want  to  be — true  Americans.  He  de- 
nies that  he  is  a  Communist  or  has  any  truck- 
ing with  Communists.  He  dodges,  he  vac- 
cinates—if  doini:  so  will  help  him  to  gain 
his  end.  overthrow  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  reduction  of  all  to  socialism. 

But  the  Communist  follows  the  party  line. 
And  the  party  line  Is  revealed  In  the  attitude 
of  the  official  Communist  paper,  the  Dally 
Worker,  published  in  New  York.  If  the  sus- 
pect acts  and  talks  along  the  party  line  you 
can  be  sure  he  Is  a  Communist  regardless  of 
what  he  professes  to  be. 

Communism  Is  fatal  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  to  liberty,  and  to  democracy  In 
this  country.  It  cannot  survive  with  true 
freedom  of  the  Individual.  It  mukt  first 
eliminate  the  Bill  of  Rights— freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  of  religion. 

Is  not  the  Canadian  exp)erience  with  colh- 
mimlsm  warning  enou:;h  to  all  Americans? 
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Rad>o  Prof^am — Si.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  submit  herewith  the  printed 
proprara  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  for  March  9.  1946.  which  program 
includes  a  debate  between  Congressman 
William  A.  Fittencef.  of  Minnesota, 
and  Senator  Leverett  S.\ltokstall.  of 
Massachu.^etts: 

Out    FOB£ll.N    POLICT 

(A  prcfccntatlon  of  the  NBC  University  of  the 
Air.  March  9.  1946) 

THE    ST.    t.AWRENCT    SEAWAY    P«OJECT 

(Broadcast  ae  a  public  service  each  Saturday 
7:00-7:30  p.  m.  by  the  independent  radio 
stations  afilliated  with  the  NBC  network, 
and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.) 

ANNOUNCtB.  Here  Is  news  from  Washing- 
ton: 

Senator  Saltonstall.  of  Massachitsetts, 
says  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
would  Injure  New  England's  ports,  trade, 
and  industry,  taking  Jobs  away  from  its  citi- 
zens. 

Congrcasman  PmrNCER.  of  Minnesota,  says 
aeaway  would  increase  American  export  trade 
by  giving  Chicago.  Detroit.  Duluih.  and  other 
Great  Lakes  cities  deep-sea  shipping  facili- 
ties: says  this  would  benefit  country  a£  a 
whole. 

This  Is  the  fifty-sixth  of  a  series  of  broad- 
casts entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy."  pre- 
sented by  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air. 
This  time  the  propcsed  8t.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project  will  be  discussed  by  Sen- 
ator LFvrarrr  Saltonstall.  of  Massachusetts. 
and  Representative  William  A.  PnrENcni.  of 
Minnesota.  Sterling  Fisher,  director  of  the 
NBC  University  of  the  Air.  will  be  chairman 
of  the  dlECUSKton.     Mr.  Fisher: 

Mr.  FisHEx.  Many  conflicting  statements 
have  been  made  about  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way and  power  project  Our  Job  is  to  try  to 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  For  the  past 
3  weeks,  a  special  subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  C<immittee  has  been 
holding  hearings  on  a  Joint  re.solutlon  which 
would  approve  the  project.  But  let  me  ask 
you  this:  Why  should  I  be  Interested  In  the 
St.  Liiwrcnce  seaway?  You  see.  I  come  from 
Texf^  The  interest  you  two  gentlemen  have 
U    ■  —the    seaway   will    directly    affect 

Nev    ;  :id  and  the  Midwest.     But.  Senator 

Saltonstall.  why  sbotild  I  be  concerned 
about  il?  And  why  should  that  mythical 
liirtener  of  ours.  Bill  Johnson,  who  lives  In 
Omaba  or  Seattle  or  Mobile,  be  Interested  In 
It? 

Senator  S.\ltonstall.  For  one  thlnp.  Mr. 
Fiflier.  you  and  Bill  Johnson  ore  going  to 
have  to  help  pay  for  the  seaway  project. 
And  for  another  thing.  It  will  affect  Ameri- 
cans wherever  they  live,  to  some  extent. 
They  may  find  themselves  In  the  position 
of  paying  for  something  that  will  actually 
harm  their  interests — and  not  only 

the  original  cot.  but  a  si.  ..il  annual 

t^Aecp. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Representative  PrrrrjJCER, 
what  do  you  say? 

Representative  PrrrENcn.  The  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  will  affect 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  In  America, 
because  it  will  add  to  our  n.'itionnl  wealth 
by  helping  to  develop  our  resourcep.  It  vMU 
opct^up  the  he^irt  t,!  the  cuntincni  to  deep- 


sea  trade.  And  not  only  that.  It  win  also 
harness  one  of  the  greatest  potential  sources 
of  cheap  electric  power  In  this  continent — 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 

Mr.  Fisher.  All  rl^'ht.  Youve  stated  the 
Issues  very  clearly.  They  boll  down  to  these 
two  questions:  Will  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  be  beneficial  to  the 
American  people?  And.  If  so.  will  the  bene- 
fits be  great  enough  to  Justify  the  exjjen'e 
invoh-ed?  But  first.  Senator  Saltonstall. 
you  might  begin  by  telling  us  Just  what  the 
St.  Liiwrence  project  is. 

Senator  Saitonstall.  The  proposed  sea- 
way and  power  project  is  designed  to  con- 
nect the  Great  Lakes  with  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  By  an  intricate  system  of  canals  and 
locks  It  would  supposedly  enable  oceangoing 
vessels  to  go  directly  to  Detroit.  Chicago,  and 
other  Great  Lakes  ports.  But  fully  loaded 
Liberty  and  Victory  ships  couldn't  get 
through  the  27-foot  channel. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Let's  come  back  to  that  ques- 
tion later.  Senator.  But  now,  what  about 
the  power  part  of  the  project? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  It  proposes  building 
a  huge  dam  across  the  St.  Lawrence  at  the 
Liternational  Rapids,  where  the  river  is  the 
boundary  between  Ontario.  Canada,  and  New 
York  State.  It  would  produce  more  electric 
power  than  any  single  dam  In  the  wrorld  ex- 
cept Grand  Coulee,  and  this  power  would  be 
divided  equally  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  FiSHEH.  Its  easy  to  see  why  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  has  caught  the  imagination 
of  a  great  many  people— its  sheer  magnitude 
makes  it  dramatic.  Congressman  PrrrENCER, 
you've  been  advocating  this  project  lor  a  good 
many   years,  haven't  you? 

Representative  Pittencer.  Yes,  Mr.  Fish- 
er—ever  bluce  1912.  That's  the  year  I  settled 
in  Diiluth. 

Mr.  Fisher.  How  about  telling  us  a  little  of 

its   history? 

Representative  PrrrENCER  Well,  it  has  had 
quite  a  career.  It  has  had  the  backing  of 
seven  different  Presidents,  of  both  political 
parties.  It  has  been  surveyed  and  resurveyed, 
and  found  to  be  eminently  practical — the  last 
time  by  a  seven-volume  study  made  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1941.  All  that  Is 
needed  is  the  construction  of  canals  around 
a  series  of  rapids,  48  miles  of  them  scattered 
over  a  113-miJe  stretch,  between  Montreal  and 
Lake  Ontario,  where  existing  canals  are  abeo- 
lete  and  too  small  for  most  vessels.  Then 
we'd  have  an  inland  seaway  stretching  almost 
2  400  miles— from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  Su- 
perior—which would  accommodate  deep-sea 
ships. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Why.  then,  has  Congress  never 
approved  It? 

Representative  Pittencer.  The  Senate  verv 
nearly  did  approve  it  back  in  1934.  when  It 
came  up  in  the  form  of  a  treaty.  After  a  long 
debate,  the  vote  was  46  to  42  for  ratification — 
but  it  failed  nevertheless  for  lack  of  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  came  up  again  in  1941.  in  its 
present  form — an  agreement  reqtilring  a 
blmple  majority  vote  of  approval  by  both  Sen- 
ate and  House — but  before  it  could  come  to  a 
vote,  the  war  forced  postponement  of  all 
long-range  projects. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  And  don't  fCrget  It 
came  up  a  third  time  In  1944.  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  another  bill.  That  time. 
the  Senate  turned  it  down  by  a  vote  of  66 
to  25. 

Representative  Pittencer  Yes.  that  was 
Senator  Aiken's  amendment. 

Mr.  Fishes.  Senator  Saltokstall.  you  tes- 
tified against  the  St.  Lawrence  project  at  last 
week's  hearings.    Why  do  you  oppose  it? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
Fisher,  because  I  feel  it  would  lie  injurious  to 
the  ports,  the  trade,  the  Industry,  and  par- 
ticuJarly.  the  workers  of  New  England.  We 
are  In  the  Tar  northeastern  section  of  our 
countr>.     Vr'e   need    transportation  t)y   land. 


sea.  and  air  In  order  to  do  btisinew.  We  Im- 
port much  of  our  raw  materials'and  some  of 
our  food.  We  are  going  to  have  a  tough  flt;ht 
to  keep  our  Industries  from  being  removed  to 
other  sections  of  the  country.  We  have  the 
men  who  have  the  skill  and  the  managers  who 
have  the  know-how.  We  want  no  favor*. 
but  we  do  want  a  fair  break  to  compete  with 
other  sections  of  the  country  without  Govern- 
ment interference  and  Government  help  to 
those  other  sections.  If  we  cannot  compete, 
then  naturally  the  business  wUl  go  elsewnere. 
But  we  should  not  have  to  compete  with  Gov- 
ernment as  well  as  with  buslnef^  competitors. 

Representative  PrrrENOER.  With  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator,  whom  I  greatly  admire. 
I  must  point  out  that  this  is  a  sectional  view- 
point. I  think  we  should  look  nt  the  ques- 
tion from  the  v.ewpoint  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  Fisher,  ihiafs  the  key  question,  of 
course.  Congressman.  Will  it  benefit  the 
country  as  a  whole'  But  of  course  the 
country  is  made  up  of  various  ret^ions. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  And  what  affects  one 
affects  them  all.  Mr,  Fisher. 

Mr.  Fisher.  So  let's  try  flnrt  to  pin  down 
the  effects  on  New  England.  Senator  Salton- 
stall. can  you  be  ia  little  more  specific  on 
the  damages  you  think  would  result  to  your 
region  from  the  St.  Lawrence  project 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Well,  the  most  Im- 
mediate effect  of  the  seaway  would  be  on 
the  transportation  system.  Once  ships 
started  to  go  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  this  would 
cut  off  part  of  the  trade  that  now  goes 
through  New  England.  That  would  affect 
our  railroads — particularly  the  Boston  and 
Maine  and  the  Boston  and  Alt>any. 

Representative  Pittrnger.  I  don't  think 
tliat  will  necessarily  follow.  Senator.  If  our 
total  export  trade  is  increased  by  the  develop- 
ment of  cheaper  transportation  we  can  liave 
increased  trade  through  the  seaway  without 
any  real  effect  on  the  railroads.  The  seaway 
will  make  it  possible  to  export  products  which 
can't  be  shipped  out  profitably  by  rail.  Very 
little  rail  traffic  would  be  diverted  to  the 
seaway. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  ob^otis  that  if  materials  which 
formerly  bad  to  go  by  rail  and  deep  ocean 
transport  were  to  go  directly  by  ocean  trans- 
port, the  ports  must  be  seriously  affected. 
Incidentally,  the  Commonwealth  of  Miwa 
chusetts  is  spending  more  than  $05,000,000 
to  develop  Boston  harbor  and  tiie  Boston 
airport.  While  we  are  spending  this,  you 
ask  us  to  spend  more  milllonb  to  bypass 
ourselves. 

Representative  Pittencer.  Former  Fresi- 
ident  Hoover  himself  teetified  last  month  that 
he  did  not — quote — "Consider  the  construc- 
tion of  the  waterway  will  Injure  the  existing 
American  transportation  system  or  ports." 
And  he  said,  "I  have  no  liesitation  in  my  be- 
lief es  to  the  economic  value  of  the  project." 

Ssnator  Saltonst.ill.  I  have  great  ad- 
miration for  Mr.  Hoover,  but  I  don't  know  how 
he  reaches  such  a  complete  over-all  state- 
ment. I  repeat  what  I  have  Just  said — tba 
interests  of  the  port  of  Boston  do  not  agr«« 
with  him. 

Representative  PrnvNCxa.  Senator,  the  op- 
position of  the  American  railroads  to  thi.i 
agreement — and  they  are  the  main  opposition 
force — reminds  me  of  the  way  the  stage 
coach  companies  and  private  toll  ro^uls  op- 
posed the  first  railroads.  Tncy  tried  to  con- 
vince the  fanners  that  the  railroad  would  de- 
stroy the  market  for  their  horses  and  their 
oats.  The  campaign  against  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  just  about  as  futile  as  that,  in  the 
long  run^ 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Maxsacbusette  brains, 
energy,  and  money  helped  to  open  up  tb« 
stage-coach  routes  to  the  West,  and  were 
largely  responsible  for  opening  up  the  rail- 
road routes  aerc«s  the  coimtry.  I  cannot 
see  this  same  combination  of  brains,  energy . 
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Inltintlv*.  and  money  agreeing  to  back  the 
8t.  Lawrence  waterway  to  ita  own  detriment. 

Mr.  FuHia.  What  about  the  other  half  oi 
the  project.  Senator  Saltonstall — the  power 
development?  Wouldn't  that  mean  cheaper 
power  in  the  whole  northeastern  section? 

Mr.  Saltonstau..  Mr.  Fisher.  I  know  very 
little  about  the  power  development  connected 
with  this  project,  but  I  do  know  this — that 
It  is  to  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  which  Is  putting  up  some 
•90.OCO.000  for  the  privilege.  If  a  power  proj- 
ect Is  to  be  developed,  we  should  consider 
developing  It  entirely  with  Federal  money, 
for  I  t>elieve  that  such  power  should  be  avail- 
able to  everyone  on  equal  terms,  and  not 
anoaopollBMl  by  the  Interests  of  one  State. 

HtpiMwntative  PrrrsNCXR.  Under  the  agree- 
ment. Senator,  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  pledged  to  Insure  the  fair  distribution 
of  power  to  other  States.  Including  New  Kr.g- 
lar.tl.  The  St.  Lawrence.  Incidentally,  will 
prcUuce  cheaper  power  by  far  than  any  steam 
plant  In  existence.  It  can  be  delivered  250 
miles — which  would  reach  well  Into  Massa- 
chusetts— for  only  2'^  mills  a  kilowatt-hcur. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  But  there  Is  general 
agreement  In  New  England  that  this  addi- 
tional power  Is  not   needed  today. 

Representative  PrrriLNcni.  Senator.  I  want 
to  p.  .'  :  In  1923,  a  group  of  30  New 

Bog:  .s     appointed     by     President 

C -' Udge,  srvidicd  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
...  I  approved  the  entire  project.  And  in 
UJO  Mr.  Henry  I.  Harriman.  then  president 

:  .Me  Bosttm  Chamber  of  Commerce,  made  a 
^.:;.:lar  study.  He  issued  a  report,  concluding 
v.;:h  these  words:  "I  am  convinced  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  of  as  great  importance 
to  New  F  ■--  i  as  to  the  Middle  West,  and 
that  Nc  ".d  should  unitedly,  heartily, 

and    en-  rt    the    proje-- 

Kven  tf.  .        .        .>nd  leaders  i..!n- 

s  vtew — Senator  ArxtN,  of  Vermont, 
lator  Toerr.  of  New  Hampshire,  for 
exr.mple 

Se- •-♦  -  '^  \LT3NsT.4ix.  I  am  well  a\rare  th.^t 
Mr  ;  n  made  such  a  study,  but  I  would 

'    i->   im-rm   ■         "it   today    the    "~ 
.mber     of     t 


!!>- 


e     Is     una: 
•  he  New 
L\.;..  ,  ot  New  i: 

businessmen,  is  against  it;  that  the  Associ- 
ated Industries  of  Maatachusetts  Is  against  It. 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  study 
which  was  made  at  that  time  has  almost 
unanimously  been  repudiated  as  of  the  pres- 
ent date 

Mr  Fisitn  I  think  wed  better  get  off  the 
regional  quest  on  and  on  to  our  main  ques- 
tion: How  will  the  seaway  project  affect  the 
country  as  a  whole?  S?nator  Saltonstall.  ts 
it  a  practical  venture? 

Senator  Saitowstall.  From  a  purely  phys- 
ical viewpoint.  Mr.  Fisher,  there  are  two 
things  wrung  with  the  seaway  project.  One 
la  that  it  will  be  frozen  up  5  months  out 
of  the  year;  the  other  U  that  it  will  not  be 
practical  for  most  ocean-going  veswla  to 
traverse  It. 

Mr.  FaHn.  Lets  take  those  questions  up 
on«  at  a  time.  Mr.  PrmtNcn..  what  about 
the  freese-over  period? 

Representative  PmrNoa.  The  same  thing 
Is  true  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  yet  they  are 
the  greatest  inland  seaway  in  the  world. 
Most  of  th«  beavy  shipments  of  grain  would 
go  out  before  the  December  I  iree7e. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  In  effect,  you  would 
uat  cheap  water  transportation  7  months  In 
tb«  year,  and  expect  the  raUroads  to  take 
the  loss.  Then  during  the  winter  you  would 
expect  the  railroads  to  carry  an  extra  load 
of  tralBc  while  the  seaway  is  fro«en  over. 

Representative  PrrrsMca.  Not  at  all.  Sen- 
ator. During  the  peak  psrtod  of  grain  ship- 
to.  around  October,  the  seaway  would  re- 
•  tbt  raUroads  of  the  necessity  of  buUd- 
tBf  sKtra  box  cars  for  seasonal  use  only.  As 
ror  the  winter  tralBc.  that  is  ths  lowest 
Freight  season  of  the  year  anyhow  for  the 


railroads.      They    could    easily    handle    the 
traffic. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Right  at  the  moment 
we  have  a  very  acute  shortage  of  grain  In 
New  England.  The  biggest  bottleneck  at  the 
moment  Is  box  cars.  Suppose  the  railroads 
gare  up  keeping  so  many  box  cars  What  a 
nice  predicament  this  would  leave  New  Eng- 
land in  during  the  winter  months  when  it 
mist  feed  Its  cattle  and  poultry. 

Mr.  Fishes.  On  your  second  point.  Senator 
Saltonstall — Is  it  true  that  large  ships  won't 
be  able  to  get  through  the  seaway? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  No  ship  drawing 
more  than  23  feet  of  water  can  safely  go 
through  a  27-foot  channel.  You  have  to 
allow  an  extra  foot  when  a  deep-sea  vessel 
enters  fresh  water;  It  settles  that  much  be- 
cause of  the  lower  density  cf  the  water.  And 
you  need  at  least  2  or  3  feet  of  clearance  for 
safety. 

Mr.  FisHxa.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  binges 
to  a  great  extent  on  this  point.  Mr.  P:t- 
ttnceh.  would  most  of  our  huge  wartime  mer- 
chant fleet  be  unable  to  get  up  in  the  Great 
Lakes? 

Representative  PrmrNCER.  Of  course  they 
could  get  through,  Mr.  Fisher.  The  United 
States  Maritime  Comml&  ion  has  .'-tated  that 
the  great  bulk  of  our  merchant  fleet  could 
use  the  seaway — In  fact  the  Commission  ar- 
gues that  we  will  need  the  seaw^ay  to  make 
maximum  use  of  our  merchant  marine.  The 
engineers  have  stated  that  ships  drawing  24 '^ 
feet  of  water  can  pa:«s  through  safely 

Senator  S.altonst.mj..  Most  of  our  ships 
are  Liberty  or- Victory  ships.  The  Victory 
draws  28  feet.  3  inches  loaded,  and  the  Lib- 
erty only  6  Inches  less.  A  careful  study  by 
the  Port  of  Boston  Authority  states:  "The 
vision  of  preat  ships  sailing  up  and  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  vanishes  into  thin  air  and  in 
its  place  emerges  the  more  practical  picture 
of  a  small  freighter  drawing  not  over  23 
feet."  The  Victories  and  Liberties  might  get 
into  the  Great  Lakes  unloaded,  but  they'd 
run  aground  coming  out. 

Rcpre.sentative    PirrrNGSi.  Its    true    that 

p?s  of  ships  couldn't  get 

But  according  to  the  .N:  -^ 

rn:s>i<iu,     the    Victory    ships    could    go 

ueh  79  percent  loaded  and  the  Liberty 

ships  85  percent  loaded.     Most  of  the  ships 

that  pass  through  the  Panama  Canal,  after 

all.  are  only  about  two-thirds  loaded. 

Senator  Saltonstall  And  another  thing: 
If  you  open  the  seaway  to  all  comers  our 
tremendously  efficient  Great  Lakes  fleet  may 
conceivably   be   Injured. 

Representative  PrrrtNcrR  No  one  can 
compete  with  those  ships  In  Great  Lakes 
traffic.  Senator  Staltonst.u,l.  because  they're 
built  for  that  specific  purpose.  They  carry 
up  to  15.000  tons,  and  they  are  built  for  rapid 
loading  and  unloading.  And  seven-eighths 
of  the  cargo  they  carry  is  iron,  limestone,  coal, 
and  other  products  used  for  making  steel. 
That's  purely  domestic  trade — no  foreign 
ships  could  compete  there. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  But  In  the  export 
trade,  foreign  ships  would  presumably  load 
at  the  source,  and  would  deprive  the  lake 
carriers  of  some  of  their  cargo.  And  I  sxis- 
pect  that  very  few  of  our  deep-sea  vessels 
would  be  able  to  compete  with  the  lower 
wages  and  costs  on  foreign  ships. 

Representative  PrmtNcn.  That  wouldn't 
be  any  more  true  in  the  Great  Lakes  than  it 
is  In  Boston  Harbor,  Senator.  All  the  seaway 
would  do  would  be  to  put  the  Great  Lakes 
cities  on  a  par  with  Boston  as  far  as  access 
to  world  trade  Is  concerned. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  It  seems  to  me.  Rep- 
resentative, that  by  your  answer  you  have  di- 
rectly admitted  that  this  seaway  would  take 
business  away  from  Boston. 

Mr.  FiSMxa.  Congressman  PnTKNCxt.  how 
much  traffic  do  you  think  would  pass  through 
the  Seaway? 

Representative  PrrrcNcxi.  The  canal  would 
have  a  capacity  of  about  10,000.000  tons  of 


cargo  during  the  open  season.  Of  this,  an 
estimated  4.000.000  tons  would  be  export 
trade,  and  the  rest  domestic. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  1  think  those  figures 
are  very  dubious.  Especially  the  latter  one. 
Whether  the  seaway  will  carry  any  such 
volume  of  traffic  depends  on  whether  such 
trade  Is  profitable — v/hlch  Is  certainly  open 
to  question.  We  have  the  testimony  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  Maritime  Association,  and 
of  the  President  of  the  American  Merchant 
Marine  Institute,  which  includes  practically 
all  American  shipping  Interests,  that  they 
do  not  want  to  send  their  ships  up  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Representative  PmENCES.  The  ships 
would  use  it,  all  right.  Government  sur- 
veys have  shown  that.  Some  of  the  do- 
mestic traffic.  Senator,  would  be  with  your 
own  New  England.  We  would  ship  farm 
products  to  you  via  the  waterway,  and  you 
would  send  back  manufactured  products  to 
us. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  You  assume  that 
cost  of  shipping  Is  the  only  factor.  Congress- 
man. You  forget  that  speed  and  conven- 
ience are  Important,  too.  We  can  get  auto- 
mobiles from  Detroit  by  railroad  in  3  days, 
and  over  the  road  In  2  days.  It  would  take 
much  longer  to  send  them  by  water — It  Is 
over  twice  as  far,  and  ships  are  slow.  Food, 
especially,  must  be  sent  to  market  fast,  or 
It  deteriorates. 

Congressman  PrrrENGXu.  Senator,  Is  not 
there  a  basic  Inconsistency  there?  First  you 
argued  that  the  seaway  would  hurt  the  rail- 
roads: but  now  you  argue  that  It  could  not 
compete  with  them  In  speed  or  good  service. 

Senator  S.*ltonstall.  I  am  looking  at  It 
from  both  angles.  If  extensive  traffic  does 
not  develop,  the  St.  Lawrence  project  will 
bs  a  waste  of  money.  If  It  does  develop, 
then  It  will  be  competing  with  the  railroads 
and  the  lake  boats  that  need  the  trade. 

Congressman  PiTTENcrt.  The  seaway  would 
be  a  great  national  n.^set,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  American  people — all  of  them. 
Lock  at  the  benefits. they  would  get. 

Mr.  Fishes.  Such  as  what,  Mr.  Plttenger? 

Congre^mp.n  Pittengir.  Well,  the  farmers 
of  the  Middle  West  and  Northwest  wcu'.d  be 
able  to  save  a  great  deal  of  money  In  ship- 
ping costs. 

Senator  Svltonstall.  You  might  be  right. 
Congressman,  but  figures  shown  to  me  do 
not  call  for  any  such  statement,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  all  figures  are 
based  on  theory.  Again  may  I  quote  the 
Boston  Port  Authority?  They  state:  "Con- 
sequently the  elalKirate  tables  of  the  Survey 
must  be  regarded  as  merely  interesting  nu- 
merical exercises  representing  at  best  what 
an  unknown  accountant  has  described  as  'a 
mathematical  photograph  of  a  statistician's 
sense  of  Justice'." 

Representative  PrrrxNCEa.  1  think  it's 
pretty  well  esUblished  that  farmers  earn 
more  If  their  transportation  costs  are  low. 
The  National  Grange  and  the  National  Farm-  , 
era'  Union  are  backing  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect for  that  reason.  But  there  are  other 
benefits,  too.  We  could  ship  automobiles 
abroad  more  cheaply,  and  sell  more  of  them 
In  the  world  market. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  We  can  sell  all  the 
cars  that  people  have  money  to  buy.  as  soon 
as  they  are  available.  We  don't  have  to 
compete  in  this  field— we  already  produce 
the  cheapest  cars  in  the  world.  And  as  for 
wheat,  the  farmer  wouldn't  necessarily  get 
all  the  savings.  The  middlemen  would  get 
a  large  share. 

Representative  PirtENGEa.  Another  thing: 
We  could  bring  certain  essential  raw  ma- 
terials In  to  the  Industrial  heart  of  America 
by  using  the  seaway,  and  save  our  own 
resources. 

Mr.  FisRSB.  Which  resources,  Congress- 
man? 

RepresenUtlve  PrrrrNGSt.  Wood  pulp  and 
iron  ore  from  Quebec,  for  example.   <6omc 
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experts  say  tliat  in  anotlier  15  years  the 
high-grade  ore  deposits  in  Minnesota's  iron 
range  will  be  exhausted.  They  say  well 
need  to  draw  on  deposits  that  have  been 
discovered  In  Quebec,  or  find  ways  of  using 
our.  low-grade  ore.  This  is  not  too  scon 
to  start  planning  for  that  emergency — after 
all.  It  will  take  several  years  to  build  the 
seaway. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  If  what  you  say  is 
Bo.  I  am  very  sure  there  is  plenty  of  trans- 
portation available  today  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion and  we  need  not  develop  a  tremendous 
seaway  which  will  cost  so  much  money,  simply 
as  a  conservation  project. 

Mr.  Fisher.  How  much  money  woyld  It 
cost.  Senator  Saltonstall? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  The  whole  St  ."Law- 
rence project— InclucUng  both  the  seaway  and 
the  power  plant — Is  officially  supposed  to 
cost  Cei9,000.000.  But  other  "estimates  have 
run  to  over  a  billion  dollars.  Judging  from 
ihe  experience  we  had  with  the  Panama 
Canal  and  with  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  wed 
be  lucky  If  the  St.  Lawrence  project  dldii  t 
cost   more   than   a   billion   dollars 

Representative  Pittenger.  Lt.  Gen.  R.  A 
Wheeler,  Chief  of  the  Army  Engineerljig 
Corps,  i.s  responsible  for  that  estimate  of 
S619.0C0.000.  He  should  know  how  mucli  it 
will  cost.  But  Canada  is  putting  up  almost 
half  of  the  money;  and  by  the  time  New  Yoi  k 
State's  $90.0C0,0o0  contribution  to  the  dam 
and  power  plant  is  subtracted,  our  share 
would  be  only  about  $200,000,000.  A  year 
ago  we  were  spending  more  than  that  on  the 
war  every  day. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  That's  still  a  lot  of 
money.  Congressman,  by  my  lights.  Espe- 
cially when  we  are  asked  to  help  pay  for  a 
project  that  stands  to  harm  us.  or  some  of 
us  Its  like  having  to  pay  for  widening  a 
street  that  abuts  on  your  property,  when  the 
so-called  improvement  impairs  the  value  of 
that  property.  And  that's  what  you  are  ask- 
ing New  England  to  do. 

Mr.  Fishfr.  Let  me  break  in  here  for  a  mo- 
ment. These  technical  matters  may  be  a  bit 
confusing  to  Bill  Johnson,  our  average 
listener.  Let  me  bring  up  a  new  question 
here:  We've  been  talking  about  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project  as  If  it  were 
simply  an  American  project.  But  as  I  under- 
stand it.  Canada  has  as  much  of  a  stake  In  it 
as  we  do.  Is  that  right,  Senator  Salton- 
stall? 

§venator  Saltonstall.  Yes.  Mr.  Fisher;  Can- 
ada has  already  signed  this  agreement.  And 
I'd  like  to  point  this  out:  Although  Canada 
pays  less  toward  the  co6t  of  the  project  than 
we  do,  she  stands  to  gain  more  froip  it. 

Mr.  Fl-SHER    In  what  way,  Senator? 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Fur  one  thing,  90 
percent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  In  ex- 
clusively Canadian  territory. 

Mr.  Fisher.  But  the  main  centers  of  popu- 
lation on  the  Great  Lakes  which  the  seaway 
would  serve  are  American  cities — Cleveland, 
Detroit.  Chicago. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  That's  true,  but  as 
far  as  wheat  and  grains  are  concerned.  I'm 
told  that  the  great  bulk  of  Uniitd  States 
grain  exports  originate  in  the  Southwest  and 
move  through  Gulf  ports.  The  majority  of 
the  export  grain  moving  over  the  Lakes  to 
the  seaports  comes  from  Canada.  The  Cana- 
dian farmer  will  get  most  of  the  benefits  from 
wheat  exports  via  the  seaway. 

Representative  PrrrENCER.  Of  course.  Sen- 
ator. Canada  has  already  spent  a  good  deal 
of  money  on  her  part  of  the  seaway.  In  the 
baue?  iiitii  we  wouici  join  forces  witli  ber  ia 
completing  it. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  Most  of  the  work 
that  has  been  done  by  Canada  was  on  the 
Welland  Canal,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Lake 
Ontario.  That  enabled  Canada  to  ship  grain 
from  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior,  all  the 
way  to  Prescott.  at  the  head  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rapids  in  the  St.  Lawrence.    But  let 


me  point  out  that  the  Welland  Canal  must 
be  deepened  and  broadened  to  let  ocean- 
going vessels  through 

Representative  PmTNcrR.  Nevertheless, 
Canada  has  already  spent  $133,000,000  on 
the  project.  She  has  gone  ahead  of  us,  and 
we  have  an  obligation  to  join  her,  and  pay 
our  share. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  I  don't  think  that 
should  l>e  a  serious  consideration.  Congress- 
man. Canada  acted  on  her  own,  and  for  her 
own  reasons,  in  maklns;  these  improvements. 
We  have  spent  some  money,  too.  in  building 
the  MacArthur  lock  at  Sauli  Ste.  Marie,  and 
that  would  be  deducted  from  our  share.  But 
we  did  it  because  we  needed  that  lock. 

Mr.  Fisheb.  Congressman  PrrrENCEH,  what 
about  the  military  value  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway?  Woiold  it  have  been  useful  In  the 
war.  if  it  had  been  in  operation  then? 

Representative  Pittengee.  There's  no  doubt 
of  that,  Mr.  Fisher.  It  would  have  been  a 
godsend.  It  would  have  relieved  our  over- 
burdened railroads  and  docking  facilities, 
and  the  saving  in  transportation  costs  would 
have  been  enormous.  We  couid  also  have 
built  more  big  ships  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  No  doubt  more  ships 
might  have  been  built  In  the  Great  Lakes, 
but  here  again  we  in  Hew  England  are  proud 
of  our  heritage  of  ehipbuildihg.  We  built 
all  of  the  ships  asked  of  tis  during  the  war 
and  we  had  plenty  of  room  on  our  shores 
to  build  more.  These  ships  consisted  of 
aircraft  carriers,  battleships,  and  cruisers, 
among  others — ships  that  could  never  go 
through  a  27-foot  channel,  loaded  or  un- 
loaded. 

Representative  Pittencer.  We  could  have 
built  many  smaller  warships.  In  this  war 
we  were  fortunate  that  our  own  shores  never 
came  under  direct  attack.  If  our  seaports 
had  been  bombed,  we  would  have  needed  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  very  badly.  We  woiild 
have  needed  the  added  protection  of  Inland 
seaports.  The  next  war.  If  there  is  another, 
may  be  different. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  If  our  shores  had 
been  under  attack,  I  question  whether  the 
seaway  would  have  helped  very  much.  It 
would  have  been  quite  vulnerable.  After 
all,  only  a  few  well-placed  bombs  would  have 
been  required  to  put  the  locks  out  of  com- 
mission, bottling  up  our  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping. But  all  this  is  beside  the  point.  The 
next  war.  If  one  comes,  won't  be  fought 
with  the  same  weapons  as  the  past  one.  I 
don't  know  what  the  weapons  will  be.  but  I 
certainly  know  atomic  energy  in  some  form 
Is  jgolng  to  play  a  very  great  part. 

Mr.  PisHER.  What  do  you  say  to  that,  Con- 
gressman Pittencer? 

IV?presentative  Pittencer.  Well,  Mr.  Fish- 
er. I  thini  Secretary  of  War  Patterson  is  the 
best  authority  on  these  matters.  He  has 
quoted  a  survey  by  the  Jsiflt  Chiefs  of  Staff 
as  saying  that  we  need  the  St.  Lswrejjce  sea- 
way and  power  project  to  protect  the  Ns* 
tlon's  security  In  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency,  for  three  reasons:  first,  the  addi- 
tional shipbuilding  and  repair  facilities  the 
project  would  make  possible.  In  a  relatively 
secure  area;  second,  the  additional  line  of 
transportation  to  ease  the  strain  on  railroads 
and  port  facilities:  and,  third,  the  large  sup- 
ply of  cheap,  dependable  power  It  would 
make  available.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
said  that  the  St.  Lawrence  project  "would 
have  distinct  military  advantages  and  would 
materially  increase  the  Industrial  and  trans- 
portation potential  of  the  United  States." 

Senator  Saltonstall.  II  this  project  is  to 
be  purely  a  military  one,  that  Is  an  entirefy 
different  question  from  what  I  have  been  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Let's  see  where  we  come  out  on 
this.  You  both  agree,  I  take  it,  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  Is  feasi- 
ble, from  an  engineering  vlewjxDlnt.  You 
differ  on  whether  the  depth  of  the  seaway. 


and  the  fact  that  It  will  be  closed  during  the 
fire  winter  months,  will  be  serious  handi- 
caps. You  also  disagree  on  whether  it  will 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  railroads,  shlrping 
facilities,  and  indUbtry  in  New  England. 

Representative  Pittencer.  There  is  bound 
to  be  some  dislocation.  Mr.  Usher.  There 
always  Is.  wherever  progress  is  made  In  any 
field.  I  only  say  that  the  benefits  will  far 
outweigh  any  temporary  dislocation,  in  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  in  every  retjlon. 
Including  New  England.  Wherever  you  ex- 
pand the  country's  resources,  you  create  new 
employment  and  new  wealth.  Why.  In  build- 
ing the  project  alone,  the  Ccmunerce  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  25,000  men  wUl  be  em- 
ployed directly,  and  as  many  indirectly,  over 
a  4-year  period.  We  may  need  these  Jobs  by 
the  time  construction  Is  ready  to  start. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  These  Jobs  won't 
count  for  much  if  in  the  long  run  you  dis- 
place thousands  of  other  workers.  I  under- 
stand that's  why  the  Railway  Brotherhoods 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Union  oppose 
the  project. 

Representative  PrmajOER.  That's  a  short- 
sighted view  for  them  to  take.  In  the  first 
place,  the  seaway  will  make  more  Jobs  by 
increasing  the  total  amount  of  our  trade.  In 
any  case  there  will  be  plenty  of  demand  for 
coal  and  railroad  facilities  for  as  far  ahead  as 
we  can  see.  And  incidentallv,  many  labor 
unions,  both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO.  are  sup- 
porting the  project. 

Mr.  Fisher.  You  believe,  then.  Congress- 
man PiTTENfcER.  that  the  seaway  and  power 
project  will  provide  new  Jobs  and  better 
prices  for  farm  products  and  greater  pros- 
perity for  all. 

Representative  PrrrENca.  That's  right. 
Mr.  Fisher, 

Mr.  Fisher.  And  Senator  Saltonstall,  you 
oppose  the  project  mainly  on  the  ground  that 
New  England  interests  might  be  harmed. 

Senator  Saltonstall.  That's  my  main 
reason.  But  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
project  will  come  anywhere  near  achieving 
many  of  the  things  its  sponsors  claim.  And 
let  me  add  this:  We  in  New  England  are  not 
asking  help  from  anyone.  We  have  the 
skilled  workers  with  the  know-how.  We  have 
capable  management.  For  generations  we 
have  pulled  together.  With  Increasing  com- 
petition thrcufihout  the  country  we  have 
got  to  fight  just  as  hard  as  we  can  to  keep 
and.  if  possible.  Increase  our  production.  I 
am  confident  we  can  do  this  if  government 
does  not  set  up  obstacles  which  ever  make 
It  Increasingly  difficult. 

Mr.  Fisher.  Well,  thank  you,  genUemen. 
It's  up  to  us  to  draw  our  own  conclusions 
from  the  facts  and  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  that  you  have  so  ably  presented. 

ANNotTNCEH  That  was  Sterling  Fisher,  di- 
rector of  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air.  He 
has  been  discussing  the  proposed  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project  with  Sen- 
ator Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts 
gnd  Representative  William  A.  PrrrxNCEB  of 
Mrnn;**;^.  The  discussion  was  adapted  for 
radio  by  Seldefi  llenefee. 

Next  week  we  shall  present  fi  ^>ecial  broad- 
cast from  Boston,  Mass.  Frane'S  .SlUffsell, 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Affairs  of  th7 
State  Department,  will  discuss  "The  citiaen's 
part  in  foreign  policy  "  with  Sterling  Pisher, 
at  a  conference  of  educatrrs  from  the  six 
New   England   States. 

This  has  been  the  fifty-sixth  in  a  .series  of 
broadcasts  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Policy"  pre- 
sented by  the  NBC  University  of  the  Air  and 
transmitted  to  our  service  men  and  women 
overseas  through  the  facilities  of  the  Armed 
forces  Radio  Service.  You  can  obtain  print- 
ed copies  of  these  broadcasts  at  10  cents 
each  in  coin.  If  you  would  like  to  receive 
copies  of  13  consecutive  reprints,  send  $1 
to  cover  the  cost  of  printing  and  mailing. 
Address  your  orders  to  the  NBC  UnJTerBlt3f 
of  the  Air,  New  York  30.  N.  T.  Bpecinl  rstea 
are  available  for  large  orders. 
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|lurty->«<:oD<i  Division  in  World  War  11 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  considerable  pride 
ibat  I  call  attention  to  the  remarkable 
record  of  the  famous  Thirty-second  Dl- 
ilslon  in  World  War  IT.  I  do  so  for 
the  reason  that  It  was  my  very  great 
privilege  to  have  served  as  a  member 
of  that  division  in  the  First  World  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  components 
for  that  division  were  recruited  from  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin. 
Many  of  these  men  were  grandsons  and 
great  grandsons  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Civil  War.  These  States 
have  always  responded  to  the  call  of 
country  in  times  of  national  emergencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  part  of  these 
remarks  an  editorial  from  the  Monroe 
Times,  of  Monroe.  Wis.  This  article  tells 
the  story  of  the  Red  Arrow  Division,  the 
Thirty-second,  and  it  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  of  this  House: 

THK    RED    AUtOW 

Now  t»i»t  th*"  Red  Arrow,  or  Thirty-second. 
F'  It  to  wind  up  Its  affairs  for 

V  its  ultimate  objective  (flrst 

sighted  when  it  was  the  first  Into  action  In 
the  southwest  Pacific t.  It  Is  fitting  to  review 
the  achievements  of  the  great  division. 

The  division  is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
It  took  a  solidly  acting  Nation  to  win  the  war. 
but  the  Red  Arrow,  nevertheless,  through  all 
its  fighting  men.  is  extremely  proud  of  Its 
record 

It  had  654  days  of  combat.  15.6B6  hours  of 
action,  more  than  any  other  dlvl.slon:  6  major 
entailments  In  4  campaigns:  killed  35.000 
T.ipaneae,  and  spent  41  months  overseas,  more 
than  ai  m  combat. 

The  Red  Arrow  won  9  Congressional  Medals 
of  Honor.  150  Distinguished  S?rvtce  Crosses. 
49  Legion  of  Merits.  888  Silvpr  Stars.  2.349 
Bronze  Stars,  123  Air  Medals.  78  Soldier  Med- 
als, and  11.500  Purple  Hearts. 

It   was   first    to: 

Oppose  the  Japanese  In  the  southwest 
Pac  fie. 

Mike  a  beach  landing  In  the  New  Guinea 
campaign. 

Employ  Oeneral  MacArtbur's  bypass  strat- 
eg>' 

Embark  for  overseas  service  In  one  convoy 
after  December  7.   1941. 

Supply  four  Infantry  battalions  In  combat 
In  one  action  completely  by  air  drop. 

Supply  four  Infantry  battalions  for  two 
consecutive  days  from  artillery  lUlson  Cub 
planes. 

Oo  into  action  at  the  foot  of  the  road  back 
and  still  fighting  when  the  cease  fire  order 
was  given  August   15.   1945 

Publish  an  American  serviceman's  letter- 
pre^  newspaper  In  the  southwest  Pacific. 

And  the  division  elements  were  among 
those  chosen  for  the  flrst  American  occupa- 
tion troops  in  Japan. 

It  Is  2.800  a'.r-line  miles  from  Port  Moresby. 
New  Guinea,  to  northern  Luzon.  Ifs  a  lot 
longer  me  way  the  Thirty-second  went.  It 
dldat  Bkssaure  the  distance  In  miles,  either. 
It  msuursd  the  distance  in  ame — and  in 
dead  Japanese. 

The  Red  Arrow  patch  was  authorised  dur> 
Ing  World  War  I.  It  signifies  the  division 
pierced  every  line  It  faced,  all  the  way  from 
the  H.ndenburg  line  In  World  War  I  to  the 
various  Tamashlta  lines   in  World  War    n. 


Some  of  the  Thirty-second's  regiments  have 
histories  which  go  back  to  the  Civil  War.  but 
the  division  Itself  was  not  constituted  untU 
October  15,  1917.  Several  of  the  regiments 
were  Wisconsin  outfits  and  won  4  battle 
streamers  in  Prance — Alsne-Marne.  Meuse- 
Argonne.  Champalgne  and  Alane-Olsne  en- 
gagements. All  'egiments  won  the  CroU  de 
Guerre  with  palm.  The  Prench  called  the 
division  Lea  Terrlbles.  now  seldom  used,  al- 
though It  has  »>een  worked  Into  the  various 
regimental  crests. 

ExacUy  23  years  to  the  day  after  being 
flrst  constituted,  the  Red  Arrow  was  called 
into  service  in  World  War  II.  Between  wars 
It  continued  as  the  Wisconsin -Michigan 
National  Guard  Division.  It  went  first  to 
Camp  Beauregard.  La.,  and  then  Camp  Liv- 
ingston. La.  S-Mectees.  principally  from 
Wl-sconsln  and  Michigan,  filled  the  ranks. 
After  3  months  In  Louisiana  and  2  months 
m  the  Carollnas,  It  was  converted  into  a  mod- 
ern triangular  (3-reglment»  division.  The 
division  was  in  training  December  7,  1941. 
By  mid-February  1942.  It  was  sent  to  Fort 
Devens.  Mass..  and  slated  for  shipment  to 

F --'i      Then  orders  changed  and  in  April 

ion  was  en  route  to  the  Pacific  The 
aivision  docked  May  14  at  Adelaide,  far  In 
the  south  of  Australia. 

The  KOldlers  liked  Australia.  Some  of 
them  married  Australian  girls. 

Th?n  came  the  ru?h  of  war  and  the  long 
push  across  the  central  and  south  Pacific 
area.  They  scaled  8.000-foot  high  Papuan 
peaks  to  attain  their  early  objectives. 
Tokyo  Ruse  paid  tribute  by  calling  the  Red 
Arrows  Butchers  of  Buna. 

Always  the  Thirty-second,  with  its  reputa- 
tion going  ahead  of  it.  met  the  best  the 
Jnps  fould  muster.  Even  after  reaching 
J  :;e     soil,    the    Thirty-second    found 

'..  ^olng.     But  the  result  never  changed. 

V/restlng  Villa  Verde  from  General  Tama- 
shlta  was  a  prime  accomplishment.  The 
Thirty-second  used  every  weapon  In  the  book 
and  it  won.  The  Tiger  of  Malaya  had  to 
surrender. 

Mors  dangers  lay  ahead  but  it  was  mostly 
denouement. 

The  Red  Arrow  has  a  right  to  bt  mightily 
nniud  of  its  record. 

And  because  so  many  Monroe  and  Green 
County  youths  served  with  so  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  Thirty-second  they  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  that  wonderful  record. 


Uncle  Sam's  Land  Owned  by  Aliens 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESflNTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  find  that  in  a  book  entitled  "America's 
Srake  in  Intemattonal  Investments."  by 
Cleona  Lewis,  assisted  by  Karl  T.  Schlot- 
terbeck.  and  published  by  the  Brookings 
Institution,  of  Washington,  D.  C.  there 
is  listed  the  number  of  acres  owned  by 
aliens  in  1909.  This  raises  a  question  as 
to  how  many  acres  of  land  are  now  owned 
by  aliens — individuals  and  corpxjra- 
tions — at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  the 
gift  of  S3.750.000,000  m  taxpxayers'  dollars 
will  help  Great  Britain  to  acquire  further 
interests  in  our  farming  areas.  This  sit- 
uation raises  a  series  of  very  intricate 
and  delicate  problems,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  large  number  of  corpw- 
rations  here  partly  or  already  controlled 
by  British  interests. 


Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  Inserting 
a  list  of  the  number  of  acres  owned  by 
aliens  in  1909: 

Unclz  Sam's  Land  Owned  bt  Alixms  ■ 

MIXXIONS  0»  ACBIS  IM   THl   tTNITlD  STATIB  THZ 

PBOPEKTT  or  roaEiGNna 
To  the  Enrroa  or  the  Btru-mKc : 

Sib:  I  give  below  as  complete  a  list  of 
fo-elgn    individuals    and    corporations    who 

own   land    in    the    United    States,  with    the 

amount  of  their  holdings,  as  I  have  been 
able  to  gather  with  the  means  at  my  com- 
mand. 

Number 

of  acres 
Holland  Land  Co.  (In  New  Mex- 

icoi 4,500.000 

The  Texas  Land  Union  (com- 
posed of  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts.  Earl  Cadogan.  Filzroy 
Somerset.  William  Alexander, 
Lcchlel  Stephenson.  Douglas 
Hamilton,  U.  J.  Kay-Shuttle- 
wortb,     and     Ethel     Cadogan, 

maid  m  waiting  to  the  Queen).  3.000.  COO 
The    Scully    Estate    (In    Illinois. 

Mleaouri,  and  Kansas) 2.000.000 

SU-  Edward  Reid  tt  Co.  {in  Flor- 
ida)  -.  2.000.000 

German  syndicate 2^000.000 

MarquU  of  Tweeda'.e 1,750.000 

MarquU  of  Sutherland 425,  000 

Marquis  of  Aylesbury 55.051 

Duke  of  Beaufort 55.085 

Duke  of  Bedford 87.  607 

Earl  of  Brownlow 67.799 

Earl  of  Carlisle 68,540 

Earl  of  Cawdor 51.538 

Earl  of  Derby 56.898 

Earl  of  Lonsdale 67.950 

Earl  of  Bowys 46.095 

Earl  of  Yarborough 55.370 

Duke  of  Cleveland 106,650 

Duke  of  Devonshire 148,629 

Duke  of  Northumberland 191,480 

Duke  of  Portland 55.359 

Duke  of  Rutland 70,039 

Lord    Leconfield 60,  101 

Lord  Londest>orough 52,655 

Lady   Willoughby 59,912 

Sir  W    W    Winn 91.032 

Lord   Dunmore 120.000 

Lord  Houghton  (in  Florida) 60.000 

Lord  Dunraven  (in  Colorado) 60,000 

Philips.  Marshall  tc  Co.  of  Lon- 
don    1,300.000 

English  Syndicate.  No.  4  (in  Mis- 
sissippi)    1.800.000 

Brit  Ish  Land  Co.  ( in  Kansas ) 320,  000 

Missouri    Land    Co.    of    Scotland 

(in    Missouri) 300.000 

Dundee  Land  Co.  of  Scotland 247,000 

German  Syndicate  (In  Missis- 
sippi)..-   1,  100,000 

Anglo-American      Syndicate      of 

London 750,000 

English  Syndicate  No.  6  of  Lon- 
don (in  Wisconsin) 110,000 

Scotch  Syndicate  (In  Florida)...  500,000 

Byron  N.  Evans  of  London 700.000 

W.  Whaley,  M.  P.  for  Peterboro...  310.  000 

Robert  Tennant.  of  London 530,000 

Benjamin  Neugas,  of  Liverpool...  100,  000 

Sir  J.  L.  Kay.  of  Yorkshire 5,000 

A.  Peel.  M.  P.  for  Leicestershire..  10,  000 
Alexander  Grant,  of  London   (In 

Kansas) 35,000 

M.  Ellerhausen  (in  West  Vir- 
ginia)    600,000 

A,    Boysen.    Danish    Consul    at 

Milwaukee........ 50,  CCO 

Richard    Byke    Ahd    Ut.    Huihes 

(In   North    Dakota) 85.  C03 

C.  M.  Beach,  of  London 10,000 

Flnlay  Dun  &  Co 25.000 

Ktate  of  Marquis  Demores 15.000 

Close  Bros.,  of  London 270.000 

'The  PhUadelphla  BuUetln,  Dec.  6,   1909. 
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Number  expected  as  much,  for  there  are  extra  ex-  was  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 

of  acres  penses  when  one  first  starts  a  business.  -lo  ^ne  rmilri  nrf»Hirt  with  cprtnlntv  th^ 

English   Land   Co,    (in  Arkansas  Since  I  had  a  loss  for  the  month.  I  figured  "°  °"^  *^°"'°  predict  with  certainty  the 

and   Florida) 100,000  I'd  put  in  for  the  $100  allowance  entltlwl  me  Pattern  of  the  transition  period.     It  was 

T.  F.  Prench  and  W,  C.  Kelley  under  the  GI  bill.    What  a  sad  idea  that  was.  agreed,    however,    that    aid    to    business 

(In    Florida) 70,000  When  I  started  to  make  out  the  papers  would  be  needed  and  that  such  aid  would 

they  wouldn't  let  me  count  half  my  expenses.  have  to  be  given  promptly  when  war  pro- 

'ro^*^ 26.704,390  Anything  I  had  purchased  to  fix  up  the  shop  duction  ceased.    These  twO  assumed  facts 

Here  are  54  foreign  corporations  and  in-  ^^^^   attract   business   couldn't   be   entered.  formed  the  basic  assumptions  underly- 

divlduals  owning  enough  land  in  this  coun-  Nor  6ould  the  bus  fare  to  and  from  work.  j^g  the  original  excess -Droflts  tax  law  In 

try    to    make    168,940    farms    of    160    acres  I  ^^d  purchased  paper  bags,  so  they  asked  i^n  "nH  .nh«!inpnf  om^nHminf  c  «Tol 

each,  or  an  amount  greater  by  5,385  square  «e  how  many  I  had  used  for  that  month.  ^^^  ^nd  subsequent  amendments  relat- 

mlles   than    is   comprised   in    the   State    of  Also  how  many  pencils  I  had  used  out  of  the  ]P.^  '0  ^"^  reconversion  period.    The  con- 

Indlana;    or  2.455  square  miles    more  than  °^^^  ^'^  purchased.  nicting   needs   of   the   Government    and 

there  is  In  the  States  of  New  Hampshire.  Ver-  After  4  years  of  Army  life  I  have  learned  business   finally   were   adjusted    through 

mcnt,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Is-  *°  ^^^^  ^  ^°^-  and  I  do  not  feel  that  anyone  certain  provisions  which  permitted  im- 

land.  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  with  their  o*""  ^^  «  living,  but  It  sure  burns  me,  up  mediate  Use  of  part  of  the  excess -profits 

estimated  population  of  8.359.000.  ^^^  ^^^  ™en  down  there  make  such  a  big  ^ax  by  the  Government   but  with  the  as- 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  a  complete  "Plll  about  what   you're   doing  for  us  and  surance  tLturxmSrm^^^^^ 
list  of  alien  landowners  could  be  obtained,  it  t^en  find  out   (from  the  small  printing  at  ^"^?,"^^1^;,1"K?L tr^^^t          /  ^^^  ^f 
would    largely    Increase    the    number    given  ^he  bottom  of  the  page)    Just  how  things  such  part  would  be  promptly  returned  to 
above,  and  swell  the  aggregate  of  the  hold-  really  are.  the  taxpayer,     .n  effect,  therefore,  post- 
ings by  many  millions  of  acres.  And  that  bonus  I  was  promised  for  each  war  reserves  were  created  for  reconver- 

It  should  be  remembered  that  In  no  case  ^^^  °'  active  duty   (I'm  In  the  ORC)   still  sion  purpo.'^es  but  at  the  same  time  were 

do   the  holdings   shown   above   Include   the  hasn't  shown  up.     My   loan  comes  due  on  made  immediately  available  to  the  Gov- 

thousands  of  farms  taken  In  by  foreign  loan  ^^^  ^*^^  "^  ^^^^  month,  but  It  doesn't  look  emment 

companies  on  foreclosure  proceedings  In  the  "''«  ^^  •^-^OO  bonus  will  be  here  to  meet  It.  _^        ,,   .            nrnvirf^H  fnoir  fH^  <«,.«, 

United    States    Courts,    which    would    prob-  I  don't  suppose  this  letter  will  ever  reach  „,    fl^i*^"!.V?       P^^^^'^f^  ^^""^  ^^^  ^^rm 

ably  aggregate  as  many  acres  as  the  above  a°y  «'  your  ^ars,  but  I  know  votes  do.  so  I'll  ^I,  Hrst.  the  carry-back  and  carry-for- 

large  holdings.  It  was  stated  a  few  years  ago  ^  ^o^"?  ™y  shouting  with  votes.  ward  of  operating  losses  and  unused  ex- 

by  a  reliable  newspaper  In  Kansas  that  2,700  ^^''y  disappointed,  cess-profits    credits;    second,    a    postwar 

farms   In   northern   Kansas  had  parsed   Into  Charles  W.  Ruftneh,  credit   of    10   percent   of   the   amount   of 

the  hands  of  foreign  loan  companies  during  Former  First  Lieutenant.  exce.ss- profits  tax  paid'   and    third    the 

mS°?e°'  ''  """''''  """"^  foreclosure  of  ^  ^  _^^^^^  ^^  ^^  if^ou'c^n'give'kngiand  [ecomputation   of   amortization   deduc 

Nor  have  I  taken   into  consideration  the  all  that  money  (and  I  hope  that  loan  to  her  l'^!t^^Z.T^?.   !''''  °    emergency  In- 

enormous    land    values    in    mines,    railroad  doesn't  go  through)    you  could  do  a  little  ^estments  in  plant  or  equipment  facili- 

stocks,  and  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  a  vast  better  for  the  people  of  this  country.  ties  in  a  greatly  shortened  depreciation 

number  of  private  and  public  service  corpo-  Tucson,  Ahiz.  period. 

rations  in  the  United  States  to  pay  dividends                              carry-b.\cks   and   CAMT-roawARos 

and  Interest  on  which  require  millions  upon  '                                                     t.,    ♦v.^    ^^^ ♦;«        #   ii.      j                x 

millions  of  dollars  every  year,  which  are  sVnt  ,    ^"   ^^^   operation    of   the   Income-tax 

abroad  In  the  products  of  our  farms,  mines,  Poitwar  Relief  Provisions  of  the  Excess-  L^^'Lf '^^^^  averaging  devices  are  fre- 

and  factories,  to  the  impoverishment  of  our  n     c      t       i  quently  employed  to  average  out  taxable 

uwn  people.  rrofatf  Tax  Law  income  over  a  period  of  years.    This  is 

John  w.  dix.                                    done  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a 

^^  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  single  taxable  year  is  far  from  an  ideal 

^^~~^"~~^—  OF  basis  for  computing  tax  liability.    Aver- 

A  Lieutenant  Disappointed  With  the  GI  HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS  by.  fir-^t,  the  allowance  of  carry-backs 

Bill  of  Rights  °'  °"^°  ^^^  carry-forwards  of  losses,  and,  sec- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ond,  in  the  case  of  the  excess-profits  tax, 

v^^^^^^rs^  nt.  T^TTiur  Aoirc  Thursday.  March  21.  1946  ^^^  """^^^  excess-prcflts  credit.    In  this 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS  way  losses  or  unused  excess-profits  cred- 

or  Mr.   JENKINS.    Mr.   Speaker,   under  its  arising  In  a  current  taxable  year  may 

the  Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940  Congress  be  applied  in  recomputing  liability  first 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK  levied  an  excess-prcfits  tax  on  business  for  the  two  preceding  years,  and  then  for 

OF  ARIZONA  corporations  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  2  years  following  the  current  year. 

the  profits  out  of  war.    Along  with  other  When  losses  are  Involved,  the  taxpayer 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  profit -deterrent  measures  it  cut  deeply  .simply   recomputes  his  taxable  income 
Thursday  March  21.  1946  into  the  disposable  income  of  some  70,C00  for  the  earlier  years  by   applying  the 
njuvonr-u^v     x*     c      \r          ^  Corporations,  virtually   confiscating   all  amount  of  the  loss  as  an  additional  de- 
Mr.  MURDOCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  income  above  an  arbitrary  and  theoreti-  duction.     He  may  then  find  be  owes  a 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  hereby  en-  ^al   level   measured   by   prewar   normal  smaller  tax,  or  no  tax  at  all.  and  is  en- 
close a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  earnings.     It  produced,  however,  about  titled  to  a  refund. 

a  citizen  of  Arizona,  addressed  to  all  $40,000  000.000  of  much-needed  revenue.  Prior  to  1942  averaging  was  accom- 
Members  of  Congress.  The  letter  is  as  ^he  multiplicity  of  accounting  prob-  plished  by  carry-forwards  only.  In  the 
follows:  lems  involved,  in  applying  the  tax,  as  well  Revenue  Act  of  1942,  however,  carry- 
GCNTLEMEN:  I  am  writing  you  to  express  as  the  diversity  of  capital  structures  en-  backs  were  added  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
my  cpinlon  on  what  is  called  the  GI  bill  of  countered  and  the  Intricate  maze  of  con-  nue  Code,  including  the  carry-back  of 
'^'^iVf  ■  ^.  .  .  .1.  .  o  »  tractual  relationships,  eliminated  any  unused  excess-profits  credits.  Under  the 
their^s^'^^'oSfmUr d '^cmcer"7'g:^  'f^  PO^-bility  of  reaching  absolute  equity  or  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1946  enacted  af- 
up  with  the  way  I  was  kept  hanging  on  the  uniformity  in  its  administration.  But  a  ter  the  defeat  of  Germany,  provision 
ropes  and  being  kept  in  the  dark,  so  I  got  measure  of  uniformity,  and  of  equity,  was  made  for  the  speeding  up  of  re- 
a  discharge  in  January  of  this  year.  was  attained  by  including  in  the  law  cer-  funds  resulting  from  these  .sources,  In- 
I  planned  to  get  a  part-time  job  and  go  to  tain  so-called  relief  provisions.  eluding  the  privilege  of  estimating  an- 
school  part  of  the  time  in  order  to  learn  a  ^^^  probiem  of  war-inbuctd  expenses  tlclpated  losses  and  deducting  the  esti- 
T^rtor  ?uuidVwor°rri  \rkM. 'ugh  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  con-  mated  ^refund  from  current^  tax  liabili- 
sCwCouiig  tj  qiiiiiiy  me  for  the  all6^.inc€  froniing  th^ Congress  m  dialling  the  ex-  "♦s.  v./i«:xir..iF  ..  ..-J-u  tSJce  2  or  ? 
given  to  veterans  going  to  school.  Of  course,  cess-profits  tax  law  was  the  matter  of  years  to  receive  payment  of  refunds, 
these  conditions  are  In  small  print  at  the  bot-  reconciling  the  Government's  tremen-  As  an  aid  to  prompt  reconversion  Con- 
torn  of  the  page.  They  aren't  advertised  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^.  ^^j.  revenues  with  the  ad-  gress  accordingly  authoriz?d  adminis- 
when  you  tell  of  how  much  you're  doing  for  ^j^^g^j  ^p^^j  jo,.  aiding  business  to  recon-  trative  short  cuts  which  wculd  place 
So^'Si'tead'  I  bought  a  small  business  and  vert  plants,  products,  and  organizations  sorely  needed  cash  in  the  hands  of  m^ 
have  been  running  it  since  I  got  my  release.  in  the  Unpredictable  period  of  immedi-  employers  both  among  corporations^ 
Last  month  my  books  showed  a  «6  loss.    I  ately  following  hostilities.    The  problem  individuals.    The  Rsvenus  Act  ol  i»« 
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re  »ealed  the  exces5-proflts  tax  but  ex- 
pr  issiy  conimiied  through  1946  the  ma- 
cta  nery  for  computing  the  tax.  As  a 
leuit.  the  ^\-^v^"]jag  principal  was  con- 
tix  ued  in  ^  aln«  excess-proflts-tax 

*lTp*"*r  tot  Uie  entire  period. 

w  HHWin  auurr  cabbt-backs 

je  are  concerned  here  with  the 

Op  ration  of  the  excess-profits  tax  law. 
pa  tlcularly  in  1946.  further  reference  to 
cai  ry-baclts  z  nd  carry -forwards  of  losses 
out  be  dispensed  with.  They  are  not. 
eaisntially.  a  part  of  the  excess-profits 
tu  structure.  The  exce.s.s -profits  credit, 
on  the  other  hand.  i5  ex  " 
Ito  wlih  the  exce.s-s-prc:. 
ha  i  recently  become  the  target  for  severe 
cri  Jcisms  along  with  the  postwar  10-per- 
cei  t  credit  and  the  S;>eeded-up  method 
of  iepreciating  emers;ency  facilities. 

"o  understand  the  nature  and  opera- 
tic i  of  the  excess-proftts  credit,  it  is  nec- 
es.-ary  to  keop  in  mind  the  ba.sic  concept 
Of  lormaJ  profits.  In  drafting  the  ori;',:- 
na  exce.ss-profits  tax  law  it  was  nere<- 
aai  y  to  include  a  device  for  measuring 
no  TOai  profits  and  for  segregating  them 
fro  m  the  exces.s  profits  which  were  to  be 
taaed.  Various  technical  mean.s  were. 
tiMrefore.  adopted  to  determine  the 
amjunt  of  normal  profits  which  would 
be  exempt  from  the  excess- profit.s  tax 
an<  the  seereKation  was  accomplished 
kqr  ncans  of  a  corr  n?  credit  to  be 

UW  i  in  computing  x.  -profits  tax  lia- 
blli;y.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
fornulas  adopted  for  computing  the 
am  )unt  of  such  credit,  the  taxpayer,  in 
eac  1  taxable  year.  wa.s  required  to  check 
his  previous  computations  in  order  to  de- 
ternine  whether  his  credit  would  be 
gre  Iter  or  less  than  it  was  before. 

Two  methods  are  provided  in  the  law 
for  computing  the  amount  of  the  excess- 
pro  its  credit,  the  average  income  meth- 
od and  the  invested  capital  method. 
Eitl  er  may  be  chosen  b>  the  taxpaj'er, 
but  in  all  cases  the  amount  of  the  credit 
is  iubjcct  to  normal  tax  and  surtax. 
Uncer  the  average  income  method,  a 
fori  lula  is  provided  for  ascertaining  av- 
eraj  e  net  income  in  the  4-year  base  pe- 
riod—1936  through  1939.  When  this 
Ague  is  computed  in  the  manner  pre- 
sori  >ed.  the  credit  is  fixed  at  95  percent 
of  such  average  income,  plus  8  percent 
of  c  ipital  additions  after  1939,  lesi  6  per- 
cent of  capital  reductions  after  1939. 
If  c  langes  in  the  capital  structure  occur, 
theiefore.  the  credit  may  be  recomputed 
eacl ,  year. 

Uider  the  Invested  capital  method 
the  :redlt  is  based  upon  a  percentage  of 
invested  capital,  a  defined  term,  and 
the  credit  is  based  opm  a  sliding  scale 
of  jercentages  ranging  from  8  percent 
on  t  le  first  $5,000,000  of  such  capital,  to 
1700,000  plus  5  percent  of  amounts  of 
sue.*!  capital  in  excess  of  $10,000,000 
Sine?  accumulated  earnings,  as  well  as 
new  capital,  are  included  m  invested 
capi  «l.  the  credit  determined  under  this 

able  ^ears  with  fluctuations  in  the  capital 
•U'u<  ture. 

Bj  this  system  of  credit  adjustments. 
the  1  iw  thus  attempt.^  more  or  less  arbi- 
tr«rl  y.  to  separate  normal  and  excessive 
profl  s  with  the  result  that  a  corporation 
is  geierally  allowed  at  least  95  percent 
of  its  base-period  earnings  free  of  excess- 


profits  tax  liabihty.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Great  Britain  allowed  a  cor- 
poration up  to  approximately  HI  per- 
cent of  its  ba.se-p'" ■■■"'  '""""-"n  free  of 
excess-profiis  tax  the  Ca- 

nadian law  permuted  an  exemption  of 
roughly  155  percent  o.  the  normal  base- 
period  income. 

r*P.lT-lACKS   ALLOW   AVESACINC   OF   INCOMK 

Pncr  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  ths 
law  perniiitcd  u>e  of  an  excels  credit 
of.iy  in  the  two  succeeding  years.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1942  amended  thi>  proce- 
dure by  allowing  the  una^ed  portion  of 

■       :  to  the  two 
•  -  -.:  not  beyond 

1S41.  710  tc>  (4>)  and  then  carried  for- 
ward 2  yecrs.  In  t  ■  r;vse.  tlv  '  •. 
♦be  "niKeci  credit  -  i  a^  an  , 

ing  device  over  a  5-year  period  in  a  man- 
ner similar  to  the  loss  carr>'-backs  end 
Ic;  s  carry-fon\ards. 

This  was  done  upon  the  express  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Treasury  P  - 

ment  and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  C 
tof  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and  the 
whole  procedure  cp.refully  explained  in 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  the  Revenue  Art  of  1942. 

Under  such  procedure  the  entire  re- 
turn for  the  year  to  which  the  unused 
credit  is  carried,  accordingly  is  reopened, 
and  the  liability  recomputed.  This  nat- 
urally results  in  a  larger  credit  for  that 
year,  and  a  smaller  excess -profits  net  in- 
come. Since  the  excess-profits  net  in- 
come is  deducted  in  computing  normal 
tax  and  surtax  liability,  this  deduction 
becomes  smaller  resulting  in  an  in- 
creased liability  for  normal  tax  and  sur- 
tax. At  the  same  time,  the  excess-prof- 
its tax  liability  having  been  reduced,  the 
original  10-percent  postwar  credit  is 
automatically  reduced  proportionately. 

For  example.  Corporation  A.  in  order 
to   benefit   by  the  continuance   of  the 
carry-back  rule  in  1946.  will  compute  its 
excess-profits  tax  liability  for  1946  as  if 
the  tax  had  not  been  repealed.    Upon 
so  doing,  it  finds,  let  us  .sav.  an  excess;- 
profits  net   income  of  S 40  000  with  an 
excess-profits  credit  of  S.SO.OOO.     The  un- 
used credit  ($10,000)  will  be  carried  back 
to  1944.     In  that  year  it  reported  excess- 
profits  subject  to  the  excess-profits  tax 
of  $15,000.    Upon  recomputing  Its  1944 
liability  the  result  is  an  adjusted  excess- 
profi's  net  income  of  only  $5,000.    The 
corporation  having  paid  an  excess-prof- 
its tax  of  approximately  S14.250  (95  per- 
cent of  $15.000>   now  has  an  adjusted 
liability  of  $4,750  <95  percent  of  $5,000  >. 
or  a  rcductu^n  in  its  exress-profiic  tax 
of  $9500  ($14,250  minus  $4,750)   and  a 
reduction  in  its  postwar  credit  of  $950. 
This  is  not  the  final  result,  however 
because  the  credit  carried  back  auto- 
maUcally  becomes  additional  normal  tax 
net  income   upon   which   an   additional 
normal  tax  and  surtax  must  be  paid. 
The  normal  tax  and  surtax  liability  are 
accordingly  increased  by  40  percent  of 
5i0.iroo   «>ilfn   Js   i<i,mn\     This  Kuin   ia 
therefore  subtracted  from  the  reduction 
in  excess-profits  tax  ($9,500)  leaving  S5  - 
500  as  the  net  refund.     Counting  the  loss 
of  $950  in  the  postwar  credit  the  tax- 
payer s  net  yield  is  $4,550. 

In  some  cases  the  operaiJon  of  credit 
carry- backs  can  result  in  a  higher  net 
over-all  tax  for  a  prior  year  than  was 


actually  paid.    This  is  shewn  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Carry-back  of  ununed  excess-profits  credit 
from  1946  to  1944  {taxpayer  tubject  to  iO 
percent  Itmitation) 

1    ExceM-proflts  net  Income  (tax- 
able year  1944) _  $100,000 

2.  Spf(   "  =ion .       10.003 

3.  Exu  .edit KJ.OCO 

20.  000 

4  Adjusted  excess-proflta  net  In- 

come        80.003 

5  Tentative   excess-profits  tax   at 

85  percent  of  item  4 7C,  000 

6  Incx)me  subject  to  normal  lax 

and    sunax    (item    1    minus 

Item    4)-- 20,000 

7  KormMl     tax     and     surtax     ou 

•20.000 _ S.iOO 

8  Limit  of  80  percent  on  total  tax 

liability    (80  percent  of  lax- 
able  Income,  1.  e.  item  1) 80.000 

9.  Normal  tax  and  surtax  payable 

(item    7) 1 5.300 

10.  Excess-profits  tax  payable  (item 

5) 74,700 

11  Postwar  credit    (10   jierccnt   of 

item  10  after  adjustmeal.  I.  e.. 

10  percent  of  $74,700 7.470 

12  Net    total    tax   after   deducting 

Item    11 72.530 

EfTECT    or     THI    CAPRT-BACK     OF     AN 

vrrcstj)  CBEDrr  or  sio.coo 

13.  Original  adjusted  excess-profits 

net   income 80.000 

14.  Less  carry-back  of  unused  ex- 

cess-profits credit... 10.000 

15.  Revised  adjusted  excess-profits 

net  Income 70.000 

16.  Income  subject  to  nonnal   tax 

and  surtax  (flOO.OOO  minus 
870.000.  Compare  with  item 
^* 30.000 

17    Limit  of  80  percent 80.000 

18.  Revised  normal  tax  and  surtax 

(compare  With  Item  7) D.  400 

19.  Revised  excess-profits  tax  (item 

18  minus  item  17).. 70  600 

20.  Revised    po.«:twar   credit    (com- 

pare With  Item  11) 7  050 

21.  Revised  net  total  tax  (compare 

with  item  12) _       72.940 

In  this  case  the  taxpayer  paid  an  ex- 
cess-profits tax.  in  1944.  of  $74,700  minus 
a  10-percent  postwar  credit  of  $7  470  or 
a  net  aggregate  tax  of  $72,530  includln- 
normal  tax  and  surtax  payments.  (See 
item  12 ' .  In  194S  he  had  an  unused  ex- 
ces..-proflts  credit  of  $10  000  which  was 
carried  back  to  1944.  As  a  result  his 
excess-profits  tax  liabilitv  for  1944  was 
reduced  to  $70,600  (item  19'.  his  post- 
war credit  was  reduced  to  $7,060  utem 
20  •.  but  his  net  total  liability  increased 
over  his  original  1944  liability  by  $410 
to  $72,940  (Item  21 ».  j      >   s>   iw 

It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  continu- 
ance of  the  credit  carry -back  provisions 
will  always  result  in  a  lower  tax  for  a 
prior  year.  The  reason  is  that  the  re- 
duction In  the  10-percent  postwar  credit 
represents  a  less  of  assest.  that  will  not 
ftivN-ays  be  offset  by  gains  from  reduced 
tax  liabilities.  In  the  illustration  above 
both  computaUons  for  1S44  show  an  ag- 
gregate  tax  Uabihty  for  excess-profits 
tax.  normal  tax.  and  surtax  of  $80  000 
but  the  shifts  in  liability  among  these 
three  taxes,  upon  recomputation  do  not 
overcome  the  loss  of  $410  in  the  postwar 
credit. 
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Since  this  lost  credit  will  be  repre- 
sented by  bonds  already  issued  and  prob- 
ably already  cashed,  the  taxpayer  will  be 
out  of  pocket  to  the  extent  of  such  loss. 
But  because  he  is  subject  to  the  80-per- 
cent ceiling  he  will  owe  the  same  amount 
of  aggregate  tax  after  recomputing  his 
liability.  Instead  of  getting  a  refund, 
therefore,  some  taxpayers  will  pay  addi- 
tional money  into  the  Treasury.  Ap- 
parently this  cannot  be  avoided.  The 
taxpayer  cannot  refuse  to  recompute  the 
excess-profits  tax  for  a  prior  year  be- 
cause the  law  is  now  regarded  as  manda- 
tory in  requiring  the  unu.sed  credit  to  be 
carried  back.  The  law  provides  that  an 
unused  excess-profits  credit  shall  be  a 
carry -back  to  the  two  preceding  years. 

If  the  Trcasui-y  D.^partment  should  be 
willing  not  to  apply  the  carry-back  un- 
less the  taxpayer  makes  a  claim  for  a  re- 
fund of  excess-profits  tax.  this  diflBculty 
could  be  avoided.  If  the  Treasury  De- 
partment does  not  find  it  possible  to 
ignore  the  apparently  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  almost  all  taxpayers 
whose  aggregate  total  tax  liabilities  ex- 
ceed the  80-percent  limit  will  experience 
a  hardship  in  carrying  back  unused 
credits.  They  will  derive  no  benefits 
from  continuance  of  the  carry-back  rule 
and  will  probably  suffer  distinct  disad- 
vantages from  its  application.  Unfor- 
tunately a  great  many  smaller  corpora- 
tions will  be  found  in  this  category. 
Corporations  not  subject  to  the  80-per- 
cent limitation,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
benefit  by  the  carry-back  of  any  unused 
credits  to  1944  and  1945. 

THE    lO-PESCENT  FOSTAVAH  CEEDCT 

Unlike  the  excess-profits  credit  which 
is  a  credit  against  excess-profits  net  in- 
come, the  10-percent  postwar  credit  is 
applied  against  the  excess-profits  tax  it- 
self and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  refund  auto- 
matically payable  at  h  certain  time  after 
the  war.  In  effect  it  reduces  the  ultimate 
amount  of  tax  liability,  permitting  the 
Government,  meanwhile,  to  use  the 
money  it  represents.  In  other  words, 
for  every  dollar  of  excess-profits  tax  paid 
into  the  Treasury,  the  taxpayer  is  guar- 
anteed the  return  of  10  cents. 

This  provision  was  a^dded  to  the  ex- 
cess-profits tax  law  by  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1942  "to  encourage  eflBcient  and  eco- 
nomical corporate  management  under 
the  stress  of  war  economy  and  to  provide 
a  fund  that  will  be  available  for  the  con- 
version of  production  facilities  after  the 
war  to  peacetime  demands."  (Senate 
report  on  H.  R.  7378.  77th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
October  2,  1942.  Rept.  No.  1631.  p.  30.) 
Under  that  act  it  was  provided  that  the 
credits  would  take  the  form  of  non-in- 
terest-bearing bonds,  not  negotiable  un- 
til after  the  war,  redeemable  at  face 
value  at  successive  dates  beginning  two 
calendar  years  after  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Provision  was  also  made  in  the  act 
for  the  current  use  of  so  much  of  the 
postwar  credit  as  does  not  exceed  40  per- 
cent of  payments  in  retirement  of  in- 
debtedness. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1943  amended  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  issuance  of  post- 
war credit  bonds  and  further  amend- 
ments were  made  under  the  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1945.  With  respect  to  1944 
and  1945  liabilities  bonds  are  no  longer 
i£.^ued  and  the  lO-percent  credit  is  taken 


currently  by  deducting  it  from  the  lia- 
bility shown  on  the  return,  leaving  the 
balance  to  be  paid.  This  rule  is  subject 
to  certain  exceptions  with  respect  to  pay- 
ment of  1943  liabilities  after  July  1.  1945. 

Prior  to  1945  the  full  excess-profits  tax 
liability  as  shown  was  paid  without  re- 
gard to  the  credit.  The  collector  then 
certified  the  return  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  in  Washington,  who 
computed  the  amount  of  credit  and  pre- 
pared a  schedule  indicating  that  the  tax- 
payer was  entitled  to  receive  postwar  re- 
fund bonds  to  an  amount  equal  to  his 
credit.  This  schedule  was  then  for- 
warded to  the  Public  Debt  Service  of  the 
Treasury  Department  where  the  bo'ids 
were  accordingly  issued. 

Subsequent  changes  in  the  amount  of 
excess-profits  tax  liability  result  in  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  amount  of  the 
postwar  credit.  As  a  general  rule  these 
changes  are  adjusted  currently.  If  the 
credit  is  reduced,  the  amount  of  reduc- 
tion is  deducted  from  any  refunds  that 
may  be  due.  If  it  is  increased,  it  may  be 
added  to  the  deficiency  assessed  against 
the  taxpayer.  For  1946,  of  course,  the 
postwar  credit  will  not  be  effective. 

AMORTIZATION     OF     EMERGENCY     FACILmES 

Section  23  (1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  authorizes  a  deduction  for  income- 
tax  purposes  of  a  reasonable  amount  for 
depreciation  of  property  used  in  a  trade 
or  business  or  held  for  the  production  of 
income.  The  theory  of  such  a  deduc- 
tion is  that  in  each  taxable  year  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  value  of  the  property 
is  consumed  in  business  operations  and 
since  income  taxes  are  levied  on  income 
and  not  on  the  property  used  in  produc- 
ing such  income  such  loss  of  value  must 
not  be  taxed  under  income-tax  laws. 

With  the  advent  of  war  it  became  im- 
perative to  erect  essential  new  plants  and 
additions  to  old  plants  to  meet  the  huge 
demand  for  war-production  facilities. 
Their  use  would  obviously  be  required 
only  for  a  relatively  short  period  of  time 
yet  they  would  cost  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  If  section  23  (1)  were  to  gov- 
ern the  amount  of  deductions  attributa- 
ble to  the  depreciation  on  such  emer- 
geny  facilities,  their  cost  could  not  have 
been  written  off  except  over  a  period  of 
many  years  measured,  in  most  cases,  by 
the  useful  life  of  the  property,  not  the 
period  of  its  actual  use. 

In  framing  the  Excess-Profits  Tax  Act 
(Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940 >  it  became 
apparent  that  sufficient  private  capital 
could  not  be  attracted  for  erection  of  war 
plants  unless  a.ssurances  were  given  that 
owners  of  such  facilities  could  deduct  the 
amount  of  capital  assets  consumed  in 
their  use.  over  a  greatly  shortened  pe- 
riod. This  problem  was  carefully 
studied  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  1940  with  the  result  that  a  pro- 
vision was  incorporated  in  the  Excess- 
Profits  Tax  Act  of  that  year  allowing  a 
deduction  for  income  and  excess-profits 
tax  purposes  on  account  of  depreciation 
of  war-production  facilities  over  a  5-year 
period.  Use  of  such  deductions  was  re- 
stricted to  emergency  facilities  certified 
as  such  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  or  Chairman  of  the  War 
Production  Board  or  the  duly  authorized 
representative  of  each. 


The  deduction  was  allowed  only  to 4 
holders  of  "certificates  of  necessity"  and  . 
applied  only  to  land,  buildings,  machin-  . 
ery  and  equipment,  or  parts  thereof,  ac- 
quired or  completed  after  July  10,  1940, 
or  contracted  for  before  the  termination 
of  the  emergency  period  as  defined  in  the 
act.  It  was  further  provided  that  the 
taxpayer  could  elect  to  discontinue  the 
deduction  and  to  use  the  deduction  pro- 
vided for  in  section  23  (1)  in  certain 
cases.  In  addition  it  was  provided  that 
if  the  President  declared  the  emergency 
ended  before  expiration  of  the  5-year 
period,  or  if  the  facility  was  certified  to 
be  no  longer  necessary,  the  taxpayer 
could  recompute  the  deduction  on  the 
bacis  of  the  shorter  period. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1942  amended  the 
original  amortization  provisions  by  (1) 
extending  their  operation  to  individuals 
as  well  as  to  corporations,  (2)  by  broad- 
ening the  coverage  to  facilities  com- 
pleted or  acquired  after  D?cember  31. 
1939.  and  before  June  11,  1942.  and  (3) 
by  extending  the  period  of  election  to 
take  the  deduction  to  6  months  after  en- 
actment of  the  1942  act.  A  minor  amend- 
ment was  made  with  respect  to  termina- 
tion of  the  emergency  period  within  the 
5-year  period.  The  Tax  Adjustment  Act 
of  1945  added  two  new  provisions  to  the 
amortization  rule  whereby  credits  or  re- 
ftmds  resulting  from  the  recomputation 
of  the  deduction,  based  upon  a  shortened 
period,  could  be  speeded  up  under  a  "ten- 
tative adjustment"  made  within  90  days 
after  filing  claim  for  such  credit  or  re- 
fund. If  this  had  not  been  done  refunds 
would  probably  ha^  been  de!ayed  several 
years.  Existing  law  was  not  changed  by 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  but  only  sup- 
plemented by  the  new  provision. 

EEFCNDS    RESTTLTINO   TKOU    AMORTIZATION 
D«3)UCTION8 

In  actual  operation  the  amortization 
of  emergency  facilities  is  basically  iden- 
tical with  computation  of  deductions  on 
account  of  depreciation  under  section 
23  (1>  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
The  former  is  accompanied  by  certain 
specific  limitations  and  definitions  of 
terms  not  found  in  section  23  d)  and 
the  procedure  is  somewhat  more  elabo- 
rate, but  the  same  principles  apply  in 
both.  If  the  basis  of  the  emergency  fa- 
cility— that  is  to  say,  its  value  for  pur- 
poses of  the  depreciation  allowance — 
was  $1,000,000,  for  example,  the  taxpayer 
would  simply  <leduct  $200,000  each  year 
in  computing  his  normal  and  surtax  lia- 
bility along  with  other  deductions  al- 
lowed by  law  over  a  5-year  period.  The 
theory  of  such  a  deduction  is  that  in 
each  year  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the 
property  is  consumed,  or  extinguished, 
amounting  to  a  loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

Refunds  on  account  of  such  deductions 
will  result  only  when  an  election  has  been 
made  to  shorten  the  5-year  period.  The 
law  permits  this  to  be  done  if  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  the  emergency  is 
terminated  before  expiration  of  the  5- 
year  period,  or  if  the  facility  is  certified 
to  be  no  longer  necessary  for  war  produc- 
tion. 

President  Truman  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion, as  of  September  29,  1945,  terminat- 
ing the  war-emergency  period.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  taxpayer  whose  60-month  period 
began,  let  us  say.  January  1,  1943,  will  be 
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periiitted  to  recompute  the  deductloTT?. 
Thi :  means  he  will  have  an  amortization 
per  od  runnmK  from  January  1.  1943.  to 
Sep  ember  29.  1945 — a  period  of  33 
mo)  iths  rather  than  hLs  original  period  of 
^nth5.  His  taxable  income  for  1943. 
and  1945  will,  therefore,  be  reduced 
hi.s  allowable  deduction  for 
amortization  increases  for  those  years, 
may  produce  a  refund  for  ovefpay- 
it  of  taxes. 
Cn  property  valued  at  $10,000.  for  ex- 
amj  lie.  the  result  will  be  as  follows: 
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flo  law.  and  particularly  no  tax  law. 
can  be  written  which  will  do  aljsolute 
:e  to  every  taxpayer  in  the  light  of 
his  own  peculiar  circ!  ■  -es.     Simi- 

Jarl  r  no  tax  law  can  be  i  to  op>erate 

In  a  field  as  complicated  and  intricate  as 
the  Qeld  covered  by  the  excess-prof.t  tax 
law  which  is  not  subject  to  abuse.  This  is 
par  icularly  true  with  respect  to  credit 
cany-backs  and  to  a  les.ser  degree  the 
am(  rtization  privileges.  The  10-perc?nt 
posi  war  credit,  while  it  operates  to  re- 
duc  ?  the  ultimate  excess-profits  tax  ha- 
bilii  y.  is  not  subject  to  the  degree  of  con- 
trol possible  imder  carry-liacks  or  to  the 
opt:  onal  treatment  of  amortization  de- 
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F  )r  this  reason  credit  carry-backs 
hav  f  been  the  chief  target  of  cntici.»m, 
and  the  abi  'rem  them  are 

due  almcs    .  .  _  fact  that  the 

amcunt  of  the  credit  and  hence  the 
amount  of  r-'-  -  '  can.  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent be  coii.  oy  the  taxpayer.  The 
taxi ayer.  can.  for  example,  'bimch'"  his 
exp<  nditures  in  1946  contrary  to  the  nor- 
mal practice  of  spreading  them  over  a 
perl  )d  of  year.^.  He  may  launch  broad, 
exp*  nmental  and  promotional  schemes 
and  claim  them  as  war-induced  or  re- 
con' ersic  ■  nses.  Or  he  may  main- 
tain a  i:.  -oletoa  orvanizaiion  witli 
no  leacetune  business  except  the  collec- 
tion of  reftmds  from  credit  carry-backs. 
Mr.  Roy  Blough.  Assistaiv  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  pointed  this  out 
in  5j  ying : 

M.ny  ooneerna  u«lng  this  credit  will  not 
onlyjreceivp  free  from  e.xcess-proats  tax  much 
proLa  than  ihey  earned  beXore  the 
perhaps  ever  received,  but  In  effect 
■  their  profits  level  artificially  main- 
taioAl  by  the  carry-backs  in  the  postwar 
yean . 

UiJike  special  reserves  for  particular 
expeises.  credit  carry-backs  do  not  nec- 
essa  ily  permit  all  war-induced  recon- 
vers  3n  costs  to  be  charged  directly 
agatist  wartime  Income,  nor  are  they 
limit  fd  solely  to  these  costs.  There  Is  no 
requ  remrnt  that  war-induced  expendi- 
ture; made  in  1946  and  cff-set  through 
the    rredlt  carry-back^;,  shall  be  segre- 


rate<    from  other  current  expenditures. 


constitutes  a  serious  weakness  of 
carry -backs,  becbuse  it  permits  re- 


funds under  circumstances  quite  dififerent 
from  those  which  Congress  contemplated 
since  reductions  m  current  earnings,  not 
rcsultmg  from  war-induced  expenses, 
may  operate  to  produce  an  ezcess-prcfits- 
tax  refimd 

Types  of  war-induced  extienses  contem- 
plaU-d  at  th>>  time  credit  cany-'oacks 
were  authorized  are:  First,  dismissal 
compensation:  second,  plant  reconver- 
.'■lon  and  retooling :  third,  recstablishment 
cf  marketing  facilities;  fourth,  deferred 
maintenance:  fifth,  inventory  losses. 

These  defects  render  the  credit  carry- 
fa  3c!cs  vulnerable  to  a  certain  extent  and 
prrhaps  they  should  be  corrected  if  it  is 
possible  to  correct  them.  On  this  ques- 
tion, however,  the  answer  must  await 
completion  of  studies  now  under  way  by 
the  technical  .-staffs  of  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation  and 
the  Treasury  Department.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate  are  on  record  as  saying  that  such 
abuses  will  receive  early  attention  v/ith 
a  v.ew  to  their  elunination. 

Meanwhile,  it  Is  Important  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  while  amortiz:^rion  piivileees 
and  credit  carry-backs  will  produce  ex- 
ceptionally large  refunds  in  some  cases, 
wiiich  may  or  may  not  be  needed,  there 
are  no  facts  at  hand  that  cj^iablisli  the 
scope  of  such  generosity  or  its  actual. 
character. 

RECENT  CSmCTSMS   NOT   WHOLLY   JUSTITIED 

The  fact  that  large  refunds  will  re- 
sult, in  some  cases,  from  postwar  relief 
pronsjons  in  the  excess-profits  tax  law- 
has  prompted  recent  criticisms  of  these 
pron.^ions  cf  the  Ip.w.  It  i«  cliined.  for 
example,  that  some  $20,000,000,000  will 
be  returned  to  corporate  taxpayers  en- 
ablin.cr  .<:ome  companies  to  show  larger 
net  profits  for  1946  th.in  they  earned  be- 
fore the  war.  and  that  such  refunds  will 
be  tax  free,  that  these  provisions  were 
placed  in  the  law  at  the  behest  of  laree 
c'  'ions      and      secretly      slipped 

ti: :  Congress.     It  is  also  said  that 

such  refunds  will  not  be  needed  because 
of  the  accumulation  of  reserves  durinpr 
the  war  period  and  in  Reneral,  operate  to 
restore  wartime  profits  that  were  sup- 
posd  to  have  been  captured  by  the  ex- 
cels.profits  tax. 

Additional  critiel.sm  is  founded  on  the 
fact  that  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1945 
afforded  an  undetermined  amount  of  re- 
lief to  corporate  and  individual  taxpay- 
ers in  1945  in  the  form  of  refunds  based 
upon  estimates  of  probable  operating 
losses  with  .such  refunds  bein;^  payable 
subject  to  later  revision. 

While  to  some  extent  these  criticisms 
are  \2 '■"  '^j^y  cannot  be  whoi:  ■  "'xi . 
It  is  misleading,  for  ex  to 

level  a  sweeping  Indictment  against 
carry-backs,  credits  and  amortization 
deductions  because  of  a  certain  few- 
abuses  that  may  arise  in  particular  cases. 
The  basic  truth  is,  that  they  guarantee 
adherence  to  sound  and  long-accepted 
principles  of  taxation  and  more  particu- 
larly, guarantee  that  taxation  of  war 
profits  will  be  confined  to  the  actual 
war  period  from  1941  throach  1945  and 
not  simply  to  a  part  of  that  period. 

In  contrast  to  predictions  of  a  whole- 
sale disgorgment  of  tax  revenues. 


The  present  value  of  the  lO-percent 
postwar  credit  to  former  exce^s-profits 
taxpayers,  accordmg  to  estimates  of  the 
Treasury  D«  partment  is  approximately 
$2,700,000,000,  the  value  of  credit  carry- 
backs not  more  than  $500,000,000  and  of 
the  amortization  deductions  approxi- 
mately $2,100,000,000.  makinc:  a  total  po- 
tential rettirn  of  approximately  $5,303.- 
OOO.OCO.  or  a  little  more  than  10  percent 
of  excess-profits  tax  receipts. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  excess- 
profits  tax  cut  deeper  into  corporat? 
revenues  than  the  laws  of  Britain  and 
C.nada.  and  that  even  the  Treasury  De- 
paitment  entertained  .serious  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  profits  subject  to  the  tax 
were  genuinely  excessive  profits,  the  re- 
turn of  part  of  the  collections  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  unwarranted  postwar 
gift  to  excess-profits  taxpayers.  Fur- 
thermore, no  one  yet  has  proven,  by  com- 
petent evidence,  that  any  particular  re- 
fund may  not  be  justified.  If  the  relief 
provisions  of  the  law  will  produce  a  tidal 
wave  of  cash  refund.-^  for  a  selected  few 
companies  w!io  do  not  need  them,  imme- 
diate steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
it.  but  not  in  the  absence  of  clear  proof 
that  such  an  evil  actually  exists. 

The  whole  theory  of  postwar  excess- 
pi-oflts  tax  relief  provi.sions  was  that 
American  industry  shotild  b3  fortified 
with  available  cash  in  order  to  met  un- 
usual, reconversion  expenses  attributable 
to  wartime  operations,  and  at  the  same 
time  should  be  assured  thcit  war  profits 
and  only  war  profits  earned  in  the  war 
period  would  be  subject  to  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  on  an  average  annual  basis 
or  as  close  to  that  basis  as  possible. 

If  conditions  have  so  changed  that 
original  assumptions  regarding  the  need 
for  reconversion  protection  were  errone- 
ous, making  it  unwise  or  unnecessary  to 
continue  through  1946  the  credit  carry- 
backs we  should  know  in  what  particular 
conditions  have  changed  and  precisely 
ho-.v  reconversion  will  be  affected  if  the 
privilege  of  credit  carry-backs  is  termi- 
nated. We  do  not  have  a  similar  prob- 
lem with  respect  to  the  10-percent  post- 
war credit,  or  the  amortization  allow- 
ance, but  if  these  provisions  can  bo 
proven  to  be  unjustified,  they  too  should 
be  investigated.  I 

On  the  strength  of  known  facts,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  that  continuance 
of  any  of  these  po«:t\var  relief  provisions 
through  1946  will  either  render  the  Fed. 
eral  Treasury  insolvent  or  result  in  any 
undue  or  extensive  favoritism  among 
taxpayers.  Reconversion,  while  it  may 
be  nearly  complete  in  certain  lines  of 
industry  is  not  complete  in  others,  yet 
excess-profits-tax  payers  are  found  in 
all  lines  cf  industry.  Of  course.  If 
American  businessmen  have  lost  all  their 
honor,  and  are  bereft  of  all  sense  of  fit- 
ness and  propriety,  abuses  resulting 
from  postwar  excess-profits  tax  relief 
provisions  will  be  magnified  In  propor- 
tion, otherwise  they  will  not  seriously 
threaten  the  solvency  of  the  country. 

In  effect  the  postwar  relief  provisions 
furnished  necessary  reserves  for  recon- 
version purposes,  but  allowed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  use  the  funds  for  war  ex- 
penditures. In  other  words,  the  Gov- 
enment  obtained  the  use  of  some 
$5,000,000,000    interest    free,    upon    the 
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assurance  that  cscess-prcfits-tax  payers 
would  receive  this  sum  back  after  tlie 
war. 

No  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Congress  that  any  particular  refunds 
heretorore  made  or  scheduled  for  pay- 
ment, as  a  result  of  the.se  provisions,  are 
either  too  large  or  unnecessary.  In  the 
absence  of  clear  proof  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  obviously  out  of  order  to  condemn 
the  relief  provisions  cf  the  oxcess-prcfits- 
tax  law  with  blanket  cliarges  that  are 
cbviou  'y  intended,  not  to  inform,  but 
to  mislead  and  confuse  the  public. 


A  Far-Tier's  Views 


EXTFr:SION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF   MINNEEOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  0'KAR.\.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  receiving  a  great  many  messages 
from  constituents  who  own  or  operate 
farms  in  my  district,  expressing  the  diffi- 
culties which  farmers  are  encountering 
on  account  of  lack  of  farm  help,  lack  of 
machinery,  shortage  of  lumber  for  re- 
pairs and  construction,  and  the  farm  pro- 
gram as  it  has  been  set  up  and  as  it  has 
operated  in  their  experience. 

The  following  letter  is  rather  typical 
of  the  contents  of  many  of  the  letters  I 
have  received,  and  I  feel  that  what  he 
sets  forth  should  come  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 

Under  the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Hen.   JCSEFH   0'H.^R.\. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  O'Hara:  Wliat  in  liell  is  the  mat- 
ter with  Congress?  Is  this  country  being 
run  by  a  constitutional  form  of  government 
or  by  a  horde  of  incompetent  craclcpots? 

First  I  want  to  introduce  myself  as  a  real 
dirt  farmer,  I  being  one  of  the  many  that 
have  in  the  last  5  years  put  in  many  long 
hours  to  produce  food  for  this  useless  war 
that  we  have  won.  We  were  short  of  help 
as  our  boys  were  taken  for  war,  and  more 
short  of  macliinery  to  replace  them.  And 
now  we  are  asked  to  produce  more  food  to 
stave  oar  starvation  in  Europe  and  A.sia. 
But  we  are  forced  with  worn-out  machinery 
and  can't  get  new  machinery,  and  now  our 
boys  that  have  been  deferred  for  farm  work 
are  drafted,  which  leaves  us  farmers  only 
one  alternative— that  Is  to  produce  only  what 
our  families  need,  as  we  cannot  secure  any 
farm  help.  The  boys  that  have  returned 
from  war  shun  farm  work,  only  at  an  ex- 
orbitant wase  of  8150  per  month  plus 
board  and  room,  40-hour  workweek,  and  only 
machine  work.  Our  prices  are  pegged  but 
when  we  can  find  a  new  machine  the  price 
asked  for  it  is  doubled  since  before  the  war. 
I  had  to  pay  $458  for  a  single-row  corn 
binder  lest  fall.  That  machine  can  never 
earn  its  cost  before  It  is  worn  out.  And  the 
cost  of  producing  food  by  having  to  purchase 
machinery  Is  not  deducted  from  income 
faxes.  Nor  are  new  buildings  which  we  so 
badly  need  to  stdre  grain  and  house  live- 
stock. And  material  isn't  available,  not  even 
to  repair  broken-down  buildings. 

I  know  these  strikes  that  we  have  are  bad 
but  if  things  don't  change  pretty  soon  this 
Nation  will  face  a  farm  strike  that  will  rock 
it  to  its  very  foundation.  This  Is  not  a 
threat,  but  the  rumblings  are  there. 


We  farmers  are  so  bewildered  by  orders 
and  directives  from  those  crackpots  in  Wash- 
ington on  how.  when,  and  where  to  op>erate 
a  farm.  Dont  they  know  farmlns:  cannot 
be  controlled  Irom  day  to  day?  We  have  to 
plan  at  least  6  months  ahead,  and  a  year 
for  livestock.  Cut  out  that  damn  subsidy 
and  ^'.ive  us  the  cost  of  production  and  leave 
our  needed  farm  boys  on  the  farms  and  we'll 
feed  the  world.  But  the  way  those  shysters 
In  Washington  have  our  production  of  farms 
laid  out  it  means  chaos.  My  wife  and  I  are 
both  past  CO  j ears— we  have  one  son  In  the 
Navy  and  the  other  slated  to  go  soon.  Two 
old  people  on  240  .ncres,  all  tillable.  Is  a 
nice  place  for  thcs?  Washington  farm  plan- 
ners to  spend  their  vacation  any  lime  of  the 
year.  Send  them  out— I  can  use  them.  As 
long  as  I  have  to  pay  for  their  keep  and  their 
useless  advice  i  may  as  well  get  some  work 
out  of  them.  We  farmers  are  not  fooled  by 
their  juggled  figures.  And  we  are  sick  of 
tlielr  orders  and  directives  and  prdmises 
which  don't  mean  anything.  Our  only  alter- 
native is  to  do  wliat  we  can  lor  our  own 
need  with  what  we  have.  What  has  becom.e 
of  democracy?  Who  and  what  are  we  to 
believe? 

This  letter  Is  the  sentiment  of  a  lot  of 
farmers.  We  are  all  In  the  same  boat.  We 
don't  want  to  be  barnacles  clinging  to  the 
ship  of  state.  V/e  want  what  we  are  entitled 
to. 


Dairy  Situation  in  Bristol  Courty,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
from  Charles  W.  Harris,  Jr..  county  agri- 
cultural agent  for  Bristol  County.  Mass., 
presenting  a  graphic  description  of  the 
plight  of  the  dairy  farmer  in  this  area. 

Obviously,  if  the  people  are  to  get  milk, 
conditions  cannot  be  allowed  to  drift 
along  as  at  present.  Mr.  Harris'  letter 
follows: 

M.^RCH  18.  1946. 
Tlie  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr., 
House  oj  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Martin  :  Last  week  I 
called  a  meeting  of  dairy  farmers,  milk  deal- 
ers, managers  of  milk  producers  associations, 
and  grain  dealers  to  consider  ways  and  means 
of  stimulating  more  milk  production  In  Bris- 
tol County.  We  considered  every  angle,  using 
statistical  data  covering  a  period  of  5  to  10 
years.  The  biggest  reason  why  there  Isn't 
more  milk  produced  In  this  area  is  the  price. 

Here  are  some  facts  which  I  presented  to 
this  group.  I  am  offering  them  to  you  for 
use  as  you  may  see  fit. 

In  the  Fall  River  mllkshed  the  number  of 
farmers  producing  milk  has  decreased  from 
344  to  262  since  1940.  a  decrease  of  U2  farms. 
In  the  New  Bedford  mllkshed  the  decrease 
has  been  from  300  to  233  or  a  decrease  of  67 
farms. 

Since  dairy  feed  payments  were  started  In 
1943  the  number  of  dairy  farmers  receiving 
payments  has  dropped  from  756  to  677  In  De- 
cember 1945,  a  decrease  of  79  herds  in  26 
months  on  a  country-wide  basis.  These  herds 
represented  about  2.200  milking  cows.  This 
happened  while  the  Government  wiis  paying 
a  subsidy  to  the  producer  to  keep  down  the 
price  of  milk  to  the  consumer. 


Til?  weighted  yearly  average  price  per  hun- 
dredweight of  all  milk  piraurcd  le 

Fall  Ri.er  and  New  B.dlord  ai _.ve 

1942  is  as  follows: 

Per 
For  the  year  1943:  huiidredir^ijht 

Now    Bdfcrd ^.40 

Fall  River c. .._  4.25 

For  the  year  1944: 

New    Bedford 4.41 

F.<11  River.- 4  30 

For  the  year  1945: 

New  Bedford .  4.  43 

Fall  River. 4.32 

A  Study  of  the  cost  of  production  factors 
made-  on  some  300  dairy  farms  In  Ma£«achu- 
setts  by  the  Massacliu.setls  blate  College 
Farm  Management  Department  for  i  >d 

May  1.  lb.43.  to  April  30.  1944.  Indu  .a 

the  average  ccst  of  producmg  103  puunds  of 
milk  on  47  farms  in  Bristol  County  was  94.95 
I)er  hundredweight.  This  was  2  years  ago 
when  the  labor  costs  were  iwo-thlrds  ol 
todays  wages.  The  wages  earned  were,  in 
this  study,  41  cents  per  hour,  which  is  very 
low  wlien  compared  to  war- work  wages. 
Feed  costs  have  increased  another  third  since 

1943.  During  this  period  the  dairy  subsidy 
payment  was.  from  October  1.  1943,  to  April 
30,  1944.  55.7  cents  per  hundredweight. 
Milk  producers  were  Just  breaking  even  then. 
The  6Uk)sidy  payment  averaged  from  May  1, 

1944.  to  December  31.  1944,  61!,  cents  per 
hundredweight,  and  in  1945  was  73  cents  per 
liundredwciglit.  bince  May  1944  there  is 
iiardly  a  milk  prcxiucer  who  has  got  his  costs 
back  in  producing  a  quart  of  milk.  This  Is 
the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  numl>er  of 
farmers  producing  milk. 

We  believe  that  today  only  the  efficient 
dairy  producer  is  in  business  and  even  then 
he  is  not  getting  back  a  new  dollar  for  each 
dollar  spent  to  produce  milk.  Our  milk 
production  on  the  farms  studied  in  the  sur- 
vey In  Bristol  County  averaged  more  than 
7.300  pounds  per  cow;  the  silage  corn  yleld.s 
were  12  tons  per  acre;  hay  yields  were  2''i  to 
3  tons  per  acre.  Nearly  every  farm  has  Im- 
proved Its  pasture  with  new  seedings  and 
fertilization  and  averages  to  obtain  120  days 
of  pasturage.  These  farmers  have  hit  the 
top  In  farm  production  and  still  can  hardly 
break  even. 

You  may  use  this  Information  as  you  see 
fit  and  If  there  is  any  more  information  you 
may  need  I  will  try  to  find  it  for  you. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  W.  Harris.  Jr., 
County  Agricultural  Agent. 


South  Africa  and  the  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  intei- 
e.sting  to  have  a  report  printed  in  a  South 
African  newspaper  on  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  re-sources  of  the  British  Empire 
presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  A  press  report  takep 
from  the  Johannesburg  Times  Is  pre- 
sented here: 

(From  tlie  Johannesburg,  Transvaal,  Sunday 
Times  of  February  10,  1946) 

British  Empire  Is  "Rich  Enocch."  Sat« 
American 
Washington,  Saturday.— Mr.  Comftow 
WnrrE,  a  Democrat  Representative  from 
Idaho,  will  insist,  when  the  BrltUh  loan  de- 
bate starts,  that  all  Empire  resource*  be  takaa 


.^^SR: 


I 


i 
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T    th«    rongnmikmkai   mKroBcope.   with 

pvllcular  emphMte  on  South  Africa  ■  gold 
aiKl  duuaond  reMnrw 

li  I  a  italement  which  he  rteently  Inaertrd 
Jn  the  CoNcKEsaioNAL  Rrcoae.  Mr.  Whit« 
aak  ;  •How  much  must  a  nation  of  130.000.- 
000  p*op»e  giv«  to  an  empire  of  540  000.000 
wit  I  all  the  vast  land  and  water  resources, 
rubber,  petroleum,  timber,  mineral,  and 
pre  »cu»  metals  found  In  this  Empire  on 
whi.^h  the  sun  never  sets?  " 

r.  WHrTEs  statement  comes  at  a  time 
whin  members  of  the  Truman  admlnlstra- 
tioi  moat  directly  concerned  with  the  loan  to 
Britain  high  representatives  of  the  Treaaivy 
an<  State  Departments — have  formally  con- 
feei  pd  to  British  oAetala  In  Washington  their 
anJilety  atXHit  tb*  fat*  In  Congreaa  of  the 
loan. 

kir   Wmn  said:  "The  American  people,  in 

oorplderlng  the  loan,  abould  take  Into  con- 

tlon  the  record  of  our  dealini;s  with  tba 

to  say  nothing  of  the  sacntVcts  we 

made    to    make    good    Mr     Churchill  s 

prctoositton    that    the   British   Bnplre   is   not 

>e  dismembered  " 

-lend   to   South    Africa   totaled    iM- 

up   to  June   30.    1945      He   said    thla 

ted   the   value  of  goods  shipped,   to 

h  cb   must    je  added   charges  for   services. 

of   shipping,    and   s«)   forth      He    added 

reverse  lease-lend  from  the  empire  was 

vered  at  exorbitant  prices. 

r    WRrrx  stressed  that  the  figures  were 

his  own  but  were  supplied  by  the  State 

tment. 
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CNMIIVKD    COU> 

He  then  quoted  figures  for  measured  un- 
nui  icd  gold  reacrves  which  he  said  were  sup- 
pUi  d  by  th«  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 

B  It. 

iThe  total  commercial  reserves — the  total 

economically   workable — In   the   British 

Bm^re  are  estimated   to  be  about  700.000.- 

flne  ounces      This  Is  based  on   the   as- 

iptlon  that  South  Alrlca  has  enough  ore 

ontinue  its  present  rate  of  production  of 

abc  ut  ia.000.000  ounces  for  40  years 

'•  The   estimate  of   gold   reserves   in   South 

ca  alone,  obtained  from  the  Department 

he  Interior  at  the  time  the  first   lease- 

bttl    was    under    consideration,    placed 

ch  African  unmlned  gold  reserves  at  well 

400  000  000  ounces  " 

r    Whttk  commented-   "The  amount  of 

reserves  of  the  Government  of  Britain 

Its  dependencies  as  well  as  dollar  hold- 

of   the   British   family   of    n.'xtlons    Is  a 

>.  dark  secret      But  we  know  that  during 

war   period   the   British   have   been    per- 

mltjted  to  make  heavy  withdrawal;  of  mone- 

guld    stocks    from    the    United    States 

and  tranafer  It  to  British  owncnhlp 

"  >ne  reason,  given  off  the  record.  Is  thst 

1  naklag  British  purchases  during  the  war. 

1  ted  States  rurrency  was   not   acceptable 

lome   quartern    of    the    Empire       United 

gold  was  demanded,  and  given." 

DIAMOND    RCSXmVCS 

WHiTt  said" he  was  "unable  to  obtain 

estimates  of  unmined  Brltlah  dianKUid 

but   be  quoted   verbatim  a  letter 

to   him   from   the   United  States 

lent  of  Jnatte*  aaylng  -  "The  dtaoMod 

ot  the  BBptaw.  according  to  an  Mtl- 

by  Bdward  Bllsa.  of  the  American 

i^aay  In  London,  are  43.847.000  carats  " 

WHrr«s  comment  on  this  estimate  is: 

making  a  conservative  eattmate  of  Brlt- 

di.iraond  rcaarvts  at  £50  a  carat.  It  ap- 

the  Brltlah  have  rmii'  i—  amounting  to 

abt+it    £2.200.000.000.  ■ 

then  examined  what  he  called  British 

;n    invcatmcnts.     He    said    the    British 

section  of  the  United   States  Com- 

Drp«rtment  had  supplied  hhn  with 

the^  figures: 

>  distribution  of  Brltlah  InTSStmints  In 
Carkdm  was  about  fttOiMO.OOO.  In  South 
Africa  and  BbcXf  ajM.OOOXMO.  In  Aus- 
traiU  and  N««  B— hitid  g660JOOjBgo. 
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He  said  those  flgiires  were  based  on  1998 
estimates,  and  at  the  end  of  1944  the  esti- 
mated Bntish  investments  In  the  world 
totaled  over  £3.000.000,000. 

Mr.  WHrrt  intends  to  have  a  full-scale  de- 
bate in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
resources  of  the  Empire  before  a  vote  la 
taken  on  the  Brltah  loan.—  Sapa. 


Tribute  to  the  Late  President  Roosevelt 
by  H«B.  James  M.  Mead,  of  New 
York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or   COLOSADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdau.  March  19  (leoislatire  dap  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  la.*;!  night  at  Syracuse.  N.  Y.. 
our  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  IMr.  MeabI  delivered  a  very 
able  addrt's>.  Tlie  occasion  was  a  Jack- 
.son  Day  dinner,  under  the  aui>pices  of  the 
Onondaga  County  Democratic  Commitr 
tee.  with  the  principal  feature  commem- 
oration of  a  very  great  American.  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  our  late  beloved 
President.  The  Senator  from  New  York 
paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  President 
Roosevelt  "s  memory.  In  my  humble 
opinion  the  addre.ss  merits  a  permanent 
place  in  the  Concrbssional  Record,  and 
I  therefore  a«ik  permi.ssion  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

srarH    Dsuvncs    bt    hon     jamu    m     mkao. 
rNrrss  STsns  sxmatob  nu>M  ntw  ToaK.  at 

TRS  JACKSON  DAT  DtNNKa  HEX.O  Ut  THX  ONAll- 
OACA  HOTSL  ST  STaACt.*;!,  N  T  .  OM  MOHDAT. 
MABCH    IS.    1»4S 

Mr.  Chairman,  honored  distinguished 
giMsu.  fellow  Democrats,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. I  ccmmend  you  for  the  splendid  turn- 
out honoring  the  memory  of  our  late  belmtd 
President 

It  Is  now  almost  a  year  since  our  great 
leader  pasned  on  It  has  bettx  an  eventful 
year,  one  which  haa  ss«n  this  Nstlon  emerge 
from  the  black  eloMds  of  war  into  the  sun- 
shine of  peace.  But  It  also  has  been  a  year 
which  has  broufht  lU  fldl  isaswtii  of  prob- 
lems, some  the  Inevitable  result  of  the  ter- 
rible strtiggle  throtigh  which  we  have  Jtist 
p«)«ed.  flome  brought  on  by  selfish  and  short- 
sighted men 

During  these  past  months,  we  have  griev- 
ously misssd  ths  wisdom,  the  foresight  and 
the  tnaptrad  laadcrahip  of  Pranklin  D 
noosevelt.  With  his  death,  business  lost  a 
wise  counsellor,  agriculture  a  gentilne  bene- 
factor, labor  a  staunch  champion,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  a  great  leader,  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  devoted  servant  and 
mend. 

But  Pranklin  Roosevelt  has  not  really  left 
OS.  His  decda  remain:  the  record  of  his 
prsesncc  Is  written  large  on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. The  sUtute  books  of  thi^  state  and 
thia  Nation  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
great  heart  and  his  farsighted  wisdom.  Col- 
Isctlve  bargainli^,  social  sectirlty,  unemploy- 
■MDt  Insvrance — these  are  among  the  con- 
cepts, vital  to  the  welfare  of  us  all,  which 
will  forever  be  associated  with  hla  name. 

Today,  we  arc  fortunate  m  having  as  our 
standard  bearer  a  true  disciple  and  faithful 


.idvocatc  of  the  Ideals  to  which  Pranklin 
Roosevelt  dedicated  his  life.  President  H*rry 
S  Truman  He  hss  pledged  his  s\:pport  to 
the  principles  for  which  his  predecesfior  stood 
and.  against  the  bitter  opposition  of  sein»h 
and  thoughtless  men.  has  been  carrying  for- 
ward the  bright  torch  of  literalism. 

In  bis  message  to  the  Congress  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  1945.  President  Truman  presented  a 
comprehensive  and  constructive  program  to 
the  American  people.  Later,  on  January  4. 
194«.  he  expanded  on  this  profrram  in  a  Nn- 
tlon-wlde  radio  address.  The  President's 
l)rogram  envisages  the  great  possibilities  thst 
he  ahead  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  if  It  la  carried  into  effect  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 

President  Truman  s  program  Is  one  dc- 
fl.^ned  to  make  America  strong  and  prosper- 
ous. It  Is  a  program  which  j,rovlde8  direc- 
tion and  leadership  for  the  aaalnment 
of  lull  employment,  increased  prcduc'ton. 
high  ourchaslng  power,  and  decent  waee 
levels  for  all.  It  Is  a  program  that  provides 
for  broader  social  security,  for  Improved  pub- 
lic service  In  the  field  of  health  and  educa- 
tion, for  crop  insurance  and  agricultural  bet- 
terment, for  the  protection  of  small  business 
and  all  others  endangered  by  the  deatrvctlve 
effects  of  monopoly  It  Is  a  progressive,  dy- 
namic, forward -looklnt;  program  It  Is  a 
program  Whose  enactment  Into  law  will 
launch  this  Nation  on  an  era  of  contlrutng 
proeperity  never  before  equalled  in  all  bia- 
tory. 

To  take  care  of  workers  temporarily  unem- 
ployed during  the  reconversion  period,  we 
have  the  unemployment  compenfation  bill. 
The  President  has  asked  the  Congres"  Imme- 
diately to  supplement  State  unemployment 
Insurance  by  extending  lu  benefits  to  em- 
ployees of  small  businesses  and  small  Indus- 
trial cstablishment.«:  to  the  ofllccrs  and  men 
of  our  gallant  merchaint  mariue.  to  Federal 
Oovernment  employees,  and  to  other  groups 
not  now  covered.  The  President  has  also 
asked  the  Congress  to  extend  the  period  snd 
raise  the  standard  of  present  unemployment 
benefits,  so  that  every  eligible  worker  would 
be  entitled  to  36  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefit  In  any  one  year,  at  a  rate  of  not  less 
than  t25  per  week. 

As  far  back  as  September  20.  1945.  a  bill 
putting  these  very  recomrnendatUr.s  into 
effect  passed  the  Senate.  It  has  been  pend- 
ing before  the  House  Committee  en  Ways 
and  Ueana  ever  aince.  A  petition  to  dis- 
charge the  committee,  which  in  my  opinion 
has  been  loiding  the  bill  far  too  long,  is 
now  being  circulated  How  can  anyone  doubt 
the  urgent  need  for  such  legislation  to  tide 
us  over  the  reconversion  period'  How  cr.n 
anyone  be  so  callous  as  to  deny  this  asaist- 
ance  to  our  workers,  who  labored  so  mightily 
in  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations,  when 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  <hey  arei  un- 
able to  secure  gainful  employment?       I 

The  Preaident's  program  also  deals  Iwlth 
minimum  wages  Because  of  the  pitifully 
inadequate  minimum  wages  provided  for  un- 
der exuting  law.  President  Truman  has  asked 
the  Congress  for  a  substantial  increase Tto  a 
level  which  would  eliminate  substandards  of 
living  and  assure  the  maintenance  of  the 
health,  the  eOclency.  and  the  general  ^rll- 
belng  of  all  workers.  A  bill  putting  these 
recommendations  Into  effect  has  been  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Bducatlon  and  Labor  and  Is  now  oil  the 
Senate  Calendar  awaiting  a  vote. 

While  the  war  was  In  progress,  a  Fair  Bm- 
ployment  Practices  Committee  was  set  ttp  to 
protect  minority  groups  against  dlscrloilns- 
tlon  In  employment  based  upon  race,  religion, 
and  color.  Now.  President  Trtnnan  has  ipked 
the  Congress  to  place  this  committee  on  a 
permanent  basis.  But  as  you  all  know,  the 
legislation  was  frtistrated  by  a  filibuster  To 
my  mind  this  set-back  Is  only  temporary. 
Surely,  we  and  our  gallant  allies  have  fcoght 
too  hard  and  sacrificed  too  much  to  revert 
to  the  practices  of  our  vanquished  encnars. 
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There  Is  no  room  in  this  Nation,  Indeed, 
there  Is  no  room  In  the  entire  world,  for 
prejudice,  whether  It  be  based  on  race,  color, 
religion,  or  economic  position. 

Our  own  Senator  Wagnek  is  sponsoring  a 
bill  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  benefits  un- 
der the  present  Social  Security  Act.  It  gives 
assurance  to  all  our  people  of  a  secure  and 
tranquil  old  age,  free  from  the  constant  nag- 
ging fear  of  poverty — surely  this  Is  an  ob- 
jective worthy  of  the  hlg^.st  American  Ideals 
and  our  best  eflorts. 

Finally,  theie  is  the  problem  of  full  em- 
ployment. The  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  as  a  national  policy  that 
every  American  citizen  ab!e  and  willing  to 
work  hss  a  right  to  work;  that  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  Oovernment  to  use  Its  own  resources 
to  provide  the  Jobs  If  all  other  methods 
should  fall  to  prevent  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment. He  asked  that  such  full-employment 
legislation  be  .speedily  enacted  to  provide 
these  vital  assurances.  The  Full  Employ- 
ment Act,  marking  substantial  progress  to- 
ward that  goal,  was  signed  by  the  President 
on  February  29.  1»46. 

These  measures  to  which  I  have  referred 
relate  only  to  a  part  of  the  21-i>oint  program 
which  President  Truman  has  presented  to  the 
Congre-ss  and  to  the  country  for  approval. 
The  President's  program  embraces  America's 
foreign  policy  as  well  as  its  domestic  policy: 
Its  domestic  program  Includes  programs  for 
agriculture,  for  business  as  well  as  for  labor. 
I  have  discussed  only  those  portions  of  the 
program  which  apply  directly  to  the  welfare 
of  our  wage  earners.  Unemployment  com- 
pensation, minimum  wages,  fair  employment 
practices,  social  security,  full  employment. 
A  veritable  charter  of  economic  rights  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  America. 

This  is  a  Democratic  charter,  the  charter 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  charter  of 
President  Truman:  but  It  also  is  much  more. 
It  Is  the  charter  of  progressive  and  forward 
looking  men  and  women.  It  Is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  any  who  would  not  subscribe  to 
lU  principles  in  this  enlightened  age. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  persons  do 
exist.  They  are  the  polltlcos  who  are  wooing 
the  people  with  the  siren  song  of  '"back  to 
normalcy."  They  are  the  economic  primi- 
tives who  would  have  us  go  back  to  the  cor- 
rupt days  of  Harding,  the  do-nothing  days 
of  Coolidge.  the  tragic  days  of  Hoover.  Some 
of  these  men  are  only  thoughtless.  Dazzled 
by  the  mirage  of  Immediate  profits,  they 
would  again  lead  us  blindly  to  our  doom. 
Others,  and  these  are  more  dangerous,  are 
deliberately  attempting  to  sabotage  all  for- 
ward-looking and  progressive  legislation. 
These  are  the  greedy  fishers  in  troubled  wa- 
ters, who  hope,  to  gain  a  few  undeserved 
advantages  for  themselves.  These  are  the 
short-sighted  spokesmen  of  privilege,  who  see 
In  economic  chaos  an  opportunity  to  gnaw 
at  and  destroy  the  rights  of  labor,  or.  as 
they  cynically  boast,  "to  -put  labor  in  Its 
place." 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  these  spokes- 
men are  powerless.  I  wish  I  could  say  that 
they  constitute  no  threat  to  the  program  of 
the  Democratic  Party.  Unfortunately,  such 
Is  not  the  case.  Many  essential  parts  of 
President  Truman's  ai-polnt  program  are  be- 
ing blocked  by  a  powerful  lobby.  In  com- 
mittees and  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  the 
Republicans,  aided  by  a  few  reactionary 
members  of  our  own  party,  are  fighting  tooth 
and  nail  to  prevent  the  passage  of  President 
Truman's  liberal  legislation. 

The  Reptibllcau  Party,  like  lU  famous  sym- 
bol, the  elephant,  never  forgets.  But  un- 
like that  worthy  animal.  It  never  learns  any- 
thing new,  esf>eclally  when  It  wotild  benefit 
the  worker,  the  farmer,  or  the  small  btisiness- 
man.  Even  when  a  man  of  vision  arises  in 
Ito  own  ranks  and  points  out  the  error  of  Its 
ways,  the  reactionary  party  leadership  turns 
a  deaf  ear. 

The  Republicans  have  no  program  of  their 
own   to   offer.     They   are   unable   to  present 


any  constructive  contribution.  Tliey  have 
descended  to  a  campaign  of  smearing,  snip- 
ing, and  obstructing.  They  load  their  little 
popguns  with  charges  of  •communism."  of 
"labor  domination."  of  "waste  rf  public 
funds,"  and  shoot  them  off  In  reckless  dis- 
regard of  the  facts.  Senator  Taft.  the  leader 
of  the  Republican  Steering  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  has  charged  that  the  Idea  of  full 
employment  is  taken  directly  out  of  the 
Soviet  constitution.  Well,  it  certaitily  wasn't 
taken  from  the  Hoover  platform.  A  decade 
ago  that  omission  alone  was  enough  to  lead 
the  Republicans  to  attack  any  forward- 
looking  measure  as  communistic.  That's 
how  they  originally  tried  to  defeat  the  social- 
security  legislation,  and  measure  after  meas- 
ure in  the  New  Deal  program.  A'ter  these 
reforms  were  accomplished  the  GOP  em- 
braced them  as  their  own.  They  are  for 
reforms  where  they  become  populiir. 

The  American  people  with  good  common 
sense  have  not  been  taken  In  by  these  pro- 
fessional "viewers  with  alarm."  or  by  their 
fellow  popgun  artists.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  known  that  these  measures  would 
serve  their  best  Interests,  and  In  due  course 
they  became  a  permanent  part  of  the  law  in 
the  land.  The  American  people  have  chosen 
brave,  courageous  deeds  and  legi;;lation  In 
preference  to  popgun  propaganda. 

Yes.  under  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  we  have  come  a  long  way  on  the 
path  to  permanent  prosperity  for  all:  but 
let's  face  it — there  is  still  a  long  way  to  go. 
In  this  battle  to  achieve  fundamental  human 
rights  there  can  be  no  standing  s.ill.  It  is 
not  possible  to  say,  "AH  right,  we've  done 
pretty  well.  Let's  take  It  easy  for  awhile." 
That  way  lies  complacency:  and  complacency 
leads  In  ttirn  to  inevitable  stagn:jtion  and 
decay.  No,  that  was  not  the  way  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt;  that  Is  not  the  way  of  Presi- 
dent Truman;  it  is  not  the  way  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  long  as  we  have  a  single 
underpaid,  undernourished,  or  underclothed 
American.  Rather  we  shall  push  ahead,  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that  our  fight  Is  the 
good  fight,  the  fight  fully  to  achieve  the 
great  charter  of  economic  rights  which 
President  Truman  so  clearly  stated  In  his 
message  to  Congress.  We  may  suffer  tempo- 
rary set-backs,  even  partial  defeats.;  but  the 
American  people  are  with  us;  they  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  their  confidence  In  us; 
and  with  their  support  we  will  carry  on  to 
full  and  ultimate  victory  in  the  trudition  of 
our  late  beloved  leader.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Proposed  Reorgaaization  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  three  editorials 
in  endorsement  of  the  proposal  for  the 
reorganization  of  Congress  submitted  re- 
cently on  behalf  of  his  committee  by  the 
able  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  La  Follette]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Mobile  (Ala. I  Register  cf  March  5, 
19461 

REORGANIZATION   PLAN   FOR  CONGRESS 

The  reorganization  plan  recommended  for 
Congress  yesterday  by  its  streamlining  com- 


mittee, which  began  work  about  a  year  aco, 
contains  37  specific  points. 

Some  of  these  proposals  undoubtedly  will 
be  popular  on  Capitol  Hill.  It  is  suggested. 
for  Instance,  that  Members  of  Congress,  now 
paid  $10,000  a  year,  should  receive  $15,000.  an 
Increase  of  $5,000.  There  Is  much  feeling 
even  outside  Congress  that  salaries  of  the 
Nation's  lawmakers  are  too  low. 

Still  other  recommendations,  such  as  the 
Idea  of  providing  an  (8.000-a-year  adminis- 
trative assistant  for  each  Member  to  handle 
office  routine,  may  be  expected  to  find  favor 
among  many  lawmakers,  all  of  whom  spend 
much  time  on  nonleglslative  matters. 

But  one  recommendation,  at  least,  is  going 
to  fall  far  short  of  unanimous  enthusiasm. 
Others  may  encounter  similar  experience,  but 
this  one  in  particular— that  of  eliminating 
more  than  half  of  the  congressional  standing 
committees — Is  in  for  quite  a  bit  of  coolness. 

The  streamlining  committee  would  reduce 
the  Senate  committees  from  33  to  18  and  the 
House  committees  from  48  to  18.  It  suggested 
that  each  Senator  should  hold  membership 
on  no  more  than  two  committees  and  that 
each  Representative  should  be  limited  to 
one  major  committee  assignment. 

The  report  nam^d  the  present  committee 
system  as  the  No.  1  problem  in  attempting  to 
reorganize  Congress.  The  system  as  now 
existing  was  Tteld  to  be  obsolete  and  over- 
lapping. In  the  Senate,  especially,  the  com- 
mittee load  is  heavy.  Some  Members  serve 
on  as  many  as  10  standing  and  special  com- 
mittees. The  situation  In  the  House  does  not 
equal  that,  but  some  Members  of  that  branch 
serve  on  as  many  as  a  half  dozen  committees. 

But  when  It  comes  to  doing  away  with  11 
Senate  committees  and  30  House  committees, 
opposition  can  be  expected  from  some  of 
those  who  hold  or  have  ambitions  to  hold 
committee  chairmanships. 


[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  of  March  10, 
1946] 

A  PROMISING  BEGINNING 

"A  ne?w  political  order  has  arisen  which 
constitutes  a  basic  change  In  the  Federal  de- 
sign. •  •  •  The  time  Is  ripe  for  Congress 
to  reconsider  its  role  In  the  American  scheme 
of  government  and  to  modernize  its  organi- 
zation and  procedures." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  hostile  critic 
or  an  Iconoclastic  outsider.  They  are  the  con- 
clusion of  a  Joint  committee  of  the  Congress 
Itself  which  has  Just  discharged  the  duty 
assigned  to  it  by  resolution  of  the  body.  This 
committee  was  headed  by  the  veteran  Wis- 
consin Progressive,  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
Follette.  Jr.,  and  the  young  Oklahoman, 
Representative  Mike  Monronet.  Among  the 
members  were  two  Georgians,  Senator  Rich- 
ard B.  RtrssELL  and  Representative  E.  E.  Cox. 
Among  the  recommendations  made  after  a 
year's  study  are  these: 

That  the  Senate's  33  standing  committees 
be  consolidated  Into  16,  the  House's  48  to  18, 
and  that  Congress  cease  creating  special  in- 
vestigating committees. 

That  the  reconstituted  committees  be 
staffed  with  specialists  and  experts,  and  that 
Members'  offices  be  provided  with  such  as- 
sistants. 

That  majority  and  minority  policy  com- 
mittees be  formed  in  both  branches  to  formu- 
late the  over-all  legislative  policies  of  the 
two  parties. 

That  Congress  be  relieved  of  much  of  the 
Members'  work  load  by  giving  self-rule  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  by  shifting  from 
Congress  to  the  Federal  cotirts  and  the  Court 
of  Claims  the  settlement  of  the  Innumerable 
private  claims  filed  against  the  Government 
every  year. 

That  the  pay  of  Members  be  raised  to 
$15,000  a  year  and  that  they  be  given  retire- 
ment benefits 

Also  proposed  was  an  Intricate  program  for 
the   formulation   of    the   annual    budget,    a 
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(PrUn  the  litami  (Pla  )  Herald  of  March  11. 
1»4«| 

MOf    TTT    TO    COKOaraS    TO    STKKAULINK     ITSXtr 

lecause  U  directly  affects  the  strijcture 
anq  the  procedure  of  Conpresa.  the  report 
Uted  last  week  by  the  Joint  Committee 
tbe  Organisation  of  Congress  constitutes 
of  the  most  Important  documents  to  be 
nted  to  the  national  legislature  since  It 
first  established 
4«iat4>r  Roanr  M.  La  FoLLrm:,  Jr .  of 
•  chairman,  and  Representative 
A.  t  MiKK  MoNRONET.  Of  Oklahoma,  was  vice 
chi  irraan  of  the  committee  The  group  held 
Wbllc  hearing!*  and  4  executive  sessions 
March  13  and  Jtine  29.  1945.  The 
Imony  of  102  witnesses  was  taken,  45  of 
wbt>m  were  Members  of  Congress.  A  mass 
written  statements  was  presented  the 
ttee. 

report  makes  this  Introductory  note: 
review  of  all  the  testimony  received  re- 
a  wide  area  of  agreement  among  the 
wltfaaaaes  with  respect  both  to  the  conditions 
thi  t  handicap  Congress  In  the  efficient  pcr- 
forfnance  of  Its  proper  functions  and  as  to 
y  appropriate  remedies  for  these  defects, 
fvaluatlng  the  .^xiggenions,  we  have  been 
gufled  by  what  Justice  Holmes  called  'the 
necessities  of  the  time.'  To  all  these 
we  have  applied  the  simple  test: 
they  strengthen  Congress  and  enable  It 
io  a  better  Job?  " 

whole  tenor  of  the  report,  together 
its  detailed  recommendations,  attests  to 
clarity  of  Judgment,  the  measured  study, 
the  practicability  of  the  'felt  necessi- 
'  that  characterize  it. 
Mt  least  insofar  a^  It  points  to  the  causes 
he  anaii-hke  pace  with  which  Capitol  Hiil 
frequently  moves,  the  report  la  the  au- 
to   the    much -heard    and    oft -repeated 
quAstlon:     'What's    the    matter    with    Con- 
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T  he    committee    promptly    named    at    the 
t  the  dominant  weakness  in  the  con- 
grekalonai  set-up: 

*  Tour  committee  beUevea  that  no  ade- 
qoi  t«  improvement  In  the  organization  of 
On  crass  can  be  uud;  taken  or  eflectMl  vn- 
lesi  Congress  first  reorganizes  lu  ptVMnt 
oba  jlete  and  overlapping  committee  struc- 
This  Is  the  first  and  most  lmport«u:t 
of  whether  Congress  is  willing  to 
■tK  ngthen  Itself  and  Its  organization  to 
7  the  tremendous  work  load  that  preaent- 
governmental  problems  place  upon  It." 
framers  of  the  report  in  so  many 
told  Congress  that  no  organization  re- 
mould l)e  worthy  the  name  that  failed 
Id  the  Legi&iatiire  of  Its  eraaltlng  com- 
machlnery. 
Oipital  HUI.  doubUaaa.  will  take  the  rest 
ot  tpe  report  more  or  less  in  stride.  Toward 
of  It.  Members  will  smack  their  lips  In 
t.  As  to  committee  changw.  that's 
else. 
Congressmen  wUl  relish  the  proposed  in- 
-  in  their  pay  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a 
They'll  like  an  administrative  execu- 
In  each  Member's  office  at  the  tltdy 
rndlum  of  $8  000  a  year.  They  will  greet 
approval  a  -stenographic  pool"  to  help 
Members  swamped  with  mail.  They  will 
too,  the  proposed  bigger  and 
better  staffs  for  committees. 
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But  reforms  safiMtod  la  itoa  raport  that 
rut  in  congreeaMoal  paraooal  power  and  in* 
Ilucnce  may  prove  to  be  stumbling  blocks  to 
effective  orfanlzstloa. 

Members  are  not  going  to  like  tbe  recom- 
mendaUou  reducing  the  number  of  com- 
mlttCM  from  S3  to  16  In  the  Senate  and 
from  48  to  18  In  the  House  and  an  end  to 
special  Investigating  committees.  That  is 
socking  members  where  it  hurts.  Unfortu- 
nately many  will  think  about  their  personal 
loss  rather  than  In  terms  of  the  committee's 
test.  "Will  it  strengtiien  Congrea*  and  en- 
abU  It  to  do  a  better  Job?  " 

A  committee  chairman  wields  considerable 
influence,  not  only  over  legislation  but  alao 
in  the  e.xecutive  branch  of  Government. 
What  head  of  an  executive  agency  would 
have  the  temerity  to  say  "No  "  to  lavors  asked 
by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which  will 
pass  on  legislation  sought  by  that  agency? 

Moreover,  each  committee  has  a  large 
clerical  staff.  In  the  nature  of  things  that 
staff  perf(jrms  work  for  the  chairman  out- 
side of  hia  committee  duties.  Then.  too.  the 
voters  back  home  are  impressed  when  their 
Senator  or  Representative  holds  down  a  com- 
mittee chairmanship  Although  there  are 
but  81  chairmen  of  standing  committees  In 
Congress,  there  are  163  other  Members,  or 
even  243.  who  see  a  chairmanship  not  far 
ahead  of  them  in  the  future — il  the  election 
gods  are  propitious  and  the  voters  kind,  for 
chairmanships  go  by  seniority. 

There  are  many  other  recommendations 
proposed  m  the  report  that  reveal  the  need 
for  rcforiBS  here  and  changes  there  to  speed 
up  congressional  work  and  efficiency. 

As  an  American  citizen.  Irequertly  dis- 
gusted at  the  dilatory  tactics  of  certain 
Ooogressmen.  you  will  be  interested  in  this 
comment  of  the  report: 

"A  hiRh  percentage  of  congreaalonal  time 
is  devoted  to  matters  of  purely  local  or  petty 
importance.  •  •  •  priv.Tie  claims  bills 
and  Inconsequential  legislation  dealing  with 
local  affairs  and  matters  only  slightly  related 
to  national  policy  take  an  excessive  amount 
of  congreaaicnal  time  from  consideration  of 
natloBal  affairs.  Because  of  lack  of  con- 
gressional time,  many  matters  of  policy 
nature  are  decided  by  executive  departments 
and  bureaus." 

Request  your  Senator  or  Representative  to 
send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  It  Is  a  lesson 
in  government.  Then  ask  yourself  how  are 
the  reforms  to  be  achieved. 

That's  up  to  Congress.  It  Is  not  going  to 
be  easy  for  the  peculator  to  abandon  the 
prinurose  path  which  has  been  so  long,  so 
pleasant,  and  so  fruitful. 


Rassia's  Claimc  aod  Plans 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  22  ileghlatitc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  OVERTON  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  JlEcoRD  an  editorial  entitled  "Rus- 
slas  Claims  and  Plans"  published  in  the 
Shrevcport  (La.)  Hmes  of  March  19. 
194«. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

atrSSIAS  CLAIMS  AND  PUU«S 

Spokesmen  for  the  Soviet  Government 
bavc  about  quit  trying  to  pretend  that  Rua- 


Pla  ha-o  no  intention  of  controlling,  directly 
or  indirectly,  vast  areas  never  before  consid- 
ered of  any  legitimate  int-rest  to  Riissia. 
The  contention  in  Moscow  now  is  a  smugly 
projected  inierence  that  Ui  grabbing  What- 
ever she  thinks  she  could  grab  Russia  sltnnly 
U  "doing  what  the  Americans  and  tbe  Brit- 
ish did  years  ago"  < 

It  might  be  mentioned  that.  U  Ruttla's 
coir  were  true,  there  still  would  be  the 

ver>  ant  point  that  World  Wars  1  and 

II  were  tought  with  the  idea  of  doing  away 
with  a  lot  of  things  that  were  done  decades 
cr  even  yean  ago.  stpeclally  unwarr«ntea 
and  unprovoked  aggression  by  the  strong 
against  the  weak.  But  the  real  point  is  that 
Russia's  contention  that  s^e  is  "doing  what 
tbe  Americans  and  Br"ish  dtd  years  ago ' 
simply  is  no  more  true  than  about  90  percent 
of  the  other  statements  coming  out  ci  Mos- 
cow these  days  concerning  international 
property  rights. 

No  one  could  question  that  the  British  Em- 
pire wa£  created  on  a  foundation  of  what 
today  would  be  called  imperialism.  But  no 
one  can  look  at  the  British  Empire  today 
with  open  eyes  and  fail  to  realize  that  those 
subjected  to  imperialism  in  the  past  are  far 
above  it,  or  rising  above  It  very  rapidly,  in  the 
present. 

The  British  Dominions  are  tied  by  blood 
and  Interests  to  Mother  England,  b-it  they 
do  pretty  well  what  they  vii.sh  guvernmen- 
tally  and  In  world  affairs.  England  today,  for 
example.  Is  an  economic  dependent  on  Can- 
ada, having  Juet  arranged  to  borrow  a  great 
many  hundredh  of  millions  of  dollar*  from 
that  Dominion.  Canada,  and  other  British 
Dominions.  nai.urally  side  quickly  with  Eng- 
land in  war,  but  special  laws  have  to  be 
passed  before  Canada,  fur  example,  can  aend 
fighting  forces  beyond  the  Canadian  border. 
And  Canada  determinates  all  of  her  own  eco- 
nomic affairs,  as  well  as  politxal  aflaln,  as 
was  very  clearly  ahown  during  the  war— and 
right  now,  too — by  Canada's  refusal  to  go 
to  the  same  extent  In  rationing  to  help  her 
motherland,  England,  as  the  United  States 
in  helping  the  nation  we  defeated  in  war 
to  ^ain  our  own  Independence. 

Eire  has  made  Itself  fully  Independent  md 
free  of  all  British  influence.  Ind:a  h;is  been 
oflered  dominion  status  and  could  have  it 
or  even  Indeijendence  in  time  If  the  In- 
dians— the  Moslems  and  the  Hindus — could 
agree  among  themselves.  The  great  problem 
of  India  is  far  more  Internal  than  external. 

As  for  the  United  States,  everything  worth 
while  that  we  have  acquired  In  the  way  of 
territory  since  the  Revolution  came  through 
negotiation  with  other  nations — extension  to 
the  Mlasissippi.  the  vast  Louisiana  Purchase, 
the  Florldas.  the  Oregon  country.  Texas, 
California,  and  other  territory  In  the  West 
did  come  as  part  of  the  ending  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  but  Mexico's  authority  over  these 
areas  long  before  had  disintegrated  and  an- 
nexation was  by  full  consent  of  those  con- 
cerned. We  took  the  Philippines  from  Spain, 
but  Spain  was  the  aggressor  in  starting  the 
war  and  our  whole  period  of  authority  over 
the  Philippines  has  been  one  of  turning  them 
to  full  Independence,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  Puerto  Rico.  They  were  not 
Integral  parU  of  another  nation,  as  are  the 
parts  of  Iran.  Turkey,  and  China,  which 
Russia  Is  attempting  to  grab. 

The  whole  difference  Is  that  the  United 
States  expanded  without  violating  the  rights 
of  any  other  nation,  whereas  Russia  seeks 
territorial  expansion  to  great  extent  throush 
deliberate,  uncalled-for  aggression— the  vio- 
lation by  force,  or  threat  of  force,  of  the 
righu  of  nations  innocent  cf  wrone  to 
Russia 

rverjone  can  understand  Ruaala's  desire 
for  security,  her  desire  to  make  it  Impossible 
for  another  aggressor  to  ravish  her  lands  and 
paople  as  Germany  did  All  nations  want 
•ueh  security.  But  where  is  the  tmrder  line 
between  Justified  securiyr  and  unjustified  ag- 
gression?   Here,  for  example,  is  what  Russia 
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already  has  acquired,  or  taken  In  the  name  Committee    on    Foreign    Relations,    on  Imposition  of  inordinate  tax  burdens  wlth- 

of  security  during  or  since  World  War  U:  February  28,  1946  out  corresponding  benefits. 

^JT?     o      ,  *.             There  being  no  objecUon,  the  sUte-  kP'^I"'""  °S  traffic  froin  railroads,  steam- 
Miles        Population  monf  woe  n.-Ho^<^  ♦     k         V  *     ,  .      .w  '^^'P  lines,  and  inland  waterways. 
Lithuania 24,058          3.029.000  "^'^^  "^^  O'^^^'^^  ^  ^  Pointed  in  the  ,  Permanent  detrimenUl  effect  upon  bank- 
Latvia 20.056           1.950,000  RECORD,  as  1 0110 ws:  ing.  industry,  employment,  and  purchasing 

Estonia 18,353           1,120.000  Statement     by     CoiNZLnrs    H.     Callachan  power. 

Eastern  Poland 62,290        10,150.000          Extcutivx  Vice  PaxsmENT,  the  INiARiTiMK  Impairments  of  property  and  rental  values 

Bessarabia    and    Bu-                                                     Association  of  the  Port  or  New  York   in  resulting  in  diminution  of  tax  returns  to  the 

kovlnla 19,360           3.748,000           OpposmoN  to  the  St    Lawrenci   Seaway  Federal  Government,  States,  and  cities. 

Moldavia 13.124           2.200.000           Project  (S  J  Re.«!   104)  Betore  a  Sitbcom-  Dangers  of  navigating  the  proposed  water- 

Carpatho-Ukralne....      4.922              800,000           MrnrE  or  the  Senate  Committee  on  For-  ^^'^■ 

East  Prussia... 3,500               400,000            eign  Relations,  February  26    194(i  Cost  underestimated. 

Karelo-Finland 16,173               470,000           »,„ „.    .^         ,.       „   ^  ,,'     ..           .  Will    Increase   unemployment,    affecting   a 

Petsamo.  Finland....      4, 087                  4  000  ,>,^^  °*°i!  "  Cornelius  H.  Callaghan.    I  am  vast  army  of  railroad  employees,  miners,  sea- 

Tanna  Tuva.  Central  Ic  «!''^."       /?^  president  of  the  Maritime  men,  longshoremen,  and  labor  In  many  in- 

Asia.... 64.000                65.000  Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  organ-  dustrles. 

Southern  Sakhalin..      14, 075              415. 000           f   "  ^^^1  impair  the  fulfillment  of  the  policy  of 

Kurlle   Islands .3.949                   4,500           Embraced  within  the  membership  of  1,350  Congress    to    foster    the    development    and 

'  persons  are  the  steamship  lines,  coastwise.  maintenance  of  a  merchant  marine  for  the 

Total 273,947        24  355  500  intercoastal,  and  foreign;  steamship  owners;  transportation  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 

Pprbane  a  cnr>f\  oronirrin^t    frrsrr.  tho  D„o  ^geuts  aud  operators;    Oil  and  tanlcer  com-  States  on  essential  trade  routes. 

sifnTd?^  c'ouTbe^m^dTS'jiTtUy  mUTf  Ss'portr^'^^rbiudU^^^^^crnf "'°'  ™  "^"  ^  '  ^°'"«'''  ^^ >* 

the    above.      But    Russia    has    not    stopped  ^^SS^^^l^),^^^^^^L^^f  - '*?  ^    T  ^h"*  '^^^  ^^  """«  Justification  for  this 

there.    She  also  has  obtained  naval  bases  in  freS^forwfr^^^  J^h^^^^^^  proposed    facility    that    would   only   provide 

Finland,  and  in  China   (Port  Arthur),  and  hoi^s  «nd  tpr'*,!?„^"^  ,^"'^^                      ^"V  transportation  facilities  for  about  7  months 

has  acquired  Joint  ownership  of  the  Man-  ^.°"  kfn?.^^'™^^^^^^     1^  ^^'    I2f  "^^'u^'''*  °'  *  y^*'-     The   crucial  factor  in  the  con- 

churlan  railroad,  and  used  that  ownership  to  ll^J^^VJl^^^^^    Also  include  are  ship-  slderation  of  the  navigation  feature  of  the 

take  and  transport  huge  quantities  of  sup-  ?.,  ,%  ^'^t"^!t8  in  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic.  proposed   St.   Lawrence  development   Is   the 

plies,  industrial  and  otherwise,  from  Uan-  zt^l  f"  1      T^  *^°f*  v   P'"°^'''l'"g  employ-  time  that  safe  navigation  is  permitted.     If 

churla.  °l*"'  *°  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  the  waterway  were  available  for  12  months 

The  Soviet  already  has   acquired,   as  the  "foat  and  ashore    not  only  in  the  port  of  operation,  the  same  as  the  Panama,  Suez. 

New  York  Times  points  out,  territory  equal  o,^*'        *    "'  *°  *"  °^"*''  ^^^^  °^  "^*  United  and  other  canals,  it  would  present  a  different 

to  a  great  portion  of  the  entire  eastern  United  ^^^J^^^.  picture. 

States,  'i'et  she  seeks  more— a  zone  in  north  ^^  president  of  my  own  companies,  I  char-  No  prudent  shipowner  will  violate  the  time 
Afr'?a  that  will  be  convenient  to  the  Atlantic  tered  and  handled  many  ships  in  world  trades  of  trading  In  North  American  waters  con- 
area  Jumplng-ofT  places  for  South  America  and  operated  Shipping  Board  vessels.  I  main-  trary  to  the  restrictions  In  charter  parties  or 
and  North  America  across  that  ocean  while  t^'ned  an  agency  at  Norfolk  and  handled  at  insurance  policies.  The  produce  form  of 
already  being  within  3  or  4  miles  of  Alaska  ^^^^  P*""*  "^^ny  hundreds  of  ships  for  Ship-  time  charter  definitely  stipulated  that  trad- 
from  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  She  seeks  ^^"^  Board  operators  and  other  Interests.  Ing  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  between  Oc- 
dominating  Influence  or  actual  territory  con-  ^^  president  of  the  Erie  Basin  Breakwater  tober  31  and  May  15  Is  eitcluded. 
.  trol.  at  the  western  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Lumber  Terminal,  handled  many  ships  dis-  Norwegian  hull  policies  stipulated  that 
and  at  the  eastern  end.  In  the  Dardanelles  charging  from  Puget  Sound  and  British  Co-  vessels  must  not  pass  Cape  Rosier.  Gaspe 
area  and  elsewhere.  lumbla.    Also  represented  an  Intercoastal  line  Peninsula  (the  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 

All  of  this  has  come  after  a  war  fought  by  ^°^   many    years,    operating    between    North  Lawrence)  later  than  November  25,  aud  must 

Russia  as  well  as  by  Great  Britain  and  the  Atlantic  ports  and   the  Pacific  coast.     Was  leave  Quebec  November  30,     If  vessels  leave 

United  States   under  a   banner  of   "no   ag-  agent  and  cable  and  chartering  broker  for  after  these  dates,  they  are  subject  to  an  In- 

grandizement  territorial  or  otherwise  "    And  foreign  steamshipowners  and  handled  ships  definite   extra   insurance   premium.    Vessels 

the  more  Russia  takes  or  Is  granted,  the  more  *°  ^"  P^''^^  of  the  world.  may  not  enter  earlier  than  April  25. 

she  seeks                                                                               I   have   been   a   member   of   the   siarltlme  Under     the    North     American     agreement 

Of  course.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  have  Exchange  for  more  thftn  46"  years,  serving  as  (British  American  Institute  warranties),  the 
real  and  lasting  peace  with  Russia,  to  put  vice  president  find  director  and  chairman  of  summer  season  for  insurance  on  hulls  dates 
an  end  to  all  disagreements,  misunderstand-  ?l-"y  of  its  important  committees,  Including  ^^om  May  15  to  November  15  and  the  winter 
ings.  et  cetera.  All  that  is  necessarv  is  for  rivers,  harbor,  and  piers  committee  and  as  season  from  November  16  to  May  14.  Dur- 
Great  Britain  and  the  Unit?^  states 'to  sur-  pre.sldeni  of  the  bureau  for  the  suppression  Ing  the  latter  period  the  Insurance  rate  on 
render,  physically  f-.u  in  toto  the  people  as  of  theft  and  pilferage.  Was  agent  and  char-  hulls  is  twice  as  high  as  In  the  summer  sea- 
well  as  tbi  land,  to  Russia '  as  conquered  ^ered  many  ships  with  grain  from  Montreal  son^  During  the  month  of  March,  as  many 
CCintrles  -niat  deflnltelv  would  orevent  to  the  Continent  and  Mediterranean.  I  ter-  as  five  ice  breakers  are  employed  in  the  St. 
World  War  III.  and  after  such  suVrender  mlnated  my  business  career  In  1933.  taking  Lawrence  breaking  Ice  which  drifts  down  to 
Russia  would  have  little  trouble  with  South  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Maritime  Asso-  ^%^"^  °^f,^,il^'[,7"^f-  J"  ^" ''f''  '°""'* 
America,  the  British  dominions,  and  .-^uch  elation  as  manager  and  In  May  1945  was  ap-  *'i,^^^**„'!»^f„^il^"''8  ^f^J, ,^*»  ^  "  ^^'^- 
areas.  She'd  Just  send  the  United  States  pointed  executive  vice  president  which  posl-  France  and  danger  to  navigation. 
Navy  and  air  forces  and  the  British  land  tlon  I  now  hold.  dancer  of  navigation  or  the  canalized 
forces  Into  action  to  grab  the  rest  of  the  _  the  st.  lawrence  project  sicction 
world  for  her,  while  Stalin  et  al.  sat  com-  ^he  canalization  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  Attached  to  this  statement  (for  the  record) 
lortably  at  home  sipping  vodka,  ^^^  y^^^^  ^^jiy  discussed  before  the  American  are  extracts  from  a  report  to  the  Montreal 
^__«._^^  people  for  the  past  decade.    The  overwhelm-  Board  of  Trade   by  eminent   engineers  de- 

ing  mass  of  testimony  and  facts  presented  scribing  the  dangerous  character  of  certain 

_,      _     ,                   _                      .  in  opposition   to  this  project   In    1934   and  places    in    the    proposed   canal    that    would 

I  he  ol.  Lawrence  Seaway  Project  asaln  in  1941  clearly  showed  the  injury  that  make  navigation  extremely  hazardous  with 

would  be  Inflicted  on  labor  and  the  trans-  crews  (even  with  a  pilot  aboard)   of  ocean- 

F-VTFNmnN  np  RFMARK-e:  portation  systems  of  the  United  States,  and  going  steamers  who   are  not  familiar  with 

ii,A    ciNaiuiN  Ui-    KtMAKiUa  ^^  destruction  of  property  value  In  the  great  prevailing  conditions. 

°'  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  and  the  the  sate  maxibtdm  draft  a  vessel  should  drai«^ 

HON    JAMES  M    MEAD  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  to  navigate  the  canalized  sections 

nvii.  jniTiLJ  ITI,  incrtU                          ^^^^   project    which   holds    such    harmful  „  ^      ^          .    ..«  .     .v.  .     r,  .  _^ 

of  new  YORK  possibility  to  the  greater  part  of  the  United  ,.^J°T^''"w.  ^^"^    testified    that    United 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  States   and   which    Is   of   doubtful    value   to  ^^.f ^|,J^  ^^  Slit^'ThePo?*  Warden 

„  .^         ..       .„„,.,  those  States  advocating  the  measure,  is  not  cnannei,  drawing  25  feet.     The  Port  Warden 

Friday,  March  22  (legislative  day  of  an  improvement  that  would  be  helpful  to  regulations  In  Montreal  for  ocean-going  ships 

Tuesday.  March  5),  1946  the  country  at  large,     I  shall  discuss  the  ^f^""^'^ J^i^llS^^^'^''^''  °}  ^  ^^1,^  i"^,^*"  ^""^ 

*»        11*17  A T^      »*        T>        ,.      f      T       .1,  transportation  and  navigation   features  and  ^^'Pf«  °'  ^'^  !.°"^'*f!^  *!'8^^i  M^M^"^ 

Mr.     MEAD.     Mr.     President.     I     ask  ^^^  demoralizing  effect  on  shipping  and  com-  0500  tons  dead  weight;  3  feet  6  inches  for 

unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed   in  merce  and  the  economical  life  of  our  country.  ^2,000    tons    dead  weight.    Our  Liberty  and 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement                 ,^„,  ,^^,t^  „.  ^^  ™»x«,«,»v  victory  ships,  loaded  drafts,  are  27  feet  9Va 

made  by  Cornelius  H   Callaehan   execu-                          futility  of  the  waterway  mches  and  28  feet  334  inches,  respectively. 

HvP  viPo  ,^roe^Hil!l^,7tho^^^^^^^                              A  summary  of  the  more  economic  factors  One  of  the  chief  commodities  to  be  moved 

live  vice  presioent  01  tne  Maniime  ASSO-  cojcluslvely    demonstrates    the    futility    of  from  American  and  Canadian  Lake  ports  u 

elation  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  in  oppo-  the  st.  Lawrence  waterway  for  the  following  grain.     Heavy  grain  will  usually  load  a  ves- 

sition  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  proj-  reasons:  sel  down  to  full  dead-weight  capacity.    On 

ect,  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate           Commercially  and  economically  unsound.  euch    a    commodity    or    other    dead-weight 
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''\  aa  iron,  steel,  etc  .  usually  earned 
^est  p]««ibie  level  of  trelglit  ratca, 
v>uui(i  uut  b*  *etmamkBtl  to  load  an  Amer- 
ican siiip.  ID  ecMnpMltkn  with  ianigU'timg 
a  lips,  two  or  three  tbouaand  tona  or  more 
a|iort  uX  full  dead-walght  capacity. 

It  Is  unlikely  that  any  prudent  ship  op- 
ator  would  attaaipt  to  load  a  abip  deeper 
tbaa  M  feet  baeavas  of  the  dangeroua  and 
t  iriucHis  channels  In  fo^.  etc.,  aa  due  alluw- 
»  M;e  must  be  made  for  the  2'^ -foot  clearance 
Montreal,  squat  and  variation  of  the  fresh 
f 
It  la  safe  to  predict  that  very  few  United 
8  Atca-Hag  shlpa  would  operate  In  the  Oreat 
L  kkea.  The  largest  ships  are  too  deep  draft, 
t  le  smaller  ships  cduUI  net  c  )mt)eie  In  the 
iraaaa  trades  on  account  of  the  higher  C'l  t 
do  not  hesitate  to  predict 
*ay  ta  C3n-truc*ed.  It  will 
used   mostly   bv   foreij  espe- 

i!ly  t^e  Ujtht-ttraft  acaua.: _.  .-.oriaed 

.pa  which  wlU  carry  full  cargoes  on  18  to 
feet. 

THI  UtEAT  '  *»>"-    rLCTT 

World  War  I  waa  w<mi  and  wm  dependent 
great  part,  the  same  as  World  War  II.  on 
lion  ore.  The  Lakea  fleet  lifted  some  90.000.- 
0  M>  tons  of  Iron  ore  yearly.  This  fleet,  on  this 
o  le  cummoduy.  waa  Indispensable  In  the  na- 
tfoual  dereruie  and  security. 

To  exist  In  peacetimes,  this  fleet  is  depend- 
efit  on  the  movement  of  Iron  ore.  coal,  and 
aln.     If  f^raln  U  moved  directly  through  the 
w  kterway  >  n -flag  ships  and  if  foreian 

Cfala  are  u<  .  m  American  lake  pons  by 

wlg^  lag  ships  on  a  ballast -rate  basis,  such 
ccadltton  must  inevitably  result  in  ultl- 
n  ate  scrapping  of  the  Great  Lakes  fleet  and 
tlie  throwing  out  of  employment  of  the  vast 
I.  jmber  of  seamen  employed  in  manning  this 
fl  (et.  shore  and  shipyard  workers,  miners,  and 
o  her  classes  of  labor  The  loss  to  shipyards 
H  Id  ship-repair  plants  located  in  the  Great 
L  kkee  5>y  the  elimination  of  the  Great  Lakes 
would  tend  ui  offset  any  predicted  gale 
shlpboUdinc. 

In  emphaaiziDK  the  tmpt>rtanee  o»  ?:<•  t!l5*t 
L  krs    fleet    In    the    transportation    of    iron 
— S  durtng  Wars  I  and  n.  It  wmild  be  well 
remember  that  owing  to  submarine  activ- 
',  the  importation  of  irt>n  (>re  from  fcre'prn 
pips  was  prevented     If  thr  ,  ^kes  fleet 

<toetroyed  by  foreign  coi  n  as  out- 

«nd  War  111  should  occur,  and  the  Im- 
Hon  of  foreign  iron  ores  la  prevented 
to  enemy  activity,  the  railroads  are  un- 
alle  to  handle  the  vast  tonnage  required. 
tlen  the  very  life  of  this  country  would  be 
In  periled. 

An  able  and  conaervative  engineer  hafe 
at  lied.  "As-  kmg  ••  the  iron  mines  on  Lake 
■l  pwlor  and  the  coal  mines  last,  and  as  long 
as  wars  are  still  a  possibility,  the  transpcrta- 
U  (n  system  built  around  water  carriers  on 
tt  e  Great  Lakes  will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
•I  BBents  of  military  and  naval  strength  • 
II  a  Kwrmrt  ox  tum  csiat  umn  arowrtw  anb 


The  prevoueuts  iMive  consistently  eropha- 
•«  ed  the  great  saving  m  freight  rates  to  the 
as  »rter  in  the  Oreat  Lakes  area  which,  for 
va  "lous  reasons,  may  not  materialise 
.  »nor  to  the  war.  the  ahlpper  or  exporter 
*"  '°'[*f^<*"*^y  o-  steamship  servjcts  from 
*^  — iftu>i'<l» — In  fact.  In  some  cases  daily 
W9n  avaasMe  from  New  Tort  to 
and.  In  all  cases,  for  12  months  ol 
^.y*^-  On  the  other  band,  the  great  di- 
*q»lon  of  trafBc  from  the  seaboards  to  for- 
Oag  ahipa  moetly  operating  from  the 
.  tl^>»».  will  cauae  demoralisation  of  rate 
ttiocttirea  and  berth  ofmMtma  both  on 
Itited  SUtes  and  foiHgii  Wmg  steamships 
have  had  in  normiu  tlmea  over  30  steam- 
opera  ing  from  Hew  York  to  the 
Kitifdom.  Continent,  and  Medlter- 
and  If  the  claims  or  the  proponents 
true  in  whole  or  in  part  that  such  an 
ennrmoua  trafllc  would  be  developed  in  the 
Or  (at  Lakes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict 


Vetted 

nu  lean 


art 


that  many  »teamahip  owners  wotild  be  com- 
pelled to  reduce  or  nbandon  sailings  from 
the  seaboards  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 

The  importer  should  renlize  that  for  a  long 
period  to  oome.  with  millions  of  persons 
starvinw  in  Europe  and  the  East,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  latior  conditions  in  these 
deteriorated  and  devastated  countries  will  be 
at  an  extremely  low  ebb.  If  the  St.  Law- 
rence is  opened  to  foreign  ships,  the  low- 
priced,  pauperized  labor  ptoducis  of  the 
world  will  enter  into  direct  comoetition  with 
the  mines,  the  fcresu.  the  fields,  and  the 
factories  of  those  Midwest  S'.r.es  vkho  are 
seeking  this  facility  and  who.  by  their  very 
distance  from  the  seaboards,  are  enjoying  a 
degree  of  protection  against  the  dumptnt?  of 
the  world's  cheaply  produced  commodities. 
It  i»  obvious  that  the  United  States  Im- 
porter, paymt;  a  hli^h  price  for  labir  today, 
would  be  at  a  serious  disadvantage  with  the 
cheaper  products  that  would  be  landed  di- 
rectly in  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes.  In 
accordance  with  our  reciprocal  trade  policy 
with  many  countries,  we  rannot  consistently 
denv  the  rieht  of  the  •  ner  to  mar- 

ket his  gfxxis  m  the  U.  If.  on  the 

other  hand,  the  foreiuiii  siiipper.  desiring  to 
market  his  products  in  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
was  to  ship  via  the  seaboard,  paying  the  rail 
rates  *ould  lessen  the  advantage  to  said 
shipper  than  If  he  delivered  his  merchandise 
directly  by  foreign  steamers  in  Great  Lakes 
ports 

During  the  closed  season  of  navigation,  5 
months  or  more,  no  alleged  ram  in  savmg  in 
freight  rates  could  c>  :e   lor  the  im- 

pairment of  steamship  . . .:  t,^.  from  the  sea- 
boards, nor  could  these  shippers  expect  the 
same  freight  rates  as  they  otherwise  would 
enioy. 

During    the    open    season    of    navigation 
when    a    large    amount    of    tralDc    would    be 
diverted    from    the   railroads,    unpuiring    in- 
come, the  railroads  would  still  be  expected  to 
maintain  roadbeds  and  equipment  in  a  high 
state   of    efficiency    In    order    to    handle   all 
available   traffic   in    the   event   of  an  emer- 
gency that  would  make  the  use  of  the  water- 
way ini;-~Ctj«'able.  and  also  durvng  the  closed 
season  of  naviga  !'*••  '.vheii  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion   to    the    railroads   on    S-**Ui»t   of    cold. 
snow,  and  Ice  is  greatly  increased  ovef  r^t 
during  the  open  period  of  navigation. 
K)TTTrn.*l  TR.^mc 
The  survey  report  admits  a  large  diversion 
of  Import  and  export  traffic  from  Kew  York 
but  asserts  that  this  loss  would  be  more  than 
compensated  by  new  buslnebs  via  the  water- 
way between  the  Lakes  and  New  York.     The 
report  states  that  this  loss,  import  and  ex- 
pert  traffic,    would    amount   on    the   average 
to  about  1  tOO.OOO  tons  cf  traffic  a  year.     The 
report    further     ,Utea    "since    diversion    of 
•Ileal HIM  traOc  from  l«ew  York  Hsrbor  will 
be  oaore  than  eompensated  by  new  traffic,  the 
only  net  diversion  one  needs  to  evaluate  Is 
In  foreign  commerce."     There  will  be  a  loas 
of  import  and  export  traffic  from  New  T>rk 
and  Attonttc  and  Gulf  seaboards  if  the  claims 
o<  the  iHi^iwiauta  are  true.    The  serious  in- 
jury  to  porta,   shipping,  eoaamerce.    Indus- 
tries,  railroads,  and  later  by  the  diversion 
of    a   cooMderabte    uaount    of    the    present 
traffic  Via  the  waterway,  of  foreign  commerce. 
is  a  matter  of  ooocein  to  the  mtcreats  af- 
fected. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  analyze  the  spe- 
cious reaeoolngs  that  would  si^pwi  a  steam- 
ship  service  from,  say,  Chicago  to  Mew  York 
a  distance  of  2.800  mUea  subject  to  the  usual 
delays  and  rlaks  attending  ocean  operation, 
including  higher  insurance,  as  against  the 
safe  and  exining  faciliuea  of  the  New  York 
State  Canal  System  which  is  less  than  one- 
half   the  distance  via  Buffalo  and  Oswego 

The  proponenta  have  testified,  based  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  Survey  Report,  part  in.  a  po- 
tential traffic  in  excess  of  4.800.000  tons  of 
cargo,  foreign  and  domestic  combined.  It  is 
fair  to  MMTinie  that  such  a  large  amount  of 


traffic  would  presumably  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  railroads  and  the  ocean  carrier  operat- 
ing to  and  from  New  York  and  other  seaports 
along  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  coasts. 

BANAMAS 

Time  doos  not  permit  an  analysis  of  the 
potential  traffic  of  the  commodities  contained 
in  the  survey  report,  part  III.  It  will  suffice, 
as  an  example,  to  discuss  at  least  one  of  the 
commodit.es  mentioned  therein— bananas 
The  unw.trranted  conclusion  of  200,000  tons 
of  banan.is  as  potent. al  traJBc  Is  apparently 
predicated  on  three  imsumptions  and  i.?.  to 
say  the  least,  theoretical,  fantastic,  and  er- 
roneous. 

THE     AMOUCAN     MrRCHANT     MARINE 

Presently,  we  have  under  the  United  States 
flag,  approximately  5.500  veaaels  which  is 
over  one-half  the  total  of  all  other  flas  ves- 
sels. The  disposal  of  most  of  this  fleet  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress  for  many 
months.  The  experience  of  War  II  has  taught 
us  that  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  our  national  defense,  fully  as  , 
necessary  as  the  Army.  Navy,  or  air  strength. 
Almost  of  equal  Importance  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  an  adequate  merchant  marine  Is 
the  steamship  owner  and  operator  who 
shotild  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  organ- 
izations with  trained  personnel,  etc. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  solve  and  should 
not  in  any  way  be  complicated  by  the  men- 
ace and  threat  of  the  opening  cf  the  Great 
Lakes  to  deeper  draft  ships  that  would  come 
in  direct  competition  with  the  regularly 
established  foreign  freight  services  (both 
United  States  and  foreign  flags)  from  New 
York. 

During  such  times  as  heavy  grain  move- 
ments may  be  available  directly  from  ports 
at  the  head  of  the  Lak?s.  tramp  steamers 
seeking  such  grain  will  take  part  or  full  car-" 
goes  at  any  po.-t  in  the  world  at  very  low 
nonconference  rates,  or  on  a  charter  party 
basis  bearing  no  relationship  to  established 
berth  rates,  thereby  weakening  the  rate 
structures  on  homeward  cargoes  and  cui- 
taillng  liner  services 

If  e-sential  trade  routes  ere  to  be  main- 
tained and  emplQjment  provided  for  the 
large  fleet  of  ships.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  all  the  traffic  should  be  concentrated 
/3?  '.^fsf  services  from  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports  for  a  ff.-»-.t)OUous  12  months'  operation 

The  United  States  r-V::time  Commission. 
the  War  Shipping  Admlnistrr.il. '*^,  Pnd  other 
branches  of  the  Government  are  not  ^t«»ily 
interested  In  the  development  of  essential 
trade  routes  to  world  ports.  Our  off-shore 
lines,  in  competition  with  foreign  lines.  It 
has  been  said,  will  need  Government  support 
and  to  some  extent  Government  subsidy. 
AmerlCHn  shipping  interests  consider  that  a 
fair  share  of  our  export  and  import  trade  for 
American  flac  ships  is  on  a  basts  of  about  50 
percent  of  the  total  traffic.  It  is  obviously 
neces.sary  for  the  economical  operation  of 
such  trade  routes  to  maintain  as  near  as  pos- 
sible a  two-way  trade. 

The  threat  of  the  St.  Lav.Tence  project  will 
be  a  vital  hacard  to  the  investment  of  sub- 
stantial sums  of  private  capital  In  the  pur- 
chase of  United  States  flag  ships.  It  Is  prob- 
able  that  steamship  operators  when  pur- 
chasing vessel  tonnage  miuht  And  it^  neces- 
sary to  request  the  Government  to  make 
sosne  contingent  provision  for  protection 
against  the  consummation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence waterway. 

THX  STATE  AND  CfTt  O?  NEW  TORK 

The  State  of  New  York  has  never  opposed 
essCTtlal  improvements  in  any  harbor  or 
waterway  in  the  United  Sutes  notwith- 
standing that  this  State  contributes  more 
than  any  other  State  to  the  total  Federal  ex- 
penae  and  if  the  project  ta  consummated 
would  be  called  upon  to  pay  proportionately 
a  larger  share  of  mainteniince  and  other 
charges. 


If  the  diversion  of  traffic  from  Buffalo. 
Albany,  New  York  City,  and  other  cities  of 
the  State  would  be  as  great  as  represented, 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  welfare  of  500,000  peo- 
ple would  be  seriously  affected.  The  port  of 
New  York  during  the  past  5  years  dispatched 
some  40,000  ships  through  its  gateway  and 
the  facilities  of  this  great  port  have  served 
the  entire  Nation.  To  weaken  and  destroy 
these  facilities  by  the  diversion  of  a  goodly 
part  of  its  traffic  to  foreign  vessels  operating 
in  the  heart  of  the  continent  through  the 
Great  Lakes  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
best  Interests  of  the  country. 

THE  PROPOSED  DEEPER  WATERWAY — ITS  VtH-NER- 
AEILrtT — AND  THE  MENACE  TO  NATIONAL 
EECI'RITT 

The  contention  that  the  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  would  be  an  Im- 
portant contribution  to  our  national  defense 
is  vulnerable  to  attack, 

I  quote  extracts  from  a  warning  by  Richard 
W,  Lawrence  before  the  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Waterways  Association  at 
the  Maritime  Exchange,  October  20.  1939: 

"Let  us  suppose  that  the  earlier  opposition 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  development  had  failed 
and  that  the  waterway  had  been  constructed 
and  was  in  operation.  What  would  be  Its 
International  status  today  with  Canada,  as 
a  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  at  war  with  a 
nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  at 
peace?  V/^ould  Canada  permit  the  United 
States  to  ship  commodities  through  the 
waterway  to  a  country  which  was  at  war  with 
Great  Britain  or  to  any  other  country  though 
it  suspected  the  exports  would  find  their  way 
to  an  enemy  nation? 

"Or  let  us  assume  that  the  United  States 
was  at  war  with  a  nation  with  which  Canada 
was  at  peace.  Would  the  general  principle 
of  international  law,  prohibiting  belligerents 
from  shipping  through  neutral  territory,  pre- 
vent our  use  of  the  waterway?  Would  the 
same  principle  operate  against  Canada  using 
the  waterway  if  she  were  fighting  a  nation 
with  which  the  United  States  was  friendly? 

"Assuming  further  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada  had  completed  the  pro- 
posed power  development  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  that  Canada  was  at  war,  as  she  is 
today  (19391.  her  power  plants  would  be 
potential  objects  of  air  attacks  and,  with  the 
mistakes  all  too  frequently  made  In  the  selec- 
tion of  targets,  the  process  of  destruction 
could  easily  Involve  United  States  power 
properties  or  power  Interests. 

"Despite  the  treaty  of  1871,  which  provides 
that  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  forever 
shall  be  free  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
It  Is  not  difficult  to  imagine  situations  aris- 
ing in  time  of  international  crisis  where  our 
good  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
might  feel  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  war  or 
otherwise  find  It  expedient  to  prohibit  Amer- 
ican vessels  from  using  that  part  of  the 
waterway  which  is  wholly  within  Canadian 
territory. 

"Regardless  of  what,  I  hope,  Is  the  Im- 
probability of  such  complications  ever  aris- 
ing, I  feel  nevertheless  that  It  would  be  most 
unwise  for  the  United  States  to  make  a  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  public  funds  to 
deepen  the  St.  Lawrence  when  its  only  outlet 
to  the  sea  Is  entirely  within  a  foreign  juris- 
diction. Many  of  you  will  remember  the 
warning  on  this  phase  of  the  project  sounded 
by  that  distinguished  statesman,  the  late 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  father  of  the  present 
junior  United  States  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. He  said:  "We  ought  to  think  long 
before  we  join  with  another  country  to  make 
a  waterway  which  we  cannot  control.  The 
people  who  control  the  mouth  of  a  river  con- 
trol the  river.  We  are  taking  some  risk  when 
we  put  control  of  a  large  portion  of  our  most 
Important  commerce  In  the  hands  of  another 
country.' 

"That  was  sound  advice  then.  It  Is  even 
sounder  advice  today,  when  time  has  swept 
away  the  flimsy  claims  on  which  the  St.  Law- 


rence waterway  first  made  Its  bid  for  recogni- 
tion as  an  undertaking  which  would  be  of 
vast  benefit  to  the  Nation. 

"Let  us  hope  that  If  the  United  States 
Senate  again  should  be  asked  to  approve 
the  tfeaty  which  would  force  us  Into  this 
lU-concelved  undertaking,  it  will  be  defeated 
so  overwhelmingly  that  no  group  will  have 
the  temerity  to  revive  It  again." 

Due  to  the  friendly  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  fortiflcations 
have  been  unnecessary.  The  operation  of 
foreign  vessels  in  the  Great  Lakes  has  been 
confined  to  a  few  small  craft  on  account  of 
the  limited  14-foot  channel. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  St.  LawTence  Is 
apparent  when  one  act  of  sabotage,  either 
in  the  locks  or  the  canalized  section,  would 
be  sufficient  to  close  the  entrance  from  the 
sea,  and,  furthermore,  the  scuttling  of  one 
ship  or  more,  athwart  the  500-foot  channel, 
would  well  bottle  up  the  St,  Lawrence  River. 

If  the  canalization  of  the  canal  is  consum- 
mated. It  would  seem  essential  that  it  be 
heavily  fortified  from  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
LawTcnce  to  the  head  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  may  necessitate  the  acquisition  of  reser- 
vations suitable  for  defense  installations  and 
their  maintenance;  also,  a  sufficient  number 
of  air  bases  may  be  necessary. 

The  St,  LawTence  project  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  treaty  and  not  as  an  agreement. 
We  respectfully  urge  your  distinguished  com- 
mittee to  report  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence 
development  unfavorably  as  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation. 


Oil  States  Cannot  Afford  to  Reduce  Al- 
lowables if  Price  Control  Is  Taken  Off, 
Since  Importation  of  Oil  Would  Be  Per- 
mitted in  That  Event 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  oil  in  the  entire 
world  is  the  Honorable  Ernest  O.  Thomp- 
son, long  time  a  railroad  commi.«;sioner 
in  Texas.  I  have  just  received  a  tele- 
gram from  him  to  the  effect  that  the 
prices  should  be  taken  off  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products.  In  addition  to  bring- 
ing this  telegram  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency that  is  now  considering  the  ex- 
tension of  the  OflBce  of  Price  Administra- 
tion for  another  year,  I  am  inserting  the 
telegram  in  the  Record.    It  is  as  follows: 

Our  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
OPA  price  controls  are  no  longer  necessary 
in  the  oil-  and  petroleum-products  line. 
There  are  huge  surpluses  of  crude  in  storage 
and  top-heavy  surpluses  of  gasoline.  The 
only  shortage  Is  In  fuel  and  heating  oils 
and  this  shortage  Is  due  to  OPA  policy  of 
hitherto  unprofitable  operating  price  on 
these  products  which  I  understand  they  are 
correcting  so  the  refiners  will  turn  out  those 
products  as  needed.  There  need  be  no  fear 
of  State  regulatory  authorities  reducing  pro- 
duction allowables  below  consumptive  de- 
mad.  Congress  took  proper  care  of  that 
when  the  law  approving  the  Interstate  oil 
compact  was  passed  by  providing  that  the 
President  might  permit  an  Increase  In  Im- 
ports of  crude  oil  any  time  the  State  regu- 
latory authorities  refused  to  supply  the 
needs. 


Naturally  the  oil-producing  States  would 
never  cut  themselves  out  of  the  oil-producing 
business  by  Inviting  Imports.  Today  fin- 
ished gasoline  is  running  over  the  tanks  and 
piling  up  wastefully.  I  should  be  glad  to 
come  up  there  and  testify  before  the  Olla- 
honey  committee,  if  you  will  arrange  It  and 
let  me  know.  We  are  all  grateful  to  you  for 
your  splendid  work  on  oil. 

Ernest  O.  Tiioupson. 


President  Truman's  Address  at  Jackson 
Day  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  ICaSSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr,  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  addre.ss 
of  President  Trumah  at  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner  in  Washington  on  March  23, 1946: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  fellow 
Democrats  everywhere,  throughout  America 
this  evening,  we  of  the  Democratic  Party  are 
gathered  to  reaffirm  our  faith  In  the  Ideals  of 
democracy.  We  are  assembled  In  soine  300 
cities  and  towns  to  pledge  ourselves  again  to 
the  oldest  and  most  practical  principle  In  the 
history  of  men  and  nations — the  democratic 
ideal  in  which  America  was  conceived  170 
years  ago. 

On  this  occasion  we  pay  honor  to  the  mem- 
ory of  a  great  American  leader  and  a  soldier 
of  democracy — Andrew  Jackson. 

It  was  Andrew  Jackson  who  led  the  good 
fight  for  social  advancement  and  political 
progress  against  the  forces  of  reaction.  As 
the  standard  bearer  of  our  party.  Jackson 
made  a  living  reality  of  the  high  demo- 
cratic doctrines  for  which  our  men  and 
our  Nation  fought  and  died — the  extension  of 
basic  rights  to  all  men.  Down  through  the 
years,  these  doctrines  have  remained  as  guid- 
ing principles  for  the  Democratic  Party. 

More  recently  there  appeared  another 
champion  of  social  justice  to  revive  and  re- 
vitalize these  principles — Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

If  that  great  humanitarian  were  among  us 
today  he  would  bring  us  a  message  of  cour- 
age and  faith.  He  would  bring  us  a  challenge 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  mankind  everywhere. 
He  would  say,  "Fight  on!" 

MUST  MEET  THE  CHAIXEMCE 

We  of  the  Democratic  Party  must  meet 
that  challenge.  Even  though  tremendous 
progress  has  been  made,  we  must  continue 
to  fight  on  to  attain  our  basic  objectives — 
human  freedom  and  human  security.  This 
is  one  fight  which  we  must  and  will  win. 

Our  Democratic  Party  became  a  gresit  and 
powerful  progressive  party — one  pioneering 
In  new  social  fields  and  determined  to  abolish 
the  tragic  Inequities  of  the  past. 

To  hold  our  leadership,  and  the  support  of 
the  American  people,  we  must  continually 
advance  toward  higher  goals  In  keeping  with 
our  liberal  heritage. 

Political  parties  are  the  instruments 
through  which  democracy  works,  Otir  party 
system  remains  as  one  of  the  massive  founda- 
tions of  our  liberty.  Only  the  free  play  of 
political  opposition  can  guarantee  the  sur- 
vival of  civil  freedom. 

Therefore,  upon  all  of  us  rests  a  solemn 
responsibility  to  preserve  our  party  system  w 
on  a  sound  and  wholesome  basis.  To  achieve 
this,  the  leadership  of  all  political  parties 
must  face  the  urgent  Issues  frankly  and  act 
solely  In  accordance  with  our  national  wel- 
fare. 
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Th*  Democratic  Paiiy  has  a  long  and  proud 
record  oX  achievement.     But  for  continued 
m\  ctma.  wc  must  live  In  the  present  and  work 
fc  r  the  future.    As  we  aeck  to  Improve  the 
KClal  order,  our  policies   must   remain   dy- 
r  onic.  ever  scsiaitive  to  the  impact  of  chang- 
li  g  condltiooa. 

rut  nmunusc  uktuat 
The  domeauc  program  of  this  ad ••    -       :a- 
tl 'n  has  b^^n  a  program  tu  make  t.  m 

work.      The    DcrnvK^^raiic 
been  quick  to  seek  out 
ttle  daniser  apota  which  threaten  the  system 
oi   free  enterprtae — and  remove  them.    In  a 
T(  ry  practical  seue,  U  baa  made  enterprise 
ft  ;e  where  It  was  not  free  before,  and  It  has 
ei  couraged  private  comp«t:Lion  where  there 
w  IS  only  monopoly. 

We  are  seektnK  to  establQih  higher  stand- 
ag — a  new  health  program,  a  new 
snd   social-security    program,    ati 
■  wnm  wage,  adequate  hou.slng. 
- uvetoyoMit  of   our   natural  re- 
sdurces,  and.  above  all.  a  strong  and  progres- 
•I  re  America  now  and  for  all  time. 

Today  America  is  in  a  period  of  transition 
T  le.  aftermath  of  the  war  has  brutight  new 
a:  Id  pressing  problems. 

Without  qtMstlon.  one  cf  the  most  serious 

these  probleaM   ta  the  danger  of   a   dls- 

.iatlon  and  subacquent  depreaaion 

a  try 

i  e  citn  keep  prices  and  rents  under 

C(..... ...    ^;.til    we    have    normal    production 

fl(  iwing  from  oiir  factories,  our  economic  sta- 
b]  lity  ta  In  peril.  But  we  Americana  have 
e\  ery  right  to  be  couhdent  of  our  ability  to 
rt4H;k  inQ.x  a  to  get  pre  going 

l\.U  biutei.     .  .  the  war.  i:.  .if  th« 

gi  astaat  iuOMLiuuary  pressures  in  our  hls- 
t<  ry.  w«  learned  that  the  cost  of  living  coukl 
b<  kept  In  line.  We  must  do  as  wcU  m  time 
D]    v)t'ace 

Our  progfi  toward  that  goal  h;is  been 
d(  layvd  by  tachnteal  bottlenecks  that  must 
tH  expected  In  reconverting  our  glirantlc  In- 
di  latrtal  machine  from  war  to  peacetime  pro- 
cli  rtkm 

ititt  tt  la  alao  bttait  <lelayrd.  ercn  more 
■•  totMjy.  by^dcwtc.  (tar  and.  in  sobm  eases. 
Ju  H'plalii  MttriniMi. 

1^  ifvall  both  tlM  tachnlcal  and  paycho. 
logical  bottleneeto.  ytmr  Bitmlnlatratioo  an- 
Uist  month  a  new  peltry  concerning 
and  prices.  That  plan  Is  now  going 
tafeo  operation.  I  am  cor  Aden  t  that  It  wtll 
pi  ve  the  way  for  the  greatest  ou'.potjrlng  of 
ccostmer  goods  that  tbe  world  haa  errr 
se  m.  It  gtres  all  of  na — tmalnnaiiiiii  ii. 
wi  rkers.  and  farmers — assurance  that  wage 
ai  d  fnr1e#  adjustmenta  will  be  made  quickly 
w  ed. 

•  kaowladi*  that  all  groopa  In  this 
CO  Lintry  are  aaaured  a  fair  and  TfiinaMt  re- 
tu  rn.  we  can  expedite  our  raat  protftictlon 
Jo  >.  aord  still  hold  the  line  against  runaway 
re  Its.  aoaring  pricea  and  prohlbiUve  busl- 
niM  coeta. 

!Vbe»ever  conflicts  between  aelflah  aad  na- 
tt(  oal  Intcrsata  arise,  our  cotintry  aaiMt  eotne 
~  "  We  *»U  r.over  permit  our  national 
to  be  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of 
ap  ^clal  privUege.  Only  by  dedicating  our- 
M  vea  to  tbe  principle  of  naUonal  unity  can 
W(   keep  America  strong  and  free. 

yid  this  same  baaic  principle  appltaa  to 
th  t  Decit^Kratlc  Party.  Aa  In  the  Nation  at 
lai  ge.  there  ta  dlraralty  «g  tptetOB  "flfffffn  xm. 
1M  t  the  lundaaacntal  prtadpiaa  of  the  Dwao- 
«•  ittc  rarty  hted  ua  tofather  In  a  unity  of 
pi  rpoa* — an  IwawrtWa  dctaralnaUoa  that 
o«i  r  party  ahaU  actvanca  to  aaw  astf  greater 
ac  ilevetncnta. 

R^%BS  FOa   OWTTY  OT  FATrT 

n  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  must  keep 

with  the  Amarlcan  people.    They  have 

glifen    vm    grave    ra^pooalbUitlea.    And    we 


faJLh 


De  nocrats  must  contlniie  to  merit  the  con 


fldeiKe  of  our  people.    This  admlniatratloB 
wUl  not  be  found  wanting. 

Under  otir  party  system,  political  responsi- 
bility must  rest  with  the  President  and  with 
the  majority  of  Congress.  To  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility, all  our  Memt>ers  In  the  Congress 
must  cooperate  wholeheartedly  and  help 
carry  out  our  party  platform.  Unlesa  this  Is 
done,  ihe  party,  program  Is  delayed.  I  can- 
not make  too  strong  my  plea  for  party  unity 
ffiKl  party  responsibility. 

Under  our  Democratic  leadership  we  hare 
set  a  goal  of  2.700.000  new  homes  by  the  end 
of  1947 — tbe  greatest  home-construction  pro- 
gram In  the  history  of  this  or  any  other 
country. 

We  have  proposed  legislation  for  this  task. 
That  legislation  is  now  before  the  Congress. 
I  have  strongly  urged  Its  prompt  enactment. 
In  this  ccnnectlon.  there  are  two  pi-oposed 
amendments  to  the  pending  hniLeini?  meas- 
ure which  also  are  of  vital  irr,:  -v  One 
to  provide  premium  payments  •  :>anded 
production  of  materials,  and  the  other  to 
prevent  further  speculation  In  existing 
hooslng. 

There  Is  constant  preaaure.for  an  Increase 
In  the  price  of  building  materials.  No  one 
questions  that  some  adju.-.tments — both  up 
and  down — .i.'c  needed,  If  we  are  to  complete 
our  building  prngrara  at  full  speed.  But 
price  increases  all  along  the  line  are  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  The  price  of  homes  to 
already  too  high. 

We  mu.«  stlmul.ite  home  building  by 
m'  send    ?'*<*«    8ky- 

rtn  :acans  of  the  aver- 

agt  That  Is  the  reason  for  premium 

paj::  which   would   be   used    to    break 

bottlenecks. 

The  price  controls  we  advocate  are  aimed 
specifically  at  halting  funher  Inflation  In 
real  estate.  We  urge  that  the  futtire  aale 
prlre  of  any  home  be  made  the  celling  price 
on  that  heme  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency. Under  this  plan  any  h.ime  owner 
could  sell  his  property  in  a  free  and  open 
market.  Kowever.  such  property  cculd  not 
then  be  resold  by  a  speculator  lor  a  higher 
price  rfntttng  in  a  quick  and  unearned 
profit. 

The    veterans    r<  from    the    battle 

fronts  all  over  the  v,.:.^  Ueserre  the  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  homea  and  at  rcMonable 
prices.  They  must  not  become  the  victims 
of  speculators  I  am  aatlafled  that  the 
American  peopl-  e  them  a  fair 

braak.    I  am  c  the  vetcraxu' 

aangency  hovuing  prq^am  e:ui  and  will 
raececd. 

My  friends  In  CongrcM  have  got  to  make  a 
choice.  T^"•  '--"p  got  to  make  tip  their 
minds  wbe  r*  for  the  veterana' rlghta 

or  wnether  iney  ore  going  to  bow  to  tbe 
real-estate  lobby. 

This  peobteui  of  recuorer»lon  Involvca 
much  Biore  than  a  physical  change-over  to 
the  production  oX  civilian  goods.  Our  finan- 
cial policies  are  also  being  adapted  to  meet 
otir  new  peacetime  needs.  These  policies 
vUI  helpgrcatly  In  matntalntng  high  levels 
of  prodvetmo.  implufmiiit.  and  national  to- 
come. 

Wc  are  on  our  way  to  a  balanead  budget 
fvrtber  reduction  in  the  public  debt, 
prodoctlon.  maxlmiun  employment,  and 
a  high  national  Income  will  make  this  sound 
program  poaalble.  In  the  end.  that  la  tiie 
only  way  to  meet  the  Government's  finan- 
cial obligations  and  at  the  same  time  leaaea 
the  taxpayer 'k  burden. 

I*o  phase  of  coanomic  life  bos  been  so 
<-ompleteIy  dlniiptcd  as  our  international 
economic  relations.  During  the  war.  the 
btilk  of  foreign  trade  was  done  by  or  for 
governments.  Here,  too,  there  mun  be  re- 
coaveraloo.  World  trade  must  be  r 
and  It  most  be  returned  to  prt' ..  r- 

prlse. 


We  need  a  world  In  which  all  countries 
can  do  business  with  each  other,  and  with 
tia.  That  means  giving  other  countries  a 
chance  to  reconatrtict  their  war-ehattered 
lands.  It  also  means  maintaining  orderly 
exchange  arrangements  through  the  coop- 
eration of  the  United  Nations.  Already  we 
have  made  subetantial  progress.  Only  a  few 
days  ago.  at  Savannah,  Ga..  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  and  the  International  Monetary 
Ftuid.  created  at  Bret  ton  Woods,  became 
organised  tnstltutloca. 

The  financial  policies  we  are  following  are 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  time.  I  feel 
confident  that  they  will  help  make  thi.s  a 
-Strong  and  sound  country  in  a  free  and  pro- 
gressive world. 

w-oau)  LEAXwasuiP  snxssro 

The  United  States  of  America  haa  achieved 
world  leadership.  For  that  result  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  as  the  party  oi  enlightened  inter- 
nationali!^m.  is  primarily  responsible.  We 
must  maintain  that  leadership.  And  the 
Democntiic  Party  must  continue  to  lead  the 
way. 

A  tremendous  price  has  been  paid  for  the 
peace  and  security  we  Americans  enj<iy  to- 
night. Payment  began  lung  ago  by  our  brave 
allies,  who  first  bore  the  brtmt  of  all-out 
aggression.  At  tiiat  tune,  our  Isolationists 
were  still  det>ating.  and  almost  deteatmg. 
most  eflorts  of  Democratic  leaders  to  improve 
the  national  defenses. 

1  say,   V  any  partisan   rancor,   the 

cold  recor  i  >  reveala  that  our  political 

opponents  voted  overwhelmingly  against  the 
niost  essential  defense  measures.  Of  course, 
when  subsequent  events  proved  beyond  ques- 
tion their  ahortalghtedness.  most  of  our  op- 
ponents changsd  their  policy. 

Yet  many  Republicans,  of  oil  people,  then 
charged  the  Democratic  administration  with 
failure  to  prepare  more  adequately  for  evenU 
which  they  themselves  said  would  never 
occur. 

Do  you  remember  back  there  when  the  Re- 
publicans called  It  a  phony  war? 

LXT  Ca  R  TOLrBAKT 

Let  U5  be  tolerant,  however,  of  the  In- 
cocalsteuclcs  of  man.  Lt-t  us  rather  concen- 
trate upon  eut  problems  before  us. 

America  lead  the  way   to  a  better 

world  order.  We  seek  Increasingly  cloa*- 
friendship  with  all  luiiions.  And  we  shall 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  United 
Nations  Surely,  ««  ahaU  never  retreat 
merely  because  of  dangefs  along  the  road  to 
p«ce  and  progress.  DmpM*  opposition  and 
aU  dlActUUss.  wa  shall  atuin  our  goal-a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  world. 

At  home  every  one  of  \is  should  subortllnate 
the  differences  of  the  past  to  expedite  the 
progrcaa  of  the  ' r-  us  devote  our- 
selves to  the  lenjs  of  peac*^^ 
and  to  the  promju-u  u  the  general  welfare 
They  go  hand  in  hand. 

'**  peace    In    the    world 

proape  ^t  h.  mp  become  tem- 

V<»*ry  ot  such  a 

tragedy       ; 


v.ccur. 


Tbe  soluuon  of  the  tremendotn  social 
problems  of  our  d»y  should  not  be  a  partisan 
affair  No  one  claas.  group,  or  party  can  hope 
to  solve  aU  the  complicated  problems  facing 
America.  Their  w>lutl6n  requires  the  whole- 
hearted co^  a  at  ewy  aMaent  within 
cor  great  .  And  Amwrlca  will  reach 
tu  high  destiny  only  if  we  remain  strongly 
united  In  the  euOIeas  quest  for  JusUce. 

Above  and  beyond  all  political  cons  dera- 
f  Ion*.  Americans  deeply  ye.'  ad 

lastlne  peace.    Not  mtrelv  u- 

po:  j.Txtles  is  at 

pe..  .<'menta.    Tl.-  -^ 

country  is  at  stake.    The  .  .d  the 

lives  of  yotir  childrr n  .^i.rt  ;,  »take 

For  their  sake,  for  ■,.  and  for  all  hu- 

manity, let  lu   re«.>....    e   curs-elvts  to   the 
noble  cause  of  peace. 


As  In  Jackson's  time,  we  Americans  must 
continue  to  live  courageously.  We  should 
emulate  the  valor  and  the  determination  of 
our  forefathers — those  brave  men  who  con- 
quered the  physical  frontiers  of  this  vast 
continent. 

The  modern  economic,  political,  and  social 
frontiers,  which  still  confront  all  of  us,  offer 
an  even  greater  challenge  to  our  moral  stam- 
ina and  to  our  Intellectual  Integrity.  This 
challenge  also  must  be  met.  This  victory 
must  be  won.  I  am  confident  that,  with  divine 
guidance,  no  problem  on  earth  exists  that 
will  not  yield  to  the  intelligence,  courage," 
and  eternal  faith  of  freemen. 


Jdckson  Day  Address  of  Hon.  Henry  A. 
Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der l?ave  to  extend  Iny  remarks  in  the 
Reccp.d.  I  include  the  following  addre.s.«  of 
Secretary  Wallace  at  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner  on  March  23. 1946 : 

Mr.  President  and  fellcw  Democrats,  the 
plain  folks  first  marched  Into  Washington 
when  Andrew  Jackson  came  to  the  White" 
House.  Ever  since.  Jackson  Day  has  been 
the  peoples  day — because  Jarkson.  like  Jef- 
ferson, stood  for  people  first  and  property 
second. 

Thomas  Jefferson  gave  the  Democratic 
Piiriy  Us  philosophy  and  spirit — the  deter- 
min-ttlon  that  cur  democratic  system  must 
provide  both  political  and  economic  freedom. 
But  It  was  Jackson  who  was  able  to  make  the 
first  great  strides  In  putting  that  belief  into 
prpctice. 

After  Jackson,  the  D?mocratlc  Party  be- 
came fat  and  lazy.  Property  became  more 
Important  than  people — and  the  plain  folks 
locked  elsewhere  for  leadership.  Lincoln  was 
put  Into  the  White  House  by  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  Andrew  Jackson  because  he. 
like  Jackson,  put  people  first  and  pro|>erty 
second. 

Only  one  other  Republican  President  fol- 
lowed Jacksonlan  principles.  That  man  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  reactionary  leader- 
ship of  the  Republican  Party  has  long  been 
determined  never  to  make  that  mistake  again. 
Tliey  are  true  to  their  big  stockholders.  To 
them,  property  always  must  come  first. 

In  their  blind  adherence  to  their  reaction- 
ary tradition,  they  would  never  knowingly 
nominate  a  real  progressive — even  lor  the  pur- 
poses of  winning  an  election.  They  loet  out 
to  Wendell  Willkie— and  to  this  very  day.  the 
reactionary  Republican  leadership  fills  the 
air  with  Imprecations  and  maledictions 
every  time  the  name  of  Wendell  Wlllkle  Is 
mentioned. 

EPriAPH  or  A  JACKSONIAN 

The  greatest  disciple  of  Andrew  Jackson 
was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Speaking  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  once  said: 

'They  loved  him  for  the  enemies  he  made. 
An  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  material 
power  of  the  Nation  was  arrayed  against 
him.  The  great  media  for  the  dissemination 
of  Information,  and  the  molding  of  public 
opinion,  fought  him.  Haughty  and  sterile 
Intellectuallsm  opposed  him.  Hollow  and 
outworn  traditionalism  shook  a  trembling 
finger  at  him.  It  seemed  sometimes  that 
all  were  against  him— all  but  the  people  of 
the  United  States." 


Those  were  Roosevelt's  words  about  the 
Immortal  Jackson.  But  history,  in  repeating 
Itself,  also  writes  these  words  as  an  epitaph 
to  the  Immortal  Roosevelt. 

It  was  Just  a  year  ago,  lacking  8  weeks, 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  was  taken  from  us. 
Our  memories  of  him  are  fresh  and  alive. 
And  we  here  tonight  must  resolve  to  keep 
fresh  and  alive  the  heritage  he  left  us. 

Tlie  most  precious  things  In  this  heritage 
are  the  people's  fight  for  real  political  and 
economic  democracy — and  the  people's  flpht 
for  a  strong  United  Nations  Organization 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  peace  of  abun- 
dance. 

These  two  fights  have  been  carried  on  un- 
ceasingly by  Franklin  Roosevelt's  successor — 
Harry  Truman. 

I  know  that  at  times  he  has  felt  as  Roose- 
velt felt — that  they  are  all  against  hlra.  And 
as  the  fight  becomes  more  intense,  he  will 
feel  this  more  and  more.  But  Harry  Tru- 
man can  find  courage  as  well  as  comfort 
In  the  knowledge  that  he  Is  fighting  in  the 
brave  and  goodly  company  of  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son, Lincoln,  Wilson,  and  Roosevelt. 

HEEDING   VOICE  OF  THE   PEOPLE 

No  President  can  hit  hard  In  the  people's 
cause  without  being  reviled.  But  now  is  the 
time  when  hard  blows  must  be  struck.  Now 
is  the  time  for  us  to  earn  the  bitter  opposi- 
tion of  selfish  men  of  special  Interests. 

And,  Mr.  President,  I  '.now  that  you  will 
forgive  me.  here,  for  taking  a  little  glance 
ahead  at  Tuesday,  November  5.  We  can 
stand  the  reviling,  the  Insults — yes.  even  the 
lies — if  we  deserve  and  get  the  people's  votes 
on  that  day. 

The  people  believe  as  you  do.  Mr.  President, 
that  atomic  energy  must  be  under  civilian 
control  so  that  It  may  be  a  great  blessing  and 
not  a  curse.  The"  people  dislike  all  this  talk 
of  Inevitable  war.  And  the  people  don't 
want  Industrial   strife. 

The  people  want  jobs  that  provide  a  decent 
annual  income — Jobs  that  produce  a  fair  re- 
turn to  those  who  own  the  tools  of  produc- 
tion. They  rejoice  with  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  so  many  of  the  strikes  have  been  fruit- 
fully settled  so  that  we.  as  a  Nation,  can 
now  go  to  work  on  the  biggest  job  of  all — 
that  of  assuring  full  production  and  full 
employment. 

Those  who  put  property  before  people  nat- 
urally decry  the  words — full  production  and 
full  emplo>Tnent.  They  say  these  words  are 
merely  the  catch  phrases  of  demagogues. 
But  the  great  voice  of  the  people  says  dif- 
ferently. And  as  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and 
Roosevelt  knew  and  understood  so  well,  that 
great  voice  speaks  true  and  rings  true. 

DEDICATION    TO    WINNING    PEACE 

Also.  Mr.  President,  the  people  rejoice  In 
your  forthright  statement  that  the  policy  of 
your  administration  Is  steadfastly  to  avert 
even  the  causes  that  make  for  war.  The 
people  do  not  want  to  fight  another  war 
either  with  or  against  England  or  Russia  or 
with  or  against  any  combination  of  nations. 

They  seek  the  open  door  of  good  nelghbor- 
llness;  they  seek  a  well-founded  and  mutual 
confidence;  they  seek  only  peace,  and  they 
want  to  make  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion a  workable  Instrument  to  achieve  these 
ends. 

Peoples  elsewhere  throughout  the  world 
will  demand  the  same  from  their  leaders. 
They  will  demand  this  with  a  tremendous 
voice  that  arises  from  their  combined  sacri- 
fice and  suffering. 

But  to  win  this  peace  of  continuous  full 
profitable  production  and  full  gainful  em- 
ployment here  at  home,  to  win  the  peace  of 
world  cooperation  based  upon  mutual  confi- 
dence, to  win  the  people's  peace  of  abun- 
dance for  all.  we.  as  DemocraU,  must  give 
effective  and  determined  and  fighting  lead- 
ership. 

We  know  that  we  carmot  trust  the  reac- 
tionary Republican  leadership  to  lead  the  Na- 
tion m  this  postwar  period.    We  know  what 


sins  this  leadership  has  committed  upon  the 
people  lu  the  name  of  Republican  normalcy. 
This  is  the  normalcy  that  gave  us  tiie  sense- 
less Republican  tariff  policies  of  the  twenties 
and  early  thirties — and  we  know  that  the  re- 
actionary Republicans,  like  the  Bourbons, 
never  forget. 

We  know  that  a  Republican  congressional 
victory  next  fall  would  have  a  gravely  dis- 
turbing effect  on  the  whole  International  sit- 
uation, for  the  traditional  Republican  isola- 
tionist f>olicies  would  Inevitably  lead  to  world 
disaster.  We  know,  finally,  that  this  brand 
of  normalcy  will  lead,  as  always,  to  boom, 
bust,  and  chaos. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  PAKTT 

But  If  we  Democrats  seek  to  continue  to 
lead,  we  miLst  be  worthy  as  leaders.  We  must 
be  the  party  of  progress  in  a  real  two-party 
system,  the  party  that  offers  hope  of  progress 
lor  all  the  people,  regardless  of  color  or  creed. 

Into  this  party  we  must  welcome  all  inde- 
pendent Republicans — all  Independent  Pro- 
gressives everywhere — who  seek  progress  and 
cannot  find  it  elsewhere. 

In  our  own  party,  we  have  been  done  great 
harm  by  those  who  have  Joined  In  a  coalition 
against  progress,  by  those  who  wrap  them- 
selves with  the  traditions  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  but  whose  actions  belie  their  pre- 
tensions. 

So  to  keep  our  own  party  on  the  side  of 
progress,  we  must  call  upon  those  Democrats 
who  have  been  harmful  to  our  cause  to  re- 
turn to  the  way  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and 
to  honor  our  side  of  the  fence  with  their 
"mugs"  as  well  as  their  "wumps." 

I  say  this  without  rancor  because  I  spent 
some  years  on  the  mugwump  fence  myself, 
one  of  those  seeking  progress  and  who  found 
a  door  to  opportunity— and  the  door  was 
labeled  "the  Democratic  Party. " 

The  Democratic  Party  must  welcome  every 
American,  white  and  black,  who  believes  In 
the  rights  of  man.  And  to  continue  Its  na- 
tional leadership.  It  must  be  Irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  ideals  and  the  down-to-earth 
practicality  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Lincoln, 
Wilson,  and  Roosevelt. 

Then  the  Democratic  Party  can  face  the 
future  unafraid,  secure  In  the  people's  sup- 
port. Then,  we  as  a  Nation  can  turn  over  to 
our  children  an  abundant  America  In  an 
abundant  world,  dedicated  to  continuous 
progress  and  to  lasting  peace. 


The  Failure  of  the  OPA 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BARTEL  J.  JONKMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  f>eople  are  all  agreed  that  if 
OPA  can  prevent  profiteering  and  goug- 
ing on  prices  during  this  reconversion 
scarcity,  it  will  be  rendering  a  real  serv- 
ice. They  are  also  aware  that  OPA  must 
at  the  same  time  stimulate  and  increase 
production  by  price  ceilings  which  re- 
flect the  cost  of  current  production  plus 
a  reasonable  profit  and  no  more.  The 
objective  here  is  to  gradually  bring  sup- 
ply into  approximation  with  demand, 
and  eliminate  scarcity  and  the  conse- 
quent necessity  of  war  controls  in  our 
economic  life  as  soon  as  possible.  If  OPA 
could  and  would  bring  about  these  re- 
sults, it  would  have  the  support  of  the 
whole  American  public. 
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(I)PA  accomplishes  to  a  reason- 
both  of  these  objectives.  It 
of  existence,  and  should  be 
In  fact,  it  is  a  menace. 
American  people  knew  the  facta, 
know  that  not  only  is  OPA 
aecooipiish   these  objectives. 
cfompIishinK  diametrically  the 
it    both    objective*    in    theory 
pr^urtice. 

OPA  Is  a  receivership,  and 
Administrator  is  a  liquidator 
trols.     These  controls   were 
ly    for   the   duration   of    the 
:o  meet  war  scarcity  of  com- 
Neverlheless.     the     present 
rtiinistrator.  Paul  A.  Porter,  in 
lion  of  policy  upon  succeed- 
A.  Bowles.  sUted  that  OPA 
receivership,  and  he  was  not 
r.  but  OPA  on  the  contrary 
ng  concern.     Now.  of  course, 
a  goinK  concern,  it  seeks  con- 
perpetual  existence.     It  can 
his  only  on  the  objective  of  a 
control  of  prices  and  a  con- 
It  absolutely  netrates 
ive  of  bringinK  supply  in  bai- 
dpmand  so  that  OPA  can  be 
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words,  the  OPA  theory  i.s  the 
ideology,  where  three  to  five  mil- 
mpers  of  the  Communist  Party 
ine  and  living  off  the  other 
under  a  controlled  economy, 
way  OPA  seeks  to  despoil  and 
American  economy,  sucking 
Ufeblood.    So  much  for  the  per- 
ils objective  in  theory, 
to  the  practical  side  of  OPA 
It  is  known  to  everyone  that 
money  and  purchasing  power 
scarcity  of  goods  conatitittcs  the 
inflation.     OPA  poMS  as  the 
from  this  threat,  but  as  have 
ibove.  is  really  a  wolf  In  sheep's 
That  OPA  is  cau.sing  inflation, 
in(]rea.se  in  the  cast  of  living,  in 
s  profiteering  by  interfering 
ng.  stifling,  and  strangling 
is  evident  to  everyone,  that 
to  everyone  who  will  stop  and 
n^tead  of  letting  OPA.  with  its 
publicity,  fill  hi.s  head  with 
facts  and  so  do  his  thinking 
For  it  is  this  mas.s  thinking, 
controlled  by  OPA.  creating 
or   fear  of   fear  of   inflation, 
ies  the  fuel  to  the  continued 
of  OPA  and  its  objectives, 
only  to  call  attention  to  the 
which  i.s  worth  less  than  60  cents 
wiite  market  as  compared  with 
purchasing  power;  to  the  cost 
loailMts:  to  the  cost  of  shoddy 
merchandise;   to  the  tre- 
cost  of  time  to  the  consumer 
in  queues  or  running  from 
place  to  secure  unobtainable  ne- 
cf  life:  to  the  cost  of  the  $150.- 
Ux  load  of  OPA  itself,  and  nu- 
other  burdeivi,  to  realize  that  all 
lot  only  the  symptoms,  but  the 
tremendous  mflation  already 
It  could  not  be  much  worse, 
only  the  major  cauae  of  this 
>ut  is  constantly  increaaing  the 
pally   by   throwing   monkey 
nto  our  productive  machinery. 
must  do  it  if  is  to  be  a  going 
ajnd  Us  personnel  is  to  fatten  on 
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a  controlled  economy.  OPA  must  keep 
prices  down  to  be  a  success,  and  it  has 
made  many  people  believe  thai  it  is  suc- 
cessful even  though  it  destroys  produc- 
tion and  prevents  the  public  from  buying 
what  ts  or  can  be  produced. 

This  may  seem  strange,  but  I  want  to 
cite  as  an  example  the  folloaing  copy  of 
a  complaint  letter  received  from  one  of 
my  constituents.  This  letter  positively 
shows  that  OPA  not  only  encourages,  but 
create.s  and  fosters  scarcity,  high  prices, 
and  profiteering.  This  is  not  an  i.solated 
case,  or  one  of  a  few  ca.ses.  It  is  multi- 
plied by  thousands  and  perhaps  hundreds 
of  thou.sands  of  cases  all  over  the  United 
States  in  vary.ng  fonns. 

This  complaining  letter  is  as  follows: 

OmCX  or  PK1C«  ABMlJtTST«ATt01t. 

Conrumrrs  Goods  Branch. 

Wa^hinftrm,   D    C 

OrHTLEMXn .  On  March  6.  1944.  the  Cleve- 
land reftonai  oOce  at  the  OOte*  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration. uHued  order  No.  0-13  under 
R«vl«ed  Supplementay  order  No  119.  ad- 
justing maximum  pricea  at  reaallcra  of  prod- 
ucu  manufactured  by  our  company. 

Paragraph  "b"  of  this  order  states.  "All 
resellers  of  the  products  manufactured  by  the 
PaerleM  Novelty  Co  of  Grand  Haven  Mich  . 
are  hereby  authorized  to  tncrea-se  by  30  per- 
cent the  maximum  prices  which  they  had  In 
effect  [xrior  to  October  19    1946." 

Wiiea  paaalDg  tbla  Information  to  our  cus- 
tomers we  have  been  advised  by  them  not  to 
ship  any  more  uf  uur  merchaudisc.  aa  our 
cumpetttor  in  the  Eaat  has  received  a  50- 
pcrccnt  increase.  Issued  to  them  by  the  Bos- 
ton oOce  nf  the  OPA.  which  ha.-^  been  paased 
on  to  tbelr  resellers.  This  means  that  our 
line  cf  white  enameled  bathroom  fixtures 
would  retail  at  13  cents,  while  the  competi- 
tor's line,  which  Is  substantially  the  same  as 
ours,  will  r«tall  for  lA  cents,  showing  a 
greater  margin  of  profit  for  the  reseller. 

We  would,  therefore,  request  that  our  case 
b«  renewed  immediately,  and  our  resellers 
prices  on  our  line  of  white  enameled  bath- 
room fixtures  be  adjusted  to  15  cents:  otber- 
wis*  we  win  be  forced  t<i  discontinue  the 
manufacture  of  thu  line,  whtcb  has  always 
been  our  greatest  sales  volume.  At  the 
present  time  we  liave  a  larxe  inventory  ready 
to  ship,  but  our  customers  will  not  accept 
tb«m  due  to  the  facts  an  mantkHMd  above. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooparatlon  In  this 
matter,  and  trusting  we  may  receive  an  early 
reply,  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly. 

PKxai,Ei>a  No\'Xi.rr  Co. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
instance.  I  have  complaints  from  other 
manufacturers  in  my  district  of  a  higher 
price  ceiling  for  plumbing  fixtures  al- 
lowed eastern  manufacturers  than  is  ac- 
corded to  the  manufacturer  in  my  dis- 
trict. In  addition  to  thus,  it  must  be  re- 
meml)ered  that  not  only  are  there  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  manufacturers  but 
each  of  them  produces  various  articles, 
all  of  which  must  have  their  prices  fixed 
not  only  for  the  producer,  but  also  for 
the  retailer  or  seller,  as  above  indicated. 

When  we  boar  in  mind  that  last  week 
Chester  Bowles,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, stated  that  In  the  average  depart- 
ment store  OPA  undertakes  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  as  many  as  150,000  individ- 
ual items,  it  does  not  take  much  imagina- 
tion to  realise  the  chaos  and  confusion 
created  in  production  and  distribution  by 
the  regulation  of  the  prices  of  millions 
upon  millions  of  individual  items  pro- 
duced &nd  sold  on  the  principles  enumer- 
ated m  the  above  letter. 


Here  we  have  a  firm  which  is  given  a 
price  for  the  production  of  bathroom  fix- 
tures, and  apparently  Is  able  to  produce 
them  in  volume  at  that  price.  But  the 
dictatorial  OPA  says  we  will  not  only  dic- 
tate your  price  but  also  the  price  of  your 
retailer  or  reseller,  which  must  be  13 
cents.  In  other  words,  the  home  builder, 
be  he  a  veteran  or  a  civilian,  can  secure 
these  white  enameled  bathroom  fixtures 
at  13  cents. 

But  It  immediately  throws  a  monkey 
wrench  by  saying  to  an  eastern  manu- 
facturer, we  will  give  you  a  price  at 
which  you  can  produce  substantially  the 
same  white  enameled  bathroom  fixtures. 
and  we  will  allow  your  ret^.iler  or  re- 
seller a  price  of  IS  cents  which  is  an  in- 
crease of  almast  20  percent  to  the  east- 
ern manuafcturer  and  his  reseller  as 
against  the  Peerless  Novelty  Co.  Isn't 
it  perfectly  natural  that  the  reseller  cus- 
tomers of  the  Peerless  Novelty  Co.  will 
say.  «e  can't  afford  to  put  your  product 
on  the  market  because  we  can  make  a 
bigger  profit  by  pushing  the  product  of 
the  eastern  manufacturer? 

The  home  builder,  whether  veteran  or 
civilian,  would  naturally  prefer  the  same 
article  from  the  Peerless  Novelty  Co.  at 
a  lower  price.  But  OPA.  the  eastern 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  retailer 
make  him  pay  the  higher  price  and  pre- 
vent him  from  securing  these  bathroom 
fixtures.  So.  the  Peerless  Novelty  Co..  as 
they  say  in  their  letter,  have  a  large  in- 
ventory ready  to  ship  out  to  their  cus- 
tomers and  resellers,  but  these  are 
denied  the  veteran  and  the  civilian 
builder  at  the  lower  price,  while  he  is 
forced  to  buy  the  product  of  the  eastern 
manufacturer  at  nearly  a  20  percent 
higher  price.  If  this  is  not  gouging  and 
profiteering  on  the  consumer,  then  I  do 
not  know  what  is  profiteering.  If  this 
Is  not  stifling  low-cost  production  the 
antidote  for  mflation.  and  actually  en- 
couraging and  creating  high-cost  pro- 
duction and  inflation.  I  miss  my  guess 
entirely.  And  therefore  I  say  that  OPA 
inherently  fosters  profiteering. 

And  yet  this  kind  of  confusion  and 
chaos  is  the  natural  result  of  seeking 
to  impose  an  artificial,  one-man  control 
on  our  economy.  Power  breeds  power, 
and  if  OPA,  instead  of  considering  it- 
self a  receivership,  seeks  to  function  as 
a  going  concern,  it  of  course  must  keep 
prices  down,  and  keeping  prices  down 
must  stifle  production:  and  in  stifling 
production,  it  must  bring  on  inflation, 
especially  with  the  tremendous  accumu- 
lation of  purchasing  power  which  the 
American  people  now  possess.  Thus 
OPA  can  assure  itself  of  perpetual  power 
and  jobs. 

This  purchasing  power  Is  like  the  ac- 
ciunulatlon  of  a  great  body  of  water 
which  is  constantly  growing  in  volume 
behind  a  dam  which  is  neither  reinforced 
nor  possesses  sufficient  sluices  gradually 
to  release  a  portion  of  and  reduce  the 
pressure  of  this  volume  of  water.  Tiie 
pressure,  of  course,  is  tremendous  and 
grows  more  and  more  so  until  theae 
waters  either  find  a  way  arcund  and 
break  loose  or  break  the  dam.  So.  in  our 
economy,  this  tremendous  purchasing 
power  is  already  flnding  its  way  around 
the  dam  of  restricted  production  and 
price  control  through  the  black  market 
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m  great  volume,  and  unless  production 
takes  care  of  this  pressure  it  will  destroy 
the  whole  system  and  result  in  commu- 
nism and  continued  and  intensified  dic- 
tatorship. 

Even  if  OPA  had  the  right  conception 
of  its  functioning,  it  would  be  incapable. 
r.i  'landing  its  60.000  employees,  to 
r.  our    economic    system     from 

Washington. 

For  over  300  years  we  have  been  build- 
inR  a  free  economy  in  this  country  which, 
because  of  its  productive  and  distributive 
capacity,  has  been  the  envy  and  wonder 
of  the  world.  True,  it  was  still  far  from 
perfect  when  the  war  came  upon  us.  but 
it  was  so  far  ahead  in  affording  our 
people  a  greater  freedom  of  action,  a 
higher  .standard  of  livins,  and  more  of 
the  good  things  of  life  to  a  greater 
number,  than  that  of  any  other  country 
in  the  world,  that  there  cculd  be  no  com- 
parison. 

Tills  free  economy,  with  all  its  faults, 
was  up  to  the  time  of  the  war  the  most 
efficient  economic  machinery  ever  de- 
vised for  promoting  the  greatest  welfare 
of  the  greatest  number  of  people.  It 
was  complex,  intricate,  delicate,  but, 
neverthel>?.ss,  re:^ilicnt  and  adapted  to 
meeting  the  varying  demands  of  people 
in  various  circumstances  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  country. 

This  free  enterprise  had  its  beginning 
In  an  agricultural  economy  v.  here  indus- 
trial production  was  insignificant.  The 
tremendous  industrial  economy,  a  result 
of  the  coming  of  the  machine  age,  began 
with  a  small  and  comprehensible  be- 
ginning, gradually  overshadowing  "^^the 
agricultural  activity.  While  in  a  few 
ways  it  may  be  considered  to  have  have 
"just  growed"  like  Topsy,  in  most  ways 
it  was  subject  to  intelligent  and  careful 
development. 

It  began  with  the  small  manufacturer, 
the  small  retailer;  them  came  the  whole- 
saler, the  jobber;  then  came  the  larger 
manufacturer,  the  transportation  sys- 
tem, the  communications  system,  the 
financial  system,  larger  producers  and 
retailers,  trade  associations,  trade  news- 
papers, markets,  and  many  other  ele- 
ments, as  well  as  their  innumerable  .serv- 
ice agencies  in  collections,  advertising, 
engineering,  and  so  forth. 

Not  only  did  all  these  industries  and 
their  auxiliaries  multiply  tremendously 
in  number,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
units,  if  successful,  expanded  tremen- 
dously, the  whole  number,  great  and 
small,  forming  a  great,  yet  immeasurable 
reciprocation  of  production,  prices,  and 
trading  methods  which  clicked  all  over 
the  country,  all  of  them  constantly  sub- 
ject to  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  as  well  as  real  prices  fixed  in  the 
open  market  under  that  law  of  supply 
and  demand. 

It  is  a  system  under  which,  though  we 
may  have  a  higher  scale  of  wages  with 
consequent  higher  cost  of  hving  in  the 
larger  cities,  this  is  balanced  by  the 
higher  real  wages  with  reference  to  cost 
of  living  in  the  smaller  cities  and  rural 
communities.  It  is  a  system  under  which 
capital  is  constantly  withdrawn  from  the 
larger  to  the  smaller  cities  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  real  wage  element,  there- 


by keeping  even  this  difference  in  a  state 
of  flux.  It  is  a  system  under  which  the 
efficient,  low-cost  producer  is  afforded 
the  opportunity  for  serving  the  largest 
number  of  people  as  well  as  himself;  and 
the  inefficient,  high-cost  producer,  who 
serves  only  himself,  if  any.  is  eliminated 
in  the  open  market.  It  is  a  syvStem  in 
which  the  common  laborer  of  today  can 
become  the  industrial  manager  of  to- 
morrow. 

Our  peacetirrre  free  economy,  free  en- 
terprise, and  free  price  system  is  one 
which,  whether  or  not  it  was  foreseen  by 
our  Revolutionary  builders,  was  the  kind 
of  system  they  intended,  built,  and  main- 
tained by  the  people  themselves.  The 
energy  and  intelligence  of  130.000.000 
people  can  never  be  supplanted  by  1  man, 
60.000  men  or  even  6.000,000  men  in  the 
OPA  in  anticipating  and  supplying  the 
wants  of  this  great  Nation. 

We  fought  a  great  war:  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  men  laid  down  their 
lives,  many  more  were  crippled,  and  we 
spent  hundreds  of  billions  of  money  for 
what?  For  this  very  freedom,  freedom 
of  individual  initiative  and  free  enter- 
prise. Shall  we  then  sacrifice  it  now  for 
fear  of  temporary  inflation?  To  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Patrick  Henry  "Is 
life  so  dear  and  security  go  sweet  as  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and 
slavery?" 

Furthermore,  do  we  have  grounds  to 
fear  substantial  inflation  from  our  pro- 
ducers? Is  Ford.  Chrysler,  or  General 
Motors  going  to  risk  the  chance  of  losing 
its  customers  by  temporary  gouging? 
While  there  may  be  10  or  15  percent  in 
general  production  and  distribution  who 
will  take  advantage  of  temporary  oppor- 
tunity for  high  prices,  do  the  American 
people  believe  that  the  85  or  90  percent 
of  the  other  producers  would  risk  their 
future  business  for  such  methods?  And 
anyway,  the  10  or  15  percent  are  now  in 
the  black  market,  both  buyers  and  sell- 
ers, and  at  worst,  these  would  be  chang- 
ing from  one  sphere  of  inflation  to  an- 
other. 

It  would  seem  that  the  abolishment  of 
OPA  is  the  best  remedy.  A  second  con- 
sideration would  be  the  transfer  of  a  few 
items  to  other  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  would 
eliminate  or  ease  all  of  our  present  evils 
of  inflation — including  housing— in  from 
3  to  6  months  insofar  as  they  stem  from 
underproduction. 

Although  we  have  been  discussing  the 
Industrial  side  of  this  chaotic,  confused 
sabotage  of  our  economy,  we  have  only 
to  mention  meat,  butter,  beans,  and  so 
forth,  to  realize  that  the  same  forces 
have  been  hamstringing  agriculture,  re- 
straining production  of  certain  crops  and 
promoting  others  so  farm  production  is 
constantly  out  of  balance. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  I 
think  we  are  already  experiencing  a 
worse  inflation  than  would  have  occurred 
in  a  free  market.  Only  a  continuance 
of  OPA,  causing  further  strangulation  of 
our  production,  can  make  it  much  worse. 
It  is  my  belief,  therefore,  that  the  life 
of  OPA  should  not  be  extended  beyond 
June  30  next;  but  If  It  is  extended,  its 
jiu-isdiction  should  be  curtailed  to  a  min- 
imum of  a  very  few  commodities. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  C.  A.  Tomlinson.  from  the  Williams- 
port  (Pa.>  Gazette  and  Bulletin  for  July 
13,  1945: 

tTRCES    SITPPORT   OF   BTRD.    KICH    IN    CAMPAIGN    TO 
CITT   FEDER.^L   SPENDING   PEOGKAM 

(By  C.  A.  Tomlinson) 

For  more  than  12  long  years  the  apendera 
have  been  In  the  saddle  at  Washington. 
During  this  period,  on  many  occasions,  we 
have  heard  two  voices  raised  In  protest 
against  waste  and  sjicndlng — Harey  Flood 
BTRD,  United  Stntcs  Senator,  from  Virginia, 
and  our  own  Rcbfbt  F.  Rich,  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  Pennsylvania.  They 
have  raised  their  voices  againat  wanton 
waste  and  reckless  spending,  when  It  was 
not  popular  so  to  do  under  the  New  Deal 
regime.  The  voices  of  these  patriots  have 
been  voices  crying  In  the  wilderness.  The 
echoes  of  their  voices  resounded  throughcut 
the  Halls  of  Congress,  but  they  brought  no 
action. 

These  stalwart  men  were  scorned  and 
Bcofled  at  for  having  the  courage  to  even 
speak  of  economy.  There  was  never  a  place 
In  the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Deal  for  econ- 
omy. Again  we  hear  the  voices  of  theae 
servants  of  the  people  pleading  with  their 
colleagues  to  wipe  out  bureaus  and  cut  ex- 
penses by  dismissing  unneeded  personnel. 
Will  their  voices  be  heard  and  heeded  by  the 
nev-  administration? 

A  Chief  Executive  of  our  land  has  never 
heretofore  had  a  greater  opportunity  to 
economize  In  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment and  restore  our  sanity.  Useless  bu- 
reaus, wanton  waste,  and  riotous  spending 
can,  with  the  aid  of  our  Chief  Executive,  b« 
eliminated.  The  New  Dealers  are  certainly 
In  a  doubtful  position  If  they  are  not  rele- 
gated to  the  doghouse. 

Now  is  the  accepted  time  to  make  a  drive 
for  national  economy.  I  trust  that  the  voices 
raised  In  the  Halls  of  Congress,  soon  may 
reach  a  crescendo.  Every  voice  in  and  out 
of  Congress  should  be  lifted  in  this  cause.  It 
should  resound  from  the  housetops.  Econ- 
omy Is  vital  to  every  citizen  who  dwells  under 
the  starry  banner  of  freedom.  The  salvaging 
oi  lend-lease  equipment,  the  disposal  of  sur- 
plus war  property,  the  elimination  of  bu- 
reaus, and  reconversion  to  peacetime  pursuits 
should  be  placed  In  the  hands  of  able  men 
who  believe  In  economy. 

After  being  prodigal  In  Government  ad- 
ministration for  so  many  years  the  time  Is 
now  here  to  turn  about  face  and  meet  the 
situation  like  the  prodigal  son  who  wasud 
his  substance  In  riotous  living.  We  must 
face  the  Issue  before  us  and  take  the  long 
road  back.  The  spenders,  after  their  wild 
orgy  of  spending,  have  at  last  come  to  the 
place  of  reckoning.  The  prodigal  sons  have 
been  at  the  helm  of  the  good  ship  of  stale 
too  long.  Prodigal  waste  always  brings  re- 
morse to  the  Individual  and  common- 
wealths and  nations  alike.  Yes.  let  these  pub- 
lic servants  continue  to  cry  out  against  wan- 
ton, willful  waste  In  government  activities. 
If  they  cry  long  and  loud  enough  their  Tolce« 
will  demand  that  economy  in  government 
our  Nation.  As  their  voices  resound  through- 
out the  land  they  will  attract  followers  who 
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that   economy    In   government 
ttatned. 

voice  crying  out  In  the  wildernesa 
extravagance  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by 
Ho  have  ears  to  hear.    Why  speak  of 
In    (  ent,    we   are   told,    be- 

ta-^  i>o  action  results.    The 

The  wise  ones,   ts  only   to   please 
'.Is  back  home  who  are  economy - 
We  need  not  question  the  voices 
wo  stalwart  men  who  have  cried  out 
^lending  and  waste.     We  know  how 
t  ;iey  both  are.     These  men  are  un- 
a  nd    uncompromlslni;.      They    have 
t  lenuelves  down  through  the  years 
▼a  uable  public  servants, 
lline  Is  here  to  silence  the  voices  of 
Deal  forever.     Their  philosophy  of 
ists  who  want  to  get  their  hands  in 
bas;  while  there  Is  yet  left  something 
An  individual  of  a  nation  can  go 
For  a  time,  but  sanity  and  sound  rea- 
nust    return    If    progress    is    to    be 
rhe   prodigal   son    got    to    the    place 
examined  himself  and  found  him- 
hungry.  ragged,  and  a  failure.    He 
an  about-face     That  time  is  now 
>ur  national  OovernmenA.     The  un- 
spending  for  war  purposes,  cou- 
the  wa^te  of  our  substance  durinp; 
wide  depresaiou.  has  put  us  in  an 
position.     The  spending  for  war 
us  we  cannot  help,  but  there  is 
for  the  wasteful  spending  previous 
Lbreak  of  war.     The  citizens  have 
nobly    in    sU    of    the    war-loan 
I  am  quite  sure  they  desire  that 
raised  should  be  made  to  count, 
of   the  Master  was   a  lone   voice. 
jf  that  voice  has  come  that  docuine 
Christianity.  «hich  has  meant  and 
nue  to  mean  more  to  mankind  than 
doctrine  ever  propounded. 

in  Government  may  start  with  a 
water  like  the  little  rivulet,  but 
Itecome   a  mighty  river   tlirouij;h   its 
es.    Likewise,  these  voices  persistent 
ng  for  less  waste  in  Government  may 
by  others  who  will  cry  out  with 
a  change  of  pace  in  spending. 
take  time  to  destory  this  false  dor- 
spending  but  the  tide  is  bound  to 
cycle  cannot  last  forever.    When 
l>ccome    intolerable   then    it   is    time 
We   have   been   fortunate   in 
:ed  SUtes.  since  It     founding.     We 
at  times  the  wrong  road  but  we. 
pordigal    son.    have    returned    and 
a   right   about   face.     The    t:me    is 
use   common  sense   In  Qovcrunxent 
which   relate   to   keeping   our   na- 
Ifouse  In  order,  so  far  as  waste  and 
spending     are     factors.     Ruthless 
for  woeful  want.    This  is  still 
doctrine. 

aiMl    wasteful    spending    can    only 

and  destruction  to  individuals 

alike.     A    spending    orgy    may 

tor  a  night,  but  remorse  con^th  In 

Under   the   new   adminlsua- 

are  &U  hoping  for  the  dawning  of  a 

A  new  broum  should  sweep  clean. 

is  certainly  a  lot  of  house -cleaning 

be  done   in  Wasiiington.     It  is  too 

appraise  the  new  administration,  but 

to  be  gotn^  down  a  different  road 

pilot  who  knows  the  way.     He  has 

rtuoity  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State 

right  direction  and   anchor  it   to  a 

ick.     Never    has    a    Chief    Executive 

gremt  a  task;  and  never  lias  a  leader 

raster  opportunity. 

d4  not  want  an  "I"  Ooveriunent:  but 

ut  a  "we"  Goverumcut,  with  teaos- 

Vt  citizens  should  rally  to  the  cause 

Flooo  Brio  and  Roanrr  P.  Rich. 

thfr  citiaenry  behind  then  tliey  shall  be 

iccoaapliata  their  purpose  and  desite 

tn  OoTcriunent. 


Ooc  Hundred  and  Tweoty-iftb  AniuTer- 
«ai7  of  die  ladepeodence  of  Greece 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


or  MASSACHuatiis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day marks  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Greek  independence. 
Her  Kallant  fight  to  be  free  of  Turkish 
rule  commenced  with  the  raising  of  the 
cros.s  in  tfie  Morea  in  1821  by  Archbishop 
Germanos.  Her  .sirutjRle  for  national 
liberty  continued  with  the  recognition  of 
Greece  as  an  Independent  kingdom  by 
the  powers  in  the  convention  in  London 
in  1832.  Tlie  battles  fought  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
Greek-s  were  inspired  by  the  same  valiant 
courage  of  the  F>ecple  of  that  nation 
which  thrilled  the  world  in  the  early 
years  of  World  War  II.  The  revolt  of 
Greece  in  1821  captured  the  tmagination 
of  Europe.  The  resi.siance  of  Greece  to 
the  continued  power  of  the  Axis  in  the 
early  houis  of  the  world  hokxaust  which 
has  just  ended  gave  idealistic  inspira- 
tion to  the  Allied  nations  of  the  world. 
Greece  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  civi- 
lization has  fought  in  the  vanguard  of 
the  tnje  seekers  of  liberty  and  justice. 
Greece  has  ever  battled  against  forces 
of  barbarism.  The  cause  of  Greece  in 
her  victorious  flight  for  independence  was 
the  cause  of  Christendom. 

The  sacrifices  endured  by  the  people 
of  Greece  against  Nazi  and  Fascist  ag- 
gressors were  inspired  by  a  desire  for  in- 
dependence as  deep  rooted  and  heroic  as 
the  courage  and  valor  of  Marathon  and 
Thermopylae.  Confronted  m  1940  with 
but  one  alternative,  submit  to  tryranny 
or  die  n  the  cause  of  freedom  Greece 
never  hesitated.  This  great  small  na- 
tion stood  Side  by  side  with  Britain  in  de- 
fense of  a  common  cause  against  over- 
whelming odd-s.  Her  epic  defen.se  of  na- 
tionality and  the  principles  of  democracy 
and  the  right  of  man  to  live  m  peace, 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  cruel  fate 
which  was  to  destroy  the  flower  of  her 
youth  and  leave  her  bleeding  but  un- 
conquered.  is  known  to  all  mankind. 
The  terrible  impact  of  the  war  on  Greece 
was  met  with  ceaseless  resistance.  Her 
industry  destroyed  by  the  forces  of 
brutality  and  atrocity,  her  agriculture 
devastated,  her  people  subjected  to  un- 
speakable horrors,  the  miracle  of  the 
Hellenic  spirit  is  the  answer  of  Greece 
to  the  forces  of  totalitarianism  and  the 
ideology  of  the  pagan. 

The  world  owes  a  debt  to  ancient 
Greece.  Modern  civilization — literature. 
art.  philosophy,  and  architecture — bear 
tbe  indelible  imprint  of  the  standards  cf 
tntelUrence  and  beauty  which  ever  im- 
pel ber  people.  The  world  owes  a  debt 
to  modem  Greece.  Throughout  the  125 
jrears  of  her  independence,  this  ancient 
but  glorious  nation  has  been  a  bulwark 
cf  peace  ai>d  siat^ility.  Her  contribution 
to    the    cause   of    humanity    has    ever 


merited  the  admiration  of  the  freedom- 
loving  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  long,  dark  night  of  war  has  ended. 
Once  again  the  tyrant  has  l>een  repelled 
from  her  land.  But  the  strupple  has  left 
her  wounded  and  in  pain.  Greece  paid 
the  price  of  her  torture  with  starvation 
and  disease.  Today,  still  dazed  from  the 
assaults  upon  her  national  integrity  and 
unity.  Gieece  faces  a  stupendous  task. 
The  indomitable  will  of  her  great  people 
can  accomplish  her  ultimate  ideals,  but 
a  starving  hungry  nation  needs  more 
than  courage  to  recover  unity  and  sta- 
bility under  a  strong,  virile  government. 
America  will  help. 

In  proportion,  the  Allied  nations  of  the 
world  will  render  aid.    The  great  Ameri- 
can, our  Inspired  leader.  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  echoed  the  thoughts  and  de-  , 
sires  of  the  American  people  when  he  ( 
wrote: 

I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
assure my  friends  of  Oreek  origin  and  Grerk  I 
birth  everywhere  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the  | 
American  Government  to  help  Greece  to  the 
utmost  of  its  capabilities.    It  is  the  further  j 
desire   of   our   Government   th.it    the    Greek 
people,  who  have  fought  so  valiantly  for  ciem- 
ocralic  ideals,  will  be  able  to  exercise  as  socn 
as  poeeible.  the  rights  of  all  democratic  peo- 
ple and  choose  freely  for  themselves  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  will  live. 

The  people  of  Greece  have  risen  trl-  . 
umphant  from  the  ashes  of  every  tyran- 
nical fire.    The  glory  of  Greece  needs  no 
words  of  commemoration.    The  qualities 
of  the  soul  of  Greece  have  earned  for  her  i 
kingdom  the  designation  "the  birthplace  ' 
of  democracy."   Today  Greece  once  apain  '^ 
carries  high  the  torch  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom to  light  the  pathway  of  civilization 
that    men.    working    side    by    side    in 
brotherhood,  may  find  their  way  to  world 
peace.     With   her  Independence,   never ; 
lost    but    a.;ain    rewon.    the    people    of  | 
Greece  will  continue  to  offer  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  the  inspirational  ideal; 
of  the  nobility  of  freemen  under  God.       ' 


Detroit  Takes  the  Farm  Road 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under] 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORB.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Arthur  Bartlett  from  the  February  1945 
issue  of  Country  Gentleman: 

DETROrr      TAKX9      THF      F.tKM      ROAD RaSCaaCW- 

MiMDKD  sxactmyia  pool  talrkts  to  hklp 
FAKMns  wrrH   their  touchibt   pboblsics. 

OBJECT — PaOSrZRTTT   PROM   THE  CaOriTD  CP 

(By  Arthur  Bartlett) 
A  new  economic  rellKion  is  sweeping  the 
top-bracket  areaa  of  Detroit — new.  that  is. 
to  Detroit  and  to  most  of  Industrial  America. 
Its  goepel  runs  like  this:  Prosperity  begins 
on  the  farm.  Unless  the  fanner  is  pros- 
perous, industry  cannot  be  proeperous.  labor 
cannot  be  peaayetow,  nobody  can  be  proa- 
pcrous. 
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Farmers  have  heard  !.  before,  cf  course — 
from  their  organization  leaders,  from  farm 
State  politicians,  occasionally  from  less  par- 
tisan thinkers.  To  have  it  suddenly  emanat- 
ing from  within  the  shadows  of  high  office 
buildings  and  within  the  sound  of  clankii^g 
assembly  lines,  however,  is  somethuig  else 
again  And  it  could  mean  a  tremendous  new 
force  behind  the  push  for  a  greater,  more 
rewarding  agriculture. 

Detroit  believes  it  will  mean  just  that, 
and  intends  to  see  to  it  that  it  does.  I  have 
Just  spent  a  week  in  that  motor  capital, 
talking  with  research-minded  executives,  and 
I  speak  deliberately  when  I  say  that  this  farm 
doctrine  is  taking  hold.  Busy  executives 
hustle  through  their  knotty  management 
conferences  so  they  can  rush  downtown  to 
Bit  for  hours  In  meetings  discussing  ways 
and  means  to  help  make  agriculture  a  better 
business  Wherever  the  men  of  motordom 
gather,  conversations  run  to  agriculture  al- 
most as  much  as  to  automobiles.  The  Ijoard 
oi  commerce,  official  sponsor  and  fountain- 
head  of  the  movement,  has  appointed  com- 
mittees covering  virtually  every  phase  of 
agriculture,  and  the  members'  names  consti- 
tute a  veritable  who's  who  of  Detroit. 

Even  Ijefore  the  farm  gospel  hit  the  town 
a  surprisingly  large  number  of  Detroit's  top 
industrialists  were  f?rm-minded.  in  a  per- 
sonal sense  That  is  to  say,  they  owned 
farms  To  many  of  them  farming  was  Just 
an  expensive  but  satisfying  hobby.  But  that 
is  not  the  kind  of  farming  they  are  talking 
about  when  they  plump  for  farm  prosperity. 
They  are  talking  about  the  honest-to-good- 
ness  farmer  who  has  to  make  a  living  out  of 
the  soil.  He  is  the  man.  they  have  decided, 
who  must  prosper — or  else. 

It  all  started  around  a  luncheon  table  at 
the  Detroit  Athletic  Club  about  a  year  ago. 
Hall  a  dozen  industrialists  were  having  one 
of  the  Inevluble  discussions  about  pros- 
perity and  how  to  hang  on  to  it. 


Let  Europeans  Police  Europe 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JESSIE  SUMNER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  week  the  British  Government 
announced  a  decision  to  discharge  the 
Polish  Army  which,  since  the  war.  has 
been  serving  in  the  British  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  Europe.  From  now  on  these 
imhappy  veterans,  because  they  refuse  to 
return  to  Poland  where  they  would  un- 
doubtedly siiffer  the  same  martyrdom 
the  Polish  underground  army  suffered, 
are  to  have  the  status  of  "displaced  per- 
sons."' Since  the  announcement  the 
communistic  Polish  Government  has  re- 
quested UNRRA  not  to  give  any  relief 
to  displaced  persons  refusing  to  return 
home.  Thus,  these  veterans  in  the  Allied 
cause  are  condemned  to  a  choice  of 
either  going  home  to  be  killed  or  staying 
away  to  starve. 

Well.  Justice  herself  has  long  since  be- 
come a  "di.<:placed  person."  The  British 
move,  which  Mr.  Bevin  tried  to  a.ssure 
us  is  not  appeasement  of  Russia,  is  no 
worse  appea-sement  than  the  appease- 
ments sponsored  by  the  former  Prime 
Minister.  Mi.  Churchill.  The  way  Mr. 
Bevins  government  has  made  starving 
"displaced  persons"  out  of  Polish  veter- 
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ans  is  no  worse  than  the  way  Mr.  Church- 
ill in  a  memorable  speech  during  the  war 
eloquently  betrayed  both  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  and  helped  the  Russian  agent 
Tito  seize  the  Government  of  Yugoslavia 
and  drive  the  Yugoslavian  Army  out  of 
the  Allied  camp  and  into  exile. 

Last  Saturday  evening  while  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  fea.sted  the  spirit  of  Poles. 
Serbs.  Americans,  and  others  who  fought 
and  died  in  vain  for  a  just  and  durable 
peace  seemed  to  hover  behind  the  ban- 
queters like  Banquo's  ghost.  A  New  Deal 
keynoter  boasted  of  the  costly  price  they 
had  us  pay  for  our  present  peace  and  se- 
curity though,  as  every  careful  newspaper 
reader  now  knows,  our  New  Deal  govern- 
ment oflScials  had  thrown  away  the  fruits 
of  victory  long  before  our  soldiers  had 
finished  winning  the  victory.  Using  the 
President  of  the  United  States  as  their 
megaphone  the  Now  Dealers  repeate<i 
their  usual  taunts,  falsely  and  malicious- 
ly accusing  Republicans  of  opposing  the 
defense  of  this  Nation,  even  insinuating 
that  the  isolationists  were  too  dumb  to 
see  the  war  coming. 

The   record   .shows   that   Republicans 
voted  lor  any  and  every  measure  reason-  . 
ably   necessary   to  defend   this  Nation. 
Most  Republicans  in  Congress  vocifer- 
ously opposed  every  step  in  the  program 
to  diag  the  United  States  step  by  step 
into  an  unnecessary  war.  even  though 
the  administration  fraudulently  labeled 
defense  measures  the  steps  to  war  even 
including  the  lend-lease  bill  which  put 
the  United  States  into  the  war  and  gave 
away  American  munitions.    Though  the 
double-dealing  New  Deal  leader  assured 
American   fathers  and   mothers  "again 
and  again  and  again"  he  was  not  going 
to  send  their  boys  to  fight  in  any  foreign 
war.  Republican  Memt)ers  of  Congress 
repeatedly  warned,  and  the  Pearl  Harbor 
investigation   proved,  that  he  was  de- 
liberately dragging  this  Nation  step  by 
step  into  foreign  war.    I.  for  one,  warncjd 
in  a  radio  speech  delivered  over  a  Nation- 
wide hook-up  before  Pearl  Harbor  that 
the  President  was  dragging  the  United 
States  step  by  step  inio  war.  that  he  had 
already  i.ssued  a  "shoot  on  sight"  order, 
and  had  already  thrown  American  arms 
and  men  into  the  European  war  and  that 
the  war  was  certain  to  become  a  two- 
ocean  war  for  which  our  Nation  was  not 
adequately  prepared. 

Today  the  New  Deal  foreign  policy  is 
causing  this  dreadful  history  Xo  repeat 
itself.  The  secretary  of  State  has  al- 
ready publicly  delivered  an  ultimatum 
proclaiming  that  the  United  States  will 
go  to  war  to  uphold  the  "purposes  of 
UNO"  whatever  that  may  mean,  and  that 
the  United  SUtes  will  go  to  war  if  Rus- 
sia, which  he  does  not  mention  by  name, 
expands  any  further— though  our  Gov- 
ernment is  still  financing  Russian  expan- 
sion through  lend-lease.  Bretton  Woods, 
UNRRA.  and  other  less  obvious  devices. 
Perhaps  the  chief  purpose  of  the  attack 
on  Republicans  last  Saturday  evening 
was  to  intimidate  us  and  discourage  us 
from  warning  and  opposing  the  way  in 
which  the  New  E>eal  foreign  policy  is  in- 
volving the  United  States  step  by  step 
in  a  war  against  Russia. 

The   scheduled  war  to   preserve   the 
British  Empire  is  a  war  built  up  and  fi- 


nanced by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. In  that  war  judging  from  recent 
speeches  in  Parliament.  England  intends 
to  follow  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality, 
letting  the  United  States  and  Russia 
bleed  each  other  white.  But  perversely 
enough  the  latest  British  move  furnishes 
us  a  chance  to  try  to  keep  ourselves  out  - 
of  that  war.  though,  of  course,  the  obvi- 
ous and  surest  way  to  keep  out  of  war  Is 
to  stop  supporting  the  New  Deal  foreign 
policy  measures  which  help  and  finance 
Russian  expansion  and  British  imperial- 
ism. 

The  British  having  rejected  the  Poli.'^h 
veterans,  the  United  States  Government 
can  and  should  employ  them  instead  of 
American  soldiers  in  the  American  army 
of  occupation  in  Europe.  Not  that  any 
American  army  of  occupation  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  thoroughly  defeated  Ger- 
many from  making  war.  a  corps  of  in- 
telligence oCQceis  would  be  enough  for 
that.  Tlie  only  apparent  reason  for 
keeping  an  American  army  in  Europe, 
the  army  having  already  dwindled  to  a 
mere  token  army  is  to  chaperone  Riis.sia 
and  tempt  Rus.'^ian  soldiers  to  attack  our 
token  army,  thereby  precipitating  us  into 
war  the  same  way  Pearl  Harbor  precipi- 
tated us  into  war. 

The  Polish  veterans  under  their  able 
General  Anders  con.stitute  a  brave  and 
proven  army  of  some  200.000  men.  They 
would  be  a  more  efficient  army  than  any 
army  drafted  for  only  a  year  or  so  l)e- 
cause  of  their  experience  fighting  the 
recent  war  against  the  Nazis  from  be- 
ginnii.g  to  end,  serving  longer  than  any 
other  Allied  army.  Being  on  the  spot 
and  without  any  means  of  livelihood, 
they  could  be  hired  for  as  little  as  the 
American  Government  cared  to  pay 
them.  Staffed  with  American  officers 
they  would  relieve  American  youths  of 
having  to  be  forcibly  drafted  into  the 
Army. 

Of  course,  the  proposed  draft  Army  is 
not  necessary  anyway.  As  many  of  you 
know  from  their  own  lips,  war  depart- 
ment experts  who  dare  not  say  so  pub- 
licly, consider  the  proposed  draft  Army 
as  rather  a  fraud,  providing  merely  a 
faLse  sense  of  .security  than  which  noth- 
ing is  more  dangerous.  It  is  like  the 
draft  bill  put  through  before  World  War 
II  which  experts  at  the  time  said  and 
subsequent  events  proved  would  be  in- 
adequate, a  mere  broomstick  Army. 
What  the  United  States  really  needs. 
these  experts  insist  with  obvious  wisdom 
-  Is  one,  a  .skillful  intelligence  force  .serv- 
ing in  strategic  spots  ah  over  the  world; 
two,  a  reformed  reserve  training  system: 
three,  a  program  of  scientific  research 
for  converting  the  industrial  genius  and 
capacity  of  the  United  States  into  strik- 
ing power;  and  fodr.  a  relatively  small 
airborne  Army  of  piofessional  .soldiers. 
As  you  will  readily  perceive,  the  sugges- 
tion of  employing  Polish  veterans  fits  in- 
to this  defense  program.  Though  there 
are  only  some  200.000  Polish  veterans, 
other  Eurojjean  veterans  are  available, 
including  the  once  proud  army  of  Ma- 
hailovich  now  reduced  to  a  mtre  50.000 
displaced  persons  hiding  for  their  lives 
in  the  mountains. 

Because  Americans  have  less  interest  in 
Europe  than  Europeans,  any  policing  that 
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Is  done  should.  In  all  justice,  be  done  by 
■urop^an  loUtters.  That  any  responsi- 
ble G>vem]Beat  official  under  present 
circun- -stances  should  seriously  consider 
coosci  pting  American  minors,  lifting 
Iben  t  ut  of  their  homes  and  schools  and 
transp  ortint?  them  to  Europe  to  do  forced 
labor  1  imidst  the  disease,  the  famine  and 
the  pc  iJtical  intrigue  there,  only  goes  to 
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Ihe   dppths  of   deterioration   into 

our  Nation  has  been  hypnotized 

opagandized  since  the  time  when 

an  American  meant  being  a  free 

Ameri:an. 

If  Rliissia  sincerely  wants  peace  she  had 

get  over  the  idea  that  American 

s  now  threatening  war  are  only 

blufJlrg  though,  of  course,  it  looks  like  a 
bluff  j^  long  as  our  Government  con- 
to  finance  and  aid  Russian  ag- 
n  and  infiltration.  Russia  should 
know  that  the  real  powers  behind  the 
thron>  for  the  past  30  years  are  a  group 


itlrally  amphibious  international- 
These  bipartisans  will  never 
isfled  until  they  have  frightened 
the  AJnerican  people  into  giving  up  their 
veto  i  I  UNO  and  submitting  to  rule  by  an 
all-p<werful  world  superstate,  even 
thou'jjh  it  may  take  another  world  war  to 
If  Russia  sincerely  %ants  peace 


she  hid  bet* pr  stop  expanding  and  diet 
down  to  a  healthy  prewar  size.  More- 
over he  should  be  the  last  to  object  to 
thjs  )lan  to  hire  European  soldiers  to 
repla  e  American  soldiers  and  thus  avoid 
havirg  the  United  States  precipitated 
into  I  war  aeainst  Russia  through  an- 
other Pearl  Harbor. 

Sui 
of  Co  _. 


IN 

Thu 


prican  pa*-  'i  and  out 

ill  not  let  t  ves  be  In- 

timidated by  the  attack  on  Republicans 
ev  "  '"  our  misguided  President 
hir  he  one  who  read  It.  thereby 

givin!;  It  an  appearance  of  authenticity. 
No  gtod  can  come  from  anoiher  suicidal 
war.  The  way  to  prevent  the  United 
State*  becoming  a  completely  commu- 
nistic state  is  to  vote  against  the  com- 
muni  ;tic  New  Deal  measures  offered  In 
C>  •    after  day.     The   way  to 

pi .  lan  domination  of  the  world 

Is  to  slop  voting  for  the  New  Deal  for- 
eign policy  measures  which  finance  and 
BOpp  >rt  Russian  expansion  and  finance 
the  5?lft.sh  arrogant  British  imperialism 
whic  I  drives  despairing  British  colonists 
into  he  arms  of  communism.  The  plan 
su?:£:(  "  11  also  help  prevrnt  war.  It 
la  up  !  y  patriotic  American  to  in- 

sist t  lat  the  administration  accept  it. 


sinking  of  the  ship  Yukon  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Coester"s  letter  is  self-explanatory 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  will  de- 
sire to  have  before  It  this  statement  of 
the  crew  of  the  Yukon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RicoRD.  as  follows: 

S.MLORS'  Union  or  thi  Pacific. 

Seattle.  Wash  .  March  18.  1946. 
Hon   HccH  B.  MrrcHXix. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Waxhington.  D  C. 

Deab  SiNATo*  Mitchill:  Enclosed  please 
find  marked  copy  of  the  West  Coast  Sailor 
paper,  containing  a  statement  from  seven 
deck  department  members  of  the  Yukon.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  secret  investiga- 
tion being  held  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard  In  the  pert  of  Seattle  to  get  all  the 
details  surrounding  the  stranding  of  the 
Yukon.  The  Investigators  are.  at  the  present 
time,  not  divulging  any  testimony  given  by 
the  witnesses. 

I  feel  It  Is  highly  unfair  and  Improper  that 
statements  surrounding  the  stranding  should 
at  this  time  be  publicized  and  entered  Into 
the  CoNcaEssioNAi.  Record  If  the  crew  mem- 
l>er8  who  were  aboard  the  Yukon  are  unable 
to  defend  themselves. 

I  hereby  request  that  you  enter  Into  the 
CoNCRtssioNAL  Rkcoro  the  statement  from 
the  crew  pertaining  to  the  crew  operations 
of  the  yufcon  the  same  as  Representative 
Bit7MBACCH,  of  Pennsylvania,  did.  I  am  sure 
that  when  the  findings  of  the  hearing  are 
known,  that  the  deck  department  will  be 
exonerated  of  any  and  all  charges  of  miscon- 
duct, inefllclency.  and  drunkenness. 

Hoping  that  I  may  see  you  on  your  next 
trip  to  the  coast.  I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Ed  Coestct. 

•  Seattle  Branch  Agent. 


Sinkinf  of  the  'Yukoa' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 


TiE 


or    WASHINGTON 

SXNATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


isdau.  March  21  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5*.  1946 


Mii.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ed  Coester  and  newspaper  article  from 
the    Vest  Coast  Sailor  In  regard  to  the 


arposT  or  "TrKON"  wmicx  bt  thx  deck  carw 

(A  great  deal  of  conflicting  stories  have 
been  publlcl?ed  concerning  the  running 
aground  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Yukon, 
and  the  sulwequent  behavior  of  Its  officers 
a  id  crew.  An  eyewitness  accovmt.  submitted 
by  the  men  who  participated,  all  members  of 
the  Sailors  Union  of  the  Pacific  d?ck  crew  on 
the  stricken  vessel.  Is  hereby  published:* 

At  approximately  4:20  a.  m..  Monday.  Feb- 
ruary 4.  1946.  the  steamship  Yukon  ran 
acrround  at  Johnstone  Bay.  Alaska. 

Emergency  stations  was  sounded  Immedi- 
ately after,  and  we  all  made  our  stations, 
taking  only  time  to  dress,  there  being  »  time 
lapse  of  2  to  3  minutes  from  the  time  we  bit 
until  we  were  stripping  the  boats  and  making 
ready  to  swing  them  out. 

The  seas  were  so  heavy  on  tne  weather  side 
(starboard)  that  it  was  Impossible  to  swing 
the  bo«U  or  even  let  go  the  gripes  so  the 
boat  crewa  were  instructed  to  get  the  pas- 
a«^«rs  either  inside  or  on  the  lee  side,  which 
^•y  proceeded  to  do  Incidentally.  W  Wil- 
liams. A.  B.  statlonman.  had  his  hand  seri- 
ously Injured  during  the  operation  of  clear- 
ing the  weather  side  of  passengers. 

After  stripping  the  boats  on  the  IM  aid* 
and  letting  go  the  gripes,  an  enormeia  ma 
hit  the  ship  and  she  heeled  over  to  port  so 
far  that  t>efore  we  had  a  chance  to  lower 
the  boats  far  enough  below  the  boat  deck  to 
steady  them,  they  all.  with  the  exception  of 
the  Lundeen  b<iats  aft.  were  stove  in  pretty 
bad  and  had  several  of  their  keels  ripped  off. 

On  orders  from  the  tu-ldge  we  secured  No. 
a.  4.  6.  and  8  boats.  ,;unwalee  levH  with  the 
boat  dec:^  and  waited  (or  further  instructions. 

MeanwhUe  eoMrgency  antennaes  were 
rigged  as  the  main  and  emergency  antennaes 
had  t>een  shaken  down. 

A  frequent  Inspection  of  the  ship  was  made 
on  Instructions  from  the  master  and  mate. 


the  mate  and  one  of  the  winch  drivers  going 
forward  -nd  dropping  both  anchors.  In  fact, 
everythtng  was  done  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
the  paMcngen  and  crew  to  whatever  extent 
that  was  humanly  poaalble  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  the  passengers  being  coopera- 
tive without  panic  during  the  whole  rescue 
operation. 

The  seas  were  running  so  heavy  that  it  waa 
deemed  advisable  to  wait  untU  daylight  to 
detmnlne  the  possibility  of  running  a 
breeches  buoy  ashore.  The  Lyle  gun  and  all 
Incidental  equipment  was  readied  on  the 
port  side  of  the  boat  deck,  under  the  wing  ot 
the  bridge. 

On  sending  out  the  S  O  S  we  got  word  that 
help  would  arrive  in  alwut  3  hours;  as  It 
turned  out  It  was  a  little  over  8  hours  before 
the  first  Coast  Guard  cutter,  the  Onondajfo, 
arrived. 

At  daylight,  boat  No.  4  was  lowered  In  the 
water,  manned  by  the  deck  gang,  with  the 
chief  officer  In  command  to  uy  and  make 
the  beach  and  rig  up  a  breeches  buoy,  but  it 
got  swamped  before  they  barely  got  away 
from  the  ship  s  side,  so  all  had  to  come  back 
atx>ard  It  is  extremely  doubtful  If  any  crew 
could  have  rowed  ashore,  but  the  chance  had 
to  be  taken,  what  with  the  beach  coveied 
with  huge  rocks,  the  heavy  seas  even  on  the 
lee  side  and  the  terrific  pull  of  the  underUiw. 
About  this  time  the  wind  and  seas  began 
to  calm  slightly  and  the  master  thought  1^ 
advisable  to  wait  until  help  arrived. 

The  engine-room  crew,  on  watch  at  the 
time  we  struck,  should  be  commended  for 
their  quick  thinking  In  cutting  out  all  fires 
and  taking  all  other  necessary  precautions 
»>efore  coming  on  deck;  otherwise  we  would 
have  had  a  fire  as  well  to  contend  with,  and 
that,  at  that  time,  with  the  bottom  ripi)ed 
out  and  fuel  ell  all  over,  would  have  meant 
disaster  for  all  passengers  and  crew 

From  the  frequent  Inspections  and  actions 
of  the  ship's  hull,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
hull  was  set  firmly  on  a  huge  rock  at  a  11*  tie 
forward  of  the  midships  section,  and  the  tow 
on  sand  and  locks  at  low  tide,  except  when 
the  seas  twisttd  the  whole  ship  In  a  clock- 
wise direction. 

Parts  of  the  wooden  deck  opened  and 
buckled  from  the  very  beginning  but  the 
after  end  did  not  sUrt  to  weave  around  and 
rip  apart  until  about  1  p  m  Monday. 

On  seeing  this  condition,  some  of  the  deck 
gang  rushed  aft  and  lowered  No.  8  l)oat  into 
the  water,  not  10  seconds  tco  soon  as  the  after 
davit  gave  way  just  after  the  releasing  gear 
had  been  tripped. 

The  boat  was  hauled  ahead  with  the  pali.ter 
to  abeam  the  after  part  of  No.  2  hatch  at 
whii  Ij  time  the  motor  launch  from  the 
Onondaga  came  alongside  and  txjth  the  mo- 
tor launch  and  ship's  boat  commenced  load- 
ing women  and  children  from  the  Yukon. 

The  seas  were  running  very  heavy  and 
both  motor  launch  and  ships  boat  were 
very  fortunate  to  get  away  safely  as  both 
passed  over  rocks  on  the  crest  of  swells.  It 
would  have  t>een  Impossible  to  have  gotten 
away  on  the  ebb. 

The  ship's  boat  was  towed  away  from  the 
wreck  by  the  motor  launch,  rowing  being 
entirely  out  of  the  question  as  the  seas 
would  have  washed  lu  up  on  the  rocks. 

We  were  towed  out  to  the  Onondaga,  about 
4  miles  out.  and  were  forced  to  discharge  the 
women  and  children  to  a  pUot's  ladder 
rigged  by  her  stern.  No  amount  of  pleading 
or  cursing  on  our  part  could  get  them  to 
heave  us  alongside  the  midship  section 
where  there  was  a  net  rigged.  They  Insisted 
that  our  passengers  all  come  aboard  by  the 
stern,  which,  In  itself,  was  difficult  as  we  were 
under  the  counter  most  of  the  time. 

After  we  had  discharged  our  load  of  women 
and  children,  we  were  tied  up  astern  and 
waited  there  while  the  motor  launch  was 
hauled  aboard  and  the  propeller  was  cleared 
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of  a  line  that  had  gotten  fouled  there  while 
leaving  the  Yukon's  side. 

The  Onondaga  got  underway  In  about  an 
hour  and  we  thought  we  were  going  In  clc»er 
but  It  turned  out  that  wc  only  pulled  out 
farther. 

At>out  2  hours  after  our  arrival  alongside 
the  Onondaga,  the  motor  launch  was 
launched  and  we  started  for  the  Yufcon  In 
tow.  We  might  add  here  that  we  were  so  far 
away  from  the  Yukon  at  that  time  that  we.  In 
the  lifeboat,  couldn't  see  the  wreck  itself. 

We  were  hailed  by  the  United  States  Navy 
salvage  tug  Curb,  anchored  about  a  half 
mile  from  the  wreck  and  saw  the  Impossibil- 
ity of  getting  the  ship  s  boat  alongside  either 
side  of  the  yufcon  so  we  went  aboard  the 
CU'b  while  the  motor  launch  proceeded  to 
the  Viifcon  to  see  If  It  could  make  it.  Hew- 
ever.  It  soon  returned  and  reported  that  It 
was  Impossible  to  even  approach  the  wreck, 
the  lee  ride  being  fouled  up  by  the  wreckage 
and  debris  of  the  after  section  and  the  seas 
breaking  over  the  weather  side  clear  over  the 
iKiat  deck  of  the  Yukon. 

The  e.-ecutive  officer  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Curb 
asked  us  If  we  would  go  out  on  the  Army 
power  tirge  that  had  made  one  attempt  to 
go  alongside  the  Yukon  but  failed  due  to 
heavy  weather.  We  went  aboard  with  gear 
for  the  breeches  buoy  and  did  manage  to 
rig  a  line  from  the  gun  tub  on  the  Yukon's 
bridge  to  the  power  barge's  mast  but  the 
anchor  cable  carried  away  and  we  had  to  let 
go  the  line. 

We  went  back  to  the  Curb  and  after  much 
consulting,  etc..  it  came  to  the  last  desperate 
effort  of  using  a  rubber  life  raft  so  we  went 
back  aboard  the  power  barge. 

An  Army  tug  hcx>ked  tnto  us  with  her  tow- 
ing cable,  got  into  position,  dropped  her  hock 
and  slacked  us  In  as  close  to  the  Yukon  as 
possible  and  we  fired  a  line  to  the  Yukon. 
rigged  the  raft  and  commenced  to  take  off 
passengers  at  about  2  a.m.  Tuesday  morning. 
We.  In  no  way.  wish  to  be  recriminative 
but  we  do  find  It  rather  strange  that  with  the 
hundreds  of  men  on  the  naval  and  Coa.st 
Guard  ships  standing  by  we  received  no  help 
outside  of  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard  motor 
launch  crews  and  a  very  few  other  individ- 
uals until  230  p.  m  Tuesday  afternoon. 
Then  a  work  party  of  either  Navy  or  Coast 
Guard  men  and  a  work  party  from  the  Cedar 
and  Zrltnsky  followed,  but  the  same  situa- 
tion prevailed  there  Some  chief  petty  offi- 
cers and  two  or  three  Individuals  helped 
while  the  others  stood  around  polishing  their 
thumijs. 

What  few  rations  they  sent  over  from  the 
ships  were  broken  Into  on  the  power  barge 
by  these  donkeys  before  we  could  get  them 
over  to  the  Yukon.  We  managed  to  get  two 
milk  cans  and  a  breaker  of  water  also. 

About  6:00  p.  m.  Tuesday  we  got  some 
sandwiches  on  the  power  barge  and  you  can 
guess  why — not  because  the  Yufcon  sailors 
working  on  the  power  barge  were  hungry. 

Tuesday  afternoon  one  winch  driver  and 
a  quartermaster  went  aboard  the  Curb  to 
splice  some  rope  for  them,  as  the  two  men 
who  knew  how  were  working  the  motor 
launch  ferrying  passengers  from  the  power 
barge  to  the  various  ships  laying  to  (this  Is 
a  United  States  Navy  salvage  tug  we  are 
speaking  of). 

Late  afternoon  Tuesday,  an  Army  tug 
slacked  in  close  to  the  Yufcon  on  her  hook 
and  began  to  take  off  passengers  with  a 
rubber  raft  also. 

About  8:C0  p.  m  Tuesday  the  seas  got  too 
heavy  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  and 
crew  had  to  make  the  beach  on  the  breeches 
buoy. 

About  11  00  p.  m  all  the  passengers  and 
crew  were  off  the  wreck  with  the  exception  of 
the  master. 

Some  of  us  went  In  the  motor  launch  that 
was  manned  by  the  Cedar'%  crew  and  tried 
to  fire   a  line   to   the   ship.     However,   the 


motor  launch  crew  from  the  Cedar  was  green 
and  wouldn't  go  close  enough  to  make  con- 
tact so  sent  crew  of  Cedar  and  Yukon  back 
to  the  Curb  and  Cedar  and  kept  one  winch 
driver  and  some  of  the  Zelinsky  s  crew  by  on 
power  t)arge  until  the  master  was  finally 
taken  off  the  Yufcon  by  motor  launch  crew 
from  the  Curb,  and  rubber  raft,  at  alxiut 
2:30   a     m.    Wednesday    morning. 

On  T^iesday  afternoon  two  men  off  the 
Yufcon  and  one  CPO  from  the  Curb  lelt  the 
Curb  In  a  surf  boat  ar.d  made  the  beach 
to  organize  the  fires  and  gather  provisions, 
and  so  forth,  dropped  by  the  Army  planes. 

About  9  a.  m.  Wednesday  another  power 
barge  rammed  the  t>each  and  took  off  the 
survivors  stranded  there,  transferred  them 
to  the  Curb  and  proceeded  to  Seward. 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  the  crews  of  the 
Army  tugs  and  power  barges;  to  the  crews 
of  the  motor  launches  from  the  USS  Curb 
and  the  USCG  cutter  Onandago.  to  the  Army 
planes  officers  ana  personnel  and  others  con- 
nected with  the  aid  given;  to  the  officers 
and  enlisted  personnel  who  contributed  to- 
ward the  rescue  operations  «we  might  say 
here  that  the  only  persons  lost  were  through 
freak  seas  and  not  one  life  was  lost  in  the 
rescue  operations),  and  may  good  fortune 
be  tnelr  well-earned  lot   In  future  years. 

Our  sincere  condemnation  of  the  powers 
that  be  that  wouldn't  give  us  any  help  un- 
til the  rescue  operations  were  almost  over; 
that  forced  us  to  use  the  same  9-thread  line 
for  heaving  the  raft  from  Yukon  to  power 
barge  and  back  for  13  hours  before  they 
woulQ  Jar  loose  with  a  coll  of  21  thread, 
and  finally  giving  us  a  coll  of  2-lnch  line 
2  hours  from  the  time  we  had  to  knock  off 
and  that  one  being  so  fiattened  out  and 
fouled  up  that  we  had  to  cut  It  In  pieces 
and  tie  them  together  in  order  that  we  could 
use  it. 

Providence  must  have  been  watching  to 
hold  that  first  coll  together  so  long. 

•  •     •     •     • 

To  the  survivors  who  owe  their  very  lives 
to  the  efforts  of  others,  yet  found  It  con- 
venient to  place  themselves  in  the  lime- 
light by  perjury  and  a  deliberate  campaign 
of  lies  and  slander,  we  Ignore  them. 

•  •     •     •     • 

Our  bitterest  wishes  to  those  vermin  of 
the  press  and  radio  who  felt  elated  at  scoops 
of  any  news,  however  untrue  or  unfounded. 
which  they  found  to  their  taste  to  publish 
and  broadcast.     •     •      • 

That  the  powers  that  are  responsible  that 
any  ship,  especially  a  passenger  ship,  be  sent 
Into  such  dangerous  waters,  or  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  waters  without  the  benefit  of  a 
fathometer  and  radar  be  blamed  entirely  for 
the  Yukon  disaster. 

All  warships  have  them,  then  why  can't 
other  ships  have  them  as  well,  or  Is  It  per- 
haps that  those  GIs  and  women  and  children 
don't  mean  anything  now.  Most  of  the  Army 
personnel  had  their  discharges. 

W^ho  has  the  answer  to  that  one? 

And  last  but  not  least  our  sincere  thanks 
to  our  shipmates  and  others  ashore  who  had 
our  families  and  our  welfare  In  mind  and 
worked   untiringly  In  our  behalf. 

To  the  people  of  Seward  for  their  hos- 
pitality and  unselfish  aid  and  to  their  Red 
Cross  chapter  and  other  organizations,  both 
civic  and  fraternal,  our  deepest  thanks. 
We'll  try  to  repay  In  some  measure  some- 
time. 

Our  thanks  to  the  crew  of  the  steamship 
Alaska  for  their  kindness  and  care. 

To  all  crew  members  In  all  departments: 
Thanks,  good  luck,  and  good  sailing. 

6.  AxcTS. 

A.  H.  Hamson. 

B.  Skog. 
Ivan  Gnx. 
Axel  Johansoh. 
O.  A.  Karlson. 
William  Nivk. 


Pilate 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

of  uichigan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T» 

Monday,  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Pulton  J.  Sheen,  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  is  in 
the  top  strata  of  learned  lecturers  of  our 
day.  Last  evening,  over  the  radio  net- 
work of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
with  an  ease  that  comes  to  one  of  his 
wisdom  and  with  an  analytical  mind  that 
disentangles  the  work  of  the  confusers, 
he  spoke  of  two  contradictory  charges 
being  made  against  religion. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Record,  I  glory  in  the  privilege  to 

include  his  timely  address,  so  pertinent 

to  the  problems  facing  the  world  today. 

His  is  a  message  of  warning  as  well  as 

of  hope: 

pnjkTx 

Friends,  one  of  the  vital  subJecU  of  the 
day  Is  the  relation  of  politics  and  religion, 
lliose  who  have  their  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
contemporary  civilization  have  probably 
noted  that  there  are  two  contradictory 
charges  against  religion  today— the  first  Is 
that  religion  Is  not  political  enough:  the 
other  Is  that  religion  Is  too  political.  On  the 
one  hand  the  chtirch  is  blamed  for  being  too 
divine,  and  on  the  other  for  not  being  divine 
enough.  It  Is  hated  because  It  Is  too  heav- 
enly, and  hated  because  It  Is  too  earthly. 

Partlctilarly  significant  It  Is  that  these 
were  the  very  two  charges  for  which  our  Lord 
Himself  was  condemned  —  the  religious 
Judges  Annas  and  Caipbas  found  Him  too 
religious;  the  political  Judges,  Pilate  and 
Herod,  found  Him  too  political. 

Calphas.  the  religious  Judge,  standing  be- 
fore his  Judgment  seat,  asked  our  Lord  the 
question.  'I  adjure  Thee  by  the  llvli^g  God 
that  Thou  tell  us  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God  "  (Matthew  26  63) .  As  the  ques- 
tion rang  out  through  the  marble  hall  and 
was  succeeded  by  a  silence  vibrant  with 
emotion.  Christ  finally  raised  His  eyes  to  the 
Judge  and  answered.  "Thou  hast  said  It" 
(Matthew  26:  64). 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  lighted  the  Judges 
face.  At  last  he  bad  triumphed.  But  he 
must  not  show  It.  and  under  the  veil  of 
horrified  indignation  at  the  Insult  offered  to 
God's  supreme  majesty  by  declaring  Himself 
to  be  God.  he  rent  his  garments  from  bottom 
to  top.  crying  out.  "He  hath  blasphemed. 
•  •  •  He  is  guilty  of  death  "  (M:itthew  26: 
65-66).  Christ  Is  too  religious,  too  heavenly, 
too  Infallible,  too  spiritual,  too  much  Inter- 
ested in  souls,  too  divine. 

Because  He  was  too  rellglotis.  He  was  not 
political  enough.  He  was  accused  ot  being 
Indifferent  to  the  needs  of  the  people  and 
national  well-being.  The  Romans  would  not 
tolerate  anyone  with  such  an  appeal.  He 
would  bring  down  retribution  from  Rome. 
Their  armies  would  come  and  destroy  them. 
After  all,  what  good  Is  religion,  anyway.  If  It 
has  no  part  In  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  set-up  of  a  country.  So  Calphas  de- 
cided :  Better  let  the  one  man  die  rather  than 
the  whole  nation  should  perish. 

Within  a  few  hours  Our  Bleneed  Lord,  who 
was  acctised  of  being  too  disinterested  in 
politics.  Is  charged  with  being  too  interested 
In  It.  The  mob  who  had  their  prisoner  iKJund 
with  ropes  stopped  outside  Pilate's  door-aUI 
which  marked  the  confine*  of  a  Roman  house. 
Pilate,  warned  of  their  coming,  goes  out  to 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


accusers.    Jesus  and  PUate  are  face 

Pilate  looked  at  the  Flgtire  before 

and  unmoved,  crimsoned  with  His 

with  red  llTld  marks  across  His 

the  object  of  groes  mistreatment 

had  been  condemned.     Turning  to 

mob.  PUate  asked:  "What  accu- 

you  against  this  man?"   (John 


mob  charged  that  He  blasphemed  by 
imself  Ood.  Pilate  would  have  only 
He    had    bis    gods    and    each    day 
Incense  before  them.     What  cared 
their  divinities.    But  there  was  one 
about  Chrut  that  could  be  hurled, 
the  opposite  one.  namely,  that  He 
xilittcal:  that  He  was  not  sufficiently 
hat  He  meddled  In  national  affairs, 
was  not  patriotic.    And  In  answer  to 
of    Pilate,    there    was    hurled 
lie  balustrade  of  Pilate's  temple  the 
roar  of  three  charges:    "We  have 
man   perverting  our  nation,  and 
to  give  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  say- 
he  is  Christ  the  king  "  (Luke  33:  2). 
silly  as  saying:  Christ  Is  a  Fascist, 
from    that    day    to    this,    these    two 
charges    have     been     leveled 
the  person  of  Christ  in  His  body  the 
His  church  Is  accused  of  being  not 
enough  when  it  condemns  nazL«m 
:  It  Is  accused  of  being  too  poltti- 
It   condemns   communism.     It   is 
be  too  unpolitical  when  it  does  not 
a  political  regime  which  some  other 
systems    dislike    but    which    allows 
freedom:  it  Is  said  to  be  too  polltl- 
a.'CLst  when  it  condemns  a  political 
uhich   completely   suppresses  all   re- 
Would    to    heaven    that    man    were 
:o  give  definitions  of  words.     Is  the 
Fascist?    If  fascism  meaivs,  as  it  does, 
of  the  state  or  nation  over  the 
with  consequent  suppression  ol 
liberties,  then  the  church  is  anti- 
as  the  encyclical  against  fascism  so 
ves      If  by  fascism   is  meant  anti- 
and  dislike  of  a  S3rstem  which 
the  liberties,  then  the  chxirch  Is 
but  so  is  every  American  who  loves 
locratic  way  of  life.     In    truth   the 
way    to    handle    this    confusion    of 
Is  to  speak  of  all  forms  of  totallta- 
as  fascism.     This  divides  them  Into 
lirown.  and  red.     Hence  we  ought  to 
communism  from  this  time  on  as 
5m      There   Is   an   essential   resem- 
between   fascism,  nazism.  and  com- 
Fasctsm    is   the   subordination   of 
to  the  state,  nazism  to  the  race, 
munism   to   the  classes.     The  only 
l>etween  these  three  forms  of  to- 
la the  dlCerence  between  bur- 
ttireeny.  and  •taftttng. 
the  second  charge  that  needs  specific 
namely,    that    the   church    Is 
in  politics.     Is  this  true?     It  all 
upon  what  you  mean  by  politics.    If 
te^-ference  in  politics  is  meant  using  in- 
to favor  a  particular  regime,  party,  or 
which  raapccta  the  baalc  rights  and 
ot  penooM  which  come  from  Ood.  the 
is  emphatically  "No."     The  church 
Interfere  in  politics      If  by  inter- 
in  politics  la  meant  Judging  or  con- 
a  philosophy  of  life  which  makes 
or  the  state,  or  the  class,  or  the 
source  of  all  rights,  and  which  usurps 
and  enthrones  party  over  conscience. 
Is    emphatically    "Yes."      The 
does  Judge  such  a  philosophy.     But 
does  this,  it  is  not  interfering  with 
for  such  politics  Is  no  longer  politics 
tlnd  of  religion  that  is  antlrellgious. 
as  politics  la  politics,  the  church 
to  say.    It  is  totally  indifferent 
regime.     The   church   adapts   itself 
governments  on  condition  that  they 
liberty  of  conscience:  It  Is  indifferent 
Whether  people  choose  to  live  under  a 
.    republic.   democraL*y,   or   even    a 
dlctatorahip  provided  these  govern- 
grant  the  basic  freedoms. 
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A  human  organism  can  adapt  Itself  to  the 
torrid  heat  of  the  Equator  or  to  the  glacial 
cold  of  the  North,  but  It  cannot  live  without 
air.  The  church  In  like  manner  can  adapt 
itself  to  every  form  of  politics,  but  It  can- 
not live  without  the  air  of  freedom.  Never 
before  in  history  has  the  spiritual  been  so 
unprotected  against  the  pohtical;  never 
before  has  the  political  so  usurped  the 
spiritual.  It  U  not  religion  that  is  med- 
dUnc  in  politics:  it  U  politics  that  U  med- 
dling In  religion  It  is  Jesiu  Christ  who 
suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate:  It  is  not 
Pontius  Pilate  who  suffered  under  Jesus 
Christ. 

For    the    first    time    In    Christian    history, 
politics,  which  began  by  divorcing  itself  from 
morality   and   religion,   has   i»een   that   man 
cannot     live     by     bread    alone.     So     it    has 
attempted  to  capture  his  soul,  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  a  dicta- 
tor.    For  the  first  time  in  Western  Christian 
civilization    the    kingdom    of    antlgod    has 
acquired  political  form  and  social  substance 
and    stands   over   against   Christianity    as    a 
counterchurch  with  Its  own  dogmas,  its  own 
scriptures,     its    own     infallibility,     its    own 
hierarchy.  Its  own  visible  head,  its  own  mis- 
sionaries,  and    its   own    invisible   head — too 
terrible  to  be  named.     In  certain  countries 
religion  today  exists  only  by  sufferance  of  a 
political  dictator:  without  actively  persecut- 
ing the  church,  it  usurps  its  functions,  gives 
bread    cards    only    to    those    who    conspire 
against  religion,  attempts  to  create  an  ideo- 
logical   unllormity    by    liquidating    anyone 
who  is  opposed  to  that  ideology,  and  by  sheer 
weight   of  state-inspired  propaganda  would 
effect  the  mass  organization  of  society  on  an 
antireligloua  basis.     Culture  today  Is  becom- 
ing politicized.     The  dictatorial  government 
is  extending  dominance  over  areas  outside  its 
province,  family,  education,  and  the  soul;  it 
is  concentrating  public  opinion  in  fewer  and 
fewer  hands,  which  becomes  the  more  dan- 
gerous  because   of   the   mechanical   way   In 
which  propaganda  can  be  disseminated.     The 
lines  are  becoming  clear  and  clear  cut.    The 
conflict  of  the  future  will  be  between  a  God 
religion  and  a  state  religion,  between  Christ 
and  antichrist,  but  in  political  disguise. 

History  attests  that  religion  has  not  en- 
croached upon  the  temporal  sphere,  but 
rather  Jealous  temporal  rulers  have  invaded 
the  spiritual.  St)metlmes  these  rulers  were 
kings  and  princes,  even  so-called  Catholic 
defenders  of  the  faith:  today  they  are  dic- 
tators. But  the  problem  is  ever  the  same: 
the  invasion  of  the  spiritual  by  the  political. 
If  It  oe  objected  that  religion  once  made 
Henry  come  to  Canossa.  let  It  be  stated  that 
It  was  for  exactly  the  same  rea'on  that  the 
world  made  war  against  Hitler,  namely  be- 
cause of  his  usurpation  of  -.plritual  free- 
dom. The  difference  t)etween  Henrys  time 
and  Hitler's  is  that  when  religion  had  some 
li\fluence  in  the  world  and  kings  had  con- 
sciences. It  was  possible  for  the  church  to  in- 
spire them  to  penance.  With  that  moral  au- 
thority rejected,  now  the  nations  have  ♦o 
spend  9^3  OOO.OCO.COO  and  millions  cf  lives 
to  impress  some  of  the  dictators  with  the 
same  fact. 

Even  though  ChrUt  Himself  would  not 
deliver  us  from  the  power  ol  the  totalitarian 
state,  as  He  did  not  deliver  Himself,  we  mxist 
see  His  purpose  in  it  all.  Maybe  His  children 
are  being  persecuted  by  the  world  in  order 
that  they  might  withdraw  themselves  from 
the  world:  mayt>e  His  most  violent  enemies 
may  be  dotng  His  work  negatively,  for  It  could 
be  the  mlBSlnii  of  totalitarianism  to  preside 
over  the  liquidation  of  a  modem  world  that 
became  Indifferent  to  God  and  His  moral 
laws:  maybe  those  of  us  who  did  not  care 
whether  God  exists  or  not.  may  yet  suffer 
from  those  whom  we  taught  through  Fuer- 
bach  and  Hegel,  to  exile  Him  altogether. 
Maybe  the  very  secularism  from  which  we 
suffer  Is  a  reaction  against  our  own  spiritual 
Infirmity;   and  th«  growth  of  atheism  and 


totalltarianUm.  the  measure  of  cur  want  of 
zeal  and  piety  and  the  proof  of  our  unful- 
filled ChrlstUn  duties;  maybe  as  diseases 
grow  In  dirt,  so  crimson  fascism  grows  In 
godlessness. 

But  whatever  be  the  reason  for  these  trying 
days,  of  this  we  may  be  certain :  The  Christ 
who  suffered  under  PonUus  Pilate  signed 
Pllates  death  warrant:  It  was  not  PUate 
who  signed  Chrlsfs.  Christ's  church  will  be 
atucked,  scorned,  and  ridiculed,  but  it  will 
never  be  destroyed.  The  enemies  of  God 
will  never  be  able  to  dethrone  the  heavens  of 
God.  nor  to  empty  the  tabernacles  of  their 
Bucharistlc  Lord,  nor  to  cut  off  all  absolving 
hands,  but  they  may  devastate  the  earth. 
The  bald  fact  the  eneml-s  of  God  must  face 
Is  that  modern  civilization  has  conquered  the 
world  but  In  doing  so  has  lost  Its  soul,  and 
in  losing  lU  soul  it  wUl  lose  the  very  world 
It  gained. 

Politics  has  become  so  all-possessive  of 
life,  that  by  Impertinence  It  thinks  that  the 
only  philosophy  a  man  can  hold  is  the  right 
or  the  left.  This  question  puts  out  all  the 
lights  of  religion  so  they  can  call  all  the 
cats  gray.  It  assumes  that  man  lives  on  a 
purely  horizontal  plane,  and  can  move  only 
to  the  right  or  the  left.  Had  we  eyes  less 
material,  we  would  see  that  there  are  two 
other  directions  where  a  man  with  a  soul 
may  look:  The  vertical  direction  of  up  or 
down.  Both  figured  In  the  crucifixion  of 
our  Lord.  Even  those  cruel  men  who  cru- 
cified knew  that  these  were  the  directions 
that  counted.  So  they  shouted  to  Him: 
"Come  down."  and  we  will  believe.  Some- 
how or  other  that  echo  has  been  caught 
up  and  It  Is  being  bruited  about  the  world 
today.  "Down  with  religion!"  "Down  with 
capital!"  "Down  with  labor!"  "Down  with 
reactionaries!"  "Down  with  progressives!" 
Have  we  not  been  tearing  down  long 
enough?  Can  one  build  a  world  with  the 
word  down.  Is  there  no  other  cry  In  our 
vocabulary?  Did  not  the  Captain  Christ  give 
another:  "If  I  be  lifted  up,  I  will  draw  all 
things  to  myself." 

Lifted  up!  Who  shall  lift  us  up?  Cru- 
cifying dictators?  Maybe!  But  where  shall 
we  be  lifted?  To  the  cress,  the  prelude  of  the 
empty  tomb,  the  cross  of  Christ  our  Re- 
deemer. Hear  ye  that  word  "up."  shout  it 
abroad!  "Up  from  class  hatred;  up  from 
en\'y;  up  from  avarice;  up  from  war;  up  be- 
yond the  margent  of  the  world;  up  beyond 
the  "troubled  gateways  of  the  stars'— up— 
up — up  to  God!  ' 


"Reactionary"— One  Who  Reacts 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF  NiaaA.-KA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25. 1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  very 
heart  of  this  Nation — to  Nebraska.-  It  is 
my  duty  to  report  to  the  House  how  this 
trip  has  affected  me. 

Feeling  the  pulse  and  hearing  the 
heartbeats  of  the  people  in  the  heart  of 
our  Republic  has  strengthened  me  in  my 
determination  to  continue  to  be  what  I 
have  alwav-s  been — a  reactionary. 

Webster  defines  "reaction"  as  a  "coun- 
tertendency  or  contrary  movement"  and 
a  "reactionary"  a.s  one  "who  favors  re- 
action." This  definition  has  existed  for 
over  a  century.  It  has  endured  while 
Ideas  have  changed  from  innovations  into 
traditions.    In  contrast,  the  term  '  Ub- 
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tTttl" — originally  applied  in  this  country 
to  the  manner  of  interpreting  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Constitution — has  come  to 
mean  all  things  to  all  men.  A  "liberal" 
today  may  mean  one  who  wishes  to  main- 
tain our  .form  of  Bovernment.  merely 
adding  to  its  functions.  It  may  mean 
the  advocacy  of  government  by  class 
or  group  instead  of  government  by  and 
for  all  of  the  people.  It  may  mean  one 
who  stands  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
American  system  and  the  embracing  of 
an  alien  type  of  statism.  One  thine 
is  certain:  Nowadays  no  one  can  hon- 
estly define  a  "liberal." 

So.  my  short  stay  among  my  fellow 
Nebraskans  ha.*;  convinced  me  that  my 
place  is  in  the  front  ranks  of  what  Web- 
ster calls  "a  countertendency  or  con- 
trary movement."  I  am  against  the  in- 
filtration of  totalitarian  ideologies  into 
the  United  States,  no  matter  what  their 
alien  source.  I  vigorously  oppose  all  at- 
tacks on  our  time-tested  check-and-bal- 
ance  system,  the  relationship  which  now 
exists  between  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  branches  of  government. 
The  Constitution  must  be  preserved;  and 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  people  of  these 
United  States  must  be  heard  by  us  who 
serve  that  people  so  that  we  may  better 
use  our  riphtful  powers  to  continue  far 
into  the  future  the  American  way  of 
being,  thinking,  and  doing — the  way  for 
whose  perjjetuation  .«;o  many  American 
boys  have  only  too  recently  given  their 
very  lives. 


Chester  W.  Nimitz 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TTXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATrVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  suggested  that  some  misunder- 
standing has  arisen  as  to  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  cut- 
ting the  1947  Navy  budget.  Thire  is. 
however,  one  thing  about  which  there 
positively  can  be  no  misunderstanding. 
That  Is  the  ability,  the  character,  the  de- 
votion to  duty,  the  patriotism,  honesty, 
and  complete  sincerity  of  Chester  W. 
Nimitz.  fieet  admiral  of  the  United  Sutes 
Navy,  who  has  testified  as  to  the  great 
need  for  restoring  the  Navy  budget  to  the 
orginal  estimated  amount.  I  am  sure  no 
one  question  this.  Yet  it  Is  well,  in  view 
of  the  necessity  for  evaluating  his  rec- 
ommendations for  our  f)ostwar  Navy,  to 
consider  his  background  and  record.  We 
are  apt  to  forget.  In  peacetime,  some  of 
those  things  upon  which  we  pinned  our 
whole  faith  in  time  of  war. 

Che.«:ter  W.  Nimitz  was  born  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex.,  on  February  24,  1885. 
and  attended  a  Kerrville,  Tex.,  high 
school  before  his  appointment  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  in  1901. 
He  was  graduated  with  distinction,  sev- 
enth In  a  class  of  1 14.  in  1905.  From  that 
time  on,  until  one  day.  40  years  later, 
when  he  sat  at  a  desk  on  the  deck  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Missouri,  signing  the  formal  in- 
strument of  the  Japanese  surrender  as 


representative  of  the  United  States, 
Chester  W.  Nimitz  has  directed  his  ener- 
gies and  abilities  toward  the  t)etterment 
of  that  great  military  organization  which 
constitutes  the  sea  power  of  this  Nation. 

And  sea  power — 

Says  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz — 

Is  not  a  limited  term.  It  includes  many 
weapons  and  many  techniques.  Sea  power 
means  more  than  the  combatant  ships  and 
aircraft,  the  amphibious  forces,  and  the  mer- 
chant marine.  It  includes  also  the  port 
facilities  of  New  York  and  California,  the 
biises  in  Guam  and  In  Kansas;  the  factories 
which  are  the  capital  plant  of  war:  and  the 
farms  which  are  the  producers  of  supplies. 
All  these  are  element*  of  sea  power.  Further- 
more, sea  power  Is  not  limited  to  materials 
and  equipment.  It  Includes  the  functioning 
organls»tlon  which  has  directed  Its  use  In 
the  war.  In  the  Pacific  we  have  been  able 
to  use  our  naval  power  effectively  It  has 
allowed  great  flexibility.  In  each  operation 
we  were  able  to  apply  our  force  at  the  time 
and  place  where  It  would  be  most  damaging 
to  the  enemy. 

That  same  flexibility  was  not  noted  in 
the  Japanese  Fleet  in  the  Pacific,  where 
it  was  observed  that  "Japanese  sea  power 
was  hampered  by  army  control,  and 
Japanese  naval  officers  lacked  freedom 
of  initiative  so  necessary  to  gain  and 
exerci.<;e  command  of  the  sea." 

No  lack  of  knowledpe  or  experience 
hampers  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  in  arriving 
at  his  conclusions  on  the  Navy's  needs. 
He  held  his  first  command  in  1907.  Sub- 
.«;equently  he  was  given  various  submarine 
commands,  including  the  Atlantic  sub- 
marine flotilla.  His  training  and  ex- 
perience in  the  early  years  of  his  career 
included  duty  in  connection  with  the 
building  of  Diesel  engines  and  he  studied 
at  the  Diesel  engine  plants  in  Nurem- 
burg,  Germany,  and  Ghent,  Belgium. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  First  World 
War,  he  served  as  aide  on  the  staff  of 
Rear  Adm  Samuel  S.  Robinson,  com- 
mander of  the  submarine  force  of  the 
Atlantic  Fleet,  and  later  was  appointed 
chief  of  staff  to  Admiral  Robinson.  He  so 
ably  performed  these  duties  that  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  commendation  from  the 
Secretary  of  Navy. 

After  a  tour  of  duty  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  when  he  had 
additional  duty  as  senior  member  of  the 
Board  of  Submarine  Design,  he  again  had 
sea  duty,  assumed  command  of  the  U.  S. 
S.  Chicago  with  additional  duty  in  com- 
mand of  a  submarine  division.  Instruc- 
tion at  the  Naval  War  College,  a  second 
tour  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  Robison. 
serving  as  aide  and  assistant  chief  of 
staff  when  the  latter  was  commander. 
Battle  Fleet,  and  when  he  was  command- 
er in  chief,  Unittd  States  Fleet,  were 
followed  by  an  assignment  to  install  a 
Naval  Resen'e  Officers  Training  Corps  at 
the  University  of  California.  From  there 
he  was  ordered  to  command  a  submarine 
dlvLsion,  and  in  1931  he  was  transferred 
to  command  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Rigel  and  the 
destroyers  out  of  commission  at  the 
Destroyer  Base.  San  Diego. 

After  more  cruises,  this  time  with  the 
Asiatic  Fleet,  he  served  as  Assistant  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and  in  1938 
assumed  command  of  a  cruiser  division 
and  later  of  a  battleship  division. 

He  served  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  for  4  years  and  in  1941  was 


detached  from  that  assignment  to  be- 
come commander  in  chief.  Pacific  Fleet. 
with  the  rank  of  admiral. 

For  his  sound  judgment  and  decision 
in  his  employment  and  disposition  of 
units  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  during  the  pe- 
riod immediately  following  our  entry  into 
the  war  with  Japan,  he  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal.  The  cita- 
tion accompanying  the  medal  records 
the  fact  that  his  conduct  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  resulting  in 
.successful  actions  against  the  enemy  in 
the  Coral  Sea,  May  1942.  and  off  Midway 
Islands.  June  1942,  was  characterized 
by  unfailing  judgmrnt  and  .-ound  derl- 
sicn.  coupled  with  skill  and  vipor.  'Hs 
exercise  of  command."  the  citation  reads, 
"left  nothing  to  be  desired." 

Congress  also  saw  fit  to  give  recog- 
nition to  his  exceptionally  meritorious 
.service  and  awarded  him  another  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal.  This  citation 
reminds  us  that — 

At  the  most  critical  period  of  the  war  In 
the  Pacific .  Admiral  Nimitz  assumed  com- 
mand In  that  area  and.  despite  the  losses 
iit  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  tragic  shortage  of 
vessels,  planes,  and  supplies,  organized  his 
forces  and  carried  on  defensive  warfare  which 
halted  the  Japanese  advance. 

Our  Navy  was  not  strong  then.  Th£ 
.ships  and  the  men.  the  guns  and  the  air- 
craft, that  later  in  the  war  made  it  the 
greatest  navy  in  world  history,  had  not 
appeared  on  the  scene  of  battle.  It  was 
the  sound  and  mature  judgment  which 
characterizes  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  which 
stood  between  us  and  the  enemy  during 
that  dark  and  doubtful  period  of  World 
War  II. 

The  citation  continues: 

As  rapidly  as  ships,  personnel,  and  mate- 
rial became  available,  he  shifted  from  de- 
fensive to  offensive  warfare  and.  by  his  bril- 
liant leadership  and  outstanding  skill  as  • 
strategist,  enabled  the  units  under  his  com- 
mand to  defeat  the  enemy  in  the  Coral  Sea. 
off  Midway,  and  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  and 
to  capture  and  occupy  the  Gilbert  and  Mar- 
shall Islands.  As  a  result  of  his  sound  judg- 
ment and  masterful  conduct  of  naval  war- 
fare In  the  Pacific,  our  force*  have  assumed 
a  position  of  dominance  in  this  vital  area. 

Washington  paid  tribute  to  his  wisdom 
on  October  5  last  year,  when  it  observed 
Nimitz  day.  and  the  fleet  admiral  re- 
ceived a  Gold  Star  in  lieu  of  the  third 
Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

And  once  again,  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  was  cited: 

Initiating  the  final  phase  In  the  battle  for 
victory  In  the  Pacific.  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  at- 
tacked the  Marianas.  Invading  Salpan.  in- 
flicting a  decisive  defeat  on  the  Japanese 
Fleet  In  the  First  Battle  of  the  Philippines, 
and  capturing  Guam  and  Tlnlan  In  vital 
continuing  operations,  his  fleet  forces  Iso- 
lated the  enemy-held  bastions  of  the  central 
and  eastern  Carolines,  and  secured.  In  quick 
succession,  Pelellu.  Angaur.  and  Ullthl.  With 
reconnaissance  of  the  main  beaches  on  Leyte 
effected,  approach  channels  cleared,  and  op- 
position neutralized  in  joint  operations  to 
reoccupy  the  Philippines,  the  cliallenge  by 
powerful  task  forces  of  the  Japanese  Fleet 
resulted  in  a  historic  victory  in  the  three- 
phased  battle  lor  Leyte  Gulf.  October  2*- 
26.  1944.  Accelerating  the  Intensity  of  aerial 
offensive  by  pressure  exerted  at  every  hostile 
strong  point.  Fleet  Admiral  Nimitz  culmi- 
nated long-range  strategy  by  successful  am- 
phibious assault  on  Iwa  Jima  and  Okinawa. 
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A  wlMJ  •teadfast.  and  IndomlUble  leader. 
Kleet  /  dmlral  Nlmltz.  by  hU  daring  strategy 
and  bti  faith  In  the  courage  and  skill  of  the 
officers  and  men  under  his  command,  finally 
repreaentatlve  forces  of  the  United 
Mary  In  the  harbor  of  Tokyo  for  the 
formal  capitulation  of  the  Japanese  Empire. 
Throuf  h  his  mastery  of  naval  warfare.  hU 
strateg  cal  skill,  his  sound  Judgment,  and  his 
Insplri:  ig  leadership,  he  demonstrated  the 
highest  qualities  of  a  naval  officer  and  ren- 
dered lervlces  of  the  greatest  distinction  to 
his  coilntry. 


It 

that  t 
this 
to  set 


\(ill 


be  most  unlikely,  Mr.  Speaker, 
lis  Congress  will  see  fit  to  discount 
mills  wi.sdom  and  Judgment  now.  or 
aside  his  recommendations. 


trd 
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ExtcDsioQ  of  Price  Control 


•XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  CKOBCIA 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1948 

VINSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  price- 
law  has  been  necessary  during 
ir.  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
advantage    would    follow    its    re- 
but in  a  restricted  form,  ap- 
only   to   a   limited   numt)er  of 
which  are  neces.«;ary  to  daily 
and  should  be  specifically  named 
act.  and  applicable  also  to  rent 
in  declared  defense  areas  on  resi- 
property  with  a  definite  allow- 
to  property  owners  for  increased 
iince  1£41. 

in  the  long  run  the  greatest  guar- 

against  exorbitant  prices  is  maxi- 

)roduction.    We  cannot  throw  price 

out  overnitrht.    But  we  mu.^^t  re- 

that  old  law  of  supply  and  de- 

as  soon  as  possible.     When  the 

is  at  least  as  great  as  the  demand 

commodity,  we  will  have  reasonable 

forced  down  by  competition. 

when  the  proposed  exten- 
the  OPA  is  broueht  to  the  floor 
Hou^e,  I  Intend  to  offer  the  fol- 
[  amendment: 

ne  5  on  page  1  strike  the  period  and 

in  lieu  thereof  the  foUcwiug:  "and  by 

the     period    after    the    words    'or 

and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    the 

ng:  'Provided.  That  when  there  exists 

us  of  any  commodity,  all  provtsiona  of 

and  regulations,  orders,  price  sched- 

requirements  thereunder,  shall  ter- 

upon  the  determination  by  the  Price 

lilstrator  of  such  a  surplus.'  " 
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Th  s  amendment  is  directed  at  a  natu- 
ral aid  automatic  demobilization  of  the 
OPA  and  price  control.  To  keep  price 
_  contr  )I  as  long  as  it  Is  needed — but  not 
any  longer.  To  replace  gradually  the 
price- control  law  with  the  old  law  of 
suppl  r  and  demand  as  the  supply  of  a 
comn  odity  exceeds  the  demand — as  sur- 
pluses of  actua*  necessities  become  reali- 
ties ii  stead  of  dreams. 

Th  s  amendment  offers  the  orderly 
way  i  1  which  to  get  away  gradually  and 
order  y  from  emergency  regulations.  It 
is  Xaii  to  all  concerned.    It  does  not  dis- 


rupt the  OPA.  and  yet  it  would  avoid  any 
undue  delay  in  the  lifting  of  restrictions 
that  hamper  reconversion  and  maximiun 
production. 

In  other  words,  this  amendment  Is  an 
automatic  reconversion  amendment, 
pure  and  simple. 

PtTLPWOOO   AMENDMENT 

I,  also.  Mr.  Speaker,  intend  to  ofjer  the 
following  amendment  to  rectify  an  In- 
equity which  has  existed  far  too  long: 

After  line  31  on  page  4  add  the  following 
section: 

"Sec.  5  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the 
Emerg  ncy  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  as 
amenc'ed.  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  subsection  and  Inserting 
la  lieu  thereof  the  following;  'Provided. 
That  no  maximum  price  shall  be  imposed 
on  pulpwood  In  any  State  at  a  price  less 
than  83  percent  of  the  highest  maximum 
price  established  for  pulpwood  derived  from 
trees  of  the  same  genus  in  any  other  State, 
zone,  or  region,  except  that  fair  and  equita- 
ble differentials  may  be  established  belween 
peeled  and  rough  pulpwood.'" 

It  is  an  inequity  against  the  farmers 
of  the  South  l>ecau.se  their  exploitation 
by  huge  pulp  milLs  has  been  perpetuated 
by  the  OPA  freezing  of  southern  pine 
pulpwood  at  prices  at  prewar  levels  when 
the  supply  was  so  much  greater  than  the 
demand.  This  amendment  proposes 
what  is  only  just — to  recognize  and  give 
proper  allowance  for  increased  costs  of 
cutting,  hauling,  and  land.  It  proposes 
only  a  fair  return  to  the  farmer  pro- 
ducers of  southern  pine  pulpwood 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
bring  the  ceiling  on  southern  pine  pulp- 
wood up  to  the  level  of  the  minimum 
ceiling  established  for  pine  pulpwood  in 
other  areas.  As  set  forth  in  the  table 
which  I  am  about  to  read  to  you.  the  ceil- 
ing on  rough  pine  pulpwood  is  $9  per 
cord  in  most  Southern  States,  whereas 
the  ceiling  prices  for  pine  pulpwood 
range  from  SIX  to  $13.25  per  cord  in 
other  areas. 

Present  ceilings  per  cofd  for  rough  pine 
puipuood 

South »9  00 

Lake   States 12  75 

Northeast  .._ 11.00-13.25 

Assuming  that  the  maximum  ceiling 
remained  unchanged,  at  $13.25  per  cord, 
the  proposed  amendment  would  require 
OPA  to  raise  the  celling  on  roueh  .•south- 
ern pine  to  $11  but  would  not  require  any 
changes  in  maximum  prices  for  rough 
pine  in  other  areas. 

Specifically.  I  offer  this  amendment 
for  the  following  reason: 

First.  The  ceiling  price  on  rough 
southern  pine  pulpwood  is  $2  per  cord 
lower  than  the  lowest  ceiling  in  effect 
for  rough  pine  pulpwood  in  other  areas. 
Until  February  20.  when  the  OPA  granted 
an  increase  of  $1.40  per  cord  in  the  ceil- 
ing price  of  southern  pulpwood,  price 
control  regulations  were  holding  south- 
em  pine  $3  40  per  cord  below  the  lowest 
price  of  pine  pulpwood  in  other  areas. 

Second.  In  setting  up  its  schedules  of 
maximum  prices  for  pulpwood,  OPA  at- 
tempted to  freeze  prices  at  the  levels  pre- 
vailing when  price  control  was  applied. 
The  effect  of  this  was  to  freeze  southern 


pulpwood  at  an  unfair  price  disadvan- 
tage growing  out  of  conditions  which  ex- 
isted before  the  war  and  to  prevent  nat- 
ural forces  from  overcoming  this  unfair 
disadvantage  as  conditions  changed. 

Third.  Prewar  pulpwood  prices  in  the 
South  were  exploitative  prices  which  per- 
mitted pulp  mills  huge  profits,  kept  cut- 
ters and  haulers  on  starvation  wages 
and  gave  southern  farmers  almost  no  re- 
turn for  growing  this  Important  natural 
resource. 

Fourth.  Pulp  production  Is  a  com- 
paratively new  industry  in  the  South. 
Wood  supplies  have  been  plentiful  there 
and  up  until  the  war  the  mills  were  able 
to  get  pulpwood  at  prices  that  were  ruin- 
ously low  for  everyone  concerned  except 
the  mills.  This  was  true  for  several  rea- 
sons: (a>  General  economic  distress  in 
the  South,  (b)  an  unawareness  on  the 
part  of  many  farmers  of  the  real  value 
of  their  wood,  and  <c>  a  lack  of  competi- 
tion between  mills  in  many  areas  which 
forced  farmers  to  take  the  price  offered 
by  a  single  mill  or  else  not  sell.  Under 
such  condition.s  some  mills  have  made 
enormous  profits  and  have  paid  for 
themselves  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 
Fifth.  Costs  of  cutting  and  hauling 
pulpwood  have  increased  tremendously 
in  the  South  during  the  war.  Stumpage 
prices  have  also  increased  to  a  limited 
extent,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
farmer  who  grows  pulpwood  is  still  get- 
ting a  woefully  inadequate  return. 

Sixth  Authorities  have  refuted  claims 
that  southern  pulp  is  inferior,  to  pulp 
made  from  wood  grown  in  other  areas. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  stated 
that  high-quality  products  can  be  made 
from  southern  pine,  the  present  OPA 
price  differentials  of  $2  to  $4.25  between 
southern  and  northern  pine  cannot  be 
defended  on  a  quality  basis.  In  fairness 
to  the  South,  southern  producers  should 
be  given  a  maximum  price  comparable 
with  the  maximum  price  of  pulpwood  de- 
rived from  the  same  kind  of  trees  in  other 
areas.  At  the  very  least,  southern  pro- 
ducers should  have  a  ceiling  for  rough 
pine  pulpwood  as  high  as  the  lowest  ceil- 
ing se^on  pine  in  other  areas. 

Seventh.  Ceiling  prices  should  allow 
farmers  a  fair  return  for  growing  pulp- 
wood takins;  into  account  the  wartime 
increases  in  cutting  and  hauling  costs. 
And,  in  determining  what  is  a  fair  re- 
turn to  farmers.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  prewar  returns  were  far  too 
low  in  the  South  An  allowance  should 
also  be  made  for  the  substantial  increase 
in  timberland  prices  which  has  occurred 
since  1940. 

The  ceiling  price  for  rough  southern 
pine  pulpwood  is  $9  per  cord  delivered  on 
board  railroad  cars  throughout  most  of 
the  South.  A  .slightly  higher  price  ap- 
pears to  be  in  effect  for  Texas.  Arkansas, 
and  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  but  the  ceiling  for  that  area  In- 
cludes a  dealer's  commission  so  that  the 
farmer's  price  is  the  same  as  in  other 
areas  of  the  South.  Ceiling  prices  for 
rough  pine  pulpwood  in  the  Northeastern 
and  Lakes  States  range  from  $11  to 
$13.25  per  cord  dehvered  on  cars. 
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Ceiling   prices   on   pulpicood,   fcy   areas,  in  dollars  per  cord,  f.  o.  b.  cars 
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_     _  __ 
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i                                                      HivtT) 
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Carolina .... . . .... . . .. :. . 
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laui) 

13.  T3 
H.  7.'. 

li65 
1  1X«W> 
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Northeast: 

/one  ]         ....... .-- ,--.---.. ............... 

13. 5U 
16.25 

Zone  II   

17.25 

Zone  III       

1     14.  75  i      17.  ii 

Zone  IV 

,     13.5U|       16.01) 

7oni' V               ... . . 

11.25         13.75 

1 

1 

Other  fellow.  Tliose  men  and  women  re- 
turning now  have  missed  out  on  one  phaae 
of  a  normal,  happ3^  life.  Why  should  we 
subject  them  to  more  of  the  same  medicine 
they  have  been  taking  for  these  past  years? 
In  all  sincerity  and  humbleness  we  ask  you 
to  double  your  efforts  to  help  give  these  re- 
turning veterans  a  feeling  that  they  are 
wanted  again.  Make  them  know  that  they 
will  not  have  to  sleep  In  hotel  lobbies,  freight 
cars,  trailer  camps,  or  any  flop  house  that 
they  may  be  lucky  enough  to  find. 
Smcerely. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  HATTcmss. 
Commander,  Local  Chapter.  No.  16. 

Women's  Annliary,  D.  A.  V. 
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A  Fore.'-t  Service  .study  made  in  the 
*ummer  of  1934  found  that  pulpwood 
cutters  averaged  about  13  cent.s  per  hour 
at  that  time  in  turpentined  stands  of 
long  leaf  pine  in  the  lowir  coastal  plain. 
Another  study  reported  that  cutters  were 
paid  17 '2  cent.s  pc.-  hour  in  Virginia  and 
the  CaroIina.s  in  1936  Stumpage,  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  lor  standing  tim- 
ber, was  usually  less  than  a  dollar  a  cord 
and  ranged  as  low  as  25  cents  per  cord. 
The  Forest  Service  estimates  that 
southern  woodlands  are  producing  pulp- 
wood at  an  average  rate  of  one-third  to 
one-half  cord  per  acre  per  year.  At  pre- 
war stumpage  prices  farmers  were  get- 
ting returns  of  only  8  to  50  cents  per 
acre  per  year  on  pulpwood  land  to  covei 
property  taxes,  fire-protection  costs,  in- 
terest on  investment,  management,  and 
other  expen.ses  such  as  brushing  out 
roads. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  southern  pulp 
is  inferior  to  pulp  made  from  wood  giown 
m  other  area.s;  however,  in  many  case.-< 
southern  pulp  is  successfully  used  in  the 
same  type  of  products  as  the  supposedly 
superior  pulps  from  other  areas.  Con- 
cerning newpnnt.  for  example,  the 
United  States  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory of  Madison,  Wis.,  .says: 

The  suitalJillty  ol  certain  species  native  to 
different  rtgions  for  the  manulacture  of  this 
product  is  attested  by  the  lact  that  standard 
newsprint  ib  being  succesblully  manufac- 
tured in  tlifsr  regions  Thus,  in  Canada  and 
tfie  Northeiislern  States  newsprint  is  mace 
largely  from  white  spruce  and  balsam  fir; 
on  the  west  coast  it  is  made  from  western 
hemlock,  some  of  the  true  lirs.  and  the  Sitka 
spruce;  in  the  South  it  i.s  nmde  from  yellow 
pine. 

•  •  •  •  • 

High-grade  kialt  wT.ipplng  paper  and' con- 
tainer board  are  madfe  from  both  southern 
and  northern  pines  as  well  as  from  western 
hemlocK  and  Douglas  fir.  Both  southern 
and  northern  pin<s  are  suitable  for  white 
bond  and  writing  paper.  A  generalization 
between  the  properties  of  northern  and 
southern  pines  niiEht  be  mwde  because  of  a 
somewhat  higher  springwcxjd  content  of  the 
foriuer.  Kralt  pulp  made  from  p:ne  contain- 
ing a  larpe  proportion  of  springwocd  Is  suit- 
able for  papers  having  smooth  surfaces  and 
relatively  high  bursting  strength.  Tlius  it  Is 
well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  special- 
ties and  somewhat  flnpr  products  than  the 
ordinary  brown  wrapping  paper  and  shipping 
container  board.  Nevertheless,  high-quality 
products  are  made  from  both  northern  and 
southern  pines. 


Are  We  Falling  Down  on  the  Job? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTONl.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  boys  are  coming  home,  we  must  d6 
our  part  to  see  to  it  that  the  assurances 
and  promises  made  before  they  went 
away  are  kept. 

There  is  submitted  a  letter  from  com- 
mander of  the  DAV  Auxiliary  chapter 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 

Wallace,  Idaho.  March  15,  1946. 
Hon.  CoMPTON  I.  Wnnx. 

How^c  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D   C. 

Dear  Congressman  Wkfie;  Please  do  not 
receive  this  as  one  of  many  periodical  gripes 
that  you  may  have  received  lately.  This  Is 
not  written  Just  to  let  It  be  known  that  we 
•"wrote  to  our  Congressman";  nor  was  it  writ- 
ten to  make  an  Impression  with  our  national 
headquarters.  The  members  of  local  chap- 
ter No.  16,  DAV,  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  leel.  Indi- 
vidually, that  by  bringing  this  subject  to  you. 
an  honest  effort  on  your  part,  as  our  Repre- 
.sentative,  will  be  made  to  instill  some  life  In 
the  bogged  down,  literature-laden  proposals 
lor  adequate  housing  for  veterans. 

We  do  not  feel  that  you  can  create  a  beau- 
tiful little  home  with  a  garden  spot  at  a  fair 
price  Ju<;t  by  going  before  the  House  and  say- 
ing he  people  of  Idaho  want  this.  We  feel 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  will  start  find- 
ing out  about  and  exposing  Jxjltlenecks  that 
are  keeping  the  inadequate  housing  condi- 
tion In  existence.  We  know  your  duties  are 
many  and  varied,  but  what  could  be  more 
Important  right  now  than  putting  an  ade^ 
quate  roof  over  the  heads  of  those  men  and 
wonien  who  have  slept  In  tents  and  fox  holes 
all  over  thp  world  so  we  could  go  on  living 
pretty  much  of  a  normal  life  during  the  war 
years. 

Thif  letter  Is  not  the  result  of  i  survey  or 
compiled  statistics  but  a  true  American  feel- 
ing of  guilt  and  Inadequacy  when  we  know 
we  are  falling  down  on  the  Job. 

You,  as  well  as  we.  share  In  the  same  feel- 
ing: but  we  feel  you  are  In  a  position  to  do 
something  about' It.  Sure,  all  the  patriotic 
organlsiations  have  made  numerous  pledges 
to  such  legislation  for  veterans'  benefits;  but 
It  is  you  and  the  members  of  your  group  who 
are  Invested  with  the  power  and  responsi- 
bility to  do  something  material  about  this. 

We  are  all  !n  this  race  of  life  together  and 
prlmarllv  we  are  supposed  to  enjoy  each 
phase  of  this  race  equally  as  much  as  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946  . 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  calling 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
following  annual  report  of  the  Evergreen 
Soil-Conservation  District  in  my  distrln 
in  California.  I  think  my  colleagues  will 
agree  that  this  is  a  model  that  might  well 
be  followed  by  many  other  soil-conser\a- 
tion  districts  throughout  the  country: 
Anntjal  Report  for  the  Yeas  1945.  Evcrgrcsn 

SOIL-CONSERVATION       DISTRICT.       SaN       JoSt. 

Caut. 

We.  the  directors  of  the  Everpreen  District 
Of  Central  California  wish  to  report  on  the 
condition  of  this  small  but  Important  seg- 
ment of  the  California  government  We  shall 
not  refer  to  many  numerical  figures,  since 
they  do  not  seem  very  important  to  us.  For 
what  small  value  they  may  have,  they  can  be 
found  In  the  appendix  prepared  by  the  United 
Slates  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

We  believe  that  this  report  will  be  of  great- 
est value  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and 
,  to  other  agencies  or  Individuals  who  may 
read  It.  If  we  confine  our  remarks  to  the  fol- 
lowing: (1)  The  present  workability  of  the 
existing  district  arrangement:  ,2>  the  growth 
of  cooperation  with  other  agencies;  (3)  the 
Important  obstacles  to  better  land  use;  and 
(4)  the  possibility  of  achieving  our  objective."- . 

1     THE   PRESENT   WORKADILrTT    OF   THE   EXISTING 
DISTRICT    ARHANCEMENT 

The  existing  arrangement  Is  proving  to  be 
sound  and  fairly  workable.  The  fact  that  all 
members  of  this  board  are  congenial  and 
tolerant  of  one  another's  ideas  has  made  the 
expenditure  of  our  time  profitable.  Meeting 
together  frequently  (often  twice  a  month), 
we  have  learned  a  great  deal  about  numerous 
subjects  connected  with  soil  and  water  man- 
agement. We-  have  relied  upon  our  own 
thinking  ability  In  weighmg  the  suggestions 
of  all  visiting  technicians,  and  have  found 
Lhetr  information  helpful.  By  putting  their 
Ideas  to  severe  tests  of  argument,  based  on 
our  close  experience  with  evergreen  operat- 
ing conditions,  we  have  gradually  developed 
a  combination  ol  standard  conservation  prac- 
tices which  we  believe  are  nearly  correct. 
Some  or  all  of  these  practices  are  now  being 
used  by  30  cooperating  (Signed-up)  farmers, 
including  ourselves,  and  also  by  several  other 
farmers  who  have  come  Into  touch  with  our 
efforts.  Although  we  have  divided  our  dis- 
trict Into  subdlstrlcts.  having  selected  sub- 
directors  to  reprej>eut  them,  il<is  attempt  at 
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has  not  yet  become  fUly  el- 
We  atlll  think  the  Idea  Is  a  good  one. 
expected  that  under  better  postwar 
the  s3rstem  will  work  better 
ifiost  farming  communities,  evergreen 
changing  from  old  hablu  to  newer 
ones.     For  example,  the  modern 
'  minimum  cultivation  Is  being  ac- 
quit*   slowly.      We    ourselves    hav* 
hrough  many  late  hours  about  such 
plowing  versus  shallow  tillage,  fer- 
of  the  cover  crop  Instead  of  feeding 
directly  by  means  of  rings  around 
,  and  trashy  tillage  of  cover  crops 
turning  them  »mder.    The  result  has 
ieflnlte  modification  of  some  o*  our 
about  soil  management.    Not  until 
ourselvis  of  these  things  can  we 
face  the  doubts  of  our  neighbors  by 
Itaem  to  sign  farm  plans  containing 
mwstires. 
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insisted  that  our  farmers  be  ap- 

slowly   on   all   new   methods,   and 

refrained    from    using    any    high- 

tactica    in   getUng   them   to  apply 

plans  or  agree  to  following  them. 

to  having  a  patient  and  understand- 

cotiservationist.    who    was    anxious    to 

e  many  of  his  own  Ideas  to  our  own 

operating  thi-s  district,  w*  have  grad- 

s^cured  a  feeling  of  confidence  on  the 

the  Evergreen  community.     Non*  of 

atlons   have   been   obtained   with 

talk  "     Nearly  all  applications  have 

Id  stlU  are.  made  voluntarily  through 

to  get  Mm*  valuable  aaMstance. 
o€  our  nMtlKMis  of  opmttaa  is  to 
irospectlve  cooperators  to  attend  our 
[s.  In  this  way,  we  are  able  to  dis- 
prcblems  directly  with  him.  thereby 
lim  the  benefit  of  what  we  know  as 
farmers  and  what  w*  have  learned 
from  tie  Soil  Conscr\-atlon  Service  and  other 
ag*ncl(  B  In  some  cases,  our  advice  has  been 
tum*d  down  as  to  the  best  crops  for  CMtain 
typ**  cf  land,  but  the  farmers  in  th***  C*M* 
Illng  to  sign  afreement.-i  covering  the 
they  believed  in.  Our  efforu  have 
Icly  to  help  them  avoid  costly  mls- 
sut  when  they  have  decided  against 
ig  our  advice,  we  have  assured  them 
still  wanted  to  help  them  in  any 


'f\Mh  to  take  this  opportunity   to  cx- 
•pprcclatlon  for  the  energetic  yet 
«OB**rmUonU>t  who  was  assigned 
u*  tn  organHtfng  and  developing  this 
We  understand  that   he  is  leaving 
Conservation  Service.     It  Is  our  hope 
man  who  takes  his  place  will  make 
"one  of  us"  as  he  did.     Looking  back 
•tart  of  this  program,  we  realise  that 
what  we  now  accept  firmly,  and  con- 
be  our  own  doing   (and  thinking), 
n  due   to  the  unselfish  and  humble 
of  presentation  of  these  Ideas  to  us. 
it  may  reach  the  proper  source,  we 
advise  the  higher  administration  of 
D4partraent   of   Agriculture  as  follows: 
11  do  more  real,  lasting  good  for  the 
of  this  country  by  having  the  right 
'  field  men  than  by  merely  setting  up 
d  programs  withrut  having  such  men 
th*m  to  the  farmers.     It  takes  field 
can  iranalate  them  from  the  ofD- 
to    the    form    that    farmers    will 
and  accept.     When  you  have  men 
ability  and  the  desire  to  do  this,  and 
more  interested  in  helping  the  farm- 
n  In  advancing  themselves  as  Oovem- 
(  fllcials.  we  hope  that  you  will  do  every- 
n  your  power  to  recognize  their  worth 
them  want  to  continue  In  service. 
th*  best  ways  to  fairly  judge  such  a 
to  ask  th*  people  he  ha*  bc«n  working 
This  will  really  tell  you  mor*  than  the 
Impressions  he  may  give  to  some 
Mople  he  ha*  been  working  for. 

OIOWTH    or    COOftII.*TTOI«    WTfM    OTHIB 


tJie 


hks 


been  a  soure*  «f  great  satisfaction 
md  a  source  of  real  amazement  to  our 


farmers,  to  .earn  that  at  least  one  agency  of 
the  Government  Is  trying  to  help  the  farmers 
by  teaching  them  how  to  help  themselves. 
We  believe  that  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  tried  to  encourage  local  self-sufficiency 
rather  than  attempt  to  squeeze  Itself  under 
our  foundations  with  the  motive  of  becoming 
a  continuously  Increasing  necessity 

Our  hop)e  is  that  this  district  will  be  able 
to  secure  prompt  and  "unpatronlzlng  assist- 
ance from  certain  other  agencies.  To  this 
end.  we  have  and  shall  continue  to  exert  un- 
ceasing effort  to  Ijecome  recognized  as  a  re- 
sponsible board  of  d. rectors  representing  all 
of  our  250  or  more  farmers.  Progress  with 
other  agencies  has  been  slow  and  ilscourag- 
Ing.  because  it  appears  that  they  have  ex- 
pected to  do  things  their  way  and  at  their 
convenience  instead  o"  In  accordance  with  our 
local  needs  and  wishea 

Due  to  the  lack  of  response  to  direct  re- 
quests for  assistance,  we  directors  have  un- 
dertaken to  strike  at  the  broader  and  deeper 
t>asls  of  Inaction  arid  noncooperatlon.  by 
associating  ourselves  with  other  district 
boards  of  directors.  We  can  honestly  lay 
claim  to  originating  the  type  of  organization 
known  as  "Association  of  Soil -Conservation 
Districts,"  which  wa^  started  here  In  San 
Jose  In  the  early  Spring  of  IMS.  When  we 
were  told  by  the  local  district  attorney  that 
this  type  of  organization  was  Illegal,  our 
president  and  assemblyman.  Mr.  John  P. 
Thompson  of  Evergreen,  put  a  law  through 
the  State  legislature  which  makes  It  legal  to 
have  aaaoclatlons  of  soil -conservation  dis- 
tricts. W*  believe  that  this  U  a  large  stride 
in  the  direction  of  securing  better  coopera- 
tion, not  only  among  the  varioiu  soil  con- 
servation distrlcU  but  also  from  local,  Bute, 
and  Federal  agencies  in  a  position  to  help  the 
farmers  with  soil  and  water  conservation. 

Our  Mr  Thompson,  representing  all  Call- 
fornlans,  became  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
ture's committee  to  Investigate  soil  and 
water  conservation  problems  throughout  the 
btate  After  conducting  active  hearings  In 
various  parts  of  the  State.  thU  committee 
recon^mended  several  bills  which  were  paas*d. 
In  addition  to  the  bill  mentioned  above,  leg- 
islation was  passed  enlarging  the  membership 
of  the  Sta'e  soil-conservation  commission  to 
Include  two  farmer  (district  director)  mem- 
t>ers.  Other  legislation  Improves  the  pro- 
cedure for  financing  soil  conservation  dis- 
tricts, and  the  method  of  conducting  district 
elections.  An  appropriation  was  secured,  for 
the  first  time,  for  operation  of  the  Slate 
commiaakm.  We  are  proud  of  the  results  of 
our  tbooght  and  effort  in  strengthening  the 
soil  conservation  movement  In  California. 

3.  THZ  IMPOaTANT  OB9TACXZS  TO  BrTTZI  LAND  VSK 

The  slowness  of  our  farmers  to  accept  im- 
proved methods  has  already  been  mentioned. 
This  H  one  of  the  Important  obstacles  to 
better  land  use  In  our  district. 

The  other  obstacles  are  mainly  physical 
limitations  such  as  insufficiency  of  water  for 
Irrigation:  the  existence  of  certain  blocks  of 
shallow  soil,  making  profitable  farming  diffi- 
cult, if  not  Impossible,  for  the  people  so  lo- 
cated: and  the  use.  by  a  number  of  our  farm- 
ers, of  steep  land  not  capable  of  permanently 
supporting  cultivated  crop*. 

The  first  obstacle  can  and  will  be  over- 
come. At  prcaent.  however,  we  are  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  get  many  of  the  farm- 
ers to  com*  tofether  In  order  to  Iwcom*  better 
educated. 

The  second  obstacle — getting  more  and 
eueapcr  water — has  been  attacked  energett- 
c»Uy.  At  the  very  start  of  the  district,  in  the 
suruner  of  1944.  we  asked  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  to  make  a  survey  of  our  water 
source*  and  a  plan  for  their  maximum  de- 
velopment. The  rcaponse  to  our  request  was 
slower  and  more  restrained  than  we  antici- 
pated: but  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  study,  on 
which  we  spent  much  of  o\u  own  time  and 
some  of  our  personal  funds,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  for  th*  cautioiu  attl- 


tude  taken  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Service. 
We  are  particularly  indebted  to  Mr.  Don 
Williams,  who  made  a  most  careful  study  and 
a  most  excellent  report  on  our  situation. 
This  situation  Is  still  as  bad  as  It  was.  and 
we  believe  that  our  water  supplies  will  get 
lower  as  time  goes  on.  But  at  least  we  have 
been  prevented  from  going  off  half  cocked 
and  embarking  on  an  expensive  program  of 
water  development  that  could  not  pay  Its 
way.  ' 

The  third  and  fourth  obstacles  consist  of 
soil  and  slope  situations  which  are  unfortu- 
nate for  the  farmers  tied  to  them.  It  would 
be  foolish  for  us.  or  for  anyone  else,  who 
knows  what  these  people  are  up  against,  to 
recomm'nd  changes  In  land  use  that  would 
decrease  their  Income.  Theoretically.  It  Is 
simple  to  suggest  that  farmers  with  poor  land 
need  more  acreage  In  order  that  they  may 
follow  a  program  of  grazing  or  other  noncultl- 
vated  use.  But  we  do  not  work  on  the  basts 
of  Imaginary  solutions  to  the  problems  of  our 
district.  We  know  from  experience  that  a 
farmer  has  got  to  make  a  living,  and  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  stop  cultivating  an  orchard — 
no  matter  how  steep  It  may  be — If  doing  sc 
deprives  him  of  Income. 

4.   THS  POS8IBIUTT   OF    ACIIIEVINO   OUX 
OBJXCTIVIS 

Our  objectives,  as  stated  In  our  program 
(UK4t.  are  still  the  same,  namely.  'Tht- 
growers  of  this  district  have  basically  but  one 
thought  In  mind  and  that  being  to  lncreas«.' 
permanently  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our 
production,  which  can  be  done  and  shall  bo 
done  either  by  this  organization  or  by  others 
which  shall  follow  through  the  efforts  of  this 
organization."  The  purpoae  of  forming  the 
district,  as  stated  In  our  original  aork  plan 
( 1944) .  Is  also  still  the  same,  as  follows:  "The 
Evergreen  Soil  Conservation  District  was 
formed  because  of  the  necessity  of  com- 
munity effort  in  correcting  natural  de- 
ficiencies that  exist  In  the  district  and  to 
assist  in  maintaining  and  Improving  the  so^J 
resources  with  which  this  area  Is  so  bounti- 
fullv  supplied." 

When  we  started  this  district,  we  hoped 
that  some  of  our  greatest  needs,  such  as  de- 
veloping more  irrigation  water,  would  t>e 
achieved  soon  Now  we  realize  that  this  and 
other  problems,  such  as  rodent  control,  nox- 
ious weed  control,  and  the  knowledge  of 
proper  fertilizing,  will  rot  be  quickly  solved. 
We  understand  a  lot  more  about  these  prob- 
lems, and  along  with  this  understandlnfj  has 
come  the  realization  that  they  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  solve  than  we  once  thought  Also 
has  come  the  conviction,  greater  than  ever, 
that  such  an  orgnlzjitlon  as  this  dli«trict  Is 
the  only  means  whereby  these  large  and  baa^ 
needs  can  ever  be  fulfilled.  We  fully  recog- 
nize that  such  Job*  as  these  require  coopera- 
tion, on  the  part  of  our  farmers  and  on  the 
part  of  public  agencies  havlntj  technical  In- 
formation, specialized  equipment,  and  the 
right  materials  with  which  to  do  the  Job    I 

We  still  believe  that  we  shall  reach  our 
objectives.  We  are  agreed,  however,  that 
we  shall  have  to  continue  and  Intensify  cur 
efforts  to  secure  more  interest  among  ovur 
own  farmers.  We  accept  this  responsibility, 
but  In  so  doing  we  shall  expect  all  possible 
assistance  from  the  Soil  Oonaarration  Serv- 
ice, the  Agricultural  Kxtenslon  Ctanrlce.  the 
Sute  soil  conservation  commission,  and 
other  agencies  that  can  help  us  In  getting 
our  farmers  to  attend  meetings  and  In  en- 
larging the  farmers"  knowledge  and  desire  to 
Improve  existing  condition*.  We  believe 
that  the  Kxtenslon  Service  should,  and  can. 
render  much  valuable  aid  to  u:  as  an  organ- 
ized district,  by  conducting  educational 
meetings  In  accordance  with  our  soil  aiul 
water  conservation  program.  { 

Our  own  efforts  to  develop  better  and  cheap- 
er water  supplies  will  not  be  discontinued. 
But  we  shall  also  continue  to  seek  advice  and 
practical  assistance  from  all  the  agencies  who 
can  help  tu.     We  shall  strive  to  accomplish 
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th'"?  project  not  only  as  an  individual  board 
of  directors,  but  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Association  of  Districts 
and  as  a  member  of  the  State  Association  of 
Districts.  Perhaps  the  solution  will  finally 
come  In  the  form  of  a  large  water -develop- 
me:it  program  benefiting  all  of  the  bay  area. 

To  control  Injurious  rodents  and  noxious 
weed.s.  we  shall  continue  to  request — and  If 
necessary  to  demand — help  from  the  county 
supervisors. 

To  solve  the  complex  problem  of  proper  fer- 
tilizing, we  shall  continue  to  ask  lor  assist- 
ance In  developing  an  adequate  course  of  soil 
tests,  leaf  analyses,  and  fertilizer  field  trials. 
Until  we  know  for  sure  what  elements  our 
various  crops  need  under  our  different  soil 
conditions,  we  cannot  hope  to  furnish  proper 
fertilizer  recommendations  to  our  cooperat- 
ing farmers 

In  the  case  of  certain  other  phases  ol  soil 
and  water  tonseivation.  we  believe  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  already  been  made,  es- 
pecially with  improved  irrigation  practices, 
better  cover  crops,  corrected  cultivation 
methods,  and  more  efficient  control  of  run- 
off by  means  of  these  and  other  special  meas- 
ures We  shall  continue  to  expect  friendly 
and  capable  assistance  from  field  men  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  helping  us  to 
prepare  and  follow  through  with  individual 
farm  conservation  plans,  which  we  consider 
to  be  a  very  effective  approach  to  some  of  our 
o'ii)P<"'ive."<. 

R -specif ully  submitted  January  23.  1946. 
by  biaiO  of  directors: 

John  F.  Thompson. 
Rot  Saltaiamachia. 
E.  A.  MiRA.«'sou. 
Herman  B  Bavm. 
El  WIN  H.  Wed. 


Statement  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  M'.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
Insert  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard M.  Baruch  hetore  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  on  March  25.  1946: 

I  feel  honored  at  being  requested  to  appear 
before  you  on  the  Important  subject  of  price 
control. 

In  these  days  of  speed  and  emergency  It  Is 
good  practice  to  put  suggestions  In  a  form 
so  that  "he  who  runs  may  read."  and  to  aid 
the  digestion  of  his  reading  I  am  submitting 
at  the  outset  certain  of  my  ideas  In  capsule 
form.     Here  they  are: 

Increase  production.  This  Is  the  law  and 
the  prophets — without  It  the  rest  ol  my  sug- 
gestions are  meaningless.  So  I  say  again: 
Increase  production. 

Stop  increasing  money  supply. 

Stop  decreasing  taxes  until  budget  is  bal- 
anced 

Stop  "bunking'  the  public  by  saying  wage 
Increases  can  be  grsnted  without  Increase  In 
price  levels. 

Do  not  fear  to  Increase  prices  or  wages 
where  necessary  to  get  and  stimulate  produc- 
tion. 

Continue  price  controls,  subject  to  Indi- 
cated modifications,  for  a  year.  Allow  profit 
but  no  profiteering. 

Avoid  fHvrrltlsm  to  any  particular  group. 

Take  care  of  those  between  the  millstones — 
clerks,  Government  employees,  peiislonen, 
ct  al. 


Make  surpluses  of  goods  In  military  hands 
available  to  compensate  for  shortages. 

Stimulate  founding  and  financing  small 
business. 

Take  stock  before  blindly  lending — make 
inventories  of  our  goods,  our  cash,  our  credit, 
before  we  Increase  the  pressure  on  these. 

Cut  government  costs.  Including  Federal. 
State,  county,  and  city.  In  time  of  deflation 
we  i:hould  spend;  in  time  of  Inflation  we 
should  save. 

Eliminate  all  strikes  or  lock-outs  for  a 
year  but  arrange  that  hardships  are  guarded 
against. 

Set  up  a  high  court  of  commerce — a  sort  of 
supreme  economic  counsel  which  can  decide 
questions  Involved  in  the  above  points  and 
related  subjects. 

Remember  that  a  soft  or  rotten  spot  any- 
where in  our  system  spreads  and  causes  an 
illness  everywhere. 

Avoid  an  economic  dictatorship.  We  are 
still  a  free  society  based  on  the  enterprise 
system.  Let  us  abolish  neither  without  the 
consent  of  the  people. 

And.  above  all.  we  should  keep  In  mind 
that  the  humanities  come  before  the  dollars. 
It  may  be  trite  to  say  it  but  it  should  be 
said  again  and  again  that  our  first  duty 
runs  to  man  before  business,  but  we  mu.st 
not  forget  that  sometimes  the  two  are  inter- 
changeable. 

Having  finished  with  an  index.  I  proceed 
to  my  content. 

There  is  nothing  much  I  can  add  to  the 
statement  I  made  before  this  honorable  com- 
nutiee  on  September  19.  1941.  What  was 
applicable  then  is  applicable  now — with  this 
difference.  Then  we  were  abuut  to  fight  the 
bloodiest  and  mo^t  devastating  war  In  all 
history  There  was  unanimity  of  purpose 
In  the  country  which  grew  with  the  war's 
approach.  Now  there  Is  a  new  feeling  that 
comes  because  the  war  Is  over.  The  race 
of  selfishness  is  on — each  segment  of  society 
and  each  Individual  seeking  an  advantage 
over  others.  The  shooting  v.ar  may  be  over 
but  Its  aftermath— military,  economic,  and 
spiritual— is  still  here.  Before  the  peace 
terms  are  set.  we  are  adopting  a  scuttle-and- 
run  policy  on  all  fronts,  eager  to  get  home 
and  back  to  normal.  Pressure  groups  are  on 
the  march. 

On  September  19.  1941.  1  said: 
"Except  for  human  slaughter  and  maiming 
and  all  that  goes  with  them,  infiatlon  Is  th.; 
most  destructive  of  the  consequences  of  war. 
It  might  double  or  more  the  cost  of  the  war. 
It  impt>ses  the  severest  hardships  on  our  peo- 
ple, and.  through  Inevitable  deflation  that 
follows,  burdens  the  future  with  a  constantly 
Increasing  debt  and  a  long  period  of  painful 
and  bitter  readjustment  destroying  the  con- 
fidence of  people  In  themselves  and  the:r 
Government,  leaving  them  open  to  all  the 
old  and  new  Isms.  •  •  •  With  pay  rolls 
soaring  and  shortages  developing,  more 
money  bidding  for  less  goods,  the  danger  of 
an  mhationarv  price  rLse  Is  Imminent.  If  it 
is  not  taken  firmly  in  hand  in  time,  it  may 
get  beyond  the  possibility  of  control." 

That  can  be  said  again  today.  Let  us  stop 
trying  to  do  a  thing  but  not  do  It  both 
at  the  same  time.  We  either  must  suffer 
what   Inflatloii   brings  or  prevent  It. 

I  have  advocated  for  wartime  an  over-all 
price  control.  Including  wages,  adjusting  Ui- 
Justlces  or  hardships  where  they  exist.  Prl.:e 
control  by  itself  will  not  be  effective.  It 
must  go  hand  In  hand  with  a  sharply  defined 
tax  program;  the  siphoning  off  of  excess 
savings  and  earnings  by  selling  Government 
bonds  to  individuals  Instead  of  banks;  oy 
controlling  all  loans;  by  not  favoring  any  one 
segment  of  society  over  another:  by  priorly, 
licensing,  and  allocation  to  the  greatest 
needs,  and,  above  all.  by  Increasing  produc- 
tion. 

I  quote  again: 

•piecemeal  price  fixing  will  not  halt  In- 
flation.   It  allows  the  general  price  level  to 


run  wild.  whUe  dealing  with  a  few  Individ- 
ual prices.     •     •     • 

"As  Inflation  occurs  the  prices  that  are 
fixed  soon  become  out  of  date  and  ipust  be 
adjusted  upward.  Irregular  rises  In  prices  de- 
stroy the  relationships  between  various  Costs, 
requiring  even  greater  adjustments." 

So  much  for  the  past.  I  do  not  wish  to 
appear  as  a  prophet  saying.  "I  told  you  so." 
but.  rather,  as  friend  and  citizen  examining 
with  you  our  past  in  order  to  guide  our 
future. 

The  price  structure  Is  one  that  has  grown 
through  the  years  by  trial  and  error,  with 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Increasing 
tran8pt>rtation.  finding  better  methods  of 
manufacture  and  distribution,  with  each 
government,  community,  and  individual 
fitting  Itself  into  that  structure.  You  can- 
not suddenly  lay  violent  hands  on  It  and 
expect  it  to  function  In  the  way  that  will 
give  everything  that  Is  needed,  nor  cure  all 
hardships  and  injustices.  One  apparently 
Insignificant  net,  here  or  there,  may  change 
the  life  of  a  whole  community  and  upset  the 
lives  of  many  far  distant.  Ju.'-t  as  the  strike 
of  a  few  will  cripple  a  city  or  nation  over- 
night by  closing  some  Junction  that  may  be 
as  necessary  as  one  of  the  vital  organs  of  the 
body. 

We  cannot  be  complacent  as  we  are  being 
bemuled  with  more  money,  with  leas  pur- 
chasinc  power.  The  gold  dust  thrown  In  all 
our  eyes,  by  political  abracsdabra.  only  con- 
fuses, with  gain  to  no  one  except  temporary 
power  to  the  economic  magicians.  We  mv:Rt 
mix  brains  with  our  brawn  it  we  would  keep 
our  world  leadership.  We  must  steady  our- 
selves In  these  emotional  sweeps  and  keep 
our  heads  or  the  ship  of  democracy  will  wal- 
low In  this  sea  of  confusion,  spring  a  leak  and 
disintegrate. 

Whole  segmenU  of  society  have  lost  their 
perspective  as  to  the  rights  of  others.  Many 
have  lost  their  capacity  for  Indiunation  over 
their  own  wrongs  and  the  wrongs  Inflicted 
upon  others.  Many  could  not  make  up  their 
minds  whether  we  were  going  to  have  Infla- 
tion or  deflation.  Tlie  wonder  to  me  is  that 
things  are  not  even  worse  than  they  ore. 

Bel  ore  the  report  on  war  and  postwar  ad- 
justment policies  was  made  in  February  (rf 
1944.  practically  everyone  predicted  l)etween 
9.000.000  and  15.000.000  unemployed.  That 
prophecy  proved  unfounded.  This  kind  of 
thinking  shows  how  momentary  emotion 
can  affect  a  whole  people. 

This  report  recommended  certain  things 
of  which  but  one  was  adopted — contract 
terminRtion. 

Another  plan  had  to  do  with  disposal  of 
surplus  property.  If  thi.s  had  been  worked 
Intelligently  and  courageously  many  of  ihe 
things  the  public  wants  and  which  are  avail- 
able would  have  been  distributed  and  become 
useful.  Some  of  the  factories  which  we  built 
could  have  been  put  In  operation  long  ago. 
The  .surplus  problem  has  been  so  tied  up  that 
It  is  net  yet  functioning  properly. 

Congress  has  Just  passed  a  law  which  will 
enable  us  to  sell  our  ships.  This  was  delayed 
too  long.  They  should  be  turned  loose  on 
the  best  terms  possible  to  all  nations  that 
can  use  them  for  commerce  or  fishing.  They 
in  turn  will  seek  out  in  every  port  of  the 
world  even  small  cargoes  of  materials  that 
can  be  used,  thereby  affecting  the  national 
and  international  outlook. 

A  high  light  recommended  In  the  report 
was  to  put  one  man  In  charge  of  human  de- 
mobilization for  workers  and  returning  vet- 
erans If  It  had  been  promptly  done,  we 
would  have  escaped  many  of  cur  present  dif- 
ficulties among  veterans,  workers,  and  ci- 
vilians. 

There  was  advanced  a  plea  for  opening  up 
credits  for  small  business  through  the  Fed- 
eral Reterve,  but  nothing  definite  has  been 
done  about  that. 

The  whole  world  Is  watching  us.  amaaed 
at  the  exhibition  of  a  giant  who  cannot  pull 
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while  endeavoring  to  hold  prices,  we 
the  Init'--"*  -introl  over  wages  by 
rid  of  t!  Steel  furmula.  which 

a  weak  sutMiiiute  fur  wage  control. 

nt  the  11 '^  •cent  increaaa  for  ftMl. 

Ill  be  followed  by  incrtMM  nil  along 

uu  matter  what  snybody  thinks  to 
trsry     Cnll  It  a  buiRe,  but  It  Is  really 

—and     a     grave     one.    Thla     was 


measures;  that  various  IntereeU  have  to  be 
pacified  at  the  expense  of  others;  that  the 
best  law  that  can  be  had  Is  a  stopgap  meas- 
ure with  compromises,  one  which  while  un- 
able to  prevent  Inflation,  will  keep  prices 
down  somewhat.  To  them  I  recommend  the 
words  of  George  Washington  to  the  members 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  As  you 
know,  the  delegates  to  that  Convention  orig- 
inally were  suppo*^  merely  to  patch  up  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  They  could  have 
done  Just  that  and  told  themselves  we  will 
do  more  pstchlnx  later  on.  and  on.  and  on, 
Hllkptly  the  drirfiates  chose  to  b«  guided  by 
Washington's  advice: 

"  'It  is  too  probAble.'  he  tnid  them 
no  plan  we  prapoM  will  be  adopted.  P< 
another  dreadful  conflict  1«  to  t>e  sustsinrd. 
If.  tt<  please  the  |>ev>ple.  we  ofTer  what  we  our* 
selves  tflnppreve,  how  ran  we  afterward  de* 
fend  our  work?  Let  us  rsUe  a  utandard  to 
which  the  wta*  snd  horeat  can  repair.  The 
event  Is  in   •  i>d.'" 

And  so  1^ 

The  price  strurture  ta  out  of  gear  I  never 
favored  suhnuiii'."  txit  they  have  become  a 
part  of  th:  irlrc  edifice     I  would 

conttntM  tl.^'^  i..'~  ...  effrct.    I  would  give 


lafiatK  nar)'. 

I  do  not  blume  labor  for  wanting  to  retain 
their  s  sndard  of  living.  For  the  decrease  of 
1,000,1  00  0«)o  in  taxes  and  the  throwing  over 
of  the  Little  Steel  formula  naturally  made 
tbem  eel  they  should  take  care  of  them- 
3rtves.  I  would  want  my  take-home  pay  to 
reman  the  same  The  corporations  and 
ille  -tnccme  groups  benefited  mostly 
from  1  he  W.OCO.COO.OOO  tax  reduction.  Pri- 
vate qwners  of  business.  large  and  small. 
rlovisly  disadvantaged.  And  so  It  Is 
with  tlvery  group.  And  all  of  tbu  must  be 
follow  'd  by  mereaaea  In  pay  or  pension  to 
wl  iite-collar  brigade.  Government  work- 
( remen.  policemen,  teachers,  profes- 
people.  veterans,  and  the  Army  and  the 


tax;  ible 
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what   k>ecomes  of  all  of   the  people 
»e  expect  Oovernment  to  pay  out  more 
profits   are   squeezed?     Who   gets 
antase    If   goods   are   not    produced 
than  wages  are  advanced  and  money 
?     We   cinnot  call   this  holding   the 
just  a  bulge.     To  make  the  take-home 
uhilp.    more    things    at    lower    prices 
t-  produced      That  is  up  to  labor  more 
maniigcment.     Unless   each    man   pro- 
more   than   he   receives.   Increases  his 
.   there  will   be   less   (or   him   and   all 
hers.     Each    one    will    receive    more 
but  have  fewer  things. 
mls:ht  as  well   admit   we  have  made 
mistakes.     The    race    l)etween    prices 
cost  of  living  Is  going  on  here  and  all 
;he    world.     Ask    the    housewife.     She 
better     than     the     economists     and 
laiis. 
,..  ,,..«  t  ,^a  facts.    We  must  have  full 
>ut  It  we  cannot  keep  any 
r,ce  I'i   ir.ixiern.  clvlUied  economy  or 
government.      We   risk   Inflation.     We 
[be  voice  with  which  we  speak  for  peace 
world.     With  full  production  we  can 
nflatlon  and  have  our  people  reassume 
MMlershIp 

ny  appeal  for  legislation  m  my  appear- 
)efore  this  committee  in  1941  I  said: 
control  of  prices  is  essential  for  the 
conduct  of  our  national  defense, 
social  and  economic  aftermaths 
for  taking  the  proflu  out  of  war.  tor 
nialntenance  of  morale,  the  stoppage  of 
on.  and  the  placing  of  America  in  the 
place  at  the  peace  table.     As  I 
ore.  with  such  great  stakes  we  can- 
afford  an   Ineffective  program   of  price 
.    Some  persons,  while  admitting  that 
hing  I  have  aald  Is  true,  have  argued 
be  public  U  not  ready  for  sucb  drastio 
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n>r  1  jMtr  I  would  extend  the  present  war 
powers,  prtc*  filing,  and  Include  wages,  with 
thr-  m  that  no  raise  In  prices  be  made 

wr  he  approval  of   OPA.  and   no   In- 

crease in  wage  scale*  without  approval  of  the 
OfBce  of  Economic  StabtU/atlbn. 

Because  of  the  wage  Increase,  we  will  be 
forced  to  raise  prices,  but  It  must  be  with 
a  firm  and  wise  band,  so  as  to  get  the  neces- 
sary production  Remember,  we  have  not 
the  stimulus  and  unity  that  war  creates. 
We  will  have  to  depend  upon  the  personal 
Initiative  and  profit  Incentive,  but  that  doe* 
not  mean  profiteering.  If  wages  are  ad- 
vanced, the  farmers  will  surely  come  along 
because  their  costs  are  Increased  and  they 
have  a  law  which  gives  them  parity,  and, 
therefore,  higher  prices  as  the  average  price 
levels  go  up.  and  then  the  wages  of  all  civil 
servants — the  white-collar  brigade — the  re- 
cipients of  fixed  Incomes — have  to  be  In- 
creased, and.  as  I  say.  you  will  have  to  In- 
crease pensions. 

There  may  be  wlsd-  ">  *^  reinstating  the 
S6.0C0  OCKl.OOO    tax    rc>  Certainly    I 

would  continue  renegiu..iiu  iis  on  war  con- 
tracts. These  steps  might  take  care  of  excess 
profits. 

Government  expenditures  should  be  cut  to 
the  bone. 

The  strictest  allocation  should  be  made 
of  all  money  so  that  no  loatu  will  be  granted 
or  undertaken  here  by  private  concerns,  or 
by  the  Pederal  Government.  States,  cities. 
and  cotmtles.  unless  approved  by  the  Treas- 
ury, which  must  seek  the  approval  of  the 
Office  of  War  MobUttatlon.  which  Is  in  charge 
of  production. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  helpln?  foreign  na- 
tions. But  until  production  warrants  It.  I 
am  opposed  to  lending  them  money  or  assist- 
ing tbem  except  for  dire  needs  to  make 
purchases  when  we  know  they  cannot  be 
made  here  or  elsewhere.  At  this  time  that 
would  be  to  Increase  demand.  It  would  l>e 
cruel  to  bold  out  hopes  that  will  not  be  real- 
ized. I  would  keep  the  goods  necessary  to 
prevent  inflation  and  then  allocate  the  bal- 
ance, as  they  come  to  hand,  where  It  would 
'  help  the  most. 

We  must  stop  treading  this  economic  prim- 
rose path.  There  Is  only  one  way  to  stop 
Inflation  and  that  Is  to  get  production. 
What  must  be  done  later  can  be  better  done 
now.  Whatever  Is  necessary  now  to  do  to 
get  that  proposition.  I  would  do. 

As  everyone  knows.  I  have  advocated  a 
stricter  price  control  and  higher  taxes  than 
anyone  else.  We  have  made  too  many  make- 
shlfu.  We  will  either  have  to  go  back  and 
do  It  right,  or.  having  accepted  the  mistakes 
of  the  past.  Increase  prices  to  put  everyone 
on  a  higher  plateau.    The  only  hope  we  now 


have   Is   that   production   will   then   be    to 
large.  Inflation  will  be  stopped. 
Rising  prices  have  been  due  to  two  thlngst 
1.  Currency   Inflation.  I 

a.  Great  demand  being  made  upon  A 
limited  supply  The  law  of  supply  and  dew 
mand  will  take  time  to  work  and  It  U  during 
this  period  that  we  must  have  controls.  As 
I  predicted  a  years  ago.  I  see  st  least  5  or  3 
years  of  unending  demand.  How  long  that 
will  last  will  depend  upon  the  wisdom  w» 
show.  • 

I  approve  of  the  set-up  whereby  Mr   BeCf 

retn—  A-*- '•  ■'  -'^arge  of  production  ct 

mt.  with    the    provision 

that  piiies  mace  Dj  iiie  OPA  should  bt  sub- 
ject to  hi*  approTtl. 

As  M  r    production   Is  ta  eharf*  ^ 

the     (  Production     Admlnlatratlot) 

under  I  t'>re  Bmall.  all  prices  for  that 

produci.  ...  ...luuld  meet  with  his  approval 

There  should  not  be  any  strikes  or  lock- 
OU'  |>erlc)d  of  at  least  I  year  by  agree- 

mr  .fersbly— otherwise     by     Uw.    Mr. 

Bowles    new  office  can  carry   •  ',  tak- 

ing care  that  no  hardship*  a  ved  to 

the  workers— or  the  employers.  But  thry 
can  shut  down  and  live  while  the  workers 
would  starve. 

Any  dispute  between  the  agencies  involved 
must  be  solved  without  delay  by  the  OfBce  of 
War  Moblll«atlon  (Ur.  Snyder)  to  which 
Congress  has  given  the  power  to  do  Just 
that.  Of  course  all  can  appeal  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

To  those  who  paid  little  attention  to  tte 
OPA  and  tised  the  black  markets  during  the 
war.  there  have  t)een  added  many  good  citi- 
zens who  are  Just  beginning  that  practice. 
If  a  wise  course  is  not  pursued,  that  prac- 
tice will  be  extended.  Prices  and  disrespect 
for  law  will  mount,  and  quality  of  goods  and 
respect  for  law  will  decrease. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often.  We  must  have 
production  to  save  ourselves  and  the  world. 
But.  If  a  close-fisted  policy  squeeaBes  every  bit 
of  profit  out  of  Industry  In  order  that  some 
aagment  of  society  may  apparently  be  ad- 
vantaged, the  Government  being  the  sole 
judge  of  thi-s.  we  will  arrive  at  an  economy 
with  our  industries  nearly .  all  nationalized 
without  a  vote  of  the  people — an  economic 
and  social  revolution  of  greater  proportions 
than  we  now  realize,  one  that  An;serlcan  labor 
will  rue  as  much  as  others. 

Any  tyF>e  of  control  should  be  directed  first 
toward  food,  clothing,  civilian  services,  hous- 
ing, and  transportation  fur  everyuue.  II  yeu 
win  give  the  American  people  an  opportunity 
to  function,  not  by  fear  nor  yet  by  favor,  arid 
let  every  segment  of  society  feel  that  It  is  not 
disfavored  to  the  advantage  of  another.  In  a 
few  months  you  will  aee  an  amazing  chancre. 
I  heard  much  during  the  war  of  an  en- 
deavor to  protect  the  little  businessman. 
How  can  be  live  under  the  present  schedules? 
Prices  must  be  set  up  not  (ur  each  particular 
one  in  the  business,  but  for  a  whole  Industry. 
Per  pie  will  not  work  without  profits. 

To  the  prophets.of  evil.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  have  (altb  In  American  institutions 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  American  peti- 
ple.  We  must  close  our  ears  to  those  who  tjry 
to  turn  us  to  statism  by  indirection.  We  are 
good-natured  people  who  can  be  pushed 
around  but  only  so  much. 
A  final  word: 

Do  we  know  what  cur  resources  are? 
Do  we  know  what  our  debts  are? 
Do  we  know  how  we  stand  and  what  we 
have  with   v^hlcb  tu  help  others  as  well  as 
ourselves? 

Do  we  know  )iow  much  the  others  really' 
need?  | 

Many  of  our  difficulties  will  be  solved  when 
we  get  going.  We  cannot  get  going  by 
adopting  political  Instead  of  economic  and 
human  methods.  The  human  equation  I* 
the  greatest  of  all— the  desire  to  (unction — 
the  desire  to  profit.  But  those  desires  must 
not  run  wild— they  must  bt  limited  to  fair- 
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ness.  Let  us  be  realistic  and  recognize  that, 
at  the  same  time  getting  away  from  any 
unJviEt  opposition  to  any  of  the  factors  com- 
posing our  econuaiic  body. 

All  parts  of  society  because  of  modern  com- 
munications have  tjccome  so  entwined  that 
It  can  only  function  u-ell  as  a  whole.  Some- 
times only  one.  sometimes  two  or  three,  miss- 
ing part*  will  cause  a  break-down  of  the 
whole  machine,  or  cause  It  to  slow  down. 
Society  cannot  permit  a  few  men— labor, 
or  manafMMnt,  or  farmers,  or  professionals, 
or  ptiUtlclans.  or  membfs  of  any  group  to 
stop  it  because  of  differences  m  Ideas  or 
prMtlCt*  between  some  parts  of  society. 
While  we  are  setting  up  a  machinery  to  stop 
wuis  bet«Te«  nations,  we  have  not  solved  it 
within  our  own  gatea 

I  give  you  this  thought: 

Tliere  shcuUI  be  a  high  court  of  commerce 
M-t  up  to  t^hirh  ihe<w  diapuiee  can  be  titkrn 

for  Btlj  II  In  "rder  ti>«i  **  '""V  *^"'' 

out  a  ('  ^  -  on  '.br  basis  of  the  piinciplrs 
which  miide  thla  country  great  If  this  i* 
not  done,  we  shall  soon  find  oui»elvp*  In 
the  moras*  of  dnifuwion  that  will  bring  us 
either  to  fascism  or  communism;  sr.d  that 
Ark  of  the  Covenant  of  human  liberties 
and  disnlties,  our  form  of  government,  will 
hav  •  been  loel 

Tlie  advance  in  wages  can  make  true  a 
alsh  that  we  all  have  fathered— that  is— 
If  labor  and  management  so  will  11  more 
and  more  wealth  can  be  produced— more 
things  made — so  that  each  can  share  In  more 
and  better  things  st  lower  prices.  D<iwn  that 
path  we  can  safely  go  to  the  benefit  of  all 
and  the  disadvantage  of  none. 

This  would  result  In  an  economy  of  abun- 
dance which  should  guarantee  a  return  to 
free  enterprise  in  a  year. 


Philippine  Commonwealth  Staod  on  Col- 
laboration Endorsed  by  President 
Truman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARLOS  P.  ROMULO 

tEsIDKNT   COMMISSIONra    FBOM    THE    FHILIPPTNE 
ISLANDS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 
Mr.      ROMULO.     Mr      Speaker,     on 
March   16  President  Truman   issued   n 
statement  declaring  that  he  saw  no  need 
for  changing  the  polity  of  the  Philippine 
Government  with  regard  to  its  treatment 
of  persons  accused  of  collaborating  with 
the  enemy  during  the  war. 
The  President  declared: 
I  have  determined  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  any  change  in  our  eslabll.shed  policy 
of  leaving  the  disposition  of  civil  collabora- 
tionists in  the  Philippines  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities there. 

He  said  further  that: 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Philippine  people,  who  have 
proved  oeyond  all  doubt  their  devotion  to 
democracy  and  the  United  States,  to  punish 
those  who  served  the  enemy  against  the  in- 
teresU  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  United 
States. 

President  Truman's  statement  has 
cone  far  to  correct  misunderstandinp.s 
which  had  unlortiinately  l)een  accepted 
by.  some  people  in  the  United  States. 


Last  September,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Ickes  sent  a  radiogram  to  President 
Osmena  expressing  impatience  at  the  al- 
leged delay  in  bringing  collaborationisi.s 
to  trial.  This  message  seems  to  ha\e 
been  interpreted  by  some  as  an  expres- 
sion of  American  lack  of  confidence  in 
the  manner  the  i.ssue  of  collaboration 
was  being  handled  by  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth. 

On  October  26,  President  Truman  1.'- 
sued  a  directive  to  the  Attorney  Gtnenil 
requesting  that  a  study  be  made  of  ttie 
status  of  accused  collat)orationists.  Ttui 
directive,  too.  was  jiiven  the  same  re- 
grettable Interpretation. 

The  facts,  of  course,  are  clear.  A  civil 
pruple'.s  court  wa.^  estabhshed  la<^t  fall, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Presldrrt 
0.4mefta.  for  the  sole  purpo.se  of  trying 
those  accused  of  helping  the  Japnnrye 
and  a  staff  of  able  prosecutors  was  aUo 
created,  led  by  a  Harvard  graduate,  an 
ffBclcnt.  able,  and  uncomproml'^lng 
solicitor  general,  the  Honorable  Loremo 
Tafiada.  Since  that  time  the  legal  pro- 
ceedings have  been  energetically  carried 
out.  The  conduct  of  these  proceedings 
was  carefully  studied  by  representatives 
of  the  United  States — Attorney  General, 
the  Secretary  of  War.  and  the  United 
Slates  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philip- 
pines. They  returned  with  a  completely 
favorable  report,  and  out  of  their  recom- 
mendations has  come  President  Tru- 
man's statement  on  the  subject. 

This  statement  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  represents  the  final  ob- 
literation of  unwarranted  accusations  of 
weakness  leveled  against  the  Philippine 
Commonwealth  in  its  handling  of  tlie 
coUaboralion  issue.  It  is  a  vindication 
of  the  wise,  just  policy  that  has  consist- 
ently been  followed  by  President  Osmefia 
In  this  matter.  It  is  an  efTective  indica- 
tion of  American  approval  of  the  way  the 
Philippine  Commonwealth  has  handled  a 
delicate  problem — and  it  is  further  proof, 
if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  parallel  lines 
along  which  American  and  Filipino 
thinking  travel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  am  inserting  the  full  text  of 
President  Truman's  statement  into  the 
Record  because  it  is  the  answer  from  the 
White  House  itself  to  the  doubts  that 
may  have  afflicted  some  of  our  friends  in 
the  United  States.  The  statement  fol- 
lows : 

On  October  26.  1945.  I  addressed  a  direc- 
tive to  the  AttOTney  General  requesting  that 
a  study  be  made  of  the  status  of  thoec  who 
collaborated  with  the  enemy  In  the  PhUip- 
pines. 

I  have  received  reports  from  the  Attorney 
General,  trom  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  (rem 
High  Commissioner  Paul  V.  UcNutt.  on  this 
subject. 

After  studying  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted to  me,  I  have  determined  that  there 
Is  no  necessity  for  any  change  in  our  estab- 
lished policy  of  leaving  the  disposition  of 
civil  coUaboratlonUts  In  the  PhUlpplnes  to 
the  civil  authorities  there. 

Our  original  policy  was  formulated  late 
In  1944  on  the  basis  of  strong  recommenda- 
tion by  Gen.  Douglas  MacArtbur.  and  was 
Initiated  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In 
support  of  that  policy  there  was  formed  in 
the  Philippines  last  year  a  civil  people's 
court  to  try  collaborationist  cases.  The 
study  recently  made  by  officials  of  this  Gov- 


ernment of  the  manner  In  which  the  collabo- 
rationist cases  have  been  handled  indicates 
an  earnest  and  well-directed  effort  to  dispose 
of  these  cases  as  speedily  as  possible. 

There  are  major  oljstacles.  such  as  the  un- 
availability of  witnesses,  disruption  of  com- 
munications, and  lack  of  funds  for  investiga- 
tion, transportation,  and  clerical  assistance 
which  make  it  extremely  difficult  lor  the  peo- 
ple's court  to  assure  speedy  justice.  Neyer- 
tbeless.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Philippine  people,  who  have 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  their  devotion  to 
democracy  and  the  United  States,  to  punish 
tboae  who  served  the  enemy  a«:ainBt  the  inter- 
Mt*  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Unit«d 
States.  The  principle  is  well  established  in 
the  Philippines  that  sn  act  of  disloyalty  tv) 
the  United  Statr.s  wiu  an  set  ot  dmloyaltv 
to  the  Common  wraith  and  to  the  Phlllppm* 
people  Tlie  Philippine  courts  hsve  ar.epted 
thlK  prlni-lple 

It  IS  not**iu-thy  thiit  we  hav^  not  been 
Rskefl  by  any  group  In  the  Philippines  to  in- 
tervene in  the  trial  uf  the  collaburatora.  It 
Is  my  judgment  that  any  move  to  Intel  vene 
now  would  meet  with  Instantanetius  «>bjec- 
tlon  from  ewn  our  mos'  loyal  supporters  In 
the  Islands.  Such  Intervention  would  serve 
notice  upon  the  Phlllpplnr  pe«iple,  and  upon 
the  many  millions  of  people  everywhere  who 
are  watching  the  Philippine  experiment,  that 
we  do  not  consider  the  people  ol  the  Philip- 
pines capable  of  bringing  these  culprlU  to 
Justice. 

The  Philippines  are  scheduled  to  become 
an  Independent  republic  on  July  4  of  this 
year.  I  am  certain  that  the  Philippine  people 
are  fully  capable  of  aasxmiing  all  the  duties 
and  obligations  of  self-government.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  heroic  people,  out  ol  their 
o«m  devotion  to  democratic  ideals,  will  elim- 
inate from  their  national  and  political  lile 
all  those  of  questionable  allegiance  to  those 
democratic  principle-. 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  I  am  as- 
suring the  Philippine  people  that  we  have 
every  confidence  that  they  are  capable  ol 
making  their  own  political  decisions  without 
intervention  or  direction  by  the  United 
States. 


Our  Oblif  ations  to  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NEBXASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Gretk  Nation  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  the  early  days  of  the  war. 
They  held  off  the  invader  from  the  north, 
which  permitted  England  and  Amorica 
to  upset  the  plans  of  the  Axis  nations. 
The  Greek  people  are  now  in  the  claws 
of  the  Russian  bear.  The  Russians  are 
making  unusual  and  unfair  claims  upon 
the  Greek  people.  The  Russians  want 
trusteeship  of  Tripolitania.  the  Straits 
of  Turkey,  and  bases  in  the  Dodeconesian 
Islands.  This  country  should,  vigorously, 
oppose  these  claims.  l)ecau.se  they  have  a 
very  deep  effect  upon  the  future  of 
Greece  and  Turkey. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Greek  people  will 
ever  surrender  their  freedom,  regardless 
of  what  comes.  The  nation  may  be  con- 
quered physically,  but  never  m  spirit. 
The  Greek  people  have  made  terrific  sac- 
rifices and  will  again  resist,  with  all  their 
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might. 
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this  new  aggression  from  Russia. 

should  not  be  permitted  to  estab- 

hdrself  in  Greek  territory.    If  bases 

to  Russia,  as  they  are  now 

demailding.  it  may  well  mean  complete 

of  Greece.     It  will  mean 

has  no  living  space  it  can  call 

..      The   sacrifices   made   by   the 

people  should  be  recognized  and 

should  be  entitled  to  security  and 
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should  be   remembered  that  dur- 
war.  the  Greeks  rendered  a  great 
to  the  Russians,  the  same  Rus- 
who    today    are    alined    against 
.   and  support   her  enemies,  the 
Jans  and  the  Albanians.    The  Bul- 
and  the  Albanians,  during  the 
ouKht    against   Greece,   and   thus 
Germany  against  the  Russians, 
of  the  Greeks"  resistance.  Hitler 
fbrced  to  divert  many  of  his  divl- 
which  he  Intended  to  use  against 
ssians.     He  had  to  do  this  In  order 
uf  Greece     These  efforts  of  the 
should  be  taken  into  considera- 
when    the    final    boundaries    and 
are  settled.     Greece  Is  not  a.sk- 
anything  more  than  that  which 
Uy  and  traditionally  belongs  to 
Greece  is  entitled  to  the  Dodeca- 
Islands    and    northern    Epirus. 
Nation  should  support  Greece,  l)e- 
there  is  justice  in  her  claims.     It 
that   the   only   country   which 
these  legitimate  claims  is  Russia. 
ussian  claim  should  be  resisted, 
the  Dodecanese  and  northern  Epi- 
are  made  up  of  ancient  Greek 
and  have  played  a  large  part 
culture  of  Greece  throughout  its 
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Italians,  with  the  Albanians.  In  the 

20's  began  a  campaign  of  repres- 

against   the   Greek    population   of 

Epirus.      They    closed    Greek 

s  and  drove  large  numt)ers  from 

cjsuntry.     As  a  result  these  Italian 

.s  against  Greek   population,  sev- 

f  Fascist  groups  in  Italy  brought 

the  first  of  the  Axis  dictators  and 

.'Started    us   on   the    road   to   war, 

is  a  definite  connection  between 

riflce  of  Greece  at  the  peace  table 

World  War  I  and  the  beginning  of 

War  n. 

present  Greek-Albanian   bound- 
leave  Greece  w  ith  her  strategic  back 
oijen.     Any  invader  can  come  in 
Albania,  as  they  did,  success- 
from  the  days  of  the  Romans  to 
inis    time,    but    the    mountain 
of  northern  Epirus  aflord  an  op- 
for  defense. 
According  to  the  la.st  reliable  infor- 
there  are   120.000  Greek  Cath- 
and  80  000  Greek  Moslems  in  the 
square  kilometer  area  of  northern 
Italian-planned      persecution 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Greeks 
the  country  between  1920  and  1940. 
im  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,   that  we 
recognize   these   just   claims   of 
>reek  Nation.     If  Greece  is  to  be 
up  again,  it  may   mean  World 
HI.     We    must    not    settle    these 
s  of  small  nations  on  the  basis  of 
It  must  be  done  on  the  basis  of 
is  right. 


Tbe  Columbia  Valley  Aathority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  mAiio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  14,  1946 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  beauty 
and  bounty  of  the  Gem  State  has  in- 
spired the  lines  that  come  from  one  of 
Idaho's  daughters  which  I  take  pleasure 
in   presenting   to  the   Members   of   the 

House; 

CVA 

As  Bonneville  now  Is.  so  CVA 

WIU  be  by  ten  tlmea  ten— some  glorious  day; 

A  monumental  work  magnificent. 

To  man's  Ingcnlouaneas  and  purpose  bent. 

Let  skeptics  splutter  warning — asking  "how?" 
The  trend  of  progress  is  forever,  now. 
And  man  aspiring  with  his  large-scale  dreams. 
Finds  promise  In  ten  million  little  streams. 
— Jennie  Farquhar,  Oroflr.o,  Idaho. 


Feeding  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  11.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent iTuman  acted  wi.sely  in  appointing 
Herbert  Hoover  as  head  of  the  committee 
authorized  to  determine  the  need  of  the 
people  of  other  nations  for  food  and  to 
report  on  how  we  could  best  do  our  part. 
Perhaps  no  man  has  had  so  wide  an  ex- 
perience nor  so  eCBciently  aided  in  feed- 
ing a  hungry  people  as  has  Herbert 
Hoover. 

Throughout  our  history,  in  every  major 
world  disaster,  we  have  been  foremost  in 
contributing  to  the  stricken  people.  No 
doubt,  that  attitude  has  been  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  we  as  a  people  have  had 
more  of  the  good  things  of  life  than  have 
others:  In  part,  to  the  fact  that  here 
there  exists  less  jealousy  toward  other 
peoples  than  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

For  the  second  time,  our  young  men, 
and,  in  this  last  war.  the  young  women, 
have  made  the  sacrifices  which  have 
saved  the  British  Empire  from  destruc- 
tion. Billions  of  dollars  and  millions  of 
tons  of  supplies  made  it  po.ssible  for  the 
British  Empire  to  continue  to  exist.  We 
were  told,  and  many  of  our  youth  be- 
lieved, that  the  first  war  was  fought  to 
end  all  war;  that  the  second  was  fought 
to  carry  the  "four  freedoms"  to  every 
part  of  the  world,  to  bring  a  universal, 
enduring  peace.  Many  have  been  dis- 
illusioned and  now  know  that  both  wars 
came  about,  as  have  so  many  in  the  past, 
because  of  the  desire  of  ambitious  men 
to  expand  trade,  procure  world  markets, 
extend  the  territorial  limits  of  their  na- 
tions, strengthen  their  military  power. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  having 
fought  Hitler,  we  can  now  be  dragged  or 


coaxed  Into  another  war  to  fight  Russia. 
In  the  meantime,  both  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, whose  statesmen  are  glaring  at  each 
other  and  engaging  in  verbal  battles 
which,  if  continued  long  enough,  will  in- 
volve them  In  war,  are  seeking  loans  of 
billions  of  dollars  from  us. 

Food  to  the  starving  we  must  aid  In 
supplying,  because  we  have  the  ability 
and  our  nature  will  not  permit  us  to  see 
Innocent  women  and  children  die  for 
want  of  food  or  freeze  for  want  of  cloth- 
ing. But  it  does  seem  to  some  of  us 
that  we  should  not  supply  to  nations 
which  may  be  preparing  for  war  the 
money  and  material  which  aid  in  re- 
armament, in  carrying  on  war. 

And.  if  we  are  to  play  a  major  part 
In  feeding  the  world,  here  at  home  there 
must  be  a  more  realistic  policy.  All  dur- 
ing the  war.  young  men  needed  on  the 
farms  for  the  production  of  the  food 
which  our  allies  and  our  armed  forces 
required,  were  drafted.  Our  factories 
were  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
munitions  of  war.  and  supplies  of  farm 
machinery  were  extremely  short. 

Although  the  actual  fighting  has 
ceased,  we  are  still  oflQcially  at  war,  and 
the  Conscription  Act  Is  still  in  force. 
Notwithstanding  the  Tydings  amend- 
ment, which  exempted  from  the  draft 
agricultural  laborers  who  were  regularly 
employed  In  agriculture  and  who  could 
not  be  replaced,  .such  men  continue  to 
l>e  drafted.  Strikes  have  curtailed  the 
production  of  farm  machinery.  OPA  has 
put  its  blighting  hand  upon  reconver- 
sion and  production — the  only  real  rem- 
edy for  inflation. 

Farmers  need  fertilizer.  They  need 
farm  machinery.  They  need  luml)er  and 
cement  and  many  things,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  can  be  had  only  if  iron 
and  steel  are  available.  Most  of  all.  they 
need  farm  workers.  Higher  wages  are 
taking  men  from  the  farms,  threaten- 
ing food  production. 

If  we  are  to  aid  in  feeding  the  world, 
we  can  do  it  more  efiQciently  if  the  ad- 
ministration will  set  its  own  house  in 
order:  quit  drafting  essential  agricul- 
tural labor:  adopt  a  labor  policy  which 
will  lessen  labor  disputes  and  strikes; 
pound  a  little  common  sense  and  good 
judgment  into  OPA;  permit  farmers  and 
Industry  to  complete  the  task  of  recon- 
version which  they  had  so  successfully 
undertaken  when  the  end  of  the  war  be- 
came apparent. 

First.  .«;et  our  own  house  In  order. 
Then,  when  we  get  the  report  of  Mr. 
Hoover,  we  can  solve  the  problem. 


Tribute  to  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRZISENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  in  the  United  States  owe  an 
everlasting  debt  to  Greece  and  we  should 
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rejoice  in  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  Greek  independence. 
Practical  democracy  and  regard  for  the 
individual  had  their  start  in  that  historic 
land,  and  particularly  in  the  city-states 
which  took  Athens  as  their  guide.  The 
principles  of  self-government  were 
practiced  by  the  Greek.-*  in  periods  of  war 
and  of  peace,  and  furnished  the  setting 
for  the  flowering  of  all  the  arts,  litera- 
ture, and  philo.<;ophy. 

The  two  most  profound  works  on 
political  theory,  Plato's  Republic  and 
Aristotle's  Politics  have  fed  the  spirit  of 
man  for  over  2.000  years.  The  dramas  of 
Sophocles.  Ae.'ichylus,  and  Euripides  still 
fill  us  with  the  sense  of  tragic  beauty 
which  underlies  all  life,  while  the  come- 
dies of  Aristophanes  continue  to  make 
man  laugh.  Again,  the  funeral  oration 
of  Pericles  ranks  with  the  Gettysburg  ad- 
dress as  the  noblest  elegy  of  all  time  to 
the  young  heroes  who  have  given  up  their 
lives  for  lil)erty.  while  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  are  the  perfect  chronicles  of  men 
and  women  in  the  dangers  of  war  and 
of  per.«;onal  reconversion.  Greek  sculp- 
ture ?nd  architecture,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  expression  of  perfect  beauty. 
There  is  indeed  little  that  lives  and 
breathes  in  modern  hfe  that  is  not  Greek 
in  origin. 

As  a  child.  I  had  the  privilege  of  ac- 
companying my  sculptor-father  to  Greece 
and  in  Athens  I  saw  the  Parthenon, 
S learning  on  the  Acropolis  in  the  moon- 
light. That  memory  is  imperishable  for 
me  as  it  has  been  for  the  millions  who 
through  the  ages  have  witnessed  it. 

Last  summer  I  returned  again  to 
Greece,  this  time  as  a  member  of  a  con- 
gressional committee  charged  with 
studying  the  work  of  UNRRA.  The 
Acropolis  was  just  as  beautiful,  but  all 
about  me  I  saw  hungry  children  and  I 
knew  that  our  opportunity  had  come  at 
last  to  help  repay  the  debt  which  we  all 
owe. 

When  Greece  was  striving  to  regain 
her  independence,  the  English  poet  By- 
ron came  to  help  them.    While  there,  he 
wrote  the  immortal  linesi 
The  mountains  look  on  Marathon, 

And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea; 
And  dreaming  there  one  hour  alone 

I  dreamed  that  Greece  might  sllU  be  free. 

Let  us  give  thanks  that  she  again  is 
free.  We,  the  youngest  of  the  great  de- 
mocracies, meanwhile  mu.st  show  our 
gratitude  to  this  pioneer,  by  deeds  of 
friendship  and  of  kindness. 


Government  Planning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
include  a  statement  from  the  Roimd 
Table,  by  Wilbur  J.  Brons. 


The  administration  has  frequently 
asked  Congress  to  pass  legislation  which 
would  permit  them  to  set  up  planning 
boards.  These  planning  boards  of  bu- 
reaucrats would  be  charged  with  draw- 
ing up  blueprints  of  the  future  needs  of 
this  country.  The  following  article  in- 
dicates how  wrong  some  of  the  top  men 
in  Crovernment  have  been  when  they  pre- 
dicted what  the  unemployment  for  the 
early  part  of  1946  would  be: 
The  Round  Table 
(By  Wilbur  J.  Brons) 

ECONOMIC     WIZARDS     MAKE     POOR     SHOWING     AT 
FAVORITE    PASTIME 

Advocates  of  the  planned  economy  like  to 
tell  you  that  planning  Is  natural  and  right- 
manufacturers,  fanners,  retailers,  profes- 
sional men,  all  must  plan  their  affairs  to 
some  extent. 

This  is  true,  of  course.  But  it  is  also  a 
typical  oversimpliGcation  of  a  tremendously 
complicated  problem.  It  ignores  completely 
the  vital  difference  between  private  planning 
by  millions  of  relatively  free  men  and  the 
schemes  and  devices  of  bureaucrats  impoeed 
from  the  top.  The  plain  truth  is  that  no 
group  of  men  in  Government  is  capable  of 
planning  for  the  entire  country. 

If  you  doubt  it.  simply  recall  the  predic- 
tions of  Secretary  Wallace.  Secretary  Schwel- 
lenbach.  Reconversion  Director  Snyder,  and 
Arthur  J.  Altmeyer,  of  the  Social  Security 
Board.  If  President  Truman's  job  budget 
bill  had  been  adopted  in  its  original  form, 
these  men,  or  their  successors,  would  have 
provided  the  composite  business  forecasts 
upon  which  Federal  pump  priming  would 
have  been  based 

We  place  Mr.  Wallace  first  in  the  list  be- 
cause he  Is  the  foremost  exponent  of  employ- 
ment planning  by  government.  Testifying 
before  the  House  committee  on  Federal  ex- 
penditures. October  30.  1945.  the  Commerce 
secretary  said  "unemployment  would  total 
8.000.000  In  the  first  quarter  of  1946  t>ecause 
our  economic  machinery  simply  can't  oper- 
ate quite  fast  enough  to  build  up  peacetime 
employment  as  rapidly  as  demobUlzing  of 
war  Industry  and  the  armed  forces  will  pro- 
ceed." 

On  November  7,  1945.  Secretary  Schwellen- 
bach  testified  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Executive  Department  Expenditures:  "Our 
estimate  shows  from  6.000,000  to  8.000.000  un- 
employed by  spring.  Then  a  reduction  of  that 
down  to  4,000,000  to  6.000,000  In  the  fall  of 
next  year." 

On  August  30,  1945.  Reconversion  Director 
Snyder  told  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: "We  believe  that  the  total  number 
of  jobless  workers  In  this  country  probably 
will  be  6,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  year.  By 
early  spring  the  total  may  be  8,000,000." 

On  the  same  day.  Mr.  Altmeyer  told  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  Social 
Security  Board  had  made  several  estimates 
of  unemployment  during  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace.  "The  low  estimate."  he  said. 
•is  5.500.000  in  December  1945,  6,000.000  In 
June  1946,  4,500.000  in  December  1946,  and 
4,000,000  by  June  1947.  For  the  intermediate 
figure,  we  show  6.500.000  unemployed  by  De- 
cember 1945.  8.000.000  by  June  1946,  6,000,000 
by  December  1946,  and  4,000.000  by  Jtme  1947. 
The  high  estimate  shows  7,600,000  unem- 
ployed by  December  1945;  10,000.000  by  June 
1946,  8,500.000  by  December  1946,  and  6,000,- 
000  by  June  1947." 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  on  the  other 
hand,  reported  that  actual  unemployment 
in  December  1945  was  1,950.000.  In  January 
this  year,  the  Census  Bureau's  figure  was 
2,290,000.  The  normal  core  of  month-to- 
month  unemployment  in  the  national  econ- 
omy Is  about  2.500,000.  In  many  industries 
today  there  are  more  Jobs  than  there  are 


workers  wUUng  to  take  them.  0\er-all  pro- 
duction of  peacetime  goods  has  been  stymied 
by  strikes  encouraged  by  the  admlnlsua- 
tion's  wage-price  policy. 

All  In  all,  the  soothijayers  upon  whose  esti- 
mates economic  planning  would  rest  have 
not  turned  In  a  very  impressive  performance. 
Nor  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  an- 
other group  of  men  or  another  set  of  circum- 
stances would  produce  l)ctter  gticssing. 


Martial  Law  in  Hawaii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

^  OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War: 
War  DepartSie.vt, 
Washington.  March  25,  1946. 
Hon    Walttr  O.  Andrews. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr  Andrews:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
recent  inquiry  in  regard  to  certain  radio 
broadcasts  by  a  commentator  on  the  subject 
of  martial  law  in  Hawaii.  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  answer  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  the  War  Department  and 
certain   of  Its  personnel. 

From  the  broadcasts  the  impression  would 
be  gained  that  the  military  overthrew  the 
civil  government  of  Hawaii  and  that  there- 
after the  military  abused  Its  power  by  tyran- 
nical action.     The  fact  is  that  martial  law 
was  proclaimed  for  Hawaii  on  the  afternoon 
of  Pearl  Harbor  day  by  the  civilian  Governor, 
who  requested   the  Anny   to  lake  over   and 
exercise  the  powers  of  government.    The  Gov- 
ernor's declaration  of  martial  law  received 
the  prompt  approval  of  the  President.    The 
Army  did  not  In  any  sense  oust  or  overthrow 
the  civil  government  of  the  Territory.    The 
civil  authorities  of  the  Territory  continued 
for  the  most  part  to  function  as  before,  ihe.r 
authority  supported  and  assured  by  martial 
law.     Thus,  the  Governor  retained  his  ofllre 
and  continued  to  function  as  Governor,  issu- 
ing rules  for  the  civilian  population  under 
the  powers  given  him  by  the  Hawaiian  De- 
fense  Act.     The  Territorial  legislature  held 
Its  regular  session  in  early  1943  and  passed 
laws   for   the   government   of   the   Territory. 
Special    agencies    created    by    the    military 
authorities  for  the  administration  of  such 
matters  as  food  control,  labor  control,  trans- 
portation, and  civilian  defense  were  directed 
and  almost  entirely  staffed  by  civilian  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Islands.     It  would  be  Impossible 
to  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation for  the  time,  effort,  and  sacrifice  which 
its   members    freely    gave    to    make    Hawaii 
secure. 

Hawaii  was,  of  course,  exposed  to  due 
peril  by  the  Japanese  attack.  Act\J<U  inva- 
sion was  expected  at  any  moment.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  military  and  naval  command- 
ers on  the  spot,  the  necessity  for  martial 
rule  lasted  almost  until  the  war's  end.  The 
BatUe  of  Midway  In  June  of  1942  Illustrated 
the  peril  rather  than  ended  It.  The  impor- 
tance of  Hawaii  as  a  vital  base  increased 
throughout  the  war,  the  perU  of  invasion  was 
real,  and  there  was  continual  danger  that 
Japanese  submarines  would  land  espionage 
or  sabotage  parties.  These  were  the  necessi- 
ties which  supported  the  establishment  and 
continuance  of  martial  law. 

The  Supreme  Court,  In  it*  dcctelon  In  the 
cases  of  Duncan  v.  Kahanamoku  and  White 
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on  February  25.  1946.  decided  that 

courts  could  not  be  empowered  to 

cliUtans  for  offenses  against  the  local  laws 

the  circumstances  presented  In  thoe© 

The  War  Department,  of  course, 

a   as  settled   law   the   decision   of   the 

Court  In  the  Duncan   and  White 

md  will  follow  It  with  circumspection. 

to  the  War  Department,  it  may 

ted  at   this  point,   however,  that   the 

„  of  trials  such  as  those  considered  by 

S  Tpreme  Court  was  not  undertaken   In 

,t;empt   by   the   military    authorities   to 

power.      They    were    convinced    that 

the  circumstances  the  procedure  was 

ized    by    law.     That    their    conviction 

reasonable  view  to  take  of  a  point  of 

Ich  was  not  settled  until  the  Duncan 

Ite  cases  were  decided  is  lUustr-ited 

fact  that  five  circuit  court  of  appeals 

and  two  United  States  Court  Justices 

In    the    War    Department's    view 

the  course  of  the  Duncan  and  White 
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duriuf 
ltt<gat  ton 

Pro!  n  time  to  time,  beginning  December  16, 

th*  controls   Incident   to    martial   law 

progressively   rel.-uced   as   the   military 

became   more   favorable      A  com- 

aive  modification  occurring  on  March 

.  restoring  certain  functions  of  the 

courts  and  continuing  certain  func- 

of  the   military  courts  was   approved 

!  President  and  by  the  Departments  of 

iterior  and  Justice,  in  addition  to  the 

department.     Within  a  month  or  two  of 

d  of  enemy  resistance  on  Quadalcanal. 

I  lurts  bad  resumed  the  trial  of  all  civil 

rlminal    cases    except    those    Involving 

of  the  armed  forcea  or  involving 

ons    of    military    orders    such    as    the 

case  Involved, 
commentator's  remarlu  concerning  the 
of  certain  American  citizens  In 
i  are  Inaccurate  and  misleading.     In- 
were  accomplished   In   accordance 
he  well-recognized  power  of  preventive 
ion    which    ex.sts    In    times   of    in.^ur- 
or  war  when  martial  law  is  In  effect 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  s\is- 
(8ee  ilotjer  v  Peabody  (212  U  S.  78  i ; 
Uilligan  (4  Wall  3.  125.  126):  Luther 
(7  How.  1.  45.  46 1;   Falrman.  The 
Martial  Rule.  Chicago.  1943.  20»  216.) 
>rinclple  has  been  recognized  and  ap- 
In  a  ease  which  arose  out  of  this  very 
n       See    Ex    Parte    Zimmerman    { 132 
)  442).     In  thU  case  the  Ninth  Circuit 
of  Appeals  specifically  upheld  the  le- 
of    the    Internment    of    an    American 
of  non -Japanese  ancestry  in  Hawaii 
the  present  war       In  that  case  the 
Id: 
e  petition,  then,  was  to  be  considered 
!   settlns:.   and    its  sxiftlciency   gaged   in 
Ight   of   the   unprecedented   conditions 
which   present-dav  warfare   Is  waged, 
common  knowledge  that  the  Hawaiian 
owing  to  their  position  and  the  tn- 
In   their  population  of  so   large  an 
presunnptlvely   alien    In   sympathy, 
>*cullarly  exposed   to  flfth-col'imn   ac- 
In  such  an  exigency,  a  prime  pur- 
of  the  stiapmalon  of  the  writ  is  to  en- 
tbe  executlt«.  as  a  precautionary  meas- 
(o  detain  without  interference  persons 
suspi  cted  of  harboring  designs  harmful   to 
the  1  ubllc  safety 

Ttis  civu  courts  are  111  adapted  to  cope 

an  emergency  of  this  kind.      As  a  rule 

procevxl    only    upon    formal    charges. 

province  Is  to  determine  questions  of 

or  Innvxrence  of  crimes   already  com- 

In  this  respect  their  functions  are 

Ive.   not  preventive:   whereas  the  pur- 

of  the  detention  of  suspected  persons 

military  areas  In  time  of  war  Is 

Injury  and  to  prevent  the  com- 

of  acts  helpful  to  the  enemy.     It  Is 

that  the  detention  by  the  military 

of  persons   engaged  In  disloyal 

or  siispected  of  dls:o3r!t!ty  Is  lawful 

whera  conditions  warranting  martial 
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rule  prevail.  Measures  like  these  are  essen- 
tial at  times  If  our  national  life  is  to  be  pre- 
served Where  taken  In  the  genuine  Interest 
of  the  public  safety  they  are  not  without,  but 
within,  the  framework  of  the  constitution." 
The  force  of  these  decisions  has  been  In 
no  way  affected  by  the  recent  decision  In  the 
White  and  Duncan  cases,  above  mentioned. 
White  and  Duncan  were  not  Internees,  but 
had  been  sentenced  to  punitive  confinement 
by  the  provost  courts.  The  distinction  be- 
tween such  cases  and  those  of  preventive 
detention  was  twice  specifically  recognized 
in  the  majority  opinion  In  footnote  5,  the 
court  said  in  reference  to  the  restoration  of 
the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus: 

"We  therefore  do  not  pass  upon  the  validity 
of  the  order  suspending  the  privilege  of 
habeas  corpus  or  the  power  of  the  military 
to  detain  persons  under  other  c'rcumstances 
and  conditions." 

Further  on  in  It.  majority  opinion  the 
court  again  said: 

"Nor  need  we  here  consider  the  power  of 
the  military  simply  to  arrest  and  detain  ci- 
vilians interfering  with  a  necessary  military 
function  at  a  time  of  turbulence  and  danger 
from  insurrection  or  war  " 

Immediately  after  December  7,  1941.  a 
number  of  aliens  and  citizens  were  taken  into 
custody  In  Hawaii  for  security  reasons.  Tbe 
information  upon  which  they  were  taken  was 
largely  furnished  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  which  had  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  security  problem  in  the  islands. 
Subsequently,  others  were  detained  upon 
fvu-ther  information  compiled  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  by  the  military 
and  naval  Intelligence  agencies.  Every  effort 
was  made  In  these  cases  to  prevent  injustice 
and  to  provide  all  procedural  safeguards  con- 
sistent with  security  Each  detainee  was 
given  a  hearing  before  a  hearing  board  con- 
sisting of  three  substantial  local  citizens  and 
one  Army  officer  It  was  provided  that  each 
detalne*  should  be  permitted  to  be  present 
at  his  hearing,  to  be  represented  by  counsel. 
to  testify  In  his  own  behal.  and  to  call  wit- 
nesses. Since  it  waa  essential  that  the  Oov- 
emment's  sources  of  Information  should  not 
be  disclosed  to  the  enemy  i.  was  usually 
necessary  to  exclude  the  detainee  and  his 
counsel  while  the  Government  agent  waa 
Xr  -    but  the  detainee  was  Informed  of 

ti.  ;re  of  the  charges  against  him     The 

reason  for  the  exclusion  should  be  obvious, 
since  any  other  course  would  have  destroyed 
our  system  of  counter  intelligence.  The  com- 
plete record  of  the  bearing  and  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  hearing  board 
were  then  referred  for  recommendation  to  a 
Joint  security  board  composed  of  the  chiefs 
or  leading  representatives  of  the  local 
branches  of  the  Federal  Bureau  ot  Investiga- 
tion, the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  and 
the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence  The  entire 
record  was  then  forwarded  t  ^  the  Office  of  the 
Military  Governor,  by  whose  order  the  de- 
tainee was  either  Interned  paroled,  or  re- 
lease-! outright. 

During  the  entire  period  of  martial  law,  617 
citizens  were  interned  In  Hawaii  at  one  time 
or  another  Of  this  number.  570  were  citizens 
of  Japanese  ancestry  (many  of  these  were 
so-called  "dual  citizens"  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Jcpar).  42  were  naturalized  citi- 
zens of  German  origin.  2  were  naturalized 
citizens  of  Italian  origin  and  3  were  native- 
born  Caucasians.  All  cases  were  continuotisly 
reviewed  and.  as  the  military  situation  im- 
proved, most  of  the  internees  were  either 
paroled  or  released.  All  of  the  Caucasians 
(both  naturalized  and  native-born)  were  dis- 
charged In  1942  or  1943  Upon  the  termina- 
tion of  martial  law,  only  67  citizens  remained 
In  custody  These  were  all  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry. The  disloyalty  of  these  ex-.fmerican 
citizens  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  ▼oluntarlly  renounced  their  American 
citizenship.  They  are  now  in  process  of  t>elng 
returned  to  Japan. 

Contrary  to  any  intimation,  none  of  tha 
mentioned  617  persons  was  interned  upon  an 


erroneous  notion  or  fraudulent  charge  that 
he  was  an  enemy  alien.  They  were  held  be- 
catue  it  was  decided  that  regardless  of  their 
clti»nshlp  the  evidence  of  their  disloyalty 
was  siKh  that  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  under  the  cir- 
cumstances then  existing  in  Hawaii  to  per- 
mit them  to  remain  at  large.  Their  detention 
was  m  no  sense  punishment,  but  waa  ordered 
simply  to  prevent  their  havini?  any  oppor- 
tunity to  do  harm  to  the  American  cause. 

The  urgent  necessity  for  taking  every  pos- 
sible precaution  to  insure  security  In  a  place 
as  confined   and  strategic   as  Hawaii  under 
the  war  emergency  which  existed  there  should 
be  obvious  to  everyone.    It  can  readily  be  ap- 
preciated how  valuable  the  enemy  would  have 
found  Information  In  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  darrage  done  to  the  fleet  and  Installa- 
tions, the  number  and  kinds  of  troops  sta- 
tioned there,  the  location  of  our  camouflaged 
positions,  the  fact  that  a  task  force  or  con- 
voy had  departed,  the  extent  of  damage  to  a 
naval  vessel  which  had  come  In  for  repairs, 
or  a  thousand  other  vital  matters.    The  re- 
ceipt of  su:h  Information  by  the  enemy  would 
for  a  long  time  after  Pearl  Harbor  have  en- 
dangered  our   very   hold   upon   Hawaii    and 
could  at  any  time  have  compromised  our  op- 
erations and  caused  thousands  of  unneces- 
sary    casualties.      The     responsible     officers 
could  not  predicate  their  actions  on  the  as- 
sumption   that    no    espionage    or    sabotage 
would  occur.    They  had  to  act  In  the  light  of 
conditions  as  they  were  and  In  the  light  of 
what   might  happen,  and    take  measures   to 
prevent  the  worst.    They  had  to  weigh  the 
temporary  detention  of  a  few  men  against 
the  lives  of  thousands  when  those  lives  were 
actually  In  the  balance. 

The  further  allegation  that  Internees  were 
systematically  mistreated  and  neglected  is 
untrue.  Orders  Issued  In  regard  to  internees 
specifically  stated  that  they  were  neither 
prisoners  of  war  nor  criminals  and  were  not 
to  be  treated  as  such.  While  in  the  confusion 
following  the  first  attack  it  is  likely  that  the 
Internees  suffered  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
comfort, this  was  true  of  virtually  the  entire 
population,  and  the  situation  was  quickly 
alleviated.  The  internees  were  provided  with 
housing,  comforts,  and  food  which  were  at 
least  the  equivalent  of  those  provided  our 
own  troops.  Their  camp  was  not  Only  con- 
stantly Inspected  by  our  own  officers,  but  was 
Inspected  oy  Mr  M.  J.  Seltzer,  a  Swiss  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Red  Cross. 
His  report,  dated  September  9.  1942,  provides 
an  illuminating  answer  to  the  charges  that 
the  Sand  Island  detention  camp  was  a  con- 
centration camp  or  a  bedbug-ridden  Jail.  It 
concludes: 

"We  think  that  the  camp  Is  most  excellent 
from  all  viewpoints.  For  the  most  part  the 
Internees  appear  to  agree  to  this,  particularly 
the  white  races.  We  have  obser^-ed  that  they 
were  In  good  mental  state,  with  the  exception 
of  some  maladies,  and  they  seemed  In  excel- 
lent health.  All  the  Internees  are  unani- 
mous in  affirming  that  the  authorities  treat 
them  well,  and  they  express  only  praiJ^e  and 
sentiments  of  respect  for  the  commander  of 
the  camp.  We  wish.  also,  to  stress,  again,  the 
cleanliness  in  the  superb  sanitary  Installa- 
tions and  also  the  beautiful  kitchens  in  the 
camp." 

The  commentator  has  called  attention  to 
the  cases  of  three  per.K)n8  who  were  Interned 
in  Hawaii.  Two  of  thoee  persons  have  spoken 
before  tl\e  microphone  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  commentator.  The  facts  In  re- 
gard to  these  cases  are  as  follows : 

Bowley  Hoffman,  who  appeared  on  the 
program  of  December  12,  1915.  and  about 
whose  case  you  have  specifically  inquired, 
was  one  of  the  three  native-born  Caucasian 
Internees  mentioned  above.  He  was  held 
upcrn  Information  furnished  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  the  effect  that  be 
was  violently  pro-Niizi:  that  he  had  hlnastlf 
stated  that  be  was  a  Nazi  and  had  expressed 


admiration  for  Hitler,  the  conviction  that 
Hitler  was  right,  the  desire  to  go  to  England 
in  the  service  of  the  German  Government, 
and  regret  that  he  could  not  go  back  and 
fight  for  Germany.  He  wat  given  a  hearmg 
In  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure  ana 
was  ordered  interned  I'  is  understood  that 
Hoffman  stated  over  the  radio  that  he  was 
without  counsel  at  his  hearmg  and  that  he 
was  asked  a  lot  of  questions  that  made  no 
sense  to  him.  These  statements  are  n  islead- 
ing.  at  best,  since  the  record  clearly  shows 
that  Hoffman  was  advisee  that  he  might  have 
counsel  if  he  so  desired,  and  that  he  called 
witnesses  whom  he  personally  examin-^d  In 
regard  to  the  matters  under  consideration. 
He  was  later  given  a  rehea.lng  before  an- 
other board,  at  which  he  was  actively  repre- 
sented by  counsel.  Although  -his  board  and 
the  intelligence  agencies  recommended  con- 
tinued internment,  it  was  determined  on 
July  2,  1943,  that  under  the  military  situa- 
tion which  then  existed  HutJman  could  safely 
be  released  on  the  mainland.  He  sailed  for 
the  mainland  on  July  16.  1943.  Hoffman's 
statement  over  the  radio  that  he  was  re- 
leased on  parole  is  in  error,  since  he  was  re- 
leased outright. 

In  a  broadcast  on  March  11.  1946.  there  was 
described  the  case  of  an  iulernee  named 
Robert  Fleischer.  In  which  it  was  implied 
that  Fleischer  was  not  allowed  to  have  the 
assistance  of  a  lawyer  at  his  hearing,  that  be 
was  not  informed  of  the  charges  against  him, 
and  that  he  was  Interned  without  any  basis 
for  suspicion  of  his  loyalty  This  internee 
was  afforded  full  opportunity  to  have  the 
assistance  of  counsel.  The  record  of  the 
hearing  further  shows  that  the  president  of 
the  board  Informed  Fleischer  that  his  loyalty 
was  in  issue  at  the  hearing  and  advised  him 
that  he  might  state  anything  that  he  desired 
to  say  upon  that  issue.  He  was  also  advised 
of  his  right  to  present  witnesses  In  his  behalf. 
The  evidence  presented  to  the  board  by  a 
special  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation reported  that  less  than  6  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor  Fleischer  made  state- 
ments that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hitler 
and  his  way  of  life,  that  on  a  voyage  to 
South  America  Fleischer  kept  a  picture  of 
Hitler  with  him  at  all  times,  and  that  In  con- 
versation he  had  Indicated  belief  in  the  Ideas 
and  Ideals  of  Hitler.  An  order  for  his  in- 
ternment was  issued.  Later,  according  to  the 
usual  practice,  a  rehearing  was  accorded 
Fleischer,  and  In  June  of  1943  he  w:i8  trans- 
ported to  the  mainland  and  released. 

In  a  broadcast  on  No\ember  14  and  15.  1945, 
there  was  discussed  the  case  of  Carl  Magnus 
Torsten  Armfelt.  Jr.    According  to  the  com- 
ments and  a  statement  which  was  read  with 
the  explanation  that  It  was  Armfelfs  affidavit, 
Armfelt    was   a   native-born   citizen   of   the 
United  States  who  was  taken  into  custody  on 
December  8.  1941.  and  subsequently  interned. 
It  was  stated   or   strongly   implied   in   these 
broadcasts  that  Armfelt  was  interned  as  an 
enemy  alien;  that  he  was  denied  counsel  at 
his    hearing;     and    that    the    only    specific 
charges  against  him  were  that  his  father  was 
Finnish   and    bis   mother   Swedish,   that   his 
mother   served    In   a   German   medical   unit 
during  the  First  World  War.  and  that  he  had 
been    a    social    acquaintance    of    the    Italian 
consul    in   Honolulu.     As   a   matter   of  fact. 
Armfelt   was   gi\-en   full   opportunity   to   be 
represented  by  counsel  at   his  hearing.     He 
was  not  Interned  as  an  enemy  alien.    He  was 
Interned  upon  the  basis  of  Information  fur- 
nished by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
to  the  effect,  among  other  matters,  that  he 
waa  a  fanatical  follower  of  Hitler,  that  he  was 
outspokenly  contemptuous  of  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  of  the  President  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  that  he 
was    a    bitter   anti-Semitic,   an   advocate   of- 
nazlsm  for  this  country,  an  intimate  of  Axis 
diplomats  and  their  families,  and  a  member 
^f  the  Swedish  Nazi  Party.    His  hearing  board 
found  that  his  citizenship  was  doubtful,  that 
be  was  disloyal  to  the  United  States,  and  that 


he  was  "engaged  in  subversive  activities  in- 
imical to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States." 
The  hearing  board,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  military  and  naval  intel- 
ligence agencies,  and  the  office  of  military 
governor  all  concurred  in  his  internment. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  commentator  has 
made  his  broadcasts  relating  to  martial  law 
in  Hawaii  without  request  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  corroboration  of  tlie  facts  He  has 
made  unfounded  personal  atucks  upon  the 
present  Judce  Advocate  General  cf  the  Army. 
MaJ  Gen  Thomas  H.  Green  General  Green 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  bar 
for  over  30  years  and  has  had  a  distinguished 
f-areer  in  the  Army.  He  served  as  an  officer 
in  the  First  World  War  He  has  twice  been 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal- 
first,  for  his  services  In  Hawaii,  and  later  for 
his  service  as  Deputy  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral. In  my  opinion,  botH  of  these  awards 
were  well  deserved.  His  activities  in  Hawaii 
PS  executive  to  the  military  governor  for  the 
first  15  months  cf  martial  rul^  were  marked 
by  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  and  a  sin- 
cere regard  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  l.?lands.  The  policies  car- 
ried out  In  Hawaii  by  General  Green  and  his 
superior  officer,  General  Emmons,  and  their 
successors  were  not  personal  assumptions  of 
authority  but  were  In  furtherance  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  War  Department.  The  ability  and 
judijment  displayed  by  these  officers  in  their 
difficult  as.«lenment  of  administering  martial 
rule  for  a  vital  base  of  war  operations  de- 
serves the  highest  praise 

It  win  be  of  interest  for  you  to  know  that 
on  March  3.  1943,  on  the  occasion  of  the  broad 
resumption  of  civil  functions,  the  Senate  of 
Hawaii,  by  resolution,  expressed  'its  grati- 
tude and  aloha  to  Lt.  Gen.  Delos  C.  Emmons 
and  Brig  Gen  Thomas  H.  Green  for  their 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  health, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory." A  week  later  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Hawaii,  in  similar  action,  expressed 
its  appreciation  to  these  officers  and  to  Ad- 
miral Nlraitz  "lor  their  splendid  cooperation, 
their  able  leadership,  and  foresight  In  mak- 
ing the  defenses  of  the  Territory  second  to 
none,  and  in  so  efficiently  and  thoughtfully 
protecting  and  caring  for  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population  of  this  Territory  during 
the  strenuous  period  commencing  with  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack  and  now  ending." 

Shortly  before  this  the  mayor  of  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu  had  Issued  a  state- 
ment supporting  the  Army's  administration 
of  the  Territory  under  martial  law,  and  the 
resident  bishops  of  both  the  Episcopal  and 
Roman  Catholic  churches  wrote  warm  per- 
sonal letters  to  Brigadier  General  Green  ex- 
pressing their  appreciation  of  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  Territory.  Subsequently,  simi- 
lar action  was  taken  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  with  regard  to  the  services 
performed  by  Lieutenant  General  Richardson 
and  his  executive. 

In  the  interest  of  brevity,  this  reply  Is  lim- 
ited to  the  essential  facts.  Should  you  desire 
further  detailed  Information,  the  War  De- 
partment will  be  glad  to  ftirnish  It  upon 
request. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  P.  Patterson, 

Secretary  of  War. 


Organization  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remark* 


I  Include  the  following  editorials  from 
the  Chicago  Sun  dated  March  7, 1946,  the 
Washington  News  dated  March  15,  1946, 
and  the  Kalamazoo  Gazette  dated  March 
5.  1946.  which  relate  to  the  recent  report 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congres.s: 
I  From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  March  7,  1©4«I 

RBORCANIZING  CONCRBSS 

Has  Congre^  the  capacity  to  reorganize  Its 
machinery  for  present -day  needs?  The  an- 
swer may  be  given  in  its  treatment  of  the 
forward-looking  La  FoUette-Monroney  plan, 
formally  submitted  this  week  after  long  study 
by  a  Joint  Senate-House  committee. 

The  report  stresses  the  weaknesses  devel- 
oping In  our  system — the  widening  breach 
between  Congress  and  the  executive  depart- 
ment, the  lack  of  party  responsibility,  the 
multitude  of  overlapping  commltttes.  To 
counteract  these  evils,  it  suggests  that  the  81 
present  standing  committees  be  reduced  to 
16  in  the  Senate  and  18  in  the  House,  each 
related  directly  to  an  executive  agency,  the 
affairs  of  which  the  legislators  would  keep 
constantly  under  review  It  proposes  top 
policy  committees  for  both  majority  and  mi- 
nority parties,  and  a  Joint  legislative-execu- 
tive council  through  which  majority  leaders 
would  meet  frequently  with  the  President 
and  the  Cabinet  It  suggests  a  greatly  ex- 
panded congressional  research  staff,  higher 
pay  scales,  and  administrative  assistants 

With  such  a  reorganization.  Congress  would 
emerge  as  a  group  of  well-paid  legislators, 
adequately  equipped  with  fact-finding  fa- 
cilities and  having  close  relationships  with 
executive  officials  The  reorganization  re- 
port points  out  that  the  committee  was  cre- 
ated In  response  to  a  widespread  belief  that 
a  grave  constitutional  crisis  is  created  by 
present  legislative  deficiencies.  The  vested 
interests  of  a  minority  of  members  and  sheer 
inertia  should  not  perpetuate  the  crisis. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News  of  March 
15. 1946) 

REWARDS  FOR  A  BETTSt  CONGRESS 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  voted, 
217  to  116.  not  to  consider  a  bill  which  would 
have  admitted  Members  of  Congress  to  the 
Federal  retirement  system. 

We  believe  a  large  majority  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  favors,  as  we  do,  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  bill.  The  retirement  system  en- 
ables "ivll-servlce  employees  to  buy  annuities, 
payable  when  they  grow  old  and  leave  their 
Jobs.  It  would  be  good  business  and  good 
government  to  let  Members  of  Congress  do 
the  same.  Why,  then,  did  such  a  large  House 
majority  oppose  taking  up  the  bill?    Becatise: 

1,  Many  Members  were  afraid  of  It.  This  la 
an  election  year.  They  remember  the  public 
outcry  against  pensions  for  Congress  a  few 
years  ago. 

2.  Many  others  wanted  to  wait  for  a  biM 
embodying  the  entire  program  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette-Monroney  committee  to  strengthen 
Congress  and  bring  its  methods  up  to  date. 
Admission  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
the  retirement  system  is  one  of  many  pro- 
posals In  that  program.  Higher  salaries  U 
another. 

Both  these  reasons  were  sound. 

A  lot  of  citizens  would  have  been  sore  If 
Congress  had  voted  Itself  In  on  retirement 
benefits  at  this  time,  and  that  Issue  probably 
would  have  helped  to  defeat  quite  a  few 
Congressmen. 

But  there  will  be  no  reason  to  fear  the 
Issue  If  it  is  made  part  of  a  comprehensive 
measure  to  enable  Congress  to  do  a  better 
Job,  Adoption  of  the  whole  La  FoUette- 
Monroney  program  would  convince  the  pub- 
lic that  Members  of  a  better  Congress  deserve 
protection  against  want  in  old  age  and  are 
worth  better  pay. 
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[Tnka  the  Kalamaaoo  (Iflch.)  Oaxette  of 
March  5.  1»4«| 

IKCOMX  ktn  OCTGO 

Tberfe  U  at  least  one  Item  which  stands 

cat  w  th  special  prumlneuce  In  the  newly 

report  of  the  Joint  Senate-House 

on    congressional    organization. 

the  proposal  to  recognize.  In  a  really 

and  practical  way,  the  Inevitable  re- 

between    Oovemment    spending 

Ofcvernment  Income. 

proposal  would  not  have  Congress  Im- 
unwleldy  or  unduly  tight  restrlc- 
Its  own  power  to  authorize  ezpendt- 
Jt  would,  however,  establish  a  rule  re- 
that  proposed  expenditures  for  any 
be  considered  In  the  light  of  that 
revenue  prospects.    It  would  have  tho 
and    appropriations   committees    of 
^ouse  act  Jointly  In  submitting,  within 
after  the  opening  of  a  congressional 
a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
tlclpated  recelpu  of  the  Government 
estimated  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernm^t  for  the  next  fiscal  year.    And  If  the 
comm  ittees  should   be  unable  to  bring   the 
ezpecfKl  spending  within  the  Government's 
income,  it  would  require  a  record 
izpreealng    the   policy    of   Congrees   to 
additional  Federal  indebtedness  in  the 
t   needed. 

be  seen,  of  course,  that  this  proposal 
not  provide  any  absolute  guaranty 
fUcal  year's  appropriations  would  al- 
tte  held  within  expected  revenue  re- 
But  l^  would  at  least  establish  a 
lonal  policy  of  considering  proposed 
t  expenditures  In  their  relation  to 
Government  Income.  And  It  cer- 
tainly] does  seem  that  any  move  des^ned  to 
imk  considerations  of  Government  spending 
with  considerations  of  how  much  money 
there  will  be  to  spend  would  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 


Ye  Forjet:   Honor  Thy  Father  a^i 
Thy  Mother 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HdN.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  {the  house  op  RKPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1946 


STEVENSON      Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment made  by  me  t>efore  the  Committee 
on  \^  ays  and  Means: 

Chilrman  Docchtoh  and  members  of  the 
oo  Ways  and  Means.  I  afn  appear- 
Ikfor*  your  committee  to  speak  In  sup- 
of  H.  R.  2239  and  H    R    2230   and  on 
of  many  millions  of  people  of  this 
ry— those  of  our  atnlor  dtlaens  who 
reached  thrs— core  yean,  who  are  the 
:roup  In  the  United  States  whose  Income 
i^malned  the  same  all  through  the  years 
depression  and  throughout  the  pros- 
period  of  the  war — who  now  during 
Present   Inflationary  postwar  period  are 
^ly  group  In  the  United  States  whose 
has  practically   vanished  as  far  as 
buyldg  power  Is  concerned. 

Plr^t  of  all.  I  want  to  call  yotir  attention 

astonishing  Increase  of  the  cost  of 

foods  and  the  necessities  of  life  since 

T  1930.  when  the  World  War  t>egan 

if  jrou  will  go  back  to  your  own 

newspapers  and  make  note  of  the 

>f  these  staples  from  the  ads  appearing 

home- town  papers  in  the  fall  of  1999, 

t  hen  eocnpare  those  prices  with  prices  of 

tame  foods  and  clothing  in  ads  In  the 
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same  papers  today,  you  wUi  be  astovmded  as 
I  was  when  I  made  that  comparison.  From 
the  advertisements  In  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.) 
Tribune  of  September  1.  1939.  and  October  1. 
1945.  I  found  that  the  cost  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing had  risen,  not  30  percent,  not  60  percent; 
but  to  my  amazement,  the  cost  of  staple 
foods  and  clothing  had  risen  100  percent  and 
more.  Here  are  some  of  the  comparisons  as 
shown  by  ads  Uken  from  the  La  Crosse  Tri- 
bune of  September  I  1939.  and  October  4, 
1945: 

THIN 

Hamburger.  14  cents  per  pound. 

Sirloin  steak,  17  cents  per  pound. 

Chuck  roast,  15  cenU  per  pound, 

Vea?  chops.  17  cenu  per  pound. 

Leg  of  lamb,  19  cents  pe     pound. 

Pork  chops,   18  cents  per  pound. 

Bologna.  14  cents  p-r  pi^und. 

Ham.  17  cents  and   19  cents  per  pound. 

Slab  bacon,  9  ceuts  per  pound. 

Early  Ohio  potatoes,  19  cenu  per  peck. 

Flour,  all  standard  brands,  49-pound  sack. 
•1  49. 

Peanut  butter,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Sweetpotatoes,  8  cents  per  pound. 

Carrcts.  4  cents  per  bunch. 

Bartlett   pears.  91  49  per  bushel. 

Prunes  89  cents  per  box. 

Saiall  oranges.  15  cents  per  doren. 

Ladles'  sport  coats,  99  50  and  919  SO. 

Fur-trimmed  coaU,  916.50  and  $37.50. 

Snow  suits.  93  95. 

Men's  sulU,  922.50  ind  927  50  with  two 
trousers  and  vest — all  wool  suitJ,  and  no 
black  market. 

NOW 

Hamburger,  25  cents  per  pound. 

Sirloin  steak.  4U  cents  per  pound. 

Chuck  roast.  28  cents  per  pound. 

Veal  chops.  33  cents  per  pound. 

Leg  of  lamb.  35  cents  pe    pound. 

Pork  chops.  33  cents  per  pound. 

Bologna.  37  cents  per  pound. 

Wieners.  39  cents  per  pound. 

Slab  bacon  39  c^nts  per  pound. 

Ohio  potatoes.  49  cents  and  52  cents  per 
peck. 

Same  standa^-d  brand  flour.  49-pound  sack, 
•2.>9 

Peanut  outter.  '/O  cents  per  pound. 

Sweetpotatoes,  10  cents  and  11  cents  per 
potmd. 

Camts.  10  cents  per  bunch. 

Pears.  94  99  per  bushel. 

Prunes,  $3  2d  per  box. 

Oranges   same  size.  30  cents  per  dozen. 

Ladles'  sport  coats.  945  and  955. 

Fur-trimmed  coats.  #89  and  9135. 

Snow  suits.  914.95. 

Men's  suits.  945  and  up  with  only  one  pair 
of  trousers,  and  no  vest — all  wool  except  the 
stripes;  and  plenty  of  stripes. 

I  have  read  ads  In  Washington  newspaper* 
advertising  men's  sport  shirts  for  98  50  and 
$25  each.  You  canont  buy  a  good  white 
dress  shirt  In  Washington  now. 

Members  of  the  committee,  you  also  know 
the  average  Income  of  our  senior  citizens, 
who  are  dependent  on  old-age  assistance.  Is 
only  930  per  month  throughout  the  United 
States:  while  some  of  the  States  are  paying 
old-age  assistance  of  910  and  less  per  month, 
other  State*  average  115  and  930  per  month. 
Think  of  It.  910,  $15.  $20,  and  930  a  month, 
old-age  assistance  afforded  to  American  cltl- 
zeru,  who  have  given  the  best  of  their  lives 
to  build  up  this  country.  That  Ls  a  disgrace 
and  a  blot  on  the  good  name  of  the  United 
States — the  richest  nation  In  the  world.  Mr. 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee.  I 
ask  you — how  far  will  the  average  old-age 
aaslctaBes  go  toward  paying  the  grocery  bill, 
the  meat  bill,  and  the  clothing  bill  of  these 
people  today? 

We  are  so  rich,  we  gave  away  billions  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  after  the  First 
World  War.  114  billions  of  which  Ls  still  due 
and  outstanding.  Now  we  are  contemplating 
giving  more  billions  to  these  sama  nations. 


If  we  give  them  all  they  are  asking,  we  will 
make  gifts  to  these  foreign  nations  amount- 
ing to  more  than  10  billions  more.  If  we 
can  make  glfU  of  billions  and  more  billions 
to  foreign  nations,  surely  we  should  be  able 
to  set  aside  funds  sufficient  to  cover  the  ap- 
propriation neeaasary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vUlons  of  H  R.  t3»  and  H.  R.  2230— an  ap- 
propriation that  is  infinitesimal  In  compari- 
son with  the  loans  and  the  gifts  we  have 
made,  and  now  contemplate  making,  to  na- 
tions who  do  not  expect  ever  to  repay  us  for 
our  munlflcence. 

What  are  we  doing  for  our  own  people  who 
have  reached  the  aw  of  66?  Under  the  pres- 
ent system  we  compel  them  to  sign  a  pau- 
per's oath  If  they  own  their  own  hcones.  we 
compel  them  to  execute  a  deed  turning  over 
their  homes  to  the  State.  We  charge  them 
interest  on  whatever  old-age  assistance  they 
receive,  whether  It  U  930.  920.  $15.  or  910  a 
month  or  leas;  then  If  they  do  not  pay  the 
Interest  and  the  principal  of  the  loan — which 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
wrongfully  call  old-age  assistance — their 
homes  are  sold  at  public  auction  on  fore- 
clostire.  I  am  told  that  In  some  States  even 
the  life  Insurance  of  our  senior  citizens  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  State  before  any  ao- 
called  old-age  assistance  is  given  these 
American  citizens. 

It  Is  this  unfair  and  ungrateful  treatment 
of  our  fathers  and  mothers  on  the  part  of  our 
Government,  the  richest  In  the  world,  that 
prompts  me  to  appear  here  before  your  com- 
mittee today  on  behalf  of  these  good  deserv- 
ing folks,  whom  our  Government  has  appar- 
ently forgotten  In  the  mad  rush  of  turning 
over  our  money  and  our  substance  to  every- 
body else  In  the  whole  world. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  owes  a  moral  obligation  to  our  senior 
constituents  to  Insure  them  a  Federal  annu- 
ity, insurance  for  all  those  over  60  who  are 
disabled,  so  that  all  who  come  under  the  pro- 
visions of  H  R.  2229  and  H.  R.  2230  be  paid  a 
monthly  allowance  that  Is  adequate,  decent, 
and  respectable.  When  we  have  met  this 
obligation  to  our  American  citizens,  we  can 
then  consider  making  gifts  of  money  to 
foreign  nations. 


The  Challenf  e  of  Human  Engioeering 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  address  given 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ford  2d.  president  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co..  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engi- 
neers held  in  the  Book-Cadillac  Hotel, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

Mr.  Ford's  statement  concerns  the 
economy  of  our  Nation,  and  as  such  de- 
serves our  careful  attention.  Low  prices 
and  high  production  are  the  cornerstones 
of  our  standard  of  living.  Mr.  Ford  gives 
an  outline  as  to  how  this  objective  may 
be  achieved. 

The  address  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  a  great  honor  to  be 
here  as  your  guest  this  evening. 

What  I  propose  to  do  Is  to  outline  a  prob- 
lem. That  may  not  be  very  considerate  cf 
me.  but  I  take  comfort  from  the  fact  that 
problems  are  the  business  of  the  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  and  that  you   have 
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never  failed  to  rise  to  any  difficult  challenge. 
The  problem.  In  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  which  confronts  American  Industry, 
for  It  concerns  human  relationships — rela- 
tionships which  can  either  aid  or  Impede  our 
efforts  to  achieve  greater  Industrial  efficiency. 
And  If  you  can  help  to  solve  It — and  I  believe 
It  needs  the  benefit  of  scientific  thinking— 
you  will  have  done  much  to  Increase  the  well- 
being  and  the  living  standards  of  America. 

The  ability  of  American  Industry  to  pro- 
duce has  never  had  the  prestige  It  enjoys  at 
this  particular  moment  In  history.  The  Job 
of  war  production  has  been  called  a  miracle. 
It  confounded  our  enemies  and  drew  praise 
from  our  allies.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
armed  the  largest  fighting  force  ever  mus- 
tered on  this  continent;  we  built,  armed,  and 
fueled  combat  ships  and  planes  and  tanks  In 
quantities  never  before  Imagined;  we  put 
billions  of  dollars  of  weapons  Into  the  hands 
of  our  allies  all  over  the  world. 

The  mechanical  principles  which  made  pos- 
sible thla  war-production  record  are  not  new 
to  any  of  us — standardization  of  parts,  line 
.assembly,  the  use  of  large,  hlgh-coet  machine 
tools.  These  are  the  principles  all  of  us  have 
used  for  many  years  in  the  manufacture  of 
automobiles.  They  are  the  principles  of  mass 
production,  and  no  group  of  men  deserves  a 
larger  share  of  the  credit  for  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  the  mechanics  of  mass  production 
than  this  group  here  tonight. 

Mass  production  is  not  an  end  In  itself, 
but  a  means  to  an  end.     It  Is  a  tool. 

In  war.  mass  production  Is  a  tool  for  mak- 
ing the  weapMDMS  of  war — as  many  as  pos- 
sible, as  fast  as  possible.  We  tised  the  tool 
better  than  other  nations  because  we  had 
more  practice  with  It  and  because  we  were 
better  equipped  to  use  It  efficiently. 

In  peacetime  the  use  of  the  tool  of  mass 
production  thrives  best  In  a  highly  competi- 
tive democratic  economy.  For  mass  produc- 
tion Is  a  tool  which  free  people  use  In  peace- 
time to  make  more  and  better  products  at 
less  and  less  cost.  It  Is  a  tool  for  raising 
the  standard  of  living. 

All  of  us  would  agree  that  a  standard  of 
living  Is  not  a  question  of  money,  but  of 
things  and  opportunities.  People  are  pros- 
perous and  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living 
when  great  numbers  of  them  can  afford  a 
great  many  things  and  services — refriger- 
ators, automobiles,  radios,  homes,  good  food, 
education,  recreation,  and  all  the  rest. 
Through  the  peacetime  use  of  the  tool  of 
mass  production,  American  Industry  has  al- 
ready made  this  country  a  land  with  an  In- 
comparably high  standard  of  living. 

And  the  use  to  which  we  can  f)Ut  mass  pro- 
duction to  bring  millions  of  things  and  op- 
portunities within  the  price  range  of  millions 
of  people  has  In  no  way  reached  its  limit. 
It  Is  obvious,  for  example,  how  much  better 
off  we  would  be  In  this  country  If  It  were  pos- 
Eible  to  sell  automobiles  for  half  their  pre- 
war prices.  Millions  of  people  who  never 
owned  a  car  could  have  one.  Families  which 
have  one  could  have  two.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  private  enterprises  serving  the  automobile 
industry  and  the  people  who  drive  automo- 
biles wou'd  benefit  and  would  expand.  Cut 
the  cost  of  refrigerators  in  half,  cut  the  cost 
of  radios  In  half,  cut  the  cost  of  homes,  cloth- 
ing, and  other  manufactured  articles  in  half, 
and  the  people  of  America  would  find  them- 
selves vastly  better  off. 

We  continually  talk  about  higher  Incomes, 
and  higher  wages,  and  more  money.  That 
Is  all  right.  A  man  should  be  ambitious. 
He  should  try  to  increase  his  Income.  But 
In  our  discussion  of  higher  Incomes,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  universal  advantages 
of  lower  costs — of  more  and  better  products 
brought  within  the  budget  of  more  and  more 
people. 

In  the  face  of  what  peacetime  mass  pro- 
duction has  already  accomplished  In  raising 
our  standard  of  living.  In  the  face  of  cur- 


rent world  praise  of  American  Industry's 
ability  to  produce  great  quantities  of  things 
In  a  short  space  of  time,  we  may  be  tempted 
to  think  that  the  potentialities  of  mass  pro- 
duction have  been  exhausted — that  we  have 
come  to  the  end- of  this  road  to  national 
well-being.  Such  a  notion  is  absurd.  The 
mechanics  of  mass  production  can  still  t)e 
greatly  Improved,  and  they  can  be  more 
widely  adapted. 

But  there  Is  a  whole  vast  area  In  which  we 
are  only  beginning  to  make  significant  prog- 
ress— what  we  might  call  the  field  of  human 
engineering.  Machines  alone  do  not  give 
us  mass  production.  Mass  production  Is 
acliieved  by  both  machines  and  men.  And 
while  we  have  gone  a  very  long  way  toward 
perfecting  our  mechanical  operations  we 
have  not  successfully  WTltten  Into  our  equa- 
tions whatever  complex  factor  represents 
man.  the  human  element. 

I  am  suggesting,  therefore,  that  we  try  to 
rewrite  the  equations  to  take  Into  account 
the  human  factor.  If  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  human  relations  In  Industrial  produc- 
tion, I  believe  we  can  make  as  much  prog- 
ress toward  lower  costs  during  the  next  10 
years  as  we  made  during  the  past  quarter 
century  through  the  development  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  mass  production. 

In  approaching  the  complex  problems  of 
human  relations  I  believe  that  management 
must  take  the  initiative  for  developing  the 
relationships  between  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Labor  has  a  great  opportunity  to 
achieve  stature  through  assuming  greater  re- 
sponsibility. But  I  consider  that  manage- 
ment Is  In  charge,  that  management  mtist 
manage,  and  that  the  test  of  management 
Is  whether  or  not  It  succeeds. 

Mass  production  did  not  Invent  the  human 
equation,  but  it  did  alter  It  In  a  niimber  of 
Important  respects  which  we  may  have  been 
slow  In  tfiklng  Into  account.  Under  mass 
production  large  numbers  of  people  flocked 
to  the  assembly  line,  each  to  perform  a 
highly  specialized  routine  duty.  Mass  pro- 
duction produced  great  concentrations  of 
people — and  a  problem  of  commxinlcatlng 
with  them.  And  It  produced  the  difficult 
problem  of  specialization,  where  the  human 
t  Ing  loses  sight  of  the  social  usefulness  of 
what  he  does. 

How  badly  we  have  taken  the  human  factor 
Into  account  Is  Indicated  by  many  statistics. 
The  Department  of  Labor  shows  that  a  total 
of  216.000.000  man-days  were  lost  l)etween 
1927  and  1941  as  a  result  of  strikes  alone. 

I  am  not  here  concerned  with  the  justice 
of  these  suikes  or  their  Injustice.  I  am  say- 
ing that  some  216.000,000  man-days  of  work 
were  lost.  This  Idleness  was  expensive  to 
the  strikers,  to  the  companies,  and  to  the 
Nation.  And  that  cost  was  part  of  the  Na- 
tion's cost  of  production.  Consider  how 
many  thousands  of  automobiles,  radios,  re- 
frigerators, and  other  useful  and  needed 
products  could  have  been  manufactured  with 
216,000,000  man-days  of  labor.  Or,  to  put  It 
In  another  way,  consider  how  much  lower 
would  have  been  the  cost  of  the  things  that 
were  manufactured  If  production  had  not 
had  to  absorb  the  expense  of  these  work  stop- 
pages. Furthermore,  when  a  production  line 
stops,  the  jobs  and  purchasing  power  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  In  related  busi- 
nesses all  over  the  country  are  affected. 

We  must  remember,  too.  that  strikes  are 
by  no  means  the  only  measure  of  lost  time. 
That  loss.  Indeed,  Is  only  a  fraction  of  the 
time  lost  through  Industrial  Inefficiency  and 
through  mass  unemployment.  We  are  aU 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  man-days  lost 
through  unemployment  during  the  same 
years— 1927  to  1941— were  of  tremendous  pro- 
portions. 

Costs  are  also  closely  related  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  individual  American  worker. 
We  Uke  pride  In  this  productivity,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  we  in  America  cannot  compete 


In  world  markets  with  high  wage  rates  If 
the  American  worker  does  not  continue  to 
be  productive. 

Recent  statistics  on  prodtKtlvlty  are  con- 
fusing because  of  the  factor  of  war.  War 
necessarily  brought  Into  Industry  a  great 
many  less-experienced  men  and  women.  The 
armed  forces  took  away  a  great  many  skilled 
workers. 

Other  prewar  mass-production  Industries 
have  found,  as  have  we  at  Ford  Motor  Co., 
that  even  after  allowance  for  these  unufual 
circumstances  the  recent  record  of  produc- 
tivity is  not  encouraging.  We  keep  detailed 
records  of  the  time  It  takes  to  perform  %-arl- 
ous  operations.  Those  I  am  about  to  cite 
are  In  every  way  comparable — that  Is,  the 
operations  have  not  been  changed  so  that 
more  time  should  be  allocated  to  their  per- 
formance. Let  me  give  you  the  number  of 
minutes  required  In  December  1940  compared 
to  July  1945  to  perform  certain  operations. 
One  group  of  operations  which  took  96 
minutes  In  1940  took  128  minutes  5  years 
later.  Anothee^  group  which  took  1.188  min- 
utes In  1940  took,  5  years  later,  a  total  of 
1 ,943  minutes  to  perform.  A  third  group 
took  28  minutes  In  1940  and  49  minutes  5 
years  later. 

On  the  whole,  productivity  per  worker  m 
our  plants  declined  more  than  34  percent 
during  the  war  period. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  some  of 
this  was  Inevitable,  a  result  of  the  war.  and 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  am  emphasizing 
these  figures  merely  to  demonstrate  how 
great  Is  the  need  for  Improvement  In  thla 
field. 

As  we  look  at  these  problems  In  hum^n 
relations,  we  feel  that  the  solution  must  be 
found  throxigh  a  closer  understanding  be- 
tween management  and  labor.  If  we  cannot 
succeed  by  cooperation.  It  doesn't  seem  likely 
that  we  can  succeed  by  any  exercise  of  force. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  expect  legislation 
to  solve  our  problems.  Laws  which  seek  to 
force  large  groups  of  Americans  to  do  what 
they  believe  Is  unfair  and  against  their  best 
Interests  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  In  fact, 
such  legislation  can  lead  to  exaggeration  of 
the  very  problem  It  Is  designed  to  solve. 
And  when  free  men  give  up  the  task  of  try- 
ing to  get  along  with  each  other,  and  pass 
the  buck  to  government,  they  surrender  a 
substantial  measure  of  their  freedom. 

Tliat,  then.  Is  the  problem  I  wanted  to  lay 
before  you  this  evening.  Let  me  summarize 
by  stating  It  more  brlefiy:  In  a  free,  com- 
petitive democracy,  mass  production  Is  a  tool 
for  raising  the  standard  of  living  by  reducing 
costs  and  thereby  bringing  more  and  better 
products  within  the  budgets  of  more  and 
more  people.  We  have  not  yet  solved  the 
problems  of  mass  production,  for  our  failure 
In  human  engineering  Is  creating  waste  and 
Inefficiency  which  handicaps  the  very  pur- 
pose of  mass  production — lower  costs. 

I  do  not  have  the  answers  to  this  problem. 
But  I  am  sure  that  workable  solutions  can 
be  found  if  we  will  only  bring  to  It  the  same 
Insistent  objectivity  and  willingness  to  ex- 
periment which  you  and  others  like  you 
throughout  Industry  have  given  to  the  me- 
chanical difficulties  m  mass  production. 

In  Industrial  human  relations,  then,  we 
have  a  new  and  relatively  unexplored  frontier. 
And  beyond  this  frontier  lie  opportunities 
greater,  perhaps,  than  any  of  us  can  Imagine. 
There  are  many  considerations  which  we 
must  take  Into  account  as  we  work  toward 
a  solution  of  this  problem.  I  can  name  some 
that  have  occurred  to  me,  and  you  will  think 
of  others. 

I  assume,  for  example,  that  all  of  vis  agree 
that  labor  unions  are  here  to  stay.  Certainly, 
we  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  have  no  desire  to 
break  the  unions,  to  turn  back  the  clock  to 
days  which  sometimes  lock  In  retrospect 
much  more  attractive  than  they  really  were. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  unions 
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with  rose  out  of  the  very  problem  we 
(Usct  ssing:  the  human  problems  inherent 
production     We  do  not  want  to  de- 
unlons.     We   want   to  strengthen 
leadership  by  urging  and  helping  them 
the  respoivklbllitles  they  must  as- 
the  public  Interest  is  to  be  served, 
(tear.  then,  that  we  must  look  to  an 
and  Increasingly  responsible  union 
for    help    in    solving    the    human 
in  mass  production.    Union  leaders 
,o  have  the  authority  to  affect  indua- 
on  a  vast  scale  enjoy  a  social 
enormous  proportions     If  they  are 
be  real  leaders,  they  must  accept  the 
^ligations   that   go   with   leadership. 
Is  needed  today  Is  indULtrlal  states- 
-from  both  labor  and  management. 
w«  have  a  tradition   of   industrial 
Men  who  In  their  private  lives 
think  of  entering  Into  a  brawl  on 
t  have  in  the  past  found  themselves 
each  other  in  the  public  press  by 
name    calling.     This    tradition    has 
In  some  circles  to  the  theory  that 
cciiflict  Is  inevitable.    I  have  even  heard 
that   strikes  are  helpful   in  clearing 
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such  unhappy  theories  I  do  not  hold. 

man,  who  has  done  so  much  to  re- 

e  manpower  loss  caused   by  disease. 

cer  alnly  hope  to  reduce  the  manpower 

um    industrial    conflict.     The    public 

requires  that  we  find  ways  to  ellm- 

liidustrlal   warfare   without   Impairing 

mipishing  the  rights  which  Iwth  man- 

and  latx>r  must  continue  to  enjoy 

11  alWRys  have  some  honest  differences 

on.     But  we  can  certainly  deal  with 

cdntroTersies  more  wisely  and  efficiently. 

re  to  have   Industrial-relations  pro- 

ind'  labor -relations  staffs,  and  spend 

money  on  them  as  we  do.  we  should 

e:fpertly  and  eflinently,  bringing  to  the 

same  technical  skill  and  detcrmlna- 

the  engineer  brings  to  mechanical 

We  must  act  on  a  more  human 

pr^essional  plane 

is   no   reason,  for  ex.imple.  why  a 

case  should  not  be  handled  with 

dispatch  as  a  claim  for  Insurance 

There  Is  no  reason  why  a  union 

could   not   be  written   and   p.g,'e»>d 

with  the  same  efficiency  and  good  tem- 

marks  the  negotiation  of  a  commer- 

co^tract  between  two  companies. 

meantime,  there  are  day-to-day  re- 
les    of    management    toward    em- 
whlch  should  fit  Into  the  whole  pnt- 
the  new  relatloruhlps  we  seek.     Con- 
example,  possibilities  for  Improve- 
personnel  evaluation.     Only  recently 
begun  to  develop  and  use  modern 
8  which  enable  lis  to  flt  people  to 
Qt  Jobs  to  people,  with  some  degree 
Too  often  we  have  assumed  that 
is  a  good  sweeper,   he   is  a  good 
only,  if  a  man  U  a  g(x>d  assembler, 
good  assembler  only.     But  the  results 
Indiutrial  psychological  tests  show  very 
that  sometimes  a  good  sweeper  may 
a  good  assembler,  and  an  assembler 
qualities  of   personal   leadership 
11  make  him  a  good  foreman.     Every 
follows  a  general  policy  of  advanc- 
In  accordance  with  their  capacities, 
can  do  a  more  scientific  Job. 
.  we  have  learned  to  do  a  reasonably 
3  of  evaluating  an  employee's  capacl- 
the  start  of  his  career,  we  can  do  a 
)ob  of  upgrading.     I  am  not  talking 
a  x>ut   technical    requirements   having 
with  such  things   as   automatic  pay 
md  seniority.     I  mean  the  develop- 
more  opportimlties  for  employees  to 
themselves  in  accordance  with  their 
liiitlative  and  deatrei. 
I  now  that  great  masses  of  men  work 
at  points  below  their  top  capad- 
it  Is  one  at  our  jobs  to  see  that  ways 


bive 


and  means  are  provided  to  help  them  rise 
to  these  opportunities. 

Communication  between  management  and 
employees  in  large  mass-production  plants 
Is  another  important  field  in  which  we  can 
work. 

In  any  large  group  of  people  working  to- 
gether it  is  a  basic  requirement  that  good 
lines  of  communication  exist.  There  will 
alwrys  be  plans  and  estimates,  information 
about  new  styles  and  new  engineering,  and 
other  data,  which  management  must  guard 
closely  because  they  are  the  very  elements  on 
which  tough  competition  is  based.  But  In- 
formation about  company  objectives  and  ac- 
complishments should  t)e  made  available  to 
all.  People  want  to  know  what  the  other 
people  they  work  with  are  doing  and  think- 
ing.   They  want  to  know  the  score. 

It  Is  fairly  easy  for  everybody  to  know 
the  score  when  there  are  only  50  employees 
in  a  plant.  But  when  thousands  of  em- 
ployees work  at  assembly  lines  in  a  single 
plant  th^y  create  a  problem  of  communica- 
tion which  has  not  yet  been  solved. 

In  an  age  In  which  the  world  prides  Itself 
on  speed  and  efficiency  in  human  communi- 
cation it  is  absurd  that  we  should  not  have 
been  more  successful  in  this  field.  We  have 
the  tools  at  our  disposal — movies,  radio,  co- 
ordination conferences,  newspapers,  the 
graphic  arts,  posters,  and  all  the  rest  It  is 
good  business  to  see  to  it  that  the  meml)ers 
of  our  industrial  teams  get  information  to 
make  them  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  on  the  team  This  applies  all  along  the 
line — shop  employees,  office  workers,  super- 
visory and  executive  perwmnel. 

I  thlnt  we  can  lick  this  Job  of  t)etter  com- 
munication. Informed  employees  are  more 
productive  than  uninformed  employees 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  point  out  other 
areas — and  there  must  by  many — in  which 
we  can  work  toward  better  human  engineer- 
ing in  mass  production.  The  important 
thing.  It  seems  to  me.  is  to  recof^nlze  the 
problem  for  the  vital  one  it  is  and  to  move 
forward  In  hope  and  confidence  and  intelli- 
gent experimentation  toA-ard  workable  solu- 
tions. 

As  a  starting  point  for  continuing  efforts  In 
that  direction,  perhaps  management  and  la- 
bor would  today  agree: 

1.  That  the  Job  of  American  Industry — 
mana^fement  and  labor — Is  to  make  at  lower 
and  lower  cost  more  and  better  products  to 
sell  for  lower  and  lower  prices 

2.  That  the  only  way  that  Job  can  be  done 
Is  through  understanding  and  sensible  co- 
operation   between    management   and   labor. 

3.  That  the  spirit  of  that  cooperation  must 
be  a  sense  of  Joint  responsibility  The  public 
Is  the  "Ixjss."  not  management  or  labor. 
Both  labor  and  management  must  accept 
their  share  of  responsibility  to  the  public 
welfare  and  live  up  to  their  commitments. 

4.  That  mass  production  has  demonstrated 
its  ability  to  bring  high  wages,  and  that 
higher  wages  can  come  only  out  of  greater 
production  and  lower  costs 

5.  That,  while  no  single  human  Institu- 
tion or  industry  can  premise  complete  se- 
curity becatose  of  the  complexity  of  modern 
civilization,  management  and  labor  can  work 
toward  more  certain,  more  stabilized  employ- 
ment. 

6.  That  American  industry  should  be  a 
place  of  op  ty  — a  place  In  which  men 
and  womeu  iw  and  develop  Into  better 
jobs. 

If  these  are  our  articles  of  industrial  faith, 
then  we  are  squared  away  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  making  mass  production  more  efficient, 
by  giving  the  same  hard-headed  attention  to 
human  factors  that  we  have  given  so  suc- 
cessfully in  the  past  to  mechanical  factors. 
The  only  approach  we  can  tuke  is  to  live  up 
to  the  best  indtistrlal  statemanshlp  of  whidi 
we  are  capable.  If  we  give  the  b<st  we  have. 
we  can  hope  to  get  the  best  in  return. 


Retbenent  of  Dr.  Gabrielson 


EXTENSION  OP  RE^^ARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

OELXCATT    ntOM    ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
few  days  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  lose,  by  rea.son  of  retirement,  one  of 
their  most  distinguished  servants.  I  re- 
fer to  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  who  is  leav- 
ing Federal  service  next  month  so  he 
may  rest  awhile  and  fi.'-h  a  bit  and  en- 
joy, free  from  the  cares  of  office,  all  those 
things  that  are  closest  to  his  heart. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  particularly  fortunate  in  havinp  in 
charge  of  their  wildlife  resources  a  man 
possessed  of  so  much  interest  and  soj 
much  knowledge  as  Dr.  Gabrielson.  Asi 
head  of  the  Biological  Survey  and  in; 
more  recent  years  as  Director  of  the  Fishi 
and  Wildlife  Service,  he  has  made  a  tre-l 
mendously  Important  contribution  to  ai 
national  resource,  the  value  of  which 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  type  and 
quality  of  his  administration  and  the  re«| 
suits  of  his  ad  ninistration  will  serve  &$ 
a  model  for  those  who  follow  him  down 
the  years.  DistinBUlshed  biologist,  abl^ 
writer,  lover  of  nature,  humanitariari 
and  good  friend  and  adviser  of  thou* 
sands  upon  thousands  of  people  '•Gabe'st 
retirement  represents  more  than  a  loss  t<^ 
a  bureau  or  a  department — it  represent^ 
a  loss  to  the  entire  country.  We  In 
Alaska  with  whom  he  came  in  such 
close  contact  as  administrator  of  o\x\c 
enormous  fishery  and  wildlife  resources 
have  considered  htm  as  an  honored 
friend  and  as  an  honorable  marf. 
That  feeling.  I  know,  spreads  through- 
out the  States.  Our  regret  at  having 
him  leave  Government  service  is  miti- 
gated only  by  the  sure  knowledge  that 
talents  of  such  an  extraordinary  nature 
will  continue  to  be  u^'ed  for  the  public 
good  and  that  "Oabe"  will  have  more 
time  to  enloy  those  things  In  life  which 
he  loves  best. 

What  his  friends  in  Oregon  tliink  of 
•'Qabe"  has  been  well  set  forth  in  an 
editorial  written  by  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger  appearing  in  the  Portland  Ore- 
gonian  and  which  I  quote  here:  I 

THK  amaiMENT  or  "cabx"  I 

Men  and  women  who  love  the  Amerlcsn 
outdoors  will  always  owe  a  debt  o(  gratitude 
to  Ira  Noel  Oubnelccn  Mv)re  than  thiee  dec- 
ades ago  he  entered  the  Government  agen- 
cies charged  with  animal,  fish,  and  bird  pro- 
tection. The  nation  was  developing  a  con- 
science over  the  depredations  and  reckless 
slaughter  attending  the  exp.xnsion  westward 
across  the  continent.  This  conscience  gave 
Dr.  Gabrielson  the  opportunity  to  stand 
against  those  who  would  send  other  species 
to  follow  the  fate  of  the  bison  and  the  pas- 
senger pigeon. 

Now  Gabe  is  to  retire.  Thousands  of 
people  In  Oregon  will  hope  that  he  returns 
to  the  State  he  has  always  considered  hom*. 
As  the  first  director  of  the  tJnlted  Stales  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  Gabe  leaves  a  rch  legacy 
to  the  country  he  has  served  America's  blp- 
game  animals  are  more  numerous  than  at 
any  time  during  the  past  half  century.    Im- 
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portant  refugees  have  been  established  for 
antelopes,  elk,  and  migratory  birds.  Fish 
propagation  programs  have  been  instituted 
on  hundreds  of  lakes  and  rivers.  New  stand- 
ards in  conservation  and  protection  have 
been  set  for  the  whole  land. 

He  brought  to  his  job  not  merely  technical 
training  and  highly  specialized  knowledge. 
He  also  brought  a  deep  wisdom  in  the  ways 
of  animals  and  birds,  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  outdoors.  He  could  set  foot  on  Alaska's 
Bcgosloff  Island  and  walk  across  its  rocks 
with  murres,  kittlwakes,  and  puffins  covering 
his  rotund  form.  Someone  else  would  put 
the  flocks  to  flight.  Light-footed  and  active 
despite  his  230  pounds,  he  could  outwalk 
most  of  his  friends  in  the  wilderness.  He  still 
has,  at  the  age  of  56.  a  steady  lope  which 
makes  forest  rangers  pant  to  keep  pace  with 
him. 

Two  men  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  migratory  waterfowl  refuges 
in  the  Jnited  States.  They  are  himself  and 
J.  N.  (Ding)  Darling,  former  head  of  the 
old  biological  survey.  They  saw  that  without 
protected  places  where  ducks  and  geese  could 
feed  and  rest,  these  birds  might  soon  suffer 
extinction.  On  the  Malheur  refuge  In  eastern 
Oregon  he  personally  helped  band  thousands 
of  ducks.  From  where  the  bands  were  picked 
up.  he  plotted  the  flyways  of  the  hemisphere, 
the  unmarked  lanes  flown  by  mlll.ons  of 
birds  between  their  winter  and  summer 
homes.  Along  the  flyways  scores  of  refuges 
were  set  aside 

Nor  vi'Bs  Oabe  satlsfled  to  confine  this  work 
to  his  own  country  alone.  The  Pacific  fly- 
way  extends,  for  example,  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  South  America.  He  roamed  the 
other  lands  of  the  hemisphere,  persuading 
governments  to  establish  marshes  and 
swamps  and  lakes  where  ducks  and  greese 
could  feed  and  breed,  safe  from  the  hunter's 
."ihotgun  and  the  predator's  Jaws.  He 
trudged  across  Mexico  with  game  wardens 
who  spoke  only  Spanish  and  camped  with 
motjntles  on  the  Canadian  plains.  Today 
countless  wildfowl  nest  and  feed  on  the 
refuges  which  dot  the  Pacific,  Atlantic.  Mis- 
sissippi, and  central  flyways 

Gabe's  principal  preoccupation  Is  with 
birds.  His  Birds  of  Oregon  written  In  col- 
laboration with  Stanley  G.  Jewett.  will 
always  be  standard  in  the  field.  But  he  did 
not  restrict  his  interests.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  S'^rvice. 
Dr.  H.  H.  T.  Jackson  began  the  first  detailed 
census  of  American  big  game.  Because  of 
this  thorough  study,  the  country  knows 
almost  to  the  last  snout  the  number  of 
animals  in  each  State,  county,  and  national 
forest. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  owes  a  special  debt 
to  Dr.  Gabrielson.  for  he  directed  many  of 
the  programs  designed  to  save  the  Chinook 
salmon  runs  of  the  Columbia  River.  His 
biologists  commerced  the  fabulous  experi- 
ment at  Grand  Coulee,  by  which  the  progeny 
of  fish  which  formerly  spawned  behind  the 
great  dam  are  artificially  propagated  in 
streams  entering  the  Columbia  below  Grand 
Coulee.  He  appeared  many  times  before 
congressional  committees  to  seek  additional 
appropriations  for  work  directed  toward  the 
saving  of  the  Columbia's  HO.000.000  salmon 
Industry. 

"The  conservation  battle  cannot  be  a  short, 
sharp  engagement  but  must  be  prim,  tena- 
cious warfare,"  Dr.  Gabrielson  declared  in 
1943.  He  himself  can  take  great  pride  from 
his  own  role  in  the  struggle.  Ever  in  the 
front  ranks,  this  Jolly  big  man  from  Portland 
has  helped  to  protect  the  legacy  of  the  next 
generation  of  Americans.  Perhaps  he  will 
come  home  to  us  to  enjoy  the  heritage  he 
has  saved.  Gabe  often  told  audiences  that 
the  most  magnificent  view  in  North  America 
was  the  panorama  of  the  Snake  and  Salmon 
Rivers  from  Buckhorn  ranger  station  in  the 
Wallowa  Mountains.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
spectacle  beckons  to  him  now.  as  he  ends  his 
long  and  honorable  career  with  the  Federal 
Government. 


Northern  Indiana  Veterans'  Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  INOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  al- 
most 2  years  I  have  been  apprising  the 
Veterans'  Administration  of  the  critical 
hospital  situation  in  the  Calumet  indus- 
trial region  of  northwest  Indiana. 

General  Mines,  before  leaving  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  recommended  a 
hospital  for  this  area. 

General  Bradley  has  assured  me  that 
this  section  of  our  State  will  be  given 
veterans'  hospital  relief.  Up  to  date,  the 
Veterans'  Hospital  Board  has  not  taken 
any  practical  steps  to  relieve  this  de- 
plorable hospital  neglect  to  our  veterans. 

The  following  resolution  adopted  by 
the  First  District  Legion  of  Indiana  re- 
veals facts  and  statistics  on  this  condi- 
tion: 

Wiiereas  the  First  District,  the  Amerl:an 
Legion,  Department  of  Indiana,  is  locatec  in 
the  heart  of  the  steel  and  oil  industries  In 
the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  which  first 
district  embodies  at  least  four  densely  popu- 
lated large  cities,  which  are  located  appiox- 
imately  35  to  45  miles  of  and  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  Hines  Hospital  at  Hlnes.  111.;  and 

Whereas  several  years  prior  to  World  War 
II,  the  veterans  of  World  War  I,  in  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Indiana,  were  un- 
able to  receive  adequate  hospitalization  in 
Hines  Hospital  due  to  the  fact  that  said  Hlnes 
HosDltal  was  serving  the  counties  of  Cock, 
Du  Page,  and  Lake.  State  of  lUlnoU,  Including 
the  city  of  Chicago,  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
in  addition  to  northern  part  of  Indiana,  with- 
out stifflcient  number  of  bed  capacities  at 
said  hospital;  and 

Whereas  the  city  of  Chicago  has  a  popula- 
tion of  3.396.8C8  and  the  balance  of  Cook 
County  has  a  population  of  766,534;  I^ake 
County,  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  121. C94;  Du  Page  County,  of  the  State 
of  Illinois,  has  a  population  of  103.480.  The 
First  District  of  Indiana,  consists  of  Lake 
Covintv,  ha^  a  population  of  293.195  and  -.here 
are  approximately  55.741  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  11  In  said  County  of  Lake,  State 
of  Indiana;  and 

Whereas  during  and  after  World  War  II  It 
was  almost  impossible  to  hospitalize  veterans 
in  said  Hines  Hospital  from  the  First  D.;  trlct 
of  Indiana,  except  in  extreme  emergency 
cases;  and 

Whereas  we  of  the  First  District  of  Indiana 
for  10  years  last  past,  have  sincerely  and  hon- 
estly petitioned  the  Veterans'  Administration 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  establish  th«f  ur- 
gently needed  veteran^'  hospital  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  Indiana  to  relieve  the  suffering 
of  the  veterans  residing  In  the  First  Diiitrlct 
of  Indiana,  all  without  success;  and 

Whereas  the  deplorable  condition  In  Hines 
Hospital  is  greatly  Increasing  and  recently 
we  were  advised  by  Hlnes  Hospital  that,  if  we 
send  in  a  veteran  In  an  ambulance  v.hlch 
was  not  an  emergency  ca!>e,  the  said  faoiUty 
win  return  the  veteran  In  the  same  ambu- 
lance, as  It  has  no  bed  for  him  there  and  we 
'were  unable  to  place  him  in  Hines  Hosjjital; 
therefore  the  veteran  was  subjected  to  fufler 
at  home  without  hospital  care:  and 

Whereas  our  hearts  bleed  when  we  realize 
the  Inadequate  treatment  the  veteran;?  re- 
ceive through  our  Government  after  they 
have  rendered  so  loyal  services  to  our  cotin- 
try:  and 

Whereas  2  years  ago  there  were  1,200  vet- 
erans on  the  waiting  list  at  Hlnes  Hojpltal 


and   since   that  time   same   has  Increased: 
Therefore  be  it 

ResoWed.  That  the  First  District,  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  Department  of  Indiana,  renew 
Its  petition,  through  this  resolution,  for  the 
immediate  establishment  of  a  veterans'  hos- 
pital with  1.000  beds  in  the  northern  part  of 
Indiana,  so  that  said  hospital  may  render 
such  efficient  hospital  services  to  the  veterans 
of  the  first  district  of  Indiana,  as  they  are 
entitled  and  sincerely  deserve;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  after  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  a  copy  of  same  be  forwarded  to  the 
department  and  to  the  National  American  Le- 
gion, to  the  Veterans'  Administration  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  Honorable  Rat  J. 
Madden,  Congressman  of  the  First  District  of 
Indiana  and  to  the  Honorable  Houek  Cape- 
HABT  and  Raymond  E.  Wn.Lis.  United  States 
Senatc«3  from  the  State  of  Indiana,  with  re- 
quest to  support  our  aim  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  said  veterans'  hospital  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  Indiana. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Thx  American  Legion,  FnsT 
District  or  Indiana, 

Nor  N.  OpPman.  Chairman. 

Btron  E.  Waggoner, 

Earl  W.  Johnson, 

Daniel  J.  Redding, 

HOBART  D.   WiCGXRLT, 

Committee  Members. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  and  fore- 
going resolution  has  been  duly  presented  by 
the  committee,  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
First  District  of  the  American  Legion  of  In- 
diana, on  the  6th  day  of  February  1946,  and 
same  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Raymond  Pyatt, 
Commander,  First  District. 
Ployd  T.  Harrican, 
Adjutant,  First  District. 


Milk  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CUFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr,  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend,  John  Hettinger,  of  Delta, 
Ohio,  mails  me  the  following  from  the 
Cooperative  Dairyman  for  March.  Ful- 
ton County  is  one  of  the  great  milk-pro- 
ducing centers  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation. 
Two  great  condensaries  are  operated 
there  as  well  as  the  liquid -milk  industry. 
It  is  of  vital  importance  that  these  men 
continue  to  produce.  These  words 
should  receive  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  this  body: 

THE  MILK  producers'  LABOR   INCOME 

No  very  recent  or  definite  figures  with  re- 
spect to  the  milk  producers'  labor  Income 
are  available  to  the  writer.  However,  it  is 
reliably  announced  that  the  Ohio  Monthly 
Dairy  Report,  in  reporting  certain  labor  milk 
price  ratios,  has  used  the  monthly  wage  of 
$89.50  for  the  milk  producer.  This  monthly 
wage  does  not  Include  the  house  rent,  etc. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  milk  pro- 
ducers work  as  much  as.  or  more  than.  300 
hours  per  month,  we  can  conclude  that  the 
cash  income,  on  the  basis  of  »8930  per 
month,  is  alKJUt  30  cents  per  hour.  The 
producer  of  sour  cream  and  mUk  used  for 
manufacturing  is  probably  receiving  a  total 
rate  of  from  35  cents  to  40  cents  per  hour 
for  his  labor.     This  hourly  Ubor  rate  for  the 
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to  the  effect  of  their  mllk-prlce  programs 
before  Issuing  their  quotas  to  American 
agriculture. 

Millions  of  the  world's  population  may  die 
of  starvation  In  1946  because  of  the  failure 
of  American  agriculture  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  peak  of  production.  This  tragedy,  if 
it  occurs,  may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
OPA  and  not  upon  the  American  farmer. 


THF  ONLT  MKAT«S  THAT  WILL  BKINQ 
ADEOt-'ATC    MILK    PBODUCTtON .' 

to    be    much    wishful    and 

^  by  folks  who  wish  to  keep 

ik  prices  low     The  statements  that 

milk  prices  will  not  increase  the 

of  fe*d  and,  therefore,  it  is  futile  to 

milk  prices  for  the  purpose  of  In- 

pruductlon   and  that  the  farmer  Is 

some    money    ahead,   and    higher 

II  not   get   results,  are  examples  of 
wi^ul  thlrklng. 

I  lescapable  facts  appear  to  t)e  these : 

feed  Is  a  limiting  factor,  it  will  take 

to  produce  more  milk;  it  will  also 

manpower  to  produce  more  feed. . 

for  the  farm  can  only  be  secured 

that  will  attract  soldiers  and  other 

ihen  back  to  the  farm.     Present  milk 

III  not  attract  the  necessary  man- 
d  the  sooner  this  fact  Is  faced  the 
will  be  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 


T  IK   FASMUIS   PaoDUCnON   QUOTAS 

success    with    which    the    American 
met   his   production   quotas   during 
will  ever  remain  a  monument  to  hu 
lim  and  his  Industry, 
is  also  a  great  need  for  meeting  high- 
quotas  at  the  present  time      A 
on  the  Ford  Sunday  I>-enlng  Hour 
quoted  statements  mdlcatlng  that  if 
m  the  world  was  provided  with  «uf- 
food.   the  present   production   would 
one-half  adequate  to  meet  this  de- 
Whlle  this  Is  a  startling  condition, 
are  sure  »tlrs  the  sympathy  of  every 
the    OPA    and    other    govemmenul 
111  make  a  grave  mistake  if  they 
the  same  devotion  to  production  as 

during  the  war  period. 

>partaMnk  of  Agriculture,  which  Is 

for  iMUlng  farm  quotas  and  mak- 

tppeal  to  th?  milk  producers  to  fur- 

.000.000.000  pounds  of  milk  In  1946. 

tetter  enlighten  the  OPA  with  respect 


When  the  Cherry  Blossoms  Bloona 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

♦  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MISSOt'KI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25   1946 

Mr.  COLE  cf  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Horace  C.  Carlisle: 

V*HEN  THI  CHERSY   BLOSSOMS  BL.tX>M 

With  the  sunrise,  dewy-wet. 
Comes  a  Joy  we  cAn't  forget. 

Though  a  gre;t  'v  gathers 

When  the  sun  t  •  set — 

B\it  we  turn  from  these  to  worship 

Floral  beauty  and  perfume — 
During  spring's  Inspiring  season — 

When  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom. 

Tls  a  promise,  most  sublime. 
When  the  rainbow.  In  lu  prime. 

Lends  a  beauty  to  the  heavens. 
At  the  birth  of  summertime — 
But  we.  overjoyed,  however. 

For  the  rainbow  have  no  room; 
But  are  thrilled  to  <  -g 

When  the  cherry         _     ;„s  bloom. 

When  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom — 
Prophesying  winters  doom  — 

Till  It  seems  that  for  another. 
On  the  trees,  there  Isn't  room. 
How  we  hail,  with  Joy  and  gladness. 

This  outburst  from  Nature's  womb— 
For  we  bid  farewell  to  winter 

When  the  cherry  blossoms  bloom. 

—Horace  C  Carlule. 


Failure  of  Appeasement  Calls  for  New 
Armament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  IMVIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  an  interna- 
tional organization  of  nations  meets  in 
New  York  to  Inaugurate  what  we  hope 
will  be  a  permanent  program  for  future 
peace. 

The  welfare  of  humanity  for  genera- 
tions to  come  rests  with  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  Its 
failure  will  mean  a  program  for  new  ar- 
mament as  set  out  in  the  following  edi- 
torial of  H.  B.  Snyder,  of  the  Gary  Post 
Tribune.  Its  success  will  mean  world 
peace  and  security: 


rAiLtTu:  or  appeasement  calls  rot  new 

ASMAMEirr 

The  outstanding  fact  In  international  af- 
fairs Is  the  failure  of  the  policy  of  appease- 
ment.  The  long  effort  to  appease  Hitler  not 
only  did  not  appease  but  led  directly  Into  the 
Second  World  War  Had  there  been  no  ai>- 
pessement  there  could  have  been  no  war. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  the  failure  of  thej 
second  great  effort  at  appeasement.    Despitoi 
giving  in  to  Russia  on  almost  ever>-  questl.m 
during  the  war  and  since,  there  Is  lln 
she  intends  to  walk  out  oh  her  ob. 
as  a  coauthor  of  world  peace. 

Owen  Laltlmore  suggests  we  haven't  done 
too  well  ourselves  with  our  demands  in  the 
Pacific.  Max  Werner  thinks  Churchill  may 
be  trying  to  sell  us  a  British  political  policy 
under  the  name  of  an  international  crisis. 

Even  though  there  can  be  s  nnethmg  in 
those  Ideas,  the  fact  remains  that  Russia  has 
been  appealed  almofcl  without  end  and  she 
still  demands  her  pound  of  flesh.  What  wc 
must  see  Is  Russia's  purpose  to  keep  on  de- 
manding as  long  as  anything  remains  witbii 
reach.  The  damage  she  had  done  in  al 
eastern  Europe  is  proof  enough  of  her 
mte- 

.    Ai.  -  have  never  liked  this  appease  ' 

ment  poiicy  because  from  the  first  it  w»»ji 
recognized  as  the  direct  oppos:«e  of  the  prui  • 
dples  we  were  lighting  for.  The  only  senso 
anyone  could  make  of  them  was  the  price  ut 
victory  and  the  peace  to  come.  And  no^' 
we  find  there  will  be  no  peace  If  Russia  is 
not  stopped. 

That  Is  a  large  order  at  this  hour,  but  it  li 
not  an  Impossible  one  if  our  Goverumciik 
and  the  American  people  can  be  mude  t0 
realize  the  box  we  have  got  into  and  the  iioeH 
to  break  out  of  It  and  take  a  strong  stand. 
Some  people  are  saying  it  is  too  late  It  is 
true  our  armed  forces  have  been  disorganized 
in  the  mad  rush  to  get  home  but  the  process 
of  atomizatlon  can  be  slopped  and  we  cuu 
start  to  rebuild. 

The  United  States  Is  the  world's  strongeAt 
power  even  though  Russia  has  millions  mora 
men  under  arms.  We  can  and  must  build  a 
new  armed  force  lu  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  war.  We  have  found  that  arnud 
men  alone  do  not  win  victories  and  we  have 
won  victories  because  of  planning  and  ad- 
vanced technology-. 

The  Idea  of  disarmament  goes  out  the  win- 
dow and  we  mu.^t  prepare  to  spend  billions  in 
order  to  have  the  only  sort  of  strength  Uie 
Rusalan  leaders  respect.  Then  there  will  be 
no  war  and  eventually  the  Russian  people 
will  force  their  leaders  to  Join  In  a  world 
peace  that  will  give  them  a  standard  of  living 
they  have  sensed  In  other  countries  fur  the 
first  time. 

RuMlas  attitude  will  cost  us  billions  of 
taxea.  It  will  make  certain  the  development 
of  armed  might  we  had  hoped  to  eradicate 
from  the  earth.  But  with  Russia  on  the 
prowl  no  other  action  Is  left  for  us  to  take. 
AppcMunent  has  faUed  and  this  is  the  end 
'  o(  appeasement. 

Any  other  attitude  will  endanger  our  safety 
and  our  future. 


The  Wood-Rankin  Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or    CALITOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.   Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave   to   extend    my    remarks   in    tlie 
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Record,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  an  article  printed 
in  Boxofflce,  one  of  the  leading  publica- 
tions of  the  motion-picture  world,  which 
deals  with  a  matter  that  has  been  of  deep 
concern  to  those  of  us  who  deplore  the 
activities  of  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities: 

•'SMEAR'    C.ASE   GOES    SOUK 

The  press  was  quick  to  front  page  charges 
of  the  Wood-Rankin  committee  that  promi- 
nent actors  and  producers  In  Hollywood  are 
perpetrators  of  "one  of  the  most  dangerous 
plots  ever  instigated  to  overthrow  our  Gov- 
ernment." Its  findings  were  to  be  an  In- 
dustry-shaking revelation.  Now  comes  Con- 
gressman Gerald  Landis  with  the  statement 
that  nothing  which  even  vaguely  resembles 
the  allegations  has  been  uncovered,  and  that 
In  the  special  subcommittee  report  he  is  pre- 
paring, th^  committee  will  have  nothing  to 
say  about  Hollywood. 

Tlic  damage  of  the  original  charges,  how- 
ever, has  been  done,  and  It  is  only  fair  at  this 
point  to  expect  the  newspapers,  columnists, 
and  commentators  who  were  so  quick  to 
broadcast  the  ridiculous  Rankin  assault  to 
take  the  smear  off  an  Industry  they  Inad- 
vertently helped  besmirch  It  Is  only  honor- 
able that  they  so  do. 

Congressman  Ellis  Patterson,  of  Cali- 
fornia, this  week  expressed  an  opinion  held 
by  all  clear -thinking  Americans  when  he 
stated  that  the  motion-picture  Industry  has 
given  consistently  wholehearted  support  of 
American  principles,  a  support  which  has 
brought  the  full  resources  of  fiilmdom  Into 
every  national  emergency  and  for  all  civic 
ventures.  Tliere  has  been  no  better  proof  of 
the  Industry's  allegiance  to  all  that  Is  good 
and  true  In  American  life  than  its  many 
patriotic  endeavors  during  the  war  years — 
and  before — and  in  the  role  it  has  accepted  in 
helping  to  win  the  peace. 

Ben  Shlyen. 


Standardization  of  Sizes  of  Bearings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  ball  and  roller  bearings  are 
playing  an  important  part  in  the  postwar 
reconversion  world,  removing  one  kind  of 
friction  that  drag.s  on  the  Nation  s  indus- 
trial machine. 

The  range  in  bearings  runs  from  the 
pinhead  peewees  up  to  giants  standing 
4  feet  high  and  weighing  9,000  pounds. 
Eight  of  these  big  fellows,  costing  $10,000 
apiece,  go  into  each  of  the  h*gh-speed 
rolling  mills  that  squeeze  out  sheet  steel 
and  aluminum. 

Some  of  the  bearings  used  in  railroad 
locomotives  weigh  400  pounds,  which  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  ones  a  child  is  familiar 
with  in  roller  skates  or  bicycles,  yet  their 
function  is  precisely  the  same — to  reduce 
the  drag  of  friction. 

Most  of  this  development  dates  from 
the  time  the  horseless  carriage  really  be- 
came horseless,  for  while  ball  and  roller 
bearings  were  used  a  century  ago  in 
wheolbarrows.  grindstones,  and  so  forth, 
most  machines  ran  at  such  low  speeds 


that    grease   and   plain   bearings   could 
handle  the  friction  problem. 

Today  every  tool  of  war  and  peace — 
every  tool  used  to  make  those  tools — de- 
pends on  antifriction  bearings.  There 
are  50  of  them  in  a  turret  lathe.  Modem 
machine  tools,  some  turning  up  to  75.000 
revolutions  per  minute,  could  not  func- 
tion without  these  friction  antidotes.  As 
for  the  machines  these  tools  produce — 
well,  when  a  new  rayon  plant  was  built 
recently,  no  fewer  than  300.000  ball  bear- 
ings went  into  its  machinery. 

For  these  reasons,  production  has  sky- 
rocketed. Yet  you  do  not  skyrocket  pro- 
duction by  just  waving  a  wand.  Making 
ball  and  roller  bearings  is  a  highly  com- 
plicated job.  involving  special  machinery, 
techniques  unique  in  American  industry, 
even  specially  made  steel  costing  more 
than  twice  the  price  of  good  grade  struc- 
tural steel. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  that 
have  prompted  SKF  Industries,  Inc.,  an 
outstanding  producer  in  the  bearing  field, 
to  promote  wider  understanding  of  the 
value  of  standardizing  sizes  of  bearings. 

SKF  engineers  estimate  that  such  a 
move  would  reduce  the  number  of  differ- 
ent sizes  and  makes  of  ball  and  roller 
bearing-  from  40.000  to  some  2.000. 

Ic  would  give  tremendous  impetus  to 
production  of  industrial  and  consumer 
goods. 

It  would  permit  production  of  higher 
quality  bearings  more  economically. 

It  would  aid  research  and  development 
engineers  in  solving  special  problems  pre- 
sented by  unusual  needs. 

It  would  make  the  American  bearing 
market  more  attractive  for  foreign  users. 

It  would  make  American  machine  tools 
and  other  mechanical  equipment  more 
desirable  to  foreign  users  if  they  can  ob- 
tain standardized  bearings  and  other 
parts. 


UNRRA  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
an  article  by  George  E.  Sokolsky,  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  Sunday,  March  24,  1946: 

THESE  DATS 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
Obviously  Governor  Lehman  resigned  from 
UNRRA   in   pique   over  the   appointment  of 
Herbert    Hoover    to    discover    why    UNRRA 
failed  to  save  Europe  from  famine. 

During  the  entire  course  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  warning  of  famine,  and  even 
when  Governor  Lehman  visited  him  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  upon  his  appointment  to 
head  UNRRA,  Mr.  Hoover  warned  him  of  the 
nearness  of  famine. 

The  former  President  is  now  in  Europe  rep- 
resenting not  a  congeries  of  nations  but  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  most  gen- 
erous Nation  on  earth. 


But  UNRRA  IS  a  political  agency.     It  is  a 

compromise  among  governments  and  It  can- 
not possibly  work  because  some  governments 
want  to  use  hunger,  starvation,  distress,  and 
despair  politically. 

I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Lehman  has  all  along 
meant  well,  but  he  Is  not  one  that  fights 
great  names  nor  for  great  causes. 

He  is  more  the  administrative  type  that 
respects  authority  even  when  It  is  vile,  and 
dignifles  the  corrupt  of  heart  by  obedience 
when  circumstance  demands  that  he  speak 
out  truthfully  and  courageously  no  matter 
whom  his  words  may  blast. 

Mr.  Lehman  knows,  as  he  must,  that  th<) 
wheat  that  Soviet  Russia  offers  France  li 
American  wheat  to  be  carried  In  American 
ships. 

Anyone  with  even  slight  political  acumen 
will  recognize  that  this  offer  was  made  Prance 
BO  that  the  hungry  French,  In  their  despair, 
will  vote  In  May  for  Thorez.  the  French  Com- 
munist. 

They  will  vote  for  anyone  for  bread,  for 
they  are  hungry.  Wheat  Is  used  for  politics, 
not  for  relief.  Hunger  Is  employed  to  corrupt 
the  spirit  as  It  weakens  the  body. 

Does  Mr.  Lehman  or  UNRRA  dare  to  de- 
mand that  Russia  pool  her  surplus  as  we  and 
Canada  pool  ours  and  as  the  Argentine  would 
undoubtedly  be  willing  to  pool  her  surplus? 
Does  he  inquire  of  the  wheat  of  the  Ukraine 
and  White  Russia  and  Bessarabia  and  the 
Dobruja — granaries  of  Europe  for  centuries? 
Does  he  af-k  Russia  to  pay  her  full  share  into 
UNRRA? 

Famine  does  not  wait  upon  personalities 
nor  politeness.  Senator  Pepper  may  servilely 
support  politeness,  but  death  from  starva- 
tion is  not  arrested  by  the  timidity  of  the 
Flcrldian  whose  heart  is  sensitive  to  Moscow. 
Until  the  next  harvest  Is  gathered,  millions 
of  men,  women  and  children  must  die  of 
hunger  no  matter  how  much  Is  done  for 
them. 

What  they  need  most  are  grains  and  fats. 
Rationing  the  American  people  will  not  aid 
more  than  voluntary  abnegation.  But  what 
is  absolutely  essential  is  that  grain,  needed 
for  human  consumption,  shall  not  be  fed  to 
animals. 

Because  of  OPA's  unscientific,  impractical 
ceiling  prices.  It  pays  the  American  farmer  to 
feed  grain  to  hogs  rather  than  to  sell  the 
grain  for  human  consumption. 

And.  again,  because  of  OPA  stupidities.  It 
does  not  pay  the  packer  to  trim  lard  and 
tallow.  The  butcher  in  the  store  sells  the 
housewife  fatty  meats,  which  go  Into  our 
garbage  palls.  Tliose  fats  are  essential  to  save 
the  European  sufferers  from  famine. 

To  put  the  whole  problem  bluntly,  the 
American  garbage  pail  could  save  millions  of 
lives.  Has  Mr.  Lehman  ever  told  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  truth  about  that? 

Has  UNRRA  waged  a  public  battle  against 
waste,  depending  upon  the  good  wUl  and 
charity  of  the  American  housewife  rather 
than  upon  snooping  OPA  officials? 

Has  he  ever  shown  the  American  people 
what  He  must  know  to  be  true:  that  UNRRA 
might  have  done  an  effective  Job  if  OPA  had 
not  dislocated  farm-food  prices  so  that  food 
humans  weep  for,  hogs  eat? 

It  sometimes  takes  great  courage  and  it  Is 
often  bad  manners  to  tell  the  truth.  It  might 
even  Involve  a  breach  of  good  fellowship  with 
those  who  pull  at  the  same  straw. 

So.  all  that  Mr.  Lehman  can  offer  to  handle 
a  famine  is  the  resumption  of  rationing  In 
the  United  States. 

That  is  about  as  stupid  as  Henry  Wallace's 
fake  report  on  wages  and  prices.  It  is  of  a 
piece  with  all  the  Imitative  totallUrlanlsm 
In  our  planless.  Improvised  New  Deal. 

Sniping  at  Hoover  will  not  help  bring  any- 
one a  loaf  of  bread.  It  will  only  comfort  the 
Communists  who  fear  the  consequences  of 
an  honest  report  to  the  Nation  by  a  cou- 
rageous American. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  rtmmTLr.MtiA 
IN  fint  HOCS«  OF  REPRESENT ATTVIS 
Mi>ndav.  March  35.  1946 
GAVIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ex  .end   my   remarks  in    Ihe  Rkcoid, 
I  incl  ide  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Pif  s  of  St    Marys.  Pa.: 
riCHT  or*  cormoL* 
'-lUpB  in  United  Statr*  »  •  ■    ^ 

„  .rtnce  ot  OPA  conUol*  b« 

1.  tiM  <UM  '-hey  automaUeally  opu*  uii.«»o 
Oonr>M  frmta  »n  •stMMkm  o«  ttoie 

Thi    OPA  loudly  proclalma  it  1«   the  only 
thinK   thAt    has    stood   between   this  Wstiuii 
.-_  1  iflation 

WH  It  are  you  paying  for  a  bushel  of  pota- 

What   are   you   paying   for   children  s 

nis?     What  are  you  paying  for  most  of 

[TTorles? 


Mr 


Daily 


to 


and 


your 


Are  you  not  paying  inflation  prices  for  al- 

your     r-8»-ol-liTing 


moat 


ir  I  o.  to  what  extent  has  the  OPA  staved 
off  in  lation? 

Whm  men's  soclu  that  used  to  sell  for 
35  cciU  a  pair  are  n«>w  selling  for  $1 3». 
yott  have  Inflation? 

Whm  children  8  shoes  have  Increaeed  two 
or  th  ee  times  in  price  how  much  good  has 
the  C  PA  been  In  keeping  down  living  cosU? 


Tet 


.  the  OPA  has  the  gall  to  say  It  has  kept 
the  CTi't   of  living  from  running  awny 

Ou  aide  of  a  few  Item.*,  everything  yo\i 
feuy  1  oday  has  t)een  Immeasurably  increased 
tn  pr  ce 

An  I  the  price  Increase  In  most  Instances 
ba.<«  tot  been  moderate,  but  far  alxive  that. 

Th-  refore  to  what  extent  has  OPA  been  able 
to  jv  stlfy  Its  continued  existence? 


Ore 


attrp-iacd 


every     item     in 


Power  of  Propaganda 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 


IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Mondav.  March  25.  1946 

Ml-.  ELLIS  Mr  Speaker,  a  tev  days 
a«o  [  addressed  the  We.st  Virginia  Pe- 
tit>l<  lun  Association,  and  in  the  course  of 
my  remarks  I  discussed  the  power  of 
profaganda  ' 

T(|day  I  have  a  concrete  example  of  the 
of  Government  bureaus,  and 
the  proper  background  I  quote 
of  my  statement: 

of  the  things  that  baa  tmpraassrt  me 
since  I  have  been  in  Washington  U  the 
knd  power  of  propaganda.     It  is  indeed 
ng  a  science      No  doubt  you  wUl  be 
to   learn   that  aU  afMicMB  of   the 
Government  spend  a  total  ot  tMSjMO.OOO  an- 
Bual  J  on  propaganda  In  maklnt  good  things 
bad   and   bad   ttxlugs  kxA  good  as   It 
their  fancy,   all   Intending  to  advance 
philosophy    and    to    per^tuate 
In  olDce. 


oper  fction 
g  ve 


law  ortaalaatton  pubUcaUMia.  and  a  great 
organised  gronp  corporatkm,  includlnc  all 
Oovemment  agenctes  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  IS  many,  many  times  more  powerful 
than  all  other  combined  interesu.  Conse- 
quently. tlM  CoDgrcas  is  constantly  bandl- 
cappeA  In  Icglalattng  Intelligently  by  thtf 
powerrul  souree  nf  mlittiiiia  Biattnn  which 
operatea  long  and  hard  frMB  Mast  1o  eoast. 

The  follow ing  is  an  editorial  from  the 
Jackson  Herald,  published  in  Ripley. 
W.  Va.,  which  tells  its  own  story  and 
shows  to  what  extent  Government  bu- 
reaus are  interfering  with  democratic 
processes: 

«  cooc  DAT  a  woax 

"■  •^\  a  Oovtmnient  bureau  oAcul  in 
.V  .  ngion  comes  a  letter  this  wee*  to  the 
Herald  m  which  we  are  informed  that  the 
Congressman  from  this  district,  the  Honor- 
able Hi-Btar  Ellm.  has  t)een  instrumental  In 
defeating  an  attempt  to  add  2  401  more  peo- 
ple to  the  OPA  pay  roll  This  oOcial  a*ks 
vm  to  Inform  our  readers  atxnit  what  Mr. 
Klus  has  done  because  he  (the  oOtelal I 
thinks  that  the  Congressman  has  committed 
a  terrible  sin  by  killing  off  that  many  more 
Jobs. 

Of  course,  we  are  mentioning  It  but  we 
have  serious  doubts  that  the  situation  la  as 
the  oflkMsl  thtnk.s  It  u.  Rather  we  are  In- 
clined to  believe  that  if  the  public  knew 
that  Mr.  Ellis  had  an  opportunity  to  prevent 
that  many  more  OPA  Jotos  from  being  created 
and  didn  t  see  to  tt  that  they  were  killed  off 
then  they  W(;uld  be  very  angry  with  Mr 
Ellis.  The  way  matters  stand,  he  haa  l>een 
Instrumental  m  preventing  that  many  from 
being  created,  and  we  can  Just  hear  folks  say. 
"Bravo.  HL*BEaT  you  are  a  good  Congre.-s- 
man.  Kill  off  more  of  those  Jobs  over  there 
every  tune  you  get  a  chance." 


look 

sulti 

a    piUltlcal 

tbcfliselTta 

•  •  •  • 

Trie  most  powerful  lobby  in  thia  country 
la  U  at  which  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  ••Administration  lobby  •  It  has  more 
radU  cooamentators.  more  radio  time,  aaora 
nrw!  paper  space,  all  movmg  plcturca.  count- 


Restore  tbe  Naval  Budget 


V. 


budget  that  will  provide  contlnumia  train- 
ing for  all  raaervtata.  As  reserves,  we  cet- 
talniy  have  a  right  to  a  fighting  chance  ux 
our  lives  If  tbeie  la  another  war.  Wiihoui 
proper  training,  we  wiU  not  have  sucli  a 
chance. 

We  believe  that  the  Coagroaa  should  know 
that  no  money  la  being  provided  for  any 
training  of  th*  Volunteer  Reserve  which  is 
by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
In  any  future  emergency,  the  Navy  will.  In  a 
large  mea.«ure  iJe  dependent  up«".n  this  Re- 
serve for  Immediate  manning  r*  ur  fleet  and 
shore  establlshmen's 

Our  Volunteer  Air  Reserve  will  be  an  Illu- 
sion. We  Just  will  not  have  one.  No  money 
Is  provided  for  any  refresher  training  A 
pilot  who  doesn't  fly  soon  ceases  to  be  a 
pilot. 

Our  Reserve  for  the  fleet  will  be  only  a 
token  Reserve  The  number  of  ships  for  Re- 
•lerve  tr.iininR  will  have  to  t)«  reduced  from 
73.  as  plsnned.  to  only  16  • 

We  feel  that  we  must  warn  the  Congress 
that  the  Nation  will  be  resting  its  fecuritv 
on  a  paper  Reserve  that  does  not  "and  aill  nc*. 
actually  eiist  unless  adequate  funds  are  pro- 
vided 

We  cannot  but  ask  who  or  what  Is  respon- 
sible for  this  sudden  radical  cut  in  the  navnl 
budget  in  the  face  of  a  roost  critical  world 
situation      It  would  be  hard  to  unri-  ! 

In  a  stablllied  world;  It  I:-  incompif! 
to  us  under  the  present  cimdltli-ns 

We  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  sufBclent 
funds  for  a  Navy  adequate  to  guarantee  our 
control  of  the  ses-alr  approaches  to  our 
Nation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EUGKNT  C.  Cakcki. 
C'lairman.  LefUtattM  Committer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or    CAl  in  RN ; \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  2i.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I  wi.sh 
to  include  a  self-explanatory  communi- 
cation from  the  Reserve  ofBcers  of  the 
naval  services.  This  thoughtful  letter 
points  out  the  urgent  necessity  for  re- 
.<«toring  the  drastic  reductions  that  have 
been  made  in  the  naval  budget: 

RxsKBVK  Omcaaa  or  the 

Naval  Scavicss. 

Wmahinfton.  D  C  .  March.  22,  1946. 

"K  Z.  AMMinw. 
t>rr  of  Cowfreaa. 

Hou»e   ot  Representaturn, 

WojtHtngton.  D  C 

lia  AMDEaaoK :  Reserve  odkers  of  the 
naval  services,  organlaed  sine*  VJ-day.  Is  an 
aaaoclatlon  of  Reserve  oOeers  ot  tbe  Kavy. 
Marine  Corpa.  and  Coast  Guard.  Practically 
all  of  the  members  have  now  returned 
to  civilian  life  after  participating  In  World 
War  II.  The  membership  represents  a  croas- 
aaeUon  of  the  sao.000  Reserve  oAeon  d  thmm 
thraa  asrvloea.  The  RONS  eaacutlT*  ecm- 
mlttec  has  approved  thu  letter. 

As  Reaervc  oOoers.  we  are  vitally  affected 
by  the  proposed  drastic  cut  In  the  naval  btxl- 
gct.  We  supplied  about  19  out  of  every  20 
officers  in  the  wartime  Navy.  We  are  subject 
to  recall  to  combat  duty.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  we  have  a  right  to  Insist  upon  a  naval 


Oil   Industry   Should   be   Released   From 
OPA  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondarj   March  25.  1946 

Mr  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  price  control  is  t>ased  upon  the 
theory  that  whenever  the  supply  of  a 
commodity  is  InsufBcjent  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  that  commodity,  the  intercuts 
of  wartime  emergency  and  of  the  public 
at  large  could  be.*>t  be  served  by  the  con- 
trol and  holding  down  of  prices  until  the 
supply  could  catch  up  with  the  demand 
for  a  given  commodity.  It  was  argued 
that  thus  inflation  could  be  a  '  i  and 
prevented.     Ii  has  also  t)een  and 

repeated  times  wthout  number  by  the 
admini.stration  and  those  determining 
the  policies  of  price  control  and  our  war- 
time planf>ed  economy,  that  whenever 
the  .supply  .should  l)ecome  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  for  any  fciven  com- 
modity, that  commodity  should  l>e  re- 
lea.sed  from  further  price  control,  for 
there  would  be  no  further  danger  of  in- 
flation occurring  as  to  that  particular 
commodity. 

Almost  immediately  after  VJ-day  the 
supply  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts reached  the  point  where  .supply  ap- 
proximated demand,  and  today  the  sup- 
ply exceeds  the  demand.  Hence,  accord- 
ing to  the  theory  upon  which  price 
control  is  based  and  the  promi'-es  that 
price  controls  would  be  released  when  the 
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supply  would  satisfy  the  demand,  the  oil 
lndu.stry  should  now  be  released  from 
further  price  control  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  situation  with  reference  to  the  oil 
Industry,  and  the  rational  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  that  this  Industry  should  now 
be  released  from  further  price  controls, 
and  if  not  voluntarily  released.  Congress 
should  take  the  necessary  steps  to  force 
such  release,  is  clearly,  cogently,  and  con- 
vincingly set  forth  in  a  statement  made 
by  Frank  M.  Porter,  president  of  the 
General  Mid-Continent  Oil  and  Gas  As- 
.sociatlon,  of  Tulsa.  Okla..  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congre-ss  on  March  21,  1946.  in  the 
following  language: 

Mr  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee, my  name  is  Frank  M  Porter.  I  reside 
in  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.,  and  am  engaged  in 
the  business  of  producing  oil  and  gas  as  an 
Independent  operator.  I  am  also  engaged  in 
the  business  of  drilling  oil  and  gas  wells  on 
contract  for  others. 

I  am  president  of  the  General  Mld-Con- 
tlnent  Oil  and  Gas  Association,  with  head- 
quarters In  Tulsa,  Okla  The  association  has 
a  membership  of  more  than  3  000  independ- 
ent and  major  operators  engaged  In  business 
In  the  States  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,.  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama. 

During  the  war  this  association,  through 
Its  officers  and  membership,  has  contributed 
Its  share  to  the  outstanding  record  estab- 
lished by  the  petroleum  industry  in  furnish- 
ing the  armed  forces  with  an  ever-present 
and  adequate  supply  of  petroleum  products. 
Since  the  application  of  price  control  to  the 
oil  Industry  by  the  OPA  In  January  1942  the 
Gennral  Mid-Contlnent  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, along  with  other  representative  organi- 
zations and  individuals  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry, has  pointed  out  to  various  congres- 
sional committees  dealing  with  the  subject 
and  to  the  OPA  the  inadequacy  of  the  price 
of  crude  oil  and  Its  products. 

In  practically  every  Instance,  the  position 
of  the  Industry  has  been  sustained  by  the 
report  of  the  congressional  committees  that 
have   conducted   these   Investigations.     The 
Petroleum  Administration  for  War  has  at  all 
times  sustained  the  position  of  the  industry 
and  recommended  to  the  OPA  that  a  faU- 
and  equitable  adjustment  of  prices  should  be 
made  in  the   petroleum  Industry.     The  Pe- 
troleum Industry  War  Council,  appointed  as 
an  advisory  group  to  the  Petroleum  Admin- 
istrator for  War,  has  sustained  the  position 
of  the  petroleum  Industry  and  recommended 
an  upward  adjustment  of  prices.    The  Na- 
tion.a   Crude   Oil    Advisory   Committee,   ap- 
poU.icd  by  the  Price  Administrator,  has  con- 
ducted a  thoroueh  investigation  of  the  cost 
of  finding,  developing  and  producing  crude 
petroleum,  and  on  February  11,  1946,  filed  its 
report  with  the  OPA  In  which  it  has  con- 
cluded that  the  "existing  crude  petroleum 
maximum  price  ceilings  are  insufficient  to 
permit  the  normal  exploratory  and  develop- 
ment operations  needed  to  provide  adequate 
petroleum  reserves  in  this  country  sufficient 
at  all  times  to  maintain  a  readily  available 
supply   of   producible   crude   petroleum   for 
national  security  and  to  meet  the  Indicated 
military  demands  and  the  normal  expansion 
In  clvUlan  and  Industrial  requirements  for 
petroleum  products." 

The  report  further  states,  "Supply  and  de- 
m.ind  arc  now  in  substantial  balance  and  the 
reduced  volume  of  crude  production  required 
In  1946  Is  a  little  rmaller  than  productive 
capacity  within  maximum  efficient  rates." 
Althoueh  at  the  termination  of  the  Japa- 
nese v.ar  the  industry  was  producing  an  esti- 
mated 300,000  barrels  a  day  greater  than  the 


potential  capacity  within  maximum  efficient 
rates  In  order  to  supply  tbe  military  demand, 
the  decreased  requirements  for  high  octane 
gasoline  were  such  that  at  present  our  do- 
mestic producible  capacity  at  established 
efficient  rates  e.xceeds  existing  demand  for 
crude  petroleum.  Actual  dally  production 
for  the  4  weeks  ended  March  2.  1946,  aver- 
aged 4.710.100  barrels.  Runs  to  stills  on 
the  basis  of  Bureau  of  Mines  estimates  were 
approximately  4.T79.J00  barrels  per  day. 
Thus,  it  will  be  apparent  that  when  any 
consideration  Is  given  to  Imports,  the  total 
dally  supply  of  crude  petroleum  within  the 
United  States  exceeds  current  refinery  re- 
quirements. 

The  declaration  of  purposes  as  contained 
In  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942, 
as  amended,  makes  it  clear  that  the  Intent 
and  purpose  of  the  law  was  to  assure  a  sup- 
ply of  any  materials  necessary  for  national 
defense  and  to  stabilize  prices  in  order  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  dis- 
ruptive practices  resulting  from  other  ab- 
normal conditions  or  scarcities  caused  by 
or  contributed  to  by  the  war,  in  order  that 
an  adequate  supply  of  critical  materials  and 
commodities  may  be  available  for  both  mill- 
tan.'  and  civilian  uses  at  noninflationary 
prices.  The  dangers  anticipated  by  the  Price 
Control  Act  do  not  now  exist  with  respect 
to  the  oil  industry  because  supply  and  de- 
mand for  crude  petroleum  and  its  products 
are  in  balance.  Immediately  following  VJ- 
day,  the  administration  gave  assurance  to 
the  public  that  it  would  be  the  policy  to 
withdraw  price  and  rationing  controls  as 
fast  as  the  supply  in  any  industry  equaled 
demand.  The  OPA  has  failed  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  policy  insofar  as  the  oil 
Industry  is  concerned. 

It  is.  therefore,  respectfully  suggested  to 
your  committee  that  If  the  Congress  shall 
see  fit  to  extend  price  control  beyond  June 
30,  1946,  an  appropriate  provision  be  In- 
cluded In  the  Extension  Act  that  will  Im- 
pose the  mandatory  requirement  upon  the 
OPA  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  policy 
announced  by  the  administration  immedi- 
ately following  VJ-day  with  respect  to  with- 
drawal of  price  control  from  Individual  In- 
dustries. If  such  provision  had  been  In- 
cluded In  the  present  statute,  the  oil  In- 
dustry, for  example,  would  have  long  since 
been  freed  of  these  controls  and  would  have 
now  been  adjusted  to  a  peacetime  economy 
with  the  forces  of  supply,  demand,  and  com- 
petition in  full  operation,  to  the  resultant 
benefit  of  the  American  public  and  the  in- 
dustry. 

In  our  view.  It  is  highly  Important  that 
the  statute  be  made  self-executing  in  this 
respect.  We.  therefore,  make  the  additional 
suggestion  that  If  and  when  any  Industry 
advisory  committee,  constituted  and  ap- 
pointed as  provided  by  existing  law,  shall 
have  found  and  certified  to  the  Adminis- 
trator that  conditions  exist  in  any  industry 
which  qualify  such  Industry  as  being  eligible 
for  the  withdrawal  of  price  controls  under 
the  policy  announced  by  the  Administra- 
tion following  VJ-day,  the  OPA  shall  forth- 
with withdraw  such  controls. 

Some  concern  has  been  expressed  that  re- 
moval of  price  controls  in  the  oil  industry 
might  result  In  run-away  and  inflationary 
price  raises  for  crude  and  refined  products. 
Such  fear  Is.  however,  dissipated  by  the  sta- 
tistical position  prevailing  in  the  Industry. 
With  supply  equaling  and  exceeding  demand, 
the  increase  in  storage  develops  a  competi- 
tive condition  that  automatically  applies  the 
brakes  to  any  sudden  or  severe  price  raises. 
During  the  month  of  February  crude  storage 
Increased  at  the  rate  of  approximately  160,000 
barrels  a  day.  The  Texas  Railroad  Commis- 
sion reports  storage  accumulations  since 
January  1,  1946,  In  excess  of  11,000.000  bar- 
rels Bureau  of  Mines  reports  show  at  the 
close  of  the  week  of  March  9.  1946.  crude  oU 


storage  in  the  United  States  toUlrd  in  excces 
of  226.000,000  barreU. 

A  few  days  ago.  following  the  filing  of  the 
National  Crude  Oil  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's report  with  the  OPA  and  Just  ahead 
of  the  appearances  of  petroleum  representa- 
tives before  this  committee,  the  OPA  stated 
they  would  in  the  near  future  ls.>>uc  regula- 
tions authorizing  or  permitting  crude-oil 
purchasers  to  Increase  prices  across  the  bo«rd 
10  cenu  per  barrel.  It  Is  the  prevailing  view 
In  the  Industry  that  such  Increase  Is  wholly 
Inadequate. 

According  to  the  February  11  report  of  the 
Crude  Oil  Industry  Advisory  Committee,  the 
average  cost  of  finding,  developing,  and  pro- 
ducing crude  petroleum  ^ose  from  70  cents 
per  barrel  In  the  years  1936-39,  inclusive,  to 
$1.60  per  barrel  In  1944.  It  Is  further  pointed 
out  by  the  report  that  during  the  base  period 
1936-39.  inclusive,  the  average  excess  of 
crude-oil  income  over  replacement  cost  was 
46  cents  per  barrel,  whereas  the  1944  finding, 
developing,  and  producing  cost  of  $1.60  a 
barrel  was  35  cents  greater  than  the  average 
price  for  crude  petroleum.  Two  factors  con- 
tributed to  this  deficit;  first,  Increased  cost  of 
supplies,  materials, ^and  labor;  second,  the  In- 
creased and  deeper  drilling  necessary  for  the 
discovery  of  new  oU. 

Recent  surveys  disclose  that  In   1938.  for 
each  million   barrels  of  new  oil  discovered, 
it  was  necessary  to  drill  10.000  feet  of  holes, 
whereas,  in    1944,  it  was  necessary  to  drill 
45,000  feet  for  each  million  barrels  of  new  oil 
discovered,  or  an  Increase  of  350  percent.     It 
Is,  therefore,  obvious  that  at  least  35  cents 
a  barrel  is  necessary  to  bring  the  price  of 
oil  in  balance  with  the  average  cost  of  find- 
ing, developing,  and  producing,  as  disclosed 
by  the  National  Crude  Oil  Industry  Advisory 
Committee.     In  view  of  the  competitive  posi- 
tion existing  in  the  industry,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  crude-oil  price  increases 
would  exceed  the  35  cents  a  barrel  necessary 
to  bring  the  price  in  balance  with  replace- 
ment  cost    at   this   time.     It    is,    of    course, 
obvious  that  the  oil  Industry,  or  no  other 
Industry,  can  be  expected  to  continue  to  be 
content  with  a  bare  return  of  operating  cost. 
It  Is  only  lair,  In  the  absence  of  a  decrease 
In  the  cost  of  finding,  developing,  and  pro- 
ducing crude  petroleum,  to  say   that  there 
will  be  a  natural  striving  within  the  Indus- 
try to  Increase  prices  to  Include  the  profit 
factor  if  and  when  competitive  circumstances 
permit,  which  is  the  only  way  the  American 
public  can  be  assured  of  a  healthy  economic 
organism   that   can  guarantee   a  continued 
supply  of  petroleum  products  at  reasonable 
prices. 

Refining  surveys  Indicate  that  such  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  crude  oil  would  prob- 
ably Justify  an  increase  of  a  cent  a  gallon 
on  refined  products,  but.  again,  the  statistical 
position  of  refined  products  may  not  permit 
such  increase  to  Immediately  materialize.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  there  has  also 
been  a  constant  Increase  of  domestic  stocks 
of  finished  and  unfinished  gasoline  since  VJ- 
day.  For  the  week  ended  March  2.  1946, 
American  Petroleum  Institute  estimates  show 
a  total  of  approximately  105.000,000  barrels 
of  finished  and  unfinished  gasoline  in  storage. 
The  oil  Industry  has  functioned  through 
the  war  years  at  a  price  for  Its  crude  produc- 
tion which  wholly  Ignored  the  factor  of  le- 
production  cost.  This  Inequity  has  rested 
especially  heavy  on  the  stripper-well  pro- 
ducer who  has  labored  diligently  to  keep  hla 
small  wells  alive  and  thus  preserve,  as  a 
conservation  measure,  the  stripper  reserves 
for  future  use.  This  price  condition,  of 
course,  was  no  less  burdensome  to  the  larger 
producer  but  due  to  his  greater  reserves  he 
was  In  a  better  position  to  stand  the  deple- 
tion of  his  capiUl  Inventories  below  ground. 
To  meet  the  stripper-well  emergency  the 
Congress  provided  for  a  stripper  subsidy 
ranging  from  25  cents  a  barrel  In  the  lower 
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crude  to  75  cenU  a  barrel  for  Penn- 
-grade  oil.     It  will  be  suggested  that 
ubftidles    must    be    termtnsted    with 
of    price    control.     The    larf«Bt 
now  t>elnK  received  by  any  strlpper- 
out.vlde  of  the  Pennsylvanla-grad* 
.  Is  35     cents  a  barrel.     If  we  are 
that    mldcontlnent    and    Gulf-coaat 
HI  advance  the  35  cents  per   barrel 
to  bring  the  price  In  balance  with 
Ion  costs,  then  It  may  be  assumed 
nnsylvanla.    California,    and    Rocky 
n   grades  will   be  corresponding   In- 
and  the  strlpper-well  producer  will 
In  the  same  financial  condition 
.pect    to   price   structure   as    he   was 
he  subsidy  except  he  will  be  living  In 
isphere  of  free  and  competitive  enter- 
He  will  also  be  free  to  take  advantage 
special  position  or  circumstance  that 
.  such   as  availability   to  local  re- 
r  the  production  of  oil  having  special 
rlstlcs    which    many    times    are    Im- 
f actors  to  strlpper-well  producer*. 
Just  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
nt   made   by   Ur    H    U    McClure.  of 
lich  .  president  of  the  National  Strlp- 
11    Association    and   chairman   of    the 
Oil    Board    of    Michigan,    before    the 
Committee  of  the  Senate  Inve-ittgat- 
fetroleum      Resources.      Mr.      McClure 
It  clear  that  although  subsidies  have 
substantial  factor  in  preserving  the 
wells    throughout    the    duration   of 
prices,    the    strlpper-well    producers 
that  It  U  a  more  healthy  economic 
and    more    in    keeping    with    our 
government  when  any    industry  or 
t  thereof  Is  assured  an  adequate 
or  Its  production  In  a  free  and  corn- 
market 
fiirther  continuation  of  price  controls, 
arly     within     the    oil     Industry,     u 
t  with  certain  economic  hazards  which 
escape.     Continued  oppressive  and 
prices  m  any  major  basic  Industry  ob- 
mean    lurtailment    of    production. 
t  of  production  in  any  siuh   In- 
ta  reflected  In  new  hardships  to   the 
n  public  and  a  greater  lowering  of 
standards,    because    scarcities    neces- 
develop  increased  prices  which  ellmi- 
he   ability   of   the   public    to   use    the 
urts  produced  as  the  prices  increase.     In 
of  the  oil  industry,  continued  price 
at  subnormal  levels  will  curtail  ex- 
ard  finding  of   new  petroleum  re- 
as  a  backlog  to  a  continued  healthy 
Irn  In  the  Industry  resulting  In  weak- 
the  alillUy  of  the  Industry  to  perform 
f    Its    paramount    obligations    to    the 
in   providing  at   all   times  adequate 
first,  for  the  national  defense,  sec- 
or  civilian  uses,  and  third,  the  service 
ding  and  developing  new   products 
benefit  of  the  public.     With  the  de- 
of  production  and  a  further  curtall- 
of  searching  for  and  finding  new  petro- 
reserves,  shortages  of  current  available 
es  will  develop.     This  necessarily   will 
In    luflailonary    prices.     Such    is    the 
o  the  public  of  a  controlled  economy 
controls   are   carried   beyond   a  great 
emergency  such   as   war. 
economy  cannot  exist  without  free 
They   are   one   and   the  same.     Any 
to  the  contrary  is  elusive.     To  pro- 
jn  any  other  basis  will  lead  us  to  bot- 
pltfalls  In  the  economic  structtire. 
icea  are  so  definitely  the  core  of  a  free 
that   the   statement  must   be    ac- 
axlomatic.     Prices  are  the  reflec- 
of  economic  conditions  and  decLsions. 
[re«  deelatons   in   the  economic  world 
no   other   meana   of   expression    than 
free    prices.     Economic    decisions, 
ices,  are  controlled  by  the  Immutable 


law  of  aupply  and  demand.  All  we  ask  la 
that  Industry  be  permitted  again  to  function 
within  the  realm  of  this  economic  principle. 
The  history  of  production  and  prices  in  Amer- 
ica Is  such  as  to  warrant  the  confidence 
and  faith  that  a  system  of  free  and  com- 
petitive enterprise  is  the  best  yet  devised. 


To  Life  and  Liberty 
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Inflatioo  or  Tyranny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  lollowinK  editorial 
which  appeared  on  March  22,  1946.  in 
the  Portage  Daily  Regi.ster,  Port  ace. 
Wis.: 

INFLATION   oa  TYa.\NNT 

Inflation  produces  widespread  hardship  and 
creates  grave  economic  Injustice.  It  Is  some- 
thing which  we  should  endeavor  to  avoid 
so  far  as  p«>s6ible 

But  tyranny,  injustice,  and  regimentatUm 
are  also  evils,  greater  evils  perhaps  than  m- 
flation.  Weve  gone  thiough  periods  of  in- 
flation more  than  once.  Every  great  war  has 
been  followed  by  Inflation.  The  resulU  have 
been  bad.  bu'  we  recovered,  stabilized  our 
economy,  and  moved  forwaid. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  Nation's  history 
we  are  now  making  an  effort  to  curb  Infla- 
tion by  a  system  of  controls  which  are  all 
foreign  to  the  traditional  American  way  of 
conducting  business.  We  have  now  a  power- 
ful Government  bureau  whlc^  can  send  en- 
forcement agents  into  almost  every  businc«-s 
house  In  the  Nation  and  Impose  heavy 
penalties  for  any  infraction  of  the  rules 
esUblished  We  hear  reports  of  heavy  fines 
and  adverse  publicity  lmpcs«>d  upon  citizens 
because  of  trivial  errors. 

In  one  of  the  recent  press  releases  from  this 
agency  we  note: 

The  Blank"  Motor  Co.  fined  »50  for  sale  of 
42  recapped  passenger  car  tires,  each  at  20 
cents  overcharge. 

The  Blank  Restaurant  fined  $50  for  over- 
charge of  25  cents  each  on  six  chicken 
dinners. 

The  Blank  Grill  $50  for  overcharge  of  35 
cents  each  on  20  porterhouse  steaks;  10  cents 
each  on  five  special  T-bone  steaks. 

The  list  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  petty 
offenses.  A  small  businessman  overcharges 
by  a  margin  of  a  few  cents.  He  gets  in  trou- 
ble with  the  law— gets  a  lot  of  adverse  pub- 
licity—is  put  in  the  class  with  the  unpatri- 
otic chiselers  who  are  endeavoring  to  bring 
^bout  national  disaster. 

All  OPA  methods  are  in  startling  contrast 
to  the  tactics  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Internal  Revenue.  If  you  make  an  error, 
an  honest  error,  in  your  income-tax  report  it 
will  be  called  to  your  attention  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  that  Department  and  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  necessary 
correction  without  an  uiureasonable  penalty 
and  with  no  bad  publicity.  If  the  evidence 
Indicates  that  you  have  attempted  to  defraud 
the  Government,  however,  the  penalty  will  be 
aevere. 

Would  It  not  be  possible  for  the  OPA  to 
adopt  a  similar  attitude  and  a  similar  policy? 
Congressmen  should  go  into  that  little  matter 
before  they  renew  the  OPA  powers. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NXW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 
Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  hope  those  who  value  personal  liberty 
will  read  carefully  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  25.  1946.  It  is  a  thoupht-provok- 
ing  editorial.  Ju-^tice  Ec.waid  S.  Dore 
ha.s  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  caase  of  hberty.  its  origin,  and  its 
.sic;nificance  to  free  men  as  against  an 
all-powerful  totalitarian  state. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.'?,  I 
am  in.<=ertinu  the  editorial  to  which  I 
have  referred: 

TO    LUX   AND   LIEEBTT 

We  have  chosen  to  print  in  these  columns 
today  excerpts  from  a  notable  speech.  It 
was  made  recently  by  As.«=ociate  Justice  E«l- 
ward  S  Dore.  ol  the  Appellate  Division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  at  the  AssciCiaticn 
of  the  Bar  of  New  York  City.  Many  readers 
will  recognize  the  kinship  ol  Judge  Durea 
statements  to  the  writings  ol  the  late  Thomas 
F.  W(H)dl.Kk  on  this  page. 

Judge  Dore  asserts  the  nattiral  law.  The 
self-evident  truth  that  men  are  "endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
nghts":  that  a  man.  liecause  he  is  a  man. 
poasesaen  rights  of  which  no  other  man  or 
men.  however  powerful,  cah  morally  de- 
prive bUn. 

It  seems  to  us  that.  If  that  Idea  Is  lost  or 
abandoned,  there  is  lost  with  it  the  moral 
basis  for  resistance  to  the  doctrines  of  total- 
itarianism, whether  they  assail  us  from  with- 
out or  bore  from  within:  that  if  that  idea  is 
lost,  the  Ideas  of  "the  dictators  must  conquer. 
Conversely.  It  seems  to  us.  that  If  we  re- 
tain and  live  that  Idea,  the  grisly  teachings 
of  totalltarinnlsm  are  conquered  as  quickly 
and  as  easily  as  darkness  Is  conquered  when 
one  switches  on  a  light. 

•por  man  Is  essentially  mind.  In  human 
affairs  It  is  mind  that  ultimately  matters. 
Ideas  do  finally  direct  human  life.  All  the 
Inventions  and  technolcgical  improvements 
we  possess  are  In  their  origin  mere  ideas 
about  reality.  So  are  governments.  It  was 
an  idea  in  the  mind  of  a  French  corporal  th.it 
originally  produced  Nspoleon's  empire.  It 
was  an  idea  burning  almost  alone  In  the 
mind  of  a  German  corporal  that  helped  cat- 
apult a  modem  nation  Into  the  monstrosity 
called  nazlsra.  It  was  an  Idea  In  the  mind 
of  a  few  great  men  In  the  Colonlre  that  made 
the  priceless  thins  *e  call  America.  Fcr  tl.e 
protection  of  our  lives,  our  liberties,  and  our 
persons  America  is  primarily  an  Idea  and 
secondarily  a  sector  of  geography.  If  the 
same  sector  of  geography  were  Informed  with 
the  Ideas  of  an  oriental  despotism.  It  would 
be  Just  that  and  cease  to  be  America.  •  •  • 
"If  there  are  any  who  think  the  Idea  of 
natural  law  has  no  bearing  en  everyday  life. 
I  should  like  them  to  ask  themselves  a  few 
questions;  such  as: 

•*  "What  right  do  I  have  to  life?*  or 
"  'What  right  do  I  have  to  liberty?' 
"I  doubt  If  anyone  In  this  audience  wou'd 
answer  by  saying: 

"1  have  a  right  to  live  because  the  state 
has  not  as  yet  found  It  expedient  to  "liqui- 
date" me.'  or  even 

"  "My  right  to  stay  out  of  Jail  Is  because  my 
lawyer  could  get  me  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.' 
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"If  you  accept  natural  law  you  have  better 
answers.  You  know  that  your  right  to  live 
was  not  given  you  by  the  Republican  admin- 
istration In  Albany  or  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration In  Washington,  and  is  not  depend- 
ent on  the  mere  will  ^f  either.  Your  right  to 
liberty  Is  secured  by  the  WTlt  of  habeas 
corpus,  but  was  not  given  you  by  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.  Both  rights  are  given  you  by  a 
source  of  law  more  fundamental  than  any 
party  or  majority  as  the  Declaration,  made 
when  the  Nation  was  founded,  proclaimed. 
And  government  itself  Is  created  primarily  to 
secure — not  to  give — such  rights  But  if  a 
sufficiently  influential  number  of  your  fellow 
citizens  can  be  brought  to  a  frame  of  mind 
that  denies  natural  right,  the  whole  fabric 
of  basic  rights  is  In  danger. 

"In  our  origins  the  founding  fathers  pro- 
claimed the  source  of  our  human  rights  and 
the  basis  of  our  aw  in  a  solemn  declaration 
of  principles  and  in  an  organic  law  giving 
effect  to  those  principles.  This  is  what  they 
said  In  the  Declaration: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  •  *  •  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights  •  •  *.  That  to  secure  these  rights 
governments  are  Instituted  among  men  de- 
riving their  Just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed." 

"By  that  solemn  declaration  the  men  who 
made  America  rooted  the  ultimate  defense 
of  our  human  rights  In  a  divine  endowment. 
The  reference  to  the  'Just'  powers  of  govern- 
ment shows  acceptance  of  natural  law  limi- 
tations proscribing  arbitrary  power  In  any 
form.  Tliey  thus  took  their  stand  on  the 
thought  I  have  outlined  that  law  Is  ulti- 
mately founded  not  In  man's  mere  subjective 
Ideas  but  In  nature,  that  the  law  of  nature 
Is  from  Its  Author,  and  that,  therefore,  man 
has  natural  rights  which  he  does  not  get 
from  the  state      •      •      •. 

"And  exi>erlence  shows  that  when  law  Is 
based  on  will,  and  reason  Is  used  only  as 
a  mere  Instrument  to  further  power,  the  lust 
for  power  is  boundless.  There  Is  no  limit 
to  Its  demands. 

"The  fifth  act  of  Goethe's  Faust  shows  the 
palace  In  deep  night.  Faust,  by  the  sale  of 
his  soul  for  power,  has  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  world  dominion  but  Is  fretted  by  the 
little  dwelling  of  two  poor  old  peasants. 
Baucis  and  Philemon,  and 'their  few  linden 
trees.  Faust  summons  Mcphlstopheles  and 
says : 

"  'These  old  people  wM  have  to  disappear. 
I  want  those  linden  trees  for  my  estate. 
Those  few  trees  which  do  not  belong  to  me 
spoil  for  me  the  possession  of  the  world! 

"  'My  mighty  and  unbounded  will 
Is  broken  on  yon  sandy  hill.' 

"The  diabolical  force  then  operates— 
Mcphlstopheles  and  his  three  mighty  com- 
rades soon  report  their  work  of  annihila- 
tion     •      •      •. 

'Faust  has  domination  of  the  world,  but 
cannot  tolerate  two  poor,  weak,  and  Inof- 
fensive little  persons  and  their  few  linden 
trees.  So  law,  divorced  from  reason  and 
natural  right,  begets  an  Insatiable  appetite 
for  power.  The  world  is  no  longer  the  or- 
dered cosmos  of  the  created  universe  subject 
to  law  under  God;  but  chaos,  the  object  of 
the  demonic,  unfettered  will  of  men  in  power. 
We  have  seen  In  our  own  day,  and  not  in  one 
place  only,  this  living  will  of  aggression, 
never  satisfied  with  dominion  or  territory. 

"It  does  not  merely  mean  external  aggres- 
sion against  other  states,  though  It  does 
mean  that:  but  also  Internal  aggression 
against  the  state's  own  subjects.  The  state 
Is  no  longer  the  limited,  separate,  governing 


thing  allowing  a  large  area  to  liberty:  It 
tends  to  become  coextensive  with  the  com- 
munity In  all  Its  aspects.  It  possesses  man 
totally.  The  state  Is  merged  with  the  com- 
munity and  becomes  as  class,  race,  or  blood 
the  supreme  and  sole  end  of  all  human  ex- 
istence and  effort. 

"No  statutory,  legal,  or  constitutional  limits 
to  power  are  recognized.  An  Independent 
Judiciary  and  courts  are  supplanted  by  mere 
administrative  boards  that  become  weapons 
for  Implementing  state  policy.  The  sphere 
of  liberty  outside  the  direct  control  of  gov- 
ernment becomes  less  and  less.  Min  must 
not  own;  the  state  will  own  for  him.  Man 
must  not  think;  the  state  will  think  for  him, 
and  to  make  sure  of  this,  controls  every  ave- 
nue of  Information  and  propaganda.  Man 
must  not  be  free  to  select  his  vocation  In 
life.  The  stale  will  ordain  our  lives.  Man 
must  not  worship  Gcd;  the  state  Is  sole  ab- 
solute. The  last  and  worst  consequences  re- 
veal themselves  Inevitably  where  the  Idea 
had  Its  origin,  namely,  In  the  Intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  men.  The  final  end  Is 
mass  consciousness;  a  mechanical.  Inhu- 
man, servile  mass  organization  destructive 
of  human  liberty  and  personal  responsibil- 
ity    •     •     •. 

"  •  •  •  Now,  If  law  Is  based  ultimately 
on  general  will  Instead  of  reason,  there  never 
can  be  an  unjust  law  If  the  lawgiver  has 
the  power,  1.  e.,  the  physical  force  to  carry 
out  his  will.  This  Is  equally  true  whether 
the  lawgiver  Is  an  Individual  tyrant,  a  group, 
or  a  majority.  If  there  be  no  standard  of 
right  and  vrrong  binding  alike  on  ruler  and 
ruled,  and  no  limitation  on  the  power  of  the 
state  Itself  over  the  community,  law  ulti- 
mately becomes  mere  number  or  physical 
force.  The  end  desired  by  the  ruler  then  has 
value  If  he  has  the  means,  I.  e.,  the  force, 
to  put  It  Into  effect.  That  Is  the  teaching  of 
mvXlern  Instrumentallsm.  That  Is  the  prac- 
tice of  modern  tyranny.    •     •     • 

"If  you  revolt,  as  you  do.  from  acceptance 
of  that  or  of  other  legal  violence  of  our 
time,  it  is  only  because,  in  spite  of  all  that 
legal  realism  has  said  to  the  contrary,  you 
still  accept  In  the  inner  recesses  of  your  mind 
the  concept  of  natural  law  as  the  basis  of 
human  rights  and  of  positive  law.  On  that 
concept  we  have  a  rational  basis  for  the  dis- 
tinction between  lawful  political  authority 
and  mere  tyranny.  On  he  tasis  of  Juridical 
Instrumentallsm  we  can  make  no  such  dis- 
tinction. 

"Deny  natural  law  and  God  as  Its  author 
and  In  principle  the  citizens  do  not  essen- 
tially diffe.    from   the  animals  in  the  state 
experimental   farm.     If   the  Juridical   differ- 
ence between  them  Is  solely  of  state  com- 
petence, the  state  that  created  the  distinc- 
tion   may    also    abolish    It.      Experimentally 
and  historically  the  more  a  government  re- 
cedes from  reason  and  natural  law  the  closer 
it  approaches  to  the  Idea  of  men  as  mere 
things.      Witness,   for   example,   the   murder 
by  the  Nazi  Government  of  Its  own  people, 
1.  e.,  those  Germans  whom  the   bureaucrat 
determined  to  kill  because  of  alleged  Incur- 
able disease.     Where  do  you  stop?     •     •      • 
"The  idea  that  man  Is  made  for  the  state 
can    find    lodgment    In    American    thought 
through  dominance  in  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
can lawyers  and  Judges  and  in  public  opinion 
of  a  philosophy  of  law  that  denies  our  Intel- 
lectual heritage,  that  despises  our  American 
origins,  and  puts  no  limit  to  state  power, 
but  makes   the   ultimate   end   of  man    the 
service  of  the  state.    Those  supporting  that 
Idea  are  vocal.     They  are  almost  fanatically 
active.    Unless  those  who  accept  the  Amerl- 
cfan  Idea  of  law  exert  themselves  In  defense 
of  Its  Intellectual  foundations,  that  idea,  un- 
defeated by  attack  from  without,  may  fail 
for  lack  of  defense  from  within." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or    AU^BAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently I  read  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  an  editorial  that  impressed  me 
with  its  challenge  to  us  in  these  postwar 
times.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  editorial  as  follows : 

LAST  LETTERS  HOME 

Walt  a  minute.  America. 
You.  there,  throwing  your  money  around  In 
night  clubs  and  beach  resorts. 
And  you  on  the  picket  line. 
And  you  in  the  paneled  office. 
And  you  In  the  cozy  living  room. 
This  Is  the  story  of  three  men.     No;  this 
Is  the  story  of  140.000.000  men,  women,  and 
children.    But  three  men  are  putting  It  to- 
gether, with  their  last  thoughts:  three  men 
are    writing    It    down.    In    their    last    wards. 
They  are  In  Japanese  prisons  awaiting  execu- 
tion for  their  part  In  the  Doollttle  raid  on 
Tokyo.     In  a  few  years  \merlca  will  be  going 
about    its    business    again— Its    business    of 
making  a  living,  or  more,  and  going  to  school, 
and  the  movies,  and  church,  and  downtown, 
and  to  the  library,  the  club — and  as  some 
regretUble  reports  In  the  papers  will  have 
to  tell,  of  doing  things  leas  admirable  than 
these. 

Are  you  listening.  America? 
"They  have  Jtist  told  me  I  am  liable  to  ex- 
ecution. •  •  •  I  have  a  heart  and  didn't 
ever  want  anyone  to  die  because  of  me. 
•  •  •  I  have  dreamed  of  peace  ever  since 
the  war  started  and  now  I  can't  understand 
why  I  am  put  In  such  a  bad  position.  •  •  • 
I  wish  the  court  would  reconsider  and  have  a 
heart  for  us  and  try  to  understand  that  we 
have  people  at  home  that  love  us  and  we 
them." 

That  was  Lieutenant  Hallmark.  Are  you 
listening.  America?  , 

"Here's  wishing  Marge,  all  the  family,  and 
Lib  a  most  happy  future — please  carry  on 
for  me — don't  let  this  get  you  down.  Just 
remember  that  God  will  make  everything 
right.  •  •  •  We've  had  some  good  times 
together,  all  of  us.  Life  has  treated  us  well 
as  a  whole  and  we  have  much  to  be  thank- 
ful for.  Ycu  are,  all  of  you.  splendid  Chris- 
tians and  knowing  you  and  loving  you  has 
meant  much  In  my  life.  So  to  you.  mother, 
for  through  my  whole  life,  .sacrificing  •  •  • 
toward  making  me.  I  hope,  a  fine  son;  to  you. 
Aunt  Marge,  for  helping  me  through  school 
and  holding  up  a  fine  Ideal  to  me;  to  ydu. 
Aunt  Mary  •  •  •  Aunt  Lll  •  •  •  Uncle 
Mac  •  •  •  Pie  •  •  •  Bess  •  •  • 
Miml  •  •  •  Ivan  •  •  •  Lib  •  •  •. 
Tlie  rest  I  write  especially  to  mother." 

That  was  Lieutenant  Farrow.  Are  you 
listening? 

"Dad  •  •  •  I  want  you  to  know  I  died 
fighting  for  my  country  like  a  soldier. 
•  •  •  May  God  bless  you.  •  •  •  Say 
good  bye  to  all  my  friends.  •  •  •  Dad.  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  loved  and  may  God 
bless  you." 

That  was  Sergeant  Spatz. 
These  are  excerpts  from  letters  found  In 
Japanese  war-office  files.  They  have  been 
produced  In  connection  with  the  trial  of  high 
Japanese  officers  charged  with  the  Illegal 
execution  of  some  of  General  Doollttle's  men. 
But  they  put  us  all  on  trial  before  the  courts 
of  Ota'  own  consciences.    Other  letters  theee 
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men  wrote.  They  were  to  friends,  recalling 
good  ttme*  together,  commenting  on  well- 
earn  -d  blessings  that  had  come  to  other 
frier  da.  disclosing  mental  snapahota — those 
days  ai  Kelly.  Christmas  at  Pendleton 

Wi  know  you're  very  busy.  America— price 
ceUligs,  atrlkes.  Inflation,  housing  shortage, 
and  extra  flowers  to  be  rushed  to  suite  42 
befo  e  the  party  begins.     Do  we  bore  you? 

If  i»e  do.  we  don't  care.  In  these  three  men 
you  an  And  a  million,  or  ten  mllllon.  They 
won  ;he  future  for  us.  the  happy  future  Lleu- 
tcca  It  Farrow  wished  his  loved  ones,  to  live 
In  p  »ce  as  Hallmaik  wanted  to.  to  go  on 
fight  ng  for  the  country  Spatz  served  like  a 
soldi  sr.  They  gave  everything  for  the  chance 
the  1  est  of  us  have  today.  How  many  of  us 
woul  1  be  proud  to  have  them  know  what  our 
own  individual  postwnr  part  has  been  In 
aerviig  the  America  they  helped  save. 


Seen 
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rity  From  Want  and  Hunger  in  Old 
A{e  Is  Desire  of  All 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  mw  TOKK 

I>J  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .\TIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

^r  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Sxx  aker.  the  desire  lor  security  from 
wai  t  and  hunger  in  old-age  is  harbored 
by  ul!  men  and  women.    Yet  the  attain- 

,t  of  that  goal  seems  the  mo.st  diffl- 
cu!i  of  lU  social  accomplishments. 

\  rhy  there  should  be  any  hesitancy  on 
an]  body's  part  in  the  United  States  to 
advocate  adequate  old-age  pen-sioni;  for 
all  citizens.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say.  But 
thee  is  plenty  of  hesitancy.  Yes:  even 
wcise.  there  i."?  plenty  of  opposition  to 
the  idea. 

1  he  argument  which  makes  me  see  red 
con  ,es  from  the  person  who  oays  he  would 
like  to  see  an  old-age  pension  system 
adcpted  if  we  could  afford  it,  but  where 
are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 

makes    me    laugh.      A    nation 

ch  appropriates  billions  for  the  re- 

of  other  nations,  for  world^^wide  good 

,  for  Government  bureaus  to  spend. 

hundreds  of  other  things,  can  afford 
some    system    to    retire    our 
elderly  people. 

man  or  a  woman  spends  a  lifetime 
working  to  make  the  community  a  l)et- 

place  in  which  to  live,  paying  taxes, 
ack-iflcing  for  family  and  friends.  Cer- 
tainly, he  or  she  deserves  somethins  l)et- 
ter  than  public  welfare  or  a  pittance  of 
a  S  ;ate  pen.sion  or  some  other  inadequati' 
sti]  end. 

"his  Government  must  treat  all  old 
pet  pie  alike     Why  shou  "  •  ..     - 

lioiis  be  excluded  from  & 
Wly    shouldn't    a    universal    pian    be 
ad(|(>ted  to  include  everybody? 

lot  of  people  .sneer  at  Dr.  Townsend's 

sion  theories.    For  my  part,  I  l)elicve 
plan  were  put  Into  effect,  we  would 

able  to  solve  most  of  our  economic 
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Honey  in  the  hands  of  all  Americans, 
Ins  ead  of  here  and  there  a  few.  is  the 
sec  -et  of  real  prosperity.    If  part  of  our 

poiulation  is  in  rags  and  hungry  the 
resl  can  never  be  happy. 


Therefore.  I  implore  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  take  a  great  step  for- 
ward in  bringing  about  good  times  here 
in  cur  coimtry.  Extend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  all  oiu-  people  and  make 
possible  an  era  of  good  living  such  as 
the  Nation  and  the  world  has  never  seen 
before. 


aus  who  aren't  aU  back  yet  by  any  means. 
Prosperity  has  been  deferred  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency  which  was  organized  to  prevent 
war  profiteering.  Were  stlU  acting  as  though 
the  war  isn't  over.  There  can  be  no  pros- 
perity under  government  by  concession. 
Must  we  learn  that  by  bitter  experience? 


Wreckiof  the  Ability  To  Employ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

or    -.V'SCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared on  March  21.  1946  in  the  Wauke- 
.sha  Daily  Freeman.  Waukesha.  Wis.: 

WRECKING  THE  ABILrTT  TO  EMPLOY 

When  the  town  forum  here  Sunday  night 
discusses  "Should  price  control,  as  It  Is  beini? 
administered  by  the  OPA.  be  continued?"  the 
evidence  of  how  badly  this  control  has  bogged 
down  our  reconversion  from  war  to  peace 
cannot  t)e  overlooked.  Genuine  shortages  In 
clvlUon  goods  caused  by  the  war  have  been 
transformed  Into  artificial  scarcity  that  is 
t>ound  to  continue  until  the  administration 
calls  a  halt  to  its  economic  tlnlcerlng.  In  the 
ClO-Unlted  States  Steel  wage  dUpute  the 
OP.\  finally  admitted,  after  months  of  costly 
bickering  and  delay,  that  wages  enter  Into 
the  price  of  goods. 

Adjustments  are  now  being  made  on  the 
level  of  earnings  during  1936  39.  when  6  out 
of  10  firms  In  the  Nation  were  operating  at 
only  a  fraction  of  their  full  capacities.  While 
this  plan  continues  to  hold  prices  In  check 
tn  many  lines.  It  is  slowly  choking  off  the 
Nation's  ability  not  only  to  produce  but  to 
employ,  with  the  result  that  3,500.000  vet- 
erans returning  from  service  have  already 
t)een  forced  to  live  on  Government  subsist- 
ence checks  rather  than  on  the  money  they 
could  earn  were  they  gainfully  employed  If 
and  when  OPA  ceilings  are  removed  there  wUl 
be  H  rise  in  prices  but  such  price  Increases 
will  be  reduced  by  competition  producing  the 
goods  which  are  now  prevented  from  comlnj? 
on  The  rr!"»rket.  Industry  will  sttfie  Inflation 
with  tlcn  when  permitted  by  the  ad- 

min •'.  to  do  so     Histnrically.  we  have 

never  had  run-awav  prices  on  a  rlslnt;  pro- 
duction trend,  nor  can  this  run-away  be  pro- 
dviced  unless  the  Government  starts  the 
preaa—  that  print  the  money. 

OMSter    Bowles    himself    has    clearly    ac- 
knowledged the  necessity  of  profit  incentive 
to  secure  adeqyate  production      He  did  this 
by  advocating  subsidies  for  food  and  other 
Htfricultural  products  supposedly  under  price 
The  Government  has  for  a  long  time 
.......  ...^;ed  to  foci  the  public  with  subsidies 

by  p«>nng  producers  the  difference  between 
what  they  ought  to  get  for  their  goods  and 
what  they  are  receiving  under  the  celllng- 
prlce  policy.  The  difference — labeled  "sub-' 
sidy" — goes  to  the  pn.>ducer  not  over  the 
counter  hut  through  the  back  door,  and  is 
taken  fn^m  the  consumer  m  the  "painless" 
way — by  taxes.  Subsidies  l.i  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  asked  to  hide  the  rls'.ng  costs  of  living 
resulting  from  a  wage-price  policy  that  per- 
mit* wages  to  r*se  and  prevents  the  produc- 
tion of  goods  that  can  validate  them. 

Seven  months  *go  the  Nation  looked  for- 
ward to  the  greatest  prosperity  of  Its  his- 
tory— jobs  and  new  wealth  for  13.000.000  sons 
and  nephews  returned  from  the  wars.  What 
do  we  have  today?    Hand-outs  for  the  veter- 


Mr.  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Daily  Press.  St.  Marys.  Pa.,  fnr  March  20, 
1946: 

MB.  WALLACE 

Commerce  Secretary  Henry  A  Wall.ice  ha." 
Just  made  the  statement  in  WBshington  that 
Republican  and  Democratic  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  don't  fellow  party  lines  on  major 
issues  ought  to  be  kicked  out  of  their  party, 
which  means  there  would  be  no  place  in 
government  affairs  for  a  man  who  thought 
along  Independent  lines. 

If  the  whole  thing  were  carried  out  as  Mr 
Wallace  suggests  he  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  be  'mnlshed  from  the  Democratic  Party. 
for  in  a  recent  congressional  election  In  New 
York  City  to  fill  a  vacancy  Mr.  Wallace  backed 
the  candidacy  of  Johannes  Steele,  an  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  candidate,  and  fought 
against  the  Democratic  candidate,  supported 
t>y  all  Democratic  factions,  and  backed  up  by 
Mayor  William  ODwyer 

We  know  of  no  man  In  public  life  who 
could  si«e  up  the  "phonies  '  like  the  late  Al 
Smith. 

Al  Smith  In  taking  a  crack  at  Wallace  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  "star  pazer"  rather  than 
a  man  having  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and  in 
the  years  that  have  come  and  gone  since  then 
we  stUI  think  Al  bad  Heury  sized  up  cor- 
rectly 

Wallace  is  a  disappointed  man  these  days, 
for  had  the  fates  picked  blm  at  Chicago  in- 
stead of  Truman  2  years  ago  he  would  now 
be  President  and  have  the  whole  Nation  at 
his  command  on  which  to  work  his  economic 
theories  that  are  said  by  expert.-  to  be  some- 
what on  the  screwy  side. 


RcSabiiitatioD  of  War  Amputees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Afonday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  U-ave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  by  J.  H 
Leib.  national  lei?islative  director.  Amer- 
ican Veterans  of  World  War  II.  and  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  from  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration: 

CONCXaNING    THE    BEHAanrTATlON    OF    WAR 

AMPirms 
(By  J.  H.  Leib,  nmtlcn&l  legislative  director) 
Am  vets— American  Veteran*  of  World  War 
n — have  been  sponsormg  a  campaign  to  se- 
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cure  automobiles  for  amputees  as  part  of 
their  prosthesis.  We  have  attempted  to  se- 
cure the  assistance  and  approval  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Also,  we  are  now 
In  touch  with  leading  automobile  manu- 
facturers In  the  hope  of  making  arrange- 
ments to  obtain  priorities  for  these  disabled 
war  veterans  who  have  given  so  much  to 
their  country. 

On  February  28  this  writer  addressed  a 
letter  to  General  Bradley  calling  his  atten- 
tion to  the  cars-for-ampuiees  proposal  and 
requested  his  views  regarding  the  feasibility 
of  the  plan.  After  three  telephonic  conver- 
sations we  received  a  letter  from  General 
Hawley,  Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  VA, 
on  March  16,  advising  us  to  contact  the  mem- 
bers of  the  newly  formed  prosthetic  advisory 
committee  "In  order  to  give  your  proposal  full 
consideration  so  that  concerted  action  can 
be  initiated." 

Amvets  did  exactly  as  0.*neral  Hawley  sug- 
gested, but  in  today's  newspapers  Walter 
Bura,  director  of  VA  prosthetic  service,  rushed 
into  print  with  a  statement  that  his  admin- 
istration is  absolutely  opposed  to  purchase 
rutomoblles  for  amputees. 

We  wonder  why  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion did  not  notify  us  how  It  felt  about  the 
proposal  Instead  of  referring  us  to  contact 
Its  own  amputee  advisory  committee?  If 
this  is  the  way  the  VA  Is  going  to  work  with 
Its  appointed  advisers  then  It  might  as  well 
abolish  these  useless  committees.  Another 
thing,  is  Mr.  Bura  speaking  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  or  for  himself? 

There  are  today  13.489  one-limb  amputees, 
1  000  two-limb  ampute<»s,  9  three-Umb  am- 
putees. 

If  our  Government  can  spend  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Russia  and 
England  as  well  as  other  foreign  nations — 
then  certainly  we  can  spend  approximately 
lio.OOO.OOO  to  help  these  amputees 

The  question  that  confronts  amputees  Is 
mobility.  Many  of  these  unfortunate  youths 
could  do  a  day's  work  provided  they  could 
get  about.  Most  of  them  can  walk  only  a 
few  blocks  on  their  artificial  limbs.  They 
can't  walk  up  a  hill  or  in  crowded  areas.  If 
they  had  a  car  to  get  around— many  of  them 
could  make  their  own  way  in  life  without 
further  Government  assistance.  This  pro- 
posal deserves  respectful  consideration,  and 
we  hope  that  Congress  will  look  into  the 
matter  carefully. 

VrrER.\Ns'  Administration, 
Wai^hinotoii,  D.  C.  March  16,  1946. 
lir.  Joseph  Leib. 

National  Legislative  Director,  American 
Vcterarhs  of  World  War  II, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Leib:  Your  letter  of  February  28, 
1946.  addressed  to  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley. 
Administrator,  pertaining  to  furnishing 
automobiles  for  amputees  by  Government 
purchase,  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for 
reply. 

A  prosthetic  advisory  committee  has  been 
formed  by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
work  with  the  prosthetic  appllcances  on  the 
needs  of  veterans  who  use  artificial  aids.  In 
order  to  give  your  proposal  full  consideration, 
it  Is  suggested  that  you  contact  any  of  the 
committee  members  so  that  concerted  action 
can  be  Initiated. 

For  your  information,  a  list  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee,  together  with  their 
addresses.  Is  herewith  supplied  you: 

Col.  Robert  S.  Allen  (arm  amputee.  World 
War  11),  Pentagon  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Aaron  L.  Danzig,  350  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York  City. 

Col.  John  Haskell.  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. New  York  City. 

Capt.  John  H.  Pratt,  905  American  Security 
Bank  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Sgt.  Harold  M.  Dixon,  3711  Thirty-sixth 
Street  NW..  Mt.  Ranler,  Md. 

Hon.  Augustine  B.  Kelley,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  D.  C. 

Hon.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Honorable  EnrrH 
NouRSK  Rogers,  Member  of  Congress.  Is 
keenly  interested  in  the  furtherance  of  your 
proposed  program. 

Very  truly  yours, 

pAin.  R.  Hawlet. 
Chief  Medical  Director. 


Washington  Cathedral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

f  or  NEW   YORK 

IN  JHE  HOUSE  O.P  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  GWINN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  vast  majority  of  Americans 
recognize  that  the  Christian  religion  in 
some  form  is  essential  to  a  wholesome 
civilization,  if  not  to  national  existence. 
As  individuals  they  may  or  may  not  own 
allegiance  to  any  particular  church  but 
they  admit  that  the  national  motto  In 
God  We  Trust  is  the  statement  of  a 
simple  fact.  Religion  has  been  an  in- 
fluence of  lasting  spiritual  and  political 
significance   n  American  history. 

The  tragedy  which  has  befallen 
western  civilization,  laying  waste  cen- 
turies of  cultural  heritage,  may  well  serve 
as  a  warning  to  all  nations,  that  unless 
we  experience  a  spiritual  rebirth,  we  are 
going  to  face  a  thoroughly  pagan  and 
self-destructive  civilization.  Cut  off 
from  the  living  fountain  of  spiritual  life, 
we.<;tern  civilization  will  fall  under  the 
shadow  of  a  choking  tyranny.  Where 
God  is  made  an  outlaw,  men  become  law- 
less, undisciplined  followers  of  idolatrous 
stateism.  It  happened  in  fascism,  in 
communism,  and  in  nazism.  It  can  hap- 
pen to  ourselves. 

It  is  often  emphasized  that  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  separates  state  from 
religion  and  religion  from  the  state. 
From  a  purely  external  point  of  view, 
such  a  statement  is  correct  enough.  And 
yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  deeper  analysis  of  the 
separation  between  state  and  religion 
in  this  country  will  prove  that  our  found- 
ing fathers  wisely  made  this  constitu- 
tional arrangement  just  because  they 
believed  in  the  indispensable  values  of  a 
free,  living  religion.  In  fact,  a  religion  so 
free  that  the  state  is  prevented  by  law 
from  interfering  with  the  spiritual  wor- 
ship of  the  citizens. 

The  Marxist  separation  of  church  and 
state  is  based  upon  contempt  for  religious 
life  as  a  poisonous  superstitution.  Our 
American  constitutional  philosophy  bids 
us  give  unto  Caesar  that  which  is 
Caesar's  and  unto  God  that  which  is 
God's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  House  deem  It 
our  especially  high  privilege  to  belong 
to  a  legislative  body  which  has  kept  faith 
through  all  these  changing  years  of  oiur 


history  with  our  constitutional  respect 
for  the  eternal  truth  of  God. 

Now,  among  the  many  implications  of 
this  national  tradition  of  positive  atti- 
tude towards  religion  and  religious  free- 
dom, there  is  one  which  I  wish  to  empha- 
size. Just  as  ours  is  a  representative 
Government,  so  it  seems  to  me  that  our 
National  Capital  should  itself  be  thor- 
oughly representative  of  all  that  is  best 
in  American  life.  Each  phase  of  Ameri- 
can life  should  be  symbolized  by  a  build- 
ing which  gives  outward  expression  to  a 
significant  inward  reality.  Thus  the 
Capitol  houses  Congress  and  suggests 
legislative  power.  Justice  is  symbolized 
by  the  building  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  White  Hou.se  is  the  seat  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. Art  is  enshrined  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  and  science  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  Gratitude  for  patri- 
otic service  is  evidenced  by  the  Washing- 
ton Monument  and  the  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  Memorials. 

Where  in  Washington  is  religion  en- 
shrined? Where,  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, is  there  a  houci  of  God  comparable 
to  the  great  buildings  which  I  have 
named? 

President  Washington  indeed  recog- 
nized that  a  church  for  national  pur- 
poses was  an  essential  civic  feature  and 
his  engineer  Major  L'Enfant,  made  pro- 
vision for  it  in  his  plan  for  the  future 
city.  But  the  realization  of  the  plan  has 
been  long  delayed,  and  even  today,  when 
various  communions  are  drawing  nearer 
to  one  another,  it  is  probable  that  no 
church  could  be  built  which  would  com- 
pletely satisfy  the  aspirations  of  all 
Christian  people.  Tomorrow,  we  trust, 
it  will  be  different.  Meantime,  there 
sh  uld  rise  in  Washington  the  type  of 
church  structure  which  comes  neare.st  to 
satisfying  the  spiritual  aspiration  of  all. 
Such  a  structure  would  itself  be  a  pow- 
erful factor  in  achieving  unity.  To  de- 
lay its  creation  until  unity  has  been 
achieved  is  to  neglect  an  important 
means  of  attaining  the  very  end  which 
we  desire. 

Happily  a  great  Washington  cathedral 
is  actually  in  course  of  construction. 
Standing  on  Mount  St.  Alban,  the  hiJ?h- 
est  ground  in  the  District,  this  church 
will  dominate  the  skyline  of  the  city.  Its 
majestic  proportions  and  the  beauty  of 
its  design  mark  it  as  one  of  the  great 
churches  of  the  world.  Although  under 
existing  conditions  any  such  church  must 
be  affiliated  with  some  one  branch  of  the 
church  universal — in  this  case  the  Epis- 
copal Church — this  cathedral  in  fact 
radiates  a  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship 
which  fairly  justifies  its  claim  to  be  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  people. 

Appropriately  enough,  the  Congress  it- 
self long  ago  recognized  the  possibilities 
of  this  great  undertaking,  and  in  1893, 
by  special  act,  granted  the  charter  under 
which  the  cathedral  operates. 

A  close— or  campus — of  some  57  acres 
has  the  cathedral  as  its  central  feature. 
Even  in  its  unfinished  state  its  majestic 
beauty  profoundly  impresses  the  crowds 
of  pilgrims  who  visit  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  world.  It  houses 
large  congregations  of  worshipers  on 
great  occasions  and  ministers  day  after 
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day  a  nd  Suntlay  after  Sunday  to  the  re- 
hgiois    needs   of   those   who.    while   In 
WMllngton.    have    no    other    spiritual 
hoBM.    Ministers  and  people  of  various 
comriunions  pw^iclpate  in  these  serv- 
ices, and  •  he  cathedral  pulpit  are 
hean   ihf  of  many  prtachers  who 
own   )rlmary  allegiance  to  non-Episcopal 
Chun  hes.     A-s  a  place  for  the  effective 
rend<  ring  of  church  music,  the  cathedral 
is  ur  rivaled.     The  orpan  is  one  of  th»' 
work  s  finest  Instruments,  and  to  hear 
in  tre  cathedral  the  choral  RlnginK  of 
the  riusic  of  the  masters  Is  an  unforget- 
able  experience.    In  the  cathedral  hanpr 
Um  1  ags  of  each  of  the  48  States,  and  a 
Sun€  ay  in  each   year   is  set  apart   for 
prey  'r  for  the  well-beiMR  of  one  of  thf 
Stat(  s  and  its  people.     Thus  thr  Union 
of  Sates  In  Washmgton  Cathedral  bf- 
com(  s  a  fact  of  deep  spiritual  slcnifl- 
canc?.     Altocether  it  n  ly  be  said 
that  the  church  when  {:;..  ..■■ .:  will  go  far 
tow?  rd  the  realization  of  WashinRton's 
idea  . 

In  order  to  finish  It  an  organized 
movment  is  about  to  begin.  The  ulti- 
matr  cast  of  completion  i<  *  ~~»-i  at 
aboLt  $13  000  COO      An  imi.  'h-- 

tive  will  be  the  completion  of  the  south 
transept  and  the  nave  at  a  cost  of  at>oui 
$7.0<  0  000.  These,  with  the  parts  al- 
rMk  7  finished,  will  provide  seats  for 
7.5©  people  and  standing  room  for  over 
25.0M.  An  appropriate  and  impressive 
parti  of  the  structure  will  be  a  wur  me- 
morial in  which  recognition  will  be  Riven 
^o  tjhe  service  of  the  .soldiers  who  art" 
kno  vn — '  :  *  --  at  Arlington  honor  is 
paictotl  .er  who  IS  unknown.    This 

mer  lorlal  will  be  reared  not  merely  for 
those  who  have  died  but  for  all  who  in 
Woi  Id  War  II  and  earlier  wars  have 
placed  their  lues  at  the  ri 
Repiibllc.  Admirable  as 
civl(  and  municipal  memorials  which  are 
sprl  ismg  up  all  over  the  country,  there 
is.  I  think,  a  peculiar  appropriateness  in 
a  m  anorial  which  expresses  the  religious 
feel  ngs  of  those  who  create  it — a  memo- 
rial which  enshrines  in  the  hou.se  of  God 
the  lames  of  thase  who  counted  not  their 
OWT  Uves  as  dear  unto  themselves. 

A  round  the  cathedral  are  clustered  its 
var  ous  auxiliary  institutions,  also  tlv^ 
catliedral  garden  of  unsurpassed  beaut. 
anc  an  outdoor  amphitheater  for  great 
cer  monies  like  the  annual  massing  of 
the  colors  and  for  congregations  too 
lane  to  be  accommodated  in  the  ca- 
the  Iral. 

have  chosen  to  speak  thus  of  the  ca- 
thelral  because  I  esteem  it  worthy  to 
stai  id  as  an  adequate  symbol  of  the  place 
of    -ehglon  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
Th  i  saactoary  is  destined  here  in  Wash- 
ing ,on  tolweome  in  time  what  St.  Pet.  is 
is  I  o  Rome.  Notre  Dame  to  ParLs.  and 
Wtitminster  Abbey  to  London.     There 
itands — and  will  stand  through   the 
ag^^— A  visible  witness  to  the  vitality  of 
;lon  and  an  outward  expression  of 
inward  trust  In  God.    It  is  worthy  of 
Interest  and  support  of  all  who  may 
reached  by  these  words  of  mine.    I 
waiit  to  do  my  bit  in  promoting  an  un- 
der taking  which  should  rank  high  In  our 
lu^tlof  patriotic  endeavors. 


Beach  and  Shore  Erosion 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  ?5.  1946  . 

Mr      MANSFIELD    of    Texas.      Mr. 

Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark<  in  the  Rxcord.  I  Include  the  fol- 
low in--;  address  by  Lt.  Gen.  R.  A.  Wheeler. 
Chief  of  Encrineers,  United  Stale's  Army, 
before  the  American  Shore  and  Beach 
Preservation  A>sociaiion  at  the  Carlton 
Hotel.  March  21.  1946; 

Let  IT.'"  frrrf-.-.«  to  you  my  apprfcl^tion  of 
thin  to  talk  with  y    : 

comii.   -•        -the  beaches  »i 

our  rountry     Tour  Interest  in  our  : 

luu  been  and  is  beint'  '!••"■  ^slrated  u.  u 

wav.«      By    yi>ur    a.s.«.  itself,    by    your 

'    :  f    '     •       II    ii.  rv-."-    ^-       ^''-      ty 

own  C'  i-^l 

sr  .\  in    beacnes    la    noi    ?•> 

A,..:  III.,  u  .a  I  welcome  this  oppor- 

tunity to  irii  yo..  oX  some  of  tlie  thmg5  I 
huve  been   thinfclog  about 

When,  m  the  course  of  my  duUes.  1  to»k 
over  my  responsibilities  as  Chief  of  Engineers 

I  found  that  one  of  my  Jobs  was  to  cause 
investigations  and  studle*  to  i>e  made  with 
a  view  to  devising  effective  means  of  prevent- 
ing erosion  of  the  shores  of  coastal  .i     •  :   • 
waters      In  the  act  delegaUng  this  .i 

the  Congress  provktad  for  a  board  o(  otnct.  - 
and  civilian*-  the  Beach  Kroslon  Bonrri 
to  advise  me  in  thU  task  The  more  I  lenrr, 
of  this  aspect  of  mv  job  the  more  am  I  im- 
pre$>sed  by  and  gratefvU  for  the  wisdom  thu^ 
shown  by  the  authors  of  that  legislation.  A 
cynu-iil   colleague  at  mine  once   define*     an 

II  board   as   a  gruup   of   experu   who 
..illy  can  do  nofhm?  but   who  meet 

decide  colle. 
I  can  a?-; 
reriamty  does  not  apply  u^  the  B<-ach  Ertjijtulk 
BiKird. 

The  record  of  their  accomplishments  Is  we'.l 
known  to  you  up  to  the  oiuet  of  the  war 
At  Uiat  tlm«  the  normal  civil  works  acilvltlc- 
ol  il'  ~       ;  eers.  Including  those  ul 

the  I  >ard.  were  su.»pended  by 

Exec  Uer  and  a  necessary  censorship 

of   ir  .nil   Impo^d   on  Corpa  of   Engi- 

neers' activities  With  the  end  of  liie  w.ir 
and  relaxation  of- controls  on  informatloi:. 
it  is  possible  to  talk  aliout  the  work  done  by 
the  Board  during  the  «ar.  I  can  tell  you  It 
played  an  important  part  In  the  achlevemeni 
of  our  victory 

Although  It  had  not  been  contemplated 
ttukt  the  Beach  Erixilon  Board  urganlMtioii 
would  participate  in  tta«  wartime  activltlf- 
of  the  Corps  of  SntlnMrs.  the  nature  of  Uie 
war  as  it  developed  made  a  place  fnr  thr 
Board     almost    immediately.       Iii 

agencies  were  faced  with  demands  I 

mat  ion  on  where  t>eacb  landings  could  be 
made,  what  the  beach  was  like,  how  deep 
was  the  water  approseh  to  the  beach,  and 
similar  questions.  It  was  soon  dUcovend 
that  answers  to  these  quMUona  ww«  ex- 
tremt-ly  difficult  to  find,  so — naturally— they 
were  r.itii'.'.v  pa-^ed  on  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  Beach  Erosion  Board 

was  able  .. - ;-.  the  required  data. 

From  the  background  of  knowledge  and 
•iptflance  which  had  been  built  up  by  Its 
■tody  of  our  own  shores  and  beaches  the 
staff  of  the  Board  developed  a  way  to  supply 
data  on  foreign  ahores  and  beaches  that  were 
not  otherwise  available,  often  not  even  In 
tbe  foreign  country  Itself. 


In  the  early  stages  of  the  Board's  Intelll- 
fence  activities  little  was  known  about  tlie 
data  required  for  t>each  landmgs. 

The  task  faced  by  planners  of  amphibious 
operations  was  formidable,  for.  aside  Irom 
the  enttleaa  detail  of  organlaatton.  there  »er« 
the  physical  problems  of  how  to  land  ni'-u 
and  equipment  on  the  beaches  and  get  them 
over  the  beach  area  to  roads  or  other  com- 
munication lines.  Th©  solution  of  these 
problems  required  intima'e  knowle<ige  of  the 
character  of  beaches  and  tlie  land  immedi- 
ately back  of  the  beaches.  This  was  Just  the 
information  collected  by  tbe  board  du;  inn 
lu  years  of  study  cf  beMhes  and  that  p<x)l 
of  knowledge  proved  to  be  of  great  valu-  In 
solving  these  physical  problems.  Odilly 
enough,  one  of  the  first  problems  was  to 
eHtr.blish  a  uniform  dertnllion  of  a  beach. 

5  first  report  oa  foreign  ar^as 
j  early  1942  covered  the  channel 

beaches  of  France.     As  a  matter  of  Inierc  -' 
two  of  the  beaches  then  intimately  descril'*.! 
were   later  selected   to   be   the   now  fam.r.i- 
Omaha  and  Utah  beaches  of  the  Normal  d> 
invaskm.    There  followed  :>  demand  for  ir- 
curate.  detailed  information  on  foreign  coast 
lines,  manv  of  which  were  then  almost  un- 
known.    Ni>rth   Africa.  StcUy.  New  Cu.:; 
Celebes.      Moroiai.      Fonnoaa    theee      v^ 
strange  names  and  stranger  places  wbei.  .he 
beach-erosion   txiard   was  asked  months   in 
sdvance   of   operations   to   advise   strst(g:c 
planners  on  landing  poaslbUities  and  beiich 
characteristics. 

Tliere  are  many  who  were         -    .red  t;iat 
a  sort  of  legerdemain  was  e  a  by  the 

board  stair  to  produce  reports  ol  i;  <  .i' 'uracy 
and  completene^s  aclue\ed.  A  .  v.  of 
course,  it  was  simply  a  case  o(  i> 
know-how.  combined  with  a  batu,.  l 
of  knowledge  of  our  own  beaches.  Research 
and  study  had  estsblished  many  t>aslc  rela- 
tions Kovernlng  the  behavior  of  beaches  ind 
it  was  possible  to  apply  these  relations  to  a 
small  number  of  facu  known  about  a  speci&c 
foreign  beach  and  thus  deduce  a  more  com- 
plete picture 

Research  and  experimentation  on  tieaches 
did  not  .stop  during  the  war.  Some  imiwr- 
tant  developments  resulted  from  tests  In  the 
board's  wave  lank.  It  will  Interest  you  to 
know,  for  example  that  preliminary  tests 
of  the  a-tiOclal  harbor  used  in  the  Normandy 
operation  were  made  In  the  board  s  lab<jra- 
and  later  at  the  Waterways  Experiment 
.  ..:lon  at  Virksburg.  The  knowled^f  of 
waves  and  their  effect  on  structures  gamed 
from  previous  study  was  of  great  value  in  this 
pri'blem. 

The  determination  of  the  depth  of  water 
on  coi-nl  reels  and  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  surface  of  such  reefs  'Aere 
constantly  troubles<^me  to  amphlblotis  op- 
erations in  the  PactQc  area.  Tesfs  made  at 
the  Board  resulted  In  tbe  development  of  a 
method  of  prrdlcting  accurately  the  depth 
of  water  on  coral  reefs.  Studies  also  were 
made  of  coral  reef  sxirfaces  and  a  publlca- 
uon  describing  the  resulu  found  wide  use. 
One  of  the  latest  studies  mr.de  concerns  the 
nation  and  position  of  offshore  sand  bars. 
•'  Board  staff  has  developed  a  method  of 
predicting  the  depth  and  position  of  these 
very  important  obstacles  in  the  approach  to 
a  kieach. 

I  have  no  intention  of  diacuaaing  the  tech- 
nical details  of  the  intelligence  work  per- 
by  the  Board — you  heard  al)out  that 
rnlng.  I  do  want  to  emphasize  to  you 
the  value  of  the  research  and  study  which  had 
been  carried  on  at  a  limited  scale  as  part 
of  the  Board's  activity.  It  can  be  said.  I 
think  without  fear  af  er — "'■•ion.  that  the 
policy  of  the  Corps  of  r  to  encourage 

research  paid  large  diviucnus  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases. 

The  War  Department  recognizes  •> 
stty  and  the  value  to  tbe  Nati'jn  of  k  ge 
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of  shore  processes.  It  supported  enactment 
of  Public  Law  No.  166.  approved  last  July, 
which  grants  authority  to  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  engage  in  general  Investigations  of 
coastal  problems.  This  I  consider  a  major 
advance.  It  constitutes,  to  my  mind,  a 
recognition  of  the  Importance  to  the  Nation 
of  our  beaches  as  a  valuable  natural  re- 
source. 

With  the  approval  of  Public  Law  No.  166 
we  are  now  In  a  position  to  attack  the  study 
of  shore  and  beach  problems  on  the  broad 
geographic  front  on  which  they  exist  rather 
than  by  isolated  sorties  on  specific  local 
areas.  This  Is  necessary  to  insure  the  best 
technical  and  economical  solution  to  beach 
problems.  Good  beaches  In  Florida  depend 
not  only  on  what  is  happening  on  the  Florida 
coast  but  also  on  what  Is  happening  on  the 
whole  south  and  middle  Atlantic  coast.  Tbe 
beach  at  Atlantic  City  reflects  not  only  con- 
ditions there  but  conditions  over  the  entire 
New  Jersey  coast  as  well. 

Regardless  of  the  considerable  advances  In 
knowledge  of  beaches  made  during  the  last 
two  decades  the  scientific  study  of  beach 
erosion  and  shore  protection  Is  still  in  Its 
Infancy.  In  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  our 
own.  shore-protection  works  ol  some  sort 
have  been  built  for  many  years — the  history 
of  such  works  on  the  Belgian,  Netherlands, 
and  English  coasts  goes  back  for  centuries. 
Tet.  too  much  shore  protection  still  Is  based 
on  analogy  rather  than  engineering  analysis. 
Sometimes  these  works  are  succes.'-ful  but  at 
other  times  not  only  are  the  works  of  no 
value,  they  cause  definite  damage.  We  can 
supplant  the  analogy  procef^s  by  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  the  forces  affecting  the 
stability  of  cur  shores  and  of  methods  of 
modifying  those  forces  by  structures  or  in 
other  ways  to  decrease  their  destructive 
effect. 

It  Is,  therefore,  our  purpose,  under  the  au- 
thority granted  by  Public.  1C6.  to  explore  in 
detail  the  field  of  scientific  investigation  of 
shore  processes.  The  history  of  any  shore 
llr.e  is  one  of  continual  mcblUty  and  change. 
A  beach  is  a  living  thing,  molded  and  re- 
molded with  every  breaking  wave.  Stability 
Is  cnly  relative  and  ob.scrvance  of  the  Biblical 
injunction  against  building  house.«  on  the 
sand  18  nowhere  more  Imperative  than  on 
the  shore  front.  Wliere  shores  are  unde- 
veloped or  where  development  has  been  zoned 
well  back  of  the  shore,  variations  In  the  beach 
are  of  little  Importance. 

The  problem  is  acute  where  intense  de- 
velopment has  crowded  the  shore  and  even 
minor  variations  assume  great  importance. 
Then  property  holders  become  aware  of  the 
force  of  nature  and  a  cry  lor  Immediate  pro- 
tection is  raised. 

Wastage  of  our  shore  lines  and  economic 
methods  of  preventing  such  wastage  are  not 
matters  of  concern  and  receive  little  atten- 
tion until  the  ocean  begins  to  lap  at  the 
doors  of  property  owners.  It  is  then  too  late 
to  collect  the  fundamental  knowledge  and 
develop  the  experimental  methods  required 
to  attack  the  problem  in  all  its  complexity 
and  arrive  at  a  sound,  economical  solution  to 
the  specific  problem. 

This  situation  Is  now  changed.  The  au- 
thority granted  by  Public  Law  166  and  the 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  problem 
which  Its  pas.sage  Indicates  Justify  the  adop- 
tion of  a  national  study,  or  research,  plan  for 
the  investigation  of  coastal  erosion  problems. 
The  program  will  »je  conservative  and  di- 
rected to  the  procurement  of  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  develop  and  perfect  reliable, 
economical  methods  of  shore  and  l>each  pro- 
tection. Field  research  and  study  on  the 
beaches  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  pro- 
gram. Laboratory  experimentation  is  ex- 
pected to  I*  useful  In  the  development  of 
theoretical  phases  of  the  work  as  well  as  in 
the  investigation  of  idealized  situations  as 


preliminary  or  pilot  studies  of  problems  in 
nature. 

Probleras  of  protection  and  rehabilitation 
associated  with  highly  developed  beach  areas, 
where  property  values  are  appreciable,  must 
logically  receive  first  attention.  However,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  study  undeveloped  areas 
for  the  purpose  of  formulating  the  general 
relations  governing  the  behavior  of  the  shore. 
As  a  rule  these  general  Investigations  will  not 
result  in  a  definition  of  conditions  or  a  spe- 
cific plan  for  the  Improvement  of  any  par- 
ticular local  area.  They  will  be  made  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  knowledge,  techniques, 
and  procedures  which  can  then  be  applied  to 
particular  locations.  The  cooperative  prin- 
ciple established  by  the  act  creating  the 
Beach  Erosion  Board  will  be  maintained  for 
the  study  and  development  of  a  plan  of  Im- 
provement for  specific  localities,  unless  other- 
wise authorised  by  Congress.  Our  plan  of 
operation  is  to  obtain  a  sufficient  background 
of  knowledge  and  scientific  principles  to 
Insure  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  sound, 
economical  method  of  Improving  a  dangerous 
erosion  condition  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  without  the  necessity  of  conducting  long, 
difficult  studies  when  an  immediate  remedy 
is  required. 

.  Important  as  general  investigations  of 
shore-line  phenomena  are — they  represent 
only  one  part  of  the  problem.  An  equally 
imp.irtant — and  perhaps  more  difficult — task 
lies  In  the  continued  development  of  Interest 
in  the  conservation  of  our  l)eaches  as  a  na- 
tional asset.  By  far  the  major  portion  of 
our  shore  lin'-s.  and  certainly,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  presently  most  desirable  beach 
areas  are  held  in  private  ownership.  En- 
tirely aside  from  questions  of  restricted  pub- 
lic usage  and  development  associated  with 
private  ownership  there  is  the  problem  of 
conserving  pilvately  owned  beaches.  You  are 
all  lamiliar  with  the  example  of  one  owner 
protecting  his  beach  to  the  detriment  of 
his  adjoining  neighbors.  The  best  intentions 
in  the  world  cannot  prevent  this  condition 
at  present.  Beaches  occur  as  physical  units, 
not  as  subdivided  lots,  and  unless  and  until 
protection  is  provided  on  the  physical  unit 
base  we  shall  continue  to  suffer.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  oi  these  evil  effects  of  protection 
may  be  alleviated  by  increased  knowledge 
of  how  to  prcvlde  protection,  but  the  final 
solution  proliably  lies  in  another  direction. 
I  ^submit  to  yo'i  the  thought  that  private 
owners  should  become  conscious  of  the  re- 
sponsibility imposed  on  them  to  preserve 
a  national  asset.  If  this  responsibility  can 
be  recognized  the  way  will  t>e  paved  for 
private  owners  to  collaborate  in  the  solution 
of  their  erosion  problems  and  l)eneflt  them- 
selves and  the  public  by  acting  collectively 
rather  than  Individually  in  providing  pro- 
tective works. 

Your  association  pioneered  in  awakening 
public  interest  in  beach  problems.  Several 
of  the  States  have  recently  adopted  legisla- 
tion which  gives  a  prominent  place  to  public 
interest  and  provides  means  of  taking  posi- 
tive action  to  protect  and  encourage  that 
interest.  California,  for  example,  has  an  ex- 
cellent program  for  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  public-t>each  lands.  They  have 
recognized  the  Importance  cf  conservation 
of  their  beach  resources  by  providing  for  a 
State  erosion-control  engineer.  New  York 
has  made  similar  provision  for  protection 
and  developing  of  public-beach  lands.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Jersey  have  for  years 
engaged  In  the  construction  of  works  to 
protect  their  beaches.  Ohio  has  recently 
devoted  much  attention  to  its  Lake  Erie 
beaches. 

Interest  has  been  awakened  but  it  must  be 
kept  alive  and  expanding  if  we  are  to  achieve 
the  maximum  benefit  possible.  We  can  pro- 
vide technical  information  gained  through 


otir  general  investigations  and  studies  but 
there  must  also  l>e  a  means  for  applying  the 
infoimation  in  the  construction  of  necessary 
works. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  I  have  l>een 
thinking  about  that  I  wanted  you  to  know. 
I  hope  I  have  l>een  able  to  Indicate  not  only 
a  sympathetic  attitude  but  also  a  great 
personal  Interest  in  the  future  progress  of 
development  in  the  conservation  of  our  beach 
resources.  You  have  my  assurance  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  do  its  part  by  con- 
tinuing experimental  work  and  study  on  an 
exnanoed  scale  under  the  recently  granted 
authorltv. 


Discrimination  Agains|.  Veterans  in  Civil 
Service  Appointments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record.  I  have  included  herewith  a 
statement  by  the  legislative  director  of 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 
also  a  clipping  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News,  Wednesday.  January  20, 
1946.  and  one  from  the  .\rmy  Times. 
March  23,  1946. 

These  deal  with  the  discrimination 
complaints  between  the  enlisted  men 
and  officers  seeking  positions  in  the 
Government  service.  These  statements 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
Congress. 

Amvets    Protest    Bureaucratic    Discrimina- 
tion   Between    Enlisted     Men    and    Of- 

FICETC 

(By  J.  H.  Lieb,  national  legislative  director) 

Last  January  30,  Amvets,  American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II,  addressed  a  protest  to 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  regarding  a  numl>er  of 
complaints  from  GI's,  which  strongly  indi- 
cated that  the  Veterans'  Administration  was 
permitting  its  personnel  director  to  dis- 
criminate between  former  enlisted  men  and 
officers  of  the  armed  forces  in  Job  selections. 

Then  several  days  ago,  on  March  19,  the 
Washington  Post  featured  a  front-page  ar- 
ticle charging  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission apparently  was  willing  to  carry  the 
Army  caste  system  over  Into  civilian  life  by 
inaugurating  a  new  Job  questionnaire  known 
as  Form  57,  which  aslts  sundry  questions 
alxjut  military  rank.  This  bureaucratic 
devised  Job  application  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  Heinz'  57  varieties  of  sour  pickles. 

Another  complaint  that  has  come  to  the 
attention  of  this  writer  concerns  the  subtle 
technique"  used  by  Government  personnel  di- 
rectors to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  pro- 
spective Job  seeker  was  an  enlisted  man  or 
officer.  Here  is  the  way  this  Is  done.  In 
the  first  Interview  the  applicant  is  asked  if 
he  is  on  terminal  leave.  The  answer  is 
usually  sufficient  to  make  a  distinction  in 
rank,  for  enlisted  men  do  not  get  terminal 
pay  while  officers  do.  If  the  veteran  hap- 
pens to  l>e  a  former  GI  the  door  to  a  rela- 
tively high-bracket  Job  is  slammed  In  his 
face  without  further  Inquiry  into  bis  quali- 
fications or  experiences. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Government  should 
set  an  example  throughout  the  Nation  and 
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up  ways  and   means  of  preventing   Jcb 
mtnatlon    between    veterans    who    may 
may   not   bave  held   rank   while   tn   the 
of    their   country      Certainly,   every- 
miut  agree  that  jobs  should  be  given  out 
on  the  basis  of  ability  to  perform  the 
duties     Everyone  knows,  or  should 
,  that  rank  was  given  to  many  men  who 
neither  deserved   the    honor   nor   were   they 
qui  Ilfled    or    capable    uf    carryink;     It    with 
ity  and  respect.     Therefore,  rank  should 
play  a  dominant  role  In  )ob  determina- 
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B  (gardless  of  the  denials  to  the  contrary 
It  li  common  knowledge  that  Job  discrUnlna- 
tloi  does  exist  In  Ooverninent  agencies  and 
Prei  ident  Truman  should  see  to  It  that  this 
unf  iir  practice  Is  discontinued  once  and  for 
all  :tme.  Two  apropos  newspaper  clippings 
foil  iw 

I  Prom  tbe  Washington  Daily  News  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1946 1 

Fi»a  OvTicnB  Ohlt'  Sign  Hung  on  Bist  VA 
Joas.  Is  Chabce 

'  "he  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
todi  y  have  sent  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  Director 
of  '  'eterans'  Administration,  an  open  letter 
pro  es ting  alleged  discrimination  agaiiuit  en- 
llstid  men  In  VA  pay  brackets. 

( rhiu^lng  It  has  become  a  pnetiee  to  chan- 
nel enlisted  personnel  into  brackets  under 
•3.6)0.  while  setting  officers  up  In  lusher  Jcb.«. 
Amfets  demanded  explanation  and  remedy. 
Amwu  national  headquarters  were  duly 
liiUtiTil  •  said  the  letter,  with  your  recent 
action  in  removing  the  use  of  military  titles 
Den  tn  the  service  uf  Veterans'  Admin  is- 
It  was  a  move  In  the  right  direc- 
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It  has  now  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
thst  further  effort  on  your  part  might 
a  condition  equally  detrimental, 
been  stated  that  discharged  enlisted 
personnel  have  nn  opportunity  for  Jobs  m 
above  $3  600  per  year  Only  previ- 
officer  personnel  has  been  held  to  be  eli- 
for  such  positions.  We  take  Issue  with 
unfair  practice  feeling  that  the  basis  of 
employment  should  be  the  ability  of  the  ap- 
nt  and  not  hts  previous  rank. 
We  would  appreciate  ».ny  advice  you  may 
havt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  condition  and 
rea  edies  planned.'  " 

'rom  Army  Times  of  March  23.   1946) 
-OIs    OoraANKKD    ON    Nrw    Oovsxnment 
Job  PoaMs 

Washington  — This  week  veteran  and 
labor  groups  protested  to  President  Truman. 
Ooigrsesmen.  and  the  Civil  Service  Commls- 
OTsr  dlMrrlmlnatlon  against  former  en- 
Ustkl  men  who  are  now  required  to  state 
'nil  tary  rank  when  applying  for  clvU-servlce 
job, 

Charging  that  the  Army  caste  system  1.-; 
bell  ig  carried  over  into  civil  life,  the  various 
fro  jps  claimed  that  the  new  form  57.  which 
muit  be  filled  out  by  all  those  who  want 
Oovemment  Jobs,  is  unfair  to  ex-GI's  who 
wtll  automatically  be  Judged  inferior  to  cffl- 
cer  applicants,  regardless  of  their  Individual 
qu^Ilfteatlons. 

"DKMANOS    MAOB 

rhe   Civil   Service   Commission    has   been 

n  ibarded  with  demands  that  the  question 

I  ank  on  the  new  form  57  be  struck  out. 

and  a  half  million  copies  of  these  forms 

been  ordered  for  use  in  securing  per- 

lor  over  a  million  jobs  In  the  coming 


The 


Commission  has  Issued  a  statement 
saying  that  form  57  provides  every  possible 
opportunity'  for  veterans  to  give  'a  cum- 
account  of  the  eer\-lce  rendered. 
'Where  experience  is  a  factor  In  assign- 
ratings,  the  Commlbslon  gives  full  credit 
all  experience  scquued  by  a  person  serv- 


ing   In    the    armed    forces    whether    as    an 
enlisted  man  or  as  an  officer 

"wutianxAS  raorxsrs 
"Protests  against  tbe  new  forms  bave  come 
In  from  many  quarters  ' 


One  Hundred  Film  acd  Radio  Performers 
Cited  for  Patriobc  War  Efforts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  submitting  a  list  of  the  names  of 
stage,  screen,  and  radio  arti.sts  who  gave 
their  talents  to  boost  the  morale  of  the 
armed  forces  during  the  war  vears.  and 
who  Will  receive  citations  from  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  for  their  work. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Hollywood 
Vtctory  Committee  these  artists  trav- 
eled to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  brine 
cheer  and  a  "little  bit  of  the  good  old 
U.  S.  A."  to  our  boys  wherever  they  were, 
often  in  the  front  line  where  the  enemy 
could  almost  hear  the  show. 

I  am  confident  the  Members  of  the 
House  are  proud  of  the  services  rendered 
to  our  .soldiers  by  these  troupers  and  are 
happy  to  know  they  are  receiving  due 
recognition  for  their  help  in  winning  the 
war. 

Mass  citation  to  more  than  100  film  and 
radio  performers  who  contributed  their  serv- 
ices during  the  war  years  to  armed  forces 
radio  service  for  entertainment  of  GI's  over- 
seas has  been  directed  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  special  plaque  was  awarded 
to  Hollywood  Victory  Committee,  represent- 
ing the  thanks  of  millions  of  servicemen. 
Also  paid  tribute  were  networks,  recordlnn 
companies,  and  talent  organizations  for  their 
part  in  the  gigantic  undertaking  of  keepuu.; 
the  troops  entertained  throughout  the  world. 
Personalities  named  in  the  citation  were: 

Frerf  Allen.  Elvia  Allman.  Andrews  sis- 
ters. Robert  Armbruster.  Eddie  'Roches- 
ter' Anderson,  Lucille  Ball,  Edward  Barrett. 
Lionel  Barrymore.  Jack  Benny,  Janet  Blair. 
Mel  Blanc.  Bea  Benaderet.  M.,  A.  "Ishka- 
bibble"  Bogue.  Arthur  Q.  Bryan.  Count  Basle. 
Victor  Borge.  Edgar  Bergen.  Charles  Boyer. 
BUI  Boyd.  George  Burns  and  Gracie  Allen. 
Bing  Crosby,  Bob  Crosby.  Charles  Cantor. 
Eddie  Cantor.  Lou  Crosby.  Jack  Carson.  Ken 
Carpenter.  Jerry  Colonna.  Cass  Daley.  Laralne 
Day.  Bette  Davis.  Elmer  Davu>.  Jimmy  Du- 
rante. Andy  Devlne.  Linda  Darnell,  Joan 
Davis.  Dennis  Day.  Gloria  De  Haven.  Anita 
Ellis.  Dale  Evans.  Nelson  Eddy.  Skinnay  En- 
nis.  Helen  Forrest.  Pat  Friday.  Ken  Fry.  Jin.x 
Falkenburg.  Judy  Garland.  Ed  Gardner. 
Paulette  Guddard.  Kathryn  Grayson.  Georgia 
Gibbs.  Frank  Graham.  Bitty  Grable.  Eddie 
Green.  Bonita  Granville.  June  Haver.  Harry 
"The  Hipster  "  Gibson.  Jack  Haley.  Connie 
Haines.  Bob  Hope.  Lena  Home.  Celeste  Holm. 
Walter  Huston.  Sterling  Holloway.  George 
"Gabby"  Hayes.  Rita  Hayworth.  Lionel  Hamp- 
ton. Dick  Haymes.  Marsha  Hunt.  Jose  Iturbl. 
Gordon  Jenkins.  Harry  James.  Spike  Jones. 
Kay  Kyser.  Danny  Kaye.  King  Sisters.  King 
Cole  Trio.  Stan  Kenton.  Peter  Lorre.  Les  Paul 
Trio.  Prances  Langford.  Lum  and  Abner. 
Martha  Mear».  Lincoln  Miller,  George  Mur- 
phy. John  Mercer.  Fred  MacMurray.  Herbert 
MarshiOl.  Oarry  Moore.  Nors  Lou  Martin.  Ella 


Mae  Morse.  Butterfly  McQueen.  Harry  Mitch- 
ell. M.tchell  Boy  Choir.  Marilyn  Maxwell, 
Lsurliz  Melchlor.  Prsnk  Morgan.  Bob  Nolan 
and  Sons  of  the  Pioneers.  Virginia  OBrtcn, 
John  Ogllvle.  Pied  Pipers.  Edward  O  Robin- 
son. Roy  Rogers.  Andy  Rusiell.  Shirley  Ross. 
Lina  Romay,  Glnny  Simms,  Frank  Sinatra, 
John  Sheehan.  Dinah  Shore,  Jerl  Sullivan,  Jo 
Stafford,  Verne  Smith.  Red  Skelton.  Ransome 
Sherman.  John  Scott  Trotter,  Mel  Torme  and 
the  Meltones,  Arthur  Treacher,  Martha  Til- 
ton.  Harry  Von  Z»ll.  James  O  Weldf^n.  Don 
Wilson.  Ernie  Whitman.  Margaret  Whiting. 
Glenn  Wheaton.  Duke  Wales,  Orson  Welles. 
Robert  Young.  Loretta  Young. 

Institutions  receiving  citation  follow: 
Hollyivood  Victory  Committee,  Screen 
Actors  Guild,  ASCAP.  Local  47  of  American 
Federation  of  Muslclan.s.  American  Federa- 
tion of  Radio  Artists.  American  Federation 
of  Musicians.  National  Association  of  Broad- 
casters. Columbia  Records.  Capitol  Records. 
Decca  Records.  Victor  Records.  Radio  Re- 
corders. Universal  Recording  Co..  C  P.  Mac- 
Gregor  Recording  Studios.  Allied  Record 
Manufacturing  Co..  Columbia  Recording 
Corp..  RCA  Manufacturing  Co  (Victor  Divi- 
sion*. The  Langevin  Co ^  Radio  Products 
Sales  Co  .  T-W-T  Transmitter  Co  .  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System.  National  Broadcasting 
Co  .  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  Ameri- 
can  Broadcasting   Co. 


Belated  Reckoning 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or   tNDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Sjaeaker.  while  in 
Honolulu  lait  year  with  a  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Naval  ACfairs  Committee,  I 
learned  of  numerous  instances  of  in- 
justice during  the  long  unnecessary 
period  of  military  government  in  Hawaii. 

The  following  editorial  of  H.  B.  Snyder 
of  the  Gary  Post-Tribune  sets  out  some 
conden.sed  practical  things  on  military 
government; 


LATXO  aCCKONING 

The  Importance  to  the  average  citizen,  and 
to  the  future  of  the  United  States  as  a  de- 
mocracy, of  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  rul- 
ing denying  to  mlliUiry  authorities  the  rlpht, 
even  In  wartime,  to  usurp  the  functions  uf 
civil  courts  cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  reaffirms  the  unique  preeminence  in  this 
Nation  of  what  Jurists  somewhat  ambigu- 
ously refer  to  as  the  rule  of  law.  It  holds 
aloft  for  all  the  world  to  see  the  fact  that 
America,  even  In  times  of  greatest  peril, 
rtmalns  a  government  of  Just  and  established 
lau-s.  rather  than  one  of  men  or  of  military 
edicu.  It  p.-oclaims  in  unmistakable  lan- 
guage the  democratic  insistence  upon  civilian 
superiority  over  the  military.  And  it  serves 
stern  warning  upon  all  uniformed  com- 
manders and  members  of  courts  martial, 
present  and  future,  that  their  acts  and  de- 
cisions, whatever  the  provocation  or  the 
exigency,  are  In  no  wise  privileged  or 
irrevocable. 

The  facts  that  the  situation  Involved  oc- 
curred In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  rather  than 
In  the  continental  United  States,  and  at  a 
time  when  that  territory  was  under  martial 
law.  but  measurably  heighten  the  dramatic 
effect  of  the  pronouncement. 


Unfortunately,  the  decision  was  belated — 
as.  under  the  circumstances.  It  could  not  but 
have  been.  This  redemption  cannot  restore 
to  the  two  civilians  affected  the  many  long 
months  they  suffered  In  illegal  imprisonment. 
But  the  reckoning  Is  nonetheless  sure  for  Its 
tardiness. 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  W.  UNDIS 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  need 
is  greater  than  ever  before  for  enact- 
ment of  legislation  that  would  assist  our 
old  folks.  This  group  has  been  neglected 
too  long  and  they  should  be  cared  for  by 
passing  legislation  which  would  grant 
them  a  liberal  iJension. 

Let  us  give  our  old  folks — all  of  them — 
a  liberal  pension  without  any  strings  at- 
tached, at  httle  more  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
ers. Let  us  do  away  with  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  we  are  spending 
for  useless  help  on  administration  and 
give  that  money  to  our  old  folks  instead. 
Our  elders  want  security  and  peace. 
They  do  not  want  to  be  upset  every  6 
months  by  a  Federal  investigation  to  see 
whether  or  not  they  have  gotten  rich 
from  their  meager  allowance  during  the 
last  6  months.  We  must  assure  our  eld- 
ers a  just  pension  instead  of  the  grossly 
unfair  and  unjust  assistance  they  are 
now  receiving. 

This  country  has  the  natural  wealth, 
the  resources,  the  raw  materials,  the 
manpower,  the  mills,  factories,  and  in- 
du>trial  machinery  to  give  every  Ameri- 
can family  all  it  needs  in  the  way  cf  food, 
clothing,  education,  luxuries,  and  pleas- 
ures. There  is  enouph  food  to  feed  every 
hungry  person;  there  is  wool  and  cotton 
to  clothe  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  country;  there  are  materials  in 
mines  and  forests,  mills,  factories,  and 
warehouses  to  house  every  family  in 
America  in  a  modern  home;  there  are 
ran-  products  and  modern  machines  suf- 
ficient to  equip  these  homes  with  both 
necessities  and  luxuries;  there  are 
enough  railroad  engines  and  freight  cars 
to  transport  the.se  needs  of  men  to  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  country.  Are  we 
goin?  to  use  these  to  advantage  or  are 
we  going  ahead  with  the  present  con- 
fused state  of  affairs? 

The  United  States  for  years  has  been 
conserving  forests,  lands,  wild  game,  and 
oil.  We  guard  the  flying  geese  and 
ducks  and  we  protect  the  mineral  wealth 
under  the  ground.  I  believe  it  is  time 
to  conserve  human  beings,  to  make  life 
comfortable  for  our  old  folks. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you  of  the 
thousands  of  underprivileged,  ill-fed, 
ill-housed,  and  ill-clothed  people  in  our 
country.  I  am  certain  that  all  of  you 
have  seen  cases  similar  to  this.  An  old 
woman,  who  must  depend  upon  her 
meager  welfare  assistance  as  her  only 
source  of  income,  enters  a  grocery  store 


and  wantonly  views  the  choice  high- 
grade  meats,  fruits,  and  so  forth,  but 
cannot  purchase  same  because  her  small 
allowance  will  not  permit  her  to  do  so. 
Instead,  she  leaves  the  store  with  a  loaf 
of  bread  and  possibly  a  bottle  of  milk 
which  probably  will  serve  as  the  main 
course  of  one  of  her  meals. 

I  am  certain  that  many  of  you  are 
familiar  with  many  cases  similar  to  this. 
An  old  man  80  years  old  with  no  living 
relatives  resides  in  a  cheap  humble 
apartment  house  and  pays  $2.50  per  week 
rent.  He  is  too  old  and  feeble  to  do  his 
own  cooking,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  have  the  facilities  to 
cook.  His  small  pension  will  not  permit 
him  to  buy  three  meals  a  day  so  instead 
he  eats  a  late  breakfast  consisting  of 
toast  and  coffee  and  his  second  and  last 
meal  for  the  day  is  consumed  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  usually  consists  of  a 
vegetable  dinner,  for  he  cannot  afford 
meat  with  his  meal. 

Conditions  such  as  those  just  described 
are  a  disgrace  to  our  country  and  they 
should  not  be  tolerated.  It  is  time  that 
something  was  done  for  our  old  folks. 

I  noticed  in  the  press  not  long  ago  that 
a  coal  company  was  going  to  retire  Old 
Jack,  a  mule  who  spent  19  of  his  23  years 
pulling  cars  in  a  coal  mine.  Old  Jack 
will  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  com- 
fort at  company  expense.  However,  I 
am  just  wondering  what  will  happen  to 
the  old  men  who  are  working  in  the  same 
coal  mine  when  they  get  too  old  to  work? 
When  the  wage  earner  has  toiled  for 
40  years  or  more,  he  or  she  should  be  re- 
tired with  a  pension  that  will  enable 
them  to  live  in  comfort  the  rest  of  their 
days.  Our  elders  should  not  be  relegated 
to  the  junk  heap  the  same  way  we  do  a 
worn-out  machine. 

We  now  have  15,000,000  people  over  the 
age  of  60  and  9,000,000  over  the  age  of  65. 
The  labor  force  over  60  years  of  age  is 
5.200.000  and  the  number  on  old-age 
assistance  is  2,000.000.  Others  on  retire- 
ment pay  total  469,000.  Only  614,734 
over  the  age  of  65  are  employed. 

We  have  loaned  billions  to  foreign  na- 
tions and  they  never  repaid  these  loans. 
The  New  Deal  is  planning  to  loan  many 
more  billions  to  foreign  countries.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  halt  to  these  foreign  hand- 
outs and  begin  looking  after  our  own 
people  first. 

The  proponents  of  these  foreign  loans 
contend  that  the  money  will  come  back 
to  America  in  wider  markets,  if  the  plan 
works.  However,  if  some  of  this  money 
were  distributed  to  our  elders  of  America, 
in  pensions,  both  the  money  and  goods 
would  remain  in  the  United  States.  Our 
elders  must  be  able  to  have  buying  power 
to  purchase  the  products  which  farmers 
and  factory  workers  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

Just  think  of  it,  the  money  they  wish 
to  loan  Britain  would  build  500.000  homes 
at  $5,000  each,  furnish  each  home  with 
$1,500  worth  of  furniture  and  electrical 
equipment,  and  place  a  $1,500  car  in  each 
front  yard. 

I  have  submitted  this  statement  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  hearings  on  pension 


legislation  and  I  sincerely  ahd  earnestly 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  consider  this  im- 
portant matter  now  and  report  an  ade- 
quate pension  bill  to  the  House  floor  for 
vote. 


Petitions  From  Citizens  of  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF    ILIINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make  it  a  matter 
of  record  that  I  have  received  petitions 
signed  by  approximately  12,000  citizens 
of  Chicago  asking  that  Congress  adopt 
the  following  three  measures: 

First.  The  immediate  renewal  of  the 
rent  and  price  control  law  until  June 
1947. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  qeiling 
prices  on  new  and  old  hou.sing. 

Third;  The  continuation  of  the  food 
subsidies  necessary  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  living. 

These  petitions  were  circulated  by  the 
Chicago  Federation  of  Consumers.  176 
West  Adams  Street.  Chicago.  They  are, 
I  believe,  a  significant  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 


Black  Marketing  in  Cattle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  HOEVEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  !hOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  black 
market  is  fllourishing  throughout  the 
country  and  the  Midwest  is  feeling  the 
brunt  of  it. 

Beef  killings  in  Iowa  packing  plants 
during  the  past  few  weeks  have  been  cut 
from  25  percent  to  50  percent.  During 
the  week  ending  March  9  alone,  out  of 
25,000  cattle  marketed  in  Sioux  City, 
about  14,000  were  shipped  on  the  hoof  to 
out-of-state  processors.  These  outside 
buyers  are  offering  more  for  Iowa  cattle 
than  a  legitimate  packer  can  offer  and 
still  remain  in  business  under  OPA  ceil- 
ings. A  little  money  on  the  side  seems 
to  do  the  trick. 

Egg  ceilings  of  $9.20  per  case  of  30 
dozen  are  disregarded  by  payments  to 
farmers  and  country  stores  of  from  $1.25 
to  $1.50  per  case  over  ceiling  prices.  A 
premium  of  from  5  to  10  cents  is  being 
paid  on  butter,  which  is  now  selling  at 
75  cents  a  pound  on  the  east  coast.  Lum- 
ber on  the  west  coast  is  selling  at  from 
$250  to  $300  per  car  over  ceiling  prices, 
which  amounts  to  about  $10  per  thou- 
sand. The  lumber  dealer  in  the  Midwest 
gets  none.  Yellow  pine  in  the  South  is 
selling   from  $10  to  $20  per  thousand 
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feet  over  ceilings,  and  the  Midwest 
rione. 

lor  one,  would  like  to  know  what 

O  'A  is  going  to  do  about  it. 

show  the  situation  as  it  relates  to 

marketing  in  cattle  in  our  Midwest 

itjjry,  I  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 

an  editorial  taken  from  the  Sioux 

Iowa*  Joarnal  of  March  21.  1946. 

ou    : 

aaocczo  cattls  kills 

Pari  rrs  In  Sioux  Ctty.  Kansas  City,  and 
other  livestock  centers  are  reducing  their 
cattle  kills  and  are  laying  off  worker?  This 
mean^  there  Is  to  be  a  beef  shortage,  and  It 
further  that  unemployment  for  thou- 
of  workers  will  become  a  community 
In  addition.  It  means  loa.s  of  busi- 
only  for  the  packers  but  fur  various 
enterprises. 

loux  City  a  slowing  down  of  packing- 
activity  and  stockyards  business  cre- 
situatlon    threatening   to   Uie   entire 
ity.     This,   for  the  reason   that   the 
g  Industry   Is  the  largest  one   in   this 
therefore,  anything  that  interferes 
t  or  disturbs  It  is  felt  by  the  entire 
tlon.     The  business  of  packing  meats 
decline,    even    temporarily,    without 
y  In  the  city  suffering  m  consequence 
way  or  another 

cattle  kills  are  belni?  reduced  of  neces- 

The  beef  cattle  simply  are  not  avall- 

the   packers      They  are   not  coming 

stockyards  to  be  bought  and  slau^h- 

nd  processed     That  Is  to  say.  they  are 

allable  In  sufficient  numbers  to  keep 

ants    operating    at    anything   like    ca- 

Hence.   the   necessity   of    laying   off 

numbers   of   workers 

Sioux  City  packers  and  those  in  other 

if  the  Middle  West  have  reduced  their 

kills  for  the  reason  that  the  Office  of 

administration  has  put  a  celling  price 

food  animals      Tlie  packers  can   pay 

vuth  and  no  more  If  they  conform  to 

.dons     And  they  must  conform  to 

'jiatlons  or  ^et  Into  trouble  with  the 

vremmcnt. 

producers    are   selling    to    Inde- 
t  packers,  to  black-market  operators. 
beef  is  going  to  other  sections  of  the 
at  hlfber  prices  which  coiisiimers  are 
md  t^fer  to  pay      Independent  pack- 
dare  to  operate  in  the  black  market 
ding  the  areas  where  cattle  are  condl- 
for  sale,  are  paying  above  the  ceiling 
or  giving  bonuses  to  make  their  deals 
ttractive.     Possibly,   a  good   many  cf 
iprrators  who  ar-  throwing  the  packing 
Into  confusion   with    their    raiding 
oiu  feel  that  they  are  within  the  law 
lothlng  appears  on  their  books  tn  Indl- 
v  olatlon  of  OPA  regul  However, 

e  u  that  a  quiet  bu:  ^'h  Federal 

Ion  under  way  will  re\eal  Just  what 
n  done  to  disturb  the  market  and  that 
who  have  violated  regulations  will  be 
against  and  punished  If  convicted. 
Is  a  real  crisis  for  the  packers  and  for 
nsumers  of  processed  meats,  especially 
Middle  West  where  cattle  are  produced 
itloued  for  the  livestock  market      It 
for  the  thousands  of  packinghouse 
s  who  find  themselves  out  of  employ- 
nd  who  must  apply  for  relief  in  unem- 
nt    compensation,     thujt     putting     a 
burden  on  taxpa3rers.     The  crisis  atco 
the  tax  lists  of  communities  wbcr* 
ghouses  are  operating.     Reduced  reve- 
be  coruidered  as  going  along  with 
outlay  fur  relief.     By  all  mean  the 
and     State     authorities     must    go 
with    a   complete    Investigation    of 
s  at  the  bottom  of  this  development 
an  end  to  It.     Only  orderly  market - 
Lolerable  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and 
proper  to  maintain  OPA  regulation* 
legitimate  packing  hou.<es  they  cught 
ail  the  protection  the  Government 


reju 
rer 


Live  ftocK 


to 


can  afford  them.  This  black  market  Is  one 
thing  that  must  be  hit  as  bard  as  possible. 
Such  operations  are  detestable  Every 
honest  cltlxen  hates  a  chlseler. 


Requirements  for  Admissioo  to  the  United 
State  Military  Academy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing bill  which  I  am  introducing  to- 
day: 

A  bill  to  prescribe  additional  requirements 
for  admission  as  a  cadet  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy,  and  for  other 
purposes 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  no  person  shall  te 
initially  admitted  as  a  cadet  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  on  and  after  July  1, 
1947,  unless  prior  to  such  admission  he  shall 
have  honorably  completed  at  least  9  months 
of  active  Federal  service  as  an  enlisted  man 
In  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  or  In  any 
component  thereof. 

Sac  2.  On  and  after  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  act.  all  persons  who  are  selected  as  can- 
didates for  admission  a.s  cadets  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  shall  be  required  to 
meet  all  physical  and  mental  requirements 
for  such  admission  not  later  than  9  months 
preceding  the  time  of  their  admission.  Noth- 
ing In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude such  physical  examination  Immediately 
preceding  the  admission  of  such  candidates 
to  the  academy  aa  cadets  as  may  be  required 
by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War. 

3.  On  and  after  the  date  of  approval  of 
this  act,  any  enlisted  man  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  component  thereof, 
who  is  selected  as  a  candidate  for  admission 
as  a  cadet  to  the  United  States  MlUUry 
Academy  or  who  receives  a  permit  as  a  candi- 
date fur  admission  as  a  midshipman  to  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  may,  after 
having  completed  at  least  9  months  of  hon- 
orable active  Federal  service  In  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  or  In  any  component 
thereof,  upon  his  request  and  In  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  discharged 
from  the  military  service. 


Air  Service  to  Milwaukee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBMTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  19. 
1946: 

uxLWAxnui. — cmr  bwht  in  rrs  plea  to  Bsxax 
■oTrtxtrccK  at  Chicago 

When  the  city  of  Mllwauk^,  acting 
through    the   association   oX   commerce,  re- 


cently filed  a  petition  with  the  civil  aero- 
nautics t>oard  demanding  that  the  board  re- 
fuse to  permit  the  creation  of  an  aviation 
bottleneck  at  Chicago,  it  served  the  bt-st  In- 
teresU  not  only  of  this  community  but  of 
many  others. 

M;,Iwaukee  wants  the  board  to  overthrow 
the  findings  of  Its  examiner.  F.  Merritt 
Ruh'.en.  who  denied  the  petition  of  five  cut 
of  six  major  air  lines  to  inaugurate  direct, 
one  carrier  service  Into  and  out  of  Wiscon- 
sin's metropolis. 

Examiner  Ruhlen  contended.  In  large  part, 
that  Milwaukee  h&n  good  train  connections 
with  Chicago  and  therefore  Its  people  can 
go  by  rail  to  that  center  to  start  their  air- 
plane transits 

This  would  be  to  repeat  In  the  air  what 
has  happened  on  the  ground  Eveiythlng 
from  covered  wagoiu  to  railroads  had  to  find 
their  way  around  geographical  obstacles,  so 
they  ultimately  arrived  at  a  few  so-called 
tran.sportation  centers  Passengers  and 
freight  were  fed  Into  those  centers.  Trans- 
fers were  made  there  The  centert  prospered 
but  hundreds  of  bypassed  communities  were 
stifled  thereby 

Airplanes  can  pass  over  almost  every  geo- 
graphical obstacle.  They  not  rnly  should 
be  permitted  to  do  so.  but  should  be  com- 
pelled tn  do  so  wherever  practical 

The  Milwaukee  petition  to  the  CAB  cor- 
rectly coia tends  that  to  permit  the  citation 
of  an  aviation  bottleneck  at  Chicago  would 
"invalidate  the  usefulness  of  air  service." 
continue  Milwaukee's  historical  transporta- 
tion •;  1  and  repeat  in  ;  i  all  the 
Incoi.  .'s  created  and  t.  by  cir- 
cuitous  routing   via  Chlcnso 

Milwaukee  and  the  rest  of  Wisconsin  should 
have  no  more  air  service  than  they  can  sup- 
port, but  they  should  have  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  their  capacity.  They  can  do 
this  only  as  their  people  no  longer  are  fun- 
neled  Into  Chicago  but  Instead  have  full  serv- 
ice of  their  own. 


Hawaii's  Admission  as  Forty-ninth  Staie 
Endorsed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or   CAUfORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RtPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
admission  of  Hawaii  as  the  forty-ninth 
State  of  the  Union  is  recommended  and 
approved  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce's  board  of  directors. 

I  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  Mr. 
John  Costello.  general  coun.sel.  and  a 
former  Memb*^r  of  the  Hou^e.  informing 
me  of  this  action: 

Los  Anckixs  Chambch  or  Commexcx. 

Washington.  D.  C  .  Uarc^  20.  1946. 
Hon.  OoaooN  L    McDonouch, 

Member  of  Conpress.  Hou^e  Ojice 
Butlding.  Waalnngton.  D    C. 

DCAI  GoKOON :  On  March  7.  1946.  the  bimrd 
of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  unanimously  approved  the  p;issage 
of  legislation  by  Congress  to  enable  Hawaii 
to  form  a  constitution  and  State  govern- 
ment and  thereupon  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  on  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States. 

I  am  enclosing  herein  the  recommendation 
and  Information  considered  by  the  board  cf 
dlrectora  at  their  meeting.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Territories,  you  might  be  Interested  in 
having  the  recommendation  oX  the  board  cf 
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directors  of  the  chamber  Introduced  Into 
the  Congressional  Record  so  that  their 
recommendations  would  be  made  known  to 
the  House. 

Assuring  you  of  my  every  best  personal 
wish,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  Costello. 

Statehood  for  Hawau,  Recommendation  or 
THE  BoAao  or  Dikxctoks  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chambee  of  Commerce,  March  7,  1946 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  Its  meeting  on 
March  7,  1946,  unanimously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  chamber's  Federal  affairs 
committee  recommending  statehood  for 
Hawaii: 

BACKGROUND    STATEMTNT 

In  1898  the  Inedependent  nation  of  Hawaii 
was  annexed  as  a  Territory.  It  appears  that 
Territorial  status,  rather  than  full  statehood, 
was  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  islands  to 
avoid  long  delays  in  annexation.  A.?surances 
were  given,  however,  that  statehood  would 
be  granted.  Since  that  time  there  have  been 
nimierous  requests  that  Ilawall  be  made  a 
State. 

A  congressional  committee  conducted  hear- 
ings In  Hawaii  In  1935  upon  the  question  of 
statehood  but  concluded  that  further  study 
should  be  made  before  taking  this  step.  A 
second  ccmmitiee  which  held  hearings  In 
Octolier  1937  reached  a  similar  coiiciusion. 

As  the  end  of  the 'war  was  approaching,  the 
Territorial  house  find  senate  overwhelmingly 
passed  resolutions  asking  Congress  to  take 
Immediate  action  In  admitting  Hawaii  to 
statehood  In  January  of  this  year  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Territories  visited  the  islands,  examined  ap- 
proximately 100  local  citizens,  and  obtained  a 
considerable  volume  of  information  upon  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  cf 
the  Islands.  The  subcommittee  unanimously 
recommended  Immediate  consideration  of 
legislation  admitting  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  is  recommended  that  the  board  cf  di- 
rectors of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce approve  the  passage  of  legislation  by 
Congress  to  enable  the  people  cf  Hawaii  to 
form  a  constitution  and  State  government 
and  to  be  admitted  Into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  ortglral  States. 

COMMENT 

The  attitude  of  the  people  of  Hawaii 
toward  statehood  was  liidlcated  bV  a  plebi- 
scite in  November  1940  which  showed  67  per- 
cent for  statehood  and  33  percent  against. 
A  Gallup  poll  in  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing year  Indicated  about  the  same  atti- 
tude percentage-wise  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple on  the  mainland  President  Truman  and 
former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  have  recommended  that  Congress  pro- 
vide for  Hawaiian  statehood.  The  move  has 
the  overwhelming  approval  of  the  Honolulu 
Chamber  of  Ccmmercc,  the  Hawaiian  bar. 
and  many  other  business  and  civic  groups 
throughout  the  islands.  It  has  also  been 
approved  by  the  Seattle.  San  Francisco,  and 
California  State  Chambers  cf  Commerce. 
The  committee  has  been  Informed  of  no 
organized  opposition  to  sta teheed. 

Recommendation  of  House  subcommittee: 
The  six-man  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Territories  which  held 
bearings  in  Hawaii  last  January  was  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  representing  the  States  of 
California,  Louisiana.  New  York.  Oregon,  and 
the  Territory  of  HawaU.  The 'committee's 
recommendations,  which  were  unanimous, 
are  as  follows: 

1.  The  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
have  demonstrated  beyond  qtiestlon  not  only 
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their  loyalty  and  patriotism  but  also  their 
desire  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
statehood;  and  since 

a.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  self-determination,  that  peo- 
ples be  allowed  to  choose  freely  their  form 
of  political  status:  and  since 

3.  Hawaii's  strategic  location  in  the  Pacific 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  our  country's  inter- 
national position  in  this  area:  and  since 

4.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
through  a  series  cf  acts  and  committee  re- 
ports indicated  to  the  people  of  the  Territory 
that  Hawaii  would  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  when  qualified:  and  since 

5.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  now  meets  the 
necessary  re<iuirements  for  statehood: 

It  is  thf  recommendation  of  this  subcom- 
mittee that  the  Committee  on  Territories 
give  Immediate  consideration  to  legislation 
to  admit  Hawaii  to  statehood. 

Legislation  pending:  Section  3.  article  IV 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  new  States  may  be  admitted  by 
the  Congress  Into  the  Union.  H.  R  3643, 
Introduced  by  Representative  F.\rrjngton 
and  S.  1830  by  Senator  Knowland  set  forth 
the  manner  in  which  Hawaii  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  State.  Adoption  of  the  above 
recommendation  would  be  considered  as  ap- 
proval of  H.  R.  3643  and  S.  1830. 

Contrary  arguments:  The  House  subcom- 
mittee in  the  course  of  Its  hearings  heard 
some  arguments  against  statehood  upon  such 
grounds  as  fear  of  the  Japanese  situation, 
domination  by  the  so-called  Big  Five,  and  a 
belief  that  there  Is  not  a  sufBcient  under- 
standing of  democracy  ana  that  statehood, 
therefore,  should  be  deferred.  A  careful 
p>erusal  of  new.'-paper  reports  covering  the 
hearings  and  the  committee  report  Itself 
fails  to  disclose,  however,  significant  volume 
of  opposition  to  statehood  within  the  Islands. 
These  objections.  In  the  judgment  of  the 
Federal  Affairs  Committee,  seem  to  be  met 
adequately  in  certain  of  the  findings  and 
the  conclusions  of  the  House  subcommittee 
which  are  attached  hereto  as  an  appendix. 

The  Federal  Affairs  Committee  investigated 
a  report,  which  apparently  was  without  foun- 
dation, of  cpposition  on  the  part  of  certain 
organizations  in  California  to  statehood  upon 
the  grounds  that  It  would  lead  to  Increased 
Immigration  of  Hawaiian-Japanese  to  Cali- 
fornia and  also  that  Hawaii,  if  made  a  new 
State,  might  be  dominated  by  Japanese  ele- 
ments unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 
These  objections  seem  to  be  disposed  of  in  a 
telegram  from  Representative  Faeeincton  to 
Mr.  Elvon  Musick  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

of  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25,  19iS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  in-serting  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Paul  Mallon 
which  appeared  in  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal.  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of 
March  15.  1946: 

PAtn.     MALLON      SATS     WORLD     PLANNERS     HAVE 
ENCOUNTERED    FACTS    OF    LITE    IN    FOOD 

WASHINGTON. — The  official  whisper  sent  to 
the  Senate  behind  the  Hoover  appointment 
to  world  famine  relief  played  down  the  job  as 
a  mere  survey.  Inquiring  newsmen  were 
told  the  Republican  ez-Presldent  and  skilled 


world  food  handler  was  only  to  find  cut  how 
much  food  was  needed  and  how  much  wai 
avaUable — the  Job  of  a  statistician  or  econ- 
omist. 

Immediately,  however,  the  reigning  world 
food  reliefer.  Herbert  Lehman,  of  UNRRA.  was 
announced  to  be  111.  whether  from  the  news 
of  the  Hoover  appointment  or  not.  He  of- 
fered his  resignation  to  the  World  Council 
of  UNRRA  opening  Friday  at  AUantlc  City. 
These  dovetailing  circumstances  lent  cre- 
dence to  a  natural  Interpretation  that  a  com- 
plete overhaul  of  our  relief  efforta  Is  at  hand. 
Mr.  Truman  had  earlier  blackened  the  wheat 
content  of  bread,  and  his  action  took  sudi 
swift  effect  that  my  baker  this  week  began 
complaining  that  his  flour  had  become  gross- 
ly Inferior  and  that  Mr.  Truman  did  not 
know  the  severe  effects  of  such  an  order. 
The  quality  of  the  loaf  he  gave  me  of  this 
basic  poor  man's  food  certainly  furnished 
evidence  of  a  colossal  mistake,  or  many  of 
them,  somewhere. 

I  thought  Messrs.  Truman  and  Hoover, 
in  later  announcements,  displayed  a  some- 
what different  approach  to  the  matter.  Mr. 
Truman  asked  the  people  to  cut  tiie  use  of 
wheat  by  40  percent  and  fats  by  20  percent. 
and  Mr.  Hoover  spoke  of  setting  up  "a  circuit 
of  helpfulness  around  the  world. "  Both 
generally  Indicated  by  their  words  that  they 
would  appeal  for  voluntary  cooperation  by 
the  people  In  a  truly  democratic  way.  This 
was  in  clear  contrast  to  totalitarian  methods 
of  requiring  conformance  by  economic  tricks 
and  the  force-methods  so  familiar  during  the 
war,  both  of  which  we  borrowed  to  a  consid- 
erable degree  from  the  Nazi  and  Fascist  ways. 
Officially  It  was  said,  for  instance,  we  need 
not  have  rationing. 

Personally.  I  will  say,  I  will  be  able  to  avoid 
bread  entirely.  If  the  flour  Is  to  be  corrupted 
to  the  extent  of  the  last  loaf  I  got.  But  as 
I  say,  bread  Is  the  poor  man's  basic  food,  the 
staff  of  life,  and  what  I  would  like  to  see  Is 
the  maintenance  of  Its  full  quality  for  our 
people,  and  the  feeding  of  famine  victims  to. 
whatever  extent  Is  necessary. 

I  do  not  believe  our  food  should  have 
been — or  should  be  for  political  purj>c8es,  for 
buying  support  abroad,  unless  we  liave  sur- 
pluses. Our  contribution  should  be  limited 
to  what  Is  required  to  relieve  actual  human 
suffering.  Now  ar  to  statistics  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  found  from  experience  that  a 
po'ltically  minded  person  can  get  nearly  any 
kind  he  wants,  and  a  careful,  sincere  man 
must  guard  himself  to  the  utmost  against 
being  misled  Into  false  assumptions  by  social- 
reforming  statisticians.  And,  frankly,  I  do 
not  entirely  trust  all  the  statisticians  Mr 
Truman  inherited. 

A  reasonable  and  a  democratic  solution, 
with  public  support,  seems  possible  to 
achieve,  and  a  man  of  Mr.  Hoover's  experi- 
ence should  have  a  chance  to  work  It  cut 
with  the  new  Truman  famine  emergency 
committee. 

Certainly  nearly  anything  could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  an  Improvement  on  the  Lthman 
administration  of  UNRRA.  Thote  Senator! 
and  Representatives  who  have  gone  abroad 
the  past  year  or  more  have  returned  with 
astonishing  tales  of  Its  Inefficiency.  Mr.  Tru- 
man tried  to  help  some  by  giving  the  Army 
much  of  the  job.  and  Congress  was  ready  to 
cut  off  UKRRA  appropriation.  However,  the 
UNRRA  planners  marshaled  their  forces  and 
recently  got  their  appropriations  In  sub- 
stance, after  a  fight.  But  the  completeneaa 
of  UNRRA's  failure  Is  fully  exposed  by  tke 
very  fact  that  Mr.  Hoover  had  to  be  sought 
out  by  the  President  and  a  new  commit- 
tee created  to  undertake  relief.  This  is  the 
distance  we  have  progressed  toward  reality 
from  the  Initial  program  of  the  relief  and 
rehabilitation  theories  embodied  l.i  UNRRA! 
At  the  beginning  It  painted  vutons  of  lu 
ability  to  make  the  world  fat  and  strong  by 
ctirlng  its  deficient  diets  with  ouz  surplus 
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fcx>cU.  I  Now  wt  are  down  to  r«llerlng  fam- 
ine— 1  w*  can — and  taking  black  bread 
oursel  es. 

TtM  world  planners  have  encountered  the 
fafCta  I  tt  life  in  food  aa  they  did  in  foreign 
policy 
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ilXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

fiON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or  cAuroRNu 

IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPI  ESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speal  er.  for  some  reason  or  other  a 
proup  of  California  Congressmen,  headed 
by  Hon.  Clarence  F.  Lea.  the  dean  of 
the  C  ilifornia  delegation,  have  been  un- 
able {o  obtain  an  interview  with  the 
snt  to  dlscass  the  critical  situation 
that  4ow  in  California  with  ref- 
erence to  t ..ning  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables 

I  cjjnnct  believe  that  if  the  Preddent 
knew  the  real  situation  which  is  now 
serloisiy  Imperiling  the  canning  of  the 
1946  4rop  of  Calif ornias  fruits  and  veg- 
amounting  last  year  to  one  and 
billions  of  cans — that  he  would 
us  an  interview.  In  fact,  consid- 
his  usual  pood  common  sense,  if 
he  wcle  appraised  of  the  real  situation. 
I  thin|t  he  would  probably  call  us  to  the 
House  to  discuss  the  problem  and 
get  oijr  su-Ts^'esiions  as  to  how  he  could 
help. 

Fralikly.  I  am  wonderins  if  he  has 
been  rorrectly  advised  of  the  situation 
as  it  :  .ctually  exists  in  Culiiornia  today. 
I  am  loping  that  some  White  House  a? 
sistan ;  may  read  thts  and  advise  the 
Presic  pnt  how  anxious  we  are  to  get  his 
help  I  '  :  a  mv^st  critical  food  prob- 

lem a  disappointed  we  are  in  not 

being  able  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
him  personally. 

In  t  ider  that  thv>se  reading  this  state- 
ment Tiay  have  an  understanding  of  the 
situat  on  that  confronts  growers  and 
processors  of  California  fruits  and  vei 
Ub  ■  hall  give  a  brief  resume  of  the 
fac.  ..:...  brought  about  the  situation 
that  r  lay  prevent  the  processing  of  much 
of  t 

.re  were  processed  about 
55.0C0  00O  cases— 1,500.000.000  cans— of 
fruits  ind  vegetables  in  California.  This 
was  fbout  one-third  of  the  Nations 
canne !  fruits  and  vegetables.  Practi- 
cally ( very  fruit  and  vegetable  raised  in 
the  Ui  ited  States  is  canned  in  California. 
The  c  ■  are  located  in  all  parts  of 

the  Sui..  -...  the  bulk  of  them  are  lo- 
cated in  the  area  around  San  ^rancisco 
Bay  a  3d  In  the  great  Central  Valley  of 
Califo  Tiia.  The  canneries  in  this  par- 
ticulai  ari^a  are  the  cnes  that  now  find 
thems  >lves  unable  to  can  the  fruits  and 


vegetables  that  are  now  ready  for  proc- 
essing and  which  will  continue  to  flow 
into  the  canneries  steadily  from  now 
until  the  late  fall. 

The  persons  concerned  are  the  grow- 
ers— farmers — who  raise  the  various 
crops,  the  processors  who  op^^rate  the 
canneries,  and  the  laborers  who  work  in 
the  canneries  and  the  public  that  need 
the  food.  The  number  of  latwrers  varies 
at  different  sea-ons  but  in  the  interior  of 
California  about  60.000  work*,»rs  is  the 
maximum  that  are  employed  to  process 
these  crops.  In  1937  or  shortly  there- 
after most  of  the  cann»^ry  woikrrs  in 
that  area  were  unionized.  I  had  the 
plea<;ure  of  helping  a  group  in  Stockton 
obtain  a  un.  -"- irter.  Sjme  of  the 
workers  are  :  y  but  most  of  them 

are  permanent  t  ,  and  frequently 

the  whole  famii>  ^...  Aork  during  part 
of  a  season  to  help  increase  the  family 
income. 

For  about  aG  years  the  California  proc- 
essors and  growers  entered  into  annual 
agreements  providing  for  the  wage  .scale, 
working  conditions,  and  so  forth.  Some 
of  these  contracts  were  with  individual 
canneries  and  one.  at  least,  was  with  a 
large  group  known  as  the  California 
pi'  >  and  • 

A  ppropr:  ys  taken  therefor, 

an  election  was  held  in  October  1946.  in 
a  group  of  canneries  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  who  should  represent  the 
workers  in  those  canneries,  namely,  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  or  the  CIO.  At  this  election  a 
plurality  of  those  voting  selected  the  CIO 
as  their  bargaining  agent.  A  number  of 
vottj  were  challenged  and  not  counted. 

The  A.  P.  of  L.  challenged  the  legality 
of  the  election  and  a  hea  n- 

test  was  held  before  the  :  or 

of  the  NLRB  In  San  Francisco.  After 
prolonged  hearings  he  decided  that  the 
election  was  legal  and  that  the  workers 
had  .selected  the  CIO  as  their  bargaining 
agent.  Thereupon,  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ap- 
pealed from  this  decision  and  the  matter 
was  submitted  to         "  •  RB  in  \'  ;- 

ton.     The  Natio:        ..    ;:d  en  i     ^ry 

18.  1946.  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
regional  director  and  decided  that  an- 
other election  shoult.  be  held  at  a  date 
to  be  fLxed  l-Mer  by  the  NLRB 

The  Amer.oan  Federation  of  Labor,  by 
contract,  was  the  bargaining  agent  for 
thr  up  to  March  1.  1S46.  when 

th  terminated.    The  National 

Board  held  that  after  this  date  neither 
the  A.  P.  of  L  nor  the  CIO  could  be  the 
exclu.SiVe  bargaining  agent  in  any  plant 
but  that  cacii  might  represent  its  own 
members  in  the  plant.  The  processors 
consequently  could  not  make  a  contract 
with  cither  imion  as  they  would  not  know 
just  what  persons  the  particular  union 
represented,  there  being  conflicting 
claims  as  to  this.  Furthermore,  It  was 
publicly  announced  by  one  Union  that  no 
produce  would  be  hauled  by  its  members 
into  any  plant  where  workr:  '-  '  -;ng 
to  the  other  union  were  work  :.;  .ch 

of  the  produce  is  moved  by  trucking 
contractors  and  consequently  this  could 
not  be  put  into  the  plants. 

In  brief,  because  of  a  fight  between 
two  labor  groups  the  growers  and  the 
processors  are  unable  to  process  the 
fruits  and  vefetabks  of  California. 


Early  In  January  our  ofBce  began  to 
work  on  this  problem.  Other  California 
Congressmen  also  were  working  on  the 
problem  because  we  could  then  see 
clearly  that  unless  this  controversy  were 
adjusted  in  some  way  or  a  truce  l)etween 
the  two  labor  groui  red  into  that 

there  would  be  chai  -■  canning  in- 

dustry and  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
would  not  be  canned.  We  also  then  con- 
templated, that  as  a  last  resort,  the  Gov- 
ernment might  have  to  take  over  the  in- 
dustry to  save  this  food.  That  happened 
in  the  meat-packing  plants  and  it  is  a 
paraH'  ition.    That  situation  has 

now  u 

On  February  19.  1946,  seven  members 
of  the  C  '  '  '  '    nation,  including 

myself,  i;.  .    .retary  of  Agri- 

culture Anderson  and  laid  the  situation 
before  him.  Our  discussion  at  that 
meeting,  in  addition  to  presenting  him 
with  the  K»^neral  situation,  was  to  the 
point  that  he  should  commence  to  gather 
the  facts  currently  and  if  an  application 
to  take  over  the  pi  is  made  that 

he  w  ould  then  be  i  d  to  make  a 

quick  decision  as  to  whether  to  recom- 
mend the  seizure  to  the  President.  We 
naturally  assumed  that  such  an  Im- 
portant and  urgent  matter  would  be  dis- 
cussed with  the  President  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  day  r  ng  the 

California  H  l  areas 

were  aflected  held  a  meeting  with  all 

in*   '    n   - -rnment    agencies.   Con- 

ci..  Department  of  A^irlcul- 

ture.  and  Department  of  Labor  repre- 
sentatives, and  discu.vsed  the  matter 
fully. 

I  ;  the  President  stated  at 

ai^ ce  that  he  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  the  situation  and  also  that  he 
believed  it  to  t>e  a  '"  'er. 

As  I  see  It.  the  1  vernmcnt 

from  the  beginning  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion by  holding  a-  '  'ion  to  determine 
who  the  bargain  nt  for  the  work- 

ers should  be;  by  (iivjng  hearings  con- 
cerning,' the  vahdity  of  the  election  by 
the  NLRB:  finally  voiding  the  election 
and  .  in  Its  "decision  of  February 

19.  li  L  each  of  the  labor  groups 

should  represent  its  own  members;  90 
percent  of  the  canned  goods  involved  are 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Recori»  copies  of 
letters  to  Mr.  Lea  from  the  White  House 
indicating  that  communications  from 
Mr.  Lea,  for  the  California  j^ioup  in  the 
Hou.nl'  who  are  urging  Presidential  ac- 
tion, were  received. 

A^  I  .see  it.  the  only  alternative  now. 
unle>s  there  is  to  be  complete  chaos  In 
the  canning  industry  In  California  is  for 
the  Government  to  seize  the  plants  as 
was  done  in  the  meat-packing  industry. 
This  is  the  only  way  that  this  large  vol- 
ume of  food  can  be  salvaged.  It  is  the 
only  procedure  left  that  will  insure  that 
the  canneries  will  operate.  The  amount 
of  food  Involved  In  dollar  value  is  about 
$250,000  000. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  short  in- 
terview with  the  President  would  con- 
vince him  that  he  could  and  should  act. 

We  have  heard  from  many  quarters, 
including  the  White  House,  that  the  cgn- 
servation  of  food  is  imperative  to  cur 


country  and  the  world.  This  Is  abso- 
lutely true.  By  Government  inervention 
we  can  prevent  tremendous  losses  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  California. 

Such  a  step  will  help  the  public,  the 
growers  whose  crops  are  involved,  the 
processors  who  want  to  can  the  food, 
and  the  workers  who  want  to  work  but 
because  of  a  labor  dispute  are  unable  to 

do  so. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  March  13,  1946. 
Hon.  Clakencx  F.  Le-\. 

House  of  Rcpresenfatives. 

Wa.shinfjton.  DC. 
De\r  Clarence:    I  appreciated   very  much 
your  letter  of  the  eleventh,  enclosing  me  a 
statement  cf  Members  of  the  California  dele- 
gation in  Congress  on  jurisdictional  strikes. 
I  am  more  than  happy  to  have  the  state- 
ment and  your  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ha:irt  Truman. 


The  WHnE  House. 
Wafhington.  February  1,  1946. 
Hon.  Clarence  F   Lea. 

House  of  tepresentative*. 

Wa.<:hington.D  C. 
DEAm  CoKCRESEMAN  Lea  :  Replying  to  yours 
of  January  30th.  regarding  the  jurisdictional 
troubles  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  section  of 
California,  jurisdlrtlonal  strlKes.  of  course. 
are.  In  my  opinicn.  unjustified  at  any  time, 
and.  I  think,  I  made  a  sutement  of  that  sort 
In  a  message  to  the  Congress. 

It  seems  to  have  been  almost  impossible  to 
get  any  action  on  measures  to  meet  the  pres- 
ent situation.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Stat« 
of  California  Itself  has  ever  made  any  effort 
to  meet  the  situation. 

This  is  strictly  a  local  matter,  so  far  as 
California  Is  concerned,  and.  I  believe,  It  is 
about  time  the  States  are  assuming  some  of 
their  responsibilities.  Naturally  I  want  to 
help  all  I  can. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  Thuma.s. 


Russian  Bear 


The  fact  Is.  of  course,  that  even  If  Russia 
were  to  get  her  wish,  she  would  not  have 
achieved  security.  New  frontiers  would  m 
turn  have  to  be  protected,  meaning  that 
there  would  have  to  be  an  extension  of  the 
belt  of  security  and  such  a  pn>cess  would 
be  endless.  Moreover,  the  exercise  of  stra- 
tegic sovereignty  by  Moscow  would  breed  In- 
security by  fomenting  measures  of  defense 
In  other  countries,  and  this  In  turn  would 
provoke  new  fears  to  add  to  old  fears  In  the 
Russian  mind.  In  this  spiral  the  last  state 
Is  bound  to  be  worse  than  the  first.  The 
fundamental  problem  thus  boils  down  to 
the  state  of  mind  prevailing  In  Russia. 
Whether  it  can  be  cured,  whether  Russia  can 
ever  be  won  over  to  collective  security — these 
are  questions  the  answer  to  which  belong  to 
the  future.  But  a  dual  obligation  rests  upon 
the  other  powers  to  save  Russia  from  stum- 
bling at  some  point  into  an  inevitable  colli- 
sion. Fundamental  In  this  obligation  is  that 
our  posture  at  home  as  well  as  our  record  in 
diplomacy  must  show  to  Russia  that  we  do 
not  Intend  to  countenance  the  violation  of 
International  engagements.  But  the  other 
obligation  Is  the  duty  which  falls  upon  us 
to  give  Russia  such  assurances  as  may  as- 
suage her  present  fears. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  J  ARM  AN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  do  so  heretofore  granted.  I  wish 
to  include  in  my  remarks  a  part  of  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
March  14: 

RUSSIAN    BEAR 

The  headlines  of  the  state  of  things  on  the 
southern  frontiers  of  Russia,  with  their  sug- 
gestion that  the  Russian  bear  is  again  on  the 
march,  provide  uneasy  news.  Russian  con- 
centrations in  Hungary,  Russian  infiltration 
into  Iran.  Russia's  threat  to  Turkey— these 
bode  no  harmony  In  International  relations. 
The  tragedy,  as  we  have  insisted  since  we  saw 
Russia  m  action  at  San  Francisco.  Is  that  the 
Russians,  for  reasons  grounded  In  experience 
and  m  fear.  Insist  upon  collecting  their  own 
security.  No  collective  security  for  Russia. 
East  and  west  she  feels  tolerably  safe;  It  Is  In 
the  south  that  she  is  uncertain,  and  there 
will  be  nothing  but  crises  of  confidence  In 
this  region,  not  to  say  In  the  councils  of  the 
great  powers,  till  Russia  has  rounded  out  her 
f.-ontlers  In  a  way  that  will  make  her  feel 
Invulnerable. 


Th?re  would  seem  to  be  nothing  that  Uct- 
cow  can  do  to  prevent  the  Russo- Iranian 
dispute  from  coming  up  before  the  CouncU, 
despite  the  Soviet  request  that  the  Council 
meeting  be  postponed  from  next  Monday 
until  April  10.  Even  though  It  Is  possible 
that  this  request  may  l)e  granted  and  that 
Russia  might  In  the  meantime  engineer  an 
ovenhrow  of  the  existing  Teheran  Govern- 
ment and  set  up  a  puppet  regime.  It  is  un- 
likely that  such  an  obvious  Russian  creation 
would  be  recognized  by  the  Council.  As  our 
own  Gcvemmcnt  has  made  clear,  moreover. 
the  United  States  will  press  the  case  should 
anything  of  this  sort  happen. 

It  is  tnvjs  as  certain  as  can  well  be  Imag- 
ined that.  In  some  form  or  other,  the  Ru'so- 
Iranian  dispute  will  be  laid  before  ihe  Coun- 
'11  and  acted  upon  early  In  Its  agenda.  Then 
V7111  come  the  supreme  test,  not  only  of 
UNO  but  also  of  the  shape  of  the  postwar 
world. 


Iran  and  UNO 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

or    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  heretofore  granted  to  do  so.  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  an  editorial  from  a 
recent  Washington  Star: 

IRAN  AND  UNO 

The  formal  filing  of  an  appeal  to  the  Secur- 
ity Council  of  UNO  by  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment of  Its  di-spute  with  Soviet  Russia  Is.  In 
itself,  a  desirable  and  gratifying  move.  Re- 
ports Of  intense  Russian  pressure  upon 
Premier  Ahmad  Ghavam.  culminating  In  an 
alleged  threat  that  an  appeal  to  UNO  would 
be  considered  by  Moscow  as  an  unfriendly  act, 
the  diplomatic  equivalent  of  an  ultimatum 
followed  by  war.  had  cast  doubt  on  Iran's 
venturing  to  exercise  lU  Charter  right  to  take 
the  dispute  before  the  Council.  In  that  case, 
our  Government  had  announced  Its  Intention 
to  bring  the  complaint  In  Iran's  stead.  How- 
ever, the  direct  approach  is  preferable  as  the 
better  way  of  handling  a  crucial  situation. 

For  crucial  It  certainly  Is  in  every  respect. 
The  Iranian  protest,  though  primarily  sties- 
sing  the  "new  developments"  which  have 
arisen  bv  reason  of  Russia's  failure  to  honor 
Its  commitments  under  the  treaty  of  June 
1942  requiring  evacuation  of  Iranian  terri- 
tor;  by  March  2,  19^6,  likewise  Includes  the 
original  dispute  over  Azerbaijan  which  was 
remanded  by  the  Council  last  January  for 
Rtisso-Iranlan  negotiation,  but  which  has 
never  been  settled.  The  Iranian  note  as- 
serts that  "these  acts  are  In  violation  of  the 
aforesaid  treaty,  end  also  In  violation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Teheran  and  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations."  In  all  probability,  an- 
other complication  will  form  part  of  the 
Ccuncil  proceedings.  This  Is  the  setting  up 
of  a  Russian-sponsored  "autonomous  Kur- 
dish republic"  Ui  northern  Iran,  whose  newly- 
raised  forces  are  already  reportedly  clashing 
with  Iranian  Government  troops.  This  is, 
of  course,  another  Infringement  of  Iran's 
sovereignty  and  mtegrlty. 


LET  S    NE\EIl    CROSS    rT 

Walter  Lippmann  writes  that  "we  are  at 
the  dividing  line  where  It  Is  easier  to  fall 
than  It  will  be  to  sv;cceed;  where  the  chences 
of  war  are  In  sober  truth  greater  than  the 
chances  of  peace." 

That  Is  a  broad  statement  which  no  Intel- 
ligent and  resnonslble  man.  certainly  not  the 
painstaking  Mr.  Lippmann,  would  make  un- 
der the  Illusion  that  he  U  capable  of  esti- 
mating precisely  what  are  the  chances  ct 
conflict  and  the  chances  of  peace.  But  Mr. 
Lippmann  evidently  Is  so  deeply  concerntd 
as  to  the  serlotisness  of  the  present  Inter- 
national Elttiatlon  that  he  feels  Justifled  In 
expressing  a  definite  opinion  as  to  these 
chances. 

There  Is  certainly  no  specific  Issue  be- 
tween Russia  and  Britain— or  China — or  the 
United  Stales— which  warrants  war  now. 
The  United  States  Is  not  going  to  war  nver 
Iran.  Britain  Is  not  going  to  challenge  Ruf- 
sia  without  us.  Nor  does  Ttuk?y  or  China 
or  any  other  area  present  a  clash  of  inter- 
ests sufBclently  Important  to  warrant  war. 
Just  what  then  Is  the  great  danger? 

Of  course.  It  may  not  be  nearly  so  great 
as  Mr.  Lippmann  warns.  He  feels  that  the 
potentialities  of  present  relations  are  precar- 
ious enough  to  call  for  a  solemn  warning. 
They  are.  And  he  makes  his  very  strong. 
But  a  better  understanding  might  suddenly 
be  reached  as  to  Iran  c*  Manchuria  which 
would  greatly  clarify  tl*  outlook— and  the 
talk  of  war  might  quickly  vanish.  On  tht* 
other  hand,  the  undeniable  and  somewhat 
subtle  danger  is  that  the  feeling  may  grew 
that  present  differences  cannot  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means,  that  the  UNO  cannot  be 
made  to  work  and  that  It  will  be  Incieaa- 
Ingly  accepted  that  war  offers  the  only  final 
solution. 

In  view  of  the  Immeasurable  catastrophe 
that  another  world  war  would  mean  for  all 
nations.  It  would  seem  that  a  powerful  deter- 
rent against  such  conflict  would  continue  to 
prevail — and  probably  be  effective — In  all  the 
governments  and  among  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Lippmann  himself  writes: 
"This  tortured  world  must  be  spared  another 
war.  a  war  which.  If  It  once  begins,  no  man 
will  know  how  It  Is  to  be  ended.  Russia  can- 
not conquer  the  United  States,  nor  can  the 
United  States  conquer  Russia.  But  they  can 
become  enmeshed  In  a  war  which  cannot  be 
decided,  which  will  go  on  and  on  as  a  urrlble 
mixture  of  civil  war.  famine,  and  annihila- 
tion, and  extermination  at  long  range,  which 
no  one  could  have  any  plan  for  stopping." 

What  particular  controversy  would  justify 
any  nation  In  starting  a  war  like  that?  It 
is  to  be  prayerfully  hoped  that  the  common 
sense  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  the 
world  will  still  stand  as  an  adequate  protec- 
tion against  such  conflict. 

Nevertheless,  there  'U  the  grave  danger 
that  faith  in  peaceful  aetUement  will  smk 
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that  fear  will  become  so  acute,  that 
Imperceptibly  the  great  natiooa  will 
to  take  It  for  granted  that  another 
not  be  avoided. 

Invisible  line  of  feeling  is  passed. 

'  course,  as  Mr.  Llppmann  says,  the 

will  concentrate  on  getting  ready  for 

'jch    preparations,    such    an    atmcs- 

cvestually    would    almost    certainly 

'  irar. 
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OF    NEW    YORK 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRES 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

RSED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 
es-s  of  what  the  bureaucrats  claim 
ir    motive  for   establishing   price 
-s.  which  make  it   impossible  for 
goods  to  be  produced,  it  is 
t  that  they  are  contributing  to  in- 
day  by  day.     There  is  j:n  old  say- 
at   where  ignorance  is  bliss  it  is 
be  w:-e.     It  v,culd  be  interesting 
V  who  the  astute  minds  are  behind 
who  are  using  the  powers  of 
A  to  citate  conditions,  the  tech- 
Dl"  which  has  been  used  by  revolu- 
at  all  times,  to  bring  about  infla- 
It   is  well   known  to  all  persons 
ve  studied  the  question  that  revo- 
ry  minds,  from  Karl  Marx  down 
present  time,  have  looked  upon 
.  whether  caused  by  the  printing 
3r  by  regulations,  as  the  most  ef- 
mcans  of  overthrowing  the  Gcv- 
t.     Unless  steps  are  taken  to  lift 
it  p.  in  and  see  who  is  behind  the 
iv.il  re.spcnsible  for  this  restriction 
tion.  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
the  people  will  pay  a  terrific  price 
loss  of  hberty  for  this  and  other 
al  revolutionary  methods, 
r  leave  to  extend.  I  am  insert- 
article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
March  22.  1946.    The  testimonies 
throughout  the  country 
ificant  and  what  they  say  better 
by  the  consumers  of  the  coun- 
cugh  their  Congressmen: 

Scjf  Oil.  Sats  Removing  OPA  Con- 
WoiTLo   Spum    Pboduction,    Bk    Best 

AfrMNST    INTLATION 

XKCTow.— Backing  his  testimony  with 

from  a  poll  of  small  manufacturers. 

Pew.  president  of  the  Sun  Oil  Co.. 

the  Office  of  Price  Administration 

ymg  lOO.OOO.OCO  consumers  the  goods 
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Testifying  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  Mr.  Pew  urged  "on  be- 
half of  all  business  enterprise  and  the  con- 
8\imlng  public"  that  the  Price  Control  Act  be 
ended  on  June  30.   1946. 

The  Sun  OH  president  charged  that  OPA 
propaganduts  have  attempted  to  confuse  the 
Issue  by  putting  forth  "a  specious  agrument 
that  price  Increases  cause  InftaCm:  that  In- 
flation helps  mne,  tut  hurts  c  •■:  that 
the  OPA  keeps  prices  down.  u;.  -  is  the 
only  barrier  standing  between  the  country 
and  a  dev<'st?.t.ng  inflation  " 

On  the  contrary,  he  said,  the  OPA  stands 
between  the  people  and  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices they  need,  and  -price  increases  no  more 
cause  ; :"  than  wet  street.?  cause  rain." 

He  as.s.  '  inflation  results  when  there 

has  been  un  cv  i  in  purch;i.<5ing  power 

that  is  not  mi.  y  a  comparable  expan- 

sion in  the  production  of  real  consumer  goods 
and  services. 

WATS  TO    H\I.T    INFLATIONABT    TRIND 

"Tne  bost  and.  I  believe,  the  only  effective 
ways  to  halt  this  inflationary  trend  are  to 
balance  the  Federal  Budget  at  the  earliest 
possible  d"ate.  and  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  goods."  Mr  Pew  said.  "This  last  can 
b?3t  be  done  by  removing  OPA  controls  from 
business." 

"All  this  OPA  talk  about  Industry  promot- 
ing scarcities  is  bunk."  he  charged.  "The 
llfeblood  of  industry  Is  abundant  production, 
and  nothing  v.au'.d  suit  Industry  belter  than 
a  peacetime  level  of  product. on  equal  to  that 
achieved  In  war  " 

The  rcrults  of  the  poll  conducted  by  Opin- 
ion Research  Corp  among  manufacturing 
enterpr.ses  employing  l.OCO  or  fewer  workers 
were  described  by  Mr  Pew  as  "the  most 
damning  factual  indictment  of  the  harm 
being  done  by  OPA's  price  control  that  has 
come  from  any  tource." 

The  poll,  which  he  said  constitutes  an  ac- 
curate sample  of  about  250.000  American 
manufacturing  enterprises,  showed  that: 

Tiilrty-fcur  percent  of  these  manufac- 
turers say  they  have  had  to  held  up  Intro- 
ducing new  products  on  the  market  because 
of  price  ceilings. 

Forty-frur  percent  say  they  have  had  to 
stop  n-  .1  certain  products  because  of 

price  If..  . 

Fifty-one  percent  say  they  have  had  to  cur- 
tail production  of  certain  lines  because  cf 
price  ceilines. 

Fifty  percent  say  'hey  will  be  forced  to 
curtail  or  eliminate  products  if  price  ceilings 
stay  where  they  are. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  this  last  number  say 
they  would  have  to  shut  down  their  plants 
unless  they  get  price  relief. 

Fifty-seven  pprcent  spy  they  are  losing 
money  on  -=  m  they  make. 

Thlrty-r.  .  ent  say  that  If  the  OPA 
were  ended  tomorrcw  their  output  would  In- 
crease 

Forty-three  percent  say  In  such  an  event 
they  would  hire  more  workers  almost  im- 
mediately. 

HALL.\NAN'S     VIEWS 

Walter  S  Hallanan.  president  of  Plymouth 
Oil  Co.  and  chairman  of  a  special  committee 
of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  plead- 
ed the  cause  of  the  forgotten  man  of  the 
price-control  program,  the  American  oil 
producer,  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  which  la  considering 
price-control  extension. 

He  predicted  that  continuation  of  OPA 
controls  would  mean  a  return  to  wartime 
grades  of  gasoline  and  a  sharp  loss  of  oil 
prodtictlon. 

SUtlng  that  crude-oU  prices  are  lower 
than  costs  of  finding  and  producing  oil.  Mr. 
Hallanan  said  price  control  may  save  the 
constuner  "as  much  as  1  cent  a  gallon  on  hia 
purchases  for  perhaps  a  year." 


But  he  added.  "Is  It  worth  It  to  him  to 
have  this  country  become  a  have-not  nation 
as  reg.irds  oil?" 

Dr  Robert  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana*,  de- 
clared removal  of  price  controls  will  not 
mean  run-away  prices.  He  pointed  to  a  sur» 
plus  refining  capacity  of  21.C03.000  gallons  of 
petroleum  dally  as  Insurance  against  any 
such  Inflation  of  prices. 

He  said  the  frozen  price  structure  of  the 
OPA  is  keeping  new  prcducts  (ft  the  market 
and  Is  Interfering  seriously  with  Improved 
qualities  for  existing  products. 


Simffle  for  Peace — And  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
rr 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  March  15.  1946 

Mr.  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  th.? 
privilege  granted  me.  I  desire  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Struggle  for  Peace — And 
Pay."  printed  in  the  Army  Times,  March 
9.  1946: 

This  is  an  appeal  to  Congress  and  publl:; 
opinion  to  cast  aside  tradition,  custom,  and 
political  corn  and  act  promptly  on  a  variety 
of  proposals  to  raise  the  pay  and  standard  of 
living  cf  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

For  a  Nation  that  is  disbanding  its  armed 
forces  there  is  little  comfort  to  be  found  in 
the  daily  newspapers  as  the  world  and  Amer- 
ican labor  writhe  In  effort  to  retain  their 
freedom  The  struggle  for  peace  Is  not  » 
fraternal  contest.     It  is  a  fieht   for  survival. 

In  time  of  war,  patriotism  is  the  source  and 
solace  of  armed  mlfht.  In  time  of  peace, 
security,  self-respect,  and  decency  must  re- 
place patriotism  as  the  foundation  on  which 
might  is  built.    There  Is  no  other  way. 

The  Secretar,  of  V.'ar  recommended  lar.t 
week  that  the  pay  of  the  armed  forces  be 
Increased  20  percent.  The  proposal  Is  ncit 
wholly  equitable— but  It  Is  a  starting  point. 
S?ver;.l  Members  of  Con:;re?s  h.ive  proposed 
that  the  pay  of  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the 
armed  forces  be  doubled.  Oihers.  Including 
Army  Times,  have  urged  that  the  pay  and 
dependency  allowances  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  be  Increased  on  an  equitable, 
cost-of-livipg  basis. 

Our  Army,  cur  Air  Forces,  our  Navy  have 
been  depleted  bevond  belief  by  the  rush  <;f 
underpaid,  underprivileged  members  to  get 
back  into  the  swim  of  free  enterprise  thnt 
still  marks  American  civilian  life  There  is 
only  one  way  to  stem  this  tide — to  turn  back 
Into  service  the  flow  of  youth  and  might  and 
mUitaiy  experience — and  that  is  by  makirg 
military  service  commensurate  In  self- 
respect  and  pay  with  any  other  public  service. 

This  can  be  done  in  part  by  raising  the  pj.y 
and  general  standard  of  living  of  Dogface  Joa 
and  Willie — by  building  on  such  foundations 
a  peacetime  military  machine  that  will  be 
marked  by  self-respect  and  national  aflectloa. 

Congress  has  Indicated  that  action  on  the 
pay-raise  proposals  will  be  delayed.  Pressu.-e 
of  other  military  r  is  cited  as  one  of 

the  reasons.    It  is  us  reasoning.    A:- 

tlon  now  on  the  pay -raise  proposals  woud 
make  more  simple  favorable  action  on  many 
of  the  other  mlhtary  matters  which  now  con- 
cern Congress  and  the  people. 

There  Is  much  too  much  delay  and  Inde- 
cision tn  government  today— in  politics.  ;n 
diplomacy,  in  economics.  A  restless  world  is 
stretching    and    yawning    in    awareness    of 
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awakening  to  a  new  destiny.  America  must 
be  alert  to  what  form  the  awakened  world 
takes  We  must  not  sacrifice  the  power  that 
guarantees  peace  simply  because  the  caste 
system  of  cur  Army,  the  dilly-dallying  of  cur 
Corgress  and  the  Indifference  of  our  people 
constitute  an  unholy  trinity — a  trinity  of 
tragedy. 
We  must  act  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  people  of 
America  have  been  plea.sed  to  note  the 
rising  tide  of  .sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
very  justifiable  increase  in  Army  and 
Navy  pay  which  has  been  suggested.  On 
January  18.  1946.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the- 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  Honor- 
able Andrew  J.  May,  chairman.  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  calling  to  his 
attention,  prior  to  its  release,  a  state- 
ment which  I  released  to  the  newspaper.s 
on  January  20,  1946,  calling  for  increased 
pay  and  other  advantages  for  servicemen 
as  a  possible  solution  to  the  demobihza- 
tion  problem  which  was  so  critical  at  that 
time  and  as  a  possible  .solution  to  the 
problem  of  maintaining  our  international 
commitments  without  the  need  for  a 
widespread  compulsory  military  training 
program. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  statement  of 
January  20  was  the  first  suggestion  of 
this  kind  offered  by  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  by  an  cflBcial  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. Since  that  time  this  same  pro- 
posal in  various  modification.s  has  been 
supported  enthusiastically  by  many  of 
our  colleagues,  including  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  Chairman  Vinson,  of  the 
Naval  Affairs  Committee,  and  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of  War  and  Navy.  I  hope,  deeply 
and  strongly,  that  this  support  will  be 
consolidated  and  translated  into  action. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  statement  mentioned 
below: 

STATEMENT  REGARDING  DEMOBILIZATION  BY  REP- 
RESENTATIVE JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT,  fTTTH  DISTRICT, 
CONMBCTICUT,  AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  ON  JANtJ- 
AST    30,    1946 

Recent  announcements  from  the  War  De- 
partment indicating  that  demobilization  will 
be  slowed  up  because  of  the  lack  of  replace- 
ments add  Just  one  more  note  of  confusion  to 
a  system  which  has  been  studded  with  ex- 
amples of  Indecision  and  vagueness  since  Its 
very  Inception. 

Just  a  short  time  age  we  were  told  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  had  far  more  men  than  were 
needed  in  the  European  and  Pacific  theaters 
and  that  the  only  bottleneck  to  be  overcome 
was  the  terrific  transportation  shortage.  We 
were  told  at  that  time  that  the  European 
bottleneck  was  expected  to  be  relieved  by  Feb- 
ruary and  the  Pacific  bottleneck  by  spring. 
Now.  long  before  those  dates,  we  are  told  that 
we  should  not  be  surprised  if  troop  ships 
come  to  America  from  either  of  those  theaters 
with  plenty  of  room  to  spare  because  replace- 
ments are  not  available  lor  the  much-needed 
troops  In  those  areas. 

The  tragedy  of  all  of  this  indecision  and 
confusion  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
Is  the  fact  that  hvifbands  and  sons  In  the 
service  have  been  counting  on  the  successful 
execution  of  previously  announced  plans,  and 
wives  and  mothers  back  home  have  held 
firmly  to  the  hope  that  their  servicemen 
would  be  returned  on  schedule.  It  Is  Justifi- 
able for  these  men  In  the  service  and  the.r 
families  back  home  to  expect  a  reasonable 
knowledge  of  definite  plans  by  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  to  demobilize  these  serv- 
toemen.  and  it  is  Justifiable  for  American 
citizens  to  expect  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 


ments to  live  up  to  those  plans.  Thif  the 
War  Department  has  failed  to  do. 

If,  truly,  the  return  of  our  veterans  Is  now 
being  impeded  by  a  lack  of  replacements. 
It  is  time  for  America,  through  the  voice  of 
Congress,  to  act  quickly.  If  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  can  be  authorized  immedi- 
ately to  increase  the  pay.  advantages,  and 
opportunities  of  enlistment  in  the  armed 
forces  to  a  point  sufficient  to  attract  the 
voluntary  enlistment  of  enough  men  to  pro- 
vide replacements  In  large  numbers,  a  knotty 
postwar  problem  will  be  solved.  Under  Ui:s 
plan  It  would  be  possible  within  a  reasonably 
short  time  to  demobilize  all  members  of  the 
armed  forces  who  desire  to  be  discharged, 
and  to  retain  an  Army  and  Navy  cf  {u2.c:ent 
strength  for  all  occupational  and  other  cur- 
rent duties  made  up  entirely  of  men  to  whom 
employment  in  the  armed  services  is 
desirable 

Membership  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  should  not  be  an  undesirable 
occupation  because  of  low  pay.  lack  of  cp- 
portunlty  for  advancement,  or  other  dis- 
advantages. This,  to  my  mind,  is  the  sensi- 
ble method  of  solving  the  demobilization 
problem  and.  by  the  same  token.  Increasing 
the  morale  of  our  armed  forces  to  the 
greatest   degree  possible. 

The  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
should  take  immediate  action  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  I  am  today  proposing  such  action 
to  Chairman  May  of  that  committee. 


Black  Week 
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OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  March  14,  1946 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  a 
tragic  and  very  lamentable  fact  that  cir- 
cumstances exist  which  could  p<5ssibly 
justify  such  an  article  as  the  one  from 
which  I  quote  below  so  soon  following  the 
victory  of  Allied  arms  in  the  mo.st  terrible 
holocaust  which  has  ever  engulfed  the 
world.  It  is  horrible  and  unthinkable  for 
the  circumstances  to  be  such  that  one 
can  con.sider  the  chances  of  war  greater 
than  those  of  peace. 

We  of  the  United  States  do  not  wish 
war.  nor  do  the  people  of  Russia,  and  we 
simply  must  not  cross  the  line  referred  to 
below  and  have  war.  Every  American, 
every  Englishman,  yes,  every  Russian, 
and  all  other  peace-loving  people  who 
value  the  civilization  we  know,  which 
simply  could  not  siu-vive  another  war 
now.  must  do  his  part  toward  preventing 
It.  Let  us  think  along  that  line.  Let  us 
hope  along  that  line.  Let  us  pray  for  that 
end.  The  best  thought  and  mast  dili- 
gent efforts  of  all  are  sorely  needed. 
While  I  shall,  of  course,  contribute  my  bit 
as  best  I  can,  I  wish  very  much  that  the 
circumstances  permitted  me  to  con- 
stantly so  occupy  my  time  in  the  imme- 
diate future.  Unfortunately,  however,  I 
have  opposition  and  as  much  a.:  I  dLslike 
to  be  away  at  all  at  such  a  crucial  period, 
you  are  all  well  aware  of  the  fact  that 
seniority  in  this  body  is  so  valuable,  not 
only  to  a  member  but  to  his  distinct  and 
his  Nation,  that  there  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  render  greater  service,  even  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  than  by  preserving 


this  seniority  for  our  people,  our  districts 
and  our  Nation. 

BLACK   WEEK 

(By  Walt«r  Llppmann) 
During  this  past  week  we  have  cotne   to   . 
the  point  where  it  is  no  longer  a  theoretical 
possibility  that  we  may  fall  to  make  peace. 
We  are  at  the  dividing  line  where  tt  is  easier 
to  fall  than  It  will  be  to  succeed,  where  the 
chances  of  war  are  In  sober  truth  greater 
than  the  chances  of  peace.     We  are  at  that   ' 
line  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
where,  though  there  Is  as  yet  no  formal  dip- 
lomatic  rupture,   the   process   of  diplomatic 
negotiation    Is    t>elleved    In    less    and    less 
seriously. 

Among  great  powers  that  la  a  most  critical 
point.  For  If  once  It  Is  passed,  if  once  the 
conviction  becomes  fixed  that  no  vital  Issve 
can  be  settled  by  negotiation,  diplomacy 
after  that  consists  In  preparing  for  war. 
Diplomacy  no  longer  expects  to  settle  lESUfS 
but  only  to  postpone  thejii,  to  gain  time,  to 
gain  a  mere  advanH^ecus  position,  to 
mobilize  opinion,  to  mobUize  the  wavering 
and  uncertain  nations,  to  mobilize  the  more 
powerful  coalition 

We  are  at  that  line.  We  have  not  croKcd 
It.  But  we  are  right  at  It.  If  we  drift  across 
It  or  are  pushed  and  pulled  across  It.  «e 
shall  not  have  war  next  week,  next  month, 
and  very  probably  not  even  next  year. 
Nevertheless,  the  paramount  consideration 
here  and  abroad,  avowed  or  unavowed.  in 
all  policy,  domestic  as  well  as  diplomatic  and 
military,  will  be  In  effect  the  preparation  lor 
war.  For  «e  shall  be  on  the  slippery  down- 
ward slope,  on  which  It  Is  Increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  stop,  where  at  the  bottom  there  Is 
world-wide  international  and  civil  war. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  United  States  is  not 
able  alone  to  decide  the  Issue  of  war  or  peace. 
At  the  best  the  United  States  can  only  con- 
trol Its  own  actions  with  a  view  to  Influenc- 
ing the  actions  of  other  governments  But 
the  chances  of  peace,  such  as  they  are.  now 
depend  primarily  upon  the  cajjaclty  of  the 
United  States  to  exert  Its  power  and  influ'- 
ence  at  this  critical  and  dangerous  point  In 
international  affairs.  If.  for  any  of  many 
reasons — because  of  our  own  inertia  and  In- 
experience or  because  of  Intervention  from 
abroad — we  fall  to  manage  our  own  partici- 
pation, there  will  remain  no  UkeUhood  of 
a  peaceable  settlement.  There  will  then 
be  no  peacemaker  among  the  powers,  none  to 
which  the  making  of  peace  transcends  in  im- 
portance the  defense  or  the  creation  of  em- 
pire. The  mediating  and  stabilizing  Influ- 
ence of  the  only  great  power  which  has  no 
special  vested  Interests  In  Europe  and  In 
Asia  will  have  been  discounted,  nullified,  and 
dissipated. 

Nothing,  therefore.  Is  so  Immediately  ur- 
gent as  to  make  It  certain  and  manifest  In 
the  councils  of  the  nations.  In  the  UN,  and 
alongside  of  It,  that  the  Independent  Judg- 
ment and  Initiative  of  this  country  have  not 
t>een  lost  or  renounced.  If  that  Is  not  done, 
the  basts  of  a  negotiated  settlement  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  powers  will 
be  gone.  To  any  successfully  negotiated  set- 
tlement of  the  conflict  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
British  Empire,  the  Independent  presence 
of  the  United  BUtes  is  Indispensable.  If. 
as  Mr.  Churchill  has  proposed,  we  renounce 
an  Independent  role  and  enter  a  coalition 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  there  will  not  be  a 
negotiated  settlement.  There  will  be  at 
best  a  truce,  an  armistice  l>efore  a  war,  which 
will  last  only  as  long  as  the  race  of  arma- 
ments and  the  deadly  political  competition 
throughout  Europe  and  Aaia,  which  it  must 
and  will  inaugurate. 

Our  own  role  t»  exceptionally  difficult  in 
that  we  are  not  dealing  only,  as  Mr.  Church- 
ill implied,  with  the  expanding  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  real  problem  for  us  is 
not  the  absolute  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union 
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but  1  s  strength  relative  to  that  of  Kurope. 
the  ly  Iddle  East  and  China.  Rtiasla  U  a  big 
powei.  of  course,  but  what  makes  Russia  so 
unrat  nageably  big  at  this  moment  are  the 
and  division  of  China,  of  the  Brit- 
ire.  and  of  Europe 
dare  not  miscalculate  the  balance  of 
There  would  be  no  serious  problem 
Minchurla  If  China  were  united,  not  in 
con  lition  of  civil  war.  and  able,  therefore, 
loyal  Chinese  forces  to  deal  with  the 
armies  and  reoccupy  Chinese  ter- 
Nor  would  the  position  in  Iran  and 
be  what  It  now  ts  If  India  were  a 
ihtiry  asset  and  not  a  military  liability  of 
British  Empire  For  what  has  shaken  the 
position  in  the  Middle  East  is  that 
which  if  the  empire  were  a  going  con- 
irou'.d  be  the  greatest  reservoir  of  tm- 
power.  is  In  fact  an  exhausting  drain 
the  British  power  India  has  some 
000  people,  and  it  is  the  leading  Indus- 
nation,  apart  from  Ru.«sia.  on  the  con- 
of  Asia.  If  India  could  be  counted 
there  would  be  a  wholly  different  bal- 
of  power  in  Iran  and  Turkey,  there 
be  no  such  question  of  Russia's  acting 
and  refusing  to  negotiate. 
■e  are  among  the  great,  primary,  con- 
kg  realities  of  the  world  situation,  and 
are  perfectly  evident  to  the  Russians. 
sHall  not  be  serving  our  own  people  loy- 
we  allow  them  to  become  obscured 
To  make  an  anti-Soviet  coalition  work. 
It  so  formidable  that  the  Russians 
ithdraw.  the  United  States  would  have 
up  out  of  its  own  resources  and  miU- 
ifianpower  the  deflicit  of  force  which  ex- 
ise  of  the  Chinese  civil  war.  the  dis- 
ffect  on  of  India,  and  the  devastation  of 
That  is  n  n  we  could  do  even 

people  were  ,  ;ed  that  it  ought  to 
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strength.  actu-»l  and  potential.  Is  very 
<  lerable.  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  bring 
peace  if  It  is  pr\idently  and  astutely 
yed.     It  can  be  sufficient  only  If  it  Is 
ed  to  support  us  In  the  role  of  media- 
peacemaker    who    persistently    and 
tly  keep  intact  the  process  of  negotla- 
jever  allowing  a  final  rupture,  between 
and  London  and  Chungking, 
y  be  impossible,  or  we  may  not  have 
r^K>lution  and  wisdom  to  be  the  peace- 
.  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  through  the 
ous    waters,    between    the    Scylla    of 
it  and  the  Charybdls  of  entangle- 
into  the  calm  and  open  sea.    But  if  we 
fall.  let  us  at  least  have  tried  for  the 
the  dead  anQ  of  all  the  multitudes 
ust  suffer  so  much  more  terribly  if 
1. 

tortured  world  must  be  spared  another 

war  which.  If  it  once  begins,  no  man 

l|now  how   It   is  to  be  ended.     Russia 

conquer  the  United   States  nor  can 

Ited  Stales  conquer  Russia.     But  they 

me  enmeshed  in  a  war  which  cannot 

which  will  go  on  and  on  as  a 

e    mixture   of   civil    war.    famine,   and 

at  ion     and     extermination     at     long 

which  no  one  could   have  any  plan 
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PXTENSION  OF  RE\L\RKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  fHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVTS 

Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker, 
unded  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting  in 


the   Record   an   editorial   entitled   'It's 
Your  Money"  published  In  the  James- 
town  Post -Journal,   Jamestown,  N.   Y., 
under  date  o!  March  20.  1946: 
rr's  Tom  monxt 

One  of  the  more  puzzling  features  of  the 
American  system  is  the  great  difference  in 
the  fiscal  f>olicles  of  the  various  levels  of 
government. 

Generally  si>eaking.  the  village,  the  town, 
the  city,  and  county  governments  are  run  on 
a  businesslike  basis  in  that  no  money  is  spent 
until  It  is  in  sight,  either  through  a  tax 
levy  or  a  bond  issue.  Again,  generally  speak- 
ing. State  governments  have  reasonably  sound 
fiscal  policies,  adhering  to  the  sensible  be- 
lief that  spending  beyond  Income  is  not  good 
business  However,  there  is  a  tendency 
among  the  States  and  the  larger  cities  to  de- 
viate from  the  principles  of  sound  spending 
that  dominate  the  governments  cf  the 
smaller  cities. 

It  is  when  we  reach  the  top.  the  National 
Government,  tliat  we  find  fiscal  policies 
which  would  drive  a  working  credit  manager 
t  >  drink  before  the  ink  on  his  incjme-tax 
form  could  dry. 

Smaller  governmental  units  follow  the  law, 
custom,  and  the  will  of  the  citizens  in  spend- 
ing within  their  income.  Under  existing 
laws,  if  a  city  should  spend  aii  amount  equal 
to  a  third  or  a  half  of  its  property  valuation 
the  members  of  the  counci*  woul0  be  in  Jail 
and  all  taxable  property  in  the  city  literally 
would  have  a  first  mortgage  against  it  in  the 
form  of  tax  levies  to  cover  the  wild  spending. 

Considering  any  expenditure,  a  group  of 
city  fathers  must  consider  the  scu;ce  of  the 
funds  at  the  same  time.  If  the  money  is 
not  in  sight  it  cannot  be  spent. 

Congress*,  on  the  other  hand,  spends  with 
the  left  band  and  taxes  with  the  right  and  the 
old  "saw"  abcut  the  right  hand  not  know- 
ing what  the  left  d.^s  Is  entirely  inadequate 
to  describe  the  situation  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  connection  between  Federal  spend- 
ing and  taxation  Funds  are  appropriated 
whe  ner  or  not  they  are  available  and  spend- 
ing la  on  the  basis  of  the  whims  of  Congress. 
Federal  taxing  is  done  on  a  basis  of  rough 
estimates  of  over-all  needs  for  revenue,  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  and  the  condition  of 
the  various  Congresmens  political  fences. 
If  the  revenues  fail  to  measure  up  to  ex- 
penditures, and  they  have  not  done  so  In 
many  years,  then  the  deficit  is  m£d»  up  by 
general  borrowing.  There  have  been  nu- 
merous cases  in  which  Congressmen  have 
boasted  that  they  have  voted  for  every  ap- 
propriation and  against  every  tax  measure. 
And  that,  we  contend,  la  no  way  to  run  a 
government 

The  Ead  feature  of  the  unbitsinesslike  con- 
duct of  Uncle  Sams  financial  affairs  Is  that 
the  general  public  apparently  has  no  real 
Interest  In  the  financial  high-]lnks  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Too  many  taxpayers 
who  will  argue  with  their  city  councilmen 
over  the  (pending  of  a  few  dollars  and  an 
attendant  increase  In  tax  levies  or  bor.dcd 
debt,  abaolutely  ignore  the  manner  in  which 
Congrwa  bandies  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Nation.  And  this  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  now  takes  a  far  bigger 
pWe  of  the  tax  dollar  of  th«  average  man 
than  do  the  IocaI  taxing  agencies.  Accept- 
ance of  the  New -Deal  theory  that  the  Federal 
Tlaaaury  Is  an  Inexhaustible  fountain  of 
fimda  and  that  a  balanced  budget  belongs 
to  the  dark  ages  of  the  pre -New  Deal  era 
seems  to  have  become  so  general  as  to  b« 
extremely  dangcroas.  Spending  by  Pnngrm 
may  not  leave  the  same  Impreaaion  on  tha 
taxpayer's  minds  as  doe*  ap&wiiLg  by  the 
city  cotmcll.  but  It  hits  Mm  in  tht  sama 
place — the  pocketbook. 


Rural  Electrification  in  the  Nation's  Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  AL6EN  W.  BARKLEY 

or   KENTVCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STAl  E3 

Tuesday.  March  26  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.«ent  to  havp  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addre.«;s  en- 
titled 'Rural  Electrification  in  the  Na- 
tion's Farm  Program"  delivered  by  Hon. 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  S  cretary  of  Agri- 
culture, before  the  National  Rural  El?c- 
trir  Cooperative  Association,  Buffalo, 
NY.  March  4,  1946. 

There  t>e!ni?  no  objection,  the  eddress 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

Tills  convention  of  the  National  Rtral 
Electric  Cooperative  Assoc.atlon  is  one  of  the 
major  ai^racultural  events  of  the  year  It 
has  brou«;ht  together  representatives  of  RKA- 
flnanced  cooperatives  now  providing  electric 
service  to  more  than  a  million  farms  und 
other  rural  establishments  in  46  States.  As 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  I  have  been  gret  tly 
impressed  by  the  importance  of  electric  poA'er 
m  the  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  our 
farm  population  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  tell  you  personally  how  much 
I  appreciate  the  work  your  cooperatives  are 
doing. 

I  shall  not  presume  to  offer  solutions  for 
the  problems  with  which  you  may  be  facec  in 
ycur  efforts  to  complete  the  Jcb  of  electrifying 
rural  America.  Instead.  I  wish  to  discuss  to- 
day the  relationship  between  the  REA  pro- 
gram and  some  of  the  other  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  When  the  dt-cl- 
sion  was  reached  last  summer  that  the  Rural 
E  ^  1  ret  am 

t<    .  Kjuar  ers 

In  St.  Louis.  I  expressed  the  hope  that  closer 
coordination  t>etween  REA  and  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  would  be  poss  ble 
under  one  roof.  I  should  like  to  tell  you 
something  abcut  the  kind  of  coordination  I 
had  in  mind. 

I  recognize  that  administration  of  BEA 
loan  lunds  authorized  by  Congre5s  and  the 
plannine,  building,  and  operations  of  rural 
power  systems,  call  for  specialized  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  I  believe  the  REA  organiza- 
tion and  lu  borrowers  are  self-sufficient  in 
these  respects. 

Under  the  direction  of  Administrator 
Wickard.  REA  now  enjoys  complete  freedom 
of  action  in  all  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities delegated  to  the  agency  by  the  Rural 
Hectriflcation  Act  of  1936  The  Adminis- 
trator was  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  a  10-year  term. 
His  duties  are  clearly  defined  by  law.  Al- 
though for  administrative  purposes  RXA  has 
been  grouped  with  other  lending  and  action 
agencies  inside  the  Department.  I  have  no 
desire  as  Secretary  to  Impose  the  authority 
of  my  office  upon  any  legally  constituted 
phase  of  the  agency's  operations.  I  feel  this 
way  especially  about  any  change  In  policy 
which  might  disturb  the  presently  satisfac- 
tory relationships  between  REA  and  lu  bor- 
rowers. 

1  think  we  should  all  recognize,  however, 
that  getting  electricity  to  the  Nation's  farms 
U  but  the  means  to  an  end.  I  regard  the 
REA  program  not  merely  as  a  power  pro- 
gram, but  aa  a  potentially  far-reaching  agrar- 


ian program.  As  such.  It  should  have  the 
close  attention  and  the  cooperation  of  every 
agency  working  for  the  advancement  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  rural  community. 

REA  has  pioneered  In  encouraging  appli- 
cation of  electric  power  to  a  great  variety 
of  farm  tasks.  Its  specialists,  working  with 
Uke-mlnded  men  In  the  cooperatives,  have 
helped  to  popularize  farm  electrical  equip- 
ment which  many  farmers  had  never  heard 
of  a  few  years  ago.  During  the  war  years, 
the  water  pumps,  small  motors,  milking  ma- 
chlnea.  electric  brooders  and  other  equipment 
In  uaa  on  REA-6er>^d  farms  played  an  Im- 
porutnt  part  in  maintaining  production  rec- 
ords which  could  not  have  been  achieved  by 
hand  labor  alone. 

Farmers  with  electric  service  are  able  to 
command  the  efficiencies  of  the  highly  mech- 
anized manufacturing  industry  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  many  chores  connected  with 
livestock,  poultry  and  dairy  production.  This 
is  especially  important  in  making  It  possible 
for  farmers  to  diversify  their  crops  on  the 
family-type  farm,  by  spreading  the  available 
farm  labor  over  a  wider  productive  area. 
Not  only  does  farm  labor  yield  higher  returns 
In  term.s  of  net  income  on  the  electrified  farm, 
but  production  of  various  crops  can  be  more 
readily  adapted  to  changing  goals  based  on 
potential  supply  and  demand. 

Tlius.  we  see  electrical  equipment  encour- 
aging sounder  farm  production  programs  on 
our  electrified  farms.  Since  the  one-crop 
system  of  farming  has  been  the  most  destruc- 
tive ally  of  erosion  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  I  hope  the  people  engaged  In  soil- 
conservation  work  will  learn  more  about  the 
possibilities  in  use  of  electrical  equipment 
to  aid  in  diversification. 

Another  great  need  of  agriculture  today  is 
for  the  marketing  of  higher  quality  agricul- 
tural products,  ^ater  under  pressure,  sup- 
plied by  electric  pumps,  to  Improve  sanitary 
conditions  around  dairy  bams,  hot  water  for 
sterilizing  dairy  equipment,  and  electric  milk 
coolers  are  essential  In  the  marketing  of 
quality  whole  milk.  Electric  refrigeration 
is  Important  In  the  preservation  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats  on  the  larm.  Other 
electrical  processes  make  It  possible  for  the 
farmer  to  market  a  larger  part  of  his  pro- 
duction In  finished  or  semifinished  condi- 
tion. These  things  not  only  add  to  the 
market  value  of  farm  products,  but  they  also 
encourage  more  orderly  marketing  and  help 
to  alleviate   periodic   price-depressing   gluts. 

I  wish  to  commend  these  farm  uses  of 
electricity  to  all  who  are  striving  for  the 
betterment  of  farming  conditions.  All  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  need  to  learn  about 
farm  uses  of  electricity  from  REA's  special- 
ists .ind  the  managers,  officers,  and  members 
of  REA  cooperatives  who  have  been  the  pio- 
neers in  these  great  developments.  Coordi- 
nated effort  in  this  field  will  not  only  benefit 
agriculture  directly,  but  the  Increased  farm 
consumption  of  electric  energy  will  strength- 
en the  cooperatives  financially  for  the  more 
difficult  part  of  the  farm-electrification  Job 
yet  to  be  done. 

In  addition  to  the  part  electric  power  Is 
playing  on  Individual  farms,  the  broader  com- 
munity services  of  the  REA  cooperatives  are 
contributing  to  the  building  of  a  sound  rural 
economy.  I  am  gl.id  to  know  that  more  active 
participation  by  members  In  the  affairs  of 
their  cooperatives  Is  being  encouraged  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  REA  program.  Rural 
people  need  to  know  that  they  have  the  right 
and  the  ability  to  supply  themselves  efficiently 
and  economically  with  the  essential  service* 
which  too  often  In  the  past  have  t>een  avail- 
able to  them  only  on  terms  too  difficult  for 
them  to  meet. 

The  experience  farmers  kre  now  getting 
through  their  own  cooperatives  Is  strengthen- 
ing the  spirit  of  self-reliance  which  through- 
out our  national  history  ha«  made  the  rural 


element  of  our  population  a  bulwark  against 
attacks  on  our  freedom.  The  Nation  and  the 
world  today  need  the  example  of  freemen 
working  together,  in  cooperation  with  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own  choice,  in  undertakings 
too  big  for  them  as  Individuals. 

I  regard  the  farmer-owned,  locally  con- 
trolled cooperative  as  the  most  effective 
agency  In  equipping  the  family-type  farm  to 
hold  its  own  In  our  economy  of  bigness.  By 
means  of  power,  machines,  modern  mass- 
production  and  mass-sales  methods,  plus 
great  accumulations  of  capital,  massive  cor- 
porations have  come  to  control  or  command 
huge  shares  of  our  natural  resources,  our 
manufacturing  capacity,  and  our  distribution 
system.  This  concentration  of  economic 
power  has  moved  steadily  ahead  during  this 
century.  It  was  estimated  In  1930  that  some 
aoo  corporatioiis  controlled  half  of  the  In- 
dustrial wealth  of  the  United  States.  In 
1929  the  top  12  percent  oi  the  manufacturing 
enterprises  in  the  country  employed  nearly 
half  of  the  wage  earners  and  turned  out  fully 
half  of  our  manufactures.  The  war  has  ac- 
centuated, if  anything,  the  upsweep  of  the 
curve  toward  bigness  and  concentration.  By 
1942  the  200  largest  manufactiu-ing  corpora- 
tions controlled  44  percent  of  the  total  assets 
of  all  manufacturing  corporations  and  56  per- 
cent of  the  net  capital  assets  of  such  cor- 
porations, 

I  have  said  before  and  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
I  have  nothing  against  big  business  organi- 
zations Just  because  they  are  big.  It  takes 
great  size  to  produce  the  remarkable  output 
at  low  cost  achieved  by  the  assembly-line 
system  in  our  great  manufacturing  enter- 
prises. Production  efficiency  has  given  us  in 
this  country  a  standard  of  Uvlng  unequalled 
In  the  world,  and  one  that  could  never  have 
been  attained  In  a  handicraft  economy.  We 
mu&t  find  a  way  to  Introduce  similar  efficien- 
cies In  agriculture  and  small  business,  both 
to  perpetuate  our  system  of  Individual  enter- 
prise and  to  give  the  individual  enterprisers 
a  fair  share  of  the  national  income. 

It  Is  my  hop^  that  through  cooperative 
action,  agriculture  may  achieve  parity  with 
other  industries  In  this  country  without  sac- 
rifice of  the  values  which  have  been  invet.ted 
In  Individual  ownership  of  family-type  farms. 
By  their  very  nature,  farm  people  are  good 
cooperators.  Since  pioneer  days,  they  have 
worked  together  to  overcome  hazard.s  with 
which  as  individuals  they  would  have  been 
powerless  to  cope.  They  have  always  been 
able  to  do  this  without  sacrifice  of  the  indi- 
vidual, freedom  and  enterprise  so  highly 
prized  In  rural  sections  of  the  country. 

The  success  of  the  cooperatives  through 
which  farmers  are  now  massing  their  strength 
to  serve  their  common  needs  Is  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  rural  people  are  inherently 
good  neighbors.  It  is  Important  to  remember 
that  scientific  and  businesslike  management 
of  farmer-owned  cooperatives  cannot  hold 
them  together  unless  their  members  aie 
able  to  feel  at  all  times  that  the  cooperative 
Is  simply  an  organized  expression  of  the  spirit 
of  good  neighborliness.  It  Is  wholly  in  the 
tradition  of  the  common  practices  among 
farm  people  In  pioneer  days.  In  Joining  with 
their  neighbors  In  such  things  as  swapping 
work,  husking  bees  and  work  on  the  school, 
church,  or  public  road.  The  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  lose  this  spirit,  and  It  will  not  b« 
lost  as  long  as  the  rural  people  who  poasess 
It  in  abundance  are  able  to  find  constructive 
outlets  for  It. 

To  be  practical,  however,  we  must  not  for- 
get that  farmers  will  not  continue  to  par- 
ticipate In  cooperative  enterprisea  merely  for 
the  sake  of  bein?  cooperative.  Farmers  will 
continue  Investing  themselves  in  their  co- 
operatives only  so  long  as  the  balance  sheet 
shows  tangible  profits  for  the  meml>en. 
Furthermore,  the  cooperative  must  serve  the 
general  public  as  well  at  Its  members  In  order 
to  merit  the  special  privileges  which  have 


been  accorded  the  cooperative  tnethod  of  •  j- 
terprlse  by  our  National  and  State  govt  a- 
ments. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  REA  cooperatives 
have  served  their  members  well,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  lived  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities to  the  Nation.  I  hope  the  members 
will  not  forget  their  obligations  to  their 
neighbors  who  do  not  yet  enjoy  the  benefits 
made  possible  by  the  REA  program. 

As  a  Member  of  Congreas  I  was  greatly 
Impressed  by  the  wide  support  given  the 
REA  program,  not  only  by  Congressmen  from 
the  farm  States,  but  by  representatives  of  the 
industrial  States  who  were  Informed  of  the 
contributions  made  to  Improvement  of  gen- 
eral business  conditions  by  the  REA  program, 
especially  in  Increased  sales  of  electrical 
equipment  for  the  farms. 

In  recent  months  I  have  seen  evidence  that 
your  program  continues  to  command  the 
same  kind  of  respect.  It  Is  based  not  only 
on  the  success  of  REA  cooperatives  in  spear- 
heading the  tremendous  advance  of  the  last 
decade  in  farm  electrification  and  In  paying 
off  their  Government  loans,  but  In  their  ap- 
parent willingness  to  help  others  get  electric 
service  through  REA  assistance. 

Tou  may  recall  that  Just  a  year  ago.  a  bill 
was  introduced  In  Congress  which  would 
have  authorized  REA  loans  of  $565,000,000 
over  a  3-year  period.  The  proposal  was  based 
on  what  the  cooperatives  have  since  learned 
were  ultra-conservative  estimates.  The  Con- 
gress has  had  to  raise  its  sights  several  tlmea 
before  the.  bill  could  be  brought  to  a  vote. 

First.  Congress  authorized  $200,000,000  for 
REA  loans  during  the  present  fiscal  year 
At  the  end  of  6  months  REA  had  committed 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  year's  total,  and 
had  still  on  hand  or  In  process  of  preparation 
applications  for  additional  loans  of  more 
than  $220,000,000.  The  great  volume  of  In- 
dividual applications  registered  with  the  co- 
operatives by  rural  people  made  itself  felt  in 
Washington.  The  President  recommended 
an  additional  authorization  of  $100,000,000 
for  the  flFCal  year  ending  next  July  1.  and  a 
total  of  $250,000,000  for  fiscal  1947.  The 
amounts  already  authorized  and  proposed 
authorizations  taken  up  by  Congress  upon 
the  President's  recommendation  total  $550,- 
000.000  for  2  years— or  Just  $35,000,000  short 
of  the  original  request  for  these  years. 

This  Is  evidence  that  the  needs  and  wants 
of  the  rural  people  In  regard  to  further  ex- 
tension of  REA  service  In  unelectrified  areas 
have  been  very  effectively  presented  lu  con- 
gressional circles.  Those  needs  are  consid- 
ered by  congressional  committees  that  un- 
derstand the  programs  and  objectives  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  you 
will  find  that  the  REA  cause  has  not  suffered 
In  this  respect,  either  because  the  agency 
Is  a  part  of  the  Department  or  because  Its 
offices  are  now  located  In  Washington  in  easy 
reach  of  Members  of  Congreas  who  may  de- 
sire additional  Information  about  the  pro- 
gram In  their  States. 

I  wish  to  asEUre  you  that  the  service  of 
the  Secretary's  office  will  at  all  times  t>e 
available  to  REA  when  our  support  Is  needed. 


WoHd  Peace 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALirOtNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  VOORras  of  California.  Mr. 
ftpeaker,  in  the  last  few  days  there  has 
been  some  heartening  news  in  the  press. 
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Seen  tary  Byrnes,  speaking  to  the  UNO 
on  y  ^sterday.  laid  down  a  fundamental 
|Klll4iple  which,  if  followed,  can  give  us 
peace.  It  was  that  no  nation,  large 
or  srfiall.  shall  be  permitted  to  gain  any 
adva  itage  for  itself  by  the  use  of  force. 
The  corollary  of  that  principle  was 
brou  :ht  out  a  day  earlier  by  a  discussion 


Food  Poies  Dilemau 


that 


have 


forces  to  be  organized  for  the  prescrva- 
Uon  )f  peace.  For  out  of  that  could  de- 
velop a  situation  in  which  all  nations 
woul  I  make  their  military  policy  conform 
not  t }  their  individual  will  to  power  but 
to  th?ir  collective  will  to  keep  the  peace. 
Amei  ica  could  do  that  now. 

Mil.  Speaker,  a  greit  American  in  1925 
a  warnins  which,  if  heeded,  might 
avoided  World  War  II.  He  was 
Henijy  L.  Stimson.  then  Secretary  of  War. 
He  V  arned  then  that  if  Japan  was  al- 
low el  to  take  Manchuria  by  force  it 
woull  lead  to  a  world  war.  Today  he 
issues  another  warning.    He  tells  us: 

We  must  not  delay.  The  poisons  of  the 
past  ire  persistent  and  cannot  b«  purged  by 
tlmlc  treatment. 

By  Its  sole  posMsalon  of  the  atomic  bomb. 
at  le  Lst  for  tb«  present,  the  United  States 
flnds  Itself  In  a  position  of  world  leader- 
ship. But  this  solitary  possession  is  most 
certa  nly  very  transient.  It  must  recognlz* 
thia  I  nd  act  swiftly  It  must  take  the  lead  by 
IkMI  ig  out  an  open  hand  to  other  nations 
in  a  iplrlt  of  genuine  trust  and  with  a  real 
deslri  for  a  thoroughgoing  cuoperatlve  ef- 
fort n  meeting  and  solving  this  problem. 
Trulj  this  Is  a  time  for  greatness  of  heart 
and  r.t  ptirpoae,  and  unJess  we  demonstrate 


these 


took  place  in  the  UNO  about  the 


qualities   now   other   nattona   cannot 


be  ex  jccted  to  do  so. 

Th  '  development  of  atomic  energy  holds 
great  but  as  yet  une-xplolted  promise  for  the 
well-  )elng  of  civilization  Whether  this 
prom  se  will  be  realized  depends  on  whether 
the  c  anger  of  swift  and  unprecedented  de- 
struc  Ion  can  be  removed  from  the  earth. 
Whet  ler  it  Is  remov.-d  depends  on  whether 
we  aj  d  other  nations  move  firmly,  quickly. 

irlth  frank  transparency  of  purpose 
toward  the  goal  of  uniting  all  men  of  good 
will   I  gainst   the   appalling   threat   to  mans 

nUstence.  The  foci:s  of  the  problem 
does  lot  tie  in  the  atom:  it  resides  in  the 
he»rti  of  men. 

In  my  Judgment.  Mr.  Speaker,  thoye 
are  i  rophrtic  words. 

Wi:h  the  coming  of  the  atomic  bomb, 
the  I  ossibility  of  unilateral  military  de- 
feas4  of  the  people  of  any  nation  ha^ 
I  away.  These  are  times  in  which 
we  nlust  learn  that  the  law  of  God  will 
prevj  il  despite  the  will  of  man.  They 
are  t  mes  when  nothing  but  the  highest 
state  inwyblp.  seeking  world  order, 
worlt  fOTernment.  if  you  will,  over 
weapsns  of  mass  destruction  in  every 
nation  can  possibly  save  mankind. 

Th?re  is  risk  in  such  a  course.  But 
far  l<ss  rl.sk  than  in  any  other.  Let  us 
not  fill  the  great  venture  to  which  Mr. 
Stim  on  calls  us.  the  venture  of  binding 
all  ni  tions  of  good  will  together  for  their 
comr  ion  safety.  Let  us  do  nothing  which 
Is  ou  of  harmony  with  such  a  goal.  De- 
cisloijs  lie  ahead  of  us  which  will  per- 
decide  the  fate  of  mankind  for 
to  come. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrV'ES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  appeared 
in  the  Sunday.  March  10.  1946.  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times : 


Food  Poata  Oiuii>f.\ — Puce  Polict  and  Sub- 
sist 6UM  AS  Bass  to  Fxdinc  Wcslo 
(The  dvritera  of  the  following  letter  are  at 
the  New  Tork  State  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Cornell  University.  Dr  Pearson,  professor  cf 
prices  and  statistics.  Is  the  author  of  many 
book5.  and  coauthor  of  Fo<xl  with  Mr.  Pasrl- 
berg  ) 

To  the  EDfTOR  or  thi  Nrw  Tosk  Timks: 

The  decision  to  emphasise  wheat  as  a 
means  of  fredlng  starving  Europe  Is  welcome 
even  If  overdue.  Two  other  decisions  will 
have  to  be  made,  however,  before  the  present 
cne  can  be  effort ive  The  United  States  will 
have  to  gi  d  on  its  policy  of  upgrading 

the  Amer.  -t.   and  the  pr.ce  policy  on 

wheat  and  feed  grain  wUl   have  to  be   re- 
versed. 

The  simple  fact  Is  that  with  a  continuation 
of  present  price  policy  the  United  States  will 
not  have  enocgh  wheat  to  match  the  need  In 
Europe  This  i.s  true  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  1945  crop  was  the  largest  in  history  This 
huge  crop  Is  disappearing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Much  of  It  Is  belcg  fed  to  livestock  In  ac- 
cordance with  an  old  policy  of  increasing  the 
output  of  llvestcck  products  in  order  to  give 
the  American  consumer  a  better  diet.  A 
corollary  of  this  plan  was  the  program  of 
holding  down  the  price  of  wheat  and  feed 
grains  and  subsidizing  the  pnc.  of  livestock 
so  as  to  maximise  the  ccnverslo  of  corn, 
oats,  and  wheat  into  meat.  milk,  and  eggs. 
It  has  been  this  policy  that  has  steadily 
depleted  our  stocks  of  wheat:  this  Is  the  rea- 
son we  are  or  soon  will  l>e  scr  i  "  •  wheat 
bins.  The  real  competitor  :  wheat 
which  might  help  hungry  Europe  was  not  the 
American  consumer  by  any  means — It  was  the 
American  chlclcen.  hog.  and  dairy  cow. 

oTHra  rooDs  costlt 

I'he  American  consumer  cannot  reduce  his 
consumption  of  wheat  by  any  considerable 
extent.  If  he  did.  he  would  have  to  substi- 
tute other  foods  for  wheat.  Most  other  foods 
•re  more  expensive  and  even  leas  plentiful 
than  wheat,  the  suff  of  life  t)Oth  In  Europe 
and  In  the  United  States. 

American  livestock,  however,  can  quickly 
reduce  lU  consumption.  Wheat  should 
never  be  found  in  the  feed  trough  when  there 
is  any  likelihood  that  It  wUI  be  lacking  in  the 
bread  box.  Livestock  Is  a  vrasteful  means  at 
converting  cereal  grains  into  meat.  It  takes 
about  7  pounds  of  cereal  grain.  Including 
forage  and  pasture,  to  produce  1  pound  of  dry 
matter  in  the  form  of  meat. 

It  has  t>een  said  that  the  United  States  has 
lacked  a  policy  on  relief  for  Europe.  On  the 
contrary  there  has  t>cen  a  policy,  but  tt  has 
been  poorly  adapted  to  needs.  The  policy 
was  developed  before  and  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  war,  when  livestock  producU 
in  the  United  States  were  plentiful.  The 
program  then  developed  was  to  Improve  the 
diet  of  the  American  people  with  more  live- 
stock products  and  to  provide  lend-lease  aid 
to  our  allies  In  the  form  of  meat,  eggs,  #»yl 
butter. 

Tikis  program  was  oODcelved  more  as  a 
■Kans  at  stirplus  disposal  than  as  an  effort 


to  develop  an  objective  policy.  Havtpg 
thoroughly  sold  ourselves  on  this  program. 
«•  have  continued  It  beyond  its  Justitication. 
Potir  years  of  prlce-flxlng  and  policy-making 
have  given  this  program  tremendoua  admlc- 
latratlve  Inertia.  Prices  of  feed  were  hell 
low  by  celling  prices.  Llvestix^k  prices  were 
held  high  by  subsidy.  With  this  encourags- 
ment.  livestock  numbers  are  now  high. 
Peed,  including  wheat.  Is  disappearing  St  a 
rapid  rate  In  this  country. 

XLTVINTH-HOtnt     DISCO\'XmT 

At  the  eleventh  hour  we  have  found  that 
we  cannot  feed  any  large  segment  of  the 
hungry  world  on  scarce  and  expensive  live- 
stock products,  and  must  turn  to  wheat. 
This  decision  comes  after  our  wheat  stocks, 
which  were  the  hope  of  a  hungry  world,  have 
been  poured  into  the  feed  troughs  to  raise 
the  protein  intake  of  the  American  consumer. 
Unle<«s  we  temporarily  change  cur  minds 
about  the  alleired  Importance  of  animal  foods 
in  the  United  States,  our  solicitude  for  the 
livestock  will  continue,  and  we  will  continue 
to  protect  their  feed  supply.  We  have  finally 
given  up  our  policy  of  upgrading  the  diet  of 
the  world's  needy:  these  needy  now  await  a 
■•cond  decision— that  we  temporarily  ter- 
minate the  policy  of  upgrading  our  own  diet. 

The  policy  of  a  high-quality  diet  and  high 
livestock  numbers  has  become  enmeshed  In 
the  price-fixing  program  Unless  the  ar- 
tificially low  prices  of  wheat  and  feed  grains 
are  allowed  to  rise,  much  of  our  remaining 
stocks  will  be  fed  regardless  of  pronounce- 
ments about  shipping  wheat  and  liquidating 
livestock 

Livestock  are  a  nation's  bank  account 
Historically,  v^hen  nations  get  Into  difficulty 
with  their  feed  supply,  they  reduce  the  num- 
be**  of  'Ivestock.  thereby  adding  to  the  food 
supply  In  two  ways  The  immediate  supply 
of  meat  Is  increased  and  the  cereal  grain 
which  the  livestock  would  otherwise  have 
eaten  is  available  for  human  consumption 

Euxopx  srr  example 

Europe  did  Just  this  The  reduced  con- 
sumption of  grain  on  the  part  of  livestock 
and  the  Increased  consumption  by  man  ex- 
plains how  Europe  ran  a  gigantic  war  with- 
out mass  starvation  Europe  reduced  her 
livestock  and  conserved  her  grain.  The 
United  States  did  the  reverse.  This  was 
done  through  a  low-graln-high-llvestock 
price  policy.  The  recent  3-cent  advance 
permitted  In  the  prices  of  wheat  and  corn  Is 
sufficient  to  admit  that  the  frozen  price  policy 
is  the  crux  of  the  situation,  but  Is  a  long 
way  from  being  enough  to  correct  it. 

If  the  frosen  price  mechnnl.'^m  could  be 
thawed  out.  these  adjustments  would  occur 
automatically.  If  the  price  of  wheat  were 
permitted  to  rise  substantially.  It  would  no 
longer  be  profitable  to  feed  It  to  livestock. 
If  prices  of  feed  grains  were  allowed  to  rise, 
thereby  reducing  the  pnifli-i  in  the  produc- 
tion of  meat,  still  more  livestock  wotild  be 
liquidated,  and  an  Increased  supply  of  meat 
would  be  available  Immediately  The  ob- 
stacles to  these  changes  are  our  devotion  to 
the  idea  of  maintaining  high  livestock  num- 
bers ai>d  our  devotion  to  the  Idea  of  main- 
taining a  fixed-price  system  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  these  obstacles  can  be 
overcome  before  the  sands  run  out  In  Eu- 


F»ANK   A    PK\saoM, 
Don  Paaslbcso. 
Ithaca.  N   T  .  March  6.  1946. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not  question  for 
1  minute  the  article  by  these  learned 
gentlemen  from  Cornell.  However,  I 
think  there  are  at  least  two  other  angles 
which  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. 

First.  The  first  is  that  Inasmuch  as  100 
pounds,  or  any  other  given  amount  of 
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grain  for  that  matter,  will  produce  twice 
ao  much  human  food  when  fed  to  a  dairy 
cow  as  will  be  produced  if  fed  to  any 
other  farm  animal,  and  four  times  as 
much  human  food  as  will  be  produced 
if  fed  to  some  farm  animals,  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  stepping  up 
the  production  of  milk.  Powdered  skim, 
for  example,  contains  35  percent  of  a 
most  desirable  animal  piotein.  The 
price  ceihng  is  very  low — 14  to  15  cents 
per  pound — when  one  considers  the  food 
value  of  the  product.  United  States  pro- 
duction of  powdered  skim  has  been  going 
downward  for  several  months. 

Second.  While  admitting  that  the 
grain  will  feed  more  people  than  the 
meat  or  milk  for  that  matter  that  would 
be  produced  by  feeding  it  to  animals, 
there  is  another  situation  which  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  that 
millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of  milk 
are  being  produced  on  land  that  cannot 
be  used  for  producing  grain.  The  stony, 
hilly,  rough.  untiUed  land  cf  the  cul- 
over  areas  of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and 
Michigan  produce  many  billions  of 
pounds  of  milk.  This  land  would  be  en- 
tirely unsuitable  for  grain  production. 

In  fact,  of  the  15.000  OOO.COO  pounds  of 
milk  produced  in  Wisconsin  in  1945  my 
personal  opinion  is  that  over  2,000,000,- 
000  pounds  and  possibly  more  than  twice 
that  amount  of  milk  Is  produced  annually 
on  land  that  could  not  be  used  or  is  not 
being  used  to  produce  grain  or  any  other 
appreciable  amount  9f  human  food.  It 
is  easy  to  believe  that  a  limited  amount 
of  grain  mi^ht  be  used  to  advantage  to 
carry  cows  over  the  wirter  months  in 
the.ce  areas,  so  that  maximum  human 
food  can  be  obtained  or  garnered  from 
the  hilly  or  stony  or  rough  or  untilled 
land  during  the  pasture  season. 

Thou-sands  of  tons  of  cabbase  went  to 
waste  in  1945.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  bushels  of  Irish  potatoes  were 
used  for  animal  feeding  when  they  could 
have  been  converted  into  human  food. 
Why  these  crops  were  not  diverted  to  a 
hungry  world  is  more  than  I  could  ever 
find  out.  A  lack  of  a  correlation  in  the 
Federal  agencies  appears  to  be  the  only 
answer.  We  have  had  more  committees 
and  less  calories.  We  have  more  bureau- 
crats and  less  butter. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the 
wheat  situation  as  presented  by  the  pro- 
fessors cannot  be  disputed.  But  why  are 
these  situations  allowed  to  develop? 
Why  was  the  price  of  rye,  with  less  food 
value  to  man  or  beast,  allowed  to  ad- 
vance from  65  cents  per  bushel  to  $2.15 
per  bushel  when  the  wheat  was  bringing 
the  farmer  $1.50  to  $1.60  per  bushel? 
Why  were  not  the  American  people  given 
the  facts  about  the  corn  supplies  and 
'the  real  picture  of  the  soft-corn  prob- 
lem? 

Why  did  the  much-publicized  Ander- 
son food-study  committee  ever  recom- 
mend the  3-4  cents  per  pound  subsidy 
to  the  packer  and  producer  for  the  choice 
fat  cattle?  Untold  thousands  of  bushels 
of  grain  were  diverted  to  fancy  beef  dur- 
ing the  past  year  that  could  have  pro- 
duced double  the  amount  of  human  food 
as  pork.    Wh:  a  $39  subsidy  on  an  ani- 


mal weighing  1.000  pounds?  This  is  a 
subsidy  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  the  meat. 
Why  were  not  the  spareribs.  fat  backs, 
bolognas,  and  the  side  pork  subsidized  if 
it  was  necessary  to  subsidize?  The  class 
of  people  that  could  best  use  a  subsidy 
would  at  least  be  receiving  it.  These 
feed  grains  will  produce  four  times  as 
much  human  food  when  fed  to  dairy 
cattle  than  when  fed  to  beef  cattle. 
These  feed  grains  will  produce  twice  as 
much  human  food  when  fed  to  hogs  or 
for  eggs  as  the  same  feed  grains  would 
or  will  produce  of  beef. 

The  seriousness  of  this  feed  situation 
was  apparent  months  ago.  In  1944 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  bushels  of 
grain  were  imported  and  little  exported, 
while  in  1945  our  source  of  imports  dried 
up.  but  the  demand  for  grain  exports  in- 
creased. I  think  every  American  wants 
to  support  the  right  program  and 
wants  to  support  President  Truman  in 
the  food  commitments  made  at  Potsdam. 
But  v.T  should  not  sit  idly  by  and  ^c  some 
dreamers  and  schemers  put  a  program 
into  operation  which  does  not  accom- 
plish this,  nor  do  we  want  a  program  that 
unnecessarily  jeopardizes  the  future 
health  ■^f  the  children  of  America.  The 
man  with  the  price  will  get  his,  regard- 
less. 


Are  We  Meeting  Our  Food  Obligations 
as  They  Should  Be  Met? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

CF    WISCONSIN 

IN  TH'C  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV-ES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  from  the 
March  21.  1946.  edition  of  the  Barron 
County  (Wis.)  News-Shield  is  self-ex- 
planatory: 

FEED   TRADE    IN    PEOTEST CHARGE    DIVERSION    OF 

PROTEIN  MEALS  TO  TOBACCO  CBOWEES 

Washington,  D.  C— Recent  efforts  of  to- 
bacco growers  to  obtain  supplies  of  linseed 
and  soybean  meals  for  fertilizer  have  pro- 
voked unfavorable  comment  from  feed  In- 
dustry sources  over  the  diversion  of  these 
products  at  a  time  wlieu  an  over-all  protein 
shortage  of  feed  exists. 

The  tobacco  industry  has  been  given  an 
allocation  of  40.000  tons  of  protein  meals 
for  1946  for  fertUizer  use  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  This  amount  Is  the  same  as 
was  provided  last  year  and  represents  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  tobacco  Indus- 
try's base  use. 

According  to  USDA  officials  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry is  eligible  to  receive  protein  meal  from 
set-aside  pool  under  WFO  9. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  total  allo- 
cation is  slated  for  use  in  Connecticut  and 
USDA  official*  state  that  tobacco  growers  In 
this  State  had  obtained  more  than  half  of 
their  requirements  prior  to  January  1.  1946. 

USDA  has  Justified  Its  allocation  of  this 
scarce  commodity  on  grounds  that  no  satis- 
factory substitute  was  available  it  protein 
supplies  were  denied  to  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducers.   Ordinarily  tobacco  producers  prefer 


cottonseed  meal  for  fertillrer  use  but  In  the 
absence  of  this  product  either  linseed  or 
soybean  meal  can  be  substituted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  one  State  receives 
10  percent  of  the  fertilizer  and  produces 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  food  of  the 
Nation,  no  one  can  state  that  a  very  de- 
sirable or  appropriate  food-production 
program  Ls  in  operation.  Cotton  sand- 
wiches, and  tobacco  cocktails  are  not  the 
need  of  the  day.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
subsidize  soybeans  to  be  u.sed  for  pro- 
viding a  fertilizer  for  a  nonfood  crop? 
Does  ji  make  sense  to  subsidize  flax  and 
then  u.^e  the  linseed  meal  as  a  fertilizer 
for  a  nonfood  crop? 


Testimony  in  Favor  of  H.  R.  5270,  a  Bill 
To  Extend  the  Oftce  of  Price  Adriais- 
tration  Until  June  30,  1947 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARK? 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Chat  Paterson.  na- 
tional legislative  representative  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  in  sup- 
port of  the  extension  of  price  control: 

TESTIMONY  OF  MR.  CHAT  PATTRSON.  NATICNAL 
LEGISLATIVT  REPEESENTATIVE,  AMVRICAN  VET- 
EaANS*  COMMITTEE,  BEFORE  THF  HOUSE  BANK- 
ING AND  CURRENCY  CCMMrTTEE,  MONDAY, 
MARCH   25,    1946 

I  am  presenting  this  testimony  tcday  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Veterans'  Committee 
as  Its  legislative  representative  in  Washing- 
ton. The  AVC  Is  an  organization  of  World 
War  II  veterans  which  Is  working  to  achieve 
a  more  democratic  and  prosperous  America 
and  a  more  stable  world.  One  of  the  greatest 
dangers  to  a  prosperous  America  and  a  stable 
world  is  that  of  a  disastrous  Inflation.  We 
are  already  experiencing  a  measure  of  infla- 
tion and  thousands  of  veterans  are  having  a 
hard  time  because  of  this  limited  inflation. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  veteran  during  his  dlffl- 
cult  period  of  readjustment  and  initial  in- 
security for  you  gentlemen  to  permit  an  un- 
controlled inflation  to  take  hold  of  our  Nation 
and  shake  the  monetary  foundation  upon 
which  £0  many  hopes  have  been  built, 

If  I  were  to  ask  any  memlie.  of  this  com- 
mittee whether  he  wanted  to  do  all  In  his 
power  to  aid  the  veteran.  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  a  resounding  "Of  course."  Because 
of  your  membership  on  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  you  are  In  the  unique 
position  of  being  instrumental  in  protecting 
the  veteran  from  a  worse  Inflation  and  In 
making  sure  that  his  dollars  buy  the  goods 
and  services  which  he  and  his  family  need. 
In  most  cases  he  must  buy  these  goods  and 
services  on  a  very  limited  Income. 

There  are  four  simple  reasons  why  the  vet- 
erans need  price  control  If  they  are  going 
to  be  given  an  even  break  in  getting  back  to 
civilian  life: 

1.  Veterans  Just  don't  have  much  money 
now,  and  they  probably  won't  have  much 
money  fw  a  long  while.  They  have  been 
away  from  civilian  work  for  several  years. 
It's  going  to  take  time  to  get  back  into  paying 
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General  Bradley  haa  already  stated  that 

tely  4.000.0CO  veterans  will  return 

nu    ctvUian    occupation    or    training. 

?  veterans,  during  their  period  of  traln- 

nd  Job  seeking,  will  not  b«  able  to  pay 

ro.st  >jf  a  decent  living  It  prices  go  up. 
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Kar.  u::d  in  moat  e—e ■  have  no  aaviDgs 

which  they  can  draw  for  any  length  of 

Th?lr  ^300  Diusterlng-out  pay   won't 

much  food  or  clothing  or  pay  rent  very 

Even'  a  slight  increase  In  prices  would 

th.it  they  would  have  poorer  food  and 

n  clii  aper  houses.     I  don't  think  any  of 

•.'.:'  :!>c»  American  way  of  life  to  which 
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VTeterars  want  steady  )obs.     A  run -away 
>  he  last  ^^ 

^  on  un 

era   vt    ujs 

Ittei-  war.     Auer 

9:8  armistice  you  faw  prices  shoot  eo 

in  le^s  than  2  years  that  fewer  and  fewer 

e  coUid  pay  them      What  was  called  a 

■  strike  developed      You  must  remem- 

'w  stores  cut  down  their  orders.     That 

t   fdctortes   -  ■   down  and  cIcsuijt. 

meant   five  e-half   million   jot-..s 

ared.     Thousancis     of     your     buddies 

the  streets  looking  for  Jobs.     Do  you 

the  same  to  happen  to  the  veteran  of 

?     Inflation    can    do    It.     Price   control 

leip  prevent  It. 

A  lot  of  veterans  w:int  to  go  Into  busi- 
tcT  themselves.  With  the  OI  loan  and 
help  from  their  families  and  friends, 
can  start  m  a  small  way  now.  But  you 
etnen  all  know  what  would  happen  to 
sn^ull  nest  efgs  if  lnfl.\tion  started 
•!i:^  costs  upward.  We  probably 
nt  even  start  In  business,  and  if  we  did. 
of  vm  woii'd  »<^>n  lo«»  out  to  bigger  end 

1  we  went  to  bid 
•::■:.        ,    ;  labor 
And   finally,  gentlemen,  most   veterans 
families  and  homes      We  gave  a  lot  of 
to  that  aspect  of  American  life  while 
ere  -      A  lot  of  us  already  h.^vf 

ani!  on.  the  rest  of  iis  are  hiinv.'n 

:n.     But  what  are  our  ' 
p  and  put  expt-nses  b?} 


!  ee   a   lot  of  stories  In   the  papers  that 
IS  causing  business  to  go  broke.     I  re- 
hearing a  lot  of  these  stories  when 
in    Europe.     One   day    in    early    1944. 
ovf  !  d  up  a  copy  of  Busmesd 

wh  .  a  a  tabulation  of  pro:lts 

t.kxesi    uf   ihe   major  i  ons  (or 

I  was  astounded  at  the  t.  .       .-^  of  dol- 
o(  profit  that  th?se  corporations  were 
Ing  up.     Upon  returning  In  late  1945  I 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Journal 
-i  "    r       "  :.g    tabulations   of   even 

-      These  thin^^  do  not 
bankrupt  business, 
o  bet  that  most  of 
samd  «.  ms  expect  record  pro- 

on.  teco:  .  and  big  profits  In  19«6 

with  price  control. 

have  heard  a  lot  of  stories  about  how 

control,    during    the    war.    was    inter- 

»g  with  p  .n.     Most  veterans  uho 

he  avi«;.  .  provisions,  munitions. 

:ii    Ui.ii   rcUed   to  our   (ightin.: 

never  believe  that  price  control 

production.     We  Just  don't  understand 

T  '■'   tales  being  circulated  to  destroy 

trol  program.     We  saw  in  Eu- 

duKi  v-iiuia  what  Inflation  means  and  the 

it  brings.     Higher  prices  don't  neces- 

mean  greater  production. 

ti  on*  point  on  which  the  record 

d  be  kept  absolutely  straight.     No  one 

to  perpetuate  OPA  Indefinitely.    We 

want  red  tape  or  business  restrlc- 

continued  ■  «tay  longer  than  they  are 

.\ry.  but  «•  do  want  protection  from 


Inflation  for  our  living  standards  and  (or  our 
chances  to  work  and  maintain  our  families. 
OPA  must  be  continued  during  the  coming 
year  and.  If  necessary,  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  in  fields  where  production  does  not 
come  up  to  demand  and  where  normal  com- 
petition cannot  prevent  an  Inflationary 
spiral. 

Before  closing  this  testimony  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Chester  Bowles.  He  Is  a 
successful  businessman.  He  has  proven  In 
^^  '   ■  ..Iness  world  that  he  undcr- 

••m*  of  buslnsss.    Ri'-ht  now 
■  a  fortune  (or  him- 

that.  He  Is  practi- 
cally dt  :  ;s  lime  and  energy  to  do  a 
tough  ji^L  -  ,  ..se  he  knows  it  means  se- 
curity for  miUiciis  of  American  cltlxens  and 
fvjr  hundreds  of  thousands  of  businesses. 
Vet?ran<5  admire  that  kind  of  fi^ht. 

The  AVC  looks  to  the  Members 
Kress  for  help  in  holding  down  . 
The  veteran  has  not  been  able,  dur.ns;  the 
years  of  war.  to  organize  and  operate  lobbies 
to  protect  his  Interests  He  has  had  to  rely 
on  you  gentlemen.  For  several  sessions  of 
this  committee  you  have  t>een  hearing  the 
pleas  and  complaints  of  the  or  lob- 

bies.    I  am  «ure  you  realize  the  t  all 

hav'  their  «  If  they  did.  the  retult 

would  be  di-^  I  am  sure  you  want  to 

avoid  the  disiilusifn.ment  and  resentment 
which  Will  ((How  inevitably  if  the  veteran 
finds  that,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  the 
Congressman  elected  by  himself  and  his  fel- 
low Citizens  chcse  to  give  way  to  Inflationary 
pres.-  :  her  than  stand  tip  and  fltht  (or 

a  pr.  -ni    act    uneprunihe'cd    by   crip- 

P'uiK     '-■  '  about 

whether  ..  m  keep- 

ing prices  down.  At  present  they  are  very 
busy  finding  a  place  to  live  and  locating  a 
Job  which  will  pive  them  initial  security  in 
civilian  life.  You  can  expect  them  to  react 
as  the  vast  majority  of  citizens,  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  men  who  protected  their 
Interests  and  keenly  aw^ire  who  their  friends 
were  in  protecting  them  from  a  disastrous 
inflation.  Inflation  is  no  friend  of  th-»  vet- 
eran and  the  veteran  is  no  friend  of  inflation. 
The  veterans'  best  weapon  against  inflation 
Is  a  strong  price-control  program. 


GPA  and  Lumber 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARK3 
«  or 

HON.  HZNRY  D.  LARCADE,  jR. 

OF    LOUtSlA.N.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFREiJEXT.^TIVES 
Tucsdaij  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wi.<;h  to  submit  a  copy  of  a  tele- 
gram which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
S.  W.  Bowen.  of  the  Woodard  Walker. 
Bowen.  Inc..  Shreveport,  La.,  as  follows: 

SHRTVEroRT.  La  .  March  23.  1946. 
PAtiL  Pormi. 

Price   Admiriistrator .   Lumbrr  Branch, 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Understand  large  segment  legitimate  lum- 
ber dealers  now  considering  uking  matters 
in  own  hand  and  Ignore  OPA  unless  prompt 
relief  afforded   the  lumber  Industry  but  In 
view  of  fact  30  to  50  percent  or  more  of  lum- 
ber being  produced  is  going  into  black  mar- 
ket these  legitimate  dealers  can  see  no  other 
way  out  of  dilemma. 

Havliif  dealt  with  the  southwestern  lum- 
bermea  past  30  years  can  Uuthfully  say  no 


ttetter  class  law-abiding  men  anywhere. 
However.  OPA  price  policy  past  4  years  has 
t>een  Injurious  to  legitimate  producers 
thereby  (orcirg  coiislderable  production  to 
close  down  and  unless  this  production  de- 
cline ts  arrested  and  unless  black  market 
ellm  -  he  condition  will  become  chaotic 

Wit.'..  .  90  days. 

Please  allow  me  make  (v  llowlng  proposal, 
namely,  that  (or  the  remainder  o(  duration 
OPA  en  lumbe.  the  price  c  mmlttee  o(  lum- 
ber producers  be  allowed  to  name  a  (air 
price  and  have  OPA  nnnlv  this  price.  You 
need  have  no  (ea.    '  e  will  either  be 

unreasonable     or     i.  try.     As     blad:- 

market  lumber  now  seiim^'  30  to  40  percent 
above  CP.\  celling  and  certainly  the  pre- 
duc?rs  should  be  allowed  1  year  cut  o(  5  yea-s 
to  £ct  own  price. 

S   W    BowzN. 


Problenis  Concerning  Automobile 
Dealers  of  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  c.«ol:.na 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  RR'ERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yester- 
day. Mr.  W.  L.  Mallon.  president  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
appe?.rcd  before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ins  and  Currency  of  our  body.  Among 
other  things,  his  testimonjr  set  forth  the 
inef:  iminations,   and    mis- 

und  :  the  part  of  the  OfHce 

of  Price  Administration  of  the  problems 
and  obstacles  confrontins  the  automo- 
bile dealers  of  this  Nation.  His  testi- 
mony before  that  honorable  committee 
was  specific  and  bore  witness  to  the  Na- 
tion of  the  total  inability  of  the  OPA  to 
comprehend  the  factors  which  make  it 
impo.^sible  for  the  automobile  dealers  of 
the  respective  States  to  function  or  exist 
under  the  nonsen^^ical  and  unsympa- 
thetic attitude  of  the  OPA  to  this  phaj.e 
of  American  .small  business. 

I  want  the  Congress  to  have  access  to 
thLs  testimony  now  being  presented  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I 
want  the  permanent  archives  of  the  Con- 
gress to  reflect  for  future  years  the  unfor- 
tunate attitude  of  bureaucracy  as  it  new 
exists  and  its  effect  upon  our  American 
way  of  life  and  upon  free  enterprise. 

The  uncontroverted  fact.s.  as  presented 
by  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation of  America,  indicate  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt  the  unfortunate 
trend  of  our  national  economy  under 
our  present  system  of  regimentation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.-.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  there- 
with the  statement  of  Mr.  Mallon.  above- 
mentioned,  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House: 

SCMUAXT  or  MX.  VAU.ON  8  STATEMENT 

1.  OPA  has  advised  dealers  that  they  will 
have  to  bear  the  burden  o(  the  $80,000,000 
annual  wage  increases  won  by  CIO  membtr? 
In  their  recent  strikes  against  automobile 
manufacturers  NADA  protests  against  this 
plan  vigorously,  holding  that  the  levy  against 
dealers  is  unwarranted  and  not  In  con- 
formity with  the  intent  o(  Congress. 


2  OPA  within  recent  months  has  Imposed, 
or  announced  plans  to  Impose,  cuu  in  the 
dealer  established  trade  discount  totaling  7'^ 
percent,  or  about  one-third  o(  the  normal 
average  trade  discount  o(  24  percent.  This 
In  the  (ace  o(  (ormer  Administrator  Bowles' 
statement  to  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee last  November  that  the  first  cut,  of 
2'^  percent,  he  then  planned  would  be  the 
last  deilers  would  have  to  take. 

3.  OPA  has  been  Issuing  misleading  state- 
ments about  the  national  financial  condition 
o(  retail  automobile  dealers.  Instead  o(  en- 
Joying  greater  prosperity  under  OPA  contrcl 
than  It  experienced  prior  to  the  war.  the 
trade  has  s"ffered  severe  reverses.  One- 
fourth  o(  all  dealers  actively  engaged  when 
OPA  came  Into  exlstrnce  have  been  forced  to 
close  thel  doors  No  new  cars  were  received 
for  almost  4  years.  Five  million  cars  have 
been  Junked  since  new  cars  were  frozen  In 
January  1942.  Gas  end  tire  rationing  greatly' 
lowered  dealer  income.  OPA  ceiling  regular 
tlons  drove  used  car  sales  away  from  legiti- 
mate dealers  Into  the  hands  of  racketeers. 
Repeated  OPA  slashes  of  possible  new  car 
income  have  dealers  who  were  ready  to 
expand  their  plants  and  personnel  frightened 
and  bewildered. 

4.  Congress  never  Intended  that  OPA 
should  be  empowered  to  tamper  with  estab- 
lished dealer  discounts  and  the  law  should 
be  amended  to  effectively  prohibit  such 
actions.  All  cuts  heretofore  taken  from 
dealers  should  be  canceled  so  that  they  may 
quickly  help  restore  their  service  to  rormal. 

5.  OPA's  issuance  of  arbitrary  rulings  with- 
out consulting  advisory  committees  should 
be  prohibited. 

6.  All  price  controls  on  various  lines  of 
goods  should  automatically  cease,  without 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  OPA  consent,  when 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  affected  lines 
certifies  with  evidence  that  certain  per- 
centages of  normal  production  have  been 
reached 

7.  Congress  must  take  steps  to  see  that 
OPA  and  other  Government  agencies  do  not 
use  their  powers,  granted  or  assumed,  to 
favor  one  segment  o(  the  national  economy 
at  the  expense  of  another  Former  Adminis- 
trator Bowles  has  been  especially  guilty  of 
this  practice,  as  witness  his  vigorously  pro- 
moting 18' 2  cents  an  hour  Increases  for 
automobile  workers  and  then  planning  to  un- 
load the  costs  on  dealers. 

I  am  W.  L  Mallon,  a  retail  automobile 
dealer  of  Newark.  N.  J  I  also  am  president 
of  the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. Our  national  headquarters  are  at  1026 
Seventeenth  Street.  N  W..  Washington,  D.  C. 
I  and  all  other  oRlcers  of  the  association,  ex- 
cept the  executive  vice  president,  serve  with- 
out salary. 

Our  membership  today  consists  of  a  vast 
majority  of  the  32.000  new  car  dealers  of  the 
United  States.  They  are  located  In  every 
county  and  State  In  the  Union. 

Before  the  war  there  were  between  42.000 
and  45.C00  dealers  In  the  Nation.  Because 
between  1942  and  1946  no  new  cars  were 
made.  o\d  cars  were  driven  into  black  mar- 
kets by  OPA  regulations,  help  was  scarce  and 
business  costs  sky-rocketed,  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  dealers  of  the  Nation  were 
forced  out  of  business.  They  either  went 
broke  or  quit  to  save  expenses.  Most  of  the 
32,000  who  kept  their  doors  open  have  existed 
largely  on  repair  and  service  work.  Here  and 
there  a  large  dealer  who  had  been  able  to 
buy  substantial  stocks  of  new  and  \ised  cars 
before  the  supply  was  exhausted  made  good 
money  during  the  war.  But  he  was  the  ex- 
ception. The  little  dealer,  who  constitutes 
more  than  80  percent  of  our  trade,  has  had 
rough  sledding. 

To  the  credit  of  your  committee  and  Con- 
gress, let  me  say  that  our  condition  would 
have  been  worse  if  you  had  not  come  to  our 
rescue.    The  passage  of  the  Murray-Patman 


Act,  in  which  this  committee  played  a  large 
role,  kept  open  the  doors  of  three  out  of  four 
dealers  in  this  country.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  congressional  help  In  passing  that  act, 
most  dealer  establishments  In  the  United 
States  would  be  closed  and  repairs  and  serv- 
ices (or  25.000.000  car  owners  st\'mied. 

The  attitude  of  NADA  toward  the  price 
control  law  Is  simple  and  clear..  We  believed 
that  it  was  necessary  when  originally  passed 
and  to  date  we  never  have  adveKated  imme- 
diate termination  of  the  act.  We  now  believe 
that  :;ontrol8  should  be  lifted  as  rapidly  as 
possible  when  goods  and  supplies  become 
adequate  and  that  certain  amendments 
which  win  compel  OPA  to  carry  out  congres- 
sional Intentions  in  regard  to  established 
trpde  practices  should  be  adopted. 

Most  automobile  dealers  today  are  filled 
with  uncertainty.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
they  began  expanding  their  plants  and  per- 
sonnel under  the  impression  that  new  cars 
soon  would  bec^ln  to  flow  to  them  in  large 
numbers.  They  believed  statements  made 
last  fall  by  OPA  Administrator  Bowles  and 
others  to  the  effect  that  they  might  soon 
expect  an  average  annual  outpi-t  of  5.000,000 
cars.  NADA  and  other  Informed  automobile 
groups  warned  them  against  overoptimism. 
but  so  eager  were  they  to  get  going  that  they 
paid  little  attention  to  conservative  warnings, 
often  Investing  their  last  dollars  In  expan- 
sion programs. 

Now  they  are  holding  the  bag.  Strikes 
came,  but  new  cars  did  not.  Now  this  large 
group  of  small  dealers  and  the  10.000  dealers 
who  were  put  out  of  business  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  are  greatly  concerned 
about  their  futures.  Lack  of  stocks.  Increased 
cost  of  help,  space,  etc  .  and  a  persistent 
whittling  down  of  retail  automobile  trade 
discounts  by  OPA  have  them  desperately 
worried. 

In  an  effort  to  leave  the  Impression  that 
retail  automobile  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  prospered  under  OPA  regulations.  Ad- 
ministrator Bowles  has  told  you  here  in  per- 
son, by  charts  and  in  widely  circulated  book- 
lets, that  Its  profits  were  200  percent  greater 
In  1943  than  they  were  In  1939.  That  Is  a 
grossly  misleading  statement. 

Primarily,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
learn,  there  exists  nowhere  a  trade-wide  re- 
port on  automobile  dealer  incomes  for  1943. 
As  to  1939  dealer  Incomes,  they  were  among 
the  worst  of  the  prewar  period.  Less  than 
one-half  of  the  corporate  dealers  reporting 
to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  broke 
even  that  year.  The  total  number  of  dealers 
reporting  avetaged  only  four-tenths  of  1  cent 
profit  before  taxes  on  every  dollar's  worth 
of  gross  business  done.  So,  If  the  OPA  state- 
ment of  a  200-percent  gain  could  be  proved. 
It  would  only  mean  that  dealers  In  1943 
earned  one  and  a  fifth  cents  profit  on  each 
gross  dollar,  before  taxes.  But  nowhere  can 
we  find  proof  of  the  OPA  statement. 

Prior  to  appearini?  here,  Mr.  Bowles  told 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee  that 
the  net  profit  of  the  32.000  dealers  of  the 
country — and  I  quote  him — "Jumped  from 
1.3  percent  In  1939  to  9  3  percent  in  the  first 
6  months  of  1945."  That  statement  which 
never  has  been  substantiated  by  an  unques- 
tioned national  report  appears  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  OPA  chart  drafters  when  Mr. 
Bowles  appeared  here  recently. 

The  truth  Is  that  In  arriving  at  twth  the 
1943  and  1945  estimates  here  quoted,  OPA  fol- 
lowed its  customary  method  of  arriving  at 
national  trade  Income  averages.  That  meth- 
od, known  as  "sampling"  is  one  in  common 
use  m  advertising  agencies  throughout  the 
Nation  when  preparing  sales  campaigns.  The 
agency  does  not  make  a  complete  national 
survey  of  the  trade  or  Industry  in  question. 
Rather,  a  handful  of  Income  reports  are  stud- 
led  and  from  these,  national  conclusions  to 
prove  whatever  is  desired  are  drawn. 

A  good  example  ol  how  OPA  follows  this 
practice   was   had    during   bearings   by    the 


Hotise  Small  Business  Committee  last  fall 
when  automobile  dealers  protested  against 
OPA's  first  attempt  to  lower  their  established 
trade  disccunt  averaging  24  percent.  OPA 
then  was  cqntendlng  that  dealers  could  easily 
at)sorb  a  cut  of  from  11  percent  to  13  percent. 
It  further  declared  that  a  survey  of  the  In-  . 
dtistry  made  by  OPA  proved  It.  Pressed  by 
committee  member.o  for  details  of  that  sur- 
vey. Mr.  Bowles  admitted  It  had  covered  only 
300  dealers  out  of  32.0C'0  in  the  Nation,  or  less 
than  1  percent  of  trade.  It  Is  on  this 
wholly  Inadequate  survey  that  OPA  still  Is 
Inflicting  profit  cuts  on  dealers.  These  cuts 
will  total  TK  percent,  or  an  amount  ct,u3l  to 
about  one-third  of  the  average  established 
trade  disccunt. 

Common  sense  and  a  fair  memory  for  facts 
will  defeat  any  studied  attempt  to  make  It 
appear  that  the  retail  automo'oi'.e  trade 
nationally  is  as  well  or  better  off  then  it  was 
belore  the  war. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  war  put  one- 
fourth  of  the  dealers  out  of  business  and  they 
still  are  out.  In  attempting  to  explalu  away 
this  incontrovertible  figure.  Mr.  Bowles  sug- 
gested to  the  House  Small  Busmci^s  Cominit- 
tee  that  many  of  these  dealers  went  to  war. 
Some  did.  but  most  of  them  went  to  the  wall. 
At  all  odds,  they  closed  their  doors,  against 
their  wishes,  and  therefore  became  business 
casiialties  of  the  war  period.  Fairness  de- 
mands that  any  comparison  of  average  pre- 
war and  present  Uicomes  for  the  trade  include 
the  operations  of  tiTese  missing  men. 

Othe.  factors  which  must  be  weighed  are 
these:  Dealers  received  no  new  cars  for  al- 
most 4  years  during  the  war  and  before  the 
war  new  car  sales  always  formed  the  back- 
bone of  dealer  income.  Used  car  sales,  profit- 
able while  a  supply  of  merchandise  lasted, 
faded  rapidly  in  legitimate  dealer  ranks 
after  OPA  ceilings  were  Imposed.  Alter  that 
the  bulk  of  used  car  transactions  were  t>e- 
tween  Individuals  and  private  buyers  and 
gyps  or  black-market  racketeers  who  kept 
no  books  and  operated  In  fine  disregard  of 
OPA  rules.  More  than  5.000,000  old  cars  were 
Junked  during  the  war,  thvis  reducing  the 
potential  market  for  repairs,  services,  and 
supplies  by  at  least  one-sixth.  Gas  and  tire 
rationing  not  only  cut  supply  sales  for  cars 
In  use  but  put  countless  thousands  of  cars 
Into  dead  storage. 

Add  all  of  these  Indisputable  dealer  handi- 
caps together  and  you  have  a  true  picture 
of  what  the  war  did  to  our  trade.  The  mere 
trickle  of  new  car  deliveries  since  partial 
production  was  renewed  last  July  has 
changed  the  picture  only  slightly.  Nor  will 
it  be  changed  greatly  until  new  car  deliveries 
are  being  made  to  dealers  in  large  volume. 

During  the  last  6  months  OPA  forecasters 
have  been  building  up  Imaginary  future 
profits  on  unproduced  and  undelivered  new 
cars  and  then  assessing  trade  discount  cuts 
against  them.  The  fact  that  strikes,  mate- 
rial and  labor  shortages.  Increased  costs  and 
acts  of  God  may  Intervene  to  overturn  OPA 
estimates  apparently  means  nothing  to  the 
agency.  It  stands  by  Its  figures,  once  they 
are  made. 

I  am  talking  now  about  our  experiences 
with  the  income  forecasting  under  Mr. 
Bowles.  The  same  statisticians  and  adver- 
tising agency  chart  drafters  who  helped  him 
arrive  at  his  rosy  but  wrong  concliMons 
about  possible  dealer  incomes  up  to  March  1, 
1946.  are.  I  understand,  still  on  the  Job  under 
Mr.  Porter.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Porter  will 
Insist  on  far  broader  coverage  of  our  indus- 
try than  OPA  "samplings'  to  date  have 
shown. 

The  forecast  of  new  car  tnisineBS  for  1945- 
46  upon  which  Mr.  Bowles  built  his  plan  to 
take  from  11  percent  to  13  percent  from 
the  autooK'blle  dealers  is  a  splendid  example 
of  OPA  miscalculation.  It  was  predicated  on 
the  theory  that  once  OPA  made  an  estlmaie 
ot  dealer  earnings  they  were  as  good  as  Ui 
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I  shall  show  ycu  bow  widely  Mr. 
and  OPA  mtaaed  the  mark. 

Mr     Bowles    appeared    before    the 

Small    Business    Committee    on    No- 

13.  Id45.  be  predicted  an  average  an- 

ew-C3r  prcduction  of  about  4.O0O  OCO 

1946.     Well,  tt  Is  now  March  194S. 

dal  p.pw-car  production  reports  which 

jTi  :rum  the  Civilian  Pro- 

'  n      .show      that     Mr. 

es  .tly  more  than  800 

to 5..      1;..;...^  Februiry  1946  new 

I  ger  cars  were  produced  at  the  annual 
'  less  than  603.003  and  not  4  00>0.000  a 
F'.irthermore.  since  new  passenger  car 
tiun  smarted  last  July  up  to  Mirch  1. 
X  icily  191232  units  hnd  bten  pro- 
That  Is  an  averaije  of  23  773  cars  per 
.   or   a   rate   of   less   than   3^.000    per 
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were  sevetal  special  reasons  for  Ih:? 

pfcduc'lon,  of  course.    During  the  House 

Business     r  tee     hearings     wi 

attt-ntlon  ti.  .  •  curbs  en  prcdjc- 

VVe  pointed  out   that   b  th  the  cuto- 

and  steel-plant  strikes  would  slow  up 

ly  lines     Bur  did  OPA  back  up  on  Its 

?      Not    for    a    sectnd.      In    fact.    M." 

on  rhe  witness  stand  b?came  so  en- 

Ic  over  dealer  prospects  for  1E46  that 

a  5.0C0.00J-car  production  aver- 

mldsummer 

Just  as  impossible  today  for  OPA  to 
future    new-car    prcduction    accur- 
is  It  w.is  last  fall.    Do  not  think  that 
the    automobile    and    steel    strikes 
leen  'lesignated  by  the  Government  as 
that  full  new-car  prcduction  is  just 
the  corner      Not  all  strikes  in  Oen- 
Blotors  are  settled.     The  new   back-to- 
X)llcy  annrur.ccd  by  the  management 
improves  the  outh>k  but  many  plants 
g  vll.1l  pnrts  have  bet  n  unable  to  re- 
operations     Trcublr   Is   being   had   in 
of  other  companies  over  the  failure 
to  produce  at   recsonable  speed. 
»e.  there  is  possibility  of  a  coal  sirtice 
In    April.      If    miners   strike,    all    steel 
will   be  closed  down   within   2  weeks 
•of  steel  for  automobile  fac- 


(  w 


ir.  s 
n  e 
10 


Is  e^erj-wP.ere  are   being  impo.'-tui.cd 

ccrs   and   information    as   to   when 

p:   duction  will  be  reached.     No  one 

.'.er  that.    The  best-lnfcrmed  produc- 

z.  m  the  Nation  today  doubt  if  more 

percent   of  normal   production  can 

re.iched  this  year  even  under   the  most 

•rcumstances. 

ra!    business  situation   cries  for 
of  planning,  not  by  amateu.s 
•?rested  in  only  one  phase  cf 
b'ect,    but    by    persons    of    sufficient 
of  economic   vision   to  see   the   v.l^cle 
'.     It  needs  the  attention  of  a  group 
will  admit  frankly  that  a  plan  which 
to  all  IS  the  only  one  which  w;ll  put 
ucTfon  of  the  country  into  high  gear. 
unquestionably  must  take  the  lead- 
iB  doing  this   job      Various  Govern- 
ifincies.  including  OPA.  have  demon- 
thelr    Inability    to   get    results    due 
biased  methods  adcpted.     The  prln- 
ijeascn  why  these  agencies  have  failed 
.    they    have   sought    to    favor    some 
at  the  expense  of  others.     That,  fun- 
nily,   IS    what    is    wrong    with    OPA 
larly     today.     Administrator    Bowles, 
doubtless   regarded   by    htm    as 
has    persistently    encouraged    in- 
labor    costs    throughout     industry, 
where  CIO  unions  were  concerned, 
rai.sed  his  hands  in  horror  at  the 
on  that  some  of  these  coata  be  passed 
the  public  or  almoat  anybody  but 
reiser. 

retail     automobile     dealers    of    th* 
SUtaa  have  had  a  striking  example 
policy  Impressed  upon  them  withla 
few  days. 

unquestionably  under  the  direction 
3Gv.!es.  has  warned  dealers  that  they 


may  expect  to  be  compelled  to  pay  the  en- 
tire wage  Increases  won  by  CIO  automobile 
factory  workers  In  their  recent  strikes.  This 
will  be  approximately  $80,000,000  a  year. 
That  is  more  money  by  »5. 500 .COO  than  all 
of  the  dealers  in  the  United  S'.ates  who  pay 
Federal  income  taxes  netted  during  1941. 
the  last  full  year  of  new-car  production. 

Not  one  penny  of  these  CIO  wa'-e  increases 
la  to  be  paid  by  either  manufacturers  or  th3 
public,  dealers  have  been  advised  by  OPA. 
Manufacturers  cannot  afford  to  meet  the  in- 
creases. OPA  says  OPA  alsrj  vigorously 
protests  a-^ainst  the  ability  and  wll?lngncss 
of  the  pubii?  to  pay  the  increased  costs  cf 
new  cars  The  consumer  simply  mu«t  not 
be  permitted  to  spend  his  money  in  this 
way.  OPA  ins  sts.  It  is  bad  economy  for  the 
prosperous  buyer  to  pay  such  cost,  but  good 
economy  for  the  hard-up  dealer  to  do  so. 
we  are  told. 

Nothing  was  said  by  Mr.  Bowles  and  others 
durin<r  the  strikes  about  the  dexlers  having 
to  pay  these  wage  increases.  Emphasis  was 
laid  by  the  strikers.  Secretary  Wallace,  and 
other  administration  leaders  en  the  ability  of 
the  aurcmobile  manufacturers  to  pay.  When 
the  strike  was  settled.  It  was  the  dealers  wht) 
got  It  in  the  neck 

The  first  that  the  dealers  knew  about 
the  OPA  plan  to  make  them  pay  for  the 
strike  came  a  few  hours  b?'(ire  the  strike 
was  called  oft  officially  on  March  13.  The 
dealers'  advisory  commltUe  was  called  to 
Chicago  and.  v/ithout  any  preliminaries,  told 
that  the  dealers'  profit  margin  would  be 
cut  2  percent  to  pay  the  striki  bill  No 
dealer  or  any  memlier  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee was  consulted  in  advance  about  the 
ability  of  dealers  to  pay  OPA  offlr-ials 
simply  said  the  dealers  would  have  to  take 
the  rap  and  that  was  tba.. 

The  total  7',  percent  In  dealer  profit 
reductions  which  has  been  taken  by  CPA 
uncier  guidance  of  Mr  Bowles  has  consisted 
of  taree  bites 

The  first,  of  2',,  percent,  was  announced 
by  Mr  Bowles  last  November,  following  an 
interesting  hearing  befoie  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  Mr.  Bowles  had 
planned  a  cjst -absorption  cut  of  5  p.rcent. 
but  he  said  after  the  hearing  thai  incont 
and  cost  flgure.«  produced  by  the  dealara 
had  helped  convince  him  that  2'^  percent 
would  be  .sufficient  The  fact  that  more 
than  400  Members  of  the  House  and  about 
50  Members  of  the  Senate  appeared  at  the 
hearings  and  protested  egainst  anv  and  all 
coet-absorption  cuta  being  irr.  auto- 

mobile dealeri  may  also  have  .  ed  Mr 

B. 

1  Mr     B.)Wles  at   that    hearing 

assured  the  Hcuse  committee  that  the  cut 
In  dealer  1  icume  he  then  pfoposed  to  make 
would  be  the  last  one.  His  statement  to 
this  effect  appears  on  pag»  1538  of  the 
printed  rrcord  of  the  hearing.  Representa- 
tive Ploesxi.  cf  Missouri,  had  asked  him  the 
direct  question  if  more  cuu  of  dealer  in- 
come were  to  follow  the  first  one  then  under 
discussion.  Bowles  denied  there  would  be 
other  cuts.     The  testmiony: 

"Mr.  Plotskr.  The  next  question  then  Is 
this:  Is  this  the  end  of  this  or  Is  it  just 
the  first  mile,  and  are  you  going  to  take 
another  crack  at  it  In  another  few  months? 
•Mr  Bowles  This  is  the  end  of  It.  We 
are  establishing  the  consumer  prices  on 
automobiles  and  once  they  are  established 
they  are  established." 

While  Mr.  Bowles  was  thus  testifying  his 
office  was  in  the  process  of  putting  into  effect 
another,  but  secret.  3-percent  cut  in  dealer 
earnings.  This  levy  was  taken  out  of  the 
dealer  handling  charge,  a  5-percent  allow- 
ance which  had  been  recofnlard  in  the  trade 
for  many  years  and  was  approved  by  an  OPA 
order  in  1942  which  remained  in  effect  until 
OPA  cut  it  in  the  fall  of  1943  The  fact  that 
this  3  percent  was  thiis  Uken  away  from 
dealers  new  Haa  boon  publicized  by  OPA. 
Fox  sercnd  montha  after  the  Huuse  hearing. 


until  late  In  January  1946.  OPA  even  evaded 
all  efforts  by  NADA  to  learn  what  was  bein;; 
done  on  the  vigorous  dealer  protest  against 
the  cut.  Finally,  Mr.  Eowles.  in  a  letter  to 
me.  approved  the  cut  and  ^  n  defend  It. 

Parenihetically.  we  have  .  1  this  deci- 

sion to  Administrator  Porter,  and  he  hasi 
agref  d  to  give  us  his  flndm  js  soon. 

Now  the  present  2-pcrcent  strike  wage  cutj 
brings  th?  three  bites  up  to  7'j  percent  and| 
mak.'s  Mr.  Bowles'  statement   to  the  Housei 
Small  Business  Committee  that  th«  v 
cut    vould    be    the    last    one    sound    - 
indeed. 

V/e  brllcve  that  our  chief  d  fflcultles  wlth| 
OP.A  rise  from  our  two  wholly  d.Oerent  Inter- 
pretations of  what  Ccn^rcss  intended  to  sayi 
abcu:  OPA  controls  when  it  wrote  the  pricr- 
flxlr.j  law  OPA  and  NAD.\  opinions  divide 
on  these  t»o  lm:;ortant  points: 

1.  Dealers  believe  that  Congress  intended 
that  trade  advisory  committees  .should  be 
consulted  by  OPA  in  advance  of  th?  Issuance 
of  any  orders  affecting  the  respective  com- 
mittee's lndus'>.ries  and  their  recommenda- 
tions Fhould  be  given  weight.  OPA  custom- 
arily Ignores  cur  advisory  committee  except 
as  a  channel  for  announcing  decisions  already 
reached 

2.  Dealers  believe  that  Congress  intended 
that  section  2  (h)  of  the  Pricing  Act  should 
prohibit  OPA  from  changing  any  and  all  es- 
tablished trade  and  cost  practices  OPA 
takes  an  cpposite  view  and  has  used  th|^ 
section  of  the  law  as  a  vahicle  for  unlcadirp 
vast  cost-absorption  charges  on  automobile 
dealers. 

Neiiher  of  these  complainu  was  appnci.b'.c 
to  OPA  in  its  formative  period.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Bowles'  predecessors,  Leon  Henderson  anti 
Prentiss  Brown.  In  their  relations  with  auto- 
mobile dealers  gave  evidence  of  holding  the 
same  views  on  these  two  points  as  do  tin- 
dealers  today. 

Mr   Henderson  at  the  outset  of  his  admin 
'**  is.sembled  a  well-trained  group  ol* 

au  . I' men  who  earnestly  endeavored  to 

cocp.rate  with  our  advisory  committee.  Or 
the  greate.'t  Importance.  Mr  Henderson  urpsc 
these  assistants  to  adhere  strictly  to  thi; 
wording  of  the  law  wherein  it  sought  i. 
prohibit  the  disturbance  of  standard  tn.df 
practices 

When  Mr  Henderson  retired  in  favor  ol  Mr 
Brown  one  of  the  most  widely  exptrienced 
automobile  men  In  the  Nation,  the  late  for- 
mer  Senator  Clyde  Herring  of  Iowa,  was  In- 
sUlled  us  Assistant  Administrator  and  ."super- 
visor of  automotive  matters  Havin«;  he  ped 
draft  the  pricing  law.  he  B!  i  is, 

sional  intent  and  shared  t ;  .       ,         m 

th.  d  •  u 

^  e  passing  of  Administrators  Hen-I 

d-r:*ci>  and  Brown  great  changes  In  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  interpretation  of  OPAs  duties 
and  powers  came.  1 

Trained  autcmobllc  men  disappeared  from 
the  organizition  with  marked  rapidity.  ThC 
last  man  with  any  extended  reta  1  experience 
Mr.  Jo  Roberts,  left  several  m'  iiths  ago  Iii 
their  stead,  to  handle  the  most  intricati 
dealer  problems,  frequentlv  involving  posslW^ 
losses  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  doMars  and 
grave  service  disturbances,  came  men  whi 
knew  absolutely  nothlnq  abcut  the  retail 
motorcar  business  The  single  remaining 
man  at  OPA  who  has  had  anv  autcmobile 
experience  is  a  former  member  of  the  perl 
sonnel  bure.-^u  of  an  auto  manuXacturlnj' 
rompany.  He  U  without  retail  sutomotlvil 
experience. 

The  most  noticeable  changes  of  all    how- 
ever,  have  come  In  OPA's  attitude   towart 
con-'ultlng  the  advisory  committee  and  usinj 
section  2  (h)  of  the  law  a«  a  means  of  en 
forcuitf  severe  coat  absorptions 

Ignoring  our  dealer  advi.-  mlttee  ha:i 

become   a    coounonplnce  in    this 

beginning    OPA    officials    invited    81    dea!eri 
from  all  parts  of  the  ccuntrv  to  come  hcr<! 
at  intervals  and  at  their  own  expense  to  nd 
vise  the  agency.    Many  of  the  best  dezltiz  o : 
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the  country  gladly  responded,  and  for  a  time 
they  were  constilted.  They  did  not  always 
agree  with  OPA's  decisions,  but  at  least  they 
had  a  chance  to  express  their  views.  With 
the  advent  of  Mr.  Bowles,  the  situation 
changed.  After  that  the  advisory  committee, 
which  now  has  been  reduced  to  25  members, 
usually  was  not  consulted  on  any  major  sub- 
ject, but  was  simply  called  in -and  told  what 
OP.\  had  decided  to  do  to  th»  dealers 

It  has  been  under  OPA's  interpretation  of 
section  2  (h)  of  the  Pricing  Act.  that  dealers 
have  suffered  most.  In  a  manner  which 
dealers  regard  as  wholly  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress,  OPA  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Bowles,  sought  persistently  to 
change  the  trade  practices  and  lower  trade 
discounts  of  retail  automobile  dealers.  It  is 
In  absolute  defiance  of  this  section  of  the 
law.  as  Interpreted  by  dealers  and  many  con- 
gressional Members  who  wrote  it.  that  OPA 
already  has  cut  dealer  profits  S'i  percent. 
OPA  now  states  an  additional  2  percent  Is  to 
be  imposed  and  dealers  have  no  assurance 
that  th?  end  is  yet  here.  They  may  still  be 
called  upon  to  bear  increased  steel  costs.  You 
will  recall  that  following  the  study  of  the 
incomes  of  300  dealers  last  fall,  Mr.  Bowles 
advised  the  dealers  that  they  might  have  to 
accept  cu»s  of  from  11  percent  to  13  percent 
in  their  24  percent  gross  trade  discount. 
Dealers  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  still 
has  such  total  cuts  in  mind. 

At  the  request  of  congressional  leaders. 
NADA  has  made  every  effort  to  work  out  its 
problems  with  OPA  officials  administratively. 
It  recognizes  the  great  burdens  which  Con- 
gress is  carrying.  But  congressional  leaders 
have  told  us  repeatedly  not  to  hesitate  to 
come  directly  to  the  Hill  If  we  find  we  cannot 
work  out  our  problems  administratively  with 
OPA.  That  time  has  arrived  and  that  is  why 
we  are  here  today.  We  shall  tell  our  story 
here  and  before  other  committees  as  it  seems 
necessary  and  prudent.  We  dealers  t)elieve 
impliclty  In  the  right  of  the  American  busi- 
nessman to  come  to  Congress  and  speak  for 
himself.  Likewise  we  respect  the  right  of  Mr. 
Bowles  and  others  to  disagree  with  us.  We 
believe  that  there  is  nothing  sinister  or  greedy 
In  such  frank  exchanges  of  views 

Auto  dealers  contend  that  if  section  2  (h) 
of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  were  in- 
terpreted by  OPA  as  Congress  intended  it 
should  be.  the  retail  automobile  dealers  of 
the  United  States  today  would  be  enjoying 
their  normal  average  trade  discount  of  24 
percent.  Under  it  no  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  income-tax-paying  dealers  ever  made 
money,  so  endeavoring  to  hold  that  discount 
scarcely  can  be  termed  avaricious. 

The  section  of  the  law  to  which  I  refer 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  powers  granted  In  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices,  cost  prac- 
tices or  methods,  or  means  or  aids  to  distribu- 
tion, established  in  any  Industry,  or  changes 
in  established  rental  practices,  except  where 
such  action  Is  affirmatively  found  by  the  ad- 
ministrator to  be  necessary  to  prevent  cir- 
cumvention or  evasion  of  any  regulation,  or- 
der, price  schedule,  or  requirement  under  this 
act." 

Congress  obviously  intended  that  this  sec- 
tion should  prohibit  the  Price  Administrator 
from  changing  trade  practices  and  trade  dis- 
counts at  will.  He  was  authorized  to  make 
such  changes  only  when  it  became  necessary 
to  prevent  evasion  of  a  pricing  order.  Not 
by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagination  can 
anybody  conceive  of  the  OPA  cuts  automobile 
dealers  have  had  slapped  down  on  them  being 
classified  as  a  result  of  attempted  evasion  of 
the  law.  These  income  slashes  have  been 
made  for  other  reasons. 

Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Bowles  had  asked  Congress  to  write  Into  the 
law  definite  authority  for  him  to  do  to  the 
automobile  dealers  under  section  2  (h)  what 
he  has  done  to  them.  For  Instance,  suppose 
he  had  asked  for  this  provision: 


"When.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
the  retail  automobile  dealers  can  stand  a  cut 
of  2'2  percent  In  their  new  passenger-car 
prices,  he  may.  without  surveying  the  In- 
comes of  more  than  1  percent  of  the  dealers 
of  the  country  and  without  examining  the 
manufacturing  costs  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  automobile  industry  inflict  a 
2'i  percent  trade  discount  cut  on  the  said 
dealers."  ^ 

Does  any  member  of  this  committee  con- 
tend that  Congress  would  have  granted  Mr. 
Bowles  any  such  authority?  Of  course,  not. 
Yet  in  November  1945  Mr.  Bowles  imposed  on 
the  32,000  retail  automobile  dealers  of  this 
country  just  such  a  cut  as  suggested  and  In 
exactly  the  manner  described. 

Again,  suppose  Mr.  Bowles  has  asked  for 
this  sort  of  a  provision  in  the  law: 

"When,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator, 
the  OPA  appro%'ed  5  percent  handling  charge 
allowance  for  dealers  should  be  lowered,  he 
may  lower  it  to  2  percent  without  consulting 
either  dealers  or  their  advisory  committee." 

Does  anyone  say  that  Congress  ever  would 
have  granted  Mr.  Bowles  such  authority?  Of 
course,  not.  Yet  in  the  fall  of  1945,  when 
It  became  apparent  that  dealers  were  about 
to  oppose  Mr.  Bowles'  initial  attempt  to  cut 
their  trade  discount,  he  quietly  cut  their 
handling  allowance  by  3  percent.  He  also 
did  this  without  consulting  a  single  dealer 
In  the  United  States  or  any  member  of  the 
dealer  advisory  committee. 

Finally,  suppose  Mr.  Bowles  had  asked 
Congress  to  approve  this  amendment: 

"If.  as  a  resuit  of  strikes,  the  wages  of 
employees  of  automobile  manufacturing 
plants  of  the  country  are  Increased,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  the  power  to  Impose 
the  full  cost  of  these  wage  Increases  upon 
the  retail  automobile  dealers  by  lowering 
their  trade  discounts.  Further,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Imnose  the  cost  of  these  wage 
increases  of  manufacturer  employees  upon 
dealers  without  consulting  any  dealer  or  the 
dealer  s  advisory  committee. " 

Does  anyone  suppose  that  Congress  would 
have  written  such  a  provision  in  the  pricing 
law?  Of  course  not.  Yet  within  the  last 
fortnight.  OPA  has  advised  the  dealers  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  wage 
Increase  granted  by  ths  manufacturers,  and 
th's  action  was  decided  upon  by  OPA  with- 
out any  dealer  consultation  whatsoever. 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  we  auto- 
mobile dealers  feel  that  the  ignoring  of 
advisory  committees  and  slashing  of  dealer 
discounts  by  OPA  are  clear  violations  of  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Fortunately,  we  are  not 
alone  In  that  view.  Our  position  on  these 
matters  has  been  clearly  upheld  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
and  your  colleague  on  this  committee,  the 
Honorable  Wright  Patman.  of  Texas. 

At  the  time  of  our  hearings  on  the  first 
prop'-.sed  discount  cut.  last  November.  Chair- 
man Patman  directly  questioned  Mr.  Bowles 
particularly  regarding  his  changing  of  auto- 
mobile dealer  cost  practices.  Chairman 
Patman  told  Mr.  Bowles  as  forcibly  as  any 
man  could  that  section  2  (h).  which  Mr. 
Patman  helped  write,  never  was  Intended  to 
give  Mr.  Bowles  and  OPA  the  power  to  slash 
dealer  di^co^mts  which  they  had  been  exer- 
cising. 

I  quote  from  the  official  transcript  of  these 
hearings.  On  pages  1515-1516  and  151!)  the 
following  Interchange  between  Mr.  Patman 
and  Mr.  Bowles  appears: 

"The  CBAnuiAN.  I  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  amendment  in  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  considering  price  control, 
and  which  provided  for  these  advisory  com- 
mittees.   It  was  the  judgment  that  each  in- 
dustry should  furnish  committees   of  their 
own  of  Informed  men.  to  keep  you  advised 
of  the  facta  concerning  that  Industry. 
"Mr.  BowLis.  That  Is  correct. 
"The   Chabman.  In    order,   possibly,   that 
there  may  be  a  minimum  of  increase  made? 
"Mr.  Bowus.  That  is  right. 


"The  Chair.man  I  was  interested  in  writing 
that  bill,  and  as  you  know,  we  spent  4  months 
In  that  committee  writing  it;  but  there  was 
another  thing  that  we  wanted  to  make  sure 
of.  and  that  was  that  established  bustnem 
practices  would  not  be  Interfered  with.  We 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  methods  of 
business  were  not  interfered  with,  and  we 
wanted  to  make  stire  that  everything  would 
go  along,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  as  they 
did  before.  I  recall  now— and  I  do  not  say 
this  because  you  are  in  the  advertising  busi- 
ness, because  as  I  understand  It,  you  have 
soid  out  your  interest  In  that  business;  it 
is  not  personal  at  all;  but  when  we  brought 
this  question  up  a  lot  of  people  said,  "This  Is 
going  to  destroy  all  national  advertising,  it 
will  eliminate  every  budget  on  advertising,  U 
will  ruin  the  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  it  should  not  be  done  at  all.' 

"For  those  reasons,  among  others,  we  were 
very  careful  that  we  wrote  Into  the  law  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  n-e  would  recogrilM 
established  trade  practices.     Do  you  have  a 

copy  of  the  act  there?" 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  woutd  turn  to 
section  2  (h).  I  believe  that  is  the  section 
that  was  wrltUn  Into  the  bill  relating  to  this 
matter.  I  have  a  copy  of  section  3  (h)  here, 
and  I  win  read  it: 

"  The  powers  granted  In  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices,  cost  prac- 
tices, or  methods  or  means  or  aids  to  dis- 
tribution, established  In  any  Industry,  or 
changes  in  esUbllshed  rental  practices,  ex- 
cept where  such  action  Is  affirmatively  found 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent circumvention  or  evasion  of  any  regu- 
lation, order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement 
under  this  act.' 

"Now.  is  not  that  written  Into  the  law? 
"Mr.    Bowles.  That    Is    right.    You    have 
read  'it  correctly.  -   , 

"The  Chairman.  That  Is  the  part  that  dis- 
turbed me  when  this  matter  came  up.  be- 
cause I  was  rather  clear  about  the  object  and 
Intention  of  the  people  who  sat  around  that 
committee  table,  like  this  one  here,  writing 
the  original  act.  and  I  gave  you  that  adver- 
tising example  becatise  it  Is  the  one  that  was 
brought  to  our  attention  first.  They  said, 
'You  mu.st  write  something  In  there  that 
will  not  change  business  abruptly;  we  have 
to  keep  business:  we  have  always  had  It.'  and 
this  language  was  written  In  there  for  the 

purpose  of  preserving  It." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
very  Intent  of  "the  provision  of  the  act  that 
has  been  quoted  here  was  to  stop  you  from 
having  authority  to  Interfere  with  and  wreck 
established  cost  prices,  but  that  your  duty  is 
to  stop  the  Increases  of  prices," 

I  am  not  a  lawyer  nor  a  legislator,  but  as 
a  plain  citizen  and  a  businessman,  I  believe 
I  know  what  Congress  had  In  mind  when  It 
wrote  this  pricing  law.  It  wanted  to  set  up 
a  temporary  control  of  prices  so  as  to  hold 
them  within  reasonable  limits  until  such  a 
time  as  somethlnj  near  peacetime  produc- 
tion wotild  restore  the  greatest  price  control 
agency  of  all.  free  competition. 

Congress  certainly  never  intended  to  create 
OPA  or  any  other  agency  to  harass  and  finan- 
cially cripple  automobile  dealers  in  every  r.ne 
of  the  3300  counties  of  the  United  States. 
Yet  that  Is  what  OPA  Is  doing  today. 

Rather  than  devoting  its  energies  to  find- 
ing ways  of  compelling  dealers  to  pay  wage 
increases  to  employees  of  other  Industrial- 
ists, it  seems  to  us  that  OPA  might  better  be 
applying  itself  to  evolving  methods  to  help 
dealers  get  new  cars  on  the  roads  and  keep 
used  cars  in  repair.  Improved  private  trans- 
portation today  is  the  outstanding  need  of 
the  Nation.  Millions  of  persons  urgently  re- 
quire neV  automobiles.  The  currently  run- 
ning 22.000.000  used  cars  are  desperately  be- 
hind in  repairs  and  service.  It  U  to  the  re- 
tail automobile  dekiers  of  the  country  that 
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car  users  look  for  aid.  At  every  croea- 
In  every  village,  town  and  city  these 
dealers  are  actively  engaged  In  ren* 
derihg  service  and  10.000  more  waiting  on 
sidelines  sre  eager  and  anxious  to  put 
transportation  back  on  Its  feet, 
ing  and  servicing  cars  Is  the  life  work 
ambition  of  this  army  of  dealers.  Tou 
them.  Most  of  them  are  located  on 
near  your  homes  and  look  after  your 
for  you  and  your  families  They  are 
They  are  leaders  In  j-our  communities 
have  been  prominent  In  local  war  actlv- 
They  now  are  assisting  with  local 
plans.  They  are  raring  to  go  But 
are  bewildered  and  perplexed  not  only 
shortage  of  ^oods.  but  by  a  succession 
cfinfualng  orders  and  severe  levies  on  their 
futi  re  possible  earnings  by  OPA.  It  seenvs 
to  t  lem  that  they  are  being  singled  out  par- 
tlcu  arly  by  OPA  for  shellackings.  The  work- 
jet  more  money  with  OPA  approval,  the 
maiTuXacturers  get  increased  prices  with  OPA 
the  car  buyer  gets  prices  prac- 
tically on  a  1942  basis  with  OPA  approval,  and 
Jealer  i?et8  cuts  in  his  future  income  with 
usia&tic  OPA  approval, 
e  dealer  comes  to  Congress  earnestly 
asklfig  for  help.  He  does  not  seek  a  bonua 
subsidy.  All  he  wants  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  conduct  his  business,  at  least  until 
I  ets  bark  on  his  feet,  under  the  same 
rules  and  practices  that  obtained  t>efore 
forced  the  stoppage  of  his  supply  of  new 
He  believes  that  Congress  originally 
tctided  to  assure  him  of  that  right  and  still 
him  to  have  it.  Maytje  all  be  needs  Is 
e  clarification  of  the  present  law.  He 
would  like  ycu  to  i:pply  your  knowledge  and 
expedience  in  making  the  law  read  so  that 
overnment  expert  can  read  Into  it  some 
leap  fcr  retailers  which  a  majority  of 
ress  never  Intended  should  be  there. 

dealer  U  not  an  expert  on  words  or 
f  hrases.  but  he  thinks  some  such  reme- 
steps  as  these  would  help  him; 
Amend  section  2  (h)  so  that  neither  OPA 
any  other  Government  may  change 
stanbard  trade  practices  such  as  the  dealer 
han<llln^  charge  and  sU  such  changes  of  this 
nattre  previously  made  by  OPA  shall  be  de- 
clared null  and  void 

Amend  section  2  (h)  so  that  neither  OPA 
any  other  Government  agency  may 
chatlge  establifhed  cost  practices  and  trade 
unts.  and  that  all  such  actions  prevl- 
taken  shall  l>e  declared  null  and  void. 
Amend  the  existing  law  so  that  all  price 
contf-ol.s  In  a  given  Indiostry  shall  Ije  auto- 
lly  lifted,  without  the  necessity  of  ob- 
the  consent  of  OPA.  upon  production 
individual  Industry  reaching  75  per- 
of  the  average  normal  production  for 
rears  that  may  be  adopted  as  the  base 
The  advisory  committee  or  com- 
of  the  respective  industry  do  certify 
support  by  evidence  the  fact  that  the 
required  production  levels  have  been  reached. 
Incorporate  In  the  existing  law  the  pro- 
that  all  OPA-instituted  coiitrola  and 
whatsoever  in  normal  methods  of 
business  shall  expire  with  the  lifting 
controls  In  a  given  Industry  and  that 
any  attempt  to  continue  such 
contl-ols  shall  be  illegal. 
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Cittle  on  Farms  Jaouaf7  1.  1939.  and 
January  1,  1946 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IH  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESKNTATIVW 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

hAr.    MURRAY    of    Wisconsin.      Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  offlaal  uUes  from 


the  Bureau  of   Agricultural   Ekronomics 
indicate  the  milk  cattle  and  the  nonmilk 


cattle  on  farms  in  the  United  States  on 
January  1,  1939.  and  January  1.  194^: 
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Cattle  on  farms — Continued 
JAN.  1, 1940 — continued 
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You  will  note  that  on  January  1.  1939, 
there  were  35,626.000  milk  cattle  and  30.- 
403.000  other  cattle  in  the  United  States. 

On  January  1.  1946.  there  were  38.- 
866.000  dairy  cattle  and  40,925.000  other 
cattle  in  the  United  States. 

During  these  .vears,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  4.0fl<).000  in  cattle  kept  for 
milk,  and  an  increase  of  10.000.000  in  the 
other  cattle. 

While  there  may  be  a  downward  trend 
in  numbers  at  this  time,  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  cattle  producers— both  for  milk 
and  for  beef— have  made  a  most  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  production 
of  milk  and  meat  needed  for  the  war. 

One  must  take  into  consideration  that 
1942  was  the  first  year  since  the  low 
tariff  of  1913.  except  a  short  period  in 
World  War  I,  that  the  United  States  sup- 
plied its  own  beef.  This  makes  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  all  the  more  impres- 
sive. Of  course  huRC  amounts  of  feed 
grains  were  imported  during  the  war 
like  the  quarter  billion  bushels  imported 
in  1944. 


Lumber  Exports  Amount  to  Small   Per- 
centage of  Lumber  Production 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WiLUAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  statement  on  lum- 
l)er  exports: 

John  W.  Snyder,  Director  «f  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconveraion.  baa  made  public  an 
Interagency  report  which  showed  that: 

ExporU  of  lumber  In  1945  amounted  to 
leM  than  1.4  percent  of  tijtal  United  States 
lumber  production; 

Imports  of  lumber  to  thla  country  alnce 
the  war  have  been  consistently  twice  aa 
large  as  lumber  exporU.  and  more  than  half 
the  Imports  for  the  first  9  months  of  1945 
were  type*  of  lumber  nonnally  used  for  ccn- 
Btruttlon; 

After  careful  screening  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Civilian  Production  Ad- 


ministration, foreign  requirements  fcr  1945 
were  set  at  l.OCO.OOO.OCO  board  feet,  but 
actual  export  shipments  did  not  exceed 
375,000,000  board  feet. 

After  reviewing  the  report.  Mr.  Snyder 
asked  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
Civilian  Production  Administrallon  to  con- 
tinue their  careful  screening  of  lumber  ex- 
port requiremen.»  in   1946. 

Mr.  Snyder's  letter  to  the  agency  heads  and 
text  of  the   report  follow: 

"Dear  Mb.  Secretaby:  Members  of  my  staff 
have  just  completed  a  report,  in  cooperation 
with  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  on 
United  States  lumber  production  and  ex- 
ports during  1945.  The  report  shows  that 
actual  export  shipments  of  lumber  during 
the  calendar  year  1945  are  not  expected  to 
exceed  375.000  000  board  feet,  or  1.36  piercent 
of  total  United  States  lumber  production  lor 
that  year.  The  report  further  Indlcati-s  that 
the  small  percentage  of  lumber  shipped 
abroad  is  used  not  only  for  the  restoration 
of  war-devastated  countries,  but  is  an  the 
interest  of  our  national  policy,  and  that 
much  of  the  lumber  exported  is  not  suluble 
for  housing 

•'In  the  face  of  Ite  critical  shorUgc  of  con- 
struction lumber,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  been  able  during  194f  to  assist 
the  devastated  areas  of  Europe  in  some  small 
measure,  reflets  considerable  credit  on  the 
care  and  good  Judgment  of  your  agency  and 
the  other  agencies  concerned.  I  am  sure 
that  during  1946  your  agency  will  continue 
to  screen  lumber  requirements  for  export 
with  the  same  close  attention,  In  order  to 
make  certain  that  lumber  Is  exported  In  abso- 
lute minimum  quantities  for  purposes  of 
essential  rehabilitation  of  war-torn  areac. 
or  to  benefit  our  domestic  economy  and  na- 
tional Interest. 
"Sincerely, 

"John  W.  Snydeb. 

Director." 

rNmn  states  lttmbex  exports:  staft  repobt 

TO   THE    director   OF    WAR    MOBH^IZATIOM    AMD 
RECONVERSION 

Lumber  production  for  the  first  9  months 
of  1945  was  22.000.000.000  board  feet.  Lum- 
ber exports  by  the  United  States  are  subject 
to  export  licenses,  and  were  2«a.600.0C0  board 
feet,  representing  1.22  percent  of  total  United 
States  lumber  production  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1945. 

For  the  entire  year  1945  lumber  proiluctlon 
is  expected  to  reach  27,500,000,000  boiird  feet 
and  actual  export  shipments  will  not  exceed 
375,000,000  board  feet  or  1.36  percent  of  the 
total  United  States  lumber  production  for 
1945. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  flgu:-e8  that 
the  amount  of  lumber  shipped  abroiid  is  an 


exceedingly  small  percentage  of  total  pro- 
duction. 

Of  the  approximately  375.003,000  board  feet 
shipped  in  1945.  about  30  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 113.000,000  board  feet  Is  hardwood. 
This  type  of  lumlier  goes  Into  railroad  trans- 
portation, shipbuilding,  furniture,  tool 
handles,  and  other  manufactvirlng.  Little 
goes  into  home  construction. 

An  additional  35  percent  of  the  lumber 
shipped  in  1945— approximately  131.000.000 
board  feel — is  in  timber  site  which  normally 
does  not  go  into  home  building  but  rather 
into  heavy  construction  such  as  docks,  rail- 
roads, shipbuilding,  factory  construction,  in- 
land waterways — barges  and  caniU  locks — 
mining,  petroleum,  and  repair  of  war  damage. 
Some  of  this  lumber  if  retained  in  the  United 
States  might  fiumel  into  home  construction 
but  the  cost  of  cutting  it  into  required  sizes 
is  extremely  high. 

Some  of  the  United  States  lumtier  mills, 
espjcially  in  the  Douglas  fir  region,  are  only 
equipped  to  produce  lumber  sizes  usually  de- 
manded for  export.  Should  such  exports  b? 
frozen,  these  mills  might  be  forced  to  curtail 
or  even  cease  operations  entirely  since  ^hey 
could  not  easily  produce  the  domefetlc  grades 
of  lumber. 

The  remaining  35  percent  of  the  lumber 
shipped  in  1945 — approximately  131,000.000 
board  feet — is  lumber  which  can  be  used  In 
home  construction.  Overseas  it  is  used  lor 
housing,  factory  construction,  commercial 
building,  and  millworlt. 

The  exportation  of  this  limiber  is  not  oiUy 
in  the  Interest  of  our  national  policy  to  aid 
in  the  restoration  of  war-devastated  country 
but  much  of  the  lumber  exported  has  bren 
for  purposes  which  redound  directly  to  tlie 
benefit  of  our  own  economy. 

Sugar  and  tin  are  scarce  commodities  very 
urgently  required  by  the  United  States 
Some  of  our  lumber  exports  are  used  for  sugar 
production  in  Cuba  and  for  tin  mines  in 
Bolivia. 

Lumber  shipped  to  the  liberated  areas  of 
Europe  is  used  for  the  rehabilitation  of  dock) 
and  wharves,  railroads,  bridges,  canals,  and 
inland  waterways.  The  rehabilitation  of  the 
transportation  system  of  these  countries  is 
essentia]  to  their  economy  and  permtu  them 
to  reestablish  their  exports  so  as  to  restcre 
their  trade  with  this  country.  It  contributes 
to  facilitating  the  redeplojment  of  our  troops 
and  supplies  from  Europe. 

A  portion  of  the  lumt>er  exported  to  the 
Netherlands  went  into  the  construction  of 
bins,  which  the  Dutch  used  for  growing  early 
spring  vegetables.  A  large  portion  of  thece 
vegetables  goes  to  our  men  in  the  army  of 
occupation  In  Europe.  Another  portion  of 
the  lumber  shipped  to  Holland  was  for  thr- 
repair  of  diices  to  permit  early  deflooding  of 
agricultural  land  so  that  food  could  once 
more  be  grown  in  those  areas. 

Lumber  for  the  repair  of  war-damaged 
buildings  ill  Europe  largely  came  from  the 
forest  sources  within  the  country  or  from 
Sweden.  However,  these  supplies  were  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  mo«t  immediate  needs 
and  some  small  quantities  of  construction 
lumber  were  shipped  for  emergency  housing, 
particularly  to  the  United   Kingdom 

If  we  assume  that  approximately  8,000  to 
10,000  board  feet  of  lumber  are  used  f>«r 
dwelling  unit,  the  construction  lumber 
shipped  overseas  would  be  sufSclent  for  0p- 
proxlmately  13  000  to  16,500  home*. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  since  the 
war  began  lumber  imports  to  the  United 
States  have  been  consistently  twice  as  large 
as  our  exports.  For  the  first  9  months  of 
1945  our  imports  amounted  to  742,000.000 
board  feet,  as  against  an  export  flsure  of 
209.000,000  board  feet.  Considerably  more 
than  half  of  these  imports  were  of  types  cf 
lumber  normally  used  for  home  construction. 
For  1946.  United  States  lumber  production 
Is  expected  to  be  approximately  30.000.000.000 
board    feet.     Of    this    amount   conotructloa 
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Iuml«r  may  represent  aa  much  as  19.000.000,- 
Icard  feet. 

tOOOOO  housing  units  are  constructed  In 
this  will  require  5.CC0.0C0.CO0  board  feet 
(forutruction    lumber     (assuming    10.000 
feet   per   unit),  leaving  about  4.000,- 
board  feet  of  domestic  construction 
r  for  all  other  purposes. - 
total  amount  of  all  luml>er  requested 
ffirelgn  countries  for  export  during  1946 
4.000.000.000  board  feet      This,  how- 
has  been  screened  to  a  total  requlre- 
of  1.300.C00.000  board  feet  by  the  Clvil- 
*roductlon  Administration  and  the  E>e- 
nent  of  Commerce,  which  administer  the 
controls  over  lumber.     Further  screen- 
still  continuing  to  determine  whether 
lonal  reductloju  shall  be  made      Where 
inbalanced  situation  occurs,  either  as  to 
of  lumber  or  in  areas  from  which  lum- 
exported.  CPA  and  Commerce  can  take 
lecefsary  steps  to  correct  the  situation; 
all     requirements     are     not     actually 
In     1945     screened     requirements 
set    at    l.OOO.COO.OOO   board    feet,    while 
111  amount  to  no  more  than  375  - 
I  CO  beard  feet 
Is  apparent   that   the   present  shortage 
ber  for  housing  is  not  due  to  Increased 
but  rather  to  shortages  in  produc- 
ataence  of  pipe  lines,  and  maldlstribu- 
of  available  lumber  supply.     Appropn- 
ttctlons   are   being    taken    by    all    of    the 
ment  agencies  concerned  toward  cor- 
ng   this  situation.     Surplus  disposal  of 
price    adjustment,    recruitment    of 
by   USES,  and   channeling   of   lumber 
housing   are   some   of   the   steps   being 
to  adjust  the  lumber  shortage. 
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Frsternalism  in  the  Atomic  Age 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CT 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiacoNSUt 

IN  The  senate  of  the  united  states 

Ti^psday.  March  26  ilcQislatii^e  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  I>rcsident.  I  ask 
una:iimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  which 
I  dflivertd  before  the  Potomac  Lodge  of 
Ode  Fellows  at  its  annual  banquet  at 
Ale  :andna,  Va..  on  March  22,  1946,  on 
the  subject  of  fraternalism  in  the  atomic 
age 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 

I  un  very  happy  to  be  your  guest  at  this 
flr.st  annual  banquet  of  the  Potomac  Lodge  o! 
Odd  Fellows  since  1941.  We  are  thankful  In- 
deeq  that  victory  has  blessed  our  cause  and 
on  this  spring  day  of  1946  we  can  gather 
in  good  fellowship  and  good  cheer 
celebrate  the  trlumpn  of  our  armed  forces 
of  our  Industrial  and  agricultural  might 
Is  a  privilege  to  address  you.  good 
especiall?  you  veterans.  I  am  speak- 
to  leaders,  to  leaders  not  only  in  the 
ranks  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  to  leaders 
b^lne«s  life.  In  community  life.  In  splrlt- 
ife  I  am  speaking  to  men  who  seek,  as 
more  light,  more  truth,  more  Inspiration 
we  may  grow  beyond  the  shell  of  yes- 
and  make  a  contribution  to  our  times, 
great  time  to  be  alive  Its  a  great  time 
with  you  here  tonight. 
Tfcls  Is  by  way  of  a  homecoming  for  me,  to 
be  imong  my  brothers  and  sisters.  That 
brie  gs  to  mind  an  Incident  i(hlch  occurred 
somf  time  ago: 
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A  college  was  having  a  homecoming,  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  Its  first  commence- 
ment. It  bad  arranged  to  h^e  Its  most 
prominent  son  make  the  speech  of  the  oc- 
casion.    He  began  in  somewhat  this  manner: 

"It  was  50  years  ago  that  our  class  had  Its 
commencement.  Those  50  years  have  flown 
on  eagle's  wings.  They  have  been  rich  In 
experience.  Our  country  has  grown  great 
during  that  period.  Modem  Invention  has 
transformed  it  in  every  field  of  human  ac- 
tivity. Tonight  I  can  sing  Ood  Bless  Amer- 
ica, and  the  song  of  my  old  alma  mater. 

"The  years  have  been  so  full  of  rich  ex- 
periences, new  demands,  great  challenges, 
that  I  have  not  had  the  time  to  indulge  in 
reminiscence  But  now,  on  this  occasion, 
with  old  friends  around  me.  the  hands  of 
the  clock  are  turned  back,  and  I  see  myself 
on  a  moonlight  night,  sitting  out  on  yonder 
college  wall,  the  same  wall  that  la  out  there 
now. 

"And  I  believe  It  was  the  same  apple  tree 
which  still  stands  there,  like  myself  now 
grown  a  little  older,  a  little  sturdier,  t  in  those 
days  I  was  a  spare  fellow)  This  apple  tree 
was  In  blossom,  and  that  night  I  sat  up 
there  on  the  wall  with  a  young  lady,  with 
the  moon  full  and  th^  apple  blossoms  over- 
head. Under  the  inspiration  of  the  time  and 
place,  I  kissed  that  girl  Now.  If  that  young 
lady,  now  grown  a  little  older  In  years, 
should  happen  to  be  In  this  audience  and 
Is  no  more  ashamed  of  the  occasion  than  I 
am.  I  wish  she  would  arise  " 

And  Immediately  17  Kray-halred  women 
arose! 

THE  VALITX  OF  HVMOE 

Tea.  It  Is  obvious  that  we  all  appreciate  a 
toed  laugh  in  these  troubled  times.  "A 
■Miry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance." 
says  the  Good  Book  "Laugh  and  the  world 
laughs  with  you."  »aid  Ella  Wheeler  Wilccx. 

Humor  has  within  It  the  power  to  release 
tis  from  taut  nerves,  from  tension,  from 
constricted  thinking.  Abraham  Lincoln 
knew  that,  and  so  he  began  his  Cabinet  meet- 
ings with  a  wholesome  yarn.  Otherwise.  If 
he  had  not  spun  a  good  Joke,  his  Cabinet 
members,  gripped  with  fear  and  worry  over 
a  desperate  war  with  an  Indomitable  foe 
would  have  been  no  good  In  such  a  tense  state 
to  him,  to  themselves,  or  to  their  country. 

Humor  clears  away  the  negative  mists  from 
before  our  eyes.  It  enables  us  to  u."»e  our 
Ood -given  vision.  You  remember  the  words 
of  Job: 

"Open  up  my  eyes  that  I  may  see  the  glory 
of  Thy  law." 

With  open  eyes,  too,  we  can  see  the  value 
of  fraternalism  in  this  atomic  age.  And  it 
IS  this  which  is  my  subject  tonight  Yes.  my 
good  friends,  we  are  going  to  see  the  mean- 
ing of  fraternalism  to  you  and  to  me  in  these 
stirring  times. 

TBS   MBAHIIfC  Or   nt-tTONALISM 

Fraternaliam  to.  Indeed,  like  the  atom  bomb 
in  Its  great  power  But  fraternalisms  uses 
are  all  constructive.  Fraternalism  can  ex- 
plode suspicion,  hatred,  bigotry,  and  Intoler- 
ance. It  can  level  man-made  Imrrlers  of  dis- 
trust, fear,  and  worry. 

Fraternalism.  like  atomic  energy  can  be  a 
greater  force  for  good  than  men  have  ever 
dreamed  of.  It  can  bring  untold  peace  and 
happiness  to  our  own  lives  and  to  the  lives 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters. 

Fraternalism.  the  creed  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  Golden  Rule — doing 
as  we  would  be  done  by  This  is  the  in- 
junction of  our  Master  which  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  ages.  This  is  the  injunc- 
tion which  we  must  all  fulfill — now — if  we 
would  save  this  world  from  a  terrible  atomic 
catastrophe.  We  and  the  other  nations  have 
no  choice  today  but  to  apply  the  Golden 
Rule.  The  alternative  la  •  horrible  con- 
flagration. 


The  time  to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  Is  long 
overdue.  It  has  come.  You  remember,  per- 
bM,pB,  the  quotation: 

"There  is  nothing  more  powerful  In  the 
world  than  an  Idea  whose  time  has  come." 

The  idea  of  fraternalism  is  the  most  mod- 
em, the  most  dynamic,  the  most  needed  idea 
to  apply  in  our  times. 

nATKUtt  ULIEM  IN  OUK  DAILY  LITIS 

We  can  apply  this  Idea  in  every  sphsre  of 
human  activity.  What  manifold  opportuni- 
ties there  are  for  you  and  for  me  to  apply  the 
Golden  Rule  in  our  homes,  in  our  businesses, 
in  our  communities. 

The  symp-ithetic  soul,  the  helping  hand. 
the  sincere  smile,  the  generous  greeting,  the 
thoughtful  token  of  regard — tb?se  are  but  a 
few  of  the  more  obvious  signs  of  fraternalism 
We  can  often  give  to  others  more  valuable 
spiritual  "coin"  than  the  minted  "coin  of  the 
realm  ■    There  comes  to  mind  a  poem: 

"I  gave  a  beggar  from  my  little  store  of  well- 
earned  gold. 
He  spent  the  shining  ore. 
And  came  again,  and  yet  again. 
Still  ccld  and  hungry  as  before. 

"I  gave  a  thought,  and  though  that  thought 

was  mine. 
He  found  himself  a  man.  supreme,  divine. 
Bold,  clothed,  and  crowned  with  blenlngs. 

manifold. 
And  now  he  t>egs  no  more." 

Yes:  a  spiritual  contribution  to  others  can 
be  a  far  better  fraternal  gift  than  a  material 
contribution 

The  Master  said:  "Perfect  love  castctn  out 
fear."  He  said.  "Do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you."  These  are  dynamic  ideas  for  you  and 
me  to  apply. 

I  recall,  too.  the  words  of  a  prayer  wUch  1 
read  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  th.'  day 
we  bade  farewell  to  our  envoys  who  were  go- 
ing to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  The 
prayer  was  particularly  appropriate,  betause 
it  had  been  uttered  mere  than  seven  cen- 
turies previous,  in  the  year  1226  by  the  man 
for  whom  the  city  of  San  Francisco  was 
named.  St.  Francis,  of  Aaslsi.  I  should  like  to 
read  that  prayer  to  you  now.  my  dear  friends: 

"Lord,  make  me  an  Instrument  of  Your 
]}eace:  where  there  Is  haired,  let  me  sow  love; 
where  therf  is  Injury,  pardon;  where  there  is 
discord,  union;  where  there  is  doubt,  fjilth: 
where  there  is  despair,  hope;  where  thee  Is 
darkness,  light;  and  where  there  is  sadness. 
Joy. 

"O.  Divine  Master,  grant  that  1  may  net  so 
much  seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console:  to  be 
understood,  as  to  understand;  to  be  loved,  as 
to  love,  for  it  is  In  giving  that  we  receivf;  it 
is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned,  and  It 
is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  eternal  i;.'e." 

There.  I  believe,  Ls  a  magnificent  exp-es- 
sion  of  the  fraternal  spirit.  It  is  the  kind  of 
spirit  engendered  by  the  Odd  Fellows"  orgiml- 
zation  It  is  the  fp.rit  su  ntedcd  in  cur 
troubled  times. 

You  gentlemen  have  that  spirit,  1  am  sure. 
I  know  this  because,  as  I  have  sincerely  said, 
you  are  leaders.  You  know  that  man  must 
grow  to  his  highest  dignity,  to  his  greatest 
level  of  achievement.  Growth  is  the  o-der 
of  life.  Development,  unfoldment.  is  the 
law  of  the  Infant  bud  and  it  Is  the  law  of  ;he 
human  infant  and  the  grown  adult. 

ra.\TERNALISM   IN  WORLD  AFFAISS 

You  men  know  that  In  thi*  atomic  age 
growth  Is  particularly  needed  in  order  ihat 
we  might  be  adequate  to  the  great  challenges 
before  us  We  as  individuals  are  challerged 
to  apply  the  Golden  Rule  in  our  daily  Ives, 
and  we  as  a  nation  are  challenged  to  a))ply 
it  in  international  relations. 

I  have  said  that  fraternalism  Is  the  Ic  ng- 
overdue  Idea  which  must  be  applied  in  this 
age.  Fraternalism  is  the  spiritual  atcmlc 
bomb. 
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But  there  is  another  atomic  bomb — the 
real  atomic  bomb,  the  one  20.000  times  more 
destructive  than  TNT  which  shattered  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki.  This  is  the  bomb  which 
will  be  tested  In  Bikini  Atoll.  This  Is  the 
material  bomb  which  challenges  us  to  use 
the  spiritual  force  of  fraternalism  lest  there 
be  another  war  and  the  material  bomb  blow 
us  off  the  earth. 

One  cannot  speak  of  the  atom  bomb  with- 
out speaking  of  the  mighty  power  which 
faces  us  today  across  the  world.  That  power 
is.  of  course.  Ru.=sia.  the  power  which,  with 
America,  principally  controls  the  destiny  of 
the  world. 

My  friends.  I  want  now  to  apply  the 
thoughts  of  fraternalLsm  to  the  difficult  sub- 
ject of  our  relations  with  Russia.  I  want  to 
present  what  I  humbly  believe  is  the  mean- 
ing of  fraternalism  in  terms  of  American- 
Soviet  affairs.  This  is  a  crucial  subject.  It 
must  be  approached  realistically,  frankly,  if 
our  approach  is  to  t>e  at  all  rewarding. 

FRATTRNALISM   IN   RUSSIAN   RrLATIONS 

Why  must  "fraternalism  be  applied  between 
ourselves  and  Russia?  Becaxise  America  does 
not  want  a  third  world  war.  And  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Russian  pecple  want  a  third 
world  war. 

We  must  learn  to  live  together  peacefully 
In  this  world.  We  must  learn  to  undarstand 
one  another.  There  can  be  no  fraternalism 
without  understanding.  By  American-Rus- 
sian fraternalism,  I  do  not  presume  that  we 
can  be  as  friendly  with  Russia  as  we  can  for 
example  be  with  Canada.  No;  the  difference 
ijeiween  ourselves  and  the  Soviets  are  still  too 
enormous,  an"d  I  am  afraid  that  much  of 
Russian  policy  is  widening  those  differences. 

But  at  least,  we  can  strive  for  understand- 
ing and  fervently  urge  the  Russians  to  do 
likewise.  We  have  a  right  to  our  way  of 
life  and  Russia  has  a  right  to  hers. 

We  knew  that  our  perspective  differs  tre- 
mendously fromf  Russian  perspective.  We 
Americans  have  lived  en  a  blessed  continent 
with  a  demccrajllc  background.  In  plenty, 
and  almost  continuously  in  peace.  Russia, 
In  Eurasia,  to  the  contrary,  has  an  undemo- 
cratic background.  .  She  has  known  centuries 
of  Internal  and  external  hatreds,  suspicion, 
and  blood  conflicts.  Her  soil  Is  filled  with 
the  blood  and  bones  of  invaders  and  of  her 
own  people  from  countless  wars. 

Not  only  is  there  a  vast  historical  gulf  be- 
tween us  but  language  is  an  obstacle.  A 
different  religious  approach  is  another.  Dif- 
ferent political  and  social  approaches  are 
still  others. 

Lastly,  we  two  powers  and  peoples  have  an 
entirely  different  philosophic  approacl"  which 
causes  perhaps  the  widest  chasm  of  all  be- 
tween us.  Russia  has  felt  the  impact  of  Karl 
Marxs  philosophy— the  materialistic  con- 
ception of  life  and  history.  Here  in  America 
that  narrow  view,  I  believe,  is  on  its  way  out. 
There  are  still,  of  course,  many  so-called  lead- 
ers here  who  make  a  fetish  of  economic  man. 
They  try  to  construe  economic  causes  as  the 
principal  reasons  i>ehind  everything.  They 
ignore  man's  mental,  spiritual,  and  religious 
yearnings. 

These,  then,  are  barriers  to  fraternalism 
between  us— historic,  linguistic,  religious, 
political,  social,  and  philosophic. 

But  there  is  still  another  barrier  lietween 
us— it  is  Russia's  psychological  attitude.  She 
is  feeling  her  strength  and  the  great  tempta- 
tion to  use  that  strength  to  suit  her  own 
purposes.  She.  with  her  200.000.000.  stands 
astride  one-sixth  of  the  earth.  Her  70  na- 
tionalit.es  have  Ijeen  amalgamated  by  war. 
her  military  and  industrial  might  has  been 
proven.  She  recognizes  the  opportunity  to 
realize  her  dream  of  centtirles. 

Will  she  use  her  strength  with  judgment, 
or  will  she  violate  the  conscience  of  man- 
kind and  run  berserk?  Will  sh"  follow  the 
path  of  Hitler— the  path  of  conquest  which 
will  lead  only  to  her  own  eventual  self- 
destruction,  as  it  did  to  Hitler's  Reich? 


I  pray  that  the  answer  will  be  that  Russia 
will  not  take  the  Hitler  road  to  ruin. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  office  tonight,  a 
reporter  brought  to  me  the  cabled  dispatch 
about  Premier  Stalin's  answers  to  questions 
on  International  policy.  His  answc;rs— ex- 
pressing hope  in  UNO  and  peace — are  the 
best  news  to  come  out  of  Europe  since 
Senator  Vandenberg  reported  to  the  Senate. 
We  assume  that  Stalin's  words  and  those 
of  the  other  UNO  leaders  will  be  backed  up 
by  the  will.  Intent  and  purpose  for  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace — for  true  fraternalism. 

A    FRATERNAL    AMERICAN -SOVITT    PROGRAM 

Let  me  respectfully  suggest  some  ways  by 
which  Russia  can  evidence  fraternalism  and 
stimulate  fraternalism  between  U!..  I  do 
not  commence  with  our  country  in  this 
connection  because  Russia  knows  :md  the 
world  knows  that  we  are  peace-loving  in  spirit 
and  peace-abidlnt  in  action. 

Let  Russia,  therefore,  take  these  steps: 

1.  Let  her  raise  the  "iron  curtain  "  It  is 
only  natural  for  us  to  fear  and  distrust  the 
unknown,  the  secretive.  Let.  therefore,  our 
reporters,  our  businessmen,  our  stud«'nts  and 
others,  have  access  to  the  Russiar.  people 
and  the  Russian  mind.  I  do  not  believe  that 
under  present  circumstances  our  fclks  will 
get  there  the  freedom  that  Russians  get 
here.  But  let  large  numbers  of  our  visitors 
have  some  semblance  of  freedom  Ir.  Russia 
and  In  her  satellite  nations.  Let  our  pri- 
vate publications  go  Into  Russia  and  into 
her  satellite  states,  as  we  allow  their  maga- 
zines into  America. 

2.  Let  Russia  submit  her  grievances  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  Let  her 
not  attempt  to  settle  her  differences  with 
neighboring  powers  by  unilateral  action. 
Let  her  display  the  confidence  m  UNO  that 
our  people  have  displayed. 

3.  Let  not  Russia  deny  to  her  neighboring 
peoples,  Poland.  Lithuania,  and  the  others, 
the  freedom  and  security  for  whici  those 
peoples'  people  bled  so  grievously  in  ihe  past 
war.  Let  not  Russia  forget  her  own  feelings 
when  foreign  invaders  sought  to  conirol  her 
destiny. 

4.  Let  Russia  consider  internation.U  con- 
trol of  those  local  territories  which  ;  he  be- 
lieves vital  to  her  security  and  commtsrce.  I 
refer,  for  example,  to  the  Kars  Plateau  to  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Kiel  Canal,  the  oil  fields  of 
Iran,  and  to  points  in  the  Far  East  which 
apparently  she  demands  or  will  demand  full 
control  of  but  which  might  well  be  under 
control  of  the  United  Nations  Organization 
Instead. 

5.  Let  Russia  cease  her  meddling  In  Amer- 
ican internal  affairs.  There  is  no  single 
force  In  American  society  which  doeu  more 
damage  to  Soviet -American  fraternalism  than 
the  Ccmmunist  Party.  This  party  and  its 
membrrs  would  exist  in  Russia  only  long 
enough  to  put  them  up  against  a  firing  squad 
no  doubt.  This  abominable  group  and  its 
open  and  secret  adherents  In  high  and  low 
places  is  obnoxious  enough  in  Itself,  even 
without  its  ties  with  the  Communist  Inter- 
national in  Moscow.  With  those  ties  it  is 
manifold  more  obnoxious. 

Let  Russia  repudiate  in  fact  and  word  all 
ties  with  International  agitators,  if  it  would 
seek  our  friendship.  You  remember  the  old 
Revolutionary  War  flag  showing  a  coiled 
rattlesnake  with  the  inscrlpticn:  "Don't 
tread  on  me." 

Let  no  nation  tread  on  us,  meddle  in  our 
affairs,  agitate  strikes  and  discord. 

Now  what  should  America  do  in  her  own 
right  to  encourage  fraternalism? 

1.  We  should  be  temperate  in  our  words 
regarding  Russia. 

2.  We  should  seek  to  undersUnd  her  point 
of  view,  her  fears,  and  anxieties. 

3.  We  should  make  our  Republic  work— 
with  full  production,  harmony,  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  home  front,  so  as  to  prove  to 
Russia,  her  satellites,  and  the  world  our 
■trength. 


4.  We  should  serve  as  the  good  Samaritan 
with  stricken  nations  abroad,  helping  them 
to  help  themselves,  and  showing  them  once 
again  that  a  free  people  is  a  generous  people. 

5.  W'e  should  gird  our  defenses.  We  must 
unfortunately  be  a  colled  rattlesnake  if  we 
would  not  be  trod  upon;  a  rattlesnake,  how- 
ever, with  the  "intentions  of  a  dove  and  the 
wiles  of  a  serpent." 

The  world  knows  we  seek  nothing  but 
peace.  The  greatest  source  for  security  in  the 
world  is  the  strength  of  America. 

Rather  than  destroy  our  atomic  bombs  and 
machinery  as  has  been  suggested,  we  should 
go  all-out  In  atomic  defense  and  aerial  and 
rocket  progress. 

Moreover,  we  must  develop  the  finest  and 
most  unififd  intelligence  service  in  the  world 
We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Russia  already 
has  a  hive  of  spies  in  this  country  which 
would  have  put  the  Nazi  espionage  53rstem  to 
shame. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  be  vigilant  and 
prepared  against  future  contingencies.  Our 
weakness  invites  contempt  and  aggression. 

6  We  must  maintain  our  confidence  and 
hope  in  the  United  Nations  Organization 
high.  We  must  redouble  our  efforts  for  In- 
ternational peace. 

CONCLCSIONB 

These,  then,  my  dear  friends  are  the  ways, 
as  1  see  them,  for  fraternalism  in  the  world 
of  today.  They  are  a  curious  collection  of 
ways  to  be  sure,  but  I  believe  that  they  are 
adapted  to  the  curious  world  we  are  in 

As  Lincoln  said :  "As  our  case  Is  new ,  so  we 
must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We  must 
disenthrall  ourselves  and  then  we  shall  save 
our  Nation." 

In  summary,  the  key  of  fraternalism  Is.  I 
believe,  the  key  to  the  golden  kingdom  of  a 
Just  and  enduring  peace. 

It  is  the  key  to  our  personal  happiness  and 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  to  follow  us. 

The  Golden  Rule  must  be  our  personal  rule 
and  the  international  rule. 

The  prayer  of  St.  Francis  roust  be  our 
prayer  and  our  realization. 

I  know  that  you.  as  good  Odd  Fellows,  have 
been  living  the  Golden  Rule.  I  know  that 
you  will  try  as  I  will,  to  live  the  fullest  mean- 
ing cf  this  rule  with  each  passing  day, 

I  know  that  we  will  so  live  in  days  and 
years  to  come  that  when  your  children  and 
mine  review  the  challenges  we  faced,  they 
will  say: 

""They,  In  their  time,  were  adequate. 
Let  us.  in  our  time.  l>e  adequate  too." 


Role  of  United  Nations  in  World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  H.  VANDENBERG 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26  HeQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  coii-sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  a  civic  home- 
coming in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  on 
March  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  fellow  citizens.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  this  welcome  home.  It 
has  been  far  too  long  since  I  have  had  an 
opportunity,  to  renew  my  Intimate  Michigan 
friendships.  But.  since  Pearl  Hartwr.  the 
Senate  has  been  In  practically  continiKJUS 
•ession— and  I  confess  that  I  have  found  no 
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ftttendtng  to  tbls  Job  except  by  stay- 
It.     More   particularly.   I  bare   been 
iway  by  two  vital  aaalgnaaenta  wblcb 
▼eraMy   linked  wltb   tbe   bopes  and 
of  bumankind  for  permanent  peace 
scarred  and  tortured  world.    Tonlgbt. 
to  discuss  tbe  resulu  of  tboae  aa- 
up  to  date. 
ve  had  the  preclovis  privilege  of  being 
elgbt  Americans  wbo  wrote  and  signed 
Francisco  Cbarter.  and  one  of  five 
t  ••  American  delegates   in   tbe   first 
bly    of    tbe    United    Nations. 
seen  51  nations  of  tbia  eartb  struggle 
conc:ord  and  cooperation  in  behalf  of 
security.     I    bave   seen    them 
tor  a  conunon  understanding— despite 
b|uid.caps   of   differing    races,   religions. 
tradttlOQs.    and    aspirations.      At 
I  bave  seen  tbem  unanUncusly 
blueprint   for   tbe   mechanism    that 
1  reate  peace.     At  London  I   have  seen 
inanlmuusly  turn  tbls  blueprint  Into 
concern.     I  bave  seen  tbem  trans- 
dream  into  a  reality. 
halve  no  lUualons  that  the  course  Is  not 
t  wltb  dangerous  rocks  and  treach- 
I  eefs.    The  current  news  Is  ample  proof, 
no  illusions  that  the  results — at  San 
and    at    London — are   a    guaranty 
peace.      But.    Mr     Chairman. 
bave  I   any   Illusions   that   there   is 
o4ber  way   to  stop   World   War   No.   Ill 
It  starts.    Therefore,  we  here  confront 
81  preme  cballenge  of  all   time:    and  I. 
e.    intend    to    continue    In    relentless 
to   every    possible    human    effort   to 
:be  United  Nations  a  benediction  for 
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Thlf  sacred  enterprise  transcends  all  do- 
mestic politics  I  remind  ycu  that  my  two 
•aslgn  nents  came  to  me  from  two  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  of  tbe  United  States.  I 
dare  t(  think  that  tbe  assignments  have  been 
srrupiilcusly  executed  In  a  reciprocal  spirit 
of  unc  Uuted  Americanism.  Certainly  I  can 
tesruv  tt'.ac  ii>  t  the  remotest  partisan  intl- 
s  ever  marred  the  labors  of  our  dete- 
nt San  Francisco  or  at  London.  We 
right — aye.  we  all  bave  the  duty — 
debate  our  foreign  policies  among 
But  It  Is  more  necessary  now  than 
CMT  politics,  as  such,  should  step 
water's  edge.  This  wUl  continue  to  be 
ude  no  matter  bow  difficult  some  of 
Intemperate  political  opponents 
ake  It.  The  national  Interest  must 
In  times  like  these, 
were  no  other  reasons.  Mr.  Chair - 
by  all  men  of  good  will,  everywhere 
should  support  the  United  Na- 
t  is  enoU(ih  that  science  has  plunged 
the  atomic  age.  Prom  now  on.  wars 
a  matter  of  minutes  instead  of 
and  tbe  first  casualty  list  may  be 
.  From  now  on.  there  can  be  no  se- 
or  any  of  us  except  c>  Uective  security 
spans  the  glube  with  Its  authority. 
are  no  longer  moats  arcund  our 
The  heavens  themselves  are  areas 
death.  I  do  not  see  how  any 
mind  can  Ignore  these  ugly  chal- 
One  atomic  bomb  has  an  energy  re- 
(<julvmlent  to  20.000  tons  of  TNT. 
for  weight,  the  energy  release  of 
Is  about  3000.000  times  that  of 
nd  tbls  awful  progress  In  the  black 
mass  destruction  Is  still  In  Its  sinister 
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Is  but  one  answer.     We  must  suc- 

outlaw  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 

purposes     evenrwhere     on     earth. 

must  first  establish  dependable  In- 

and  controls  to  make  certain  that 

If-denyinfc     mandate     Is     Inviolate 

tbe  enrth.    Otherwise  the  pesce- 

lattons  of  this  world  will  be  the  vic- 

thelr    own    humane    renunciations. 

of  tomorrow  can  be  allowed  to 

his  own  treachery. 

Uearly  means  thst  there  must  be  a 

4atloua  to  administer  this  paramount 
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responsibility.  The  United  States.  Canada, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  could  probably  lock 
up  this  lethal  secret  for  something  like  5 
years.  But  then  the  secret  will  have  been 
universally  explored.  In  other  word.",  we 
have  perhaps  5  years  of  grace  in  which  to 
drive  this  dread  shadow  from  the  skies.  How 
will  you  do  it.  my  fellow  citizen?''  How  will 
you  do  It  without  a  United  Nations  or  its 
equivalent? 

Before  I  leave  this  subject.  I  would  say  a 
word  about  the  current  controversy  In  our 
own  land  over  our  own  atomic  policies. 
There  are.  of  course,  imllmltcd  possiblliiies 
lor  the  development  of  atomic  energy  In 
peaceful  service  to  society.  In  the  field  of 
medicine,  for  example,  there  are  Incalculable 
potentials  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 
Science  rightly  strains  at  the  leash  for  full 
freedoms  to  explore  these  blessings.  Now 
that  the  recent  wars  are  over,  there  Is  wide- 
spread and  wholly  Justified  demand  that  the 
existli.<  military  monopoly  sh;ill  give  way 
to  civilian  controls.  The  military  itself  sub- 
stantially agrees.  Certainly  I  share  all  of 
these  anxieties  to  hasten  the  release  of  this 
new  phsnomenon  to  its  maximum  beneficial 
use.  But  I  fubmit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  until 
the  United  Nations  has  successfully  curbed 
the  destructive  use  of  atomic  energy  every- 
where, we  can  never  for  an  mslant  forget 
that  national  security  is  our  prime  concern. 
Until  we  know  that  the  United  Nations  Is  a 
dependable,  alternative  reliance,  In  this  and 
other  particulars,  we  cannot  neglect  tbe 
maintenitncp  of  our  own  wholly  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  This  Implies  no  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  UNO.  It  simply  faces  the  facts  of 
life 

Unfortunately,  it  l5  impossible  to  draw  a 
conclusive  line  between  military  and  civilian 
uses  of  atomic  energy  For  example,  an 
atomic -pcwei  plant  is  75  percent  on  the  way 
to  an  stomlc-bon.b  f«ctory— snd  the  rest  Is 
comparatlve'y  easy.  I  favor  maximum  civil- 
ian control*  I  favor  a  nat!<-<nr«l  Atomic 
Bnerpy  Commission  composetl  eiy  of 

oivll'a.is      But  I  believe  the  nn*  iterest 

requires  that  thi.e  shall  be  a  ris;ht  of  con- 
sultation for  the  President  and  his  military 
authorities  who  are  responsible  for  the  na- 
tional security.  lest  civilian  authorities 
unwittingly  Invite  our  Jecpsrdy. 

A  fsnta*'  «'ria  hn.s  been  whipped  up 

across  the  .   by  false  propaganda  at- 

tacking the  recent  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee when  It  adopted.  10  to  1.  my  amend- 
ment to  the  Atcmlc  Energy  Act  to  provide 
for  a  Military  Liaison  Committee  But  these 
good  people  have  been  misled.  This  amend- 
ment leaves  all  atomic  controls  In  clTlllan 
hands,  all  vote.4  In  clTiIlan  bands,  all  vetoes 
in  dvillsn  bands,  all  power  In  civilian  bands, 
and  all  Ucerues.  even  for  military  use.  in 
ClTlllan  bands.  It  simply  permits  the  Presi- 
dent to  name  his  own  military  advisers  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  know  what  goes  on  In 
the  civilian  commission,  and  who  shall  notify 
both  the. Commission  and  the  President  If 
they  believe  any  action  of  the  civilian  com- 
mission Is  hkely  to  endanger  natiQQ|^l  secu- 
rity. In  such  event,  the  Presidents  decision 
is  final.  In  my  view,  if  we  are  to  consult  the 
national  security  at  all.  this  Is  the  minimum 
precaution.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
decline  to  Ignore  the  national  security. 

I  know  many  of  you  are  piizzled  about  this 
business.  Tou  are  not  half  as  puzzled  as 
I  sm  St  the  storm  of  misrepresentation  which 
tore  locse  even  before  the  full  text  of  the 
committee's  10-to-l  action  had  been  made 
public.  I  simply  am  unable  to  find  a  single 
fact  that  warrants  the  critical  Intrepreta- 
tions  I  have  heard,  unless  you  want  the  Army 
and  tbe  Havy  completely  divorced  from  na- 
tional defense.  In  that  event  I  am  wrong. 
But  also.  In  that  event,  the  country  Is  taelp- 
Isas.  I  want  to  say  this,  too:  It  wasn't  so 
very  long  ago  that  we  were  depending  upon 
the  Army  and  the  Mavy  for  our  lives.  I  de- 
cline to  associate  myself  with  any  a&sumption 


that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  have  ceated 
to  possess  any  elements  of  patriotism  or  'e- 
sponsiblllty.  Under  our  atomic  formula.  U  ey 
have  been  divorced  from  every  policy  decision. 
Under  our  formula,  they  are  allowed  onlj  a 
right  of  limited  consultation.  They  are  en- 
titled to  that — not  for  their  sakes — but  'or 
ours.  In  view  of  tbe  propaganda.  I  do  iiot 
blame  many  of  our  people  for  being  consjl- 
entlou.sly  disturbed.  They  are  Just  as  sound 
Americans  as  I  hope  I  sm.  But  neither  do 
I  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are.  unforiu- 
nately.  some  people  In  this  country  who  ^ire 
more  interested  in  national  insecurity  than  In 
national  security.  I  cannot  make  it  too  plain 
that  I  shall  continue  to  fight  them  to  'he 
everlasting  finish. 

I  favor  international  disarmament.  It  is 
our  surest  international  Insurance.  It  m  ist 
be  one  of  the  supreme  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations.  But  I  do  not  favor  uni- 
lateral disarmament  by  the  United  States 
alone.  We  dare  not  trust  our  destiny  to  he 
unsupported  hope  that  others  will  volun- 
tarily follow  us  In  making  plowshares  of  their 
swords. 

But  this  Is  the  supremely  Important  point. 
The  key  to  this  whole  situation  is  a  success- 
ful United  Nations  In  the  pattern  prescribed 
at  San  Francisco  and  Implemented  at  Lon- 
don There  lies  tomorrow's  greatest  hope. 
Whether  you  are  dealing  with  atomic 
bombs  or  with  arms  limitations,  and  no 
matter  what  other  phase  of  peace  you  con- 
template, it  seems  to  me  as  a  matter  of  In- 
telligent self-interest  that  you  do  ndt  think 
In  a  straight  line  If  you  deny  the  Indispensa- 
ble need  for  collective.  International  action 
in  preventing  war,  in  the  presence  of  today's 
realities. 

I  can  share  your  disappointments  over 
some  phases  of  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
and  the  more  recent  London  record  and  some 
still  more  recent  events  I  can  share  your 
anxieties  over  the  disturbing  trends  In  cur- 
rent International  affairs  It  would  be  silly 
to  Ignore  the  hazards.  But  It  would  be  sillier 
to  Ignore  vindicated  hopes.  I  shall  deal 
frankly  with  the  hazards  But  I  intend,  first, 
to  deal  with  the  sustaining  hopes.  And  I 
assert,  at  the  outset,  that- the  amazing  thing 
about  the  United  Natlon.s  up  to  date,  is  not 
that  there  are  areas  of  disagreement  but 
rather  that  the  areas  of  agreement  are  so  vast 
and  so  significant. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  London. 
Let  us  look  at  this  first  General  Assembly  of 
51  United  Nations.  On  January  10.  1946. 
we  had  only  a  pious  aspiration.  On  Febru- 
ary 16.  1946 -Just  37  days  later  — we  had  or- 
ganlred.  in  working  detail,  the  complete  ma- 
chinery for  the  General  Assembly  which  csn 
become  the  organised  conscience  of  the  earth 
and  the  town  meeting  of  the  world.  We 
had  organized  the  Security  Council  upon 
which  America.  Britain.  Russia.  France,  srd 
China  are  permanent  members,  and  Egypt. 
Mexico.  Netherlands.  'Australia.  Brazil,  and 
Poland,  presently  occupy  the  six  nonperma- 
nent  seats.  The  Security  Council  might  be 
called  the  executive  branch  of  UNO.  Upon 
it  depends  the  ultimate  use  of  sanctions  or 
of  force,  after  all  pacific  means  of  settlement 
have  been  exhausted. 

In  addition  to  the  General  Assemblv  and 
the  8;curity  Council,  we  had  organized  the 
new  Court  of  International  Justice  to  which 
15  eminent  Judges  were  elected,  including 
one  from  the  United  States.  UNO  seeks, 
above  all  else,  to  establish  and  extend  the 
process  of  Justice  under  law.  Then.  too.  we 
organized  the  SocisI  and  Economic  Council 
upon  which  18  nations.  Including  America, 
ar*  represented.  Through  this  instrument 
we  shall  explore  those  basic,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic relationships  which  too  often  are  the 
root  of  friction  and  of  war.  In  addition,  we 
set  up  the  entire  Secretariat  of  UNO— tbe 
working  force  which  will  administer  all  of 
these  tremendous  functions. 

I  can  testify,  my  friends,  thst  it  was  s  gi- 
gantic task.    For  example,  I  was  chairman  of 


the  subcommittee  dealing  with  administra- 
tion and  budgets.  We  virtually  had  to  create 
the  equivalent  of  a  complete  governmental 
structure.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  UNO's  total  budget  for  its  first  fiscal  year 
is  $21,500,000  of  which  our  share  is  25  per- 
cent. In  other  words,  the  United  States  will 
spend  for  peace,  on  this  account,  far  less  per 
year  than  we  spent  p>er  hour  on  war.  It  is  the 
biggest  bargain  of  the  ages  if  it  works. 

These  things  were  done  In  37  fertile  days. 
With  greatest  respect  for  our  own  American 
Congress.  I  am  bound  to  say  I  think  It  would 
have  taken  us  a  couple  of  years  to  do  a  com- 
parable Job  in  Washington.  In  the  course  of 
these  decisions  there  was  sharp  controversy 
It  various  points.  There  were  divergent  view- 
points to  be  resolved.  There  was  Intense  de- 
bate. Yet.  In  all  these  organizational  phases, 
we  wound  up  in  complete  and  significant 
unity  which  wov'.d  have  been  Impossible 
without  universal  good  spirit  and  good  faith. 
I  cannot  forget  this  significant  fact.  I  can- 
not forget  that  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
itself  was  adopted  by  51  nations  without  one 
dissenting  vote.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
was  not  an  omen  of  rich  hope,  no  matter  how 
difficult  the  intervening  days  become.  In 
athletic  parlance,  the  "team"  Is  learning  to 
"play  team  ball."  When  the  "team"  has 
played  together  a  little  longer,  I  dare  to  hope 
It  will  be  invincible. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  General  Assembly  did — 
although  this  organizational  labor  was  sup- 
posed to  be  its  sole  assignment  In  this  in- 
itial session.  It  established  the  Atomic  Bnmb 
Comr-ilsston  which  will  immediately  seek  to 
create  a  world-wide  system  of  effective  and 
dependable  security  arrangements  which,  in 
turn,  will  make  It  possible  to  completely  out- 
law the  use  of  atomic  energy  for  destructive 
purposes  and  thus  lift  the  fear  of  atomic 
bombs  from  the  hearts  of  men.  Again.  It 
sounded  reveille  to  mobilize  the  humane 
forces  of  the  earth  against  the  dire  famine 
which  threatens  millions  of  helpless  people 
with  extermination.  Again,  it  pledged  itself 
to  encourage  a  world-wide  free  press — to  lift 
the  Iron  curtains  which  black  out  so  much 
of  the  world  and  prevent  the  mutual  under- 
standings essential  to  friendly  and  tolerant 
relationships.  Again,  it  offered  new  hope  to 
dependent  peoples  everywhere  throuRh  the 
expression  of  our  mutual  purpose  to  encour- 
age self-government.  Again,  It  encouraged 
the  hopes  of  war  refugees — these  pathetic 
derelicts  of  recent  conflict — by  refusing  on  a 
decisive  roll-call  vote,  to  sanction  their  In- 
voluntary repatriation. 

This  is  a  noble  record.  It  Is  unmarred  by 
a  single  untoward  event.  There  was  ultimate 
unity — the  Soviets  Included.  I  doubt  if  there 
were  ever  37  more  momentous  days  in  human 
history.  It  remains  for  men  and  nations  to 
carry  on  In  this  design.  I  say  once  more  that 
I  have  no  illusions  that  automatic  peace 
awaits  the  world  Just  because  the  machin- 
ery of  the  United  Nations  Is  in  gear.  Not  at 
all.  This  machinery  might  never  turn  a 
wheel  unless  the  peoples  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  Nations  insist  that  it 
shall  be  adequately  used.  Durable  peace  can 
never  be  Just  a  mechanism.  Peace  is  a  state 
of  mind.  Peace  is  a  spiritual  rather  than  a 
mechanical  conception.  The  machinery  Is 
necessary.  But  the  purpose  and  the  will  for 
peace  are  the  controlling  dynamos.  In  other 
words,  public  opinion— in  America  and 
everywhere  else — must  relentlessly  sustain 
this  enterprise.  There  may  be — Indeed,  there 
are — Incidental  discouragements  along  the 
way.  But  the  more  complex  or  the  more 
ominous  the  world's  International  relations 
may  become,  in  the  same  degree  the  greater 
will  become  the  critical  need  that  the  peace- 
loving  peoples  of  the  earth  shall  strive  to 
make  UNO  succeed.  If  it  falls,  my  fellow 
citizens.  I  ask  you.  where  and  what  will  be 
your  reliance?  Where,  then,  will  you  turn? 
On  January  10  the  Charter  was  a  scrap  of 
paper  On  February  16  it  was  a  living  reality. 
It  must  never  revert  to  the  status  of  a  scrap 


of  paper  again  if  we  can  help  It  by  any  action 
within  our  pover.  There  lies  tomorrow's 
greatest  hope. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  look  at  tlie  rest 
of  the  London  record.  We  have  been  dis- 
cussing the  General  Assembly.  Let  vis  look 
at  the  Security  Council.  Again  I  nubmlt 
that  the  record  Is  equally  significant,  al- 
though now  we  shall  see  illustrated  the  dan- 
gers and  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  great 
usefulness,  of  the  United  Nations  as  the 
stabilizer  of  world  peace  and  security. 

First,  let's  remember  that  the  Security 
Council  was  put  to  unexpected  test  Just  6 
days  after  it  came  into  being — before  It  had 
any  of  the  Charter  instruments  intended  for 
its  use — before  it  even  had  any  rules  for  Its 
own  procedure.  That  was  like  expecting  a 
motor  car  to  run  without  wheels — and  yet 
this  one  ran.  It  was  like  asking  General 
Eisenhower  to  Invade  the  continent  20  min- 
utes alter  we  declared  war  on  Germany — 
yet  this  adventure  was  a  marked  success.  I 
respectfully  ask  those  who  are  impatient  to 
^  remember  that  It  took  4  years  to  win  the 
war;  and  that  we  are  entitled  to  at  least  a 
few  months  of  grace  In  the  winning  of  a  last- 
ing peace.  Even  if  it  took  as  long  as  the 
winning  of  the  war.  still  It  would  be  a  mir- 
acle— In  the  light  of  man's  dismal  failures, 
for  1900  years,  to  follow  In  the  footsteps 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

Four  controversies — each  Involving  the 
presence  of  foreign  troops  In  lands  other 
than  their  own — were  submitted  to  the  Se- 
curity Council.  In  each  instance,  after  full 
hearing,  the  four  controversies  were  left,  on 
conciliatory  American  initiative,  to  further 
negotiations  between  the  nations  In  direct 
concern.  But  that  qualifying  phrase— "after 
full  hearing  " — Is  of  paramount  importance. 
After  "full  hearing."  the  renewal  of  direct 
negotlatioiio  Is  calculated  to  be  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  than  it  was  before  because  now 
these  negotiations  proceed  In  the  presence  of 
the  necessity  for  an  ultimate  accounting  not 
only  to  the  Security  Council  but  also  to  the 
critical  opinions  of  mankind.  In  most  in- 
stances I  dare  to  believe  there  will  be  ade- 
quate results.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  opening  in  New  York  next 
Monday,  will  be  the  acid  test. 

Mind  you.  these  were  the  raw  materials 
out  of  which  wars  have  sprung  in  other  days. 
But  here  the  contestants  were  not  meeting  on 
a  battlefield.  They  were  meeting  at  the 
council  table,  in  the  white  light  of  full  pub- 
licity, in  the  presence  of  their  peers,  under 
the  searching  eyes  of  a  watching  world,  and 
under  the  impulse  of  a  solemn  pledge  to  keep 
the  peace.  Here  words,  which  would  have 
been  fighting  words  In  other  days,  were  the 
substitutes  for  guns.  Here  the  frankest 
Imaginable  discussions  were  taking  place  eye 
to  eye.  cheek  by  Jowl.  Here  the  contestants 
shook  hands  at  the  termination  of  the 
Jovists.  Here  there  was  a  clear  verdict  ren- 
dered on  the  facts  by  the  member  nations 
Bitting  in  their  Judgment  seats,  as  each 
representative  spoke  into  the  record.  It  was 
the  open  diplomacy  openly  arrived  at  of 
which  men  heretofore  have  dreamed  in  vain. 
It  was  an  epoch  in  the  hopes  of  humankind. 
To  be  sure,  the  ultimate  disposition  of  each 
case,  after  full  hearing,  was  a  reversion  to 
direct  negotiation  Instead  of  some  affirma- 
tive act  of  penalty  or  of  enforced  restraint. 
This  may  have  been  a  disappointment  to 
some  of  our  more  Impatient  direct  actionlsts 
who  would  like  a  god  of  peace  as  militant 
and  relentless  as  the  gods  of  war.  But  I 
remind  you  that  the  United  Nations  Charter 
does  not  contemplate  the  techniques  of  a 
meat  axe.  It  is  not  built  to  hasten  sanctions 
and  the  use  of  force.  These  things  are  only  a 
reluctant  last  resort.  It  is  btiilt  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  use  of  sanctions  and  of  force. 
It  Is  built  to  stop  war;  not  to  make  it.  It 
requires  the  exhaustion  of  all  possibilities 
of  direct  negotiation,  and  of  inquiry,  and  of 
mediation,  and  of  conciliation,  and  of  arbi- 


tration, and  of  Judicial  settlement  before  we 
turn  to  grimmer  disciplines. 

By  way  of  concrete  illustration.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  submit  a  blow-by-blow  account 
of  the  final  contest  before  the  Security  Coun- 
cil at  London.  Within  it  are  found  all  of  our 
hopes  and  fears,  all  of  the  credits  and  the 
liabilities,  all  of  the  encouragements  and  all 
of  the  warnings  for  the  future. 

Lebanon  and  Syria  were  asking  tbe  simul- 
taneous withdrawal  of  French  and  British 
troops.  I  ask  you  to  linger  a  moment  on  this 
unprecedented  scene.  Two  of  the  newest. 
smallest,  and  humblest  of  governments  were 
challenging  two  of  the  five  great  powers  who 
are  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  difference  In  might  and  au- 
thority could  scarcely  approach  greater  ex- 
tremes. Yet  little  Lebanon  and  little  Syria 
were  Invited  to  the  council  table.  There 
they  sat.  amid  the  mightiest  of  earth,  to 
have  their  untrammeled  day  In  this  court  of 
world  opinion.  They  sjxike  with  perfect 
freedom.  They  were  heard  with  complete 
respect.  It  was  the  triumph  of  a  great  Ideal. 
When  they  had  finished,  sturdy  Ernest 
Bevln.  Fore'gn  Minister  of  the  United  King- 
dom promptly  announced  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  British  troops  at  once.  Mon- 
sieur Bidfiult.  the  able  Foreign  Minister  for 
France,  Immediately  followed  wltb  s  state- 
ment substantially  in  kind.  The  contro- 
versy gave  promise  of  amicable  composition 
at  one  sitting  of  the  Council.  Our  own  Am- 
bassador Stettlnlus  offered  an  American 
resolution  which  remanded  the  case  to  direct 
negotiation  between  the  parties  In  Interest, 
expressing  confidence  in  a  swift  and  happy 
conclusion.  The  dove  of  peace  flew  In  the 
window.  But  then  something  happened — 
and  the  dove  flew  out  again 

The  brilliant  Soviet  Commissar  Vlshlnsky 
Intervened.  He  wanted  no  such  easy  climax. 
Long  and  bitterly  he  assailed  France  and 
Britain.  Instead  of  being  closed,  the  Incident 
flamed  Into  2  davs  of  subsequent  debate. 
Then  Vlshlnsky  offered  amendments  to  the 
American  resolution  which  involved  stinging 
and  unwarranted  rebukes  to  France  and 
Britain.  This  was  not  oil  on  troubled  waters. 
It  was  salt  In  reopened  wounds.  Finally  the 
chairman  of  the  Securi^  Council  called  for 
a  vote.  Vlshlnsky  objected  unless  France 
and  Britain  abstained,  pur.suant  to  a  Char- 
ter provision  requiring  that  parties  to  a  dis- 
pute threatening  International  peace  and 
security  should  abstain  from  voting.  Both 
Bavin  and  Bidault  hotly  protested  this  was 
no  such  threat — that  they  were  entitled  to 
vote — and  repudiated  the  Vlshlnsky  Implica- 
tions. But  then,  for  the  sake  of  comity, 
they  offered  voluntarily  to  abstain  from  vot- 
ing. Once  more  the  frightened  dove  of  peace 
looked  in  the  window. 

Vishinsky's  amendment  was  voted  down 
with  only  its  author  on  Its  side.  Thereupon 
the  American  resolution  was  carried  with  the 
7  out  of  11  votes  required  by  the  Charter. 
Vlshlnsky  thereupon  promptly  exercised  his 
veto — since  the  Cbarter  requires  the  concur- 
rence of  all  permanent  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. He  was  wholly  within  his  rights — but  the 
dove  once  more  fluttered  nervously  away. 

Poor  little  Lebanon  apd  Syria  were  right 
back  where  they  started.  But  then  came  the 
thrtlling  climax.  Bevln  for  Britain  and 
Bidault  for  France  magnificently  asserted 
that  they  would  voluntarily  accept  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  and  abide  Its  obligations 
precisely  as  though  It  were  the  law  of  the 
Council.  And  the  dove  flew  in  again  and 
came  to  Its  contented  rest. 

I  confess,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was  proud 
of  western  democracy  that  night.  It  had 
exemplified  the  spirit  which  can  make  the 
United  Nations  Invincible  In  lu  crusade  for 
peace.  On  the  other  hand.  I  am  forced  to  say 
that  the  distinguished  Soviet  delegate  seemed 
to  be  less  Interested  in  Justice  for  Lebanon 
and  Syria  than  In  baiting  France  and  Brit- 
ain—less Interested  In  peace  than  he  was  is 
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I  am  8ur«  tt  poard  the  aamc  quca* 
tion  In  all  our  mtnda — the  panunoont  eo> 
at    modern    tlmaa — the    quart  Ion 
MSlly  Invulvt  the  ulcatinjr  of  tiM 
Nations  In  Its  prMMit  form:  the  quea- 
whlch.  in  simple  euider,  I  (uund  it  nec- 
to  nUae  on   the  Aoor  at  Htm  Senate 
afco— this  queatlon:  What  la  Ruaaia 
now? 
Vi|  aalt  It   in   MancburU      We   ask   tt   In 
Curope    and    the    Dardanelles.     We 
in   Italy  where  Ruaaia.  speaking  lor 
lavia.  has  alreudy  Initiated  boatUc  at- 
lUfai  to  the  Polish  Legions.     We  ask  It  in 
TMpt  lltanla.     We   ask   It   tn    thf>   Baltic   and 
q^Uaus      We  aak  it  In  Poland.     We  ask 
the  capital  of  Canada.     We  aak  tt  In 
We  atJc  tt  frequently  even  in  con- 
Ith    events    tn    our    own    United 
We  are  parucularly   aaklnK  It  cur- 
in  Iran  and  Turkey.     It  is  little  won- 
'  aaked  tt  in  London.     It  ts  lesa  won- 
t  I  am  stai  asking  It  tonight. 
Mr    Chairman,  after   baring  tareaght 
]  ay  deeply  enoouragliiK  report  regarding 
aapecta  of   the  sturdy    prugreaa  made 
United   NHtions    in    behalf   of   peace 
Justice  In  this  distraught  world.  I  oooie 
frankly   U)   this   (;reHt  ccnundnua.    Of 
the  United  Nattons  cannot  survive  in 
it  form  if  the  su-callcd  Big  Five  fall 
It  cannot  stirvive  in  ita  praaant  form 
Btg  Three— Britum.  Ruaaia.  and  the 
States— fall    apart.     Particularly    It 
>t   survive    in    Its    present    form    If    the 
[>»o — Ru&ala    and    America — fall    apart, 
the  vivid  Importance  of  Marshal  Stal- 
a  :atement  yesterday  in  behalf  of  UNO. 
vould  be   blind  folly  to  blink  the  fact 
two  great,   rival   Idaoloi^lcs — democracy 
west  and  communlam  In  the  eaat — 
and  themselves   face  to  face  with  the 
for  mutual    under&UindlnK   in   scekii^ 
ground    upon   which   to   strive    for 
for  both.     In   the  final  analysts  this 
that   the   two  greatest   exponents  of 
rival   Ideologies — the   Union   of   Soviet 
Republics  and  the  United  Sutea — 
hemselves  face  to  face  with  this  same 
ror  mutual  unders^Undmg.  both  in  and 
the  Unitad  Natlon^i.     Indeed.  If  thta 
lot  oversimplify  the  problem,  it  may  be 
hat  the  future  of  the  United  Natlona 
present  form  Is  wrapped  up  in  this 
ion. 

be  so.  I  reassert,  as  I  did  upon  the 
flour,  my  own  belief  that  we  can  live 
er  tn  reasonable  harmony  if  the  United 
apeaks  as  plainly  upon  all  oecaaions 
does;  if  the  United  Suta*  Juat  as 
,    sustains    iu    own    purpoaes    and 
upon  all  oecaaions  as  Ruaaia  doea;   if 
we  at  tndon  the  miserable  flctlun.  often  en- 
couraged by  our  own  fellow  travelers,  that 
Jeopardize  the  peace  if  our  views 
firmly  declared  as  Russia's  always  are; 
we  assume  a  moral  leadership  which 
frequently  have  allowed  to  lapw. 
situation  calls  for  patience  and  good 
but    vacillation    Is    Impossible.      God 
we  do  not  want  war.     I  do  not  believe 
leu  want  war.     I  think  they  will  con- 
to  press  for  every  advantage  they  can 
^ordlng  to  their  own  nationalist  lights, 
jf  major  war.     That  Is  their  business, 
encouraged  them  In  It  by  our  secret 
icj  and  our  surrenders  at  Yalta  and 
"-  when  we  were  under  the  pressures 
exigencies  of  war.  but  now  the  war  Is 
It  la  now  our  btialneaa  to  be  equally 
the  defense  of  our  ideals  and  what  we 
e  to  be  the  necessities  of  peace  with 
In  this  spirit  I  t>elieve  we  can  find 
ground,  within  the  framework  of 
United  Nations,   particularly   if   we   are 
aa  prompt   to  give  Russia  the  w"^ 
which    we   ask   from   her   in    return. 
r  war  Is  unthinkable.     I  dare  to  be- 
Hr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  unthinkable 
I  specifically  decline   to   make 
piopheslea  upon  this  score,  but  I  em- 
phaticj»ll7  assert  my  l)elief  that  an  honorable 
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way  to  peace,  within  the  procedures  of  the 
United    Nations,    can    and    must    be   found. 

I  am  bound  frankly  to  say  that  I  do  not 
baltove  this  objective  is  encoinnged  by  some 
of  the  Implications  m  the  recent  speech  made 
In  Mlasouri  by  the  brilliant  and  always  mag- 
nttleent  Wlnaton  Churchill.  I  share  all  of 
his  brave  desires  for  an  everlastlnfr  and  Indis- 
pensable friendship  between  the  Bngllsh- 
•pcaklng  peopiea  at  the  earth.  I  agree  with 
him  that  ptntotCBt  RtMHan  expansion— and 
these  everlasting  wan  of  narrea— are  intoler- 
able, but  I  do  not  apfvova  his  aogf^ted  re- 
course to  what  would  amount  to  a  military 
alllaice— though  he  avoids  the  wortto— be- 
tween Britain  and  the  United  States,  and 
w»-i.-).  «  .>uld  l>e  aimed — though  he  avcrtds  the 
*'  —at  the  Soviets,  and  which  woald 

suixirainate  the  United  Nations— though  he 
seeks  to  dlaarm  thla  impact.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Is  the  way  to  Impress  the  Sonets  that 
peace  and  security  and  frlendahln  await  them 
In  Itie  world  if  they  will  sustain  the  faith 
vhleh  they,  like  the  rest  of  us.  have  pledged 
to  the  San  Francisco  Charter,  and  which 
Marshal  Stalin  has  Just  reiterated 

The  dilference  between  his  approach  and 
my  own— If  I  m«  -i  the  presump- 

tion of  such  a  c  iji   that  he  im- 

plied a  military  alliance  agnlnst  Russia  while 
I  again  euggutoU  a  treaty  of  mutu.il  defense 
with  Russia,  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations,  if  this  could  be  a  substitute 
for  the  Soviets  unilateral  pursuit  of  what 
they  deacrlbe  as  their  quest  for  security. 
It  would  not  be  a  treaty  against  any  other 
nation— unleas  that  nation  repreacnts  the 
rebirth  of  Axis  aggreaalea  to)  TloUtlon  of  the 
basic  precepts  of  the  Charter 

S«  Mr.  Chairman.  I  endorse  the  new  Amer- 
'**"  •PP»»*c*»  which  was  voiced  tn  the  re- 
cent coQragcous  candor  of  our  own  Secretary 
ct  State  Byrnes  I  hope  It  is  not  too  late. 
I  applatid  and  sustain  him  In  this  new  vigor. 
I  prefer  the  approach  voiced  by  our  new 
Ambaaaador  to  Russia.  Lt  Cfen  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  who  recently  counseled  that  both  our 
national  temperatures  should  remain  at  nor- 
mal: who  asserted  that  'tKith  nations  want 
nothing  so  much  as  peace  and  security"; 
who  said  that  the  United  States  Is  willing  to 
go  a  long  way  in  meeting  Its  International 
aaaoclates:  but  who  frankly  warned  that  we 
must  be  ever  watchful  of  our  own  vital  In- 
tereats  and  "hold  to  the  line  beyond  which 
eocnpromlse  cannot  go  "  But  we  can  never 
expect  our  alien  friends  to  know  where  that 
line  is  unless  we  reestablish  the  traditional 
Amertoan  habit  <rf  saying  only  what  we  mean 
and  meaning  every  word  we  say  I  have  the 
feehng  that  this  ts  the  dependable  way  to 
peace  and  ultimate  concord  between  tis.  with 
iU  inevitable  effect  upon  the  United  Nattons. 

In  my  vtew  there  never  need  be  war  be- 
tween Russia  and  America — if  common  sense 
and  realism  shall  govern  our  foreign  p<^l teles 
in  Washington  and  Moacow.  The  way  to 
avoid  It  is  for  each  of  us  to  understand  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  allowed  to  trespass 
upon  the  legitimate  rishU  of  the  other,  and 
for  each  of  us  to  respect  these  limitations. 
The  way  to  avoid  it  U  In  mutual  fair  dealing 
and  plain  speaking.  The  way  to  avoid  it 
is  for  both  of  iM  to  give  our  eternal  allegiance 
to  the  precepts  of  the  United  NaUona— and 
then  for  the  United  Nations  to  Inalst.  with 
ail  lu  available  mechaniana.  that  theae  pre- 
cepu  of  pcaee  with  Juatlce  shall  prevail. 

I  feel  so  deeply  upon  this  score.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  you  will  bear  with  me  I  want 
to  briefly  analyse  Juat  one  more  situation 
which  bears  upon  another  phase  of  this  Jig- 
saw puaoUe  in  tlie  international  relations  of 
a  world  which  found  a  way  to  end  a  fight- 
ing war  but  has  not  yet  found  a  way  to  con- 
solidate an  equitable  peace.  I  shall  now 
refer  to  the  need  that  we.  as  well  as  othars. 
•ball  uae  the  forum  of  the  United  Natlona 
for  the  scrupulous  defense  of  international 
agreements. 

Poland  IS  the  daaalc  instance — and  equally 
a  warning.    World  War  n  began  aa  a  dcfenaa 


of  Polish  liberty.  Long  appeasement  else- 
where In  Europe  had  failed  to  halt  Hitler's 
fury.  As  will  always  be  the  kindred  case 
with  an  aggreaaor  on  the  march,  appease- 
ment made  war  or  abject  surrender  Inevi- 
table. It  was  in  Poland  that  the  dreadful 
die  was  cast.  For  the  time  t>eing.  Russia 
became  a  temporary  German  ally  Between 
them.  poor,  brave,  fighting  Poland  was 
crushed  to  the  scorched  earth.  Blcxdy  years 
relied  over  her.  Finally  the  tide — and  Rus- 
sia— ttimed.  The  Axis  faced  defeat.  But, 
tragically,  so  did  traditional  Poli5h  liberty 
as  well. 

The  potential  victors  met  at  Yalta.  They 
repartltloned  Poland  to  suit  the  Soviet  pat- 
tern— and  never  was  Jiuttce  quite  so  blind 
as  then.  ,But,  at  least.  America,  Britain,  and 
Einala  pledged  their  honor  to  new  Poland's 
artf-4etcrmlnation.  It  was  solenuily  agreed 
that  Poland  should  have  "free  and  unfet- 
tered elections  on  the  basis  of  universal  suf- 
frage and  secret  ballot."  Later,  at  Potsdam, 
this  warrant  was  realBrmed  with  added  as- 
surance that  "all  democratic  parties  shall 
have  the  right  to  take  part  and  to  put  for- 
ward candidates.**  The  Allied  obligation 
stands  clear  aa  crystal.  So  does  American 
responsibility. 

Now  what  has  happened?  New  Poland's 
provisional  government — with  our  approval  I 
regret  to  aay — la  substantially  a  Soviet  satel- 
lite. In  contemplation  of  an  election,  for 
which  no  date  has  yet  been  set.  thla  pro- 
vuional  go\ernment  is  seeking  to  drive  all 
democratic  parties  into  one  party  with  one 
ticket  which  will  giiarantee  perpetuation  for 
the  preaent  Communist  regime.  Nor  Is  that 
the  worst  of  it.  In  Brlti&h  Commons  last 
month,  a  member  aaked  Foreign  Secretary 
Bevln  whether  he  was  aware  of  repeated 
murders  of  oppoaltlon  party  leaders  in  Po- 
land. Bevln  replied,  with  the  blunt  candor 
so  typical  of  him: 

"I  am  seriously  concerned  at  the  number  of 
political  murders  that  have  been  committed 
in  various  parts  of  Poland  in  recent  weeks, 
in  circ\unstancea  that  in  many  cases  appear 
to  point  to  the  complicity  of  the  Poliah  8:- 
curlty  Police.  I  regard  It  as  imperative  that 
the  Polish  Provisional  Government  should 
put  an  inunediate  stop  to  these  crimes  in 
order  that  free  and  unfettered  elections  may 
be  held  as  soon  aa  poaaible  In  accordance 
with  the  Crimea  decisions." 

That  night  the  American  delegation  in 
London  sent  an  urgent  request  to  our  own 
Secretary  of  SUte  In  Waahington  to  pursue 
the  BevUi  theme  on  oiu-  own  account.  Secre- 
tary Byrnes  acted  the  next  day.  Referring 
to  the  reporU  of  pollUcal  murders,  he  in- 
structed the  American  Embassy  at  Warsaw 
to  "Inform  the  Polish  Goveriunent  that  we 
are  relying  on  that  government  to  take  the 
necaaaary  sUps  to  assure  the  freedom  and 
aecurity  which  are  aaaenual  to  the  siKcesaXul 
holding  of  free  eiections." 

The  point  I  make.  Mr  Chairman,  is  that 
it  ts  not  enough  for  us  to  rely  upon  any  other 
government  to  vindicate  the  honor  and  the 
pledge  o€  the  United  SUtes  of  America.  We 
must  rely  upon  our  own  initlat.ve.  We  must 
rely  upon  our  own  moral  authority  In  a  world 
which,  in  my  opinion,  craves  our  moral  lead- 
ership. Does  this  mean  war?  No.  Everyone 
of  u»— Poland.  Russia.  Briuin.  America— all 
parties  to  this  affair — are  bound  to  the 
United  NaUons  Charter  and  to  'settle  their 
international  disputes  by  peaceful  means." 
and  "to  refram  from  the  ttu-eat  or  use  of 
force."  It  does  not  mean  war.  What  daes 
it  mean?  It  means,  first,  that  we  must  in- 
sistently demand  prompt  and  dependable  as- 
surances that  the  Yalta  and  the  Potsdam 
pledges  in  behalf  of  free  elections  will  be 
effectively  fulfilled.  It  means,  in  other 
worda.  that  we  ahall  lift  the  powerful  vc.ce 
ot  America  In  behalf  of  the  inviolable  sanctity 
of  international  acraamaota  to  which  we  are 
a  party.  If  thu  doea  not  sumee.  it  means, 
then,  that  we  shall  scrupulously  collect  our 
facU;  draw  our  relentless  ind.ctment  if  the 
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fr.cts  so  Justify,  and  present  It  In  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  demand  Judgment 
from  the  organized  conscience  of  the  world. 
The  United  Nations  Is  calculated  to  succeed 
In  proportion  as  we  give  It  vitality  In  behalf 
of  human  rights.  The  degree  of  its  success 
will  determine  the  world  Jl  immunity  from 
unspeakable  disaster. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  endeavored  faithfully 
to  report  both  the  credits  and  the  debits  on 
the  United  Nations'  ledgers.  I  do  not  for  an 
instant  pretend  to  disguise  the  anxious  fact 
that  International  relations  are  in  discourag- 
ing rictlon.  I  do  not  mlnlmiz;  their  dangers. 
I  make  no  claim  that  an  untoward  Incident 
may  not  at  any  moment  rekindle  dangerous 
flrcs.  But  I  reassert  that  this  Is  all  the  more 
reason  why  the  United  Nations  calls  us  to 
maximum  fidelity  to  the  only  available  sub- 
stitute for  war.  I  have  great  faith  that  If  this 
blessed  Institution  has  a  chance  to  sink  Its 
foundations  to  the  bedrock  of  the  world's 
conscience  It  will  raise  Its  permanent  struc- 
ture to  Incalculable  strengths  against  the 
curse  of  conflict.  It  will  require  change  and 
Imprcvement  in  the  Charter  as  we  progress. 
The  Charter  will  require  progressive  amend- 
ment and  liberalization.  Its  routines  will  re- 
quire refinement.  For  example,  I  want  the 
Security  Council  to  meet  in  continuous  ses- 
sion so  that  it  can  stop  little  frictions  before 
they  become  big  crises.  I  want  the  Security 
Council  to  be  a  "fire  department"  Instead  of 
a  "salvage  Fquad."  But  we  must  first  learn 
to  live  with  what  we  have.  Peace  must  learn 
to  walk  before  It  learns  to  run. 

The  encouragements  I  bring  you  are  that 
this  argosy  of  peace  Is  well  launched  upon  the 
seas  of  time.  The  startling  fact  at  London— 
I  cannot  repeat  too  often — Is  not  that  the 
ship  sometimes  trembled  In  the  pale  but 
rather  that  tt  so  staunchly  weathered  all  the 
storms. 

These  were  37  vital  days  In  London.  They 
are  freighted  with  hope — solidly  Justified 
hope — m  respect  to  collective  security  In 
this  atomic  age.  With  unwavering  fidelity 
we  must  carry  on  the  great  adventure.  If 
there  be  any  failure,  let  not  the  blood  be 
upon  our  hands  nor  the  tragedy  upon  our 
souls. 

And  I  conclude,  my  fellow  citizens,  tn  the 
language  of  my  recent  speech  upon  the  Sen- 
ate fioor.  The  United  States  has  no  ulterior 
designs  against  any  of  its  neighbors  any- 
where on  earth.  We  can  speak  with  the 
extraordinary  power  Inherent  in  this  un- 
semshne-ss.  We  need  but  one  rule.  What  Is 
right?  Where  Is  Jtistice?  There  let  America 
take  her  standi 


Public  Opinion  Polled— Shows  75  Percent 
of  People  Demand  Housing  Program  — 
Charges  Congressional  Action  Conflicts 
Sharply  With  Thinking  of  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  probably 
no  more  accurate  method  can  be  found 
for  determining  the  opinion  of  the  Amer- 
ican public  on  any  subject  than  the  scien- 
tific polls  which  are  conducted  from  time 
to  time  by  various  statistical  organiza- 
tion.s. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  these  au- 
thorities is  the  so-called  Elmo  Roper  poll, 


which  samples  opinion  for  Fortune  mag- 
azine and  similar  publications.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  on  March  14 
published  the  results  of  such  an  investi- 
gation by  Mr.  Roper  on  the  question  of 
housing. 

The  survey  was  very  thorough.  It 
showed  results  by  age  groups,  by  eco- 
nomic level,  by  geographic  area,  and  by 
size  of  place.  It  asked  five  different 
tsrpes  of  questions  on  whether  p>eople 
believed  there  was  a  housing  shortage 
and  what  should  be  done  to  meet  it. 

1  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  75  percent  of  the 
people  questioned  demanded  that  our 
scarce  supply  of  building  materials  be 
channeled  into  low-  and  medium-priced 
housing  until  production  gets  under  way. 
Forty-seven  percent  declared  that  pri- 
vate industry,  if  left  alone,  could  not  do 
the  job.  A  majority  demanded  that  the 
Government  step  in  with  a  bold  program 
to  whip  the  problem.  One-third  of  the 
people  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  that 
people  who  have  more  rooms  than  they 
really  need  be  required  to  rent  them  to 
those  who  cannot  find  homes. 

From  all  sections  of  the  country — 
North.  South,  East,  and  West — came  a 
solid  mandate  for  swift  Government 
action.  In  the  light  of  the  recent  action 
of  the  House  in  striking  out  the  most 
important  provisions  of  the  President's 
housing  program,  this  information 
should  be  of  considerable  value  to  the 
M3mbers. 

Under  permi.<^sion  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congression.^l  Record,  I 
should  hke  to  include  the  results  of  that 
poll: 

What  People  Are  Thinking 
(By  Elmo  Roper) 

CONCBXSS   AND    PEOPLE   SPLFT   ON    HOUSIMC    PLAN 

The  housing  program  which  had  been 
worked  out  by  Wilson  Wyatt.  our  new  hous- 
ing expediter,  took  a  severe  Jolting  around 
last  week  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Much  of  what  he  had  asked  Congress  to  do 
was  refused. 

The  refusal  of  Congress  to  go  along  with 
the  Wyatt  program  provides  a  new  and 
illuminating  example  of  how  public  opinion 
and  the  opinion  of  the  public's  representa- 
tives often  collide:  In  this  case  the  opinion 
of  Congress  on  what  should  be  done  to  re- 
lieve the  acute  and  distressing  shortage  of 
homes  conflicts  sharply  with  the  opinion  of 
the  public  as  a  whole  en  that  subject. 

Two  diametrically  opposite  pictures  of  that 
conflict  of  opinion  are  sure  to  be  offered.  In 
the  one  case  Congress  will  be  pictured  as  a 
group  of  honest,  far-sighted  statesmen  with 
a  wisdom  greater  than  that  of  the  average 
constituent  and  with  the  courage  to  maintain 
the  representative  form  of  democracy  by  re- 
fusing to  'blindly  go  along  with  the  voters." 

MAT   EE  CALLED  SHOHT-SICHTED 

In  the  other  picture  Congressmen  will  be 
shown  as  a  group  of  short-sighted,  little  men. 
without  any  clear  realization  that  the  pres- 
ent shortage  of  homes  is  so  acute  as  actually 
to  constitute  a  national  emergency,  and  de- 
,termined  to  thwart  the  public  will  by  follow- 
ing the  bidding  of  a  powerful,  selfish  real- 
estate  lobby. 

At  the  core  of  this  sharp  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  is  the  whole  question  of  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  Government  partici- 
pation Is  required  in  order  to  get  an  adequate 
number  of  new  homes  quickly.  A  survey  con- 
ducted by  Fortune   mag?.zlne— and  one   on 


which  the  Interviewing  had  been  done  Just 
before  the  Wyatt  program  was  announced— 
shows  how  the  people  as  a  whole  feel  on  thi  i 
point. 

"Do  you  see  the  present  housing  shortage 
as  a  problem  that  Industry.  If  left  pretty 
much  alone,  would  be  able  to  work  out  itself, 
or  as  a  prcblem  that  won't  get  straightened 
out  until  the  Government  does  a  lot  more 
tr?.n  It  has?" 
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LESS    OrviSlON    ON    SPECIAL    »LAN» 

But.  if  the  rather  nebulous  stiggestion  that 
it  is  essential  that  "the  Government  do  a 
lot  more  than  It  has  "  Is  able  to  command 
only  a  plurality  of  the  voters  rather  than 
a  clear  majority,  there  is  no  such  nearly 
equal  division  of  opinion  on  certain  specific 
proposals: 

Here  are  some  steps  the  Government 
might  take  in  the  bousing  shortage  which 
have  been  favored  by  some  people  and  not 
by  others.  Do  you  think  the  Government 
should  or  should  not — 
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There  are  some  interesting  and  perhaps 
politically  significant  differences  In  the  way 
c?rtaln  groups  voted  on  these  suggestions, 
and  they  will  be  discussed  in  this  column 
next  week.  The  over-all  figures,  however, 
show  how  wide  Is  the  divergence  of  opinion 
between  Congress  and  the  people.  With  a 
third  of  the  people  willing  to  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  Government  should  require 
people  who  have  more  rooms  than  they 
really  need  to  rent  them  to  people  who  can- 
not find  homes.  It  should  be  plain  that  peo- 
ple are  in  no  mood  to  tolerate  any  housing 
program  which  Is  founded  on  a  belief  that, 
if  only  left  alone,  everything  will  come  out 
all  right. 
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Global  Religion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or    CONNECTICIT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tpesday.  March  26  deffislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

MX.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iiflloas  consent  to  have  printed  in 
tht  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  sermon 
en  Itled  "Global  Religion."  by  Rev.  Pay- 
son  Miller,  broadca.'^t  on  the  Church  of 


Air  proRram  on  Sunday.  November  25. 


19-5 

'  rhere  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
wi  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GLOBAL    KKLICION 

Global"  la  a  word  for  this  day.  Global 
UK  remenu  of  men  and  materiel,  global  In- 
ter ximmunlcation.  have  awakened  nearly  all 
me  n  to  the  reality  of  ftlcbal  communiiy.  One 
of  mr  youni<  men  wrote  bis  father  from  the 
crammed  declt  of  a  ship  In  a  Philippine  har- 
"I  can  look  at  Luzon  as  a  land  I  know, 
my  own  Bute,  its  hills.  monnUlns.  rivers, 
and  landmar)L3.  I  can  tell  you  where 
Ind  Joae  Garcia  In  San  Nicholas.  Minalln, 
iipanga.  as  easily  as  I  could  tell  you  bow 
find  the  home  of  John  Smith  on  Elm 
Homefleld,  Conn  It  Is  a  great  feel- 
ind  to  know  that  there  Is  only  one  home,  and 
that  it  to  the  world.  There  is  no  fear  in  you 
hfn  ycu  can  look  at  a  pin  point  on  the  map 
realia-  that  there  you  can  be  at  heme 
people  Just  as  great  or  Just  as  small  as 
one*  you  tore  from  in  anguish  6  years 
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1  cday  the  world  is  In  suspense,  wondering 
If    his   new   global   sentiment    will    find   ex- 
prcaton  in  adequate  organization.     The  al- 
ternative to  organization  Is  more  and  greater 
des  ructlveneaa.     Some  are  In  cynical  mood. 
SuTsly.  they  say.  we  can  never  live  under  a 
con  mon  government  with  those  dirty,  thiev- 
ing people  of  colonial  lands,  or  those  back- 
war  i  Chinese,   those  commun.stlc  Russians. 
•lio^e  plottini^  Ens;Ush.  those  war-mongering 
~ns.  those  brutal  Japanese     We  are  go- 
have  to  live  with  all  the  people  cf  the 
world  because  the  fruits  of  modern  science, 
ng  from  many  sources,  have  made  this  a 
wo!id   In   which   there   is   no   isolation.     We 
choose  between  living  with  other  peo- 
in  a  state  of  suspicion  which  magntfles 
dlfffrences.  or  in  a  state  cf  good  will  which 
ivcs  differences. 
We  have  been  spe:  king  of  our  day  as  if 
e  a  new  day      We  have  been  speaking 
obaJ  concepts  as  if  they  were  new.    And 
the  most  part  they  are.    But   the  call 
global  religion  is  not  new.     It  Is  a  call 
:  ulfillment,    in   a   world   equipped   to   do 
)f  the  Insights  of  prophetic  men  of  all 
iitlons.     We  may  turn  to  the  words  of  St. 
In    the   New   Testament:    "Ye   men    cf 
Athtna.  I  perceiva  that  In  all  things  ye  are 
luperstiiioua.  For  as  I  passed  by  and  be- 
your  devotions.  I  found  an  altar  with  this 
n:    To  the  unknown  God.     Whom 
theittfore  ye  Ignorantly  worship.  Him  declare 
to  you.     God  that  made  the  world  and 
things  therein,  seeing  that  He  is  Lord  of 
1  and  earth,  dwelleth  not  in  temples 
with  hands;  neither  Is  worshiped  with 
hands  as  though  He  needed  anything. 
H«  giveth  to  all  life  and  breath,  and 
tblngs:  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nati  ms  ot  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
*••  Wklth.  and  hath  determined  the  times 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their 
habitation ;   that  they  should  -eek  the  Lord, 
if  ha  jpily  they  might  feel  after  Him.  and  find 
HimJ  though  He  b«  not  far  from  everyone  of 
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ue:  for  In  Him  we  live  and  move,  and  have 
our  l)elng."  In  that  early  day  St.  Paul  saw 
that  by  the  very  order  of  creation  all  men 
are  of  one  blood  and  that  in  the  true  God 
all  are  bound  together. 

Religion  is  the  faith  that  somehow  there 
Is  a  basis  of  unity  In  the  world.  Religion 
is  that  view  of  the  world  which  seems  to  be 
true,  and  so  worthy  of  unqualified  devotion. 
All  religious  people  believe  there  is  a  basic 
unity  in  the  world;  all  are  devoted  to  truth 
as  they  see  it.  God  to  all  people  at  all  times 
has  been  that  which  symtxillzed  unity  amid 
the  diversities  of  the  world  The  trouble 
has  been,  the  trouble  is.  that  too  many  people 
hold  circumscribed  systems  of  truth;  the 
trouble  has  been,  the  trouble  is.  that  too 
many  people  vtsualtse  a  dogmatic  unity  which 
la  to  be  imposed  on  others,  rather  than  a 
unity  baaed  on  natural  brotherhood.  The 
gtxls  of  too  many  people  still  are  tribal  gods, 
gods  cf  one  race,  of  one  nation  of  one  po- 
litical sjrstem. 

Almost  every  religious  group,  from  the 
■mall— t  sect  to  the  world's  great  religions, 
expreases  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  world  unity 
baaed  on  genuine  brotherhood.  But  a  mod- 
ern prophet  locking  upon  our  econcmic  in- 
justices, our  racial  dlscrimlnatiors.  our  wars. 
may  truly  say  that  the  gods  whom  we  actu- 
ally worship  are  pods  that  divide  us  Look- 
ing into  our  avowed  places  of  worship  he  may 
hear  our  lip  service  to  a  God  who  truly  uni- 
fies. Speaking  to  us.  he  might  say:  As  I 
have  flown  around  the  world  and  looked  down 
upon  your  landa.  I  have  perceived  that  in 
all  places  \ou  are  devoted  to  systems  of  belief 
and  to  practices  which  are  provincial,  narrow, 
saturated  with  discrimination  and  hatred. 
Everywhere  I  have  heard  you  say  that  you 
believe  In  brotherhood,  that  ycu  believe  In 
a  God  Mtjio  giveth  life  and  breath  to  all 
tbln«;s.  who  "hath  made  of  one  blood  all  na- 
tions of  men  ■■  This  God  whom  you  Igno- 
rantly worship  declare  I  unto  you.  If  you 
come  to  worship  this  God  Intellisently.  you 
will  Just  naturally  stop  dislikins  people  be- 
cause they  happen  to  belong  to  a  social  class 
other  than  that  to  which  you  belong:  you 
win  just  naturally  stop  disliking  people  whose 
color  of  skin  la  different  from  ycurs;  you  will 
stop  having  wars.  You  will  find  yourself 
spontaneously  drawn  to  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men. 

Again  we  say  religion  is  the  faith  that  there 
Is  a  basis  of  unity  In  the  world.  Global  reli- 
gion u  the  faith  that  unity  is  somehow  inher- 
ent In  all  the  diversities  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  not  content  with  faith  that  Americans 
may  come  to  live  together  m  unity,  or  that 
Frenchmen.  Englishmen.  Germans.  Russians, 
may  ccnoe  to  live  In  unity  within  their  na- 
tional borders.  It  Is  not  content  with  faith 
that  various  economic  classes  may  find  unity 
among  themselves.  It  U  not  content  with 
faith  that  Jews  or  Catholics  or  Protestants 
may  achieve  unity  within  their  own  groups. 
It  13  not  content  with  faith  that  the  black 
race,  the  yellow,  the  whit?,  may  each  live 
amon;  themselves  as  brothers.  Global  reli- 
gion is  the  faith  that  in  the  true  God  lies  the 
basis  of  unity  among  all  men  In  all  the  world. 
Readlntt  further  In  the  words  of  St.  Paul 
we  flr.d  that  he  considered  his  age  a  critical 
one.  Hs  said:  "And  the  times  of  this  Igno- 
rance God  winked  at;  but  now  ccmmandeth 
all  men  everywhere  to  repent."  No  more 
flitting  words  could  t>e  spoken  to  our  gen- 
eration. At  one  time  men  were  excusably 
Ignorant  and  provincial.  They  had  not  dis- 
covered the  Instruments  or  techniques  of  ad- 
vancing knowledge.  They  had  not  discovered 
the  means  of  wide  Intercommunication.  To- 
day there  are  no  such  excuses  for  ignorance 
and  provincUllsm.  The  times  of  our  Ignor- 
ance God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  us 
to  repent.    Our  day,  too.  Is  a  day  of  crisis. 

The  critical  character  of  our  day  is  not 
fully  comprehended.  Let  us  recall  what  we 
have  Just  come  through.  Fourteen  million 
•oldlers  have  died  In  a  global  war.    Forty- 


flve  million  soldiers  have  been  wcurded  or 
Imprisoned.  Millions  cf  civilians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  perished.  On© 
in  10  throughout  the  world  has  been  driven 
from  his  home.  Untold  resrurces  which 
might  have  been  used  for  human  betterment 
have  t)e«n  expended  In  war.  And  at  the  end, 
a  small  bomb,  carried  by  one  plane,  demol- 
ished nearly  a  whole  city,  bequeathing  us  a 
troubled  peace. 

In  the  days  of  conflict  self-interest  aroused 
in  us  a  global  outlook  SMf -interest  still 
demands  a  global  outlook  The  destructive 
power  of  new  and  projected  weapons  is  un- 
imaginable It  is  folly  to  believe  that  their 
manufacture  can  be  confined  to  one  nation 
or  that  effective  counterweapons  may  be 
found.  If  the  nations  engage  In  atomic  war- 
fare no  home  will  be  spared  from  destru'-tlon 
and  very  few  lives  will  be  spared  The  scien- 
tists who  created  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
therefore  speak  with  the  highest  authority, 
agree  upon  the  need  for  international  co- 
operation in  handling  atomic  energy.  It  is 
literally  true  now  that  only  a  global  outlook 
issuing  in  a  global  organlz.itlon  can  save  us 
from  utter  destruction.  With  sincere  peni- 
tence we  may  wonder  If  self-interest  will 
force  us  to  take  seriously  cur  Ideals  of  world 
brotherhcMXI 

The  supreme  question  for  religious  people 
to  ask  themselves  in  this  hour  Is  whether 
they  shall  cling  to  their  little  gods.'  their 
systems  of  partial  truth,  their  small  patterns 
of  conduct  or  whether  tney  shall  match  their 
faith,  and  their  conduct,  with  the  unity  of 
the  world  wrought  by  the  Inventiveness  of 
head  and  head  Faith  is  not  powerless. 
Faith  means  assurance.  Faith  Is  conviction. 
Global  faith  Is  assurance  and  conviction  on 
a  global  scale.  It  applies  the  Golden  Rule 
on  a  global  scale.  Its  sympathies.  Its  In- 
terpretations. Its  hopes  arc  global  In  scope. 
Global  faith  says  that  we  can  get  along 
with  all  other  people  in  the  world;  that  we 
can  live  at  peace  with  them  and  put  the  tre- 
mendous possibilities  of  atomic  energy  to 
work  for  the  betterment  of  all  mankind. 

The  first  demand  upon  us  L<!  to  accept  glo- 
bal religion— a  faith  in  world  unity  now 
supported  by  sclcntitlc  fact  but  outreaching 
fact  in  the  hope  of  ever  more  perfect  unity. 
The  second  demand  upon  us  is  to  recog- 
nize the  critical  character  of  our  day  as  cre- 
ated by  the  release  of -atomic  energy,  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  control  of  this  riew  power 
by  an  international  authority.  The  third 
demand  la  that  we  proceed  In  practical  ways 
to  organize  the  world  for  peaceful  living. 

Through  a  series  of  preliminary  confer- 
ences, through  the  conferences  at  Dumb.ir- 
ton  Oaks,  and  finally  through  a  conference 
of  the  United  Nations  at  San  Francisco,  a 
charter  for  world  organization  was  formu- 
lated. Enough  nations  have  now  expressed 
adherence  to  it  to  make  it  operative.  There 
will  be  many  conferences.  Some  wUl  ar- 
range details  of  the  world's  life  in  hopeful 
directions.  Others  wiU  fail  in  this.  The 
genuinely  religious  person  will  not  lose  hope. 
He  knows  it  L*  not  easv  to  arrange  life  satis- 
factorily within  his  fanUly.  He  knows  there 
are  very  real  problems  in  community  life. 
He  is  aware  of  the  complications  and  almost 
Insoluble  problems  in  national  government. 
He  does  not  expect  that  the  people  of  the 
world  shall  by  the  waving  of  a  wand  or  mere- 
ly by  being  good  order  their  common  life  In 
the  most  helpful  ways.  He  knows  that  as  In 
every  community,  the  world  community 
must  have  laws,  it  must  have  impartial  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws,  and  it  must  have 
enforcement  of  the  laws.  He  will  accept  any 
arrangement  which  moves  toward  those 
goals,  always  hoping  and  striving  for  some- 
thing better.  Many  who  supported,  who 
now  support,  the  Charter  formulated  at  San 
Francisco  believe  new  weapons  have  out- 
moded that  Charter  and  we  must  at  once 
move  toward  stronger  world  government 
than  it  provides.  The  genuinely  religious 
person   wUl    give   all    possible    thought    and 
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consecration  to  these  problems  motivated  by 
the  faith  that  God  "hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men." 

If  a  family  down  your  country  road  or  on 
your  city  street  is  in  want,  you  are  disturbed. 
Ycu  will  share  with  th'-m  anything  you  have 
to  prevent  starvation  and  other  consequences 
of  dire  need.  The  genuinely  religious  person 
will  In  this  day  be  deeply  moved  by  t^e  needs 
of  those  who  are  not  neighbors  merely  In  the 
old  sense  of  living  nearby.  Rapid  intercom- 
munication will  make  him  aware  of.  and  by 
hi**  faith  he  will  be  sensitive  to.  the  wants  of 
!  rs  thousands  of  miles  away.    He  will 

I  »^  the  world's  poverty  as  his  poverty. 

He  will  support  the  organized  charities  of  his 
ccmmunlty.  and  those  organized  efforts  of 
his  church  and  country  which  reach  to  all 
parts  of  the  world.  He  will  remember:  God 
"hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 

Locking  at  the  city  of  Athens  St.  Paul  saw 
by  the  many  altars  to  various  pods  that  the 
basic  devotions  of  the  people  were  divided. 
They  had  turned  to  the  simple  gods  of  gold 
and  silver  wrought  by  human  art  and 
thought.  He  drew  their  attention  to  the  un- 
known God  who  Is  the  final  unity  in  the 
world,  in  whom  all  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being.  In  doing  so  he  laid  for  them  and 
for  us  the  groundwork  of  a  faith  which  can 
never  be  outgrown  however  thorough  our 
knowledge  and  hovrever  widespread  the  reach 
of  our  conduct.  If  religion  is  to  be  a  vital 
force  in  guiding  the  world  toward  the  things 
for  which  men  hope,  toward  the  things  which 
they  do  not  yet  fully  see,  the  scops  of  faith 
must  in  this  day  be  nothing  less  than  global. 
Only  global  religion  can  properly  Inspire  and 
direct  global  behavior,  which,  in  any  case, 
we  shall  have  In  some  form. 

It  is  a  great  feeling  to  know  that  there  is 
only  one  home  and  that  It  is  the  world. 
There  Is  no  fear  In  you  when  you  can  look  at 
a  pin  point  on  the  map  and  realize  that  there 
ycu  can  be  at  home  with  people  Just  as  great 
or  Just  as  small  as  tho^e  you  have  Intimately 
known.  It  Is  a  great  feeling  to  know  that  all 
people  live  and  move  and  have  their  being 
in  the  same  God  and  that  all  are  of  one  blood. 


Total  for  the  first  2  months  of  1946  of  all 
construction  contracts  awarded  In  the  37 
States  was  reported  as  t744.900.000.  a  gain  of 
159  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1945. 

"The  substantial  gains  in  residential 
building  contracts  in  February.  In  the  face  of 
uncertain  conditions  in  buiidlng  materials 
manufacture  and  distribution."  said  a  state- 
ment, "lend  emphasis  to  the  point  of  view 
that  the  industry  has  the  capacity  to  meet 
the   demand   for   housing." 


Home  Building 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Home  Building  Volume  Equals 
17- Year  Record,"  from  the  Indianapolis 
Star  of  Friday,  March  22,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fellows: 

HOME    BUILDING     VOLUME    EQUALS     17 -TEAR 
RECORD 

New  York,  March  21.— Residential  build- 
ing in  37  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
totaled  $102,079,000  in  February,  highest 
peacetime  aggregate  for  that  month  since 
1929.  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.,  fact-finding  organi- 
zation for  the  construction  Industry,  re- 
ported today. 

The  total  was  14  percent  higher  than  Jan- 
uary's 426  percent  above  the  level  of  Febru- 
ary 1945,  the  company  said. 

Nonresidential  construction  Increased  1 
percent  over  January  and  130  percent  over 
February,    1945,  Dodge   added. 


Our  Fcith  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26  (leoislativc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  in-serted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  address  entitled  "Our  Faith  in  Amer- 
ica," dellX'ered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Willis]  on  Wednesday  night, 
March  20,  1946.  before  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  an  inspiring  and  timely  ad- 
dress on  a  subject  In  which  every  Amer- 
ican has  an  interest. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen,  you  do  me  a  great 
honor  to  invite  me  to  speak  and  to  think  with 
you  loniffht  at  this  annual  meeting  of  your 
most  worth-while  organization.  I  feel  deeply 
this  honor  and  I  hope  only  that  I  can  rise 
to  the  opportunity  presented  me  here. 

There  are  those  who.  in  their  ignorance 
and  in  their  worship  only  of  new  philosophies 
and  new  doctrines,  ridicule  the  idea  of  an 
organization  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Tliese  mockers  talk  of  the  "wave 
cf  the  future."  they  make  snide  remarks 
about  those  of  us  who  still  look  to  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution  as  the  best  guide  to  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  they  smile  knowingly 
as  they  hope  for  a  new  revolution — a  bloody, 
red  revolution  that  will  divide  brother 
against  brother,  family  against  family,  class 
against  class.  They  will  say — as  they  have 
.caid  In  other  days — that  we  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans look  backward,  while,  in  their  Judg- 
ment, they  are  looking  forward.  They  prate 
of  economic  democracy  while  falling  to  help 
us  make  representative  democracy  work. 

We  here  know  that  tyranny  works  In  a 
multitude  of  forms  and  in  all  directions — 
In  every  age.  We  know  that  there  are  present, 
now.  today.  In  bur  society,  factors  working 
against  our  freedom.  Under  our  representa- 
tive free  government,  we  cannot,  Indeed,  we 
dare  not,  prosecute  or  persecute  the  men  who 
are  taking  advantage  of  these  factors  to  stir 
up  strife  and  to  help  kill  representative  gov- 
ernment. If  we  did,  then  we  would  ourselves 
be  a  party  to  tyranny. 

But  we  can  be  on  the  alert  eternally  for 
the  men  who  would  take  our  liberties.  And 
we  can  and  must  work  incessantly  to  eradi- 
cate the  conditions  that  make  for  tyranny — 
whether  from  big  business  or  big  govern- 
ment— so  that  we  can  pass  on  unimpaired  to 
our  children  the  liberties  which  were  our 
heritage. 

If  there  are  those  who  doubt  that  our 
society  today  has  these  factors  for  tyranny, 
let  me  remind  them  that  it  was  Franklin 


Roosevelt  himself  who  pointed  out  that  the 
New  Deal  has  "built  up  new  Instruments  of 
public  power."  This  was  his  quaint  way  of 
expressing  the  fact  that,  under  this  present 
Government,  powers  have  been  taken  away 
from  the  people  and  put  Into  the  hands  of 
executive  bureaus. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example  of  these  new 
Instruments.  I  refer  to  the  Offl-'e  of  Price 
Administration.  Even  Its  most  avid  support- 
ers recognized  from  the  very  flrst  that  the 
OPA  could  be  used  as  an  Instrument  of 
favoritism,  that  It  could  be  used  to  make  new 
businesses  or  to  break  old  ones.  Everylxxly 
recognized  this,  but  snch  an  organization 
obviously  was  needed,  and  so  the  Congress 
voted  OPA  into  statutory  power. 

We  Americans  cculd  do  well  to  watch  the 
tactics  of  the  men  who  are  behind  OPA. 
They  will  be  reluctant  to  surrender  power; 
they  may  be  forgttig  chains  which  we  can 
never  cast  off. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  to  look  back  to 
our  founding  fathers  today  for  the  broad 
principles  by  which  to  conduct  cur  foreign 
policy.  I  can  never  forget  the  words  of 
George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
urging  America  to  keep  clear  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements .  The  more  we  have  dabbled  in 
the  affairs  of  other  nations,  the  more  we  have 
had  to,  and  the  more  blood  and  treasiirc 
we  have  lost. 

Our  Department  of  State  Is  a  danger  spot 
today  In  our  representative  government.  In 
this  connection  I  feel  like  telling  my  good 
friend  and  former  colleague  In  the  White 
House  to  stop  the  habit  of  writing  not*s  to 
other  natioiis— and  to  urge  his  principal 
assistant.  James  F.  Byrnes,  to  stop  it  too. 

Grover  Cleveland,  when  he  was  President, 
wrote  one  note — to  a  foreign  country  block- 
ading Venezuela.  That  was  all  that  was 
necessary. 

Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  several  notes.  The 
custom  became  more  acceptable.  By  the 
time  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  been  in  the 
White  House  for  three  terms  he  was  so  used 
to  writing  notes  to  foreign  nations  that  he 
must  have  had  writer's  cramp  more  than 
once.  Now  the  habit  of  writing  notes  to 
other  nations  is  becoming  as  usual  as  the 
writing  of  directives  by  bureaus  or  the  writ- 
ing of  new  interpretations  to  old  law  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  our  Government 
to  set  forth  firmly  and  frankly  cur  position 
In  world  affairs.  There  Is  as  great  need  that 
we  spell  out  the  principles  by  which  America 
became  a  great  nation  and  by  which  other 
peoples  may  gain  material  prosperity. 

We  should  not  threaten  war,  or  employ 
bi.ff  and  bluster  tactics,  but  we  should  let 
all   nations   know   that: 

First.  We  stand  for  Justice  for  all. 
Second.  We   stand   for   self-determination 
for  the  smaUer  nations  as  well  as  for  the 
larger  ones. 

Third.  We  stand  against  Imperialism,  for 
ourselves  or  for  others. 

Fourth.  We  do  not  Intend  to  force  our 
ideals  on  other  peoples,  although  we  gladly 
make  these  Ideals  and  the  methods  by  which 
we  have  atuined  freedom  and  greatness 
available  to  all. 

Since  American-Russian  relations  are  very 
much  in  the  limelight,  it  would  not  be  amUa 
for  us  to  think  a  moment  on  the  f.ubject. 
Let  us  remember  several  points.  Russia  is 
able  to  carry  out  these  agiresslve  moves  be- 
caute  America  furnished  her  with  billions  In 
lend-lease  materia'is  without  getting  a  clear 
agreement  in  advance.  Russia  la  not  nearly 
so  strong  as  she  might  seem  to  be.  and  our 
tacit  support  of  many  of  the  things  she  has 
done  so  far  has  been  her  biggwi  single 
weapon. 

If  the  people  of  Poland,  the  p?opIe  of 
Czechoslovakia,  the  people  of  Korea.  Indeed, 
all  the  peoples  Russia  is  oppressing,  knew 
beyond  a  doubt  that  we  wUl  stop  sh;pping 
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any  materia!*  and  that  we  are  not 
allied  with  her  in  her  march  of  conquest,  or 
do  not  give  approval  to  her  moves,  then 
Ru  sla  would  have'  much  more  opposition. 
It  Is  today,  the  people  who  love  freedom 
'oland  virtually  have  given  up  hope.  The 
who  luve  freedom  In  Lithuania,  thlnk- 
w«  have  all  but  deserted  them,  are  fast 
in  the  towel. 
iJet's  stop  sending  both  notes  and  goods  to 
Ru  sta.  We  don't  want  war  with  Russia— or 
an)  other  nation — and  we  don't  want  to  b« 
fuu  id  tacitly  supporting  her,  or  any  other 
nat  on.  in  acts  of  aggrMBlon  against  free 
pec  Jles. 
E|iit  enough  of  today's  problems.  In  think- 
rith  you  tonight.  I  had  an  idea  it  would 
;ood  to  go  back  in  our  minds  for  a  few 
and  to  examine  again  the  basca  of 
freedom. 

do  not  know  how  4t  Is  mith  others,  but 
y  time  I  sit  down  and  reread  the  Decla- 
ratl  m  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution 
of  t  le  United  States.  I  get  a  new  thrill.  Also 
the  e  comes  to  me  from  out  of  the  distant 
pas  a  challenge. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  as  he  came  out  of  the 
session  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
ttoiisald: 

have  given  you  a  representative  gov- 

t— If  you  can  keep  It.- 

?s;    that  is  the  challenge    to  us  today — 

or  not  we  can  keep  the  representa- 

repubUcan   form   of  government   which 

the  gift  of  our  forefathers  to  the  world 

for  which.   In  every  generation.  Amerl- 

have  fought  and  shed  their  blood. 

Ve  told  these  truths  to  be  self-evident," 

those    forefathers,   "that    all    men    are 

equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 

with  certain  inalienable  rights,  that 

ng  the<«e  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 

plpness.     That,  to  spcure  these  rights, 

rnments  are  instituted  among  men.  dc- 

thelr   Just    pcwers   from    the  consent 

governed  " 

Alexand.»r  Hamilton  later  wrote  In  the 

lUt   Papers.   "The  fabric  of   American 

ought  to  rest  on  the  solid  basis  of  the 

of  the  people.     •     •     •    The  streams 

ifatlonal  power  ought  to  flow  immediately 

that    pure,    original    fountain    of    all 

imate  authority.'" 

do  not  have  to  look  farther  than  our 
noon  newspapers  to  learn  what  happens 
governments  are  not  based  on  the  con- 
of  th**  governed.     In  Spain,  we  know. 
and  women  are  thrown  into  prison  wlth- 
hearing  or  hope  of  fair  trial;  in  Russia, 
now.  the  dread  secret  police  might  be 
tonight  at  any  door,  and  lu  hapless 
who  might   merely   have   muttered 
against  their  i  tilers,  could  be  carried 
and  sentenced   to  exile  or   death.     In 
uatlons  tonight  men  sleep  In  fear,  be- 
they  have  no  rights  of  law  such  as  we 
in  oui   blessed  land, 
there  one  in  America  who  wctild  swap 
ble-vsings  "if  ht-erty  for  the  tyranniea  o( 
nations?     If  so.  let  him  ponder  again 
uneasy   must    sleep    the    millions    who 
only  privileges  but  have  no  rights. 
Ifothing. "  said  John  Jay.  "Is  more  Indis- 
e  than  the  necessity  of  government." 
and    then    he    and    his    colleagues    of 
daya  added  a  footnote  or  two. 
government  abould  have  certain  clearly 
powers:   this  government   should  be 
certain   powers   which,  hitherto,   all 
ts  had  claimed  as  their  own.    Free 
among  the  Sutes  could  not  be  denied 
■*»•   ^deral    Government:    the    writ    of 
corpus  could  not  be  siaiKiKled.  ex- 
in  two  clearly  stated  circvoMlaiieea  that 
t  arlae:   no  bUl  of  attainder  or  ex  poet 
law  could  be  pa.«sed;  no  title  of  nobility 
be  granted  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
Alter  the  ConstituUon  was  ratified,  then 
tbe    leople  themselves  took  a  further  hand 
In    t(ie    new    Consutution.    Principally    be- 
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cause  of  popular  demand,  10  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  were  atUched  to  that 
masterful  document  within  a  comparatively 
short  time.  We  know  the  10  amendments 
as  a  BUI  of  Rights.  In  these  10  amend- 
ments, the  people  clearly  set  down  and  gave 
to  us  a  heritage  of  freedom  such  as  no  other 
people  ever  enjoyed.  Congress — the  repre- 
senutive  of  the  people — was  forbidden  for- 
ever from  making  any  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  of  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  assemble,  and  to  peti- 
tion the  Ocvemment  for  a  redress  of  griev- 
ances. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  could  not  be  denied. 

No  soldier  could  be  quartered  In  private 
homes  without  consent  of  the  owner. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  selztires, 
could  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  could 
be  Issued  except  upon  probable  cause,  sup- 
ported by  oath  and  affirmation,  and  partic- 
ularly describing  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  persona  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Every  one  of  us  could  .have  the  right  of 
trial  by  Jury. 

We  can  all  have  a  speedy  trial,  qp  demand. 
I  have  not  given  all  the  10  amendments, 
of  course,  and  some  I  have  abridged  for  brev- 
vity.  but  the  last  of  the  so-called  BUI  of 
Rights,  'I  think,  is  worthy  of  repeating  In 
full. 

•The  powers  net  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
It  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people  ' 

There  may  be  those  who  would  think  a  re- 
reading, or  a  reemphasls  of  these  our  rights 
is  boring  or  old-fashioned  today.  I  do  not 
agree.  We  must  keep  these  rights  and  we 
can  only  keep  them  by  knowing  them  and 
watching  for  infractions  by  the  Congress,  or 
by  the  Government  as  a  whole. 

Freedom  of  the  press?  What  Is  It?  How 
much  freedom?  Can  the  antitrust  laws  be 
applied  to  the  press  in  such  a  way  as  to  im- 
peril the  freedom  of  your  newspaper? 

Freedom  of  speech?  Can  men  who  work 
for  the  Federal  Government  and  Industrial- 
IsU  who  are  econunucallv  dependent  on  that 
Government's  price-setting  arm  for  their 
very  living  have  complete  freedom  of  speech? 
You  and  I  know  that  many  things  are  done 
today  which  impinge  on  both  a  free  press 
and  free  speech.  Economic  pressures  are  ap- 
plied  subtly  in  this  or  that  direction  to  keep 
down  the  voice  of  one  group  or  to  raise  the 
cry  of  another.  If  we  Americans  are  going 
to  enjoy  free  speech  as  our  forefathers  in- 
tended we  are  going  to  have  to  be  on  guard 
in  the  coming  months.  Just  as  we  could  never 
relax  our  guard  in  the  past. 

You  and  I  know  that  we  are  not  looking 
back  toniRht  because  we  live  In  the  past. 
We  are  looking  back  gratefully  to  our  fore- 
fathers who  made  our  freedom  possible  and 
a-e  are  looking  forward  to  abiding  by  the 
principles  which  those  forefathers  laid  down. 
Where  else  could  we  look  the  t>etter  to  And 
words  that  will  give  «»  strength  and  courage 
today  than  to  look  back  into  the  early  history 
of  our  Nation?  In  what  other  well-springs 
of  knowledge  would  the  enemies  of  our  form 
of  government  have  us  dip  our  buckets? 

Would  they  have  us  go  to  the  DaUy  Worker, 
with  its  regular  menu  c*  hate  and  slime  and 
aiuah.  to  And  strength  and  courage  for  today? 
Would  they  have  us  go  to  Karl  Marx  to  get 
comfort  and  condolence  and  spiritual  help 
In  time  of  death,  or  in  the  face  of  great 
physical  pain? 

Tou  and  I  know  that  these  are  not  the 
places  to  turn  when  we  decide  to  cast  a 
glance  again  at  the  past.  We  knov  that  we 
can  turn  back  to  the  days  of  our  fathers— 
the  daya  of  the  men  who  lived  and  wrote 


and  fought  during  the  American  Revolution 
to  learn  how  to  live  today.  Just  as  the  \;ords 
of  Jesus  and  the  prophets  are  words  for  every 
age  in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  so  ar:  the 
words  of  our  founding  fathers  apropos  for 
every  generation  in  the  realm  of  governiaent. 

Listen  to  Thomas  Paine,  as  he  warm  the 
men  of  his  day  to  fight  tyranny : 

"These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  sauls: 
The  summer  soldier  and  the  simshint  pa- 
triot will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country:  but  he  that  stands  It  now 
deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and 
woman.  T>ranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered:  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with 
us.  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more 
glorious  the  triumph.  What  we  obial  i  too 
cheap,  we  esteem  too  lightly:  'tis  de.'irness 
only  that  fives  everything  Its  value.  H'»aven 
knows  bow  to  set  a  proper  price  upcn  its 
goods:  and  It  would  be  strange  indeed.  If  so 
celestial  an  article  as  freedom  should  not  be 
highly  rated." 

Listen  to  Philip  Nolan,  the  man  without  a 
country,  who  was  sentenced,  ycu  wUl  lecall, 
to  life  on  the  ocean  without  the  privilege 
ever  of  setting  foot  again  on  the  soil  cf  the 
United  States.  This  is  his  testimony  after 
having  been  away  from  America  many  ;ears: 

"If  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  wrrd  or 
to  do  a  thing  that  shall  put  a  bar  be  ween 
you  and  your  family,  your  home,  and  ycur 
country,  pray  God  In  his  mercy  to  t«k?  you 
that  Instant  home  to  his  own  heaven.  Stick 
by  your  family,  boy:  forget  you  have  t  self, 
while  you  do  everything  for  them  Thlr.k 
of  your  home,  boy:  write  and  send.  an<l  talk 
about  It.  Let  It  be  nearer  and  nearer  to 
your  thoughts,  the  farther  you  have  to  travel 
from  It;  and  rush  back  to  it.  when  ycu  are 
free,  as  that  poor  black  slave  is  doing  now. 
And  for  your  country,  boy,  and  for  tha:  flag. 
Never  dream  a  dream  but  of  serving  her  as 
she  bids  ycu.  though  the  service  carr/  you 
through  a  thoiisand  hells. 

"No  matter  what  happens  to  you,  no  mat- 
ter wlio  flatters  you  or  abuses  you.  never  look 
at  another  flag.  Remember  boy,  that  behind 
all  these  men  ycu  have  to  do  with,  behind 
officers,  and  government,  and  people  even, 
there  is  the  country  herself,  your  country, 
and  that  ycu  belong  to  her,  bey,  as  ycu  be- 
long to  your  own  mother.  Stand  by  hei-.  boy, 
as  you  woulti  stand  by  your  mother." 

And  listen  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  as  he 
writes  after  his  tenure  In  the  highest  ofMce  In 
this  land: 

•  No  nation  can  be  great  unless  Its  sons 
and  daughters  have  in  them  the  quality  to 
rise  level  to  the  needs  of  heroic  days.  Yet, 
this  heroic  quality  Is  but  the  apex  of  a  pyra- 
mid of  which  the  broad  foundation  must 
solidly  rest  on  the  performance  cf  cuties 
so  ordinary  that  to  Impatient  minds  they 
seem  commonplace,  •  •  •  In  Airerlca 
today,  all  cur  people  are  summoned  to  service 
and  sacrifice" 

Last  of  all.  listen  to  Longfellow,  as  he  smgs: 
*Thou,  too.  sail  on,  Q  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,   strong   and  great! 
Humanity  with  all  Its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workmen  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rop<, 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat. 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  (hock, 
'TIS  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock; 
Tia  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail. 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale? 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempests  roar. 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast   the  sea? 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tesrs. 
Our  faith  triumphant  oer  our  fears. 
Are  aU  with  thee,  are  all  with  thee!" 
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Inaugural  Address  of  Ronald  P.  Bridges 
Upon  Becoming  President  of  Pacific 
School  of  Religion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  my  brcther,  Ronald  P. 
Bridges,  on  the  occasion  of  his  becoming 
the  president  of  the  Pacific  School  of 
Religion. 

My  brother,  I  believe,  is  the  first  lay- 
man ever  to  become  president  of  one  of 
the  great  theological  colleges  of  the 
country  and  the  thoughts  which  he  has 
expressed  in  his  inaugural  address  I 
think  v.ill  be  of  interest  to  many. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re:ord. 
as  follows: 

This  is  a  time  when  each  of  us  must  show 
his  credentials,  must  prove  that  he  belongs 
to  the  human  race  We  must  prove  it  by 
living  as  sons  of  God.  by  making  life  belter 
and  more  grateful  for  all  the  children  of 
God.  It  has  been  the  unaccountable  for- 
tune of  people  like~  us  here  to  be  on  the 
€xecutive  committee  of  the  human  race  and 
v,e  have  done  well  by  ourselves.  Lately  our 
committee  assignment  has  been  threatened 
and  our  very  membership  subject  to  ques- 
tion. It  Is  an  experience  that  has  left  us 
shaken. 

We  find  ourselves  standing  on  the  rim  of 
an  abyss  giddy  with  the  awareness  of  eter- 
nity opened  up  before  us  in  the  fission  of  a 
nucleus.  In  our  own  day,  within  a  few 
hours,  we  have  seen  the  legend  of  Promethe- 
us the  Titan  reenacted — this  time  with  no 
mythological  dramatis  personae,  but  with 
our  friends  among  the  characters.  There  are 
Titans  today — of  science — and  like  their 
archetype  who  first  grasped  the  secret  of  fire, 
they  are  suffering  the  agonies  of  the  damned. 
I  never  understood  the  story  of  Prometheus 
until  the  great  bomb  fell.  The  moral  of  the 
lepend  escaped  me  utterly.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  fire  giver  was  so  obviously  a  benefactor 
that  the  punishment  meted  him  was  outright 
barbarism  by  which  the  gods  themselves 
stood  convicted.  Now  I  see  It  differently. 
Man  was  not  supposed  to  have  fire  until  he 
was  ready  for  It.  until  he  had  grown  in  moral 
stature  Mrh  enough  to  use  fire  as  It  should 
be  used  Prometheus  plucked  the  secret  from 
the  unknown  too  soon;  and  man.  still  cun- 
ning and  su.splcious.  burned  villages  before 
he  learned  to  cook  his  food  and  tempered  the 
svord  long  before  he  wroupht  the  plow. 

Who  commissioned  this  twentieth  century 
Titan  whose  success  has  made  man  afraid 
as  he  has  never  been  afraid  before?  The 
mothers  and  fathers  of  this  land  and  of  all 
civilized  lands  who  clcsed  their  ears  to  the 
voice  of  the  prophets  and  In  whose  homes 
the  words  of  thanksgiving  and  humble 
petition  were  no  more  heard.  The  elders 
end  teachers  and  preachers  of  little  faith 
who  allowed  one  generation  after  another 
to  turn  to  the  god  of  success  and  at  last, 
turning  to  the  god  themselves.  Joined  the 
rout  and  called  It  progress.  The  military 
and  the  sclentlsU,  the  politicians,  and  the 
diplomats  have  done  an  awful  thing  to 
their  fellow  men.  But  we  commissioned 
them  to  do  It — and  we  applauded,  too,  until 
at  last  we  saw  how  terribly  they  had  done. 


Somewhere  In  the  Oak  Ridge  project  there 
were,  perhaps.  John  Wesleys  and  Alexander 
Campbells  who  were  diverted  to  the  task 
because  their  mothers  and  fathers  took  a 
short  view  of  religion  and  a  long  view  of 
electricity.  Somewhere  lu  the  Manhattan 
project  a  Walter  Rauscheabusch  may  have 
spent  his  talent  when  he  could  have  been 
showing  us  better  than  we  can  now  see  It 
our  duty  to  the  wretched  people  of  the 
earth — or  a  Washington  Gladden  who  might 
have  taught  us  to  sing  afresh, 

"O.  Master  let  me  walk  with  thee 
In  lowly  paths  of  service  free." 
There  Is  more  to  this  than  idle  specula- 
tion. Men  cf  one  talent  are  tcarce.  Born 
In  season  the>  are  tremendous,  but  coming 
out  of  their  time  they  are  misfitted  ec- 
centrics. Men  with  an  early  and  compel- 
ling sense  cf  vocation  are  rare,  too.  Moet 
people  have  multiple  talents  and  develop 
that  one  most  favored  by  the  climate  of 
opinion,  most  readily  and  richly  rewarded 
by  their  fellowmen.  In  this  respect  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  was  the  ordinary  man  raised  to  the 
nth  power  of  genius.  He  did  many  things 
well  and  could  have  done  more;  but  the 
climate  rf  his  time  made  him  first  of  all 
an  artist. 

The  climate  cf  our  century  has  favored 
the  businessman  and  the  scientist  and  has 
baen  unfavorable  to  the  teacher  and  the 
preacher.  A  change  of  cli"iate  would  not 
only  attract  able  men  otherwise  unhe«»ding 
of  these  vocations  but  it  would  streng;then 
and  prosper  the  abilities  of  these  already 
serving  in  classroom  and  pulpit.  By  the 
honor  accorded  their  pursuits  both  vjould 
proceed  with  confidence,  vigor,  and  a  sense  of 
great  purpose  difficult  to  maintain  in  our 
generation. 

Such  a  change  in  climate  seems  to  b«  tak- 
ing place.  Whether  cause  or  effect  I  cinnot 
te'.l.  but  the  change  is  evident  In  the  deep- 
ened cc«ivictlon  I  find  among  the  ministry, 
a  redcdication  of  laymen,  and  a  general  re- 
conversion by  you  and  me  and  millions  of 
people  like  us.  A  new  prestige  is  coming  to 
men  of  good  will:  a  new  esteem  Is  gathering 
for  those  whose  lives  are  consecrated  to  the 
work  of  peace  on  earth. 

"The  problem  of  the  future  Is  a  theological 
one,"  said  the  general.  And  that  is  no  for- 
lorn harbinger  of  spring.  Other  men  have 
been  saying  It  In  other  words,  before  he 
said  it  and  since.  Ten  years  ago  such  an  ut- 
terance wou:d  have  been  met  with  perplexity. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  tooted 
at.  Today,  men  hear  such  things  and  nod 
with  uncertain  but  growing  approbation. 

In  a  grieving  world  penitently  seeking  to 
redeem  itself  the  theological  school  is  the 
place  fcr  the  beginning  of  a  renascence.  It 
Is  a  strategic  center  somewhat  as  the  stock 
exchange  has  been  strategic  In  the  world  of 
business  and  the  laboratory  In  a  scientific 
age.  I  feel  deeply  stirred  to  be  in  such  a 
place  at  such  a  time. 

It  Is  no  careless  disregard  of  the  shortages 
of  food,  clothing,  machinery,  and  medicines 
to  say  that  the  most  acute  shortages  of  all  are 
rellgiotis.  Demobilization  has  been  hinder- 
ing, limiting  the  church  of  Chrict  fcr  the  60 
years  past.  The  greatest  need  in  America — 
in  the  world— is  more  and  better  men  in  the 
ministry  and  priesthood.  To  that  end,  we 
must  recruit  vigorously  for  the  church 
through  the  seminaries.  Every  denomina- 
tion in  America  la  undermanned,  every 
church  In  every  city  in  need  of  stronger,  bet- 
ter leadership.  In  this  I  am  not  tpeaklng 
as  a  critical  layman  but  am  quoting  my  wise 
friends  of  the  clergy  who  humbly  issue  the 
call  to  the  young  men  of  today  to  do  more 
than  they,  the  older  men,  have  done,  be  more 
than  they  have  been. 

We  can  all  tell  what  more  means,  but  what 
of  better?  Better  students,  better  trained? 
Yes— but  It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  aca- 
demics. The  seminaries  have  able  profes- 
sors and  good  curricula,  and  the  bachelor  of 


divinity  degree  In  most  schools  calls  for  work 
worthy  of  a  doctorate. 

The  new  emphasis  is  not  as  tangible  as 
ccurseo,  credits,  theses.  It  Is  on  persons,  pro- 
ducing leaders  who  are  persons,  what  the 
dictionary  calls  '"human  beings  emphatically 
distinguished  from  things  and  lower  ani- 
mals." A  perscn  is  not  assembled  from  se- 
lected skills,  nor  Is  he  the  climax  cf  a 
sequence  of  courses.  If  a  student  at  this 
school  took  all  the  courses  In  the  cataU  g— 
each  very  valuable  In  Its  way — It  wotild  take 
him  about  16  years  to  finish:  and  he  might 
still  not  be  able  to  face  the  first  miner 
crisis  In  his  parish.  If  he  went  on  through 
all  the  nondupllcatlrg  courses  in  two  or  thn  e 
other  great  seminaries  he  would  be  50  yc.r- 
In  training.  And  he  still  might  be  unable 
to  warm  the  heart  of  a  child  or  ease  the  pain 
of  a  suffering  fath-.»r  cr  fill  the  hungry  peo- 
ple with  the  message  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  a  real  person  there  are  three  elements 
that  piece  out  his  formal  education,  that 
Illuminate  it,  convert  It,  make  It  live.  The 
old  terms  have  been  Ill-considered  by  our 
generation,  but.  knowing  no  up-to-date 
synonyms.  I  shall  use  them.  They  are 
grace,  mercy,  and  love. 

Fhyslclans  acknowledge  that  in  the  course 
of  BClentiflc  advance  they  are  best  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  diseases  tiiey  are  least  likely 
to  meet.  If  sin  would  only  confine  Itself  to 
the  areas  we  know  how  to  treat  scientifically, 
matters  would  be  simpler.  But  It  doesnt. 
and  In  the  lonely  road  a  minister  has  to  go, 
ihere  are  chasms  to  span,  enemies  to  battle, 
and  dark  places  to  enter  where  he  needs  all 
the  light  and  strength  of  love  and  mercy 
and  grace. 

We  need  good  students,  able.  Intelligent 
young  men  and  women.  Yet  they  need  oe 
no  more  brilliant  than  the  12  disciples  and, 
unless  they  have  strong  compensating  quali- 
ties perhaps  they  would  better  not  be  as 
bright  as  Juda.«  Iscariot  He  seems  to  have 
had  the  highest  Intelligence  quotient  of  the 
12.  and  he  relied  on  it  too  much.  1  sus- 
pect that  if  the  Stanford -Binet  test  had  been 
given  to  the  covenanters  at  Pentecost,  the 
exoerts  would  have  advised  against  going 
ahead  with  the  Christian  church.  We  must 
have  well-trained  ministers  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  best  modern  scholarship. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  a  minister 
should  speak  Aramaic  as  Jesus  did.  or  Eng- 
lish. English  Is  an  obvious  essential  here 
and  now  and  with  other  minimum  e!*entlals 
is  lumped  for  convenience  under  the  re- 
quirement of  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  for 
entry  into  seminary  training.  Our  scholarly 
standards  for  the  divinity  degrees  must  be 
maintained  and  Improved.  Practical  tech- 
nlques  must  be  more  ingeniously  taught. 
But  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  graduate  Is 
more  than  a  technician,  more  than  a  scholar; 
he  must  be  a  person — emphatically  a  human 
being,  a  neighbor,  and  a  son  of  God. 

A  theological  school  Is  not  a  set  of  re- 
ligious-looking tu.ldings  on  a  hill.  It  Is  a 
focal  point  in  a  great  action,  the  greatest 
enterprise  of  earth  and  heaven.  Men  arc 
drawn  from  all  over  America,  all  over  the 
world  to  serve  as  teachers  and  lecturers. 
Ycung  men  and  women  come  from  your 
town,  your  church,  to  grow  in  wisdom  and 
grace  under  the  guidance  of  these  men. 
After  a  time  they  return  to  you  to  share  with 
you  their  understanding,  to  work  with  you 
In  ycur  community,  to  assist  you  In  the 
training  of  your  children  In  the  way  they 
should  go,  and  to  be  Uught  further  by  you 
In  the  countless  ways  a  man  must  learn 
from  his  friends  if  he  is  to  learn  brt>adly  and 
truly  In  the  span  of  his  years. 

A  theological  rchcol  is  composed  of  alumni, 
too,  who  are  the  witnesses  of  the  school 
among  the  churches,  the  commenders  of  the 
school  to  young  people,  the  advance  agenU  of 
the  school  in  all  Its  outreach.  The  churches 
themselves  are  a  part  of  the  school,  in  this 
case,  particularly  the  churches  of  the  Pact^c 
coast    serving    and    being    served    by    the 
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1 — bTit  also  churches  everywhere  that 
sent  students  into  our  classes,  teach- 
to  our  platforms,  trustees  to  our  board, 
funds  to  secxire  the  business  operation 
the  school, 
theological  school  Is  a  freat  com{>any  of 
people  of  good  will  who  dedicate  a 
of  time,  talent,   and   money   to   the 
that  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  may  be 
en  among  all  men  and  that  his  mission 
be  fulOUed  In  all  the  earth. 

Is    no    parochial    celebraUon.      What 
do  today  at  the  Paci&c  School  of  Religion, 
intimately  aflecu  the  hves  of  hu- 
belngs  across  the  Nation.     What  we  du 
will  be  felt  one  day  Ln  cities  and 
where  men  speak  in  different  tongues 
have  the  same  Father  and  need  to  know 
brothers  that  they  may  live  In  peace. 
n  I  was  trying  to  decide  If  I  should  ac- 
tht  invitation  to  be  prvaident,  I  ques- 
d  and  inquired  of  many  paoplc.    One  of 
friends  described    the   school   glowlcgly 
condudwl.  "It's  really  a  Jewel  of  a  place." 
d  ihat  that  figure  of  speech  suys  with  me 
I  go  about  my   work      The  president  of 
Pacific  School  of  Religion  Is  no  engineer 
vastly,   nor  Is  he  the  manager  dl- 
a  system,  nor  the  promoter  of  a  cam- 
Rather  he  Is  a  person  charged  sUnpiy 
gathering  scholars  and  students  into  a 
•atcrprlae   with   a  world   mission   and 
too.  with  securing  a  program  and 
ig  an  atmosphere  which  will  make 
yeauv  spent  m  cur  company  wholly  frult- 
and  productive     To  return  to  the  meta- 
.  he  IS.  if  you  wUl.  a  lapidary  charged  with 
care  and  proper  use  of  the  Jewel.    He  must 
It  elear  and  true  so  that  It  catches  the 
and  adjust  It  delicately  so  that  It  re- 
the  light  sending  lu  beams  straight  to 
dark  places  of  earth  and  into  the  dim  re- 
of  the  himian  heart.    And  the  light'    It 
in  ttcne  on  uur  hill,  as  It  was  written 
and  as  I  say  to  you.  "In  Him  was  life, 
the  liXe  was  the  llsht  nt  men.  ' 
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Second  Lt.  Frank  E.  Ricks 
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HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    t*LirO«N!A 

l^  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZPRKSENTATIVIB 

Tnesdmw.  March  26.  1946 

lir.  MILLER  of  California  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Second  Lt.  Prank  S.  Rlck.'i.  the  son 
of  f  inner  Mayor  C  A.  "Cappy"  Ricks.  o( 
Ma  tinpz.  Calif.,  a  young  man  who  came 
up  n  the  Army  the  hard  way.  has  been 
cite  J  by  Ma,j  Ot^n  Archer  L.  Lerch.  act- 
ing for  the  Secretary  of  War.  for  out- 
standing performance  of  duty  in  the 
Un»*d   States   military   government   In 


I 


Of  Ik 


L«uUnant  Ricks  Is  a  f\ne  t>T)e  of 
Am  Tlcan  who  learned  the  meaning  of 
4m  oi  racy  and  Um  AaMTtcM  way  of  Uf« 
tm  i  ht.<«  dittinnMwd  ffttlwr. 

Incli.  :e»ith  an  article  appear* 

CuNta  County  QmMU 

ouihntng  this  aenrle« 


wb4  tiM  ciuuoD  IM  r«ctlvt4: 


U.  r»aak  1.  lltcka.  mm  of  CkXf 
an  C.  A.  (Cappiri  Alcks.  Um»  baaa 
td  for  ouutauding  perfuraanc* 
«l  #  ity  in  the  Untied  State*  Army  mUlury 
lOMttOMnl  in  EofM.  it  was  iMtaa^  b«« 


War 


_  la  Um  dtatloo.  •%»•«  by  Maj. 
ArelMr  L.  Lmth  (or  Um  Motvury  o( 


T  wish  to  commend  you  for  an  outstand- 
ing performance  of  duty  in  the  United  States 
military  govemihent  in  Korea. 

"Afl  one  of  the  first  three  officers  assigned 
to  the  OfBce  of  Korean  Civil  Service  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1»45.  you  attacked,  with  enthusl- 
aam  and  excellent  Judgment,  the  problem  of 
converting  the  Japanese  system  of  rank  and 
privilege  for  government  employees  Into 
democratic  system  of  civil  service. 

-Unaided,  you  accomplUhed  the  tremen- 
dous task  of  processing  the  removal  of  all 
Japan  en  employed  in  the  government  In 
Korea,  and  controlled  the  appolntcAent  of 
Koreans  who  replaced  them 

•B  working  late  Into  the  nlKht.  you  pre- 
pared the  plans  for  a  new  system  of  peraon- 
nel  controls  that  will  Improve  the  standards 
of  thone  Koreans  who  must  continue  this 
work  after  you  are  gone. 

"You  have  exercised  rare  tact  In  accom- 
plishing a  difficult  Job.  and  have  contributed 
Immeasurably  to  the  plans  for  the  Installa- 
Uon  of  a  new  civil  service  In  Korea 

"Under  the  authority  granted  me  by  War 
Department  circular  No.  377.  1945.  you  are 
hereby  authorized  to  wear  the  Army  com- 
mendation ribbon  by  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 


Secretary  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   IXDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26  (leoislatire  day  oj 
Tuesday.  March  5  > .  1946 

Mr  CAPEHART  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  prticle  en- 
titled The  Dangerous  Pascum  of  Wal- 
lace Still  Threatens  You."  from  the  Pal- 
ladium Item,  of  Richmond.  Ind..  under 
date  of  March  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

THS  DAMciaocs  rascxsM  or  waujuk  mu. 

THXXaTKNS  TOU  ' 

Benry  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  last 
Monday  night  publicly  advocatwl  what 
•aaosmta  to  Paaetat  control  of  the  political 
PartJaa  of  our  eosmtry.  He  was  speaking  to 
tae  Waman**  DiMntaUt  Club  at  Waahhigton. 

Mr.  WaUace  propowd  to  give  to  the  leaders 
tt  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties  the 
power  to  npal  SMiators  and  RepresenUUves 
who  refuse  to  vota  for  —aware a  held  to  be 
ftuwUnantal  party  taaaes  Wallace  wanu 
MMfe  taiapHMtaBt  ■aaators  and  Repraaanu- 
tlvca  to  be  barrad  by  law  from  being  Nooai- 
inated  on  tbcir  party  tickets. 

Under  a  blpartUan  deal,  this  ecu:d  amount 
to  turning  over  to  the  party  bosses  ur  tba 
l^raaUlant  full  dlcutorlal  powar  oy«r  all  ttoa 
RepuMlean  tMatora  and 
of  tba  »^ttoa.   It  BMaM  tha 

BUUyaa  la  tatt  tiM  Maana  of 
>vM  flfitt  i^alMt  Maaauraa 
ravorat  ^  tht  teMa  or  UM  PraMIWBt  but  not 
favarrd  by  the  paella.  It  maaaa  tha  and  of 
rapraaaauUT*  iovanoMat  by  making  tha 
party  laatfara  or  tiM  Ptaaldent  supreme  in 
lagiyatiy*  mattara 

And  this  ta  what  that  graat  liberal,  that 
great  defender  of  the  "COSMMA  aaB."  MMry 
Wallace,  raaily  favura.  A  WMm  form  of 
■avanaaaat, 

Xa  hii  address  last  Mooday  Mr  WaUaca 
OMntloned  such  issues  as  the  prupved  Brit- 
lah  loan  igift  i.  roiei,-  ^'-.oas.  (uii  aa^taf- 
ment,  and  at^in^c   i  «  now  p***"**!!!^ 


measures  concemlns:  which  we  and  our  Sen- 
ators and  Reprasen  tat  Ives  should  not  have 
Independent  Judgment.  On  such  issue;  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  should  tie  txttcv- 
pelled  to  vote  as  directed  by  the  leadei-sbtp 
of  their  reapactlv  political  parties.  To  vote 
otherwise,  imder  the  Wallace  Fascist  pro- 
posal, would  cause  such  Independent  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  to  be  denied  by  law 
their  right  to  renomlnatlon. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  through- 
oot  the  Nation  among  the  people  atKiut  tiMse 
Issues  that  were  menuoned  by  Mr.  Wallace. 
Our  Senators  and  Representatives  have  been 
listening  to  our  dlsctiMlons  among  ourselves 
about  these  affairs  They  have  been  reading 
what  Is  being  written  and  printed  about 
what  we  think  should  or  should  not  be  done 
regarding  such  questions  or  measures. 

That  is  the  American  way.  the  constitu- 
tional way.  the  way  of  fre«  men  and  free 
women. 

And  Henry  Wallace  wou'd  change  this  way. 
He  would  impose  on  us  the  dicUtion  o:  the 
political  leaders  or  the  President  In  pla:e  of 
the  considered  will  of  the  people. 

Let  us  go  into  the  Wallace  record  a  Mt. 
It  was  Senator  Huey  Long.  Democrat. 
Lonlslana.  who  warned  the  Nation  that  fasc- 
ism here  wotild  try  to  capture  the  cotmtry 
under  the  leadenhip  of  a  man  who  pre- 
tended to  be  flghung  fascUm. 
That  description  fits  Henry  Wallace  to  a  "t." 
He  was  Secretary  of  Agriculture  In  1938 
wban  President  Pranklln  Roosevelt  pro|in«ed 
an  outright  Fascist  method  for  contrclllng 
the  votes  of  Democratic  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  President.  That  was  the 
year  in  which  Mr  Roosevelt  urged  the  voters 
of  the  Dem«  cratic  Party  to  defeat  in  their 
prinuules  those  Democratic  Senators  and 
Representatives  who  had  refused  the  year 
t>efore  to  vote  to  htm  an  absolutely  dicta- 
torial power.  ThU  was  the  power  for  htm 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  with  stooge  Jus-  * 
ttces  who  would  decide  cases  as  he  and  not 
Justice  and  the  laws  determined.  Roosevelt 
imsuccessfully  demanded  this  subversive 
pKJwer  in  1937. 

Ptirtunately.  the  Democratic  voters  refused 
to  uphold  the  President's  grab  for  dictatorial 
power  over  Democratic  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. They  renomlnsted  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates  whom  Roosevelt  named  as 
being  fit  for  the  executioner's  ax. 

Henry  Wallace  did  not  oppose  President 
Roosevelt's  rampaltn  to  pack  tlia  Supreme 
,  Court  with  stoogaa  and  thus  to  daatroy  that 
great  safeguard  of  the  constitutions!  libc?r- 
tles  of  all  Americans  He  was  for  that  Fascist 
plsn  of  the  would-be  dictator. 

Banry  Wallaoa  did  not  come  out  in  1938  and 
■ay  Prcaldant  Rooaevelt  was  terribly  wrong  in 
trying  to  apply  a  Bitler  or  etalU  purt*  to 
Democratic  Senators  and  Raprcaantatlvaa  of 
the  people  who  had  opposed  his  efforts  to 
steal  the  Supreme  Court  that  belongs  to  tiM 
people 

Henry  Wallace  was  for  thoaa  Fascist  pro- 
poaals.  He  waa  for  than  becausa  at  heart  hs 
Is  a  Fasciat. 

In  the  Praaidsntlal  oampaign  of  1944.  Hetu-y 
Wallaea  wipportad  Franklin  Roosevalt  for  a 
aa    Fraaideikt      In    campaign 
WalUda  leak  particular   pains  to 
RspuhtteaBa    »ho    were    against 
)U    and    a    fourth    tarm    as    bting 
'•FaaetaU.'  ^ 

•o  here  «v  sea  thu  Isadar  of  the  New 
Oaal-Fascuu  publicly  Achtlug  others  by 
charging  that  they  ara  Faaelst,  It  waa  tha 
niltll—t  of  tha  pf«|»hecy  uttsrad  yaars  b.>. 
fara  bf  aaaator  mic.  A  Faaciat  leader  would 
try  to  capture  tha  counUy  by  pretending  to 
bs  flghtiiig  faacism. 

Henry  Wallaea  is  running  trua  to  form  aa  a 
dangcruutf  FaacUt.  He  wants  to  take  away 
from  tha.  people  their  conatituttoaal  right 
to  nomlnau  and  elect  Senators  and  Rep- 
reaentaUvcs  who  will  represent  the  people  in 
th«  OoasTMS.  He  has  sUtad  publicly  that  he 
wanta  Sanators    and    Representatives   pro- 
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hlbited  by  law  from  being  renominated  who 
ha%e  refused  to  vote  for  measures  which  party 
leaders  and  not  necessarily  the  people  favor. 

In  other  words,  this  man  Wallace  stands 
for  the  "leodership  "  principle  which  Adolf 
Hitler  applied  in  Fascist  Germany  and  which 
Joe  Stalin  Is  applying  in  Fascist  Russia. 
Leadership  and  not  the  people  or  the  peoples 
representatives  shall  determine  what  laws 
shall  be  passed  by  the  Congress,  Wallace 
demands. 

This  damnable  New  Deal-Fascist  even  de- 
mands the  power  to  purge  Republican  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  who  refuse  to  obey 
the  dictHtes  cf  their  party  bosses  or  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Don't  you  wish  It  were  constitutional  and 
legally  possible  to  try  such  an  arrogant  Fas- 
cist power  grabber,  to  convict  him.  and  to 
punish  him  adequately? 

He  is  as  great  n  danger  to  your  liberties 
as  can  be  imagined. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  ' 

Tuesday.  March  26  Hegixlatii^  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.scnt  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proj- 
ect, delivered  by  Matthew  Woll.  vice 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  before  the  Tran-'>portation  Club 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  Rochester. 
N.  Y.  on  March  7.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd. 
as  follows: 

As  a  preface  to  my  remarks,  let  me  point 
out  that  a  resolution  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
waterway  project  waa  presented  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
In  1940.  Thereafter  the  subject  involved 
careluUy  was  inquired  into  by  the  Federa- 
tion's executive  council  at  its  winter  meeting 
In  IMl.  The  unanimous  decision  was 
reached  to  oppose  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
project.  A  committee  of  three  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  statement  Indicating  the  position 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  on  this 
subject.  The  committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
n:ember.  drafted  and.  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  council,  issued  the  following 
atatement: 

"PEBat;ART  20.  1»41. 

"AMCKICAN   riDOlATlON  or  LAaOR  IS  OPPOStO  TO 
ST      LAWatNCl    CEEF    WATXPWAT     AND     POWtl 

PKOJccr 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  Is 
eppoaed  to  the  construction  of  the  St.  Law- 
renca  deep  waterway  and  power  project  be- 
caiue  the  country  now  has  transporutlon 
f Acuities  adequate  to  meet  all  the  neads.  It 
I*  economically  wasteful  to  expand  transpor- 
taticn  facilities  far  beyond  na*d. 

••Tha  davalopmant  and  operation  of  these 
propoaad  additional  tranapurutlon  facilities 
will  cause  diversion  of  business  from  existing 
transportation  agencies,  with  conocqurnt  dis- 
location of  bualneaaes  and  resulting  serious 
hardships  to  working  paopla  now  engaged  in 
these  services 

"Electrical  services,  mining,  shipping,  and 
all  forms  of  transportation  will  be  a(*versely 
affected.  The  economic  consequences  will  l)e 
severe.  Employees  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  electrical  energy,  coal  mining,  rail 


and  water  transportation,  including  auxiliary 
operations,  will  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment. Under  no  circumstances  should  this 
project  be  undertaken  without  adequate  pro- 
visions to  minimize  the  hardships  that  will 
be  imposed  upon  the  workers  who  will  be 
adversely  affected." 

This  statement  was  subsequently  ratified 
by  the  following  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
executive  council  held  In  January  of  this  year 
this  subject  was  considered  again,  and  the 
executive  council  reiterated  its  former  opposi- 
tion by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  opposition  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  is,  there- 
fore, not  merely  a  matter  of  form  It  is  a 
studied  and  considered  Judgment,  predicated 
upon  a  most  comprehensive  survey. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cur  consideration  of  and  decision  on  this 
project  is  based,  not  on  sectionalism  or  pro- 
vincialism. It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
saddled  with  Inordinate  burdens  to  confer 
primary,  if  iiot  doubtful,  benefits  to  areas 
tributary-  to  the  Great  Lakes.  This  convic- 
tion is  emphaslz?d  when  we  consider  that  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  treaty 
contemplate  that  all  funds  to  be  supplied  by 
the  United  States  for  work  to  be  done  In 
Canadian  territory  must  be  used  for  the  em- 
ployment cf  Canadian  labor.  Canadian  engi- 
neers, and  for  Canadian  materials. 

En  neers  have  estimated  that,  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  the  project  In  Canadian  territory 
may  well  come  above  $100,000,000.  It  has 
been  further  estimated  that  $1  of  every 
$5  spent  by  this  country  wculd  be  devoted 
to  the  employment  of  Canaf<lan  workers  and 
the  purchase  of  Canadian  materials.  This, 
to  us.  seems  an  unfair  discrimination  against 
the  workers  of  cur  land. 

While  a  vast  number  of  organized  workers 
of  Canada  are  affiliated  with  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  nd  while  our  Interests 
as  workers  are  alike,  regardless  of  national 
distribution,  nevertheless  we  do  consider  this 
proposal  unredprccal  In  character  and  wholly 
unfair  to  the  worker*  of  the  United  States, 
which  after  all  constitute  a  considerable  body 
of  our  taxpayers. 

•  •  •  •  • 
There  are,  of  course,  those  who  would  have 

us  believe  that  Canada  and  the  United  States 
woulil  bear  an  equal  cost  on  this  project. 
Such  allegations,  however,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. It  has  been  estimated,  by  competent 
authorities,  that  for  the  purposes  of  a  fair 
comparison  the  American  expenditure  would 
be  more  than  three  times  the  Canadian  out- 
lay. Despite  the  tremendous  discrepancy  in 
costs,  Canada  will  utilize  the  project  far  more 
than  the  United  Slates. 

Thus  our  people  are  asked  to  share  In  an 
enterprise  in  which  we  would  bear  the  great- 
est financial  outlay  and  yet  prove  only  a 
meager.  If  not  doubtful,  beneficiary, 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  said  by  some,  that  this  project  would 
provide  work  in  periods  of  unemployment, 
and  that  it  presents  part  of  a  well  planned 
public  work.o  project.  Let  me  make  clear,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  favors  public 
works  projects.  However,  It  does  net  believe 
that  all  public  works  projects  are  beneficlent 
substitutes  for  private  enterprise.  To  the 
contrary,  this  propoaed  public  works  project 
would  result  in  dislocating  present  employ- 
ment and  offer  n<  sound  substitute  for  the 
potential  employment  of  workers  by  the  en- 
hancement and  encou'^agement  of  our  preaent 
transportation  systems. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  aolutlon  of  our 
employment  problem  l«  mire  fundamenUl 
In  character.  *t  Ilea  In  a  steadily  expanding 
national  economy.  In  Increaaed  production, 
and  In  an  inte lligent  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween labor  and  man  gement.  In  times  of 
crisis,  public  works  help  to  take  up  the  slack 
of  unemployment  end  help  cur  economy  to 


ride  more  or  less  smoothly  over  the  uneven 
road  of  industrial  depression.  They  are  of 
aid  in  times  of  crisis  but  are  not  a  solution 
In  themselves. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Approval  by  American  organized  labor  of 

any  public  works  project  Is  therefore  con- 
tingent upon  the  following  requirements: 

1.  The  project  must  not  be  maintained  m 
competition  to  American  private  enterprise 

2.  The  project  must  be  useful  scclslly.  and 
calculated  to'  enrich  the  national  wealth  by 
its  existence. 

3.  It  must  be  beneficial  to  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  and  not  detrimental  to 
anv  section  of  American  labor. 

4.  The  project  must  be  economlcaUy  sound. 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  these  requirements. 

th?    St.    Lawrence    seaway    project   makes   a 

poor  showing  indeed. 

*  •  •  •  • 

Viewed  more  specifically  from  the  stand- 
point of  labor,  the  development  of  the  pro- 
posed St.  Lawrence  project  would  affect  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  approximately  650.000 
coal  miners  in  the  United  States.  For  many 
years  Canada  has  been  an  important  market 
for  American  coal.  Canadian  industrj-  pur- 
chases nearly  17,000.000  tons  of  American  ccal 
annually.  Even  with  only  a  14-foot  chan- 
nel now  available  down  the  St.  Lawrence,  we 
have  been  steadily  losing  part  of  the  Canadian 
market  for  our  coal. 

Th"  St  Lawrence  seaway  proposal  would 
provide  economically  dangerous  competition 
to  American  miners  If  the  27-foot  seaway 
became  avaUable,  foreign  ships,  manned  by 
cheap  foreign  labor,  would  be  able  to  enter 
the  Great  Lakes,  transporting  Western  wheat 
to  the  world  markets  at  Liverpool  and  otljer 
European  ports.  For  want  of  return  cargo 
these  same  foreign  ships  would  carry  still 
greater  cargoes  of  British  coal  up  the  St. 
L.iwrence  and  into  Great  Lakes  ports  at  com- 
petitive rates  dangerously  unfair  to  Ameri- 
can coal  miners,  mine  operators,  and  in- 
vestors. 

If  the  cost  of  transporting  coal  Irom  Eng- 
land and  Wales  into  Canada  Is  bo  reduced 
as  practically  to  eliminate  costs,  our  annual 
Canadian  market  for  even  the  remaining  mil- 
lion tons  gradually  will  disappear.  In  that 
way  American  miners,  will  suffer  along  with 
otlier  sections  of  American  industry. 

While  on  the  question  of  coal  It  might  be 
well  to  consider  how  Russian  coal  will  bene- 
fit from  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Russia 
.  requires  vast  sums  of  money  for  reconstruc- 
tion in  her  devastated  areas.  The  Russian 
coal  Industry,  like  all  Industries  In  the  Soviet-^ 
Union,  is  a  state  monopoly.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment can  fix  prices  to  suit  lU  economic 
and  political  Interests.  Under  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  proposal,  millions  of 
tons  of  Russian  coal  will  become  available  to 
Canadian  Industry  at  dumped  prices,  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  American  coal  operators 
and  miners  alike  wU"  be  powerless.  Canada 
would  then  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  the 
cheap  power  with  which  to  build  Industries 
on  the  banks  of  the  proposed  seaway.  With 
Canada's  Immigration  laws  providing  a 
source  of  cheap  labor,  Canadian  Industrial- 
ists would  be  able  to  compete  moat  unfairly 
with  American  business.  By  this  sort  of 
competition,  the  whole  of  our  American 
wage  and  labor  standards  would  be  threat- 
ened, 

American  coal  minera  ara  not  U»a  only 
American  workers  who  will  suffar  dlraeUy  if 
the  St.  Lawranca  aeaway  U  oonatrueted  and 
put  into  operation.  Shipment  of  ooal  trum 
mines  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia.  Ken- 
tucky and  IlUnoia.  Ohio  and  other  Sutea  now 
are  tranaportad  to  the  Canadian  market,  and 
Great  Lakaa  poru  by  rail  This  constltuus  a 
substantial  scurcc  of  Income  for  our  Amarlcap 
railroads,  and  American  railroad  workers  If 
British  and  Russian  cr>al.  mined  by  workers 
whose  sundard  of  living  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  American  workers,  can  be  transported  as 
ballast  m  foreign  ships  to  Canadian  porU  and 
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Great  LalMS  elttea  on  the  American  aide,  it 
end  to  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  ton- 
BOW  carried  by  our  railroads.  In  tliat 
y  employment  opportunities  for  An>erlcan 
r4llruad  workers  will  be  i^reatly  lessened. 
1  batcver  wiil  detrimentally  affect  the  em- 
p  oyment  of  railrosd  workers  will,  to  a  degree, 
sjore  or  less  affect  railroad  aecurltles. 

Then,  loo,  maritime  workers  are  likely  to 
I.  r  If  this  project  Is  carried  through, 
ips  flyii.g  foreign  flags  will  be  free  to  com- 
ta  m  commerce  between  all  the  Oreat  Lakea 
!es  and  the  poru  of  Cuba.  Mexico,  and 
Scliith  America.  What  chance  would  Ameri- 
ca n  vessels  have,  paying  high  American  wagea 
arjd  maintaining  high  standards  of  living  tor 
smen  In  competition  with  French.  Chl- 
iM*e.  B-  "d  Italian  ships?    BuSalo  and 

ot  ler  A  1  water  fronts  soon  would  be- 

co  ne  blighted  t>ecavise  of  this  unfair  competl- 
ti<  n. 

•  •  •  •  • 

>ur  concern  regarding  this  project   Is  re- 
fte  ;ted  not  alone  In  the  dangers  presented  to 
miners,  transport  and  maritime  workers. 
Interests  embrace  the  well-being  of  all 
peiiple.    We  are  concerned  In  safeguarding 
:  promoting  the  best  Interests  of  our  agri- 
tural  and  Industrial  enterprises  as  well  as 
-  oX  labor.    Let  us  then  consider  briefly 
objections  to  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
project, 
^irst  of  all.  no  Important  project  of  thla 
has  ever  been  attempted  without  the 
M  having  greatly  exceeded  the  fore- 
It  has  been  estimated,  based  largely 
construction  costs  In   192<J-27,  that  the 
to4al  cost  ought  to  be  $643,429,000      Back  in 
t,  propoueuu  of  the  scheme  estimated  the 
at  40  percent  of  this  figure. 
Jugh  Cooper.  International  engineer,  who 
in   the   building  of    the   Dnieprostroy 
In  Riissia.  pstlnoated  that  completion  at 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  would  cost  $1,350.- 
.000.     E.  P.  OooUrich.  internationally  fa- 
cortsultlnK  engineer  estimated  that  the 
prefect  would  cost  over  $1 .000,000.000.    Herbert 
.  who  knows  a  thing  or  two  about  en- 
eering.  placed  the  cost  at  tfiOO.OOO.OOO. 
1  Ilstory  Indicates  that  in  the  development 
svery  canaj  or  waterway  system  estimated 
rise  t>efore  the  Job  ta  Cnlshed. 
Instance,  it  was  found  that  the  Panama 
Caiial    was   estimated    to   coet    $160,000,000; 
wh^n  the  actual  coet  came  to  $400,000,000.    In 
case  of  the  Sue*  Canal,  the  original  estl- 
of  $30,000,000  pyramided  to  $80,000,000 
>  the  project  wa.s  completed .    The  Chlca- 
[Iralnage  canal,  estimated  to  cost  $16,000- 
flnally  cost  $53,000,000.     Coming  cloee  to 
site  of  the  proposed  seaway,  we  And  that 
WtUand   ship   canal,   estimated    to   coat 
.000.   actually  cost  $131,000,000      And 
additional  work  will  have  to  be  done  to  make 
J  ultable  for  waterway  traffic. 
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I  ncertalnty  prevails  regarding  the  amount 
I  oientlal  traffic  which  actiuOJy  might  move 
any  of  the  routes,  nor  has  an  e&tlmate 
made  of  the  total  posslbie  savings  In- 
1.     While  it  is  quite  feaalble  to  make 
Bstlmate  of  American  traffic  which  would 
the  waterway  In  normal  times,  its 
wotild  not  be  sufBclent  to  Justify  the 
maUon  of  the  project, 
is  only  for  Europe-bound  trade  that  the 
Lawrence  project  prcsenu  a  route  which 
offer  advantages,  as  to  distance  or  other- 
over  other  routes  already  esubllshed. 
alone  carries  on   the  kind  of   traffic 
the  tributary  area  for  which  river  serv- 
mlght    be    established.     The    tributary 
■i    trade    with    the    Orient,    with    Latin 
lea,  and  with  the  Gulf  is  too  varied  as 
<  ommodlty  and  destination  to  be  of  any 
»     There  Is  altogether  too  little   bal- 
between  ezpoita  and  imports  to  encour- 
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age  the  extension  of  ocean-Uner  wrvice  from 
the  AtlanUc  to  the  Great  Lake*. 

•  •  •  •  • 
With  Europe  as  the  great  market  for  the 

St.  Lawrence  trafBc.  it  is  obvious  that  this 
traffic  must  consis:  mostly  of  grain.  In  fact, 
the  friends  of  ih.s  project  quite  wllUngly 
admit  that  whatever  benefits  might  be  de- 
rived would  come  chiefly  from  grain  trade. 
However,  our  friends  overlook.  Intenuonally 
or  otherwise  the  long-time  trends  In  our 
International  ^rain  trade  Even  with  the 
restoration  of  normal  conditions,  the  grain 
available  for  traffic  over  the  waterway  la  two- 
thirds  Canadian.  Almost  tour-tilths  of  the 
eventual  water  power  would  be  devoted  to 
Canadian  use. 

It  has  been  estimated  the  American  tax- 
payer would  be  assessed  15  cents  for  every 
bushel  of  grain  sapped  over  the  waterway 
to  effect  a  slight  saving  to  the  shipper.  Even 
IX  our  foreign  couimerce  were  to  double,  the 
project   would  still    Involve   a   Iosh. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way route  Is  becoming  of  decreasing  impor- 
tunce  as  an  outlet  for  wheat.  In  the  trib- 
uUry  area  Itself,  the  tendency  is  to  migrate 
farther  ana  farther  southwest,  toward  the 
Gulf  ports.  The  Atlantic  porta  will  continue 
to  hnndl?  the  large  part  of  wheat  experts 
at  rates  which  defy  competition. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Tlie  St    Lawrence  waterway  can  never  be 

a  flrst-class  waterway,  capable  oT  giving  the 
ports  it  would  serve  a  position  comparable 
to  genuine  seaboard  cities.  According  to 
most  favorable  estimates,  the  navigable  sea- 
son la  only  7  months  of  the  year.  During 
part  of  this  7-month  season,  the  dangers 
of  fog  and  Ice  are  great.  As  a  matter  of 
good  btislness.  sea  vessels  would  not  t>e  prone 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
during  the  navigable  season,  with  no  other 
trafHc  to  All  during  the  winter  months.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  steamers  to  combine 
passenger  and  freight  to  operate  properly. 
Neither  wouid  paaMngers  be  Inclined  to  make 
the  long  Inland  Journey  by  water. 

•  •  •  • 

The  current  belief  that  waterway  trans- 
portation on  the  St.  Lawrence  would  be  In- 
comparably cheaper  than  land  traffic  draws 
strei.gth  from  a  primary  mistake  in  esti- 
mating costs  Railroad  rates  cover  the  road- 
bed, the  terminals,  and  all  other  incidents 
of  capital  ouUay.  On  the  other  hand,  rates 
on  waterways  cover  only  the  cpst  of  the  car- 
riers. They  ignore  the  vast  sums  which  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  spend 
for  the  construcUou  and  upkeep  of  the  wa- 
terways. 

The  belief  of  cheaper  rates,  therefore,  has 
no  foundaUoM  In  fact.  At  best  it  distributes 
the  coat  to  all  our  cltixens  for  the  beneflt  of 
a  comparative  few. 

*  •  •  •  • 

It  may  be  alleged  that  while  competition 
between  rail  and  water  transport  may  not  re- 
sult in  lower  transportaUon  rates  there  is  an 
imperative  need  for  additional  water  routes 
to  meet  the  demand  for  present  and  future 
transportation  requirements.  A  careful  sur- 
vey, however,  indicates  that  today  and  under 
P"««nt  clrcumsUnces  we  are  not  faced  with 
a  shortage  of  transportation  facilities.  We 
have  Just  passed  through  a  period  of  war  that 
severely  tried  our  railways,  our  airways,  our 
highways,  and  our  waterways.  They  met  the 
requirements  admirably. 

Today  we  find  remarkable  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  in  science,  and  in  engineering.  All 
this  has  made  it  possible  for  every  system  of 
transportation  to  carry  on  an  ever-increasing 
volume  of  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  To- 
day the  railroads,  with  modern  lightweight 
equipment,  with  Diesel  electric  and  steam 
turbines  or  electric  locomotives,  can  haul 
from  ao  to  30  percent  more  trafDc  than  was 


the  case  before  the  war.  Our  air  lines  ara 
expanding  rapidly.  New  tinea  and  addi- 
tional schedules  are  being  added.  Our  Fed- 
eral Government  constructed  thousands  of 
airports  during  the  war  and  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  thousands  of  millions  uf  dol- 
lars on  new  airports  to  be  constructed.  New 
and  improved  highways  with  magnificent 
throughways,  as  well  as  four,  and  even  six. 
lane  freight  and  paaaeiiger  routes,  will  be- 
come the  reality  of  the  future. 

The  thought  presents  Itself,  therefore,  it  is 
not  advisable,  much  less  desirable  under  such 
conditions,  to  attempt  to  bring  into  play  ad- 
ditional competition  which,  at  best,  is  neg- 
ative; would  It  not  be  better  for  us  to  give 
full  play  and  encouragement  to  a  vast  ex- 
pansion and  improvement  in  the  systems 
that  now  ser^e  our  communities  and  Slates .> 
Why  should  we  venture  Into  International 
projects  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  op- 
portunity of  enhancing  our  domestic  systems 
and  facilllties  offer  the  greatest  opportunities 
for  service,  rewards,  and  security. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Finally,  why  should  consideration  be  given 
to  the  desirability  of  our  country  having  its 
foreign  trade  moved  through  the  ports  of 
another  country?  Of  coxirse.  no  one  wculu 
conceive  the  possibility  of  unfriendly  rela- 
tions t>etween  the  peoples  of  America  and 
Canada:  neverthele.««  nations  have  been  torn 
asunder  and  interminable  rivalries  frequent- 
ly have  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  land-locked 
nations  to  extend  their  territories  to  the  sea. 
Blessed,  as  we  are.  with  thousands  of  miles 
of  seacoast.  why  should  the  United  States 
now  seek  a  course  to  the  sea  through  the  port 
of  a  foreign  nation?  Surely,  the  right  an- 
swer must  be  apparent  to  every  true 
American. 

•  •  •  •  .     • 

Perhaps  more  fundamental  and  dangerous 
than  all  Is  the  method  being  resorted  to  to 
advance  an  unsound,  wasteful,  and  danger- 
ous project. 

This  most  recent  attempt  to  resuscitate 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
at  best  is  predicated  on  an  extremely  ques- 
tionable. If  not  unconstitutional,  procedure. 

In  this  instance  a  most  crafty,  if  not  un- 
constitutional, procedure  is  being  resorted  to 
to  accomplish  that  which  by  constitutional 
procedure  has  failed  heretofore. 

Originally,  on  July  18.  1932.  our  Govern- 
ment and  Canada  signed  the  Great  Lakes-St. 
Lawrence  waterway  treaty.  After  exhaustive 
hearings,  the  Senate,  In  March  1934.  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  42.  disapproved  the  proposed 
treaty.  The  proposal  was  then  submitted 
and  considered  as  a  treaty.  Under  constitu- 
tional requirements  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate  is  essential  to  ratify  a  treaty. 

Defeated  In  foisting  this  project  upon  rur 
Nation  In  the  form  of  a  treaty,  a  so-called 
executive  agreement  then  was  entered  Into 
on  March  19.  1941.  obviously  to  circumvent 
coastltutlonal  requirements.  This  alleged 
agreement  or  proposal  provided  for  the  sea- 
way and  power  project.  No  action  was  taken 
on  this  proposal  until  1943.  when  the  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  Senate  held  exten- 
sive hearings,  it  confined  itself  primarily 
to  the  constitutional  Issue  of  whether  the 
allei;ed  agreement  proposed  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  con- 
sent as  In  the  case  of  a  treaty.  While  no 
formal  report  was  made,  the  committee  «as 
of  the  opinion  that  the  matter  constituted 
a  treaty,  not  an  agreement,  and  should 
therefore  be  considered  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  Instead  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  A  later  effort  to 
bring  about  the  approval  of  the  alleged 
agreement  through  an  amendment  from  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  a  pending  rivers  and 
harbors  bUl  again  failed. 

Now   again    the   effort    is   being   made    by 
Senate  Joint  reaoluUon   to  secure   the   ap- 
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proval  of  the  proposal  In  the  form  of  an 
n  rcement,  ratlier  than  as  a  treaty,  and  pre- 
viously defeated  as  such.  This  resolution  has 
new  been  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  as  was  previously  reccra- 
mcnded  by  the  Commerce  Committee.  The 
ciuestlon  now  arises.  Will  the  Senate  Foreign 
Kelalions  Committee  consider  and  report 
tins  alle>;ed  agreement  as  a  treaty  or  will  it 
du^rc^ard  all  previous  considerations  and  de- 
cisioits  on  this  subject  by  the  Senate  as 
having  been  predicated  upon  a  false  and  un- 
consiituticnal  basis? 

Are  we  now  to  regard  treaties  and  executive 
nTecments  ns  tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee, 
or  a;e  we  still  to  regard  constitutional  re- 
tiuirements  as  binding  equally  upon  Con- 
press  and  the  executive  department  of  our 
Government  in  our  relations  with  foreign 
jv.wrrs?  By  such  a  procedure  we  will  have 
made  a  mcckery  of  that  section  of  our  Con- 
stitution providing  for  the  ratification  of 
treaties  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  S?nate. 
Ccr;a:nly  if  this  proposal  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  treaty,  but  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment, then  will  the  Senate  have  definitely 
disas-ociated  itself  from  an  obligation  clearly 
placed  upon  it  by  constitutional  require- 
ment. By  such  action  the  Senate  will  have 
unconstitutionally  altered  and.  for  all  prac- 
tical purixises  have  destroyed  that  constitu- 
tional provision  relating  to  treaties  under 
the  unwarrantable  guise  of  an  executive 
iv;reement. 

If.  perchance.  It  Is  desired  that  constitu- 
tional changes  be  effected  in  this  regard, 
then  such  changes  should  be  propounded, 
considered  and  be  adopted  in  the  manner 
provided  by  the  Constitution  itself,  and  not 
by  means  of  circumlocution.  Thus  a  far 
greater  and  more  fundamental  principle  Is 
involved  in  this  mad  attempt  to  enter  Into 
an  illogical,  unsound  and  dangerous  inter- 
national enterprise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  was  In  January  of  1934  that  S3nator 
RoriERT  W.\CNER,  of  New  York,  filed  a  disssnt- 
ing  opinion  to  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  the  effect  thrt  the 
•economic  studies  urging  the  St  Lr.v/rence 
treaty  and  the  theories  of  economic  relief 
upon  which  the  project  is  based  have  been 
outmoded  by  the  unparalleled  changes  In 
cur  economic  life  and  thinking  since  1929." 
He  supported  his  ditsentlng  opinion  at  that 
time  with  13  distinctive  and  well-grounded 
points  of  opposition.  What  he  said  was  true 
In  1934  is  equally  true  today:  indeed  what 
he  s:iid  then  is  emphasized  by  ccnd'tions  and 
developments  of  today. 

Only  last  week  Senator  Mead  of  New  York. 
In  an  address  delivered  by  him  In  New  York 
City,  emphitslzed  the  dangerous  potential- 
ities of  the  proposed  seaway,  characterizing 
the  project  as  a  threat,  and  called  atten- 
tion to  the  existing  evidence  in  the  record 
which  Indicates  the  seaway  would  leave  an 
economic  blight  among  neighboring  com- 
munities and  cripple  the  shipping  interests 
of  the  Great  Lakes  by  cheap  alien  labor. 
He.  too,  submitted  a  number  of  salient  points 
of  opposition  to  this  seaway  proposal. 

We  find  the  conclusions  of  Senators  Wag- 
ner and  Mead  not  only  sound  but  of  utmost 
importance.  We  are  in  complete  accord  with 
their  thinking  and  expressions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  as  here  related— Indeed  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  Is  convinced  today 
more  firmly  than  ever  heretofore  of  the 
fallibility,  the  dubiousness,  the  utter  Im- 
Fractlcabillty  and  unlntelllglbility  of  the 
project  and  of  Its  harmful  and  baneful 
potentialities. 

We  are  irrevocably  opposed  to  this  proposal 
as  well  ns  methods  resorted  to  to  foist  it 
\ipon  the  American  people  and  will  exert 
every  effort  to  defeat  this  Ill-conceived,  Ul- 
fcunded  and  dangerous  meddling  with  the 
well-being  of  our  national  affairs  and  re- 
lationships. 


Thirty! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    WASHINCTCN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  HORAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi<ision  to  extend  my  cwn  remarks 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am 
pleased  to  include  an  article  on  the 
atomic  bomb  and  the  prcj?cted  atomic 
bomb  tests,  by  L.  Lore  Wartes.  of 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  Wartes  is  a  metallurgist  and 
scientist  of  note.  He  is  a  practicing  re- 
searcher and  consultant  in  metals.  In 
his  article  he  discu.sses  some  of  the  pos- 
sibilities which  lie  ahead  of  us.  They  are 
worthy  of  thought. 

1  am  also  including  the  atomic-bomb 
timstable  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Wartes: 

THIRTY! 

(By  L.  Lore  Wartes) 
The  futility  of  predicting,  the  full  effect 
of  nuclear  (atcmlc  bomb)  explosions  is  recog- 
nl3?d  by  most  engineers  anJ  scientists. 

Scientists  statements  attributed  to  Maj. 
Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves,  commander  of  the 
project  producing  the  atomic  bomb,  that 
should  dispell  the  fear  In  the  minds  of  any 
American  that  the  explosion  will  be  com- 
pletely loca!iz:d.  not  only  does  not  dispell 
fear  but  to  the  contrary  gives  any  thinking 
person  cause  for  alarm  and  paople  every- 
where reason  for  hysteria.  In  talking  about 
atomic  bombs  a  completely  localized  explo- 
sion is  perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  state- 
ment ever  made  by  man.  It  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  add  that  the  bombs  may  go  off 
with  the  loudest,  absolutely  silent  noise  in 
the  world's  history. 

Taking  the  statement  as  made  in  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  of  March  16: 

"The  explosion  of  an  atcmlc  bomb  near 
the  surface,  on  the  surface,  or  under  the 
surface  will  only  cause  local  disturbances 
such  as  we  might  expect  from  an  ordinary 
charge  of  great  magnitude."  If  the  above 
Is  true,  there  Is  no  fectual  necessity  lor 
making  the  test.  Therefore,  they  are  being 
made  either  to  entertain  brass  hats  or  to 
show  the  world  that  the  United  States  has 
atomic  bombs  to  waste.  Continuing  the 
statement:  "It  Is  impossible  that  such  an 
explosion  can  cause  progressive  disintegra- 
tion of  the  sea  water  which  could  result  In 
the  explosion  cf  the  globe."  This  statement 
Is  undoubtedly  following  the  new  definition 
for  "impossible"  taken  from  a  World  War  II 
phrase.  "The  difB^ult  we  will  do  now— the 
impossible  will  take  a  little  longer."  The 
word  "impossible"  has  lost  its  meaning  in 
the  atomic  age. 

Continuing  the  dispatch:  "It  is  known 
that  elements  contained  In  water  are  also 
abundant  In  stars.  If  the  stars  had  a  high 
rate  of  chain  reaction  they  would  blow  up 
or  consume  themselves.  They  don't,  so  it  is 
deduced  that  sea  water  will  not,"  There  Is 
small  satisfaction  Indeed  to  be  told  that  the 
star  chain  reaction  Is  so  slow  that  the  sur- 
face temperature  Is  a  mere  million  degrees 
unless  It  Is  comforting  to  know  that  the 
world  will  not  blow  up  and  that  the  worst 
that  can  happen  Is  that  the  surface  tem- 
perature of  the  earth  cannot  possibly  exceed 
rmllllon  or  so  degrees.  The  facts  are  that 
some  stars  do  explode.  Nova  T  Coronae 
Borealis  exploded  about  the  9th  of  February 
1946  and  continued  through  the  10th  and 
11th  of  February.    The  rate  of  expansion  was 

2  500  ir'les  per  second  and  was  a' variety  of 


chain  reaction.  The  star  lrcrei«ed  In  bright- 
ness several  hundred  times.  This  Is  almost 
a  perfect  duplication  of  the  star's  behavior 
80  years  ago  and  therefore  disprove.s  the 
above  dispatch  that  a  high  chain  reaction 
would  cause  a  star  to  be  consumed  or  dis- 
sipated. 

It  Is  true  that  the  most  probable  known 
nuclear  reaction  would  at  1.000,000  degrees 
be  insufficient  to  sustain  Itself,  but  there  is 
little  sense  in  provirg  that  the  most  probable 
reaction  will  take  place.  There  Is  no  wisdom 
in  the  argument  and  no  valid  excuse  In  con- 
ducting such  tests  except  to  learn  which  of  an 
Infinite  number  of  Improbab.litles  will  ba 
the  result. 

The  real  danger  from  the  tesU  Is  not  In 
a  chain  reaction  which  would  change  the 
earth  to  a  small  low -temperature  star,  al- 
thcu:;h  this  poesibillty  ex.e'.s.  but  the  physi- 
cal effect  and  reaction  ot  h  ^'-i-presEure  waves 
and  wave  reflections  acting  on  the  most  vul- 
nera'^le  parts  of  the  earth's  crust.  Profes- 
sor Brldgemen.  of  Harvard,  has  recently 
Bhov:n  that  under  certain  conditions  of  mnd- 
erately  heavy  pressure  many  normally  stable 
substances  become  unstable  and  detonate. 

Pressure  waves  from  atomic  bombs  are 
cushioned  and  modified  by  the  atmosphere 
and  the  earth  but  the  effect  of  such  bombs 
In  water,  which,  for  all  practical  purposes.  Is 
Incompressable.  will  be  something  tUfferent 
and  the  result  unponderable. 

Should  the  atomic  homb  reaction  raise  the 
water  temperature  to  1.000 .COO  degrees  as  sug- 
gested, the  pressure  at  that  point  by  In- 
terpolation should  reach  mil.lons  of  tons  to 
the  square  Inch,  a  fantastic  pressure,  the 
seismic  resultant  on  one  of  the  weakest  areas 
in  the  earth's  crust  is  Inestimable. 

The  earth  is  largely  a  molten  mass  of  lava 
with  a  very  thin  skin  of  rock,  earth,  and 
water  surrounding  it  and  Insulating  the  sur- 
fac?  from  the  h*gh  internal  temperatures. 
It  is  at  all  times  in  precarious  balance.  Each 
earthquake  and  volcano  is  a  minor  adjust  in 
the  crust.  Humtn  life  can  exist  on  earth 
only  In  times  of  extreme  quiet.  In  modern 
times  each  adjustment  in  the  earths  shell  Is 
measured  In  feet,  yet  these  quakes  are  often 
attended  v.ith  great  loss  of  life  and  property 
damage.  There  have  been  ages  In  prehistoric 
times  when  shifts  have  b?en  many  miles  long 
with  fissures  opening  In  the  earths  ciust  and 
lava  fiowing  over  hundreds  of  thousands  cf 
square  miles. 

An  ice  pick  makes  a  very  local  Impression 
on  a  cake  of  ice.  yet  with  a  few  weU -directed 
blows  the  cake  Is  split. 

Kcwever  remote  the  possibility  of  world 
destruction  from  the  atomic  bomb  tests,  is 
there  any  need  for  the  experiment  when  ths 
world  knows  what  happened  at  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki?  Is  there  any  reason  to  em- 
bark on  an  armed  race  of  atomic  bombs? 
It  can  only  be  a  race  of  annihilation. 

Should  America  follow  the  suicidal  course 
of  conducting  experiments  In  destruction  it 
can  only  expect  other  nations  to  do  likewise. 
America's  obsolete  battleships  should  be 
scrapped  and  salvaged,  not  evaporated.  The 
metals  used  In  their  construction  came  large- 
ly from  American  mines,  were  paid  for  by 
American  dollars  and  are  now  needed  as  the 
raw  material  for  consumer  goods. 

The  only  possible  accomplishment  of  these 
tests  would  be  to  prove  "What  fools  these 
mortals  be."  What  more  proof  than  World 
Wars  I  and  II  df^s  America  need?  Uke  all 
the  other  prophets,  sages  and  scientists  I 
state  without  fear  of  successful  contradic- 
tion that  it  is  Impossible  for  the  atomic  bomb 
tests  to  destroy  the  world,  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  nobody  will  say  "I  told  you  so- 
when  uninhibited  science  becomes  "The 
Sorcerer's  Apprentice"  on  an  uninhabited 
planet. 

ATOM  EOMB  TIMXTABLE 

1945:  New  Mexico  atom  bomb  tests  succees- 
ful. 
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IMS:  Atom  bomb  dropped  on  Nagasaki  and 
I^roshlma     War  with  Japaii  ends. 

1»46:  United  States  atom  bomb  tests  de- 
s^y  100  ships  In  Pacific. 

1948:  Nuclear  explosion  In  eastern  Wash- 
i^Ktun  obliterates  Haniord:  Pasco  and  Kenne- 
«  k;k  in  rums.  Considerable  damage  and  loss 
of  life  in  Walla  Walla  and  Pendleton. 

1951:  Russia  conducts  atom  bomb  tests. 
B|fs<uiis  not  available. 

ItfSi:  Argentina  conducts  atom  b-omb  tests, 
dbservers  state  bomb  10  times  more  powerful 
tian  United  States  bomb. 

1953:  France  conducts  atom  bomb  tests, 
liitire  Island  of  Corsica  destroyed.  Force  of 
e  :plosion  far  exceeds  estimates  of  engineers 
apd  scientists. 

1953:  Super  atomic  t)omb  discovered  by 
Aknerlcan  scientists.  One  tximb  will  destroy 
e  rerythlng  alx)ve  the  ground  for  a  radius  of 
1  K)  miles  and  melt  the  earth's  crust  to  a 
d  tpth  of  8  50O  feet.  There  Is  no  defense  for 
t  lis  powerful  weapon 

1957  German  scientists  who  have  t)een  pro- 
t^blted  from  atom  research  discover  light  ray 
t  lat  starts  chain  .'eacilon.  Ray  thought  to  be 
c  ipable  of  distintegrating  Ircn,  aluminum. 
a  id  magnesium  with  terrific  explosive  force. 

1957'j :  Germans  again  start  attempt  to 
gfin  world  domination. 

1957*11 :  France  objects. 

1957^4  :  Frankfort  sizzles.    Parts  disappears. 

1957^4  and  1  day:  Hamburg  fries.  Berlin 
ls|  missing. 

Twelve  hours  later:  Normandy  obliterated. 
K):tikatoa  submerged  In  mortification. 

Three  hours  later:  Poland  gone. 

One  hour  later:  Alsace  Lorraine  and  Ba- 
Tina  lest.  Vesuvius  and  Fujiyama  rumbling 
Jcfiloualy. 

Thirty  minutes  later:  All  of  British  Isles 
dissolved  except  Southern  Ireland.  What 
p  ecision ! 

Twenty  minutes  later:  United  States  fires 
siiper  colossal  bomb  at  Europe,  etc  ,  to  the 
eld 

1958:  Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star. 


Continuance  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  PAUL  BROWN 

or  GBOBCIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATTVES 

Tiif.s'day.  Match  26.  1946 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speak- 
ei  .  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
ir  elude,  by  requ'  •■  following  state- 

nrent  by  the  leg  ■  director  of  the 

A  nvets  relative  to  their  endorsement  of 
the  continuation  of  the  OPA  as  an  emer- 
gency measure: 

AMVrrS  CNDOIISKS  OPA 

(•y  J.  H.  Lelb.  national  legislative  director) 

Amvets  beheves  that  for  the  present  time 
C  >ngress  should  place  m  the  hands  of  the  ele- 
ct tive  department  statutory  authority  for 
pi  ice  controls.  Amvets  has  gone  on  record 
b<  th  at  Its  national  convention  in  Chicago. 
H ..  last  October  and  again  at  its  national 
exfcutlve  meeting  in  February  in  favor  of 
pi  Ice  ceilings  and  rent  stabilization. 

Amvets  believes  that  through  the  contlnua- 
ti  )n  of  price  control  further  demoralizing  in- 
tii  tlon  can  be  prevented. 

Amvets.  however,  stanchly  opposes  price 
or  ntrol  as  an  attempt  to  bring  about  a  se- 
ct lied  planned  economy.    We  are  100  percent 

favor  of  our  form  of  government  and  the 
fn  e-enterprlae  system.  Even  with  all  of  Us 
ap  parent  defects,  abuses,  and  inadequacies 
wq  t>elieve  that  our  form  of  government  la 


the  best  yet  devised  by  mankind,  and  we  shall 
defend  it  with  all  cur  might. 

Yet,  we  fully  reahze  and  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  economic  condition  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today  either  calls  for  rea- 
sonable price  control  or  else  we  will  expe- 
rience a  run-away  inflation  that  may  destroy 
everything  that  our  veterans  fought  for. 

Our  history  books  give  us  ample  reason  to 
study  this  matter  very  carefully.  Price  con- 
trcl.  we  knovk-.  means  regulation  of  the  life  of 
Individuals  and  in  some  cases  might  approxi- 
mate dictatorship.  We  are  in  an  emergency 
and  we  must  use  rmergency  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  public  welfare.  We  realize  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  asking  that  citizens 
give  up  certain  liberties  so  that  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  may  function  as  normal  as 
possible.  All  kinds  of  businesses  are  t)elng 
asked  to  surrender  some  of  their  freedom  of 
actk>n  and  submit  to  Government  guidance 
in  the  conduct  of  their  everyday  commerce. 

This  is  an  unfortunate  situation  and  we 
trust  that  it  will  be  a  temporary  measure. 

Amvets  believes  that  the  administration  of 
price  control  has  been  badly  administered  and 
we  urge  that  every  precaution  be  taken  along 
certain  lines  to  avoid  these  mistakes  in  the 
future. 

In  conclusion  we  believe  that  price  control 
to  be  effective  must  be  all  inclusive.  It  must 
not  only  watch  over  the  retail  but  the  whole- 
sale counter  as  well.  It  must  strive  to  keep 
the  cost  of  labor  down  and  prevent  profiteer- 
ing in  commodities  that  are  scarce. 

Amveu  believes  In  the  free  fluctuation  of 
prices  beiGW  a  level  that  may  be  deemed  dan- 
gerc\]s.  We  are  absolutely  not  in  favor  of 
outlawing  either  free  competition,  supply  cr 
demand  and  we  support  certain  limitations 
aimed  to  protect  this  Nation  from  a  whirl- 
wind of  Inflation. 


The  Worst  Enemy  You  Have 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  us 
have  read  verile  articles  from  the  pen 
of  the  great  economist,  John  T.  Flynn. 
Mr.  Flynn  states  in  an  article  on  the 
financial  situation  that  has  just  come  to 
my  attention,  which  is  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  my  colleagues,  that  the 
man  who  tells  you  there  is  an  easy 
way  to  do  that — to  deal  with  the  na- 
tional debt — is  the  worst  enemy  you 
have. 

[Reprinted  from  the  Reader's  Digest  of 
January  1946 1 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 

I  wonder  If  the  American  people  are  yet 
ready  for  a  dose  of  the  truth.  It  has  to  do 
with  two  subjects — one  very  sweet,  one  very 
sour,  but  together  as  important  as  any  Issue 
we  face. 

One  of  these  Is  called  Jobs  for  All.  or 
Full  Employment.  We  all  love  that.  The 
other  is  the  national  debt,  and  no  one  wants 
to  talk  about  that. 

First,  about  Jobs  for  All.  Of  course, 
everybody  is  for  full  employment.  But  there 
Is  a  group  In  Washington  which  seeks  to 
monopolize  the  idea.  This  group  has  a  plan 
and  holds  that  If  you  oppose  Its  plan  you  are 
■gainst  full  employment.  It  proposes  to  have 
the  Government  guarantee  full  emplojrment 
for  everybody.  It  is  baaed  on  the  proposition 
that  private  busincM  cannot  provide  Jot>s  for 


all.  and  therefore  the  Government  must  pro- 
vide millions  of  Jobs  to  create  full  employ- 
ment, and  to  do  this  the  Government  must 
borrow  the  necessary  billions. 

Suppose,  however,  the  Government  cannot 
borrow  any  more  billions.  In  that  case  the 
plan  must  collapse.  This  brings  us  to  the 
second  problem — which  no  one  is  supposed 
to  talk  atK)Ut — the  national  debt. 

At  this  moment  our  Government  owes 
•262,000,000.000.  I  wonder  if  you  have  any 
Idea  how  much  thnt  is  Bick  In  1929.  the 
most  prosperci:s  year  in  the  Nation's  history, 
the  total  long-term  debt  of  this  country— 
I  mean  the  mortgages  on  all  the  farms, 
homes,  buildings,  and  stores,  the  bonded  debt 
of  all  the  railroads,  utility  companies.  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  corporations,  plus  the 
debt  of  the  Federal  Government,  the  48 
States,  the  3.600  ccunties.  and  the  16.000  in- 
corporated cities  and  towns  and  villages — • 
was  $116,000,000,000.  The  pre.-ent  debt  of  the 
Federal  Government  alcne  is  more  than  twice 
that. 

Even  though  you  do  not  like  to  talk  about 
It,  you  had  better  face  this  debt.  It  Is  here. 
We  must  find  a  way  to  deal  with  It.  And 
the  man  who  tells  you  there  Is  an  ea^y  way 
to  do  that  is  the  worst  enemy  ycu  have. 

What  did  this  debt  do  for  us?  Our  greatest 
peacetime  national  Income  was  in  1929 — 
$83,000,000,000  That  shrank  in  the  depres- 
sion, then  climbed  back  to  seventy-seven  bil- 
lion In  1940.  Government  spending  of  tx)r- 
rowed  money  built  It  back.  Then  came  the 
war.  The  Government  IxDrrowed  thirteen 
billion  in  the  calendar  year  of  1941;  fifty  bil- 
lion in  1942:  fifty-seven  billion  the  next  year 
and  sixty-four  billion  in  1944.  In  1945  It  bor- 
rowed thirty-four  billion  up  to  November  1. 
It  spent  these  billions  creating  armies  and 
weapons  and  l)ecause  of  these  borrowed  bil- 
lions incomes  soared — to  ninety-five  billion 
In  1941;  one  hundred  and  nineteen  billion  in 
1942;  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  billion  in 
1943;  and  perhaps  one  hundred  and  sixty  bil- 
lion In  1944.  Then  the  Government  taxed 
these  billions  which  It  had  created.  Taxes 
scared — seven  billion  in  1941:  sixteen  billion 
the  next  year;  thirty-four  billion  the  next: 
forty-four  billion  In  1944  and  thirty-seven 
billion  In  1945  up  to  November  1  "Thus  It 
recaptured  much  of  the  Income  It  had 
created  and  spent  it  a  second  time. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over  people  ask:  If  the 
Government  could  produce  all  this  employ- 
ment and  Income  during  the  war.  why  not 
in  peace?  If  it  can  borrow  billions  to  make 
war  goods,  why  not  peace  goods?  The  an- 
swer, of  course,  is  that  It  can.  A  govern- 
ment can  borrow  and  spend  in  war  or  peace 
Just  as  long  as  somebody  is  willing  to  lend 
to  It.  When  this  Government  began  borrow- 
ing to  make  work  In  1933  the  national  debt 
was  only  twenty-one  billion.  It  then  becan 
borrowing  four  or  five  billion  a  year.  But 
when  the  war  came  the  Government  in  Just 
5  years  piled  its  debt  up  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-two  billion.  And  now  we  are  at  the 
end  of  our  rope.  We  can't  do  that  much 
longer.     Here  Is  the  reason. 

When  the  Government  began  all  this  bor- 
rowing it  Issued  bonds  and  notes — promises 
to  pay.  Now  the  time  for  redeeming  them 
begins.  In  the  next  2  years — 1946  and  1947^ 
$110,000,000,000  of  these  promises  will  be  due. 
That  Is.  the  holders  will  have  the  right  to 
demand  payment.  Actually  this  has  already 
begun. 

The  largest  source  of  loans  from  individ- 
uals was  the  savings  bonds  of  the  E  type, 
totaling  over  $46,000,000,000.  They  are  liter- 
ally payable  on  demand.  Most  of  them  are 
In  the  hands  of  people  of  small  means- 
working  people  and  little  btislnessmen. 
Many  of  these  savers  from  time  to  time  want 
to  turn  their  bonds  Into  cash.  ^U  through 
the  war  the  Government  had  to  redeem  lari^e 
sums  every  mnnth.  It  didn't  matter  then 
because  the  Cuverument  sold  so  much  mere 
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than  It  cashed  that  there  was  always  a  large 
surplus.  But  now  people  are  buying  fewer 
and  cashing  more.  This  year  they  cashed 
an  average  of  $446,000,000  a  month.  In  Sep- 
tember and^  October  the  Government  had 
to  pay  out  more  than  it  took  In.  It  Is  oBVl- 
ous  that  as  we  draw  farther  from  the  war 
this  tendency  will  grow. 

I  do  not  cite  these  figures  to  frighten  any- 
body. There  is  itb  need  to  be  alarmed  as  long 
as  we  know  the  facts  and  are  not  fooled  by 
those  who  wish  to  sell  their  pet  economic 
theories.  The  danger  lies  wholly  in  permit- 
ting ourselves  to  be  fooled. 

Each  year  billions  of  bonds  and  notes  will 
fall  due.  The  Government  will  try  to  issue 
new  bonds  to  the  holders  of  the  old  ones. 
But  many  bondholders  will  want  tlielr 
money.  Hence  new  lenders  must  be  found  to 
take  their  place.  While  the  Government  Is 
trying  to  find  new  lenders  to  pay  off  old 
is'UGs.  it  v.-IU  have  to  find  still  more  new 
lei:d?rs  to  edvance  more  billions  for  Its  new 
enterprises  In  creating  abundance  and  Jobs. 
If  It  didn't  have  to  meet  the  old  debts  so 
soon  and  so  often  It  might  squeeze  by  for  a 
while.  But  It  cannot  service  the  old  debts 
Biid  contract  new  ones  by  any  sound  means 
of  borrowing.  I  say  sound  means,  because 
It  might  conceivably  manage  for  a  time  by 
forcing  the  banks  to  take  Its  notes — as  it  has 
already  done  upon  a  serious  scnle.  But  this, 
•IS  S-^retary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  has  said. 
Is  a  sure  road  to  Inflation.  Or  It  might  turn 
to  th?  printing  press,  which  is  even  a  quicker 
rf.:;d. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  continue  to  travel  this  road. 
Tlios?  who  have  been  telling  the  people  that 
a  Government  debt  Is  not  a  burden  like  a 
private  debt  are  about  to  have  a  laboratory 
demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  that  pleasant 
theory.  I  predict  that  the  annual  interest 
on  the  existing  debt  will  be  at  least  $6,0C0,- 
0.".0  OCO  a  year.  This  alone  is  more  than  the 
Gov^-rnment  spent  In  any  peace  year  prior  to 
1034.  mere  than  the  Treasury  ever  received  In 
anv  pe:.ce  year  prior  to  1941. 

Where  will  the  Government  collect  this 
Interest?  If  I.  a  private  citizen,  borrow  a 
milUnn  dollars  to  build  a  factory,  I  spend  It 
on  buildings,  machinery,  and  materials. 
This  gives  work  to  many  people.  Each 
month  I  pay  cut  wapies.  cost  of  materials, 
rnd  so  en.  That  makes  money  Income  In 
the  hands  of  these  who  receive  it.  But  also 
I  create  wealth— I  manufacture  goods.  The 
cash  I  pet  for  them  gives  me  money  with 
v.hich  to  hire  my  workers  for  another  month, 
buy  nrnrc  materials  to  make  more  goods,  pay 
the  Interest  on  the  million  I  borrowed  and 
put  aside  something  to  repay  It.  Thus  this 
singlo  Iran  of  a  million  may  well  enable  me 
to  create  an  Institution  that,  without  bor- 
rowing more,  will  go  on  for  years  creatmg 
wealth  and  income  and  providing  the  means 
of  paying  both  the  Interest  and  the  loan 
Itself. 

But  suppose  the  Government  borrows  a 
million.  It  may  spend  the  money  on  very 
useful  and  desirable  things.  But  with  rare 
exceptions  it  creates  no  enterprise  which 
brings  In  revenue.  The  park  or  school  or 
highway  or  battleship  It  may  build  brings  In 
r.o  cash  to  pay  the  workers  or  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  debt.  The  countless  billions 
borrowed  during  the  last  5  years  to  fight  the 
war  have  created  very  little.  What  we  have 
Is  victory,  which,  of  course.  Is  priceless.  But 
there  is  nothing  as  a  result  which  will  pro- 
vide work  and  bring  in  money  to  pay  the 
debt  or  the  Interest. 

Yet  the  interest  must  be  paid.  To  pay  It 
the  Government  must  impose  taxes.  Wh?re 
do  taxes  come  from?  From  the  revenues  pro- 
duced by  all  the  big  and  little  enterprises 
of  the  countrj'.  A  corporation  of  private 
businessmen  must  pay  taxes  out  of  business 
revenues.  Employees  must  pay  their  taxes 
out  of  the  wagen  or  salaries  they  receive 
from   their  employer.     Thus   the   burden  of 


paying  the  taxes  to  pay  the  Government 
debt  and  interest  rests  on  every  business 
concern.  A  railroad  corporation,  a  store, 
an  apartment  house  will  have  resting  upon 
It  the  mortgage  resulting  from  its  own  debts 
and  In  addition  will  have  the  Government 
debt  weighing  down  on  it  like  a  vast  mort- 
gage. But  the  Government  burden  will  be 
greater  than  their  own  mortgages  because 
the  Gcvernment  debt  is  three  times  as  great 
as  all  the  private  long-term  debts  In  the 
land. 

Take  a  single  instance — a  railroad  with  a 
heavy  outstanding  bonded  debt.  It  will  have 
to  make  enough  money  to  pay  the  interest 
on  It.  Before  the  war  many  railroads  couldn't 
do  that.  Others  which  did  couldn't  pay 
any  dividends.  Sixty  percent  of  the  reads 
couldn't  pay  dividends.  But  now  they  will 
have  to  earn  enough  to  pay  t'ne  interest  on 
their  own  debt  and  enough  mere  to  pay  their 
share  cf  the  interest  on  the  Government's 
debt.  The  latter  payments  will  mean  heavier 
taxes  on  railroads  that  had  a  struggle  paying 
their  own  interest  charges  before  the  war. 
And  although  they  will  have  to  pay  taxes 
ultimately  to  service  the  Nation's  debt,  they 
will  not  own  any  Government  bonds  through 
which  they  can  recapture  in  interest  what 
they  pay  in  taxes.  Railroads  cannot  afford 
to  o*n  Government  bonds.  Their  funds  are 
needed  for  running  the  railroad. 

The  productive  enterprises  cf  the  coun- 
try— the  private  business  concerns — must 
make  enough  money  to  pay  the  taxes  to 
manage  this  vast  debt.  But  tliey  will  get 
no  benefit  from  the  debt.  Business  corpo- 
rations— except  banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  so  on — buy  public  bonds  during  a  war, 
but  will  not  do  so  in  peacetime  save  in  very 
.small  amounts.  A  public  bond  with  Its  low 
Interest  rate  appeals  only  to  that  limited 
number  of  investors  who  are  Interested  pri- 
marily In  security.  The  business  concern 
needs  its  funds  to  operate  Its  business.  It  Is 
more  likely  to  be  a  borrower  than  a  lender. 
The  taxes  to  pay  the  Government  Interest 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  these  enterprises, 
but  very  little  of  the  interest  payments  will 
go  back  Into  them. 

The  public  debt  when  it  was  half  its  pres- 
ent size  was  a  terrific  load  on  our  economic 
system.  It  is  now  a  mountainous  load.  Of 
course  if  the  Government  contrives  by  freak 
devices  to  borrow  more,  it  can  hire  people. 
But  it  will  net  permanently  Increase  the 
number  cf  employed  because,  unless  we  find 
some  means  of  dealing  with  the  debt  as  it  is, 
the  greatest  of  Job-making  Institutions  will 
go  Into  progressive  decline — that  is,  the  in- 
stitution of  private  enterprise  which  in  real- 
ity creates  all  the  Jobs  and  pays  the  wages  of 
all  the  Jobs,  Including  Jobs  in  Government 
which  must  be  paid  for  with  the  taxes  from 
private  industry. 

Of  course,  everyone  Is  for  a  country  where 
every  man  willing  to  work  can  find  employ- 
ment. But  we  are  also  for  a  country  where 
every  man  who  Is  willing  and  able  to  create 
work  by  creating  a  Job-giving  enterprise  can 
find  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  While  we  cry 
out  for  full  employment  and  Jobs  for  all,  we 
carry  on  an  incessant  warfare  upon  the  Job- 
makers,  the  enterprise  builders,  the  employ- 
ing industries  of  the  Nation.  The  plan  to 
create  full  employment  by  a  Government 
guaranty  backed  by  Government  borrowing 
is  not  a  plan  to  make  Jots  for  all,  but  a  plan 
that  will  create  unemployment  becaiase  It 
will  bankrupt  private  industry  and  ultimate- 
ly bankrupt  the  Government  Itself. 

What,  then,  can  we  do? 

1.  We  must  put  a  stop  to  the  deficits,  and 
at  once. 

2.  The  Government  must  stop  making  fan- 
tastic promises  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  other  countries  which  it  cannot 
fulfill  without  plunging  deeper  Into  debt. 

3.  We  must  rrcognize  that  we  cannot  serv- 
ice the  pre.<-cnt  debt  unless  the  dollar  income 
of  the  Naiioii  is  increased.  '  This    must   be 


accomplished  chiefly  by  expanding  enor- 
mously the  productive  capacity  of  the  Na- 
tion, but  also  partly  by  recognizing  the 
Inevitable  price  rise  and  controlling  it  at 
an  economic  level. 

4.  We  must  recognize  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  soon  going  to  be  broke,  but  that 
the  States  have  been  living  on  fat  supplied 
by  the  Federal  expenditures.  Most  States 
have  large  surpluses,  and  the  Job  of  caring 
for  the  unemployed  and  the  poor  should  be 
handed  back  to  them. 

5.  Most  Important  of  all,  we  must  set  about 
at  once  examining  our  whole  social  structure 
to  determine  what  Government,  labor.  Indus- 
try, States,  and  cities  are  doing  that  Is  crip- 
pling the  productive  energies  of  the  coun- 
try. This  means  we  must  decide  now  what 
are  the  forces  which  have  stopped  the  flow  of 
private  Investment  In  this  country  for  15 
years  and  remove  them.  We  must  unchain 
private  Industry  and  take  the  Government, 
the  labor  restrlctioi)ist,  and  the  btislness  rao- 
nopwllst  off  Its  back.  The  principal  handi- 
caps are  those  restraints  imposed  by  Gov- 
ernment and  by  private  organizations  of 
labor  and  capital. 

We  must  choose  between  capitalism  and 
socialism.  W'e  cannot  have  both.  And  if 
we  want  a  system  of  private  ownership  under 
which  alone  it  Is  possible  for  men  to  have 
freedom,  we  must  do  the  things  that  will 
make  that  system  work. 


Additional  Appropriatioa  To  Provide  Ad- 
ditional Housing  for  Veterans  and 
Their  Families 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OP    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\TS 
Tuesday,  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  joint  resolution  be- 
fore us  for  consideration  today  appropri- 
ates an  additional  $253,727,000  to  provide 
for  approximately  102,000  additional 
units  of  temporary  hou-sing  for  veterans 
of  World  War  II  and  their  immediate 
families  through  the  use  of  existing  war 
housing  or  other  surplus  facilities  and 
supplies  declared  to  be  surplus  by  other 
Federal  agencies.  This  sum  of  money 
will  be  available  for  immediate  use  in 
carrying  out  this  additional  housing  pro- 
gram for  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
and  their  families  when  it  is  adopted  by 
the  Senate  and  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

On  a  roll  call  in  the  House  today  this 
resolution  was  adopted  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  House  and  it  was  a  genuine 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  this  additional  housing  for  the 
veterans  and  their  families.  The  Con- 
gress, in  the  First  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act.  appropriated  $191,900,000  and 
also  made  available  an  additional  $31,- 
900,000,  which  v/as  approved  December 
28,  1945.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  sup- 
port that  legislation. 

Recently  the  House  passed  a  bill  by  a 
vote  of  357  to  24  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  2,700  000  individual  homes 
and  housing  units  in  which  the  veterans 
are  given  preference.  This  program  will 
cost  somewhere  between  fifteen  to  twenty 
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billions  of  dollars.  I  was  one  of  the  357 
who  voted  for  that  bill.  It  Is  now  in  the 
Senate.  It  cannot  be  truthfully  said  that 
ConKre.ss  is  not  fully  alive  to  the  critical 
housing  shortage  or  to  the  need  of  the 
veteran.s  and  their  families  In  this  re- 
spect. Neither  can  it  be  truthfully  said 
that  the  HoUie  of  Representatives  is  not 
fully  aware  of  the  needs  of  our  veterans 
nor  lacking  in  interest  or  as.sistance 
In  mertinc  these  needs.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Federal  agencies  in  many  cases 
have  fixed  such  prices  on  lumber,  other 
supplies  and  equipment  for  house  con- 
struction tha.  thousards  and  thousands 
of  sawmills  and  other  lumber  processing 
plants,  as  well  as  other  plants  in  pro- 
viding facilities  and  equipment  have 
been  forced  out  of  business,  and  thereby 
contributing  to  the  shortage  and  scarcity 
of  the.se  nece.<isary  hoasing  material.s  and 
equipment.  We  must  do  everything 
reasonably  possible  to  relieve  the  housing 
shortage.  To  accomplish  this  there 
mu-st  be  the  fullest  cooperation  on  the 
>art  of  those  who  produce  these  mate- 
lals  and  equipment  and  the  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government  that  are  in 
charge  of  this  housing  program.  If  we 
a.11  pull  together  the  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  there  will  be  housing  and 
shelter  for  all.  and  especially  for  our 
veterans. 

To  read  the  propaganda  put  out  and  to 
■>ear  the  rantings  of  some  radio  broad- 
casters one  would  think  that  a  mere 
landful  of  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  are  interested  in  the  veterans  and 
the  housing  program.  There  are  many 
unsound,  unworkable,  radical  .schemes 
set  forth  by  some  vociferous  individuals 
who  claim  a  monopoly  of  interest  in  and 
sympathy  for  the  veterans.  This  is  a 
preat  American  problem.  It  can  be  and 
must  be  solved  for  our  veteran.s  and  th*- 
American  people  in  a  sane,  .sound,  and 
practical  American  way.  looking  always 
:o  the  welfare  of  the  veterans  and  their 
'amilies,  and  our  country. 


Riesolution    of    National    Association 
Teachers  olt  Sinsins 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF   NEW   HAlfPSHIlK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TTVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
ecve  to  e.xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
iRD.  I  include  therein  a  resolution  passed 
iy  the  National  AsaoeiMtion  of  Teachers 
if  singing  at  its  annual  business  meeting 
leld  in  Detroit  on  February  22,  1946: 

Whereas  House  bill  34«.  entitled  'OI  bill  of 
Aghta."  as  at  present  administered  In  the 
leld  of  applied  musical  Instruction  not  only 

icludes  Irom  consideration  competent  pn- 
y  ate  teachers  but  also  operates  to  prevent 
\  eterans  from  studying  with  former  instruc- 
t  ors  or  from  making  free  choice  of  instructors 
ueeting  their  specific  requirements:  Now, 
Iperefore.  be  It 

That  the  National  Association  of 
of  Singing  hereby  respectfully  pe- 
tfttiona  the  Congress  oC  tiM  United  States  so 


to  amend  said  bill  that  neither  the  capable 
private  teacher  nor  the  veterans  concerned  be 
subjected  to  this  obviously  unjust  dU- 
crlmmatlon. 


Our  Story  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

CF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOUTH  CASGLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26  1946 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
the  following  article  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Llndley  in  the  Washington  Post  on  the 
subject  of  information  and  foreign 
policy: 

Current  trends  abroad  are  crowded  with 
reminders  that  the  need  to  see  that  Amer- 
ican Ideals,  alms,  and  policies  are  understood 
by  all  who  can  be  persuaded  to  look  or  listen 
did  not  end  with  the  war.  This  Is  so  ob- 
viously so  that  Members  cf  Congress  are 
Bhowlne  a  renewed  and  friendlier  Interest 
In  the  State  Department's  program  for  main- 
taining an  overseas  information  service. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  this  program  that  W. 
.^vf>rp!'.  H  irriman.  former  Ambassador  to  the 
S>vi»-'  rnmn.  among  others,  has  recently 
apy  I  rod  before  the  House  Rules  Cnmmlt- 
Xcc  .ir.d  a  Hou.se  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee Fir.  to  carry  forward  this  work,  the 
State  Department  needs  txjth  money— It  Is 
asking  a  baste  appropriation  of  919.000.000 
for  next  year — and  the  authorization  pro- 
vided by  the  Bloom  bill  which  is  now  tn 
■ds  of  the  Rules  Committee  Mr. 
li  a".s  general    observations,    based    on 

his  experiences  in  Moscow,  provided  a  telling 
background  for  the  argument  for  ofBcial  in- 
formation services  overseas.  He  Is  qualified 
also  to  give  counsel  based  on  his  observations 
in  Britain.  In  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 
the  Middle  E.ist.  and  portions  of  the  Orient, 
during  nearly  5  years  of  service  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  personal  representative  and  as 
an  ambassador. 

Russia  Is  the  most  dlflBcult  nation  of  all 
Into  which  to  get  information  which  presents 
acciu-ately  our  mcdc  of  life,  our  institutions, 
our  Ideals,  and  our  purposes.  The  Russian 
people  see  and  bear  about  us  only  whut  the 
Government  permits  them  to  see  and  hear. 
The  picture  they  get  is  fragmentary  and  often 
distorted.  Even  the  higher  Soviet  oQcial^ 
know  UtUe  about  us. 

The  circulation  of  privately  published 
newspapers  and  general  periodicals  is  pro- 
hibited. The  Soviet  authorities,  hujvever. 
have  permitted  the  publictUon  by  the  Amer- 
ican Government  of  a  bimonthly  illustrated 
magazine  in  the  Russian  language.  This  has 
a  selected  circulation  of  about  10.000.  In 
addition,  the  Soviet  Otivernment  has  permit- 
ted— or,  perhaps,  promoted  is  the  word — the 
Importation  of  American  literature  on  scien- 
tific and  technical  subjects,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  arts.  The  works  of  a  number  of 
American  fiction  writers  have  been  translated 
Into  Russian  and  some  of  the  other  languages 
of  the  USSR.  The  sum  U  only  a  thin  trickle 
of  information.  The  American  press  asacd- 
atlons-  and  other  private  agende*  are  pow- 
erless to  enlarge  it.  The  American  Govern- 
ment may  not  be  able  to  enlarge  It  very 
much.  But  It  must  endeavor  to  do  so.  for 
without  better  understanding  the  hope  of 
averting  an  eventual  war  Is  slim. 

It  may  be  possible  to  supplement  the  pres- 
ent tiny  flow  Into  Russia  of  information 
about  ourselves  by  short-wave  broadcasts  in 
the  languages  of  the  USSR.    The  Soviet  au- 


thorities might  object,  and  try  to  Jam  the 
broadcasts  or  punish  those  who  listened. 
But  this  additional  method  may  be  worth  a 
trial. 

In  Russian-occupied  countries,  the  Ameri- 
can information  services  overseas  have  had 
some  limited  successes  in  introducing  and 
bpreading  accurate  Information  about  the 
United  States  and  its  policies  and  objectives. 

In  many  other  countries,  information  about 
the  United  States  is  more  freely  circulated. 
But  in  very  few  of  them  can  American  private 
agencies  do  the  whole  job.  especially  in  com- 
petition with  the  vigorous  propaganda  pro- 
grams of  various  other  nations.  The  Rus- 
sians have  their  official  Soviet  information 
services  in  foreign  countries  More  import- 
ant, they  have  at  their  disposal  the  energy 
and  Ingenuity  of  the  Communist  parties  in 
many  lands.  Early  this  year  they  were  using 
also  35  short-wave  transmitters  to  beam  their 
propaganda  abroad. 

Peron's  victory  almost  certainly  presages 
an  even  more  active  anti-United  Slates  cam- 
paign by  the  Ar^jentine  Government  amnng 
our  Spanish-speaking  neighbors  to  the  south. 
There  are  other  governments,  more  favor- 
ably disposed  toward  the  United  States,  which 
have  their  own  special  axes  to  grind. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  almost 
everybody  who  has  had  experience  in  inter- 
national affairs  favors  the  maintenance  of 
an  alert  adequately  staffed  overseas  inlcr- 
mation  service  by  the  State  Department. 
This  embraces  short-wave  broadcasts  in  for- 
eign lanRuages.  the  maintenance  of  libraries 
of  information  in  foreign  countries,  and  staSs 
of  information  men  attached  to  our  embas- 
sies, the  adapting  and  scoring  of  educational 
films,  as  well  as  a  numt>er  of  related  ac- 
tivities, seme  of  them  reaching  into  the  area 
of  cultural  exchanges.  During  the  war.  such 
activities  proved  their  worth  many  times 
over.    They  are  no  leas  needed  now. 


Road  to  World  Peact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WXST  VTKCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26  i legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Eric  A.  Johnston,  on 
March  20.  at  the  Commodore  Hotel,  in 
New  York  City.  In  these  times  of  un- 
rest I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  the  address  be  printed  in  the  Record 
becau.se  the  view  expressed  in  Mr.  John- 
ston's address  is  one  that  holds  hope  for 
continued  peace  in  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

We  have  just  been  struggling  through  a 
period  of  widespread  and  persistent  ftrikes. 
We  have  had  a  war  in  Industry,  a  costly  war. 
Perhaps  It  is  not  entirely  over.  We  may  have 
more  strikes.  They  may  be  costly  Btriln.«.  too. 
But  as  of  this  moment.  It  seems  to  me  the 
worst  is  over.  As  of  the  moment,  we  can  look 
forward  to  full  production  by  the  fall  of  this 
year. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  period.  In  ths 
catch  phrase  of  the  day.  we%e  all  had  it  rug- 
ged time  of  It.  Its  been  rough  on  rectmver- 
sion:  we  have  lost  a  lot  of  ground  on  thi-  path 
to  full  production,  but  we  have  learned  soma 
things. 
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Some  people  were  pretty  free  about  pre- 
dicting an  industrial  revolution  in  this  coun- 
try. We  haven't  had  any  such  thing.  The 
American  people  were  torn  at  by  these  strikes, 
but  tney  were  not  torn  apart.  And  through 
all  this  turbulent  transition  period  since  VJ- 
day  we  haven't  had  widespread  unemploy- 
ment In  spite  cf  the  work  tie-ups.  Actually, 
right  now.  we  have  little  if  any  unemploy- 
ment In  fact,  if  things  progress  in  an  or- 
derly way,  we  may  have  a  near  labor  shortage 
by  fall. 

We  have  come  through  thus  far  in  cur  do- 
mestic strife  by  using  our  heads.  Most  of 
labor  has  used  its  head:  most  of  manage- 
ment has  used  its  head.  By  nnd  large,  there 
has  been  more  of  good  wlU  than  there  has 
been  of  ill  temper.  As  proof  positive  of  that, 
let's  not  forget  that  all  through  this  war  in 
Industry,  costly  though  It  was,  it  ran  its 
course  with  very,  very  little  violence.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  another  kind  of  conflict. 
Wc  are  up  against  a  new  crisis.  This  time  It 
Is  International,  not  domestic.  In  a  word,  it 
Is  the  specter  of  another  war.  This  Is  on  your 
minds.  I  know.  I  know  It  is,  because  It  Is  on 
my  own     It  is  on  the  mind  of  every  American. 

The  question  shouts  at  us  frorn  the  head- 
lines; we  hear  it  in  the  corner  drugstore. 
asked  sometimes  In  anxious  whispers;  it  Is 
repeated  every  hour  on  the  hour;  we  ask  it 
in  oui  homes 

This  is  the  question:  "Are  we  going  to  have 
trouble  with  Russia?" 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  Russia.  I  feel 
obligated  to  do  so.  If  I  didn't.  I  would  be 
dodging  an  Issue  1  am  supposed  to  know 
something  about.  Few  Americans  have  had 
my  opportunity  to  se^  that  land  of  mystery, 
ruled  by  men  of  mystery.  Few  Americans 
have  seei  as  much  of  Russia  as  chance  af- 
forded me. 

I  went  to  Russia  in  the  summer  of  1944 
for  a  close-up  look  at  Russia's  industrial 
plant,  and  to  talk  to  Rus.'^lans  about  trade 
between  our  countries  after  we  had  won  the 
war.  I  spent  6  weeks  there  I  traveled 
10.000  miles  In  that  vast  country.  I  spent 
nearly  3  hours  with  Generalissimo  Josef 
Stalin  in  his  apartment  in  the  Kremlin.  We 
talked  largely  about  postwar  economic  rela- 
tions between  Ru-^ia  and  the  United  States. 

The  time  I  spent  with  him,  the  weeks  I 
ro  med  arcund  and  the  <niles  I  traveled  are 
not  sufficient  to  make  me  an  authority  on 
what  Russia  wants,  what  Russia  Intends,  or 
where  Russia  thinks  she's  going.  Further- 
more, what  any  outsider  knows  about  Russia 
probably  consists  of  only  a  few  scraps  of  facts, 
but  that  is  all  we  can  hope  to  have  about  a 
land  which  has  less  contact  with  the  outside 
world  than  any  other  major  nation.  But 
there  Is  an  old  saying  that  In  the  land  of 
the  blind  a  one-eyed  man  is  king. 

I  know  very  well  that  no  matter  what  I 
say  about  Russia  new  that  I  will  be  accused 
on  the  one  hand  of  being  a  warmonger,  and 
on  the  other  hand  of  being  an  appeaser. 
But  those  accusations  aren't  gointj  to  trouble 
me.     This  Is  a  time  for  blunt  speaking. 

In  all  my  talks  with  Russians.  I  talked  as 
a  capitalist,  and  I  talked  bluntly  then.  The 
Russians  talked  as  Communists,  and  they 
talked  bluntly.  I  broke  tradition  over  there. 
The  Commissar  of  Foreign  Trade  gave  a  din- 
ner for  me.  We  were  suppo.sed  to  toast  each 
other.  I  gave  a  talk  with  my  toast.  I  talked 
about  the  difTerenre  between  our  two  eco- 
nomic systems.  I  told  the  Russians  some 
direct,  hard,  tough  business  truths  from  the 
viewpoint  of  an  exponent  of  the  capitalist 
system. 

The  core  of  what  I  said  was  this:  I  told 
them  that  In  economic  Idealogy  and  prac- 
tices, my  country  was  not  only  just  different 
from  theirs.  I  said  It  wa.s  more  different 
from  theirs  than  any  other  country  In  the 
world.  I  told  them  that  they  were  the  most 
state-minded  most  collective-minded  people 
In  existence.  And  that  we.  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  most  private-minded  and  the 
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most  Individual -minded.  And  I  said  this, 
too:  "Gentlemen,  make  no  mistake.  We  are 
determined  to  remain  so — and  even  to  be- 
come more  so." 

I  told  them  that  each  of  our  two  countries 
should  be  allowed  to  pursue  Its  own  unique 
economic  experiment,  unimpeded  by  the 
other  I  assured  them  that  we  weren't  going 
to  send  capitalist  agents  into  their  country 
to  interfere  with  their  system,  and  1  also 
assured  them  they  would  find  no  profit  in 
sending  Communist  agents  into  our  country 
to  Interfere  with  our  system.     As  best  I  could, 

1  tried  to  make  them  understand  how 
completely  American  Communists  had  been 
wasting  their  own  time — and  Russia's  time. 
Our  American  Communists  then,  as  now. 
haven't  caught  on  to  that  fact.  I  said  to 
the  Russians  that  American  Communists  lack 
criginaliiy  and  realism.  That  they  still  fol- 
low and  imitate  what  they  think  is  Russia's 
current  policy— the  party  line  of  the  moment. 
In  fact  I  said,  and  I'm  quoting  myself:  "If 
you  take  pepper,  they  sneeze.  If  you  have 
Indigestion,  they  belch  " 

I  wound  up  my  talk  by  saying  that  both 
of  us  should  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact 
that  for  a  very  long  time  to  come  the  Russians 
and  ourselves  are  going  to  live  in  two  differ- 
ent economic  days— under  two  different 
systems. 

My  thought  then  Is  the  same  as  it  Is  now. 
The  two  systems  can  live  side  by  side.  Once 
we  are  convinced  that  Russians  feel  the  same 
way.  we  ought  to  be  able  to  get  along  with 
each  other  very  easily. 

After  that.  I  saw  Stalin. 

Two  things  he  told  me  come  forcibly  to 
my  mind  at  this  particular  time.  I'm  going 
to  quote  them.     One  was  this: 

"Foolish  Hitler  has  done  one  good  thing. 
He  has  brought  the  American  people  and  the 
Russion  people  together.  We  must  never 
allow  anything  to  come  between  \is  again. 
We  must  work  together  after  the  war." 

And  then  in  a  lighter  mood,  he  said:  "I 
like  to  do  business  with  American  business- 
men. You  fellows  know  what  you  want. 
Your  word  Is  good,  and  best  of  all,  you  stay 
In  oSce  a  long  time — just  like  we  do  over 
here.  But  a  politician  is  here  today  and 
gone  tomorrow,  and  then  you  have  to  make 
arrangements  all  over  with  a  new  set." 

I  made  some  jottings  in  my  notebook  as 
the  result  of  Stalin'  comments.  "Yes,"  I 
wrote  down.  "Stalin  was  right.  War  has 
brought  us  together.  But  the  sand  traps  of 
many  difficult  problems  lie  ahead.  Will  we 
be  able  to  stay  on  the  fairways  of  cooperation 
and  friendship  after  we  have  crtished  the 
common  enemy?  The  destiny  of  the  world 
may  be  at  stake  in  that  answer." 

Such  were  my  notebook  comments  almost 

2  years  ago.  They  are  amazingly  fresh  to  me 
at  this  moment.  For  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
destiny  of  the  world  does  depend  on  our 
cooperation.  And  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
we  can't  find  a  way  to  cooperate. 

But  we  don't  cooperate  in  a  vacuum.  Co- 
operation must  be  based  on  the  mutual  trust 
and  mutual  acceptance  of  principles.  Sure, 
there  must  be  give  and  take  but  there  are 
basic  principles  In  cooperation  between  na- 
tions, just  as  there  are  between  Individuals, 
which  cannot  be  violated  If  cooperation  Is 
going  to  mean  anything  or  work  at  all. 

If  a  man  gives  his  word  that  he  will  do  a 
certain  thing  on  a  certain  date,  be  Is  expected 
to  live  up  to  It. 

If  a  nation  gives  Its  word  that  It  will  do  a 
certain  thing  on  a  certain  date,  that  nation 
Is  expected  to  live  up  to  it. 

Russia  promised  to  withdraw  her  troops 
from  Iran  on  March  2.     She  hasn't  done  It. 

And  that's  why  we're   worried. 

We  can't  have  a  world  community  unless 
nations  keep  their  word. 

The  prlnclpje  of  keeping  our  word  Is  the 
foundation  of  American  foreign  policy.  At 
this  very  moment,  we  are  heading  toward 
fulfillment  of  the  commitment  we  have  with 


the  Philippines  which  guarantees  them  their 
Independence.  We  are  keeping  our  pledge 
to  the  Philippines. 

That  Is  principle  number  one  of  our  for- 
eign policy — keeping  our  word. 

Our  second  basic  principle  is  the  settle- 
ment of  differences  at  the  conference  table. 
In  a  magnified  way.  It  Is  the  same  principle 
we  employ  in  disputes  in  Industry,  and  it  is 
traditional  with  us  like  the  town  meeting, 
from  which,  in  great  degree.  It  Is  drawn.  The 
conference  table  is  the  setting  wherein  dem- 
ocratic peoples  resolve  their  disputes. 

It  Is  inevitable  that  misunderstandings 
should  arise  among  nations,  and  that  Is  why 
we  have  established  a  new  International  con- 
ference table.  That  is  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  There  will  be  all  sorts  of  dif- 
ferences and  disputes.  What  one  nation  may 
think  is  necessary  for  Its  security,  another 
nation  may  regard  as  aggression.  Such  dis- 
putes don't  have  to  lead  to  war.  That's  why 
we  and  Russia  and  the  other  nations  created 
UNO.  That's  why  America  gives  her  full 
support  to  UNO.  She  gives  moral  and  phys- 
ical support  to  it. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  sell  the  United  Na- 
tions short.  UNO  is  young,  it  needs  mor< 
ardent,  more  whole-souled,  more  enthusias- 
tic support  now  than  it  will  require  when 
It  has  proved  its  strength  and  when  It  has 
become  a  world  habit  to  regard  it  as  a 
permanent  fixture  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us. 

If  UNO  is  young,  we  are  all  young  In 
International  collective  bargaining.  It  Ukes 
time  to  rid  ourselves  of  thinking  and  acting 
In  terms  of  spheres  of  influence  and  in  terms 
of  International  power  politics. 

Perhaps  it  Is  relatively  easier  for  us  Amer- 
icans to  adopt  the  new  concept.  We  have 
never  had  much  to  do  with  spheres  of  In- 
fluence and  international  power  politics.  We 
have  been  able  to  place  our  reliance  In  UNO 
without  any  hangover  In  our  thinking  from 
earlier  and  outmoded  practices.  We  believe 
In   UNO.     We   believe   it   will   work. 

We're  going  to  help  make  It  work. 

In  fact,  we  are  determined  that  it  shall 
work,  because  It  is  the  only  hope  In  sight  for 
a  peaceful  world. 

We  here  believe  that  the  plain  people  every- 
where share  our  faith  and  hope  In  UNO.  The 
plain  people  all  the  world  over  are  weary  of 
war  and  all  the  woes  of  war.  They  have  been 
told  before  this  that  they  can  look  ahead  to 
an  era  of  reconstruction.  They  have  been 
promised  a  time  of  peaceful  building.  They 
have  been  promised  a  better  living.  They 
have  been  promised  a  better  world. 

And  that  brings  me  to  what  I  regard  as  the 
third  pillar  of  American  foreign  policy. 

We  can't  have  world  peace  without  eco- 
nomic well-being  abroad  as  well  as  in  our 
own  country.  If  it  Is  true  that  we  can't  have 
a  prosperous  world  without  a  prosperous 
America,  It  is  equally  true  that  we  can't  have 
a  prosperous  America  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  rags  and  tatters.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  a  freer  flow  of  world  trade,  and 
we  have  pledged  ourselves  to  help  the  unde- 
veloped countries  of  the  world  to  help  them- 
selves. We  have  learned  that  where  goods 
flow  freely  across  international  boundary 
lines,  the  tramp  of  invading  troops  is  seldom 
heard.  Trade,  In  other  words,  is  the  token  of 
peace.  Peace  is  the  Inevitable  partner  of 
trade. 

This,  lit  simple,  layman's  language.  Is  our 
policy.  These  are  the  principles  on  which 
we  stand.  It  is  simple,  definite,  practical. 
And  It  Is  fair. 

There  can  be  no  appeasement  of  these  prin- 
ciples. Appeasement  Is  weakness,  and  we  are 
not  weak.  The  spirit  of  compromise,  how- 
ever, can  exist  between  men  of  common 
sense,  and  ours  Is  a  government  of  common 
sense.  It  Is  only  common  sense  with  us 
that  we  keep  our  word,  and  It  Is  only  com- 
mon sense  that  we  expect  other  natloas  to 
keep  theirs. 
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Naturally.  It   Un't  enough  jiut  to  have  a 
pf>llcy.     We've  got  to  effectuate  tt. 

A  policy   Is  one   thing.      Making   It   work 

another.     Our  Government  can  originate 

pfrilcy   but   It   will   work   only   if  our  people 

pport   It       Our   foreign   policy   should   b« 

irlendly,  and  firm  toward  all  nations. 

kind  of  a  policy  the  American  people 

support. 

!r,in    tud.-iy  has   become   a  symbol    to   the 

leric-.m  people.      Iran  la  a  long  way  from 

American    people.      But    as    a   symbol. 

thing   could   be   cJoser.       It   Is   a_  test   of 

ether  nations,  like  people,  will  keep  their 

*rd 

The   American   people   want   the   Russian 

••'•t  that  test  by  withdraw- 

Iran.      The  Russian  lead- 

boaai  that  they  always  keep  their  word. 

H4re'B  a  chance  to  make  good  on  their  boast. 

may  not  come  again. 

*hen  the  Russians  withdraw  their  troop* 

fr^m  Iran,  we  should  support  their  request 

prompt  hearings  before  the  UNO  Involv- 

anv    complaints    or    grievances    which 

may  have  In  the  Iranian  situation. 

Wt  are  willing  to  hear  Russia's  side  of  the 

If  Russia  Is  right,  we  ought  to  see 

her  rUhts  are  protected      The  place  to 

Russia's  case  is  before  the  UNO.      We 

sht^uld  tell  them  that  we  will  demand   fair 

tment  for  them  as  we  now  demand  that 

be  fair  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     This 

he  force  of  right  and  not  the  right  of  force. 

n.-itlons   would   never   Join   us   in  the 

t  of  force,  but  all  nations  who  believe  In 

rittht  and  wrong  will  rally  to  us  In  the  force 

ritjht. 

The    pa^es   of   history    are   cluttered    with 
ns  of  those  who  thought  that  might  makes 
t.      Nations   that   have    lived    and   pros- 
are  those  who  put  right  above  might, 
then  were  able  to  enforce  It.     I  would 
that  present-day  statesmen  read  his- 
before  trying  to  make  it. 
We  want   to  be  friends  with  Russia.     We 
pe  RiiMla  wants  to  be  friends  with  us.    We 
t  nant  Russia  to  fear  us  physically  any 
than    we  want   to  fear   Russia  physi- 
Democrattc   America   has   no  designs 
anyone 

N9  want  to  see  a  prosperous  Russia,  de- 
oped  peacefully  with  a  higher  standard  of 
ing  for  her   people.     Russia  needs  a  long 
period    of    peace    to    produce    the    consumer 
ecsenttal  to  a  high  standard  of  living, 
also  want  to  see  a  prosperous  America, 
peacefully  with  higher  standards 
living  for  her  people.    America  also  needs 
ong  period  of  peace  to  do  this. 
:  want   to  see  America  exert   her   leader- 
p  for  peace  In  the  world.     To  do  this  It 
l>e  prosperous  and  strong.     It  Is  only 
strong  who  lead.    A  strong  foreign  policy 

a  strong  America, 
f  Russia  has  a  party  line,  so  have  we. 
)ur  party  line  Is  one  on  which  all  Ameri- 
can unite.    It  means  an  America  strong 
every  sinew.     We  must  be  strong  sclen- 
mlUtarlly.  and  Industrially, 
lentiflcany,   we    must    continue   to   lead 
world.     Science   is  the  key  to  produc- 
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llltarily.  we  must  have  a  strong  Army,  a 

jng  Navy,  and  a  strong  Air  Force.     The 

ale  strength  of  all  three  must  he  backed 

our  inexhaustible  capacity  to  supply  them 

wll  h  the  most  modern  equipment. 

Iidustrtally  we  can  never  be  strong  wlth- 

production.    American  production,  which 

been  the  decisive  factor  In  winning  two 

is  the  best  guaranty  of  peace. 

Americans  must  show  the  world  that 

thet-e  are  no  partisan  politics  In  our  foreign 

cy.     It  has  always  been  true  and  I  hope 

s  will  be  true  that  our  internal  differ- 

end  at  the  water's  edge.     In  our  drive 

a  fair  peace  throtighout  the  world,  a  Just 

lasting  peace,  there  are  no  Democrats. 

Republicans,  only  Americans. 


There  Is  a  road  back  and  a  road  ahead. 
The  road  back  Is  jjaved  with  threats  of  force, 
with  weasel  words,  broken  promises,  and 
brutal  treatment  of  the  weak  and  helpless. 
That  road  ends  In  war. 

The  road  ahead  Is  paved  with  strength, 
tempered  with  Jiistlce.  with  honest  words 
and  honest  dealings — above  all — with  faith 
that  the  plain  people  of  the  world  want  peace. 
That  road  ends  in  peace 

America  has  chosen  the  road  ahead.  It 
has  chosen  to  be  strong:  to  insist  on  Justice; 
to  spoak  honestly.  It  has  chosen  through 
UNO  to  test  the  principles  of  all  nations  by 
the  actions  of  the  men  who  lead  them  If  all 
nations  will  choose  the  road  ahead  there  will 
t>e  no  specter  of  a  third  world  war. 


God  and  the  ConstihitioD  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  OrganizaHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  request 
that  the  name  of  Ood  be  inserted  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Nation.s  Edu- 
cational. Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organ- 
ization, has  been  presented  in  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Holy  Name  Society 
of  St.  Matthia.s  parish,  of  Chicago.  111. 
I  Include  the  communication  I  received 
from  the  chairman  of  the  resolutions 
committee  of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of 
St.  Matthias  parish  and  the  resolution  in 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Chicago.  Ill  .  March   19.   1946. 
Hon.  William  A.  Rowan.  M.  C. 
Second  District  Illinois, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  CoNcacssMAN:  The  writer  has  l>een 
requested  by  our  spiritual  director.  Rev. 
Vincent  J.  Cloos.  to  write  you  enclosing  two 
resolutions  which  were  passed  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  St. 
Matthias  parish. 

We  would  very  much  appreciate  ycur  also 
taking  whatever  action  you  deem  advisable 
to  have  the  theme  of  our  resolutions  followed 
through  In  both  Houses. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  whatever  you 
may  be  able  to  do  will  be  very  much  appre- 
ciated  by   both   our   society   as   well    as   the 
writer,   personally. 
Thanking  you  In  advance.  I  am. 
Respectfully  yours. 

John  L.  Georcin. 
Chairman,  Resolutions  Committee. 
Whereas     our    Western    Hemisphere     and 
country  were  discovered  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, a  Roman  Catholic;  and 

Whereas  our  country  was  explored  and 
settled  by  freedom-loving  peoples,  both  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant  aliKe;  and 

Whereas  the  blood  of  our  priests,  nuns,  and 
lay  people  has  run  into  the  soil  of  our  coun- 
try for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  jur  Lord; 
and 

Whereas  the  Roman  Catholic  population  tn 
these  United  States  of  America,  at  present. 
Is  well  over  the  20,000.000  mark,  not  forget- 
ting close  to  another  60.000.000  communi- 
cants of  other  Christian  religious  denomina- 
tions: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Holy  Nafhe  Scclety  ol 
St.  Matthias  Parish,  located  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  State  of  Illinois  go  on  record  to 


have  the  name  of  Ood  Inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Nations  Educatiimal, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization. 

Henry  A.  Williams.  George  Ert>ach. 
John  W  Kolb,  Edwin  A  Ki-ene. 
Frank  Bosshart.  George  J.  Nooson. 
Thomas  McNulty.  William  E. 
Kane.  Herbert  J  Modert.  J  Xarl. 
Max  P.  Spltzer.  Dr.  Langer.  Clar- 
ence H.  Schwelm.  George  Jastian, 
F  O  Karl.  L.  Kaefer.  R.  J.  Xarl, 
William  P  Laux.  Vincent  J.  I>x)s. 
John  L.  Georgen.  Steve  Cailepp, 
Ralph  E   Wills. 


Editor  Charges  Congress  Has  Ev  cte  J 
700,C90  Veterans  From  Their  Honiuj — 
Demands  Reconsideration  of  Housing 
Measure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or    TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  able 
editor  of  the  Camden.  N.  J..  Evening 
Courier  recently  published  a  plain- 
spoken  article  describing  the  tragi(  ef- 
fect of  the  action  taken  by  the  Hou:;e  in 
stripping  the  administration's  hoi.sing 
bill  of  two  of  its  needed  provisions.  Un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  should  like 
to  include  this  editorial,  entitled  "Does 
Congress  Really  Mean  No  Homes  for 
Veterans?": 

DCEi  CO.VCRESS  RCALLT  MEAN  NO  HOMES  lOR 
VETERANS? 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  Just 
evicted  700,000  veterans  from  their  hom.-s. 

The  Representatives  didn't  call  a  single 
constable.  They  didn't  pile  the  veterans' 
belongings  on  the  'street.  They  didn'l  tell 
the  veterans"  wives  and  children  to  scram. 

But  their  action  In  emasculating  thi-  ad- 
ministration emergency  housing  plan  it  Just 
as  rffectlve  In  making  veterans  homeless  as 
forcible  eviction. 

With  the  administration's  housing  plan  in- 
tact. Wilson  W.  Wyatt  expected  private  Indus- 
try to  build  1.200,000  new  homes  this  year 
for  veterans  and  other  homeless. 

Without  the  key  measures,  we  can  build 
cnly  500.C00. 

These  700,000  missing  homes  mean  700.000 
homeless  veterans. 

First  the  House  voted  down  price  ceilinBS 
on  existing  homes  and  on  building  lots. 
Then  it  refused  to  extend  the  time  of  vet- 
erans' preference  for  new  homes. 

Finally,  on  Monday.  It  removed  the  key- 
stone of  the  emergency  hotising  program  ap- 
proved by  President  Truman  and  Wyatt:  the 
(630,000,000  for  subsidy  payments. 

The  subsidy  payments  are  needed  as  a 
shot  in  the  arm  to  speed  up  the  program. 

They  are  to  encourage  expansion  of  plant 
capacity,  to  foster  production  of  new  and 
scarce  materials,  without  encouraging  Infla- 
tion, They're  exactly  like  the  payments  made 
to  farmers  for  butter  and  other  scarce  foods 
during  the  war. 

The  subsidies.  It  Is  true,  come  out  of  the 
taxpayer's  pocket.  But  a  lot  more.  In  the 
form  of  outrageously  high  prices,  will  come 
out  of  his  pocket  if  we  don  t  have  subsidies. 

Neither  the  subsidy  payments  nor  any- 
thing else  in  the  Wyatt  program  interfer* 
with  honest  private  enterprise. 
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The  whole  idea  of  the  TVuman-Wyatt  plan 
Is  to  encourage  private  builders  to  do  the 
Job — with  Government  help  only  where 
needed. 

Tet  speculators,  who  stand  to  gain  Inflated 
dollars  In  a  dog-eat-dog  market,  have 
brought  pressure  to  bear  against  the  bill, 
spHjnsored  by  Representative  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, Texas. 

Texas  Congressmen  have  received  forged 
telegrams  opposing  the  bill,  Patman  charges. 
He  has  asked  the  FBI  to  Investigate. 

Perhaps  the  coalition  of  Southern  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  who  defeated  the  sub- 
sidy provision  on  Monday  didn't  need  the 
forged  telegrams.  They're  against  progress 
no  matter  what. 

But  we'd  like  to  know  why  ar)out  100 
Democrats  and  a  few  liberal  Rejublicans 
ducked  the  vote.  Total  vote  was  only  253 — 
161  against.  92  for  subsidies — out  of  a  total 
House  membership  of  430. 

The  House  must  reconsider  and  reconsider 
fast.  The  hometess  won't  be  patient  forever. 
Coiiszress  will  find  out  In  November  that 
Americans  want  homes  for   their  heroes. 


Black  Markets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  interesting  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  It  clearly  demonstrates  what 
is  happeninf:  to  America  under  present 
OPA  policies: 

Supply.  Demand  Hold  Clandestine  Meetings 
Minus  Benfftt  or  OPA — Ntlons  Sell  for 
17  50  IN  Chicago.  $5  in  DrrRorr  Bar;  Bittter 
Brings  $1  a  Pound — Tie-ins  Used  in  Food 
Field 

Supply  and  demand  for  scarce  items  are 
holding  clandestine  meetings  on  a  Nation- 
wide scale  these  days  in  the  black  markets. 

Buyers'  Insistence  on  goods  in  scanty  sup- 
ply in  the  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  auto 
fields,  four  major  competitors  for  the  public's 
dollars,  is  being  met  through  outright  over- 
pricing and  a  myriad  of  subterfuges,  a  survey 
of  10  cities  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  shows. 

If  :"OU  know  the  right  people  almost  any 
scarce  commodity  Is  available  in  Washington. 
Although  Office  of  Price  Administration  head- 
quarters in  that  city  says  there  is  no  Eub- 
stantial  black  market  In  nylons,  a  reporter 
bought  two  pairs  through  a  friend  for  $3 
each.  These  should  retail  at  an  OPA  celling 
of  $1.40. 

If  he'd  bought  the  coveted  hose  at  a  Chi- 
cago night  club,  the  hat-check  girl  would 
have  asked  as  high  as  $7  50.  He  could  have 
bought  them  for  $5  at  a  Detroit  bar,  but 
would  have  been  asked  to  purchase  three 
pairs  at  that  price.  If  rayons  were  accep- 
table, he  could  have  them  for  $2  a  pair 
In  Boston. 

just  ask  for  EDDIE 

By  asking  for  Eddie  at  a  Philadelphia 
bar.  three  pairs  of  sheer  nylons  and  a  drink 
on  the  house  were  given  to  a  reporter  for 
$10  plus  a  dollar  tip. 

A  trip  to  a  Philadelphia  clothing  manu- 
facturer yielded  a  suit  under  retail  prices 
but  above  the  maker's  celling.  This  was  done 
to  help  veterans  and  meet  the  pay  roll  until 
OPA  gives  us  a  better  price,  the  wrapper 
said,  while  making  sure  that  a  $3  tip  liad 
changed   hands. 


White  shirts  sell  for  15  Instead  of  the  $2.25 
celling  In  one  case  In  Los  Angeles,  although 
these  and  shorts  are  too  scarce  there  to  per- 
mit much  black-matket  activity. 

Textile  deals  In  New  York  affect  the  price 
of  clothing  all  over  the  country,  says  Call- 
man  Gottesman,  chief  enforceipent  attorney 
In  the  OPA's  New  York  office.  Fictitious 
names  and  addresses  on  checks  and  Invoices 
have  been  used  to  hide  overcharges.  Forced 
purchases  of  a  piece  of  worthless  Jewelry  or 
other  property  to  get  textiles  are  among  prac- 
tices used  to  circumvent  the  ceilings. 

ultimate  consumeh  pats 

A  woman's  dress  was  cited  by  Mr.  Gottes- 
man as  an  example  of  how  black-market 
prices  on  textiles  can  percolate  down  to  the 
retail  store.  Made  from  material  with  a 
celling  of  14  cents  a  yard.  It  should  sell  to  the 
retailer  for  $1.80  and  to  the  wearer  for  $2.95. 
When  this  material  was  sold  to  a  manufac- 
turer at  53  cents  a  yard,  and  he  violated  OPA 
regulations  by  Including  this  In  his  costs,  the 
retail  price  Jumped  to  $4.50. 

The  OPA  lists  the  black  market  In  textile 
piece  goods  as  one  of  the  most  serious  from  a 
national  standpoint,  but  says  the  situation  Is 
improving. 

Putting  scarce  foods  on  the  dinner  table 
costs  the  American  housewife  a  pretty  p3nny 
If  she  decides  black-market  prices  are  worth 
while. 

At  what  she  calls  an  out  and  out  black 
market,  a  New  York  shopper  has  paid  85  to 
90  cents  a  pound  for  bacon  with  a  ceiling  of 
40  cents.  OPA  investigators  In  Cleveland 
were  charged  $1.40  for  2  pounds  of  round 
steak  on  which  the  ceiling  was  $1.06. 

In  order  to  get  some  meat  he  wanted,  a 
Boston  butcher  had  to  buy  pork  scraps  at  11 
cents  a  pound.  The  only  thing  he  could  do 
with  them  was  to  sell  them  to  the  Govern- 
ment's fats  drive  at  4  cents  a  pound. 

meat  hoarders  watched 

Poultry  dealers  who  buy  up  fowls  and  hold 
them  in  cold  storage  and  slaughterers  who 
buy  too  much  meat  at  the  top  of  their  per- 
mitted price  range  are  watched  by  the  OPA 
In  Son  Francisco.  It  regards  these  as  danger 
signals  of  possible  black  markets  to  come. 

Butter  can  be  secured  through  a  number  of 
methods.  One  small  New  York  store  charged 
a  woman  35  cents  for  slightly  over  a  quar- 
ter-pound of  tub  butter.  That's  more  than 
the  $1  a  pound  charged  In  Los  Angeles  by 
certain  dealers. 

This  dairy  product  is  cheaper  in  the  black 
market  In  Philadelphia,  where  It  sells  at  75 
cents  a  pound.  But  the  sellers  complain  the 
supply  is  so  limited  they  may  have  to  switch 
to  margarine. 

One  handy  man  in  a  Boston  tavern  adds  to 
his  income  by  buying  butter  at  75  cents  a 
pound  and  then  selling  it  for  $1.  Purchasers 
in  that  city  are  sometimes  asked  to  buy  eggs 
before  they  are  doled  out  butter,  In  some 
Instances  at  more  than  the  ceiling. 

Many  a  pound  of  unwanted  potatoes  or 
other  vegetable  has  been  carried  home  be- 
cause of  the  tie-in  practice.  A  woman  In 
mldtown  New  York  says  she  has  to  buy  at 
least  $1  of  tomatoes  or  potatoes  to  get  a 
pound  of  onions. 

A  Philadelphia  restaurant  operator  had  to 
take  a  basket  of  parsnips  to  get  50  pounds 
of  onions.  He  paid  the  celling  prices  on  both, 
but  left  the  parsnips.  That  was  part  of  the 
arrangement.  Then  he  found  he  had  been 
shortwelghted  on  the  onions. 

SUGAR  35  CENTS  A  POUND 

Sweet  teeth  also  are  costly  to  satisfy  after 
the  scamps  run  out.  One  man  In  Washing- 
ton was  able  to  get  5  pounds  of  sugar  with- 
out a  coupon,  but  his  bill  was  a  dollar  Instead 
of  38  cents. 

Buyers  are  urged  to  take  at  least  50  pounds 
of  sxig&r  In  Philadelphia  at  20  to  25  cents  a 
pound.  Apparently  much  of  the  sunply  is 
from  a  hijacking  ring  that  has  etoleu  Urge 
amounts  from  trucking  companies. 


The  OPA  has  brought  charges  against  four 
bakers  In  Youngstown  and  Warren,  Ohio, 
alleging  they  demanded  a  potind  of  sugar 
for  each  dollar  In  price  of  birthday  or  wed- 
ding cakes  weighing  four  pounds  or  costing 
more  than  $2. 

To  curb  violations  of  food-price  regula- 
tions, the  OPA  is  using  a  new  weapon  In  the 
Boston  area  by  seeking  to  deprive  dealers  of 
their  "blanket  license"  to  do  business  for  a 
year.  It  has  four  cases  In  the  State  courts 
and  one  in  Federal  court  Involving  this  point. 
In  New  York,  State  and  city  acts  which  pro- 
vide jail  sentences  and  fines  are  used. 

EKxiges  In  connection  with  the  sale  of  used 
cars  are  the  most  prevalent  violations  of  price 
ceilings  in  the  Cleveland  area,  according  to 
the  OPA  office  there.  The  supply  is  being  cut 
down  by  cars  txiught  over  ceilings  and  taken 
to  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Florida  for  sale. 

In  an  Akron  court  case,  the  OPA  is  charg- 
ing a  dealer  with  selling  a  veteran  a  popular- 
priced  1940  sedan  at  the  warranty  price  of 
$875.  In  a  warranty  sale,  the  dealer  guaran- 
tees the  car  to  be  In  good  mechanical  condi- 
tion. The  veteran  found  the  motor  had  no 
power  and  used  11  quarts  of  oil  In  203  m.les. 
A  "shimmy"  in  the  steering  mechanism  also 
was  an  Impediment.  The  OPA  says  the  price 
should  have  been  $634. 

CAR  SALE  30    PERCENT  BLACK   MARKET 

Some  dealers  In  Los  Angeles  believe  30 
percent  of  the  trade  tries  to  take  "under  the 
table "  payments  on  cars.  Some  Portland 
dealers  "take  all  they  can  get,"  says  James  M. 
Blackford,  chief  OPA  enforcement  attorney 
there.  Cars  with  $1,200  ceilings  are  bringing 
$1,800  he  admits,  saying  the  black  market  in 
autos  is  going  merrily  and  is  hard  to  stop. 

"The  black  market  Is  not  one  bit  Im- 
proved, and  won't  be  untU  we  get  some  pro- 
duction of  scarce  goods."  he  believes. 

Eating  their  cake  and  keeping  it  too,  has 
been  accomplished  in  auto  dealers  in  New 
York  who  sell  a  car  and  then  charge  dally 
rentals  for  Its  use  which  have  totkled  $1,000. 
Other  have  exacted  promises  that  the  cars 
be  sold  back  to  them  after  a  certain  period 
at  a  lower  price. 

"Selling"  of  orders  on  new  cars  for  cash 
premiums  as  high  as  $300  seems  to  be  com- 
mon practice  in  Detroit.  Fancy  offers  are 
being  made  to  Cleveland  dealers  for  high 
positions  on  their  waiting  lists,  with  cases 
of  Scotch,  diamond  rings,  and  suits  reported 
as  bribes. 

Persons  have  placed  new  car  orders  with 
as  many  as  10  different  dealers  in  this  area, 
one  company  says.  They  buy  all  the  cars 
they  can  and  then  sell  them,  pocketing  their 
profits  in  cash. 

A  truck  dealer  near  Washington  makes 
$100  bets  with  prospective  customers  that  he 
can  get  them  a  truck  within  a  month.  Any 
customer  who  abstains  from  taking  this 
wager  gets  no  truck.  Nearby  passenger  car 
dealers  load  their  new  cars  with  every  con- 
ceivable type  of  equipment  to  squeeze  addi- 
tional profits  out  of  the  sale. 

HIGHER  UPKEEP  COSTS 

Even  the  cost  of  car  upkeep  has  been 
raised  by  black-market  practices.  If  a  cer- 
tain V-8  piston  rixig  set  Is  listed  at  $630.  one 
garage  man  in  Los  Angeles  will  insist  the 
work  be  done  in  his  own  shop  and  sell  the 
rings  for  $13  by  hiding  the  mark-up  In  labor 
costs.  A  Chevrolet  front  fender  is  $14  new. 
but  Is  obtainable  from  an  auto  wrecker  for 
$30. 

Nearly  everyone  In  the  building  material 
business  in  the  Boston  area  would  go  to  Jail 
If  we  could  enforce  the  law,  an  OPA  official 
there  said.  The  situation  is  im  proving 
slightly,  be  believes. 

Upgrading  of  lumber  has  become  so  prev- 
alent m  San  Franclfeco  that  it's  a  common 
saying:  "If  you  can  pick  up  a  board  by  both 
ends  without  it  breaking  in  the  middle.  It's 
No.  1  select." 

Experts  have  estimated  that  recent  jteUto 
of  alleged  No.  1  from  Pacific  coast  forMU 


hai  e  been  ICO  percent  higher  than  ever  be- 
for  '.  Suspected  false  grading,  however,  has 
to  >e  checked  before  any  of  the  order  Is  used. 
To  stand  up  in  court,  it  has  to  be  done  by 
expert  grader,  and  there's  only  a  handful 
on  the  west  coast.  ^ 

I  alls  are  »5  a  keg  in  i6-keg  lots  under 
eel  Ings  at  Loe  Angeles,  but  they're  selling 
for  double  or  triple  that  in  the  black  market. 
In  ixtreme  cases,  lumber  reaches  tlCO  a  thou- 
saqd  t>card  feet  above  celling  prices. 

WAK    SUEPtCSES    BLACK    MARKnCO 

War  surplus  materials  In  demand  by  build- 
ers have  been  sold  above  ceilings  by  Lf>s 
An  eles  dealers.  The  transaction  is  for  cash. 
or  he  materials  are  billed  at  the  celling  and 
th«  n  extra  currency  changes  hands.  One 
bui  Ider  was  offered  war  surplus  luml)er  at  $20 
to  ^  a  thousand  board  feet  above  the  ceil- 
ing 

1  he  methods  on  labor,  of  course,  differ 
fro  n  these  on  matprials  Tlie  going  rate  for 
car  penters  in  r  n  hour      You 

t  get  them  --  you  provide 

Saturday  and  Sunday  work  at  double  pay. 

Over  ceiltnK  prices  aren't  confined  to  the 
re.  The  OPAs  national  office  says  trurk- 
are  buying  grain  for  cash  at  whatever 
prices  the  farmers  demand  and  then  selling 
it  li)r  wh.1t  they  can  get.     And  in  C  '  '  i, 

on(     farmer  sold   his   neighbor   a  c.  r 

trartor  for  $3,400.  or  $1,4C0  over  the  OPAs 
flgi  ire. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or   CONNECTICUT 

THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 


Tficjtfav.  March  26  (lepislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

1  «fr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
un|inimou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
edijtorial  entitled  'Should  Be  Civilian 
Co  itrol."  dealing  with  the  control  of 
atcmic  energy,  published  in  the  Man- 
ch(  ster  (Conn.)  Evening  Herald,  of 
Ml  rch  13.  1946. 

'here  l)eing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
.  as  follows: 


ing 
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SHOULD    BX   CIVIUAN    CONTBOL 

^mertca   is  making,  slow,  halting,  grudg- 

pro«rew  toward  the  Internatlonaliaatibn 

itomlc  energy.     So  long  as  we  propose  to 

It  •■  ■  monopoly.  It  U  neceaaary  that  we 

■OHM  aytem  for  control  and  develop- 

of  atomic  energy  within  our  own  bor- 

Toward   this  end.  the  Senate  Atomic 

Bn|rgy  Committee,  headed  by  Senator  BatKW 

of  th<«  State,  haa  been  conducting 

and  making  studlea  for  many  weeks. 

the   betrinntng   the  eoaunlttee   has 

f»eed  With  one  great  controvaralal  qties- 

■boiikl  the  control  and  development 

MMTfjr  be  gtitded  by  clvtltan  mime, 

expected  to  place  piMMtaM 

at  aloaiie  energy  flrat.  and  who  covld 

■peeted  to  enc4iurac«  our  actentlate  to 

toward  that  end?    Or  should  such  con- 

be  vested  In  the  military,  who  would 

ntrate  on  the  military  aide  of  atomlo 

y.  and  who  are  already  giving  ua  a  eam' 

of  their  kind  of  control  by  planning  and 

Ing  the  rehearsal  of  deetrttetlon  in  "Op- 

Croswoada"  this  Mayr 

Although  atomic  energy  ta  certainly  a  ape- 

subject,  there  U  still  a  fundamrntal  and 

American   Issue   involved      It   is 

Issue  of  whether  or  not  the  mlllUry  shall 

the  servants  or  the  masters  of  this  Nattcn. 
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Hitherto,  we  have  always  kept  them  In  the 
role  of  servant. 

From  the  start,  military  Washington  has 
prt  posed  that  ntomx  energy  be  given  over  to 
a  dictatorial  military  control  with  more  al)fO- 
lute  powers  than  this  country  has  ever  dele- 
gated to  any  ofBclal  or  board.  This  point  of 
view  Is  cmlr-died  in  the  May-Johnson  bill, 
which  ■  .dy  won  the  approval  of  the 

House  : ;  Allairs  Committee, 

The  oppcsite  point  of  view,  advocating  ci- 
vilian control,  has  been  reprfa?nted  by  the 
McMahon  bill,  which  is  before  the  committee 
which  Ssnator  McMahon  heads.  A.s  origi- 
nally fr-mcd.  his  bill  woult"  prcv'.de  for  top 
civilian  control  of  a'cmlc  ener:;y.  with  the 
military  expressly  bnrrecl  from  membership 
on  the  control  cnmmi.^sion.  In  one  of  the 
few  Instances  where  President  Truman  has 
been  right  on  atomic  energy,  he  endorsed 
th!s  principle  of  civilian  control. 

Lately,  however,  the  military  clique  at 
Wi  1  has  rccelv.  .^  cutside  he:p. 

pr;  from  the  C  .  spy  c.ise  sto- ' 

rles.  Maj.  Gen  Leslie  R  Groves,  head  of 
Manhattan  project,  immediately  greeted 
these  Canadian  stories  with  warnings  about 
the  leakage  of  American  atomic  secrets,  his 
cbj'ct  apparently  being  to  frighten  Members 
of  Congress  Into  the  view  that  dnly  the  mili- 
t.''ry  should  be  trusted  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  atomic  energy. 

Early  this  week,  it  became  apparent  that 
General  Groves  hr.d  frightened  enough  mem- 
bers of  the  Atomic  Energy  Committee  to  force 
Senator  McMahon  into  a  compromise  of  bis 
original  bill.  By  the  compromise  he  present- 
ed to  the  committee  yesterday,  there  would 
have  been  created  a  military  advisory  com- 
mission, in  a  iubordinate  position  to  the 
civilian  atomic  energy  commission.  This 
military  commission  would  have  had  the  right 
to  recommend  to  the  main  commission  on 
military  applications  of  atomic  energy,  and 
could  have  appealed  to  the  President  from  the 
decisions  of  the  civilian  board  on  matters  of 
such  military  import.  This  was  a  fair  com- 
promise which  still  retained  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  civilian  control. 

Yesterday,  however.  S?nator  VANDrNBcnc. 
fresh  from  his  own  Inauguration  of  the 
speak-tou^hly-wlth-Russla  trend  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  brougnt  a  new  bill  into  the  atomic 
energy  committee.  The  new  version  was 
adopted,  by  a  vote  of  6  to  1.  with  Senator 
McMahon.  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
1  vote  against  It 

By  the  Vandenoerg  proposal,  there  will 
still  b«  a  civilian -control  commission,  but 
there  will  also  l)e  a  military  committee.  And. 
oy  Senator  Vandcnbrc  s  bill,  this  military 
committee  ha-  th»  extraordinary  power  to 
challenge  and  hold  up  any  policy  whatso- 
ever of  the  civilian  committee.  It  can  only 
challenge  and  ho  d  up  civilian  committee 
action  until  the  policy  in  question  goes  to 
the  Piesldent  »no  has  the  hnsl  decision. 
But  the  practicaJ  effect  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment will  obviously  be  to  make  It  Impossible 
far  the  civilian  commission  to  function  at 
all  unless  It  "hooses  to  function  In  complete 
advance  accord  with  the  wishes  of  the  mili- 
tary committee. 

The  Vandcnberg  prr>posal  Is  a  negation  of 
the  great  mass  of  testlm«my  the  McMahon 
eonuntttee  has  received  thrutigh  Its  weeks 
of  hMflng*  It  Is  obviously  a  direct  yield- 
ing to  tho  Canadt  rpy  story  hy«trrla  an4 
to  our  own  mitltary'i  accursed  plaitnlng  lor 
a  war  with  RuMla. 

The  Issue  la.  as  Senator  McManom  ex- 
preaeed  it  to  the  Overseas  Preae  Club  on 
the  same  evening  of  Secretary  of  Stste  Byrnss' 
«peerh.  thst  "ws  should  now  give  notice  to 
the  w>rld  thst  we  regsrd  stonsM  ffMTgy  aa 
a  force  for  peace  by  handing  lU  wmtrel  oft 
to  a  ciTlUan  agency," 

The  Issue  Is  that  the  people  themcelves 
should  control  this  tremendous  power  of 
destructlcn.  ^o  that  they  shall  at  least  have 


a  chancr  tc  avoid  having  It  ustd  for  their 
own  destruction. 

To  the  contrary,  we  are  now  on  the  roa'l 
to  giving  still  furtner  notice  to  the  world 
that  we  aie  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  course 
of  preparatl.m  for  war.  To  the  contrary, 
atomic  energy  which  was  financed  by  the 
American  people  and  which  was  developed 
by  the  genius  of  American  scientists  and 
the  'c^entlstfl  of  other  countries,  is  now  being 
taken  out  of  the  r  jntrol  of  the  people  to 
whcm  it  belongs  and  assigned  to  those  who 
only  knew  how  to  use  It  lor  purposes  of 
destjuctlcn. 

Unl'ss  the  ull  Senate  rejects  the  Van- 
denberg  bill,  this  country  will  be  taking  one 
mere   of   many   steps   toward   war. 


Housing  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OK  REM.'RKS 

CF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or    LOriSlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinK  relea.'^e  from 
the  American  Legion  News  Service: 

Washington.  March  25— National  Com- 
mander John  Stelle  of  the  American  Lcgu  n 
announced  today  that  he  will  immediately 
start  a  speakins?  campaign  through  20  S<juth- 
ern  and  New  England  States  in  a  fight  to  put 
over  the  full  Patman  housing  bill  as  an  aid 
to  veterans. 

The  commanders  Washington  headquar- 
ters also  announced  that  he  and  the  na- 
tional legislative  committee  of  the  legion  had 
directed  National  Legislative  Director  John 
Thomas  Taylor  to  fight  for  the  Patman  hill 
when  hearings  on  the  amended  house  version 
of  It  open  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency    Committee    tomorrow    (Tuesday). 

"The  American  Legion  Is  going  to  battle 
with  all  the  force  of  its  2.600.000  members  to 
restore  the  premium  payment  and  price 
celling  provisions  which  the  House  wiped 
out."  Commander  Stelle  stated. 

•Both  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  the  housing  ex- 
pediter, and  President  Truman  himself  have 
termed  these  features  the  heart  of  the  bill," 
the  commander's  statement  continued.  "Un- 
less they  are  restored,  the  hopes  of  millions  of 
veterans  for  an  early  easing  of  the  housing 
crisis  will  t>e  dashed. 

"During  the  war.  more  than  a  million 
service  men  and  women  married  In  contem- 
plation of  establishing  permanent  homes 
when  the  war  was  over.  The  Patman  bill, 
with  the  regulations  that  go  with  It,  will  give 
the  veteran  the  house  that  he  wants  on  a 
high  priority  and  st  s  price  he  csn  afford.  It 
win  launch  him  on  the  path  toward  sub- 
suntlal  citucnshlp  at  the  time  be  most  needs 
help" 

The  •COO.OOOXMO  premium  payments.  Com* 
mander  Stelle  explained  rrprnentsd  only  2 
dajra  OOM  of   war  i    s<i   stimuUte 

protfuetlon  that  »x  u  the  building 

■ttpply  fl-lda  would  be  nmnshed  The  pay* 
meiits,  he  said,  would  not  be  subaldlea  to 
producers  who  already  operate  at  a  profit,  but 
would  ("11,,^  «),«  aiime  cost-plus  plan  which 
the  O'  lit  uard  to  get  war  industries 

started  m  »  iiurry 

Urging  rt^torntlon  of  price  ceilings,  to  ths 
Patman  bill,  the  fighting  Lef^ion  chieftain 
charged  that  they  had  been  eliminated 
through  powerful  lobbying  Interests. 

"There  seem  to  be  some  people  In  this 
country  who  would  rsther  have  commissions 
by  selling  and  reselling  the  same  hotues  at 
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splrallng  prices  than  to  take  care  of  the  men 
who  fought  the  war,"  Stelle  asserted. 

Under  the  Patman  bill  and  the  regulations, 
an  owner  could  sell  his  property  at  any  price 
he  could  get  on  the  open  market,  and  that 
price  would  then  become  the  celling  price  for 
the  duration  of  the  emergency. 

He  said  the  crisis  Is  not  confined  to  any 
one  part  of  the  country,  nor  to  big  cities,  but 
that  It  exists  everywhere. 


Newspaper  Charges  Congress  Failed  To 
Meet  Its  Obligations  on  Housing  Bill — 
Says  House  Vole  Was  "Sorry  Per- 
formaace" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reper- 
cussions over  the  country  are  indicating 
clearly  that  the  Congress  did  not  reflect 
the  wishes  of  the  people  when  it  failed 
to  provide  the  legislation  needed  to  carry 
out  the  Presidents  hou.'^ing  program. 

Newspapers  from  every  section  of  the 
country  are  expressing  their  indignation 
daily  over  the  results  of  the  vote.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  I  should  like  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Norfolk 
<  Va. )  Virginian-Pilot  of  March  8 : 

SORRT  PERFORMANCE  ON  THE  HOUSING  BILL 

The  House  has  failed  to  measure  up  to  Us 
Obligations  as  a  responsible  legislative  body 
with  Its  treatment  of  the  Patman  housing 
bill.  As  passed  yesterday,  the  bill  has  been 
stripped  of  the  major  provisions  that  would 
enable  the  administration  to  move  forward 
vigoroi«ly  against  the  most  important  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  housing  shortage. 

Preference  for  veterans  in  the  purchase  of 
rental  of  new  homes,  an  increase  In  lending 
authority  for  Government  Insurance  of  home 
mortgages,  continuance  of  controls  over  the 
distribution  of  materials,  restrictions  on  the 
export  of  lumber — these  are  good  provisions 
In  themselves  and  there  has  been  little  or 
no  argument  about  them.  But  they  do  not 
meet  the  real  l.ssues  which  must  be  met  If 
the  housing  program  Is  to  succeed. 

What  those  real  Issues  are  la  plain  enough. 
The  serious  Inflation  In  housing  prices,  the 
speculative  boom  already  well  under  way, 
must  be  halted  until  the  construction  of  new 
housing  units  catcher  up  to  vjme  extent  with 
the  vast  and  unprecKlented  demand.  And 
production  of  building  materials  mtj»t  be 
stepped  up  rapidly  so  that  enough  new  hous- 
ing unit*  can  be  built. 

The  pntmsn  bill  quite  consistently  cslled 
ceilings  im  all  hmislng.  The  Hou*e  has  de- 
creed that  existing  house*  Khould  be  ex- 
empt. It  hai  retained  only  the  «u»h'/rlty 
for  relllngs  on  new  hcnse*  «nd  thl«  In  dllutrd 
form  It  has  sdopfed  the  ridlruloUft  notion 
that  the  way  to  rherk  real*e«tflte  InftstloM 
la  to  cnturnl  n  small  frsrtlnn  of  the  mnrltft, 
lesving  the  rest  ofwti  to  all  the  btdding-up 
pressures  of  sn  extreme  shortuKe  oHuatlon, 
Under  the  rlmimstances  even  the  new  house 
eellings  lose  mu'-h  of  (heir  signinesnce,  for 
a  few  months  after  constructirjn  a  new  unit 
beromen  nn  old  one  and  can  be  tossed  Into 
the  sperulntlve  spree. 

The  Patman  bill  sought  to  Increase  produc- 
tion of  scarce  materials  by  authorizing  sub- 
sidies to  be  paid  to  htgh-cost  marginal  pro- 
ducers who  cannot    operate  under  existing 


price  ceilings.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
that  invoked  during  the  war  to  expand  pro- 
duction of  such  metals  as  lead  and  copper. 
By  aiding  the  producers  who  cannot,  under 
normal  conditions,  meet  the  competition  of 
the  more  efficient  operators  and  new  com- 
panies which  would  not  enter  the  field  be- 
cause of  initial  high  costs,  the  Government 
can  expand  the  over-all  production  of  the 
needed  materials.  The  bill  provided  for 
$600,000,000  to  cover  subsidies  to  present  and 
potential  producers  totaling  about  a  third  of 
those  In  the  whole  field  The  House  killed 
the  subsidy  section  altogether. 

The  result  Is  that,  if  Expediter  Wyatt  Is  to 
obtain  the  materials  supplies  required  for 
the  program,  the  Government  will  have  to 
boost  the  price  ceilings  for  all  the  producers. 
Without  subsidies  there  is  no  other  way  of 
giving  the  marginal  producers  the  Income  to 
cover  their  high  costs.  That  means,  on  the 
basis  of  the  $€00,000,000  estimate,  a  Jimip  In 
the  over-all  materials  bill  of  about  $1,800.- 
OOO.OCO.  It  means  that  the  efficient  produc- 
ers, able  now  to  make  profits,  will  have  those 
profits  sharply  Increased.  It  means  that  the 
price  ceilings  to  be  put  on  all  new  houses  will 
have  to  be  raised  above  the  original  esti- 
mates. It  means  that  the  veterans  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  the  houses  to  be  built  for 
them  and  that  the  Government  will  have  to 
go  even  further  into  the  mortgage  guaran- 
teeing business. 

The  sorry  performance  of  the  House  Is  un- 
derlined by  the  behavior  of  many  of  its  Mem- 
bers. When  those  vital  provisions  were  up 
for  voting,  httle  more  than  half  of  them  (253) 
were  on  the  floor,  the  others  preferring  to  re- 
main out  of  Eight  and  avoid  taking  a  stand 
against  the  antlsuljsidy  and  antiprlce  con- 
trol pressure  groups.  Those  who  did  vote 
carefully  dodged  roll-call  ballots.  Yesterday, 
when  the  job  of  emasculating  the  bill  was 
complete  and  all  that  was  required  was  a 
routine  show  of  faces  on  the  weak  remnant, 
many  more  (381)  suddenly  found  themselves 
able  to  be  present. 

The  scene  shifts  now  to  the  Senate,  where 
considerably  more  resolution  and  awareness 
of  responsibility  must  be  shown  if  an  effec- 
tive housing  blil  Is  to  be  enacted. 


Strikes  at  General  Electric  Co.  and 
Westinghouse  Corp. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD^ 

OF    NrW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuefiday.  March  26  (IcoMative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  a.ik  unan- 
imoujf  coMent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  thn  Record  a  atat«ment  of 
thi;  United  Electrical  Radio  and  Machine 
Work«'r«  of  Amn*lca  with  regard  to 
ntriktin  now  taking  place  at  the  Ocneral 
Electric  Co.  and  the  Wc»tlnghou»c  Corp. 

It  appearg  that  the  United  Electrical 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  Am<'rica 
were  charged  with  InierfcrlnK  with,  or 
delaying  the  proerr^w  In  sclentlflc  and 
atomic  dev»'lopm«*nt.  Evidently,  the 
charge  wan  unfoundrd.  The  utatement 
which  I  aNk  to  have  printed  prescntu  the 
ca.se  of  the  UnlU'd  Electrical  Radio  and 
Machine  Workers  of  America,  and  X  be- 
lieve that  a  refutation  by  the  responKlble 
offlcer.s  of  the  union  of  the  sei  Iouh  charges 
which  have  been  made  apalnst  the  union 
should  be  printed  in  the  Recoud, 


The  facts  in  the  case  are  set  forth  in 
this  statement,  and  while  the  General 
Electric  Co.  and  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  have  settled  with  the  union,  the 
Westinghouse  Corp.  is  still  negotiating 
the  question  involved  in  the  controversy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nfw  York. — In  a  Joint  statement  Issued 
today,  representatives  of  the  United  Electri- 
cal, Radio  and  Machine  Workers  of  America 
(UE-CIO) ,  now  conducting  a  strike  of  175,000 
General  Electric  Co.  and  Westinghouse  Corp. 
employees  for  t»2-a-day  Increases,  branded  as 
"false  and  misle.iduig"  statements  that  the 
strike  "has  caused  or  Is  causing  a  delay  In 
scientific,  medical,  or  atomic  research  " 

The  statement  was  Issued  Jointly  by  Joseph 
Dormody  and  Edward  Matthews,  UE-CIO  In- 
ternational representatives  and  respectively 
secretaries  of  the  UE-CIO  General  Electric 
and  Westinghouse  coiyference  Ixiards. 

"UE-CIO  has  made  special  efforts  since 
January  15  when  our  strike  for  a  living  wage 
began,"  the  union  officials  stated,  "to  guar- 
antee that  necessary  work  on  atomic  or 
medical  projects  be  continued.  Toward  this 
end  our  local  unions  Invited  local  manage- 
ments in  both  General  Electric  and  Westing- 
house companies  to  present  lists  of  scientific 
and  medical  personnel  so  that  the  local 
unions  could  prepare  proper  Identification 
to  i>ermit  such  people  through  picket  lines. 
But  managements  in  most  Instances  refused 
to  submit  such  lists. 

"These  facts  were  brought  to  light  In 
court  cases  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa  .  during  the  past  month  when 
UE-CIO  presented  testimony  now  on  the 
record  that  It  has  made  repeated  efforts  to 
guarantee  that  the  strike  in  no  way  Inter- 
feres with  atomic  or  medical  work  in  General 
Electric  and  Westinghouse  plants,"  the  Joint 
statement  went  on  to  point  out. 

"In  the  instance  of  the  Westinghouse  Corp  , 
Dr.  J.  A.  Hutcheson.  responsible  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Westinghouse  laboratories, 
admitted  Ijefore  the  court  of  common  pleas 
In  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  January  ?0.  that  he 
and  his  associates  have  been  offered  identifi- 
cation by  the  union  but  have  refused  it. 
Instead  of  accepting  union  credentials  to 
enter  the  Westinghouse  plant  and  resume 
atomic  and  medical  experiments,  these  scien- 
tists in  the  employ  of  the  compe.ny  preferred 
to  delay  their  work  and  use  such  a  delay  as 
testimony  in  court  agaiiist  the  union." 

The  UE-CIO  statement  quotes  from  court 
testimony  of  January  30  as  follows: 

"Question  to  Dr.  Hutcheson  from  UE  gen- 
eral counsel  David  Scribner:  "I  understand 
you  considered  going  through  the  picket  line 
was  more  Important  than  the  question  of 
going  In  to  do  the  work  you  were  actually 
enraged  In. 

"Answer  by  Dr.  Hutcheson:  The  answer  to 
that  is,  "Yes"  I  did  consider  It  to  be  more 
Important, 

"In  the  Instsnce  nt  the  Oeneral  Clectric 
Co  ,  Dr.  C.  Ouy  Suite,  vloe  tvealdent  In  charge 
of  ths  General  Klectrtc  Reeeareti  LubtnuVory. 
testified  before  ths  supreme  court  at  liche- 
nectadv  on  rebruary  H  but  failed  to  make 
any  reference  whataoever  to  offers  of  VE*OtO 
made  to  permit  scientific  eoiployeee  Ut 
tliiue  their  work 

"iliiwtvvr,  Walter  C.  NMiUBaB. 
W(irks  engliidsr  at  the  Oenerul  Cle«  lri4;  Ikhe- 
n««ct«dy  plant,  under  cruM-examiitatton  by 
UK  MtUfriievM  on  rebruary  11,  reveaUd  tbc 
{«( t  thitt  UK'CIO  had  offered  t4>  admit  atomic 
M:le(itiki«  and  other  such  workets  Into  tiM 
plant.  But  the  company  failed  to  unswer  our 
letter  proposing  that  a  number  ot  t»cientlflo 
workers  be  admitted  through  the  picket  Horn. 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  at-nrr.il  RI^clMe  aod 
Westinghouse   companies  p^)ltcy 

since  Jantury  IJJ,  when  th<  ■       :  n."  ihe 

UE    statement   says,    "of   prefering    to    halt 
scientific  work  rather  than  deal  with  their 
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•  Tiklng  rmplcTe<«  and  make  the  necessary 
arrangemeuu  vitb  them  which  would  have 
.resulted   In   contirued  atomic  and  medical 
V  urk  In  companj  planU  " 
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Without  Chips 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 
JUDD.       Mr.     Speaker,     under 


1  ave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
t  le  Kecoro.  I  include  the  foUowinR 
8  rticle  from  the  Washington  Daily  News 
cjf  March  18.  1946: 

WTTHOCT   CHIPS 

(By  William  Philip  Slmms) 
The  world  situation  has  become  so  grave. 
Ih  view  of  an  increasing  number  of  Congress- 
r  len,  that  they  are  now  demanding  a  lurthf  r 
1  nmedtate  clariftotton  of  this  country's 
|:  LM«ltion. 

Represr'  Cask     (Republican.    New 

J'rseyi     ..  .:  %ts     (Dnvrrat.     Arkansas) 

t  xlay  introduced  a  i<  a  calitug  fur  a 

J  imi  congreeslonal  ci ,o  to  strengthen 

t  le  Nation's  hand  Delay,  they  feci,  might 
(^c«  the  United  States  tu  dishonor  its  mul- 
pie  commitments  or  even  endanger  its  own 
sicurtty.  Boom  24  other  Members  of  the 
I  OUM  tMve  SMOclatcd  themselves  with  the 
Pfoject. 

The  proposed  committee  would  InTestigate 
the  number  and  character  of  the  forces  nee- 
e  isary  to  fulflll  our  international  obligations 
a  nd  determine  how  those  forces  are  to  t>e 
optained 

At  present  several  standin«  committees  in 
elich  H  r  the  prob- 

l4ms  i:  -xxly's  bus- 

Is  nuboiiy  d  businass,  There  la  over- 
lipplng  and  Inst  motion.  Speed  now  is  of 
ti  le  essence.  Sinister  events,  one  after  an- 
©  her.  are  exploding  all  over  the  map  every 
d|iy.  while,  insofar  as  we  are  concerned.  It 
difficult  to  say  which  is  dtslntegrnttng 
fi  ster — our  armed  forces  or  our  national 
pfestlge 

Next  Monday  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Is  scheduled   •  in  New  York. 

le  rate  of  the  new-  .^ue  of  nations 

In  doubt.  Tremendous  issues  are  certain 
tJ  be  raised  and.  lifce  it  cr  not.  the  Council's 
a  ithorlty  will  be  no  stronger  than  the  might 
lU  members.  That  fart  is  specifically 
recognized  In  chapter  VII  of  the  Cnarter  and 
b  '  an  act  of  Congress  pledging  the  United 
8  ates  to  contribute  a  major  share  of  the 
ft  rce  required  to  make  Its  .luthority  stick. 
Today,  however,  only  the  Big  Three — 
Britain,  and  the  United  States— 
any  military  power  to  st>eak  of  For 
tlje  time  being,  at  least,  the  other  members 
the  Big  Five— Prance  and  China — can't 
lyen  defend  themselves.  Yet.  of  the  Bg 
T  iree.  only  Ruslsa  Is  a  going  concern,  mlll- 
Uy  speaking,  and  she  Is  on  a  rampage  of 
— p-Mtni n illBMini t  The  coming  Council 
n  wtln^.  UmnTuic.  is  certain  to  reflect  this 
trftglc  situation.  Rtissla  Is  deep  in  the  game 
power  politic?  with  the  cards  stacked  in 
favor.  Our  ex-Ambassador  to  Moscow. 
Ai«trtl  Harrlman.  is  quoted  as  saying  that  she 
H**"*"?  Maybe  she  is.  but  her  bluff  cant 
called  without  chips. 
fPhua  many  are  coming  to  feel  that  it  Is 
hi  jh  time  Russia's  allies  did  something  to 
e«  ualize  the  situation.  President  Truman. 
8<  cretanii-  Byrnes,  and  others  have  vowed  the 
U  ilted  States  will  not  let  the  United  Nations 
dtiwn.     But  approximately  45  smaller  mem* 


bers  of  that  organization  are  anxiously  won- 
dering whether  and  how  it  will  make  good. 

Unless  Congress  does  something  to  expedite 
matters,  either  through  the  Case-Hays  meas- 
ure or  in  some  other  way.  Uncle  Sam  soon  will 
be  a  Samson  without  hu  locks. 

World  leadership  Imposes  obligations  In 
proportion  to  the  glory.  The  United  States, 
therefore,  soon  may  be  called  upon  to  honor 
Its  pledges  or  abdicate.  It  must  Implement 
its  diplomacy,  and  soon,  by  regaining  ade- 
c{uate  strength  on  land.  sea.  and  in  the  air,  or 
suffer  humiliation  at  the  hands  of  stronger 
powers. 


Constitution  Hall 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNicnccT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  insert  the  following  edi- 
torial on  the  action  of  the  DAR  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  which  appeared  in 
the  Bridgeport  Telegram  of  March  21: 

ST.«TX  DAK  SHOtrU)  ACT 

The  nrty-thlrd  annual  State  conference  of 

the  Connecticut  DAR  takes  place  in  T ~ 

ton  today.     We  hope  that  twfore  the  . 
adjourns  it  will  fo  on  record  with  a  iL-aoiu- 
tlon.  speaking   for  all   the   DAR  chapters  in 
Conacctlcut.  call:  .  the  board  of  man- 

agetnent  in  Wash  to  delete   the  word 

"white"  from  the  requirements  for  artists 
leasing  Constitution  Hall. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  need  no 
defense   on    the   score   of   pa'  Their 

record    speaks     for     Itself      ;  \R     was 

founded  as  an  or.,  ;  keep  aiive  the 

Ideals  expressed  n.  can  Declaration 

cf  Independence,  tor  which  our  forefathers 
fought. 

Now  the  DAR  finds  Itself  assailed  for  racial 
prejudice,  an  unjust  accusation,  but  one 
which  is  predicated  up<ni  the  fact  that  the 
board  of  manage;  a  n- 

formmg    as    they  ,)m 

limited  the  renting  ci   c  to 

white    persons      This    has    l. .    :._..un- 

wide  reperciisslons. 

It  H"  '  '  '"..^tter  of  life  and  death  whether 
a  disi  d  artist  such  as  Marian  Ander- 

•^on  shouia  oe  permitted  to  sing  in  Constitu- 
tion Hall,  but  m  the  long  run  It  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  for  the  principles  which 
we  profess  in  this  cruiitry.  If  we  can  permit 
them  to  be  openly  denied  without  protest. 

That  is  the  reason  for  the  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  DAR  s  national  board  of  man- 
agement should  do  something  at  once  atx)Ut 
that  racial  barrier  which  prevents  Negro 
artists  from  renting  Canatiturion  Hall. 

It  is  unfair  to  tta*  tiiapters  throughout  the 
Nation  and  to  the  rank  and  file  of  their 
memliership  that  any  aspersions  should  be 
cast  upon  them  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  particularly  when  they  have  already 
built  up  such  a  splendid  record  for  patriotic 
and  civic  activities. 

Later  on  the  same  day  at  Torriniston. 
Conn.,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  adopted  a  resolution  without 
debate  on  the  subject  of  Constitution 
Hall,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  third  object  of  the  National 
Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution la  to  cherish,  maintain,  and  extend 
the  Institutions  of  American  freedom,  to 
foster  the  promotion  and  love  of  country. 


and  to  aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the 
blessings  of  liberty:  Be  It  therefore 

Resolvfd,  That  the  national  board  of  man- 
agement delete  "white  artists  only"  from  the 
ruling  governing  the  use  of  Constitution 
Hall,  as  adopted  March  23.  1932,  and  to  sub- 
stitute the  words,  "artlsu  of  merit  of  any 
race." 


"Too  Little,  Too  Late"  on  Food 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Minneapolis  )Minn.)  Morning 
Tribune  of  March  19.  1946: 
Food-Savinc  Pbocsam  "Too  LrriLX.  Too  Lati  ' 

Canada  has  announced  a  nine-point  pro- 
gram to  restrict  the  amount  of  food  available 
to  Its  clttsens  and  'nake  more  food  available 
to  the  hungry  people  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  program  Is  designed  to  do  what  the  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States  has  failed  to  do— 
move  the  wheat  off  the  farms  and  into  the 
mills  and  export  channels 

The  Canadian  prot  '  produce  wheat 

to  feed  the  starving  v.  t-sorting  to  pr^  - 

ductlon  of  brown  brt-aU  It  will  produce 
wheat  for  export  in  ap(  roxlmately  tlie  san\e 
way  as  United  Statce  millers  proposed  that 
this  country  provide  wheat  for  export. 

Instead  of  forcing  millers  to  Increase  their 
extraction  rate  to  60  percent  and  giving  con- 
sumers brown  bread.  Canada  will  cut  do«ii 
the  1  if  whea'  mills  by  ID 

perct  de  incc :  .le  of  wheut 

r  -1  fainiii  and  provide  trans- 

p  '■  stored  gruln  through  bcx- 

car  priorities. 

ACTTON    COMCS   too    lATl 

We  In  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
stumble  along  w»th  the  administration's 
brown-bread  order,  which  does  not  and  will 
not  provide  one  extra  bushel  of  wheat  or 
one  extra  sack  of  flour  for  the  hungry  people 
uf  the  world. 

The  blunt  truth  about  America's  foreign 
relief  feeding  commitments  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration In  yfjks'  failed  to  t;ilce 
timely  measures  wlii,  .i;ur  required  to 
make  them  good. 

Not  until  the  time  fur  vlcurous  action  had 
passed  did    the  )n   leap  to  the 

rescue  of  a  failli.^  ^.^,^i»u.  with  a  series  of 
shin-plaster  measures,  most  of  them  of  a 
propaganda  nature. 

America  s  commitment  was  to  provide  225.- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat  for  export  duriiia 
the  first  6  months  of  1946.  This  commltmei.i 
was  made  last  autumn.  It  represented  a 
minimum  amount  of  wheat  that  would  have 
to  come  from  the  United  States  to  maintain 
subsistence  dleu  In  the  countries  to  which 
It  was  to  be  shipped. 

As  winter  came  the  world  food  situation 
worsened  It  became  Increasingly  clear  the 
amount  of  wheat  we  had  pledged  to  ship 
abroad  would  not  be  enough. 

At  the  same  time  it  became  more  and 
more  apparent  we  were  not  In  a  position  to 
make  good  on  an  inadequate  commitment. 

The  administration  knew  as  early  as  last 
September,  when  reporU  cf  the  Mediterra- 
nean basin  grain  crop  failure  were  in,  that 
it  was  imperative  that  we  succeed  in  pro- 
viding the  breadstuffs  we  had  agreed  to 
provide. 

There  was  not  the  slightest  mystery  about 
where  the  wheat  would  have  to  come  from. 
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Some  190000.000  bushels  was  sucked  out  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  American  winter 
wheat  area  for  export  up  to  December  SI. 
Export  wheat  for  the  first  6  months  of  1946 
had  to  come  out  of  the  northern  winter 
whest  and  the  spring  wheat  areaF. 

To  pet  that  wheal  two  kinds  of  measures 
had  to  be  taken.  Boxcars  had  to  be  channeled 
Into  the  area  to  get  the  wheat  to  ports.  Ac- 
tion was  required  to  see  to  it  the  whest  was 
not  fed  to  livestock. 

That  these  measures  would  l>e  required  was 
known  long  ago.    But  they  were  net  ready. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  did  not 
make  a  move  to  limit  feeding  of  livestock. 
Indeed.  It  took  a  series  of  steps — elimination 
of  rationing,  dairy  subsidies,  price  supp<ris 
for  heavy  hogs — that  encouraged  the  feeding 
of  grains,  wheat  Included,  to  livestock. 

"The  Department  failed,  even,  to  keep  a  rea- 
sonable account  of  the  Nation's  feed  supplies. 

Not  until  the  end  of  January,  when  the 
January  1  report  of  wheat  on  farms  had  been 
compiled,  did  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
know  that  61.000.000  bushels  of  wheat  It  had 
expected  to  find  on  farms  was  gone. 

A  workable  plan  for  getting  boxcars  to 
eovntry  elevators  was  not  reitdy  until  early 
llweh.  Meanwhile  the  country  elevators 
were  plugged  with  wheat  and  grain  could  not 
move  off  larms. 

In  January  and  February  wheat  exports  de- 
clined to  a  trickle — in  the  face  of  the  worst 
world-wide  cereal  shortage  on  record.  By  the 
end  of  March  It  is  hoped  that  97 .000.000  bush- 
els of  whest  or  Us  flour  equivalent  will  be  in 
export  channels. 

A  pious  hope  IS  expressed  that  128.000.000 
bushels  can  be  moved  in  April.  May,  and  June, 
but  the  responsible  ofBcials — Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Clinton  P  Anderson  and  Dr.  D.  A. 
Fitzgerald,  of  the  combined  food  board — 
make  no  secret  of  their  belief  that  we  will  fall 
short  of  making  good. 

After  permitting  61.000.000  bushels  of  des- 
perately needed  wheat  to  disappear,  mainly 
as  feed,  and  falling  to  lay  adequate  plans  to 
get  wheat  out  of  country  elevators  and  to 
ports,  the  administration  suddenly  went  ber- 
serk In  February. 

With  great  fanfare,  but  without  careful 
consulutlon  with  the  milling  and  baking 
industries,  the  administration  ordered  millers 
to  make  and  Americans  to  eat  light  brown 
flour. 

PLAN   SOLVES  MO  PROBLEM 

The  most  optimistic  estimates  were  that 
this  order  might  free  25,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  for  export,  or  leas  than  half  of  the  ex- 
portable wheat  that  had  been  permitted  to 
disappear  during  the  autumn. 

And  this  hypothetical  saving  of  wheat  was 
to  be  dipped  out  of  the  country  s  animal  feed 
supply,  which  was  already  painfully  short. 

It  solved  neither  of  the  problems  that  hsd 
to  be  solved  to  get  wheat  for  export.  It  sent 
not  a  single  boxcar  to  a  single  plugged 
country  elevator.  Instead  of  discouraging  the 
feeding  of  wheat  to  livestock.  It  increased  the 
demand  pressure  on  all  livestock  feeds. 

No«'.  as  a  follow-up  to  the  brown-bread 
order  (which  responsible  oAcials  have  frankly 
called  a  prop.-x^anda  measure  i .  come*  a 
voluntary  conservation  program.  America 
Is  aaked  to  accept  smaller  loaves  of  bread  at 
the  same  price;  to  eat  one  roll  Instead  of 
two:  to  omit  the  slice  of  toast  under  the 
lamb  chop:  to  eat  johnny  cake  instead  of 
wheat  bread. 

These  voluntary  measures  should  be  taken. 
But  it  would  be  well-nigh  criminal  to  at- 
tempt to  delude  American  bou-sewtvee  Into 
thlnl^ng  they  can  make  good  the  adminis- 
tration's failure  to  put  an  effective  program 
Into  action  in  good  time. 

American  citizens  wUI  make  these  savings 
in  good  heart.  But  they  are  entitled  to  know, 
when  they  see  pictures  of  people  starving  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  that  It  was  "too 
little  and  too  late,"  In  government,  and  not 
their  reluctance  to  sacrifice,  that  caused  their 
country   to  fail  Its  pledged  word. 


Articles  of  Incorporation  of  Association 
of  World  War  II  Pilots  and  Aviation 
Specialists— "Chick"  Logan,  Their 
President,  Talks 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  .«;ubmit  for  your  reading  a 
mo.st  interesting  charter  under  the  laws 
of  my  native  State  of  California.  It  is 
self-explanatory. 

However.  I  state  that  the  v.gorous,  far- 
seeing  president  of  this  distinguished 
group  of  recent  flyers  for  Uncle  Sam 
was  recently  here  at  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. These  lads,  eager  to  continue  flying 
up  where  the  air  is  clear  and  pure,  are 
ready  and  eager  to  have  opportunity  for 
employment  in  the  one  field  in  which 
they  are  already  trained. 

Read  these  words  by  'Chick"  Logan, 
their  president. 

Akticlxs  or  Incohporation  or  Association 
or  WoaLD  Wa«  II  Pilots  and  Aviation 
Specialists 

Knotc  All  Men  By  These  Presents: 
That  we,  the  undersigned,  being  residents 

of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  ofllcers  and  directors  in  the  Asso- 
ciation of  World  War  n  Pilots  and  Aviation 
Specialists,  an  unincorporated  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, volimtarily  associated  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  pilots,  air  crewmen  and  air- 
craft technical  specialists  of  World  War  II. 
and  to  preserve  and  promote  their  special 
knowledge  with  the  thought  of  adapting  It  to 
commercial  aviation,  and  having  been  duly 
authorized  by  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tlon  to  incorporate  said  association,  we  do 
hereby  declare: 

Article  I.  Tlie  name  of  said  corporation 
shall  be  Association  of  World  War  II  Pilots 
&  Aviation  Specialists. 

AsT.  II  That  this  corporation  does  not 
contemplate  pecuniary  gain  or  profit  to  the 
members  thereof. 

Art.  III.  That  the  principal  office  and 
meeting  place  of  said  corporation  shall  be  at 
533  First  National  Bank  Building,  city  of 
Long  Beach,  county  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of 
California. 

Art,  IV.  That  the  number  of  directors  of 
this  corporation  shall  be  nine,  who  shall  be 
the  governing  body  of  said  corporation,  and 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  said  organization.  That  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  first  who  are  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  said  directors  of  this  corpo- 
ration until  the  election  of  their  successors 
are  as  follows: 

Chauncey  P.  Logan.  Raymah  M.  Carter, 
Alton  M.  Cole,  William  A.  Howe,  Maurice  A. 
Rondeau.  Jack  Schad.  Edward  O.  Du  Crest, 
Guy  H.  Colby.  Covy  E.  Blackman,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 

Art.  V  The  purposes  and  objects  for  which 
said  corporation  is  formed  are: 

(a)  To  advance  the  welfare  of  pilots,  air 
crewmen,  and  aircraft  technical  specialists 
of  World  War  D; 

(b)  To  encourage  the  advancement  of  air 
freight  transportation: 

(c)  To  preserve  the  technical  training  of 
Its  members: 

(d)  To  advance  the  technical  training  of 
its  members; 

(e)  To  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  In- 
formation concerning  employment  of  said 
members  in  their  specialized  field; 


(f)  To  from  time  to  time  provide  various 
forms  of  entertainment  of  every  kind  and 
character  for  raising  money  to  carry  on  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  this  corporation. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  tmderslgned, 
have  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  16th  day  of 
January  1946. 

CHAtrWCET  P.   LOCAIV, 

President. 
WILLIAM  A.  Howe, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


State  or  California, 

County  ol  Los  Angeles,  ss: 
On  this  16th  day  of  January  1946  before 
me.  the  undersigned,  a  notary  public  in  and 
for  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, personally  apjjeared  Chauncey  P. 
Logan  and  William  A  Howe,  known  to  me  to 
be  the  persofts  named  as  president  and  sec- 
retary-treasurer respectively  in  the  foregoing 
instrument,  and  whose  names  are  subscribed 
thereto  and  they  severally  acknowledged  to 
me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  affixed  my  official  seal  In  the 
county  of  Los  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

Ruth  Jackman, 
notary  Pvhtic  in  and  for  the  County 
of  Lcs  Angeles,  State  of  California. 

Are  Freight  For  National  SectTRirr, 
PKoarsRiTT,  and  Hxalth 

(An  address  by  Chauncey  P.  Logan,  president. 
Association  of  World  War  II  Pilots  and 
Aviation  SpeclalUts) 

A  j>erson  would  possess  a  short  memory  to 
forget  the  year  1941.  Hell  broke  loose  and 
we  went  to  vrork  with  sweat  on  our  brow  and 
a  prayer  In  our  heart.  We  prayed:  "Olve  us 
time  to  prepare  "  This  meant  building  air- 
craft factories,  expansion  of  existing  indus- 
tries, and  the  training  of  personnel.  We 
started  from  scratch  and  because  cf  time, 
built  the  greatest  war  machine  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Today,  1945,  victory  Is  ours.  The  war  ma- 
chine is  breaking  up.  The  United  States 
Army  and  Naval  Air  Forces  are  In  the  process 
of  virtual  disintegration.  Thousands  of 
trained  pilots  and  highly  Epeciallsed  and 
technical  men  are  being  released  and  thou- 
sands of  aircraft  are  being  stored  and  weath- 
er-beaten Into  uselessness.  Our  once  in- 
domitable air  power  is  going  to  seed. 

Atomic  energy  was  not  perfected  in  1941. 
It  is  today.  If  there  is  another  war  our  pray- 
ers will  be  one  short  thought.  There  vrtll  be 
no  time.  Our  country  will  never  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  war  again.  We 
will  be  the  first  to  be  attacked  and  in  a  short 
time  our  capacity  to  manufacture  and  organ- 
ize will  be  Irreparably  destroyed. 

Lt.  Gen.  James  H  Doollttle,  General  Spaate, 
General  Eisenhower.  Admiral  Nlmltz,  to- 
gether with  the  progressive  leaders  of  our 
country  agree  that  air  superiority  is  a  must 
for  national  security.  It  will  require  a  pow- 
erful air  force  and  a  backlog  of  highly  spe- 
cialized men.  Hew  are  we  to  accomplish  this 
necessity  without  forcing  members  of  the 
air  forces  to  remain  In  active  duty? 

PROGRSSS 

World  War  n  was  a  struggle  between  the 
gangster  aggressor  and  law  and  order.  It 
was  to  eliminate  forever  the  forcing  of  a  will 
and  philosophy  upon  ■  helpless  people 
through  the  medium  cf  power  and  fear.  It 
was  for  the  purpose  to  live  naturally,  to  es- 
tablish freedom  from  want  and  opportunity 
to  work  unmolested  in  a  chosen  field.  For 
these  inspiring  and  practical  things  our  war- 
riors fought  hard  and  died  easy. 

Today,  we  fight  another  war.  the  war  of 
peace  and  progress.  Our  greatest  enemies 
are  the  accepted  methods  of  doing  things. 
If  these  methods  are  outdated  through  the 
medium  of  science  they  are  our  enemies  in 
peace.     They  must   be  defeated  but  tinUke 
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he  aggressors  of  World  War  II.  wtll  b«  hcn- 
>rp<l  and  admired  (or  their  contribution  to 
he  evolution  of  progresa  and  civilization. 

During  World  War  II  bllliona  of  dollars 
were  spent  by  our  Government  for  war.  The 
greatest  Industrial  expanalon  in  the  history 
}f  the  world  came  into  exlatence.  Huge 
actorles  became  massive  and  large  factories 
>ec«m«  hUKe  New  Industry  and  enterprise 
:  in  every  State.  Ouni  was  a  war 
and  we  won  This  great  and 
oiiferierated  eHfert  wa.s  for  war.  What  type 
( if  effort  Will  we  exert  for  security,  pros- 
1  lerity,  and  peace? 

POSTWAS    JOBS 

The  Department  of  Agricultural  Research. 
:  Apartment  of  Agriculture.  Washington.  D 
estimates  there  Is  approximately  5.0OO.- 
1 100.000    ton-miles  of   fresh    fruit    and    vege> 

ables  "earmarked"  for  air  transportation 
Oranges,  lemons,  potatoes,  etc..  and  all  fruits 

iim    vegetables  found  Within   the   region   of 

'50  miles  from  consumption  have  been  eiim- 

nated    for  various  reasons. 

Commodities  eligible  to  be  shipped  by  air 
I  epresent    the   majority   of    fresh    fruits   and 

•egetables    available    in    California   and    the 
uihern  States.     They  Include  grapes,  Hgs, 

cmatoes — frtsh    shelled    peas,    carrots,    let- 

uce.  asparagus,  celery,  broccoli,  peppers, 
ntrawbernes.  plums,  apricots,  peaches,  pears. 

iectarlnes.  cantaloups,  crenshaw  melons,  and 
I  ither   items 

If  we  may  assume  that  this  great  tonnage 

rill  divert  to  air  tran.sportation  in  the  future, 
will  require  3  490  C-478  (standard  air  liners) 
<Jr  1.140  C-54S  (super  air  liners),  it  Is  inter- 

stlng  to  note  we  are  considering  only  air 
transportation  for  the  produce  industry.  The 
1  uirmal  growth  of  tonnage  for  air   transport 

at  ion  In  the  future,  through  the  process  of 
<  ducation.  organization,  evolution,  and  scrv- 
1  :e  are  not  considered. 

To  keep  one  C-47  (standard  air  liner) 
1  lying  on  schedule  to  the  manufacturing  cen- 
1  era  of  the  east  from  the  west  coast  will 
require  a  minimum  of  eight  pilots. 

The  C  54'.s  (super  air  liners)  will  require 
I  ix  pilots.  In  addition  to  the  aircraft's  crew, 
there  will  be  engineers,  aircraft  mechanics. 
]  ibcr  to  load  and  unload,  supervisors,  weight 
I  nd  balance  officers,  freight  agents,  book- 
1  eepers,  stenographers,  and  personnel  pertl- 
rent  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  busl- 
I  ess.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  let  us  as- 
aume  It  will  require  Ave  nonflylng  personnel 
f  >r  each  aircraft.  The  total  personnel  which 
^ould  be  required  Is  as  follows: 

C-47  (Standard  air  liner): 

Pilots 19,  920 

Nooaytnc    personnel 13,450 
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C-54  (super  air  Untr) : 

Pilots e.MO 

Ncnfly.ng  personnel 5.700 


Total 12.  540 

ATC   AND   Aim  CAXCO 

During  the  past  4  years  the  Air  Transport 

Cji^mmaiid  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  has  hauled 

illions  of  tons  of  air  cargo  and  flown  bil- 

ons  of  passenger  mllea.     In  a  press  release 

October  1.  1945.  the  War  Department  gave 

fjKowing  information: 
On  June  5,  1941.  the  Air  Transport  Com- 
nland  had  no  airplanes  and  a  peraonnci  of 
-2  ofBcers  and  1  civilian.  Aa  of  August 
.  1945.  Air  Transport  Command's  strength 
IS  41.520  oflJcers.  1M.036  enlUted  men.  and 
2  1.753  civilian  personnel.  They  were  criss- 
c  oMtng  the  earth  with  airways  and  flew 
6  ftia.OOO.OOO  passenger  miles  and  3J71.000.00O 
ciiTgo  ton -miles. 

The  total  mileage  for  the  year  1J>44.  was 
a  »proxlmately  600.000  000  miles— equivalent 
t^    35.000    trips    around    the    world    at    the 
~  lUator       Their    planes    cross    the    Atlantic 
every  19  minutes,  the  Pacittc  once  every 
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51  minutes  Redeployment  operations  make 
It  necessary  to  bridge  the  Atlantic  once  every 
6  minutes. 

The  problems  pertinent  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Air  Transport  Command's  mas- 
sive transportation  system  were  evidently 
many.  Each  problem  was  met  and  elimi- 
nated at  the  time  encountered  There  will 
be  many  problems  encountered  In  the  com- 
mercial establishment  of  air  freight  trans- 
portation. These  can  be  successfully  elimi- 
nated aa  they  arise.  There  has  never  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  progress  of  the 
United  States  whereby  the  vision  of  Indus- 
try was  not  equal  to  the  task.  The  Air 
Transport  Command  s  accomplishments  dur- 
Int;  the  past  4  years  Is  an  established  reflec- 
tion of  what  air  freight  will  accomplish  in 
the  future. 

an  rtcicHT  and  psodvc* 
Each  year  In  California,  there  are  millions 
of  tons  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  which 
are  thrown  away  It  Is  left  In  the  fields, 
plowed  under,  or  picked  to  make  room  for 
other  crops  In  acidiilon  to  this  tremendous 
loss  of  food  there  is  a  normal  wastage  on 
all  produce  that  Is  shipped.  It  Is  estimated 
at  about  40  percent.  This  second  loss  is 
brought  at>out  because  of  the  time  element 
of  shipping  long  distances,  ripening  enrcute, 
handling,  picking  over  by  the  customer,  etc. 
Most  produce  U  picked  green,  packed,  re- 
frigerated, and  shipped  by  rail  "Ripened- 
on-the-vine  "  fruits  and  vegetables  cannot  be 
shipped  Due  to  weather  phenomena  there 
are  at  times  bumper  crops.  It  ripens  faster 
than  anticipated,  therefore,  the  crop  be- 
comes a  loss.  Principally  because  of  these 
reasons,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  produce  Indus- 
try Is  otM  of  the  most  unstable  Industries  in 
commerce. 

Air  transportation  for  fresh  fruits  ttnd 
vegetables  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  the  prod- 
uce grower's  problems.  It  would  make  pos- 
sible the  shipment  of  produce  "ripened  on 
the  vine."  thus  salvaging  for  public  cons-ump- 
tlon  millions  of  tons  of  wasted  foods  and 
assisting  to  stabilize  one  of  our  important 
Industries. 

PROOUCX     HAS     fXOWN 

The  groundwork  for  the  launching  of  this 
potential  air-freight  Industry  Is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  completion.  The  Ralph  E.  Myers  Co.. 
Salinas.  Calif ,  published  a  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  report  pertaining  to  air  transpor- 
Utlon  dated  October  2fl.  1945.  This  report 
covered  30  plane  leads  of  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables  shipped  from  the  west  coast  to 
13  receivers  in  9  terminal  markets.  New  York. 
Cleveland.  Detroit.  Philadelphia.  Chicago. 
Atlanta.  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  and  Denver. 
Practically  all  shipments  were  made  between 
March  1  and  October  1.  1945 

In  this  report  there  were  many  problems 
encountered    regarding    equipment,    airport 
facilities,     carrier     performance,     parkn^lng, 
market  distribution,  etc..  which 
to  be  worked  out   in   order   to  :_.. 

handle  this  huge  potential  market  for  air 
transportation.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note  that 
no  problem  was  encountered  of  such  magni- 
tude which  would  make  air  freight  for 
perishables   prohibitive. 

CONCLCSICM 

Air  freight  In  the  future  offers  the  great- 
est possibilities  for  our  country  to  provide 
a  massive  backlog  of  supertrained  pilots  and 
technical  aviation  men.  To  develop  this  tu- 
ture  Industry  In  a  commercial  manner  would 
breach  the  gap  between  a  perpetual,  military 
air  force  and  the  democratic  desire  of  all 
people  to  become  and  remain  a  civilian. 

Our  future  progress  must  be  teamed  with 
national  security  and  being  prepared.  Air- 
freight transportation  embodies  each  of  these 
Important  necessities.  Air-freight  transpor- 
tation will  provide  Jobs  for  these  pilots  who 
flew  their  war  cargo  over  Africa.  Europe. 
India.  China,  and  the  South  Pacific  and  for 
those  indispensable  crews  who  made  these 
flights   possible.     It   will   provide   a   medium 


whereby  the  perpetuation  of  our  leadership 
In  aviation  will  be  secure  It  «ill  provide  a 
progressive  air  freight  transportation  system 
for  otir  countr)  and  will  assist  the  eastern 
manufacture  to  be  in  the  Wests  backyard. 
It  will  provide  stabilisation  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  South  and  West.  It  will  provide 
tasty,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  ripened  en 
the  vine  and  with  hUh-vitamin  contents 
for  national  health.     It  will  provide  progress. 


Otra  Hno.  thi  Captain 
Chauncey     "Chick"     Lognn.     president. 


War    II    Pilots    and 


(By 

As.«cciatlon    of    World 

Aviation  Specialists) 

A  young  captain  In  uniform  stepped  out  of 
the  ofBce  of  a  national  air  line.  There  was 
an  fxoreaslon  of  disiliusionment.  surprise, 
and  tcxlcity  over  his  features.  He  acted  as  if 
he  had  been  hit  on  the  head  with  a  mallet. 
On  his  .smart.  Air  Corps  uniform  was  the  fa- 
miliar shiny  wings  which  identified  him  as  a 
pilot.  Over  them  were  the  coveted  rlbbon.s 
of  service  and  distinction — three  theater  of 
operations,  distinguished  flying  cross,  a  mass 
of  oak-leaf  clusters,  and  battle  stars;  over 
the  opposite  pocket  was  the  Presidential  ci- 
tation and  a  discharge  button.  He  was  swal- 
lowing the  first  dregs  of  civilian  lUe.  He  had 
applied  for  a  job. 

"What  do  you  know."  he  said.  "I  have  flown 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  33  missions  In 
combat.  Been  hit  with  shrapnel,  served  as  a 
target  for  enemy  fighters,  flown  on  Instru- 
ment In  formation  and  In  some  of  the  worst 
weather  ever  known  to  man  In  the  process  of 
building  up  1000  hours  of  flying  time  and 
yet.  they  tell  me  1  am  not  eligible  to  submit 
an  application  for  pilot  on  their  air  line" 
He  became  a  person  of  anger  as  he  spoke 
which  finally  ended  with  disgust  "and  to  add 
insult  to  injury— they  told  me  1  was  too  old' 

"There  must  be  some  sort  of  misunder- 
standing about  your  qualifications.  Captain." 
I  grinned.  "Surely,  there  Is  something  wrong 
somewhere" 

"You  can  say  that  again,  brother  .".he 
flipped  back  with  the  dawn  of  definite  un- 
derstanding. "Brother,  you  can  say  that 
again  " 

"Captain,"  I  studied  his  young  and  clean 
features— there  were  lines  about  his  eyes, 
appropriate  to  a  person  who  had  experienced 
a  lot  in  a  short  time,  "how  old  are  you?" 

"Twenty-six  •  The  words  slipped  from  his 
lips  without  thought.  "And  too  old."  he 
added  hastily,  his  teeth  biting  and  clinging 
to  the  words  "too  old." 

"Perhaps  there  Is  something  else."  I  of- 
fered apoU  getically. 

"Hell,  what  can  I  do,"  he  shot  back  vicious- 
ly. "I  have  never  had  a  job.  I  was  yanked 
cut  of  school  and  qualified  for  the  Air  Corps. 
Prom  then  on  it  was  study,  study,  practice, 
and  study  I  mastered  flying,  transitional 
flying,  meteorology,  navigation,  engines,  engi- 
neering, aerodynamics.  I  learned  to  fly  by 
Instruments,  practiced  battle  tactics,  forma- 
tion flying  and  survival  If  we  were  shot  down. 
The  only  business  I  know  is  that  of  serving 
my  country  in  war  I  had  thought,"  he  hesl- 
taced  a  moment,  wetting  his  llpe  and  draw- 
ing them  tight  against  his  leeth.  "I  was  pre- 
paring myself  for  aviation  In  the  future — 
commercial  aviation." 

The  ctory  of  the  captain  represents  the 
story  of  the  discharged  Army  and  Navy  air 
pilot.  What  place  do  they  have  In  the  civil- 
ization they  were  Instrumental  in  per|)etu- 
atlng  through  combat?  Are  they  to  be  dis- 
carded because  victory  Is  ours? 

Several  years  ago  the  Army  and  Nav^/  Air 
Forces  selected  this  captain  with  the  great- 
est care.  They  were  ready  to  spend  from 
•100  000  up.  toward  his  aviation  training  He 
passed  a  perfect  physical  examination  and 
was  screened  and  rescreened.  He  was 
watched  by  trained  personnel  to  determine 
If  he  could  stand  the  "gafr"— what  made  him 
tick.  etc.  He  was  put  through  vigorous  phys- 
ical and  discipline  training  and  If  be  "r:ood 
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up"  was  assigned  to  flight  training.  Records 
show  about  tjne-thlrd  of  cadet  trainees  were 
eliminate^  In  primary  flight  school.  Smaller 
percentages  were  eliminated  In  basic  and  ad- 
vance until  at  last,  graduation  day  repre- 
sented the  "cream  of  the  crop"  of  American 
manhood.  They  had  to  be  good  to  meet  the 
experienced  pilots  of  our  enemies. 

Today,  In  victory,  they  are  still  the  "cream 
of  the  crop"  of  American  manhood  and  rec- 
ords prove  they  are  the  "cream  of  the  crop" 
of  all  pilots.  Older,  of  course,  but  tempered 
with  the  fire  of  experience  which  makes  them 
even  better.  Yet,  the  fact  remains,  they 
cannot  find  jobs  in  commercial  aviation. 

I.S  it  possible  that  our  country  and  private 
Industry  is  "mlsislng  the  t.jat"  by  not  utiliz- 
ing the  skill  of  the  World  War  II  pilot? 
Will  they  allow  their  great  Investment,  and 
skilled  manpower  to  die  a  natural  death  and 
"go  to  seed "?  I  think  not.  I  believe  in  the 
progress  and  vi.slon  of  the  United  States  of 
America  too  much.  I  believe  in  justice  and 
the  freedom  of  each  individual  to  pursue  the 
vocation  in  which  he  is  best  fitted  and  in 
Indtistry  appropriate  to  happiness  and  se- 
curity. 

This  Is  the  Air  Age.  Five  or  six  billion  ton- 
miles  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  are  wait- 
ing to  be  shipped  by  air.  Billions  of  tons  of 
sea  foods,  medicine,  tools,  parts,  consumer 
packages,  are  waiting  for  the  operation  of  a 
massive  alr-frelght  transportation  system. 

The  creation  of  a  alr-frelght  transporta- 
tion system  will  provide  jobs,  not  only  for 
the  captain,  but  fcr  his  buddies,  the  ground 
crews.  It  will  provide  and  guarantee  our 
country  a  backlog  cf  superskllled  pilots  and 
aviation  specialists  for  national  security.  It 
will  provide  a  medium  through  which  the 
east  and  west  coasts  will  be  drawn  into  a 
small  community  of  prosperity  and  fellow- 
ship. And  over  all.  will  provide  the  me- 
chanics whereby  earth  will  be  shrunk  into  a 
community  of  nations  and  assuring  the  pro- 
tection against  the  would-be  gangster  of  the 
future  who  would  use  the  unbelievable 
atomic  energy  to  destroy  civilization. 


Continuation  of  OPA  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
pcrmi-ssion  granted.  I  desire  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  a  short  newspaper  story  from 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  for  March  22,  1946. 
that  indicates  the  subtle  and  unfair  man- 
ner in  which  OPA  is  propagandizing  the 
country  in  an  effort  to  maintain  itself  in 
power.    The  article  follows: 

OPA-CONT?.OL     SURVEY     HrT     AS     TRICKEHT 

Results  of  a  survey  of  parent-teacher 
groups  indicating  their  approval  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  OPA  controls  were  attacked  to- 
day by  a  Minnesota  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
leader. 

Leland  J.  Melrose,  St.  Paul,  editor  of  Farm 
Bureau  News,  in  a  radio  address  over  station 
WDGY  termed  the  question  submitted  to 
PIA  members  a  typical  piece  of  OPA  pub- 
licity, which  draws  heavily  on  trickery  in  its 
campaigns  for  self -perpetuation. 

The  poll  conducted  by  the  Ramsey  County 
League  of  Women  Voters  among  850  mem- 
bers of  PTA  groups  in  26  schools  resulted  in 
91  out  of  100  members  indicating  preference 
for  continuation  of  OPA  controls  and  94  out 
of  100  favoring  ceiling  prices  on  new  and 
existing  housing. 


"Despite  a  Hitler-type  'election,"  maneu- 
vered in  such  a  way  that  unanimous  approval 
coiald  be  expected.  76  PTA  members  voted 
•thumbs  down'  on  the  question,"  Melrose 
pointed  out. 

"The  question  asked  the  group,"  Melrose 
said,  "was  so  phrased  as  to  indicate  that  the 
OPA  was  helping  to  prevent  Inflation  and 
aiding  In  fair  distribution  of  scarce  articles 
and  materials." 

He  suggested  that  the  poll  question  be 
phrased  as  follows: 

"Do  you  believe  that  in  view  of  the  greatly 
increased  costs  of  conducting  business,  the 
greatly  increased  costs  of  goods  and  com- 
modities to  the  consumer,  when  subsidies  are 
considered,  and  in  view  of  the  critical  short- 
ages of  eveiythlng  that  contributes  to  the 
American  standard  of  living,  the  OPA  should 
be  permitted  to  continue  its  present  program 
after  June  20.  1946?' 

He  emphasized  that  Land  OLakes  and 
central  livestock  marketing  organizations  re- 
cently had  blasted  OPA  and  that  the  farm 
bureau  wanted  authority  over  farm  commodi- 
ties placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  a  control  over  Inflation. 

"Now  that  the  Secretary  has  been  shorn  of 
the  authority  farmers  Insist  that  he  must 
have,  farmers  see  the  need  for  a  complete 
shakeup.  and  restoration  of  authority  in  in- 
formed and  capable  hands  if  inflation  is  to  be 
controlled,"  he  concluded. 


Russia's  Stand  on  Food  Hard  To  Explain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  March  26  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  critical  food  situation  the 
world  over.  I  believe  the  attitude  of 
Russia  in  refusing  wheat  to  UNRRA  and 
at  the  same  time  in  selling  wheat  to 
France  is  very  difficult  to  explain.  The 
situation  is  made  even  more  unfair  and 
questionable  when  it  is  known  to  the 
world  at  large  that  two  states  of  the 
Soviet  Union  applied  to  UNRRA  for 
$250,000,000  in  aid  and  have  received  to 
date  more  than  100,000  tons  of  food- 
stuffs. How  can  Ru.':sia  justify  refusing 
wheat  to  UNRRA  while  at  the  same  time 
selling  wheat  to  France  and  having  two 
of  her  own  '  states  getting  aid  from 
UNRRA  to  the  extent  of  more  than  100,- 
000  tons  of  foodstuffs? 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
three  articles  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  21.  1946.  one  by  Marqiiis 
Childs.  entitled  "Communi.«t  Tactics  in 
France":  another  entitled  "Soviet  Deaf 
to  UNRRA,  Sells  Wheat,"  by  Ruth  Mont- 
gomery: and  the  third  entitled  "Russia 
Sells  France  Grain;  Silent  on  Plea  From 
UNRRA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington   Post  of   March  21, 
1946] 

Washington  Calling 

(By  Marquis  Childs) 

COMMUNIST  TACTICS  IN  FRANCE 

The  experts  who  deal  in  food  reserves 
around   the    world    thought    they    bad    the 


major  sources  of  surplus  supply  fairly  well 
ticketed.  However,  about  Russian  food  re- 
sources, as  with  almost  everything  else  In 
Russia,  they  knew  next  to  nothing.  They 
were,  to  put  it  mildly,  surprised  when  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  suddenly  offered  to  make  available 
to  France  COO.OOO  tons  of  wheat  and  100.000 
tons  of  barley. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about  this 
offer  was  the  way  In  which  it  was  mr.de. 
News  of  it  came  In  a  political  speech  mede 
in  Prance  by  Maurice  Thorez.  head  of  the 
Communist  Party  there.  The  French  Foreign 
Office  had  neve,  heard  of  it. 

Thorez  knew  what  he  was  doing.  Schooled 
In  Moscow,  he  is  a  resourceful  politician.  He 
was  telling  the  French  that  their  friends  In 
Russia  were  willing  to  make  enormous  sr.crl- 
fices  to  help  them.  Witli  the  French  elec- 
tions coming  up  in  May.  you  could  not  have 
better  propaganda. 

An  Ironically  humorous  footnote  to  this 
piece  of  power  politics  did  not  get  Into  the 
news.  There  appears  to  have  been  consider- 
able doubt  that  shipping  would  be  available 
to  move  the  wheat  Trom  Black  S?a  ports. 
The  Communists  believed  that  they  could 
make  a  cheap  gesture. 

But  strenuous  efforts  are  now  being  direct- 
ed from  Washington  to  make  rure  that  at 
least  a  part  of  that  wheat  is  moved.  For 
every  ton  of  Russian  wheat  that  goes  to 
France,  a  ton  of  Canadian,  United  States,  or 
Australian  wheat  Is  available  for  the  de«- 
perat?  famine  ureas  in  the  Far  East. 

By  permitting  Thorez  to  make  tliis  gesture 
as  a  frank  bid  for  Communist  votes  In 
France,  the  high  command  of  the  Politburo 
in  Moscow  has  shown  its  hand  more  openly 
than  at  any  time  in  the  recent  past.  It  is 
almost  too  crude. 

The  contrast  with  the  other  nations  that 
iought  the  war  as  allies  is  too  sharp.  Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia have  been  putting  their  surplus  food 
into  a  comrioi  pool.  Part  of  it  goes  to 
UNRRA.  It  Is  distributed  to  needy  peoples 
regardless  of  their  politics.  It  goes  to  Italy, 
Yugoslavia.  Poland,  and  Greece. 

Two  states  In  the  Soviet  Union — the  Uk- 
raine and  White  Russia — applied  to  UNRRA 
for  $250,000,000  of  aid.  Thus  far  they  have 
received  more  than  iOC,000  tons  of  focd- 
stuffs,  which  included  no  grain. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  holds  out  the 
promise  of  Soviet  wheat,  Thorez  denounces 
the  corrupt  and  decadent  capitalist  democra- 
cies. He  accuses  them  of  having  imperialist 
designs  on  France.  The  line  of  the  Com- 
munists in  France  is  very  much  like  the  line 
that  was  used  by  the  Nazis  to  attack  the 
western  powers. 

Coming  from  Tliorez,  it  is  particularly 
significant.  He  is  a  key  figure  in  world 
communism.  Just  as  the  French  Communist 
Party  Is  considered  a  key  to  power  In  wcEtem 
Europe.  It  was  scarcely  an  accident  that  the 
signal  for  a  shift  in  the  United  States  Com- 
munist Party  came  from  France. 

We  in  America  ha%e  not  done  too  we!l  en 
this  matter  of  helping  to  relieve  the  world's 
hunger.  For  too  long,  the  administration 
Ignored  what  was  apparent  at  least  a  year 
ago.  This  was  true  even  though  polls  of  pub- 
lic opinion  indicated  a  readiness  to  make 
sacrifices  to  help  other  peoples. 

But  no  responsible  official  in  this  country 
has  ever  suggested  that  we  use  our  surplus 
food  for  political  purposes,  '^at  would  be 
contrary  to  a  deep  Impulse  In  the  American 
character,  which  is  to  help  stricken  peoples 
wherever  they  are  without  regard  to  race  or 
creed. 

From  UNRRA's  retiring  director,  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  comes  a  sane  proposal.  In  his 
final  report,  he  suggests  a  world  food  board 
that  would  deal  with  all  resources  on  an 
emergency  basis.  It  would  replace  the  pres- 
ent combined  food  board  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  England.  Canada.  &xi<l  the 
United  States. 
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If  we  are  to  compete  with  Ruula.  then,  m 
Raymond  Swing  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
broadcast,  it  Li  better  to  compete  with  wheat 
than  with  bombs.  We  have  resource*  far 
beyond  the  U.  S.  3.  R.  today. 

Five  hundred  United  S:ate«  engineers  and 
experts,  with  some  machines  from  this  coun- 
try, could  begin  a  transformation  of  the 
Middle  East.  Tbey  could  Immeasurably  ex- 
pand standards  of  living  which  today  are 
appallingly  low.  This  is  competition  for  life, 
and  not  for  death. 

IFrcm  the  Washington  Pest  of  M.irch 

21.    Id46| 

Soviet   Deat  to  UNRRA.   Sells   Whe-\t 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 

ATLArrric  Crrr,  March  20.— Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Will  Clayion  today  c;  ed 
the  worlds  attention  to  an  UNRRA  request 
for  Russian  wheat  which  has  gone  uii.tii- 
swered  while  the  Soviets  privately  negoilaied 
to  sell  France  400.000  tons. 

In  revealing  the  UNRRA  request  made 
some  time  ago.  Clayton  tcld  the  UNRRA 
council  that  the  French  sale  gives  ground 
for  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  In 
a  position  to  give  a  favorable  reply  to  the 
request  and  thus  align  Itself  with  the  United 
St.ttes  and  other  supplying  countries. 

But  he  hinted  that  UNRRA's  Combined 
Food  Board  might  materially  reduce  France's 
wheat  allotment  because  of  the  purchase. 

PEAK    SHIP    L0A0:NC 

Pointing  up  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion, Clayton  revealed  that  we  are  now  load- 
ing through  Atlantic  ports  almost  twice  as 
many  ships  as  we  loaded  during  the  peak  of 
the  war. 

Since  D-d.iy.  he  said,  we  have  exported 
more  th.»n  10.000.000  ton.<»  of  coal  to  war- 
torn  areis.  in  contrast  to  our  prewar  exports 
of  40.000  tons  a  year.  During  January  and 
February,  we  exported  2.000.0CO  tons  of 
wheat  and  flour  to  deficit  areas. 

COARD  XXTENOEO 

But  Clayton  warned  that  despite  com- 
bined eff  irta  there  will  not  be  enough  grain 
to  permit  all  countries  an  average  of  2.0:0 
calories  per  person  dally. 

Meanwhile  the  Combined  Food  Board. 
under  fire  from  Russia,  announced  Its  de- 
cision to  extend  lts3lf  through  1946.  Pre- 
sented to  the  UNRRA  council  by  Clayton. 
Britain's  PblUp  Noel-Baker  and  Canada's  L. 
B.  Pearson,  the  report  made  no  direct  ref- 
erence to  retiring  Director-General  Her'cert 
Lehman's  recommendation  that  Russia  be 
Included  on  the  beard,  but  it  vaguely  sug- 
gested that  consideration  will  be  g.ven  to 
proposals  to  adapt  the  organization  to 
L-hangio  m  the  International  food  situation. 

Defending  Itself  against  heated  criticism 
from  Russia  and  other  UNRRA  receiving 
countries,  the  board  rejected  the  contention 
that  UNRRA  has  a  right  to  state  total  re- 
quirements and  then  sutallocate  to  indi- 
vidual countries. 

From    the    Washington    Post    of   March    21, 
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Hr&siA  Sells  Fr-vnck  Grain:  Silent  on  Plea 
From  UNRRA 
Atlantic  Cttt.  March  20  —The  world  food 
Tists  i?  rapidly  crystallizing  opinion  here. 
It  UNRRA's  fourth  council  meeting,  that 
ill  world  food  supplies  must  be  forced  into  a 
;ommon  pool  which  nations  may  share  and 
ihare  alike. 

All  supplying  nations— which  may  Includs 
nany  Latin  Americans  and  some  neutrals, 
uch  as  Sweden  and  Switzerland — are  being 
onsidered.  but  the  USSR  is  foremost  on  the 
1st. 

In  an  addreu  before  delegates  from  47  na- 
itona.  Assistant  Secretary  cf  State  William 
]..  Clayton  today  disclosed  that  UNRRA 
I  ome  time  ago  had  asksd  the  Soviet  whether 


Russia  could  supply  any  wheat  to  meet  the 
beavy   demands   of   hungry    countries. 

"Although  I  understand  that  no  definite 
reply  b«s  been  received  to  this  inquiry."  Clay- 
ton added,  "it  was  recently  announced  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  sell  to  France, 
reportedly  for  United  States  dollars  400.000 
tons  of  wheat  and  lOO.COO  tons  of  barley, 
provided  the  necessary  shipping  could  be  ob- 
tained " 

"This  report  gives  ground  for  hope."  hs 
added,  "that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  in  a 
position  tj  give  a  favorable  reply  to  the 
UNRR.\  request  and  thus  alme  itself  with  the 
United  States  and  other  supplying  coun- 
tries." 

I A  French  Embassy  spokesman  last  night 
confirmed  to  ihd  Pest  that  the  transfer  of 
grain  from  Rtissia  to  France  would  be  a  sale 
and  not  a  gitt. 

I  Many  pe:?nns  here  had  been  under  the 
lmpre>'-  it  was  a  gift.     Published  re- 

ports ai.  ;ig  and  relating  to  the   r  nsfer 

have  put  the  tc;al  involved  at  SCO. COO  tons 
of  wheat  and  lOJ.OCO  tons  of  barley.— Editor's 
note.) 

Clayton  told  the  delegates  th.it  the  United 
States  was  happy,  at  the  request  of  France, 
to  provide  the  necessary  shipping  to  carry  the 
grain  from  Russia  to  France  "even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  otLier  cargos  for  the  return  trip 
for  which  the  vessels  had  been  originally 
scheduled" 

Australia  suggested  "there  Is  no  doubt  that 
the  combined  food  board  (made  up  of  the 
United  State-i.  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Canada)  would  be  a  better  body  if  Russia 
were  to  Join  and  pocl  information  of  food 
supplies." 

Russia's  chief  delegate  here.  N.  I.  Feonov, 
In  an  interview,  s.ild  that  he  has  no  infor- 
mation on  how  his  government  will  respond 
to  the  discussions.  He  has,  however,  criti- 
cized the  CFBs  allotments. 

Clayton  said  the  supplying  nations  would 
have  to  cut  food  shipments  to  nations  which 
find  a  "new  source  of  supply"  (such  as 
Prance)  In  Justice  to  the  nations  "without 
access  to  the  new  source" 

He  recalls  that  the  United  States  had  been 
asked  to  cut  its  grain  consumption  40  per- 
cent, and  its  fats  and  oils  20  percent. 

Czechoslovakia's  Vladimir  Hurban  told  the 
Council  thnt  grain  supplies  were  now  so 
short  in  his  country  that  flour  mills  would 
have  to  step  grinding  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Nations  receiving  aid  from  UNRRA— and 
several  which  are  doing  their  own  purchas- 
ing, such  as  India — are  rapidly  being  re- 
duced to  a  1.200-calcrie  day.  India  has  said 
even  that  low  diet  cannot  be^  maintained 
unless  It  gets  2  030.000  tons  of  wteat  by  May. 

UNRRA's  Director  General  Herbert  Leh- 
man. Is  seeking  here  a  pledge  from  the  47 
member  nations  to  a  rigid  food  conservation 
program. 

Clayton  agreed  with  an  emphatic  request 
that  all  nations  wuh  adequate  food — ""and  all 
those  which  could  become  supplying  nations, 
through  emergency  measures"  make  food 
available. 

The  combined  food  boards  issued  a  report 
yesterday  which  showed  that  irritations  were 
mounting  here  as  the  search  for  food  be- 
comes more  acute. 

ASKS  rtnx  authoritt 

The  CFB  Insisted  in  the  report  that  It 
should  have  full  authority  to  allccate  short 
food  supplies,  nation  by  nation.  UNRR.-V 
has  Insisted  that  it  be  allotted  a  total,  and 
given  freedom  to  adjust  food  shipped  to  vari- 
ous nations  as  the  rapidly  changing  needs 
come  up. 

The  CFB  also  complained — as  Lehman  has 
done  on  the  behalf  of  UNRRA— that  the  na- 
tions receiving  food  supplies  were  not  turn- 
ing in  adequate  reports. 

The  council  heard  from  A.  N.  Baronovsky, 
of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet,  that  his  people  bad' 
received  only  21  percent  of  the  food  they  had 
requested,  and   that  the  allotment  of  fata 


for  1846  would  permit  only  4^2  pounds  per 
person. 

Venezuela  again  said  It  Is  willing  to  accept 
Immigrants  from  the  pool  of  900.000  displaced 
persons  still  cared  for  in  UNRRA  camps,  re- 
serving "the  right  to  pick  the  persons. '" 

Sir  John  Boyd  Orr.  director  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  OrganUation. 
whose  executive  committee  is  In  session  here, 
told  UNRRA  that  the  organization  was  pre- 
paring to  help  in  the  world  drive  for  adequate 
food. 

He  said  FAO  would  be  the  cont  nuing 
Uniied  Nations  body  dealing  with  food  prob- 
leir.3  and  would  consider  the  advisability  of 
uniting  all  existing  food  agencies. 

Eutch  approval  was  plven  to  a  progrim  for 
world  sharing  of  focd  by  E.  C.  Zimmirman, 
of  the  Netherlands,  who  expressed  "complete 
agreement"  with  Lehmans  recommenlation 
for  restoration  of  rigid  wartime  food  controls. 

L.  B.  Pearson,  of  Canada,  said  his  country 
had  cut  the  use  of  grain  for  beverages  by  50 
perc3nt  and  would  increase  extraction  from 
wheat  by  10  percent. 

RUSSIA   D0ESN"T   ECLONO 

Pearson  Indorsed  Lehman "s  suggestlc 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
the  combined  food  board  and  said  "1 
the  membership  of  all  United  Nations 
international  agencies— and  I  am  thlnl 
the  Focd  and  Agriculture  Organizatic 
International  Bank  and  Fund,  and  tht 
tton  Council." 

Russia  Is  not  a  member  of  the  at 
Pearson  named. 

Chinas  relief  director.  T.  P.  Tslani 
the  Council   British   Malaya  and  the 
East  Indies  were  getting  three  times  as 
rice  as  China. 

"Impression  has  spread  that  allocatl 
feed  have  not  been  just,""  Tsiang  said. 
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British  Plan  Broadcasts  to  Soviet  Union 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  RICHARDS 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  from  the  Washington 
Post : 

ERTTTSH   PLAN   BROADCASTS  TO  SOVIET   UNION 

London.  March  19.— Beginning  next  Sun- 
day, the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  will 
broadcast  three  30-minute  programs  dally  in 
Russian  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Assistant  Post- 
master General  W.  A.  Burke  announced  today 
In  the  House  of  Commons. 

Burke"s  announcement  noted  that  the 
Moscow  radio  makes  several  broadcasts  of 
news  and  comment  daily  in  English,  hut  he 
said  Britain  would  not  attempt  to  counter 
foreign  broadcasts. 

The  Russian -language  broadcasts  will  add 
to  an  already  extensive  European  serMce  in 
many  languages  by  the  BBC. 

The  BBC  has  not  hitherto  broadciSt  In 
Rusfian  because  the  Soviet  Government  Im- 
pounded civilian  receiving  sets  on  the  out- 
break Of  war  between  Germany  and  the 
U.  S.  S.  R  ,  and  there  would  have  been  little 
point  in  making  such  broadcasts.  "  Burki-  said. 
But  now.  he  added,  "the  Soviet  authorities 
have  lifted  the  wartime  restrictions  oa  lis- 
tening in." 

A  BBC  official  said  at  least  15  minutes  of 
each  broadcast  would  be  given  over  to  news. 
Including  s  5-mlnute  talk  similar  to  thoee 
trailing    BBC    news    broadcasts    to    Europe. 
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Such  talks  frequently  concern  political  or 
diplomatic  affairs. 

The  other  half,  he  said,  will  present  music 
on  some  days,  and  press  reviews,  talks,  and 
features  on  other  days. 

The  first  program  will  be  broadcast  at  4:45 
p.  m.  Sunday  (11:45  a.  m.,  eastern  standard 
time)    or  7:45  p.  m.,  Moscow  time. 


The  Caste  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  lUinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  column 
by  Carleton  Kent  on  the  caste  system, 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Times: 

CASTE    STSTElkl 

(By  Carleton  Kent) 

Washington. — There  is  a  former  National 
Guard  bugler  in  town  who  has  a  deep-seated 
hunch  that  Secretary  of  War  Pattersons 
naming  a  committee  of  former  GI's  to  inves- 
tigate personnel  relations  in  the  Army  did 
not  spring  forth  full-grown  from  the  kindly 
minds  of  the  West  Point  Protective  Associa- 
tion entrenched   in  the  Pentagon  Building. 

It  is  his  Idea  that  the  original  impulse 
probably  came  from  a  Reserve  officer  of  long 
standing  who  lives  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. Let  us  be  frank.  The  broken-winded 
bugler  is  your  obedient  servant.  The  reserv- 
ist is  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Undoubtedly  both  of  us  have  been  annoyed 
In  the  past  by  the  (a)  supercilious  attitude, 
or  (b)  magnificent  condescension  of  Army 
Regulars.  I  still  recall  vividly  the  profane 
things  a  Regular  Cavalry  .sergeant  bugler  said 
about  the  way  I  had  Just  played  church  call 
one  Sunday  morning  near  Fort  Riley,  Kaus. 

The  President  has  not  confided  to  me  his 
experience  with  the  academy  superiority 
complex  But  he  does  not  need  to.  Any  court 
In  the  land  will  admit  as  evidence  per  se  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  a  Reserve  officer  for 
more  than  25  years. 

Nor  do  he  and  I  need  to  get  our  heads  to- 
gether to  realize  that  Secretary  Patterson"s 
committee  Is  going  to  find  out  that  the  Army 
has  a  caste  system,  and  that  enlisted  men 
and  Reserve  and  National  Guard  officers  don't 
like  it.  And  the  same  goes  for  the  Navy, 
which  Is  going  to  conduct  a  similar  Investi- 
gation. 

Once  the  committees  have  completed  their 
hearings,  and  rounded  out  their  records  by 
adding  Bill  Mauldin"s  wartime  cartoons  and 
clippings  of  the  B-bag.  Mail  Call,  and  other 
gripe  columns  which  academy-minded  officers 
keep  trying  to  censor  or  suppress  in  service 
papers,  the  way  will  be  clear  for  action  to- 
ward building  a  citizens'  army  of  the  best 
type  possible. 

There  are  lots  of  ways  of  accomplishlnjg 
this.  Eliminate  "off  limits  to  enlisted  men" 
signs  at  bathing  beaches,  bars,  and  theaters. 
Enforce  rules  that  enlisted  men  and  officers 
are  to  get  the  same  kind  otquarters  and  chow, 
and  uniforms — except  for  the  insignia  of 
rank. 

Equalize  furlough  and  terminal-leave  sys- 
tems and  pay.  Make  It  a  regulation  that  a 
private  can  dance  with  the  prettiest  girl  at 
a  party  Just  as  often  as  a  captain,  if  the  girl 
Is  agreeable. 

Make  it  an  order  that  during  wartime  In 
rear  or  base  areas.  If  there  Is  to  be  an  saluting 
at  all.  that  the  suety  desk-bound  officers  have 
rear  or  base  areas,  If  there  Is  to  be  any  salut- 


ing at  all,  that  the  suety  desk-boimd  officers 
have  to  salute  combat  GI"s  who  are  on  leave 
from  the  front. 

Adopt  the  American  veterans'  committee 
and  extinct  Yank  magazine  plank — let  no 
man  be  a  commissioned  officer  unless  he  has 
served  in  the  ranks,  by  all  means  Including 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  graduates. 

Its  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  prove  the 
contention  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
civilian  minds  which  have  recently  had  con- 
tact with  the  military  system  that  a  civilian 
army  can  be  decently  democratic  as  well  as 
disciplined  and  efficient. 


Army  Courts  Merit  Probe  Patterson 
Orders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  floor  earlier  today  I 
praised  the  action  of  Secretary  of  War 
Rol)ert  P.  Patterson  in  creating  a  board 
of  nine  prominent  civilian  judges  to  re- 
view the  procedures  of  the  Army's  mili- 
tary courts.  The  announcement  of  the 
action  was  made  through  a  statement  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  which 
quoted  Secretary  Patterson  as  saying: 

The  War  Department  wants  the  most  effi- 
cient and  Just  system  of  military  Justice 
that  can  be  devised  In  the  light  of  military 
experience.  American  conceptions  of  punitive 
justice  and  enlightened  penology. 

The  association's  president  Willis 
Smith,  of  Raleigh.  N.  C,  nominated  the 
committee,  which  is  said  to  include  five 
former  presidents. 

The  board  members  will  be  Dean  Ar- 
thur T.  "Vanderbilt,  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  chairman;  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff.  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Federal  District  Court,  secre- 
tary; W.  T.  Joyner,  of  Raleigh;  Joseph 
W.  Henderson,  of  Philadelphia;  Jacob  M. 
Lashly,  of  St.  Louis;  Walter  P.  Arm- 
strong, of  Memphis;  Federal  Circuit 
Judge  Morris  A.  Soper,  of  Baltimore; 
Floyd  E.  Thompson,  of  Chicago,  former 
chief  justice  of  Illinois;  and  Frederick 
E.  Crane,  of  New  York,  former  chief 
justice  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  board  will  make  its  headquarters 
in  the  War  Department  here  and  is 
scheduled  to  hold  its  first  meeting  next 
month.  Secretary  Patterson  promised 
that  the  Department  will  place  at  its 
disposal  all  pertinent  information  avail- 
able, and  that  it  will  have  full  freedom 
of  action. 

In  my  earlier  remarks,  I  referred  to 
the  findings  of  Lt.  Col.  Will  G.  Robinson, 
lately  released  from  the  Army,  who 
served  in  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Department  during  the  war  and  who 
found  that  military  justice  works  in 
strange  ways.  I  am  transmitting  a  copy 
of  his  findings  and  comment  to  Secre- 
tary Patterson,  and.  under  permission 
heretofore  granted,  place  my  letter  and 
the  attachment  in  the  Record  at  this 
time.    The  matter  follows: 


House  of  Rephesentativis. 

Committee  on  Militart 

Appropriations  , 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  26,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Secretary  of  War, 

Pentagon  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  was  delighted 
this  morning  to  read  the  announcement  that 
you  had  named  a  special  board  of  civilian 
Judges  to  examine  the  procedure  of  the  Army 
In  courts  martial.  The  need  for  such  a 
study  was  brought  forcibly  to  my  attention 
a  few  days  ago  when  I  read  the  conclusions 
of  a  friend  who  served  in  the  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Department  during  the  war,  and 
whose  duty  it  was  to  review  the  procedure  jn 
some  of  the  courts. 

His  findings,  that  only  4.2  percent  of  persons 
charged  with  offenses  were  found  not  guilty 
In  some  9.200  cases,  of  which  41.4  percent 
were  cases  involving  great  controversy  as  to 
facts  and  adequacy  of  proof  and  that  officers 
were  acquitted  in  15.4  percent  of  the  cases  in 
general  court  as  against  7.5  percent  for  en- 
listed men  are  abundant  evidence  of  the 
need  for  a  review  of  Army  courts  such  as 
you  have  directed  to  be  made. 

Because  of  its  pertinent  content,  I  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  study  to  which  I  have  referred. 
It  was  made  by  Will  G.  Robinson  of  Pierre, 
S.  Dak.,  lately  a  lieutenant  colonel  on  the 
staff  of  the  Judge  Advocate.  Again.  I  com- 
mend your  action. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ftwncis  Case, 
Rcjirescntatiie,   Second   District 

of  South  Dakota. 


Change  Desirable  in  MiLrrART  Justice 

(Statement    by    Will    G.    Robinson,    Pierre, 
S.  Dak.) 

Ort,anizational  commanders  are  responsi- 
ble lor  the  discipline  of  their  commands. 
This  reaches  right  down  through  armies  to 
companies.  It"s  a  24-a-day  propcsition.  The 
better  the  commander  the  less  need  for  dis- 
cipline. But,  in  its  finality,  the  court  mar- 
tial is  the  bulwark  of  discipline.  Against 
it  all  discipline  must  come  to  rest.  Under 
the  present  system  the  man  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  controls  the  action 
of  the  court  martial  to  too  great  an  extent. 

There  is  no  more  fundamental  difference 
in  the  world  than  the  dlflerence  between 
power  and  right.  We  say  might  makes  right. 
Of  course,  no  one  from  a  moral  standpoint, 
believes  this  to  be  true.  The  history  of  the 
world  is  lull  of  the  abuse  of  right  by  power- 
drunk  dictators.  Within  his  ken.  the  or- 
ganizational commander  is  a  little  Caesar, 
a  dictator  supreme. 

To  lessen  the  impact  of  dictatorship  we 
have  established  a  system  of  reviews  of  the 
Judicial  acts  of  these  people  which  actually 
does  accomplish  a  very  great  deal  in  finally 
msuring  Justice. 

I  do  not  say  it  is  not  doing  a  rather  good 
job  of  il.  I  do  say  that  a  changed  system 
could  do  a  better  Job  of  it. 

Where  do  I  acquire  any  competence  to 
speak  on  this  subject?  In  the  past  2'2 
years  I  have  personally  reviewed  to  exceed 
400  general  court-martial  records  to  see  that 
justice  was  done.  The  record  on  these 
general  court-martial  cases  is  rather  com- 
plete. The  courts  and  law  memt>ers  are 
fairly  well  versed  in  what  constitutes  jus- 
tice. If,  in  reviewing  the  case.  I  make  an 
error  the  next  higher  echelon  has  its  inning 
and  the  present  system  does  obtain  a  pretty 
high  average  of  Justice. 

review    or    9,200    CASES 

During  this  time  I  have  finally  passed  oa 
1,840  special  court  records  and  7.082  sum-, 
mary  court  records  as  of  this  20th  day  of 
June  1946.  Every  one  of  these  cases  has  been 
looked  over  to  asi-ertalft  if  tbere  has  beea 
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a  departure  from  fundamental  Justice  In 
XI  m  course  cf  trial,  first  by  some  trained 
m  aistant  and  then,  casually,  if  he  b^Ueves  It 
li  nroper  order,  tut  with  a  fine  tooth  comb 
a  ic!  frequently  very  considerable  investiga- 
t  iie  recnrd.  If  he  finds  anything 

ci  i        .  .'.  the  case. 

These  9.20U  plus  cases  range  right  down  the 
11  icrfrum  murder  and  rape  to  ofl-llmlta  cases 
a  id  like  minor  delinquencies. 

The  mtoor  delinquencies  acooonted  for 
n  ily  35  4  p«rc«nt  a.  w.  o.  Is  aiki  tfMertluns 
fi  r  2,1  nt   of    the  totals.     This  leaves 

4    1  p  ■  r  In  round  number.  3.S03  cases 

wlicTd  the  cflens*  was  relatively  senous  and 
nDt  the  subject  of  easy  proof  and  ircquently 
li  ivolvln^  great  controversy  as  to  facts,  ade- 
q  iacy   of  proof   and  other   lei;al   difficulties. 

In  all  cf  these  cases  Just  391  men.  or  4  2  per- 
r  nt.  were  fcund  not  guilty.     That  from  cl- 

V  \:a:\  ni.ii'diirrls  Is  a  verv  low  percentage. 

It   is  H'  '  here  is  the 

c  ux   of    t  ment    t:prn 

V  htch  will  be  made  laier  in  (general  courts, 

*  hlch  ^-^f  f*!"  only  ones  that  can  try  officers, 
t  le  p  >>  of  acquitt.ils  was  154  percent 
f  ir  cSlm  us  agaloat  7.5  percent  for  enlisted 
E  len. 

ccNESAi.  cotnrrs  most  careful 

Every  safeguard  Is  sought  to  be  erected 
a  -ound  persons  submitted  to  general  courts 
f  ir  trial  There  is  a  mandatory  Investigation 
c  mcJucted  by  an  unbiased  officer,  the  v.hole 
p-etr;al  record  then  has  to  be  submitted  to 
ai  cfflcer  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
£  epartment.  who  reviews  It  and  if  he  deems 

I  le  evidence  sufficient  recommends  trial  to 
a  i  experienc3d  cfflcer.  who  as  the  commander, 
oily  can  retcr  it  lor  trial. 

ThiB  It  can  be  seen  that  the  question  of 
p-'^br-ole  euilt  Is  reviewed  by  no  less  than 
t^ur  peraun.s.  including  his  unit  commander. 
»  ho  perionally  knows  the  sp!dicr.  bclor?  the 
c  L.:e  IS  ev3n  referred  for  trial  to  a  general 
c  :urt. 

Yet  In  general  courts,  where  the  prcbabll- 

II  y  of  guilt  Is  well  subnantiated.  the  p.^r- 
c  -ntige  of  acquittals  of  oScers  Is  fcur  times 
t  vM  lor  ail  cciu'ts  and  tar  ice  that  of  enlisted 
n  en. 

Frequently  the  enlisted  man  raises  the 
q  :c3Uon  as  to  why  he  Isn't  tried  by  a  court 
u  h:s  peers  and  «hcn  the  percentage  of  ac- 
q  iittaU  of  officers  Is  regarded.  It  Is  obvious 
ti  lat  he  feels  he  has  a  real  grievance  and  a 
n  )t  wholly  uixsuppcrted  example  to  accen.u- 
a  e  tlie  Justice  of  his  complaint.  The  In- 
t<  iruy  cf  th?  court  must  be  maintained  and 
tl  le  enlisted  man  frequently  feels  that  he  geta 
a  d'.fl?rent  deal  than  do  oHicsrs. 

It  1.1  hard  to  show  what  happens  In  gen- 
e  ..litits      Let's  l>e  sjpeciCc. 

A  battalion,  perhaps  because  of  over-all  in- 
e  Hctency.  perhaps  because  It  has  a  mission 
t:  lat  permits  its  members  to  have  much  idle 
tl  me.  for  which  the  devil  proverbially  finds 
n  uch  use.  perhaps  because  through  admln- 
k  tratlve  action  It  has  become  the  dumping 
f  ound  for  misfits  and  rejects  from  many  out- 

•  »  and  probably  bccaiise  of  a  conjunction 
a  all  these  elements,  has  a  bad  disciplinary 
It  cord.  Some  Inspector  dleccvers  this  or 
s<  ine%lgh?r  commander  diocovers  it  through 
r<  ports,  or  £ome  peculiarly  difficult  situation 
Ir  military  law  arisea.  which  puts  the  Qnger 
cii  this  outfit. 

W.Mt  happens?  Down  the  echelon  of 
C(  mmand  goes  the  word,  the  umpty  umph 
tt  ttallOD  has  a  miserable  disciplinary  record. 
^  luit  Is  tbe  matter?  Get  busy  on  this.  Cor> 
rtrtlcn   Is  nececaary. 

An  the  luckless  battalkm  commander  is 
oi  the  spot,  as  well  as  his  superiors  up  the 
c)  aln.  It  is  charged  that  hU  discipline  is 
p<  cr;  that  he  Is  too  soft;  that  he  Is  too  hard: 
tt  at  he  tries  too  many  men:  that  be  doesn't 
tr  r  cnoucli  men.     The  pressure  is  on. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  happy  sltua- 
tl<  m  so  far  as  military  or  any  other  sort  of 
in  ixic*  to  eoneemed.  It's  akin  to  the  sltu- 
•t  on  vbux  »  new  iwitce  commissioner  de- 


cides that  every  policeman  ought  to  make 
one  or  two  or  three  arrests  a  day.  The  police- 
man can't  Invent  crime  but  he  can  be  over- 
meticulous  in  picking  up  minor  crime  which 
perhaps  he  has  been  overlooking  In  his  searcb 
for  real  miscreants. 

JtrOCl.  JUaT.  AND  EXECtTIONEa 

So  Justice  goes  to  work.  The  commander, 
wholly  in  contravention  of  the  divorcement 
of  the  Judicial  from  the  executive,  as  is  so 
fundamentally  a  part  of  our  national  system, 
decides  who  shall  be  tried,  selects  the  court 
to  try  them,  and  then  passes  on  the  work 
of  the  court.  Not  Infrequently  the  court 
Is  not  openly  but  quietly  co.^rced.  This  is 
reprehensible  but  eai^lly  understandable  and, 
of  course,  thoroughly  at  variance  wiUi  the 
theory  of  Justice. 

The  commanding  officer,  well  Vn.  tt-i.t^  of 
the    predcUctlon.    prejudice,    pe  of 

some   higher   commander,   uhoni    nt-   n.is   to 
face   and    not    Infrequently    placate    in    the 
course  of  command,  may  un  ' 
the  gravity  cf  the  cffpnse    '  r 

heavy  penalty,  the  p  :- 

fender.      He  Is  not  c  ;    m 

this,  for  usually  he  is  wholly  conviiKcd  of 
all  that  he  emphas:z<;s.  but  wants  to  insure 
results.  Yet  the  court  Is.  to  a  great  extent, 
his  creature  They  can  be  and  not  in.'re- 
quently  are  subjected  to  the  commander's  Ul 
humor  when  the  results  obtained  do  : 
hlin.  both  In  .sir.ill  rnd  great  con 
Knowing  cr  sens;  the  court  ni«y  uot 

be  as  free  and  u;  fled  In  their  deter- 

minations as  an  independent  court  should 
be. 

It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  all  com- 
m.Tnders  are  not  Judicially  minded  Sn.re 
moat  successful  administrator*  and  tactl^^,■ls 
are  not.  Some  believe  that  the  n 
fles  the  end.  They  have  a  gooti 
frequently,  for  they  in  their  turn  are  jud  red 
solely  by  end  results.  But  that  Is  not  the 
thing  of  which  Justice  Is  composed.  Sol- 
diers, once  In  th-  military  forces,  surrender 
mr.r.y  rights  they  as  civilians  enjoy. 

Commanding  cfflcers  must  be  entrusted 
with  a  vast  discretion.  It  may  seem  silly  to 
make  men  wear  neckties,  never  put  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  wear  woolens  in  hot 
w.it:ier  cr  cottons  in  cold  weather.  It  fre- 
quently Is  silly.  But  I  would  be  the  last  to 
deny  that  right  to  the  commander  who  In 
Its  finality  is  responsible  that  his  command 
perform  Its  mission. 

For  example,  a  commander  d:clde«.  that 
every  man.  Including  himself,  shall  perform 
all  missions  involving  travel  of  less  than  a 
ml'.e  on  foot  and  that  he  shall  double  time 
half  of  it  end  quick  time  at  a  cadence  of 
140  a  minute  the  balance.  To  many  that 
might  seem  silly.  But  so  long  as  his  orders 
do  not  defeat  his  purpose  and  contribute  to 
the  creation  of  go<xi  soldiers,  they  must  be 
carried  out  with  faith  and  loyalty,  no  matter 
how  repugnant  to  the  soldiers'  sense  of 
necessity. 

THKTK  POINTS  OT  WE.«KNKSS 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  It  Is  sound 
to  have  h^m  ( 1 )  select  the  courts,  aside  from 
summary  ccurts  for  minor  delinquency:  (2) 
send  the  caies  to  courts  of  h!s  choosing  and 
thsn  i3i  review  and  frequently  criticize  their 
work  ofOclally  and  otherwise. 

For  example,  how  can  a  commander  fairly 
rate  the  member  of  a  court  on  h'.s  efficiency 
report  whom  he  fttllv  t>elleves  has  failed  to 
exercise  reasonable  Judgment?  His  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  facts  that  actuated  the  ccuris- 
martial  determination  is  ex  parte  and  usually 
contained  In  the  cold  words  of  a  cold  record 
and  not  Infrequently  the  cfflcer  may  have 
bsen  100  percent  In  agreement  with  the  com- 
mander, but  a  minority  on  the  court. 

If  there  was  no  other  reason  than  that 
for  divorcing  the  courts  from  eooimand,  I 
bellexe  that  alone  would  sufBee  »M  •  good 
and  svffleient  reason,  as  we  cannot  hope  to 
find  a!l  commanders  Justinians. 


Example  oftttmes  Is  of  more  Import  than 
any  i        -      -y. 

In     .  ,U  review  of  a  case  which  Involved 

an  officer  who  had  to  a  degree  comported  him- 
self In  a  manner  not  entirely  In  conformity 
with  the  Idea  of  "conduct  becoming  an 
cffi:er  and  a  gentleman. "  I  had  occasion  to 
say:  "This  Is  a  rather  close  question  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  a  court  might  not 
agree  with  us  as  to  the  gravity  of  this  con- 
duct " 

The  answer,  and  the  man  who  made  it  I 
believe  has  a  reasonably  fair  sense  of  Justice 
and  a  realization  of  his  responsibilities.  w;*s, 
•  Don  t  wcrry  about  that.  I'll  appoint  a  court 
of  X  and  Y  and  Z  (mentioning  officers  by 
r.ain«i  and  they  will  know  vhat  to  do.  " 
'!  --"  Rttttude.  at  best,  would  be  CDlled 
the  court"  and,  at  worst,  which  it 
ni  ii.:rcqupntly  la.  would  merit  a  far  harsl'.er 
term        And     courts     aro     not     infrequently 

psult,  which 
1       .  ijle. 

I  cio  noi  siy   this  in  any  sense  In  a  dls- 

gru;-.tIt?J  manner.     I  have  no  personal  ax  to 

I     .    .      ive  had  the  most  happy  contacts 

''. ..n  t.ie  ti.icsrs  with  whom  I  have  chancd 

to  work.     Moreover.  1  have  seen  very  little 

%  or  unreasonablllty 

..ers. 

e  in  uinumerable  Instanees 

:s   of   p.ll    grades   coerced    In 

or    by    seme    times    unthlnk:ng 

;...:de  by  superiors,  whose  edict  was 

un  ortunately  accepted  as  law  by  the  sub- 
o:dinate  wlin  wanted,  and  not  Infrequently 
wcu'd  submerge  his  own  ^ense  of  Justice,  to 
<  e  transient  f»cod  will  of  his  superior. 

c  cf  thC3e  things  I  b3lleve: 

rT\c  CHANCE  I  rxopo^ro 
1    Com:        -' ^  '!    •  o    the   func- 

ticis  of  I  s  difficulty, 

and   w.ih   no  lass   of   pj,  r    functional 

capabilltv,    if    all    courts  ,)t    summary 

c  .'.holly  separated  Irom  the  chain 

>  answerable  m  every  aspect  only 

to  the  commander  In  chief. 

2.  Tlaat  tiavellng  general  cotirts  of  three 
members,  (cmposed  of  field  o.Jcers  with  long 
understanding  of  discipline,  military  neces- 
sKv  and  military  law.  should  be  created,  com- 
{  to  travel  circuits  and 
t  ^es  which  would  be  re- 
fe>reU  to  them  by  much  the  same  system  now 
prevailing,  including  Investigation,  review  by 
a  Jud^e  advocate,  and  reference  by  command- 
ln%  officers  who  would  have  general  c^urt 
ji'iisdictlcn  to  refer  cases  but  not  to  review 
them. 

This  traveling  general  court  should  also 
e.-ei'clse  a  reviewing  authority's  power  of  sus- 
pension and  remission,  which  would  be  re- 
ferred to  I  hem  for  study  In  advance  of  their 
arrival  en  a  post. 

3.  A  traveling  or  fixed  special  court  cf  cne 
highly  quallftod  oScer.  depending  on  the 
volume  of  bualwsss  st  any  given  post  a  d 
an->werable  to  no  one  In  '  nand  chain, 
who  would  try  all  soecial  ists  referred 
to  by  olBcors  having  Jurisdiction  to  refer 
cases  and  which  would  be  reviewed,  for  ao- 
peal  purposes,  only  by  a  staff  Judge  advoca'is 
of  the  general  court  Jurisdiction,  who  could, 
if  he  disagreed  en  the  record,  require  a  re- 
trial to  a  d  fferent  special  court,  or  allow 
an  appeal  on  the  record  to  the  next  general 
court  coming  into  the  command. 

4.  A  staff  Judge  advocate  who  would  func- 
tion Just  rs  he  now  does  as  to  all  summery 
cotuos  and  who  would  aid  both  general  ar.d 
special  court  Jurisdictional  commanders  In 
determining  references  an  who  would  In  ad- 
dition review  special  ccurt  determlnatlrni 
as  set  up  in  (3)  above,  and  conduct  the  ofllre 
of  record  for  all  cases,  iummarj-.  special,  end 
general,  inszfar  as  not  Incompatible  with 
the  suggestions  abo\e.  In  essential  com- 
pliance with  existing;  law. 

In  my  opinion  such  a  system  would  have 
a  very  large  number  of  adventa^es.  Includ- 
ing: 


1.  Relieve  the  commander  of  a  Judicial 
function  that  does  interfere  meastirably  with 
his  command  function. 

2.  Insure  a  much  more  even  type  of  pun- 
ishment and  a  far  better  following  out  of 
military  law  in  both  general  and  special 
courts. 

3.  Remove  one  source  of  great  friction  in 
commands  where  the  officers  try  men  with 
whom  they  have  to  work  and  with  whom  they 
have  dally  contact. 

4.  Create  in  the  mind  of  the  enlisted  man 
a  belief,  which  many  do  not  have  today,  that 
courts  are  Instruments  of  Jtistlce  and  not 
merely  In^trument.s  of  military  oppression 
by  their  superiors,  where  officers  and  enlisted 
men  alike  were  tried. 

8.  Termlt  in  military  courts  a  sound  di- 
vorcement of  the  executive  and  Judicial  func- 
tions. 

6.  Reprieve  line  officers  from  what,  at  times. 
Is  a  great  interference  with  their  regular 
command  duties. 

While  this  proposal  In  some  ways  appears 
to  be  revolutionary  In  its  nature  it  would 
involve  but  minor  changes  In  either  the 
Courta  Martial  Manual  or  in  the  general 
theories  of  military  Jtistlce.  and  It  would.  In 
my  opinion,  insure  a  uniformity  of  Justice 
which  the  present  system  cannot  possibly 
achieve,  and  forever  eliminate  the  enlisted 
man's  commentary  that  he  might  as  well 
plead  guilty  and  get  It  over  with  because  he'll 
get  six  and  six  anyhow. 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  Heirs 


EXTENSION  OF  REI,IARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NrW  YORK 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark,s  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  Monday,  March  25: 

MR.    KOOSEVELT'S   HEIRS 

A  certain  thin  pall  of  gloom,  if  not  of  fore- 
boding, aeemed  to  He  over  the  Jackson  day 
oratory  as  It  rumbled  through  Saturday  eve- 
ning from  coast  to  coast.  This  was  no  con- 
fident beginning  of  another  march  to  vic- 
tory. The  President  went  through  the  pre- 
acrlbed  rites:  he  duly  recounted  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  achievements  and  rededlcated 
It  to  the  spirit  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  but  somehow  neither 
spirit— neither  the  fire  of  Old  Hickory  nor 
the  subtler  trenchancy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt — 
seemed  to  be  presiding  over  the  dinner  tables. 
Secretary  Wallace,  for  the  left  wing,  was  told 
to  beat  the  old  tom-toms  about  the  bour- 
bon Republicans  and  their  blind  adherence 
to  their  reactionary  tradition.  Chairman 
Hannegan.  for  the  right,  was  assigned  the 
grim  duty  of  telling  the  party  that  If  It  could 
not  make  peace  between  Its  own  bourbons 
and  Its  radicals  It  would  lose  Congress  in  the 
November  elections.  All  three  and  many 
lesser  lights  were  seriously  concerned  lor 
party  unity,  and  the  uncomfortable  fact  re- 
mains that  there  is  no  party  unity. 

There  is  no  unity.  In  large  measure  be- 
cause there  Is  no  program  to  unite  behind. 
The  "principles  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt," 
aside  from  being  somewhat  elusive  quanti- 
ties in  themselves,  are  no  substitute,  nearly 
a  year  after  that  stateman's  death,  for  a 
concrete  and  practically  possible  system  of 
measures  advanced  to  meet  the  practical 
problems  of  a  time  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
not  required  to  face.  I*resldent  Truman  has 
his  proposals,  some  of  them  necessary,  some 


of  them  dubioiu.  some  of  them  In  conflict 
with  others.  He  has  lacked  the  facility  to 
analyze  the  situation  before  him,  to  concen- 
trate on  essentials  and  to  dramatize  the 
main  lines  of  policy  which  he  Is  endeavoring 
to  follow  without  regard  to  side  issues.  His 
inspirations  have  been  too  desultory  and 
often  too  late.  HI5  strike  policy  seemed  too 
much  at  variance  with  his  antl-lnflatlon 
policies:  his  military  policies  have  seemed  to 
veer  too  easily  with  the  winds:  his  social 
security  and  minimum-wage  demands  have 
seemed  to  stand  too  isolated  from  the  gen- 
eral context.  In  the  Jackson  Day  address 
he  appeared  to  be  trying  to  foctis  the  effort 
on  price  control  and  on  the  housing  pro- 
gram, but  It  is  late  in  the  day — especially 
In  face  of  a  Congress  and  a  country  who 
have  been  given  too  much  reason  to  suspect 
that  next  week  the  whole  focus  may  be  a 
quite  different  one. 

In  the  result  there  is  no  party  unity.  It 
Is  unfortunate  for  the  Democratic  party. 
But  it  Is  not  too  fortunate  for  the  country, 
either.  The  coalition  of  conservat  ve  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  now  exerting  so  much 
power  In  Congress  is  effective  in  opposition; 
It  Is  not  an  effective  Instrument  for  positive 
action,  and  we  need  defined  and  positive 
action  very  badly.  The  failure  of  the  Tru- 
man administration  anc  Its  oarty  to  provide 
consistent  programs  and  policies  for  the  re- 
conversion period  and  to  carry  th*m  through 
unquestionably  opens  a  major  Republican 
opportunity.  Mr.  Hannegan's  fears  are  by 
no  means  groundless.  But  it  Is  still  an  op- 
portunity only,  and  to  seize  It  will  call  for 
that  vigor,  soundness,  and  consistency  of 
view  within  the  Republican  ranks  which  the 
Nation  no  longer  finds  among  the  heirs  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  long  tenure. 


Forgotten  Annuitacts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

OF  LOtJISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  March  24  which 
rings  the  bell  on  the  subject: 

FORGOTTEN  ANNXnTANTS 

Almost  4  months  have  pa.ssed  since  the 
Senate  voted  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
amended  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  to  Fed- 
eral employees  retired  prior  to  January  1942. 
It  remains  for  the  House  to  act  on  this  press- 
ing legislation  to  correct  a  long-standing  in- 
justice to  a  small  group  of  elderly  men  and 
women  living  on  meager  annuities  that  are 
but  a  fraction  of  the  amounts  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  if  they  had  been  lucky 
enough  to  retire  after  passage  of  the  measure 
Increasing  annuities. 

The  House  Civil  Service  Committee  is  ex- 
pected to  report  out  shortly  a  bill  Increasing 
the  basic  salaries  of  classified  Federal  em- 
ployees. This  seems  an  appropriate  time, 
therefore,  for  the  committee  to  speed  action 
on  the  pending  measure  to  step  up  the  pen- 
sions of  the  neglected  men  and  women  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  a  presumably  acci- 
dental failure  of  Congress  to  Include  a  retro- 
active clause  In  the  1942  amendment  to  the 
Retirement  Act.  They  have  waited  during 
four  long  years  of  rising  prices  for  correction 
of  the  Injustice  done  them  by  a  legislative 
oversight,  and  while  they  waited  thelrranks 
have  been  steadily  thinned  by  death."  The 
case  for  redress  Is  all  the  more  appealing  be- 
cause it  concerns  a  small  and  modest  group  of 


Individual."!  neither  dHpo.«>ed  nor  pble  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  their  situation. 

A  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  restrained 
appeal  that  should  rotise  our  legislators  to 
action  comes  from  the  collector  of  customs  cf 
the  port  of  New  York.  He  says  that  he  has 
seen  the  top  men  of  several  of  the  most  Im- 
portant divisions  cf  the  service  retired  on 
reaching  the  age  limit  on  annuities  repre- 
senting less  than  25  percent  of  their  annual 
salaries.  "It  was  with  deep  rtgret."  he  said 
In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Civil 
Service  Committee,  "that  I  saw  these  men 
leaving  the  service,  after  long  years  of  faith- 
ful work,  with  a  pension  which  In  no  circum- 
stances v:cs  adequate,  and  I  believe  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  now  before  your  committee 
would  go  a  long  way  to  correct  the  Injustice 
to  the  men  who  of  necessity  had  to  leave  the 
service  before  the  passage  of  the  present  re- 
tirement bill." 


Eisenhower  Sees   Need  for  GI   Reforms 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  earher  today  I  took  occasion 
to  commend  the  action  of  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson  and  Chief  of  Staff  Gen- 
eral Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  for  the  ac- 
tion they  have  taken  to  set  up  a  joint 
board  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  to 
investigate  the  so-called  caste  system 
In  the  Army  and  to  recommend  such 
changes  as  their  investigations  may  lead 
them  to  make. 

This  action  was  announced  last  week, 
and  had  special  interest  for  me  because 
on  March  15,  1946. 1  had  written  General 
Eisenhower  on  the  subject,  enclosing  a 
letter  from  a  soldier  at  Fort  Benning. 
and  relating:  some  observations  of  GI's 
with  whom  I  recently  had  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  their  Army  life. 

I  thought  the  letter  from  the  soldier. 
Earl  A.  Hausle,  whose  home  is  in  Spear- 
fish,  S.  Dak.,  was  remarkable  for  its 
clarity  in  presenting  the  enlisted  man's 
point  of  view  and  for  its  understanding 
of  the  Army's  problem.  I  am  placing  it 
In  the  Record,  under  permission  granted, 
for  those  reasons  which  impelled  me  to 
send  it  to  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

And  for  similar  rea.sons,  because  of  its 
revelation  of  the  human  qualities  of  the 
great  commander  who  led  the  Allied 
armies  to  victory  in  Europe,  and  his  own 
fine  sense  of  justice  and  square  dealing 
based  upon  mutual  respect  between  of- 
ficers and  men,  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  reply  which  I  received  from  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower. 

One  paragraph,  alone,  from  General 
Eisenhower's  letter  deserves  far  wider 
reading  than  it  will  get  in  my  files,  and 
because  I  think  it  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  every  soldier,  past  and 
present,  I  am  setting  it  out  separately. 

While  recognizing  the  need  for  cer- 
tain reforms  which  pressure  of  battle 
conditions  did  not  permit  instituting. 
General  Eisenhower  says: 

lliere  is  even  a  greater  need  for  assuring 
that  every  man  from  the  highest  brass  hat  to 
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tb«  lowest  privmte  In  the  ranks  clearly  un- 
dsrttanda  that  whil*  w  mamt  aaake  aome  di^- 
tlaetlon  baaed  upon  prcf— tonal  attain- 
meat  and  upon  weight  of  responsibility. 
Uiese  dutlnctlons  must  never  Imply  nor  ron- 
tfon*  any  assumption  of  human  superioritv, 
which  la  not  only  im-Amerlcan  and  unethi- 
cal, but  Is  Ineffective  In  developing  the  kind 
oX  unit  that  Is  necessary  to  twtUe  success. 

The  letter  follows: 

THx  soLoirx's  Lrrm 

TA^rK  Training  Company.  I.  T.  D.  No.  1, 

Fort  Benning,  Ga  ,  February  26,  1946. 
Dr^a   Ml.   Case:    At   the   present   time   It 
seems  that  Congress  is  concerned  with  legis- 
lation which  Is  aimed  at  getting  more  men 
to  enlist  In  the  Regular  Army. 

Only  a  month  ago  I  would  have  said  that 
an  Increase  In  pay  which  Is  now  being  advo- 
cated by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
and  also  by  Congressman  Vinson  of  Georgia 
will  be  sufficient  to  gain  the  number  of  en- 
listed men  deemed  necessary  by  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  Now  I  know  that  an  increase  In 
pay  alone  could  not  do  the  job  unless  It 
was  such  an  extravagant  one  that  It  could 
hardly   be  afforded. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  GI's  now  serving 
many  changes  must  be  made  before  the  Army 
would  begin  to  be  a  start  of  what  it  now 
claims  to  be. 

Of  all  the  men  I  have  seen  and  talked  to 
on  the  five  different  posts  and  camps  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  on.  not  one  of 
them  who  was  not  a  Regular  Army  man  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  likes  It.  Not  me!  Even 
many  of  the  Regulars  find  the  situation  al- 
most unbearable  and  remain  only  becau^se 
they  have  no  civilian  occupation. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  an  army  that  fought 
S3  valiantly  and  victoriously  for  freedom  and 
democracy,  Is  a  place  where  there  is  neither 
freedom   nor   democracy? 

These  men  whom  the  Nation  asked  to  lay 
down  their  lives  If  necessary,  and  who  they 
are  now  asking  to  be  the  so-called  guard- 
ians of  democracy  ask  to  be  treated  as  mm. 
If  we  are  to  serve.  It  is  only  fair  that  we 
should  share  In  that  which  we  are  serving 
to  preserve. 

When  a  man  Is  not  busy  he  should  be  al- 
lowed to  relax  in  his  barracks  or  day-room. 
Jobs  should  not  be  created  merely  to  keep 
men  busy.  Promotion  should  be  along  the 
same  lines  as  those  of  the  Navy.  All  men. 
regardless  of  rank,  should  have  the  fame 
treatment  where  Government  expenditures 
are  concerned,  as  far  as  clubs,  recreational 
facilities  are  concerned.  There  should  be  no 
distinction  between  officers  and  men  and  first 
three  grades  and  men  of  lower  rank  are  con- 
cerned. 

Courts  martial  should  be  changed  to  re- 
semble regular  trials  by  judge  and  or  jury; 
the  present  system  Is  completely  unfair. 

Men  should  be  put  In  Jobs  that  they  are 
bMt  fitted  to  do  and  not  assigned  to  an 
organization  merely  to  fill  the  table  of  or- 
ganisation. I.  my;>elf,  am  a  good  example  uf 
this  type  of  thing. 

Since  1943.  all  the  work  I  have  done  has 
been  along  clerical  lines  and  1  have  had  Army 
training  as  a  clerk.  I  have  done  clerical 
work  In  the  Army  and  I  have  had  no  basic 
training.  All  the  training  I  have  had  in  the 
Army  has  been  clerical,  yet  when  1  reported 
at  Fort  Bennlng.  Ga..  I  was  put  on  regular 
field  duty,  with  a  tank  company.  Our  work 
here  Is  to  aid  In  the  Instruction  and  training 
cf  officer  candidates.  You  can  imagine  Just 
how  much  they  would  learn  from  me.  I  am 
one  of  many  here,  however,  and  It  is  a  de- 
plorable  situation. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  way  the 
necessary  number  of  meri  can  be  recruited 
for  duty  with  the  Regular  Army  Is  to  Investi- 
gate and  reorjanlae  the  Army  as  well  as 
ising  the  pay. 

Many  pages  more  could  be  written  but  I 
think  this  will  give  you  a  general  idea  of 
Che  sltiutlon.    X  hope  you  will  help  us. 


I  have  written  to  you  because  my  home  la 
In   Spearfish.    S.    Dak. 
Sincerely, 

Eakl  a.  Hausls. 

Lcrm  or  txansmittal 
CoNcazss  or  the  UNrrtn  St.atis. 

tir      _r^    or    RXPRZSENTATTVXS. 

Wc.  .  D   C.  March  15,  194$. 

Gen.  DwicHT  u.  Lisknhowts. 

Chief  of  Staff.  War  Department. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Cenekai.  'ifisxMHOwxa.  I  want  to 
hand  you  a  letter  I  received  from  Earl  A. 
Hausle.  Tank  Training  Company.  I.  T.  D. 
No.  1.  Fort  Bennlng,  Ga  .  which  deals  with  re- 
cruitment of  men  for  the  Regular  Army.  You 
will  note  that  he  says  "only  a  month  a^o  I 
would  have  said  an  increase  in  pay  •  •  • 
would  be  sufficient  to  gain  the  number  of 
enlisted  men  deemed  necessary  by  the  Gen- 
eral Staff.  Now  I  know  that  an  increase  in 
pay  alone  could  not  do  the  Job  unless  it  wa« 
such  an  extravagant  one  it  could  hardly  be 
afforded." 

And  I  might  say  that  a  few  months  ago  I 
might  have  paid  less  attention  to  Ihu  letter 
than  I  do  now— but  recently  I  had  occasion 
to  drive  to  South  Dakota  and  back.  Go- 
ing and  coming  I  gave  many  soldiers  a  lift. 
Prom  all  of  them  I  got  exactly  the  same  point 
of  view — namely,  that  they  are  reacting 
against  service  in  the  peacetime  Army  under 
the  attitudes  encountered.  Of  course  I 
recognize  that  a  remarkable  record  has  been 
made  at  that  in  the  recruitment  of  scldiers. 
These  boys  point  out.  however,  than  an  ex- 
traordinarily large  number  are  junior  of- 
ficers or  Master  Sergeants  to  whom  reenhst- 
ment  may  seem  to  offer  a  chance  for  special 
privileges  which  civilian  life  does  not  offer. 
A  man  who  thinks  he  may  be  an  enlisted  man 
with  little  or  no  noncommissioned  rank,  fears 
what  he  calls  the  "caste  system." 

One  boy  cited  Mauldln's  cartoons  as  best 
revealing  the  spirit  of  the  enlisted  man.  An- 
other cited  a  camp  order  which  required  any 
junior  officer  found  guilty  of* being  "out  of 
uniform  '  to  find  10  enlisted  men  similarly 
out  of  uniform  before  leaves  were  restored. 
The  enlisted  m.in's  reaction  w.is  that  the 
first  10  men  seen  by  that  officer  would  be 
posted. 

I  have  sent  you  the  attached  letter  frankly 
because  I  knew  your  spirit  and  know  that  no 
reprisal  will  be  visited  against  the  boy  who 
very  evidently  wrote  me  in  the  most  con- 
scientious of  Intent  and  because  his  letter  Is 
thoroughly  constructive.  He  Is  not  com- 
plaining—he  Is  simply  trying  to  help  answer 
this  real  problem  that  confronts  America — 
the  manning  of  her  Army. 

The  situation  which  he  and  the  boys  who 
rixle  with  me  mentioned  Is  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  get  at — but  It  Is  basic  and  I  believe 
the  effort  Is  warranted. 

With  my  highest  esteem  and  kindest  re- 
gards. I  am. 

Sincerely  ycurs. 

Francis  Case. 
Representative.    Second    District    of 
South  Dakota. 

general   EISENHOWER'S  R5?LT 

W.ut  Dkpaxtmknt. 
The  Chiet  or  Statt. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  18.  1946. 
Hon.  Francis  C.hsz. 

Congrexs  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Case:  I  thank  you  sincerely  for 
sending  on  to  me  the  letter  you  received 
from  Earl  A.  Hausle,  together  with  your  com- 
ments regarding  conversations  you  have  had 
with  enlisted  men  on  the  subject  of  their 
relationships  with  officers. 

There  Is  no  question  whatsoever  that  there 
exists  definite  grounds  for  the  type  of  com- 
plaint that  you  have  frequently  encountered. 
I  worked   en   this   subject   throughout   th« 


war  and  have  given  It  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  attention  since  the  shooting 
stopped.  As  is  always  the  case,  when  abiises 
of  a  system  come  to  light,  we  usually  find 
the  cxire  proposed  In  terms  that  are  like- 
wise excessive;  It  Is  a  natural  and  human  re- 
action. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  I  have  agreed 
iqwn  certain  methods  of  getting  this  whole 
subject  thoroughly  investigated  and  hope 
that  out  of  It  we  may  be  able  to  establish 
methods  and  doctrines  that  will  eliminate 
jU8t:flable  complaint. 

You  are  probably  aware  of  the  fact  that 
60  percent  of  the  officers  we  had  In  this  war 
came  directly  from  the  men  that  were 
brought  into  the  Army  on  enlisted  status. 
Only  40  percent  came  from  the  original  Regu- 
lar Army,  the  National  Guard,  the  Organized 
Reserve,  or  were  commissioned,  as  specialists, 
directly  from  civil  life.  Moreover,  it  is  this 
60  percent  that  has  served  most  intimately 
with,  enlisted  men.  since  in  general  it  was 
this  group  that  provided  the  lieutenants  and 
captatna  for  fighting  the  war. 

All  these  men  were  young  Americans  se- 
lected from  among  their  enlisted  comrades 
because  of  demonstrated  qualities  for  leader- 
ship, but  naturally,  due  to  the  press  of  war, 
their  education  and  training  was  highly  spe- 
cialized in  the  direction  of  their  war  tasks 
only.  Broader  philosophy  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  service  for  a  period  such  as  we 
are  now  passing  through  could  scarcely  be 
touched  upon  until  after  the  tactical  victory 
was  won. 

I  have  held  conversations  with  many  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  In  this  war.  I  have  been 
personally  responsible  for  correcting,  or  In 
attempting  to  correct  at  least,  many  of  the 
individual  Instances  where  I  thought  com- 
plaint was  completely  justifiable.  While  I 
am  not  prepared,  and  I  do  not  believe  any 
other  person  well  acquainted  with  our  his- 
tory and  our  requirements  is  prepared,  to 
abandon  completely  certain  distinctions  be- 
tween young  officers  that  must  share  with 
their  soldiers  every  danger  and  vicissitude  of 
battle  and  at  the  same  time  neces.sarlly  carry 
on  their  shoulders  the  complete  responsi- 
bility for  the  conduct  of  the  group  under 
conditions  where  Instant  obedience  may 
mean  the  difference  between  life  or  death 
and  success  or  failure,  yet  as  I  said  before, 
I  clearly  recognize  the  need  for  certain  re- 
forms. 

There  Is  even  a  greater  need  for  assuring 
that  every  man  from  the  highest  brass  hat 
to  the  lowest  private  In  the  ranks  clearly 
understands  that  while  we  must  make  some 
distinction  based  upon  professional  attain- 
ment and  upon  weight  of  responsibility,  these 
distinctions  must  never  Imply  nor  condone 
any  assumption  of  human  superiority,  which 
Is  not  only  un-American  and  unethical,  but 
Is  Ineffective  In  developlnt;  the  kind  of  unit 
that  is  necessary  to  battle  success. 

Far  from  any  Idea  of  considering  action 
against  your  correspondent,  I  am  grateful 
that  he  Is  attempting  to  think  of  these  mat- 
ters logically  and  sensibly  and  I  would  have 
no  objection  to  your  sending  him  a  copy  of 
this  letter.  *^' 

Very  sincerely. 

DWICHT    D.    E»ENHOWn. 
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Production  of  Building  Materials 

EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Tuesday.  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judging 
from  committee  meetings  I  have  attend- 
ed and  reports  received  from  the  indus- 


try. I  feel  that  very  little  Is  being  accom- 
plished toward  an  increase  in  production 
of  building  materials.  Mr.  Porter  an- 
nounced some  price  increases  before 
Senator  Chavez's  special  committee  la.^^t 
Saturday  morning  but  after  the  indus- 
tr>'s  representatives,  who  were  present, 
had  an  opportunity  to  reply,  there  was 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  price 
changes  will  not  accomplish  what  we  all 
hope  for — more  production. 

The  propaganda  flowing  out  of  Wash- 
ington, that  Mr.  Wyatt  must  have  the 
subsidy  item  to  Ret  materials,  is  perfect- 
ly silly.  E.xtensive  study  shows  unmis- 
takably that  there  is  no  need  to  appro- 
priate huge  sums  to  subsidize  new  or 
marginal  manufacturers.  The  present 
capacity  is  ample,  provided  that  capacity 
is  put  to  work  with  the  aid  of  price-ceil- 
ing adjustments.  Unfortunately  some  of 
this  loose  propaganda  tends  to  make  a 
political  i.ssue  of  it.  I  want  to  say  now 
that  the  Republicans  are  just  as  anxious 
as  the  Democrats  to  house  our  veterans. 
In  fact,  we  know  enough  about  the  build- 
ing-material business  to  know  there  is 
plenty  of  venture  or  risk  capital  wailing 
to  go  into  new  types  of  building  mate- 
rials and  prefabricating  housing  proj- 
ects, without  Government  aid.  once  the 
industry  is  freed  of  .so  much  red  tape  and 
given  the  green  light.  I  hope  the  vet- 
erans are  not  fooled  into  thinking  the 
subsidies  Mr.  Wyatt  has  asked  for  would 
give  them  cheai>er  homes.  Oh,  no.  But 
eventually  this  money  would  only  in- 
crease their  future  tax  burden.  Another 
foolish  statement  Ls  the  broadcast  that 
the  industry  is  deliberately  opposing  the 
OPA  and  thus  against  furnishing  lumber 
for  veterans'  homes.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
silly  that  statement  is.  Manufacturing 
lumber  and  building  materials  is  their 
bread  and  butter,  just  as  delivering  lum- 
ber and  building  materials  is  my  bread 
and  butter.  Such  propaganda  just  does 
not  make  sense. 

If  the  general  public  only  realized  the 
sharp  practices  and  tricky  methods  be- 
ing used  today  to  get  lumber,  they  would 
not  stand  for  the  continuance  of  this 
agency,  the  OPA.  That  also  goes  for 
many  other  commodities  too.  Because 
of  these  ridiculous  practices,  the  consum- 
er is  getting  the  poorest  lumber  and  pay- 
ing the  highest  prices  in  his  life.  This 
all  adds  up  to  the  eventual  discredit  of 
lumber  as  a  building  material  and  opens 
the  way  for  substitutes.  Most  certainly 
the  retail  dealers  are  opposed  to  these 
conditions  and  naturally  would  prefer 
taking  their  chances  with  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  Good  reliable  mills, 
as  well  as  good  legitimate  retail  dealers, 
are  losing  their  customers  through  these 
phony  sales  set-ups  and  black-market 
practices.  The  OPA  claims  to  be  pro- 
tecting the  little  man.  but  from  all  ac- 
counts, it  is  protecting  that  firm  or  in- 
dividual vlio  is  willing  to  take  a  chance. 
The  reliable  manufacturer  and  dealer 
would  not  take  such  risks  while  the  un- 
scrupulous firm  is  grasping  the  lion's 
share  of  scarce  materials. 

Reports  indicate  that  production  in 
the  West  should  step  up  in  the  next  2 
months.  The  weather  is  better  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  ample  supply  of  lat>or.  If 
the   OPA  economists   and   statisticians 


here  in  Washington  would  just  become 
realistic,  accept  the  recommendations  of 
the  industry  and  practical  men  in  the 
lumber  division,  we  could  go  a  long  way 
toward  meeting  Mr.  Wyatt's  program 
and  according  to  a  report  I  have  recently 
read,  we  could  have  enough  building  ma- 
terials left  over  to  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  large  industrial  and  com- 
mercial projects.  Projects  that  have 
long  been  planned  to  modernize  existing 
industrial  and  commercial  plants  should 
be  kept  alive.  Remember  this  present 
housing  demand  can  and  will  be  taken 
care  of.  providing  labor  and  industry 
work  together  for  maximum  production. 
In  a  few  years,  housing  will  be  back  to 
normal  and  then  we  will  need  our  ex- 
panded industrial  plants  to  take  on  the 
affected  labor. 

We.  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  and  working  with  Mr.  Eton 
Campbell,  formerly  with  the  Lumber  Di- 
vision of  the  WPB,  welcome  the  good 
news  that  he  has  consented  to  act  as  an 
assi-stant  to  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
a  lumber  retailer  himself  and  knows  what 
the  retailer's  problems  are.  I  believe  he 
also  knows  how  discouraging  it  is  to  have 
empty  storage  sheds  and  a  pay  roll  to 
meet  on  Saturday  night.  We  believe  Don 
Campbell  will  prove  a  valuable  man  to 
Mr.  Wyatt  and  the  lumber  industry. 


Old-Age  Assistance 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
we  have  many  problems  during  this  post- 
war period  and  the  demands  are  great 
upon  our  people,  we  must  not  forget  the 
aged  people  of  our  Nation.  They  have 
played  their  full  part  and  they  have 
made  their  splendid  contributions  to  the 
end  that  our  Nation  might  go  forward 
and  become  the  greatest  Nation  upon  the 
face  of  tills  ancient  and  kindly  earth. 
Many  of  our  senior  citizens  have  reached 
the  age  at  which  they  are  unable  to  fully 
support  themselves,  and  those  dependent 
upon  them — and  this  has  developed 
through  no  fault  of  theirs.  The  age 
limit  in  plants  has  become  a  barrier 
against  their  employment,  and  the  strict 
physical  requirements,  now  almost  iml- 
versally  required,  has  prevented  many  of 
our  aged  people  from  obtaining  employ- 
ment. While  we  have  the  existing  social 
security  laws,  under  which  we  have  op- 
erated for  several  years,  yet  those  laws 
are  in  dire  need  of  amendment  and  revi- 
sion, and  our  laws  should  be  revised  and 
improved  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and 
equity  to  our  senior  citizens  and  our  aged 
people.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  House  will 
promptly  take  this  matter  up  and  work 
out  an  improvement  in  our  laws,  and  the 
assistance  which  may  be  granted  there- 
imder,  all  to  the  end  that  our  people  who 
come  within  that  classification  may  re- 


ceive proper  and  adequate  assistance  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  written  a  letter 
today  to  Hon.  RoBEaT  Docchtcn,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
in  the  House,  upon  this  very  subject,  and 
I  herewith,  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House,  include  a  copy  of  my  letter 
to  my  colleague,  which  is  as  follows: 

Mabch  £6,  1946. 

Hon.  ROBEKT  DOtJGHTON. 

Chairman.  Waya  and  Means  Committte, 
House  of  Representatii^es, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  CoLLEActrr:  As  ycu  know  I  represent 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  Indiana 
and  I  am  advised  that  1.039  people  have 
signed  a  petition  which  has  l>een  presented 
to  your  committee  urging  that  action  be 
taken  at  the  very  earliest  moment  on  the 
proposed  amendments  to  Social  S.^curity.  and 
for  the  Improvement  of  old-a^e  assistance. 
These  petitioners  all  reside  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent,  and  they  have  presented  the  large 
petition,  hereinbefore  referred  to.  In  extreme 
good  faith. 

It  is  my  hope  that  your  committee  will  take 
such  action  as  is  entirely  proper  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  aged  people  of  our  Nation  at  an 
early  date.  These  people  are  highly  rcspecud 
In  their  communities,  and  they  are  extremely 
deserving  of  aid  and  assistance  commensurate 
with  their  needs. 

I  will  deeply  appreciate  any  assistance  you 
may  render  in  their  behalf. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Raymond  6.  SraiNCEm. 

It  is  my  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
great  committee  presided  over  by  Hon. 
Robert  Docghton,  as  chairman,  will 
grant  the  request  contained  in  the  peti- 
tion presented  by  these  good  people  from 
the  Tenth  Congressional  District  of  In- 
diana, and  from  many  of  the  districts 
throughout  our  Nation. 


Address  of  Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORI^UCK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRD,  I  include  the  following  address 
made  by  Hon.  Tom  C.  Clark,  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  Slates,  at  the 
annual  banquet  of  the  Order  of  the 
Ahepa.  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Washington, 
D.  C,  March  25,  1946: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  the  great  order  which 
you  represent.  In  the  almost  quarter  century 
of  its  existence,  has  amply  demonstrated  and 
fulfiUed  the  great  expectations  envisioned 
by  Its  founders. 

It  is  significant  that  we  meet  here  tonight, 
on  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifih  anni- 
versary of  the  successful  coBclusion  of  the 
epic  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  Greek 
independence. 

Despite  the  stark  tragedy  of  the  last  few 
years,  when  her  countryside  was  laid  waste 
in  a  program  of  terror,  and  her  cities  echoed 
with  the  barbaric  tread  of  the  invader,  when 
10  percent  of  her  population  was  sacrificed 
upon  the  altar  of  freedom,  though  weak  and 
prostrate — Greece  Is  free. 
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She  could  have  taken  the  easy  way  when 
the  legions  of  that  would-be  Caesar.  Ifusao- 
ilnl.  knocked  at  her  gates  and  demanded  sub- 
on  tss  ton. 

She  Those  to  fight  and  brought  down  upon 
berself  the  full  might  of  the  Nazi  terror. 

But  neither  unequal  battle,  firing  squad, 
Dr  the  noose,  nor  all  of  the  unspeakable 
horrors  the  degraded  and  bestial  mind  of  the 
Nazi  could  envision  cculd  bring  her  to  her 
knees. 

The  flame  of  freedom  never  dies  in  Greek 
hearts,  and  the  light  to  which  the  world  owes 
lo  much  refused  to  be  quenched. 

As  Americans  of  Greek  descent  I  know  you 
jlory  In  that  heritage,  and  you  should. 

Upon  the  entry  of  this  country  Into  the 
struggle  your  natural  patriotism  flamed  to 
intensity,  and  many  a  cress  on  many  a  hard- 
Tought  battlefield  the  world  around  bears  a 
name  that  bespeaks  the  blood  of  Hellas. 

The  fearful  ordeal  Is  over. 

Mussolini  dispatched  like  a  mad  dcg  by  his 
own  people.  hLs  body  In  death  hacked  and 
slashed  in  an  orgy  of  pent-up  hate,  while  in 
Germany  the  arch-fiend  takes  a  coward's  way 
cut.  In  a  bunker  in  Berlin. 

Twice  now  in  the  lifetime  of  men  has  our 
world  been  threatened  by  the  mailed  fist  of 
Bggrassion. 

Once  before  we  solemnly  resolved  that  this 
ihculd  never  be  again. 

We  failed 

Again  we  make  the  same  resolution — how- 
»ver.  this  time  we  know  that  should  we  fall 
we  shall  never  have  the  chance  again. 

The  hour  calls  for  cool  heads,  for  a  broad 
tolerance,  and  for  a  persistent  and  dcter- 
xilned  effort  to  find  the  key  to  International 
understanding  and  good  will. 

As  Americans,  we  desire  only  peace,  and  we 
ire  determined  this  time  to  keep  the  peace 
jur  arms  have  won. 

We  think  we  have  found  the  means  to  do 
Lhat  In  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

It  Is  to  be  remembered  that  this  Is  not 
another  League  of  Nations. 

It  Is  an  association  of  states,  having  as  Its 
purpose  the  creation  of  a  world  order,  de- 
signed to  maintain  the  peace,  a  universal 
srder  under  universal  law.  a  law  applicable 
o  individuals  as  well  as  to  states. 

This  Implies  no  surrender  of  sovereignty 
)n  our  part,  but  a  recognition  on  the  part 
>f  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  ourselves  in- 
cluded, that  this  is  Indeed  one  world. 

We  do  not  expect  to  achieve  Utopia  over 
light 

But  we  can  make  the  effort,  as  a  matter  of 
:  act  we  must,  for  the  devastating  and  awful 
■fleet  of  modern  weapons  of  war.  which  we 
lave  seen  demonstrated  on  a  small  scale, 
lemands  that  we  must,  or  bring  down  upon 
he  world  horror  and  destruction,  the  awful 
catastrophic  fury  of  which  the  mind  fails 
itterly  to  envision,  and  from  which  It  is 
loubted.  by  those  who  know,  we  can  survive. 

This  is  an  alternative,  men  have  never 
ared  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 

It  almost  seems  as  though  the  Author  of 
lature    Himself,    disgusted    with    the    per- 
versity of  men.  has  finally  permitted  them 
o   peer    for   one    awful    moment    Into    the 
1  ecrets  of  the  universe,  but  long  enough  to 
I  lean   there  the  apocalyptic  secret  of  their 
( iwn  destruction. 

Your  forebears  faced  the  barbaric  hosts  of 
I  lestruction  at  Marathon  and  Salamis  over 
:  .500  years  ago.  and  triumphed 

Out  of  that  triumph  came  that  civilisation 
ue  like  to  call  Christian 

We.  too.  In  our  time  have  fought  our 
:  Carathons  and  Thermopylacs,  but  never 
liave  men  stood  before  on  the  threshold  of 
I  uch  complete,  final,  and  utter  defeat,  facing 
I  like  both  the  victor  and  the  vanquished. 

Only  by  firm  purpose  to  outlaw  war  and 
1 11  Its  concomitant  horrors  can  we  avoid 
tais  day  of  final  wrath  and  destruction. 

That  Is  the  high  emprise  to  wbicb  we  ar« 
tilled. 

In  IS  a  call  to  the  last  crusade. 


It  demands,  as  I  have  said,  cool  heads  and 
a  recognition  of  the  fundamental  fact  that 
we  are  all  members  of  the  same  human  fam- 
ily and  that  the  peoples  of  the  world,  no 
matter  what  their  creed,  their  color,  or  their 
nationality,  can  no  longer  withstand  the 
horror  and  destruction  of  another  war. 

The  history  of  Greece  In  the  last  bitter 
century  of  her  existence  demonstrates  l>e- 
yond  contradiction  the  senselessness  of 
powe-  politics,  cloak-room  diplomacy,  and  the 
division  of  the  world  into  the  "haves  "  and 
"have  nota." 

Men,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
men— by  virtue  of  their  own  Inherent  origin 
and  destiny — are  not  to  be  regarded  as  the 
pawns  of  others  who.  sitting  for  a  moment 
in  the  seats  of  power,  dispose  of  the  fortunes, 
the  happiness,  and  the  lives  of  millions. 

This  IS  the  enunciation  of  no  new  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  the  expression  of  the  ancient  Hellenic 
Ideal  transfigured.  If  you  will,  by  the  saving 
light  of  that  Christian  philosophy  on  which 
the  culture  of  cur  western  world  has  been 
built 

It  stands  now  challenged,  as  It  has  before, 
and  it  is  a  challenge  that  must  be  met,  for. 
as  I  have  said,  if  we  fall  in  this  great  recon- 
struction, then  the  blinding  flash  that  cas- 
caded Hiroshima  Into  ash  Is  as  a  spark  to 
the  holocaust  we  can  now  discern  on  the 
rim  of  the  future. 

The  road  to  the  achievement  of  this  pieace 
will  not  be  an  easy  one,  for  men  are  not  made 
saints  over  night. 

There  w  11  be  obstacles  In  the  way:  there 
will  be  misunderstandings  and  misgivings: 
there  will  be  problems  presented  that  will 
seem  almost  Insoluble;  but  so  long  as  the 
will  to  solve  them  exists  and  conscious  effort 
is  made  to  achieve  it,  they  will  be  solved. 

Like  the  peripatetic  philosophers  of  the 
land  of  your  forebears,  who  unlocked  the 
secrets  of  the  human  mind  and  gave  us  In 
the  realm  of  the  Intellect  a  Plato  and  an 
Aristotle,  a  Solon  and  a  Pericles,  and  out  of 
plain  amorphous  marble  brought  forth  the 
imperishable  beauty  of  an  Acropolis  and  a 
Parthenon,  we.  too,  must  unlock  the  cham- 
bered recesses  of  the  human  heart  and  flnd 
there  the  courage  and  determination  and  the 
desire  out  of  which  we  must  shape  and  form 
the  peace  we  have  won. 

We  cannot  achieve  this  alone,  as  President 
Truman  has  rcp3atedly  said. 

It  calls,  as  nothing  else  has  ever  called  be- 
fore, for  cooperation,  for  unselfishness,  for 
understanding,  and  for  a  removal  of  those 
artificial  barriers  of  creed,  color,  and  Ideas 
that  set  men  against  men.  and  close  the  hu- 
man heart  to  that  understanding  and  to 
that  sympathy  which  human  beings,  because 
of  their  common  humanity,  should  have  for 
one  another. 

Under  the  leadership  of  President  Truman 
we  can  and  shall  achieve  it. 

No  man  epltomiz?s  the  yearning  for  peace 
In  the  hearts  of  men  everywhere  more  than 
he.  for  he  knows  through  personal  experience 
of  the  bitterness  and  futility  of  war  and  he 
Is  conscious  of  the  will  of  the  pec  pies  of  the 
world  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

This  has  been  the  struggle  of  Greece 
through  the  centuries. 

Indeed,  this  has  been  the  struggle  of  man- 
kind. 

Heretofore  we  have  faltered — on  occasion 
we  have  glimpsed  the  glory  of  the  far-away 
horizon  and  then  have  lost  It. 

This  time  admits  of  no  failure. 

We  must  achieve  It  or  the  race  of  men 
shall  disappear  in  an  orgy  of  bitterness  fash- 
toned  of  their  own  hate. 

Upon  the  coinage  we  Inscribe  the  legend 
"In  God  we  trust." 

This  God  of  battles,  who  has  nerved  our 
arm  and  sinewed  ovir  blows  In  the  great 
struggle  against  the  hosts  of  darkness  which 
has  Just  ceased,  we  must  not  forget,  la  also 
the  God  of  peace. 

Let  the  new  peace  be  His  peac*. 


And  should  we  stumble  on  the  way  and — 

■  If  drunk  with  sight  of  power,  we  loose 
Wild  tongues  that  have  not  Thee  In  awe. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget — lest  we  forget." 


Problems  of  Scientific  Personnel  and 
Science  Talent 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

or    CAl  I^OBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  a  group  of  leading  educators 
and  scientists  were  assembled  h^re  in 
Washington  not  many  days  ago  to  dis- 
cuss one  of  the  most  important  questions 
for  our  future :  How  we  can  discover  and 
do  something  about  the  scientific  talent 
of  American  youth. 

This  conference  was  called  by  Science 
Service,  the  nonprofit  institution  for  tak- 
ing science  to  the  people,  now  in  its 
twenty-fifth  year  of  service.  In  5  years 
Science  Clubs  of  America  ha.s  grown  to 
9.200  clubs,  including  200,000  boys  and 
girls.  For  5  years  Science  Service  and 
its  Science  Clubs  of  America  organiza- 
tion has  conducted  the  national  annual 
science  talent  search  for  the  Westing- 
house  science  scholarships. 

Forty  boys  and  girls  are  picked  each 
year  from  the  senior  classes  of  the  Na- 
tions  secondary  schools  as  the  poten- 
tially most  talented  young  people.  One 
of  the  residents  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. David  Dill  Cudaback.  426  South 
JefTer.-^on.  Napa.  Calif.,  was  a  winner  of 
the  fifth  science  talent  search,  during 
wliich  the  educational  conference  on 
science  talent  was  held. 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  world 
has  science  by  and  for  the  people  been 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  The  study  and  practice  of  science 
in  clubs  of  young  people  in  the  Nations 
schools  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
educational  methods  to  be  developed  in 
the  past  few  years.  The  search  for  tal- 
ent among  these  young  scientists  and 
the  support  of  their  studies  through 
scholarships  are  important  for  the  future 
of  all  the  people,  including  industry, 
labor,  and  government.  This  is  a  solid 
investment  in  future  peace  and  prosper- 
ity and  in  protection  against  future 
wars. 

The  principal  address  of  the  confer- 
ence was  by  Dr.  M.  H.  Trytten.  Director. 
Office  of  Scientific  Personnel  of  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  and  was  deliv- 
ered on  March  5,  1946,  before  the  Edu- 
cational Conference  of  the  •  Scientific 
Talent  Search '  Institute,  at  the  Hotel 
Statler.  Washington,  D.  C.  The  speech 
follows: 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has  ever  been 
a  teacher  can  understand  my  pleasure  at 
being  privileged  to  speak  about  the  brilliant 
group  of  scientific  "quiz  kids"  who  represent 
this  years  winners  of  the  science  Ulent 
aearch.  People  jrometlmcs  wonder  v.hat  It  Is 
that  keeps  teachers  In  the  profession  when 


It  would  be  in  most  cases  easy  to  secure  less 
exacting  and  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment. I  think  It  Is  wholly  the  real  human 
satisfaction  In  helping  In  the  development 
of  minds  such  as  these.  There  is  no  thrill 
quite  like  that  of  seeing  your  students  grow 
Into  able,  useful,  and  successful  working 
members  of  their  profession.  It  is  the  prem- 
ise of  that.  I  bJlieve.  which  gives  us  all  joy 
in  these  young  people  today. 

I  think  that  at  no  other  time  has  the 
science  talent  search  seemed  so  Fl?nificant 
or  symbolic.  We  have  just  finished  a  war  in 
which  science  was  not  only  dominant  but  de- 
cisive. I  have  often  thought  hew  Interest- 
ing it  would  be  If  we  could  set  up  some  kind 
of  balance  sheet  to  measure  in  terms  of  man- 
power the  contributions  of  science  in  this 
war.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  some 
supernatural  being  had  come  to  our  leaders 
In  1941  and  taken  them  to  a  high  place  from 
where  they  could  have  seen  the  whole  re- 
maining course  of  the  war  in  clear  perspective. 
Suppose  this  being  had  then  stated  that  he 
was  going  to  remove  all  the  radar  develop- 
ments of  the  next  years  from  the  picture  but 
that  he  would  in  recompense  grant  the 
equivalent  manpower  accretion  to  balance. 
How  many  men  do  you  suppose  would  have 
been  necessary?  Take  for  example  the  radar 
fire-control  equipment  which  more  than  any 
factor  gave  us  an  overpowering  advantage  in 
combat.  Or  the  navigation  aids  which  made 
maneuvering  at  night  at  high  speeds  possible; 
or  the  radar  antiaircraft  equipment;  or  the 
plane  and  ship  and  submarine  locators;  or 
dozens  of  other  instruments  which  gave  us 
such  an  astonishing  advantage  in  almost  all 
phases  of  combat.  I  think  our  leaders  would 
have  simply  said  there  is  no  measurable 
equivalent.  Because  not  only  is  here  the  fcril- 
Uant  performance  of  the  present  but  the  rich 
promise  of  uncounted  years  In  the  future. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  mean  little 
against  such  power.  And  then  what  of  the 
manpower  equivalent  of  the  prcximity  fuze? 
or  DDT?  or  of  antl-malarlals?  or  of  the 
atomic  bomb? 

•  The  question  may  seem  a  bit  fantastic,  and 
yet  It  Is  not.  as  the  following  example  will 
show.  In  the  winter  of  1943-44  the  Man- 
hattan District  project  found  it  necessary  to 
expand  Its  activities  enormously  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  race  against  time.  They 
needed  great  additions  of  scientific  man- 
power. It  was  evident,  however,  that  there 
was  no  supply  of  manpower  in  reserve. 
Throughout  the  war.  our  policies  did  not  par- 
mlt  of  manpower  reserves.  A  man  was  either 
Indispensable  to  an  essential  project  at  the 
moment  or  he  was  inducted.  As  a  result, 
there  appeared  to  be  no  available  source  of 
men.  However,  it  happened  that  in  the  re- 
cruitment throughout  the  army  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ASTP  a  number  of  highly 
trained  persons  had  been  assigned  to  It  and 
had  thereafter  been  collected  In  so-called 
9-A  pools.  There  were  several  hundreds  of 
these  who  were  made  available  and  assigned 
to  the  atom-bomb  project  to  work  in  their 
laboratories  as  their  military  assignment. 
General  Groves  has  said  that  "there  are  men 
wiihout  whom  we  could  not  have  done  this 
thing."  I  think  it  Is  worth  while  pointing 
out  that  this  means  that  these  s?veral  hun- 
dred men  were,  according  to  this  statement, 
the  difference  between  success  and  failure 
of  this  project.  Here,  then.  In  eeveral  hun- 
dred individual  decisions,  someone  did  make 
the  mistaken  decision  that  each  of  these  men 
was  of  more  value  as  an  unassigned  soldier 
than  as  a  scientist.  Only  good  fortune  that 
these  men  were  not  sent  overseas  before  be- 
ing assigned  to  the  Manhattan  District  proj- 
ect permitted  the  nullification  of  these  er- 
rors of  decision  and  thus  assured  the  ac- 
celeration of  the  atomic-bomb  project  to 
success. 

No  one  would  seriously  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  worth  of  the  atom-bomb  project  as  less 
than  a  few  hundred  unassigned  soldiers. 
Yet.  In  fact,  that  was  the  accumulated  effect 
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of    these    several    hundred    Individual    de- 
cisions In  the  Inductions  of  these  men. 

There  Is.  however,  plenty  of  evidence  that 
the  profound  implications  of  the  scientific 
contributions  to  our  military  strength  during 
the  war  have  created  a  desire  in  the  United 
States  to  exploit  further  the  possibilities 
then  opened  up.  The  services  are  very  much 
alive  to  the  need  for  sound  scientific  pro- 
grams. This  Is  shown  In  plans  for  extens.ve 
new  laboratories  and  additions  to  old  labora- 
tories. The  services  are  being  reorganized 
to  give  further  scope  to  scientific  work.  Ex- 
tensive training  programs  are  being  expe- 
dited to  create  a  corps  of  scientifically  trained 
officers.  And  the  services  are  planning  lo 
support  basic  science  research  In  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  of  the  land.  Industry 
has  sharply  Increased  its  role  in  research. 
New  laboratories  have  been  announced  by  a 
number  of  very  large  users  of  science.  Most 
of  our  companies  are  either  planning  in- 
creased research  activities  cr  are  seeking  ac- 
cess to  established  research  facilities.  Uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  displaying  unprece- 
dented interest  in  their  science  departments. 
And  the  Government,  generally,  is  quite 
concerned  about  its  place  in  the  furthering 
of  science.  There  are  for  example  two  bills 
to  be  brought  out  In  the  Senate — one  to  cre- 
ate an  ambitious  science  research  foundation 
under  Federal  auspices  and  another  to  set  up 
a  Federal  atomic  energy  research  program. 
There  seems  every  evidence  that  v;e  are  alert 
to  expanding  our  physical  facilities  and  pro- 
viding the   necessary  funds. 

With  regard  to  scientific  manpower,  the 
story  Is  different.  There  is.  and  will  be  for 
some  time,  a  shortage  of  such  personnel. 
Throughout  the  war  we  began  cutting  down 
on  training  In  some  fields  as  early  as  1940. 
From  then  on  progressively  the  fiow  of 
trained  manpower  In  the  sciences  was  re- 
duced. The  resulting  deficit  Is  large  and  will 
be  costly.  That,  of  course,  Is  past  history 
and  Is  well  known. 

The  unfortunate  aspect  of  the  situation 
Is  that  no  positive  recovery  measures  have 
been  adopted. 

The  general  attitude  Is  that  the  present 
great  fiood  of  veteran  students  now  on  the 
camptises  and  about  to  return  to  them  will 
quickly  fill  up  the  ranks  of  trainees  in  the 
sciences.  There  are,  however,  some  very  ob- 
vious limitations  here.  In  the  sciences  the 
number  of  students  who  can  register  fcM: 
advance  work  Is  limited  to  those  who  have 
finished  the  preparatory  work.  The  seniors 
who  are  now  enrolling  must  oh«e  have  been 
Juniors,  and  the  graduate  indents  must 
once  have  been  seniors.  At  present  In  the 
science  graduate  schools  and  in  the  sopho- 
more. Junior,  and  senior  classes  In  the 
sciences,  the  enrollments  must  be  limited  to 
those  who  left  college  for  the  services  with 
unfinished  courses,  and  In  view  of  selective 
service  history  which  began  the  pinch  on 
enrollments  at  the  freshman  class  and  pro- 
gressively rose  through  the  years,  there  are 
not  as  large  a  number  of  returnees  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  Information  in  my  hands 
Is  Incomplete,  but  It  Indicates  that  the 
graduate  cchools  by  and  large  are  not  full 
In  most  sciences  In  spite  of  scholarship  pro- 
grams and  the  release  for  advanced  study 
of  v/artlme  research  workers. 

In  a  sampling  of  57  universities,  for  ex- 
ample, the  graduate  enrollment  in  chemistry 
In  the  first  semester  was  about  50  percent  of 
the  average  for  the  immediate  prewar  years. 
Even  with  an  additional  7-pe:cent  increase 
due  to  veteran  enrollment,  only  57  percent  of 
the  prewar  average  Is  Indicated  in  the  second 
semester.  In  the  fields  such  as  physics, 
mathematics,  and  geology,  the  graduate 
schools  are  similarly  not  crowded  with  GI's 
to  Judge  by  returns  from  a  sampling  of  In- 
stitutions immediately  preceding  the  end  of 
the  first  semester.  Results  showed  enroll- 
ments m  physics  as  16  percent,  geology  as 
30  percent,  and  mathematics  as  12  percent  of 
»  normal  prewar  graduate  enrollment.    The 


nonveteran  enrollment  In  these  graduate 
srhoois  in  these  fields  was  considerably 
greater,  being  In  physics  83  percent.  In 
geology  30  percent,  and  In  mathematics  ICO 
percent  of  prewar  norms.  These  higher  en- 
rollments are  In  large  part  made  up  of  those 
students  who  were  on  war  research  and  are 
now  deferred  to  finish  their  training.  In 
the  undergraduate  classes  where  no  defer- 
ments are  now  granted  In  general  to  non- 
veterans  and  where  the  enrollments  are 
therefore  confined  to  veterans  and  physically 
disqualified  students  the  enrollments  are 
very  low  as  Is  Indicated  by  data  collected. 

A  sampling  of  enrollments  of  seniors  In 
about  60  institutions  at  the  end  of  the  first 
semester  gives  In  percentages  of  normal  pre- 
war enrollments  the  following  figures:  In 
physics,  veterans  9  percent,  nonveterans  28 
percent;  In  geology,  veterans  10  percent,  non- 
veterans  20  percent;  In  mathematics,  vet- 
erans 11  percent,  nonveterans  18  percent. 
The  corresponding  Junior  enroUmenu  are  In 
physics,  veterans  12  percent,  nonveterans 
36  percent;  In  geology,  veterans  25  percent, 
nonveterans  21  percent;  and  In  mathematics, 
veterans  13  percent,  nonveterans  18  percent. 
More  complete  canvasses  are  needed  and  will 
be  obtained  for  the  second  semester  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  the  results  quoted  Indicate 
quite  definitely  that  there  is  not  yet  any 
sufficient  flow  of  science  students  In  the  col- 
leges to  even  approach  the  prewar  numbers. 
And  the  existence  of  wartime  deficits  ehould 
call  for  even  much  Increased  numbers. 

To  achieve  a  full  program  of  training  In 
the  sciences  so  as  to  meet  the  great  unfold- 
ing challenge  of  the  future,  to  provide  for  our 
welfare  and  security  and  to  lead  the  world 
to  a  higher  level  of  comfort  and  stability 
through  a  higher  technological  standard  of 
living,  we  should  have  a  program  as  full  and 
carefully  drawn  as  any  on  the  pbifslcal  and 
financial  side.  It  should  be  designed  to 
bring  back  to  the  campuses  to  complete  their 
training  all  those  whose  courses  were  Inter- 
rupted. Including  those  not  yet  discharged 
from  the  services,  and  It  should  provide  for 
selection  and  training  of  our  ablest  youth. 
Above  all.  it  should  be  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram which  should  set  as  its  goal  the  pro- 
vision of  well-trained  and  adequate  leader- 
ship in  all  fields,  not  only  scientific  but  also 
In  such  fields  as  the  social  sciences,  the  hu- 
manities and  the  fields  of  social  and  ethical 
leadership.  America  has  come  face  to  face 
v/ith  the  need  to  assure  higher  education  for 
its  ablest  youth.  We  need  a  program  of  se-* 
lection  and  training  of  our  best  brains.  It 
will  be  fatal  to  avoid  the  challenge.  I  am 
glad  the  Westlnghouse  Science  Talent  Search 
so  ably  dramatizes  the  need  for  this  and 
points  to  the  method  to  be  used  In  Its  realiza- 
tion. I  am  very  happy  to  have  had  this 
small  part  In  this  great  undertaking. 


Hifher  Pay  for  Federal  Employees  and 
Executives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WELT  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  demand  more  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical Government.  Toward  this  end 
we  should  grant  higher  pay  to  Federal 
employees  and  executives.  One  of  the 
surest  ways  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures and  achieve  better  results  Is 
to  attract  and  retain  the  best  and  ablest 
administrators. 
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There  are  increasing  criticisms  of 
ibiste  and  duplication.  These  charges 
qf  Incfflclency  are  ell  too  true,  but  they 

nerally  are  not  due  to  the  incompe- 
itnce  of  the  individuals  on  the  pay  roll, 
tut  rather  to  the  way  wo  organize  and 
I  se  them.  By  and  large,  there  Is  no  finer 
t  ody  of  employees  than  those  who  work 
far  the  Federal  Government,  and  it  is 
Matifymg  tha^  Congress  at  lona  last  is 
taking  steps  to  Improve  their  salaries. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  S'a- 

3tics.  general  wage-rate  increases  in 
rfumulacturing  industry  averaged  IF  per- 
cent  between  January  1941  and  October 
»45.  This  fi'iure  of  18  percent  under- 
j  ates  the  advance  in  basic  wa^e  rates 
t  lat  actually  occurred  during  this  pe- 
riod, because  it  does  not  take  account  of 
iBte  increases  of  a  nongeneral  charr.cter. 
such  as  increases  in  r^tes  in  individual 
( ccupations  or  small  groups  of  occupa- 
iions.  When  these  are  included,  total 
increases  shown  by  the  Bureaus  index  of 
nage  rates  in  manufacturing  was  33.7 
lierccnt   for  the  period  up  to   October 

945. 

Since  Octobor  1S45.  a  general  wage 
novement  of  great  significance  has  got- 
ten under  way.  The  Bureau  estimates 
flhat  since  VJ-day  approximately  9.000.- 
WO  workers  have  received  increases  as  a 
result  of  general  wage-rate  adjustments. 
'  'hese  increases  have  varied  considerably 
I  ut  there  has  been  a  noticeable  concen- 
t  ration  in  the  area  of  15  to  20  percent. 
'  'he  six  fact-finding  boards  that  have 
iiade  wage  recommendations  up  to  tliis 
t  ime  have  recommended  increases  rane- 
int  from  14  percent  in  the  case  of  Grey- 
lound  Bus  to  20  percent  in  the  case  of 
]  teat  packing.  The  wage  settlement  in 
t  he  steel  industry  amounted  to  17.5  per- 
(ent.  It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume 
t  lat  wage  increases  to  private  employees 
lince  October  will  average  at  least  17.5 
percent.  On  the  basis  of  the  most  con- 
5  ?rvative  measure  of  wage-rate  increases 
t )  October  1945 — namely,  13  percent — a 
farther  increase  of  17.5  percent  will  raise 
average  wage  rates  in  manufacturing  to 
38.6  percent. 

I  favor,  and  shall  recommend,  an  in- 
c  reaae  of  18.5  percent. 

According  to  the  Civil  S.^rvice  Cnm- 
I  dssMn.  fMeral  employees  have  received 
i  icreases  in  their  iMkslc  salary  rates  aver- 
aging  15.9  percent  siiocc  January  1941. 
I  ■  the  1941  relationship  between  .salaries 
cf  Federal  employees  and  private  em- 
jloyees  is  to  be  even  partia'ly  restored. 
i  further  Increase  to  Federal  employees 
cf  at  least  18.5  percent  will  be  necessary. 
in  lS.5-percent  increase  would  raise  the 
1  vel  of  Federal  salaries  to  a  point  47.3 
I  aomA  ataove  the  January  1941  level. 
ihis  Is  •  differential  in  favor  of  private 
e  nployment  over  Government  workers 
of  1.3  percent  if  the  18  5  percent  is 
granted.  This  Increa.se  would  not  take 
uito  account  the  fact  that  Federal  em- 
F  loyees  haa  a  basic  39-hour  week  in  Jan- 
uary  1941  and  a  40-hour  week  at  the 
F  rt'sent  time. 

If  we  want  efficiency,  we  must  have 
cipable  managers.  We  have  neglected 
t  ie  managers  in  the  Federal  business, 
town  through  the  years,  they  have  not 
b  ad  their  due.  In  pay  bills  the  short  end 
h?s  been  given  to  tha'^e  who  carry  the 
heaviest   load — the   Federal   executives. 
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When  the  schedules  of  compen.^ation 
were  estrblished  under  the  original 
Classification  Act  of  1923.  it  was  recog- 
nized that  in  the  higher  levels  the  rates 
fixed  for  the  Government  were  sub.<;tan- 
tially  lower  than  prevailing  rates  in  pri- 
vate industry  Each  time  those  sched- 
ules have  been  adjusted,  large  percent- 
ages have  been  given  in  the  lower  ranks 
and  smaller  increai^es  have  been  pro- 
vided for  the  higher  levels.  Thus  pro- 
gressively the  disparity  with  private  in- 
du.stry  was  widened.  Yet  we  know  that 
any  private  bu-siness  in  seeking  to  cut 
its  costs  goes  out  and  secures  the  most 
capable  managers.  If  we  are  to  get  ef- 
ficiency of  operaticn.  we  must  reward 
cur  Federal  managers  at  least  as  well 
as  v/e  are  prepared  to  reward  our  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

The  proposal  of  salaries  of  $12,000  and 
$14  000  for  phy.sical  scientists  doing  work 
essential  to  the  national  defense  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  only  one 
.<«tep.  The  evidence  pointing  up  the  need 
for  higher  pay  for  scientists  brings  into 
the  open  the  whole  question  of  higher 
pcy  to  those  who  manage  these  under- 
takings. The  scientists  are  the  first  to 
insist  on  having  good  administrators 
witli  uhom  to  work.  Both  Dr.  Vannevar 
Bush  and  Dr  E.  U.  Condon  have  given 
strong  testimony  on  this  point.  The 
scientists  do  not  work  in  a  vacuum. 
They  must  have  laboratories  and  facili- 
ties, but  more  is  required.  Scientific 
findings  must  be  put  to  work  in  actual 
operating  programs.  We  do  not  pet  na- 
tional defense  Just  by  discoveries — the 
invention.-^  must  be  put  into  effect. 

It  would  be  folly  indeed  to  expect  these 
administrators  to  be  paid  les.s  than  the 
scientists  working  in  their  departments 
and  bureaus.  It  is  not  so  in  industry. 
It  does  not  make  sense  in  government. 
Our  national  defense  will  be  no  better 
than  the  judgment  of  the  administrators 
who  make  the  decisions  on  programs. 
With  the  state  of  the  world  what  It  Is 
and  our  relations  to  the  world  what  they 
are.  we  must  have  the  highest  order  of 
administrative  competence.  The  people 
of  America  and  the  peoples  of  the  world 
are  looking  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  international  and  national  de- 
fense problems  overshadow  our  other 
Federal  activities.  But  the  day-to-day 
manner  in  which  the  policies  of  the  Co!i- 
gress  are  applied  by  our  Federal  execu- 
tives in  Washington  and  throuchout  the 
country  affect  the  way  in  which  private 
Industry  must  operate.  As  never  before, 
full  production  is  tied  to  Government 
effectiveness  in  such  matters  as  wages 
and  prices. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always 
been  short  of  management  leadership. 
In  times  of  emergency  we  have  been 
forced  hurriedly  to  recruit  a  host  of  $1- 
a-year  men  and  others  brought  in  tem- 
jwrarily  from  private  indu-stry.  They, 
for  the  most  part,  serve  the  Government 
well,  but  they  leave  their  posts  when 
the  immediate  cnsLs  is  past.  Moreover, 
many  of  them  are  limited  in  doing  a  good 
job  because  they  have  had  no  experience 
with  the  necessary  complexity  of  gov- 
errunent.  In  difficult  times,  both  In 
peace  and  war.  the  Government  is  not 
so  well  nianaged  as  it  needs  to  be.    I 


am  convinced  that  our  pre.sent  rates  of 
executive  pay  are  driving  mature  men 
of  strength,  vision,  and  imagination  out 
of  Govemment,  and  are  chilhng  the 
patriotism  and  purpase  of  younger  men 
who  might  otherwise  choose  Government 
as  a  career. 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  underrate 
our  Federal  management  job.  we  .«^hall 
have  unnecessary  waste  and  too  high 
costs  in  Government.  If  the  Congress 
wants  to  reduce  these  casts,  to  .secure 
economy,  to  have  fewer  people  on  the 
pay  roll,  and  to  gear  the  Government  of 
the  United  S'-Rtes  to  deal  with  the  great 
tasks  before  it.  we  must  pay  our  mana- 
gers well.  The  new  pay  schedules 
should  provide  for  mana; 3rs,  as  well  as 
for  .scientists  and  engineers.  We  shall, 
indeed,  make  a  sad  blunder  if  we  con- 
tinue to  be  nipgardly  toward  our  Federal 
administrators.  They  are  the  key  to 
sharply  lowered  cost? — in  fact,  to  good 
government  Itself. 


Wat*r  and  Concrete 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or  vice  IN".  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RrcoRD.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  of  March  20.  1946: 

WATCa  AND  CONCMTE 

Representative  Robcxtscn  oI  Virginia  has 
Introduced  a  bill  In  Cangrens  to  give  the  PibIi 
and  Wildlife  S?rvlce  a  aay  in  conservation 
policlea.  The  bill  provtdes  that  no  water- 
control  project  BhaH  be  constructed  by  any 
Federal  agency  withrut  adequate  provision 
Icr  conserving  fish  and  other  aquatic  life. 

It  la  high' time  that  blo'ogtata  were  given 
a  greater  voice  not  only  in  conservation  tut 
in  other  activities  of  Oovernment  The  Na- 
tion's tlml>er  ha.-*  been  wasted,  its  mineral 
resources  looted  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
acres  of  •oil  impcvertahed— acme  literally 
washed  awav. 

We  have  made  a  beginning  of  <:avtng  trees 
and  soil  H?re  and  there,  a  badly  conceived 
drainage  project  has  been  revised  or 
alMlUhed  But  water  control  on  the  whole 
is  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  any  and 
all  dams  are  good,  that  pouring  concrete 
is  meritorious  in  Itaelf,  as  well  as  for  con- 
crete aalesiuen. 

Plans  have  l)een  drawn  for  some  t7.000.000.- 
000  worth  of  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
hydrcelcctrlc  wor'^a.  Some  should  be  con- 
structed. Others  are  doubtful.  Seme  are 
pure  political  perk. 

There  Is  an  Immense  appeal  in  any  power 
project  in  this  power  age.  but  man  cannot 
live  by  kilowatts  alone  nor  can  a  nation 
t)e  nourished  on  portland  cement. 

The  Robertson  bill  Is  a  healthy  symptom 
of  discriminating  thought.  Its  main  support 
will  probattly  come  from  flabermen  and  others 
interested  In  the  sports  of  streams,  field,  and 
wilderness. 

But  much  more  than  si>ort  la  involved. 
The  biological  balance  of  the  continent  has 
been  shaken  by  haaty  and  iU -conceived  en- 
gineering. In  the  drainage  of  rwamps  and 
lakea  we  have  already  discovered  dlaaatrcus 
mlatakes  in  the  Middle  West.  It  Is  high 
time  that  every  engineer  should  be  matched 


by  a  competent  biologist  when  plans  for 
permanent  changes  in  water  courses  are 
made.  And  the  engineer  must  be  given  more 
freedom  from  tlie  politician  and  the  con- 
tractor. 


Farley  Fine  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUsrrTs 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  March  25,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Post, 
Boston.  Mass.,  under  date  of  March  24, 
1946.  This  article  was  written  by  Lester 
Allen: 

Farlet    Pine    roa    America — Ex-Postmasteh 
General    Chosen    by    Correspondents    as 
Ttpifyinc  Smart.  Friendly  Yanks 
(By  Lester  Allen) 

A  group  of  foreign  correspondents,  loung- 
ing in  the  lobby  of  a  Portuguese  hotel  and 
exchanging  small  talk  of  their  craft,  got  on 
the  subject  of  American  diplomats  and  their 
failure  to  typify  Americans  In  their  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States  Government 
abroad. 

From  that  topic  they  Inevitably  drifted  Into 
the  subject  of  the  typical  American  and 
began  nominations  of  various  prominent 
Americans  who  would  be  typical  of  the  whole 
country  and  not  a  particular  section  of  the 
country.  They  held  that  what  the  country 
needs  Is  an  ofllcial  roving  ambassador,  and 
not  one  versed  in  the  wiles  of  diplomacy,  or 
high  finance,  or  foreign  trade — but  in  Ameri- 
can good  will. 

FARLEY    WALKS    IN 

The  small  talk  developed  Into  a  wrangle. 
One  by  one  all  the  leading  figures  In  the 
public  eye  were  talcen  up  and  rejected.  The 
argument  went  on  long  and  loudly.  The 
lobby  was  well  populated  by  refugees  and 
expatriates  waiting  for  transportation  to 
America,  all  trying  to  escape  from  Europe, 
and  all  watching  the  American  correspond- 
ents good-naturedly  wrangling  over  the  ques- 
tion of  who  was  a  typical  American. 

At  that  moment  a  tall,  pink-faced  man 
walked  into  the  lobby,  grinned,  said.  "Hello, 
fellers."  and  headed  for  the  elevator.  The 
refugees,  as  one.  turned  to  watch  him.  One 
of  them,  got  up  and  approached  the  tall 
American. 

He  halted,  stuck  out  his  hand  and  said. 
•'My  name's  Farley.     I  used  to  sell  stamps." 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  teU  it.  a  sccre 
of  refugees  had  crowded  around,  and  Jim 
Farley,  former  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States,  was  being  introduced  all 
around.  There  was  nothing  perfunctory 
about  It.  He  was  genuinely  pleased  to  meet 
all  of  them,  and  they  quite  obviouily  felt 
that  he  was  doing  them  an  honor. 

"That  is  the  man."  one  correspondent  said. 
"That's  the  typical  American." 

Considered  apart  from  his  political  career. 
James  A.  Farley,  whose  breezy  greeting,  "My 
name's  Farley.  I  used  to  sell  stamps."  is  so 
typically  American,  that  he  is  practically  a 
new  design  for  the  cartoon  figure  of  Uncle 
Sam. 

Possessed  of  the  most  extraordinary  mem- 
ory for  faces  and  names — a  talent  that  makes 
the  average  city  greeter  or  hotel  manager 
lock  like  an  absent-minded  mystic — Jim  Far- 
ley spreads  good  will  for  America  wherever 
he  goes. 


To  watch  him  abroad.  In  Ireland,  France. 
Italy.  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Is  a  real. pleasure. 
Equipped  only  with  English.  Farley  manages 
to  charm  all  comers  whether  they  under- 
stand English  or  not.  Tliere  is  something , 
alxiut  the  way  he  sticks  out  his  hand,  beams 
down  from  the  height  of  6  feet  2  inches,  al- 
ways smiling,  that  would  charm  the  most 
disgruntled  bird  down  from  a  tree. 

CHARMING   PERSONALITY 

When  the  soft-drink  concern  chose  him  as 
president  of  its  export  subsidiary  the  direc- 
tors certainly  got  a  great  bargain.  Even  If 
the  people  In  the  export  markets  didn't  like 
the  drink,  which  they  do.  they  would  drink 
it  anyway  after  Jim  Farley  had  turned  his 
sunny  smile  in  their  direction. 

It  works  on  all  ages  and  both  sexes.  It 
works  amid  the  most  formidably  correct  sur- 
roundings— as.  for  example — the  Qulrlnal 
palace  In  Rome,  and  It  works  back  of  the 
tracks  in  Limerick. 

No  hunter  for  big  shots,  wherever  Farley 
passed  In  Europe  he  was  sure  to  find  some 
lowly  GI  who  would  come  up  to  him,  re- 
mind him  that  he  met  him  5  or  6  years  ago 
In  Des  Moines,  or  San  Francisco,  or  Houston, 
and  Farley  would  say.  "Come  on  along  to 
lunch  with  me.  Tell  me  what  you  have  been 
doing." 

At  the  Quirinal.  for  example,  at  a  recep- 
tion given  by  Crown  Prince  Umberto.  Gov- 
ernor General  of  Italy,  a  scene  of  staggering 
magnificence  was  prepared  for  the  first  big 
reception  staged  by  the  Italian  royal  house 
since  Italy's  defeat.  There  was  more  glitter 
and  gold  lace,  more  ceremony  and  more  cal- 
culated magnificence  than  Hollywood  ever 
was  able  to  crowd  into  a  superspectacle. 

But  within  15  minutes  it  began  to  be 
doubtful  who  was  giving  the  reception. 
Crown  Prince  Umberto  or  Jim  Farley. 
Towering  above  even  the  court  guards,  who 
are  chosen  for  their  Imposing  appearance. 
Farley  was  mobbed  by  Italian  notables  and 
by  members  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions 
in  Rome. 

One  member  of  the  Italian  royal  family 
stared  at  the  big  American  for  a  moment 
and  wanted  to  know  who  he  was.  "An 
American,  no  doubt,"  she  said.  And  she  took 
off  to  join  the  throng  around  Farley. 

MY  NAME  IS  YOLANDA 

"My  name  Is  Farley,"  he  said.  "I  used  to 
sell  stamps." 

"My  name  Is  Yolanda,"  she  replied.  "I 
used  to  l3e  a  countess." 

"There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  way  we 
can  swap  Jobs."  Farley  chuckled. 

With  Jim  Farley  meeting  people  is  not  a 
mere  formality.  He  meets  them,  makes 
friends  of  them,  and  sooner  or  later  corre- 
sponds with  them.  The  mails  from  what- 
ever place  he  pauses  for  a  day  or  two  are 
weighted  down  with  missives  to  his  legion  of 
friends. 

Many  political  wiseacres  thought  that 
when  his  long  association  with  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  came  to  an 
end  that  Jim  Farley's  career  as  a  friend  of 
everyone  would  come  to  an  end.  Actually 
this  circumstance  widened  his  circle  of 
friends. 

"I  like  friends."  he  explained.  "Not  ac- 
quaintances Acquaintances  are  people  who 
don't  give  a  damn  about  you.  Friends  stay 
with  you  forever." 

A  great  deal  of  his  charm  for  complete 
strangers  he  meets  In  and  out  of  the  United 
States  is  the  soul -satisfying  resemblance  he 
bears  to  the  typical  American.  He  is  what 
the  rest  of  the  world  would  like  to  believe  all 
Americans  are.  There  is  some  of  the  breezi- 
ness  of  the  West,  some  of  the  courtly  dignity 
of  the  South,  some  of  the  prudence  of  New 
England  blended  into  his  character. 

With  Irish  antecedents  he  is  not  a  profes- 
sional Irishman.  He  is  a  professional  Amer- 
ican in  the  best  sense  of  the  world.  When 
the  tide  began  to  set  against  American  popu- 


larity abroad  It  was  a  grave  mistake  not  to 
draft  Jim  Farley  for  the  task  of  circulating 
around  Europe  to  mend  our  fences. 

Son  of  a  brick  manufacturer  in  Rockland 
County.  N.  Y.,  Jim  Farley's  only  elective  of- 
fice was  town  clerk  of  Stony  Point,  N.  Y.  He 
has  always  been,  throughout  his  political  ca- 
reer, a  politician's  politician.  Now  58  years 
old.  Jim  Farley  managers  to  crow  into  a 
single  day  the  contacts  that  would  take  the 
average  man  a  year  to  make. 

CAN  REALLY   SELL 

His  background  of  15  years  as  a  salesmau 
for  the  United  States  Gypsum  Co.  gave  him 
the  flair  for  meeting  people  and  establishing 
himself  in  a  few  minutes'  conversation  as  a 
man  to  know.  They  tell  a  story  about  him 
when  he  was  a  salesman  which  illustrates  the 
point.  A  lumber  dealer  in  northern  New 
York  State  was  overloaded  with  gypsum 
products,  so  much  of  an  overload,  in  fact, 
that  the  other  lines  he  carried  were  suffering. 
Finally  he  said  to  Farley,  "I'm  afraid  I'll  have 
to  ask  you  not  to  call  on  me  for  a  few 
months.  I've  bought  too  much  of  your  line 
and  I  can't  sell  It." 

Farley  settled  down  in  the  town  for  2 
weeks,  put  on  an  intensive  selling  campaign 
for  the  lumber  dealer,  and  unloaded  all  the 
excess  and,  incidentally,  wrote  a  new  order. 

Throughout  South  America,  where  Ameri- 
can popularity  Is  not  too  good  at  the  present 
moment.  Farley  has  hundreds  of  friends,  all 
of  them  boosters  for  Farley.  He  made  the 
friends  Just  being  himself.  He  has  the  knack 
of  being  Interested  In  even  the  most  com- 
monplace things  other  people  say,  and  he 
never  misses  the  right  felicitous  response. 

His  knowledge  of  International  affairs 
could  never  be  called  profound  If  analyzed 
for  the  special  kind  of  Intuition  which  Is  de- 
manded of  diplomats,  but  for  getting  right 
down  to  cases  and  fundamentals  he  is  hard  to 
match. 

He  believes  that  we  mtist  Import  goods 
from  foreign  countries  In  order  that  foreign 
countries  can  secure  dollar  credits  to  pur- 
chase goods  from  us.  and  that  the  sooner  we 
start  doing  it  the  better  it  is  going  to  be  for 
world  economy. 

One  of  the  common  faults  of  Americans 
abroad  Is  their  habit  of  apologizing  or  seek- 
ing to  explain  the  shortcomings  of  American 
policy.  American  customs  or  American  think- 
ing. Jim  Farley  doesn't  apologize  for  any- 
thing, or  seek  to  explain  anything.  He  has  a 
personal  belief  that  he  Is  typically  American, 
that  foreigners  meeting  him  can  take  him  or 
leave  him — and  that  explanations  are  left- 
handed  apologies.  He  feels  we  have  demon- 
strated enough  good  will  not  to  be  required 
to  explain  or  apologize  for  anything. 

Farley  is  the  same  man  with  the  same 
character  and  the  same  sincere  friendliness 
whether  he  is  in  Buenos  Aires,'  Madrid.  Rome. 
Paris.  London,  or  Dublin.  And  people  who" 
are  striving  to  know  more  about  America 
recognize  him  instantly  as  Mr.  America.  He 
is  tjie  same  man  you  meet  in  Tulsa,  Okla.; 
Fort  Kent,  Me.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  or  New  York. 

Just  plain  Farley — "I  used  to  sell  stamps." 


Pan-American  Influence  on  the  Peace 
Treaties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.    GREEN.     Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
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t^  e  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  address 
w  ilch  I  delivered  on  the  subject  Pan- 
Atnerican  Influence  on  the  Peace 
Treaties,  at  a  mectmg  of  the  People's 
^  andate  Committee  on  Peace  Settle- 
n  ents  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel  in  this 
c  ty  on  March  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
«  as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reccri)', 
a !  follows : 

Madam  President  and  memberi  of  the 
P  >opln  Mandate  Committee  tcr  Inter- 
A  merlcan  Peace  and  Cooperation,  and 
t  tenda.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
n  ccting  this  evening  with  an  organization 
t  tat  haa  given  such  atrong  support  to  the 
C)  use  of  pan-American  suUdartty.  For  pan- 
A  sierican  solidarity,  and  all  that  that  sig- 
B  ifleaat  phrase  Implies,  has  a  tremendous 
ll  taring  upon  the  problem  of  world  peace 
«  blch  Is  the  Immediate  object  of  oxu  con- 
s  deration. 

We  have  learned  to  recognize  as  a  result 

0  the  sufferliiK.  sacrifice,  and  struggle  of  this 
h  St  World  War  the  Immensity  ol  the  task 
t.  kat  lies  before  us  In  attempting  to  create 
t  \e  structure   of   a  peace   that   will   endure. 

1  la  a  tasJc  comprising  far  more  than  the 
«  rltlng  of  treaties  and  the  drafting  of  docu- 
n  ents.  History  books  recount  the  familiar 
p  ittern  In  the  past  of  nations  going  to  war, 
a  Id  then  Imposing  a  solution  of  their  dis- 
p  ites  In  the  form  of  a  treaty  of  peace. 
T  'eatles  of  peace  were  conceived  uf  as  Instru- 
n  ents  through  which  peace  cotild  actually  be 
ei  tabllshed.  and  normal  life  could  be  per- 
n  itted  once  more  to  take  its  cotirse.  How 
d  fferent  Is  our  viewpoint  today,  as  we  emerge 
fi  om  the  most  destructive  war  of  history  and 
a  «  before  us  the  awful  reality  that  unless  we 
c  eate  a  structure  of  lasting  peace,  we  may 
e  ipect  to  be  engulfed  In  an  even  more  deadly 
h  jlocaust  of  atomic  weapons  that  will  most 
c  fftalnly  spell  the  end  of  our  civilization  and 
*  nk  the  world  in  another  dark  age  of 
b  »r  bar  lam. 

For  what  we  have  learned  at  our  terrible 
c  wt  during  the  past  20  years  is  that  no  peace 
t:  eary  can  amount  to  more  than  an  armistice 
b  >tween  hostilities  unless  an  enduring  sjrstem 

0  peace  is  created  that  attacks  the  basic 
ci  uses  of  WRr  and  formulates  an  effective 
n  achlnery  whereby  the  rule  of  law  can  be 
fl  Tnly  enforced  In  the  settlement  of  disputes 
b  tween  nations. 

My  CMHita  are  therefore  addressed  to  this 
k  rger  prabtam:  The  influet^ce  of  the  pan- 
A  ncrMan  STatem  on  the  creation  of  a  struc- 
ti  re  of  world  peace. 

I  do  not  wish  to  undereetii.iate  the  slgnlfl. 
ci  nee  of  the  treaties  of  peace  with  our  former 
ei  lemlea.  the  first  of  which  Is  scheduled  to 
b  ^  drawn  up  this  sprli.g.  The  problems  with 
which  these  treaties  will  no  doubt  deal  are 
o '  high  significance,  particularly  when  prob- 
k  ma  of  the  future  status  and  condition  of 
C  mnany  and  Japan  are  tackled.  They  will 
p  >rforce  Involve  both  corrective  and  punitive 
fiatures  which  will  aim  at  preventing  those 
n  itlons  from  again  achieving  suflBcient  power 
t<  i  repeat  the  assaults  on  civilization  which 
tJ  ley  so  recently  launched.  As  members  of 
tJ  le  United  Nations  all  the  countries  which 
Ci  mprtae  the  pan-American  family  will  be- 
ci  me  r  ^  one  or  mere  of  these  treaties. 

1  am  I  .it  that  their  Influence  will  be 
U  It  In  their  de%'otlon  to  the  prlciples  for 
wilch  the  United  Nations  fought,  their  re- 
8]  ect  for  the  principles  of  law.  and  their 
m  nse  of  fairnef s  along  with  an  appreciation 
o  the  necessity  for  making  quite  sure  that 
tl  le  former  enemy  countries  will  rise  to  emi- 
n  'nee  again  only  if  they  first  become  respect- 
a'  »ie  and  peace-loving  members  of  the  world 
c*  immunity. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  larger  prob- 
U  n\  of  erecting  a  framework  for  world  pc^ace. 
waich  will  prevent  s  repetition  from  any 
K  urce  of  the  aggression  which  was  planned 
a.  id  launched  during  the  1930's,  the  members 


of  the  pan-American  family  have  an  even 
larger  Influence,  both  past  and  future.  The 
31  republics  of  the  New  World  play  s  dual 
role  In  this  great  and  hopeftil  task. 

First,  as  individual  members  of  the  United 
Nations  they  exert  a  direct  and  significant 
Influence.  They  comprise  21  cut  of  the  51 
members  of  the  General  Assembly.  Brazil. 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States  are  initial 
members  oi  the  Security  Council.  Pan- 
American  problems  and  experience  In  the 
economic  and  social  field  are  expressed 
through  memk>er8hlp  of  Chle,  Colombia, 
Cuba.  Peru,  and  the  United  States  on  the 
Economic  and  Social  Cotmctl.  To  the  Court 
ot  International  Justice,  the  pan -American 
world  brings  five  justices,  ref.  he  long 

Juridical  heritage  of  America  ence  as 

well  as  of  world-wide  Internaticnal  law. 

I  cite  these  facts  not  to  Indicate  or  imply 
that  the  members  of  the  pan-American  sys- 
tem will  act  as  a  unit  or  a  bloc  in  the  affairs 
of  the  United  Nations,  for  such  a  tendency, 
if  one  exists,  would  be  out  of  keeping  with 
the  tMislc  principle  of  the  United  Nations.  In 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security  the 
world  Is  Indeed  one  and  lu  nations  must  act 
with  full  realization  of  their  total  inter- 
dependence and  mutual  responsibility.  The 
positions  which  the  pan-American  nations 
hold  in  the  principal  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  emphasize,  however,  the  fact  that 
our  21  countries,  drawing  from  our  com- 
mon background  of  international  coopera- 
tion for  whatever  It  may  be  worth,  will  have 
a  strong  voice,  and  consequently  heavy  re- 
sponsibility, in  the  decisions  that  shape  the 
structure  of  peace. 

Their  role  has  already  evidenced  itself  in 
the  contributions  of  the  pan-American 
countries  to  the  effective  work  of  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  first 
meetings  of  the  General  Assembly  and  of 
the  Security  Council. 

It  is.  perhaps,  in  leas  direct  ways.  howe%'er, 
that  the  pan-Aiperlcan  Influence  makes 
itself  felt  on  the  peace.  Not  only  as  individ- 
ual countries  playing  our  respective  parts 
In  the  deliberations  of  the  United  Nations 
will  our  Influence  be  felt.  The  pan-American 
system,  with  its  decades  of  careiul  growth, 
durini;  times  of  both  peace  and  war.  and  its 
princ.ples  which  have  been  hammered  out 
on  the  anvil  of  experience,  has  already  con- 
tributed to  the  formulation  of  our  peace 
structure.  Its  future  Influence  can  b3  large 
or  small  according  to  the  success  with  which 
It  meets  future  challenges  and  the  leader- 
ship It  displays  In  the  achievement  of  peace- 
ful cooperation  based  upon  the  acceptance 
of  sound  principle. 

To  all  the  world  the  pan -American  system 
has  been  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
nations  representing  different  historical  and 
cultural  backgrounds,  speaking  different 
languages,  and  comprising  varied  races,  can 
solve  their  differences  through  peaceful 
means  and  coordinate  their  efforts  to  ad- 
vance their  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
welfare  through  cooperation.  The  force  of 
the  conscience  of  the  pan-Am.erlcan  com- 
munity of  nations  has  proved  to  be  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  settling  such  disputes  as 
have  arisen.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  the 
outbreak  of  war  among  the  memberss  of  the 
pan-American  system  so  long  as  they  do  not 
permit  the  development  in  the  New  World 
of  centers  of  Fascut  or  Nazi  iaXlue>ice  where 
the  seeds  of  those  condemned  and  outlawed 
ideologies  can  take  root  and  flower  anew. 
The  strength  of  the  pan-American  system  of 
International  cooperation  has  in  large  meas- 
ure arisen  from  the  allegiance  of  the  peoples 
of  our  21  republics  to  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples which  have  guided  their  international 
relations. 

Among  these  principles,  which  hive  had 
their  influence  far  beyond  the  shores  of  the 
American  cuntinenu,  we  may  mention  the 
f  oUvvWing ; 


First,  is  the  principle  of  nonintervention 
whereby  any  state  is  enjoined  from  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  another.  Consecrated 
In  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of 
American  States  at  Montevideo  in  1933.  this 
principle  became  the  cornerstone  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  upon  which  was  sub- 
sequently erected  the  more  elaborate  struc- 
ture of  inter-American  cooperation. 

Closely  linked  to  this  principle  is  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sovereign  equality  of  nations 
large  and  small.  In  the  pan-American  world 
It  has  now  long  t>een  recognized  that  any 
sovereign  state,  whether  powerful  or  weak. 
Is  endowed  with  basic  rights  of  sovcrei^i.'y 
which  may  not  be  Infringed  upon  by  anothf  r 
and  is  entitled  to  equal  respect  before  the 
law. 

Third  Is  the  principle  that  International 
disputes  m^ist  be  settled  by  peaceful  means 
and  that  any  situation  which  threatens  the 
peace  of  the  American  Republics  is  of  con- 
cern to  all  of  them.  Here  we  find  stated  on 
a  regional  basks  the  idea  which  Is  now  given 
expression  In  the  basic  concept  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Indlvlslbllty  of  world  peace. 

Another  principle  of  ouutandiiig  Impor- 
tance provides  that  any  matters  of  mutual 
concern,  particularly  those  which  involve  the 
peace  of  the  member  nations,  requires  mu- 
tual consultation  so  that  a  community  view- 
point and  policy  may  be  adopted  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Finally,  the  pan-American  system  has 
adopted  the  principle  that  mutual  coopera- 
tion is  required  to  meet  the  necessary  and 
legitimate  needs  of  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries. Cooperation  In  protecting  their  secu- 
rity, cooperation  in  the  solution  of  their 
economic  problems.  In  advancing  the  living 
standards  of  the  people,  and  in  promoting  a 
wider  understanding  of  national  cultures 
has  proved  its  worth  In  the  pan-American 
system.  It  has  emphasized  a«?ain  the  Inter- 
dependence of  nations  and  the  futility  of 
isolation. 

It  U  apparent  that  these  principles  have 
found  a  responsive  endorsement  In  the  de- 
sign of  the  structure  of  world  per.ce  which 
we  are  now  erecting.  The  principle.^  of  sov- 
ereign equality  and  nonintervention  in  do- 
mes ac  Effalrs  are  written  Into  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations.  Xssential  to  the  en- 
tire organization  of  the  United  Nations  is 
the  principle  that  any  situation  threaten- 
ing the  peace  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all 
member  nations  and  will  be  dealt  with 
through  specified  procedure.s.  a  laree  meas- 
ure of  the  effort  which  the  nations  of  the 
\"'  '    '1  put  into  their  newly  formed  or- 

a-'  '  11  deals  with  cooperation  in  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  lines  to  help  re- 
move the  causes  of  war  and  create  a  more 
favorable  environment  for  the  satisfactory 
progress  of  human  Kfe. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Influence  of 
the  pan-AaMdean  aystem  on  world  peace  has 
already  be«a  eonaldcrable.  What  of  the  fu- 
ture? In  this  respect  I  shall  refer  only  to  a 
few  problems  which  loom  large  on  the 
horizon. 

One  problem  of  major  Importance  con- 
cerns the  role  of  regional  groups  of  nations 
In  the  world-wide  effort  of  all  countries  to 
maintain  the  p;ace.  We  must  recognize 
first  of  all  that  a  regional  group,  such  as  the 
pan-American  system,  which  has  b?hlnd  it  a 
long  record  of  succes-^ful  achievement,  can 
be  a  source  of  strength  and  support  for  the 
newer  and  less  tried  wcrld  organization.  We 
want  to  conserve  and  build  upon  the  good 
that  has  been  achieved,  and  certainly  shall 
entertain  no  thought  of  abandoning  a  rela- 
tionship that  has  proved  so  highly  beneflcl.".!. 

Yet  we  must  at  the  same  time  recognize 
that  the  problems  of  a  global  approach  to 
peace  and  security  demand  a  corresponding 
broadening  of  our  horizon  of  thought  and 
action,  and  a  revltalizatlon  of  principles  in 
the  light  of  a  rapidly  changing  world. 


Regionalism,  n(^  matter  how  successful  in 
the  past,  c.intibt .  te  allowed  to  a.esume  a 
form  of  Isolat'onlsm,  Such  a  deveUpment 
wou!d  represent  a  stagnation  of  the  under- 
lying fcrc:s  that  have  made  the  pan-Amer- 
ican system  a  livlni  and  leal  contribution  to 
International  relationships.  It  would  be 
faUe  to  assume  that  allegiance  to  a  reslonal 
system  of  collective  security  could  cuiwelgh 
allegiance  to  a  v/crld  system,  or  to  expect 
th?t  the  v.orld  structure  of  peace  can  stand 
if  Its  component  parts  Isolate  themselves 
either  individually,  or  m  regional  blccs,  from 
full  and  equal  participation  In  the  wcrld 
effort. 

If  the  principles  which  have  motivated 
pan-American  cooperation  in  the  past  can 
be  our  guide,  we  can  assume,  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  pan-Americr.n  influence  In  this 
respect  will  te  toward  a  genuine  recognition 
of  the  global  character  of  the  problem  of 
peace,  ana  will  materially  strengthen  the 
world  organization  dedicated  to  that  end. 
This  is  no  wise  implies  a  restriction  of  the 
effort  of  the  regional  association  of  nations 
In  their  common  interest,  Sj  vast  Is  the  field 
of  International  cooperation,  and  so  many 
the  opportunities  for  constructive  endeavor, 
that  tiie  pi'.n-American  community  msy  lock 
f  rw.^id  to  Increasliii?  uselulncFS  in  proract- 
liip  tlie  nece-sary  conditions  of  peace  among 
its  n.ember  nations  and  in  creating  an  in- 
creasingly secure  region  of  the  world  whire 
the  curse  cf  war  £ha!l  no  longer  be  feared. 
In  this  type  of  continued  effort  lies  not  only 
the  realization  cf  the  i.an-Amerlcan  ideal  fcr 
itself,  but  the  strengthenin<;  and  suopcrt  cf 
the  world-peace  structure,  just  as  the  con- 
structive effort  cf  local  communities  en 
their  own  behalf  contribute  to  a  strong  and 
secure  nation 

A  field  of  special  Importance  In  which  the 
p.-^n -American  system  can  make  a  cre^t  con- 
tribution Is  that  01  perfecting  and  applying 
procedures  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
•  ntcrnation»j|  controversies.  Although  the 
v.orld  h.^s  btccme  profoundly  convinced  of 
the  need  for  erective  force  to  prevent  or  put 
down  aggression,  let  us  not  forget  the  need 
that  also  exists  to  devise  prectical  methods 
for  the  effective  and  sp?edy  settlement  of  in- 
ternational differences  through  peaceful 
measures  such  es  mediation,  conciliation,  and 
arbitration  and  Judical  ection.  In  the  long 
rtin  the  world  must  l)ecome  accustomed  to 
Bccepiing  pe-'ceful  measures  as  the  normal 
way  of  settling  International  differences. 
Such  a  development  depends  not  only  upon 
the  knowledge  that  a  resort  to  force  by  any 
one  nation  will  be  futile  and  self-destruct, ve, 
but  also  upon  the  perfection  of  procedures 
whereby  settlement  mav  be  reached  fairly, 
with  a  minimum  of  difficulty  and  with  lull 
respect  for  the  equality  of  both  parties  before 
the  law.  The  experience  of  the  pan -Ameri- 
can nations  in  this  regard  should  prove  of 
particular  value  In  the  futur*  as  they  ap- 
proach the  task  agreed  upon  at  Mexico  City 
a  year  ago  of  drafting  a  new  treaty  for  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes  as  a  cam- 
panion  piece  to  the  permanent  treaty  of 
mutual  assistance  called  for  in  the  Act  of 
Chapultepec. 

Another  area  in  which  pan-American  In- 
fluence can  contribute  leadership  concerns 
the  protection  and  realization  of  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  man  which  as  the  essence  of 
our  democracy  underlie  our  philcscphy  cf 
world  peace.  We  have  learned  from  the  grim 
history  of  nazism  that  the  first  step  in  the 
process  leading  to  aggressive  warfare  is  the 
establishment  by  a  strong  and  aggressive 
minority  of  a  strict  tyranny  over  the  thoughts 
and  minds  of  their  own  people.  Sometimes 
the  opportunity  for  dictatorship  is  made 
easy  by  the  hunger^  want,  and  Idleners  bcrn 
of  economic  collapse  which  renders  a  people 
desperate  and  an  easy  prey  to  demagogic  ap- 
pears Once  dictatorship  is  in  the  saddle,  the 
eyes  .ind  ears,  and  therefore  the  minds,  cf 
people  ccn  be  sealed  from  the  tru.h,  and  the 


lies  which  form  the  backbone  of  Fascist  prop- 
aganda take  their  evil  effect. 

Our  democratic  faith  rests  upon  the  con- 
viction that  humanity  when  free  can  direct 
Its  course  along  constructive  and  rewarding 
lines.  So  long  as  men  are  denied  the  ele- 
mental freedoms,  or  are  subjected  to  poverty, 
sickness,  and  Ignorance,  we  cannot  expect  to 
eradicate  the  causes  of  war.  A  major  element 
In  the  creation  of  an  enduring  peace,  there- 
fore. Is  the  establishment  of  a  genuine 
democracy — a  democracy  that  accords  to  men 
and  women  regardless  of  race  or  creed  the 
right  to  a  ro:c?  in  their  government  and  the 
right  to  a  fair  living  that  will  meet  the  basic 
needs  for  feed,  shelter,  health,  education, 
and  welfare.  If  peace  Is  the  Joint  purpose  of 
the  ccir.mu.ilty  cf  nations,  so  too  must  be 
the  protection  of  these  human  rights. 

The  seluticn  cf  this  prcblrm  Is  no  easy 
one,  dealing  rs  It  dees  vrith  pecples  and  na- 
tions cf  diver.-e  cultural  bac:grounds  and 
concepts  of  political  organization.  But  for- 
tunately In  the  pan-American  family  we 
possess  a  common  bss's  cf  democratic  prin- 
ciple upon  which  to  bui'd.  Inherent  In  the 
solidarity  of  the  Amerlcrn  Republics  has 
been  the  common  devot'on  to  democratic 
Ideals,  and  to  the  p.dvancement  cf  conditions 
of  life  for  the  peoples  of  every  natlcn.  How 
will  these  ideals  be  translated  Into  reality? 

It  is  fair  to  say.  I  believe,  that  In  pursuing 
this  highly  significant  and  portentous  ob- 
jective t'l-.e  pan- American  nations  will  test 
the  true  strength  and  validity  of  their  as- 
sociation and  mersure  to  a  large  extent  the 
Influence  which  they  may  exert  upon  the 
structure  cf  wcrld  pe.ce.  The  protection 
of  the  rights  of  ma,n  goes  to  the  very  roots 
of  the  problem  of  ensuring  perce. 

As  has  been  indicated  in  the  stlmu:atlng 
proposais  towards  that  end  put  forth  by  the 
eminent  foreign  minister  of  Uruguay,  Dr. 
Rcdrigues  Larreta.  it  requires  a  reexamina- 
tion of  the  traditional  concept  of  nonin- 
tervention. The  difiiculties  and  hazards  In 
this  effort  should  not  be  underestimated. 

Yet.  nowhere  else  in  t'  e  v.'crld  is  there  a 
greater  demand  for  the  realization  of  the 
rights  of  man  and  the  promotion  of  the 
democratic  ideal  than  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas.  If  this  force  can  make  Itself 
properly  felt,  end  achieve  its  objective  by 
united  action  It  will  become  the  binding 
force  cf  a  stronger  and  more  creative  pan- 
Americnn  solidarity  than  has  ever  existed 
before. 

Pan-Am?rican  influence  on  world  peace 
win  depend  primarily  on  the  future  vitality 
of  the  pan-American  system  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  world  community  now  united 
in  the  effort  to  establish  a  peaceful  wcrld 
order.  Its  basic  concepts  must  be  reviewed 
and  clarified  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
atomic  age.  Its  principles  muit  be  strength- 
ened to  form  a  core  around  which  can  be 
built  a  genuine  solidarity  in  support  of  the 
deeper  purposes  of  the  peoples  of  the  Amer- 
icas, and  of  the  world.  To  the  extent  that 
this  challenge  Is  met,  will  pan-American  in- 
fluence continue  to  provide  Its  large  share  of 
leadership  In  the  creation  and  preservation 
of  world  peace. 


Postwar  Prosperity  Begins  in  the  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITFD  STATES 

Wednesday,  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  O  MAI-rONZY.    Mr.  President,  I  asik 
un^iniincus  c:njent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Recosd  the  text  of  an 
address  entitled  "Postwar  Prosperity 
Be?ins  in  the  West."  which  I  had  the 
honor  of  delivering  before  the  Colorado 
Mining  Association  at  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
January  26.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1  feel  dcubly  hcnored  tcnlgbt  to  be  here 
at  this  greatest  of  ail  mining  dinners  at  the 
grncious  invitation  cf  your  able  manager, 
Bob  Palmer,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  privl- 
lc?,ed  to  extend  to  you  the  greetings  of  the 
PrssidL'nt  of  the  United  Staws. 

When  President  Truman  found  that  he 
would  be  unable  to  attend  this  meeting  him- 
self and  learned  that  I  had  been  inv.tcd  to 
talk  to  you  about  the  stock-piling  till,  he 
allied  me  not  only  to  express  his  regiet  that 
it  Is  linpcssible  for  him  to  be  present  In  per- 
son, but  to  tell  you  how  confident  he  Is  that 
the  m.ining  industry  of  the  United  Slates 
•can  make  as  great  a  contritution  to  the  win- 
ning of  a  permanent  and  prosperous  peace^ 
for  our  country  as  it  did  In  the  winning  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Truman's  message  to  you.  that  he 
de.'^ires  to  see  the  mining  Industry  given 
cve-.y  opportunity  and  encourasement.  Is 
not  a  polite  and  meaningless  compliment. 
It  is  the  message  of  a  man  who  wants  to 
promote  opportunity  for  all  our  peopie  and 
who,  in  h  s  latest  ctatement  of  policy  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  has  given 
tangible  evidence  of  his  desire  to  use  the 
Influence  of  the  Federal  Government  fcr  the 
development  of  the  minin':;  Industry  and  the 
utilization  of  all  the  resources  of  the  West, 
The  program  which  he  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress on  Monday,  last,  has  si^cial  Interest  for 
tile  entire  West  and  particularly  for  all  who 
have  a  stake  in  mining. 

First  of  all,  it  calls  for  the  passage  as  an 
admin-straticn  measure  of  the  stock-piling 
bill.  This  measure  was  written  In  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  with  the  collaboration  of  such  out- 
standing exponents  of  western  mineral  de- 
velopment as  Senator  Elbfkt  Thomas,  of 
Utah.  Senator  Ed  Johnson,  of  Colorado,  and 
Senator  James  MuaBAV.  of  Montana.  It  was 
passed  in  the  Senate  last  December  withcut 
opposition  through  the  effective  cooperation 
of  other  western  members  like  Senator  Pat 
McCahran,  of  Nevada:  Senator  MtmcocK,  of 
Utah;  Senator  Millikin,  of  Colorado:  Sena- 
tor Hayeen,  of  Arizona;  and  Senator  Wiieeier, 
of  Montana.  Indeed,  all  of  the  western  Sena- 
tors rallied  to  Its  support  and  made  compera  - 
tlvely  easy  the  task  of  the  Senator  who  hap- 
pened to  be  In  charge  of  the  bill. 

Second,  in  his  recommendations  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
President  has  asked  Congress  to  make  eub- 
stanticl  allocations  to  promote  the  Investiga- 
tion and  develcpment  of  domestic  mineral 
deposits. 

Third,  he  has  given  his  approval  to  the 
most  extensive  reclamation  program  that 
has  ever  been  authorized  by  Congress,  a  pro- 
gram upon  which  he  recommends  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $163,000,000.  The 
execution  of  this  program  v/ill  not  only  pro- 
mote the  agricultural  development  of  the 
entire  West,  but  will  create  the  demand  for 
the  minerals  to  the  production  of  which 
you  gentlemen  devote  your  energies  and 
abilities. 

The  great  significance  of  these  Presidential 
recommendations  for  Increased  expenditures 
for  the  stimulation  of  western  industries  be- 
comes apparent  when  we  recall  that  the  same 
Budget  message  containing  these  Items  re- 
duces the  over-all  expenditure  of  the  Federal 
Government  by  over  ^2.000,000.000.  Gov- 
ernment spending,  which  In  the  fiscal  year 
1946  totalled  more  than  $100,000,OCO,OCO  and 
which  was  reduced  for  the  fiscal  year  1C4)  to 
an    estimated   f67,COO,000,000,   is   now    eg  In 
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reduced  by  the  President's  recommendatlozvs 
to  $35.CCO.COO.O0O. 

The  war  has  thrown  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment new  Items  of  expenditure  never  be- 
fore Incurred.  Items  which  cannot  by  any 
possibility  be  evaded  or  reduced.  The  war  Is 
over,  but  for  many  years  to  come  we  shall 
continue  tu  pay  the  cost.  The  obligation 
which  we  owe  as  a  people  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  forces  who  carried  the 
burden  of  the  conflict  will  be  faithfully  dis- 
charged and  Congress,  without  division,  will 
support  the  President's  recommendations  to 
Increase  the  outlay  for  veteran  cure  from  the 
sixteen  million  appropriated  for  the  year  1945 
to  the  $130.0C0COO  recommended  in  the  Pres- 
ident's Budget  message.  Likewise.  Congress 
will  give  approval  to  the  Increase  of  the 
amount  allocated  for  veteran  pensions  from 
the  two  billion  appropriated  In  1945  to  the 
$4,347,000,000  recommended  by  the  President 
for  1947. 

The  active  prosecution  of  the  war,  so  suc- 
CMSfuUy  waged  on  every  continent  and  every 
8C«  was  paid  for  not  only  by  >he  unprece- 
dented sums  which  were  raised  In  tax-ttlon, 
but  by  the  tremendous  contributions  cf  the 
people  of  America  to  the  purchase  of  War  and 
Victory  bonds.  Whatever  else  Is  done,  all 
fiscal  authorities  agree  we  must  raise  the 
sums  necessary  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the 
huge  public  debt  and  this  means  for  1947.  a 
total  of  $5.000  000000.  which  is  more  than 
three  times  greater  than  the  entire  cost  of 
the  Congress,  the  P^eral  Courts,  the  execu- 
tive offices  of  the  President  and  all  the  civil- 
Ian  agencies  and  departments  of  the  Gov* 
em  men  t. 

In  addition  to  these  charges  for  the  care 
of  the  veterans  and  Interest  on  the  public 
debt  amounting  to  $10.000.000  000.  Im- 
measurably greater  than  those  in  the  years 
before  the  war.  there  Is  another  billion  and 
three  quarters  for  International  obligations, 
an  expenditure  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
If  we  hope  to  prevent  the  complete  collapse 
of  the  system  of  private  property  throughout 
the  world. 

How  easy  It  would  have  been  In  the  face 
of    these    new   and   extraordinary    but    Ines- 
capable charges,   for  the  Executive  to  have 
slashed  the  expenditures  on  mineral 
ment     and     the     expansion    of    rer,  n. 

How  easy  It  would  have  been  to  have  said. 
"We  shall  abandon  the  building  of  recla- 
m.itlon  projects  and  public  roads  and  air- 
ports. We  shall  trim  the  expenditures  for 
the  Investigation  and  development  of  do- 
mestic mineral  deposits.  We  shall  econo- 
mize on  these  public  works.  We  shall  cut 
to  the  bone  and  expend  not  even  a  nickel 
that  does  not  have  to  be  expended."  But 
that  would  have  b?en  a  sht-rt -sighted  and 
a  disastrous  policy  which  could  result  only 
In  economic  confusion. 

Had  the  President  eliminated  these  Income- 
producing  appropriations  for  mineral  and 
reclamation  development,  he  would  have 
been  talicmg  the  language  of  the  great  Dan- 
iel Webster  who.  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
In  October  1862.  oppoMd  the  program  for  the 
development  of  railroads  to  open  up  the 
West. 

"Mr  President."  he  said,  "I  will  never  vote 
1  cent  from  the  Public  Treasury  to  place  the 
Pacific  Ocean  1  Inch  nearer  to  Boston  than 
It  Is."  How  fortunate  that  the  words  of 
Webster  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

He  was  speaking  of  this  very  area  In  which 
we  gather  tonight  when,  with  his  incom- 
parable and  moving  eloquence,  he  said: 

"What  do  we  want  with  this  vast  worth- 
!••  area — this  region  of  savages  and  wild 
beats,  af  shifting  sands  and  whirlwinds  of 
dust,  of  cactus  and  prairie  dogs?  To  what 
xise  could  we  ever  hope  to  put  these  gr»at 
deserts  or  those  endless  mountain  ranges. 
Impenetrable  and  covered  to  their  very  base 
with  eternal  snow*  What  can  we  ever  hope 
to  do  with  the  western  coast  of  3.000  miles, 
rock-bound,  cheerless,  uninviting,  and  not  a 
harbor  on  It?" 


Tou  and  I  know  that  these  endless  moun- 
tain ranges  have  been  the  source  from  which 
we  have  drawn  the  mineral  wealth  that  has 
helped  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  of  all 
Americans  and  that  the  worthless  area  on 
which  Webster  was  unwilling  to  spend  a 
penny,  has  been  transformed  into  prosperous 
and  thriving  States,  the  resources  of  which 
still  remain  to  be  fully  developed.  Here  in 
this  vast  area  the  opportunity  is  presented 
to  this  generation  to  create  the  new  produc- 
tive enterprises  which  we  must  have  if  the 
national  income  is  to  be  maintained  upon 
the  level  that  will  enable  us  to  carry  the 
national  debt  and  discharge  the  obligations 
we  owe  to  those  who.  in  the  war  Just  ended, 
so  successfully  preserved  our  national  integ- 
rity. 

The  progress  of  every  race  Is  measured  by 
Its  capacity*  to  use  the  natural  resources 
with  wh;ch  it  Is  surrounded.  Whole  peoples 
have  lived  and  perished  without  having  been 
able  to  utilize  the  resources  with  which 
Providence  had  surrounded  them. 

The  Nation  was  able  to  make  the  amazing 
record  of  production  which  it  did  in  the  war 
because  our  people  have  excelled  in  the 
capacity  to  produce.  The  United  States  be- 
came the  wealthiest  Nation  in  the  world  be- 
cause It  h£d  found  the  way  of  making  it 
possible  for  most  of  Its  people  to  create  new 
wealth  by  the  development  of  its  mineral 
deposits  and  its  agricultural  resources. 

When  we  were  confronted  with  the  task 
of  producing  the  weapons  of  war  necessary  to 
overcome  Germany  and  Japan,  we  found  the 
way  through  the  cooperation  cf  all  elements 
of  our  society  to  produce  the  materials  that 
were  needed  and  to  fashion  them  into  instru- 
menu  required  to  overcome  the  enemy.  Now, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  most  tremendous 
national  debt  in  htstory.  There  is  no  way 
to  pay  that  debt  except  by  emulating  In 
peace  the  productivity  cf  which  we  demon- 
strated we  were  capable  in  time  of  war. 
Never  did  we  need  new  wealth  more  than  It 
is  needed  now.  and  the  primary  sources  of 
new  weaitb  are  to  be  found  in  the  mines  and 
in  the  soil. 

Through  the  Government,  we  organized  the 
amazing  production  of  the  war.  We  manu- 
factured 300.000  military  planes.  70  warships, 
86.000  tanks.  315.000  pieces  cf  artUlery  of 
various  grades  and  unimaginable  amounts  of 
oth-r  war  material  and  equipment.  This 
.  was  accomplished  because  all  our  people  were 
Willing  to  work  together  to  do  the  Job  that 
had  to  be  done  and  that  Job  was  the  preser- 
vation of  a  free  system,  a  system  under  which 
our  economy  as  well  as  our  Government  shall 
be  free. 

Ihe  task  that  confronts  us  now  requires 
the  same  inspired  cooperation,  one  with  an- 
other to  organize  all  our  resources  to  produce 
for  peace.  The  greatest  contribution  that 
we  can  now  make  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  not  so  much  by  gifts  and  grants  and 
loans,  but  by  giving  them  the  example  how 
natural  resources  can  be  developed  by  the 
people  themselves  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  all.  The  progr^un  to  be  initiated 
by  •  k -piling  bill  and  by  the  expansion 

of  \'  irrigation  will  d-y  precisely  thU. 

I  need  not  tell  you  the  exunt  to  which  we 
have  contributed  from  our  known  reserves 
at  strategic  and  critical  materials  to  win  the 
war.  now  how  eawntlal  it  is  to  make  certain 
that  no  poesible  fwtvre  emergency  will  find 
us  without  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials 
already  on  hand  as  World  War  II  found  us. 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  although  the  United 
States  can  still  boost  of  the  existence  here 
of  large  deposits  of  the  minerals  which  an 
Indtistrlal  nation  needs.  It  was  nevertheless 
necessary  to  import  from  more  than  &3  ooun- 
trles  to  acquire  the  materials  necessary  to 
wage  this  war.  We  had  failed  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Bertuu^  M.  Baruch  who  had  directed 
the  war  industries  during  World  War  I  and 
who  as  long  ago  as  December  1919.  had  urged 
the  Inunediate  acquisition  of  supplies  of  raw 
materials  for  all  future  emergencies.     At  the 


risk  of  being  overtaken  by  disaster  before  the 
materials  had  been  obtained,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  Import  materials  at  many  times  the 
expense  that  would  have  been  required  had 
we  acted  with  forethought. 

This  bill  of  curs  is  based  upon  the  theory 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  nations  for  the  sup- 
plies which  experience  teaches  us  are  neces- 
sary when  we  r.re  overtaken  by  emergency. 
The  stock-piling  bill,  pa.'sed  In  the  Senate 
and  now  recomn'-cnded  by  the  President  for 
passage  in  the  House,  declares  it  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  "to  provide  for  the  acqui- 
sition and  retention  of  stocks  of  these  mate- 
rials and  to  encourage  the  conservation  and 
development  cf  sources  of  the.se  materials 
within  the  United  States"  The  bill  declares 
this  policy,  and  creates  the  Stock  Piling  Board 
essential  to  making  It  effective.  Special 
emphasis,  and  this  I  regard  to  be  one  of 
the  most  Important  factors  In  ihe  bill.  Is 
laid  upon  the  Importance  of  developing  new 
domestic  sources  cf  supply.  With  respect 
to  those  materials  of  which  this  Nation  may 
be  short,  it  Is  essentlnl  not  only  to  look  lor 
new  deposits  and  to  seek  for  new  methods 
for  utilizing  low-grade  deposits,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  substitutes  so  that  the 
United  States  may  be  lacking  in  none  of 
these  things  essential  to  Industrial  progress. 
We  shall  leave  nothing  undone  to  save  the 
world  from  future  wars,  but  science  has 
taught  us  that  the  arts  of  lndi!stry  are  n'so 
the  arts  of  war.  It  Is  a  sad  fact  that  man- 
kind seems  somehow  to  wrest  more  of  the 
secrets  from  nature  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying man  than  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting his  progress. 

Perhaps  after  all  the  suffering  and  loss 
of  life  that  men  have  experienced  In  the 
appalling  conflict  from  which  wf  have  Just 
emerged,  they  may  have  learned  the  Impera- 
tive importance  cf  applying  their  abilities  to 
the  resources  cf  the  earth  for  the  purpcse  of 
preserving  and  prolonging  life  rather  than 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  ft. 

So  this  measure,  which  means  so  much 
to  the  V/est  for  the  promotion  of  Its  mate- 
rial progress,  alw)  carries  the  possibility  of 
great  cultural  and  spiritual  achievement  lor 
our  people.  The  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Secretary  of  At^rlculture  to 
conduct  the  scientific,  technological,  and  eco- 
nomic investifatlons  necessary  to  make  the 
best  poss'ble  use  of  our  mineral  and  agricul- 
tural resources,  will  make  the  Government 
the  research  agency  of  the  people  In  a  more 
effective  manner  than  ever  before. 

In  this  bill,  as  In  the  surplus-property  bill 
and  other  measures  wh'ch  have  been  en«cic?d 
by  Congress,  the  objective  Is  to  create  broe.cJer 
spheres  for  the  exercise  of  private  Initiative. 
When  the  8urplus-prop>erty  bill  was  being 
drafted,  care  was  taken  to  direct  that  all  the 
vast  plants  and  facilities  which  the  Govern- 
ment owns,  as  well  as  all  the  materials  which 
it  had  accumulated,  .should  be  disposed  of  in 
a  manner  to  encourage  and  sustain  free  com- 
petitive enterprise.  This  Is  the  same  policy 
written  Into  the  stock-piling  bill.  While  It 
authorizes,  for  example,  the  purchase  of  nec- 
essary materials  abroad.  It  also  directs  that 
these  purchases  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  familiar  "buy  American  "  provisions 
so  as  to  stimulate  and  encourage  domestic 
activity.  It  also  provides  that  when  the  dis- 
posal of  materials  no  longer  needed  must  be 
undertaken,  that  disposal  shall  be  cirried 
out  In  a  manner  which  shall  not  be  detri- 
mental to  domestic  enterprise.  If  strategic 
and  critical  materials  for  the  stock  pile  are 
purchased  abroad,  they,  of  course,  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Government  stock  pile  free 
of  Urlll  duty,  but  if  at  any  time  thereafter  it 
becomes  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  sell 
such  materials,  the  selling  price  must  Include 
the  tariff  duty  so  that  domestic  indtistry  may 
not  suffer. 

Thus  it  Is  that  the  Goverment  is  made  the 
servant  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates. 
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If  this  bill,  passed  by  the  Senate  and  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  Is  now  passed  by 
the  House  and  if  the  appropriations  are  made 
to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 'De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
jected experiments  and  research.  If  Congress 
approves  the  reclamation  program  and  new 
sources  of  energy  and  of  enterprise  are  de- 
veloped through  the  Intelligent  use  of  our 
vater  power,  we  shall  be  expanding  here  In 
the  West  to  new  horizons. 

A  sound  International  policy  which  will 
enable  the  nations  of  the  world  to  live  to- 
gether In  amity  and  which  will  open  to  the 
exploited  masses  of  Asia  opportunities  to 
Imitate  cur  example  of  industrial  develop- 
ment, will  enable  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  take 
rank  beside  the  Atlant'c  .^s  a  medium  of  com- 
merce. Tiie  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  West  will  tAirn  to  Asia  for  the  de- 
velopment of  trade.  China  and  India  and 
Siberia  will  be  modernized  and  the  millions 
who  live  there  now  In  abject  poverty  will 
become  the  market  for  the  output  of  this 
region.  What  we  do  here  by  producing  new 
minerals  and  building  new  Industries  will 
be  done  without  In  any  way  Injuring  these 
areas  of  the  United  States  which  have  here- 
tofore been  the  principal  centers  of  Industrial 
activity. 

Mineral  deposits  and  agricultural  crops 
r.re.  it  Is  true,  the  chief  sources  of  new  wealth, 
but  the  people  themselves  are  the  greatest 
resource  that  any  nation  can  have.  People 
make  commerce  by  wha;  they  eat.  by  what 
they  wear.  By  what  they  use  for  the  neces- 
sities cf  life  and  by  what  they  use  for  recrea- 
tion, they  create  the  market  for  all  mining, 
for  all  agriculture,  for  all  Industry.  The 
first  consideration,  therefore,  cf  any  govern- 
ment which  would  advance  trade  and  com- 
merce Is  to  advance  the  living  standards  of 
all  the  people.  Ours  is  the  opportunity  to 
achieve  this  result  In  that  region  v/hich  less 
than  100  years  ago  one  of  our  great  states- 
men believed  to  be  only  a  worthless  area  of 
great  deserts  and  endless  mountain  ranges. 
It  Is  an  objective  vhlch  can  be  reached  by 
making  government  not  the  master  but  the 
agent  of  our  people.  There  Is  a  partnership 
between  the  Government  and  the  citizen 
by  which  the  Government  can  make  It  easier 
for  the  citizen  to  use  his  Initiative.  It  Is 
through  such  a  partnership  that  the  maxi- 
mum opportunity  can  be  extended  to  all. 
The  American  Ideal  of  Government  coopera- 
tion with  the  people  Is  exemplified  in  the 
two  measures  of  v.hich  I  have  been  speaking. 
The  stock-piling  bill  acquires  for  the  Govern- 
ment the  supply  of  materials  vhlch  ex- 
perience teaches  us  Is  essential  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have,  but  It  provides  for  the 
Bcquisitlon  of  this  stock  pile  by  stlmulatlrg 
the  independent  activity  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Likewise,  through  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram, the  Government  creates  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  people  by  building  the  huge 
reservoirs  which  private  enterprise  itself 
could  not  coretruct,  but  through  which  the 
people  can  create  new  Industries  In  accord- 
ance with  the  traditional  American  Ideal  of  a 
free  economy  and  a  free  Government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Wednesday,  March  27. 1946 

Mr.    SPENCE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
le|ive    to    extend   my    remarks   in   the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  statement 
by  William  Green,  president.  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  on  extension  of  price 
control,  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  March  26, 1946: 

The  membership  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion cf  Labor  comprises  a  major  cross  section 
of  American  people.  Through  Its  affiliates, 
25.0:0.000  American  consumers  have  a  demo- 
cratic means  for  representation  of  their  views 
on  issues  vital  to  them.  It  is  en  behalf  cf 
this  large  and  representative  group  of  wage 
earners  and  members  of  wage-earners'  fam- 
ilies that  I  call  upon  Congress  to  extend  price 
control  for  1  year  beyond  June  30.  1945,  to 
retain  authorization  for  subsidies  necessary 
to  hold  down  food  prices  and  to  reject  all 
amendments  designed  to  weaken  effective 
price-control  administration  and  enforce-, 
ment. 

The  American  people  are  weary  of  controls. 
They  are  tired  of  far-reaching  Government 
interference  wUh  their  u-Ork,  their  business, 
and  their  private  life.  They  have  submitted 
to  wartime  regulations  and  have  made  an 
enormous  voluntary  contribution  to  their 
effectiveness.  Price  control  and  rationing 
would  have  never  teen  effective  in  the  crucial 
test  cf  wartime  stabilization  If  It  had  not 
been  for  the  reedy  willingness  of  our  workers, 
farmers,  and  businessmen  to  share  fully  in 
making  the  program  work. 

This  was  true  of  all  forms  cf  wartime  regu- 
lation. Wartime  manpower  controls  and 
wage  controls  could  have  never  been  admin- 
istered without  direct  and  active  participa- 
tion by  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. Many  regulations  Imposed  In  war- 
time proved  unfair  and  Inequitable  and 
brought  real  hardship  to  those  governed  by 
them.  Yet  the  great  mass  cf  the  people  and 
the  overwhelming  majority  cf  the  wage  earn- 
ers accepted  as  one  of  the  inescapable  bur- 
dens of  war  the  Injustices  and  Inequities  to 
which  they  were  subjected.  In  the  wartime 
workshops  of  the  Nation  labor  has  given  its 
full  contribution  to  the  all-out  effort  toward 
the  v.'inning  cf  the  war. 

It  has  now  been  7  months  since  the  war 
was  won.  Americans  everywhere  wish  to  re- 
gain their  free  way  of  life,  to  reinstltute  their 
peacetime  freedom,  and  to  regain  the  liber- 
ties which  they  believe  to  be  their  Inalienable 
right.  They  long  for  the  freedom  of  pursuit 
of  their  work  and  their  bu.?iness  without 
governmental  interference.  And  they  look 
forward  to  the  termination  of  all  forms  of 
emergency  regulation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

The  people  are  tired  of  emergency  and  they 
are  tired  of  controls.  But  they  are  also 
frightened.  They  are  frightened  by  the 
brazen  display  of  financial  and  political  pres- 
sure exerted  upon  their  Government  in  a 
reckless  and  irresponsible  drive  to  destroy 
price  control  and  profit  from  its  destruction 
at  the  expense  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
people  are  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  the 
feverish  lun-away  price  boom  which  Is  al- 
ready close  upon  them.  They  are  frightened 
by  the  specter  of  the  next  depression  which 
will  follow  swiftly  and  inevitably  If  we  don't 
prevent  the  run-away  boom  now  and  thus  in- 
vite the  collapse  it  will  precipitate.  Their 
fear  does  not  come  from  the  lack  of  courage 
or  of  confidence.  They  have  limitless  deter- 
mination to  make  reconversion  to  full  pro- 
duction and  full  employment  a  success.  But 
they  know  that  while  the  war  is  won  the 
grave  postwar  emergency  of  economic  read- 
justment is  by  no  means  past. 

Every  day  the  American  consumer — the 
breadwinner,  the  housewife — hears  the  rising 
clamor  for  the  Immedia  >  and  complete 
abandonment  of  price  controls.  They  watch 
the  pressures  exerted  upon  their  Congress 
from  all  s.des.  the  pressures  which  are  gain- 
ing the  momentum  of  a  stampede  to  throw 
overboard  the  very  steering  gear  which  alone 


can  guide  the  Nation  toward  stability,  pros- 
perity, and  lasting  freedom.  And  they  say 
to  the  Congress  that  must  not  be  done. 

American  labor  insists  that  lasting  pros- 
perity for  all  be  not  traded  for  the  Immediate 
temporary  and  speculative  profit  for  the  few. 
It  Is  the  overwhelming  demand  of  wage 
earners  and  of  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans that  effective  price  control  and  rent 
control  be  extended  for  1  year  as  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  postwar  America  and  in- 
dispensable to  the  survival  of  American 
institutions  in  the  years  ahead. 

Americans  have  not  forgotten  the  experi- 
ence cf  a  quick  boom  and  sudden  collapse 
which  followed  the  last  v.-ar.  At  that  time 
everyone's  slogan,  from  the  President  down, 
was  *  take  the  harness  off."  Large  profits 
v/ere  made  in  the  boom,  but  they  were  paper 
profits  Wages  rose  sharply  but  they,  tco. 
were  paper  gains — real  wp-ges  actually  de- 
clined, offset  by  fae  more  rapid  rise  In 
prices.  And  then  came  the  wave  of  wholesale 
bankruptcies  and  widespread  unemployment. 
The  danger  we  are  facing  tcxlay  is  the  danger 
of  complete  disruption  of  our  economic  life 
which  would  cripple  the  system  of  enterprise 
Itself.  This  danger  Is  many  times  greater 
thnn  after  the  last  war — greater  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.  Labor  Is  aware  of  this 
danger.  It  calls  upon  Congress  to  discharge 
its  clear  and  grave  responsibility  and  avert 
the  certain  (haos  which  the  premature  aban- 
donment of  price  control  would  Inevitably 
bring. 

The  OPA  Is  being  repeatedly  charged  with 
Interposing  price  control  as  a  barrier  against 
rising  prcducticn.  The  record  of  the  last 
few  months  shows  that  the  OPA  met  the  In- 
dustries' demand  for  higher  prices  more  than 
half  way.  Instead  of  being  rigid  and  re- 
strictive it  has  granted  a  large  number  of 
price  increases  far  higher  than  the  facts  and 
the  economic  conditions  had  warranted. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war  In  Europe.  OPA  has 
Issued  more  than  150  incentive  price  in- 
creases In  respon.se  to  the  claim  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  these  Increases  were  needed 
to  aid  production  in  the  reconversion  pe- 
riod. There  have  been  a  number  of  instances 
in  vhlch  manufacturers  combined  in  an  In- 
dustry-wioe  demand  for  a  certain  price  under 
the  threat  that  they  would  halt  production 
unless  their  demand  was  met  on  their  terms. 
There  are  glaring  instances  also  showing  that 
where  OPA  acted  to  meet  s^uch  demands.  In- 
stead cf  increased  production  came  renewed 
pressures  for  still  higher  prices  under  re- 
newed threats  cf  the  seller's  strike. 

Men's  clothing  has  been  virtually  unob- 
tainable at  any  reasonable  price.  Returning 
veterans.  In  desperate  need  of  civilian  gar- 
ments, could  not  obtain  them.  True,  there 
were  textile  shortages  and  production  was 
straining  under  abnormal  conditions.  Eut, 
as  was  revealed  last  month  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  some  700.000  men's  suits,  already  pro- 
duced and  ready  to  wear  were  held  back  from 
the  market  in  order  to  force  a  higher  price. 
This  was  net  a  question  cf  costs.  These  gar- 
ments had  already  been  produced.  It  was  a 
bold  squeeze  for  mere  profit  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer  and  mainly  at  the  expense 
of  the  returning  veteran.  Eut  the  profiteers 
In  the  trade  didn't  stop  there.  In  their 
publicity  they  tried  to  held  OPA  responsible 
for  their  own  hoarding  of  the  needed  cults, 
already  made,  which  they  held  back  from  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation.  And  they  event- 
ually succeeded  In  exacting  a  price  Increase, 
recently  granted,  which  will  range  up  to  CO 
percent.  That  Is  a  substantial  retreat  from 
the  price  line  and  a  direct  Increase  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

When  shoe  rationing  was  terminated,  a 
rise  in  the  price  ceiling  was  sought  by  shoe 
manufacturers.  A  4 ',2 -Percent  price  Increase 
at  the  manufacturer's  level  was  granted  by 
the  OPA  at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  light 
of  all  available  evidence  and  in  the  face  of 
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n  unlimited  dPir.nnd  for  footwear,  even  that 
Increase  provided  more  than  a  generous  al- 
owance.  Yet.  renewed  pressure  la  bslng 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  OPA  for  a  further 
substantial  Uicrease  in  manufacturer's  prices 
of  ahces.  It  Is  slgntflcant  that  this  move  Is 
opposed  not  only  by  consumers  but  also  by 
the  retailers.  The  retail  shoe  trade  is  keenly 
aware  of  the  ffrrave  danger  of  missing  their 
historic  opportunity  to  extend  the  market 
for  medium-  and  low-priced  shoes.  These 
know  that  only  a  maas  market  for  well- 
>  low-priced  prodticta  will  provide  a  basis 
For  stable  increaeed  postwar  production  and 
stable  postwar  sales  for  the  entire  trade, 
rhat  Is  the  road  to  full  employment. 

Is  the  further  shoe  price  Increase  Justtfl- 
abte  or  necessary?  The  raeord  shows  that 
>*en  In  the  case  of  the  original  44-percent 
prlc*  Incrcaae  "ms^ny  manufacturmg  ort;an- 
have  not  yet  taken  adTanta^e  of  the 
rattcf  oCered.  adhering  to  their  o'd  prices  " 
(Mew  York  Times.  March  10.  19 ?6  t  Th.s 
proves  that  the  need  for  even  the  original 
price  adjustment  did  not  extend  beyond  a 
few  producers  and  a  market-wide  price  In- 
creaw  was  without  Justification.  This  shows 
alao  that  it  is  very  easy  for  a  whole  Industry, 
manufacturing  an  essential  ccst-of-Uvln^ 
commodity,  to  be  caught  in  the  treacherous 
current  of  InHation  A  further  substantial 
rise  in  shoe  prices  will  be  the  first  move  to 
price  pecple  out  of  shoes.  If  we  allow  our- 
lelves  to  be  priced  out  of  the  maas  market  for 
fonsumer  goods,  consumption  will  be  cur- 
tailed. ctirtaiUng.  In  turn,  both  futtire  pro- 
duction and  future  employment.  That  is 
ihe  road  to  the  next  depreaaion. 
la  the  caae  of  southern  pine  lumber,  three 
aaseutlve  ralaea  in  the  price  ceiling  w^ere 
made  on  the  (round  that  these  were  needed 
lo  induce  mcreaaed  production.  Practically 
ill  of  these  price  Incrensea  were  absorbed  by 
landowners  and  no  substantial  Increase  in 
Lhe  volume  of  the  desperately  needed  produc- 
Lloa  was  brought  about.  In  the  case  of  cast 
iron  soil  pipe.  OPA  raised  ceilings  four  times 
VJ-day  without  a  marked  effect  on 
VOtfncUon.  expectation  of  still  higher  prices 
no  doubt  an  important  factor  m  slowing 
voduction  of  a  conunodity  which  Is  vital  to  a 
peedy  aulution  of  the  Nation's  housing 
I  ubortage. 

Let  us  be  realistic  about  the  present  price 
Control  policies  of  the  OPA.  It  should  be 
I  emembered  that  in  the  caae  of  reconver- 
a  Ion  Items,  automatic  pricing  is  now  permit- 
l|ed  to  all  amall  manufacturers  and  the  use 
this  method  Is  being  extended.  In  the 
of  larger  manufacturers,  extremely  gen- 
*ous  price  increases  have  lieeii  permitted. 
4  Plymouth  car  which  sold  for  tTM  in  1»41 
grantsd  a  retail  list  ceiling  price  of 
incrsase  of  $21*.  The  average  in- 
In  the  price  of  all  Plymouth  models 
In  production  is  between  38  and  30  per- 
t.  These  increases  do  not  reflect  the  fact 
•lat  the  Plymouth  low-priced  model,  the 
l^oad  King,  has  l)een  completely  eliminated. 
In  only  2  weeks  of  this  month — between 
Ikarch  7  and  31 — price  increases  significant 
t  a  the  eoDsiuuers'  cost  of  living  Included  an 
l)CTe«Be  up  to  10  percent  of  cotton  textile 
I  Dd  yarns:  an  Increase  up  to  10  percent  on 
■  iich  articles  as  radios,  fans,  and  toasters; 
up  Increase  on  all  meats,  a  substantial  In- 
on  all  canned  meats,  and  an  Increase 
1^  the  price  of  bread  (by  permitting  a  de- 
Mse  in  the  size  of  the  ioaf  without  a  cor- 
■^onding  price  decrease ) . 
In  many  other  lines,  price  control  has  al- 
T^Mly  been  either  suspended  or  exempted. 
This  has  frequently  led  to  sharp  Increases 
qi  prices,  in  the  field  of  textiles,  out  of  sU 
wkleh  have  been  dsoontroUed.  prices 
la  every  instMM*  sanpt  on*.  Just  one 
ipie  of  the  crscplag  prtee  rise  is  the 
fabrics  industry  which  manufac- 
fabric  tape,  nbbons.  and  similar  items. 
4|rt«r  price  control  was  lifted,  prices  ros« 
ly  4  percent  in  October.  8  1  percent  la 


November,  and  over  9  percent  In  December. 
By  new  the  average  prices  for  the  industry 
producu  are  up  nearly  25  percent.  The 
same  pattern  is  followed  In  all  other  com- 
modities on  which  price  control  was  lifted 
for  which  the  demand  is  great.  This  cov- 
ers the  whole  range  of  Items  from  wax.  which 
has  risen  from  25  to  100  j)ercent.  to  hearing 
aids,  on  which  most  manufacturers  have 
raised  prices  considerably. 

There  are  many  Instances  In  which  OPA 
has  been  in  the  wrong.  In  which  its  actions 
have  been  arbitrary  and  in  which  conditions 
have  called  for  prompt  relief.  Sometimes, 
it  was  exasperctingly  slow  in  recognizing 
and  meeting  genuine  inequities  and  real 
hardship  But  in  reviewing  the  entire  rec- 
ord, it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that  there 
has  been  no  substantial  delay  In  actual 
production  due  to  the  operation  of  price 
control.  In  virtually  every  Instance  where 
production  was  actually  held  up  because  of 
prlc!?  policies,  the  blame  rests  squarely  on 
those  who  have  either  threatened  curtailed 
production  or  actually  did  curtail  it  as  a 
weapon  for  gaining  price  increases. 

On  the  other  hand,  actual  production  de- 
lays have  developed  in  the  areas  In  which 
price  controls  were  removed  roon  after  VJ- 
day.  In  the  case  of  a  number  of  such  items, 
production  and  marketing  soon  became  com- 
pletely demoral;z?d.  The  fur  industry 
Illustrates  the  point.  Prices  for  controlled 
fur  Items  increa^td  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
As  the  result,  the  market  for  them  has  been 
paralyzed.  Production  has  sharply  fallen  off 
while  distributors  and  retailers  have  cur- 
tailed their  orders  awaiting  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  price  level.  These  and  othef  In- 
stances Illustrate  what  destruction  upon 
stable  production  and  expanding  trade  can 
be  wrought  by  a  wild  scramble  resulting  from 
premature  suspension  of  price  control. 

There  are  whole  areas  of  price-control  pol- 
icy in  which  the  existing  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures need  a  thorough  review  and  where 
the  handling  of  both  price  control  and  its 
enforcement  needs  to  be  Improved,  strength- 
ened, and  streamlined.  One  such  area  is  the 
maximum  average  price  type  Oi  refrulatlon  In 
which  the  administrative  rules  have  been  ex- 
tremely cumbersome  and  complex.  Under 
this  type  of  regulation,  which  was  applied 
generally  to  the  Items  of  wearing  apparel, 
quality  deterioration,  which  results  in  hid- 
den price  Increases,  has  been  precipitous  and 
widespread.  At  the  same  time,  production 
was  concentrated  increasingly  in  the  high- 
priced  Items  at  the  expense  of  the  low-priced 
lines.  Faced  with  complete  disappearance  of 
low-priced  items,  the  consumer  was  forced 
to  spend  two  or  three  times  as  much  for 
high-priced  substitutes.  In  this  vital  area 
of  cost-of-living  control  a  review  of  the  p.ic© 
policy,  designed  to  prevent  further  runaway 
price  increases  Is  urgently  needed. 

The  American  Pederatlon  of  Labor  asks 
that  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  be 
extended  for  1  year  from  July  1.  194«,  with- 
out weakening  amendments.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law,  removal  of  price  control  In  areas 
In  which  prices  have  begun  to  recede  is 
feasible  and  Is  now  being  contemplated  by 
the  OPA.  Many  price  controls  have  been 
removed  prematurely,  yet  In  the  coming 
months  an  increasing  number  of  Items  will 
be  In  sufficient  supply  to  warrant  the  siu- 
pension  cf  price  ceilings  on  these  comoxMU- 
ties  long  before  July  1947. 

It  Is  Important  that  in  doing  so.  utmost 
care  be  exercised  not  to  throw  orderly  re- 
conversion out  of  balance.  If  In  the  same 
line  of  products,  price  control  is  removed 
from  expensive  items  of  the  luxury  class  and 
retained  on  the  similar  lasrthim  priced  »»H 
low-priced  items,  it  is  not  dlfieult  to  predict 
what  would  happen.  Prices  ot  uncontrolled 
Items  will  rise,  it  will  became  more  profitable 
to  manufacture  them,  production  will  be 
quickly  diverted  to  the  mantifacture  of  luxxiry 


goods,  at  the  expense  of  necessities  whose 
output  will  be  curtailed  and  scarce  ma- 
terials will  be  shifted  to  the  least  necessary 
use.  Only  when  the  flow  of  materials  and 
supplies  is  ample  enough  to  support  the 
output  of  the  entire  range  of  classes  of 
commodities  in  the  same  line  can  price  con- 
trol be  safely  terminated.  It  can  then  be 
lifted  from  the  entire  line  cf  output  with 
go:d  assurance  that  Its  removal  will  be 
permanent. 

There  are  a  few  areas  In  which  sp>eclal 
problems  of  price  control  and  cost  of  living 
will  persist  to  which  special  consideration 
must  be  given.  The  most  Important  of  such 
areas  is  rent  control,  which  must  be  con- 
tinued unimpaired  for  a  full  year  beyond  tlie 
expiration  of  the  present  law  and  probably 
for  another  year  after  that  date.  The  hous- 
ing shortage  will  remain,  extremely  acute 
during  that  time.  There  Is  already  a  wide- 
spread real-estate  boom.  Evictions  of  ten- 
ants are  already  r.umerous  and  many  are 
directly  traceable  to  the  <'  ty 

owners  to  cash   In  on   thi  .it. 

When  this  happens,  the  tenuut  lamil.es  are 
thrown  completely  on  the  doubtful  mercy  of 
the  inflated  market.  They  are  forced  to 
choose  between  homelessness  and  moving 
into  slums.  We  must  not  allow  the  forces 
of  inflation  to  price  American  families  out 
of  their  homes. 

Let  me  make  It  quite  clear  that  I  am  not 
giving  a  blanket  endorsement  to  the  entire 
economic  stabilization  program  as  it  now 
stands.  The  policy  as  a  whole  is  made  up  of 
a  patchwork  of  conflicting  decisions.  Care- 
ful restudy  and  rethinking  is  in  ort^er  i . 
arrive  at  a  sound  revision  of  the  prcgram 
In  Its  entirety. 

In  the  hope  that  a  realistic  approach  to 
all  phases  of  our  problem  of  inflation  will 
be  made  by  Congress.  I  ask  for  prompt  enact- 
ment of  the  exten-sion  of  price  control  until 
July  1.  1947.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  firm  com- 
mitment by  Congreas  will  enable  us  to  look 
upon  that  date  ea  a  date  for  termination  of 
the  wartime  price  control  for  all  time.  Un- 
less this  measure  of  necessary  regulation  is 
provided  now.  with  the  view  to  its  gradual 
elimination,  America  must  face  the  alterna- 
tive of  even  more  far-reaching  governmental 
regulation  which  we  will  bring  upon  our- 
selves If  we  permit  the  forces  of  Inflation  to 
bring  us  to  the  brink  of  collapse. 


Houtiof  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

or    MICHICtN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  I  called  the  attention  cf  the 
House  to  a  statement  appearing  in  the 
Jackson  Citizen-Patribt.  Jaclcson.  Mich., 
realistically  approaching  the  housing 
situation.  Pursuant  to  the  privilege 
granted  me.  I  am  enclcsing  another 
statement  from  the  same  source,  which  is 
as  follows : 

LTT'S    rACI    THE    TACTS    ABOtTF    HOME    BUIUJINO 

In  the  confusion  created  about  the  shortage 
of  homes  in  America,  one  point  stands  out 
clearly: 

You  can't  build  homes  without  materials. 

Lumber  and  building-material  dealers  and 
contractors  obviously  have  a  vital  interest  in 
obtaining  materials  for  home  building. 

They  report,  nevertheless,  that  such  mate- 
rials are  not  flowing  through  the  yardi;  that 
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they  have  not  been  able  to  get  them.  There- 
fore, the  Governments  HH  priorities  offered 
to  enable  veterans  and  others  to  obtain  homes 
are  simply  home-hunting  licenses,  for  mate- 
rials in  quantity  are  not  available. 

As  long  as  OPA  continues  its  wartime  con- 
trol policy  rather  than  a  policy  of  adjust- 
ment to  aid  reconversion,  It  will  neither  be 
able  to  prevent  an  Inflation  or  a  deflation; 
It  will  only  be  able  to  prevent  reconversion  by 
discouraging  production  of  needed  home- 
building  items. 

Here,  for  example,  is  an  instance  of  OPA 
action  that  has  resulted  in  increased  produc- 
tion. After  6  months'  delay  OPA  granted  a 
4-percent  to  lO-perccnt  price  adjustment  that 
allowed  125  of  400  closed  brick  and  tile  plants 
to  reopen.  This  price  adjustment  allowed 
these  plants  and  400  others  that  had  been 
operating  to  hire  needed  labor.  As  a  result, 
in  the  next  quarter  production  rose  35 
percent. 

But  in  hardwood  flooring,  siding,  plywood, 
mlllwork.  and  construction  lumber,  CPA 
clings  to  Its  wartime  formula.  In  fact,  OPA 
follows  the  unrealistic  policy  of  allowing  pre- 
mium prices  to  mills  for  producing  lumber 
for  such  things  as  export  to  foreign  countries, 
and  for  Items  that  were  needed  In  wartime 
Industry. 

Today's  question  Is  not  essentially  one  of 
price  control — If  there  were  plenty  of  homes, 
no  price  controls  would  be  necessary.  The 
Important  question  is  one  of  production  and 
manpower. 

So  far.  OPA  and  Government  officialdom 
In  general  have  contented  themselves  with 
controls,  allocations,  and  priority  systems 
which  at  best  can  do  nothing  but  Juggle  an 
insufficient  supply  of  building  materials — and 
at  worst,  delay  and  retard  production  and  the 
employment  of  manpower. 

Homes  will  not  be  built  in  the  United 
States  unless  the  building  industry  builds 
them.  Whether  they  are  labeled  public 
housing  or  private  homes,  the  same  ma- 
terials, the  same  labor,  the  same  building 
Industry  will  build  them. 

Production  can  be  unblocked  by  the  re- 
moval or  adjustment  of  OPA's  wartime  poli- 
cies But  such  a  realistic  approach  cannot 
be  attained  as  long  as  Government  action 
is  based  on  a  philosophy  of  lack  rather  than 
a  philosophy  of  abundant  supply  for  peace- 
time prosperity. 

The  lumber  dealers,  builders,  and  con- 
tractors stand  ready  to  build  or  rebuild  Amer- 
ica. But  It  is  up  to  the  people  to  demand 
that  the  way  be  cleared  for  the  production 
of  materials  for  homes. 

Any  Government  program  that  does  not 
first  remove  the  obstacles  blocking  produc- 
tion of  materials  will  simply  add  additional 
difficulties  to  the  problem  facing  the  building 
Industry. 


Extension  of  the  Stabflization  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Fred  M.  Vin- 
son before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  on  the  extension  of  the 
Stabilization  Act,  Wednesday.  March  27, 
1946: 

I  am  always  very  pleased  to  appear  before 
thu  tble  committee  of  the  Congress.     Be- 


fore this  committee  comes  some  of  the  most 
Important  legislation  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  have  ever  found  your  work  to  be 
painstaking  and  thorough  and  all  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  have  a  high  de- 
votion to  duty  and  honesty  of  purpose. 

Of  all  the  important  subjects  you  are  called 
upon  to  consider,  none,  in  my  Judgment, 
outranks  the  prevention  of  inflation.  The 
extension  of  the  Stabilization  Act.  without 
crippling  amendments,  is  the  biggest  single 
aspect  of  our  battle  against  inflation.  We 
won  this  battle  year  after  year  during  the 
war,  and  I  F.m  confident  that  now  we  are  not 
going  to  walk  off  the  field  and  lose  by  default. 

The  battle  against  inflation  was  my  direct 
assignment  from  our  great  President.  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  for  nearly  2  years.  Later 
In  the  Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Recon- 
version I  had  a  no  less  vital  interest  In 
economic  stabilization  while  William  H. 
Davis  was  the  field  general  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilization.  At  all  times  both 
of  us  had  the  courageous  and  able  help  of 
Chester  Bowles,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  I  should  like 
to  report  also  that  Paul  Porter  was  one  of 
my  assistants  while  I  was  in  the  Office  of 
Economic  Stabilization.  He  did  a  fine  Job 
for  us  there,  and  I  have  full  confidence  In 
his  ability  to  administer  with  success  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  while  Chester 
Bowles  Is  carrying  out  the  over-all  program 
of  economic  stabilization.  We  were  all  for- 
tunate to  be  working  under  a  law  that  gave 
us  full  opportunity  to  accomplish  tlie  results 
that  were  desired  and  expected.  We  had  a 
good  team  to  administer  the  law.  And  my 
brief  summary  shows  that  the  team,  whUe 
having  some  changes,  is  still  Intact. 

It  is.  I  believe,  a  part  of  our  common 
knowledge  that  war  brings  powerful  infla- 
tionary pressures  to  bear  on  the  economy. 
This  is  because  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  is  removed  from  its  normal  tasks 
of  making  goods  and  rendering  services  for 
the  civilian  population,  and  is  placed,  in- 
stead, in  the  business  of  making  the  goods 
and  rendering  the  services  of  war.  The  prod- 
uct of  the  persons  in  the  armed  forces  and  in 
the  war  industries  is  not  of  a  type  which 
can  be  sold  to  the  civilian  population;  but 
the  persons  producing  it  continue  to  receive 
incomes,  and  these  incomes  will  be  spent,  in 
large  part,  on  the  products  of  the  persons 
still  In  the  civilian  industries.  During  war, 
all  of  the  population  Is  living  on  the  prod- 
uct of  only  part  of  it. 

An  upward  pressure  on  prices  is  Inevitable, 
therefore,  and  can  only  be  counteracted  by 
vigorous  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  case  of  the  war  which  we 
have  Just  finished,  these  upward  pressures 
were  the  most  powerful  which  have  yet  been 
generated  in  the  American  economy;  but  the 
American  people,  acting  through  their  Gov- 
ernment, combatted  them  so  vigorously  that 
the  rise  in  prices  during  the  war  which  has 
Just  ended  was  less  than  in  any  previous 
major  war  In  which  the  United  States  has 
been  engaged. 

For  a  considerable  period  during  World 
War  II.  about  half  of  the  national  product 
was  going  for  war  purposes.  This  compares 
with  a  maximum  of  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  national  product  going  for  war  pur- 
poses in  World  War  I — and  then  for  a  much 
shorter  period.  Yet,  retail  prices  paid  by 
consumers,  as  measured  In  each  case  by  the 
index  number  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, advanced  only  31  percent  between  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  in  1939  and 
VJ-day.  as  compared  with  a  rise  of  62  percent 
between  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe 
In   1914  and  Armistice  Day. 

What  were  the  measures  by  which  prices 
were  thus  held  down  during  World  War  II? 
They  may  be  grouped  Into  three  major  class- 
es: taxation,  the  stimulation  of  savings;  and 
direct  controls  over  prices  and  the  physical 
allocation  oi  goods. 


AH  three  of  these  methods  were  applied 
alsc^  in  World  War  I;  yet  prices  rose  much 
more,  although  in  response  to  weaker  pres- 
tures.  Why,  then,  were  we  so  much  more 
successful  in  World  War  II? 

In  the  first  place,  we  applied  all  of  the 
methods  in  a  more  vigorous  fashion.  This 
was  made  possible.  In  large  part,  because  we 
started  sooner.  We  took  our  first  step  toward 
the  wartime  level  of  taxation  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  first  Revenue  Act  of  1940  in  June 
1940;  we  formed  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  May  1940, 
and  so  commenced  the  organization  of  the 
allocation  of  goods  on  the  physical  level;  we 
formed  the  Defense  Savings  Staff  In  March 
1941,  and  so  commenced  the  organization  of 
war  savings.  In  World  War  I.  all  of  the  cor- 
responding steps  were  taken  after  we  had 
entered  the  war. 

As  a  consequence,  in  part,  of  starting  ear- 
lier, we  have  achieved  better  results  on  the 
fiscal  front  in  World  War  II.  From  July  1. 
1940.  about  the  beginning  of  the  program  of 
defense  finance,  to  the  present  time,  44  per- 
cent of  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have  been  covered  by  taxation  and 
other  nonbcrrowlng  rccslpts.  This  com- 
pares with  33  percent  for  the  World  War  I 
period  b?ginnlng  with  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Europe  and  continuing  to  June  30, 
1919. 

The  most  important  difference  between 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II.  however.  Is 
the  difference  in  emphasis  on  the  different 
types  of  controls.  We  learned  a  great  deal 
from  experience.  In  World  War  I.  very  little 
emphasis  was  placed  on  direct  controls. 
.There  was  no  rationing  at  the  retail  level; 
and  no  public  announcement  of  fixed  prices, 
even  of  war  goods,  until  September  1917. 
Furthermore,  such  price  control  and  alloca- 
tion as  existed  were  removed  almost  imme- 
diately after  the  armistice. 

The  inflationary  pressures  generated  by  a 
war  continue  for  some  time  after  it  has  been 
concluded  on  the  battle  fronts.  In  World 
War  I.  retail  prices  rose  62  percent  in  the  52 
months  between  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe  In  1914  and  Armistice  Day.  Prom 
Armistice  Day  until  June  1920.  retail  prices 
rose  another  46  points,  making  a  total  of 
108  percent  above  the  1914  level.  On  the 
other  hand,  retail  prices  have  risen  only 
0.5  percent  between  VJ-day  and  January  15, 
1946. 

The  problem  before  us  Is  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  experience  after  World 
War  I.  We  can  prevent  it  if  we  try;  and  one 
of  the  most  Important  things  to  do  Is  to 
extend  the  Stabilization  Act  with  as  little 
delay  as  is  possible. 

The  task  ahead  of  us  does  not  appear  so 
dlOcult  if  we  remember  the  work  that  we 
have  done.  During  the  fight  against  the 
armed  enemy  abroad  and  the  insidious  enemy 
of  inflation  at  home,  we  had  our  headaches 
and  cur  heartaches.  There  were  shortages 
of  raw  materials.  There  were  great  trans- 
fers of  manpower  from  peacetime  pursuits 
to  war  production,  and  from  the  homes  to 
the  factories.  There  were  kinks  In  the  pro- 
duction line  and  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. In  large  part  we  had  to  prepare  for 
war  after  the  battle  had  started.  And  we 
were  fighting  enemies  who  had  prepared  for 
years.  Yet  we  overwhelmed  the(.  enemy  with 
our  armed  might,  had  more  thai  enough  to 
live  on  at  home,  and  kept  our  economy  on 
even  keel. 

After  the  shooting  stopped  we  had  to 
change  over  again,  this  time  from  war  to 
the  pursuits  of  peace.  Again  we  have  had 
our  problems.  By  and  large,  however,  the 
Job  Is  done,  and  we  can  say  it  was  well  done. 

Today  we  can  be  more  optimistic  about 
the  future  than  ever  before.  It  would  be 
pathetic  If  we  muffed  this  grand  opportunity. 
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We  must  mamuun  our  coatrals  over  InfUttoa 
a  litUe  longer. 

In  view  of  ths  work  I  have  had  In  the 
of  •tabllUntlon.  I  have,  of  courae.  a 
personal  InterMt  In  the  aubject.  Of 
much  mar*  Importance,  hovcver.  la  the  fact 
that  as  99creUu7  of  the  Treasury  I  have  a 
vit^  ufBcial  Interest  in  the  prevention  of 
Inflation. 

rvo  of  the  most  important  subjects  In  the 
TMasury  Department  are  taxes  and  the  man- 
•■■aent  of  the  public  debt.  Intlation.  or 
Its  prevention,  has  a  direct  effect  on  both 
problems. 

At  present  we  are  travellnK  a  sound  and 
pleasant  road.  Our  receipts  are  larger  than 
the  estimates  made  at  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
.*s  Budget  measaKe  In  fact,  our  net  rc- 
ettpts  from  July  1.  1915.  through  March  23. 
lfM6.  have  been  only  2  percent  leas  than  dur- 
Inc  the  corresponding  per  ted  of  the  previous 
flseal  year.  Our  revenues  have  been  large 
because  cur  national  Income  has  stayed  at 
a  h^ti  level,  lieanwhtle.  expenditures  are 
smaller  than  the  estimates  made  at  the  time 
of  the  Budget  message.  In  fact,  our  ex- 
ptBdltures  in  Pebruarv  were  t3.500  OOO.COO 
sfBlnst  the  hl«b  of  93  700.000.000  last  June. 
Th  J  decline  of  nearly  two-thirds  In  8  months 
Is  because  we  have  all  made  a  wholehearted 
effort  to  leave  the  wartime  basis  and  adopt 
the  peacetime  course.  The  two  together 
mean  that  we  are  well  on  the  way  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  That  has  a  novel  sound,  but 
It  Is  a  happy  situation  which  I  am  glad  to 
report  to  this  committee,  to  the  Conf^reeB. 
and  to  all  the  people  of  the  country  who 
have  the  same  problem  In  their  dally  lives. 
With  our  current  expenditures  much  lower, 
the  cash  balance  of  the  Treasury  can  be  less. 
Chtefly  by  thU  means  we  have  been  able  to 
malce  two  substsntlal  reductions  In  the  pub- 
lic d7bt.  That.  too.  has  a  novel  sound.  In 
fact,  they  arc  the  first  substantial  reduc- 
tions In  16  years. 

In  spite  of  this  generally  good  altiiatlon. 
taxes  must  remain  high  and  the  burden  of 
carrying  the  public  debt  Is  stlil  signiflcant. 
The  raising  of  substantial  revenues  and  the 
carrying  of  the  public  debt  can  bOih  be  done 
without  undue  burden  to  our  economy.  Can 
be  done,  that  Is.  U  our  economy  is  main- 
tained at  a  high  level. 

The  only  desirable,  sound.  lont^-term  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  revenue  and  debt 
management  Is  high-level  production,  em- 
}loyment.  and  national  Income.  With  our 
economy  In  high  gear  the  burden  will  be 
nuch  lighter.  The  war  has  demonstrated 
ihat  we  have  a  $200,000,000,000  Nation. 

Aa  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  I  want  a 
lound  and  expansive  economy.  And  on  that 
?olnt  the  prevention  of  inflation  has  Its 
ill  important  impact.  We  cannot  have  that 
rtablr,  high-level  economy  with  full  pro- 
duction, full  employment,  and  high  na- 
:lonal  Income,  nor  can  we  meet  success- 
ruUy  our  revenue  and  debt  mansgemnnt 
>roblem9.  if  we  have  the  tflaloeaitteii  at  all 
^-alues  and  relatloailll|M  ttoMiglMHit  our 
'conomy  that  coomb  vttt  a  bad  ease  at  In- 
latlon. 

We  have  built  up  a  tremendous  demand 

or  most  consumer  goods.     This  demand  is 

tacked   up  by   large  savings.     The   amount 

if     currency,     bank     deposlu.     and     United 

I  itates  securities  owned  by  all  nonbank  tn- 

estors    has    Increased   from    about   182.000.- 

( 00  OOO  at   the  end  of   1938  to  about   $300.- 

(00.000.000   today.     Our   wanu.   fortified    by 

liquid   reserves,   can   give   us   the   Im- 

Aatus  to  bc^ln  a  volume  of  peacetime  pro- 

(  uction  far  greater  than  we  have  ever  seen. 

1  loreover.  these  savings  can  be  the  flywheel 

1  ar  oxu-  ecooomy  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

'.  Ills  can  give  us  the  future  that  all  Amerl- 

( ana  want.     It   can   be   the  pleasant   aftcr- 

qiath   of   war. 

This  result,  however.  Is  not  an  Inevitable 
<^r.    We  could  quickly  spend  ours?lvea  in 
Ipatlon     of     splrallng     prices     and 


speculative    roarkcu      We    have    the    heart 

and  the  mind  to  avoid  this  catastrophe. 
Let  us  have  the  fortitude  and  the  wit  to  carry 
out  the  decision  that  we  know  Is  right.  Our 
children  would  look  back  and  consider  It 
the  most  pathetic  thing  our  generation  did. 
if.  after  thwarting  the  inflation  cgre  all 
through  the  war,  we  gave  up  Just .  before 
the  job  was   finished. 

Production  to  meet  the  demand  Is  the  final 
answer  Some  quarters,  taking  advantage  of 
the  appeal  of  thw  end.  have  suggested  that 
the  removal  of  prlee  coctrols  U  the  bast  way 
to  stuniUaU  production  and  is  therefore  the 
best  way  to  bsat  the  inflstlon  danger.  These 
people,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  over- 
look the  needs  cf  the  Interim  period.  Al- 
though we  are  well  on  our  way  of  peacetime 
production,  we  cannot  produce  enough  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  to  meet  the  demand 
that  baa  accumulated  over  months  During 
that  p.M'lod.  the  removal  of  price  control 
would  be  stimulating — stimulating  in  a  fan- 
ciful, dizzy  sort  of  way  In  my  judgment. 
there  would  be  so  much  effort  ipent  in  beat- 
ing the  market,  m  buying  and  selling  mate- 
rials and  inventories,  in  conceniratlng  on 
the  speculative  gain,  that  we  would  find  total 
production  decreased  rather  than  IncreaMd. 

I  therefore  take  Issue  with  those  who  say 
that  removal  of  price  control  will  stimulate 
and  increase  production.  This  sounds  like 
the  194«  version  of  the  old  argument  that 
price  control  has  stifled  producwton.  Price 
control  did  not  stifle  production  during  the 
war  and  in  spite  of  the  obsbacies  we  have  had. 
the  expansion  of  peacetime  production  in  the 
period  since  VJ-day  as  a  whole  has  been  more 
rapid  than  m  any  other  period  of  our  history. 
The  present  physical  level  of  production  In 
the  whole  economy  Is  now  above  the  average 
of  the  year  IJHl.  despite  the  tremendous 
problems  which  have  been  presented  to  in- 
dtiatry  in  the  past  year  by  the  diange- 
over  from  a  wartime  to  a  peccetlme  demand. 
When  the  pipe  lines  are  lull,  most  types  of 
consumers"  goods  will  be  on  the  market  in 
volume  But  the  extension  of  the  Stabilisa- 
tion Act  Is  necessary  to  "held  the  line  "  until 
stqiply  once  more  matches  demand. 

When  we  are  served  up  tempting  depart- 
ures from  our  present  program,  let  us  re- 
member that  the  rtcord  under  price  control 
la  remarkably  good.  Let  us  recaU  again  and 
apOn  that  the  best  index  of  retail  prices  we 
have  showed  an  increase  In  the  72  months  cf 
this  war  of  one-half  what  it  did  In  the  52 
months  during  World  War  I.  L?t  us  recall 
that  after  November  11.  1918.  prices  con- 
tinued to  Increase  rapidly  imtil  June  1920 
when  they  reached  a  point  double  what  they 
were  at  the  start  of  the  war.  Then  came  the 
crash.  This  time  prices  have  been  relatively 
stable  since  the  end  of  the  war.  We  are  In 
a  good  position  to  avoid  an  Inseciire  boom 
foDowed  by  a  terrible  collapse.  Let  us  not 
undo  what  we  hr.ve  done.  I  rully  endorse  the 
extension  of  the  Stabilization  Act. 


RecUmation  Program  for  Wjomin; 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

vr 

HON.  JOSEPH  C.  O'MAHONEY 

or  wToamtG 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNFTElJi  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr    OTHAHONEY.     Mr.  President.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Rscoto  the  text 
of  a  radio  address  which  I  delivered  re- 
cently describing  the  program  of  the 
United  States  Reclamation  8?nrlce  In 
Wyoming,  for  which  initial  appropria- 


tions were  made  in  the  first  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  of  1946. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

When  on  December  28  last  President  Tru- 
man attached  his  signature  to  the  appro- 
priation bill  known  as  the  first  deficiency 
cf  1940,  he  gave  the  signal  fcr  what  will  be 
the  greatest  step  forward  yet  achieved  In 
the  development  of  the  agricultural  and 
industrial  potentialities  of  Wyoming. 

Provision  Is  made  In  this  roeastire  for  ex- 
penditures by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  which  will  create  new  settle- 
ment opportunllles  In  all  parts  of  the  State, 
provide  new  sources  of  electric  energy  fcr 
industrial  development.  Insure  the  further 
fxpansior.  of  rural  electrification,  and  lay 
the  basis  of  a  State-wide  construction  pro- 
gram which  will  create  opportunities  for 
emploj-ment.  for  boaliMSS  and  for  agricul- 
ture such  as  the  State  has  never  befcre 
known. 

THotnaMBS  or  acaas  roa  vrrxavHs 
Not  only  is  early  construction  authorized  on 
seven  separate  uniu  of  the  over-all  Miasciu-1 
Basin  project  In  Wyoming,  but  an  appropria- 
tion Is  Included  to  complete  the  plans  for 
the  initiation  of  projecu  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  SUte.  in  the  Green  River  Basm. 
Almost  70.000  acres  of  land  will  bl^ume  avail- 
able during  1946  and  1947  for  Ecttlemeul  by 
veterans  on  the  Kendrick.  Rlverton.  and  Sho- 
shone projects  with  much  mure  to  come  later. 
A  new  5.000-kUowatt  power  plant  on  Heart 
Mountain  wUl  be  started,  as  will  also  the 
Kcrtea  power  plant  on  the  North  Flatte  River, 
about  2  miles  below  the  S.>minoe  Dam.  A 
thud  power  plant  capable  of  developing 
12.000  kilowatts  will  eventually  be  cousiruct- 
ed  at  the  Boysen  Dam.  work  upon  which  will 
begin  this  year  under  the  appropriation  car- 
ried in  this  bill. 

The  funds  made  available  for  the  Colorado- 
River  Basin,  which,  of  course.  Includes  the 
Oreen  River,  will  enable  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation to  submit  to  the  Congress  lu  plans 
for  the  Lyman  project,  the  Seedskadee  proj- 
ect, as  well  as  three  separate  unlu  of  the 
Sublette  project-  the  West  Side.  E>aniel,  and 
Elkhorn  units — all  of  ahich  will  be  recom- 
mended by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for 
initial  construction  In  the  broad  prcgram  for 
the  Colorado  River  Basin.  Thus  the  founda- 
tion Is  laid  in  this  bill  for  the  development 
of  water  resources  In  all  parts  of  the  State. 
The  units  author. zed  are  In  fact  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  mcst  all-inclusive  and  far- 
reaching  construction  program  ever  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  our 
SCate. 

PKODUCTTON  TO*  FEACX 

This  work  was  delayed  by  the  war.  The 
expenditure  of  appropriations  which  I  spon- 
sored for  reclamation  In  Wyoming  several 
years  ago  was  storped  by  the  War  Production 
Board,  which  ruled  that  neither  the  labor  nor 
the  material  necessary  to  build  them  should 
be  allocated  to  the  work  while  the  confl.ct 
was  on.  Realizing  that  the  war  was  drawing 
to  a  cloae,  I  called  upon  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation early  In  1015  to  submit  to  the  Sen- 
ate estimates  for  full-scale  development. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  not  being  so  cptl- 
m:stlc  about  the  end  of  the  war.  declined  to 
submit  the  estimates  at  the  time,  but  Direc- 
tor Smith  promised  me  that  with  the  end  of 
the  war  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  would 
withdraw  its  objection.  Thus  the  estimates 
were  submitted  for  the  deflclencv  bill  which 
the  President  signed  Just  after  Christmas 

Industrial  prodoctkm  for  war  demon- 
strated the  tremandoaa  energy  of  our  people. 
I  have  felt  confident  that  this  energy  can  te 
used  as  effectively  in  peace  as  in  war,  and  I 
early  made  up  my  mind  that  if  It  were  at  all 
possible  I  should  seek  to  foster  a  program  of 
Wyoming  development  which  wcu'.d  demon- 
strate how  easily  it  actually  Is  to  use  our 


natural  resources  to  promote  a  new  era  of 
prcspertty  and  high  living  standards  for  all 
our  people.  It  Is  only  necessary  for  all  groups 
to  work  together  to  accomplish  this,  pro- 
vided we  lay  the  basts  in  a  sound  program 
for  the  utillzitlon  of  our  natural  resources. 
When  he  signed  the  deficiency  bill  contain- 
ing the  prcaram  upon  which  I  have  been 
uorklrg.  President  Truman  gave  us  In  Wyo- 
ming an  cpportunlty  for  future  expansion 
which  can  be  reflected  In  every  corner  of  the 
State. 

Back  In  1940  when  the  Kendrick  project 
was  well  on  its  viay  I  offered  in  the  Senate 
an  appropriation  from  the  Colorado  River 
development  fund  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  prepare  the 
Initial  plans  for  the  utilization  of  the  waters 
cf  the  Colorado  Ri^er  basin,  particularly 
those  of  the  Oreen  River. 

PLANS   ror.   GREEN    tiVm   BASIN 

I  felt  that  the  development  of  this  region 
had  been  too  long  delayed.  Years  ago  during 
the  administration  of  President  Hoover  the 
Colorado  River  Dam  was  built.  Great  as  this 
achievement  was  it  w.is  not  of  immediate 
benefit  to  Wyoming  or  to  the  upper  basin 
States.  Then,  too.  the  Colorado  River  being 
an  International  stream,  since  It  flows  into 
Mexico,  required  an  international  agreement 
In  order  to  stabilize  water  rights  between  the 
two  countries.  An  Interstate  agreement 
among  Wyoming.  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico,  the  upper  basin  States,  will  eventu- 
ally be  needed  also. 

It  did  not  seem  necessary  to  me,  however, 
that  planning  the  projects  in  Wyoming 
should  be  delayed  because  the  treaty  h.'-d 
not  b?en  completed  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation was  glad  to  undertake  the  work  as 
soon  as  my  appropriation  was  approved.  The 
treaty  was  ratified  this  spring  after  many 
years  of  negotiation  in  which  Wyoming 
State  cfllcials  effectively  participated.  Now 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  Is  about  ready 
to  make  Its  report. 

A  year  ago.  when  the  fiood-control  bill  was 
under  consideration,  authorizing  projects  on 
rivers  throughout  this  country,  I  sought  to 
bring  about  a  final  and  general  legal  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  water  rights. 
All  of  the  western  Senators  united  and.  In 
their  behalf.  I  had  the  privilege  of  presenting 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  amendments 
which  not  only  authorized  the  development 
of  the  Missouri  raver  Basin  for  irrigation, 
power,  flood  control,  and  navigation,  but  also 
recognized  the  priority  of  use  for  Irrigation, 
industrial,  mining,  and  domestic  purposes 
throughout  the  Western  States.  These  pro- 
visions of  law,  including  also  the  authoriza- 
tion of  work  on  the  combined  plan  of  the 
Army  engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, were  addefl  in  the  Senate  by  the  united 
action  of  all  western  Senators.  They  con- 
stitute a  charter  of  development  for  the 
West,  not  for  Wyoming  alone,  but  for  all 
Western  States  and  the  appropriations  con- 
tained In  the  new  bill  will  be  Immediately 
put  to  work  to  start  this  great  program. 

BIG   HOBN  BASIN   PROJECTS 

The  Big  Horn  Basin  will  be  particularly 
beneated  by  the  new  projects  authorized  in 
this  bill,  namely,  the  Bjjsen  Dam.  the  Owl 
Creek  unit,  the  Pamtrock  unit  and  so-called 
Big  Horn  pumping  unit.  The  Boysen  Dam, 
located  20  miles  upstream  from  Thermopolls, 
will  be  about  125  feet  high  and  will  form  a 
reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  820.0C0  acre-feet 
of  water  for  irrigation,  power  production, 
the  detention  of  silt,  and  flood  control.  This 
project  will  require  the  relocation  of  about 
17  miles  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qulncy  Railroad  and  about  11  miles  of  United 
States  Highway  320.  Work  will  be  started 
upon  the  relocation  of  the  railway  and  the 
road  early  this  spring.  This  will  bring  to 
fruition  the  efforts  of  more  than  10  years  to 
make  possible  for  either  the  Army  engineers 
or   the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  build  a 


reservoir  in  the  Wind  River  Canyon.  The 
work  will  be  done  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau. 
The  Owl  Creek  Reservoir  will  contain  both 
Irrigation  and  flood  control  storage,  provid- 
ing a  supplemental  source  of  water  lor  ag- 
ricultural land  along  Owl  Creek  which  here- 
tofore has  not  been  adequately  supplied.  The 
Palntrock  unit  was  designed  to  provide  sup- 
plemenui  water,  but  as  planned  it  will  bring 
approximately  1,300  acres  of  undeveloped  land 
under  water  for  the  first  time.  The  Big 
Horn  pumping  units  are  designed  to  em- 
brace approximately  20,000  acres  along  the 
Big  Horn  River,  north  of  Boysen  Dam.  These 
projects  together  with  the  expansion  of  the 
Heart  Mountain  division  of  the  Shoshone 
project  will  mean  much  for  the  future  growth 
and  prosperity  cf  this  area.  It  Is  hoped  that 
127  farms  will  be  opened  this  year  on  the 
Heart  Mountain  division. 

NEW    STUDIES     AUTHORIZED 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  preliminary 
work  will  be  staried  on  the  Glendo  Reservoir, 
which  Is  situated  on  the  North  Piatte  River 
Just  above  the  Guernsey  Reservoir.  It  has 
a  proposed  capacity  of  150,000  acre-feet.  It 
will  operate  to  conserve  flood  waters  and 
winter  return  flows  from  irrigation  uses. 
Eventually,  a  10.000-kllowatt  power  plant  Is 
contemplated  for  this  project,  but  extensive 
water  supply  studies  must  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  effect  of  the  recent  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Colorado,  Mebraska,  Wyoming  case  before 
actual  construction  can  be  undertaken. 

Field  surveys,  some  of  which  have  already 
been  initiated  under  an  appropriation  made 
earlier  this  year,  will  be  carried  out  along 
the  Powder  River  and  the  Tongue  River,  as 
well  as  the  Little  Missouri,  Niobrara,  and 
North  Platte  Rivers.  Approximately  815O,CO0 
is  carried  in  the  bill  for  this  work. 

FARMS   CN    KEND-tlCK   PROJECT 

Storage  on  the  Kendrick  project  has  been 
accumulating  at  such  a  rate  that  5,000  acres 
on  this  project  will  be  opened  to  settlement 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Former  Commis- 
sioner of  Reclamation  Hariy  Bashore,  who 
resigned  only  last  month,  and  who  for  sev- 
eral years  v.as  in  charge  of  the  Kendrick 
project,  tells  me  that  a  5-year  supply  of  water 
has  already  b^en  stored  for  thcie  5,000  acres. 
It  thus  appears  that  approximately  43  farms 
for  veterans  can  bs  opsned  on  this  project 
before  the  end  of  19-46  with  every  assurance 
that  they  will  have  a  permanent  and  ade- 
quate supply  of  water. 

The  greatest  care  is  being  taken  In  all 
planning  and  development  work  to  make  cer- 
tain that  those  who  settle  on  new  farm  units 
in  any  of  these  projects  will  be  protected 
against  future  water  shortages. 

The  Riverton  project,  which  was  always 
close  to  the  heart  of  my  predecessor.  Senator 
Kendrick.  will  be  carried  much  further  this 
year.  There  are  still  some  50.OC0  acres  of 
public  land  on  this  project  which  are  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation.  The  new  appropriation 
bill  carries  the  funds  under  which  the  canals 
and  ditches  may  be  constructed  to  bring 
this  area  under  water.  It  means  substantial 
progress  for  Fremont  County. 

SEVENTY-riVE-MILlION-DOLLAR      COST      SOUNDLY 
FINANCED 

The  total  cost  of  all  these  projected  devel- 
opments In  the  Colorado  River  Basin  and  In 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  In  Wyoming  will 
eventually  exceed  $75,000,000.  Great  as  this 
sum  is  for  Investment  in  the  future  of  all 
parts  of  Wyoming,  it  nevertheless  can  be  com- 
pletely Justified  on  sound  fiscal  grounds.  The 
approprlatton  for  the  Green  River  Basin  comes 
out  of  the  fund  which  is  being  built  up  by 
the  income  of  the  Boulder  Dam.  In  other 
words,  the  entire  cost  of  all  the  planning  for 
this  area  is  financed  not  by  taxes  but  by 
the  profits  of  the  operation  of  the  Boulder 
Dam. 

That  is  not  all,  however;  the  royalty  re- 
ceipts from  oil  leases  on  the  public  domain 


In  W^yoming  will,  it  Is  safe  to  say,  be  suffl- 
cient  themselves  to  finance  all  the  proposed 
construction. 

In  1943  when  I  offered  my  bill,  signed  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  Christmas  Eve,  to 
provide  a  fiat  royalty  of  12' 2  percent  for 
10  years  to  all  prospectors  who  sliould  dis- 
cover naw  sources  of  oil  on  the  public  do- 
main, I  predicted  It  would  result  In  new 
discoveries.  That  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled. Approximately  100.000,000  barrels  of 
new  oil  reserves  have  been  discovered  in 
Wyoming  since  that  bill  became  law.  My 
friend,  Pierre  LaFlciche,  State  mineral  super- 
visor, recently  pointed  cut  that  of  the  23 
Wyoming  counties  only  5  do  not  now  have 
producing  oil  or  gas  fields  within  their 
borders. 

I  now  have  pending  in  the  Senate  another 
bill  to  amend  the  oil  and  gas  leasmg  act 
which,  if  enacted,  as  I  confidently  expect, 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  stimulating  new 
exploration  of  oil  and  gas  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  State. 

Thus  we  shall  use  the  Income  from  oil 
development  to  utilize  our  land  and  water 
resources  and  to  provide  new  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  mineral  resources, 
many  of  which  have  still  been  untouched. 
The  Green  River  Basin  Is  particularly  blessed 
in  this  respect  and  the  development  work  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  In  the  Green 
River  will  be  the  introduction  of  a  new 
industrial  era  in  southwestern  Wyoming. 

The  deficiency  bill  of  1946  is  the  guaranty 
of  a  happy  new  year  for  Wyoming. 


Canadian-American  Relations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  (leqislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  an  addre.ss  on  Can?dian- 
American  relations,  delivered  by  William 
Flockert  Drysdale,  former  director- 
general  of  munitions  of  Canada,  befcre 
the  Albany  County  Historical  Associa- 
tion. January  30,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

My  good  friends  and  neighbors,  it  was  not 
without  some  misgivings  that  I  accepted 
the  invitation  of  my  old  friend,  your  presi- 
dent, to  address  you  on  the  subject  cf  Canada 
and  Albany. 

The  obvious  compliment  implied  was  not 
undervalued  but  my  apprehensions  were  due 
to  a  feeling  that  a  much  wiser  and  happier 
choice  of  speaker  might  have  been  made. 
However,  the  occasion  presented  an  oppor- 
tunity publicly  to  pay  homage  to  Canada's 
great  neighbor  and  associate  in  two  world- 
shaking  confilcts  of  deadly  challenge  to  the 
common  ideals  of  civilized  democracy  and 
offered  the  chance,  as  well,  to  express  my  per- 
sonal acknowledgment  of  the  friendship  and 
hospitality  shown  us  by  citizsns  of  this  coun- 
tiy  during  long  years  of  intimate  asscciaiion 
with  them. 

In  the  dossier  that  carries  my  modest 
address  there  are  no  official  or  secret  com- 
partments. 

I  come  to  you  as  a  private  citizen  of  the 
Dominion  to  recall,  within  the  range  of  my 
powers,  the  drama  in  the  early  days  cf  C:xna- 
dian-American  relations;  to  rejoice  in  the 
amity  of  the  long  happy  middle  yeais  that  saw 
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no  ether  sentinels  th»n  honor  and  go<xl 
faith  posted  alon^  3.000  miles  of  our  common 
b.  rtler:  and  to  voice  the  cherished  hope  and 
conadcnee  that  In  the  years  ahead  new  and 
brosder  avenues  of  common  usefulness  and 
common  purpose  and  common  destiny  will 
bind  us  ever  mere  closely  together. 

The  history  cf  our  refpectlve  coauntm'- 
srealths  contain  a  number  of  Intii— ttng 
paralleis  f»nd  some  of  these  cluster  aboirt  this 
very  county  of  Albany  which  In  ancient  days 
extended  to  the  present  Canadian  border. 

In  1604.  Samuel  de  Champlatn  for  France. 
made  the  Orst  permanent  settlement  at  Port 
Royal,  now  Annapolis.  In  Nova  Scotia.  There 
he  engaged  In  the  fur  trade.  Later  he  ex- 
plorrd  the  lovely  lake  that  still  bears  his 
name.  Five  years  later  In  ie09,  Henry  Hud- 
son, an  English  navigator  In  the  Dutch  serv- 
ice, explored  the  river  that  still  bears  his 
name  and  landed  here  at  what  Is  now  the 
city  cf  Albany,  It.  however,  was  not  until 
1634  that  the  first  permanent  colony  by  the 
Dutch  was  established  here. 

Both  of  these  colonizations  were  organized 
under  the  aegis  of  private  companies  operat- 
ing under  royal  sanctions.  The  Dutch  settle- 
ments were  made  by  the  newly  organized 
Netherlands  company  called  the  Dutch  West 
India  Co  and  the  French  settlement  In 
Canada  was  made  by  a  French  company, 
fostered  by  Richelieu,  and  called  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West  Indies 

Canada  early  took  the  name  of  New  Prance. 
The  areas  Immediately  to  the  east  of  New 
York  early  took  the  name  of  New  England 
aMcT  the  Dutch  surrendered  their  sovereignty 
ever  North  American  possessions  In  1684. 
From  this  time  forward  two  great  European 
powers,  France  and  England,  cast  covetous 
eyes  toward  America,  each  planning  for  a 
great  new  empire  beyond  the  Atlantic,  Each 
country  already  had  a  more  or  less  substan- 
tial footing  In  the  New  World— France  m.Tinly 
In  the  areu  to  the  north  and  England  nvainly 
to  the  .<<outh  of  the  St.  I^^wrence,  including 
what  are  now  tl^  Great  Lakes. 

It  was  Inevitable  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  ccnaicting  claims  of  the  two  nations 
would  embroil  the  American  continent,  as  It 
had  already  done  In  Europe.  In  armed  con- 
flicts. Long  lines  of  communications  to  the 
rMpcctive  homelands  caused  each  of  the  con- 
tvnding  forces  to  enlist  the  services  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  The  Hurons  adopted  the 
French  cause:  the  Iroquois  allied  themselves 
with  the  English.  The  Hurons  operating 
principally  from  the  north  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Iroquois  operating  principally 
from  the  south  of  that  great  watercourse 
occasioned  the  earliest  known  contacts  be- 
tween Canada  and  Albany  County.  These 
contacts  unhappily  were  of  a  savage  and 
sanguinary  nature,  and  It  Is  possibly  not 
DverstatiT>g  the  facts  to  say  that  this  early 
alliance  between  the  British  Crown  and  the 
Iroquois,  later  extended  Into  a  new  alliance, 
during  the  years  Immediately  preceding  and 
during  the  tragic  days  themselves  of  the 
American  Revolution  contributed  greatly  to 
England's  defeat  and  the  loss  of  her  Original 
Thirteen  Colonies  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
During  the  period  of  the  British  occupation 
of  the  colony  of  New  York  at  one  time  the 
nebulous  boundaries  of  Albany  County  were 
laM  to  extend  north  to  the  line  of  the  St. 
[iswrence  and  west  to  the  approximate  loca- 
tion of  Detroit.  By  the  Peace  of  Paris  in 
1763  England  gained  possession  of  all  the 
ormer  French  territory  to  the  north  of  this 
Ine  and  administered  all  Indian  aflalrs  In 
:he  whole  of  North  America  under  the  super- 
ntendency  of  a  very  remarkable  man.  Sir 
William  Johnson,  who  hsd  his  headquarters 
t  Johnstown.  Just  west  of  this  city,  and 
irlthln  the  limits  of  Albany  Coimty.  where  torn 
lad  elected  to  live  and  die. 

It  would  be  trespMBtng  on  the  patience  of 

his  audience  to  dtrvU  at  any  length  on  the 

•areer  of  this  warrior  and  statesman,  whoa* 

,  urlsdlcuon  extended  over  Indian  affairs  In 


Canada  and  whose  support  of  and  member- 
ship in  the  epoch-making  Albany  Congress 
of  1754.  under  the  guidance  and  dominance 
of  Benjamin  Franklin,  envisaged  a  Federal 
Union  of  the  Colonies  such  as  later  became 
very  much  the  pattern  of  a  Federal  Union 
of  the  United  Sutes  of  America.  Johnson's 
son-in-law.  Colonpl  Daniel  Claus.  became 
his  Canadian  deputy  for  Indian  affairs  and 
In  these  later  times  of  high  and  enduring 
comradeship  between  the  gallant  sons  of  the 
United  States  and  the  sons  of  Canada,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  special  satisfaction  that  we 
recall  Johnson's  magnanimous  treatment  of 
Dleskau  after  defeating  the  French  at  Lake 
George:  even  as  we  recall  the  high  and  noble 
treatment  accorded  Burgoyne.  after  h!s  de- 
feat at  Saratoga,  by  your  own  great  general 
and  great  gentleman.  Philip^  Schuyler,  of 
Albany. 

Johnson's  death  occurred  in  1774.  His 
passing  seems  to  have  synchronized  with  the 
breaking  of  an  already  weakened  chain  that 
tMund  Canada  and  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
Into  component  parts  ol  the  British  imperi- 
alism of  that  day. 

In  another  year.  In  1775.  the  last  links  that 
had  held  Canada. and  Albany  together  In  a 
common  polity  under  an  uncommonly  ob- 
stinate and  stupid  sovereign  were  sundered. 
A  few  years  ago  an  Incident  happened 
while  your  president  was  visiting  a  mutual 
friend  In  Ottawa.  As  It  serves  to  Illustrate 
contemporary  Canadian  and.  I  venture,  con- 
temporary British  evaluation  of  British  pol- 
icy at  the  Ume  of  the  Revolution,  I  think  it 
will  bear  repetition. 

Inspecting  the  Parliament  Building.  Mr. 
Woods'  attention  was  directed  to  a  life-sized 
portrait  of  a  bewigged.  berlbboned.  and  be- 
gartercd  personage  on  the  wall  of  the  lobby. 
Turning  to  his  very  charming  and  witty 
hostess,  he  inquired:  "And  who.  may  I  ask.  is 
that  chap?"  "Who  Is  that?"  the  lady  repeated. 
"You  oupht  to  know.  He's  the  best  friend 
the  United  States  ever^  had  and  the  worst 
gambler  England  ever  produced.  That  is 
George  III." 

The  Revolution,  by  virtue  or  by  vice  of  the 
over-all  strategy  of  the  British  command, 
emphasized  the  Interdependent  Importance 
of  Quebec.  Montreal,  and  Albany.  Canada,  as 
the  nearest  British  place  fcr  organization  of 
personnel  and  supply— nearest  for  England 
and  nearest  to  the  revolting  and  embattled 
Colonies— loomed  large  In  the  plan  of  cam- 
paign. The  grand  plan  was  to  cut  off  the 
New  England  colonies  from  Virginia  and  the 
southern  Colonies.  Burgoyne  was  to  descend 
with  his  army  from  Canada.  Clinton,  with 
his  army,  was  to  march  north  from  captured 
New  York.  They  were  to  effect  a  Junction  at 
Albany.     That  was  to  end  the  war. 

There  Is  surely  small  occasion  for  grief, 
either  American  or  Canadian,  at  the  mis- 
carriage of  that  plan.  In  a  larger  sense.  In 
the  broad  and  clarifying  perspective  of  the 
years,  there  is  little  occasion  for  a  valid 
British  regret. 

The  pcst-Revolutlonary  relations  between 
Canada  and  the  United  Sutes  were  high- 
lighted by  the  war  of  1812.  The  major  en- 
gagements of  that  struggle  were  fought  along 
the  New  Tork-Canadlan  border.  Albany 
County  soldiers  and  sailors  fought  against 
Canadian  and  other  British  forces,  now  In 
New  York,  and  now  on  Quebec  and  Ontario 
terrain. 

Canada  had  been  drawn  in  the  war  of 
1812  and  had  no  connection  with  the  origin 
of  the  war.  Each  side  was  unfortunately 
suspicious  of  the  other  at  the  start  and 
ended  with  nothing  gained  by  either  side 
except  a  mutual  respect  which  has  grown 
continuously  for  over  130  years. 

Among  the  Imponderables  present  In  every 
problem  affecting  the  relations  of  separate 
nations  may  be  cited  those  reticences  and 
ooostralnts  that  endure,  (or  a  greater  or  less 
time,  following  armed  collisions.  And  so  It 
aaay  be  properly  considered  that  the  War* 


of  the  Revolution  and  of  1812  were  among 
the  major  factors  that  motivated  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  preserve  their  sep- 
arate entities.  Meanwhile  those  entitles 
have  endured — and  doubtless  shall  endure 
as  a  lesson  to  the  world  that  two  nations 
of  self-respecting  people  can  live  alongside 
one  another  in  long  peace  and  close  friend- 
ship. 

Today  the  giant  Republic  of  the  West,  with 
its  140.000.000  people,  independent,  panoplied 
in  power  and  wealth  and  shining  in  Its  high 
and  disinterested  devotion  to  the  Ideals  of 
an  exalted  consecration  to  civilization. 
chooses  its  own  ruler  and  Its  own  laws. 

Today,  its  friend  and  neighbor,  Canada, 
with  a  population  of  only  12.000.000  people 
and  embracing  an  area  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  with  comparable  nat- 
ural resources  and  national  potentials, 
chooses  and  enjoys  its  own  Independence  and 
its  own  laws,  levies  its  own  taxes,  makes  Its 
own  treaties,  and  Joins  or  refrains  from  wars 
at  its  own  will.  It  exchanges  with  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  Its  own  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  missions.  And  yet  we  Ca- 
nadians, while  proud  of  our  Independence, 
combined  with  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  are  no 
less  proud  of  our  free  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  and  Commonwealth  of  Nations — 
proud  of  Its  lineage:  proud  of  its  traditions, 
proud  of  Its  innate  sense  of  equity  and 
calmness  and  courage. 

In  the  long  midterm  of  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations  It  is  perhaps  only 
natural  that  there  should,  at  times,  arise 
states  of  mind  that  have  somewhat  arrested 
the  development  of  closer  reciprocal  rela- 
tions. Many  of  these  have  fce?n  more  shadoxy 
than  of  substance.  In  the  past  we  In  Canada 
have  been  a  bit  provincial  and  short- 
sighted in  our  apprehensions  that  the  great 
financial  centers  of  the  United  States  if 
wooed  into  too  close  a  liaison  with  us  might 
dominate  the  economy  and  indirectly  affect 
the  governmental  integrity  of  the  Dominion. 
We  have  at  different  times  viewed  with  alarm 
the  possibility  of  losses  of  our  youth  who 
might  be  lured  to  the  States  by  high  wages 
and  greater  luxuries  of  living.  We  have  some- 
times feared  too  great  an  Influx  of  goods 
competing  with  our  own  products. 

Such  chimeras,  stirely,  are  not  condurlv© 
to  the  brave  and  bold  outlook  of  a  pioneer 
people  facing  the  facts  of  the  future.  We  In 
Canada  must  emancipate  ourselves  from 
such  misgivings.  We  must  welcome  the 
closest  economic  liaison  between  ourselves 
and  your  great  country.  We  must  exchange 
thoughts  and  goods  and  aspirations  and  ex- 
periences within  the  framework  of  a  bold  and 
forward-looking  program,  relying  on  the 
good  will  and  good  faith  of  our  great  neigh- 
bor and  on  the  enhanced  spiritual  and  ma- 
terial blessings  that  are  bound  to  flow,  from 
one  to  the  other.  In  such  an  entente  of  rea- 
son and  interest  and  right. 

The  lime  Is  ripe  for  a  high  and  dynamic 
and  realistic  statesmanship,  quickly,  to  es- 
tablish favorable  trade  relations  with  one 
another:  quickly,  to  exchange  mutual  edu- 
cational programs  emphasizing  the  essen- 
tially human  common  factors  shared  by«ach 
of  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations, 
to  the  end  that,  so  informed,  candidly  and 
completely  without  the  devices  of  diplo- 
matic formalism  and  without  the  Imperti- 
nences of  pedantry  or  patronage  these  two 
stanch  people  will  be  led,  and  not  driven, 
into  so  close,  so  firm,  and  so  powerful  a  con- 
cert of  unity  and  strength  that  they  may 
long  lead  the  nations  along  the  kind  ways 
of  peace. 

This  was  well  expressed  by  General  Smuts 
when  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  Royal  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs  in  London 
in  1934  he  said:  "The  Dominions  have  even 
suonger  aflUlations  toward  the  United  State* 
than  Great  Britain  has.  There  Is  a  com- 
munity of  outlook,  of  Interests,  and  perhaps 
ulUmaie  destiny  between  the  Dominions  and 
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the  United  States  of  America  which  in  es- 
sence is  only  the  first  and  tlie  most  impor- 
tant of  them. 

"Through  the  Dominions.  British  policy  is 
ultimately  tied  up  with  the  United  States 
in  ft  more  profound  sense,  which  goes  much 
deeper  than  occasional  Jars  which,  perhaps, 
are  more  acutely  felt  at  any  particular  mo- 
ment. That  fundamental  affinity,  coming 
Ircm  the  p.ist,  stretching  to  the  future,  is, 
or  must  be.  the  real  foundation  of  all  British 
forcicn  policy.  Any  policy  which  Ignores  it 
or  runs  counter  to  It  Is  calculated  to  have 
a  disiuptive  efTect  on  the  Commonwealth  as 
a  whole.  We  are  here  on  bedrock,  which  we 
Ignore  at  our  peril." 

An  expanded  Canada  and  a  rehabilitated 
England  will  Indubitably  prosper  the  United 
St.i'.c>.  The  first  will  Increase  the  natural 
demands  for  Increased  American  production. 
The  second  v.'ill  enable  England  to  arise. 
Phi  nix-like,  from  the  ashes  nnd  the  horrors 
c2U£:ed  by  a  fiery  rain  of  Nazi  Incendiaries 
and  hi?h  e::plcslve  showered  on  her  lor  five 
Incredibly  brutal  year?:  will  enable  her  to 
fill  up  the  hideous  gaps  that  point  where 
thou?-\nds  cf  her  little  children  and  women 
and  m?n  folk  loved  and  labored  and  lived 
before  th?  Teutonic  scourge  came  upon  th?m. 
totally  destroying  500,000  of  their  homes  and 
grievously  damaging  another  3.500.000  from 
their  total  of  13.000,000  homes  standing  in 
19?3. 

These  staggering  losses  must  be  replaced  if 
Britain  Is  to  conLinue  as  a  useful  ally  in 
the  c;.npany   cf  enlightened   nations. 

Batwcen  neighbors  and  allies  and  comrades 
in  past  times  of  peril  that  may  arise  again, 
thera  must  he  no  sordid  question  of  the  cost 
of  such  human  and  necessary  help.  There 
must  nev^r  cgain  arise.  In  this  new  age  of 
Infinite  threats  and  dangers  to  us  all,  the 
grim  specters  of  acquittance  of  debts  or  fcr- 
glvcnefs  of  debts  that  so  unhappily  arose 
after  the  First  World  War. 

No  specious  pleas  along  these  lines  are 
henceforth  admissible  between  courageously 
honest  and  realistic  minds.  Past,  present, 
and  future,  they  are  debts  of  moneys  and 
credits.  If  you  will,  of  health  and  safety  des- 
perately called  for  and  gallantly  provided. 
They  are  and  remain  debts  until  they  are 
fully  acknowledged  and  liquidated  by  re- 
ciprocal and  contractual  arrangements  for 
payment,  either  by  permanent  cession  or 
by  leases  of  lengthened  tenure  of  present  or 
d.Cerent  lands  and  bases  In  or  contiguous 
to  the  v/aters  of  the  Western  Hemisphere; 
and  or  by  such  other  media  of  Installment 
payments  as  are  mutually  satisfactory. 

Only  by  such  a  recognition — simple  and 
elemental — can  the  great  hetrt  and  Intelli- 
gence and  conscience  of  the  peoples  them- 
selves be  warmed  and  enlightened;  and  the 
governmental  processes  adjusted  to  a  rapid 
implementation  of  the  popular  will, 

Canada,  physically  unscathed  In  the  late 
holocaust,  made  no  mean  contribution  to- 
ward the  present  victory  over  evil.  Out  of 
a  total  population  of  12,000.000  Canada  raised 
for  her  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  over 
1.000.000  men  and  another  million  workers 
were  engaged  in  Canadian  arms  and  muni- 
tions plants. 

From  an  expenditure  of  $8,500,000  In  1939 
on  defense  production,  up  to  December  last 
Canada  had  expended  over  $10,500,000,000 
cf  her  wealth  In  production  of  war  goods. 

In  1939  Canada  produced  1.200  tons  of 
ships;  In  1942  she  produced  900.000  tons  of 
shipping  for  the  use  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  ended  the  war  with  a  record  of  having 
completed  In  her  own  yards  349  vessels  of 
10,000  tons.  43  smaller  vessels  of  4,700  tons. 
or  a  total  of  merchant  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  3.692.100  tons — all  tonnages  are  dead- 
weight carrying  capacity. 

From  her  treasure  beyond  price,  in  the  lives 
and  health  of  hJr  sons,  she  gave  37.003  who 
m:.de  the  last  great  sacrifice  and  some  60,000 


of  her  sons  have  come  home  wounded  and 
weary. 

She  produced  50.000  complete  gun  units, 
110,000.000  heavy  shells,  4.628.100,000  rounds 
of  small-arms  ammunition,  built  545  armed 
vessels  of  war.  In  1939  she  produced  40  air- 
planes; in  1942  she  was  employing  75.000 
workers  In  aircraft  and  producing  about  5.000 
planes  a  year,  and  completed  16.414  aircraft; 
trained  and  sent  into  action  235.000  of  her 
men  In  the  Royal  Canadian  Air  Forces:  over- 
subscribed every  war  loan;  and  built  50,761 
fighting  vehic!es. 

It  was  my  high  privilege,  as  director  gen- 
eral of  muiiltions,  to  organize  the  ground 
work  of  this  vital  program  of  production  of 
munitions,  and  one  of  the  supreme  satisfac- 
tions that  came  to  me  In  this  tas'ic  was  the 
enthusiastic  and  Immediate  and  Invaluable 
assistance  given  to  us  In  Canada  by  the  lead- 
ers of  Industrial  production  in  the  United 
States.  We  shared  one  another's  problems 
and  ccnfidenccs,  and  I  am  proud  now  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  making  my  profoundly 
grateful  acknowled5inents. 

I  am  prcud  that  after  Pearl  Harbor,  Canada 
was  able  to  send  the  United  States  finished 
war  materials  valued  at  $1,103,000,000  which 
were  manufactured  In  Canada.  Tliis  does 
not  include  vast  quantities  of  raw  materials 
such  as  aluminum,  lumber,  paper,  uranium, 
and  nickel. 

Five  thousand  and  nlnety-slx  aircraft,  in- 
cluding Helldlvers  for  the  United  States 
Navy;  43  naval  ships;  90  merchant  ships; 
4.223  army  guns;  78,557  gun  barrels  and 
forglngs.  many  for  the  United  States  Navy; 
and  7.439  armored  fighting  vehicles.  Including 
reconditioning  work;  21.344.003  filled  shells; 
53,736.C00  shell  casings;  711.265.000  units  cf 
small-arms  ammunition:  353.533  machine 
guns  and  rifles;  3S4.030  tons  cf  explosives 
and  chemicals:  and  334,000  units  of  flares 
and  pyrotechnics  of  various  classes. 

Our  Canadian  command  In  the  field  gave 
unstinted  praise  to  your  Sherman  tanks, 
largely  built  at  defense  plants  In  neighbor- 
ing Schenect.^dy.  Now  that  the  reasons  for 
security  constraints  no  longer  prevail,  this 
opinion,  that  the  Sherman  tanks  were  cer- 
tainly an  outstanding  success  and  a  great 
Influence  on  the  outcome  cf  the  war  In  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  may  provide  an  in- 
teresting sidelight,  through  Canadian  chan- 
nels, on  the  value  ol  one  of  the  more  widely 
publicized  and  controversial  tactical  weap- 
ons of  the  war. 

And  now  in  conclusion: 
If  any  more  cogent  reason  were  needed  to 
stress  the  wisdom  and  necessity  for  the 
closest  International  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  even 
mere  particularly  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  then  one  epochal  event,  still 
relatively  fresh  In  all  of  our  minds,  provides 
that  reason. 

The  atom  bomb  is  u  product  of  Canadian 
uranium  and  ol  the  combined  discoveries  of 
American,  British,  and  other  scientists  and  of 
the  engineering  productive  genius  of  the 
American  people. 

You  in  ycur  heretofore  sheltered  States, 
we  In  our  heretofore  sheltered  Dominion  are 
really  not  In  a  position,  fully  to  comprehend 
the  physical  phenomena  and  the  full  mili- 
tary and  political  potentialities  of  this  terri- 
fying discovery  that  assuredly  will  require  a 
restatement  in  the  very  near  future  of  all 
heretofcre  recognized  concepts  both  of  strat- 
egy, or  should  we  not  rather  say,  of  stat;es- 
manshlp  In  the  broadest  and  best  sense;  and 
of  tactic.  But  we  are  in  a  position,  together, 
during  these  tremendously  difficult  and 
challenging  days  of  rehabilitations  and  re- 
adjustments, effectively  to  ward  off  any  ex- 
ternal malign  threat  to  the  perpetuity  of  otu- 
common  Ideals  of  democracy. 

Sharing,  as  partners,  this  incalculable 
capital;  as  partners  v.e  must  give  to  each 
other  the  fullest  measure  of  our  confidence 
and  loyalty  and  cewperaticn  and  thus  for 
ouiielvts  and  for  the  rest  cl  mankind  remove 


the  possibility  of  failure  from  this  high  and 
fateful  adventure. 

Tais  hour,  this  place  seem  altogether  fit- 
ting to  appraise  the  assets  and  keep  in  mind 
the  responsibilities  of  the  high  contracting 
parties;  to  largely  evaluate  our  good  will;  to 
reaffirm  our  good  faith  in  dealings  with  one 
another  and  with  all  nations. 

The  past  few  days  have  witnessed  a  friendly 
visit  IV  our  Capital  by  ycur  illustrious  Ch  ef 
of  Staff.  General  Eisenhower.  At  this  very 
time  and  in  this  very  Albany  Institute  of  His- 
tory and  Art,  our  consul-general  in  Kew 
York  has  Just  attended  the  inaugural  of  an 
American  Exhibition  of  Cancdlan  Art  and 
Culture. 

In  far-off  days.  Albany  was  known  as  the 
crossroads  of  North  America.  Who  chall 
say  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  today  there 
are  other  grept  American  cities  neiglibcr.ng 
cur  D.^mlnion  that  this  anc.ent  city  has  loet 
any  of  its  importance  es  the  natural  funnel 
between  the  great  centers  of  the  Dominion 
and  the  great  centers  of  the  United  States? 
I  vision  the  day  in  the  not  too  far  distant 
future  when  adequate  arterial  hlghv;ays  v,'ill 
connect  and  conKolldate.  through  this  end 
other  focal  points,  the, two  nations;  highvyays 
and  airways  to  minister  to  their  common 
pro.'^pcrlty  and  to  add  to  their  common  se- 
curity. 

May  these  recent  evldercss  of  mutual  re- 
fppct  End  attachment  multloly  In  the  days 
ahead;  and  cur  two  peoples,  enriched  and 
ennobled  by  an  accelerated  and  preatly  en- 
during concord,  march  forward  in  the  ways 
of  peace  and  safety. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  "MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27, 1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  am 
including  in  the  Record  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Peter  H.  Odegard.  presi- 
dent of  Reed  College,  at  Portland.  Oreg. 
As  Dr.  Odegard  is  a  native  Montanan,  we 
of  my  State  join  with  our  other  sister 
States  in  the  Northwest  in  welcoming 
him  home.  We  know  that  under  his 
guidance  and  leadership  Reed  College 
will  continue  its  forward  progress,  and 
that  what  he  accomplishes  there  will, 
in  return,  react  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Welcome  home.  Dr.  Odegard. 

The  speech  follows : 

The  RETtJEN  of  the  Nati\i 
(By  Dr.  Peter  H.  Odegard) 

This  talk  Is  baptized  The  Return  of  the 
Native,  not  because  I  am  partial  to  Thomas 
Hardy  but  because  it  helps  describe  my  own 
position  In  Portland.  Having  been  liorn  in 
Montana  and  educated — or  at  least  grad- 
uated—from the  University  of  Washington.  I 
have  seme  claim  to  being  regarded  as  a  native 
of  the  Northwest. 

I  left  this  region  in  1923  to  follow  a  career 
as  a  peripatetic  academic.  During  the  22 
years  of  my  absence  I  have  traveled,  lived, 
and  gone  through  the  motions  of  vorking 
In  every  other  State  with  the  sole  exception 
cf  Florida,  and  in  half  a  dozen  different  coun- 
tries In  Europe.  And  now  after  this  long 
absence  we  are  coming  home.  To  come  home 
and  to  be  so  warmly  welcomed  is  rcvyard 
enough  for  any  man.    But  to  be  acted  to 
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to  the  City  Club  U  like  receiving  acme 
royal  accolade. 

we  prepared  to  leave  New  England,  our 
frieiids  In  Amherst.  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Waal  ilngton  Invariably  greeted  us  by  saying, 
Cof  gratulatlons  on  your  new  Job.  Reed  Is  a 
won<  lerful  school  and  Portland  la  a  nice 
plac<  .  But  how  can  you  bear  to  go  so  far 
awaj  from  things." 

Ttey  didn't  say  what  things  we'd  be  far 
awa)  from  and  I  was  reminded  of  the  head- 
lineal  In  a  London  newspaper  when  telephone 
telMjraph  communications  across  the 
rhanbel  were  cut  off.  It  read:  "Lines  down. 
Coni  inent  is  laolated." 

Ti  IS  business  of  being  near  thlnes  or  being 
laola  ted  Is,  I  believe,  a  state  of  mind:  It  de- 
pcnc  s  on  one's  frame  of  reference.    Neverthe- 
Ithe  remark  stuck  with  me  and  I  resolved 
quire  Into  the  substance  and  shape  cf 
njfs  to  come  In  the  Northwest — my  home, 
e    Pacific    Northwest   has   been   a  stage 
;he  reenaciment   of  the  whole  pageant 
America     Here  was  a  vast  expanse  of  vlr- 
errttcry  embracing  some  3S7.00O  square 
I  ( an  area  large  enough  to  contain  Eng- 
Wales.  Prance,  and  Italy,  and  still  have 
I   to  spare  i .    rich    in    natural   resources 
blessed   with   a   variety   cf   topography 
climate.     The  hUtory  of  the  region   is 
s  newsreel  digest  of  the  jf  clvl- 

Ittaton.    From  the  primitive  e  of  the 

Indl  ins  It  moved  within  less  tnan  half  a 
cent  iry  to  a  highly  developed  If  not  urbane 
cirtl  nUon. 

V  irVLATION    TaXMoe   IM   TKK    NOBTHWIBT 

"n  e  population  of  the  region,  like  that  of 
the  )rtginal  Colonies,  wait  composed  of  Im- 
m  gi  snts  from  other,  places. 

¥t  m  placrs  In  the  world  have  shown  such 
net)  orlc  growth.  In  IWO  there  were  only 
64.0(0  people  in  the  entire  region.  Twenty 
year  I  later  this  number  had  Increased  over 
flvef  lid  to  over  331  roa 

W  -h  the  I-  •  the  railroad.-  after  1883 

the     tream  i  .     .  .on  grew  to  a  flood  and 

by  :  930  population  of  the  region  -exceeded 
3  MX  ceo 

Al  hough  population  continued  to  increase, 
the  -ate  cf  growth  had  rather  sharply  de- 
cline d  until  the  Infltu  of  war  workers  gave 
It  a  temporary  lift.  For  the  region  as  a 
who)  c  the  rate  of  increase  by  decennial  pe- 
rtod4  was: 

Percent 

18C0J-70 134.  9 

1670  «0 *. 113.7 

188:  90 *^ . 181   5 

IP80  1900 _      47  4 

IMO  -10 sa  2 

1910  33 94  0 
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rate  of  decline  has  not  been  uniform 

tias  been  more  pronounced  In  Idaho  and 

than  In  Oregon  and  Washington . 

pcpulation   in   alt   four  States  has   ex- 

ed  the  same  trend. 

of  factors  characteristic  cf  a  fron- 
■octety.    Including   among   other   thirds 
cess  of  male;}  over  females,  and  a  large 
of  older  people,  the  growth    In 
ion  of  the  Northwest  has  been  due 
ily  a  small  measure  to  natural  lncrea.se. 
the  birth  rate  of  Washington  and 
n  put  them  jiear  the  bottom  of  the  list 
the  States 
Is  unlikely  that  the  rate  of  natural  in- 
will  chans<*  substantially  within  the 
futtve.      It    fojlowt.    therefore,    that 
s  refton  to  to  kM*  forward  to  any  sub- 
al  increase  in  population  It  will  have 
m   the  future  as  in   the  post  upon 
from  other  8ute!«. 
a  general   rule   migration   takes  place 
areas    of   low   standartls    of    living    to 
where  stmaOmtttt  are  higher     This  being 
the  fut»if»  or  the  northwest  will  de- 
upon  the  opportunities  the  region  of- 
fer  a   better   life   than   la   to   be  found 
re.    Present  living  standards  are  not 
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strikingly  high  although  they  are  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There 
is  ample  room  for  Improvement. 

MA'rtnuu.  RxsoracES  or  no«thwxst 

Standards  of  living  depend  basically  upon 
phyi^ical  and  cultural  resources. 

Are  the  physical  resources  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  sulOclent  to  support  a  larger  pop- 
ulation at  higher  standards  of  living  than 
now  prevail?    Let  us  see  how  we  now  stand: 

Lands:  The  land  resources  of  this  region 
are  estimated  to  l>e  188,000,000  acres.  About 
52.000.COO  acres  are  in  farms  of  which  fome 
16.000,000  acres  are  classified  as  cropland. 
Since  nearly  one-third  of  this  cropland  Is 
normally  unproductive  la  any  given  year — 
the  farm  economy  of  the  region  Is  really 
based  on  approximately  10.000.000  acres — or 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  land  resources. 

The  Importance  of  agriculture  In  North- 
west economy  Is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
up  to  1940  It  provided  employment  for  nearly 
300,000  workers,  more  than  any  other  oc- 
cupation or  Industry,  The  value  of  Its  ten 
leading  products  (wheat,  dairy  products,  hay 
and  forage,  cattle,  fruits,  sheep,  poultry,  po- 
tatoes, hogs,  and  vegetables)  exceeded  9400.- 
000.000.  Agricultural  products  accounted  for 
about  45  percent  of  the  value  of  all  com- 
modities shipped  from  the  region. 

Directly  related  to  agriculture  are  the  food- 
proceaalng  industries.  In  1940  they  gave  em- 
ployment to  nearly  30.COO  workers  and 
supplied  nearly  11  percent  of  the  Nation's 
canned  fruits  and  nearly  8  (>ercent  of  ita 
canned  vegetables. 

The  production  of  frozen  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  recent  years  has  had  a  spectacular 
Increase.  In  1941  the  Pacific  Northwest  ac- 
counted for  nearly  50  percent  of  the  Nation's 
frozen  fruit  supply  and  nearly  42  percent  of 
Its  frtaen  vegetables. 

Fjrest  and  forest  products:  Second  only  to 
agriculture  are  the  region's  forests  and  fore.st 
products.  Forest  land.''  make  up  about  39  per- 
cent of  the  entire  area  of  the  Northwest — 
approximately  95.000.000  acres.  Standing 
timber  in  1940  was  estimated  at  902.000.- 
000,000  board-feet  of  which  some  60  percent 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

In  1941  this  region  produced  13  000.000.000 
board-feet  of  lumber  or  nearly  40  percent 
of  the  national  total.  In  addition  it  sup- 
piled  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  wtxxl  pulp 
and  practically  all  of  its  construcuon  ply- 
wood. 

Just  before  the  war,  forest  industries  pro- 
vided employment  for  nearly  140.000  persons — 
over  60  percent  of  all  factory  workers  in  the 
Northwest,  The  value  of  forest  products  ex- 
ceeded half  a  billion  dollars  and  accounted 
for  63  percent  of  the  railroad  freight  ton- 
nage. 87  percent  of  inland  water  tonnage, 
and  40  percent  of  the  value  of  alt  exports. 

Minerals:  Up  to  1941  the  four  States  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  had  produced  over  M.OOO.- 
000.000  In  metals  of  all  kinds  including 
•650.000.OCO  in  gold  In  terms  of  product 
value  the  mineral  industriM  o<  the  region 
rank  third  in  importanc.v  In  1940  the  total 
output  was  valued  at  $135.000.000 — cf  which 
copper,  zinc.  lead,  merrviry,  gold,  and  silver 
accounted  for  Sloe.OOO.OOO.  or  78  percent. 

Before  World  War  II  the  Northwest  was 
producing  35  percent  of  the  Nation's  silver. 
20  percent  of  its  mercury.  15  percent  of  Its 
copper,  and  7  percent  of  its  gold  and  sine. 

More  extensive  exploration  will  tindoubt- 
edly  dlacloee  additional  mineral  raaources. 
We  know  now  of  extensive  and  valuable  clay 
depoeiu  with  fairly  high  alumina  content 
and  the  Northwest  has  the  largest  reserves  of 
magncslte  In  the  United  States. 

Fisheries;  If  we  Include  Alaska  In  the 
Northwest  the  fishing  indiistry  of  the  region 
provides  employment  for  nearly  20.000  per- 
sons aatf  has  an  annual  product  value  of  over 
•75  COO  COO. 

Hydroelectric  power:  One  of  the  greatest 
and  potentially  perhape  the  greatest  of  the 


physical  resources  of  the  Northwest  is  Its 
water  power.  Over  40  percent  of  the  Nation's 
potential  water  power  is  said  to  be  In  the 
Columbia  and  other  river  systems  of  the 
Northwest.  In  1943  over  13.500.000.000  kilo- 
watts were  generated  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington alone — C6  percent  of  which  was  hydro. 
Of  the  Nation's  total  installed  hydroelectric 
capacity  In  1943  over  23  percent  was  to  be 
found   In  Oregon  and  Washington. 

Residential  consumption  In  Washington 
and  Oregon  In  1944  averaged  nearly  3.0CO 
kilowatt-hours  per  year  per  ctistomer  against 
a  national  average  of  approximately  1,100 
kilowatt-hours. 

Wtstern  farnu  use  nearly  twice  as  much 
power  as  average  farms:  western  housewives 
own  20  percent  more  electric  ranges  und  10 
percent  more  washing  machines. 

The  war  has  created  an  unprecedented  de- 
mand for  electric  power  and  the  Northwest 
has  supplied  a  large  part  of  that  demand. 
The  industrial  potential  In  our  electric  power 
is  one  of  our  richest  resources.  During  the 
war  nearly  70  percent  of  the  Bonneville  Pow- 
er Administration's  energy  went  into  war 
r'  '  :' n  and  this  Is  now  available  for 
J  .e  use. 

T.iesc  then,  are  our  main  resources — land, 
lumber,  power,  fisheries,  and  minerals. 

WHAT  or  THt  rVTV*f 

As  the  Pacific  Northwest  faces  the  fu- 
ture, what  can  be  said  of  its  prospects  for 
a  rising  standard  of  llvlnpffor  a  larger  popula- 
tion? Whatever  they  are  they  uill  depend 
upon  an  enlarged  and  more  efHcient  utiliza- 
tion of  our  land,  forest,  mineral,  fishery, 
and  power  resources.  This  is  net  the  time 
or  the  place  to  present  a  detailed  blu.print 
for  such  a  program.  I  hope,  however,  you 
will  permit  me  as  a  native  but  recently  re- 
turned to  make  a  few  observatlon.o. 

Of  first  importance  is  the  conservation  of 
our  good  earth.  Although  the  Northwest  has 
no  dust  tiowl— erosion,  land  mining,  and 
abuse  have  already  taken  toll  of  its  precious 
soil.  According  to  John  Appleton.  of  the 
^'      "  '^  '        :icll.  "approximately 

^  .1  of  thv'  region  ha.<i, 

on  an  av-  i  eady  iosw  half  of  its  original 

mantle  t:  nl      •     •     •     In  the  Inter- 

mcuntaln  area  at  least  60  percent  of  the  crop- 
land has  been  seriously  damaged  by  eroelcn. 
•  •  •  Vegeution  has  beon  removed  or 
seriously  d?pleted  upon  thousands  of  acres 
by  nonproductive  cultivation,  overgrazing, 
and  other  misuses     •     •     •."• 

In  recent  years  we  have  learned  the  Im- 
portance of  more  careful  cultivation,  of  con- 
tour plowing,  strip  cropping,  terracing,  im- 
proved irrigation  and  drainage,  crop  rota- 
tion, use  of  fertilizers,  and  other  practices 
that  tend  to  keep  the  soil  in  place  and  main- 
tain lU  productivity.  We  shall  have  to  learn 
more  and  apply  in  practice  what  we  learn. 

Reliable  e<:timates  Indicate  that  no  less 
than  5,0CO  COO  acres  of  unproductive  land  can 
be  brought  under  cultivation  by  clearing, 
drainage,  and  Irrigation.  Anyone  who  has 
visited  the  Yakima  Valley  knows  what  water 
can  do  to  make  the  erstwhile  desert  Woom. 
Unless  costs  prove  prohibitive  other  areas  can 
a:  p^Ialmed.     The  Grand  Coulee  ir- 

•ct  alone  contemplates  the  addi- 
tion of  1.200.000  acres  of  farm  lard  to  the  re- 
sources cf  this  region.  This  and  other  proj- 
ects. I  am  told,  if  carried  to  complevion  can 
provide  farms  for  nearly  40.000  families  by 
I960.  If  experience  In  the  Yakima  Valley 
Is  applicable,  this  Increase  should  .support  an 
additional  service  population  of  nearly  1C5,- 
COO  people. 

The  people  of  the  Northwest  have  already 
taken  steps.  In  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
Government,  to  check  the  depletion  of  forest 
resources  Much  more  can  and  must  be  dona 
to  reduce  the  annual  loss  of  nearly  3.000.- 
000.000  board  feet  through  fire.  InsecU.  and 
disease— a  loss  almost  as  great  as  the  cur- 
rent  annual   growth    of   5.000.000,000    board 
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faet.  Better  methods  of  logging  and  refor- 
estation are  already  beginning  to  pay  divi- 
dends and  will  pay  a  richer  return  in  the 
future. 

There  should  be  great  opportunities  for 
Increased  employment  in  forest  product  in- 
dustries. The  rapid  development  of  the 
plywood  and  pulp  Industries  Is  an  example 
of  what  enterprise  and  scientific  manage- 
ment can  accomplish. 

INDUSXaiAL  RESEARCH 

Never  before  has  the  Nation  been  so  re- 
seaich  conscious.  Yet  Industrial  research 
has  lagged  and  especially  ro  in  the  North- 
west. The  Netional  Research  Council  In 
1938  reported  over  41.000  such  re.ser.rch  work- 
ers In  the  United  States  of  which  only  108 
were  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

It  Is  sisnlflc^nt  that  among  major  Indus- 
tries thos3  having  to  do  with  paper,  non- 
ferro'os  metals,  food  and  forest  products 
ranked  at  the  bottom  In  expenditures  on  in- 
dustrial rescarcli.  For  example,  wnereas 
the  rubl>er  Industry  spent  $2.73  on  research 
for  every  $103  of  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture, and  the  agricultural  Implement  Indus- 
try 8290,  only  7  cents  was  spent  by  forest 
products  Ind'jstrlcs  and  19  cents  en  food 
products.      Yet  these  are  the  Inrt  on 

which  the  future  prosperity  of  tht  :  --st 

will  In  large  measure  depend. 

powrs — pmosPERiTT 

1  am  not  a  prophet  or  the  son  cf  a  prophet, 
and  I  therefore  venture  no  prediction  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  great  Industries. 
like  shipbuilding,  aluminum,  aircraft,  and 
others,  that  have  been  either  war  b?rn  or 
ma2nlfled.  One  thing  i-eems  certain,  namely 
that  the  indistrial  future  of  th?  Northwest 
and  the  standard  of  llvln?  of  its  people  will 
be  intimately  related  to  th?  power  resources 
which  we  have  In  such  abundance. 

No  other  co'Jntry  In  history  and  no  other 
8?ctlon  of  the  country  is  blessed  with  such 
vast  power  resources.  If  they  can  be  put  to 
use  the  future  of  the  Northwest  region  is 
bright  indeed.  Some  years  ago  Profe.ssor 
Magnusson.  of  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton, estimated  that  domestic  consumption 
per  customer  In  the  State  of  Washington 
would  increase  from  eome  1.200  kilowatt- 
hours  to  In  the  neighborhood  of  4,CG0  kllo- 
watt-hotirs  by  1942.  The  war  Interver.ed  and 
cut  off  the  supply  of  appliances:  but  In  spite 
of  that,  average  con.'^umplion  in  the  region 
was  close  to  3.000  kilowatt-hours  in  1944. 
This  average  will  undoubtedly  increase  now 
that  the  war  Is  won.  and  If  space  heating 
and  other  domestic  uses  cf  electricity  de- 
velop, an  average  of  5  000  to  8,000  kilowatt- 
hours  per  customer  is  not  too  much  to 
exi>ect.  I  need  not  point  up  what  this  would 
mean  In  terms  of  more  comfortable  living 
for  our  people. 

.  The  full  utilization  of  our  power  resources 
will  be  possible  only  if  we  can  also  attract 
cr  establish  here  new  industries  to  provide 
employment  for  our  existing  population  and 
for  the  new  migrants  who  will  inevitably 
come.  The  retention  and  development  of 
the  aluminum  and  magnesium  Industries, 
shipbuilding,  wood  products  of  all  kinds, 
food  processing,  will  depend,  of  course,  upon 
other  factors  than  power,  but  power  will  be 
Important,  end  in  many  cases  decisive. 

It  may  be  that  the  Northwest,  tak'jig  a 
leaf  from  the  expyencnce  of  the  South,  will 
have  to  make  a  determined  fight  for  readjust- 
ment of  freight  rates.  But  transportation 
rates  will  become  of  less  Importance  as  the 
center  of  the  population  moves  westward 
and  as  the  population  of  the  West  Increases. 
These  changes  will  bring  us  closer  to  rich 
markets  for  the  goods  and  services  we  can 
provide.  It  may  be  that  unforeseen  develop- 
ments In  air  transport  of  freight  may  also 
serve  to  mitigate  the  disadvantages  under 
which  Industry  la  this  region  now  labors. 


COLONIAL  CL-LTX-BE  AND  NATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  economic  prosperity  and  cultural  de- 
velopment of  any  nation  or  any  region 
depends  not  alone  on  physical  resources. 
Equally  Important  are  its  human  resources 
and  the  quality  of  leadership  it  develops. 

During  most  of  its  history  the  Pccific 
Northwest  has  been  something  of  a  colonial 
outpost  cf  the  East.  It  hes  been  looked  upon 
and  has  regarded  itself  as  a  source  of  raw 
materials  to  be  shipped  to  eastern  cities  for 
processing  or  fabrication.  This  indeed  has 
been  a  characteristic  feature  of  our  national 
developmn:.  At  one  time  cr  another  every 
State  ar.d  section  has  experienced  this  co- 
lonial str.ius.  Ore  of  the  basic  causes  of 
the  American  War  for  Indeoendence  was  the 
res  Stance  of  the  British  Beard  of  Trade  to 
the  commercial  and  industrial  development 
of  New  E.igLe.nd.  After  the  Hevolution  the 
region  west  of  the  AUeghenies  became  a  sort 
cf  colonial  appendage  of  the  seaboard.  As 
population  moved  westward  there  vias  con- 
cern and  fear  in  New  England  lest  th  s  move- 
ment depopulate  the  o!d?r  centers  of  culture 
and  ur.dermlne  their  economic  and  political 
dominion. 

In  extreme  cases  this  concern  took  the 
form  of  bitter  resentment  against  the  West. 
Timothy  Dwlght.  for  example,  president  cf 
Yale,  openly  declared  that  the  pioneers  who 
went  from  New  England  into  the  Ohio  coun- 
try were  little  better  than  anarchists. 

"They  are,"  he  said,  "not  fit  to  live  In  regu- 
lar society.  They  are  too  Idle;  too  talkative; 
too  passionate:  too  prodigal,  and  too  shiftless 
to  accuire  either  property  cr  character.  They 
are  Impa'ilent  at  the  restraints  of  law, 
religion,  or  morality;  discouraged  by  debt  and 
frustration;  and  under  the  pressure  of  pov- 
erty, the  f:ar  of  a  gaol,  and  the  consciousness 
of  public  contempt,  they  leave  their  native 
places,  and  bet.'ke  themselves  to  the  wilder- 
ness." 

The  sectional  character  of  American  party 
battles  reflects  this  conflict  of  East  and  West 
as  the  Wes'iern  States  sought  to  become  Eome- 
thing  mere  than  colonial  outposts  of  the 
East.  It  helps  to  explain  the  political  in- 
siu-gency  cf  the  West  from  the  days  of  Na- 
thaniel Bacon  and  to  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  1912-32.  Or  the  psychological 
side  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  strueigles  over 
currency  and  credit,  tariflf  and  transportation 
rates,  taxation  and  representation. 

Back  of  the  bitter  sectional  rivalry  that 
brought  on  the  Civil  War  can  be  found  a 
similar  resentment  In  the  South  arising  at  its 
colonial  dependence  on  the  North. 

Nowhere  was  this  given  better  expression 
than  by  Hinton  Helper  in  1857.  In  his  book. 
The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South  and  How 
To  Meet  It.  he  said: 

"It  Is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  Intelligent 
southerner  that  we  are  compelled  to  go  to  the 
North  for  almost  every  article  of  utility  and 
adornment. 

"In  one  way  or  another  we  are  more  or  less 
subservient  to  the  North  eveiy  day  of  our 
lives.  In  infancy  we  are  swaddled  in  north- 
ern muslin;  in  childhood  we  are  humored 
with  northern  gewgaws;  in  youth  we  are  in- 
structed out  cf  northern  bocks;  at  the  age  of 
maturity  we  sow  our  wild  cats  on  northern 
soil;  •  •  •  in  the  decline  of  life  we  rem- 
edy our  eyesight  with  northern  spectacles, 
and  support  our  infirmities  with  -northern 
canes;  In  old  age  we  are  drugged  with  north- 
ern physic;  and  finally,  when  we  die,  our 
Inanimate  bodies,  shrouded  in  northern  cam- 
bric, are  stretched  upon  the  bier,  borne  to 
the  grave  In  a  northern  carriage,  entombed 
with  a  northern  spade,  and  memorialized 
with  a  northern  slab." 

If  one  applies  a  proper  discount  to  this  ex- 
treme view  and  changes  the  word  "South"  to 
»  read  "West"  or  "Northwest"  we  may  have  an 
exaggerated  but  suggestive  description  of  one 
of  the  psychological  as  well  as  economic  haz- 
ards to  our  own  regional  development.  For 
the  colonial  position  of  any  legion  Is  often 


due  as  much  to  psychological  as  to  physical 
factors.  The  colonial  attitude  of  mind  often 
persists  even  beyond  the  period  when  its 
physical  fbundations  have  crumbled.  Until 
this  colonial  attitude  of  cultural  dependence 
che.nges  the  full  potentialities  of  eny  area 
will  not  be  fully  explored  and  developed.  For 
within  the  physical  Umitctlons  set  by  nature 
the  character  of  any  civilisation  depends  in 
fiiial  analysis  upon  Its  cultural  resources — 
upon  the  ideas  in  the  mlnels  of  men  and 
women.  No  nation  can  be  free  or  deserves 
freedom  until  it  has  a  will  to  be  free,  and 
this  will  to  freedom  has  its  roots  in  confi- 
dence not  complacency.  In  self-respect  not 
self-righteousness.  In  faith,  hope,  and  in- 
telligence— not  In  apologetic  rttlonalizatlons 
of  difficulties  encountered  and  obstacles  to  be 
overcome. 

Long  after  the  revolution  the  ctiltural  de- 
pendence of  the  American  people  persisted. 
It  persisted  In  the  p:e  crence  given  to  Euro- 
pe ::n  and  especially  English  schoo'.s  and 
ECliolars  by  the  rich  and  the  well  torn.  It 
persisted  in  the  attitude  of  dispraise  and 
apology  toward  American  authors  and  artists. 
A  book  to  receive  acclaim  had  to  bear  the  im- 
print of  a  London  pu'olisher  American 
artists,  neglected  at  home,  took  refuge  in 
Europe,  from  where  their  fame  eprcad  until 
finally  It  reached  their  own  country.  The 
surest  road  to  fame  wns  not  through  demon- 
strated excellence  at  home  but  through  the 
Imcrimatur  and  nihil  obstat  cf  a  foreign 
critic. 

It  was  this  dependence  that  Emerson  so 
eloquently  deplored  In  his  address  en  the 
American  schoUr  to  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  So- 
ciety at  Cambridge  in  1837. 

"Perhaps,"  he  taid,  "the  time  Is  already 
come  when  sluggard  Intellect  of  this  conti- 
nent will  look  from  under  its  Iron  lids  and 
fill  the  postponed  expectation  of  the  world 
with  something  better  than  the  exertions  of 
mechanical  skill.  Our  day  of  dependence, 
our  long  apprenticeship  to  the  learning  of 
other  lands,  draws  to  a  close.  The  millions 
that  around  us  are  rushing  Into  life  cannot 
always  be  fed  on  the  sere  remains  cf  fore'gn 
harvests." 

THE   NORTHWEST — A    COLONIAL    OUTPOST 

This  oration,  which  has  been  called  Amer- 
ica'? declaration  of  cultural  independence, 
has.  I  believe,  some  relevance  for  us  in  the 
Pe.ciflc  Northwest  today.  Our  own  economic 
and  cultiu-al  dependence  on  the  East  has  lol- 
lowed  a  course  not  dissimilar  from  that  of 
other  regions.  This  dependence  had  its  roots 
in  the  physical  features  of  our  economy  and 
the  cultural  heritage  of  our  people.  Far 
from  the  centers  of  population,  from  the  ma- 
jor markets  of  the  Nation,  without  coal  and 
Iron,  the  sinews  of  an  Industrial  civilization; 
cruelly  handicapped  by  lack  of  efficient  trans- 
portation and  communication  at  equilable 
rates,  the  colonial  relation  of  the  Northwest 
to  the  East  was  natural  and  inevitable. 

On  the  cultural  side,  too.  our  dependence 
on  the  East  was  not  so  strange.  The  tens 
of  thousands  of  migrants  who  have  settled 
here  had  their  cultural  roots  In  the  East 
and  Middle  West.  They  looked  to  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  to  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis,  as  home.  The  economy  cf  the  region 
would  not  support  schools  and  colleges,  muse- 
ums, and  galleries,  to  compete  with  the  cen- 
tury-old establishments  of  the  Eastern  States. 
It  was  not  strange,  therefore,  that  these  who 
could  afford  It  sent  their  children  to  eastern 
schools,  and  made  periodic  pilgrimages  to 
New  York  and  Boston  and  Chicago  to  hear 
good  music,  see  good  plays,  and  visit  the 
richly  endowed  galleries  and  museums.  It 
was  also  not  strange  that  yoxmg  men  and 
women  in  nearly  every  field  of  endeavor 
should  look  to  eastern  recognition  as  a  goal 
for  their  ambitions;  that  visiting  lecturers, 
artists,  and  authors  from  the  East  should 
enjoy  a  higher  prestige  In  the  West  then 
their  equally  talented  fellows  who  made  their 
homes  here. 
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TOT  mmiHmtsr*  coirijic  cr  acx 
need  not  tell  a  city  club  audience  tbat 
attitude  la  changing  and  that  the  colo- 
pcrlud  of  north* es-cfn  hlstwy  may  be 
lug  to  a  cloae.    The  composition  of  this 
ttftlftca  not  only  to   the  high  quality 
>ur  own  Intellectual  and  civil  leadership 
aUo   to  a  realiZatlcD    that   cur   fuiure 
largely  In  our  own  hands, 
e    center    of    populatlca    has    steadily 
ed  westward.     Initautanecus  communi- 
on and  Improved  trai«portaiion  on  lard 
through  th3  air  have  brought  us  within 
:  reach  of  the  major  markets  of  the  Na- 
We  new  have  here  in  the  Northwest 
ur  Canadian  and  Alaskan  netgbbon  to 
r^nh    and    our    captivating    Oaltfomla 
rs  to  th?  B^uth.  a  lart;;:  and  growirg 
.:       of  our  own.     liorecver.  we  occupy  a 
tft^ic  pc&Klou  on  the   Pacif.c  rim  where 
NaUon    and    the    world    may    have    its 
re    rendezvous    with    destiny.     No    man 
■    what  the  future  holds  as  R\:ssia 
.tiid  the  other  vast   areas  of  the 
nio.e   from  b^inf?  primitive  agrarian 
<    to    become    modern    Industrialized 
'•s      It     Is    our    g-jcd    fortune    and    cur 
onncllitv    to   be    on    the    crest    of    that 
3  of  the  future. 

rest  of   the  Nattcn   has   looked   with 

ameaement  and  admiration  at  what 

been  a-  •  .  durlnjc  the  past 

feurt.     P  rrts     have     b?en 

h:a  cs 
th^  Indu  : 

;'..v.est.  The  Northwest  ^as  ceased  to  be 
cnlal  appendege  of  the  East.  Only  lack 
vilrn  and  c  mfldence  will  keep  It  from 
ilnin'^  In  pe.ice  the  prstt'nn  of  leadersaip 
las  wen  In  war.  P  lUl  Bunyan  ha.s  ccme 
1: — not  only  with  Bibe.  hts  bl?  biu?  ox. 
w1»h  th<"  power  of  a  billion  wtM  h  '""s 
the  (•  A  Valley    t»iat   '   - 

•ha     t  c\it   throiigh   th  .-^ 

he  sea. 

1  other  respects,  too.  the  Pacific  Northwest 

rominif  of  af,e.     In  literature  and  art.  In 

.:r3ph7.  In  mu-sic.  the  record 

■  s  of  the  region  should  be  a 

of  pride  and  cirfldence      We  nee:l  to 

,'er  our  own  cultural   hcrirji<;e  and   to 

cur  own  youth  to  look  abcut  in 

own  backyard  to  find  inspiration  and 

;loyment    for    their    creative    talents      It 

not   to  be  necessary  for   them   to  go 

Hew  York  frr  recognition  or  their  mede 

ijlory  and  reward.     New  York  will  ccme 

:hem. 

Qreat  authors,  artists,  musicians,  libraries. 

museumi — all  the  s.gns  and  ■;  cf  a 

ure  culture  are  here.     We  ;  .  iiccls 

colleges  to  equal  r.rd  In  some  cases  s\;r- 

the  b?st  In  the  Nation.     At  this  point  I 

I  shoul.i  put  In  a  plug  for  Reed.     Ill 

you  that  beyond  saying  that  It  has  a 

tmequaled    among    the    colleges    cf 
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jhe  future  of  Reed  College  is  botmd  up 

the  future  of  this  great  region.     If  we 

e   the   virion   to   aee  and   the   daring   to 

that   future  Is  bright.     Having  in  mind 

physical  and  htmian  re      --       our  cul- 

herltfgr.  and  our  will  t     •  e  In  rur- 

I    feel    confident    thiil    here    In    the 

thw««t — more   than   in   any  other   Sate 

Netlon — we  can  reallx?  the  full  premise 

Uaertcan  life. 

not    misunderstand   me.     I    mahe    no 
for  cultiual  or  economic  Indeperderce 
no  use  for  that  form  cf  polittc:-l  and 
Ic  madne«  ceiled  autarchy.     We  are 
not  cnly  cf  Portland,  or  Oregon,  or 
Northwest,  but  of  the  American  Nation 
of  the  world. 
What  I  do  hope  for  as  I  return  now  to  my 
ive  bcarUi  Is  that  In  the  life  and  councUa 
the  Nation  and  the  world — the  voice  of 
northwest  will  be  heard  coniUent  and 
clelr. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27, 1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exlenJ  my  remarkii  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  f;oni 
the  Ncv/  York  Times: 

THI    PXASL    HARBOR    INQUIRY 

The  congresslonsl  committee  Investigating 
the  Pearl  H.Tbor  disaster  has  b?en  st  be- 
deviled from  the  start  fcy  part.^.in  r.ranglings 
on  both  sides  that  It  has  already  «?riously 
undermined  public  confidence  In  its  fairness 
and  impartiality  But  the  latest  conduct  cf 
some  of  Its  R?i-ubhcan  members  in  particu- 
lar can  hrrc'lv  brin;^  cotnfi^rt  or  satisfaction 
to  the  t.  ■  leaders  of  that  party. 

The    1  in   Party    has    provided   dls- 

tln^tilshtd  e  Nation  in  the 

past  and  a't  .iin  In  the  future. 

But  Re'  :  members  on  the  Pc.rl  Har- 

bor com;..  have  not  only  attempted  to 

impugn  the  honesty  of  the  American  Navy; 
•^'^v  are  also  espcusing  the  cause  of  Jrpan 
nst  that  cf  their  own  country.  And 
tney  are  doing  so  In  eflance  of  all  the  his- 
toric evidence.  The  country  has  the  right  to 
knew,  and  know  now,  whether  thes?  tnctlcs 
are  merely  the  result  of  th»  «trategy  of  the 
individual  V  1.  or  whether 

they  are  par      :  -Tatrfy  of  the 

R:*pu':ncan  congrfsstonal  leaderrhip  It  Is 
up  to  that  Isadership  either  to  rcpud-a'e  the 
siurs  cast  upor  the  American  fl^htln?  forces 
and  American  policy,  or  to  stand  convicted  of 
Identifying  Itself  with  them— If  only  by 
silence. 

The  thesis  of  some  of  th»  R?publiean  mem- 
bers was  st.nted  mr  •  v  by  Representa- 
tive CiAKn/KT.  of  c  3.  when  he  de- 
clared: ""The  Japanese  were  dcing  everything 
In  their  power  to  get  an  acceptable  agreement 
and  got  slapped  In  the  fp-ce  on  Novemb?r  26. 
That  precipitated  the  war  '  Representative 
Gr.\Kii.\RT  was  referring  to  the  famous  Amer- 
ican n<  •  "  "  "■  '"'■'  T.hich  these 
of  his  I  .  by  lt-<  J.ira- 
ncse  dt  :i  of  the  "Hull  ul;  -  " 
There  v  rr  an  ex.'uf.e  'or  an  Ke 
about  that  note.  There  Is  even  less  new  ni 
view  cf  the  evidence  before  the  cjmmlv.te3 
itself.  And  only  deliberate  misstatement  of 
the  facts  cpn  now  sustain  Representative 
Okarhart's  charge. 

The  record  speaks  for  itself  As  early  as 
1931.  Japan  emberked  en  a  career  of  con- 
quest f.s  ambit icvs  and  as  frankly  avoued 
as  W.1S  that  of  the  Nazis.  Sl^?  first  sub- 
jugated Manchuria  over  American  protests. 
In  1936  she  c:ncludcd  the  antl-Comintcrn 
pact  with  Gcrmeny  end  with  that  as  a  back- 
ing Invaded  China  the  next  year.  In  1940. 
when  the  western  powers  were  engaged  in  a 
llfc-and-dca;h  ttrvggle  with  H  •  '■■  con- 

cluded a  hard  and  fast  militcrr  with 

Ocrmnny  and  It.ilv.  and  prepared  net  cnly 
to  drive-the  foreign  tMirbarians  from  the  Par 
Erst,  but  also  to  swallow  the  whole  Orient 
in  her  coproeperlty  sphCie  as  a  base  for 
wjrid  conoue.^t.  A»  early  as  January  1941, 
her  war  lords  began  to  preprre  for  war  Bga;nst 
the  United  States,  including  an  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Her  great  opportunity,  hailed  In  Japan  ai 
•  divine  wind,  came  when  Germany  invrded 
Huaata  on  June  23.  1941.  thereby  securing 
«lap«n  i  northern  flank.  Ten  d.-iys  later,  an 
Imperial  conference  presided  over  by  the 
Jhpanett  Impcror  adopted  a  crucial  national 
pdUey  whOM  nature  was  revealed  in  an- 
other 10  days  by  orders  for  an  all-out  mo- 
bilization  for   total   war.    Withm   2   weeks, 


Japan  Invaded  French  Indochina,  to  pro- 
vide a  iMSc  for  attacks  on  the  Netherlands 
Indies  and  Singapore  This  was  followed  by 
mutual  freezing  of  asseu  and  virtual  ttispen- 
sion  of  trade.  By  August,  the  Japanese  Fleet 
began  to  assemble  for  war  games  to  rehearse 
th?  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  and  the  plans 
for  It  were  completed  by  September  13.  On 
October  5.  the  date  of  the  attack  was  fixed  for 
December  7  our  time;  General  ToJoUook  over 
the  government  Octcber  17.  and  the  fleet 
•ailed  on  Its  fateful  mission  November  25.  or 
24  hours  before  the  Hull  note  was  even  de- 
livered. 

True,  the  Jar  Fleet  could  have  bei'n 

recalled   if  a   »  •  t   had   been   reached 

before  December  7.  But  the  only  settlement 
that  would  have  recalled  it  wcu'd  have  been 
an  American  acceptance  of  the  Japanese  ncte 
of  November  20.  which  was  a  real  ultimatum 
because,  unlike  the  Hull  note,  it  contained, 
even  if  unknown  to  the  American  Gcvera- 
ment,  a  time  I'mlt  fifter  which  military  ac- 
tion w.  cally.  And  tr.at 
note  d- :  rnlted  States  eid. 
her  long-stcndlng  policy  of  supporting  Chhia. 
and  not  only  supply  Japan  with  all  she 
wanted  for  the  prosecution  of  her  war  In 
China,  especially  oU.  but  also  compel  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  to  do  likewise.  Had 
the  Uiii  cs  bowed  to  it.  <"  •  and 
Japin  \  \v  control  all  Eur  i  .A«la. 
and  this  cuuntry  would  stand  t 
their  might.  Great  Britain  a;.  .d 
not  need  such  a  humiliating  ultimatum  to 
declare  war  on  Hitler.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment merely  repllied  with  a  note  offering 
a  broad  basts  of  agreement  which  contalred 
no  threat  whatever.  General  Tojo  hinuelf 
has  declared  that  he  accepts  responsibility 
fer  the  war.  Does  Mr.  Oearhaux  w-sli  to  re- 
lieve him  of  It? 


Delay  in  Consideration  of  65-Cent  Micl- 
mum  Amendoient  to  Wages  and  Hours 
Act  Is  Unwarranted  and  Unjustifi&'}!e 


EXTEICSION  OF  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

f.r    ILIINCIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEI^ATIVRJ 
Wednesday.  March  27. 1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
amendment  to  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act 
to  fuc  the  minimum  hourly  wage  at  65 
cents  has  been  urged  and  recommended 
by  a  tremendous  majority  of  the  Amrri- 
can  people  v.  ho  support  President  Tu- 
mans  leci.slative  program.  The  rew 
wage  floor  has  been  endorsed  by  all  ma- 
jor organizations  of  labor  and  bu.'^int^ss. 
Any  further  delay  in  its  consideration  is 
unwarranted  and  unjustifiable,  and  not 
only  diorupts  the  administration  pro- 
gram but  imperils  a  stable  economy. 

Under  leave  to  ex. end  my  remark;.  I 
am  in.«ertin7  an  editorial  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  of  March  18.  which  has  a  strong 
bearing  on  that  point : 

TTMI  r03  A  ti-Ci:rt  UtMUVU  WACK 

Early  debate  on  the  Pepper  Lv  -nage 

bill  has  revealed  the  pattern  cf  .  The 

Issue  Is  not  v.l'eihcr  the  ri*^-*^'*'-  lO-ccut 
minimum  shall  b3  raised,  but  whether  a 
Repu'o'.ican-Bouthern  Democratic  coall'ion 
will  scale  down  the  Increase  to  protect  the 
low-wage  Industries. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  Labor  Comrilt- 
t*«  recommends  a  65-cent  minimum,  climb- 
ing to  75  cents  after  4  years.  It  presenu  an 
abundance  of  facts  to  prove  that  this  can  be 
done  without   harming  legitimate   busiaest 
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enterprise  and  with  relatively  small  adjtist- 
ments.  If  the  increase  above  40  cents  seems 
aharp  and  sudden,  it  should  be  recalled  that 
the  cost  of  living  for  low-income  families  has 
risen  at  lea!:.t  40  percent  since  1941.  On  that 
ground  alone  a  16-oent  Increase  would  be 
Justified. 

The  majority  also  points  out  that  fewer 
than  one-fifth  of  our  manufacturing  workers 
are  below  the  65-ccnt  hourly  standard  and 
that  the  net  cost  of  raising  them  to  this  level 
would  represent  less  than  2  percent  of  indus- 
trial pay  rolls.  It  emphasizes  that  the  65- 
cent  rate  would  produce  annual  earnings  of 
only  $1.350 — well  below  the  minimum  "main- 
tenance" budget  for  the  average  family  on 
relief. 

A  committee  minority  argues  that  the  pres- 
ent Increase  should  be  he!d  to  55  cents,  rising 
later  to  80  cents.  To  Justify  this  position, 
bowevcr.  they  are  compelled  to  argue  that 
Congress  has  no  business  in  considering 
•proper"  minimum  family  Income. 

The  principal  low-wage  Industries  are  lum- 
ber, textiles,  apparel,  furniture,  leather,  and 
tobacco,  and  their  lowest  wages  are  paid  In 
the  South.  The  Republican  opponents  of 
the  Pepper  bill  are  Joined,  therefore,  by  the 
■outhern  Democrats.  Senators  Ellendes  and 
Fdlbricht.  in  saying  that  to  consider  a 
"proper"  minimum  wage  is  "radical."  Surely 
this  is  a  fantastic  denial  of  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  original  1938  wage-hour  law,  which  was 
designed  to  protect  the  American  worker  from 
substandard  wages. 

No  greater  favor  could  be  done  the  South- 
ern people  and  Southern  Industry  Itself  than 
enactment  of  the  Pepper  bill  intact.  An 
individual  southern  employer,  no  matter  how 
humane  or  enlightened,  may  find  it  competi- 
tively Impossible  to  raise  wages  alone.  If  his 
competitors  are  required  by  law  to  reach  a 
reasonable  minimum,  his  majpr  problem  Is 
eliminated. 

There  are  many  southern  leaders  who 
recognize  that  the  traditional  low-wage 
standards  of  their  section  are  a  burden  and 
a  menace.  They  are  unjustified  by  alleged 
differences  In  living  costs,  because  the  differ- 
ences simply  do  not  exist.  And  southern 
Industry  lacks  a  market  among  its  own  people 
because  the  people  lack  purchasing  power. 

The  85-crnl  minimum  proposed  by  the 
minority  isn't  enough  to  equalize  the  rise  in 
national  living  costs  since  1938.  It  does 
nothing  to  Improve  a  standard  which  was  too 
low  when  established  and  has  been  voluntar- 
ily surpassed  by  agreement  of  industry  com- 
mittees In  most  business  establishments. 
American  Industry.  Senator  Tunnell  empha- 
aizes.  wau  never  before  In  so  favorable  a  posi- 
tion to  adjust  to  the  65-cent  minimum. 
Logic  and  sound  national  policy  dictate  the 
forward  step  of  the  Pepper  bill. 


Rad 
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Address   of   Hon.   Fred   Bradley, 
of  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Sjieaker.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD.  I  include  my  re- 
cent radio  broadcast  put  on  the  air  over 
Stations  WSCO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.: 
WMAM.  Marinette.  Wis.;  and  WBDC. 
Elscanaba.  Mich.: 

The  big  noise  In  Washington  these  days  la 
helping  to  feed  the  starving  peoples  of 
Europe.     As  usual  we  In  this  great  land  ot 
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plenty  are  being  called  upon  to  do  the  lion's 
share  of  the  Job.  Some  years  aco  we  Joined 
in  the  great  international  experiment  of 
UNRRA,  or  specifically  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  program,  with 
about  47  other  nations  and,  as  usual,  we 
put  up  about  70  percent  of  the  cash  needed 
for  that  program.  Our  total  contribution 
to  date  is  W.IOO.COO.OOO  plus  »600.000.000  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  but  not  yet  appro- 
priated. UNRRA  has  been  subjected  to  a 
frcat  d"al  of  criticism,  in  which  at  times  I 
have  Joined,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  they.  too.  have  been  operating  under  a 
great  many  handicaps.  For  Instance,  as 
Congressman  Jonkman,  of  Grand  Rapids, 
pointed  out  on  one  of  these  broadcasts  after 
his  return  from  .".n  inspection  trip. of  Europe, 
crops  in  central  Europe  were  excellent  but 
the  trouble  in  distributing  the  food  was  with 
transportation.  The  Army  was  not  then  able 
to  release  to  UNRR.^  suflBclent  trucks  to  re- 
place their  war-disabled  rail  and  canal  trans- 
portation facilities.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
that  has  been  somewhat  corrected  in  the 
meantime.  Another  insurmountable  hurdle 
that  UNRRA  has  been  faced  with  is  the  fact 
that  the  Russian-dominated  countries  have 
not  been  able  to  secure  their  fair  share  of  our 
bounty  due  to  Russian  interference,  which  is 
to  be  regretted  tut  it,  nevertheless,  exists. 
However,  in  the  present  crisis  it  Is  well  to  re- 
member that  this  food  shortage  is  said  to 
exift  In  nations  which  are  not  to  be  serviced 
by  UNRRA.  In  other  words,  they  are  not  na- 
tions which  have  been  occupied  and  later 
liberated. 

However,  as  the  picture  unfolds  down  here 
In  Washington,  it  becomes  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  this  administration  is  not  going 
to  be  ahle  to  cope  with  the  situation  under 
Its  present  mismanagement.  Once  again 
Uncle  Sam  Is  being  called  upon  to  succor 
the  world.  Can  we  do  it,  or  can  we  not  do 
it  and  why  are  not  other  nations  called  upon 
and  required  to  perform  the  manifold  duties 
that  always  seem  to  fall  in  Uncle  Sams  lap? 
Down  here  in  Washington  we  are  being  asked 
daily  to  save  bread,  wheat,  and  cereals,  elimi- 
nate waste,  etc.  We  hear  recurring  remarks 
of  poesible  return  to  food  rationing,  etc..  in 
order  that  we  can  help  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administration 
continues  to  shout  from  the  housetops  that 
we  must  hold  the  line  against  inflation  and 
keep  the  OPA  running  your  lives  and  mine — 
and  all  that  sort  of  eyewash.  So  what  Is 
actually  happening?  In  order  to  conserve 
food  to  feed  the  starving  in  Europe  and  yet 
maintain  the  price  line,  OPA  now  author- 
izes the  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Washing- 
ton to  charge  exactly  the  same  prices  for 
meals  as  previously  but — and  here  is  the 
catch — they  can  drastically  reduce  the  por- 
tions served.  I  ask  you  is  that  not  infla- 
tion of  the  first  water,  which  the  OPA  is 
charged  to  prevent?  What  be  the  difference, 
my  friends.  If  I  pay  II  for  a  meal  today  con- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  calories  and  vita- 
mins and  tomorrow  under  OPA  permitted 
reduced  portions  I  have  to  pay  $2  to  get  the 
same  amount  of  calories  and  vitamins.  In 
other  words  am  I  in  effect  to  be  taxed  100 
percent  of  the  cost  of  my  meals  in  order  to 
feed  Europe? 

Frankly.  I  have  been  under  doctor's  orders 
for  a  year  and  In  that  time  I  have  learned 
something  about  how  much  food  I  am  re- 
quired to  consume  per  day.  Believe  me.  I 
do  not  waste  It.  but  when,  under  the  guise 
of  feeding  the  sUrving  of  Europe,  the  OPA. 
In  order  to  hold  their  price  line,  tells  a 
restaurant  they  can  charge  me  the  same 
price  for  half  the  food  I  got  yesterday,  then 
I  say  that  Is  inflation  because  the  doctor 
tells  me  to  eat  so  much  food  per  day  and 
there  is  no  other  answer  but  that  I  shall 
have  to  buy  twice  as  much  food  today  as  I  did 
day  before  yesterday.  But  the  OPA  U  never 
found  wanting  for  excuses  to  dodge  the  issue. 
That  li^one  of  the  reasons  why  I  never  voted 
for  it  heretofore  and  do  not  intend  to  start 


now.  But  one  might  say  if  we  are  cot  to  cut 
down  on  our  daily  food  supply  in  this  coun- 
try how  are  we  to  feed  E'urope?  The  answer 
is  that  we  have  to  produce  more  In  this  coun- 
trj-  to  feed  ourselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  net  only  under  the  UNRRA  prcgrum 
but  under  this  emergency  program  wh.ch 
ex-Precidcnt  Hoover  is  going  abroad  to  set  up. 
And  how  are  we  going  to  do  that?  Well,  the 
first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  increase  cur 
farm  yield  in  this  country  and  the  first 
requisite  cf  that  as  1  see  It  and  from  the 
many  manifestations  that  are  made  to  me 
by  farmers  in  my  district,  in  the  Midwest 
and  far  West  when  I  was  out  there  recently 
is  that  we  have  to  get  new  farm  machinery 
on  the  farms — and  quickly.  The  Repub- 
licans have  been  taking  the  lead  in  that 
program  for  a  long  time. 

On  March  17.  Representative  ThoVas  A. 
Jenkins,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lica.i  Congressional  Food  Study  Committee, 
released  th»  texts  of  letters  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Civilian  Production  Adniin- 
Istrator  asking  their  cooperation  in  ending 
work  stoppages  in  farm -machinery  plants 
and  the  granting  of  wartime  priorities  to 
farm-machinery  manufacturers.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins said  this:  / 

"With  our  food  reserves  lower  than  at^any 
time  during  the  war,  and  with  the  whole 
world  looking  to  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent starvation,  we  are  inviting  disaster  if 
we  do  not  provide  our  farmers  with  the 
machinery  they  need  to  plant  and  harvest 
their  crops  this  year.  The  farm -machinery 
situation  is  critical.  But  while  farmers  plead 
in  vain  for  new  implements,  the  administra- 
tion permits  production  to  be  tied  up  In- 
definitely and  forces  manufacturers  of  farm 
machinery  to  take  their  turn  with  everyone 
else  for  scarce  materials.  For  3  years  this 
committee  has  urged  without  avail  that  food 
prcduclion  be  given  priorities  in  material 
and  labor  as  a  war  industry.  With  the  crisis 
now  facing  tis.  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  administration's  continued  mdiQerence 
to  this  plea." 

Under  date  of  March  15,  Mr.  Jenkins,  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional 
Food  Study  Committee  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Schwellenbach : 

"Deab  Ma.  Secretait:  Half  of  this  Na- 
tion's capacity  for  production  of  farm  ma- 
chinery is  immobilized  today  by  industrial 
disputes.  Work  is  stopped  in  plants  of  In- 
ternational Harvester,  Oliver,  and  J.  I.  Case 
farm  implement  companies. 

"Resumption  of  production  In  these  plants 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  Is  of  utmost 
Importance.  liet  me  give  you  some  of  the 
background. 

"Our  animal  feed  reserves  have  been  used 
up.  The  spectacular  increase  in  meat,  egg, 
and  milk  production  during  the  war  was 
possible  only  because  we  had  huge  reserves 
of  grain  and  protein  feed  materials.  Now 
milk  production  is  tapering  off  and  liquida- 
tion of  poultry  flocks  Is  In  progress  because 
of   reduced   feed  supplies. 

"At  the  same  time,  our  food  reserves  are 
dwindling.  Our  carry-over  of  many  impor- 
tant food  commodities  will  be  smaller  this 
year  than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  The 
carry-over  of  canned  goods  remaining  when 
the  new  season  comes  in.  for  example,  will 
be  51  percent  smaller  than  In  1941— the  low- 
est since  the  Department  of  Commerce 
started  keeping  such  records. 

"This  means  we  are  in  a  position  where 
we  must  depend  almost  entirely  on  this 
year's  crops  for  next  winter's  food  supplies. 

"The  course  of  prudence  would  be  to  do 
everything  In  our  power  to  assure  ourselves 
of  ample  food  production  this  year — enough 
for  ourselves  and  to  share  with  others.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  appear  to  be  act- 
ing In  any  such  prudent  fashion. 

"Farmers  are  tired— physically.  They  have 
put  In  4  years  of  the  hardest  work  imagin- 
able. 80  to  100  hours  a  week.  Their  ma- 
chinery Is  tired.     Much  of  it  has  squeuked 
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asd  wobbled  tta  laat  poaalble  trip  around 
th>  Held  Rural  labor  U  not  returning  to 
vie  farms. 

'FnHn    every    hand    come    v.    '  =    that 

uitlcas    new    machines    and    etj  :    are 

av  illable  our  production  of  focxl — e%'en  with 
moat  favorable  weather — may  be  far  be- 
our  goals.  If  we  should  have  unfav- 
ble  weather  condttlcns.  the  result  Is  not 
ii^ant  to  contemplate. 
That,  as  I  see  It.  Is  the  situation  with 
ch  we  are  confronted. 
I  u.-^  re.  to  use  your  g  :od 

■  at  your  command  to 
frpfed   the  processes  of  collective  bargaining; 
bring  about  the  earliest  possible  settle- 
ment of  labor  disputes  holding  up  prcduct:cn 
farm    machinery,   so   that   vitally   needed 
to4ils  can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  cur  farm- 
In  time  to  be  of  benefit  to  them  and  to 
whole  world  during  the  approaching  crop 
n  " 
rhen  Mr.  JrNKiNs.  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
llqsin  Ci:ni;resslonal    Foc>d   Study   Committee 
a  letter  to  Mr.  J,  D.  Small.  Civilian  Pro- 
difctlon  Administrator,  on  March  15.  point- 
out  similar  facts  to  those  I  Just  read  ycu 
ending  his  letter  thus — and  I  quote: 
To   refresh   ycur   memory,   permit   me   to 
lew  th»  situation  for  you: 
1.  .A'  •  ".le  since  the  war  started  has 

ad:  .'ion    permitted    manufacture 

suflB-  If  lit    new    farm   machinery    to   meet 
nimum    requirements   as   reflected   by   In- 
focd  demands   and   the   scarcity  of 
labor. 
■2    During  1943  there  was  an  almost  cnm- 
e  halt  in  production  of  farm  machinery 
ving  the  gap  that  has  never  been  filled. 
•3.  The  shortage  has  been  cumulative,  as 
'  as  the  farmer  is  concerned    berinvng  in- 
creasingly worse  year  by  year  as  '  :e  r ut 
replacements  cr  even  norm  ;       .      -s  were 
tntpos.<<ib!e. 

4.  Production  of  farm  machinery  in  1945 
le«  than  that  rei^arUed  by  the  Deparl- 
nt  of  Agriculture  as  a  satlafactory  mlni- 
im 

•5    Even  under  the  moat  favorable  ccr.dl- 
ns.     production     now     contemplated     for 
V  ccme  up  to  the  unsari'fic- 
1945      Production  In  Jan':;\ry 
of  several  imp^>rtant  categorlea  of  farm 
michlnery.  including  tri<.  t.  r<    a-,*  u**  than 
January  1945  and.  !<  -  cwn 

all   farm   machii.-^  ■.    i.;     i^i     .    n   will 
down  sharply  In  the  February  fii^urr*. 
8    Shortage   of   ateci.   due    to    the    recent 
strike.  ha«  n^rlously  curtailed  fnrm  n.i. 
production    and   It    wilt    be    1    to   3 
yet  b^"re  n*^\  nitaln  begins  to  raech 
!e  quantity. 
\  !i  caatingK  la  also  cur- 

ling pr(Xlucti'>.t  and  the  shortaKe  l*  m<>at 
ir'it  !!)  ftrvtf*-!!!  I  if  tii^  areaji  In  wh^'"^^  '  '''*n- 
er»   are  cot.  1. 

nil    illf«f  f:\rt"r«.  H|;u   i:;   »_>iie 

t  the  C'F  \   ::m  the  sutlvrity 
<  ■>  «  latever  Is  being 

■   '■  ■«    "f    farm    mmx- 
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In  tba  eaa*  of  at  least  one  other  indiHrry. 
9    Under     present     schedules,     virtually 
•V  Ty  piece  of  new  farm  machinery  manuf. ic- 
ed in  1»4«  will  go  to  war  veterans.     Ur.der 
terms  of  War  Food  Order   135.  veter.ir.s 
first  chance  at  all  new  farm  machinery, 
to  the  end  of  January.  134.0C0  preference 
■:i  Issued  and  the  nun;i:er 
1   month.     Certlflcate-i  is- 
iv  :  •  the  past  few  nn  n'hs 

ex  .  ;  oduction    during    the 

period. 
I   ur^e  you.  therefore,  to  use   th«  power 
ted  In  your  agency  to  give  the  manufac- 
turers of  farm  machinery  top  priorities  on 
necessary  materials,  to  concentrate  prt>- 
dufetton  on   the  machinery   and  e<|ttlpaient 
wry    to    planting?    ard    harveMtaf   our 
br  :id  feed  crops,  and  to 

:    power   to  encourage 
anil  Mstst  the  production  of  such  machinery 


in  tlmr  to  be  of  benefit  during  the  coming 
aeaaon." 

So  recommended  the  Republican  Congrea- 
alonal  Food  Study  Committee. 

Throughout  our  land  during  the  war  years 
*re  heard  It  said.  "Food  will  win  the  war" — 
we  won  on  the  battlefield.  Food  also  will  win 
the  peace — but.  under  this  administration 
and  Its  tumbleweed  methods  and  tactics  are 
we  going  to  have  the  food  to  win  the  peace? 
I  fear  not  if  conditions  as  they  exist  today 
are  permitted  to  continue. 


The  Hobbs  Antiracketeering  Measure 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF   K.*N>AS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  <leaislativ€  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
received  an  interesting  .statement  from 
Fred  Brenckman.  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Grange,  in  support  of  the 
Hobbs  antiracketeering  measure.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  his  state- 
ment printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Faxmebs  Demand  Enactment  or  the  Hobbs 
Antieacketeer:nc    Measure— Foes   of   the 

Bnx  P.ASiSD  BT  THE  HOVSE  BOAST  ThEY  WILL 

Smother  It  in  Senate  as  Was  Done  in  thz 
Last  Congxess 

In  an  effort  to  correct  the  evil  consequences 
of  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  team- 
sters' union  case  of  nearly  4  years  ago.  the 
House  of  Rcpresentativea  on  December  12 
passed  the  Hobbs  antiracketeering  bill.  H.  R. 
32.  which  has  be»n  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  headed  by  Sen- 
ator Pat  McCaxkan.  of  Nevada. 

Foes  of  the  measure,  the  labor  unions. 
together  with  th^lr  supporters  in  Congreaa. 
have  publicly  declared  their  Intention  to 
kill  the  bill  in  the  gyrate.  ]U)tt  as  they  suc- 
ceeded In  preventing  action  on  a  Kimllar  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  House  by  a  big  ma- 
jority In  the  la»t  Congress. 

AVFfflMK  COtmT  raOTECTTD  RACKET 

lUealllng  the  nrrtimHtnnren  thnt  brought 
about  the  in tr  bs  bill,  on 

March   2.    194.'  James   T. 

Byrnes  handed  down  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  in  which  It  was  held  by  the 
Cuurt  that  Local  807  of  the  Teumsters'  Union, 
of  New  York,  together  with  20  of  its  Indi- 
vidual memberk.  were  not  guilty  of  violating 
thr  At  ng  Act   (jf   1934 

The  .  ,  ii-sented  In  »}ir  case  showed 

that  it  Was  •  common  pr.  r  memtiers 

of   the  teamsters'  union    t  :    up   motor 

trucks  at  the  New  York  end  of  the  Holland 
Tunnel  and  demand  a  day's  wages  for  a  union 
member  to  drive  the  truck  to  its  destination, 
often  only  a  few  squares  away. 

If  the  driver  of  the  truck  said  he  did  not 
need  any  help,  he  was  informed  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  fee  Just  the  same.  This 
amounted  to  t9  42  fur  a  large  truck,  or  $8.41 
for  a  small  one.  Threats,  intimidation,  and 
often  physical  violence,  were  used  to  compel 
the  owner  or  driver  of  the  truck  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  members  of  the 
teamsters'  union.  In  one  instance,  a  farmer 
and  two  of  his  sons  were  attempting  to  de- 
liver a  load  of  produce  to  a  ship  berthed  In 
the  Hudson,  were  thrown  into  the  ri%er  and 
narrowlv  escaped  drowning.  A  large^  propor- 
tion of  the  trucks  held  up  were  owned  or 
driven  by  farmers. 


When  the  perpetrators  of  these  outiages 
were  indicted  they  were  found  guilty,  :ifter 
a  trial  of  6  weeks  In  a  United  SUtea  district 
court.  However,  the  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals reversed  the  lower  court,  whereupon 
the  case  was  taken  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

CIST  or  the  decision 

In  handing  down  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  Justice  Byrnes,  who  is  now 
Sacretary  of  Slate,  declared  that  the  Anti- 
racketeering  Act  was  passed  "to  close  t;ap3 
in  existing  Federal  laws  and  to  render  more 
difficult  the  activities  of  predatory  crlm  nal 
gangs  of  the  Kelly  and  Dillinger  types."  but 
that  the  law  did  not  apply  to  labor  unions 
or  their  members. 

According  to  the  decision,  "accepting  jay- 
menis  even  where  services  are  refused."  is 
a  form  of  union  activity  beyond  the  bati  of 
the  Antiracketeering  Act,  and  therefore, 
beyond  the  reach  of  present  Federal  laws. 
Continuing,  the  Court,  in  its  decision,  Siild: 

"This  does  not  mean  that  such  activities 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  Federal  legislative 
control.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  they  reed 
go  unpunished.  The  power  of  State  and  ijcal 
authorities  to  punish  nets  of  violence  Is  be- 
yond question.  It  is  not  diminished  or  af- 
fected by  the  circumstance  that  the  violence 
may  be  the  growth  of  a  labor  dispute.  The 
use  of  violence  disclosed  by  this  casj  Is 
plainly  subject  to  the  ordinary  criminal  Uw." 

It  Ls  worthy  of  note  that  the  authorltl*  s  of 
New  York  City,  where  these  outrages  "Aere 
committed,  gave  no  protection  whatever  to 
the  victims  of  the  racket.  Federal  action  in 
the  case  was  based  on  the  ground  that  the 
racketeers  were  guilty  of  obstructing  li.ter- 
state  commerce,  bringing  the  matter  u  ider 
the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the  Federal  Governirent. 

In  a  vigorous  dissenting  opinion  to  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  Chief  Justice  Stone 
said  that  there  was  evidence  In  the  record  to 
show  that  the  defendants  in  the  case  crn- 
sptred  to  compel  truck  drivers  or  their  em- 
ployers, by  force  and  violence,  to  pay  the 
sums  of  money  demanded.  He  further  said 
that  the  payments  were  made  by  the  drivers 
and  truck  owners  to  purchase  Immunity 
from  violence,  and  that  this  was  the  end 
kt  cht  by  members  of  the  union. 

Jti  likewise  declared  that  to  func- 

tion such  practices  would  make  common  law 
rcbbery  appear  aa  an  innocent  paatlme. 

HANCOCK  SCMMARIZC8  WCW  BOX 
In  opening  the  debate  on  the  Hobbs  bill  In 
the    House    on    December    12.    Congrea*.man 
CLArcNcs  Hancock,  of  flyracuae.  N.  T  ,  flttlng- 

ly  said: 

"Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  la  made  naeeaaaty 
by    the    amazing    '  '  ,     h 

Court  in  the  rnne  ■ 

X.i'am  i  .enrs  ago.    That  tic 

flBioii  .  .      ,  iifkd  the  antlracketeer- 

inrc  bill  of  1934. 

"In  effect  It  legallsea  In  certain  labor  dis- 
putes the  use  of  rt'bbrry  and  extortion,  two 
crimes  that  are  recognized  aa  aerloua  In  cvrry 
State  of  the  Unlun  and  In  every  clvilu.'d 
ccuntry,  whether  made  use  of  by  union  men, 
nonunion  men,  prcfcssionnl  racketeers,  or 
plain  hobirs.  In  effect  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  and 
the  meaning  of  the  act  that  members  of 
Teamsters'  Union  807  In  New  York  City  were 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  that  law.  when 
attempting  by  the  tise  of  force  or  the  thre.it 
of  violence  to  obtain  wages  for  a  Job.  whether 
thev  rendered  any  service  or  not. 

"In  my  Judgment  that  U  a  groaa  misin- 
terpretation of  the  law  and  a  distortion  of 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Of  course.  It  never 
was-  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  legitimize 
crime:  nevertheless,  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  the  teamsters'  case  will  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land  until  the  Su- 
preme Court  reverses  Itself,  which  Is  Jiot 
likely,  because  five  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  who  made  that  astounding  decision* 
are  still  members  of  the  Court;  or  until  Con- 
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pre.ss  acts  to  correct  and  supersede  the  de- 
cision and  adepts  a  new  law  written  In  clear 
and  unmistakable  language. 

"This  Is  all  the  bill  does.  We  think  a 
mistake  was  made  by  the  S'lipreme  Court; 
we  are  attempting  to  correct  it  through  en- 
acting a  new  law  which  will  accurately  and 
definitely  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  Con- 
grcs.s.  the  general  public,  and  the  honest,  law- 
abiding  members  of  labor  unions." 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill.  It  was  claimed  by  some  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  abuses  which  the  Hobbs 
bill  aims  to  correct  no  longer  exist. 

MINNESOTA    FARMER    VICTIMIZED 

However,  other  Members  stoutly  denied 
this.  Congressman  H.  Carl  Andersen,  cf 
Minnesota,  submitted  an  editorial  from  the 
Dawson  (Minn.)  Sentinel,  to  show  the  length 
to  which  racketeering  member?  of  the  team- 
sters' union  go  In  his  section  of  the  country. 
The  editorial  was  as  follows: 

"Last  week  a  Dawson  farmer  was  sent  to 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  pick  up  some  machinery 
needed  to  complete  the  Installation  of  ccrn 
driers  at  the  local  elevators.  The  trucker 
made  the  trip  without  mishap  or  difficulty 
f  with  Iowa  labor  groups.     He  loaded  his  truck 

I  with  his  shipment  and  then  was  told  by  labor 

representatives  that  he  not  only  had  to  un- 
load the  truck  and  take  It  back  to  Dawson 
300  miles  away,  empty,  but  also  that  he  had 
to  Join  the  local  truckers'  union  and  pay 
dues  of  132  before  they  would  permit  him 
to  leave  with  his  truck.  And  this  Is  a  free 
country  where  free  enterprif^e  Is  encouraged. 
Any  other  organization  or  Individual  at- 
tempting such  action  would  have  been 
promptly  Jailed  and  charged  with  highway 
robb?ry.  and  In  addition  would  probably  have 
to  answer  charpes  of  threatening.  Intimida- 
tion, and  Interference  with  commerce.  It 
is  incidents  like  this  which  make  one  wonder 
Just  how  far  some  can  go  with  racketeering 
methods  without  being  made  to  account  for 
their  actions." 

SOME   EXAMPLES    FROM    CALirORNIA 

Congressman  Jack  Anderson,  of  California, 
who  is  a  farmer,  said: 

"A  lot  of  our  produce  Is  hauled  into  the 
city  of  San  Francisco.  The  man  who  drives 
the  truck,  who  hauls  our  fruit  and  produce 
Into  San  Francisco,  must  belong  to  the  team- 
stera'  organization  or  he  must  pick  up  a  mem- 
ber of  the  teamstera'  organization,  carry  him 
on  the  truck  to  the  point  of  unloading,  and 
pay  hitn  for  all  the  time  that  the  truck  la  In 
the  city  of  San  Pranclaco, 

"The  farmers  of  the  four  count  lea  I  repre- 
sent have  been  forced  on  many  oceaalonii, 
while  hauling  their  own  produce  In  their  own 
trucks,  to  pick  up  membera  of  labor  organ- 
Iratlnna  at  the  rity  limits  of  Sun  Pranclaco, 
carry  thrm  on  thp  truck  to  the  point  of  un- 
loading and  bnrk  again  to  the  city  limits  and 
pay  thrm  their  wage  for  that  period  of  time. 
.  Tills  must  be  done  In  aplte  of  the  fact  that 
the  man  who  Is  thiM  paid  does  no  work  as  far 
aa  driving  or  unloading  the  truck  la 
concerned." 

Continuing.  Mr.  Anbbison  said: 

"I  recall  a  time,  back  about  1938,  when 
milk  In  the  San  Francisco  mllkshed  was 
declared  'hot'  and  the  members  of  the  team- 
sters' union  refused  to  haul  the  milk  for  the 
dalrymeh.  Because  the  farmers'  milkers  de- 
clined to  Join  the  dairy  workers'  union,  a  sec- 
ondary boycott  was  declared  and  the  team- 
sters left  the  milk  to  spoil  Instead  of  hauling 
It  to  the  city  for  processing  and  bottling. 
As  a  result  of  such  high-handed  action,  the 
public  went  without  milk  and  the  farmers 
lost  money.  This  ridiculous  policy  was  car- 
ried so  far  in  one  Instance  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia that  a  farmer  who  fed  his  cows  hay 
that  was  declared  'hot'  because  it  was  hauled 
by  a  nonunion  truck  driver  also  had  his  milk 
declared  'hot'  and  the  teamsters'  union  re- 
fused to  haul  the  milk." 


Not  so  long  ago  the  Golden  Rule  Church, 
of  San  Jose.  Calif.,  bought  a  cooperative 
creamery  which  had  a  contract  with  the 
teamsters'  union.  Several  members  of  the 
congregation  were  notified  that  they  could 
not  work  In  the  plant  unless  they  Joined  the 
union,  and  this  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
National  War  Labor  Board. 

a  few  rrricAL  cases 

To  show  that  the  racketeering  complained 
of  is  still  being  practiced,  last  summer  a  fruit 
grower  connected  with  the  Berks-Lehigh  Co- 
operative Fruit  Growers,  Inc.,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, took  a  load  of  225  bushels  of  peaches 
to  Philadelph  ia.  Before  the  driver  of  the 
truck  was  permitted  to  unload  the  peaches 
he  was  compelled  to  Join  the  Philadelphia 
local  cf  the  teamsters'  imlon,  which  cost 
him  $29. 

Later  a  driver  for  the  same  organization 
carried  a  consignment  of  peaches  to  Newark, 
N.  J.  In  this  case  the  driver  was  obliged  to 
Join  the  Newark  local  of  the  teamsters'  union 
before  he  could  unload.  The  fee  charged  In 
this  instance  was  $51.  There  have  been  In- 
numerable Instances  of  this  kind. 

The  Walker-Gordon  dairy  farm,  of  Plalns- 
boro,  N.  J.,  was  outrageovsly  treated  by  the 
Newark  local  of  the  teamsters*  union  last 
year.  Tlie  union  boycotted  the  milk  of  this 
company  during  January  1945.  and  in  a  pe- 
riod of  about  2  weeks  the  owners  cf  the  farm 
lost  about  $20,000.  In  the  end  the  company 
had  to  agree  to  let  the  union  organize  the 
150  workers  at  its  plant,  although  the  ma- 
jority of  the  workers  had  no  desire  whatever 
to  Join  the  teamsters'  union. 

During  the  negotiations  In  this  connection 
spokesmen  for  the  union  boasted  that  they 
Intended  to  organize  all  the  big  farms  first 
and  then  the  rest  would  have  to  fall  into  line. 
The  argument  of  the  union  Is  that  any  place 
that  uses  a  milking  machine  is  no  longer  a 
farm,  but  an  industrial  dairy  establishment. 
It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  there  are  more 
than  46,000  milking  machines  in  use  on  the 
farms  of  New  York  State  alone. 

hobbs  marshals  facts 

In  closing  the  debate  on  his  bill  In  the 
House  on  December  12  Congressman  Hobbs. 
In  answer  to  the  claim  that  racketeering  waa 
no  longer  being  practiced,  said: 

"May  I  aay  that  I  have  had  more  than  1,000 
letters  and  telegrams  from  organizations  of 
farmers  nil  over  the  United  States  saying  that 
the  condition  la  even  worse  than  It  was  in 
1943,  when  we  paaaed  thta  bill  before,  for  the 
•imple  reason  that  then  they  were  charging 
only  the  price  of  •  day'a  union  wage,  18,41 
for  a  itcht  truck  and  10  42  for  a  heavy  trtick; 
whercaa  now  they  not  only  charge  ttvoae  (m« 
for  chaperoning  farmers  on  city  streeta  to 
aave  their  Uvea  but  In  addition  they  charge 
from  130  to  |fi0  a*  an  tnltlatlcm  fee  Into  the 
union,  which  the  farmers  never  get  the  privi- 
lege of  Joining,    f     •     • 

'Hon.  Joe  Eastman,  then  head  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Defense  Transportation,  told  me  that 
his  examiners  reported  1,000  trucks  a  night 
being  held  up  and  robbed  In  various  cities 
of  this  Union  from  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle, 
scrap's  through  Milwaukee  and  Chicago,  end 
through  Scranton.  Pa.,  which  was  another  hot 
spot.  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  over 
100  a  day  at  the  New  York  end  of  the  Hol- 
land Tunnel.  He  was  begging  as  a  witness 
in  1943,  pleading  the  cause  of  defense  trans- 
porution,  and  called  attention  to  the  num- 
bers and  numbers  of  trucks  loaded  with 
shells  and  guns  for  our  Army  and  Navy, 
which  were  held  upr  and  robbed  by  those 
goons  at  the  mouth  of  the  Holland  Tunnel. 
These  authorities  prove  that  racketeering  was 
bad  enough  in  1943  to  cause  our  faces  to 
be  set  like  flint  agelnst  It.    It  Is  wgrse  now." 

Since  more  than  2  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  hearings  were  held  on  the  original  Hobbs 
bill,  it  Is  possible  that  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  may  apoplnt  a  subcom- 
mittee to  hold  new  hearings.     There  could 


be  no  legitimate  objection  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure. However,  the  supporters  of  the  Hobbs 
bill  want  action  this  time.  They  do  not 
want  the  measure  to  be  smothered  by  In- 
action in  the  Senate,  the  fate  thr»t  befell 
the  previous  bill. 

The  National  Grange  and  the  other  farm 
group.-!,  together  with  thousands  of  unorf  an- 
Ized  farmers  throughout  the  country,  want 
to  see  agricultural  producers  freed  of  the 
necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  the  teamsters' 
union.  Every  decent  American  joins  in  voic- 
ing the  demand  that  this  brigandage  must 
stop.      '  ' 


Conscription  and  the  West  Point  Miad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPRESENTA'nVES 

Wednesday.  March  27, 1946 

Ml-.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Aithur  E.  Morgan,  from  the  American 
Mercury: 

Conscription  and  the  West  Point  Mind 
(By  Arthur  E.  Morgan  ') 

The  value  of  compulsory  military  training 
has  been  ably  presented,  by  high  Army.  Navy, 
and  Government  oQcials.  in  the  press,  on  the 
radio,  and  before  congressional  committees. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  other  side. 

Both  sides  agree  upon  the  Importance  of 
the  proposed  step.  Hanson  Baldwin,  the 
military  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  and 
an  opponent  of  conscription,  says:  "Perma- 
nent peacetime  conscription — universal 
military  training — will  profoundly  Influence 
our  social,  economic,  physical,  and  educa- 
tional life,  as  well  as  our  military  organiza- 
tion." General  Marshall,  former  Chief  of 
Strff  and  a  vigorous  exponent  of  conscrlp- 
ilon.  states  in  his  recent  biennial  report: 
"By  this  method  we  would,  establish,  for  the 
generations  to  come,  a  national  military 
policy." 

When  a  high  ranking  military  man  pleada 
for  universal  military  training  does  he  ex- 
preaa  an  Impartial,  objective  Judgment,  or 
does  he  repeat  the  traditional  doctrine  cf 
the  military  caste? 

Two  matter*  of  nitional  Importance  now 
In  the  news  Illustrate  the  extent  of  mlllUry 
bias  The  queetlon  of  uniting  Army  and 
Navy  Departments  into  one  department  of 
national  defense  finds  Army  ofllclaldom  unan- 
imouily  In  favor  of  the  union,  while  the 
naval  high  command  la  arrayed  Just  aa 
BoUdly  against  It.  Dealing  with  exactly  the 
same  facta,  the  two  services  reach  opposite 
conclUElona.  The  attitude  of  the  Army  in  Ita 
united  front  against  the  proposed  MVA  (Mis- 
souri Valley  Authority),  which  would  some- 
what reduce  Army  civilian  powers,  la  another 
case  In  point.  Only  occasionally  do  circum- 
stances throw  Into  sharp  relief  this  long- 
standing bent  of  mind.  The  powerful  Army 
and  Navy  drive  for  compulsory  peacetime 
training  cannot  be  accepted  as  representing 
impartial  judgment 

The  Army  worka  ceaselessly  for  more  power 
and  prestige.  It  has  disclosed  no  limits  to 
the  craving  for  power.  Hanson  Baldwin 
states  In  Harper's:  "Peacetime  conscription 
would  certainly  increase  the  stature  and  au- 
thority of  military  leaders  as  against  civil 


'  Arthur  E.  Morgan  Is  a  prominent  educator, 
civil  engineer,  and  writer  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic issues.  Now  president  of  Community 
Service,  Inc..  he  spent  16  year?  as  president 
of  Antioch  College  and  5  as  chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 
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The  natural  human   teridency  has 
d   s  metimes   In   past   history   In    the 
t   of  a  military   dynasty,  or  a 
.   ,.   hierarchy.  w."iich  has  not  only 
i-'i.C".'^;   l:ut  determined  foreign  and  do- 
Germany  and  France) ." 
dcjes  not  represent  lack 
Given  his  indoctrina- 
.g  deeply  rooted  b?!iefs, 
Wdi-  Pointer  would  be  lacking  r. 

.    ii   iii.i  s'and  up  for  his  con\ 

IS  whether  we  want  all  America 
::Ted  with  the  West  Point  and 

.  phy 

.uarian  and  dictatorial  temper 

t  rules  the  Arrr.v.     It  is  not  Just 

..le    lur  training   n  men.   but   a 

with  a  deep-rooted  .-n  and  p*^'- 

Ftfw  religions  or  other  cults  any- 

e  put  tbelr  novices  through  such  intense 

mg.     Few  Americans  realize  what   me- 

coerclve     indoctnn.ition     of    youn? 

goes  on  at  the  Academy 

peacetime.  :.g   to  Senate   I>tcu- 

91.  June  7    .  '.If  the  United  States 

oiBcers  are  West  Point  graduates,  and 

of  the  Others  are  developed  under  Itj 

Infliience.     In  wartime,  controlling  functions 

necessarily   assigned    to   men    from   civil 

but    mo«t    ultimate    power    remains    In 

Point  hands.     If  present  plans  for  uni- 

1  training  are  adopted.  West  Point  will 

ram,  and  all  America  will  be 

a  the  West  Pouit  mind.     In 

maify  historic  cases  a  national   Ideolngy  has 

m.-^de  over  with  far  less  intensive   in- 

doclfrtnation  than  that  program  implies. 

n 

L  't  us  take  a  look  at  this  prccess.     A  dis- 

ttncfitshcd  reporter  has  said.  "The  West  Point 

Is     honest,     and     a     polished     gentle- 

•  •  •  Honor,  though  not  a  cur- 
ricv*um  subject.  Is.  in  fact,  the  subject  best 
tau|ht  at   West  Point."     So  much   we  miiit 

but  other  traits  r  hich   the 

are  not  as  admirable.     A  dt- 

few    year*   back   describes   how:    ■T.ne 

nal    Idiosyncrasies   and   secret   pride   of 

rr.r-.x    are    hunted    down    and    ridiculed. 

CTclei*  come  out  of  the  'beast'  barracks 

much    pride    to  do   their   own    thlnk- 

•     •     •     The   Instinct   of   alert   youth 

ion  has  been  crushed" 

ou*"-  r.lnded  grad- 

and  V         T.  B.  Mott. 

record    is    in    Who  s    Who.    stated    10 

ago:   "Every  hour  of  every  day  In  the 

years     la     prescribed     by     Inflcx  o  .• 

•  •     •     The   moment   a   boy  enters 
Feint    he   receives   a   salary    from    the 

rnment  out  of  which  all  his  expenses 
)n-l      •     •     •     He  never  sees  or  touches 
■t.    he    is    punished    if    ;.:  v 
1  h\n  pcs^ssicn  ■'     The  rut.s- 
■e    regimentatii-n    of 
■       ibed   here   in  detail. 
t  they  make  of  him  in  4  years  Is  sub- 
to  almost  no  outside  Influence  of  any 
.  whether  family,  religious,  pecuniary  or 
•      •      •     -But*    It    will    be    easily 
{and  this  Is  the  usual  response  oi 
m).  "all  that  was  a  very 
^s  have  greatly  changed 
your     time  '     I     have    mads    csreful 
*      no  change  nimmsimii  alu 
the  evil  has  intervened.     •     •     •     Amid 
he    upheaval   in    American    Institutions. 
Point  has  stood  unaffected  in  any  of 
ual  characteristics  aince  1830" 
"^here  is  no  other  educational  Institution 
s  world  where  the  student  body  Is  so 
ute!y  In  the  hands  of  their  teachers  to 
o:  ihat   they  chot^se.     •     •     • 

tli<  iv-tors  and  all  cf  the  prc^es- 

( except  two  or  three)   are  Army  cfflcers. 
UTariably    alumni    of    the    Acade- 
'     They  have  had  generally  no 
In      teaching     •      •      •      («b1(|« 
technical  enrtmeeringi.  as  a  ml*  they 
httls   beyond   what   thsy  iMmad   a* 
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cadets  •  •  •  This  will  explain  the 
changeles?ncss  which  characterizes  the  cur- 
rlculimti  and  method  of  Instruction." 

Another  writer  states:  "Nearly  all  text- 
books have  been  written  by  West  Point  men. 
They  are  taken  as  the  only  and  final  au- 
thority in  their  flc'.ds.  and  to  question  their 
authority  is  a  breach  cf  discipline. '  Per  a 
century  no  cadet  was  allowed  within  library 
doors,  except  for  verv  is. 

There    la    rigid,    a;  c    strntlfl'-n- 

tion  of  rank,  v. ith  no  courteiu-s  to 
Under  this  discipline,  accordms  to 
knows,    nervous   disorder   appears   m.re   fre- 
quently  than   any  other  except   respiratory 
trouble      •     •     • 

One  graduate.  Col.  C.  L.  Hall,  writing 
from  West  Point,  stated:  "Initiative  is  wel- 
<  i3  it  was  in  prewar  German  military 

:  ..in.  but  it  mu-^t  be  within  the  scope 

of  tlie  field  of  knowled-c  determined  by 
higher  authority.  A  qurstion  cf  the  bases 
of  this  knowledge  certainly  is  discouraged. " 
He  reaches  the  conclusion.  'No  reiorm  is 
possible" 

West  Point  is  Prussian  In  conception.  The 
revered  Captain  Thayer,  who  reorganized  the 
Academy  in   1817.  brought  the  r  back 

with   him   from   Europe,  where  .    in- 

stitutloi^  rigidly  followed  the  lii;es  of  the 
antidemocratic  European  governments. 
Three  factors  have  helped  West  Point  to 
perpetuate  that  pattern:  the  habit  of  ap- 
pointing its  own  graduates  to  Its  teaching 
staff;  the  admission  of  Immatu.e  and  im- 
pressionable youth  moiily  Just  out  of  high 
school:  and  the  :«>'stem  cf  extreme  Isolation. 
In  such  an  environment,  the  spirit  of  the 
young  cadet  is  broken,  and  his  mind  is 
deeply  Indoctrinated.  Only  a  few  exceptional- 
ly strong  characters  withstand  that  process. 
A  dean  cf  a  great  university,  who  had  given 
pre-West  Point  training  to  a  large  number 
of  young  men.  wrote  me  a  few  months  ago: 

"I  believe  that  compulsory  military  train- 
ing u  necessary,  but  not  that  of  the  West 
Point  pattern  Mv  personal  contacts  with 
th?  cffe  :-  West  Point  'system'  on  my 

former  .-  and  my  knowledge  of  what 

my  son  has  accomplished  as  an  Army  offlcrr 
without  Wssr  Point  training  have  given  me 
an  appreciation  of  what  the  Military  Acad- 
emy Is  doing  to  our  young  men  and  an  rnder- 
standing  that  much  of  this  U.  to  say  the 
least.  un-American,  and  is  wrec'iclng  the  lives 
of  some  of  our  finest  young  men. 

"I  am  sure  that  tb«  present  pattern  of 
training  is  unnecsasary  and  that  it  is  In 
most  ways  harmful  to  the  men  themselves 
and  to  the  country  The  bases  for  my  strong 
feeling  are  chiefiy  recent  personal  experi- 
ences •  •  •  What  I  learned  of  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  boys  I  knew  so  wrtU  SMldened 
me  greatly.  I  found  most  of  these  boys  no 
longer  the  fine.  Independent,  gracious  men 
I  had  known.  Even  so  soon  the  "hardening" 
process  was  evident  in  their  (aces.  Boys  18 
and  19  years  old  seem  to  be  easily  bent,  but 
those  31  years  old  suffer  greatly,  though  they 
yield  against  their  will,  if  they  stick  it  out. 
•     •     •     My     son     •     •     •     recently      was 

promoted  to  .     Throughout  bis  Army 

years  he  has  been  highly  sticcessful  In  the 
handling  of  men.  and  his  methods  are  not 
those  of  West  Point.  With  the  right  men  as 
oflkwrs  we  can.  I  believe,  have  the  advanuges 
of  military  training  without  the  PrussMn  de- 
struction of  all  that  is  human  and  Individ- 
ual." 

A  major  in  the  Army  writes: 

"The  problem  of  the  West  Point  clique  Is 
certain  to  become  Increasingly  important 
o»«r  the  ne.xt  few  years.  LltUe  has  been 
written  about  It  because  those  of  us  In  direct 
contact  with  It  are  not  In  a  position  to  ex- 
press ourselves,  snd.  as  a  result,  the  genersl 
public  Is  hardly  aware  .that  It  exlsU  as  a 
social  force. 

"It  Is  an  alarming  fact  that  th.>  Army  caste 
system  is  tcc?pteU  with  very  little  resistanc* 
by  the  eultsled  men.  and  there  can  be  no 


doubt  that  it  will  have  a  permanent  effect 
on  a  great  many  of  them.  The  system  is.  I 
believe,  an  essential  part  of  battlefield  psy- 
chclogy,  but  Is  very  detrimental  in  all  of  the 
phases  of  war  wliich  deal  with  Invention. 
de%-elopmcnt.  and  supply  In  general  " 

General  MacArthur.  as  Superintendent  nf 
the  Academy,  tried  to  modernize  the  institu- 
tion, but  was  opposed  and  eliminated  before 
his  4-year  term  was  completed. 

Herp  anfl  there  offlr^frs  directly  from  civilian 

t  from  the  Pn:s- 
and  to  act  in  a 
democratic  manner.  Some  of  them  have  had 
exceptional  loyalty  and  self-discipline  In  their 
unltj.  Yet  traditional  Army  autocracy  is  so 
nearly  universal  that  the  avera^^e  American 
t:ike3  it  for  granted  as  being  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  unaware  that  an  effective 
Army  could  exist  ou  any  other  basis.  If  we 
put  every  American  boy  of  17  or  18  through 
that  same  process,  the  antidemocratic  temper 
will  l:ccome  a  national  trait. 

The  repercussions  of  permanent  conscrip- 
tion cannot  be  Judged  from  the  citizen's  army 
noTv  In  process  of  demobilisation;  the  Military 
Establishment  which  won  the  war  bears  scant 
resemblance  to  the  one  v.hlch  th3  generals 
now  hope  to  Impose  upon  us.  In  our  present 
.■^elcc.ive-servlce  Army,  men  from  18  to  33. 
largely  mature  persons,  serve  together  as  « 
crccs  section  of  American  life.  With  the  pro- 
posed prcgr.am  we  would  have  a  uniformly 
Immature  group  disciplin?d  and  Indoc- 
trinated by  a  disciplined  and  indoctrinated 
cSjcr  and  trainer  class. 

ni 

E;"  n  of  West  Point  Influence  would 

me!  -time  military  security.    Its  regi- 

<n    and    arbitrary    subordination    to 

ty  has  been  deadly  to  alert  creative 

Inquiry.  For  75  years  West  Point  men  have 
had  charge  of  the  Mississippi.  About  1875, 
deepening  the  outlet  of  the  river  was  an  Issue. 
James  B.  Eads  proposed  a  system  of  Jetties, 
an  unconventional  method.  The  Army  stren- 
uously opposed  the  "innovation."  Eads  even- 
tually won.  and  now  his  system  Is  fully  ac- 
cepted by  the  Army  engineers. 

Ab;jut  1874  a  board  of  Army  engineers, 
We^t  Point  men.  made  a  plan  for  controlling 
Mississippi  floods  by  levees  and  bank  protec- 
tion Their  estimate  of  the  total  cost  was 
somewhat  leas  than  5  percent  of  what  the 
ac'ual  cost  by  their  plim  proved  to  be.  Then 
came  revolti" improvements  in  mate- 
rials and  I  :y  for  construction,  yet 
thi«)Ugh  hall  a  century  this  primitive.  Inade- 
qucite  plan  was  adhered  to  as  sacred  dogma. 
Cth?r  methods  were  denounced  and  ridi- 
culed. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Army  « 
Issued  early  In  1927,  stated  categories....  :...:t 
the  river  was  now  safe  from  floods.  A  few 
weeks  later  a  flood  tore  the  sjrstem  to  pieces, 
with  vast  damage.  Only  then,  with  accumu- 
lated outside  pressure,  did  the  Army  retreat 
from  its  sacred  doctrine.  Today  the  methods 
It  condemned  for  half  a  century  are  fully 
accepted 

I:  -  laboratories 

for  iblems   on    a 

sm.  before   »p?nding   vast   sums   In 

con  ..  n.  has  long  b?en  standard  prrc- 
tice.  Yet  the  Army  steadily  opposed  this 
"innovation"  Finally  a  great  American  en- 
gineer. John  R  Freeman,  at  his  own  expense 
published  a  large  volume  describing  In  detail 
the  uw  of  these  laboratori^  in  Europe.  He 
campaigned  for  their  :  .    in   America, 

and  finally  overcame  A  .stance      To- 

day the  national  hydraulic  laboratory  Is  a 
basic  tool  of  the  Army  engineers  on  the  M;s- 


Bveryon?  remembers  the  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts of  General  Mitchell  to  get  recognition 
In  he  Anny  of  the  significance  of  the  air- 
pl.uie  In  war.  I  am  told  by  an  able  and  well- 
inXormed  physlcUt  that  rudimentary  radar 
equipoient  was  designed,  built,  and  turnlshed 
to  sooM  of  our   warships  during  the   F.rst 


World  War.  It  was  not  perfect,  and  was  left 
unused.  The  equipment  lay  on  shipboard 
for  about  a  decade,  while  no  one  in  the  Navy 
showed  enough  creative  Imagination  to  ex- 
plore Its  enormous  possibilities. 

As  for  the  atomic  bomb,  Alexander  Sachs, 
who  was  directly  effective  in  bringing  the 
protect  to  the  attention  of  the  President, 
jtates  that  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were 
Initially  uninterested  and  for  a  considerable 
period  remained  Indifferent.  This  most 
powerful  of  all  military  forces,  therefore,  like 
so  many  other  concepts  requiring  ranging 
Imagination,  would  have  been  lost  If  the 
West  Point  and  Annapolis  Judgments  had  not 
been  overruled  by  an  imaginative  President, 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  civilian  head 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards, 
Lyman  J.  Briggs. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  military 
shortsightedness  continued  to  Impede  the 
atomic  bomb  project,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  well-nigh  disastrous  influence 
on  the  development  of  science  generally. 
Dr.  Charles  Allen  Thomas,  vice  president 
of  the  Mon.santo  Chemical  Co  .  had  charge 
of  a  critical  phase  of  the  project — the  chem- 
istry and  purification  of  plutonlum.  He 
holds  that  the  Army  failed  utterly  to  see  the 
significance  of  science  to  the  war  effort,  and 
insisted  on  drafting  science  students  vitally 
needed  to  sustain  our  national  strength. 
Dr.  Thomas  said: 

"The  present  selective  service  policies  may 
have  a  profoundly  adverse  effect  on  the 
atomic  bomb  program,  and  might  even  cost 
the  United  States  Its  head  start  In  atomic 
bomb  research  over  other  nations.     •     •     • 

"Postwar  scientific  research  in  the  United 
States  has  been  set  back  by  at  least  from 
2  to  4  years  by  the  draltig  of  young  natural 
scientists.     •      •      • 

"Already  It  will  take  until  1955  for  the 
universities  of  this  country  to  catch  up  with 
the  need  for  scientifically  trained  young  men 
at  the  rate  at  which  that  need  was  growing 
before  the  war.     •     •     • 

"In  contrast  with  United  States  policy, 
both  Great  Britain  end  Russia  have  been 
careful  to  conserve  their  young  natural  scien- 
tific and  research  talent." 

He  stated  that  20  percent  of  hU  research 
staff  now  face  induction.  More  are  classed 
I-A  than  during  the  war.  It  takes  6  or  7 
years  from  high  school  to  give  a  young  man 
the  necessary  training  for  research  work,  and 
the  moment  he  finishes  this  schooling  In 
college  and  Industry  he  Is  right  In  the  middle 
of  the  draft.  The  average  ege  of  the  natural 
BClentl«ts  working  on  the  atomic  bomb  proj- 
ect at  Santa  Pe  was  around  30  years." 

A  committee  of  foremost  men  of  science, 
concerned  over  this  Issue,  selected  Dr.  Arthur 
H.  Compton.  Nobel  prize  winner  In  physics. 
to  carry  their  message  to  the  country.  In 
the  course  of  a  Nation-wide  radio  statement 
on  January  14.  1945,  Dr.  Compton  stated: 
"When  the  Nazis  came  Into  power,  the  study 
of  fundamental  science  was  greatly  curtailed 
and  even  the  technical  schools  fell  to  roughly 
25  percent  of  their  full  enrollment.  •  •  • 
Yet  this  did  not  go  as  far  toward  destroying 
their  scientific  strength  as  we  have  gone  In 
weakening  our  own  science  in  this  war." 
(The  Germans  later  changed  their  policy;  our 
Army  did  not.)  "If  the  war  should  continue 
for  as  long  as  it  has  already  been  fought,  our 
present  policy  of  no  advanced  scientific  and 
technical  training  will  spell  national  dis- 
aster." 

In  the  field  of  medicine  we  find  similar  con- 
cern. In  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  for  Jan- 
tiary  27,  1945.  Dr.  Evarts  A.  Graham,  former 
major  In  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  past  presi- 
dent of  the  American  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
member  of  a  committee  apf>olnted  by  the  Scc- 
reUry  of  War  to  study  the  medical  needs  of 
the  Army,  wrote:  "The  Army  and  Navy  have 
adopted  policies  which  have  already  effectively 
prevented  our  medical  schools  and  hospitals 


from  continuing  the  supply  cf  trained  doctors 
for  the  armed  services.  •  •  •  Few  would 
l)elieve  that  the  Army.  In  need  of  well-trained 
surgeons,  would  destroy  the  only  plan  of  pro- 
ducing them  that  has  been  found  to  work 
efficiently.  Yet  that  is  what  has  happened." 
Senator  L.^  Pollette  wrote  (Congressional 
Record,  November  23.  1945):  "It  Is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  most  of  the  startling  tech- 
nical progress  of  the  past  war  cane  from  out- 
side the  armed  forces.  And  many  a  scientist 
and  engineer  will  bitterly  tell  you  that  his 
developments  and  contributions  were  made 
in  spite  of,  not  with  the  help  of,  the  services." 

IV 

Military  strength,  as  Hanson  Baldwin  has 
-^pointed  out.  Is  not  to  be  confused  with  p>eace- 
tlme  conscription.  In  this  age  of  science  and 
rapid  technological  change,  the  spirit  of  ac- 
tive creative  inquiry  Is  Indispensable  to  mili- 
tary strength;  conscription  Is  not.  Rocket 
ships  and  atomic  bombs  make  it  necessary 
that  we  have  as  many  resilient.  Imaginative 
minds  as  possible  if  we  are  to  avoid  chaos. 
West  Point  straitjackets  the  minds  of  its  own. 
Can  we  expect  that  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
will  escape  the  deadening  impact  of  its  regi- 
mentation under  a  program  of  compulsory 
military   training   which    It   dominates? 

In  addition  to  paralyzing  the  Inquiring 
spirit,  this  Prusslanization  of  youth  also 
threatens  democracy  Itself. 

•  •  •  •  •        ' 

Training  manual  2000-25,  published  by  the 
United  States  Army  in  1928  as  an  official  text- 
book on  cillzsnship  for  the  citizens'  mili- 
tary training  camps,  attacks  labor  legislation 
and  efforts  to  outlav?  war.  Its  definition  of 
democracy  is  Illustrative: 

"Democracy.  A  government  of  the  masses. 
Authority  derived  through  mass  meetings 
or  any  other  form  of  direct  expression.  Atti- 
tude toward  property  Is  communistic — 
negating  property  rights.  Attitude  toward 
law  Is  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall  reg- 
ulate, whether  it  be  based  upon  deliberation 
or  governed  by  passion,  prejudice,  and  Im- 
pulse, without  restraint  or  regard  to  conse- 
quences. Results  in  demngogism,  license, 
agitation,  discontent,  anarchy." 

Following  public  objection,  this  and  some 
other  passages  were  deleted,  but  the  mili- 
taristic, antidemocratic  tradition  which  In- 
spired them  was  not.  It  Is  In  the  blood  and 
fiber  of  West  Point.  Significantly,  an  official 
Army  textbook  has  also  complained  that 
among  "the  defects  In  our  (national] 
policy  "  Is  "direction  of  military  operations 
by  a  civilian  Secretary  of  War." 

One  t)eneflt  claimed  for  military  training 
Is  that  It  Improves  health  and  morals.  Un- 
der the  proposed  program  about  a  third  of 
the  men,  those  most  needing  help,  would  be 
rejected  and  not  helped.  A  civilian  program 
would  aim  to  help  those  most  needing  help. 

Records  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Surgeons 
General  and  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  indicate  that  In  1939  the  inci- 
dence of  sjrphllis  in  the  general  population 
was  5.1  per  1.000.  in  the  Army  29.6.  and  In 
the  Navy  85.9.  As  draftees  were  Inducted 
the  rate  in  the  services  fell,  but  as  they  took 
on  Army  and  Navy  ways  it  rose  again,  the 
rise  being  very  rapid  in  1945. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Hanson  Baldwin  wTites,  "No  one  knowing 
the  Army  can  describe  the  standard  of 
morals  and  habits  formed  there  as  uplifting. 
Quite  the  contrary."  The  same,  of  course, 
is  at  least  equally  true  of  the  Navy. 

As  to  the  educational  value  of  conscription, 
two  comments  sum  up  the  issue.  The  first 
is  by  the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
Education:  "The  kind  of  obedience  that  is 
fostered  by  military  training  is  not  the  kind 
that  lasts.  It  Is  a  temporary  subjection  of 
the  will  which  often  leads  to  greater  dis- 
obedience when  military  pressure  is  re- 
moved."   The  second  Is  from  a  letter  on  the 


subject  signed  by  Presidents  Conant,  of  Har- 
vard. Dodds.  of  Princeton,  Day,  of  Cornell. 
Hutchins,  of  Chicago,  Sproul.  of  California 
State,  and  seven  others:  "Military'  training 
offers  no  real  solution  to  national  problems 
of  education,  health,  or  responsible  citizen- 
ship in  a  free  society.  Moreover,  we  do  not 
favor  the  control  of  even  a  year's  education 
of  young  men  by  the  Federal  Government." 
As  another  commentator  remarked,  forcing 
a  high-school  boy  Into  military  life  "will 
not  bring  democracy  Into  mllitArism;  it  will 
bring  militarism  into  civilian  life  and  under- 
mine democracy." 

One  of  the  strong  arguments  for  universal 
training  is  that  it  Is  an  alternative  to  a  large 
standing  army.  This  argument  is  unsound 
for  three  reasons.  First,  the  present  plan 
is  to  keep  about  2.000.000  men  In  the  Army 
and  Navy  indeftnitely.  When  in  the  world's 
history  was  this  less  than  a  great  standing 
army? 

Second,  according  to  Hanson  Baldwin,  the 
size  of  tlie  standing  army  will  be  practically 
Independent  of  the  presence  or  absence  of 
universal  training.  Third,  why  not  give 
voluntary  enlistment  a  fair  trial?  The  com- 
mon soldier  ha.":  been  looked  on  throughout 
history  as  a  sort  of  slave,  to  be  paid  little 
more  than  subsistence.  Treat  him  as  an 
American  citizen  and  pay  him  as  such,  and 
probably  enough  young  men  will  Join  the 
services. 

V 

By  tradition,  outlook,  training,  and  on 
the  basis  of  Its  record,  the  Army  Is  simply 
not  qualified  to  devise  a  program  which  will 
take  account  of  the  total  national  Interest. 

What  can  be  done?  Pour  things  specif- 
ically. First  of  all.  we  should  postpone  action 
on  conscription  until  the  subject  has  been 
much  more  fully  investigated.  The  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education,  which  includes  all 
the  major  organizations  in  the  educational 
field,  recommends  'hat  the  President  appoint 
a  national  commission  of  representative 
leaders  from  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  the 
church,  education,  and  the  Congress  to  sur- 
vey all  aspects  of  the  propeised  training  pro- 
gram— among  them  Its  relationship  to  other 
aspects  of  national  defense,  to  the  educa- 
tional system,  and  to  the  program  of  inter- 
national peace  through  world  organization. 

Second,  when  a  national  policy  is  formu- 
lated and  adopted,  then.  If  It  should  Include 
some  elements  of  military  training,  a  some- 
what similar  commission  should  have  over- 
all control  of  that  program,  to  Insure  tnat 
such  training  does  not  destroy  the  self -direc- 
tive freedom  which  Is  the  genius  of  America, 
and  the  source  of  its  long-time  strength. 
The  state  Is  only  one  aspect  of  society.  A 
wise  state  will  be  modest  and  restrained  In 
exercising  power  over  Its  subjects.  The 
American  concept  of  life  has  Included  a  high 
regard  for  personal  autonomy.  Any  program, 
such  as  peacetime  universal  compulsory  mili- 
tary training,  which  would  require  a  boy 
of  17  or  18  to  surrender  his  life  philosophy  If 
he  has  one,  and  make  himself  an  uncritical 
and  obedient  instrument  of  imposed  author- 
ity while  being  indoctrinated  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  force,  would  be  a  blow  to  freedom. 

Third.  At  present  West  Point  is  an  anti- 
democratic outpost  in  America,  with  plans 
to  capture  America  for  the  spirit  of  blind 
obedience,  arbitrary  power,  and  rigid  caste 
stratification.  It  should  be  reorganized, 
making  It  a  graduate  school,  receiving  men  ol 
greater  maturity,  and  educational  back- 
ground; and  all  except  the  explicitly  miliUry 
members  of  the  faculty  should  be  drawn  from 
other  educational  institutions,  where  the 
American  spirit  survives  and  modern  schol- 
arship prevails.  West  Point  should  be 
Americanized  before  it  Prussianizes  America. 
Fourth.  America  should  study  most  care- 
fully the  conditions  necessary  for  peace,  and 
not  only  the  conditions  necessary  lor  waging 
war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANCER 

or   NOBTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THt  SKMATl  OF  THE  UNITTD  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  ( legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr    LANGER.     Mr.   President.   I  ask 
unanuious  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Atpendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
;he    Pioneer    Press,    of    St.    Paul, 
of  March  4.  1946.  dealing  with  the 
rence  seaway:  an  editorial  from 
roit  News  of  Fitbruary  25.  1946. 
■  Nt*arpr  and  Ifeftrer  To  Having 
ay."  and  an  editorial  from  the 
elind  Plain  Dealer  of  February  27. 
titled  'Cleveland  Would  Benefit." 
e  bf'in^i  no  objection,  the  editorials 
ok-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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IFrom  the  St    Paul  <  Minn  >   Pioneer  Press  of 
March  4.  1946 1 

CONoazas  and  sxawat 

studies  seriously  the  relation  of 

Lakes    to    this    country's    urgent 

of  waging  World  War   II.  the  St. 

seaway   undoubtedly    will    be   ap- 

overwhelmlngly    and    quickly    aa    a 

defense  measxire. 

ute  shortages  In  each  of  the  tremen- 
flM:lllUes    that    are    potentials    of    the 
:  .akes  weakened  and  handicapped  th.s 
s  powers  to  wage  war  and   later   to 
and  the  world  to  postwar  recovery. 
Qrst    and    most    Important    of    these 
la  navigation.     The  absence  of  the 
no*   SMiway   meant    that   an   enor* 
l^urden  of  transportation  between  the 
uction   centers   and   the  sea,   which 
tve   been   borne  by   the  seaway,  had 
to   be   thrown    upon    the    railroads. 
far  as  they  were  able,  the  railroads 
Job  of  transportation  goes  without 
But  the  burden  which  might  have 
dlly  handled   with   th.«   help  of   the 
jroved.  without  It.  too  much  for  them, 
the  world  is  crying  for  more  com- 
from  America  than   there  are  rail- 
itles  to  move  them 
econd  of  the  Great  Lakes  potentials 
"ould  have  been  developed  far  more 
seaway  than   It  was  without  It  is 
ty  for  shipbuilding.     At  one  stage 
var  earlv  In  1943.  the  outcome  of  the 
« onfllct  hung  precariously  for  months 
supply   of  shipping.     And    the    vast 
bit?  shipw  that  could  have  been  built 
Great   Lakes,   and   that  could   have 
>ut    through    a   seaway    to   turn    the 
the  war  were  reduced  to  such  small 
submarines   as   could    be   floated 
the  existing  shallow  channel. 
:hird   of   the   Great   Lakes   potentials 
m  ght  h.-ive  helped  win  the  war  faster 
wli  h  much  lees  loea  of  life,  if  only  it  had 
<^veloped,    waa    hydroelectric    power. 
l.s  country's  war  Industries  were  cry- 
fuel  in  all  forms  and'  while  people 
live  In  cold  homes  because  of  heavy 
on  fuel,  the  vast  power  that  could 
n    developed    by    the   St.    Lawrence 
lams  continued  to  run  to  waste  down 
because  It  was  undeveloped, 
light  of  the  facta,  it  Is  utterly  amaz- 
Congreaa  has  any  more  patience  with 
Ifiah  Interests  of  the  East  which  have 
the  seaway  for  decades  and  now  are 
Ito    block    It    again.     Does    Cong 
t  link  and  act  In  terms  of  this  coun- 
n^tional  intercata  in  peace  and  war? 
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Or.  aa  is  often  charged,  does  it  think  In  terma 
of  local  and  selfish  pressures  against  great 
developments  that  are  needed  nationally? 
The  public  soon  will  find  out.  For  it  la  not 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway  that  now  Is  on 
trial  in  Washington.  The  caae  for  that  haa 
been  proved  and  re-pruved  so  often  it  is  now 
an  axiom.  It  is  Congresa.  Including  cuntcres- 
slonal  capacity  for  dealing  with  national 
problem-  in  a  broad-gaged  way,  that  now 
u  on  trial  In  Washington. 

(Prom  the  Detroit   (Mich  )   News  of  Febru- 
ary  2i.    1SH«| 
NCAaza   AND    prxAaEa  to   mavimo  the   ssawat 

Thf  seaway  stands  a  better  chance  of 
authorization  by  Congreea  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time. 

That  Lb  on  the  word  of  W  C.  Cowling, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  National  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Association,  who  is  In 
Waahlngton  to  watch  the  hearings  opened 
la.st  week  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions CaaaBlttee. 

The  ttdtafi  prMUmably  stirred  every  De- 
troit clttaea  as  practically  nothing  else 
could.     Trt   did   they? 

Every  ao  often,  the  News  feels  prompted 
to  explain  again  what  is  this  seaway,  about 
which  old  Detrotters  at  any  rate-  are  capable 
ot  such   enthusiasm. 

The  seaway  is.  and  has  tiecn  for  over  33 
years,  a  project  for  admitting  ocean  com- 
merce to  the  Great  Lakes  by  providing  a 
27-foot  channel  all  the  way  to  tidewater. 
Oddly  enough,  in  view  of  a  generation's 
heated  controversy  about  the  project,  this 
channel  depth  already  Is  available  over  97 
percent  of  the  1.500-mile  route.  It  remains 
to  be  provided  only  in  the  section  of  about 
50  miles  represented  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River    rapids. 

Here  deep  water  can  be  readily  obtained. 
In  chief  part  by  dams,  which  would  develop 
incldentall-  the  Immense  latent  water  power 
of  the  rapids,  and  in  other  part  by  short 
canals.  This  construction  in  the  rapids 
section  is  what  Is  ordinarily  referred  to  as 
the   seaway   project. 

S?ven  Presidents,  each  of  thoee  from  Taft 
to  Truman,  have  urgently  advocated  the 
seaway  for  lt«i  potential  -r 

national   efflciency    in    ;  -,- 

tributlon      At    the    current    heuruiKs.    the 
War    Department.     Navy    Department,     and 
State  Department  again,  aa  in  the  past,  have 
pleaded  for  it  as  essential  to  national  de- 
fense. 

Until  now.  all  thU  urging  has  been  in 
vain.  St.  Lawrence  water  continues  to  rush 
unharnessed  to  the  sea.  The  50-mlle  bar- 
rier of  the  rapids  remains  Impassable,  ex- 
cept by  such  tiny  vessels  as  can  trav?rse  the 
shallow -draft  canal  built  long  ago  by 
Canada. 

Coet  has  not  t)een  the  obstacle  to  the  sea- 
way's completion.  The  cost,  after  deducting 
Canada's  share  ..nd  the  sale  value  of  the  wa- 
terpower.  Is  under  1200.000.000.  at  1941  prices. 
This  is  less  than  has  been  spent  through  the  ' 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  for  example,  to 
provide  barge  navigation  on  one  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi.  Neither  Is  there  the  slight- 
est question  as  to  the  project's  engineering 
feasibiUty.  the  subject  of  repeated  and  ex- 
haustive ofBctal  surveys. 

The  obstacle,  from  the  l>eginnlng  until 
now.  has  been  solely  the  opposition  the  proj- 
ect haa  engendered  In  a  powerful  aggrega- 
tion of  vested  Interests. 

Seaboard  and  Mississippi  River  ports,  the 
beneficiaries  of  vastly  greater  Federal  ex- 
penditures, have  taken  a  dog-ln-the-manger 
attitude  toward  the  admission  of  ocean  com- 
merce to  the  Great  Lakes.  The  electric  pow- 
er industry  has  opposed  the  seaway  as  being 
a  public  power  project.  The  railroads  have 
fought  It  as  a  competing  transportation  fa- 
cility, the  coal  Industry  by  reason  of  a  tie-up 


with  the  railroads  as  well  as  with  private, 
steam -generated  electric  power,  and  so  on. 

This  unholy  alliance  for  more  than  a  gen- 
eration has  fought  the  seaway  in  Congress, 
successfully  but.  beyond  question,  mistak- 
enly as  to  its  own  true  interests.  There  can 
be  no  real  doubt  that  the  project °s  contri- 
bution to  over-all  national  welfare  would 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  opposing  inter- 
esU  at  least  as  much  as  it  could  possibly 
take  away. 

What  would  It  mean  for  a  city  like  De- 
troit^ Here  the  Imagination  stands  In  awe 
of  the  possibilities.  Detroit  U  the  world's 
largest  center  of  finished  manufacturing,  the 
country's  largest  originator  of  finished-goods 
exports.  With  the  seaway.  Detroit  will  be- 
come one  of  the  country's  greatest  seaports. 

It  will  give  iLs  new  business,  new  Industry. 
great  new  avenue  of  opportunity  and  em- 
ployment It  will  letKl  to  our  local  economy 
a  new  and  much-to-be-deslred  stability. 

What  is  the  seaway?  It  is  something  that 
'all  DetrMters.  newcomers  and  old  residents 
^alike.  should  demand,  support,  and  fight  for. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio  Plain  Dealer  of 
February  27.  194«| 

CLK\KI.ANO  WOCLO  SCNEFtT 

If  buatnessmen  from  Boston.  New  York. 
Philadelphia.  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans 
should  go  to  Washington  and  report  that 
their  positions  as  Atlantic  seaports  were 
detrimental  to  the  prosperity  and  growth  of 
those  cities  and  nearby  area.*,  it  would  be 
little  more  dlfBcult  to  swallow  than  the  testU 
mony  of  several  Cleveland  business  and  In- 
dustrial representatives  before  a  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Subcommittee  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  would 
be  ec<':  !y   harmful  to  Cleveland  and 

the  en-  >  and  Great  Lakes  regions. 

"the  absurdity  of  Cleveland  being  afraid  of 
becoming  an  ocean  port,  plus  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  reasons  given  by  St.  Lawrence 
opponents  for  their  opposition  will,  we  hope, 
convince  the  Senate  committee  that  this  tes- 
timony, however  sincerely  It  may  have  been 
given,  was  not  representative  of  the  best  snd 
most  farsighted  thinking  on  this  subject  in 
our  community. 

The  inconsistencies  in  the  statements  of 
the  opposition  are  striking  indeed.  We  are 
told,  on  t^e  one  hand,  that  there  is  no  eco- 
nomic justification  for  the  project;  that  not 
enough  goc>ds  would  be  shipped  through  the 
waterway  to  pay  for  the  Investment;  that 
there  are  not  enough  ocean  freighters  with 
sulBclently  shallow  drafts  to  attract  much 
seagoing  traffic;  that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce figtires  on  expected  use  of  the  water- 
way are  highly  overoptlmUtlc. 

But  we  are  also  told  that  completion  of  the 
waterway  would  mean  the  displacement  of 
"millions  of  tons  of  Ohio-produced  coal 
through  the  opening  up  of  cur  markets  to 
Imported  fuels";  that  the  cheap  foreign  goods 
which  would  flood  the  country  would  reduce 
the  American  standard  of  living;  that  the 
only  benefits  would  go  to  "those  shipping 
Interests,  mostly  foreign,  which  would  carry 
grain  out  and  ccal  in" 

S;nce  the  second  set  of  arguments  obvl- 
otisly  cancels  cut  the  first,  let  us  turn  our 
attention  to  the  second  group  of  com- 
plaints—those  growlrg  out  of  an  expected  use 
of  the  waterway  In  International  trade. 

The  assumption  that  most  of  the  shipping 
through  the  waterway  would  be  in  foreign- 
owned  bottoms  must  have  been  based  on 
1939  merchant  marine  figures  In  that  year. 
It  Is  tru?.  the  United  States  owned  only  20.5 
percent  of  the  worlds  merchant  ship  tonnage, 
not  Including  that  which  belonged  to  our  late 
enemies.  Today,  the  United  States  owns  62 
percent,  not  including  what  Is  left  of  enemy 
merchant  ships.  Therefore.  If  the  majority 
of  the  freighters  coming  thrtugh  a  St.  Law- 
rence waterway  were  not  American  owned  it 
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would  l)e  because  something  had  gone  wrong 
with  American  enterprise. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  argument  even  if 
based  on  acctirate  assumptions  would  be  In 
the  same  class  as  the  fear  of  a  lowered  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  through  the  Impor- 
tation of  cheap  foreign  goods.  Both  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  same  bogeyman  that  the 
high  tariff  proponents  drag  out  and  dangle 
beion  the  eyes  of  the  American  people  each 
time  there  seems  to  be  some  chance  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  America's  economic  Isolation 
and  restoring  international  trade  to  a 
healthy  level. 

We  hope  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  learned  at  last  that  there  1e  small  chance 
of  continued  prosperity  here  or  In  the  rest 
of  the  world  or  of  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national peace  for  any  extended  time  with- 
out the  free  exchange  of  goods  between  all 
nations.  And  we  wish,  though  less  hope- 
fully, that  the  time  may  be  near  when 
Americans  will  not  be  fooled  into  believing 
that  their  standard  of  living  would  be  low- 
ered If  they  were  able  to  buy  more  goods  for 
their  money.  It  Is  Indeed  distressing  to  have 
such  an  argument  presented  by  representa- 
tives of  the  very  Industrialists  who  are  trying 
en  the  other  hand  to  combat  the  false 
philosophy  of  the  New  Deal  that  we  can  pros- 
per m  an  economy  of  scarcity. 

There  Is.  of  course,  among  the  Cleveland 
opponents  of  the  seaway  an  additional  fear: 
that  the  seaway  would  cause  dislocations  in 
established  transportation  lines.  The  rail- 
roads and  the  Great  Lakes  ship  owners  are. 
In  other  words,  disinclined  to  take  a  chance 
on  this  new  competition. 

This  fear,  we  believe.  Is  as  unjustified  as 
that  of  the  labor  union  that  new  labor- 
saving  machinery  means  unemployment.  We 
know  that  technological  development  over 
the  long  run  has  always  meant  more  Instead 
of  fewer  jobs,  and  we  ought  to  know  that 
anything  which  would  increase  the  traffic  on 
the  Great  Lakes  would  In  the  long  run  mean 
more  income  for  every  type  of  business  activ- 
ity In  this  area.  Including  transportation. 

In  fact,  the  recent  discoveries  of  high-grade 
Iron  ore  In  Labrador,  coupled  with  the  grad- 
ual exhaustion  of  the  higher  grades  of  ore  in 
the  Superior  regions,  are  two  very  good  rea- 
sons why  both  the  railroads,  which  depend  on 
the  continued  prosperity  of  the  steel  Indus- 
try in  this  area,  and  the  Lake  carriers  should 
favor  the  waterway  development. 
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OF 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WtdJiesday,  March  27. 1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today'.s  ncw.spaper.s  carry  an 
article,  Soviet  OflTicer  Seized  by  FBI  on 
Spy  Charge.  Yesterday's  newspapers 
carried  the  article.  Agent  in  Canadian 
Spy  Ring  Once  Hired  by  United  States 
Communists.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  the  recruiting  agent  for  the  Soviet 
espionage  ring  in  Canada  was  the  subject 
of  te«;timony  before  the  Dies  committee 
in  1939. 

The  Dies  committee  files  show,  among 
other  things,  that  this  recruiting  agent, 
Sam  Carr,  had  been  on  the  pay  roll  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  and  thousands  of  dollars  had  been 
paid  to  Carr  by  William  Weiner,  financial 
secretary    of    the    Communist    Party, 


United  States  of  America.  Yet  today, 
7  years  later,  we  find  Sam  Carr  playing 
a  leading  role  in  an  international  spy 
ring. 

If  the  current  news  prove  nothing  else, 
it  must  definitely  prove  that  the  reten- 
tion of  the  Dies  files  by  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  proven 
to  be  worth  while. 

The  testimony  which  was  given  to  the 
Dies  committee  in  connection  with  Sam 
Carr  bears  out  also  that  you  can  never 
tru.^t  a  Communist.  Further,  that  every 
Communist  in  America  is  a  potential  spy 
and  saboteur.  Therefore  it  is  imperative 
that  not  only  the  Committee  on  Un-. 
American  Activities  but  every  other  in- 
vestigative and  police  organization  in  the 
United  States  be  ever  vigilant.  For  the 
record  I  give  you  the  testimony  during 
the  Dies  committee  hearings,  pages  4808 
and  4837,  relating  to  Sam  Carr,  who  has 
been  characterized  over  the  past  few 
days  as  the  recruiting  agent  for  the  Ca- 
nadian spy  ring. 

Testimony  of  William  Weiner,  finan- 
cial secretary  of  the  Communist  Party, 
United  States  of  America;  questioned  by 
Rhea  Whitley,  counsel  for  the  com- 
mittee: 

Mr.  W^HiTLKT.  Who  is  Sam  Carr?  Who  Is 
he  and  what  is  his  connection  with  the  party? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Sam  Carr?    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  WHm-ET.  You  do  not  know  about  him? 
Do  you  know  whether  he  has  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
party? 

Mr.  Weineb.  Sam  Carr.  I  think  Sam  Carr 
Is  a  Canadian. 

Mr.  Whitley.  A  Canadian? 

Mr.  Weiner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitley.  A  party  member? 

Mr.  V/EiNER.  Whether  he  is  the  same  I  don't 
know.    I  don't  know  whether  his  name  is  Sam. 

Mr.  Whitiey.  Anyway,  you  are  not  able  to 
identify  him  for  us? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  think  be  Is  In  the  Canadian 
party. 

Mr.  Whitley.  Is  he  an  offlclal  or  just  a 
member? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Whitley.  You  don't  know  whether  he 
ha.s  any  functional  connection? 

Mr.  Weiner.   No. 

Mr.  Whitley.  Have  you  had  any  dealings 
with  him? 

Mr.  Weines.  Yes:  I  met  him  several  times. 

Mr.  Whttley.  I  mean  official  dealings? 

Mr.  Weiner.  No. 

Mr.  Whitley.  Financial  transactions  of  any 
kind? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  WnrriEY.  You  do  not  remember? 

Mr.  Weiner.  No. 

Mr.  Whitley.  If  you  had  had  any,  would 
you  remember? 

Mr.  Weinek.  I  suppose  if  I  had,  but  I  don't 
know. 

Congressman  Starnes.  Is  he  a  banker? 

Mr.  Weiner.  No. 

Congrestman  Starnes.  Does  he  have  any 
relationship  to  the  bank  or  in  the  banking 
business? 

Mr.  Weiner.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Whitley.  You  are  not  sure  whether 
you  had  any  transaction  with  him? 

Mr.  Weiner.  He  did  not  impress  me  as  a 
banker.     Not  this  Carr. 

Mr.  Whitley.  You  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  had  financial  transactions  with  him; 
you  do  not  remember  that. 

The  follov.inc  was  from  the  testimony 
of  Carl  H.  Marwig,  accountant  for  the 
Dies  committee,  who  had  been  checking 
the  bank  account  of  William  Weiner. 
Marwig  read  out  the  checks  payable  in 


cash  and  endorsed  by  William  Weiner. 
Sam  Carr,  $1,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  the  record  show 
about  Sam  Carr? 

Mr.  Matthews.  $1,000  drawn  to  the  order 
of  Sam  Carr. 

The  Chairiian.  Did  he  not  testify  definitely 
that  he  had  no  financial  relations  with  Sam 
Carr? 

Mr.  Matthews.  That  Is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  asked  that  two  or 
three  times. 

Mr.  Matthews  The  check  was  drawn  on  a 
bank  in  Montreal,  Canada. 


A  Break  for  Margarine? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF   SOtrrH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wed7iesday.  March  27  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Recobd  a  most  able  and 
enlightening  editorial  entitled  "A  Break 
for  Margarine?"  from  the  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  March  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  BREAK  FOR  MARGARINE? 

During  the  war,  when  food  rationing  was 
In  existence  and  the  housewives  of  America 
were  Indoctrinated  with  the  idea  of  market- 
ing in  terms  of  nutritional  values,  certain 
foodstuffs  became  popularized  and  were 
eventually  accepted  as  adequate  substitutes 
for  more  orthodox  articles  of  diet.  The  soy- 
bean, as  a  complete  vegetable  protein,  be- 
came a  naturalized  citizen:  oleomargarine, 
scorned  for  decades  as  a  result  of  skilled 
propaganda  on  the  part  of  dairy  interests, 
took  its  place  nearly  on  a  level  with  butter 
as  a  satisfactory  table  fat. 

The  Journal,  in  those  sober  days  so  re- 
cently left  behind  us.  advocated  the  cause  of 
margarine.'  for  despite  Its  acceptance  by 
the  open-minded  representatives  of  public 
opinion,  this  valuable  and  potentially  in- 
expensive food  still  labored  under  the  handi- 
cap of  various  discriminatory  and  thoroughly 
undemocratic  acts  of  legislation.  Our  nor- 
mal balance  of  supply  and  demand  is  grad- 
ually righting  Itself,  although  the  world 
still  has  many  more  mouths  to  feed  than  it 
has  food  for.  and  the  dislocations  due  to  war 
appear  to  be  succeeded  by  the  dislocations 
due  to  peace:  and  now  the  time  seems  to 
have  come  to  consider  the  righting  of  some 
of  our  older  wrongs.  A  cataloging  of  the 
penalties  under  which  margarine  must  seek 
its  market  furnishes  an  amazing  exhibit. 

On  the  Federal  side  there  is  a  tax  of  10 
cents  a  pound  on  colored  and  one-fourth 
cent  a  pound  on  uncolored  margarine.  The 
manufacturer  of  all  margarine  must  pay  an 
annual  Federal  license  fee  of  $600.  The 
wholesaler  must  pay  an  annual  license  tax 
of  $483  to  handle  colored  margarine,  and 
one  of  $200  for  uncolored  margarine.  The 
retailer  of  colored  margarine  must  pay  an 
annual  license  fee  of  i48,  and  be  who  sells 
uncolored  margarine,  one  of  $6.  Public  eat- 
ing establishments,  hcepitals,  and  charitable, 
religious,  and  other  institutions  that  serve 
margarine  that  they  buy  and  color  them- 
selves must  pay  the  yearly  manufacturer's 


■  Editorial:  Food  Fights  for  Freedom.    New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine,  230:  745,  1944. 
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fee  of  •600.  as  well  as  an  excise  tax 
nts  a  pound. 

Far  as   State   penalties   are   roncemed. 

States,  Includmt;  Connecticut,  of  the 

land  group,  charge  a  manufacturer's 

lee  of  •!  to  •l.OOO  yearly.     Fourteen 

Including  Connecticut  and  Vermont, 

a   wholesalers   license    fee   of   •I    to 

yearly.    Seven  States  charge  an  excise 

all  margarine  of  from  5  to  15  cents 

Twelve  States,   including  Con- 

.  Vermont,  and  MaBsachusetts.  charge 

ler's  pr!R'.!a!  license  fee  of  50  cents  to 

TKi  .-   States,    Including    Con- 

.t,      Massachusetts.      New 

re.  and  Maine,  bar  the  sale  of  colored 

Ine. 

If  you  please.  Is  to  stifle  the  dlstribu- 

a   highly  nutritious,   fundamentally 

ive  article  of  food  of  which  all  or 

the  ingredients  are  farm  products  of 

es  and  tha:  should  require  no  special 

ive    oversight    except,    perhaps,    that 

ervid  in  public  under  its  own  name. 

ment  strangles  competition,  the  life 
iiid  the  butter  boys  sit  pretty. 
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the  Rochester.   (N    Y  )   D.'inocrat 
sjnd  Chronicle  of  March  2.  1946 1 

NEKOS    BIOASn    VIEW 

h  t(xlny  some  brief  extracts  from 

at  of  the  Rochester  Chamber  of 

e    in    cpposttlon    to    congressional 

.1   of   the   St.    Liiwrence   seaway    and 

reject. 

>ssence  of  the  chamber's  view,  as  we 
t  from  the  complete  statement  from 
;hese  extracts  are  taken,  is  that  the 
;he  Nation  and  to  New  York  State  tax- 
will    be    more    than    the    immediate 

to  be  derived 
chaml)er   sviguests   an   economic  sur- 
5how.  in  the  li^'ht  c^f  new  conditions 
since   the   project   first    was    pro- 
vhether  it  is  an  economically  feasible 
>ropt>nents  claim  It  to  be. 
su|;ge«ts  that  cheap  power  for  any  large 
of  private  users  Is  a  myth,  that  only 
which  can  use  the  power  at  the 
eloped  Will  benefit.     It  also  denies 
a  seaway  it  can  sustain  Itself,  and 
existing  private  power  companies  anil 
pcrtatlon  facilities  will  not  be  harmeU 
rampetltlon. 

one  of  much  of  the  chamber  state- 
Icoks  backward,  not  forward  It  is  our 
ihat  the  new  industries  the  power 
develop  nent  will  expand  are  well  suited  to 
the  typ)  of  manufacture  which  will  be  most 
prominent  in  the  next  few  years ;  Specifically 


/ 


r  les 
d(  v 


cheap  aluminum  for  planes  and  modern  rail- 
way trains. 

If  foreign  demands  for  our  goods  are  to  b« 
as  large  as  most  of  us  hope,  the  availability 
of  direct  ocean  connection  for  Great  Lakes 
States  and  communities  will  facilitate  It, 
without  seriously  robbing  existing  transport 
means. 

And  we  see  no  reason  why  power  cannot 
be  sold  to  existing  power  companies  for 
trammlsslon.  If  Its  production  Is  lower  In 
cost  than  production  by  other  means.  At 
present  the  difference  dees  not  appear  to 
be  great,  but  this  may  not  continue  In  the 
future. 

We  agree  that  costs  have  to  be  measured 
against  possible  benefits.  But  we  suggest 
that  the  chamber's  estimate  of  benefits  Is 
too  narrowly  appraised. 

(From  the  Springfield  (Mass  )  Republican  of 
March  10,  1946 1 

miCHTTNINC   CANADA 

Prof.  Edwin  Borchard,  of  the  Yale  Law 
School,  has  testified  before  the  Senate  Fof- 
elpn  Relations  Committee,  which  is  still  con- 
ducting hearings  on  the  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way, that  "Canada  runs  great  risks  in  accept- 
ing such  an  unconstitutional  procedure  '  as 
Is  Involved  in  the  present  proposal  to  author- 
ize our  part  In  the  construction  of  the  sea- 
way by  means  of  a  bill  passed  by  a  majority 
In  both  Houses  of  Congress  instead  of  by  a 
treaty  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the 
Senate   alone. 

Does  Professor  Borchard  expect  the  Cana- 
dians to  bow  to  his  authority  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  superior  to  all  other  consti- 
tutional lawyers  and  to  withdraw  Irom  their 
part  In  the  project  because  he  tells  them 
that  such  a  bill  would  not  be  blndif.g  and 
that  any  succeeding  Congress  might  reverse 
and  withdraw  the  authorization  of  the  sea- 
way   which    it    contains? 

The  fact  Is  that  any  succeeding  Congress 
can  withdraw  or  reverse  anything,  if  it  Is 
^o  minded  and  willing  to  accept  the  charge 
of  bad  faith.  If  our  part  In  the  seaway 
were  once  authorized  by  the  passage  of  the 
pending  bill  and  that  were  followed  by  the 
necessary  appropriation  of  funds  for  work 
to  be  done,  it  would  still  be  possible  for  suc- 
ceeding Congresses  to  refuse  further  funds. 
It  would  also  be  possible,  even  if  a  seaway 
were  authorized  in  treaty  form,  for  succeed- 
ing Congresses  to  refu.«e  the  funds  necessary 
for  the  work  of  construction,  thus  making 
the  treaty  ineffective.  That  is  one  of  the 
chances  which  anyone  who  deals  with  the 
United  Slates  must  take. 

It  is  an  elementary  fact  of  our  system  that 
authorization  and  appropriation  by  Congress 
involve    two   separate    legislative   acts.     But 
how  much  chance  Is  there  that  alter  having 
ted  the  St   Lawrence  pr  i  pre- 

rr.:)cle  the  initial  npp;  n  for 

u   J  rlty  of  the  two  Houses  in 

the  Congress,  the  two  Houses 

In  a  later  Congress  would  condemn  all  the 
millions  previously  erpended  to  utter  waste 
by  refusing  the  funds  to  carry  the  project  on? 
Professor  Borchard's  testimony  has  a 
strangely  reminiscent  sound.  Is  it  meant  to 
frighten  the  Canadians  out  of  their  part  In 
th«»  project?  If  so.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the 
efTort  of  a  New  York  Congressman  named 
Bennett,  who  In  1911.  when  the  Canadian 
Reciprocity  Act  was  pending  in  Congress 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Taft,  ma- 
liciously Introduced  a  resolution  fox  the  an- 
nexation of  Canada.  Mr.  Bennett  relied  on 
the  Ignorance  of  the  Canadian  people  that 
under  our  system  any  Congressman  can  in- 
troduce a  resolution  for  anything.  Including 
the  annexation  of  the  planet  Mars.  If  he  so 
wishes,  but  that  the  mere  act  of  Introduction 
by  an  Individual  Member  docs  not  necessarily 
mean  anything  more  than  irresponsible 
mischief. 


The  unfortunate  historical  fact  is  that  the 
Canadian  people  did  get  scared  as  a  resuH  of 
the  Bennett  resolution  and  other  episodes 
which  were  unlike  It  to  the  extent  of  being 
maladroit  rather  than  mallcloiis.  The  result 
was  that  the  Canadian  Government  was  de- 
feated In  the  next  election  and  the  bottom 
knocked  out  from  under  the  reciprocity 
agreement— to  which  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress had  agreed — on  that  side.  But  one 
doubts  that  the  Canadian  people  are  to  be  so 
easily  frightened  this  time. 

(Prom    the    Philadelphia    (Pa.)    Record    of 
March  13.  1946) 

THE    ST.    LAWBENCX    SEAWAT    HAS    WAITED    LONG 
ENOUGH 

Nobody  questions  the  worth  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Twenty-five  years  hence  there  will  be  sim- 
ilar unanimity  of  approval  for  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  project — if  Congreai 
gives  that  undertaking  lis  approval. 

The  proposal,  pressed  vainly  for  more  than 
35  years,  has  been  approved  by  the  last  7 
Presidents.  It  calls  for  a  27-foot  channel 
depth  from  Atlantic  tidewater  west  through 
to  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  effect  It  would  put  Detroit  and  Chicago 
on  the  seabcard.  They  would  be  directly  ac- 
cessible to  seagoing  ships. 

S?lfish  interests  were  opposed  to  construc- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal.  That  may  seem 
strange  now.  But  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads disliked  the  idea  of  a  coast -to-coast 
water  competition  for  their  rails. 

This  Is  the  samie  kind  of  opposition  now 
arrayed  against  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

It  Is  sectional  and  Industrial.  It  Is  nar- 
rowly selfish,  having  In  common  a  fear  of 
competition  and  a  disregard  for  what  Is  In 
the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  St.  Lawrence  project,  which  would  be 
constructed  in  co-operation  with  Canada, 
would  open  up  new  economic  markets,  pro- 
vide cheaper  transportation  of  goods  for  mil- 
lions in  the  Great  Lakes  .agricultutal  and 
manufacturing  areas. 

It  would  provide  cheap  electricity — costing 
but  a  quarter  of  the  rales  paid  now  for  power 
in  rural  N.'w  York  State 

The  waterway,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  testified,  would  be  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance In  bolstering  the  security  of  the 
Nation  and  continent  in  time  of  emergency. 

They  told  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

That  it  provided  direct,  alternate  trans- 
portation to  key  aretw  and  facilities  for  ship- 
building which  would  be  comparatively  safe 
In  wartime. 

The  St  Lawrence  seaway  would  be  con- 
structed for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

Sectional  Interests  and  fearful  industries 
must  yield  to  the  common  Rood. 

The  port  officials  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
the  Gulf,  and  Mississippi  are  opposed  to  tho 
St.  Lawrence  project. 

Among  them  is  Philadelphia. 

All  these  ports.  Including  ours,  would  suf- 
fer some  loss  In  shipping  once  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  were  put  in  operation. 

The  railroads  would  lose  some  transship- 
ment business.  The  mining  interests  fear  a 
loss  of  cral  consumption  as  result  of  the 
water  power  the  project  will  generate. 

But  all  these  losses  will  be  temporary. 

The  St  Lawrence  project  would  mean  In 
time  a  more  prosperous  Nation,  a  Nation 
more  efficiently  utilizing  lu  resources. 

And  thus  it  w<  uld  contribute,  in  the  long 
run.  as  much  to  the  sectional  Interests  as  It 
takes  away. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  national  prog- 
ress. We  can't  stand  still  without  slipping 
back — because  time  presses  onward. 

Let's  put  the  future  of  the  United  States 
of  America  first — above  our  own  local  in- 
terests— our  hope  other  sectional  latere^"' 
Will  follow  our  example. 
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General  Romulo  Pleads  for  UNRRA  Aid 
For  the  Philippines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  D!NGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  22.  1046 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  two  news  reports  of 
the  UNRRA  Conference  currently  taking 
place  in  Atlantic  City.  These  two  news 
reports  are  taken  from  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  and  from  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  they  relate  how 
Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Resident 
Commissioner  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States,  blocked  an  attempt  to 
sidetrack  the  Philippine  request  for 
$100,000,000  in  UNRRA  aid. 

As  one  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  voted  for  the  appropriation  for 
UNRRA,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Philippines  has  so  far  received  only  the 
meager  sum  of  $3,000,000.  while  a  former 
enemy  nation  has  already  received  more 
than  $50,000,000.  and  is  now  up  for  an 
additional  $550,000,000.  The  Philippines 
Is  not  only  our  ally,  the  Filipino  people 
fought  loyally  for  the  United  States,  and 
thousands  of  American  lives  were  saved 
by  the  loyalty  and  the  heroism  of  Fili- 
pino guerrillas. 

I  can  well  understand  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  spokesman  of  the  Filipino 
people  in  this  country.  General  Romulo, 
who,  according  to  news  reports,  had  to 
have  a  Philippine  presentation  night  at 
the  Hotel  Traymore,  at  which,  with 
charts  and  graphs,  he  demonstrated  how 
badly  the  Philippines  need  UNRRA  aid. 
The  following  is  the  report,  from  the 
Washmgton  Times-Herald  of  March  17, 
1946: 

Romulo  Blocks  Move  To  Reduce  UNRRA  Aid 
Fund 

(By  Ruth  Montgomery) 
Atlantic  Cmr,  N.  J.,  March  16  —In  a  dra- 
matic flare-up  at  the  third  plenary  session 
of  UNRRA  late  today.  Brig.  Gen.  Carlos  P. 
RoMUi-o.  Filipino  delegate,  blocked  an  at- 
tempt to  sidetrack  a  Philippine  request  for 
1100.000,000  m  UNRRA  aid. 

Lashing  out  at  the  steering  committee  for 
a  decision  not  to  place  the  8-month-old 
plea  on  the  council  agenda.  Romulo  cried: 

"To  eliminate  this  request  Is  a  parlia- 
mentary trick  of  dilatory  tactics.  Our  peo- 
ple have  suffered  a  devastation  which  few 
have  suffered,  and  all  we  ve  got  from  UNRRA 
Is  a  meafly  93,000,000." 

STAND  BACKED  BY  OBSERVERS 

RoMtnx)  accused  the  committee  of  burying 
the  claim  In  committee  without  giving  the 
Filipino  delegate  a  chance  to  present  his 
case. 

A  group  of  American  observers  from  civic 
and  labor  groups  loudly  applauded  Romulo's 
victory. 

Following  is  the  report  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  March  17,  1946: 

tOML'LO    ATTACKS    UNRRA    ON    PHILIPPINE    AID 

TKLLS    COUNCIL    HIS    COUNTRY    HAS    BEEN    IG- 
NORED;  CALLS  NEED  FOR  HELP  URGENT 

(By  Carl  Levin) 
Atlantic   City,   March    16.— A   bitter  de- 
nunciation of  dilatory  tactics  by  the  United 


Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration, denying  18.000.000  FUipinos  ur- 
gently needed  assistance,  waj  leveled  at  the 
organization  late  this  afternoon  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Resident  Commissioner  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  United  States, 

The  fiery  general,  delegate  of  his  com- 
monwealth to  the  UNRRA  Council  meeting 
now  under  way  here,  electrified  the  previously 
peaceful  deliberations  with  a  flat  charge 
that  "We  have  been  ignored."  Pleading,  he 
said,  for  "help,  urgent  and  immediate,  for  a 
people  who  have  suffered  devastation  of  war 
as  very  few  have  suffered,"  he  protested 
vigorously  against  an  effort  to  keep  tlie 
Philppine  request  for  aid  in  committee  rather 
than  permit  it  to  be  heard  on  the  floor  as  an 
Item  on  the  Council's  agenda. 

The  request,  he  reminded  the  Ccuncll.  was 
first  made  In  June  1945.  Since  then,  he  said, 
the  Philippines  in  their  quest  for  help  have 
been    "victims    of    circumstances.  i'or    6 

month?,  he  explained,  the  Army  asked  the 
Philippine  government  to  leave  relief  to  the 
military.  As  a  result,  while  it  was  pointed 
out  on  the  fioor  that  a  former  enemy  nation 
like  Italy  has  received  comparatively  vast 
assistance  and  is  now  up  for  an  additional 
•650,000.000.  the  Philippines  have  received 
only  $3,000,000  out  of  the  UNRRA  general 
'fund. 

The  following  is  General  Romulo's  ad- 
dress at  the  Philippines  presentation 
night  at  the  Hotel  Traymore  on  March 
19,  1946: 

Introduction 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  seen  two 
films  that  portray  the  distress  of  the  Philip- 
pines In  an  emotional  way.  Now  I  want  to 
give  you  the  facts  and  the  figures  and  show 
you  some  charts  that  will  round  out  the  story 
most  dispassionately. 

Our  story  Is  a  simple  one.  Before  the 
war  our  country,  like  many  of  the  countries 
represented  here  in  Atlantic  City  thi/5  week, 
was  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  It  was 
moving  toward  ever-greater  good  for  an 
ever-Increasing  number  of  our  people.  Then 
the  war  came,  and  after  it  the  familiar  wake 
of  destruction  and  suffering.  Now  we  want 
to  get  back  on  cur  feet.  We  think — we 
hope — we  know — that  ultimately  we  shall  be 
able  to  do  so.  But  It  will  take  time.  And 
during  that  time,  we  need  help.  That  Is 
why  we  need  the  help  of  UNRRA. 

The  charts  behind  me,  which  I  shall  un- 
cover one  by  one  In  a  kind  of  intellectual 
strip  tease,  may  be  helpful  In  making  our 
story  clear.  I  will  try  to  depict  to  you  to- 
night the  needs  of  my  people. 

Let  us  look  first  at  some  of  the  basic  facts 
about  the  prewar  Philippines. 

I.    PREWAR    ECONOMY 

By  the  standards  of  our  part  of  the  world 
the  Philippines  was  a  prosperous  nation  be- 
fore the  war.  W'e  had  the  highest  standard 
of  living  of  any  land  in  the  Far  East. 

Tills  massive  pillar  that  you  see  here  is  a 
simplified  conception  of  the  prewar  economy 
of  the  Philippines.  Here  at  the  top  Is  the 
population  of  the  Philippines.  Before  the 
war.  according  to  the  last  census,  there  were 
a  little  over  16.000,000  Filipinos — hard- 
working, ambitious,  hopeful  human  beings 
Intent  on  creating  a  new  country  that  would 
soon  be  independent  and  would  take  Its 
rightful  place  among  the  family  of  free 
nations. 

By  and  large,  ours  was  a  sound  economy. 
It  was  built  around  the  production  and  ex- 
port of  raw  materials — such  as  sugar,  cord- 
age, tobacco,  coconut  products — and  on  the 
Importation  of  finished  products.  These  two 
blocks  In  the  middle  of  the  pillar  of  our  pre- 
war economy  represent,  first,  the  consump- 
tion, and  second,  the  production  of  oiu-  coun- 
try. Much  of -what  we  produced  before  the 
war  was,  cf  course,  consumed  at  home.  But 
we  were  basically  a  trading  nation,  and  our 


Import  Rrd  export  trade  was  essential  to  otir 
expanding  prosperity. 

Like  all  economies,  ours  was  based  on 
physic.-il  property  here  nt  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  structure.  Physical  property  is 
something  more  than  land  and  natural  re- 
sources. It  Is  a  matter  of  draft  animals  like 
our  ubiquitous  carabao,  of  warchovising.  of 
equipment  of  all  kinds.  It  is  a  matter  of 
mills  and  factories  and  commercial  establish- 
ments. And.  for  an  insular  trading  nation.  It 
Is  a  matter  of  transportation.  The  Philip- 
pines Is  an  archipelago,  a  tightly  knit  web  cf 
Islands,  bound  together,  not  only  by  highways 
and  railroads,  but  more  especially  by  the 
Inter-island  shipping  and  the  port  facilities 
without  which  ships  are  nearly  useless. 

Add  all  these  factors  together,  and  you 
have  a  solid  column  that  represents  the  na- 
tional economy  of  the  Philippines  before  the 
war.  It  covers  all  cf  our  natural  resources. 
Including  our  greatest  natural  resource — the 
people  of  the  Philippines,  19.OCO.000  today 
and  about  45,000,000  40  years  from  today. 
It  covers  our  national  wealth,  which  was 
producing  a  national  income  of  $760,000,000. 
It  covers  cur  production  and  our  coniuirp- 
tion.  It  Is  a  picture  of  a  solid  structure, 
complete  and  expanding. 

That  is  the  picture  of  the  Philippines  be- 
fore the  war.  It  Is  accurate  as  of  December 
7,  1941.  Then  the  war  came  and  the  enemy 
Invaded  our  soil.  Wc  fought  back,  alongside 
our  American  comrades,  but  In  the  end  Ba- 
taan  fell,  and  Corregldor,  and  there  swept 
over  the  land  the  dark  curse  of  the  Japanese 
occupation.  For  3  years  the  enemy  ruled 
our  country.  He  looted,  he  stole,  he  wasted, 
he  exploited.  When,  at  long  last,  the 
counterattack  came,  and  the  liberation 
campaign  began,  our  homeland  became  a 
shambles,  a  vast  sea  of  wreckage,  an  arena  of 
devastation.  What  was  not  destroyed  In 
the  fighting  Itself  was  demolished  by  the 
Japanese  in  a  frenzy  of  frustrated  spite.  You 
have  seen  from  the  film  how  great  the  de- 
struction was.  Let  me  show  you  how  a 
graph  portrays  the  extent  of  destruction 
caused  by  the  war  In  the  PhUippines. 

n.  WAR  destruction 

The  destruction  of  physical  property  was 
relatively  greater  In  the  Philippines  than  In 
perhaps  any  other  country  In  the  world.  You 
have  seen  how  great  It  was  In  the  film.  There 
were  not  special  shots  taken  cf  especially 
devastated  areas.  They  are  not  the  excep- 
tion. They  are  are  the  rule  In  the  city  of 
Manila,  the  most  modern  and  valuable  sec- 
tions— offices  and  Industrial  buildings,  hemes, 
schools,  churches — sufferetl  the  greatest 
damage.  Whole  sections  of  the  city — over 
half  the  dex'eloped  area — have  been  Wippd 
out.  Sixty-five  percent  of  prewar  Manila 
simply  does  not  exist  today.  In  Cebu.  our 
second  largest  city,  there  is  not  even  as  much 
as  that.  The  city  is  totally  destroyed — or 
let  me  withdraw  that  statement  so  that  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration.  The 
city  of  Cebu  Is  only  90  percent  destroy'?d. 
When  cities  are  destroyed,  as  ours  have  been, 
homes  are  not  the  only  victims.  Our  public 
utilities,  our  terminals  and  wharves  and  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  and  commercial  es- 
tablishments and  public  buildings,  are  vic- 
tims too — in  short,  our  basic  economic  sys- 
tem. 

In  the  farm  areas  there  has  been  devasta- 
tion, too.  Nearly  70  percent  of  our  carabao 
are  gone.  So  Is  most  other  livestock,  farm 
equipment,  feed  supplies.  Rural  industry  has 
been  virtually  wiped  out.  We  had.  for  ex- 
ample, 162  lumber  mills  In  the  Philippines 
before  the  war.  Today  73  are  completely  de- 
Etroyed,  and  the  other  89  are  so  badly  dam- 
aged that  they  cannot  operate. 

Our  shipping,  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of 
our  Inter-island  arteries  of  trade.  Is  95  per- 
cent wiped  out. 

Here,  right  before  your  eyes.  Is  a  viEualiza- 
tlon  of  what  has  happened  to  that  solid  block 


/■ . 


li|  th*  first  ctart.  Chopp*d  away  from  It  ts 
percent  of  cur   total   physical  property— 

reptlng  only  the  land,  which  even  the  war 
c4uld  not  take  away  from  us. 

Of  all  our  public  property,  &5  percent  la 
rme 

Of  all  our  private  property,  61  percent  Is 
g<  ne. 

Of  all  our  shipping.  05  percent  Is  |on*. 

That  IS  :i  picture  of  what  is  left  in  the  Phll- 
H  pines  today  Now  let  us  take  a  look  at 
w  lat  the  effects  have  been. 
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UI.    tFl  tCTS 

You  se«  here  a  whole  structure  undermined 
•Ad  tup-heavy,  ready  to  topple  over  into  the 
d  sp;rate  abyss  of  chaos  and  everlasting  mls- 

•b 

Our  pro<r — :-  --,-89  Is  gone.     Without  seed, 
/rst«H  k   ;  mills,  highways,  shipping. 

vie   cu  -  >duce  our   normnl 

.-ind   oii:  trade  is  virtually 

nil  During  the  first  yrnr  fiince  liberation,  we 
ulill  have  exported  less  than  91000  000 
of  goods.  We  were  practically  self- 
■lAcl«nt  m  rice,  which  is  our  staple 
food  Now  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
p -octuce  even  70  percent  of  our  needs.  We 
n  ere  one  of  the  greatest  sugar-producing 
of  the  wor.d.  Now  we  must  Import 
for  our  own  domestic  consumption. 
We  '  draft   animals.     That   means 

tftat  :cl    of   cur   arable   land    will    go 

uicultivjted  this  year.  We  have  no  breed- 
li  g  stock.  That  means  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  replace  our  draft  animals  so  that  this 
Ij  nd  may  l>e  cultivated  next  year.  In  our 
n  Isery.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  faced 
npw  with  • 

As  for  (  i.  amptlon— In  the  year  1940. 

the  present  rate,  we  shall  have  imported 
about  one-half  of  what  we  normally  Im- 
p  irted  In  a  prewar  year.  Unless  some 
c  tanges  are  made  In  our  financial  sltua- 
t  on.  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep  even  that 
r,  te  going  for  very  long. 

And  here,  at  the  top  of  the  pillar,  we  have 
tie  people  of  the  Philippuies.  They  have 
li  creased  in  numbers  since  the  last  census. 
A  -cording  to  the  best  available  statistics, 
lere  are  now  about  19.000.000  people 
ring  in  the  Philippines,  lioat  of  them  have 
fqlt  the  effects  of  the  war.  Some  of  them, 
lally  those  who  were  able  to  take  ad- 
'  the  influx  of  money  when  Amer- 
^  arrived  m  the  Philippines  in  large 
nluiibets.  have  been  able  to  support  them- 
M  Ives  at  least  partially.  But  today  the 
tl  ocps  are  gone,  and  the  money  that  was 
dprulatlng  so  freely  In  the  Philippines  Is 
vlng  now.  Our  balance  of  trade  Is  not 
nferely  unfavorable  today;  it  Is  Impossible. 

One  segment  of  \ht  population  today  Is 
nbc  merely  suffering.  It  Is  faltering,  ready 
tl  I  drop  out  and  collapse  by  the  wayside. 
T  lat  segment  is  the  tragic  corner  of  this 
cube.  It  rep.eaents  1.645.000  human  beings 
w  Ao  are  at>solutely  destitute:  The  Indigents 
the  Philippines. 

Ycu   who  are  familiar   with    the  work   of 

I^BBA   do    not    need    to   be   told    what   an 

nt  looks  like.     The  word  Itself  is  not 

ry  descriptive.     But  it  stands  for  the  little 

iild  witn  the  stomach  grotesquely  bloated 

ft  3m  hunger— for  the  haggard  mother  who 

h^  nothing  to  cover  her  nakedness — for  the 

k.  the  disabled,  the  workless.  the  homeless. 

Look  carefully  at  this  chart,  and  look  cs- 

p^lally  wf^ll  at  the  cracked,  tragic  segment 

the  destitute.     It  is  for  them  I  plead  to- 


»)  I. 

ICi 
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HfSht. 

IT.    tTLTIMATK    SICONSTmCCTIOM 

Ultimately,  the  Philippines  will  once  again 
b<  rebuilt.  Our  people  will  once  again  go 
■lout  their  work.  Manila  will  once  again 
Ix   the  Pearl  of  the  Orient  Sea. 

Our  entire  economic  structure  will  be  re- 
st )red.  as  public  property  and  private  prop- 
er ;y  and  shipping  are  replaced  or  rebuilt  or 
re  Mired.  And  the  foundations  of  our  na- 
tli  nal  economy  will  be  solid  once  again. 


In  order  to  achieve  this  goal,  we  are  look- 
ing to  the  United  States  for  much  of  the  help 
we  must  have.  There  is  pending  t>efore  the 
United  States  Congress  a  Philippine  war 
daaace  bUl  that  wUl  provide  funds  to  carry 
out  a  great  portion  of  the  rehabilitation  nec- 
essary for  tbU  purpose  This  legislation. 
once  It  U  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
will  give  us  perhaps  00  percent  of  the  money 
we  shall  need. 

Meanwhile,  we  also  look  to  ourselves  for 
help  Insular  as  an  impoverished  govern- 
ment can  get  the  wheels  of  industry  and 
agriculture- turning  again,  our  government 
IS  trying  tn  do  so.  We  are  striving  desper- 
ately to  maintain  essential  governmental 
services,  and  to  reestablish  n.v  >roduc- 

tlon.  Private  Interests,  too.  a:  .  Busi- 
nessmen in  t'  pplnes.  under  our  sys- 
tem of  free  ei;  are  pulling  themselves 
up  by  their  bootstraps.  But  both  our  gov- 
ernment and  cur  private  Interests  can  oper- 
ate to  only  a  limited  extent. 

There  Is  a  third  possible  sovirce  for  ulti- 
mate reconstruction  in  the  Philippmes — and 
that  is  the  possibility  of  reparations  from 
Japan.  At  the  present  time,  no  one  can 
safely  predict  how  much  or  how  soon  the 
FUlplno  people  will  be  repaid  for  the  ravages 
of  war  caused  by  the  rapactoiis  Japanese  war 
machine 

The  picture,  as  you  see  It.  is  a  hopeful  one. 
But  to  stop  here  would  t)e  to  mislead  you. 

The  plain  truth  Is  that  It  Is  a  picture  of  a 
future  possibility.  The  pending  legislation 
has  not  yet  even  been  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  When  It  Is  pa.»sed.  it  can- 
not t>e  put  Into  operation  until  another 
piece  of  pending  legislation— the  Philippine 
trade  relation.<<  bill — Is  also  passed 

And  when  the  war  damage  bill  becomes  an 
act.  and  when  this  act  Is  finally  put  Into 
operation.  It  will  take  a  year  or  even  a  year 
and  a  half  t>efore  Its  effects  will  be  felt  In 
the  Philippines.  There  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  misunderstanding  on  this  point.  I  want 
to  clear  it  up  right  now.  There  Is  not  a 
single  proposed  bill  before  the  United  States 
Congress  designed  to  meet  the  relief  require- 
ments of  the  Filipino  people  There  Is  not 
a  slrgle  bill  that  will  he'p  the  people  who 
need  help  now— the  1.645.000  war-created 
Indigents  in  the  Philippines 

And  ?o  ve  h.ive  a  vacuum  of  misery  t)*- 
tween  •  t  and  the  time  when  ulti- 

mate r  ..n  win  really  begin  to  be 

felt  m  the  Philippines. 

V     UCME9I.^TZ     NCXSS 

This  is  not  a  surreSllstlc  drawing.  This  Is 
a  trtie  picture  of  an  economy  that  has  be- 
come rotten  because  of  the  war.  It  is  tui- 
dermlned  and  tcp-heavy.  It  must  be  bol- 
stered now 

The  1.645.000  destitute  Filipinos  cannot 
wait  for  the  slow  process  of  et  recon- 

struction to  take  effect.     The  *  atxlo- 

men  of  the  starving  child  cannot  be  cured 
by  promises  of  future  redemption.  It  must 
be  transformed  Into  normal  flesh  and 
muscle  by  food  and  care.  Our  children,  our 
women,  our  Jobless  men.  our  sick  and  hun- 
gry, need  rescue.  They  can  only  survive  If 
they  receive  direct  and  Immediate  relief. 

This  prop  here,  which  represents  the  direct 
relief  for  which  we  ask.  will  temporarily  hold 
up  the  tottering  structure.  But  It  needs  a 
further  support  beneath  It.  so  that  It  can 
be  firmly  planted,  not  In  midair,  but  on  the 
ground.  That  Is  the  support  provided  by 
urgent  and  Immediate  rehabilitation  meas- 
ures, measures  which  cannot  wait. 

There  are  critical  points  In  agriculture.  In 
Industry,  in  transport,  which  cannot  be  de- 
layed for  18  months  If  we  ai-e  ever  to  pro- 
duce food  for  our  people,  we  must  have  farm 
animals.  If  we  are  ever  to  set  the  wheels 
of  Industry  in  motion,  and  thereby  provide 
Jobs  for  the  unemployed,  we  must  make  the 
Immediate  repairs  that  will  put  some,  at 
least,  of  our  prrduction  b  on. 

That  Is  the  reason  for  the  .  :  op 


which  holds  up  the  bottom  part  of  this  ttruc- 
ture. 

We  are  r.^klng  UNRRA  to  meet  these  Imme- 
diate needs  In  order  to  prevent  the  conplete 
collapse  of  our  national  economy  anil  the 
destitution  of  our  entire  population. 

VI.     Ojn   HUNSBKO  AND  THREX    MILXJON   DCwLARS 

Our  UNRRA  request  of  this  year  covers 
the  13-month  period  from  April  1  to  March 
31  of  next  year. 

}  e  are  asking  for  »821.970  for  inedl- 

c.i  »>«.     It  IS  true  that  the  Phili')plne 

G'  lit   has   already   established    many 

of  -— -  -.  pltals.  clinics,  and  child-care  cen- 
ters But.  In  order  to  keep  those  institutions 
functioning,  we  must  have  medical  supplies, 
drues.  equipment.  An  underi^nurL«hed  peo- 
ple Is  an  unhealthy  p^iple  We  must  <hcck 
the  «nread  of  di.->ea5e.  prevent  the  d.in&.er 
o:  ic.    To  do  this,  we  need  the  help 

oi  \. 

Srcond  We  are  a.oklng  for  M38e.000  for 
clothing.  Before  the  war  the  average  Fili- 
pino r:?qulred  approximately  15  square  yards 
of  textiles  a  year.  Today  our  indigent  i  ure 
Tlrtunllv  naked  During  the  coming  year 
tl.  need   at   least    12  square  yards  of 

ttv  clothe  themselves.     That  adds  up 

to  -JU  740.000  square  yards.  At  20  cet.ts  n 
square  yard,  the  coat  will  be  $4,148,000.  We 
are  asking  for  another  |25J  000  for  sewing 
materials — for  thresd.  needles,  scissors,  and 
all  the  other  little  items  that  tiurn  trxtile 
into  clothing. 

Third.  We  are  asking  for  919704.00*)  lor 
food  for  our  Indigent-"?.  They  need  rice,  corn, 
root  crops,  fruits,  fish  and  fish  products, 
meat  and  meat  products,  sugar,  salt,  and 
other  basic  foods  In  order  to  keep  alive. 
They  need  529.871  metric  tons  of  food  daring 
the  coming  12  months.  Our  own  production 
can  provide  78  percent  of  what  our  people 
need.  The  other  23  percent  must  come  from 
abroad.  Those  who  have  the  money  In  the 
Philippines  will  pay  for  the  food  they  con- 
sume. Those  who  do  not  have  the  money — 
the  indigents — must  either  be  given  the  focd 
they  need  or  they  must  die. 

Fourth.  We  are  asking  for  929.928.000  for 
shelter.  Except  for  the  efforts  of  bomb  and 
fire  victims  themselves,  almost  nothing  has 
been  done  to  n\ect  the  emergency  shelter 
problem  of  the  Philippines.  In  Manila  alone. 
at)out  100.000  people  live  In  barong-birong 
shack.s  made  of  salvaged  tin  and  lumber.  In 
the  ruins  of  tximbed  and  burned  bulMings. 
In  packing  boxes.  They  live  in  conditions 
that  would  shock  even  the  most  callous  so- 
cial worker.  Already  the  tuberculosis  ra-.e  has 
akyrccketed  to  between  three  and  five  times 
what  It  was  before  the  war.  The  same  con- 
ditions exist  in  Cebu.  Iloilo.  Davao.  Zam- 
boanga,  Tacloban.  B.iguio.  Benguet.  B.)ntcc. 
San  Fernando,  and  throughout  the  country. 
Ou'side  Manila,  at  least  500.000  peop  e  are 
vir  without    shelter.     They    have   one 

Co:.  -:n— that  there  Is  no  harsh  winter 

In  the  Philippines  such  as  the  people  cf  Eu- 
rope miist  undergo.  But  wc.  too,  ha\e  our 
weather.  We  have  rain  and  storm  ai.d  ty- 
phoon, and  we  have  the  hot  sun  of  the 
Tropics  For  the  emergency  needs  cf  our 
h'  we  must  have  help  In  the  enaction 

ot  r   camps  such   as   UNRRA   haj   fre- 

quently provided  In  Europe.  There  is  enough 
material  in  the  Philippines— surplus  m  Utary 
stores,  products  of  rehabilitated  Eaw mills, 
local  labor— to  build  shelter  camps  such  as 
UNRRA  has  frequently  provided  In  Europe. 
There  Is  enough  material  in  the  Phllipp.nes — 
surplus  military  stores,  products  of  rehabili- 
tated sawmills,  local  labor — to  build  shelter 
camps  fcr  100.000  destitute  families  at  a  cost 
of  about  9200  per  family.  In  addition,  these 
people  must  have  schools,  clinics,  laundries, 
toilets,  and  all  the  minimum  necessities  of 
human  life.  They  must  have  management 
and  maintenance  assistance  The  total  c^st 
wUl  run  to  Just  under  930  000.000.  We  are 
asking  UNRRA  for  this  money. 
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These  four  items — medicine,  clothing,  food, 
shelter — are  the  basic  emergency  relief  re- 
quirements of  our  Indigents  In  the  Philip- 
pines. 

But.  unless  something  further  Is  done, 
these  people  will  continue  to  he  Indigents 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  help.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  support  themselves  unless 
they  receive  another  kind  of  relief — the  re- 
lief provided  by  emergency  rehabilitation. 

It  is  possible  for  the  Philippines,  during 
the  coming  year,  to  be  much  more  nearly 
self-sufflclent  In  food  and  shelter  than  It  is 
today.  The  land  and  labor  are  there,  and 
so  are  the  natural  resources.  Coconut  oil 
for  human  consumption,  coconut  cake  for 
animal  food,  can  be  prrduccd  as  soon  as  we 
have  Inlcr-island  shipping.  Lumber  can  be 
turned  out  In  large  quantities  as  soon  as  the 
mills  begin  to  operate.  If  we  have  cane 
sugar  points.  processlnR  machinery,  ware- 
houses, shipping,  work  animals,  and  tractors, 
we  can  increase  our  production  of  rice,  sugar, 
hemp,  and  tobacco. 

So  far.  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  any 
of  this.  The  Army  has  only  contributed 
partial  repair  of  highways  and  bridges,  some 
automotive  and  englneerinc  equipment,  a 
few  ships  and  small  craft.  The  U.  8.  Com- 
mercial Company  has  helped  to  restore  trade, 
but  has  done  little  to  help  restore  produc- 
tion. The  ronpresslonal  legislation  has  not 
yet  been  enacted,  and  will  not  be  felt  for  a 
long  time.     We  need   to  get  to  work  now. 

There  are  some  indu.stries  of  little  or  no 
rt)nsequpnce  In  meeting  basic  relief  needs. 
We  do  not  ask  for  assistance  In  their  re- 
habllitstion.  There  are  some  industrialists 
and  some  farmers  who  are  financially  able 
to  reestablish  their  enterprises  through  nor- 
mal commercial  credit  and  purchase  chan- 
nels. Of  course,  we  do  not  ask  UNRRA  to 
aid  them.  But  we  do  ask  assistance  for  those 
small  farmers,  fishermen,  processors,  and  the 
like  who  before  the  war  produced  most  of 
the  rice.  corn,  raw  sugar,  and  copra.  They 
are  now  without  funds  to  buy  the  things 
necessary  to  get  back  In  production. 

Therefore,  we  are  asking  UNRRA  to  aid 
that  portion  of  Philippine  rehabilitation — 
and  only  that  portion— which,  by  accelerat- 
ing the  production  of  rice,  fish,  oils,  sugar, 
lumber,  and  fiber,  can  af^ist  in  meeting  ur- 
gent relief  needs  In  the  Philippines.  At  the 
same  time  this  kind  of  pnxluctlon  could  also 
help  to  meet  some  of  the  needs  of  other  coun- 
tries now  receiving  aid  from  UNRRA.  In  the 
light  of  the  world's  shortage  In  fats,  oils, 
sugar,  and  lumber,  it  would  seem  good  sense 
to  get  such  a  program  started  fast. 

And  so  we  Jieed.  first  of  all.  912.200,000  for 
t'  atlon   and  communications.     With 

11  .'y  we  can  break  the  paralysis  of  the 

Plnlif  pines.  Wc  can  restore  the  railway  lines 
on  Luzon.  Panay.  and  Cebu  We  can  rees- 
tablish the  privately  owned  Industrial  rail- 
roads. We  can  acquire  three  Inter-lsland 
ships,  of  2.000  tons  e-ach.  to  be  used  solely 
for  distribution  of  relief  materials  among 
the  Islands  of  the  Philippities.  We  can  re- 
habilitate our  essential  telephone,  telegraph, 
and  radio  systems. 

Second,  we  need  916,050.000  for  Immediate 
Industrial  rehabilitation  and  public  utilities. 
For  the  sugar  industry,  the  coconut  Indus- 
try, the  tobacco  Industry,  and  others  of  equal 
Importance.  It  will  cost  910.000.000  merely 
for  emergency  repairs  and  parts  and  supplies. 
With  which  they  can  start  operating.  The 
lumber  Industry,  which  suffered  tremendous 
losses  as  a  result  of  the  war.  needs  at  least 
92,660.000.  The  fishing  IndUEtrlfi  needs  at 
least  $1,127,500.  We  need  more  than  half  a 
million  dollars  to  repair  the  metropolitan 
water  system  of  the  city  of  Manila  and  sxir- 
roundlng  towns.  We  need  about  the  same 
amount  to  repair  some  of  the  units  of  the 
Callraya  hydroelectric  plant,  which  supplied 
electric  power  to  thousands  of  homes  and 
Industries.  If  we  can  get  this  help  from 
UNRRA.  we  shall  be  furnishing  direct  relief 


to  the  indigents  and  to  the  entire  nation, 
by  providing  Jobs  and  by  the  first  steps 
toward  normal  national  production. 

Third,  and  probably  most  Important,  we 
need  $20,123,500  for  agricultural  rehabili- 
tation. Tliousands  of  Filipino  farmers  have 
lost  all  their  mechanical  equipment,  their 
work  animals,  their  livestock,  their  farming 
supplies.  On  the  farm,  we  have  been  fet 
back  a  hundred  years.  In  a  land  of  fertility 
there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  foodstuffs, 
stretching  even  to  the  rural  areas. 

We  must  begin  at  once  to  rehabilitate 
our  farms.  We  must  replenish  our  supply 
of  work  animals.  Seventy  percent  of  our 
carabaos  are  gone  because  of  the  war.  Un- 
less .something  is  done,  and  done  quickly, 
between  30  and  40  percent  of  our  arable  land 
cannot  be  cultivated  this  year.  Cur  plan  Is 
to  spend  a  little  over  $5,000,000  for  65.000 
Cambodian  or  Siamese  carabaos  and  Aus- 
tralian and  Indo-Chinese  water  buffalo<^s. 
These  we  can  use  for  breeding  purposes,  and 
In  a  short  time  we  will  once  again  have  the 
millions  of  work  animals  so  essential  for  our 
farming.  In  addition,  we  must  have — right 
away — farm  machinery,  trucks  and  other 
transportation  machinery,  fertilizers.  Insecti- 
cides, seeds,  dairy  equipment,  poultry,  hatch- 
ing eggs. 

That  is  the  total  picture  of  our  Immediate 
needs.  We  are  appealing  to  UNRRA  for  help 
in  filling  these  needs.  Once  we  have  filled 
them,  we  shall  have  built  the  temporary 
prop  which  will  support  the  whole  structure 
until  the  long-range  rehabilitation  program 
begins  to  be  felt. 

We  have  the  human  resources.  We  have 
the  natural  resources.  But.  because  of  the 
war.  we  have  lost  the  tools  of  production, 
and  we  are  burdened  with  more  than  a  m.l- 
licn  and  a  half  destitute  human  beings  who 
cry  out  to  the  world  for  help.  We  are  send- 
ing our  SOS  to  UNRRA  now.  We  ask  to  be 
rescued. 


Report  of  Joint  Mediator  in  Westingliouse 
Electric  Dispute 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  March  27  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  by 
William  H.  Davis  and  Arthur  S.  Meyer, 
Joint  mediators  in  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  dispute.  The  report  is  dated 
March  25.  1946. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Department  of  Labok. 

March  25.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Lewis  B.  Schweu-enbach, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DE.AR  Ma.  Secfetart  :  On  January  22,  1946, 
you  appointed  us  Joint  mediators  in  i.he 
dispute  between  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
and  United  Electrical,  Radio  and  Machi^ne 
Workers  of  America,  CIO.  That  dispute 
arose  out  of  the  union's  demand  for  a  wiige 
Increase  of  25  cents  an  hour  for  all  West- 
inghouse employees  represented  by  It.  The 
dispute  led  to  a  strike  of  some  75,000  West- 
inghouse employees,  which  began  on  Jan- 
uary 15.  1946,  and  is  still  in  effect. 

On  March  19,  1946.  9  weeks  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  £t:ike  and  8  weeks  after  the 


appointment  of  the  mediators,  the  company 
made  to  the  union  its  first  offer  of  a  wage 
increase.  That  offer  Is  attached  to  this 
report. 

Meanwhile,  the  union's  demand  of  25  cents 
an  hour  wage  Increase  had  been  compromised 
in  both  the  General  Electric  strike  case  and 
the  General  Motors  controversy  at  18' 2  cents 
an  hour,  and  in  the  RCA  controversy  at  17' j 
cents  an  hour  and  six  paid  holidays.  These 
compromises  within  the  electrical  industry 
followed  the  general  wage  pattern  reflected 
In  Industry-wide  settlements  in  other  msES- 
production  Industries.  Including  steel,  oil. 
rubber,  and  automobiles,  all  of  which  were 
settled  at  or  near  18' j  cents  an  hour  across 
the  board. 

Tliough  the  company's  proposal  of  March  19 
takes  the  form  of  an  18 ',2 -cent  offer,  it  is  in 
substance  neither  an  across-the-board  offer 
nor  an  offer  of  18 '^  cents  or  H'/j  cents  an 
hour  in  any  of  the  classifications  to  which 
It  applies.  It  is  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  The  lamp  department,  containing  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  all  employees,  is 
excluded  from  the  general  offer.  Under  Us 
special  lamp  department  offer  the  company 
calculates  that  these  10  percent  of  its  em- 
ployees will  receive  a  small  wage  Increase, 
if  any. 

2.  The  company  proposes  to  deduct  1  cent 
per  hour  from  the  18 '2  cents  offered  and  to 
use  the  equivalent  of  1  cent  per  hour  across 
the  board  toward  the  elimination  of  discrim- 
inatory sex  differentials.  The  National  War 
Labor  Board  in  case  111-17209-D  had  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  such  differentials 
in  an  amount  exceeding  an  average  of  1  cent 
an  hour  and  had  made  other  recommenda- 
tions as  well.  Since  the  company  demands 
that  Its  offer  be  accepted  In  full  settlement 
of  the  Issxies  Involved  In  iheze  Vfcj  Labor 
Board  recommendations,  the  1-cent-an-hcur 
proposal  of  the  company  Is  not  a  wage  offer. 
but  an  offer  to  compromise  an  existing  claim 
at  less  than  Its  full  amount  and  less  than  the 
union  would  be  willing  to  accept  even  if  there 
were  no  present  wage  controversy. 

3.  Tlie  company  proposes  to  eliminate  the 
bonus  paid  to  day  workers  and  calculates 
that  this  elimination,  after  crediting  substi- 
tute hourly  wage  allowances  suggested  by 
the  company.  Involves  an  average  reduction 
of  71 2  cents  an  hour  for  the  45  perc?nt  cf  its 
hourly  employees  engaged  on  a  day-work 
b&sls. 

4.  The  company  proposes  unilaterally  to 
establish  new  incentive  procedures  and 
techniques.  No  estimate  is  given  of  the  re- 
duction Involved  but  It  will  be  substantial 
for  the  55  percent  of  the  company's  hourly 
employees  engaged  on  an  Incentive  basis. 

5.  Several  minor  reductions,  included  In 
the  company's  proposal,  are  too  small  to  need 
recital  here. 

The  company  has  calculated  Its  proposal- 
as  the  equivalent  of  a  15.1-cent-an-hotir  W8g3 
increase  for  those  to  whom  it  would  apply. 
For  the  same  group  the  union  estimates  the 
wage  increase  at  9  7  cents  an  hour.  The 
discrepancy  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  company  has  included  the  1 
cent  allowed  for  the  elimination  of  sex  dif- 
ferentials and  has  excluded  the  important 
changes  in  incenti\'e  pay.  Giving  weight  to 
these  factors  the  company's  offer  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  15  cents  an  hour,  though 
indeterminate  incentive  changes  and  other 
variables  preclude  accurate  analysis.  Fur- 
thermore, the  company's  offer,  unlike  the  set- 
tlemenSs  made  by  the  union  with  other  com- 
panies in  the  electrical  Industry,  does  not 
cover  all  employees.  It  excludes  the  em- 
ployees In  the  lamp  department. 

On  March  20  the  union  rejected  the  com- 
pany's offer  and  proposed  a  wage  increase  of 
18|^  cents  an  hour  across  the  l>oard,  the 
return  to  work  of  all  employees  without  dis- 
crimination, the  negotiation  of  all  other 
Items  of  the  194ft-47  contract  for  a  period  of 
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dayi.  and   the  subir.  T  unrMotvad 

s  •,-.  iibitratlon.     1.  mterpropoaal 

in  a  letter  to  to*  company  o( 

m  .1  L   py  is  attached. 

<|>n  March  21    the  company   rejected   the 

nropcsal. 

ihe  union  submitted  to  the 
tors  a  propo— 1  to  proceed  Immediately 
dtaciaalon  of  tbe  Incentive  system  and 
d:Av  worl£?rs'  bonus.    It  expreased  a  will- 
to  v^    .r,.t«    .;|    <iuej;ed   abuses  of 
Incentr  i  durlni?  the  war 

C'iUsed   a'-;)ar.ures   iiom   the   baste   f.ur- 
ot    that    svstem    and    had    resulted    lu 
er     exc---  r     Inadequate 

irz^.     1-  -  ..  ire.  the  union  v 

•.'.    to  the  principles  of  the  cotr.paiiv  ■» 
1.    that    tbe    day    workers'    tncent.ve 
bo^us  should  be   replaced   by   fixed    hourly 
allowances,  but  desired  to  discuss  the 
of  tbe  wa^e  alloxvances  and   their 
relition  to  the  wa^  structures  in  the  several 
plapts. 

he    !  '.    the 

cod'.pan:  s   of 

th«  union,  but  the 
tla  e  further  or  mee.  a. 
th«  union  would  agree  In  advance  to  acrept 
«U  m<m9j  terms  of  the  company's  offer  witu- 
ebaog*. 
"tbm  basic  position  of  the  company  from 
tiM  bectnnlns  was  (1)  that  It  should  net  b« 
cal  ed  upon  i<i  make  the  general  wage  In 
cre^e  made  by  U.3  competitors  becatise.  as 
company  alle5ed.  it  was  already  pay;n< 
sullstanttally  higher  wages  than  those  cur.-. 
tors;  ri)  that  during  the  war  its  Incen- 
system.  based  upon  time  stud.e<.  had 
gotllen  out  of  line,  resulting  in  ^xces*n-e  in- 
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thia  n.  be  earned  forward  into 

conver.-         ;..     .d.  and  (3i   that  a  com'- 

e  settlement  miat  be  made  now  of  all  tht 

terfns  and  condittone  of  the  194&-47  contract. 

union's  position  was    (1»    that   there 

■  tl  waaie  increase  to  the  W^^t- 

^ees  the  same  as  or  equiva- 

t<j    tne   general   wage   Increase   Krunted 

the  General  Motors  electrical  division,  by 

lerai  Electric,  and   by   RCA;    t2)    that   it 

prepared  to  cgrrect  by  negotiation  any 

sea  that  had  grown  up  in  the  Incentive 

em.  and  (3>  that  upau  settlement  cf  the 

e  issue  aud  return   to  work,  it   w;t<  pre- 

to   proceed   i:- 
jther  terms  and  i  ,      ,  ; 

ract.  leaving  any  unsettled  issues  to  arbi- 
lon. 

I|arly  In  tne  proceedings  the  company  took 

postticn  that   it   w^uld  make  no  wage 

cS4r  until  it   had  discussed  with  the  union 

o-her  changes  it  desired  to  make  in  the 

iriicx.     The  union   Initially  argued  that 

til''  ■    of    b<.)th    parties   the   strike 

u'd    be   ended    by   an    agree- 

t  on  wages  and  that  other  demands  of 

company  and  the  union  should  be  left 

future  negotiations.     Tbis  Is  the  course 

was   adopted    In    the   General    Electric 

General   Motors   cases.     However,  since 

campany  refused  to  change  its  position 

tlw  grcund    that    the   requested    d.scus- 

might    a:T  wage    proposal,    the 

eventual ;  l  to  proceed  with  the 

discussions   on    the    basis    of    13 

hich  the  company  had  bro^i'^'if  '  r- 

d  on  February  14.    It  was  follow  e 

usslons  that  the  company  made  us  tiler 

March  19. 

f  ■  provides  that  either 

n.  •   on  30  days'  notice. 

company  h  •.  the  required  no'ice 

terminate  ti.  ict  on  April  1.  1948. 

parties,  the  company,  the  union,  and  the 
recosjnlzed  the  tragic  Implications 
a  termination  of  the  contract  before  a 
agreement  had  been  reached,  and  the 
union  suggested  that  this  notice  be  wtth- 
fln  wn.  or  that  tbe  parties  agree  to  a  con- 
tin  lation  ot  the   terms  and  conditions  ot 
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ttM  old  contract,  after  settlement  of  tbe 
wage  larae  and  return  to  work,  for  an  agreed 
period  of  time  reasonably  stifficient  to  per- 
mit full  discussion  and  negotiation  of  the 
new  contract  provisions.  Tbe  company  re- 
fused to  accept  either  of  these  suggestions. 

When,  on  March  19.  the  2J-page  proposal 
was  finally  submit- '  iriion  by  tbe 
company  with  an  .  .  -;  letter  say- 
ing that  "this  proposal  expirt^a  at  midnight 
March  31.  1948."  It  seemed  clenr  to  the 
mediators  th.it.  unless  tbe  co;  pro- 
posal were  to  be  considered  as  a:.  _ atum. 

the  remaining  12  days  of  the  month  wcu:d 
not  be  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  negotia- 
tion or  mediation  of  the  miny  provisions 
of  t:  ,s  proposal.     Ih?  mediators, 

the:  ;iv  requested  the  company  to 

agrea   to  nu   k\  "e.      This 

request  the  con  s^d. 

"The  refusal  ol  the  company  on  Marcb  32 
to  continue  negotiations  or  meet  with  tbe 
union  unless  its  wage  offer  was  accepted  in 
full  together  with  iu  refusal  to  extend  the 
contract  fi;r  a  reasonable  period  created  con- 
ditions that  made  mediation  ImtK'Ssible.  Ac- 
cordinijlv  tiie  mediators  withdrew  in  the 
tkttf  r  March  22.  and  now  render  this 

rep<  .  u. 

Respectfully  submitted 

V/iLi:«M  H    Davhs. 
AETHtra  S.  Mim. 


Jeffersoaian  and  Jacksocian  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BDYKIN 

OF    AL.<B.\MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1916 

Mr.  BOYKTN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowinp  speech 
delivered  by  Hon.  E  Evcene  Cox.  of 
Gecrsia.  at  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  held  in 
Mobile,  Ala.,  on  March  25,  1946: 

My  friends.  I  come  as  a  '  - 

crat  to  spe.i's  to  southern   I  i 

means  th.it  I  come  as  a  sell-resptcim^  and 
freeman  to  counsel  with  self-respecting  and 
free  people.  .-<1I  bound  alone  by  conscience 
and  the  will  to  do  right. 

If  my  words  give  offense,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  then  I  can  but  plead  that  It  were 
better  so  than  that  the  truth  be  not  told. 
Truth  la  something  we  owe  uur  own  char- 
acters and  Is  a  debt  that  must  be  paid. 
The  time  has  come  for  Jeffersonlan  ai'.d 
Jacksontan  Democrats  to  stand  up  and  t>e 
counted  for  America.  AUen-mindcd  Ameri- 
cans, combined  with  alten-mlnded  aliens,  are 
trying  to  drive  decent  men  and  women  out 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  These  aliens,  and 
these  alien-mnded  Americans,  have  deter- 
mined to  pur»;e  from  the  party  of  Jefferson 
and  Jacfcson  the  men  and  women  In  public 
life  who  believe  In  the  principles  in  whlcb 
Jefferson  and  Jackson  l)elleved  They  are 
determined  to  appropriate  the  label  of  tbe 
Democratic  Party  and  then  to  distort  and 
torture  It  Into  a  grotesque  and  utterly  dan- 
gerous caricature  of  the  eld  party,  and  to 
make  of  It  an  Instrumentality  by  whlcb  to 
destroy  our  American  traditions,  subjugate 
this  Nation,  destroy  our  constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, our  free  economy  and  our  free  so- 
ciety. Tbe  goal  of  these  political  marauders 
rs  the  complete  destruction  of  tbe  bill  of 
rights.  They  mean  to  silence,  by  force,  by 
fear,  by  any  means  they  can.  every  American 
who  loves  his  country,  who  loves  liberty,  who 
standi  fcr  Ame.-lcanism.  who  refuses  to  be- 
come the  serf  and  slave  of  some  foreiea 
dictator 


I  know  It  Is  duncult  for  you,  at  It  Is  dif- 
ficult for  me,  to  conceive  what  kind  of  crc;t- 
ture  an  American.  l)orn  In  this,  the  grandest 
country  In  the  world,  living  under  this,  ihe 
grandest  Goiverument  In  the  woild.  enjc.ymg 
the  highest  living  levels,  the  greatest  deg'f* 
of  personal  liberty,  receiving  the  best  wnges. 
ha\  '      'd  of  In  Rus- 

sia ,  cs.  can  be  to 

beciHU;?  bo  ;   her  tli  ■» 

to  w,int  to  .  '  for  si .  A 

servKude  i.  -ien  Astatic  dictilor. 

And  yet,  si:..^ -   is.  there  arc  a  larpe 

number  of  Amerlciins  so  deluded  as  to  r.frnt 
to  do  that.  There  arc  other  Americans  who 
simply  do  not  see  through  the  clever  propa- 
ganda, and  who  are  misled  by  glowing  false- 
hoods and  glittering  premises. 

It  has  ri.c»ntly  been  proposed  in  high 
places  that  men  and  wt.men.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  be  required  to  follow  their  lead- 
era,  obey  their  leaders,  let  their  leaders  do 
tbeir  thinking  and  their  deciding  for  them 
on  all  important  issues — or  be  purged  :rcm 
tbeir  respective  parties  and  driven  from  jub- 
Uc  '  -^  iblic  life.    That,  fellow  south- 

ern i.<i    the    Identical    leadeiship 

•;er  dev.  the  world 

1— with    :  ;    and    his 

criminal  cohorts  to  be  the  leaders  and  mas- 
ters. That  Is  tbe  Identical  principle  that  h^s 
existed  in  Japan  for  centuries.  It  Is  the  Iden- 
tical principle  Mu.^sollnl  set  up  In  Italy,  and 
under  which  he  purged  and  Imprisoned  and 
as.v  '  d   until   his  own  ru  le 

sh  :  d  hurg  him  up  by  t:.  ..e 

public  market  place. 

That  l<!  the  Identical  principle  wblch  ex- 
ists In  Soviet  Russia  today  where  no  man 
dare  so  much  as  indicate  th;it  he  docs  nut 
agree  with  the  leaders  unless  he  wants  to  be 
purged  and  shot.  In  Russia  a  man  dare  not 
breathe  his  own  Innermost  convictloi  s  in 
the  bosom  of  his  own  family:  where  the 
Ogpu  Is  a  terror  by  night  and  a  fcour^e  by 
day  to  thos  ire  in  the  slightest  man- 

ner to  disai;  A  1  the  leaders.  That  Is  the 
principle  which  has  been  pri  posed  In  high 
places  for  America  and  Americans — and  the 
proposal  bus  t>een  made  in  the  last  week  or 
two.  It  Is  a  damnable  prcpc.sal  i  gilnst  wblch 
every  red-blocded  Amerlcm  ou".ht  to  rise  up 
ai:d  mu't  rise  up  in  wrath  and  t>eat  down. 

Am.eric*  hns  grrwn  great  because  of  « ur 
Bill    of    ■  ca    is    the  t, 

the  »»ri  the  most   \y.  us 

nation  on  the  glct>e  today  btcause  under  our 
American  Government,  cur  American  laws, 
and  cur  American  traditions  each  lndlv:di;nl 
citizen  has  enjoyed  the  trecdom  and  tbe  '  riv- 
lleg:  of  fcUowlng  the  leaders  Just  so  lonp  as 
they  w.  It— and   of   Ir:  v  J 

thfir  1<  )  when  their  iie 

wr  Jefferson   onC"   ;-iU: 

mipt  wh.ch  has  been  made  to  re- 
strain the  liberty  of  our  citizens  •  •  • 
Interchanging  sentlmcnu  on  what  su'jj^ct 
they  please  •  •  •  has  come  upon  us 
•  •  •  earlier  than  I  expected  To  d?- 
mand  tbe  censors  of  public  measures  to  be 
given    up   for   j  mt    is    to    renew    tho 

demand  of  the  :n  the  fable  that  the. 

sheep  *hould  give  up  their  dogs  as  hrsn;cs 
of  th?  peace  and  conndcnce  established 
between  them." 

To  adopt  any  such  policy  of  leadersb  p  ns 
Is  proposed,  to  purge  men  and  women  from 
their  parties  and  from  public  oflBce  because 
they  will  not  take  the  orders,  and  folltw 
blindly  tbe  policies  of  self-appomted  leiH-^rs, 
would  be  to  Insult  and  det;rade  every  drop 
of  blocd  ever  fbed  by  American  men  and  wo- 
men patriots  for  liberty  In  the  pa-^t  It 
would  be  to  betray  every  drop  of  blood  *brd 
by  our  heroic  men  and  women  In  thl«  I.Tst 
long  struggle.  We  sent  them  out  to  ficht, 
and  to  be  wounded,  and  to  die  If  necessary 
to  wipe  out  In  righteous  Indignation  that 
very  leadership  principle  of  Hitler  and  ?-lus- 
sollnl  and  tbe  Japanese  war  lords  wblch  row 
Is  proposed  here  in  free  America  as  tbe  r»t- 
tern  whlcb  we  muot  follow. 
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America  has  grown  preat,  my  friends,  be- 
^cau5e  tbe  flrpt  leader  and  the  final  leader  of 
'American  men  and  women  has  been  In  the 
case  of  each,  his  or  her  own  conscience. 

America  is  not  merely  a  name,  a  land,  a 
country,  a  ccnflnent;  America  Is  a  symbcl. 
It  Is  an  Ideal,  the  hope  of  the  world. 

John  Stuait  Mill  Eald: 

"A  people  may  prefer  a  free  government,  but 
If,  from  Indolenf-e,  or  carelessness,  or  cow- 
ardice, cr  want  of  public  .spirit,  they  are  un- 
equal to  the  exertions  necessary  for  preserv- 
ing It;  If  they  will  not  fight  for  It  when  It  Is 
directly  attacked:  If  they  can  be  deluded  by 
tbe  artifices  us*d  to  cheat  them  out  of  it: 
If.  by  momentary  dl.<courapement.  or  tem- 
porary panic,  or  a  fit  of  enthusiasm  for  an  In- 
dividual, they  can  be  Induced  to  lay  their 
liberties  at  the  feet  of  even  a  great  man  or 
trust  him  with  powers  whlcb  enable  bim  to 
subvert  their  Institutions — In  all  these  cases 
they  are  more  or  less  unfit  for  liberty;  and 
though  It  may  be  for  their  good  to  have  had 
It  even  for  a  short  time,  they  are  unlikely 
long  to  enjoy  It  " 

I  want  to  warn  you.  my  friends,  that  this 
communistic  agitation  In  this  country  Is  not 
tbe  haphazard  yelpings  of  half-baked,  crack- 
brained,  mentally  diseased  agitators.  If  you 
study  all  the  moves  you  find  a  very  definite 
pattern  showing  Itself.  It  Is  a  cleverly 
planned,  highly  organized,  thoroughly  fi- 
nanced, and  skillftilly  executed  pattern.  I 
shall  outline  this  pattern  for  you. 

Abroad,  the  ofllclftls  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment make  a  studied  practice  of  breaking 
every  agreement  they  have  made,  secret  or 
public.  They  have  violated  every  single  pro- 
vision of  the  much-berulded.  nonexistent  At- 
lantic Charter.  They  have  broken  solemn 
agreements  made  at  every  conference  between 
the  Big  Three  Powers. 

Headlines  everywhere  converge  on  Russian 
alms  and  RuFslan  deed-.  Rust^ia  Is  In  Iran 
when  she  agreed  to  be  out  of  Iran  by  March  2. 
Russia  has  demanded  control  of  the  Darde- 
nelles.  Russia  Is  pressing  her  atwurd  claims 
to  Trlpolltania.  Russia  rules  Bulgaria.  Ru- 
mania, Hungary,  Czechoslovakia.  Poland. 
Lithuania  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Finland. 
Russia  has  demanded  67.000  acres  of  land 
from  starving  Austria  to  supply  fresh  vege- 
tables, milk,  and  meat  for  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation forces.  Russia  has  looted  every 
German  factory  and  every  German  mine  In 
her  zone  of  occupation.  Russia,  who  fought 
8  days  In  tbe  Pacific  war  while  China  fought 
14  years.  Is  in  possession  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive areas  of  Korea  and  has  pirated  both 
Ch  mere -owned  and  Japanese-erected  fac- 
tories In  Manchuria.  Scrlpps-Howard  com- 
mentator William  Philip  Simms  describes 
present-day  Russia  as  reaching  "from  Stettin 
to  the  Kurlles.  Already  It  Includes  250- 
000.000  people  and  Soviet  expansion  is  still 
on   the  march  " 

In  China  fhey  are  stirring  up  a  great  part 
of  that  ancient  people  to  communistic  doc- 
trine. They  are  at  work  this  very  hour 
doing  the  same  thing  in  Japan,  but  well 
down  under  cover. 

That  Is  the  pattern  abroad.  Meanwhile 
th<»  Soviet  officials  refuse  to  permit  the  na- 
tionals of  any  other  country.  Including  those 
of  the  United  States,  to  go  into  Russia  or 
to  report  conditions  there.  While  demand- 
ing help  from  UNURA  the  Soviet  officials  re- 
fuse point  blank  to  let  UNRRA  officials  go 
Into  Russia  or  to  supervise  the  distribution 
of  food  there. 

In  Germany  the  Russians  refuse  to  permit 
any  American  or  other  Allied  military  olBcers 
within  the  zones  controlled  and  occupied  by 
the  Russian  Armies. 

Now  what  about  conditions  on  tbe  Amer- 
ican Continent? 

Information  given  to  the  Canadian  House 
of  Commons  by  Prime  Minister  Mackenzie 
King  about  the  espionage  activities  of  Soviet 
Russia  have  grave  Import  for  our  country. 
On  Marcb  18  Prime  Minister  King  told  tbe 
Canadian   House   of   Commons    that   Soviet 


Russia  was  using  Canada  as  a  base  of  opera- 
tions for  spy  activities  in  Canada  ard  the 
United  States.  He  further  stated  that  a 
fifth  column  Is  being  formed  by  Soviet  Russia 
in  the  United  States. 

Such  action  as  it  Is  now  established  Russian 
officials  are  engaged  in  certainly  are  not  nec- 
essary to  peace  and  friendship.  Is  this  tbe 
nation  to  which  we  sent  nine  or  ten  b  lllons 
of  dollars  worth  of  lend-lease — in  other  words 
gift  materials — which  saved  Russia  when  she 
was  fighting  with  her  back  to  the  wall? 

It  Is  time  for  straight  thinking,  for  a  coura- 
geous facing  of  facts,  and  lor  plain  spyetiking. 
Soviet  Russian  officials  are  net  establishing  a 
fifth  column  in  the  United  States  as  an  aid 
to  peace  between  the  two  nations.  The 
cnly  purpose  a  Russian  fifth  column  in  the 
United  States  could  serve  would  be  to  cripple 
our  industries,  sabotatxe  our  defense,  blow  up 
our  water  works,  and  our  sanitary  systems  in 
our  great  industrial  centers,  set  off  incendiary 
bombs,  atom  bombs  and,  perhaps,  germ 
bombs.  In  event  Russia  shotild  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States.  Every  citizen  knows  the 
United  States  will  never  deliberately  ijo  to 
war  with  Russia. 

The  Russian  masses  of  people  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  these  actions,  or  this  state  of 
affairs.  The  Russian  people  are  simply  bo 
many  slaves  In  the  hands  of  Joe  Stalin  and 
his  cohorts.  They  can  do  nothing  to  prevent 
or  to  Influence  any  actions  tbeir  dictator 
may  see  fit  to  take. 

Stalin  and  his  colleagues  who  rule  Russia 
are  fully  aware  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  war  with  Russia.  They  know  the 
United  States  does  not  want  any  more  war 
with  anybody.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
certain  unmistakable  moves  are  being  made 
wlilch  cast  the  shadow  of  another  war  in 
the  near  future  over  the  horizon — and  Btalln 
is  that  shadow.  Instead  of  reducing  his 
armies.  Stalin  is  reported  to  be  determined 
to  keep  an  army  of  about  four  times  the 
United  States  Army.  The  Soviet  Army  Is 
now  three  times  as  big  as  ours. 

Stalin  was  originally  the  partner  of  Hitler 
in  a  nonaggression  pact  which  permitted 
Hitler  to  sUrt  World  War  II,  At  that  time 
the  Communists  In  the  United  States 
picketed  the  White  House;  they  denounced 
the  war  as  an  Imperialistic  war.  They  sa- 
botaged, brought  about  strikes,  and  In  every 
other  way  possible  sought  to  erlpplo  the 
United  States  and  prevent  us  from  going 
into  the  war. 

When  Hitler  Invaded  Russia  and  Stalin 
had  to  fight — not  because  he  wanted  to  but 
because  he  had  to — the  Communists  and  their 
fellow  travelers  in  the  United  States  sud- 
denly changed  their  tune  and  their  tactics 
overnight.  They  were  all  for  the  United 
States  getting  into  the  war.  We  can  still  re- 
call that  the  Dally  Worker,  the  Communist 
organ  in  New  York,  switched  its  front  page 
to  a  demand  that  the  United  States  go  Into 
the  struggle  at  once  because  Russia  had  been 
attacked,  while  on  the  inside  pages  of  the 
same  edition  were  articles  and  editorials  de- 
nouncing any  effort  of  the  United  States 
to  get  into  the  war  as  a  scheming  plot  of 
the  hated  "capitalists." 

Any  such  course  as  this  is  utterly  devoid  of 
honesty,  logic,  reason,  or  decency.  The  Com- 
munists who  would  overthrow  this  Govern- 
ment by  violence  and  make  It  subject  to 
Stalin's  dictatorial  power  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  truth,  honesty,  logic,  or  de- 
cency. They  are  intent  only  upon  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government  by  violence,  hence 
they  are  utterly  dangerous  traitors  to  Ameri- 
ca and  always  have  been. 

You  will  recall  that  tbe  then  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Francis  BIddle, 
who  was  himself  an  advanced  liberal,  pub- 
licly boasted  that  the  New  Deal  was  a  Labor 
Party  headed  by  an  able  politician. 

Yet  Mr.  BIddle,  when  called  upon  to  define 
the  alms  of  tbe  Communist  Party  In  the 
United  States,  wrote  that  "the  Communist 
Party  teaches  the  violent  overthrow  d  exist- 


ing governments,  Including  the  United 
States.  It  writ?s,  circulates,  distributes,  and 
displays  printed  matter  advising  such  over- 
throw." 

Now,  what  about  our  national  defense?  We 
know  the  deadly  menace  of  a  fifth  column  in 
any  cotmtry.  Hitler's  fifth  columns  demon- 
strated their  dangerous  character. 

The  question  arises,  can  and  should  ene- 
mies of  our  Constituttcn.  cr  our  free  gov- 
ernment, our  free  economy,  our  free  aericul- 
ture,  our  free  labor,  our  free  Industry,  cur 
free  society,  use  the  Constitution,  and  al- 
leged rights  and  privileges  under  It,  to  de- 
stroy the  Constitution?  Can  these  avowed 
enemies  of  cur  Government,  our  economy, 
our  society,  our  American 'traditions,  protect 
themselves  under  these  provisions  In  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  render  us  helpless  to  pre- 
vent them""  from  destroying  this  Nation  and 
overthrowing  our  Government  and  dellverlns 
us  captives  to  the  dictatorship  cf  Joe  Stalin 
or  some  other  Russian  dictator?  It  Is  a 
question  that  must  be  decided. 

If  any  Americans  or  any  other  nationals 
were  to  go  half  as  far  In  Russia  against  the 
Soviet  Government  as  Communists  have  In 
the  United  States  against  our  Government, 
they  would  be  Imprisoned  or  shot  without 
trial. 

How  far  are  we  going  to  permit  theee  pro- 
Russian  Communists  to  go  In  preparing  to 
hamstring  our  defense  If.  as,  and  when 
Stalin  might  decide  to  strike  at  us? 

Prime  Minister  Mackenzie  King  disclosed 
in  his  revelations  to  the  Canadian  Hotise  of 
Commons  that  this  Stalin  Soviet  spy  system, 
I  quote,  "had  been  in  existence  for  3  or  4 
years  in  this  country  (Canada)  before  any- 
one knew  anything  about  the  atom  bomb." 
Which  means  that  while  Russia  was  barring 
all  civilian  or  mllitarj-  olBcers  of  her  allies 
from  any  territory  In  which  she  was  operat- 
ing—as she  does  to  this  day — she  was  spying 
on  the  countries  whlcb  were  sending  her 
help — billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  help.  That 
was  not  the  course  of  action  one  friendly 
nation  should  take  toward  another. 

Now  how  long  can  we  tolerate  Communist 
salwteurs  to  operate  in  this  coimtry?  How 
far  can  we  permit  them  to  go  in  preparing 
suddenly  to  hamstring  otir  defense  by  fires, 
explosions,  acids,  emery  dust  In  defense  ma- 
chinery, disease  germs,  strikes.  If  Stalin 
should  decide  to  strike  at  the  United  States? 

It  Is  a  problem  which  must  be  solved,  and 
it  must  be  solved  without  Impairment  of  our 
BUI  of  Rights.  Freedom  of  speech,  of  press, 
of  radio,  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a 
cover  for  treacheroiis,  treasonable  license. 
We  cannot  permit  the  citizen's  rights  imder 
the  Constitution  to  become  the  cloak  behind 
which  allen-mlnded  Commiuilsts  may  over- 
throw our  Goverrunent,  destroy  our  defense 
and  hand  us  over — a  subjugated  people — to 
Russian  Soviet  dictators. 

We  must  remember  In  dealing  with  Sulln 
and  his  cohorts  that  they  are  Asiatics;  that 
their  concepts  are  not  like  ours.  That  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  Sulln  knows  if  be 
would  propose  a  reasonable,  fair,  gradual  re- 
duction of  armies  and  armaments  that  would 
work  fairly  for  all  cotmtrles  the  United  States 
would  Join  with  him  Instantly  to  make  such 
a  movement  a  world  procedure.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  we  would  do  so.  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Stalin  knows  It. 

We  must  awaken  to  this  absolute  and  In- 
escapable fact:  Americans  only  will  defend 
America.  We  In  the  United  States  alone 
will  preserve  our  American  way  if  it  is  to 
be  preserved. 

Just  one  thing  and  only  one  thing  will  de- 
ter any  other  nation  from  attacking  us  If  it 
suits  some  ruler's  purpose,  and  that  Is  to 
have  a  national  defense  so  scientific,  so 
strong,  so  sure,  and  so  fast  that  no  enemy 
would  dare  strike  at  us. 

Recently  I  saw  some  figures  which 
astounded  me.  I  believe  they  will  astound 
you.  They  reveal  a  conditicn  which  is  caus- 
ing  every  man,   woman,   and  child   in   the 
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Natl<ln  to  loae  wealth  and  opportunUy.     We 
find  a  way  to  stop  it. 
Stijre  the  day  of  the  Japanese  surrender 
pldemic  of  strikes  has  stalled  the  recon- 
versl  )n  of  our  domestic  Industry,  big  busl- 
snd  small  business,  from  the  war  effort 
status.     Strikes  started  to  Ijecome 
in<  in  September  1945.  at  wfllch  time 
3.650.000  man -days  of  work  were  lot>t 
ot  walk-ouU.     From  that  time  the 
strlkM    hare    Increased,    until.    In    January 
the  amazing  total  of   19.200  000  man- 
were    lost    because   of    strikes    In    that 
month  alone.     The  dally  wage  loaa— think  of 
dally  wage  loaa  for  each  working  day 
month   was  113.500.000.   or   a   total 
loss    for    the    month    of    $378,000,000. 
much    In    wages    never    reached    the 
s  of  the  workem.   and  their  families. 
loss  In  business  caused  by  these  strikes 
than   160.000000  a  day.     Of  course 
cs»  In  national  Income  Is  Impossible  to 
calc\  late  at  this  time. 
Ttjere  are  some  developments  which  have 
H\cance  far  beyond  the  Immediate  fac- 
rauslng  them,  and  If  we  look  closely  we 
detect  a  part  of  the  communistic  pat- 
here.     For  Instance  during  2  days.  Feb- 
11    and    12.    all    the   activities   of   the 
000    people    In    New    York    were    Inter- 
rupted, and  business  was  paralyzed,  public 
health  was  menaced,  public  rights  were  vlo- 
.  all   In   total   deHance  of  the  Oovem- 
and    of    the    Interests    of    their    co- 
by  3.500  tugboat  men.    Now,  regard- 
)f  who  was  right  or  who  was  wrong  In 
strike,    nolxxiy — neither    tugboat    men 
were  wrong,  nor  owners  If  they  wore 
wroilg.  had  any  moral  right  to  Interfere  with 
)uslness.  the  livelihood,  the  health,  the 
ho)llng  of  7.000.000  other  people  who  were 
}artles  to  the  dispute  and  had  nothing 
ever  to  do  with  It. 

Philadelphia  3.000.000  people  were  de- 
the  right  to  pursue  their  varloas  labors 
9  600    transport    workers    called    a 
Again,    regardless    of    who    was    to 
blanle.  one  thing  is  certain,  a  few  people  In 
line  of  work — In   this  case   transporta- 
-have  not  the  moral  right  to  Interfere 
the  welfare  of  3.000.000  of  their  fellow 
citizens   who   had    no   responsibility   In    the 
They  were  simply  the  victims  In  be- 
opposing  forces, 
the  same  period  some  2.000.000  residents 
Pittsburgh  were  compelled  to  do  without 
electricity     because     3.400     power- 
workers  went  on  strike.    Again,  regard- 
3f   the  rights   and   the  wrongs  of   that 
dlspi  ite.  no  group  of  employers  or  employees 
any   moral   right   to   penalize   2,000.000 
innopent  citizens  because  of  a  dispute  con- 
ng  the  selAsh  interests  of  a  small  seg- 
;  of  the  population. 

lions  of  families  in  America  are  being 
compelled  to  do  without  refrigerators,  radios, 
auto  iiobiles.  washing  machines,  home?, 
clotqes  by  these  strikes.  Soldiers  and  sailors 
went  overseas  to  fight  to  keep  this 
Nation  free  are  being  deprived  of  Jobs,  of 
homr*.  of  all  the  comforts  they  desire  be- 
of  strikes  concerning  which  they  have 
1  he  slightest  responsibility.  They  simply 
helpless  victims. 

what  are  we  going  to  do  about  this 
?     We  have  seen  labor  and  manage- 
deadlocked    for    weeks    because    they 
unable  through  any  existing  agency  to 
their   differences.     The   first    thing 
must  be  done  Is  for  the  great  American 
public  to  rise  up  and  demand  that  both  man- 
agenfent  and  labor  register  a  new  sense  of 
to     the     public     welfare.     Com- 
munMt   agitators  in  labor  unions  must   be 
because  they  do  not  have  the  In- 
of  the  working  people  at  heart.     They 
want  Industrial  peace  and  plentiful 
They    want    industrial    strife. 
age.   the   wrecking   of    free   enterprise. 
moral  laws  are  higher  and  longer  last- 
than    statutory    law*.     Wrong    la    still 
even  tliougti  •  law  baa  been  bltidg« 
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eoned  or  sneaked  through  Congress  calling  It 
right.  Injustice  which  victimizes  the  peo- 
ple does  not  cease  to  t>e  unfair  and  vicious 
merely  because  one  group  or  another  feel 
that  by  making  the  public  suffer  enough  they 
can  gain  their  demands  regardless  of  the 
logic  or  the  equity  of  the  demands.  The 
rights  of  collective  bargaining  labor  now  haa 
does  not  mean  that  It  U  right  for  labor  to 
bargain  away  the  rights  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  in  a  strike  over  wages,  working  con- 
ditions, or  smoking  privileges.  If  this  false 
concept  la  not  curl)ed  and  cured  there 
win  be  nothing  to  prevent  different  groups 
.striking— not  against  the  management,  but 
against  the  public  Interest.  The  wider  the 
public  Interest  outraged  and  Injured  under 
such  conditions,  the  sooner  the  strikers 
might  hope  to  win  their  struggle  against 
management  by  the  public  outcry. 

Both  management  and  labor  would  b?  well 
advised  to  remember  that  the  American 
people  are  slow  to  anger,  but  when  they  do 
flame  into  anger  under  Injustice,  abuse,  and 
Insolence,  they  turn  and  rend — and  labor 
and  management  can  lose  all  that  has  been 
gained  when  finally  the  general  American 
public  becomes  aroused. 

No  group  of  managers  has  any  moral  right, 
for  Instance,  to  lock  out  their  employees, 
pull  the  switches  in  the  powerhouses,  leave 
patients  half  cperated  on  in  hospital  operat- 
ing 'ooms.  trap  people  between  floors  in  ele- 
vator shafts,  compel  people  to  walk  6  or  8  or 
10  or  20  flights  of  stairs  to  get  to  their  homes 
and  beds — many  of  them  to  die  of  overtaxed 
hearts.  And  by  the  same  token  no  group  of 
employees  has  any  right  to  pull  power 
switches  and  produce  the  same  calamitous 
results.  Where  such  widespread  public  in- 
terests are  Involved  both  management  and 
labor  should  be  compelled  to  recognize  the 
public  interest  and  refrain  from  penalizing 
thousands  or  millions  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  Is  that  when  one 
group  of  people — managers  or  employees — 
lock  out  or  strike,  they  are  penalizing  their 
own  fellow  workers. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  to  say  labor  should 
not  have  the  right  to  bargain  collectively. 
But  I  do  not  believe  labor — or  management — 
should  have  the  right  to  collective  bargain- 
ing to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  rights  to  life, 
liberty.  pToperty,  work,  health,  education  of 
everybody  else, 
'^'^•rtalnly  the  right  to  legal  and  orderly 
picketing  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right 
to  beat  up  innocent  citizens,  destroy  property, 
or  commit  murder.  Certainly  the  right  of 
property  does'  not  carry  with  It  the  right 
to  oppress  workers,  underpay  them,  over- 
work them,  endanger  their  health.  But  the 
strange  part  of  all  this  grotesque  picture  is 
that  the  elevator  operators  and  the  tug- 
boat men  In  New  York,  the  Philadelphia 
transportation  men,  the  Pittsburgh  power- 
house men.  in  striking  for  their  own  In- 
creases m  wages,  or  for  better  working  con- 
ditions, did  not  hesitate  to  stop  for  the 
time  being  the  wages  of  fellow  workers,  to 
injure  the  working  conditions,  the  means 
of  transportation,  stop  the  current  to  heat 
the  homes  and  make  the  breakfast  toast  of 
their  own  fellow  workers,  members  of  other 
unions.  When  any  man  pulls  a  power  switch 
that  stops  elevators  between  floors  or  dark- 
ens a  hospital  operating  room  he  does  not 
know  but  what  the  son  or  daughter  or 
the  wife  of  some  one  of  his  neighbors  may 
pay  for  that  pulled  switch  with  life. 

The  present  condition  of  strikes,  of  In- 
dustrial disputes  Is  Intolerable.  The  United 
States  cannot  go  on  with  this  sort  of  menace 
hovering  over  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  I  am 
for  giving  labor  the  last  ounce  of  legal  and 
moral  right  to  protect  wages,  working  hoiui. 
and  conditions.  But  I  am  also  for  enforc- 
ing the  law  concerning  the  property  rights 
of  Industry,  of  management,  of  Investors. 
M  well  as   the  property  rights  of  working 


men  and  women,  and  men  and  women  on 
the  farms.  In   their  homes,  also 

This  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  lalior 
shall  have  adequate  bargaining  rlghU.  It 
Is  not  a  question  of  whether  management 
shall  have  proper  legal  protection  in  prtip- 
ertles  and  means  of  production.  It  Is  a  ques- 
tion of  providing  those  rights  of  labor  and 
management  In  such  »  way  and  with  such 
due  and  alert  regard  for  the  general  public 
welfare  that  millions  of  innocent  cillz<ns 
win  not  be  penalized  by  a  handful  of  men 
who  decide  to  have  a  strike,  or  a  few  man- 
agers who  determine  to  have  a  dispute  with 
their  employees. 

I  am  addressing  myself  in  this  talk  to  the 
constitutional,  the  moral,  the  legal,  and  the 
Inalienable  righU  of  the  masses  of  citizens 
which  ought  not  to  be  violated  by  Industrial 
disputes,  strikes,  and  picket  lines. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  continues,  the  limits 
will  keep  moving  further  and  further  away 
until  chaos  will  result.  We  saw  In  the  iMt 
war  strikes  and  stoppages  which  cost  lives. 
That  is  wrong,  and  no  group  of  managers  or 
workers  has  any  moral  right  to  condemn  their 
own  sons  or  other  men's  sons  to  death  or  In- 
jury for  lack  of  adequate  machines  or  sup- 
plies, but  that  happened  in  the  war  just 
ended 

I  am  convinced  that  a  fair,  equlUble  way 
can  be  found  under  which  to  conduct  col- 
lective bargaining  without  strikes  and  lock- 
outs suddenly  bringing  idleness,  cold,  lack 
of  food,  lack  of  water,  lack  of  heal  to  millions 
of  Innocent  persons. 

Samuel  Gompers.  a  great  labor  statesman, 
once  said:  "There  Is  no  right  to  strike  against 
the  public  safety  by  anybody,  anywhere,  at 
any  time.  " 

The  present  tension  In  our  foreign  rela- 
tions with  Russia  brings  up  a  curious  illu- 
sion which  has  persisted  In  this  country  for 
many  years.  Our  school  children  and  the 
public  in  general  are  told  that  Russia  Is  still 
a  communism.  It  is  the  belief  of  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  Americans  that  In  Russia 
everyone  is  on  an  equal  economic  footing  and 
that  the  Russians  are  practicing  their  origi- 
nal communistic  doctrine  to  take  from  those 
who  have  according  to  their  capacity  to  yield 
and  to  give  to  those  who  have  not  according 
to  their  need. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  doubt  by 
the  unbiased  observers  who  have  within  the 
past  few  years  been  able  to  penetrate  the 
Russian  shroud  of  secrecy.  Including  the  late 
Wendell  Willkle  and  William  L.  White,  that 
the  communistic  system  has  long  since  been 
dropped  in  Russia  as  unworkable.  Under  the 
Ru5sian  system  which  has  been  In  vogue  for 
several  years,  and  which  has  been  greatly  ac- 
celerated in  the  last  few  years,  the  workers 
are  commonly  paid  on  a  piece-work  basis. 
Speed-up  systems  have  been  adopted  which 
provide  that  workers  who  cannot  keep  up 
with  their  quotas  are  penalized  by  being  paid 
less  per  piece  than  the  faster  workers.  Work- 
ers have  no  freedom  of  choice  in  their  jobs: 
they  live  a  prisonlike  existence  in  what  wo 
would  call  barracks.  These  observers  have 
learned  that  almost  every  town  has  a  con- 
centration camp.  The  secret  police  are  so 
active  that  people  are  afraid  to  speak  freely 
even  to  members  of  their  own  families.  The 
so-called  labor  unions  are  tools  of  the  stale 
and  have  nothing  to  say  about  wage  rales  or 
working  conditions.  For  example,  skilled 
laborers  are  paid  10  times  more  wages  than 
are  paid  to  unskilled  workers.  We  now  know 
that  factory  managers,  who  are  party  mem- 
bers, live  in  luxury  on  their  relatively  lavish 
salaries.  This  all  means  that  the  laboring 
classes  In  Russia  are  being  exploited  by  a 
handful  of  ruling  party  members  to  an  extent 
far  wors3  than  has  ever  occurred  under  capi- 
talism. Russia.  It  Is  reported.  Is  still  keeping 
12.003.000  men  under  arms  for  political  pur- 
poses. It  Is  absolutely  Incomprehensible  In 
view  of  these  facts  that  communism,  with  Its 
false  promises  and  deceptive  doctrines,  can 
be  spread  as  It  Is  spreading  among  tbe  labor- 


ing classes.  Of  course,  labor  leaders  would 
be  In  an  advantageous  position,  because  un- 
doubtedly they  would  be  party  memt>ers  un- 
der a  communistic  system,  and  would,  in 
such  case,  receive  income  much  higher  than 
now. 

The  fact  is.  my  friends,  that  If  the  truth  of 
the  Russian  system  were  generally  known  In 
this  country,  communism  wculd  not  stand  a 
chance  of  gaining  ground  among  our  wcrk- 
Ing  people. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  part  of  this 
communistic  conquest  pattern.  The  very 
flrst  step  always  taken  by  the  Communist 
exploiters  In  their  campaigns  to  subjugate 
free  peoples  and  free  countries  is  to  secure 
control  of  the  labor  organizations  and  bore 
to  the  top  positions.  They  organize  their 
goon  squads,  and  their  terrorist  gangs  and 
such  workers  as  they  cannot  persuade  they 
terrorize  and  compel.  Al  the  same  time  these 
Communist  exploiters  try  to  gain  control  of 
all  political  parties. 

A  writer  recently  painted  a  vivid  and  very 
accurate  picture  of  this  part  of  this  great 
communistic  pattern  to  subjugate  the  United 
States.  He  pointed  out  that  the  more  clear- 
ly the  communistic  saturation  and  control  of 
the  CIO  is  understood,  the  more  shock. ng 
seems  the  conduct  of  public  men  who  for 
political  purposes  of  their  own  have  put  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  Into  part- 
nership with  this  union  and  have  given  Us 
leaders  an  rulhoritativc  voice  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  It  Is  a  shocking  fact,  as  this 
writer  points  out,  that  the  present  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  National  Committee. 
Robert  Hannegan,  is  actually  at  this  very 
time  supporting  the  CIO  In  its  plans  through 
the  PAC  to  liquidate  various  Jeffersonian 
Democratic  members  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate who  have  had  the  courage  to  oppose  such 
ClO-endorsed  measures  as  the  Wallace  full 
employment  bill,  the  minimum-wage  bill. 
the  housing  subsidies:  as  well  as  those  who 
voted  for  the  Case  bill,  denounced  by  the 
CIO. 

It  Is  a  shocking  fact  that  recently  Mr. 
Hannegan  made  a  speech  In  Wilmington, 
Del.,  which  could  be  construed  In  no  other 
way  than  as  an  attack  on  the  men.  the  Jef- 
fersonian Democrats,  If  you  please,  whom 
the  CIO  Is  planning  to  purge  through  the 
use  of  Ks  recently  announced  $6  OCO.OOO  cam- 
paign fund,  for  which  It  makes  no  account- 
ing, either  to  Its  members  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, concerning  either  collections  or  ex- 
penditures. 

When  the  charge  Is  made  by  such  men  as 
Donald  Rlchberg  that  the  CIO  Is  run  by 
Communists  who  have  worked  themselves 
into  Its  key  pasltlons.  such  a  charge  Is  not 
made  lightly  or  without  a  sound  basis. 

Mr.  Rlchberg  says  Philip  Murray  Is  not 
himself  a  Communist,  but  that  he  Is  a  ••cap- 
tive" of  the  Communists.  He  states  a  fact 
that  is  obvious  to  any  Intelligent  person  who 
will  study  the  record  of  the  CIO  closely 
enough  to  see  the  consistency  with  which 
the  CIO  follows  the  Communist  line  in  this 
country  under  the  direction  of  Moscow.  Of 
course,  the  great  mass  of  CIO  members  are 
not  Communists,  but  the  key  officers  are. 
Communist  propaganda  and  CIO  propaganda 
are  almost  identical,  as  one  writer  recently 
pointed  out.  On  practlcaUy  every  public 
measure  the  CIO  and  the  Communists  stand 
together.  The  list  of  such  instances  is  long 
and  convincing.  Neither  denials  cf  dominat- 
ing Communist  influence  in  the  CIO  nor  the 
usual  denunciation  of  those  who  refer  to  it 
as  "red  baiters"  and  'Teactionaries"  alters 
the  fact  a  single  bit. 

S3  far  as  Russia  and  the  Russian  people 
are  concerned,  if  they  want  to  live  under  a 
dictatorship  that  Is  their  privilege  and  It  is 
no  business  of  the  American  people.  But 
when  so-called  Communists  who  are,  in  fact, 
exploiters  of  peoples,  come  to  the  United 
States  and  try  to  take  over  our  Government, 
our  schools,  who  try  to  assume  control  over 
our  wage  earners  and  our  farmers,  and  who. 


finally,  brazenly  announce  that  they  Intend 
to  destroy  our  American  system  of  govern- 
ment, economy,  and  society,  and  substitute 
therefor  a  dictatorship  giving  allegiance  to 
some  foreign  dictator,  then,  fellow  south- 
erners. It  Is  time  for  American  citizens  to  rise 
up  and  strike  down  such  insolent  and  evil 
plotters.  The  Government  of  the  United 
States  Is  the  bubiuess  uf  the  citizens  of  the 
Uniud  States. 

I  believe — and  I  measure  my  words — I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  have  stringent  laws 
on  tlie  sutute  books  to  provide  for  tbe  ap- 
prehension, trial,  and  conviction  of  any  per- 
son, alien  or  nalive.  who  is  working  to  over- 
tlirow  our  American  system  of  government, 
economy,  and  society  by  force. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  want  to 
pursue  open,  above-board  meaiis  of  trying 
to  persuade  the  electorate  to  change  their 
form  of  government,  or  their  economy,  or 
their  free  society,  by  means  of  the  ballot: 
but  I  believe  It  Is  time  for  Americans  to  rise 
up  and  crush  anybody  who  plots  and  advo- 
cates the  overthrow  of  our  American  system 
by  deception,  treachery,  and  bullets. 

The  Democratic  Parly  needs  to  be  purged, 
my  friends.  But  It  needs  to  be  purged  of 
alien  plotters,  of  alien  thinkers,  of  alien 
ideologies,  and  of  alien  doctrines.  The  party 
cf  Jefferson  and  of  Jackson  must  be  kept  the 
party  of  Jefferson  and  of  Jackson,  and  the 
only  way  to  keep  it  so  is  to  throw  out  these 
alien  interlopers  and  these  native  ex- 
ploiters who  have  no  use  whatever  for  tht 
Democratic  Party  except  for  what  they  can 
get  out  of  wrecking  it. 

We  in  the  South  comprise  the  purest,  the 
most  undiluted  element  of  the  Jefferson- 
Jackson  Democratic  Party,  and  I  say  the  con- 
ditions of  today,  this  Insolent  attempt  of 
these  alien-minded  people  to  steal  the  label 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  is  a  challenge  to  us 
which  we  must  meet. 

Let  us  determine  now.  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  task  of  keeping  the  Democratic 
Parly  the  party  of  the  Ideals  of  Jefferson  and 
Jackson.  This  is  bIIU  America — let  us  de- 
termine that,  with  the  help  of  God.  we  will 
keep  it  American. 
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Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
March  25,  1946: 

WHAT'S  WBONG  WITH   HOITSING? 

Confusion  in  the  OPA  lumber  price  ceil- 
ings and  the  wholesale  black  market  lumber 
operations,  both  "legal"  and  illegal,  have 
been  discussed  as  part  of  what  is  wrong  with 
hoiislng.  There  are  also  other  factors  in  the 
lumber-housing  picture. 

Lumber  production  In  this  country  is  way 
down  from  last  year.  Long  AFL  strikes  in 
lumber  and  logging  cut  production  Immense- 
ly. The  winter  In  the  western  lumber  States 
was  one  of  the  worst,  with  deep  snows  and 
floods  Impeding  operations.  And  there  was 
still  a  manpower  shortage. 

But  the  picture  is  clearing  now.  Mill  oper- 
ators and  loggers  are  optimistic.  The  major 
strikes  are  settled.  More  former  mill  and 
logging  workers  than  were  expected  are  re- 
turning to  their  old  Jobs.  The  feeling  In  the 
Industry  Is  that  the  present  shortage  will  be 
overcome  by  June,  at  least,  and  that  lumber 


will  be  available  for  all  the  construction  the 
building  trades  labor  can  handle. 

Meanwhile.  Canada  Is  furnishing  much 
lumber,  but  Canada  has  a  housing  and  man- 
pc'Wer  shortage,  too.  and  Canadian  law  re- 
stricts exports  to  35  percent  of  the  output 
England,  with  so  many  bouses  destroyed,  also 
is  receiving  some  Canadian  lumber. 

Lumber  prices.  In  some  Instances,  have 
doubled  over  5  j-ears  ago.  Wages  have  risen. 
but  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  Itunber 
business — from  mill  to  yard — the  same  dis- 
couraging drop  In  productivity  that  has 
plagued  builders  and  many  other  Industries 
is  apparent.  Men  Jtut  aren't  working  as  effi- 
ciently as  they  did.  As  a  specific  example,  a 
man  who  formerly  installed  four  overhead- 
type  doors  In  a  day  now  doesn't  finish  In- 
stalliiig  two.  Man-hours  to  unload  cars 
have  Increased,  and  It  Isn't  all  due  to  the 
heavier  wet  lumber,  either. 

If  we  are  ever  to  get  lumber  prices  back 
in  line  at  all,  or  even  tirrest  the  scaring  costs 
of  production,  we  will  have  to  get  a  good 
day's  work  again  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  Other- 
wise, the  veterans  will  not  get  their  money's 
worth  in  housing. 


General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETE  JARMAN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27. 1946 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  made 
by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  March  26.  1946: 

As  the  historic  Dumbarton  Oaks  Confer- 
ence commenced  In  August  1944,  I  said  In 
the  House: 

"Mr.  Sneaker,  today  may  very  well  be. 
and  we  all  sincerely  hope  it  will  be.  reflected 
upon  throughout  the  ages  of  the  future  as 
the  most  momentous  one.  not  only  of  this 
generation,  but  of  all  history,  because,  as 
you  know,  there  commences  today  in  this 
city  a  conference  looking  toward  permanent 
peace.  It  is-  true  that  similar  conferences 
have,  unfortunately,  failed  in  the  past,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  the  science  of  war  has 
progressed  to  such  an  efficient  and  terrible 
stage  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
this  time  realize  that  we  must  In  some  way 
find  an  avenue  of  approach  to  a  permanent 
peace  if  civilization  as  we  know  it  is  to 
survive.  Therefore.  I  Indulge  the  hope, 
which  I  know  is  shared  by  every  Member  of 
this  body,  that  as  this  conference  at  Dum- 
barton Oaks  opens,  a  conference  so  preg- 
nant with  possibilities  for  accomplishment, 
the  mo6t  ardent  desires,  hopes,  and  ambi- 
tions of  those  who  have  sponsored  It,  those 
who  are  participating  in  it.  and  of  all  the 
peoples  of  the  world  who  eagerly  follow  its 
progress,  may  fade  into  insignificance  by 
comparison  with  the  actual  accomplishments 
of  the  conference." 

Ycu  will  recall  that  the  ground  work  vas 
laid  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  for  the  Charter  cf 
the  United  Nations,  which  was  ratified  the 
following  June  at  San  Francisco.  The  House 
of  Representatives  provided  for  our  partici- 
pation in  it  by  the  all  but  unprecedented 
majority  of  344  to  15. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions might  be  referred  to  as  a  stockholders' 
meeting,  but  one  in  which  the  large  and 
small  holders  have  equal  voice.  The  Secur- 
ity Council  could  be  termed  the  executive 
committee  or  board  of  directors  on  which 
the  Big  Five  only  have  permanent  member- 
ship.   It   has    the    particular   responslbll;ty 
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maintaining     International     peace.     In 

so.  It.  of  course,  acts  for  all  of  the 

led  Nations,  not  merely  for  the  Council 

However.   It  can   act  swiftly  and 

ively  because  of  Its  positive  and  final 

T'.'V. 

p  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 

the  3?curlty  Council  occurred  In  London 

Ji  nuary.     It  was  planned  for  this  occasion 

mi-rely    a    routine    organization    one. 

the  Security  Council,  to  which  a 

brings  its  grievances,  was  Immediately 

•onted  with  several  problems  which  were 

I  erplexing    and    full    of    possibilities    for 

pie    as    they    were    unexpected.     To    the 

gratlflcation  of  every  peace-loving  citi- 

)f  the  world  who  shares  our  sincere  he  pe 

he  preservation  of  peace  by  the  success 

this   Ori;anization.   these   problems   were 

c.ulte  satisfactortly.  and  the  progirss 

le  OfRanlzatlon  so  far  Is  mr>st  encourng- 

In  fact,  the  mere  i-.-  of  the  Nr*- 

meeiiu;.  the  delern.  not  to  pcst- 

it,   perhaps    the   new    brand   cf   plain- 

n  diplomacy  and  the  consequent  real- 

n  that  the  Iran  matter  will  be  taken  up 

seems     to    have    considerably 

the  atmosphere  during  the  week  end. 

thia  is  o\er'  •  .c  or  not.  wh;ch 

slAcerely  hope  and  Is  not  the  case. 

IS  hcpe.  believe,  and  piay  that  whatever 

les    He    ahead    at    New    York    will    be 

with  success  and  satisfaction. 

this  organization  meeting  in  London  the 

ed  Nations  did  our  country  the  honor  cf 

'-Z  It  as  a  location  for  its  headquarters, 

porary  and  permanent.     In  exprc.^o- 

■  for  this  signal  honor.  I  would 

attention  i  T  our  people  to  the 

rt*sp<.nsibllity  it  entalLs      Let  us  highly 

ve  to  prove  entirely  worthy  of  it. 

General  Assembly  meets  comparatively 

frequently,  whereas  the  Security  Council  is 

cpntinuous  session.     Althour^h  It  was  ud- 

m  London  to  meet  in  New  York  vts- 

y.  it  could  have  been  called  into  session 

e  meantime  Just  as  a  court  can. 

welcoming  the  United  Nations  to  th-  .^e 

I  wish  to  repeat  with  emphasis  the 

which   I   Indulged   aa   the  Dumbarton 

Conference  convened.      It   la  also  my 

wish  that  the  members  of  the  Secu- 

"uuncil,  their  deputies.  Secretary  General 

ve    Lie.    his    Assistant    Secretaries,    and 

■  associates  In   thw  great  Organization. 

r  somethinjj  like  it.  must  succeed  if 

.  >n  ui  to  survive,  may  tlnd  their  resi- 

in  our  country  as  pleasant  as  we  hope 

efforts  to  preserve  permanent  peace  will 

e  successful. 


Coffee  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

or  M.AiNC 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ZS 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1946 

^  r.  H-^LE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  I  xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
inc  ude  the  foUowinK  ^itorial  from  the 
Ne4  York  Times  of  March  26.  1946: 
corrxx  scBsmr 
List  November  a  subsidy  of  3  cents  a 
pou  Ml  was  announced  for  coffee.  This  was 
supi  esMl  to  t>e  a  temporary  subsidy  which 
woi^d  end  March  31.  Now  It  la  announced 
this  subsidy  will  be  extended  until  June 
that  the  additional  coat  wUI  not  ex- 
•30.000.000.  This  subsidy  la  designed 
■event  a  rlae  in  the  price  of  coffee  which 
otherwise  take  place  because  foreign 
producers  have  refused  to  ship  coffee  to  this 


country  at  the  present  prices  It  seems  prob- 
able that  If  the  present  policies  are  continued 
we  will  be  faced  with  a  further  extension  of 
these  subsidies  after  June  30. 

In  announcing  this  action  Mr.  Bowles 
states  that  •This  measure  Is  expected  to  fore- 
stall any  necessity  for  restricting  coffee  con- 
sumption in  this  country."  It  Is  certain  that 
the  continuation  of  this  subsidy  will  make  It 
possible  for  the  present  volume  of  consump- 
tion to  be  continued.  The  net  effect  Is  to 
hold  down  the  price  of  coffee  and  thus  to  ac- 
centuate the  discrepancy  between  supply  and 
ilpmand  at  that  price  unless  actions  p.re  taken 
•  -s.    If  the  prire  were 

i  I  ely.  some  consump- 

tion of  coilee  would  be  eliminated,  while  the 
higher  price  would  lead  to  scmewhat  smaller 
imports  than  are  now  brought  In  only  by  the 
payment  of  a  subsidy.  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  return  to  a  situation  where  supply  la 
brought  into  balance  with  demand  in  a  free 
market.  The  continuation  of  subsidies  such 
"s  this  one  only  tends  to  delay  the  arr.val  cf 
that  day  ttrd  will  In  the  end  make  it  more 
difficult  to  eliminate  subsidies  at  all. 

Interestingly  enough,  according  to  the 
United  Sutes  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the 
price  of  ccfToe  is  substantially  lower  than  It 
waa  In  1926.  a  year  frequently  used  for  long- 
term  conv  ^  h  the  index  of  all 
focd  prlr  =;her  than  It  was 
in  1926.  coflee  pnots  are  3 J  percent  lower. 
It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  coffee  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  will 
significantly  affect  the  cost  cf  living. 


Greek  Independence  Day  Address  of  Hon. 
Harold  E.  Stassen 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  -^ 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdnesdau.  March  27,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followinp  addre.ss 
of  Harold  E.  Stassen.  of  Minnesota,  at  the 
Greek  independence  day  dinner,  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. March  24.  1946: 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests  and 
fellow  cinzeiis.  we  meet  to  c.immemorate 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  Greece.  It  Is 
well  that  we  do  so.  Of  all  the  stirring  chap- 
ters of  the  valiant  struggles  of  men  for  free- 
dom from  oppression  In  world  history,  none 
Is  more  bnlliant  in  the  heroism  of  its  people, 
the  persistence  of  its  efforts,  and  the  glory 
of  its  success,  than  that  epic  struggle  of  the 
men  of  Greece  which  resulted  in  their  inde- 
pendence one  hundred  and  twenty-flve 
years  ago. 

Well  mijrht  we  pause  In  this  year  1M6.  with 
all  its  scientific  achievements  and  Its  prob- 
lems. Its  power  and  Its  suffering,  to  reflect 
upon  the  story  of  ancient  Greece,  of  the  new 
birth  of  Independence  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter ago.  and  of  its  condition  today. 

At  the  dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Greece  had  been  subjected  to  literally  cen- 
turies of  oppression  and  subjugation.  The 
extremes  to  which  this  had  t>een  carried  la 
vividly  expressed  by  the  ancient  head  tax 
which  had  been  Imposed  by  the  conqueror  on 
everyone  in  Greece  over  the  age  of  12.  the 
receipt  for  which  read  as  follows :  "The  hold- 
er hereof  may  bear  his  head  on  hli;  shoul- 
dera  for  1  year."  During  these  generations 
of  subjugation  it  Is  estimated  that  a  half 
million  of  Greek  children  were  abducted  and 


enrolled   In  the  vicious  army  of  the  Janis- 
saries, tribute  children. 

Yet  with  all  that,  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
remained  unbroken  and  with  great  determi- 
nation in  1821  they  began  the  struggle  wil:h 
ended  8  years  later  by  the  Treaty  of  Adrlan- 
ople,  In  September  1829.  under  which 
Greece  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
family  of  nations.  It  would  be  extremely 
Interesting  to  spend  our  time  this  evening 
reviewing  the  unbelievable  heroism  of  the 
leaders  of  that  struggle.  Alexander  Ypsllanrl. 
Georges  Karalakakls.  Marco  Bczzaris.  Con- 
stantine  Kanaris.  and  of  the  heroines  who 
(  •  •  n  when  their  men  fell.  Lascarlne  and 
I  nut  these  are  times  in  which  v.e 

n.i.  ■  on  history  but  in  which 

wv  I  mple  truths  of  yesterd  'V 

to  the  proolems  of  today  and  the  quesilons  of 
tomorrow. 

A  wounded  Greece,  devastated  by  a  cruel 
Invader.  Is  tcxlay  strugg-ing  to  rise  again. 
Her  success  In  coming  to  her  feet  will  de- 
perd  In  greatest  measure,  as  does  the  suc- 
cess of  every  nation,  upon  the  devotion  and 
the  freedom  and  the  vigilance  nnd  the  wcik 
of  her  own  |>eople.  But  it  does  not  dcp::  d 
on  that  alone.  It  depends  also  and  In  Ian  e 
measure  upon  the  help  she  can  obtain  frcrri 
other  nations  and  even  more,  it  dep^'ni^'Upon 
the  future  peace  of  the  world.  Clearly  there 
can  be  no  peace  for  Greece  unless  there  is 
peace  in  the  world. 

Wo  find  our  thoughts,  then,  turning  to  the 
prospects  in  the  world  f<^r  la.stlng  peace  and 
to  the  efforts  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
organize  for  peace. 

We  meet  on  the  eve  of  the  convening  In 
this  very  city  of  an  Important  session  of  the 
Council  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
n.     Thnt  resslon  should  begin  with 
an  air  of  op-  nd  of  pride.    The  Unit   cl 

Nations  Org.  n.  of  which  It  Is  a  put. 

is  stronger  today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Charter  was  signed.  It  has  received  the 
most  significant  reaffirmations  of  support  In 
recent  days.  It  can  well  be  said  that  It  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  rank  and 
file  ol  the  peoples  of  all  the  world.  It  can 
well  be  said  that  we  buUded  at  San  Francisco 
stronger  than  v.e  knew.    Its  ■  ses«ions 

In   London   have   already   di  :  ited    the 

moral  force  of  world  public  opinion.  We 
have  but  to  ask.  what  would  have  happened 
around  the  world  If  this  Orgnnlzatlon  had 
not  been  In  existence  since  VJ-day.  to  realize 
Its  tremendous  constructive  and  steadying 
effect.     The  opening  cf  this  and  the 

grave   Importance  of   the  c  .1   success 

of  the  United  Nations  Organization  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to 
the  people  of  Greece,  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  well  merits  our  special  consideration 
tonight  of  the  policies  of  our  country  toward 
th:-  Organization  and  toward  the  rest  of  the 
u    rid. 

There  is  an  extreme  nerd  that  the  United 
States  of  America  recognize,  in  full.  Its  own 
greatness  and  the  everlasting  power  of  Its 
moral  and  splr4tual  and  economic  and  social 
and  political  foundations.  And  then.  It  Is  cf 
even  more  Importance,  that  the  United  States 
of  America  prcKeed  to  act  In  all  humUlty  to 
fulfill  the  respon.'iblllty  of  that  greatness. 
This  m?an^  that  we  as  a  nation  must  «pek 
to  c  same  qualities  of  p-  ; 

whu  f  and  approve  In  the 

of  an  Individual  man  among  us.  We  must 
be  calm  and  confident  and  courageous.  We 
must  not  be  Jittery  or  cowardly  or  of  little 
faith.  We  mu^t  be  generous  and  considerate 
but  not  careless  or  extravagant.  We  must 
search  our  own  soul  for  answers  that  are 
moral  and  are  Just.  We  must  be  open  and 
frank  and  forthright  and  not  duplicltous  and 
evasive.  We  must  be  strong  and  Industrious 
and  loyal  and  not  divided  or  shiftless  or  dis- 
loyal. We  must  rigidly  respect  both  the  let- 
ter and  the  spirit  of  our  agreements  and  re- 
quire and  Inspire  our  friends  to  do  llk-wl-:?. 
We  must  act  dellt>erately  without  provoca- 
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tlon  and  without  excitement.  We  must  hold 
up  the  light  of  liberty  of  men  that  all  might 
see.  and  not  grow  timid  before  dark  shadows. 

And  what  do  these  things  mean  in  spe- 
cific terms  in  the  exact  problems  of  tomor- 
row and  of  the  coming  weeks?  It  means  that 
we  should  make  it  very  clear  that  we  intend 
to  back  up  our  solemn  commitments  In  the 
United  Nations  Charter  with  all  of  the  re- 
sources, economic  and  military,  at  cur  com- 
mand and  that  we  consider  that  those  obli- 
gations on  our  part  are  continuing  and 
fundamental  and  will  never  be  released  or 
voicied  by  the  exercise  of  a  veto  by  anyone. 
We  must  definitely  state  that  a  veto  can 
never  excuse  an  act  of  aggression,  and  nei- 
ther does  a  veto  excuse  the  other  members 
from  enforcing  the  solemn  obligations  of 
the  Charter.  Only  In  this  way  can  that 
steady  strength  be  given  to  this  organiza- 
tion for  peace  and  can  the  respect  for  law 
and  the  administration  of  Justice  be  de- 
veloped as  the  hope  of  mankind.  It  means 
that  we  must  press  on  in  the  development 
of  the  United  Nations  police  forces,  then 
proceed  In  Joint  disarmament  and  In  the 
development  of  United  Nations  atomic  con- 
trol and  Inspection  and  regulation. 

It  means  that  we  must  promptly  present 
to  the  United  Nations  a  genuine  proposal 
for  the  trusteeship  of  the  Pacific  islands  and 
for  the  fulfillment  of  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  trusteeship  chapters  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

It  means  that  we  must  act  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations  and  not  as  a  lone 
wo!f.  Wc  mti3t  not  again  act  unilaterally 
with  reference  to  Argentina  or  of  Spain 
or  any  other  nation,  but  must  take  these 
questions  up  In  accordance  with  the  Charter 
In  the  respective  pan-American  and  United 
Nations  bodies.  "There  is  grave  danger  that 
unless  we  do.  our  policies  in  this  hemisphere 
will  soon  be  looked  upon  as  those  of  the  big 
neighbor  rather  than  those  of  the  good 
neighbor. 

It  means  that  we  must  promptly  extend 
credits,  under  proper  terms,  to  those  who 
seriously  need  them,  which  include  England 
and  France  and  Greece  and  Russia.  We  can 
well  nfford  this  becaure  the  extension  of  these 
credits  will  mean.  In  essence  and  basically, 
n  preater  demand  for  the  goods  we  produce, 
and  this  remarkable  production  machine  of 
ours,  created  by  our  free  economy,  can  read- 
ily meet  these  added  requirements  by  the 
Internal  harmony  and  devotion  to  the  Amer-  • 
lean  system  which  should  and  must  result 
from  these  policies.  The  resu'.t  will  be  in- 
creased sources  of  raw  materials  around  the 
world.  Increated  jobs  and  markets  and  profits 
for  agriculture  and  business  and  labor  in 
America  In  future  years.  The  only  price  we 
will  really  pay  for  these  credits  which  we.  as 
now  the  great  creditor  nation  of  the  world, 
must  extend,  will  be  some  slight  postpone- 
ment In  the  complete  filling  of  our  accumu- 
lated domestic  consumer  demand  and  this 
slight  postponement  will  actually  contribute 
to  the  increased  long-term  economic  health 
of  our  own  country  as  well  as  the  world. 
Surely  the  people  of  America  are  intelligent 
enough  and  far-sighted  enough,  regardless  of 
the  appeals  of  the  demagogues,  to  be  willing 
to  postpone  slightly  the  complete  filling  of 
their  own  wishes  for  refrigerators  and  cars 
and  radios  and  clothing  and  even  houses,  if 
as  a  result  of  that  postponement  there  will  te 
more  jobs  and  better  business  In  America 
3  and  5  and  10  years  from  now.  and  better 
conditions  for  the  peoples  In  other  nations, 
and  a  better  chance  of  lasting  peace.  What 
will  It  profit  this  Nation  if  It  follows  a  nar- 
row, short-sighted,  selfish  course  now  and 
spends  its  future  years  struggling  with  de- 
pressions and  unemployment  and  sacrific- 
ing the  lives  of  tomorrow's  young  Americans 
on  the  battlefields  of  a  defensive  war. 

It  means  that  within  the  Concil  of  the 
United  Nations  Organization  we  must  insist 
upon  complete  respect  for  treaties  and  agree- 
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ments  In  Iran  and  Manchuria  and  through- 
out the  world.  We  must  equally  insist  on  the 
fulfillment  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  in  the  Dutch  Indies 
and  In  Indochina  and  in  Palestine. 

It  means  that  we  should  not  tie  our  foreign 
policy  down  to  that  of  any  other  one  nation. 
And  that  except  Insofar  as  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  of  the  Pnn  American 
Union  may  duly  speak  for  all  its  members, 
no  other  nation  shall  speak  for  the  United 
States  of  America  In  world  affairs.  It  means 
that  we  will  not  enter  into  any  combinations 
against  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other  nation 
but  that  we  will  insist  that  all  abide  by  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  and  their  international  agreements. 
It  means  that  we  will  approve  of  the  con- 
sideration by  United  Nations  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Council,  or  Assembly,  or  Security 
Council,  as  the  case  may  appropriately  be.  of 
any  proper  requests  for  readjustments  In 
International  agreements,  to  obtain  fair  ac- 
cess to  raw  materials  and  to  trade.  It  means 
that  we  must  vigorously  conserve  our  food 
and  extend  rapid  assistance  to  those  who 
hunger. 

II  means  that  we  should  not  confuse 
friendship  for  other  nations  of  the  world  with 
the  condoning  of  treacherous  action  by  cur 
citizens  at  home.  We  should  make  it  very 
clear  that  any  citizen  of  our  country  who 
treasonably  and  persistently  follows  the  line 
of  any  other  nation  to  the  exclusion  and 
harm  of  the  freely  determined  policy  of  our 
own  nation,  whether  that  line  be  commu- 
nistic or  imperialistic  or  Fascist,  serves 
neither  mankind  nor  his  country  and  de- 
serves neither  citizenship  nor  public  office  nor 
civic  leadership. 

We  should  make  It  clear  that  the  basic  con- 
cepts of  individual  human  rights  and  the 
freedoms  of  religion,  of  speech,  of  press,  of 
property,  have  been  the  root  cause  of  the 
great  strength  and  resilience  and  the  high 
standard  of  living  of  our  country  and  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  encourage  in  a  friend- 
ly manner,  the  gradual  change  of  other 
peoples  through  their  own  decisions  toward 
the  attainment  of  similar  Individual  rights 
and  freedoms  as  a  means  of  Improving  their 
own  standards  of  living,  their  own  supply  of 
cons  .mer  goods,  their  own  stability  of  gov- 
ernment, their  own  enjoyment  of  life. 

Fellow  citizens,  let  us  never  take  this 
freedom  of  ours  lightly.  Let  us  guard  it  with 
vigilance  from  any  assault  from  any  quar- 
ter. Let  us  not  forget  that  freedom  is  more 
precious  than  life  Itself.  That  tyrannically 
imposed  slavery  is  worse  than  war.  That 
freedom  is  not  something  for  one  to  enjoy 
and  another  to  be  deprived  of.  That  liberty 
mvst  not  be  confused  with  license. 

V/henever  I  speak  of  freedom  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  an  experience  at  the  close 
of  war  with  Japan  in  the  release  cf  our  pris- 
oners of  war  from  Japan.  We  heard  of  a 
large  prisoner-of-war  camp  In  the  interior 
on  the  westward  coast  of  Honshu.  The  re- 
port told  of  a  young  officer  in  this  camp  who, 
under  unbelievable  conditions,  deprivation, 
and  suffering,  had  maintained  the  morale 
of  the  fellow  prisoners  of  this  camp  and 
had  stood  stalwart  through  the  trying  days 
of  the  surrender  period  even  though  the 
mercy  planes  had  not  been  able  to  find  his 
camp,  cloud-covered  in  the  mountains.  We 
promptly  flew  to  that  area  of  Japan  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  for  the  evacuation 
of  this  camp.  Soon  this  young  officer  stcod 
before  us.  lean  and  drawn.  We  told  him 
we  assumed  he  had  heard  that  the  ships 
were  at  Yokohama  to  take  out  his  men.  and 
that  the  trains  would  soon  be  arranged,  and 
that  we  wanted  to  know  how  many  stretchers 
would  be  required  for  those  who  were  seri- 
ously HI.  He  stood  looking  straight  at  us. 
but  no  reply  came.  His  lips  quivered,  tears 
welled  In  his  eyes,  and  finally,  after  long 
moments  that  seemed  like  hours,  he  said. 
"I'm  sorry,  commander,  but  you  are  the  first 
free  men  I  have  seen  In  4  years."    rreedom 


Is  precious.  Prisoners  of  war  are  not  the 
only  kinds  of  prisoners  in  the  world.  There 
are  prisoners  of  fear.  There  are  prisoners  cf 
hunger.  There  are  prisoners  of  political 
views.  We  must  realize  the  strength  and 
preciousness  of  what  it  is  we  have  to  offer 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  must  not 
permit  a  false  desire  for  short-sighted  eco- 
nomic gains  for  ourselves  or  for  our  friends 
to  divert  or  dim  our  advocacy  of  the  preclcus- 
ne&s  of  human  freedom. 

Equally  we  must  not  be  smug.  We  must 
constantly  look  In  our  national  mirror  and 
see  our  own  internal  discriminations  and 
shortcomings  and  Infringements  on  liberty. 
Equally  we  must  emphasize  that  cur  system, 
built  on  freedom  of  individual  men.  Is  not  a 
static  system.  That  Its  great  resilience  comes 
from  Its  facility  for  change  and  adjustment 
and  correction.  These  principles  of  curs  are 
as  vibrant  as  life  itself.  We  must  constantly 
seek  those  new  answers  which  contribute 
best  to  the  Individual  liberties  and  to  the 
economic  and  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
people  as  a  whole.  Equally  we  must  em- 
phasize that  there  can  be  no  lasting  freedom, 
no  stable  Improvement  in  etandards  of  liv- 
ing, unless  there  Is  a  respect  for  law. 

The  United  States  of  America,  peopled  by 
sons  and  daughters  of  every  nation  In  the 
world,  is  in  a  unique  position.  It  can  con- 
tribute much  to  the  world.  It  can  continue 
to  learn  much  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

V/e  know  full  well  that  men  in  many  lands 
cannot  attain  In  one  short  leap  what  we 
have  been  favored  to  attain  In  a  century 
and  a  half  of  building  on  unusual  begin- 
nings. We  shall  hail  each  step  of  progress 
in  other  lands  and  extend  that  friendly  help- 
ing band  that  means  so  much.  We  shall 
nold  our  tongues  and  refrain  from  continuous 
carping  criticism  of  other  nations  when  we 
do  not  know  their  own  problems  and  we  have 
not  suffered   as  they  have  suffered. 

For  if  we  hold  fast  to  fundamentals  and 
demonstrate  the  vitality  of  alert,  successful 
adjustment  to  the  new  conditions  and  the 
advancement  of  science,  we  will  find  that 
gradually  men  in  other  lands,  under  many 
forms  of  government,  will  be  acquiring  in- 
creased individual  liberties  and  with  them 
improved  standards  of  living. 

We.  and  every  other  nation,  must  con- 
stantly remind  ourselves  that  we  have  so 
much  to  lose  by  narrow  Isolation  and  by 
repressive  selfishness,  so  much  to  lose  by  war. 
so  much  more  to  lose  by  subjugation,  and  so 
much  to  gain  by  broad  constructive  world- 
wide economic  policies  and  by  greater  freedom 
for  all  men.  and  by  peace. 

President  Monroe  gave  such  encouragement 
to  freedom  in  many  lands  In  his  famous 
declaration  of  1822.  "The  mention  of  Greece 
fills  the  mind  with  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments and  arouses  in  our  bosoms  the  best 
feelings  of  which  our  nature  is  susceptible. 
''Superior  skill  and  refinement  in  the  arts, 
heroic  gallantry  in  action,  disinterested  pa- 
triotism, enthusiastic  zeal  and  devotion  In 
favor  of  public  liberty  are  associated  with 
our  recollections  of  ancient  Greece.  That 
such  a  country  should  have  been  over- 
whelmed, and  so  long  hidden,  as  it  were,  from 
the  world,  under  a  gloomy  despotism,  has 
been  a  cause  of  unceasing  and  deep  regret 
to  generous  minds  of  ages  past.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  reappearance  cf 
these  people  in  their  original  character,  con- 
tending in  favor  of  their  liberties,  should  re- 
duce the  great  excitement  and  sympathy  in 
their  favor,  which  have  been  so  signally  dis- 
played throughout  the  United  States.  A 
strong  hope  is  entertained  that  these  people 
will  recover  their  Independence,  and  resume 
their  equal  station  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth." 

Extreme  is  the  suffering  in  Greece  today. 
Her  stalwart  fight  in  this  last  war.  recognized 
in  General  Marshall's  final  report,  did  not 
prevent  in  fact  added  to.  the  extreme  of  her 
devastation.    The  suffering  of  her  peoples  is 
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ope  part  of  the  suffering  of  the  peoples  of  the 
rid.  Let  us  not  think  o^^em  only  aa 
dreeiu  and  Pules  and  Riisslans\nd  French- 
n  len  and  Danes  and  Chinese.  Lelk  us  think 
o  '  them  as  men — yes.  as  men — and'  women — 
a  id  children.  Let  us  think  of  the  basic 
4  gnlty  of  the  human  being  This  Is  a  time 
f  r  greatness.  The  United  States  of  America 
oust — and  will — respond. 
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Letter  of  Reserve  Oficers  of  the  Naval 
Services 


f  or 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  Niw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAT1\'ES 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1946 

Mr  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tlie  Reserve  Officers  of  the  Naval  Service, 
known  as  RONS.  organiz'?d  subsequent 
t(  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  has  already 
r  dicated  its  awareness  of  legislation  af- 
f«  cting  the  military  services  and  has  ex- 
p  es-sed  its  interest  by  sending  comma- 
a  cations  on  matters  relating  to  the 
wrvices  to  Members  of  the  Congress. 
Recently  I  have  received  such  a  com- 
niunication  from  this  organization, 
ich  I  extend  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Such  onranizations  as  RONS  have  an 
otportunity  of  performing  an  extremely 
\\jrthwl:ile  public  service,  being  com- 
p  ksed  as  it  is  largely  of  civilian  sailors. 
wi.     '  an  un  '  ding  botli  of  the 

lonfroi  ^'uiar  naval  offi- 

cers and  thf^  viewpoint  of  civiUan  tax- 
rs  and  citizens.    I  welcome  its  con- 
tifiued  Interest  In  matters  affecting  the 

vv,    feelins;   fully   confident    that   its 
rts  and  influence  will  not  be  devoted 

a  carping  crlticLsm  cf  the  Navy  De- 
partment but  rather  to  a  wholesome, 
ccnstructive.  and  progressive  program 
for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
Nj  ivy,  as  well  as  the  security  of  our 
Nj  htion. 

The  communication  follows: 

Rascavc  Omccas  or  the 

Naval  Sutvicas. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  22.  194S. 
Hc|n.  W.  STxauNG  Colk. 
Member  of  Congress. 

House  01  Reprejientattves, 

Washington.  D  C 
'  >BA*  Mb  Coti:  Reserve  Officers  of  tbe 
ll«|val  Services,  orgaoiaed  since  VJ-day.  is  au 
oclacion  of  Reserve  ofScers  of  the  Navy. 
Mirine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard.  Practically 
all  of  the  'uerauers  have  now  returned  to 
clMthan  life  after  participating;  in  World  War 
The  membership  represents  a  croas  sec- 
•>f  the  350.C00  Reserve  officers  of  these 
The  RONS  executive  committee 
fd  this  letter. 
As  Keaerve  officers,  we  are  vlUlly  affected  by 
th(  ■  proposed  drastic  cut  in  the  naval  budget. 
W(  supplied  about  19  out  of  every  20  officers 
In  the  wartime  Navy.  We  are  subject  to  re- 
caJ  I  to  combat  duty.  Therefore,  we  feel  that 
have  a  rikjht  to  i ;  <n  a  naval  budget 

thit  will  provide  c^  .  ;»  training  for  all 

prvists.  Am  Reserves,  we  certainly  have  a 
It  to  a  flghttng  chxmce  for  our  Uvea  If 
thJre  la  another  war.  Without  proper  train- 
ing ,  we  will  not  have  such  a  chance. 

\  Je  believe  that  the  Congress  should  know 
thi  t  no  money  la  being  provided  for  any 
tra.ning  of  the  Volunteer  Reserve  which  la 


by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 
In  any  future  emergency,  the  Navy  will.  In 
a  large  measure,  be  dependent  upon  this  Re- 
serve for  Immediate  manning  of  our  fleet  and 
shore  establishments. 

Our  Volunteer  Air  Reserve  will  be  an  Illu- 
sion. We  just  will  not  have  one.  No  money 
Is  provided  for  any  refresher  training.  A 
pilot,  who  d'jesn't  fly,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  pilot. 

Our  reserve  for  the  fleet  will  be  only  a  token 
reserve.  The  number  of  ships  for  reserve 
training  will  have  to  be  reduced  from  13.  as 
plained,  to  only  16. 

We  feel  that  we  must  warn  the  Congress 
that  the  Nation  will  be  resting  Its  security 
on  a  paper  reserve  that  dues  not  and  will  not 
actually  exist  unless  adeqxiate  funds  are 
provided. 

We  cannot  but  ask  who  or  what  Is  respon- 
sible (or  this  sudden  radical  cut  In  the  naval 
budget  In  the  face  of  a  most  critical  world 
situation.  It  would  be  hard  to  understand 
in  a  stabilized  world,  it  is  incomprehensible 
to  us  under  the  pr«Mnt  conditions. 

We  urge  the  Congraea  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  a  Navy  adec^uate  to  guarantee  our 
control  of  the  sea-air  approaches  to  cur 
Nation. 

Sincerely  yours. 

EiTGZNX  C.  CAarsi. 
Chairman.  Legislative  Committee. 


Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  March  27. 1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  '^  '  r.  under 
leave  to  extend  my  rem  the  Rec- 

ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Sumner  Welles,  from  the  Washington 
Post: 

Foreign  Policy 

(Bj-  Sumner  Welles) 
TiiE  rrasT  LINE  or  oua  swcmrrt 

The  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Churchill's 
speeches  has  fixed  attention  on  the  military 
aspects  of  American  security.  It  has  led 
public  opinion  to  concentrate  primarily  upon 
our  armed  strength,  and  upon  the  related 
problems  of  our  defense. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  depends 
upon  Innumerable  factors.  It  depends  in 
part  on  our  Internal  unity,  on  the  striking 
power  of  our  air.  naval,  and  military  forces, 
on  our  abUlty  to  find  safeguards  for  new 
scientific  Inventions,  on  our  productive  ca- 
pacity, on  the  raw  materials  available  to  us. 
and  ou  the  strategic  position  of  our  territory. 

But  obviously,  tlie  security  of  the  United 
States  win  be  determined  first  of  all  by  the 
policies  of  other  peoples.  It  depends  upon 
the  desire  of  other  peoples  to  seek  their  se- 
curity and  their  prosperity  in  the  same  way 
In  which  we  attk  our  own  safety  and  well- 
being.  It  dcprnds  upon  the  wUUngneas  of 
other  peoples  to  cooperate  with  tis  in  creat- 
ing the  kind  of  peaceful  world  order  to  which 
we  are  now  pledged. 

The  future  safety  of  the  United  States  will 
be  Insured  by  the  success  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  success  of  that  organization 
will  be  advanced  In  proportion  to  our  abUlty 
to  achieve  close  and  friendly  understandings 
with  other  peoples  and  convince  them,  when- 
ever necessary,  of  the  desirability  In  their 
own  interest  of  working  with  us  toward  that 
conuumou  goal. 


It  Is  precisely  In  that  fleld  that  the  Ocvem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  has  so  often  failed 
during  the  last  year. 

Wendell  Wlllkle  used  to  speak  of  the  "res- 
ervoir of  good  wUl"  which  the  United  States 
had  available  to  It  throughout  other  parts 
of  the  world.  That  reservoir,  unfortunately. 
Is  very  rapidly  being  drained  dry. 

There  has  arisen  an  extraordinary  confu- 
sion of  thought  with  regard  to  Mr.  ChttrchlU's 
recent  speeches.  There  has  been  a  concerted 
effort  to  make  It  appear  that  the  former 
Prime  Minister  was  urging  the  creation  of  a 
military  alliance  of  the  English-speaking 
countries,  of  an  exclusive  character,  for  the 
purpose  of  dominating  the  rest  of  the  world. 

N.iturally.  the  United  Nations  Charter 
would  not  be  worth  the  paper  It  Is  written 
on  If  any  member  state,  or  any  group  of 
states,  were  to  attempt  to  dominate  all  other 
peoples.  Mr.  Churchill  has  made  it  entirely 
clear  that  what  he  is  so  eloquently  urging  Is 
an  increasing  cooperation  cr  the  English- 
speaking  democracies  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  objectives  in  which  they  believe 
and  which  are  set  forth  In  the  United  Na- 
tions  Charter. 

We  are  Inclined  to  overlook  •  flcance 


to  us  of  the  fact  that  the  E:. 


leaking 


democracies  all  believe  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  world  order  based  upon  law'  ai'.d 
Ju=ttce.  rather  than  upDn  force  and  domina- 
tion, offers  the  most  certain  method  of  fur- 
thering their  own  welfare. 

The  Br.tish  Empire — even  though  Mr. 
Churchill  will  not  be  there  to  preside  ever 
its  liquidation — has  reached  its  end  Mr. 
Attlee.  by  his  pledge  of  complete  independ- 
ence to  India,  has  proclaimed  the  termina- 
tion of  the  atje  cf  imperialism. 

But  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
that  federation  of  English-speaking  democ- 
racies will  continue  to  survive  as  a  tul- 
wnrk  for  a  decent  world  order,  provided 
the  United  States  collaborates  with  It.  within 
th?   framework   of   the   United   Nations. 

If.  because  of  current  misrepresentation.? 
and  recrlniina lions,  we  fail  so  to  cooper.ite. 
we  will  thereby  lose  one  of  our  most  eCec- 
ttve  means  of  strengthening  the  first  line 
of  cur  security. 

The  key  problem  of  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  to  establish  a  friendly  workir.i;  relation 
with  the  S  niet  Union  which  woiUd  prcgres- 
sively  strengthen  the  UN.  In  that  endeavor 
we  have  so  far  wholly  failed. 

But  In  our  supplementary  policies,  which 
should  have  been  desl[;ned  to  increave  our 
opportunities  of  obtaining  the  support  of 
other  nations  for  our  objectives,  we  have 
failed  almost  as  completely. 

Our  recent  policies  in  Latin  America  hav* 
been  incredibly  stupid  as  well  as  humilat- 
Ingly  unsuccessful.  Our  procedure  In  w.«t- 
ern  and  central  Europe  and  in  the  Near 
Fast  has  been  almost  as  inept.  y 

American  public  opinion  should  be  de- 
manding from  this  Government  some  co- 
herent program  of  foreign  policy  which  arlll 
refill  the  reservoir  of  good  will  toward  the 
United  States. 

It  should  Insist  on  the  elimination  of  all 
those  factors  which  have  been  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  tragic  mistakes  which  have 
been  committed  in  so  many  aspects  cf  our 
foreign  policy,  and  which  have  contributed 
so  greatly  to  the  reduction  abroad  of  the 
influence  and  former  prestige  cf  this  coun- 
try It  should  urge  the  appointment,  at  'his 
most  critical  moment,  to  high  diplomatic 
missions  abroad  of  men  who  have  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience,  as  well  as  the  ability 
needed.  It  should  make  it  clear  that  it  le- 
allzes  that  the  safety  of  this  Nation  de- 
pends upon  the  foreign  policy  which  is  now 
carried  out  In  the  name  of  the  United  States, 
and  upon  the  skill  with  which  that  policy  is 
executed  In  the  fleld. 

For  It  Is  to  Its  foreign  policy  that  the 
United  States  must  look  for  the  ittrst  Urn-  of 
Its  8ectu-l»y. 


Jackson  Day  Address  of  Hod.  James 
Forrestal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  EDWARD  H£BERT 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27, 1946 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  James  V.  Forrestal  delivered 
more  than  a  political  address  at  the  re- 
cent Jackson  Day  dinner  in  my  own  New 
Orleans.  He  delivered  a  thought-pro- 
voking address,  meaty  in  substance 
which  should  have  the  attention  of 
thinking  men  and  women. 

For  that  reason  I  have  asked  the  priv- 
ilege of  placing  his  address  in  the  Record 
at  this  time,  as  follows: 

New  Orleans  on  Jackson  Day  may  not  be 
the  most  secure  harbor  for  an  advocate  of 
sea  power — 133  years  ago  Old  Hickory 
thrashed  an  amphibious  landing  made  un- 
der the  guns  of  the  greatest  fleet  of  that 
era.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  a  most  ap- 
propriate forum  for  the  civilian  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Navy  in  view  of  its 
long  association  with  American  naval  and 
military  history. 

At  the  moment  New  Orleans,  as  headquar- 
ters of  the  Eighth  Naval  District,  has  as 
commandant  one  of  the  naval  heroes  of  the 
recent  war.  Admiral  Aaron  S.  Merrill,  a  na- 
tive of  Biloxl.  Miss.,  a  leader  who  embodies 
the  highest  traditions  of  the  naval  service. 
To  the  boldness  of  his  tactics  In  night  cpier- 
atlons  in  the  narrow  and  difficult  waters  run- 
ning from  the  Solomon.s  to  the  Admiralties 
and  New  Guinea.  Admiral  Halsey  attributes 
a  large  measure  of  our  success  in  clearing 
the  South  Pacific  waters  of  Japanese  naval 
power.  The  bombardments  of  New  Georgia 
and  Kolombangara  Islands  and  the  battle  of 
Empress  Augusta  Bay  off  Bougainville  reflect 
honor  and  glory  upon  the  American  Navy. 
High  on  the  list  of  men  who  helped  to  make 
that  record  is  "Tip"  Merrill. 

While  I  am  dealing  with  personalities  I 
should  like  to  acknowledge  the  debt  which 
the  Navy  owes  to  your  two  Senators,  John 
H.  Overton  and  Allen  J.  Ellendeb.  and  to 
that  able  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  F.  Edward  Hebert. 
Upon  the  latter,  by  the  way.  must  rest  the 
responsibility  for  whatever  pain  I  may  in- 
flict upon  you  tonight. 

I  am  always  mindful  of  the  brief  spate 
In  which  any  speaker  can  hope  to  be  a 
tenant  of  the  mind  of  his  audience.  What 
I  have  to  say.  therefore,  will  be  measured 
by  my  appraisal  of  the  limits  oi  your  patience. 
I  have  been  exposed  quite  frequently  myself 
to  the  autointoxication  and  self-hypnosis 
which  is  chronic  with  speakers,  and  for  that 
reason  I  am  possibly  romewhat  more  sensi- 
tive than  most  of  the  early  arrival  of  boredom. 
I  will  Identify  the  few  ideas  which  I 
propose  to  talk  about.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  American  Navy  and  its  relation  to 
world  affairs;  the  Democratic  Party  In  par- 
ticular and  politics  In  general:  and,  flnally. 
Andrew  Jackson.  \  hose  birthday  provides 
the  occasion  for  this  dinner. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  desperately 
anxious  for  peace.  All  men  are  agreed  on 
that.  Doubts  and  fears  relate  only  to  the 
method  by  which  an  enduring  peace  may  be 
assured. 

I  do  not  propose  to  contribute  at  length  to 
the  many  and  thoughtful  discussions  on  this 
subject,  especially  since  It  is  an  area  that  lies 
outside  of  my  responsibility.  I  feel  com- 
|>clled.  however,  to  emphasize  the  view  that 
any  hope  for  peace  mvist  rest  upon  the  suc- 


cess of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and 
upon  the  good  will,  sincerity,  and  patience 
which  the  governments  of  the  world  bring 
to  this  vital   task. 

A  forceful  insistence  upon  the  principles  of 
international  Justice  is  Imperative.  To  this 
end  we  shall  need  an  unfaltering  national 
will  to  implement  those  principles.  To  be 
prepared  for  our  task  we  must  maintain  our 
economic'and  military  power  as  an  essential 
Instrument  for  peace.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  effectively  discharge  our  vital  responsi- 
bility to  national  and  world  security. 

American  policy  as  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Mr.  Bjrnes,  and  British 
policy  as  stated  by  Mr.  Attlee  and  Mr.  Bevln, 
rest  upon  the  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  The  Russians,  too,  have  as- 
serted their  faith  in  this  new  wo.ld  struc- 
ture. But  If  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion Is  to  succeed,  the  labor  that  goes  into 
Its  building  must  be  accompanied  by  patient 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  the  structure  can- 
not be  completed  and  the  house  made  ready 
to  live  in  overnight.  Painstaking  efforts 
will  be  required.  A  single  stroke,  a  single 
speech,  no  matter  how  brilliant,  or  fervent 
wishes  for  success  will  not  suffice. 

The  great  commonwealth  of  States  which 
now  constitutes  the  United  States  of  America 
took  a  century  in  the  building.  I  think  it  Is 
both  dangerous  and  unwise  to  as.sume  that 
the  writing  of  a  charter,  the  statement  of 
objectives,  the  subscriptions  to  high  ideals — 
that  these  alone  are  capable  of  producing  a 
viable  Instrument  for  the  government  of  the 
world. 

My  own  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  Party 
was  largely  sealed  25  years  ago  by  my  belief 
in  the  concept  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  seems  to  me  now, 
that  the  United  States  had  two  alternatives: 
To  Join  and  promote  with  all  the  vigor  at  its 
command  an  international  organization  for 
world  security  and  peace;  or.  falling  that,  to 
maintain  such  a  state  of  readiness  for  war  as 
to  serve  clear  notice  to  any  nation  planning 
conquest  that  American  power  would  In- 
evitably crush  the  aggressor. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  we  failed  to  adopt 
either  alternative.  We  denied  to  President 
Wilson  his  great  objective  of  Incorporating 
America  into  a  league  for  world  organiza- 
tion. Three  years  later,  having  thus  put  our 
head  In  the  sand,  we  proceeded  at  the  Dis- 
armament Conference  of  1922  to  strip  our- 
selves of  our  naval  strength. 

We  must  not  follow  this  course  again. 
Either  we  make  the  United  Nations  work  or 
we  face  a  world  in  which  we  must  maintain 
such  overwhelming  military  power  as  to  make 
it  abundantly  clear  that  future  aggressors 
will  eventually  suffer  the  ruinous  fate  of 
Japan  and  Germany, 

Until  the  structure  in  which  the  United 
Nations  is  to  dwell  Is  far  more  solidly  estab- 
lished, we  must  retain  adequate  military 
strength.  So  long  as  power  is  necessary  to 
obtain  peace,  it  must  reside  with  those  whose 
history  shows  that  they  have  not  abused 
power. 

What  Is  the  place  of  the  Navy  in  this  re- 
tention of  power  by  the  United  States?  The 
sea-air  power  of  our  Navy  guarantees  for  us 
and  other  peaceful  governments  the  freedom 
of  the  seas,  the  security  of  the  great  ocean 
lanes  over  which  our  commerce  flows,  and 
It  protects  those  lanes  in  case  we  are  again 
driven  to  the  use  of  force  against  any  inter- 
national aggressors. 

Our  naval  pyower  should  be  the  visible  evi- 
dence of  American  determination  to  seek  its 
own  security  through  the  preservation  of 
world  security.  Speciflcally,  I  mean  that  it 
should  be  clear  to  all  the  world  that  the 
American  Navy  will  be  free  to  traverse  any 
of  the  international  sea  lanes  In  the  dis- 
charge of  Its  duties  and  in  the  fulfillment 
of  its  historic  mission,  operating  in  any 
climate  and  under  any  conditions  on  the 
seas,  below  them  or  above  them. 


We  shall  retain  only  a  part  of  our  tre- 
mendoua  wartime  strength  in  active  service, 
but  It  Is  highly  important  that  otir  ships  in 
the  inactive  fleet  be  laid  up  with  great  care 
so  that  they  may  be  quickly  available  In  an 
emergency.  And  It  behooves  us,  above  all  else, 
to  ensure  that  naval  research  is  maintained 
at  the  same  high  level  which  during  this  war 
resulted  in  revolutionary  developments  such 
as  radar  and  sonic  devices.  Through  re- 
search we  gained  decisive  advantages  over 
our  enemies. 

This  being  a  political  speech.  I  would  like 
to  venture  a  little  Into  a  phase  of  Interna- 
tional politics  which  I  know  is  in  the  minds 
of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  this  country. 
Is  Russia  willing  to  Jem  in  the  great  effort 
for  the  success  of  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization? As  I  have  said,  Russia  has  as- 
serted its  faith  in  this  instrument  for  world 
government. 

The  Russians  still  believe  quite  sincerely 
and  with  deep  Intensity  in  the  Marxian  dia- 
lectic, and  that  the  Soiriet  society-  as  Mr. 
Stalin  called  It  in  h»s  speech  of  a  month 
ago — is  the  society  which  provides  the  great- 
est hope  for  the  common  people  and  the  only 
society  which.  Internationally  applied,  can 
prevent  war.  Now  I  disagree  with  equal  In- 
tensity with  Mr.  Stalin's  statement,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  difference  In  our  con- 
cepts of  government,  economics,  and  social 
organization  necessarily  means  that  we  have 
to  fight  each  other  to  prove  the  success  of 
either. 

Mr.  Willkie  gained  a  good  deal  of  attention 
by  his  book  called  One  World.  I  raise 
the  question  here  tonight  whether  possibly 
he  and  some  cf  the  rest  of  us  have  not  exag- 
gerated the  possibilities  of  creating  one  world 
from  the  viewpoint  of  government,  of  poll- 
tics,  and  of  economics.  I  believe  In  personal 
liberty,  in  the  freedom  of  men  to  work  as  they 
choose — in  other  words.  It  is  an  understate- 
ment to  say  that  I  am  against  a  collective 
society  for  America  and  for  Americans,  but 
I  do  not  couple  that  with  the  assertion  that 
only  our  form  of  society  Is  workable.  In  fact 
it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  our 
ideas  of  self-government,  our  adherence  to 
the  Importance  of  personal  freedom,  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  are  applicable  overnight  or 
within  the  forseeable  future  to  all  the  mil- 
lions of  varied  peoples  who  make  up  the 
rest  of  the  globe. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  our  society  and 
our  Government  have  offered  and  continue 
to  offer  the  greatest  assurance  to  people  in 
search  of  freedom  and  of  opportunity,  not 
as  members  of  an  amorphous  mass  of  human 
beings  but  rather  as  Individuals  with  respect 
for  personality,  for  personal  liberty,  for  the 
great  freedoms  of  speech,  of  worship,  and  of 
political  action.  But  I  think  the  best  way 
to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world  of  the 
success  of  our  system  Is  not  by  destroying 
any  other  system,  but  rather  by  the  example 
of  success  Itself — a  success  which  politically 
and  socially  means  the  continuous  and  sure 
extension  of  Increasing  opportunity,  of  in- 
creasing education,  of  an  Increasing  division 
of  the  fruits  of  society  among  all  members 
of  It.  without  denying  to  the  leaders  who 
mak3  great  contributions  either  In  terms  of 
science,  of  production,  of  management,  or  of 
government,  the  rewards,  be  they  monetary 
or  honorific,  which  go  with  great  accom- 
plishments. 

I  think  we  should  use  every  means  at  our 
command  to  make  clear  to  the  world  what 
we  know  to  be  a  fact,  that  this  Nation  exists 
to  serve  and  not  to  exploit,  that  it  does  not 
seek  expanded  power  or  territory,  but  that  It 
always  will  fight  when  the  apostles  of  force 
gather  .themselves  for  conquest. 

I  said  I  was  going  to  talk  about  politics 
and  I  win  do  so  now. 

It  is  sometimes  popular  in  this  country  to 
attack  and  deride  politicians  as  being  of  a 
very  low  order  of  hiunanity.    For  those  who 
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i  ultilgc  thla  view  I  rvrommend  a  most  Inter- 
a  Mas  «rticie  by  ■  dlstinKUi&hed  American 
J  itnftlist  and  diplomat.  Mr.  Claude  Bowers. 
1  1  last  July's  Virginia  Quarterly,  called  "In 
I  efense  uX  PoUtlctaiw."  He  pointed  out  that 
fIcruKaiton  of  patWtetans  and  political  lead- 
e  -s  IS  usually  on*  at  tb«  steps  along  ttoe  road 
t  >  dictatorship.  For  the  whole  bualneas  of 
d  emocratic  government  Is  poliiica.  One  can 
B  a  more  have  democratic  government  with- 
o  Jt  politics  than  you  have  have  the  Qower 
« IthiiUt  the  seed. 

Havu^  for  6  years  been  exposed  to  aosM  of 
tie  problems  of  national  adminUtrat  l 

c  a  say  with  Cdnviciion  that  unl<»Rs  r 
U  the  bu^  y  man  .a.»  .u 

this  count  rnmeut    ■  ves  us 

tl  le  liberties  and  privileges  we  so  highly  value 
a  ainot  survive.  I  pay  high  tribute  to  the 
n  en  and  women  who  labor  In  either  party  In 
tie  tedlou.s  work  of  primary  elections,  who 
n  ja  for  ofBce  and  who  serve  their  country 
e:  ther  la  their  State  legislatures  or  in 
C  ingress. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  was  the  great 
g  liding  principle  of  Jackson,  the  man  whom 
w !  honor  tonight.  He  recognized  that  the 
sixvlval  of  this  Nation,  that  the  success  of 
It  I  Oovemment,  depend  not  upon  the  lead- 
ei  ship  of  a  selett  few  but  rather  upon  the 
ai  illlty  of  the  people  to  understand  what 
gi  vernment  means  and  what  part  they  play 
it  direcUng  government. 

Jackson,  who  ha^  been  called  a  political 
r.idiciil.  It  seems  to  me.  actually  was.  like 
many  radicals  come  to  power,  a  conserva- 
tl  re  In  action.  Born  In  the  South.  Identi- 
n<  d  with  the  great  surge  of  the  West,  fiercely 
d<  voted  to  the  interest  of  his  own  com- 
ta  unity,  he  nevertheless  had  a  clear  view  of 
tt  e  importance  of  the  National  Union  and 
h«  did  not  fall  to  act  with  speed  and  flrm- 
n(  (w  wheTa  he  saw  that  Union  in  peril. 

Let  me  add  this  one  final  thought  about 
p<  lltlcs.  From  time  to  time  one  hears  it 
St  ited  as  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  Demo- 
cr  itlc  and  Republican  Parties  are  not  con- 
st-ucUve  media  for  political  action  In  this 
country,  because  both  have  crosscuts  and 
sc  llsms  of  political  and  economic  thlnk- 
In  f— that  in  the  Democratic  Party  the  South 
Is  conserratlve.  the  great  industrial  cities 
of  the  Worth  radical:  that  in  the  Republican 
Party  the  Northeast  and  the  Middle  West 
ar  conservative  and  the  Northwest  tradl- 
tk  nally  radical. 

question  whether  this  l.«i  an  evil  thing, 
-wl  ether  It  would  necessarily  be  of  great 
be  leflt  to  have  two  parties,  one  radical  and 
on  i  conservative.  May  it  not  be  that  the 
geiilus  of  government  In  this  country  has 
ben  our  ability  to  balance  In  both  parties 
th  '  radical  and  con.servative.  to  temper  the 
«xi  reme  sealots  of  what  Is  called  the  left 
wl  ig  and  at  the  same  time  so  to  challenge 
th'  complacent  Inertia  of  conservatives 
as  to  make  them  see  that  people  must  have 
tlx  sense  of  constant  movement  along  the 
ra  d  to  a  (ood  life? 
]  iMiM  Myself  to  be  a  liberal,  and  yet  we 
ibcr  that  It  Is  not  always  becom- 
of  liberalism,  especially  since 
be  exactly  sure  what  the  criteria 
Shaw,  you  may  remember,  in 
and  the  Lion,  underlined  with 
geiltle  Irony  the  smugness  of  one  of  the  early 
saljiu  who  bOMSted  of  his  humility.  Uberal- 
Is  neither  the  special  prlvUege  nor  the 
pri  rate  property  of  any  one  group,  and  many 
—  -  in  many  different  ways  advance  the 
■  of  liberty  and  liberalism— men  In  busi- 
men  in  labor,  men  In  the  church,  and 
taekx  In  the  Oovernment. 

1  inally.  I  would  like  to  pay  a  specUl  tribute 
Dur  President.  Harry  Truman.  I  can  say 
wll^  conviction  and  deep  earnestness  that  he 
iplifles  what  I  have  said,  that  I  have  had 
hir  I  constantly  In  mind  In  these  remarks 
Uu  i  I  have  made  about  politics.  He  has  come 
«P  BHMUied  In  the  practical  field  of  political 


to 


action.  He  came  to  the  Presidency  with  a 
long  service  in  the  Senate.  In  the  highest 
oOtce  In  the  land  he  has  displayed  a  sense  of 
political  reaiity— and  by  that  I  mean  that 
Government  Is  the  practical  expreiision  of 
political  action— and  along  with  that  reality 
there  goes  a  freedtm  from  cynicism,  plus 
positive  faith  In  his  fellow  citizens,  and  a 
deep  humility  fiowing  from  a  consciousness 
of  the  tremendous  responsibilities  that  he 
bearson  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world. 


The  0?A  Should  Abdicate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NIW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
busine&<:men  can  have  no  confidence  in 
the  future  under  the  OPA  tyrannous  pro- 
gram of  a  virtual  dictatorship. 

The  proce5.s  of  production  requires  the 
lajing  out  of  capital,  venture  capital. 
What  businessman  can  afTord  to  risk  his 
savings  and  perchance  borrovced  money 
under  the  uncertain  conditions  created 
by  the  ever-changing  regulations  brought 
about  by  the  edicts  of  OPA?  No  intelli- 
gent man  of  busine.ss  will  take  either 
short  or  long  risks  in  the  field  of  business 
or  industry  where  a  bureaucracy  is  vested 
with  power  to  ruin  an  enterprise  without 
even  a  moment's  notice. 

The  OPA  has  evidently  taken  the 
formula  used  by  Caligula — according  to 
Dio  Cassius — who  wrote  his  laws  m  very 
small  character  and  hung  them  upon 
high  pillars,  the  more  effectually  to 
ensnare  the  people.  Without  confidence 
in  the  future,  without  trust  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  without  assurance  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  will  not  be  suddenly 
changed,  there  cannot  he  maximum  pro- 
duction under  a  free  enterprise  system. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  March  27 
1946: 

rr  SHOULD  ABOICATK 

A  careful  reading  of  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Bernard  Baruch's  statement  to  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  certainly 
leaves  no  impression  that  he  had  any  Inten- 
tion of  giving  unreserved  endorsement  to 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admln- 
latraUon.  Most  people  will  not  read  the  full 
text.  Those  who  "read  as  they  run"  will  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Baruch  plumped  for  price  con- 
trol and  has  lined  up  with  that  company  of 
which  Chester  Bowles  Is  the  leader— at  least 
the  most  vociferous.  And  It  Is  Just  a  little 
hard  to  believe  that  Mr.  Baruch  meant  to 
lend  his  great  prestige  to  that  group. 

We  see  here  another  lUustration  of  at- 
tempting to  compromise  with  this  thing 
which  Is  called  OPA.  When  one  attempu 
a  middle  ground  he  Is  driven,  as  was  Mr. 
Baruch.  to  warn  against  economic  dictator- 
ship and  at  the  same  time  endorse  a  S3rstem 
which  controls  prices,  which  through  price 
control  also  controls  profits  and  production 
and  which,  as  Mr.  Baruch  said,  logically  calls 
for  "vage  control.  He  Is  forced  to  say  that 
this  thing  Is  bad  and  yet  we  must  keep  It 
for  a  while.  He  is  forced  to  warn  against 
subsidies,  as  Mr.  Baruch  did,  all  the  time 


knowing  that  OPA  is  extending  the  ar?a  of 
subsidies. 

The  idea  that  there  can  be  some  selective 
price  control,  wh.ch  will  leave  business 
largely  free  is  as  fatuous  as  can  he,  and  the 
whole  course  of  OPA  shows  It.  Its  whole 
record  has  been  one  of  gradual  extension  of 
its  power.  When  lu  prices  deranged  pro- 
duction. It  set  rules  for  control  of  production. 
When  factories  were  unable  to  produce  under 
these  rules.  It  began  to  call  harsh  name.'i  and 
to  Instruct  Its  agents  to  pursue  methods  that 
resembled  nothing  so  mucii  as  the  tactics 
of  the  gestapo. 

OPA  has  had  three  Administrators.  The 
first  one  gathered  atxcut  him  a  sUH  wh.ch 
Included  some  aealous  people,  at  least  cue 
of  whom  made  speeches  Informing  his  audi- 
ence that  the  system  of  free  enterprise  had 
passed.  The  second  Administrator,  a  man  of 
utmost  fairness,  was  overwhelmtd  by  the 
opposition  of  the  staff  he  had  Inherited  and 
by  th"  uan  proportions  of  the  jtb  he 

had  ui  -^  II.    Then  came  Mr.  Bowles,  who 

has  replied  to  criticism  with  the  s>tateinent 
th.it  his  failures  were  caused  by  a  crisis  and 
the  crisis  In  turn  resrulted  from  good  busi- 
ness and  high  employment. 

Now  the  hope  Is  held  out  that  under  an- 
other Administrator  OPA  will  cease  to  com- 
mit absurdities  which  are  holding  tiack  pro- 
duction and  thus  brlnglni^  the  danger  cf  in- 
flation. That  hope  Is  In  vain  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator were  a  superman  of  the  best  of 
Intentions.  It  would  still  be  vain.  As  soon 
as  he  touches  one  price,  he  deranges  half  a 
dozen  other  prices  and  In  adjusting  the  half 
dozen  he  deranges  3  dozen  more  and  so  '.%, 
progresses.  Human  failure  accentuates  the 
absurdities  of  OPA  but  the  fundam-?ntal 
trouble  Is  that  the  Job  Is  beyond  any  human 
capacity. 

A  fine  Christian  gentleman  once  was  asked 
what  would  be  his  first  act  if  he  were  made 
dictator  and  he  replied.  "I'd  abdicate."  And 
If  we  are  to  have  a  free  economy  supporting  a 
democratic  society  that  is  Just  what  OPA 
must  do — voluntarily  or  otherwise. 


American    Legion    Commander    Supports 
Original  Wyatt  Housing  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widncsday.  March  27. 1946 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charles  G. 
Bolte.  chairman.  American  Veterans 
Committee,  in  a  telegram  to  John  Sielle, 
national  commander.  American  Le(;ion, 
has  congratulated  him  on  his  support  of 
the  original  Wyatt  housing  program, 
which  Mr.  Bolte  described  as  being  "of 
immeasurable  benefit  to  all  veterans." 
Citing  the  rallies  sponsored  by  AVC 
throughout  the  NaUon.  the  AVC  chair- 
man stated,  -your  support  will  be  helijful 
in  achieving  successful  passage  of  the 
bill."  The  telegram  follows: 
Mr.  JoHx  Stelli, 

National  Comander.  American  Legion 
Headquarters.  Indianapolis,  Inc.: 

Think  It  splendid  that  you  have  thr-wn 
your  weight  behind  the  veterans'  hottilng 
program.  The  American  Veterans  Committee 
feels  that  your  support  wi.'l  be  helpfu  in 
achieving  successful  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  we  can  have  the  closest  assocla  :lon 
In  this  fight  for  decent  veterans'  housing. 
AVC  has  sponsored  many  rallies  througtcut 


/ 


the  United  States  in  favor  of  Mr.  Wyatt's 
program.  These  same  AVC  members  will  aid 
your  posts  in  every  way  possible  in  rallying 
support  for  the  original  Wyatt  plan  which  Is 
of  immeasurable  benefit  to  all  veterans. 

Charles  G.  Bolte. 
Chairman,  American  Veterans  Committee. 


Atom  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  March  27. 1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  editorial 
from  today's  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Atom  Control": 

ATOM    CONTROL 

Science,  which  brought  about  the  release  of 
atomic  energy,  has  now  proposed  a  means  by 
which  It  may  be  controlled.  Only  the  barest 
outline  of  this  means,  details  of  which  are 
contained  In  a  report  made  confidentially  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  by 
Under  Secretary  cf  State  Dean  Acheson,  has 
as  yet  been  revealed  to  the  public.  The 
report  as  a  whole  should  be  published  without 
delay.  It  was  prepared  under  State  Depart-* 
ment  auspices  by  a  special  study  group 
headed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  Mr.  David  E.  Lllienthal,  and 
Including  one  of  the  outstanding  scientists  in 
the  wartime  atomic-bomb  project,  Dr.  J.  Rob- 
ert Oppenheimer.  Application  of  the  means 
of  control  proposed  by  this  committee  re- 
mains a  problem  of  statesmanship;  that  Is,  a 
political  problem.  The  public,  therefore,  has 
every  right  to  know  the  control  potentialities 
which  are  available  and  to  judge  the  efforts 
made  to  realize  them. 

It  Is  possible,  according  to  the  State  De- 
partment group  which  studied  the  problem, 
to  "denature"  fissionable  materials  so  that 
they  cannot  be  used  as  explosives  without 
major  modifications  of  plant  and  equipment. 
It  Is  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  mining 
and  production  of  uranium  and  thorium,  the 
only  natural  elements  which  can  readily  be 
transformed  Into  atomic  explosives,  be  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
Nations  and  that  this  agency  license  use  of 
them  to  any  country.  In  a  "denatured"  state 
only,  for  peaceful  purposes.  This  method  of 
control  Involves  a  minimum  of  interference  In 
the  Internal  affairs  of  participating  countries 
and  makes  possible  genuinely  effective  sur- 
veillance. It  should  go  far  toward  allaying 
International  distrust.  It  constitutes,  indeed, 
a  richly  hopeful  contribution  to  world  peace. 
Here  at  last  Is  an  assurance  that,  with  wise 
statesmanship,  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  can  be  reserved  for  the  benefit  rather 
than  for  the  destruction  of  mankind. 

The  knowledge  that  such  a  means  of  con- 
trol exists  makes  more  Imperative  than  ever 
the  enactment  of  sound  legislation  for  atomic 
energy  development  In  the  United  States. 
And  It  makes  more  urgent  than  ever  the 
transfer  of  authority  over  this  development 
from  military  to  civilian  hands.  For  atomic 
energy  remains,  so  far  as  the  military  Is  con- 
cerned, simply  a  weapon.  We  must  begin 
to  think  of  It  and  prepare  to  harness  It  as 
motive  power  for  Industry,  as  benevolent 
heat  for  our  cities,  as  a  healing  agent  for 
medicine.  And  we  must  make  ready,  of 
course,  to  adapt  our  own  policies  respecting 
atomic  energy  to  the  International  control 


without    which    its    benefits    can    never    be 
realized. 

It  is  obvious  that  If  we  are  to  persuade 
other  nations  to  embrace  the  method  of  con- 
trol which  our  scientists  have  proposed,  we 
must  impart  to  them  some  of  the  "secrets" 
to  which  we  have  been  clinging  too  tena- 
ciously. They  are  mortally  dangerous  se- 
crets, bound  to  be  discovered  in  any  case.  A 
sharing  of  them  as  scon  as  the  system  of 
control  now  said  to  be  feasible  is  agreed 
upon  will  afford  us  more  security  than  we 
could  ever  enjoy  through  a  precarious  exclu- 
sivity. We  have  a  fateful  choice  to  make — 
the  old,  old  choice  between  isolationism  and 
internationalism.  Atomic  energy  is  a  force 
so  elementary  and  so  potent  that  It  must  knit 
the  world  together  Into  unity  or  blast  it 
asunder. 


Philippine  Trade  Bill,  H.  R.  5856-An 
Analysis  and  Some  Suggestions  by  Mr. 
Vincente  Villamin,  Filipino  Economist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

OF    CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'    Wednesday.  March  27, 1946 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row the  House  will  take  up  the  Philippine 
trade  bill.  H.  R.  5856.  I  wi.sh  to  insert  in 
the  Record  an  analysis  of  the  measure 
by  a  Filipino  of  vast  knowledge  of  Phil- 
ippine-American economic  matters. 

The  author,  Mr.  Vicente  Villamin,  is  a 
lawyer  and  economist,  who  has  25  years 
of  experience  in  economic  questions. 
Mr.  Villamin  did  the  unusual  thing  by 
stating  frankly  to  the  congre.ssional  com- 
mittees which  heard  the  Philippine  bills 
that  he  spoke  only  for  himself  and  that 
he  would  not  benefit  personally  under  the 
trade  bill  and.  further,  that  he  would  not 
make  any  claims  for  his  war  losses  under 
the  rehabilitation  bill.  Mr.  Villamin  says 
that  he  is  actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to 
serve  the  Filipino  people  in  these  critical 
times  in  their  history,  adding  that  with- 
out getting  into  politics  he  is  retiring 
from  private  life. 

The  analysis  follows: 

The  Philippine  Trade  Bill.  H.  R.  5856 

Congress  desires  to  help  the  Philippines  re- 
build herself  and  make  her  Independence 
scheduled  for  July  4,  1946,  successful. 

WHAT  CONGRESS   IS  DOING 

Four  bills  have  been  considered  by  Con- 
gress and  two  of  them  are  already  laws. 
These  latter  two  are  an  act  placing  the  Phil- 
ippines within  the  operation  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  and  an  act  turn- 
ing over  to  the  Philippine  government  the 
accumulated  internal  taxes  on  certain  Phil- 
ippine products  amounting  to  $73,000,000. 
The  trade  bill  will  be  discussed  in  the  House 
from  tomorrow,  March  28.  The  rehabilita- 
tion bill,  which  passed  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber S  last.  Is  still  in  a  House  committee. 
Congress  authorized  In  1934.  but  never  appro- 
priated, the  payment  of  about  $24,000,000  as 
the  profit  of  the  Philippines  based  on  the 
dollar-peso  ratio  from  the  devaluation  of  the 
American  dollar,  from  which  operation  the 
American  Government  made  a  profit,  which 
was  utilized  as  expendable  funds,  of  around 
(2,800,000.000. 

To  appreciate  the  effects  of  the  trade  bill 
(H.  R.  5856)   and  the  rehabilitation  bUl   (S. 


1610).  an  exposition  of  Philippine  conditions 
Is  essential. 

WAR    LOSSES 

The  War  Damage  Corporation,  an  RFC  sub- 
sidiary, sent  three  Investigators  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  reported  that  the  approximate 
total  war  losses  amount  to  $800,000,030.  of 
which  $196,000,000  Ls  public  property.  $464,- 
OOO.ODO  is  private,  and  $139,000,000  are  re- 
ligious properties.  The  Industrial  losses  may 
be  roughly  estimated  as  follows:  Eu^ar  65 
percent,  coconut  oil  95  psrcent.  tobacco  prod- 
ucts 95  percent,  mining  70  percent,  shipping 
70  percent,  and  land  transportation  60  per- 
cent. The  estimate  of  losses  by  the  Philip- 
pine government  Is  over  $1,200 .CO 3. 000.  which 
In  pcint  of  completeness  and  present-day 
replacement  values  is  1  .(gically  the  more 
nearly  correct  figure. 

The  Philippine  Government  today  Is 
spending  on  the  basis  of  $150,003,000  per 
annum  on  an  uncertain  income  of  less  than 
$40,000,000.  In  normal  times,  the  annual 
budget  was  balanced  at  approximately  $£0.- 
003.000.  On  the  day  the  Philippines  becomes 
a  republic  it  will  be  In  debt  and  funds  will 
have  to  be  found  to  operate  it. 

.1  FINANCIAL  ASSETS 

However,  there  are  two  financial  Items  that 
lighten  up  the  somber  picture,  Items  which 
If  wisely  used  could  bring  about  the 
country's  revival  from  war  and  which  could 
be  the  functional  base  for  Its  future  sta- 
bility, prosperity,  and  progress.  These  are 
(a)  the  $520,000,000  which  Congress  will  ap- 
propriate to  meet  partially  the  war  damages, 
and  (b)  a  national  nest  egg  of  some  $500.- 
OCOCOO  which  the  Americans  spent  In  the 
Philippines  during  and  since  the  war.  This 
gr.-'.ncl  total  of  $1.023,O0O,OC0  is  four  times  the 
value  of  the  country's  annual  production, 
nine  times  its  yearly  exports,  and  seven  times 
the  monetary  circulation. 

Under  the  trade  bill,  If  not  prevented  by 
administrative  regulations,  the  Philippines 
will  exhaust  those  two  financial  assets  in  5  to 
8  years,  precipitating  a  severe  economic  de- 
pression. Not  that  the  law  is  not  helpful, 
but  rather  it  Is  not  helpful  enough,  and  In 
the  evaluation  of  advantages,  the  United 
States  comes  out  at  the  long  end  and  the 
Philippines  the  short,  presenting  the  spec- 
tacle that  It  is  the  United  States  that  Is 
being  helped  primarily. 

PHILIPPINE  TRADE 

Over  90  percent  of  Philippine  production, 
outside  of  the  peoples  two  main  articles  of 
diet — rice  and  fish — is  exportable  s'_rplus. 
An  estimate  of  the  Philippine-American 
trade  in  the  5  years  following  Independence 
should  convince  Congress  to  make  the  trade 
bill  more  liberal  to  the  Philippines. 

The  normal  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries is  roughly  $225,000,000  yearly.  In  the 
next  5  years  the  Philippines,  by  reason  of 
the  Inherent  paucity  of  rehabilitation,  can 
export  to  the  United  States  less  than  one- 
half  of  normal,  while  the  United  States, 
precisely  on  account  of  the  need  of  rehabili- 
tation, will  export  about  two  times  the  normal 
amount.  There  are  no  quantitative  restric- 
tions on  American  products  entering  the 
Philippines,  although  Philippine  products  are 
under  quota  limitations  In  the  United  States. 

ELOQUXNT   FlCtnUS 

Expressed  in  figures,  the  average  annual 
exports  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States,  including  precious  metals,  will  be 
about  $80,000,000  against  Imports  of  approxi- 
mately $200,000,000,  or  a  balance  against  the 
Philippines  of  $120,000,000.  In  prewar  years, 
the  Philippines  was  on  the  debit  side  of 
the  ledger  In  the  sur.^  of  $25,000,000  a  year 
In  the  exchange  of  items  "Invisible  Items" 
like  freight.  Insurance,  Investment  returns, 
handling,  financing,  remittances,  and  other 
expenditures.  In  th:;  next  5  years,  those 
items  will  go  up  to  $50,000,000  at  least  a  year. 
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ThtJ«  th«(  total  b«Iancr  against  the  Phllip- 
pmcs  wlil  be  atx^ut  •170.000.000  a  year,  or 
a  grand  total  of  •860.000.000  In  5  years. 
That  wlpps  out  the  total  appropriation  fcr 
and  leaves  only  $17,000,000 
national  nest  egs;.  to  be  wiped  cut  in 
log  S  years.  After  that,  the  Phlllp- 
begln  lu  exports  to  the  United 
the  basis  of  decreaaln;;  quotas  or 
duties,  vhlle  the  United  States 
the  Philippines  will  be  only  on 
duty  basis,  the  bill  exempting 
tltative  restrictions. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


W.\l    DAMAGE    AMOUNT    NnDTO 


fundamental  suggestions  are  offered: 

Congress  appropriate   now  the  full 

3f   Philippine   war   damages.     It    Is 

from   news  coming  from  Tokyo. 

Uast  $12,000,000,000  worth  of  repara- 

wUl   be   obtainable   from  Japan. 

y.  therefore,  the  uncovered  portion 

Ilhlllpplne   war  dam«»ses   in   the   re- 

on  bill  of  about  $500,000  000  will  be 

since    the    bill    provides    for   the 

settlement  of    100  i>ercent  of  the 

of  Japanese  reparation  assets.  It  Is 

that  CongTW  advance  now  by  In- 

tbe  appropriation  the  full  amount 

It  will  be  In  the  nature  of  ald- 

ind  not  a  loan-gift. 

BIPSMBKNCK     tXrATIOIM 

Congress   realize   the  full    meaning 

resolution  M  cf  June  19.  1944.  under 

extensive  American  military-  estab> 

will  be  built  on  Philippine  territory 

Independence.      When    the    American 

over   It.    the    Philippines    without 

treaty   will    In   effect    become   an 

military  protectorate  and  a  pollti- 

ate.  considered  as  such  by  fcreign 

In  that  r^ituatlon.  It  Is  to  the  vital 

America  to  have  a  strong,  proa- 

d  cooperative  Philippines.    There- 

but  logical  that  Congress.  Instead 

a  bill  dissolving  the  Phlilpplne- 

econcmlc  ties,  shou'd  coi^sider  one 

Ing  and  perpetuating  them.    It  is 

make  the  economic  relations  be- 

two  countries  less  competitive  and 

nsrly     complementary     to     their 

lleneflt . 


o 


WHAT    anx     DOBS 


bill  (H   R.  58M1  Is  the  fifth  re- 

th«  measure.    It  Is  very  In;  clved. 

nos  will  have  dlfSculty  In  under- 

It      But  they  don't  have  to  under- 

1  ully  If  they  want  to  receive  the  en- 

ts   of   the   rehabilit.itlon   bill,   for 

I  amendment  to  the  latter  bill  states 

jayments  over  $800  shall  be  made 

Filipinos  have  accepted  the  trade 


the  reasons  why  th«  bill  is  so  com- 

^ms  to  be  that  an  executive  agree- 

consldered  by  Its  author  as  hav- 

nf  law  both  in  the  United  States 

Philippines,  even  after  it  has  been 

the  Philippine  Concress.     Addl- 

atlon  on  both  sides  is  rrq  ilred 

of  the  bill  to  make  the  ;  gree- 


I  ot 


th? 
lei  lal 


efh  ctlve. 


'»  contention  baa  baen  upheld 


le  effective  date  of  the  bill  is  to 
the  Philippine  Constitution  being 
to  make  a  part  thereof  a  cer- 
of  the  bill.  It  will  not  be  until  the 
In  the  Philippines  4  years  from 
^$60.  when  such  amendment  cou!d 
ba  conatl  uuonally  effectuated.  The  integ- 
rity cf  Ui »  Phltl|iptoa  Constitution  must  be 
a  Ml  that  coald  be  done  without  Im- 
tJie  proTtalon  of  the  bill  desired  to 
■nde  a  part  of  the  constitution  by  re 
tc  article  XVI  of  that  constitution. 
which  la  ( I  verbatim  copy  from  tha  "^tanda 
tory  prov  atons"  of  the  act  of  OoBgraaa  at 
March  24.  1934.  the  Philippine  Independenca 
Act, 


The  bill  e8tablt5hefl  a  modified  free  tr?.de 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Philip- 
pines for  28  years  During  the  first  8  years 
there  will  be  no  duty  on  both  sides,  but  from 
then  on  there  will  be  Increasing  duties  on 
both  sides,  excepting  Philippine  coconut  oil, 
cigar,  scrap  tobacco,  and  pearl  btittons.  which 
will  all  be  duty-free,  while  their  quotas  will 
be  decreased  by  5  percent  yearly. 

ranjpriNis  w.\rvE  Moar 
Mutual  waiver  of  duties:  The  Philif pines 
In  the  first  5  years  will  wa^ve  about  $30,003.- 
000  annually  op  duty-free  American  goods, 
while  the  United  States  will  waive  only 
about  $20  0CO.OOO  yearly  on  duty-free  Philip- 
pine products.  In  other  words,  the  Piiilip- 
pmes  Wlil  make  a  sacrifice  of  $iO.OtOO<  0  for 
the  privilege  of  not  paying  the  duty  of  $30.- 
000.000.  The  sacrifice  will  be  almost  enuigh 
to  run  the  Philippine  government  econom- 
ically for  a  year,  while  the  waiver  by  the 
American  Ocvernment  can  meet  its  expenses 
for  only  a  few  hours. 

Executive  agreement  (title  IV i  :  The  trade 
and  other  relations  will  be  set  forth  in  a 
Philippine-American  Executive  agreement. 
Instead  of  the  complicated  prcv.sloas  of  the 
bill,  it  should  simply  provide  that  the  perti- 
nent provisions  of  the  bill  be  incorporated 
in  it,  with  the  commitment  by  the  Philip- 
pine goTemment  that  section  3<1.  defining 
the  rights  of  Americans  after  independence, 
shall  be  made  a  part  of  the  treaty  required 
by  article  XVI  of  the  Philippine  Constitu- 
tion, thereby  making  it  the  law  of  the  land 
then  and  there.  If  it  Is  still  desired  to  make 
said  section  341  a  part  of  that  constitution, 
although  It  would  be  a  surplusage  and  a  de- 
parture from  the  present  American  foreign 
policy,  such  could  be  made  a  part  of  the 
treaty.  The  ratification  by  the  Philippine 
Concress  of  the  Kxecutlve  agreement  shall  be 
required  within  a  period  definite  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  bill. 

BTATTS   or  AMZKICAN   LllUma 

American  Immigration:  Section  341  drops 
the  clause  in  section  341  In  the  committee 
print  (March  15)  of  th:  bill  which  says  that 
Americans  shall  enjo>'  "the  same  rights  as 
to  property,  residence,  and  occupation  aa 
cltlrens  of  the  PhUlpplnes."  If  that  clause 
is  Inserted  In  the  bill,  sections  ?31.  332.  and 
402  (e)  can  be  deleted  because  if  the  Ameri- 
cans have  the  same  right  of  residence  in  the 
Philippines  Rs  the  Filipinos,  it  does  net  make 
sense  to  have  provisions  limiting  their  entr>- 
and  residence  in  the  Philippines.  The  Flll- 
pmoA  welcome  as  many  Americai.s  as  are  de- 
sirous to  come  to  their  country,  which  they 
helped  to  build,  stay  there  at  their  pleasure. 
and  be  free  to  come  and  go  without  limita- 
tions. 

Filipino  naturalization:  Section  231  places 
Filipinos  under  the  Imc.  -law  provi- 
sions    applicable      to     u_..  > ei-.tals.      but 

dropped  the  provision  of  its  predecessor  bill, 
H.  R.  5185.  section  17.  granting  Filipinos  the 
right  of  naturalization  It  Is  suggested  tliat 
the  proTlalon  t>e  put  tjack  In  the  bill.  The 
Chlnea*  bava  been  given  by  Congress  the 
privilege  of  baeomlng  American  citizens,  why 
not  the  FU^Maoa.  who  are  "American  na- 
tionals" under  American  law  until  they  be- 
come aliens  on  July  4.  1946? 

aocAk-^uoTA  axDccnoNs 
Sugar  (sec.  211):  Tbe  original  quota  of 
86U.C00  long  tons  is  reduced  in  the  bill  by 
about  60.000  long  tons.  During  the  first  8 
years  there  will  be  no  duty,  but  after  that 
period  it  will  pay  prograaaively  5  percent  a 
year  until  the  full  100  percent  is  reached,  and 
without  diminution  of  the  quota.  It  Is  sug- 
geated  that  the  quota  be  reduced  to  750.000 
long  tons,  but  eliminating  the  duty  for  the 
entire  period  of  28  years.  This  duty-free 
position  of  Philippine  sugar  even  on  a  reduced 
amount,  coiuidering  the  00-percent  destruc- 
tion of  the  induatry.  will  place  it  on  a  more 
aolid  and  stable  basis  and  make  it  conform 


to  the  agricultural  diversification  program 
that  the  Philippines  must  work  out. 

cocoNirr  quota  and  tax  keocctions  (szz 

SUrPLEMXNTABT    MEUO   HEaXOri 

Coconut  oil  (sees.  505  and  506);  As  aa 
exception  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  that 
each  country  shall  not  impose  any  Internal 
tax  on  each  other's  products,  the  United 
States  Is  continuing  the  processing  tax  of  3 
cents  a  pound  on  Philippine  coconut  oil. 
This  tax.  amounting  to  about  $18.000.CC0  a 
year,  was  turned  over  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment, but  after  independence  smh  will 
not  be  done.  The  tax  has  proved  highly  bur- 
densome both  to  the  Philippine  producers 
and  the  American  users  of  coconut  oil.  Be- 
fore the  tax  the  average  price  w.is  4.14  ce:its 
a  pound  and  after  the  tax  was  imposed  it 
was  2.42  cents.  So  It  Is  suggested  that  since 
the  tax  is  not  to  be  returned  to  the  Philip- 
pines that  it  be  red^iced  from  3  cents  to  1 
cent.  The  American  users  will  pay  2  cents 
less  and  expectedly  will  be  able  and  willing 
to  pay  more  for  the  product. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  quota  be  re- 
duced from  200  OCO  long  tons  (sec.  214-a-(3) 
to  150.0C0  or  125.000  long  tons.  With  the 
Industry  95  percent  destroyed  and  adverse 
Interests  ever  active,  it  would  be  better  fcr 
the  Philippines  to  place  that  industry  on  a 
more  stable  basis  with  a  reduced  quota.  But 
there  must  be  one  quid  pro  quo:  That  the 
quota  shall  be  intact  during  the  entire  28 
years. 

This  principle  might  be  adopted  with  re- 
spect to  cigar,  scrap  tobacco,  and  pearl  but- 
tons. These  suggestions  contemplate  the 
possibility  and  probability  that  there  might 
be  a  perpetual  free-trade  arrangement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
In  harmony  with  their  military  and  other 
relations. 

Luxury  goods :  There  Is  no  provision  In  the 
bill  that  would  enable  the  Philippines  to 
control  or  curtail  imports  of  luxury  gocds  to 
make  the  rehabilitation  program  effective 
and  to  keep  the  Philippine  dollar  balances 
from  t>elng  dissipated.  If  the  needful  pro- 
vision is  decided  upon,  as  it  should,  what 
luxury  goods  are  should  be  defined. 

Simplification:  A  last  appeal  Is  made  here 
to  simplify  the  bill  and  make  It  more  liberal 
to  the  Philippines. 

RXHABILrTATION    rrATt^ES 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  on 
the  rehabilitation  bill.  8.  1610: 

1.  Appropriate  the  full  amount  of  damages. 
Ii  ■  Aith  the  Idea  of  staggering  the  re- 
1-  .on  to  forestall  a  depreaaton.  there 

shuuid  be  a  provision  in  section  104  (d)  to 
permit  the  recipient  of  war-damage  pay- 
menu  to  reinvest  them  at  the  proper  time 
to  assure  a  reasonable  success  of  the  invest- 
ment. 

a.  Since  foreigners  In  the  Philippines  will 
receive  war -damage  payments  under  senion 
102  (b-1).  the  necessary  additional  appro- 
priation should  be  made  to  cover  their  dam- 
agea,  which  are  estimated  at  about  $153,000.- 
CCO.  so  the  amount  set  aside  for  Americans 
and  Filipinos  is  not  reduced. 

3.  Churches  should  be  placed  In  the  same 
category  as  other  properties  and  pa:d  for 
under  the  same  provisions.  An  increase  of 
total  appropriation  would  be  necessary. 

JAPUnsX    BaVAKATIONS 

4.  Under  section  106  (b)  the  am  unt  of 
coins  and  bullion  obtainable  from  Japan  aa 
reparations  shall  be  applied  to  that  part  of 
the  Philippine  lossea  not  covered  by  the 
appropriation.  But  t)efore  a  dollar  Is  paid 
out  the  bill's  total  appropriation  of  $520.- 
000.000  shall  first  be  obtained  and  turned 
over  to  the  United  SUtes  Treasury.  In  this 
way  Uncle  Sam  will  not  be  out  of  pocket 
under  the  bill.  General  MacArthur.  a.s  of 
last  December,  had  In  his  control  Japanese 
eolna  and  bullion,  both  frcid  and  silver, 
valued  at  about  $263,000,000.     He  had  also 
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159.000  carats  of  diamonds,  6.200.000  grams 
of  platinum  and  other  rare  metals,  all 
roughly  valued  at  $50,000,000.  making  a  total 
of  $313,000,000.  Since  these  assets  are  in- 
adequate to  carry  out  the  bill's  provisions, 
section  106  (b)  should  be  amended  to  in- 
clude precious  stones,  rare  metals,  and  other 
assets,  otherwl.se  the  provision  will  not  aid 
the  Philippine  war  sufferers. 

ACaiCULTURAL  STATIONS DIVERSIFICATTON 

5.  Lastly,  there  should  be  an  amendment, 
with  special  liberal  appropriation,  under  title 
III,  for  the  establishment  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  of  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  Philippines  to  carry 
out  the  program  of  agricultural  diversifica- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  yield  and  qual- 
ity cf  existing  products.  Tins  amendment 
is  indispensable  if  the  Philippines  is  to  be 
less  dependent  on  American  markets  and  on 
too  lew  products,  and  also  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  production.  It  will  also 
be  highly  beneficial 'to  the  United  Slates. 
Tills  matter  is  of  the  most  vital  and  press- 
ing importance. 

THE    FILIPINOS   FOR   LNrTED  STATZ8 

The  Filipinos  fought  cheerfully  with  Amer- 
ica in  the  war.  with  effectiveness,  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  lend-lease. 

The  two  bills  should  be  as  least  Imperfect 
as  possible.  They  will  not  go  Into  effect 
until  after  July  of  this  year.  They  will  be 
the  expression  of  America's  gtx)d  will  to  the 
Philippines.  It  is  Incumbent  upon  the  Fili- 
pinos, as  a  token  of  appreciation  and  for 
their  own  sake,  to  do  their  best  to  make 
them  work  successfully  and  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  people. 

SUPPLXMENTART    MEMO    BT    MR.    ViLLAMIN 

cocoNirr   oil    processing   tax 
Problem  stated 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  de- 
cided to  continue  the  present  law  on  the 
coconut  oil  processing  tax  with  one  excep- 
tion, to  wit.  that  the  tax  collected  will  not 
be  returned  to  the  Philippine  government 
after  independence.  The  tax  amounts  to 
about   $18,000,000   a   year. 

Two  questions  arise:  (11  Is  Congress  em- 
powered under  the  Constitution  to  turn  the 
tax  over  to  the  Philippine  government  after 
Independence:  and  (2)  is  there  a  quid  pro 
quo  from  the  Philippines  If  the  tax  is 
turned  over  to  that  government? 
American  law 

The  answers  to  the  two  questions  are  In 
the   affirmative. 

1.  Congress  has  the  right  to  render  finan- 
cial assistance  to  a  foreign  country  "in  the 
interest  of  stable  government  or  for  any 
reason  of  policy,  open  or  secret."  (See  brief 
No.  659  by  the  United  States  Government  In 
Cincinnati  Soap  Co.  v.  U.  S..  October  term, 
1936).  Among  the  signers  of  this  brief  are 
the  now  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Stanley  Reed,  then  Solicitor  General,  and 
Robert  H.  J.ickson.  then  Assistant  Attorney 
General.  The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
contention  of  the  Government. 

2.  There  are  several  quid  pro  quos  from 
the  Philippines  for  the  payment  of  the  tax 
to  the  Philippine  government,  and  the  prin- 
cipal one.  whcse  monetary  value  is  much 
gienter  than  the  tax  payment,  is  the  fact 
that  American  goods  can  enter  the  Philip- 
pines without  quantity  restrictions  while 
the  Philippine  products  are  placed  under 
quantity   quotas. 

American  policy 

The  Philippine  Trade  Act  (H.  R.  5185)  Is 
a  general  give-and-take  arrangement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  PhUip- 
plnes  growing  out  of  their  close  and  co- 
operative association  of  nearly  50  years.  It 
Is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  after  Inde- 
pendence there  will  be  close  and  coopera- 


tive military  relations  between  the  two 
countries  through  the  erection  of  impor- 
tant American  military  establishments  on 
Philippine  territory.  The  payment  of  the 
coconut  oil  processing  tax  to  the  Philippines 
may  be  placed  In  the  same  category  as  the 
Import  duties  waived  on  Philippine  prod- 
ucts, in  both  cases  fully  compensated  for 
by   the   Philippines. 

Effect  of  tax  on  price:  Average  f.  o.  b.  San 
Francisco  price  on  coconut  oil  before  enact- 
ment of  Revenue  Act  (1921-30) — 4.14  cents 
a  pound;  after  enactment  of  act  (1935-41)  — 
2.45  cents,  or  a  decrease  of  1.69  cents. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  John 
O'Donnell,  from  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald: 

c.vpital  stuff 
(By  John  O'Donnell ) 
That  ancient  mob  of  Moscow  lovers,  inter- 
nationalists, breast-beatin?  do-gooders,  save- 
Europe-and-to-hell-with- America  crackpots 
have  hupped  on  the  publicity  merry-go- 
round  again  and  are  sweatiiy  and  hoarsely  do- 
ing business  on  the  old  stand. 

We  are  speaking  of  the  gurgling  little  group 
that  have  rechristened  (if  that's  the  correct 
term)  themselves  "Americans  United  for 
World  Government." 

It's  a  new  name  but  the  racket  is  the  old 
one.  The  personalities  are  on  parade.  Slick 
come-on  boys,  the  fat  cats,  the  foolish  fe- 
males over  50.  the  pompous  hillbillies  with 
the  thin  and  cracked  Intellectual  veneer 
burned  in  by  Rhodes  scholarship  exposure  to 
Oxford  empire-thinking  by  the  better  classes. 
These  make  up  the  sucker-list. 

These  are  the  ancient  and  honorable  front 
guys  that  came  into  public  notice  way  back 
In  1939-40.  howling  to  high  heaven  \h&t  of 
course  Great  Britain  should  touch  o3  a  world 
war  by  taking  the  offensive  against  Germany 
and  then— in  the  God-given  respite  of  the 
phonv  war— did  everything  to  halt  a  peace 
overvvhelmlngly  desired  by  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany. 

Well,  they  got  their  way,  and  so  did  Roose- 
velt. 

Of  course,  the  proof  of  the  pudding  for 
every  honest  American  who  has  tasted  the 
dish  is  the  question: 

"Are  you  better  off  today,  March  1946.  than 
you  were  6  years  ago,  when  Roosevelt  and 
these  unofBcial  self-appointed  leaders  of  pub- 
lic opinion  decided  they  knew  better  than  the 
elected  Congress  and  pushed  this  peace-lov- 
ing Nation  down  the  propaganda  road  to 
war?  " 

"And  Is  the  world  or  Europe  better  off  to- 
day than  it  was  before  the  strictly  phony 
drool  was  poured  out  about  the  now  dis- 
credited 'four  freedoms'  and  the  now  non- 
existent Atlantic  Charter?" 

The  front  boys  and  gals  who  have  blos- 
somed out  as  "Americans  United  for  World 
Government" — howling  that  we  should  ditch 
our  No.  1  war  weapon,  the  atom  bomb,  and 
cut  our  potential  one-world  enemies  in  on 
our  one  weapon  to  protect  our  homeland — 
are  beginning  to  get  a  bit  shop  worn  and 
weather  beaten  from  constant  exposure. 

These  are  the  same  little  group  of  war 
mongers  who  bred  the  heady  war  medicine 


back  before  the  battle  for  the  Polish  Corridor. 
They  came  up  again  as  a  group  which  tor- 
tured honest  interpretation  of  international 
law  and  bedeviled  a  Congress  into  betraying 
the  voters  by  back-tracking  on  neutrality 
legislation. 

They  are  the  same  group  that,  once  the 
legal  monstrosity  lend-lease  was  passed, 
shifted  at  once  to  out-and-out  warfare — the 
"fight  for  freedom  "  outfit. 

And  when  Senator  Claude  Pepper,  of  Flor- 
ida, came  up  with  a  high -pressure,  profes- 
sionally written,  lull-dreES  speech  in  the 
Senate  last  week,  calling  for  our  destruction 
of  all  atom  bombs  and  atom-bomb  manuiac- 
turing  equipment,  the  boys  began  to  wonder 
who  was  doing  the  Senator's  ghost  writing. 

Pepfer  was  the  pre-Pearl  Harbor  mouth- 
piece for  F.  D.  R.'s  carefully  planned  cam- 
paign "to  condition  pufcllc  opinion  for  war," 
and  the  spokesman  for  the  Internationalists 
who  wished  to  whittle  down  the  «overeign 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

It  now  appears  that  Florida's  CLAtnJE  was 
just  plugging  the  ancient  line — stooging  for 
the  internationalists. 

Now  the  same  mob  of  early  days  Is  out 
again— all  of  them  from  the  lunatic  fringe 
to  the  real  high-pressure  boys  behind  the 
international  scene  whose  names  never  do 
appear.  But  some  of  the  uames  are  indeed 
familiar  in  recent  sad  history. 

In  the  new  set-up  of  "Americans  United" 
we  note  the  name  of  Ulric  Bell  as  "executive 
vice  president."  We  Imagine  this  is  a  pay- 
ing post. 

Ulrlc  sunk  his  teeth  into  the  same  sucker 
pav-list  back  In  the  days  of  "Fight  for  Free- 
dom" and  the  William  Allen  White  Commit-  - 
tee  to  Aid  the  Allies— a  co.nmittee  from 
which  the  late  Mr.  White,  may  it  be  said  to 
his  credit,  resigned  when  he  discovered  that 
his  honest  isolationism  was  being  used  as  a 
front  and  after  he  had  been  told  back  In 
the  spring  of  1940  that  he  was  not  wanted 
after  he  had  declared— to  Roosevelt's  irrita- 
tion— "the  Yanks  are  not*  caming." 

Also  on  this  new  set-up  of  ancient  med- 
dlers in  international  affairs  the  familiar 
names  cf  Publisher  Maishall  Field  3d,  Pub- 
licists William  Agar.  Robert  S.  Allen.  Russell 
Davenport.  Labor  Leader  David  Dublnskl.  pal 
of  the  late  Harry  Hopkins.  Isador  Lubln.  self- 
appointed  leaders  of  public  opinion  such  as 
detective-yarn  author  Rex  Stout,  Playwright 
Robert  Idiot's  Delight  Sherwood,  radio 
pundits  Raymond  Gram  Swing  and  Edgar 
Ans3l  Mowrer.  et  al. 

All  in  all.  a  good  list  of  those  who  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  this  Republic  being  a. power- 
ful Independent  country  ready  to  tell  all  to 
go  to  hell — and  powerful  enough  to  make 
It  stick. 


America — the  Land  of  Dreams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  March  27. 1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  speech  delivered  by 
Henry  Mannix.  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  New  York  bar  and  resident  of 
Brooklyn,  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  of  Brooklyn 
held  at  the  Columbus  Club  on  March  17: 

It's  a  grand  feeling  to  be  among  friends. 
It  isn't  how  often  we  meet  that  counts. 
Rather,  it's  the  feeling  we  have  that  "All's 
right  with  the  world  '  which  comes  when  we 
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nd  fTMt  Mch  other.     So  for  thla 

.t  w*  have  to  thcnk  a  hr.ndful  of 

who  brousht  the  Ftlendly  Bona  of 

Into  aatatence  almcst  a  bundr«d 

To  them  thU  looety  was  a  bu 

Inland  transplanted  to  this  country — 

of  their  hopes  and  dreams      And 

U  the  years  this  has  been  a  land  of 

only  for  Irtetawn.  but  for  the 

all  the  world. 

day  I  was  reidlng  a  newspaper 
at^ut  an  old  man  who  had  just  ce!e- 
one  hundred  and  first  birthday. 
I  struck  by  somethmg  he  said.     As 
the  newspaper  reporter  asked  him 
cf  his  long  and  healthful  lire. 
expected,  the  old  man  replted  that  he 
lotd  moderation  In  all  thines   e«pe- 
iquur.    Now  that's  not  the  point  of 
becauae  I  didn't  come  here  to  ire 
Rather,  it  was  something  else 
nan  aald  that  so  greatly  impreaacd 
reporter  pointed  f)Ut  to  the  old  man 
it  unrest  and  disturbed  condition  of 
and  asked  him  what  he  thoiTght 
today.    After  thinking  a  while,  the 
replied  "the  trouble  with  America 
hat  she  has  forgotten  how  to  dream, 
mtwt  learn  to  dream  again." 
a  pre*8  a  world  of  wtsdora  in  thnt  sta'e- 
Dream    again."   said    the   old    man. 
did  dream  once'     Ah.  yes      Never 
tlan  Bwre  surely  dreamed  into  t>e- 
ours.  never  a  Nation  more  definite- 
In  Its  course  by  dream.«  than  ours. 
Jiat  were  born  of  daring  and  cour- 
banHbip    and    oppreaalon.   of    wars 
ution       Dreams    that    were    worth 
for.  fighting  for.  dying  for. 
here  was  the  dream  of   Columbus 
Imqelled  him  to  Uke  a  voyage  upon  un- 
Into  an  unknown  world.     What 
what    cinirajre    that    voyage    re- 
hen    the   scientists   of   his   day   ad- 
that  the  world  was  flat  and  that 
itttal|y  he  and   his  men   would  drop  off 
of   the   platter   Into   a   bottomless 


ame  the  dream  of  religious  freedom 

many  a  dartr.g  band  to  follow  In 

of  Columbus  across  perilous  seas 

•▼en  greater  dangers  and  hardships 

As  time  went  on  men  like  Wash- 

akd  Jefferson  anri  Franklin  conceived 

of  p<ilttical  freedom,  a  dream  «uch 

r^ortal    had    ever    dreamed    before,    a 

which  those  who  had  everything 

rlakfcd  everything  they  had.    Thepionetrs 

\  rest  followed   In  due  time  the  pat- 

:hetr  dreams  and  opened  up  a  land 

bounpicea  wealth  and  riches.     And  then 

DeiriB's  dream  of  a  single  and   In- 

Union    that    would    provide    racial 

for  all.  as  well  as  reltgicus  and  po- 

fiieedam. 


men  and  many  oU^rs  who 
t  o  make  America  bacome  the  greateat 
n  the  world  were  dreamers  c(  mag- 
dreams.  And  of  course,  when  I  ulk 
dreaAiers  I  mean  men  who  not  only  had 
qut  doara  of  deeds — men  who  had  the 
and  energy  to  make  their  dreams 
title.  It  was  an  Irish  poet  who  said 
min  with  a  dream— at  his  pleasure  shall 
and  conquer  a  crown."  Great,  in- 
was  the  crown  that  aaa  conquered  by 
di  tamers  of  America . 
low.  Is  It  true  that  America  has  for- 
low  to  dream?  The  past  had  Its 
but  have  we  no  leaders  today  who 
are  capilble  uf  dreaming  great  dreams  for  the 
future  I  if  America?  As  we  look  around  at 
home  w  •  find  our  country  torn  by  industrial 
•trUe.  n  anv  of  cur  great  factories  sUent  and 
hundreds  of  tbowaMto  €i  wUUng 
Idle  and  unemployd.  tiM  rtnthtng, 
and  otlier  needa  of  our  people  uu- 
And  we  hear  Inaldlcus.  un-Amerl- 
docp-lnes  preached  that  would  caiiae  tlM 
tbc  past  to  wonder  whctiicr  their 
snd  deeds  bad  been  In  vain.  In  the 
field.  w«  Mem  to  be  guided  by  de- 


cfslona  of  appeasement  and  expediency  and 
not  by  principles  of  right  and  Justice  The 
small  nations  of  the  world,  which  In  the  past 
have  regarded  America  as  the  chimploik  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  have  had  their 
faith  shaken  by  decisions  like  that  which 
ratified  the  destruction  of  Pv)land  Recently 
we  have  had  a  glimmer  cf  hope  that  cur 
leaders  would  abandon  thew  false  principles 
and  stand  Arm  against  the  foreea  of  evil.  Let 
us  hope  that  these  recent  pronouncements 
are  not  mere  empty  words— campaign  prom- 
la«a  so  to  speak— to  t>e  Ignored  or  lightly 
tossed  aside  when  It  becomes  Inconvenient  to 
adhere  to  them.  Yes.  Indeed,  we  need  dream- 
ers of  great  dreams  again  today 

The  recent  World  War  proved  that  modem 
AMmmttmoB.  both  ycung  and  old.  stin  poaacaa 
tha  aaae  stuff  from  which  the  great  men  of 
the  past  w-re  nutde.  The  cr\icible  of  war  pro- 
duced a  spirit  of  unity  that  enabled  our 
country  with  the  help  of  CK^d.  to  aceooipllsh 
unsurpassed  miracles  of  achtevament  nut 
only  on  the  field  of  battle  but  In  the  fields 
of  sctenc-  and  Industrial  production  as  well. 
During  the  war  capital  and  labor  sutnnerged 
their  differences  for  the  common  good  of  all 
and  Bide  by  side  strove  lufaCbir  to  pnidtice 
the  weapoM  of  war  that  enabled  our  mllKary 
ft>rc«a  to  carta  out  an  almost  incradlbla  vic- 
tory 

We  do  not  lack  the  talent  or  the  materlala 
to  fa.«hion  the  same  splendid  victory  in  the 
peace.  Ours  is  a  country  of  (creat  natural  re- 
sources. We  have  the  brains  and  ability  to 
put  these  riiourcai  to  vork  and  create  pros- 
perity and  happtosaa  for  all  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  past.  To  do  this.  bo«Mvar.  our 
leaders  must  be  men  of  vision  and  courage— 
dreamcra  of  great  dreams  like  those  of  old — 
for.  as  tbe  Bible  says.  'Where  there  Is  no 
vision,  the  people  perish. ' 

A  shlntngveiampla  muat  first  t>e  set  by 
those  who  run  our  Oovamment.  They  must 
have  the  cotirage  to  make  dacliiotis  on  the 
biists  of  unchangeable  prlncl^ca  of  right  anrt 
truth  and  justice  and  not  merely  t 

votes   or   to   cater    to   organized    mi: •-> 

Our  National  Government  represents  all  the 
people — DOC  merely  labor,  not  merely  capital. 
not  the  NartH  or  the  South,  the  Bast  or  the 
West  aKme.  but  the  «hole  Dnlted  StMca  ot 
America.  The  Government  official  who  baaaa 
his  decision  oa  whether  he  will  lose  or  win 
votes  In  an  Important  matter  affecting  the 
public  Interest  is  like  the  soldier  who  leaves 
his  post  m  time  of  battle — a  traitor  to  bis 
duty 

I  flrmlv  believe  that  If  the  leaders  of  cur 
Government  will  adhere  to  these  principles, 
our  troubles  at  home  and  abroad  will  cer- 
tainly dlmlnlah.  If  not  Iar(rely  disappear.  In 
such  case,  selfish  and  irresponsible  leaders  of 
latwr  and  capital  alike  will  be  forced  Into 
line  by  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  and 
Ukewtee.  tbe  powers  of  evil  abroad  will  find 
the  eoauBon  people  of  the  world  solidly  ar- 
rayed against  them.  Thus,  by  this  means — 
that  la.  by  the  strict  adherence  of  our  leaders 
to  tnie  principles — we  could  hope  for  the 
full  realisation  In  our  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world  of  the  great  American 
dream — lit>erty  and  justice  for  all. 


Arkansas  Democrat  Endorses  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Report 


Include  th«  following  editorial  from  the 
Arkansas  EJemocrat  of  March  18,  1946: 

We  laugh  at  Britain's  slavlshness  to  tradi- 
tion yet  we  attempt  to  operate  tbe  most 
complex  Government  on  earth  with  a  mecha- 
nism that  was  out  of  dale  half  a  century 
ago. 

But  at  least  Cooffraia  U  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  m.i-  An  are 

due.   as  evidenced   by   the   f  state- 

ment representing  the  conclusion  of  a  Joint 
committee  rf  its  own  members:  "A  new 
pclltical  order  baa  arlaen  which  constitutes 
a  baalc  chaise  In  tbe  Federal  design.  •  •  • 
Th«  tima  to  rlpa  for  Congresa  to  rcconaldcr 
Its  role  m  the  American  aclMna  of  govern- 
ment snd  to  modernize  iU  erganlsatkm  and 
procedures  " 

Brave  words.  If  only  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress can  be  prevailed  upon  to  see  it  that 
way.  However,  after  a  year's  study,  the 
committee  made  these  recommendations: 

That  tha  Baaate's  33  stsnding  commit- 
tees be  cooaolMated  into  Ifl  the  Bouses  48 
to  18.  and  that  Congress  cease  creating  spa- 
ci.ll  investlcatlng  committees. 

That  one  aimatlnn  alone.  If  . 
could  bring  a  tremandous  change  \ 
gress.  As  every  constituent  of  every  law- 
maker knows,  or  should  know,  the  entire 
time  of  most  of  the  Members  could  be  taken 
up  in  attending  committee  meetings  and 
locking  after  the   'boys  up  the  creek  " 

But   lets  I  -h   the  suggestions: 

That     the  ed     committees     be 

staffed  with  spccialisu  and  pr.prrtc.  and  that 
Members'  ciDces  be  provided  with  such  as- 
sistants. 

That  Congress  tie  relieved  cf  much  of  the 
Members'  work-load  by  giving  wU-rule  to 
the  District  of  Columtata  and  by  shift: 
from  CongresB  to  the  Federal  courts  and 
Court  of  Claims  the  settlement  of  the  ii.- 
numerable  private  claims  filed  against  the 
Government  every  year. 

Also  proposed   was   an   Intricate   program 
for  the  formulation  of  the  annual  Budget, 
a  big  Job  but  one  that  Is  possible. 
Such  needed  reforms  are  obvious. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ASKANSAa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao,  I 


Temporary  Hospital  Facilities  for  tke  Vet- 
erans' Administration  in  Southeastern 
Massachasetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR 

or  MAssacHcams 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recokd.  I  Include  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  department  of 
Ma  etts,  Dl.sabled  Arneric       "    - 

eran. .  -:  ..ng  the  Veterans'  Adn.  i- 

tJon  to  acquire  the  Army's  750-bed  hos- 
pital at  Camp  Edward.*^.  Mass..  for  use 
as  a  temporary-  veteran.s'  ha'pital  p)end- 
Ing  the  completion  of  the  permanent 
hospital  building  program.  The  resolu- 
tion follows: 
Resolution   to  establUh  temporary  hospital 

facilities  In  southeastern  MasBacbtisctts  by 

the  Veterans'  Administration 

Whereas  there  are  no  existing  facilities  for 
the  hoapltallsatlon  of  disabled  veterans  In 
•outheastern  Massachusetts:  and 

Whereas  there  Is  now  approximately  20.000 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  residing 
In  this  area  who  may  at  any  time  require 
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hcspltal'-zatlon.    with    the   peak   In    number 
yet  to  be  reached:  and 

Whereas  the  building  of  a  new  veterans' 
hospital  In  Providence.  R.  I.,  now  under  con- 
sldeiatlon  will  require  approximately  3  years 
to  put  Into  operation,  from  the  time  of  the 
survey  of  a  proposed  site  until  the  hospital 
receives  Its  first  patient;   and 

Whereas  other  Government  and  private 
fac'lltles  are  Inadequate  to  handle  the  ex- 
pected load:  Be  It 

Rrsolvcd.  That  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Disabled  American  Veterans,  In 
recular  executive  session  assembled,  go  on 
rerord  as  favoring  the  retention  of  750  beds 
at  Camp  Edwards.  Mats  .  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration as  a  temporary  measure  until 
the  Veterans'  Administration  has  completed 
Its  building  program:  and  be  it 

Resolved.  Thnt  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion confer  v.'ith  the  War  Department  for  the 
purpose  of  the  transfer  of  this  fully  equipped 
facility  to  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  department  adjutant 
be  instructed  to  communicate  with  the  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  from  Masj^achusctts 
In  the  Congress,  and  the  Administrator  of 
Veteran.s'  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
accomplishment  of  this  resolve. 

Adopted  this  9th  day  of  March  1946  at  Bos- 
ton. Mass  .  b''  the  department  executive  com- 
mittee. Department  of  Massachusetts,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans 

LrcN  Chasi  WAm. 
Department  Adjutant. 

Attest:  Francis  J.  Roche. 

Department  Commander. 


Views  of  Hon.  George  E.  Brunner 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27, 1946 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day evening,  March  23,  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner  of  the  New  Jersey  Democracy  was 
held  in  the  city  of  Newark,  N.  J.  The 
dinner  attracted  the  largest  crowd  that 
had  ever  attended  any  of  these  annual 
event.s.  All  of  the  dining  facilities  of  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel  and  Military  Park 
Hotel  in  that  city  were  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  Democrats  who  had  come  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  express  their  enthusiastic  support 
for  the  Democratic  candidates  for  office 
in  New  Jersey. 

Stirring  addresses  were  delivered  to 
audiences  in  both  hotels  by  Hon.  John 
W.  McCoRMACK.  majority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Among  other 
.speakers  at  the  dinner  were  Hon.  I^ewis 
Hansen,  Democratic  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jer.sey.  Hon.  George  E. 
Brunner,  mayor  of  Camden  and  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, and  myself. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  herewith  the  address  delivered 
on  this  occasion  by  Mayor  Brunner: 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  distinguished  guests,  and 
friends  of  Andrew  Jackson,  it  Is  an  honor 
to  be  here  this  evening,  and  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  meet  you. 

In  this  distinguished  gathering  It  be- 
hcoves  me  to  be  brief  and  direct.  I  propose 
to  be  both. 


Ladles  and  gentlemen,  as  you  know,  I  am 
your  candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation to  the  United  States  Senate.  I  want 
to  win  the  election.  I  want  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  your  representative. 
I  want  this  because  I  believe  sincerely  In  the 
principles  and  the  objectives  for  which  our 
great  party  stands. 

During'  the  war  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  united.  We  had  a  common  pur- 
pose and  a  common  determination  to  beat 
the  enemy.  All  party  differences'on  national 
Issues  were  submerged  in  our  common  ef- 
fort. Now  the  war  has  been  over  almost  a 
year.  Internal  conflicts,  as  though  they  had 
been  compressed  during  the  war,  have  burst 
forth  with  a  virulence  never  before  known 
In  cur  history. 

V/e  see  America,  In  effect,  dividing  Itself 
Into  two  camps.  There  Is  the  group  which 
believes  the  future  of  our  country  can  best 
be  served  by  looking  backward;  by  increas- 
ing the  pov.er  and  authority  of  vested  inter- 
es;s;  by  strengthening  the  hand  of  manage- 
ment at  the  expense  of  labor;  by  giving  more 
to  those  who  have  and  depending  upon  their 
largess  to  pass  it  on  to  these  who  have  not; 
by  building  the  wall  of  isolation  around  our 
country  in  the  hope  that  we  can  live  alone  in 
the  world.  This  group  is  represented  by  the 
Republican  Party. 

Opposed  to  them  is  the  group  which  be- 
lieves the  Interests  of  otu-  country  can  best 
be  served  by  continuing  to  follow  the  policies 
established  by  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt; 
by  being  more  Interested  In  the  many  than 
the  few;  by  attempting  to  sscure  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  our 
economic  system;  by  attempting  actively  to 
combat  prejudices  of  every  sort  and  in  every 
phase  of  our  national  life;  by  trying  to  as- 
sume our  rightful  place  in  leadership  in 
world  affairs.  This  group  is  represented  by 
the  Democratic  Party. 

I  believe  it  Is  of  the  most  tremendous  Im- 
portance that  our  Ideas  prevail  if  our  country 
Is  to  remain  strong  and  progress. 

It  Is  because  of  this  conviction  that  I  am 
anxious  our  party  triumph  in  the  coming 
elections. 

Allow  me  to  be  specific  in  indicating  how 
I  believe  our  philosophy  of  government  af- 
fecU  our  party's  direct  action  and  how  that 
action  affects  the  future  of  our  country. 

One  of  the  major  Issues  facing  Congress 
today  Is  the  full  employment  bill.  Conserva- 
tive thought  in  America  argues  employment 
should  be  the  province  of  private  industry; 
that  the  Government  oversteps  its  bounds 
when  it  attempU  to  Insure  every  man  in 
America  a  Job.  I  say  to  you  I  believe  this  Is 
fallacious  thinking,  reactionary  thinking.  I 
say  to  you  I  believe  the  men  who  propcimd 
this  theory  of  government  are  interested  pri- 
marily In  a  cheap  labor  market.  I  say  these 
men  are  more  interested  in  their  own  selfish 
Interests  than  they  are  In  the  welfare  of 
our  country  as  a  whole. 

When  Roosevelt  drew  up  the  Atlantic 
Charter,  he  promised  freedom  from  want, 
freedom  from  fear.  I  can  see  no  better  way 
of  assuring  these  than  by  guaranteeing  every 
American  who  wants  to  work  that  opportu- 
nity. If  I  go  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
I'll  do  my  level  best  to  see  a  lull  employment 
bill  that  means  full  employment  enacted  by 
law. 

There  has  been  before  the  United  States 
Congress  a  bill  to  guarantee  fair  employment 
practices.  The  same  group  which  opposes 
full  employment  also  opposes  this  meastire, 
and  for  much  the  same  basic  reasons. 

There  are  those  who  give  lip  service  to  the 
forces  opposing  prejudices  in  this  country. 
but  refuse  to  do  anything  about  it.  I  do  not 
propose  to  be  one  of  this  group.  When  I  go 
to  the  United  States  Senate  111  fight  to  have 
a  fair  employment  practices  bill  enacted  Into 
lirtv,  a  bUl  with  teeth  that  means  what  it  says. 


During  the  war  our  National  Government 
went  into  debt  almost  CCOO.COO.ODO.COO. 
Money  was  spent  to  build  the  Implements  cf 
war.  which  were  then  destroyed.  In  effect, 
this  created  money  without  creating  tangible 
goods  to  represent  that  money.  Amer.ca 
faced  the  danger  of  Inflation.  We  still  face 
that  danger. 

There  are  those  who  scream  that  the  an- 
swer to  our  economic  future  lies  in  a  laLsscz 
faire  policy.  "Abandon  all  price  controls." 
they  shriek.  At  the  same  time  they  smile 
benignly  and  say  they  are  against  Inflation. 
That  Is  arrant  nonsense.  Abandoning  price 
controls  would  inevitably  mean  Inflation- 
immediate  inflation. 

W^hom  does  iiifiation  hurt?  It  hurts  the 
little  fellow,  the  average  man,  the  fellow  Lin- 
coln said  God  must  hpve  liked  because  he 
made  so  many  of  them.  There  are  those 
vested  interests  In  America  who  would  wel- 
come Inflation.  I  say  to  you  that.  If  I  go  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  will  bend  my 
every  effort  toward  preventing  a  decrease  in 
the  value  of  our  money  by  whatever  methods 
may  be  necessary,  Including  the  continuance 
of  price  control. 

Today  America  faces  a  critical  housing 
shortage.  Thousands,  no  millions,  of  vet- 
erans have  returned  to  find  they  have  no 
decent  place  to  live.  In  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  the  continuance  of  such  a  con- 
dition can  be  nothing  but  stupidity. 

Millions  of  Americans  want  homes.  They 
are  not  interested  in  philosophic  econom;c 
discussions  or  business  conflicts.  Recogniz- 
ing this  situation,  President  Triunan  called 
in  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  After  a  thorough  study 
Wyatt  proposed  a  plan  which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  building  of  homes.  I  don't  know 
whether  the  Wyatt  plan  was  the  best  possible. 
But  It  would  have  meant  immediate  and  fast 
construction.  It  would  have  been  a  definite 
attack  on  the  problem.  It  would  have  meant 
an  end  of  talk  and  a  beginning  of  mass 
building.  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary legislation. 

I  say  to  you  that  when  1  go  to  the  United 
States  Senate  111  lend  my  weight  to«ny  legis- 
lation which  will  result  In  the  Immediate 
mass  building  of  homes.  The  United  States 
has  the  material  and  the  labor  to  build  all 
the  homes  Americans  may  want.  Those  peo- 
ple have  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  The 
Government  cannot  avoid  the  responsibility 
if  those  homes  are  not  built  and  built 
Immediately. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  could  go  on  half 
the  night  discussing  the  multitude  of  prob- 
lems facing  our  country.  Time  will  not  per- 
mit. I  have  attempted,  by  discussion  of  a 
few  specific  problems,  to  show  you  my  general 
attitude  on  some  of  the  major  Issues  facing 
our  country. 

We  in  America  have  before  us  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  world  history,  "A  rendezvous 
with  destiny." 

I  believe  that  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  offer  the  best  chance  for  this 
country  to  prosper.  As  your  representative  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  I  pledge  myself  to 
battle  for  those  principles  and  for  the  greater 
good  of  our  country. 


Rice  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRITENTATIVES 

Tuesday  March  19.  1946 
Mr.  LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
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Apijendix  of  the  Record,  I  wbh  to  In- 
clu(  e  a  newspaper  article  by  Hon.  Prank 
A.  (Jodchaux.  chairman.  Louisiana  State 
Ric  •  Milling  Co..  published  in  the  New 
Orl  ans  Times -Picayune  of  date  March 
25.  [1946.  as  follows: 

Bkuxves  Ricx  8hobta«s  Rxax. 

A  urrm  on  thi:  sttfplt   »mj*Tioit 
EsnoK.  THr  TiMis-PiCArcNi: 

ytur  editorial  entitled  -Rice  Shortage?" 
to  imply  that  sutneone  In  the  United 
SUies  Is  hoarding  rice  in  hopes  that  it  can 
be  I  old  later  at  higher  prices.  Your  ccnclu- 
tloip  seem  to  be  baaed  on  your  general  im- 

ilon  that  we  have  had  a  large  crop  and 
tha  the  Oovernment  is  taking  only  a  little 
moie  than  half  of  the  output.  Our  market 
lett  !rs,  however,  have  shown  that  in  spite 
of  he  large  crop,  there  was  a  very  meager 
am  >unt  of  good  table  quality  rice  left  to 
tike  domcaClc  trade  after  the  Oovernment  set- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


1  bese  letters  pointed  out  that  the  Gov- 
ern nent's  price  policy  on  rough  rice  had 
Ited  In  many  farmer's  delivery  Into  mills 
of  such  a  high  moisture  content  It 
turhed  In  storage  so  that  It  could  not  be  used 
the  domestic  market  and  had  to  be  ex- 
por  :ed  to  markets  where  they  are  not  so 
pax  Jcular  about  quality. 

u  reported  that  some  rice  statisticians 

bes?lnnlng  "to  wonder  what  has  become 

11  rice  shipped  by  our  mills  out  over  the 

in   the   last   few   months"     In   the 

place,  we  happen  to  know  of  considerable 

that  was  reported  by  dealers  to  Wash- 

:cn  as  sold  to  the  domestic  trade  when  It 

actually  went   into  export.     In   the  second 

the  Government  has  not  told  us  how 

mi^h  rough  ric*  has  beejj  sold  to  mills  in 

Dominion    of   Canada    where    we    know 

quantities    have    been   shipped.      This 

have  been  a  sizable  leak  in  our  rough 

supplies.     Again,   the   ftgure   you   have 

quoted  of  3.600.000  pockets  of  southern  clean 

remaining  undistributed,  as  of  Janiiary 

is  exceedingly  questionable.     There  l.«  so 

variation  in  mills'  reports  to  Wa^hlng- 

on  shipments  and  warehouse  stocks  It  Is 

Ible  to  Interpret  Government  reports 

any  degree  of  acctirscy.     We  have  been 

ng  to  tell  Washington  oflkials  for  aoaa* 

tinie  that  their  flguirs  un  available  suppHca 

incorrect. 

comparing  of  the  rice  situation  to  the 

of  ahirta  and  suits  is  unfortunate  be- 

the  two  are  not  comparable.     In  the 

of  shirta  or  suits,    additional    supplies 

eotlld   become   available   at  any  time,    while 

:he  case  of  rice,  it  is  unobtainable  until  a 

giowa  It,  around  September  and 

There  1»  some  chance  of  ceilings 

raised  on  items  of  apparel  while  vie 

leen  no  indication  of  any  possibility 

prices  on  rice  In  the  retail  or  wholesale 

might  be  advanced. 

think  you  will  find  later  on  that  the 

rice  abortag*  la  very  real  so  far  as 

domestic  trade  is  concemcd.    For  a  long 

,   the    Government    would    accept    only 

domestic  table  quality  rice,  and  they 

their  large  percentage  of  the  total  mlU- 

in  this  grade  of  rtce.  leaving  the  below- 

stahdard  rtce  In  the  portion  that  was  alio- 

for  domestic  and  export  trade.     Some 

mills  offered  and  shipped   to  the  domestic 

as  rapidly  as  possible,  using  all  the 

rloe  •▼■ilable  and  then  when  so  much 

turned  bad  because  of  excess  moisture 

the  rough  their  calculations  were  upset. 

they  found  themselves  overshlpped  to 

<l<»Beettc  trade. 

'our  editorial  states  that  no  one  claims 
the    3.600.000   pockeu    are    earmarked 
the  Goremment,  but  we  think  you  will 
that  practically  all  of  It  is  owed  to  the 
Ootremment  on  the  set-aside  order. 
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Tour  editorial  emphasizes  that  "the  short- 
age is  painfully  Inconvenient  to  the  people 
in  the  heavy  rlce-consumlng  areas  of  the 
South."  This  is  certainly  true,  but  there  U 
something  else  that  is  far  more  Important 
and  that  is  the  economic  injury  to  the  rice- 
producing  sections  of  this  country.  Including 
many  thousands  of  rice  farmers.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  could  put  up  with  "In- 
convenience" in  the  interest  of  hungry  people 
In  foreign  lands,  but  there  are  important 
sections  of  the  South  and  West  where  the 
economy  of  the  people  would  be  seriously 
Impaired  if  the  eating  habits  of  our  citizens 
were  changed  from  rtce  to  some  other  com- 
modity, thus  forcing  farmers  on  land  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  growing  of  rice  to 
change  to  some  other  crop.  If  we  keep  this 
country  prosperous,  no  one  will  go  hungry, 
and  we  will  be  better  rble  to  assist  the  hun- 
gry people  in  other  nations. 

FKANK    a.   OODCTtAtTX. 

Chairman .  Lout-^wna 
State  Rtce  Milling  Co. 


Amvets   Oficlally   Recognized   as   Major 
Veterans'  Organization  in  Michif  an 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

UF    MICHIC.\N 

Ui  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27, 1946 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinc  statement  by 
J.  H.  Lelb.  national  lepislative  director, 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II: 

AMVKTS   OmCIALLT    RXCOCNIZZO   AS    MAJOS   VET- 
K8ANS'    OaCAMIZATION    IN    MICHIGAN 

(By  J.  H.  Leib,  national  legislative  director. 
Amvets) 

On  March  22.  Gov.  Harry  P.  Kelly  ap- 
pointed John  Riley  Wordeii.  of  Detroit,  as  the 
Amvets  (American  Veterans  of  World  War  II) 
representative  on  the  board  of  trustees  gov- 
erning Michigan's  $50,000,000  veterans'  aid 
fund. 

Thus  in  making  this  appointment  the 
State   of   Michigan   has   offlcial  -nlzed 

Amvets  as  a  major  veterans'  or-  m.  on 

par  with  the  old-line  American  Legion.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans. 

Nationally,  Amvets  Is  the  largest  veterans' 
group  Ixjm  of  World  War  II.  It  is  organized 
in  41  State?  of  the  Union  with  462  Posts. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Claude  Morgan, 
Monte  Korn.  and  Neil  Holland,  and  others, 
Amvets  in  Michigan  have  become  a  powerful 
force  in  veterans'  aflairs. 

Here  is  the  announcement  made  by  Gov- 
ernor Kelly: 

[From  the  Detroit  Times  of  March  22.  1946) 

Ktllt  Names  Six  Vrr  Aid  Teustxes 

Lansing.  March  22. — Governor  Kelly  today 
appointed  six  veterans  cf  World  War  11  as 
members  of  the  beard  of  trustees  governing 
use  of  Michigan's  $o0,00Q.000  veterans'  aid 
fund. 

The  appointees  include: 

David  J.  Gothold.  Detroit,  and  Dunlap  C. 
Clark.  Kalamazoo,  nominated  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Otha  Beaudoln.  Detroit,  and  W.  Emerson 
Scott,  Caro,  nominated  by  the  Veterans  cf 
Foreign  Wars. 

Boniface  Mi»;!e  Detroit,  nominated  by  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans. 


■mBscMTs  AMvrrs 

John  Riley  Worden.  Detroit,  nominated  by 
the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II 
(AmveU). 

Gothold  and  Scott  will  serve  3-year  terms, 
Worden  and  Maile.  2-year  terms,  and  Clark 
and  Beaudoln.   1-year  terms. 

As  original  members  of  the  txMu-d.  these  six 
Will  have  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
a  representative  committee  of  veterans  in 
each  Michigan  county  to  administer  the  al- 
location of  income  from  the  State  trust  fund 
locally. 

M-sTUiBtrrz  ruNDS 

The  board  rf  trustee  will  allocate  funds  to 
counties  on  the  basis  of  veteran  population, 
prescribe  rules  governing  the  granting  of  as- 
sistance to  veterans  and  their  dependents, 
and  develop  administrative  procedures. 

Establishment    of    the    trust    fund    plan, 
modeled  after  a  similar  system  in  Nebraska, 
approved  at  the  recent  special  legiblallve 
tlon. 


The  Fanners  Have  the  Answer — North, 
South,  East,  West 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

or    MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Wednesday.  March  27, 1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  Irom  tlie  edi- 
torial page  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  of  March  IG  entitled  "The 
Farmers  Have  the  Answer."  by  Frank 
L.  Perrin: 

THE    FARMERS    HAVE    THE    ANPWER — NORTH, 
SOiriH.  E.AST,  WEST 

(By  Frank  L   Perrin) 

Already  in  some  par^s  of  the  United  States, 
the  farmers  are  preparing  to  answer  the 
call  of  distress  heard  In  countries  beyond  our 
borders  where  iaod  cannot  be  bought  at 
any  price.  Within  a  few  weeks,  everywhere 
in  the  land,  men  determined  to  do  all  possi- 
ble to  help  will  Join  In  the  effort  to  produce 
even  more  abundant  crops  to  feed  thoee  made 
helpless  by  war  than  were  provided  for  those 
enlisted  in  waging  war.  To  those  who,  even 
In  years  long  past,  had  a  part  in  this  great 
seasonal  awakening  amuiik;  the  people  on  the 
farms,  the  picture  of  activity  is  still  familiar. 
In  a  day.  almost.  It  became  certain  that  soon 
fields  would  be  ready  for  the  plow  and  har- 
row. Even  the  horses  In  the  bams  and  feed 
lots  seemed  to  sense  the  fact  that  their  days 
and  weeks  of  comparative  leisure  were 
ended.  The  trout  stream  beckoned,  but  to 
no  avail.  Sterner  things  demanded  willing 
and  undivided  attention. 

That,  In  retrospect.  Is  the  picture  recalled 
now  as  millions  of  men  and  beys,  women,  and 
girls,  enlist  In  a  willing  undertaking  to  feed 
a  hungry  world.  To  many  of  us.  even  a  faint 
comprehension  of  the  size  and  Importance  of 
this  task  is  Impossible.  Have  you  ever,  for 
Instance,  looked  over  a  great  gathering  of 
people  in  a  crowded  auditorium,  at  a  ball 
park,  or  along  the  miles  of  a  parade,  and 
wondered  how  and  where  all  of  them  ob- 
tained food  for  three  meals  a  day?  Probably 
not  one  In  a  thousand  of  all  the  mass  was  a 
producer.  Not  one  in  a  thousand  had  more 
than  a  faint  conception  of  the  effort,  the 
consecration,  the  ingenuity  required  to  pro- 
duce, transport,  and  finally  to  deliver  as 
needed  the  foods  obtained  and  consumed. 
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Farmers  never  strike,  and  seldom  threaten 
to  fhlrk  their  part  in  the  grand  economy. 
They  sometimes  fall  because  of  unfavorable 
conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control, 
but  they  never  have  been  known  to  insist 
that  those  who  are  dependent  upon  their 
labor  for  food  guarantee  them  a  specified 
yield  In  bushels  of  corn  or  wheat,  or  an 
assured  numl>er  of  pounds  of  meat  or  poultry 
or  dozens  of  eggs.  Why,  It  might  t>e  asked, 
would  not  such  a  demand  of  assured  pros- 
perity In  providing  necessary  food  for  the 
millions  be  cs  reasonable  as  that  for  an 
assured  standard  cf  wages  In  Indvistries  pro- 
viding whlngs  less  essential  or  less  vital  In 
our  modern  economy? 

The   answer  probably   is  that  the  farmer. 
Individually    and    collectively,    is   fully   con- 
scious of  his  and  his  family's  Independence. 
He  Is   measurably  safeguarded  to  withstand 
temporary  depressions  in  the  price  level,  and 
even  of  partial  crop  failure.     His  philosophy 
has  taught  him,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  he 
can  afford  to  let  the  other  fellow  do  the  col- 
lective   bargaining,    and    even    the    political 
maneuvering   when    It   comes   time   to  elect 
those   supposid   to   represent   him   and    his 
neighbors,  near  or  remote.  Intelligently  and 
honestly.    In  this  respect,  the  farmer,  gener- 
ous and  considerate  In  the  affairs  which  he 
believes    concern    him    individually.    Is    in- 
clined to  be  careless  and  sometimes  indiffer- 
ent.    His  duty,  his  responsibility,  is  to  give 
to  the  great  communty  of  which  he  Is  a  part 
a  share  of  the  Intelligent  effort  in  planning 
and   thinking  which   he  is  inclined  to  give 
only  to  those  things  which  he  believes  concern 
the  business  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  engaged. 
The  world's  peoples  require  a  proper  and 
regular    balance    and    distribution    of    food. 
But   our  neighbors    everywhere,  and  we  here 
at   home,    need    a    better    balancing    of    the 
power  which  only  individuals  can  exert  and 
make  effective.     This  power  Is  not  best  uti- 
lized for  the  common  good  in  collectivism  in 
any   of    Its   varied   and   sometimes   alluring 
disguises. 

The  balance  of  voting  power  In  the  country 
as  a  whole  U  held  by  the  men  and  women 
in  farming  communities.  These  voters,  as 
Individuals,  are  not  often  appealed  to  by 
designing  and  crafty  politicians  and  their 
champions  seeking  office.  It  is  sufficient 
and  entirely  satisfactory  to  them  if  the  farm 
vote  falls  to  swell  the  totals.  Between  now 
and  November  there  Is  time  for  the  farmer 
to  inquire  into  the  record  of  those  who  nomi- 
nally represent  him  In  making  laws,  and  also 
into  the  qualifications  of  those  who  might 
possibly  do  the  Job  a  little  better. 


Shall  This  Union  of  States  Be  Preserved? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27. 1946 
Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Mis.souri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  the  following  address 
by  Samuel  B.  Pettengill.  columnist  and 
author  and  former  Member  of  Congress 
from  Indiana,  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  Missouri  Legislature  at  Jef- 
ferson City.  Mo..  March  27,  1946: 

Missouri's  share  of  the  Federal  debt  Is  twice 
the  assessed  value  of  all  your  wxable  prop- 
erty. Missouri  has  used  Its  blood  and  treas- 
ure to  save  the  United  States  from  foreign 
foes.     WUl  Missouri  now  show  an  equal  res- 


olution  to  save  Itself  from  being  swallowed 
up  by  the  Federal  Government? 

On  our  stesldy  progress  toward  the  centrali- 
zation at  Washington  of  both  political  and 
economic  power  over  the  lives  of  men.  I  ask 
this  question'  Between  where  we  are  now 
and  where  Hitler  took  the  German  people, 
at  what  point   do  ycu  propose  to  stop? 

It  Is  very  clear  that  we  are  moving  eway 
from  "an  Indissoluble  Union  of  indestructi- 
ble States  "  toward  a  consolidated  bureauc- 
racy— a  Europeanized  America. 

The  first  great  breach  in  th^  dike  of  the 
American  Constitution  was  the  adoption  of 
the  sixteenth  amendment  authorizing  the 
taxation  of  incomes  without  limit.  Tr:e  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  time  of  peace,  should 
have  no  more  aljsolute  power  over  your  prop- 
erty than  it  has  over  your  life  or  liberty. 
Many  States  have  constitutional  limits  upon 
the  power  to  tax  and  the  power  to  go  Into 
debt.  The  Federal  Government  has  none. 
But  without  such  a  restriction,  then,  as  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  of  New  York  said,  "The  Slates 
may  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  financing 
themselves  and  their  local  governments. 
They  would  become  vassal  States  and,  as  units 
of  government,  would  disappear." 

The  second  great  breach  In  the  dike  was 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  second 
AAA  case  giving  the  "general  welfare" 
clause,  for  the  first  time  In  Judicial  history, 
an  interpretation  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
held  would  remove  the  essential  landmark 
dividing  the  Nation  from  the  States.  It  held 
that  Congress  can  spend  money  for  purposes 
not  specifically  granted  in  the  Constitution. 

The  purpose  of  the  Constitution  was  to 
pl.ice  limits  on  governmental  power.  But  we 
now  have  vested  In  the  Federal  Government 
the  unlimited  power  to  tax  and  the  unlimit- 
ed power  to  appropriate.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  Government  taxes  away  from  Mis- 
souri the  wealth  created  by  its  citizens,  and 
then  by  gift,  loan,  subsidy,  and  grants-in- 
aid  feeds  ML-^souri  money,  less  the  political 
brokerage,  back  to  Missouri.  This  makes 
Missouri  and  her  officials  suppliants  to  Fed- 
eral power  fqr  the  right  to  use  the  wealth 
which  they  create.  Missouri  now  lives  by 
Federal  grace  and  not  by  ancient  right. 

The  third  great  breach  In  the  dike  came 
with  the  fantastic  folly  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  create  purchasing  power,  or, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  it  should  "provide 
customers  for  business"  by  oiling  up  Its 
printing  press.  This  idea  was  taken  straight 
from  Mussolini  and  Hitler.  With  it  goes  the 
excuse  that  debt  Is  of  no  Importance  because 
we  owe  It  to  ourselves. 

This  has  given  the  green  light  to  the  "rake's 
progress"  of  easy  money,  the  soft  way  out  of 
difficulty.  The  degrading  effect  of  this  im- 
moral doctrine  upon  the  character  of  the 
American  citizen  is  manifest  on  every  hand. 
It  is  making  America  a  nation  of  mocchers 
and  panhandlers.  It  invites  to  the  Nation's 
Capitol  vast  pressure  groups  which  carry  on  a 
sort  of  civil  war  against  each  other  for  this 
corrupting  fiood  of  unearned  dollar  bills. 

This  is  the  moral  cancer  at  the  political 
heart  of  the  Republic.  It  is  destroying  the 
unity  of  the  Nation  and  the  fraternal  associa- 
tion of  its  people.  It  has  led  to  16  consecu- 
tive years  of  "charging  it  on  the  cuff."  with  no 
end  In  sight,  and  any  end  proposed  by  such 
men  as  Senator  Harry  Btrd  Is  bitterly  op- 
posed. It  is  leading  to  Inflation  and  the  dilu- 
tion. If  not  the  destruction,  of  the  savings  of 
the  people.  It  Is  taking  from  their  hands 
the  power  over  the  purse,  the  strongest 
weapon  freemen  have  ever  devised  to  prevent 
governments  from  destroying  them.  It  is 
substituting  the  "gravy  train"  In  place  cf  the 
American  eagle  as  our  national  symbol. 

It  should  be  plain  to  all  but  rakes  and 
thieves  that  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
create  wealth,  cannot  create  purchasing 
power  In  any  honest  use  of  words.     II  the 


Government  taxes  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  It  sim- 
ply forces  the  transfer  of  wealth  from  one  to 
the  other:  It  does  not  create  new  wealth  or 
enrich  the  Nation  by  a  dime.  The  same  Is 
true  when  It  sells  its  bonds  to  Peter  to  give 
the  money  to  Paul.  It  is  equally  true  when 
it  prints  money  or  sells  its  bonds  to  commer- 
cial banks.  This  also  transfers  wealth  by 
diluting  the  value  of  every  dollar  earned  by 
honest  tell  and  saved  by  homely  thrift. 

It  is  as  dishonest  as  pouring  water  Into 
milk.  Having  taken  value  out  of  good  dollars, 
as  thieving  kings  once  clipped  the  edges  off 
geld  coins,  the  Federal  Government,  inrcugn 
OPA.  Is  now  trying  as  desperately  to  give 
value  to  its  watered  money  in  order  to  con- 
ceal its  fiscal  crimes,  as  when  men  v.-ere  guil- 
lotined for  refusing  to  give  up  wlieat  and 
wine  for  the  diluted  paper  currency  of  the 
Government  of  France  when  it  began  to  issue 
counterfeit  money  to  pay  its  bills. 

This  process  not  only  strengthens  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  weakens  Congress  by  making  It 
po?slble  (for  a  while)  to  carry  on  vast  social- 
istic programs  without  resort  to  taxation 
a?id  the  brake  on  spending  which  taxation 
always  exerts,  but  it  is  a  sword  In  the  vitals 
of  tlie  States  of  the  Union. 

This  is  so  because  States  and  cities  are 
forbidden  to  print  or  coin  money  to  pay  their 
debts  They  cannot  make  the  money  mar- 
kets their  creatures  nor  depreciate  Interest 
rates  at  their  caprice.  When  States,  coun- 
ties, cities,  and  towns  undertake  to  borrow 
money,  they  have  to  pay  Interest  rates  es- 
tablished In  a  free  market,  and  must  satisfy 
the  lender  that  the  loan  Is  sound.  To  pay 
interest  and  principal  of  debt.  States  and 
municipalities  have  to  get  the  cash  the  hard 
but  honest  way— by  taxing  the  people.  This 
puts  some  brake  on  their  borrowings,  some 
resistance  to  socializing  the  business  of  their 
taxpayers.  You  see  this  force  at  work  In 
every  municipal  ownership  election. 

The  Federal  Government,  however.  Is  un- 
der none  of  these  restrictions.  It  can  force 
interest  rates  down,  borrow  huge  funds 
cheaply,  pay  its  obligations  of  interest  and 
principal  by  converting  more  of  its  promises 
into  Federal  Reserve  notes,  or  by  devaluing 
its  gold  and  silver  hoards — clipping  the  coins 
to  pay  its  bills — or  by  outright  greenbacks. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  printing 
press;  the  States  do  not.  This  easy -money 
route  promotes  the  growth  of  Federal  power 
and  subtracts  from  State  and  local  self-gov- 
ernment, which  we  thought  for  centuries  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  return  of  Caesars, 
or  dictators. 

It  IS  high  time  to  recall  the  words  of  the 
great  British  statesman,  William  Pitt:  "No 
civlilzalion  •  •  •  can  be  accepted  as 
secure  In  which  expenditure  is  greater  than 
revenue."  It  is  imperative  that  the  Octopus 
on  the  Potomac  be  told  to  balance  Its 
budget. 

There  must  be  no  "Missouri  compromise" 
with  the  principles  for  which  our  fathers 
died. 


Jackson  Day  Address  by  Hon.  Olin  D. 
Johnston  of  South  Carolina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  March  28  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
occasion  of  Jack.son  Day.  Missouri  was 
honored  with  a  visit  by  the  distinguished 
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or    Senator    from    South    Carolina 

JoHNSTCNi.   and   at   Kansas   City 

Saturday  nijiht  he  delivered  an  in- 

ing.  enlightening,  and  patriotic  ad- 

I  a>k  unanimous  consent  to  have 

fine  address  printed  in  the  Appendix 

(he  Record. 

llhere  b?ing  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ollows : 

am    indeed    honored    tonight    in    being 
to  address   this  great  Democratic 
injj  In  the  home  Stat«  of  our  President, 
la  belnj?  held  In  honor  of  the  mt  niory 
that     other     great     President,     Andrew 
-son. 
rew    Jackson   to   most   Americans    h.is 
ately  become  the  symbul  of  certain 
t  Ideals.     He  was  a  man  most  Americans 
He  Is  famed  for  his  passi  >n  for 
ice;   for  his  championship  of  the  cause 
he  downtrodden  and  for  his  deep-seated 
ardent  patriotism.     JaclLson  was  a  sol- 
He    fought    many    battles,    but    the 
for  which  he  Is  most  dearly  remem- 
are  those  contests  In  which  be  sought 
>rotect  human  rights. 
Andrew  Jackson   had   an   Intense  faith   In 
average  man      It   was  his  fundamental 
that  decisions  made  by  the  aver- 
of  the  voters  would   be  more  enduring 
and  more  helpful   to.  the  Nation   than 
made  by  small  groups  of  the  voters 
ntliig  ceruin  special  interests. 
Denkocratlc  Party  under  Jackson  fnced 
crUHs.     Its  then  great  leader  had  the 
task  of  creating  In  the  citizenry  uf 
country  an   Interest  and  undersUndlng 
the    Nation's    vast    problenvs.     History    is 
Itself  today  when  our  great  coun- 
baving    Just    emerged    from    the    mcsi 
of    all    wars,    is   faced    with    the 
Insurmountable   problems   of   peace- 
adjustment.     It    Is   opportune   at    this 
ent    that    we    Invoke    the    Jackfonlan 
that  we  become  inspired  with 
Jackson  seal:  that  we  renew  within  our- 
the    belief    In    the    greatness    of    our 
The  tasks  which  He  Immediately  be- 
us   are   as   arduous   as    those    faced    by 
n  In  conquering  a  frontier.     We  ne«d 
double   portion   of   "Old    Hickory's"   spirit 
(  Jive  the  International,  political,  and  eco- 
Ic   disturbances   pestering   our   everyday 
existence, 
world  today  Is  in  a  chaotic  condition. 
Nation    faces  the  greatest   crisis   In   its 
Today  we  stand  at  the  end  of  a 
and     victorious    war.     We    have 
in  the  world  as  far  as  shooting  of  guns 
joncerned      But.   at   the  same   time,    we 
one  of  the  most  difficult  postwar  conflicts 
to  man 

democratic  IdeaLs  will  be  necessary  in 
Va  preserve  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Nation.     Our  great  party  has  always  been 
party  of  the  masses.     From  the  very  be- 
ing there  were   two  lines  of   thought — 
led  by  Hamilton  and  the  other  by  JefTer- 
Later   the   thoughts   of   Jefferson   were 
forward  by  Jackson, 
like  to  think  uf  our  Government  and  the 
I  of  the  land  being  made  to  protect  the 
against  the  strong      This  being  so.  how 
w*  afford  to  let  the  Republican  Party 
control   of  our   Government   when   the 
iples  they  have  practiced  from  the  be- 
ing-are unequal  rlgbu  and  privileges  to 
few. 
Jlefferaon.    Jackson,    and    the    Democratic 
y  have  always  fought  for  the  rights  of 
laboring  people — and  when  I  say  labor- 
people  I  mean  farmers  or  anyone  else  who 
his  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow, 
me  quote   from   a   letter   written    by 
mas    Jefferson    to    William    Johnson    In 
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'•Still  fxirther  to  constrain  the  brute  force 
of  the  people,  they  (the  Tories  and  reac- 
tionaries) deem  It  necessary  to  keep  them 
down  by  hard  labor,  poverty,  and  Ignorance, 
and  to  take  from  them,  as  from  bees,  so 
much  of  their  earnings  as  that  unremit- 
ting labor  shall  be  necessary  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  surplus  barely  to  maintain  a 
scanty  and  miserable  life.  •  •  •  And  In 
the  convention  which  formed  our  Govern- 
ment, they  endeavored  to  draw  the  cords  of 
power  as  tight  as  they  could  obtain  them." 

That  Is  Jefferson  speaking — not  Olln 
Johnston!  Bear  In  mind  that  Tories  of  that 
day  were  Republicans  and  reactionaries — 
the  Siune  as  we  have  today. 

Andrew  Jackson  In  his  forceful  rhetoric 
summed  up  his  Ideas  of  liberty  and  Justice 
on  July  10.  1832.  when  he  said; 

"There  are  no  necessary  evtls  In  govern- 
ment. Its  evils  exist  only  In  Ms  abuses 
If  It  would  confine  Itself  to  equal  protection 
and.  as  heaven  does  Its  rains,  shower  Us 
favors  alike  on  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  It  would  be  an  unqualified 
blessing.  * 

In  1936  the  late  President  Franklin  De'.ano 
Roosevelt  at  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C  ,  obviously  speaking  from  his 
own  experience,  had  this  to  say: 

"Backed  not  only  by  his  party  but  by 
thousands  who  had  belonged  to  other  par- 
ties or  to  no  party  at  all,  Andrew  Jackson 
was  compelled  to  flight  every  inch  of  the  way 
for  the  Ideals  and  policies  of  the  democratic 
republic  which  was  his  Ideal.  An  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  material  power 
of  the  Nation  was  arrayed  against  him.  The 
great  media  for  the  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation and  the  molding  of  public  opinion 
fought  him  Haughty  and  sterile  Intellec- 
tualism  opposed  him.  Musty  reaction  dis- 
approved of  him.  Hollow  and  outworn  tra- 
ditionalism shook  a  trembling  finger  at  him. 
It  seemed  sometimes  that  all  were  against— 
all  but  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes." 

On  every  hand  today  In  this  year  of  "cru- 
cial decision"  President  Truman  Is  meeting 
with  opposition  in  his  efforts  to  put  through 
his  vigorous  program  for  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

We  of  the  Democratic  administration  are 
convinced  that  the  great  hope  and  the  only 
hope  of  this  Nation  today  lies  in  President 
Truman's  message  to  Congress  in  January 
and  in  his  21-polnt  reconversion  program. 

While  each  and  every  Democrat  does  not 
agree  entirely  as  to  the  best  methot  of  at- 
taining the  ideals  and  principles  of  this  pro- 
gram, we  all  are  in  accord  with  its  general 
provisions. 

On  no  program  that  calls  for  positive,  defi- 
nite action  can  we  achieve  complete  agree- 
ment on  the  detailed  methods  of  ac- 
complishing It.  But  we  Democrats  will  not 
compromise  the  principles  of  our  program. 
Following,  as  he  promised  to  do  upon  bis 
elevation  to  office,  the  policies  and  the  Ideals 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  our  present  great  leader 
has  given  us  a  program  of  action — a  liberal, 
aggressive  program. 

It  Is  a  program  we  can  all  understand. 

How  great  Is  the  contrast  with  the  vague 
platform  of  the  Republican  Party.  Their 
party's  synthetic  program  of  glittering  gen- 
eralities offers  nothmg  concrete,  nothuig 
,defilte.   nothing   constructive. 

Yet  we  all  know  the  Republicans  need  no 
platform — no  announced  program — to  inform 
the  American  people  of  their  sole  aim  and 
purpose  for  existence.  They  represent  now, 
as  they  represented  under  Harding.  Coolidge, 
and  Hoover,  a  program  of  unlimited  privi- 
lege and  protection  for  the  wealthy  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
nmmi  have  sought  no  special  privileges, 
but  through  the  magnificent  efforts  of  Jack- 
•on.  Jefferson,  and  Roosevelt  have  had   to 
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The  Democratic  pnjpram  is  forward  look- 
ing. Like  Lot's  wife,  the  Republican  Party 
stopped,  turned,  and  looked  back.  Its  eyes 
and  its  hearts  are  frocen  on  the  dead-faced 
past.  It  u  still  the  party  of  the  pest— the 
party  of  reaction,   that  s?ek5   the  s 

to  the  problems  of  the  future  in*  •  .  i 

of  the  past.  It  cannot,  or  will  not,  accept 
the  policies  which  the  ways  ci  the  present 
and  the  developmenu  of  ttie  future  demand. 

The  elephant  Is  dead  and  has  that  peculiar 
aroma  of  the  dead. 

The  high-sounding  phrases  of  the  R:pub- 
lican  sfjeech  makers  have  the  familiar  In- 
finccre  ring  of  the  parson's   c:  <^ 

funeral  of  a  town's  most  worth:t  ;. 

Possibly  the  greatest  problem  lai  > 

a  Nation  tonight  Is  holding  the  li;i     t 

Inflation.  W^hlle  the  administration  earnestly 
seeks  to  maintain  price  controls,  th;  Repub- 
licans, In  and  out  of  Congress,  are  fighiing 
to  wreck  It. 

In  the  face  of  vigorous  Rppubltcan  oppo- 
sition, the  Democrat.s  !  'v 
out  of  a  dangerous  i;  s 
once  before.  In  the  face  of  strong  Re- 
publican opposition  we  are  detcrm:n?d  that 
in  the  future  there  shall  be  work  for  every 
man  who  needs  It  and  wants  It.  We  can- 
not, as  the  Republlcatu  advocate,  allow  mat- 
ters to  drift  In  the  hope  that  the  situation 
will  Iron  Itself  out.  We  must  take  bold, 
courageous  action  now  to  see  that  history 
does  not  repeat  itself. 

If  we  should  permit  another  depression  It 
might  well  plunge  us  into  the  abyss  fcr 
which  we  were  beaded  when  President  Roose- 
velt assumed  command   In   1933. 

Many  millions  of  our  workers  still  need 
Improved  working  conditions  and  increased 
wages  Maintenance  of  purchasing  powtr 
requires  not  only  Jobs  but  Jobs  at  wages 
that  will  provide  all  the  necessities  and 
some  of  the  comforts  of  life.  The  Demc- 
cratlc  administration  has  proposed  to  ralf* 
the  statutory  minimum  wage  to  65  cenis 
immediately. 

Our  party  has  presented  a  dynamic  plan 
for  housing  construction,  which  many  R«- 
publicans  are  exerting  every  effort  to  blrck 
In  the  Congress  at  this  time  The  Repub- 
licans In  the  House  scuttled  the  Patman  bill. 
They  heralded  this  action  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  guarantees 
to  our  veterans  the  privileges  they  are  en- 
titled to.  was  sponsored  and  passed  by  a 
Democratic  Congress. 

Under  President  Roosevelt  the  Democratic 
Party  laid  th^  foundations  for  a  real,  last- 
ing world  peace  through  continued  coopera- 
tion of  the  world's  major  powders.  Undi-r 
Democratic  leadership  we  have  progrtssid 
a  great  distance  in  the  development  of  tl  e 
United  Nations  Organization  as  a  world  or- 
ganization that  can  Insure  peace  Th.s 
Org  Ionization  was  formed  despite  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  a  bloc  of  Republican  S?ni- 
tors  under  Senator  Robekt  Taft.  of  Ohio, 
who  sought,  through  amendments,  to  emas- 
culate   the    bill    which    created    It. 

Republican  leadership  In  Congress  still 
bears  the  taint  of  outmoded  Is^ilaiionism. 
Because  of  the  overwhelming  desire  of  t  ie 
American  people  for  Interraticnal  under- 
standing and  cooperatloh.  they  arc  too  clever 
to  lead  with  a  frontal  assault.  Thev  seek  to 
undermine,  by  Insidious,  sneaking  methoels, 
our  efforts  for  world  cooperation. 

The  Nation,  under  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, today  Is  in  good  condition  general  y, 
although  there  are  many  danger  signals  that 
are  plainly  visible.  Our  national  income  In 
1945  was  twice  as  large  as  It  was  In  the  pre- 
depresslon  year  in  1929.  It  Is  more  th-^n  four 
times  as  lar^te  as  it  was  when  Hoover  left  the 
White  House  In  1933. 
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The  farmers  of  the  Nation  are  In  better 
condition  than  they  ever  were  before.  In 
1943  the  net  Income  of  farmers  reached  an 
all-time  high  record  of  approximately  $13,- 
000.000.000.  compared  with  a  prewar  yearly 
average  of  less  than  $5,000,000,000.  During 
World  War  II.  farmers  paid  off.  their  debts, 
vhereas  during  and  after  World  War  I  they 
continued  to  go  into  debt.  At  the  time  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  farm-mortgage  debts  stood  at 
&6.5C0.0C0.000.  Today  it  Is  down  to  approxi- 
mately 5  billion. 

The  assets  of  the  farmers  at  the  present 
time  amount  to  more  than  895,000.000.000. 
compared  with  54  billion  on  January  1,  1940. 
The  financial  assets  of  the  farmers  are  varied 
and  numerous,  such  as  bonds,  cash,  bank  de- 
posits, and  warehouse  receipts.  These  essets 
amount  to  more  than  twice  the  amount  cf 
indebtedness.  Just  prior  to  the  war  the 
farmers"  indebtedness  amounted  to  much 
more  than  the  assets. 

For  the  years  1944  and  1945.  corporations' 
profits,  after  taxes,  each  year  amounted  to 
approximately  $10,000.0C0,C00.  Manufacfjr- 
Ing  profits,  before  taxes,  in  1944  were  450 
percent  above  the  1936-39  yearly  average. 
Practically  all  lines  of  businesses  benefited  at 
about  the  same  ratio  as  these  enumerated. 
This  shews  that  the  country  is  in  good  finan- 
cial condition,  even  thouj^h  v.e  have  an  enor- 
mous debt  of  $275.000 .COOOCO. 

With  cur  enormous  debt  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  another  depression  and  Its  problems  of 
unemployment  come  upon  us.  It  might  be 
news  and  a  warning  to  tell  ycu  that  we  had 
more  than  1. COO .000  ex-.soldlers  drawing  un- 
employment compensation  in  the  month  of 
January. 

The  reports  coming  In  dally  sho^-  that  our 
field  applications  for  aged  assistance  are  in- 
creasing very  rapidly.  Let  me  call  to  your 
attention  that  unemployment  usually  shows 
it«elf  first  p.mong  the  aped  due  to  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  The  younger  people  get  the 
Jobs  and  force  the  old  people  out.  After  the 
elder  people  have  been  forced  cut.  then  the 
younf^er  people  begin  likewise  to  he  forced 
cut  of  employment. 

Let  this  be  a  warning  to  us  th?.t  v;o  must 
begin  Immediately  to  do  everythin-  humanly 
and  financially  possible  to  give  Jjbs  to  peo- 
ple. This  Is  what  the  Democratic  Party 
stands  for. 

It  must  be  our  fleht  to  see  that  every  man 
and  every  woman  has  a  Job  to  do  and  that 
every  citizen  of  our  Nation  will  have  sufficient 
food,  clothes,  shelter,  and  medical  care. 

The  program  of  President  Truman  and  the 
Democratic  Party  Is  one  designed  to  realize 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  preat  potentialities 
thp.t  this  country  posse.'Ses. 

It  is  a  program  that  envisages  a  strong  and 
pro;  parous  America  on  the  only  terms  that 
America  can  be  strong  and  prosperous— full 
employment  and  increased  production,  high- 
er wage  levels  and  Increased  purchasing 
power,  broader  social-security  safegu.irds, 
improved  public  services  In  the  fields  cf 
health  and  education,  and  greater  protection 
for  the  small  businessman  and  farmer 
against  the  ruthless  assault  of  monopoly. 

It  is  a  program  that  takes  full  cognizance 
of  the  many  stumbling  blocks  that  lie  ahead, 
and  that  charts  a  safe  course  around  them. 

It  Is  a  forward-looking  program— one  that 
rejects  the  stultUyln:?  theory  that  what  was 
Rood    enough    for    cur    fathers    and    grand- 
fathers will  have  to  be  good  enovgh  for  us  ■ 
and  for  our  sons. 

It  is  a  program  which  advocates  frank  and 
whole-hearted  collaboration  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  In  guaranteeing  per- 
manent peace. 

In  November  of  this  year  the  American 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  to  place  their 
endorsement  upon  this  enlightened  and  vig- 
orous program  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
American  people  have  chosen  wisely  before. 
I  am  confident  they  will  do  so  again. 


In  closing,  may  I  leave  with  you  a  mem- 
orable quotation  from  the  speech  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  delivered  on  Christmas  Day  1934, 
but  the  spirit  of  which  Is  keenly  applicable 
to  our  present  situation: 

"In  front  of  the  White  House  Is  the  monu- 
ment to  a  man  who  will  live  forever  as  the 
embodiment  of  courage — Andrew  Jackson. 

"His  patriotism  was  unstained  and  un- 
afraid. Carved  Into  that  monument  is  his 
expreis'on  of  the  necessity  of  union.  That 
me^s.^ge  grcws  in  Importance  with  the  years. 

"In  these  days  It  means  to  me  a  union 
not  only  of  the  States  but  a  union  of  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  In  all  the 
States  and  their  many  interests  and  pur- 
poses, devoted  v.ith  unity  to  the  human 
welfare  of  our  country." 


Farm  Machinery 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28. 1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
matter  of  the  scarcity  of  farm  machinery. 
I  and  several  other  members  of  the 
Republican  Congressional  Food  Study 
Committee,  and  other  members  of  this 
House,  have  repeatedly  spoken  en  this 
floor  with  reference  to  the  shortage  of 
farm  implements.  This  shortage  has 
contributed  mightily  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  producers  of  food  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  past  3  years.  It 
applies  to  practically  every  kind  of  farm 
implements  both  large  and  small.  It 
applies  to  tractors,  corn  pickers,  culti- 
vators, plows,  trucks,  mowers,  and  doz- 
ens of  other  farm  implements. 

So  great  was  this  inconvenience  nearly 
3  years  ago  that  the  R3publican  Food 
Study  Committee  publicly  demanded 
that  the  material  u.sed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  farm  machinery  be  declared  to 
be  strategic  material  nece.'-.sary  for  the 
winning  of  the  war.  Had  this  been  done 
the  situation  might  have  been  different. 

The  planting  season  is  iiow  in  full 
swing  in  the  Southern  States  and  it  will 
soon  be  in  full  swing  in  the  South  Central 
States,  yet  many  of  the  manufacturing 
companies  making  farm  machinery  are 
idle  or  partly  idle.  Much  of  this  idleness 
is  due  to  disputes  between  the  employer 
and  employees.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  these  disputes 
1  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  Secre- 
tary Schwellenbach  suggesting  that  he 
take  steps  toward  reconciling  these 
labor  disputes.  He  has  responded  very 
kindly  and  very  nicely  and  I  hope  very 
efficiently.  I  hope  the  .steps  he  has  taken 
and  is  about  to  take  will  have  good  re- 
sults and  will  produce  farm  machinery 
which  is  so  badly  needed.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  I  gave  some  publicity  to  the 
letter  that  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Schwel- 
lenbach. I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  print 
herewith  his  reply.  I  am  also  inserting  a 
cliDping  taken  from  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  This  shows  that  this 
matter     of     the     shortage     cf     farm 


machinery  is  a  serious  matter  that  affects 
the  commerce  of  the  whole  country. 
The  letter  and  the  clipping  are  as  follows: 

Mabch  25.  1946. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Bear  Congressman  Jenkins:  This  is  In 
response  to  your  letter  of  March  15,-ccnC3rn- 
ing  the  disputes  invo'-ving  the  International 
Harvester  Co..  the  Oliver  Farm  Equipment 
Co..  and  the  J.  I.  Ca^e  Co. 

The  strikes  at  the  plants  of  the  Oliver 
Farm  Equipment  Co.  have  been  settled.  Ad- 
ditional efifcrts  are  now  being  put  forth  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  In- 
volving the  International  Harvester  Co.  Thus 
far.  not  very  much  progress  has  been  made  In 
the  J.  I.  Case  dispute,  the-  ^h  the  Conclliat.oa 
Service  of  the  Departmei.;  of  Labor  is  con- 
tinuing to  explore  e'e.-y  possibility  of  bring- 
ing this  contro\ersy  to  a  termination. 

I  recrgnize  fully  the  importance  of  a 
prompt  settlement  cf  the  strikes  in  the  farm- 
equipment  industry  because  of  their  effect 
on  the  production  of  food,  and  ycu  may  rest 
assured  that  serious  consideration  is  being 
given  them  by  the  Department. 
Yours  very  tru'y. 

L.    B.    SCHWCXLENBACH. 


[From  the  Journal  of  Commerce) 
Farm     Machinery     Priorities     Asked — GOP 

Food    Study  Group  Asks  for  Revival  or 

Wartime  Controls 

Washington.  March  17. — Ths  Republican 
Congressional  Food  Study  Committee  today 
proposed  that  wartime  priorities  te  given  tJ 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  an  organized  Re- 
publican congressional  bloc  has  departed 
from  the  party's  attitude  toward  bureau- 
cratic regimentation  to  call  for  a  reinstate- 
ment of  wartime  controls. 

r.EJOMMEND.».TIO.NS  TO  CPA 

The  committee  addressed  its  recommenda- 
tions to  Civilian  Proc:uction  Administrator 
John  D.  Small,  contending  that  unless 
priorities  are  granted,  farm  cutput  this  year 
mTv  fall  "far  below"  established  goals. 

The  food  group  combined  Its  appeal  to 
OPA  fcr  special  assistance  to  farm-machinery 
producers  with  a  letter  to  Labor  Secretary 
Schwellenbach  asking  that  he  use  every 
facility  at  his  ccmmand  to  end  the  strikes 
in  the  farm-machinery  industry. 

In  releasing  copies  of  the  letters  sent  to 
the  two  ofQcials.  Representative  Thomas  A. 
Jenkins,  chairman  cf  the  food-study  group, 
accused  the  administration  of  indiflerence 
toward  the  plight  of  the  farmers. 

"With  our  own  feed  reserves  lower  than  at 
any  time  during  the  war.  and  with  the  whole 
world  looking  to  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent starvation,  we  are  inviting  disaster  if 
wc  do  not  provide  our  farmers  with  the 
machinery  they  need  to  plant  and  harvest 
their  crcps  this  year,"  Congressman  Jenkins 
said. 

situation  held  camcAL 

"The  farm-machinery  situation  Is  critical. 
But  while  farmers  plead  in  vain  for  new 
Implements,  the  Administration  permits  pro- 
duction to  be  tied  up  indefinitely  and  fcrces 
manufacturers  of  farm  machinery  to  take 
their  turn  with  everyone  else  for  scarce  ma- 
terials. 

"For  3  years  this  committee  has  urged 
without  avail  that  f.  o.  b.  production  be 
given  priorities  In  material  and  labor  f.8  a 
war  Industry.  With  the  crisis  now  facing  us. 
It  is  dlflBcult  to  understand  the  administra- 
tion's continued  indifference  to  this  plea." 
In  Its  letter  to  Mr.  Small  the  congressional 
committee  charged  that: 

1.  At  no  time  since  the  war  started  has  the 
administration    permitted    manufacture    cf 


An22 


suttc  ent  new  farm  machinery  to  m«et  mlnl- 
rvquimnenu  >a  reflected  by  increaccd 
foM  tonwuli  and  tbe  scarcity  or  farm  labor. 
2.    >urlng  1943  there  was  an  almost  com- 


plete 


leavii  ig  the  gap  that  has  never  been  filled 

3.  rhe  khortage  haa  been  cumulative,  as 
far  a  the  farmer  Is  concerned,  becoming  In- 
ereaa  ngly  worae  year  by  year  as  tools  wore 
out  I  nd  replacements  or  eren  normal  fepalrs 
were 
4. 


Impassible. 

»roductton  of  farm  machinery  In  1915 
was  i  ess  than  that  regarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment 
imun  I 
5 


St 


7 

taiit^ 
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halt  In  production  of  farm  machinery 


of  Agriculture  as  a  satisfactory  mln- 


fven  under  the  moat  faTorable  condl- 
production  now  contemplated  for  1946 

Mtfdly  come  up  to  the  unfatiafactory 
outp  It  of  1945.  Production  In  January  1946 
of  ae  reral  Important  categories  of  farm  ma- 
chlni  ry.  Including  tractors,  was  less  than  In 
Janv  ary  1945  and.  according  to  your  own 
repoi  t.  all  farm  machinery  production  will 
bt  ^wn  sharply  in  the  February  figures. 

STZZI.    SHOKTACS 

Shortage  of  ateel.  due  to  the  recent  steel 
-:y  curtailed  farm  machinery 
.  .1  will  be  1  to  3  months  yet 
b*loi«  auiel  again  begins  to  reach  manufac- 
tura  •  to  sinble  quantity. 

A  slv  '  iron  casting*  la  also  cur« 

U  and  the  ahortag*  Is  mcst 

several  of  the  areas  in  which  farm- 
a<)UiiiuiT-ut  manufacturers  are  concentrated. 
In  aptte  of  all  theae  factors,  and  In  spite 
CPA  haa  the  authority 
.  -Jiuig  whatever  is  be:uK 
to  give  nkaautecturars  ou  (arm  machin- 
kuv  special  ooaUdwratlun  In  obummtc 
•care »  materlala— although  CPA  baa  dona  to 
in  tt  e  case  of  at  IcMt  one  other  Industry. 

Under  present  schedules,  virtually  every 
pleci  of  new  farm  machinery  manafactured 
In  ifM  Will  go  to  war  veterans.  Under  the 
ot  War  Pood  Order  135.  veterans  get 
«lMince  at  all  new  fanii  machinery.  Up 
(1  of  January  194.000  pr«l«f«nc«  ccr- 
-.i*(i  been  taaued  and  tb«  awftbar  U 
ack  SMBth.  CartttMtM  iMtMd 
uriaff  th«  paat  t««  moatha  bav* 
MC«4d«d  tha  production  during  tba  Mun« 
perU  d. 
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CircitUtioa  of  OPA  School  Qutttionn«irt 
ia  C«liforniA 

REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  cALurouna 
nl  Tin  HOUSK  OP  RlPRBB«NTA'n\'PS 

Thursday,  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
er.  on  March  4,  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
d  the  attention  of  the  country  to  a 
school  questionnaire  that  was  being  cir- 
cuh  ted  in  California  by  the  Office  of 
Pri^e  Administration. 

was  indicated  that  this  question* 
naise  wa.s  loaded  with  que.<;tions  of  the 
pro  >aganda  tj-pe  and  that  it  was  being 
circplated  without  proper  authorization, 
the  matter  wascalkd  to  my  at- 
tentlion  I  addressed  a  oomimmication  to 
Paul  Porter.  Administrator  of  the 
.  requesting  that  it  be  immediately 
Ugated  and  that  it  be  ascertained 
er  or  not  the  circulation  of  the 
Queitionnaire  had  been  approved  by  the 
bur  "au   of   the   Budget    in   compliance 


(St 


with  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Re- 
ports Act. 

I  have  today  received  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Porter  in  which  he  states 
that  the  circulation  of  the  question- 
naire was  unauthorized,  that  its  further 
use  was  stopped  as  of  March  4  by  the 
regional  office,  and  that  the  national 
office  upholds  the  action  of  the  regional 
office  in  this  instance. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Porter  for  his 
ver/^frank  reply  to  my  letter  and  to  state 
thaTt  the  hindsight  of  the  OPA  in  this 
ca.se  is  much  better  than  its  foresight. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  the  following  self- 
explanatory  communications: 

Omcc  or  Paici  AoMiNisTaA-noM. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  25,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Jack  Z.  ANDcasoN. 
Hoiuc  of  Representatnci. 

Wa.^hington.  D.  C. 

Dcta  Mb.  ANDtasoN:  We  have  Investigated 
the  school  questionnaire  mentioned  In  your 
letter  of  March  18.  and  I  am  attaching  a 
memorandum  report  on  the  mutter,  together 
with  a  aet  of  the  questions  and  a  statement 
of  our  policy  with  respect  to  the  participa- 
tion of  educational  Uutltuttons  and  agen- 
cies In  our  publlc-lnformatlon  program. 

Tou  will  note  that  this  questionnaire  origi- 
nated In  our  Loa  Angeles  district  office  and 
that  the  regional  office  stopped  further  UM 
of  It  on  Murch  4.  It  did  not  com*  to  our 
attention  here  until  the  time  of  the  reslnnal 
cOc*  action.  We  fully  support  the 
office  action,  not  only  because  the  qv.i..w.  ..^ 
had  nut  been  submitted  to  the  Biu^eau  of 
the  Budget  lu  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  but  be- 
cause tlM  questions  themselves  are  loaded 
and  In  aomt  instances  ehcit  Incorrect 
ana  wars. 

Attached  also  Is  a  copy  of  a  t^Ui-'mni  r,f 
March   M,  from  our  Deputy   A^ 
fur  Information  to  the  regtonnl  iiuuriiinwoa 
•xecuitve,     approving     ro«ional     action     lu 
•topping  uaa  of  the  '  re. 

I  appreclata  very  ;  ...   interest  in 

the  muuer.     We  shall,  of  couraa,  > 
our  tiforts  to  arold  occurreneaa  of  txi.-  ^...^.. 
Blnceraly. 

P*t;L  A.  Poanai. 


N' 


mamtn  aa  1946. 

'     '      >'  D«p« 


Prom:    (.  -on.   Director.   Com- 

mUl..    ..    i    :■..:■  IJ...-^K)n. 

Subject:  Loa  Angclca  school  questionnaire. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  question- 
naire uaed  In  13  Loa  Angeles  schools  last 
December.  As  you  know,  the  San  Pranclsco 
regional  office  stopped  the  use  cf  this  ques- 
tionnaire on  March  4. 

We  are  liiformed  that  the  form  of  the 
questionnaire  was  prepared  by  a  staff  mem- 
ber of  the  Los  Angeles  district  Information 
office  and  was  then  submitted  to  the  cur- 
ncuIUB  ooaamittee  cf  the  Los  Angeles  School 
Departaaant.  which  suggested  minor  changes 
In  question  6,  which  were  Incorporated  In 
the  form.  Copies  were  then  supplied  to  the 
high-school  officials  desiring  to  use  the  form. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  that  the  question- 
naire was  not  prepared  or  even  suggested  by 
any  member  of  the  national  office  Informa- 
tion staff.  It  did  not  come  to  our  attention 
here  until  after  It  had  t>een  crtttclaad  by  a 
radio  commentator. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  clearance  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  (required  by  the 
Pederal  Reports  Act)  was  not  obuined  for 
tlUa  questionnaire,  we  do  not  consider  It  to 
be  sound  educational  work  and  Iu!ly  support 


the  /ictlon  of  the  San  Pranclsco  rerion.'l 
office  In  ordering  Its  xise  discontinued.  While 
school  officials  are,  of  course,  free  to  deter- 
mine their  own  educational  programs  relate  1 
to  the  economic  ttabllliatlon  effort,  we  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  Injure  wise  ani 
effective  use  of  materials  tjcaru.g  on  OPA  s 
part  In  this  over-all  effort. 

The  attached  statement  outllrea  our  pol- 
icy on  work  with  educational  agencies  and 
cfflclals. 

Omcx  cr  Paicc  AounnsixiTiON. 
NoBTHEXN  CAuroaMU  DxsnucT  Orrtcs, 

San  f  ->. 

Memorandum  to  high  school  pi.  ~  ui  <i 

teachers. 
From:  William  P.  Elliot,  district  Informatlcn 

executive. 
By;   Cyndlcy    C.    Ewart.    Information    pane! 

officer. 
Subject:  Quiz  on  price  control. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  the  average 
student's  knowledge  of  )  :  and  Its 

effect,  we  are  asking  tli<  a  of  tie 

principals  and  teachers  in  making  a  rurvi  y. 

You  will  find  att^hcd  a  list  of  six  ques- 
tions with  a  space  provided  for  the  numler 
of  children  participating,  the  number  w.ia 
answer  "yes",  and  the  number  who  ansaer 
"no."  After  the  survey  has  been  completed 
In  each  classroom,  the  principal  will  tnke 
a  toul  for  the  ciitlre  sch 
t*)  Cyndicy  C.  Ewart.  OPA  : 
nia  district  office,  room  3u&.  13&6  Moriet 
Street,  San  PrancisCo  3.  Calif. 

While  the  survey  Is  being  conducted  we 
feel  that  It  would  be  aUvantimcc  us  to  cn- 
duct  a  dlacusalou  in  the  cltusruom  tu  clar  :y 
each  point. 

wrvuKfm  nrrravTiwm 
Name  ot  achcol. .. 

rea       So 

1.  Wns    there    price    control    after 

World  War  I? n  D 

a   Did  you  know  that  there  were 

more      than      100  000      stores 

(whole*  '   retail)    forced 

out  of  t  by  the  dapraa- 

n  thai  (ulluwad  World  War 

1     n       a 

5  Dirt  yf'u  kntiw  thtre  wrre  more 

thmi     n'"'^">o    mrn    uneiif 

ployed  the  drpresulon  > 

after  W'Tii!   Wnr  P   □  Q 

4    If  all  pr\rr  cmtrol  were  dlsmr- 

nnw    as    It    was    after 

War  1.  do  you  believe  we 

could    avoid    another    depres- 

•ton? n  □ 

8.  Do  you  believe  that  price  control 
hns  been  helpful  to  your 
future? n  D 

6  Do     you     think     price     control 

should  continue  until  the 
mr.nufncturcrs  ere  able  to  sup- 
ply adequate  goods  to  meet 
demand? n  □ 

(NoTX.— Use  this  form  for  clasarocm  totals. 
Prmcipals  may  use  the  same  quesiicnn.-iire 
for  school  toUls  to  be  returned  to  the  OPA 
Northern  California  Dlsuict  Oflke.  1355  M.ir- 
ket  Street,  Room  c05.  San  Pranclsco,  CalJ) 

rcnrosa:  and  ponrr  or  vriw   or  the   com- 
MrNrrv  shrvicz  division  in  rrs  woxk  wrrH 

rUrCATIONAL     ACXNCTES     AND     OXCANIZATIONS 

Widespread  public  understanding  and  sup- 
port are  indispensable  to  nn  effective  post- 
war economic  stabilization  program.  With- 
out understanding  and  support,  compliance 
breaks  down.  And  without  widespread  com- 
pliance, enforcement  is  impoaslble.  The 
achievement  of  understanding  is  an  educa- 
tional Job  of  the  first  order.    A  large  pan  of 
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the  responsibility  for  this  educational  work 
rests  with  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  Na- 
tion. Everjwhere,  schools  and  colleges  are 
making  contributions. 

As  a  part  of  its  work,  the  Community  Serv- 
ice Division  assists  educational  Institutions 
and  agencies  in  the  development  of  educa- 
tional programs  and  materials  designed  to 
enlist  compliance  with  price  and  rent  con- 
trol. In  this  phase  of  its  operations,  there- 
fore, the  Division  works  with  and  through 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Slate 
dcparments  of  education,  local  school  sys- 
tems, colleges,  teachers  associations,  and 
other  educational  agencies  and  publications 
in  the  development  of  public  understanding 
of  the  economic  stabilization  program.  The 
Division  has  no  formal  curriculum  or  course 
of  study  of  its  own  for  doing  this  Important 
Job.  The  State  dcpartmenUs  of  education, 
Iccal  school  systems,  and  lndivldu:il  schools 
and  colleges  have  the  responsibility  cf  de- 
veloping their  own  educational  programs  in 
accordance  with  their  needs  and  resources. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  schools 
and  colleges  are  aware  of  the  crucial  im- 
portance of  developing  understanding  of  eco- 
nomic stabilization  among  the  American 
people.  This  educational  task  provides  a 
challenge  which  the  schools  and  colleges  are 
meeting  and  will  continue  to  meet  If  they 
aie  provided  with  the  asslsUnce  which  they 
need  and  want  to  do  the  Job. 

Makch  14,  1946. 
To  HowAJio  Ffexman, 

Rrgtonal  Information  Exfcutive.  OPA. 
San  Francisco: 
Re  your  report  of  action  of  March  4.  slop- 
pln«  further  i.^suance  of  r\\i\r.  on  price  con- 
trol sent  to  high-school  •  'Is  and  teach- 
ers, and  rfCilllng  by  t'  ^  those  previ- 
ously Issued.  Your  action  is  emphaucnlly 
npproved.  Field  staff  hns  been  repeatedly 
apprised  that  any  identical  question  asked 
(  f  8  or  more  people  must  be  cleared  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budxet  Please  notify  all 
members  of  your  staff  that  all  ui  ■  <l 
fcurvcyi*  must  stop  and  that  strict  c  e 
with  tha  Federal  Hepi>rt>  Act  is  rrciu  uU, 

KOBKRT  R.  R     BtOOKS. 

Deputy  Atlmitttiitrator  for  Infonnatton, 
Ojflra  of  Pncc  Aamtnistrutton. 


Jickion  Day  Speech  by  Hon.  Hugh  B. 
Mitchell,  of  Washington 


EXTENSION  Ol    REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28  ilegislatire  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
I  dehvered  at  the  Spokane  meeting  com- 
memorating the  democratic  philosophies 
of  President  Andrew  Jackson. 

A-s  a  testimony  to  the  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  in  the  ideals  of  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  I  should  hke  to  cite  the 
attendance  of  1.033  at  this  Spokane  ban- 
quet March  23. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  Jackson  Day  meetings  throughout  the 
country  our  fellow  citizens  are  being  remind- 
ed of  the  contributions  to  the  democratic 


heritage  made  by  a  great  President.  The  de- 
tails of  the  past  are  forgotten,  the  Issues 
change,  but  the  fundamental  principle  re- 
ihalns.  Democratic  government  Is  an  instru- 
ment for  the  common  welfare. 

Whenever  this  principle  Is  seriously  threat- 
ened— as  It  was  In  Jackson's  day— and  as  It 
was  a  hundred  years  later  In  cur  day,  the 
mass  of  the  people  call  for  militant  cham- 
pions to  protect  It. 

In  this  decision  lies  the  genius  of  the 
American  people;  and  In  the  ability  to  act 
promptly  lies  the  genius  of  their  elected 
leaders. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  principle.  It  is 
net  a  question  cf  more  government,  or  less 
government;  it  Is  a  question  of  whether  gov- 
ernment benefits  more  people  or  less  people. 

COVESNMENT  FOR  THE  MANY 

Jackson  fought  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  and  the  monopoly  power  of  corpora- 
tions. He  fought  them,  not  because  he  hated 
banklne;  and  business,  but  because  he  hated 
the  misuse  of  the  general  powers  of  govern- 
ment for  the  special  purposes  of  a  privileged 
few 

When  In  1836  those  privileged  persons  were 
thwarted  In  their  purposes,  they  heaped 
abuse  and  vilification  upon  Jackson's  head. 
They  called  him  a  bandit,  a  dictator,  an 
executive  despot.  They  prophesied  horrible 
consequences  for  the  American  way  of  life. 
They  hired  new.«paper  and  magazine  men  to 
write  their  story.  They  herded  people  Into 
their  camp  by  using  the  bank  to  manufac- 
ture a  financial  panic.  They  sent  deputa- 
tions to  Washington  and  organized  a  power- 
ful lobby  to  Infiuence  the  Congress.  By 
greedy  attempts  to  satisfy  their  desires.  In 
Jackson's  words,  they  "arrayed  section 
against  section.  Interest  against  interest,  and 
man  against  man  In  a  fearful  commotion 
which  threatens  to  shake  the  foundations 
of  cur  Union  " 

In  the  end  Jackson  won.  He  won  because 
he  had  the  support  and  approval  of  the  mass 
of  the  people— the  people  whom  Jackson 
called  the  "bone  and  sinew"  of  the  Nation. 
These  were,  to  Andrew  Jackson,  the  farmers, 
mechanics,  small  buslneaamen.  and  labcr- 
ers-the  ordinary  people  everywhere  who,  m 
Jark«^on  8i«ld,  had  neither  time  uor  the  means 
to  secure  the  favors  wnisht  by  the  rich  and 
p<iwerful. 

In  a  farewell  address  on  March  4,  1837. 
Jnckson.  old  and  tailing  In  henlth.  nevrrlhe- 
lejis  uptike  to  the  people.  He  warned  them 
of  the  sclf-seekliiR  lobbies  that  would  always 
nltrmt)t  to  abuse  the  Oivernment,  He  re- 
minded  them  that  It  was  In  their  power  to 
shape  their  own  deftlny. 

PEOPLE  CONTROL   DESTINT 

Jackson  said:  "The  men  who  profit  by  the 
abuses  and  desire  to  perpetuate  them  will 
continue  to  besiege  the  halls  of  legislation  In 
the  general  Government  as  well  as  In  the 
States,  and  will  seek  by  every  artifice  to  mis- 
lead and  deceive  the  public  servants.  It  Is 
to  you  yourselves  that  you  must  look  for 
safety  and  the  means  of  guarding  and  per- 
petuating vour  free  Institutions.  In  your 
hands  Is  rightfully  placed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country,  and  to  you  everyone  placed  In 
authority  Is  ultimately  responsible.  It  Is 
always  In  your  power  to  see  that  the  wishes 
of  the  people  are  carried  Into  faithful  execu- 
tion, and  their  will,  when  once  made  known, 
must  sooner  or  later  be  obeyed." 

The  pattern  of  the  1930s,  in  many  ways, 
resembled  that  of  the  1830s.  The  American 
people  repudiated  the  forces  of  organized 
greed  and  privilege  that  threatened  to  destroy 
the  foundations  of  their  national  existence 
They  insisted  that  the  Government  act  for 
the  common  welfare  and  not  as  the  hand- 
maiden of  special  privilege. 

But  again,  as  in  the  1830's.  those  whose 
purposes  were  thwarted  heaped  abuse  and 
vUlfication    upon     the     head    of    President 


Roosevelt.  They  called  him  a  dictator  and  a 
despot.  They  fought  his  administration  with 
all  the  power  of  associated  wealth,  calling  it 
a  threat  to  the  American  way  of  life. 

How  does  It  come  about  that  the  American 
people,  seeking  to  save  their  way  of  life,  are 
accused  of  destroying  It? 

The  answer  Is  simple,  and  Jackson  saw  It 
clearly.  "It  Is  to  be  regretted."  he  said  In  a 
veto  message  on  the  bank,  "that  the  rich 
and  powerful  too  often  bend  the  acts  of  gov- 
ernment to  their  selfish  purposes."  When 
government  refuses  to  bend  for  special  priv- 
ilege. It  Is  called  tyrannical  by  the  group  that 
thinks  government  was  Instituted  among 
men  for  its  private  benefit  rather  than  lor 
the  benefit  cf  the  whole  people. 

FOtJHTEEN   YEARS  IN  NATION'S  CAPrTAL 

I  have  been  working  for  Washington  State 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  for  14  years.  I  have 
watched  at  the  congressional  firing  line  this 
process  of  violent  <  pposltion  to  the  will  of 
the  people  repeated  again  and  again. 

Among  the  first  things  I  saw  was  one  of 
the  mightiest  propaganda  engines  ever  de- 
veloped. It  was  that  wielded  by  the  power 
lobby  against  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1935. 

This   lobby   did   not   spring   up   overnight. 
Throughout    the    1920's,    private    power    In- 
terests had  poured  millions  of  dollars  Into 
schools,    universities,  publications,  and  other 
media  of  ediicatlon  to  create  sentiment  un- 
favorable to  the  development  of  public  power. 
That    was    only    a    preliminary.      When    the 
Holding  Company   Act  was   up   before  Con- 
gress, the  main  drive  opened.    The  private 
power  lobbyists  spent  huge  sums  to  suppress 
or  defeat  thU  legislation.     They  bombarded 
Congress  with  telegrams  sent  without  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  signers.     They  sent 
follow-up   agents  to   the   halls  of  Congteaa. 
They  put  their  arguments  Into  newspapers 
and  over  the  radio.   They  wept  for  the  widows 
and  orphans.     And  always  they  pointed  to 
the  terrible  specter  of  the^eath  of  the  dem- 
ocratic    government     that     this    legislation 
would   bring. 

Alter  the  legislation  was  passed,  they 
iwamped  the  courts  with  lawsulu.  hoping  to 
wreck  the  Holding  Company  Act,  the  TVA. 
and  other  measures.  Ii  became  apparent  that 
the  drlva  agaliist  the  Holding  Company  Act 
WHS  part  of  a  campaign  to  destroy  the  N?w 
D.^alr 

DBMOCIUTIC  OOVMNMrNT  VrKONOCR 

Wh«u  the  smoke  of  battle  cleared  away 
democratic  government  was  stroniser.  not 
weaker;  and  buMnew— conducted  on  a  more 
honest  and  efBclent  ba*ls  under  the  Holding 
Company  Act— was  stronger,  not  weaker. 

The  court  action  Illuminates  the  contrast- 
ing ways  of  the  Old  Deal  and  the  New  Deal, 
both  In  the  1830's  and  the  1930's. 

The  last  of  the  many  lawsuits  by  which  the 
power  lobby  tried  to  wreck  the  TVA  was  heard 
by  the  United  Statis  Supreme  Court  In  1938. 
Th3  private  utilities  argued  that  their  fran- 
chises gave  them  a  right  to  be  tree  from 
the  competition  of  the  TVA.  These  fran- 
chises, they  said,  represented  property  rlghU 
which  would  be  destroyed  by  competition  if 
the  TVA  were  permitted  to  sell  electricity. 
They  wanted.  In  other  words,  an  unrestricted 
monopoly  privilege  to  levy  a  toll  on  the  con- 
sumers In  the  form  of  higher  prices. 

The  Supreme  Court  d3nicd  their  plea. 
Among  other  things.  It  said  that  th3  franchise 
to  exist  as  a  corporation  and  function  as  a 
utUity  creates  no  right  to  be  free  of  com- 
petition. .^  ^  _» 
And  here  is  a  significant  point.  The  Court 
was  speaking  the  philosophy  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son. For  It  cited  as  authority  on  this  point 
a  case  decided  100  years  ago  by  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  the  friend.  Cabinet  officer,  and  Court 
appointee  of  Jackson. 

That  eld  case  had  to  do  with  two  bridges 
across  the  Charles  River  in  Massachusetts. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


COMMTJWrTT    HAS    aiCHTS 

Chipt  Justice  Taney  denied  the  plea.  A 
of  incorparation.  he  said,  as  the 
said  a  century  later  In  the  TVA  case, 
lot  sanction  freedom  from  competition. 
p  the  rights  of  private  projierty  are 
guarded."  Taney  said,  "we  must  not 
that  the  community  also  has  rights. 
and  llhat  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
twtry  cltlaen  depends  on  their  faithful 
pceai  rvmtton." 
TtM  brtdgc  case  was  a  landmark  in  Judicial 
The  rights  of  the  community  were 
as  taking  precedence  over  the 
ing  of  a  monopoly  corporation. 
can  doubt  that  transportation  and 
erc«  were  tremendously  advanced  as  a 
?  And  yet.  the  enemies  cf  Jaclcson  saw 
decision  the  destruction  of  demo- 
government.  Just  a.s  the  enemies  of  the 
saw  in  public  power  the  dMtructicn  of 
lUc  government. 

the  American  people  barkened  to  the 
1  o*  the  private  power  lobbyists,  the 
might   have    been    lost   and   democratic 
efTiment    truly    destroyed.     Without    the 
power  facilities  created  from  our  na- 
tional reeources.  the  vital  industries  of  war 
coul#  not  have  been  serviced  in  time. 

the  private  power  lobby  Is  at  work 
With   the   same   old   arguments  and 
tame  old  tactics,  it  hopes   to  undo  the 
of  the  Holding  Company  Act.     It  hopes 
legislation    for   a   Columbia   Valley 
That    Is    in    line    with    its    phl- 
that   the   resources   owned    by    the 
whole  people  shall  lie  wasted  and  untised  un- 
a   toil   is   paid   to  private  corporations. 
W.1S  the  philosophy  of  Nicholas  Blddle 
hU  bank  of  the  United  St.ites.     It  was 
repu  Hated  by  the  people  in  Jnrkson's  time. 
the   Americaji  paople   w  iniie   to 
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TlU  moat  atoaoMful  rxhlOtttaa  ef  rrrgsn- 
greed  tnday  U  the  lobby  working  for 
lief  rat  nf  veteran*'  iMMWlac  Irglslatinn. 
Frol  iMni  and  •ytavHtmn  want  to  trvy  a  toil 
Ml  |)m  p«opl«  etiCcmiff  froM  iMk  ttt  houatnff. 
It  lo  pvoAt  from  —■rmy.  TiMy 
•  •OMMMlt  refrain  that  th«  adanlnts- 
u>  build  soooooo  hou«#« 
tn  ti«  MKt  t  yMTs  la  eeatnir 
i|wayofllfe.    Thay  try  t« 

of  small  bu«inea«  and  even  to  juatity 
speculation  and  profiteering  In  the 
of  the  veteran.  What  a  mockery  of 
ilealres  of  veterans  who  are  sleeping  In 
hallways,  and  overcrowded  rooms! 
Fit  months  the  lobby  against  housing 
itlon  has  been  twrnbardint;  Congrera 
witH  telegrnms  It  has  been  said  that  some 
of  t  lese  telegrams  were  sent  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  signers.  Knowing  the  activities 
of  t  le  private  power  lobby.  I  would  not  be 
aori  rlacd  to  see  a  repetition  of  these  old 
cs. 

mow  certainly  that  the  national  organ- 
tasLl  ons  conducting  the  lobby  againft  hous- 
do   not    reflect   the    views   of   all    their. 
This  is  a  matter  that  bears  In- 
lon  by  the  Congress  and  by  the  or- 
gmn^tlon  members  themsel\-es. 

W  ten    men    who    lived    In    foxholes    ar« 
•ear  hlng  frantically  for  shelter,  and  when 
of  other  citizens  are  Joining  in  the 
I  say  It  Is  reprehensible  fur  any  or- 
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ganlsatton  to  whip  up  a  froth  of  lies  and 
propaganda  intended  to  defeat,  delay,  and 
ridicule  attempts  cf  the  Government  to  find 
a  solution.  This  Is  a  aiab  In  the  back  to  the 
veterans.  We  of  the  Democratic  Party  can- 
not permit  this.  We  must  see  that  hoUMS 
are  bulit. 

wx  NrcD  is.ooo.ooo  iiousn 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  goal  of  3.000000 
houses  in  the  next  2  years  is  a  minimum 
prtDgram.  It  will  take  care  of  emergency 
needs  only.  Within  the  next  10  years  we 
mu«t  build  12.0C0.0C0  or  13  OOO.OCO  new 
homes  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  popu- 
lation and  to  overcome  accumulated  deficits 
in  the  building  Industry. 

This  is  a  stupendous  Job.  It  cannot  be 
done  by  housing  as  usual.  The  bulldlnfj  In- 
dustry must  be  renovattd.  Men  muit  be 
trained  In  large  numbers  and  given  steady 
ucrk  the  year  round  at  good  wages  New 
materials  and  building  methods  must  bs  de- 
vised to  build  houses  In  the  volume  and 
speed  required,  and  at  a  cost  low  enough  to 
be  within  the  means  of  the  majority.  The 
greatest  industrial  Nation  of  all  time  cannot 
afford  to  remain  always  underhoused.  We 
must  build  homes  for  all  who  need  them. 

Our  veterans  will  be  satlafled  with  nothing 
less.  They  know  by  first-hand  experience  in 
combat  the  tremendous  capabilities  of  Amer- 
ican industry  and  labor.  Can  we  say  to 
them  that  American  industry  and  labor  are 
incapable  of  providing  Its  citizens  with  the 
decent  homes  to  which  they  are  entitled? 

The  home-building  indu.stry  today  is  on 
trial.  It  stands  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  as  defendant,  not  as  complainant. 
To  hear  the  complaints  made  by  some  cf  its 
more  vociferous  spokesmen,  you  would  think 
oth?rwise.  They  want  all  controls  lifted. 
They  are  opposed  to  ceiling  prices  on  homes. 
They  are  opposed  to  Incentive  payment  to 
encourage  new  producers  and  to  get  more 
materials  provided.  They  say;  "L^t  us  alone 
and  Americans  will  get  all  the  houses  they 
need." 

PRIVATE    INITIATIVI    NEEDED 

The  record  will  not  bear  them  out.  The 
housing  needed  has  never  been  available  to 
the  American  people.  In  the  best  year  of 
the  building  boom  during  the  10208.  less 
than  1.000.000  bouses  were  built.  At  no 
time  in  the  last  SO  years  h&s  building  kept 
pace  with  the  increase  of  fahilUcs.  And  very 
few  of  the  houses  built  were  In  the  price 
range  that  moat  American  families  could 
afford. 

7h*tM>  families  have  been   forced   tu  take 
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and    becimte   worn   out      1  ms   that 

bllf  hi  our  etttca  and  niral  area*  are  ttoa  only 
kind  of  low-«oat  housing  uttered  to  mtlllona 
of  Amafteaa  famUlaa. 

It  la  not  naeasaary  to  etta  statittics  to 
damooatrate  that  the  vast  msjonty  of  vet- 
erans  will  have  very  modest  incomes.  The 
facu  are  wall  known  to  you  all.  Are  we 
to  offer  the  veterans  the  "hand-me-downs" 
In  housing?  Are  we  to  crowd  them  Into 
slums?  Those  who  answer  "Tea"  are  the 
people  who  want  control  of  prices  and  ma- 
terials lifted,  so  that  housing  costs  will  Jump 
beyond  the  reach  of  veterans.  Those  who 
answer  "Yes"  are  the  speculators  and 
profiteers. 

This  serves  to  point  up  the  fact  that  we 
are  living  In  a  time  of  crisis.  It  calls  for 
careful,  progressive  thought.  We  must  go 
forward,  not  backward.  We  live  in  a  world 
suddenly  transformed  by  the  cataclysmic 
Importance  of  atomic  energy. 

The  new  era  Is  symbolized  for  us  In  Wash- 
ington State  by  the  atomic  energy  plant. 
Richland  should  become  the  center  cf  re- 
ae«rch  on  atomic  energy  development. 
Proper  development  will  raise  the  living 
atandards  of  people  throughout  the  world. 


The  world's  leading  men  of  science  can  work 
out  the  facU  of  atomic  energy.  In  this 
development  we  can  find  world  peace  and  a 
higher  plane  of  living  for  all  mankind. 

WB    LOOK    FOaWAXO 

Prom  my  sttidy  of  information  available, 
1  am  confident  tn  saying  that  in  the  Rich- 
land Plutonium  plant  lies  the  future  of 
atomic  research  and  development.  Even  In 
this  Infant  but  fast-moving  development,  we 
In  the  Pacific  Northwest  can  say,  as  we  say 
In  many  other  fields,  that  we  look  forward- 
not  backward. 

With  the  impetus  of  war  production  we 
stand  ready  to  enter  the  new  era  wherein 
atomic  energy  and  light  metals  will  play 
so  Important  a  part. 

The  problem  of  human  welfare  posed  by 
atomic  energy  are  new  and  complex  In 
contrast,  the  problems  of  housing  seem  com- 
monplace, more  familiar  to  cur  everyday 
life.  But  I  say  to  you.  we  cannot  let  the 
solution  of  either  rest  with  the  agents  of 
special  privilege.  They  will  provide  no  ecIu- 
tlcn. 

The  housing  crisis  that  besets  us  Is  so 
catastrophic  es  to  stagger  the  imagination 
and  shock  the  sensibilities  of  the  American 
people.  President  Truman  has  mobilized  the 
executive  agencies  to  an  all-out  effort  to 
meet  this  crisis.  Legislation  also  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  Congress.  Committees  of 
the  Congress  have  tried  to  assemble  the  facts. 

But  what  have  the  speculators  and  the 
profiteers  done?  Nothing  constructive, 
nothing  cooperative.  Misrepresentations  are 
spread  about  the  country  even  before  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  begin. 
Doubt  and  confusion  are  sown  In  the  public 
mind. 

And  this  Is  where  your  responsibility  be- 
comes great.  This  is  why  these  meetings 
commemorating  President  Jaclison  and  spot- 
lighting the  continued  prtgressive  wishes  of 
the  Democratic  Party  are  so  vitally  impor- 
tant. 

PCOPIE'S   EE3PONSIBIUTT   GREAT 

These  meetings  put  those  people  In  the 
Congress  on  notice. 

In  the  national  legislative  halls  today 
there,  too,  are  men  who  grow  uneasy  at  the 
mere  mention  of  Government  responslbllliy 
for  the  maintenance  of  full  employment. 
There  are  men  who  blind  them.'^elves  to  the 
simple  nccrssltlea  of  workers  unable  to  get 
rvrn  a  minimum  subsistence  unlets  the  Ie«:al 
floor  under  wages  Is  raised.  Ihere  are  men 
who  Inalst  nil  cxrludlng  large  group*  <  f  <  ur 
peopio  from  th*  'irdinary  benefits  <>r  »m'v  i 
leftsUtlon  that  hnvs  now  «oma  to  tr 
cepted  fact  for  many  mambm  of  uiui.  ..  1 
wclety. 

I  won't  take  time  to  •'--  all  the  Im- 
portant bllla  that  lie  pi»"  i  In  c<nntnlt> 
tee  fl|i<«  Dy  the  mere  tun  ula* 
ture  lias  nut  discharged  lt»  .iiiea, 
fmtf  impoaalbtlltiaa  aa  A '  zins  and 
tha  baekara  of  the  Dam' '  ..  become 
the  greater.  Each  of  you  has  a  duty  to  sift 
the  good  from  the  bad.  to  assess  the  public 
good  and  the  special  Interest  that  tries  to 
take  on  the  color  of  the  public  good.  And 
each  of  you  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the 
necessary  steps  be  taken  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  people. 

If  there  is  no  concerted  demand  for  the 
enactment  of  forward-locking  legislation, 
demagogues  will  take  It  upon  themselves  to 
speak  for  the  community.  They  flourish  In 
the  barren  sell  of  public  cynicism  or  indif- 
ference. Already  we  see  such  unwholesome 
personalities  springing  up.  With  much  fan- 
fare and  spoken  nonsense,  they  try  to  create 
a  public  excitement  and  turn  attention  from 
the  Important  tasks  of  the  day.  In  the  Halls 
of  Congress  we  have  more  than  our  share  of 
them.  Tou  need  but  read  about  the  antics 
of  some  of  our  Republican  colleagues  In  the 
debates  on  the  full-employment  bill.    Their 
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blasts  of  oratory  do  violence  to  the  modest 
aspirations  of  ordinary  people  everywhere 
for  a  decent  living. 

Problems  of  today,  simple  or  complex,  na- 
tional or  international,  can  only  be  settled 
If  we  leave  emotion,  preconceived  conclusions, 
and  outworn  practices  in  the  discard.  These 
problems  of  today  can  only  be  settled  If  we 
depend  wholly  on  dispassionate  facts  Inter- 
preted by  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people. 

wx  MUST  DEPEND  ON  FACTS 

But  unfortunately  we  are  not  reaching  con- 
clusions In  this  country  or  In  Congress 
wholly  on  the  basis  of  the  facts.  Prejudice 
plays  too  big  a  part.  It  Is  fed  by  the  predl- 
gested  Informntion  sent  cut  by  pressure 
groups.  The  good  sense  of  the  American 
people  Is  besieged  from  all  sides. 

I  charge  that  It  was  prejudice  created 
by  these  besieging  pressure  groups  which 
caused  r-  solid  bloc  of  Republicans  Joined 
by  a  small  minority  of  Democrats  to  kill 
vital  parts  of  President  Truman's  housing 
program.  They  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
the  lobby  against  housing. 

It  is  this  same  general  group  that  wants  to 
kill  price  control;  that  wants  to  knock  out 
full  employment,  smother  enlightened  tax 
legislation,  prevent  Increases  in  minimum 
wages — that  wants.  In  short,  to  stifle  Presi- 
dent Truman's  reconversion  program.  It 
would  rather  have  a  "boom  and  bust"  pro- 
gram. 

The  "boom  and  bust"  boys  want  nothing 
of  President  Truman's  bold  and  forward- 
looking  legislation.  His  program  Isn't  de- 
signed for  special  privilege.  It  is  designed 
to  protect  the  mass  of  the  people,  those  Jack- 
son so  well  called  the  "bone  and  sinew  of 
the  Nation." 

You  all  remember  when  the  newspapers 
created  Truman's  honeymoon.  It  ended 
when  our  postwar  President  rfioved  boldly 
and  effectively  to  interpret  Into  legislative 
form  the  wartime-enunciated  Roosevelt 
economic  bill  of  rights. 

The  honeymoon  ended  with  a  blast  as 
agents  of  special  privilege  called  Truman's 
program  regimentation  and  totalitarianism. 
They  blasted  because  the  Truman  program 
was  for  all  of  the  people.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  bla.st  because  the  Truman  program 
will  always  be  for  all  of  the  people. 


Jackson   Day   Dinner   Addreii   by   Hon. 
Scott  W.  Lucas,  of  IIHnoii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  aHODI  ISLAND 

IN  THE  8EKAT1  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28  deaidative  day^of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Saturday,  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner 
held  in  Providence.  R.  I.,  our  distin- 
guished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas]  made  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  address,  setting  forth 
Democratic  policies  in  foreign  relations 
and  in  domestic  affairs.  There  was 
present  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence which  tested  the  capacity  of  the 
hotel  where  the  banquet  was  held,  but 
It  .seems  to  me  the  Senator's  address 
has  an  appeal  to  a  very  much  larger 
audience.  His  remarks  were  thoughtful 
and  very  much  above  the  average  of  the 
usual  political  address.  I  ask  that  the 
addre-ss  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
tile  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow's: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  Democracy  of 
the  great  State  of  Rhode  Island,  I  count  it  a 
high  privilege  to  address  so  many  distin- 
guished Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Jacksonian 
Democrats.  There  Is  no  greater  honor  that 
can  come  to  one  than  to  be  invited  to  speak 
In  Rhode  Island,  for,  if  Pennsylvania  holds 
the  shrine  of  American  Independence, 
Rhode  Island,  the  mother  of  religious  toler- 
ance and  freedom,  made  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  the  permanency  of  that  glorious 
Institution. 

Eloquent  orators  and  great  patriots,  men 
of  independent  powers  and  strong  in  the 
power  of  independent  words,  have  kept  the 
name  of  Rhode  Island  in  the  forefront  as 
the  history  of  our  Nation  has  unrolled. 

And  so  I  come  to  this  rostrum  inwardly 
quaking,  for  I  feel  in  the  atmosphere  of  your 
State  the  tradition  of  such  early  gianU  as  the 
immortal  Roger  Williams,  William  Codding- 
ton.  Gen.  Nathaniel  Green,  and  many  other 
of  your  Illustrious  sons — men  whose  words 
and  deeds  could  shake  or  protect  the  Na- 
tion— leaders  who  wove  into  the  fabric  of  life 
the  human  attributes  of  tolerance,  forbear- 
ance, and  understanding. 

While  visiting  your  State  last  summer  there 
was  pointed  out  to  me  some  of  Its  ancient 
landmarks.  I  remembered,  too,  what  a  rec- 
ord for  bold,  courageous  action  lies  stamped 
across  the  annals  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
how  that  record  Is  being  maintained  today 
by  one  of  the  leading  constructive  and  pro- 
gressive statesmen  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Honorable  Theodore  Fuancis  Gkeen. 
It  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  Join  with 
Senator  Green  in  sponsoring  the  soldiers' 
vote  bill.  It  was  a  legislative  battle  of  many 
parts,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  so  long  as  we  serve  in  the  Senate  we 
could  seldom  labor  for  a  more  worthy  and 
noble  cause. 

A  similar  record  of  high  public  service  Is 
also  being  maintained  by  your  other  able  and 
distinguished  statesman,  whose  long  service 
to  his  State  and  Nation  is  common  knowledge 
In  Rhode  Island.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
Honorable  Piter  O.  Gerrt.  It  Is  my  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  Senator  Gerrt  on  the  Im- 
portant Finance  Committee  of  the  United 
fitates  Senate. 

That  record  U  also  being  malnUlned  today 
by  your  eminent  Governor,  the  Honorable 
John  O,  pHslore,  who  shares  the  honors  with 
Governor  Arnall,  of  Oporgta,  of  being  the  two 
youMitest  Kovernors  In  tht  Matton. 

thti  pvtip\0  of  KboOt  Island  «r«  mad*  of 
that  bonti,  flb«r,  ftnd  aiitihiv  which  hM 
mada  AmiTicft  ih#  tnyy  of  th«  world,  You 
and  your  (ur*b«Mr«  arc  •t4Nrp<'d  In  the  tiadl* 
tiun  of  those  unknown  flhod«  Island  staU 
waru  who,  in  1772,  in  the  dead  of  night,  set 
fire  to  the  Britisher  Oaspi  when  that  ship 
came  Into  port  to  enforce  tb«  unbearable 
trade  and  navigation  acts.  It  was  thst  same 
spirit  of  Independence  and  farsightedness 
which  prevented  the  National  Government 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  from 
strangling  this  country's  Internal  trade  with 
excise  and  Internal  tariffs. 

As  I  pondered  over  the  history  of  your 
State,  I  concluded  that  Andrew  Jackson, 
whose  memory  we  revere  tonight,  could  easily 
have  been  a  Rhode  Islander,  because  from 
the  time  of  Roger  Williams  until  now,  your 
State  has  produced  leaders  who  possessed 
the  Jacksonian  statesmanship,  character, 
tolerance,  and  boldness. 

My  friends,  this  is  the  kind  of  a  meeting 
Andrew  Jackson  would  enjoy  If  he  were  here 
tonight.  That  sincere  and  resolute  character 
was  at  home  among  his  friends.  He  was 
most  persuasive  In  argument  and  debate 
when  confronted  with  vexatious  problems. 
His  burning  passion  for  his  country  was  pre- 
dominant throughout  his  colorful  career. 
His  fidelity  to  the  free  Institutions  of  Amerio 


Is  strikingly  set  forth  In  his  farewell  address 
upon  retirement  from  the  Presidency  on 
March  4.  1837,  when  he  said,  "I  thank  Gcyi 
that  my  life  has  been  spent  In  a  land  of 
liberty  and  that  He  has  given  me  a  heart  to 
love  my  country  with  the  affection  of  a  son." 
My  friends,  there  is  an  utterance  which  will 
live  forever.  These  words  identify  a  states- 
man and  a  patriot.  They  could  well  be 
Inscribed  over  the  door  in  every  home,  class- 
room, and  business  institution  In  America. 

And  while  I  am  speaking  of  an  honest 
patriotic  and  resolute  character.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Include  in  that  category  a  true 
friend  of  mankind,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Harry  8.  Tru- 
man. Born  in  humble  circumstances,  in- 
ured to  toil  from  earliest  youth,  a  soldier  of 
courage  and  leadership  during  the  First 
World  War,  Harry  Truman  comes  closest  to 
the  Jacksonian  Ideal  of  a  people's  President 
than  any  American  leader  since  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Andrev/  Jacksjn.  The  hour  Is 
here  when  all  Americans  should  share  the 
enormous  responsibilities  bequeathed  to 
him  through  the  death  of  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are 
passing  through  one  of  the  most  critical 
and  dangerous  economic  cycles,  we  find  some 
reactionary  Republican  leaders  for  partisan 
reasons  trying  to  sell  the  President  of  the 
United  States  down  the  river.  It  Is  the  same 
crude  and  ucly  pattern  they  followed  for 
12  years  In  their  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
the  late  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  A  party 
cannot  win  on  a  program  of  negation  or 
name  calling,  such  as  was  recently  given  to 
the  country  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  their  meeting  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Their  conclusions  represented  a 
masterpiece  of  evasion,  filled  with  shabby 
phrases  and  glittering  generalities.  It  Is 
difficult  to  display  even  a  modicum  of  toler- 
ance and  charity  for  the  Old  Guard,  which 
controls  the  Republican  Party  saddle,  boots, 
and  breeches,  since  they  are  living  intellectu- 
ally in  the  last  century. 

There  was  seldom  anything  right  during 
the  war.  and  nothing  right  since  the  war 
with  this  little  group  of  Intensely  reactionary 
partisans.  In  their  chronic  attacks  they 
grapp  a  shadow  for  the  form.  They  gripe 
about  little  thlrfrn.  They  bluster  forth  with 
alarming  tirades  over  the  radio.  Even  when 
their  position  Is  exposed  8«  wholly  indefensi- 
ble, they  continue  to  cry  "Wolf,  wolf."  all  of 
which  when  oartfuily  analyned  aMs  up  to 
nothing  more  rtr  loec  than  •  tot  of  political 
sound  and  fury, 

My  food  friend*,  the  Domooraitc  Farty 
weieomea  thin  <yp«'  of  iKilitlMl  offenalyo,  Tho 
people  have  no  trouble  tn  aectng  the  trana> 
parent  lack  ef  atateamanship  in  aueh  a  parti* 
•an.  aelfliih,  and  unreaiutle  approach,  This 
It  particularly  true  of  the  veurans  returnirg 
from  World  War  II.  The  knowledge  of  world 
affairs  acquired  ttrst  hand  by  our  millions 
of  men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces  hsa 
convinced  them  that  a  policy  of  action  In- 
stead of  negation  Is  the  only  thing  that  can 
make  our  democracy  work.  These  men  who 
were  willing  to  give  their  all  to  save  the 
American  way  of  life  are  In  no  mood  to  follow 
blind  reasoning  or  listen  to  a  lot  of  political 
buffoonery.  In  the  principles  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  they  foresee  the  best  hope  for 
Jobs,  homes,  success,  and  happiness.  Re- 
cently the  Gallup  poll  showed  65  percent  cf 
returning  veterans  supporting  the  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

My  fellow  Democrats,  I  do  not  Intend  to 
convey  that  everything  Is  perfect  In  the 
Democratic  Party.  We  have  made  mistakes 
In  our  complex  democracy,  and  no  doubt 
more  will  be  made  by  Government  oflBcials, 
who  are  only' human.  But  we  do  have  a 
program.  It  Is  a  progressive  one.  We  Ftlll 
believe  in  protecting  and  advancing  the  rights 
of  the  common  man.  We  still  believe  in 
giving  dignity  to  hiunan  beings,  regardless  of 
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race  creed,  or  color.  The  American  people 
thai  no  man  since  our  Government  was 
ftankied  was  catapulted  overnight  Into  • 
mor  ■  d.fflcult  assignment  than  was  our  pres- 
ent Chief  Executive. 

trials  and  tribulations  cf  Andrew  John- 
rollowlng  the  Civil  War  were  child's  play 
with  what  confronts  Harry  Tru- 
The  economic  problems  of  peacetime 
rsion    have   more   ramifications   than 
pccnomic  problems  of  war. 
rou»?hout  the  war.  the  productivity  cf 
American   farms  and   the  American  in- 
dustrial   plants    amazed    the    world,    setting 
cnce  Ijelleved   Impossible  cf  accom- 

ment  and  c      ■    '- '  directly  to  vic- 

Amerlcan  ill.  American  In- 

Americaii     ltnu\*-how.     American 

le.      American      conQdence.      Amenc  lu 

and.    alxjve    all.    American    team- 

the   ability    to   work    togethei    for    a 

mon  goal — won  the  war  back  cf  the  lines 

imerlqan  teamwork  won  the  war  on  the 

Ic  lines     The  same  teamwork,  so  es^n- 

in  time  of  war.  Is  equally  essential  in 

!  of   peace.     Yet.   until   recently,   it    haa 

1  :    •if'ably  absent  since  VJ-day.     How- 

.  ihe  President  of  the  United  States  dur- 

thls    troublesome    lime    has    never    fal- 

His    coura(;e.    his    patience,    and    his 

plomacy  In  dealing  with  these  tremendous 

J  jleir.s  are  bearin;;  fruit,  the  ripest  plum 

U  bein<  the  part  the  President  played  In 

set  lenient  of  the  strikes. 

y    fallow    Americans.    I    have    seen    our 

ident  dealing  with  some  of  these  prob- 

I.     I  can  testify  to  that  courage,  to  that 

patience,  and  to  that  diplomacy.    At  times  I 

w-vmd?red  how  any  human  being  m.ide 

rtesh    and    blood   could   bear   the   burden 

ch   has   fallen  on   his   shoulders.     I   was 

duest  of   the  President  on   the   night   the 

stefl   strike   was   settled.     I    know   what    he 

through.      He    was    indeed    a    happy 

when     the     agreement     was     finally 

because  no  man  In  America  better 

erslood   the  evil  economic  consequences 

he  American  people  if  these  major  strikes 

coiltinucd  much  longer. 

(►bvloufily.    everyone    Is    happy    that    the 

ste^l  strike,   the  General   Motors  strike,  and 

G?i  strike  are  over.     Others 

shield I     ,y    place    their    houses    in 

r.  because,  my  friends,  the  economic 
stability  of  America  cannot  long  stand  an 
epl  iemic  of  strikes  without  serious  tnfla- 
tiofi  and  chaotic  repwcWitrMn.  The  lead- 
of  labor  and  mMMi^MMiit  know  this, 
also  know  that  all  the  people  in  Amer- 
hare  baste  rights  In  these  disputes. 
<  ne  knows  that  the  public  Interest  is 
IvL-d.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  neither 
rights  of  labor  nor  management  would 
haie  t>een  seriously  Impaired  if  work  had 
coi  tinued  a  reasonable  time  while  the  nego- 
tla  tons  fcr  settlement  of  these  strikes  were 
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bsv*  ■Bsattoasd  tlM  tSMn-work  of  labor 

SD^  maasgsiDSBt  sad  government  so  easen- 

in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

>psst  that  It  Is  no  less  essential   at  this 

mmtt.  for  the  external  and  internal  des- 

r  of  America  dep<?nds  upon  our  ability  to 

ntain    that    team-work    now   and    In   the 

to  come.     This  Is  the  equal  rcsponslbil- 

of  labor,  management.  Cmgreas.  and  the 

utlve    branch    of    Government.      As    a 

of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  pro- 

to  meet  that  responsibility,  in  any  crisu. 

ic  or  foreign,  with  a  determination  to 

the  right  as  God  gives  me  the  power  to 

the  right.     It  will  be  done  without  fear 

favor  or   political   cowardice      It   will   be 

m    The    Interest   of   my    America.     My 

itical  fortunes  are  secondary  to  my  affec- 

XUJkia  for  my  country. 

Ve  are  gradually  finding  the  aiuwers  to 
im  It  of  otir  domestic  problems.  The  world's 
tni  ematlonal  problems,  however,  grow  in- 
cr«  utnglj  grave.  Hostilities  have  ceased  but 
th4  press  of  foreign  problems  continue.    It 
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was  Inevitable  that  delicate  questions  would 
arise  in  the  negotiations  for  the  settlement 
of  world  problems.  Leaders  of  world  opin- 
ion know  that  many,  many  years  must  pass 
before  the  wounds  of  total  war  are  healed. 
That  Is  the  basic  reason  for  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  is  the  prayer 
of  resolute  mankind  that  through  this  organ- 
ization the  peoples  of  the  earth  may  forever 
travel  the  hichwav  of  peace.  It  Is  our  only 
hope.  The  Charter  holds  the  key  which  can 
open  all  the  doors  to  a  better  understanding 
of  all  nit.ons  in  relation  to  one  another. 

On  Monday  next,  the  Security  Council  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  will  call  Us 
second  meeting— this  one  to  be  held  In  New 
York  City.  I  anticipate  from  the  temper  of 
world  afla.rs  .«ome  controversial  Issues  will  be 
presented.  Some  may  be  depressing,  some 
perhaps  shccl:lne.  some  repellent,  and  others 
pleasant.  But,  regardless  of  what  Is  on  the 
agenda.  America  must  become  the  spearhead 
In  the  draftin.^  of  plans  and  pmcdure  for 
the   ultimate  settlement   of    e-  .:ward 

and    vexatious    question.     Stat  a;p    of 

the  highest  order  must  be  used  Is  dispelling 
any  confusion  or  uncertainty  that  may  exist 
between  the  United  States  and  any  other 
membt-r  nation.  We  must  remember  that 
grave  international  questions  cannot  be  set- 
tled In  a  few  ditys  throuch  name  calling  and 
a  full-dress  debate.  The  development  of 
facts,  the  application  of  diplomacy.  In  a  give- 
and-take  spirit.  Is  the  procedure  which  can 
be  used  to  obtain  results.  A  world  laden 
with  distress  fervently  calls  for  the  maximum 
amount  of  common  council  and  common 
experience. 

In  the  main  we  are  In  a  position  to  pursue 
this  ccurse  without  being  misurderstocd. 
They  know  we  blazed  the  trail  In  the  forma- 
tion of  this  great  adventure.  Our  allied 
friends  know  we  seek  no  territorial  expansion, 
no  material  gain  nor  pclitlcal  advantage. 
They  are  aware  of  the  Important  fact  that 
no  nation  in  all  history  has  attained  such 
world  power  and   )  'e  ex- 

pecting t:s  to  cncr  >  with 

the  courage  of  our  convi>  firm- 

ness, fairness,  and  Impsrtir.  ly  the 

foundation  stones  for  a  t)etter  world  They 
know  too  that  we  have  commitments  and 
obligations  that  we  cannot  forget,  if  we  hope 
to  retain  our  national  honor  and  world  re-, 
spect  They  nlso  should  understand  frcm 
our  record  in  th?  last  war  n:  our  mem- 

bership In  th-'  world  orga:,  we  stand 

ready  to  implement  our  Uiprtomacy  at  any 
time  with  an  adequate  armed  force  on  land 
or  sea  or  in  the  air. 

But.  mv  friends,  this  Is  not  a  one-way 
street  The  United  States  expects  and  will 
demand  that  every  other  member  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  live  up  to  its  agree- 
ments, treaties,  and  commltmenu. 

A  few  days  ago  It  was  made  crystal  clear 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  thit  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
laaton  as  the  sole  ai?ency  for  guidance  In  the 
adjustment  and  settlement  of  all  world 
problems.  My  friends,  there  can  be  no  devia- 
tion f.'om  th»t  cou-se.  This  Is  the  backlx^ne 
cf  the  Charter  I  watched  Its  progress  at 
I>umbarton  Oak.s  through  San  Francisco, 
and  Qnally  when  it  was  approved  by  the 
United  States  Senate.  As  a  member  of  the 
foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
I  heard  the  testimony.  I  participated  In  the 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  There 
was  never  the  slightest  suggestion  that  once 
this  Charter  was  approved  by  the  major  pow- 
ers of  the  world  that  any  member  of  the 
organization  could  make  a  military  alliance 
with  another  memlier  under  the  terms  of 
the  Charter  The  mere  mention  of  such  an 
alliance  has  undermined  faith  In  the  United 
Nations  Organization  at  a  time  when  It  Is 
struggling  to  demonstrate  its  dignity  and 
strength. 

Notwithstanding  these  early  Irritations.  I 
am  certain  that  the  good  Judgment,  the  wis- 


dom and  th»  patience  of  all  nations  to  the 
compact  will  always  prevail.  A  military  al- 
liance between  two  members  of  the  org..n- 
izatlon  at  this  hour  would  mean  the  blasting 
of  the  hopes  and  the  yearnings  of  mankind 
throughout  the  world.  It  seems  Incredible 
that  juch  a  proposal  could  have  been  8i;g- 
gested  by  a  great  and  respected  leader  like 
Winston  Churchill.  The  Churchill  strategy 
will  not  help  the  British  cause.  Neither  will 
It   help   the  cause  of  world  peace. 

My  fellow  Americans,  when  the  Security 
Council  meets  In  New  York  next  Monday. 
Rvsjla  and  all  other  nations.  If  ncccosary, 
should  again  be  given  the  sober  and  reassur- 
ing truth  of  our  pa-ltlon  under  the  Chaiter 
of   the  world   orga:  If   there   Is   the 

slightest  doubt  or  -  a  as  to  where  we 

stand,  it  should  be  removed  by  another  forth- 
right statement  upon  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  If  there  Is  any 
doubt  as  to  where  any  other  memljcr  stands, 
the  wcrld  Is  entitled  to  know  that  also. 
Th-  '  be  no  developments  or  mlsunder- 

sta;  tor   which   a  solution   cannot   be 

found  However.  If  It  comes  to  the  worst, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Big  Three  cannot 
have  an  early  meeting.  Through  them  lies 
the  power  to  dissipate  fears  and  remove  the 
political  fog  which  seme  see  gathering  now 
on  the  world  horizon. 

With  all  of  the  emphasis  that  I  possess. 
I  boldly  assert  that  unless  Russia.  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  place  their  faith,  their 
trust,  their  confidence,  their  all  in  the  Chir- 
tcr.  v.e  shall  see  rampant  in  every  countiy 
the  kind  of  nationalism  which  produced 
World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

I  am  one  who  believes  Russia  and  the 
United  Stales  can  live  In  the  same  world  in 
peace,  although  our  forms  of  government 
are  a-i  different  as  day  and  night.  We  fousht 
sidj  by  side  to  a  glorious  victory  In  the  tragic 
days  of  war.  No  sericuj  question  arcse  to 
Interfere  with  our  complete  cooperation.  If 
the  world  leaders  can  start  with  the  premUe 
that  a  victory  for  everlasting  peace  Is  greater 
than  any  victory  In  war.  there  can  be  no 
qu  bout  our  working  tcgether  In  com- 

pK       .ony  as  we  rDConstruct  a  tired  and 

sick  World.  Mo  single  Ideology  has  ever  been 
successful  In  thoroughly  Indoctrinating  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  diCerent  nations 
of  the  world.  No  single  Ideology  ever  will. 
The  ambltloi\s  of  v.ould-be  world  conquerors 
have  always  been  decisively  defeated.  Hitler 
conquered  many  nations,  but  utterly  failed 
to  subdue  the  spirit  or  change  the  funda- 
mental thinking  of  those  In  slavery.  He  bit 
oft  more  than  he  could  chew.  If  there  be 
other  military  despots  or  nations  In  the  fu- 
ture see.>ting  world  domination  they  will  meet 
the  same  tragic  fate,  notwithstanding  the 
atomic  bomb. 

I  repeat  that  nothing  should  be  done  to 
disturb  the  fundamental  structure  cf  the 
United    Nations.     That    becon  e    than 

a  rhetorical  flurry   when  we  .•  re.lcct 

upon  the  hideous  power  of  debiructlon  that 
lies  In  the  atomic  bomb. 

That  the  members  of  the  organization  rec- 
ognize the  awful  power  of  this  deadly  weapon 
can  be  found  In  the  fact  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  through  re- 
quest by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Russia. 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  has  estab- 
lished a  commission  for  the  control  of 
atomic  cn?rgy.  The  President  appointed 
and  the  Senate  will  confirm  the  Honorable 
Bernard  Baruch.  special  adviser  to  Presidents 
In  the  past,  as  the  United  States  member. 

Terms  establishing  the  commission  pro- 
vide that  the  primary  aim  of  this  group  Is 
"to  control  atomic  power  to  the  extent  n?c- 
essary  to  assure  its  use  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses." In  this  agency  lies  the  hope  for 
the  elimination  from  national  armaments, 
atomic  weapons,  and  other  major  weapons 
of  mass  destruction.  It  Is  a  technical,  tedi- 
ous, and  difficult  assignment.  But  through 
this  machinery  lies  humanity's  hope  for  a 
peaceful  and  t>etter  world. 
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Never  in  all  history  have  men  been  given 
an  assignment  with  so  much  responsibility. 
Their  job  la  to  find  the  answer  which  will 
keep  atomic  power  from  being  exploited  for 
military  purposes.  Success  means  the  escape 
from  mass  destruction  of  people  and  prop- 
erty, permitting  the  world  to  move  forward 
with  progress.  Failure  means  the  fall  and 
decline  and  possibly  the  end  of  civilization. 
In  the  face  of  such  a  world  dilemma,  how 
can  this  Nation,  lender  In  the  peace  move- 
ment, justify  sending  ships,  planes,  and 
bombs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  next  May  to  dis- 
play atomic  power  as  an  instrument  of  de- 
struction. Surely  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  look  upon  this  experiment  with  distrust 
and  suspicion. 

Ninety-six  ships  of  all  types  are  to  be  used 
in  the  test.  Why  is  It  necessary  to  have  this 
grandiose  display  of  atomic  destruction  on  a 
scale  which  seems  wholly  unnecessary  and 
unwarranted  for  the  needs  of  the  moment? 
The  question  is  especially  pertinent  when 
you  contrast  the  mass  destruction  of  these 
ships  with  the  great  need  for  reconstruction 
activities.  The  sinking  of  96  steel  ships  In 
one  spectacular  experiment  pcsses.<-es  not 
one  lota  of  reconstructive  value.  Salvage  the 
steel  If  nothing  more.  It  seems  to  me  a  sense- 
less gesture  and  extremely  wasteful.  Then 
apain.  the  psychological  effect  on  Russia  and 
other  nations  will  not  Increase  their  con- 
fidence In  our  intentions  with  regard  to^eace. 
I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  experimentation  with  atomic  enerKy 
should  not  continue,  both  from  a  military 
and  Industrial  standpoint,  but  we  need  a 
bplance  In  the  conduct  of  this  work.  What 
the  world  needs  at  this  time  Is  a  deep  breath 
of  fresh  air.  a  change  of  climate.  If  you  will, 
getting  completely  away  from  the  array  of 
all  the  misery,  tragedy,  and  destruction  that 
has  been  spread  through  global  war.  Our 
leadership  in  the  world  demands  that  we 
promote  the  Instruments  of  peace,  rather 
than  the  Instruments  of  war.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  bomb-testing  program 
should  turn  their  talents  In  other  directions. 
Surely  the  destruction  of  Hiroshima  and 
Niigasakl  should  be  a  sufflclent  test  for  this 
death-dealing  device. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  display  of  atomic 
power  for  further  reasons.  Under  no  cir- 
cimifitances  should  we  at  this  hour  destroy 
an  American  ship,  old.  new.  or  obsolete.  They 
could  be  better  used  for  temporary  housing 
for  veterans  along  the  coast.  And  again,  un- 
til we  know  where  we  are  going,  they  should 
be  kept  afloat  for  our  security  and  national 
defense.  Anchor  them  away  lor  a  future 
emergency  which  we  all  pray  will  never  come. 
However,  should  atomic  bombs  sometime  In 
the  future  start  dropping  on  cur  land  and 
In  our  waters,  we  will  need  whatever  we  have 
In  the  way  of  ships,  planes,  and  other  Im- 
plements of  defense  to  defend  our  fair  land. 
Remember  with  what  glad  tidings  Britain 
received  the  50  old  destroyers  sent  by  Roose- 
velt. Remember  the  Britishers  used  every- 
thing from  rowboats  to  battleships  to  get 
their  army  from  Dunkirk  across  the  channel. 
In  our  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  world  an 
everlasting  peace.  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  tonight  we  remember  another  Democrat 
and  world  leader,  the  late  Woodrow  Wilson. 
W'e  recall  the  Utile  band  of  willful  men  who 
defeated  the  League  of  Nations,  an  Instru- 
mentality of  peace  which  with  our  guidance 
and  strength  might  have  easily  prevented 
World  War  11. 

We  also  upon  this  occasion  pay  our  deep 
homage  and  feslty  to  the  memory  and  the 
deeds  of  hvunanlty's  champion  In  peace  and 
In  war,  the  late  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt. 
Roosevelt  was  the  father  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization.  There  are  a  few  Indi- 
viduals who  are  continually  sniping  at  this 
organization.  As  with  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, they  are  unwilling  to  give  It  a  chance. 
They  still  believe  we  can  stick  our  heads  In 
the  sands  like  the  ostrich  of  old  and  forget 
the  rest  of  the  world.    I  sometimes  belleys^ 


their  one-time  hatred  of  Pranklln  D.  Roose- 
velt has  left  them  with  warped  judgment. 
Some  of  these  individuals,  along  with  a 
segment  of  the  press,  continue  to  besmirch 
the  reputation  of  the  Nation's  war-time 
Commander  In  Chief.  Never  having  heen 
able  to  defeat  him  when  he  was  alive,  they 
still  try  It  alter  he  Is  gone.  In  spite  cf  all 
their  efforts,  the  little  garden  In  Hyde  Park 
where  our  beloved  Franklin  Roosevelt  slum- 
bers forever  has  become  a  shrine  for  the 
entire  world — a  symbol  of  the  "four  free- 
doms" for  which  the  war  was  fought  and  of 
that  future  world  of  international  peace  and 
understanding  for  which  he  laid  down  his 
life  as  surely  as  did  any  soldier  upon  the 
field  of  battle. 

Today  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  must  be  smil- 
ing back  at  those  Irresponsibles  who  still  at- 
tack him  with  ghoulish  glee.  Was  there  ever 
such  blind  and  bitter  hatred  cf  any  President 
In  the  history  of  cur  Nation?  For  12  long 
J  cars  he  withstood  their  malicious  assaults. 
And  with  it  all  he  took  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet,  shattering  one  American  precedent 
after  another.  I  boldly  assert  that  If  these 
shocking  and  repulsive  attacks  upon  the 
memory  of  this  treat  and  good  man  continue, 
his  ghost  will  walk  in  the  coming  elections 
of  '46  and  '48.     He  will  defeat  them  again. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  speaking  of  Andrew 
J.ickson's  deep  understanding  of  the  people, 
said:  "Tliey  were  his  blood  relation.*^ — the 
only  blood  relations  he  had."  He  "believed 
that  "to  labor  for  the  good  of  the  masses 
was  a  special  mission  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Creator  and  no  man  was  ever  better 
disposed  to  work  In  his  vocation,  in  season 
and  out  of  season."  Another  writer  has 
said:  '"Ihe  people  called  him  and  he  came, 
like  the  great  folk  heroes,  to  lead  them  out 
of  captivity  and  bondage." 

In  the  great  tradition  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
we  have  Just  beheld  one  of  our  great  folk 
heroes,  the  greatest  Jacksonlan  of  them  all, 
lead  us  out  of  the  bondage  of  the  depression 
and  the  threatened  captivity  of  military  ag- 
gression. That  man  was  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Today  In  Washington,  carrying  on  in 
the  same  great  tradition  of  Jackson  and 
Roosevelt,  we  find  In  the  White  House  an- 
other man  of  the  people  carrying  on  with 
the  same  courage  and  the  same  inspira- 
tion—to fight  In  the  1940's  the  ever  old.  yet 
ever  new,  iaattles  against  entrenched  power 
and  special  privilege  that  Andrew  Jackson 
won  In  behalf  of  the  people  In  the  1820'8 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  won  In  the  era 
that  has  Just  come  to  Its  triumphant  end. 
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Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  speak  on  the  question  of 
veterans'  housing,  which  appears  to  be  a 
problem  of  much  interest  throughout  the 
country.  We  have  had  three  bills  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  upon  this 
particular  subject  within  the  period  of 
the  past  4  weeks,  and  I  desire— as  I  know 
many  of  the  Members  desire — the  coun- 
try and  the  people  to  know  that  these 
measures  were  universally  supported  by 
the  Members  of  the  House.  I  know  that  I 
cast  my  vote  for  the  benefit  of  the  vet- 
erans, in  each  Instance.  In  two  of  those 
housing  measures,  there  was  but  one  vote 
cast  against  those  bills,  and  that  vote.was 


not  a  vote  against  the  veterans,  as  such, 
but  it  was  a  vote  cast  against  the  method 
of  obtaining  Uiese  very  large  and  exten- 
sive programs,  when  another  and  a  dif- 
ferent approach  could  have  been  taken. 
May  I  say  that  I  want  every  veteran 
extended  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
house  and  home  for  himself  and  family. 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  at 
the  very  least  cost  at  which  the  same 
can  be  obtained.  I  want  all  veterans, 
without  delay,  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  rehabilitate  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  to  start  forward  again  in 
life.  My  entire  sympathy  is  with  the 
veterans  of  this  war.  I  was  in  the  serv- 
ice during  V/orld  War  I,  and  that  sym- 
pathy is  entirely  natural,  I  presume. 
There  is  a  tie  between  those  who  have 
served  in  the  armed  forces  of  our  coun- 
try which  cannot  be  denied — and  that 
sympathy  is  continuing  throughout  the 
years — and  I  am  convinced  that  same 
touch  of  sympathy  exists  between  eveiy 
veteran  with  every  other  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  OPA  has  caused  great 
alarm  in  this  housing  program,  and  that 
agency  is  continuing  to  cause  much  dis- 
tress in  this  program.  The  price  ceilings 
on  all  kinds  and  types  of  building  mate- 
rials and  supplies  has  caused  our  mills 
to  cease  to  operate,  because  they  cannot 
operate  at  a  loss — and  the  existing  ceil- 
ings make  losses  certain  in  the  processing 
of  lumber  and  building  materials  and 
supplies.  Laws  will  not  produce  houses 
for  veterans,  because  the  OPA  will  not 
permit  those  essential  materials  and  sup- 
plies to  become  available  for  such  use. 
Red  cape  will  net  produce  houses  for  vet- 
erans, but  that  constant  practice,  by 
those  in  power,  has  prevented  many 
houses  from  being  constructed  for  vet- 
erans, and  for  our  people. 

Evidently  the  Government  has  realized 
this  bottleneck,  and  the  impossibility 
of  securing  houses  for  veterans  with 
these  OPA  regulations  respecting  prices, 
because  the  "stop  order"  was  issued,  and 
put  in  full  force  and  effect  on  all  new 
and  less-essential  construction  in  order 
to  save  building  materials  and  supplies 
for  the  emergency  veterans'  housing  pro- 
gram. This  curb  established  becomes 
effective  at  once.  Under  the  policy  es- 
tablished by  the  "stop  order,"  permission 
must  be  obtained  to  start  any  new  con- 
struction or  repairs  ranging  in  cost  from 
$400  for  private  homes  and  farms,  to 
$15,000  for  certain  industries.  Construc- 
tion work  which  is  substantially  under 
way  will  not  be  affected  by  this  order. 
It  may  be  that  some  specific  exemptions, 
under  hard.ship  cases,  may  be  estab- 
lished later  in  order  to  relieve  people  suf- 
fering losses  by  fire,  or  other  elements, 
which  were  not  contemplated  at  the 
time  the  order  was  Issued. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that 
this  policy  will  lend  much  aid  to  this 
housing  program.  I  want  the  use  of 
building  material  and  supphes  made 
available  for  housing  for  veterans,  and 
I  hoi>e  much  liberality  will  be  Injected 
into  the  entire  program  all  to  the  end 
that  the  essential  materials  for  housing 
will  be  made  available,  and  at  the  very 
earliest  moment.  Veterans  with  fami- 
lies, in  many  communities,  are  without 
homes.  Today  I  received  several  letters 
from  veterans  advising  that  they  cannot 
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..«1  i  ft  house,  or  an  apartment,  or  even 
ft  f  urftge.  in  which  to  establi-sh  a  home 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  This 
Is  f  very  serious  and  critical  situation, 
am  there  must  be  action  In  this  matter 
so  hese  veUKftDl  may  have  the  oppor- 
tun  ty  to  dtlier  rent,  or  purchase  a 
hone— as  they  may  desire. 

A  r  Speaker,  in  some  sections  it  is  re- 
por  ed  that  «om^  design in«r  persons  have 
emneoi.  '^^^ 

tha,  ma;..  ......-.-     ^:  :--     ^^  '^''^ 

aga  nst  this  housing  program.  Sp^ak- 
Ine  •  '    only.  I  wish  the  pecpb. 

anc    ::  »ns.  to  know  that  I  have 

vot  d  for  every  measure  in  the  Hoa>e 
whl  r  ■  -'-'  '■■*  "1  securing  building  ma- 
terii  ,  cf  all  kinds,  for  cnn- 

stncimK  hou..t>  und  homes,  and  v.h-ch 
woild  make  possible  the  securing  of 
hot  ses  and  hemes  fcr  the  veterans,  and 
tha  I  will  continue  my  efforts  in  thf^r 
beh  »lf  tmtil  this  fond  hope  has  been  fully 
rea  ized. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Members  in  the 
House  who  have  so  loyally  supported 
lew  slation  for  the  veterans  in  all  : 
Inc  uding  the  housing  program,  w...  — - 
tlm  I?  their  fine  efforts  in  this  particular, 
am  In  all  r  -rth-whlle  items  in  fa- 

vor of  the  \    .- :      -^ 

i  s  we  go  forward,  in  this  postwar  pe- 
riod, let  us  proceed  as  Americans— im- 
blMd  with  the  same  ideals  that  prompted 
GUI  boys  throughout  the  late  war.  and  all 
wa  s.  as  they  w»nt  forward  to  victory — 
prcmoting  freedom,  liberty,  and  the 
An  erican  way  of  Me.  let  us  make  our 
Na.ion  the  brlshtest  star  upon  the  fir- 
mament of  nations,  wheie  recogniton  is 
extended  for  that  valor  and  fortitude 
eximplifled! 


Ne  w  Deal  Discovers  Perpetual  Emergency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

lj<  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27.  1946 

Ir.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr  Speak- 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
in    the    Wisconsin    Implement 
De^iler.     This    editorial    indicates    that 
New  Deal  policies  are  not  foohng  the 
Az^erican  people: 

GCNCIES  CAN   BE  CUKATIO  rBOM  NOW   UNTIL 

rrnNiTT 
administration  representing  the  party 
fwwcr  has  used  the  ingenious  device  of  an 
present    emergency    to    keep    itself    in 
for  the  last  14  years. 
^  9*  sort   of   thought   that  when   the  late 
Roosevelt,    who   was   a   genius    at 
cnfatlng    emergencies,    was    taken    and    the 
was  over,  we  would  achieve  a  stabiUaed 
Ithout  a  stabilizer.     Alas,   alack. 
Re-<lealers  have  created  anotiier  emer- 
geftcy  and  a  new  stabilizer. 

Ve  refer  to  the  labor-borne  Inflation  ere- 
jiti  d  by  the  lunatic  fringe  that  has  been 
hanging  on  at  Washington  ever  since  the 
dliubl*  dealers"  took  over.  We  of  the  retail 
going  to  be  on  the  short  end  of 
thb  dMil  unleaa  we  show  some  of  the  hard- 
iM  ided  sense  of  which  we  are  capable. 
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It  looks  as  If  the  retail  Implement  trade 
will  be  asked  to  absorb  the  price  rise  granted 
to  manufacturers  as  a  result  of  higher  lalxir 
rests,  unless  we  can  prove  that  dealer  profits 
we  leas  than  they  were  In  1942.  ThU  U  the 
Marxian  line  that  we  have  been  exjjectlng. 

Had  the  President  learned  that  10  percent 
added  to  $1  ccst  requires  a  selling  price  of 
»1.11.  It  Is  possible  that  Missouri  wotild  have 
had  one  more  good  hal>erdashrr.  We  suspect 
the  President  has  learned  thu  little  mer- 
.'handlslng  tact,  tut  he  seems  to  lack  the 
.lairage  to  tell  workers  the  truth. 

Were  retail  traders  less  patriotic  than  they 
are.  no  goods  or  services  wculd  move  until 
Congrees   and   the  President   ch  •  "  -'    '^"'r 
soctallsttc   maneuvering  or   th: 
property   by   direct   methods    inste  y 

subterfuge. 


Daylight-Saviftg  Time 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.aRKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\T1VES 

Thursday.  March  28.  19i6 

Mr.  VURSELL  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  are  never  satisfl-d  v.ith  normal  con- 
ditions and  who  constantly  demand  a 
chance  are  beginning  again  to  advocate 
daylight-saving  time  by  turning  the 
clocks  forward  1  hour. 

Stranrrely  enough,  all  such  requests 
come  from  city  people  who  work  short 
hours,  and  the  farmers,  who  have  to  work 
long  hours,  rightfully  have  always  been 
against  daylight-saving  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  daylight-.saving 
time,  if  indulged  in  again,  rather  than  to 
produce  more  food  which  the  Nation  so 
badly  need.-^.  will  prod--  '  "  food.  Early 
in  the  morning,  par:.  v  in  harvest 

season,  the  farmer  cannot  start  harvest- 
ing his  crop  because  of  the  heavy  dews: 
in  the  afternoon,  when  he  can  work  until 
sundown,  his  hired  help,  under  daylight- 
saving  time,  will  naturally  want  to  quit 
1  hour  earlier,  leaving  crops  in  the  field 
which  should  be  harvested  while  the 
weather  is  .suitable. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  a  Utter  written 
by  one  of  my  constituents  who  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  farmers  -in  my  dis- 
trict, who  di.scusst:  this  matter,  and  also 
the  possibility  of  the  extension  of  the 
draft  with  .such  sound  reasoning  and 
clarity  of  thought.  I  am  Inserting  it  in  the 
RicoFD  with  the  hope  that  other  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  will  have  time  to  read  it, 
because  I  think  it  will  be  well  worth  your 
time  and  consideration: 

Albehs.  III..  March  25.  1949. 
Hon.  CM.uai3  W.  Vcxskll. 

Wasfiington.  D.  C. 

Dsaa  Sn:  I  am  a  farmer  In  Clinton  County, 
operating  over  300  acres  in  cultivation  and 
more  than  500  acres  in  cattle  and  hof  pasture, 
which  is  In  the  bottoms,  and  most  of  it  m 
timber. 

ThU  winter  I  have  fattened  for  market 
70  head  of  cattle  and  each  year  sell  from 
aOQ  to  300  fat  hogs. 

Wjjn  writing  this  letter  to  you  to  express 
my^oughts  and  wishes  concerning  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  law.  and  the  resumption 
of  daylight-saving  time,  to  both  of  which  my- 
self and  practically  all  farmers  In  this  lo- 
cality are  strictly  opposed,  and  will  appreciate 


your  complete  opposition  to  the  propositions, 
should  they  come  up  In  Congress. 

About  the  draft  law.  I  would  say  make 
enlistment  attractive  enough  and  an  ace- 
quate  amount  of  men  will  be  obtained  to 
take  care  of  necessary  occupational  forces. 
I  believe,  anyway,  the  chief  reason  why  the 
Army  brass-hats  want  a  large  standing  Army 
Is  their  ■  iiigness  to  step  down  In  rank. 

Both  V.'  "»  have  proved,  teyond  domt. 

that  th  lick  any  coun.ry 

bv  a  dr  n?  war.  and  now 

that  we  have  the  atomx  bomb  and  are  v  n- 
doubtedly  making  them  In  conslderaale 
numbers.  1  say  keep  an  adequate  air  force 
• -ined  to  use  them  against  any  nation  »ho 
out  of  step,  or  quit  making  the  bombs. 

.■\  l.t-savlni?  time.  I  will  say  tliat 

eve:  •  war  11  was  among  food  pro- 

ducers Ui  n  a  curb  and  hazard  to 

•chleve    m  .    food    production,    es:>e- 

clally  where  hired  labor  wa.s  employed.  In 
the  production  of  hay  and  small  grain  crcps, 
as  their  harvesting  cannot  l>e  done  efflcler  tly 
durinsj  the  early  morning  hours,  and  as 
dances,  etc  .  which  modern  youth  demanc  to 
attend  from  3  to  5  nights  a  week,  start  at 
8  p  m  .  1  am  sure  lots  of  hay  and  grain  cr;>ps 
have  been  and  wUl  be  materially  damaged,  or 
completely  lost,  especially  in  wet  seasons. 

In  the  cities  those  who  want  to  rals^  a 
garden  can  do  so  Just  as  well  by  working 
their  gardens  In  the  morning,  when  It  is 
cooler  to  work  anyway,  with  standard  time. 

I  am  sure  daylight-saving  time  also  enctur- 
ages  more  loafing,  drinking,  and  carouilng 
In  towns  and  cltle*  which  In  Itself  Is  all 
wrong  If  don-!  exce  md  this  liidirenly 
caures  a  large  pert  of  the  popula  ion 
to  a  at>out  the  hi^h  cost  of  li^lng 
Wl'..           losult  being  more  .strikes. 

Also  please  keep  In  mind  that  It  Is  haider 
than  ever  to  hire  men  on  the  farm  for  »hat 
a  farmer  can  afford  to  pay,  and  In  case  the 
draft  law  should  be  extended.  I  would  reo)m- 
mend  that  men  who  can  prove  that  they  are 
doing  an  ample  amount  of  production  be 
given  deferment  with  the  requirements  even 
made  somewhat  easier.  It  seems  as  if  A -my 
life  has  put  Ideas  into  a  lot  of  the  bo]rs.  that 
being  a  hired  hand  on  a  farm  Is  below  their 
dignity,  so  why  keep  on  drafting  more  Imys 
who  are  willing  to  stay  on  farms  now,  but 

II  drafted  would  consider  only  8-hour-a-day 
Jobs  when  they  return,  and  unnecessarily 
prolong  the  help  i  en  farms,  for  as 
we  all  well  know  :  i  situation  no^v  is 
as  critical  or  perhaps  even  more  so  than  It 
has  been  for  several  years 

Assuring  you  that  any  of  the  above  opln« 
Ions  which  you  will  deem  advisable  to  tup- 
port  will  be  very  much  appreciated  by  me 
and  a  lot  of  other  farmers  around  here.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

FlUNK    K.   HEIMANTf. 


Proposal  to  Broadcast  Proceedings  of  the 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rxotiDA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28  ileoislatiiTe  da./  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Shall  We  Broadcast  Congress?" 
written  by  Jack  H  Pollack  and  published 
In  Lil)erty  magazine  for  February  17, 
1945. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


A1729 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BHALt  WI  BROADCAST  CONGRESST 

(By  Jack  H.  Pollack) 
The   United    States    Senate    wa.s    debating 
the  peace  treaty.     It  was  November  1919. 

B  whiskered  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
chairman  of  the  Senatt  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  rose  to  speak. 

•Will  the  Senator  aUow  me  to  interrupt 
for  Just  a  moment?"  he  asked. 
"Surely." 

Measuring  his  words,  the  Irreconcilable 
legislator  announced.  "There  v.'lll  be  no  ad- 
Jcurnment.  If  I  c.-^n  help  it.  until  we  vote 
on  the  treaty  again.  Wh^n  we  vote  on  It- 
be  under  no  misapprehension — It  Is  final." 

Would  world  history  have  taken  a  differ- 
ent course  If  the  American  people  had  been 
properly  Informed  of  these  proceedings? 
There  Is  a  prowlng  belief  that  had  Americans 
been  able  to  hear  with  their  own  ears  how 
the  League  of  N.itlons  wa.-^  being  butchered 
they  would  have  stopped  the  butchering. 

Today  Congress  once  again  is  grappling 
with  problem.s  of  peace.  But  most  Ameri- 
cans must  depend  on  the  often  Incomplete 
newspaper  and  radio  reports  if  they  want 
to  know  what  their  elected  Representatives 
are  saying  anC  doing.  For  the  first  time. 
many  Americans  wish  they  had  a  direct 
pipe  line  to  Capitol  Hill. 

A  bill  to  put  Congress  on  the  jalr  was  In- 
troduced In  both  Chambers  of  t^e  Seventy- 
elt^hth  Congress  by  two  liberal  Icel.slalorE: 
Florida's  sllver-tcngucd  Claude  Fepfer  In 
the  Senate  and  W^hlngton's  John  Corm  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  It  vias  not 
acted  upon,  but  it  is  expected  to  be  re- 
Introduced  In  the  new  Congress. 

Under  the  bill  any  station  or  network 
could  send  congrerslonal  proceedings  over 
the  air  waves,  but  none  would  be  required 
to  do  so.  A  station  could  make  a  live  broad- 
cast of  Congres.s  In  action.  Or  it  could  buy 
a  transcript  at  cost  price,  since  a  complete 
and  continuous  legislative  recording  would 
be  made  by  Uncle  Sam.  Of  course,  both 
Senate  and  House  would  retain  the  right  to 
keep  off  the  air  any  debate  they  wished. 

Opinion  Is  divided  on  whether  to  broad- 
cast Congress.  Some  scoffers  insist  that  no- 
body would  listen  Advocates,  en  the  other 
hand,  argue  that  such  a  program  would  be 
popular.  They  say  people  would  tune  In 
their  Congressmen  the  way  they  do  baseball 
g.imes.  Frank  Sinatra's  voice,  or  Jack  Benny's 
Jokes.  Weren't  millions  glued  to  their 
radios  on  election  night  and  during  the  po- 
litical conventions? 

Congressmen  themselves  have  mixed  feel- 
ings about  the  proposal.  Forward-looking 
legUlalors  in  both  parties  favor  It  strongly. 
But  some  of  their  colleagues  are  terrified  at 
the  thought  of  being  put  on  the  air.  chiefly 
because  they  won't  have  a  chance  to  amend 
for  the  permanent  Record  their  Inaccurate 
and  sometimes  ill-advised  extemporaneous 
remarks.  Naturally,  a  handful  of  dema- 
gogic lawmakers  are  not  overjoyed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  constituents  hear  their 
inflammatory  or  asinine  oratory.  One  forth- 
right Senator  groaned.  "Broadcasting  us 
would  make  people  think  we're  bigger  boobs 
than  we  are." 

A  long  prejudice  has  cxlst?d  on  Capitol  HIU 
against  ordinary  microphones,  let  alone 
broadcasting  equipment.  Every  so  often 
someone  suggesU  that  our  lawmakers  should 
be  made  more  audible— even  to  one  another. 
Elderly  Senators,  such  as  Johnson  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Capph  of  Kansas,  speak  scarcely 
above  a  whisper. 

Yet  manv  of  the  people's  choices  are  op- 
posed to  all  new-fangled  talking  contrap- 
tions. About  15  years  ago  It  was  urged  that 
mixes  be  placed  In  back  of  each  Senators 
desk.     This  prompted  a  testy  bouth  Caro- 


linian, the  late  Senator  Coleman  Blease,  to 
grumble: 

"Now  they  want  to  put  a  radio  back  here, 
right  behind  me.  so  as  to  broadcast  what  Is 
going  on  In  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  radios.  I  never  listened  to  one 
of  them  In  my  life.  1  do  not  know  what  they 
might  do.  They  might  fill  that  thing  up 
with  gas,  some  deadly  gas,  and  Just  about  the 
time  the  crowd  assembled  In  this  Chamber — 
everybcdy  In  control  of  the  United  States — 
some  fellow  might  ttirn  on  a  machine  drwn 
here  and  Just  gas  out  the  whole  business." 

And  not  many  years  ago,  when  John  Nance 
Garner  was  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se,  a  loud- 
speaker microphone  was  placed  before  him. 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  told  that  a  Member 
wanted  to  deliver  a  speech.  Forgetting  that 
with  the  mike  the  slightest  whisper  could  be 
heard  throughout  the  Chamber,  the  plaln- 

Epoken  Texan  roared.  "Now  what  in  the 

Is  that going  to  talk 

about?'     While   the   Chamber   rocked   with 
laughter.  Cactus  Jack  ordered  electricians  to 

"get  that thins  out  of  here. ' 

However,  it  was  later  put  back,  and  today 
the  Speaker  not  only  has  an  ordinary  mike  In 
front  of  him  on  the  rostrum,  but  he  can  use 
a  "breast  mike"  If  he  wants  to  move  around. 
When  Members  address  the  House,  they  come 
to  the  front  and  use  a  mike.  Majority  and 
minority  leaders  also  talk  through  loud- 
sp?akerf-.  as  do  the  clerks.  All  told,  the  House 
now  has  seven  microphones  plus  an  operator 
contrclllng  voles  volume  from  the  gallery. 
Should  It  be  decided  to  broadcast  House  pro- 
ceedings, half  the  technical  Job  is  already 
done. 

The  austere  Senate,  however,  has  remained 
suspicious  of  speaking  devices.  In  fac:,  Con- 
gress generally  has  viewed  with  Jaundiced 
eye  any  departure  from  It  traditions.  As  a 
recent  example,  a  movie  screen  was  set  up  In 
the  senate  Chamber  to  show  Army  films. 
The  purpose  was  to  supplement  the  Sena- 
tors' knowledge  of  many  of  the  subjects  they 
debate.  Whep  Senats  officials  got  wind  of  It, 
they  immediately  ordered  the  screen  re- 
moved. 

Those  who  advocate  the  broadcasting  of 
legislative  sessions  contend  that  it  would  im- 
prove the  make-up  of  Congre^.  It  would 
expose  the  stupidity  and  unfitness  of  some 
legislators  and  strengthen  many  an  able, 
hard-working  Congressman  whose  words  too 
often  reach  only  the  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  the  sparsely  filled 
Capitol  galleries. 

Alert  New  Zealand  has  Improved  the  quality 
of  its  legislative  body  since  it  began  airing 
parliamentary  proceedings  9  years  ago.  The 
Labor  Party  complained  that  It  was  not  get- 
ting a  square  deal  In  the  country's  press. 
M.  J.  Savape,  who  later  became  Prime  Min- 
ister, asserted,  "I  would  sooner  put  up  with 
the  publication  of  my  remarks  over  the  air 
than  with  the  reports  which  I  read  in  the 
newspapers." 

So  when  the  Labwr  Party  came  into  iJower 
in  1936.  it  Immediately  began  to  broadcast 
legislative  sessions.  To  meet  objections  of 
those  claiming  not  to  be  interested  in  parlia- 
mentary broadcasts,  it  was  arranged  for  a 
special  government  station  to  carry-  them. 
At  first  only  the  most  Important  debates 
were  aired.  But  so  enthusiastic  were  listen- 
ers that  complete  proceeding.  Including  the 
opening  prayer,  were  soon  sent  over  the  air 

waves. 

Today  New  Zealand's  most  powerful  sta- 
tion, 2YA,  a  60.000-watt  station  In  Welling- 
ton, broadcasts  the  lawmakers  from  2:30 
p.  m.  to  11  p.  m..  with  time  out  for  dinner. 
Dally  newspapers  list  parliamentary  programs 
with  scheduled  speakers  and  topics. 

The  legislators  don't  talk  directly  Into  a 
microphone;  six  mikes  are  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  The  debate  is  lively  ana  extem- 
poraneous because  members  are  not  allowed 
to  read  speeches  while  on  the  air.  Most  pop- 
ular listening  hours  are  between  7 :  30  and 
10  p.  m. 


Seated  in  a  corner  "covering"  the  event  Is 
a  radio  announcer.  Whenever  a  repreesnta- 
tlve  rises  to  speak  the  announcer  switches  on 
the  microphone  nearest  him  to  control  voice 
volume.  During  lengthy  debates  he  whispers 
the  names  of  the  speakers  lor  the  benefit  of 
late  tuners-in.  Committee  hearings  are  also 
broadcast. 

The  Speaker  has  great  authority.  Occa- 
sionally a  representative  will  try  to  "grand- 
stand "  for  the  benefit  of  the  home  folks  at 
the  dial  by  prolonging  debate.  But  the 
Speaker  will  speedily  stop  him.  Any  time  he 
sees  fit — say.  for  reasons  of  national  secu- 
rity— the  Speaker  can  press  a  button  under- 
neath his  desk  and  shut  off  debate  from 
the  air. 

After  hearing  their  representatives,  New 
Zealand  voters  decided  to  make  some  changes. 
Nevertheless  many  of  the  nation's  poorest 
orators  continue  to  be  reelected,  Indicating 
that  New  Zcalanders  can  be  educated  with- 
out being  entranced.  Nor  has  the  novelty  ot 
listening  to  their  legislators  worn  off.  Thou- 
Eands  of  fans  follow  their  favorite  voice,  and 
Eo  popular  have  the  broadcasts  become  that 
the  opposition  party  has  promised  to  con- 
tinue them  if  It  Is  returned  to  office.  And 
with  it  all,  New  Zealand's  legislative  tradi- 
tion— faithfully  copied  from  the  British 
House  of  Commons — has  been  zealously 
maintained. 

Alihough  New  Zealand  Is  the  only  country 
In  the  world  now  broadcasting  legislative  ses- 
sions, other  nations  have  e::perlmentcd  with 
the  idea.  In  1926  Finland,  then  a  Uberal- 
c'.emocratic  republic,  becan  to  air  debate  cf 
the  2C0  members  of  the  Finnish  Diet.  A  sim- 
ilar movement  was  afoot  In  Germany  during 
the  1920s.  Even  in  Imperial  Japan  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Japanese  Diet  were  aired  In 
1925. 

In  March  1926  the  question  of  broadcasting 
debates  arose  in  the  British  Parliament.  The 
broadcasting  committee  urged  Prime  Minis- 
ter Baldwin  to  put  Parliament  on  the  air, 
but  Baldwin  demurred,  as  have  successive 
Prime  Ministers,  despite  widespread  British 
interest  and  the  ease  with  which  It  could  be 
accomplished  under  the  Government-owned 
BBC. 

Occasionally  a  municipal  station  In  the 
United  States  will  broadcast  local  legisla- 
tive sessions.  Outstanding  was  the  experi- 
ence of  WNYC.  which  aired  New  York  City 
Council  proceedings  for  2  years  (193S-40). 
A  howling  success,  it  made  blase  New  Yorkers 
vastly  more  civic-minded.  Manhattan  cave 
dwellers  found  the  broadca.sts  both  educa- 
tional and  entertaining^admitting  in  a  sur- 
vey that  they  preferred  hearing  city  council 
to  live  or  canned  music.  But  Gotham's 
councllmen  whimsically  voted  themselves  off 
the  air. 

"I  wish  they  would  go  back  on,"  a  listener 
complained.     "Broadcasting  them  made  the 
councilmen  work  harder,  be  on  their  toes 
and  more  apt  to  do  the  right  thing  by  us." 
WNYC's    manager    agreed    that    the    broad- 
casting  "raised   the  quality   of   the  discus- 
sions    •     •     •     the       councilmen     •     •     • 
were  more  prepared,  since  a  corrected  copy  or 
hand-cut  could  not  be  given  to  the  press." 
And   how   does   the   radio    Industry    itself 
feel   about   broadcasting   cur   national    law- 
makers?    A   large   segment    of   It    has    been 
cool    to    the    idea,    especially    the    networks. 
Many  a  hard-boiled  radioman,  while  admit- 
ting  It   wouldn't   be   any   problem   to   wire 
Congress  for  broadcasting.  InsiEts  that  Con- 
gress would  be  too  highbrow   and   dull   for 
the  average  listener.     Who.  such   men   ask. 
wants  to  hear  the  long-winded  reading  of  a 
35-page  appropriation  bill?     One  official  in- 
sists radio  would  soon  find  Itself  "between 
congressional  pressure  on  the  one  hand,  and 
audience  disinterest  on  the  other."     Another 
protests  that  "debate  would  have  to  ba  staged 
and  we  would  be  merely  putting  on  a  show 
Instead  of  attending  to  the  business  of  Con- 
gress."    A  leading   radio   magazine   declare* 
that  "if  a  poll  were  Uken,  the  public  wcal4 
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TOt*  1  :>r  lets  rather  than  more  eongreaslonal 
speec:  imakinir  ■' 

Ar.<    mnr.T  broattraster^  freely  admit  that 

rrer.der  hours 
Pepper-Coffee 
Vat  ions    wouldnt    be    paid    lor    airing 
1  H  U.    "Confrresa  on  the  Air"  would  be 
TVice  sustaining   program.     Sia- 
•  very  well  stop  every  15  minutes 
•A.    Of  courj^e.  Congress  might 
u  ov.n  s-  '■'It  this  probably  wculd 

be  ref  wded  by  -ting  officials  as  drastic 

O0*«iiunent    encro^cUment    on    their    ether 

I  n. 

Nat  lan  Straus,  president  of  Independent 
WMC  k  and  a  long-time  champion  of  broad- 
castir  g  congress,  recently  polled  radio  of- 
on  the  question.  Of  those  who  an- 
69  2  percent  favored  the  Idea,  as 
agalnit  13  5  percent  opposed.  However. 
Straus  sent  questionnaires  to  875  sta- 
he  received  only  133  replies.     Of  these, 


;8  sti  tlons  agreed  to  carry  Congress.     None 


network   giants.     Moat  of   them   were 
stations— 250-watters.     Ten  were   af- 
fUlatJa  with  the  Mutual  and  8  with  the  Blue 
Netw(rk. 

A  C  eorgta  radio  executive  l>elleve8  the  pro- 
wou'  'In  sending  more  capable 

to  c    .  Kill.    The  owner  of  a  Cleve- 

tation  protests.  'There's  no  valid  reason 
why  <  'ongress,  with  nothing  to  hide,  should 
atten  pt  to  block  this  method  of  bringing 
more  complete  knowledge." 

:  1  iie.  while  waiting  for  Congress  to 
make  up  Its  mind.  Straus  has  done  what 
be  CO  asiders  the  next  l>est  thing.  Each  Sun- 
day, jetween  3  30  and  4  p.  m  .  WMCA  now 
troac  casta  a  Halls  of  Congress  program  In 
whlcl,  professional  actors  portray  Washing- 
ton awmakers  In  dramatizations  of  texts 
takei  from  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
week 

Ru  ral  folks  are  among  rhe  most  spirited 
aupp  irters  of  the  proposal.  At  Its  latest 
conv  ntlon.  the  Farmers  Union  strongly 
urgec :  putting  Congress  on  the  air.  Paul 
Slfto  1.  the  unions  Washington  representa- 
tive, has  been  one  of  the  most  vocal  cham- 
plonj  of  the  idea.  Small-town  editors,  lack- 
ing i  ccess  to  full  press  wires,  admit  that 
It  wc  Jld  benefit  them  greatly. 

Ot  ler  advocates  Include  the  A.  F.  of  L. 
and  (  lO  locals.  Southern  Methodist  Church- 
womi  n.  the  Writers  War  Eoard.  and  the 
Unio  i  for  Democratic  Action.  Much  of  the 
8upp<  rt  s  e  far  West  and  north- 

ernm  Mt  N        f  i  ■ 

Ob  ectlons.  aside  from  those  already  men- 
tlone  1.  are  many  and  varied.  A  common 
complaint  Is  that  Congress  would  lose  Its 
dignity  by  being  open  to  public  Inspection. 
SInct  the  S?nate  and  House  are  In  session 
•Imu  tanci.iusly.  which  should  be  broadcast? 
Wou  dn  :  the  daytime  audiences  be  limited 
to  w  men'  Since  It  Isn  t  poaatble  to  broad- 
cast ill  debate,  wculdn  t  whatever  w»«  broad- 
cast be  lalse  and  misleading?  What  good 
woul  1  It  do  to  broadcast  floor  proceedings 
whei  the  real  work  Is  done  In  committee? 
Will  (■  ^men  still  enjoy  "congressional 

torn  ..  :   their  remarks  go  over  the  air? 

Ot  ler  critics  of  congressional  broadcasts 
have  been  more  flippant  One  columlst 
thlnl  3  the  program  should  Include  a  House 
Toca:  1st  warbling.  "When  the  Sol  Bloom  Is 
on  i  te  roae  In  the  good  old  Jessie  Sumner 
time  "  The  Washington  Post  slyly  suggests 
Two  Chambers  Hath  the  Heart  as  a  con- 
greai  lonal  theme  song,  while  Time  maga- 
alne  quotes  Congressmen  as  finding  the  whole 
Idea  "ni^htmarUh." 

Pr  ponents  of  the  plan  counter  all  objec- 
tica  witu  a  potent  argument.  Today,  they 
9ay.  when  popular  government  has  collapsed 
in  » I  many  nations,  the  greater  citizenship 
part  clpatlon  resulting  from  the  broadcast- 
ing Df  legislative  sessions  would  serve  to 
strejgthen  our  democracy.  People  today, 
they  insist,  are  Congress-conscious.  They 
are    taking   the   actions  of   their  legislators 


more  seriously,  as  Indicated  by  their  rejection 
of  isolationists  in  tne  last  election. 

These  men  admit  there  are  operational 
problems  but  Insist  they  can  be  met.  They 
point  to  the  pcpularity  of  network-forum 
programs  as  evidence  that  Americans  are 
hungry  for  scrappy  discussion.  And  they 
feel  that  listeners  will  prefer  the  oial  fraill- 
tles  oi  their  public  servants — all  the  "ers" 
and  the  *ahs"  and  the  "hmms"— to  the 
stock-streamlined  speeches. 

Since  the  expense  Is  not  prohibitive,  con- 
gressional broadcasting  champions  propose 
to  give  the  Idea  a  trial  and  then  measure 
audience    Interest.     Senator    Pepptti    warns. 

If  we  don't  broaicast  cur  proceedings  and 
keep  step  with  radio,  people  are  going  to 
begin  asking  whether  were  afraid  to  let  them 
hear  what  were  saying.  Alter  all,  it's  their 
business  we're  transacting." 

In  the  days  to  come.  Congress  will  be 
debating  questions  touching  every  Amer- 
icans life;  Postwar  Jobs,  social  security, 
taxes,  low-cost  medical  care,  compulsory 
military  training,  etc.  Advocates  emphasize 
that  were  Congress  on  the  air.  American 
democracy  could  prove  that  It  Is  possible 
for  a  government  to  grow  huge  and  com- 
plex and  yet  remain  close  to  Its  people. 

But  the  most  overpowering  argument  sug- 
::ested   Is  that  broadcasting  Congress  would 

4ive  millions  of  Americans  froni-Une  seats 
in  the  making  of  the  coming  peace.  All-out- 
ers for  Congress  on  the  air  hold  that  radio 
can  render  no  greater  service  than  this. 


convinced   tne   that   the   ?f        '         system  of 
advancing    members   of    c  jnal    ccm- 

mlttees  to  the  position  of  chairman  Is  the 
l)est  plan  that  can  be  followed. 

Starting  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  ma- 
jority or  minority  committee  membership, 
the  Individual  Ccngrestman  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  and  become  conversant  with 
the  class  of  legislation  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

SUndlng  for  the  election  every  2  years;  by 
the  prccess  of  trial;  and  elimination  the 
better  qualified  Members  are  naturally  ad- 
vanced In  standing  on  the  list  of  committee 
membership  so  that  by  the  time  that  the 
Individual  Congressman  becomes  the  rank- 
ing Member  he  should  be  best  qualified  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  chairman. 

As  I  see  it.  this  Is  the  best  plan  that  can 
t>e  devised  to  eliminate  political  favorltUm 
and  the  rigging  of  the  legtslative  machinery. 
Sincerely   your-^, 

COMPTON  I.  WKrrE. 
Jfember  of  Congrest. 


Regarding  CoogressioDal  Seniority 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  XDARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  criticism 
has  been  leveled  at  the  long -established 
custom  of  advancing  individual  Members 
of  Congress  a.'^signed  to  membership  on 
the  several  committees  by  the  rules  of 
seniority.    Thi.^  issue  has  b-  '^d  in  a 

recent  letter,  which  is  inser:  .:  -  :e.  with 
my  reply: 

HiNCTON.  D  C    March  9.  1946. 

The  H :-e  Compton  I.  WnrrE. 

Chairman.  Committee  on 

Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DEAR  MR   WHTTi:  The  recent  report  of  the 
Joint   Committee   on    the   Reorganization    of 
(  ke  a  recomni 

t  -tem  of  sele^ 

men  of  standing  committees  on  the  basis  ot 
seniority,  although  testimony  was  taken  on 
the  subject.  We  think  this  U  an  important 
issue,  and  would  like  your  views. 

We  would  appreciate  your  reply  to  two 
questions: 

1.  Is  the  senloritv  system  satisfactory  or 
unsatisfactory,  n:  ' 

a.  What  altem  .  ian  would  you  sug- 

gest? 

Sincerely  yours. 

GcoacE  H.  Hall, 
Was/iiTi<7fon  Correspondent. 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

HoL'SE  or  RxrassKNTA'rTvxs, 
co-mmittee  on  coinage. 
Weich'ts,  and  Meascrxs. 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  9.  194€. 
Mr    George  H.  Hall, 

Washington  Correspondent, 
St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkar  Mr.  Hall:  Answering  your  letter  of 
Marcti  8,  12  years'  experience  in  Congress  has 


Address  of  Got.  Dwight  H.  Green 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  CHURCH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  address  of  Gov.  D\vight  H. 
Green,  at  Governors'  housing  conference, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  March  25.  1946: 

I  am  sure  that  Governcr  Blue  has  done  a 
fine  service  to  the  people  of  Iowa  and  to  the 
entire  Midwest,  as  well  as  to  all  of  us  Gover- 
nors, In  arranging  this  meeting  to  dlscuis 
the  housing  problem.  The  shortage  of 
homes,  particularly  as  It  aflects  the  return- 
ing veterans,  is  the  most  acute  of  the  many 
I  ;  difficulties  which  '  Amer- 

i  I  do  not  expect  th.  :enceto 

produce  any  panacea  which  will  Koive  It  forth- 
with. I  trust  that  all  here  are  too  level- 
headed to  espouse  such  dreams.  | 

Yet  I  do  hope  most  sincerely  that  frohi 
this  meeting  t^ere  may  come  a  tulle-  under- 
standing ;  and  some 
concrete  ate  govern- 
ments may  aid  in  the  solution  which  ulti- 
mately must  be  accomplished  by  American 
private  enterprise.  I  do  not  minimize  the 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  all  of  us  In 
Government,  and  upon  our  entire  American 
m.  to  r  -lie  Uvmg  quarters 
;ble  to  t  :id  certainly  I  agree 
that  the  boys  iii^w  retunung  to  us  fought  fcr 
more  than  the  right  to  live  In  a  trailer.  It 
Is  now  obvious  that  houses  are  not  built 
by  wishful  thinking,  by  pious  speeches,  or 
even  by  Presidential  ukase,  or  legl5latlve  en- 
actment. 

In  these  circumstances  the  ^'eterans  and 
the  other  citizens  who  are  seeking  homes 
naturally  are  impatient.  So  are  many  edi- 
tora — especially  those  whose  professional  Im- 
patience is  augmented  by  political  policy. 
And  we  in  Government  who  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  this  problem  are  also  Impa- 
tient and  more  than  a  little  disappointed  at 
the  small  progress  which  has  been  made. 
Yet  I  feel  that  we  have  made  some  very  doft- 
nlte  progress,  at  least  In  gettlnc:  at  the  facts 
and  exploding  some  pet  theories  which,  bow- 
ever  nobly  conceived,  will  not  provide  the 
homes  which  afe  needed. 

Although  we  do  not  have  all  the  answers, 
we  In  Illinois  were  by  no  means  unprepared 
for  the  housing  crisis  precipitated  by  '.he 
sudden  end  of  the  war.  In  1941.  t>efcre 
Pearl  Uar'oor,  a  survey  of  Illinois  housing  had 
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been  undertaken  at  my  request  by  a  com- 
mission of  20  men  and  women  chosen  from 
all  sections  of  the  State,  representing  indus- 
try, banking,  business,  labor,  education,  real 
estate,  and  church  and  public  welfare  groups. 
The  results  of  that  survey  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  by  the  general  assem- 
blies of  1043  and  1945,  providing  within  the 
limitations  of  the  rigid  Illinois  State  Consti- 
tution a  practical  plan  for  State  aid  to  Illi- 
nois communities  in  attacking  their  local 
housing  problems.  The  essence  of  the  Illi- 
nois plan  Is  home  rule  and  cooperation  with 
private  enterprise.  It  is  not  a  public  housing 
program,  but  a  program  to  stimulate  private 
housing. 

The  projrram  Is  administered  by  the  Illinois 
State  Housing  Eoard.  consisting  of  seven  citi- 
zens who  serve  without  pay,  but  with  a  paid 
admlnlEtrative  staff,  and  local  housing  au- 
thorities or  land  clearance  commissions 
which  by  law  are  set  up  by  the  counties  and 
cities  of  the  State.  There  are  now  31  such 
local  authorities  fully  organized.  Thirty- 
seven  more  are  In  process  of  organization, 
and  we  foresee  the  time  when  all  of  the 
102  counties  of  Illinois  and  most  of  the  citle.s 
with  over  25.000  population  will  have  these 
housing   organizations. 

Other  legislation  authorizes  cities  and  vil- 
lages to  engage  in  slum  clearance  and  issue 
bonds  to  finance  such  programs;  provides  for 
private  development  corporations  under  re- 
development commissions  to  rebuild  slum 
areas:  and  permits  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  Illinois  and  out-of-State  in- 
surance companies  to  invest  in  housing  and 
redevelopment  projects. 

In  addition,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  has 
been  appropriated  for  grants  by  the  Slate 
housing  board  on  a  population  basis  to  lo- 
cal housing  authorities  and  land  clearance 
commissions  for  the  acquisition  and  clear- 
ing of  slum  areas  for  redevelopment  pur- 
poses. Laud  so  acquired  and  cleared  may  te 
resold  to  Individuals  or  corporations  for 
home  construction,  and  the  grant,  therefore, 
may  act  as  a  revolving  fund,  excepting  that 
each  project  for  which  it  is  used  must  meet 
the  approval  of  the  State  housing  board. 
The  actual  administration  of  this  fund  ha.s 
begun,  and  to  date.  $4,560,000  has  been  al- 
located by  the  State  board  to  local  author- 
ities for  approved  projects. 

Both  the  State  board  and  the  local  author- 
ities naturally  are  concentrating  on  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  the  veterans;  and 
practically  every  project  approved  provides 
that  veterans  shall  be  given  preference  in 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  the  new  housing 
to  be  created.  We  all  realize,  however,  that 
the  vast  majority  of  our  veterans  must  and 
should  find  the  homes  they  desire  through 
the  ordinary  process  of  private  enterprise 
In  the  real  estate  and  construction  business. 
The  local  housing  authorities  can  a.«slst  In 
Illinois  by  making  surveys  of  local  needs  and 
developing  community  plans.  The  State 
board  has  attempted  a  general  analysis  of 
the  situation  and  a  study  of  all  the  factors. 
Including  those  beyond  State  or  local  control, 
which  are  preventing  an  Immediate  resump- 
tion of  home  building  on  a  larr^e  scale. 

That  study  has  clarified.  If  not  solved, 
the  veterans'  housing  problem  in  Illinois.  It 
has  suggested  certain  things  we  can  do  to 
speed  its  solution,  perhaps  the  greatest  con- 
tribution I  can  make  to  th's  conference  is 
to  sUte  the  picture  on  veteraris"  housing 
as  we  see  It  tcday. 

The  housing  problem  Is  really  two  prob- 
lems: One.  the  provision  of  Immediate  shel- 
ter for  the  millions,  especially  the  returning 
veterans  and  their  families:  the  other,  the 
provision  of  adequate  permanent  homes  for 
them  and  even  a  larger  number  of  families 
to  meet  a  shortage  caused  by  practically  a 
moratorium  on  home  building,  not  only  dur- 
ing the  war  but  during  the  10  yeara  of  de- 
pression which  preceded  It.  The  first  called 
for  emergency  and  makeshift  arrangements. 
With  proper  fervor,  communities  engaged  In 


a  mad  rush  to  obtain  the  limited  supply  of 
portable  and  demounted  housing  In  the 
country  and  to  set  it  up  on  any  public  or 
private  ground  available.  At  best,  such 
housing  is  very  expensive  and  far  from  sat- 
IsfactQry.  It  is,  however,  better  thaii  noth- 
ing: and  it  certainly  has  been  fortunt-te  that 
in  Illinois  and  several  other  States  it  has 
been  possible  to  provide  such  housing  for 
veterans  returning  to  college  under  the  GI 
Bill  of  Rights. 

The  emei:g?ncy  needs  of  the  veterans  are 
being  met  mainly  by  the  cooperation  of 
their  relatives  and  friends  In  sharing  avail- 
able facilities,  augmented  by  community  ef- 
forts to  obtain  the  fullest  use  of  existing 
structures.  We  must  frankly  face  the  fact 
that  the  only  effective  way  to  provide  relief 
from  present  conditions  is  to  speed  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  homes  for  i:he  vet- 
erans and  for  others  whose  present  quarters 
thus  may  become  available  to  veterans. 

To  build  a  housa  requires  three  -.hings — 
yea.  four.  The  three  are  the  land  upcn  which 
it  shall  stand,  the  materials  (lumlM.»r,  steel, 
brick,  stone,  and  sand)  of  which  It  Is  con- 
structed, and  the  skilled  labor  to  do  the  Job. 
The  fourth  is  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Im- 
portant as  that  last  consideration  Is  to  the 
man  who  wants  a  home,  we  have  discovered 
that  money  alone  will  not  create  building 
materials  or  train   building  labor. 

There  is  in  many  American  communities 
a  real  shortage  of  land  suitable  for  home 
building  where  hemes  are  needed.  Each 
commimity  has  Its  Individual  problems 
along  this  line,  and  must  work  out  its  own 
solution.  Practically  everywhere  there  is  an 
acute  shortage  of  building  materials  and  of 
fekillcd  building  labor.  Those  shortages  are 
not  a  community  but  a  national  problem. 
Let  us  examine  them: 

While  most  of  the  basic  materials  needed 
for  home  construction  are  exceedingly 
scarce,  perheps  the  most  difficult  problem  Is 
that  of  the  lumber  shortage.  The  lumber 
Industry  Is  a  typical  example  of  how  our 
Federal  controls  failed  to  effect  nee<led  pro- 
duction. Our  lumber  supplies  depend  upon 
the  profit  motive — profit  for  the  owner  of 
the  timber  from  which  It  Is  cut:  profit  for 
the  company  which  processes  it:  and  profit 
for  the  men  who  do  the  labor  In  the  various 
stages  of  Its  production.  It  was  the  profit 
motive  which  prompted  much  of  that  la- 
bor to  move  to  other  better-paying  Jobs 
when  low  wages  in  the  lumber  industry 
were  frozen  during  the  war.  Just  as  it  Is  the 
profit  motive  which  prompts  timber  owners 
and  processors  to  produce  little  lumber  un- 
der existing  price  ceilings.  Further,  low 
ceiling  prices  on  essential  lumber  Items, 
such  as  2  by  4's  and  6-lnch  boards,  intended 
to  protect  the  consumer,  have  caused  proces- 
sors to  cut  the  lumber  which  has  been  pro- 
duced Into  less  essential  products,  upon 
which  they  can  make  a  greater  return. 

Price  protection  is  important,  but  there 
Is  no  protection  in  a  policy  which  stlfies  pro- 
duction. Indeed.  I  see  little  likelihood  of 
the  supplies  of  lumber  or  any  other  build- 
ing material  becoming  plentiful  until  free 
American  enterprise  can  produce  them  at  a 
profit. 

The  House  of  Representatives  in  Washing- 
ton has  rejected  the  proposal  to  give  the 
producers  this  profit  while  maintaining  pres- 
ent price  celllnBs  by  the  rus3  of  Federal 
production  subsidy.  The  Amerlcai  people 
are  opp>osed  to  subsidies,  and  the  danger  of 
such  a  system  would  be  that  it  would  delay, 
rather  than  hasten,  the  time  when  we  can 
lift  restrictive  controls  from  American  busi- 
ness. ■  The  lifting  of  such  controls  might 
operate  temporarily  to  increase  prices,  but 
it  also  would  stimulate  production  to  a 
degree  where  a  competitive  market  would 
quickly  stabilize  prices  at  a  reasontble  level. 
The  sooner  we  realize  that  we  car,nnot  get 
building  materials  without  paying  the  fair 
cost  of  producing  them,  the  aooner  we  will 
be  building  homes.  <> 


State  governments  cannot  control  the  cost 
or  regulate  the  production  cf  building  mate- 
rials. We  can,  however,  take  a  firm  stand 
In  suppxjrt  of  a  sound  program  to  stimu- 
late production,  and  we  also  can  put  the 
facts  on  the  building  materials  before  the 
people.  The  Slate  housing  board  is  under- 
taking a  survey  of  the  available  supplies  of 
essential  building  materials,  and  proposes 
to  give  the  people  of  our  State  the  fullest 
possible  Information  on  the  conditions  gov- 
erning these  supplies  and  the  time  at  which 
Increased  Fuppllcs  are  likely  to  be  available. 
One  of  the  most  perplexing  phases  of  the 
housing  shortage  is  the  labor  supply.  At  a 
time  when  pajTnents  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation are  at  a  peak,  men  cannot  be  found 
to  produce  vital  building  materials,  and.^hcre 
is  an  acute  shortage  In  the  skilled  bulldfng 
trades.  It  is  obvious  that  the  machine 
workers  who  have  been  laid  off  In  the  muni- 
tions plants  and  are  collecting  unemploy- 
ment insurance  corfd  not  be  transformed 
overnight  into  carpenters  or  bricklayers. 
But  tens  of  thousands  of  them  might  be 
xiscd  in  the  factories  which  should  be  pro- 
ducing building  materials.  The  principle 
of  unemployment  compensation  Is  sound. 
and  I  hope  it  has  bcccmc  a  permanent  part 
of  our  American  industrial  system.  But  it 
will  not  survive  if  it  l£  used  to  tfinance  a 
loafer's  strike  when  the  people  are  crying 
for  production. 

Another  most  urgent  need  is  the  recruiting 
of  the  building  trades  of  America  to  full 
strength.  There  are  in  America  today  far 
fewer  carpenters,  bricklayers,  masons,  etc. 
than  15  years  ago.  During  the  depression 
years,  when  Jobs  in  the  building  trades  were 
scarce,  many  died,  and  most  of  them  advised 
their  sons  to  choose  a  living  more  secure  than 
their  own.  These  trades  require  skill  born  of 
long  training:  they  aie  and  should  be  highly 
imlonlzed.  With  tlie  certainty  that  It  will 
take  at  least  10  years  to  produce  the  buildings 
now  needed  In  America,  the  building  trades 
now  offer  a  much  more  productive  future  for 
young  Americans.  I  believe  we  may  expect 
the  cooperation  of  the  unions  in  establishing 
trade  schools,  particularly  for  returning  OI's. 
I  believe  that  such  training  schools  could 
qualify  under  the  earn-and-learn  provisions 
of  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  In  Illinois  we  are 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  building  labor  and 
building  contractors  in  working  out  such  a 
program. 

Both  the  material  and  labor  shortages  can 
be  met  in  part  by  the  use  cf  new  materials 
and  new  processes  In  home  construction. 
Archaic  and  monopolistic  building  codes. 
written  In  the  name  of  safety  for  the  protec- 
tion of  special  interests,  must  te  speedily  re- 
vised. The  Ingenuity  of  American  enterprise 
for  seeking  new  and  better  materials  and 
processes  musl  be  given  its  full  chance  to 
operate  in  the  housing  emergency.  The 
States  can  make  a  real  contribution  by  test- 
ing new  materials  and  new  methods  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  adaptability  to  the 
climate  and  other  conditions  in  their  State, 
and  laying  the  facts  before  the  people. 

In  short,  the  American  building  Industry 
needs  less  regulation  and  more  cooperation 
from  Government.  We  shall  get  our  homes 
built  faster,  not  by  telling  the  building  In- 
dustry what  it  can  and  cannot  do.  but  by  roll- 
ing up  our  sleeves  and  asking  the  men  who 
know,  how  we  can  help  them. 

We  have  noted,  that  the  three  ingredi- 
ents of  a  new  home  are  land,  materials,  and 
labor.  We  have  discussed  the  shortages  of 
materials  and  labor.  There  is  a  land  short- 
age, too,  end  very  often  Government  can 
render  effective  service  In  remedying  that. 
The  home  site  must  have  the  essential  public 
services  of  water,  sewage,  gas,  and  electric 
power.  It  must  be  convenient  to  highway* 
and  transportation,  and  relatively  close  to 
■chooU.  churches,  shopping  districts,  and  the 
owner's  place  Of  employment. 
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places  are  scarce  In  many  American 

This  Is  largely  because  we  have  not 

to  maintain  the  quality  of  American 

oods.  and  centers  of  fine  homes  In 

atlon   become  slums  In  the   next. 

•eas  cannot  be  reclaimed  by  the  Indl- 
actlon  of  separate  owners  of  property 
It  requires  public  action,  backed 
the  power  of  eminent  domain,  to  ac- 
that.     Slum  clearance   Is  a  neces- 
aervlce.  and  the  Illinois  Housing 
,s  engaged   in  a  slum-clearance   pro- 
which  tlO.OOO.OOO  Is  being  distributed 
y  and  municipal  authorities  for  the 
Ion  and  clearing  of  such  sites. 
.      clearance,  however.  Is  a  slow  process. 
Immediate  need  Is  for  vacant  land  for 
._     In  many  cities,  both  large  and  small, 
nfcessary  to  go  outside  the  city  limits 
c  such  land.    Yet  in  most  of  the  cities 
i.ois.  as  a  result  of  the  overexpanslon 
twenties,   there  are   abandoned   sub- 
.  which  were  equipped  with  streets 
Jergrcund  utilities  a  score  of  years 
The   lots  are  so  burdened   with   back 
and  the  debt  of  unpaid  special  assess- 
that  an  Individual  could  not  afford 
title  and  build  on  them, 
example.    In   Chicago   It   Is   estimated 
t  of  a  total  of  19  square  miles  of  va- 
l4nd  that  might  be  used  for  home  sites, 
.an  12  square  miles  are  so  encumbered, 
studying  a  plan  to  use  slum  clearance 
to  purchase  such  areas,  settle  the  In- 
ness    on    them,    where    necessary    re- 
lem,  and   then  sell   them   to  Indlvld- 
reterans  preferred — for  the  Immediate 
of  homes.    Such  a  program  not  only 
,  the  people  homes  close  to  their  work, 
I,   churches,   and  shopping  centers.   It 
the  cities  by  putting  new  wealth  on 
.  rolls,  and  increasing  local  revenues, 
convert  municipal  liabilities  Into  as- 
wUl  help  private  enterprise  build  a 
community 

tiave  stressed  the  fact  that  money  will 

jlld   homes  until   land,   material,  and 

ire  available.     Yet  for  the  veteran  who 

of  owning  a  home   for   his  family, 

the  all-important  consideration.     He 

want  a  Klft.  or  a  unit  In  a  public 

project;   he  wants  the  same  chance 

er  had  to  buy  his  home  and  pay  for 


and 


Oov^rnnwnt  must  help  the  veteran  do  that. 

y  to  help  him  is  to  help  the  reeatab- 

Il8hm4nt  of  the  building  industry  by  private 

lerj  rise,   to   promote   the  development   of 

ind   cheaper   materials,   and    new    and 

economical  proc— ei  of  fabrication  and 

constiuction.  and  to  provide  him  more  favor- 

t;rms  lor  financing  his  home  purchase. 

must  establish  sound  cooperation  be- 

Oovernment  and  the  leaders   in  pn- 

enterprlse — the    real-estate    men,    the 

Id^rs  and  the  bankers,  who  are  as  eager 

veterans  to  ?ee  them  all  reestablished 

Jobs  and  happy  homes.    That  Is  what 

America  has  been  working  for  and  sacrificing 

for    c|urlng    two    centuries    of    freedom    and 

It   Is  our  first   and  most   dlfltcult 

oday.     With  more  work  and  more  sac- 

under  cur   free   American  system,   we 

ichleve  that  goal. 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  wtKomiM 
IN  hTHE  HOUSB  Of  RBPRSSBKTATIVES 

Thursdav.  March  28.  1946 

lAi  BIEMILLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  ui^der 
v(  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rsc« 


/ 


ORD,  I  wish  to  include  a  radio  address 
made  by  me  over  the  Mutual  network  on 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1946,  in  answer  to 
Upton  Close  on  price  control: 

Good  evening,  fellow  Americans,  how  would 
you  like  to  go  to  the  store  tomorrow  and  find 
that  eggs  had  gone  up  from  50  cents  to  a 
dollar  a  dcaen?  That  twicon  was  up  from  40 
to  60  cents  a  pound?  That  sugar  was  5 
pounds  for  $1.35,  Instead  of  5  pounds  for  35 
cents? 

Or.  how  would  you  like  to  get  a  notice  from 
your  landlord  that  your  rent  wculd  now  be 
•60  a  month  Instead  of  »40? 

Would  you  like  to  pay  35  cents  a  gallon  for 
gas  instead  of  20  cents — every  time  you  fill  up 
your  tank? 

In  other  words,  how  would  you  like  to  pay 
two  or  even  three  times  as  much  as  you  do 
now  for  every  bite  you  put  In  your  mouth, 
for  every  stitch  you  put  on  your  back,  for  the 
rent  you  pay.  and  all  the  ether  things  you 
must  buy  to  live? 

Well,  beginning  July  1.  that's  a  sample  of 
the  kind  of  prices  you  will  be  paying.  If  we 
give  up  our  fight  tgalnst  Inflation.  If  we 
kick  out  OPA  and  let  prices  go  the  limit. 

And  when  I  say  sample,  that's  what  I 
mean. 

I  haven't  picked  these  prices  I've  Just  given, 
out  of  thin  air.  Those  are  the  prices  we 
Americans  had  to  pay  In  the  Inflation  after 
the  last  war.  And  you  don't  have  to  stretch 
your  imagination  to  guess  how  much  higher 
pr.ces  wculd  go  this  tlme-^lf  we  take  the  lid 
off  now. 

World  War  I  was  hardly  more  than  a  scrim- 
mage compared  to  the  global  one  Just  ended. 
Yet  Inflationary  forces  were  so  strong  then 
that  food  prices  more  than  doubled.  So  did 
many  rents.    Prices  of  clothes  tripled. 

How  high  do  you  think  they'd  go  thla 
time,  when  even  the  conservative  figures 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  estimate  that 
the  forces  of  inflation  today  are  from  8  to  10 
times  more  powerful  than  after  the  last  war? 
Maybe  you  weren  t  paying  the  grocery  bill 
during  that  inflation  spree  of  the  twenties. 
But  105.000,000  other  Americans  were.  And 
nobody  who  lived  through  that  crazy  boom 
has  forgotten  It. 

Yet  the  lobbyists  are  right  at  It  again. 
They're  trying  to  get  us  to  fall  for  the  sucker 
game  twice.  They're  Jamming  every  hotel 
In  Washington.  They're  camping  In  the  very 
Halls  of  Congress  now  that  the  Price  Control 
Act  Is  up  for  renewal.  "Come  on!"  they  say. 
"Ditch  OP.\.  Throw  price  and  rental  control 
out  the  window." 

That's  the  line  of  reasoning  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  the  Real  Estate 
Board,  the  meat  packing,  the  cotton,  and  a 
lot  of  other  lobby  boys. 

Oh,  some,  of  courre.  are  smoother  about  It 
than  others.  Some  hide  their  alms  in  high- 
sounding  economic  phrases.  Others  mas- 
querade  as   great   friends  of   OPA. 

"Yes,  Indeed."  these  double-talkers  say. 
"Were  100  percent  In  favor  of  OPA.  By  all 
means,  we  must  keep  It  going  for  the  neces- 
sary while  longer  " 

That's  what  they  say  in  public.  But  be- 
hind the  scenes,  they  are  pulling  every  trick 
in  the  bag  to  sabotage  prlje  and  rent  control. 
Already  these  self-styled  "friends"  of  price 
control  have  proposed  enough  crippling 
amendments  and  restrictions  to  make  OPA 
completely  powerless. 

You  may  have  heard  another  false  Idea 
ttaeae  groups  are  trying  to  promote.  They 
say.  "All  this  talk  about  runaway  prices  and 
rents  la  scare  talk.  The  Government  is  try- 
ing to  panic  us  into  fear.  There's  no  real 
danger  of  inflation." 

Well,  maybe  Its  not  real  enough  for  them. 
But  It's  real  enough  for  me.  and  it  s  a  wbol* 

lot  too  ClOM. 


Look  at  the  prices  of  real  estate  today. 
There's  a  field  where  there  is  no  price  con- 
trol. And  you  know  what's  going  on.  Six 
and  eight  thousand  dollar  houses  selling  for 
ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Look  at  commercial  rents.  No  price  con- 
trol there  either.  If  Inflation  is  not  rea). 
why  are  many  btislness  rents  doubling  and 
even  tripling? 

Again  I  say,  let's  not  kid  ourselves.  In- 
flation Is  the  most  real  and  the  most  powerful 
danger  you  and  I— and  every  other  Ameri- 
can— face  today. 

Those  who  say  Inflation  Is  not  a  real  dan- 
ger had  better  refresh  their  memories  with 
a  look  at  what  happened  to  prices  after  all 
our  wars  from  the  Revolution  to  World 
War  I,  They  had  better  look  at  where  prices 
are  today  In  China,  Prance.  Greece,  Japan, 
and  practically  every  other  nation  on  earth. 

Our  own  veterans  can  tell  us  a  thing  or 
two  about  the  Inflation  they  saw  for  them- 
selves—both  on  the  Continent  and  lu  th? 
Orient.  Fllteen  hundred  Chinese  dollars  for 
a  dinner  In  Shanghai,  eight  thousand  francs 
for  a  jjalr  of  shoes  In  Paris,  for  example. 

And  let's  remember  this  fact,  too.  The 
one  reason  Inflation  Is  not  running  ram- 
pant over  our  own  country  today  Is  because 
the  Government  Is  controlling  prices.  The 
Congress  set  up  OPA  to  protect  you  and  your 
family,  and  all  the  other  families  In  our 
country,  from   another   war-made   Inflation. 

For  4  years  now  OPA  has  been  doing  it3 
Job:  and,  on  the  whole.  It's  been  doing  U 
mighty  well.  Do  you  realize  that  this  Is  thi* 
flrst  time  in  history  that  any  nation  has  kept 
prices  and  rents  almost  steady  during  a  war? 
Not  a  bad  record.  Is  It?  Particularly  when 
you  consider  that  this  war  was  on  a  seal'} 
never  even  approached  before. 

Well,  maybe  it  was  all  right  to  have  prlc*} 
control  during  the  war,  you  hear  OPA  critic » 
concede  But  we're  at  peace  now  We  don't 
need  OPA  in  peace,  they  say. 

The  only  trouble  with  that  argument  l5, 
that  we  aren't  far  enough  into  peace  yet  to 
abandon  all  controls.  We  tried  that  one; 
after  the  last  war.  We  stripped  off  the  few- 
price  coiitrols  we  had  almost  before  the  in< 
was  dry  on  the  Armistice.  We  paid  for  our 
haste  with  one  of  the  most  ruinous  Inflations 
this  country  has  ever  seen. 

No.  you  can't  write  off  a  war  In  a  few 
months.  It  takes  time  to  get  back  Into  peace. 
And  It's  during  this  transition  that  the  dan- 
ger of  inflation  is  greatest 

If  we  learned  anything  from  our  bitter  ex- 
perience after  World  War  I  we  learned  that. 
The  danger  of  inflation  does  not  end  with 
the  dropping  of  the  last  bomb  Almost  half 
of  the  inflation  which  wrecked  us  after  the 
last  war  came  after  the  shooting  stopped. 

Can  anyone  reasonably  argue  that  there  is 
no  danger  of  postwar  Inflation  now  simply 
because  the  fighting  on  the  war  front  la  over? 

Now  let's  look  at  the  charge  that  price  con- 
trol is  stifling  production.  Yes,  that's  the 
charge  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  other  such  groups  are  con- 
stantly making.  That's  the  reason  why  price 
control  must  be  thrown  out  now  they  say, 
because  its  preventing  production. 

What  are  the  facts  about  that?  Produc- 
tion today— Just  7  months  after  the  war's 
end — is  at  an  all-time  high  for  peace.  So  is 
employment.  Almost  52.000.000  men  and 
women  are  working  today.  More  people  are 
at  work  than  In  any  previous  peacetime  year 
In  otur  history. 

Of  course,  production  went  down  right 
after  VJ-day.  when  war  contracts  were  can- 
celed. Tractors  and  refrigerators  dont  auto- 
matically roll  out  of  planu  which  have  been 
building  tanks  and  planes. 

Tet.  in  spite  of  time  out  for  retooling  and 
other  peacetime  adjustments,  civilian  pro- 
duction l>egan  climbing  up  again  as  early  as 
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November  1945,  less  than  3  months  after  VJ- 
day. 

And  right  now  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
reports  that  we  are  at  the  highest  produc- 
tion peak  ever  known  in  peacetime.  You  are 
seeing  proof  of  America's  mighty  production 
pick  up  power  every  day  in  your  stores. 

Of  course,  it's  true  that  ycu  can't  buy 
everything  you  want  yet.  The  big  items — 
BUtomobllcs.  refrigerators,  combination 
radios — these  take  more  time  to  make.  But 
most  small  articles — from  flashlights  to  dust- 
pans— are  alreedy  in  pretty  good  supply. 
And  th?  situation  is  getting  better  every 
week.  You  don't  have  to  listen  to  me — or 
anyone  else — tell  you  that.  You  Just  have  to 
go  shopping  around  yourself. 

But  do  these  facts  stop  the  Irresponsible 
charges  of  the  pressure  groups?  No.  They 
don't  give  production  a  minute  to  start. 
From  the  day  the  war  ended  they  laegan 
pointing  to  empty  shelves  and  display  rooms, 
shouting  that  stores  would  continue  to  stay 
empty  until  OPA  is  abolished  or  crippled. 

They  completely  Ignore  the  obvious  truth 
that  it  takes  time  to  fill  the  pipe  lints. 
Articles  have  to  be  made  first.  Then  assem- 
bled, packed,  and  shipped  to  every  part  of 
our  Nation.  They  have  to  be  handled  by 
wholesalers,  suppliers,  retailers.  All  this 
takes  time.  Yet  the  critics  of  price  control 
are  trying  their  best  to  use  that  time  to  dis- 
credit OPA. 

Well,  I  leave  it  to  you.  If  OPA  Is  such  a 
stumbling  block  why  is  production  now 
breaking  all  peacetime  records? 

No;  If  you  really  want  to  throttle  produc- 
tion— tnke  inflation  We  tried  doing  the 
Job  with  inflation  after  the  last  war.  The 
results  are  on  the  record.  Inflation  had  free 
rein  then,  prices  shot  higher  and  higher. 
Building  materials  rose  218  percent,  steel 
plate  232  percent,  crude  petroleum  367  per- 
cent, coal  675  percent. 

If  higher  and  higher  prices  are  the  secret 
of  full  production,  then  we  must  have  set 
the  world's  record  In  those  days  But  did  we? 
No.  Even  during  the  wild  boom  production 
could  not  keep  pace  with  prices.  And  26 
months  after  the  war  was  over  production 
actually  dropped  25  percent  below  its  Feb- 
ruary 1920  postwar  peak 

And  you  can  see  why  this  happened.  How 
can  a  man  get  his  business  producing  at  top 
speed — when  he  doesn't  know  from  one  day 
to  the  next  what  his  costs  are  going  to  be? 
When  he  can't  get  raw  materials  because 
speculators  and  proflteers  are  hoarding  them 
for  still  higher  prices?  When  he  has  no 
regular  delivery  schedules?  When  he  can't 
make  any  marketing  plans  because  rising 
prices  are  constantly  driving  more  and  more 
of  his  customers  out  of  the  market? 

That's  what  happens  when  prices  and  costs 
go  crazy.  It's  inevitable.  No  business  can 
operate  at  top  eSlciency  and  speed  under 
such  unpredictable  conditions. 

Do  you  think  for  one  minute  that  business 
today  would  be  going  ahead  at  record  rates 
If  the  controls  our  Government  has  given  U3 
were  not  keeping  prices  and  costs  stable? 

Would  plants  be  expanding,  investing  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  taking  on  more  workers? 
Would  new  businesses  be  starting  if  no  one 
could  count  on  selling  the  goods  he  pro- 
duces and  selling  them  at  a  profit? 

And  don't  let  anybody  try  to  tell  ycu  that 
business  isn't  operating  at  a  profit  under 
price  control! 

Estimates  based  on  figures  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  tell 
the  story  very  clearly.  In  1945  all  corpora- 
tion profits— after  all  taxes  were  paid— were 
more  than  twice  as  big  as  they  were  in  1939. 
This  year— In  194*— with  the  excess-profits 
tax  removed  these  profits  stand  a  good  chance 
reaching  an  all-time  peak. 

Yet  seme  groups  are  glibly  predicting  busi- 
ness failures  and  l>ankruplcles.  All  right, 
let's  look  at  the  record  on  that. 


In  1939  Dun  &  Bradstreet  reported  almost 
15,000  business  failures.  In  1940  almost 
14.000.  In  1944 — with  price  control — there 
were  only  1.200  failures.  And  during  19-15 
these  failures  dropped  to  an  all-time  low, 
with  only  810  In  the  entire  United  Stat**. 
That's  fewtr  than  in  any  single  month  of 
the  boom  twenties. 

Yet  despite  this  plain  record,  these  smftll 
— but  noisy — groups  who  want  to  get  rid 
of  price  control,  trot  out  still  another  argu- 
ment. Take  ceilings  o3.  they  say,  let  com- 
petition set  prices. 

What  these  fellows  don't  tell  you  is.  that 
for  many  months  there  can't  possibly  be  any 
real  competition  in  most  flcMs.  The  only 
competition  there  is  today  Is  competlticn 
among  buyers. 

Before  cur  factories  have  had  time  to  turn 
out  the  wealth  of  goods  we  are  waiting  for, 
how  can  anybody  talk  about  competition? 
With  the  greatest  accumulated  demand 
in  our  whole  history  and  the  greatest  cash 
buying  power  to  back  It  up,  we  can't  pos- 
sibly make  enough  goods  to  satisfy  every- 
body overnight.  Take  automobiles  alone. 
Manufacturers  estimate  that  when  assembly 
lines  are  running  at  full  speed,  It  will  be 
several  years  before  they  can  turn  out  the 
16,000,000  passenger  cars  we  Americans  are 
waiting  for. 

Can  you  imagine  what  would  happen  to 
the  prices  of  automobiles  —  vacuum  clean- 
ers— nylons  or  anything  else — if  ceilings  were 
taken  off  now? 

What  the  few  who  want  to  let  competition 
coiftrol  prices  now  do  not  tell  you  is  how 
far  prices  would  go  up  before  real  competition 
could  adjust  them  naturally. 

We  tried  doing  the  Jcb  that  way  after  World 
War  I  when  price  pressures  were  nowhere 
near  as  strong  as  they  are  today.  The  record 
shows  all  too  clearly  the  results. 

For  about  2  years  prices  shot  upward.  And 
all  too  soon  they  got  so  high  that  people  had 
to  buy  less.  R:tailers  and  wholesalers  began 
cutting  down  and  canceling  orders,  instead 
of  increasing  them. 

If  stores  are  not  buying  goods,  factories  do 
not  need  to  make  them.  And  when  you  start 
cutting  down  on  production  you're  taking  the 
first  step  toward  depression. 

That's  exactly  what  happened  after  the  last 
war.  By  mid-1920,  less  than  2  years  after 
the  armistice — depression  was  on  the  way. 
In  the  5  years  that  followed  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  firms  went  bankrupt. 
Nearly  600,000  farmers  lost  their  farms.  With 
mortgages  foreclosed,  they  were  forced  off  the 
very  land  they  had  tilled.  Other  millions 
had  to  get  out  of  their  homes  because  they 
could  no  longer  meet  the  payments. 

Millions  of  workers  lost  their  Jobs.  Bread- 
lines formed  in  every  city.  Veterans  who 
had  brought  home  victory  couldn't  even 
find  a  job  to  earn  their  own  Uving.  They 
stood  on  street  corners  selling  apples  and 
pencils.  They  got  hand-outs  from  soup 
kitchens. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  a  postwar  world  you 
want  again  this  time  for  yourself,  your  fam- 
ily, your  serviceman?  A  brief,  wild  boom  of 
Inflation  then  a  long  and  ruinous  depres- 
sion bringing  imtold  misery  and  hardship? 

There  is  only  one  answer  to  that  question. 
There  can  be  only  one.  No;  we  do  not  want 
another  boom  and  crash  after  this  war.  We 
want  to  keep  our  emergency  brake  in  work- 
ing order  until  we  make  the  last  treacherous 
postwar  curve  so  we  can  drive  into  a  peace 
of  security,  prosperity,  and  progress. 

We  want  to  keep  OPA  until  we  regain  our 
normal  peacetime  balance  between  supply 
and  demand.  We  want  to  keep  It  as  it  is. 
without  crippling  amendments,  so  it  can 
continue  to  protect  you  and  your  country 
until  we  are  really  safe  from  the  danger  of 
Inflation. 


Prodacing  Emergencies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  194S 

Ml-.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  citizens  who  are  the  apostles  of 
economic  planning  by  a  Federal  bureauc- 
racy ought  to  consider  the  warning 
words  of  w  isdom  proclaimed  by  Thomas 
Jefferson : 

Were  we  directed  from  Washington  when 
to  sow  and  when  to  reap,  we  sliculd  soon 
want  bread. 

This  sage  admonition  has  been  dis- 
regarded by  the  New  Deal  architects  of 
scarcity  and  ruin,  with  the  result  that 
what  Jefferson  foretold  would  happen 
has  occurred. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  where,  under 
a  free  economy,  each  sovereign  citizen 
plans  to  produce  and  sell  some  com- 
modity or  whether  a  totalitarian  group 
attempt  to  plan  for  the  production  needs 
of  139,000,000  people. 

If  an  individual  or  many  individuals 
make  economic  plans,  the  failure  to 
make  a  proper  decision  in  the  economic 
field,  falls  principally  upon  .such  indi- 
viduals or  individual;  but  a  plan  for  the 
whole  Nation  by  a  group  of  New  Deal 
bureaucrats  can  bring  disaster  and  has 
brought  disaster  to  our  whole  country, 
as  the  present  food  shortage,  adverse 
effects  of  restrictions  on  production, 
augmented  inflation,  and  hindrances  to 
reconversion  now  conclusively  show. 

There  will  be  no  relief  from  the  New 
Deal  epidemic  of  emergencies  while  the 
present  revolutionary  planners  remain 
in  power. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Thursday.  March  28. 
1946: 

PBODUCING    EMERGENCIES 

It  is  no  longer  than  12  months  since  there 
was  a  lively  discussion  about  shelves  of 
blueprints.  The  details  are  still  fresh.  Con- 
version and  demobilization  would  cause  un- 
employment. Employment  must  be  stimu- 
lated. The  way  to  do  it  was  with  large  pub- 
lic works.  So  the  Federal  Government,  the 
States,  and  the  cities  were  to  go  on  a  binge 
of  building  things. 

In  yesterdays  issue  of  this  newspaper 
there  was  printed  the  results  of  a  survey. 
It  shows  that  public  works  are  stalled.  La- 
bor and  materials  are  unavailable.  Uncer- 
tainties are  such  th&t  many  contractors  will 
not  bid  and  those  who  do  bid  protect  them- 
selves with  such  high  bids  that  local  gov- 
ernmental uniU  cannot  afford  to  accept 
thsm. 

Another  angle  of  this  discussion  con- 
cerned Industrial  expansion  plans.  The  gen- 
eral verdict  was  that  they  were  to  be  stimu- 
lated: indeed  there  were  serious  proposals 
that  the  tax  laws  b2  altered  so  that  there 
would  be  an  Incentive  for  the  ludertaking 
of  this  class  of  building. 

But  In  yesterdays  issue  of  this  and  other 
newspapers  is  an  order  of  the  Civilian  Pro- 
duction Administration  which  pracUcally 
prohibits  Industrial  bulldhig  and  chan- 
nels—at least  that  is  the  intent— facilities 
into  low-cost  housing  with  emphasis  on  the 
ueedfi  of  veterans. 
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Turnlnc  to  agriculture,  the  prevalent  Idea 
iras  that  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  farm 
trommodlt«<-i.  poMlbly  sufficient  to  cause  a 
bad  break  in  prices.     To  meet  such  a  con- 

tftocj.    the    Department    ot    Agriculture 

jHNigbout  the  war  had  been  perfecting 
plans  for  crop  control.  The  actual  fact  is 
that  there  la  a  dearth  of  food  through  the 
world. 

One  could  go  on  to  show  that  hardly  any- 
thing turned  out  as  many  people  expected. 
And  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  things  seldom  do. 
There  are  a  good  many  reasons  why  fore- 
casts may  prove  faulty,  but  In  the  cases 
mentioned  one  overriding  reason  is  quite 
clear. 

This  rniatry  had  gone  through  a  crisis  of 

»»n  nt.      It   hod   also  gene  i 

a  D<-:  )W  agncu'tural  prices,  i- 

to  be  the  result  of  too  muca  ii-;ti- 

production.     That  particular  cni.is- 

-   nhe  was  fresh  with  us.  a  very   polgrnnt 

-  --.on.  and.  as  men   have  always  done 

re.  we  remembered  the  latest  cata*- 

i  he.      We  let   the  r»       '     "'-n   blot    from 

,      ronvlouwiess    sU  that    there 

her    form    ul    trouble.       We 

ughts  to  measures  to  avoid 

the  phe    we    feared    most   and    it    is 

only -pressing  Itself  upon  us  that  those 

very  measures  contained  the  new  trouble. 

Left  to  their  own  devices  men  "^  ''rj»» 
numbers  can  let  emotion  rule  their  , 
and  guess  wrong  But  as  indlvtdu.i.^  i.ry 
can  modify  ar.d  rever^se  the  course  on  which 
poor  foresight  has  embarked  them  When 
men  are  directed  by  some  central  authority, 
wh.ch  is  itself  the  vtetlm  of  clouded  Judg- 
ment, the  wrong  metaan*  gmthcr  a  momen- 
tum which  carries  them  on  long  after  their 
harmful  influence  becomes  clear. 

For  a  considerable  period  before  the  war 
I  of  the  managed,  centrally  directed 
.  was  pretty  vigorously  propagated 
in  thl*  country  During  the  war  Its  pro- 
ponents had  »  chance  to  try  their  hand. 
The  claim  for  a  aMUU^id  economy  U  that 
It  averts  violent  auetiatklM  and  that  it  keeps 
affatra  running  along  on  an  even  keel.  The 
real  fact,  which  we  are  now  seeing,  is  that 
It  subjects  all  of  us  to  the  guesses  of  a  few 
men  and  that  the  only  thing  that  it  can  be 
depended  upon  to  produce,  and  unfailingly. 
IS  emergencies. 


R organization  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  rLOBisA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28  ^leoislatiie  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  several  edi- 
torials commending  the  report  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Wi.scon.sin  IMr.  La 
PoLLiTTE  '  and  his  committee  on  stream- 
lining the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD.  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans 
(La.l.  March  8.  194«| 

STSKAMLININO    FOB    CONGBXaS 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  a  report  from 
the  Joint  committee  on  overhauling  congres- 
sional procedure,  but  the  committee  finally 
has  com*  through.  That  meatu  Congress 
has  from  iu  own  liMaban  •  dWnnosis  of 
the  obstructions  standing  In  tlio  way  o<  efB- 


clent.  economical  procedure,  and  a  prescrip- 
tion for  removing  them. 

Capitol  Hill  was  willing  enough  to  give 
President  Truman  authority  to  reorganlas 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govemmant. 
but  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Congress 
Is  disposed  to  clean  Its  own  hou&e.  The 
Federal  lawgivers  like  their  standing  com- 
mittee memberships  for  prestige  and  cam- 
paign purpoaaa.  and  many  of  them  wiU  dls- 
l:ke  the  recommendation  that  the  81  stand- 
ing committees  In  the  a  Houses  »h.  uld  t)e 
reduced  to  34  Suae  Members  hold  places 
on  8  or  10  committees  and  may  not  be  able 
to  bring  themselves  to  vote  away  these  Jobs 
they  have  been  t  '  -  -  -^ >  about.  Un- 
der the  Joint  -  ■  a  Member 
could  hold  only   tAo  c\  mni.uiteships 

Large  numt)ers  of  Senator*  and  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  find  ah  -e 
uapaUtable    recommer. 

point  prL,Kr.4:ii.  The  ^  :iut  ma- 
jority   and    minority    p-...^     .   ttees    be 

established  In  each  House  to  more  clearly 
establish  party  responsibility  for  action  of 
important  national  legUlation  vrlll  meet  op- 
position for  the  same  reason  that  the  party 
caucus  has  ab>n>t  gone  out.  Many  Members 
do  not  war.'  and  on  the  political  and 

sectional  U-^  i  to  l)e  made  a  question 

of  party  loyaUy.  But  they  will  like,  of  course, 
the  Joint  cummittee  advocacy  of  a  $5000 
raise  In  ap.nual  salary,  and  the  pension  plan. 

Congress,  however,  should  see  the  neces- 
sity of  favorable  action  on  Important  aspects 
of  the  prijposed  program.  For  it  Is  a  fact 
that  the  more  Inefficient  the  legislative 
branch  becomes,  the  more  suthority  It  has 
to  yield  to  other  branches  and  the  less  ef- 
fective It  becomes  in  safeguarding  the  rep- 
resentative system  of  government.  As  the 
Joint  committee  points  out.  administrative 
agencies  and  nonelective  officials  are  taking 
over  by  degrees  the  direction  of  putlic  af- 
fairs, leaving  to  Congress  only  a  "casual 
oversight  "  Government  by  administrative 
agancles  u  subject  to  group  pre»sur9s  which 
ovarlcok  the  public  interest  that  Coagreas  la 
duty-bound  to  protect. 

llie  legislative  branch  can  recapture  Its 
original  place  in  the  Amerlcui  system  of 
governmental  balances  and  checks  only  by  a 
reorganization  that  will  permit  it  to  do  more 
and  better  work  In  a  shorter  time.  It  must 
provide  Itself  with  the  time  not  only  to  ex- 
pedite legl-slation  but  to  review  and  amend 
laws  that  have  l)een  distorted  to  serve  pur- 
poses never  intendod.  It  must  provide  com- 
mittees with  tha  aatotance  required  to  keep 
them  fully  Informed  on  the  technical  ques- 
tions now  so  frequently  Involved  in  legis- 
lation. 

Majorities  In  both  Houaea  should  realize 
that  a  tidying  up  in  the  legislative  branch 
is  fully -as  urgent  as  the  postwar  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  executive  department. 

[From  the  Shreveport  (La  >  Times  of  March 
11.    1»46| 

STaX.%MLININC  PRXSTICE 

Our  Congress,  which  In  the  past  15  years 
has  created  a  sprawling  bureaucracy  within 
the  Federal  Government.  Is  now  conMdertng 
the  adoption  of  an  exactly  opposite  policy  for 
Congress  itself— the  streamlining  of  House 
and  Senate  procedures  and  organization. 

The  streamlining  proposal,  drawn  up  by 
the  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress,  would  rip  out  cumbersome  methods 
of  handling  legislation.  Procedural  dead- 
wood  which  has  piled  up  In  the  passing  dec- 
ades would  be  slashad  away. 

As  the  propoaal  mores  into  the  stage  of 
active  debate,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  sec  how 
the  legislators  respond  to  specific  changes 
which  at  first  glance  would  !>eem  harmful  to 
some  of  the  Members. 

For  example,  a  aonrey  shows  that  under 
the  streamlining  plan  29  Democrats  who  now 
head  committees  la  the  House  would 


their  chairmanships.  The  total  number  of 
House  committees  would  be  trimmed  from 
43  to  19.  and  In  this  trlnunlng  process  the 
39  chairmanships  would  vanish. 

Under  the  seniority  rule  which  dispenses 
chairmanships  to  Members  of  the  majority 
party,  some  rather  drastic  Jostling  of  com- 
mittee power  would  occur.  For  example, 
Casl  Viksom.  of  Georgia,  chairman  of  the 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  who  has  been 
a  Meml)er  of  Congress  since  1914.  would  be- 
come chairman  of  the  Armed  S:?rvlces  Com- 
mittee. In  which  the  present  Military  and 
Naval  Affairs  Committers  would  be  merged. 
ANDsrw  Jackson  Mat.  of  Kentucky,  who 
has  headed  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  for 
a  number  of  years.  l>ecame  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1631  and  would,  thus,  lose  his 
chisrmanship  post  In  the  reshuffling. 

T  ild  be  many  other  similar  shifs 

of  c  e  power  In  the  House  and  Senate. 

Obvtwuciy.  If  the  proposal  is  Judged  only  en 
the  basis  of  personalities,  of  loss  or  gain  In 
personal  prestige  arising  from  the  stream- 
lining, the  opposition  to  the  program  might 
Jae  strong 

However,  up  to  now  the  problem  has  not 
been  cpproached  from  that  standpoint.  Mem- 
ber- ~  s  are  so  fully  aware  of  the 
ner  :led  procedure  that  they  have 
indic;aed  mu  intention  to  conalder  the 
streamlining  plan  solely  on  the  basis  rt 
merit— that  Is.  according  to  the  service  wUi-h 
can  be  rendered  to  the  Nation  through 
smoother  functioning  of  both  HouMa. 

Certf.lnly  this  is  as  It  should  t>e.  After 
all.  any  prestige  which  any  member  now 
holds  through  a  committee  chairmanship  is 
but  a  temporary  thing  It  is  prestige  which 
vanishes  with  a  change  of  party  power,  or 
with  the  retirement  of  n  Member.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  Nation  s  welfare,  this  is  of 
alight  consequence  when  compared  with  the 
galna  which  would  be  derived  by  our  democ« 
racy  from  a  sound  streamlining  program. 
There  is  reason  to  h:)pe  that  if  Congress 
In  aatabUsblng  its  functions  on  an 
baala.  than  the  application  of  the 
same  reforms  to  the  bureaucratic  structure 
will  follow  as  a  matter  ot  course.  A  g.'^eat 
work  can  be  done  in  that  Held,  saving  tl;e 
taxpayers  vast  sums  of  money  annually  and 
rcsiurtng  a  proper  balance  tietween  the 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
private  affairs  of  the  American  people. 

I  From  the  Houston  (Tex  )  Chronicle  of 
March  «.  19461 


BITOSMINC   COMC 

The  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Reorganization  has  produced  a  report  which 
may  in  the  course  of  time  lead  to  some  of 
the  reforms  which  It  suggests.  It  is.  how- 
ever, so  embrscive  thnt  there  is  slight  proba- 
blllty  that  more  than  portions  of  It  will  re- 
ceive Immediate  consideration.  It  contains 
37  recommendations  made  after  a  year  of 
study.  It  steps  on  the  toes  of  many  con- 
gressional traditions. 

The  report  gives  support  to  the  long- 
deslre  of  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
to  increase  their  salaries.  The  figure 
is  815  000.  and.  in  addition,  each 
would  be  given  an  tS.OOO-a-year 
administrative  assistant  to  run  the  errands 
which  now  wear  out  congressional  shoe 
leather  and  fray  congressional  tempers.  It, 
would  staff  congressional  committees  with 
much-needed  experts.  These  propoaals  are 
close  to  the  hesrt  of  every  Memt>er  of  Con- 
gress and  may  be  adopted.  It  will,  however, 
be  some  time  before  Congress  agrees  to  re- 
duce the  Senate's  33  standing  committees  to 
16  and  the  48  of  the  House  to  18.  as  the  rep)ort 
suggests  Every  chaitman  of  a  committee 
threatened  with  extinction  will  oppose  this 
reform,  as  will  many  members  who,  by  length 
of  service,  are  approaching  the  top  of  com- 
mittee lists.  Even  the  committee  Itself  was 
unable    to   suggest    any    substitute   for    the 


existing  seniority  system,  often  attacked  but 
never  altered. 

The  committee  made  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion designed  to  place  a  check  on  deficit 
appropriations.  It  proposed  that  Congress 
at  the  t>eglnning  of  each  year  make  an  esti- 
mate of  Federal  revenue.  Any  expenditures 
above  the  estimated  figure  would  only  be 
authorized  when  Congress  Itself  provided 
additional  means  of  revenue  to  meet  the 
cost.  This  budgetary  system  has  been  em- 
ployed In  some  States  for  years.  It  prevents 
deficit  financing  and  places  the  responsibility 
for  new  expenditures  definitely  upon  the 
legislative  branch  of  Government. 

The  Joint  congressional  committee  lacked 
the  authority  to  make  any  legislative  recom- 
mendations to  carry  out  its  pre  gram.  It  la  to 
be  hoped  that  over  the  years  Congress  will 
use  the  report  as  a  guide  for  Improving  the 
efficiency  of  a  branch  of  the  Government 
which  has  needed  modernization  for  a  long 
time. 

|Prom  the  Dallas   (Tex.)    New:  of  March  6. 
19461 

COST    or    STATESMANSHIP 

It  Is  easy  to  Jest  or  sneer  at  the  first  recom- 
mendation by  the  congressional  committee 
that  raising  the  pay  of  Members  of  Congress 
will  improve  the  efficiency  of  Congress.  Per- 
haps there  Is  some  humor  in  the  situation — 
and  some  selfishness  in  the  proposal.  But. 
after  all.  something  ought  to  ..e  done  to  raise 
the  dignity  and  the  usefulness  of  Congress- 
men. We  ought  at  least  to  look  at  what 
Is  suggested. 

In  brief,  the  plan  Is  to  pay  Congressmen 
$15.0(X)  a  year  and  give  each  Congressman 
an  assistant  at  $8,000  a  year,  the  assistant 
to  take  over  the  work  of  running  about  from 
one  administrative  department  to  another 
doing  errands  for  const itutcnts  of  the  Con- 
gressman. It  Is  explained  that  80  perceht 
of  a  Co ngresi^ man's  time  Is  now  occupied  In 
this  messenger-boy  service,  and  that.  If  re- 
lieved of  it.  the  Congressman  wovild  have 
something  like  his  full  time  to  devote  to 
the  business  of  a  leg  "la oar  and  statesman. 

If  Congres.«mcn  were  further  required  to 
remove  all  members  of  the  family  from  their 
paid  staff,  the  $15,000  would  not  mean  as 
large  an  addition  to  the  Congressman's  packet 
as  It  seems  t  ,  And  sending  some  of  thcss 
nepotist Ic  parasites  back  home  should  mate- 
rially Improve  the  public  service  In  the  Capitol 
and  Its  companion  ofBce  buildings. 

Similarly.  If  there  Is  any  practical  way  to 
relieve  Congressmen  of  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing most  of  their  time  doing  favors  for  their 
constituents  on  a  bellhop  basis.  It  should  be 
tried  out.  The  trouble  is  that  the  constit- 
uent wants  bellhop  service  with  the  pressure 
of  a  vote  In  Congress  behind  his  demand. 
Paying  an  assistant  $8,000  a  year  to  run  these 
errands  vlll  not  take  all  the  evil  out  of  the 
bellhop  system.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  Is  some  chance  that  the  proposals  will 
actually  be  an  improvement  over  the  situa- 
tion as  it  exists. 


Veterans  Need  Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 
Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  including  a  letter  received  by 
Members  of  Congress  yesterday  from  Mr. 
John  Stelle.  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  concerning  the  disap- 


pointing experiences  of  veterans  in  their 
endeavors  to  obtain  Government  surplus 
property. 

The  statements  in  the  letter  would 
arouse  any  Congressman,  interested  as 
we  are  in  veterans'  affairs.  Therefore  I 
immediately  brought  the  complaints  as 
set  forth  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  William 
J.  Hays,  liai.«;on  officer  of  the  War  As- 
sets Administration,  asking  for  the  facts. 
Lt.  Gen.  Edmund  B.  Gregory,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  War  Assets  Administration, 
has  commented  on  this  situation,  and  I 
am  also  including  his  letter  in  order  that 
the  House,  the  country,  and  the  veterans 
may  be  informed  as  to  the  progress  made 
in  the  veterans'  behair  during  recent 
months.  Both  letters  are  self-explana- 
tory: 

Thx  American  Legion. 

Wa.'ihington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Congressman:  The  American  Legion 
National  Headquarters  Is  daily  receiving  a 
flood  of  letters  from  veterans  citing  disap- 
pointing experiences  In  their  endeavor  to  ob- 
tain Government  surplus  property. 

Many  of  these  letters  are  pitiful  and  appal- 
ling. They  reveal  that  the  veterans  are  meet- 
ing Insurmountable  difficulties  In  their  des- 
perate effort  to  obtain  surplus  war  goods  with 
which  to  establish  or  reestablish  themselves 
In  a  business,  occupation,  or  profession.  They 
cannot  understand  the  blank  wall  which  they 
come  up  against;  neither  can  I. 

I  am  certain  that  your  congressional  mail 
is  packed  with  letters  similar  to  those  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Legion.  To  put  it 
baldly,  the  veteran  of  World  War  11  is  getting 
little  or  none  of  the  goods  being  set  out  at 
surplus  sales,  and  that  which  is  offered  him 
Is  usually  shoddy  and  beyond  use  or  repair 
while  the  new  goods  go  elsewhere. 

When  I  speak  of  surplus  property,  all  types 
and  sorts  are  referred  to.  Vehicles  have 
drawn  most  conversation  and  in  most  in- 
stances they  are  essential  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  veteran  back  into  civilian  life. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  story.  The  veteran 
needs  pots,  pans,  and  other  kitchen  utensils 
so  that  he  can  set  up  his  small  restaurant  or 
cafe  and  shorten  the  food  lines  of  this  Na- 
tion; he  needs  carpenter,  plumbing,  or  elec- 
trical tools  so  that  he  can  help  In  the  housing 
problems;  he  needs  bulldozers  and  scrapers 
so  that  he  can  terrace  and  save  his  farm  from 
erosion;  he  needs  materials  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  possessed  for  war  purposes  in  a 
thousand  instances. 

But  the  veteran  is  not  getting  these  from 
the  Government.  Prom  the  civilian  sources 
the  universal  reply  to  him  is: 

"You  are  not  an  old  account.  We  have 
goods  only  for  our  old  customers." 
It  leaves  the  veteran  empty-handed. 
The  Government  had  bUlions  of  dollars 
In  goods  of  every  kind  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  If  this  property  is  still  held 
by  the  Government  some  efficient  method  of 
parceling  it  out  to  veterans  should  be  es- 
tabilshed.  If  this  property  has  already  been 
disposed  of,  then  the  American  people  should 
know  who  got  it  and  how. 

The  situation  is  such  that  Immediate  re- 
medial steps  should  be  taken  or  the  veterans 
of  this  Nation  are  going  to  become  danger- 
ously discontented  and  they  will  lose  confi- 
dence In  promises  of  the  Government. 
America  cannot  afford  that. 

We  all  are  aware  that  meanwhile  the  stir- 
plus  prcperty  Is  melting  away  through  va- 
rious channels.  The  action  I  suggest  is  for 
Congress  by  the  quickest  possible  method, 
perhaps  resolution,  to  freeze  temporarily  all 
stirplus  property  until  the  situation  can  be 
surveyed.  The  veteran  should  be  given  im- 
proved priority.  The  not-for-sale  signs 
should  be  torn  down  In  the  huge  warehouses 
where  thousands  of  articles  useful  to  vct^ 


erans  are  on  display.  Information  and  dis- 
tribution outlets  should  be  better  organized. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  supply  available 
to  the  veterans  should  be  drastically  in- 
creased, for  his  reestablishment  iu  civil  life 
Is   the  pressing  national  problem. 

Otherwise,  within  a  few  short  months  the 
veterans  are  going  to  be  left  empty-handed^ 
disillusioned,    and    seriously   disappointed — 
with  the  surplus  property  gone. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Stelle, 
National  Commander. 

Wak  Assets  Administration, 
■      Washington,  D.  C,  March  2S,  194S. 
Hon.  Louis  C.  Rabaut, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Rabaut:  Thank  you  for  Inviting 
my  comment  on  the  letter  addressed  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  Mr.  John  Stelle.  national 
commander,  the  American  Legion,  on  surplus 
prof>erty  disposal  as  it  affects  veterans.  I 
know  that  you  share,  as  I  do.  Mr.  Stelles 
contention  that  the  veteran  needs  and  Is 
entitled  to  all  the  help  we  reasonably  can 
give  him  m  the  way  of  surplus  property  to 
enable  him  to  find  his  place  In  the  national 
economy.  » 

When  I  took  over  the  general  direction  of 
surplus  property  disposal  nearly  2  months 
ago.  it  was  with  the  expressed  determination 
that  every  effort  would  be  made,  within  the 
limits  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  to  foster 
distribution  of  surplus  goods  among  vet- 
erans to  attain  that  objective. 

A  source  of  gratification  to  me.  therefore, 
are  the  latest  reports  on  consumer  goods  sales 
that  have  come  to  my  desk.  They  cover  the 
month  of  February.  They  show  that  sales  of 
such  goods  to  veterans  Increased  75  percent 
in  February  over  the  January  figure.  They 
show  that  such  sales  were  almost  five  times 
as  large  as  they  were  in  December  1945. 

It  will  Interest  you.  and  Mr.  Stelle  as  well, 
I  am  sure,  to  learn  that  automotive  sales 
Increased  from  $7,900,000  In  January  to  $11.- 
100.000  in  February,  or  by  40  percent.  Non- 
automotive  sp.les  Jumped  from  $6,600,000  to 
$13,900,000.  an  increase  of  110  percent. 
Track-laying  tractors  accounted  for  one- 
quarter  of  all  nonautomotive  sales  to  vet- 
erans in  February. 

The  results  of  greater  efforts  to  meet  vet- 
erans' needs  are  to  be  seen  not  only  in  the 
Increase  in  total  sales  to  veterans.  Records 
prove  that  *les  to  veterans  accounted  for 
almost  30  percent  of  total  consumer  goods 
sales  In  February,  as  compared  with  only 
9  percent  last  November. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  am  acutely 
aware  that  the  veteran's  preference  under 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  is  no  Aladdin's 
lamp  that  needs  only  to  be  rubbed  with  a 
certificate  to  materialize  anything  in  sur- 
plus which  he  may  need.  I  am  well  and 
even  painfully  aware  that  often  little  or  noth- 
ing is  left  for  the  veterans  or  other  Eubsc- 
quent  preference  holders  after  Federal,  State, 
and  local  Government  agencies  have  bten 
served  first,  as  the  law  decrees  they  must 
be.  I  personally  know,  for  instance,  of  crses 
of  doctors  coming  out  of  military  service 
who  sorely  needed  certain  items  to  help  them 
pick  up  the  threads  of  interrupted  practice. 
They  couldn't  get  them  from  surpliis.  because 
the  Veterans'  Administration  needed  them, 
and  needed  them  urgently.  We  could  not 
legally  sell  them  to  any  other  claimant  than 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  nor  could  the 
Veterans'  Administration  legally  buy  them 
anywhere  else  if  they  were  available  In  sur- 
plus. 

The  disposal  of  surplus  goods  to  certain 
priority  claimants  Is  a  basic  philosophy  of 
the  act.  We  intend  to  do  what  the  act  re- 
quires us  to  do.  At  the  same  time,  we  have 
got  to  think  in  terms  of  rapid  liquidation 
if  we  are  to  fulfill  the  paramount  purpose  of 
the  act.    It  is  my  considered  Judgment  that 
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scretlon   must   be  u»«l   In   evaluating   the 
a  Cere!  <  of  the  act  as  they  apply 

Th?   blunt    iiui  ►   we  do  not  have 

eh(uh  of  many  (  ties  even  to  begin 

t  p  t.i;;e  care  of  veterans  demand.  In  the  case 
motor  vehicles,  the  Item  In  heaviest  de- 
r  ard.  there  Is  hardly  a  usable  car  now  In 
s  irplui.  If  th;re  were,  the  veteran  would 
11  rid   two  heavy  buvers  ahead  of  him;   fVrst. 

■    -  :  ■  cal 

IS. 

NutbiDg  wuuld  plea»e  is  mure  be 

able  to  sell  a  car  or  a  iruclc  to  ev.    .  ran 

«Jbo  needs  one  In  his  business,  but  obviously 
Jtist  can't  do  It.     To  a  lesser  extent  the 
»|me  thing  Is  true  of  offlce  furniture,  busl- 
rs.   and    other   commodities    in 
1  and  relatively  short  supply. 
Lu!.  V.;.  in  do.  and  are  doing,  is  to 

Iti'.nr-  vf  r  ,y  our  serv.ce  f^  the  ve'eran 

:  him  acquire  the  •  are 

The   War   Assets   .\  lun, 

htch  Is  4  days  old  today.  Is  tar  better  or- 
^ntzed  to  accomplish  this  purpose  than  were 
I  ny  of  its  predecessors  in  surplus  property 
cUpcSul  adniuiistratlon. 

A  b.-vsic  element  In  our  new  organization  Is 
lis  Veterans  I  as  Its  designa- 

tion Implies.  i~  .y  to  the  service 

>ran.  In  each  ut  uur  regional  offices 
i  the  country  there  has  been  eatab- 
1  slifcl  H  special  veterans  unit,  staffed  by  vet- 
trais.  which  will  follow  through  to  final  dis- 
ociition  every  application  that  is  filed  by  a 
\  eieran.  Administrative  procedures  have 
fjeen  revis  d  and  strengthened  to  the  end 
ive  the  most  efficient,  expedi- 
.1  IS  possible  to  render.  That  is 
(|ur  lioai.  We  are  determined  to  reach  it. 
S.ncerely  yours. 

X.  B.  GazcoiY,  Adminutrator. 
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Shrinf  to  St.  Patrick,  at  St.  Patrick,  Mo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  P.  BRIGGS 

OF    UISSOCBI 

IS  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

hursday.  March  28  ileaislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  BRIGGS.  Mr.  President,  in  Mis- 
!  ouri  we  have  an  enterpri.sini;  little  com- 
nunity  known  as  St.  Patrick.  A  shrine 
s  Ijeing  built  there  today  to  honor  this 
>atron  saint.  I  a.5k  unanimou.'^  con.^ent 
o  have  printed  in  the  ApF>endix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Kahcka 
3ciZette-Herald  which  tells  of  this  little 
wnmunity  and  the  fine  work  being  done 
here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
va<!  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
15  follows: 

PATaiOnSM  AND  ENDUaANCX 

From  th»  quiet  little  parish  of  St.  Patrick 
Ota?  50  young  men  left  during;  the  past  4 
ears  fcr  the  armed  forces  of  our  country, 
n  an  effort  to  keep  faith  with  those  who 
nade  our  liberty  possible,  the  people  on  the 
lor.ie  front  were  determined,  as  a  community, 
o  buy  a  bond  of  •1,000  denomination  for 
«ach  absent  boy.  Apart  from  individual  pur- 
■hases,  rften  generous.  St.  Patrick  accom- 
il;;h^d  this  program,  and  In  Its  feeling  of 
<n  new  pauses  to  express  Its  gratl- 
u..-  .mtslde  patrons,  many  of  them  non- 
ratholics.  who  freely  helped  in  this  worthy 
ause  Some  may  wish  to  know  the  ultimate 
klm  cf-  use  of  this  $51,000.  It  Is  but  the  begin* 
ling  of  a  prcgram  to  give  reality  to  the  dream 
(f  a  pioneer  generation  that  now  sleeps  be- 
icath  the  tall  pines.    Settling  on  these  rolling 


hills,  that  look  down  on  the  majestic  gran- 
deur of  the  Mississippi,  they  dedicated  their 
little  town  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  Gael 
and  prayed  that  It  might  long  remain  a  sanc- 
ttoary  of  faith  in  a  world  all  too  pagan.  In 
this  little  haven  of  hope  their  children  strtTe 
to  erect  a  church  or  shrine  that  will  be  a 
fitting  monument  to  those  sons  of  the  soil 
and  a  lasting  inspiration  to  the  generations 
yet  to  come.  As  the  bond  drives  end  we 
thank  our  friends  alar  and  our  non-Catholic 
neighbors  for  making  our  burden  a  little 
lighter.  Such  assistance  urges  us  to  continue 
with  even  greater  efforts,  and  our  confidence 
In  Odd  Is  our  best  assurance  of  final  success. 
(The  people  of  St.  Patrick.) 


Editor's  comment;  '"The  quiet  little  par- 
ish!" Quietly.  It  Is  true,  the  people  of  that 
little  pa'tsh  wrought  wonders  of  patriotic 
support  from  the  inception  to  the  victorious 
ending  of  the  greatest  war  of  all  time. 

The  Inspired  leaders  of  that  parish  are  all 
too  modest  to  make  clalm'i  cf  superendcavcr 
and    surpassing    aci '  aents.    but    the 

Caret te-Herald  makt-  •  >  challenge  the 

record  of  all  communities  or  "quiet  little  par- 
Ishes""  for  evidence  that  no  one  like  com- 
munity, anywhere,  has  made  an  equal  record 
of  patriotic  endeavor,  measured  la  dollars  and 
cents,  the  kind  cf  coin  that  won  the  war 
The  resolution  to  buy  a  bond  of  $1,000  for 
every  boy  absent  in  the  war  w.is  a  noble 
resolve.    And  It  was  done. 

He  possibly  will  not  sanction  this  (he  Is 
equally  brave  and  modest)  but  we  recognize 
the  Reverend  Father  O  Duignan.  In  charge  of 
the  "quiet  little  parish."  as  the  major  torch- 
t>earer  in  this  accomplishment  of  civilian 
heroes  on  the  home  front. 

It  was  he.  speaking  the  voice  of  peoples  who 
would  be  free,  who  sent  up  from  the  site  of 
this  quiet  parish  the  clarion  call,  and  through 
it  all.  he  sounded  no  bugle  call  of  retreat 
from  aupport  of  the  embattled  front.  His 
every  command  was  "advance"  until  a  $1,000 
bond  was  the  tie  which  bound  the  affection 
of  the  parishioners  to  lach  of  the  10  boys  who 
had  gone  to  return  again,  together  with  those 
who  were  "just  away." 

Thus  the  glory  of  this  quiet  Uttle  parish.  St. 
Patrick,  is  written  in  the  stars  while  the 
songs  of  praise  reverberate  across  the  eternal 
bills  of  the  St.  Patrick  environs. 


Uses  of  the  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

or    NEW   HAMPoHIKE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  March  28  i^legislctire  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Uses  of  the  British  Loan."  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
oi  February  8.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 


or  THE   B&mSH    LOAN 

As  the  Important  moment  approaches  when 
the  question  of  the  loan  to  Britain  must  t>e 
debated  on  the  fioor  of  Congress.  It  is  clear 
that  there  is  considerable  hostility  to  the 
loan  and  that  this  will  be  reflected  with  elo- 
quence and  emot;on  In  the  coming  debate. 
So  a  careful  review  of  the  situation  to  date 
may  be  useful. 


The  granting  of  the  loan  has  been  publicly 
advocated  In  the  strongest  terms  by  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  by  American  bankers, 
by  businessmen  concerned  with  American 
experts  and  others  who  are  unequivocally  de- 
voted to  private  enterprise  and  the  competi- 
tive system,  and  finally  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  publicity  has  been  for  the  most  port 
casual,  often  negative  and  as  often  confusing. 
For  example,  some  opponents  of  the  lean 
have  warned  against  lending  to  Britain  lest 
?  !ze   her   Industries   against    the 

I  ■;     Such  statements  rally  a  preit 

deal    of    uninformed    opinion    with    a    false 
assumption. 

Britain  needs  not  one  penny  of  the  loan 
to  nationalize  industry.  But  on  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  of  the  loan  would  be  to  er.se 
international  exchange  and  trade  barriers 
which  concern  Am?nca  c.ultf  as  much  as 
Britain.  In  fact,  there  will  b?  tighter  con- 
trols and  more  socialism  In  Britain  without 
the  lean  than  with  It.  Is  that  a  reason  why 
tho  most  ardent  Socialists  like  Harold  L?rlcl. 
Jennie  Lee.  and  others  are  against  It?  Are 
they  afraid  It  may  spoil  their  plans? 

When  ycur  best  and  biggest  customer 
goes  bankrupt  throuijh  extraordinary  ef- 
forts In  the  community  cause.  If  you  are  a 
peed  banker  you  don't  drive  him  out  of  fcu-l- 
nes.".  unless  you  want  him  to  set  up  a  hostile 
outfit.  You  help  him  to  get  back  to  a  healthy 
position  once  more.  A  financially  healthy 
Britain  can  mean  a  bU'lon-doUar  customer 
to  America.  A  financially  crippled  Britain 
means  eccnnmlc  warfare,  rival  spheres  of  in- 
fluence, clnred  markets,  and  Inevitable  politi- 
cal consequences. 

If  there  Is  one  sound  criticism  of  this  loan 
from  the  point  of  view  cf  American  world 
Interest,  it  would  seem  to  be  that  the  sc^le 
Is  not  large  enough  to  Insure  final  success. 
In  actual  cash  t  amounts  to  what  America 
spent  on  2  weeks  of  warf.Tre:  surely  not  an 
excessive  amount  to  ease  the  •'conomlc  bar- 
riers and  expand  multilateral  trade,  which 
even  the  opponents  of  the  loan  agree  are 
prim?  American  Interests. 


Money  Without  Gold — Money  From 
liothing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TEX.AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  21,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  P.  A. 
Spain.  1401  Bonham  Street.  Paris.  Tex., 
has  given  great  thought  and  considera- 
tion to  the  question  of  money.  H'?  is 
the  author  of  many  books,  pamphlets, 
and  articles  in  the  subject.  Dr.  Spa  n 
has  been  complimented  by  people  from 
every  section  of  the  country  for  the  un- 
selfish fipht  that  he  is  making  and  has 
made  for  many  years  with  reference  to 
this  subject. 

I  am  inserting  herewith  seven  articles 
that  he  ha.*;  recently  prepared.  They 
are  self -explanatory  and  are  as  follows: 

Akticle  1 
MONET  wrrHotnr  cold  explained— bond  ustria 

AND    INTXHEST 

Tlie  matter  here  discussed  is  Important. 
In  fact  It  Is  more  important  than  all  other 
questions      connected      with      GovemmenU 


The  question  of  Issuing  bonds  (notes)  to  be 
swapped  for  money  or  credit  comes  up  many 
times  In  every  community,  every  city,  every 
county,  every  District,  every  State,  and  every 
nation. 

Every  Individual  knows  that  when  Interest 
Is  to  be  paid  on  those  bends  (notes)  It  be- 
comes necessary  for  the  people  to  pay  the 
amount  of  those  bonds  at  least  two  or  three 
tlme.s  before  final  settlement. 

Everyone  feels  that  this  Is  unnecessary 
and  unjust  and  could  be  avoided  If  proper 
governmental  action  could  be  gotten;  but 
knowing  that  no  other  plan  has  yet  been 
enacted  by  cur  statesmen  (?)  for  securing 
money  for  public  or  private  use.  we  all  feel 
that  we  are  under  obligation  to  vote  for  the 
notes  (l)onds)  or  get  no  money  when  we  are 
in  dire  need  of  It. 

There  Is  no  good  reason  for  opposing  bond 
(note)  Isoues  as  such.  The  dishonest  part 
about  It  Is  the  Interest  on  the  bonds  (notes) 
as  this  makes  us  pay  them  twice  or  more; 
while  the  honest  way.  without  interest  would 
make  us  pay  but  once. 

When  people  become  wise  enough  to  know 
that  money  should  be  gotten  without  Inter- 
est feature,  then  they  will  demand  Con- 
gress to  make  some  change  In  our  money 
laws  whereby  the  necessary  money  can  be 
gotten  without  the  dishonest  and  unjust  In- 
terest tax.  Well,  you  say,  how  can  that  be 
done? 

Every  thinking  Congressman  and  voter  are 
already  convinced  that  this  Government 
cannot  survive  If  It  continues  the  practice 
of  borrowing  all  needed  money  and  paying 
the  toll  of  15  or  20  billion  dollars  Interest 
for  the  use  of  it  each  year.  Those  who  are 
convinced  that  this  Is  an  unjust  and  de- 
structive process  are  ready  and  anxious  to 
change  this  method,  but  they  are  halting 
and  bewildered  as  to  how  to  do  it.  They 
need  leadership  that  Is  loyal  to  the  people. 

Article  2 

NOTES    AS    MONEY    USED    BY    PUrVATE    CmZENS 

THEIH  MONET  POWER  EXPLAINIID 

Consrress.  In  1933.  voted  the  power  and 
privilege  to  the  President  for  having  three 
billions  of  money  printed  to  be  used  in  neces- 
sary transactions  to  check  the  sinking  trend 
of  the  Union.  They  called  It  a  stabilization 
fund.  It  Is  said  that  the  President  started 
the  printing  presses  and  began  turning  out 
the  money:  but  suddenly  he  called  It  all  off. 
He  shut  down  the  presses  and  turned  right 
around  and  continued  the  old  method  of  bor- 
rowing on  Interest  bond  Issues. 

Do  you  know  why  he  did  that?  I  have 
never  seen  It  fully  explained.  It  Is  a  matter 
that  should  call  for  congressional  Investiga- 
tion. It  would  be  most  interesting  to  see  a 
report  of  the  secret  plottings  and  conferences 
which  probably  took  place  at  that  time  to 
stop  the  printing  presses  from  turning  cut 
that  three  billions  of  money. 

L?t  us  have  the  Investigation  and  the  re- 
port. But.  we  were  told  he  was  starting  out 
to  make  money  from  nothing,  and  gold 
owners  shouted  "Impossible."  And  they 
shouted  It  tin  many  thoughtless  ones  be- 
lieved It  ImpoR-sible.  But  It  is  net.  That  has 
been  done  every  day  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation. 

When  John  Smith  writes  up  a  note  promis- 
ing to  pay  $10  to  someone,  that  Is  John 
Smith's  flat  money,  his  printing-press  money, 
his  credit  money.  He  made  It  out  of  nothing 
except  his  promise  and  a  piece  of  paper; 
and  that  note,  that  fiat  money,  that  pen-and- 
ink  money  will  circulate  and  pay  debts  wher- 
ever John  Is  known  to  be  good  for  his  promise. 
Now  why  do  you  say  that  money  cannot  be 
made  from  nothing?  His  note  was  only  a  slip 
of  paper  with  his  promise  written  upon  It. 
When  the  note  comes  back  to  him.  he  will 
allow  something  for  it  just  like  the  others 
did. 

Perhaps  he  takes  It  back  and  allows  some 
man  to  live  on  his  place  for  a  month,  thus 


paying  rent.  He  then  destroys  It  and  writes 
another  note  and  starts  it  around  like  he  did 
the  first.  Thus  ail  Government  money  can 
be  made.  Thus  all  bank  credit  money  is 
made;  even  all  bonds  are  printing-press 
money  made  for  money  lenders  to  handle. 
Smith's  note  was  good  money,  and  its  value 
depended  on  nothing  but  Smith's  ability  to 
redeem  or  pay  the  note. 

A  Government  note's  value  depends  on  the 
ability  of  130.000.000  of  people  to  redeem  the 
note;  hence  it  is  good.  But  you  say.  "How 
Is  the  Governments  note,  this  printing- 
press  money,  to  be  redeemed?"  Why  just  ex- 
actly like  Smith's  money  was  redeemed.  The 
head  Government  would  first  give  it  cut 
like  Smiih  did  for  something  the  Govern- 
ment needs  in  its  business  transactions. 
Smith  gave  out  his  note,  his  promise  to  pay, 
and  got  something  for  It.  The  Government 
can  likewise  give  out  Its  notes.  Its  fiat  money, 
its  prlntlng-prcES  money  for  some  service 
rendered  to  the  Government;  and  after  the 
note  circulates  around  paying  debts  and  buy- 
ing goods.  It  may  come  back  to  the  head 
government  in  the  form  of  taxes  paid  to  the 
Government  by  a  citizen  for  the  privilege  of 
citizenship  and  protection  in  the  United 
States. 


Article  3 

to  whom  united  states  notes  can  be  paid- 
no  government  speculation — interference 
with  free  enterprise — why  no  interest 
need  be  charged 

Tlie  previous  articles  made  it  clear  how  the 
head  government  can  make  money  from 
nothing  by  issued  "promises  to  pay"  In  the 
form  of  money,  and  paying  them  out  on 
salaries  to  all  Government  oCBcials  in  the 
Nations  Capital  and  to  all  officials  in  all 
State  capitals,  and  to  officials  of  counties, 
districts,  towns,  and  any  other  Government 
organizations  set  up  for  general  welfare  pur- 
pose. 

Individuals  should  be  allowed  to  borrow 
these  notes  for  purchasing  homes  and  home- 
building  purposes  to  be  paid  back  in  small 
annual  payments  without  interest. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  just  govern- 
ments cannot  be  parties  to  the  speculative 
deals  of  its  private  citizens.  This  would  evi- 
dently be  government  suicide. 

These  notes  borrowed  by  Individuals  and 
those  notes  paid  out  to  cfflclals  on  salaries 
and  general  welfare  purposes  would  go  into 
general  circulation  supplying  all  needs  for 
money,  and  should  be  taxed  back  into  the 
Treasury  by  Income  and  property  taxes  wher- 
ever such  notes  have  been  accumulated  into 
overswollen  fortunes  in  any  one  center. 
Here  is  where  government  should  be  em- 
powered to  interfere  with  free  enterprise. 
Limitations  are  necessary  here,  to  put  checks 
on  the  tendency  to  Inflation  locally  or  gen- 
erally. 

Unlimited  enterprise  has  ruined  us.  Un- 
limited free  enterprise  has  produced  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  corporations  and 
monopolies  that  are  preying  upon  the  de- 
fenseless people.  Free  enterprise  has  as- 
sumed the  power  of  democracy  and  left  the 
people  shouting  for  democracy  while  they 
have  little  semblance  of  a  democracy.  Free 
enterprise  has  destroyed  the  small  enterprises 
of  the  common  people  and  left  them  with  no 
business  of  their  own,  and  with  no  choice  but 
to  hire  themselves  out  to  the  ruling  monopo- 
lies around  them.  Thus  we  have  become  a 
nation  of  hired  hands.  This  weakens  any 
nation.  Free  enterprise  should  not  mean 
that  any  man  or  set  of  men  should  have  no 
legal  limits  to  their  cumulative  desires.  We 
should  have  free  enterprise  within  limits 
fixed  by  law. 

Thus  we  are  beginning  to  see  how  a  just 
and  perfect  money  system  can  be  framed  up 
by  the  use  of  "money  from  nothing,"  except 
the  Government's  promissory  notes  to  be 
used  for  the  general  welfare  Instead  of  for 
the  profit  of  private  money  lenders. 


Someone  asks,  why  should  the  Govern- 
ment not  get  interest  on  the  money  It  pays 
out  to  the  people  just  the  same  as  money 
lenders  now  collect  on  all  money  they  pay 
out?  Answer.  Just  because  there  is  no  Just 
reason  why  the  Government  should  be  so 
dishonest  as  to  demand  individuals  to  pay 
baclc  more  money  than  was  paid  out  to  tbem. 
Besides  why  collect  interest  on  money  when 
the  Government  can  make  all  It  needs  and 
to  be  honest  it  cannot  speculate  on  its  own 
people. 


Article  4 

banks  honor  private  notes  as  money pri- 
vate notes  as  monet  means  speculation 

taxes  to  support  government  all  wrong 

The  erring  man  claims  that  money  cannot 
be  made  from  nothing,  and  yet  it  has  been 
done  every  day  In  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Men  Issue  th^lr  promises  as  money,  and  they 
circulate  around  in  trade.  Banks  call  these 
promises  "money"  and  base  their  own  credit 
money  on  them.  They  accept  them  as  cash 
deposits  and  swap  them  for  other  forms  oi 
money. 

Government  bonds  and  big  company  bonds 
are  the  money  and  trading  stock  of  brokers 
and  bankers.  They  are  made  of  nothing  but 
a  promise  and  a  piece  of  paper.  Tills  finan- 
cial set-up  on  which  we  have  been  depending 
for  ICO  years  has  failed,  and  has  now  reached 
the  stage  of  reductio  ad  absurdum.  and  Its 
ugly  face  is  now  staring  at  us  with  sucli 
hideous  grimaces  that  all  men  are  becoming 
appalled. 

All  but  interest  takers  are  convinced  that 
It  was  a  Pandora's  box  that  was  turned  loose 
upon  humanity  and  must  be  destroyed. 

The  billions  of  credit  money  put  out  in 
recent  war  processes  will  soon  pass  the 
channeLs  of  exchange  and  be  back  into  tha 
bands  of  the  same  crew  that  loaned  it  to  the 
Government  at  the  beginning.  That  is  the 
deflation  process  and  disaster  will  follow 
unless  the  Government  chooses  to  continue 
borrowing,  and  putting  out  money  on  other 
projects  instead  of  war  processes. 

If  Congress  chooses  to  prevent  the  usual 
disastrous  effects  of  deflation  then  another 
quota  of  bonds  will  have  to  be  floated  and 
billions  more  will  have  to  be  borrowed  and 
spent  on  various  Internal  Improvements  In 
order  to  resupply  the  people  with  sufficient 
medium  of  exchange  with  which  to  continue 
business  at  its  usual  level. 

If  Congress  fails  to  prevent  this  usual  de- 
flation process  they  are  as  criminal  as  the 
war  lords  of  Germany. 

These  bond-sale  orgies  will  have  to  follow 
one  after  another  In  close  succession  or  else 
a  crash  will  follow  each  big  issue,  and  the 
amount  of  each  issue  will  have  to  be  In- 
creased because  the  Interest  demands  will 
be  growing  bigger  each  time.  If  these  in- 
terest demands  are  not  met  then  the  mort- 
gaged lands  and  houses  will  have  to  be  fore- 
closed, and  this  will  plunge  us  into  one  dis- 
aster after  another. 

This  financing  of  a  government  is  always 
a  "put-out  and  take-back  business."  But 
under  present  Interest-collecting  methods 
the  "take-back"  is  always  double  or  treble 
the  "put-out."  That  is  why  the  people  have 
lost  their  homes  by  foreclosures.  It  Is  im- 
possible for  all  borrowers  to  pay  both  prin- 
cipal and  interest  In  money,  and  hence  the 
houses  and  lands  In  some  cases  must  be 
taken  to  satisfy  creditors.  This  is  not  sim- 
ply a  theory  but  the  process  Is  being  enacted 
every  day  all  around  us.  Every  man  with 
common  sense  can  see  the  destructive  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  method. 

How  can  you  stop  this  toboggan  slide  that 
Is  racing  us  on  to  ruin?  Stop  making  money 
from  nothing  for  the  benefit  of  money  lend- 
ers and  begin  making  money  from  nothing 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public.  How 
can  we  do  that?  Just  quit  issuing  Interest 
promises  to  money  lenders,  and  issue  slmpl* 
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prtmlses  to  the  people  for  their  services  and 
How  can  you  do  that?  Read  the 
owing  and  the  process  will  become  clear 
pou. 
<  loUectlng  money  as  revenue  to  pay  the  ex- 
of  Kovernment  never  should  have  been 
of,  because  It  means  to  collect  pri- 
vately issued  intere-'  Printing  prom- 
by  the  govern!!  elf  to  satisfy  all 
against  the  government  Is  the  proper 
J.  What  claims  am  I  talking  about? 
Clilms  for  money  to  pay  salary  of  Presidents, 
Ca  >lnets.  Congressmen,  and  other  Govern- 
ment oOcials  everywhere;  money  to  pay  bond- 
money  to  purchase  corn,  cotton, 
,  and  oats  in  maintaining  an  ever-nor- 
granary:  money  for  every  man  who  works 
any  project  launched  by  the  Government; 
mc  ney  for  purchasing  land  for  every  family 
th4t  needs  a  home. 

Abticle  5 
romu  or  monet — who  makes  rr  codd' 
]  low  can  printed  promises  be  made  to  sat- 
Itf  r  all  these  Just  claims  against  the  Oovern- 
IDint?  Just  this  way:  When  any  service  Is 
rei  dered  by  Smith  for  the  Government  he  Is 
gl\  ing  the  service,  not  to  the  agents  of  the 
Gc  vemment.  but  to  all  the  people,  and  he 
ne  -ds  to  be  paid  not  by  the  head  government, 
bu :  by  the  people.  The  Treasurer  of  the 
Gt  vemment.  by  order  cf  Congress,  should  be 
instructed  to  give  Smith  some  evidence  that 
people  owe  him. 
'  Whatever  form  that  evidence  takes  should 
called  money.  The  people  should  first 
horize  Congress,  their  head  government. 
Issue  some  form  of  scrip,  some  written 
printed  document  which  shows  the 
anlount  due  Smith,  and  which  he  can  carry 
among  the  people  and  exchange  for 
wllat  he  wants  of  the  peoples'  goods  or 
•ei  vices. 

rhat  urrlp  fhould  be  called  money.     Well, 
should  be  the  form  of  that  scrip?    An- 
a  United  States  promissory  note.     In- 
uch  as  the  head  government  is  a  quali- 
agent    of    the    people,    then    the    head 
ernment  should  authorize  the  Treasurer 
have  pieces  of  money  printed  thus: 
We    the    citizens    of    the    United    States 
pritmlse  to  pay  the  bearer  $10  In  goods  or 
seilvice  for  value  received  wherever  presented 
trade  transactions  In  the  United  States. 
note    Is    negotiable,    transferable,    and 
nohdlscountable." 

'  Tiese  should  be  printed  In  quantities  to 
m«  ft  all  Government  expenses  for  salaries, 
hones,  general  welfare,  and  all  outstanding 
bo  ids  or  notes. 

]  low  then,  since  the  p>eople  have  promised 

pay  the  bearer  as  set  forth  In  the  scrip 

his  hand,  he  takes  that  promise  and  goes 

among  the  people  and  finds  things  for 

and  he  says:  "Yes;  that  coat  suits  me. 

take   It":   and   hands  the  clerk  his  910 

The   clerk   says.   "What   Is    this   good 

He  reads  It  and  sees  It  Is  the  blanket 

primlse  of  all  United  States  citizens  to  pay. 

Is  the  Government  flat:   and  he  being  a 

citizen   proceeds   to  pay;    and  he  sees 

that  the  note  Is  Just  as  good  In  his 

AS  in  Smith's  hands — good  whenever 

wherever  presented  in  the  United  States. 

the  clerk,  as  a  loyal  citizen,  takes  the 

no  e  and  gives  Smith  the  coat.     Now  then, 

clerk    goes   out    and    presents   the    note 

l^rever    he    finds    on    sale    something    he 

:  and  the  next  man  l)eing  a  loyal  clti- 

.  pays  just  like  Smith  did.     So  the  $10 

to  then  in  circulation  and  has  become 

money  of  the  United  States.     A  man 

any  country  would  take  it  If  he  wanted 

>uy  anything  from  a  United  States  citizen. 

Arnn.E  6 

POaT-OJT'.CE  BANKS 

reader   will   remember   the   previous 

artjlcles    explained    bow    and    why    "United 

yomtsw  to  pay  "  were  the  only  Just 
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and  honest  money  that  could  be  Issued  as  a 
medium  of  exchange.  Someone  asked,  would 
the  present  banks  accept  them  at  par?  If 
they  were  made  legal  tender,  the  banks  could 
do  nothing  else  but  accept  them  at  face 
value.  They  would  not  have  to  be  redeemed 
at  Washington  because  anyone  holding  such 
notes  could  go  out  and  get  them  redeemed 
iimong  the  people  in  service  or  commodities. 
The  notes  are  cash  themselves. 

The  head  government  would  not  need  to 
handle  these  notes  a  second  time  in  any  way, 
except  as  they  came  In  as  taxes.  Right  now 
The  United  States  Government  Is  laying  up 
Its  "promises  to  pay"  and  calling  them  cash 
reserve  to  be  used  later  In  paying  Social  Se- 
curity benefits.  To  Issue  this  kind  of  money 
would  not  directly  Interfere  with  the  pres- 
ent  banking  system. 

The  old  private  banks  could  go  right  on 
doing  business,  lending  their  money,  col- 
lecting Interest  and  exchange  for  their  serv- 
ices. The  change  that  would  be  necessary  to 
make,  would  l>e  for  the  Government  to  set 
up  a  system  of  banks  of  Its  own  through 
which  to  pay  out  Its  own  money,  and  that 
would  mean  that  the  governing  business  had 
t>een  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private  banks 
and  had  been  assumed  by  the  Government 
itself,  where  It  belongs.  Poet  offices  could 
easily  take  on  banking  facilities.  They  have 
already  been  made  to  act  as  savings  banks. 
They  could  easily  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  checking  centers. 

Of  course,  severe  penalties  would  need  to 
be  assessed  against  discounters  and  counter- 
feiters of  this  honest  money  of  the  Govern- 
ment. This  would  force  the  old  banks  to 
handle  Government  money  in  equal  favor 
with  any  private  bank  money,  and  In  the 
course  of  time  all  private  bank  money  would 
be  taken  up  by  the  Government  and  the 
Government  money  substituted  therefor. 

The  Government  bonds  which  these  banks 
had  put  up  with  the  Treasury  to  get  Federal 
Reserve  notes  could  be  reclaimed  by  the 
banks  with  either  the  simple  United  States 
notes,  or  their  Federal  Reserve  notes.  If  the 
banks  did  not  wish  to  redeem  such  b^nds. 
they  could  be  destroyed  and  the  banks  could 
go  on  doing  business  on  the  money  they  had 
already  received  on  the  bonds. 

Thxis  all  outstanding  interest  bonds  would 
soon  become  extinct  and  all  outstanding 
Reserve  notes  would  soon  disappear,  and  we 
would  then  have  the  one  kind  of  money  for 
all  people:  namely,  legal  tender  "United 
States  promises  to  pay."  The  business  of 
speculating  in  the  people's  medium  of  ex- 
change by  the  process  of  Interest  and  dis- 
count, and  deflations  and  Inflations  would 
thus  also  be  shut  c(T. 


Arttcle  7 

stabtlizcd  doll.\r — labor  the  natthul 

MCAsrar  or  value 

One  more  point  needs  to  bf  made  plain 
anc}  that  Is  a  standard  of  value.  That  means 
a  measure  by  which  the  price  of  each  article 
In  trade  can  be  calculated.  This  Is  very 
necessary,  in  order  to  keep  the  dollar  value 
from  rising  and  falling  as  it  does  along  with 
other  values.  In  other  words  cur  dollar 
should  t>e  stabilized,  and  by  this  we  mean  the 
dollar  should  be  made  to  buy  the  same 
amounts  of  things  today  that  It  bought  yes- 
terday, and  should  remain  at  that  value. 
When  the  price  of  commodities  changes  that 
means  a  change  In  the  price  of  the  dollar 
has  occurred.  Hence  all  sorts  of  speculative 
processes  are  going  on  all  the  time  under 
present  methods. 

We  pretend  to  stabilize  the  dollar  now 
by  pricing  gold  at  $35  an  ounce.  This  is  a 
mere  pretense  and  really  means  nothing  ex- 
cept with  gold  owners,  because  prices  of 
everything  continue  to  flop  up  and  down. 
Well,  you  say.  how  can  you  stabilize  th« 
dollar?  Anyone  v.lth  ccmon  sens?  can  8e« 
in  a  moment  that  you  cannot  fl::  the  price 


of  the  dollar  without  at  the  same  time  flxlag 
the  price  of  basal  commodities. 

If  we  fix  the  market  price  of  basal  artlc  es 
of  commerce  like  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rice,  cot- 
ton, wool,  coal,  wood,  lumber,  you  Bee  wre 
will  thus  fix  the  price  of  the  dollar  In  relatun 
to  these  necessities,  but  that  does  not  fay 
what  shall  be  a  dollar.  Ihere  Is  only  one 
honest  standard  for  the  dollar,  and  that  Is 
labor.  Morally,  labor  Is  the  human  cost  of 
production  and  labor  should  be  the  measure 
of  the  dollar,  which  is  our  unit  for  measuring 
value. 

Excellence  In  any  sphere  comes  from  pains- 
taking energy  applied. 

Some  have  written  much  about  hitching 
the  dollar  to  the  averrge  price  of  700  artlc  .es 
back  In  1936.  Such  a  thing  would  be  silly. 
It  would  still  leave  the  pricing  of  things  in 
the  hands  of  commercial  exploiters. 

Surplus  products  causing  a  drop  In  de- 
mand should  be  taken  off  the  market  by 
Government  purchase  and  warehousing,  and 
not  by  private  speculators.  The  warehouied 
products  then  could  be  used  to  fill  up  the 
demand  In  lean  years.  If  by  some  natural 
calamity  some  of  the  basal  commodities  m<  n- 
tloned  should  be  made  temporarily  too  sca-ce 
to  yield  a  support  to  families  engaged  therein, 
then  Is  the  time  for  Government  subsidies  to 
be  brought  Into  action. 

If  there  Is  any  one  thing  that  deserves 
to  hold  a  stable,  unchanging  price.  It  la  labor 
or  service. 

At  present  3  hours'  common  labor  should 
be  the  equal  of  $1.  Then  everything  that 
requires  2  hours'  labor  to  produce  shoxild  be 
worth  $1.  All  those  basal  products  Just 
mentioned  should  be  priced  by  law  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  labor  hours  usually 
necessary  to  produce  a  given  amount  of 
each.  Example  would  be :  If  It  takes  3  hours' 
labor  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat  then 
wheat  should  be  $1  per  bushel.  All  other 
basal  commodities  should  likewise  be  priced 
on   same  principle. 

Service:  Labor  Is  the  only  true  test  for  the 
value  of  any  useful  human  production,  hence 
2  hours'  service  should  be  the  equivalent  of 
$1.  or  in  other  words  2  hours'  service  should 
be  the  standard  for  a  stabilized  money  i  ys- 
tem. 

Some  writers  say  make  1  hour  the  p-lce 
of  the  dollar,  but  to  suddenly  txxist  the 
price  of  common  labor  up  to  88  a  day  se<'ms 
to  be  too  upsetting  to  many  conditions. 

The  principles  set  forth  In  these  artlrles 
are  not  Inspired  by  any  special  hope  that 
they  win  be  adopted  by  the  Government  but 
are  urged  solely  In  the  belief  that  they  are 
right,  the  best. 

The  case  against  the  present  method;  Is 
already  made  up.  They  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting  by  all  normal  thinking  men 
and  women  except  gold  owners  and  their 
agents.     These  may  hold  on  forever. 

It  is  said  that  error  will  finally  "die  antild 
her  worshipers"  and  that  right  will  nign 
through  "the  eternal  years."  but  we  have  no 
assurance  when  that  consummation  .will 
appear. 

It  has  also  been  said  by  some  one  "a 
healthy  lie  will  live  forever."  Otxr  duty  Is 
to  see  that  this  does  not  occur. 


OPA  at  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  COLE 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1948       \ 

Mr.  COLE  of  Missouri.    Mr   Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  St.  Joseph  Gaz3tte: 

OPA   AT   CROSSROADS 

Price-control  procedures  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  conceived  and  put  Into 
effect  at  a  time  when  delaying  tactics  were 
generally  beneficial,  are  now  proving  a  defi- 
nite obstacle  to  high  production  by  American 
Industry.  What  the  country  needs  today 
more  than  any  other  one  thing  In  the  pro- 
duction picture  Is  an  OPA  Itself  reconverted 
to  the  requirements  of  a  speed-up  in  indus- 
try 

It  would  be  disastrous  for  us  to  drop  all 
controls  at  this  time.  But  It  will  not  be  bene- 
ficial if  we  try  to  carry  on  without  revamping 
many  OPA  policies  and  practices. 

During  the  war.  when  both  labor  and  man- 
agement were  largely  needed  for  military  pro- 
duction. It  made  little  difference  If  OPA  price 
schedules  held  civilian  production  to  a  mini- 
mum. Then  the  Important  thing  was  that 
those  commodities  or  products  needed  to  win 
the  war  were  made  In  adequate  quantities. 
But  the  situation  Is  different  now.  High 
production  is  our  prime  objective  now. 
Price  controls  at  this  time  must  be  exercised 
with  a  double  purpose:  First,  to  encourage 
high  output;  and.  second,  to  prevent  infla- 
tionary exploitation  of  the  consumer.  Since 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  OPA  has 
too  long  Ignored  the  first  of  these  '  two 
essentials. 

Policies  and  practices  of  the  OPA.  carried 
over  from  the  war  period,  have  penalized 
established  businesses  and  eased  the  way  of 
the  fly-by-nights.  These  policies  and  prac- 
tices have  kept  staple  goods  from  the  mar- 
ket by  encouraging  substitution  of  more 
profitable  luxury  lines.  The  slowness  with 
which  price  appeals  have  been  handled  and 
the  outworn  rules  by  which  they  have  been 
adjudicated  have  slowed  do\^-n  recovery  per- 
ceptibly, by  delaying  full-swing  manufacture 
or  by  causing  producers  to  hold  back  their 
manufactured  goods  for  a  higher  market. 

Tlie  recent  OPA  declaration  on  meat  and 
the  prediction  of  Paul  Porter.  OPA  Admin- 
istrator, that  few  price  Increases  will  be 
called  for  this  year  indicate  that  holding 
the  line  still  overshadows  encouragement  of 
production  in  official  minds.  Unless  this  em- 
phasis Is  speedily  reversed,  the  country  Is  In 
for  an  Inexcusable  prolongation  of  the  pres- 
ent period  of  doubt  and  confusion. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  OPA  sees  this 
necessity  for  change  within  Itself.  Tlie 
process  certainly  needs  to  be  hastened. 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  Needs  To  Be 
Restated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28, 1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
my  responsibility  recently  to  address  the 
House  in  reference  to  certain  influences 
which  I  found  in  Central  America  work- 
ing against  the  United  States.  In  this 
connection  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial: 

I  From  the  Butte  (Mont.>  Standard  of  March 
15.  1946) 

THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE  NEEDS  TO  BE  RESTATED 

The  report  of  Chairman  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. Democrat.  West  Virginia,  of  the 
House  Civil  Service  Committee,  that  com- 
munistic forces  are  using  Central  American 
countries  as  a  springboard  lor  violent  attacks 


against  the  United  States  suggests  to  many 
American  citizens  that  the  time  is  ripe  lor  a 
restatement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

The  original  Monroe  Doctrine  as  promul- 
gated by  President  Monroe  in  August  of  1823 
stated  that  "the  American  Continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintained,  are  hence- 
forth not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers." 
President  Monroe's  famous  state  document 
also  staled: 

"The  political  system  of  the  European 
powers  is  essentially  different  •  •  •  from 
that  of  America. 

"We  owe  it,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the 
United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on 
their  part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing  colonies 
or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we 
have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  Interfere. 
"But  with  the  governments  who  have  de- 
clared their  Independence  and  have  main- 
tained it  and  whose  independence  we  have, 
on  great  consideration  aiid  on  Just  principles, 
acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position lor  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them 
or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  un- 
friendly disposition  toward  the  United 
States." 

Properly  understood,  this  means  that  the 
United  States  is  opposed  to  any  non-Ameri- 
can action  encroaching  upon  the  political 
independence  of  American  states  under  any 
gUise. 

The  modern  concept  of  colonization  Is 
somewhat  different  from  that  at  the  time 
the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  laid 
down.  Colonization  projects  were  preceded 
at  that  time  and  for  many  years  aftennard 
by  armed  invasion.  In  more  modern  times 
the  Invasion  which  precedes  colonization 
takes  on  an  ideological  form. 

The  way  is  paved  by  agitators  who  gain 
their  ends  by  stealth,  agitation,  confusion, 
and  infiltration  quite  often  ending  in  revo- 
lution. This  is.  in  particular,  the  commu- 
nistic strategy. 

The  United  States  has  never  used  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  as  a  policy  of  aggression. 
Rather,  it  has  been  used  as  a  policy  of  self- 
defense.  The  United  States  has  not  Inter- 
fered with  the  internal  policies  or  forms  of 
other  governments  in  the  American  hemi- 
sphere unless  they  endangered  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  hemisphere. 

The  peoples  of  South  and  Central  America 
have  built  their  own  cultures.  Indulged  in 
their  own  political  whimsies,  without  outside 
Interference  under  the  protective  wing  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Moscow  has  spoken  of  Its  own  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  Europe.  But  by  its  own  acts  the 
so-called  Russian  Monroe  Doctrine  has  gone 
forward  In  the  spirit  of  aggression.  Nations 
In  the  Russian  sphere  have  been  under  com- 
pulsion to  adopt  governmental  policies  kin- 
dred to  the  Soviet  as  well  as  to  submit  to 
Soviet  Influences  in  many  other  fields.  In 
a  number  of  instances  outright  annexation 
has  taken  place. 

Russia  should  understand  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine well  enough  because  it  was  largely  be- 
because  of  a  Russian  ukase  prohibiting  navi- 
gation and  fishing  In  a  large  area  off  the 
northwest  American  coast  In  1821  which  In- 
spired the  doctrine.  In  July  of  1823  State 
Secretary  Adams  Informed  the  Russian  min- 
ister that  the  United  States  would  contest 
the  right  of  Russia  to  any  territorial  estab- 
lishment on  this  continent. 

By  the  same  token,  Russia  needs  to  be  told 
today  that  we  will  contest  the  right  of  Russia 
to  any  Ideological  establishment  on  this  con- 
tinent. This  declaration  should  apply  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  to  South 
and  Central   America. 


Republican  Party  Is  Antiveteran,  Proinfla^ 
tion,  Says  New  York  Post 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  New- 
York  Post  of  March  19  has  an  editorial 
which  I  feel  should  be  read  by  all  Re- 
publican Members — yes.  and  by  some  of 
our  own  Democrats.  If  they  have  the 
interest  of  the  country,  and  their  own 
interest,  at  heart,  I  am  sure  they  will 
heed;  and  I  am  equally  sure  the  voters 
of  the  country  already  know  what  this 
editorial  says  and  will  act  accordingly 
when  they  go  to  the  polls. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  editorial  of  which  I  speak: 

Preview  of  a  Republican  Congress 

The  Patman  bill,  embodying  President  Tru- 
man's veterans'  housing  program  to  give  us 
2.700.000  new  moderate  and  low-cost  homes 
in  the  next  2  years,  has  b?en  wrecked  by  the 
Republican-Democratic  coalition  In  the 
House. 

The  opponents  of  the  Patman  housing  bill 
voted  against  relieving  the  housing  shortage. 
They  also  voted  against  price  control  and 
for  Inflation. 

But  that  Is  only  half  the  story.  In  the 
balloting  on  the  amendments  which  gutted 
the  Patman  bill,  the  coalition  of  Republicans 
and  reactionary  Democrats,  which  has  domi- 
nated Congress  and  blocked  President  Tru- 
man's reconversion  and  full  employment  pro- 
gram throughout  his  administration,  came 
out  into  the  open. 

Scores  of  Democrats  have  deserted  to  the 
Republicans,  and  In  far  more  than  the  nar- 
row sense  cf  a  particular  floor  vote.  Their 
desertion  to  the  Republicans  could  destroy 
the  Democratic  Party's  chance  of  winning  an 
election. 

Tlie  alliance  of  Democrats  with  Republi- 
cans is  smashing  the  President's  legislative 
program,  which  is  the  Democratic  Party  pro- 
gram. It  is  ruining  the  performance  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  office. 

THE  REPtJBUCAN   PROGRAM 

One  of  the  political  reasons  why  Democrats 
can  be  found  sabotaging  their  own  party,  and 
why  the  political  tangle  centers  around  price 
control,  Is  that  we  are  in  one  of  the  most 
dangeroiisly  Inflationary  periods  in  our 
history. 

Pressure  groups  are  most  numerous,  ruth- 
less, and  hungry  under  Inflationary  condi- 
tions. They  spend  m6ney  and  spread  propa- 
ganda in  drives  for  profiteering  break- 
throughs in  the  price  line.  They  are  suc- 
ceeding in  swinging  reactionary  Democrats 
away  from  the  program  on  which  they  were 
elected  and  into  the  Republican  column, 
thereby  defeating  not  only  the  President  but 
also  the  voters  who  chose  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress. 

Because,  when  Democrats  vote  with  Repub- 
licans and  against  their  party  measures. 
Congress  Is  actually  opening  the  way  for 
adoption  of  Republican  proposals. 

However,  the  Republican -Democratic  co- 
alition for  the  Republican  Party  program 
has  one  real  value  for  the  voters.  It  gives 
them  a  chance  to  see,  in  practice,  what  the 
Republicans  represent. 

Congressional  elections  come  around  this 
fall.  Generally,  party  programs  are  kept 
pretty  much  in  the  evasive  realm  of  fine  talk 
before  an  election.    For  instance,  this  year 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


wUl  be  K  lot  of  noble-sounding  prom- 
ilang'.ed  to  win  the  veterans"  vote. 
Tl  lis  time,  in  dominating  the  House 
thrcueh  a  coalition,  th?  Republicans  are 
reve  lUng.  In  fact  and  In  practice,  what  they 
inte  Id  to  do  If  they  get  a  congressional  ma- 
Jorl^   next   fall. 

AWIIVHIRAN.    F»OIIOXATIOM 

Republican  Party  proves  to  be  against 

veterans  and  for  Inflation. 

Recently,  the  Republican-Democratic  coall- 

knifed  the  veterans  in  voting  to  cripple 

United   States    Employment    Service    by 

nz  it  back  to  Us  prewar  State  control. 

obiiizaiion  is  currently  pushing  veterans' 

needs  toward  the  millions. 

Tien,  the  Republican-Democratic  coalition 

Totid  to  strip  the  Patman  bill  by  defeating 

provisions  for  subsidies  to  stimulate  tJ;e 

pro<  uctlon   of   short    building   materials    at 

nable  prices,  and  for  pnce  ceilings  on 

houses    to    check    speculative    inflation. 

Th:<t  waa  a  vote   against   the   veterans  who 

millions  of  low-cost  homes,  and  for  the 

rs    and    pressure    groups    who    are 

.ng  Irom  Inflation  In  real  estate. 

)W.    reactionary    Democrats    are    openly 

me<fting  with  the  Republicans  to  draft  ccali- 

stratcgy  to  outflank  price  control.     The 

Is  to  extend  the  Price  Control  Act.  but  to 

pie    It    with    amendments    which    would 

It  Impossible  to  administer  and  open 

gate*  wide  to  Inflation  and  profiteering. 

antl-prlce-contrcl  strategy  committee  Is 

up  of  three  Temocrats  and  fcur  repre- 

atr.es  of  the  so-called  minority  Repub- 

1  Party. 

e  Drmocrats  are  stooging  for  a  Repub- 
Uroji  program. 


*  \^en  Telephone  Talki  Are  Recorded, 
Let  the  Customers  Know  It 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
1$  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Jtr. 


Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

BENDER.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 


aut  lority  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Ap  lendix  of  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Saturday  E^•cning 
Poit  for  March  30.  1946.  as  follows: 

WH  CN  TSIKPIION*  TALKS  ABl  BKCORDED.  LtT  THl 
CVSTOMIBS  KNOW   FT 

Ihe  telephone  companlCB  of  the  country 
are  wjndering  what  will  be  the  attitude  of 
the  r  subscribers  toward  the  Increased  use 
of  ievicet  which  make  it  possible  to  record 
a  t(  lephone  conversation  so  that  It  can  later 
hi  played  back,  perhr.ps  to  the  embarrass- 
me  It  of  one  of  the  participants.  The  attl- 
tud  p  of  the  companies  Is  that  most  of  their 
sut  scribers  want  to  l)e  informed  In  advance 
If  ihelr  conversation  Is  being  recorded,  and 
that  the  obvicus  legitimate  u'^es  of  such  de- 
vice s  do  not  dispose  of  the  possibility  that 
the  r^cculd  t)e  used  for  dublotis  ends.  Includ- 
ing bl.ic'.:mall.  The  companies,  which  have 
pre«nted  their  views  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications CommUsion.  strongly  sugi^tst 
th^  they  will  oppo?e  the  use  of  such  Instru- 
ta  on  their  lines  unless  the  fact  that  a 
tion  Is  being  recorded  can  be  made 
kndwn  to  both  subscribers. 

I  urlng  the  war.  recorders  were  used  by  the 
Arqiy  and  the  Navy  and  to  a  lesser  extent  by 
tries  having  war  contracts.  The  de- 
of  im{x>rtant  technical  plans  or  busl- 
contrarts  could  be  telephoned  from  New 
ToJk  to  Richmond.  Calif .  and  later  played 
slo'  rly   while   a  secretary   took   them   down. 


Some  Government  departments  used  record- 
ers to  such  an  extent  that  the  wise  customers 
with  a  grievance  against  a  bureaucrat  pre- 
ferred to  call  the  latter  at  his  home  rather 
than  at  his  office.  The  telephone  companies 
are  certainly  right  in  bellevini?  that  their 
customers  pretty  generally  regard  the  record- 
ing of  conversations  without  the  knowledge 
of  everybody  concerned  as  a  sleazy  business. 
Many  people,  remembering  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled  against  the  admission  of  evi- 
dence procured  by  tapping  telephone  wires. 
bJlleve  that  recording  telephone  conversa- 
tions Is  f  gainst  the  law.  The  telephone  com- 
panies, which  have  an  interest  to  protect, 
are  naturally  against  the  use  of  devices  which 
tend  to  recu?e  popular  confidence  in  the 
telephone  as  a  means  of  communication  as 
private  as  a  conversation  In  a  family  living 
room. 

At  the  moment,  recorders  are  fairly  expen- 
sive and  It  is  unlikely  that  their  use  will  be- 
come so  general  that  conversations  to  private 
houses  will  be  stored  up  for  futv:re  rse. 
Nevertheless,  this  is  the  age  of  electronics, 
and  whe  pcssibUtty  of  cheap  recorders  Is  at 
least  strong  enou^jh  to  demand  the  establish- 
ment of  some  principle  to  govern  their  use. 
Total  prohibition  would  probably  be  unwise 
for  two  reasons:  (1)  There  are  many  legiti- 
mate uses  for  recorders:  and  (2)  there  is  no 
practical  way  to  prevent  the  use  of  certain 
types  of  recorders  which  need  not  be  at- 
tached physically  to  the  telephone  line.  But 
we  believe  the  public  will  back  up  the  tele- 
phone companies  in  their  demand  that  a 
telephone  subscriber  who  wants  to  record 
conversations  should  b?  required  to  make  It 
plain  to  the  party  at  the  other  end  of  the 
line  that  he  is  doing  so. 


Disposal  of  Surplus  Army  aad  Navy 
Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MASSACHUSrTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Worcester  (Mass.)   Telegram: 

Tetinc  To  But  St.TUT.cs  Axmt  and  Navt 
Goods  Paovts.  at  Liast.  an  Ad\ei«tvi»k— 
RoviMC  Repo-toi  Dcscxibzs  Visit  to  Dams- 
viLiE.  R  I  — E\iN  IF  V'rr  Finds  What  Hx 
Wants.  That  Is  Onlt  Beginning 

(Several  recent  news  stories  have  an- 
nounced new.  simple  methods  to  obtain  sur- 
plus Army  and  Navy  goods.  We  sent  our  own 
roving  reporter,  a  veteran,  to  buy  a  German 
motorcycle  as  advertised.  This.  then,  is  bis 
story  — Editor  I 

This  story  will  not  be  as  long  as  the  process 
It  describes  because  that  would  be  very  long 
indeed.  Howe\er.  let's  start  at  the  begin- 
ning. The  beginning  U  a  visit  to  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corporation  office  In  Worcester. 
Here  you  establish  that  you  are  a  veteran, 
explain  what  you  plan  to  do  with  the  item  In 
your  business,  and  how  you  aim  to  pay  for 
it.  Tou  also  state  that  you  are  not  buying 
Just  to  resell. 

With  this  interview  completed,  you  are 
given  certification  and  placed  on  the  surplus 
property  mailing  list.  Tou  then  go  home 
and  wait.  In  due  time  the  list  arrives  with 
dates  of  sale  announced,  and  the  chase  is  on. 
The  sale  Inventory  gives  the  name,  weight, 
anr<.  in  some  cases,  the  year  of  the  Items, 
without  any  deecription  whatsoever.     With 


this  document  clutched  In  fist  we  set  out 
for  the  distant  Davisville.  R.  I  .  Naval  Supply 
Base,  a  vast  Jungle  of  Quonset  huts  and 
gated  wire  fences. 

rsoM  catx  to  cats 

We  applied  at  the  main  gate  and  were  tDld 
to  go  to  gate  No.  I  At  gate  No.  1  we  were 
simply  told  that  we  had  to  have  passes  to 
get  In:  these  had  to  be  obtained  at  gate  No. 
40.  After  long  reconnaissance  we  found  that 
the  Rate  No.  40  operators  were  having  lunch, 
all  e.-iting  at  once;  so  all  business  was.  of 
course,  suspended. 

Promptly  at  12:30  dishes  were  washed  and 
a  sweet  young  thing  inquired  blandly.  tDo 
you  fellows  want  passes.'"  The  reply  ^as 
very  affirmative  In  that  quiet  room  of  un- 
lunched  people. 

Then.  'Have  you  all  been  to  gate  No.  1?" 
Two  ner-do-wells  admitted  sheepishly  that 
they  had  ccme  directly  to  gale  No.  40. 

•Sorry."  was  the  reply.  "I  can  only  give 
passes  to  these  who  came  from  gate  No  1; 
youll  have  to  go  back  there  "  Tlie  fact  that 
gat?  No.  1.  a  mile  away,  would  simply  order 
them  to  rettirn  to  No.  40,  cast  no  sunshine 
into  her  dreary  world.  I 

that    RVBEd    STAMP  ' 

There  were  14  of  us  and  only  11  pass  tags 
on  hand,  so  the  supply  office  was  called  and 
after  a  few  minutes  about  50  pounds  of  extra 
tags  arrived  Without  identlflcatlon.  the 
passes  were  made  out.  Then  after  a  crutixus 
look  at  our  erger.  bewildered  faces,  the  clerk 
slowly  opened  a  lom-er  drawer  and  produced 
a  huge  rubber  stamp,  at  least  eight  Inches 
high.  Here  at  last  was  the  authoritative  seal 
of  democracy.  Th's  stamping  was  a  two- 
hand  Job:  with  Spartan  directness  it  was 
imprinted  on  our  passes.  We  locked  quickly 
for  the  result.  In  stern  black  ink  It  read 
'March  20.  1946."     That  was  all 

At  last,  fully  accredited,  we  were  told  to 
wait  for  a  bus  at  the  third  telegraph  po'.e 
outside  gate  No.  1.  The  driver  was  at  lunch, 
too;  so  we  all  waited  as  the  day  waned.  In  a 
UttJe  more  than  an  hour  the  escorted  tour 
of  the  prcm:se8  commenced,  but  It  tu-ned 
out  that  our  driver  had  never  been  down  to 
this  dump  before,  so  we  toured  long  lines 
of  rusty  pipe  and  abandoned  bulldozers, 
finally  ending  up  In  a  graveyard  of  rusty 
vehicles.  This  was  It;  not  Army-Navy  sur- 
plus for  the  most  part,  but  the  surplus  of 
Navy  civilian  contractors  which  had  been 
left  here  to  die.  (The  vehicles,  not  the  con- 
tractors. > 

JUST  A  sorvENt* 

The  German  motorcycle,  so  Jauntily  adver- 
tised for  $35.  was  actually  a  souvenir  p.clced 
up  at  Normaxnly  by  a  sailor  and  taken  .'rem 
him  by  a  thrifty  Government  as  surplus. 
It  had  a  bullet  hole  through  It  and  all  the 
wiring.  Including  the  magneto  was  gone.  It 
had  been  there  in  the  mud.  so  a  caretaker 
said,  since  1944.  That  was  typical,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  the  business  end  of  my  per- 
sonal heglra. 

Some  of  the  trucks  were  without  wheels, 
doors,  and  even  motors.  HeadllBhis  were  a 
rarity  and  most  of  the  tires  were  flat,  the 
prices  on  our  lists  beln?  the  only  thing  that 
was  inflated.  Obviously  they  had  beer  as- 
sessed from  a  desk  on  the  book  value.  Many 
of  the  trucks  weie  more  than  25  years  old. 
After  an  hour.  14  weary  veter»n  were  sum- 
moned back  to  the  bus  for  the  return 

The  conversation  was  a  novel  mixture  of 
GI  and  civilian  Jargon,  mostly  unprintable. 
One  little  paratrooper  had  seen  a  rusty  truck 
bcdy  he  thought  he  might  use.  He  asked 
what  he  should  do  and  was  told  with  com- 
plete solemnity  to  go  to  Port  Devens.  85 
miles  away,  and  tell  them  he  wanted  It. 
"What  happens  then?"  he  asked.  "Others 
may  want  It  too.  so  they  will  put  your  n.ime 
In  a  hat  and  notify  you  in  3  weeks  il  $ou 
win  It."  was  the  reply.  'But  I  need  It  now," 
was  all  he  said. 
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FANTASTIC    JOKE 

As  we  bounced  back  to  the  third  telegraph 
pole  where  we  had  boarded  the  bus.  the  pic- 
'  ture  of  the  little  t)eat-up  former  motorcycle 
which  I  had  come  so  far  to  see  ran  throu(?h 
my  head.  It  was  all  a  fantastic  Joke,  but  who 
was  the  Joke  on? 

When  we  left  the  bus.  there  was  a  fresh 
group  of  veterans  waiting  to  take  the  tour. 
Our  little  paratrooper  shouted  "Suckers"  and 
everybody  laughed.  The  sun  was  low  now 
and  it  had  been  a  long  day.  I  asked  an  older 
veteran,  who  .seemed  to  know  the  ropes  In  thii 
AUce-ln-Wonderland  proce.ss.  how  one  finally 
picked  up  and  paid  for  his  vehicle  If  he  finally 
was  notified  that  he  had  won  It  In  the  lottery. 
■  Oh.  none  of  us  have  ever  gotten  as  far  as 
that,"  he  answered. 


The  Nuremberg  Trial  and  International 
Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  all  interna- 
tional lawyers.  Mr.  Quincy  Wright,  is  a 
resident  of  my  own  city  of  Chicago.  In 
the  March  i.ssue  of  Changing  World, 
monthly  publication  of  the  American  As- 
.sociation  for  the  United  Nations.  Inc., 
Mr.  Wright  has  a  timely  and  thoughtful 
discus.sion  of  the  Nuremberg  war-guilt 
trials  in  their  relationship  to  the  emerg- 
ing body  of  international  law.  Mr. 
Wright's  paper  is  not  a  jumble  of  legal- 
istic phrases:  it  can  be  read  with  equal 
enjoyment  and  understanding  by  the 
Members  who  are  lawyers  and  even  by 
laymen. 

Th:  basic  principle  of  the  Nuremberg 
Charter  of  August  1945.  now  adhered  to 
ty  most  of  the  United  Nations,  is  that  of 
individual  responsibility  for  crimes 
against  the  world  community,  particu- 
larly the  crime  of  planning,  preparing, 
initiating,  and  waging  a  war  of  aggres- 
.sion.  and.  as  Mr.  Wright  explains,  this 
principle  points  the  way  to  acceptance  of 
world-wide  enforcement  of  statutes 
.  /-ain-st  common-law  crimes. 

This  is  clear  argument  for  the  prosecu- 
tion as  criminals  not  only  of  the  military 
leaders  and  the  chiefs  of  state  of  the  Axis 
war  criminals,  but  of  all  who  participated 
in  the  world  con.spiracy  of  aggres.sive  war; 
it  makes  it  possible  to  prosecute  the  in- 
dustrial leaders,  bankers,  and  other  civil- 
ians who  devised  the  economic  founda- 
tion for  the  Nazis'  war  machine,  and 
thus  discourage  great  industrialists  from 
aiding  and  encouraging  and  even  forc- 
ing w.-^r  upon  the  world  in  the  future. 

THE  NUREMBE3C  TRIAL 

(By  Quincy  Wright) 
The  Nuremberg  trial  Is  important  not  only 
because  It  Is  realizing  a  primary  war  aim  of 
the  United  Nations  proclaimed  at  the  Moscow 
Conference  in  1943.  but  also  because  It  will 
provide  the  public  and  the  historians  with 
an  authentic  record  of  what  happened  In 
Germany  during  the  past  two  decades,  and 
because  It  will  provide  Important  precedents 
for    the   development   of    international    law. 
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The  record  and  the  law  may  continue  to 
exert  educational  and  political  influence  long 
after  the  particular  defendants  are  forgotten. 

Federalists  have  been  demanding  that  a 
true  federal  organization  In  which  the  world 
community  acts  directly  on  individuals  be 
substituted  for  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. Many  of  them  recognize  that  such  a 
federation  could  not  be  made  world-wide, 
yet  support  the  Idea  at  the  risk  of  dividing 
the  world  Into  two  hostile  groups.  Can 
progress  be  made  without  this  serious  ri{.k? 
Can  the  United  Nations  Organization  be  de- 
veloped effectively  to  control  atoi'iic  energy 
without  sacrificing  the  essential  principle 
of  universality?  Probably  a  direct  relation 
should  be  eslabllshed  between  the  individual 
and  the  world  community  In  this  and  other 
matters  but  the  method  from  precedent  to 
precedent  illiz^trated  by  the  Nuremberg  trial 
may  have  advantages  over  the  method  of  a 
new  world  conference. 

The  basic  principle  of  the  Nuremberg 
Charter,  negotiated  In  August  1945,  among 
the  four  principtil  powers  tut  now  adhered 
to  by  many  other  United  Nations.  Is  that  of 
Individual  responsibility  for  crimes  against 
the  world  community,  particularly  the  crime 
of  planning,  preparing.  Initiating,  and  wag- 
ing a  war  of  aggression.  War  crimes  and 
crimes  against  humanity  also  involve  In- 
dividual rcFponsibillty  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  charter.  This  principle  points 
the  way  to  a  gradual  evolution  of  world 
federalism. 

While  international  law  has  long  recog- 
nized certain  individual  "offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations."  a  term  used  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  such  offenses  have 
seldom  been  tried  in  international  tribunals. 
Furthermore,  the  rule  that  the  Individual 
could  be  relieved  of  responsibility  by  show- 
ing that  he  acted  In  the  name  or  under 
the  authorlity  of  a  government  has  o.ten 
been  applied  in  dealing  with  such  cases. 
This  rule  has.  however,  been  denied  under 
circumstances  In  which  the  state  Itself  was 
forbidden  by  International  law  to  make  such 
an  authorization.  The  individual  cannot 
acquire  a  right  from  an  unlawful  act  of  state. 
The  charter  of  the  tribunal,  by  recognizing 
that  government  p>osition  or  superior  orders 
cannot  excuse  the  defendant  from  the  guilt 
of  criminal  acts,  accepts  this  principle  and 
establishes  a  direct  relation  between  the  in- 
dividual and  International  law.  It  m.'ikes 
the  individual  a  subject  of  international  law 
and  insofar  federalizes  the  International 
order. 

The  Nuremberg  trial  has  been  conducted 
v.ith  full  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
defendants  to  due  process  of  law.  Some 
Americans  have  thought  persons  charged 
with  such  atrocious  crimes  should  have  been 
shot  at  sight,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  an  Indictment  is  not  a  sentence.  The 
United  Nations  have  fought  the  war  for  due 
process  of  law.  They  are  to  be  congratulated 
that  they  have  been  willing  to  apply  their 
principles  to  persons  believed  to  be  their 
major  enemies. 

The  21  defendants  at  Nuremberg  who  day 
by  day  face  the  bench  of  eight  Judges  and 
alternates  may  or  may  not  be  found  guilty. 
Their  contribution  to  the  Nazi  aggression  and 
atrocities  has  been  as  varied  as  their  char- 
acters. In  the  Nazi  regime  GDering  occupied 
a  different  position  from  Schacht.  The  ac- 
tivities and  attitudes  of  Keitel  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Streicher.  The  tribunal 
in  providing  rules  assuring  the  defendants 
their  day  in  court,  the  counsel  of  their  choice, 
and  the  witnesses  and  documents  necessary 
for  their  defense  has  lived  up  to  the  best 
traditions  of  criminal  Justice  Not  until  the 
evidence  is  all  In  and  the  defendants  have 
had  their  say  will  the  sentence  be  pronounced 
and  not  until  then  can  one  be  certain  what 
the  sentences  will  be. 

The  trial  is  dramatic.  Men  who  less  than 
a  year  ago  wielded  great  power  over  the 
government  and  armed  forces  of  Germany 


are  on  trial  for  their  lives.  But  more  im- 
portant thun  the  Immediate  drama  Is  the 
principle  that  crimes  against  the  world  com- 
munity are  crimes  for  which  individuals  are 
liable  even  though  they  purport  to  be  acts 
of  state.  In  applying  this  principle  the 
statesmen  of  the  United  Nations  have  affirmed 
their  faith  that  in  the  future  the  organized 
world  community  will  prevent  or  suppress 
wars  of  aggression.  Were  it  possible  for 
aggression  to  succeed  the  statesmen  who  made 
the  charter  might  be  putting  their  heads  in 
the  aggressors  ne>ose.  The  trial  Is.  there- 
fore, an  expression  of  faith  that  the  United 
Nations  will  succeed,  that  if  aggression  oc- 
curs the  aggressor  nation  will  be  suppressed 
and  Its  leaders  who  planned  and  Initiated 
the  aggression  will  be  brought  to  the  bar 
of  Justice.  The  public  expression  of  this 
faith  by  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  United 
Nations  will  contribute  to  the  success  of  their 
organization. 

Tills  is  no  place  to  examine  the  charges 
wh'.ch  have  been  made  In  some  sections  of 
the  American  press  that  the  tribunal  Is  ap- 
plying ex  pest  facto  law  and  Is  acting  as 
Judge  in  its  own  case.  A  careful  examina- 
tion of  International  law  and  comparative 
criminal  law  discloses  the  weakness  of  this 
contention  in  principle.  All  common  law 
crimes  have  developed  by  judicial  Interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  accepted  principles. 
AH  national  criminal  tribunals  are  consti- 
tuted by  the  same  authority  that  Initiated 
the  prosecution.  The  fair  conduct  of  the 
trial  will  do  much  to  support  the  principle 
of  international  jurisdiction  in  practice. 

The  Nuremberg  trial  supplements  the 
United  Nations  Organization  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  In  this  lies  its  greatest 
importance  for  the  future.  International  law 
cannot  function  in  the  modern  world  as  a 
law  which  merely  seeks  to  coordinate  the  In- 
terests of  sovereign  rtates.  It  can  only  func- 
tion satisfactorily,  as  Grotius  realized  three 
centuries  ago.  If  it  is  considered  the  law  by 
which  the  world  community  maintains  fun- 
damental principles  among  both  states  and 
individuals. 


J.  Edgar  Hoover 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  all 
too  frequent  intervals,  rumors  arise  that 
organized  efforts  are  being  made  to  force 
the  removal  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI.  In  these  troublous 
times  this  Nation  needs  the  courageous 
services  of  this  outstanding  American. 

Then,  too.  almost  every  day  attacks  are 
made  upon  the  House  Commfttee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  The  very  existence 
of  this  committee  is  a  good  thing  for  this 
country,  and  its  activities  serve  to  keep 
Americans  alert  to  the  many  moves  made 
to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of  this 
Nation. 

That  Americans  are  alert  to  these 
moves  and  oppose  them  is  shown  by  the 
following  letter: 

The  Saint  Mart  Collxce. 
Xavier.  Kans.,  February  27.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Eekett  P.  SerBivNER, 

House  0/  Representatives  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Scrivner:  It  has  recently  ccme 
to  my  notice  that  there  Is  a  well -organized 
movement  on  foot  in  the  United  States,  with 
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hi  Nlquartf^rt  In  Washington,  tbp  piirpoae  of 
w^icb  to  U)  eluninate  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Houver  aa 
or  the  Ftderal  Bureau  of  Inveatlga- 
ttdn  and  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  Housa 
Ci  Dualttce  on  Dn-Amerlcan  Activities.  Aa 
;itizen  and  at  the  same  time  voicing  the 
wl  1  uf  the  faculty  and  student  body  of  the 
Sa^t  Mary  College.  I  wish  to  protest  agalnat 
and  aak  you  to  uae  your  office  and 
against  it.  The  Bucce«s  during  the 
23  years  of  the  Federal  Bureau  uf  In- 
tlgaUon,  under  th«  leadership  of  Mr. 
preveotlug  aa  well  aa  apprehending 
breakers,  haa  proved  beyond  dcubt  in 
bUiuIb  of  thoughtful  American  citizens 
aecd.  not  only  fur  the  FBI.  but  (or 
of  the  courage  and  abiUty  of  Mr. 
ver  at  lU  bead. 
There  Is.  ea  you  well  realize,  In  America 
a  group,  small  when  compared  to  the 
e  fwpulatlon.  whoae  interests  are  cp- 
to  those  of  the  majority.  The  pur- 
of  thtf  group  will  be  served  either  by 
removal  of  Mr  Hoover  or  by'  the  success 
this  denunclatioT  i?roup  investigat- 

un -American   a  -       We  only  need 

recall  by  comparison  the  absence  of  Im- 
ant  acu  of  sabotage  during  the  4  years 
this  recent  war  as  against  the  more  violent 
numerous  acts  of  World  War  I  to  realize 
Increased  elBciency  of  the  FEI. 
therefore,   in   the  name  of   the    faculty 
student  body  and  the  majority  of  their 
pelent.<4.  urge  you   to  use  your  influence   to 
pn  vent  this  small  group  from  undermining 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  I 
you  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  great 
M    of    people    probably    unaware    of    this 
American  activity  will  be  less  vociferous 
n  the  small  but  organized  opposition. 
Sincerely. 

AxTHnt  M   MintPHT. 

Fresident. 

)ir.  Speaker,  another  letter  indicating 
RfMup  interest  in  these  matters  is  one 
ad  lre.<tsed  to  me  by  Dr  Harry  W  Klenda. 
Sfj.tp    (  Kansas    State    Council, 

Kr|ighl.  _.  L   lumbus: 

Kansas  Stati  CorNrit 

Knights  or  r  -s. 

Wichita.  Kans  .  f;  __    -.  1946. 

Co4fti>Mimn  Eaarrr  P.  Sciuvnxx. 
House  of  Reprvsentatii'i.'i. 

Washington.  D  C. 
KUSTT  ScRivNfa:  At  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Coum.U  officers  of  the  Knights 
I^olumbus  held  at  Dodge  City.  Kans..  at 
Lora  Locke  Hotel  last  Sunda^.  February 
M*.  It  was  called  to  our  attention  that 
s  are  being  mfide  to  get  rid  of  J  EdiZ.-u- 
HoAver.  head  of  the  FBI.  and  to  prevent  re- 
neval  of  approp  for  the  House  Com- 

OjU^tee  on  Un-.^:  . .,  a  Activities,  due  to 
up  for  Hotise  approval  within  the  next 
"  of  weeks. 

order  represents  nearly   13  COO  mem- 

In  Kanaaa.  and  It  Is  our  sentiment  that 

Want  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 

J.   Bdgar  Hoover  and   also  renew  the 

ions    to    the    Committee    on    Un- 

•rlcan     Activities.     We     feel     that     even 

tho^h  the  war  might  be  won  yet  it  la  neees- 

that  we  ooainuin  good  organiaation  to 

subversive    Influence    that    might 

with  unity  and  patriotism  on  cur 

front  In  thu  postwar  era. 

Ibur  strict  attention  to  this  matter  will  be 

tly  appreciated  and  will  merit  for  ycu 

••teem   and   approbation   than   ever 

''•••e  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me 

you  dealre  any  help  from  our  organ- 
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Sincerely  yours. 

HUUST  M.  Klxnda, 
State  Deputy  of  Kansas. 

r.  Speaker,  the  requests  contained 
tjhese  two  letters  should  be  heeded. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVB 

Tuesdav.  March  5,  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
scores  of  difficulties  which  we  have  en- 
countered in  the  months  since  the  end 
of  the  war.  many  Americans  ha%'e  grown 
impatient.  They  have  forgotten  that  we 
are  only  a  little  more  than  6  months 
away  from  the  most  horrible  war  in 
human  history.  The  recsublishment  of 
a  sound  pea^e,  th->  end  of  all  the  frictions 
and  suspicions  engendered  by  and  accu- 
mulated during  the  war  both  at  home 
and  abroad  necessarily  mu-st  require  the 
Iap.se  of  more  time  tliaa  ma'^t  of  us  are 
content  to  accept. 

It  is  futile  under  these  circumstances 
to  demand  extreme  solutions  for  our 
problems.  History  demonstrates  that 
the  postwar  era  is  always  a  period  of 
difficult  adjustment.  It  is  a  time  for 
compromise.'^  and  conce<isions.  Above 
all.  it  is  the  time  when  middle-of-the- 
road  policies,  above  all  others,  must  gain 
public  approval  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  either  side  of  the  narrow  road. 
Because  it  was  too  extreme  and  too  in- 
clusive m  its  scope,  the  program  proposed 
by  cur  President  early  this  year  has 
failed  to  win  popular  approval.  Yet  we 
must  have  a  policy,  clear,  simple,  and  di- 
rect, in  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs 
if  we  are  to  achieve  the  victory  in  peace 
which  our  men  have  fought  so  hard  to 
win  in  war. 

Many  issues  have  been  shunted  aside 
in  our  preoccupation  over  immediate 
issues  during  these  trying  months.  They 
must  b?  reinstated  m  their  importance. 
I  have  tirafted  an  outline  program  which 
I  believe  Americans  of  all  groups  can  sup- 
port in  the  days  directly  ahead.  I  urge 
its  consideration  upon  all  people,  irre- 
spective of  their  political  affiliation  or 
economic  status. 

roaCICN    ATTAIKS 

First.  Pull  cooperation  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  with  the 
United  Nations  OiKanization  on  all  mat- 
ters involving  world  affairs.  Insistence 
by  our  representatives  on  complete  and 
candid  discussion  of  all  international 
issues  before  the  Security  Council. 
Championship  of  the  rights  of  small 
natioas  by  the  United  States. 

Second.  Immediate  announcement  by 
the  President  of  a  no-foreign-ailiances 
policy  to  offset  any  indication  of  his 
approval  of  the  Churchill  plan  which 
might  be  inferred  from  the  President's 
presence  at  the  Pulton.  Mo.,  address. 

Third.  Development  of  a  new  program 
in  our  State  Department  to  attract  out- 
tttiwtlng  personnel  tc  our  embassies  and 
ministries  overaeas.  whose  job  it  will  be 
to  "seir*  the  principles  of  our  American 
Republic  to  the  millions  of  people  abroad 
whose  good  will  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing through  inept  and  equivocal  repre- 
sentation. 

DOMESTIC    AWTAZMS 

P:urth.  Immediate  termination  of  the 
Selective  Service  Act  and  :to  replacement 


with  a  new  program  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment on  a  ba.sis  attractive  to  young  men 
seeking  a  military  career  marked  by  ade- 
quate pay  levels  and  the  prospect  of  pro- 
motion based  on  merit. 

Fifth.  Immediate  ces.«atlon  of  all  non- 
essential building,  modification  of  all  ex- 
isting pricing  and  manufacturing  regula- 
tions affecting  building  materials,  and 
establishment  of  a  Veterans'  Housing 
Agency  authorized  to  start  the  construc- 
tion of  veterans'  low-cost  homes  in  every 
community  where  such  a  shortage  exists. 

Sixth.  De\elopment  of  a  United  States 
Air  Force  a.ssuring  our  Nation  of  perma- 
ment  air  supremacy. 

Seventh.  Establishment  of  an  Atomic 
Energy  Research  Commission  headed  by 
scientists  and  free  from  military  domina- 
tion. 

Eighth.  Creation  of  a  national  labor 
policy  establishing  the  principle  of  a  se- 
curity wage,  designed  to  achieve  cost-of- 
livinp  pay  adju.stments  combined  with 
.*^ufflcient  savings  for  normal  family  secu- 
rity. 

Ninth.  Temporary  extension  of  price 
control  with  the  provision  that  an  equi- 
table adju.stment  panel  be  created  in 
each  OPA  regional  area  to  con-sid^r 
promptly  all  cases  of  individual  griev- 
ances which  justify  correction. 

Tenth.  The  public  announcement  of 
an  intention  to  balance  the  Federal 
Budget  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 


Realtor  Urges  Ceiling  Prices  on  Existing 
Koraes,  Charges  Pnces  Soaring  Cul  of 
ProportioD 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXA.s 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTS 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
repeatedly  charged  that  the  real-estate 
lobbyists  in  Washington  were  attempting 
to  dupe  and  mislead  honest  real-estate 
men  over  th.e  country  with  falsehoods 
and  half-truths  regarding  the  Presi- 
dents program  to  provide  houses  for 
veterans  at  prices  they  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Recently  I  have  received  more  and 
more  evidence  that  many  men  of  in- 
tegrity in  the  real-estate  business  are 
refusing  to  accept  these  lobbyists'  state- 
ments at  face  value,  and  are  beginning 
to  do  a  little  careful  thinking  for  them- 
selves. Week  before  last  one  of  the  most 
prominent  real -est  ate  men  in  Chicago 
wrote  me  privately,  stating  that  he  had 
gone  through  the  'boom-busf  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  I.  and  expressing  the 
fear  that  the  real-estate  industry's  own 
leaders  were  blindly  guiding  the  country 
into  a  repetition  of  that  same  mi.stake. 
I  have  received  more  than  a  score  of  sim- 
ilar communications. 

Today  I  have  with  me  a  letter  from  a 
New  Jersey  realtor  who  says  that  prices 
already  are  soaring  out  of  proportion  to 
value,  and  predicting  a  terrific  collapse 
in  the  market. 

In  the  light  of  our  experience  with  the 
lobbying  representatives  of  the  real-es- 
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tate  industry  here  in  Washington,  I  think 
it  would  be  interesting  to  the  Members  to 
read  for  themselves  what  some  of  the 
more  responsible  men  in  the  real-estate 
business  have  to  say.  Under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sioNAL  Record,  I  should  like  to  include 
this  communication  from  J.  Frank 
Hanly.  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  together  with  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  Harri.son  Todd, 
president  of  the  Camden  County  Real 
Estate  Board: 

Camden  N.  J.,  March  14,  1946. 
Representative  Patman. 

Congressional  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
De.\r  Congressman:  Herewith  enclosed  you 
will  find  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
president  of  the  Camden  County  Board  of 
Realtors,  of  which  I  am  a  former  president 
and  now  director  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
State  and  National  Association  of  Realtors. 
I  make  the  above  statements  In  order  to 
qualify  my  position  In  the  real  estate  field 
and  In  the  building  of  homes  during  the  past 
30  years,  and  feel  with  that  baclcground.  I 
have  the  necessary  experience  to  write  on  the 
subject  contained  in  this  letter:  housing  and 
control  cf  real  estate  prices  of  existing  homes, 
as  well  as  building  of  new  homes.  I  trust 
my  remarks  will  be  helpful  and  timely;  that 
I  may  also  be  constructive 

The  letter  above  referred  to  was  not  too 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  board  presi- 
dent, but  after  reading  same  to  the  board  of 
directors  at  the  regular  monthly  meeting,  a 
number  of  the  directors  thought  well  of  the 
content  and  subject,  voted  that  It  be  read  at 
a  regular  weekly  meeting  of  the  membership 
of  the  Camden  County  Board  of  Realtors.  I 
read  the  letter  and  had  5  minutes  to  discuss 
same,  which  time  did  not  permit  a  discu=- 
filon  but  only  a  statement  of  facts  relative 
to  appraising  real  estate  on  GI  loans  at  sale 
prices  rather  than  value.  I  further  made  the 
statement  that  unless  the  realtors  cleaned 
their  own  houses;  did  something  to  stop  the 
•'inflated  price  of  existing  homes  being  sold, 
that  sooner  or  later  there  would  be  legisla- 
tion that  would  limit  the  price  of  homes  in 
order  to  stop  the  speculators,  and  it  was  up 
to  the  realtors  to  do  something  about  it,  and 
such  legislation  Is  necessary  In  order  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  existing  housing."  You  can  well 
imagine  I  did  not  get  very  far  with  that  dis- 
cussion or  remark.  The  publicity  man  of  the 
board,  a  ne^n's  reporter  from  the  local  paper, 
Courier-Post  of  Camden,  asked  to  see  the  let- 
ter. He  wanted  to  use  It  and  made  notes  as 
he  said.  "I  think  you  have  got  something 
there  worthwhile,  and  I  am  going  to  print  It." 
But  I  can  assure  ycu  he  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  priiit  the  story  as  I  gave  It  to 
the  members  at  that  meeting.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  board  a.<sked  that  he  "soft  pedal" 
the  Issue  as  it  was  detrimental  to  our  busi- 
ness. He  did.  however,  report  the  discussion 
in  the  papers  and  the  enclosed  clipping  Is 
proof  of  the  statement. 

After  the  meeting  I  had  a  number  of  mem- 
bers come  to  me  and  state  that  it  was  about 
time  someone  made  that  statement  and 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  inflation  prices  or 
boom  prices,  and  remarked  that  prices  were 
soaring  out  of  proportion  to  value  and  some- 
day there  would  be  a  terrific  crash  In  the 
maiket  as  before.  This  statement  was  also 
made  to  me  by  representatives  of  banking 
Institutions  that  are  financing  GI  loans,  etc., 
and  other  officials  of  various  types  of  mort- 
gage-financing Institutions  In  and  around 
this  section  of  the  country.  So  the  subject 
Is  timely  and  important.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  efforts  to  control  or  try  to  control 
prices  of  existing  homes.  •Its  a  run-away 
market." 

To  criticize  and  not  offer  constructive 
thiughU  or  Ideas  has  no  place  In  this  pro- 
rram:  therefore.  I  offer  for  your  consideration 
the  following  suggestions:  ., 


First:  On  existing  housing.  Allow  on  the 
last  sale  price  a  raise  or  profit  of  10  percent. 
If,  since  the  sale,  the  purchaser  has  made 
capital  improvements  which  can  be  proven 
by  affidavit  and  bills  and  statements  of  such 
capital  improvements,  then.  In  that  event, 
the  costs  of  lame  should  be  added  to  the  sale 
price  of  the  house  and  a  profit  of  10  percent 
allowed  on  the  total  cost  of  the  original  pur- 
chase, plus  the  cost  of  the  capital  Improve- 
ment. This  will  give  the  seller  a  profit  on 
his  property  and  allow  a  commission  to  the 
real  estate  agent  of  5  percent  of  the  sale  price 
without  loss  to  the  seller.  Tliis  would  cut 
out  the  speculator — and  no  one  buys  a  home 
for  profit  except  the  speculator — and  he 
should  not  be  allowed  to  speculate  when 
there  is  a  shortage  of  homes  and  a  distress 
market,  but  let  him  confine  his  speculation 
to  commercial  property  and  commercial 
buildings.  Commercial  property  Is  a  specula- 
tive field,  but  homes  in  this  market  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  speculator's  hands 

To  control  and  check  such  a  program.  In 
order  that  It  cannot  be  violated  or  Infringed 
upon,  I  suggest  the  following:  That  the  buyer 
make  an  affidavit  as  to  the  date  he  purchased 
the  property,  the  price  he  paid  for  same,  plus 
capital  Improvement  costs,  if  any,  and  that 
he  certify  "by  affidavit  that  this  is  a  true  state- 
ment of  fact.  There  should  be  a  penalty  for 
falsification  of  fact  or  statement,  if  such 
falsification  exists.  Also  In  addition  to  the 
seller's  statement,  the  title  company,  or  at- 
torney searching  the  title,  should  also  make 
an  affidavit  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
stamps  on  the  deed  when  the  property  wjis 
purchased  by  the  seller.  This  will  tie  In 
closely  with  the  seller's  statement  and  If 
there  is  a  discrepancy  or  any  chiseling  Is 
done  by  the  seller,  you  have  the  penalty  and 
can  Investigate  and  prosecute.  This  will 
keep  the  prices  where  they  belong,  kill  spec- 
ulation in  home  or  residential  selling. 

I  further  suggest  in  order  to  defeat  the 
speculators  or  chiselers  who  are  always  trying 
to  defeat  any  kind  of  legislation  that  curbs 
their  activities,  that  a  period  of  resale  be 
Inserted  in  the  measure  in  order  to  stop  a 
rapid  pyramiding  of  resales  of  the  same  prop- 
erty at  a  10-percent  increase  each  time.  In 
orSer  to  boost  the  price.  I^aturally,  there 
are  instances  where  a  resale  of  a  legitimate 
owner  should  be  recognized  for  good  reasons 
such  as  moving,  death,  or  any  other  legiti- 
mate reason,  but  not  allow  the  buying  and 
selling  by  speculators.  This  could  easily  be 
taken  care  of  by  provision. 

In  order  to  stimulate  building  of  new  hous- 
ing and  also  stop  the  constant  rise  of  exist- 
ing home  prices,  a  supply  of  new  homes  Is 
necessary.  To  encourage  this,  I  believe  It 
would  be  wise  and  a  smart  move  to  remove 
the  ceiling  on  all  materials  that  go  Into  the 
construction  of  residential  buildings.  At 
first,  this  may  create  a  high  market  of  ma- 
terials and  high  prices  for  new  homes  but 
will  level  off  rapidly  as  the  supply  begins  to 
meet  the  demand.  This  would  also  help  kill 
rising  prices  of  existing  housing.  Prom  my 
experience,  no  one  wants  an  old  house  If  he 
can  get  a  new  one  at  a  little  higher  price  in  a 
neighborhood  with  better  future  prospect  of 
improvement. 

Certainly.  I  admit  you  will  pay  through 
the  nose  In  the  beginning  for  materials  and 
new  housing,  but  not  for  long.  The  bottle- 
neck will  be  broken  quickly,  not  in  the  far 
distant  future,  but  as  soon  as  new  housing 
begins  to  come  on  the  market.  The  old- 
house  price  will  drop  and  so  wUi  the  new- 
house  price  continue  to  drop  as  the  supply 
meets  the  demand,  or  relieves  the  pressure, 
and  relief  will  come  much  quicker  by  this 
means,  than  by  ceiling  prices  and  no  building 
to  speak  of. 

Another  manner  In  which  to  encourage  new 
home  building;  stop  the  flow  of  all  buUdlng 
materials  Into  commercial  buildings  such  as 
theaters,  race  tracks,  sports  arenas,  garages, 
public  buildings,  stores,  and  any  kind  or 
type   of   commercial   building   project,  and 


direct  that  this  matcrLil  be  used  for  hous- 
ing only. 

I  believe  I  have  given  you  an  outline  of 
facts  relative  to  the  hotislng  conditions  of 
today,  and  the  reasons,  all  of  which  you  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  than  I,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  something  has  to  be  done 
that  Is  drastic;  a  plan  that  can  and  wUl  work, 
that  will  solve  price  ceilings  on  existing  hous- 
ing. Also  that  something  must  be  done  to 
stimulate  new  housing  construction,  as  well 
as  protect  lending  institutions  and  the  GI's 
from  Investing  In  residential  property,  either 
as  buyer  or  lender,  at  fantastic  prices  that  do 
not  have  any  relation  to  value,  and  If  sale 
prices  are  allowed  to  continue  to  rise,  some- 
day will  crash.  When  that  day  arrives,  who 
will  be  holding  the  bag:  the  Government,  the 
GI.  or  the  lending  Institution? 

I  was  a  victim  of  the  last  crash  In  real 
estate.  I  hope  I  shall  not  have  to  witness 
the  distress  that  will  be  caused  by  another 
such  condition,  and  many  are  today  pre- 
dicting that  the  next  will  be  much  worse 
than  the  last  due  to  the  price  of  existing 
housing  getting  out  of  hand  and  also  due 
to  restrictions,  ceilings  on  materials,  thereby 
holding  back  the  production  of  materials 
and  the  building  of  new  homes. 

I  trust  the  thoughts  and  Ideas  I  have  ex- 
pressed are  of  value  to  you  and  If  you  do 
not  think  well  of  the  plan  and  Ideas,  If  one 
Idea  is  helpful,  then  I  feel  I  have  rendered 
you  a  service.  If  you  prefer  a  personal  In- 
terview on  the  subject,  I  will,  at  your  request, 
personally  go  over  the  matter  with  you  more 
carefully. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Frank  Hanlt. 


January  31,  1946. 
Mr.  Harrison  Todd. 

President,  Camden  County 
Real  Estate  Board, 

Camden.  N.  J. 

Dear  Harrison:  For  quite  some  time  I  have 
been  concerned  regarding  the  appraisals  of 
real  estate  In  and  around  the  city  and 
suburbs  of  Camden,  my  fear  that  the  ap- 
praisal of  real  estate  by  realtors  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Residential  Society  of  Apprais- 
ers as  well  as  members  of  the  MAI  are  ap- 
praising properties  at  the  sales  price  rather 
than  at  the  value  of  the  property;  trying 
to  meet  the  sale  and  forgetting  the  value 
element.  I  have  seen  this  actually  happen 
and  it  is  hapf)ening  every  day  In  this  area. 

I  have  read  the  Issue  of  Headlines  and 
also  reports  of  other  organizations  as  well  as 
the  daily  papers  regarding  the  Patman  bill 
and  the  WET  bill,  also  other  legislation 
that  is  In  the  making,  or  talk  relative  to 
legislation  about  to  be  Introduced  that  will 
limit  the  prices  for  which  old  houses  can 
and  will  be  sold,  that  will  limit  the  sale  of 
new  houses  and  construction  of  same,  by  con- 
trol of  prices,  therefore,  it  is  vitally  Important 
that  the  real  estate  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors,  the  Residen- 
tial Society  of  Appraisers,  and  MAI,  look  Into 
this  matter  and  put  their  houses  In  order 
and  do  something  besides  criticize  the  agen- 
cies that  are  in  control  or  trying  to  control 
a  runaway  market  and  too  great  Inflation  In 
real  estate.  Offer  something  besides  talk  out 
of  one  side  of  our  mouths  and  out  of  the 
other  side  permit  without  any  action  on  the 
part  of  the  above  organization  controls  of 
appraisals.  GI  loans  are  controlled  by  the 
appraisers,  and  the  GI  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  set  up  a  system  of  appointing  ap- 
proved appraisers  to  protect  the  GI.  and 
what  are  we  doing;  appraising  sales  prices  and 
not  value,  meeting  the  selling  price. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  It  has  become 
an  Issue;  that  legislation  Is  going  to  be  passed 
that  will  control  this  price  unless  we  control 
it  ourselves  and  offer  a  better  plan  of  control 
than  mere  talk  and  loose  conversation.  I 
believe  that  you  should  devote  a  meeting  of 
the  board  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter. 
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I  aUo  brllere  that  It  ^taaiA  be  brought  to 
tie  attention  of  the  nattenal  aaaoclatlon  for 
,  bacaut*  tX  ve  don't  act  and  offer  aome- 
bctter  than  talk  and  converaatlon  and 
Bb  ipectflc  atopgap.  we  are  going  to  ge:  legia- 
li  tlon  that  wUl  definitely  put  the  brakes  on 
tl  lis  htgh}ackin«;  of  prices  and  the  fault  will 
ap<  b«  the  tactatotors'  but  the  realtors'  and 
gaalBBUaBa  that  deal  In  real  estate, 
alid  then  It  will  be  too  late. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  (or  consideration :  It 
tf  constructive,  timely,  and  certainly  with 
B  ent.  and  of  vital  Importance  to  all  m  the 
n  al  estate,  building,  appraising,  mortgage, 
a  Id  financing,  as  «rell  as  banking  interests: 
ai  id  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  tne  problem 
o    the  iwUton. 


J.  FeANK  H.\Nt.T. 


A  ppHcation  for  Radio  Station  License  by 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  Corp. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or   OKLAHOM  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord.  I 
ir  elude  the  follow* ing  .statement  and  let- 
ters: 

Washington.  D   C  .  March  27.  1»46.— Con- 
gi  essman  BoaxM  charged  today  that  the  ap- 
p]  Icatlon   of    the  Metropolitan   Broadcasting 
in    which    a   number    of    Government 
ployees  are  c  ckholders  and 

hich  station  i  i.  being  es    j- 

ll^hed   for   pru;i.i   .u.  :.i   purposes,   was   spon- 
within    u.f    l-Lvleral    Communications 
Commission  by  a  Commission  employee  who 
sening  his  seLf-lnterest  rather  than  the 
ic  Interest,  convenience,  and  necessity  as 
ipecihcd  in  the  act. 

[:::ongrsasman     BoaxM     said     Idward     M. 
.  unce  special  assistant  to  Chairman 
of  the  PCC  and  until  very,  very  recently 
the  law  department  of  the  FCC.  handled 
application  In  the  Commission  while  an 
iloyee  of   the  Commission,  and  resigned 
tr*  im   the  FCC   to   become  manager  of   the 
st4tlon  only  after  he  had  accomplished,  as 
employee  of  the  CammiHton.  this  servloe 
his  per»uual  Interest, 
rhe  CainiMMHeii  further  said  that  "more 
one  ooafNHtonal  committee  will  find 
the  records  of  Its  inquiries  Information 
ablaut  the  activlUes  of  Edward  M.  Brecher. 
I  refer  capeclally  to  the  investigation  of 
FCC  ■•     The  Congressman  further  sUted 
t  he  had  personally  solicited  the  members 
the  Com-  n  Un-American  Activities 

B»»ke  s  }.  .qulry  Into  the  afmiatlons 

^^  activities  c:  certain  employees  of  the 
FC  C.  eepecially  employees  in  the  law  de- 
pa  tmcnt. 
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CoNOKsas  or  thx  Uwrm  Statu. 

HmnB  or  RcraasutTATTvis. 
Wm^tnfton.  D.  C.  Mmrih  25.  194€. 
tm  8.  Woes. 
Chmtrmmn,  Committee  on   Vn-Amertecn 
Aeti9Ui*$.    House    of   Mrpresentmt*9e$. 
Wmahin§ton.  D    C 
♦^  Dkab  Urn  CHAnicAN     I  am  advised  that 
IfBcnse  to  establish  a  radio  stattoo  haa  been 
itatf   to   the   Metropolitan   ffri  arleMlli^ 
900   Seventeenth    Street   WW.   Waah- 
>n  «.  D.  C .  by  the  PCC 
appears  evident  to  me  that  the  purpose 
hts  aUUon  la  atrlctly  tu  obUiln  a  means 
ting  propaganda. 


The  stockholders  of  this  sUtlon  as  listed 
In  the  records  are  In  many  Instances  subjects 
of  lnvesti<»tlan  by  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  and  will  be  found  In  your 
sttidles.  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
stixlles  you  made  of  the  PAC.  It  Is  inter- 
esting also  to  note  that  many  of  these  stock- 
holders are  Federal  Government  employees. 

I  surest  that  the  Committee  en  Un-Amer- 
tcan  Activities  have  a  look  into  this  authori- 
sation by  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
misaloD. 

Stncerely  yotirs, 

Lrtt  H  BoREN. 

CoMcniss  or  thk  UKrrra  Statts. 

HOt'St  OF  RrFHESEIfTATTVia. 

Waffiington.  D.  C.  March  26, 1946. 

FKDKSAL  CoMMUNirATtONS  COMMISSION, 

Washington.  D  C. 
GnmcMEN:  I  am  advised  that  you  have 
granted  a  license,  or  at  least  made  a  condi- 
tional grant  of  license,  to  the  Metropolitan 
Broadcasting  Corp.  to  establish  a  radio  sU- 
tlon In  Washington.  D.  C. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  ?tock- 
holders  of  this  station  are  Federal  Govern- 
ment employees.  I  am  Inclined  to  question 
whether  It  is  the  public  convenience  and 
necessity  that  this  corporation  seeks  to  serve 
or  If  11  seeks  to  create  a  propaganda  outlet 
for  political  purposes. 

Further,  it  appears  that  several  of  the 
stockholders  of  this  station  as  listed  in  the 
records  have  been  subjects  of  investigation 
by  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, and  that  Icad^  me  to  inquire  whether  the 
Commission  Is  granting  a  license  that  will  be 
used  for  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  of 
even  more  than  a  political  campaign  purpose. 
Further,  it  would  appear  that  rfniiations  of 
the  stockholders  as  listed  Indicates  a  con- 
nection with  the  Political  Action  Committee 
of  the  CIO.  which  further  indicates  the  prob- 
ability that  this  station  is  being  set  up  for  po- 
litical propaganda  purposes),  to  serve  the  spe- 
cial Interests  of  organized  Minorities,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  ,of  the  criterion  In  the  act. 
based  upon  the  public  convenfience  and  ne- 
cessity fcr  radio  services. 

I  herewith  lodge  protes*  *  the  ap- 

proval by  the  Federal  Com::    .  ins  Com- 

mission of  the  ^establishment  ut  such  a  sta- 
tion until  the  Commission  ha«  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  questions  I  have  here 
raised  and  made  a  finding  of  fact  that  the  ap- 
plication does  not  In  any  wise  depart  from 
the  established  standards  cf  the  act. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ln.1  H  BoszN 


Postage  on  Fcod 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIE'y:iLLER 

or   WlKONStM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  2S.  194S 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
Agree  that  we  want  to  do  what  we  can  to 
stave  off  starvation  in  Europe.  Many 
people  are  anxious  to  make  a  personal 
contribution  to  meet  the  desperate  need, 
by  sending  food  parcels  to  thiir  relatives 
and  friends  abroad.  The  high  postage 
rate  has  been  a  deterrent,  however. 
When  dooon  must  add  a  dollar  or  two  for 
•tamps  to  the  cost  of  every  parcel  they 
send,  they  often  find  it  necessary  to  cut 
down  on  the  food  In  order  to  pay  the 
postage. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  March  27  calls  attention  to  this  fact. 


and  urges  that  rates  be  lowered  on  food 
parcels  to  encourage  sending  more.  I  be- 
lieve this  would  be  a  very  wise  measure, 
and  I  a.sk  leave  to  insert  this  editorial  in 
the  RxcoRO  to  call  attention  to  the  situa- 
tion. I  have  today  written  to  the  Post- 
master General  asking  him  to  take  ap- 
propriate action. 

The  giving  and  receiving  of  much- 
needed  food  parcels  will  help  build  inter- 
national good  will,  so  badly  needed  in 
these  diflBcult  times.  It  should  be  en- 
couraged even  though  it  involves  a 
trifling  loss  in  postal  revenue. 

The  editorial  follows: 

POSTAGE  ON  FOOD 

The  Post  Offlce  Department,  it  seems  to  us, 
should  make  a  concession  to  the  millions  of 
hungry  people  abroad  by  lowering  the  postal 
rates  on  food  parcels  to  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  present  rates  are  a  formidable  barrier, 
when  compared  with  what  It  costs  to  send  a 
similar  package  to  a  serviceman  overseas. 
Food  parcels  to  Individuals  In  France,  fcr 
instance,  go  at  the  rate  of  14  cents  a  pound. 
or  $1.54  for  the  11-pound  maximum.  The 
same  parcel  could  be  sent  from  Wa.'-hington 
to  an  Army  or  Navy  man  In  France  for  only 
30  cents.  The  reason  is  that,  as  originally 
set  up  for  security  purposes,  on  packages  to 
servicemen  the  sender  pays  postage  only  to 
the  port  of  embarkation — New  York  or  S.in 
Francisco,  as  the  case  may  be — and  from 
there  mail  Is  handled  by  Army  or  fleet  post 
offices.  Considering  the  urgency  of  the  food 
situation,  it  seems  to  lis  that  a  similar  rate 
cctild  well  be  establUhed  for  food  parcels. 
We  urge  that  the  Postmaster  General  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary.  If  a  temporary 
reduction  In  rales  will  help  reduce  starva- 
tion by  inducing  more  people  to  send  food 
packages  abroad  It  will  be  well  worth  the 
cost. 


Guaranties  Under  GI  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  some  question  with  reference 
to  the  guaranties  of  the  Goverrment  on 
GI  loans  under  certain  provisions  of  the 
act.  I  have  requested  a  ruling  from  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  I  am  in- 
cluding the  reply  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  its  ruline  referred  to  in 
the  letter  which  will  materially  assist 
those  who  are  in  dnubt  as  to  the  guaranty 
provision  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights: 

Washwctcn  D  C  .  March  13.  1946. 
Hon.  Alvin   F.  Weichel. 

House  o/  Representatires.  '' 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  DtAM  lb.  WncnzL :  Tour  letter  of  March 
7.  194«.  addrcued  to  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Admiatotrator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  with 
wMcli  you  forwarded  a  letter  addressed  to 
you  under  date  of  March  4.  1946  by  J.iseph 
V.  Motsch.  Bucutlve  Vice-President.  Huron 
County  Banking  Co  .  Norwalk.  Ohio,  has  been 
referred  to  this  office  for  neccasary  attention. 

Getwrally  speaking,  yoiu:  correspondent's 
undersuttding  of  the  provisions  of  title  III. 
Servicemen  s  Readjustment  Act.  as  amended 
by  Public  268  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Is  cor.- 
rect.  but  the  question  wiiich  apparently  his 
counsel  has  raised  U  fully  discussed  In  the 
attached  copy  of  an  opinion  of  the  imder- 
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signed  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  will,  in  due  time,  be  Issued 
as  an  administrator  s  decision. 

It  Is  bf  lieved  that  this  will  be  sufficient  fcr 
your  present  purposes,  but  If  further  inlor- 
maiion  is  desired,  prompt  consideration  will 
be  given  to  any  request  therefor. 

A  copy  of  this   letter,  together   with   Mr. 
Motsch's  letter,  is  fnclos^d. 
Very  t;uly  ycurs, 

Edwv.rd  E.  Odom. 

Solicitor. 

March  1,  1946. 
The  Administtiator, 
The  ...oiJciTon. 

Section  506  Public  Law  268,  Seventy-ninth 
Ccingrers— Guarantee  or  insurance  of  loans 
under  title  III  thereof— the  relative  rights  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  creditor  In  the 
security  for  such  leans: 

Incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  regula- 
tions pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  III, 
Public  Law  268  cf  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
{'lese.  the  folk.v.ing  question  has  been  pre- 
sented by  counsel  for  certain  lenders.  It  is 
a  basic  question,  involving  construction  of 
the  act.  Its  clarification  is  necessary  for 
proper  functioning  in  respect  to  the  guar- 
anty of  loans  as  contemplated  by  the  act. 
AccordinRly.  the  following  opinion  has  been 
prepared  and  Is  submitted  for  your  approval. 
The  question  presented  is:  "When  a  claim 
for  guaranty  or  for  insurance  has  been  paid 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  pursuant  to 
title  III.  Public  Law  238.  of  the  Seventy-ninth 
Congress,  are  the  riehts  in  the  security 
which  are  acquired  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  general  right  of  subroga- 
tion, or  to  the  provisions  of  section  503  of 
Public  Law  268,  Junior  tj  the  rl-^hts  of  the 
creditor  in  such  security,  or  on  a  parity  with 
the  rights  of  such  creditor?" 

Before  discussing  the  legal  principles 
which  it  is  believed  govern,  it  may  be  help- 
ful to  state  a  concrete  case  illustrating  the 
question  preFcnted.  An  eligible  veteran 
borrows  $8,000  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on 
realty.  One-half  of  the  debt.  $4,000,  U  guar- 
anteed by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  The  veteran  pays  81,000  on  the 
principal  of  the  indebtedness,  and  subse- 
quently defaults.  Disregarding  for  conven- 
ience the  question  of  interest,  the  amount  of 
guaranty  payable,  and  presumably  paid,  is 
$3,500  (50  percent  of  the  debt) .  Thereafter, 
at  u  foreclosure  sale,  the  encumbered  realty 
sells  for  $3,500.  Applied  to  these  facts,  the 
question  is  whether  the  creditor  is  entitled  to 
the  entire  proceeds  of  such  sale  or  only  one- 
half  thereof.  If  the  former,  the  creditor 
does  not  suffer  a  loss.  The  Government  loses 
the  $3,500  it  paid  on  the  guaranty  (subject 
to  any  possibility  of  collecting  it  from  the 
veteran).  If  the  latter,  the  creditor  loses 
$1,750  and  the  Government  a  like  amount. 
The  question  mu5t  be  considered  from  two 
separate  and  distinct  points  of  view:  (a)  the 
rights  of  the  respective  parties  under  the 
applicable  general  principles  of  law  (equity), 
involving  subrogation,  and  (b)  the  change,  if 
any,  as  to  the  first-mentioned  rights,  result- 
ing from  the  language  used  In  section  506  of 
the  amendatory  act. 

Th?  same  question  arose  under  the  original 
act  (Public  346  of  the  78th  Cong  ) .  It  was 
considered  and  decided  in  Administrators 
Decision  No.  590.  dated  September  29.  1944 
The  relevant  language  of  the  original  act  is 
contained  in  section  500  (b)  thereof,  and 
I     reads  as  follows: 

"No  security  for  the  guaranty  of  a  loan 
ihall  be  required  except  the  ri^ht  to  be 
subrogated  to  the  lien  rights  of  the  holder 
of  the  obligation  which  is  guaranteed  " 

The  comparable  lanjunge  in  the  nmcnda- 
torj-  act  (Public.  268)  is  contained  in  section 
506  thereof,  as  follows: 

•In  the  event  of  default  •  •  •  the 
holder  •  •  •  shall  notify  the  Admlnls- 
tratrr  who  shall  thereupon  pay  to  such  holder 
the  guaranty     •     •     •,  and  shall  be  subro- 


gated to  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  ob- 
ligation to  the  extent  of  the  amount  paid  on 
the  guaranty." 

The  underscored  language  in  the  last  quo- 
tation is  the  pieclse  language  in  point  here. 
Tlie  quoted  language  Immediately  preceding 
It  represents  legislative  pronouncement  In 
accord  with  the  conclusion  reached  In  Ad- 
ministrator's Decision  No.  589.  dated  Septem- 
ber 25,  19i4 

The  conclUEion  reached  in  Administrator's 
Decision  590  is  reflected  in  section  4043  of 
the  rcgu'atlons  promulgated  December  8. 
1944.  The  administration  of  the  act  has 
been  in  accordance  with  the  conclusion  in 
Administrator's  Decision  590  and  with  eaid 
section  40i3  cf  the  regulations  continuously 
sinc3  December  8.  1944.  It  is  r.ppropri.ate 
to  here  supplement  the  discussion  In  Ad- 
m'nistfator's  Decision  590. 

Having  in  mind  the  somewhat  divergent 
language  used  In  various  court  opinions, 
and, the  confU3ion  that  easily  can  arise  in 
discussing  the  term  "subrogation"  in  its  vari- 
ous meanings,  it  is  understandable  that  Con- 
gress would  consider  it  proper  to  mention 
the  subject  in  this  net.  In  the  original  act 
it  also  was  appropriate  to  mention  it  at  the 
place  it  was  mentioned,  because  In  the  same 
sentence  it  was  provided  that  no  security  for 
the  guaranty  would  be  required.  -  If  sub- 
rogation had  not  been  mentioned  someone 
almost  certainly  would  have  argued  that  the 
other  lar.Ruap;e  was  tantamount  to  an  ex- 
press statutory  waiver  of  the  right  of  sub- 
rogation, which  otherwise  wcud  exist  in 
favor  of  the  Government.  In  the  revised 
act  the  statement  that  no  security  for  the 
guaranty  shall  be  required.  Is  omitted,  be- 
cause surplusage.  Logically,  the  subroga- 
tion provision  was  mentioned  in  section  506 
because  there  occurs  the  affirmative  statutory 
provision  as  to  payment  of  the  guaranty. 
Fxirther.  it  may  well  be  that  the  provision 
was  carried  into  section  506  to  negative  ar- 
gument that  might  otherwise  have  been 
urged  that  the  Government  was  waiving  Its 
right  to  subrogation  which,  of  course.  Con- 
gress would  have  the  power  to  do. 

The  language  also  Is  appropriate  because 
of  general  statements  frequently  found,  such 
as.  "the  claim  of  the  creditor  must  be  fully 
satisfied  before  there  can  arise  any  equity 
of  subrogation."  (Stearns  on  the  Law  of 
Suretyship,  fourth  edition,  p  430).  Such 
general  statements,  out  of  their  context, 
may  easily  mislead. 

The  same  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
creditor's  rights  to  the  possession  of  securi- 
ties "is  superior  to  the  equity  of  the  surety 
or  guarantor,  and  the  creditor  Is  not  obliged 
to  suffer  the  inconvenience  or  risk  of  parting 
with  any  of  his  resources  until  the  debt 
Is  paid  m  full.     •     •     • 

"When  his  debt  has  been  only  partially 
paid,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that 
the  third  party  who  made  such  payment 
thereby  acquired  a  precedence  over  him,  or 
was  even  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  in 
reference  to  the  security  for  the  payment 
of  the  remainder  of  his  debt"  (430-431). 

(In  Maryland  Casualty  Company  v.  Fonts, 
receiver  of  the  People's  National  Bank  (11  F. 
(2d)  71.  46  A.  L.  R.  852)).  It  was  squarely 
held  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  that  the  surety 
of  the  State  depKJsitory  bank  (defunct)  which 
had  paid  the  full  penal  sum  of  Its  bond  was 
not  entitled  to  share  in  liquidating  dividends 
from  the  bank's  assets  (which,  of  course, 
occupied  the  position  of  security  for  the 
debt),  until  the  State  had  been  paid  In 
full  from  some  source.  It  happened  that 
the  penal  sum  of  the  bond  was  insufficient 
to  cover  the  State  deposit  In  the  reported 
case. 

The  court  observed  (p.  855):  '-The  very 
essence  of  the  right  of  subrogation,  by  one 
in  the  position  of  the  appellant,  is  that 
the  debt  on  account  of  which  the  Indemnity 
was  given,  has  been  paid  by  the  one  setting 
up  the  equity.  As  Ions  cs  the  undertaking 
en  account  of  which  the  security  was  given 


remains  unpaid,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
on?  giving  the  Indemnity  cannot  Invoke  the 
aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  save  It  from  the 
consequences  of  having  to  make  pa>-ments 
on  account  of  the  obligation  It  gave,  by  de- 
creeing to  It  dividends  from  the  estate  cf 
the  insolvent  bank,  and  leaving  the  debts 
of  such  Institution  indemnified  against  un- 
paid." 

The  doctrine  anncu-iced  in  the  Pouts  case 
was  in  principle  r:cngn!zcd  by  the  Svpreme 
Court  in  Vr.ited  States  v.  National  Svrrty 
Company  (254  U.  S  73.  65  Law  Ed.  143).  In 
that  case  the  Surety  Company  sought  to  rs- 
sert  th?  Government's  right  of  priority  pur- 
suant to  Revised  Statutes  3466.  The  bonds 
were  contractor's  performance  bonds.  The 
contractor  had  defaulted,  resulting  in  a  loss 
to  the  Government  of  about  $13,000.  of  v.-hlch 
the  surety  paid  the  penalty  on  its  bends  of 
about  $3,000.  As  Justice  Brandeis  succinctly 
observed : 

"The  priority  secured  to  the  United  States 
fcy  section  34C6  is  priority  over  all  other  credi- 
tors: •  •  •  This  priority  the  surety  ob- 
tains upon  discharcing  its  obligation.  Eut 
what  the  surety  asks  here  is  not  to  enjoy  like 
priority  over  such  other  creditors,  but  equal- 
ity with  the  United  States, — a  creditor  where 
debt  it  partly  secured.  To  pccord  such  equ  1- 
ity  would  abridge  the  priority  expresslv  con- 
ferred upon  the  Government.  While  the 
priority  given  the  surety  by  the  statute  at- 
taches as  soon  as  tlie  obligation  unon  the 
bond  is  discharged,  it  cannot  ripen  in5;o  en- 
joyment unless  or  until  the  whole  debt  dU' 
the  United  States  Is  satisfied.  This  result 
is  in  harmony  with  a  familiar  rule  of  the  law 
of  subrogation  under  which  a  surety  liible 
only  for  part  of  the  dsbt,  does- not  become 
subrogated  to  collateral  or  to  remedies  avail- 
able to  the  creditor  unless  he  pays  the  whole 
debt,  or  it  is  otherv.'ise  satisfl-d" 

In  United  States  F.  avd  G.  Company  v. 
Ccntropolis  Bank  (17  F.  (2d)  913.  53  A  L  E. 
295) .  the  eighth  circuit  held  to  the  same  effect 
as  the  above  cases  as  to  the  right  of  subro- 
gation, but  introduced  a  deviation  with  re- 
spect to  the  right  asserted  by  the  surety  (of 
a  defunct  public  depository  bank)  by  virtue 
of  an  indemnity  agreement  which  the  surety 
tool:  from  the  bank  at  the  time  the  bond  was 
originally  executed.  The  court  held  that  by 
reason  of  the  indemnity  agreement  (not 
subrogation)  the  surety  was  entitled  to  share 
ratably  In  liquidating  dividends.  The  same 
question  arose  in  the  litigation  following  the 
failure  of  Natonal  City  Bank  of  Salt  Lake  City. 
One  of  those  cases  is  reported  as  National 
Surety  Company  v.  Salt  Lake  City,  et  al.  (5  P. 
(2d)  34).  Another  case  is  reported  as  Jen- 
kins v.  National  Surety  Company  (18  F.  (2d) 
707).  This  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court 
( 277  U.  S.  258,  72  Law  Ed  874 ) .  The  Centrop- 
olis  Bank  ca.se.  the  Foute  case,  and  many 
others  were  cited  by  counsel  for  the  respec- 
tive parties.  A  brief  was  filed  by  counsel  for 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  The  same 
sort  of  Indemnity  agreement  involved  in  the 
Centropolis  case  was  relied  on  by  the  Surety 
Company.  Tlie  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
Indemnity  agreement  could  not  avail  the 
surety  In  the  circumstances  and  for  the  pur- 
poses sought. 

"The  established  rule  that  the  surety  may 
not  claim  subrogation  against  an  Insolvent 
debtor  until  the  creditor  Is  paid  in  full  Is  a 
recognition  of  the  Inconsistency  of  that  posi- 
tion. •  •  •"  (I.  e..  the  surety's  jjcsl- 
tlon.)  "The  rule  would  go  for  naught  If,  by 
claiming  Indemnity  instead  of  subrogation, 
the  surety  could  achieve  the  same  result. 
The  same  policy  against  permitting  a  surety 
to  compete  with  the  creditor  for  the  Irjsol- 
vent  debtor's  assets  requires  that  the  surety 
be  denied  subrogation  to  security  glyen  to  a 
creditor  for  several  debts  for  only  one  of 
which  the  surety  is  obligated.  National 
Dank  v.  Rockefeller  (98  C.  C.  A.  8.  174  Fed  22). 
Similar  reasoning  underlies  the  requirement 
of  equity  that  the  surety  who  holds  the 
security  of  an  insolvent  debtor  muat  gU-e 
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Um  1  eneflt  of  It  to  tb«  creditor  for  mbom  b« 
to  su  ety.  until  the  debt  u  fully  p«Ml.  •  •  • 
V  berever  equitable  principles  are  called 
In  p  ay.  aa  they  ptvcnlnently  arc  In  deter- 
mlD!  ix«  the  righu  aad  Itabilltln  of  sureties 
and  n  the  diatnbutton  of  insolvents'  estates, 
tbcy  likewise  forbid  the  surety  to  secure  by 
^  liMl*  WDdent  contract  witb  the  debtor  In- 
dem  ilty  at  the  expense  of  the  creditor  whose 
clau  1  he  has  undertaken  to  seciue."  (73 
Law  Bd.  <78-«T7  ) 

T)  e  conclusion  seems  IceTttablc  that  the 
rich'    of   the  Oovernxnent   to  participate   In 
tha  pccurity   u  junicr  to  the  right  of  the 
contuiues   to  be   so   until   the 
have  received  hU  debt  in  full 
(fvoifi  one  or  more  sources),  unlei^  the  Un- 
gual ■    of    sectior     5C8    o.'    Public    Law    268 
the  law  otherwise  applicable. 
TdrnlnR  then  to  the  second  qucstlcn.  vt2  . 
the    :hungi\  IX  any,  as  to  the  first  mentioned 
rtgll  a  as  a  result  of  the  language  used  In 
806  or  the  amendatory  act.  tt  is  perti- 
to  conatder  the  purpoee  wh..  ess 

seeking  to  accomplish  by  <    .  the 

ameidatory  act,  and  the  legislative  history. 

T!  ic  question  Is  soUly  that  of  construing 

the  ifUtute      It  U  clear  that  Congress  has 

the   runsututlonal  power  to  attach  such  con- 

diti4ns  as  it  sees  proper  to  the  Government 

an  acconuBodation  guarantor,  or 
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cons  ruction 
payae 


•crences 
nr.d  of 
act 
.     ed.- 
act  says  "shall  t>e 
>.        Ad.>...i<.^>ij  the  meaning  Is  the 
d  (3)   the  amendatory  act  says  the 
trator  "shall  be  subrcgfited     •     •     • 
extent   nf   the   amount    paid   on   the 
is  the  extent,  the  maximum 
there  could  be  subrogation 
event,   without   a  statute.     In  some 
and    under   certain   circumstances   a 
duuAt  might  exist  as  to  the  application  of 
dcctrliie   of   subrogation   at    all    if   the 
tor   pays   less   than  all   of   the   debt. 
'  language  resolves  that  bur- 
It  also  serves  a  clarifying 
.  uan^tly,  it  emphasizes  that  no  more 
a  pro  tanto  subrogation  is  asserted. 
Aiiy  otXier  construction  would   defeat   the 
mtii  t  purpose  and  concept  of  guaranty  and 
woulp  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  act  to  make 
more   readily   obtainable   by   veterans, 
at  once  apparent  that  the  only  ether 
pouible   would    be    that   upon 
nt  of  the  guaranty  the  loss  would  be 
pro   rata    by    the   creditor    and    the 
ment. 
:he  language  of  the  act,  construe<' 
ol  Its  intent,  leaves  any  possible 

permitted  under  recognised  rules  of 
atatiltory  cousuuction  to  resort  to  the  legis- 
lativ  t  history,  and  this  emphasizes  the  cor- 
rect ptMMtructton  as  above  stated.  The  hear- 
bafore  the  Ccnunittee  on  World  War 
Vetefaaa'  Leg  House  of  Rcprcaenta- 

dlacloM-  :.e  ruUngs  uf  this  oflka 

he  regulAii^us  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
lon  «iLh  respect  to  this  matter  were 
usasd.  They  also  reveal  consider- 
dlscusslon  a.«  to  whether  the  act  fhculd 
afMiKlad  to  provide  lor  either  insurance  or 
tion  upon  a  partial  basu.  Teatl- 
monk  of  representatives  of  several  of  the 
flnancial  InsutuUooa  was  to  tiM  Utact  that 
would  not  be  made  upoa  any  such 
pro  Kta  loas  basis.  Still  furiher,  the  Vet- 
erani'  Administration,  in  conuuccui^;  on  the 
Be  langiiaae  contained  m  section  S06 
(aae.  505.  R.  R.  r740).  pointed  out  that  if  it 
ntended  to  provide  an  indemuiflcatlcn 
of  a  g\iaranty,  the  language  t>^'i'i1 
atttMided  so  as  to  make  the  sttbrogattoa 
Mf  U>  the  pro  rata  part  of  the  net  loaa. 
■ugfeauon  was  rejected  by  the  commit- 
Thla  was  again  brotigbt  to  the  attention 
thb  Coauntttec  on  Finance.  United  States 
■ena«  (see  p.  97.  haarltifi  before  the  said 
coauiittee  on  H.  R.  3740.  October  %-12,  1M5), 
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and  there  was  likewise  adduced  before  said 
committee  testimony  that  loans  would  not  t>e 
made  on  any  t>asls  of  pro  rata  sharing  of  loss. 
The  Senate  completely  rewrote  the  Reuse 
bill,  and  the  two  bills  went  to  conference. 
The  differences  were  there  compromised,  re- 
sulting in  the  amt-nded  act.  The  report  6a 
the  confefcnee.  Report  No  1449.  Seventy- 
ninth  CoDgress.  after  pointing  out  the  dif- 
ferences t>etween  the  two  bills,  states  that— 

"The  bill  as  agreed  to  In  conference  seeks 
to  combine  and  integrate  the  two  procedures 
set  cut  In  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment,  respectively.  It  llberalisfs  tha 
title  substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
Senate  provi&icns." 

And  that: 

"Sxtlon  506.  relating  to  procedure  on  de- 
fault, is  retained  substantially  as  In  the 
House  bill." 

In  connection  with  this  question,  however. 
It  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  conference 
bill  added  certain  features  to  this  section  as 
contained  In  the  House  bill,  and  specifically 
the  following: 

"The  Administrator  may  establish  the  date, 
not  later  than  the  dale  of  judgment  and 
decree  of  foreclosure  or  sale,  upon  which  the 
sccrual  of  interest  or  charges  shall  cease." 

The  purpose  of  this  languaga  was  to  give 
an  alternative  to  the  Hotiae  prorlstoB.  Ih 
short,  under  the  section  as  finally  approved, 
the  holder  of  a  defaulted  obligation  may  file 
his  claim  immediately  and  collect  the  entire 
amount  of  the  guaranty,  or  he  may  elect  to 
postpone  the  film?  of  the  claim  u:itil  after 
foreclosure  or  .sale.  In  which  event  tlie  unpaid 
portion  of  the  t,  ■:  may  be  increased, 

within   certain   1.  us.   by   the   interim 

interest,  and  by  other  charges,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  amount  guaranteed  is  increased 
proportionately,  not  to  exceed  the  original 
maximum.  It  nevertheless  remains  that  the 
appropriate  amount  of  guaranty  is  payable 
a^  a  guaranty  of  the  debt,  and  not  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  ultimately  determined 
loss. 

The  legislative  history,  as  Indeed  does  the 
language  of  the  amendatory  act.  makes  clear 
the  intent  to  liberalize  the  loan  guaranty 
provisions  for  the  purpose  of  expeditlns;  the 
pro<redures  relative  to  the  guaranty  ot  loaiu. 
and  to  make  loans  more  readily  available  to 
veterans.  It  also  makes  clear  that  there  was 
no  intent  to  restrict  such  loans  by  substi- 
tuting a  pro  rata  indemnification  of  loas  for 
the  more  liberal  guaranty  fttovislons.  The 
circumstances  all  point  to  an  intent  by  Con- 
gress to  liberalise,  not  restrict. 

It  Is  apparent  that  the  purpoee  of  the  act 
would  be  largely  defeated  by  any  other  con- 
rtnictlon.  There  would  be  little,  if  anv.  in- 
ducement to  any  lender  to  make  the  loans 
If  he  were  not  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
mortgage  security  phis  the  Oov«nunent's 
guaranty.  It  cannot  be  assumad  Oongreas 
TTRs  imaware  of  thL^.  Ncr  should  it  be  as- 
sumed that  Congress  would  create  a  large 
and  expensive  activity  which  could  serve  no 
useful  puiTXJse. 

In  view  of  the  above,  tt  l«  my  opinU^n  that 
when  the  Veterans'  .A 
a  claim  under  a  guar 

at  cr.ce  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  bolder 
of  the  obligation,  but  only  to  the  extent  of 
the  guaranty  paid:  and  that  such  right  of 
■ulirogatlon  is  inferior  (Junior)  to  the  rights 
cf  the  holder  of  the  obligation  until  the 
holder  has  been  paid  in  full  (from  one  or 
mart  sources). 

It  would  seem  clear  that  the  conclusion 
stated  is  so  firmly  supported^  by  an  array  of 
Judicial  precedent,  by  the  legislative  history 
of  Public  Law  368,  and  t>y  practical  consid- 
erations, that  there  is  no  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  any  final  ecurt  deciskm  rsachlng  a 
dtlTerent  coocltision.  even  if,  aa  aasBM  Im- 
probable, the  Issue  should  ever  Ise  raised. 

EbwABo  K.  Odom. 

(This  Is  s  true  copy  of  the  original,  ap- 
proved by  the  Adminisuator.  March  i,  1944.) 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  CLE\^ENGER.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  e.xtcnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  loUowing  statement  of 
A.  Z.  Baker,  president  of  the  American 
Stock  Yards  A.ssociation.  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Aunculturc.  March  27.  1946: 

My  name  is  A  Z.  Baker  and  I  live  In  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  For  the  past  20  years  I  have 
been  president  of  the  Cleveland  Union  Stock 
Yarfis  Co.  During  my  entire  business  Tife. 
extending  over  a  period  of  more  than  30 
years.  I  have  been  engaged  in  work  in  the 
livestock  and  meat  industry.  For  the  past 
3  years  I  have  t>ecn  prcs.dent  cf  the  American 
Stock  Yards  Association,  in  which  capacity 
I  am  appearing  here. 

Mr.  Harry  Coffee,  of  Omaha.  <  i  cf 

our  board  of  directors,  regrets  th...  „ en- 

gagcmenu  prevent  hi»  attendance. 

The  American  Stock  Yards  Association  Is 
a  voluntary  aasociation  of  most  cf  the  public 
stockyards  which  have  been  posted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyaids 
Act.  passed  by  the  Congress  In  19il  to  reg- 
ulate the  chvges  snd  practices  of  the  op- 
erators of  market  places  and  the  market 
agencies  handling  substantially  all  of  the 
livestock  moving  in  interstate  c  •>  at 

that  time.    By  the  enactment  ai  na- 

tion of   this  legi5lation.   Cnn^ra,^   1. 
cated    Its   belief    thst   these    (juoUc    i  ^ 

are  impreaaad  with  and  operated  in  the  publio 
Interest. 

Stockyards  which  I  represent  last  year  han- 
dled 67.003  237  head  of   livestock. 

These  market  places  are  in  the  main  of 
very  long  standing.  Moat  of  them  have  been 
in  continuous  operation  for  more  than  50 
years.  They  are  located  all  over  the  coun- 
try from  Boston.  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  in  the  East  to  Seattle.  Port- 
land. San  FrandPcn,  and  Los  Angeles  In  tha 
West,  and  from  Buffalo.  St.  Paul,  and  Spokar:* 
In  the  North  to  New  Orleans.  Hcustcn.  and 
San  Antonio  in  the  8  uth.  The  association 
Includes  the  large  mnrkeu  at  Indianap  >l:s. 
Bast  St.  L..ul.«,  Cincinnati.  Kansas  City, 
Omaha.  Stoux  City.  St  Paul.  Denver.  WIchIt ». 
Oklahoma  City,  and  Fort  Worth,  along  with 
many  smaller  ones. 

TT.-  '    ent  a  large  Investment  in  phys- 

ical   •  ,    with    a    net    worth    cf    scire 

•  150.000.000.    devrted    to    the    marketing    of 
the  farmers'  livestock      They  derive  the  mn- 
virt   cf  their    Income   fronn  charges   f«>r 
u^:  ard  services   furnished   in  connection 
with  such  marketing. 

Around  each  of  these  stockyards  has  been 
tuUt  up  a  large  packing  indu.stry  with  a 
much  larger  Investment  In  planU  and  eqiup- 
ment.  These  plants  have  looked  to  the.e 
markets  for  all  or  substantially  all.  of  their 
livestock  supplies;  and  they  still  depend  upcn 
supplies  secured  at  these  public  markeu 
for  efficient  operations.  Packers  in  olhi-r 
sections  have  also  depended  upcn  these  mar- 
kets at  a  source  of  a  considerable  part  tit 
their  11%-estock  requirements. 

They  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  di-- 
velopment  of  the  livestock  indtistry;  and  tX.» 
prices  and  conditions  established  at  thesa 
markeu  affect  and  serve  as  a  yardstick  f.* 
all  the  trading  In  livestock  ihrotighout  tlie 
country. 
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Tliese  hearings  are  being  held  to  determine 
the  true  conditions  of  the  livestock  and  meat 
Industry.  The  briefest  and  most  accurate 
statement  I  could  make  is  that  the  condition 
Is  utterly  confused  and  chaotic.  If  this  com- 
mittee determines  the  true  conditions  of  the 
industry  it  will  have  performed  a  real  service 
for  the  whole  Industry,  which  now  Is  search- 
ing in  all  directions  for  the  answer.  Since 
receipt  of  the  invitation  to  present  a  state- 
ment I  have  canvassed  our  membership  and 
will  Include  in  this  statement  the  substance 
of  the  telegrams,  letters,  and  exhibits  I  have 
received  from  them. 

The  immediate  and  pressing  concern  of  the 
livestock  Industry,  and  especially  the  segment 
I  represent,  is  how  to  continue  for  another 
year  under  the  confusing,  unworkable,  unen- 
forceable regulations  of  the  OfRC3  cf  Pr'ce 
Administration  which  were  designed  to  con- 
trol the  prices  of  livestock.  These  regula- 
tions and  their  enforcement — or  lack  of  en- 
forcement— have  not  controlled  prices. 
They  have  not  estabhshed  or  maintained  par- 
ity cr  equality  among  the  markets  or  the 
slaughterers.  They  have  destroyed  the  nor- 
mal and  customary  flow  of  livestock  and 
meat.  And  they  have  retarded  maximum  pro- 
duction of  meat — food  so  sorely  needed  at 
this  time.  Their  continuance  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  food  needs  of  this  and  other 
countries  In  the  days  ahead. 

In  1922,  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of 
the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  and  the  first 
year  for  which  flfrures  are  available,  federally 
inspected  slaughterers  obtained  about  90  per- 
cent cf  their  cattle,  calves,  and  sheep,  and  76 
percent  of  their  hogs  from  public  stockyards. 
In  1945  they  secured  from  these  public  mar- 
kets 76.8  percent  of  their  cattle.  61  percent  o[ 
their  calves  and  sheep,  and  but  37.3  percent 
of  their  hog.s.  this  being  an  alarming  drop  of 
10  percentage  points  or  about  one-fifth  from 
the  preceding  year.  A  further  and  more  pro- 
nounced decline  in  public-market  purchases 
has   Ijeen    in   evidence   in   recent   months. 

This  recent  diversion  of  livestock  from 
public  markets  can  be  attributed  to  two 
phases  of  the  OPA  price-control  program: 
First,  maximum  price  regulations  which  dis- 
criminate against  so-called  terminal  markets. 
and  second,  enforcement  of  regulations  at 
these  markets  without  equally  effective  en- 
forcement elsewhere. 

The  regulations  have  permitted  practices 
which  have  destroyed  parity  of  live  cost 
among  the  packers,  who  must  in  each  lo- 
cality sell  their  products  under  the  same 
ceiling. 

At  many  of  the  western  markets,  local 
packers  ar^unable  to  stay  within  compliance 
with  subsidy  requirements,  if  they  pay  as 
much  for  cattle  as  eastern  packers  are  willing 
to  pay.  Consequently.  In  recent  weeks  the 
purchases  of  these  local  slaughterers,  large 
and  small,  have  been  reduced  to  mere  drib- 
bles. 

Again  packers  at  the  principal  packing 
centers  are  unable  to  comjiete  on  equal 
terms  under  the  OPA  regulations  with  small 
country  slaughterers,  or  with  those  who  buy 
for  feeding  for  more  than  30  days  and  subse- 
quent slaughter:  or  with  those  who  operate 
slaughtering  establishments  in  connection 
with  retail  stores. 

These  small  slaughtering  places  have 
multiplied  amazingly  in  the  last  few  years. 
For  example.  In  1910  there  were  158  slaughter- 
ing establishments  in  Ohio.  At  the  last 
count  there  were  736.  In  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee. Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  there  were 
less  than  50  three  years  ago.  but  today  1.864 
are  reported.  There  are  300  slaughterers  in 
the  State  cf  Minnesota.  In  the  aggregate 
these  small  slaughterers  consume  a  large 
amount  of  livestock  which  Is  diverted  from 
other  channels:  and  the  meat  products  are 
not  available  to  the  people  In  the  large  cities. 
The  meat  is  available  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  asking  price.  Little  of  this 
meat  is  available  for  Government  purchase. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  price 
t emulations  on  cattle  are  based  on  grades  cf 


beef,  and  that  many  small  slaughterers.  In- 
conveniently located,  are  permitted  to  grade 
their  own  beef. 

Cattle  bought  for  feeding  for  more  than 
30  days  are  not  subject  to  ceiling  restrictions, 
and  some  slaughterers  have  resorted  to  this 
practice  to  obtain  supplies  of  livestock  and 
meat 

Enforcement  of  regulations  at  public  mar- 
kets has  driven  many  of  the  operations  to 
^country  paints  where  supcrvis.on  is  more 
dlfncult.  thus  cutting  off  a  substantial  part 
of  supplies. 

The  hog  price  regulations  do  not  provide 
sufflcicnt  differential  in  the  ceiling  of  public 
markets  over  country  buying  stations  to  cover 
transportation;  shrinkage,  and  market  ex- 
penses. It  does  not  require  an  economist  or 
an  accountant  to  show  that  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  on  an  immediate  dollar-and-cents  basis 
to  go  to  a  terminal  market  with  his  hogs. 
Seme  still  go  there  because  of  services  se- 
cured in  the  past  and  expected  and  needed 
in  the  future. 

Pork  packers  in  the  nonprodticing  East,  as 
well  as  those  adjacent  to  public  markets 
which  no  longer  can  supply  their  require- 
ments, are  going  to  the  country  for  their 
livestocl£.  In  order  to  maintain  any  volume 
they  must  go  farther  and  farther  away,  pay- 
ing more  and  more  to  get  their  hogs.  Many 
of  them  are  acquiring,  or  establishing,  buying 
stations  the  operating  expenses  of  which  are 
not  included  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  hogs 
under  the  ceilings  regulation.  Others  employ 
former  public  market  truckers  to  act  as  their 
egents  or  assemblers  of  hogs.  In  many,  if  not 
all.  cases  the  aggregate  cost  cf  these  hogs 
delivered  at  the  plant  is  greater  than  the 
ceiling  prevailing  at  the  point  of  slaughter. 
But  this  is  not  black  market,  since  it  is  per- 
mitted under  OPA  regulations.  It  is  never- 
theless bad. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  a  discussion  of 
black-market  operations,  but  you  can  be  sure 
they  exist  in  every  section. 

The  salable  receipts  of  livestock  at  the  12 
leading  pu'olic  markets  are  Indicative  of  the 
conditions.  In  1945,  there  was  a  slight  gain 
of  3  percent  in  cattle  sold  compared  with 
1944.  But  there  was  a  loss  of  6  percent  in 
calves,  10  percent  in  lambs,  and  54  percent  In 
hogs.  The  total  federally  Inspected  slaughter 
of  hogs  declined  41  percent  and  that  of  the 
Interior  Iowa  and  southern  Minnesota  pack- 
ers only  26  percent. 

The  diversion  of  livestock  from  the  normal 
channels  of  trade  is  reducing  the  volume  and 
the  revenue  of  established  markets  to  a  point 
where  effective  market  conditions  and  effi- 
cient stockyard  and  selling  service  will  no 
longer  be  possible;  and  is  impairing  the  value 
of  facilities  built  up  over  many  years  to  serve 
both  the  farmer  in  the  sale  of  his  livestock, 
and  the  packer  in  the  purchase  of  his  sup- 
plies. These  properties  and  their  owners  are 
becoming  so  emaciated  that  many  may  not 
survive.  Along  with  this  the  disruption  of 
normal  movement  is  reducing  the  operating 
efficiency  of  the  slaughtering  establishments 
located  at.  or  depending  for  supplies  upon, 
these  markets,  with  the  consequent  destruc- 
tion of  plant  values  and  the  necessity  for 
additional  facilities  at  other  places  for  the 
purchase  or  slaughter  of  livestock. 

It  directly  concerns  every  livestockman,  for 
It  places  an  added  burden  upon  the  livestock 
producer  and  feeder,  who  in  the  long  run 
must  tear  the  expense  of  the  Investment  in, 
and  the  operation  of,  duplicating  facilities 
and  services,  through  Increased  marketing 
charges  made  necessary  by  decreasing  volume 
and  increasing  costs:  through  concessions  in 
price  at  nonpublic  market  places  to  which 
livestock  may  be  diverted;  decentralization 
of  selling  and  lower  price  levels;  and  through 
speculative,  nonregulated,  and  often  illegal, 
practices. 

Most  Important  of  all,  It  seems  to  me,  the 
OPA  program  is  jeopardizing  the  system  of 
public,  Government  regulated  markets  which 
have  served  the  livestock  producers  of  this 
country    so    well    in    the    past,    und    which 


will  be  needed  again  when,  and  perhaps  I 
should  say  if,  the  Government  ceases  its  at- 
tempts to  control  the  price  determining  func- 
tions, and  allows  the  livestock  to  seeU  its 
proper  market  and  find  its  true  value  under 
an  equality  of  conditions  affected  only  by 
fair  play  of  supply  and  demand. 

In  the  short  period  of  time  in  which  price 
controls  have  been  felt,  much  harm  has  al- 
ready been  done,  and  we  shall  emerge  from 
this  nightmare  with  such. confusion  in  the 
marketing  of  livestock  that  It  will  require  the 
best  efforts  of  the  livestock  industry  and  the 
assistance  cf  this  committee  and  the  Con- 
gress to  restore  order  out  of  the  chaos,  and 
to  protect  the  livestock  producer  and  feeder 
in  the  sale  of  his  livestock. 

Farmers,  as  well  as  stockyard  operators, 
in  many  sections  are  discouraged,  dissatis- 
fied and  in  doubt  about  the  future  livestock 
conditions.  Many  of  them  are  reducing 
their  cperatlcns  or  going  out  of  the  feeding 
business.  There  may  well  be  grave  concern 
about  the  supplies  of  meat  food  enlma^s  and 
of  meat  in  the  nearby  future,  if  the  subsidy 
snd  price  control  program  Is  continued  for 
another  year. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  and  the  opin- 
ion of  those  I  represent  that  the  condition 
in  which  the  livestock  and  meat  industry 
finds  itself  will  not  be  materially  Improved 
until  these  controls  are  removed. 


The  Bomb  That  Fell  on  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing poem  by  Hermann  Hagedorn: 

The  Bomb  That  Fell  on  America 

(By  Hermann  Hagedorn) 

I 

A  bomb  fell  on  Hiroshima. 

It  wasn't  much  in  size,  as  bombs  go.  It  wasn't 

much  In  weight. 
Its  charge  might  have  been  confined  In  the 

red  envelope  of  a  child's  balloon. 
An  ordinary  bomb  that  size  might  have  blown 

out  the  fronts  of  two  or  three  houses 

and  killed  perhaps  a  dozen  people. 
But  this  was  no  bomb  like  other  bombs. 
It  destroyed  every  house  within  a  radius  of 

2  miles  and  killed  upward  of   lOO.OCO 

human  beings. 

Burial-squads  picked  up  50.000  from  the 
streets,  but  as  many  thousands  more 
they  never  found  at  all. 

They  were  a  part  of  the  cloud  of  dust  and 
debris  that  boiled  up  over  the  city, 
8  miles  high. 

A  part  of  the  black  rain  that  fell  10  century- 
long  minutes  after  the  bomb  burst. 

The  wind  that  stirs  the  air  from  east  to  west, 
from  north  to  south,  carries  on  Its 
wings  all  that  remains  of  them. 

They  are  forever  adrift  over  Hiroshima,  as 
particles  of  the  steel  tower,  vaporized 
when  the  scientists  set  off  a  test  bomb, 
are  forever  adrift  over  New  Mexico. 

They  did  not  die  as  others  have  died  when 
bombs  fell — gory  messes  to  be  collected 
and  dumped  in  carts  by  mopping-up 
crews  in  gas  masks. 

They  did  not  die  as  anyone  before  them  has 
died. 

They  dissolved,  they  evaporated. 

One  second,  flesh  and  bone,  sinew  and  blood 
and  brain;  the  next,  microscopic  atoms 
adrift  over  Hlroshlnia. 
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be  with  that  Is  thrxn  which  no  bomb 

can  r««chf 
^  wtf  h  that  In  us  which  U  life  and  aetki 
c1«nd  from  death. 
rrl4    Iu«t  and  forvntten  words: 
y  on  their  aoulst 
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the  bomb  fell  on  America,  It  fell  on 

dtawlT*  them  at  It  iffnlT>rt  people 
tn  Riroehtma. 

:i  thake  them  so  they  noticed  It. 

'  J  nny  out  on  the  itreei  there  and 

they'll  tell  you  that  ll'i  all  hooey  about 

the  bomb  dri^ppliig  In  America  at  all. 

It  dropped,  sure  enough. 

dl  opped  on  people. 

not  6imotf  their  bcdies. 
It  dtaaolved  aomethinK  vitally  Important 
to  the  ftreateet  of  them,  and  the  leaet. 
:  It  dlaaolved  were  their  llnka  with  the 
paat  and  with  the  future. 

MthUif  new  In  the  world  that 
■et  them  off  forever  from  what  had 
been 
thlnK    te^sit^ln^   and    big,  beyond    any 
conceivable  earthly  dtmenelone. 
stood  up  between  them  and  the  future 
and  had  the  power  to  decide  whether 
there  were  to  be  any  future  a:  all  for 
or  for  anymc. 
the  earth,   that   teemed  ao   solid. 
ICaln    Street,    that    aeemcd    ao    well- 
paved    a  kind  of  vast  Jelly,  qulveruig 
and  divklinf  iin^aifum. 
It  w(s  a.s  If  the  Martians  had  realiy  come.  S9 
many  thought  they'd  ccme.  when  the 
radJo  pulled  that  fast  one.  years  tgo, 
and  people  all  over  the  country  got  the 
Jitters. 


bomb   that  fell   on   Hiroshima  fell    on 
America,  too. 
on  people. 

few  hundred  thousand  only,  but  one 
hundred  and  thlrty-fl\-e  million. 

not  set  them  afloat  over  New  Torlt. 
Kansas  City,  or  Loe  Ant^eles. 

set  them  afloat  on  currents  of  chance 
which  no  man  may  navigate  or  know 
the  direction  of.     •     •     • 


The  ^nsdence  of  America  speaking: 

Whai  have  we  tfooe.  ay  country,  what  have 

we  done? 
Our  ^thers  knew  greatnc 
Whai  ahall  the  shrunken  soul  do  to  fill  out 

and  be  itself  again? 
Our  fathers  knew  mercy. 
Wtaa    shall  the  wet  stick  do  to  btim  once 

more? 
A  akkucM  eats  at  our  heans. 
Our  podles  have  grown  fat  and  our  souls 

thm. 

The   lUndlng  light  that  lighted  w«i»>'lmfi 
Lighi  ed.  toj,  the  empty  caverns  of  our  sculs! 
We  hluve  worshiped  what  we  cculd  see,  what 

we  could  feel  and  hear,  and  what  we 

could  smell  and  taste. 
We  liave  worshiped  the  shell,  the  mask,  the 

cushion,  the  club;  the  mlrrcr.  the  gong, 

the  cymbal,  the  top  that  slugs  as  It 

spins. 
We  h)ive  thirsted  for  the  clspplng  of  hands  as 

others  have  thirsted  for  the  face  of 

Ood. 
As  others  strive  for  heaven,  we  have  striven 

for  the  art  which  pulls  rabbits  out  of 

hats  and  dollars  out  of  thin  air. 
We  hjsve  fl?d  greatness  and  worshiped  size. 

bowwi   to   numbers  axwl  ignored   the 

One. 


/ 


Lord,  have  mercy  upon  tut 

We  are  a  generation  that  has  rejected  bread 

and  meat  for  the  collar  on  a  glass  of 

beer. 
Oxir  souls  arc  starved,  our  spirits  atrophied, 

our  eyes  blurred. 
We  have  victory  without  assurance. 
Power  with<jut  direction. 
Responsibility  without  derottoo, 
Opporttmlty  without  vision. 

How  shall  we  rUe  to  the  chaUmfg  of  this 
hour? 

Turn  your  ears  to  the  east  wind  and  the 
«wt  wtod.  It  is  the  peoples  of  the 
ttatlens  speaking: 

Tou  have  the  puwtr  to  nila  vs  If  you  desire 
to  rule  us. 

Tou  have  the  power  to  destroy  us  If  you  de- 
sire to  destroy  us. 

Tou  have  the  power  to  lead  us  to  a  new  day 
if  you  have  the  will  and  the  vision  to 
exercise  it. 

America,  what  will  you  do  with  your  power? 

Turn  your  face  to  the  Great  Divide,  the 
shany  peaks,  the  primeval  pines,  the 
clear  springs  flowing  east  and  west,  the 
clean  winds  blowing  north  and  south. 
It  is  America  replying  to  the  nations: 

Have  no  fear  of  us. 

We  shall  not  destroy. 

We  are  not  lone  wolves  who  ha-e  to  prove  to 
themselves  that  they  arc  stronger  than 
the  pack. 

We  are  no  master  race.  We  are  no  race  at 
all.  Just  a  lot  of  folks  in  Icvc  with  the 
same  Idea. 

A  lot  of  folks  trying,  for  the  good  of  all  con- 
cerned, to  get  along  together. 

As  a  nation  aud  as  people,  life  for  us  Is  main- 
ly the  adventure  of  getting  along  to- 
gether. 

We  call  It  team  work. 

That  mearoa  me,  you.  and  the  other  fellow. 
all  working  together. 

We  don't  want  to  boss  you,  or  smsah  you. 
We  want  to  be  a  team  with  you. 

Out  of  the  valleys  and  the  shadowy  places. 

another  voice. 
This  too  Is  America  replying  to  the  nations: 
Hooey! 

Dont  aak  us  how  well  use  our  power. 
How  do  we  know?    Anywsy,  what  btislness  Is 

It  of  yours? 
We  sh  rry  what  happens  to  you! 

All  yc   .  IS  our  money. 

Tou  minu  your  own  buslnsas  and  well  mind 

ours! 
Get  it? 
We  alnt  suckers.    Not  always.    Stew  In  your 

own  Juice. 
The  Voice  of  the  motmtaltu: 
Annertcu  is  teamwork. 
We'll  face  the  new  age  together! 

Lay  your  ear  to  the  earth  and  lUtcn  to  man's 
confufion: 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  international  order. 

This  Is  the  end  df  western  ctvlliTatlon. 

This  Jt  the  da«n  of  the  greatest  era  In  his- 
tory. 

This  U  the  world's  all-Ume  high  In  head- 
aches. 

Lay  your  ear  to  the  ground: 

Say.  I'm  scared. 

We  got  a  tiger  by  the  tall  and  1  don't  like  It. 

We  cant  harg  on  and  we  cant  let  go. 

Where  am  I  at? 

Where  do  I  go  from  here? 

I'm  all  mixed  up.     I  dont  get  it. 

I  don't  know  what  to  think. 

I  feel  kUida  lost. 

The  old  landmarks  are  down. 

The  old  words  have  lost  their  meaning. 

Rich,  poor? 

Republican.  Democrat? 

Catholic,  Protestant? 

Gentile.  Jew? 

Fasclfm.   Cr-imunism? 

Wh:te,  bbc!:? 

America,  Germany? 


America.  Japan? 

What  do  they  mean  nowt 

What  do  they  mean  for  me  and  the  wife  uitt 

klcU? 
The  only  words  that  have  any  meaning 
Are  the  words  life  and  death. 

The  conscience  of  America  sp— king: 
We  aie  like  thi  survivors  In  BlroalUnui. 
The  dead  lie  across  our  hearts  and  fall  tn  A 

black  rain  upun  our  souls. 
Yssterday  and  Tomorrow  are  removed  from 

us  by  a  ssarlng  flame  o(  unhellevable 
It. 


.11 
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be  n.u'^t  itajn  over* 
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Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 
We  are  children  aud  we 

wisdom  of  maturity 
We  are  little  people  and  W4 

night   to   be   great  I 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 

Our  fathers  built  a  nation  rn  the  (i  termli 

tlon  of  peoples  from  many  la.^'ds  to  get 

along  together. 
We  ourselves  have  dreamed  of  a    *orId  of 

nitlona  Isarnlnn  to  get  along  .*'jgether. 
And  we  have  made  a  thlno;  that  has  opened 

a  chasm  deeper  and   wider   than   the 

Grand    Canyi  n    between    us    and    all 

other  peoples! 

How  shall  we  rise  to  the  challenge  of  this 

hour? 
We  cannot  rest  <«n  the  promise  of  evolution. 

or  on  our  ancient,  childlike  trust  in 

the  magic  of  buildings  and  beils  and 

books. 
Atomic  energy  will  not  wait  on  schools  or  the 

process  of  natural  selection. 
Opportunity,  responsibility,  power,  will  not 

wait  for  children  Jltterbugging  In  the 

corner  drugstore. 

Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us! 

We  are  one  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  millton 
people,  and  we  must  grow  vp.  over- 
night, or  make  the  world  one  final 
Hiroshima. 

n 

I  went  to  call  on  the  Lord  In  His  hcuse  on 

the  high  hill. 
My  head  full  of  i,ne  hundred  and  thlrty-flve 

million,  having  to  grow  up  ovemlfht. 
"If  ever  a  people.  Lord,  needed  a  miracle!" 
The  Lord  He  looked  at  me  as  a  mountain 

might  look  at  a  molecule. 
"So   you   want   a   mh-acle,"   said    the   Lord. 

"My,  my!     Tou  want  a  miracle. 
I  suppose  you  mean   that   you  want   me  to 

come    sliding   down    a   sunbeam    and 

make    one    hundred     anc^    thlrty-flve 

million  self-willed  egotists  overnleht 

Into    one     hundred     and     thtrty-flvo 

million  cooperative  angels. 
Brother."  said  the  Lord.  In  a  voice  that  shook 

the  windows,  "that  isn't  the  sort  of 

universe  you  re  living  In. 
And  that  isn't  the  sort  of  God  I  am." 

The  room  was  suddenly  vast,  with  the  stars 

set  bright  In  the  celling. 
"There  is  only  one  miracle."  said  the  Lord. 
"All  e'se  Is  cause  and  effect.     All  else  Is  law." 
The  thunder  withdrew  from  the  Voice,   md 

the  words  came  hushed  and  clear 
Like  the  first  stars  in  the  twilight,  each  htar 

a  newborn  glory. 
"There  is  onlv  ore  miracle,  and  It  Is  already 

accomplished. 
Thot  miracle  is  the  human  scul." 

The  Lord  He  lifted  His  head  and  the  MUky 
Way  was  His  hair. 

"The  soul  Is  like  the  atom."  He  said.  "Won- 
derfully like  the  atom. 

Consider  the  atom. 

So  minute,  no  lens  you  can  make  can  enl:u-go 
It  to  a  point  where  your  eye  can  sco  it, 
yet  there's  a  »hole  solar  system  inside 
it,  whirling  round  a  nucleus  like  the 
planets  around  the  sun. 

So  feeble  m  its  unreleascd  sUte.  yet  actuaaiy 
the  greatest  force,  save  one,  in  creation. 

The  greatest  force  In  creation,  save  one." 
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The  Lord  strode  through  His  house  so  the 
tlmbeis  whispered  to  each  other. 

"He's  thinking  of  the  soul  tonight,  of  the 
WiUl  of  man. 

And  the  power  asleep  in  the  soul. 

He  always  shakes  the  house  when  He  thinks 
of  the  power. 

The  power  asleep,  asleep  in  the  soul  of  man." 

"I  have  given  ycu  a  soul."  cried  the  Lord,  "and 
yuu  ask  Me  to  come  down  and  do  a 
magician's  trick! 

The  people  who  smashed  the  atom  didn't  beg 
Me  to  cuine  with  a  thunderbolt  and 
split  the  nucleus  (or  them. 

They  knew  that  there  Is  power  In  the  atom 
and  they  ttt  to  work  to  release  It. 

They  succeeded,  and  shook  not  only  New 
Mexico,  they  shook  the  world, 

All  they  had  to  do  was  to  get  past  the  elec- 
trons, crack  the  nucleus,  and  release 
the  power  waiting  to  bemused.'* 

"There  Is  power  In  the  human  soul,"  said  the 

Lord, 
"When  you  break  through  and  set  it  free. 
Like  the  power  of  the  atom. 
More  powerful  than   the  atom. 
It  can  control  the  atom, 
The  only  thing  in  the  world  that  can. 
I  told  you  that  the  atom  is  the  greatest  force 

in  the  world,  save  one. 
That  one  is  the  human  soul." 

"But."  said  the  Lord — and  the  stars  in  the 
sky  seemed  to  stand  still  and  listen — 

"The  power  must  Ije  released,  as  the  atom- 
breakers  released  the  power  of  the 
atom. 

They  had  to  get  past  the  electrons  to  get  at 
the  energy  packed  In  the  nucleus. 

And  I  have  to  gtt  past  a  deal  of  ego  to  release 
the  power  that  is  packed  in  the  soul 
of  man. 

I  keep  shooting  My  rays  toward  the  nucleus, 

And  the  charged  field  keeps  fending  them  off. 

But  now  and  then  one  gets  by.  > 

The  lucleus  is  split,  the  power  Is  released, 
and  things  begin  to  happen  on  a  scale 
that  makes  men  gasp  and  talk  about 
miracles. 

But  it  isn  t  a  miracle. 

Its  Just  the  soul  of  man  coming  to  its  own. 

Its  Just  the  soul  of  man  freed  at  last  to 
be  lUelf." 

The  Lord  He  looked  at  me  and  His  eyes 
pierced  like  hot  wires. 

"Perhaps,"  He  said,  "there's  something  in 
you  and  numerous  others  that  will 
have  to  be  cracked  open.  If  a  hundred 
and  thlrty-flve  million  people  are  going 
to  grow  up  overnight." 

"Something  in  you,"  said  the  Lord,  "some- 
thing, perhaps,  in  you." 

That  was  a  Joke,  and  I  laughed.  But  the 
Lord  wasn't  laughing. 

The  Lord  bent  over  me  as  a  mother  bends 

over  a  baby. 
"You  are  a  child."  said  the  Lord,  "and  my 

heart  is  sick  with  your  childishness. 
But  you  have  a  soul,  and  I've  found  that  you 

Just  never  can  tell. 
If  I  could  get  by  your  ego  and  somehow  crack 

open  your  nucleus — 
Something  might  happpen      •      •      •     And 

there  Is  a  world  at  stake. 
You   are   nobody,   and   then   again   you   are 

America. 
You  are  nobody,  and  you  are  a  hundred  and 

thlrty-flve    million    people   who   hav-e 

to  grow  up  overnight." 

m 
Clouds   hang  over   Aiherlca.   and   gales   are 

rising. 
Lightning   strikes   acro-^s   the   sky;    thunder 

rolls. 
The  old  goels  seem  to  know  what  Is  coming 

and  are  flghtlng  for  their  own. 


Hear  th5  voices  in  the  street: 

Olmme  more  pay! 

Gimme  more  profltsi 

Take  off  the  lid!     Reduce  taxes! 

Let  everybody  make  money! 

Inflation?      So  what? 

Make  everybody  happy! 

There's  votes  in  It. 

Next  month,  next  year,  next  generation? 

We'll  sweep  up  that  mess  when  we  come  to  It  I 

Europe? 

Forget  It! 

The  starving,  the  homeless,  the  broken,  the 

bewildered? 
Nuts!     We  got  to  be  tough! 
American   prestige? 
American    le.idi-rhhlp? 
The  hunger  of  the  world  for  the  best  America 

has.  and  might  give? 
Gimme  a  new  car! 
Gimme  a  new  lur  coat! 
Gimme  speed! 
Gimme  votes! 
Gimme  power! 

I  have  been  a  patriot  long  enough. 
Now's  the  pay-cff  and  I  want  to  get  mine. 

Out  of  the  fog  and  smoke,  voices: 

What  about  peace? 

What  about  strikes? 

What  about  Russia? 

The  Bomb! 

Keep  the  secret  or  give  It  away? 

I  don't  know  where  I'm  going. 

Nothing  makes  sense. 

Back  in  the  uniform? 

Back  on  the  beachhead? 

Back  in  the  mud  and  rain? 

Back  on  the  stretcher? 

Life  or  death,  life  or  death? 

The  only  words  that  have  any  meaning 

Are  the  words  life  and  death. 

Lay  your  ear  to  the  grass: 

It's  got  Into  my  bones. 

There'll  be  another  war  and  It'll  finish  every- 
thing. 

Perhaps  it'll  finish  the  planet. 

The  atom  may  be  the  smallest  thing  In  the 
universe. 

But  It's  too  big  for  man  to  handle. 

We  ain't  got  what  It  takes! 

Over  the  parapet  of  heaven,  the  stars  look 

down,  and  sigh. 
"It  is  the  death-throes  of  Sister  Earth",  says 

one. 
"There  will  be  a  burst  of  fire  and  a  ribbon  of 

sparks",    says    another,    "and    SUiter 

Earth  will  cease  to  be." 
"It  has  happened  before",  says  a  third.    "It 

will  happen  again. 
It  Is  sad  when  a  star  dies,  a  star  that  Is  so 

young." 

The  voice  of  the  wind  that  blows  between 

the  worlds: 
Choose  ye  this  day! 
Life  or  death? 
Choose,  America! 
Choose,   Europe! 
Choose,  Africa  and  Asia! 
Choose,   choose,   choose! 

I  clutched  the  Lord,  where  He  sat  on  the 

high  hill. 
"I  am  alraid  ".  I  cried,  "afraid  for  America!" 
But  the  Lord  was  not  afraid. 
The  Lord  rose  up  with  a  shout  that  made 

the  doubting  stars  scamper,  ashamed, 

to  their  appointed  beats. 
"Am  I  dead?  "  He  <ried.     "Am  I  sleeping? 

Am  I  senile?    Am  I  paralyzed? 
Are  you  all  children,  terrified  by  the  wind  In 

the  eaves,  the  cracking  of  tlmloei-s  in 

the  dark?' 
"I  am  alive!'  cried  the  Lord.     "I  standi     I 

function!    I  ami 
Doubt  bone  and  blood  and  flesh,  doubt  rock 

and  water  and  dust.    You  have  reiison. 

But  doubt  not  me!" 


The  universe  shook  with  high  music,  echoing 

down  through  space. 
••This  is  not  night,"  cried  the  Lord.     "This 

is  dawn  of  the  dawn!" 
"Can  you  not  Bee?^  This  la  daybreak.    This  is 

the  mother's  hand. 
"Shaking  the  sleeping  child.    'Wake  and  get 

up!    It  Is  time.' 
"This  is  the  beginning  of  day,  rolling  over  the 

edges  of  the  world  after  the  long,  long 

night!" 

Softly  the  still  voice  spoke  to  the  terrlfled 

hearts  of  men. 
"Was  there  fellowship  that  slew  thoucands 

and  destroyed  a  city? 
There  shall    be  a  fellowship,  releasing   life 

and  bringing  cities  to  birth. 
Was  there  a  fellowship  that,  In  a  midsummer 

dawn  m  New  Mexico,  opened  the  gates 

to  a  new  ege? 
There  shall  be  a  fellowship  that  shall  deter- 
mine the  choices  of  that  age.     •     •     • 
Out  of  them,  a  new  kind  of  revolution,  born 

not  of  hate  but  of  love! 
And  p.  new  world,  a  new  world  rising  out  of 

a  million  new  hearts!" 

The  Lord  looked  across  the  land  and  mur- 
mured. "It  is  coming.  It  Is  com- 
ing     •     •     • 

"I  see  you  growing  up."  said  the  Lord. 
"Me.  Lord?    What  am  I?" 
"You  are  nobody,  and  you  are  America. 
You  are  nobody,  and  you  are  one  hundred 

and  thlrty-flve  millions,  groping  like 

blind  men  into  the  atomic  age. 
Growing  up,  growing  up, 
I  see  you  no  longer  afraid  and  hating  where 

you  fear. 
Growing  up,  growing  up, 
I  see  you  burning  up  your  resentments  the 

way  you  burn  up  your  other  rubbish 

In  the  back  yard. 
Growing  up.  growing  up, 
I  see  you  making  your  home  a  light  In  the 

storm,  a  pinpoint  of  radium  for  the 

healing   of   your  community." 
"A  light?     My  home?  " 

"I  see  America,  In  you,  taking  Me  into  her 
life,  and  growing  up,  growing  up  at  last. 

America  growing  up  into  what  the  oppressed 
and  forsaken  of  the  world  have  told 
themselves  that  she  was; 

Growing  up  Into  what  her  noblest  sons  and 
daughters  have  hoped  that  once  she 
might  be; 

With  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  million  be- 
coming the  soil  and  seed  of  greatness; 

Seeing  beyond  personal  profit  to  the  national 
gain,  beyond  national  gain  to  the  heal- 
ing of  the  world's  cankered  and  falling 
heart. 

America,  born  to  be  the  dawn-Ut  forerunner 
of  mankind,  and  growing  up,  grow- 
ing up  at  last  to  her  destiny!— 

Seeing  beyond  the  thrust  of  Jtistlce  to  the 
lift  of  mercy; 

Beyond  lesser  loyalties  to  the  supreme  loyalty, 
beyond  human  dreams  to  the  supreme 
reality; 

One  hundred  and  thlrty-flve  million  lives, 
bearing  witness 

To  the  power  of  God  and  the  power  of  the 
soul  that  the  rays  of  God  have  split 
open." 

Exultantly  against  the  dazzling  pinnacles  of 
heaven,  the  voice  of  the  Lord  beat,  so 
that  light  and  sound  blended  and 
came  back  singing  fire: 

"There  Is  power  in  the  human  soul,"  said 
the  Lord, 

"When  you  break  through  and  set  it  free. 

Like  the  power  of  the  atom. 

More  powerful  than  the  atom. 

It  can  control  the  atom, 

The  only  thing  In  the  world  that  can. 

1  told  you  that  the  atom  Is  the  greatest  force 
in  the  world,  save  one. 

That  one  Is  the  human  soul!" 


I 
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Geacral  Marsliairi  Sutesnanskip 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNBCTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March.  2«.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
should  bo  grateful  indeed  for  the  ex- 
traordinary diplomatic  job  which  Gen. 
George  Marshall  ha.s  done  in  China  in  re- 
cent week-s. 

Thf  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  27  reflects  the 
opinion  of  many  who  have  watched  the 
development  of  events  in  the  Far  East 
with  considerable  trepidation,  but  who 
are  va.stly  reas.sured  by  the  fruits  of  Gen- 
eral Mar^hail's  statesmanship: 

MAISHAIX    AS    CO-BrrWX£N 

The  return  of  General  Marshall  to  his  own 
country  Is  the  occasion  for  a  review  of  h:s 
accomplishments  In  China.  These  have  ex- 
ceeded all  e.xpectatijns.  When  the  Presi- 
tfMit,  In  an  inspired  moment,  appointed  him 
■perlal  envoy  to  Chungking,  the  extreme 
hop«  waa  that  he  would  be  able  to  arrange 
a  truce  between  the  rival  armies  owing 
allegiance  respectively  to  the  national  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  Conununtsts.  This  he 
has  done.  But  General  Marshall  was  not 
content  with  this  achievement.  He  has 
brought  tofjether  the  two  main  elements  in 
distracted  and  war-weary  and  inflatlon-toru 
China  on  a  plan  for  the  unification  of  China. 
The  Job  called  for  the  exercise  of  those  great 
talents  of  tact  and  diplomacy  which  Genrral 
Marshall  displayed  as  our  wartime  Chief  of 
Staff. 

The  success  of  Cteneral  Marshall  is  the 
rv  re  marked  becavue  he  had  had  very  little 
txi.erlence  of  China  or  the  Chinese  To  be 
sure,  he  was  once  stationed  in  Tientsin,  but 
barrack  life  overseas  does  not  allow  of  much 
opportunity  to  explore  the  life  of  the  civi- 
Uxation  cf  the  surrounding  people.  Some  of 
theee  posU  are  UtUe  bila  of  transplanted 
America.  And  Tientsin  was  not  only  an 
Army  post;  the  life  around  it  was  foreign- 
run,  since  Tientsin  was  a  conceaaloned  area. 
No.  General  Marshall's  success  was  not  due 
to  experience  of  China.  It  was  due  to  a 
universal  quality  in  Marshall's  make-up 
which  makes  him  at  home  in  a  leadership 
role  calling  for  the  amalgamation  of  contrary 
points  of  view. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  General  Mar- 
ahaU  8  attributes  Jibe  with  the  requirements 
of  dealing  with  the  Chinese,  as  neither  Gen- 
eral StUwells  not  General  Hiuley  s  did.  The 
people  of  China  have  such  a  strong  sense  of 
sweet  reasonableness  that  they  had  no  law- 
yen  in  their  midst  tUl  the  Westerner  brought 
in  his  Institutions.  Instead,  the  Chine«t 
relied  upon  go-be;weens.  who  were  respected 
aambers  of  the  cnn.munitv.  capable  of  judg- 
t  and  impanuity  With  their  help  the 
ChlDMa  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  legal 
fraternity  that  in  ocr  more  formal  society 
has  been  found  to  be  indispensable.  Oen- 
*™'  Marahall  has  been  serving  as  such  a 
Ko-between.  He  arrived  in  Chlnt.  of  course 
With  a  reputation  v»  ...  him  immedl- 

late    standing    wuh  neae.     But    this 

ing  assured  hiui  only  of  title  as  a 
tween.  and  it  is  his  actual  work  as 
ilor  tkat  ID  a  montha  haa  put  htm  in 
I  poattloa  la  ClUiia  which,  m  our  knowltdg* 
U)d  reading  la  unique  m  ChineM  hlatorr 
^  General  Mur»haM  has  won  the  trust  of 
.hiang  Kai-shek  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
tenemltwlmo  to  impattent  to  have  him  b*ck 
•without  iielay.  Wt  hope  he  will  return  He 
Lhe  Ortt  to  say  that  aU  he  haa  done 


Is  a  starter.  It  is.  Indeed,  only  a  partial, 
perhaps  even  a  fragile,  foundation  for  the 
reconstruction  of  China,  and  It  still  requires 
bis  aid  to  Improve  ujscn  it.  What  he  can 
still  do  in  China  will  be  of  immeasurable 
service  to  the  pacification  of  the  Par  East, 
which  must  always  occupy  a  front  place  In 
our  foreign  policy  ■  Perhaps  the  Chinese 
want  to  give  General  Marshall  more  power 
In  Chinese  ta^ks.  but  we  feel  that  he  has  the 
delicacy  to  know  how  far  he  should  go  In 
aiding  the  integration  of  China  under  purely 
Chinese  auspices.  This  characiertstic  is  not 
the  least  constituent  of  his  statesmanship. 
He  has  the  right  to  ask  the  administration 
to  help  him  complete  an  assignment  which 
has  no  superior  in  the  Preaideni's  dispoeiilcn. 


Address  Before  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PINNSTI.VANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  was  granted.  I  o.m  insert- 
ing the  following  remarks  which  I  made 
at  a  meeting  of  Veterans'  Administration 
Lodge.  No.  187.  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees.  Hotel  Walton. 
Philadelphia.  Pa..  Wednesday  evening. 
March  27.  1946: 

We  are  met  at  a  time  when  the  quality, 
kind,  and  form  of  government  is  very  much 
in  the  public  eye  People  today  are  much 
concerned  with  government  for  the  simple 
fact  that  In  the  relationships  of  govern- 
ments, one  to  the  other,  largely  lies  the 
course  of  the  future,  binding  up  the  wel- 
fare, well-being,  and  security  of  the  indi- 
vidual government  as  an  idea  and  form, 
as  a  way  of  life,  as  a  symbol  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  petple.  reflecting  their  values 
and  aitltudes.  This  is  a  popular  consid- 
eration on  Main  Street  today,  for  the  aver- 
age man  is  well  aware  government  is  man- 
agement for  humanity,  even  though  in  v.irl- 
ous  and  oftentimes  conflicting  forms.  Burke 
said  the  same  thing  In  a  much  more  vivid 
and  succinct  way  when  he  declared  •gov- 
ernment is  a  contrivance  of  human  wisdom 
to  provide  for  human  wants." 

Today  the  great  challenges  to  the  demo- 
cratic system  are  the  attractive  offers  cer- 
tain kinds  of  government  make  to  men  for 
an  allegcHl  security  in  exchange  for  freedom. 
Although  history  is  replete  with  examples 
of  how  such  Imagined  security  is  only  a  vari- 
ation of  slavery,  the  siren  caU  of  totalitar- 
ianism woos  many  followers.  Let  there  be 
no  mistake  about  the  true  nature  of  stat- 
1am.  This  philosophy  of  government  vigor- 
ously espouses  the  doctrine  that  m.in  was 
made  for  the  state,  that  the  Individual  has 
no  natural  rights,  that  he  u  the  property  of 
the  state  and  as  such  his  whole  being  and 
property  are  at  the  service  of  the  state  for 
such  tise  as  his  masters  nuiy  wish  to  make 
of  them.  This  concept  of  government,  of 
course,  collides  violently  with  the  principles 
upwi  which  our  dWBocracy  is  t 
When  the  founding  fatlMra  were  creu 
Republic  and  after  a  careful  and  p«m»t.iK;r.„' 
■ttldy  of  all  the  kinds  and  systems  of  govern- 
ment In  the  world  up  to  Uial  time,  they 
wisely  and  correcUy  concluded  that  man  had 
certain  Inalienable  righu  given  to  him  by 
God.  of  which  no  temporal  power  could  rob 
him.     It  naturally  followed  that  a  govern- 


ment so  conceived  and  so  dedfcj  ted  recog- 
nized the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  broth- 
erhood of  man.  It  equally  followed  that  all 
men  were  equal  before  the  law  a  id  were  to 
be  accorded  equality  of  opportunity  In  a 
government  based  In  Justice. 

It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction 
In  mind  in  these  days  of  fast-moving  events 
when  realities,  too  often  grim,  belie  the 
protestations  of  ranking  otllcials  of  some 
powers.  For  the  time  has  come  wUen  public 
opinion  In  America  must  give  validity  to 
strong,  clear  policies  which  are  grounded  in 
enduring  moral  principles,  and  in  efTect  rep- 
resent the  ideals  the  young  of  manv  lands 
died  for  in  bloody  strife  It  was  P  esident 
Ga:fl:?ld  who  so  aptly  Illustrated  the  role  of 
public  opinion  in  government  whe.i  he  said: 
•■R:ral  political  Issues  cannot  bo  manufac- 
tured by  the  leaders  of  parties.  They  declare 
thcniieives.  and  cume  out  of  the  depths  of 
that  deep  which  we  call  public  opinion.  " 

That  is  where  ycu  and  I  come  i:i  In  exer- 
cising an  eflective  and  intelligent  influer.ce 
on  govornmcni— in  turn  upon  the  shupe  of 
the  contemporary  world  and  the  fuvure.  Tlie 
plain  fact  is  that  you  in  action  represent 
democracy  In  force. 

Only  too  frequently  do  we  heur  It  said 
about  government.  'Oh.  that's  no  concern  of 
mine  Let  the  politicians  attend  to  that." 
In  that  connection  I  think  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  ojservatlcn 
of  the  spge  Cato  on  this  point.  Centuries 
ago  he  said:  'Some  have  said  tha'.  it  is  not 
the  business  of  private  men  to  middle  with 
government— a  bold  and  dishonest  saying 
which  is  fit  to  come  from  no  mouth  but  that 
of  a  tyrant  or  a  slave.  To  say  that  private 
men  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  own  gov- 
ernment is  to  say  that  private  men  have 
nothing  to  do  with  their  own  happiness  cr 
misery;  that  people  ought  not  to  concern 
themselves  whether  they  be  naked  cr  clothed. 
fed  or  starved,  deceived  or  instructed,  pro- 
tected or  destroyed." 

The  necessity  of  the  artlve  int.-rest  of  the 
average  man  in  the  affairs  of  gove.-nment  Is 
so  apparent.  I  believe,  that  there  Is  no  need 
to  t>€labor  the  point. 

Activity  in  government  places  certain  ob- 
ligations on  the  individual.  There  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Individual  fitness  and  prepa- 
ration. It  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  who  ap- 
propriately stated:  "A  man  must  first  gov- 
ern himself  ere  he  is  fit  to  govern  a  famliy  — 
and  his  family  ere  he  is  fit  to  bear  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  commonwealth."  Carrying 
this  thought  one  step  farther,  we  can 
say  that  all  good  government  must  begin 
In  the  home,  for  it  has  been  wisely  remarked 
that  it  is  useless  to  make  good  laws  for  bad 
people. 

Thus  we  see  that  soufid  public  trorallty  is 
the  essence  of  good  government,  that  an  en- 
lightened state  1?  the  result  of  Justice  and  an 
u.".corrupted  morality.  Daniel  OConnell 
enunciated  that  proposition  In  the  followini? 
memorable  words:  -Nothing  is  politicn.y 
right  when  it  is  morally  wrong. "  Another  au- 
thority on  government,  Charles  Hodges,  am- 
plified this  thought  somewhat  in  tho  folh  w- 
Ing  words:  -When  connected  with  moral. ty 
and  the  character  of  a  country,  politics  is  a 
subject  second  only  to  religion  in  Impor- 
tance." 

I  have  elaborated  on  thU  thesis,  mj  friends. 
*°,.*^*^  **ch  ot  us  individually  and  all  of  us 

'■"'"* '  '  '  perhaps  have  a  higher  ap- 

;  functions  wherein  we  serve 

"1  ^''•*  t;  atal  scheme  of  ours.     It  h.  s 

***"  •  f  :»  of  mine  that  for  u  per.iii 

to  do  a  good  Job  he  must  have  esteem  ni'.<l 
respect  for  the  work  hf>  s  doing— that  it  must 
In  fact  be  more  than  Ju.n  a  Job— that  It  must 
be  a  means  for  the  Individual  to  Implement 
hu  personal  phlloaophy  as  be  Integrates  his 
means  of  llvellh..  his  plan  of  life.     It 

Is  with  this  in  n;  a  I  have  approached 

my  subject  toulgia  before  thU  aelect.  audi- 
ence of  special  Interest. 


I  am  a  firm  believer  In  a  well -organized, 
tra:ncd.  efficient  Federal  staff  of  civil  servants. 
I  believe  such  a  corps,  fitted  by  general  abili- 
ties as  well  as  specialization,  dedicated  with 
flue  purpose  to  their  responsible  tasks,  is  an 
absolute  requirement  for  the  successful  func- 
tioning of  a  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. I  say  such  civil  servants  should  be 
secure  from  the  despoiling  hands  of  partisan 
politics,  that  they  should  be  promoted  on 
their  merits,  and  rewarded  with  salary  scales 
that  take  into  account  the  vital  role  they 
are  playing  in  a  workable  democracy. 

To  me  it  has  always  been  irony  to  witness 
our  Government  exercising  its  powers  in  a 
specific  area  to  protect  large  numbers  of 
the  Nation's  working  force  frcjm  the  inequi- 
ties of  rising  prices  and  frozen  wages  and  at 
the  same  time  have  the  Federal  authorities 
remain  blind  to  the  need  for  salary  relief  for 
its  loyal  army  of  civil  servants.  I,  for  one, 
and  with  no  thought  of  pandering  popu- 
larity of  this  audience,  heartily  declare  my- 
self In  favor  of  equitable,  upward  revision  of 
the  salary  schedules  of  all  our  civil  servants. 
I  stand  for  generous,  fair  treatment  for  Fed- 
eral employees,  with  maximum  rewards  and 
protection  of  their  status.  In  this  respect 
I  believe  we  can  learn  from  Britain,  which 
has  long  since  learned  the  necessity  of  able, 
trained,  and  tried  civil  servants.  Service 
with  the  Government  should  be  made  so 
attractive  that  we  will  recruit  the  best  avail- 
able talent  and  make  it  worth  their  while  to 
warrant  careers  in  civil  service. 

At  a  time  when  our  Government  has  need 
of  the  most  capable  of  civil  servants,  we  are 
losing  many  of  our  most  competent  people 
to  private  industry  and  business.  In  fact 
in  recent  years  civil  service  has  become  a 
training  school  for  business  and  industry, 
and  many  of  our  top-fiight  men  and  women 
have  been  lured  away  by  offers  which  take 
Into  reckoning  their  true  worth.  A  condition 
which  thus  fails  to  hold  adequate  financial 
returns,  reasonable  Job  security,  and  ample 
retirement  benefits,  is  one  which  works  to 
the  detriment  of  the  national  welfare.  In 
the  national  Interest  it  should  be  corrected, 
and  without  delay.  The  efficient  functioning 
of  our  various  bureaus,  departments,  and 
agencies  is  something  which  is  tied  in  di- 
rectly and  Importantly  with  the  confidence 
the  people  have  in  our  form  of  government. 
To  this  efficiency  and  its  related  confidence 
all  who  have  the  be.st  Interests  of  the  Nation 
at  heart  should  address  themselves. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  say  that  all  of  us 
concerned  with  Government  should  not  be 
unaware,  even  for  a  moment,  of  the  challenge 
confronting  our  democratic  values  and  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  us  to  make  democracy 
count  most  tellingly.  We  are  in  one  of  the 
most  decisive  and  important  eras  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Let  us  make  our  worth 
felt  for  the  most  in  t>ehalf  of  those  things 
In  which  we  believe.  Each  of  us  can  best 
do  this  by  performing  his  or  her  own  Job 
better,  no  matter  what  it  Is.  Democracy  In 
the  last  analysis  Is  only  our  collective  ideal- 
ism translated  Into  daily  living.  The  world 
looks  to  America  for  leadership.  Let  us  cm- 
brace  this  historic  opportunity  and  make  the 
most  of  It. 


Military  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  O'BRIEN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. VJ-day  is  now  more  than  6  months 
behind  us,  and  we  have  not  yet  moved 
effectively  to  meet  our  postwar  problems 


as  far  as  our  military  forces  are  con- 
cerned. The  public  generally  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  present  situation  of  drafted 
men  remaining  in  the  military  service. 

The  problem  as  it  seems  to  me  is  di- 
vided into  three  major  decisions  that 
must  be  made  quickly  if  we  are  to  still  the 
discontent  with  our  military  policy,  both 
at  home  and  in  the  services.  The  three 
phases  of  the  question  are:  Fiist,  we 
must  dispose  of  the  problem  of  unifica- 
tion of  the  armed  forces;  second,  we  must 
provide  a  standing  army  sufficient  to  meet 
our  m.ilitary  commitments;  nnd,  third, 
we  must  return  to  their  homes  the  men 
now  in  .service  who  are  there  against  their 
own  personal  wishes. 

The  first  of  these,  unification  of  the 
armed  forces,  is  a  policy  that  I  have  ad- 
vocated for  the  past  three  Congresses, 
and  have  successively  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  accomplish  this  in  the 
Seventy-seventh,  Seventy-eighth,  and  in 
the  current  Congresses.  My  present  bill 
(H.  R.  86",  which  was  introduced  Jan- 
uary 3,  1945,  would  establish  the  Divi- 
sions of  Air  Warfare,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Army  as  coequal  divisions  under  a  De- 
partment of  National  Defense. 

This  bill  is  as  follows:    ^ 

A  bill  to  establish  Divisions  of  Air  Warfare, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Army  as  coequal  divi- 
sions under  a  Department  of  National  De- 
fense 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  act,  the  War  Department  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Navy  Department  shall 
be  merged  in  a  new  Department  which  shall 
be  described  as  the  Department  of  National 
Defense. 

That  as  coequal  divisions  of  said  Depart- 
ment of  National  Defense,  there  shall  be: 

1.  Division  of  Air  Warfare. 

2.  Division  of  the  Navy. 

3.  Division  of  the  Army. 

That  the  chief  executive  officer  of  said 
Department  of  National  Defense  shall  be  a 
Secretary  of  National  Defense  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Until  we  take  Action  on  the  combina- 
tion of  the  armed  .services  we  will  con- 
tinue to  get  two  different  views  on  evi?ry 
major  national  defense  policy  on  v.hich 
we  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Army  and  ihe 
Navy.  It  is  necessary  that  this  irresolu- 
tion be  replaced  by  decision.  With  that 
decision  made,  the  chiefs  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Forces,  true  to  their  deep- 
est traditions,  will  function  with  a  clear 
view  of  what  will  be  the  essential  organi- 
zation of  our  defense  forces. 

Our  whole  military  manpower  situation 
is  bound  up  by  this  failure  to  combine  the 
services.  Think  what  it  would  mean  to 
have  but  one  discharge  policy  instead  of 
the  three  we  now  have.  The  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  all  are  different.  How 
can  we  get  an  accurate  over-all  mcin- 
power  figure  as  far  as  the  military  is  con- 
cerned as  long  as  the  duplication  of  ef- 
fort between  the  services  continues  to  be 
a  factor  in  the  figures  submitted.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  over  350  com- 
mittees, boards,  and  so  forth,  on  which 
the  Army  and  Navy  each  have  repre- 
sentatives are  still  functioning. 

Reasons  for  this  combination  of  armed 
forces  are  clear  to  all.  They  have  be?n 
sounded  throughout  the  land  by  the 
President  and  other  Government  officials. 
I  do  not  Intend  here  to  repeat  the  rea- 
sons for  this  combination— reasons  that 


run  the  gamut  from  economic  soundness 
of  a  single  supply  agency,  to  the  efficiency 
of  one  intelligence  organization — but 
rather  to  urge  the  necessity  for  immedi- 
ate action.  Upon  this  cornerstone  of 
combination  of  the  armed  forces  must  be 
built  our  entire  national  defense  system 
at  home  and  abroad. 

As  to  the  formation  of  an  armed  force 
to  meet  our  commitments  at  home  and 
abroad,  I  believe  that  it  must  be  a  per- 
manent standing  army.  America  tradi- 
tionally has  been  opposed  to  conscrip- 
tion in  time  of  peace.  We  still  dislike 
conscription  in  time  of  peace,  American 
thought  has  changed,  however,  from  the 
thinking  of  a  small  standing  army  kept 
within  our  shores,  and  an  army  that  had 
neither  the  funds  nor  the  talent  for  re- 
search, maneuvers,  or  intelligence  activi- 
ties, to  thinking  in  terms  of  a  well- 
equipped,  skilled,  informed  military  force. 
Some  have  interpreted  this  change  in 
thinking  to  mean  that  we  want  universal 
peacetime  conscription;  I  do  not  believe 
so,  and  am  presently  opposed  to  taking 
men  who  neither  desire  military  life  nor 
are  mentally  suited  to  such  life  into  the 
military  service.  Such  men  will  not  solve 
our  problem.  They  will  not  provide  the 
garrisons  abroad.  They  will  only  in- 
crease the  administrative  overhead  by 
men  who  should,  by  virtue  of  service  in 
the  Regular  Army,  be  serving  in  more 
useful  capacities. 

The  young  men  of  this  country  should 
not  be  delayed  in  their  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing.   If  they  are  taken  out  of  school  at 
the  completion  of  high  school  the  likeli- 
hood of  their  going  to  college  is  mate- 
rially reduced.    It  should  be  remembered 
that  they  would  not  in  all  probability  be 
drawing  the  subsistence  that  veterans 
who  are  returning  to  their  studies  are 
now  getting.     Our  military  policy  may 
best  be  served  by  building  up  our  Regu- 
lar Military  Establishment.    This  should 
be  done  by  such  additional  inducements 
as  may  be  necessary.    Among  these  are: 
First,  increased  base  pay;  second,  tax  ex- 
emptions; third,  raising  the  standing  of 
the    soldier    in    the    communities    near 
where  they  are  stationed;   fourth,  free 
travel  for  dependents;  fifth,  liberalized 
retirement     requirements;     sixth,     in- 
creased pay  for  overseas  service;  seventh, 
better  morale  programs  to  include  serv- 
ice clubs,  opportunities  for  promotion 
and  opportunities  for  commissions  as  of- 
ficers.    If  these  items  plus  the  induce- 
ments already  in  existence  do  not  pro- 
duce the  required  force,  then  we  must 
raise  our  contributions  in  all  of  the  cate- 
gories until  it  does  produce  the  number 
of  men  needed.    Having  a  good  standing 
army  is  a  goal  that  we  must  seek,  and 
must  build  up  like  any  other  Government 
establishment.    It  must  be  a  privilege  to 
belong  to  our  military  service,  not   a 
chore.    Let  us  make  it  that  way. 

Our  program  for  military  reserves 
should  implement,  not  replace,  our  edu- 
cational system.  We  should  expand  our 
National  Guard  systems,  and  lend  more 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  our  Re- 
serve officer  and  Naval  Reserve  training 
systems.  More  opportunity  should  be 
made  for  commissions  in  the  Regular 
Army  and  Navy  for  those  men  who  re- 
quest such  assignments  based  on  out- 
standing performance  in  the  National 
Guard  or  Reserve  programs. 
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We  must  not  forget  the  men  who  are 
still  remaininp  in  the  Army  and  Navy, 
although  they  desire  to  he  discharged. 
We  have  the  paradoxical  situation  of  men 
who  ■   i-tion  was  delayed  l)ecau.se  of 

farr.  onsibilities  now  the  last  ones 

fl  ible  for  du^charge.  They  have  not 
L  r  n  able  to  pick  up  any  points  since 
VJ-day.  althouch  there  have  been  many 
additions  t(  -^s  since  then.    Fathers 

^hould  be  t lued  immediately,  and 

we  have  to  move  toward  the  goal  of  dls- 
rhargin?  all  men  who  are  involuntarily 
in  the  service.  No  good  army  was  ever 
built  of  disgruntled  men.  We  do  not 
want  to  let  our  f^fld  commanders  down 
by  rpducing  their  forces  to  a  point  where 
tlvy  cannot  fill  their  oblic  ition<:.  but  we 
:^anl  them  to  have  men  who  are  there  by 
their  own  choice,  and  who  will  constitute 
a  continuing  organization. 

Let  us  start  at  once  by  unifying  the 
armed  forces:  then,  based  on  the  needs 
of  the  combined  defen.se  organ  "-•  — ;. 
provide  a  personnel  on  an  en! 
b  t  IS  by  making  the  service  more  attrac- 
tiw.  We  can  then  eliminate  the  draft 
and  discharge  men  who  are  now  in  serv- 
ice through  the  draft. 


Municipality  of  Lonf 
Spends  $22,463,340 
Since  1909 


Beach, 
Its 


oa 


Calif., 
Harbor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OP  cAuroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.fTI\'i:S 

Mondas/.  March,  25.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  and  the  public  at  large  have  an 
idea  that  my  home  city  of  Long  Beach 
pas  made  all  of  its  world-wide  famous 
parbor  improvements  with  receipts  from 
tideland  oil  welLs,  I  am  pleased  to  place 
in  the  Record  the  following  item  and 
report  as  issued  by  the  city  auditor  of 
Long  Beach,  who  has  well  earned  the 
affectionately  applied  term  of  "watchdog 
of  the  city  treasury. '"  I  place  it  ju'-t  as 
the  report  was  recently  quoted  in  the 
Long  Beach  Press-Telegram,  to  wit: 

LONG  BZACU   SPENT    S22.4«0.343   ON    HAKBOB 
SINCE    1»09 

Total  co«t  of  Long  Beach  Harbor  !r,..^r.-. „. 
ments  since  1909  to  $22  4«0.343  89.  n 
to  n  summary  of  capital  expx'nditures  Kt  mat 
purpoae.  ftled  yesurday  wuh  the  citv  coun- 
cil by  City  Auditor  Myrt^lle  L.  Gunsul. 

A  break-down  of  that  amount  revealed  that 
18  5d4.840.a>  OMD*  from  harbor  bonds,  t6.9M.- 
2::0  OS  from  the  harbor  revenue  fund,  and 
16.941.377.36  was  the  luUrest  coat  to  mature 
bonds. 

The  report  pive  a  r^um^  of  pro)ects 
Baanccd  by  the  four  l>ond  tosue;*.  roted  as 
MIOWa:  1909.  6345.000:  1910.  $300  000:  19M. 
IS.00O.0O0;  and  1938.  $2,700,000;  total. 
16.346.000. 

An  additional  J  "3  wax  obtained  from 

prejnlums  on  boi...  . mda.  and  apportion- 

menU  from  the  general  funds,  to  bring  total 
receipts  debited  to  ihe  bond  funds  to 
|8:S4.84«38 

In  a  letter  of  transmittal.  Mlaa  Ounsul  «ald 
LhJt  tlie  repo.-t  bad  been  asked  for  by  City 


Attorney  Irving  M  Smith  In  relation  to  the 
suit  filed  by  the  Federal  Government  against 
the  State  of  California,  which  Jeopardises  the 
Long  Beach  title  to  Its  tldelands.  obtained  by 
grant  from  the  State 

The   Informa*  plied   by   the   report 

will  be  used  by  .  e's  attorney  general 

In  preparing  his  answer  to  the  Federal  suit 
to  be  filed  with  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 


Communists  in  the  Canneries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  c.«LiroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  more  apparent  daily 
that  there  is  more  involved  in  the  juris- 
dictional   cannery    workers'    dispute    in 

California  than  meets  the  eye.    Ir -  - 

ing  evid'..'nce  of  communi>tic  acti\ . 
constantly  being  called  to  my  attention. 

As  indicated  by  the  following  editorial 
and  news  article  from  the  AFL  Cannery 
Reporter,  the  ••bonns  from  within"  has 
not  only  started  but  has  proceeded  to  a 
point  where  it  is  seriously  endangering 
the  orderly  ha;  *  :  and  processing  of 
valuable  food  I  i  California. 

The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  to  step 
Into  fhp  dispute  and  .^^eize  the  canneries 
Is  d'  *  aiding  and  abetting  the  Com- 

mui:.  :  L.^.T^ent  in  its  attempt  to  take 
over  the  food  industry  in  mj*  State. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Wht  Not  Do  SoMrrHiNC  Aboct  This  Thbkat? 

There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  more  be- 
hind the  pre^nt  cannery  cc-  -v  In 
northern  Callfnrnt.T  than  meet*  ■ 

It  is  b«-  e  and  n-  r-nt  that 

force*  ar,  neen.  at  .•  hind  the 

scenes — i 'nes  that  cannot  withstand  the 
light  of  publicity  on  their  operatloua  or  on 
thfir  cblectlves 

And  It  Is  very  evident  that  these  forces, 
worlting  behind  the  scenes,  are  not  pri- 
marily interested  In  the  union  status  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  cannery  worlters  insofar  as 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  themselves  Is 
coocemed  but  only  are  they  interested  In 
the  .  ntrol  of  these  workers  to  utilize 

then.  .leve  an  end  that  isn't  quite  In 

line  with  the  precepts  of  American  demo- 
cratic procedure. 

We  are  publishing  In  this  issue  some  facts, 
substantiated  by  documentary  evidence,  that 
cinnecta  the  program  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  California  with  the  program  of  the 
FTA-CIO.  Thfc^p  facts  show  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  California  had  started  an 
organizing  campaign  inside  the  FTA-CIO  to 
bring  all  agrictiUiiral  workers  within  the  Ju- 
rladlcilon  of  the  PTA-CIO.  The  facts  also 
■how  that  thto  organizing  campaign,  with  Its 
baae.  a  spurious  farm  workers'  organizing 
coaunittee.  created  by  the  Communist  Party 
of  California,  started  Immedhitely  when  the 
results  of  the  October  1D45  NLRB  election 
were  announced,  and  the  Communist  Party 
of  California.  thn^Udh  the  FTA-CIO.  had  ii» 
foot  in  the  agricultural  door. 

The  facta  also  show  that  the  organizing 
campalKn  waa  temporarily  halted  only  when 
the  instigators  of  the  campaign  found  that, 
before  they  could  proceed  with  their  pro- 
gram, they  had.  in  seme  way.  to  fight  the 
APL  tep.nvsters  out  of  ♦^e  p!ct\ire. 

There  la  e\-ery   hi-  that   the  Com- 

muaist  Party  oi'  C.«    .  ,   with  the  con- 


aent  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Icad- 
er^tp  of  FTA-CIO.  lias  created  and  h.  utiliz- 
ing the  present  disrupted  state  of  affairs, 
to  "take  over,"  for  Its  own  sinister  (urpoae. 
the  food  Industry  of  the  State. 

The    present  -^d    condition     of 

California's  can:  y  has  been  made 

an  issue  at  the  Washington  level.  Tt  e  FTA- 
CIO  has  seen  fit  to  call  it  a  jurisdictional 
dispute.  The  AFL  teamsters  have  a  different 
viewpoint.  The  teamsters  insist  that  they 
are  acting  to  protect  legitimate  unionism — 
the  sort  of  AFL  unionism  that  has  kept  the 
canneries  processing  the  Callfornlf  crops 
over  a  period  of  10  year?  '.be- 

cause   of    mutually    br.  ...tual 

agreements. 

It  la  up  to  Washington  to  decide  which  is 
right.  Washington  has  decided  coihlng. 
The  new  NLRB  order,  designed  to  s.op  the 
Independent  canners  from  processing  th^ 
crops  and.  at  the  same  time,  threftenli  g  the 
CPccO  if  It  Ukes  like  action  and  a-  tempts 
to  prcces.-)  the  crops,  has  only  adde:l  more 
turmoil  to  the  already  swirling  sttua  .ion. 

California's  Congressmen  have  been 
brought  into  the  picture  and.  In  a  sincere 
effort  to  straighten  out  the  mess,  ha\e  made 
several  proposals,  none  of  which  can  be  effec- 
tive. 

But  there  is  one  way  that  these  Crngrers- 
men  can  proceed.  Let  them  dig  down  Into  the 
guts  of  this  turmoil  and  dissension,  created 
by  FTA-CIO,  and  Investigate  thot-oughly 
what  connection  there  Is  between  FrA-Cl6 
and  the  Communist  Party  of  California,  and 
also  what  the  prime  objective  of  this  con- 
nection is. 

If  this  sort  of  an  Investigation  is  made,  we 
think  that  it  will  be  revealed  that  on«-  of  the 
prime  objectives  has  already  been  achieved— 
the  creating  of  disruption  by  ?  •  the 

farmer,  the  procesfor.  and  the  v  nto  a 

maelstrom  of  chaos.  And  we  think  they  will 
find  out  that  another  objective  Is.  through  f 
control  of  the  workers,  through  control  ofj 
their  unions,  to  get  a  strangle  hold  on  Cali- 
fornia's food  industry,  not  for  purposes  of 
economic  progression  but.  most  definitely, 
for  purposes  of  economic  dlslntepratlon. 

The  California  farmers  who  have  much  at 
stake  in  this  Usue.  the  California  employers 
who  have  equally  as  much  at  stake,  and  the 
cannery  workers,  who  have  their  very  liveli- 
hood and  their  status  as  free  democratic  citl- 
sens  at  stake,  should  consider  this  matter 
Tery  carefully  and  demand  of  respons.ble 
government  a  full  uncovering  of  the  facts. 

The  attempt  of  the  Communist  Party  of 
California,  through  a  spuriotisly  created 
farm-workers  organizing  committee  to  recl- 
ment  all  agricultural  workers  In  the  State 
under  the  FTA-CIO.  .'cems  to  us  to  be  a  sin- 
ister threat  against  American  democratic 
economy.  We  believe  that  this  fact  bears 
Immediate  and  thorough  official  investiga- 
tion. 

TKC  EVIDEItCC 

Here,  following.  Is  the  evidence  rf  the  In- 
teraaaocfatlon  and  combined  action  In  the 
agricultural  field  of  the  Communist  Pnrty  of 
the  Bute  of  California  and  the  FTA-CIO 

The  letter  on  the  stationery  cf  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  California  confirms  the  fact; 
that  the  petition,  shown  below  the  letter, 
was  issued  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Cali- 
fornia This  proves  conclusively  that  the 
California  FRrm  Workers  Comrritiee  for  Or- 
g*"  1  in  the  petition,  is  a  phony 

»•'-   ;  d  by  the  brains  In  the  Com- 

munist Party  of  California. 

The  signed  affidavit,  at  the  bottom,  shows 
that  the  petition  was  given  to  an  FTA-CIO 
member  for  circulation.  The  number  304 
on  the  petition  U  conclusive  evidence  that 
many  of  these  petitions  were  put  into  circu- 
lation and  that  many  agents  were  doing  the 
circulating. 

The  whole  business  Indicates  an  organ- 
ized campaign,  through  FTA-CIO.  t>y  the 
Communist  Party  of  California,  to  control 
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agricultural  labor  in  the  State  through  or-  United  Statei  Chamber  of  Commerce  A$ks  to  March  31.   1947.    Moreover.  It  said  that 

ganization  of  the  workers  into  the  FTA-CIO,  even  before  October  31  there  should  be  a  pro- 

either  cooperating  with  the  Communist  Party  End  OPA  Controls  gressive    elimination    of    price    controls    In 

of  California,  or  controlled  by  It.                                                             various  lines. 

You    will    notice   that   the   name   "Albert  EXTFNSTDN  OF  RFMAPK'<5  "The  Budget  should  be  overbalanced  and 

Lima."  signed  to  the  letter  is  the  name  in-  i^^ici^oiwi^  wr   x\.iLiviAKn.o  ^^^^  retired."  the  chamber  directors  declared. 

dicated  at  the  left  of  the  letterhead  as  field  °^  "Costs  of  Government  must  be  drastically 

organizer  for  the  Communist  Party  of  Call-  HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE    JR.  reduced.     Deficit   financing   must   be   tcrmi- 

fornla.  '                          *                           '         *  nated.     E\'ery  proposal  for  new  governmental 

The   suggestion   that  this  whole   business  of  Lot.^sIAN.\  expenditures  should  be  coupled  with  definite 

means  an  attempt  by  the  Communist  Party  in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESFNT.\'nVES  methods  for  raising  the  required  revenues." 

to    gain    control    of    California's    agriculture  Ti,„rcW/,«    iurn,-nh  oc    laic  Operations  of  the  OPA  were  criticized  in  a 

through  the  medium  of  PTA-CIO  certainly  inursaay.  Marcn  IS.  ly^b  chamber  committee  report  as  "seriously  dls- 

bears  official  Investigation.  j^^    LARCADE.     Mr.    Speaker,   under  torting  the  production  pattern.     Only  when 

Communist  Paktt  of  California.  leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the  *^^  individual  customer  is  free  to  express  his 

San  Francisco.  CalH..  December  12. 1945.  Record   I  wish   tO   call   tO   the    attention  want3  in  an  unfettered  market  will  he  be  able 

WILLIAM  8cHNEm«MAN  ^f  ^^^  Congress  that  on  November  14.  1°  !"i'*,'oSs?m"e'rs ""       "^ 

R     J.       ^'"'''"^''-  1945.  I   introduced  H.   R.   275.     At   that  ^^  "^^  consumers. 

"^roam^T^nai  secretary  time  I  Stated  that  my  purpose  was  to  »'°«  "'^'^  ^^^  «*" 

ALBEFT  LIMA  dlsplacc  Mr.  Chester  Bovdes  as  Adminis-  ^he  chamber  was  a  little  more  lenient  on 

*»i.Dtr.i  ■-""'•■  tr-r.t -^y-  «f  tvy^  <"«♦«««  «*  t3..f««  /-i^^f^^i    o w, ^  OPA  than  thc  NatioHal  Association  of  Man- 

Ftcld  Organizer.  trator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Control,  and  ^j^^turers.  which  last  week  asked  Congress 

Anit..  WHITNEY.  give  authority  to  the  President  to  trans-  ^^   j^^       ^^^   controls   die   June   30.    ham 

Treasurer.  fer    to    Other    agencies   such    controls    as  charged     that    OPA     is    encouraging    black 

DEA«  comrade:  In  regard  to  the  petitions  ^^re    absolutely   necessary    to   other    de-  markets,  discouraging  production,  and  actu- 

recently  sent  you  by  Vance  Ambrose,  you  are  partments.  and  SO  forth.  ally  contributing  to  inflation. 

JS-n'^th^rrtic^f'm  r  X.'liS  ^   Mr.  speaker.  I  al.so  stated  at  that  time  Vinson  disagreed  vi.oro^s^^^^  S^  who'^a^i 

drop  me  a  line  and  let  me  know  how  far  you  that  ^'J^'^y^^^^^^^^^^^^  ?hafr'e"i^ova,  Tr>r\7rcoVZ  wlU^tTmurat^ 

have  used  them  up  until  now.     In  case  there  only  one  control  neces.sarj  for  a  1  mi  ted  ^^^^^  production."     He  told  the  ccm- 

Is  any  change  In  this  policy  I  will  let  you  time   and    that    was   rent   control.    My  mlttee- 

knew.  thought  which  was  announced  at  that  ..jn  my  judgment,  there  would  be  so  much 

Comradely.  time    was    that    only    rent    control    was  effort  spent  in  beating  the  market,  in  buying 

MicKiE  ^"**-    _^  necessary  in  order  to  protect  our  return-  and  selling  materials  and  inventories,  in  con- 

Albert  "Mlckle    Lima.  ^^^  veterans  and   migrant  workers  and  centrating  on  the  speculative  gain,  ihat  re 

PETITION  304  others.  and  that  this  control  should  be  "would  find  total  production  decreased  rather 

The  person's  name  appearing  here  is  duly  transferred    to    the    National     Housing  *'^f."  increased " 

authorized  by  the  California  Farm  Workers  Aepnrv  ^^^  ^'°^^^  °^  *^^  National  Asscdlatlon  cf 

Committee  for  Organization  to  circulate  and  Mr  sneaker  it  is  nleasine  to  me  to  note  ^.^^'''™°w"^^'''  ^^'^^'l  ^°  these  demanding 

KPTure  farm  workers'  names  on  this  Detltion  .           bpeaker.  U  IS  pieaSing  10  me  10  noie  that  OPA  bs  allowed  to  die  June  30. 

secure  farm  >*crkers   names  on  tnu  petition.  ^j^^^  ^^  ^  meeting  of  the  board  of  direc-  Tyre   Taylor,   association   general   counsel. 

Whereas  we  farm  workers  of  Califo^^^^^  tors  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  told  the  Banking  Committee  the  record  shows 
belnc  forced  to  lake  wage  cuts  and  as  time  Commerce  that  the  chamber  adopted  that  "OPA  is  in  fact  strangling  and  distorting 
goes  on  we  will  be  compelled  to  take  greater  resolutions  calling  for  final  elimination  production,  depreciating  quality,  promoting 
wage  cuts  that  will  cause  us  to  have  a  much  of  all  price  controls,  except  rent  ceilings,  hoarding,  creating  black  markets,  and  there- 
lower  standard  of  living  than  we  had  during  by  October  31-jUSt  7  months  hence-  Khe  American  cca^^^^^^^  ' 
^^whr»r»«'f«^r!i?«,nrV.rK«r.«rindertfrnm  ^^^^^  ^^  practically  the  samc  as  SUg-  ^  p  prcductlon  of  crude  oU  and  nat- 
.jy^  LT.rTtl  c[/r,r?fn,Z^ovmpit^^^^^^^^^  ^csted  by  me.  ural  gaS^llne  in  the  United  States  in  1945 
a?d  mhilmum  X  laws  ^and  ^r.   Speaker.  I  ask   permission  to  in-  was  ^OOO.COD  barrels  daily-^0  percent  more 

whTrlT^^  r.r^  workPrT  who  hein  the  clu^e  heicin  the  newspapcr  account  of  than  in  1936  and  22  percent  more  than  in 

whereas   we   farm   worsers   who   neip   me  ^,          ^    ^            ^       .     ,.  "^    \.-    ...     c^t   *  ^aA^ 

farmers  plow,  cultivate,  hoe,  and  harvest  the  the    statement    of    the    United    States      1941.             

crors  have  no  union  to  guide  us  in  our  daily  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  reported  by  — — - 

economic  and  political  life:  Be  It  the  Associated  Pres.s.  and  published  in  j^. .  .       Securitr 

Resolved.  We  the  undersigned  farm  woik-  the  Washington  Post  of  date  March  28.  ^    ^    jemmy 

ers  hereby  pctitlcn  Mr.  Etonald  Henderson.  1945   which  is  as  follows: 

general  president  of  the  Food.  Tobacco^  and  ^  g^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^nd  op  OPA  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Agricultural  Wc^rkers  Union.  CIO,  for  a  chart-  control-Body  Wotn.D  Drop  Ceilings.  Ex-  or 

TorT  ^'lt'?unheV"  '""  ""'"^ '"  ^^''  ^^  -  «--  -  ^--  ''  HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

Resolved.  That  under  this  union  we  hereby  The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  ^^  mich'CAn 

agree  to  do  everything  In  our  legal  power  to  directors  called  yesterday  for  final  ellmina-  rfpresentaTIVES 

organize  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  higher  tlon  of  all  price  controls,  except  rent  ceil-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

standard  of  living  for  all  farm  workers— men  Ings.  by  October  31— Just  7  months  hence.  Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

and    women-of   California.     Issued   by    the  The  chamber  Issued  Its  statement  even  as  .or;^ivTirv       **       c^^ou^,     *h^ 

California  Farm  Workers  Committee  for  Or-  Treasury  Secretary  Fred  M.  Vinson  was  tell-  Mr.    BLACKNEY.      Mr.    Speaker     the 

ganization.  ing  the  House  Banking  Committee    "we  are  announcement  some  little  time  ago  that 

Ueme    J. well  on  the  way  to  a  balanced  budget"  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 

Mailing  addreM""!-.. -—  that  unless  OPA  is  extended  for  a  year  be-  House  would  conduct  hearings  on  pro- 
City  or  town .-- yond  June  30  inflation  might  spoil  the  bright  p^^p^j  amendments  to  and  changes  in  the 

™*-  ^rnSrdlscl^s'ed    that    Treasury    receipts  ^°^^^' ^^^^'^  Jf  ^L^  Ti^iTtrri^^Tnomic 

I.  Covle  Rodgers.  general  delivery.  Fowler.  jrom  taxes  "are  larger  than  the  estimates.'  concerns  directly  the  domestic  economic 

Cal.f  ,  received  a  petition  to  sign  up  agrlcul-  Government  expenditures  are  smaller  than  welfare  of  our  Nation.     Nearly  everyone 

tural  workers  In  PTA-CIO  from  V.  E  Ambrose.  expected,  and  declared:  believes  in  some  form  or  Other  of  old-age 

who  Is  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party  of  -Today  we  can  be  more  optimistic  about  pension  or  retirement  .system,  but  noth- 

San   Pranclsco.  Calif.,  and   a  few  days  later  xhe  future   than  ever  before.     It   would   be  jng  particularly  has  been  done  about  it 

received  a  letter  froni  Meekie  Lima,  a  State  pathetic  If  we  muffed  this  grand  opportunity.  except  in  the  provisions  made  in  the  So- 

organlzer  of  the  Communist  Party,  asking  me  yf^  n,ust  maintain  our  controls  over  Infla-  „ioi  Rpmritv  Act  snd  orovi'iions  made  in 

to  hold  up  petition  sent  me  by  V.  E  Ambrose  t.^n  a  little  longer.     The  extension  of  the  cSLin  retirement  legi^^^^^^^ 

until  further  notice.     This  letter  was  typed  stabilization  Act.  without  crippling  amend-  "1:^1"  ^^ioi  ?or,!;/tv  Arf  wn^^  r>««PH  in 

on  a  Communl-st  Party  letterhead.  701  Gar-  ^^ents.  Is  the   biggest  single  aspect  of  our  „The  Social  Securty  Act  was  passed  in 

field  Building.  942  Market  Street.  San  Fran-  battle  against  Inflation  "  1925.     I  voted  for  the  bill  in  the  hopes 

Cisco.  ..                       „  ,„  uirw  that  much  good  v.ould  result  therefrom. 

Covie  a.  Rodgers.  '^''^^  **""  REMAIN  HIGH  Howevcr.  10  years  have  passed  since  the 

Fowler,  Calif.  Notwithstanding  this  generally  good  sltua-  ^^^.^^  Security  Act  became  a  law.  and 

Subscribed   and   sworn   to  before  me  this  tlon.  he  said,  "taxes  must  remain  high.  Hnrina    that    f  imp    vprv    fpw    beneficial 

11th  dav  cf  March  1946  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through  a  vote  Quring    mac    lime    very    lew    DeneiiLiai 

^                       ALICE  M  Cltler,  of  its  directors,  said  price  controls  should  be  amendments   have   been   made  thereto 

Notary  public  in  and  for  the  County  abolished  within  7  months,  but  that  rent  ceil-  Alter  10  years  of  social  security,  at  ler.st 

of  Fresno.  State  of  California.  ings  "properly  modified"  should  be  continued  one-third  of  all  the  workers  in  America 
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ire  without  social  security  protection. 
>  iter  10  years  of  social  security,  the  aver- 
I  ge  old-aRe  assistance  pa>Tnent  for  all 
t  le  48  Stales  i^  (30.46.  and  the  average 
( Id-age  insurance  k)eneflt  considerably 
1  )wer.  There  are.  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  more  than  lO.OCO.OOO 
i  mencans  atfe  65  or  ever.  After  10  years 
cf  social  security.  7  out  of  every  10  of 
t  lose  peop.'e  do  not  receive  a  per.--  -  *her 
f -om  the  old-age  insurance  or  ..  ...ce 
I  rogram.  These  facts  demoni>irate  the 
I  ecesfiity  of  increasing  the  benefits  of 
old-age  assistance. 

Durinc  World  War  II.  when  more  than 
12,000,000  of  our  sons  were  drawn  into 
s»rvice.  opportunities  for  woric  were  in- 
C  rcMtd  for  our  older  citizens,  but  after 
t  w  close  of  the  war  and  the  return  of 
riillions  of  these  veterans,  the  opportu- 
r  ity  for  work  of  our  older  citizens  became 
reghgible.  This  will  increase  when  two 
cr  three  milhon  more  of  our  boys  now  in 
s?rvice  return  home  to  civilian  life.  Of 
lecessity  and  of  right,  these  veterans 
1  ho  fouftht  so  bravely  during  the  war  will 
I  e.  and  should  be.  given  preferential 
t  reatment  in  the  se'.eciion  of  jobs.  They 
V  ill  constitute,  with  other  men  now  em- 
ik'^'d  and  who  have  l)oen  employed  in 
1  '  I  work,  the  great  body  of  indu.s- 

l  :...  — --iers  and  will  satisfy  in  great  de- 
gree the  demand  for  additional  workers. 

This  leaves  the  problem  of  our  o'.der 
c  tizens  a  precarious  one.  with  very  little 
t  3portunlty  of  securing  a  job  wh*ch  wculd 
pay  sufiflciently  their  increased  living  ex- 
Fens?s.  Therefore,  the  responsibility  of 
I  le  C  becomes  all  the  greater  in 

provid...^  ...cans  by  which  want  and  suf- 
f  ;rlng  may  be  eliminated.  If  at  this 
t  me  an  eld-age  pension  could  be  parsed. 
or  the  provisions  of  the  Social  Security 
/ct  broadened,  then  the  welfare  of  cur 

0  der  citizens  would  be  better  protected. 

1  think  one  can  safely  say  that  the  con- 
d  tion  cf  cur  aged  folks  tcday  is  worse 
t;  an  at  any  time  fcr  the  last  25  years. 
1  ley  are  confronted  w.th  a  33- percent 
ir  crease  m  livirm  costs;  opportunities  for 
employment  are  greatly  restricted ;  toch- 
n  cal  advances,  invention.^,  and  modern 
p  eduction  methods  are  fast  eliminating 
o  ir  older  citizens  from  the  field  cf  em- 
p  oyment. 

The  number  Included  in  this  class — 
6  I  years  of  age  and  over — is  estimated 
a  .  about  10  percent  of  our  population, 
o  some  13  5OO.0C0.  Of  that  number,  it 
Is  estimated  that  at  least  10.000  000  of 
tliL«;  group  are  dependent  in  whole  or  in 
pirt  on  someone  else  for  their  niamte- 
n  ince.  They  do  constitute  a  social  and 
e  onomic  problem  which  this  Congress 
si  lould  do  .something  about. 

It  is  true  that  to  provide  an  adequate 
o  d-age  pension  would  ca«it  money,  but 
CI  rtainly  Christian  principles  and  Amer- 
k  m  justice  are  t>eing  violated  so  long:  as 
w;  force  miliions  of  our  citizens  to  live 
ir  want  and  misery.  During  their 
younger  days,  they  contributed  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation:  in  their  older  days 
tl  *y  should  be  protected  if  misfortune  or 
wint  confront  them.  With  all  the  vast 
•;  ^ropriatlons  which  Congress  has  made 
a:  id  will  make,  surely  some  means  can 
b  adopted  by  which  the  future  welfare 
o!  our  citiiens  can  be  best  protected. 

Many  of  our  citizens  today  are  willing 
-il:at  billions  of  dollars  should  be  spent 


in  foreign  coimtrtes  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars should  be  loaned  to  various  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  nations.  While  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  prevent  suffering  and 
starvation  throuchout  the  wqrid,  inso- 
far, as  possible.  ycL.  by  the  same  token, 
we  must  consider  the  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation.  In  order  thrit  America  should 
continue  her  leadership  throughout  the 
world  and  take  first  place  in  the  United 
Nations  Organization,  the  definite  fact 
remains  that  to  do  this  we  must  be  a 
solvent  nation.  Surely,  the  money  rea- 
sonably necessary  to  be  spent  in  increas- 
ing the  benefits  of  old-age  assistance 
could  only  react  favorably  on  the  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  our  Nation. 

Real  justice  requires  that  we  recognize 
the  fact  that  as  our  younger  citizens 
secure  employment,  our  older  citizens 
will  be  deprived  thereof.  Should  those 
older  citizens  be  able  to  retire  on  a  rea- 
sonable old-age  pension,  our  younger 
citizens  would  become  more  a.ssured  of 
their  jobs.  The  United  States  has 
always  been  looked  upon  as  the  pioneer 
of  good  government  and  worth-while 
home  conditions.  Our  Nation  has  been 
built  by  the  loyalty  and  the  integrity  and 
the  working  ability  of  our  citizens.  This 
must  continue  in  order  that  this  Nation 
may  prepress.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  as  men  and  women  reach  the  age 
where  jobs  are  no  longer  available  to 
them,  their  future  welfare  must  be  pro- 
tected insofar  as  possible  from  want  and 
privation. 

Severalthr:  -  '  ' -he  fine  citizens  of 
my     Sixth     c  aal     District     of 

Michigan  have  already  signed  petitions 
recciesting  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  hearings  for  an  ade- 
quate old-r.?e  pen.<;ion. 

I  have  submitted  this  statement  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be  used 
in  connection  w.th  he.n rings  on  pension 
legislation  and  I  sincerely  and  earnestly 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  consider  this  im- 
portant matter  now  and  report  an  ade- 
quate pension  bill  to  the  House  fcr 
passage. 


Draja  Mihailovicli 


E^rrENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  CL4RE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or    CONNECTICCT 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Thitrsdau.  March  28.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Evening  S.ar  of  Marcii  26  by  Con- 
stantine  Brown  on  Draja  Mihailovich, 
the  Yugoslav  patriot: 

THIS    CH.\NGINC    WORLD 

(By  Constantlne  Brown) 
Draja  Mihailovich,  who  once  was  described 
In  America  and  Britain  as  the  "BaUtan 
Eagl«.'  the  ••Robin  Hood  of  Serbia"  and 
the  "White  Hope'  of  the  Allies  In  the  Balkans, 
la  now  offlclally  reported  to  be  In  a  Jail  iome- 
Where  in  Yugoalavla  awaiting  a  perfunctory 


trial  before  being  executed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  his  erstwhile  rival.  Marshal  Tito. 

Those  m-ho  know  the  people  In  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Balkans  ray  that  the  lore-loving 
8?rb8  unquestionably  will  make  him  Into  a 
legendary  hero — Just  as  the  American  and 
British  governments  described  him  before 
political  expediency  compelled  them  to  drop 
him  after  the  Teheran  Conference. 

MihallOTtch  wag  an  obscure  officer  In  the 
royal  Yugoslav  Army  until  the  forces  cf 
King  Peter  were  crushed  by  the  Nazi's  armor 
and  air  force.  Hp  was  known  to  a  few  pro- 
fessionals as  an  expert  in  guerrilla  warfare 
which  had  formed  the  major  part  of  his 
study  while  on   the   Yugoslav  general  staff. 

He  emerged  fro:n  obscurity  and  became 
an  International  hero  after  King  Peter,  h.s 
government,  and  all  the  rank  of  YugoslMLl.-\ 
departed  for  Cairo  In  the  stunmer  of  1C41 
and  let  him  resist  the  Germans  with  a  hand- 
ful of  poorly  equipped  but  fanatical  Chet- 
nlks. 

Between  the  summer  of  1941  and  the  be- 
ginning of  1»44  he  gained  wide  publicity  and 
honors  were  heaped  on  him  by  his  own 
and  the  Allied  governments.  The  United 
States  had  promised  his  government  at  least 
one  flight  of  bombers,  if  It  decided  to  resist 
the  Germans  The  bombers  were  never  sent 
to  Mlhallovich's  hide-out  for  reasons  which 
are  still  kept  among  the  wars  top  secrets. 

The  British  were  liberal  in  their  prr.lsfl 
of  the  Yugoslav  leader,  but  less  so  Insofar 
as  the  sending  of  war  materials  or  medical 
supplies  were  concerned.  King  Peter  pro- 
moted him  from  the  rank  of  colonel  to  full 
general  and  appointed  Mlhnllcvich  minister 
of  an  army.  navy,  and  air  force  which  existed 
only  on  paper. 

In  the  fall  cf  1942,  General  Elsenhower, 
then  com  I  n  chief  of  the  Allied  armies 

In    the    ^:  .nean,    sent    the    Yugoslav 

hero  a  telff^rani  cf  congratul.ntions  on  his 
valiant  resistance,  and  a  few  months  later 
General  de  Gaulle,  the  lender  of  the  Free 
French,  aw.irded  the  Croix  de  Guerre  to  this 
legendar\'  hero  who  has  never  ceased  to 
light  against  the  common  enemy. 

At  the  time  Field  Mnr?hal  Erwln  Rommel 
was  Within  30  miles  of  Alexandri.-i.  Britain's 
General  Auchinlerk.  Air  Marshal  Tedder,  and 
Admiral    Cun.  i    pent    their    warmest 

thanks  and  c  nations  to  Mihailovich 

for  having  slowed  down  the  flow  of  Nazi 
supplies  to  North  Africa  with  his  guerrilla 
tactics.  As  an  Indication  of  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  his  activities.  King  George  presented 
Mihailovich  with  a  "purse"  of  $10,000  In  gold. 

But  after  t'  ran  Conference  cf  the 

Big  Three.  Mi  .  s  star  began  to  wane. 

Few  persons  knew  at  the  time  that  the  new 
map  of  the  Bilkans  and  eastern  Europe  had 
been  blueprinted  at  Teheran.  Greece  was 
marked  as  being  in  the  British  zone  of  influ- 
ence and  BO  w.is  Yugoslavia.  On  Premier 
Stalin's  ad  "  n  Churchill  decided  to 

chanpp  th  of  Yucroslavla  and  ec- 

"Ptt"  ■  *'l  the  little  known  Partl- 

"n   t  Tito.     The   British    Prime 

Minister  knew  Tito  was  a  Communist,  but  he 
was  not  concerned  over  his  pollitcal  alle- 
giance. He  trusted  his  Russian  cclJeague. 
who  promptly  undertook  to  order  his  hench- 
mnn  to  place  himself  under  the  British  wing. 

From  that  time  on.  Mihailovich  and  hie 
70.000  or  80  000  Chctniks  were  described  as 
collaborationists  and  traitors.  Tlie  trickle  of 
supplies  ended.  His  purchase  of  war  mate- 
rials from  the  corrupt  Italian  generals  waa 
described  as  proof  of  his  collaboration,  al- 
though it  was  the  British  high  command 
which  provided  the  Chetnik  leader  with  the 
necessary  dollar  and  pound  sterling  currency 
which  Mussolini's  favorites  demanded. 

Mlhallovich's  refusal  to  under'cake  an  of- 
fensive against  the  Germans  when  the  Allied 
forces  were  still  far  away  from  Yugoelavia, 
Greece,  and  Italy  was  taken  as  a  final  demon- 
stration that  King  Peter's  commander  In 
chief  of  the  home  forces  had  sold  out.  As  a 
matter  cf  fact,  he  informed  the  British  that 
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an  offensive  against  the  Germans  would  be 
hopeless. 

The  man  who  went  through  the  whole 
range  of  adjectives  from  Balkan  Eagle  to  the 
Nazi  collaborationist  and  traitor  Is  now  in  the 
hands  of  his  arch  enemy,  the  new  leader  of 
Yugoslavia.  Marshal  Tito.  None  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  only  a  few  years  ago  heaped 
praise  and  honors  on  him  can  do  anythiiig 
to  save  him.  The  life  of  a  leader,  even  If  he 
Is  known  to  the  governments  of  the  great 
powers  to  be  an  honest  and  upstanding  man. 
Is  of  little  value  In  the  face  of  political  ex- 
pediency. 

The  following  editorial  also  on  Draja 
Mihailovich  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  March  27: 

TEArrOR     OR     PATRIOT? 

A  loser  In  the  Balkans,  whether  It  be 
merely  In  a  palace  revolution  or  in  a  global 
war.  can  expect  short  shrift  from  the  victor. 
Kuch  probably  will  be  the  fate  of  Gen.  Draja 
Mihailovich.  Five  years  ago  he  was  called 
a  hero  by  most  of  the  democratic  world  as  he 
rallied  a  guerrilla  army  to  fight  the  Ger- 
mans after  Belgrade  had  fallen.  Then  he 
became  a  legend.  New  he  is  a  prisoner, 
hunted  down  and  captured  In  a  cave  with 
the  11 -man  remnant  of  what  once  was  re- 
ported as  an  army  of  300.000. 

What  is  the  truth  about  Mihailovich? 
In  1943  the  Soviet  Union  accused  him  of 
being  a  collaborator.  His  own  son  was  re- 
ported to  have  echoed  that  accusation.  His 
place  as  titular  leader  of  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment was  taken  by  a  then  shadowy  figure. 
Josip  Broz.  who  called  himself  Tito.  With 
Soviet  backing,  and  later  the  support  of  oth- 
ers of  the  Allied  governments.  Tito  organ- 
ized an  army  that  played  an  Important  part 
in  the  latter  phases  of  the  campaign  against 
the  Nazis  in  the  Balkans.  According  to  his 
supporters.  Tito  many  times  had  to  fight 
Mlhallovich's  men  as  well  as  the  Germans. 
When  victory  came,  Tito  assumed  control  of 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Tito  government  apparently  had  tried, 
found  guilty,  and  passed  sentence  en  Mi- 
hailovich before  his  capture.  Almost  a  year 
ago  the  then  foreign  minister  of  Tito's  gov- 
ernment, Ivan  Subasitch,  declared  that,  al- 
though the  Chetnik  leader  would  get  a  fair 
trial,  enough  evidence  was  at  hand  to  con- 
vict him  and  that  he  would  be  shot.  What 
this  evidence  Is  has  not  been  made  clear. 
Is  it  based  on  testimony  of  partisans  only,  or 
does  it  contain  Nazi  records  as  well? 

Mihailovich  Is  too  important  a  historical 
figure  for  the  world  to  permit  his  summary 
trial  and  execution  If  for  no  other  reason 
than  his  early  resistance  to  the  Germans — 
and  there  does  not  app3ar  to  be  any  ground 
for  believing  that  it  was  not  sincere  and 
important  to  the  Allied  cause  in  1941 — 
Mihailovich  deserves  a  fair  and  exhaustive 
trial  before  the  world.  Appeals  to  this  end 
are  being  addres.sed  to  the  UNO.  Traitor  or 
patriot?  The  world  has  a  right  to  know 
beyond  any  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Yugoslavia 
would  be  "well  advised,  we  believe,  to  turn 
over  Mihailovich  and  its  evidence  against 
him  to  an   international  tribunal. 


St.  Patrick's  Day  Address  of  Hon. 
Edouard  Izac 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MICHAEL  J.  KIRWAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.    KIRWAN.    Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord. I  include  a  speech  given  by  the  Hon- 
orable Edouard  Izac.  of  California,  at  the 
Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  dinner  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  Sunday,  March  17: 

My  friends,  I  hope  you  will  not  deem  It 
presumptuous  for  me  to  say  that,  loyal  as 
you  are  to  the  memory  of  the  great  saint 
whom  we  revere  tonight,  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  share  with  many  throughout  all 
mankind  an  ownership  not  limited  to  race  or 
creed. 

From  the  beginning  of  recorded  history 
there  have  been  great  men  whose  service  to 
mankind  jpiade  them  renowned  among  all 
pecpies  and  objects  of  devotion  of  millions 
of  pious  souls. 

St.  Patrick  was  such  a  man.  Claims  to 
him  and  to  ownership  in  his  goodness  are 
stalled  throughout  the  earth,  Let  us  never 
foreclose  from  any  people  the  benefits  of  the 
example  he  set. 

So  tonight  I  am  glad  to  give  you  a  few 
thoughts  regarding  this  great  man.  I  notice 
the  good  saint.  In  his  later  life,  wrote  with 
seeming  assurance  that  he  was  born  at  a 
certain  spot  In  Britain,  the  identity  of  which 
has  long  since  been  lost.  Some  say  it  was 
near  Pembroke  or  perhaps  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Severn.  But  I  also  remember,  as  a  child 
at  school  In  the  little  Iowa  town  of  my  birth, 
when  a  great  controversy  arose  because  so 
many  diCerent  parts  of  Europe  claimed  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  the  saint.  My  own  dad, 
loyal  to  St.  Patrick  and  loyal  also  to  his 
native  France  Insisted  that  the  saint  was 
born  in  France  and  that  the  family  shortly 
thereafter  moved  to  England.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  Calpurnlus,  the  father  of 
Patrick,  or  Patrlclus,  did  bring  his  family 
f-om  across  the  Channel  into  Britain,  but 
there  is  no  proof  whether  this  occurred  be- 
fore or  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  Claims 
also  have  been  made  for  establishing  other 
parts  of  Europe  as  his  birthplace,  but  these 
claims  will  never  be  proved.  Unfortunately 
most,  if  not  all,  authentic  records  were  de- 
stroyed In  the  ninth  century  during  the 
Danish  invasion  of  Britain.  However,  it  Is 
true  that  a  long  and  useful  life  covered  years 
of  study  and  of  teaching  in  various  parts 
of  Europe  that  can  now  be  Identified  as 
Ireland,  England,  France,  and  Italy;  the 
three  latter  parts  of  the  then-crumbling 
Roman  Empire.  And  so,  regardless  of  his 
place  of  birth,  we  have  in  Patrick  the  apostle 
of  Ireland  an  example  which  fortifies  our 
belief  that  true  worth  is  not  dependent  on 
origin — nor  Is  origin  a  measure  of  worth. 

St.  Patrick  was  probably  born  about  the 
year  387  "and  he  had  his  share  of  troubles 
and  of  pain  In  an  unsettled  and  turbulent 
world.  When  only  16  years  old  he  was  carried 
off  from  his  fathers  farm  in  Britain  by  a 
raiding  band  from  across  the  Irish  Sea.  Sold 
into  slavery,  he  was  for  6  years  a  serf  on 
the  land  of  an  Iri.sh  lord  until  he  escaped  to 
Gaul,  as  France  was  then  called.  Then 
emulating  the  heroic  champions  of  a  new 
faith,  that  still  struggling  Christianity,  the 
youth  studied  and  prepared  for  the  work  to 
which  the  Master  was  to  call  him.  For  many 
years  he  followed  the  monastic  life,  absorb- 
ing learning  and  Inspiration  from  his  saintly 
contemporaries.  He  himself  later  wrote  "and 
a  voice  said,  'Well  are  you  fasting.  Soon 
now  you  will  go  to  yotu-  fatherland.'  "  And 
again,  "I  heard  the  voices  of  those  who  dwelt 
beside  the  wood  of  Focluth  which  Is  by  the 
western  sea;  and  thus  they  cried,  as  if  with 
one  mouth:  'We  beseech  thee,  holy  youth, 
to  come  and  walk  once  more  amongst  us.* " 
Thus  St.  Patrick  became  the  great  teacher 
of  the  Irish  people;  leading  them  from  Igno- 
rance to  knowledge,  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
and  from  unbelief  to  faith.  He  told  them  of 
the  God  of  love  and  the  Saviour  who  died 
to  make  men  really  free.  Because  of  his 
power  to  Instill  confidence  and  trust,  they 
listened:  they  learned;  they  embraced  the 
new  philosophy;  and  they  remained  stead- 
fast through  the  centuries. 


Well  has  one  writer  summed  up  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  man's  impact  on  the  chaotic 
age  In  which  he  lived:  "An  age  of  magnifi- 
cently great  men.  It  was  yet  an  age  of  chaotic 
and  abysmal  events  such  as  It  seemed  had 
not  been  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  Africa  was  wiped  out  by 
the  Vandals,  never  to  be  revived  again.  Rome 
fell,  and  all  the  world  cried  out.  Because  of 
the  withdrawal  of  Roman  arms.  Britain  was 
laid  waste  by  the  then  pagan  Irish  and  the 
boy  Patrick  dragged  off  to  captivity.  Through 
him  Ireland  was  singled  out  in  the  mercy 
of  God  to  lead  in  the  reconquest  of  the  world 
for  Christ.  Does'  It  not  look  like  a  divine 
compensation  at  the  very  moment  when  all 
seemed  lost  and  Christianity  was  seemingly 
doomed  to  perish?  Patrick  was  not  merely 
the  apostle  of  Ireland,  he  was  the  man  of 
providence.  Imperfect  and  Ignorant  as  he 
accounted  himself,  he  was  thereby  most  flt- 
tinq:ly  made  the  tool  of  a  divine  design,  more 
vast  than  we  can  trace." 

It  Is  with  redoubled  Interest,  then,  that  we 
view  the  half -clad  slave  boy,  captured  In  the 
Irish  raid,  herding  the  swlne  of  his  pagan 
master  on  the  hlll.s  of  Slemlsh:  that  we  follow 
his  flight,  led  as  he  Is  by  mysterious  voices, 
and  trace  his  travels  and  adventures,  until, 
invested  with  the  episcopal  dignity,  he  re- 
turns as  God's  anointed  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gael. 

V/hat  a  godsend  to  a  tired,  confused,  and 
troubled  world  would  be  the  philosophy  and 
the  teachings  of  good  St.  Patrick  now.  Look 
around  the  horizon  today  and  you  will  agree 
with  me  the  subordination  of  the  Ideals  of 
the  individual  to  the  demands  of  dictatorship 
calls  for  another  crusade  led  by  another  voice 
with  the  authority  of  almighty  truth  and 
aimed  at  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of 
the  person  of  man  and  the  concern  for  his 
welfare:  not  just  for  the  striking  of  the 
chains  of  serfdom,  but  for  the  freeing  of  the 
soul  that  It  may  achieve  unity  with  the  de- 
signs of  Its  Creator.  Less  than  a  year  ago. 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  Congress.  I  looked 
on  the  dead  and  the  dying  In  the  concen- 
tration camps  of  Germany  where  by  terror 
and  torture  tyrants  sought  to  compel  re- 
nunciation of  the  things  of  the  spirit  by 
castigation  of  the  flesh.  Today  right  here 
In  our  own  country  there  Is  ever-increasing 
evidence  that  greed  and  selfish  disregard  for 
the  rl<^hts  of  the  poor  and  the  weak  is  the 
controlling  influence  in  the  conduct  and  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  people. 

And  there  are  some  who  would  even  con- 
trol the  thoughts  that  run  through  men's 
minds;  setting  themselves  up  as  they  do  as 
judges  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  for  people 
to  think  or  believe  In.  what  is  American  and 
what  U  un-American.  I  say  to  them  they 
need  not  fear  for  the  safety  of  the  state  if 
they  will  bend  their  energies  towards  making 
democracy  work.  Instead  of  trying  by  coer- 
cion to  make  other  men's  minds  as  narrow 
as  their  own.  Can  anyone  doubt  the  need 
for  a  St.  Patrick  among  us? 

As  the  populations  of  the  earth  Increase, 
and  as  our  civilization  becomes  more  com- 
plex, so  do  the  obligations  of  Government 
steadily  mount.  And  I  insist  no  govern-^ 
ment  can  survive  that  does  not  concern  it- 
self with  the  welfare  of  the  people  governed: 
that  does  not  try  to  obUin  equal  justice  for 
all. 

During  the  war  it  was  our  objective  to 
equalize  the  burdens  and  the  sacrifices,  in  so 
far  as  is  ever  humanly  possible,  among  all  our 
people.  On  the  battlefield,  of  course,  the 
fatal  bullet  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  But 
we  tried  to  pass  laws  that  would  eliminate 
favoritism  and  compel  the  sharing  on  a  basis 
of  equality  regardless  of  station  in  life.  We 
were  not  wholly  successful,  but  the  efforts 
made  received  the  approval  of  roost  people, 
and  our  country  enjoyed  a  unity  that  re- 
sulted In  victory  over  our  enemies. 

Today  our  country  is  entering  on  a  period 
of  confusion  and  uncertainty  induced  by  the 
monumental    displacement*    caused    by    a 
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lonc-foaght    and    dMtnictlvt    war.    Hon* 
I  uamm  •  paaacvft  (or  ail  Uwt  la  wrong,  but 

I  loat  e>  ua  ara  trrtng  to  do  aonathlaf  about 

I I  and  you  ar«  vntlUed  to  know  what  tt  la. 
With  a  tremendous  var  dabt  tncunvd  at 

■  high  prtc*  le%-*l.  It  11  apparent  wc  can  nrv«r 
I  ty  It  off  IX  we  permit  that  price  lewl  to 
l^op  too  low.  Thla  la  particularly  true  re> 
and  la  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  payment  of  Increases  to 
ifemawbere  near  the  previous  take-home 
I  vel.  At  the  aasM  time,  we  are  trying  to 
k  ^p  the  C'Mt  of  living  (rotn  rising  beyond 
tfe  reach  of  the  average  family.  The  ideal 
would  be  to  have  the  family  In- 
•uflMant  to  support  the  highest  Amer- 
li  an  standard  rf  living  the  brains  and  brawn 
o  our  people  can  provide.  The  experts  axe 
•  [T^ed  that  we  will  be  able  to  carry  the  cost 
o  the  Oovemment  and  even  retire  the  pub- 
ll :  debt  gradually  If  we  can  attain  a  national 
L  icime  of  glOO.OOO.OOO.OOO  annually. 

Th.it  meai^s  practically  full  employment 
■f  decent  wagea  and  practically  full  prcdvc- 
wltb  (air  profits.  We  are  trying  to  dis- 
dlscrimlnatton  In  empicyment  and 
•fe  working  on  plana  for  the  aid  at  small 
b  isinrss.  We  are  giving  every  help  to  our 
U  trrnattcnal  collaborators  and  tu  the  or- 
g  in.aatlona  act  up  to  erase  the  economic 
«  recta  of  war  and  to  preserve  ''  ^.    We 

a:  e  strlvini;  to  perform  our  mi.  .amit- 

Bfanta  that  we  hope  will  result  m  the  eradl- 
from  the  breasts  of  our  former  ene- 
o€  any  desire  to  have  recouraj  to  war 
tri  the  future.  We  are  supporung  every  ef- 
fc  rt  to  give  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
tie  right  to  aelf-determinatlon  and  self- 
n  le.  And  to  thoae  who  sttxsd  between  our 
ei  untry  and  Its  enemies  we  have  pledged, 
ai  id  we  ahall  deliver,  the  care  and  the  re- 
hi  tbtlttatlon.  the  protection  and  the  rcc om- 
p  nae.  that  are  worthy  of  their  sacrifices. 
N  >t  forgetting  the  old.  the  blind,  the  widows 
w  th  dependent  children,  and  all  those  not 
n'  >w  covered  by  s«x:tal  security  laws,  we  pro- 
pi  ee  a  broadened  pro«:ram  of  aaslstance  and 
p  otectlon  that  In  the  day  of  need  there  may 
tt  :  ■  is  derent  minimum  benefit  below 

w  :  .0  will   be  permitted   to  go.     Pro- 

gi  ims  f.jr  health  and  education  and  decent 
n<  using  are  finally  t>eing  evolved  which  we 
h(  pe  will  meet  the  requirements  of  cur 
ps  pie 

:  can  assure  you.  my  Ohio  friends,  that  In 
th  •   planning  and   the   enactment   of   such 
ht  manttarian  leglalation  ycu  need  hare  no 
m  Bgivings  as  to  where  your  own  < 
m  in  will  stand.     I  have  seen  him  le 

criclal  laglalaUve  flifhU  of  the  past  10 
ye  in— yaa:  we  have  fought  together  for 
ev  «-y  piece  of  leglalation  that  had  as  its  ob- 
Je«  tlve  bettering  the  lot  of  the  average  man 
and  wcsnan  His  Is  a  record  of  ahich  you. 
th  >  people  be  repreaents,  may  well  be  pnHid. 
be  rauae  I  dlvulga  no  secret  when  I  say  that 
Mi  kk  KnwAN  la  unl'varaally  loved  and  re- 
ap icted  In  the  HaDs  of  Oongreaa 

Ind  BO  b  .th  Mrs.  laac  and  I  are  glad  to 
«■  oy  this  occf.sl»m  with  you.  the  triends  of 
tm  •  friend  And  I  want  to  conclude  by  tell- 
te  t  ycu  of  the  analogy  I  alwaya  think  of 
wl  enever  I  see  the  shamrock. 

>t.  Patrick,  boldly  facing  the  Irish  king, 
ati  of>ed  and  plucked  a  shamnxrk  He  then 
ps  atad  to  the  three  petals,  a  port  of  «nd 
Vended  into  a  single  stem,  and  explained 
th  t  aayatary  ol  the  Trinity — one  Ood  In  three 
<tti  Ine  persona,  three  persons  in  one  Ood. 
M  rely  there  is  reason  to  believe  the  found- 
In  fathers  of  our  American  Nation  were  in- 
sp  red  to  imitate  the  mystic  perfection  of 
th  '  Holy  Trinity  when  setting  up  the  three 
ec^ual  branches  of  our  Oorernment.  The 
ktlve.  the  executive,  and  the  judicial 
lU  make  up  one  sovereignty     And 

"  authority  flows  from  the  sln- 

fii  atani  rqireaeDted  by  all  the  people,  back 
to  .he  people  from  whence  It  comes. 

1 1.  Patrick  lal>ored  In  God's  cause  In  be- 
ha  f  of  the  people  of  all  times,  of  all  races,  of 
•11  faltha.     Tou  and  I  cannot  afford  to  do  It 


Yctcraat  Dufusteil  With  Surphii 
Property  Disposals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THZ  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSZNTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  veterans  of  World  War  II 
tre  thogmighly  distrusted  with  the  meth- 
ods bdaag  einployed  by  the  admini.'^tra- 
tion  in  disposing  of  war  surplus  prop- 
erty owned  by  the  Government.  A  lot 
of  lip  service  and  promi.-<es  have  been 
made  to  the  vrlerans.  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  realize  much  benefit  from 
the  prog  ram  thp  administration  is  carry- 
ing out  with  ref  ■  •  o  the  disposal  of 
Govemmcnt-owr;  „        plus  property. 

Complaints  come  in  from  all  directions 
that  the  veterans  are  be:  '  .crimi- 
nated against,  instead  of  i  their 
priorities  honored  and  respected,  as  they 
should  bo.  Almost  innumerable  protests 
have  ccme  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
from  the  veterans.  In  many  instances 
they  have  given  concrete  instances  and 
illustrations  of  v.hat  seems  to  be  mal- 
administration of  the  disposal  of  surplus 
property.  At  any  rale,  the  veterans  are 
not  gettina:  their  share  and  they  are  com- 
plaining bitterly,  and  I  think  they  are 
justified  in  making  such  complaints. 

If  present  conditions  and  operations 
are  allowed  to  continue.  I  predict  that 
surpjus-property  disposal  by  this  admin- 
istration will  b«^  one  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  of  investigation  by  this  or  some 
future  Congress.  The  responsibility  is 
that  of  the  administration  and  it  should 
assume  it  with  fairness  and  justice  to  all. 
especially  to  the  ex-servicemen.  Why 
cannot  the  administration  require  the 
fair  and  equitable  distribution  of  Gov- 
ernment surplus  property,  with  adequate 
and  just  priorities  in  favor  of  the  vet- 
erans? The  veterans  are  beginning  to 
demand  their  rights,  and  I  trust  they  will 
continue  to  voice  their  sentiments  and 
demand  that  the  promises  of  priorities 
to  them  be  made  Pood.  or  that  those  vio- 
latin.f  such  premised  policies  be  exposed 
and  appropriate  punishment  meted  out 
to  the  culprits. 

These  sentiments  are  expressed  in  an 
open  lefer  which  I  just  received  from 
John  Sielle.  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
quote,  as  follows: 

Tub  AMaaicAN  Lxcion, 
WiiBiwiuii  HK.^o<jvAamts, 

Wo.* Kington,  D   C. 

De.\b  CoitcaaaniAM:  The  American  Legion 
National  Headquarters  is  daily  receiving  a 
flood  of  letters  from  veterans  citing  dis- 
appointing experiences  in  tbeir  endeavor  to 
obtain   Government  surplus  property. 

Many  of  these  letters  are  plUful  and  ap- 
palUng.  They  reveal  that  the  veterans  are 
meeting  Instirmountable  difficulties  In  their 
desperate  effort  to  obtain  surplus  war  gooda 
with  which  to  establlah  or  reestabliah  them- 
selves in  a  buslneas,  occupation,  or  profea- 
alon.  They  cannot  understand  the  blank 
wall  which  they  eome  up  afalnat;  neither 
can  I. 

I  am  certain  that  yo«r  confwaalunal  mall 
la  packed  wim  letters  similar  to  tboae  re- 


ceived by  the  American  Legion.  To  put  It 
baldly,  the  veteran  of  World  War  II  is  get- 
ting little  or  none  of  the  gooda  being  set 
out  at  surplua  talaa,  and  that  which  Is  of- 
fared  him  is  usually  shoddy  and  beyond  use 
or  repair  while  the  new  gooda  go  elsewhere. 

When  I  speak  of  surplua  property,  all  typea 
and  sorts  are  referred  to.  Vehicles  have 
drawn  moat  conversation  and  In  mcst  in- 
atances  they  are  eesential  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  veteran  back  into  civilian  life. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  story.  The  vet- 
eran needs  pots,  pane,  and  other  kitcben 
utensils  so  that  he  can  set  up  his  small  res- 
taurant or  cafe  and  shorten  the  food  lines  of 
this  Nation:  he  reeds  carpenter,  plumbing, 
or  electrical  tools  so  that  he  can  help  in  the 
housing  prcblems;  he  needs  bulldozers  and 
5craper3  so  that  he  can  terrace  and  save 
his  farm  from  erosion;  he  needs  materials 
which  the  Government  has  possecsed  for  war 
pu'-noes  In  a  thotisand  instances. 

But  the  veteran  Is  not  getting  these  from 
the  Government.  From  the  civilian  sources 
the  universal  reply  to  him  is: 

"Ycu  are  not  an  old  account.  We  have 
goods  only  for  cur  old  ctistomers." 

It  leaves  the  veteran  empty-handed. 

The  Government  had  bUlIons  of  dollars  In 
goods  of  every  kind  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  If  this  property  Is  still  held  by  the 
Government  sopie  efficient  method  of  parcel- 
ing It  out  to  veterans  should  be  established. 
If  this  property  has  already  been  disposed  cf, 
then  the  American  people  should  know  who 
got  it.  and  how. 

The  situation  Is  such  that  Immediate 
remedial  steps  should  be  taken  or  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation  are  going  to  become 
dangerously  discontented  and  they  wUl  lc:-e 
confidence  in  promises  ot  the  Government. 
America  cannot  afford  that. 

We  all  are  aware  that  meanwhile  the  sur- 
plus property  is  melting  a*..y  through  vari- 
ous channels.  The  aclioti  I  suggest  Is  for 
Congress  by  the  quickest  possible  method, 
perh.-ips  resolution,  to  freeze  temporarUy  all 
surplus  property  untU  the  situation  can  be 
surveyed.  The  veteran  should  be  given  Im- 
proved priority.  The  not-for-sale  signa 
shouid  be  torn  down  In  the  huge  warehouses 
where  thousands  of  articles  useful  to  veter- 
ans are  on  display.  Informaticn  and  dLs- 
trlbutlon  outlets  should  be  better  organ  zed. 

The  percentage  of  the  total  supply  avail- 
able to  the  veterans  should  be  drastically  In- 
creased, for  his  reestablUhment  in  civil  life 
is  the  pressing  national  problem. 

Otberwiae.  within  a  few  short  months  the 
veterans  are  going  to  be  lelt  empty-handed, 
dlallluslcned.    and    aerluusly    disappoint-ed — 
with  the  surplus  property  gone. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

John  Stcllx. 
National  Commander. 
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Second  Battle  of  the  Bulge  or  Bigs:er 
Profits  Versas  Veterans'  Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALiroaMia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE3ENTATIVHS 

Tuesday.  March  26,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  place  in  the  Appendix  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  ^ews 
under  date  of  March  4.  1946. 

It  appears  to  me  to  present  the  f;-ont 
of  the  thought  in  this  Nation  which  is 
willing  and  ready  to  see  that  the  veter- 
ans have  housing,  whether  a  relative 


few  pile  up  and  up  more  material  profits 
or  not. 

The  rule  of  give  and  take  ouiiht  to 
apply  In  this  housing  need  for  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  By  that  I  mean 
give  the  veterans  what  they  are  entitled 
to  have,  to  wit.  decent  homes  at  prices 
they  can  promptly  afford.  Take  from  the 
veteran.s  only  a  moderate  profit  in  their 
time  of  dire  need.  Do  not  subject  them 
to  the  spree  of  inflation  which  will  be 
sure  to  onrash  if  all  controls  are  removed 
before  we  have  reached  a  Nation-wide 
level  of  "hve  and  let  live"  instead  of  "I'll 
get  mine  while  the  getting  is  good." 

Yes;  it  is  again  the  battle  of  "Bigger 
Profits  Versus  'Veterans'  Homes." 

Here  follows  the  editorial: 

SECOND    BATTLE    OF    THE    BULGE 

In  Washington,  as  In  Los  Angeles,  official- 
dom's efforts  to  an.'wer  challenges  of  the 
housing  crisis,  partirularly  for  veterans,  are 
meeting  stiff  opposition  from  self-interest 
groups  and  lobbyists. 

Loud  voices  in  the  Nation's  Capital  the 
last  few  days  have  been  charging  the  ad- 
ministration's low-cost  housing  program,  to- 
gciAer  with  Its  controls.  i.s  communi.«tlc.  dic- 
tatorial, and  an  entering  wedge  for  socialized 
housing. 

Prominent  among  antihousing  pressure 
groups  iire  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  and  the  National  Association 
of  Home  Builders  Long  active  against  public 
housing,  and  against  governmental  planning 
and  assistance  generally,  spokesmen  of  these 
organizations  merely  reflect  the  fatal  short- 
raiigr  views  many  self-styled  champions  cf 
private  enterprise  are  betraying  these  days. 

Stsnding  in  the  midst  of  a  housing  dis- 
aster which  thus  far  they,  themselves,  have 
failed  either  to  solve  or  to  pose  a  solution 
for.  enemies  of  Government  housing  meas- 
ures neither  say  what  they  mean  nor  mean 
what  they  say. 

Take,  for  example,  the  nonsemantlc  verb- 
alizing of  Joseph  E.  Merrion.  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  Ac- 
cording to  Merrion.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  con- 
struct new  hou.'^lng  for  low-income  groups. 

Or  ponder  the  arguments  advanced  this 
week  by  Herbert  U.  Nelson,  vice  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  who  urges  cash  grants  to  home-needy 
veterans  in  lieu  of  Government  subsidies 
aimed  at  stimulating  volume  production  of 
lower  cost   building   materials. 

What  these  men  want  is  not  a  rational 
solution  of  the  housing  shortage — not  a 
broadening  of  the  scope  of  private  bousing 
enterprise  so  it  may  reach  out  and  embrace 
the  vast  American  consumer  market. 

What  they  really  want  Is  exactly  what 
we  have  now:  a  shortage  housing  economy, 
with  Its  unrivaled  opportunities  for  sky- 
rocketing speculative  profits. 

Having  knocked  out  a  proposed  celling 
price  control  on  existing  homes,  having  suc- 
cessfully Influenced  reduction  of  OPA  appro- 
priations necessary  to  fight  the  black  market 
and  discourage  chlselers,  having  slashed 
funds  for  the  Wage  StabUlzatlon  Board  and 
Civilian  Production  Administration,  anti- 
housing  lobbyists  and  their  Republocratlc 
friends  In  the  House  and  Senate  refuse  to 
see  or  heed  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Tliese  signs  say  plainly  that  a  Nation  In 
which  millions  are  haras.«:ed  by  Inflation  and 
the  fear  of  further  Inflation,  In  which  mil- 
lions of  returning  servicemen  cannot  find 
a  place  to  live.  Is  a  Nation  teetering  between 
two  worlds. 

One  world  Is  the  world  of  an  expanded, 
strengthened  social  democracy,  bravely  cor- 
recting any  manifest  evils  of  Its  economic  life 
which  prevent  attainment  of  decent  living 
conditions  for  its  people. 

The  other  world  is  the  world  Henry  George 
so  aptly  described  In  the  tille  of  his  famous 
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book,  the  world  of  Progress  and  Poverty, 
where  in  the  nudst  of  potential  plenty,  mil- 
lions are  hampered  and  held  back. 

The  final,  convulsive  months  of  the  war  in 
Europe  produced  the  Battle  of  the  Bulge- 
that  last  desperate  lunge  by  Von  Runstedt 
across  the  Belgian  frontier.  Outnumbered 
and  surrounded  at  Bastogne  by  the  surprise 
offensive.  Brig  Gen.  McAullffe  wa.s  called  upon 
by  the  Nazis  to  surrender  his  One  Hundred 
and  First  Airborne  Division. 

McAuliffes  reply,  to  Von  Runstedt  and  to 
posterity,  it  will  be  remembered,  was   'Nuts!" 

In  today's  second  battle  cf  the  bulge — the 
bulge  of  inflation  and  homelcssness — and 
against  the  enveloping  strategy  of  the  little 
enders  now  attacking  reconversion  meas- 
ures— the  people,  the  millions  of  veterans  and 
their  families,  must  stand  »ast  and  give  a 
like  answer. — R.  E.  G.  H. 


The  Housing  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Portage  Daily  Register.  Portage,  Wis.,  on 
March  25.  1946: 

There  must  be  some  solution  for  a  produc- 
tion problem  besides  subsidies  and  restric- 
tions, but  the  big  minds  In  Wa.sh*ington  seem 
to  find  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulties 
which  face  the  Nation. 

These  are  the  two  methods  being  adopted 
to  meet  the  housing  crisis,  but  we  doubt  if 
either  can.  or  will,  prove  highly  effective.  On 
the  contrary,  they  may  seriously  hamper  the 
normal  recovery  from  war. 

The  new  restrictions  on  construction  which 
will  soon  be  imposed  will  \lrtually  stop  all 
commercial  building  except  that  which  is 
now  bryond  the  blueprint  stage.  This  will 
mean  that  there  can  be  no  new  garages,  no 
new  store  fronts,  and  few  new  Industrial 
plants  unless  the  employment  situation  is 
acute  in  the  community. 

Most  of  this  construction  calls  for  the  use 
of  concrete  blocks,  steel  girders,  tile,  and 
brick.  None  of  these  materials  are  exten- 
sively used  in  home  construction,  especially 
not  in  the  tyjje  cf  homes  which  the  Nation 
needs  most  urgently  right  now. 

Home  construction  is  really  awaiting  an 
abundance  of  lumt>er  and  other  such  ma- 
terials. UntU  lumber  stocks  are  adequate 
there  will  be  no  extensive  program  of  home 
construction  for  veterans.  And  lumber 
stocks  will  not  be  adequate  unless  price 
restrictions  are  alerted  so  that  lumber  is 
provided  for  the  yards  of  our  own  country 
in  the  place  of  timbers  now  being  shipped 
abroad. 

Logging  operations  are  being  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. Lumber,  mills  are  in  operation,  but 
there  is  no  lumber  available  at  retail.  The 
Government  had  better  lock  to  that  situa- 
tion first  If  It  really  desires  to  provide  hous- 
ing for  veterans. 

Those  of  us  who  can  look  back  over  a  period 
of  25  years  realize  that  production  has  never 
been  a  serious  long-time  problem  for  Amer- 
ica. Fifteen  years  ago  we  had  too  much  of 
everything  in  America — or  at  least  far  more 
than  the  market  could  absorb.  Today  we 
have  a  much  greater  market,  but  after  the 
production  achievements  cf  the  wartime 
period,  there  should  be  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  America  can  do  the  job. 


If  the  planners  would  pemiit  certain  eco- 
nomic forces  to  operate  we  would  soon  meet 
the  Nation's  most  urgent  needs.  The  Gov- 
ernment and  the  muddle-headed  policies  be- 
ing pursued  account  for  most  of  our  shortages 
and  poor  prospects  for  early  improvement. 

We  will  probably  solve  the  problem  of  the 
housing  shortage,  and  all  other  shortages,  as 
we  have  In  the  past,  but  It  will  not  be  because 
cf  Government  help.  It  will  be  in  spite  of 
bureaucratic  muddling. 


The  Only  Way  To  Solve  the  Housing  Prob- 
lem Is  To  Build  a  Lot  of  Houses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOM.\S 

or  NEW  JEEiEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowina:  editorial  from  the  Paterson  Eve- 
ning News  for  March  26,  1946: 

THE  CNLT  WAY  TO  SOLVE  THE  HOUSING  PROBLEM 
IS  TO  BUILD  A  LOT  OF  HOUSES 

The  housing  situation  Is  at  one  and  the 
same  time  an  example  of  what  happens  when 
price  controls  are   not   applied,  and  also  of 
the   need  for  a  realistic  and  "flexible  policy, 
in  imposing  or  adjusting  those  controls. 

The  prices  which  houses — not  of  new  con- 
struction— are  bringing  in  the  market  illus- 
trates the  effect  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  in  a  lime  of  scarcity.  Hemes  which 
cost  $8,000  or  $9,000  to  build  and  have  been 
occupied  anywhere  from  5  to  20  years  are 
bringing  from  $14,000  to  $18,000,  and  even 
more.  They  do  not  even  have  to  be  adver- 
tised. Buyers  apparently  Will  take  at  once 
almost  anything  that  has  four  walls  and  a 
roof,  for  a  price  which  represents  40  to  60 
percent  more  than  its  original  cost.  In  some 
cases  they  do  not  even  ask  to  see  the  interior. 
A  statement  as  to  the  number  of  rooms  and 
a  blueprint  or  verbal  description  of  the 
lay-out  brings  a  deposit. 

A  vast  amount  of  that  sort  of  selling  Is 
going  on  by  persons  who  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  sell  their  homes  at 
a  handsome  profit,  or  by  owners  of  rented 
property,  who  are  turning  buildings  into 
cash. 

What  Is  happening  with  respect  to  housing 
would  happen  In  m.any  other  fields  were  not 
prices  held  down  by  OPA  ceilings. 

The  obvious  wav  to  restore  the  balance 
between  housing  value  and  price  Is  to  build 
a  lot  of  houses.  When  the  supply  exceeds  or 
approximates  demand,  competition  to  sell, 
rather  than  competition  to  buy,  will  regulate 
price. 

Houses  are  not  being  built  In  great  number 
yet.  The  deflecting  of  materials  to  war  pur- 
jjoses  has  not  been  overcome.  In  some  spe- 
cific lines  price  ceilings  prevent  profits,  and 
manufacturing  activity  is  turned  Into  lines 
which  yield  more 

Were  price  ceilings  on  materials  to  be 
entirely  removed  from  all  building  materials 
prices  would  soar  immediately,  as  the  cost  of 
existing  buildings  has.  They  would  not  come 
down  until  materials  were  plentiful  enough 
BO  that  competition  to  sell  them  would  force 
a  drop. 

However,  some  Increase  In  ceilings,  espe- 
cially in  some  particular  lines,  would  encour- 
age production  and  Increase  suppliee.  It 
probably  would  mean  construction  coeta 
lower  than  now  prevail,  despite  higher  ceil- 
ings. Today  no  builder  dares,  to  promise  a 
house  at  a  particular  time.  Assured  of  a 
steady  supply  of  materials,  he  could  promi&9 
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diuverr  Even  were  prices  a  wmtdl  percent- 
ftj  e  higher  than  those  now  MtabUahad  for 
g<  ods  which  are  scarcely  to  be  had.  a  ttnlshed 
Biructxire  probably  would  cost  lesa  than  It 
A  iM  today,  and  new  bo\ises  would  b«  built 
w  oner. 


APPExNDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Inflation  Is  World-Wide 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR. 

UF    M.\SSACHUSirTT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.     Mr. 

S  >akcr.  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 

rrarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 

h  'rein  an  article  which  appeared  tn  the 

Kew  York  Times  of  March  11,  1946: 

Economics  and  Finance 

inixation  is  woauo-widi 

(By  Henry  Hazlttt) 

Politically  the  League  of  Nations  Is  no 
Ic  nger  a  going  concern,  but  It  still  publishes 
a  monthly  bulletin  of  statistics.  Owing  to 
t.  »•  present  reticence  of  governments  con- 
c  rning  their  own  economic  affairs,  this  bul- 
Utln  is  not  as  Informative  as  it  might  be. 
II  Us  pointless,  for  example,  to  try  to  find 
11  le  real  values  of  the  worlds  currency  units 
b  r  consulting  the  table  on  exchange  rates. 
T  here  one  will  find,  with  few  exceptions,  only 
t  le  official  fate*,  which  are  stable  but  mean- 
t  igless.  One  does  little  better  to  consult  the 
c  Bcial  coat -of -living  indexes.  These  now 
r  rt.^ot  only  legally  re-  prices, 

»  \c\  r.r>t  what  the  ni.^  ;    must 

J  m  these  couiaries  to  get  goods. 

\...,  .-^t  revealing  figures  are  those  re- 
g  irdlng  notes  in  circulation.  The  real  in- 
fl  ktlon  in  any  country  Is  mea.siircd  by  the  In- 
ci  ease  in  its  money  (and  credit )  supply.  The 
n  ost  recent  League  of  Nations  Bulletin.  In 
a  I  elaborate  table,  publishes,  first  for  each 
c<  untry  the  a-  in  circulation 

Ir   December  :  •  mthly  figures, 

tie  majority  oi  *hich  are  brought  up  to 
Crtober  of  last  year.  If  we  take  this  latest 
i.  :ure  in  each  case,  and  calculate  the  per- 
ci  ntage   of    Increase   It    represents   over   the 

0  ;ure  for  December  1939.  we  get  the  follow- 
li  g  results: 

A  lentlna 125 

la 232 

_ 137 

Btazll 241 

Cmada 307 

C  ladwslovakla ._ 536 

1  :rpt.. 385 

¥  .1    nd - 327 

f    ince 249 

C  roece 577 

h  u!.L;ary-.- _ - 10.  288 

I  idM 419 

I  an 5«8 

Ii  aq. -. 659 

I  aly l.OM 

J  ipan 845 

ft  exlco — 235 

^  Ftherlands 138 

P  jrtu^al .  2C9 

B  umanU 822 

■  iradm    80 

8»              'd _ 80 

li:                   _ 235 

I                                  ca 214 

In      J   r.                 _ 134 

tailed  states 388 

1  ugoslavia 1.797 

In  one  or  two  cases  It  Is  possible  that  the 
f  wtgolBf  ttsfuree  exaggerate  the  Inflation 
t  lat  turn  taken  place.    Tbus  in  thu  country 


the  bulk  of  the  means  of  payment  consists 
of  bank  deposits,  which  have  not  Increased 
in  quite  the  same  proportion  as  the  cur- 
rency. But  the  table  as  a  whole  greatly  un- 
derstatn  the  amount  of  inflation  that  baa 
taken  place  in  the  world.  In  Rumania,  for 
e.xample.  the  latest  figure  available  Is  for 
AprU  1945:  moreover.  It  does  not  Include 
6-month  Treasury  bills  uhich  are  legal  ten- 
der: by  the  end  of  1943  more  than  30.000 
million  of  these  had  been  put  Into  circula- 
tion. The  figure  for  Greece  does  not  re- 
motely Indicate  the  real  extent  of  the  Infla- 
tion there.  By  November  1944  there  were 
reported  to  be  2.500.000  million  millions  of 
drachmae  In  circulation;  since  thtn  a  new 
drachma,  equal  to  50.000  million  of  the  old. 
has  been  substituted.  No  flgure  for  China 
Is  avalla'jle  in  the  table  tt  all.  though  by 
November  1944  wholesale  prices  In  China  had 
risen  nearly  22.000  percent  above  the  level 
of  1939.  There  Is  no  figure  In  the  table, 
either,  for  Germany,  which  Is  apparently 
still  being  flooded  by  occupation  currency 
by  the  Russians      Other  :  have  simi- 

larly   b?en    flooded    by    oi  :i    currency 

not  counted  In  the  published  figures. 

Here  is  the  real  problem  of  Inflation  that 
the  whole  world  confronts.  It  has  been 
caused  mainly  In  each  country  (excluding 
those  victimized  by  war  occupation)  by 
heavy  government  spending  paid  for  by 
printing  money  Instead  of  by  taxation  The 
result  has  been  to  make  money  cheap,  and 
so  to  force  up  prices  of  goods  exnrefs.xl  In 
m.oney  Until  these  policies  are  discontinued, 
the  problem  of  inflation  is  insoluble.  It  can- 
not be  solved  by  price  fixing,  and  it  can- 
not be  solved  by  the  proposed  Bret  ton  Woods 
Fund,  which  would  try  to  meet  the  problem 
by  forcing  the  world's  stronger  currencies 
to  support  the  w^eaker.  It  can  t>e  solved  only 
by  a  return  to  sound  monetary  and  economic 
policies  in  each  count.'-y. 


Eighteenth  Congressional  District,  Cali- 
fornia, Part  of  Largest  Dairy  Coupty 
in  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CAUrOINTA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREdENTATI\T:S 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Spealtcr,  the  article 
I  herewith  include  with  my  brief  remarks 
is  self-speakinpt  to  those  who  have  not 
heretofore  realized  the  import  of  Los 
Angeles  County  with  reference  to  the 
mi'k  production  of  the  Nation. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  splendid 
article,  written  by  my  friend  Schwartz 
of  the  authoritative  magazine,  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairyman  is  read.  I  again  state 
that  the  dairyini:  industry  in  the  eastern 
and  northern  portion  of  the  Eighteenth 
District,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. Is  one  of  the  most  prosr>erous  and 
painstaking  in  this  great  dairy  county. 
At  the  county  and  State  fairs,  in  the 
milk-testing  competition  and  in  the  tests 
wherein  awards  are  made,  the  dairy 
herds  in  and  about  Hynes,  Clearwater. 
Artesla,  Bellflower.  ciowney,  Norwalk 
are  all  and  are  always  well  up  toward 
the  top-^lf  not  at  the  top. 

Recently.  State-wide  representatives  of 
the  dairying  and  feed  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia were  here  at  Washington.  It 
clearly  appears  that  populatloo  growth, 


shortage  of  feed  grown  this  year,  lack  of 
supply  from  usual  sources,  lack  of  im- 
ported copra  and  other  needs — these  ele- 
ments enter  into  the  need  of  immediate 
attention  to  the  peculiar  problems  of  re- 
conversion of  California  in  this  field.  It 
appears  California  milk  and  feed  pro- 
ducers need  a  fraction  more  than  do 
those  Industries  in  any  other  State,  if 
they  are  to  continue  on  even  keel  suf- 
ficient to  produce  eCBciently  in  this  era  of 
food  shortage. 

I  am  informed  every  quart  of  milk 
bottled  there  these  last  few  months  is  at 
1  cent  a  bottle  loss. 

No  doubt  the  OPA  is  aware  and  no 
doubt  it  will  con.scientiously  and  immedi- 
ately meet  the  issues  involved. 

DAiariNC  IN  LOS  ANCEIJ3  COT7NT1! 

(By  Paul  L,  Schwartz.  Dairy  Speciali5t  and 
Industrial  Relations,  the  California  Dairy- 
man.  Hynes,  Calif.)  j 

Most  pf  •     •   the  State  t.f  Wis- 

consin is  •  State  In  the  coun- 

try, that  It  has  the  most  cows,  produces  the 
most  milk,  and  that  It  Is  referred  to  as 
America's  dairyland.  But  very  few  peo- 
ple are  aware  of  the  fact  that  Los  Angeles 
County  Is  the  largest  dairy  county  In  the 
United  States  and  that  the  milk  pnxlucers 
here  receive  more  money  for  their  milk  pro- 
duction, annually,  than  do  the  dairymen  In 
any  other  of  the  some  3.076  counties  of  our 
48  States.  For  the  past  fiscal  year  this 
amounted  to  $44,423,000.  exceeding  the  com- 
bined total  of  all  other  livestock  produc- 
tion, such  as  poultry  and  eggs,  beef,  perk, 
lamb,  horses,  rabbits,  etc.  In  the  county. 
Tl  ares  are  Just  about  doubled  when  a 

b:  .•  n     of    cr«t     figures    Is    exnmtned, 

briiiging  the  total  jum  of  no  '^00 

Involved  In  our  local  milk  pn  i 

Feed  costs »26.  COO.  COO 

I    •-   -         s _ 8.000.COO 

M  ous  costs 9.000.000 


Total 43.  500.  COO 

Uilk  receipts 44.423.000 


Total. 87.923,000 

Loa  Angeles  County  Is  the  bigpest  money 
dairy  cmmtv.  not  because  It  Is  one  of  the 
coun*"^  "est   counties    In   area.   for.   on 

the  I  an  exceedingly  minor  portion 

of  the  tetiitorv  Is  actually  utilized  in  dairy 
operations — ^but  because  of  the  hl<?My  pro- 
fessionalized, highly  intensified  type  of  pro- 
gressive dairying  conducted. 

Unlike  other  dairy  sections  ot  America.  Los 
Angeles  County  has  a  distinctive,  superior, 
and  differept  kind  of  dairy  Industry.  Climate, 
economics,  and  a  business-versus-a-mode-of- 
llfe  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  d;»trjTnen 
are  responsible  for  this  p?cullarly  advanced 
state  of  dairy  affairs.  Because  of  climate, 
we  cannot  raise  our  own  hay.  grain,  or 
calves  •  •  •  we  must  draw  upon  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  Lancaster,  and  Imperial  Val- 
ley for  our  alfalfa  hay  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  half  a  million  tons  annually.  For  our 
concentrates.  In  normal  times,  we  depend 
upon  Hawaii,  the  Philippines.  South  America, 
east  Africa,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  In 
addition  to  our  domestic  sources — while  our 
replacements  of  burnt-out  cows  are  obtained 
about  equally  from  the  central  and  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  from  the  other  10  West- 
em  and  Northwestern  States.  We  are  In- 
creasing our  cow  population  In  the  county 
a  little  over  10  percent  per  year. 

The  present  milking  life  of  a  cow  In  Los 
Angeles  County  Is  less  than  2  years  and  soma 
dairies  are  replacing  their  herds  at  the  rate  of 
15  percent  per  month.  Unless  a  cow  can  pro- 
duce around  40  pounds  of  butterfat  monthly, 
we  cannot  afford  to  keep  that  cow.     Tliat's 
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why  we  top  the  Nation  In  milk  production, 
averaging  more  than  400  pounds  of  fat  per 
cow  per  year,  compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  only  180  pounds,  end  the  State  average 
of  269  pounds.  There  are  around  1.000  dairy 
producers  In  the  county  averaging  over  100 
cows  per  herd,  with  a  value  per  cow  of  around 
$200.  The  county  cow  population  at  present 
Is  close  to  125.000. 

Our  milk  producers  devote  their  entire 
time  to  their  dairy  work,  which  Is  their  sole 
source  of  revenue,  compared  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  the  milk  and 
cream  check  Is  a  secondary  and  freq-iently  a 
minor  source  of  Income.  Our  Los  Angeles 
dairymen  have  long  ago  learned  to  ap-reciate 
the  value  and  Indispensability  of  high  pro- 
ducing cattle.  By  increasing  their  butterfat 
yield  per  cow  220  percent  above  the  national 
average,  they  have  trebled  their  Income  above 
feed  costs.  There  Is  still  lots  of  room  for 
improvement  and  bigger  profits,  as  is  mani- 
fested by  the  following  compilation  of  data 
obtained  from  the  dalry-herd-improvement 
associations,  showing  how  sharply  Income 
o\er  feed  costs  rises  as  the  production  level  In- 
creases.' 


Free  Market  Versus  Black  Market 


Lrvclor  iKjtterfut 
prudui'tioii 

Value  ot 
product 

Fowlcwt 

Income 

ovor  ft'oil 

cost 

ion  |)Oijn<l<!       . 

SM 

fKi 

$11 

a«l   IMMIII.IS 

Mill  IKilllnl.'* .... 

176 

XUi 
411 

114 
l.KI 
11' 

144 

44(l  |i<iuil<l5 

ar». 

,M(I  |j<>i|ii<l< 

•Jftf 

euu  |iuuiiUs 

493                l.W 

3.14 

Nowhere  else  In  the  United  States.  If  not 
In  the  world,  is  there  such  a  high  quality  of 
milk  produced  as  there  is  in  Los  Angelee 
County.  Every  dairy  barn  Is  compelled  by 
law  to  have  running  water  In  It — every  cow 
must  be  washed  and  scrubbed  each  time  be- 
fore she  is  milked,  twice  daily,  and  this  milk 
Is  delivered  twice  dally  to  the  processing 
plants  In  the  cities  of  the  county,  where  it  is 
pasteurized,  homogenized,  bottled,  and  de- 
livered to  the  consumer.  A  small  percentage 
of  raw  milk  is  distributed,  and  this  is  on  the 
decrease  Whereas  in  the  big  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  country,  such  as  New  York 
City.  Chicago,  et  al..  their  grade  A  pasteur- 
ized milk  contains  less  than  10.000  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter,  our  pasteurized  milk 
Will  persistently  run  around  100  per  cubic 
centimeter:  In  many  Instances  our  raw  milk 
Will  average  less  than  1,000  per  cubic  centi- 
meter on  a  yearly  average. 

Our  cows  are  out  in  the  sun.shlne  all  year 
and  producing  an  abundance  of  vitamin  D 
In  their  milk.  During  normal  times  we  sup- 
plement our  alfalfa  hay  and  concentrates 
with  such  highly  vitaminized  and  mineral- 
ized feeds  as  Hawaiian  pineapple,  grape 
meal,  olive  meal.  Kuder  (orange)  meal,  rais- 
ing, etc  No  other  dairy  section  In  the  coun- 
try produces  such  superior  quality  of  milk. 

Milk  consumption  is  still  only  about  half 
«hat  It  .should  be.  according  to  our  national 
and  State  dairy  councils,  our  dieticians,  med- 
ical authorities,  milk  and  dairy  products 
handlers.  Despite  VJ-day  the  demand  still 
exceeds  the  supply  of  milk,  with  some  40.000 
gallons  dally  going  to  the  armed  forces,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  take  care  of  112.000 
families. 

The  Government  subsidy,  which  expires 
next  June,  has  made  It  possible  for  our  milk 
producers  to  operate  on  a  pi-ofltable  basis. 
Most  dairymen  do  not  favor  subsidies  In 
theory  and  It  Is  h(^>ed  that  an  early  an- 
nouncement will  be  forthcoming  regarding 
provisions  for  sustained  butterfat  prices  to 
the  producer  In  lieu  of  subsidies. 


'  These  are  national  figures  for  1944.  Loa 
Angeles  County  values  and  feed  costs  are 
about  30  percent  higher.      , 

i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  herein  an 
article  by  Mr.  Henry  Hazlitt  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Time.s: 

FREE   MARKET   \T31SDS   BLACK    MARKET 

(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

"It's  clear  to  everybody,"  said  Paul  A.  Por- 
ter, the  new  Price  Administrator,  one  day  last 
week,  "that  If  price  controls  were  removed 
now,  the  prices  of  most  goods  would  rise 
sharply." 

It  Is  at  least  clear  to  everybody  that  If 
price  controls  were  removed  now,  the  legal 
prices  of  many  goods  would  rise  sha-ply. 
But  It  may  be  doubted  whether  actual  p.-lces 
would  rise  as  much.  To  the  extent  that  real 
price  rises  did  occur,  they  would  se:  In 
motion  economic  forces  that  would  probably 
mean  lower  actual  prices  earlier  than  con- 
tinued price  control  could  bring  them. 

As  one  Illustration  we  may  turn  to  meat. 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  chairman  of  Wilson  &  Co., 
declares  that  the  black  market  In  meat, 
which  has  been  flourishing  ever  since  price 
control  was  Imposed.  Is  "worse  now  thim  It 
has  ever  been."  Large  packers  such  as  Wilson 
must  buy  their  livestock  at  celling,  and  are 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  with  black-market 
buyers,  who  pay  overceillng  prices  and  so 
get  a  large  percentage  of  the  available  meat. 
A  report  from  Chicago  declared  last  week  that 
the  leading  packers  are  largely  "out  of  the 
market"  for  beef  cattle.  The  result  of  this 
necessarily  Is  either  to  Intensify  the  meiit 
shortage  or  to  Increase  the  flow  through  the 
black  market.  Price  control,  creating  bad 
price  relationships,  contributes  to  the  beef 
shortage  In  other  ways.  Farmers  are  re- 
luctant to  feed  animals  to  a  finish  be<;ause 
outlets  have  been  found  for  good  corn  that 
pay  off  better  than  feeding  to  livestock. 

Few  persons  seem  to  recognize  the  major 
role  that  price-fixing  and  other  forms  of 
Government  Interventlbn  have  played  in  In- 
tensifying the  famine  abroad.  A  dispatch 
to  this  newspaper  from  Madrid  reported  that 
the  food  shortage  In  Spain,  which  has  been 
acute  all  winter,  became  even  more  acute  last 
week  as  a  remit  of  Government  decrees  di- 
rected against  the  black  market.  "The  most 
Immediate  effect  was  felt  among  the  poorer 
classes,  who  suddenly  found  their  supply  of 
black-market  bread  cut  off.  The  little  black- 
market  bread  that  was  available  rose  in 
price  overnight  from  one  and  a  half  pesetas 
for  a  150-gram  loaf  to  two  and  a  half  pesetas, 
or  about  25  cents.  The  official  price  is  about 
3  cents."  On  the  same  day  a  dispatch  from 
Vienna  reported  that,  according  to  a  study 
by  the  Atistrlan  official  labor  chamber,  "the 
black  market  is  playing  a  major  role  In  keep- 
ing the  Viennese  common  man  fed,  despite 
all  reports  that  only  the  rich  trade  there." 
And  It  was  found  that  the  supplementary 
foodstuffs  he  buys  on  the  black  market  sbove 
the  official  dally  ration  cost  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  the  whole  official  ration  does. 

Price  controllers  frequently  cite  black- 
m.^rket  prices  as  If  they  represented  what 
rree-market  prices  would  be  If  price  control 
ceased  to  exist.  But  there  are  at  least  -hree 
major  reasons  why  black-market  price-;  are 
Invariably  and  sometimes  Incomparably 
higher  than  free-market  prices  would  l>e  If 
there  were  no  price  control: 


1  Price  control  reduces  output  and  creates 
shortages  by  making  it  impossible  for  many 
established  producers  to  continue  production. 
The  fly-by-nlght  black-market  producers  who 
strive  to  take  their  place  never  have  the  same 
capital  equipment,  efficiency,  know-how^  or 
honesty:  they  Inevitably  produce  poorer 
goods  at  higher  costs. 

2.  Black-market  sellers  always  add  a  high 
premium  to  cover  the  legal  risks  they  are 
taking.  This  premium  Increases — as  last 
weeks  report  from  Spain  illustrates — the 
more  energetic  and  drastic  the  drive  against 
the  black  market  becomes. 

3.  Uncontrolled  by  business  ethics,  desire 
for  good  will,  or  publicity,  black-market 
prices  are  always  discriminatory.  Different 
prices  are  asked  of  different  buyers,  depending 
upon  their  Individual  purchasing  power  or 
eagerness  to  get  the  goods.  Tlte  markets  for 
nylons  at  $20  and  then  at  $10  a  pair  are 
skimmed  off.  for  example,  before  th^y  are 
offered  at  $6.  The  buyer  In  a  black  market  Is 
more  easily  cheated  because  he  is  more  In  the 
dark  concerning  what  the  going  price  actu- 
ally Is.  For  all  these  reasons  black-market 
prices  are  never  a  dependable  guide  to  what 
free  prices  would  be  in  an  uncontrolled 
market. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  prices  would 
rise  sharply  If  price  controls  were  removed. 
But  this  very  price  rise,  increasing  profit 
margins,  would  stimulate  maximum  produc- 
tion, tending  to  bring  the  price  down  again 
as  soon  as  the  new  production  came  on  the 
market.  Prices  mipht.  It  Is  true,  continue  to 
rise  in  spite  of  production  because  of  gov- 
ernmental policies  creating  a  further  excess 
of  money  and  credit.  But  the  cure  for  that 
could  only  be  abandonment  of  such  policies, 
not  price  control. 


Wretched  Appointments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  unanimous  consent.  I  intro- 
duce the  following  editorial  from  the 
Tulsa  Daily  World,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  of  March 
22,  1946: 

WRETCHED    APPOINTMENTS 

Objections  to  the  appointment  of  Com- 
modore J.  K.  Vardaman,  Jr.,  to  the  board  of 
the  Reserve  bank  system  have  reached  the 
stage  of  accusation  and  denunciation.  Al- 
lowing for  politics  and  all  that,  the  hearing 
before  a  banking  committee  of  the  Senate 
has  reached  a  sta^e  in  which  the  people  of 
the  country  must  take  pained  interest.  An 
unwilling  witness  has  lately  testified  to 
doubtful  stock  deals,  and  bankers  and  finan- 
cial men  generally  have  testified  the  com- 
modore Is  not  well  equipped  for  the  duties 
Involved.  His  experience  It  too  limited,  even 
if  he  were  entirely  In  the  clear  in  other  re- 
spects. 

This  episode  Is  another  llltistratlon  of  the 
talent  of  President  Truman  lor  objectionable 
appointments.  He  nominated  Ed  Pauley  and 
Commodore  Vardaman  about  the  same  time. 
The  Pauley  appointment  raised  a  storm,  and 
the  utmost  the  President,  the  national 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  others 
could  do  faUed  to  land  him  In  a  high  place 
In  the  Navy  Department.  Pauley  had  been 
mixed  Into  too  many  deals,  and  the  nomi- 
nation had  to  be  withdrawn.  It  Is  humil- 
iating for  a  President  to  be  turned  down 
pointedly  and  repeatedly.    The  President  Is 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ftl  owed  ft  fr««t  de«l  "f  latJtud*  In  appoint- 
mfntB.  but  the  Ser  '  duty 

to  chicle  UD  on  11..  i.igtier 

^ces  1  ament.    bometimes,  oX  cuurse. 

I,    V  nrfrii«atlve    Is    abused,    but 

1  power  is  used  with  Judg- 

n..ce.     In  the  matter  or  the 
ats  here  alluded  to  It  Is  evi- 
•  has  persisted  in  demands 
r  men  who  should  never 
;d. 

f  ."Tirh  Instances  as  that 

Prti.  It  clouds 

irr    i  ,  ,  inces    are 

eiy  ti>  p  curiosity  as  to  other 

r-''  ■-        ....    ^  Is  that  Mr.  Truman 

'^d  to  fill  the  high  places  with  his 

.s  i:    ni   Missouri.     Thus  doubt  is  cast   in 

ance    upon    any    man    from    that    State 

m\  the  Pre^  ly  prefer.     That,  ob- 

u^iy.  can   vi  :   injustice  to   future 

■ioiutev*a.     We  are  sure  the  President  did 

r  u-s«  his  t)etter  Judgment  in  making  the 

appointments  in  question,  and  he  was 

ticularly  unfortunate  in  his  stubbornneas. 

sticks  too  close  to  his  Missouri  friends 

hout  the  use  of  due  diligence  in  finding 

If  the5-  meet  national  specifications. 


»  o 


Large  Wholesale  Grocery  Firm  A$ki 
Continuation  of  Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CAUrORNIA 

rN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  March  25.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ap- 
pi  oarh  debate  and  decL^ion  upon  the 
SI  bject  of  OP.A.  I  received  a  most  sie- 
n  ficant  telegram  which  I  herewith  in- 
ci  rporate  in  these  few  remark.s. 

The  firm  sending  me  this  wire,  dated 
March  15.  1946.  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
largest  wholesale  grocer>'  firms  and  dis- 

butors  in  the  State  of  California: 


tr 


Los  Ancclis.  Calif., 

H4n.   CtTDB    DOTLC. 

Wa.fhtngton.  D.  C: 
U  wholMftls  grocers  we  regard  Inflationary 
cr  sis  as  grave.  We  urge  you  to  press  for 
;orous  action  at  earliest  possible  moment. 
new  witiiout  crippling  amendments  all 
ibihzatlon  and  price-control  measures. 
5  urge  you  continue  food-subeldy  program. 
O  If  future  prosperity  and  security  demands 
pi  ic«  line  be  held. 

Haas    HAsrcH    A    Co. 

P 

f .  f  President. 
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Jackson    Day    Dinner   Address    of 
Eibert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah 


l> 


March  15.  1946. 


Hon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  C.  GOSSETT 

cr   IDAHO 

THE  SEN.\TE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  29  ile<jislatwe  day  of 
Tuesfday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr  GOSSETT.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
ft  Kht  Of  March  23  the  distinguished  Sen- 
»tpr  from  Utah  IMr.  Thom.*s1  delivered 

Jackson  Day  address  In  the  city  of 
Idaho.  It  was  one  of  the  best 
•dresses  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I  ask 


unanimous  confent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  b"*  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

When  we  say  Jackson  D«y  our  thoughts 
naturally  turn  to  the  past  and  to  the  fore- 
fathers of  America  And  when  we  turn  cur 
thoughts  to  our  forefathers  we  naturally 
thv  inclple<  h 

thf  mental   :  <s 

upon   which    they  i   America,   id    ihe 

struggles  they  relc:  tndured  to  imbue 

the  people  with  the  philosophy  in  which  they 
ve  ted  their  full  faith  and  best  Interests. 
This  was  not  easy.  Indeed,  those  men  must 
have  been  inspired  to  have  been  tenacious 
to  the  end  in  flghlini?  for  the  truths  which 
they  "held  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by    their    Creator    with    certain    ii:  'le 

rights."     And  to  secure  these  rl^jhts  lu 

a  mere  perfect  union,  establish  Justice.  In- 
sure domestic  trnr''"""v.  provide  for  the 
common  defense.  ;  the  general  wel- 

fare, and  secure  t;;.  u  '■— ;injts  of  liberty  to 
cu-selves  and  cur  ]>■■  ~t nty."  they  had  the 
c<  urnge  to  ordair.  and  to  establish  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  of  ,^mer!ca. 
Tnruijn  Jacks-  n  was  not  President  i  '.e 

50  years  after  the  signing  of  the  V -.n 

of  Independence  he  is  connected  closely  lu 
our  thoughts  to  those  former  events  sur- 
rounding th''  foundation  of  our  country  be- 
cause he  had  the  same  tenacity  as  cur  fore- 
fathers in  flKhnng  for  the  perpetuation  of 
those  :  -thj  laid  down  for  us 

as  a  pa  wed  through  the  years. 

His  faith  in  those  truths  was  such  that,  at 
the  Jeflerson  Day  dinner  in  whe  1830's,  when 
sectionalism  ran  rampant  and  threatened  the 
unity  and  the  very  existence  of  our  country, 
he  said:  "Our  Federal  Union— It  can  and  must 
be  picserved." 

In  thinking  of  these  broad  and  expansive 
Ideas  of  fundamental  truths,  of  unalienable 
rights  of  men.  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  of  Jackson  as  a  symbol  of  all  of 
these,  why  do  we  gather  here  tonight  and 
partake  of  a  repast  worthy  of  the  highest 
praise?  You  will  remember  from  your  his- 
tory that  when  discord  and  disunity  threat- 
ened the  completion  of  our  Constitution, 
Benjamin  Franklin  dismissed  the  meeting 
and  recalled  the  delegates  back  to  dinner, 
and  after  breaking  bread  with  one  another, 
that  discord  and  disunity  of  thought  dis- 
solved and  they  went  forward  with  their  work. 
Jackson,  too,  knew  the  advantage  of  fellow- 
men  breaking  bread  together.  The  Idea  of 
$100  dinners  is  not  so  far  from  Jackson, 
either;  Jefferson.  Jackson,  and  you  remem- 
ber the  Democratic  91  dinners  In  Bryan'i 
day.  But  the  tlOO  dinner  Is  properly  named 
alter  Jackson — for  listen  to  this  for  one  of 
hl5  ordinary  White  Hotise  affairs: 

"About  one-half  after  6  o'clock  we  sat 
down  to  dinner.  The  table  was  very  splen- 
didly laid  and  Illuminated.  There  was  a 
larRc  chandelier  hanging  over  the  middle  of 
ir  w.th  32  candles  besides  those  on  the  table, 
mantles  and  on  the  piers.  The  first  course 
was  soup  in  the  French  style;  then  beef 
boullle.  next  wild  turkey  boned  and  dressed 
With  brains:  after  that  fish,  then  chicken 
cold  and  dreaaed  white.  Interlarded  with 
slices  of  tongue  and  garnished  with  dressed 
salad;  then  canvasback  ducks  and  celery: 
afterwards  partridges  with  sweetbreads  and 
last  pheasants  and  old  Virginia  ham.  The 
dishes  were  placed  In  succession  on  the  table 
so  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the  appearance 
and  then  removed  and  carved  on  a  side 
table  by  the  servants.  The  first  dessert  was 
Jelly  and  small  tarts  In  the  Turkish  style, 
then  blanche  mode  and  kisses  with  dried 
friiits  In  them.  Then  preserves  of  Tsrlous 
kinds,  after  them  Ice  cream  and  lastly  grapes 
and  oranges.  The  wines  on  the  table  were 
sherry  and  port  to  drink  with  soups  and 


the  first  course  of  meats.  When  the  wild 
turkey  and  fish  were  served.  Madeira  was 
handed  and  while  the  wild  fowl  was  eaten 
champagne  was  constantly  poured  out  by 
the  servants;  after  these  were  gone  throt  gh 
with,  claret  was  substituted  to  be  taken  with 
the  dessert  and  old  sherry  wr.s  put  on  to 
drink  with  the  fruits  As  soon  as  all  had 
taken  what  their  appetites  could  possibly 
endure,  we  left  the  table  and  returned  to  the 
drawing  room. " 

Jackson  evidently  spent  a  $100  per  plate 
for  his  dinner.  We  eat  all  that  is  good  for  us 
and  give  the  balance  to  Democracy's  cause. 
Then  wc  renew  otir  faith  In  and  unite  again 
cur  efforts  to  keep  perpetual  those  Ideals  and 
truths  for  which  the  patriots  of  America  lived 
and  fought,  that  we  may  better  carry  the 
torch  of  truth  and  liberty  they  lighted  for  us. 

Tou  people  of  Idaho  are  ma^niQciently  ful- 
filling the  responsibility  wh  ch  is  yours  t)e- 
cause  of  Idaho's  heritage  Incident  to  her 
.stat.hood  bv  electim?  t<>  the  United  Slates 
3f  :  1  are  w;  :  t- 

e<;i  ienfs  pi  ;<.»r 

reconversion.  |  osperity  in  Amer- 

ica,   for    the    I     .  of    those    truths 

which  our  forefathers  "held  to  be  self-evi- 
dent." Ycu  are.  I  am  sure,  fully  cognizant  of 
the  need  for  keeplntf  these  men  In  the  Sen- 
ate. The  President  needs  their  siipport. 
America  needs  a  Democratic  Congres-j  now 
to  aVoid  the  disasters  we  suffered  following 
the  cicse  of  World  War  I.  and  Idaho  can  con- 
tribute to  the  avertint;  of  depression  and  In- 
flation and  these  maladies  now  threatening 
our  country  by  returning  these  men  to  the 
Senate. 

Your  Senator  Tatlob  has  In  the  brief  pe- 
rlcxi  of  a  year  made  a  notable  record  In  the 
Senate.  He  has  spoken  effectively.  He  has 
cast  h:  '      "        "  itlon  Intended  to  raise 

living  .      mditlons  of  those  who 

labor  in  the  field  and  In  the  factory,  and 
those  group.*;  which  suffer  discrimination.  He 
Is  concerned  about  small  business  and  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business.  In  which  coanec- 
tlon  he  has  participated  In  committee  hear- 
ings In  this  part  of  the  country.  He  la 
particularly  attentive  to  grazing  and  other 
public-lands  problems  which  are  of  gre;U  In- 
terest to  our  part  of  the  country.  But  he  is 
not  narrow  in  his  interests  and  in  his  vision. 
He  sees  that  there  is  great  future  i  i  the 
United  Nations.  Senator  Tatlob  Is  able, 
tireless,  and  fearless,  a  representative  In 
whom  you  can  take  pride. 

You  know  l>etter  than  I  how  well  your 
former  Governor  and  now  your  Senator  Is  ^ 
equipped  to  represent  the  people  of  Idaho. 
He  knows  your  problems  because  they  tre  his 
problems.  As  a  former  Governor.  S«'iiator 
GossETT  has  formed  close  friendships  ( mong 
others  who  served  their  States  In  like  cipacl- 
tles.  There  are  38  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  former  State  chief  executives.  Sen- 
Htor  Oossrrr  has  prestige  and  effectiveness 
because  of  this  experience. 

Seniority  In  point  of  service  In  the  Senate 
governs  selection  of  committee  chairmen.  It 
even  determines  the  rank  of  Individual  mem- 
bers on  committees.  It  Is  a  powerfiil  In- 
fluence. The  year's  service  which  S-mator 
GoasTTT  will  have  put  in  before  the  opening 
of  the  new  Congress  next  January  will  give 
him  a  position  ranking  above  all  of  tl  e  new 
men  who  will  l)e  elected  this  fall.  Thjt  sen- 
iority means  that  he  will  be  a  much  more 
effective  force  in  the  Senate  for  Ida!  o.  for 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  for  the  Nation 
than  would  a  new  man  In  that  seat. 

I  hope  Idaho  will  find  It  fitting,  whtn  the 
time  comes,  to  return  these  two  men  'o  the 
Senate  to  help  Insure  the  fulfillment  o'  Pres- 
ident Truman's  program,  to  avert  a  r?p€tl- 
tion  of  the  disasters  of  the  years  following 
the  election  of  a  Republican  Congress  In  1918. 
when  the  cost  of  clothing  skyrockete^l  200 
percent,  rents  vaulted  54  percent,  hou'efur- 
nlshlngs  179  percent,  and  sugar  300  pe .cent, 
and  about  6,000.000  workers  lost  theli   Jobs 
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and  pay  rolls  decreased  almost  50  percent. 
This  catastrophe  was  followed  by  the  even 
greater  Republican  lx)om  and  bust  cycle,  cul- 
minating in  the  great  crash  of  1929  No  one 
can  forget  those  bitter  days  of  America's 
great  unemployment  period. 

But  to  avoid  another  repetition  of  a  black 
period  in  our  history  let  us  be  constructive 
and  use  a  positive  approach.  Let  us  talk 
atKiut  the  concept  of  full  employment  for  a 
moment.  I  have  lived  with  that  Idea  from 
Its  beginning.  It  had  its  origin  In  Philadel- 
phia with  the  Declaration  of  Philadelphia  of 
1944.  Fifty  nations  from  the  globe,  through 
their  representatives,  decided  that  govern- 
ments' aim  should  be  the  full  employment 
of  Its  people.  Since  19<4  these  same  nations 
ha"e  v;orked  to  mal'e  that  ideal  part  of  their 
political  systems.  We  have  incorporated  the 
Idea  into  law.  The  concept  will  ever  be 
greater  than  the  actuality,  but  If  there  ever 
was  a  governrrental  practice  which  promoted 
the  concept  of  providing  for  the  general  wel- 
fare better  than  the  concept  of  lull  employ- 
ment of  the  people  I  do  not  know  where  It 
could  be  found.  That  Is  a  r.u't  to  our  Nation 
of  Democratic  statesmanship.  That  Is  a  gift 
to  our  people  which  may  in  time  overcome 
the  cycle  of  booms  and  depre.sslons.  Our 
prnyer  tonlRht  Is  that  the  concept  can  be 
made  an  actuality.  It  is  only  from  the  Re- 
publican side  cf  government  that  this  con- 
cept h.'is  been  sneered  at.  Cynics,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  are  not  statesmen.  Cynics  should 
not  lead  our  Coverenment. 

Closely  connected  with  the  full-employ- 
ment Issue  Is  the  need  to  raise  substandard 
wages.  Maintenance  cf  purchasing  power 
reouires  not  only  Jobs,  but  Johs  that  will  pro- 
vide all  the  necessities  and  some  cf  the  com- 
forts cf  life.  Good  wages  are  necessary  not 
merely  because  Industry  can  afford  to  pay 
them,  or  that  they  pay  for  themselves  in  In- 
creased production,  but  they  are  indispen- 
sable If  our  economy  is  to  be  strong,  produc- 
tive, and  progressive.  No  employer  of  men 
has  a  right  to  profit  because  he  Is  unwill- 
ing to  pay  his  employees  as  much  as  his  com- 
petitor. Certain  industries,  in  equity  and 
justice  as  veil  a.s  in  sound  economics,  must 
not  be  allowed  to  exploit  their  employees  by 
paying  wages  substantially  lower  than  are 
paid  in  other  Industries.  High  wages  mean 
better  mr.rkets  for  goods  that  stimulate 
economic  act'vtty.  Econon-.lc  activity  means 
Job  opportunities  and  business  opportunit!e">, 
more  profits,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  all.  An  expanding  market  Is  the  key  to 
a  healthy  economy. 

The  real  threat  to  our  economy  today  Is 
thut  ordinary  workers  arc  not  able,  and  may 
rot  tomorrow  be  able,  to  meet  the  ordinary 
expenses  with  which  they  are  confronted. 
Their  suffering  is  the  suffering  of  the  Na- 
tion, for  wp  cannot  ach'eve  full  production 
and  full  employment  with  dragging  anchors. 

America  can  be  the  promised  land  where 
.the  wfU-paid  worker  doss  better  wcrk.  where 
the  man  who  tolls,  eats  three  square  meals 
a  day.  where  he  Is  In  good  health  beceuse  he 
knows  that  his  needs  can  be  met  by  his  pay 
check,  and  that  his  family  is  not  faced  with 
the  never-ending  cycle  of  robbing  Peter  to 
pay  Paul. 

The  current  housing  shortage  Is  an  Issue 
replete  with  political  significance.  With  in- 
creasing numbers  of  veterans  and  others  un- 
able to  find  a  place  to  live,  a  tense  and 
potentially  explosive  situation  has  developed. 
There  now  exisTs  an  opportunity  to  perform 
a  real  public  service  that  will  be  appreciated 
and  lauded  by  millions  of  citizens.  There  Is 
also,  by  the  same  token,  a  made-to-order  op- 
portunity for  criticism  by  the  opposition  if 
effective  relief  Is  not  provided  But  once 
again  we  have  assumed  the  positive  approach 
in  the  program  submitted  by  Houfing  Ad- 
ministrator Wilson  Wyatt.  Govenunent-in- 
dustry  cooperation  is  the  essence  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

All  of  these  constructive  programs  initi- 
ated for  the  general  welfare  oi  the  American 


people,  full  employment,  an  adequate  living 
wage,  and  adequate  housing  facilities,  need 
the  continuance  of  a  Democratic  Congress  to 
Insure  proper  and  complete  fruition. 

Because  of  the  farsightedness  of  the  Mem- 
bers cf  our  last  Congress  our  returning  sol- 
dier boys  of  World  War  II  are  receiving  l>ene- 
fits  far  exceeding  those  granted  to  vt^terans 
of  any  other  conflict.  Cash  benefits  for  dis- 
ability are  higher  than  those  received  in  any 
other  country.  Educational  benefits,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  and  special  loan  as- 
sistance has  been  made  available  to  veterans 
for  the  first  time.  Free  medical  care  for 
service-connected  disability  is  available  to  all 
veterans.  Care  for  non-service-connected 
disability  Is  available  to  all  veterans  wh'^  are 
unable  to  pay  for  such  care,  provided  that 
bed  space  is  available  In  a  veterans'  hospital. 
A  total  of  300.003  veterans  were  receiving  col- 
lege educations  at  Government  expense  in 
February  1946.  By  September,  an  estimated 
75O,OC0  will  be  benefiting  in  this  way  But 
the  farsightedness  of  our  last  Congress  ex- 
tends beyond  these  personally  received  bene- 
fits. Through  these  benefits  extend«Kl  we 
have  assured  America  of  her  future  leader- 
ship. 

Under  the  Democratic  leadership  of  our 
late  President  Roosevelt  a  firm  foundation 
was  laid  for  lasting  world  peace.  Under 
President  Truman  this  pwllcy  Is  going  for- 
ward to  fruition,  with  full  participation  cf 
the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization. In  the  field  of  foreign  relations 
lies  America's  opportunity  for  her  greatest 
contribution  to  the  world.  Again  we  need  to 
avert  a  repetition  of  a  black  spot  in  our  his- 
tory. And  again  we  need  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress to  give  the  oroper  support  needed  from 
America  to  the  United  Nations  Organizjition. 

In  1918.  Just  after  World  War  I  ended,  the 
people  elected  a  Republican  Congress.  The 
first  thing  the  Republicans  did  was  to  scuttle 
the  League  of  Nations — the  instrument 
which  then  gave"  some  promise  of  future 
peace.  They  scuttled  it  not  by  frontal  at- 
tack, but  by  loading  it  down  with  reserva- 
tions which  made  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  impossible. 

A  forewarning  of  what  may  happen  if  a 
Republican  Congress  is  elected  in  194€;  was 
given  last  November  when  16  Republican 
Senators  Joined  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  (Re- 
publican of  Ohio)  In  an  attempt  to  put 
through  amendments  which  would  have 
emasculated  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion bill  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  made 
it  Impossible  for  the  United  States  to  play 
a  really  effective  role  in  eflecting  and  main- 
taining the  peace.  This  forewarning  was 
given  m  even  sharper  terms  when  Senator 
Tatt.  his  crippling  amendments  having  gone 
down  to  defeat,  could  not  bring  himself  to 
vote  "yes"  en  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion bill  itself.  There  were  five  other  Repub- 
lican Senators  who  Joined  Senator  Taft  in 
voting  "no." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  have  talked  poli- 
tics because  this  Is  a  political  rally.  But 
after  all.  there  is  a  deeper  significance  In  all 
that  we  do  and  say  at  times  like  this. 
America  slipped  to  her  lowest  moral,  political, 
and  national  position  In  1919,  1920.  1921  and 
1922.  We  can  glibly  say  that  that  was  all  a 
result  of  the  war.  It  was  not  entirely,  of 
course,  becaiise  men's  selfishness  got  the 
better  of  them.  It  was  because  of  amlitious 
persons  both  here  and  elsewhere  wan.ed  to 
control  government  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  but  for  their  own  benefit.  The 
years  1919  to  1922  were  more  costly  to  our 
people  than  was  World  War  I,  itself.  The 
loss  of  v/orld  leadership  and  the  slipping 
away  from  idealism,  the  turning  of  our  backs 
upon  responsibility,  the  turning  out  of  the 
light  of  civilization,  and  an  invitation  for  the 
whole  world  to  turn  to  sordidness,  all  that 
was  the  blight.  In  its  wake,  that  movement 
toward  world  dicutorship,  partisan  killings 
and  revolution  came  Also,  the  mighty  de- 
pression engulfed  uo  and  the  whole  world. 


Men  In  Idaho  lost  their  farms  because  other 
men  In  Idaho  lost  their  respect  for  Ameri- 
can Idealism.  I  could  go  on  painting  the 
black  picture  Indefltiltely.  I  do  not  wish  to. 
It  is  too  sad.  Still,  we  have  today  all  of  the 
opportunity  to  repeat  our  mistakes  of  that 
time.  Then  too,  the  world  over  is  develop- 
ing selfish,  ambitious  trends.  Who  is  to  guide 
this  Nation  during  this  fateful  period?  Wlio 
rescued  us  from  the  depression?  What 
leaderahip  Is  responsible  for  our  changed  at- 
titude in  world  relations?  \Vhat  leadership 
is  responsible  for  our  enlarged  notions  about 
money?  You  may  answer  that  for  yoi:r- 
selves.  But  as  long  as  the  memory  of  his- 
tory remains,  it  was  the  Republican  lead- 
ership under  Harding.  Coolidge.  and  Hoover 
that  led  us  down.  And  the  people  in  1932 
realized  that  those  men  and  their  philoso- 
phy could  not  get  us  up.  The  American 
people  turned  to  a  finer  leadership.  Tliey 
got  It  and  not  once  have  they  been  dis- 
solutioned.  Hope  was  restored  to  our  land, 
prosperity  to  otir  people.  Idealism  has  not 
been  trampfd  in  the  mud.  and  victorlou«:ly  ve 
have  won  another  war.  That  Is  the  leader- 
ship for  us.  It  Is  for  us  here  tonight  to  say 
to  ourselves  and  to  our  fellow  clt'eers — We 
are  not  turning  our  backs  on  that  leadership, 
we  are  sustaining  it.  and  we  will  see  the 
victory  for  democracy  at  home  continued  and 
the  victory  for  democracy  in  the  world  as- 
sured. 


President  Gravely  Mistaken 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OF  VIKGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  29  Ucgislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  *5).  194S 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  very  interesting 
editorial  entitled  '■Pre.'^ident  Gravely  Mis- 
taken," p'jblished  in  the  Arkansas  Demo- 
crat, of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  of  March  26, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection.  <the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fo-lov.'s: 

PUBSICENT   CRAVELT    IIISTAKCN 

President  Truman  is  making  a  grave  mis- 
take. It  is  evident  that  the  American  people 
do  not  want  the  program  he  has  urged  on 
Congress — a  program  of  increased  Federal 
bureaucracy,  mere  Federal  bossing  of  the 
Nation's  affairs,  and  continued  heavy  taslng 
to  finance  this  socialistic  course. 

Many  of  the  President's  own  party  have 
revolted  against  his  demcoids.  His  housing 
plan  is  an  illustration.  The  House,  in  pass- 
in-;  this,  stripped  It  of  a  provision  for  htige 
subsidies  to  building-material  manufac- 
turers and  other  dangerous  features.  And 
about  140  Democrats  either  voted  against 
these  features,  with  Republicans  who  op- 
posed them,  or  didn't  vote  at  all. 

Yet  the  President  keeps  insisting  that  Con- 
gress enact  his  whole  bureaucratic  spending 
program.  Congress  is  not  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  whom  it  represents.  It 
is  to  do  as  the  White  House  says,  and  thereby 
violate  the  first  principle  of  our  democracy, 
which  is  that  the  people  rule  through  the 
Congress  they  elect. 

Again,  in  bis  Jackson  Day  speech,  the 
President  railed  at  Congress  for  refiising  to 
obey  him.  instead  of  representing  tlie  peo- 
ple. With  exceedingly  bad  grace,  he  virtu- 
ally charged  that  the  140  Democr»i«  who 
refused  to  accept  his  housing  plan  h.J  bcea 
controlled  by  a  "real  estate  lobby." 
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there  U  .<-uch  a  lobby.  But  since 
u^ider  the  American  system,  haa  U 
wrong  for  a  private  Interest  to  try 
nee  Congresa.  and  entirely  proper 
}ureau  to  swarm  down  on  Congress 
the  persviasiun  and  presstire-group 
it  can  muster? 

a  bad  matter  worse.  Secretary  of 

Wallace  has  urved  that  Democrats 

t"  meas- 

c.  .IS  Wal- 

t  himself  up  as  the  party's  high 

sacred   oracle?     He   was    a   rebel 

Republican  Party  he  left  to  become  a 

And  when  he  ur^es  d:s».<*ntlng 

k  to  return  to  the  ideals  of  Jcfierson. 

an    as'  v;    ignorance    of 

political  pL 

stcud  Irun-tronted  for  simplicity 

in    the    Federal   Oovemment. 

rights,    for    freedom    of    thought. 

jid  action:   for  strict  adherence  to 

u:  and — of  special  interest  In 

with    the   housing   bill — against 

of  every  kind. 

or    thtve   very   principles    that    the 

SiUihern  Deniocrats  are  contend- 

Sjnator    McClellan     voiced    the 

JUAt  that  type  of  democracy  In  his 

Day  dinner  speech   in  Little  Rock. 

vgorous  words  many  of  the  things 

b?en    in   the   minds   of   Arkansas 

And    Governor    Lancy    added    em- 

them  with  his  own  similar  vievis. 

Hear  no  more  of  '     -opean  dlc- 

a*  puri;ing  m-  the  party. 

can  set  the  party  s  cuurse^neither 

to  It.   nor  the  President  himself. 

peov'le  have  that  right.     The  Presl- 

uld  recognlae  that  fact,  should  re- 

as  the  voice   of   the   people. 

aoe^^  tt  as  such.  ■  in  step 

Every  coailderatlon  .lal  and 

welfare  pi— da  with  him  to  act  with 
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J(  DHNSON  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
norning  Mr.  R.  J.  Eggert.  associ- 
marketing     department. 
Meat  In.<^titute.  made  a  state- 
t)|*fore  the  House  Committee  on 
Agncult  ure  revealing  the  results  of  a  sur- 
r  ;tail  meat  sales  in  11  representa- 
citi  's  throughout  the  United  States, 
survey  presents  certified  factual  re- 
their  findings  as  to  extent  of 
t^ack  market  in  meats. 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Eggers,  as 
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February  36  and  Maicll  38.  1»4«. 

n— aagch  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and 

Co..  Chicago,  two  well-known 

t  marketing-survey  agencies,  sur- 

clttes  from  coast  to  coast  for  the 

detrmtnlng  the  relation  of  acttial 

prices  on  meats  to  OPA  retaU 


•fenctes    did    not 
meat  daatara  about  prices.    The  pro- 
owed  was  that  the  agency  used 
hotisewlXe  shoppers  to  actually  pur- 
tbotwanda  of  cuts  cf  meat  from 
in  the  ordinary  course  ot  buslneaa. 


Ail  types  n(  ret, 111  stores  v. ere  shoppad  in  all 
types  of  r.tigi^buri^ot  OS  In  all.  one  or  more 
cuts  of  meat  vere  piirchased  by  shoppers  In 
I.-'jOS  stores  in  11  dlSerent  cities 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  trend 
Waahlnc;loa,  D.  C.  waa  shopped  twice,  the 
first  time  endln*^  February  ca  and  the  second 
t:-  >  7. 

.at  waa  done  by  compe- 
tent  .    the   staff  cf   the  research 

agenc  <    were   graded    by   o.ualified 

meat  e;:perts  on  leave  from  the  Q  Mrtermaster 
Ctrpe  of  the  Upited  Srates  Army,  who  were 
retained  by  research  agencies. 

I  believe  this  study  to  be  conservctive  lor 
the  iullijw!ng  reasons; 

1.  The  study  was   . 
since   there   w;is   no 

hotels,  restaurants,  and  ni;hi  ciuos. 

2.  All  purchases  were  made  by  housewife 
shippers,  strangers  to  the  meat  retailer. 

3  The  purchases  represented  only  the  spe- 
cific cuts  of  meat  that  were  available  to  the 
shopper  at  the  time.  Many  stores  said  they 
were  out  of  cuts  requested. 

4  There  were  a  .slznble  number  of  cuts 
that  were  prepared  in  such  a  way  that  it  was 
impossible  to  price  them  u.ider  OPA  regula- 
tions. 

Excluding  the  second  Washington.  D.  C. 
survey,  of  the  1.803  stores.  In  the  11  cities. 
over-the-eeiling  prices  were  charged  In  83 
percent,  or  In  ovsr  four  out  of  five  stores. 

The  oercentage  of  stores  by  cities  cha.glng 
<'  -    v/ere   as   follows:    79   per- 

i>  -  in  New  York  City.  85  per- 

cent of  the  stores  In  Newark.  77  percent  of 
the  stores  in  Providence.  81  percent  of  the 
stores  In  Washington.  91  percent  of  the  stores 
In  Chicago.  85  percent  of  the  stores  In  In- 
dianapolis, 86  percent  of  the  stores  In  Mil- 
waukee. E9  percent  of  the  stores  In  Memphis. 
94  percent  of  the  si  ores  In  Houston.  84  per- 
cent of  the  St  ires  in  Denver.  84  percent  of 
the  stores  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  average  for  the  11 'cities  showed  that 
83  percent  of  the  stores  were  over  the  celling. 
In  other  words,  housewives  have  less  than 
one  chance  In  five  of  buying  meat  In  stores 
in  these  11  cities  at  OPA  legal  prices. 

OvercelUng  chaiges  In  the  New  York  area 
which  Includes  New  York  City.  Providence. 
R.  I .  and  Newark.  N  J  .  with  a  comblnad 
population  of  owr  8.000.000  people.  classUtod 
according  to  the  cuts  by  species,  show  as 
follows : 
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In  the  sama  area  the  average  overchargM 
and  the  extreme  overchargca  were  aa  f oUowa : 
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IJU 

Pork 

IM 

Together _. 

21 

383 

Thus,  it  Is  seen  from  the  above  that  In  the 
New  York  area,  when  hundreds  of  cuts  of 
meat  purchased  are  all  combined,  that  for 
every  dollar  the  liwiwlle  has  'to  spend  for 


meat  at  OPA  legal  ceilings,  she  pays  a  ai-cent 
tsx  to  the  black  market. 

The  first  survey  of  Washington.  D  C  .  mnde 
February  27  and  28.  shows  as  follows: 


Cirts 

heogbt 

OVPf 

rrilhw 
(penmt> 

.V  mount  over 

roots 

Percent 

B«ef ..... 

V.  ■>               

7« 
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7 
8 
S 
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90 
21 

I.,                    .„ 

10 
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14 

Tr;ether  

IP 

(,                  K 

The  following  flgurea  abow  ovr  ;  on 

all  meats  purchased  and  the  ex.  er- 

charges  for  Wasliingtoa. 


n.>.f  

Vrl     

I.aiiib. 

I'ork 

Topc'ther 


Permit  over  ivilins 

\ 

Hifchest 

/ 

13 

lift 

14 

110 

2 

flu 
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Kit 

V 

The  second  survey  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
completed  Wednesday.  March  27.  has  not.  as 
yet.  been  analyzed  by  the  rgancy.  Howe.er, 
the  a  :ency  advises  me  that  the  rerond  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  black  market  In  Wasli- 
ington  Is  more  widespread  and  at  a  higher 
percent  mark-up  than  the  first  one,  A  sum- 
mary of  thl-s  second  survey  will  be  filed  with 
the  committee  when  tabulated. 

The  tables  attached  show  the  result  of 
the  survey  for  each  of  the  11  cities  wh  ch 
have  a  combined  population  of  nearly  15.- 
000.000  people.  An  analysis  of  this  summary 
for  all  11  cities  attached  shows  the  follow- 
ing: 


CuU 
houitbt 

over 
eriHng 

Amount  over 

Cents       Percent 

Beef 

74 
7S 
55 

64 

13 
13 

7 
« 

35 

Vfal 

ss 

Lamb ,_ 

Pork , ^.... 

35 

To.-riher 

CH  1              11  I               9i 

1 

Tlie  average  and  extremes  In 
for  the  11  cities  combined  are  as 
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Percent  over  ceiliBg 

All  meat 
boucbt 

Hichest 

Be^f 

• 
IS 

Ifi? 

Veal 
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MS 

I.amb 

Pork ; 

m 

Together 

ai 

»2 

An  analyais  of  the  surveys  shows  that  over- 
chargca are  widespread  and  flagrant.  Illegal 
mark-ups  are  not  limited  to  the  higher- 
valued  cuts  consumed  by  higher-income 
groups.  Aa  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  areas 
the  overcharge  was  higher  in  percentage  on 
the  I  >wer-grade  cuts  ordinarily  purchased  by 
the  worklngman.  In  some  of  the  cities  the 
over-ceiling  prices  were  much  higher  In 
stores  located  in  the  lower-income  areas  than 
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elsewhere.  It  is  clear  from  the  surveys  that 
all  segments  of  our  people,  rich  and  poor, 
are  paying  black-market  prices. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  all  types  and 
sizes  of  stores  charge  over  ceiling  prices. 

In  January  and  February  1944  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration  made  a  study  of 
retail  meat  dealer  compliance  with  OPA 
regulations  under  supervision  of  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Thornton,  head  of  the  Pood  Trade  Rela- 
tions Branch  of  the  OPA.  and  surveyed  II 
cities  in  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois.  Iowa,  and  South  Dakota.  This 
sur%ey  shows  that  more  than  2  years  ago 
that  of  the  cities  surveyed  from  81  to  100 
percent  of  the  retail  stores  were  violating 
maximum  prices  and  that  che  above-celling 
prices  ranged  from  3  percent  to  14  percent. 

This  survey  doesn't  purport  to  show  why 
over -celling  charges  are  made.  Whether  the 
store  makes  them  for  profit,  or  whether  the 
price  charged  was  the  usual  and  ordinary  re- 
tall  mark-up  from  an  over-ceiling  wholesale 
price.  Neither  does  the  survey  attempt  to 
show  whether  the  over-celling  charges  were 
willful  and  deliberate,  the  result  of  confu- 
sion, or  the  inability  to  understand  the  com- 


plicated retail  ceilings,  I  am  sure  that  re- 
tailers don't  like  the  black  market  any  better 
than  the  rest  of  us. 

The  study  does  show  that  from  coast  to 
coast : 

1.  Illegal  prices  on  some  cuts  of  meat  are 
twice  the  celling  and  in  a  few  instances  three 
times  the  legal  price. 

2.  OvercelUng  prices  were  charged  in  83 
percent  of  the  stores. 

3.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  cuts  pur- 
chased were  over  the  ceiling  by  an  average 
of  29  percent. 

4.  The  average  overcharge  on  all  cuts  pur- 
chased, including  those  sold  below  ceilings, 
those  sold  at  ceilings,  and  th'jse  sold  over 
ceilings,  was  20  percent, 

5.  That  the  black -market  inflation  in  meat 
is  increasing. 

In  other  words,  the  housewife  has  to  spend 
$1.20  for  the  amount  of  meat  that  she  could 
buy  for  $1  at  OPA  ceilings.  If  the  amount 
paid  for  meat  above  the  celling  is  as  much 
over  throughout  the  entire  country  as  in  the 
11  cities  surveyed,  the  overceiling  expenses 
to  the  consumer  for  his  meat  is  in  excess  of 
•  1.250.000,000. 


Table  1. — Hq\c  the  black  market  affects  consumer    meat    prices — Summary    results    of   a 

coast-to-coast  survey » 
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1         12. 

■Source:  Shoppini!  siirvevs  ma<lo  hv  iiide|>«'n<lctit,  reliable  market  resrarcfc  agencies:  Statistical  Research  Co,, 
CMeaffo.  and  C,  C.  t'hspelU'  Co..  Chicago.  February  lW<i. 
'  Average  weighted  by  (topulatioii. 

Tablx  2. — Hotr  the  black  market  affects  consumer  meat  prices — summary  results  of  coast- 
to-coast  survey » 
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over  ceilings: 
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Congress  Should  Continue  and  Increase 
Work  of  Farm  Security  Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
that  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
for  the  coming  year  does  not  provide 
more  money  and  more  liberal  regulations 
for  the  administration  of  the  Farm  Secu- 
rity Administration.  I  think  that  it  is  a 
sad  mistake  to  sidestep  this  organization. 
Their  powers  should  be  increased,  their 
loans  should  be  liberalized,  and  the  limit 
of  loans  should  be  increased. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has 
done  a  grand  job  in  my  district.  To  help 
the  veterans  its  work  is  needed  more  now 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  give  an  idea  of  how 
Important  the  work  of  this  agency  is  I 
want  to  include  in  the  record  what  this 
agency  has  accomplished  in  my  district. 
A  glance  at  the  record  more  than  proves 
its  worth.  Why  are  we  slighting  this 
agency  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
squandering  billions  abroad? 

Loans  made  in  Tenth  Congressional  District, 
Wisconsin,  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration from  inception  of  program  through 
Dec.  31,  1945 
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12,074 
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A'uwiber  of  active  and  collection  only  FSA 
families  in  Tenth  Congressional  District, 
Wisconsin 


•  l*«»urre:   Hhopping  jnir^evs  made  by  indei>en'lpnt.  reliable  market  research  agencies— clstistical  Kesearch  Co., 
Chicago,  and  C.  C.  Charielle  Co..  Chkxrv.  Fehrtmry  1946. 
'  -Vicriigt  »(i(rl.l.<l  h\  |M.puUl;<ni. 
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of   mcffy   loaned    in    Tenth    Congressional   District.   Wisconsin,    by   the  Farm 
Security  Adminutrotion  from  inception  of  program  through  Dec.  31.  194S 
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the    New    Ycrk    Avenue    Presbyterian 
Church  on  November  16.  1903.  he  said: 

Whatever  Is  remembered  or  whatever  lost, 
V  •  never  t     '         '  that  Abraham  Lln- 

t  of  the  :  .t  masters  ot  state- 

craft that  history  li..*  known,  was  also  one 
ot  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  servants 
of  Almighty  God  who  have  ever  sat  In  the 
high  places  of  the  world.  From  that  dim 
and  chilly  dawn  when,  standing  tn  a  railway 
p  ••  -■■-  m  Springfield,  half  veiled  by  falling 
s  from  the  crowd  of  friends  and 
i.u.iDurs  who  had  gathered  to  wish  him 
G  Kispecd  on  his  momentous  Journey,  he 
acknowledged   hla  d  ce   en   God   and 

asked  for  their  prayi  .at  sorrowful  yet 

triumphant  hour  when  he  went  to  his  ac- 
count, he  repeated  over  and  over  In  every 
form  of  speech  his  faith  and  trust  In  that 
Almighty  Power  who  rules  the  fate  of  men 
and  nations. 

This  statement  reflects  the  deep  ap- 
preciation of  our  people  for  the  profound 
and  inspiring  failh  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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Lincoln's  Faith 


gXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  AKKANSAS 

IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  KEPREiENTATIVES 
Tui-^day.  February  12.  1946 

Mr.    lAYS.     Mr.  Speaker,  many  book- 
have  bpen  written  about  Abraham  Lin- 

it  the  subject  is  never  exl  1 

y  Mr.  Huth  D.  Hart,  a  na'  i 

formeij  citizen  of  Arkansas  and  at  present 
a  prominent  liie-insurance  executive  in 
:be  Stkte  of  Illinois,  published  a  book 
•"Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  Aires." 
)sina:  passage  of  his  epic  poem  in 
prose  !s  as  follows: 

Wben     torms   arise,  the  crisis  always  raises 

I  p  the  man. 
The  hifrncane  will  eTer  breed  the  wlelder  cf 
wand 

the  elements  to  sublimity  and  calm. 
says  a  stv>rm  cannot  subside, 
can  never  walk,  as  Christ,  upon  the 
raves.  , 

I  not  those  undertones  of  destiny 

men   like   Lincoln   brought    beneath 
their  sw>»y. 

'  all  tribes  of  men  have  crises, 
themselves  aud  of  the  price- 
things  they  cherish 
and  then  put  to  the  buffeting  of 
mruly  seas; 

the  crescendo  of  a  crisis  grows, 
udal  wave  upon  a  placid  ocean. 

aomehuw.    a    sailor    telngs    his 
ahtp  to  port; 
tulnult  dies,  the  peril  uu  waves 
yln  ;  a  captain   who  calls  bis  &.  -s 

' o  the  deck. 
To  coo  )uer  a  tempest. 


the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Many 
splendid  influonces  conlributed  to  this 
leadership  and  none  of  the  many  re- 
ligious organizations  in  which  he  ex- 
pre.'^sed  an  interest  have  an  exclusive 
claim  upon  him.  Lincoln's  parents  and 
alsohi-  :her.  Sarah  Bv  iln. 

were  m. ...,  .    of  a  Baptist  cc;..,.    ,..tion 
and  Lincoln  more  than  once  paid  tribute 
us  life.     He  attended  the 
L  >         ch  in  Sprinpfield  with  his 

wife  and  in  Washington  often  went  to 
the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Recently  my  attention  was  called  to 
an  incident  involving  the  Foundry 
Methodist  Church  In  Wa.shingon  which 
he  soroetin  •  "  d.    It  w        '    n  lo- 

cated at  F  .ind  G  -  NW. 

One   Sunday   morninp    after    a    .stirring 
'^'     '  >".;iry  sermon  by  Bishop  Matthew 
n.  Lincoln  exprcs-ed  a  de-iire  to 
toiiUibuto    to    the    :• 

sponsored  by  the  chui.-. :      ;:    ..  . 

tribution  of  $150  to  the  organization. 
The  Foundry  Church  commer-  '  >  this 
event  in  a  beautiTul  .Nt.^mt'd  ;  .  ndow 

which  has  a  reproduction  of  the  certifi- 
cate issued  to  the  President  by  the  txxk 
concern  in  New  York  and  which,  in  a 
gold  frame,  was  hung  in  the  White  House 
until  hi3  tragic  death.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

This   certifies    that    His    :  >      >- 

ham  Lincoln.  President  of 
of  America,  is  constituted  a 
the    Missionary    Society    of 


fS 

life  director  of 
the    Methodist 


Thi^  beautiful  tribute  reflects  the  high 
tion  which  America   has  of  the 
splrtttlal  quahties  that  v.ere  inherent  in 


Episcopal  Church   by   the   payment   of   cue 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Bi&hcps  E.  S.  Janxs.  Davis  Teuit. 

One  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  faith  was  that  of 
John  Hay.  who  served  as  one  of  the  great 
President's  private  secretaries.  Speak- 
ing at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 


One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Anniver- 
sary of  Beginning  of  Struggle  for 
Greek  Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWLAND 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  29  deaislativc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5",  1046 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  re- 
marks I  made  over  Station  WINX  on 
March  23.  1946.  on  the  one  hundred  and 
tuenty-fifih  anniversary  of  the  besin- 
ning  of  the  struggle  for  Greek  inde- 
pendence. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  addre.^s 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows': 

Today  marks  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  year  since  the  beginning  cf  the  struggle 
for  Greek  Independence.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  ye.irs  ago.  on  March  25.  1821.  a 
small  band  of  Greeks  raised  the  blue  and 
white  fl:ig  cf  the  croes.  One  hundred  and 
twint-flve    years   »go   began    th  and 

r>cr>n-7liig    struggle    f^r    the  a    of 

:rora  the  tyr  f  the  lUl  'lurkl^h 

For  7  year  11  of  Greece  was 

harrowed  and  reddened  in  the  struggle  fcr 
freedom,  but  at  th"  end  of  the  7  years  the 
courage  of  the  p;;  p'.e  and  the  valiant  leader- 
ship of  her  p'""  "  prevallf fi  ""'  '■ilminatcd 
in  the  esta'  :it  of  ini  xe. 

Then,  as  r.o  e  rrti.vci    the  moral 

and  material  si.  :  the  American  people. 

Th'-  •'  strong  bonds  cf 

Gi.  .-hin  were  lcrg?d 

ar.r 

T;  .:  ,     :.. _    .  :he  fentl- 

ment  o(  the  people  of  the  United  S.aics 
when  he  declared  In  h's  mes.rgc  to  Congress 
on  Deceml>er  3.  1822;  "The  mention  of  Grc3ce 
fills  the  mind  with  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments and  arouses  In  our  bosoms  the  best 
fe*llngs  of  which  our  nature  is  sv  »». 

Superior  skill    nn'l    refinement   In  s, 

heroic     ga:  n.     dl  .  d 

patriotism,    •  tai    and  n 

in  faror  of  public  and  per;  -nal  liberty  are 
associated  with  our  recollections  of  ancient 
Greece.  That  such  a  ccuntr;-  should  have 
been  o\-erwbeimecl  and  so  long  bitldsn,  as 


It  were,  from  the  world  under  a  gloomy 
decpotl^m  has  been  a  cau^e  of  unceasing  and 
deep  regift  to  generou-s  minds  for  ages  past. 
It  was  natural,  iherefoie.  that  the  reappear- 
ance of  those  people  In  their  original  char- 
acter, contending  In  favor  of  their  liberties, 
should  prof'uce  that  great  excitement  and 
sympathy  In  their  favor  which  ha\e  been  so 
signally  displayed  throughout  the  United 
States. 

•'A  strong  hope  la  entertained  that  these 
people  will  recover  their  Independence  and 
resume  their  equal  station  among  the 
nation.s  of  the  earth." 

Greece  became  the  first  nation  in  Europe, 
after  France,  to  follow  the  leaderghlp  of  the 
new  United  States  of  America  In  breaking 
away  from  the  tyranny  and  blind  reactlonlsm 
of  older  Europe.  Tlie  period  following  the 
Greek  revolution  marked  the  turning  point 
between  the  old  and  the  new  forms  of  gov- 
ernment on  the  Continent.  The  Greek  revo- 
lution was  a  people's  war — a  war  to  secure  a 
more  democratic  way  of  life  for  all  oppressed 
people  everywhere. 

The  road  to  freedom  had  been  long  and 
difflcult.  In  all.  the  Greeks  revolted  18 
times — 18  revolts  occurred  before  1821  and 
freedom  was  not  fully  won  throughout  the 
nation  until  1828. 

Throughout  the  long  history  of  Greece  In 
times  of  freedom  and  In  times  of  oppression, 
the  Greek  mind  has  tenaciously  clung  to  the 
ideal  of  liberty,  and  the  Greek  spirit  up- 
holds yie  principle  that  life  is  of  small  value 
unless  freedom  Is  secure. 

In  the  world  of  today,  and  In  the  Im- 
mediate past,  the  people  of  Greece  have  not 
deviated  from  these  historic  principles.  The 
Greeks  have  always  wanted  to  live  in  peace  as 
have  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
both  have  always  fought  to  preserve  their 
ancient  faith  when  threatened. 

Early  In  World  War  U— In  1940— without  a 
declaration  of  war.  fascist  Italy  treacherously 
attacked  the  Greek  nation  Mussolini  had 
long  planned  this  well -organized  drive 
against  Greece.  He  cho.**  a  time  when 
Greece  was  enoer.vorlng  In  all  good  faith  to 
maintain  neutrality,  and  when  Greece  was 
at  Its  lowest  ebb  in  military  preparedness. 

Remaining  true  to  Its  history  and  to  the 
Gree!:  spirit,  the  nation  rose  and  astonished 
not  only  the  would-be  aggressor  but  the 
world  at  large  in  crushing  the  Fascist  attack. 

Mussolftil  appealed  to  Hitler,  who  began  his 
ruthle«;s  drive  on  Greece  at  a  time  when 
throuphout  the  area  of  conflict  the  Allies 
were  deployed  and  held  down  on  battle  fronts 
from  Ecypl  to  Iceland.  All  that  could  be 
given  to  Greece  was  a  token  supiwrt  by  Great 
Britain  and  that  was  not  enough  to  hold  off 
the  Inevitable  and  bitter  victory  of  Germany 
in  Orrece.  The  Greek  people  met  the  Nazi 
assault  with  courage  and  skill.  Ac;aln  and 
again  th?y  held  back  the  Nazi  armies  where 
skill  alone  was  a  deciding  factor.  They  had 
little  equipment;  they  had  poor  communica- 
tions: they  had  little  food;  they  had  only 
their  Indomitable  purp>oBe  and  love  of  free- 
dom to  help  them  in  the  hopeless  strtiggle. 
Here,  once  again,  the  sharp  hills  and  rugged 
valleys  of  Greece  were  brightened  by  the  re- 
kindling cf  the  light  -.vhlch  shines  through- 
out the  hl.story  of  that  nation  from  Ther- 
mopylae to  Roupel.  This  one-sided  conquest 
of  Greece  was  so  bitterly  contested  that  the 
long-planned  German  attack  on  Russia  was 
delayed  for  several  precious  weeks  and  gave 
Great  Britain  the  time  necessary  to 
strengthen  her  forces  throughout  the  Medi- 
terranean area. 

After  the  German  conquest  had  been  com- 
pleted and  that  cruel  and  autocratic  war 
machine  had  begun  the  spoliation  of  the 
nation  the  people  of  Greece  did  not  stop 
fighting.  Their  nation  and  the  people  were 
paying  a  terrible  price  to  the  Nazi  conquerors, 
but  the  spirit  of  Greece  rem.ilncd  uncon- 
quered  The  people  of  Greece,  individually 
and  as  a  nation,  became  a  secrot  army  be- 
hind the  linea — a  dangerous  and  silent  foe 
within  the  enemy's  camp. 


Prom  Great  Britain,  and  later  the  United 
States,  calls  went  forth  over  hidden  radio 
stations,  by  secret  message  and  by  secret 
agent,  to  the  people  of  Greece  to  continue 
the  struggle;  to  sabotage  the  plans  of  the 
enemy  by  destroying  the  physical  wealth  of 
the  nation.  They  were  urged  to  demolish 
their  own  bridges,  railways,  public  buildings, 
public  utilities,  dams  and  waterways,  ports, 
and  all  other  facilities  that  might  aid  the 
Nazis  in  the  turther  conquest  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

Despite  deliberate  starvation  and  persecu- 
tion by  Nazi  Germany,  following  the  occupa- 
tion of  Greece,  the  people  continued  their 
silent  struggle  and  support  of  the  cause  of 
the  United  Nations.  Innocent  hostages  were 
shot  by  the  hundreds,  entire  villages  were 
wiped  out,  churches  and  museums  were 
sy.stematlcally  plundered  of  famous  and 
priceless  classic  antiquities. 

During  these  dark  days  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  Greek  War  Relief  under  the  direc- 
tion of  .he  United  States  and  the  Canadian 
Governments  did  what  they  could  to  alle- 
viate the  horrors  imposed  by  the  conquerors 
of  the  Greek  people.  Since  the  termination 
of  the  war  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration  has  taken 
over  the  enormous  Job  of  administering  to 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  nation.  But  re- 
lief, as  necessary  as  it  is.  is  not  alone  stiffl- 
clent.  Greece  must  rebuild  from  the  ground 
up.  Its  transportation  system  is  largely  de- 
stroyed; its  bridges  broken;  its  waterways 
mined  and  blocked;  its  ports  disorganized. 
Iiifli.tion  has  depleted  and  is  now  In  the 
process  of  destroying  the  economic  structure 
throughout  Greece.  The  health  of  the  peo- 
ple has  been  undermined. 

I  again  repeat  that  Greece  has  paid  a 
terrible  price  for  its  part  In  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Italy.  In  Jant^ary  of  this  year 
I  visited  Greece  as  a  member  of  the  Mead, . 
formerly  Truman,  Committee  investigating 
the  disposal  of  surplus  property  abroad.  I 
can  testify  to  the  fact  that  Greece  has  many 
serious  economic  and  political  problems  to 
be  solved  in  the  years  ahead.  These  prob- 
lems can  only  be  worked  out  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  by  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Greece  together  with  financial  aid 
and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
problems  on  the  part  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  should  he  the  aim  of  the  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations  to  render  assistance 
lor  the  reconstruction  of  war-torn  nations 
so  that  these  countries  may  be  able  to  help 
themselves  in  the  vast  job  of  reconstruction. 
It  would  not.  in  my  opinion,  be  construc- 
tive to  make  any  of  these  nations  economic 
or  political  dependents  of  the  great  powers. 
However,  with  the  energy  historically  In- 
herent In  the  Greek  people  and  supplied  with 
the  necessary  tools  with  which  to  work,  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  can  work  out  their 
problems  and  once  again  Gre.ece  will  take 
her  rightful  place  among  the  family  of 
nations. 

The  Greek  Nation  responded  magniflcentlf 
to  the  invasions  by  Italy  and  Germany.  It 
responded  with  courage,  In  full  knowledge 
of  the  cost  to  Itself,  to  the  plea£,  made  by 
the  Allies  to  destroy  German  plans  during 
the  occupation  by  Germany.  Promises  of 
future  aid  helped  them  to  carry  on  through 
the  trying  period  of  the  occupation  in  the 
hope  that  Greece  would  rl.se  again.  This 
hope,  that  their  nation  might  one  day  re- 
build, aided  by  those  whom  they  supported 
In  hours  of  peril,  cannot  be  forgotten. 

United  States  citizens  of  Greek  extraction, 
from  California  to  Maine,  from  Washington 
to  Florida,  have  magnificently  responded  to 
the  call  of  our  country  both  in  war  and 
peace.  You  have  served  this  Nation  on  the 
fields  of  battle.  In  Ita  factories  and  fields. 
In  your  homes  you  have  taught  and  lived  the 
American  faith  with  deepest  devotion  and 
purpose.  Through  the  great  fraternal  order 
of  American  Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association    you    have    bought    substantial 


quantities  of  war  bonds.  You  comprise  one 
of  the  most  law-abiding  elements  of  our  pop- 
ulation, and  above  all.  you  have  contributed, 
in  the  past  to  the  development  and  progress 
of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

For  better  or  for  worse  the  world  has 
entered  the  atomic  age.  In  the  hands  of 
man  now  rests  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
power  of  total  world  destruction  or  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  golden  age. 

We  have  a  choice  to  make^  The  world  will 
either  be  governed  by  a  Ixxly  of  international 
law  or  by  force.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the 
average  man  In  every  country  has  a  deep- 
rooted  desire  to  see  international  law  and 
order  prevail  but  this  does  not  mean  law 
and  order  imposed  upon  the  weak  by  the 
strong.  It  does  not  mean  the  subjugation 
and  regimentation  of  small  nations  by  great 
and  powerful  nations.  It  does  not  mean 
that  any  country  has  the  right  to  put  itself 
above  the  law. 

As  the  American  people  have  felt  a  great 
appreciation  for  the  cultural  and  political 
heritages  handed  down  by  the  Greek  people 
which  have  had  a  profound  bearing  on  de- 
velopments of  all  nations,  so  the  Greeks  have 
had  a  great  appreciation  of  American  politi- 
cal institutions  and  the  great  developments 
that  have  been  accomplished  by  free  men  in 
the  new  world. 

We  have  Just  come  through  a  great  war  to 
help  free  from  a  Nazi  and  Fascist  bondage 
peoples  who  otherwise  would  have  been  en- 
slaved, perhaps  lor  generations  yet  to  come. 
Men  and  women  who  love  freedom  and  be- 
lieve that  the  greatest  development  for  hu- 
manity Is  possible  only  under  such  condi- 
tions are  bound  to  be  concerned  at  storm 
warnings  in  any  part  of  the  world  which 
indicate  that  force  is  to  supplant  reason. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  1  am  pleased  to  Join  in  these  cere- 
monies today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  nation 
with  a  great  history  and  tradition.  Given 
peace  and  a  chance  for  constructive  and  pro- 
ductive effort  I  am  confident  that  Greece 
has  much  to  again  offer  the  world  in  the  years 
ahead. 


Housing  Tussle 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BOURKE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Housing  Tussle,"  written  by 
Frederick  C.  Othman,  and  published  in 
the  Washington  Daily  News,  the  issue  of 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1946.  The  article 
refers  to  a  series  of  remarks  made  by  Wil- 
son W.  Wyatt  and  the  distinguLshed  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  IMr.  Capehart]  on  the 
subject  of  housing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOU.SINC  TtrSSLE 

(By  Frederick  C.  Othman) 
Nobody  can  build  anything  much,  as  you've 
read  In  the  papers,  unless  he's  a  war  veteran 
who  wants  to  i^uild  a  house. 

Now  we've  got  V/ilson  W.  Wyatt.  the  Hous- 
ing Expediter,  before  the  S?nate  Bankmg 
Committee,  seeking  a  new  law.  which  would 
give  him  the  power  to  get  built  before  the 
end  of  ne::t  j-ear  2.700,000  roofs  over  the  head* 
of  former  soldiers. 

Everybody  agrees  the  Idea's  elegant.  But 
everybody — and  I  mean  that  literally — has  » 


A17(6 


n  \JI 


dlflereqt  Idea  how  to  do  tt.    So  let's  watch  the 
Mr  Wyatt  Bwc.tt  out  the  crease  In  his 
■umple  his  hair,  and  tanbook  bis  collar 
inur  with  sooM  Smaten  whu  think 
ill  the  czar  complex. 
vPKHABT.  of  Indiana,  said 
r(4ubie  with  Mr   Wyatt  was  that  he  was 
-working,    conscientious    man.      The 
said    he    had    no   doubt    Mr.    Wyatt 
>uild  2.000.000  houses  in  2  years. 
gue  me  the  power  tbut  this  bill  gives 
itaclecl  Senator  CarzHABT,  "and  I  could 
I  .OOOJOO  howas.    Why.  vou  can  upset 
lire  econc  ny  of  this  Nation." 

I  don't   intend  to."   Mr.   Wyatt  tn- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


.  r<nild  re<|lttottlon  every  one  of  the 

motiyftruclLs  that  come  off  the  as- 
Une  each  month  and  use  them  In  the 
.;    Industry."   the  Senator  continued. 


but- 


."  Mr.  Wvatt  tried  to  inter- 


could  take  all  the  plywood,  all  the 
all  the  brass,  all  the  light  bulbs,  and 
tt^em    in    veterans'    housing."    Senator 
IT  added. 

I  wouldn't  do  all  those  things."  Ex- 
Wyatt    insisted,    not   even    noticing 

collar  pin  snapped  open. 
.  you  could  close  down  all  the  furni- 
fa^torles  in  th-  becau^ 

lumber."  b  r  said, 

then  we  couldu  i  turuwh  llie  houses." 
tt  retorted. 

yes,  you  could   furnish  the  houses." 
Capchabt      replied.      "Ycu      Just 
furnish  the  furniture." 
Mr.  Wyatt  said. 

you're  stopping  commercial  buildine 
yfars. "  the  Senator  said.    "What  at>out 
ve  eran   who  wants  to   build    himaelf   a 
I  r  business'*" 

Vyutt  said  that  was  a  diiBcult  prob- 
!  enator  CArrHART  said  it  was  a  vicious 


one  more  question,"  the  S?nator  said. 

you  as  a  Senator  vote  to  give  any 
mln  as  much  power  as  thLs.  bill  would 
yo  J?  ' 


stepped    Mr.    Wyatt      He    blushod. 
alnAost    laughed.     The    ^  » 

seitou.s.     He  said  he  w.< 

tt  replied  that  if  he  were  a  Senator, 
bell^Ted  he'd  trust  Mr.  Wyatt. 

went  on  all  day  lonn?.  with  other 
arguing  other  points,  Mr.  Wyatt 
ttempting  to  explain  hta  plans  by  means  of 
showing  bricks,  pipe,  and  lumtier  in 
or,  ana  the  controversy  getting  hot 
Ir.    Wyatt's    proposed    building    sub- 


even  to  think  about    em.  they're  so 

The  general  idea  is  to  whoop 

t.  aay.  of  bathtubs,   by  giving 

tifacturers  cash  rewards  for  making 

in  they  Intended. 

;  louse  of  Representatives  turned  down 

What  the  Senate  will  do  is  prob- 

I  don  t  envy  Mr.  Wyatt   his  job. 

must  report  that  he  strikes  me  as  a 

izen  who'll  do  his  dead-levelest  to  get 

louses  built.     If  he  wtingles    em  the 

lives  will  be  piddling  little 

In  comparison. 
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0!d  Ase  and  Sanrivors'  Insurance 


Extension  op  remarks 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  Nrw  Toax 
SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fnd(!\]f.  March  29  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesdav.  March  5).  194$ 

Mr.  ilEAD.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the 


IN  THB 


Imous 


Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
William  P.  Montavon.  entitled  "Old-ARe 
and  Survivors'  In.surance."  Blr.  Monta- 
von i.s  director  of  the  lepal  department  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer- 
ence, and  the  statement  was  made  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
March  6.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

r  ndlng  that  today  our  dis- 

cus-- with  title  n  of  the  Social 

Secuniy  Act  ».  '.  ides  Federal  old-age 

and  survivors"  e   l)enefits  and   with 

section  1426  (b)  (8i  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Cod:?  which  exempts  certain  organizations 
from  the  payment  of  taxes  imposed  under 
the  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act 
(title  Vin  of  the  Social  S?curlty  Act). 

The  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  are  the  following: 

"Sec.  1410.  In  addition  to  other  taxe«. 
every  employer  shall  pay  an  excise  tax,  with 
respect  to  having  individuals  In  his  employ." 

(The  rate  is  fixed  by  the  statute  and  is  in- 
tended to  Increase  prcgrefsively  until  It  Is 
3  percent  of  the  wages  paid  by  the  employer  i 

Section  1426  (a)  defines  wages  and  section 
1426    (b)    defines  employment   as   follows: 

The  term  'employment'  means  any  senr- 
ice     •     •     •     except     •     •     •." 

(There  are  10  classes  of  service  exempt  un- 
der this  exception  » 

Among  these  excepted  services  is: 

"(8)  Services  performed  in  the  employ  of 
a  corporation,  community  chest,  fund,  or 
foundation,  organized  and  operated  exclu- 
sively for  religious,  charitable,  scientific,  lit- 
erary, or  education  purposes,  or  for  the  pre- 
vention of  cruelty  to  children  or  animals, 
no  part  of  the  net  earn!n'.;<<  of  which  Inures 
to  the  benefit  of  any  p  '*^''  or 

individual,   and   no  sub  .  i    the 

activities  of  which  is  cairying  on  propaganda, 
or  otherwise  attempting  to  influence  legis- 
lation:" 

This  exception  by  definition  has  the  effect 
of  exempting  a  large  number  of  organiza- 
tions and  tt  es  from  the  payment 
of  the  tax  \  ;i  1410  and  their  em- 
ployees from  the  payment  of  tax  under  sec- 
tion 1400. 

Thu  exception  results  further  in  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  employees  in  these  e.tcepted 
employments  from  the  benefits  of  old-age 
and  survivors'  insurance. 

A  considerable  number,  probably  a  ma- 
jority, of  thes"  -ers  do  not  desire  to 
have  their  em;  hus  excluded. 

These  employers  irequently  are  closely  re- 
lated to  the  church. 

I  cannot  speak  for  all  of  these  church-re- 
latrd  organizations. 

I  can  speak  only  on  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  voluntary  organizath  < 
hospitals  and  charitable  and  ec  .- 
stltutlons  throughout  the  ccuntry  luat  are 
afllltated  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

These  Catholic  organizations  have  not 
looked  with  favor  on  any  provision  of  law 
which  denies  to  their  employees  any  benefit 
provided  by  law  for  employees  in  general. 

This  problem  has  been  apparent  to  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference  from 
the  time  in  1934  when  the  committee  on 
Monomlc  security  was  discussing  social  in- 
surance in  preparation  for  Its  report  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  January  15.  1935. 
The  committee  on  economic  security  was 
not  willing  to  discuss  the  problem  of  the 
tax-exempt  organizations  at  that  time  but 
did  recommend  that  in  legislation  to  be  en- 
acted provision  be  made  for  annuity  bonds 
lor  the  benefit  of  persons  excluded  from  old- 
age  and  Mirvlvors'  Insurance  benefits.  That 
recommmdation  was  not  looked  upon  with 
favor  by  this  committee  In  1935  when  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  economic  se- 
curity waa  made  the  basis  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 


I  accompanied  a  committee  fepresentlng 
three  national  hospital  associations  which 
appealed  in  1935  to  this  committee  to  give 
consideration  to  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
voluntary   hospitals. 

Appearing  before  this  committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  I  have  always  had 
most  cordial  relations,  recommended  only 
10  days  ago  that  old-age  and  siu'vlvors'  in- 
siirauce  be  extended  to  all  gainful  employ- 
ment including  employees  of  nonprofit  in- 
stitutions. 

He  said  at  that  time: 

"No  administrative  problems  are  Involved 
In  covering  nonprofit  employee.>i." 

The  exclu^'lon  of  the  employees  of  these 
Institutions  has  not  been  bused  on  any 
thought  that  to  include  them  might  occasion 
any  administrative  problems. 

The  exclusion  of  these  employees,  unfair 
thou2h  it  is.  is  traceable  to  the  failure  of  this 
■tee  to  develop  a  formula  under  which 
,  n  would  be  made  to  extend  to  these 

empltyees  the  benefits  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' insurance  but  which,  in  extending 
benefits,  would  give  sincere  and  full  recog- 
nition to  the  fact  that  traditionally  these 
church-related  activities  have  been  generally 
exempt  from  taxation.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  this  exaction  is  a  tax  with 
respect  to  having  individuals  in  this  employ. 

This  exclusion  of  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees and  the  resulting  shifting  by  em- 
ployees from  covered  to  noncovered  employ- 
ment has  resulted  in  serious  administrative 
problems  and.  I  might  say,  inequities. 

The  uncertain  cost  of  social  Insurance, 
which  tends  to  expand,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  the  traditional  tax-exempt  status  would 
b«  '•  p  deterred  voluntary  tax- 

fxei,.,  as   from  dem.mtling  that 

their  emp'uyecs  be  not  denied  by  law  the 
right  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  old-ai;e  and 
survivors'  insurance.  The  income  cf  these 
organizations  and.  particularly,  the  church - 
related  organizations,  for  whom  I  speak, 
comes  in  great  measure  from  donations  and 
from  economy  in  administration.  That  in- 
come IS  not  ea-  It  doe.s  ncjt 
Justify  the  Ini  -term  obllga- 
ui    winch  is  not  easy  to 

:.d. 

In  both  Houses  of  Congress  legislative  bills 
have  been  introduced  vhich.  it  has  been  the 
hope  of  the  proponents,  would  meet  this 
condition. 

The  Federal  Insurance  Contributions  Act  of 
1939  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it 
was  only  a  step  It  did  not  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  to 
the  employees  of  nonprofit  employers,  al- 
though these  employees  need  those  benefits 
In  as  great  or  greater  degree  than  do  the 
employees  of  profit  organizations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  social 
▼alue  of  the  services  rendered  by  these 
chi;'  td     nonprofit  itlons 

thr  tids  of  health,  ci.  o,  and 

educ:itiun<tl  institutions. 

To  levy  a  tax  with  respect  to  having  Indi- 
viduals in  this  employ  on  these  organizations 
Would  be  a  marked  departure  from  the  cus- 
tomary attltiide  toward  these  organizations.! 
I   believe   that    •  Iculty   thus  stated   is 

worthy  of  your  .  consideration. 

By  its  nature  m  lax  is  compulsory.  I 

It  is  this  compulsory  nature  which  dis-l 
tiirbs  most  of  tbaas  organizations. 

My  correspondence  over  the  years  Justifies' 
the  belief  that  a  great  malority  of  the  ex- 
cluded agencies  would  willingly  accept  the 
present  cost  of  social  insurance  to  the  extent 
of  their  ability  to  meet  that  cost  if  It  were 
not  for  this  compulsory  nature  of  the 
contributions. 

The  problem  hn«  posed  Is  not  wholly  un- 
like that  which  arises  out  of  the  proposal 
that  employees  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies  be  made  eligible  for  old-age 
and  survivors'  Insurance  benefits. 

Yoiu:  committee  has  before  it  a  bill  which 
would  extend  social  Insurance  to  these  gov- 
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ernmenUI  agencies  under  a  compact  freely 
entered  into  and  terminable  on  2  years' 
notice. 

A  similar  formula.  It  is  my  opinion,  might 
be  adopted  to  extend  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  to  the  individuals  in  the  employ 
of  the  agencies  now  excluded  from  these 
benefits. 

Speaking  for  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference,  which  is  the  voice  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  of  the  United  States.  I  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  this  committee  at  this  time  the  following 
proposals  that — 

1.  The  lay  employee.*;  of  nonprofit  agencies 
be  fully  covered  by  old-age  and  suvivors' 
insurance  uixler  a  plan  which  would  provide 
optional  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers; 

2.  That  when  this  voluntary  acceptance 
of  coverage  has  been  effected  there  shall  be 
full  contribution  to  the  trust  fund  by  em- 
ployer and  employee; 

3.  That  the  law  embody  a  statement  of 
policy  which  would  adequately  safeguard  the 
customary  and  traditional  tax-exempt  status; 

4.  That  the  voluntary  acceptance  have  ref- 
erence solely  to  lay  employees  excluding  the 
clergy  and  members  of  rellglotis  orders;  and 

5.  That  provision  be  made  for  the  with- 
drawal, undrr  defined  conditions,  by  any 
nonprofit  organization. 


Taxing  Farmer  Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  March  29  ^leqislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
dealing  with  the  taxing  of  farmer  coop- 
erative.s.  and  published  in  the  News,  of 
Northfleld.  Minn.,  of  February  14.  1946. 
The  article  was  written  by  Alfred  D. 
Stcdman,  who  formerly  was  assistant 
editor  of  the  United  States  News,  and  is 
a  very  deep  student  and  authority  on 
economic  questions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Do   Co-cps   Pat   Taxis? — Hzaz  s   Answek   to 
Qtnjtns  Raised  bt  Advkrtisxment  Regako- 

INC   CO-OPS 

(By  Alfred  D.  Stedman) 

One  little  spark  can  cause  a  blast.  And 
one  little  ad  appearing  in  the  State  press  of 
Minnesota  has  Just  touched  off  an  explosion 
of  inqulrle5.  Here  and  now.  those  inquiries 
are  to  be  answered. 

TTie  ad  pictures  a  line  of  stores  on  a  busi- 
ness street.  All  the  main  elements  In  the 
picture,  except  one,  are  described  as  being 
uniform.  The  story  told  is  of  the  same  town, 
the  same  general  way  of  doing  business,  the 
same  profits,  but  not  the  same  taxes.  All  the 
stores  on  the  street  are  labeled  t^^ayers, 
save  one.     The  store  Is  labeled  "Co-op." 

The  advertisement  Is  being  paid  for  by  the 
Minnesota  Small  Business  and  Employees' 
Committee,  with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel 
Radlsson,  Minneapolis. 

Tens  and  probably  hundreds  of  tbovisands 
of  people  have  seen  the  ad  In  newspapers 
published  In  every  corner  of  this  State. 

Here's  the  first  of  the  barrage  of  questions 
that  have  been  aroused  by  that  advertise- 
ment : 


-Is  It  true  that  the  cooperatives  enjoy  a 
blanket  exemption  from  taxes?" 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  "No."  The 
co-ops  are  not  exempt  from  taxes. 

With  a  single  exception,  taxes  generally  are 
applied  about  alike  as  between  co-ops  and 
noncooperatlve  kinds  of  btisiness.  Co-ops 
IJay  the  same  license  fees^and  chain-store 
taxes,  the  same  real  and  ^reonal  property 
taxes,  and  the  same  State  capital  stock,  gross 
receipts,  sales,  and  use  taxes  as  other  bu.sl- 
nesscs.  They  pay  Federal  import,  excise,  and 
luxury  taxes  like  the  rest  of  business. 

The  total  annual  tax  bill  of  this  country's 
co-ops  runs  way  up  in  the  millions.  It  is 
only  the  income  tax  that  applies  differently 
as  between  some  of  the  co-ops  and  nonco- 
operatlve corporations.  Even  the  advert .se- 
ment  admits  on  Its  face,  a£>  a  close  reading 
of  Its  exact  words  will  show,  that  it  really 
is  talking  only  about  the  income  tax. 

This  brings  up  question  No.  2.  That  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  co-ops  or  their  members 
have  any  blanket  exemption  from  income 
tax*^.     Again  the  answer  is  "No." 

Members  of  co-ops  pay  individual  income 
taxes  like  all  of  us.  and  all  income  they  re- 
ceive in  any  form  through  their  cooperatives 
Is  taxable. 

This  leads  up  to  question  No.  3.  That 
question  is  whether  a  specific  legal  exemption 
from  corporation-income  taxes  is  available 
to  any  or  all  co-ops:. 

The  answer  is  that  such  an  exemption  is 
available  to  some  Co-ops  as  such  are  not 
exempt  from  the  corporation-income  tax. 
Farmer -owned  co-ops  can  apply  for  and  re- 
ceive exemption  while  they  are  in  compliance 
with  certain  requirements.  Of  10.000  farmer 
co-ops.  about  5.000,  or  half,  are  receiving  such 
exemption  and  are  among  87.000  organiza- 
tions, including  mutual  insurance  companies, 
loan  associations,  cham'uers  of  commerce,  and 
others  which  are  exempt.  But  the  exemp- 
tion has  very  limited  value  to  farm  co-ops. 
which  would  have  little  taxable  income  even 
If  taxed,  and  5.00G  of  them  have  not  applied 
or  qualified  for  an  exempt  status.  And  all 
or  most  of  the  20.000  consumer  co-ops  in  the 
country  are  not  exempt. 

Next  comes  question  No.  4.  That  question 
is  whether  small  business  concerns,  which  are 
not  corporations  but  are  proprietorships  or 
partnerships  pay  corporation  taxes.  Once 
again,  the  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No." 

These  small  businesses,  comprising  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  total  number, 
do  not  pay  corporation  taxes  They  are  taxed 
like  the  one-sixth  of  the  co-ops  that  are 
exempt,  paying  Income  taxes  as  Individuals 
but  not  as  organizations.  Taxing  such  small 
businesses  as  corporations  are  taxed  would 
mean  new  tax  burden*  for  little  business,  and 
a  lessening  of  its  power  of  competition. 

Now  comes  question  No.  5.  That  question 
is  whether  the  cooperatives,  regardless  of 
any  legal  exemption,  are  granted  a  special 
privilege  not  open  to  other  businesses  by 
official  interpretation  allowing  them  to  de- 
duct refunds,  in  cash  or  equities,  to  patrons 
from  their  taxable  income. 

The  answer  still  is  the  same  "No."  There  s 
nothing  to  tax  when  there  is  no  profit.  Any 
btisiness,  big  or  small,  can  deduct  from  tax- 
able Income,  or  profit,  any  refunds  made 
during  the  tax  year  to  pations  as  a  portian 
of  price. 

Now.  the  way  Is  cleared  for  No.  6,  the  final 
question.  The  question  is  whether  the 
United  States  Government  really  is,  as 
charged,  losing  huge  tax  revenues  by  tot 
collecting  corporation  taxes  from  co-ops. 

As  to  all  other  questions,  the  answer  is 
"No."  The  conclusion  of  a  study  of  the 
whole  subject  for  Editorial  Research  Reports 
by  Thomas  K.  Ford  is  that,  at  the  highest 
rate  of  corporation  and  excess -profits  ta>es 
In  1944,  the  largest  amount  that  taxation  of 
cooperatives  could  conceivably  have  brought 
Into  the  United  States  Treasury  was  $112.- 
000.000.  That  wotild  have  been  twelve  oce- 
htindredths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  Federal 


expenses.  And  if.  as  likely,  such  a  new  tax 
should  drive  the  co-ops  away  from  refunds 
and  into  price  wars  as  a  way  of  benefiting 
members,  such  a  tax  would  bring  new  and 
bitter  competition  for  other  business  but 
little  revenue  to  the  Government. 

So  the  realities  are  the  answer  to  the 
charges  made  In  the  advertisement,  and  one 
of  those  realities  is  that  here  in  Minnesota, 
where  development  of  the  co-ops  outranks 
that  In  all  other  States,  the  cOv-peratives  are 
making  their  greatest  contribution,  to  the 
general  prosperity.  That  circumstance  gives 
the  co-ops  no  Immunity  from  criticism  or 
discussion.  But.  at  least,  the  cooperatives 
are  entitled  to  ask  critics  to  keep  their  accu- 
sations within  the  facts. 

CO-OP  LEADERS  IN  FOtJR  COUNTIES  VOICE  PROTEST 
AGAINST   TAX    PROPAGANDA 

Nearly  100  farmers,  representing  more 
than  60  farmer  cooperative  associations  in 
the  four  counties  of  Steele,  Dodge,  Freeborn, 
and  Mower,  met  at  Blooming  Prairie  Thurs- 
day, February  7,  to  voice  their  protest  against 
the  false  and  insidious  propaganda  on  the 
part  of  the  Minnesota  Small  Busines.«  and 
Employees'  Committee  In  respect  to  taxes 
paid   by  cooperatives. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  "deploring  and 
protesting  against  this  propaganda"  and  the 
meeting  went  on  record  favoring  the  forma- 
tion of  an  organization  composed  of  all 
farmer  cooperatives  in  Minnesota  "to  voice 
opposition  to  any  movement  which  has  for 
its  object  the  destruction  of  fanner  coopera- 
tives." 

It  was  urged  that  a  meeting  of  all  farmer 
cooperatives  in  southern  Minnesota  be  called 
In  the  near  future. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  many  local 
farmer  cooperatives  through  G.  S.  Thorson. 
of  Blooming  Prairie.  Former  State  Senator 
Sam  A.  Rask  was  elected  chairman.  Mr. 
Rask  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National 
Farm  Loan  Association  at  Blooming  Prairie 
and  Is  also  a  director  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  and  other  farm  credit  units  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  of  St.  Paul. 
A.  P.  Bartsch.  a  farmer  and  president  of  the 
Central  Co-operative  Oil  Association  of 
Owatonna.  was  elected  secretary. 

Mr.  Rask  stated  that  "the  prime  puvfiose 
and  objective  of  the  Council  of  Parmer  Co- 
operatives Is  to  extend  counsel,  aid,  and 
assistance  to  all  farmer  cooperatives  In 
Minnesota  In  meeting  postwar  problems  of 
reconversion  activities  and  situations  that 
may  arl.se  In  the  near  future  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  farmer  cooperatives." 


Veterans'   Emergency   Housing   Prc^am 

EXTENSION  O^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

OF   ASIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  .statement  made  this 
morning  by  Omar  B.  Ketchum,  national 
legislative  representative  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency.  His  statement  was 
with  reference  to  the  veterans'  emer- 
gency housing  program. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Ketchum  in  the  sec- 
ond paragraph,  where  he  says: 

There  have  been  Inferences  in  some  quar- 
ters  that  the   Veterans  of   Foreign   Wars  Is 
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lncUfl<  rent  to  the  bousing  needs  of  veterans 
and  1  ikewarm  tn  Its  support  of  a  housing 
progri  m.  Such  Inferences  are  completely 
refute  1  by  our  record. 

Mr  President.  I  know  the  latter  state- 
ment to  be  absolutely  correct.  Both  Mr. 
Ketch  um.  as  the  national  representative 
of  tht  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the' 
\'  in.s  of  Foreicn  Wars  as  an  orsani- 
have  worked  hard  in  behalf  of 
housing  for  veterans.  The  Veterans  of 
Forcii  n  Wars  were  makins  a  study  of 
thi.s  probiem  long  before  VE-day. 

Tht  re  bem^  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  t>€  printed  in  the 
RccofO.  as  foUcTi-s: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
miitee  I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  and 
opport  unity  of  appearing  before  this  com- 
mittee as  the  legislative  spokesman  for  the 
Vetera  tis  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
S.aies  an  orsjanlzation  representing  1.600,- 
000  m  n  who  have  served  on  foreign  soil  or 
In  ho^:lle  waters  as  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  including  approxl- 
maiel;  1.300  000  who  have  served  during 
VVo'.ld  War  II.  to  state  our  position  on  the 
Vetera  is  emergency  hou.sing  program  as  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt.  National  Hous- 
i.w  A  Iministrator.  and  the  implementing 
legisla  ;lon  now  before  this  committee  to  ef- 
(ec(ua  le   the  program. 

The  e  have  l>een  inferences  in  some  quar- 
ters t  lat  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Is 
Itidlfftrent  to  the  housing  needs  of  veterans 
and  I'  ikewarm  in  its  support  of  a  housing 
progrt  m.  8uch  inferences  are  completely  re- 
futed by  our  record.  We  suspect  these  in- 
ferenc  n  were  occa.sloned  by  our  refusal  to 
make  one-man  snap  Judgment  on  certain 
politic  al  and  economic  differences  which  have 
deveU  ped  in  the  housing  program.  The 
\'fW  is  not  a  one-man  organization.  Its 
oiHcer  I  have  a  keen  sense  of  respon.>lbllity 
to  Its  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members, 
embrac-mg  varv  tng  religious,  political,  and 
.economic  faiths.  We  are  not  a  Johnny- 
come-  lately  group  that  can  quickly  commit 
cur  la  ice  membership  on  highly  controversial 
qucs'J  oils  with  the  ease  of  an  Individual  put- 
ting c  n  or  t.iking  off  a  garment. 

Rec  >gnizlng  the  shameful  lack  of  housing 
es  for  our  returning  veterans  and  the 
need  for  a  national  emergency  hous- 
ing pi4  .:;.\m  which  could  only  be  successful 
throui  ;h  the  cooperation  of  the  agencies  of 
goven  ment  and  the  building  industry,  the 
natioi  al  council  of  administration  of  the 
Velrr:  ns  of  Foreign  Wars,  which  is  the  gov- 
en •!  between  na- 
tio:  ..  .usas  City.  Mo., 
on  C^v^tinber  3.  1945.  and  Unanimously 
adopt  "d  Hie  following  resolution: 

•TmCt!  ro  PRE^TOBNT  TO  DECL.1RX  EXI.ST1NG   HOCS- 
Uf  I    SHORr.AGK    a    NATIONAL    EMEXCENCT 

"Wl  crms  the  shortage  of  housing  Is  recog- 
as  one  of  the  most  critical  problems 
confronting  the  Nation,  and 

"Wl  ereas  the  National  Housing  Admtn- 
istrati  sn  estimates  that  2.000.000  veterans 
are.  o '  will  become,  homeless  in  this  short- 
a  id 
"Wl  ereas  there  is  Indisputable  evidence 
that  n  lany  <  are  temporarily  sheltered 

in  mi|nicit>  junty  Jails  or  camping  in 

parks:   and 


nlzed 


•ge: 


public 

"Wl  ereas  less  than  40  percent  of  the  armed 
forces  have  been  discharged  and  that  con- 
tinue<  demobilization  nnder  these  condl- 
tloixs  rill  further  add  to  this  shameful  treat- 
akent  of  veterans  and  lead  to  bitter  resent- 
■Mnt  and  render  them  susceptible  to  Com- 
miv  'Uiences:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

■    \         '.   That    the   national   council   of 
ad:      j  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wan  of 

the  LI-.:--,  z-ites.  assembled  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo..  1  >ecember  3-4.  1946.  go  on  record  re- 
quest! ng  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  ut<  tare  tlie  boxislng  sborioge  to  t>e  a  na- 


tional emergency  and  to  direct  appropriate 
Government  agencies  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  allocate  and  divert  building  mate- 
rials and  surplus  housing  to  alleviate  the 
housing  shortage  and  to  call  on  the  construc- 
tion Industry  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  that  priority  in  rentals,  construc- 
tion, and  sale  of  homes  be  given  to  veterans; 
and  l>e  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  until  permanent  housing 
can  l>e  constructed,  vacant  and  useful  struc- 
tures, temporary  or  permanent,  under  the 
control  of  any  governmental  agency,  be  Im- 
mediately made  available  for  temporary 
hou.sing  facilities  for  our  returning  veterans 
and  their  families." 

Ycu  will  note  in  that  resolution  the  VFW 
called  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  the  hotising  shortage  to  be 
a  national  emergency  and  to  direct  appro- 
priate <~  nient  agencies  to  allocate  and 
divert  '  .  m.iterials  and  surplus  housing 
to  alleviate  the  housing  shortage  and  to  call 
on  trhe  construction  industry  to  cooperate  to 
the  fullest  extent  and  that  priority  in 
rentals  and  sale  of  homes  tie  given  to  vet- 
erans. This  resolution  was  adopted  by  VFW 
leaders  who  came  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  who  were  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  housing  shortages  and 
needs  in  their  respective  communities.  This 
request  to  the  President  was  not  an  emo- 
tional flash  in  the  pan,  but  rather  a  delib- 
erate action  based  on  study  and  observation. 
.  The  text  of  this  resolution  was  immediately 
wired  to  the  White  Hou.se  and  our  organiza- 
tion was  gratified  to  learn  a  few  days  later 
the  President  had  taken  prompt  action  on 
the  housing  situation  and  announced  a 
three-point  housing  program,  which  to  a 
large  extent  met  the  request  of  our  Council 
of  Administration  and  amounted  to  what 
closely  approximates  a  national  emergency 
order.  The  President  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt  as  Housing 
Expediter  and  Coordinator  with  instructions 
to  develop  a  national  housing  program  at  the 
earliest  pos.sible  moment.  In  addition,  the 
President  reinstated  priorities  and  control 
over  building  material  and  supplies  and 
ordered  that  50  percent  of  such  materials  and 
supplies  be  allocated  and  diverted  to  the 
construction  of  new  homes  costing  (10.000  or 
less  and  that  veterans  should  have  priority  la 
the  purchase  or  rentaf  of  said  new  homes. 

On  January  14-16,  1946.  the  national  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  met  in  Washington  to  consider  the 
ramifications  of  the  housing  program  an- 
nounced by  the  President.  After  reviewing 
the  program  and  commending  the  President 
for  his  prompt  action  on  the  critical  housing 
situation,  the  legislative  committee  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

•  PEKMANENT  HOUSING   FOE  VETERANS 

"Whereas  on  December  2.  1945.  the  national 
council  of  administration  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  assembled 
In  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  publicly  requested  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  the 
housing  shortage  to  be  a  national  emergen- 
cy and  take  the  necessary  action  to  provide 
homes  for  veterans:  and 

"Whereas  President  Truman  subsequently 
announced  a  three-point  housing  program  In 
which  50  percent  of  all  available  building 
materials  shall  be  diverted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  new  homes  costing  $10,000  or  less  to 
l>e  first  oflercd  for  sale  or  rental  to  veterans 
for  a  30-day  period,  and  designated  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Authority  to  administer  the 
plan:  and 

"Whereas  while  President  Truman  is  to  be 
commended  lor  his  pKwapt  action  in  t>ehalf 
of  veterans  it  is  believed  there  are  some 
fundamental  weaknesses  In  the  program 
which  will  operate  against  veterans  and  the 
good  Intentions  of  the  President:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

"ilMolred  by  the  national  legislative  com- 
mtttee  o/  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  o/  the 


United  States.  a'!xembled  in  formal  meeting 
in  Washington.  D.  C,  January  14-16.  1946. 
That  the  President  and  the  Federal  Housing 
Authority  lie  urged  to  amend  the  announced 
veteran  housing  program  as  follows* 

"1.  Revise  the  maximum  celling  price  on 
such  homes  to  provide  that  85  percent  shall 
sell  for  t6.5C0  or  less  and  the  remaining  19 
percent  to  sell  for  $10,000  or  less.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  majority  of  the  homes  will  be 
constructed  at  or  near  the  $10,000  maximum 
and  beyond  the  financial  capacity  of  the 
average  returning  veteran. 

"2  Establish  maximum  monthly  rental 
ceilings  on  the  85  percent  of  homes  In  the 
$6,500  or  less  category,  at  $52  50. 

"3.  Federal  Housing  Authority  to  make 
certain  In  the  agreement  with  builders  that; 
veterans  will  be  adequately  informed  and  ad- 
vised during  the  30-day  period  in  which  th«! 
homes  shall  be  offered  for  sale  or  rental  to 
veterans  exclusively. 

'Be  it  further  rr^olvrd.  That  a  vigoroui 
protest  be  entered  against  further  export  of 
American  lumber  during  the  critical  housing 
shortage  " 

You  will  note  In  this  resolution  our  legisla- 
tive committee  was  apprehensive  that  a  top 
celling  of  $10,000  would  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  average  veteran  and  proposed  the  pro- 
gram be  revised  to  provide  that  approximate- 
ly 85  percent  of  the  homes  to  be  built  shoull 
have  a  top  ceiling  not  In  excess  of  $6.5C0  an  J 
a  rental  celling  not  in  excess  of  $52  SO 
monthly. 

On  February  7,  1946.  Mr.  Wilson  Wyatt. 
after  5  weeks  of  study  in  his  capacity  m 
Housing  Expediter  and  Coordinator,  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  a  veterans"  emer- 
gency housing  program  which  called  for  a 
construction  goal  of  2.700.000  homes  in  the 
next  2  years.  Among  the  manv  requiremenis 
In  the  plan  developed  by  Mr.  Wyatt  was  the 
proposal  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
homes  should  come  within  a  ceiling  price  of 
$6,000.  including  land,  or  a  rental  ceiling  of 
not  more  than  550  per  month.  Thus  you  will 
note  the  Wyatt  propositi  agrees  in  lar^c  part 
with  the  recommendation  made  by  the  na- 
tional legislative  committee  of  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  on  January  15,  1946.  Among 
the  many  points  in  the  veterans"  emergency 
housing  program  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Wyatt 
was  a  request  for  implementing  legislation 
by  the  Congress.  i 

It  has  been  the  argument  over  implemenjt- 
Xn'i  le  which  has  thrown  the  Nat;(|in 

and  ti  I  ress  into  a  sharp  difference  bf 
opinion  and  which  is  delaying  the  launching 
of  the  actual  construction  program.  There 
Is  no  disagreement  over  the  need  for  a  hous- 
ing program  or  over  the  need  for  homes  for 
veterans.  The  Government,  the  construc- 
tion industry,  the  producers  of  building  tnia- 
terial.  the  veterans,  and  the  public  in  genefal 
are  all  agreed  that  homes  are  needed.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  political  and  economic 
struggle  has  developed  over  how  veterahs' 
emergency  housing  program  can  l)est  be  ef- 
fectuated. Mr.  Wyatt  and  the  admlnlstua- 
tion  are  advocating  and  demanding  the  Use 
of  premium  payments  or  subsidies,  together 
with  price  ceilings  on  existing  homes,  as  a 
necessary  part  of  Implementing  legislation 
to  adequately  meet  the  construction  goals. 
Elements  of  the  construction  Industry,  the 
producers  of  building  materials,  the  real- 
estate  boards  and  a  subsUntial  proportion 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  apparently  t-e- 
lleve  that  premium  payments  are  unwise  a  id 
unsound  and  that  the  program  can  best  be 
effectuated  by  a  revision  of  price  ceilings  on 
building  material  and  supplies.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  on  Ixith  sides  of  the  question 
but  the  argument  is  seriously  delaying  the 
launching  of  the  actual  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  an  economic  organization  which 
attempts  to  determine  the  economic  policies 
of  any  given  production  program  in  tne 
Uuued  States.    As  an  organization  dedicated 
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to  the  protection  of  our  Nation,  the  preserva- 
tion of  Its  Ideals  and  institutions  and  the 
welfare  of  those  who  have  worn  the  uniform 
and  their  dependents,  we  find  ourselves, 
without  any  desire  on  our  part,  involved  In 
a  hiahly  controversial  political  and  economic 
argument  over  how  shall  we  quickly  obtain 
homes  for  veterans  Pressure  is  being  exert- 
ed from  l>oth  sides  to  persuade  our  organiza- 
tion that  suljsldies  and  price  ceilings  on  the 
one  hand  are  the  proper  and  effective  method 
of  quickly  obtaining  homes  for  veterans, 
while  on  the  other  hand  we  are  warned  that 
subsidies  and  price  ceilings  are  unnecessary, 
contrary  to  the  free  enternri.se  system,  and 
leading  our  Nation  along  the  road  to  social - 
Iz.-'tion  of  American  Industry. 

In  an  effort  to  act  within  the  established 
and  duly  authorized  procedure  of  our  organ- 
ization, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  na- 
tional legislative  committee  was  again  called 
to  Washington.  This  committee,  by  national 
convention  authority,  is  empowered  to  com- 
mit the  organization  on  problems  affecting 
veterans  which  arise  between  conventions 
and  on  which  a  convention  has  not  taken 
a  stated  position.  The  committee,  composed 
of  men  of  unquestioned  Integrity  and  ability, 
of  differing  political  beliefs,  serving  without 
pay,  attempt  to  earnestly  Interpret  the  de- 
sires of  our  membership,  ba^ed  on  their  long 
experience  in  veteran  affairs  and  previous 
resolutions  adopted  by  national  conventions. 

After  3  days  of  study  and  conference  on 
the  veterans"  emergency  housing  program 
and  the  controversy  over  implementing  legis- 
lation, our  national  legislative  committee 
authorized  and  directed  me  as  legislative 
spokesman  to  appear  before  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  and  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  committee: 

In  view  of  the  unquestioned  and  urgent 
need  for  Increased  housing  to  shelter  our 
returning  veterans  and  their  families,  and 
the  Insistence  of  the  administration  spokes- 
men that  premium  payments  and  price  ceil- 
ings on  existing  homes  are  a  necessary  and 
vital  part  of  the  veterans"  emergency  hous- 
ing program.  If  It  Is  to  l>e  successful,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  therefore  respect- 
fully petitions  and  urges  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  to  restore  the  authority  for 
premium  payments  and  price  ceilings  on 
existing  homes,  which  were  deleted  from 
H.  R.  4761  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recognizes 
and  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  acted  in  response  to,  or 
in  line  with,  a  request  by  our  organization  to 
declare  the  housing  shortage  to  be  a  national 
emergency  and  Instruct  appropriate  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  taike  the  necessary 
steps  to  solve  the  problem.  These  steps  are 
being  taken,  and  even  though  some  of  them 
may  l>e  highly  controversial,  we  cannot  In 
good  faith  turn  our  backs  on  the  action  that 
has  been  taken.  We  recognize  the  necessity 
for  priorities,  control,  and  allocation  of 
building  material  and  supplies  If  we  are  to 
quickly  build  a  large  number  of  homes  in- 
stead of  the  more-profitable  projects  such  as 
office  buildings,  stadiums,  race  tracks,  club 
houses,  and  road  houses. 

We  recognize  that  the  authority  and  power 
to  establish  such  controls  and  allocations 
now  rests  with  the  Administration,  and  with- 
out Its  wholehearted  cooperation,  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  any  substantial  and 
successful  home-buUding  prc^ram  wouM  suc- 
ceed While  we  question  the  use  of  subsidies 
as  a  general  principle  In  a  competitive  free- 
enterprise  system,  they  have  been  and  are 
t>eing  employed  in  other  lines,  and  if  essen- 
tial to  providing  homes  for  veterans  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  again  use  them. 

The  VFW  regrets  and  deplores  the  injec- 
tion of  political  and  economic  arguments 
into  our  housing  shortage,  which  are  serious- 
ly retarding  construction  and  denying  veter- 


ans the  shelter  which  they  so  urgently  need. 
We  strongly  suspect  there  is  too  much  jockey- 
ing for  political  and  economic  advantage  in 
this  situation  and  the  veterans  are  the  vic- 
tims. We  are  even  wondering  If  it  would  not 
have  been  more  feasible  and  appropriate  for 
.the  President  to  have  exercised  his  broad 
authority  under  the  War  Powers  Act  to  ac- 
complish this  program,  rather  than  to  have 
tossed  it  into  the  Congress  in  an  election 
year. 

There  is  a  growing  suspicion  among  veter- 
ans that  they  are  being  used  as  "bait"  to 
achieve  Government  spending  and  control 
objectives  which  are  not  necessarily  perti- 
nent to  veteran  needs  and  desires.  Members 
of  Congress,  public  ofBcials,  and  veteran 
spokesmen  are  finding  themselves  on  the 
spot  from  time  to  time  over  questionable 
proposaLs  to  which  a  veteran  tag  or  label  has 
been  affixed.  Perhaps  the  time  has  arrived 
when  every  spending  and  control  proposal 
with  a  veteran  tag  attached  should  be  care- 
lully  scrutinized  and  courageously  denounced 
when  found  tr  be  phony 

Let's  declare  a  moratorium  on  the  bicker- 
ing, quarreling,  and  Jockeying  for  position 
over  housing  for  veterans  and  get  on  with 
the  Job.  The  war  is  not  over  until  those  who 
left  their  homes  to  serve  our  country  are 
provided  with  an  opportunity  to  house  them- 
selves and  their  families  upon  their  return. 
We  must  build  more  homes  right  now.  and 
whatever  it  takes  to  do  the  Jot) — let's  have  it 
and  consider  It  a  part  of  the  cost  of  war.  If 
subsidies  and  price  ceilings  fail  to  do  the  Job, 
the  American  people  and  the  veterans  in  i>ar- 
ticular  will  hold  the  administration  resp>onsi- 
ble. 


The  Proposed  Loan  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  19i6 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  two  excellent  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times,  the  first  entitled 
"Doubt  of  British  on  United  States  Loan 
Is  Hit."  the  second  entitled  "Policy  of 
Britain  on  Cotton  Feared."  I  shall  not 
comment  upon  them  at  this  time,  but  at 
the  proper  time  I  shall  do  so.  I  merely 
ask  at  this  time  to  hrve  them  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  aitlcle.s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec:ord, 
as  follows: 

DoL'BT  or  British  on  Untted  States  Loan  Is 
Hrr — Failure  To  Recognize  Favorable 
American  Policy  Called  Follt  bt  Oxeord 
Economist 

London,  March  26.— R.  F.  Harrod.  an  Ox- 
ford economist  and  Government  adviser, 
published  a  pamphlet  today  entitled  'Page 
of  British  Folly,"  in  which  he  attacked  lead- 
ers of  British  opinion,  and  economlsr.s  In 
particular,  for  their  reaction  to  the  United 
States  loan  and  trade  proposals. 

Asserting  that  British  leaders  have  failed 
to  appreciate  that  the  proposed  loan  agree- 
ment marked  a  major  step  forward  In  Ameri- 
can economic  jxilicy,  which,  since  the  formu- 
lation of  the  lend-lease  agreement,  has  siead- 
lly  become  more  favorable  to  Britain,  Mr. 
Harrod  stated: 

"Indifference  and  doubt  of  responsible 
British  people  (to  this  development)  consti- 
tute, to  my  Judgment,  an  unparalleled  folly." 


DEFENDS   WHrrES   MONETARY   PLAN 

He  pointed  to  the  lend-lease  agreement. 
Brctton  Woods,  and  the  loan  proposals  as 
major  evidence  of  a  growing  United  Sutes 
appreciation  of  Its  responsibilities  in  world 
economic  affairs,  then  stressed  the  British 
failure  to  comprehend  how  far  these  docu- 
ments reflect  an  American  advance  toward 
the  British  point  of  view. 

Recalling  that  the  British  public  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  pre-Bretton  Woods  mone- 
tary plan  of  Lord  Keynes  was  favorable  to 
Britain,  while  the  plan  of  Harry  D.  White, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Treas- 
ury, was  unfavorable,  Mr.  Harrod  wrote  that 
the  White  plan  went  much  further  than  the 
Keynes  plan  In  binding  the  United  States  as 
a  great  creditor  country  to  adapt  monetary 
and  trade  policies  to  economic  realities. 

"The  White  plan  Is  a  plan,  while  the 
Keynes  plan  Is  only  part  of  a  plan,"  he  added. 

Mr.  Harrod  deplored  the  fact  that  the  sim- 
ilarity of  Bretton  Woods  to  the  White  plan 
had  been  presented  In  Britain  as  a  defeat 
for  British  Ideas. 

BRITISH    DRAFT    EMERGENCY    PLANS 

London.  March  26. — Plans  to  enable  the 
British  Government  to  take  immediate  emer- 
gency measures  should  Congress  not  approve 
the  proposed  American  loan  are  under  con- 
sideration by  special  Treasury  committees, 
according  to  an  otflcial  spokesman. 

The  committees  have  not  reached  the  stage 
of  making  proposals  to  the  Cabinet,  be  add- 
ed, and  their  work  is  confidential,  so  that 
no  question  of  influencing  Congress  can 
arise. 

A  serious  view  of  Britain's  outlook  is  still 
taken  should  she  fail  to  get  the  loan,  and 
without  it.  according  to  Treasury  quarters, 
she  would  have  to  do  without  200.000.000 
sterling  of  Imports,  mostly  essential  goods, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  her  total  imports  this 
year. 

rhia  view  was  challenged  today  by  an 
economist  and  spokesman  for  the  Oxford 
Institute  of  Statistics.  He  thought  the 
Treasury  view  was  far  too  pessimistic.  Brit- 
ain's trade  recovery  was  far  more  swift,  in 
his  view,  than  the  Treasury  hsd  contem- 
plated 

At  the  same  lime  British  imports  have 
been  kept  at  almost  half  the  level  estimated 
by  the  Treasury.  Instead  of  150.000.000 
sterling  monthly  the  average  Import  figure 
for  I>eceml>er  to  February  has  been  about 
80.000.000  sterling,  because  of  the  severe  cut- 
ting down  of  food  imports  into  Britain. 

Britain's  trade  balance  In  the  last  3 
months  has.  therefore,  developed  far  more 
hopefully,  the  Oxford  economists  Insist, 
than  had  been  believed  possible.  Already 
Britain's  trade  with  the  sterling  area  was 
balanced.  Britain's  trade  with  Europe  showed 
an  export  surplus  of  alx)ut  15.000.000  sterling, 
and  only  her  trade  with  North  America 
showed  a  monthly  import  surplus  of  at>out 
30.000.000  sterling. 


Policy  of  Britain  on  Cotton  Feared — Na- 
tional Cmr  Official  Worried  by  Reported 
Plan  To  Eliminate  Liverpool  Exchange — 
Sees  Private  Trade  Peril — Says  It  Is  Easy 
Step  to  CCC  Sales,  Closing  Out  Worlds 
Biggest  Commodity  Market 

The  reported  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  would  continue  bulk  purcha.se 
of  cotton  requirements  and  eliminate  the 
Liverpool  Cotton  Exchange,  causes  "grave 
misgiving  "  regarding  the  desirability  of  the 
proposed  Anglo-American  financial  agree- 
ment. Wilt)ert  Ward,  vice  president.  National 
City  Bank,  and  president.  Bankers  Associa- 
tion for  Foreign  Trade,  declared  yesterday. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Foreign  Credit  Interchange  Bureau,  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  twenty-sixth  annual 
get-together  of  the  Export  Managers  Club, 
at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania.  Mr  Ward  ex- 
plained that,  in  general,  he  approved  ol  lb# 
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loan  to  Britain,  but  aaacrtad  that 
policy  ol  Britain  waa  "profoundly 


an  ea«y  step  from  Ckivernment  pur- 
cotton  by  Great  Briiain-to  the  Oov- 
it  sale  of  cotton  in  the  United  States 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,"  Mr. 
(  eclared.     "Net  effect  of  this  would  be 
out  the  largest  commodity  market 
world  In  which  private  traders  have 
To  cloec  out  such  an  Important  part 
expert   market   to   private   traders   la 
nt  with  the  plan  for  an  expand. ng 
economy,    for    world    prosperity    and 
which  the  Colmer  committee  of  Con- 
itates    la    the    goal    of    our    economic 
and  to  which  we  are  devoting  many 
ot  dollars." 

I  perhaps  toe  early  to  pzM  ji  dgment 
situation  as  all  we  have  today  is  the 
staier.ient  of  Sir  Slafford  Cripps  that 
vernment  Intends  to  close  the  Liver- 
change  and   thut  the  matter  will  be 
In  Parliament  " 
Richards,    director,    export   division, 
lemlcal   Corporation,  who  spoke  with 
rd  during  a  panel  d.scusalon.  In  which 
n     S.    Swindle,     vice     president,     Na- 
Forelfn  Trade  Council,  was  the  third 
pant,    acasrted    that    the    Ixport-Im- 
nk  bad  failed  to  make  suffli  t>- 

nformalion  ubcut  its  opereti  .;- 

foreign   traders      Calling  for  a  show 
da    In    suppcri    of    his    position.    Mr 
won  unanimous  agreement  from  the 
present 
tober  1945.  Mr   Richard.s  declared,  the 
I  nnounced  that  $100,000  OCO  had  been 
for  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton,  but 
Us    wtre    provided    des-plte    the    wide 
In  the  announcement  by  exporters 
J    Watt     International   reprcsenta- 
A^erlcan  Federation  of  Labrr.  a  speaker 
general  seasions.  attended  by  apprcxi- 
1  200  foreign  traders,  asserted  that  a 
ius    campaign    was    now    und^r    way 
American  biialnen  In  Latin-American 


R     ScheU.    prssldent    of    Sidney 
ithal  A  Co ,  aaantad  that  most  of  our 
1  benefits  under  the  reciprocal  trede 
ta  were  neutralized  beer  use  of  the 
of  local  currencies  by  many  of 
countries      He    pointed    out 
simple  claw  miKh'.   be  written  Into 
to  provide  that.  If.  as.  and 
( Uhrr  party  depreciated  currency,  the 
nt  would  automatically  terminate. 
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Enifiiif  Price  Coctrol 
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WN.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDLNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESKNTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 


Mr 

under 
mlt 

of  the 


OR  ANT  of  Indiana.    Mr  Speaker, 
eave  to  exterxl  my  remarks.  I  sub- 
Herewith    an    editorial    from    the 
News-Democrat  on  the  subject 
extension  of  OPA; 
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tNO:NG    PUCZ   CONTaOL 

quest:on   of   whether    price   controls 

b»  continued  beyond  the  expiration 

summer   is   now    l>efore   Congress. 

<'ecl5loo  must  soon  be  made.    A  com- 

len  ive     Investigation     by     the     S?nate 

:  kualness  ComnUitee  found  that  pub- 

U   sharply   divided,   but    that 

everyone    la    agreed    that    the    real 

to  our  economic  problom  la  abun- 

p^oductlon. 

question.  tlMa.  ta  tiow  to  encourag* 

.on.     Those   vim  oppose   OPA  con- 


trols say  prodiKtlon  can  best  be  stimulated 
by  removing  controls,  and  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  answer  to  refute  this  claim.  The 
proponents  of  price  control,  largely  admin- 
istration figures,  denounce  advocates  of 
ending  price  control  as  favoring  Inflation. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
No  sane  person  wants  Inflation  and  no  In- 
telligent person  wants  to  see  prices  go  sky- 
rocketing. But  as  between  high  prices  and 
no  production  the  former  certainly  is  to  be 
preferred. 

People  who  sincerely  believe  In  our  tradi- 
tional system  of  free  competitive  enterprise 
contend  that  removal  of  jjovernment  restric- 
tions will  encourage  production  and  competi- 
tion will  then  bring  prices  do^^'n  to  a  proper 
level.  That  system  always  hns  worked  In  this 
comitry  In  the  past  and  there  Is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  It  went  work  now.  Removal 
of  restrictions  Is  urged  not  to  send  prices  up. 
but  to  bring  about  abundant  production  and 
consequently  lower  prices. 

It  is  pertinent  to  nuie  that  even  OPA  offi- 
cials Wiio  are  now  so  Insistent  ou  ret:\ining 
control  of  our  econumy  do  nci  care  to  defend 
a  system  of  permanent  price  control.  They 
say  the  controls  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  production  warrants  it.  but  in  the  mean- 
time ihey  advocate  restrictions  that  prevent 
production.  If  it  is  true  that  Government 
cuiurols  us  no*  exercised  discourage  prcduc- 
tion,  then  the  time  mi!<ht  never  come  »hen 
prcQuctlnn  wculd  reach  a  level  to  warrant  re- 
moval of  controls.  If.  on  the  other  hand. 
Government  controls  are  not  hampering  pro- 
duction, why  is  it  that  so  little  progress  has 
been  made  In  the  many  months  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  war  has  ended?  Instead  of 
Improving,    pri  i'  :;    of    many    cnisumer 

Items  has  actua  backward  If  we  are  to 

jurl>  the  difficulty  the  public  has  In 

ub!  hem. 

The  war.  the  forcible  removal  of  so  much  of 
our  manpower  from  civilian  production  by 
the  draft,  and  all  other  cinditlons  which  Jus- 
tified to  some  extent  at  least  the  imposition 
of  price  control,  have  now  passed.  There  Is 
no  lonsar  on»  s  :  x!  resson  to  Continue 
OovenuBuit  re  :j  which  we  were  sol- 

emnly promised  weie  to  be  war  measures 
only. 


EsteasioB  of  SelectiTe  Serrice 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.*RKS 

cr 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

or  Mis.'-ocai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESSNTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  is  diawin*^  nenr  wh^n  Congress 
must  decide  if  the  Selective  Training  and 
Service  Act  is  to  be  extended  in  some 
form  in  order  to  maintain  our  armed 
forces  to  a  level  necessary  for  the  saf^^ty 
and  security  of  our  country-  during  the 
trying  months  that  lie  ahead. 

Under  the  Ijave  granted.  I  am  insert- 
ing in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  I 
received  from  G -neral  Horshey,  setting 
forth  the  needs  for  an  extension  of  the 
act,  as  follows: 

Sklxcttve  SEa^^cI  Ststtic. 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  19.  1946. 
The  Honorcble  Oivati  ZiaiMOtssAN, 
Hauw  of  Representativ*s. 
Dkak  Mi.  ZiMMKaMAM:   In  response  to  nu- 
merous requests  from  Members  of  Congress, 
there  Is  set  forth  herein  certain  Information 
pertinent  to  the  jxtension  by  the  Congress 
of  tb«  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  be- 
yond May  15.  1»4«. 


In  the  President's  January  21.  1946.  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress,  be  stated  that  it  was 
Imperative  that  we  relieve  as  fast  as  possible 
those  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  have 
already  done  their  duty  but  that  our  national 
security  would  require  a  substantial  armed 
force,  particularly  in  overseas  service  He 
staled  that  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  con- 
ducting recruiting  campaigns  but  that  In 
the  event  such  campaigns  did  not  produce 
the  estimated  requirements  for  the  calendar 
year  1946.  it  would  be  necessary  to  extend 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  be-, 
yond  May  13.  1946.  | 

On  February  1,  1946.  there  had  been  en- 
listed into  the  itegular  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps,  652.000  men.  or  apprcximately 
1.300.000  less  than  the  stated  j-equirements 
of  the  services,  as  follows:         ' 
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The  Navy,  as  of  F  1,  1946.  was  com- 

posed of  both  men  :  under  enlistment 

contracts  and  men  serving  under  selective- 
service  Inductions.  The  Navy  has  announced 
that  It  expects  to  release  all  selecters  who 
wish  discharge  by  September  1,  1948.  Th? 
strength  of  the  Reclar  Navy  (men  serving 
under  •  si   on  February  1, 

1946.  «  .  Department  estli 

mates  32J.CJ0  ol  thai  i  will  be  under 

contract  September   1    .  .1   the  current 

rate  of  reenastments  continues.  Assuming' 
an  additional  attrition  of  13.000  enlisted  per- 
sonnel throvgh  August,  the  Navy  Department 
will  require  185  COO  enlistments  from  civlllaii 
life  by  September  1,  or  27.000  monthly,  in 
order  to  reach  a  postwar  strength  of  530.000. 
The  Navy  believes  that  their  2-  and  3-year 
ccntracts  will  rlTer  si'fil'rlent  Inducement* 
for  voluntary  enlistments  and  that  Its  goal 
will  be  reached  by  Sspteml)er  1.  Inasmuch 
as  the  enlistments  from  civilian  life  are  al* 
most  entirely  mcde  either  from  persons  wh<> 
are  liable  or  who  are  about  to  become  liable 
for  military  service  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Selective  S?rvlce  Act.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  termination  of  the  act  will  serinusly 
alTect  their  recruiting  program. 

It  is  presumed  that  a  substantially  similar 
situation  er.ists  In  the  Marine  Corps.  How- 
ever, actual  statistics  are  not  available  for 
this  branch  of  the  service.  ' 

In  the  case  of  the  Army  only  slightly  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  enlistments  were 
for  3  years,  the  remainder  consisting  mostly 
of  1-vear  enlistments  with  some  18-montii 
en:  y    of    the    1-year 

^^'■''      .  ito  the  Army  were 

by  men  previously  inducted  through  selec- 
tive 8erv;ce  and  the  remainder,  about  80.- 
000,  were  enlisted  from  civilian  life  Just 
prior  to  being  registered  or  Inducted  b/ 
selective  service.  It  may  be  conser\atlvely 
concluded  that  practically  all  of  such  men 
were  enlisting  in  order  to  eliminate  the  un- 
certainty as  to  when  they  would  be  eleglble 
for  release,  as  men  inducted  under  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  may  be  required  to  serve  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  and  6  months  there- 
after. A!£o.  most  of  the  l-ycar  and  l>2-year 
enlistees  (whose  enlistments  begin  to  ter- 
minate In  the  fall  of  this  year)  will  net  be 
expected  to  recnllst  because  had  they  b?e:i 
Interested  In  a  Regular  Army  career  it  may 
have  lo«rlcally  bern  c?sumed  that  they  wouM 
have  volunteered  for  2  or  3  years"  service 
rather  than  the  minimum  period. 

Most  of  the  psraonBcl  cf  the  n;gulcr  Army 
who  we're  on  duty  prior  to  Pearl  Hircrr  ha^e 
already  reenllsted  in  order  to  retain   t'.ie:T 
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noncommissioned  ratings  since  such  re- 
enllstments  were  originally  required  to  be 
made  before  February  20.  1946. 

An  analysis  of  the  strength  requirements 
of  the  armed  forces  and  recruiting  therefor 
to  February  1,  1946,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  military  estab- 
lishment at  the  size  annoiuiced  the  number 
of  enlistments  must  be  considerably  in- 
creased or  those  Inductees  now  in  service 
retained  for  substantial  additional  duty.  If 
the  men  required  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
armed  forces  are  to  be  secured  through  selec- 
tive service  It  Is  imperative  that  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  be  extended  at  once  in  order 
to  avoid  furtiier  uncertainty  and  disruption. 

The  200.000  local  board  members,  appeal 
board  members.  Government  appeal  agents, 
examining  physicians  and  dentists,  reem- 
ployment committeemen,  and  advisory 
groups — all  uncompensated — who  have  so 
laithlully  and  loyally  produced  the  largest 
Army  and  Navy  In  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try should  know  whether  the  act  will  be 
extended  in  order  to  determine  the  status 
of  the  several  million  registrants  18  through 
25  years  of  age  and  those  who  are  becoming 
18.  Also,  the  4.000,000  persons  yet  to  be 
discharged  should  be  given  early  and  definite 
assurance  that  their  rlghu  of  reemployment 
contained  In  section  8  of  the  Selective  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  will  be  preserved. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  to  you 
In   connection    with    this   or   other   matters 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  advise  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  B.  Hehshet. 

Director. 


Unity,  Respect,  Honesty  in  UNO 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(IF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  26.  1946: 

UNrrT,   EESPECT,    HONCSTT   IN    UNO 

President  Truman  and  Secretary  Byrnes 
struck  sound  notes  In  welcoming  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  UNO  to  American  soil. 

There  must  be  unity  of  purpose  and  the 
will  and  the  strength  to  carry  on,  as  the 
President  says.  ITiere  must  be  respect  for 
law  as  that  law  is  laid  down  In  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  says  Mr.  Byrnes.  Nations 
no  longer  have  the  right  to  take  action  into 
their  own  hands. 

We  should  like  to  add  one  further  speci- 
fication. There  must  be  honesty.  The  UNO 
controversies  need  the  Injection  of  a  bit  of 
friendly  consideration  for  the  rights  of  oth- 
ers— a  bit  of  faith  In  our  fellow  men.  and  the 
will  to  give  and  take  until  the  fog  llfu  on  the 
road  ahead.  Graphic  guaranties,  based  on 
arrangements  of  expediency  which  can  only 
by  their  nature  be  transitory,  will  not  do  the 
Job.  A  spiritual  determination  of  right  and 
wrong  leading  to  a  moral  regeneration  is 
called  for  to  give  force  and  permanence  to 
the  decisions  of  nations.  To  point  a  finger 
of  blame,  to  shout  the  opposition  down,  how- 
ever righteously,  is  to  settle  nothing. 

The  salvation  of  mankind  today  calls  for 
a  sound  plan  for  world  reconstruction.  It 
must  be  one  that  will  set  selfish  Interests 
aside  vo  serve  the  well-being  of  all — this  de- 
spite the  very  real  difference  In  national  in- 
terests. A  realistic  recognition  of  decent 
principles  based  on  facts  and  a  courageous 


effort  to  establish  a  workable  code  In  a  moral 
light  to  show  the  way  is  demanded  in  the 
name  of  world  security. 

Will  this  first  meeting  in  the  United  States 
meet  the  test?  No  one  knows  yet.  But  we 
do  know  that  America  can,  if  it  will,  use  all 
the  strength,  and  will,  and  reasonableness, 
and  firmness  that  It  po.ssesses  to  attain  the 
goal.  If  the  effort  falls,  we  are  no  worse  off 
than  we  would  have  been  if  we  had  not  made 
it.  If  the  effort  succeeds,  we  have  saved  the 
world. 


Railroads  Now  in  Reorganization  Have 
Proven  Their  Complete  Solvency;  Sim- 
ple Justice  Demands  That  They  Be 
Returned  to  Their  Rightful  Owners — 
Their  Present  Stockholders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speatcer. 
Members  of  this  House  have  evinced 
keen  interest  in  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion designed  to  preserve  the  invest- 
ments of  stockholders  in  railroads  now 
facing  reorganization  in  the  bankruptcy 
courts  of  our  country.  The  fact  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  stock- 
holders will  most  surely  suffer  a  total 
loss  of  their  Investments  unless  remedial 
legislation  is  enacted  makes  immediate 
action  by  Congress  imperative.  The  bulk 
of  the  stock  of  these  railroads,  particu- 
larly such  systems  as  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford;  Florida  East  Coast; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  Western;  Missouri  Pacific; 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco;  and  St.  Louis 
Southwestern,  is  owned  by  small  inves- 
tors and  is  widely  distributed  throupliout 
the  48  States  of  the  Union.  Every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  represents  hundreds  of 
these  stockholders. 

It  will  be  encouraging  to  note  that  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  after 
extended  hearings  and  mature  consid- 
eration by  its  Subcommittee  on  Bjink- 
i:uptcy  and  Reorganization,  has  ordered 
the  bill  H.  R.  5924  to  be  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  House. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  will  permit  sol- 
vent railroads  to  be  returned  to  their 
rightful  owners.  Then  for  a  period  of 
at  least  18  months  they  will  be  accorded 
the  opportunity  of  adjusting  their  differ- 
ences with  their  creditors  under  the 
terms  of  the  McLaughlin  Act  if  reenact- 
ed,  or  any  other  available  statute. 

It  Is.  indeed,  tragic  that  the  true  In- 
tent of  Congress  as. embodied  in  existing 
law  could  have  been  so  distorted  by 
those  having  the  responsibility  of  its  ad- 
ministration that  railroads  that  have 
earned  their  fixed  charges  in  full,  that 
have  made  great  improvements  to  road- 
beds and  equipment,  that  have  paid  co- 
lossal excess-profits  taxes,  that  have 
paid  State  and  local  taxes,  that  have 
piled  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  surplus 
cash,  should  be  denied  the  opportunity 
of  proving  their  solvency  and  removing 


themselves  from  the  shackles  of  arbi- 
trary administrative  conclusiveness. 

That  the  courts,  themselves,  deplore 
the  wholesale  wiping  out  of  stockholders' 
investments,  and  in  many  cases  those  of 
junior  bondholders  as  well,  is  reflected  in 
the  opinions  expressed  by  several  Jiuists 
and  in  the  remarks  of  others  made  from 
the  bench. 

In  May  of  1945  an  opinion  was  handed 
down  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Judicial  Cir- 
cuit in  the  case  of  the  Denver  ti  Rio 
Grande  Western  Railroad  reorganiza- 
tion. Judge  Orie  L.  Phillips,  speaking 
for  the  court,  said  in  part: 

The  broad  language  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Western  Pacific  case  and  the  Mil- 
waukee case  compels  me  to  conclude  that 
we  cannot  disturb  the  Commission's  finding 
of  valuation  nor  the  finding  of  the  Commis- 
sion, confirmed  by  the  trial  court,  that  the 
equities  of  the  unsecured  creditors  and  the 
preferred  and  common  stockholders  have  no 
value.  Nevertheless.  I  feel  imp>elled  resjject- 
fuUy  to  suggest  that  the  elimination  of  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  claim  of  the  hold- 
ers of  the  general  mortgage  bonds  and  all  of 
the  claims  of  stockholders  and  unsecured 
creditors,  on  the  basis  of  a  valuation  resting 
wholly  on  an  estimate  of  future  earnings,  is 
harsh  treatment  of  such  claims.  I  say  this 
because,  while  according  expertness  to  the 
Commission,  It  is  my  opinion  that  such 
future  earnings  cannot  be  estimated  with  a 
degree  of  certainty  that  is  not  likely  to  result 
In  grave  injustice.  The  injustice  to  Junior 
security  holders  which  may  result  from  a 
valuation  based  solely  on  an  estimate  of  fu- 
ture earnings  has  aroused  the  attention  of 
Congress,  and  corrective  legislation  has  been 
Introduced.  It  is  my  conclusion  that  only 
through  corrective  legislation  or  a  more  lib- 
eral attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Commission 
can  the  Junior  security  holders  obtain  re- 
lief. 

On  January  14,  1946,  Judge  Evan  A. 
Evans,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh  Circuit,  dur- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Is- 
land &  Pacific  Railroad  case,  said  in  part 
as  follows: 

I  had  quite  a  little  part  in  the  St.  Paul 
Railroad,  and  It  was  always  shocking  to  think 
that  there  should  be  such  an  absolute  denial 
of  any  right  for  any  stockholder,  notwith- 
standing that  money  was  Just  rolling  Into 
the  St.  Paul  and  the  North  Western  Railroad, 
but  notwithstanding  that.  It  was  decided, 
"You  are  out."  That  doesn't  set  very  well 
on  your  conscience.  If  you  did  It  WTong. 
It  Is  about  time  you  correct  it.  •  •  •  I 
also  realize  that  In  10  years  I  have  never 
seen  such  a  change  In  railroad  operation 
and  railroad  revenue:  I  never  had  my  con- 
fidence lii  my  judgment  of  valuation  so 
shaken  as  It  was  when  the  returns  began 
to  come  in  from  railroad  operation  during 
the  war  period,  when  prevlousl.  common 
and  preferred  stocks  were  wiped  out  with 
a  sweep  of  the  hand,  and  In  the  next  year 
they  made  enough  so  that  stock  that  was 
wiped  out  could  have  received  10  cents  on 
the  dollar  and  still  have  something  left  In 
the  treasury. 

When  about  2  weeks  ago  the  trustees 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  li  Pacific 
Railway  Co,  moved  for  a  confirmation  of 
a  plan  of  reorganization  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — in 
which  plan  all  of  the  $54  500,000  par 
value  of  preferred  stock,  $74  000.000  of 
common  stock,  and  over  $30,000,000  in 
claims  of  junior  bondholders  were  com- 
pletely wiped  out— United  States  District 
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Michael  L.  Igoe.  in  his  remarks 

he  bench,  said,  in  part,  as  follows: 

also  have  the  picture  of  a  company 

pproximately    *~-  )    In    cash    or 

available  to  b«  :•  onrerted  into 

Its  treasury.     You  have  a  first  bond 

approximately  tfO  000.000  and  unpaid 

on  that  bcnd^ue  of  twenty-one  or 
-two  million  doTlara.  •  •  •  There 
igh  cash  In  this  treasury  to  pay  oti  one 

firat  mortgages,  which  totals  the  sum 

.000  and  upon  which  there  Is  ap- 

utely  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  mll- 

ctoUars   of   unpaid   Interest.     What    the 

the  street  cannot  understand  Is  «hy 
i^ortcage  cannot  be  paid  ofl  and  some- 
eft  for  the  Junior  security  holders  and 
.tng  left  for  the  stockholders.     •     •     • 

•     Prom   all   I   see   of   this   picture. 
U  I  hear  about  It  and  about  what  Is 

connection  with  this  lawsuit.  I  am 

nd  more  ci:>ming  to  a  point  where  I 

the  entire  matter,  perhaps.  sh3uld  be 

tack  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 

for  a  reexamination  of  this  entire 
.  and  In  that  way  let  everybody  know 

what  is  Involved  and  how  these  dlf- 
Interests  are  going  to  be  cared  for,  and 
same  time  these  bondholders  can  have 
l<ty  in  court  and  the  stockholders  can 
r  day  in  court.  •  •  •  Your 
■  the  confirmation  of  this  plan  here 
vUl  be  continued  to  April  25.  1946. 


Speaker,  we  are  approaching  the 
of  this  battle;  we  are  Hearing  the 
this  3-year  fight  for  justice  In 
t  ions.     Perhaps  in  a 

y  before  the  summer 
,  the  outcome  will  be  known.    Will 
victory  or  defeat   for  the   100  000 
y  American  citiZ.^ns  who  have  in- 
their  savings  in  these  railroads? 
t  be  victory  for  this  great  multitude 
le  people  or  will  it  be  victory  for  a 
ul  of  great,  bond-holding  corpora- 
and  Wall  Street  speculators? 
iously.  on  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
told  you  about  speculators'  profits 
Chicaqo  k  North  Western  Railway 
inization— profits  as  high  as  10.000 
profits  made   possible   because 
stockholders  of  that  railroad  were  so 
deprived  of  their  property, 
ilar     injustices,     similar     profits, 
stark  tragedy  will  occur  in  these 
reorganizations   if   present   plans 
{permitted  to  become  effective. 
Speaker,  railroads  now  in  reor- 
tion  have  proven  their  complete 
Simple  justice  demands  that 
be     returned     to     their    rightful 
s — their  present  stockholders. 


Facts  About  Rumania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHICAN 

IN  '  -HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr    DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  granted  by  unanimous  consent  by 
the  louse  of  Representatives.  I  include 
in  my  remarks  a  statement  relating  to  an 
unf or  tunate  country  and  people  who  re- 
cent I3 
world 


have  had  the  attention  of  the 
focused  upon  them.  The  facts  in- 
cludeji  in  the  statement  made  by  Nich- 
olas liartin,  councilor  at  large  for  the 


^m^^ 


Rumanian  Church  of  America,  should 
prove  interesting  and  informative: 

D-slrcus  of  being,  within  the  limits  cf  my 
mcdest  means,  of  real  service,  first,  to  my  be- 
loved adopted  country,  the  Unifed  States  of 
America:  second,  to  the  cause  of  world 
p?a?e  founded  upon  the  unmitigated  prin- 
ciples of  democracy:  and.  third,  to  the  coun- 
try of  my  descent.  Rumania.  In  Its  struggle 
for  rurvlval  against  the  voracity  of  the 
rapacious  and  pov.er-drunk  Russian  colos- 
sus. I  deem  It  vitally  Important  In  order  to 
prevent  a  fatal  diplomatic  mistake  of  far- 
reaching  consequences  to  call  the  benevolent 
attention  of  many  seemingly  lll-lnfonned 
representatives  of  the  tJnited  Nations  to 
facts  much  too  weighty  In  the  scale  of  things 
to  come  to  be  overlooked  without  tardy 
regrei. 

The  Rumanian  people,  born  In  the  crucible 
of  time — the  offspring  of  the  Roman  con- 
querors and  the  valiant  Dicians — have  been 
the  sentinel  of  the  west,  checking  the  subse- 
quent invasions  of  the  ruthless  barbarians 
from  Asia  thn^uihout  many  centuries,  as 
the  Roman  poet.  Ovldlus.  wrote:  "Here 
plows  the  uniortunute.  here  he  holds  his 
weapon  In  his  hand."  Although  often  re- 
pressed in  the  relentless  struggle,  it  had 
ne%er  faUed  to  reassert  Itself.  History 
proves  that — for  centuries,  without  being 
politically  organized  as  a  nation— not  In 
2.000  years  has  part  of  greater  Rumania 
ever  been  successfully— that  Is  p?rmaneat- 
ly — assimilated  by  any  other  sovereignty. 
There  have  been  attempts  at  conquest,  svp- 
porteU  by  ov^rwheiming  force,  material  and 
diplomatic.  But  never  has  the  subjugation 
lasted.  No  part  of  Rumania  as  it  appeared 
on  the  map  at  the  end  of  World  War  I  ever 
ceased  to  be  in  fact,  whatever  its  name. 
Rum.Tnia.  The  Tuik  overran  Wallachla  and 
Moldavia.  But  they  continue  to  bef  the  same. 
Russia  seized  Bessarabia,  but  Bessarabia 
never  became  a  part  of  Russia.  Austria 
took  Bucovina,  yet  Bucovina  was  never  Aus- 
trian. Hungary  usurped  Transylvania,  but 
Transylvania  was  never  Hungarian.  All 
these  suzerainties  lay  but  on  the  surface  of 
the  country  and  their  weight  was  heavy,  but 
they  did  not  penetrate  the  soil.  There  was 
in  the  people  a  spirit  that  could  not  be  cap- 
tured and  tamed  to  the  foreign  ycke. 

Eventually  this  very  fact  should  eliminate 
further  need  of  proof  regarding  the  historical 
rights  of  a  sovereign  Greater  Rumania.  The 
same  fact  also  arlaes  from  the  depths  of  the 
twice-millenary  past  In  legitimate  and  In- 
dignant protest  Bgalrvst  the  unwooed  Com- 
munist embrace  of  the  Soviets  Indulging 
in  political  polygamy. 

For  the  advancement  of  Europe's — even 
the  entire  civilized  world's — economical  as 
well  as  political  rebirth  In  the  spirit  of  real 
democracy,  the  power  politics  of  Soviet 
Ru&sla.  therefore,  must  be  checked  at  all 
costs,  especially  In  the  face  of  the  despotic 
acta  perpetrated  under  the  pious  cloak  of 
protection  n»jalnst  the  very  sovereignty  of 
ita  neighboring  states  including  Rumania, 
which  have  proven  beyond  doubt  the  boast 
of  the  late  Russian  general — a  past  governor 
of  Bessarabia — Kutussov.  that  he  "would 
leave  the  peasants  only  their  eyes  to  weep 
with."  to  be  Its  ruthless  program  in  dealing 
with   its  unfortunate  wards. 

A-s  a  matter  of  fact,  a  free,  sovereign  Ru- 
mania is  obviously  indispensable  In  main- 
taining the  political  and  most  of  all  the 
economic  balance  of  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
Iniernatlonal  trade  routes  on  which  depends 
in  large  measure  the  welfare  of  the  Etu-o- 
pcan  civilization  whose  strategic  center  Is 
Rumania — a  fact  still  not  fully  realized  by 
the  world,  and  neglected  by  short-sighted 
diplomats. 

No'.withstandlng  the  great  amount  of  prop- 
aganda and  the  ptng-i>ong  game  of  biUlylng 
argtunenta  to  the  contrary,  in  ber  unde- 
veloped possibilities — by  the  continuous  as- 


saults of  barbarians  frustrated  In  Its  normal 
growth — Rumania,  by  its  central  geograph- 
ical position,  has  a  unique  balancing  rcle 
among  the  countries  of  Europe.  North  as 
well  ai  south,  west  as  well  as  east,  she  is 
surrounded  by  highly  developed  countries 
whose  progress  needs  the  Intercommunica- 
tion over  her  own  territory. 

Out  of  the  mist  of  the  past  emerges  not 
only  the  political  value  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple as  an  undaunted  sentinel  of  the  West, 
and  Christianity  of  such  excellence  that 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.  though  a  Catholic,  was 
prompted  to  bestow  on  Stephen  the  Great, 
the  Moldavian  prlnce-warrlor.,the  flattering 
title  of  "Athlete  of  Christ."  but  also  their 
ceaseless  struggle  for  national  unity.  This, 
the  Wallachian  prince.  Michael  the  Brave, 
succeeded  In  achieving  for  a  short  time  by 
the  conquest  cf  Moldavia  and  Transylvania, 
thus  becoming  Prince  of  all  the  Rumanians" 
In  the  sixteenth  century. 

Peremptory  as  the  historical,  ethnograph- 
ical, biological,  political,  and  even  strategic 
ang'es  are  In  the  postwar  arrang?fnents  of 
boundaries  and  recognition  of  sovereignties, 
etc..  I  am  convinced  that  there  Is  one  spe- 
cific angle  of  the  utmost  importance,  the  eco- 
nomic angle,  which  supersedes  every  other 
reason  or  consideration  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, in  the  present  phase  of  interdepend- 
ent Europe,  if  not  the  whole  world. 

Rumania,  by  Its  central  position  and 
wealth.  Is  strategically,  as  well  as  econom- 
ically, most  vitally  Important  because,  by  Its 
Be<  graphical  position,  it  Is  the  very  heart  not 
only  of  the  continental  but  also  the  Inter- 
national commerce,  since  the  reduction  of 
political  frontiers  which  previously  Inter- 
sected the  old  overland  trade  route  (or 
Amber  Way)  connecting  the  biack  f-^a  litto- 
ral with  the  Baltic,  skirting  the  Carpathians. 

Europe's  former  artificial  trade  routes 
thruugh  Trieste.  Fiume,  and  Odessa,  which 
existed  only  as  a  result  of  the  predominance 
in  continental  trade  of  the  former  central 
states  which  needed  exits  to  the  Adriatic 
and  Black  Sea.  were  ruined  by  the  rebirth 
after  World  War  I  of  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia. Thus,  the  natural  trade  routes. 
and  those  which  have  arisen  through  the 
orientation  of  central  Europe's  economic  In- 
terests toward  the  mouths  of  the  Danube — 
all  have  to  traverse  Rumania.  Moreover,  If 
it  is  remembered  that  the  Danu'oe  Is  navi- 
gable almost  all  the  year  round  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  Galatl  for  oceangoing  vessels, 
;.r.d  thence  upward  to  Vienna  for  smaller 
boats,  through  Rumania  Ilea  the  shortest 
and  most  open  read  to  the  ei  st. 

Also,  the  straightcst  road  to  India  is,  by 
land  or  air,  through  Rumania,  which  is  sit- 
uated midway  between  England  and  India. 
This  fact  should  be  given  the  utmost  con- 
sideration, as  It  Is  vitally  Important  as  an 
international  economic  factor  of  first  sig- 
nificance. Greater  Rumania  offers,  as  a 
petrol-producing  country,  also  the  possibility 
to  be  used  internationally  as  a  refueling  sta- 
tion. Riunanla's  central  position  on  the 
trade  route  to  India  presents  other  ad- 
vantages too.  All  these  add  up  to  one  ir- 
refutable conclusion;  greater  Rumania,  ex- 
tended to  the  nation's  ethnical  boundaries, 
which  Include  Tranaylvanla.  to  the  border  of 
Poland.  Bucovina.  Bessarabia  up  to  the  rlvera 
Pruth  and  Dniester,  and  the  Dobrudja  to  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  has  to  t>e  restored 
as  a  sovereign  state,  entirely  free  from  any 
sphere  of  Interests,  making  it  possible  to  be 
of  unbiased  service  to  every  nation,  large 
or  small,  in  the  pursuance  of  their  trade  and 
commerce. 

Needless  to  say  that  without  guaranteelrg. 
If  necessary  by  concerted  action  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  sovereignty  and  neutrality  of 
greater  Runuinla.  which  by  its  advantages  of 
breadth  of  territory,  wealth  of  natural  re- 
sources, especially  the  rich  oU  wells,  and 
geographic  position  Is  plainly  the  key  to  the 
future  welfare  of  weste^i.  -  and  r.lro 

England.     There  is  no  p' .-  y  of  creat- 
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Ing  the  conditions  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  political  and  economic  balance  so  im- 
portant for  a  lasting  peace  and  the  prosperity 
of  Europe,  and  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  Soviet  Russia,  our  mighty 
wartime  ally,  in  the  defiant  pursuance  of  its 
Imperialistic  alms,  disregards  any  reason  and 
fact  which  might  interfere  with  its  power- 
politics  designs. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Rumania  was  forced 
In  World  War  II  to  fight  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many by  Russia  In  1940.  when  she  took  Bess- 
arabia, part  of  northern  Bucovina,  and 
Moldavia  while  she  was  a  partner  in  crime 
with  Hitler's  Germany.  At  that  time  she 
stole  from  Rumania  about  30,000  square 
miles  and  over  4,000,000  people,  of  which  70 
percent  are  Rumanians,  md  the  rest  Ru- 
ihenians.  Bulgarians,  Jews.  Germans,  and 
others.  Why  should  Russia  continue  the 
occupation  of  Rumania?  In  order  that  her 
army  may  continue  raping  10-,  11-,  and  12- 
year-old  girls,  and  looting  the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

Out  of  2.0C0.C00  horses,  she  stole  nearly 
1.500.000.  Of  8.000  trucks,  she  stole  nearly 
7.000.  They  took  2  cut  of  every  3  cattle; 
they  took  the  grain  and  shipped  it  to  Russia, 
and  reshippcd  it  back  to  Rumania,  saying 
•Here  we  are,  your  good  friends;  we  will  not 
let  you  starve.  We  shipped  into  your  country 
hundreds  of  carloadjs  of  wheat."  but  what 
they  did  not  tell  the  people  was  that  It  was 
the  same  wheat  they  had  stolen  from 
Rumania.  They  looted  homes  of  furniture 
and  clothing.  They  steal  the  automobiles 
off  the  streets  and  sell  them,  and  if  later 
they  find  the  same  car  on  another  street, 
they  steal  It  again  and  resell  it 

Rumania  has  lived  In  her  2.000  years  of 
existence  under  the  yoke  of  different  foreign 
Invaders  of  all  sorts.  Including  barbarians, 
but  never  has  she  experienced  more  In- 
human and  unjust  treatment,  and  the  most 
Immoral  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
Army,  which  Is  a  disgrace  not  only  in  the 
civilized  world,  but  also  In  a  world  of  tribes- 
men. America  and  Great  Britain  have  a 
moral  obligation  toward  Rumania  and  every 
o*her  country  which  lives  under  the  heavy 
yoke  of  Russia,  to  see  that  she  withdraws  her 
army  within  her  borders  of  1939.  and  by  not 
later  than  Augu-st  of  this  year.  If  there  is  to 
be  permanent  peace  In  the  future. 

I  hope  that  the  representatives  of  the 
United  Nations,  led  by  those  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  find  the  proper  way 
to  convince  Russia  to  yield  to  the  utter 
necessity  of  a  free  and  neutral  sovereign 
greater  Rumania,  for  the  survival,  benefit, 
political  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  of  the 
old  Continent's  starved  and  martyred  popu- 
lation. 

It  Is  democracy  versus  ruthless  despotism. 
Democracy  must  also  win  its  battle  for  per- 
manent world  peace  If  It  is  to  survive. 
•  •  •  •  • 

In  substantiation  of  Rumania's  Irrefutable 
rights  to  the  territories  of  Transylvania, 
Bucovina.  Bessarabia,  etc.,  I  shall  present 
here  a  few  historical  facts: 

The  territories  transferred  to  Rumania  by 
the  peace  treaties  at  the  end  of  World  War  I 
united  with  the  old  kingdom  by  the  freely 
expressed  will  of  their  people. 

Bessarabia,  which  had  previously  pro- 
claimed Itself  ar  Independent  Moldavian 
Republic  (December  2.  1917),  Joined  the 
old  kingdom  forever  by  the  resolution  adopt- 
ed on  April  9.  1918,  by  the  national  assem- 
bly (council  of  the  country)  at  Chislnau  in 
the  name  of  "historic  rights,"  of  "national 
rights."  and  of  "the  power  of  the  people  to 
settle  their  own  destinies."  Similar  resolu- 
tions were  then  voted  by  all  the  district 
assemblies  of  Eessarabia. 

The  annexation  of  this  province  to  Ru- 
mania was  accomplished  under  exceptional 
conditions,  for  Bessarabia,  having  first  sep- 
arated by  its  own  will  from  the  old  Russian 
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state,  became  an  Independent  republic  and 
finally  decided  to  unite  with  Its  mother 
country,  Rumania. 

Thus,  the  union  was  not  a  matter  of  sep- 
aration from,  or  retrocession  by.  Russia  In 
the  name  of  legitimate  reintegration  or  of 
moral  reparation,  but  a  pact  of  union  con- 
cluded between  two  independent  Rumanian 
states. 

Eessarabia  then  Joined  Rumania  by  the 
frequently  declared  will  of  Its  population,  on 
the  basis  of  historic  rights  (it  had  been  an 
Integral  part  of  Moldavia  until  1812),  In 'ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  nationality  (the 
great  majority  of  Its  population  is  Ruma- 
nian), and  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Pa.ls  of  October  28,  1920, 
Great  Britain.  France.  Italy,  and  Japan  rec- 
ognized the  final  union  of  Bessarabia  with 
Rumania. 

A  second  province,  Bucovina,  annexed  by 
Austria  In  1775.  was  liberated  In  1918.  A 
resolution  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  of 
Cernaul  en  November  28.  1918,  proclaimed 
Bucovina's  perpetual  and  unconditional 
union  with  Rumania  within  Its  old  frontiers, 
extending  to  Ceremus,  Colaclu,  and  the 
Dniester.  This  act  was  based  upon  historic 
rights  (since  the  foundation  of  the  Rumanian 
lands,  Bucovina  had  formed  an  Integral  part 
of  Moldavia  | ,  on  the  right  of  national  self- 
determination  s'nd  on  the  principles  of 
"right"  and  of  "humanity." 

The  Germans  of  BucoVina  likewise  agreed 
to  the  union  by  a  proclamation  of  their 
national  council.  It  contains  this  passage: 
"In  view  of  the  coming  union  of  Transyl- 
vania and  of  the  Banat  with  Rumania,  and 
with  entire  confidence  in  the  program  put 
forward  by  the  provisional  government  of  the 
country  In  the  session  of  the  Rumanian  Na- 
tional Council  on  November  13.  1918.  and 
approved  almost  unanimously  by  the  latter, 
which  declares  that  due  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  cultural  necessities  of  the  non- 
Rumanian  people  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  principle  of  law  and  of  Jus- 
tice will  alone  prevail  in  all  circumstances, 
the  German  National  CouncU.  in  the  name 
of  the  Germans  of  Bucovina,  votes  for  the 
union  of  Bucovina  with  the  Kingdom  of 
Rumania." 

Transylvania,  which  had  been  forcibly 
annexed  to  Hungary  In  1867  against  the  wUl 
of  the  Rumanians  and  of  the  Germans, 
united  with  Rumania  by  the  resolution 
adopted  on  December  1.  1918,  by  the  great 
'Rumanian  National  Assembly  at  Alba  lulla. 
The  resolution  contains  this  passage: 

"The  National  Assembly  of  all  the  Ru- 
manians of  Transylvania,  of  the  Banat,  and 
of  the  'Hungarian  Country.'  meeting  at  Alba 
lulla  on  December  1,  1918,  decrees  the  union 
with  Rumania  of  these  Rumanians  and  of 
all  the   territories  which  they  Inhabit." 

A  delegation  from  this  National  Assembly 
presented  the  Act  of  Union  to  King  Ferdi- 
nand I.  and  the  law  of  December  11.  1918. 
announced  that  "the  territories  affected  by 
the  decision  taken  by  the  National  Assembly 
at  Alba  lulla  on  December  1,  1918,  are,  and 
shall  always  remain  united  with  the  Kingdom 
cf  Rumania." 

In  an  assembly  of  their  accredited  repre- 
sentatives, held  at  Medias  on  January  8, 
1919,  the  Germans  of  Transylvania  declared 
that  all  the  ties  which  bound  them  to  the 
old  Hungarian  state  were  broken,  and  freely 
Joined  the  Rumanian  state,  now  reconsti- 
tuted In  its  Integrity.  Their  National  Coun- 
cil issued  the  following  proclamation: 

"The  National  Assembly  cf  the  Saxons  of 
Transylvania,  meeting  at  Medias  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1919,  has  unanimously  decided  in  favor 
of  the  union  of  the  Saxon  people  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Rumania.  The  German  Saxon 
National  Council  for  Transylvania  has  the 
honor  to  communicate  to  the  Rumanian  Cen- 


tral Council  the  text  of  the  proclamation  ad- 
dressed to  our  people: 
"  'To  our  people : 

"  "The  enlarged  Saxon  Central  Committee, 
united  with  the  German  Saxon  National 
Council  for  Transylvania,  acting  as  the  ac- 
credited representatives  of  the  Saxon  people 
of  Transylvania,  unanimously  adopted  the 
following  resolution  at  Medias  on  January 
8,  1919: 

"  'World  events  have  created  a  new  situa- 
tion for  the  territory  In  which  the  Saxon  peo- 
ple of  Transylvania  have  made  their  home  for 
nearly  600  years.  King  Ferdinand  I  of  Ru- 
mania, by  his  decree  of  December  27.  1918, 
has  proclaimed  and  established  Rumanian 
rule  over  this  territory.  The  most  numerous 
people  of  Transylvania  and  of  the  border  dia- 
tricis  cf  Hungary  has  proclaimed  In  the  As- 
sembly of  Alba  lulla  its  union  with  Rumania. 
By  the  union  with  Rumania  of  Transylvania 
and  of  parts  of  Hungary  inhabited  by  Ru- 
manians, a  common  territorial  unit  will  b« 
created  founded  on  a  racial  basis. 

"  'In  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  con- 
viction that  this  Is  an  event  of  world-wide 
importance,  the  Saxon  people  cf  Transyl- 
vania, basing  its  action  upon  the  right  of 
self-determlnaticn,  proclaims  its  union  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Rumania,  and  transmits  to 
the  Rumanian  people  its  fraternal  greeting 
and  its  cordial  wishes  for  the  realization  of 
its  national  Ideal.'  " 

In  one  of  his  works,  Stefan  Ludwlg  Roth, 
leader  of  the  Saxon  national  movement  to- 
ward the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
recognized  that  the  Rumanians  formed  the 
majority  of  the  population  of  the  Ardeal;  he 
called  their  language  "the  secret  language  of 
the  country."  At  the  same  period  another 
Saxon  scholar.  Dr.  Daniel  Roth,  declared  that 
the  future  would  surely  bring  about  "the 
union  of  all  the  Rumanians  on  both  sides  of 
the  Carpathians." 

Tills  i£  Rumania  in  brief. 

Nicholas  Neamtu  Martin, 

Managing  Editor, 
Solia  Rumania  News,  Detroit,  Mich. 
March  26,  1946. 


The  Dairymao's  Problem 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude the  following  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  March  20,  1946: 

THE  DAIRTMAN'S  PEOaLIM 

Wisconsin  dairymen  are — and  should  be — 
concerned  about  the  new  package  which  hcs 
been  developed  to  make  oleomargarine  more 
attractive  and  easier  to  color. 

During  the  war  the  consumption  of  this 
substitute  for  the  then-rationed  butter  rose 
In  the  State  from  almost  nothing  In  1942  to 
45.000  pounds  In  1943.  to  975.000  pounds  in 

1944,  and  to  a  high  of  1.609.000  pounds  In 

1945.  A  considerable  additional  quantity  w xs 
brought  into  the  State  for  or  by  individuals. 
Since  the  end  of  rationing,  sales  have  de- 
clined materially,  which  indicates  that  most 
people  prefer  butter,  If  they  can  get  it. 

If  dairymen  are  realistic,  they  must  admit 
that.  In  the  country  at  large,  oleo  has  come 
to  be  a  competitive  Item  to  be  reckoned 
with.  They  must  admit,  too,  that  •  high 
tax  on  oleo  in  the  dairy  States  will  not  stop 
the  competition,  even  in  those  States.  The 
only  thing  that  will  prevent  further  capture 
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butUr  murket  by  the  substitute  U  a 
tn  the  butter  situ«tlon  Itaelf. 
milJc  prixlucer  startj  with  one  «dTan- 
ja  d  one  disadvantage.     Butter  U  a  8upe> 
'pi-xXiKt.  but  It  U  more  coaily.     At  the 
tcx>.   It  la  unavailable  In  sufficient 
V.     There  Is  now  a  celling  price,  kept 
bly  low  through  a  substantial   Bub- 
ifuch  butterfat  which  uaed  to  go  Into 
cream*  ica  la  being  diverted,  however,  becaii&e 
pn  tuetr  can  make  more  by  selling  fluid 
,  vhlrh  la  not  price  controlled, 
tr  la  situation  many  farmers  are  asking 
thfigs — the  end  of  subsidies  and  a  cell - 
butter    which    will    cover    both    the 
and  the  present  differential  In  favcr 
cream.     This,  we  submit.  Is  a  dan- 
x»itlon  for  the  farmer,  for  It  would 
tl  le   reUill   price  of   butter  to  a   point 
qleo  would  be  so  cheap  by  comparison 
position  would  be  greatly  improved. 
not  realistic   to  make   more   butter 
by  raising  the  price  to  a  level  where 
cf:)nsumers  can  afford  It.     Butter  can 
as  cheap  as  oteo,  and  need  not  be. 
i  dlfl|»reutlal  must,  however,  be  held  within 


er  to  the  present  problem,  then, 
rwognltlon  of  the  fact  that  the  prlc»? 
crwun  la  now  too  high.     Since  sub- 
imt  some  day  go.   the   time  to  end 
>4  now.     That  will  Increase  the  reUll 
butter  about  12  cents  a  pound.    If  ap< 
ceilings  were  put  on  fluid  cream, 
another  2  cenu  to  the  price  of  butter 
•ave  the  butter  market  and  at  the 
tl  ne  keep  the  dairyman's  Income  at  an 
•neoan  gingly  high  level. 

That  la  the  kind  of  adjustment  that  the 
farmerii  should  be  for. 
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HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNicTicirr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 


LUCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  per- 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I  Include  the  following  statement 

)y  me  this  morning   before  the 

Committee  of  the  House  on  the 

of  House  Resolution  481: 

Cfhalrman  and  members  of  the  crm- 

I  am  grataful  for  this  opportunity 

approval  of  House  Resolution  481. 

Jahuary  14  I  Introduced  this  bill,  calling 

rwumptlon  of  the  hearlntri  held  In 

he  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 

Plnance  on  the  subject  of  profit - 

plana  In  btulneaa  and  Industry  and 

ble  application  of  the  principle  of 

taxation   to  encourac*  *  Nation- 

adl>ption  of  such  plana. 

:hat  time,  this  proposed  meusure  ha."* 
most  enthusiastic  reception  by  lead- 
labor  and  management,  aa  the 
r  volume  of  ma'l  received  In  my 
the  subject  will  prove. 
Cfiatrman.  I  have  read  many  cogent 
ts  iH  the  hundreda  of  letters  which 
celved.     But  I  aak  your  indulgence 
tcerpts  from  the  argument  on  prcfit- 
advanced    by   the   AUlance   for   the 
of    Profit    Sharing.     This    ia    an 
headed  by  Homer  liartln.  for- 
iBJtarnatlonal  preaidcnt  of  the  United 
of  the  Congraas  of  Industrial 
>na.     On   lu  board   U  Mr.  James 
Uie  Lincoln  Bertrlc  Co..  of  Cleve- 
lUtf  had  a  proflt -sharing  policy 
operation  fur  liearly  a  decade. 


wtlch 


The  argument  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  rea- 
sonlnK  which  led  me  to  iMlieve  tiiat  the  time 
has  come  for  this  Congresa  to  irtudy  the  whole 
question  of  profit  sharing,  in  the  hope  that 
it  la  one  of  the  dynamic  democratic  solutions 
for  industrial  striie  we  are  all  seeking. 

"paorrr  shaking  ks  an  answxk  to  cxass  war 

(Excerpts  from  the  Guide  Plan  adopted  by 

the  Alliance   for  the  Promotion  of   Profit 
Sharing) 

"Prior  to  the  First  World  War,  private 
enterprise,  although  increasingly  harassed  by 
clasa  warfare,  was  puahlng  tiack  the  borders 
of  state  autocracy  ever3rwhere.  Democracy, 
the  Siamese  twin  of  private  enterprise,  was 
on  the  march  of  every  land 

•'Private  enterprise  was  seriously  affected, 
howev?r.  by  the  conaequencea  of  that  war 
plus  intensified  class  warfare;  and  from  then 
on.  the  pendulum  has  Ijeen  on  the  swini? 
back  to  statlsm.  with  private  enterprise  and 
democi  .cy  In  retreat  everywhere. 

"The  Second  World  War  has  been  far  more 
coatly  than  the  first.  We  are  now  faced  with 
a  war  debt  of  •300.000,000.000.  pltis  a  needy 
and  very  poor  Europe  and  Asia. 

"The  destructive  consequences  of  the 
Second  World  War  to  private  enterprise  and 
democracy  are  likely  to  be  far  worse  than 
those  of  the  First  World  War  unless  America 
succeeds  In  reversing  the  domestic  trend 
toward  statlsm.  Our  victory  in  this  war  iuis 
given  tia  the  opportimity  for  a  final  victory 
over  totallUrlan  sUtlsm.  However,  this  vic- 
tory la  possible  only  If  we  Americans  work 
together  as  we  have  never  done  before  In 
order  for  us  really  to  work  together,  the  basic 
eauMa  of  daaa  warfare  must  be  eliminated 
br  a  practical  plan  of  democratic  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  operation  of  Industry,  by 
which  private  enterprise  will  become  the 
cherlahed  concern  of  employees  as  well  as 
employers. 

"Proflt  sharing  Is  not  a  cure-all  for  social 
ills,  but  if  honestly  applied  it  offers  the  poe- 
alblllty  of  a  radical  change  in  the  present 
capital-labor  relationship  concept  and  can 
deal  a  death  blow  to  ciaaa  hatred  and  war- 
fare; for  proflt  sharing  quite  naturally  brings 
forth  cooperation,  good  will,  and  mutual  re- 
sponsibility. By  Including  labor  along  with 
investors  and  management  among  the  bene- 
nclarie.i  of  greater  efficiency  and  more  pro- 
ductlvliy.  aelf-lnterest.  which  haa  been  the 
mainspring  of  the  private-enterprise  system. 
will  Dlnd  all  tfjgether  into  an  industrial  team 
working  toward  a  common  goal. 

"The  proponents  of  the  class  struggle  and 
statlsm  have  made  tremendous  progress 
among  the  laboring  claaaes.  and  are  obviotuly 
depending  upon  labor's  political  power  to  de- 
stroy private  enterprise  and  institute  a  sys- 
tem of  despotic  statlsm.  It  would  appear 
to  be  a  practical  cerUlnty  that  the  private- 
enterprise  system  is  doomed  by  the  sheer 
weight  of  accumulating  political  opposition 
tmleaa  it  can  depend  upon  an  Increaslni; 
rather  than  a  dlmiaiahing  support  among  the 
workers.     •     •     • 

"As  sound  as  the  concept  of  proflt  sharing 
may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  practical 
and  long-range  solution  of  the  capitai-labor 
problem,  its  introduction  is  likely  to  en- 
counter objections  from  those  not  Interested 
in  the  fate  of  our  aoclal  set-up  as  a  whole. 
We  thus  find  the  following  atutude  expressed 
at  the  1933  Congresa  of  the  British  Trade 
Unions: 

"  Copartnenhlp  and  proflt  sharing  must 
bt  rejected  as  a  device  to  mislead  the  work- 
ers, prevent  trade-union  solidarity  and  the 
creation  of  a  harmony  that  promotes  aver- 
sion to  strikes  and  minlmlaes  the  Importance 
of  leadership,  and  may  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  tinions.' 

"On  the  other  hand,  objection  la  to  be  ex- 
pected also  from  narrow-minded  employers 
who.  for  temporary  advantage,  prefer  cor- 
rupt labor  leaders  to  an  honest  deal  with  their 
employees,  and  others  who.  if  they  only  could, 
would   treat  them  as  their  peons. 


"We  fully  expect  the  opposition  of  the 
elements  above  Indicated,  but  we  are  im- 
mensely encouraged  by  the  much  t>etter  re- 
ception the  idea  is  now  given  among  employ- 
ers, as  Indicated  by  the  adoption  of  profit 
aharlng  by  Krlc  Johnston,  president  of  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  h 
number  of  years,  and  others.  And  we  note 
also  the  more  receptive  attitude  of  some  of 
the  most  outstanding  labor  union  leaders. 
William  Green,  president  of  the  A  P.  of  L  . 
when  questioned  on  this  .subject  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate,  replied: 
'Labor  Is  not  opposed  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in   profit  sharing.' 

"John  L.  Lewis,  as  president  of  the  CIO 
(1939).  although  not  generally  friendly  to 
the  idea  of  profit  sharing,  nevertheless  said: 
•We  believe  that  If  a  concern  wants  to  share 
profits  with  Its  employees,  there  should  be  no 
difficulty  throiigh  collective  bargaining,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangement  for  it.' 

"Contrary  to  the  divided  attitude  of  the 
union  leaders  on  the  question,  the  rank  and 
file  of  labor,  organized  and  unorganized  as 
indicated  by  sampling  of  opinion,  is  nearly 
unaiumotia  In  favor  of  profit  sharing. 

"Prt^iaganda  favorable  to  the  private  en- 
terprise system  may  be  very  gratifying  to 
employers,  but  is  of  little  effect  on  the  masses 
as  long  as  they,  conditioned  by  the  past,  look 
upon  it  as  a  hostile  power  to  be  conquered, 
and  aa  lor.g  as  private  enterprise  itsfclf  is  not 
wining  to  offer  an  alternative  solution  to 
class  warfare. 

"Aa  long  as  that  condition  exists.  It  la  of 
little  use  to  rely  even  on  'promises'  of  re- 
sponsibility, for  under  present  conditions  we 
are  all  sitting  on  a  voicano.  whose  manifesta- 
tions can  hardly  be  kept  down  by  rules. 

"Profit  sharing  offers  a  self -regulated,  al- 
most automatic  process  of  solving  the  capi- 
tal-labor problem,  not  dependent  on  prom- 
ises by  the  simple  process  of  more  produc- 
tion, more  profits,  and  hence  more  income 
for  all.  That  Is  why  strikes  are  unheard  of 
in  profit-sharing  enterprises.  Lest  some  em- 
ployers, out  of  old  habit  of  thought,  think 
that  they  are  giving  things  away,  let  them 
reflect  on  the  fact  that  when,  as  now.  they 
are  forced  to  give  an  increase,  the  ill  will 
created  does  not  lead  to  Increased  produc- 
tion, and  often  leads  to  the  contrary;  nor 
can  the  Increase  always  be  unloaded  on  the 
public.  Let  them  reflect,  too,  on  the  man- 
hours  lost  and  the  waste  in  overhead,  plus 
taxes,  created  by  a  Bute  built  on  class  war- 
fare, plus  the  menace  involved  to  our  social 
set-up  as  a  whole,  and  they  will  conclude,  as 
many  others  have  done,  that  profit  sharing 
is  good  btisiness  foe  all. 

"Let  the  worker  on  the  other  hand  reflect 
on  the  fsct  that  wage  increases  that  are 
unloaded  on  the  public  reach  Into  bis  pocket 
in  the  form  of  price  increases,  thus  Uking 
It  away  In  turn.  In  a  merry-go-round  of 
higher  wages,  higher  prices,  and  making  him 
look  like  the  proverbial  cat  chasing  his  own 
tail,  in  a  process  of  more  dollars  and  less 
valtie.  and  he  will  realize  that  bigger  and 
better  strikes  do  not  offer  a  way  out.  Let 
him  ponder,  too.  on  the  saying  of  John  L 
Lewis,  that  it  Is  preferable  to  deal  with  f 
boss  (private  enterprise)  which,  unlike  the 
Government.  Is  not  a  JaU  warden  at  the  same 
time. 

"Proflt  sharing.  If  introduced  Into  most 
of  the  major  and  medium  enterprises 
throughout  the  Nation,  may,  by  better  dif- 
fualon  of  Income  and  the  social  security 
funds  buUt  up  by  the  Government,  cushion 
any  eventual  depression  to  an  extent  not  pos- 
sible in  the  past  and  thus  faciliute  an  early 
recovery. 

"Increased  productivity,  too  will  tend  to 
stabUlze  the  dollar,  preventing  further  infla- 
tion. The  elunlnation  of  strikes  and  the 
accompwiytng  forced  price  Increases  may 
alao  be  a  considerable  boon  to  the  farmers 
and  the  middle  classes  generally  who  flnd  It 
difficult  to  unload  price  Increases  on  the  pub- 
lic.   And  the  democratization  of  private  en- 
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terprise  will  tend  to  Induce  greater  responsi- 
bility toward  the  public. 

"Private  enterprise,  feeling  secure  In  the 
loyalty  of  their  employees,  may  then  look 
too  with  a  greater  objectivity  upon  socially 
beneficent  measures  of  the  Government, 
no'w  suspect  because  of  the  prevailing  inse- 
curity and  tension.  The  general  feeling  of 
good  will,  confidence,  and  security  tiius  In- 
duced will  make  it  possible  not  only  to  secure 
what  Is.  but  to  expand  private  enterprise  on 
a  scale  not  possible  to  coniemplaie  under 
present  conditions. 

"Profit  sharing  is  the  way  to  take  the  heat 
out  of  class  warfare,  easing  up  the  tengion 
which  now  is  paralyzing  both  private  enter- 
prise and  Government,  ma'ttin?  everything 
uncertain  and  sus|)cct.  It  is  the  way  to  the 
human  engineering,  which  young  Henry  Ford 
speaks  of  us  the  great  neccfsity  of  our  age. 
We  Americans  who  have  licked  so  many  prob- 
lems, if  we  will,  can  lick  this  one  too.  and  by 
doing  so,  show  a  way  out  for  the  whole 
world." 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  also  ask  at  this  time  to 
read  a  statement  by  Senator  Arthvr  H. 
VANCENEznG  ccncemlng  this  bill.  Senator 
VANorNEEEc  was  a  cor.uthor  of  the  nonparti- 
san Senate  resolution  which  Inaugurated  this 
study  which  my  resolution  seeks  to  resume. 
The  statement  follows: 
"Mt  De/r  Mas.  Luci:  I  know  of  no  greater 
domestic  public  service  that  can  be  rendered 
America  than  for  the  House  to  proceed, 
under  your  House  Resolution  481.  to  reopen 
and  conclude  an  adequate  study  of  profit- 
sharing  as  the  deiTccratic  basis  tor  adequate 
and  equitable  labor -management  relation- 
ships in  the  United  States.  The  capitalist 
system  will  be  safest  when  all  of  our  citizens 
are  capitalists  themselves — and  that  wcuM 
be  the  dynamic  result  of  the  general  appli- 
cation of  profit-sharing  to  our  Industrial 
operations.  Wherever  we  have  had  sound 
profit-sharing  systems  over  the  years,  we 
have  had  industrial  peace,  economic  Justice. 
and  uninterrupted  production.  These  fac- 
tors are  indispensable  to  our  prosperity  and 
welfare.  The  factors  are  too  often  danger- 
ously absent  in  our  present  national  econ- 
omy. To  establish  them  we  must  blaze  new 
trails.  Fortunately,  many  American  busi- 
ness pioneers  have  shown  the  way.  In  my 
deeply  earnest  opinion,  the  House  could  ren- 
der no  greater  service  to  the  common  good 
than  to  mobilize  all  available  informaUon 
and  experience  upon  this  subject  and  bring 
them  down  to  date. 

"We  started  this  process  in  the  Senate  In 
the  Seventy-filth  Congress  when  my  Senate 
Resolution  215  was  adopted  and  when  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee  em- 
barked upon  a  kindred  survey.  It  was  a 
nonpartisan  enterprise.  A  year  of  hearings 
were  held  by  the  late  Senator  Clyde  Herring, 
of  Ohio,  as  chairman,  and  myself.  Our  pub- 
lished findings  speak  for  themselves.  They 
are  accurately  quoted  in  the  preamble  to 
your  pending  House  Resolution  481.  We 
fouiad  amazing  proof  that  proflt  sharing  is 
a  significant  success  in  many  American  en- 
terprises and  that  it  has  produced  veritable 
Industrial  Islands  of  peace,  equity,  efficiency, 
and  contentment.  Although  our  voluminous 
report  was  made  several  years  ago.  It  Is  highly 
significant  that  there  Is  today  a  renewed 
and  w.drspread  demand  for  copies  of  the 
report — and  to  such  an  extent  that  a  general 
reprint  will  be  presently  sought. 

"But  this  study  Is  not  down-to-date. 
Much  labor  history— and  much  history  of 
inciustrial  strife — has  lieen  written  in  the 
turbulent  Interim.  It  Is  more  than  ever 
advisable  that  profit  sharing  should  be  re- 
explored  In  the  light  of  current  events.  I 
am  frank  to  say  that,  this  time.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  task  undertaken  by  the  House. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  bound  to  produce  Infor- 
mation of  Incalculable  value — and  it  may 
well  point  the  way  to  economic  peace  and 
justice. 

"Senator  A.  H.  Vandenberg." 


Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  proflt  sharing 
should  not  be  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
high  wages.  It  should  be  an  addition  to 
high  wages  and.  If  possible,  regular  or  annual 
wages.  It  should  be  an  extra  Incentive  to 
cooperation  which  wculd  ultimately  pay  its 
own  way.  How  much  has  been  lost  in  wa^es 
and  profits  this  winter  is  beyond  the  power 
of  anyone  to  compute.  The  General  Motors 
strike  alone  is  estimated  to  cast  $1,000,000.- 
0:0.  Is  it  not  practical  to  say  that  the 
General  Motors  Corp..  and  the  G3neral 
Motors  employees,  and  the  automotive  in- 
dustry, and  the  general  public  would  all  have 
been  much  tetter  off  if  the  employees  had 
recognized  an  identity  of  Interest  with  the 
success  of  the  company? 

Certainly  profit-sharing  plans  should  not 
be  recommended  as  a  means  of  depriving 
management  of  its  right  or  its  responsi- 
bilities to  manage.  Certainly  It  wculd  be 
wrong  to  advocate  any  quick  or  haphazard 
application  of  the  principle. 

Nevertheless,  the  studies  ol  the  Senate  feub- 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
make  very  inspiring  reading.  It  is  reassuring 
to  learn  from  these  hearinss  that  in  the  past 
the  men  of  management  In  many  cases 
showed  a  statesmanlike  understanding  of 
the  problems  of  labor. 

The  many  ways  in  which  they  have  sought 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  themselves  and 
their  employees  bring  to  light  several  very 
practical  principles. 

First,  it  becomes  plain  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  honest  and  conscientious  effort 
on  the  part  of  management  to  encourage  and 
reward  laljor  out  of  profits.  Men  who  have 
worked  such  plans  successfully  reveal  their 
true  habits  of  mind  and  their  fundamental 
moral  soundness.  Second,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  conditions  in  various  Industries  vary  ko 
greatly  that  it  will  require  considerable  study 
to  arrive  at  any  broad  principle  of  action. 

Much  has  intervened  since  the  Senate 
committee  closed  its  hearings  oecause  of  the 
Imminence  of  war.  The  changes  and  dislo- 
cations of  industry  in  many  cases  have 
caused  companies  to  abandon  such  profit- 
sharing  plans  as  they  may  have  carried  on 
in  prewar  days. 

I  suggest  now  that  It  would  be  very  worth 
while  to  call  in  the  best  minds  of  industry 
and  labor  and  resume  the  search  for  some 
broad  principle  which  would  encourage  the 
sharing  of  profits  with  labor.  This  resolu- 
tion would  also  allow  scope  for  a  study  of 
annual  wage  plans  and  Incentive  taxation 
plans.  None  of  these  will  provide  a  quick 
panacea.  Nevertheless.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
men  and  women  In  the  factories  of  the 
United  States  would  feel  greatly  heartened 
at  the  news  that  Congress  was  studying 
these  questions,  and  that  there  are  among  us. 
as  among  labor  leaders  and  business  leaders, 
many  who  are  eager  to  flnd  new  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  common  man's  share  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity. 


Speech  of  Hon.  Willis  Robertson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Favoring  British  Loan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29. 1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson],  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  March  29, 1946,  at  the  town  hall 
meeting  in  Winchester,  Va.,  in  which  he 
discussed  in  a  logical  and  convincing 


manner,  the  question  cf  the  proposed 
lean  to  Great  Britain,  and  under  leave 
granted  cemc  is  submUted  herewith: 

When  God  created  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  th3  beasts  of  the  field.  He  endowed  tliem.. 
for  their  protection,  with  Instinct.  When  he 
created  man  In  his  own  Image  he  conferred 
upon  him  the  inestimable  boon  of  frc3 
choice  based  upon  the  power  to  rer.son.  Due 
to  that  liappy  circumstance  the  prcposcl  of 
our  President  that  we  ncgcliate  a  loan  of 
$3.750.0C0.OOO  to  Great  Britain,,  which  was 
highly  controversial  when  first  proposed,  la 
now  gsnerally  accepted  as  a  vice  thing  for 
U3  to  do.  Never  in  my  recollection  has  a 
major  International  proposal  been  so  widely 
endorsed  by  such  divergent  groups.  When 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee on  th?  proposal  ended,  only  three  vrlt- 
nesses  had  appeared  in  opposition  to  the 
loan,  two  of  whom  based  their  opposition 
on  the  ground  that  we  ccu'd  not  afford  to 
l}orrow  money  to  lend  to  Great  Britain  which 
might  never  t>e  repaid,  and  the  third.  Gen- 
eral Ccxey.  of  Ohio.  Is  opposed  on  general 
principles  to  all  interest-bearing  bonds,  but 
indicated  he  would  not  object  to  the  loan 
if  printing-press  money  were  used,  our  stamp 
to  be  on  cne  side  and  that  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  other,  the  money  so  Issued  to  be  lesal 
tender  in  both  countries. 

National    organizations   which    have   pub- 
licly endorsed  the  loan,  many  of  them  tes- 
tifying   before    the    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,    are    Winthrop    Aldrlch    of    the 
Chase  National  Bank  on  behalf  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamijer  of  Commerce;    American 
Association  for  the  United  Nations:  American 
Association  of  University  Women;  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation;  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor;   Americans  United  for  World 
Organization;    American   Veterans   Commit- 
tee;   Committee    on   Education   for   Lasting 
Peace;    Congregational    Christian   Churches; 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations;    Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica;  Freedom  House;   General  Federation  cf 
Women's  Clubs;  United  States  Associates  of 
International   Chamber  of  Commerce;   Lace 
and    Embroiderv    Association    of    America; 
Motor  and  Equipment  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation;  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters; National  Council  of  Jewish  Women: 
National   Farmers'  Union;    National   Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs;  National  Foreign  Trade  Council;  Na- 
tional   League   of   Women    Voters;    National 
Peace  Conference:  National  RepufcUcau  Club; 
National  Women's  Trade  Union  League;  Re- 
search Committee  of  the  Committee  for  E:o- 
nomlc    Development;    Overseas    Automotive 
Club;    Tobacco    Association    of    the    United 
States;  Union  for  Democratic  Action;  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Women's  Ac- 
tion   Committee    for    Victory    and    Lasting 
Peace;     World     Alliance     for     International 
FriendshlD  Through   the  Churches   and  the 
Church   Peace   Union   and  Young   Women's 
Christian  Association. 

If  the  proposed  loan  was  nothing  but  a 
money  transaction  the  suggestion  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  lend  so  large  a  sum  to  a 
foreign  nation  might  be  a  persuasive  argu- 
ment against  it.  But  when  all  of  the  com- 
bined reasons  in  favor  of  the  loan  are  taken 
Into  consideration  such  an  argument  loses 
significance. 

In  a  full  page  ad  In  the  Washington  Post 
of  Tuesday,  March  26,  the  McGraw-Hill  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  under  the  caption,  "We  can  af- 
ford to  make  it,"  said,  "The  sum  we  hazard 
is  not  Inconsiderable,  but  financial  risks  have 
meaning  only  when  related  to  resources. 
The  line  of  credit  provided  by  the  loan  will 
amount,  at  most,  to  a  claim  on  two-flftlis  of 
1  percent  of  our  gross  output  for  the  5-  to 
6-year  period  over  which  It  may  be  used. 
The  Interest  rate  charged,  while  moderate,  is 
higher  than  our  Treasury  is  paying  upon 
current  borrowings.  The  risk  entailed  li 
well  within  our  resources  as  a  creditor." 
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ua   eonslder    the    reaaons    Influencing 
It  groopa.    The  International  bankers 
loan  bernuse  it  will  contribute  to 
!■  interna"  irrencle*. 

I  les  of  ti  d  Talued 

?  .irion    to    otir    dollar.      The    United 
Chamber    of    Commerce    fcTors    the 
caiiac  It  reatlaea  that  during  the  war 
lusrrlal    capacity    waa    developed    far 
our  normal  peacetime  needa  and  it 
rore:gn   outleta  for  our  atirplua  pro- 
It  also  ravors  a  continuation   of 
trade  on  the  American  baaia  of  prl- 
rrfjrl'e    which   may   not  be  poaaible 
^oes  under  or  in  Its  despera- 
la   forced   to   resort   to   the 
communistic  system  of  state  trad  i. 
r   unions  of   the   nation   favor   this 
auae    full    production    with    foreign 
above  domeatic  conaumptton  means 
loyment  for  them.     Farm  orfinlsa- 
vor   ihla   loan   because   we    ■ 
percent  of  our  cotton.   2tJ 
'  rheat;  20  percent  of  our  fresh  applet 
and  dried  fruiu,  and  10  percent 
uf  our  lard  and  pork  producla.     Like 
our   farmers   learned    how.   durtni< 
to   Increase   production   and   they 
regtmantatlon  and  the  dlaastroualy 
wblch  inevitably  must  result  from 
nt  program  of  production   In  ex- 
avaiiable  markeu.     Th"   Fideratlon 
and      Profeaaional      Women's 
I  eaguc  of  Women  Voters,  the  Aaaocia- 
Jnlveralty  Women,  the  Federation  of 
Clubs,  and  similar  clubs  favor  the 
part  because  they  handle  the  family 
and   reaUae    what  a   stake   the   coi>.- 
Aas    in    the    question    of    result ;..( 
juotaa.   nud  emlMrgoec   upon    world 
In  part  because  they  believe  that 
of  the  loan  will  promote  proe- 
home  and  peace  abroad.    The  pri- 
l^tereata    of    the    Federal    Council    of 
of    Christ    in    America.    Freedom 
Vomen's  Action  Committee  for  Vic- 
La"  '   ■    °';»ce.   World   Alliance   for 
the     Chiu-ches.     and 
omen  -  t  rnatlan  AsaocUtlon  la  In 
a  future  war,  knowing  full   well 
wars     uaually     eventuate     into 
wars 

ng  here  last  February,  before  the  an- 

of   the  Rouse  Plre  Co.  I   re- 

the  fact  that  we  were  unhappy.  »nd 

■""■  toward  the  future  with  profound 

There   waa   no   contentment    In 

our  honqeland  was  torn  with  In- 

I  trife.  and  dark  and  diaturbing  clouds 

on    the  foMlgB   borison.     The 

purpose  and  aetloB  by  which  we  bad 

greatest   war   in   hlatory  waa  gone 

ome  were  saying  again,  our  boys  have 

1  aln— there  wUl  be  no  peace.     In  the 

.  however.  United  Natlooa  Organi- 

been  established,  the  Ocneral  A«- 

laa    met    in    London;    the    Sectirlty 

now  meeung  m  New  York;  and  we. 

are  not  a  spectator  but  a  major 

The  United  Nations  Relief  and 

1  atlon    AdminUtration    la    domg    Its 

^  for  millions  of  ne«dy  victims,  the 

Agricultural  Organiaation  la  Itmc- 

1  be  IntemaUooal  UoneUry  Fund  and 

Bank   for   Reconatrucilon 

t  baa  baan  urganiaad.  and  tbe 

tcraaaad  the  foreign  londlag 

the  Export-Import  Bank.    They  are 

In  our  program  for  a  laatlng  peace 

"  loan  to  Qraat  Britain  la  another 

t  program. 

drlva  out  much  discontent  and  lift 

from  the  road  ahaad  IX  w«  wUl 

M  that  there  la  a  algnlflcant  dlScr- 

--XX  winning  the  war  and  winning 

THa  war  la  won  when  your  oppo- 

udar  and  lay  down  ttMlr  aniH 

vbo  Mrrad  in  that  war  are  en- 

baif*.     King   Solomon   had 

with  tbe  draft,  aa  he  drafted 

M  wtU  as  aoMtcra.     In  hla  old  age. 
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summarialng  his  phlloeophy  of  life  in  Bccle- 
siastea.  Soloaion  aald.  "In  that  war  there  la 
no  dlacharfe."  ftace  Is  not  assured  by  sign- 
ing a  peace  treaty  or  by  Joining  an  Interna- 
tional aaaoclation  dedicated  to  the  principles 
of  peace.  Peace  l»  not  a  matter  of  days,  of 
weeks,  cr  of  montha.  It  must  be  lived,  and 
there  is  no  dtacharga.  A  world  organ.zatlon 
for  security  la  Important,  but  if  it  is  to  suc- 
ceed It  must  rest  upon  continuous  Interna- 
tional cooperation  in  matters  of  peace,  which 
to  to  say  economic  affairs 

In  World  War  II  aa  m  World  War  I,  Great 
Britain   held  the  line  for  us  until   we  were 
prepared       We   were   thrilled    when.    In    the 
dark   hour   of   England,   that    fearlesa   world 
leader,    Winston    Churchill,    said—  We    will 
fight  on  land,  on  sea.  and  In  the  air  until  we 
win  the  victory     In  making  that  fight  the 
Brltuh  suffered  heavy  loases     One  home  out 
of  four  m  England  waa  either  completely  de- 
auoyed  or  badly  damaged.     Factories  were 
desuoyed  or  damaged     Thnuaanda  of  tons  of 
shipping  were  lost     Debts  to  foreign  nations 
in  the  sum  of  tU  000.000.000  were  incurred 
Foreign  investments  in  excess  of  $4.C00  000.- 
000  were  liquidated      Included  In  that  llqui- 
d:iti<  n  was  the  American  Vlsctise  Corp    with 
(freat    plantt  in   Pennsylvania   and   Virginia. 
Over   and  above  all   this  we  are  neyotiatlng 
wuh    a   nation   which   speaks  our   iangtiage. 
shares    our    faith    in    democracy    and    from 
Colonial    days   down    to   World    War    II    has 
alwavii  been  our  best  customer.     She  desire^ 
to  continue    to   be   our    beat    customer    but 
cannot  puasibly  do  so  without  money  tn  re- 
habilitate her  Industries  at  home  and  a    .i- 
her  In  securing  a  release  from  the  debt  obli- 
Hrations    to    the    sterling    area    abroad       In 
welifhlnR  the  penalty  for  refusal  to  help  re- 
habilitate   Great    Britain    the    McGraw-Hill 
Publlshlrg     Co.      advertisement      previously 
refened    to    goes    on    to    say — "The    United 
Kingdom's     orbit"      (which      Includes      the 
Brltl'h      Empire      and      eisjhteen      so-called 
sterling-area  countries)    'accounts  for  more 
than  half  of  the  world  s  Imports  and  exoorta 
combined     It  likewise  U  crucial  to  the  trade 
of  the  United  States     In  the  years  Immedi- 
ately preceding  the  war.  the  sterling  area  and 
payment-agreement  countries  provided  Just 
under  one-half  of  both  the  import  and  ex- 
port trade  of  'his  country."    And  then  the 
ad  lists  these  coata  In  refusing  to  make  the 
loan— "We  would   loae   through   the  ahrtnk- 
age  of  t nr  trade,  through  the  wrench  of  vio- 
lent  readjustments   m   our   production   pat- 
terns, and  eventually   through   the  curtail- 
ment cf  our  over-all  output  below  what  it 
would  be  under  an  open  rather  than  a  cloaad 
aystem.     We  would  lose  heavily  m  economic 
liberty  under  a  procedure  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed   with   success   only   by    a   doae   regi- 
mentation of  production   as  well  as  trade. 
Moat  of  all.  we  would  lose  In  prestige,  throvgh 
dtfBonstratlng  that  we  are  still  unprepared 
to  exercise  a  world  laadenblp  to  which  our 
giant  stature  aa  the  poaaaaaor  of  almost  half 
of  the  world  s  economic  capacity  entitles  ua  " 
Certain  imperialistic  ret"-'  ■"   ries  In  Great 
Britain  like  certain  laulai.  n  thia  coim- 

try  do  not  favor  this  loan  oe«:«u8C  there  are 
the  conditions  that  we  hava  Impoaed: 

1.  That  a  common  code  be  adopted  to 
govern  the  rcgtilatlon  cf  comi^erce  by  the 
natlona  of  the  world. 

a  That  tariffs  be  subaUntlally  reduced  and 
that  preferences  be  eliminated. 

3.  That  quantitative  rcatrtctlons — quotas 
and  embargoea — be  llmltcd  to  a  few  really 
naccaaary  caaca  and  that  they  be  admiolatcred 
without  discrimination. 

4  That  aubsidlea.  In  gananl.  should  be  the 
aubject  of  intamatlonal  d>aeuaa.on.  and  that 
aubaldies  on  ezporu  ahould  be  confined  to 
exceptional  caaea.  under  general  rules. 

&  That  gnuinmaaia  conducting  such 
sUW  entarprlMa  ■twld  agree  to  give  fair 
traatmcnt  to  the  commerce  of  all  friendly 
atataa.  that  tbay  aboaM  amka  thmu  pnr- 
and  salaa  on  p«Ml]r  aconomte  grounda. 


that  they  should  avoid  using  a  monopoly 
of  Imports  to  give  undue  protection  to  their 
own  producers,  and  that  governments  whose 
enterprises  are  completely  socialized  should 
commit  themselves  aa  to  the  quantities  of 
gtxxla  which  they  propose  to  irt^rart. 

6.  That  carteia  and  combines  should  be 
prevented,  by  International  action  from  re- 
stricting the  commerce  of  the  world 

7  That  action  with  respect  to  the  special 
problem  cf  wrnlus  commtxIUles.  In  world 
trade,  be  International  rather  than  national. 
that  the  solution  of  this  problem  be  sought 
by  measures  that  would  remove  the  bas;c 
catises  of  the  dlfllctilty,  not  by  mea^'jres  that 
would  perpetuate  it,  and  that  the  solution 
be  sought,  m  particular  by  measures  that 
would  expa: 

8.  Th.nt  n  ng  exports  or  fix- 

ing prir  ..  they  are  necc8s;iry,  be  lim- 

ited In  (  i;   that  they  be  attended,  at 

every  stage,  by  full  publicity;  and  that  con- 
suming .  Mn:ri»><  H»  ..ivcn  ar  equal  voce 
«'th  p.  .s  in  their  formula- 

tion and  .iuii:n 

9   That  an   1  nal   trade  organlza- 

t'on  be  created,  ui.cer  the  E-onomrc  and 
S:!rUil  Council,  n«  »n  ln»egri'l  part  of  the 
structure  of  the  '  •        ins. 

10.  That  each  ..a  agree.  Individ- 

ually, to  t'ke  acion  designed  to  provide  full 
and  regular  employment;  that  no  cfuntry 
should  attempt  to  solve  Its  domestic  prob- 
lems by  measures  that  would  prevent  the 
expansion  of  world  trade;  that  no  country.  In 
'hort.  should  be  free  to  expert  Us  unem- 
!'.    vment 

When  that  program  for  economic  co<pe ra- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  us  and  Great 
Britain,  the  18  nations  of  the  sterling  area 
will  undoubtedly  participate  and  eventually 
all  of  the  major  trading  nations  of  the  world, 
with  the  poaslble  exception  of  Russ  a,  will 
unite  in  the  program  as  they  have  done  in 
the  other  international  organizations  which 
we  have  sponsored.  Naturally,  I  hope  that 
Rtisala  eventually  will  do  likewise,  but  in 
the  meantime  a  powerful  movement  for  a 
lasting    peace    will    have    been  As 

Secretarv  Brmea  recently  said:       >  ,  the 

war  by  fighting  tosrether     We  must  keep  the 
peace  by  working  totrrther  '• 


No   OPA   for   GoTemment   as   Lard'ord 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  TUX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Government  is  calUrg  attention  to 
the  shonagp«;  of  food  for  Amelia  and 
the  world  and  demanding  that  the  fann- 
ers of  this  country  produce  food  in  abun- 
dance to  feed  our  people  at  home  and 
aulst  the  starving  of  the  world,  yet  our 
Oovemment  itself  seems  to  be  doin*: 
everything  to  hobble  the  production  of 
food. 

In  the  first  place  the  President  acting 
through  Selective  Service  Is  violating  the 
law  of  the  land  and  taking  from  the 
farms  those  who  are  producing  food. 
Oniy  thb  wecK  the  Selective  Service  po- 
litely said.  We  are  paying  no  atlenUon 
to  the  Tydings  amendment  with  refer- 
ence to  those  who  are  producing  food." 

Now  the  Government  Itself  is  taking 
an  active  part  to 'discourage  farmers 
from  ptontlng  bnd.  At  Plum  Brock 
up  in  my  dutrict  the 
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Government  took  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  fariii  land  from  its  owners.  In  fact 
thousands  of  acres  more  than  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  needed,  so  that  these 
surplus  Government  lands  were  rented 
to  nearby  farmers  for  the  sum  of  S4  per 
acre. 

And  now  in  the  spring  of  1946.  when 
the  Government  demands  everyone  to 
produce  more  food,  the  very  same  Gov- 
ernment is  now  demanding  $12.50  an  acre 
for  the  same  land  it  rented  for  $4  an 
acre,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  300 
percent  in  rental  charge. 

While  the  administration  is  talking 
about  gouging  prices  and  ceilings  on  real 
estate,  the  /ery  same  administration  and 
Government  is  increasing  farm  rentals 
more  than  300  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  OPA?  I  demand 
the  administration  and  the  Government 
use  the  same  yardstick  of  price  control 
that  it  forces  upon  the  private  citizen. 


Why  Are  Veterans  Discriminated  Against 
in  the  Purchase  and  Lease  of  Surplus 
Property? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29. 1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property  now  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Assets  Admin- 
istration should  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  revised  so  that  veterans  will 
be  given  a  fair  and  just  opportunity  to 
purchase  surplus  property.  Who  is  more 
entitled  to  a  chance  to  get  started  in 
business? 

Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  the 
American  Legion  to  call  conditions  such 
as  stated  in  the  following  letter  to  our 
attention? 

The  Amebic  an  Legion. 
Washington.  D.  C  March  27.  1946. 

LfzAn  Congressman:  The  American  Legion 
national  headquarters  is  daily  receiving  a 
flood  of  letters  from  veterans  citing  disap- 
pointing experiences  in  their  endeavor  to 
obtain  Government  surplus  property. 

Many  of  these  letters  are  pitiful  and  ap- 
palling. They  reveal  that  the  veterans  are 
meeting  Insurmountable  difficulties  In  their 
desperate  effort  to  obtain  surplus  war  goods 
with  which  to  establish  or  reestablish  them- 
felves  in  a  business,  occupation,  or  profession. 
They  cannot  understand  the  blank  wall 
which  they  come  up  against.    Neither  can  I. 

I  am  certain  that  your  congressional  mall 
Is  packed  with  letters  similar  to  those  re- 
ceived by  the  American  Legion.  To  put  it 
baldly,  the  veteran  of  World  War  n  is  getting 
little  or  none  of  the  goods  being  set  out  at 
surplus  sales,  and  that  which  is  offered  him 
is  usually  shoddy  and  beyond  use  or  repair 
while  the  new  goods  go  elsewhere. 

When  I  speak  of  surplus  property,  all  types 
and  sorts  are  referred  to.  Vehicles  have 
drawn  most  conversation  and  in  most  in- 
stances they  are  essential  to  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  veteran  back  into  civilian  hie. 

But  these  are  not  all  the  story.  The  vet- 
eran needs  pot.  pans,  and  other  kitchen 
utCMlla   so   that   he   can   B?t   up   his   small 


restaurant  or  cafe  and  shorten  the  food  lines 
of  this  Nation;  he  needs  carpenter,  plumbing, 
or  electrical  tools  so  that  be  can  help  in  the 
housing  problems;  he  needs  bulldozers  and 
scrapers  so  that  he  can  terrace  and  save  his 
farm  from  erosion;  he  needs  materials  which 
the  Government  has  possessed  for  war  pur- 
poses in  a  thousand  Instances. 

But  the  veteran  Is  not  getting  these  from 
the  Government.  From  the  civilian  sources 
the  universal  reply  to  him  is: 

"You  are  not  an  old  account.  We  have 
goods  only  for  our  old  customers." 
It  leaves  the  veteran  empty-handed. 
The  Government  had  billions  of  dollars  In 
goods  of  every  kind  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  If  this  property  is  still  held  by  the 
Government  some  efficient  method  of  parcel- 
ing It  out  to  veterans  should  be  established. 
If  this  propeerty  has  already  been  disposed 
of,  then  the  American  people  should  know 
who  got  it  and  how. 

The  situation  is  such  that  immediate 
remedial  steps  should  be  taken  or  the  vet- 
erans of  this  Nation  are  going  to  become 
dangerously  discontented  and  they  will  lose 
confidence  in  promises  of  the  Government. 
America  cannot  afford  that. 

We  all  are  aware  that  meanwhile  the 
surplus  property  Is  melting  away  through 
various  channels.  The  action  I  suggest  Is 
for  Congress  by  the  quickest  possible  method, 
perhaps  resolution,  to  freeze  temporarily  all 
surplus  property  until  the  situation  can  be 
surveyed.  The  veteran  should  be  given  im- 
proved priority.  The  not-for-sale  signs 
should  be  torn  down  in  the  huge  warehouses 
where  thousands  of  articles  useful  to  vet- 
erans are  on  display.  Information  and  dis- 
tribution outlets  should  be  better  organized. 
The  percentage  of  the  total  supply  available 
to  the  veterans  should  be  drastically  In- 
creased, for  his  reestabltshment  In  civil  life 
is  the  pressing  national  problem. 

Otherwise,  within  a  few  short  months  the 
veterans  are  going  to  be  left  empty-handed, 
disillusioned,    and    seriously    disappointed — 
with  the  surplus  property  gone. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

John  Stelle, 
Sational  Commander. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  should 
get  on  the  job  and  check  up  with  the 
War  Assets  Administration  as,  to  the  rea- 
son such  denial  of  rehabilitation  should 
be  permitted  to  continue. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  veterans 
getting  the  "go  by"  on  the  lease  of  sur- 
plus property  when  it  affects  medical  aid 
and  physical  rehabilitation. 

The  following  letter  from  the  veterans' 
home  in  California  indicates  the  need  of 
further  investigation  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration: 

Veterans'  Home  of  California, 
Napa  County,  Cahf..  March  15,  1946. 
Hon.  Gordon  L.  McDonough. 
Member  of  Congress, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  McDonouch:  We  would  like 
to  enlist  ybiu-  support  in  an  effort  to  secure 
surplus  Government  equipment  on  a  lease 
basis  rather  than  through  purchase. 

Public  Law  No.  457  of  the  Seventy-eighth 
Congress,  chapter  479,  second  session  Is 
known  as  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
and  provides  for  the  distribution  of  surplus 
Government  property. 

This  act  provides  that  surplus  Government 
equipment  can  be  transferred  to  Federal 
agencies  but  requires  that  its  disposal  to 
local  governments  or  to  nonprofit  institu- 
tions must  be  made  by  sale  or  lease. 

Section  13  of  the  act.  In  paragraphs  A  and 
B  specifically  reads  that  surplus  property 
"may  be  sold  or  leased  to  the  States."  The 
lease  provuion  of  the  act  has  apparently  not 
been  made  operative  and  It  Is  this  part  of 


the  law  governing  the  disposal  of  surplus 
Government  property  that  should  become 
effective  by  regulation  so  that  veterans*  facil- 
ities operated  by  the  States  could  secure 
equipment  by  entering  into  a  leasing  agree- 
ment rather  than  by  outright  purchase. 

The  Veterans'  Home  of  California,  as  does 
all  State-operated  veterans'  homes,  receives 
from  the  Federal  Government  the  sum  of 
$25  per  month  for  each  member  approved 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  Our  cur- 
rent operating  per  capita  cost  is  approxi- 
mately $75  per  month  rnd  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  paying  only  about  one-third  of 
the  operating  cost.  The  Federal  Government 
does  not  participate  In  any  expenditure  for 
capital  outlay.  Our  present  Investment  In 
capital  expenditures  Is  $4,000,000  and  the 
postwar  building  program  of  the  home  which 
has  been  approved  by  the  State  legislature 
and  the  Governor  will  add  another  $6,000,000 
to  our  Investment  in  capital  assets. 

The  new  buildings  we  are  going  to  con- 
struct will  almost  double  the  bed  capacity 
of  the  home.  The  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  their  auxiliary  the  Rebekah 
Lodge  of  the  State  of  California  are  raising 
a  fund  for  the  construction  of  an  Industrial 
vocational  training  center  at  the  Veterans' 
Home  of  California.  Training  will  be  offered 
to  disabled  veterans  of  the  home  and  we 
already  have  75  veterans  of  the  Second  World 
War  on  our  rolls. 

Page  7,  paragraph  (c^  of  the  Surplus  Prop- 
erty Act  states.  "The  Board  shall  take  into 
consideration  any  benefit  which  has  accrued 
or  may  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the 
use  by  any  such  State,  political  subdivision, 
instrumentality,  or  institution." 

The  States  in  operating  veterans'  homes 
and  hospitals  for  the  protection  of  its  own 
disabled  veterans  are  assuming  a  large 
financial  responsibility,  and  it  would  seem 
that  they  should  be  entitled  to  receive  sur- 
plus Government  property  on  a  long-term 
lease  at  a  minimum  cost. 

We  believe  that  it  was  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  In  passing  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944  to  lease  to  the  States,  and  especially 
to  those  agencies  of  the  State  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  and  ho.spitalizatlon  of 
disabled  veterans'  surplus  Government 
equipment. 

We  are  sending  a  similar  communication 
to  each  Representative  and  Senator  from 
the  State  of  California  In  Congress,  and  It 
would  be  most  helpful  to  us  if  the  entire 
California  representation  In  Congress  would 
help  us  In  this  matter. 
Very  sincerely. 

Nelson  M.  Holdehman, 

Colonel-Commandant. 


Russian  Occupation  Forces  Living  Off  the 
Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  veiscoNsiN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  question  is  often  raised,  to  what  ex- 
tent can  and  should  the  United  States  or 
UNRRA  assume  responsibility  to  feed 
the  starving  peoples  of  the  war-torn 
world,  particularly  those  areas  under  the 
domination  of  the  Russian  armed  forces. 
Since  our  contribution  to  UNRRA  repre- 
sents about  75  percent  of  its  total  outlay, 
its  activities  greatly  affect  our  economy 
at  home. 
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Derember  7,  1945.  in  a  stat«in<>nt 
in  cnnnaetion  «tth  thr  granting 
tional  fUBAltD  UNRRA.  I  said: 

more  thjui  12.000.000  Ru»lan  aoldiera 

RiMtian  civilian*  arc  pullclcg 

unlike   American    armed 

lo  aol  have  their  needs  supphed  (rom 

They    live    right    off    the 

they  occupy      With  the 

peofM*    graatly     lmpoven«hed     and 

I  he  presence  oX  tbeae  3.000.000  non- 

vr     paraattic    forelKners    u    like    a 

(nawiim  at   the  vitals  ur   the  Puliah 


I  mlfchL  have  stated  further  that  if 
these  }. 000. 000  nonproductive  person.s 
w«re  not  present.  Poland's  hunter  and 
saHerir  K  might  be  wiped  out  and  her 
need  for  UNRRA  aid  materially  reduced. 


Und»r 


pation 


ment.  b 
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it 
In 


may    be 
a    large 


truthfi  lly    concluded    that 

mri.siup.    either   directly   or   indirectly. 

UNRRa  ls  supporting  the  Ru.ssian  occu 


forces,  whereas  that  is  the  sole 
of    the    Russian   Oovern- 


re.spon^ibiUty 
-ment 

But  Toland  is  only  one  example  of  the 
depletion  and  diversion  of  food  supplies 
in  the  lusslan-occupied  land.s  that  con- 
sequenl  ly  require  UNRRA  aid  to  prevent 
comple  e  starvation  There  are  more 
than  6.  )00  000  Russian  mihtary  and  po- 
lice per  ionnel  In  foreign  lands  of  Europe 
and  A.s  a.  The  same  conditions  prevail 
in  all  r  us.Nian  dominated  and  controlled 
countri  ?s  in  eastern  and  southern  Eu- 
rope. '  "he.se  came  conditions  prevail  re- 
gardles ;  of  whether  the  occupied  country 
was  fo>.  ally,  or  friend  in  the  recent 
conflict 

Certainly 
forces 
ported 


the    Russian    occupation 
Pherever  they  are.  should  be  sup- 
md  fed  with  supplies  from  their 
homela  id.     The  countries  they  occupy 
have  nc  surpluses  and  if  they  are  denied 
lim  ted  crops  they  can  raise,  they 
rehabilitate  themselves;  in  fact, 
they  ms  y  peri.sh. 
C.  Typer  Wood,  of  the  State  Depart- 
ought  this  matter  to  a  head  at 
the  UN*RA  convention  at  Atlantic  City 
In  connection  with  the  Russian  forces 
In  Austiia.  who  have  demanded  acreage 
sufllcienL  to  feed  more  than  250,000  ci- 
vUtans  t  iroiiKh  an  entire  year.    It  is  high 
ttut  thiit  this  practice  be  stopped.    Our 
granari<  s.  too.  are  nearly  .spent  and  there 
is  no  res  .son  why  we  should  have  to  deny 
ourselvej  food  and  Injure  the  health  of 
our  citijenry  merely  to  support  Russian 
occupat  on  forces  in  foreign  lands.    The 
people  of  these  occupied  lands  are  most 
anxious    to    be    freed    of    occupational 
armies    which   are   Impeding    their    re- 
covery.    It   is   growing   more   apparent 
each  da:'  that  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  armi  d  Riissian  forces,  both  military 
and  civi  ian.   Is  to  attempt   to  convert 
Uteae  pe)ples  to  eammunism.  by  the  use 
<rf  Bllitj  ry  and  poiloa  persuasion.    It  is 
understandable  that  Russian  occupation 
forces  m  ly  be  necessary  in  Germany  and 
the  Nazi  satellite  countries,  but  certainly 
there  is  no  need  for  them  in  countries 
like  Poland.  Czechoslovakia.  Yugaslavia. 
and   the  other  countries  that   are  our 
The  UNO  should  give  immediate 
tc    liberating   these   unfortunate 
peoples  { t  once.    They  have  earned  the 


right  to  freedom  and  the  liberty  of  self- 
determination. 

At  this  point.  I  wish  to  incorporate  an 
editorial  from  the  E\ening  Star  of  March 
27.  1948.  entitlec*  "Living  Off  the  Coun- 
try' ; 

UVIMC    OfT   THX  COUimT 

The  serlcB  ot  proponln  made  at  the  UNRRA 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  by  C.  Tyler  WihxI. 
of  tJie  State  Department,  brir.ga  into  the 
ofMn  aaoUtcr  of  those  laaues  whub  divide  the 
Wcstrrn  Powen  from  the  Soviet  Union  Mr. 
WiKKl  charge*  that  the  Urge  Ruaaia  armie*  of 
occupation  In  Auatria  have  requuitioned 
large  areaa  of  farm  land  to  fe*^  these  troops 
at  a  moment  when  that  unfortunate  country 
Is  faced  with  masa  atarvatlon.  and  that  auch 
actiona  are  contrary  to  both  the  letter  and 
the  spirit  of  the  UNRR.\  agreement,  to  which 
r.uasia  haa  subscribed  Mr  Wood  further  as- 
aerta  that  the  local  Russia  military  authori- 
ties had  earlier  agreed  «ith  those  of  the  other 
Allied  occupation  forces  that  no  local  food- 
stutTs  should  be  taken  for  aucti  purposes. 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  whs  explained 
by  Mr.  Wood  when  he  aald  that  even  one-half 
of  the  acreage  requUitloned  by  the  Russiaas 
would  feed  3S0  000  pet_iple  for  a  year,  and  he 
went  on:  "Any  miliUry  attached  to  a  gov- 
ernment  which  1.  a  member  of  UNRRA  which 
diverts  supplies  from  the  use  of  the  nation. 
denies  the  very  principles  to  which  It  Is  obli- 
gated under  UNRRA."  He  then  urged  adop- 
tion of  his  proposal  which  limited  the  taking 
of  local  supplies  by  occup>lng  armtea  to  fresh 
foods,  such  as  fresh  fruiU  and  vegetables,  of 
which  there  Is  a  surplus  and  also  that  local 
supplies  of  oil  and  gasoline  found  In  occupa- 
tion terntcirles  should  be  n  lable  to 
UNRRA  f  .r  transport  and  d.  >n  of  Its 
food  and  other  .supplies 

This  program  has  been  opposed  from  the 
start  by  the  Russian  delegation,  and  Soviet 
satellite  members  have  either  kept  silent  or. 
In  the  case  of  Czechoslovakia,  have  frankly 
stated:  "Under  present  circumstances  we 
can  t  take  a  stand  "  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  delegation  has  wtvoleheartedly  sup- 
p<irted  the  American  proposal,  statiinj  that 
Its  Information  Indicated  that  Austria  now 
"18  more  nearly  threatened  with  extinction 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe." 

It  should  be  understood  that,  while  the 
present  controversy  is  specifically  over  Aus- 
tria, much  the  same  condition  prevails  in 
other  liljerated  countries  of  Europe  under 
Russian  military  occupation.  Prom  the  ftrst, 
the  Russian  armies  aeem  to  have  system- 
atically lived  off  the  country,  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  .<iettled  Russian  policy  to  have  these 
forces,  aggregating  mUUons.  maintained  by 
the  occupied  areas,  regardless  of  its  effects 
upon  local  slttwtlons.  With  tJNRRAs  over- 
all supplies  so  inadequate  at  best,  such  vio- 
lations of  Russia's  UNRRA  obligations  are 
especially  Intolerable 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or  OKZJIBOIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^tS 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Ur.  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  the  American  Legion  of  my 
State  conducted  an  oratorical  contest  on 
the  subject  The  Constitution  In  a  Chang- 
ing World-  First,  there  aere  county  con- 
tests in  the  various  counties  of  my  State. 
and  then  district  contests  in  each  con- 


fresafcmal  district.  The  contest  for  my 
district  was  held  at  Muskopee.  Okla. 
Miss  Mary  Ellen  Ash.  of  2621  West  Ok- 
mulgee, in  Mu>kogee.  a  Junior  cf  Ccn'ral 
High  School  of  that  city,  won  first  prize, 
ahich  -sent  her  to  the  regional  contest  at 
Holdenville.  Okla. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  those  mtere.'^tcd 
in  history  and  those  who  love  our  Con- 
stitution to  read  Miss  Ash's  oration. 
Under  leav  *  'end  my  remarks  I  wish 
to  include  ,i  copy  of  the  same: 

THK  coNarrnmoN  m  a  chancing  woaio 

In  the  life  of  every  great  person  there  1b 
always  a  firm  guiding  hand,  so  that  wheji 
one  falters  or  wanders  astray  It  Is  always 
there  lo  lead  him  bock  to  the  right  path. 
With  seme  as  with  Washington,  th  s  guid- 
ance was  achieved  by  prayer  He  was  known 
to  kneel  for  hours  m  the  snow  asking  for 
divine  help  before  leading  his  mtn  into 
battle  Llncolns  mother  was  the  Rreat  In- 
fluence In  hU  early  life,  encouraging  him 
when  the  way  seenMd  hopelees.  Beethoven. 
ch.iUengcd  and  spurred  on  by  a  handicap! 
wrote  great  symphonies  that  will  live  for- 
ever. Edison,  with  pe.-^sUtent  faith  end  de- 
termination, in  spite  of  d«afn«M.  lighted 
the  face  of  the  wurld 

So  It  U  with  c  "fl  States    All  through 

the    years   of    t\,  ,nd   strife    there    h.s 

bc«'n  one  ever-shining  beacon  toward  which 
.  ur  Nation  has  turned  In  times  of  need. 
the  Constitution  of  our  United  States.  This 
document  was  created  In  one  crisis  lo  tide 
ua  through  that  and  other  great  crusc*^. 
Torough  the  years  politicians  have  attempted 
to  tear  It  apart,  but  it  ha-,  stood  like  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  a  solid  foundation  to  fur-; 
ther  our  American  way  of  life. 

Man  5  search  throughout  tlie  ages  has  been 
for  freedom.      Governments,  promising  that 
freedom,  rose,  then  when  they  failed  lo  carry 
out    their    promise    they    collap«ed        Etrvpt, 
and  Persia.  Greece  and  Rome.  German-,   and  f 
Japan   all   failed   to  adjust   to  man  s   needs.  I 
and  one  after  another  they  passed  Into  his- 
tory. 

But  can  a  document  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  based,  written  .10  long  ago.  lit  a 
changing  world,  a  world  full  of  modern  In- 
ventions and  new  methods  of  transportation? 
The  aiuiwer  is  yes  It  has  been.  It  is.  it  will 
ever  be  able  to  meet  the  fluctuations  (-1  time 
because  the  55  statesmen  who  formulated 
it  were  gifted  with  the  vl5lon  and  power  to 
look  Into  the  future  They  wrote  It  In  such 
a  manner  and  worded  it  in  such  language 
that  It  wilt  fit  any  age. 

For  example,  let  us  examine  the  cfflce  nf 
President.  Our  President  Is  given  a  grer»t 
deal  of  authority,  yet  today  his  powers  are 
limited  Ju5t  as  they  were  in  the  time  of 
Wash. 

Oiir  ratlc  way  of  life,  that  will  exist 

a»  long  as  there  Is  an  America,  is  provided 
for  In   the  Constitution,   by  which   all   mm 
are  given  equal  rights.    This  document  guar- 
antees tolerance,  taking  care  of  t' 
that  they  might  be  given  an  edu^ 
Ing   care   of    the    poor   that    they    n. 
pDvided  with  the  necessities  of  life.       ^  ..  ^ 
care  of  the  rich  that  they  mlpht  not  oppress 
those  less  fortunate:  taking  care  of  the  labor- 
ing man  that  he  might  have  protection  and 
he.»llhy  surroundings,  that  he  might  strike 
against  bis  employer  lo  gain  fair  wages  and 
fair    working   condltliins.    taking    care    that 
everyone    may    worship    God    In    his    own 
manner. 

Although  It  provides  for  these  things  it  is 
by  no  means  a  static  document,  fcr  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Constitution  may  be  expanded  to 
lit  the  American  needs  in  several  ways-  Ptrst 
interpretation  by  the  Supreme  Court:  sec- 
ond, by  an  elastic  cUuse  for  which  Madison 
was  chiefly  responaibie;   third,  by  article  V. 
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which  states  that  Congress  shall  ha\^  the 
power  to  propose  amendments  which  it 
deems  necessary  for  the  fulflUment  of  the 
Constitution;  and  fourth,  by  public  opinion. 
This  is  perliaps  the  greatest  factor  because 
of  Ita  restraint  and  control.  The  people 
select  the  man  they  wish  for  President  and 
those  they  wish  to  represent  them  in  Con- 
grew.  If  these  men  do  not  carry  out  the 
desires  of  the  public  they  are  removed  from 
office  at  the  next  election.  In  this  way.  as  it 
is  implied  in  the  Constitution,  the  people 
control  the  Government. 

We  derive  most  of  our  power  from  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  first  10  amendments.  These 
rights  are  ancient  principles  of  English  law 
which  have  served  the  cause  of  freedom  lor 
generations.  They  were  not  formulated  in  a 
day.  The  British  fought  for  nearly  500  years 
to  win  these  rights  from  despots  and  tyrants. 
What  are  these  rights?  They  are  our  free- 
dom of  religion,  our  freedom  of  speech,  our 
freedom  of  the  press,  our  freedom  of  assem- 
bly. They  are  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of 
our  homes.  They  are  our  guarantee  of  trial 
by  Jury.  These  are  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Now. 
they  are  over  150  years  old.  Will  they,  like 
the  Constitution,  reach  their  two  hundredth 
birthday?  That  depends  upon  us.  the  people 
of  this  generation  and  of  the  generations  of 
the  future. 

But  can  the  Constitution  and  every  right 
It  contains  and  stands  for  fail?  The  in- 
vincible city  of  Rome  boasted  that  it  could 
not  fall:  yet  It  did.  But  Its  destruction  was 
not  caused  by  outside  forces.  The  people 
themselves  were  the  cause.  They  began  to 
gamble  and  allowed  their  army  to  disinte- 
grate. Our  country  might  also  collapse.  But 
the  fault  will  not  rest  with  the  Constitution 
but  with  the  people  themselves.  Misplaced 
faith  has  ruined  many  nations.  These  na- 
tions collapsed  t>ecause  their  supreme  laws 
were  not  mobile  enough  and  their  leaders  did 
not  have  the  vision  to  keep  pace  with  the 
changing  world.  We  have  no  fear  that  our 
great  Nation  will  follows  the  pattern  of  those 
countries  because,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, in  our  Constitution  a  government  pro- 
vided lor  its  own  change,  without  turbu- 
lence, without  bloodshed,  by  which  it  could 
meet  the  demands  of  a  changing  world. 

As  the  Bill  of  Rights  has  been  set  up  as  an 
example  for  ideal  government,  so  our  Con- 
stitution itself  has  exerted  wide  influence 
upon  other  nations,  for  it  Is  a  document  such 
as  this  that  nations  of  the  world  are  seeking 
todav  to  govern  them  as  we  have  been  gov- 
erned by  our  Constitution.  Canada.  Mexico. 
Australia,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and 
many  other  countries  have  adopted  constitu- 
tions patterned  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
alter  our  own; 

These  things  I  have  previously  mentioned 
are  proof  of  the  endurance  and  stability  of 
the  Constitution.  Yet  we  have  still  another. 
For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  of  un- 
exampled social,  civil,  and  material  advance- 
ment, the  Constitution  has  applied  itself. 
adapted  Itself,  amended  Itself,  and  through 
stress  and  shock  of  civil  war  the  like  of  which 
no  other  Constitution  ever  felt,  it  has  re- 
mained firm  as  the  basis  of  our  Government. 
Because  of  this  the  American  has  reason  to 
believe  that  his  fundamental  law  contains 
what  the  Scriptures  call  "the  power  of  end- 
less life." 

The  great  statesman,  who  penned  the  final 
draft,  chose  to  begin  the  document  with  these 
words:  "We.  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the 
United  States  of  America." 

That  is  the  preamble  summarizing  the  In- 
tention of  the  Constitution,  It  has  endured 
156  years,  and  it  will  continue  to  endure  as 
long  as  the  shadow  of  Old  Glory  continues  to 
hallow  and  aanctlfy  our  American  soil. 


Congress  and  the  People 
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HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  GEARHART,  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  consent  of  the  membership, 
expressed  but  a  moment  ago.  I  offer  for 
inclusion  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  most  timely  and  a  remarkably  well 
considered  feature  editorial  from  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  of  March  25.  1946. 
The  editorial  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred is  the  following: 

Congress  and  the  People 
■  Within  a  few  weeks,  the  American  p<'ople 
will  commence  the  eliminations  preparatory 
to  determining,  in  November,  the  identities 
of  nearly  hall  a  thousand  citizens  who  will 
comprise  all  of  the  lower  House  and  one- 
third  of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  holding  of  congressional  elections  has. 
of  course,  been  a  biennial  event  for  150  years 
and  more;  they  have  lieen  held  in  every  kind 
of  political  and  international  weather,  and 
are  an  old  story. 

This  year  Is  dlCferent — so  much  different 
that  any  American  with  an  interest  in  what's 
going  to  happen  to  his  income,  his  business, 
his  Nation,  his  very  life,  in  the  next  decade, 
had  better  start  thinking  about  the  kind  of 
man  he's  going  to  send  to  the  Capitol  from 
his  district. 

The  differences  between  this  and  an  ordi- 
nary year  bear  enumerating.  This  year  is 
different,  first,  because  it  marks  the  first  con- 
gressional election  of  the  post-Roosevelt  era: 
next,  because  it  marks  the  first  congressional 
election  of  the  postwar  era:  and,  finally,  be- 
cause it  marks  the  first  congressional  elec- 
tion of  the  atomic  age.  We  may  safely  leave 
It  to  the  sociologists  to  measure  the  impact 
of  these  historic  milestones  upon  the  future: 
it  Is  enough  for  most  of  us  to  concern  our- 
selves with  wheihei  that  future  wUl  come  to 
pass,  and  by  what  means. 

There  is  no  intent  here,  in  thus  dragging 
in  the  A-bomb  by  the  heels,  to  suggest  that 
each  congressional  aspirant  be  asked:  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  that  thing?"  If 
he  knew  the  right  answer  he'd  be  a  fool  to 
settle  lor  a  Congressman's  pay.  Rather,  the 
purpose  is  to  illustrate  the  peoples  obliga- 
tion, in  the  gloomy  light  of  a  precarious  fu- 
ture, to  ask  the  candidate:  "How  much  sense 
have  you  got? " 

WHAT   THE   FOCNDEBS    INTENDED 

That  question,  which  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered impertinent  in  view  of  whose  welfare 
is  at  stake  in  this  game,  is  basically  one  of 
IQ,  but  it  docs  not  stop  there.  To  demon- 
strate his  fitness  to  serve,  a  candidate  should 
demonstrate  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  organization  in  which  he  seeits  member- 
ship, of  the  ills  which  have  overtaken  it,  and 
the  means  of  correcting  those  ills. 

He  should  know,  primarily,  what  the 
makers  of  the  Constitution  meant  wh<!n  they 
stipulated  that  "All  legislative  powers  here- 
in granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States."  Those  words,  and  the 
subsequent  phraseology  delineating  the  sep- 
arate functions  of  the  executive  and  the  Judi- 
cial branches,  were  not  arrived  at  by  accident. 
This  was  the  first  time  In  world  history  when 
the  three  principal  duties  of  Government 
were  so  divided,  and  the  reason  they  were  so 
divided  was  well  stated  by  George  Washing- 
ton in  his  farewell  address: 

"It  is  Important  •  •  •  that  thi;  habits 
of  thinking  in  a  free  country  should  Inspire 
caution  in  those  entrusted  with  its  adminis- 


tration, to  confine  themselves  within  their 
respective  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  one  department  to  encroach 
upon  another.  The  spirit  of  encroachment 
tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  de- 
partments in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  what- 
ever the  form  of  government,  a  real  despotism. 
•  •  •  Let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpa- 
tion, fcr  thougH  this  in  one  instance  may  be 
the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the  customary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed." 

THREE  BRANCHES   NOT  COEQUALS 

Tlie  Constitution,  then,  set  up  Congress 
to  make  the  laws,  the  President  to  execute 
them,  and  the  Supreme  Court  to  Interpret 
them.  They  were  not  set  up  as  co-equals. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  broad  terms,  was  the 
balance  wheel;  the  President  was  the  cutting 
edge:  the  Congress  was  the  machinery  that 
made  the  whole  thing  riin. 

Congress  was  thus  set  up  as  the  central 
agency   of   Government,   and   by  creating   a 
Senate  composed  of  two  delegates  from  each 
State   to  serve   6-year   terms,    and   a   House 
whose  Representatives,  chosen  by  population 
unit,   serve   2-year   terms,   the   Constitution 
arranged  a  check-and-balance  system  within 
the  Congress,     Beyond  their  joint  obligation 
to  pass  upon  every  new  law  of  the  land  the 
two  branches  drew  various  separate  duties. 
To  the  Senate  went  the  right  to  inspect  and 
approve    the    principal    Federal    officers    ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  to  pass  upon 
all    treaties.     And    to   the    House   went    the 
most  Important  single  duty  of  all— the  ex- 
clusive right  to  initiate  financial  measures. 
This  was  no  accident,  either — its  precedent 
is  found  in  the  attainment  of  the  same  right 
by  the  British  House  of  Commons  a  century 
earlier,    after    a   long   struggle    to   strip   the 
King  of  the  right  to  levy  taxes  arbitrarily. 
The    American    Colonials    hadn't    forgotten, 
either,    that    they   launched    a   war    on    the 
slogan,  "No  taxation  without  representation." 
They    weren't    going    to    risk    some    future 
despot  usurping  the  right  for  himself. 

STRONGEST  OF  ALL  AGENCIES 

This  grip  on  the  Nation's  purse  strings, 
which  could  break  the  back  of  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  or  any  agency  answerable  to  the 
President,  in  itself  establishes  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  the  strongest  of  all  the 
Government  agencies — indeed. «.  the  most 
powerful  governmental  agency  in  the  world. 
And  It  received  this  power  because  among  all 
the  top  agencies.  It  was  closest  to  the  people. 

if  all  of  this  were  not  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate the  dominant  constitutional  position 
of  the  Congress,  recall  one  more  power — the 
right  to  pass,  over  ttie  President's  veto,  any 
measure  deemed  sufficiently  in  the  public 
interest. 

There  Is  still  another  power  which  must 
be  considered  here,  for  it  is  the  one  which 
most  frequently  gets  the  legislative  branch 
into  trouble — the  constitutional  right  Jo  in- 
vest the  President  with  whatever  powers  he 
needs  to  meet  an  emergency.  More  broadly. 
It  Is  the  legal  right  of  Congress  to  turn  Itself 
into  a  rubber  stamp  In  the  hands  of  the 
President.  Because  emergencies  demand 
summary  action,  it  has  happened  In  every 
major  emergency  in  our  history.  Lincoln, 
plunged  Into  a  civil  war.  seized  every  emer- 
gency power  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  even 
suspending  the  right  of  habeas  corpus; 
Wilson.  In  World  War  I,  became,  with  con- 
gressional assent,  the  most  powerful  man 
in  the  world's  history. 

WHEN  "BOONDOGGLING"  WAS  A  BTWORD 

An  even  more  graphic  example  can  be  found 
In  the  years  encompassing  the  three  terms  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  That  was  an  era  of 
crises,  one  tumbling  upon  another,  and.  indis- 
putably, strong,  swift  executive  action  waa 
necessary  If  we  were  to  survive.  But  It  was 
also  an  era  calling  for  the  utmost  Judgment 
and  Intelligence  in  Congress,  if  it  was  to  draw 
the  vital  line  between  a  sufficiency  of  Presi- 
dential  power   and   the   absolute   power   ot 
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Conitreaa  Jamt  didn't  have  the 
beciune.  for  a  time,  a  completely 
vanl  of  the  President 
ng  on  March  9.  1033.  a  Congress 
itleas  by  the  specter  of  ruinous  de. 
approved  a  maaa  of  legialatton  un- 
In  history — a  hundred  days"  stint 
l?h  the  bank-reform  measures 
National  Industrial  Re- 
Ihe  legtalatlon  was  good: 


not:  but.  good  or  bad.  It  was  all  one 

The     legislature     completely 

w   to  aay  no.   and  while  ii   saw   a 

timate  meaaurea  taken  to  speed  re- 

also  gave  lU  blind.  bUnket  approval 

vorka  which  were  presently  to  make 

eanlng    a    national    pastime,    "boon- 

a   byword   of    millions,    and   Con- 

the  favorite  models  of  ihe  comic- 

Not  until  1935.  when  the  8u- 

rourt  threw  out  the  NRA  as  ■  groea 

of   States    rights   and   Justice 

laahed  out  at  Congreaa'  habit  of  sur- 

8  lU  ri^hu  to  the  PrcMdent  as  •  dele- 

I  unnlng  riot."  did  the  legislators  b<'g!n 

themselves.     By  this  time  the  Presi- 

become  so  engroaeed   In  his  one- 

shiw  that  the  Courts  action  roused  him 

He  thereupon  decided  to  whittle  the 

Court  down  to  size  by  revamping  the 

ion  Itself  and  Introduced  legislation 

crowding  nut  the  old  conservative 

Kven    his   erstwhile   rubber-stamp 

batted  at  this,  and   the   President 

tipdertook    to    "purge"    the    truculent 

ta  out  of  Congrcaa. 

omujcctrr  coNcwas  a  vrr.*L 

lot  <letr«cllng  from  the  constructive 

'  liant  works  of  the  late  Prcatdcnt  to 

It  that  he  was  capable  of  error,  and 

ngreaamen  by  ottering  up  blind  ac- 

ice   did    the   Nation    and    their   own 

nts  a  groas  disservice.     Wiih  such  a 

body  of  yes-men  on  every  hand,  it  is 

iler   that   the   President    began   to 

must   have   an    uncanny   gift   for 

I  Cht  all  the  tune.     In  point  of  fact 

losure  of  the  secret  Yalta  coramlt- 

Rusala  has  so  recently  and  bitterly 

»ted— he  could,  on  occasion,  be  very 

1  ideed.  and  his  errors  could  compro- 

'•''   welfare  of   his  country   for   many 

come. 

Is   no   point   In   all   thU   rehash   of 

fra  except  as  It  concerns  the  present 

re.      The  point  is  that  neither  the 

■nt  nor  any  President  could  usurp 

powers  without  l)eneflt  of  a  con- 

naw  of  shiftless,  unintelligent,  or 

Congreesmen. 

ho   sends    these   shtftleas,    unlntel- 

1  nd    unprincipled    Caocraaamen    to 

■*on? 

th  is,  the  Congreas  win  be  as  good 

>ple  who  elect  It.  for  the  Congress. 

particularly   the   House  of   RepresenU- 

18  close  a  facsimUe  as  can  be  found 

of   the   masa  will   of   the   people 

nt    Congreaa — which    Incidentally 

the  Ifatlon  a  better  deal  than  its 

and  shown  healthv  signs 

o«  the  iKecutlTe  grip     has  been 

of  frequent  public  glbiri;       This 

phenomenon,  because  the  people 

at   their  Congreaa  really  gibe  at 

1.  and  have  only  to  indulge  in  a 

Int^xiepertion  to  And  the  root  of  the 


r  jt 


pr  »ent 


bie 


raOPU'S   STAKS    IN    CONCaXSS 

Congreas  te  by  no  means  per- 

Its  improvement  will  be.  as  it  haa 

n.  in  exact  ratio  to  the  increasing 

of  the  American  people     This  will 

In  the  coming  atomic  age  as  It 

^»  the  put.     If  enough  thinking 

cnrclse  that  prlTllege  at  the  polls. 

11    be  enough  thinking  Congressmen 

Washi|igton  to  give  the  OoTemment  the 

temperance  of  action,  the  flrm- 

tiotlng  It  needs  In  these  dangeroxia 


tne 


years  ahead.  The  Nation  must  look  to  Its 
Congress  for  guidance,  but  the  Congressman 
must  also  look  back  to  hu  constituents  fre- 
quently for  the  nod  that  tells  h:m  he's  on 
the  track.  And  the  obllgaticn  for  sound,  clear 
thinking  does  no:  begin  at  the  primaries,  for 
either  the  candidate  or  the  constituent. 
That  mandate  has  already  been  served  upon 
both,  and  the  noise  of  Hiroshima  and  the 
rumblings  abroad  at  this  moment  serve  only 
to  point  up  the  finality  of  that  mandate — 
to  remind  them  that  this  time,  they  d  better 
be  right. 


The  Ideal  of  Brotherhood 


EXTENSION  OP  KFMARKS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

OF   NEW  JEKbCr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark5  I  take  plea.sure  In 
includinq  therein  a  brief  essay  on  the 
subject  of  brotherhood  The  author  is  a 
very  distingui-shed  and  learned  clergy- 
man. Rev.  August  F.  Bender,  for  many 
years  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Second 
Reformed  Church  in  Jersey  City.  He 
has  al.so  been  for  a  long  while  Protestant 
chaplain  of  the  Jersey  City  Police  De- 
partment. 

He  is  a  sound  .scholar,  a  faithful  and 
effective  pastor,  and  a  celebrated  pulpit 
orator.     The   article   published   In   the 
Jersey  Observer  follows : 
■aoTHxaRooo   avtroAr    wn.L   ai   oasuw>   nc 
CHuacRxs  ToMOKaovr 
In  the  tender  leading  of  His  choeen  people. 
Ood  gives  tu  a  striking  example  of  what  hu- 
manity must  do  if  we  are  to  attain  the  Ideal 
embodied  in  the  term  "brotherhood  '• 

Out  of  bondase.  out  of  the  wilderness  He 
led  them  into  the  Promised  Land.  But  this 
was  not  accomplished  without  effort  on  their 
part.  Many  were  the  sorrows  that  . 
them,  many  were  the  struggles  • 
which  they  passed,  many  were  the  vicioxiea 
that  they  *x)n  before  they  were  allowed 
^  V  man  to  his  own  home  to 

f-  of  united  effort 

Viewing  all  these  things  with  the  vision  of 
a  prophet,  the  sacred  writer  declares  of 
Gods  dealings  with  Israel:  "As  an  eagle 
stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  uketh 
them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings,  so  the 
Lord  al'sne  did  lead  him.  and  there  was  no 
strange  Ood  with  him." 

In  the  Upht  of  revelation  so  wonderfully 
given  u%.  «e  know  that  God  cherishes  all 
races  of  men  as  His  own.  Tliere  are  no  re- 
strictions measured  in  term.s  of  utmost 
borders      All  rs   are   pushed   back   as 

we    become   i  of    the   universe.     0\ir 

mutual  upward  struggle  may  no  longer  be 
limited  In  Its  application  to  the  fellowship 
of  those  who  live  next  door  to  us  or  In  the 
same  city  or  SUte  or  Nation  We  cannot 
escape  a  responsibility  to  the  black  man. 
the  red  man  the  yellow  man.  ■BrGtherhood" 
Is  a  personal  thing 

We  read  In  the  Holy  Scripture:  "If  a  man 
8ay5.  I  love  God."  and  hateth  his  feUow  man. 
he  Is  a  liar;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
whom  he  sees,  how  can  he  love  Gcd  whom  he 
cannot  see?"' 

Prejudice,  envy,  selflshrcss.  lust,  greed, 
fear,  hate — are  there  no  stirrings  among  us 
today  of  the  eagle's  wings,  beckoning  us  to 
new  endeavors  in  the  hleh  callmg  cf  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  Good  WUIT 


D.d  the  God  of  Israel  vacate  His  place  cf 
leadership  when  He  planted  His  people  In  the 
hills  of  Judah"*  Glance  back  acros?  the  page? 
of  history.  Note  the  striking  of  the  hour  cl 
destiny  In  the  affairs  of  nations — Egypt, 
guardian  of  Israel's  Infancy;  Babylon,  privi- 
leged to  forcibly  protect  the  remnnnt  in  the 
hour  cf  distress;  Rome,  whohc  c!  ;  was 

honu.'^ed  by  the  presence  of  thr  God; 

and-  but  a  short  while  ago-Gtmiany!  All 
too  busy  with  petty  material  affairi  to  build 
even  ever  so  slightly  the  structure  of  broth- 
erhood among  men. 

Is  not  thU  a  challenge  to  America  t<xlay? 
Never  in  all  history  ha.s  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity been  flung  so  wide  as  In  the  case  of 
our  Nation.  Her  prestige  rises  superior  tol 
th»>t  of  any  other  land;  her  wealth  exceeds  thel 
dreams  of  any  other  pcncraticn  cfj 
her  resources,  her  Intellect,  chnjac- 
ter,  true  aspirations,  are  greater  than  those 
of  any  people  ever  known?  And  yet  Amer- 
ica's contribution  to  poeterlty  must  inevi- 
tably be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
she  cultivates  good  will— the  spirit  of  broth- 
erhood among  her  own  people,  and  through 
them  among  the  sons  of  men  everywhere,  be 
V  cr  Oentilf.  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
*  n  or  Ethiopian. 

Americas  wonderful  Institutions  may 
perish,  her  pros^ierous  cities  become  waste, 
and  her  marvelous  Government  be  super- 
seded by  another;  but  the  contribution  she 
makes  to  man's  unity  of  thought,  to  man  s 
discovery  of  hlm.=;elf  in  his  fellow  man,  will 
survive  through  the  ages. 

Empires  rl5e  to  p.  wer;  civilizations  be- 
come domii.jMt  iind  decav  and  disappear, 
leaving  behind  them  crumbling  monuments 
to  their  glory,  to  gather  dust  with  the  pa-sing 
of  centuries;  but  out  of  their  experience 
something  lives.  It  Is  the  sedim  nt  cf  Icvc 
which  the  race  collects  and  treasures  and 
transmits  In  the  form  of  eternity  of  good 
will,  of  brotherhood. 

Out  of  the  buried  ruins  of  Syracihje  comes 
the  Inspiriting  story  of  Damon  and  Pythias. 
Moab  tcday  Is  a  deserted  wasteland,  and  her 
gods  long  since  vanished  from  the  earth  but 
the  story  of  love  that  comes  out  of  her  hol- 
ders with  the  figure  of  Ruth  goes  on  through 
the  years,  lifting  mankind  toward  Gcd 

Good  will  then  is  a  personal  thing  It 
begins  with  the  individual.  We.  all  oj  us. 
have  our  responsibilities  and  opportunities. 
The  contribution  we  make  may  not  create 
even  a  ripple  upon  the  great  sea  of  human 
experience,  but  when  we  put  out  of  our 
heart  the  things  which  stand  between  our- 
selves and  our  regard  and  love  for  our  fellow 
man.  our  brother,  we  denmtely  sten  on  a 
higher  plane  of  life  and  become  one  with  'he 
great  throng  that  join  In  the  building  of  the 
imperishable  structure  of  "peace  on  earth 
and  good  wiil  among  men.'" 

•In  the  beauty  of  the  lilies. 

Christ  was  born  across  the  sea. 
With  a  glory  in  His  bosom. 

That  transfigures  you  and  me; 
As  be  died  to  make  men  holy 

Let  us  die  to  make  men  free. 
While  God  Is  marching  on!"* 


Veterani  and  Social  Security  Benefits 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or    CALUFOtNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurxdat;.  February  21,  1946 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  rry  rema:ks.  I  hand  to  the 

-,  ^  Printer  for  inclusion  In  the  Con- 
cussKurAi  RicoRD.  a  highly  informative 
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feature-editorial  from  the  Detroit  Times 
pf  March  20.  1946,  in  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Gearhart  bill,  H.  R.  2987, 
which  would  grant  social-security  credits 
on  the  a.ssumed  basis  of  an  earned  $160 
per  month  to  every  honorably  discharged 
veteran  of  World  War  II  as  if  there  had 
been  no  war  and  the  veteran  had  been  in 
covered  civilian  employment  all  of  the 
time  he  was  in  the  service  of  his  country 
are  endorsed  most  emphatically. 

As  the  editorial  explains  the  necessity 
of  legislation  along  these  lines  better 
than  I  have  ever  seen  it  stated  heretofore, 
I  am  sure  that  the  membership,  after 
reading  it.  will  join  with  me  in  hastening 
the  day  when  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
shall  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  editorial  from  the 
Detroit  Times  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  is  the  following: 

PEOTECTION    HIGHLY    E.^ENED 

Unthinkable  as  it  is  that  Americans  should 
be  ponalized  for  fighting  for  their  country, 
the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  served 
In  the  armed  forces  In  World  War  II  have 
been  penalized  In  their  social  security  bene- 
fits. 

Under  present  provisions  of  the  law  they 
will  receive  less  old-age  pension  when  they 
attain  tke  age  of  65  than  if  they  had  stayed 
home  and  woiked  at  civilian  Jobs  covered  by 
the  Bcclal-sccurily  system. 

The  amount  of  pension  to  be  paid  depends 
on  what  proportion  of  his  years  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  65  the  worker  spends  In  cov- 
ered employment.  The  years  spent  In  mili- 
tary service  must  bs  figured  Into  that  cal- 
culation as  nonwork  years,  and  thus  they 
reduce  the  pension. 

Moreover,  many  thousands  of  fighting  men 
who  had  established  social -security  protec- 
tion for  their  wives  and  children  before  the 
war  forfeited  those  benefits,  wholly  or  par- 
tially, by  serving  in  the  armed  forces. 

When  men  to  whom  that  had  happened 
were  killed,  or  died  in  the  service,  their 
widows  and  children  found  themselves  either 
with  greatly  reduced  t>eneflts  from  the  so- 
cial-security system  or  with  no  benefits  at 
all.  depending  on  the  length  of  time  the 
husbind  and  father  had  been  In  service  be- 
fore his  death. 

This  shocking  and  cruel  situation  comes 
.'•bout  througl^  the  legal  requirement  that  a 
man  must  have  been  fully  Insured  under  the 
social -security  system  If  his  survivors  are 
to  receive  anything. 

And  In  order  to  be  fully  injured,  the  worker 
must  have  been  employed  at  a  covered  Job 
for  h?.lf  cf  his  ndult  years  since  January  1. 
1S37.  when  the  system  went  Into  effect,  or, 
if  he  attained  the  age  of  21  after  that  date, 
he  must  at  least  have  worked  half  of  the 
3  years  Immediately  preceding  his  death. 

Thus  the  widows  and  children  of. men  who 
served  their  country  before  their  deaths  for 
a  longer  period  than  they  had  worked  In 
civilian  life  receive  nothing  for  their  support 
from  the  social-security  system. 

Survivors  of  those  who  died  after  serving 
less  time  than  they  had  been  on  the  social- 
security  rolls  receive  benefits  diminished  by 
each  month  of  the  mans  military  service, 
.■^Ince  the  benefits  are  calculated  on  the  ratio 
between  the  periods  spent  working  in  a  cov- 
ered Industry  and  those  spent  not  working 
in  such  an  Industry. 

Surviving  veterans  who  served  In  the 
armed  forces  longer  than  they  worked  under 
social-security  coverrge  now  have  no  pro- 
tection for  their  families.  They  mtist  work 
18  months  before  they  begin  to  acquire  any 
under  the  social-security  regulations. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  those  who.  enter- 
ing the  armed  forces  directly  from  school,  had 
never  worked  and,  therefore,  had  no  social- 
security  standing.    Thsy,  too,  mtist  work  18 


months  before  they  establish  any  protection 
for  their  families. 

But  others  of  the  same  approximate  age 
group  who  remained  at  home  and  worked  In 
war  plants  have  been  steadily  accumulating 
social-security  protection  for  their  families 
and  for  their  own  old  age. 

To  end  this  unjust  and  ungrateful  dis- 
crimination against  war  veterans  will  re- 
quire a  change  In  the  social-security  U.w. 
and  Representative  Bertrand  W.  Gearhart,  cf 
California,  has  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  bill  designed  to  change  It. 

Representative  Gearhart's  measure  would 
provide  veterans  with  old-age  and  survivor 
benefits  based  on  an  assumed  earning  of 
H60  per  month  for  the  term  of  their  mili- 
tary service. 

Congress  should  pass  the  bill  without  delay. 


Farmers  Must  Get  Increased  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29,  1946 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  wher- 
ever we  go  or  whatever  we  read  we  are 
told  that  food  is  the  most  important 
of  all  articles  desperately  needsd.  The 
farmers  of  the  United  States  are  being 
called  upon  to  produce  food  to  feed  the 
whole  world.  Our  farmers  never  shirk 
a  responsibility.  They  will  gladly  meet 
this  responsibility 

But  is  there  any  excuse  that  we  should 
deny  the  farmer  a  good  price  for  his 
products?  Why  above  all  things  should 
we  hold  farm  prices  down  when  every- 
thing else  is  going  up?  If  labor  is  en- 
titled to  an  18-percent  increase  so  is  the 
farmer  entitled  to  an  18-percent  increase 
for  his  products.  If  Government  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  an  18-percent  in- 
crease, so  is  the  farmer  entitled  to  an 
18-percent  increase  for  his  products. 

If  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  are 
given  an  18-percent  increase  for  their 
products  they  will  produce  more  than  the 
food  we  .so  desperately  need  at  this  time. 
If  the  OPA  would  give  the  farmers  of  our 
country  an  across-the-board  increase  of 
18  percent  for  all  their  products  there 
would  result  all  the  food  we  need. 

Or  let  us  look  at  it  another  way.  Sup- 
pose the  OPA  refuses  to  grant  this  in- 
crease^what  will  the  result  be?  Any 
person  'with  an  ounce  of  reasoning 
knows  what  will  happen.  We  have  no 
butter  today  because  the  OPA  refuses  to 
raise  the  price  of  butter.  In  fact  the  OPA 
is  considering  reducing  the  price  of 
butterfat.  If  this  happens  there  will 
not  only  be  a  food  shortage,  there  will 
be  a  famine.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever why  the  farmer  should  be  the  for- 
gotten man  in  this  mess.  The  future  of 
the  American  farmer  is  the  future  of 
the  world.  .  They  were  the  most  loyal 
workers  during  the  war.  They  will  re- 
main the  most  loyal  workers  during 
peace.  They  are  entitled  above  anj-body 
else  to  a  fair  break  in  prices. 

HIGHER  FARM  PRICES  NEEDED  FOR  BENEFIT  OF  ALL 

PEOPLE 

The  OPA  should  raise  prices  for  agri- 
culture;  agriculture  is  the  largest  in- 


dustry in  the  United  States  and  is  en- 
titled to  economic  equality  with  other 
groups. 

To  provide  higher  prices  for  agricul- 
ture means  simply  to  provide  a  100-cent 
dollar  and  regulate  the  value  of  it  at 
100  for  all  groups. 

To  force  the  farmer  to  live  in  an  econ- 
omy which  pays  him  only  80  cents  on  the 
dollar  means  he  will  sell  his  commodities 
at  a  bankrupt  price. 

We  have  been  confronted  with  this  , 
farm-price  problem  since  1800,  and  there 
have  been  only  two  5-year  periods  since 
that  time  when  the  farmer  under  normal 
conditions  received  full  value  for  his  pro- 
duction—1910-14  and  1925-29. 

In  all  other  periods,  with  the  exception 
of  war  inflation,  the  farmer  received  an 
average  of  approximately  70  percent  of 
parity  price. 

The  farmer  has  had,  theoretically, 
equality  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  but  in  reality  he  has  been 
exploited  by  being  forced  to  sell  his  prod- 
ucts at  public  auction. 

Seemingly  but  few  of  our  economists 
and  pKjlitical  leaders  have  ever  recognized 
the  importance  of  agriculture. 

Society  has  always  wanted  cheap  food. 
They  always  single  out  the  farmer  in 
their  complaints  against  the  high  cost  of 
living. 

GOOD  FARM   PRICES,  THEIR   RELATIONSHIP  TO 
NATIONAL  INCOME 

Agriculture  is  the  governing  factor  in 
our  economy — all  employment  and  in- 
come comes  from  agriculture. 

The  prices  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products  determine  whether  the  Nation's 
income'shall  be  high  or  low. 

Agricultural  raw  materials  and  income 
determine  the  number  of  jobs  and  the 
wages  which  can  be  paid. 

We  have  in  our  economy  approximate- 
ly 9.000.000  business  units,  of  which 
3  000,000  are  nonagricultural  and  6.000,- 
CCO  are  the  individually  owned  and  oper- 
ated farms. 

We  have  a  capital  economy  and  our 
farms  haveiapproximately  two-thirds  of 
the  capital  investment  in  productive  en- 
terprise. 

In  1940  our  farms  had  10  times  the 
capital  investment  of  our  steel  and  auto- 
mobile industries  combined  and  em- 
ployed 10  times  as  much  labor. 

Agriculture  produces  65  percent  of  the 
raw-material  income  of  the  Nation  and 
the  proces.sing  of  agricultural  products 
makes  up  almost  two-thirds  of  our  man- 
ufacturing industry. 

The  agricultural  industry  processing 
raw  material  through  livestock  has  the 
greatest  manufacturing  plant  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  addition  thereto,  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  our  agricultural  production 
must  be  processed  into  other  forms  be- 
fore it  enters  into  our  manufacturing 
plants. 

This  factor  results  in  agricultural  in- 
come being  the  governing  factor  with  a 
normal  precedence  of  about  6  months. 

Only  through  production  of  our  farms 
at  a  high  price  level  can  we  maintain 
full  employment  and  national  solvency. 

CCMDD   FARM   PRICES,  THEIR   RELATIONSHIP  TO 
EMPLOYMENT 

In  our  economy  each  dollar  of  farm  in- 
come creates  $1  for  payment  of  factory 
pay  rolls  and  $7  of  national  income,  the 


A] 


1-1 


ne^  er 


7  formula.    This  1-1-7  formula  has 
been  refuted.    It  has  held  approxi- 
ely  constant  since  1921;  nor  has  it 
been  recognized  by  Congress  or  ex- 
in  our  various  departments  of  Qov- 
ernlnent.    The  1-1-7  formula  is  probably 
most  important  ever  presented  to  the 
Amtrlcan  people.    Failure  to  use  the  for- 
In  the  period  1930-41  caused  the 
Nation   to   lase   $4T3. 000,000X00    of    na- 
tiotfal  income. 

the  postwar  era  failure  to  recognize 
importance  of  the  formula  can  result 
loss  of  $75,000,000,000  annually  to 
United  States.  Each  dollar  of  farm 
inccme  results  in  $7  of  national  income; 
agri  :uUure  produces  65  percent  of  all  raw 
mat  ;rials. 
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.ctory  pay  rolLs  are  tied  to  agricul- 

income.  and  as  farm  prices  receded 

latter  part  of  1937  and  reduced 

income  approximately  a  billion  dol- 

tn  1938,  factory  pay  rolls  came  down 


only  way  that  the  Congress  can 

factory  pay  rolls  without  incur- 

a  huge  addition  to  the  national  debt 

first  increa.se  the  basic  farm  income. 

Rcnlember.  anything  done  that  reduces 

armer's  income  $1.  more  or  less,  like- 

afTects  other  groups,  and  reduces  the 

nati  mal  income  $7.  more  or  les.s.     That 

reverse  is  also  true.   viz.   anything 

to  increase  the  farmer's  income  $1. 

or  less,  likewise  afTects  other  groups 

increases  the  national  income  $7. 

or  less. 

Congress  not  clearly  see  that  the 

for  the  farmer  for  his  products  is 

bundation  for  full  employment  and 

tipnal  prosperity?  * 

TAMM    nUCKS.   THETB    UXATTONSHIP  TO 
PKODUCTION 

average  value  of  oiu-  manufac- 
ture<|  goods  is  80  percent  of  the  national 
Do  we  want  the  value  of  manu- 
goods  to  be  80  percent  of  $150.- 
.000  or  let   the   farm   income  go 
to  1940  levels,  getting  80  percent  of 
'^  OOO.OOO?     For  each  1  percent  that 
income  is  below  parity  prices,  we 
\AVf  a  loss  of  1  percent  in  value  of 
ures  and  1  percent  unemploy- 
If  we  permit  our  farm  income  to 
back  to  1940  levels,  we  wiil  wipe  out 
".COO.OOO  a  year  of  national  income, 
sales  averaged  approximately  60 
"  of  national  Income.    Do  we  want 
of  $150,000,000,000  of  national 
in  retail -sales  volume  or  60  per- 
of  $75.000  000,000?     The  farm  in- 
will  determine  which  it  is  to  be. 
Higher  farm  prices  do  not  mean  higher 
cost.s.     Higher  farm  prices  do  not 
in  higher  living  costs  when  calcu- 
on  the  basis  of  the  increased  per 
income  generated  by  higher  farm 
The  simple  facts  are  that  with 
farm  prices  we  have  a  correspond- 
i^crease  in  income   for  ail   groups 
cost  of  living  on  the  basis  of 
does  not  increase  as  farm  prices 
it  remains  practically  constant. 
.  with  approximately  65  percent 
parity,  we  had  65  percent  em- 
In  1940.  with  approximately 
pej-cent  of  farm  parity,  we  had  85 
of  employment ;  the  foundation 
employment  is  parity  price  for 


t  le 


agriculture.  For  each  1  percent  that 
farm  prices  are  below  parity  we  will  lo5e 
approximately  1  percent  of  the  physical 
production  of  our  factories.  Labor 
should  support  higher  prices  for  farmers 
because  that  is  the  foundation  for  con- 
tinued factory  output. 

INCKtASZ    IN    FAKM     ntlCES    WILL     KOT     LEAD    TO 
INFLATION 

The  coiit  of  raw  material  in  determin- 
ing prices  is  small.  The  resulting  in- 
crease in  prices  to  the  consumer  wiil  be 
Insignificant.  What  is  more  convincing 
Is  the  fact  that  every  dollar  of  increased 
Income  for  the  farm  will  bring  $7  In- 
creased income  throughout  the  Nation. 
With  this  $7  increased  national  Income 
people  can  more  than  afford  the  small 
Increase  in  price  and  have  quite  a  sum 
left  over.  To  say  that  we  must  keep 
farm  prices  down  to  stop  inflation  is  the 
reasoning  of  a  dumbbell. 

ItlCHEX    FARM     PmiCIS.    THFIR    RFLATIONSHIP    TO 
ntAOC    AND    WORU)    PEACE 

America  now  has  no  surpluses  of  agri- 
cultural products;  there  may  be  an  ac- 
cumulation of  certain  commodities  that 
were  held  off  the  market — due  to  war 
and  other  conditions.  Higher  farm 
prices  is  the  solution  of  our  economic 
riddle.  Had  high  farm  prices  prevailed 
for  the  period  of  the  so-called  surpluses, 
money  for  needed  new  industries  would 
have  been  available  on  reasonable  terms 
as  and  when  it  was  wanted  and  there 
would  have  been  no  unemployed. 

In  1930-39  we  were  laboring  under  a 
surplus  complex  and  our  farm  produc- 
tion did  not  expand  above  the  1925-29 
level;  we  had  low  prices  which  in  turn 
gave  us  a  low  national  income  and  under- 
consumption; we  did  not  have  surplus 
production. 

BAILROAD   INCOME  A  COCO  EXAMPLE 

Gross  operating  revenues  of  our  rail- 
roads followed  farm  income  down  in 
ratio,  and  they  followed  farm  income 
when  It  rose  again.  In  the  postwar.  If 
we  permit  farm  Income  to  drop  back  to 
1940  levels,  the  railroads  will  lose  $4,500.- 
000.000  per  year,  with  like  ratio  of  losses 
to  other  groups.  Total  transportation 
income  is  approximately  one-half  of 
gross  farm  income. 

New  construction  averages  approxi- 
mately 12  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come Approximately  2.800.000  jobs  in 
the  construction  industry  are  available 
in  the  reconversion  period  if  materials 
are  released  and  other  controls  removed. 
In  1920  all  farm  prices  started  downward 
bringing  about  the  depression  of  1921. 
Failure  to  raise  farm  prices  in  the  1930- 
41  period  prevented  our  Nation  from 
agam  having  full  employment  and  nor- 
mal Income;  and.  caused  us  to  lose  $473  - 
000  000  000  of  potential  income  in  that 
12-year  period. 

The  record  proves  quite  clearly  that 
our  first  step  as  a  Nation  us  to  have  OPA 
raise  prices  for  agricultural  products. 
By  stabilizing  farm  prices  in  the  United 
States,  we  automatically  stabilize  over 
40  percent  of  the  income  of  the  world 
and.  with  full  parity  for  farm  products 
in  the  United  States  we  will  lay  the  first 
foundation  stone  in  bringing  about  world 
prosperity  as  a  foundation  for  perma-  "* 
nent  peace. 


Our  tariff  should  be  flexible,  automat- 
ically representing  the  difference  be- 
tween our  parity  price  level  and  the 
landed  cost  of  any  lm|X)itcd  product. 
With  only  6  percent  of  the  worlds  popu- 
lation we  produced  approximately  47 
percent  of  the  worlds  goods  With  the 
natural  resources  to  produce  98  percent 
of  everjrthing  we  need,  our  export  trade 
will  be  trivial  and  inslpnificant.  If  we 
will  maintain  our  present  farm  produc- 
tion and  maintain  our  farm  prices  at 
hich  levels  we  will  not  have  any  serious 
unemployment  or  depression. 

At  good  prices  our  farm  production 
always  creates  the  income  to  consume 
our  production  or  in  the  case  of  eny 
surplus,  to  consume  the  products  of  other 
nations  for  which  we  exchange  our  sur- 
plus. Good  farm  prices  can  end  the  con- 
fusion which  now  exists  as  to  our  future 
economic  policies  and  make  it  possible 
for  industry  to  carry  on  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  reconversjon. 

THE    OPA    SHOULD    START    WITH    BTTTTER 

A  pood  place  to  start  giving  our  farm- 
ers the  fair  break  is  with  butter.  People 
want  butter.  People  want  to  pay  a  little 
more  to  get  butter.  There  us  ne  excu.se 
whatever  why  the  OPA  should  not  in- 
crease the  price  of  butter. 

To  sum  up  my  whole  story  in  a  nut- 
shell, here  is  how  I  feel  about  the  whole 
matter  of  farm  prices.  It  Ls  well  summed 
up  in  the  following  letter  I  have  written 
to  Mr.  Paul  Porter,  the  OPA  Administra- 
tor.   Here  it  is; 

MxacH  29.  1946. 
Mr   Paul  A.  Portek. 

Administrator.  Office  of  Price 

Adminiatration.  Wnshington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Porter:  The  dairy  farmne 
of  my  district,  which  comprises  14  countlr  i. 
are  very  much  upset  over  the  rumor  that  the 
OPA  Intends  to  lower  the  price  celling  on 
cream  to  the  September  1945  level  rather 
than  raise  the  price  of  butter. 

I  have  made  a  complete  tour  of  my  dis- 
trict during  the  latter  part  of  Decemt>er  and 
January  of  this  year,  and  If  the  OPA  goes 
through  with  this  ruling  and  reduces  the 
price  celling  on  cream  rather  than  Increas- 
ing the  price  of  butter.  I  know  that  It  will 
deal  a  body  blow  to  the  dairy  Industry  In 
my  district.  What  Is  more,  I  am  certalh 
that  the  farmers  will  lose  all  courage  to  hang 
on  and  produce  and  they  are  going  to  quit. 

At  the  present  time  the  farmers  are  al- 
ready disposing  of  their  milk  cows  because 
of  the  high  price  of  feed  and  farm  labor 
Should  this  ruling  go  through  one  cannot 
imagine  how  this  dUposlng  of  milk  cows 
would  bt  Increased. 

This  problem  of  price  control  Is  a  very 
serious  one  with  me.  and  I  am  for  it.  How- 
ever. If  it  becomes  a  question  with  me  as  to 
which  U  more  Important— prlc«  control  or 
the  saving  of  the  dairy  Industry  in  my  dU- 
trlct— I  will  vote  against  price  control  and 
save  the  dairy  Industries  of  my  district. 

I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the  price  of 
butter  cannot  be  Increased  to  give  the 
farmer  the  return  he  deserves  on  bis  prod- 
ucu.  Everybody  U  getting  a  raise  and  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  farmers  should  bear  the 
brunt  of  price  control. 

Please.  Mr  Porter,  accept  this  letter  in  the 
spirit  in  which  It  U  written. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Alvin  E.  O'Konski. 
Member  of  Congress.  Tenth, 

Diatrict  of  Wisconsin. 
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Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  Colorado  River  Under 
the  Mexican  Water  Treaty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  HINSHAW 

OP   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement  by 
Representatives  Shefpard.  Democrat. 
California:  HINSH.^^v.  Republican.  Cali- 
fornia: Phillips,  Republican,  California: 
Iz.fC.  Democrat,  California;  and  HoLi- 
FiELD.  Democrat,  California,  concerning 
bills  introduced  by  them  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  the  Colorado  River  under  the 
Mexican  Water  Treaty: 

summary  OF  BILL  DEFINING  POWERS  AND  DtTiES 
OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  ON  THE 
COLORADO  BIVER  UNDER  THE  ME::ICAN  WATER 
TRE.\TT    <H.  R.   5944-5-C-7-8,   79TH  CONG.  > 

This  bin  relates  solely  to  the  Colorado 
River,  and  has  no  application .  to  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Tia  Juana  River. 

The  treaty  with  Mexico  of  February  3, 
1944.  as  ratified  with  reservations  by  the 
American  Senate  April  18.  1945.  leaves  many 
questions  of  domestic  law  and  administra- 
tion open,  particularly  with  reference  lo  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  An  attempt  has  teen  made  In  part 
to  define  these  duties  by  an  sgreement  be- 
tween the  Department  of  tlie  Iniencr  and  the 
Department  of  State,  but  leeislatlon  is  the 
appropriate  .and  permanent  vehicle  for  such 
definiiions. 

The  bill  also  makes  clear  that  certain  de- 
terminations with  lespect  to  the  water  sup- 
ply of  the  Colorado  River,  which  the  nego- 
tiators of  the  treaty  stated  would  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  In  fact 
be  mede  by  that  officer,  who  Is  already 
charged  by  statute  with  the  comprehensive 
development  of  that  rl\er.  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  storage  dams  from  which 
the  water  for  Mexico  will  necessarily  come. 
These  determinations  Include  findings  as  to 
the  existence  of  surplus  or  excess  waters, 
which,  imder  the  treaty,  entitle  Mexico  to 
receive  more  than  the  guaranteed  quantity 
of  1.5O0.OOO  acrc-fe€t  annually,  and.  con- 
versely, the  determination  of  extraordinary 
drougnt.  which  entitles  the  United  States  to 
curtail  deliveries  to  Mexico. 

The  bill  also  Instructs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  that,  as  asserted  by  the  State 
Department,  the  United  States  reservoirs 
under  his  control  shall  not  be  required  to 
release  water  In  order  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  water  delivered  to  Mexico. 

The  bill  also  spells  out  certain  matters  of 
domestic  law  respecting  the  acquisition  of 
property  now  owned  by  American  political 
subdivisions,  for  use  under  the  treaty.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report 
on  the  treaty  made  clear  that  Jurisdiction 
should  be  vested  In  the  American  courts  to 
pass  upon  the  necessity  of  such  acquisition, 
the  amount  of  compensation,  etc.,  and  such 
proceedings  should  be  under  the  control  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  no  Jurisrdiction 
being  vested  in  any  administrative  officer  to 
pass  upon  private  rights  of  any  character. 
The  proposed  bill  establishes  the  procedure 
tor  carrying  these  safeguards  Into  effect. 

The  treaty  Is  wholly  silent  on  the  control 
Of  waste  water  turned  back  by  Mexico  Into 
the  closed  Salton  Sea  Basin  within  the 
United  States.  The  proposed  bill  seU  up 
protective  measures  to  prevent  the  Inunda- 


tion of  American  farm  lands  by  such  un- 
controlled return  flow.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  State  Department  asserted  that 
some  900.000  acre-feet  return  flow  would 
reach  the  river  as  the  result  of  applying 
approximately  3.000.000  acre-feet  of  water  to 
the  lands  of  Arizona.  If  this  ratio  should 
hold  with  respect  to  the  water  delivered  to 
Mexico,  highly  productive  American  farm 
lands  In  the  Imperial  Valley  would  be 
drowned  out  by  the  rise  of  the  Salton  Sea. 
The  bill  extends  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  the  prohibition  laid  by  the  treaty 
and  Its  reservations  upon  the  State  Depart- 
ment, forbidding  its  officers  to  alter  or  con- 
trol private  water  rights.  It  makes  section  8 
of  the  reclamation  law.  which  contains  some- 
what similar  controls  over  the  Sscretary  of 
the  Interior,  applicable  to  the  employees  of 
the  State  Department. 

Tlie  Davis  Dam  project  Is  reauthoized,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
and  instructed  to  charge  off  to  the  treaty 
the  investment  which  the  treaty  requires, 
following  the  precedent  already  established 
by  legislation  respecting  the  dams  to  be  built 
on  the  Rio  Grande  under  the  same  treaty. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
allocate  the  power  equally  among  Arizona. 
California,  and  Nevada,  and  to  dispose  of  It 
on  the  rate  schedules,  etc  .  established  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944. 

Construction  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  al&o  authorized  for  the  Sentinel 
Dam  on  the  Gila  River,  to  control  the  floods 
of  that  stream.  Floods  from  the  Gila,  not 
the  Colorado,  occasioned  the  disastrous  break 
of  1905,  when  the  whole  Colorado  River  flowed 
Into  the  Imperial  Valley  for  18  months,  cre- 
ating the  Salton  Sea.  It  is  directed  that  this 
dam.  and  other  protective  works,  be  built 
simultaneously  with  the  construction  by  the 
Mexicans  of  the  diversion  dam  which  the 
treaty  authorizes  them  to  build,  in  order  that 
floods  of  the  Gila,  obstructed  by  this  new 
structure,  will  not  again  break  through  into 
the  Imperial  Valley,  or  flood  the  Yuma  Valley 
In  Arizona. 

The  existing  law  authorizes  the  President 
to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions  In  the  con- 
struction, operation  and  maintenaiice  of  the 
new  works,  and  the  bill  makes  this  authority 
applicable  also  to  the  works  already  built 
but  which  are  acquired  by  the  United  States 
under  the  treaty. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
works  specifically  authorized  by  the  reser- 
vations to  the  treaty,  Including  Davis  Dam 
and  protective  works,  and  adds  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  Sentinel  Dam.  It 
specifically  withholds  authority  to  spend  ap- 
propriated funds  for  projects  not  authorized. 
The  bill.  In  short,  is  an  earnest  effort  to 
define  and  spell  out  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior,  so  as  to 
integrate  his  functions  and  duties  under  the 
treaty  with  those  which  he  possesses  under 
the  Reclamation  Law.  It  deals  solely  with 
matters  which  are  the  proper  subject  of 
domestic  legislation,  and  the  control  of 
American  statutory  officers  and  American 
works,  and  does  not  necessarily  concern  or 
affect  Mexico. 


consumers.  I  questioned  the  fairness  of 
this  regulation.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
OPA  had  failed  to  consider  the  proper 
relationship  of  the  individual  consumer 
to  the  commercial  users. 

Home  consumers,  good  citizens,  and 
patriotic  as  they  are,  made  little  outcry 
or  gave  little  evidence  of  dissatisfaction 
when  they  suffered  drastic  cuts  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  they  were  permitted  to 
use  during  the  war  period.     The  half 
pound  of  sugar  per  week  per  person  that 
has  been  meted  out  during  the  war  was 
only  a  fraction  of  the  usual  amount  of 
sugar    consumed    by    our    home    folks. 
Then,  you  will  remember  that  in  late 
1945  the  home  consumer  was  again  com- 
pelled to  accept  a  42-percent  cut  in  his 
already  meager  apportionment  of  suf:ar. 
Now  our  home  folks  are  only  allotted '5 
pounds  every   4   months.     And,  if   the 
family  uses  ccflee  with  sugar  and  ex- 
pects enough  for  an  extra  cup.  he  will 
find  that  his  sugar  rationing  will  last  lit- 
tle over  two-thirds  of  this  allotted  time. 
If  a  consumer  used  two  cups  of  coffee 
per  meal  and  one  teaspoon  of  sugar  each, 
at  the  end  of  a  year  he  would  find  him- 
.self  7^2  pounds  short  of  enough  sugar 
for  coflee  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  occa- 
sional   home-cooked    pies,    cakes,    and 
cookies:  and  he  would  have  no  sugar  for 
his  breakfast  cereal. 

I  have  reliable  information  that  we 
will  have  available  for  distribution  in  the 
United  States  during  1946  a  million  ad- 
ditional tons  of  sugar  over  and  above 
the  amount  available  in  1945. 

I  believe  that  the  OPA  should  correct 
its  maldistribution  and  allot  sugar  in 
.such  a  way  as  to  permit  enough  sugar 
for  cofTee  and  for  additional  home  cook- 
ing uses.  Certainly  the  entire  tonnage 
of  sugar  available  for  1946  should  not  be 
allotted  entirely  to  commercial  users. 

We  learned  a  cruel  lesson  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I  in  the  stock  pihng  of 
sugar,  and  a  subsequent  surplus  and 
price  collapse:  let  us  not  repeat  this 
mistake  by  creating  a  stock  pile  of  sugar 
at  this  time. 


OPA  Sugar  Allotments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
when  an  increase  of  20  percent  in  the 
allotment  of  sugar  for  commercial  users 
was  granted  by  the  OPA  and  a  similar 
raise  was  not  given  to  individual  home 


Did  America  Lose  the  War  Against 
Militarism? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  March  28. 1946 

He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  When  It 
Is  evening,  ye  say,  It  will  be  fair  weather: 
for  the  sky  is  red  •  •  •  ye  can  discern 
the  face  of  the  sky:  but  can  ye  not  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times? — St.  Matthew. 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
America  lose  the  war  against  militarism? 

Has  degrading  and  dictatorial  militar- 
ism simply  been  transferred  from  Japan 
and  Germany  to  America? 

Has  the  New  Deal  used  its  war-en- 
trusted power  to  deliver  the  humble  peo- 
ple of  America  into  the  shackles  of  an 
all-powerful  militarism? 

If  that  has  happened,  no  betrayal  in 
history  will  equal  it.  But  unless  the 
American  people  recover  their  liberty 
quickly,  that  will  hav?  happened. 


Al  ^ 


H  )W 


real  Is  the  threat  of  disaster  that 
inquiring    about?    From    widely 
but  outstanding  economic  and 
;ual  authorities  this  week,  come  sol- 
words  of  warning  about  the  danger 
t*-anny  in  America. 
Fiht.  Bernard  Baruch,  March  25.  be- 
House     BankintJ     and     Currency 
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Scijond.  The   Christian    Century,    on 
27.  in  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Milit  inzed  America."  details  the  march 
towaH  the  Roman  victory  described  by 
.  wherein  "the  conquerors 
-     .   more  like  the  conquered." 
i:ompitte  editorial  follows: 
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A  MILITAJIIZZO  AMBKK  A 

With  ■  swiftnns  that  most  Americans  do 
not  pt  rcelw.  the  United  State*  is  being  mlh- 
iaru#<l.  True,  the  uutward  (urms  of  clTilian 
goverr  ment  are  Intact.  But  more  and  more 
the  njuitary  hand  grlpa  the  reins  of  real 
power 
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la  not  done,  we  .shuil  soon  And  our- 

In  the  moraas  of  confualon   that  will 

us  either   to  faacism  or  communism. 

Ark   of   the   Covenant    of   human 

and  dignities,  our  form  of  goveru- 
wUl  have  been  Umt. 


dla  ;laBe<i. 
ta  inlng 
boi  Ctera 


ary  minds  are  making  foreign  policy 
ng  down  the  conditions  under  which 

poilcy  muat  function, 
^ry     budKeU    are     being    establlabed 
effective  supervision  or  check  by  any 
authority. 

men  are  t>elng  seated  In  key  poau 
o  held  by  ctvilian.s. 

present  trend  continues  much  long- 
Uutted  SUtea  will  soon  find  ItaeU  m 
inder  military  control  aa  waa  Uohec- 
Germany  or  prewar  Japan. 

ooomcnt.  the  Ruaslan-spy  scare  la 
uy  thla  process  of  mUitarlxatlon. 
la  DO  uaa  Uiinn  to  mtnlitae  the  spy 
No  nation  couid  feel  eamfortable  in 
of  such  revelatlotu  as  have  already 
rora  Canada,  and  of  the  fear  that 
ewen  more  disturbing  facts  still  to 
Knowledge  that  Ruaala  la 
a  vajt  network  of  aplea  within 
makes  ua  uneasy,  even  when  we 
1  wr  that  It  was  only  a  few  weeks  since 
waa  shaken  by  the  controversy  aa 
agency  la  to  run  the  equally  vast 
that  we  Intend  to  operate  from 
(Of  course,  we  don't  call  It  a  spy 
We  call  It  intelligence.  Ask 
\  hat  the  difference  la  > 

the  presence  and  danger  of  Russian 
real,   that   <*oee   not   alter    the    fact 
military  forces  In  Washington  have 
on    the    r   •    -"an    dlsclosurts    as    a 
•sent  opi  V  to  rtish  tiiwr  pro- 

ihmuKh     Ccngresa.       The     hysterical 
m  which  theae  spy  revelations  have 
up  m  the  press  and  over  the  air 
that  the  purpose  la  not  so  much  to 
>f**«P    anooptng    aa    to    atampcce 
public.    Great  milltar)-  powers, 
leeser  onts.  consUnUy  spy  on  one 
Their  spies   are   conatanUy    being 
OrdluarUy.  when  they  are  dis- 
In  peacetime  they  are  cxpei;  i 

try   with  a  minimum  of  j. 

thla  equivocal  hwinei  te  carried 

a  way  aa  to  create  the  least  poe- 

urbuuce  in  the  public  mind.     But 

time.    Th»a  tlnie  it  la  evidently  the 

to  produce  Uie  biggest  pos&lbte  sen- 

the  biggest  poaaible  scare. 

Probably  many  factors  enter  in,  but 

on  the  list  we  would  place  the  ngar- 

:he  m.MiUtry  to  use  this  spy  acMe  to 

7?h  Congreae  two  pieces  o€  leftala. 

as  recently  aa  a  month  aco.  Army 

men  had  lost  hope  of  seeing  en- 

fhe  first  of  these  U  the  bill  to  ex- 

present  draft  law.  now  set  to  expire 

13.    The  second  is  the  bill  for  per- 


pliycd 


SI  ich 


a  ad 


manent  peacetime  conscription.  Had  there 
been  no  Ruaaian  war  acare  and  no  Russian 
spy  scare,  conscription  would  alnooet  cer- 
tainly have  ended  6  weeks  hence  and  the 
peacetime  draft  proposal  would  have  died  In 
committee.  Now  the  prospect  is  Just  the  op- 
posite. The  military  men  are  Jubilant  as 
they  anticipate,  thanks  to  timely  help  from 
Russia,  a  United  SUtea  with  permanent  uni- 
versal conscription. 

Another  spectacular  indication  of  the  way 
In  which  the  Nation  Is  t>ein^  raiiitariaed  Is 
to  be  seen  in  the  handing  over  cf  key  posU 
In    our    diplomatic    s«r\ice    to    Army    men. 
Army  generals  now  fUl  the  critical  ambassa- 
dorships to  Russia  and  China.    A  general  la 
ambassador     at     Panama— an     appointment 
whose   algniflcance    needs   no   pointing   out. 
An  admiral  has  been  sent  to  flU  the  vacancy 
In  thj  embassy  at  Brussels.     Washington  Is 
full  of  rumors  that  the  next  ambasaadors  to 
London  and  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  to  be  mUi- 
tary  men      The  President  s  closest  personal 
adviser  on   foreign   relations   is  an   admiral. 
Now  to  cap  It  all.  with  the  problem  of  the 
permanent  administration  of  occupied  Ger- 
many to  be  faced   and  Mr.  Truman  s  promise 
to  put  this  administration  under  the  State 
Department  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  solution 
reached  has  been  to  appoint  a  major  general 
as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  in  charge 
of  occupied   territories.     Thus   the   form   of 
civil  administration  is  to  be  preserved,  while 
making  sure  that  the  actual  power  rests  in 
Army  hands.    Moreover,  there  are  many  news- 
paper ctirraspondenu  at  the  National  Capital 
who  assert  that  a  determined  campaign  la 
well   advanced   to   replace   Secretarv    Byrnes 
With  a  general  or  admiral  as  head  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

None  of  these  developments,  however 
polnu  as  clearly  toward  the  mUltarisattcn  of 
Aiaerlca  as  the  recent  swing  toward  Army 
control  of  atomic  energy.  Here.  too.  the 
Ruwiian  scare  has  played  iU  part.  When 
the  May-Johnson  bUl  was  first  formulated  a 
cry  of  alarm  ro«w  from  practically  every  col- 
lege science  hall  and  experimental  lalx)ratory 
m  the  country,  for  the  system  of  control  en- 
visaged In  that  bill  would  have  made  a  mtli- 
tary  man  absolute  dictator  over  all  -  -.c 

experimentation  as  well  as  indu.s 
velopinent  in  this  field  As  soon  aa  the 
American  public  began  dimly  to  realise  what 
waa  involved,  public  opinion  began  to  echo 
the  alarm  of  the  scieniuts.  The  special 
McMahon  committee  was  formed  In  the 
Senate,  with  the  expectation  that  It  would 
write  a  bUl  which  would  insure  the  freedom 
of  civilian  scienttsu  from  military  control. 
The  precise  opposite  has  happened. 

In  the  House  the  Military  .Mlairs  Commit- 
tee has  reported  out  the  Mav-Jchnson  bill 
If  It  b  comes  law  a  alnsle  administrator  will 
hold  the  entire  development  of  atomic  power, 
destined  to  be  the  basic  factor  in  all  human 
life,  in  his  hands.  The  only  other  person  in. 
the  United  Sutes  with  anythuig  remotely 
approaching  the  dictatorial  p<iwer  of  this  one 
man  wlU  be  his  deputv  administrator  It  la 
Maaarrtood  that,  u  this  bill  becomes  Isw.  the 
aa^tfpMent  admlnistratcr  *iu  be  an  Army 
man.    the    deputy    adn.  .-r    from    the 

Navy.     In  the  Senate.  .  as  \*e  v.ite 

action  has  not  been  con-  committee 

the  press  reports  that  U.^  ..u -i^hon  commit- 
tee will  report  a  bill  which,  as  amended  by 
Senator  V.u«DCNeuc's  motion,  will  phce  the 
civilian  coDunlaslon  ostensllrfy  m  charge  of 
atomic  energy  developments  practically  at 
the  mercy  of  an  advisory  military  group 
»nich  wlU  have  the  power,  by  resort  to  lae 
Ircs.dent.  to  stall  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
miaslon  interminably  O.-ily  Senate.  McMa- 
nam  is  reported  ns  rtandmg  out  for  genuine 
civilian  control.  The  stage  s  s<;t  for  military 
control  cf  atomic  development— 3omethiiit< 
the  armed  forces  want  even  more  fervently 
than  they  want  universal  conscription. 

The  scientists,  naturally,  are  appalled. 
Tney  see  their  last  freadon  vanishing.  They 
see  their  futiu-e  ruled  by  military  flat  Just 
as   were   their   experiments   on    the   atomic 


bomb  when  they  lived  and  worked  under  the 
orders  of  Major  General  Groves.    They  point 
to  the  ridiculous  episode   that   occiured   in 
Atlantic  City  last  week  when  two  scientists 
were  refused  permission  by  one  Army  author- 
ity to  read  a  paper  before  the  Federauon  of 
American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology 
after  another  Army  authority  had  authorized 
the  printing  of  an  abstract  of  the  pap?r  in 
the  convention  program.     Here,  they  say.  is 
an  illustration  of  the  sort  of  muddle-headed 
miluary   tyranny    that   science   must   expect 
to  have  to  submit  to  if  Congress  goes  through 
with    its   apparent   intention   of   placing   all 
atomic  dcvelo::ments  under  military  control. 
Nor  does  this  tell  the  full  story  of  the  rise 
of  military  InteresU  to  a  hitherto  unknown 
power  tn  American  life.     More  tiian  a  month 
ago  Oswald   Garrison   Vlllard   in   an   article. 
Our  Military   Lords   and   Masters,    in    theie 
pages,  disclosed  how  the  generals  and   ad- 
mirals are  fixing  the  number  of  our  fleet*,  the 
size  of  our  fleets,  the  size  of  otir  merchant 
marine,   and    the   poilcy   for   expanding   cur 
overseas  possessions  without  so  much  as  a  by- 
your-leave   to  Congress.     More  and   more  It 
becomes  clear  that  one  of  th.-  Influ- 

ence which  are  working  at  V.  ,  .  ton  to 
keep  a  technical  state  cf  war  In  eifect  is  the 
determination  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  pre- 
serve to  the  last  possible  moment  the  emer- 
gency powers  which  they  posses  so  long  as 
the  United  States  remains  legally  at  war. 

While  the  Russian  tension  remains  it  may 
be  a  waste  of  time  and  editorial  space  to 
warn  a'^ainst  the  dangers  of  a  militarized 
America  Not  the  least  ominous  fact  about 
the  world  situation  is  the  ease  with  which 
Stalin,  on  his  part,  can  keep  up  this  tension 
tn  order  to  induce  the  Russian  people  to  put 
up  with  the  continued  pru-atlons  his  three 
announced  additional  5-year  plans  will  re- 
quire, and  the  ease  with  »hlch  the  military 
ma.^ter  minds  here  can  keep  up  this  tension 
in  order  to  legUlate  their  desired  military 
transformation  of  the  Republic  We  see  no 
advantage  In  dodging  the  facts  If  this  tension 
with  Russia  keeps  up.  the  military  will  prob- 
ably succeed  In  imposing  permanent  con- 
scription, will  become  the  dominant  factor  In 
making  and  directing  our  foreign  policy,  will 
control  our  fundamenUl  sclenilflc  and  indus- 
trial actlvlUes.  and  will  insist  on  the  protec- 
tion of  American  military  power — of  course, 
only  as  a  measure  of  •sfcurity"— into  every 
part  of  the  earth. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It.  however  If 
this  h-ppens.  the  America  of  the  founding 
fathers,  the  America  which  grew  to  great- 
ness on  the  subordination  of  the  military  to 
the  civil  power.  wUl  have  ceased  to  be.  If 
It  Is  not  to  happen,  the  American  public 
muat  awaken  to  lu  peril  quickly,  for  the 
legislation  which  would  fasten  military 
shackles  on  our  whole  civilian  life  is  already 
before  Congress,  grinding  Its  way  toward  en- 
actment, while  the  policy  that  put's  more 
and  more  mUltary  men  in  poeu  of  civil 
power  ia  already  well  on  lu  wav  to  becoming 
an  established  tradition.  If  the  American 
people  had  time  to  reed  Gibbon,  that  wou'd 
b.'  a  salutary  thing.  But  they  do  not  have 
time;  if  they  are  to  aave  themselves  from 
rule  by  the  military,  they  must  act  at  once. 


We  Mid  BcMcr  Take  Care  of  Cur  Own 
People  First 


HON  OF  REM«J?KS 


or 


HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  OKONSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.  R.  2229  and 
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H.  R.  2230  and  on  behalf  of  many  mil- 
lions of  people  of  this  countrj- — those  of 
our  senior  citizens  who  have  reached 
three  score  years,  who  are  the  only  group 
In  the  United  Slates  whose  income  has 
remained  the  same  all  through  the  years 
of  the  depression  and  throughout  the 
prosperous  period  of  the  war — who  now 
during:  the  present  inflationary  postwar 
period  are  the  only  group  in  the  United 
States  whose  income  has  practically 
vanished  as  far  as  buying  power  is  con- 
cerned. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  astonishing  increase  of  the 
cost  of  staple  foods  and  the  necessities 
of  life  since  September  1939.  when  the 
VVorM  War  bepan  in  Europe.  If  you  will 
go  back  to  your  own  home-  town  newspa- 
pers and  make  note  of  the  cost  of  these 
staple.s  from  the  ads  appearing  in  your 
home-town  papers  in  the  fall  of  1939,  and 
then  compare  those  prices  with  prices  of 
the  same  foods  and  clothing  in  ads  in  the 
same  papers  today,  you  will  be  astounded 
as  I  was  when  I  made  that  comparison. 
The  cost  of  living  has  risen,  not  30  per- 
cent, not  50  percent;  but  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  cost  of  staple  foods  and  cloth- 
ing had  risen  100  percent  and  more. 
Here  are  some  of  the  comparisons: 

THEN 

Hamburger,  14  cents  per  pound. 

Sirloin  steak,  17  cents  per  pound. 

Chuck  roast.  15  cents  per  pound. 

Veal  chops.  17  cents  per  jxjund. 

he^  of  lamb.  19  cents  per  pound. 

Pork  chops.  18  cents  per  pound. 

Bologna.  14  cents  per  pound. 

Ham.  17  cents  and  19  cents  per  pound. 

Slab  bacon.  9  cents  per  pound. 

Early  Ohio  potatoes,  19  cents  per  peck. 

Plour,  all  standard  brands.  49-pcund 
sack.  $1.49. 

Peanut  butter,  11  cents  per  pound. 

Sweetpotatoes.  6  cents  per  pound. 

Carrots.  4  cents  per  bunch. 

Bartlett  pears,  $1.49  per  bushel. 

Prunes,  69  cents  per  box. 

Small  oranges,  15, cents  per  dozen. 

Ladies'  sport  coats,  $9.50  and  $19.50. 

Fur-trimmed  coats,  $16.50  and  $37.50. 

Snow  suits,  $3.95. 

Mens  suits,  $22.50  and  $27.50  with  two 
.trousers  and  vest — all  wool  suits,  and  no 
black  market. 

NOW 

Hamburser,  25  cents  F>er  pound. 

S  rloin  steak,  40  cents  per  pound. 

Chuck  roast.  26  cents  per  pound. 

Veal  chops.  33  cents  per  pound. 

Leg  of  lamb.  35  cents  pi'r  pound. 

Pork  chops.  33  cents  per  pound, 

Bologna,  27  cents  per  pound. 

Wieners,  39  cents  per  pound. 

Slab  bacon,  39  cents  per  pound. 

Ohio  potatoes,  49  cents  and  52  cents 
per  peck. 

Same  standard  brand  flour,  49-pound 
sack.  $2.39. 

Peanut  butter,  20  cents  per  pound. 

Sweetpotatoes,  10  cents  and  11  cents 
per  pound. 

Carrots.  10  cents  per  bunch. 

Pears,  $4.99  per  bushel. 

Prunes.  $3.29  per  box. 

Oranges,  same  size,  30  cents  per  dozen. 

Ladies*  sport  coats,  $45  and  S55. 

Fur-trimmed  coats,  $G9  and  $135. 

Snow  suits,  $14.95. 


Men's  suits,  $45  and  up,  with  only  one 
pair  of  trousers  and  no  vest,  all  wool  ex- 
cept the  stripes — and  plenty  of  stripes. 

I  have  read  ads  in  newspapers  adver- 
tising mens  sport  shirts  at  $6.50  and  $25 
each.  You  cannot  buy  a  good  white  dress 
shirt  now. 

Members  of  the  committee,  you  also 
know  the  average  income  of  our  senior 
citizens,  who  are  dependent  on  old- 
age  assistance,  is  only  $30  per  month 
throughout  the  United  States;  while  some 
of  the  States  are  paying  old-age  assist- 
ance of  $10  and  less  per  month,  other 
States  average  $15  and  $20  per  month. 
Think  of  it,  $10,  $15,  $20,  and  $30  a 
month  old-age  assistance  afforded  to 
American  citizens  who  have  given  the 
best  of  their  lives  to  build  up  this  coun- 
try. That  is  a  disgrace  and  a  blot  on 
the  good  name  of  the  United  States — 
the  richest  Nation  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  you.  How  far  will  the  aver- 
age old-age  assistance  go  toward  paying 
the  grocery  bill,  the  meat  bill,  and  the 
clothing  bill  of  these  people  today? 

We  are  so  rich,  we  gave  away  billions 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world  after 
the  First  World  War,  eleven  and  one-half 
billions  of  which  is  still  due  and  out- 
standing. Now  we  are  contemplating 
giving  more  billions  to  those  same  na- 
tions. If  we  give  them  all  they  are  ask- 
ing, we  will  make  gifts  to  these  foreign 
nations  amounting  to  more  than  ten  bil- 
lions more.  If  we  can  make  gifts  of  bil- 
lions and  more  billions  to  foreign  nations, 
surely  we  should  be  able  to  set  aside  funds 
sufficient  to  cover  the  appropriation  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  H.  R. 
2229  and  H.  R.  2230 — an  appropriation 
that  ir,  infinitesimal  in  comparison  with 
the  loans  and  the  gifts  we  have  made, 
and  now  contemplate  making,  to  nations 
who  do  not  expect  ever  to  repay  us  for 
our  munificence. 

What  are  we  doing  for  our  own  people 
who  have  reached  the  age  of  65?  Under 
the  present  system  we  comr>el  them  to 
sign  a  pauper's  oath.  If  they  own  their 
own  homes,  we  compel  them  to  execute 
a  deed  turning  over  their  homes  to  the 
State.  We  charge  them  interest  on 
whatever  old-age  as.sistance  they  receive, 
whether  it  is  $30,  S20,  $15,  or  $10  a  month 
or  less;  then  if  they  do  not  pay  the 
interest  and  the  principal  of  the  loan — 
which  the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wrongfully  call  old-age  assist- 
ance— their  homes  are  sold  at  public  auc- 
tion on  foreclosure.  I  am  told  that  in 
some  States  even  the  life  insurance  of 
our  .senior  citizens  must  b^  turned  over 
to  the  State  before  any  so-called  old- 
age  assistance  is  given  these  American 
citizens. 

It  is  this  unfair  and  ungrateful  treat- 
ment of  our  fathers  and  mothers  on  the 
part  of  our  Government,  the  richest  in 
the  world,  that  prompts  me  to  appear 
here  before  your  committee  today  on  be- 
half of  the.se  good,  deserving  folks,  whom 
our  Government  has  apparently  forgot- 
ten in  the  mad  rush  of  turning  over  our 
money  and  our  substance  to  everybody 
else  in  the  wholo  world. 

I  feel  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  owes  a  moral  obligation  to  our 
senior  constituents  to  in.sure  them  a  Fed- 
eral annuity,  insurance  for  all  those  over 
60  who  are  disabled,  so  that  all  who  come 


under  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  2229  and 
H.  R.  2230  t>e  paid  a  monthly  allowance 
that  is  adequate,  decent,  and  respecta- 
ble. When  we  have  met  this  obligation 
to  our  American  citizens,  we  can  then 
consider  making  gifts  of  money  to  for- 
eign nations. 


Report  of  Joint  Committee  for  the 
Organization  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T3 

Thursday.  March  28,  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  num- 
ber of  editorials  from  various  newspa- 
pers with  respect  to  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  for  the  Organization  of 
Congress: 

I  From  the  Waterloo   (Iowa)    Courier  of 
March  8,  1946 1 

CONGRESS  LOOKS  AT  CONGRESS 

A  special  Joint  committee  of  Congress  has 
ppent  almost  a  year  examining  the  Federal 
Legislature,  finding  what  is  wrong  with  It 
and  evolving  recommendations  lor  improve- 
ment. It  has  now  reported  some  excellent 
suggestions  which  we  hope  will  get  some 
legislative  action. 

The  suggestions  number  37  and  cannot  all 
be  examined  here.  The  proposal  that  the 
number  of  stamjlng  house  committees  be 
reduced  from  4^ to  18.  however,  Is  perhaps 
the  most  important.  Each  of  these  commit- 
tees could  keep  close  tab  on  a  corresponding 
Government  agency  and  department,  thus 
giving  Congress  Informed  cpntrol  over  the 
executive  branch. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  nonsensical  hocus- 
pocus  of  present  committee  activity  would 
be  eliminated.  Committee  chairmen  would 
be  stripped  of  the  power  to  hold  the  bill 
from  the  floor  even  after  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  committee.  Formal  liaison  with  the 
President  would  be  obtained  through  forma- 
tion of  new  majority  and  minority  "poilcy 
committees"  with  the  majority  "policy 
committees"  from  both  Houses  forming  a 
"legislative-executive   council." 

Unfortunately,  the  examining  committee 
bypassed  as  too  controversial  the  need  for 
eliminating  seniority  selection  of  committee 
chairmen.  Since  this  system  constitutes  a 
major  fault  of  the  present  set-up,  the  com- 
mittee report  breaks  down  on  a  funda- 
mental weakness.  But  since  Congress  prob- 
ably has  little  inclination  to  adopt  It,  a 
recommendation  for  majority  vote  selection 
of  chairmen  would  perhaps  be  futile  any- 
way. 

Another  series  cf  recommendations  relates 
to  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  con- 
gressional staff  and  research  facilities.  The 
committee  proposes  that  each  Congressman 
•be  given  an  administrative  assistant  to 
handle  many  routine  matters  for  constituents 
so  that  the  Congressman  can  devote  more 
time  to  legislative  research.  The  OCQce  of 
Legislative  Council  and  the  Library  cf  Con- 
gress" Legislative  Reference  Service  would  be 
expanded  and  receive  larger  appropriations. 

On  the  whole,  the  report  offers  a  construc- 
tive and  thorough  approach  to  the  problem  of 
making  it  possible  for  the  nineteenth  century 
Congress  of  today  to  cope  with  the  aggressive 
and  militant  administrative  agencies.  If 
those  bureaus  are  to  be  kept  under  the  thimib 
of  Congress,  the  overworked  Senatora  and 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  Prom   the   ChlcaTo    (111  )    Journal   of  Com- 
merce of  March   12.   1946 1 

nUU  ON   SFtNDING 

nt     Senate- House     committee     has 

in  tu  long-awaited  plan  fur  the  re- 

tion     of     Congreaa.       The     program 

-erhaul  the  top-heavy  and  antiquated 

eiy  on   Capitol  Hill   by   reducing  the 

of  standing  committers  frum  81  to 

salaries  to  »15000  a  year,  pru- 

$8.C00-a-year  assistants  for  all  Mem- 

tting  up  a  retirement  .•system. 

of  thase  recommendation.^  will  prove 

eontroversial  in  Congress  and  out. 

are  not  the  cream  of  the  program, 

as  some  of  them  may  be  in  stream- 

;ougrcas. 

ligh  light  of  the  report,  for  our  money. 

proposal    to    increase    congressional 

of  Government  purse  strings.     This 
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•  ndlturts  for  the  coming  hscal  year. 
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the  Johnstown  (Pa  )  Tribune  of 
March  6.  1»46| 

OaSTACLXS    TO    EZTORK 

has  aatd  that  the  sinner  finds  It 

reform  when  the  wages  of  sin  are. 

but    power    and    influence.     Per" 

the    reforms    proposed    by    the 

"tee    on    the    Organization    of 

will  come  up  agaln.it  an  ohetruction 

that  they  will  have  to  be  voted 

Itself. 

•,  not  all  of  the  changes  proposed 
ipopular  on  Capitol  Hill      It  cannot 
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■wnmped  with  mail,  or  bigger  and  better 
staffs  for  committees. 

The  proposal  that  the  number  of  commit- 
tees t>e  reduced  from  33  to  16  in  the  Senate, 
from  48  to  18  In  the  House,  and  that  an  end 
be  put  to  special  investigating  committees 
is  a  horse  of  another  color.  That  would  hit 
many   Members   where   it   hurts. 

A  committee  chairman,  for  example,  wields 
considerable  influence,  not  only  over  legis- 
lation, but  also  in  the  executwe  branch  of 
government.  What  head  of  an  executive 
agency  can  afford  to  say  'No  "  to  favors  asked 
by  the  chairman  of  a  committee  which  will 
pass  on  legislation  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
agency? 

Also,  each  committee  has  a  large  clerical 
staff,  and  In  the  nature  of  things  that  staff 
performs  work  for  the  chairman  outside  of 
hU  committee  duties.  Then.  too.  the  voters 
back  home  are  Impressed  when  the  Senator 
or  Representative  holds  a  chairmanship. 
And  although  there  are  only  81  chairmen  of 
standing  committees  in  Congress,  there  are 
16a  other  Members  who  see  a  chairmanship 
not  far  ahead  of  them  In  the  future — if  the 
gods  and  the  voters  are  kind,  for  chairman- 
ships go  by  seniority. 

Naturally,  those  in  favored  positions  do 
not  want  to  give  up  what  they  have,  and 
any  suggestion  that  they  do  so  is  unlikely 
to  be  p«>pular  with  them. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  has  done  a  good  Job.  Ita  pro- 
posals unquestionably  are  based  on  a  sincere 
desire  to  bring  about  reforms  in  our  national 
legislative  System.  Congress  mould  function 
more  efficiently  if  they  were  adopted  Adop- 
tion would  eliminate  much  of  the  overlap- 
ping of  effort  that  now  characterizes  the  con- 
duct of  our  legislative  business. 

We  fear,  however,  that  this  la  going  to 
prove  another  case  of  love's  labor  lost. 


IFrom  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  of 
March  8,  1946 1 
aSOBCANIZINC  coNcaxss 
When  the  proposal   to  raise  congressional 
salaries  first  came  out.  It  was  said  Justly  that 
If  Congressmen  were  to  get  more  pay  they 
ought  to  work  more  efficiently.     Both  an^Mes 
are  handled  In  the  report  Just  made  by  the 
La  PoUette-Monroney  committee. 

This  committee  was  set  up  l.^t  year  to 
study  the  organization  and  operation  of  Con- 
gress and  recommend  changes  Its  report 
covers  a  good  deal  of  the  ground,  though  leav- 
ing several  important  problems  unsolved. 

As  to  the  unwieldly  committee  system,  16 
standing  committees  are  proposed  in  the 
Senate  Instead  of  the  existing  33.  and  18  in 
the  House  Instead  of  48.  Each  committees 
field  would  be  clearly  stated.  This  would  end 
the  abu^^e  of  sending  a  bill  to  a  committee 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject, 
merely  because  the  right  committee  mmht 
not  return  the  answer  which  some  Congress- 
man desires. 

Each  committee  would  have  a  small  but 
qualified  group  of  research  experts.  Thus.  It 
would  not  have  to  depend  solely  on  witnesses 
who  have  axes  to  grind.  In  this  connection 
the  eeneral  reference  service  would  be 
strer,  '     to  give  research  aid  to  indl- 

vldua.  easmen. 

A  major  congraaatonal  fault  Is  that  spend- 
ing need  have  no  relation  to  Income.  The 
Federal  Budget  thus  is  only  a  pious  hope. 
The  La  FoIIette-Monroney  report  would  re- 
quire Ccnpress  either  to  keep  its  appropria- 
tions inside  the  estimated  revenue,  or  else  by 
record  vote  approve  a  rise  In  the  public  debt. 
To  get  better  Congressmen,  and  help  them 
do  a  better  Job.  the  report  would  raise  sal- 
aries rrom  $10,000  to  $15,000.  This  Is  a  com- 
promise with  the  $20,000  figure  propf)sed  bv 
most  students  cf  the  question,  including 
President  Truman.  Each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative would  be  given  a  well-paid  assistant 
to  do  the  errand-running  «hich  now  takes 
most  of  a  CoDgreaaman's  time. 


The  report  also  would  relieve  Congress  of 
much  burdensome  detail  work  For  example, 
it  would  give  the  District  of  Columbia  self- 
rule.  Instead  of  making  Congress  Ecrre  as 
Washington's  city  council. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  committee  was 
unable  to  find  any  substitute  for  the  seniority 
system  of  committee  chairmanships  It  also 
tailed  to  deal  with  the  Rules  Committee's 
power  to  block  legislation,  and  with  filibus- 
ters in  the  Senate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
these  and  other  questions  may  yet  bt;  an- 
swered before  a  bill  is  sent  to  the  f.oor. 

The  chief  opposition  will  be  to  reform  cf 
the  ccmmlttce  set-up.  CongresMnen  who 
have  gained  power  and  prestige  &s  chairmen 
or  m'-mbers  of  committees  will  not  te  eager 
to  see  them  abolished.  Yet  a  chanije  here  is 
an  essential  part  of  any  reform  bill.  As  the 
report  asserts: 

•No  adequate  Improvement  In  the  organi- 
zation of  Congress  can  be  undertaken  or  el- 
lected  unless  Congress  first  reorganizes  its 
present  obsolete  and  overlappii  r  ci  mmittee 
structure  This  Is  the  first  and  mos-t  Im- 
portant test  of  whether  Congress  is  willing 
to  strengthen  luelf  and  Its  organization  to 
carry  the  tremendous  work  load  that  present- 
day  goverumenui  problem;  place  upon  it. " 

IFrom   the  Chicago    (III  )    Sun  of    March    1. 
1916) 

WILL    CONCRrsS    SLEXP    ON    SCLF-RLFCRUr 

For  many  years  there  has  been  a  growing 
demand  foi  congresslpnnl  reorganlz-Ttlon.  and 
Congress  today  has  before  it  a  generally 
admirable  plan  drafted  by  the  La  FoUetle- 
Monroney  committee.  But  In  the  week  since 
Us  publication,  few  Congressmen  have  shown 
much  interest.  Unless  the  public  speaks  up 
loudly  there  Is  serious  danger  that  the  plan 
will   drown   In   a  sea  of  apathy. 

Merely  to  list  many  reform  recommenda- 
tions is  to  argue  for  their  adcpiion.  The 
average  legislator  today  spends  r..i  much  as 
80  percent  of  his  time  doing  trivial  favors 
for  constituents.  Under  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  plan,  each  Congressman  would  have 
an  administrative  assistant  to  do  these  minor 
chores.  The  Legislative  Reference  Bureau 
would  be  greatly  expanded  to  give  Congress 
an  adequate  research  staff  under  its  own  con- 
trol. Members  would  concentrate  en  only 
one  or  two  committees  so  that  they  could 
become  expert  in  their  fields.  Congress 
w.  u:d  Uansfer  personal  claim  bUls  to  the 
c.  u:  IS  and  divest  It.self  of  the  duty  of  govern- 
ing the  District  of  Coltimbia. 

What  are  the  forces  working  against  the 
plan?  One.  as  suggested  above.  Is  sheer  in- 
ertia—the disinclination  of  Congres.smen  to 
change  their  ways.  The  other  i.s  likely  to 
be  crass  selfi.^hne-s-the  unwUlUigness  of 
47  petty  committee  chairmen  to  accept  a 
technical  lowering  In  rank  through  the  pro- 
posetl  reduction  of  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees from  a  total  of  81  to  34. 

Yet  committee  reduction  Is  one  cf  the 
key  points  In  the  plan.  The  present  com- 
mittee system  Is  a  hodgepodge  of  overlapping 
and  Illogical  Jurisdictions.  The  proposal  is 
for  fewer  committees,  each  related  closely  to 
a  branch  of  the  executive  department,  which 
It  would  keep  consuntly  under  review. 

Adoption  of  the  new  committee  system  Is 
all  the  more  Important  because  It  is  only 
one  of  several  suggestions  for  imorovlng  the 
liaison  of  executive  and  legislative  depart- 
ments. The  gradual  crumbling  of  that  liai- 
son, as  well  as  the  burden  of  new  duties,  has 
made  reorganization  of  Congress  vital. 

The  reform  plan  Is  extremely  temperate. 
It  avoids  such  hot  potatoes  as  the  seniority 
system,  the  Senate's  filibusters,  and  the 
bottleneck  of  the  House  Rules  Committee. 
But  it  does  suegest  new  institutions  which 
nught  gradually  reduce  evils  now  too 
strongly  entrenched  for  direct  attack. 

It  stjggests  new  majority-  and  minority- 
party  policy  committees  for  both  House  and 
Senate  to  increase  party  responsibility— now 
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larsrely  lacking  because  the  only  real  policy 
.statement  cf  a  party  is  Its  Presidential  cam- 
paign platform,  which  does  not  actually  bind 
Congressmen.  A  new  E.tecutive-Legislative 
Council  is  proposed,  to  maintain  closer  rela- 
tions with  the  Pre.sident  and  Cabinet. 

The  functioning  of  American  democracy 
means  too  much  to  the  people  and  to  the 
Congressmen  themselves  for  them  to 
smother  the  La  FoUetie-Monroney  plan. 
There  should  be  discussion,  debate,  and  a 
vote — and  the  public  must  serve  notice  that 
It  expects  such  nction. 


IFrcm  the  Newark    (N.  J)    News  of  March 
7,   19461 

REORC.^NIZINC    CONGRESS 

Before  Congress  Is  through  dealing  with 
the  37  recommendations  for  Its  reorgani- 
zation, made  after  a  year's  study  by  the 
special  Joint  committee  of  12,  headed  by 
Senator  La  Follette  (Progressive.  Wiscon- 
sin), there  will  be  many  reverberation-  la 
legislative  halls  and  committee  rooms.  But 
there  can  be  no  sensible  dissent  from  the 
committee's  conclusions  that  Congress  is  not 
responsive  enough  to  the  popular  will  and 
that  Instead  of  being  In  close  relationship 
with  the  executive  branch,  the  reverse  is 
increasingly  and   alarmingly  true. 

Too  much  of  the  people's  business  Is  now 
conducted  in  fashion  never  dreamed  of  by 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  for,  as  the 
committee  says: 

"Public  affairs  are  now  handled  by  a  host 
of  admlnstratlve  agencies  headed  by  non- 
elected  officials  with  only  ca.sual  oversight  by 
Congress. 

"The  course  of  events  has  created  a  breach 
between  Government  and  the  people  Be- 
hind our  Inherited  constitutional  pattern  a 
new  political  order  has  arisen  which  consti- 
tutes a  basic  change  in  the  Federal  design. 
Meanwhile  government  by  administration  is 
the  object  of  group  pressures  which  weaken 
its  protection  of  the  public  Interests." 

These  are  pressures  with  which  the  Con- 
gress is  unable  to  deal,  if  only  because  it 
is  not  aware  of  them,  though  It  Is  Itself 
subjected  to  many  group  pressures.  Under 
such  conditions  there  must  be  reorganiza- 
tion, the  committee  thinks.  In  it  a  first 
step  has  to  be  a  tightening  up  of  con- 
gressional functions.  To  this  end  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  Senate's  33  standing  com- 
mittees be  cut  to  16  and  the  48  of  the 
House  be  reduced  to  18.  Party  policy,  the 
La  Follette  conunittee  holds,  should  be  enun- 
ciated by  formal  committees  of  both  ma- 
jority and  minority. 

Proposal  to  reduce  from  81  to  34  the  num- 
ber of  standing  committees  can  be  expected 
to  arouse  bitter  opposition  among  those 
Pooh-Bahs.  the  committee  chairmen,  and  by 
the  ranking  minority  members,  who  would 
be  chairmen  in  turn  If  the  complexion  of 
Congress  changed.  Party  policy  In  the  legis- 
lative branch  ought  not  to  be  on  the  hit-or- 
miss  basis.  But  those  southern  Democrats 
who  rush  at  frequent  opportunities  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  Republicans,  would 
l>e  put  definitely  out  of  countenance  by  be- 
ln3  asked  to  adhere  to  a  formal  program. 

In  the  British  Parliament  the  Cabinet  and 
the  opposition  have  programs,  but  under  our 
governmental  form  It  was  never  intended 
that  the  Chief  Executive  should  endeavor  to 
direct  the  Congress  by  an  Incefsant  stream 
of  recommendations.  Lawmaking,  as  origi- 
nally contemplated,  was  the  business  of  the 
legislative  branch,  whom  the  President  Is 
bidden  to  keep  aware  of  the  state  of  the 
Union, 

It  is  easy  enough  to  criticize  the  specific 
recommendations  and  omissions  by  the  La 
Follette  committee.  If  It  did  not  seek  to 
abolish  seniority  and  the  powerful  Rules 
Committees,  it  can  be  assumed  that  this  was 
because  there  was  no  chance  of  such  action 
being  taken  now.  Streamlining  Congress  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  in  a  day  or  in  a  year. 


With  the  proposal  to  staff  each  committee 
with  experts;  in  its  field,  there  is  no  reason  to 
quarrel.  Giving  each  legislator  an  adminis- 
trative assistant  at  ^8,000  a  year,  so  that  he 
may  himself  be  free  to  devote  all  his  time  to 
lawmaking,  is  at  least  debatable.  Not  hon- 
estly debatable  at  all  Is  the  recommendation 
that  all  lobbyists  be  identified  and  regulated. 
And  the  curbing  of  deficit  spending  and  bal- 
ancing of  budgets,  as  urged,  are  things  to  be 
welcomed  by  a  tax-weary  people. 


IFrom  the  IndianapolLs  (Ind.)  News  of  March 
8.  1946) 

REFORMING   CONGRESS 

Long-deferred  and  greatly  needed,  the  re- 
form of  congressional  organization  and  pro- 
cedure has  moved  a  step  nearer  realization 
with  the  report  of  the  special  House-Senate 
committee  headed  by  Senator  Robert  La 
Follette,  of  Wisconsin.  Before  Congress  is 
put  on  a  truly  businesslike  basis,  however, 
there  still  are  a  number  of  hurdles  to  be 
cleared. 

The  proposal  to  put  a  ceiling  on  appro- 
priations. In  order  to  coordinate  spending 
and  revenue  raising,  for  example,  is  excellent 
in  theory,  but  it  may  be  harder  to  apply  in 
practice.  Before  a  private  citizen  buys  any- 
thing, he  finds  It  prudent  to  consider  where 
the  money  is  coming  from.  But  a  political- 
ly-minded Congress,  finds  it  much  easier  to 
vote  appropriations  than  to  authorize  taxes. 
The  Nation's  fiscal  situation  Is  such,  however, 
that  Congress  must,  of  necessity,  hew  to  the 
line  of  economy  and  the  committee's  pro- 
posal is  not  only  logical  but  imperative. 

Few  Congressmen  will  object,  naturally, 
to  the  suggestions  for  an  increase  in  their 
pay  from  $10,000  to  $15,000,  for  an  $3,000 
administrative  executive  In  each  Member's  of- 
fice for  a  stenographer  pool  to  help  out  with 
mall,  for  bigger  and  better  staffs  for  com- 
mittees and  for  retirement  on  the  same  scale 
as  civil-service  workers.  These  changes 
should  increase  the  efficiency  of  Individual 
Members  and  make  Congress  more  attractive 
to  high-grade  men. 

Consolidation  of  the  Senate's  33  standing 
committees  into  16,  and  the  House's  48  com- 
mittees into  18  may  encounter  hard  sledding. 
That  would  hit  many  Members  where  it 
hurts,  in  their  human  ambition  for  power 
and  importance.  A  committee  chairman- 
ship means  much  to  a  Congressman,  both  in 
Influence  with  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  and  in  prestige  with  the  voters  at 
home.  Although  there  are  only  81  chair- 
men of  standing  committees  in  the  2 
Houses,  there  are  162  other  Members,  or  even 
243,  who  see  the  prospect  of  a  chairmanship 
ahead  in  the  Immediate  future,  if  the  gods 
and  the  voters  are  kind.  For  chairmanships 
go  by  seniority.  And  to  expect  these  men  to 
forego  their  opportunity  to  get  ahead  In  the 
Government  is  asking  a  great  deal,  for  them, 
the  price  of  efficiency  comes  high. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  these 
reforms  are  necessary.  The  present  congres- 
sional organization  which,  like  Topsy,  mostly 
has  "Just  growed"  needs  to  be  rational:;zed 
and  streamlined.  Too  much  Is  at  stake  to 
tolerate  expensive  anachronisms  on  Capitol 
Hill. 


Congress  Supports  Veterans'  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATIV12S 

Friday.  March  29, 1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  propaganda  artists  have 
called  attention  to  different  legislative 


proposals,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
the  politicians  who  are  in  control  of  our 
Government  have  attempted  to  leave 
the  impression  that  they  were  the  only 
friends  that  the  veterans  had  in  our 
National  Government.  In  other  words, 
the  political  pre.<;sure  groups  who  want 
to  elect  Democrats  and  defeat  Republi- 
cans have  tried  desperately  to  make  it 
appear  to  returning  veterans  that  the 
matter  of  loyalty  to  them  has  been  based 
on  political  con.^iderations.  Such  claims 
and  such  propa::anda  are  just  100  per- 
cent untrue.  Neither  political  party  has 
a  monopoly  on  patriotism  or  on  friend- 
ship for  returned  veterans  of  World 
War  II. 

Most  recent  example  of  the  gentle  art 
of  misleading  propaganda  has  to  do  with 
the  housing  shortage. 

congress  has  StnrORTED  HOtTSING  PROGRAM  FOB 
VETERANS  AND  OTHERS 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the 
critical  shortage  of  houses,  not  only  for 
veterans,  but  for  other  people  as  well. 
Recently  Congress  considered  legislation 
intended  to  correct  this  housing  short- 
age. Right  away  the  attempt  was  made 
to  capitalize  on  the  situation,  and  the 
high-pressure  politicians  and  political 
opportunists,  who  now  hold  public  oflBce, 
attempted  to  create  the  impression  that 
all  Republicans  were  against  a  housing 
program.  Further,  the  propagandists 
tried  to  create  the  impression,  especially 
among  the  veterans,  that  the  politicians 
who  now  hold  public  oflBce  under  the 
present  administration  were  the  only 
friends  that  the  veterans  had. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  veterans  will  not 
be  misled  by  that  sort  of  tommyrot  be- 
cause it  insults  their  intelligence.  With- 
out going  into  the  question  as  to  why 
there  is  a  housing  shortage,  I  could  bold- 
ly charge  that  the  present  administration 
which  has  been  in  control  of  our  Govern- 
ment for  13  years  is  responsible  for  the 
housing  shortage.  It  would  make  no  dif- 
ference whether  or  not  that  were  true. 
The  impression  would  very^  naturally  be 
created,  because  the  politfcal  party  in 
power,  which  always  takes  credit  for  good 
things,  naturally  has  the  job  of  explain- 
ing away  the  bad  things.  I  like,  however, 
to  be  fair  about  the  matter,  and  I  have 
told  a  great  many  people  that  the  major 
factor  in  our  housing  shortage  was  World 
War  conditions.  All  building  construc- 
tion was  stopped  while  the  war  went  on, 
and  the  demand  for  houses  continued, 
and  this  situation,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  factors,  has  resulted  in  a 
housing  shortage.  So  let  them  be  half- 
way honest  about  the  matter.  The  facts 
are  that  the  Republicans  have  been  just 
as  anxious  to  remedy  the  housing  short- 
age as  the  Democrats.  The  records  here 
show  that  there  have  been  three  bills 
considered  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives very  recently,  and  all  of  those  bills 
dealt  with  the  subject  of  housing  for  vet- 
erans. Republicans,  including  myself,  as 
well  as  Democrats,  supported  those 
measures. 

I,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  certainly 
want  the  veterans  and  their  families  to 
have  a  chance  to  get  a  home.  Now  homes 
cost  money  and  I  v.'ant  the  veterans  to 
get  homes  at  the  least  pos.sible  cost  to 
them.  While  the  war  was  in  progress  I 
supported   every   measure   that   v/as   of 
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to  the  men  In  cur  arm^d  forces. 
» their  dependents,  and  I  supported 
effort  in  which  thry  were  engaRed 
winninsr  of  the  war.  Now  that  the 
o%er  my  attitude  is  still  the  same 
feel  that  a  grateful  Repubhc  owes 
he  duty  of  help  in  their  program 

iilitat  on  and  readjustment. 

-mmded  people  will  admit  that  the 

s  been  one  great  hindrance  in  the 

of  building  houses.    The  OPA  is 

i>h  outfit  and  it  establishes  price 

on  building  materials  and  sup- 

:  o  that  people  who  make  these  ar- 

rannot  operate  at  a  profit.    So  the 

mills  .shut  down  and  the  factories 

operate  and  we  have  a  shortage  of 

materials.    The  policymakers  of 

ought  taknow  by  this  time  that 

nnot  get  houses  just  by  passing  a 

They  tried  to  get  meat  a  year  or 

by  iMUkiing  their  laws  anr  -  -    i- 

Mid  we  just  got  a  lot  of  .s  <il 

or  perhaps  horse  meat.     If  OPA 

way  and  if  they  can  keep  creat- 

firtage  of  building  materials  we 

t  some  prefabricated  s:  r 

of  dwellings  which  y  nt 

rse-meat  houses  for  want  of  a  bet- 

Thp  creation  of  another  Gc\'- 

t   bureau  with  Its  red   tape  and 

e«!.s  is  very  likely  to  add  to  the 

shortage.    I  want  to  hope  for  the 

facts  are  facts  and  the  veterans 

to  understand  that  we  are  in  a 

rave  emergency,  and  unle.>^s  they 

practical  men  in  charge  cf  the 

program,  there  is  serious  danger 

will  wind  up  with  a  lot  of  red  tape 

which  Is  just  another  way  of  say- 


tlie 


u  sported  all  three  cf  these  housing 

r  lerred  to  a  few  moments  ago.  and 

hope  that  the  present  housing 

prn«rE(m  will  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way 

building  of  houses  is  encouraged 

new  buildings  may  be  constructed 

e^lery  veteran  have  an  opportunity 

r  rent  or  purchase  a  dwelling.     I 

to  continue  my  efforts  to  remedy 

hffusinR  shortage. 
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INAL  LEAVE  ri>K  CNUSTID  MBN 

la  another  matter.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ch  enlisted  men  who  served  in 
War  II  have  a  very  direct  interest, 
to  terminal  leave.     Under  exist - 
ofBcers  leaving  the  service  re- 
ull   pay   and   allowances   for   all 
leave.     Under  existing  law 
man  is  treated  differently, 
not  make  any  difference  how  long 
"  sted   man   has   served   or   how 
eave  he  might  have  accumulated. 
Is  discharged  from  the  armed 
le  is  taken  off  the  pay  roll  and 
this    terminal-leave    payment 
ifUcers  who  are  discharged  from 
are   entitled   to   receive.    Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  th»t 
discrimination  is  an  insult  to 
and  women  who  served  in  the 
of  privates  in  our  armed  forces 
r    --'  war.    So  far  as  I  know, 
of  Congress   take   that 
ew.     1  know  that  I  believe  that 
in  unfair  discrimination  against 
man.    Legislation  is  pend- 
correct  this  injustice  and  I  am 
that  leg>.-lation  and  intend  to 
It  and  wUl  do  what  I  lan  to 
Pttssace. 
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VTTE»Af«S"  HOSPTTAL  PltOCKAM 

There  are  other  legislative  proposals, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  are  of  interest  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  I  expect  to 
contmue  my  activities  m  behalf  of  all  of 
these  matters.  I  supported  the  program 
for  the  building  of  new  veterans*  hos- 
pitals. I  was  active  in  securing  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  the  same.  So 
were  other  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  Republicans,  as 
well  as  Democrats,  worked  together  in 
efforts  to  work  cut  a  program  so  that 
veterans  of  World  War  II  might  receive 
adequate  hospital  and  medical  treat- 
ment. This  was  not  a  political  propo- 
sition but  re'^ardle.ss  of  party,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Connress  almost  without  excep- 
tion, devoted  themselves  to  the  pa.ssage 
of  lecislation  for  additional  veterans' 
hospital  facilities.  One  of  those  new 
veterans'  hospitals  will  be  located  at  Du- 
luth,  Minn.,  and  this  is  a  part  of  a  pro- 
gram being  carried  out  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  give  the  veterans  of 
World  War  II  the  greatest  amount  of 
care,  comfort,  and  medical  treatment 
ever  provided  by  any  government  in  the 
world. 

I  have  no  doubt,  however  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  with  the  political  •  ^  coming 

along,  some  of  these  poi.  ._.  opportun- 
ists who  want  to  capture  the  soldier  and 
sailor  vote  will  be  arpuine  that  medical 
care  for  the  veteran  is  a  political  thing 
and  that  the  men  in  one  political  party 
favor  it  while  the  m-  -^^' ';  of  another 
pohtical  party  have  i  ;  such  a  pro- 

gram. Men  who  are  Uoin*;  such  a  thing 
are.  of  course,  analogous  to  the  ghouLs 
who.  in  the  days  gone  by.  robbed  the 
graveyards  to  serve  their  own  purposes. 
Many  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
veterans  have  had  the  support  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Irrespective  of  party 
lines.  My  record  Is  one  of  which  I  am 
justly  proud  in  this  connection. 

THE  INSPtCTCR  CENrEAL  OF  THE  ARMT 

I  have  a  bill  pending.  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  Ls  not  exactly  of  direct  Interest 
to  returning  veterans  from  World  War 
II.  I  refer  to  H.  R.  5122  which  provides 
that  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Army  shall  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  Congre.ss  and  taken  away  from 
the  control  of  the  War  Department. 
Historically,  in  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public. Congress  had  control  of  the  Office 
of   T  ,  r  General   of   the   Army.     I 

becii  ;  y  much  interested  in  this  pro- 

posal when  one  of  our  servicemen  who 
visited  my  office  occasionally  during  the 
past  year  or  so.  pointed  out  to  me  the  fact 
that  in  his  opinion  Congress  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Army.  He 
pointed  out  that  Coneress  had  no  way 
to  get  the  facts,  except  as  Army  officials 
wanted  Congress  to  get  them.  If  there 
were  any  mistakes  committed,  this  Army 
man  pointed  out  to  me  that  those  mi- 
takes  would  be  covered  up  and  it  would 
only  be  by  accident  that  Congress  would 
learn  about  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  money  and  is  apparently 
the  only  connecting  link  between  the  War 
Department  and  the  American  fathers 
and  mothers  who  furni.sh  young  men  and 
young  women  for  the  armed  forces.  I 
took  the  position   tliat  Congress  ought 


to  have  something  to  say.  This  bhl. 
which  is  pending,  is  my  answer  to  the 
difficulties  and  in  -ny  opinion,  it  oug.it 
to  receive  favora'ole  action  by  Congre.ss. 
I  hope  that  every  veteran  of  World  Wir 
n  who  realizes  the  great  advantage  of 
this  kind  of  legislation  will  give  it  his 
active  support. 


Lel'f  Take  Care  of  Our  Veterans  and  Th<  :r 
Families  Before  We  Squander  More  Bil- 
lions Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OP    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESrNT.\TI\'ES 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  OKONSKI  Mr.  Spoaker.  I.  fu 
one.  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  all  this 
propaganda  that  tht'  United  States  of 
America  must  give  away  almost  $15,000.- 
000  000  more  to  foreign  countries.  Every 
rule  of  decency  and  common  >en  •  es 

that  our  Santa  Claus  policy  bi  i  iy 

grief  and  chaos.  We  have  given  away 
already  almost  $100,000.000  000  in  tlie 
last  two  wars,  and  I  think  it  is  just  plain 
foolishness  to  do  more  thjn  that. 

Little  do  the  people  of  America  real.ze 
that  plans  are  being  laid  to  give  awny  a:i- 
other  $15,000,000,000.  To  whom?  To 
the  people  of  Amer;ca?  Not  by  a  lon^r 
.shot!  To  those  we  have  already  givt-n 
$100,000,000,000  in  the  last  two  wars. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  most  is 
th.'it  tliis  dishing  out  of  more  billions  to 
foreign  coimtnes  is  given  top  priority 
over  any  sj)ending  here  in  our  own  coun- 
try. Everj-  bill  to  help  our  own  people 
gets  lat  .somewhere,  but  foreign  gifts  and 
grants  are  given  first  preference.  Does 
this  make  scn.«;e? 

xxrs  COME  cowN  TO  r\XTH  AND  CO  so?irrHi:«c 
roa  o;;k  own  PECPi.c 

It  is  time  we  go'  me  of  tho<^e  bi  Is 

to  help  our  own  ;  It  is  time  \;e 

especially  take  care  cf  our  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  Wc  chi.<=cl  penni.s 
from  them  so  that  we  can  squander  moe 
billions  abroad. 

The  mail  I  am  getting  from  veterans 
and  their  dependents  is  pitiful.  We 
^•ive  our  disabled  \  '  i  month 

and  they  have  a  i  .  ,    . :;ng  that. 

Yet.  there  are  tho.«;e  whT  think  nothir.g 
of  throwing  away  fifteen  billion  abroad. 

What  we  should  do  is  put  a  stop,  ard 
rij^ht  now,  to  thLs  Santa  Claus  busjne.;s 
and  take  care  of  our  own. 

WHAT    PITTEEN    BTIUON    WTU.    DO    rCE    00«   OWN 
>1^Tr«-^J«S  AND  THCIX  FA  MILL.' S 

Suppose  we  take  the  $15.OC0  000.000 
that  is  planned  to  be  given  away  and 
take  care  of  our  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents. We  could  do  a  lot  of  whft 
needs  to  be  done  and  what  ma'^t  be  done 
If  we  w.int  to  preserve  our  .-^elf-re-speit 
a.s  Members  of  Congress.  Here  are  the 
things  we  should  do  for  our  veterans  and 
their  families  before  we  even  think  cf 
throwing  away  more  billion.^.; 

First.  All  veterans  oi  ?.ll  vrars  should 
receive  full  di.s^bility  compensation— 
100  percent— of  $115  per  month  wliile 
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they  are  hospitalized  for  a  service-con- 
nected ailment  or  disability. 

Second.  All  veterans,  even  those  dis- 
charged for  essential  work  or  at  their 
own  request  should  receive  full  muster- 
ing-out  pay. 

Third.  All  enlisted  men  should  receive 
full  payment  for  all  unused  furlough  time 
up  to  30  days  for  each  year  of  service. 

Fourth.  All  veterans'  loans  on  their  in- 
surance .should  be  reduced  from  5  percent 
to  2  percent  intercut.  If  we  can  give 
away  $100.000  000,000  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, why  milk  the  veterans  with  so  high 
a  rate  of  interest  as  5  percent? 

Fifth.  We  should  pay  now  to  every 
veteran  a  bonus  of  $1  per  day  for  every 
day  of  home  duty  and  $2  per  day  for 
every  day  of  foreign — plu.s  $250  to  every 
veteran  who  has  been  wounded.  They 
need  this  money  to  readjust  themselves. 

Sixth.  We  .should  extend  the  time  in 
which  a  veteran  can  pet  adjusted  com- 
pensation from  January  1,  1940,  up  to 
January  1.  1950. 

Seventh.  Social-security  credits  should 
be  paid  by  the  Government  lor  every  vet- 
eran lor  every  day  of  active  service.  Why 
should  the  veterans  lose  out  on  their 
.soclal-.security  credits  while  they  are 
fighting  for  their  country? 

Eighth.  We  should  pay  World  War  I 
veterans  the  same  pension  and  under 
the  same  regulations  as  we  now  pay  Span- 
ish-American War  veterans.  This  is  long 
overdue. 

Ninth.  We  should  increa.se  burial  al- 
lowances for  veterans  from  SIOD  to  $250. 

Tenth.  We  should  give  every  wounded 
or  gassed  veteran  of  World  Wars  I  and  II 
a  minimum  of  10-percent  service-con- 
nected disability. 

Ele\enth.  We  should  provide  funds  to 
pay  half  the  salaries  of  county  service 
officers  and  their  staffs. 

Twelfth.  We  should  provide  space  and 
office  equipment  for  every  county  serv- 
ice officer. 

Thirteenth.  We  should  provide  funds 
so  that  we  can  pay  the  doctor  and  hospital 
bills  of  all  veterans  and  permit  them  to 
choose  their  own  doctor  and  hospital 
through  their  own  county  service  officer. 
Our  veterans'  hospitals  are  already  over- 
crowded. Why  should  a  veteran  have  to 
wait  months  before  he  can  get  the  med- 
ical attention  he  needs? 

Fourteenth.  We  .should  not  permit  any 
reduction  in  percentage  of  service-con- 
nected disability  once  it  is  established. 

Fifteenth.  We  should  increase  all 
widows'  pensions,  children  of  veterans' 
I>en.sions.  parents  of  veterans'  pensions. 
and  all  veterans'  pensions.  Including  dis- 
ability pensions  of  all  veterans  of  all  wars 
by  20  percent  to  compensate  them  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living.  We  should  do 
the  same  for  all  pensions  ba.sed  on  tuber- 
culosis. 

Sixteenth.  We  should  liberalize  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  so  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  veterans  to  get  loans  more  easily  and 
the  interest  rate  should  he  reduced  to  2 
percent  instead  of  4.  It  is  proposed  to 
give  England  $4.COO,OC0.O00  for  I'z  P<^r- 
cent  for  55  years — why  cannot  we  do 
better  for  our  own  veterans? 

Seventeenth.  We  should  liberalize  our 
GI  bill  of  rights  .so  that  veterans  who  can- 
not get  jobs  on  accoimt  of  strikes  are  al- 
xcii  -.\pp. —  m 


lowed  to  get  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

Eighteenth.  We  should  liberalize  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  .'=0  that  it  will  apply  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  World  Wa  •  II 
veterans  and  allow  them  the  same  educa- 
tional opportunities  since  their  fathers 
and  husbands  have  been  taken  from  them 
forever. 

Nineteenth.  We  should  provide  funds 
to  take  care  of  the  hospitalization  and 
medical  care  of  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  all  deceased  veterans  who  were  killed 
in  action. 

Twentieth.  We  should  pa<^s  legislation 
to  give  an  automatic  10-peicent  increase 
m  .service-connected-disability  pensions 
for  every  5  years  of  age  beginning  at  50 
and  not  to  exceed  100  percent. 

Twenty-first.  We  should  liberalize  the 
Insurance  policies  of  veterans  so  that  it 
will  ofler  better  protection  and  induce 
veierans  to  continue  their  insurance. 

Twenty- second.  We  should  pass  leijis- 
lation  to  pay  all  the  benefits  to  widows 
and  orphans  even  if  death  did  not  occur 
in  the  line  of  duty.  Why  punish  widows 
and  orphans  for  acts  not  in  line  of  duty? 
If  the  fathers  and  husbands  had  not  been 
taken  away  from  them  by  the  Govern- 
m.rnt  this  would  not  have  happened. 
They  are  entitled  to  that  protection. 

Twenty-third.  We  should  pass  legisla- 
tion at  once  to  restore  every  pension  tak- 
en away  by  that  infamous  Economy  Act. 
What  is  more,  we  should  increase  these 
pensions  by  20  percent  to  compensate  for 
the  increased  co.«;t  of  living. 

Twenty-fourth.  We  should  provide 
funds  for  an  Emergency  Veterans'  Relief 
Society  to  give  a.ssistance  with  loans  or 
grants  to  veterans  and  their  families  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Such  a  society 
should  have  a  branch  established  in  the 
office  of  every  county  service  officer. 

Twenty-fifth.  We  should  provide 
funds  for  liberal  loans  to  veterans  who 
want  to  go  into  farming.  Every  veteran 
placed  on  a  farm  relieves  the  housing 
shortage  in  our  cities  and  relieves  the  un- 
employment problem  in  our  cities.  The 
facilities  of  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration should  be  expanded  to  give  de- 
serving veterans  a  loan  up  to  $4,000  at  2 
percent  interest  for  25  years.  Wc  give 
veterans  who  go  to  college  about  $4,000 
each — we  should  do  the  same  for  those 
veterans  who  want  to  farm. 

Twenty-sixth.  We  should  provide 
funds  for  similar  liberal  loans  for  vet- 
erans who  want  to  start  a  small  business. 
The  present  system  of  loans  through 
banks  under  the  GI  bill  is  a  failun.  A 
better,  more  liberal  system  of  loans  must 
be  established. 

Twenty-seventh.  We  should  freeze  all 
surplus  property  for  veterans  and  give 
them  first  chance  on  all  sales  and  at  a 
discoimt  of  40  percent  of  actual  cost 

Twenty-eighth.  We  should  provide 
funds  to  hospitalize  and  give  medical 
care  to  all  veterans — even  not  service- 
cormected.  The  pauper  s  oath  should 
bo  wiped  out. 

Twenty-ninth.  We  should  provide 
funds  to  give  a  service -connected  dis- 
ability of  10  percent  to  any  veteran  who 
was  hospitalized  or  given  medical  care 
while  in  service  even  if  ailment  existed 
prior  to  entering  service. 


Thirty.  We  should  provide  funds  to 
give  all  veteran  benefits  to  members  cf 
the  United  States  merchant  marine  who 
were  in  such  .service  from  Decemt)er  7, 
1941,  to  VJ-day. 

Thirty-one.  We  should  enact  legisla- 
tion to  give  free  mail  service  to  all  vet- 
erans of  all  wars  during  hospitalization. 

If  we  have  any  regard  for  our  veterans 
and  their  families  we  will  adopt  this 
31-point  program.  We  .should  do  this  at 
once.  We  should  certainly  do  these 
things  before  we  even  talk  of  giving 
away  more  billions  to  foreign  countries. 

Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money 
for  all  this?  I  say  that  if  we  can  find 
$15,000,000,000  more  to  p;ve  away  abroad, 
we  can  find  $15,000,000,000  to  take  care 
of  our  own.  If  we  spend  it  here  in  our 
country  it  stays  here.  If  we  give  it  away 
abroad  it  stays  there.    The  $15,000,000,- 

000  which  is  planned  to  be  given  away  to 
foreign  countries  will  more  than  pay  for 
this  whole  program. 

I  for  one  am  serving  notice  here  and 
now  that  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  shall  work  for  the  enactment 
of  all  the  above-mentioned  benefits. 
What  is  more.  I  shall  not  vote  one  red 
penny  to  give  away  or  "loan"  away  more 
billions  before  we  take  care  of  our  own. 

1  am  dedicated  to  the  above  program  for 
our  veterans.  Nothing  shall  change  or 
deter  me  from  these  goal.s. 


Just  Peace  for  Italy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  PFEIFER 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  have  introduced  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  use  his  good  offices  to  the  end 
that  the  United  Nations,  now  assembled, 
invite  Italy  to  be  a  signatory  to  the 
United  Nations  agreement  of  January 
1942,  thus  recognizing  Italy  as  a  full  and 
equal  ally.  The  joint  resolution  is  as 
follows : 
Joint  resolution  requesting  tlie  President  to 

establisti  friendly  diplomatic  relations  with 

Italy  and  recognize  Italy  ae  a  lull  and  equal 

ally 

Whereas  tlie  present  political  parties  reflect 
the  will  of  the  lulian  people  throughout 
Italy;  and 

Whereas  the  present  Government  of  Italy, 
duly  recognized  by  the  United  States  as  a 
fair  representation  of  the  various  political 
parties:  and 

Whereas  the  political  parties  have  provett 
to  be  antl-Pascist  and  prcxlemocratlc;  and 

Whereas  the  will  of  the  Italian  people  In 
both  the  liberated  and  occupied  areas  of 
Italy  during  the  height  of  the  battle  betweea 
Allied  end  Nazi  lorces  on  the  Italian  home- 
land was  definitely  pro-aily,  for  throughout 
the  battle  the  partisan  army  of  Italy  gave 
their  ItiUect  support  to  crushing  the  Axis, 
thi«  shortening  the  war  with  confcequent 
saving  of  lives  of  thousands  oX  gallant  Amer- 
ican soldiers:  Therefore  be  it 

R'-solved.  etc..  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be.  and  is  hereby,  requested  to 


Al"90 


hum 
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du-ec  Xha  Secretary  of  State  to  resum* 
mm  lly  diplomatic  relations  t>etween  the 
VaiMn  d  States  and  Italy,  to  extend  lend-leaae 
aM  1  >  Italy:  and  to  use  hts  f^ood  offices  to 
tbm  I  Dd  that  the  other  United  Nations,  now 
aaaeo  ibled.  resume  diplomatic  relations  with 
Italy  atul  that  the  United  Nations  recognizs 
Italy  as  a  rull  and  equal  Ally. 

Ml .  Speaker,  the  war  is  over  and  it  be- 
comt  s  our  duty  to  win  the  peace,  a  peace 
that  »ill  be  a  permanent  one.  We  must 
at  al  times  keep  in  mind  that  a  peace 
can  (  nly  be  permanent  if  it  is  based  on 
Justice  and  equality. 

Th  ?  Italian  people,  like  all  other  people 
in  w:  r-ruined  countries,  have  suffered  a 
great  deal.  America  has  played  an  im- 
portfnt  part  in  the  relief  of  suffering 
i;,nity.  We  are  late  in  starting,  but 
1  ive  done  a  great  job  of  it  up  to  this 
pre5f  nt  time.  We  have  aided  Italy  par- 
ticuL  rly  throueh  UNRRA.  which  hereto- 
las  been  broadly  restricted  to  child 
maternal  care,  refugees,  and  public 
healn.  While  at  the  conference  of 
UNR  lA  at  Lonri  '   year,  the  con- 

feree ;  decided  ih,  1  become  the  sole 

Chan  lel  for  the  funneling  of  nonprivate 
outaile  aid  into  this  war-rumed  country. 
His  Ilohmss  Pope  Puis.  Xll.  expressed 
hi'*  d'ep  appreciation  for  this  splendid 
help,  and  today  the  Italian  program  is 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  bright  spots 
in  rh(   '■*:"'" A  world  picture. 

rJi"  -  .  : .  it  has  been  a  cruel  winter 

for  the  Italian  people,  and  I  pray  that 
such  ;  I  repetition  shall  never  again  occur. 

The  people  of  Italy  are  bewildered. 
They  must  be  led.  They  are  anxious  to 
do  al  they  can  to  remedy  the  situation 
them  elws  if  only  mven  a  fair  chance. 
There  are  two  things  uppermost  in  my 
mind  that  I  believe  would  aid  in  the  cre- 
ation and  maintain  the  security  of  a 
ckmoi  ratic  Italy. 

Firs  i.  a  definition  of  Italy's  status  vis- 
4-vis    he  Allies. 

Second,  the  stabilization  of  domestic 
politic  5  under  the  elections  of  this  spring. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  United  Nations 
have  s-ssembled  in  th-  •  city  of  New 

York.     It.  therefore.  fitting  that 

this  c(  untry  of  ours,  through  its  spokes- 
man, .he  Secretary  of  State,  express  to 
those  i&sembled  the  wishes  of  the  Presi- 
dent c  f  the  United  States  for  a  peaceful 
world,  one  based  on  justice  and  equality. 
This  c  in  only  be  substantiated  by  the  ac- 
r-!  •  -  ce  of  this  resolution  by  th.  '  d 
jf  America  and  the  insistt:  it 

it  be  a  ccepted  by  the  United  Nations. 

As  J  full  and  equU  Ally,  the  Italian 
Cover  iment  would  retain  its  interna- 
tional bounda-  i  colonies  as  before 

the  wj  r.     Thi^  i.sion  and  desire  for 

a  brea  t-down  of  the  Italian  holdings  by 
outside  forces  h  ^  la  great  demoraliz- 
ing efl?ct  on  ;  .  .aan  people.  This 
dull  s  age  or  era  would  immediately 
Chang*  If  this  resolution  would  be  adopt- 
ed. '  he  Italian  people  would  imme- 
Otetely  be  stimulated  to  activity  for  the 
rertorstion  of  their  homeland.  This, 
togeth  r  with  the  necessary  basic  com- 
moditio  and  machinery,  which  are  in- 
dispeaable  to  her  national  recovery, 
would  ?ive  Italy  a  rebirth  as  a  demo- 
cratic (  ountry. 

Mr.  i  ipeaker.  Italy,  through  her  enor- 
mous s)  icriflces  and  her  gallant  contnbu- 
UoQs  t(  the  Allied  cause,  is  deserving  to 


become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  Now  is  the  time  for 
America  to  act.  Let  us  not  lose  time. 
Let  America  reveal  to  the  United  Nations 
her  desire  for  acceptance  of  the  desires 
of  this  resolution  and  create  for  all  time 
a  peace  ba.sed  upon  justice  and  equality. 

The  whole  world  looks  to  us  for  guid- 
ance and  help.  We  hold  today  a  unique 
position  in  the  world  of  nations.  Our 
American  foreign  policy  is  now  inti- 
mately involved  in  European  political 
probleiEi.  some  of  which  have  very  re- 
cently strained  the  close  wartime  alli- 
ance of  the  great  powers.  America  must 
stand  firm. 

America  has  rallied  so  many  countries 
to  the  cause  of  Liberty  and  Justice.  She 
should  then  be  the  first  to  restore  the 
misled  defeated  countries  back  into  the 
fold  of  liberty  loving  people  whose  great 
desire  is  to  remain  at  peace  with  the 
world  by  instilling  into  their  hearts  a 
feeling  of  brotherly  love  and  animosity 
towards  none.  The  best  example  would 
be  the  acceptance  of  Italy  into  the  family 
of  friendly  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  in  Italy  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  meeting  Governor 
Charles  Poletti.  the  pioneer  in  the  resto- 
ration of  Italy.  He  has  had  a  very  difB- 
cult  assignment  and  has  done  a  good  job. 
At  present  he  is  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee for  a  just  peace  for  Italy.  I  am 
taking  the  lil)erty  of  incorporating  in  my 
remarks  the  views  of  this  committee. 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  their  public 
declaration  and  I  wish  to  go  on  record 
for  its  full  approval. 

The  declaration  is  as  follows: 

a    PV9L1C    DKCLA«ATIOI«    BT    THI    COMMrmZ    rO« 
A  JtJST   PEACi:   WITH   rr AIT 

America  cannot  be   :  nt  to  her  re- 

sponsibility of  exercisii  .latlonal  lead- 

ership  m   the   rebuilding  oi  a  war-stricken    ■ 
world 

More  than  6.000.000  Americans  of  Italian 
origin,  whose  contributions  to  the  war  effort 
bespeak  their  deep  and  abiding  loyalty  to 
America,  are  united  with  all  other  Americana 
In  the  conviction  that  the  first  concern  of 
humanity  today  Is  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

It  must  be  recr^nii/fd  that  Italy  has.  for 
nearly   2   years  •    on   the   side   of   the 

Allies  with  Its  .  >'et  and  with  Ita  land 

and  nir  forces.  The  spirit  of  resistance  and 
sacrflce  was  exemplified  by  the  Italian  par- 
tisan who.  In  the  words  of  Marshal  Alexander 
and  General  Clark,  constituted  the  most 
ehectlve  resist.mce  movement  In  Europe. 

It  must  be  recognized  also  that  a  free 
democratic  Italy  In  the  heart  of  Europe  Is 
essential  to  the  matntanance  of  the  very 
peace  of  Europe. 

It  Is  In  this  spirit  that  we  v:  Gut- 

ernment  to  Insist  with  all  lUi  .  y  and 

prestlijce  that  Italy  be  given  a  peace  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  Pot*dam  Declaration  and 
the  pledgw  made  by  President  RooaeTelt  and 
President  Truman. 

For  the  good  name  and  faith  of  America, 
and  m  the  Interests  of  a  lasting  world  peace. 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stales  should 
Insist : 

1.  That  the  boundary  t>etween  Italy  and 
TtlfoslaTta  be  based  on  the  Wilson  line  as 
modlfled  by  the  State  Department  In 
September  HM5;  that  Trieste  remain,  as  It  la 
In  fact,  an  Italian  city;  and  that  If  the  port 
of  Trieste  is  Internationalised.  It  then  be  put 
under  Italian  administration. 

2.  That  Prance  and  Italy  find  an  amicable 
aolutlon  to  their  frontier  problems:  that  be- 
cause of  their  Importance  to  the  economic 
hfe  of  Italy.  Tenda  and  Biiga  remain  Italian. 

3  That  the  present  Austrlan-ItaUan 
Irontler  be  maintained  In  Tlew  of  the  para- 


mount economic  Importance  of  that  re(;lon 
to  Italian  national  life. 

4.  That  all  colonies  acquired  by  Italy  be- 
fore the  Fascist  assumption  of  power  remain 
Italian.  The  proposal  to  transfer  such 
colonies  to  the  United  Nations  Organization 
does  not  meet  with  our  approval  unless  this 
principle  u  given  universal  application  and 
Is  not  u^ed  as  a  pretext  to  give  these  Italian 
colonies  to  other  nations. 

5.  That  war  reparations  or  Indemnities  be 
not  exacted  of  Italy— this,  in  accordance 
with  the  declared  policy  of  our  Government. 

0.  That  restrictions  presently  imposed  on 
Italian  sovereignty  by  the  terms  of  the 
Armistice  l)e  abolished  forthwith  and  In 
advance  of  the  final  peace  treaty  which  may 
yet  require  several  months  before  It  Is  con- 
cluded. This  would  recognize  Italy's  rights 
as  a  cobelllgerent  nation. 

7.  That  all  restrlcttons  tc  Italy's  resump- 
tion of  normal  commercial  and  financial  re- 
lations with  other  nations  be  removed  forth- 
with to  enable  her  to  acquire  basic  commod- 
ities such  as  food  stuffs  and  raw  materials 
which  are  Indispensable  to  her  national  re- 
covery. 

8.  That  the  remaining  units  of  Italy's  mer- 
chant marine,  without  which  she  cannot  sur- 
vive, be  restored  to  her. 

9.  That  in  accordance  with  the  Pot»d.im 
Declaration.  Italy  be  actually  granted  the 
rights  of  a  friendly,  peace-loving  nation. 
Italy  has  clearly  earned  this  distinction 
through  her  enormous  sacrifices  and  her 
gallant  contributions  to  the  Allied  cause. 

10.  Tliat  Italy  be  accorded  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  Organization. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HGN.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

or  oino 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29. 1946 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RiccRD.  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment of  George  J.  Buchy,  vice  president 
of  Chas.  G.  Buchy  Packing  Co..  Green- 
ville. Ohio: 

My  name  U  George  J.  Buchy  I  am  the 
vice  president  of  the  Ch.is.  G.  Buchy  Pack- 
ing Co..  cf  Greenville,  Ohio,  a  company  sell- 
ing dressed  beef.  pork.  veal.  lamb,  sausage, 
smoked  meats,  lard,  and  provisions.  Our 
company  la  a  small  family  corporation,  the 
outgrowth  of  a  retail  and  wholesale  meat 
business  started  In  1901  by  my  father.  Mr. 
Charles  G  Btichy.  the  president  of  our  com- 
pany. '  o  Buchy.  the  foimder  of  our 
compai  I  t5-a-wrek  Job  In  a  whole- 
sale erocery  hcuse  in  1901  to  begin  a  retail 
meat  bii8ine«»  By  hard  work.  Industry,  and 
thrift  the  retail  business  was  expanded  into 
a  wholesale  slaughtering  and  processing  op- 
eration In  1911.  Mr.  Buchy  continued  the 
business  as  a  sole  prop!  ^  .  Feb- 
ruary 1933.  when  an  c  a  ^as 
formed  and  the  members  of  his  Immediate 
family.  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Buchy.  Mlas  Miriam 
Buchy.  Mr.  Gerhardt  Buchv.  Mr.  Edmund 
Buchy.  and  Mr.  George  J.  Buchy  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  business. 

Our  company  Is  typical  of  many  good  old 
American  firms  and  enterprises — formed  of 
loyal  American  citizens  who  have  slowly  ex- 
panded their  business  by  plowing  back  the 
small  and  modest  profits  made  during  these 
45  years  of  operation.  This  company  repre- 
senu  the  life  work  of  Mr.  Charles  O.  Buchy 
and  his  immediate  famUy.  The  business  has 
always  been  operated  on  fair  and  honest  deal- 
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Ings  with  our  employees,  our  customers,  the 
producers  who  sell  us  livestock,  and  the 
public  m  general.  Our  business  was  estab- 
lished, grew,  and  thrived  on  competition 
and  OUT  position  in  the  industry  ha£  been 
firmly  established  through  efficient,  profit- 
able operation  and  competition.  Our  com- 
pany expanded  Its  business  and  added  to  the 
plant  In  every  year  from  1932  until  1941. 
There  are  58  loyal  American  citizens  em- 
ployed by  our  company  and  all  of  us  have 
enjoyed  happy  relations  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue the  s.'^me  Into  the  future.  It  always 
has  t>een  and  «ill  continue  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Chas.  O.  Buchy  Packing  Co.  to  comply 
with  Ixjth  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
laws  of  cur  country. 

We  quit  killing  cattle  for  dressed  t>eef  on 
Friday.  February  8.  1946.  Since  that  time 
we  have  been  slaughtering  only  such  cows 
and  bulls  for  use  In  our  own  sausage  depart- 
ment as  can  be  purchased  (mostly  locally)  at 
prices  In  compliance  with  OPA  regulations. 
This  means  a  loss  in  volume  of  approximately 
100  cattle  per  week.  This  serious  decision  to 
discontinue  our  cattle  operation  was  forced 
on  us  because  we  cannot  purchase  the  cattle 
In  compliance  with  Regulation  MPR  574  live 
bovine  animals,  and  because  of  contUiued 
losses. 

Since  December  12.  1945.  our  company  has 
been  «ble  to  buy  only  one  carload  of  bulls  at 
St.  Paul.  To  have  paid  the  jolng  price  at 
this  market  would  have  put  us  out  of  com- 
pliance. Prior  to  this  date  we  had  been 
buying  one  to  two  carloads  of  bulls  there 
nearly  every  week.  Our  order  buyer  In  St. 
Paul  told  us  as  late  as  last  Friday,  March  22, 
1946.  that  he  was  unable  to  buy  any  bulls 
without  paying  one  to  two  dollars  over  the 
compliance  celling. 

Our  order  buyer  In  Algona.  low  a.  has  bad 
an  order  for  two  cars  of  cows  for  over  2 
weeks  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  fill.  He 
reported  last  Saturday  that  he  had  accumu- 
lated one-half  a  car  at  compliance  prices  and 
asked  our  permission  to  fill  in  the  balance 
with  steers  that  would  grade  commercial 
costing  $14.50  per  hundredweight.  These 
steers  would  have  had  to  be  purchased  at 
tl2.60  or  below  to  be  In  compliance  with 
the  regulation.  We  were  forced  to  cancel 
the  order. 

Monday  morning  of  this  week  we  had  seven 
cattle  in  our  yards  to  slaughter  for  our  week's 
sausage  operation.  Normally  our  sausage 
department  requires  18  to  25  cattle  per  week. 

Twenty-six  member  firms  of  the  Ohio  In- 
dependent Meat  Packers  Association  met  In 
Columbus  on  March  13.  1946.  All  reported 
that  they  had  reduced  their  cattle  kill  by 
at  least  75  percent.  The  Sclolo  Provision  Co. 
of  Newark.  Ohio,  reported  that  they  had 
stopped  killing  cattle  on  March  11.  1946. 
Lugbill  Brothers  Packing  Co.  at  Archibald. 
Ohio,  who  also  operate  a  community  sale 
each  Thursday  at  their  yards,  reported  they 
were  unable  to  purchase  any  cattle  for  their 
own  slaughter  at  compliance  prices. 

Gentlemen,  the  legitimate  packer  In  my 
section  of  the  country  la  Just  unable  to  com- 
pete with  black-market  operators  Our  calf 
slaughter  the  past  2  years  has  been  less  per 
month  than  we  normally  killed  every  week  In 
the  year  l>efore  the  war.  The  community 
sale  price  for  all  grades  of  calves  In  our  lo- 
cality Is  continually  at.  or  near,  the  over-all 
riding  ceiling  price  at  11830  per  hundred- 
weight. We  are  compelled  to  confine  what 
purchases  we  can  make  locally  at  our  price 
of  115.00  per  hundredweight.  These  pur- 
chases consistently  show  losses  at  ceiling 
prices  for  dressed  veal  after  adding  subsidy 
payment  of  11.10  per  hundredweight. 

Eastern  slaughterers  and  packers  fcre  buy- 
ing up  country  stockyards  In  cur  territory 
and  bidding  up  the  price  of  livestock  In 
order  to  assure  themselves  of  livestock  sup- 
plies. We  have  received  reports  this  past 
week  that  cash  is  now  t>emg  paid  on  the 
aide  in  addition  to  celling  prices  for  live  hogs. 


1  want  to  read  yeu  a  news  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Dayton  Daily  News  on  Friday, 
March  22.  1946: 

"PICS  IN  CLINTON  COUNTY  CO  TO  BLACK  MARKET 

"Wilmington.  Mirch  22 —Robert  Yeltcn. 
price  enforcement  specialist  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  Cincinnati,  was  told 
yesterday  that  about  one-half  of  the  hogs  in 
Clinton  County  are  being  diverted  Into  the 
black  market. 

"Twentv  members  of  the  Clinton  County 
Livestock  League  attended  the  meeting  and 
said  that  about  100.000  hogs  yearly  would  go 
into  the  black  market  at  tlie  present  rate. 
Livestock  league  members  said  that  the 
swine  are  being  purchased  by  out-of-the- 
county  buyers  at  prices  higher  than  maxi- 
mum market  prices. 

"Also  at  the  meeting  w.is  A  A.  Stone,  asso- 
ciate agricultural  relations  officer  of  Wash- 
ington. D.  C." 

The  price  "squeeze"  that  our  Industry 
has  experienced  and  the  complexity  of  the 
regulations  which  OPA  has  forced  on  our 
business  have  In  large  measure  created  the 
situation    I   described   above. 

Our  plant  lost  money  every  month  for  the 
period  August  1945  to  February  1946  except 
for  the  month  of  November  1945.  Improved 
operations  In  November  1945  were  due  to  a 
slight  break  In  our  local  hog  market.  We 
found  It  necessary  to  quit  killing  cattle  In 
order  to  stop  the  dissipation  of  the  assets 
of  the  Chas.  G.  Buchy  Packing  Co..  to  pre- 
vent violation  of  MPR  574.  and  loss  of  sub- 
sidies on  calves  and  hogs  as  well  as  on  cattle. 
We  asked  one  of  our  Government  graders 
If  he  could  grade  our  cattle  alive  and  his 
answer  was  "no" — he  said  It  was  Impossible 
to  grade  them  alive.  Yet  that  Is  what  we 
are  required  to  do  to  stay  in  compliance 
with  MPR  574.  After  45  years  of  cattle  buy- 
ing we  find  ourselves  unable  to  purchase  live 
cattle  to  conform  to  exact  ideas  of  Govern- 
ment meat  graders,  some  of  whom  have  ad- 
mitted to  us  that  they  have  never  purchased 
live  cattle. 

Three  times  out  of  the  last  8  months  we 
found  ourselves  out  of  compliance,  not  be- 
cause we  wilfully  chose  to  be  out  of  compli- 
ance, but  becaiise  we  have  no  effective  con- 
trol over  our  operations.  We  are  continually 
at  the  mercy  of  our  order  buyers,  the  Gov- 
ernment meat  graders,  and  the  OPA;  all  we 
do  is  furnish  the  money  and  sustain  the 
losses.  We  have  even  had  instances  where 
cattle  were  erroneously  down-graded  by  our 
Government  grader  and  the  error  subse- 
quently admitted  by  his  supervisor.  The  last 
Instance  of  this  occurred  January  21,  1946. 

You  know  our  company  is  not  in  the  same 
position  as  the  Federal  Government  for  we 
cannot  sell  bonds  to  cover  our  deficits.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  our  former 
ciistomers  are  sorry  we  discontinued  the  beef 
business.  We  believe  they  are  now  paying 
5  to  10  cents  per  pound  over  the  celling  for 
dressed  beef  In  their  purchases  from  farmers, 
other  retailers,  and  straight  out  "black 
market"  slaughterers.  We  further  believe 
producers  have  been  selling  beef  directly  to 
consumers  in  our  county  at  prices  from  32 
to  35  cents  per  pound  for  fore  quarters  and 
36  to  38  cents  per  pound  for  hind  quarters 
of  beef  that  would  grade  mostly  commercial 
and  a  few  good  grade.  That,  gentlemen.  Is 
15  to  18  cents  per  pound  over  the  celling 
on  both  fore  and  hind  quarters  of  beef.  Local 
livestock  dealers  that  we  have  been  buying 
from  for  years  don't  even  bother  to  call  us 
any  more  because  they  say  Buchy's  can't 
afford  to  pay  the  prevailing  prices. 

Price  control  has  broken  down  with  the 
legitimate  packers  taking  the  loss  In  money 
and  In  volume.  Prices  are  dictated  by  the 
black  market  and  not  by  the  Government. 
The  regulations  have  not  been,  are  not  now, 
and.  in  our  opinion,  cannot  be  enforced  In 
the  future.  Conditions  are  rapidly  growing 
worse  than  those  existing  In  this  country 
during  prohibltiou. 


The  continuation  of  price  control  and 
subsidies  is  costing  the  people  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Additional  milllotu  are 
being  paid  by  consumers  In  the  form  of  black- 
market  prices.  We  believe  It  Is  too  late  to 
eliminate  the  black  market  by  the  addition 
of  numerous  investigators  or  by  raising  ceil- 
ing prices.  The  continuation  of  OPA  means 
to  continue  to  subsidize  an  enormous  and 
growing  vicious  black  market.  Consumers 
are  penalized  by  extremely  high  black- 
market  prices  and  by  scarcity  of  meat  in 
legitimate  channels.  We  are  hurt  and 
threatened  with  ruin  because  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  black  market  In  the  live- 
stock and  dressed-meat  markets.  This  cut 
In  production  of  beef  will  only  mean  less 
hours  for  our  workmen  and  fewer  Jobs  avail- 
able in  our  plant. 

We  urge  the  discontuance  of  price  control 
and  subsidies  as  a  sure  way  to  increase  pro- 
duction of  meats  In  legitimate  channels  and 
kill  the  black  market  in  meats.  True  enough, 
the  price  of  the  better  cuts  of  meat  would 
rise  temporarily  on  the  lifting  of  control 
but  It  would  not  be  long  urstil  they  would 
seek  their  own  level  and  we  would  again  sell 
the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  In  their  normal  pro- 
portion to  the  better  cuts  as  we  did  In  former 
days  before  the  war.  Today  »he  demand  is 
for  the  better  cuts  of  meat  l>ecause  of  their 
relatively  low  ceiling  prices.  The  return  of 
a  free  market  will  again  bring  supply  and 
demand  into  balance  lii  the  meat  business. 
A  free  market  will  stimulate  food  produc- 
tion in  our  country  and  will  greatly  help  In 
Increasing  the  world  supply  of  food.  This 
will  help  alleviate  the  world  shortage  we  are 
now  being  told   exists. 

We  urge  the  complete  elimination  of  price 
control  and  subsidies  on  meat  ahd  meat 
animals  effective  immediately.  The  OPA 
regulations  and  the  evils  involved  are  con- 
tributing more  to  inflation  than  would  the 
return  to  a  free  market.  These  evils  are 
eating  the  heart  out  of  America.  We  are 
bringing  up  a  new  generation  and  teaching 
them  to  lie.  cheat,  and  steal,  only  we  don't 
say  so  In  these  words — we  simply  use  the 
polite  word  of  "chiseling."  We  must  get  rid 
of  subsidies  and  the  subterfuge  of  holding 
down  living  costs.  The  American  public 
should  assume  Its  own  cost  of  living  Instead 
of  depending  upon  the  Federal  Government 
for  relief. 

You  Members  of  the  Congress  have  the 
power  to  control  Inflation  by  adopting  a 
sound  fiscal  policy  and  a  balanced  budget. 
The  continuation  of  these  controls,  the  policy 
of  cheap  money,  and  deficit  financing  mean 
continuation  of  the  conditions  as  they  are 
today.  It  Is  up  to  you  to  decide  whether 
we  are  to  throw  off  these  controls.  Your 
decision  will  affect  us  for  years  to  come. 
The  Chas.  G.  Buchy  Packing  Co.  hopes  to 
resume  Its  expansion  program  when  we  know 
where  we  are  going  and  what  we  are  going 
to  do  after  we  get  there.  By  this  we  mean 
the  throwing  off  of  the  controls  that  are  now 
throttling  our  operations.  We  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  have  a  chance  egain  to 
run  otir  own  business. 


Price  Control  in  tlie  Meat  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or   INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATUTS 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  statement  by 
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C.  L|  Farrington.  of  the  National  Live- 
stock Exchange,  before  the  House  Agrl- 
culti  re  Committee,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mariih  27.  1S46. 

C  L  Farrtngton.  of  Indlac spoils.  Ind. 
rrpfesent  th«  National  Livestock  Exchange, 
members  sell  about  75  percent  of  the 
UvMttxlc  that  nows  through  the  big  terminal 
of  the  United  States.     Its  members 
market  are  Joined  In  a  local  livestock 
je  to  han'lle   l(x:al   problems.     All  of 
local  aa  wvU  as  national,  were  ongan- 
nd  operate,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  pro- 
moting  and   maintaining   etBclent   and   eco- 
marketing     of     livestock.       Their 
pal  objective  was.  and  Is,  to  Insure  their 
xk  producers  and  feeder  patrons  that 
animal  aoM  fcr  them  would  bring  every 
le  dollar  It  waa  worth  at  a  mlnlmtmx 
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,  together  In  this  cause  these  ex- 
(8     and     their     members     developed, 
a    centtiry    of    constructive    effort, 
m  of  terminal  marketing  which  has 
been  the  envy  of  every  country  on 
A  farmer  or  feeder  can  market  a 
animal,  a  carload,  or  a  traliiload  of  his 
rt  ock  any  day  or   time   that  he  chooses 
it.     We   market   agencies   receive 
and  water  It,  classify  and  appraise 
sell  It  on  an  of>en  competitive  basis 
ers  bidding  on   It  on  a  basis  of   Its 
l;.>  them,  according  to  their  own  trade 
ta  and  meat  outlets.     The  whole 
in  cash.  too.  and  so  established 
m   become  that  many  people 
It  la  the  law  that  livestock  for 
-i  be  sold  for  cash.     However, 
iOt  a  law— It  Is  Just  an  esMbllshed  cu£- 
•  hat  has  been  practiced  for  so  long  that 
really  become  a  part  of  livestock  mar- 
Livestock  exchani^es  take  consldera- 
in  having  established  and  perpetu- 
:hat  custom. 

1921  Congresa,  through  the  Packers  and 
^arda  Act,   added    their  supervision    to 
)f  the  exchanges,  to  keep  the  terminal 
ts  open,  competitive,  free  of  discrtmina- 
nd  to  standardize  fair  market  practices 
inimum  of  coat.    Today  the  marketing 
terminal  markets  Is  less  than  1  per- 
jf  gross  sales.     Compare   that   to   the 
>t    of    any    other    commodity, 
.  auction  or  private  sale. 
Athiii^  was  going  along  smoothly  until 
:ame    along.     Then    disintegration    set 
me   say    here — no    market   man    or 
wants    Inflation — they   never   have — 
en  OPA  stepped  in   the  market  men 
to    the    cause.     They    offered    their 
to  OPA  to  try  to  make  price  con- 
practical  and  workable  as  possible. 
130  different  farm  organizations  along 
the   American  Meat  Institute,  worked 
meat  management  plan  with  practical 
ind  livestock  men  forming  a  War  Meat 
under  Government  supervision.     They 
Co  Washington  and  sold  the  idea  to  the 
Administrator,  to  the  War  Food  Admin- 
.  and   to  the  Quartermaster  General 
Army:  but  someone  else  In  OPA  threw 
lole  idea  out  the  window  and  set  up 
)wn  plan  of  control  which  has  brought 
confusion. 

year  it  t)ecame  evident  that  terminal 
could  not  continue  to  operate  tinder 
lions   that   had  developed   under   OPA 
cl.  so  request  was  made  that  OPA  ad- 
^lllng    differentials   between    terminal 
and  country  points  sufficiently  to 
moving   In   normal  marketing 
again.      Hearings  were   held,   and 
submitted  which  showed  that  live- 
vas  bypassing  terminal  markets  at  an 
iig  nite — that  terminal  markets  were 
the  only  place  where  celling  regula- 
vere  being  observed,  and  that  black- 
operators  could  go  to  country  points, 
'Vised    and    luurgtilated.    operate    as 
iw  fit,  and  eaca;>e  interference  with 
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their  illegitimate  operations.  After  6  months 
of  endeavor  on  our  part.  OPA  finally  con- 
ceded that  inequities  did  exist  and  made  an 
adjustment  of  5  to  10  cents  per  hundred- 
weight— mostly  5  cents. 

Now.  gentlemen,  let  me  call  yoiur  attention 
to  that  6-cent  raise:  On  a  200-pound  hog 
it  amounts  to  10  cenU  per  animal,  and  that 
200-pound  hog  represenu  6  to  9  months' 
work  and  Investment  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer.  Compare  that  10  cents  per  animal 
increase  for  the  farmer  to  the  recent  wage 
increases  per  hour  granted  industrial  work- 
ers. Is  It  any  wonder  that  farmers  resent 
such  a  dole?  Along  this  line  of  thought, 
I  want  to  submit  an  editorial  printed  in 
the  Chicago  Drovers  Journal.  February  8. 
1946.  entitled  If  Labor  Farmed.  What  Would 
the  Hog  Price  Be?'  I  wonder  myself  in 
these  times  of  time  and  one-half  for  over- 
time and  double  time  for  Sunday. 

Anyhow,  the  nickel  raise  In  ceiling  prices 
was  of  very  little  benefit  to  terminal  mar- 
kets, and  they  continue  to  dwindle.  The 
operators  of  other  types  of  marketing  con- 
tinue to  prosper.  During  the  year  1945  re- 
ceipts at  public,  supervised  terminal  mar- 
kets were  43  6  percent  below  the  average 
receipts  of  Ave  preceding  years.  For  the 
same  year.  1945.  only  37  3  percent  of  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  inspection  were 
purchased  through  these  terminal  markets. 
I  believe  you  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion when  less  than  half  the  hogs  slaughtered 
urtder  Government  supervision  are  purchased 
on  public  terminal  markets,  and  that  those 
markets  are  only  able  to  maintain  half  their 
normal  volume  because  of  diversion  into 
other  than   normal    market   channels. 

Additional  figures  complied  from  BAE 
statistics  show  that  for  the  year  1945  only 
48  percent  of  the  total  supply  of  hogs  In  the 
United  States  of  America  went  to  federally 
Inspected  plants,  and  thai,  5?  percent  dis- 
appeared thi^3ugh  other  marketing  chan- 
nels. Surely,  the  restriction  written  into  the 
OPA  law  that  price  regxilation  must  not  divert 
business  away  from  normal  channels,  has 
been  totally  disregarded  In  controlling  live- 
stock marketing. 

Now.  what  Is  the  net  result  of  all  this 
muddling? 

Everyone  loses,  except  the  black-market 
operator.  The  farmer  stands  to  lose  his  mar- 
keting system,  which  has  served  him  faith- 
fully through  all  the  years  with  a  cash  outlet 
for  ^y  number  of  animals  he  chose  to 
market.  Today,  his  eyes  are  being  turned 
away  from  his  market  because  buyers  are 
knocking  on  hU  gate,  bidding  him  a  higher 
price  than  he  knows  he  will  be  allowed  to 
receive  in  his  terminal  market.  The  temp- 
tation Is  there  to  take  It — and  many  of  them 
are  taking  It.  with  the  result  that  his  normal 
market  is  dying  on  the  vine.  Some  day, 
however,  the  farmer  wUl  need  It  again,  be- 
cause when  OPA  goes  out  of  the  picture, 
black-market  operators  will  go  out  Just  as 
bootleggers  disappeared  when  prohibition 
gave  up  the  ghost.  The  terminal  market, 
however,  will  probably  not  be  operating  then, 
unless  some  remedial  action  is  taken  now. 
It  will  have  passed  out  of  the  picture  t)e- 
cause  it  win  have  lost  Its  volume,  as  It  loses 
Its  effectiveness  and  efBclency.  Then,  how 
will  the  farmer  find  out  what  his  livestock 
Is  worth?  Will  the  back-alley  trader  be 
Itnocking  on  his  door  then?  He  will  not. 
Frankly.  I  don't  know  where  Mr.  Farmer 
Will  find  competitive  buyers  then,  if  there 
are  no  longer  any  terminal  markets. 

The  packer  wUl  lose.  Under  normal  mar- 
keting conditions,  a  packer  could  maintain 
one  or  two  buyers  on  a  public  market,  and 
these  buyers  could  purchase  his  needed  sup- 
plies at  a  minimum  of  buying  expense.  The 
other  day  a  packer  told  me  that  his  purchase 
of  3.800  hogs  came  from  29  different  markeu 
and  country  poinU  and  were  in  54  different 
lou.  Compare  that  buying  expense  with  his 
normal  cperatlng  ezpsns*.     Instead  oX  two 


buyers,  he  had  paid — In  one  way  or  an- 
other— 29  different  buyers,  and  probably  had 
had  to  make  at  least  39  different  long-dis- 
tance calls  to  those  29  buyers  to  he%  for 
hogs.  Gentlemen,  someone  along  the  line 
has  to  absorb  that  additional  buying  ex- 
pense.   I  wonder  who! 

The  consumer  loses,  too.  Competition  un- 
der suppiy-and-demand  conditions  through 
all  the  years  has  held  the  cost  of  his  meat  at 
the  lowest  possible  level.  It  has  forced  dis- 
tribution Into  every  available  outlet,  so  that 
meat  was  available  whether  Mr.  Consvimer 
lived  In  New  York  City.  Chicago,  or  Podunk. 
He  could  buy  meat  when  he  wanted  it.  and 
any  kind  he  wanted.  In  any  quantity  desired. 

Now.  gentlemen.  I  want  to  make  this  state- 
ment :  The  worst  thing  about  this  whole  OPA 
set-up  is  that  it  is  breaking  down  the  moral 
fiber  of  so  many  good  people.  The  farmer 
has  to  have  an  excessive  amount  of  fortitude 
and  patriotism  to  ship  his  livestock  to  mar- 
ket, when  he  can  get  more  dollars  at  home. 
The  coiuumer  who  wants  meat  for  his  family 
and  cannot  find  it  at  his  local  legitimate 
butcher  shop,  is  not  going  to  let  his  family  go 
hungry  when  he  finds  some  meat  elsewhere, 
even  though  the  price  may  be  a  little  higher 
than  OPA  says  he  dares  to  pay.  The  packer 
who  tries  to  abide  by  all  these  edicts  and 
directives  finds  that  he  is  unable  to  operate 
under  such  restrictions,  and  has  only  to  look 
across  the  street  to  see  others  going  strong 
through  disregard  of  these  same  controls. 
The  terminal  market  complying  with  the 
regulations,  sees  more  and  more  of  its  live- 
stock by-passing  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  cannot  help  but  wonder  "What's  the 
xise."  Should  people  and  business  be  pena- 
lized for  trying  to  live  according  to  the  law, 
and  trying  to  do  what  is  right? 

One  more  thought  In  conclusion:  Best 
compliance  with  OPA  orders  has  been  on 
terminal.  Government -supervised  markets. 
Yet  every  time  the  OPA  decides  to  do  some- 
thing about  enforcement,  they  move  Into 
these  markets  with  a  lot  of  publicity  and  fan- 
fade.  As  a  result,  even  legitimate  operators 
get  scared  and  move  out  Into  the  unregu- 
lated channels  where  they  will  be  unmolested. 
Too  much  chance  of  being  tripped  by  some 
technicality  to  even  run  the  risk.  As  to  the 
market,  it  then  loses  its  buying  power  as  well 
as  Its  selling  supply,  and  eventually,  will  be 
forced  to  close  because  of  lack  of  business. 
Gentlemen,  at  times  it  borders  on  persecu- 
tion. Certainly.  It  Is  not  protection.  Here 
Is  a  legitimate  business,  supervised  by  one 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government 
(the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act)  being  put 
out  of  business  by  another  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government  (the  OPA).  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  me. 


The  British  Loan  and  Silver  Manipulation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  us 
seem  to  forget  what  transpired  after  the 
First  World  War.  This  country  enjoyed 
an  era  of  prosperity  for  several  years 
after  that  war  and  the  financial  writers 
contributing  to  our  big  dailies  were  prone 
to  boast  that  the  worlds  financial  and 
banking  control  had  shifted  from  Eng- 
land to  America  and  we  read  of  hard 
times  over  there  while  we  were  having 
labor  shortages  and  enjoying  prosperity 
over  here.    But  after  England  got  her 
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plans  underway  to  recapture  her  foreign 
trade  and  international  banking  control 
our  prorperity  was  short  lived.  In  review- 
ing the  financial  development  of  that 
time,  it  seems  that  President  Hoover  and 
his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mellon, 
with  the  support  of  the  American  finan- 
ciers, waged  a  determined  fight  to  make 
the  dollar  better  than  the  pound  and  hold 
.the  banking  and  financial  control  that 
had  come  to  us  as  a  result  of  the  war — 
but  it  soon  developed  that  this  Republic, 
with  its  democratic  way.  was  no  match 
for  the  financial  manipulation  of  the 
British  Empire  exercising  the  financial 
control  of  all  its  dominions  and  the 
teeming  masses  of  India.  It  was  the 
money  metal,  silver,  that  was  used  as 
a  financial  weapon  to  break  down  our 
propcrity. 

It  seems  that  poor  old  Herbert  Hoover 
failed  to  see  and  understand  what  was 
being  done  to  us  by  the  Britl.sh  money 
manipulation  after  the  First  World  War. 

Tliere  were  severr^l  contributing  factors 
to  the  loss  of  our  business  prosperity 
when  hard  times  overtook  this  country 
in  iho  early  thirties,  but  the  British 
manipulation  of  silver  and  the  loss  of 
our  oriental  trade  was  the  fulminating 
cap  that  set  off  the  blast,  an  occurrence 
which  I  have  recounted  in  some  detail 
,in  a  letter  to  my  good  friend  a  veteran 
mining  man  and  experienced  political 
leader.  Irvin  E.  Rockwell,  of  Bellevue, 
Idaho,  inserted  here: 

House  or  REPKEsENTATrvts. 

Committee  on  Coinage, 
Weights,  and  Measities. 
Washington.  D  C  .  March  29.  1946. 
Mr   iRviN  E   RontwELL. 

Bellevue.  Idaho. 

Dear  Rock:  Your  letter  came  In  with  the 
morning  mail— Rock,  how  do  you  get  that 
way — vote  for  the  British  loan — you,  a  silver 
man.  and  know  what  they  did  to  us  and 
world  prosperity  by  manipulating  the  price 
of  silver?  I  am  sure  you  remember  what 
they  did — flrst.  by  cashing  in  on  the  United 
Kingdom -s  subsidiary  coins,  which  they 
called  In  and  melted  down  and  reduced  the 
silver  contents  of  these  coins  from  925  fine 
to  500  fine,  in  a  plan  by  which  they  extracted 
90.<XX).0(X)  6unce8  of  sliver  and  unloaded  it 
on  the  world  market  without  breaking  the 
price  of  the  metal. 

Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  proceeded  to 
shift  their  silver  manipulations  to  India, 
where  they  put  that  country  on  a  gold  bul- 
lion basis  In  a  change-over  from  a  gold  ex- 
change basis — sounds  pretty  and  stable, 
don't  It?  But  Uiey  would  only  redeem 
paper  rupees  in  quantities  of  $8,000  worth: 
and  when  the  Hindu  came  In— if  any  of  them 
ever  got  (8.000  worth  of  rupees  together— 
they  weighed  him  out  an  ingot  in  gold  bul- 
lion— gold  that  he  couldu  t  do  anything 
With. 

Well,  it  didn't  take  much  time,  in  the 
ordinary  banking  practice,  to  retire  the  sUver 
coinage  by  getting  most  of  the  circulating 
silver  coinage  In  exchange  for  paper  rupees. 
It  worked,  and  they  decided,  so  the  reports 
tell  us.  to  dispose  of  this  accumulation  of 
"U5elefs*  silver,  and  when  the  oriental.  In 
the  regular  covirse  of  trade  with  this  coun- 
try, found  the  exchange  value  of  his  money 
cut  In  two.  naturally  we  began  to  lose  our 
oriental  trade. 

Maybe  you  were  reading  some  of  the  west- 
em  papers  about  that  time  and  saw  the  press 
despatches  about  the  wharves  and  docks  of 
the  Chinese  and  other  oriental  ports  choked 
with  fiour  and  wheat  that  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of.  and  then  in  a  little  while  our  Pa- 
cific porta  were  blocked  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  price  of  wheat  began  to  decline  in 


Idaho  and  In  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
until  It  feU  as  low  as  18  cents  a  bushel  at 
Grangeville,  Idaho,  end  at  other  Idaho  ship- 
ping points  on  the  famous  wheatlands  of 
the  Camas  Prairie. 

When  this  farm-market  condition  set  In 
this  country.  It  wasn't  long  until  the  market 
for  farm  machinery  and  about  everything  else 
the  farmers  used  fell  off.  and  when  this  hap- 
pened, the  stores  and  banks  began  to  lose 
out  and  this  country  went  into  a  first-class 
depression.    And  then  what  did  we  do7 

Well,  as  credit  had  collapsed  and  money 
was  .so  closely  linked  to  credit  and.  more  Im- 
portant still.  Integrated  with  credit.  It  de- 
veloped that  what  little  real  money  there  was 
la  this  country  couldn  t  be  found.  In  this 
financial  emergency,  some  bright  minds  told 
us  we  had  to  devise  ways  for  the  more  eco- 
nomical use  of  gold. 

As  you  know,  the  great  accepted  authority 
on  metal  and  metal  prices,  the  Engineering 
and  Minlnu  Journal,  tells  us  that  the  mines 
of  the  British  Empire  produce  70  percent  of 
the  worlds  gold,  and  technical  articles  in 
that  journal  from  time  to  time  have  told  us 
of  the  large  Increase  in  the  proven  unmined 
gold  reserves  of  South  Africa,  particularly  the 
new  discoveries  made  in  the  Whit-Water 
Rand  by  diamond-drill  explorations. 

Now.  to  provide  for  the  more  economical 
use  of  gold,  we  proceeded  to  enact  a  law  to 
revalue  gold  frcm  $20.67  per  ounce  to  $35  per 
ounce.  The  Bureau  of  Mines  tells  us  that 
the  British  had  a  reterve  of  400.000.000 
ounces  of  unmined  gold  In  South  Africa  at 
that  time.  Now.  you  can  multiply  that 
amount  of  gold  by  $14  33.  the  increase  this 
country  placed  on  gold  everywhere,  and  see 
how  handsomely  we  did  by  the  British  by 
enacting  this  simple  piece  of  legislation. 

You  are  a  regular  reader,  and  It  won't  be 
necessary  to  make  a  list  of  what  we  have  done 
to  help  the  British  In  the  war  effort.  Start- 
ing with  50  destroyer  warships,  the  air  bases 
we  leased  but  didn't  own,  garrisoning  Ice- 
land and  other  places  to  protect  British  ship- 
ping, lease-lend — I  am  sure  you  know  that 
this  ran  to  over  $29.  JOG. 000 .000,  besides  the 
loan  of  300,000.000  ounces  of  silver,  which 
now  turns  out  to  be  328.00,000  ounces  that 
wasn't  included  In  the  first  settlement,  be- 
cause it  was  under  a  separate  agreement 
which  provided  that  this  silver  should  be  re- 
turned ounce  for  ounce.  Practically  all  of 
this  silver,  by  the  way.  has  been  coined  and 
put  into  circulation  as  money  at  a  coinage 
value  higher  than  the  monetary  value  of  our 
silver  coin?. 

In  reading  the  terms  of  this  last  settle- 
ment. I  don't  find  anything  said  about  this 
silver,  and  now  they  want  our  taxpayers  to 
come  across  with  another  $3,750,000.0C0  and 
you  want  us  to  make  the  loan,  and  I  don't. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTON  I.  White, 
Member  of  Congresf^. 


Wyatt's  Subsidy  Scheme  Is  Another  New 
Deal  Importation  From  the  Bag  of 
Totalitarian  Tricks  That  Destroyed 
Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

Of    KZZTJ.SKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  our  housing  problems,  the 
claim  is  made  tliat  Mr.  Wyatt's  scheme 
represents  a  new  approach  to  our  hous- 
ing needs. 

What  are  the  facts? 


Let  us  look  at  the  housing  record  in 
Europe.  It  discloses  that  government 
housing  regulation,  regimentation,  and 
subsidizing  are  the  same  economic  nar- 
cotics that  were  used  in  Europe  after 
World  War  I. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  closely  this  pro- 
gram follows  the  pattern  of  deteriora- 
tion that  finally  ended  in  fascism  and 
nazism  in  Europe.  The  following  quotes 
are  from  the  International  Labor  Office 
Studies  and  Reports,  series  G  (Housing 
and  Welfare)  No.  1.  entitled  "European 
Housing  Problem?  Since  the  War,"  pub- 
lished in  1924  at  Geneva: 

The  chief  reason  why  private  building 
failed  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of  suit- 
able houses  for  the  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation was  that  private  capital  could  be  in- 
vested more  profitably  elsewhere  than  in 
building.     •     •     • 

Another  great  difficulty  was  the  rise  in 
prices  and  wages,  which  sent  up  building 
costs  to  an  unprecedented  extent,  although  it 
was  assumed  that  after  the  postwar  boom 
they  would  fall  again. 

If  building  was  to  be  resumed  at  all,  it  was 
clear  that  the  public  authorities  must  inter- 
vene, and  this  they  did  In  all  countries.  The 
problems  which  arose  and  the  methods 
adopted  will  be  described  in  detail  subse- 
quently. 

It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  if  the  number 
of  houses  actually  built  is  compared  with  the 
shortage  of  housing  due  to  the  war,  the  esti- 
mated requirements,  and  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic money  expended,  the  Intervention  of  the 
public  authorities  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  attended  with  any  great  success,  except 
possibly  In  a  few  neutral  countries,  where  It 
is  probable  that  the  housing  shortage  will 
soon  be  overcome.     •     •     • 

GERMANY 

The  section   on  tenant  protection  showed 
how  low  rents  had  been  kept  In  comparison 
with  the  general  rise  in  prices  in  Germany. 
Hiis  applied  more  particularly  to  old  houses. 
but  even  in  new  houses  it  was  impossible  to 
charge  rents  corresponding  to  the  steep  rise 
in  building  costs.     As  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, after  the  war.  building  became  an  un- 
profitable instead  of  a  profitable  Industry  and 
no  longer  attracted  private  capital      •     •     • 
In  Germany,  too.  the  authorities  had  there- 
fore, to  step  into  the  breach,  and  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States,  and  the  municipali- 
ties had   to   assume   the   burden  of  the  so- 
called  nonrecoverable  building  costs  on  be- 
half    of     the     conununity.      As     elsewhere, 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  building  csn- 
tered  round  the  municipalities,  which  thus 
obtained  a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  na- 
ture, management,  and  use  of  buildings,  al- 
though for  the  actual  construction  they  had 
to  make  use  of  building  societies,  companies, 
and  even  private  building  contractors.  •   •   • 
Two    means    of     meeting     nonrecoverable 
building  costs  were  adopted:   Subsidies  and 
loans.     •     •     •     The    part    of    the   cost    of 
building  to  be  covered   by   the  subsidies  is 
calculated  on  the  difference  between  the  ac- 
tual cost  and  either  the  cost  of  a  new  build- 
ing of   the   same   kind   after   the   return   of 
more  lasting  conditions  or  the  sum  obtained 
by  capltaluLing  the  rent  to  be  charged  for 
simUar  buildings  in  the  municipality  con- 
cerned. 

Half  the  subsidy  is  paid  by  the  Federal 
Govertunent.  the  other  half  by  the  Federal 
sute  and  the  mtinicipallty.  It  Is  granted 
only  in  respect  of  small  and  medium-sized 
dwellings  end  preference  Is  given  to  large 
families.  The  subsidies  are  paid  in  cash,  are 
free  of  Interest,  and  not  repayable.  Specu- 
lation in  the  dwellings  erected  by  means  of 
buUdlng  subsidies  is  prevented  by  the  obli- 
gation to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  munici- 
pality when  the  rents  and  tale  prices  are 
fixed.     •     •     • 
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the  Federal  Government  had  expended 

••renteen  or  eighteen  milliard  marks 
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was  approximately  315.000.  to  which 

105.000   constructed    by    unaided 

enterprise  may  be  added. 

'lempts  to  reduce  the  cost  of  building 
begin  with,  the  most  Important  official 
In  connection  with  housing  was  that 
In  the  direction  ot  reducing  the  cost 
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Padcral  bousing  commissioner  was  re- 
spoBilble  from  1918  to  1930  for  allocating 
war  naterlals  which  could  be  used  for  build- 
ing, encouraging  the  production  of  building 
matt  rials,  and  reinilatlng  their  ■»!•.    •     •     • 

Tl  e  district  housing  comml—totiaii  were 
also  triven  wide  p«jwers  to  control  the  bulld> 
Ing  materials  Industries  and  expropriate 
b.iiMing   land 

La  nd  belonging  to  the  Federal  Govern - 
man ;  was  mad*  available  with  a  view  to 
facll  tatlng     th*     acquisition     of     building 

SltM        •       •       • 

TT  e  control  of  the  building  materials  In- 
dust  lea.  which  had  become  very  strict  dur- 
ing '  be  war  fur  military  reasons,  was  main- 
tain) d  after  the  war  as  far  as  t>ricks,  lime, 
and  Icemeni  were  concerned. 

AusraiA 
It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  rise  In 
rent  which  took  place  In  AusUia  Is  Im- 
men  ely  greater  than  in  any  other  country. 
It  la  negligible  In  comparison  with  the  In- 
i  In  other  prices,  which  followed  the 
GCliiba*  of  the  krone  without  legislative  hln- 
dran  ;e.  and  also  in  comparison  with  the  rise 
In  wigaa.     •     •     • 


ndlture  on  rent  ceased  to  be  an  Im- 
t  Item  in  the  worker's  total  budget 
the  war.  this  lt«m  absorbed  as  much 
percent  of  total  wages,  and  represented 
CS  days'  earnings;  In  July  1933  It 
>t«d  0  87  percent,  or  3'^  days'  earn- 


Austrlan  legislation  for  the  protection 

tbua  clearly  produced  the  social 

which  »ere  expected  of  it. 

the  ectmomlc  point  of  view,  however. 

e  the  investment  of  capital  In  house 

y  unprofitable,  and  thus  led  not  only 

tlon  of  private  building,  but  to 

aegiect    of    the    repair    and    upkeep    of 

s  by  their  owners 

state  of  affairs  necnaitated  the  In- 

tlon  of  some  other  factor:  and  In  Aus- 

as   In   most  other  countries,   the  state 

into  the  breach.  •  •  • 
thus  happens  that  persons  are  fre- 
quently obliged  tu  t>e  subtenants  uf  a  house 
they  can  become  the  legal  tenants, 
his  unfortunately  aRords  many  oppor- 
tunlt  ies  of  corruption,  e.  g  .  the  so-called  sale 
of  d^Uings  As  it  waa  fou£d  tbat  in  the 
n  of  hotiatng  •ceomoKxtetlon.  as  In 
forms  of  state  control,  corruption 
to  become  rife,  the  Viennese  munici- 
pal ijuthorlttes  early  in  1933  undertook  a 
thorcjagh  reform  of  the  system  of  distribu- 
tion 

CVSCHOaLOVAKLt 

As  has  already  ba»n  tmtm,  the  Czechoalo- 
T«k  1  iglaUtion  lor  the  protection  of  tenants 
'  rents  fairly  low.  The  recult.  as  In  all 
In  wbldi  laftitonijn  ot  ttUa  char- 
baa  baen  ainptrt  was  tha*  oapltal  no 
obtained  an  adequate  return  if  In- 
In  building  and  was  diverted  from  iht 
ry.  In  order  to  secure  the  erection 
ot  a  sufltcient  number  of  naw  buUdincs. 
the:e  irr.  it  was  necessary  to  raaort  largely 
to  pu  tile  subaMUes. 


The  state  gives  bcth  a  gunrantee  and  a 
subsidy — a  combination  of  the  two  preced- 
ing systems.  .•     •     • 

HtTNCAIT 

Knergetlc  steps  to  promote  the  bmiding  of 
small  dwellings  were  not  taken  by  the  state 
imtU  1931.  The  following  privileges  were 
granted:  (1)  State  contributions  toward  the 
cost  jf  bul'.dlng:  (3)  facilities  lor  obtaining 
loans  toward  building  expenditure:  (3)  the 
right  of  expropriation:  (4)  the  rlK:ht  to  cm- 
ploy  state  employees;  {5»  special  exemption 
from  taxation  (from  15  to  30  years),  and, 
Anally.  (6)  unlimited  right  of  the  munici- 
pality to  own  and  dispose  of  the  newly  erected 
dwellings. 

In  commenting  on  rents,  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  makes  this  statement: 

Nonrecoverable  building  costs  In  the  wider 
■ensc  may  be  said  to  exist  when  regulations 
for  the  protection  of  tenant  prevent  rents 
from  following  the  general  rise  In  prices,  so 
that,  measured  In  a  stable  standard  of  value, 
they  fall  below  their  prewar  value.  This 
occiu-s  principally  in  countries  with  a  highly 
mnated  currency. 

Here  is  more  evidence  that  the  actual 
peacetime  purpose  of  the  OPA  is  not  to 
prevent  inflation,  but  to  conceal  the  in- 
flation that  i.s  destroying  the  value  of 
our  money.  Here  agam  the  political 
black  magic  of  the  New  Deal  parallels 
with  deadly  accuracy  the  events  in 
Europe  that  brought  totalitarianism, 
war.  and  misery  in  their  wake. 
USX  vamuMs  as  a  shiklo 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wyatt  subsidy  scheme 
was  never  considered  before  any  commit- 
tee. That  $600,000,000  blank  check 
scheme  came  to  the  House  without  1  hour 
of  study  or  one  witness  being  heard  on 
it.  The  basic  idea  of  fascism  is  "com- 
mand from  above  and  ol>edience  from 
below."  On  that  Fascist  pattern,  the 
House  was  ordered  to  pass  the  Wyatt 
scheme,  which  would  deliver  all  house- 
building to  the  bureaucrats. 

Presumably  the  veterans  of  this  war 
fought  to  destroy  the  menace  of  fascism. 
Wouldn't  it  then  be  tragic  If  they  were 
used  as  a  front  to  bring  it  about  here? 
That  very  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Wyatt  hoasing  scheme. 

Those  who  would  reciment  and  enslave 
us  into  national  socialism  dare  not  do  it 
openly.  They  would  like  to  hide  behind 
the  veterans,  using  them  for  a  shield.  In 
truth  they  seem  to  be  brutally  con- 
temptuous of  the  veterans.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  a  radio  sales  talk,  when 
a  proponent  referred  to  veterans  need- 
ing hou.<ies  as  "the  greatest  sucker  mar- 
ket in  hi.story." 

If  government  would  cut  out  Its  red 
tape  and  bottlenecks.  American  labor 
and  industry  would  build  the  needed 
houses — and  fast. 


General  Motors  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or    MlNNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker.  Davkl 
Lawrence  easily  ranks  among  the  top- 


notch  columni.sts.  What  he  has  to  say 
is  always  worth  reading,  as  it  is  informa- 
tive and  usually  unbiased. 

La>t  evening  Mr.  Lawrence  had  a  most 
interesting  article  in  the  Washington 
Star  which  dealt  with  the  recent  strike 
at  General  Motors.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his 
article,  brings  to  light  facts  which  have 
long  been  suspected  by  many  Members 
of  this  body.   The  article  follows: 

CM  Stkike  Facts  Seen  Baxid  bt  Union  Row — 
'Show  Books"  Demand  Calikd  Propaganda 

BT  THOtlAa 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

It  takes  a  row  between  two  prominent 
union  leaders  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  the 
recent  strike  at  General  Motors,  which  cost 
the  Nation  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  deprived  300.003  or  more  workers  of 
a  livelihood  for  nearly  4  months 

Apparently  no  fact-finding  commission 
appointed  by  the  Government  dared  to  bring 
out  the  facts  and  apparently  no  newspaper 
or  presa  association  was  able  to  verify  for  the 
American  people  the  facts  which  now  are 
openly  admitted. 

Wliat  are  some  of  theae  facts?  It  Is  learned 
now.  for  example,  that  a  aerlous  political 
controversy  Involving  the  ambitions  of  two 
leaders  led  to  a  strategy  in  the  strike  that 
prolonged  it  unduly. 

Thus.  R.  J.  Thomas,  defeated  candidate  for 
reelection  as  president  of  he  United  Auto- 
mobile Workers'  Union.  CIO.  told  a  press  con- 
ference at  Atlantic  City,  before  the  balloting 
bsfan.  that  the  walk-out  in  General  Motors 
laat  autumn  was  badly  timed  by  the  leader- 
ship, that  the  strike  lasted  4  weeks  too  long, 
that  the  price  issue  should  never  have  been 
Injected  Into  the  wage  negotiations,  and  that 
"ability  to  pay"  Is  not  a  sound  argument  at 
all. 

DANCEXOtTS  CONTENTION 

Mr.  Thomas  contended  that  inability  to  pay 
would  be  a  dangerous  contention  for  unions 
to  face,  because  it  would  get  the  unions  into 
dUScultles  with  competing  companies  not 
able  to  pay  as  much  as  the  strongest  com- 
panies. He  added  that  this  Issue  needlessly 
prolonged  the  strike,  and  he  blamed  Walter 
Reuther,  his  rival  for  the  prealdeucy,  for 
these  tactics. 

Mr.  Thomas  remarked  that  the  show-your- 
books  demand  was  Just  propaganda.  Even 
hL'  opponent.  Mr.  Reuther.  conceded  that 
it  was  "Jtist  a  maneuver  to  win  public  support 
and  to  get  the  company  over  a  barrel."  and 
he  says  Mr.  Thomas  knew  all  about  this 
phase  of  the  strategy. 

Yet  the  American  people  were  told  by  no 
less  a  person  than  the  President  of  the  United 
8:ates  that  the  demand  to  open  the  books 
was  important  and  should  be  heeded.  The 
incident  illustrates  how  naive  even  a  Chief 
Executive  can  be  In  the  maelstrom  of  union 
politics  and  trick  maneuvers  whereby  unions 
seek  to  get  favorable  publicity  and  prejudice 
the  case  against  the  employers 

The  United  Automobile  Workers'  Union  In 
the  CIO  Is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
trade  unionism.  The  fact  that  personal  am- 
bitions played  a  part  In  bringing  on  the  re- 
cent strike  m  the  auto  industry  has  been 
widely  stupected.  but  not  until  the  conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City  did  the  unvarnished 
truth  come  out. 

ABUsa  or  powxa  sibm 
Collective  bargaining  as  granted  by  the 
Wagner  law  was  not  intended  to  provide  a 
new  systeoi  ot  government  for  a  6p3clal  group 
or  a  new  means  of  political  exploitation  of 
the  average  man.  It  was  Intended  to  pro- 
tect the  rlgbu  of  workers  to  organize  In  their 
own  Intcreat.  No  provision  was  made  In  the 
law  to  prevent  abuse  of  fwwer  or  exploita- 
tion of  the  worker  by  leaders  who  could.  If 
they  chose,  dtaerlmlnate  against  tboae  who 
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disagreed  with  their  rours*-  Likewise,  mass 
pic'^eiing  has  been  resorts  to  and  physical 
violence  used  to  prevent  citizens  from  exer- 
cising their  right  to  enter  their  own  property 

Workers  who  want  to  work  and  may  or  may 
noi  bo  members  of  a  uuiou  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights. 

The  convention  at  Atlantic  City  of  the 
UaW  ii  the  climax  which  draws  public  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  ;cf  "big  unionism."  which 
now  parallel  the  evils  of  the  big  corporations 
that  have  failed  to  use  their  economic  power 
In  the  public  Interest. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  more- 
over, has  been  browbeaten  into  submission 
by  the  political  power  of  big  unions  which 
have  defied  Kovernmental  authority  and 
threatened  reprisals  on  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative body.  If  trade  unionism  must  resort 
to  mass  violence  to  win  strikes,  and  if  rival 
personalities  with  political  ambitions  can 
Inflict  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age on  the  country  without  being  held  to 
accountability  for  such  economic  crimes,  it 
means  that  liberties  are  not  being  protected 
by  so-called  liberals  at  all  and  that  a  new 
set  of  reactionaries  have  arisen  In  America 
to  play  havoc  with  democratic  government. 


In  1948  Americans  Should  Place  Public 
Principles  Above  Private  Personalities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOITTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
privilege  granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
taking  this  means  of  calling,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  country  an 
interesting  and  challenginR  editorial 
which  will  appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Republican  magazine,  the  national  party 
magazine  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
one  of  the  most  stimiilating  and  informa- 
tive monthly  magazines  l)eiag  published 
in  the  field  of  political  science  and  gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

The  attached  editorial  Is  Intended  pri- 
marily for  Republicans  and  it  is  being 
ln.serted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  be- 
cause the  speaker  believes  many  Re- 
publican editors,  speakers,  and  writers — 
as  well  as  impartial  columnists  and  com- 
mentators— may  desire  to  discu.ss  the 
challenging  point  of  view  which  it  elabo- 
rates. However,  I  believe  this  editorial  is 
equally  important  and  significant  read- 
ing for  Democrats. 

Communbts,  left  wingers.  PasclUs,  and 
others  who  believe  in  one-man  govern- 
ment or  the  complete  collectivization  of 
this  country  would  be  neither  interested 
nor  impressed  by  the  editorial  I  am  in- 
serting at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  fact  Is  de- 
monstrable today  that  l)0th  of  the  major 
political  parties  in  this  country  have  an 
abundance  of  good,  available  American 
talent  from  which  to  select  candidates 
for  President  in  1948.  In  my  opinion,  too, 
Americans  in  1948  are  going  to  vote  for 
or  against  principles  and  policies  and 
programs  of  government  rather  than  for 
personalities    or    exalted    individualists 


who  envisage  themselves  as  greater  than 
the  parties  which  gave  them  a  start  and 
as  more  important  than  the  institution 
of  Congress  with  which  they  must  coop- 
erate should  they  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency. 

In  the  long  run  the  man  who  considers 
himself  mightier  than  his  party  and  su- 
perior to  his  associates  goes  the  route  of 
a  Hitler  or  a  Mussolini,  although  he  may 
not  follow  it  completely  to  such  a  dismal 
destination  as  that  attained  by  the  un- 
savory, unholy,  and  imhallowed  dictators 
of  Germany  and  Italy. 

What  America  needs  is  a  President 
who  will  work  with  Congress  and  not  one 
who  concentrates  his  efforts  to  working 
on  Congress. 

What  America  needs  is  a  President 
who  will  administer  the  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  rather  than  specializing  in  the 
futile  pastime  of  administering  rebukes 
to  Congress^. 

What  America  needs  is  a  President 
who  will  lead  successfully  the  members 
of  his  own  party  in  and  out  of  Congress 
because  of  the  logic  of  his  program  and 
the  persuasiveness  of  his  ideas  and  not 
by  endeavoring  to  lash  his  party  into 
meek  compliance  by  the  exercise  of  po- 
litical patronage,  platform  performers, 
or  the  use  of  the  Public  Treasury. 

Richard  Nowinson,  editor, of  the  Re- 
publican magazine  in  Chicago,  offers 
some  sound  advice  to  Republicans  in  the 
following  editorial.  His  p>oint  of  view  Is 
not  copyrighted  Democrats  are  also 
encouraged  to  give  serious  thought  to 
these  expressions: 

Already  Republicans  are  looking  beyond 
the  1946  congressional  elections  to  the  big 
showdown  in  1948.  Sixteen  years  Is  the 
longest  period  the  GOP  ever  has  been  out 
of  power.  Besides  the  apparent  Ineptness  of 
Roosevelt's  successor  to  cope  with  an  In- 
tractable world  stimulates  the  eagerness  to 
take  over  on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  feel 
we  have  watched  too  long  from  the  side- 
lines.   This  is  natural.    It  Is  healthy. 

Perhaps  It  Is  natural,  too.  that  already  we 
should  hear  it  mtirmured :  We  must  nominate 
so-and-so  for  President  because  nobody  else 
can  win.  But  we  do  not  think  this  advance 
muttering  shows  a  healthy  party  mentality. 
A  caution  to  Republicans  against  this  ap- 
proach to  1948  would  seem  to  be  that  twice 
before,  in  1940  and  again  in  1944.  a  candi- 
date was  chosen  presumably  because  only  he 
could  win.     Neither  nominee  won. 

But  let  us  go  to  the  deeper  reason  why  this 
kind  of  thinking  is  unhealthy,  both  for  the 
party  and  for  the  Nation.  In  effect,  It  makes 
an  individual  superior  to  the  party;  Just  as 
one-man  government  makes  the  administra- 
tor superior  to  a  coordmated  and  representa- 
tive government.  Republicans  have  com- 
plained bitterly  of  late,  and  with  reason, 
against  one-man  government.  Let  us  not 
then  fall  into  the  error  of  thinking  In  terms 
of  a  one-man  party. 

The  party,  and  we  naturally  think  In  terms 
of  our  own,  the  Republican,  has  Its  own 
program  to  advance.  Or  it  ought  to  have. 
It  is  the  responsibUlty  of  the  party  to  have 
such  a  program,  and  the  duty  of  the  candi- 
date to  present  the  party's  program.  When 
someone,  ambitious  to  be  the  nominee,  as- 
sumes the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  In 
a  role  superior  to  the  party,  and  the  only 
candidate  who  can  win,  and  Is  accepted  in 
that  role,  there  mtist  be  something  seriously 
wrong  with  the  party. 

To  win.  the  party  ought  to  depend  upon 
the  validity  and  vitality  of  Its  approach  to 


the  national  problems  and  on  the  appeal  of 
this  approach  rather  than  on  the  presump- 
tions, however  heroic,  of  any  one  person.  It 
is  true  that  the  late  President  Roosevelt  suc- 
ceeded In  commanding  a  singular  position 
within  his  party,  but  we  are  the  witnesses  to 
the  results.  We  should  not  elect  to  emulate 
our  opposition  party  In  this  respect. 

The  Republican  Party  has  many  leaders 
able  enough  to  be  President. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  are  Owen 
Brewster,  Maine;  Styles  Bridges,  New  Hamp- 
shire; Leverett  Saltonstall.  Massachusetts: 
Robert  Taft.  Ohio:  Arthur  Vandenberg.  Mich- 
igan; and  Kenneth  Wherry.  Nebraska;  as  well 
as  former  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Mas- 
Eachusetts. 

In  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives are  Everett  Dirksen,  Illinois;  Chauxs 
Kaixsck,  Indiana;  Joseph  Martin.  Jr..  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Among  our  governors  are  Thomas  Dew^y. 
New  York;  Dwight  Green,  Illinois;  Dwight 
Griswold.  Nebraska;  Edward  Martin,  Penn- 
sylvania; Earl  Warren,  California;  as  well  as 
former  Gov.  John  Brlcker,  Ohio;  and  Harold 
Stassen,  Minnesota. 

Business  leader  Eric  Johnston.  Washing- 
ton, and  Gens.  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Kan- 
sas, and  Douglas  MacArthur.  Wisconsin,  also 
may  be  available;  and  on  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Is  the  distinguished  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harold  Burton,  Ohio. 

So  let  us  as  practical,  thinking  Republi- 
cans shout  down  any  advance  claim  that  only 
this  or  that  man  can  win.  Instead,  let  us'ask 
ourselves:  Can  the  Republican  Party  win? 
Be  sure  that  if  the  answer  is  "Yes."  the  can- 
didate, whoever  he  may  be,  can  defeat  the 
Democrat  nominee. 


Spiritual  Advisers  at  the  Peace 
Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HOK.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF    SOITTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
which  was  published  in  the  Charlotte 
Observer  of  March  17,  1946: 

NEED   SPIRITUAL    ADVISXIS 

To  the  Observer: 

I  note  your  article.  The  Impertinence  of 
Religion,  in  your  Issue  of  this  date,  by  Dr. 
WUliam  T.  Ellis. 

The  article  states  "Fifty-one  nations 
gather  for  a  UNO  assembly  and.  lo.  Religion 
perches  at  every  man's  ear."  Religion  would 
do  that  naturally,  but  how  did  It  happen 
that  the  spiritual  leaders  of  America  were 
actually  present  at  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference when  UNO  was  bom? 

The  answer  Is  that  the  State  Department 
invited  six  religious  organizations — two  each 
from  the  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Roman 
Catholic  faiths — to  send  representatives  to 
San  Francisco  to  act  as  advisers  to  the 
American  delegation.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  and  what  those  advisers  did  in  the 
way  of  being  a  constraining  and  restraining 
Influence  on  the  delegates  is  now  a  resplend- 
ent page  of  history.  The  preamble  to  the 
UNO  Charter  and  many  specific  statements 
therein,  squaring  the  provisions  with  the 
Christian  and  Jewish  conceptions  of  spiritual 
principles  and  moral  ethics,  can  be  credited 
to  the  presence  of  those  religious  leaders. 
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~    win  sit  behind  our  delegates  at  the 
n   peace  conference  presently  to  be 
effect  peace  treaties  for  half  a  dooui 
Central  European  nations.     Insistent 
aand  Induced  the  President   and 
X>sporttBent   to   include   r<^llgiouit 
among  the  list  of  advisers  present  at 
rranclaco.     A  almilar  demand  will  give 
aervanu  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  an  op- 
to  make  their  all-Important  con- 
to  the  peace  treaties, 
not  every  man  and  woman  of  good  will 
reads  these  lines  write  at  once  to  Presl- 
Tr\unan.  ascrciary  of  State  Byrnes,  vmir 
""»  »nd  OoogrMaoMn.  asking  that  this 
?    Do  your  part  to  make  this  a  na- 
demand. 
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Senator  McKellar,  of  Teanessee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TOM  STEWART 

or   TINNKSSKX 

IN  Tfn:  sENATi:  op  the  united  states 
nday.  April  1  (lepislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
the  Nashville  Banner.  Nashville. 
.  of  March  23.  written  by  James  G. 
Stahpman  and  entitled  "From  the  Siioul- 
der.' 

I 
In 


{ Iso 


ask  unanimous  consent  to  in.'^ert 

Record   an   editorial   from    the 

ille   Chronicle.    Cros.sville.    Tenn.. 

March  21.  1946.     This  is  an  edi- 

entitled  "Senator  Kenneth  D.  Mc- 

.  of  Trnncs--Neo." 

jliouJd  like  to  have  the  article  and 

tjditorial  printed  one  after  the  other 

Appendix  of  f  -  P-^-ord. 

being  no  (  a.  the  article 

I'dltortel  were  ordeitd  to  be  printed 
KOKB.  as  follows: 

P»t>m  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  of 
March  33.  1»4«| 

raOM  TKB  SHOOLOn 

(By  James  O   Stahlman) 

Spitng  Is  h?re.  and  no  are  the  politicums. 

have  come  to  tullt  about  the  camputgn. 

St   Indirectly,  and  to  pay   homage   to 

McKrLiAi  and  Jim  McCord  at  a  Jack- 

i  as  u  their  ctutum. 

i;.^    ;>.mAlgs  get   down   to  oratory. 

to  tell   you  what   you  should  have 

already,  and   that   Is.  the  Banner   is 

down  the  line,  hell-bent  for  election 

McKk^as  nud  Jim  McCord. 

Banntr  is  for  UcKillam  and  McCord 

they  are  able,  honest,  public  serv- 

It  believes  In  them  because  they  stand 

sdithern  Democracy,  the  brand  that  has 

m  the  principles  of  the  man  they 

h|}nor  tonight.  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Ten- 


e  ist 


Banner  believes  In  Jscksonian  Democ- 
>ot   the  type  that   takes  lu  cue  from 
or  Soviets.     Thu  is  the  Democ- 
t  will  save  America.  If  America  wants 
Mved  from  the  fifth  column  now  bent 
••••pins  away  the  foundations  of  our 
economic,  social,  and  spiritual  life. 
Banner  is  for  McKxluui  and  McCord 
It  believes  th>«y  reprwmt  southern 
and  American  fiinrtaBWlitali     It 
for  them  becsus*  ws  art  against  any- 


body else.  Ours  Is  an  afBrmatlTs  support  out 
cf  strong  conviction  „hat  McKzixas  and  Mc- 
Cord should  be  returned  to  their  rcspectivs 
offices  without  serious  opposition. 

Of  Course,  the  smear  brigade  will  have  Its 
br\ishes  out.  The  customary  lies  will  be  told 
about  ■  McKrtLui.  the  enemy  of  TVA."  Hog- 
waabl  And  the  biennial  tripe  about  Ed 
Crump  will  be  flung  from  Carter  to  Shelby, 
without  damage  to  Mr.  Crump  or  those  re- 
ceiving his  support. 

I  have  had  to  snicker  every  2  years  at  the 
gyrations  of  candidates  who  would  like  to 
have  Mr  Crumps  support,  but  who  denounce 
him.  like  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  when 
they  fail  to  receive  It. 

There  Isnt  a  candidate  who  has  run  for 
major  ofBce  In  Tennessts  within  my  memory 
who  wouldn  t  have  tjeen  tickled  to  death  to 
have  had  the  support  of  Crump  and  Shelby, 
U  he  could  have  had  It  And  all  the  nimfl.im 
about  this  great  cgre  doesn't  frighten  even 
little  children,  let  alone  grown  men  and 
women  who  can  think  for  themselves.  It  may 
fool  those  who  Just  love  to  be  fooled  but 
that's  all. 

So  watc^  out  for  the  usual  "baloney."  It 
will  be  centered  on  McKzllas.  It  will  come 
from  the  Farmers  Uaion,  the  Highlander 
group,  the  SCHW.  the  CIO  pinks,  and  thoss 
who  hate  McKtllab  because  he's  a  real 
A  who    has    dared    to    pit    hlm&elf 

•'■  :.en  and  things  he  considers  Inimical 

to   the  Nation's   interests. 

McKixLAB  has  done  more  for  Tennessee 
than  any  man  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
He  occupies  the  most  powerful  and  InHuen- 
tlal  positions  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
His  long  record  of  service  and  his  present 
high  spot  make  It  unwise  to  think  of  sending 
an  untrained  substitute  in  his  place. 

Jim  McCord  has  done  a  good  Job.  He  hasnt 
been  spectacular.  That  isn  t  his  nature.  But 
he's  been  honest,  industrious,  and  assiduous 
in  protecting  Tennessee  and  her  every  Inter- 
est. The  State  is  In  sound  condition,  finan- 
cially. It  is  as  tranquil,  politically  and  so- 
cially, as  meddlers,  particularly  from  the  out- 
side, will  allow  It  to  remain. 

•  .s  banquet  will  start  the  political 
ai  .    t.^undenrg.     It  will  jjrcw  louder  as 

August  approaches.  The  heavies,  llfjhts.  and 
mediums  will  rumble  In  every  county.  There 
are  no  foxholes  In  this  campaign.  So  dont 
try  to  run  or  duck.    This  l.s  nt.    Get  In 

there  and  scrap  for  these  •  scrapping 

to  i^otcct  you  and  ycurs  ..ud  vnurs.  And 
when  ths  phootint;  is  all  over.  McKiilas  and 
McCord  V  been  declared  the  victors. 

Then  let  i.  hat  Tennessee  will  be  able 

to  settle  down  to  bustneM  and  forget  politics 
for  another  2  years.  It  s  MrKittAa  and  Mc- 
Cord all  the  way. 

[From  the  CrossvUle    (Tenn.)    Chronicle  of 
March  21.  11M6J 

SEN/.TOa   KEN.Nt-ni    D.    U  KCIXAX.   OF   TTNNX3SR 

More  than  any  one  man.  Senator  Kcnncth 
D  McKxLLAS,  of  Tennessee,  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  preservation  and  exoanslon  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Since  1916 
Senator  McICxllak  has  fought  consistently  to 
develop  the  valley  into  a  single  unified  river 
control  for  power,  navigation,  and  Hood  con- 
trol. While  Senator  McKelias  may  have  dlf - 
fered  with  some  others  on  the  w.^ys  and 
means  of  accomplish  in,?  these  results,  he  has 
always  stood  for  and  fought  for  development 
of  the  Valley  In  the  Interest  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  the  South,  and  the  Nation. 

He  has  Instigated  and  Insisted  tipon  the 
appropriation  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
expansion  of  the  facilities  of  the  Valley  and 
has  been  directly  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  last  seven  dams — the  Pick- 
wick, the  GuntersvlUe,  Alatjama  Dam.  the 
Cblckamauga.  Tennessee  Dsm,  the  Hiwassee 
Dam.  the  WstU  Bar  Dam,  the  North  Loudon 
Dam.  and  the  OllbertsvUle  Dam,  in  Kentucky 


Construction  of  thcM  dams  was  Initiated  In 
the  Senate  by  Senator  McKxmui  and  funds 
for  their  construction  were  advocated  and 
obtained  by  him. 

Congressman  B.  Carxolx  Rkzcx.  Republican 
from  Tennessee,  said:  "The  people  in  Ten- 
nessee were  looking  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee I  Mr.  McKxLLAB)  to  save  thee?  projects 
for  them  when  they  were  being  agitated  and 
lie  performed.  Except  for  them,  the  TVA 
would  have  been  In  pretty  bad  shape. 

"I  have  been  familiar  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  TVA  since  its  inception."  said 
Congressman  Rrci.  "I  am  familiar  with  the 
circumstances  that  resulted  In  \ia  inception 
and  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  Is  familiar 
with  the  facts  can  for  one  moment  question 
Senator  McKellax's  profound  Interest  In  the 
development  of  the  Termessee  Valley  area, 
and  the  TVA.  and  tiecause  of  the  eight  or 
nine  dams  now  that  are  embraced  in  the 
TVA.  as  I  recall  the  facts,  all  except  three 
were  authorized  in  the  Senate  upon  Senator 
McKkixax's  initiative,  in  the  committee  or 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  those  of  us  in 
Tennessee  and  the  South  who  are  Interested 
in  the  TVA,  and  its  continued  development, 
have  looked  upon  Senator  McKeixax  as  the 
greatest  friend  that  the  TVA  has  had.  and 
now  because  of  a  difference  of  view  on  the 
part  of  Senator  McKcllax  and  some  particular 
oOclal  in  the  TVA,  I  do  not  see  how  his  In- 
terest in  the  TVA  could  possibly  be  ques- 
tioned, because  he  has  demonstrated  his  in- 
terest and  friendship  and  usefulness  In  the 
developtnent  of  this  great  project." 

In  1939,  when  Senator  Adams,  chairman 
of  a  subcommittee  of  a  Senate  Committee 
on  Ai  'ions,  sought  to  block  construc- 

tion Bar  Dam  by  striking  the  appro- 

priation irom  the  bill.  Senator  McKzllar 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  this  necessary  ad- 
junct to  development  of  the  TVA  and  finally 
won  by  a  committee  vote  of  13  to  11. 

In  arguing  to  have  the  Senate  strike  the 
appropriation.  Senator  Adams  said  on  the 
Senate  floor,  "In  considering  the  Item  the 
^'  1.  13  to  11.  and  then  only 

•*'  'slve  and  effective  efforts  by 

th-  senior  senator  from  Tenneesee  (Mr. 
McKzLLAR  ] .  who  Is  sometimes  down  but  never 
out.  Twice  during  the  committee's  delibera- 
tion the  Senator  from  Tenne-see  lost,  but  he 
always  came  back  with  another  vote  Thf 
result  was  that  our  efforts  to  strike  < 
authorization  for  a  new  dam  were  d 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  11.  representing  the  vole 
of  every  Senator  on  the  committee. 

"The  TVA  already  has  spent  over  1220.000.- 
000  The  completion  of  the  plans  of  the 
enplnerrs  of  the  TVA  wlil  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  ISW.OC 3.000,  and  it  dois  seem 
that  St  least  we  miuht  be  a  little  less  im- 
patient: that  '  ,t  wait  a  little  and  not 
crowd  corstr-  f  a  new  dam  while  we 
"•'  '.Ion    four    great   dams 

*••  -  of  1200,000.000." 

Alter  lengthy  debate,  during  which  Sena- 
tor McKzLLAK  defended  the  TVA  as  having 
come  through  the  recent  investigation  by  a 
Joint  committee  with  a  clean  blil  of  health, 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Adams 
was  rejected  by  the  Senate  and  the  appro- 
prUtlons  for  Watts  Bar  Dam  were  author- 
ized and  the  dam  was  constructed. 

This  U  a  sample  of  how  Senator  McKcLtAx 
has  fought  consUtently  fur  the  development 
of  the  TVA  since  1916.  He  well  deserves  the 
title  cf  champion  of  the  TVA  since  the  early 
days  when  the  project  was  known  to  the 
public  as  the  Muscle  Shoals  development. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  in  public 
utterances  agree  that  the  Inffuence  and 
perseverance  of  Senator  McKzllax  has  been 
more  responsible  for  the  present  develop- 
ment of  TVA  than  that  of  any  man.  He 
kept  fighting  after  others  had  quit,  and  the 
TVA  sunds  as  a  monument  to  his  states- 
manship, patriotism,  and  loyalty  to  his  fllato. 
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Living  Costs  Soar  Despite  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  ilEMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  DONDERO,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  ofTer  for 
the  Record  comparative  costs  of  living  in 
the  Detroit,  Mich.,  area. 

A  member  of  the  Detroit  public-school 
sy.stem.  in  pointinR  out  the  need  for  an 
upward  revision  of  school  teachers'  sal- 
aries, has  given  me  some  very  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  the  degree  of  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  is  considerably 
greater  than  the  OPA  admits  and  that 
the  OPA  has  failed  to  hold  the  line  in 
food  prices. 

Here  is  the  schedule  of  prices  on  regu- 
lar market -basket  items,  compiled  from 
the  files  of  the  Detroit  News  for  1940  and 
1946: 


other  workers  under  contract  have  not 
kept  pace  with  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing or  with  pay  increases  in  private  in- 
dustries. 
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The  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
reached  from  a  study  of  these  figures  is 
that  the  OPA  has  failed  to  hold  prices, 
and  as  a  result  the  people  are  burdened 
with  a  greatly  Increased  cost  of  living. 
This  failure  to  hold  the  line  has 
brought  on  strikes  for  higher  wages, 
which  are  being  followed  in  turn  by  still 
higher  prices  that  nullify  wage  In- 
crea.ses  and  leave  the  worker  no  better 
ofl  than  before.  Obviously  the  salaries 
of  school  teachers,  postal  employees,  and 


UNRRA 

REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLV.^NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note  by 
press  reports  that  UNRRA  now  has  a  new 
Director  General.  It  is  about  time,  and  1 
trust  this  outfit  will  now  go  into  action. 
One  billion  eight  hundred  fifty  million 
dollars  was  made  available  by  Congre.'^s 
months  ago  to  prevent  mass  starvation. 

I  would  like  someone  in  the  Congress 
to  tell  me  what  UNRRA  has  been  doing 
all  this  time  to  .set  up  a  program  to  feed 
the  starving  people  of  the  war-torn  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Certainly  the  situa- 
tion is  desperate.  We,  the  most  favored 
Nation  of  the  world,  have  accepted  the 
responsibility  to  feed  God's  unfortunate 
famine-stricken  people  and  why  we  do 
not  get  under  way  I  cannot  understand. 
The  American  people  will  do  anything 
possible  by  way  of  .self-denial  to  prevent 
hunger  and  starvation.  Whoever  is 
charged  with  this  responsibility  should 
tell  the  Nation  what  must  be  done,  the 
foodstuffs  required,  when  it  must  be  de- 
livered, give  us  the  program,  and  in  one 
gigantic  intensive  voluntary  effort,  mo- 
bilize our  resources,  marshal  our  forces, 
ships  and  manpower,  chart  our  course, 
and  get  the  food  to  the  people  who  need 
it.  This  would  be  America  in  action — 
the  America  the  people  of  the  world 
know  and  respect — they  are  calling  on 
U.S — they  depend  upon  us — let  us  not  fail 
in  this  mission  of  mercy.  Let  us  for- 
get for  the  moment  our  petty  differences, 
our  bickering,  and  get  this  Job  done. 

Congress  appropriated  the  neces.sary 
money  to  UNRRA  to  do  this  Job,  yet  no 
one  has  reported,  at  least  to  my  knowl- 
edge, to  the  Congress  what  has  been 
done — what  must  be  done — above  all,  on 
what  can  we  do  now  to  speed  up  the 
whole  program  and  get  action.  The 
people  of  the  stricken  countries  are  cry- 
ing to  us  to  save  them  from  starvation. 
Every  American  will  gladly  cooperate 
voluntarily.  We  set  up  UNRRA.  Then 
call  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
set  up  another  organization — then  we 
set  up  the  Emergency  Food  Administra- 
tion— now  a  new  Director  General.  I 
thought  this  program  was  to  be  carried 
on  by  UNRRA.  "What  is  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,"  and  we 
continue  to  go  around  in  circles.  People 
are  starving  to  death. 

In  the  war  effort  we  had  a  Job  to  do; 
we  took  off  our  coats,  turned  out  the 
planes,  tanks,  Jeeps,  and  guns,  and  food- 
.stuffs  that  reinspired  the  world  and 
brought  victory.  This  is  another  war  to 
prevent  mass  starvation.  We  are  called 
upon  to  again  take  ofl  our  coats  and  do 


a  job  m  the  American  way.  It  Is  time 
for  action — starving  people,  famine,  dis- 
ease, and  pestilence  cannot  wait  or  live 
on  excuses  and  alibis.  They  want  food. 
Let  us  get  under  way  right  now.  This 
Job  should  have  been  done  6  months  ago. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  address  by  H.  J. 
Heinz  2d  on  the  subject  What  Must  We 
Do  to  Help  Feed  Europe?  on  America's 
Town  Meeting.  March  7.  1946: 

With  Senator  Peppers  appeal  that  we  must 
feed  Europe.  I  agree.  That  It  Is  easy.  I  dis- 
agree. Senator  Feppix  certainly  does  net  tell 
how  it  can  be  done. 

But  before  suggesting  any  solutions.  I  wish 
to  make  my  own  position  clear: 

I  speak  tonight  as  an  individual,  not  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  food  industry.  No  one 
man  can  epeak  for  the  countrys  largest  in- 
dustry. I  sincerely  believe — In  light  cf  my 
recent  trip  to  England,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land— that  the  United  States  must  act  with 
the  speed  of  a  man  coming  to  the  aid  of  a 
drowning  friend.  We  have  Just  won  the  first 
battle  of  Europe.  We  are  fighting  the  second, 
and  the  enemy  is  famine. 

Now  lor  my  suggestions: 

The  President  should  tell  what  food  Is 
needed,  how  much  and  where.  He  should 
make  a  monthly  report  on  progress  made  in 
meeting  these  requirements.  Among  the 
Governments  3,OO0.0C0  employees,  somebody 
should  have  had  time  to  get  some  right 
answers. 

The  President  should  explain  the  reasons 
why  we  must  help  feed  Europe.  The  reasons 
are  three: 

First.  The  American  tradition  of  common 
decency  and  human  kindness  demand  that 
we  help  feed  Europe.  It  is  this  tradition  that 
has  given  us  one  of  our  greatest  assets  "a 
reservoir  of  good  will  throughout  the  world." 

Second.  Our  future  international  trade  de- 
mands a  healthy  and  productive  Europe 
which  only  a  well-fed  and  energetic  people 
can  create.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Secre- 
tary Wallace's  recent  statement  that  we  are 
part  of  an  "indlTlsible  world  economy." 

Third.  The  entire  worlds  future  peace  and 
stability  demand  that  we  share  cur  food. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Halifax,  "hunger  and 
discontent  are  a  poor  foundation  for  the 
peaceful  and  prosperous  world  we  are  try- 
ing to  build  "  Hunger  provokes  despair. 
Despair  provokes  hate,  especially  agalnrt 
those  who  fall  to  live  up  to  their  promises. 
Hate  makes  war.  In  no  better  way  can 
America's  moral,  spiritual,  and  material 
might  be  uf«d  than  to  restore  peace  of  mind 
to  a  despairing  world.  It  is  time  to  display 
the  strength  of  democracy  in  peace. 

Explain  these  three  reasons  why  we  should 
help  feed  Europe  and  Amerlcan.s  will  pilch 
In.  They  do  not  have  to  be  led  around  by 
the  nose,  treated  as  children,  or  shamed 
into  helping. 

The  emergency  famine  committee  should 
determine  and  announce  immediately  vol- 
untary conservation  steps  which  the  publlo 
can  take — meatless  days,  breadless  meals,  fat 
conservation,  food  substitutions,  etc.  One 
thing  sure,  we  must  eliminate  waste.  In 
New  York  City  in  1945.  there  was  31  per- 
cent more  food  thro^'n  away  as  garbage  than 
in  1931. 

Then  let  the  committee  mobilize  all  means 
of  Influencing  public  opinion.  The  churches 
might  Institute  a  famine  relief  service.  The 
food  editors  of  the  press  did  a  magnificent 
Job  during  the  war  of  showing  people  how 
to  save.    They  can  and  will  do  it  again. 

The  Government  should  con.«tantIy  con- 
sult with  the  ablest  men  In  those  divisions 
of  the  food  and  other  industries  which  are 
directly  affected  by  the  European  feeding 
program.  These  men  will  be  able  to  help  If 
their  advice  Is  heeded.    Some  of  them  have 
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proposed  a  uniform   limitation   on 

wheat  for  flour  and  cereals.    Their 
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bushels  to  be  gained  from  dark 


reason  for  the  wheat  shortage  Is 

amount    being   used    for    animal 

to  400  percent  more  than  prewar. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOUTH    DAKOT.\ 

IK  n*  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 


pinde 


Friday.  February  8.  1946 

CASE    of    South    Dakota.     Mr. 

under    p>ermission    heretofore 

I  desire  to  place  in  the  Appendix 

F|ecord  the  followinu  excerpts  from 

ence   which   I    have   received 

.subject  of   labor  legislation  re- 

ijitroduced  by  myself: 

Fkom  LmrRs  Sippoitimc  thk  Cask 
Biu. 

AUtBAMA 

Veterans"  ho-spital.  Montgomery: 
"Serviremen  that  were  over  and  those  that 
dldn  I  fk.xM  your  antlstrlke  bill  passed. 
Strikes,  strikes,  strikes.  It  must  be 
■topped  or  else  we  lose  all  trade  with  other 
countru 
MoDtdomwy: 

r  mily  nssd  a  bill  such  as  you  have  for 
intona  responsible  for  their  actions.' 

ARIZONA 


firmly  convinced  after  my  25  years 

with  lat>or  of  all  kinds  and  classes 

latiorlng  men   themselves  will   t>e 

by  your  bill  and  that  most 

know  their  leaders  are  as  much  In 

K>ntrol  as  the  old-fashluned  publlc- 

b«  damped'  generation  of  bustnca  leaders." 

CaUfOBMU 


rke  tj 

stJlkes 


can  be  confined  to  the   Imme- 
ksss  involved  and  sympathy  strikes 


made  Illegal,  that  will  go  far  toward  stopping 
the  tie-ups  we  now  have." 

Pasadena : 

"We  need  a  fair-labor  policy  based  on  Jus- 
tice for  all  of  our  people  •  •  •  and  It 
should  insure  full  and  uninterrupted  pro- 
duction all  of  the  time." 

Covlna: 

"I  am  sure  the  public  commends  your 
action  •  •  •  looking  toward  curbing 
strikes  that  are  crippling  greatly  needed  pro- 
duction ■■ 

Los  Angeles: 

•"I  wish  to  express  my  earnest  approval 
of  your  bill  to  require  fair  and  equal  treat- 
ment for  management  and  lalxjr.'" 

San  Francisco: 

"I  do  hope  your  bill  will  come  to  a  favor- 
able vote  as  conditions  are  very  bad  here 
on  the  Pacific  coast;  there  is  violence  on  the 
picket  line   nearly  every  day." 

Alameda: 

"We  do  not  want  our  country  to  condone 
current  picketing  practices.  •  •  •  It  la 
not  pleasant,  even  after  going  through  the 
war.  to  witness  In  this  town,  to  read  in  the 
press,  and  to  see  in  the  news  reels,  the  cur- 
rent  scenes  of   violent   picketing." 

Concord : 

'  L^t  us  be  fair  with  all  classes  of  society. 
The  same  laws  and  regulations  should  ap- 
ply to  labor  as  are  now  imposed  upon  In- 
dustry " 

Hollywood : 

"Have  been  a  union  man  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  I  am  with  you   100  percent." 

COLORADO 

Denver: 

■  I  wish  to  record  approval  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  Case  bill  •  •  •  In  order  to 
balance  responsibility  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  the  end  that  fullest  national  pro- 
duction may  be  obtained." 

CONNECTTCLT 

Bridgeport : 

"I  was  released  from  the  Marine  Corps 
after  4'^  years  this  fall  and  have  since 
been  employed  by  General  Electric  Co.  as 
an  accountant.  This  plant  is  shut  down 
by  strike  and,  regardless  of  the  illegality  of 
mass  picketing  which  prevents  entry  into  the 
plant,  the  local  union  effectively  kept  all  office 
personnel  out  of  the  offices.  This  clearly  In- 
dicates the  need  for  adding  legal  responsi- 
bility to  the  right  to  strike." 

Lime  RfKk: 
Sympathetic    work    stoppage    should    be 
I>enalized.  ■ 

DISTRICT   or  COLDUBIA 

"The  members  of  this  organization  are  the 
victims  of  the  truck-pilot  racket  in  New 
York,  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  said  only 
Congress  can  correct;  a  6-week  strike  which 
closed  the  whQlesale  produce  market  in  Pitts- 
burgh on  the  demand  of  union  leaders  that 
dealers  sign  ah  ae-reement  to  refuse  to  sell  or 
deliver    p-  '  andise    lo  any   but 

persons  i.  i  irds." 

IXOSIOA 

Orlando: 
Appoint  a  iKMurd  of.  say.  five  to  handle 
all    labor   disputes,    whose   decision    will    be 
final.     •     •     •    Let  the  board  represent  the 
public  only." 

Lakeland : 

"All  agree  that  •  •  •  unlotu  should 
h9  responsible  •  •  •  and  that  violent 
picketing  and  threats  of  violence  should  be 
made  illegal." 

GEORGIA 

Fort  Bennlng: 

"I  could  never  understand  why  the  "peace- 
ful picketing'  authorized  by  the  Wagner  Act 
Is  allowed  to  mean  armed  guards  with  clubs 
and  brickbats  I  have  always  contended  that 
the  bulk  cf  labor  troubles  would  cease  if 
unions  could  be  held  responsible  In  court  for 


breach  of  contract,  unlawful  damage  to  prop- 
erty, and  If  picketing  could  be  peaceful." 

IDAHO 

Coeur  d'Alene: 

•America's  prosperity  awaits  the  enactment 
of  a  law  equal  In  Its  control  of  labor  and 
management." 

ILUNOn 

E^'anston: 

•  It  is  unfortunate  that  newspapers  have 
termed  ycur  bill  an  'antlstrlke'  bill.  Ac- 
tually, It  seems  to  me  there  is  nothing  In  It 
•  •  •  which  would  abridge  the  right  of 
labor  to  strike." 

Chicago: 

"I  have  long  felt  that  If  two  parties  con- 
tracted, both  should  be  held  equally  respon- 
sible" 

Chicago: 

"There  is  no  reason  why  labor  should  not 
be  bound  by  the  same  rules  as  ether  law- 
abiding  people.  They  should  be  obliged  to 
live  up  to  contract.s,  avoid  violence,  and.  In 
general,  conduct  themselves  as  the  rest  of  us 
are  obliged  to  do" 

M<irton  Grove: 

"There  are  three  parties  to  every  labor  dis- 
pute AH  have  rights  to  be  considered:  La- 
bor, :  nent,  and  the  public;  and  ad- 
justs. :  .ust  be  founded  on  the  principle 
that  if  it's  right  for  one  it  must  be  right  for 
all.  Lal)or  should  be  equally  responsible  with 
Industry  for  any  violation  of  contract  en- 
tered into  via  collective  bargaining." 

Chicago: 

"Industrial  warfare  •  •  •  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  the  Government 
must  step  in,  m  the  interest  of  all  people, 
and  enact  such  legislation  as  will  put  labor 
and  management  on  an  equal  basis.  Too 
little  emphasis  these  days  is  being  put  on  the 
rights  of  the  public* 

Malta: 

"The  people  are  feeling  tired  of  strikes. 
Lr^bor  is  not  suffering;  management  Is  not 
sutlering;  but  vhe  American  people  are  suf- 
fering" 

Chicago: 

"There  can  be  no  further  argument  against 
the  fact  that  unions  should  be  made  re- 
sponsible. Just  the  same  as  management,  for 
carrying  out  contracts  and  promises.  Cer- 
tainly all  violence  should  be  eliminated." 

INDIANA 

Terre  Haute: 

"The  bin  as  you  proposed  is  not  "too 
stringent  '  It  makes  both  labor  and  capital 
responsible  and  •  •  •  would  insure 
speedy  action  to  curb  and  help  settle  In- 
dustrial strife." 

IOWA 

Council  Eluffs: 

"When  a  minority  group  can  grab  what  it 
wants  regardless  of  its  needs  and  regardless 
of  Justice  to  the  rest  of  the  people  who  really 
pay  the  bill  in  the  long  run.  we  have  taken 
a  long  step  toward  dictatorship  by  a  minority 
group.    This  must  stop," 

Cedar  Falls: 

"I  think  a  new  law  should  be  enacted  that 
would  be  fair  to  everybody.  Letting  a  few 
radicals  take  the  affairs  In  hand  Isn't  right." 

Perry ; 

"For  25  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization  affiliated  with  the  AFL. 
and  I  approve  of  lai>uring  men  organizing 
but  I  do  believe  there  Is  a  limit  and  that 
limit  has  been  grossly  exceeded.' ' 

Carroll : 

'  Ri'cently  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion In  regard  to  your  proposed  legisla- 
tion on  strikes  and  I  wish  to  advise  that 
from  reports  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  heartily 
endorse  and  favor  some  legislstion  that 
would  definitely  fix  responsibility  upon  irre- 
sponsible labor  leaders  for  strikes." 

Des  Moines: 

"So  long  as  the  leaders  can  assemble  what 
amounts  to  an  army  to  back  them,  and  so 
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take  possession  of  a  business,  nothing  can 
be  done  to  stop  It.  It  is  disgraceful  to  this 
Nation  that  such  conduct  is  permitted." 

Sioux  City: 

"We  believe  it  is  high  time  that  some  such 
bill  as  you  propose  is  made  a  law,  for  we  are 
tired  of  the  labor  troubles  springing  up  all 
over.  Until  our  Congress  makes  a  b;ll  with 
teeth  In  it  we  will  see  the  trouble  continue." 

KANSAS 

Sailna: 

"You  are  right  'on  the  l)eam'  in  your  anti- 
strike  bill—  It  checks  with  the  Kansas  Indus- 
trial Court  Law.  still  on  the  statutes  of 
Kansas  " 

Wichita: 

"Urge  prompt  pas.<wge  of  Case  bill  or  flml- 
lar  measure.  If  laws  are  enacted  making 
labor  unions,  their  officers  and  members, 
legally  responsible  for  contract  violations 
and  outlawing  violence.  Intimidation,  and 
coercion  in  labor  disputes,  management  and 
labor  can  and  will  settle  own  problems  on 
basis  fair  to  all  and  in  the  public  Interest 
without  other  Government  controls." 

Arkansas  City: 

"You  have  the  only  constructive  antl- 
strlke legislation  offered." 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville: 

'Please  permit  me  to  express  my  approval. 
It  Is  Imperative  we  enact  some  controlling 
legislation  If  our  Nation  Is  to  be  spared  chaos 
and  suffering." 

Paducah: 

"I  want  the  unions  to  have  their  rights 
and  the  industry  to  have  their  rights.  Equal 
rights  for  both." 

Berea :  * 

"No  person  i.s  more  insistent  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  labor  and  the  rights  of  labor  than 
myself,  but  no  person  feels  more  strongly,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  labor  must  accept  re- 
sponsibilities and  Impose  self-restraint  In 
return  for  rights.  During  the  past  months, 
labor  has  come  more  and  more  into  the  posi- 
tion of  insisting  on.  and  making  the  most  of. 
Its  rights,  while  the  responsibility  to  the 
American  economic  system  has  been  gener- 
ally overlooked  or  completely  discarded." 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans: 

"Congress  must  see  to  It  that  all  forms  cf 
Interstate  communication  facilities  are  kept 
open  as  a  public  service." 

UAINE 

Bridge  water: 

"You  have  many  followers  of  your  bill  in 
the  State  of  Maine." 

MAHTLAND 

Chevy  Chase: 

'  Labor    unions   should    be    responsible   for 

their    acts    Just    like    any   other   group    and 

should   not  be  exempted  from  racketeering, 

antitrust,  income-tax.  and  injunction  laws." 

Cockeysvllle: 

"Your  bill  seems  to  have  sense  and  strength 
and    I    hope    it    passes    without    too    many 
amendments  to  sap  its  strength." 
Havre  de  Grace: 

"You  have  the  support  of  thousands  such 
as  I  who  are  interested  in  wholesome,  order- 
ly labor  relations." 

MAsstcMuscrrs 
Cambridge: 

"I  am  in  kympathy  with  your  bill.     I  be- 
lieve in  unions.     I  also  believe  In  industry 
and  would  like  to  see  fair  play." 
Wellesley: 

•  Favoring  one  party  to  a  controversy 
nothim;— we  wish  each  side  to  feel  It  la 
fairly  treated,  even  If  it  does  not  gain  every- 
thing at  one  blow.  The  public  Is  the  suf- 
ferer, snd  we  feel  each  side  Is  somewhat  In 
error,  as  is  human.  From  what  I  hear  of  your 
bill.  I  support  it  completely." 
Milton: 

•We  think  your  bill  Is  splendid  There  Is 
no  reason  why  labor  should  not  be  as  respon- 
sible as  business." 


MICHIC.'-N 

Ann  Arbor: 

"I  am  in  favor  of  yoxir  bill  to  put  proper 
control  on  labor  unions.  Millions  of  persons 
who  do  not  write  you  are  in  favor  of  balanc- 
ing up  the  laws  governing  capital  and  labor.". 

Detroit: 

"If  your  bill  will  make  the  unions  respon- 
sible and  law-abiding,  then.  I  am  sure.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  majority  of  nonunion 
Americans  as  well  as  a  good  portion  of  the 
thinking  union  men." 

■  Senator  Fi^cuson,  of  Michigan,  has  for- 
warded a  copy  cf  your  timely  bill  and  it  has 
met  the  wholehearted  approval  of  my  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  workers.  •  •  •  The  bill 
shows  a  keen  analysis  of  the  faults  of  the 
situation." 

Flint: 

"Between  November  15  and  January  15. 
some  4.970  of  this  area's  servicemen  have 
been  demobilized  and  Job  opportunities  for 
these  men  are  very  limited  as  a  result  of 
strikes  " 

Grand  Rapids: 

"The  great  majority  of  voters  in  the  Middle 
West  are  in  favor  of  a  bill  such  as  the  Case 
bill.  •  •  •  By  all  means  make  unions 
equally  responsible  with  corporations 
•  •  •  but  go  easy  on  the  use  of  injunc- 
tions and  comptilsory  arbitration." 

Houghton : 

"While  I  do  not  kno^  the  full  content  of 
your  bill,  we  hope  it  •  •  •  prohibits 
pickets  from  molesting  workers  and  makes 
labor  unions  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
business." 

Rochester: 

"Accept  the  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Michigan  for 
your  bill  on  labor  legislation.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  the  union  membership  will  wel- 
come such  legislation." 

MINNESOTA 

Hutchinson : 

"To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 
95  percent  of  this  county  (McLeod)  favor  this 
bill,  but  would  prefer  a  more  stringent 
mea.sure." 

Minneapolis: 

"We  think  what  is  good  for  management 
is  good  for  lat>or  and  vice  versa;  but  let  us 
have  something  that  Is  going  to  be  fair  and 
give  both  protection." 

St.  Paul: 

"For  too  many  years  we  have  had  the  spec- 
tacle of  Irresponsible  unions,  bound  by  no 
law.  while  the  employer  and  public  are  rigidly 
controlled.  Certainly  there  are  laws  which 
must  apply  to  them,  but  the  same  laws  should 
apply  to  unions." 

MISSISSIPPI 

Aberdeen: 

"We.  the  plain  folks,  approve  your  pro- 
posed bill  to  regulate  labor.  Some  time  ago 
m  a  large  city  during  a  streetcar  strike,  I  had 
occasion  to  take  a  car  to  visit  a  nephew. 
•  •  •  I  was  followed  by  a  striker  on  a 
bicycle  and  he  attempted  to  beat  me  up  for 
riding  a  struck  car.  Fortunately.  I  had  a 
pistol.  If  I  hadn't.  I  would  have  besn  mauled 
by  two.  who  ganged  up  on  me." 

Biloxl : 

"1  have  scrutinized  the  provUions  and  poli- 
cies of  yotir  bin.  •  •  •  A  great  many 
Americans,  and  veterans  like  myself,  are  very 
appreciative  and  thankful  for  your  efforts  In 
devising  this  bill.  We  hope  that  It  will  be- 
come a  law  without  losing  too  much  of  Us 
power." 

Jackson : 

"I  hope  your  bill  passes  the  House  and 
finally  becomes  law.  •  •  •  I  think 
unions  should  be  required  to  Incorporate  and 
become  responsible  under  law  for  their  acts." 

Jackson : 

"Your  single  bill  Is  the  most  progressive 
piece  of  legislation  proposed  within  the  last 
75  to  100  years." 


MISSOURI 

Kansas  City: 

"I  was  •  •  •  much  elated  to  note  that 
you  introduced  a  bill  to  regulate  the  unions— 
to  make  them  a  party  responsible  to  the 
public  as  much  as  capital  and  industry." 

Springfield: 

"Checking  the  sentiment  of  the  patrons 
of  my  office,  the  big  majority  is  in  favor  of 
such  legislation,  and  I  do  hope  that  your  bill 
has  the  support  from  our  legislators  that  It 
deserves." 

St.  Louis: 

"The  bill  which  you  now  have  under  con- 
sideration Is  a  sincere  effort  to  develop  a 
sound  approach  toward  a  solution  of  our 
labcr-management  difficulties." 

Savannah : 

"Congratulations  on  acceptance  of  your 
bill  by  the  House.  Could  there  be  a  popular 
vote,  Im  confident  the  measure  would  be 
approved,  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  tlie  Sen- 
ate will  vote  it  down  or  so  amend  the  bill 
it  will  be  toothless. " 

East  St.  Louis: 

"Your  bill  re  labor  problems  Is  Just  what 
the  country  must  have.  However,  please  add 
a  provision  outlawing  sympathy  strikes.  ' 

St.  Louis: 

"Industry  Is  not  asking  for  favors,  but  it 
objects  to  having  to  operate  under  a  law, 
whereas  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  operates 
under  a  different  law.  I  sincerely  hope  when 
your  bill  gets  before  the  Senate  that  body 
will  have  the  same  courage  as  shown  by  the 
House." 

MONTANA 

Miles  City: 

"Tliere  Is  some  thought  to  the  effect  that 
union  lalwr  has  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  Government  'buffaloed' — scared  stiff. 
I  do  not  think  so.  Rather.  I  think  thoss 
gentlemen  •  •  •  are  motivated  by  their 
silly  cupidity.  Election  time  is  the  only  day 
the  subservient  laborer  feels  that  he  is  a 
free  man  and  can  cast  his  ballot  without 
censorship." 

NEBRASKA 

Lincoln: 

"The  time  has  come,  it  .seems  to  me.  when 
labor  must  assume  greater  responsibilities  to 
the  public  than  they  have  ever  conceded  pos- 
sible." 

Clay  Center: 

"Labor,  In  seeking  Its  rights,  has  reached  a 
point  where  it  Is  absorbing  the  rights  of  the 
public.  There  can  be  no  sharing  of  profits 
without  also  sharing  losses.  What  can  a 
country  do  with  only  laborers  who  do  not 
want  to  take  responsibility?  " 

Omaha: 

"Your  bill  may  have  a  few  bugs  in  It.  but 
that's  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  Labor 
has  to  be  made  responsible  so  we,  the  public, 
aren't  always  getting  slapped  from  both 
sides. •• 

NEW   JERSEY 

Roselle: 

"I  feel  that  there  is  a  definite  need  to  bring 
management  and  labor  together  on  a  com- 
mon ground  with  a  minimum  use  of  the 
strike  weapon.  Whoever  called  thte  30-day 
period  a  cooling-off  period  certainly  chcse 
the  right  word." 

Seabrlght : 

"Despite  the  claims  of  organized  labor, 
there  is  nothing  unfair  In  your  bill  Jtist 
passed  by  the  House.  It  U  about  time  that 
labor  unions  are  put  on  an  equivalent  foot- 
ing with  other  groups  of  citlaens  In  the 
United  States." 

Jersey  City: 

"As  indtutry  Is  regulated  by  laws,  so  should 
unions  be  regulated.  •  •  •  I  certainly 
think  legislative  action  Is  needed  when 
unions  stage  sympathy  strikes,  especially 
now.  when  the  manufacture  of  goods  which 
are  so  vitally  needed  is  being  held  up  because 
of  strikes." 

Raritan : 

•a  favor  your  measure  with  Its  amend- 
ments.    I   feel   its   time   the   Nation  settle 
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get  on  with   the  serious   things 
NEW  Toax 


•    .d    T,    :i   discussion   of 
;   ,i!.a  Mr.  De  Lact.      I 
dy  read  the  hiuh  points  of  the  bill 
and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  It  " 


use: 

( eneral  public  has  suffered  for  a  long 

fro|n  labor  controversies  and  needs  the 

of  your  bill." 

:  ns : 

itions  on  your  bill  to  limit  the 

tactics    of    organized    labor.      Labor 

bt    responsible    fur    the    damage    it 


ork  City: 

neither   promanagement   nor   antl- 

wheu  a  man  cant  drive  his  own 

don't  aee  that  there  is  much  free- 

I   think   It  U   time  Congress  did 

kg  about  it." 

he!  ter: 

un:  on  can  break  Its  contract  and  noth- 

>e  done  about  it.  but  let  a  corpora- 

breik  even  a  minor  provision  and  what 

ind  what  a  demand   for  retroactive 

A   union   can    make   any  sort   of 

t  about  a  corporation  or  Its  execu- 

wittiout  any  penalty  whatever." 


city  there  are  35.000  men  out  on 

they  are  stopped  by  about  one- 

1  hat  number  who    •     •     •    use  forca 

t    the    remaining    four-fifths   from 

the   plants   under   threat   of   being 

•      •     If   the   threat   of   bodily 

not  exist   here  the  plants  would 

In  no  time." 

tvllle: 

personnel    manager,    with    the    ln> 

both   labor    and    management   at 

*     I  believe  your  labor  bill  to 

constructive  in  over  6  years  to- 

pliclng  collective  l>argainlng  on  a  fair 

equ  table  basis." 


trxist  that  your  bill  will  pass  tha 

Its  present  consideration  and  there- 
in the  Senate.     •     •     •     There  U 

i  thorough  reconsideration  of  Indus- 
atlon.  especially  the  Wagner  law 
laws  setting  the  relative  righu  of 

s  opportunity  to  work  as  against  an- 

's  opportunity  to  prevent  the  first 

c|>portunlty    to    work.     We    need    to 

basic  principles. ' 


Forast  »rt 

•"Yean  ago  I  was  a  very  strong  advocate  of 
laws  to  foutrol  big  hurtnaas  and  fought  (or 


many  years  to  check  the  •publl<;ibe  damned* 
attitude  on  their  part.  •  •  •  What  labjr 
wants  is  immunity,  what  I  want  is  protection 
of  my  constitutional  rights." 

Forest  Hills: 

"Queensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
behalf  of  the  great  majority  of  small  and 
large  buslnes.s  of  Queens  wish  to  record  with 
you  our  earnest  hope  for  the  passage  of  your 
bill  In  the  Senate." 

OKLAH3HA 

Newklrk: 

"I  want  to  cong  atulate  you  for  having  the 
courage  to  introduce  a  bill  which  is  Intended 
to  put  an  end  to  government  by  uni'  ■ 
racketeers.     We  hope  thai  you  will 
In  getting  It  enacted  Into  law." 

OKECON 

Klamath  Falls: 

•Your  :  ;  has  what  we  need  to  stop 

Industrla,  -is." 

Gladstone: 

"In  1937-38  the  AFL  carpenters'  union 
carried  on  a  civil  war  against  us  loggers  in 
which  armed  goons'  were  employed  against 
us  simply  because  we  withdrew  from  them 
and  formed  our  own  union,  when  they  re- 
fused to  give  us  an  independent  union  of 
our  own  in  the  AFL.  •  •  •  The  unions 
themselves  use  the  Injunction  whenever  It 
suits  their  purpose.  They  are  not  out  to  do 
what  Is  right,  but  to  keep  theniselve'  as  free 
from  restraint  as  possible  while  regulating  the 
employer  by  law.  and  coercing  the  nonunion 
worker,  and  disregarding  the  rights  of  the 
public." 

Albany: 

•Your  stand  on  demanding  equal  treat- 
ment and  equ.il  contractual  obligations  for 
r  nent   and  organized   labor  Is  highly 

c  .tied  by  this  chamber  of  commerce." 

PENNSTLVANIA 

Philadelphia: 

"The  present  chaotic  conditions  In  Indus- 
try seems  to  be  a  case  of  the  public  be 
damned'  with  labor  being  chiefly  to  blame  and 
the  public  as  usual  the  innocent  bystander. 
•  •  •  All  we  need  is  a  set-up  that  Is  fair 
to  both  labor  and  industry  so  that  the  spirit 
of  free  enterpriiie  •  •  •  will  again  have 
an  opportunity  to  rule  our  destinies  and  In- 
cidentally liquidate  the  perils  of  inflation." 

Cannor.sburg: 

"At  last  we  have  a  bill  before  the  legislature 
which,  if  put  into  effect,  will  protect  all  par- 
ties, employees,  employers  and  the  public." 

Elkins  Park: 

"Put  the  responsibilities  of  unions  on  a 
par  with  other  corporations  and  Individuals. 
Action  now  will  prevent  greater  hardships 
later  " 

Philadelphia: 

"In  1890  when  big  management  stepped  out 
of  line,  you  in  Congress  righted  the  ship  by 
passage  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  Then 
the  country  returned  to  an  era  of  relative 
peace  and  quiet.  Today  labor  has  tem- 
porarily stepped  out  of  line.  It  is  our  duty 
to  put  it  back  in  line." 

Sharon : 

"I  am  a  supervisor  at  the  transformer  di- 
vision of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  and 
have  been  denied  entrance  to  the  plant  since 
the  l>eglnnlng  of  the  electrical  strike.  I  feel 
sure  that  the  majority  of  the  workers  In  this 
locality  are  opposed  to  the  present  strike,  but 
because  of  orders  from  the  big  union  bosses 
they  walk  the  streets  unemployed.  May  suc- 
cess crown  your  efforts  and  may  the  Case  bill 
soon  l)ecome  law." 

NOITH    CABOLINA 

Greensboro: 

"Reading  of  a  case  where  the  Teamsters 
Union  forced  a  small  dairy  out  of  business, 
demanding  more  than  be  made,  and  beat 
up  an  ex-lleutenant  for  even  attempting  to 
drive  his  fathers  truck  to  make  a  living  In 
the  country  he  saved,  is  beyond  human 
Imagination  In  a  country  supposed  to  ba 
democratic." 


n  :den: 

•My  ancestors  Wed  and  died  In  vain  unless 
I  can  take  a  Job  and  work  without  interfer- 
ence from  any  man  or  group;  unless  I  can 
work  without  Joining  a  union;  or  unless  I 
am  permitted  to  Join  a  union  without  any 
prc'uiice  to  my  Job." 

Hickory: 

"I  have  noted  with  considerable  approval 
your  measure  for  putting  a  little  common 
sense  and  fairness  Into  our  present  labor 
laws.  To  my  mind  these  me;is-ures  are  not 
antilabor  In  any  sense,  as  I  firmly  believe 
labor  £s  a  whole  will  benefit  If  strikes  are 
controlled  to  the  degree  aimed  at." 

Durham: 

"I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  wherein  the  brutal 
mistreatment  by  picket-line  hoodlums  of 
these  who,  according  to  their  constitutional 
rights,  try  to  go  to  their  Work,  fits  Into  any 
fair  practice  to  any  American  citizen." 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

Washburn : 

"I  do  not  believe  some  hard-headed  union 
executive  should  have  the  right  to  hold  a 
man  off  a  Job  with  threats  of  violence  and 
penalties  " 

OHIO 

Copley : 

"M.ike  unions  liable  for  damage  to  health 
and  property." 

Lisbon : 

"We  believe  that  labor  unions  should  be 
made  respoiisible;  that  mutual  observance  of 
contracts  on  the  part  of  both  employer  and 
employees  should  be  required;  that  there 
should  be  no  employee  rights  to  unions  of 
supervisory  employees;  and,  finally,  that  due 
consider  .ould    be    jtiven    the    general 

public — t    ,  y  in  disputes  involving  pub- 

lic utilities.' 

Bucyrus: 

"Office  workers  and  management  were  kept 
out  6  weeks  by  pickets  who  tried  to  clioke 
one  foreman,  beat  up  another,  and  Insulted 
girls  who  went  In." 

Cincinnati: 

•'The  wave  of  strikes  against  the  public  in- 
terest is  Intolerable.  Labor  unions  must 
assume  the  same  responsibility  under  the 
law  that  has  been  imposed  on  other  power- 
ful groups." 

Cincinnati: 

"There  is  a  bakery  In  this  city  known  as 
Fischer's.  It  Is  the  policy  of  that  establish- 
ment to  bake  goods  and  distribute  them 
from  door  to  door  through  the  use  of  con- 
veyances owned  by  Individuals  who  have 
their  own  little,  privately  owned  bakery 
routes.  Each  of  these  routes  is  the  little 
Individual's  own  private  business.  This 
morning  In  one  of  our  suburbs  ^hen  one  of 
these  little  fellows  were  trying  to  deliver  his 
bread,  he  was  beset  by  12  men  who  •  •  • 
turned  his  little  delivery  truck  over  and 
committeed  assault  and  battery  upon  the 
little  businessman.  How  long  do  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  have  to  stand  for  this 
stuff?" 

New   Philadelphia: 

•  Labor  must  assume  its  share  of  respon- 
sibility, and  strikers  who  damage  property 
are  criminals,  deserving  punishment." 

Dayton: 

"We  now  have  a  situation  where  foremen 
are  being  organized  into  a  union  which  Is  a 
part  of  the  production  workers'  union.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  foremen  simply  can- 
not represent  management  In  their  dally  con- 
tacts with  the  worker  at  the  bench  and  on 
the  assembly  line." 

EH  ODE     ISLAND 

Providence : 

"I  am  very  much  pleased  that  you  are  spon- 
soring a  bill  which  will  put  all  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  associations,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations on  the  same  basis." 

SOUTH  CABOLINA 

Hartsville: 

"Congratulations  on  test  vote,  strike-con- 
trol bill.     Urge  you  make  every  effort  to  se« 
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Its  early  passage  It  is  most  constructive 
legislation  yet  devised  to  put  labor  and  In- 
dustry on  equal  bargaining  basis." 

SOITTH    DAKOTA 

Sioux  Falls: 

"The  teamsters'  union  has  refused  this 
company  a  contract  because  wc  have  retused 
to  dismiss  a  lawsuit  that  we  won  in  the  lower 
courts  and  i^  now  before  tlic  blate  supreme 
court  on  an  illegal  strike  called  m  1943 
Yesterday  the  union  employees  of  each  and 
every  trucking  ci>mpany  operating  out  of 
Sioux  City.  loua.  leluscd  to  accept  a  10,000- 
pound  shipment  of  hog  scrum  from  the 
Sioux  Falls  Seium  Co.  dtstlned  to  points  in 
Iowa  to  protei  t  the  farmers  Irom  losing  their 
hogs  because  ol  a  cholera  epidemic.  It  Is 
high  time  thai  the  people  ol  this  counUy 
take  a  firm  liaud  in  handling  these  sUikes." 

Rapid  City: 

"It  Is  my  desire  to  be  the  first  ol  the  Iciynl 
supporters  ol  the  labor-union  Idea  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  wise  and  timely  intro- 
duction into  the  House  of  a  measure  designed 
to  properly  proportion  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility <'f  ijoth  labor  and  industiy.  •  •  • 
If  throutin  your  efforts  balance  may  be  re- 
stored you  will  deserve  a  vote  ol  thanks  irom 
the  thou^htlul  labor  unionist,  industry,  and 
the  general  public  that  falls  in  neither  clas- 
sification." 

Walerif'Wii: 

"The  Case  labor  bill  Is  constructive,  the 
large  corporations  and  the  powcnul  unions 
must  be  constrained  by  law  to  treat  the  pub- 
lic fairly  " 

Murdo : 

"Our  Farmers  Union  Ixxral,  No.  469.*wishes 
me  '.o  commt  nd  you  for  spon.soring  that  anti- 
strike  bill  which  has  by  now  become  lamous. 
We  believe  the  bill  is,  not  only  for  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  iarmcrs  but  is  also  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  public  at  large  and  even  to  that  of 
labor  unions  and  Industry — at  least  in  the 
lung  run." 

Hill  City: 

"There  is  no  more  reason  why  an  organ- 
ized group  of  lifbcr  should  be  iinniune  from 
all  legal  responsibilities  than  there  is  lor,  say 
a  college  or  a  church." 

TEWHE8?EK 

Nashville: 

"We  commend  you  for  your  forward  step 
toward  prevention  of  discord  and  strife  be- 
tween employers  and  employees." 

TEXAS 

KerrMlle: 
People   In   this  section  <if  Texas  like  the 
ideas  introduced  in  your  bill  regarding  labor, 
strikes,  etc." 

Dallas: 

•Congratulations  on  the  first  rci.lly  con- 
structive and  cquiUble  labor  legislation  to 
be  in  our  legl.slalive  bodies." 

VIRGINIA 

rtlchinond: 

"I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  splendid 
strike-control  bill  you  have  authored.  Your 
proposed  legislation  is  fair  to  both  labor  and 
management.  After  3  years  with  the  Army 
Air  Forces  I  have  recently  returned  to  my 
heme,  and  have  been  surprised  to  find  that 
the  citizens  are  really  Interested  in  their 
Government.  There  will  l>e  some  rude  politi- 
cal awakenings  for  some  of  cur  Congressmen 
at  the  next  election  m  which  servicemen  and 
their  families  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  first  time  In  4  years." 

WASHINGTON 

Bothell : 

"Not  long  ago  a  local  man  arranged  to  open 
a  tlnsmithlng  .'hop.  doing  his  own  work.  The 
union  Informed  hlra  thai  he  would  be  i>er- 
mltted  to  lay  out  work  but  that  he  would 
have  to  employ  a  union  workman  to  do  the 
work  Itseli." 

Seattle: 

"I  happen  to  be  a  veteran  of  World  War 
n— Just    returned— and    a    member    ol    the 


Electrical  Engineers  Union  of  Seattle,  Wash. 
We  veterans  are  against  organized  labor's 
present  selfish  leadership  They  get  theirs 
no  matter  how  many  men  are  out  of  Jobs, 
and  they  hold  their  Jobs  only  by  the  con- 
tinuity of  industrial  strife.  •  •  •  I'm 
like  millions  of  other  veterans.  •  •  •  We 
want  labor  leaders  shorn  of  their  power  and 
Industry  given  a  chance  to  go  sihead  and 
produce." 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee: 

"The  Franklin  Association  of  Printers  of 
Milwaukee  heartily  favor  legislation  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  for  legal  respon- 
sibility of  unions  before  the  law  •  •  • 
Tlie  sooner  the  Case  bill  is  passed  the  sooner 
we  can  get  back  to  peaceful  living,  for  now 
11,400  workers  in  Wisconsin  alone  are  affected 
by  the  one  steel  strike  and  a  continuation 
can  bring  nothing  but  chaos.  You  have 
our  entire  support  on  legislation  that  will 
bring  violators  of  contracts  to  time." 
Kenosha : 

•Recently   I   returned   from  overseas   after 
22   month*   foreign   service     •     •     •     before 
I  was  inducted  I  was  employed  at  a  machine 
shop   as   a    turret    lalhe    operator.     I    l)egan 
as  an  apprentice  at  30  cents  an   hour  and. 
the  day   I  left,  two  and  a  half  years  later, 
I   was  earning   72   cents   per   hour.     •      •      • 
Such  w  as  my  status  as  a  skilled  employee  as 
of  January  1942.     Therefore,  upon  my  return, 
you  can  easily  Imagine  how  surprised  I  was 
to    learn    that   $1.25-»1.40   was    the   prevail- 
ing hourly  rate  for  work  requiring  skills  com- 
parable to  mine  prior  to  induction     •     •     • 
it  is  difficult  for  :ne  ♦->  understand  the  reasons 
behind  the  current  plague  of  strikes  in  this 
country.     •     •     •     American     workers     are 
besieging   their   employers  for  higher  wages 
when  they  already  draw  the  highest  salaries 
in  the  world." 
Ripon: 

"The    production    of    completed    washing 
machines  in  our  fictory   has   been   held  up 
for  22  weeks  as  a  result  of  a  strike  in  the 
plant  of  the  manufacturer  of  tubs  and  elec- 
tric motors.     In  order  to  overccrme  the  tub 
difnculty  we  have  had  to  go  to  another  manu- 
lacturcr    and    have    a    complete   set    of    very 
expensive   dies   made   In  order   that   our   re- 
quirements   can     be    obtained.     The    labor 
unions    have    even    recused    to    allow    us    to 
remove   our   dies   from    the    plant   which    is 
tied  up  with  the  strike  and  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  has  refused  to  act  on  a  replevin 
action  because  of  the  political  complications 
which  would  result." 


Coffee 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  HALE 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  bulletin  on  coffee 
pubU.'^hed  under  date  of  March  26  last  by 
Nortz  &  Co.,  82  Wall  Street,  New  York, 
which  gives  further  information  on  what 
I  regard  as  the  outrageous  coffee  subsi- 
dies upon  which  I  have  already  twice 
addressed  the  House. 

COFTEE 

Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  died  March  3. 
1835,  and  the  news  of  his  demise  spread  fast 
in  Vienna.  A  throng  immediately  gathered 
near  the  Imperial  palace,  many  women  sob- 
bing  hystcricaUy.     A  high  official  tried  to 


placate  them  with  the  words  "Don't  cry  chil- 
dren, everything  will  remain  as  It  w-3S," 
whereupon  one  of  the  mourners  retorted: 
••That  Is  precisely  why  we  are  crying.'^ 

The  coffee  trade  has  entertained  hopes  that 
things  would  change  materially  after  March 
31.  1946,  when  the  first  subsidy  plan  was  to 
expire,  but  on  March  20.  1946.  C"hester  Bowles, 
Economic  Stabilization  Director,  issued  his 
long-awaited  decision  concerning  the  future 
of  the  coffee  market.  Giving  credit  to  the 
cooperation  of  the  producing  countries,  which 
made  possible  the  success  of  the  original 
subsidy  program  ynder  which  the  great  bulk 
of  the  6,000.000  bags  was  purchased  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  and  so  at  to  permit  further  partici- 
pation by  the  producing  countries  in  the  ^ 
3-cent-subsidy — while  encouraging  resump- 
tion of  large-scale  Imports  Into  this  country 
It  was  decided  to  continue  the  3-cenl-per- 
pound  subsidy  until  June  30. 1946. 

The  new  program  is  to  cover  7.000.000  bajs 
for  a  S-month  period,  ps  compared  with 
6.6OC.OCO  only  for  the  4*^ -month  period- 
November  n'.  1945,  to  March  31.  1946.  It? 
cost  Is  estimated  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000 
and.  as  heretofore,  while  buying  price  ceil- 
ings on  green  coffee  purchased  in  foreign 
countries  by  American  importers  will  be  con- 
tinued at  3  cents  a  pound  above  the  levels 
set  by  the  OPA  in  December  1941.  no  Increase 
will  take  place  In  either  the  green  coffee  or 
the  roasted  ccfTee  ceilings  in  this  country. 

A  slightly  different  feature  Is  the  fact  that 
the  subsidy  will  be  paid  to  importers  on  these 
additional  7.CO0.OOO  bags  of  coffee  purchased 
and  loaded  in  export  carriers  after  November 
18.  1945  and  landed  in  the  United  Stales  not 
later  than  June  30.  1946.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  orlphial  plan  provided  only 
that  coffees.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to  the 
subsidy  plan,  would  have  to  be  exported  from 
producing  countries  prior  to  March  31,  1946 
The  message  of  Mr  Bowles  also  stressed  the 
hope  that  this  measure  would  forestall  any 
necessity  for  restricting  coffee  consumption 
m  this  country.  Importers,  as  heretofore 
also,  may  participate  In  the  program  in  pro- 
portion to  their  import  allocations  under 
War  Food  Order  63.  which  imposes  limitations 
based  upon  the  importers'  operations  during 
1941. 

While  the  trade  Is  familiarizing  itself  with 
the  new  situation,  one  conclusion  seems  self- 
evident.  Inasmuch  as  all  coffees  purchased 
must  be  Imported  Into  this  country  before 
June  30,  1946,  It  stands  to  reason  that  the 
bulk  of  the  buying  must  take  place  very  soon. 
In  other  words,  we  shall  probably  witness  a 
mad  scramble  to  obtain  the  7,000.000  bags  In- 
volved. Seme  of  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, such  as  Colombia,  may  still  have  sup- 
plies available,  but  the  Brazilian  crop  will 
only  start  moving  In  at  the  end  of  June,  pre- 
cisely when  the  extension  of  the  subsidy  plan 
win  expire.  Then,  there  is  the  question  of 
quality — our  market  is  well  supplied  with  low 
grades  and  desperately  In  need  of  high  grades. 
Producers.  1.  e  .  those  who  still  own  high 
grades,  seem  to  be  willing  to  take  chance  that 
things  will  improve  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year,  and  are  most  reluctant  to  sell  them 
today. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  trade  has 
a  very  uneasy  feeling  about  recent  develop- 
ments. The  question  foremost  in  every- 
bodvs  mind  Is,  Have  subsidy  plans  come  to 
stay?  Is  there  not  a  possibility  that  II  this 
second  plan  fares  like  the  first,  our  officials 
may  be  led  to  believe  that  the  success  of 
these  measures  warrants  their  perpetuation, 
and  that  possibly  the  trade  could  no  longer 
do  without  them? 

Let  us  remember  that  early  last  Novem- 
ber, prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  first 
plan,  a  solution  had  been  hoped  for  which 
looked  like  a  very  satisfactory  one  to  all 
concerned.  At  that  time  It  was  said  that  the 
Administration  might  raise  the  level  of  th» 
ceilings  for  all  coffees,  whUe  sunultaoeoua-T 
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Ubdfawlng  all  lU  other  control*  from  the 

Producers,  on  the  other  hand,  were 

i»t«  themselve*  to  keep  us  well  »up- 

Instead.  the  trade  got  the  first  sub- 

an      The   latter  s  success   In   no   way 

prompted  the  OPA  to  change  it*  views 

cont:  "ne  coffee  market,  and  It 

*  bes  .  i^in  us  subctdy  plan  No  2. 

of     liie     irritating     features     which 

to  be  perpetuated  with  the  renewal 

subsidy  program  U.  that  the  activities 

Individual  trader  are  stnctly  limited  to 

formance  as  an  importer,  during  the 

41.     Granted  that  in  view  of  the  sud- 

wlth  which  the  trade  had  to  adapt 

o  a  war  economy  4',.   years  ago.  such 

artf  trary  measure  served  its  purpose  and 

be    tolerated,    as    long    as    hostilities 

But  new  that  we  are  reverting  to  a 

me  economy,   there   is  no  reason   for 

ining    such    a    biased    system,    which 

the  lucky  holder  of   big  quotas  pray 

maintenance  of  the  status  quo.  while 

dl£4riminatett   heavily    against    the    little 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


this  premise  ad  absurdum.  seme 
in  decades  to  come,  will  continue  to 
guaranteed  big  share  of  our  market 
Iteeause    their    grandfathers    happened 
been  active  in  IMl.  while  the  others, 
d  they  manage  to  survive,  will  still  be 
by  their  ancestors'  omission  to  avail 
Ives  of  the  great  boom  year,  to  the 
extent.     The  only  ones  we  need  not 
about  are  the  descendants  of  cofTee's 
n  men.  the  hapleai  Snor  broken,  be- 
t>y  then  they  presumably  will  all  have 
liquidated"  anjmy. 
prevailing    uneasiness    can    be    com- 
to  that  caiised  by  an  im welcome  giuat 
i  istead  of  taking  his  leave,  is  beglnnmg 
ff  his  shoes  and  make  himself  most 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  tact 
1  he  OPA  has  not  been  satisfied  by  is- 
the  new  rulings,  but  has  found  It  nee- 
to  add  four  more  provisions   the  read- 
which  does  not  convey  the  impression 
ctintrol  of  the  coffee  market  Is  definitely 
way  out.    We  quote: 
..Imitations  on  inventories,  which  were 
for  on  November  17.  1945.  but  were 
will  be  carried  out  for  the  re- 
of    the   program.      Reasonable'    in- 
ill  t)e  defined  and  announced  by 
Department   of  Agriculture.     The   llmi- 
iU  be  applied  to  all  green  coffee  in 
ited  States,  and  not  merely  to  that  held 
p4rtlcipants    in    the    subsidy    pro«<ram. 
tion    of    inventory    limitations   Is   ex- 
to  aid  In  distribution  of  coffee  stocks 
country 
The    Department    of    Agriculture    will 
t  »ue  an  order  requiring  equitable  di»- 
of  green  coffee  by  importers  par- 
In  the  program. 
To   correct    hardships   among    roasters 
to  obtain  an  equitable  share  of  sup- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be 
to  establish  quotas  up  to  590.000 
•A  coflae  In    addition    to   the   7.000.000 
be  allocated.     Hardship  cases  will  t>e 
limited  to  roasters  who  were  not  in 
in   IMl.  the  baae  period  for  deter- 
quotas.  or  who  expanded  their  cper- 
after  IMl  to  meet  military  demands. 
Me  1841  operations  were  unrepresenta- 
bFcause  of  p^xruliar  circumstances.    Op- 
of  the  subsidy  program  since  last  No- 
has  generslly  indicated  where  hard- 
lie,  an  OBS  cfllclal  said 
•rovuion  Is  made  in  the  OES  directive 
possible  future    windfall'  proQU 
importers.     In  the  event  of  a  price 
later,  upon  terminatiOD  of  the  pro- 
Importers  will  t)e  required  to  refund  to 
the  amount  uf  the  subsidy  on  coffee 
up  to  the  amount  on  whtch  the  sub- 
paid 
t  going  into  further  discxualon  on 
our  potnts.  we  can  only  express  appre- 
leet.  as  has  happened  so  often  befiwe. 
control  measure  wul  ultimstely  be- 
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get  further  control  measures.  Paragraph  4. 
inciden  ally.  Is  fully  in  line  with  the  fear  so 
in  evidence  in  Washingtor.  that  somebody 
may  make  an  extra  penny  In  his  legitimate 
trade. 

"To  revert  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Met- 
ternlch  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  he  ad- 
ministered his  empire  but  did  not  rule  it. 
We  mention  thi-  -««  the  coRce  market 

today    alsti    !.«    ,,  ered    in    details.      A 

bread,  over-all  policy,  constrxictive  to  all, 
siiil  seems  to  be  stirely  needed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"During  the  past  few  days  our  trade  has 
l)een  active  trying  to  obtain  fresh  supplies. 
The  response  has  been  dliAPOolnting — either 
stocks  of  good  ccffees  are  nonexistent,  or 
holders  will  only  sell  such  coffee  prov.ded 
the  buyer  obligates  hlmsel  to  purchase  an 
equal  quantity  of  low  grades.  The  status- 
tical  picture.  accordiPs  to  Mr.  Chester 
Bowles,  may  look  all  right  for  the  next  3 
months — but  we  wonder  what  it  will  look  like 
at  the  end  of  said  3  months.  At  best,  we  fear 
that  the  trade  is  heading  for  a  very  difficult 
period 

"Respectfully  yours. 

"NOBTZ  H.  Co." 


Hail  and  Farewell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  Msaaacuusirrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 


Monday.  April  1.  1946 
LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 


to  extend  my  remar'ts  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald,  Boston. 
Mass.,  under  date  of  March  31,  1946: 

HAIL  AND  FAKXWXLL 

After  34  years  in  Congress.  Representative 
Hatton  W.  SvuNzas.  of  Texas,  now  70  years 
old.  delivers  a  stinging  valedictory.  He  does 
not  -hoose  to  run  for  reelection  in  Septem- 
ber, he  says,  because  through  the  years  he 
has  seen  the  Federal  Government  become 
"an  Instrumentality  of  favoritism,  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  corruption. "  which  has  made 
"vassals  of  our  Stataa  and  dependenU  of  our 
people  " 

There  will  be  many  who  will  agree  with 
the  veteran  Congressman,  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  House  In  point  of  service  and  long- 
time chairman  of  the  Tudiciary  Committee. 
But  the  student  of  Washington  history  will 
be  inclined  to  place  much  of  the  blame  for 
the  centralization  of  power  of  which  he  com- 
plains sqtiarely  on  the  sbouiders  of  Congress. 
To  the  extent  that  the  legislative  arm  of 
Government  has  abdicated  its  functions,  the 
administrative  arm  has  developed  power. 
The  remedy  is  still  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 
No  more  potent  argument  for  the  "stream- 
lining '  of  Cungrcas.  as  recommended  re- 
cently In  the  report  of  the  La  Pollette  com- 
mittee, could  be  found  than  Representative 
SuMNsas'  swan  song.  The  La  Pollette  plan, 
among  other  things,  would  reassert  congres- 
sional influence  over  Washington's  vast  net- 
work of  administrative  agencies.  Under  It 
the  Congressman  would  no  longer  be  what 
the  venerable  Texan  pictures  him — "vir- 
tually an  errand  runner  with  little  time  to 
study  important  legislation  or  to  practice 
stataaaaanahip" — for  the  reorganisation  plan 
would  give  him  an  administrative  assistant 
"to  run  his  erraixla"  and  would  provide  for 
the  routing  of  all  legislation  through  a  few 
powerful  standing  committees,  each  staffed 
with  research  workers  to  assist  the  Senator 
or  Repreaentattve  hi  running  down  any  infar- 
mation  he  needed  for  an  intelligent  vote. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  National  Coramis- 
'.ion  OD  Children  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday    February  6.  1946 

Mrs,  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  resolutions  adopted  by  National 
Commission  on  Children  in  Wartime, 
meetinp  In  Washington.  D.  C.  February 
5-7. 1946: 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  in 
Wartime,  impressed  with  the  reports  of  the 
starvation  and  destitution  from  which  the 
children  of  war-devastated  countries  are  suf- 
fering, fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  im- 
mediate and  effective  relief  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  civilization,  and  confident  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  fully 
support  all  necessary  measures  to  extend 
such  relief  for  as  long  a  period  as  they  may 
be  required  resolves: 

1.  To  extend  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  its  enthusiastic  commendation  of  his 
order  of  February  6  on  the  world  food  crisis, 
designed  to  put  into  effect  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  a  numtier  of  emergency  meas- 
ures to  help  meet  critically  urgent  needs,  such 
measures  to  include  former  enemies  as  well 
as  the  liberated  peoples  and  those  who  have 
fought  beside  us: 

a.  To  commend  the  inclusion  in  this  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  wheat,  of  fats  and  oils. 
and  meat,  and  especially  to  commend  the 
inclusion  of  dairy  products  so  essential  to 
preserve  child  health: 

3.  To  pledge  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  utmost  effort  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  working  individually  and 
through  their  respective  organizations,  to 
enlist  the  cooperation  of  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  this  program,  as  requested  by  the 
President,  believing  that  the  people  would 
accept  rationing  should  that  be  necessary  to 
assure  sdequate  relief  abroad,  and  equitable 
distribution  at  home; 

4.  To  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  take  immediate  steps  to  appropriate 
the  remaining  secO.OCO.OOO  of  the  amounts 
authorized  as  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Reh.-*.  bill  ta- 
tlon Administration. 

The  National  Commission  on  Children  In 
Wartime,  impressed  with  the  need  for  con- 
tinuing international  cooperation  In  meas- 
ures to  advance  the  health,  education,  secu- 
rity, and  welfare  of  the  children  of  the  world 
as  our  t)est  hope  for  a  lasting  peace,  expresses 
its  gratification  in  the  progress  already  made 
in  setting  up  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Organization  and 
certain  other  specialized  organ ixatlons.  In- 
cluding the  United  Nation.*  Educational. 
Sctentiflc.  and  Cultural  Organization.  It 
urges  prompt  action  to  establish  interna- 
tional organizations  dealing  with  health  and 
social  welfare  and  the  formation  of  a  stand- 
ing Joint  committee  on  children  and  youth, 
composed  of  representatives  of  specialized 
organizations  relsted  to  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council,  to  center  attention  on  their 
needs  and  promote  efforts  In  their  behalf. 

The  National  Comm.ssion  on  Children  In 
Wartime,  rerognizing  the  Importance  of  full 
provision  for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of 
the  Pacific  islands  now  under  United  Strtes 
control,  an  area  of  the  world  which  has  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  devastation  of  war. 
urges  prompt  formulation  of  policies  for  the 
gu'dnnce  of  those  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  these  Islands  which  will  assure 
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the   progress   of   the   population,   especially 
the  children. 


National  Commission  on  Children  In  War- 
time members  present  at  meetings  February 
5-7,  1JK6.  Including  nine  representatives  of 
absentee  members: 

Leonard  W.  Mayo.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  chair- 
man. Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 

Edith  Abbott.  Chicago.  111.,  Social  Service 
Review  (University  of  Chicago). 

Leona  Baum.gartner.  M.  D..  New  York.  N.  Y., 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health. 

Livingston  L.  Blair.  Washington.  D.  C, 
American  Junior  Red  Cross. 

Nathan  E.  Cohen.  New  York,  N.  Y.,  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

Paul  B.  Comely,  M.  D..  Wa.''Mngton,  D.  C, 
Howard  University  School  of  Medicine. 

Mrs.  LaFell  Dickcrson.  Washington,  D.  C, 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Kermlt  Eby.  Washington.  D.  C,  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 

John  W.  Edelman.  Washington.  D.  C,  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America. 

Miriam  R.  Ephralm.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Na- 
tional Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Mrs  Thomas  G.  Garrison.  Denver.  Colo., 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

Franklin    P.    Gengenlwch.    M.   D..    Denver. 
Colo..  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 
\  Willard  E    Givens.  Washington,  D.  C,  Na- 
tional Education  Association. 

Mrs.  Sidonie  M.  Gruenberg,  New  York, 
N    Y..  Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

Elsie  D.  Harper.  New  York,  N.  Y..  national 
board.  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tioiu. 

Maxwell  Hahn,  New  York,  N.  Y..  the  Field 
Foundation. 

Henry  F.  Helmholz.  M.  D.,  Rochester,  Minn., 
the  Mayo  Clinic. 

Mrs.  Kate  Bullock  Helms.  Columbia,  S.  C, 
South  Carolina  Board  of  Public  Welfare. 

George  HJelte.  Los  Angeles,  Calif..  Depart- 
ment of  Playground  and  Recreation  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Anne  Sarachon  Hooley.  Washington.  D  C, 
National  Catholic  Community  Service. 

Howard  W.  Hopkirk,  New  York,  N.  Y  .  Child 
Welfare  League  of  America. 

Mrs.  Harriet  A.  Houdlette.  Washington. 
D.  C.  American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

Ruth  Houlton.  R.  N..  New  York.  N.  Y. 
National  Organliatlon  for  Public  Health 
Nursing 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Jones.  Seattle.  Wash..  Beat- 
tie  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

Reginald  T.  Kennedy.  New  York,  N.  Y., 
Labor  League  for  Human  RighU. 

Rev.  C.  E  Krumbholz,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
National  Lutheran  Council. 

Irvln  R.  Kuenzll.  Chicago,  111.;  American 
Federation  of  Teachers. 

Mary  E.  Leeper.  Washington.  D.  C,  Asso- 
ciation for  Childhood  Education. 

Lawrence  J.  Llnck.  Chicago.  111.,  National 
Society  tot  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Jack  M.  Little,  Dallas.  Tex.,  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

Mrs.  aara  Savage  Uttledale,  New  York. 
N.  Y..  Parents'  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Vivian  C.  Mason.  Washington.  D.  C, 
National  Covmcll  of  Negro  Women. 

Lelia  Massey.  Washington.  D.  C,  American 
Home   Economics   Association. 

Charlotte  K.  May.  Washington,  D.  C.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Colored  Graduate 
Nwses. 

Oscar  L.  Miller.  M.  D.,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
North  Carolina  Orthopedic  Hospital. 

Capt.  Rhode  J.  MilUken.  Washington,  D.  C, 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

Broadus  Mitchell,  New  York,  N.  Y..  Interna- 
tional Ladles  Garment  Workers'  Union. 

Mrs.  Rose  Norwood.  Boston,  Mass..  Boston 
Women's  Trade  Union   League. 

Rt.  Rev.  MsgT.  John  O'Grady.  Washington, 
D.  C,  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Pair.  Washington,  D.  C  National 
Congress  of  Colored  Parents  and  Teachers. 


J.  Milton  Patterson,  Baltimore,  Md..  Mary- 
land State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Emma  C.-Puschner.  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  the 
American  Legion. 

Grace  A.  Reedcr,  Albany.  N.  Y..  New  York 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 

Floyd  W.  Reeves,  Chicago.  III..  University 
of  Chicago. 

Boris  Shlshkin.  Wiishington,  D.  C  ,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor. 

Mrs.  Esther  Ericksen  Sizer.  Denver,  Colo., 
National   Farmers'  Union. 

Mrs.  Faye  Stephenson,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Congress  of  Women's  Auxiliaries  cf  the  CIO. 

George  S.  Stevenson,  M.  D  ,  New  York  N.  Y., 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Mrs.  Mabel  Garrett  Wagner,  Chicago,  111., 
International  Council  of  Religious  Education. 

Mrs.  Roy  C.  P.  Weagly.  Hagerstown.  Md.. 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Herbert  D.  Williams,  Warwick.  N.  Y..  New 
York  State  Training  School  for  Boys. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Folks  Zlmand,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  National  Child  Labor  Committee. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON  REID  F.  MURRAY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  accordance  with  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  in- 
clude an  editorial  and  a  telegram  from 
the  labor  imion.  I  submit  the  following: 

[From  the  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald  of 
Friday,  March  29.  1946] 

MISDDIECTII}    ENEKCT 

No  one  will  have  the  temerity  to  quarrel 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  so-called 
veterans'  emergency  housing  program  or- 
der proclaimed  by  the  Government  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week,  but  contractors,  realty  men. 
and  labor  groups  are  wasting  no  time  In 
making  it  clear  that  they  see  no  px)6sibllity 
of  the  edict  accomplishing  what  the  adminis- 
tration apparently  expects  it  to. 

The  protest  made  by  Marshfield's  veneer 
Industry  Is  but  a  weak  whisper  in  the  chorus 
of  femonstrance  being  directed  at  Washing- 
ton by  the  various  groups  which  will  be  in- 
jured if  the  order  is  allowed  to  stand  in  its 
present  form,  and  there  is  Indeed  much 
evidence  that  the  effect  of  the  ruling  will 
result  in  a  situation  more  troublesome  than 
that  which  It  was  Issued  to  correct. 

On  the  face  of  It.  the  proposal  that  vir- 
tually all  building  be  sidetracked  in  favor 
of  the  construction  of  homes  for  veterans 
Is  as  reasonable  as  any  proposal  could  be. 
But  here  is  where  the  shoe  pinches: 

The  order  will  halt  work  on  commercial 
construction  In  which  little  of  the  type  of 
material  needed  for  private  homes  is  being 
used.  Thus  many  artisans  In  specialized 
branches  of  the  building  industry  wUl  be 
kept  idle. 

If  It  were  possible  for  these  Idle  men  to  find 
Jobs  building  homes  for  veterans  this  might 
be  regarded  as  a  compensating  factor,  but 
builders  contend  that  it  will  be  at  least  3 
months  before  the  building  of  homes  for 
veterans  will  be  far  enough  advanced  to  ab- 
sorb much  of  this  labor.  Further.  It  U  con- 
tended that  thousands  of  the  workers  who 
engage  In  large  construction  projects  will 
never  be  able  to  find  jobs  in  the  very  differ- 
ent business  of  building  small  homes. 

Consider  for  a  moment  such  construction 
as  the  proposed  Golden  State  dairy  plant 
and  the  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  addition  con- 
templated for  Marshfield  during  the  build- 
ing  season   now   opening.     Contractors   tot 


both  these  projects  are  certain  that,  because 
preliminary  work  on  them  was  begun  last 
fall,  they  will  not  fall  within  the  scope  of 
tte  Federai  order.  But  even  If  they  did. 
would  It  not  be  rather  ridiculous  to  halt 
the  construction  of  such  buildings,  which 
require  little  of  the  critical  materials  needed 
for  housing?  Concrete,  steel,  and  brick  will 
be  the  major  items  in  such  construction. 

A  tremendous  responsibility  will  be  placed 
upon  the  Individuals  who  make  up  the  71 
regional  committees  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  most  difficult  ruling. 
They  will  find  It  Impossible  to  exercise  uni- 
form judgment  over  the  entire  country  and 
they  may  find  It  equally  difficult  to  obtajn 
Federal  backing  for  any  decisions  they  make 
on  grounds  of  common  sense  and  knowledge 
of  local  eondltlons. 

There  Is  a  definite  belief  In  some  quarters 
that  the  Issuance  of  the  decree  is  purely  and 
simply  a  political  maneuver  conceived  lor 
the  express  and  sole  purpose  of  forcing  the 
Senate  Into  approval  of  the  administra- 
tion's housing  bill  and  thus  paving  the  way 
for  resubmission  of  the  bill  to  the  House, 
which  has  once  voted  It  down. 

At  any  rate,  with  all  due  consideration  for 
the  veterans  who  are  ostensibly  Its  bene- 
ficiaries. It  seems  to  us  that  the  edict  Is  s*rv- 
ing  merely  to  strew  more  sand  in  the  whecLs 
of  reconversion  and  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  heartily  endorse  the  view  of  the  local 
building  tradesman  who  contended  that  the 
same  amount  of  energy  devoted  to  stimula- 
tion of  the  production  of  building  materials 
would  have  been  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
country. 

MAasHFirLD.  Wis  .  March  29.  194$. 
Hon.  Reu)  MtmKAY. 

Seventh.  District,  Washington.  D.  C: 
We  wish  to  register  our  unqualified  protest 
to  the  so-called  veterans'  emergency  housing 
program  order  1.  We  demand  drastic 
changes.  It  will  serve  only  to  confound  and 
confuse  the  public.  It  will  not  make  one  ad- 
ditional square  foot  of  material  available  for 
housing.  We  believe  in  the  Ideal  of  hotises 
for  veterans,  but  we  cannot  sul»cribe  to  a 
program  that  promises  to  throw  75  percent 
of  our  members  out  of  work.  GI's  Included. 
We  believe  the  construction  industry  can  and 
will  work  out  its  own  problems  if  some  of  the 
restrictions  now  In  effect  were  lifted.  Your 
efforts  in  pressing  for  immediate  revocation 
of  this  order  are  expected. 

United  Brothehhood  or  Carpen- 
TTRs  AND  Joiners  of  America, 
Local  1733, 

Wilfred  Gork.  Prcstdcnf, 

Paul  Uintz,  Recording  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  by  Hon. 
Emory  Price,  of  Florida,  to  use  the  pro- 
posed subsidies  for  houses  for  veterans 
only  was  defeated  by  administration 
forces  when  the  housing  bill  was  before 
the  House  for  consideration.  Cheap  par- 
tisan politics  have  been  Injected  into  this 
Housing  legislation.  Houses  could  and 
would  be  constructed  by  the  thousands  if 
the  people  and  the  builders  were  given 
half  an  opportunity  to  build  them. 


Poems  by  Maj.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

of  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  1  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 
Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  la 
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poeris 
itl(  d 


Apptndix  of  the  Record  four  poems 

oy  MaJ.  Gen.  Walter  K.  Wilson, 

qnited  States  Army.    The  first  of 

Is  entitled  "Faith";  the  second 

'Victory  Dept'nds  on  Me";  the 

entiUed  "Victory!    What  Is  Thy 

and  the  fourth  is  entitled  "The 

Fre^om "     All  of  the  poems 

tnoving  appeal  to  those  who  are 

enough  to  read  them. 

being  no  objection,  the  poems 

to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 


the 

written 
of  the 
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IS  enti 
third  is 
Price?"; 
Price  0 
make  a 
lortunatje 

There 
were 
as  foUov 


ore  ered 


Have  you 
And    8h 
A  path 
WUliout 


vn 

cr 


Have   yoA.   perhaps,   ioet  faith   In   man 

And  uevMT  try  the  best  you  can 

To  see  the  Ruod  and  not  aU  bad 

In  man.  wboae  world  has  gone  so  mad? 

It   was  ^  1th    faith   In  God  and  man, 
Tha».  oui  own  Nation's  life  began 
With  fai  h  our  Nation  dW  decree 
That  all  her  people  would  t»e  free. 

Twaa    f  i  ith    that    made    our    soldiers 
To  save  the  Individual's  right 
To  work    to  speak,  to  worship  too, 
And  his  own  happiness  pursue. 

For  us  t  3  keep  our  precious  right 
To  live    IS  free  men.  we  must  flght 
As  long  as  s?lflshness  survives 
On  forel  p  soil  or  in  our  lives. 


Thfovgfcout 
Tis  Kce^d 
Greed 
TIsgTCttI 


God. 

To 

>ts| 
That 


EUIC 

plie 
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FATTH 


perhaps,  lost  faith  In  God 

the    path    His    Son    has    trod- 
wurk  and  sacrifice, 
regard  for  self  or  price? 


fight 


the  world,  both  far  and  near, 
that  causes  war  and  fear, 
^uuld   destroy   the   free    man's   right. 
that  you  and  I  must  flgbt. 

Amfricaj  should   take  the  lead 
Wlthm    >ai  laud,  suppress  all  greed. 
Our  Na  Ion  can  no  stronger  be 
Thau  cl  Izens  like  ycu  and  me. 

It  la  wllh   faith   in   God   and   man. 
That  w<   can  wm  our  fight  and  can 
Preserve   the  rights  we  hold  so  dear. 
And  fre<j  the  world  of  war  and  fear 

—Walter  K   Wihcn. 
.  Major  General.  United  States  Army. 

JtY  22.  194«. 


TtBZx: 


VICTOKT  DEPENDS  ON   MX 

I  un  d  soldier,  tried  and  true. 
Who  f  Rhts,  In  order  to  subdue 
The  A«i3  loe  across  the  sea — 
For  VI  rtory  depends  on  me 

I  am   \  fighting  sailor  lad 
Who  i  alls  in  weather,  good  and  bad. 
To  ^     ■  ■  •     :^^n  the  sea— 

For  >jn  mc. 

I  am  :  bold  and  brave  marine 
Who  1  »nds  on  shores  I've  never  seen 
To  fig  It  and  smash  the  enemy — 
For  VI  rtorjr  depends  on  me. 

An  av  lator  bold  am  I 
Wbo  I  nocks  the  Axis  from  the  sky 
And  s  nks  their  ships  upon  the  i 
fur  vi-tory  depends  on  me. 

I  am  i  steady  worklngman 
Who  ^  rorks  to  build  the  best  I  can 
The  si  lips,  the  planes,  the  guns,  ycu  see — 
For  V  ctory  depends  on  me. 

Amvrvans 
And 

Let  es 
That 


.  let's  do  our  part 
4ork  and  work  wuh  all  our  heart; 

h  or.e  say  with  certainty — 
kictory  depends  on  me. 

lur  Father,  to  Tbee  we  pray 
us  on  our  stormy  way. 
and  make  each  one  to  see — 
rlctory  depends  on  me. 

— Walter  K.  Wilaom. 
Major  General.  United  States  Army. 

HSKMiMMM.  7,  1242. 


uide 


VICTOaT!    WHAT    IS    THT    MUCEt 

O  Victory,  for  thee  we  cry! 
What  is  thy  price?     Is  It  too  high 
For  UB  to  pay — all  we  who  claim 
America  with  all  lu  fame 
For  freedom?     WUl  It  ever  be 
That  price  can  block  our  Victory? 

O  Victory,  our  soldiers  die 

On  battlefields  both  far  and  nlgb. 

Our  sailors  and  marines  die  too 

While  they  their  search  for  thee  pursue. 

The  price  seems  high— must  we  pay  more 

To  have  thee  safe  uix)n  our  shore? 

O  Victory,  we  hear  thee  say: 
"Americans  must  work  and  pray. 
Forget  themselves  and  in  this  fight 
Give  all  and  work  with  all  their  might. 
No  less  will  ever  quite  suffice 
For  Victory— that  Is  the  price!" 

—Walter  K    WiUon. 
Major  General.  United  States  Army. 

NovEMBXi  11.  1943. 


THE   PaiCE   or   niEEOOM 

In  Normandy,  my  son  was  killed 
In  battle     On  the  ground  was  spilled 
The  blood  of  free  men  such  as  he 
Who  died  to  save  our  liberty. 

Throughout  the  wor.d.  both  far  and  wide. 
Men.  brave  and  strong,  have  fought  and  died. 
They  too  loved  life— not  blood  and  gore, 
But  they  loved  freedom  even  more. 

For  us  who  live — our  task  Is  plain 
To  se*»  their  deaths  were  not  in  vain. 
We  must,  to  match  their  sacrifice. 
Win  victory  at  any  price. 

No  price  can  be  too  high  to  pay 
For  freedom.    So— with  faith  we  pray. 
Forgetting  self,  with  all  cur  might 
We  work,  we  serve,  we  give,  we  fight. 

Lt.  Col.  John  N.  Wilson  was  killed  In  action 
July  11.  1944.  while  commanding  a  battalion 
or  field  artillery.  Immediately  after  receipt 
of  the  official  notice  of  his  death  his  father. 
MaJ.  Gen  Walter  K.  Wilson.  United  Slates 
Army,  composed  the  above  poem  with  the 
hope  that  It  will  strengthen  our  determina- 
tion, with  God's  help,  to  win  the  kind  of  vic- 
tory which  will  assure  the  future  freedom  of 
our  children,  cur  grandchildren,  and  of  gen- 
erations of  Americans  yet  unborn. 

July  27.  1944. 


Peacetime  Objectives  for  OPA 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEN  ""ATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  if  it  be 
the  will  of  Congress  that  OPA  be  ex- 
tended, certain  simple  considerations 
should  be  kept  in  mind  when  the  time 
arrives  for  the  submission  of  amend- 
ments. The  activities  and  empha.^is  of 
OPA  should  be  so  redirected  in  time  of 
peace  to.  first,  encourage  production; 
second,  deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  all 
groups  of  our  citizens;  third,  have  due 
regard  for  the  rights  of  free  citizen.-;; 
fourth,  bring  about  its  liquidation  on  the 
termination  date  set  by  Congress:  fifth, 
rapid  decontrol  under  a  clear  mandate 
from  Congress  as  an  early  incentive  to 
the  restoration  of  our  free  market:  sixth, 
simplification  of  court  procedure  In  the 
Interest  of  fairness;  seventh,  a  review  of 
enforcement  procedures. 


WE  A«E  WirriNO  A  LAW 

Whether  OPA  is  extended  In  Its  pres- 
ent form  or  whether  it  is  modified,  let  us 
remember  that  we  are  projecting  a  law 
under  which  our  people  must  live  and  do 
business    for    another    definite    period. 
What  we  do  should  be  clear  and  un- 
equivocal.   Some   years    ago.    Professor 
Redin  in  commenting  on  statutory  inter- 
pretation said  that  a  statute  is  essentially 
ambiguous  and  that  legislative  intent  is 
a  fiction.    He  said  it  was  also  a  fiction  to 
assume  that  committee  reports  and  simi- 
lar reports  are   constantly   ratified   by 
legislators  as  a  body.    He  said  further 
that    judges    should    handle    statutory 
words  to  suit  their  sense  of  what  is  de- 
sirable.   On  one  occasion,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  said  that  in 
examining   the    meanings   of    statutory 
language  that  It  would  select  "the  most 
aatisfactory  arrangement  that  the  words 
would  honestly  bear  in  view  of  the  actual 
conditions  and  evils  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  which  the  particular  statute  is 
directed."    I  cite  this  only  as  a  reminder 
of  how  necessary  it   is   in   considering 
remedial  amendments  that,  in  the  law 
it.self.  we  say  what  we  mean  and  mean 
what  we  say.     "How  forcible  are  right 
words,"  said  Job.    By  right  w  ords  we  can 
express  a  clear  intent  of  what  we  mean 
to  do  so  that  neither  a  court,  a  legal  pro- 
fessor, or  an  administrator  can  say  that 
our  intent  was  a  fiction.  • 

THE  PROBLEMS  BCTOKX  US:    rAM   PKICES 

The  major  problems  raised  by  the 
operation  and  enforcement  of  OPA  fall 
into  certain  broad  categories.  Doubtless 
there  are  others  but  those  which  follow 
appeal  to  me  as  of  primary  importance. 
(1)  There  is  the  question  of  fair  prices 
which  are  fair  and  equitable  to  all  groups, 
whether  it  be  the  producer  or  manufac- 
turer, the  distributor,  the  wholesaler,  the 
retailer,  or  the  consumer  and  which  can- 
not and  will  not  be  circumvented  by  some 
policy,  pattern,  or  design  which  will 
throw  an  undue  burden  on  any  uroup  and 
which  will  serve  as  an  incentive  to  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  To  that  end,  I 
submit  the  text  of  an  amendment  which 
is  designed  to  achieve  that  objective: 

(a»  To  encourage  maximum  prnduciion 
and  distribution  of  commodities,  goods,  and 
services,  the  Adminli^trator  shall  establish 
no  price  or  price  ceiling  with  respect  to 
the    pro<!  '.ng,   or   dist: 

of  any  si.  -.  goods,  or  - 

to  which  this  act  or  the  Btabillzatlon  Act  of 
1942  Is  applicable  which  does  not  reflect  all 
current  costs  that  may  be  applied  to  each 
tuch  Item  or  service  as  determined  by  stand- 
ard commercial  accounting  practices,  to- 
gether with  a  margin  of  profit  which  reflects 
not  less  than  the  generally  prevailing  mar- 
pin  ot  profit  for  each  such  Item  during  the 
calendar  year  1939. 

(b)  Upon  the  effective  date  of  this  act,  the 
Administrator  Is  specifically  directed  to  re- 
scind forthwith  all  prices  and  price  ceilings 
and  all  rules,  regulations,  and  directives  re- 
lating thereto  which  effectuate  cost -absorp- 
tion and  maximum  average  price  policies  nor 
shall  the  Administrator  hereafter  establish  or 
require  or  compel  the  establishment  of  any 
pattern  of  production  and  sales  of  any  com- 
modity or  commodities  by  price  range  or 
price  unit  which  Is  at  variance  with  formula 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section. 

pmoBLEM  NO.  a:  beasonable  kents 

A  similar  problem  arises  with  respect 
to  rent.    If  thrift  and  frugality— the  very 
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virtues  whereby  this  country  was  built — 
are  to  have  a  fair  und  reasonable  reward, 
the  person  who  has  acquired  property 
.should  certainly  be  entitled  to  a  rental 
which  takes  into  account  such  items  as 
operating  expenses,  taxes,  depreciation, 
and  so  forth,  plus  a  fair  return  upon  the 
value  of  the  property.  Would  not  it  be 
an  amazing  law  which  did  not  F>ermit  a 
reasonable  return  on  property  and  there- 
by tended  to  force  the  owner  into  a  state 
of  involuntary  bankruptcy?  To  that  end 
the  following  amendment  is  submitted: 

Whenever  the  owner  of  any  real  property 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  files  a 
petition  with  the  Administrator,  alleging  un- 
der oath  that  the  rent  celling  as  fixed  by  law 
or  regulation  dees  not  produce  a  reasonable 
income  upon  the  value  of  such  property  or 
the  portion  thereof  used  in  the  production 
of  such  income,  the  Administrator  shall  In- 
vestigate the  facts  and  shall  afford  the  pe- 
titioner an  opponunlty  for  a  hearing  and  for 
the  submission  of  evidence.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  prescribe  a  maximum  rent  celling 
for  such  housing  accommodations  which  will 
reflect  a  gross  rental  which,  after  payment  of 
taxes,  reasonable  costs  of  ownership,  manage- 
ment and  operation,  depreciation,  and  al- 
lowance lor  vacancy,  will  provide  a  net  re- 
turn which  is  a  reasonable  return  upon  the 
value  of  such  property  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  used  In  the  production  of  such  In- 
come. 

phoblem  no.  3:  decontrol 

If.  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Bowles,  Mr.  Baruch.  and 
many  others  have  repeatedly  stated, 
production  is  the  an.swer  to  inflation, 
there  should  be  a  removal  of  price  con- 
trols as  an  incentive  to  production  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  controls  be  removed  when 
demand  and  supply  are  in  balance. 
How  would  you  gage  demand?  How- 
can  it  be  measured?  What  effect  would 
UNRRA.  the  British  loan  propo.sal.  and 
other  policies  have  on  demand?  Who 
shall  make  the  determination?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  production  in  some 
prior  year  is  a  m.ore  reliable  yardstick. 
In  any  event  the  basis  for  control  should 
be  definite  and  easily  ascertainable.  To 
that  end  I  offer  the  following  decontrol 
formula  which  I  trust  will  stimulate  dis- 
cussion and  search  for  something  better 
if  it  can  be  found. 

Whenever  the  production  of  any 
article  or  commodity  either  singly  or  in 
r  combination  or  any  component  thereof 
equals  or  exceeds  by  volume  for  any 
month  the  production  of  such  article  or 
commodity  for  the  comparable  month 
in  the  calendar  year  1939.  and  such  pro- 
duction is  certified  to  the  Administrator 
by  the  Industry  Advisory  Committee 
having  jurisdiction  over  such  article  or 
commodity,  the  Administrator  shall 
within  30  days  unconditionally  remove 
and  rescind  all  prices,  price  ceiling  con- 
trols, rules,  regulations,  and  orders  re- 
lating to  such  article  or  commodity. 

problem    no.    4  :    LIQUro.VTION 

Over  the  years.  I  have  observed  that 
the  creation  of  an  emergency  agency  or 
an  emergency  function  is  always  at- 
tended by  the  hope  that  it  can  be 
abolished  and  our  freedom  and  our  free 
market  and  our  free  enterprise  restored. 
Too  often,  it  is  not  so  e^sy  to  bring  that 
about.  In  1933,  Congress  created  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and 
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provided  in  the  statute  Itself  for  its 
liquidation.  It  is  now  10  years  since  the 
HOLC  has  made  a  new  loan  but  it  con- 
tinues to  do  business  and  there  is  no  defi- 
nite indication  when  it  will  be  liquidated. 
If  OPA  is  to  be  liquidated  at  a  given  date, 
it  must  be  a  progressive  undertaking 
with  frequent  reports  to  Congress  so  that 
when  the  termination  date  arrives  we 
shall  not  be  faced  with  a  huge  agency 
numbering  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
personnel  who  might  be  interested  in 
perpetuating  this  function.  To  that  end, 
I  cfTcr  the  following  proposal: 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
th?.t  maximum  prices  and  price  controls,  to- 
gjiher  with  all  the  duties  and  functions  exer- 
cised by  the  Administrator  under  this  act  or 
the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942.  shall  terminate 
on  the  expiration  of  this  act.  It  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Administrator  to  gradually  re- 
move all  maximum  prices,  price  ceilings,  and 
controls  to  which  this  act  may  be  applicable 
and  to  completely  liquidate  the  functions 
and  duties  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion not  later  than  the  expiration  date  as 
herein  provided.  Within  15  days  after  the 
elapse  of  each  calendar  month,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  submit  to  Congress  a  complete 
and  detailed  report,  setting  forth  therein 
the  progress  made  under  this  section,  the 
specific  Items  on  which  prices,  price  ceilings, 
and  controls  have  been  removed,  the  rules, 
regulations,  orders,  and  directives  which 
have  been  rescinded,  the  new  rules,  regula- 
tions, orders,  directives,  or  amendments 
which  have  been  Imposed,  the  reduction  In 
personnel  which  has  been  effectuated  and 
-such  other  pertinent  information  as  will  set 
forth  the  progress  of  liquidation. 

PROBLEM  NO.  5:     COtTRT  REVIEW 

When  the  Patman  housing  bill  came 
before  the  House  it  contained  a  very 
simple  review  provision.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  present  review  provision 
in  the  OPA  Act  with  respect  to  court 
review  be  eliminated  and  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Patman  bill  be  substituted. 
This  would  bring  about  the  abolition  of 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  and 
place  the  administration  of  justice  where 
it  properly  belongs,  in  the  regular  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  country.  Who  can 
view  with  equanimity  the  observations 
made  In  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Roberts  in  the  case  of  Yakus  versus 
United  States  which  was  decided  on 
March  27,  1944.  In  that  opinion,  which 
involved  the  OPA  and  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  he  said: 

When  these  cumulative  burdens  placed 
upon  the  prolestant  who  seelts  review  are 
fairly  appraised  it  becomes  apparent  that  he 
must  carry  an  Insupportable  load,  and  that, 
in  truth,  the  court  review  is  a  solemn  farce 
In  which  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
and  this  court  on  certiorari  must  go  through 
a  series  of  motions  which  look  like  Judicial 
review  but  in  fact  are  nothing  but  a  cata- 
log of  reasons  why.  under  the  scheme  of 
this  act,  the  courts  are  unable  to  say  that 
the  Administrator  has  exceeded  the  discre- 
tion vested  In  him. 

Justice  Roberts  calls  it  "a  solemn 
farce."  I  suggest  some  simple,  direct 
language  in  lieu  of  it.  strike  out  all  of 
section  204  and  substitute  the  following: 

Sec.  204.  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved 
by  any  action  taken  pursuant  to  any  regu- 
lation or  order  issued  under  the  authority 
of  this  act  or  the  Stabilization  Act  of  1942 
may  petition  the  district  coUrt  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  resides  or  has  his  place 
Of  business  for  a  review  of  such  action,  and 


such  district   court  shall   have   jurisdiction 

to  enjoin  or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part 

such  action  or  may  dismiss  such  petition. 

problem  no.  e:  review  or  enporcement 

Some  time  ago  Senator  George,  of 
Georgia,  stated  that  one  of  the  foremost 
problems  before  the  country  and  the 
Congress  was  to  secure  personnel  who 
would  carry  out  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
In  other  words,  the  enforcement  of  what 
Congress  places  on  the  statute  books  is  a 
real  problem.  In  this  connection,  I  sug- 
gest you  read  the  remarks  made  by  Sena- 
tor Lucas,  of  Illinois,  in  the  Senate  on 
February  26,  1946.  with  reference  to  an 
OPA  directive  which  was  issued  on  No- 
vember 26,  1945.  The  Senator  charac- 
terized it  as  "one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  far-reaching  directives  that  has  ever 
been  handed  down  by  an  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment." It  relates  to  enforcement. 
Among  other  things,  it  directs  that: — 

Attorneys  should  postpone  all  conferences 
with  violators  until  after  the  suit  is  filed. 
Prior  notice  to  retailers  If  the  filing  of  the 
suit  is  not  necessary  and  is  not  recommended. 
There  Is  no  need  to  rush  Into  an  early  ad- 
justment of  the  case.  No  cases  may  be  set- 
tled by  office  conferences.  Suits  must  be  filed 
in  each  instance.  Since  our  drive  can  reach 
only  a  minute  portion  of  retailers  subject  to 
MPR  330  and  MPR  580,  cur  prime  purpose  Is 
to  file  a  great  number  of  lawsuits  so  that  the 
attendant  publicity  will  effectually  strength- 
en future  compliance.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going, we  should  like  to  see  suits  filed  on 
practically  every  violation  case. 

This  is  but  a  portion  of  this  remark- 
able document.  But  it  is  not  the  first 
time  that  a  directive  has  been  Lssued 
which  is  at  variance  with  our  Ideas  of 
American  rights  and  procedures.  I  can 
see  but  one  answer  and  that  Is  to  compel 
OPA  to  submit  such  orders  to  Congress 
for  an  appraisal  and  to  su-spend  the  op- 
eration of  such  orders  for  a  30-day  r>eriod 
if  they  are  violative  of  the  intent  of  the 
lawmaking  branch  of  this  Government. 
If  the  objectionable  matter  is  not  re- 
moved. Congress  can  quickly  exercise  its 
powers  of  discipline.  To  that  end  I  sug- 
gest an  amendment  which  reposes  this 
power  of  legislative  review  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  of  the  House  and  Senate : 

Hereafter,  every  rule,  regulation,  order,  di- 
rective, or  other  Instrument  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto  (except  vhose  having  Intra- 
a?ency  effect  only »  which  is  issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  act  or  the  Stabilization  Act 
of  1942  shall  first  be  fubmitled  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  of  Senate 
and  House  and  shall  not  become  effective 
until  the  expiration  of  10  calendar  days  from 
the  date  of  its  receipt  by  the  aforesaid  com- 
mittees as  certified  by  the  respective  chair- 
men thereof  or  by  any  other  person  duly  au- 
thorized .to  do  so.  If,  within  such  10-day  pe- 
riod, either  of  such  committees  determines 
that  such  instrument  is  contrary  to  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  creating  and  delegating 
the  function  for  the  enforcement  of  which 
such  Instrument  Is  intended,  and  shall  so 
certify  to  the  Administrator,  then  such  in- 
strument shall  r  ot  take  effect  until  the  ex- 
piration of  40  calendar  days  frcm  the  date  of 
Its  receipt  by  the  committee  which  made 
such  determination. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  other 
amendments  will  be  offered.  These  rep- 
resent an  effort  to  deal  with  the  problems 
arising  out  of  OPA  which  seem  of  major 
importance.  I  hope  the  Banliing  Com- 
mittee will  give  these  proposals  attentiOQ. 
I  am  quite  agreeable  to  their 
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enforcement  procedures. 


to  rent.    If  thrift  and  frugality— the  very 
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and  mc  dlficatlon  In  the  hope  that  these 
objectives  can  be  achieved.  To  make 
OPA  an  instrument  of  production,  so  lone 
as  it  is  1 1  effect,  which  operates  fairly  and 
equitably  is  our  common  objective. 
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Strengtiienuif  CcBfrett 

EkTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

ION.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALiroBNU 

IN  THE  HOL3K  OF  RKPRESINTATIVeS 

Thursdau.  March  7.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr 
Speftke  r.  in  connection  with  the  very  able 
report  recently  i.ssued  by  the  La  PoUette- 
Monro  ley  committee.  I  find  general  sup- 
port in  the  press  of  the  country.  Under 
jBMUXirious  consent.  I  include  with  my 
"rtmarl  s  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Los  Anjrele.s  Times  analyz- 
ing Ui!  report. 

•V  MAMinrtHa  thi  ckxaxt  coNcacu 

The   p-member  bipartisan   committee  of 
an4  itolttaaentatlTes  has  presented 
a  aeiian  of  proposals  (or  reform- 
prucedurer   of   that   tedious  legisla- 
he  recommendations  are  mostly  the 
I  those  which   were  winnowed   by   a 
from   a   heap   of   sugi^estions 
by  civic  groups.  Oovernment  re- 
search   foundations,    and    colleagues   of    the 
«. 

of  the  committee  report 

the  recommended  95.000  Increaae 

DKresslona!  salary,  and  the  emph— Is 

uuate.     The  salary  IncrcaM  can  b« 

But   the  Immediate  dlacuaslon   of 

to  obscure  Important  recommenda- 

the  committee  which  would  Increase 

tlM  aa^lency  of  Congress  vastly,  making  It 

for  the  kfeml>er8  to  art  quickly,  and 

more  understanding  than  they  now 

ha^e.  on  the  imperative  problems  of  the 

age.      Socnetlmea    consideration    of 

ifrublems  Is   honestly   delayed   In   the 

congressional     machinery:     at 

mes  It  13  deliberately  suppressed  by 

at  Ion   of   ancient   rules   and   by   the 

of  the  little  oligarchs  of  senloruy 

31  standing  committees      The  special 

I  tee   recommends   the   elimination   u( 

of  moat  of  the  delays, 
rlew  Is  widely  entertained  that  If  the 
States  Is  going  to  function  Indefl- 
u  a  dMDoeracy.  Its  legislature  mu$t 
rlth  Um  ttm— .  One  of  the  chief 
argumi  nts  of  the  authoritarians  has  been 
that  tJ  ley  get  things  done.  Fumbling  par- 
often  have  made  the  rUe  of  dlcta- 
y  by  wearing  out  the  peoples  pa- 
Our  Coiicresa  plods  under  proce- 
hich  have  not  been  overhauled  since 
the  total  busineas  of  the  United 
was  not  greater  than   that   of  a  big 

corporation, 
multiplicity  of  committees  Is  one  of 
hobbles  un  Confrcaa.    There  are  33  com- 
o(  tb«  SMUlto  and  48  of  the  House 
recommends  16  of  the 
and   18  of  the  House.     Most  of   the 
lt>ns  to  thU  relorm  will  be  found,  when 
made,  to  be  selfish.     Congraaamen 
Id  t>e  deprived  of  the  power  which 
th  committee  chairmanships  and  cer- 
ct^nmitte*  mambOTshlps  will  be  oppoaed 
8o  whan  objacttons  ar*  made. 
sources  should  be  considfred. 

eonunittee  recommendations  which 
are  no<  Likely  to  be  opposed  through  the  mc- 
tiva  ol  personal  Interest  are  theac:  a  limit 
on  seal  ion:;  to  provide  a  summer  recess  and  a 
chance  to  hear  what  constituents  are  think- 
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ing:  a  schedule  dividing  the  week  between 
aaaslnnn  and  committee  bearings:  public 
baarlngi  at  least  once  a  month  by  all  com- 
mltteea  coosldering  pending  bills;  dclegaUon 
to  Federal  courts  of  decisions  on  the  tlme- 
consumtng  claims  now  handled  by  Congress. 

Also  Important  U  the  proposed  ban  on 
tacking  unconnected  bills  to  appropriations 
bills.     This  has  been  a  vicious  practice. 

In  the  interest  of  clear-cut  two-party  Oov- 
ernment which,  as  Herbert  Hoover  has 
pointed  out,  is  essential  to  our  system,  the 
special  coramittee  proposes  that  Republican 
and  Democratic  policy  committees  be  created 
to  lay  down  ulBclal  party  policy  on  pending 
bills  Members  of  Congress  would  not  have 
to  follow  the  party  line,  of  course,  but  such 
committees  would  tend  to  crysiallUe  Issues 
for  the  public 

In  propoaiug  to  raise  the  salaries  of  Con- 
traasmrn  to  815.000  a  year,  the  committee 
also  recommends  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress ha  e  an  admtr.tstratlve  assistant  who 
would  handle  hi  ver's  buslnaas  with 

constltuenu  and  ,.  l ...inent  agencies  and 
deal  with  other  nonlegislalive  matters.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee,  the  sum  of  this 
business  now  occupies  80  percent  of  every 
Member's  time.  The  need  for  this  remedy 
can  hardly  be  debated. 

Bach  of  the  committee's  recommendation'* 
has  sound  reasons  behind  it.  And  there  is 
the  over-all  reason  that  congressional  reform 
is  urgent. 


Modemizinf  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  THOBHAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAssACHVsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSr  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVTS 

Mondav.  Apnl  1.  1946 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  edition  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  monthly,  by  Fred  Brenck- 

man. 

MoonuvizTHC  CoMcarss 

(By  Fred  Brenckman) 

Many  constructive  suggestloru  for  mod- 
ernizing and  simplifying  the  legislative  ma- 
chinery of  the  Federal  Government  are  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  ths  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Organisation  of  Congrsss.  which  came 
off  the  press  early  In  March. 

The  committee,  which  Is  headed  by  Sena- 
tor RoassT  M.  La  Fouxm.  of  Wisconsin,  is 
composed  of  six  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
an  equal  number  of  Members  of  the  House. 

Appointed  pursuant  to  a  concurrent  House 
resolution,  the  committee  was  directed  "to 
malce  a  complete  study  of  the  organl«atlon 
and  operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,"  and  to  recommend  Improvements 
with  a  view  to  strengthening  and  simplifying 
Its  work,  besides  Improving  its  relationship 
with  other  branch^  of  the  Government  and 
enabling  it  bett»--  "t  Its  responslbUltle^s 

imder  the  Cons- 

As  Is  set  forth  In  the  report,  the  commit- 
tee was  created  In  response  to  a  widespread 
congressional  and  public  belief  that  a  grave 
constitutional  crisis  exists  in  which  the  fste 
of  .representative  goverimient  Itself  is  at 
stake.  One  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  the 
report  declares: 

UToxwmt  omcTALs 

Public  affairs  are  now  handled  by  a  host 
of  administrative  sgenclea  beaded  by  non- 
elected  offlclals.  with  only  casual  oversight 
by  Congress.  The  course  of  events  has  created 
a  breach  between  govenunent  and  the 
people.    BebXng  our  Inherited  constitutional 


pattern  a  new  political  order  has  arisen  which 
constitutes  a  basic  change  in  the  Federal 
design.  Meanwhile,  government  by  admin- 
istration Is  the  object  of  group  pressurts 
which  weaken  Its  protection  of  the  public 
Interest.  Under  these  conditions,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  time  is  rtpe  for  Congress  t.i 
reconsider  Its  role  in  the  American  scheme 
of  government  and  to  modernize  its  organi- 
zation  and    procedures." 

The  committee  held  39  public  hearings  and 
a  number  of  executive  sessions  between 
March  13  and  June  29.  1945  The  testimony 
of  102  Witnesses  was  taken.  45  of  whom  were 
Members  of  Congress.  The  recommendations 
conumed  In  the  report  are  based  largely  en 
the  suggestions  brought  out  at  these  hear- 
ings. 

azoacANizATiON  OT  coMMtTfrnta 

One  of  the  first  recommendations  made  by 
the  committee  Is  that  there  ^ould  be  a  re- 
organization of  the  present  "oiisolete  and 
overlapping  committee  stiucture'  of  Con- 
gress. 

•"Congress,"  says  the  report,  'can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  and  waste  of  manpower 
and  time  In  nuilntainlug  a  total  of  33  sund- 
Ing  committees  In  the  Senate  and  48  stand- 
ing committees  In  the  House." 

The  report  therefore  recommends  that  the 
number  of  Senate  committees  be  reduced  to 
16  and  those  of  the  House  to  18.  It  Is  recog- 
nised that  this  presents  a  difficult  task,  be- 
cause the  chairmen  of  the  committees  to  be 
mersred  or  abolished  will  not  look  with  lavor 
on  the  proposal. 

It  is  likewise  recommended  that  committee 
chairmen  be  required  to  report  p.-omptly  all 
bills  approved  by  the  committee  and  seek  a 
rule  to  bring  them  to  the  floor  for  con- 
sideration 

A  very  important  suggestion  of  the  com- 
mittee is  to  the  effect  that  conferees  of  the 
two  Hou.ses  t>e  limited  to  adjustments  cf 
actual  differences  In  fact  between  the  two 
branches  of  Congress,  and  that  questions  on 
which  l)oth  Houses  are  in  agreement  be  not 
subject  to  change  In  conference.  Under 
present  condition.^,  the  conferees  some- 
times take  unwarranted  llt>ertle8  in  rewrit- 
ing legislation  to  suit  themselves  The  late 
Senator  Norrls  used  to  reler  to  the  confer- 
ence as  the   third  House, 

aaaQtTATZ  statts 

One  of  the  most  Important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  La  FoUette  joint  committee  is  as 
follows: 

"Thst  each  reorganized  legislative  commit- 
tee be  authorized  to  employ  four  staff  experts 
In  Its  particular  province,  that  employment 
be  limited  to  persons  qualifying  under  pre- 
scribed standards,  that  staff  employees  be 
not  dismissed  for  political  reasons,  that  staff 
employees  serve  on  committee  work  only,  and 
that  all  committee  records  snd  flies  be  sep- 
arately maintained  by  staff  employees." 

The  lack  of  skilled  staffs  for  the  committee 
workshops  of  Congress,  says  the  report,  was 
more  complained  of  than  perhaps  any  other 
matter  coning  before  the  committee.  Then 
follows  this  frank  admission: 

"The  shocking  lack  of  adequate  congres- 
sional ract-flndlng  services  and  skilled  stafTs 
sometimes  reaches  such  ridiculous  propor- 
tions as  to  make  Congress  dependent  upon 
hsnd-outs  from  Government  departments 
and  private  groups  or  newspaper  btories  for 
Its  basic  fund  of  Information  on  which  to 
base  legislative  decisions." 

Often  the  Members  of  Congress  are  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  Government  bureaucrats, 
backed  by  large  staffs,  just  because  the  legls- 
Istors  do  not  have  time  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  any  particular  qticstlon  and  take  proper 
steps  to  safeguard  the  public  interest. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  drafting  of  VViai«tlon  u  no  longer  ex- 
clusively a  congressional  concern.  More  ttasn 
half  of  the  bills  dropped  Into  the  hopper,  says 
the  report,  originate  in  the  Federal  depart- 
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ments  an  I  bureaus  and  are  later  revised  in 
coiumlttee  to  accord  with  congresr-ional 
views. 

At  present  the  bill-drafting  service  of  Con- 
gress consists  of  12  attorneys  and  law  clerks, 
and  the  combined  salaries  of  the  staff  amount 
to  $90,000  a  year.  This  staff  contains  com- 
petent men.  but  their  number  is  inadequate 
to  cope  with  the  situation,  and  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  appropriation  of  8150,000 
for  the  next  2  years,  with  further  expansion 
later.  If  Congress  is  to  maintain  Its  inde- 
pendence of  the  executive  dtpartments  and 
give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  representing 
the  people,  the  reccmmendtd  increase  is  botli 
justified  and  necessary. 

BEI1ER   TEAM    PLAT 

In  order  to  bring  about  better  team  play 
between  Congress  and  the  President,  the 
coinmittee  recommends  the  creation  of 
majority  and  minority  policy  committees, 
together  with  a  Joint  legislative-executive 
council.  Under  the  plan,  the  majority  policy 
committees  of  Senate  and  House  wou'.d  meet 
regularly  with  the  President  to  facilitate  the 
formulation  and  carrying  cut  of  national 
policy,  and  to  Improve  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  the  Government. 

The  majority  and  minority  policy  com- 
mittees of  each  House  would  receive  $30,000 
per  year  each  for  the  maintenance  of  a  high- 
grade  secretariat  to  assist  In  study,  analysis, 
and  research  problems  involved  in  policy  de- 
termination. The  committee  report  likewise 
recommends  the  enlargement  of  the  Legela- 
tive  Reference  Service  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

To  relieve  Members  of  Congress  of  the 
enormous  nonlegislative  work  load  which  has 
grown  up  since  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  became  a  mail-order  house  dur- 
ing the  days  of  the  depression,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  senatorial  and  con- 
grersional  offices  be  authorized  to  employ  a 
high-caliber  administrative  assistant  with  an 
annual  salary  of  fS.OOO. 

The  report  makes  detailed  recommenda- 
tions for  strengthening  the  control  of  Con- 
gress over  fiscal  affairs  with  a  view  to  achiev- 
ing greater  economy  and  a  balanced  budget. 

HOME    RULE   FOB   WASHINGTON 

To  relieve  Congress  of  the  necessity  of 
playing  the  part  of  a  city  council  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  important  matters,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends self-government  for  the  people  of 
the  District. 

It  Is  likewise  recommended  that  Con- 
gress delegate  to  the  Federal  courts  and  to 
the  Couit  of  Claims  the  settlement  of  claims 
against    the   Federal    Government. 

Another  recommendation  Is  to  the  effect 
that  Congress  provide  for  a  regular  recess 
period  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year  (June 
30)  to  Insvire  the  return  of  Members  to 
their  constituencies  at  definite  Intervals  each 
year.  The  committee  takes  the  position  that 
the  proper  functioning  of  Congress  as  a  rep- 
resentative body  demands  that  the  Mem- 
bers serve  not  as  resldenU  of  Washington, 
but  as  citizens  of  their  respective  States 
and  districts,  with  intimate  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  problems  of  tile  places  they 
represent.  The  suggestion  is  that  Congress 
recess  from  the  1st  of  July  to  September  10 
or  October  1,  to  be  called  back  at  any  time 
during  such  period  in  case  of  real  need  or  an 
emergency. 

HICHSR     PAT     FOR     CONCBIS8 

The  report  recommends  that  beginning 
with  the  next  Congress  the  pay  of  Members 
be  Increased  to  815.000  a  year,  subject  to 
taxation  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Income 
of  private  citizens.  It  Is  also  proposed  that 
Members  of  Congress  be  Included  In  the 
Federal  retirement  system  on  a  contributory 
basis 

Other  recommendations  Include  the  reg- 
istraton  of  lobbyists  and  organized  groups 


seeking  to  Influence  legislation,  with  the 
filing  of  sworn  financial  statements  at  reg- 
ular Intervals,  steps  to  modernize  the 
Congressional  Record:  Improvement  of  the 
accustic  properties  of  the  Chambers  of  House 
and  Senate,  and  similar  matters. 

The  general  feeling  Is  that  the  recom- 
mendations contained  In  the  report  are 
sound  and  constructive  and  that  most  of  the 
recommendations  should  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

The  National  Grange  has  long  advocated 
that  the  committees  of  Congress  should  be 
prooerly  staffed  and  that  all  necessary  steps 
should  be  taken  to  give  the  Members  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government  the 
time  and  facilities  required  to  do  a  work- 
manlike job  as  lawmakers  for  the  140,000,000 
people  ol  the  United  States. 

But  with  all  the  improvements  In  methods 
that  may  be  made,  Congress  will  still  be 
overwhelmed  with  work  so  long  as  it  at- 
temps  to  legislate  on  matters  that  properly 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  States  and 
their  local  units   of  government. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  two 
letters  from  a  friend  in  Puerto  Rico  re- 
lating certain  intolerable  conditions  ex- 
isting in  that  island.  Due  to  the  proba- 
bility that  political  recrimination  would 
be  exacted  against  this  individual,  it 
seems  advisable  that  his  identity  should 
be  withheld.  It  can  be  assured  that  tliis 
individual  is  a  person  of  honor  and  in- 
tegrity whom  I  have  known  for  many 
years. 

S.\N  Juan,  P.  R.,  March  27.  1946. 
Hon.  W.  Ste:iling  Co:e. 

House  of   Representatives, 
United  States  Congress. 

Washington,  DC. 

Mt  Dear  Stekling:  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you  and  I  hope  when  you  receive 
this  letter  the  world,  as  well  as  domestic 
affairs,  will  be  running  more  smoothly. 
Sometimes  I  think  we  are  living  in  a  mad- 
house. 

In  regard  to  Puerto  Rico,  It  will  be  most 
Interesting,  I  believe,  if  the  secretary  of  your 
committee  will  make  a  study  of  the  latest 
laws  approved  by  our  legislature.  Yesterday 
they  approved  a  law  reorganizing  the  district 
court  of  San  Juan  (which  is  equivalent  to 
the  supreme  court  of  New  York  State),  and 
after  12  midnight  our  Governor  signed  the 
law.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  by  everyone  that 
the  object  of  this  reorganization  is  to  get  out 
of  the  department  of  justice  two  of  cur 
leading,  most  honorable,  and  honest  judges, 
for  the  reason  that  they  decided  two  cases 
against  the  Popular  Party.  The  names  of 
these  judges  are  Hon.  Marcellno  Romanl  and 
Hon.  Rlcardo  La  Costa,  both  of  them  very 
substantial    and   excellent   citizens. 

Another  law  which  calls  the  attention  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  was  the  following: 
A  taxpayer  brought  an  Injunction  before 
the  district  court  of  San  Juan  (Judge  La 
Costa),  raising  the  constltutloimllty  of  the 
Puerto  Rico  Agricultural  Company  (one  cf 
the  new  authorities),  which  the  agricultural 
people  of  this  island  objected  to  very  strongly. 
Hie  court  granted  tte  preliminary  Injunc- 


tions and  decided  that  business  funds  were 
being  extended  illegally.  A  few  days  later 
the  leglslatiue  passed  a  law  abolishing  the 
rights  of  private  citizens  and  taxpayers  to 
bring  injunctions  before  our  courts  against 
the  government  authorities,  and  In  that  way 
they  killed  the  case. 

Last  v,eek  certain  labor  organizations  went 
on  a  strike  to  paralyze  one  of  our  sugar  mills. 
The  company  filed  a  suit  In  the  district  court 
against  this  labor  organization  for  breaking 
the  contract,  which  they  have  already  signed, 
and  embargo  the  funds  of  this  labor  organiza- 
tion. Yesterday  the  head  of  the  labor  organ- 
ization, who  Is  also  a  senator  of  the  ma- 
jority party  In  the  Insular  senate,  filed  a  bill 
prchibiting  the  embargo  of  funds  of  labor 
organizations.  As  you  see,  the  cases  pend- 
ing before  the  courts  are  being  won  and  lot>t 
by  laws. 

Mr.  Rafael  Rivera  Zayas,  president  of  the 
insular  bar  association,  a  member  of  the 
majority  party,  one  of  our  most  able,  honest, 
and  honorable  citizens  of  this  island,  who 
sometime  ago  was  appointed  member  of  the 
Insular  labor  relations  board,  his  name  was 
sent  to  the  senate  and  the  senate  refused 
to  confirm  him  and  It  Is  well  known  that  It 
was  because  he.  as  a  lawyer,  brought  a  case 
against  one  of  these  New  iJeal  authorities  (the 
trsmsportation  authority). 

All  the  newspapers  of  this  Island  have 
written  articles  and  editorials  stating  that 
we  are  under  a  totalitarian,  Fascist,  Com- 
munist government. 

The  latest  thing  they  have  done  Is  that 
the  Insular  Communications  Authority  has 
filed  two  pstitions  before  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  In  Washington  for 
franchise  for  two  broadcasting  stations,  and 
the  legislature  have  just  appropriated 
8150.000  for  such  enterprise.  Naturally 
these  broadcasting  stations  will  bs  \iscd  for 
political  propaganda  with  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

The  legislature  will  l>e  closed  this  week  and 
$80,000  has  been  appropriated  for  the  ex- 
penses of  a  committee  of  senators  and 
re.nresen  tat  Ives  to  go  to  Washington.  Be- 
sides. $200,000  were  appropriated  for  offices  In 
Washington  for  propaganda,  part  of  which 
money  was  spent  in  giving  a  banquet  to  the 
Treasurer  of  Puerto  Rico  on  his  last  visit  to 
Washington  and  in  another  banquet  for  the 
vice  president  of  cur  insular  senate  on  his 
trip  to  Washington. 

Never  in  the  history  of  Puerto  Rico  so 
much  money  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Governor  during  last  economic  year, 
but  it  was  not  enough  and  a  deficiency  bill 
of  810,000  was  approved  a  few  days  ago. 

This  Is  ju.st  an  example  of  what  Is  going 
on   in   this   island,   which   executive   Is  sup- 
posed   to    represent    the   American    Govern- 
ment, an  American  Ideal,  and  I  don't  want 
to  tire  you  any  more.     My  advice  to  you  Is 
that  the  next  time  hearings  are  set  before 
the  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
cf  Representatives  that  the  following  con- 
scientious   persons    representing    responsible 
organizations  be  called  to  justify:  The  presi- 
dent of  the  medical  association;   the  presi- 
dent of  the  engineers"  association:  the  presi- 
dent   of    the    Insular    Bar    Association;    the 
president  of  the  Federal  Ear  Association;  the 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;   the 
president    of    the    industrialist    association; 
the  president  of  the  Lions  Club:   the  presi- 
dent of  the  Rotary  Club;   the  president  cf 
the  Knights  of  Columbus;   the  president  of 
the  Masons;   the  president  of  the  Elks;   the 
president    of    the    farmers'    asstxiiation;    the 
president   of    the   sugar    producers'   aasexls- 
tlon;     the     president     of     the     agronomers* 
acsociation:    the    president    of    the   bankers' 
aS3tx:latlon;  the  president  of  the  retail  deal- 
ers'  association    (dctallistasC    the  presKlent 
of   the   American   Federation   of   Labor    the 
president  of  the  CGT;  etc. 
Very  truly  yours, 
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the  Tuba^cu 
alao 
that   If 
tobacca  < 
the  billa 
extent   t 
tivea.  on 
ara   c*jv  ■ 
l^row  ui 
last  ye«x 
IsIanU 

Last 
hHjM  to 

Oovwnoi 
tion  of 

iiuure  tl 
eflsct  an 


Saw  JuAif.  P   R  .  March  2i.  194S. 
^rnUMC  Cole. 

of  RfpTfttrKtatwta. 
tted  States  Congress. 

Wa!>Mngton.  D  C 
Brmi  INC     Referring  to  my  yet- 
ticr    an    I.)    the    law    reorcsnising 
t  Court  of  San  Juan.  It  was  ap- 
our    leKta'ature    without    having 
Vlind  you.  when  this  Is  the 
t    court    m    the    Island,    with 
ion  of  our  supreme  court,  which 
■nt  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
Tork.     The  Governor  sent  Im- 
aft«r  slfnlng  the  bill,  t  '^ 

created  by  the  n^v.  e 

lad  only  four — and  the  wht>ie  thing 
in    stich    a    ru.sh    that    when    the 
and  the  vice  president  of  the  In- 
Assoc'Mtujn    went    to    the    senate 
that  all   the  judges  be  «p- 
sennte  already  had  dlsa[>proved 
J  jdi^ea  nf  whom  I  wrote  to  you  yes- 
[ji    oT  'tis,    the    vi-hole    thing 

e-iii  11  the  ma;ority  leaders 

ire  and  the  repre«en;atlve  of 
:f  the  United  State?  O.  vern- 
Ihls  Uland.  Governor  Tupwell. 

cloning  with   this   letter  the  edl- 

the  two  m<»8t  important  newspapers 

ih  condemn  very  bitterly 

which    It    nrtlflea    every 

1  that  If  rt  case 

neni  tt:.       -  irown 


recom  nend 
t  le 


t  n 


u  e 


endc  rsed 


it- 


earefvil  s 
partd  ik 

cofliM  industry 
of  |8.0(X|C00 

Oi*A    •■■  r 


lt( 
w 
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off  re  / 

yesferfiay's    ietter    there    Li    an    error: 
reads  "bualneas  money"  should  be 
t  money." 

you  know  that  last  year  Puerto 

a  big   tobacco  crop.     The   legtsla- 

"d    certain    bil.A    bv    which    the 

quantity 

narkrt     In 

•11  It  when  the  market  it. 

'. :  war.  among  inhorN  to  r-  ite 

industry   m  Puerto  R;co.     The 

>ecple  of   this   island,   the  coopera- 

the  Farmers  Asaoclution.  endorsed 

and   1  know   that   the  secretary  of 

uf  Puerto  Rico  and  the  head  of 

Iii^ititute.  a  government  agency. 

It.    The  Governor  was  advised 

veto   the  bill   there  wouM  be  a 

risis  in  Puerto  Rico     He  vetoed  all 

and  a  terrible  crisis  came,  to  the 

t   this  year  the  tobacco  coopera- 

the  radio  and   m   the  newspapers. 

"J    the    farmers    to 

planting  they  did 

c;e<iUii^  ttu  uueoiployment  in  this 


approve  this  program  with  only  a  million  and 
a  half  dollars.  The  Governor  mikde  It  known 
that  he  will  not  approve  the  bill  unless  they 
cut  It  down  to  taOCOOO.  which  sum  will  not  be 
enough,  and  once  more  they  tried  to  deceive 
the  coffee  growers  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  coffee 
gioiwrs  got  together  and  K^ked  that  i;  a  mil- 
lion and  half  dollars  would  not  be  approved, 
thet  they  prefer  that  no  legislation  be  ap- 
proved, but.  just  the  same,  it  was  approved 
and  the  Ciovernrr  signed  It  immediately. 

At  the  same  time  millions  and  millions  of 
doP  r.i  ur.  ippruved  for  all  the  new  agencies, 
im  f  100  000  to  co\er  the  deficit  of  the 

In-.ui  :  irievraph.  which  is  run  by  the  Com- 
munuationa  Authority.  More  telegrams  are 
sent  free  than  the  ones  thu  are  paid  for.  and 
Uits  m  be<aui«e  all  the  lei:.alaiors  huve  fran- 

•  hey  use  it 
laganda  In 
tn. 

C  >lator  alone  sent  over  18.000  worth 

of  telegrams  free.     Naturally,  the  conscien- 
tious people  of  this  island  f*""!-  th.it  th.-  pro- 
tection of  the  Amcr.can   :  'l- 
can  Ideals  and  American  f.  i    ........  .    ..  .^e 

been  thrown  In  the  waste  basket,  as  it  ap- 
pears was  thrown  the  r-  *  '  "'  "  rlitions 
of  Puerto  Rico  of  the  f  the 

In.sular  Affairs  of  the  Umitd  ^•...•.t■s  c.  !.-•;•■' 

I  beg  y^ii  to  excuse  me  if  I  h;!^e  rx'.  -  '  1 
mv  ren  !  it 

l3  mv  r  ;    •        »d 

the  American  way  oi  l  vcrnment 

Is  in  the  same  school  y.^     _J. 
Very  tiuly  yours. 


Tb«OPA 


REMARKS 


I  e 


la 


TV 


ftid 


the  legislature  approved  certain 
rehabilitate  the  coffee  industry     The 

vetoed  all  the  bills,  with  the  excep- 

e  one  cremtng  an  organization  to 

e  cro^.s      This  law  was  not  put  into 

this  year  certain  amendments  have 

:ip|)r.  .ed       The    coffee    grows,    after 

udy  with  Goverament  irfBekils.  pre- 

Kr:ini  .'or  the  fehabUltatloo  of  the 

which  needed  an  aaalgnment 

The  legulaluie  was  ready  to 


or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or   COLOBAOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1946 

Mr  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to 
mention  these  facts  or  call  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  report  sent  out  by  the 
OPA.  I  do  not  thinlc  anyone  enjoys 
kickipi?  anybody  when  they  are  down, 
and  the  OPA  are  certainly  in  the  dog 
house.  I  hold  m  my  hanci.->  an  interest- 
ing report  they  are  asking  the  farm- 
implement  dealers  throuphout  the  State 
of  Colorado  to  fill  in  and  mail  back  to 
them.  This  report  comes  out  of  the  OPA 
ofBct\  It  is  a  flivancial  report.  I  will 
read  just  a  few  of  the  items:  "Total  sales, 
less  returns,  allowances."  and  so  forth. 
•'Cost  of  sales,  gro.'^s  profit,  operating  ex- 
penses." and  so  forth. 

I  have  a  letter  from  one  fellow  who 
says  it  would  put  90  percent  of  Uie  imple- 


ment dealers  of  this  coimtry  out  of  busi- 
ness if  they  had  to  furnish  all  the  extra 
ofBce  help  required  to  supply  this  infor- 
mation. I  can  see  no  reason  for  wantinK 
such  record.s,  and  if  the  office  force  m 
the  OPA  headquarters  can  find  nothing 
more  important  for  their  overstafTed 
swivel-chair  operators  to  do.  they  might 
delegate  them  to  outside  activity  and 
check  on  .some  of  the  black-market  oper- 
ations which  they  admit  are  so  rampant. 
The  report  and  letters  follow: 

SVBVET    or    rAIM    IQtnPMr.NT    Dt.KLtM 

I  .le  aar  and  the  return  of  farm 

equipment  manufacturers  to  their  normal 
lines  of  pri^ductlon  brings  with  it  the  op- 
portunity for  a  sharp  expansion  In  the  pro- 
duction of  farm  Implements.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Office  of  Price  AdminUUntlon  may 
be  faced  with  the  necessity  of  extending  to 
manufacturers  of  farm  equipment  u  general 
increase  In  maximum  prices. 

In  all  cases  of  general  price  Increase*  at 
the  manufacturing  level,  such  as  that  now 
contemplated  in  the  farm  equipment  iiidus- 
uy.  It  u  the  policy  of  this  office  to  require 
absorption,  in  part  or  in  full,  at  the  dis- 
tributive levels.  This  policy  applies  m  all 
cases,  unless  It  can  be?  demon&uated  that 
requiring  abaorptlon  of  resellers  wouid  re- 
sult in  undue  irdship 

Since  detail'  .  .on  concrrn'.rg  ac- 

tual. curretU  operations  of  farm  •  <  nt 

dealers  Is  not  available  at  the  pn  .me, 

this  office  cannot  make  an  entirely  accurate 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which  deal- 
ers can  absorb  price  increases  extended  to  the 
m.i  urers.      To    be    entirely    fair    and 

ec^  we  feel  that  such  a  determination 

ehauid  be  based  on  the  current  experience 
of  dealers,  as  reported  by  the  dealers  them- 
selves. 

Accordingly,  with  the  aMletance  and  sug- 
gestions of  members  of  your  trade,  we  have 
jwepared  this  questionnaire,  which,  we  be- 
lieve, should  furnish  the  information  we 
shall  need  to  make  a  decision  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  The  questionnaire  vou  w;ll 
note,  requests  Information  c  ■ 
own  operations  and  Is  deslg. 
Hues  of  flnan  rtlng  forms  lu^t<>mar- 

lly   tised   m   y  de.     We  have    tried    to 

plan  this  questionnaire  to  as  to  Incon- 
v<»ri»r.ce  you  as  little  as  possible. 

e  your  company  has  k>een  selected  as 
a  rppresentatlve  r  are  reqi;     ' 

your  rooperatlcn  4  the  n» . 

Ir-  n-.      It    Is    :  .t    to   you    and 

y.  ..-.  as  well  as  \    that  this  In- 

formation be  supplied  as  quickly  and  ac- 
curately as  possible. 

We  shal  itherefore  appreciate  your  retum- 
l!ig  the  completed  questionnaire  on  cr  be- 
fore April  1. 

NoTi— If  your  farm  ec'  ""  •  »«le«  for 
the  year  1941  represented  an   30  per- 

cent of  your  total  sales  vclun.e.  you  need  not 
return  this  questionnaire. 


Budgrt  Biirrau  No. 

Ap{)rvr»l  t.'\pir««  J-Jl-46 


Os* 


llRVEY  or  FARM  EQriPVENT  DEALERS 


iBllniatioa  ralifd  tor  is  the  fMtowlM  itdMdolK  to  the  Fsna 


amXkm.  Marhtnrry  Braaeti.  Ottce  ofPrtas  A 

».  n.  ('      KiU  ta  tbs  MtediriM  as  eonpietHsr  •• 

iH 


NaiBe  ul  Brm                                          ^.         . 

Dale 

A«1drrs.^  of  firm— number  and  Hrvtt .. 

City,  postsl  toBc  number,  sad  State 

Farm  fquipmeat  liats  

I_ 

Type  of  NisNne*  fcheck)... ^.... 

Q  Pntpcistatship                  □  CerperaUoa 

Z  rartaershtp                      C  Cori  .-rative 

a 

OtiKrttnrs 

l„„ 

1 

i               1  :i                      ! 
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SCHKDTTLE  I.    OvXE-ALL  FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 

Fill  In  the  following  schedule  for  your  entire  company  for  as  many  years  as  possible.     (If  you  keep  separate  profit  and  loss  statements 
for  the  farm  equipment  part  of  your  business,  submit  similar  data  for  this  division  on  separate  sheet) 

(Omit  cents) 


Item 

Card  col- 
li tnn.s 

nsfj 

lor 

19M 

19:» 

1:^0 

n    Total  sales  (Jess  returns,  allowames) 

12    <o-t  or  sales 



4    t                 •  xt>en«e«  • 

fi    (                                    luclion!!  *..        ..    ..    ..    .. 

:::::::::::::::::::::: 



7    Ni  i  1  I'  .11  1 »  ■  i«-  KUT'iiip  tales 

^                i  ■ 

■ 

i 

9    V 

)o    .'-                 Ill  <M|uJ|inieDt  (%)• 

1                     '^,  !                   rr 

f" 

,  % 

'"0 

1 

..    ......... 


„  ..,, — .,..«,. i,.„  ,,  ,.n,.„o,.v,„  ,^0  not  include  in  "onoralinR 

^  on  Line  8.    If  your  business 
,    ,.  :  _;_  _;  _  _;  in  "oiKTatinc  I'xiH-nsi'"  and 

il»o^: 
»  li .  :  I  d,  intcrrst  csmed.elc. 

•  E>tiii.au-  ihis  I  fr»ti;t;i»;i  if  nrcrs.«ary. 


/)p  Sot  WrUt  In  Thit  Space 

IU«. 

Type 

Lines 

1 

KoakT  Code 

Yiar 

Schedule  II.  1941  Fin.\ncial  Information  for  Separate  Products 

(Omit  cents) 


y 

Card 
columns 

Totsl 

New  farm 
equipment 

I'sed  farm 
ecjuipment 

liepair  parts 

Shop  labor 

other  lines 

I 

ir  < 
3    1 

(1p«4  rptiirn  snil  Rllowfinfv<l 

V 

••s _ 

•  I , 

i\|rnfe 

"' (•) 

- 

•      .  -  -  .   , 

1'^                  '    i 

^^ 

■  and  tervicrl  and  shop  supplies  nm'.  Cfiuipment  repairs. 
111.-  earned,  interest  earned,  etc. 


ScHEi)tn.E  III.  1944  Financial  Information  for  Separate  Products 

(Omit  cents) 


Card 

oohunns 

Total 

New  farm 
equipment 

Used  farm 
equipment 

Kepair  parts 

Shop  labor 

other  lines 

1 

■1 
3 

Total  !wle»  (less  return  Slid  sllowanccs) 

Cost  of  sales 

Ciross  profit 

"(•")'■ 

4 

r. 

•  le<iuctions  • '. 

« 

Ncl  iTt>|jl  lelufe  taxes.... -          - 

•  Itu  lule  »  sees  (shop  and  service)  and  shop  supplies  and  equipment  repairs. 
»  liKJude  cash  (ILvMUiits  earne<l.  interest  earned,  etc. 


Schedule  IV.  1945  Financial  iNFOBMATioN  for  Separate  Products 

(Omit  cents) 


Card 
columns 


Total 


New  farm 
equipment 


Used  farm 
equipment 


Total  »ak«  (less  return  and  allowances).. 
Cost  of  sales 

J    I     i:r.   V-    r.r.,(:t  

4  

«  t       

I>  j  Oil  i'timis  * 

7     .\i :  ,  

It     Net  wurU: • 


Repair  parts 


Shop  labor 


Other  lines 


(•) 


•  Include 

'  111.  iu.ii 


[)  <ind  service)  and  shop  supplies  and  equipment  repairs. 
;iiits  larned,  interest  earned,  etc. 


Do  Not  Wrilt  in  Thif  Space 

1 

Lines- 

Dealer  code 

Reg. 

Type 

Year 

A1810 


x 


I 

t 

9 


1^       .-t  II  . 


•  tm-iii.  I-  \a>  >iHi  oiU"  "ntfs  aixi  track " rit<*«w  aad  "trawHai  aad  mIw"  tit*am 


AnancMl 


wouid 
■  td«rtn»c 
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ScHZOou  V.  BsxAK-Oowit  oT  OrnuTUic  Mxrtjnm 


ItPM 


^  o^mnit-^'ttiiM 


1V41 


1*44 


U4S 


vxl  •atrr 
fr«\<  linr  rt^wiv*  • 

ti. ...  - 


■|-.. 


tal 


Mabch  27.  1946. 

PUCt  ABMimgl«A-'uN. 

SMrv«^  of  Farm  Kt{Uipmfnt  Smle». 

Washiitgton.  D  C. 

Ocim-B^FM    W>.*  are  Just  In  receipt  nt  your 

aitd    profit    alAtrment    return    tor 

or  Ifrm  equipment      We  (urthrr  notice 

ir«  e<jnl— plating   gutng   manu* 

t   rata*  ta  price   uu   r«rm   equip- 

.«ni   rep«ln.  which  U  to  be  abeurbed 

tjy  U\f  d«  itlera. 

It  ta  r  :>t  pou  bte  for  u«  to  flll  i^ut  thU 
torta  •ccfrately.  aince  it  ta  ..:ni,L»t  iiw>.v»^>ihle 
keep  our  farm  li;  -« 
••gr«s»leli  frt^Mn  our  other  ni.>«iii(-^  i<>  do 
this  woii  Id  entatl  quite  an  extra  expeiiae, 
which,  tifcethrr  with  the  •toorUg*  of  b«ip. 
niike  this  next  to  iMponible,  con- 
he  nature  of  our  busitiess 
U  it  nit  an  evident  fact  that  the  dealer*' 
have  risen  In  comparison  with  the 
iiMiiiwfiCi  urers'  expense*?  A  aur^ey  of  the 
net  proft'  ■  of  this  Industry  over  any  10-year 
perk>d  <V(  uld  not  have  exceeded  2  or  3  per- 
c«nt.  N}W.  with  this  additional  expense 
which  Thr  dealers  have,  and  with  an  extr» 
rut  in  th  ;tr  groas  profits,  every  dealer  in  the 
United  S  ates  will  either  have  to  go  out  of 
business  >r  do  what  the  OPA  claims  is  the 
black  ma-ket  This  Is  positive  and  there  la 
no  othff  VI  iv  of  ftgurlnt?  It  out:  It  la  the 
same  < '  that  exists  In  the  meat-pack- 
ing inu. ilM).  the  lumber  and  building 

Uiaterlal  industry 

As  stal  rd  Hb«ne.  In  the  first  place  it  Is  not 
poaatble  I  r>r  u»  to  fill  out  thl.<  «tatement  with- 
out guea  ilng  at  pr  slnc« 
•ti  tementa  i  h  any 
practical  buaineasi  In  the  second  place  there 
is  no  ua  r  titling  it  out  as  it  muy  never  be 
even  considered.  Any  orgamaatlon  with  no 
mot*  Ju  Igmant  than  to  send  out  such  a 
statctnct  t  would  make  very  little  use  of  It. 
I  MH  a  mdlng  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  all  of 
ObN  rado  Seii.»ttir«  and  Representative* 
in  Was  that  they  can 
prevent  e  farm  Imple- 
ment an  t  repair  industry  and  not  have  it  In 
the  shaF  p  that  the  lumber  and  building  In- 
dustry i4  '^^*  ^" 

y  truly  voura. 

Jrrr  Hakdwari  a  Lcmm*  Co 
i.   By  J    N    Jrrr 
Colo. 


WBAT.  CoiC  .  March  23.  t94t. 
WBXUM  8    HILL. 

:  ItUa  Bornlng  I  received  the  en- 
I  qttMtkMMMlMtntltled  "Survey  of  Farm 
■qutpm  Bt  D—lcra."  The  small-implement 
dealer  la  kept  busy  lately  ftllinK  out  reporu, 
anjwerlr^  questluiis.  and  shaking  hands  with 


J>«  AV  R  rtfr  tn  7ltt  Sfuft 


DcuWr  cwle 


r 


Kef.  T|{ia      i    Liixs        Year 


OPA  li  ■  -1  we  h:>  'o 

work  1  >  ■  ir  bookk>''  •   ..-•e 

alone  has  increased  hundreds  ot  dollars  a 
year  We  have  to  pay  our  help  more  money; 
upkeep  and  equipment  cost.*  more:  our  living 
expenses  have  almtiat  doubled,  and  OPA  asks 
the  small  merchant  if  he  can  absorb  a  price 
increase  by  taking  a  smaller  profit. 

In  the  days  before  CP.A  l»  to«ik  a  ^mart 
dealer  In  I  :v  -u 

profit  for  !  er 

all  operating  expenses  were  deducted.  Now 
we  have  OPA  restrictions  and  higher  oper.it- 
Ing  expense,  less  volume,  and  now  a  lower 
margin  of  profit  in  the  making.  Personally, 
I  am  too  dumb  to  fit^ure  it  out. 

I  do  not  think  It  U  any  of  OPA**  business 
what  I  and  my  implement  c<<tnpany'8  contract 
is  Our  company  has  spent  60  years  figuring 
out  what  a  legitimate  prcfit  to  the  dealer 
ahould  be.  and  It  Is  Just  and  fair;  and  If 
lowered.  I  believe  It  would  force  90  percent 
of   the   Implement   dealers   to  quit   business. 

Let    liidust:y.    l.i  I    con- 

sumer run  their  cu  ...e  and 

cut  n  will  take  < 

.^  :ne  ago  1  nt '  icle  In  the 

newspaper  stating  that  the  war  with  Europe 
and  japan  was  over.    It  was  even  mentioned 
over  the  radio.    Why  does  not  someone  In- 
form our  Congress  about  this? 
Regretrully  yours. 
Lxwis  O   W^cfs. 

WBAT   LCMSn   AND  IMPLKMENT  CO  . 
By    ROBFRT   L.    ^HCMUSUSH. 

T    B.  GxovEx  Co  , 
By  a.  H    IsH.^M 
Phil  Shea  s. 

McCormark-Deerinf  Imptrment  Dealer. 
WsAT  Faxmcrs'  L'nion   Oil  Co, 
By  Watne  W.  Otts.  Manager. 

tmplemcnt  Dtpartmcnt. 


Keep  Nkvy  Strong — Especially  Until  Our 
Present  Chaotic  World  Gets  Stabi- 
lised 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OP  CAurt-aNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  Apnl  1.  1946 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California      Mr. 
Speaker,  many  times  I  have  said  on  the 


f!oor  of  the  House  and  at  other  places 
that  we  must  keep  our  defense  syMcm 
stronc  in  order  to  give  the  President  and 
hi-  cit  the  intornaticnal 

ct:.  mgih  in  his  dialings 

With  other  nations. 

The  persua5ion  of  a  diplomat  or  our 
Secretary  of  State  varies  almost  directly 
with  the  size  and  effectiveness  of  our 
armed  forces.  If  we  have  a  strong  Navy 
and  a  .strone  Army,  our  words  are  heeded 
and  1  1.  If  we  are  weak  and  im- 
potent  :arily.  our  word.s  are  not  given 

much  weight  and  the  negotiations  are 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  debate,  with 
little,  if  any.  action  accomplished. 

For  this  reason  I  think  the  editorial 
In  the  Times-Herald  of  Vallejo.  Calif., 
for  the  printing  of  which  consent  has 
been  granted  me.  is  timely. 

This  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

UNrriD  STATES  IS  BtT^TlNO  THF  «*ME  MISTAKE 

IN  I  ACX  or  par' ROMist  on 

N.WT   ruNoa    is      •  >        at   or    the 

NATION 

The  same  tragic  pattern  which  character- 
laed  this  Nations  prepiiredJiess  plans— or 
lack  of  them,  after  the  Plrst  World  War— is 
belim   repeated  again 

It  !.'«  beinif  repented  •   the  advice  of 

Admtr«l    Chester    W.  who    led    the 

world  s  greatest  Navy  in  the  P.ic.iflc  war. 

Unless  the  pe<iple  of  the  United  States. 
whose  sons  fought  in  the  Navy  during  the 
last  war  and  will  fight  again  If  there  is  an- 
other war — unless  the  people  act  now  to 
change  this  current  pattern.  It  will  be  tn- 
larged.  until  this  Nation  once  aealn  will  find 
Itself  In  the  same  ludicrous  si'uation  which 
we  faced  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First  World 
War  and  again  when  the  Second  World  War 
began. 

Alieadv.  we  are  be);tnnlng  to  compromise 
on  defensive  measures. 

The  Navy  asked  an  appropriation  totaling 
•6U5.000  000  for  the   next    fiscal  year. 

The  Budget  Bureau  soujjht  to  cut  this 
figure  to  $3  960.000  000 

Then,  after  Admiral  Nimlti  and  other  Navy 
ofltcials  objected,  the  Budget  Bureau  ofTcred  a 
compromise  figure.  M. 325 .000 .000. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Admiral  Nimlti 
testified  l)efore  members  of  the  Hoiuse  Naval 
Committee  that  the  proposed  cut  of  12.100.- 
000.000  would  have  a  very  serious  efTtct  on 
United  States  leadership  In  vvcrld  rfr;tlrs. 

AdmlrnI  Nimitz  added  that  If  the  rrigmal 
slash  of  the  Budget  Bureau  had  remained 
effective,  it  would  have  jeopardized  not  only 
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the  Nation's  world  position  but  even  defense 
of  the  country  itself. 

How  many  lessons  do  we  have  to  be  taught; 
how  many  American  lives  have  to  be  need- 
lessly sacrificed  because  of  unpreparedness; 
how  much  tragedy  and  sorrow  must  come  into 
the  homes  of  America  before  the  people  who 
must  fight  these  wars  and  do  the  dying  In- 
sist that  we  be  prepared  the  next  time? 

What  kind  of  morons  are  we,  anyhow,  sit- 
ting back,  silently,  while  the  Budget  slash- 
ers, thinking  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents, 
propose  that  we  make  the  same  mistake  for 
a  third  time?  How  long  must  it  be  before 
the  people  let  the  politicians  In  Washington 
know  that  out  in  the  valleys  of  America,  out 
in  the  small  towns  and  mountain  villages 
and  the  desert  hamlets,  out  In  the  country 
crossroads  and  the  farms,  human  life  comes 
before  dollars  and  cents? 

Only  a  few  days  ago  In  one  of  these  edito- 
rials, it  was  suggested,  and  It  is  suggested 
again:  people  In  communities  such  as  Val- 
lejo. ard  other  communities  like  it  all  over 
the  United  States,  mfist  learn  and  realize 
and  put  in  action  the  fact  that  they  are  the 
ones  who  should  and  must  run  this  coun- 
try, and  not  a  handful  of  men  back  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

•But  how  can  It  be  done?"  they  ask. 
"What  Is  the  opinion  of  1  person  among 
140.000.000  people?  What  can  I  do,  as  an 
individual?" 

The  answer  Is  they  can  sit  down  and  WTite 
letters  to  their  Representatives  in  Congress. 
They  can  sit  down  and  write  a  letter  to  the 
President.  Or  they  can  sit  down  and  write  a 
letter  to  Admiral  Nlmltz,  and  tell  him  in  plain 
words:  'Keep  fighting  for  "xhat  you  know  Is 
right:  Admiral  Nimitz,  here  Is  one  Ameri- 
can who  thinks  you  are  right." 

And  If  Admiral  Nimitz,  or  the  President, 
or  congresi-ional  representatives  from  all  over 
America  receive  letters  like  that — simple  one 
paragraph  letters  beginning:  "As  an  Ameri- 
can Citizen,  I  think—" 

Then  we  shall  not  have  any  budget  slashes 
crippling  our  Navy:  we  shall  not  watch  an 
Army  that  became  the  greatest  fighting  force 
of  Its  kind  In  history  be  reduced  again  to  a 
broomstick  army;  we  shall  not  have  to  ask 
for  a  third  time:  "Why  were  we  not  pre- 
pared?" 

The  one  question  asked  In  Washington. 
more  than  any  other  question  since  this 
Nation  became  the  United  States  of  America, 
Is:   "What  are  the  people  thinking?" 

But  the  j)eople  must  fet  Washington  know 
the  answer. 
The  people  must  do  the  guiding. 
Tliat  Is  how  this  Nation  works,  that  is  how 
our  democracy  operates,  that  is  what  makes 
thl.o  Nation  the  greatest  nation  on  earth. 

Chairman  Vinson,  at  the  conclus.on  of 
testimony  by  Admiral  Ninilt7,  declared: 

"You  have  warned  Congress  and  warned 
the  country  that  you  require  for  proper 
defense  and  for  the  position  the  Nation 
holds  in  world  affairs  an  appropriation  of 
♦6.C00.OOO.0O0." 

Vinson  added  that  Nimitz  had  provided 
ample  warning  to  Congress  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  "Congress  will  heed  the  advice 
he  has  given  us." 

Congress  should  heed  that  advice  but  first 
of  all  the  people  should  heed  that  advice, 
and  by  writing  letters  to  the  President.  If 
necessary,  should  make  certain  that  Wash- 
ington, including  the  Congress,  does  heed 
that  advice. 

Questioning  bv  committee  members  during 
the  testimony  of  Admiral  Nimitz  brought  out 
the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the  currently 
proposed  slash— a  slash  not  proposed  by  Nim- 
itz but  utterly  opposed  by  him— construc- 
tion of  new  ships  embodying  the  lessons  of 
the  war  and  latest  shipbuilding  develop- 
ments prob.\bly  would  have  to  be  halted. 

As  a  result.  Admiral  Nimitz  pointed  out. 
the  rcfult  would  be  most  seriously  felt  in 


subsequent  years  by  halting  continued  mod- 
ernization of  ships. 

For  America  to  remain  silent  to  the  warn- 
ing of  Admiral  Nimitz  would  be  to. permit  a 
ludicrous  situation. 

This  was  the  .=ort  of  thing  that  happened 
before  the  First  World  War. 

This  was  the  same  thing  that  happened 
prior  to  the   Second  World  War. 

All  of  us  hope,  and  pray,  that  there  will 
never  be  a  third  world  war. 

But  if  there  is.  let  us,  for  once  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  be  prepared  for  It. 

And  the  way  to  prepare  for  it — simple  as 
a  common-sense  precaution — Is  not  to  start 
slashing  the  Navy  budget  by  $2,000,000,000. 

Whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  dejiends 
upon  the  average  American  individual  who 
has  enough  interest  in  his  Nation's  des- 
tiny— and  his  own  well-being  and  the  well- 
being  of  his  family — to  say  what  he  thinks — 
and  put  it  in  writing. 


Contribution  of  Army  and  Navy 
Chaplains 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  March  29  ^leQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  record  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Chaplain  Corps. 
The  record  is  an  impressive  one,  of  which 
we  may  all  be  proud.  It  is  a  record 
which,  in  my  judgment,  has  recommend- 
ed itself  in  a  very  unusual  manner  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  chaplains 
involved,  and  because  of  the  courage 
which  they  displayed  in  administering 
to  the  personnel  of  our  Army  and  our 
Navy. 

The  total  contribution  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  Chaplain  Corps  to  victory  and  to 
the  ultimate  happiness  of  our  Nation  can 
never  be  adequately  measured.  The  im- 
pact of  individual  chaplains  upon  the 
lives  of  servicemen  through  coun.selings, 
services,  sacraments,  and  through  their 
sheer  humanity,  will  be  felt  by  these  men 
for  years  to  come.  Many  of  these  chap- 
lains have  been  decorated  by  a  grateful 
people,  but  the  full  story  will  never  be 
told. 

Foremost  among  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  Chaplain  Corps  will  stand  the  gal- 
lant sacrifice  of  four  chaplains — a  Jew, 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  two  Protestants — 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  North  Atlantic 
that  their  men  might  live.  The  conduct 
of  these  chaplains  as  their  vessel,  the 
Dorchester,  which  sank  is  a  high  light  of 
courage.  The  names  of  Goode,  Wash- 
ington, Fox,  and  Poling  now  rank  with 
the  greatest  heroes  of  American  tradi- 
tion. The  Navy's  O'Callahan  and  the 
Army's  Borneman,  both  of  whom  sur- 
vived the  war,  are  among  those  who  will 
live  forever  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Although  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
Public  Printer  that  it  is  estimated  the 
manuscript  submitted  herewith  will  oc- 
cupy 3  pages  of  the  Record  and  cost  $180. 


I.  nevertheless,  think  that  the  material 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  and  I  make  the  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Decorations:  1,342  Army  chaplains  have  rC' 
ceived  1.777  decorations 

(a)  Distinguished  Service  Cross 18 

(b)  Distinguished  Service  Medal S 

(c)  Legion  of  Merit.. €9 

(d)  Oak    Leaf    Cluster    to    Legion    of 

Merit _ 1 

(e)  Silver  Star. 148 

(f)  One    Oak    Leaf   Cluster    to    Silver 

Star 11 

(g)  Two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  to  Silver 

Star 1 

(h)   Soldier's  Medal 21 

(i)    Bronze  Star 1.022 

(J)   One  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  Bronze 

Star 93 

(k)   Two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  to  Bronze 

Star.. 2 

(1)    Air  Medal. 9 

(m)   Purple  Heart 320 

(n)    One  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  Purple 

Heart.. 27 

(o)   Two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  to  Purple 

Heart... _ 3 

(p)   Foreign    decorations 29 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  decorations. 
Others  are  being  added  daily.  The  number 
has  been  appreciably  Increased  since  this 
January  31  tabulation. 

Culled  from  this  list  of  several  hundred 
decorations  are  these  following  men  whoso 
courage  has  t>een  several  times  recognized. 
With  seven  decorations: 
E.  K.  Rogers,  Lutheran.  UCLA,  three  Silver 
Stars,  two  Bronze  stars,  and  two  Purple 
Hearts. 

J.  K.  Borneman,'  Presbyterian,  three  Silver 
Stars,  two  Bronze  Stars,  and  two  Purple 
Hearts. 

J.  E.  Duffy.  Roman  Catholic,  Bronze  Star, 
six  Purple  Hearts. 

With  six   decorations: 

M.  E.  Utter,  northern  Baptist,  two  Silver 
Stars.  Bronze  Star,  two  Purple  Hearts,  Croix 
de  Guerre  (France). 

P.  J.  Ryan,  Roman  Catholic.  Legion  of  Merit, 
Bronze  Star,  Order  of  the  British  Empire 
(British) ,  Medal  of  War  (Brazil) .  Order  of  the 
Crown  (Italy),  Bronze  Medal  of  Valor  (Italy), 
(Chaplain  Ryan  is  the  newly  appointed  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Chaplains.) 
With  five  decorations: 
P.  M.  Arnold.  Baptist.  Silver  Star,  three 
Bronze  Stars,  Purple  Heart. 

L.  E.  Deery,  Roman  Catholic,  two  Silver 
Stars,  Bronze  Star,  two  Purple  Hearts. 

C.  C.  Clemens,  Presbyterian,  Silver  Star, 
three  Bronze  Stars,  Purple  Heart. 

Numbered  among  many  of  the  recipients 
of  honors  are  chaplains  who  come  from  mi- 
nority racial  and  religious  groups.  We  men- 
tion two  Negro  chaplains.  I.  N.  Hunt,  and 
C.  S.  Hunter,  who  received,  respectively,  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  the  Purple  Heart.  Two 
Nisei  chaplains,  serving  in  Italy,  M.  Yamada 
and  H.  Higuchi.  received  respectively  the 
Legion  of  Merit  and  two  Purple  Hearts,  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit. 

It  would  be  en  Inadequate  account  of 
heroism  that  omitted  the  record  of  the  loyal 
courage  of  Chaplain  A.  C.  Oliver,  Jr..'  deco- 
rated with  the  Bronze  Star  and  two  Purple 
Hearts,  who  bore  stoically  the  torture  of 
Japanese  questionings.  During  his  incar- 
ceration in  Cabantuan  prison  camp  Chap- 
lain Oliver  successfully  refrained  from  re- 
vealing the  channels  through  which  drugs 
and  medicine  were  made  available  to  the 
prisoners.    He  undoubtedly  saved  many  lives 


'  Chaplains  Oliver  and  Borneman  were  pris- 
oners of  the  Japanese  for  3',i  years. 
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The    m|ist    (lecorHted    chaplains    are   Capt. 
Albert.  United  States  Navy,  a  Bap- 
Lt    Comdr.   William   H    McCorkle. 
United  Stjate?  Naval  Reserve,  a  Presbyterian. 
Inactive   duty      Both    received    the 
't  and  tl      P  e  Star.     Chaplain 

,.ed  the  I  :  Merit  and  Chap- 

lain Mt-Ciirkif  the  buver  ijiar 

III  the  J^ipanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
the  Phillf  pines,  and  the  naval  actions  around 
Java  no  c  arps  in  the  Navy  suffered  a.s  high  a 
percental  e  of  casualties  as  the  Chaplain 
C  f  the  Regular  Navy  chaplains  three 
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and  wne  ^.i.s  wounded 
l»lns  one  was  killed  in  action  and  one  a  pris- 
oner (su  vivedi  Chaplain  Drury  states  in 
hla  histcrv  of  the  Chaplain  Corps.  •Since 
there  wee  105  Restular  Navy  Chapiaiiw*  on 
December  7.  l»41,  this  means  that 
7B  percent  of  this  number  became  casualties 
In  the  nt»t  months  of  the  war  The  total  of 
nd  Re»«rve  chaplains  on  duty  at  the 
Pearl  Harbor  totaled  192.  of  which 
number  1 2  percent  became  casualties. 
It  woild  be  difficult  If  not  impossible  to 
hich  of  the  Navy  chaplains  had 
the  most  ouUtanding  services  in 
wad.  From  the  point  of  self-sacrifice 
Ut  Oeorge  8  Rentz  would  perhaps  be 
tlw  moai  outstanding  After  the  sinking  of 
the  Unit  ^  States  steamship  Houston  on  Feb- 
ruary 38  1943.  Chaplain  Rentz  and  several 
others  w  re  cilr.ging  to  and  resting  on  a  drift- 
ing p»iniocii  Seeing  that  there  were  men 
rlthout  life  preservers  and  that  there  was 
not  rooc  i  for  all  on  the  pontoon,  he  made 
reral  a  ;tempts  to  give  up  his  life  preserver 
to  aomeo  le  else  and  also  his  place  on  the  raft. 
Finally  I  is  efforts  were  successiul.  and  with 
the  remafks  that  he  had  lived  most  of  his  life 
the  others  were  younger  with  their 
their  fun  still  betore  them,  he  swam 
away  frojn  the  pontoon  and  disappeared  into 
the  sea 

In  buAdlng  up  the  strength  of  the  Corp.i 
I  eeds  of  the  wartime  Navy  and  In 
Its  activities  Chaplain  Robert  D. 
Workmahs  service  as  Chief  of  Chaplains 
(1837-1915)  was  invaluable  He  supervised 
the  bullping  of  the  chapels  and  procure- 
the  materials  needed  to  bring  re- 
ligious di)mfi>rt  to  the  men.  The  following 
figures  1  eveal  the  excellent  job  he  did  In 
building  up  the  strength  of  the  Chaplain 
Corps 


ir  1I>37: 
Navy 

Naval  Reserve. 


91 
«3 


Total 


154 


1945: 

Navy _. 187 

Naval  Reserve -  3.  6a4 


T>Ul 3.811 

Cbapl  kin  Clinton  Neyman's  work  as  dtrec- 
t  le  Chaplains'  Indoctrination  School 
WUlUmsburg,  Va  .  was  highly  commend- 


Involved  in  the  invMlons  were  not  without 
the  comforting  presence  of  chaplains. 

(From  the  Army  and  Navy  Chaplain  for 
July-August  1945) 

COMBINE>   ARMT    and   NAVT   CHAPLAIN 

Casualtiks  Total  Ove«  400 
The  total  number  of  Army  and  Navy  chap- 
lains who  have  been  killed  or  missing  In 
action,  who  have  died  from  natural  causes 
and,  or  In  line  of  duty;  who  are  now  prison- 
ers of  the  Japanese:  and  who  have  been 
wounded  la  now  403.  An  analysis  of  the 
names  gives  the  following  table: 


Atlantic  and  Medlterr«.^ean.  Chap- 

liert  J  White,  as  fleet  chaplain,  super- 

d  coordinated  the  »ork  of  the  cbap- 

mg  certain  that   the   Navy  forces 


.Navy  I 

.Krmy. 


Total... 


Kltlisl     I>e«ihs   '*;'2^  I 

in      1  (m.n-  1  ',?._    iWininJH  Total 
art  HOI  '  hattlr^ 


Ja|>a 

oi'sii: 


11 

TO 


« 

»4         V*> 

23 

al:      #*2 

'  Inoluthnc  1  mtsMnf  in  •rtHm. 

These  statistics  do  not  Include  the  follow- 
ing eight  chaplain.*  who  were  prisoners  of  the 
Japan»*e  but  who  have  been  released: 

Navy  :  Earl  Ray  Brewster  (Me'hodist) ,  freed 
February  1945 

Army  John  K  B<  rnemaii.  J>,hn  J  Duijm. 
Hugii  F.  Kennedy.  Eugene  J  O  Keefe.  Ah  red 
C  Oliver  Jr..  Albert  D  Talbot  Perry  C.  Wil- 
cox 

The  statistics  do  not  Include  the  luunes  of 
21  Army  chsplains  who  were  captured  by  the 
Cierm.ui-i  and  subsequentlv  freed 

Thr     •  Chlet  oi  i  ms  of  the  Navy 

has    li.  '    the    U  liJ't    of    naval 

chaplain."?  who  have  died  in  service  or  are 
now  prisoners  of  the  Japanese  as  of  1  July 
1945 

Killed  In  action  (chronologically)  (Name, 
denomination,  and  date) : 

Thomas  L.  Kirkpatrick.  Presbyterian. 
United  States  of  America.  Dccemlier  7.  1941 

Aloyslus  Herman  Schmltt.  Roman  Catholic, 
December   7.   1941 

Oeorsre  Snavely  Rentz.  Pre."byterian.  United 
States  of  America.  March  1.  1943 

Anthony  James  Conwsy.  Roman  Catholic. 
July  23.   1944 

Eugene  R.  Shannon.  Episcopal.  March  5. 
1945 

Fidells  M  Wieland.  Roman  Catholic.  May  5. 
1945 

Floyd  Withrow.  United  Presbyterian.  June 
5.   1945 

Joseph  J  Kobel.  Roman  Catholic.  June  21. 
1945 

Killed  In  operational  accidents: 

Karl  Porter  Buswcll.  Presbyterian.  United 
States  of  America.  December  24.  1943 

Killed  in  line  of  duty: 

James  William  McFall.  Presbyterian.  United 
States  of  America.  December  12.  1943 

Thomas  E.  Johnson.  Methodist,  August  17. 
1943. 

Edward  J.  Robbins,  Methodist.  July  10. 
1942 

John  F  Robinson.  Roman  Catholic.  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1945. 

Blirln  J.  Blna.  Roman  Catholic.  March  20, 
1945 

Victor  W   Simons,  Reformed.  June  13.  1945. 

Miastnt;  in  action  m  the  Asiatic  theater: 

John  Joseph  McGarrlty.  Roman  Catholic. 
March  1.  1942 

Earl  M.  Criger.  Congregational.  March  18, 
1942 

Deceased  from  natural  causes: 

Thomas  J.  Knox.  Roman  Catholic.  March 
21.  1943 

James  Patrick  Kerr,  Roman  Catholic,  De- 
cember 7    1943 

Henry  O   Main.  Methodist.  June  7,  1943. 

Cliaplains  detained  by  the  Japanese: 

James  Edward  Duvis,  Congregational. 


Francis  Joseph  McManus.  Roman  Catholic. 
David  L.  Quinn.  Epifcopal. 
Herbert  Ray  Trump.  Lutheran. 
The  Army  list,  with   the  names  in  alpha- 
betical order.  Is  also  complete  up  to  July  1, 
1945     It  is  as  follows: 
Killed  in  action: 

Robert  E.  Alspaugh.  January  16,  1944.  Italy. 
Ralph  A.  Antonucci.  May  5.  1945.  Germany." 
Theodore   W     Barron.   November    10,    1943. 
southwest  Pacific 

Hoke  S.  SsU.  April  10,  1943.  north   Africa. 
Charles    S     Blakeney.    September    1.    li;44. 
France 

Peter  E  B«inner.  Julv  28.  1944.  France. 
Thomas    T     Brady.    July    22,     1943.    New 
Georgia  Island. 

Edward  J  Clary.  July  15.  1944.  France 
Aquinas  T.  Colgan.  May  6.  1945.  Mindanao. 
William  S   Coiitino.  March  3.  1945.  Italy. 
Anthony    E.    Czubak,    January    22.     1945. 
Belgium. 

Morns    E.     Day     September    7.     1C44.    off 
Mindanao 

Arthur     J      Dleffenbacher.     July     5.     1944. 
Frat.ce. 

Neil  J  Doyle.  July  15.  1943.  Guadalcanal. 
Philip  B   Edelen.  June  10,  1944.  France 
Clemer.t  M   Falter.  November  8.  1942.  North 
Africa 

Paschal   D    Fowlkes.  March  34.   1945.  Ger- 
many. 

George   L.   Fox.  April    17.    1943.  North   At- 
lantic. 

Joseph  A    Gllmore.  June  2    1944    T'aly. 
Alexander  D    Goode.  April   17.  1643.  North 
Atlantic. 

Rollln  Ooodfellow.  December  1.  1943  North 
American  area. 

Horace  E.  Gravely.  February  7.  1943.  North 
Atlantic 

Clarence  W  Origgs.  April  12   1945.  Okinawa. 
Clarence  J  Hagen.  January  6,  194.'S.  I'aly 
Percy  E.  Haley.  November  26.  1943.  Bougie, 
Tunisia 

Edwin    W.    Hampton.    December    18.    1944, 
Belgium 

Francis  E.  Hand.  October   14.   1943,   North 
American  area. 

Raymond  J   Han.sen.  June  II.  1944.  France. 
John  R.  Kilbert.  October  27.  1944.  Germnny. 
Clyde  E    Kimball.  December  19.  1944.  Bel- 
gium. 

Rowland  A    Koskamp,  April  6.  1943,  Ger- 
many, in  prison  camp. 

Joseph   V.   Lafleur,  September   7,   1944.  off 
Mindanao. 

Arthur  C.  Lenagh&'n.  January  7.  1944.  Italy. 
James  M.  Llstoii,  Februaiy   7,   1943.  North 
Atlantic. 

Lawrence  B  Lynch.  April  24.  1945.  Okinawa 
Barley    R.    McDaniel.    November    36.    1943. 
Italy. 

Thomas   E.    McKnlght.    February   9.    1945. 
Luzon. 

Ernest    W.    MacDonald,    February    7.    1943. 
North  Atlantic 

litnatlus    P.    Maternowskl.    June    8.    1944. 
France. 

Edwin  U.  Monroe.  January  20,  1945.  Frnnce. 
Owen  T  Monaghan.  April  7.  1945.  Luzon. 
Harry  Montgomery.  March  3.  1945.  Italy. 
Keith  B  Munro.  August  15.  1943,  Southwest 
Pacific. 

James  W   OBrlen.  October  24,  1944.  South 
China  Sea. 

Eugene  P  O'Orady.  November  29.  1944.  Ger- 
many. 

Myies  F.  OToole.  January  19  1945  Luzon. 
C'.arke  V   Poling.  April  17.  19-13..  North  At- 
lantic. 

Dietrich  F   Rasetzkl.  July  25.  1944.  ETO. 
Thomas  H  Reagan.  December  18.  1944.  Ger- 
many. 

Leo  G.  Rechsteiner.  October  22,  1944.  Leyte. 
Valmore    O.    Savignac.    February    7.    1343. 
North  Atlantic. 

Thomas  J.  Sceclna.  October  24.  1944.  South 
China  Sea. 
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John    William    Schwer.    August    13.    1944. 
France. 

James  R.  Shaw.  July  30.  1944.  Biak  Island. 

John  R.  Steel.  June  6.  1944.  France. 

Clarence    G.    Stump,    November    21,    1944, 
Germany. 

Arvtl  E.  Teem.  February  12.  194-4.  Italy. 

Dominic  Ternan.  June  19,  1944.  France. 

Irving  Tepper.  August  13,  1944.  France. 

Frank  L.  Tiffany.  October  24.  1944,  South 
China  Sea. 

Guy  H.  Turner.  Mny  29.  1943.  Aleutians. 

Ba-^^rett  L.  Tyler,  March  15,  1945.  Luzon. 

John  J.  Verret,  January  8.  1945.  Belgium. 

Clarence  A.  Vincent.  March  13.  1945.  Ger- 
many 

Eunace  A.  Wallace.  February  16.  1944.  Italy. 

John  P.  Washington,  April  17,  1943,  North 
Atlantic. 

Quintln  M.  Wilder.  January  15.  1945.  Luzon. 

David    H.    Youngdahl,    February    7,    1943, 
North  Atlantic. 

Deaths  nonbattle: 

Edgar   R    Attebery,   May   5.    1944.   Flnsch- 
hafen,  New  Guinea. 

Thomas  J.  Barrett.  June  4.  1944.  India. 

Julius    J.    Babst.    October    4,    1943.    Camp 
Irwin.  Calif. 

John  L.  Callahan.  February  18,  1944,  Camp 
Mackall.  N.  C. 

Burton  H.  Coleman.  June  6.  1942.  Duquoln, 

111. 

Leon   S.   Drumhellcr,  April   17.   1944.  New 

York 

Walter  J.  Felix.  August  5.  1943.  Camp  Miles 
Siandish,  Mass. 

Patrick  Flaherty.  July  19,  1943,  Camp  Polk 
Ho-spitnl.  La 

James  P.  Flynn.  July  18.  1943.  Wounds  in 
Sicily-North    African   Area. 

Dominic  F.  Gillespie,  March  28,  1944.  Nome, 
Alaska. 

Henry  Goody.  October  19.  1943,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

l^wrence   A.   Cough,  September   11,   1942. 
Nashville.  Ga 

Roy  A.  Grlffln.  December  16.  1943.  Bives, 
N    C. 

Raymond  L.  Hall,  April  29.  1942,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Chester  P.  Hanson.  April  29.  1942.  Atlantic 
Area 

Albert  McCabe  Hart.  July  16.  1942.  South- 
west Pacific  Theater. 

Henry  C  Hemmcter,  December  9.  1943,  Oro 
Bay.  New  Guinea. 

Frederick  B  Howden.  July  1.  1943.  in  Jap- 
anese prison  camp.  Fhilippines. 

John  P.  Hughes,  November  4,   1943.  Italy. 

Robert  H.  Humphrey.  May  3.  1943.  Iceland. 

Arlle  G.  Hurt.  November  28.  1943.  Asiatic 
Area. 

S'lmucl  D  Hurwltz.  December  9.  1943.  Mc- 
Closkey  General  Hospital.  Temple.  Tex 

William  A.  Irwin.  August  3.  1943.  England. 

Alfred  W.  Johnson.  October  20,  1943.  Let- 
terman  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Harry  M.  Kellam.  June  3.  1945.  Fort  Meade. 
Md 

John  W.  Kilsdonk.  March  5.  1945.  Baxter 
General  Hospital 

Dirk  Lay.  December   1.   1944.  Panama. 

Paul  E.  Loebcr.  June  22.  1943.  Schick  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Clinton.  Iowa. 

Markus  E.  Lohrmann,  March  6.  1944,  Good- 
enouch  Island 

Gustav  T   Lutz.  April  16,  1945,  Germany. 

Vauphan  H.  MacArthur,  June  9,  1945. 
Czechoslovakia. 

Patrick  A.  Maloney,  August  18.  1943,  Fort 
Custer.  Mich. 

Frank  L.  Miller.  May  3.  1943.  Iceland. 

John  F.  Monahan.  December  8.  1944.  Wash- 
ington. D    C. 

Cuthbert  P.  Newton.  October  27.  1942,  Port 
Dlx,  N.  J. 


Richard  K.  Orr,  December  10.  1944.  Schick 

General  Hospital.  Clinton.  Iowa. 

Ernest  G.  Overton.  November  13.  1944.  Eng- 
land. 

Raymond  A.  Partee.  August  18,  1943,  Pacific 
Area. 

Ladislaus    A.   Polewskl,   January   29,    1945, 
Ledo  Assam,  Indian. 

Eugene  E.  Polhemus.  August  11.  1943.  Lees- 
ville.  La. 

Floyd  N.  Richert.  May  12.  1944.  England. 

William   N.    Roberts.    September   20,    1943. 
Maxton  Field.  N.  C. 

Roland  L.  Rupp,  March  17,  1944.  AUentown, 
Pa. 

Curtis  J.  Sharp,  January  20,   1943.  Camp 
Carson.  Colo. 

Paul  F.  Sharpe,  June  7,  1£45,  Philippines. 

George  F.  Slater,  December  14.  1944.  France. 

Gilbert  J.  Spencer,  May  6.  1945.  Philippines. 

Ole  P.  Stensland,  April  9,  1945,  New  Guinea. 

Edgar  A.  Swann,  February  18,  1944,  Camp 
Mackall.  N.  C. 

Joseph  D.  Taylor.  Decern;  er  18,  1943,  New 
Guinea. 

Andrew  C.  Thigpen  February  13,  1944,  El- 
klns,  W.  Va. 

Kenneth    L.    Thompson.    March    17,    1943, 
Southwest  Pacific  area. 

William  H.  Turner,  March  11.  1944,  Milne 
Bav.  New  Guinea. 

Thurman  Vickers.  August  14.  1944.  Yuma, 
Ariz. 

Louis    Werfel,    December    24.    '943,   north 
Africa. 

Mel  E.  Wertman,  February  23,  1945,  Casa- 
blanca. 

Earl  O.  Widen,  June  28.  1944.  Hcthel,  Eng- 
land. 

Oscar  A.  Wilhee,  May  31,  1945.  Georgia 

Jerl  D.  Zimerman,  May  26,  1943,  Pacific 
area. 

Detained  by  the  Japanese: 

Herman  C.  Baumann,  Albert  W.  Braun, 
Ralph  W.  D.  Brown.  Richard  Carberry.  Ar- 
thur V.  Cleveland.  William  T.  Cummings, 
John  L.  Curran,  William  D.^wson,  Samuel  E. 
Donald,  John  E.  Duffy,  Carl  W.  Hausmann, 
John  J.  McDonnell.  Stanley  J.  Reilly.  Henry 
B.  Stober.  Robert  P.  Taylor.  Joseph  G.  .Van- 
derheiden.  John  A.  Wilson,  Mathias  E.  Zerfas, 
Leslie  F.  Zimmerman. 

Corrections  and  Additions  to  the  Casualty 
List 

The  July-Aupust  and  October-November 
1945,  issues  of  the  Army  and  Navy  Chaplain 
contained  information  about  Army  and 
Navy  chaplain  casualties  in  the  recent  war. 
Subsequent  to  the  last  Issue,  the  following 
corrections  and  additions  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  offices  of  the  Chief  of  Chap- 
lains of  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy: 

Deaths,  nonbattle:  Bacigalupo.  Andrew.  14 
August  1945.  Germ.iny.  Bartley,  Edward  L., 
26  October  1945.  New  Orleans.  La.  Clause, 
Albert  B..  13  October  1945.  Tckepa.  Kans. 
Durham.  Lucius  M..  20  September  1945.  Ha- 
waii. Foley.  John  E.,  12  October  1945,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Missing  in  action:  Bradley,  Francis  E., 
Robinson.  Eugene  G. 

Revised  statistics  of  chaplain  casualties 

ARMT.   DEC.   7.    1945 

1.  Casualties: 

Killed  in  action,  Including  12  lost  in 
sinking  of  Japanese  prison  ships, 
and  1  killed  during  bombing  In 
Germany 76 

Deaths,  nonbattle,  Including  3  died 
In  Japanese  prison   camp 73 

Wounded  In  action.  Including  those 
not  hospitalized ---  236 

Missing 2 

2.  Returned    to    military    control,    from 

German  prison  camps  and  from  Jap- 
anese prison  camps 37 


NAVT,  JAN.  7,  lB4e 

Casualties: 

Killed  in  action.. 12 

Deaths,    nonbattle 11 

Prisoners  of  Japanese . 5 

Wounded... 30 

Missing  In  action .  1 

Statistics  of  chaplatn  decorations 


Conprossional  Medal  of  Honor 

l>i.^tiiit:uislioii  Serviot'  Cniiss . 

l)is!m?u:si;<'d  .*s;rvief  Mt-dal. ......... 

Ixcion  o(  Merit 

Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  I.<>ftion  of  Mcril.... 

.'^ilviT  t^tnr 

Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  Silver  Star 

Navy  and  Mrvine  Corps  Medal 

Soldier's  Medal 

Hroiir.o  Star 

I  Oak  Leaf  CliisU-r  to  Brume  Star.  .. 

II  Oak  Leaf  Cluster  to  Bronre  Star... 

.\ir  Medal 

IMirple  Heart 

I  Oak  l<eH(  Cluster  to  I*uri<lo  Heart.. 

II  Oak  l.e.af  Cluster  to  Purple  Heart. 

Foreijrn  decorations 

Individual   letters  of  commeiKlalioii 

(ribbon) 


'  Data  incomplete 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIST  OF  ARMT  CHAPLAINS 
DECORATED  IN  WORLD  WAR  II 

Dt5f mjnit5/ied  Service  Cross 
Colgan,  Aquinas  T.,  Catholic. 

iJistingutshed   iJervicc    Medal 
Bennett,  Ivan  L  .  Baptist;  Rixey.  George  F., 
Methodist. 

Legion  of  Merit 

Cleary,  William  D..  Catholic;  Cohee,  Ora  J.. 
Disciples  of  Christ:  Fenton,  Bernard  J..  Cath- 
olic; Gearhard.  August  F..  Catholic;  Higuchl, 
Hiro.  Congregational;  Hunter,  Wayne  L., 
Presbyterian;  Imrie.  Matthew  H  .  Episcopal; 
McGladrey.  Marlln  W..  Methodist;  McKnlght. 
Alvle  L.  Baptist  (South);  O'Brien,  Moran  J., 
Catholic;  Rogers,  William  J.,  Catholic;  Rcse, 
Ben  L..  Presbyterian;  Tange.  Irving  N..  Luth- 
eran; Trickett,  Albert  S.,  Methodist. 

Silver  Star 
Adams,  Marvin  H  .  Methodist;  Boyle,  Ed- 
ward T.,  Catholic;  Heide.  Herman  L.,  Cath- 
olic: Henderson,  Benedict  A.,  Catholic;  Hoch- 
wold.  Earle  C,  Congregational;  Leith,  Yoder 
P.,  Presbyterian;  Miller,  Raphel  H.,  Disciples 
of  Christ;  Punda,  Raymond  A.,  Catholic. 

Soldier  s  Medal 
Johnson,  Raymond  A.,  Evangelical  Mission- 
ary Covenant. 

Bronze  Star 

Due  to  the  fact  that  nearly  1.000  Bronze 
Siars  have  been  awarded  Army  chaplains  we 
are  not  publishing  this  list. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIST  OF  NAVT  CHAPLAINS  DECORATED 
IN  WORLD  WAR   II 

Bronze  Stars 
Lt.  Donald  W.  Uayberry,  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USNR.  Episcopalian,  for  meritorious  service 
in  connection  with  operations  against  the 
Japanese  enemy  on  Okinawa,  during  the  peri- 
od from  April  1  to  June  21,  1945. 

Lt.  (Jg)  Earl  R.  Brewster,  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR,  Methodist,  for  heroic  achievement 
while  interned  at  the  prisoner-of-war  camp, 
Davao  Penal  Colony,  Philippine  Islands  area. 
Capt.  Francis  Lee  Albert.  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USN,  Baptist  (S),  for  meritorious  service  In 
administering  to  the  spiritual  welfare  and 
morale  of  naval  personnel  whose  duties  were 
In  connection  with  operations  against  the 
enemy. 

Commander  Samuel  Beecher  Bennett, 
Chaplain's  Corps,  USN,  Methodist,  for  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  meritorious  achieve- 
ment in  connection  with  operations  against 
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on  March  20.  IMS.  while  aervmg 
m  aboard  a  earner. 
ider  Alvo  O.  Martin.  Chaplain's 
USNR.  Congregational  1st.  for  merl- 
acblevemeni  against  the  enemy  while 
as  division  (.haplain  during  the  cam- 
for  Iwo  Jima  from  January  8  to 
16.  1945.  and  for  the  rehabilitation 
from  March  17  to  September  3.   1945 


ChilplAins   have   gone   with   their   men    to 
fi^t  and  hive  shared  all  of  the  hazr.rds 
on  land  or  .sea.     Inspired  by  the  high 
uf  their  aacred  calling,  priests,  mln- 
and    rabbis,    have    gone    beyond    the 
f  duty  to  bring  comfort,  aplr- 
si  ■<•,    and  material   help   to   the 

led  ana  dying  and  to  others  In  need 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  under 
the  bravery  of  some  men  la  seen  and 
while    the   equal    devotion   of    others 
under  similar  dangerous  conditions 
1  inrecorded.  the  list  of  those  who  have 
lecoraied  does  not  tell  the  full  story, 
time  has  come   when   more  publicity 
t>e  Klven  to  these  chaplains  who  have 
the  various  medals,  letters  of  com- 
lon.  and  other  awards  granted  by  a 
ul  a<:)vernment  In  recognition  of  un- 
servlces     The  lists  as  furnished  by  the 
of  Chaplains  of  the  Army  and  of  the 
foUow: 


LBT    OP    AIMT    aWAKOa 


Di3ttnguiahed  Service  Cross 

wn.  Ralph   W    O..   Methodist:    Curran. 

L  .  Roman  Catholic;  Daniel.  Eugene  L  . 

tertan     United   States,    Doyle    Neil   J. 

Catholtr.   Pox,  Oeorge  L  ,  Methodist 

posthumous);  Ooode.  Alexander  D,  Jewuh 

lumous);   Harrison.  Edward  H    Protcs- 

Iplaoopttl:    Helndl.    Elmer    W  .    Roouin 

H«nd«raon.    Benedict    A  ,    Romsn 

Koffman.  Albert  J  .  Rotnsn  Cstho- 


UMpr,  Ju«»rb  II .  ftnown  Catholic;  Larieur. 

V     "  nolle.    Maloney.  John 

an  «  °>K-Oee.  Tlldon  8  ,  Bap- 

bbutli;  Poiing,  Clark  V  ,  Reformed  Chrl-^t- 

MsthumousK  Sampson.  Prancls  L  ,  Ro- 

Cathollc;  Washington.  John  P  .  Roman 

he   (posthuraotis) . 

D*sttn(futshed  Service  Medal 
Arilold.  William  R..  Roman  Catholic. 

Lrgion  of  Merrt 

Ankryslck.  Timothy  M..  Roman  Catholic. 
Andr  iskevitch.  C.  W..  Roman  Catholic,  Brock. 
Laun  nee  M..  Roman  Catholic,  Brown.  Jorden 
R  >man  Catholic:  CahlU.  Cornelius  F  .  Ro- 
Cathollc;  Carpenter'.  Charles  I.  Meth- 
Carroll.  Emmltt  T  .  Disciples  of  Christ; 
cJi,  CUfTord.  Episcopal:  Chase,  Richard 
dhrUitlan  Scientist;  Chatalgnon.  Marlus 
B  Qcnan  Catholic, 
Dickinson.  William  H..  Methodist;  Diebert, 
C .  KTmnsellcal;  Dubra.  Charles  H  . 
Dcuro.  John  M.,  Presbyteriai3 . 
States  of  America:  Evans.  Ferdinand 
Ri)man  Catholic;  Grimes,  Lewis  H.,  Meth- 
Gupton.  Bennett  L  .  Baptist  South: 
John  F ,  Rjman  CatbcUc:  Hlggins. 
A..  Roman  Catholic;  Hunt.  Isaiah  H  , 
Afrlckn  Methodist  Episcopal. 

Jo:  ce.  Johnle  L  .  Methodist.  Keefe.  Anselm 
Roman     Catholic:      Kirker,     Frederic*. 
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0\k  Leaf  Cluster. 


Presbyterian  USA;  Leel.  Charles  W .  W.  C  P. 
Epi.-ciipal,  Lena(;han.  Arthur  C.  Roman 
Catholic;  Lyons,  Michael  J..  Roman  Catholic, 
McBrlde,  James  L ,  Prrsbyterlan  USA.  Mc- 
Danlel,  Kenneth  E..  Protestant  Episcopal; 
McSween,  Allen  C.  Presbyterian  USA,  Ma- 
boney,  John  P,.  Roman  Catholic;  Marken. 
DeLoaa  I  ,  Dis..iples  of  Christ. 

Miller.  Fra-?k  L  .  Presbyterian  USA;  Miller, 
Luther  D,  J  ..  MUlican.  Burr.  Baptist 

South;    Mu<  .'   :.is   O..    Roman    Catholic. 

OKetll,  James  H..  Roman  Catholic;  Pinkard. 
Calvin  M  ,  Methodist;  Patterson,  James  F . 
Lutheran:  Propst.  Cecil  L..  Lutheran  Ameri- 
can, Ryan.  Patrick  J  Q.  Ruman  Catholic; 
Shaw.  James  R.,  Dl!«lples  of  Christ;  Sher- 
wood, Gervase  G  ,  Roman  Catholic. 

Smith  Stanley  E.  Baptist  North:  Tier- 
nan,  L.  Curtis.  Roman  f  Uphofl. 
Robert  A..  Methodist;  V:  Joel  M. 
Methodist;  Warmouth.  Donald  L  ,  Methodist. 
Wood.  John  J,  Roman  Catholic;  Wurm. 
Urban  J  .  Roman  Cathalic.  Yamada.  Masao, 
Congregational:  Toet.  I.srael  A  S  .  Lutheran, 
Beebe,  Milton  O  .  Methodist;  Steves.  Charles 
B  .  Roman  Catholic. 

surer  Star 
Alspaugh,  Robert  E.,  Methodist:  Anderson. 
Isaac  M..  Salvation  Army,  Ames.  Kenneth  L  , 
Baptist  North;  Andrews.  Fred  E  ,  Dlsclple.<i 
of  Christ;  Antjrysick,  Timothy  M.,  Roman 
Catholic;  Arnold  Frank  M  ,  Baptist  North. 
Baker,  Peter  J  .  Roman  Catholic;  Barnhlll. 
Frederick  A  .  Congregational;  Barry.  Joseph 
D..  Roman  Catholic;  Boice.  WUlUra  S  .  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ 

Bojcun.  Arthur  J  .  Roman  Catholic:  Boyle. 
Cosmas  J  ,  Roman  Catholic,  Brady,  Thomas 
T..  Roman  Catholic;  Buchanan.  John  J  . 
Roman  Catholic;  Burke.  Edmund  F  .  Roman 
Catholic;  Burkhalter.  John  G  ,  Baptist 
South.  Burr.  Dudley  H  .  Congregational; 
Busse.  Julius  S  .  Roman  Catholic:  Carberry,' 
Richard  E  ,  Roman  Catholic;  Cartee,  ClllTord 
C,  Baptist  South. 

Cochran,  Robert  L.,  Salvation  Army;  Con- 
nelly. Edward.  Roman  Catholic:  Connors. 
Edward  T ,  Roman  Catholic;  Cousins.  Law- 
rence E.,  Di3«lple«  of  Christ;  Cowherd. 
Charles  P.  Baptist  SJUth;  Crane.  Emmet 
P..  Roman  Catholic:  Curtis,  Theodore  E  ,  Jr  . 
Latter  Day  Saints;  Dahlen.  Johan  B .  Lu- 
tbcran.  Free  Church:  Daniel.  Eugene  L. 
Presbyterian  United  BUtes:  Day.  Richard  W  , 
Kptsccpal:  Dcery.'  Lawrcnc*  E.  Booian 
Catholu- 

DeLaura  Anthony  P  .  KOOUUI  OtlloUe:  Dss- 
mund.  Gerald  D  ,  Roman  Cuthollc;  DeWeerd. 
lames  A..  Methodist.  Donahue.  Edward  1  , 
Baptist  iNoribi.  Eilenberi;  Julian  8..  Kpisco> 
pal  USA;  Elmen,  Paul  H  Cougrccatlonal; 
Err.est  John  E  .  Roman  Catholic.  Emct.  Jos* 
eph  O  .  R  'man  Catholic,  Farmer,  George  C  . 
Disciples  of  Christ:  Farrell.  Mark  A.  Roman 
Catholic;  Feulou,  Bernard  J..  Ruman  Catho- 
lic 

FWEUsun.  Warren  B.,  Baptist  i  South  i;  Fish. 
Jamas  T..  P.  Episcopal:  Flaherty,  James  L  . 
Roman  Catholic;  Flynn.  Fabian  P..  Roman 
Catholic;  Francis,  Charles  A.,  Baptist 
(South);  Frith.  CUJTord  F..  BapUst  (South); 
Oearhard.  August  F..  Roman  Catholic;  Ge- 
bauer.  Paul,  Baptist  i South*:  Oorsllne.  Leon 
N,  Baptist  iSouih):  Halvorsen.'  Arlin  M. 
Baptist  (Independent);  Ham.  David  C.  Bap- 
tist  (South) 

Harding,  Russell  E  .  Episcopal;  Healy,  Jer- 
ome J,.  Roman  Catholic;  Heckmauu.  Carl  A  , 
Lutheran  (Mo  Svnod > ;  Hi-lndl.  Elmer  W  .  Ro- 
man Catholic;  HeU-el.  Frank  E.  Lutheran 
(United! :  Henley  Odus  T..  Baptist  (South! ; 
Hoehn,  Martin  C,  Roman  Catholic:  Hoff- 
mann. Albert  J  ,  Roman  Catholic;  Hogg,  Wil- 
liam K  .  Methodist:  Jenkins.  Thomas  A..  Pres- 
byterian USA:  Johnson.  Allen  L  .  Methodist 
(Colored). 

Jones.  James  L..  Methodist  (Colored); 
Kane.  Stephen  W..  Roman  Catholic;  Keat- 
ing. Denis  M  ,  Roman  Catholic;  Kelly,  John 
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A .  Roman  Catholic:  Kenney.  James  G..  Ro- 
man Catholic;  Kllbert.  John  R.  Baptist 
(North):  Kimball.  Clyde  E  ,  Methodist;  Kirt- 
ley.  Edwin  L,  Disciples  of  Christ;  Koszarrk. 
Thaddeus  J..  Roman  Catholic:  Kozikowpki, 
Paul  H.,  Roman  Catholic;  Kusnu^n.  Stanley 
J,,  Roman  Catholic. 

Lang,  Joseph  M  .  Roman  Catholic:  Lehno. 
Christian  A.,  Lutheran  ( American ):  Leuchm- 
ger,  Bruno,  Roman  Catholic:  Lorenz.  Orville 
A.  United  Brethren;  Lynch,  Kenny  E.  Roman 
Catholic;  McCleland.  George  D.  Baptist 
I  North);  McKnl^ht.  Thomas  E,  Methtxlist; 
Madden    Aim   P.   Roman   <  '■'    ■  ■    -. 

Ralph  E.,  Baptist  (ScuUn,  i.  •  ii 

C  ,  Roman  Catholic;  Meany.  Siepneu  J..  Ro- 
man Catholic. 

Mills,  Arthur  E..  Advent  Christian:  M<nia- 
i:han.  Ov.en  T,  Roman  Catholic:  Murphy, 
Donald  J..  Roman  Catholic:  Naylor,  Duncan 
N.,  Presbyterian  US:  03rien.  William  J..  Ro- 
man Catholic:  O'Connor.  William  V  .  Roman 
Catholic;  O'Toole.  Mvles  F  .  Roman  Catholic; 
Paradis.  Robert  M.  Roman  Catlioiic,  Parks, 
Louis  B  Bp.pttst  (Sruth);  Pot'er.  Aidau  R. 
Roman  Catholic.  Probst,  Reed  G  ,  Latter  Day 
Saints. 

Quinan.  Augustine  J .  Roman  Catholic; 
Quinn,  Gerald  A.,  Roman  Catholic:  Raines. 
Raymond  L  Salvation  Army:  Raley.  LeRoy 
W..  Baptist  South:  Raley.  Percy  T,  Baptist 
( South  t ;  Ray.  Eirl  E  .  Baptist  i North ) ;  Reed. 
Charles  D .  Methodist;  Reese.  Clarence  H  , 
Episcopal;  Reynolds.  Prank  E  .  Evangelical 
and  Reformed;  Rogers,'  Edward  K..  United 
Lutheran:  Rogness.  Burn  is  M  ,  Lutheran 

Rooney.'  John  E  .  Roman  Catholic;  Scan- 
nell,'  John  W  .  Roman  Catholic:  Schilling. 
Charles  F..  Episcopal:  Schwelsslng.  Frank  E 
L..  Baptist  (North);  Sharp.  Joseph  C  ,  Meth- 
odist (South):  Sldotl.'  Anthony  R..  Roman 
C'thollc:  Steffens.  Albert  C.  M  .  Roman  Cath- 
olic; Stelnmeler.  William  R  ,  Presbyterian. 
United  States  of  America:  Stohler.'  Edgar  H., 
Salvation  Army;  Sweeney.  James  P.  Ro- 
man Catholic;  Taggart.  Gerald  W  ,  Roman 
Catholic. 

Taggart.  William  C,  Baptist  (South); 
Tange.  Irving  N,  Lutheran  ( United »;  Tell- 
mann,  Ounnar  J,  Jr.,  Methodist:  Teman. 
Dominic.  Roman  CathoJic;  TIetJen.  Ottonuir 
H..  Lutheran  M;  Turner,  Guy  H  .  Baptist: 
Tye.  John  B  .  Roman  Catholic;  Utter  Marvin 
K.  Baptist  (North):  VsnDeusen,  Dayton  O., 
Lutheran  Wall  Henry,  Bapilsv  Wick,  Gideon 
B.  Lutheran  (United). 

Yohe   Oalr  F  .  Methodist 

Soldier' $  medat 

Adier.   BartholoOMW   A      '  '  :r: 

Albert,  John  B,.  Soman  c<  >■  ■■■    ..t. 

John  D..  Lutheran,  United.  Bell.  Hoke  8 , 
Methodist;  Bennett.  Horace  R  .  MethodUt; 
Boutwell.  Alfred  K..  Baptist  (North);  Bren- 
nan.  Patrick  T .  Catholic;  Buckley.  Albert  J  , 
Roman  Catholic,  Culpey^per  Charles  R  . 
Methodist;  Duggan.  John  P  .  Roman  Cath- 
olic; Johnmjn.  James  W,  B-.tpnst  (North I : 
McEvoy,  Janies  E  .  Roman  Catholic:  Morford. 
Eibert  S..  Methodist;  Mroczka.  John  A..  Ro- 
man Catholic;  Mullen.  William  P.,  Roman 
Catholic:  O'Connell,  Joseph  P  ,  Roman  Cath- 
olic: Steffens.  Albert  C.  M..  Roman  Catholic: 
Williams.  Alfred  A..  Roman  Catholic;  Zink, 
William  J  ,  Roman  Catholic. 

NAVT    CHAPLAINS    DECOKATTD    IN    WORLD    WAR    II 

Legion  of  merit 

Lt.  Fredrlc  P.  Gebrlng,  Chaplains'  Corps, 
U6NR,  Roman  Catholic,  for  services  with  the 
marines  at  Guadalcanal  from  September  25, 
1942. 

Lt.  Prancls  W.  Kelly,  Chaplains'  Corps. 
USNR,  Roman  Catholic,  for  services  «lth  the 
marines  at  Tarawa,  November  1943. 

Lt.  John  V.  Loughlln.  Chaplains  Corps, 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  services  with 
Eighth  Marines  at  Tarawa,  November  1943 

Lt.  Paul  J.  Redmond.  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  services  en  New 
Georgia.  July  1943. 
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Lt.  W.  W,  WlUard.  Chaplain's  Corps,  USNR, 
Baptist,  for  services  with  the  Second  Marines 
at  Tarawa.  November   1943 

Lt.  William  W.  Lumpkin.  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USNR,  Episcopal,  for  services  as  division 
chaplain.  Second  Marine  Division,  October  3, 
1942.  to  March  7,  1944. 

Rear  Adm.  Robert  D.  Workman,  Chap- 
lains Corps.  USN.  Presbyterian.  United  States 
of  America,  for  services  as  Director  of  Chap- 
lains' Division.  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel, 
from  June   1937  to  July  1945. 

Silrer  Star  Medal 

Lt.  Robert  James  Cronin,  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  services  with  Ma- 
rine Raiders  at  Puruata  I'^land.  British  Solo- 
mon Islands,  November  1S43. 

Lt.  Francis  J.  Keenan.  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  gallantry  exhib- 
ited while  In  the  Sicilian  Invasion,  July  1943. 

Lt.  George  M.  Kempker.  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR,  Roman  Catholic,  for  services  with  ma- 
rines at  Bougainville.  November  1943. 

Lt.  Francis  J.  McManus.  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USN.  Roman  Catholic,  for  services  aboard  the 
U.  S  S.  Canopus  December  1941,  Manveles 
Harbor,  Bataan,  P.  I. 

Lt.  Glyn  Jones.  Chaplain's  Corps.  USNR, 
Baptist,  lor  services  with  marines  at  Bougain- 
ville, B   S.  I  .  November  1,  1943. 

Lt.  William  H  McCorkle.  Chaplains  Corps, 
USNR.  Presbyterian.  United  States,  for  serv- 
ices with  marines  at  Bougainville,  B.  S,  I., 
November  1,  1943 

Lt  Edmond  C,  Walsh,  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity while  serving  aboard  the  U,  S,  S.. 
Suxcanee,  while  operating  off  the  coast  of 
Leyte  Island,  Philippine  Islands,  against  near- 
bv  Japanese  surface  task  forces  on  October 
25  and  20.  1944. 

Lt.  Grime^.  W.  Gatlln.  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR,  Methodist,  for  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity In  action  while  serving  atxiard  the  U.  S.  S. 
Frankltn  on  March  19,  1945. 

Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal 

Lt.  (Jg)  Aloysius  Herman  Schmltt,  Chap- 
lain's Corps,  USN.  Roman  Catholic.  Post- 
humously awarded.  Died  during  action  at 
Pearl  Harbor.  December  7,  1941. 

Lt.  (Jgi  Herbert  E.  Van  Meter.  Chaplain's 
Corps,  USNR.  Congregational,  for  rescuing 
companion  near  mouth  of  a  river  near  New 
River.  N   C.  July  30,  1943. 

Lt.  James  Woodrow  Kelly.  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USNR.  Baptist,  for  courageous  service  aboard 
a  wamhlp  during  explokion  and  fire.  Feb- 
ruary 1944. 

Lt  Bernard  R  Boylan,  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR.  "Oman  Catholic,  for  distinguishing 
himself  by  extraordinary  heroism  not  in- 
volving conflict  with  an  armed  enemy  In  re- 
moving casualties  from  a  burning  vessel  In 
Finschhafen  Harbor  on  August  23.  1944. 

Lt  Karl  E  Zetterholm,  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR.  Lutheran,  for  saving  the  life  of  a 
patient  he  was  escorting  to  the  naval  hos- 
pital at  Jacksonville.  Fla.     February  4,  1944. 

Bronze  Star  Medal 

Commander  James  F.  Cunningham.  Chap- 
lain's Corps,  USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  meri- 
torious a'-hievement  and  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity in  action  while  serving  aboard  a 
battleship  in  June  1944. 

Lt  William  H.  McCorkle.  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR.  Presbyterian,  United  States,  for  heroic 
achievement  In  action  against  the  enemy  on 
Guam.  Marianas  Islands,  from  July  21  to 
August  10,  1944. 

Capt.  Robert  J.  White,  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  fot  meritorious 
achievement  while  serving  as  fleet  chaplain  of 
the  righth  Fleet  during  a  period  of  almost 
continuous  offensive  operations  against  the 
enemy  of  the  central  Mediterranean  from 
November  9.   1943,  to  December  25,  1944. 

Lt  Ccmdr  Paul  J.  Redmond,  Chaplain's 
Corps,    USNR,    Roman    Catholic,    for    heroic 


achievement  In  action  against  the  enemy  on 
Guam,  Marianas  Islands,  from  July  21  to 
August  10.  1944. 

Lt.  John  H.  Craven.  Chaplains  Corps, 
USN,  Southern  Baptist,  for  heroic  and  meri- 
torious achievement  during  the  occupation 
of  Salpan.  Marianas  Islands. 

Lt.  Emmett  T.  Michaels,  Chaplain's  Ck)rp8, 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  heroic  achieve- 
ment while  serving  with  an  infantry  bat- 
talion In  action  against  the  enemy  on  Salpan, 
Marianas  Islands,  from  June  15  to  Julv  8, 
1944. 

Capt,  Maurice  M.  Witherspoon,  Chaplain  s 
Corps.  USN,  Presbyterian  USA,  for  excep- 
tionally meritorious  conduct  in  the  perform- 
ance of  outstanding  services  while  serving 
as  welfare  and  recreation  oflBcer  on  the  staff 
of  coiTimander  Alaskan  sector  from  July  1942 
to  Augtist  1943. 

Lt.  Comdr.  Merritt  F.  Williams,  Chaplain's 
Corps,  USNR,  Protestant  Episcopal,  for  meri- 
torious service  while  serving  as  chaplain  on 
the  U,  S.  S.  IVosp  during  the  Solomons  cam- 
paign. September  15.  1942. 

Lt.  Charles  E.  Brubaker,  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR,  Presbyterian,  USA,  lor  meritorious 
service  while  serving  with  a  Marine  infantry 
regiment  on  the  islands  of  Salpan  and  Tln- 
ian,  Marianas  Islands,  from  June  15  to  Aug- 
ust 3.  1944. 

Comdr,  Abbot  Peterson.  Jr.,  Chaplain's 
Corps,  USNR,  Unitarian,  for  heroic  achieve- 
ment in  connection  with  operations  against 
the  enemy  while  serving  aboard  the  USS 
Birmingham  on  Octol)er  24.  1944. 

Lt.  Gordon  A.  Michels,  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  outstanding  per- 
formance of  duties  with  the  Marine  Corps 
during  the  battle  for  Salpan  from  June  15  to 
July  4.  1944. 

Lt.  William  C,  Nelll,  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USNR,  Presbyterian,  US.,  for  heroic  achieve- 
ment In  action  against  the  enemy  while  at- 
tached to  a  Marine  artillery  regiment  on 
June  15,  1944,  on  Salpan.  Marianas  Islands. 
Lt.  Roderick  L.  Hurley.  Chaplain's  Corps. 
USNR.  Roman  Catholic,  for  heroic  achieve- 
ment In  connection  with  operations  against 
the  enemy  on  February  19,  1945,  as  a  chaplain 
attached  to  a  Marine  Combat  team  on  Iwo 
Jima.  Volcano  Islands. 

Comdr  Harry  C,  Wood.  Chaplain's  Corps, 
USN.  Presbyterian.  USA,  for  ouutandlng  per- 
formance of  duty  during  the  battle  for  Iwo 
Jlma.  Volcano  Islands,  from  February  19  to 
March    10,   1945. 

Lt.  Morton  M  Berman.  Chaplain's  Corps. 
UHNR.  JewUh,  for  meritorious  achievement 
during  the  Okinawa  campaign,  as  Assistant 
DlvUlon  Chaplain,  Sixth  Marines,  from  April 
1  to  June  21.  1945. 

In  addition  to  the  awards  above  men- 
tioned other  decorations  and  lettera  of  com- 
mendation have  been  awarded  Army  and 
Navy  chaplains.  If  the  stories  of  self-sacrl- 
flce  and  heroism  which  lie  back  of  these 
awards  could  only  be  written  and  published 
they  would  make  a  fascinatlnp  book.  Here 
Is  a  story  that  some  day  should  be  written. 

CORRECTIONS    AND    ADDITIONS    TO   THE   CASUALTY 
LIST 

The  July-August  Issue,  1945,  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Chaplain  carried  a  list  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  chaplain  casualties  In  the  recent 
war.  The  lists  printed  were  from  the  re- 
spective offices  of  Chief  of  Chaplains  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Navy  as  of  July  1.  1945. 
Subsequent  to  that  date  the  following  cor- 
rections and  additions  have  been  received 
from  the  offices  of  the  two  Chiefs  of  Chap- 
lains : 

Additional  Navy  casualties  or  corrections 

Navy   corrections: 

Earl  M.  Crlger,  listed  as  missing  In  action, 
should  be — Died  while  on  duty,  from  natural 
causes.   March    18,   1942. 

James  Edward  I>avls,  listed  as  being  de- 
tained by  the  Japanese,  was  relased  from  the 
prison  camp  on  September  24,  1945. 


Killed  In  action: 

Francis  M.  McManus,  Roman  Catholic.  Jan- 
uary 22.  1945.  Japanese  prison  ship. 

Herbert  R.  Trump.  Lutheran,  December  15. 
1944,  Japanese  prison  ship. 

David  L.  Quinn.  Episcopalian.  December  15, 
1944.  Japanese  prison  ship. 

Thomas  M.  Conway,  Roman  Catholic,  July 
31,  1945.  U.  S.  S.  Indianapolis. 

Additional  Jiamcs  and  corrections  from  Army 

Killed   in   action: 

Bacigalupo,  Andrew.  August  14.  1945.  Ger- 
many. 

Stanton.  Loren  L..  March  26.  1945.  Germany. 

Dzaths,   nonbattle: 

Reese,  Clarence  H.,  August  20,  1945.  Reno. 
Nev. 

Butterbach.  Herbert  F..  August  16.  1945, 
Drew  Field,  Fla. 

Clare,  Thomas  H..  May  26.  1945,  between 
China  and  India. 

Plueger,  John  H„  September  7,  1945,  France. 

Detained  by  the  Japanese: 

Baumann.  Herman  C :  Braun.  Albert  W  : 
Brown.  Ralph  W.  D.:  Carberry.  Richard  E.; 
Cleveland.  Arthur  V.:  Cummlngs.  William  W  ; 
DawFon,  William;  Hausmahn,  Carl  W.;  How- 
den,  Frederick  B.:  McDonnell.  John  J.;  Rellly, 
Stanley  J.;  Stober.  Henry  B  ;  Vanderheiden, 
Joseph  G.;  Wilson.  John  A:  Z?rfas.  Ma- 
thias  E.;  Curran.  John  L.;  Donald,  Samuel  E.;  > 
Duffy,  John  E.;  Taylor.  Robert  P.;  Zimmer- 
man. Leslie  F. 

Revised  statistics  of  chaplain  casualties, 
October  1.  194S 
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Herman      Srhmltt.      lieutenant 
grade).  United  States  Navy,  Rpman 
Born  December  4.  190©,  at  St.  Lucas. 
ttended  Columbia  Collefce.  Dubuque. 
North    American    College,    Romr. 
()rdained     by     Cardinal     Marchettl- 
nnl.  Rome,  Italy.  December  8,  1935. 
with  the   Arc^idiocese  of  Dubuque. 
Appointed  Navy  chaplain  June   1939 
on  the  U.  S.  S   Oklahoma,  died  dui- 
ny  .ii-TKip.  December  7,  1S41. 
d  J.  Rt  bbin.s.  lieutenant  cammaiiidn'. 
States     N  ivy.     M«>th<'fl:.st-EJi£Copal: 
il    14.    16B6,    ui    lilyria,   Io»a.     Bdu- 
Upper  Iowa  University  and  Garrett 
Institute.     Entered  naval  chaplaincy 
1925      Su.'Vivetl  by  his  widt  w,  Doris 
Rt)bbins.  and  four  children.     Was  aerv- 
ihe    naval    air    station,    Squantum. 
drowned    while    rowing    (authorized 
in  Dorchester  Bay,  July  10.  1942. 
Snavely   Renlz.  commander.   USN 
t^rian.  USA:  Born  July  25,  1882,  Leban- 
At tended    Princeton    Theological 
oi  '    1909    by    Presbytery    of 

Pres-i  Church.  USA     Became 

.ipl.iiii  lu   lail      survived  by  widow, 
b.'K.ih   K    Rentz.   1186  Laurel  Street, 
Culll      Offlciallv  carried  a«  missing 
rch  1.  1942  to  December  5    1942     The 
which  Chaplain  Rentz  was  serving 
In   battle      Declared   "dead   In   the 
theater  of  action"  on  March  1.  1943 

s     E      Jchn.scn,     lieutenant,     USN, 

.St    Born  August  17.  1908.  Burkesville. 

Tended   Unlnn  Theological   Seminary, 

Va      Ordained  at  Lynchburg,  Va 

Member  of  the  Methodist  Confer- 

Virglnia  since  October  1829      Entered 

chaplaincy  July  1938.    Survived  by  nis 

0    Ernestine  B.  Johnson,  930  Carson 

,  Long  Beach.  Calif.    Announced  as 

August  16.  1942  having  been  aboard 

plane  when  the  plane  was  lost 

Kodiak.    Alaska,    and    Whltehorse 

Announced    "aa    presumed    to    bf 

i  .ugust  17.  1943. 

William  McPall,  lieutenant.  USNR, 

nan    USA:    Born  June   1.   1901.  An- 

S    C      Educated  at  Clemson  College, 

Polytechnic   Institute,  and  Colum- 

Tieological    Seminary       Appointed     to 

^aplaincy  May  1.  1942      Uis  wife,  Mrs 

A.    McPall    Uvea   at    511    West    Main 

Marton.  Va.    He  waa  on  duty  with  an 

naval  construction  battalion  at  the 

hi.s  death,   announced  by  the  Navy 

ttnent   as  follows       Died   by  drowning 

of  duty,"  December  12,  1(H3 

Porter    Buswell,    lieutenant,    USNR. 

an.     United     States     of     America: 

lanuary    22.     1898,    Watertown,    Wis. 

at  University  of  Minnesota.  Prlnce- 

U^lversity.    San    Francisco    Theological 

and    Wheat  on    College.     Former 

at  Beverly  Hills   (Calif  )    Community 

rian     Church      Entered     the     naval 

ncy  in  March  1942.     Survived  by  his 

the  former   Ellen  Marguerite  Oocd- 

two  children.     Died  aa  results  of 

sustained    during   flight   operations 

an  auxiliary  aircraft  carrier.  Decem- 

1943. 

f  James  Conway,  lieutenant.  USNR. 
Catholic— Born  October  22,  1910.  Lest 
Pa.     Educated   at    St    Charles   Sem- 
Phlladelphla.  Pa.     Entered   the  naval 
ncy    June    26.    1942.     Parents.    Mar- 
Mary  Conway.  Loet  Creek.     Assistant 


I  nd 
<s 


pastor.  St.  Hughs,  Philadelphia  Died  dur- 
ing enemy  action  July  23.  1944.  at  Ouam. 
while  serving  with  the  Twenty-second 
Marines 

John  Frederick  Robinson,  commander  USN. 
Roman  Catholic:  Born  March  6.  1903.  In  New 
York.  N  Y  Educated  at  Manhattan  College 
and  St  Joseph  s  Seminary  Ordained  at  St. 
Patricks  Cathedral.  New  York  City,  June  7. 
1930  Survived  by  parents,  Jrhn  Matthew 
Robinson  and  Catherine  McLellan  Robinson. 
165  Seaman  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y  For- 
mer assistant  pastor  of  St.  Jeromes  Church. 
New  York.  Entered  the  naval  chaplaincy  In 
October  1936.  Former  assistant  director  of 
Chaplains"  Division.  Duty  at  time  of  death, 
senior  chaplain.  Staff  of  Commanding  Gen- 
eral. Aircraft,  Fleet  M.irlne  Force.  PrciAc 
Died  In  an  American  Airlines  passenger  plane 
crash  near  Marlon,  Va  .  February  23,  1945. 
Eugene    R     Shannon,    lieutenant.    USNR. 

J.. ^1 :   Born  July  13.  1906.  Dresden,  Ohio 

F  at    Northwestern    University    and 

SeaDury  Western  Seminary  He  entered  the 
naval  chaplaincy  in  Sentember  1943  Was  n 
former  rector  of  the  f  nch, 

Preepcrt,  n      He  l.o  -  ;it.«i. 

Mr    and   Mrs    W    E    Shannon.   Freeport.   Ill 
He  was   killed   when   the  B'-'^marck   Sea   waf- 
sunk   near  the   Philippines  on   February   21. 
1945. 

Elwln  James  Blna.  lieutenant.  USNR, 
Roman  Catholic:  Born  December  6.  1908. 
Cleveland  Ohio.  Educated  at  St  Josephs 
College  and  Theological  Srminary,  Hin.sdale. 
III.  Ordained  In  1938  by  Bishop  James  A 
Griffin  Springfield.  lU.  Assistant  pastor.  Our 
Lady  of  the  Angels  Church.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Entered  naval  chaplaincy  March  24.  1943 
Survived  by  his  mother.  Mrs.  Bertha  Bins, 
.13728  Thornton  Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  Died 
in  a  plane  crash  between  Adak  and  Tanaga 
(Aleutians).  March  20.  1945 

FtdMs  M  Wleland  lieutenant.  USNR 
Rooum  Catholic:  Born  April  28.  1901.  In  San 
Francisco.  Calif  Educated  at  St.  Anthony's 
Preparatory  and  Major  Seminaries,  Santa 
Barbara.  Ordained  June  14.  1928,  In  the 
Old  Mission.  Santa  Barbara.  Former  assist- 
ant pastor  of  St.  Mary's  Church  and  chap- 
lain of  St.  Joseph's  HosplUl.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
Entered  the  naval  chaplaincy  In  January 
1943.  Survived  bv  two  sisters.  Mrs  O 
Cronan.  135  Castro  Street.  San  F: 
Calif.,  and  Mrs  H.  J.  Zinns.  125  Baywood 
Avenue.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Died  on  May  5.  1945. 
as  a  result  of  Injuries  received  during  an  at- 
tack by  a  Japanese  suicide  plane  on  the 
hospital  ship  U.  S.  8.  Comfort. 

Floyd  Withrow,  lieutenant.  USNR  United 
Presbyterian:  Born  June  24,  1898,  Greenwood, 
Mo.  Educated  at  Tarklo  College.  Tarklo.  Mo  , 
and  Xenla  Seminary.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  En- 
tered the  naval  chaplaincy  In  February  li.4i 
Survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Scott  Withrow, 
and  two  cbUdren,  Paul  17  and  Elizabeth  21. 
who  live  at  8137  Kingsbury  Boulevard.  Clay- 
ton. Mo.  Chaplain  Withruw  died  as  a  result 
o(  wounds  received  !n  an  encounter  with  the 
enamy  on  June  5.  1945.  He  was  serving 
aboard  a  battleship. 

Victor  W.  Simons,  lieutenant.  USNR.  Re- 
formed Church  in  America  Born  September 
3.  1903,  Newark,  N.  J.  Educated  at  Rutgers 
University.  Columbia  University.  New  York 
University,  and  New  Brunswick  Theological 
Seminary.  Entered  the  naval  chaplaincy  In 
Decemt)er  19''2.  His  wife  and  two  children 
live  at  190  Rock  Road,  Glen  Rock.  N.  J. 
Chaplain  Simons  was  killed  Instantly  when 
he  was  struck  by  a  train  while  crossing  the 
railroad  tracks  near  Glen  Rock  on  June  13. 
1945. 

Joseph  J  Kobel,  lieutenant.  USNR.  Roman 
Catholic:  Born  February  2.  19C3,  Elmhurst, 
N.  Y.  Edticated  at  St.  Lawrence  College.  St. 
Anthony's  Seminary,  and  Fordham  Univer- 
sity Entered  the  naval  chaplaincy  in  1943. 
Member  of  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Order 
at  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Survived  by  par- 
ents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kobel.  30  Os- 
borne Place,  RockvUle  Center,  N.   Y.     Was 


killed  Jure  21.  1945.  while  serving  aboard  his 
ship  In  an  action  In  the  Asiatic  area. 

Francis  Joseph  McManus.  lieutenant.  USN. 
Roman  Catholic:   Born  January  18.  1905.  at 
Cleveland.  Ohio.     Educated  at  Niagara  Uni- 
versity   and    the    University    of    Innesbruck. 
Austria.     Entered    the    naval    chaplaincy    In 
November  1936.    Was  awarded  the  Sliver  SUir 
Medal  for  heroism  during  a  bombing  attack 
on  his  ship,  the  U.  S.  S.  Caiiopii'.  December 
1941.      Was    detained    by    the    enemy    when 
Bataan  fell  In  AprU  1942.     Former  assistant 
pastor  of  St.  Mar>''8  Catholic  Church.  Lorain. 
Ohio.     Was  killed  when  the  Japanese  pri.si    i 
ship  on  which  he  was  a  pa-ssenger  was  f.:  - 
pedof^  and  sunk  January  25,  1945     Survived 
by  his  parents.  Mr   and  Mrs   Bernard  P.  Mc- 
Manus, 6907  Hough  Avenue.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Herbert  Ray  Trump,  lieutenant  commander. 
USN,  Lutheran:    Bt>rn  December  4.  1896,  Ar- 
canum. Ohio.      Ordained   at   Hope  I 
Church.  Dayton.  Ohio,  June  1922 
the  naval  chaplaincy  in  October  1929.     Fiir- 
mer  pastor  ol  St.  Johns  Church  at  Peirys- 
vUle.   Pa.      Educated    at   Capital    University. 
Columbus.  Ohio.     Survived  by  his  wife.  Mrr. 
Stella    Trump:    and    two    children.    Dorothv 
Mao  a:  d  Phyllis  Ann,  who  live  at  1392  Enr.i 
Mound  Street,  Columbus.      Was  detained  by 
the  enemy   wnile  serving  with   the   Fourth 
Marines    at    Olongapo.    P.    I.,    in    1941        He 
was  k:lled   when   the   prison  ship  on   whk  h 
he  was  a  passenger  was  torpedoed  and  sunK 
In  Subic  Bay  December  15.  1944. 

David  L.  Quinn.  lieutenant,  USN,  Episco- 
pal: Born  March  28.  1897.  at  Crljifield.  Md 
Ordained  September  14.  1927,  and  enter><i 
the  naval  chaplaincy  in  March  1936.  £<.!..- 
cated  at  George  WashlngLuii  University  and 
Episcopal  Seminary.  Assistant  rector  of  St 
Pauls  Episcopal  Church.  Washington.  D.  C 
Detained  by  the  enemy  while  performing  his 
duties  at  the  United  States  Navy  Yard, 
Cavlte.  P.  I.  He  was  killed  when  the  Japa- 
nese prison  ship  on  which  he  wns  a  passen^ti 
wss  torpedoed  and  sunk  In  Subic  Bay  'on 
December  15.  1944.  Survived  by  his  wife. 
Mrs  Dorothy  Qulnn,  405  Royal  Hawaiian 
Avenue,  Territory  of  Hawaii.  His  parens 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  O.  Quinn,  live  at  311  Che.s.i- 
peake  Avenue,  Crlsfield,  Md. 

Thomas  M.  Conway,  lieutenant.  USNR 
Roman  Catholic:  Bom  April  5.  1908.  Water- 
bur^'.  Conn.  Entered  the  chaplaincy  in  Au- 
gust 1942.  Ordained  May  25.  1934.  Spring- 
field Mas.s.  A.>sl.stant  pastor  of  St  Bridget  .s 
(  Church.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.     Educated  :it 

N  University  and  Our  Lady  of  Angel.s 

Seminary.  Niagara  Falls,  N  Y.  His  father, 
Thomas  F  Conway,  lives  at  1628  Opechee 
Way.  Olcndale.  Calif.  Killed  when  his  ship, 
the  U.  S.  S.  Indianapolis,  was  sunk  by  the 
enemy  on  July  30,  1945. 

John  Joseph  McGarrlty.  lieutenant  USNR. 
Roman  Catholic;  Born  April  28,  19C5.  Phi.a- 
delphla.  Pa.  Entered  Navy  chaplaincy  June 
24,  1941.  Ordained  June  10.  1933,  by  D 
Cardinal  Dougherty.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Curate 
for  a  number  of  Pennsylvania  churches  affil- 
iated with  the  archdl<x;ese  of  Philadelphia. 
His  mother.  Mrs.  Ellen  McGarrlty.  lives  at 
1553  North  Fifty-seventh  Street,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  Announced  as  missing  in  Aslat;r 
theater  May  15.  1942.  Chaplain  McGarrlty 
was  presumed  dead  as  of  January  18.  1916. 


The  Westinghoute  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  *-XdT  ViaCINTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFnr:3ENTATI\^S 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.     NEELY.    Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
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Record.  I  include  the  following  articles 
from  the  April  1.  1946,  issue  of  PM: 

VI'ESTINCHOUSE  STRATEGY:  BYPASS  UE  DEAL  WITH 
LOCALS — riHM  HOPES  TO  BREAK  STRIKE;  UNION 
HAS  CARD  IT  CAN  PLAY 

(By  Eleanor  Morehead) 

The  Nation's  biggest  remaining  strike — 
75.C00  workers  against  the  powerful  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp. — Is  headed  for  a  strike- 
brc.iking  union-busting  show-down  begin- 
ning today. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  company 
deliberately  has  sought  the  show-down,  se- 
lected the  time  for  it.  and  skillfully  maneu- 
vered the  United  Electrical,  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine  Workers.  CIO,  into  a  position  where  it 
could  not  avoid  it. 

These  recent  developments  have  raised  two 
baffling  questions: 

Kow  does  the  company  expect  to  win? 

V.hy  has  Westinghouse  single-handedly 
held  out  Rgainst  its  workers  weeks  after  its 
two  big  competitors,  GE  and  General  Motors 
Electrical  Division,  settled  their  strikes  by 
giving  the  18' ^ -cent  hourly  wage  boost  which 
UE  la  demanding  from  Westinghouse? 

An  Impartial  labor  expert  who  knows  what 
has  been  going  on  behind  the  scenes  says 
thnt  the  answer  lies  In  a  curious  UE-Wc.=t- 
tnghcuse  situation  which  the  company  has 
pounced  upon  as  a  ready-made  and  legal 
weapon. 

This  Is  It:  Some  of  the  biggest  and  most 
Important  locals  were  certified  by  the  NLRB 
as  the  collective  bargaining  agents — not  the 
international  parent  union.  Only  in  rela- 
tively recent  certifications  which  cover  the 
less  "important  plants  Is  UE  named,  along 
with  the  locals,  as  bargaining  agent. 

This  means  that  one  minute  after  Sunday 
midnight,  when  the  existing  contract  term- 
inates, the  company  can  approach  these  lo- 
cals with  a  proposal  to  come  to  terms  on  a 
new  contract  individually,  leaving  the  UE 
out  in  the  cold. 

V.'estinghouse  Is  staking  everything  on  this 
chance  to  deal  separately  with  the  locals. 
because  It  is  convinced  that  many  of  the 
workers  are  fed  up  with  the  strike  and  would 
return  to  work  at  any  wage  Increase  the  com- 
pany offers./  It  figures  there  are  enough  of 
these  workers  who  sufficiently  dominate  the 
locals  to  force  them  to  bargain  separately 
and  end  the  strike.  t 

If  the  locals  took  this  action.  It  would 
Indeed  break  the  back  of  the  strike  which 
started  January  15,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  strip  the  UE  of  Its  collective  bargain- 
ing authority. 

But  the  locals  can  use  a  simple  device  to 
stop  the  company  In  Its  tracks.  They  can 
agree  to  negotiate  on  a  contract,  and  then 
name  as  their  negotiators  any  or  all  of  the 
UE  officials  who  have  been  negotiating  right 
along  and  who  have  held  out  for  the  I8Y2 
cents. 

The  union  says  It  Isn't  worried.  It  be- 
lieves that  the  company  not  only  will  at- 
tempt this  move,  but  also  predicts,  bare- 
knuckled,  old-fashioned  physical  strike- 
breaking. Including  goon  squads,  tear  gas, 
and  guns. 

Westinghouse  Is  firmly  convinced  Its  strat- 
egy win  work.  Every  action  It  has  taken 
recently  has  carefully  prepared  the  stage 
for  It: 

On  March  2  the  company  gave  the  re- 
quired 30  days'  notice  of  termination  of 
contract. 

It  withheld  Its  single  offer  (surrounded 
with  conditions  and  restrictions  which  also 
had  to  be  accepted  without  further  discus- 
sion) until  March  19,  and  accompanied  It 
with  an  ultimatum  that  It  must  be  accepted 
by  midnight  March  31,  the  hour  the  contract 
terminates. 

It  refused  the  request  of  Federal  mediators 
to  extend  the  12-day  period  before  the  con- 
tract «nd  ultimatum  expired. 

It  refused  the  union's  request  to  withdraw 
notl'ie  of  contract  termination  and  to  con- 


tinue the  old  contract  until  a  new  contract 
agreement  could  be  reached. 

Finally,  on  March  22,  it  refused  to  continue 
to  negotiate  or  even  meet  with  the  union 
and  mediators  unless  Its  offer  was  accepted 
In  full. 

These  tactics  were  so  obviously  Intended 
to  result  in  a  stalemate  to  be  prolonged 
until  the  contract  expired  at  12:01  a.  m. 
today  that  the  special  Federal  mediators. 
William  H.  Davis  and  Arthur  S.  Meyer,  who 
were  appointed  on  January  22,  withdrew  from 
the  dispute  March  22. 

The  company  can  afford  to  take  Its  time  to 
win  the  fight.  The  stakes  are  high:  If  It 
succeeds.  Its  cheap  labor  costs  will  give  It 
an  Important  economic  advantage  over  Its 
competitors.  In  the  meantime.  It  Is  secure 
becau.se  the  demand  for  electrical  appliances 
and  products  Is  so  great  that  there  Is  no 
danger  that  the  other  two  competitors  can 
corner  the  market. 

Moreover,  thanks  to  the  carry-back  provi- 
sion of  the  excess  profits  tax  law,  if  the  com- 
pany makes  no  profit  this  year  because  of  the 
strike  it  will  get  a  refund  nf  $11,200,000;  If 
It  loses  $10,000,000  Its  refund  wlU  be  $19.- 
750.000. 


PAY  SCALES  AND  WAGE  OFFER  FIGURES  DON'T  LIE. 
OR    DO    THEY.' 

Westlnghcusc  has  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars on  newspaper  ads  to  tell  the  public  that 
its  March  19  offer  was  an  18 '2 -cent  hourly 
Increase  to  each  of  its  employees. 

This  is  exactly  the  amount  the  workers  are 
striking  for.  This  is  exactly  the  amount  GE 
and  GM  Electrical  Division  granted. 

Why,  then.  Westinghouse  asks  In  recent 
ads,  do  the  workers  continue  to  strike? 

This  Is  why: 

The  offer  was  not  18 'i  cents.  Even  the 
company  admitted,  the  day  the  offer  was  an- 
nounced, that  It  was  really  only  15.1  cents. 
The  unions  say  It  amounts  only  to  9.7  cents. 

The  two  Federal  mediators  put  the  figure 
somewhere  between  these  two.  They  re- 
ported to  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

"The  company's  offer  is  substantially  less 
than  15  cents  an  hour,  though  Indeterminate 
Incentive  changes  and  other  variables  pre- 
clude  accurate   analysis." 

In  other  words,  the  "18|i-cent  offer"  was 
substantially  reduced  by  the  wage-cutting 
conditions  which  the  company  Insisted  must 
be  accepted  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  offer, 
without  recourse  to  negotiation  or  even  dis- 
cussion on  these  conditions. 

Now,  what  about  the  company's  claim  that 
It  pays  higher  wages  than  Its  electrical  com- 
petitors and  therefore  the  workers  are  "being 
unreasonable  In  expecting  Westinghouse  to, 
settle  on  the  same  basis"  (IS'i  cents)  "as 
those  who  have  been  paying  lower  wages?" 

A  report  of  the  War  Labor  Board  last  De- 
cember 29  carries  a  table  of  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  paid  to  women  employees  In 
nine  plants  of  GE  and  nine  plants  of  Westing- 
house. Westinghouse  minimum  rates  ranged 
from  52 '2  cents  to  62'i  as  compared  with  GE, 
which  ranged  from  62  to  68  cents.  Its  the 
same  story  on  maximum:  Westinghouse,  63'/2 
to  80' 2;  General  Electric.  71  to  92  cents. 

Union  figures,  which  the  company  has  not 
disputed,  show  that  GE,  before  it  granted 
the  18' i -cent  increase,  paid  maximum  rates 
ranging  from  $1.30  an  hour  to  $1.54.  while 
Westinghouse  paid  rates  varyii^  from  $1.15'i 
to  $1.45'i. 

Westinghouse  boasts  of  its  proposal  to  de- 
duct 1  cent  from  its  18' i -cent  offer  to  be 
used  toward  the  elimination  of  discrimina- 
tory pay  differentials  for  women  employees. 
What  the  company  actually  proposed  was 
that  the  workers  accept  this  ts  full  settle- 
ment of  a  WLB  recommendation  last  Decem- 
ber which  not  on'.y  called  upon  the  company 
to  eliminate  such  differentials  In  an  amount 
exceeding  1  cent,  but  also  recommended  Im- 
proved sick  leave,  vacation,  and  other  bene- 
fits for  women. 

Finally,  Westinghouse's  offer  did  not  cover 
all  employees.    It  excluded  10,000  workers  in 


its  plant  division,  proposing  a  Sc.>3rate  agree- 
ment for  them. 

This  agreement  was  that  the  company 
would  pay  these  workers  wage  rates  equal  to 
those  paid  by  competitors  in  the  same  area. 

This  proposal  is  so  indefinite,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  Westinghouse  has 
one  kind  of  incentive  system,  and  GE  an- 
other, and  GM  still  another,  that  the  media- 
tors didn't  bother  to  go  Into  details  In  their 
report  to  the  Labor  Secretary,  and  said  only: 

"The  company  calculates  that  these  10  per- 
cent of  its  employees  will  receive  a  small  wage 
Increase.  If  any." 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  the 
workers  are  still  striking. 


Unilateral  Action  of  Britain  in  Setting  Up 
Trans-Jordan  as  an  Independent  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1. 1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Trans- 
Jordan  was  always  a  part  of  the  Palestine 
mandate.  Britain  derives  her  rights  as 
a  mandatory  power  from  the  League  of 
Nations.  She  had  no  right,  morally  or 
legally,  to  set  up  Trans-Jordan  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  nation.  She  is  guilty 
of  a  unilateral  infraction  of  the  mandate. 

The  action  was  taken  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  Jewish  agency  which  was 
set  up  by  the  mandate  as  the  advisory 
agency  in  Palestine. 

Trans-Jordan  was  an  integral  part  of 
that  mandate.  Britain  has  again  aban- 
doned another  obligation  under  the  man- 
date. Trans-Jordan  comprised  three- 
fourths  of  the  territory  of  Palestine. 
Under  article  80  of  the  UNO  charter 
all  existing  international  instruments  to 
which  UNO  members  are  parties  must 
remain  unaltered  until  trusteeship  ar- 
rangements are  entered  into. 

The  treaty  signed  by  the  British  For- 
eign Office  and  Emir  Abdullah,  ruler  of 
Trans-Jordan,  is  utterly  worthless.  It  is 
unilateral  and,  therefore,  unacceptable. 
She  probably  wants  to  present  this  mat- 
ter to  the  UNO  as  a  fait  accompli. 

But  the  world  knows  that  the  nomad 
Bedouins  of  Trans-Jordan,  are  not  truly 
represented  by  Emir  Abdullah,  a  mere 
syncophant  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  pay 
of  the  British  Government. 

Britain's  new  perfidy  means  the  utter 
exclusion  of  Jews  from  the  region  known 
as  Trans-Jordan.  There  is  a  world  of  dif- 
ference between  Trans-Jordan  and  Pales- 
tine. In  Trans-Jordan  there  is  uttermost 
poverty  as  contrasted  with  the  industry 
and  high  .<;tandard  of  living,  the  fine  insti- 
tutions of  education,  the  ho.spitals,  the 
sanitation,  and  the  culture  of  Palestine. 

The  Jewish  people  have  never  ac- 
quiesced to  a  permanent  partition  of 
their  promised  land.  They  voted  against 
it  when  the  proposal  was  first  made  in 
that  other  infamous  white  paper  of  1922. 
They  were  coerced  into  submitting  to 
this  white  paper  despite  the  fact  that  the 
sphere  of  the  mandate  included  the  area 
both  east  and  west  of  the  River  Jordan. 
But  never  was  consent  given  to  a 
permanent  separation. 
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nnal  separation  Ls  not  only  unl- 

but  IS  uneconomic  and  ungeo- 

1.    Palestine  and  Trans-Jordan 

one   economic   and   geographic 

the  writers  of  the  mandate  meant 

This  unit  must  be  kept  intact 

K)0   half-starved   inhabitants  of 

Jordan  are  to  have  a  happier  pros- 

to  them.    Without  the  bene- 

Jewish   settlement  therein,   the 

of    Trans-Jordan    Ls    doomed. 

not  the  peoples.  Interests  are 


r  no  circumstances    should    the 
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Cargo  of  Louisiana  Yams  Moved 
by  Air 


,. 


TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


:h« 


HOd.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

LARCADE.     Mr    Speaker,  under 
to    cx^'nd    my    remarks    in    the 
I  am  proud  to  herald  an  unusual 
of  a  supei   fleet  of  Douglas  C-47 
transporting     10    tons    cf    the 
s    Red    Bird    .sweet potatoes    from 
ma  to  Chicago,  from  my  district, 
weetpotato    capital     of   America, 
the  auspices  of  J.  F   Dezauche  & 
Dpelousa.'^.    La.,    my    home    town. 
fljiRship  of  the  fleet   being  piloted 
'  Dezauche.  Jr..  a  member  of  the 
The  Red  Bird  fleet  was  formally 
tdned  by  pretty  Mrs   Dezauche,  Jr., 
p-esent  for  the  take-off   also  were 
elix  Dezauche.  Sr  .  and  Miss  Mir- 
ijezauche.   daughter   of   J.   F.   De- 
.  Sr..  and  a  host  of  officials  of  the 
liotato  growers  a.ssociatlons.  cham- 
commerce.  civic  clubs.  Depart- 
>f  Agriculture  representatives,  em- 
of    the    firm,    and    prominent 
4rs  and  leaders  in  the  sweetpotato 
in  Louisiana. 
Dezauche  1:  Son  have  a  national 
tion  as  being  the  pioneers  in  the 
pment  of  the  sweetpotato  Industry 
Lo  tislana  and  the  United  States,  and 
rqcoffPlxed  as  the  largest  handlers  of 
s  in  the  world.    With  elabo- 
reremonies  participated  in  by  our 
governor.  Jimmie  Davis,  at  the 
capital.   Baton    Rouge.   La.,   and 
public  officials,  the  super  air  fleet 
in    Chicago    where    they    were 
by  Governor  D^ight  Green,  of 
and  other  officials  to  whom  5- 
t>ags  of  the  delicious  "Red  Bird 
were  presented.    Full-page  pub- 
was  given  the  event  in  the  leading 
cafjo  newspapers,  and  the  next  morn- 
F  Dezauche.  Sr.,  appeared  on  the 
nw:  radio  program  o(  the  Breakfast 
with  Don  McNeil  as  master  of  cere- 
and  the  siame  nigh'  on  the  Olsen 
and  Johnson  stage  show.  both,  in  Chi- 
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cago,  where  Mr.  Dezauche.  Sr  .  made  a 
decided  hit.  and  I  am  told  by  people  who 
heard  the  broadcast  here  in  Washington 
that,  if  the  sweetpotato  business  should 
get  dull  Mr.  D-?zauche  can  start  a  radio 
program  of  his  own  due  to  his  cleverness 
and  wit  exhibited  on  that  program.    J.  F. 
Dezauche  k  Son  in  addition  to  being  re- 
.spon-ible   for   the   development   of   the 
sweetpotato  industry,  and  large  handlers 
and  shippers  of  Louisiana  Red  Bird  Yams 
operated  one  of  the  largest  sweetpotato 
dehydrating  plants  in  the  United  States, 
and  as  a  result  Louisiana  furni.<:hed  53 
percent  of  all  the  dehydrated  sweetpo- 
tatoes  used  by  the  armed  forces  through- 
out the  world,  and  after  the  end  of  the 
war   we   were    successful    in   furnishing 
11.000.000  pounds  of  this  delectable  and 
nutritious  food  to  the  UNRRA  to  feed 
the  starving  peoples  of  Europe  and  other 
countries.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  a 
first-class  airport  under  construction  in 
Opelousas.  with  three  5.000-foot  concrete 
runways,  and  after  the  same  is  completed 
I  know  that  Dezauche  k  Son  will  inaugu- 
rate a  recrular  cargo  airplane  service  for 
the  distribution  of  Louisiana  yams  to  all 
of  the  markets  of  the  world.    In  conclu- 
sion. I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  proud  of  my 
friends  and  their  accomplishments  in  the 
sweetpotato  industry,  and  since  the  po- 
tatoes  flown   to   Chicago   were   on   the 
market  the  day  after  leaving  Louisiana, 
completing  the  first  air  shipment  of  the 
product  in  the  history  of  the  sweetpotato 
industry  that,  the  people  of  the  country 
will  have  ample  supply  of  yam.■^  by  air 
wherever  and  whenever  they  want  them. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  these  remarks  a  copy  of  the 
newspaper  articles  of  this  epochal  event, 
which  is  from  one  of  the  daily  papers 
from  my  home  town,  Opelou.sas.  La.,  as 
follows : 
,       Yams  Flight  Orr  to  Chicago  Makts 

Stx  gaily  bannered  trucks,  loaded  with 
19.500  pounds  of  famous  St  L.indry  Parish 
Rpd  Bird  sweetpotato^s.  left  Opelousas  early 
this  morning  for  Baton  Rouge,  where,  with 
appropriate  and  enthusiastic  ceremonies,  the 
yams  were  loaded  aboard  three  huge  Etouglas 
transports  and  flown  to  the  Chicago  mar- 
kets. 

This  is  the  first  air  shipment  of  sweet- 
potatoes  to  market,  and  was  staged  by  De- 
zauche and  Son.  world's  largest  shippers  of  the 
deliclcus  Louisiana  product,  as  an  advertis- 
ing and  publicity  boost  for  the  product. 

The  potatoes  go  on  sale  In  Chicago  and 
other  Midwest  stores,  with  appropriate  dis- 
plays; some  will  be  awarded  Irom  the  stage 
of  the  Olsen  and  Johnson  show  In  Chicago — 
with  J  Felix  Dezauche.  colorful  head  of  the 
firm  here,  taking  part  In  the  show — and 
others  will  be  given  to  the  Governors  of 
Tennessee,  where  the  caravan  refuels,  and 
of  Illinois,  and  to  other  dignitaries,  with 
the  personal  greetings  of  Gov.  Jlmmie  Davis. 

DEZACCHl  tMOADC.KSm 

The  air  ftlght  of  the  yams  will  be  featured 
on  the  Don  McNeU  Breakfast  Club  broad- 
cast ever  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
networks.  Thursday  from  8  to  8:40  a.  m.. 
and  Mr.  Dezauche  will  be  a  guest  speaker 
on  the  program. 

The  potatoes  are  packed  in  special  mesh 
5-pov:nd  bags  which  are.  In  turn,  packed 
In  groups  of  10  In  special  manlla  bags  de- 
signed for  the  purpose. 

The  flight  took  off  from  Harding  Field 
at  noon,  aft«r  a  broadcast  at  il:55  a  m  .  by 
Oo\-ernor  Davks.  Mr.  Dex»uche,  and  other 
wvU-wkabers. 


The  flight  Is  being  made  In  planes  operated 
by  the  Zimel  Air  Freight  lines,  a  St  Louis 
concern,  with  former  Flying  Tigris  fliers 
as  pilots  John  F.  Dezauche.  Jr  .  a  memt>cr 
of  the  Dezauche  firm  and  a  private  flyer,  will 
ccpilot  one  of  the  planes,  as  will  John  Thlstle- 
waite.  Daily  World  editor  and  a  former 
M,irine  pilot.  Others  making  the  trip  are 
James  Bourdier.  Op>eloui.as  newspaperman: 
E.  A.  Molse.  of  the  Dezauche  Arm.  and  Felix 
Dezauche  and  his  daughter.  Miriam 

The  event  is  being  publicized  by  full-page 
advertisements  In  Chicago  pap>er&.  in  produce 
Journals,  and  in  Louisiana  and  other  news- 
papers. 

Ten  5-pound  sacks  of  the  sweclpotatoes 
will  be  given  away  by  Olsen  and  Johnson 
nightly  for  Ave  nights,  and  one  member  of 
the  audience  each  evening  will  also  be 
awarded  a  »25  savings  t)ond  by  Dezauche  and 
Son. 

In  addition  to  Governor  Davis,  others  who 
toolc  part  in  the  send-off  proceedings  were 
Louisiana  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  Harry 
D  Wilson:  Caye  Nelson,  director  cf  markrting 
and  industry,  and  Dr.  Julian  C.  Miller,  widely 
known  LSU  horticulturist  and  developer  of 
sweetpotato  breeds. 

The  planes  will  stop  at  Memphis.  Tenn.. 
for  refueling,  where  they  will  be  greeted  by 
Mayor  Walter  Chandler  and  E  B  Hale.  Ten- 
nessee commissioner  of  agriculture.  The 
flight  will  remain  overnight  Iri  Moline.  Ill  , 
so  as  to  arrive  on  schedule  at  9  a.  m  .  Wed- 
nesday in  Chicago,  where  Gov.  Dwight  Green 
of  Elinois.  and  Mayor  Ed  Kelly  will  welcome 
the   Louislanlans. 


Draja  Mihailovich 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

U»      ltA.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  April  I.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
underJeave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record>4  include  the  following  letter: 

locsTON.  Tex.,  March  27,  1946. 
Congressma'k  Albkut  Thomas. 

Conffrt\ss\/  the  United  States, 
House  o/  Rtpresentatives. 

Wasfimgton.  D.  C 

Dear  Ma.  Conckessman:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  in  connection  with  the  recently  an- 
nounced arrest  of  DraJa  Mihailovich.  Chetnik 
leader  In  Yugoslavia.  The  arrest  was  an- 
nounced by  Tito,  the  Earl  Browder  of  Yugo- 
slavia. 

On  July  15.  1944.  I  was  returning  to  Italy 
from  a  bombing  mission  at  the  Ploesti  oil 
fleld-^.  and  was  forced  to  parachute  into  the 
hills  of  Yugoslavia  due  to  the  damage  our 
ship  (B-17»  had  suffered  from  antiaircraft 
Are  and  fighter  attack  at  tlie  target.  Eight 
men  out  of  our  crew  of  10  were  rescued 
from  Germans  by  the  Chetniks.  For  atwut 
2  months  we  were  concealed  in  small  vil- 
lage.-*.  fed  and  clothed  by  these  pei  pie  in  the 
hills  who  worshiped  the  leadership  of  Draja 
Mihailovich  During  Uws  time  we  traveled  to 
the  Chetnik  headquarters  and  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  Mihailovich.  Until  we  were 
finally  liberated  we  lived  in  and  around  the 
Chetnik  headquarters,  eating  food  that  waa 
very  precious  and  scarce. 

The  request  of  these  people  was  that  we 
upon  our  return  to  Amenc.i  would  champion 
their  cause,  by  telling  something  of  the.r 
resiptancr  against  the  Nazis  as  well  as  the 
forces  of  communlam  that  were  seeking  to 
dominate  their  country  under  Moscow's  Tito. 
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It  is  very  probable  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand all  of  the  circumstances  involved,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  less  than  500 
American  airmen  received  similar  aid  from 
this  man  something  should  be  said  In  his 
behalf 

Ycurs  truly, 

William  B.  H.\rrell,  Jr.. 
Captain,  Air  Corps  Reseri'e. 


The  President  Threatens  To  Veto  Mini- 
mum-Wage Bill  Giving  Farmers  Parity 
Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARION  T.  BENNETT 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  told  the  world  is  starv- 
ing. It  is  looking  to  the  American 
farmer  for  salvation.  But,  the  farmer 
of  America  is  confronted  today  with  some 
desperate  situations  of  his  own.  These 
are  situations  created  by  Government 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  hardships 
and  risks  nature  provides  him. 

The  American  farmer  is  confronted  by 
rising  costs  of  living  and  falling  profits 
on  his  own  products.  He  is  confronted 
with  a  strike  of  30.000  CIO  farm-equip- 
ment union  workers  who  have  been  idle 
more  than  2  months  now  while  the  farm- 
ers have  been  begging  for  farm  ma- 
chinery. The  American  farmer  is  con- 
fronted by  official  plans  which  will  not 
only  mean  a  drop  in  prices  of  what  he 
sells  but  will  mean  their  drop  to  the 
world  level.  The  farmer  Is  confronted 
with  orders  just  issued  by  the  Federal 
Government  which  limit  his  use  of  grain 
to  feed  his  stock. 

In  my  own  district  many  dairy  farmers 
are  quitting  business  because  of  this  sit- 
uation and  are  sending  their  cows  to  the 
slaughter  pens.  The  OPA  consistently 
refuses  them  any  adequate  relief.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  dealt  Mis- 
souri dairy  and  poultry  farmers  a  blow 
during  this  present  feed  shortage  by  al- 
locating many  thousands  of  tons  of  pro- 
teins, 19.394  tons,  in  March  alone,  for 
fertilizer  for  tobacco;  431.556  tons  were 
allocated  in  the  Nation  at  large  for  the 
same  purpose  in  March.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  there  is  a  butter  and  milk  prod- 
ucts shortage.  The  farmer,  among  other 
things,  is  still  harassed  by  lack  of  ade- 
quate farm  labor.  His  sons  are  still  being 
drafted  in  violation  of  the  Tydings 
amendment  which  says  no  farmer  should 
be  inducted  if  he  can't  be  replaced  on 
the  farm.  The  President  supported  that 
amendment  when  in  the  Senate.  Now  he 
fails  to  enforce  it  and.  in  fact,  has  vetoed 
a  bill  passed  by  Congress  reaffirming  the 
intent  of  the  Tydings  amendment.  Yes; 
labor  on  the  farm  is  still  scarce.  So 
scarce  that  75.000  farm  laborers  will  l>e 
recruited  and  brought  to  the  United 
States  this  year  from  Mexico  and  the 
West  Indies;  92.000  such  workers  came 
in  1945.  to  supplement  the  efforts  of 
122,0C0   prisoner-ol-war   farm   laborers. 


Very  few  veterans  are  returning  to  the 
farms,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports,  because  they  can  make  more 
money  for  easier  vvcrk  and  shorter  hours 
in  the  factories.  So  now  what  happens? 
Now  comes  the  pay-off. 

The  President  has  sent  word  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  through  Majority 
Leader  Alben  W.  Barkley.  that  he  will 
veto  the  minimum  wage  increase  bill  if 
the  Russell-Pace  farm  parity  amend- 
ment is  attached  to  it.  Notwithstanding 
this  action  of  the  President,  the  Senate 
adopted  such  an  amendment.  I  shall 
vote  for  it  in  the  House.  I  shall  vote  to 
override  the  Presidential  veto. 

What  is  this  amendment  to  which 
the  President  and  his  administration 
objects?  It  is  simply  an  amendment 
which  would  write  the  cost  of  farm  labor 
into  the  parity  formula.  In  other  words, 
for  the  first  time,  the  farmer  would  be 
paid  for  his  labor  which  goes  into  pro- 
duction of  the  things  he  sells.  The  mini- 
mum wage  increase  bill  is  advanced  by 
the  administration  to  raise  the  wages  of 
industrial  workers  from  40  cents  per 
hour  to  65  cents  now  and  75  cents  later. 
But.  it  leaves  out  the  farmer.  The 
farmer  would  not  get  anything  if  the 
President's  views  prevail.  The  farmer 
is  being  discriminated  against  in  favor 
of  the  union  workers.  The  farmer  is 
being  asked  to  pay  more  for  the  things 
he  has  to  buy.  and  thus  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creased minimum  wages  of  industrial 
labor,  but  he  is  not  to  get  a  dime  for  his 
own  labor.  His  prices  are  to.be  held 
down,  down,  down.  How  can  he  make 
ends  meet?  Oh,  the  Government  prom- 
ises it  will  pay  him  a  subsidy  to  keep  him 
oflf  relief.  But  the  farmers  of  this  coun- 
try are  entitled  to  more  than  a  sub- 
sistence living. 

If  the  cost  of  farm  labor  is  added  to 
the  price  of  farm  products,  would  it  in- 
crease the  price  of  food  in  the  grocery 
stores  patronized  by  city  consumers? 
The  administration  says  yes  and,  assum- 
ing this  to  be  a  fact,  refuses  to  help  the 
farmer.  What  are  the  real  facts?  Fact 
No.  1  is  that  the  CIO-PAC.  which  is  mak- 
ing Government  policy  on  this  question, 
is  wrong.  Prices  paid  the  farmer  do  not 
make  food  unduly  expensive.  Just  com- 
pare the  prices  the  farmer  gets  to  the 
price  of  food  in  the  stores.  That  will 
answer  any  doubting  Thomases. 

Fact  No.  2  is  that  higher  farm 
prices  would  benefit  all  people.  Prices 
paid  the  farmer  determine  whether  the 
Nation's  income  shall  be  high  or  low. 
Agricultural  raw  materials  and  income 
determine  the  number  of  jobs  and  wages 
which  can  be  paid.  We  have  in  our  econ- 
omy 9,000,000  bu.siness  units  of  which 
3.000.000  are  nonagricultural  and  6.000,- 
000  are  the  individually  owned  and  oper- 
ated farms.  Our  farms  have  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  investment  in  pro- 
ductive enterprise.  When  war  broke  out, 
our  farms  had  10  times  the  capital  in- 
vestment of  our  steel  and  automobile  in- 
dustries combined  and  employed  10  times 
as  much  labor.  Agriculture  produces 
65  percent  of  the  raw-material  income  of 
the  Nation  and  the  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products  makes  up  almost  two- 
thirds  of  our  manufacturing  industry. 


These  and  other  factors  result  in  agri- 
cultural income  being  the  main  govern- 
ing factor  in  national  income.  Each  dol- 
lar of  farm  income  creates  $1  for  pay- 
ment of  factory  pay  rolls  and  $7  of 
national  income.  This  formula  has 
been  approximately  constant  since  1921. 
As  farm  prices  rise  or  fall,  national 
income  follows  close  behind.  If  present 
policy  is  permitted  to  continue  our  na- 
tional income  will  go  down  and  we  will 
have  great  unemployment. 

The  farmers  are  the  lowest  income 
group  in  the  Nation.  In  order  that  they 
may  know  where  to  put  responsibility  for 
this  situation  and  for  the  efforts  to  keep 
them  on  the  bottom,  I  quote  from  the 
Congressional  Record  of  March  29, 
1946,  some  excerpts  from  Senate  debate 
which  throw  light  on  that  question: 

Senator  Barkley.  I  do  not  rise  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  Senate  in  discussing  the  bill 
or  the  amendment  further  than  to  advise 
the  Senate  concerning  a  matter  which  I 
have  been  requested  to  advise  it  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  we  all 
know,  the  President  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended minimum-wage  legislation.  He  rec- 
ommended the  fixing  of  the  minimum  at  the 
65-cent  figure  contained  in  this  bill.  •  •  • 
But  he  feels  that  he  is  compelled,  and  he 
has  authorized  me  to  say  to  the  Senate, 
that  If  the  Pace  amendment  as  carried  now 
in  the  Russell  proposal  is  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  comes  to  him  as  part  of  the 
legislation  which  we  are  now  considering,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  veto  the  measure.  . 

Senator  Russell.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  be- 
long to  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  I 
have  always  believed  in  his  immortal  pro- 
nouncement of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none.  That  is  the  essence  of 
democracy.  We  will  come  to  a  sorry  pass  In 
our  Nation  when  the  Senate  cannot  freely 
pass  on  the  merits  of  legislation  unless  It 
has  been  approved  by  some  great  political 
bloc  in  this  land  and  without  threats  as 
to  the  course  of  the  Executive  If  we  fall 
to  conform  to  his  views.  •  •  •  The  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  may  take  over  my 
party  but  It  will  not  take  over  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  My  position  on  this  legis- 
lation is  absolutely  unchanged  as  a  result  of 
this  message.  I  shall  retain  my  Independence 
of  thought  and  action.  •  •  •  The  aristo- 
crats of  latKJr  have  already  got  theirs.  An 
Increase  of  IB'i  cents  an  hour  above  exist- 
ing wages  was  selected  by  the  administra- 
tion as  a  standard,  and  has  been  Imposed  in 
practically  every  large  industrial  organization 
in  this  land.  That  Is  not  considered  infla- 
tionary by  those  who  oppose  this  farm  amend- 
ment. It  brings  about  an  Increase  In  the 
cost  of  steel  and  every  article  which  the 
fEU-mcr  must  buy.  The  Increase  of  18 'i  cents 
per  hour  which  went  to  the  highly  organized 
labor  groups  is  not  Inflationary — or  so  we 
are  told  by  Mr.  Bowles  and  those  who  would 
slay  this  amendment.  Including  even  the 
President  of  the  United  Slates.  I  am  not 
critical  of  the  increases  secured  by  organized 
labor  groups.  I  am  pointing  out  the  injustice 
of  confining  increases  to  those  who  are  po- 
litically powerful  and  am  advocating  a  policy 
of  equality  for  all  the  underpaid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  on 
this  problem  which  so  vitally  affects  the 
farmers  of  America  and  the  millions  of 
starving  people  abroad  who  must  rely  on 
the  American  farmer  to  overcome  gov- 
ernmental obstacles  and  come  to  their 
rescue,  as  he  has  been  asked  to  do 
wants  to  do,  with  increased 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON   WILLIAM  M.  WHITTINGTON 

or   MIS.StS:^IPPI 

IN  hlT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr     WHITTINGTON.     Mr.    Speaker, 
undei   leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  m 


elude 


the  following  address  which  I  de- 
Lverjd  at  the  twenty -seventh  annual 
conv(  ntJon  of  the  Mi.>^is.sippi  Valley  As- 
socla  Ion.  St.  Louis.  Mo..  Monday, 
March  25.  1946; 

Thi  improvemfnl  of  rivers  and  the  pro- 
teciua  ot  valleys  are  i»inoii>;  the  most  jm- 
porUiit  functiona  of  the  aovtrnmeut  ot  the 
Unit*  d  Slate*. 

,'t  tie  fliKxl  control  waa  not  declared  to 
tiational  problem  until  1928,  and  while 
a  na  ional  poilcy  of  flood  control  was  not 
•dop  ed  until  1936.  unparalleled  progreu 
has  1  «en  made  Under  the  supervision  ol 
the  C  hief  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States 
Army  Impiovementa  have  been  constructed 
along  the  principal  rivers  and  In  the  pnn- 
ipal  valleys  oJ  the  United  States. 
Th'  President  of  the  United  Statas.  as 
Comiiander  in  Chief,  eliminated  all  flood 
contiol  and  all  reclamation  and  all  river  and 
hartx  ir  works  except  to  protect  defense  In- 
stall 1 1  tons  for  the  duration  to  win  the  war. 
n  October  1943  under  War  Production 
rl  U  41  all  priorities  for  materials  for 
1! .  flood  walls,  and  other  Improvements 
denied.  Major  floods  continued  Lives 
lost  and  property  was  destroyed.  We 
i  Iced  much  In  flood  control  to  win  the 
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Pn  Jccts  begun  were  unfinished  and  It  was 
uiuM  "Stood  that  work  would  be  resumed  fol- 
lOWti  g  the  cessation  of  h06tllltles 

Wl  lie  c<  •  ..,n  was  halted,  the  advo- 

cates of  fl(  ol  in  and  out  of  Congresa 

were  not  idle  There  w;is  sound  planning. 
The  lood  Control  Act  of  December  22.  1944. 
for  c  instruction  following  the  war  was  the 
lar^e  t  and  most  Important  authorization  lor 
noodjcontrol  ever  passed  by  Congress. 

IMPOKTANCK 

Rijers  are  among  the  Nation's  mi«t  val- 
uabli    aaseta  and  are  nature  s  contribution  to 
of  people     They  are  the  property 
paople   and   should    tw   improved   for 
Iwneflt.     Haitx>rs  must   be  kept  open, 
to  navigation  must  be  removed, 
must  be  eliminated     Channels  must  l>e 
ned      Peoplf  and  pixptrty  must  be  pro- 
fram  overflows. 
Rlbers  have  shaped  the  ctmrse  of  history 
Thej   have  played  a  major  part  In  mythology. 
Thei   flyure  In  fables.  legends,  and  traditions. 
xile    Garden    of    Kden.    according    to    the 
was  located   In   the  fertile   valley  be- 
tbe  rivers  Tigris  and  Euphrates.     The 
tlana  worshipped  the  Nile  as  a  gnodess 
ithout  the  Nile  there  would  h<»ve  been 
J^gyptlan  civlllaatton.     The  Romans  cast 
Into  the  Tiber  and  worshiped  the 
that  flowed  through  t.*>e  Eternal  City 
last  Indians  regard  the  Ganges  as  sacred 
to  bathe  lu  lt«  waters  is  a  part  of  the 
rttes  of  the  people      According  to 
ancients    Sharon    ferried    the    departed 
across  the  river  Styx. 

legends  and  poems  have  t)een  sroven 
Um  Rhine  in  Europe.  Tbs  Indians 
America  called  the  Miaaisalppl  River 
the  Father  of  Waters  and  worshiped  it  as 
sllc^  Mark  Twain  would  probably  never 
hav<  tiecome  famous  nor  would  he  have  given 
US  tQe  delifbtful  story  of  Huckleberry  Finn 
If  u  had  not  been  for  his  familiarity  with 
tha  Imaataaippi  Rlrer. 


John  Mulr.  as  a  young  maa.  said  Tliere 
U  nothing  more  eloquent  in  nature  than  a 
mountain  stream  "  Henry  D  Thoreau  de- 
lighted in  the  ci>mpauion8hlp  of  rivers.  His 
stories  of  the  Goncord  snd  the  Merrlmac 
Rivers  are  not,  only  entertaining  but  wonder- 
fully revenllwg.  One  of  thi-  most  Interesting 
books  of  Henry  \^n  Dyke  ti  Little  Rivers. 
There  Is  a  charm  about  the  brooks  and 
streams  that  are  "over  the  hills  and  far  away.*" 

axsmmoN  or  improvxmzxts 

It  was  appropriate,  as  we  turned  from  war 
to  peace  that  flood-contrcl  Improvements 
that  had  been  discontinued  should  be  re- 
sumed and  th.at  appropriations  should  t)e 
made  for  funds  that  had  t>een  diverted  or 
impounded  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
FoUowlr.g  VJ-day  President  Harry  S  Truman 
recommended  deficiency  appropriations  pri- 
marily for  the  resumption  of  flood-control 
work  on  projects  stopped  liecause  of  the  war 
as  well  as  for  reclamation  and  highway  con- 
struction. The  Subcommittee  on  War  De- 
partment Civil  Functions  recommended  sub- 
stantially the  amounts  proposed  by  the 
Budget.  The  Committee  on  Appropriations 
did  not  Include  flood-control  appropriations 
in  the  bill  reported,  but  appropriations  were 
included  for  Federal-aid  highway*  and  for 
reclamation.  A  spirited  contest  followed. 
The  advocates  of  flood  control  were  on  solid 
ground.  A  famous  victory  was  won.  The  ap- 
propriations were  made. 

It  Is  essential  for  the  general  welfare  that 
the  normal  public-work  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment following  war  be  resumed  High- 
ways have  deterioratid.  Reclamatlnn  Is 
essenlisl  for  the  production  of  food,  and 
Improvements  on  rivers  imperative  to  pro- 
tect lives  and  property. 

ALTHOKIZATION    BIU. 

The  problems  of  flood  control  are  not  static. 
They  are  continuous  and  progressive.  Flixxls 
occur  along  some  rivers  one  year  and  along 
other  rivers  tn  other  years.  Many  surveys 
and  studies  have  been  made,  but  reports  on 
all  rivers  and  streams  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted. Reviews  In  the  light  of  recurring 
floods  are  often  required.  Annual  authoriza- 
tions certainly  in  normal  times  are  In  order. 
After  a  lapse  of  3  years  additional  authoriza- 
tions are  now  Imperative  Reports  have  l>een 
submitted  where  projects  should  be  author- 
ised since  the  passage  of  the  last  flood  con- 
trol act. 

The  Committee  on  Flood  Control  has  an- 
nounced that  hearings  on  an  authorization 
bill  for  1946  Will  t)egln  on  April  8  It  Is 
planned  to  report  and  to  pass  before  the  ad- 
journment of  Congress  an  adequate  author- 
ization bill 

PUBUC    WOSKS 

Public  works  are  required  for  the  normal 
functions  of  the  Government,  Flood  control 
improvements  are  necessary  in  normal  times. 
But  public  works  should  be  increased  when 
there  is  slack  In  private  construction.  There 
should  be  adequate  plans  for  sound  Federal, 
State,  and  local  worlu  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment In  pt.  r  depression.  In  prosperous 
times  coi  a  accounts  for  some  15  per 
cent  of  the  uaUunal  Income 

The  United  States  Is  determined  to  profit 
by  the  depressUm  following  the  First  World 
War  and  by  the  great  depreuion  following  the 
craah  of  1939.  We  have  In  mind  the  mistakes 
to  provide  tn  time  for  employment.  There 
must  be  no  repetition  of  work  relief.  There 
must  tie  no  projects  where  the  beneflt;  do  not 
exceed  the  cosu.  It  is  esaentul  that  there 
be  an  adequate  shelf  with  adequate  plans  for 
flood  control  and  other  public  works,  not  only 
for  the  normal  functions  of  the  Government, 
but  for  periods  oC  crtste  and  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

of  the  ctmntff  eeeur  annually.     It  is  the 

part  of  statesmanship  to  provide  in  advance 
to  prevent  the  dUtress  and  unemployment  of 


depressions.  Public  works  should  be 
thoroughly  considered.  Plans  should  be 
ready.  Tte  projects  should  be  sound.  Con- 
struction should  be  capable  of  being  ex- 
panded and  enlarged  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment in  periods  of  distress.  Private  con- 
struction must  go  on.  but  there  Is  a  proper 
place  in  our  economy  for  public  construc- 
tion. . 

The  Committee  on  Flood  Control  there- 
fore plans  to  Include  In  the  flood  control  bill 
of  1946  additional  authorizations  in  all  of  the 
principal  regions  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  committee  will  continue  the  policy  of  ap- 
proving only  such  additional  projects  as  are 
favorably  recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers where  the  l)eneflls  exceed  the  costs. 

V^-ASTKD  OPPORTTJNmr 

r  provided  for  reconversion     It  was 

es-  .  turn  from  the  destruction  of  war 

to  the  construction  of  peace.  There  was  an 
unequuled  and  a  marvelous  opportunity  lor 
pitxluction  following  the  war.  Prcxsperity 
awaited  management  and  labor.  Unfor- 
tunately the  plans  for  reconversion  were 
thwarted.  Strikes  eiifiued.  Production  has 
been  halted.  Losses  that  cannot  be  replaced 
have  occurred.  The  public  ha.s  suffered.  Dis- 
cord supplanted  cooperation.  Strife  and 
strikes  prevented  production.  The  Ameri- 
can people  suffered  Strikes  have  resulted  in 
economic  chaos. 

The  ball  was  muffed.  Mistakes  were  made. 
Strike  followed  strike  to  obtain  Increased 
wr.ges.  Increased  w.iges  were  encouraged  but 
Increased  prices  were  denied.  The  policy  was 
utterly  unsound.  Ceilings  have  been  in  effect 
under  price  administration.  The  American 
people  have  been  assured  that  the  prices  were 
reasonable  and  that  the  ceiliiie«  were  fair.  ' 
Wage  increases  were  nut  only  t  id  tut 

they  were  approved  with  the  .t  >^tment 

that  the  manufacturers  would  absorb  t^e  In- 
creases. Prices  remained  Price  control  ob- 
tained. Strike  followed  strike.  Discord  fol- 
lowed discord.    Production  stopped. 

Economic  chaos  has  obtained  for  four  valu- 
able months.  The  civilian  pi  of  the 
United  States  has  been  deiiie  .lal  re- 
quirements. Tlie  farmer  baa  been  denied 
equipment  to  produce  food  not  only  fcr  the 
United  States  but  for  the  starving  millions 
.  of  other  lands.  He  was  denied  equipment 
during  the  war  He  recognized  that  war  must 
come  flrst.  The  housekeeper  did  without 
washing  machines  and  refrigerators.  Priori- 
ties for  war  bad  deprived  the  farm  and  h<>me 
of  essentials  and  of  comforts.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult. If  not  Impossible,  to  recoup  from  the 
billions  and  billions  of  losses  resulting  from 
the  strikes  of  the  past  4  months.  We  have 
wasted  the  opportunity  for  the  greatest 
peacetime  production  ever  known.  A  bigger 
piece  of  pie  Is  impossible  without  baking  a 
bigger  pie.  Increased  wages  mu*tt  be  followed 
by  increased  prices.  The  public  must,  and 
inevitably  will,  foot  the  bill. 

rraiKZs 

In  the  nineties,  and  again  following  the 
twenties,  the  Government  Intervened  to  re- 
strain the  selfish  and  irre.«pon3lble  exercise  of 
vast  power  by  management  and  by  capital. 
The  Utility  Act  and  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  were  passed  Capital  rode  to  a 
fall  Today  the  exercising  of  unprecedented 
power  by  labor  organizations  threatens  to  de- 
stroy a  helpless  public.  Labor  Is  riding  to  a 
fall. 

While  I  favor  collective  bargaining,  the 
public  must  be  protected.  The  effect  of 
strikes  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  pe(  pie  is 
paramount.  The  strike  is  a  weapon,  but  it 
can  be  a  dangerous  weapon,  and  when  dan- 
gerous Its  use  should  be  restricted.  Strikes 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  there  Is 
not  only  serious  Inj^iry  to  the  public  ecrncmy 
but  I  emphasize  that  the  public  la  being  de- 
prived and  that  the  public  is  making  sarrt- 
flces  that  the  public  ou^ht  not  to  be  called 
upon  to  make. 
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It  la  time  for  action.  It  Is  time  (or  the 
Congress  to  assume  and  to  exercise  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  the  representatives  of  the 
many  rather  than  the  spokesmen  of  the  few. 
The  country  demands  that  economic  chaos 
cease  and  that  order  and  production,  includ- 
ing the  production  of  farm  equipment,  farm 
machinery,  and  household  necessities,  be 
restored. 

We  have  had  enough  of  public  debate.  We 
have  had  enough  of  public  discussion.  The 
Case  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Nothing  better  has  been  proposed 
either  by  management  or  labor.  That  bill  Is 
now  pending  In  the  Senate,  While  not  a 
perfect  remedy  for  Indefensible  strikes  and 
strife.  In  the  public  interest  the  Case  bill 
should  be  promptly  passed  by  the  Senate  sub- 
stantially as  It  passed  the  House.  It  will 
bring  new  hope  to  an  Ignored  and  neglected 
public. 

LOSSES 

Opportunities  neglected  seldom  return. 
There  was  never  such  an  opportunity  for 
free  enterprise  to  succeed  and  to  promote  the 
public  welfare  as  followed  VJ-day.  All  of 
the  essentials  for  prosperity  and  for  full 
employment  were  present.  War  controls 
were  fast  being  eliminated.  Appropriations 
by  the  Federal  Treasury  for  construction 
were  negligible.  There  were  all  the  funda- 
mentals of  prosperity  under  the  competitive 
system  Savings  were  the  largest  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  money  was  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  There  was  the  great- 
est productive  organization  and  the  great- 
est producing  capacity  In  this  or  any  other 
country  or  in  this  or  any  other  age,  Theie 
were  more  trained  workers  than  ever  before. 
The  need  for  civilian  goods  was  unprece- 
dented.    The  demands  were  mo.st  urgent. 

The  short-sightedness  of  both  manage- 
ment and  labor  has  set  back  the  wheels  of 
industrial  progress  and  reconversion.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  go  to  work.  It  is  time  for  co- 
operation. It  is  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  representatives  of  the 
many  rather  than  the  spokesmen  of  the  lew. 
to  see  that  selfishness  m  both  management 
and  labor  ceases  and  that  the  American  peo- 
ple receive  the  too-long-delayed  considera- 
tion to  which  they  are  entitled. 

We  may  not  recoup  the  staggering  losses  of 
the  short-sightedness  of  Government,  man- 
agement, and  labor  in  the  past  4  months,  but 
we  can  at  least  undertake  to  correct  the 
mistakes  that  all  now  see  have  prevented  not 
only  reconversion  and  production  but  have 
resulted  In  staggering  losses  tliat  may  pre- 
cipitate sooner  than  expected  widespread  un- 
employment. 

REGIONAL    ALTHORITIES 

The  agitation  for  regional  authorities  was 
on  during  the  consideration  of,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of.  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  December  22,  1944.  A  Missouri  Valley  Au- 
thority was  urged.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  was  cited  in  behalf  of  a  Missouri 
Valley  Authority.  I  Insisted  then,  as  I  main- 
tain now,  that  rivers  and  river  valleys  are 
different.  There  are  no  and  regions  along 
the  Tennessee  River.  The  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  is  primarily  a  power  project.  The 
ouUstanding  flood-control  problem  in  that 
valley  is  at  ChatUnooga.  The  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  will  not  provide  for  its  solu- 
tion. Congress  Included  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1941  a  project  for  the  protection  of  the 
City  of  Chattanooga.  The  problem  of  the 
upper  Missouri  is  reclamation  and  power. 
The  problem  of  the  lower  Missouri  is  fiocd 
control  and  navigation.  Reclamation  under 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  fiood  control 
under  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are  authorized 
along  the  Missouri  In  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1944.  It  Is  now  time  for  agitation  and 
controversy  to  ceate  and  for  construction  to 
begin. 

CORPS  or  ENCINErBS 

The  chief  objection  to  a  general  adoption 
of  regional   or  valley   authorities  has  to  do 
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with  the  probable  effect  on  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  War  Department  and  conse- 
quently on  the  state  of  national  defense. 
Authorities  plan  to  use  their  own  engineers. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  would  thus  Xx  de- 
prived of  their  traditional  means  of  obtaining 
training  and  experience  In  peace  for  Its  vital 
tasks  in  war.  It  was  no  accident  that  in 
World  War  II  many  of  the  outstanding  engi- 
neering accomplishments  as  well  as  the  mira- 
cles of  advance  and  supply  of  the  United 
States  Army  were  achieved  by  the  Army  engi- 
neers. A  long  list  of  high-water  fighters  won 
distinction  in  the  war  theaters. 

The  present  Chief  of  Engineers.  Lt.  Gen, 
R.  A.  Wheeler,  rendered  conspicuous  and  val- 
uable service  In  Iran  and  India.  MaJ.  Gen. 
R.  W.  Crawford,  president  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Commission,  went  to  Egypt  in  Jan- 
uary 1942  as  commanding  general.  Services 
of  Supply  In  the  Middle  East,  Later  he 
was  In  charge  of  the  administration  of  .sup- 
ply and  transportation  under  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhow'er.  MaJ.  Gen.  Thomas  B,  Lar- 
kln.  deputy  commanding  general  and  chief 
of  communications  zone  in  the  European 
theater  was  for  many  years  engaged  in 
river  and  harbor  work.  Lt.  Gen  John  C  H. 
Lee.  chief  of  supply  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Dwight  D  Eisenhower  and  Deputy  Comman- 
der in  Chief  was  an  outstanding  district  and 
division  engineer  for  years.  MaJ  Gen.  Donald 
H  Connolly  built  the  Russian  supply  base  In 
Iran.  MaJ.  Gen.  Daniel  Noce  trained  the 
amphibian  engineers  who  took  part  in  the 
European  and  Pacific  invasions.  MaJ.  Gen. 
Lewis  A  Pick  built  the  Ledo  Road,  MaJ. 
Gen.  William  Hoge  constructed  the  Alaskan 
highway  and  was  the  first  to  bridge  the  Rhine 
in  the  European  invasion.  Lt.  Gen,  Daniel 
I,  Sultan  was  the  commander  ol  the  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Burma. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  a  background, 
and  experience  In  river  control  and  river  Im- 
provement unequaled  in  the  world.  They 
have  planned,  they  have  built,  and  they  have 
operated  all  of  the  flood-control  programs  for 
the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  the  White,  the  Red. 
and  many  other  rivers.  When  we  have  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  of  this  type  at  our  dis- 
posal it  simply  dees  not  make  sense  not  to 
use  them. 

RECLAIJATICN 

Nor  do  I  see  why  the  Reclamation  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  should  not 
carry  on  with  its  outstanding  record  of  rec- 
lamation projects  accomplished  for  the  Gov- 
ernment since  1902.  It  has  demonstrated  its 
worth.    It  should  not  be  scrapped. 

NOT   USED 

Neither  the  Corps  of  Engineers  nor  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  have  been  used  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  There  have  been 
duplications.  The  taxpayers  footed  the  bill. 
I  mention  other  duplications.  The  Soil  Con- 
servation and  the  Forest  Service,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  are  doing  work  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  that  is  being  dupli- 
cated by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

SOCIAL  PLANNING 

The  authorized  project  for  the  Missouri 
River,  however,  does  not  include  any  social 
or  cultural  planning.  They  are  not  synony- 
mous with  flood  control  and  land  reclama- 
tion. There  arc  some  things  a  community 
can  do  for  itself  far  better  than  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  for  it.  There  are  some  things 
that  a  community  should  do  for  Itself  if  it  is 
to  retain  Its  strength  and  its  initiative.  The 
community  can  do  better  social  and  cultural 
planning  for  itself  than  the  Government  can 
do  for  it. 

One  other  reason  why  I  oppose  valley  au- 
thorities is  that  the  opportunity  for  using 
funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  social 
planning  obtains.  The  language  cl  the  au- 
''thorizatlons  for  valley  authorities  is 
couched  In  such  terms  that  social  planning 
Is  most  Inviting  to  those  who  would  remake 
and  reform  the  country.    I  believe  In  social 


planning,  but  I  oppose  It  when  It  resulta  In 
one  pa'ttern  for  all  communities. 

CAtmON 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  authorlzatloiu  In 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  are  for  post- 
war construction.  Materials  are  scarce,  labor 
Is  scarce,  but  we  must  provide  for  the  func- 
tioning of  the  agencies  disrupted  by  war. 
While  the  needs  for  works  are  great,  the  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  a  dollar's  worth  of  efB- 
cient  construction  for  every  dollar  expended. 
Labor  Is  not  only  scarce,  but  it  Is  high.  I  am 
not  disturbed  if  flood-control  construction 
does  not  reach  its  stride  for  the  next  12 
months.  There  is  ample  work  for  all  now 
who  desire  employment.  In  a  year  or  two 
the  situation  will  become  normal.  The  need 
for  employment  will  be  greater.  The  time  to 
expand  the  program  and  the  time  actually 
to  construct  under  appropriations  made  will 
be  when  there  is  greater  need  for  employment 
than  today. 

PRIORITIES 

Slogans  sound  well,  but  often  they  cannot 
stand  critical  examination.  Veterans  by  the 
millions  are  returning  to  civilian  life.  They 
are  not  the  same  as  when  they  left  home.  I 
do  not  condemn  them  for  not  going  to  work 
the  day  after  they  are  discharged.  They  have 
been  in  camps.  They  like  to  be  in  town. 
There  Is  a  tendency  to  locate  In  the  city. 

There  is  a  need  for  housing,  but  there  has 
not  been  such  a  great  increase  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  or  in  the  need  for  hous- 
ing as  many  contend.  We  have  provided  for 
hou.stng  lor  our  veterans.  We  have  given 
them  priorities.  We  are  arranging  for  them 
to  attend  school  and  college.  We  have  ex- 
panded our  housing  taclliiles.  No  country 
has  ever  been  more  generous  than  the  United 
States  with  its  veterans. 

There  arc  those  who  believe  In  state  control 
and  state  regimentation.  There  has  been  a 
lack  of  production  of  lumber  and  materials. 
There  is  a  scarcity  of  houses.  It  is  Insisted 
that  ceilings  and  priorities  will  result  In  in- 
creased housing,  especially  for  veterans. 
There  is  a  place  for  housing.  I  favor  ade- 
quate housing  for  our  returning  soldiers,  but 
a  soldier  wants  a  Job.  Jobs  mean  employ- 
ment. Jobs  are  synonymous  with  work. 
There  must  be  furniture,  stoves,  and  refrig- 
erators in  the  house  when  it  is  built.  There 
must  be  equipment  on  the  farm. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  for  housing,  but  It  is  my 
view  that  Increased  production  of  lumber 
and  materials  and  the  slopping  of  the  export 
of  lumber  and  materials  will  contribute  a 
lot  more  to  adequate  housing  than  priorities 
and  control  of  prices  and  ceiling  prices  ou 
existing  or  new  houses, 

I  utter  a  word  of  caution.  It  would  be  un- 
wise, in  my  Judgment,  to  provide  that  any 
construction  and  any  material  have  a  priority 
over  the  materials  needed  for  the  protection 
of  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  subordinate  the  re- 
quirements for  flood  control  to  the  require- 
ments for  housing  or  any  other  purpose.  We 
must  be  on  guard.  There  must  be  no  infla- 
tion. But  supply  and  demand  still  cut  a 
figure  and  production  is  still  more  Important 
than  control  and  regimentation.  The  remedy 
is  not  priorities,  but  it  is  the  production  of 
more  lumber  and  more  steel  rather  than 
short-sighted  i>olicies  of  priorities. 

It  is  time  now  to  build.  It  is  time  now  to 
produce,  and  we  cannot  build  unless  we  do 
produce.  Reconversion  will  be  further  de- 
layed and  rehabilitation  will  be  hindered  ty 
the  continuance  ot  unnecessary  and  short- 
sighted controls.  I  am  lor  the  rehabUitation 
of  other  peoples  and  of  other  lands,  but 
America  has  given  more  and  has  sacrificed 
more  to  win  the  war  than  any  ether  nation. 
With  me  the  rehabilitation  of  America  comes 
first. 

MAXIMUM    EMPLOYMENT    AND    FREE    ENTEaPRISI 

As  I  have  said,  the  authoriz.itions  In  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  are  for  postwar 
conttruction.   Employment  Is  one  of  the  most 
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Will  be  preserved.  We  might  as  well  recog- 
nize the  situation  We  are  either  for  or 
against  that  system  For  my  part.  I  am  ready 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  exchange  the  freedom  transmit- 
ted to  us  by  our  lorefathers  for  a  mesa  of 
socialistic  pottage. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  security.  It  Is  time 
for  ua  to  hear  more  about  courage  and  about 
initiative.  When  Patrick  Henry  said.  "Give 
me  liberty  or  Rive  me  death. ■"  he  was  think- 
ing of  something  much  dearer  than  mere 
security.  He  was  thinking  of  something 
vastly    m  nt    than    employment 

Hewasth cdom.    He  was  speaking 

of  liberty. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  not  seeking  mere 
security  when  they  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  They  were  dreaming  of  something 
more  Important  than  security  As  they 
thought  of  the  tyranny  they  had  left  behind 
in  the  Old  World  they  dreamed  of  liberty  and 
freedom  sought  by  them  in  the  New  World. 
They  sacrificed  security  under  tyranny  for 
liberty  and  freedom  in  America. 

George  Washington  was  president  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution. 
During  the  deliberations  there  were  many 
discussions  and  there  was  often  much  wran- 
gling Just  back  of  the  chair  there  was  a 
painting  of  the  sun  as  It  appeared  above  the 
horizon.  Differences  often  threatened  to 
break  up  the  Convention 

But  when  the  Constitution  was  finally 
signed  Benjiimm  Franklin.  83  years  of  age. 
who  had  been  a  great  stabilizing  force  m  the 
convention,  arose  and  said:  "I  have  lot:)ked 
upon  that  painting  again  and  again.  I  have 
wondered  whether  it  is  a  rising  or  a  setting 
sun.  but  I  now  know  that  It  Is  a  rising  sun." 
For  157  years  the  rising  sun  of  freedom 
has  shone  on  America.  It  Is  for  this  gen- 
eration to  see  that  the  sun  has  brought 
to  America  the  highest  standard  of  living 
and  the    ■  sure  of  freedom  known 

In  all  his-  a  has  seen  America  grow 

from  a  few  airuggUng  colonies  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  mightiest  of  all 
nations  does  not  set.  and  above  all.  it  Is  for 
this  generation  to  see  that  the  light  of  liberty 
does  not  go  out. 

Ji  t  before  the  brittle  of  Trenton  during 
the  Revolutlon.iry  War  and  Just  before  the 
fateful  cros.sing  of  the  Del.'^ware  River  at 
midnight  when,  through  the  tented  b-.^uT-s 
the  rumblings  of  the  elements  could  ' 
with  the  chillin?  blasts.  George  Wu  . 

stood  stalwart  and  stately  among  the  clashing 
forces  of  desperation  and  said: 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  most  Important 
battle.  The  destiny  of  the  colonies  depends 
upon  lt<«  result.  Put  none  but  Americans  on 
guar  it  ■' 

Ir.  :  test  betwjK^ state  socialism  and 

free  enterprise  we^must  put  none  but 
Americans  on  guartt^ 
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A  Trbute  to  Lt.  Winston  Gerald  Emert 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridau.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  brave  men  in  America  who  did  not 
go  to  war.  They  stayed  home  and  con- 
ducted their  businesses,  applied  their 
trades,  followed  their  professions. 

They  also  stayed  at  home  and  hoped 
and  prayed  for  the  safety  and  return  of 
their  loved  ones,  some  of  whom  did  not 
return.  One  of  these  men  is  an  cut- 
standing    constituent    of    mine — Prank 


Emert.  editor  of  the  Omak  Chronicle.  In 
the  Okanogan  country  In  the  State  of 
Wa.'^hington.  His  only  .^^on.  Winston,  was 
reported  mis.sing  in  action  on  a  bomb- 
ing raid  during  a  critical  time  in  the  war. 

I  knew  Winston  Gerald  Emert.  No 
finer  young  American  wore  the  uniform 
of  our  great  Nation. 

I  am  putting  the  following  news  article 
into  the  Record,  for  I  feel  that  it  may  be 
of  value  and  comfort  to  many  other 
fathers  who  may  read  it  and  who  have 
had  a  similar  grief  to  face: 

STATI   PRESS   CLCB    HONOPS   OMAK    MAW 

Award  of  first  prize  for  feature  v.-ritlng  lii 
the  State  of  Washington  In  a  weekly  news- 
paper, during  1945.  was  made  to  Frank  S. 
Emert  at  the  annual  awards  dinner  of  the 
V,  -    ■•■  Press  Club  In  Seattle.  Frl- 

d  ,  a  feature  published  In  the 

Chronicle  entitled  -His  Star  Has  Turned  to 
Gold  • 

James  McCain,  president  of  the  University 
of  Montana,  was  guest  speaker,  and  Werner 
A.  Rupp.  publisher  of  the  Aberdeen  World, 
presented  the  awards. 

First  prize  in  news  writing  was  won  by 
Dorothy  Gilbert,  of  the  Richland  Vlllarjer, 
and  first  In  editorial  writing  by  M  R.  Alex- 
ander, of  the  Winlork  News. 

0>her  winners  In  the  weekly  newspaper  sec- 
tion were:  Reporting— second.  John  L.  Four- 
nier.  Kent  News-Journal;  third.  Virginia 
Young.  Chelan  Valley  Mirror.  Editorial  writ- 
ing—second. Mrs.  Hiil  Williams.  Pasco  Herald; 
third.  Don  T.  Miller.  East  Wenatchee  Journal. 
Feature  writing— second.  S.  H.  Ldwis.  Lynden 
Tribune;  third.  Mrs.  Hill  Williams.  Pifico 
Herald. 

The  prlz?-wlnnlng  article  adjudged  by  the 
club  as  the  best  example  of  exccUer.ce  In 
feature  writing  In  a  weekly  newspaper  dur- 
ing the  year  was  written  by  Emert  as  he  sat 
at  his  desk  looking  at  a  message  Just  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  announcing  that 
his  son.  Lt.  Winston  O.  Emert.  was  killed  In 
an  aerial  battle  over  Hungary  the  morning  of 
July  7.  1&44. 

It  follows: 

"HIS  STAR   HAS  TtntNFD  TO   COLD 

••(A  tribute  to  Lt.  Winston  Gerald  Emert  by 
his  dad) 

"Dead!     Dead — they    tell    me.     Dead — the 
lad  whom  I  so  proudly  held  In  my  arms  only 
a  few  short  years  ago — who  gave  me  my  first 
thrill  of  fatherhood. 
D^^ad? 

"It  Is  not  :lts  like  his  never  die. 

"I  see  him  ;.e  accompanied  me  along 

the  streets  of  Omak.  as  he  cheerfully  toiled 
on  the  Chronicle,  as  he  represented  his  high 
school  in  debate,  as  he  served  as  superintend- 
ent cf  his  Sunday  school. 

"I  hear  his  voice  In  a  room  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  V.  -on  ple.>'  r  me  to  give 
my  wrlf  ent  to  l  ntary  enlisi- 
II.'  :.t  to  help  fight  the  Nation's  battles  In  the 
:>k:es. 

"I  hear  his  reassuring  words  as  he  left  tor 
camp—  111  be  all  rlcht.  Dad.  1 11  be  all  right.' 
And  I  think — how  true,  how  true. 

"I  see  him  as  he  proudly  wore  his  naviga- 
tor "s  silver  wings.  I  hear  his  voice  as  he 
told  me  about  the  planets,  the  constellations 
and  galaxies  In  God's  great  universe.  Then 
I  think  how  his  life  shines  out  as  bright  as 
Slrlus. 

"I  see  him  charting  the  course  of  a  Liber- 
ator acro8.s  the  Atlantic.  I  see  him  on  the 
morning  of  July  7.  1944.  as  he  again  volun- 
teered— tfiat  time  to  take  the  place  on  a 
mission  over  Germany  of  a  comrade  who  was 
111.  That  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  Like 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Galilean  Navigator 
whom  he  followed,  he  was  willing  to  bear  the 
cross. 

"No;  he  Is  not  dead.  He  has  received  a 
finer  sextant,  a  perfect  ship,  and  charted  hU 
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course  to  a  better  world,  where  his  cars  per- 
haps are  now  attuned  to  the  mUFlc  of  the 
spheres  that  he  studied. 

"And  his  earthly  star  ha.s  not  fallen.  It 
has  been  purified  and  made  permanent.  His 
star  has  turned  to  gold!" 


An  Answer  to  Walter  Wincheirs  New 
Smear  Campaign 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  8.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  No- 
vember 435  Congressmen  will  be  elected. 
Certain  individuals  and  organizations 
desire  to  defeat  many  of  the  present 
Members  of  Congress;  to  elect  those  who, 
they  think,  will  be  sub.servient  to  their 
wishes. 

Walter  Wincholl  spearheads  the  pres- 
ent drive  to  undermine  the  confidence  of 
the  people  in  their  chosen  Representa- 
tives, to  destroy  the  peoples  confidence 
in  the  Congress.  One  of  these  organi- 
zations, the  press  announces,  has  a  cam- 
paign fund  of  some  $6,000,000.  The  PAC 
and  Winchell.  as  well  as  certain  publica- 
tions, made  a  similar  effort  to  de.<;troy  the 
people's  confidence  prior  to  the  1942  elec- 
tion.   They  did  not  succeed. 

After  the  election.  Winchell  asked 
over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up.  and  I  quote: 

How  about  the  voters  going  after  those 
other  saboteurs  who  landed  in  Congress? 

Winchell  knew  there  were  no  saboteurs 
in  Congress,  but  deliberately  sought  by 
his  question  to  make  the  people  believe 
that  in  some  congressional  districts  they 
had  chosen  as  their  repre.<;entatives  sabo- 
teurs, enemies  of  our  countrj'. 

Winchell.  who  prides  himself  upon  his 
so-called  fearlessness,  his  claimed 
sources  of  secret  information,  his  ex- 
posing of  wrongdoers,  was  as  silent  as 
the  grave  concerning  the  activities  of  a 
secretary  of  his  sponsor.  Jergens.  who 
aided  a  saboteur. 

You  may  remember  that  during  the 
war  eight  German  saboteurs  landed  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  a  German  sub- 
marine. They  were  apprehended.  Six 
of  them  were  executed.  Jergens  had  a 
private  secretary  who  aided  one  of  those 
saboteurs,  an  enemy  of  our  country,  in 
his  efforts  to  aid  the  German  armed 
forces.  She  was  apprehended  and.  when 
confronted  with  the  evidence,  admitted 
her  guilt,  was  convicted  of  misprision  of 
trea.'jon.  and  sentrnced  to  pri.son.  Win- 
chell did  not  publicize  the  facts.  Had 
the  secretary  or  Jergens  been  a  Member 
of  Congre.ss.  you  would  have  heard  much 
about  that  incident. 

Over  a  Nation-wide  hook-up  on  March 
17.  among  other  things  Winchell  said: 

Veterans'  organizations  representatives  got 
a  verbal  slap  In  the  face  from  Congressman 
Clare  E   Hoffman,  of  Michigan. 

Then  Winchell  charged  that  I  said: 

Veterans  are  the  same  old  Americans  they 
were  before  the  war.  selfish  and  greedy  still  as 
they  were  before  the  war. 


And  Winchell  added: 
Isn't  It  a  little  bit  early  to  be  slapping  the 
faces  of  war  veterans? 

Winchell  was  referring  to  a  colloquy 
which  took  place  on  March  12  when  Mr. 
John  C.  Wilbam.son.  assistant  legislative 
representative  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  appeared  before  a  House  com- 
mittee considering  the  possibility  of  se- 
curing surplus  housing  for  the  use  of 
veterans.  There  was  no  truth  whatever 
in  the  statements  attributed  to  me  by 
Winchell,  as  the  stenographer's  ofiBcial 
transcript  will  show. 

As  further  proof  of  the  falsity  of  Win- 
chell's  charge,  let  me  quote  Mr.  William- 
son.   He  wrote: 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Hoffman:  As  Assistant  Na- 
tional Legislative  Representative  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  I  have  noted  with 
concern  the  unjustified  criticism  directed 
against  you  as  a  result  of  certain  statements 
made  by  you  during  my  testimony  before  the 
House  Commit  tee  on  Expenditures  In  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments  on  March  12,  1946.  on 
amendments  to  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 

As  are  other  Members  of  the  House,  I 
am  in  favor  of  and  will  vote  for  all  worth- 
while, remedial  legislation  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  assist  veterans.  Let  me 
add  that  never  at  any  time  have  I  said  or 
written  anything,  either  as  an  individual 
or  as  the  people's  Representative,  which 
by  any  distortion  could  be  construed  as 
reflecting  upon  the  veterans  or  any  or- 
ganization of  the  veterans. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  regrettable  that 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  should 
permit  Mr.  Winchell  to  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign of  falsehood,  vilification,  and 
abu-'Jie  against  members  of  a  branch  of 
the  Government.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
a  few  people  without  an  investigation 
accept  his  statements  and  turn  their 
criticism  upon  those  vilified,  rather  than 
upon  the  originator  and  the  peddler  of 
falsehood  and  gossip. 

Those  who  know  Walter  Winchell.  who 
are  familiar  with  the  inaccuracy  of  many 
of  his  statements,  with  his  policy  of 
abuse,  pay  httle  attention  to  his  utter- 
ances. Americans  who  believe  In  fair 
play  should  hesitate  before  accepting  his 
statements,  before  repeating  them,  be- 
fore they  criticize  those  condemned  by 
Winchell.  who.  perhaps,  inspires  more 
bitter  class  and  racial  prejudice  than  any 
other  individual  in  America. 


Last  Pensioner  of  the  War  of  1812 
Passes 


was  70  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  birth 
on  March  9.  1857  in  De  Moines.  County. 
Iowa.  Mrs.  Morgan  attained  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  last  surviving 
pensioner  of  the  War  of  1812  which 
ended  130  years  ago.  In  this  connection, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
year  1945.  $31,000  was  paid  to  54  widows 
and  1  child  of  veterans  of  the  Mexican 
War  and  there  were  at  that  time  2.673 
veterans  and  dependents  of  the  Indian 
Wars  and  24.521  widows  and  children  of 
Civil  War  veteran?  still  on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  include  a  newspaper  clipping  with  ref- 
erence to  Mrs.  Morgan's  death  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Portland  Oregonian,  on 
March  14.  last.  I  also  include  a  clipping 
from  the  Oregon  Journal,  which  ap- 
peared on  March  15,  1946: 
[From    the    Oregonian,    Portland,    Oreg ,    of 

March  14.  1946 1 

Last  Pensioner  of  1812  War  Dies  at  89  in 

Dallas  Hospital 

Mrs.  Esther  Ann  Morgan.  89.  America's 
last  pensioner  from  the  War  of  1812.  died 
Tuesday  In  a  Dallas  hospital.  Because  her 
father.  John  Hill,  and  three  uncles  fought 
with  the  New  York  mllltla  during  the  1812 
conflict,  the  partially  blind  Independence 
woman  received  a  $20  monthly  pension 
granted  by  Congress  In  1927. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  father  was  70  years  old  at 
the  time  of  her  birth  on  March  9.  1857.  In 
Des  Moines  County.  Iowa.  She  married  her 
late  husband.  James  Morgan,  there  In  1876 
and  came  to  Oregon  In  1902. 

nation   learns   stort 

She  received  Nation-wide  publicity  for  her 
unique  position  as  the  only  surviving  pen- 
sioner from  the  war  which  ended  130  years 
ago. 

Her  father  and  his  three  brothers.  Jededl/ih, 
Eben.  and  Ludlow,  received  no  pay  for  their 
services  during  the  war.  and  were  required 
to  supply  their  own  clothing  and  equipment. 
Although  he  never  received  a  pension,  her 
father  was  given  three  land  grants  In  Mis- 
souri for  his  war  services. 

Mrs.  Morgan's  grandfather.  Jedediah  Hljl. 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Surviving  are  a  daughter  and  four  sons: 
Mrs.  Pearl  Johnson  and  Verd  Morgan.  Inde- 
pendence; J.  E.  Morgan.  Portland;  John  W. 
Morgan.  Albany,  and  J.  R.  Morgan.  Ashland. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Morgan  will  bo 
conducted  at  Independence  at  2  p.  m.  Friday. 
A  delegation  of  members  of  the  Daughters 
of  1812  planned  to  go  from  Portland  to  at- 
tend. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

.     Monday,  AprU  1, 1946 

Mr.  ANGELXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
12  last,  Mrs.  Esther  Ann  Morgan  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  89  in  Dallas  Hospital, 
Dallas,  Oreg.  Mrs.  Morgan  was  the 
last  surviving  pensioner  of  the  War  of 
1812.  Her  father.  John  Hill  and  3  imcles 
fought  with  the  New  York  Militia  during 
the  1812  conflict.  She  was  granted  a 
pension  by  Congress  in  1*^7.   Her  father 


(From  the  Oregon  Journal.  Portland.  Oreg., 
of  March  15,  1946 1 

MRS.  morgan,  a  daughter  OF   1812 

One  tie  binding  the  present  to  the  past  was 
broken  when  Mrs.  Esther  Ann  Hill  Morgan, 
of  Independence.  Oieg..  died  Tuesday  in  a 
Dallas  hospital.  She  was  89,  the  last  surviv- 
ing pensioner  of  the  War  of  1812.  throtigh  her 
father's  services. 

As  a  child,  she  heard  first-hand  stories  of 
that  war  In  which  soldiers  were  not  paid  or 
Issued  uniforms.  Many  of  them  carried  their 
own  muskets.  They  received  no  cash  bonuses 
when  the  war  was  won. 

Iowa  born,  she  came  to  Oregon  In  1902.  She 
went  through  life  with  only  the  haziest  eye- 
sight because  of  mistreatment  of  an  ailment 
In  her  childhood.  Despite  the  affliction,  she 
did  all  of  her  own  housework,  reared  10  chU- 
dren.  plowed,  dragged,  and  planted  their 
farm,  because  her  husband  was  In  ill  health. 

Through  her  dim  eyes,  Mrs.  Morgan  saw 
much  of  life.  Her  favorite  pastime  in  recent 
years  had  been  giving  life  to  the  pages  of  his- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  her  grandchildren's  lit- 
tle playmates.     By  her  stories,  they  saw  ih« 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

(iF 

H|ON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  Tlf.  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  I.  1946 

IlOPE     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

exte  id   my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

incufce    the    following    statement    by 

lb.  national  leci-slative  director. 


Mr 
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TION OK  CAMS  torn  AMrunxa 
(By  J    ^    Lctb.  national  legislative  director. 
Am  vets » 
mputeea    have    petitioned    CongrMS 
Vfierans'   Administration  for  auto- 
as   part   of    their   prosthesis.     They 
that  only  with  the  aid  of  a  car  can 
cofipet*  with  the  able-bodied  veterans 
I  n«twar  period      Unfortunately,  their 
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clearly,  benefiting  from  her  memo- 
can  fashion  their  own  futures  more 


Cars  for  Amputees 


•  fact  that 
1  from 
•u  their 
■i  issue 
>  ..  .»e.  on  March  25.  the  Washington 
rrild  and  other  newspapers  directly 
W.iltfr  M    Buri*.  Veterans"  Adminis- 
dirtrtor  of  prosthetic  appliance  serv- 
tH-  iltely  opp*)8ed  to  su: 

.dlers  with  sucli  adu 


I  oys 


lext  day  Amvets  and  an  amputee 
ee  representing  350  putients  at  Wal- 
Army  Hospital,  demanded  a  clarl- 
of  the  Veterans"  Administration  pub- 
tatements  Whereupon.  Mr.  Bura 
y  \  i-ited  the  Army  hospital  to  assure 
would  listen  t  :at  he  had  been 

by  the  n> 

'  evrr.   every 

M  Mr.  Bunt 

this    ;  on   was    met    with 

negative   ;•-: .xi. 

at  Walter  Reed  feel  that  they  are 
ven  a  grand  run -around  by  this  Ad- 
ion.     They  are  deeply  resentful  of 
and  utterly  deceitful  tac- 
employed  bv  hiRh   Veterans'  Ad- 
oflli  k  their  c.^t 

Tliey  a:  J  from  one 

to  another, 
boys  who  lost  part  of  their  bodies  on 
soil  fighting  In  defense  of  this  Na- 
ve   more    respectful    consideration 
are  now  getting  from  the  bUreau- 
Washington.     The   least    that   the 
i'   Administration   can   do   for   these 
t  to  bt  itaoar*  and  straightforwatil 
deallnci  wttto  thenn. 
owing  r'  le  Wal- 

meeting  -ripe  of 

.  published  at  Waiter  Reed  Hospital. 
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CLXNNCBS    ntr    HAaO.    Sl"T    CANT    PIN 

RA 

of  a  dc- : ,d  group  of  patients 

at  Forest  Olen  to  pin  down  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ir"*-"'".on  official  to  a  definite  statement 
c  .g    cars    for    amputees    failed    this 

wrcx.  Cut  a  promise  of  a  meeting  with  the 
VA's  ac  viaory  committee  on  prosthetics  was 

"Heal  ly  400  amputees  attended  the  stormy 
:n  v.hiL-h  saw  Walter  Bura.  director  of 
tbe  VA  prosthetic  appliances  service,  evade 
not  toq  adroitly  a  score  of  questions  aimed 


at  evoking  his  perscmal  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter of  Government-purchased  cars.^ 

"Bura  entered  the  meeting  a  mi.rked  man 
as  the  result  of  sta •"—■•••;  attributed  to  him 
by    Washington    i.  rs    and    to    which 

the  amputees,  most  oi  iiirm  members  of  the 
war  amputees*  car  committee,  objected.  He 
had  ijeen  quoted  as  saying  that  "tiX)  much  is 
involved"  In  issuing  cars  to  du«abled  patients. 

"Confronted  with  this  statement,  and 
others.  Bura  attempted  to  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat but  was  trapped  several  times  by  well- 
aimed  queries  from  men  determined  to  ob- 
tain from  him  an  afftrmatlve  answer  to  the 
question  of  whether  he  personally  favored 
the  VA  giving  cars  to  men  who  have  lost  a 
limb  in  the  war.  He  never  pavp  that  answer 
directly,  much  to  the  verbal  disturbance 
of  the  audience. 

"The  VA  offlclal.  himself  an  AK  amputee, 
never  commuted  himself  beyond  a  promise 
to  "be  the  first  to  buy  cars  lor  you  fellows 
if  legislation  Is  passed  authorizing  me  to 
do  so.'  He  explained  that  although  current 
regulations  now  empower  the  VA  to  pur- 
chase electrically  operated  vehicles  for  para- 
plegtc<:.  there  i.*  no  provision  for  automo- 
biles -  as 
to  wh  od 
idea    to    push    pn.o.Nuf^e    i                  le^isiaiion. 

"After    the    mcetiiii;    w  ,    urned    ofll- 

cially.  Bura  was  surrounded  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  amputees  still  unsuiisfled  with  his 
responses.  Finally  it  was  agreed  that  the 
men  should  select  a  committee  to  meet  with 
the  advisory  group  which  Bura  said  he  had 
selected  and  by  whose  decision  in  the  mat- 
ter i»e  would  abide.  A  meeting  of  the  two 
groups  will  be  held  next  moir  tid. 

■  "Whatever    the    advisory    <.  ee    de- 

cides will  satisfy  me,'  he  said.  I  ii  ^o  along 
with  the  committee,  which  I  think  la  truly 
representative.    That's  all  I  can  say." " 


Our  Armed  Forces  and  the  Communists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or    rONNECTICVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREiJENTATlVES 
Monday.  April  1   1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
current  inquiry  into  an  alleged  "caste 
system"  in  our  defense  e.stabh-shments. 
one  t^  d  be  kept  clearly  in  mind 

by    1  -  and    the    public.     That 

point  IS  the  fact  that  the  first  purpose  of 
the  Communist  propram  in  any  country 
is  to  destroy  public  confldonce  in  the 
military  leadership  of  the  country. 

We  have  just  concluded  an  a'itound- 
Ingly  successful  military  operation  which, 
d        '    '  from  Washins;' 
1  -  and  military  c . 

sea  and  In  every  enemy  territory.  The 
^t .-..,. .^y  ai^jj  tactics  of  this  immense 
(  n  were  conceived  and  developed 

by   our   pri"  illy   trained   Regular 

offlcers.  whu  ;.-;..  devoted  their  lives  to 
studying  the  most  efficient  methods  of 

a  .  "es. 
That  this  could  not  have  been  achieved 
without  an  equal  devotion -on  the  part  of 
millions  of  temporary  officers  and  mm 
goes  withou'  But  it  is  very  cer- 
tain that  w/. I  he  training  given  to 

our  temporary  fighters  by  those  whose 
sole  profession  is  the  use  of  arms,  we 
could  not.  in  the  crucial  time  given,  have 
built  a  war  machine  of  civilians  skilled 


enough  to  pain  victory.  A  modem  war 
cannot  be  won  by  merely  brave  m«in  who, 
as  WiUiam  Jennings  Bryan  boasted, 
would  spring  to  arms  by  millions  over- 
night. 

Surely  we  have  not  so  soon  forgotten 
that  the  efforts  of  Axis  apents,  and  from 
1939  to  1941— June  22— the  efforts  of 
all  Communist  and  Communist  adher- 
ents, were  centered  upon  denying  to  our 
Army  and  Navy  the  public  funds  and 
the  public  confidence  needed  to  keep 
our  armed  forces  materially  equipped, 
adequately  manned,  and  supported  by 
the  spiritual  strength  which  soldiers  call 
morale. 

By  all  means  let  us  examine  every 
legitimate  complaint,  and  hear  every 
gripe,  and  use  the  facts  to  better  our 
defense  »  'iment.    But  in  the  proc- 

ess, let  u  ..  ^  in  mind  the  basic  fact 
that  the  first  duty  and  the  only  duty  of 
our  profes.-.ion3l  soldiers  and  sailors  is 
to  defend  the  United  Slates  auainst  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic.  Any 
charge  broupht  against  them  which  is 
not  founded  upon  some  evidence  of  fail- 
ure to  honor  that  duty  should  be  exam- 
ined with  minutest  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  further  support  of  the 
facts  about  our  armed  forces.  I  call  at- 
tention to  three  articles  by  Mr.  Frank 
Waldrop,  which  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in 
the  Record  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks: 

I  From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
March  10.  1946 1 

aOMCBODT  S  LTING 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 

West  Point.  N.  Y.— There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  in  the  magazines,  newspapers  and  by 
opinion-formers  of  many  kinds  lately  alx>ut 
the  "Prussian  menace  "  of  the  West  Point 
mind  and  Its  '"threat  to  America." 

So.  I  came  up  here  to  ha\e  a  look  around. 
And  I  can  report  promptly  that  somelxxlys 
lying.  I  can  also  report  that  you  will  t>e  read- 
ing a  good  deal  about  West  Point  from  me 
for  awhile,  so  if  you  are  not  interested,  new 
is  the  time  to  check  out. 

la:  -to  undertake  not  only  to  tell 

some  bout  what  Is  actually  polng  on 

at  the  Uiuitd  States  "  ^  -.y  here 

at  West  Point,  but  al.-  ;e  light 

on  the  faces  of  those  who  are  giving  out  with 
all  this  "Prussian  menace"  talk. 

They  couldn't  have  picked  a  better  time, 
for  their  purposes,  to  start  an  assault  upon 
this  place. 

As  millions  of  war  veterans  come  pourirg 
home,  their  gripes  against  the  army  are  loud 
and  fierce.    And  often  Wf " 

Any  cfHcer  who  has  a  g:  sty  will 

admit  that  in  the  little  ttan^t>  v.bich  make 
army  life  more  bearable,  he  does  better  day 
in  and  day  out  than  his  men. 

His  clothes  have  more  snap  and  swank. 
his  food — sometimes— is  l)etter. 

His  pay  Is  higher.  He  has  better  olT-duty 
hangouts. 

And  If  the  girls  In  these  times  don't  go  for 
a  lieutenant  quicker  than  for  a  private,  then 
tbe  female  of  the  species  has  changed,  in- 
deed. 

The  reason  the  cfBcer  lives  better  is  simple 
and  sound. 

The  army  is  built  around  Its  professional 
oflJcer  corps  who  take  up  the  military  as  a 
hfe:;me  Job. 

rhe  soldiers  unaer  them  come  and  go  in 
a  steady  stream  as  enlistments  expire. 

So.  naturally,  in  order  to  keep  officers  of 
high  caliber  the  civil  government  provides 
for  them  a  better  standard  of  living  than  It 
can  hope  to  maintain  for  the  changing  per- 
sonnel in  the  ranks. 
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That"8  all  there  is  to  the  "officer  caste" 
and  it  makes  sense. 

To  fight  and  win  this  latest  war.  the  Army 
was  expanded  some  8.000  percent.  For  every 
prewar  Regular  Army  officer,  about  99  new 
officers  were  drawn  from  civil  life. 

If  from  all  these,  professional  and  war- 
time alike,  there  liad  not  been  some  officers 
wlio  have  abused  their  privileges  even  to 
the  extent  of  infringing  the  rights  of  their 
men.  then  all  of  human  nature  would  seem 
to  have  undergone  an  unprecedented  revolu- 
tion. 

But  il  any  honest  officer  will  admit  these 
abuses  occurred,  it  is  equally  true  that  any 
GI  who  is  honest  will  also  have  to  say  that 
it  will  always  be  so. 

Reverse  the  field  and  make  enlisted  men 
of  the  officers  and  offlcers  of  the  men.  Would 
there  be  privilege  and  abuse?  You  know 
what  the  honest  answer  has  to  be. 

No.  GI  gripes  are  natural,  normal,  and  in- 
evitable. And  they  are  not  the  inspiration  of 
these  attacks  on  West  Point. 

The  real  attack  is  simply  taking  advantage 
of  them  in  the  hope  of  destroying  the  United 
States  Miiitary  Academy.  And  why  does 
anybody  want  West  Point  to  vanish? 

"That  is  the  story  I  propose  to  unfold  from 
here  on  in.  But  first  something  about  this 
place. 

The  great  weakness  of  American  civiliza- 
tion today  is  exactly  that  criticism  Lord  Ma- 
caulav  made  of  our  Constitution  so  long 
age:  "all  sail  and  no  anchor  ""  We  lack  spirit- 
ual and  altttract  standards  to  which  we  will 
repair  automatically  in  times  of  ease  as 
well  as  In  times  of  strife. 

We  are  very  able  at  defying  authority  but 
not  so  able  at  living  without  it.  as  indeed  no 
people  have  ever  been,  nor  will  any  ever  be. 
This  is  a  serious  as  well  as  a  real  deficiency. 
most  especially  so  In  a  country  such  as  ours 
which  Is  an  unnatural  and.  so  far.  extremely 
lucky  mingling  of  world  racial,  religious,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  ideal.s. 

Up  to  this  point  in  our  history  we  have 
been  very  successful.  We  have  overcome 
foreign  domination,  civil  war.  and  twice  have 
exerted  force  abroad  in  a  measure  undreamed 
in   the   history  of   man   before. 

Whatever  happened  to  compare  with  the 
furious  performance  of  America  in  1917,-18? 
In  Its  way  It  was  an  even  greater  military 
operation  than  anything  we  have  done  in  this 
latest  war.  because  It  was  started  from  a 
very  much  smaller  base,  without  any  logis- 
tic precedent  and  within  a  limiUlion  of  time 
that  we  still  do  not  adequately  evaluaU. 
After  all.  we  had  some  experience  tables  for 
this  second  operation. 

But  still  here  we  are  row  dominant  yet 
lacking  f.  national  spirit.  Our  churches  in- 
doctrinate few.  Our  schools  do  worse  than 
nothing.  They  do  constructive  barm. 
They  indoctrinate  negatively.  They  teach 
how  to  negate,  but  they  do  not  teach  the 
other  thing,  tiecause  it  is  not  present  among 
their  equipment  in  the  first  place.  They 
do  not  teach  belief  in  anything  for  tbe 
things  of  the  spirit  are  mining  in  our  edu- 
cational system. 

West  Point  Is  unique. 

Its  motto  is:  Duty,  honor,  country.  And 
those  are  not  idle  words.  The  cadet  is  taught 
positively  what  duty  is.  He  is  taught  posi- 
tively what  honor  is.  And  he  is  taught  what 
country  means. 

This  teaching  is  not  Just  routine.  It  is 
never  finished.  It  is  a  philosophy  and  a  force 
of  the  spirit  which  has  been  enriched  by  in- 
struction, precedent,  example,  and  accom- 
plishment in  war  and  In  peace. 

These  people  who  talk  about  West  Point 
as  Prussian,  and  as  a  school  for  antldemo- 
crats.  speak  from  the  depths  of  not  Just 
Ignorance  but  from  the  depths  of  those  de- 
ficiencies I  have  indicated  above. 

They  are  lacking  In  the  things  of  the 
spirit  themselves  as  educators.     They  have 


no  philosophy  which  they  can  make  alive 
for  the  students  put  in  their  charge,  and 
therefore  they  do  not  appreciate  tbe  aims 
and  purposes  and  the  dedication  of  West 
Point. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  all  of  this 
is  pretty  higli-flown  talk,  but  I  know  it  to  be 
true.  I  have  an  advantage  over  Dr.  A.  E. 
Morgan,  whom  I  cite  you  in  the  February 
American  Mercury. 

I  have  been  a  cadet  at  West  Point  and 
he  has  not.  I  am  not  temperamentally 
adaptable  to  Army  life  but  I  know  what 
It  is.  And  I  know  what  it  takes  out  of  a 
man  and  what  It  expects  of  him,  and  I  re- 
spect the  professional  officer  of  the  United 
States  Army  because  I  know  these  things. 
I  am  very  much  disturl)ed  because  I  see 
coming — Indeed,  It  has  already  come — a  re- 
vulsion in  this  covfntry  which  is  going  to 
strike  down  the  obvious  because  we  are  now 
for  the  moment  sick  and  vomiting  from  war. 
Lacking  that  anchor  and  having  so  much  sail 
we  are  going  to  say,  "To  hell  with  the  Army." 
And,  "Down  with  the  brass  hats  and  the 
caste  system  and  the  Prussians  and  the  anti- 
democrats,"    and    pretty    soon    "the    G— : — 

d Fascists  in  the  Pentagon  " 

In  this  competitive  world— I  do  not  need 
to  enlarge — the  Russians  have  the  national 
spirit.  The  British  have  It.  The  Germans 
had  It.  Who  thinks  we  can  survive  with- 
out it? 

West  Point  Is  a  dedicated  institution. 
Except  for  the  most  extreme  and  profound  of 
the  church  schools,  there  is  nothing  like  it 
left  in  the  world  today.  It  has  a  continuity 
of  history  and  proud  accompllFhment  that 
cannot  »je  matched  by  any  other  military 
school  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  aggregate  of  its  service  to  our  Republic 
Is  little  known  and  certainly  unappreciated, 
and.  most  important,  it  can  be  destroyed  very 
easily,  indeed.  For  do  not  forget— West 
Point  has  no  private  means  of  Its  own. 

It  Is.  above  all.  totally  the  creature  of  the 
public  will.  It  Is  founded  on  and  maintained 
by  tax  money  and  nothing  more.  It  is  a 
body  of  servants,  and  its  services  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  in  an  Instant. 

I  make  here  a  prediction— that  West 
Point,  unless  now  it  is  understood  by  the 
American  people,  will  be  destroyed  and  that 
our  Nation  will  be  the  loser. 

For  it  does  supply,  in  spite  of  all.  a  per- 
sistent infusion  of  patriotism  Into  our  na- 
tional life  in  times  when  patriotism  Is  un- 
popular, and  that  is  the  essence  of  its  whole 
purpose. 

And  so,  in  sum:  If  the  American  civiliza- 
tion is  to  go  on  and  t)ecome  a  greater  civiliza- 
tion, it  must  have  things  of  the  spirit.  The 
schools  do  not  supply  these,  and  for  the  most 
part  neither  do  the  churches. 

But  West  Point  teaches  some  at>s tractions 
as  positive  and  elemental  forces  of  daily 
conduct. 

It  never  ceases  to  astonish  me  to  discover 
how  long  those  teachings  live  in  West  Point's 
graduates  after  they  have  left  this  unique  old 
monastery  and  have  gone  out  into  the  world. 
And  for  that  alone,  if  nothing  else,  it  needs 
understanding 
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WHO    ARE  THET? 

(By  Frank  C.  Waldrop) 
Well,  now  that  the  War  Department  has 
appointed  a  board  of  ex-officers  and  enlisted 
men  to  study  over  the  behavior  of  our  Army 
in  the  war  Just  ended  and  see  what  needs  to 
be  done  to  improve  the  Armys  democracy  of 
spirit,  the  hell  is  going  to  pop. 

Already,  letters  are  coming  In  hot  with 
grieviences  and  tales  of  "what  they  did  to 
me." 

Most  wartime  soldiers  start  their  Jobs  not 
through  free  choice,  but  by  selection  of  the 


draft  t>oanls.  They  arent  invited  to  Ilk*  all 
this.  They  are  ordered  to  do  what  they  h»ve 
to  do  because  a  war  is  de^Jared  by  Congress 
and  it  is  up  to  them  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Naturally,  such  a  rough  deal  sits  hard  with 
most  as  it  would  with  anybody.  But  that  is 
no  reason  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  and  the 
facts  of  life. 

And  it  is  not  a  truth  or  a  fact  of  life  that 
the  officers  of  our  wartime  Army  were  a 
corps  of  brass-bound,  heel-clicking  comics 
who  claimed  a  natural  right  to  all  the  credit 
while  their  men  did  the  dirty  work. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  far  the  most  offlcers 
were  amateurs,  not  even  professionals.  Like 
the  men,  they  were  on  the  Job  temporarily, 
and  are  Just  as  glad  to  get  out  of  uniform  as 
anytxxly  else. 

From  Pearl   Harlxjr  to  VJ-day,  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  took  in  10,400,000  mili- 
tary personnel — male  and  female. 
Of  these,  97.000  were  offlcers. 
The  officers  were  made  up  as  follows: 
From  the  Regular  Army,  18,000. 
Of  the  18.000  Regular  Army  officers.  9.000 
were  graduates  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point.  N.  Y. 

The  others  had  got  their  commissions 
either  by  rising  from  the  ranks,  by  appoint- 
ment from  colleges  with  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps,  were  selected  specialists,  or 
had  come  into  the  Army  during  World  War  I 
with  temporary  commissions  and  had  stayed 
on  after  the  peace. 

So  of  the  970,000  offlcers  in  our  Army  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  VJ-day,  952.000  were  tempo- 
rary, drawn  in  for  the  emergency.  Just  the 
same  as  the  enlisted  troops. 

Of   the   952.000   temporary   officers,   28,000 
were  women — Wacs,  nurses,  etc. 
That  leaves  924.000  male  officers. 
Of    these.    72.000    were    doctors,    dentists, 
pharmacists,    chaplains,    and    veterinarians. 
That  leaves  852,000. 

Of  these.  24,000  wer  specialists — scientists, 
production  experts  (like  Lieutenant  General 
Knudsen  of  General  Motors),  lawyers,  news- 
paper and  public  relations  hot  shots,  and 
financial  advisers. 

That  leaves  828.000  offlcers  for  the  fighting 
arms  and  services. 

Of  these.  227.000  came  straight  in  from 
civilian  life  with  commissions  from  the  Na- 
tional Guard  or  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps, 
made  up  of  men  who  took  military  training 
in  college,  against  the  day  they  might  toe 
needed  m  war. 

That  leaves  601,000  officers,  about  62  per- 
cent of  all  the  officers  in  the  wartime  Army. 
And  how  many  of  these  do  you  think  were 
former  enlisted  men? 

The  answer:  All  of  them. 
Yep.  Of  970.000  offlcers  in  our  Army  be- 
tween Pearl  Hartior  and  VJ-day.  601,000  start- 
ed out  as  enlisted  soldiers  and  either  rose  up 
through  the  ranks  as  air  cadets,  as  graduates 
of  the  officers'  candidate  schools  in  the 
Ground  Forces,  or  were  comnUssioned  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

An  air  cadet  Is  not  an  officer,  and  if  at  any 
p)oint  on  his  way  toward  a  commission  he 
washes  out.  back  to  the  ranks  he  goes.  Or  so 
it  was  in  wartime,  anyhow. 

How.  then,  can  anybody  make  a  "caste"  out 
of  any  such  officer  corps? 

The  whole  story  is  phony  from  front  to 
back  and  won't  sUnd  up  in  the  light  of 
truth. 

But  you  may  say  the  "caste"  is  not  amon:: 
these.  It  is  the  West  Pointers.  Let's  see  it 
that's  true.  Cadets  are  appointed  to  We^t 
Point  by  the  Memliers  of  Congress,  for  the 
most  part.  A  few  win  competitive  examina- 
tions from  the  Army  and  National  Guard  and 
for  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presidential  ap- 
pointments. 

Tne  vast  majority,  however,  are  sent  by 
Congress  from  the  districts  and  States  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  represent. 
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In  between  Is  reflect.  _  tme  every 

rfliKloua.  economic,  and  national  fac- 
at  h:i8  none  Into  making  America. 
only  dlatlnctlon  of  claaa  common  to 
all -la  Just  one:  American 
:hat   surelv.  it  la  not  wrong  to  be  prcud 
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WHAT  IS  AN  orncca? 
(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 
Inning  with  the  passage  of  the  draft  law 
and  up  thrt  *.  about  1 '2. 000 000 

n    men   ar.':  n    have   been   put 

the  mill  of  mil  ne     They 

learned  to  wear  \i  up  at  an 

nted  time,  do  an  appointed  Job.  eat  at 
>inted  hour,  and  rest  when  told. 
have  had  a  close-up.  personal  look  at 
of    life    now    popularly    damned    In 
aa  retfimentation.  and  by  and  large 
lent  like  It. 

Kxly  can  blame  them  much.    The  mlli- 

)rofe«sion  Is  a  very  hard  life  at  its  very 

for  the  core  and  center  of   It  Is  aelf- 

int  and  discipline  for  all.  from  general 

va'.e      And  since  1940  the  hardness  has 

mul'iplied  In  every  conceivable  way 

only  has  everything  had  to  be  done  In 

Not  only  has  there  been  a  shortage 

of  the  things  necesaary  to  carry  out 

>n  Job     Not  only  haa  inexperience  been 

rather  than  the  exception. 
.  woTit  of  all.  the  end  product  of  the 
Job  haa  meant  a  good  chance  of  getting 
For  we  were  at  war. 
war   means  going  out  to  kill  people 
ire  tr\ing  to  kill  you.    That  sort  of  thing 

very  personal  In  the  long  run 
naturally  it  U  very  simple  and  obvious 
<uch  goings  on  are  bound  to  stir  the 
t  resentment. 

.kea  quite  a  high  order  of  man  to  or- 
1  lend  people  aa  Individualistic  aa 
-nr;<>   into  any  such   condition  aa 
ibove. 

in  successively  through  major 

-  m  every  quarter  of  the  globe  la  an 

:ipllahment   unparalleled  In  history. 

other  nation  ha«  ever  attempted  stKh  a 

and   certainly   none   haa  ever   accom- 

anything    even    remotely    like    the 

war    Just    fought    by    the    American 


T  ale 


let 


led 


glob  l1 
p*)f  le. 

TI  e  fighting  leadership  of  the  American 
Rati  )n  haa  stemmed  from  two  sources,  the 
UnitKi  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 
Md  .  and  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  N.  Y. 
Tl  •  Nary  haant  bad  to  deal  with  nearly 
n  any  people  as  the  Army,  and  so  Its  of  • 
are  not  nearly  so  much  under  ezaml- 
oX  tiie  Nation  as  a  whole. 


til  m 


Therefore.  In  these  articles  I  have  been 
dsiaf  on  thU  general  subject  I  have  had  little 
eooogli  to  say  about  the  Naval  Academy  or 

lu  I 

B-  .  -  -d  large  It  serves  the  same  purpose 
aa  West  Point  and  ao  when  the  purpose  of 
one  Academy  Is  being  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  other  Is  being  explained,  too. 

Perhaps  you'd  Ilk.  '  .w  a  little  more 
abi.ui  how  the  Unit.  finds  and  trains 

lU  professional  career  Army  officers. 

A  little  insight  Into  the  actual  facts  of 
record  may  help  you  to  get  a  true  perspec- 
tive on  the  postwar  reaction  of  gripes  against 
the  "brass  hats." 

A     '  c  important.  It  may  help  you  to 

set-  b.irk  of  the  more  sinister  attacks 

on  tlie  pruu-  ^  by  the  Com- 

munlaU  wh.    .  ejudices  Into 

a  real  danger  t<>  our  Nations  security. 

The  Inited  States  gets  Its  Army  officers 
year  In  and  year  out.  primarily,  from  the 
United  State*  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  Aa  vacancies  cccur  In  the  lowest  rank 
of  commissi  "cers  (second  lieutenants i 

the«*~are  fl.  iw  of  Congress,  flrst  from 

grad  clusies   at   West    Point,    then   by 

tC  '  have  passed  examinations  either 

from  c.v.i  life,  directly,  or  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Army  or  Its  Reserve  officers. 

Cadets  are  appointed  to  the  Military  Acad- 
emy by  the  President  of  the  United  States  In 
quotas  and  by  areas  designated  by  Congress 
Most  of  them  are  recommended  by  Senators 
and  Represent.it ives  from  the  48  States 
Others  are  'ed  by  Delegates  in  Con- 

gress  from  ritorifs      The   District  of 

Columbia  Board  of  >  nates 

the  quota  from  tht-  .a  (at 

present,  s.x).  Prom  Puerto  Rico,  the  recom- 
mendations are  made  by  the  Resident  Com- 
missioner. 

The  Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
nominate^  Iroin  among  the  civilians  In  his 
zone. 

Heads  of  selected  honor  military  schools, 
such  as  Culver,  nominate  their  quotaa  and 
from  among  the  Regular  Army  and  National 
Guard,  selectirns  are  made  on  the  basis  of 
competitive  examination  to  Qll  the  congres- 
sionally  fixed  quota. 

Finally,  the  President  has  a  quota  of  ap- 
pointments of  his  own  and  so  does  the  Vice 
President,  These  Include  a  percentage  who 
have  to  be  sona  of  deceased  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  are  chosen  on  the  basis  of  a  com- 
petitive examination. 

All  in  all.  the  cadets  represent  just  about 
every  section  of  American  life. 

To  bt  acceptable,  the  cadet  must  be  not 
less  than  17  years  old  nor  more  than  31.  He 
has  to  pass  a  severe  physical  examination 
and  must  have  an  education  of  high-school 
quality  determined  either  by  examination 
or  approved  by  the  academic  board  at  West 
Point  on  the  basis  of  the  record  of  his  school. 
Once  In  the  Academy,  the  cadet  is  held 
to  a  severe  standard  of  physical  and  mental 
training,  but  above  all  he  Is  tested  in  his 
development  of  character  and  ability  to  lead. 
The  Army  has  the  view  that  it  cannot 
send  men  out  to  lead  other  men  In  battle 
and  Into  the  presence  of  death  unless  these 
leaders  have  a  high  sense  of  responsibility. 
To  develop  that,  the  cadet  Is  taught  fru- 
gality, honesty,  and  other  habits  of  mind  that 
»ome  people  now  consider  old-fashioned  and 
even  comical.  But  still  these  habits  seem 
to  survive  generation  after  generation,  even 
so,  and  eventually  they  reward  whoever  prac- 
tices them. 

And  as  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline, 
the  rule  at  West  Point  Is  that  you  can  lead 
the  American  soldier  anywhere,  but  that  you 
cannot  order  him  anywhere. 

Looking  iMCk  upon  the  performance  of  the 
American  soldier  In  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
it  would  seem  that  there  Is  something  in 
the  system.  More  in  detail  about  It  from 
time  to  time. 


But  this  much,  now:  It  Is  a  system  that  Is 
fundamentally  American,  grown  out  of  the 
nature  of  our  country,  and  It  works. 

Don't  let  anybody  kid  you  about  that.  It 
works. 


GoTemment  Corporatioot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  ' 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  iiissocti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondau.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  PLOESEIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing Is  my  address  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  As.-o- 
ciation.  St  Louis.  Mo  ,  on  the  morning 
of  Tuesday.  March  26.  1946: 

Gentlemen,  the  United  States  of  America 
has    come    thrcugh    a    period    of    enormous 
Federal  Government  expansion.    While  there  | 
has  been  a  constant  expansion  over  the  his-  , 
tory  of  the  country  commensurate  with  the  i 
f  a  growing  republic,  the  periods  of 
.   ility   are   the   times   when   we   mu*t 
be  pariicu!  ant.     Wars  are  account- 

able   for    bu  .tic    growth.     There   Is    a 

tendency  not  to  dismantle  wartime  Govern- 
ment org.\ni?atlon  as  much  as  we  >-hcu!d 
in  the  postwar  period.  Today  I  propose  to 
call  your  attention  to  governmental  growth 
which  cannot  necessarily  be  charged  to  the 
exigencies  cf  war. 

The  Nation  has  gone  through  9>2  years  of 
fiscal  debauchery  and  3 '2  years  of  world  mil- 
itary collision.  It  is  certainly  high  time  for 
us  to  carefully  analyze  where  we  have  been, 
where  we  are.  and  where  we  are  going. 

Troubled  with  depression  and  despairing 
our  Industrial  ability,  in  1933  we  started  on 
a  financial  drunk  After  each  special  gov- 
ernmental priming  orgy,  we  attempted  to 
sober  cur  fantasies  and  Insobriety  by  a  new 
session  of  Federal  spending,  a  new  drink  of 
deficits  and  waste.  Then  came  the  war  and 
we  were  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation  com- 
pelled to  go  overboard  to  a  new  depth  of 
debt  never  before  known  by  any  govern- 
ment. 

It  must  be  said,  end  failure  to  admit  Is 
practiced  dishonesty,  that  a  true  balance 
sheet  of  the  Federal  Government  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  produced  by  either  'he  Treasury  or 
the  Budget  Bureau  or  any  other  branch 
of  the  Government.  We  do  not  accurately 
know  where  we  stand  financially,  and  under 
our  present  methods  of  povernment  account- 
ing and  handling  of  funds,  wc  shall  never 
know.  We  live  by  financial  confusion  and 
bureaucratic   ex  nee.     It    Is   an   every- 

day course  In  -.  ;ie  right  hand  seldom 

knows  what  the  left  hand  Is  collecting  or 
spending.  The  President's  budget  message 
to  the  Congress  this  past  January  is  a  good  ex- 
ample. This  is  not  specific  criticism  cf  the 
Chief  Executive,  but  of  the  system  for  which 
he  now  has  become  responsible.  Bigness  in 
government  Is  In  Itself  an  evil. 

Under  the  Constitution  the  Congress  Is 
charged  with  determining  what  the  revenue 
shall  be.  Under  the  Constitution  the  Con- 
gress Is  charged  with  the  responsibility  and 
sole  authority  for  appropriations.  Beyond 
these  designations  by  the  Congress  it  is  not 
constitutionally  {permissible  to  either  raise 
revenue  or  expend  money  on  behalf  of  the- 
Federal  Oovernm.%it  In  recent  years  we 
have  grown  Into  a  direct  avoidance  of  both 
constitutional  responsibility,  so  far  as  tb«t 
Congress  is  concerned,  and  constitutional  ob- 
servance so  far  as  the  executive  departmen' 
is  concerned  These  are  most  serious  Indict- 
ments of  practices  which,  if  continued,  spell 
ultimate  financial  disaster  for  the  Nation. 
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As  long  as  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  refuses  to  properly  staff  tt<  appropria- 
tion committees  and  continues  the  present- 
day  practice  of  easy  deHciency  appropriations, 
the  wasteful  Federal  fiscal  situation  Is  un- 
reachable Reform  and  true  accountability 
can  only  come  through  the  Congress.  Elimi- 
nation of  waste  and  lUepal  spending  can,  to  a 
great  degree,  be  accomplished  by  tne  Execu- 
tive, but  under  the  bureaucratic  monster 
which  is  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, wane  Is  the  designed  practice  and 
not  the  error.  Citizens  can  hardly  hope  lor 
this  bureaucratic  monster  to  bring  about 
Its  own  reform  under  any  situation  short  of 
collapae  and  bankruptcy.  The  very  approach 
of  the  Budget  Bureau  !s.  How  much  can  we 
spend?  not  how  lltUe  can  the  Government  be 
operated  for"*  By  many  In  the  Congress  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  Is  conslderet:  the  holy 
of  holies. 

There  has  been  a  trend  In  executive  gov- 
ernment to  avoid  the  appropriating  author- 
ity of  the  Congress  by  the  creation  of  an 
almost  endless  chain  of  Government  cor- 
porations, with  authority  to  borrow  and 
dissipate  their  own  funds.  These  ccrpora- 
tlons  have  come  to  resemble  a  sort  of  inverted 
Fascist  state.  They  are  Government -owned, 
but  privately  run  by  a  group  of  selt-perpetu- 
atlng  ofBceholders  who  assume  no  fealty 
save  to  themselves,  and  need  not  be  con- 
cerned alxjut  reporting  a  profitable  operation 
to  their  stockholdeis — the  people. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  and  cut  of 
Congress  about  the  greying  tendency  to 
establish  a  government  by  corporations,  and 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  growing  sys- 
tem Is  one  of  danger  to  our  governmental 
structure  In  many  ways. 

The  Byrd  joint  economy  committee  re- 
cently reported  that  we  had  fifty-odd  Govern- 
ment corporations  which,  with  the  many 
subsidiaries  operating  throughout  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  bank  districts,  make  a  total  of 
more  than  100  corporations  engaged  in  per- 
forming functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Many  such  corporations  have  been 
created  under  the  laws  of  the  States,  such  as 
of  Maryland.  Delaware.  New  York,  and  per- 
h.ips  other  States.  There  have  been  grave 
questions  raised  as  to  the  authority  for.  and 
validity  of,  the  creation  of  State  corporations 
to  perform  functions  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. In  one  instance,  when  Congress  di- 
rected the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion to  organize,  or  cause  the  organization 
of.  a  corporation  to  handle  and  deal  In  criti- 
cal materials  In  World  War  II.  the  RFC  pre- 
pared its  own  charters  for  several  such  cor- 
porations, and  started  them  on  their  careers 
of  handling  Federal  funds.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  Congress  h.ns  abolished  all  of  those 
RFC  wartime  corporations  except  the  one 
created  as  the  Petroleum  Reserves  Corpora- 
tion, which,  after  numerous  and  question- 
able Executive  transfers,  has  turned  up  in  the 
Executive  OfBces  of  the  President  under  the 
name  of  War  Assets  Corporation,  with  the 
authority  administratively,  and  executively 
clothed  with  sole  power,  to  dispose  of  all  do- 
mestic surpltis  war  property  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words.  Congress,  it  seems, 
has  had  little  to  say  about  the  career  of  that 
corporation,  as  It  should  have  had. 

I  am  convinced  that  Government  by  cor- 
porations IS  attended  with  more  dangers  and 
evils  than  with  any  amount  of  good  that 
comes  from  their  operations,  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires that  all  funds  for  defraying  the  legiti- 
mate expenses  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  be  raised  by  uniform  taxation:  and  that 
the  taxes  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

Article  I.  section  8  of  the  Constitution  pro- 
vided that— 

"No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law:  and  a  regular  statement  and 
account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 


all  public  money  shall   be  published  from 
time  to  time." 

As  shown  by  title  31.  section  628.  United 
States  Code,  we  have  had  a  law  since  1809 
which  provides: 

'Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  sums 
appropriated    for    the    various    branches    of  ■ 
expenditure   in   the  public  service  shall   be 
applied  solely  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  respectively  made,  and  for  no  others." 

In  a  great  many  Instances.  Congress  hss 
purportedly  given  the  Government  corpora- 
tions power  to  Issue  their  own  notes,  bonds, 
and  evidences  of  indebtedness  which  are  fully 
and  unconditionally  guaranteed,  as  to  prin- 
cipal and  Interest,  by  the  United  States. 
There  are  people  vho  say  that.  In  view  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  system  established  for 
raising  funds  for  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, withdrawing  them  from  the  Treasury 
and  the  like,  it  was  not  within  the  power  of 
the  Congress  to  give  authority  to  the  cor- 
porations to  pletlge  the  credit  of  the  United 
St.ates  to  the  payment  of  their  obligations. 
That  claim  certainly  is  not  without  reason, 
since  the  corporate  system  certainly  does 
tend  to  Inflate  the  public  debt — even  to 
establish  a  public  debt  In  addition  to  the  one 
usually  referred  to.  Certainly  when  a  cor- 
poration functions  on  funds  raised  by  its 
own  action.  It  cannot  be  said  to  operate  on 
funds  raised  by  taxation  and  withdrawn  from 
the  Treasury  pursuant  to  acts  of  Congress 
appropriating   them. 

The  horde  of  corporations  has  become  so 
great  and  powerful,  and  so  little  has  been 
known  of  their  operations  and  financial 
transactions  and  conditions,  that  Congress 
recently  passed  laws  providing  for  the  con- 
trol of  their  operations,  and  for  a  study 
looking  Into  the  dissolution  of  some  of  them, 
or  for  bringing  them  strictly  under  the  con- 
trol of  Congress.  With  a  public  debt  and 
contingent  liabilities  near  the  end  of  1945 
amounting  to  more  than  $650,000,000,000,  It 
would  seem  that  proper  and  adequate  con- 
trol of  these  corporations  should  be  speedily 
accomplished. 

The  direct  public  debt  Is  estimated  In  the 
neighborhood  of  $265,000,000,000.  but  this 
does  not  include  the  numerous  public  liabili- 
ties Incurred  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
has  been  estimated  by  authorities  as  compe- 
tent as  any  that  the  total  gross  debt  and 
contingent  UabiUties  approximate  $650,000,- 
000.000.  I  personally  have  the  opinion  that 
substantial  billions  can  be  liquidated  with- 
out the  raising  of  revenue  for  the  purpose. 
This  must  be  done  through  the  collection 
and  liquidation  of  outstanding  Government 
loans  and  through  discontinuance  of  various 
lending  policies  which  have,  in  fact,  outgrown 
their  emergency  need  or  usefulness.  We  have 
recently  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  which 
tends  to  bring  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  appropriating  authority  for  these 
many  Government  corporations.  Congress 
has  reorganized  its  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees so  that  one  subcommittee  will  review 
the  appropriations  for  all  Government  cor- 
porations, and  r.ll  Government  corporations 
will  submit  their  budgets  through  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  This  gives  the  first 
opportunity  for  the  Congress  to  analyze  the 
need  of  the  continuance  of  these  corporate 
agencies.  It  is  too  early,  as  a  member  of 
that  new  subcommittee,  for  me  to  say  which 
of  these  corporations  should  be  discontinued 
forthwith,  or  which  should  be  maintained. 
A  brief  review  Indicates  that  most  of  them 
should  be  required  to  begin  liquidating  at 
an   early  date. 

There  is  today  a  prohibition  of  the  Chief 
Executive  creating  new  corporations,  but  we 
have  found  even  under  that  circumstance,  in 
the  case  of  the  War  Assets  Corporation,  cir- 
cumvention of  the  intent  of  the  law.  Fur- 
ther circumvention  or  violation,  either  tech- 
nically or  Intentionally,  miist  be  averted  and 
the  Government  cf  the  United  States  must  be 
brought  under  cartful  fiscal  supervision. 


I  am  Inclined  to  believe  that  the  present 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  outgrown  Its  orig- 
inal purpose,  and  has  been  used  in  recent 
years  as  a  vehicle  with  which  to  whitewash 
waste  and  abort  congressional  Intention.  As 
a  part  of  the  Executive  office  of  the  Govern- 
ment, it  has  been  used  as  a  means  for  the 
establishment  of  policy  over  and  beyond  fiscal 
requirements.  It  probably  will  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  present  Budget  Bureau  In  Its 
entirety,  set  up  in  Its  place  a  new,  revital- 
ized OflRce  for  the  Budget.  One  can  hardly 
expect  this  to  come  about  under  present-day 
extravagances,  but  it  must  come  if  we  are  to 
have  a  new  day  In  the  fiscal  affairs  of  our 
Federal  Government  and  if  we  are  to  avert 
financial  disaster. 


Come  Back  to  Oregon,  Dr.  Gahrielson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HQMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Gabrielson,  of  Portland.  Oreg..  in  my 
congressional  district,  retires  as  Director 
of  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  effective  to- 
day. I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who  have 
had  occasion  to  familiarize  ourselves 
with  the  work  of  Dr.  Gabrielson  will 
deeply  regret  that  he  will  no  longer  be 
the  head  of  this  important  work.  Dr. 
Gabrielson  has  had  a  long  and  success- 
ful career  in  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life resources  of  the  Nation  and  has  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  honor  and 
benefit  to  our  country.  He  has  been 
Director  of  the  Service  since  1940.  when 
it  was  created  from  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  had  sened  as  Chief  of 
the  Biological  Survey,  which  was  then 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
For  some  17  years  he  worked  out  of  the 
Portland  office  of  the  United  States  Bio- 
logical Survey.  He  has  been  an  ardent 
and  deep  student  of  all  the  problems 
which  have  to  do  with  the  preservation 
of  our  wildlife  resources  and  is  the  out- 
standing authority  in  the  United  States 
on  the  wildlife  of  our  Nation.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  books  and  scientific  ar- 
ticles, and  those  of  us  here  who  have  to 
do  with  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  our  wildlife  resources  will  greatly  miss 
Dr.  Gabrielson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  as  a  part  of 
these  brief  remarks  an  editorial  appear- 
ing in  the  Oregon  Journal  on  March  9 
and  an  article  in  the  .same  publication 
of  March  7,  commenting  on  the  life  and 
work  of  Dr.  Gabrielson  and  welcoming 
him  back  to  the  State  of  Oregon: 
(From  the  Oregon  Journal.  Portland.  Oreg., 
of  March  9,  1946 1 
Come  Back  to  Oregon,  Dr.  Gabrielson 
Without  telling  why  he  did  it  and  without 
announcing  future  plans.  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabriel- 
son has  withdrawn  from  his  post  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  of  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  H.s 
going  out  takes  a  great  naturalist  from  na- 
tional administration  of  a  great  resource. 
Since  he  became  head  of  ^deral  enterprise 
seeking  to  advance  wildlife  in  spite  of  the 
detrlmenU  and  depredations  of  modern  lilf. 
public  understanding  and  support  have  tn^ 
creased,  and  the  creatures  that  we  amomve— 
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fc*  reathers,  furs,  and  fln»  have  had 
chance     In  his  r--  '  •'--  twok.  -Wild 
fiservaticn."  Dr.  i  !i  acknowl- 

re  obstacles  >>"    >'  oe  overcome. 
I   lack  of  public  understanding 
included.    The  size  of  the  taak 
,    by   saying     any   national    pro- 
tUe   conservation    > 
r.aMiral  resources  li. 
.\  .V    complex    problems,    the 

;  ..    ., ...vh  are  not  now.  and  prob- 
-r  will  be.  fully  known." 
abrtelson.  prophet  of  the  great  out- 
•rill    mightily    please    the    people    of 
If  he  decides  to  return  to  this  State 
bia  home,  and  to  Its  people  who  are 
Orec  with  t  p- 

ty  for  rec;  -e  natu- 

apundani.  and  wiih  the  prospects  of 
tPd  tourist  travel  seeking  unspoiled 
needs  a  man  of  the  Gabrlelson  tn>e 
time  duty. 


th»  Oret"  lal.  Portland.  Orcg  . 

cf  .    19461 

G^rarsLsoN.  Vinj>Lin  Huio.  to  Qrrrr 

M.  March  7       \         '  Secretary  of 
Oscar   L.   C  ■.    today    an- 

_iio  Uie  retirement  of  Dr  Ira  N.  Oabriel- 
ol  Portland.  Orcg  .  Director  of  the  Fish 
and  V  ildllfe  Service,  effective  April  1.  Oa- 
brlelsQ  a  will  be  succeeded  by  Albert  M  Dsy. 
of  Wy  tming.  now  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Servlct 

••Th<   Oovernment  has  benefited  greatly  by 
re  than  30  years"  service  of  Dr.  Gabriel - 
q'hapman  «ald     "In  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
two  of  the  most 
cles  of  the  Gov- 
emmeht     The  present  snti^lactory  condition 
Nation  s  wildlife  and  fishery  rest.urces 
rtOscti  his  service 

Oab-ieU  m  has  been  Director  of  the  Service 
1940.    when    It    was   created    from    the 
Btolog  ical  Survey  and  the  Btu-eau  of  Fisheries 
that,  he  had  served  as  Chief  of  the 
V   then  Under  the  Agriculture 
e  1935 
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Portia  Id  oSce  of  the  United  States  Biological 
Department  of  A<rrlrulture      H«  was 
to  this  area  In  1918  as  predatory- 
and  rcdent-control  oflkrer  in  the  Pa- 
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clflc  ^  orthwesl.  retaining  that  petition  un- 
til he  was  given  increased  J  n  and  a 

new  title  In  1934.  that  of  re>.- aporvisor 

He  CO  strolled  game  refuges  and  carried  on 
law-ei  forcvment  control  in  addition  to  bis 
forme    work. 

■arlgr  In  1935  he  was  transferred  to  Wash- 

D.   C.   as   Assistant    Director   of    the 
BMreali  of  Bloiogicn  re  he 

k  lown  as  a  si-  and 

acquit  cd  the  nickname  ol  "Uabe  from  iriends 
also  11  iterested  In  wildlife. 

Old  Ime  friends  here  have  not  heard  what 
his  future  plans  are  but  It  is  believed  he  will 

more    time   to   writing,   probably   re- 
m^ln^^t  m  the  E^st      He  is  the  author  cf 

books    and    numerous   scientific    ar- 


Leo  Wolman  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  31.  1946: 

Bt  Ant  Othe«  N^me,  Kirx-BACKs  Still  Reik 

or  Faultt  Lawmaking 

(By  Leo  Wolman) 

The  latest  of  a  lone  «erle«  of  labor  decisions 
by  the  Supreme  (  iflcant  because 

It  discloses  the  o:  >y  which  we  can 

hope  to  achieve  some  (tenuine  reforms  In  our 
basic  labor  law.  In  the  case  In  question  a 
majority  of  the  Court  decided  that  the  Fed- 
eral anti-klck-back  law  did  not  apply  to  kick- 
backs, or  payments,  extorted  from  employees 
by  officers  of  a  union  and  appropriated  by 
these  officers  for  their  own  use 

The  ar  <  appealed  to  bv  •'  r- 

Ity    are    i  The    acts    co;;  i    of 

were  an  Incident  of  legitimate  union  activi- 
ties, the  enforcement  of  a  closed-shop  con- 
tract. The  law  is  not  concerned  with  crimes, 
or  unlawful  acts,  which  happen  to  be  viola- 
tions of  union  rules.  The  Intent  of  Congress 
Is  not  clear. 

A  LAW  wrrH  two  faces 
These  grounds  for  holding  unions,  or  their 
officers  and  members.  at>ove  and  beyond  vari- 
ous laws  of  the  land,  keep  coming  up  in  case 
after  case  Thus,  racketeering.  «x 
moneys  by  threat,  intimidation,  and 
a  crime  if  committed  by  ordinary  cituens, 
but  Is  not  a  crime  if  committed  by  unions 
through  their  agents.  Forcing  employees  to 
hand  over  p  irt  of  their  contractual  wage  *  the 
kick-back)  Is  a  crime  If  force  U>  applied  by 
rs.  but  is  not  a  crime  if  applied  by 
■r  their  cfBcers. 
lu  a  more  complex  situation.  It  Is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  law  for  unions  and  employers  to 
conspire  to  fix  prices  and  bar  competlt.ve 
prcUucts  or  materials  from  a  region  or  market. 
It  Is  not  a  :rlme  for  a  union  to  do  the  same 
thing  by  Itself,  though  the  economic  conse- 
quences are  Identical  In  both  Instances.  An 
antlmonopoly  or  antitrust  policy  appears  to 
apply  In  this  country  to  some  monopolists 
and  not  to  others.  Meanwhile,  the  public. 
becatise  of  an  accident  of  the  law.  stands  un- 
protected against  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

thxt'd  BEKirrr  in  long  run 

All  this  confusion  has  arisen  out  of  careless 
drafting  of  legislation,  the  anxiety  of  Gov- 
ernment to  safeguard  every  conceivable  in- 
terest or  rls;ht  of  organized  labor,  and  un- 
ceaslrg  opposition  to  sny  change  whatsoever 
in  exisiln^  statutes,  whether  by  amendment 
or  the  pasisge  of  new  Inws  Yet.  It  shou'd 
be  clear  from  these  examples  that  deficiencies 
in  the  law  which  permit  unions  to  run  amok 
oUi^ht  to  be  remed.ed. 

There  Is  nothing  punitive  about  such  a 
lesal  reform.  It  Is  hard  to  see  why  unions, 
for  self-protection,  should  not  sHmwrt  legis- 
lation which  Is  fair,  relieves  themyfrom  Just 
public  criticism  and  In  the  long  run  best 
serves  their  genuine  Interesu. 


The  Ccurt  Splits  a  Hair 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or    ARK.\N^A,S 

rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

GATHINGS.     Mr  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

Inchide  the  following  article  by 


You  Are  in  the  Army  Now — Dresi  Re- 
hearsal of  What  Labor  Can  Expect 
When  We  Get  Compulsory  Military 
Training 


almost  In  the  .'.hadow  of  the  National 
Capitol,  as  report'^d  on  the  front  page  of 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  March 
29.  1946.  In-^erted  here: 

POMIM  WORKtRS  DRAIT  'SLAVIRT."  CMtXM 
CHARC.rJi  — ATL  HEAD  DENOfNCIS  TUCK  MOVI  TO 
BLOCK  STRIKE   IN    VIBCINLA 

While  AFL  President  William  Green  bitter- 
ly :.ced  the  action  as  embodying  the 
p:  of  involuntary  servitude.  Governor 
Tuck,  of  \  irgjnla.  today  drafted  approx 
1.500  Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co  en.; 
into  the  Stale's  unorganized  mllltla.  subject 
to  court  martial  If  they  refuse  to  report  for 
duty  with  the  State  guard  In  the  event  of  a 
Vepco  strike. 

This  brings  to  mind  the  tactics  used  by 
the  French  Government  to  break  a  rail- 
road .strike  in  France  before  the  first  war. 

After  the  strike  was  called  to  secure  in- 
creased wages  and  better  working  condi- 
tions, the  Government  simply  called  the 
railroad  men  in  that  country,  where 
everybody  was  a  military  resorvist,  to  the 
colors  and  commanded  them  to  op>erate 
the  railroads  under  threat  of  court  mar- 
tial— a  clever  trick  that  put  an  end  to 
the  strike  and  left  the  railroad  men  right 
where  they  were,  as  far  as  wat:es  and 
working  conditions  were  concerned. 
Now  it  does  not  take  much  in  the  way  of 
foresight  to  see  what  can  happen  liere 
when  compulsory  military  training  has 
made  military  reservists  of  the  manpower 
in  this  country. 

In  reviewing  the  record  of  what  ha-s 
happened  to  Prance  since  this  lalxir  pol- 
icy was  enforced  and  the  .spectacle  of 
Prance  today.  I  tremble  to  think  of  what 
will  happen  to  this  country  if  those  clam- 
oring for  peacetime  military  conscription 
are  successful  in  saddling  the  American 
people  with  an  ancubus  that  seems  to 
have  been  the  undoing  of  France  and 
Germany. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CCMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  iD.viio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Speaker,  labor 
everywhere  in  this  country  should  take 
notice  of  what  is  happening  in  Virginia, 


Terminal  Leave  for  Enlisted  Men 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<  F 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

or    WYOMl.MO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  many  years  military  regula- 
tions have  provided  for  annual  leave 
with  pay  for  both  ofBcers  and  enlisted 
men.  However,  upon  leaving  the  service, 
the  Army  and  Navy  grants  earned  leave 
to  ofl&cers  but  denies  it  to  the  enlisted 
men.    ^'      '    tly,  this  is  unfair. 

The  1  feels  and  to  my  notion, 

rightly  so.  that  this  constitutes  an  un- 
warranted discrimination  against  the 
enlisted  men.  Most  ofBcers  and  the  gen- 
eral public  agree  with  that  position. 

Discharge  petition  No.  23  will  bring  out 
legislation  to  correct  this  inequality.  A 
large  number  of  Members,  including  my- 
self, have  signed  the  petition.  The 
American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  urge  all  members  to  sign 
this  petition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  include  in  my 
remarks  the  position  of  the  Amvcts,  an 
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organization  of  veteraiis  of  the  last  war, 
on  this  question: 

AMVETS    POSITION    ON    TERMINAL    LEAVE    rOK 
ENLIETED    MEN 

(By  J.  H.  Leib,  national  legislative  director) 
It  Is  a  familiar  fact  that  terminal  leave, 
otherwise  known  as  accumulated  vacation 
pay.  is  given  exclusively  to  officers  of  the 
armed  forces.  Enlisted  men  are  out  in  the 
cold  when  It  comes  to  receiving  similar 
benefits. 

Because  of  this  one-sided  situation  23 
Members  of  the  House  and  6  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  introduced  individual  bills  aimed 
to  secure  for  enlisted  men  the  right  to  receive 
pay  for  unused  time. 

In  Justice,  as  well  as  In  good  faith.  Congress 
is  morally  obligated  to  take  up  for  imme- 
diate consideration  one  of  the  numerous  bills 
now  pending  before  them.  Some  construc- 
tive performance  on  these  proposals  is  im- 
perative If  the  Congress  desires  to  show  im- 
partiality to  all  men  who  have  worn  the 
uniform  of  this  Republic. 

In  this  connection  Amvets'  position  on 
this  issue  has  been  stated  many  times.  Last 
October  Amvets  respectfully  urged  that  this 
unjustified  discrimination  against  the  GI's 
be  forever  corrected.  Again,  on  November  17, 
Amvets  dispatched  a  letter  to  Senator 
Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  reiterating  Its  unqualified  posi- 
tion In  support  of  the  men  who  have  carried 
the  brunt  cf  this  war  This  was  followed  by 
another  strongly  worded  statement  which 
Represeniaiivo  Foc.\bty  Inserted  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  more  than  a  month  ago. 
Amvets  would  favor  deducting  terminal- 
leave  pay  from  benefits  of  any  adjusted- 
■ervlce  payments  hereafter  made  by  Congress. 
Amvets  believes  that  thl.«  repugnant  spe- 
cial-Interest doctrine  is  part  of  a  civste 
system  that  is  prejudicial  to  Army  and  Navy 
morale  Amvets  is  anxious  to  see  a  real 
citizens'  Army  and  Navy  based  upon  American 
ideals,  principles,  and,  more  than  anything 
else,  fair  play  for  all. 

At  this  point  Amvets  would  like  to  cite  the 
history,  background,  as  well  as  the  unfairness 
of  the  terminal  pay  as  It  Is  now  constituted. 
Research  shows  that  this  caste-system  com- 
pensation is  based  on  a  weather-beaten  law 
that  dates  back  to  August  3.  1861  ( 10  U.  S. 
Code.  No.  841  Rev.  SUt .  sec.  1265 >  and  reads 
u  follows: 

"OfScers  when  absent  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  wounds  or  lawfully  absent  from  duty 
and  waiting  orders,  shall  receive  pay;  when 
absent  with  leave,  for  other  causes,  full  pay 
diuing  such  absence  not  exceeding  In  the 
aggregate  30  days  in  1  year,  and  half  pay  dur- 
ing such  absence  exceeding  30  days  In  1  year. 
When  absent  without  leave  they  shall  forfeit 
all  pny  during  such  absence  unless  the  ab- 
sence is  e.xcused  as  unavoidable." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  Is  an- 
other moth-eaten  statute  dated  July  29,  1876 
( 10  U.  8  Code,  No.  842 ) ,  which  says : 

•All  oftlcers  on  duty  shall  be  allowed.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  60  days' 
leave  of  absence  without  deduction  of  pay  or 
allowances:  provided,  that  the  same  be  taken 
once  m  2  years;  and  provided  further,  that 
leave  of  absence  may  be  extended  to  3 
months.  If  taken  once  only  in  3  years,  or  4 
months,  if  taken  once  only  In  4  years." 

Attention  Is  directed  to  the  fact  that  no 
mention  whatsoever  is  made  relative  to  en- 
listed men,  and  no  amendments  to  these 
statutes  have  been  adopted  as  of  this  date. 
GI's  are  entitled  to  30  days'  furlough  leave 
per  year,  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  ac- 
cumulate this  time,  if  It  is  unused.  Such  a 
privilege  is  given  only  to  cfBcers,  and  for 
that  reason  the  following  bills  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Congress  to  correct  the  men- 
tioned discriminatory  laws  that  now  appear 
on  the  statute  books  of  thi£  Nation. 

Even  more  astonishing  is  the  fact  that  the 
Congress  enacted  Public  Law  226,  Seventy- 


ninth  Congress,  signed  by  the  President  on 
November  21.  1945.  to  allow  officers  who  are 
receiving  terminal  pay  to  secure  Jobs  In  the 
Government  service,  and  thus  draw  an  addl- 
tlon.-il  salary.  Obviously,  this  was  done  un- 
der pressure  from  the  Brass  hats  in  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  Yet  the  Congress 
refuses  to  take  up  for  immediate  action  leg- 
islation to  benefit  the  enlisted  men. 

The  bills  now  pending  in  the  Congress  fol- 
low: 

HOITSE 

H.    R.    356.     Representative     BECKWcr.TH, 
Texas. 

H.  R.  411.  Representative     Forand,     Rhode 
Island. 

H  R.  1160.  Representative  Beckworth, 

Texas. 

H.R.  2454.  Representative    Brtson,    South 
Carolina. 

H.  R.  2478.  Representative  Randolph,  West 
Virginia. 

H.  R.  3890.  Representative    Forand,    Rhode 
I.sland. 

H.R.  3894.  Representative     Hartley.     New 
Jersey. 

H  R.4051   Representative  Rooers  of  Florida. 

H  R.4310.  Representative  Bennett  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.  R.  4422.  Representative  Kunkel,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

H.R.  4511.  Representative  Gillie.  Indiana. 

H  R.  4518.  Representative  Bennett  of  Mis- 
souri 

H  R.4743.  Representative  Pace.  Georgia. 

H.R. 4791.  Representative  Earthman.  Ten- 
nessee. 

H  R.4849.  Representative   Springer,   Indi- 
ana. 

H    R.  4893.    Representative    Mansfield    of 
Montana. 

H.R.  4984.  Representative  Green.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

H  R.  5147.  Representative  Price  of  Dlinols. 

H.R.  5505    Representative     Rivers,     South 
Carolina. 

H.  R.  5543.      Representative     Brumeauch, 
Pennsylvania. 

H.  R.  5409.  Representative  Grant  of  Indi- 
ana. 

H.  R.  5642    Representative  Ancell.  Oregon. 

H.  R.  5637.  Representative  Hand,  New  Jer- 
sey. 

SENATE 

S.  721.  Senator  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
S  827.  Senator  McFarland.  AriBona. 
S.904.  Senator  McCarran.  Nevada. 
S.  1662    Senator  Fclbricht,  Arkansas. 
S.  1624.  Senator  Shipstead.  Minnesota. 
S.  1693.  Senator  Pepper.  Florida. 


Hap  Arnold:   Egoist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 

Monday.  Aprill.  1946 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Ben  H.  Pearse.  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  March  31,  1946: 
Hap  Arnold:  Egoist — Everyboet  Except  the 

Old   Man   Oct   op   Step,   and   He   Up   and 

Proved  It 

(By  Ben  H.  Pearse) 

The  key  to  the  character  of  Gen.  Henry  H. 
Arnold  is  egoism— fortunately. 

By  this  Is  meant  not  conceit,  love  of  the 
spotlight,  nor  flair  for  the  dramatic,  but  a 
supreme  self-confidence  that  enabled  him  to 


overcome  obstacles  too  great  for  an  ordinary 
person. 

Unlike  some  of  the  other  great  leaders  of 
the  late  war.  he  never  commanded  us  much 
as  a  single  plane  in  actual  combat.  Yet  he 
won  many  battles  and  history  may  record 
that  he  personally  changed  the. course  of  the 
war. 

Before  his  Air  Force — the  possessive  Is 
used  advisedly — could  win  the  victories  in 
Europe  and  the  Pacific.  General  Arnold  had 
to  win  a  succession  ol  battles,  all  unpubll- 
clzed,  here  at  home. 

At  the  level  at  which  most  of  them  were 
won  he  was  only  a  medium-sized  potato,  a 
mere  three-  or  four -star  general  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff.  That  is  where  his  egoism 
comes  in.  No  man  who  did  not  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  destiny's  hand  in  the  small  of  his 
back  could  even  have  held  his  own  In  that 
company,  much  less  have  had  his  opinion 
prevail. 

Air  power  was  the  decisive  factor  In  the 
victory  in  Europe,  the  Strategic  Bombing  Sur- 
vey WTOte  after  the  war.  Air  power.  Lt.  Gen. 
Jimmy  Doollttle  pointed  out  after  VJ-day, 
made  invasion  of  Japan  unnecessary. 

But  to  know  years  before  the  war  that 
air  power  wculd  do  these  things,  to  persist 
in  his  conviction  after  the  Luftwaffe's  failure 
to  blitz  England  in  1940  and  to  refuse  to 
charge  his  mind  when  the  whole  strategic 
bombing  plan  was  threatened  with  failure 
us  late  as  the  spring  of  1944,  called  for  a 
sense  of  infallibility  none  but  an  egoist  could 
possess. 

little  dog's  tail 

One  ol  the  first  of  these  secret  battles  oc- 
curred before  the  United  States  was  at  war. 
The  question  was  esssentially  whether  we 
should  have  an  air  force  at  all.  or  much  of 
one.  Unbelievably,  there  seemed  to  be  more 
points  of  view  than  one  on  the  subject. 

Some  members  of  the  Cabinet  believed  we 
f^hould  go  no  further  than  the  arsenals  of 
democracy  line  drawn  by  President  Roosevelt, 
and  should  send  all  the  planes  we  made  to 
Europe,  principally  to  the  British.  There 
was  even  a  suggestion  that  if  we  became 
Involved  In  the  war  we  could  supply  re- 
placement units  for  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

General  Arnold  argued  with  eloquent  ob- 
stinacy that  all  the  planes  In  the  world 
would  be  useless  without  pilots  and  crews  to 
man  them.  That  meant  a  balanced  program 
of  planes,  air  crews,  ground  crews,  bases, 
training,  and  supply  lines.  If  we  became  In- 
volved In  the  war  our  Air  Force  would  greatly 
exceed  the  RAF.  Why  have  the  tall  wag  the 
dog?  He  had  to  convince  both  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall  and  the  President  before  he  won 
out. 

That  decision  laid  the  groundwork  for  his 
Air  Force. 

Another  battle,  sometimes  called  a  differ- 
ence over  policy,  and  this  time  with  the  Brit- 
ish, threatened  our  whole  tMislc  strategy  of 
daylight  bombing.  General  Arnold  was  equal 
to  that,  too.  but  It  was  tougher. 

FAFTH    VERSUS    FACTS 

A  high-ranking  RAF  mission  came  over  In 
1942  for  the  express  purpose  of  persuading 
us  to  shift  production  from  day  to  night 
bombers.  The  RAP  was  sincerely  convinced 
that  daylight  precision  bombing  was  Imprac- 
tical and  could  not  be  sustained  at  the  price 
the  Nazis  were  exacting.  To  prove  it,  they 
brought  with  them  secret  tables  of  pro- 
hibitive losses  they  had  Inflicted  on  the  Nazis 
during  the  1940  "blitz '  and  that  the  Nazis 
had  Inflicted  on  the  RAF  in  daylight  raids 
since. 

To  oppose  these  facts  and  figures  accumu- 
lated by  the  RAP  In  bitter  experience.  Arnold 
had  only  his  adamant  conviction.  The 
•bliU"  he  brushed  off:  the  Luftwaffe  hsd 
never  been  designed  for  It.  but  nevertheless 
could  have  succeeded  if  it  had  concentrated 
on  targets  and  the  R.'.P  first,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  break  down  British  morale  by  bomblnf 
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before  »t  had  gained  mastery  of  the 

ho  statistics  on  RAF  daylight  bombing 
»,^  i-jr,  »<i  9  deaf  ear.    The  Nazis  had 
a    the    B-17    and    B-24    yet 
could    terrorize,    but    alone 
k.   out    Germany's    Industry. 
.■  daylight  precision  bombing 


Night 
could 
That 
on  a  ti 

Th<    coii*equ'  tn   Judg- 

ment would  be  ;  perhaps 

fjt.»l      The  Russians  were  hard  pressed;   the 
demafid  for  a  second  front  »a«  Rrowing.    To 
the    full-scBle    air    offensive    Arnold 
d  would  take  a  year  or  more  of  prepa- 
If    it   should   fail    then,   production 
17  »  and  B  24»  would  have  to  l)e  prac- 
I  halted  while  they  were  rede>lgned  lor 
nlgbtj  bombing. 

THE    aCHWK-.NrCUT    B1S.\STM 

It  i  .i«  Ju^t  "lie  man's  opinion  aealnst  tlme- 
ce.      Yet   Ar  ver    hesl- 

t  to  stake  t;  a's  future 

on   his  lone  c-  M>ireover.  he  con- 

\tncfd  Oener.t:   M  ill  and  the  combined 

Chlei »  of  Staff  he  was  right.  The  RAF  mis- 
went  back  to  London  shaking  its  col- 
lectli  e  head. 

Th;  B  17  s  and  B-24's  were  successful  on 
th»  f  rst.  short-range  missions.  As  the  raids 
lengt  lened.  however,  the  Nazis  developed  a 
effective  interceptor  ^ystem  that  took 
an  liicreasmg  toll  whenever  the  bombers  got 
beyond  the  rai>ge  of  their  fighter  escort. 
Ther,  on  one  raid  on  the  ball-bearing  plants 
In     Jhe     Schwelnfurt-Regensburg     area     In 


Augxjjt  1943.  the  Luftwaffe  brought  out  Its 
enclned.  rocket -firing  fighters  that 
di>*n  6<)  nf  our  bombers  In  one  day,  a 

•aln  25  percent  losses 
'  t>eks    later    a    similar 

t-a  brought  a  similar 
Plainly,  the  B-17's  and  B  24*s  would 
hare  to  have  fighter  escorts  or  resort 
night  bombing.  Since  there  was  no 
fight  jr  with  sufficient  fuel  capacity  for  the 
deep  penetrations  required  by  strategic 
bi!  ilternative  seemed  obvious. 

1  'jn  to  everybody  but  Arnold 

Dayl  Kht   I  had   to  continue   to   win 

the  var.     U  •  supreme  faith  of  a  small 

boy  nitlining  a  modest  Christmas  wl.-h  to 
Sant  I  Claus.  Arnold  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
momirandum     somewhat    as   follows: 

T )  OfBce  of  OperatloiM.  Commitments, 
and    le<iuirements.  U  S.  A  -A  F.; 

^  Uhin  6  months  I  want  a  f\ghter  with 
suflk  tent  range  to  escort  bombers  to  Berlm 
and  o.ick  It  can  be  an  entirely  new  plane 
or  a  modification  of  an  existing  type. 

•"AaNOLD  " 

THe  harried  staff  heaved  a  slightly  deeper 
■tgh  than  usual  at  this  latest  "impossible" 
•Mil  nment.  Everybody  knew  that  every 
flf  ht  er  we  posMSMd  already  had  all  the 
rani  i  that  could  be  built  into  it  without 
aacri  Rclnf  speed,  maneuverability,  or  flre> 
powi  r.    Wow.  without  cu"  u  any 

ot  tliM*.  the  range  had  t.  d. 

roucvrvi.  aiavrrvL 

N4I  »A  otkew  on  the  at.kff  d^red  tell  the 
klim  tiMt  anvt)'.ti'>'  ht  said  \\m\  t.>  b« 
#on(  WM  lm)»  Aouid  11'  tip 

9M  fi  lit*  •'>'"  '  dO*k    ai ..xft 

httft  tit  do  n,  1 II  iio  M 

Aiitt    inn*   KXMiti  b*  (1^  *\\s{  ol   )IU> 


T%*  «)<%ff   «Ml  tnV  «tt  ailllM 

« '«t.  SIM*  iiM  •  mmmf  IMmuH' 


'    MityniliitMiAfttvtM.  'n>»M\i»tKiiK 

le  mdM  HOaoilMa  M  VM  Tliey  railed 
lit  Am  com|>any  ennineers  and  went  over 
•vM  r  inch  or  u  with  a  mlcmacop*. 

T  mj  wovtd  A  tadgtt  hNt.  mmUmt  Ihtrt. 
Ths  '  •qtiMMd  and  fitttd  snd  ngurvd.  shook 
th«l  heads  and  fitted  again.  Finally.  th«y 
succ  leded  In  creating  a  space  behind  the  pilot 
largi  enough  to  hold  an  tS-galton  tank.  The 
adcl<4d     weight     Lu     that     particular     space 


<  ■  1   the  flyir.g  characteristics  conslder- 

ihe  worse,  but  by  using  up  that  tank 
of  ^a^  tirst  she  would  handle  normally  by  the 
tlnie  combat  maneuvers  were  called  for. 

To  make  a  longer  story  short.  Arnold  got 
his  "Impossible"  fighter  with  range  enough  to 
fly  to  Berlin  and  back,  and  he  had  It  within 
6  months.  In  a  series  cf  air  battles  In  Feb- 
ruary 1944.  the  Eighth  Air  Force  broke  the 
back  of  the  Luftwaffe  and  thereafter  flew 
where  and  when  It  pleased. 

THE  ACHILLES   HUL 

Arnold  still  had  to  prove  that  daylight 
bombing  could  provide  the  knock-cut  punch. 
The  biiU-beariiig  industry,  a  key  to  Nazi  air- 
craft production,  lor  example,  was  bombed 
out  time  and  time  attain.  Yet.  actually.  It 
was  found  later,  more  planes  were  produced 
In  German  factories  In  1944  than  In  1942. 

The  steel  industry  was  Iwmbcd  Qat.  too. 
yet  managed  to  itet  alonn  on  stock  piles.  But 
there  was  one  1'  uld  not  sttxk 

pile  because  tl.  e  to  put  It— 

oil.  Without  deviaiing  irom  the  basic 
strategy,  the  targets  were  changed.  The 
Luftwaffe's  gasoline  tanks  soon  ran  dry. 

Vindication  of  his  daylight  bombing 
strategy  might  have  given  Arnold  tremen- 
dous satisfaction  had  he  not  been  engaged 
In  another  unpublicized  battle,  this  time 
with  his  own  Air  Forces,  over  a  new  plane 
which  later  did  considerable  business  under 
the  name  of  B  29. 

Everyone  agreed  the  B-29  wfcs  a  wonderful 
idea,  but  not  for  this  war.  Aside  from  the 
bugs  Inevitable  In  any  new  model  there  were 
the  little  matters  of  lengthening  all  the  run- 
ways It  would  use  for  take-off  and  supplying 
a  whole  tankcar  of  gasoline  for  each  mission. 
After  all  that  was  said  and  done,  no  four 
motors  on  earth  would  lift  It  off  the  ground. 
A  new  one  had  to  be  built. 

But  for  General  Arnold  the  B-29  might 
never  have  flown  and  a  lot  of  things  might 
have  happened  differently.  To  all  who  threw 
up  their  hand-s  at  the  latest  'impossibility" 
he  had-  a  j^tock  answer:  The  B-17  cannot 
cope  with  the  distances  In  the  Pacific,  we 
must  have  the  B-29.  He  argued,  wheedled, 
ordered,  stormed,  and  pounded  the  table 
until,  one  fine  night  In  June  1944.  a  whole 
flight  of  them  flew  across  most  of  China  to 
bomb  Kyushu. 

HOCSE  AFIRI 

A  few  days  after  Pearl  HarlKW  a  colonel  in 
■  charge  of  aircraft -warning  units  was  called 
In  and  asked  how  many  it  would  take  to 
man  stations  on  certain  Islands  between 
Hawaii  and  Australia,  and  how  loag  before 
they  could  sail. 

After  some  men"  ilation  the  colonel 

estimated  four  bat  the  first  of  which 

would  be  ready  lu  about  6  months.  The 
colonel  tells  the  story: 

"The  general  looked  at  me  as  though  I 
must  have  misunderst<xxl.  and  then  said, 
•You  don't  ^eem  to  realize.  Colonel,  that  the 
house  Is  on  fire.  You  haven't  time  now  to 
get  out  the  mall-order  catalog  and  order  a 
hose  ■ 

"Reaching  for  the  squawk  box  he  busMd 
)ter»t>nnel.  'siet  up  sp«c«  for  four  aircraft. 
waining  b.in.r.i.ns  to  saU  from  San  Pran< 

f\mey\  \i\  'M'  !«•  »ttld     'Citlonal  — ' Is 

"10  «M}  v«w«.ii  tu  isll  yuu  how  much  h« 

>  »ir*rtn|  1o  mys»U.  T  wmt  d,<wn  i.< 
to  It?  ♦<»  »««*»*  tM.ve»  ttm*     T\\* 

I'd  itol 
vv  isllrtn* 

lit  \t\*  wi\o|«i  Air  Force  and  their  trslnlng 
was  At  shtitit  the  ■amp  *taite  a«  lhn(  of  the 
r>n»  on  duty  the  miming  ot  Pearl  Harbor. 
I^>ur  battalions  lu  30  days?  It  cculdn't  b* 
done  4 

"How  mVKh  nnpathy  did  t  get?  Why.  my 
doc  *t  ItMl  Mm  at  me  when  I  talk  to  hljm 
This  pertonnel  guy.  an  old  frletid  of  mine, 
too.  Just  said.  'The  general  says  30  days. 
Better  have    em  ready.' 


••Well,  they  were  ready  That  experimental 
equipment  became  permanent  that  same  day 
and  we  had  enough  aboard  when  the  ship 
sailed  30  days  later  for  four  battalions.  They 
trained  on  the  boat,  eac'i  island  detachment 
under  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and  radar  ex- 
perU  we  had  vanked  out  of  college  and  fac- 
tory laboratories  all  over  the  country.  They 
learned  how  to  set  up  a  warning  station  by 
setting  one  up.  and  trained  on  spotting 
planes  with  live.  Jap  Zero  bait. 

"And  they  did  a  bang-up  job.  Including 
some  fine  work  loading  up  to  the  Coral  Sea 
Battle.  But  If  It  hadn't  been  for  General 
Arnold  they  wouldn't  have  been  there  be-^ 
cause  I  would  have  told  anybody  It  couldn't 
be  done — except  him." 

THE    ARNOLD    HALLMARK 

It  was  his  almost  messianic  faith  in  the 
potential  of  air  power  that,  come  presidents, 
prime  ministers,  generals,  admirals,  and  the 
enemy,  enabled  him  to  overwhelm  opposi- 
tion. Only  an  egoist  can  successfully  main- 
tain that  everybody  Is  out  of  step  except 
himself. 

That  Is  why  the  pronoun  "his  "  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Air  Force.  He  conceived  it. 
molded  It.  stamped  every  part  of  it  with  his 
Imagination  and  Indomitable  will. 

When  he  packed  his  trunks  early  this 
month  and  went  back  to  California  to  sit 
under  the  live  oak  on  his  ranch  at  Sanoma, 
he  carried  with  him  a  picture  of  a  friend 
with.  In  substance,  the  following  autograph: 

"To  Gon.  H  H.  Arnold — who  made  It  pos- 
sible to  win  the  war." 

The  officer  whose  signature  It  bears  was 
closer  to  him  than  any  other  during  the 
war.  knows  him  better,  and  earned  his  meas- 
ure of  recognition  In  his  own  right — Carl  A. 
Spaatz, 


Wallace,  Wrong  as  Usual 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  cxp>cct  more  intelligent  state- 
ments by  rci^ponsible  governmental  of- 
ficials than  was  given  by  Henry  Wallace, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  influence 
the  General  Motor;  strike  situation  and 
to  pre.«;sure  General  Motors  into  favor- 
able action  on  CIO  wage  demands.  Wal- 
lace made  a  prediction  which  he  has  now 
repudiated.  In  other  words,  his  state- 
ment can  be  charged  to  official  Govern- 
ment propaganda.  It  is  purely  the 
meaaure  of  the  man  and  Mr.  Wallace 
should  be  condemned  (or  hla  loose  state- 
ment. Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
nmik>,  I  uin  injieitmu  hrievsith  am  edt- 
ttMittI  which  apeaied  In  the  MUwttukeo 
Juurnal 

W«|t  At  «'«  at«TI«tU  lANt 

i  rh«rtft»d  hjf  CI*n*rRl 
M  uia  L>t  Mriiry  WMUe*"* 

t>  Mt  or  cnmmwM  Mnniwd  with  M\p 

ciu  ,,,  ..tting  up  A  prHlettftn  or  pn^jecuon 
ot  dsta.  made  public  November  1.  104A.  In* 
dlcatlng  that  th»  sutomobite  Industry  could 
incrvM*  wagw  15  percent  the  first  yenr,  and 
another  10  percent  the  second,  and  still  make 
gtHxl  profits  at  the  prewar  prices. 

The  CIO  went  all-out  on  somebody's  sta- 
tistics when  it  demanded  30  percent  without 
an  increase  In  car  prices,  and  then  vent  on 


^ 
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Its  costly  strike  Mr.  Wallace's  departmental 
projections  were  also  among  the  documents 
used  by  President  Truman's  fact-finding 
board  In  arriving  at  its  recommendation  in 
the  motor  strike.  Now.  with  the  motor  strike 
presumably  settled.  Mr.  Wallace  admits  that 
the  report  of  his  statisticians  was  not  factual 
It  Is  stated  that  he  has  known  the  report 
was  not  accurate  since  early  In  December,  but 
kept  quiet  until  he  was  forced  into  Issuing 
the  disavowal  before  somebody  else  did  It  for 
him 

A  congressional  Investigation  Is  demanded 
to  learn  whether  there  was  conniving  be- 
tween the  CIO  and  Wallaces  statisticians 
We  doubt  that  an  investigation  would  dis- 
c!a«e  any  conspiracy.  Men  who  would  con- 
nive at  such  business  are  smart  enough  to 
cover  their  tracks.  If  there  was  conniving. 
What  Wallaces  belated  disavowal  does  offer 
Is  further  confirmation  that  he  has  no  quali- 
fications to  be  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

To  be  sure.  Wallace's  appointment  to  that 
Cabinet  post  was  not  based  on  qualification. 
It  was  salve  to  ease  Mr.  Wallaces  hurts  for 
being  denied  the  nomination  for  the  Vice 
Presidency  which  Mr.  Truman  got. 

Business  has  never  had  any  confidence  in 
Wallace  And  nothing  he  has  so  far  done 
since  assuming  the  duties  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  has  given  industry  any  reason  to 
trtist  his  Judgment. 


The  Great  Game  of  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,1946 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  and  his  prin- 
cipal ally,  Mr.  Sidney  Hillman.  the  head 
of  the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee, 
have  established  the  party  line  for  the 
Democratic  Party.  Explicitly  and  clear- 
ly they  have  declared  the  Democratic 
Party  to  be  the  radical  party  of  the  Na- 
tion and  of  the  State.-;.  The  President 
has  made  it  crystal  clear  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  under  his  leadership,  will 
continue  turning  to  the  left  in  the  direc- 
tion of  state  socialism,  or  some  other 
"ism";  that  hi.s  program  shall  include 
further  centralization  of  Federal  au- 
thority, deficit  spending,  radical  class 
legislation,  administration  of  the  law  to 
favor  radical  groups,  curtailment  of  in- 
dividual freedoms,  progressive  nullifica- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privilPRes  of  the 
48  State.><,  and  increasing  circumscrip- 
tion and  strangling  of  the  American  sys- 
tem of  fair  «nd  free  competition  In 
business. 

A.H  a  part  of  mv  remarks  T  include  an 
article  \srnteu  by  Fiank  H  Kent  appear- 
Inn  in  the  Wushintton  Kvening  Hiar  Pii- 
day.  Mrtich  ao.  riUlUrd  "The  aie»l 
Oame  of  IHiIiuck" 
Thu   owi-at    c»am«   or   Poi,iTiea-«»«avfa 

riAtMa    (VMMVHWT    IWA    l«    Ttt   OOH««.'I 

UKMntaArie  fMrx 

(By  rr«nk  R  Kent! 

The  dl<.tiT»slnR  degree  to  which  the  Demo- 
cratlc  Party  management  and  the  DrmvKratlc 
national  ndmlnlstratlon  are  messed  up  with 
the  Communists  and  the  ClO  I  to  some  ex- 
tent they  are  Identical  i  Is  now  so  clear  that 
hardly  anybody  takes  the  trouble  to  deny  It. 

This  has  t>ecn  going  on  so  long  that  people 
have  become  inured  to  It.    To  many  it  uo 


longer  seems  shocking  that  the  dominant 
political  party  should  be  regularly  trafficking 
with  a  group  whose  basic  purpose  Is  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  American  Government. 
Either  they  Just  do  not  care  or.  Ignoring  the 
facts,  regard  the  allegation  as  emanating 
from  the  Republicans,  and.  hence,  not  to  be 
credited.  There  Is  also  the  reason  that  the 
truth  Is  so  extremely  unpalatable  that  the 
average  decent  Democrat  revolts  against  be- 
lieving this  thing  about  his  party. 

Yet  there  Is  enough  evidence  to  substan- 
tiate the  charge  In  any  court  In  the  coun- 
try—and has  been  for  the  past  8  years.  Take, 
for  example,  the  facts  of  the  existing  Demo- 
cratic situation  In  New  York  State,  where 
both  a  Senator  and  a  Governor  are  to  be 
chosen  this  fall.  Last  week  Democratic  Na- 
tional Chairman  Robert  E.  Hannegan  made 
an  unadvertlsed  trip  to  New  York  and  con- 
ferred with  Sidney  Hillman.  And  who  is 
Sidney  Hillman?  Mr.  Hillman  Is  not  only 
national  chairman  of  the  CIOs  Political  Ac- 
tion Oimmlttee.  but  he  is  also  State  chair- 
man of  the  American  Labor  Party. 

POWTR    ADMITTED 

And  what  Is  the  American  Labor  Party? 
The  American  Labor  Party  is  the  admittedly 
Communist-dommated  political  unit  in  New 
York  Ci*y  without  which,  according  to  the 
experienced  and  reliable  James  A.  Hagerty,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  "no  Democratic  nomi- 
nee for  Governor  can  be  elected. "  Also  the 
American  I^bor  Party  is  the  group  from 
which  leaders  of  the  new  Liberal  Party 
(themselves  radical  enough)  split  2  years 
ago.  openly  charging  that  the  Communists 
had  gained  control  and  were  In  command. 
It  Is  with  the  American  Labor  Party's  State 
chairman  and  the  Joint  ALP-CIO  planning 
board  "that  the  national  Democratic  chair- 
man is  now  collaborating. 

And  what  was  the  national  Democratic 
chairman  told  by  Mr.  Hillman  and  the  ALP- 
CIO  board?  According  to  Mr.  Hagerty.  he 
was  told  that  the  Communist-controlled  ALP 
will  ••accept"  Senator  James  M  Mead  for  Gov- 
ernor and  either  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  or 
ex-Gov.  Herbert  Lehman  for  Senator.  In 
addition,  the  national  Democratic  chairman 
was  told  that  the  Communist  ALP  Is  strongly 
against  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  wants  the 
Democrats  to  put  up  a  strong  ticket,  but 
insists  upon  one  of  lU  State-wide  candidates 
being  a  member  of  the  ALP. 

CXAIMS  NOT  DISFLTXD 

In  addition,  still  according  to  Mr  Hagerty. 
the  national  Democratic  chairman  was  In- 
formed that  there  are  in  the  State  30  as- 
sembly districts.  11  State  senate  districts. 
and  9  congressional  districts  In  which  Demo- 
cratic candidates  have  no  chance  of  election 
unless  endorsed  by  the  Communist-controlled 
ALP. 

The  national  Democratic  chairman  does 
not  dispute  these  district  claims.  Nor  does 
he  dispute  the  claim  that  without  ALP  sup- 
port .he  Democrats  cannot  elect  their  ticket. 
Instead,  he  goes  to  New  York  "to  clear  things 
with  Sidney"  for  1948,  Just  as  he  cleared 
things  with  him  at  the  Chicago  convention 
In  1944.  There  Is  no  way  to  deny  these 
lacU,  mortif^'lng  as  they  jnuit  be  to  Demo- 
crats nU  over  thu  t-ounliy 

T\\t  UMunfgftn  visit »,  hU  ALT  conferences 
snd  their  mulio  thouiih  aUMMMdly  siwret. 
wt>rf  kn>'^^i>  *  '  Mvine  a  faw  jtvrmm*  and  hav«> 
b^n  rt'  I  in  thr  pi^ss    It  iiintapl«aa> 

Knt  t>pr.  t .. ..  i.>  !>«««  th»  nutiunal  DMioeratte 
«'h«iim«i»  i'Ui><>itiMml«  hima^lt  10  thoat  Cam- 
mutUsMr  ALP  l)tMM.w  Rhrt  Rrtmit  by  hl»  urtinns 
thnt  they  «rv  int1i»}>rni««ble  to  Demoeratic 
nurcwn  in  the  grentpst  Btnte  In  the  Union-  - 
which  mean*  In  the  Nstlon. 
rACTs  TO  rack 
And  It  Is  not  only  in  New  York  the  Com- 
munists are  boring  Into  the  Demiicrallc  Party. 
They  are  hard  at  work  In  the  South  as  well 
as  m  the  North.  On  March  21  the  Florida 
Times  Union  of  Jacksonville  carried  a  lull- 


page  advertisement  from  the  Jacksonville 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  displaying  a 
striking  facsimile  of  a  pamphlet  signed  and 
circulated  by  the  Communist  Party  of  Jack- 
sonvlUe,  openly  urging  Florida  Negroes  to 
register  as  Democrats  and  vote  In  the  pri- 
maries for  candidates  which  will  support  the 
fair  employment  and  65-cent6-an-hour  mini- 
mum wage  bills,  both  of  which  are  urged  by 
the  CIO.  National  Chairman  Haunegan.  and 
the  administration. 

Clearly  the  Communist  Idea  Is  to  Infiltrate 
and  control  the  Democratic  Party  as  It  has 
the  CIO.  And  anyone  who  thinks  they  are 
not  making  progress  Just  will  not  face  facts. 

Democrats  who  have  a  feeling  for  their 
party  ought  at  least  to  know  what  Is  going 
on  In  It.  They  no  longer  should  permit 
realities  to  be  brushed  aside  by  the  silly  re- 
tort that  those  who  present  them  aie  seeing 
Reds  under  the  bed.  That  Is  the  stock  an- 
swer behind  which  operations  have  been  con- 
ducted for  too  long  a  time.  The  game  still 
being  played  by  deluded  Democrats.  wUling 
to  do  anything  for  votes,  is  as  unwise  as  It  Is 
unpatriotic. 


OPA  at  the  Cross  Roads 
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HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granttcl  tc  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  in-serting  herewith  a  timely 
editorial  by  the  Milwaukee  Journal  on 
the  subject  of  OPA: 

OPA  AT  THE  CaOSS  KOADS 

OPA's  price-control  mechanism,  conceived 
and  built  when  delaying  tactics  were  on  the 
whole  beneficial.  Is  now  proving  a  definite 
obstacle  to  high  production  In  a  hundred 
places.  What  we  need  today  more  than  anyr 
other  one  thing  In  thf  production  picture  is 
an  OPA  Itself  reconverted  to  the  require- 
ments of  an  industrial  speed-up  period 

It  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  drop  all  cop- 
trols  at  this  time.  But  it  will  not  be  benefi- 
cial if  we  try  to  carry  on  without  a  major 
reorientation  of  many  of  our  OPA  policies  and 
practices. 

During  the  war.  when  both  labor  and  mate- 
rials were  largely  needed  for  military  produc- 
tion, it  made  little  difference  IX  OPA  price 
schedules  held  civilian  production  to  a  mini- 
mum. Then  the  only  Important  thing  was 
that  the  absolute  essentials  be  produced  in 
adequate  quantities. 

The  situation  today  is  different.  Tlie  prime 
objective  now  Is  high  production.  Price  con- 
trols must  now  be  exercised  with  a  double 
purpose-  first,  to  encourage  high  output  and. 
second,  to  prevent  Inflationary  exploitation 
of  the  consumer  Since  VJ-dav,  the  OPA 
has  t«»o  long  ignored  the  first  lif  thf*tj  two 

,  ntials. 

follPlbs  and  prsdices  of  the  OPA.  carrlfd 
pvvr  from  the  w»«r  peuod,  h»ve  |>*n»U»«>d  ••• 
tMhliKhtHl  bufcihMs**  wild  rwsiKl  \h#  wajr  i>t 

rty-h)'"»«<«'»»   ""«'  nhowtnna  •'»«tf»»»wn»wf«. 
I>,  •         iit-w  htiv    <   "•  Mapi# 

tl  »»v  anf  •Mb" 

ntltUtlon  ui  ni. '  Th» 

alownww  with  V  i  N^n 

handteil  and  the  outworn  rii  they 

have  been  adjudicated  have  ' '»  f*' 

covcry  perceptibly,  by  delaying  full  swing 
manufacture  or  by  causing  producers  to  hold 
back  their  manufactured  wares  for  a  higher 
market. 

The  recen*  OPA  declaration  on  meat  and 
the  prediction  of  OPA  Administrator  Porter 
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U,  price  iDCTCMM  wiU  be  called  tea  this 

dicate  that  holdUK  the  line  still  over- 

trs    encourafement    of    production    In 

minds.    Unless  this  emphasis  is  apeed- 

rsed.  the  country  is  in  for  an  inex- 

proiongatlon  of  the  present  period  of 

and  confusion.  '"^"^ 

•e  M  some  evidence  that  OPA  sees  the 

ty  for  change  withm  Itaelf     The  proc- 

alnly  needs  to  tie  hastened. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  S.GORDON 

or   ILLINOI.S 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV'ES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

GORDON.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

to  ext  nd  my  rt-marks  m  the  Rec- 

Include  an  editorial  that  appeared 

Wa.shington  Sunday  Star  of  March 

Constantine     Brown,     entitled. 

ed  States  Adopts  Firm  Stand  for 

Under  UNO'  : 

States     Adopts     FitM     Stand     roa 

cE   Undeb   UNO-Poucy    or   Afpe.\se- 

rNDs    AS   Every    Eitort   Possible   Is 

\RANTKr  Peace  Theouch  World 
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By  Constantine  Brown) 

Slate  Department  has  Informed  M(v-;- 

_  no  uncei  tair.  term.s  that  the  American 

e   believe   there   Is  only  one  road   to  a 

.'  i»  11 1!    fhf  UNO.  which  must  remain 

1  fully  empowered  to  dls- 

..  ^ .„.:>.  arguments,  and  frictions 

all  nations. 

the  Soviet    leaders    »tre   so   utterly 

lijformed  about  our  determination  to  do 

.   malnt:»m   this   organization. 

•  that  any  bullying  of  the  Se- 

(.      .       .  will  place  Moscow  in  an  iso- 

p.  .-^.  .   :.    which    might    have    unpre- 

le  consequences  for  the  present  Rus- 

Jovernmeut. 

,pite  of  the  announcements  from  Mos- 

ip  until  the  very  day  of  the  opening  of 

1 JNO  Security  Council  sessions   in  New 

last    Monday    no   one   in   this  country 

for  certain  that  Russia's  trtxips  actually 

withdrawing  from  Iran      No  one  knew 

r    a   special   deal    had    been   arr.-\ni?ed 

!    uilan  Premier  and  the  Soviet 

>    as    a    price    for    withdrawal. 

Uiys  the  Iranian  Ambassador  to 

h.id  been  unable  'o  contact  his 

neither  had  our  State  Depart- 

Lc   t'  to  get  In  touch  with  Wallace 

the  American  Ambassador  at  Tehran. 


)f 


BXCXXCT    IS    BANNED 

secrecy  is  not  conducive  to  good  rela- 

among  the  nations  comprising  the  UNO. 

the    Important    thing,    however.    Is    the 

that     the    United     States     and     Great 

.   backed   by   the   majority  of  UNO's 

determined  not  to  permit  the 

to  become  a  puppet  in  the  bands  of 

the  BiK  Five 
far  H-  '.ites  is  c  -'d. 

made  li:  -n 

consulting  Pie>iid«>ut  Trur.-.    :.    M.  i    bers 
Congress,  and  the  top-r.iiik.i.i;  .id-  .>era 
War  and  Navy  Departments.     He  de- 
last   Sunday,    before   he   left   for   New 
that   the  Security  Council  could  not 
t  the  carrying  out  of  any  bilateral  deals 
it  was  fully  informed  of  the  contents 
le    agreements.      In    other    words,    the 
taken    by    this    country    is    that    the 
Nations   Organ Imt 'on   mu«t   remain, 
as    international    m.itters   are   con* 
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cerned.  the  superstate  which  was  conceived 
in  the  San  Francisco  Charter. 

The  UNO  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

The  blood  of  our  young  men  was  shed  and 
the  economic  and  financial  resources  of  this 
country  were  depleted  for  only  one  purpose: 
To  obtain  a  reasonable  guaranty  for  peace  in 
our  time  and  prevent  by  all  means.  Including 
armed  intervention,  the  revival  of  a  totali- 
tarian aggression  such  as  we  saw  7  years  ago. 

SLOW  TO  HALT  APPEASEMENT 

It  took  the  American  Government  a  long 
time  to  realize  that  the  policy  of  appease- 
ment, as  had  been  practiced  since  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Big  Three  at  Tehran,  wa.-.  not  likely 
to  pay  dividends. 

Sjon  after  Mr.  Truman  became  President 
he  attempted  to  adopt  a  policy  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  He  urged 
Russian  Foreign  Commissar  Molotov  to  come 
to  Washington.  l>efore  he  went  to  the  San 
Francisco  meeting,  and  spoke  to  him  in  stern 
terms.  But  the  policy  was  not  maintained. 
Some  of  Mr.  Truman's  advisers  feared  that  a 
complete  reversal  of  our  previous  attitude 
m-ght  endanger  plans  for  the  UNO. 

Thus  at  San  Francisco  we  reverted  to  ap- 
peasement again.  This  was  fully  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  Poland.  Some  16  mem- 
bers of  the  underground  cabinet  had  gone 
to  Moscow.  They  had  been  officially  assured 
that  they  would  not  be  molested,  but  soon 
after  they  reached  the  Russian  capital  they 
were  thrown  into  Jatl.  All  efforts  of  the 
American  and  British  Governments  to  obtain 
their  release,  or  even  to  find  out  what  had 
happened  to  them,  remained  fruitless. 

When  the  question  of  Poland's  becoming 
a  member  of  the  UNO  was  raised  In  San 
Pr.incisco  by  the  Rus.slnn  delegation.  Edward 
Stettinlus.  our  then  Secretary  of  State,  backed 
by  his  British  colleague,  Anthony  Eden,  said 
he  would  not  discuss  the  Polish  matter  until 
the  16  Poles  had  been  released.  Within  2 
weeks  we  reversed  our  position  and  accepted 
Poland,  with  the  majority  of  its  government 
hand-picked  by  Moscow,  Into  the  family  of 
nations.  The  Russian  Government  conde- 
.scended  to  inflict  only  ll^ht  penalties  on  the 
16  men,  whom  the  former  Lublin  govern- 
ment described  as  collaboration l.sts.  although 
they  had  fought  the  Nazis  to  the  bitter  end. 
And  we  accepted  the  Russian  solution. 

riBM    STAND    DBOPPED 

On  two  other  occasions  we  stood  up  against 
Russia's  plans  for  encroachment  at  Potsdam, 
when  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Byrnes  obtained 
the  agreement  of  the  U.  S,  S.  R.  that  Japan 
should  be  directed  by  an  American  supreme 
commander  without  active  interierence  from 
the  other  Allies;  and  at  the  London  Confer- 
ence of  Foreign  Ministers.  wh»n  Mr.  Byrnes 
refused  to  accept  the  Russian  demands  to 
set  up  a  control  commission  In  Tokyo  and  an 
advisory  committee  for  the  Far  East  with 
policy-framing  powers.  Both  these  "no  ap- 
peasement" acts  were  short-lived  and  given 
up.  at  least  in  theory,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  in  Moscow  last  December. 

Moscow's  disregard  of  treaties  concerning 
Iran,  ti^ether  with  the  Kremlin-Inspired 
ve:  against    Turkey    and    the 

-fi  es"  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  in 

Uauthuna.  eventually  convinced  our  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  he  could  harvest  nothing 
but  trouble  from  the  appeasement  seeds  his 
predecessors  had  planted  and  he  had  begun 
to  cultivate. 

In  the  meantime,  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  began  to  see  through  the  game 
of  our  Russian  wartime  associate.  With  the 
lifting  of  the  "hidden  censorship "  which 
dried  many  important  news  stories  at  the 
source,  a  number  of  painful  Incidents  involv- 
ing the  dignity  and  prestige  of  our  represent- 
atives abroad  began  to  be  revealed.  Stories 
of  our  people  being  treated  no  better  than 
suspected  neutrals  found  their  ways  into  the 
press  and  radio  broadcasts. 


All  this  was  topped  by  the  Canadian  GoT- 
ernmenfs  revelation  of  a  gigantic  Russian 
spy  ring  In  Canada.  Moscow  made  things 
worse  when,  instead  of  keeping  quiet,  she 
sent  a  stiff  note  to  the  Ottawa  government  in 
connection  with  the  case.  It  was  not  Rus- 
sia's business,  since  the  Indicted  men  were  all 
Canadian  citizens  suspected  of  having  be- 
trayed the  secrets  Intrusted  them  by  their 
own  country  to  a  foreign  government. 

In  order  not  to  aggravate  matters,  the 
American  Government  has  said  nothing 
about  the  men  who  have  l>een  doing  the 
same  dirty  business  in  the  United  States, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  the  espionage 
and  the  moral  sabotage  In  this  country  is 
far  greater  than  It  is' in  Canada. 

The  realization  that  appeasement  was  not 
bringing  about  peace  and  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican public  opinion  began  to  wake  up  con- 
vlnced  Secretary  Byrnes  that  he  must  adopt 
a  different  attitude.  And  so  he  shifted  from 
a  policy  of  doing  nothing  which  "might 
offend"  Russia  to  one  of  demanding  that  each 
member  of  the  UNO  live  up  to  the  obligations 
undertaken  when  the  San  Francisco  Charter 
was  signed. 

The  American  Government  and  the  A-ncr- 
Ican  people  have  placed  all  their  hope  for 
a  lasting  peace  in  the  efficient  functioning 
of  the  UNO.  Our  policy  framers,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Scf-reiary  of  State  and  some 
of  his  "less  headlined  ■  advisers,  decided  that 
unless  those  who  wanted  to  flaunt  the  au- 
thority of  the  new  superstate  were  brought 
to  book  our  expenditure  of  blood  and  re- 
sources in  the  war  would  be  wasted. 

WOULD    REQUIRE    HUGE    ARMT 

The  flaunting  of  the  authority  of  the  UNO 
means  that  Instead  of  facing  an  era  of  peace 
during  which  we  and  the  rest  of  the  wo-ld 
could  clean  up  the  material  and  moral  wreck- 
age caused  by  6  years  of  war  and  lick  our 
own  wounds,  wo  shall  be  compelled  to  con- 
centrate our  efforts  to  rebuilding  the  great- 
est Army.  Navy,  and  air  force  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  This  will  mean  that  the 
principal  expenditures  In  the  years  to  come 
win  not  be  toward  progress  and  reconstruc- 
tion, but  toward  an  Increased  rearmament. 

Tlie  admlnl.nratlon  is  aware  that  it  it 
per  UNO  to  go  the  way  of  the  Leatiue 

of     -  -  -a    mere    debating    society — the 

national  defense  will  require  at  least  6.- 
000.000  men  In  the  air  and  ground  forces 
and  a  Navy  about  as  strong  as  we  had  before 
VJ-day.  That  is  to  say.  about  8  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  be  under  arms  for  an  indefinite 
iperiod  or  until  a  new  major  crisis  leading 
to  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  will  mean  that 
a  substantial  part  of  our  Budget  will  have  to 
be  .pent  in  essential,  though  unproductive, 
activities. 

These  are  the  considerations  which  caused 
the  spectacular  change  of  policy  of  our  Sec- 
retary of  Stale.  In  a  constitutional  Repub- 
lic such  as  ours,  the  President,  his  Cabinet, 
and  Congress  all  are  the  servants  of  the  Na- 
tion. In  some  cases  they  endeavor  to  "manu- 
facture "  public  opinion,  but  w4ien  this  is  not 
successful  they  must  follow  It.  The  "manu- 
facturing '  of  public  opinion  is  possible  only 
under  wartime  regulations  when  an  ofBclal 
and  unotBclal  censorship  Is  clamped  down 
on  the  press  and  radio.  But  when  the  emer- 
gency is  over  and  free  speech  Is  fully  reestab- 
lished the  control  of  writing  and  speaking  Is 
no  longer  possible.  The  public  Is  kept  fully 
posted  through  the  Individuals  whose  Job  it 
is  to  Inform  the  public  and  have  many 
sources  at  their  disposal.. 

TKT  TO  SELL  UNO 

Tlie  admlnl.stratlon  and  particularly  the 
State  Department  have  used  all  the  publicity 
means  at  their  disposal  to  sell  the  UNO  to 
the  public.  It  was  the  only  tangible  thing 
we  obtained  in  exchange  for  the  1.250.000 
casualties  and  the  9280.000.000,000  spent  for 
the  war. 
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A  broad  policy  of  forgetting  the  injustices 
we  have  been  guilty  of  toward  such  coun- 
tries as  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  other  down- 
trodden nations  has  been  adopted  on  the 
theory  that  all  these  matters  must  be  over- 
looked In  order  to  make  the  UNO  live. 

Thus,  when  Russia  became  defiant  in  re- 
gard to  her  solemn  pledges  concerning  Iran. 
Secretary  Byrnes  decided  to  push  the  Issue 
to  Its  logical  conclusion,  regardless  of 
whether  Moscow  liked  our  altitude  or  not. 
There  is  nothing  hostile  toward  the  great 
Russian  empire  In  this  new  American  policy. 
It  only  warns  the  USSR  that  henceforth  all 
disputes  and  disagreements  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  one  body  which  Is  entitled  to 
deal  with  them  and  all  nailons,  big  and  small, 
must  abide  by  its  decisions. 

WILL   SALVAGE  WHAT  CAN   BE 

This  policy  should  not  surprise  the  Mos- 
cow leaders.  They  have  been  fully  informed 
In  the  last  few  weeks  in  notes  and  memo- 
randa from  the  State  Department.  The  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Government  has  never  an- 
swered them  is  of  no  consequence.  Their 
importance  rests  in  their  being  presented  so 
that  Russia  cannot  say  that  she  is  being  faced 
by  a  changed  American  attitude  and  that 
she  had  not  been  aware  of  it. 

Since  Pearl  Harbor  we  have  made  com- 
promises which  were  against  the  principles 
which  caused  tills  country  to  side  with  the 
enemies  of  the  Axis.  We  have  accepted 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  which  also  were 
against  our  principles  of  Justice  and  fair 
plsv. 

B'.it  now,  when  our  objective  appears  to  be 
threatened,  we  have  arisen  and  are  de- 
termined to  salvage  what  we  consider  the 
only  hope  for  peace — the  UNO.  And  our  po- 
sition has  been  outlined  to  Moscow  In  such 
clear  language  that  no  one  could  have  any 
doubt  that  this  time  we  mean  what  we  say. 


Who's  Muffing  Demobilization? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday.  March  28,  1946 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
still  too  much  delay  in  demobilization. 
The  Navy  en  March  26  still  had  1.603.923 
ofEcers  and  enlisted  men.  of  which  185.012 
were  rcenli.'^tment.s  since  the  surrender  of 
Japan  through  March  24.  If  the  Navy 
is  to  bQ  reduced  to  500,000.  then  there  are 
1.103,923  enlisted  men  and  oflBcers  that 
ought  to  be  discharged.  Why  all  this 
delay? 

Then  there  are  still  290.805  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corp.s.  If  the  strength  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  is  to  be  kept  at  100,000,  then 
there  are  190,835  in  the  Marine  Corps 
that  should  be  discharged.  Again,  why 
the  delay? 

On  March  1,  1946,  there  were  still 
2,673.030  men  in  the  Army.  If  the  Army 
is  to  be  reduced  to  1.000.000.  then  there 
are  still  1,673.000  men  in  the  armed  forces 
that  should  have  been  discharged  long 
ago.  Among  these  are  750.000  fathers. 
Of  the  2,673,000  men,  617  172  have  volun- 
teered since  the  surrender  of  Germany 
and  548,000  have  been  drafted.  This 
makes  a  total  of  1.165.172  draftees  and 
volunteers,  or  165,172  more  than  the  esti- 
mated necessary  strength  of  l.OOO.OCO. 

Recently  the  War  Department  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff  attempted  to  make  a  trade. 


They  sugRested  that  they  would  dis- 
charge the  fathers  if  Congress  would  ex- 
tend the  Draft  Act.  Let  me  warn  these 
gentlemen  that  America  does  not  believe 
in  that  kind  of  horse  trading.  They  had 
better  get  busy  and  get  the  fathers  back 
home  to  their  families  or  they  will  get  a 
taste  of  an  indignant  American  people. 

We  are  all  for  national  defense,  but 
the  juggling  with  750.0C0  fathers  is  nau- 
seating to  the  American  people.  It  will 
not  long  be  condoned.  These  fathers 
were  drafted  for  the  duration  and  6 
months.  The  war  has  been  over  for 
more  than  6  months. 

The  American  people  and  the  service- 
men demand  honesty  from  the  War  De- 
partment as  well  as  from  every  other  de- 
partment of  Government.  The  time  has 
arrived  for  Congress  to  declare  the  war 
ended  as  of  September  2,  1945.  There  is 
no  longer  any  room  for  cringing.  Any- 
thing that  is  really  necessary  for  na- 
tional defense,  the  President  can  get  from 
Congre.ss  for  the  a.sking.  But  Congress 
will  make  sure  that  it  is  national  defense 
and  not  just  an  atten.pt  to  permanently 
militarize  our  Nation. 

The  married  men  should  be  retiuned 
to  their  families  and  their  homes.  This 
is  no  trifling  matter.  Again,  among  that 
1,673,000  are  many  young  men  whose 
fiancees  have  waited  for  them,  and  it  is 
about  time  that  these  be  returned.  If 
we  are  not  careful,  we  will  lose  part  of  a 
generation  of  people  because  of  the  stu- 
pidity and  slowness  in  demobilization. 

Many  misleading  and  deceptive  state- 
ments have  been  made  to  Members  of 
Congress  when  they  were  invited  to  lis- 
ten to  the  War  Department  and  to  Gen- 
erals and  Admirals  in  the  Congressional 
Library  on  two  oi:  three  different  occa- 
sions. First,  we  were  told  that  all  men 
with  the  required  points  would  be  back 
home  by  April  1.  Then,  we  were  to!d  a 
different  story  on  a  second  occasion  and 
now  we  are  told  that  if  we  will  trade, 
the  married  men  will  be  back  home. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  that  Con- 
gress should  demand  that  the  promises 
made  by  General  Marshall  and  the  War 
Department  at  the  first  meeting  be  now 
at  least  carried  ort.  This,  unless  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  World  War  in.  If  we 
are,  we  have  a  right  to  know.  We  were 
told  that  the  UNO  would  take  care  of 
World  War  III.  If  we  are  mistaken,  let 
us  have  the  facts — all  the  facts. 

It  is  a  deception  and  fraud  to  continue 
this  war  when  everyone  knows  it  has 
been  over  since  September  2,  1945.  All 
the  servicemen  were  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged within  six  months  after  Septem- 
ber 2.  If  we  are  going  to  have  real 
national  defense  we  must  play  the  game 
square  with  the  men  in  the  service. 

Here  are  a  few  excerpts  of  many  letters 
from  GI's  that  I  have  received.  These 
come  not  only  from  Germany  and  Japan, 
but  from  every  place  where  our  armed 
forces  are  still  sojourning. 

Zama,  Honshu,  Japan, 

February  5,  2946. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  wish  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  your  kind  answers  and 
inquiries  concerning  the  men  in  the  Army 
of  Occupation.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
you  have  at  least  shown  your  Interest  to  date. 
My  r:p!y  to  the  question  •  •  •  Should 
fathers  and  married  men  be  let  out  before 
points  and  service? 


This  may  seem  to  incriminate  my  stand- 
ing but  here  is  my  standing  to  date.  I  am 
married.  I  have  H  months'  service.  I  have  two 
children,  I  am  35  years  old  plus  3  mouths. 
If  I  were  to  do  the  discharging  it  would  be 
such.  Points  and  service  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  discharged  and  the  same  amount 
of  men  discharged  with  dependents.  By 
dependents  to  be  discharged  thus  classify 
the  married  men  with  dependents  as  such. 
Pre-Pearl  Harbor  fathers  first.  Then  fathers 
with  one  dependent. 

Remember  this,  that  men  being  discharged 
now  are  also  replacements  now.  Tncy  were 
replacements  sometime  ago.  I  think  too 
that  older  men  with  age  should  be  out.  It 
is  going  to  be  damned  hard  for  a  man  of  my 
age  to  start  life  all  over  again  if  he  has 
to  go  out  and  hunt  up  a  job.  However,  my 
case  is  different.  I  expect  to  go  back  to  my 
old  job.  I  was  bookkeeper  and  supply  clerk 
of  the  State  purchasing  department,  board 
of  administration.  State  capltol. 

As  you  are  willing  to  listen,  here  is  another 
pet  bitch  of  the  soldiers.  Mail.  No  more 
need  be  said.     Just  why  aren't  we  getting  it? 

Here  Is  another.  Ribbon  awards.  Good- 
conduct-ribbons  award  for  1  year's  service  in 
Army  on  recommendation  of  officers.  Well 
enough,  but  how  about  the  fellow  who  has 
good  conduct  and  is  discharged  before  1  year's 
service.  He  Just  don't  get  it.  Another,  the 
American  defense  ribbon.  It  is  Issued  for  1 
year's  service  in  the  States.  If  shipped  over- 
seas before  putting  in  a  year's  service  and 
still  has  1  year's  service  in  the  Army,  he 
doesn't  get  it.  though  he  Is  putting  his  time 
m  the  Army  somewhere  In  one  of  the  occu- 
pied countries.  I  get  one  ribbon  to  date. 
The  occupational  ribbon,  and  I  am  Just  as 
proud  to  wear  it  as  the  fellows  with  all  rib- 
bons and  battle  stars.  I  answered  my  coun- 
try's call,  and  tliough  I  belong  to  the  "chair- 
borne  outfit."  clerks  and  typlsU  and  office 
workers,  somebody  has  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.  You  may  already  know  bow  the  .Umy 
is  run  with  all  the  paper  work  to  be 
done.  •  •  • 
Regards. 


Z.^MA,  EON^HU,  Japan.  Afarc/i  IS.  1943. 
My  Deah  Comcsessmen  :  This,  gentlemen. 
is  my  last  pet  peeve,  my  last  letter  to  you. 
Ag^in  I  am  asking  Just  who  is  running  Wash- 
ington still?  The  War  Department  or  the 
people  of  these  United  States,  through  you. 
as  our  representatives.  We  have  an  an- 
nouncement over  the  radio  again  tonight 
that  4  pointers  and  later  40  pointers  are  to  be 
released  shortly,  but  what  about  the  old 
fellows — men  between  ages  of  32.  or  even  30. 
and  37;  how  about  the  forgotten  fathers? 
Just  when  in  the  devil  do  we  expect  to  get 
cut?  If  you  can't  find  out  from  the  War 
Department  on  a  definite  policy,  who  the 
devU  can?  If  the  Navy  and  Marines  can 
annoimce  their  discharges  in  advance,  why 
can't  the  Army? 

Do  you  know  what  we  are  doing  now? 
Occupation?  No.  We  are  going  to  classes 
listening  to  lectures  on  how  to  take  a  bath 
and  brush  our  teeth.  How  to  salute  an  of- 
ficer and  military  courtesy,  parade,  and  re- 
views for  the  stuffed  shirts  and  brass.  Physi- 
cal training  exercises,  not  that  these  would 
hurt  us,  but  we  could  do  them  at  home. 

First,  the  stall  was  boats,  now  the  War 
Department  is  shy  of  men  all  of  a  sudden. 
Scared  the  draft  bill  will  not  be  continued. 
Tnere  seems  to  be  an  overage  of  ofBcers  all 
of  a  sudden.  If  there  are  so  many  of  them  in 
the  States,  send  them  over  her?. 

I  am  mailing  this  letter  March  19;  note 
Just  when  you  receive  it.  The  Inst  letter  I 
had  from  my  wife  and  family  was  February  5; 
today  is  March  18.  Outside  of  a  telegram  I 
was  fortunate  to  get  through,  they  might  l)e 
dead.  This  has  to  cease  but  quick.  They  tell 
us  now  air-mail  service  is  t>elng  stepped  up 
and  only  because  the  ofBcers  are  bltchinc 
after  the  GI  had  done  it  for  6  weeks.     TlJ* 
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no  ground  crew.     All  of  a  sudden  they 
rer   24.000   men.     Where   did   they   get 
all  of  a  sudden.    Where  were  they  when 
Krmr   WM  sending   the   airmen    home? 
turn  It  over  to  a  commercial  line:   the 
baa    bungled    enough    as    It    haa    al- 
•     •     • 
i  howed  this  letter  to  a  buddy  of  mine 
he  aaid  you  might  sue  me.     What  for? 
not  for  telllni;  the  truth. 
sent    Lew    Valentine,    ex   New    York 
the  JiTtJa  how  to  take  care  of 
li  so,  send  more  and  we  all  can 
me 

„  Easter  coming  up.  I  hope  you  men 
a  swell  time.  Ijecause  we  are  going  to 
e  same  rl?:ht  here  In  this  mud.  Send 
family  flowers.  I  know  my  wife  and 
y  win  be  tickled  to  death  to  get  Just 
ittle  letter  from  me  saying  I  have  you 
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FaANKrt-HT.  GniMANT.  March  2.  1946. 

D♦.^«  Mb    I.-'mki    Mr.  Lkikc.  I  would  like 

ow  why  and  when  the  right  things  are 

to  be  done  to  get  us  beys  out  of  the 

ce.     One  day  the  War  Department  tells 

ine    thing   and    the    next   day   they    will 

IS  something  different.    A  few  weeks  ago 

ead    that   all   2-year   men   would   be  on 

way  home  by  the  20th  of  March  and 

we  read   that   they  will  possibly  make 

the  end  of  June. 

about   the  discharging  of  men  that 
s^ppoaed  to  t>e  going  along  so  smoothly? 
y.-'plf.    of    course,    am    considered    more 
I  the  discharge  of  fathers.    Here  a  while 
I  watched  bo>s  leave  this  company  be- 
Ihey  had  three  or  more  children,  yet 
of  them  had  been  In  the  service  less 
than  I  or  many  other  men.     I   myself 
one  child   and   as   yet    I    haven't   seen 
He  Is  lacking  about  8  days  now  of  be- 
a  year  old  and  It  looks  as  though  I  am 
to  have  to  wait  a  long  time  yet  before 
cah  even  think  of  seeing  him.    To  top  that 
>t  present  I  am  having  a  little  trouble 
my  wife  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  1 11 
^  ery  welcome  to  come  back  to  see  either 
or  the  baby     When  these  boys  that  h.id 
children  left.  I  watched  one  fellow  go 
had  just  been  oversees  2  months,  and 
I  mean  that  was  hard  to  take     I  would 
to  see  my  baby  for  the  first  time,  but 
he  War  Department  dont  take  anything 
that  into  consideration  at  all 
Afiother  thing  that  I  read  a  while  ago  was 
a  fellow  that  was  sent  over  here  as  a 
ement.     It  went  something  as  foUows: 
lad  arrived  In  FVankfurt.  end  to  his  ti\s- 
f    found   that    they  d:d   not    know   that 
had    arrived    or    were    even    expecting 
After    enough    inquiring    about    on 
own  initiative  they  finally  went  to  work, 
time  I  read  the  article,  he  said  that  he 
been    in   that   outfit   for  over  a  month 
that  he  hadn't  done  30  hours  of  work 
I  he  was  In  It.    He  said  that  most  of  his 
was  spent  sleeping,  wrillntr  letters,  read- 
and   looking   for   something   to   do.     It 
iS  that  there  must  be  quite  a  few  of  the 
over   here  are  in   the  same  category, 
don't  the  War  Department  cut  out   a 
of    these    unnecessary    organizations 
let  a  few  more  of  the  boys  go  home, 
many  could   do  a   lot   more  for   the 
try.    as    well    as    themselves.      I    myself 
ot|ld  like  to  get  home  to  my  wife  and  baby 
soon  so  as  to  know  whether  I  am  going 
things  straightened  out  with  my  wife, 
'II    know   Just   what    kind   of   future    to 
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CAMr  Pnirip  Moaan 

LX  HAVBS.   PtANCI. 

Wfdnesdas/.  January  23.  194€. 
A>yaU   calls  GIs  unreasoning   (Stars  and 
BU!  ;>es.  JsMiary  17.  1946 1   or  "Patience  Is  a 


virtue  seldom  seen  In  a  man  and  never  In  a 
woman." 

The  following  will  disprove  both  of  the 
above  statements: 

On  December  2.  1945.  40  men  In  the  56-59 
point  bracket  were  transferred  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth  General  Hos- 
pital to  be  processed  for  redeployment  at 
Mourmelon.  France.  We  had  ready  dates  of 
December  10.  December  18.  and  January  5. 
but  all  were  canceled.  On  January  7-  there 
were  several  marches  by  units  at  Camp  Pltts- 
bureh  to  the  commanding  officer  at  the  camp 
headquarters  Our  unit  did  not  participate, 
but  had  a  meeting  that  night  to  lay  plans 
and  select  committees  as  spokesmen  and 
cable  publicity. 

We  called  for  a  meeting  before. our  officers 
at  our  headquarters  to  ascertain  what  they 
knew  about  our  departure  for  home  before 
proceeding  to  Camp  Pittsburgh  headquarters 
at  10  a.  m.  Tuesday.  January  8. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Johns,  our  com- 
mander, appeared  b?fcre  us  and  told  us  that 
verbal  orders  had  been  received  for  us  to 
leave  for  C.imp  Philip  Morris  on  January  13. 
and  to  board  ship  on  January  18  or  shortly 
thereafter.  Our  march  to  Camp  Pittsburgh 
headquarters  was  called  off  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  all  information  shall  be  posted  on 
the  board  or  read  to  us  in  formation. 

rhis  was  the  first  time  he  had  spoken  to  us 
In  the  42  days  we  spent  in  Mourmelon. 

Today  we  were  advised  that.  allthiiiKS  be- 
ing equal,  we  should  board  ship  on  Saturday. 
January  26.  1946.  he  hoped. 

Please  note  that  from  December  2.  1945,  to 
January  26.  1946.  is  a  total  of  55  days  in  which 
we  have  done  absolutely  nothing,  and  that 
goes  for  all  700  men  In  this  category  IV  unit. 
Now  comes  the  climax.  We  have  from  pri- 
vate, whose  overseas  pay  Is  $60  per  month,  to 
master  sergeant,  whose  overseas  pay  is  $165  60 
per  month — a  good  average  per  man  in  this 
unit  is  a  buck  sergeant's  pay  of  $93.60  per 
month  tinws  700  equals  $131  C40  for  2  months 
plus  about  $2,000  for  the  6  officers  (2  lieu- 
tenant colonels  and  4  first  lleutenanU).  a 
total  of  $133,040 — but  then  there  is  the  family 
allowance  of  appro.ximately  $78  per  month 
for,  say.  half  of  the  700  men.  or  350  times 
$78  equals  $27,300,  or  a  grand  total  of  about 
$160,340  for  all  of  us  doing  nothing  for  2 
months.     •      •     • 

Stars  and  Stripes  western  Europe  edition, 
Thursday,  January  J7,  1946: 

"ROTALL  CALLS  CI  S  UNaKASONING 

"Philadelphia.  January  16  (API  — Under 
Secretary  of  War  Kenneth  Rrjrall  said  today 
that  the  clamor  of  American  soldiers  want- 
ing to  return  home  had  reached  an  'unreas- 
oning and  unreasonable  extent.' 

"Speaking  at  the  Maxwell  Memorial  Foot- 
ball Club  dinner,  Royall  said  It  was  d'.fficult 
to  understand  thoee  who  urge  a  course  that 
would  lestroy  our  victory  in  order  that  they 
may  hasten  young  men  home,  many  of  whom 
have  seen  no  danger  and  have  suffered  com- 
paratively no  real  hartlshlps. 

■■  O/  course,  they  are  homesick  and  some- 
what Inconvenienced,*  he  continued,  "but 
they  should  be  willing  to  perfomi  their  less 
arduous  tasks  if  for  no  other  reason  than  In 
appreciation  of  their  predecessors,  who  bore 
the  heat  and  burden  and  danger  of  the  day.' 

"Royall  likewise  warned  against  demon- 
strations In  the  presence  of  'our  enemies. 
past  and  prospective,'  who  might  some  day 
take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  the 
International   News   Service   reported." 

International  News  Service  reported  him  as 
saying:  "In  Germany,  Japan,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  millions  of  unrepentlng  and 
pewly  aggressive  minded  men  are  merely 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  foment  an- 
other movement  for  a  world  war." 

(Warm's  nott. — The  above  Is  nice  going 
for  an  Under  Secretary  of  War.  What  is  he 
bucking  for;  Patterson's  Job?) 

"Many  of  the  eddying  currenu  are  whipped 
by  unintelligent  agitation  against  obvious 
military  necessity  by  ooyly  playing  upon  emo- 


tions of  lonesome  wives  and  their  sweethearts 
and  homesick  GIs,"  Royall  asserted. 

(Warm's  note. — Two  months  of  doing 
nothing  over  here  waiting  to  go  home  does 
not  tally  with  that  last  paragraph  or  the 
second  paragraph,  either.  What  do  you  think 
about  it?) 

Stars  and  Stripes  of  January  24.  1946,  car- 
ried the  following: 

•  VICTOaT  SHIPS  TO  SAIL  FO*  UWmD  STATIS  HALF 
EMPTT 

"Li  Havhi.  January  23  —When  there  are 
Insufficient  troops  in  staging  areas  to  fill  ships 
bound  for  the  United  States,  Victory  ships 
win  carry  as  few  as  600  redcployees.  Sixteenth 
Pert  officials  announced  today.  Up  till  now 
the  usual  load  has  been  approximately  1.500. 

•Two  Victories,  the  Blue  Island  and  Rock 
Hill,  with  loads  of  1.210  and  1.167.  respective- 
ly, sailed  from  Le  Havre  today.  The  Zanes- 
ville  Victory,  which  returned  to  port  more 
than  a  week  ago  for  repairs,  will  reload  and 
sail  tomorrow  Due  in  port  tomorrow  are  the 
Montclair  and  Waycrofs  Victoriex" 

(Wanxas  NOTt.— With  approximately  31- 

000  men  here  now  ready  to  go  they  sent  two 
ships  out  with  a  total  of  623  empty  berths. 
Almost  enough  room  for  our  unit.  I  don't 
get  it,  do  you?  Tliat  is  what  burns  us  GIs 
up — Army  blunders  ) 

In  view  cf  the  foregoing  I  and  thousands 
of  other  OI's  believe  that  the  Honorable 
Royall  and  his  boss.  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson, don't  know  what  time  it  is.  or  should 

1  say  "let's  synchronize  our  calendars." 
Very  truly  yours. 


An  Important  Forward  Step  in  Food 
Utilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  discus.s  the  bill  H.  R.  5925 
recently  introduced  by  my  distinRui.^hcd 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
CLiFFcRD  Hope. 

This  bill  is  sponsored  by  the  Republi- 
can Congressional  Po»d  Study  Committee 
and  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  and 
support  of  all  persons  who  would  encour- 
age the  people  in  their  efforts  to  save  food 
and  to  provide  for  better  food  standards. 

FOOD   R£    EABCH    INSTITITX 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish — 
for  the  first  time — a  national  policy  of 
delit)eratcly  focusing  scientific  skill  and 
research  on  the  utilization  of  American 
food  and  agricultural  products,  and  to 
carry  that  policy  into  practical  opera- 
tion by  setting  up  within  the  Department 
of  Apr  culture  a  National  Food  Research 
Institute  dedicated  to  that  purpose. 

Since  1862.  when  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  was  established,  the  United 
Slates  has  had  a  national  policy  of  apply- 
ing scientific  research  and  methods  to 
the  problems  of  food  procluction.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  almost  completely 
ignored  the  problems  of  food  utllizaticn. 

There  is  no  need  to  detail  the  success 
with  which  science  has  been  applied  to 
the  '   of  feed  p.cdu^Jcn.      It  is 

sufli^......  .0  s.ate  v,'iii;  is  ccaiu;on  knc.v,i- 

edge:   that  througli  the  cpiilicataoa  of 
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scientific  research  we  have  learned  how 
to  produce  food  in  great  abundance; 
this  has  led  some  people  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  now  producing  too  much 
food  and  that  in  order  to  avoid  surpluses 
and  maintain  farm  prosperity  there 
should  be  a  regimented  economy  of  scar- 
city with  Government  controls  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  produced. 

ECONOMY  or  8CAHCITT  HAS  FAILED 

This  negative  and  essentially  defeat- 
ist philosophy  was,  in  fact,  established 
as  the  Government  policy  early  in  the 
1930's.  and  we  have  been  ti-ying  for  13 
years  to  make  It  work. 

It  has  failed  utterly.  In  spite  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  poured  out  in  suljsidies 
and  price  supports,  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceived for  their  products  were  lower  in 
1939  than  they  were  in  1930,  while  many 
of  our  wartime  food  scarcities  and  diffi- 
culties stem  directly  from  the  applica- 
tion of  this  policy  of  an  economy  of 
scarcity  during  the  preceding  10  years, 
and  from  misguided  efforts  to  continue 
such  a  policy  through  the  war  period. 

It  was  good  sense  to  devote  our  scien- 
tific skill  first  to  learning  ho'A'  to  pro- 
duce food  In  abundance.  Having 
achieved  some  success  in  that  field,  it 
makes  equally  good  sense  that  we  should 
now  deliberately  focus  scientific  research 
and  methods  on  the  problems  of  using 
the  food  we  know  how  to  produce  in  am- 
ple quantity. 

There  is  at  present  no  such  deliberate 
policy.  We  have  .spent  more  than  $15.- 
000.000.000  for  the  broad  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  scientific  development 
of  food  production.  We  have  spent 
almost  notning  on  the  science  of  food 
utilization.  We  know  more  about  the 
scientific  feeding  of  t>eef  cattle  than  we 
do  about  feeding  human  beings. 

The  American  people  do  not  believe 
there  is  too  much  food.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  talk  of  food  surpluses  as  long 
as  there  are  hungry  people  anywhere 
in  the  world.  How  can  there  be  too 
much  food  production  in  the  United 
States  when  one-third  of  our  own  pop- 
ulation are  undernourished  and  as  many 
as  two-thirds  suffering  definite  dietary 
deficiencies? 

An  economy  of  scarcity  applied  to  food 
is  inhuman  and  unnatural.  The  killing 
of  little  pigs  and  the  plowing  under  of 
foodstuffs  is  shocking  and  revolting  to 
the  most  basic  human  instincts. 

ECONOMY    OF   PLENTY 

This  bill  to  establish  a  National  Food 
Research  Institute  is  an  effort  to  express 
in  legislative  form  a  philosophy  that  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  an  economy 
of  scarcity.  It  offers,  instead,  an  econ- 
omy of  plenty  based  on  the  theoi-y  of 
planned,  scientific,  profitable  use  of  all 
the  ample  food  production  of  which 
American  farms  are  capable. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  food  require- 
ments and  desires  of  the  American  peo- 
ple leads  inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  conjunction  with  a  moderate  ex- 
port program,  we  can  consume  all  the 
food  that  American  farms  will  produce 
for  years  to  come — if  scientific  skill  and 
research  are  applied  to  the  problems  of 
food  utilization  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past  to  the  problems  of  food  production. 


The  two  keys  to  the  door  of  complete 
and  profitable  use  of  abundant  produc- 
tion are  processing  and  distribution. 
Processing  to  give  consumers  the  kind  of 
food  they  want  in  the  form  in  which 
they  want  it  or  can  use  it  most  conven- 
iently and  economically.  Distribution 
scientifically  geared  to  eliminate  waste 
and  inefficiency  and  give  them  the  food 
they  want  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Incidentally,  processing  may  be  the  one 
big  key  to  profitable  export  of  food  pro- 
ducts. Very  little  food  can  be  shipped 
abroad  in  its  natural  state.  To  be  ex- 
portable at  all.  most  of  it  must  be  proc- 
essed. Profitable  export  trade  depends 
very  largely  on  discovery  of  processing 
methods  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
turn a  fair  profit  to  American  farms  and 
industry  and  deliver  abroad  a  food  prod- 
uct that  people  in  other  countries  can 
afford  to  buy. 

Scientific  investigation  of  food  proc- 
essing was  almost  completely  ignored  by 
the  Government  prior  to  the  war.  It  was 
carried  on  sporadically  by  a  few  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an 
adjunct  to  scientific  investigation  of 
production,  and  by  the  larger  food  proc- 
essing companies  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  own  products. 

During  the  war  the  Government  first 
turned  its  attention  to  this  subject.  Un- 
der the  necessity  of  developing  new  types 
of  food  processing  so  that  our  troops 
abroad  could  be  adequately  fed,  Govern- 
ment-spurred research  during  the  war 
brought  about  greater  development  in  3 
years  than  had  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
vious generation. 

The  surface  has  hardly  been  scratched, 
however.  The  ultimate  possibilities  of 
food  processing  are  still  unimagined. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  national 
policy  of  carrying  on  this  work  and  for 
the  facilities  and  direction  which  will 
make  it  possible. 

For  example.  Mr.  Clarence  Birdseye. 
pioneer  and  outstanding  authority  in  the 
field  of  dehydrated  food  recently  said: 

There  Is  no  perfect  equipment  for  de- 
hydrating foods.  Including  ray  own.  New 
processes  and  new  equipment  must  be  de- 
veloped, not  by  me.  not  by  any  one  group, 
but  by  everyone  who  can  do  that  sort  of  work, 
if   we   are   going   to   meet    our   future   pos- 

SlbllltlCB. 

NEED  CLEARLY  RECOGNIZED 

The  need  for  Government  leadership 
and  responsibility  in  this  field  is  univer- 
sally recognized  by  those  who  are  closest 
to  the  subject  of  food  production.  In 
fact,  the  present  form  of  this  new  bill 
grew  out  of  the  recommendations  of 
State  secretaries  and  commis.sioners  of 
agriculture  in  answer  to  a  question  asked 
them  last  summer  by  the  Republican 
Congressional  Food  Study  Committee: 
"What  should  be  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Government  control  over  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution?" 

A  great  many  of  them  replied  that 
Government  controls  should  be  as  few  as 
possible,  but  that  the  Government  should 
take  the  lead  and  asstune  the  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  scientific  research  and 
research  facihties  into  food  processing, 
marketing,  and  distribution  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  utilize  profitably  the 
full  and  unrestricted  production  of 
American  farms. 


In  its  operation,  the  laboratories,  fa- 
cilities, and  services  of  the  Institute  will 
be  available  to  Individual  members  and 
firms  of  the  food  Industry,  and  to  rec- 
ognized groups  and  associations,  on  a 
fee  or  cooperative  basis  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  available  to  the  construction  in- 
dustfy.  It  will  provide  both  big  and  lit- 
tle members  of  the  industry  adequate  re- 
.search  facilities  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  only 
establish  the  deliberate  national  policy 
of  applying  science  to  food  utilization, 
it  will  give  logical  direction  and  pur- 
pose to  many  of  the  activities  now  being 
carried  on  within  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  other  Government  agen- 
cies, and  by  concentrating  and  central- 
izing their  activities,  will  result  in  great- 
ly increased  efficiency  and  savings  In 
operation  of  those  Bureaus. 

Offices  and  activities  in  the  D3part- 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  transfer  and  coordinate  Into 
the  National  Food  Research  Institute, 
under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry — 
those  functions  concerned  with  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  new  processes 
of  manufacture. 

Second.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering — 
those  functions  pertaining  to  research  in 
storage  for  grain,  and  other  vegetables, 
and  on  temperattu-e  and  humidity  con- 
trol in  the  transportation  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Third.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Chemistry — those  functions  con- 
,  cerned  with  the  development  of  new  and 
wider  industrial  and  food  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products,  including  the  facilities 
of  the  regional  research  laboratories. 

Fourth.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics — all  functions  rele- 
vant to  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Fifth.  Farm  Credit  Administration — 
functions  of  the  Cooperative  Research 
and  Service  Division. 

Sixth.  Office  of  Marketing  Services — 
all  functions  except  those  concerned  with 
promulgation  of  regulations  and  their  en- 
forcement. 

Seventh.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics— all  functions  concerned  with 
the  processing,  distribution,  standardiza- 
tion, marketing,  and  utilization  of  food 
products. 

Eighth.  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration—all those  functions  con- 
cerned with  food  utilization,  as  distin- 
guished from  food  production. 

Certain  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  would  also  be  transferred 
to  the  Institute— particularly  those  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  relating  to  the  processing, 
distribution,  and  marketing  of  food. 

In  addition,  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  many  offices  and  functions  scattered 
through  other  Government  departments 
and  agencies  which  the  President  will 
find  should  logically  be  transferred  to  the 
Institute.  This  will  both  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  operation  and  render  them  much 
more  effective. 

By  far  the  greatest  savings,  however, 
will  result; from  the  fact  that  scientific 
utilization   of   the   full   production   of 
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•UUJno  ground  crew      All  of  a  sudden  they 
traniper   24.000   men.     Where   did    they   get 
all  of  a  sudden.    Where  were  they  when 
%rniy   wa«  sending   the   airmen    home? 
turn  It  over  to  a  commercial  line;  the 
has    bungled    enough    as    It    has    al- 
•     •     • 
i  howed  this  letter  to  a  buddy  of  mine 
he  said  you  might  sue  me.     What  for? 
not  for  telling  the  truth. 
Tliy   sent   Lew   Valentine,    ex   New    York 
cop.  to  show  the  Jap%  how  to  take  care  of 
their  selves.    If  so.  send  more  and  we  all  can 
h'  ime 

ih  Easter  coming  up.  1  hope  you  men 

a  swell  time,  because  we  are  goini?  to 

same  rlPiht  here  in  this  mud.     Send 

family   flowers.     I  know   my   wife   and 

family  will  be  tickled  to  death  to  get  Just 

Ittle  letter  from  me  saying  I  have  you 

Io<xlbye. 

till  brilev*  In  our  tbemt  song.  There  WiU 
4)me  Changes  IfMlc. 
Regards. 

FnANKrvnT.  GniMANT.  March  2.  1946 
Di.\a  Mb    Ltmki    Mr.  Le»ik£.  I  would  like 
l^ow  why  and  when  the  right  things  are 
to  be  done  to  get  us  beys  out  of  the 
ce.    One  day  the  War  Department  tells 
(.ne    thing   and    the    next   day   they    will 
js  something  different.    A  few  weeks  ago 
ead    that   all   a-year   men   would   be   on 
way  home  by  the  20th  of  March  and 
we  read   that  they  will  possibly  make 
the  end  of  June. 
H|w  about   the   discharging  of   men   that 
ippoaed  to  b«  going  along  so  smoothly? 
n  yaelf .    of    course,    am    considered    more 
It  the  discharge  of  fathers.    Here  a  while 
I  watched  boys  leave  this  company  be- 
cause they  had  three  or  more  children,  yet 
of  them  had  been  In   the  service  less 
than  I  or  many  other  men.     I   myself 
one   child   and   as   yet    I    haven't   seen 
He  Is  lacking  about  6  days  now  of  be- 
>  year  old  and  It  looks  as  though  I  am 
golilg  to  have  to  wait  a  long  time  yet  before 
ca  1  even  think  of  seeing  him.    To  top  that 
■  t  present  I  am  having  a  little  trouble 
my  wife  and,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  III 
\  ery  welcome  to  come  back  to  see  either 
Df  the  baby     When  these  boys  that  had 

•  children  left.  I  watched  one  fellow  go 
had  Just  been  oversees  2  months,  and 

:  I  mean  that  was  hard  to  take     I  would 
to  see  my  baby  for  the  first  time,  but 
he  War  Department  don't  take  anything 
that  Into  consideration  at  all. 
A  lother  thing  that  I  read  a  while  ago  was 
It  a  fellow  that  was  sent  over  here  as  a 
replMrement.     It  went  something  as  foUows: 
tad  arrived  In  Frankfurt,  end  to  his  dls- 
bellrf   found   that   they  did   not   know   that 
had    arrived    or    were    even    expecting 
the^       After    enough    ii  •    about    on 

own  initiative  they  t  .nt  to  work, 

ihe  time  I  read  the  article,  he  said  that  he 
been  in  that  outfit  for  over  a  month 
that  he  hadn  t  done  30  hours  of  work 

•  he  was  in  It.    He  said  that  moat  of  his 
i  was  spent  sleeping,  writing  letters,  read- 

and  looking  for  something  to  do.  It 
is  that  there  must  be  quite  a  few  of  the 
peo|>le  over  here  are  In  the  same  category, 
don't  the  War  Department  cut  out  a 
t^h  of  these  iinnecMaary  organizations 
let  a  few  more  of  th*  boys  go  home. 
wh^re  many  could  do  a  lot  more  for  the 
cou  itry.  as  well  as  themselves.  I  myself 
tNM  Id  like  to  get  home  to  my  wife  and  baby 
•oon  so  as  to  know  whether  I  am  going 
et  things  straightened  out  with  my  wife. 
'II   know  just  what  kind  of   future   to 


A  North  Dakota  Bot  in  TiotTBLi. 


CAur  PHiLir  M4 

LE   HAVKT.   PlAHCt. 

Wednesday.  January  23.  I94€. 
'  i.l    'Ills  GIs  unreasoning    (Stars  and 
)c<    Juuuary  17,  1946)  or  "Patience  U  a 


virtue  seldom  seen  In  a  man  and  never  In  a 
woman." 

The  following  will  disprove  both  of  the 
above  statements: 

On  December  2.  1945.  40  men  In  the  5^59 
point  bracket  were  transferred  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Seventy-eighth  General  Hos- 
pital to  tie  processed  for  redeployment  at 
Mourmelon.  France.  We  had  ready  dates  of 
December  10,  December  18.  and  January  5. 
but  all  were  canceled.  On  January  7-  there 
were  several  marches  by  units  at  Camp  PltU- 
burifh  to  the  commanding  cfllcer  at  the  camp 
headquarters.  Our  unit  did  not  participate, 
but  had  a  meeting  that  night  to  lay  plans 
and  select  committees  as  spokesmen  and 
cab'.e  publicity. 

We  called  for  a  meeting  before,  our  ofBcers 
at  our  headquarters  to  ascertain  what  they 
knew  about  our  departure  for  home  before 
proceeding  to  Camp  Fittsbunth  headquarters 
at  10  a.  m.  Tuesday.  January  8. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  St.  Johns,  our  com- 
mander, appeared  b?fcre  us  and  told  us  that 
verbal  orders  had  been  received  for  us  to 
leave  for  C.imp  Philip  Morris  on  January  13, 
and  to  board  ship  on  January  18,  or  shortly 
thereafter.  Our  march  to  Camp  Pittsburgh 
headquarters  was  called  off  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  all  Information  shall  be  posted  on 
the  board  or  read  to  us  in  ft)rmation. 

rhls  was  the  first  time  he  had  sjxiken  to  \u 
In  the  42  days  we  spent  In  Mourmelon. 

Today  we  were  advised  that,  all, things  be- 
ing equal,  we  should  board  ship  on  Saturday. 
January  26.  1946.  he  hoped. 

Please  note  that  from  December  2.  1945.  to 
January  26,  1946.  is  a  total  of  55  days  in  which 
we  have  done  absolutely  nothing,  and  that 
goes  for  all  700  men  In  this  category  IV  unit. 
Now  comes  the  climax.  We  have  from  pri- 
vate, whose  overseas  pay  Is  WO  per  month,  to 
master  sergeant,  whose  overseas  pay  Is  $165  60 
per  month — a  Kood  average  per  man  In  this 
unit  Is  a  buck  sergeant's  pay  of  $93  60  per 
month  times  700  equals  $131  C40  for  2  months 
plus  about  $2,000  for  the  6  ofBcers  (2  lieu- 
tenant colonels  and  4  first  lieutenants),  a 
total  of  $133.040 — but  then  there  is  the  family 
allowance  of  appro.ximately  $78  per  month 
for.  say.  half  of  the  700  men.  or  350  times 
$78  equals  $27,300.  or  a  grand  total  of  about 
$160,340  for  all  of  us  doing  nothing  for  2 
months.     •     •     • 

Stars  and  Stripes  western  Europe  edition. 
Thursday.  January  J7.   1946: 

"BOTALL  CAIXS  CI  S  rNSEASONING 

" Philadklphia .  January  16  (AP>  — Under 
Secretary  of  War  Kenneth  Rcjrall  said  today 
that  the  clamor  of  American  soldiers  want- 
ing to  return  home  had  reached  an  unreas- 
oning and   unreasonable  extent.' 

"Speaking  at  the  Maxwell  Memorial  Foot- 
ball Club  dinner.  Royall  said  it  was  difBcult 
to  understand  those  who  urge  a  course  that 
would  iestroy  our  victory  In  order  that  they 
may  hasten  young  men  home,  many  of  whom 
have  seen  no  danger  and  have  suffered  com- 
paratively no  real  hardships. 

"  or  course,  they  are  homesick  and  some- 
what inconvenienced."  he  continued,  "but 
they  should  be  willing  to  perform  their  less 
arduous  tasks  If  for  no  other  reason  than  In 
appreciation  of  their  predecessors,  who  bort 
the  heat  and  burden  and  danger  of  the  day.' 

"Royall  likewise  warned  against  demon- 
strations In  the  presence  of  'our  enemies. 
past  and  prospective.'  who  might  some  day 
take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  the 
International  News  Service  reported." 

Internaticnal  News  Service  reported  him  as 
saying:  "In  Germany.  Japan,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  millions  of  unrepenting  and 
newly  aggresalve  minded  men  are  merely 
waiting  for  an  opportvuiity  to  foment  an- 
other movement  for  a  world  war" 

(Warms  nott.— The  above  Is  nice  going 
for  an  Under  Secretary  of  War.  What  Is  he 
bucking  for;  Patterson's  Job?) 

"Many  of  the  eddying  currents  are  whipped 
by  unintelligent  agitation  against  obvloiu 
military  necessity  by  oofly  playing  upon  emo- 


tions of  lonesome  wives  and  their  sweethearts 
and  homesick   GIs."  Royall   asserted. 

(Warnta's  notx. — Two  months  of  doing 
nothing  over  here  waiting  to  go  home  does 
not  tally  with  that  last  paragraph  or  the 
second  paragraph,  either.  What  do  you  think 
about  It?) 

Stars  and  Stripes  of  January  24.  1946.  car- 
ried the  following: 

"VICTOBT  SHIPS  TO  SAIL  FOB  UNITED  ST.ATIS  HALF 
EMPTY 

"Lx  Ha  vac.  January  23 — When  there  are 
Insufficient  troops  In  staging  areas  to  fill  ships 
bound  for  the  United  States.  Victory  ships 
will  carry  as  few  as  600  redeployees.  Sixteenth 
Pert  officials  announced  today.  Up  till  now 
the  usual  load  has  been  approximately  1.500. 

"Two  Victories,  the  Blue  Island  and  Rock 
Hill,  with  loads  of  1.210  and  1.167.  respective- 
ly, sailed  from  Le  Havre  today.  The  Zgnes- 
rille  Victory,  which  returned  to  port  more 
than  a  week  ago  for  repairs,  will  reload  and 
sail  tomorrow.  Due  In  port  tomorrow  are  the 
Montclair  and  Waycross  Victorie.f" 

(WRnxB's  NOTE,— With  approximately  31- 

000  men  here  now  ready  to  go  they  sent  two 
ships  out  with  a  total  of  623  empty  berths. 
Almost  enoueh  room  for  our  unit.  I  don  t 
get  It.  do  you?  Tnat  Is  what  burns  us  GIs 
up — Army  blunders  ) 

In  view  cf  the  foregoing  I  and  thousands 
of  other  GI's  believe  that  the  Honorable 
Royall  and  his  boee.  Secretary  of  War  Pat- 
terson, don't  know  what  time  It  Is.  or  should 

1  spy  "lets  synchronize  our  calendars." 
Very  truly  yours 


An  Important  Forward  Step  in  Food 
Utilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  di.scus.s  the  bill  H.  R.  5925 
recently  introduced  by  my  distincuishcd 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 
CLiFrcRD  Hope. 

This  bill  is  spon.scred  by  the  Republi- 
can Congressional  Foftd  Study  Committee 
and  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  and 
support  of  all  persons  who  would  encour- 
age the  people  in  their  efforts  to  save  food 
and  to  provide  for  better  food  standards. 

rOOD  RE  EARCH  iNSTrmx 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish — 
for  the  first  time — a  national  policy  of 
deliberately  focusing  scientific  skill  and 
research  on  the  utilization  of  American 
food  and  agricultural  products,  and  to 
carry  that  policy  into  practical  opera- 
tion by  setting  up  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  a  National  Food  Research 
In-^titute  dedicated  to  that  purpo.^e. 

S'nce  1862.  when  the  Department  cf 
Agriculture  was  established,  the  United 
Stales  has  had  a  national  policy  of  apply- 
ing scientific  research  and  methods  to 
the  problems  of  food  production.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  almost  completely 
ignored  the  prob!cms  of  food  utiUzaticn. 

There  is  no  need  to  d-tail  the  success 
Willi  which  science  has  been  applied  to 
the  subject  of  feed  p.cdu::ucn.  It  is 
sufficient  to  ii.  is  cc;n;v.on  knowl- 

edge;  that  I     -      .1  the  apoiicauoa  of 
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scientific  research  we  have  learned  how 
to  produce  food  in  great  abundance; 
this  has  led  some  people  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  are  now  producing  too  much 
food  and  that  in  order  to  avoid  surpluses 
and  maintain  farm  prosperity  there 
should  be  a  regimented  economy  of  scar- 
city with  Government  controls  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  produced. 

ECONOMY  or  SCAHCITT  HAS  FAILED 

This  negative  and  essentially  defeat- 
ist philosophy  was,  in  fact,  established 
as  the  Government  policy  early  in  the 
1930*s,  and  we  have  been  trying  for  13 
years  to  make  it  work. 

It  has  failed  utterly.  In  spite  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  poured  out  in  suljsidies 
and  price  supports,  the  prices  farmers  re- 
ceived for  their  products  were  lower  in 
1939  than  they  were  in  1930.  while  many 
of  our  wartime  food  scarcities  and  diffi- 
culties stem  directly  from  the  applica- 
lion  of  this  policy  of  an  economy  of 
scarcity  during  the  preceding  10  years, 
and  from  misguided  efforts  to  continue 
such  a  policy  through  the  war  period. 

It  was  good  sense  to  devote  our  scien- 
tific skill  first  to  learning  how  to  pro- 
duce food  In  abtmdance.  Having 
achieved  some  success  in  that  field,  it 
makes  equally  good  sense  that  we  should 
now  deliberately  focus  scientific  research 
and  methods  on  the  problems  of  using 
the  food  we  know  how  to  produce  in  am- 
ple quantity. 

There  is  at  present  no  such  deliberate 
policy.  We  have  spent  more  than  $15,- 
000.000.000  for  the  broad  purpo.'^e  of 
encouraging  the  scientific  development 
of  food  production.  We  have  spent 
almost  notning  on  the  .science  of  food 
utilization.  We  know  more  about  the 
scientific  feeding  of  beef  cattle  than  we 
do  about  feeding  human  beings. 

The  American  people  do  not  believe 
there  is  too  much  food.  It  makes  little 
sense  to  talk  of  food  surpluses  as  long 
as  there  are  hungry  people  anywhere 
in  the  world.  How  can  there  be  too 
much  food  production  in  the  United 
States  when  one-third  of  our  own  pop- 
ulation are  undernourished  and  as  many 
as  two-thirds  .suffering  definite  dietary 
deficiencies? 

An  economy  of  scarcity  applied  to  food 
is  inhuman  and  unnatural.  The  killing 
of  little  pigs  and  the  plowing  under  of 
foodstuffs  is  shocking  and  revolting  to 
the  most  basic  human  instincts. 

ECONOMY   or  PLENTY 

This  bill  to  establish  a  National  Food 
Research  Institute  is  an  effort  to  express 
in  legislative  form  a  philosophy  that  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  that  of  an  economy 
of  scarcity.  It  offers.  Instead,  an  econ- 
omy of  plenty  based  on  the  iheoi-y  of 
planned,  scientific,  profitable  use  of  all 
the  ample  food  production  of  which 
American  farms  are  capable. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  food  require- 
ments and  desires  of  the  American  peo- 
ple leads  inescapably  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  conjunction  with  a  moderate  ex- 
port program,  we  can  consume  all  the 
food  that  American  farms  will  produce 
for  years  to  come — if  scientific  skill  and 
research  are  applied  to  the  problems  of 
food  utilization  as  they  have  been  In  the 
past  to  the  problems  of  food  production. 


The  two  keys  to  the  door  of  complete 
and  profitable  use  of  abundant  produc- 
tion are  processing  and  distribution. 
Processing  to  give  consumers  the  kind  of 
food  they  want  in  the  form  in  which 
they  want  it  or  can  use  it  most  conven- 
iently and  economically.  Distribution 
scientifically  geared  to  eliminate  waste 
and  inefficiency  and  give  them  the  food 
they  want  at  a  price  they  can  afford  to 
pay. 

Incidentally,  processing  may  be  the  one 
big  key  to  profitable  export  of  food  pro- 
ducts. Very  little  food  can  be  shipped 
abroad  in  its  natural  state.  To  be  ex- 
portable at  all,  most  of  it  must  be  proc- 
essed. Profitable  export  trade  depends 
very  largely  on  discovery  of  processing 
methods  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  re- 
turn a  fair  profit  to  American  farms  and 
industry  and  deliver  abroad  a  food  prod- 
uct that  people  in  other  countries  can 
afford  to  buy. 

Scientific  investigation  of  food  proc- 
essing was  almost  completely  ignored  by 
the  Government  prior  to  the  war.  It  was 
carried  on  sporadically  by  a  few  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  an 
adjunct  to  scientific  investigation  of 
production,  and  by  the  larger  food  proc- 
essing companies  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  own  products. 
During  the  war  the  Government  first 
turned  its  attention  to  this  subject.  Un- 
der the  necessity  of  developing  new  types 
of  food  processing  so  that  our  troops 
abroad  could  be  adequately  fed,  Govern- 
ment-spurred research  during  the  war 
brought  about  greater  development  in  3 
years  than  had  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
vious generation. 

The  surface  has  hardly  been  scratched, 
however.  The  ultimate  possibilities  of 
food  processing  are  still  unimagined. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  national 
policy  of  carrying  on  this  work  and  for 
the  facilities  and  direction  which  will 
make  it  possible. 

For  example.  Mr.  Clarence  Birdseye, 
pioneer  and  outstanding  authority  in  the 
field  of  dehydrated  food  recently  said: 
There  is  no  perfect  equipment  for  de- 
hydrating foods,  Including  ray  own.  New 
processes  and  new  equipment  must  be  de- 
veloped, not  by  me,  not  by  any  one  group, 
but  by  everyone  who  can  do  that  sort  of  work. 
If  we  are  going  to  meet  our  future  pos- 
sibilities. 

NEED  CLEARLY  RECOGNIZED 

The  need  for  Government  leadership 
and  responsibihty  in  this  field  is  univer- 
sally recognized  by  those  who  are  closest 
to  the  subject  of  food  production.  In 
fact,  the  present  form  of  this  new  bill 
grew  out  of  the  recommendations  of 
State  secretaries  and  commissioners  of 
agriculture  in  answer  to  a  question  asked 
them  last  summer  by  the  Republican 
Congressional  Food  Study  Committee: 
"What  should  be  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Government  control  over  food  pro- 
duction and  distribution?" 

A  great  many  of  them  replied  that 
Government  controls  should  be  as  few  as 
possible,  but  that  the  Government  should 
take  the  lead  and  assume  the  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  scientific  research  and 
research  facilities  into  food  processing, 
marketing,  and  distribution  so  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  utilize  profitably  the 
full  and  unrestricted  production  of 
American  farms. 


In  its  operation,  the  laboratories,  fa- 
cihties,  and  services  of  the  Institute  will 
be  available  to  individual  members  and 
firms  of  the  food  industry,  and  to  rec- 
ognized groups  and  associations,  on  a 
fee  or  cooperative  basis  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards is  available  to  the  construction  in- 
dustry. It  will  provide  both  big  and  lit- 
tle members  of  the  industry  adequate  re- 
.search  facilities  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  not  "only 
establish  the  deliberate  national  policy 
of  applying  science  to  food  utilization, 
it  will  give  logical  direction  and  pur- 
pose to  many  of  the  activities  now  being 
carried  on  within  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  other  Government  agen- 
cies, and  by  concentrating  and  central- 
izing their  activities,  will  result  in  great- 
ly increased  efficiency  and  savings  In 
operation  of  those  Bureaus. 

Offices  an(J  activities  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  this  legisla- 
tion will  transfer  and  coordinate  into 
the  National  Food  Research  Institute, 
under  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in- 
clude the  following: 

First.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry— 
those  functions  concerned  with  develop- 
ment of  new  products  and  new  processes 
of  manufacture. 

Second.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 
Soils,  and  Agricultural  Engineering — 
those  functions  pertaining  to  research  in 
storage  for  grain,  and  other  vegetables, 
and  on  temperature  and  humidity  con- 
trol in  the  transportation  of  perishable 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Third.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Chemistry — those  functions  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  new  and 
wider  industrial  and  food  uses  for  agri- 
cultural products,  including  the  facilities 
of  the  regional  research  laboratories. 

Fourth.  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition 
and  Home  Economics — all  functions  rele- 
vant to  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Fifth.  Farm  Credit  Administration — 
functions  of  the  Cooperative  Research 
and  Service  Division. 

Sixth.  Office  of  Marketing  Services — 
all  functions  except  those  concerned  with 
promulgation  of  regulations  and  their  en- 
forcement. 

Seventh.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics— all    functions    concerned    with 
the  processing,  distribution,  standardiza- 
tion, marketing,  and  utilization  of  food    ' 
products. 

Eighth.  Agricultural  Research  Ad- 
ministration— all  those  functions  con- 
cerned with  food  utilization,  as  distin- 
guished from  food  production. 

Certain  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  would  also  be  transferred 
to  the  Institute— particularly  those  in  . 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce  relating  to  the  processing, 
distribution,  and  marketing  of  food. 

In  addition,  it  is  believed  that  there 
are  many  offices  and  functions  scattered 
through  other  Government  departments  ' 
and  agencies  which  the  President  will 
find  should  logically  be  transferred  to  the 
Institute.  This  will  both  reduce  the  cost 
of  their  operation  and  render  them  much 
more  effective. 

By  far  the  greatest  savings,  however, 
will  restilt  ifrom  the  fact  that  scientific 
utilization   of   the   full    production   oX 
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Ame-ican  farms  will  increase  the  net  re- 
turn from  agriculiure.  and  by  making  It 
prnfl  table,  help  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
su  price    supports,    and    other 

f o; ;.  ,.  Government  assistance  to  agri- 
cuiti  re.  This  will  save  billions  of  dollars 
a  yeir  for  American  taxpayers  and  put 
our  khole  economy  on  a  more  healthful 
basj.> . 

Yc  iir  committee  does  not  maintain  that 
the  lull  in  its  present  form  is  perfect.  It 
will  welcome  sugKestions  from  anyone  a.s 
to  h  )w  it  may  t>e  unproved.  In  fact,  it 
will  soon  seelt  such  .suggestions  from 
thos  ?  most  familiar  with  every  branch  of 
the  ood  Industry  and  will  report  to  you 
in  n"  ore  detail  on  this  legislation  after  it 


has 


lecured  their  advice  and  coun.sel. 


T  le  committee  does  believe,  however, 
that  there  Is  here  expres.sed  a  national 
polK  y  that  is  fundamentally  American  in 
con<ppt,  sound  in  its  basis  and  applica- 
tion and  urgently  needed  at  the  present 
tlmi .  It  believes  that  this  bill,  particu- 
larly in  conjunction  with  the  bill  soon  to 
be  i  It  reduced  by  Representative  August 
H.  /  NDSESEN.  also  a  member  of  this  com- 
mit! ee,  will  result  in  great  benefits  to 
bot^  producers  and  consumers  and  will 
aid  tremendously  in  placing  American 
agri  ;ulture  on  a  prosperous,  profitable, 
and  self-resF>ectinK  basis. 
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Somethiog  Rotten  in  Cairo 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

Of     NtW     YORK 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday.  April  1.  1946 


t  le 

alral 


CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav|  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  elitorial  which  appeared  in  the  Inde- 
penqent  Jewish  Pre.«s  Service: 

»OMtTl"NC  tOTTrN  !K  C.UaO 

Nathan  Alterman.  witty  Hebrew  poet  who 

s  an  excellent  reputation  In  Palestine. 

Great  Britain   as  a  Itttle  girl  lost 

Jungle  of   the   Middle   East.     "I   am 

Id  of  the  Arab  Leai^ue."  says  the  little 

"for  haven  t  I  told  her    frighten  me?" 

realizes  thus  description  i<(  the  rela- 

between  the  British  G*:>vernraent   and 

i  irab  League  U  not  Just  a  satirist's  whim. 

he  considers   the   remarks  of   Dr    AI- 

.  an  outstandlnic  Arab  nationalist  and 

mayor    of    Jerusalem,    in    the    Arab 

El  Vhada.  Issued  In  that  city.  Sep- 

29.  1»45. 

Is  commonly   known."   writes   Dr.   Al- 

"tbat  the  organizer  of  the  Arab  In- 

furniatiou  CfBces  Is  Musa  al-Alimy  ia  well- 

a^n  Palestine  Arab  politlcl.in  who  repre- 

Palestme  in  the  .'Hrab  League) .    •     •     • 

Mr     Mu$a    al-Alamy    who    prepared. 

the  help  of  the  American  and  British 

ora    In   Cairo,    the   constitution   of 

Arab    Information    Ofllces.      Here    are 

of  the  most   pertinent   paragraphs  of 

constitution: 

».%a  2.\.  These  ofBces  must  not  hare  any 
conrection  wtrh  anti-Semitic  propaganda. 

'a«  2B.  The  Arab  office  in  United  Stat(9 
mus  not  have  any  connection  with  antl- 
Brltl  »b  circles. 

»A«.  7C.  The  general  aecretary  of  the 
LoiM  on  ofllce  mus:  be  an  Arab  known  for 
1  grfaoachable  pro-Britiab  sympathies. 
*  >AB.  3.  Each  one  of  these  Arab  offices 
abov  d  have  at  least  one  British  adviser  at 
r«(  Dlar  salary.' " 


Amb  issadc 


This  trend  la  not  entirely  unknown  to 
those  who  followed  Intelligently  recent  Brit- 
ish-Arab relations.  It  la  no  secret  that  Gen- 
eral Spears,  witness  at  the  London  hearings 
of  the  Anglo-American  Inquiry  Commission. 
where  he  discoursed  on  the  supposed  kinship 
of  Zionism  and  nazlsm.  Is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Arab  office  In  London.  One 
might  have  thought,  though,  that  the  Brit- 
ish general  had  been  serving  the  cause  of 
the  Arab  League  in  a  purely  private  capacity. 
The  paragraphs  quoted  from  the  constitution 
of  »he  Arab  office  leave  no  doubt  that  Gen- 
eral Spears,  officer  of  the  Arab  League.  Is  not 
merely  a  political  eccentric,  of  which  Great 
Britain  has  so  many,  but  rather  an  unoffi- 
cial servant  of  the  British  Government,  which 
alms  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the  privi- 
leged groups  In  the  Arab  countries  to  foster 
British  imperial  interests.  What  motivates 
the  Arabs  to  cooperate  with  Great  Britain 
Is  the  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  divert 
the  social  and  national  grievances  of  the 
inarticulate  Arab  masses  against  Jewish  im- 
perialism. 

Only  in  the  light  of  this  fact  U  It  possible 
to  comprehend  the  spectacle  of  a  former  Arab 
Axis  agent  appearing  before  the  Anglo-Amer- 
ican Inquiry  Commission  as  an  accredited 
spokesman  of  the  Palestine  Arabs.  Jamal 
RusMlni.  a  cousin  of  the  former  Mufti.  HaJ 
Amin  al-Husaelnt.  has  Just  returned  t(  Pales- 
tine after  6  years  In  exile,  a  large  part  of 
which  he  spent  In  the  company  of  his  more 
famous  relative.  Jamal  Husseinl  was  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  ex-Muftl  In  all  his 
attempts  to  n  the  Arab  world  on  the 

side  of  Nazi  C.  It  was  only  an  acci- 

dent which  separated  the  two.  leading  the 
Mufti  to  Berchtesgaden  and  his  cousin  to  a 
British  Internment  camp  This  type  of  man 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
Palestine  to  assume  the  leadership  of  the 
Palestine  Arabs,  at  least  until  his  more  able 
relative  Is  permitted  to  leave  his  luxurious 
exile  In  Paris  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Commission.  Mr  Husseinl  did  not  deny  or 
apologize  for  his  pro-Axis  activities  He  de- 
manded Indignantly  that  the  ex-Muftl  be 
permitted  to  return  to  Palestine  Immediately. 
Then  to  give  this  grotesque  performance  the 
perfect  ending.  Herr  Husseinl.  taking  his  cue 
from  Ha]  Spears,  accused  David  ben  Gurlon 
of  talking  like  Hitler 

Perhaps  this  Is  understandnble  In  regard 
to  the  present  British  Government.  Bevln  is 
trying  desperately  to  consolidate  Britain's 
p<).^ltion  In  the  M.ddle  East  The  spokesmen 
cf  the  Labor  Party  seem  to  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  In  practical  politics  Machla- 
velll  is  a  more  trustworthy  guide  than  Karl 
Marx.  No  one  can  be  sure,  that  like  so  much 
real  polltlk  with  which  we  have  become  so 
disastrously  familiar  since  Munich,  this 
realism,  too,  will  not  eventually  prove  a 
btiomerang. 

What  can  one  say  of  our  own  Governments 
underwriting  this  British  gamble  In  the  Mid- 
dle East?  What  American  Interests  dictate 
that  our  Ambassador  In  Cairo  should  actively 
participate  in  helping  to  establish  Arab,  or  to 
be  more  correct.  Arab-BrltLsh  propaganda  of- 
fices whcse  sole  purpose  Is  to  bar  Palestine  to 
Jewish  Immigrants?  We  have  a  right  to 
know. 


Posthumous  Award  of  Navy  Cross  to 
Ensign  Thomsen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  ORXCON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
to  report  that  the  13th  Naval  District 


has  announced  the  award  posthumou.sly 
of  the  Navy  Cross  to  Ensign  Robert 
Clarence  Thomsen.  of  Portland.  Oreg., 
for  extraordinary  heroism  in  action  off 
the  coast  of  Okinawa  Jima  on  April  16, 
last,  during  which  engagement  he  lost 
his  life.  I  had  the  honor  of  nominating 
Ensign  Thomsen  for  the  Naval  Academy 
and  he  graduated  with  the  class  of  1944. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jens 
Thomsen.  1525  North  Kllpatrick  Street. 
Portland,  Oreg..  in  my  congressional 
district.  Ensign  Thomsen  was  serving 
as  a  navigator  on  the  destroyer  Laffey 
when  it  was  attacked  by  a  strong  force 
of  Japanese  aircraft  which  put  the  radars 
out  of  action  by  two  direct  hits.  Ensign 
Thomsen  did  not  waiver  or  hesitate  in 
his  duty  but  proceeded  aft  to  assist  in 
fighting  the  rapidly  spreading  fires  fol- 
lowing the  crash  of  two  suicide  planes 
and  a  bomb,  as  a  result  of  which  he  lost 
his  life.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Forrestal 
said  in  the  citation: 

Boldly  defiant  of  the  extreme  danger  as 
the  attacks  continued  unabated,  he  coura- 
geously led  a  fire  hose  Into  a  turning  smoke-  # 
filled  compartment  to  combat  fiames  threat- 
ening the  after  magazine  and  the  upper 
handling  rooms  and.  while  valiantly  carry- 
ing out  his  daring  efforts  to  control  the 
raging  Infemo  threatening  destruction  of 
his  ship  was  trapped  in  the  burning  com- 
partment when  two  more  suicide  planes 
crashed  the  area.  By  his  determination, 
personal  valor,  and  grave  concern  for  the 
safety  of  his  ship  In  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
ing odds.  Ensign  Thomsen  served  as  an  in- 
spiration to  those  who  remained  to  carry- 
on  the  fight  to  save  the  gallant  Laffey.  and 
self-sacriflcing  devotion  to  duty  reflects  the 
highest  credit  upon  himself  and  the  United 
States  naval  service.  He  gallantly  gave  his 
life  for  his  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomsen  have  two  other 
sons  in  the  service.  William  J.  Thomsen 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  youngest 
sen  Fred,  recently  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 


Fifth  Annual  Wheat  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or   COLOR.MX) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGREssION.^L  Record.  I  enclose 
a  report  from  the  Sterling  Advocate. 
Sterlintr.  Colo..  March  26,  1946,  on  the 
result  of  the  fifth  annual  contest  for  the 
best  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States 
In  1945.  This  honor  goes  to  Luther  F. 
Givens,  Sterling.  Colo.: 

Luther  F.  Givens.  who  lives  south  and  east 
of  Sterling,  today  was  declared  wheat  kinp 
of  the  United  States,  by  Judges  In  the  Phiilp 
W.  PlUsbury  contest.  For  the  third  time  in 
four  successive  years  Logan  County  boasted 
the  winner  of  the  first  award  In  the  Nation- 
wide contest  for  the  best  wheat  produced  In 
America. 

Other  Logan  Cotinty  winners  have  In- 
cluded: George  Hofmann.  of  Iliff.  in  1943.  and 
Leo  Lindstrom.  of  Kelly.  1944.  Mr.  Hofmann. 
showing  Black  Hull  wheat,  won  reserv; 
championship  In  1941.  the  first  year  of  th2 
contest,  and  stood  first  In  1943,  with  Rewij'd 
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Spring  wheat.  Mr.  Lindstrom  showed  Ten- 
marq  winter  wheat. 

Mr.  Givens  obtained  seed  of  the  Wichita 
wheat  from  a  plot  at  the  State  agricultural 
college,  and  sowed  but  a  half  acre  last  year. 
From  his  harvest  of  1945,  however,  he  now 
has  15  acres  seeded.  His  wheat  weighed  65.3 
pounds  per  bushel. 

Albert  Lindstrom  of  the  Kelly-LeRoy  com- 
munity also  planted  Wichita  wheat  during 
last  year,  In  a  small  plot.  On  the  dry-land 
planting  the  grain  produced  an  estimated 
yield  of  60  bushels.  The  season,  however, 
was  unusually  moist  and  the  grain  was  not 
of  color  preferred  for  show  purposes. 

Sixteen  States  were  represented  in  samples 
judges  today  In  the  Plllsbury  contest. 

Chicaco,  March  26. — Colorado  won  first 
and  second  places  today  In  the  fifth  annual 
Philip  W.  PlUsbury  contest  for  the  best  wheat 
grown  In  1945. 

Luther  F.  Givens.  Sterling.  Colo.,  took  first 
place  with  his  sample  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat.  Second  place  went  to  R.  E.  Condon, 
Plattevllle.  Colo.,  for  his  Hard  Red  Spring 
wheat. 

Winning  the  contest  this  year  gave  Colo- 
rado its  fourth  victory  in  the  five  contests. 
It  was  the  second  time  that  a  farmer  from 
Sterling  won 

Previous  Colorado  winners  were  George 
Hofmann.  Iliff;  Leo  Lindstrom.  Sterling,  and 
Jesse  Powers.  Henderson  The  only  other 
State  to  take  first  place  honors  In  previous 
contests  was  Montana  in  1941. 


Hickory  Reservoir  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1.1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  from  the  March 
24  issue  of  the  St.  Joseph  iMo.>  News- 
Press  entitled  "Trenton  Fights  Hickory 
Reservoir  Project  Which  Would  Leave  It 
Virtually  an  Island  Within  a  Swamp." 
I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  building 
of  these  dams  because  the  benefits 
claimed  are  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
damape  that  will  be  incurred,  as  de- 
scribed in  this  article;  nor  do  they  justify 
the  lar^p  expenditure  of  funds  that  will 
be  required,  especially  at  this  time,  since 
our  Governmen*  is  so  badly  In  debt  and 
there  is  .such  a  shortage  of  materials  and 
labor,  so  desperately  needed  in  the  vet- 
erans' housing  program : 

[From  the  St    Joseph    (Mo.i    News-Press  of 

March  24    1946] 
Tr.ENTON  Fights  Hickory  Reservoir  Project 
V/HicH  Would  Leave  It  Virtually  an  Island 
Within  a  Swamp— Railroad.  Highways,  and 
Airport  Would  Be  Cut  Off  by  Water 
Trenton,  the  largest  town  In  north  central 
Missouri,  has  resigned  Itself  to  being  a  ghost 
city    If    the    proposed    Hickory    Reservoir    is 
built  on  Grand  River      Water  would  stand 
over  one-sixth  to  one-fifth  of  the  area  with- 
in the  corporate  limits  of  the  city.    Trenton 
would    become   a   peninsula,   surrounded   by 
what  the  city  indignantly  calls  swamps  and 
stagnant  water. 

Objections  to  construction  of  Hickory  Res- 
ervoir were  presented  February  19,  1946,  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  at  Washington.  This  written  pro- 
test filled  a  50-page  book  and  represented  33 
Grundy  County  organizations. 
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P0PLT,AT10N   of   9,100 

Here  in  brief  are  a  few  things"  the  reser- 
voir would  do  to  Trenton: 

Put  water  on  three  sides. 

Make  useless  the  entire  sewage  disposal 
system. 

Threaten  the  $1,500.CXX)  municipal  light  and 
water  plant. 

Inundate  the  city's  two  parks. 

Force  rerouting  of  Rock  Island  railroad 
tracks  and  possibly  result  In  railroad's  re- 
moval from  city. 

Destroy  several  miles  of  street. 

Cut  the  population  of  9.100  drastically. 

Force  rerouting  of  Highway  No.  65  and  pos- 
sibly result  in  Its  loss. 

Inundate  Trenton  airport. 

Leave   city   with    no   room   for   expansion. 

Destroy  many  miles  of  primary  and  sec- 
ondary highways;  also  countless  miles  of 
county  roads. 

Reduce  city's  trade  territory. 

NO  payment  for  sewers 

Trenton  was  informed  by  Army  engineers 
that  no  recompense  would  be  made  for 
damage  to  the  sewer  system.  Burns  &  Mc- 
Donnell Engineering  Co.  made  a  survey  lor 
the  city  and  announced  that  a  new  system 
would  cost  $340,890  In  addition  there  would 
be  an  annual  cost  of  $24,930  for  operation. 

Many  other  costs  and  damages  were  not 
Included  In  the  Army  engineers'  report,  the 
city  of  Trenton  contends.  For  example,  in 
1941  the  Central  Farm  Products  Co  built  a 
dairy  products  processing  plant,  and  during 
1945  this  plant  bought  20  7  percent  of  the 
milk  produced  In  the  Trenton  area.  The 
reservoir  would  cause  an  annual  less  to  dairy 
farmers,  truckers,  and  laborers  totaling  $586,- 
305,  It  Is  estimated. 

Again  Central  Farm  Products  Co.  put  a 
soybean  extraction  plant  Into  operation  In 
1945.  Inundation  of  bottom  land  would 
make  such  inroads  on  soybean  production  as 
to  cause  an  estimated  loss  of  $200,030  per 
year. 

important  railroad  point 

Some  $1,500,000  loss  a  year  would  be  suf- 
fered by  T'renton  business,  the  city's  report 
states. 

Trenton  Is  especially  jittery  bver  the  rail- 
road question.  For  more  than  75  years  the 
Rock  Island  has  maintained  its  Missouri  divi- 
sion at  Trenton  Its  general  offices  are  there. 
its  central  signal  controls  for  an  automatic 
signal  system.  It  has  freight  houses,  ware- 
houses, shops,  and  a  roundhouse.  Fourteen 
passenger  trains  go  throurh  Trenton  daily, 
and  the  railroad  employs  573  Trenton  citizens 
and  taxpayers.  The  city  fears  that  the  rail- 
road would  abandon  its  entire  operations 
there  if  forced  to  move  because  of  a  reservoir. 

United  States  engineers  propose  a  new 
route  for  Federal  Highway  No.  65,  but  Tren- 
ton points  out  that  the  State  highway  com- 
mission will  be  the  agency  making  the  de- 
cision and  fears  that  the  road  will  be  taken 
away  a  together. 

The  Hickory  Reservoir  would  make  useless 
the  modern  filtered  swimming  pool,  settling 
basin,  and  filtration  plant  at  Trenton's  Mo- 
b^rlv  Park  T'he.se  facilities  are  valued  at 
more  than  560.000.  In  Eist  Side  Park,  a 
stadium  costing  the  city  $40,000  would  be 
rendered  valueless  and  a  $53,000  stone  pa- 
vilion would  be  destroyed. 

Trenton  points  out  that  In  1932  the  Army 
engineers  Issued  a  report  to  the  effect  that 
construction  of  any  reservoir  on  Grand  River 
is  unsound  from  an  economic  standpoint. 

SAT    speculators    WOITLD   CAIN 

Only  the  land  rpsculators  stand  to  gain  by 
construction  of  the  Hickory  Reservoir,  Tren- 
ton contends:  "One  man  owns  10.000  acres 
below  the  Hickory  Dam  site.  He  acquired  this 
land  at  an  average  cost  of  $5  per  acre,  or  a 
total  cost  of  $50,000.  The  Hickory  Dam  Is 
constructed.  His  land  Increases  in  value  from 
$5  per  acre  to  $100  per  acre,  or  a  total  value 


for  the  10,000  acres  of  $1,000,000  when  his 
original  Investment  was  only  $50,000.  He 
realizes  overnight  a  net  profit  of  $950,000 
without  any  further  investment,  but  for  this 
speculator  to  realize  tl  is  outrageous  profit 
the  largest  city  in  north-central  Missouri 
would  be  destroyed. 

"Railroads  would  be  relocated,  highways 
destroyed,  farmers  evacuated,  and  cemeteries 
inundated.  The  small  farmer  who  owns 
valuable  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Hickory  Res- 
ervoir would  be  compelled  to  sell  land  worth 
$125  per  acre  to  his  Government  at  a  prede- 
termined price  of  $46  an  acre.  Shylock.  the 
land  speculator,  for  a  small  Investment  cf 
5  percent  becomes  rich  at  the  expenst  of  an 
entire  community.  The  Federal  taxpayer 
pays  the  bill.  This  is  what  Is  known  as  trad- 
ing a  cranberry  for  an  orange  with  Uncle  Sam 
paying  the  bill." 


Housing  Program  at  Richmond,  Ind. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  many  statements  regarding 
the  hou.sing  program  for  veterans,  and  I 
am  confident  the  good  people  of  Rich- 
mond, Ind.,  have  inaugurated  a  plan 
which  should  meet  with  general  public 
approval.  The  people  of  that  fine  city, 
which  is  located  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  have 
evidenced  leadership  and  broad  vision  in 
their  plan  for  housing  in  their  city  and 
community.  A  very  illuminating  article 
appears  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  of 
New  York,  in  which  this  plan  is  fully  set 
forth.  It  is  my  hope  that  many  other 
communities  will  follow  the  leadership  of 
the  people  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  on  this 
housing  program. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  this  newspaper  article  as  a 
part  of  and  as  an  extension  of  my  re- 
marks on  this  very  important  subject, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Houses  for  Richmond — Indiana  Business- 
men .'ooL  Funds  To  But  Lots.  Build  Homes 
for  Vets — Florist.  Movie  House.  Dry 
Cleaner,  Funeral  Director  Join  Big  Com- 
pany Chiefs— Hope  To  Finish  200  This 
Year 

(By  John  S   Cooper) 
Richmond.  Ind.— Main  Street  has  beaten 
Washington  to  the  punch  In  providing  homes 
for  veterans  In  this  Indiana  community 

Operating  through  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, Richmond  Homes,  Inc  ,  local  business- 
men are  buying  lots,  obtaining  materials  and 
arranging  financing  and  construction  of  low- 
priced  houses  for  their  ex-GI  employees. 

The  latter  part  of  next  week,  former  GM2c 
William  Moore,  with  28  months  of  active  serv- 
ice and  two  battle  stars,  will  move  his  wife 
and  two  young  daughters  Into  a  brand-new 
bungalow  which  will  cost  him  around  $6,000, 
compared  to  a  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion ceiling  of  $7,065. 

Shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Moore  will  have 
5  nev.  neighbors,  also '  ex-servicemen,  and 
before  the  year  is  out  200  or  more  veterans 
will  be  similarly  accommodated  through  the 
efforts  of  the  corporation. 

RICHMOND  HAD  A  WARTIME  BOOM 

During  the  war.  Richmond,  an  old  Qfuaker 
city  founded  In  18C9  by  North  Carolinians 
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ramc  to  Indian  to  escape  contact  with 
,   grew    from    35  000    to   40  0C0   aa    lU 
Industrie*  took  on  »mp<jrtant  war 
Aa  the  end  of  the  war  drew  near,  tt 
apparent  that  the  housing  shortage, 
criucal.  waa  destined  to  grow  worse. 
Ciirp    announced  plans  to  build  a 
'  e  cltj    lncrea.slng  the  com- 
t  from  a  war  peak  of  IMO 
mu.     hirestone  Tire  At  Rubber  bought  a 
Plant    Corporation    plant    operated 
H  the  war  by  the  Perfect  Circle  Co..  and 
that  the;    would   need   at   least    1000 
yees.     Perfect  Circle   big  maker  of  pls- 
ings,  said    it   planned   to   build  a   new 
at  Its  own  and  eventually  will  approxl- 
tta  wartime  employment 
city's  four  lawnmower  manufacturers, 
produce   more   than    half    the   Nations 
•  iit.«      "Ca'*^     they     would     resume 
Time  p:  aa  soon  as  prlcins^  dd- 

nenu  wt:     _,;      t.ed.    The  Joseph  H    Hill 
largest    rose   (trower   In    the   world    Hud 
ond's     oldest     Industry,     reported     it 
Increase  Its  55  acres  of  greenhouses, 
plan.i  were  belnj?  formulated  at  the 
plants  of  Johns  ManvUle.  International 
ter  and  Belden  Manufacturing  Co 
Augiiat  4.  when  tbcse  plans  became  ap- 
H.  J.  "Pat"  O'Brien.  Indiana  factory 
for  Johns  ManvUle.  railed  on  John 
.  manager  of  Cr<^ley's  local  operation. 
Will  Cramer,  at  that  time  s'lperlntend- 
Perfect  Circle,  and  suggested  that  they 
the  mayor  and  "put  our  bousing  cards 

table  •• 
Mr    O'Brien   explains  It.   "we  were  all 
operations  of  large  companies  and  we 
that  our  faces  would  be  pretty  red 
we  had  tu  go  to  our  corporation  brass 
and  explain  that  although  we  had  nice 
ons  to  our  plants  and  One  new  equip- 
there  was  no  one  to  run  them,  because 
bousing  shortage." 

CALLSS    A    MASS    MEXTINC 

Adting  on  the  three  mens  suggestion. 
May  >r  John  R.  Britten  called  a  maas  meeting 
of  t  le  city's  Industrial  people,  merchants, 
real  estate  men.  attorneys  and  civic  leaders 
Tf  August  27  a  plan  had  been  completed. 
a  few  minor  changes  It  is  the  one  now 


el  'ect 
Drifted 


by    Will   Reller   of   the   local    law 

uf  Brown.  Reller  3t  Mendenhall.  the  plan 

ded     for    the    creation    of     Richmond 

,  Inc  .  with  a  capitalization  of  5  000 

of  common  stock  at  tl  a  share.    Caen 

to  a  share  of  stock  agreed  to  buy 

)f  the  company  a  tlOO  3-percent  bonds. 

Decemt>er   1.  1950.  but  callable  at 

lime  the  directors  wish.    Thus,  when  alt 

itock  la  sutMcribed.  the  corporation  will 

a  paid-in  capital  of  »5.000  and  available 

money  of  gdOO.OOO.    The  tjonds  are  Jun- 

)  all  other  debts  and  liabilities  in  order 

the  ctHporation   will   have   ^ood  credit 

c^n  tKtrrow  money  from  banks  and  loan 


«iitap>lber 
one 

.matting 
any 
the 
havf 
bon< 
lor 
thatj 
and 
companies. 

Reller  explained  that  tt  was  not  the 
intehtion  of  the  corporation  to  invade  the 
&»)4|  of  contractors,  lumber  companies  and 
Iters  of  housing  material  and  equipment. 
the  organisation  will  as  far  as  pos- 
coopvrate  with  these  established  'busl- 
flrms.  However,  he  added  that  If  local 
mat  -rial  men  can't  meet  the  demand,  "then 
x^rporation  will  go  out  and  get  the  )>  n 
.  buying  bathtubs,  brick,  concrete  bli-^ks 
rocflnK   materials   In    large  quantities 

time  it  was  estimated  there  weren't 
|h    building    materials    In   the   city   to 
hollA  5  bouses. 

"T  he  corporation  ought  to  be  able  to  effect 
flcoa  omlea  In  buying  and  construction  costs, 
these  could   be   passed   on  to  the   pur- 
"  Mr    Reller  suggested. 


ttiat 


MVW  COaVOBATIOIf  rOVNDED 

plan  met  wtth  enthusiasm  and  In  the 
week  In  September  the  new  corporati.m 
Into  existence.    LarRest  stockholder  was 
Crosley  Corp..  wtth  aOO  shares,  an  Investment 


of  120200      Other  large  holders  •  '  '  ns 

ManvUle.  Joseph   H.   Hill   Co.    Ir.  nal 

Harvester.  F  &  N.  Lawnmuwer  Co  and  Na- 
tional Automatic  Tool  Co  .  each  with  100 
shares.  Perfect  Circle.  Richmond  Gas  Ccrp  . 
Richmond  Water  Works  and  thf  Palladium 
Publishing  Co.  followed  with  50  shares 

Other  stockholders  Included  the  local 
movie  house:  Sears.  Roebuck:  Wayne  McCord. 
ovrner  of  the  Waldorf  Cafe  and  "several  bars 
arcund  town"  Charlex  Plaiirhe  funeral  di- 
rector: the  F  '  MPS 
drt'ss  ship,  u  ;  1st; 
Karl  Gilbert,  a  dry  cleaner:  a  Jew-elrv  store 
and  several  department  stores;  W  C  Denni*. 
president  emerltiw  of  Earlham  College;  and 
Mnyor  Britten 

Pat  OBrleu  was  elected  president  of  the 
corporation.  Will  Cramer  Is  vice  preslden*^. 
John  Craig,  treasurer,  and  Emmet  Btrtell, 
owner  of  the  Hoosler  Depart:  re.  sec- 

retary     As  these  men  are  b  .  rf>rr>r- 

vprslon  problems  of  their  ovn.  if 
to  delegate  much  of  the  detail^ 
who  wuuld  secure  land,  get  utilities  from  the 
city,  arrange  FHA  loans,  and  priority  of  pur- 
chasers. 

In  return,  the  agent  wouli  receive  a  5  per- 
cent sales'  commission,  plus  having  the 
•  ground  floor"  on  Insurance  and  other  serv- 
ices the  home  buyer  might  need 

POLL  or  vrrxsANS'  nexds 

In  November.  ex-GI  employees  of  all  stock- 
holders were  polled  on  their  houslnt;  prefer- 
ences, size  of  families,  price  of  the  home 
needed,  and  what  down  payment  they  could 
make.  They  were  aKso  a.tked  what  facilities 
they  wanted,  where  in  toiyn  they  would  like 
to  live,  and  the  length  of  their  service  with 
the  companies 

On  the  basis  of  this  Information,  the  cor- 
poration already  has  purchased  111  lots,  has 
options  to  purchase  others  and  will  probably 
buy  more  when  the  city  has  Its  delinquent 
tax  sale  on  April  I.  Average  size  of  the  lots 
Is  50  by  140  feet.  Those  already  purchased. 
graded,  and  improved  cost  an  average  9600. 
Their  location  follows  closely  the  answers 
to  the  survey. 

For  his  M.OOO.  former  Gunner's  Mate 
Moore  will  get  a  prefabricated  home  with 
4  rooma  and  a  bath  on  the  first  fl<)or  and  the 
second  floor  left  unfinished  for  future  needs. 
Each  of  these  houses  will  >^ave  a  full  base- 
ment, automatic  natural  gas  furnace,  porch, 
garage,  and  connecting  "breezeway." 

Mr  Moore  was  able  tv>  get  the  first  house 
because  he  had  worked  8  years  with  the 
largest  stocltholder,  Crosley  Corp.  The  next 
house  will  go  to  the  serviceman  with  the 
longest  employment  record  at  the  second 
largest  stockholder's  plant.  When  stock- 
holders have  the  same  amount  of  holdings, 
priorities  are  handled  In  the  alphabetical 
order  of  company  names 

Within  the  stockholder  plans,  need  is  con- 
sidered along  with  length  of  service  in  grant- 
ing priorities  After  stockholder  veterans' 
needs  have  been  taken  car*  of.  the  corpora- 
tion will  sell  homes  to  unaffiliated  veterans, 
later  this  year.  Already,  requests  from  out- 
siders for  the  corporation's  questionnaire  are 
coming  In  at  the  rate  of  four  a  day.  Mr. 
O  Brien  rep<->rt3. 

As  a  result  of  Its  businessman's  corpora- 
tion. Richmond  alrraciy  has  been  able  to 
secure  an  ad-  r  its  suter  Indiana 

and    Ohio    i  Pease    Wo«.xlwork 

Co.  of  Cincinnati  hs9  ahlpped  five  prefabri- 
cated homes  to  the  cornornt!  ic'^  acpnt  in 
March,  compared  to  an  o  of 

one.  "because  other  ouiiii^^v...  :>  o^iiruuled 
for  shipments  w«r«nt  ready  to  take  delivery  ' 

CLXaaXD   WAT    lASLT    FCI   IXTIUUMG 

The  corporation  cleared  the  way  late  last 
year  by  inviting  Federal  Housing  Authority 
ottcials  from  the  State  ofllce  in  Indianapolis 
to  Inspect  sites  and  building  plans.  ^^s»*«iiit 
wanted  to  get  future  insured  mortgage  aid 
on  the  properties  with  a  minimum  of  Investi- 
gation and  red  Upe.     In  passing,  the  FHA 


men  patted  Richmond  on  the  back,  cori- 
mentms  that  "most  communities  complaiu 
of  a  shortage  but  make  no  attempt  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  ' 

The  one  agent  now  In  the  field,  the  Rich- 
mond Property  Co  .  has  contracts  wtth  t  '.e 
Pease  Co.  for  at  least  68  prefabricated  houses 
for  delivery  this  year  and  expects  to  fill  this 
total  out  to  100  or  more  with  conventional 
type  houses 

Incidentally  Richmond  builders  and  bank- 
ers are  strong  on  prefabricated  hoiLses.  They 
point  to  several  hundred  Pease  and  Gunni- 
son homes  which  were  built  before  the  war 
and  have  weathered  well.  But  Richmond  of- 
ficials have  drawn  the  line  at  the  use  of  trail- 
ers and  temporary  facilities  to  meet  the 
housing  crisis.  They  are  proud  of  the  city's 
neat  appearance  and  iKiast  of  being  "the  sec- 
ond most  beautiful  city  in  the  United  Str.tes  ■' 
No  one  here  seems  to  know  what  city  tfcey 
concede  as   "most  lieautiful." 

This  week  the  directors  of  the  corporation 
erpect  to  take  another  step  toward  increasing 
the  city's  housing  supply  by  appointing  a 
f"  ent.  Keys  &  Pine,  of  Dayttjn    Ohio, 

'  m  a  builder  from  Princeton.  N.  J., 

Lewis  C  Bowers  &  8<ins.  Inc.,  to  put  up  buUt- 
on-slte  homes.  This  builder  plans  to  set  up 
mill  facilities  on  a  large  subdivision  and  is 
expected  to  complete  100  homes  by  late  fill. 
Raymond  A.  Bowers  has  been  represent  ng 
the  Princeton  firm  in  Richmond. 

In    nddltion    Gunnl.son    Homes,    fnc  .    has 
promised  the  city  25  homes  In  1946;   "> 
Homes  Co  .  of  Lafayette.  Ind  .  has  ^.  l 

delivery  of  15  to  20.  and  the  corporatiun   is 
negotiating  wtth  Adirondack  Homes,  of  New- 
York  and  tUchmond,  Va..  for  15  a  week  alter 
2  months. 

rUfO  JOa  GROWrING 

Th'      •  1  directors  of  the  Infant  cor- 

pora: nd  Homes,  have  found  their 

job  growing.  They  average  two  meetings  a 
week,  usually  at  night,  and  are  also  likel\  to 
go  scouting  on  Sunday  afternoons  for  likely 
bits  of  property  or  to  give  a  once  over  to  their 
fast-rising   foundations. 

Of  some  $120,000  originally  at  the  di"ec- 
tors"  disposal  (they  decided  not  to  capitalize 
fully  until  necessary)  they  have  about  •67.- 
000  left  The  corporation  expects  to  spend 
about  $10,000  more  In  the  next  2  weeks,  be- 
fore sales  of  hoires  begin  rebulldine  its 
funds  Through  FHA  loans,  it  l5  estimated 
that  the  corporation's  Investment  in  <ach  . 
house  will  be  repaid  almost  immediately. 

However,  for  the  on-site  building  pro. ect. 
larger  amounu  will  be  required  while  the 
work  ts  tn  progress— for  materials  and  such 
Items  as  $4,000  for  the  contractor's  plant. 
$2,000  for  tooU.  and  $4,500  for  excavators 
and  other  mass  building  tools  rented  by  the 
contractor. 

For  completion  of  100  site-fabricated 
horns,  approximately  $300,000  will  be  net-ded 
for  materials  alone.  To  meet  this,  the  di- 
rectors probably  will  need  a  bank  credit  of 
abou   $100,000  ♦o  be  called  upon  when  needed. 

ThU  ts  an  example  of  the  problems  -on- 
fronting  the  directors  at  their  mecta'g.'?. 
Usually  they  invite  a  banker  in  as  a  aott  of 
cautious  check  to  civic  enthusiasm 

These  men  know  their  plans  aren't  f.-ol- 
proof  and  admit  they  are  feeling  their  w.iy. 
But  from  President  O'Brien  on  down,  the 
directors  are  confident  they  are  putting  up. 
at  the  lowest  possible  price,  homes  good 
enough  to  ft  tract  the  best  possible  workers 
to  Richmond  plants.  Mr.  O'Brien  believes 
the  program  will  result  tn  at  least  200  new 
homes  i  <  Richmond  this  year;  the  goal  is 
3C0  Before  the  corporation  expires,  it  Is 
hoped  long  before  1950.  It  plans  to  leave 
500  homes  In  Richmond  as  a  memorial  to 
Its  work. 

Already  at  least  one  city— Dayton.  Ohio — 
has  copied  Richmond's  methods  and  dally 
new  inquiries  are  received  from  other  cities 
bedevil*  J  with  the  housing  problem. 
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Department  of  Children's  Welfare 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the 
many  serious  problems  confronting  us 
today,  none  is  more  vital  to  our  future 
w?lfare  as  a  nation  than  the  mental, 
mora!,  and  physical  health  of  coming 
American  generations. 

The  welfare  of  our  children  must,  of 
neccs.'-ity,  be  a  matter  of  the  gravest  con- 
cern to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
to  every  family,  and  to  local  govern- 
mental units  of  city  and  State.  During 
the  war  years  many  public  services  set 
up  to  aid  in  promoting  child  welfare  have 
b?en  seriously  hampered  and  dislocated 
due  to  lack  of  personnel  and  funds,  and, 
more  particularly,  due  to  lack  of  coor- 
dination between  the  various  public  de- 
partments. Federal.  State,  and  munic- 
ipal, concerned  with  services  for  chil- 
dren. 

Juvenile  delinquency,  which  is  now  re- 
ported to  be  alarmingly  on  the  increase, 
is  only  one  of  the  more  evident  results 
of  the  neglect  of  this  necessary  govern- 
mental function.  Like  many  other  man- 
iff  stations  this  cannot  be  cured  so  easily 
as  it  can  be  prevented  by  striking  at  the 
source,  which  is  the  lack  of  proper  facil- 
ities for  children  in  cities  and  industrial 
communities. 

Experience  has  shown  that  services  for 
children  can  be  best  administered  by 
local  communities,  provided  they  have 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
when,  and  as.  that  may  be  needed. 

In  1944  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Child  Care  recommended 
that— 

The  present  pattern  of  Federal  assistance, 
direct  from  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
local  community,  as  allowing  lor  •  •  ' 
flexibility  and  local  Initiative  •  •  •  be 
continued.  •  •  •  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  •  •  •  this  program  Is  a  new 
pattern  In  Federal  assistance  •  •  •  it  has 
given  Federal  assistance  without  Federal 
domination  or  control,  at  the  same  time 
allowing  for  full  use  of  State  resources,  con- 
sultation, and  advice  without  Interference 
With  local  responsibility.  The  flexibility  and 
facility  with  which  the  program  has  been  ad- 
ministered has  made  possible  provision  for 
economically  depressed  areas  and  minority 
racial  groups — 

And  the  committee  further  recom- 
mended that — 

Provision  be  made  for  such  continuity  of 
program  that  local  communities  will  not  be 
subjected  to  abrupt  changes  nor  prevented 
from  planning  their  programs  with  reason- 
able certainty  of  continued  operation 
through  specified  periods  of  time. 

Since  the  problem  is  one  which  Is  con- 
tinuous, and  which  will  increase  in  com- 
plexity with  the  increase  of  population, 
and  since  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  national  welfare,  a  continuity  of 
program  can  best  be  assured  by  creating 
a  governmental  department,  within  the 
executive  branch,  headed  by  an  officer  of 
Cabinet  rank. 


With  that  purpose  in  mind,  I  have  to- 
day submitted  the  following  bill  for  con- 
sideration: 

A  bin  to  establish  a  Department  of  Children's 
Welfare 
Be  it  enacted,  etc. — 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    DEPARTMENT    OF    CHILDREN'S 
WELFARE 

Section  1.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establisaed 
at  the  seat  of  the  Government  an  executive 
department  to  be  known  as  the  Departmt?nt 
of  Children's  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  Department)  which  shall  be  admin- 
istcred  by  a  Secretary  of  Children's  Welfare 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Secretary). 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  he  shall  receive 
the  same  compensation  and  his  tenure  of 
office  shall  be  the  same  as  other  heads  of 
executive  departments. 

(c)  Section  158  of  the  Revised  Statute.^  is 
amended  to  include  the  Department  and  pro- 
visions of  title  IV  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
now  or  hereafter  amended  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  Department. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal  of 
office  to  be  made  for  the  Department  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  President  and  Judicial 
notice  shall  be  taken  thereof. 

(e)  There  shall  be  In  the  Department  an 
Assistant  Secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shall  assist  the  Secretary  in  performing  f.uch 
duties  as  may  be  required  by  law  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  he  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  of  SIO.OCK:  per 
annum.  There  shall  be  In  the  Department 
such  other  officers  and  employees  as  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  under  this  act 
and  such  other  officers  and  employees  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  provided  for  by  Con- 
gress. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES 

S::c.  2.  (a)  The  Department  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  over  the  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernment relating  to  the  health,  educational 
opportunity,  and  welfare  of  children  In  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  and  imposed  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Chief  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  in  the  Department  of  Labor  with  re- 
spect to  the  health,  educational  opportunity, 
and  welfare  of  children  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to,  vested  in.  and  Imposed  upon,  the 
Secretary,  and  any  power  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  or  the  Chief  of  the  Chiklren's 
Bureau  has  been  authorized  to  exercise  may 
be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  in  any  case 
where  the  exercise  of  such  power  ts  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  matters  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department. 

(c)  In  lieu  of  the  Social  Security  Board, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
administer  those  provisions  of  the  Social  Se- 
curitv  Act.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  1940  ed.. 
title  42.  sec.  601-606) .  pertaining  to  grants  to 
States  for  aid  to  dependent  children. 

(d)  In  lieu  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  those 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.  1940  ed..  title  42,  sees. 
701-704,  705,  711-715.  721.  and  731)  pertain- 
ing to  services  for  crippled  children,  child- 
welfare  services,  and  maternal  and  child- 
health  services,  and  to  make  such  reports  of 
such  administration  as  may  be  requi-ed  by 
such  act. 

(e)  In  lieu  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
the  Children's  Bureau,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  administer  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended  (U.  8.  C,  1940  ed.,  and  Supp. 
IV,  title  29,  sees.  201-219,  relating  to  child 
labor. 


(f)  In  lieu  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  the  Walsh-Healy 
Act  of  June  30.  1936  (U.  S.  C.  1940  ed  .  and 
Supp  IV.  title  41.  sees.  35-45),  relating  to 
child  labor. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  studies  to 
be  made  of  educational  standards  and  op- 
portunities for  children  In  the  United  States, 
and  shall  make  a  report  In  January  of  each 
year  to  Congress  with  any  recommendations 
he  may  have  for  the  Improvement  of  such 
educational  standards  and  opportunities. 

children's  BVREAU  abolished:  personnel  AND 
PROPERTY  TRANSFERRED  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  CHILDREN  S  WELFARE 

SEC  3.  (a)  The  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  Is  hereby  abolished  and 
all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Children  s 
Bureau  are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment without  reduction  In  classification  or 
compensation,  except  that  this  requirement 
shall  not  operate  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  during  which  such  transfer  is  made  to 
prevent  the  adjustment  of  classification  or 
compensation  to  conform  to  the  duties  to 
which  such  transferred  personnel  may  be 
assigned. 

(b)  All  records,  files,  reporte.  papers,  and 
documents  of  any  kind  or  character  perti- 
nent to  the  functioning  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  all  property  used  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  or  any  of  its  personnel  in 
official  duties  are  transferred  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  the  Department,  except 
that  any  document  required  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  efficient  functioning  may 
be  copied  by  the  Department  of  Labor  prior 
to  the  transfer  of  such  document  to  the 
Department. 

TRANSFER    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

SEC.  4.  All  unexpended  appropriations  in 
respect  of  any  bureau,  service,  or  function 
transferred  to  the  Department  shall,  upon 
such  transfer,  also  be  transferred  and  become 
available  for  expenditure  by  the  Department 
and  be  treated  as  if  the  Department  had  been 
originally  named  In  the  act  making  the  ap- 
propriation and  may  be  expended  without 
regard  to  the  requirement  of  apportionment 
under  the  Anti-Deficiency  Act  of  February  27, 
1906. 

OROEHS,  RUI-ES,   AND  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  5.  All  orders,  rules,  and  regulations 
and  permits  or  other  privileges  issued  or 
granted  in  respect  of  any  function  trans- 
ferred under  this  act  and  in  effect  at  the 
time  of  transfer  shall  continue  in  effect  to 
the  same  extent  as  If  the  transfer  had  not 
occurred  until  modified,  superseded,  or  re- 
pealed. 

time  OF  TAKING   EFFECT 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  60  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 


Communist,  Czarist  Aims  Declared  Alike 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1. 1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  granted  to  extend  my 
remarks,    I    am    inserting    herewith    a 
timely  editorial  by  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  the  subject  of  communism: 
Communist,  Czaeist  Aims  Declared  Alike 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
Russian  Imperialism  emerges  as  being  Jmt 
as  bad  if  not  worse  than  any  other  form  oT 
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TlM  aairub  dcaire  to  gmb  ter- 
oorcM  appa/mtly  is  aa  much 
of  communism  today  as  it  waa  of  the 
regime  which  U  overthrew 

here    who   did    not    like    to    talk 
Iv   abiiut  such   things  during  the  war 
uacd  to  aay  privately  that  all  Rusaiaa 
and   alma,    as   ezpreaaed    In    the 
eonfcrvneca  we  attended,  were  identl- 
ttooae  tha'  ed  ROMtan  foreign 

under  the  r  ana  aafd  dtapots  of 

Uatory 

the  world  doesn't  fully  realize  as  yet 
rommuntsm  and  czarlaxn  are   brothers 
the    iikiu      It    knows   or.K    that    left- 
kdmirers  of  Russia  In  th;  y  have 

1  -  t    the    Russian    i.gime    In 
as  1  In  an  Idealism  nil  Its  own. 

k   m    laaa.   when   it   suited   the   totali- 
in    Mt^scow.    they    mad««    nn    slllsnc* 
Hitler  and  for  a  time  :i' 
:hji  he  could  have  a  fr*  ■ 

and    Britain       This    was    the    sicnal 

^orld  War  II  to  start      Dunnn  the  tmo 

alliance  with  Hitler,  the  Communists 

country    pariuled    and    picketed    and 

Drltlsh  Imperlailam  for  allegedly 

a  war  agatn.-t  Hitler      At  San  Pr m- 

•    yewrs    later,    there    ^^&    more    de- 

f   Russi  ■-  — 

.■,h  colli:  !^er 

tuward    India    atul    snmil    naiiuns. 

rhy  the  CIO  allowed   ulcltPt.s  tr,   use   Its 

In  the  demonstrati  *on 

111   last  week   as  a     ,...^,  .   ...    U..ush 

iallam-  and     by     Inference     defending 

a  agsraealon  just  to  get  some  oil  con- 

tn  Iran — is  dlfBcult  to  explain  ex- 

a  sporadic  outburst  not  representa- 

3f  the  entire  CIO. 
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UAMTUvsas  acvKAum 

Nci»'  Soviet  Ruaalas  manuevers  are  re- 
She  Is  Interested  in  weak  nations 
[ran  only  to  get  what  material  resources 
I  an.  even  If  It  frlghtetu  the  whole  world 
open  violation  of  a  treaty  pledged, 
lan  policy  la  certainly  steeped  in  in- 
t  Lide  'f  It  assumee  that  these  tactics  will 
Inai  cial  and  economic  aid  from  Amer- 
li  t.ie  Ruaalans  really  had  known  how 
t  the  powers  of  debate  and  reason  aa  well 
itraint  they  could  have  made  a  good 
9e(ore  tne  bar  of  public  opinion  on  tlM 
t  uf  security  of  frontiers  and  needed 
Ic  resources  The  British  Empire 
have  had  to  yield  in  certain  important 
particulars  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more 
equl<  able  dutrlbutlon  of  the  ecomnatc  con- 
that  are  exercised  In  the  raglana  of  the 
populated  by  weaker  nations 
the  Russians  completely  mlsunder- 
democracy  and  resort  Instead  to  exple- 
and  denunciation  and  to  open  profes- 
of  peaceful  purposes  while  they  use 
phys  cal  force  to  get  their  way. 

tainly  the  communistic  Influence  in  the 
States  can  t;et  little  cooifor;  now  out 
's  renewal  of  imperialism. 

SIGHT  TO  CBT  OLT 

If  any  people  has  a  right. to  cry  out  that 
hum  in  lives  shall  not  be  sacrificed  or  blood 
sptU  id  over  the  ambitions  of  an  imperialist 
which  demands  oil  concesalona  as  the 
of  fortwarance  in  domlnatlnt;  »  small 
•aadtry.  it  Is  the  American  Nation,  which 
DOW  point  to  an  oil  smear  in  the  Near 
Kaat  as  the  real  origin  of  the  recent  war  scare 
that  swept  this  country 

If  Rtisala  is  interested  In  economic  gains. 
she  ran  get  them  far  more  readily  by  adopt- 
ing I  dlflerent  attitude  toward  world  peace 
toward  the  UNO  than  Is  Indicated  by  her 
actl^  Itlea  ttiua  far 

Pc  r  decades  Americana  haTe  heard  about 
Brit:  ih  Imperialism  This  has  t>een  yarloualy 
defU  ed  aa  exploitation  '>f  weaker  peoples  or 
prot  ictloii  for  the  British  people  s  legitimate 
econ  omlc  Interwu.  But  now  that  Busalan 
Impi  rlallam  has  entered  the  fray  with  acttial 
I  iX  troops  to  terrortw  a  small  nauon  with 


t  'd 


which  SoTlet  Russia  Is  auppoeed  to  be  at 
peace,  the  debate  will  have  to  take  a  different 
turn 

If  threats  to  use'  force  were  eliminated. 
AnMTtcana  would  want  to  ace  the  world's 
priae  areaa  Internationalized  and  made  ac- 
cesaible  on  equal  terms  to  all  powers.  The 
moment  Russia,  however,  is  revealed  as  hav- 
ing looted  Manchuria  and  to  be  threaten- 
ing Iran,  that  moment  of  Russian  commu- 
nl.<m  become*  tn  American  eyes  )ust  another 
nv  •  h    bodes   no   good   for   the 

fu     .  ! 


Goiaf  Humorist  McLemore  One  Belter 
With  a  True  Story 


ErCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or    IDAHO 

IN  TIIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr.  Sptaker,  many  of 
us  are  amu-sed  with  the  piquant  saUie.s 
of  one  of  our  favorite  columni.st.s.  Henry 
McL^tnore.  appearing  in  the  Evenmtt 
Star,  particularly  his  account  of  the 
fondness  of  the  average  preacher  for 
chicken,  printed  here: 

McLemoke   Di.=;cr.ssrs    PxtACHxas   and 
Chicken   Din.nexs 

I  am  the  son  of  a  Georgia  preacher,  who 

had  a  family  of  three  boys  and  two  girls.  We 
had  chicken  every  Sunday  And  we  bad 
guests,  usually  a  visiting  minister  or  two. 
There  are  a  hundred  lokes  about  how 
preachers  eat  ^  they  aren't 

Jokes      Preaci.  -.   u      To  steal 

a  line  from  Runyon.  i  -  can  go  to  their 

right  and  left,  like  VS..^..  .  .r  Marlon,  when 
i.h liken  Is  placed  in  front  of  them 

Preachers  may  be  slow  of  hand  when  other 
viands  are  placed  in  front  of  them  but  show 
ttiem  a  chicken  and  that  chicken  has  Just 
about  as  much  chance  as  the  Stckowskl  s 
have  of  celebrating  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary. 

When  we  had  guests  some  of  the  children 
had  to  eat  at  wliat  was  knojvn  as  second 
table  The  dinnlng-room  table  cotild  han- 
dle only  a  certain  number,  so  there  were  al- 
ways two  or  three  small  McLemures  waiting 
to  eat  what  was  left  when  the  first  tablers^' 
flni&hrd. 

TaaLZ  WATCH  Dtmss 
Those  of  ua  assigned  to  the  second  table 
kept  a  close  watch  on  the  Arst  uble.  My 
station  was  Just  inside  the  door  that  sepa- 
rated the  kitchen  from  the  dining  room.  I 
spent  many  an  hour  checking  on  what  was 
happening  to  the  chicken,  the  dressing,  the 
gravy.  tb«  swectpotatoes,  and  the  peach 
preserves. 

The  second-table  watchers  kept  In  close 
contact. 

Ity  sister  would  run  to  me  and  ask  me 
to  say  a  little  prayer  that  the  Reverend  Jones 
would  be  nice  enough  to  refuse  a  fifth  piece 
of  chicken.  My  brother  would  bring  the  sad 
tidings  that  Reverend  Edwards'  wife  was 
working  on  her  third  helpini;  of  dressing,  and 
that  It  looked  like  mighty  lean  pickings  for 
us  second  tablers.  I  would  report  that  Dr. 
Phlppe — and  how  we  hated  to  sec  him  at  the 
table — had  gone  through  three  drumsticks, 
two  necks,  all  the  livers,  and  was  eyeing  his 
second  back.  We  particularly  hated  visitors 
who  took  the  backs,  because  we  knew  that 
mother  liked  the  back  best  of  all.  and  It  was 
all  we  could  do  to  keep  from  bursting  from 
our  spy  statkNM  and  telling  visitors  to  leave 
the  backs  for  mother. 


Yes.  the  three-legged  chicken  would  have 
been  a  help  After  all.  It  Is  pretty  tough 
to  go  tnrough  chlldhofid  without  a  stiffl- 
clent  supply  of  drumsticks  Some  day  I  hope 
to  be  rich  enough  to  fry  100  chickens,  and 
have  all  the  drumsticks  for  myt^df. 

This  brings  to  mind  an  episode  t  lat 
occurred  during  the  Civil  War  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  of  the  minister,  a  cir- 
cuit rider,  but  unhke  Mr.  McLemore  s 
account,    the   joke    about  "    n    was 

not  at  the  expense  of  the  r 

In  the  South.  In  those  days,  when  the 
circuit  rider  came  around  the  privilege  of 
t  ntertaining  the  minister  was  quite  a 
-(.rial  event.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  my 
grandmother'.^  turn — and  the  house  and 
kitchen  buzzed  in  prepj ration.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  was  an  acute  5l  ■  of 
.smoked  meat.  The  southern  :  of 
raising  and  smoking  all  of  their  own  meat 
was  a  lxx>m  to  the  Yankee  invader  v. ha 
promptly  sent  out  foraging  parties  to 
raid  he  southern  .smokehouses  and  take 
all  the  hams  and  bacon  in  sight  Wnat 
little  bacon  the  south-rners  managed  to 
hide  away  was  precious  indeed  and  only 
used  on  special  occasions. 

On  the  occasion  ot  the  visit  of  th3 
podly  man.  the  precious  strip  of  bacon 
was  brought  out.  noses  counted  and  a 
slice  for  each  and  an  extra  piece  for  the 
platter  was  placed  on  the  tabic — large 
platters  of  plentiful  southern  fried 
chicken  graced  the  table.  The  min:Mer 
who  had  arrived  was  entertaining  the 
guests  on  the  veranda  among  them  was 
old  man  Kennedy  who  lived  and  worked 
in  the  neightwrtiood.  and  when  suporr 
was  announced  and  all  were  .seated.  Mr. 
Kennedy's  place  was  convenient  to  the 
platter  of  precious  bacon  from  which  he 
was  helping  himself  rather  libeniUy 
which  was  noticed  by  my  grandmotner 
who  politely  offered  a  helping  of  chicken 
to  which  the  old  man  replied.  "No.  thank 
you.  bacon  is  plenty  i^ood  enough  for  me.'* 


Inflation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  just  examined  with  great  care  an 
article  by  Mr.  Pred  Brenckman  Wash- 
ington repre.sentative  for  the  National 
Orange  Monthly,  which  was  published 
April  1:H6  The  title  of  this  article  is 
"Inflation  Stalks  the  Nation." 

Under  unanimous  con.sent.  I  wish  to 
extend  this  article  in  the  Appendix  of  he 
CoNCREssioN.u.  Record. 

iNTtATlOlf  STAUU  THE  NATION— HlCHFa  W*GtS 

Mkam  HicHn  Co*T«.  AHo  HicHxa  Costs  SrcLL 
Woun  Tkaoc  UAmncAP 

(By  Pred  Brenckman) 

Since  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  deliber(,te. 
ly  decelvln;  ourselves,  the  unwelcome  trjth 
that  we  are  fast  losing  the  battle  against  in- 
Qation  may  as  well  be  admitted. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  war.  the  co6i  «if 
living  in  the  United  SUtes  was  »pproxlm«-,eiy 
one-third  higher  than  before,  and  the  wage 
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Increases  which  the  administration  is  now 
virtually  forcing  upon  certain  large  industries 
are  expected  to  add  another  10  percent  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

In  the  case  of  the  steel  industry,  the  18' i 
cents  an  hour  increase  in  wages  insisted  upon 
by  Mr.  Truman  could  not  be  absorbed  by  the 
companies  engaged  In  the  production  of  steel. 
It  was.  therefore,  agreed  that  the  price  of 
steel  should  be  advanced  $5  a  ton.  an  amount 
equal  to  about  8  percent. 

It  was  at  first  taken  for  granted  that  this 
Increase  In  price  would  extend  all  along  the 
line,  but  the  President  later  declared  that  it 
applied  only  to  the  basic  plants,  leaving  out 
about' 700  companies  engaged  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  steel,  which,  of  course,  must  pay  the 
higher  price  for  their  material  and  pay  the 
same  wages  as  the  other  companies,  or  they 
must  su?Ter  their  plants  to  stand  idle. 

Mr.  Truman  admitted  that  the  higher  cost 
of  steel  would  create  a  bulge  in  the  line 
against  Inflation,  but  he  insisted  that  the  line 
still  held. 

HIGHER  PniCES  FOH  STEEL 

However,  since  steel  enters  into  the  manu- 
facture of  thousands  of  different  articles  and 
commodities,  it  necessarily  follows  that  every- 
thing made  of  steel  will  have  to  go  up  in  price. 
Farmers.  In  particular,  will  be  hard  hit. 
Plows,  harrows,  grain  drills,  tractors,  mowers, 
binders,  and  all  sorts  of  machinery  and  im- 
plements used  on  the  farm  will  advance  in 
price.  This  holds  true  of  automobiles  and 
trucks,  which  form  an  Indispensable  part  of 
the  equipment  of  most  modern  farms. 

It  is  naturally  idle  to  think  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  grant  an  Increase  of  18  per- 
cent In  wages  to  the  workers  in  the  automo- 
bile and  steel  industries,  which  are  dominated 
by  unions  affiliated  with  the  CIO.  without 
creating  a  demand  for  similar  increases  in 
other  industries.  The  workers  in  the  meat 
packing  plants  went  on  strike  at  the  same 
lime  when  the  steel  workers  were  out.  and  the 
Government  took  over  the  industry,  paying 
the  workers  16  cents  an  hour  more  than  they 
had  been  receiving. 

That  the  packers  themselves  would  be  un- 
able  to  meet  such  a  wage  Increase  without 
getting  higher  prices  Is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  do  business  on  a  very  small  margin. 
The  only  way  the  Government  can  overcome 
this  handicap  Is  by  subsidizing  the  meat  In- 
dustry to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of   dollars   a    year. 

John  Lewis,  president  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers,  has  served  notice  that  his  men  want 
higher  pay.  If  they  do  not  get  It,  they  will 
strike. 

The  tugboat  workers  In  New  York  Harbor 
tied  up  the  entire  city  for  a  time  to  enforce 
their  demands  for  higher  pay. 

The  employees  of  the  General  Electric  Co., 
and  those  of  the  Westlnghouse  Co.,  went  on 
strike,  asking  for  $2  more  per  day. 

And  so  It  goes  In  Industry  after  Indus- 
try from  State  to  State,  In  most  parts  of  the 
Union. 

When  the  employees  of  General  Motors 
Corp.  went  on  strike  they  demanded  a  30- 
percent  Increase  in  wages,  coupling  this  with 
a  demand  that  there  should  be  no  increase 
In  the  price  of  automobiles. 

In  a  measure  these  workers  were  encour- 
aged in  their  unreasonable  attitude  by  state- 
nients  attributed  to  cert-In  unnamed  Gov- 
ernment economists  who  asserted  that  the 
automobile  manufacturers  could  increase 
waKC=  to  the  extent  of  24  percent  and  still 
make  more  profit  than  they  did  before  tLe 
war. 

THE    PROFITS  Or  INDUSTRY 

Usually  when  union  leaders  are  asked  to 
explain  where  higher  wages  are  to  come  from 
they  fall  back  on  the  well-worn  assertion  that 
they  should  come  from  the  swollen  profits 
of  the  employers.  Sometimes  these  profits 
are  quoted  before  taxes  are  deducted,  which 
naturally  makes  a  profound  difference. 


However.  It  is  easy  to  verify  the  statement 
that  even  in  th*  most  successful  bu.«^^iness 
profits  amount  to  only  about  5  percent  of  the 
sum  paid  out  in  wages. 

On  this  point  Peter  F.  Drucker,  an  authori- 
tative and  impartial  writer  on  economics,  has 
this  to  say: 

"If  we  take  the  Income  of  all  American 
business  in  1944 — the  last  year  for  which 
complete  statistics  are  available — and  take 
out  all  the  money  paid  to  people  outside  the 
business,  the  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and 
machines,  the  creditors,  the  Government  in 
the  form  of  taxes,  we  find  that  labor  got 
practically  all  the  rest. 

"Out  of  each  dollar  available  after  obliga- 
tions to  outside  suppliers  and  creditors  had 
been  paid,  C2  cents  went  to  labor  in  the  form 
of  wages.  Even  of  the  remaining  8  cents,  a 
large  share,  actually  more  than  half,  was  not 
profit  available  to  the  shareholders  and  own- 
ers, but  had  to  be  plowed  back  into  the  busi- 
ness for  future  expansion  from  which  labor 
benefits  as  much  as  the  shareholders.  Ac- 
tually only  3'2  cents  out  of  each  dollar  avail- 
able in  American  business  and  industry  last 
year  went  to  the  owner  of  the  business  as  a 
profit.  Even  if  we  distributed  all  business 
profits  to  labor,  wages  would  only  be  increased 
by  less  than  4  percent,  as  against  the  30  per- 
cent increa.&e  demanded  by  the  unions." 

If  we  lock  into  individual  businesses 
rather  than  the  average  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  the  same  authority  declares  that  we 
find  the  situation  repeated. 

In    the    United    States    Steel    Corp.,    the 
workers  received,' In  1944,  93  cents  of  every 
available     dollar;     In     Bethlehem    steel,    95 
cents:    in  General  Motors,  90  cents;   and  at 
Goodyear  Rubber,  91. 

In  the  railroad  industry,  labor's  share  of 
the  earlngs  is  even  larger.  In  a  recent  year 
the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  spent  97 'i  cents 
of  every  available  dollar  on  wages.  During 
the  period  from  1936-40,  both  years  in- 
clusive, the  percentage  of  dividends  paid  on 
all  railroad  stock  outstanding  vas  only  2.02 
percent,  while  the  railway  mileage  In  the 
hands  of  receivers  during  those  years  was 
73.963.  Less  than  36  percent  of  all  railroad 
stock  outstanding  during  the  4-year  period 
from  1936  to  1940  paid  any  dividends  at  all. 
But  all  this  does  not  cramp  the  style  of  the 
railroad  workers  in  asking  for  higher  wages 
and  the  adoption  of  numerous  rules  that 
would  add  a  tremendous  sum  to  the  Nation's 
transportation  bill. 

As  this  Is  written,  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  representing  a  total  of 
290  000  workers,  have  called  a  strike,  de- 
manding wage  increases  averaging  25  percent, 
together  with  45  changes  in  rules.  The  car- 
riers' conference  committee,  representing  the 
railroads,  declares  that  the  rules  laid  down 
by  the  railworkers  would  result  in  an  addi- 
tion of  $785,000,000  annually  In  our  trans- 
portation bill,  exclusive  of  any  wage  In- 
crease. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor 
Act,  the  President  will,  no  doubt,  submit  the 
case  to  the  National  Mediation  Board,  or  to 
an  emergency  fact-finding  board,  and  It  Is 
not  considered  likely  that  the  strike  will  ac- 
tually take  place. 

However,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  a 
substantial  part  of  the  demands  of  the 
workers  will  be  granted.  After  that  happens 
the  railroad.*:  will  petition  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  an  Increase  In 
lutes  to  enable  them  to  cope  with  the  higher 
operating  costs  that  will  result.  In  the  end 
the  public  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
bill.  This  cannot  continue  much  longer 
without  forcing  the  railroads  Into  Govern- 
ment ownership,  a  step  to  which  the  National 
Grange  has  always  been  strongly  opposed. 
We  had  an  example  of  what  hapjiens  under 
Government  operation  of  the  railroads  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  and  senfiible  people  do  not 
want  to  see  It  repeated  or  made  permanent. 


While  every  person  possessed  of  social 
brain-s  wants  all  workers  to  be  well  paid, 
there  is  no  getting  av^ay  from  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  higher  wages  must 
be  accompanied  by  higher  prices,  unless 
higher  wages  result  in  Increased  production. 

But  it  Is  all  too  true  that  in  recent  years 
labor  unions  have  often  resorted  to  feather- 
bedding,  slow-downs,  and  similar  practices 
that  have  retarded  production  and  increased 
costs.  Numerous  illustrations  of  these  prac- 
tices could  be  cited  without  doing  violence 
to  the  facts  involved 

tJNORCANIZED    CROtn»S    HARD    HIT 

Since  we  are  all  consumers,  it  Is  well  to 
remember  that  higher  prices  will  cancel 
higher  wages,  besides  working  many  hard- 
ships on  numerous  groups  in  our  national 
life  that  do  not  receive  any  increase  In  In- 
come, or  where  there  may  be  a  time  lag  of 
perhaps  several  years  involved.  These  groups 
Include  the  white-collar  workers,  those  who 
live  on  annuities  and  pensions,  together  with 
such  faithful  public  servants  as  ministers  of 
the  gospel  and  school  teachers,  besides  many 
othors  with  relatively  fixed  incomes.  Those 
who  have  made  provision  for  old  age  by  put- 
ting their  money  in  savings  banks,  or  those 
who  have  tried  to  provide  for  their  de- 
pendents by  Investing  in  life  Insurance,  are 
also  placed  at  a  disadvantage 

Nor  Is  this  reckless  and  inflationary  pro- 
gram, largely  sponsored  and  sanctioned  by 
the  administration,  fair  to  the  holders  of 
Government  bonds.  The  people  gladly  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  to  put  their  money 
Into  war  bonds.  They  were  assured  that 
this  was  the  safest  investment  they  could 
make.  But  if  the  forces  of  inflation  that  are 
now  rampant  are  allowed  to  go  unchecked, 
the  people  who  put  their  money  into  Gov- 
ernment bonds  to  help  win  the  war  will  be 
paid  off  in  dollars  having  much  less  purchas- 
ing power  than  the  dollars  they  invested. 
Under  such  conditions,  the  Government 
would  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  with 
the  people,  which  would  be  grievous,  indeed. 

OFT   TO    BAD    START 

When  we  undertoo*.  to  control  prices  so  as 
to  prevent  Inflation  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  we  made  a  bad  start.  The  original  legis- 
lation in  this  connection,  which  was  enacted 
In  January  1942,  made  provision  for  the  con- 
trol of  prices,  but  it  specifically  exempted  the 
control  of  wages. 

The  spokesmen  for  organized  labor  strongly 
urged  that  prices  be  kept  In  check.  However, 
they  declared:  "Labor  is  not  a  commodity  to 
be  bought  or  sold.  Keep  your  hands  off 
labor  and  wages."  This  was  a  stand  that 
could  not  be  Justified  either  In  morals  or  In 
logic.    But  it  prevailed. 

In  due  time  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
issued  an  Executive  order  setting  up  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board.  This  Board  was 
empowered  to  settle  labor  disputes  and  to 
stabilize  most  wages  and  salaries  under 
$5,000. 

As  the  costs  of  living  began  to  climb,  work- 
ers for  certain  steel  companies  made  a  de-, 
mand  for  an  Increase  in  wages.  The  Board 
found  that  the  cost  of  living  had  Increased 
to  the  extent  of  15  percent  since  1941  and 
authorized  a  proportionate  increase  In  pay 
for  these  workers,  establishing  what  came  to 
be  known  as  the  Little  Steel  formula,  which 
was  also  made  applicable  to  other  workers. 
Confronted  with  a  difficult  task,  this  agency 
gave  a  good  account  of  itself  on  the  whole 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  It  was  dis- 
banded prematurely  after  VJ-day,  when  the 
Government  relaxed  its  control  over  wages 
while  still  keeping  the  most  stringent  con- 
trol over  prices  under  the  OPA.  This  was 
quickly  followed  by  the  worst  epidemic  of 
strikes  In  the  Nation's  history. 

Making  use  of  his  war  powers,  the  Presi- 
dent recently  established  the  Wage  SiabiU- 
eation   Board    to   deal    with    the   &iiUAt:o.u. 
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wAcas  AMD  noma  act 

any  of  our  prraent  dtfltrultte*  tn  ind«utrv 
areidtic  to  the  fact  that  the  Waites  and  Hours 
Act  waa  allowed  to  remain  operulue  during 
the  war 

Ifiia  art  waa  paaaed  tn   1038.  when  about 
OmJ  wurkers  were  unemployed      In  <ir- 
tu  spread  employment  opportunities,  the 
eHtabliahrd  a  40-hour  week  for  all  liidu:^- 
cDgaged   in   interstate  commerce,   with 
and  one-half  for  overtime     This  heavy 
ty  for  overtime  waa  intended  to  make 
It    bracttcally    prohibitive    for   employers    to 
rzc  "ed  the  40- hour  week 

1  rhlle  It  wtta  p«Hj>ible  to  make  Hn  argument 
In  defense  of  thu  me:t.<ure  under  the  con- 
dit  ons  that  prevailed  at  the  time  of  it»  en- 
Hctmrnt.  It  was  clearly  not  suited  to  the 
chi  n^;ed  conditions  brought  on  by  the  war. 
hfn  there  was  the  moat  urgent  demand  for 
production  on  the  part  of  every  worker 
verthelees  those  who  worked  more  than 
lours  per  week  received  a  premium  of  50 
for  overtime  together  with  double 
r  t'-r  wcrk  on  Sundays  Thl.s  added  bil- 
s  of  dollar*  to  our  war  costs,  and  It  helped 
irt  the  stage  for  the  prevailing  Industrial 
eat 

f|th  the  termination  of  the  war.  workers 
dM^ndcd  the  same  take-home  pay  for  a  40- 
week  as  they  had  previously  received 
for  wt>rklnR  lontrer  hours  wi*h  the  50  percent 
boqus  attached  for  c.vertime  Striker*  have 
ly  paraded  carrylne  placards  be^..  mi{  the 
•Ftfty-two  houn<'  pay  for  40  hours 
wo  k  '  Certainly  snch  a  slottan  would  seem 
rid  culous  If  it  were  not  such  »  serious  matter. 

HICnWAT  PSOCBAM  BTTAUIXO 

Aa  an  Utiutration  of  how  the  preTailinf! 
un  eat  on  the  Industrial  front  la  holding  back 
rec  inversion,  the  last  Congress  pas.sed  the 
Prv  twar  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act.  auth-— :  • 
Ing  appropriations  of  t500 .000.000  anni 
dui  ing  the  first  3  years  after  the  close  of  the 
wa^   for    highway   construction       Since    this 

lev  la  to  be  matched  on  a  50  50  ' 
tbal  States.  It  will  be  aeen  that  all  ;  r 

the   3-year  period  0. 000. 000 000   is   available 
for  highway  construction 

C  ongTcas  was  actuated  by  two  purposes  in 
p*i  ung  this  legislation.  The  tlntt  was  to 
pre  ride  a  larger  mileage  of  modem  roads  to 
me  't  traffic  needs  The  second  was  to  pro- 
vitl »  emnlovment  for  returned  veterans  and 
f  •         n  the  war  Industries  dur- 

..  period 
ut  the  eaaavMon  of  the  plan  under  pre- 
vaiftUig  condlttona  la  bcaet  with  many  ciifllcul- 
tiet  and  uncertainties.  Costs  have  sky- 
roc  KsUd  to  siKh  an  extent  that  bids  for  pnv- 
avarage  about  50  percent  hicher  than 
ha#>re  the  war  Bid:«  for  structural  work, 
as  bridges  and  culverts,  were  about  75 
peiirent  above  the  prewar  level  even  before 
thi   recent  increase  of  $6  per  ton  in  steel 

will  be  aeen  from  this  that  if  w-  iinder- 
lo  puah  through  our  mad  program  under 
cxlkting  conditions,  we  will  get  only  about 
ha|f  tbk  mileage  that  was  expected  when  the 
tlon  was  enacted 

^  H  have  the  greatest  hotising  shortage  In 
Uu  lUatory  of  America.  Millions  of  hooMs 
an  untently  needed  to  relieve  the  situation. 
Bu^  building  coats  have  advanced  by  about 
nt.  and  moat  people  would  consider 
It  4at  ot  the  queation  to  build  a  home,  even  if 
lat  or  and  building  materials  were  available. 
M»  ay  swular  Ulustraciona  could  be  cited. 

J  a  deliberately  pursuing  a  policy  calling 
for  higher  wagea  and  higher  prices,  we  must 
BO  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  such  a  pro- 
fn  m  win  later  get  lu  inU>  many  difficulties 
In  our  trade  relaiujiis  with  the  rest  uX  the 
wo  Id. 


Under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  passed  in 
1934.  the  President  was  ftlven  authority  to 
cut  tariff  duties  to  the  extent  of  50  percent 
in  negotiating  agreementa  with  other  na- 
tlona  When  thla  act  was  renewed  In  1945 
for  another  period  of  3  years,  the  President 
was  empowered  to  reduce  the  rates  then  in 
effect  to  the  extent  of  another  50  percent 

The  full  exercise  of  thi^  p^jwer  would  give 
us  about  the  lowest  tar.ff  rates  m  our  his- 
tory and  under  ni>rmal  conditions  we  would 
be  thrown  into  the  sternest  kind  of  compe- 
tition with  the  rest  of  the  world  In  our 
ettoits  to  hold  the  American  market,  to  say 
nothiin;  whatever  about  expanding  our  ex- 
ports 

American  efficiency  and  mass  production 
can  work  marvels,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
all  things  ir  we  continue  to  push  up  our 
wages  and  costs,  we  will  be  compelled  by 
force  of  circum.-^tances  to  abuiidtui  the  trrde 
agreements  program  which  Is  suppt'Sed  to  be 
one  of  the  cornerstones  in  the  policy  struc- 
ture of  the  administration 

rOOD    SVBSID1ZS 

In  its  efforts  to  hide  the  real  facts  regard- 
ing the  inflationary  spiral  in  which  we  are 
caught,  the  admlnlstrutlon  Is  paying  out 
huge  sums  of  borrowed  money  in  the  form 
of    food  IPS       Farmers    do    not    want 

these  su;  They  prefer  a  compensatory 

price  In  the  market  place  for  the  products 
they  have  to  *ell.  and  they  have  repeatedly 
said  .«o  with  empbasU.. 

But  the  administration  pr.>'>'.««^s  to  con- 
tinue these  unsound  and  dc:  a  subsi- 
dies for  another  year.  These  sucmuks.  which, 
of  course,  are  f<jr  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 

■  for  the  farmer,  amount  to  the  aa- 

■  ri  sum  of  $2,000,000  000  a  year  At  the 
vety  time  when  we  are  launching  a  campaign 
to  "^et  the  people  to  eat  less,  in  order  that  we 
may  help  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 

,  war-tern  countries,  we  are  subsidizing  the 
American  people  so  If  will  be  easier  for  them 
to  eat  more. 

And  all  tnls  at  a  time  when  the  purchasing 
power  in  the  hands  of  tl  »        I-  the 

available   supply   of  grw  .t   of 

scores  of  bi:  .■-  all 

idds  up  to  a  :.i'nt. 


Battle  of  the  Atom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\*E3 
Monday.  April  1. 1946 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  undtT  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
fnarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
iowin?  radio  address  made  by  me  re- 
cently: 

More  than  7  months  have  come  and  gone 
since  the  first  atomic  bomb  was  used  on 
Japan.  Less  than  a  week  alter  the  second 
one  was  dropped.  Japan  surrendered  World 
War  II  Is  over,  but  the  battle  of  the  atom 
■till  goes  on 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  discussion  that 
has  l>een  going  on  about  what  to  do  with 
atomic  energy  has  added  little  but  rancor 
and  111  feeling  A  few  people — both  In  and 
out  of  public  office — have  seen  fit  to  attribute 
sinister  motives  to  those  who  don  t  agree 
with  them  I.  for  one.  deplore  this  situation, 
as  I  think  every  thoughtful  citizen  must.  If 
there  was  ever  a  problem  that  calls  for  con- 
structive, realistic  consideration,  this,  surely. 
Is  one. 

I 

Of  the  several  bills  pending  before  the 
Coogrcas.  the  McUatKn  bill  and  the  May- 


Johnson  bill  have  received  moat  attention 
and  comment.  I  have  no  desire  to  question 
the  motives  of  those  who  support  the  Mt- 
Mahon  bill,  but  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusicn 
that  It  is  an  unrealistic  approach  to  the 
prot>lem.  The  McMnhon  bill  is  ^a8ed  en  the 
assumption  that  the  goal  for  wMch  we  all 
strive  has  already  been  achieved  It  aji'tunes 
that  we  already  have  a  world  In  which  we  tan 
safely  turn  our  backs  on  the  military  applica- 
tions of  atomic  energy  and  concentrate  our 
efforts  on  Its  peacetime  uses  alone  I  wish 
this  assumption  were  true.  But  it  is  not 
true  We  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  that 
goal  is  reached 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  r  '  the 

action    taken    to  date   on    the    :  onul 

aspect  of  thl.*  problem  Last  November,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Canada  Joined  the 
Un. ted  S;^tes  In  an  agreed  declaration  which 
statfd  in  part: 

"We  desire  to  emphasize  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  devising  means  to  Insure  that  the 
new  discoveries  shall  t>e  used  for  the  benefit 
of   mitnkmd.   Instead  of   as  a   n  •  '    de- 

struction, rests  not  on  our  natio;  .    but 

upon,  the  whole  civilized  world 

•'We  are  not  convinced  that  the  rpecialized 
information  regarding  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  atomic  energy,  befon  it  Is  possible 
to  devise  effective,  reciprocal,  and  enforceable 
rds  acceptable  to  all  natlonjt.  would 
.te  to  a  constructive  solution  of  the 
prviblem  of  the  Htoniic  bomb 

"On  the  contrary,  we  think  It  mlfht  have 
the  opposite  effect  We  are.  however  pre- 
pafed  to  share,  on  a  reciprocal  Iwsis  with 
others  of  the  United  Nations,  detailed  In- 
formation concerning  the  practical  Industrtr.l 
application  of  atomic  energy  Jiut  rs  soon  ns 
effective  enforceable  safeguard!<  airun^t  Its 
iise  for  destructive  purposes  can  be  devised  " 
Sponsored  bv  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kinedom.  Russia,  and  Can.ida.  a  resolutirn 
was  adopted  by  the  United  NatlPi»s  Aspemblv 
last  January  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  ccmrolssion  to  Inquire  into  all  phases 
of  the  problem  and  to  make  specific  proposals 
to  the  Security  Council: 

"For  extendtne  between  all  r.\-  ••  ex- 

change  of    l>asic    scientific    Inf  f  r 

peaceful  ends: 

"For  control  of  atomic  energy  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  Insure  lu  u."«e  only  for  peaceful 
pumoaes; 

"For  the  elimination  from  national  arma- 
ments of  atomic  weapons  and  cf  all  other 
major  weapons  adaptable  to  mass  destruc- 
tion: 

For  effective  safeguards  bv  wvy  of  Inspec- 
^ .'-n  and  other  means  to  protect  complying 
b-rttes  against  the  harards  of  violations  and 
evasions  " 

Secretary  of  State  James  F.  Byrnes  has 
since  stated  In  very  definite  terms  that  the 
provision  on  safeguards  In  the  :•  >- 

plies  to  all  stages — Including  thi 
If  ?v.y  p\nn  rccon-.mended  by  the  United  Na- 
".    I.-.  .A-.  tn.r  Fje'-'V  CommiS.-slon. 

PresKient  Truman  Recently  anrounced  t^c 
uppou.tment  of  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  as  the 
United  States  represenutive  on  that  com- 
mission. England  has  appointed  Its  repre- 
sentative, but  the  other  nine  nations  have 
not  as  yet  done  so 

The  steps  taken  to  date  are  of  utmost  im- 
portance, but  can  anyone  ho  lesMy  claim  that 
we  have  proceeded  very  far?  The  course 
charted  by  the  United  Nations  Atouiic  Energy 
resolution  u  a  realistic  one.  It  Is  based  on 
the  fundamental  premise  that  a  world  sjile 
from  the  destruction  of  the  atomic  bomb 
can  be  achieved  only  if  all  nations  advance 
together. 

From  all  this  I  can  draw  no  other  rcnclu- 
slon  than  that  we  must  retain  the  atomic 
bomb  as  a  vital  part  of  our  arsenal  and  that 
we  must  hold  secure  the  technical  secrets 
of  atomic-bomb  manufacture,  until  the 
Unjted  Nations  program  of  erforeable.  re- 
ciprocal safeguards  has  been  put  into  effect. 
While  the  Mdlahon  b:ll  obviously  looks  f*.r- 
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ward  to  the  eventual  goal  to  which  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  are 
committed.  It  Ignores  the  difficult  stages 
through  which  we  all  must  (,o  before  that 
goal  Is  reached.  By  paying  scant  attention  to 
the  military  uses  of  atomic  energy,  by  ignor- 
ing the  responsibility  oi  the  armed  services 
for  the  national  defense,  by  giving  Inadequate 
attention  to  security  considerations,  the  Mc- 
Mahon  bill  Is  Inconsistent  with  cur  commit- 
ments to  the  United  Nations  program. 

n 

To  my  view  the  May-Johnson  bills  as 
amended  and  reported  cut  by  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  last  November  Is 
realistically  in  accord  with  our  International 
policy  and  commitments.  It  is  based  on  the 
realization  that  any  system  of  International 
control  of  atomic  energy  can  be  achieved 
only  by  worlclng  out.  step  by  step,  an  effec- 
tive, enforceable  system  of  safeguards.  It 
bids  us  walk  before  we  run. 

Tlie  May-Johnson  bill  Is  not — as  Its  critics 
have  charged— a  military  control  bill.  It 
was  originally  drafted  after  months  of  study 
by  an  all-clvillan  committee  appointed  lit 
May  1945  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion could  be  called  mllitary-mlnded  for  the 
very  reason  fliat  the  War  Department  wanted 
to  turn  It  over  to  civilian  control. 

In  considering  the  bill,  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  adopted  certain  amend- 
ments. The  principal  change  that  was  made 
emphasized  more  strongly  than  before  the 
policy  of  noninterference  with  fundamental 
research  and  experimentation  as  carried  on 
by  scientists  in  this  and  other  fields  In  private 
laboratories. 

The  bill  as  amended  provides  that  atomitx 
energy  should  be  controlled  for  the  benefit 
of  the  entire  Nation  by  a  separate  civilian 
aeency  and  relieves  the  War  Department  of 
the  responsibility  It  had  In  this  field  during 
the  war.  It  vests  full  powers  in  a  Commis- 
sion of  nine  part-time  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  staggered  terms  by  the  President 
with  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  In  accord- 
ance with  sound  administrative  practice  it 
provides  that  day-to-day  administration 
should  be  carried  on  by  a  full-time  admin- 
istrator and  deputy  administrator  appointed 
by.  and  fully  responsible  to,  the  Commission. 
Nothing  In  the  bill  requires  the  appointment 
of  a  member  of  the  armed  forces  to  the  Com- 
mission or  as  administrator  or  deputy  ad- 
ministrator The  provision  about  which  so 
much  protest  has  been  heard  simply  pro- 
vides that  in  the  event  the  President  of  the 
United  States  decides  to  name  any  military 
personnel  to  the  Commission  or  in  the  event 
the  Commission  decides  to  name  a  military 
man  to  be  administrator  of  deputy  admin- 
istrator, such  persons  can  serve  without 
losing  retirement  and  other  privileges  due 
them  as  members  of  the  armed  forces.  There 
Is  nothing  sinister  about  this.  There  are, 
and  there  have  been  In  the  past,  many  in- 
stances where  military  personnel  have  been 
_  appointed  to  civilian  posts  In  our  Govern- 
'  ment  and  have,  by  law.  been  allowed  to  re- 
tain the  privileges  of  their  commissions. 
This  is  true  today  of  General  Omar  Bradley, 
Veteran  Administrator,  and  General  Bedell 
Smith,  our  new  Ambassador  to  Russia. 

I  am  certain  that  no  President  would  pro- 
pose, and  that  no  Senate  would  approve,  any 
plan  to  appoint  a  majority  of  military  per- 
sonnel to  membership  on  the  Commission. 
In  my  opinion,  military  representation 
should  never  constitute  a  majority.  How- 
ever, I  do  believe  that  minority  representa- 
tion ^'ould  be  desirable. 

In  all  Its  activities  the  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  give  full  aid  and  assistance  to  free 
research.  It  is  disbarred  from  Interfering 
with  the  conduct  or  the  disclosing  of  infor- 
mation about  private  research  unless  the 
actual  amounts  of  atomic  energy  released  are 
large  enough  to  be  a  national  hazard  or  of 
milit;>.ry  or  Industrial  value. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  to  establish 
tl;e    neccfiiary    security    regulations    which 


would  apply  to  persons  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  Persons  engaged 
in  private  small-scale  research  and  experi- 
mentation not  associated  with  the  Comm:s- 
sion  would  be  exempt  from  these  regulations. 
The  penalty  provisions  of  the  act  you  have 
heard  so  much  about  provide  high  penalties 
only  for  acts  amounting  to  treason.  When 
treason  is  not  involved  In  security  violations 
the  penalties  are  much  lower.  The  provision 
for  dismissal  of  persons  violating  security 
regulations  applies  only  to  employment  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Commission, 

in 

I  am  sure  that  if  those  who  criticized  the 
May-Johnson  bill  would  actually  read  it  with 
care,  many  of  them  would  find  that  It  Is  not 
the  monster  they  have  been  led  to  believe  it 
is.  It  is,  I  submit,  a  bill  which  provides  full 
encouragement  to  scientific  advance  in  the 
field  of  atomic  energy.  It  provides  a  sound 
domestic  program.  It  is  consistent  with  our 
international  commitments. 


Housing? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
one  big  que.'^tion  my  constituents  are 
asking  is,  'When  are  we  going  to  get 
more  housing?"  The  House  passed  the 
Patnjan  bill  enlarging  the  power  and 
authority  of  Director  Wilson  Wyatt,  but 
this  legislation  is  not  yet  on  the  statute 
books.  People  want  to  know  just  where 
the  bottleneck  is.  In  this  connection 
there  appears  in  the  Jackson  Citizen- 
Patriot  a  statement  which  emanates 
from  local  lumber  and  building  material 
dealers  and.  pursuant  to  the  permission 
granted  to  me  by  the  House.  I  include 
that  statement,  which  is  as  follows: 

LET    us    FACE   THE   FACTS    ABOtJT    HOME    BUILDING 

In  the  confusion  created  about  the  sliort- 
age  of  homes  in  America,  one  point  stands 
out  clearly: 

You  cannot  build  homes  without  mate- 
rials! 

Lumber  and  building  material  dealers  and 
contractors  obviously  have  a  vital  Interest 
In  obtaining  materials  for  home  building. 

They  report,  nevertheless,  that  such  mate- 
rials are  not  flowing  through  the  yards;  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  them.  There- 
fore, the  Government's  HH  priorities  offered 
to  enable  veterans  and  others  to  obtain 
homes,  are  simply  home  hunting  licenses — 
for  materials  in  quantity  are  not  available. 

As  long  as  OPA  continues  its  wartime  con- 
trol policy  rather  than  a  policy  of  adjustment 
to  aid  reconversion,  it  will  neither  be  able  to 
prevent  an  inflation  nor  a  deflation;  it  will 
only  be  able  to  prevent  reconversion  by  dis- 
couraging production  of  needed  home-build- 
ing items. 

Here,  for  example,  is  an  instance  of  OPA 
action  that  has  resulted  in  increased  pro- 
duction. After  6  months'  delay,  OPA  granted 
a  4  to  10  percent  price  adjustment  that 
allowed  125  of  400  closed  brick  and  tile  plants 
to  reopen.  This  price  adjustment  allowed 
these  plants  and  400  others  that  had  been 
operating  to  hire  needed  labor.  As  a  result, 
in  the  next  qiir^rter  production  rose  35 
percent. 

But  in  hardwood  flooring,  siding,  plywood, 
mlllwork,  and  construction  lumber,  OPA 
clings  to  its  wartime  formula.    In  fact,  OPA 


follows  the  unrealistic  policy  of  allowing 
premium  prices  to  mills  for  producing  lum- 
ber for  such  things  as  export  to  foreign 
countries,  and  for  Items  that  were  needed  In 
wartime  Industry. 

Today's  question  is  not  essentially  one  of 
price  control — if  there  were  plenty  of  homes, 
no  price  controls  would  be  necessary.  The 
important  question  is  one  of  production 
and  manpower. 

So  far.  OPA  and  Government  officialdom  In 
general  have  contented  themselves  with  con- 
trols, allocations,  and  priority  systems  which 
at  best  can  do  nothing  but  Juggle  an  Insuffi- 
cient supply  of  building  materials — and  at 
worst,  delay  and  retard  production  and  the 
employment  of  manpower. 

Homes  will  not  be  built  in  the  United 
States  unless  the  building  Industry  builds 
them.  Whether  they  are  labeled  "Public 
housing"  or  "Private  homes,"  the  same  ma- 
terials, the  same  labor,  the  same  building 
Industry  will  build  them. 

Production  can  be  unblocked  by  the  re- 
moval or  adjustment  of  OPA's  wartime 
policies.  But  such  a  realistic  approach  can- 
not be  attained  as  long  as  Government  ac- 
tion is  based  on  a  philosophy  of  lack  rather 
than  a  philosophy  of  abundant  supply  for 
peacetime  prosperity. 

The  lumber  dealers,  builders,  and  con- 
tractors stand  ready  to  build  or  rebuild 
America.  But  it  is  up  to  the  people  to  de- 
mand that  the  way  be  cleared  for  the  pro- 
dction  of  materials  for  homes. 

Any  Government  program  that  does  not 
first  remove  the  obstacles  blocking  produc- 
tion of  materials  will  simply  add  additional 
difficulties  to  the  problem  facing  the  building 
Industry. 


Veterans'   Housing   Conditions   at  Lima, 
Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  JONES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Eleanor 
Moran  from  the  Lima  (Ohio)  Daily 
News : 

Two  Hundred  War  Veterans  Hunting  Roofs 
OF  Their  Own  Here — Indignation  Flares 
AS  Red  Tape  Snarls  Home-Builoing  Plans 

(By  Eleanor  Moran) 

Let  President  Truman  and  the  Federal 
housing  authorities  place  all  the  restrictions 
on  building  materials  they  want  to — they 
aren't  helping  the  200  veterans  in  Lima  who 
4  years  ago  went  off  to  war  only  to  return 
and  find  themselves  under  someone  else's 
roof. 

For  the  critical  housing  shortage,  spread- 
ing across  the  Nation  like  eczema,  has  hit 
Lima  full  in  the  face. 

Indignation  is  flaring  among  the  veterans. 
They're  wondering  what  has  caused  such  a 
dilemma.  They're  wondering  why  they 
should  be  crowded  into  two  by  four  cubicles 
or  be  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  relatives. 

They're  asking,  "What  happened  to  all  the 
homes  after  we  left  here?" 

And  those  who  do  obtain  priorities  to  build 
houses  are  damning  the  Government  red 
tape  which  officials  have  promised  repeatedly 
to  eliminate. 

Any  veteran  who  plans  to  build  •  new 
home  can  obtain  a  priority  by  Just  asking 
for  It  at  the  local  Veterans'  Admlnlitratlou 
office. 
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stuinbllnf  bl->ck  com«  when  he  must 
e  the  Federal  Hnuaiag  Adinmtstratlon 
>t'.tieH  at  Columbus. 

take*  from  5  dava— Jf  he's  lucky— 
ft  (ifp^nds  on  when  the  officials 
Is 

.^  of  priorities  arailable  to 

vho  deaire  to  build  a  new  home  or 

old     o«J«a      Forma     CPA-4386     and 

A     cover     both     remodeling     and 

ng 

coptea  of  the  prtorlties  must  be  tent  to 
val  along  with  submitted 
house  to  be  ctinslructed — 
I  .~  ii!  luiies  heating,  biisement.  lefrig- 
•  II  vHrunis  wall  structures,  and  the  type 
,  along  with  the  measurements  of 
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L<« 


to    T.    T.    Gallagher.    Veterans' 

T  officer  In  Lima,  three-fourths 

I  -  applied  for  in  Lima  are  for 

new  homes. 

re  not  having  trouble  obtaining  prl- 

Gallagber  said,  "but  they're  having 

e  getting  them  appn.ved." 

the  GI   bill  ot   rights,   any   veteran 

apply  for  a  loan  amounting  up  to  1 10.000. 

the  snap  of  a  Qnger. 

n  hia  release  from  the  Army  the  vet- 

ts  given  a  reservoir  of  credit  with  the 

Government  entitling  him  to  apply 

4uch  a  loan. 

t.  his  proposed  ho'  •  d  lot  must  be 

ved    by    locally    e  ed    appraisers 

when  their  approval  is  given — the  vet- 
may  go  ahead  with  his  building — If  he 
(et  building  materials. 

Government    gxiarantees   one-half   of 

l^ans  up  to  94.000  given  the  veteran,  who 

irn  Is  required  to  pay  back  the  loan  at 

cent  Interest  per  year 

Lima.  Allen.  A  ind  Hardin  Cnim- 

some  9400  UOO  .  >  have  been  given 

to  vtterana.  It  is  estimated  by  Clayton 

lalne.  secretary  of  the  Citizens  Building 

n  Co. 

Is  not  easy-come-ea.'^y-go  with  most  of 
eterans,  however,  and  they're  living  on 
lailor  adage,  "Any  old  port  in  a  storm  " 
t  of  them  have  taken  refuge  with  reta- 
in   crowded,    cramped    quarters— but 
re  makint;  a  go  of  it   and  still   hoping. 
c  such  oa.se  is  William  Purse!l.  his  wife. 
15-month-old  daughter,   who  since  his 
from  43   months    Army  service   have 
their  home  with  Mrs.  Purst-H's  parents, 
hough  mom  and  dad   have  offered  the 
s    a    decent    place    to    live,    they    still 
their  own  roof  over  their  heads'.     The 
Vi%    have    searched    in    vain    since    last 
when    Pxirsell    received    his    dls- 
from   the  Army  Air  Corps 
other    veteran.    Lowell    D    Powell,    who 
4  year?  in  the  Navy  and  was  discharged 
October    1945.   also  had   to   resort   to   his 
ts'  offer  of  a  place  to  live  at  BlufTton. 
1 

.  a  bookkeeper  at  the  McKinley  Uo- 

.  spent  27  months  In  the  Pacific  area 

an    aircraft    carrier.      He    has    been 

back  and  forth  to  work  since  last 

ber 

another  veteran  of  the  Pacific  war  who 
to  Lima  after  his  di.-.charge  revealed 
his  wife  have  been  living  with  his 
ar.d    mother   for    the   last    5   months 
flve-room   house      Three  sisters  and  a 
brothel%nake  up  the  rest  of  the  family, 
was  offered  a  two-rocm  apartment,  wuh- 
my  kind  ot  facilities,  for  918  a  week  about 
the  ago  "  he  said      "I'm  making  money, 
BOt  ttiat  kind  of  money" 

Core,  former  Air  Corps  sergeant, 

irife.  and  child  are  another  example  of 

»  v«teran  Is  faced  wtth  in  Lima 

and  his  family  have  been  living  with 

ther  on  Bast  Klbby  Street  since  h;s  dis- 

frcm  the  Army  last  October.     He  was 

(rf  tbc  Army  Air  Ctrps  5  years  and 

h;s  diaclMuf*  returned  to  hu  Jcb  at  th« 
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Lima  Locomotive  Works.  Ire  .  but  efTorts  to 
f^nd  housing  fur  his  wife  and  child  have 
proved  futile 

He  also  experienced  an  offer  from  a  Lima 
landlord  for  a  two-room  unfurnished  apart- 
ment. Without  facilities,  for  $.35  a  month. 

It  was  city  f^uncU's  hope  last  January  to 
MMC   the   h  ^hortage   for   veterans   by 

making  apj  n   to  the  Federal  Govern- 

ment for  50  temporary  housing  units  The 
Initial  plan  was  submitted  to  council  by  the 
local  chapter  of  Amvets. 

Under  the  plan  the  houses  were  to  be  built 
by  the  Government,  including  the  Installing 
of  sc;»er  lines  and  all  electncul  utilities  from 
the  street  to  the  house.  Lima  s  share  in  the 
undertaking  is  to  donate  the  proposed  bites. 
provide  technical  services  for  certain  portions 
of  work  for  which  the  city  is  responsible. 

All  temporary  housing  structures,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan.s.  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
site  a  yeurs  after  the  termination  of  the 
national  emergency. 

But  evidrnlly  Llm.i  h.i.s  b'^en  given  a  cold 
shoulder  by  the  Federal  hc'a.sH.g  authorities 
In  Cleveland.  At  least  a  (l"?en  other  sur- 
rounding cities — Fludlay.  Bollefont.iine.  Ken- 
ton. Fremont — have  had  their  applications 
approved 

But  Lima's  plan  for  50  temporary  housing 
unita   .1  en  a   da.sh  of 

cold  w. I  :g  authorities. 


Two  Vital  Decisions  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  of  Violations  of  the  Robin- 
son-Patman  Act  Favorable  to  Small 
Business 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TixAs 
.IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  I.  194€ 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
higlily  important  decision.^;  have  recently 
been  issued  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission through  cease  and  desist  orders 
for  violating  the  Robin.Non-Patman  Act 
through  certain  discriminatory  prices 
which  reacted  to  the  detriment  of 
smaller  dealers.  One  of  these  orders  in- 
volved the  Standard  Oi!  Co.  of  Indiana 
and  the  other  the  John  B.  Stetson  Co..  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  sale  of  hats. 

In  the  first  in.stance.  the  Pederal  Trade 
Commisiiion  found  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  in  Detroit  favored 
four  customers,  three  of  them  op- 
perating  as  wholesalers  and  retailers  and 
one  strictly  as  a  retailer  throuch  its  own 
flUing  Stat  ions.  In  each  of  thci-e  four  in- 
stances the  Standard  Oil  Co.  sold  Its 
t)est-selling  grade  of  gasoline  at  a  price 
of  I'i  cents  per  gallon  lower  than  the 
price  charged  lor  the  same  gasoline  to 
358  other  retail  dealers  in  competition  in 
the  Detroit  metropolitan  area. 

In  addition,  the  company  operating 
exclusively  at  retail  was  given  additional 
half  cent  lower  price.  Thi;?  company 
was  largely  responsible  for  price  cutting, 
having  an  advantage  of  2  cents  a  gallon 
over  competing  retail  filling  stations. 
This  is  (n  addition  to  the  3  3  cents  a  gal- 
lon margin  on  the  posted  tank-wagon 
price  and  the  prevailing  retail  selling 
price  of  gasoline. 


AID    TO    SMAt-L    BTSINTSS 

The  significance  of  this  decision  in  the 
Standard  Oil  case  prompted  the  Na- 
tional Wholesale  Hardware  A-^^sociation 
to  bulletin  its  meml)ers  in  the  following 
relea."?e  pointing  out  that  this  decision, 
as  al.>o  that  of  the  Stet.son  Co..  are  "a 
very  definite  aid  to  small  business": 

A  highly  slcnlflcant.  and  what  may  prove 
to  be  a  far  •    and  desi.st  ordtr 

under  the  K  ■        *.:.  Act  has  been  en- 

tered akjainst  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  In- 
diana by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  di- 
recting It  to  discontinue  practices  charged 
to  be  discriminatory. 

Particularly  important  are  Commission's 
findings   that — 

(al  The  Sundard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana  "ar- 
bitrarily" classified  four  "favored  customers  ' 
in  the  Detroit  area  as  "jobbers  "  and  .sold  them 
at  prices  1'^  cents  per  gallon  lower  than  it 
charged  other  retail  dealers  without  requir- 
ing the  "favored  customers"  to  "sell  only 
a:  wholesale." 

(b)  This  gave  the  favored  customers  a  sub- 
stantial competitive  advantage. 

(c)  Price  cutting  by  one  of  the  four  has 
been  rc^p^)nslble  for  the  ret.^il  pilce  cutting 
In  major-brand  gasoline  in  Detroit  over  a 
period  of  several  years. 

«d)  Price  differences  of  less  than  five-tenths 
of  a  cent  do  not  lessen  compelition  and  are 
permissible. 

A  summary  of  the  findings  In  the  case  as 
released  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commlsblon 
reads  as  follows: 

DISCXIMINATEO  AGAINST  SMALL  DEALEItS 

"The  price  discriminations  in  question  oc- 
curred in  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area, 
where  Standard  Oil  Co.  sold  gasoline  to  four 
dealers  at  prices  substantially  lower  than 
those  charged  approximately  358  other  re- 
tailer-purchasers It  regularly  supplied  in  the 
same  area.  The  four  favored  customers  are 
Cltrln-Kolb  Oil  Co.  Stikeman  Oil  Co  .  Inc., 
Wayne  Oil  Co  .  and  Ned's  Auto  Supply  Co. 
Although  Ned's  Auto  Supply  Co.  sold  all  of 
the  gasoline  It  purchased  from  Standard  Oil 
at  retail,  and  the  other  three  favored  dealers 
sold  at  retail  as  well  as  at  wholesale,  each  was 
arbitrarily  classified  by  the  respondent  as  a 
Jobber  Standard  Oil  Co  sold  lis  best-selling 
brand  of  gasoline.  Red  Crown,  to  these  fOur 
dealers  at  Its  tank-car  price,  which  was  l',.i| 
cents  per  gallon  lower  than  the  prices  it 
charged  for  the  same  g.-isoline  sold  to  other 
retail  dealers  In  the  Detroit  metropolitan 
area.  In  allowing  Jobber  classifications  to 
the  four  dealers  named.  Standard  OH  did  not 
require  that  they  should  sell  only  at  whole- 
£ale 

"In  addition  to  the  price  discriminations 
granted  to  the  four  favored  customers.  Stand- 
ard Oil  for  a  period  of  time  allowed  Neds 
Auto  Supply  Co  a  price  of  0  5  cents  a  gallon 
off  the  regular  tank-wagon  price  charged  to 
all  other  retail  dealers 

"The  retailer's  margin  between  the  re- 
spondent's pasted  tank-wagon  price  and  the 
prevailing  retail  selling  price  on  Red  Crown 
gasoline  has  been  only  3  3  cents  a  gallon  In 
the  metropolitan  area  of  Detroit  since  No- 
vember 1939.  Consequently,  any  reduction 
allowed  to  a  retail  service-station  operator 
Ijelow  the  regular  tank-wagon  price  gives 
such  operator  a  material  advantage  over 
other  retail  operators  who  pay  the  .full  tank- 
wacon  price. 

"The  price  discriminations  granted  to  the 
four  favorea  dealers  on  gajsoline  sold  by 
them  at  retail  have  given  them  a  substantial 
competitive  advantage  over  other  retailers 
of  gasoline,  including  retailer-customers  of 
the  respondent.  Thu  competitive  advantage 
Is  capable  cf  being  used,  and  has  been  used 
by  Ned  s  Auto  Supply  Co..  and  to  some  ex- 
tent by  Citrin-Kolb  Oil  Co  .  to  divert  large 
amovmu  of  business  from  other  reuilers  of 
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gasoline,  with  resultant  Injury  to  them  and 
to  their  ability  to  continue  In  business  suc- 
cessfully. 

TRADE  COMMISSION  S   FINDINGS 

"The  Commission  finds  that  price  cutting 
at  Ned's  Auto  Supply  Co.  stations  has  been 
almost  continuous  and  that  this  company 
has  been  responsible  In  starting  most  of  the 
.-etall-prlce  cutting  In  major-brand  gasoline 
in  Detroit  over  a  period  of  several  years. 
"Under  the  order  Issued  by  the  Commis- 
.  slon.  Standard  Oil  Co.  Is  directed  to  cease  and 
desist  from  discriminating  In  the  price  of 
gasoline  of  like  grade  and  quality  as  among 
purchasers; 

"1.  By  selling  gasoline  of  like  grade  and 
quality  to  competing  purchasers  at  differ- 
ent prices  In  the  manner  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances found  In  that  portion  of  the 
Commission's  findings  relating  to  the  dis- 
criminatory prices  granted  each  of  the  four 
favored  dealers;  or  by  continuing  or  resum- 
ing such  discriminations  In  price; 

"2.  By  otherwise  discriminating  In  price 
between  purchasers  of  gasoline  of  like  grade 
and  quality  In  any  manner  resulting  in  price 
dl.scriminatlons  substantially  equal  In 
amount  to  those  granted  each  of  the  four 
favored  dealers; 

"3.  By  selling  gasoline  to  some  retailers  at 
prices  different  from  those  charged  other  re- 
tailers who  compete  In  the  sale  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  gasoline:  Proridcd.  Iioicever, 
That  this  shall  not  prevent  price  differences 
of  less  than  0  5  cent  per  gallon  which  do  not 
tend  to  lessen.  Injure,  or  destroy  competition 
among  such  retailers; 

"4  By  allowing  to  any  dealer,  jobber,  or 
wholesaler  who  sells  gasoline  at  retail  a  lower 
price  than  the  price  the  respondent  charges 
its  retailer-customers  who  compete  In  the 
sale  and  distribution  of  such  gasoline  with 
such  dealer.  Jobber,  or  wholesaler  in  their 
retailing  activity:  Provided,  however.  That 
this  shall  not  prevent  price  differences  of 
less  than  0.5  cent  a  gallon  which  do  not, tend 
to  lessen.  Injure,  or  destroy  competition  with 
such  dealers.  Jobljers,  or  wholesalers  In  the 
sale  of  gasoline  direct  to  the  consuming 
public: 

"5  By  selling  gasoline  to  any  dealer.  Job- 
ber, or  wholesaler  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
price  the  respondent  charges  its  retailer-cus- 
tomers who  compete  in  the  sale  ol  such  gaso- 
line with  retailer-customers  of  such  dealers, 
jobbers,  or  wholesalers,  where  dealers.  Job- 
bers, or  wholesalers  resell  tl'e  gasoline  to  any 
of  their  retailer-customers  at  less  than  the 
respondents  posted  tank-wagon  price  or  who 
grant  to  any  such  retailer-customer  any  dis- 
counts, rebates,  allowances,  or  services  hav- 
ing the  net  effect  of  a  reduction  In  price  to 
the  retailer. 

"For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  term 
price'  as  used  In  the  Commission's  order 
takes  Into  account  discounts,  rebates,  allow- 
ances, and  other  terms  and  conditions  of 
cale." 

HOW    STTTSON    DISCRIMINATED 

In  the  ca.se  of  tiie  John  B.  Stet.son  Co., 
cf  Philadelphia,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission found  from  its  in^stigation  that 
it  gave  larger  buyers  not -only  favorable 
quantity  discounts  on  hats  but  enabled 
certain  customers  operating  branch 
store."  where  .separate  deliveries  were 
made  to  combine  their  purchases  and 
thus  realize  the  greater  discounts. 

In  addition,  special  cash  payments 
were  made  to  selected  customers  in  con- 
sideration of  their  furnishing  advertis- 
ing, window  displays,  and  other  promo- 
tional services  by  denying  the  same  pay- 
ments or  allowances  on  proportionally 
equal  terms  to  other  customers  In  a  po- 
sition to  provide  the  same  .services  as 
required  by  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 


The  details  of  this  decision  as  issued  to 
the  members  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Hardware  Association  are  contained  in 
the  following  release,  which  is  a  copy  of 
the  summary  issued  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission: 

THE   STETSON    CASE 

In  another  case,  the  John  B.  Stetson  Co., 
Philadelphia,  has  t)een  ordered  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  cease  and  desist  from 
violation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Antidis- 
crimination Act  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  men's  hats. 

The  Commission  charges  that  the  respond- 
ent company  has  discriminated  In  price  be- 
tween different  purchfsers  and  also  has 
granted  advertising  and  promotional  allow- 
ances to  some  favored  customers  without 
making  such  allowances  available  to  com- 
peting customers  on  proportionally  equal 
terms. 

The  Commission's  findings  are  In  part  sub- 
stantially as  follows: 

John  B.  Stetson  Co.  has  discriminated 
in  price  by  the  use  of  cumulative  quantity 
discount  schedules  whereby  k  has  sold  to 
some  elastomers  at  higher  prices  than  It  has 
sold  men's  hats  of  like  grade  and  quality  to 
other  customers,  ihe  discriminatory  dis- 
counts allowed  under  the  schedules,  which 
varied  from  year  to  year,  are  In  addition 
to  a  regular  trade  discount  of  2  percent  al- 
lowed to  all  customers.  The  schedule  In 
effect  from  November  1.  1942,  to  October  31, 
1943,  and  thereafter.  Is  as  follows: 

Quantity  discounts 

Annual  shipments:  Percent 

85.000  to  $7,499  99... ---  2 

87.500  to  $9.999.rf9 2'i 

810.000  to  $14.99999 3 

.815  000  tu  $24.999  99 ---  3'i 

$25,000  to  $34,999  99 4 

835.000  to  $49,999  99„. 4ii 

$50,000  to  $74,999  99 5 

$75,000  to  I93.S99.99 --   6 

$100,000  to  $199.999  99 7 

$200,000  and  over .-- 8 

In  addition  to  the  discriminations  effected 
by  the  cumulative  quantity  discount  sched- 
ules, the  respondent  company  also  has  dis- 
criminated between  different  purchascf  by 
granting  some  customers  lower  prices  based 
upon  the  total  volume  of  hats  sold  tc  all  of 
the  separate  branches  of  such  customers,  al- 
though separate  delivery  was  made  tr  these 
several  branches,  if  and  when  this  total 
volume  amounted  to  certain  required  minima 
during  the  year,  without  regard  to  tli  quan- 
tity delivered  to  the  respective  branches. 

The  respondent  also  has  made  cash  pay- 
ments or  allowances  to  selected  customers  In 
consideration  of  their  furnishing  advertising, 
window  display,  and  other  promotional  serv- 
ices, without  making  such  payments  or  allow- 
ances available  on  proportionally  equal  terms 
to  other  customers  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  provide  the  same  kind  of  services  and 
facilities  as  tijose  furnished  by  the  favored 
customers. 

FEDERAL    TRADE   COMMISSION'S   ORDER 

Under  the  Commission's  order  the  respond- 
ent company  Is  directed  to  cease  and  desist: 

(1)  From  selling  men's  hats  of  like  grade 
and  quality  to  competing  purchasers  at  uni- 
form prices  and  thereafter  granting  varying 
discounts  therefrom  through  the  use  of  the 
cumulative  quantity  discounts  described  In 
the  Commission's  findings  of  fact  and  from 
resuming  such  discriminations  In  price. 

(2)  From  otherwise  discriminating  In  price 
between  the  purchasers  of  men's  hats  of  like 
grade  and  quality  In  any  manner  resulting 
In  price  discriminations  substantially  equal 
In  amount  to  those  referred  to  In  the  Com- 
mission's findings,  except  as  permitted  by 
section  a  of  the  Clayton  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 


(3)  From  paying  or  allowing  or  contracting 
to  pay  or  allow  anything  of  value  to  or  for 
the  benefit  of  some  of  Its  customers  for  adver- 
tising services  furnished  by  them  without 
making  such  payments  or  allowances  avail- 
able to  all  competing  customers  on  propor- 
tionally equal  terms. 


Labor-Management  Difficulties 


REMARKS 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  very 
much  surprised  at  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  IMr.  Gossett]  making  the  state- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  the 
right  to  strike  should  be  suspended  for 
a  year.  Since  when  have  we  come  to  the 
point  where  we  are  going  right  into  the 
very  thing  that  Hitler,  the  Nazis,  and 
Fascists  did  in  Europe? 

The  right  to  strike  is  the  only  real 
economic  weapon  that  the  laboring  man 
has  for  his  protection.  If  the  right  to 
strike  is  denied  the  laboring  people  of 
this  Nation,  they  are  forced  into  involun- 
tary servitude  in  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  heard  the 
gentleman  defend  constitutional  rights 
and  admonish  this  House  to  abide  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  as  have 
many  other  Members  of  this  body. 

The  provisions  cf  the  ConstituMon  of 
the  United  States  ard  the  principles  laid 
down  in  that  instrument  are  supposed  to 
apply  equally  to  all  the  people.    However, 
time  after  time.  Members  of  this  House 
in  their  fight  against  those  who  labor  for 
a  living  seem  to  advocate  a  different  con- 
ception of  the  Constitution  than  when 
they  are  speaking  in  behalf  of  manage- 
ment.   Management  has  its  rights  and 
its  duties;  labor  has  its  rights  and  its 
duties.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Utopia 
will   be  when  management   voluntarily 
bargains  collectively,  openly,  and  honest- 
ly with  those  who  labor  and  earn  their 
living  by  the  sweat  of  their  browns.    In 
thousands  of  instances,  management  and 
industry  have  refused  to  bargain  collec- 
tively, in  violation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law. 
When  this  happens,  labor  has  no  alterna- 
tive other  than  to  say  to  management, 
"We  must  have  a  living  wage  for  our- 
selves and  our  families.    We  must  have 
working  conditions  that  are  suitable  to 
human  beings  and  be  treated  as  such. 
We  will  work  and  earr  profits  for  your 
industry  for  a  living  wage  and  under 
proper  working  conditions  but  not  other- 
wise."  When  laboring  people  as.sert  that 
right  which  Is  notlrlng  more  nor  less  than 
the  right  to  strike,  I  cannot  understand 
how  one  who  purports  to   profess  his 
fait!.  In  democracy  can  urge  and  advo- 
cate that  the  right  to  strike  be  suspended. 
In  other  words,  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  denying  to  the  working  people 
of  this  Nation  the  right  to  raise  their 
voices  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  their 
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unbearable     working     conditions. 


Wh  ^n  the  voice  of  the  laboring  people  of 

thu  N  •  "  "!  by  edict  of n- 

mei  I.         -ive  been  e  -d 

sup  ■eme  in  this  Nation,  and  the  millions 
of  ivcs  and  the  Nacriflc^s  made  by  the 
pre  )Je  of  this  Nation  xn  the  past  war  will 
ha\  '  bt  ♦■n  in  vain.  God  forbid  that  (as- 
cLsri  rai^e  Us  ugly  head  in  this  Nation. 
I  tiust  that  no  other  Member  of  this 
H.  --         '      that  the  right  to  strike 

b.  ii  year,  or  vwn  a  day. 

l!  hiis  btco-;-  :  I'her  popular  of  late 
by  t'ltain  indr.  :duals  and  groups  of  in- 
div:  duals  to  malign  lalKir  and  labor 
uni  )n.s.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
act  lally  un-Amencan  in  their  hearts, 
bu.  i'  this  Hoase  should  follow  such  sur- 
ges  :iona.  we  would  wip>e  out  democracy 
fro  n  our  Government  and  subi>titute  it 
wit  1  a  fore;gn  W.  I  know  that  if 

some  of  these  pt„^.,  .vho  are  driven  by 
em  )tion  would  give  serious  study  to  the 
p;  "f  labor  and  man.t  *.  they 

w.      :     ■  '■  with  me  that  vo.  .   arbi- 

tra  ion — free,  open,  and  honest  collective 
bartraminR — i.s  the  heart  of  democracy. 
It  i .  about  time  that  labor  baiting  be  dis- 
cor  tlnued  in  this  body.  The  backbone  of 
Ait  erica  Ls  the  men  and  women  who 
ear  i  their  living  for  themselves  and 
th«  ;r  '  '     the  sweat  of  their  brow. 

Let  u  ;n  to  appreciate  democ- 

rat y  by  protecting  their  rights  rather 
thi  n  advocating  that  those  rights  be 
MX5  pended. 
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S«le  cf  Surplus  Amy  Trucks 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  O'TOOLE 

or  mw  romM. 

J$  THE  HOCSX  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Ar.  OTOOLE.  Mr  Speaker,  every 
Me  nl)er  of  this  House  knows  of  the  great 
diQUU^d  that  has  been  made  by  the  vet- 
for  trucfcs  and  motor  vehicles. 
Likjewtse.  every  Member  oi  the  House 
kn<  ms  how  it  wa.s  almost  impossible  for 
the  se  men  to  obtain  vehicles. 

i  .11  of  the  New  York  new.spapers  on 
Sunday  contained  a  quarter-page  ad  by 
OUibel's  Department  Store  saying  that 
thqy  had  in  their  1 1 1 1 nr irton  for  sale  sev. 
hundred  2'j-too  new  Army  trucks 
which  were  available  to  the  general  pub- 
for  $2,990 

believe  that  the  War  Assets  Corpora- 
owes  an  ob  -.  to  this  Congress 
to  the  peop.     ..   ihe  Lnited  States 
xplain  why  these  trucks  were  sofd  to 
(  epartmcni  store  which  could  afford 
penc  thousands  of  dollars  for  adver- 
and  still  make  a  substantial  profit 
4.990.     Why  were  they  not  offered  to 
veterans  at  the  same  price  at  which 
were  sold  to  Gim.el's?     I  have  no 
against  the  department  store,  for 
their  duty  to  their  stockholders  to 
hatever  they  can  sell  and  to  make 
ent  profit.     I  do  believe,  and  I  have 
recommended  to  the  chairman 
he  Committee  on  Executive  Expendl- 
s.  that  the  he.»d  of  the  War  Assets 
Corporation  should  be  called  before  that 
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is 


to  Rive  a  full  accounting  of 
thli  deal  and  also  to  obtain  guarantees 
from  him  that  this  procedure  will  not 
be  followed  in  the  future.  Let  the  Chair- 
man of  the  War  As.sets  Corporation  In- 
form the  committte  as  to  th  ler  of 
vehicles  that  he  has  at  his  u  ,  1,  and 
also  let  him  sUte  the  price  desired  by 
the  War  Avsels  Corpoialion. 

Several  months  ago  I  ni2ge.ste<J  to  the 
then  Administrator  of  the  Surolus  Prop- 
erty Administration.  Mr  W.  Stuart 
Symington,  that  a  branch  be  established 
in  every  State  by  h  p  where  li.sts 

would  be  set  forth  i  days  before 

being  offered  to  the  general  public  of  all 
su  '  roperty  which  mieht  be  desired 
b>  a>.     On  this  score  I  received  no 

cooperation  from  Mr.  Symineton. 

The  present  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty, and  of  motor  vehicles  In  particular, 
is  a  J  ^y  bitter  quest.on  with  the 

Vetera..  ..  uie  country.  Many  veterans 
who  have  priority  certificates  nave  been 
unable  to  obtain  trucks  with  which  they 
might  est;ibli.»h  themselves  in  business, 
yet  a  great  corporation  with  millions  of 
dollars  of  liquid  cash  is  able  to  walk  into 
the  War  As.sets  Corporation  and  buy 
these  vehicles.  Something  smells  some- 
wht-re. 


The  Petroleum  Industry  and  Price  Control 
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REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PtNWSTLVAinA 

IN  TU£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  petro- 
leum industry  has  stated  its  case  to  the 
lianking  and  Currency  Committee  of  this 
House  on  price  control.  It  has  asked  for 
the  immediate  decontrol  of  that  In- 
dustry. 

As  one  who  has  been  familiar  for  the 
past  3  years  with  every  step  taken  by  the 
independent  producers  of  oil  in  their 
long  fight  for  recognition  of  their  posi- 
tion. I  am  in  complete  accord  with  them 
in  the  request  they  have  made. 

The  supply  of  crude  petroleum  in  the 
Umted  States  today  is  sufficient  for  all 
the  needs.  In  recent  months  there  have 
been  shortages  of  particular  products. 
The  oil  industry  has  shown  that  such 
-shortages  resulttd  from  the  price  ceil- 
ings imposed  by  the  OPA.  Yields  of 
products  can  be  adjusted  by  refiners  of 
crude  oil.  They  can  make  more  gaso- 
line and  less  kerosene,  for  Instance. 
/That  is  what  they  did  followint:  the  Jap- 
anese surrender.  They  could  make  a 
profit  on  ga.solme  and  little  or  none  on 
kerosene  under  the  OPA  ceilings.  They 
told  OPA  about  this  long  before  cold 
weather  came  and  liefore  the  demand  for 
kerosene  for  home  heating  had  increased. 
No  adjustment  was  made  until  Decem- 
ber, when  the  shortage  was  acute. 

The  industry  itself  would  have  made 
the  adjustment  as  the  need  required.  If 
it  saw  the  necessity  of  stimulatmg  pro- 
duction of  kerosene  or  fuel  oil.  it  would 
have  adjusted  its  price  and  the  increased 


supply  would  have  been  available  when 
needed. 

Oil  producers  did  their  best  throuphquf 
the  war  to  produce  the  oil  their  Govern- 
ment was  demanding.  They  did  an  out- 
.st  job  in  tl     '  '         '   '        ir- 

ag-  They  i  >  to 

meet  their  greatly  increased  costs.  Every 
element  of  their  costs  went  up.  They 
were  told  in  efft-ct.  to  'live  on  their  fat."' 
The  OP.\  knew  Just  that  little  about  the 
business  of  drilling  oil  wells — and  di-y 
holes  In  the  search  for  oil.  On  the  few 
o  that  the  OPA  conde>.       '    !  to 

tl  .     .         on  the  many  recomn.  in.s 

of  a  higher  price  lor  crude  oil — oy  com- 
mittees of  Congress,  by  the  Petroleum 
.Administration  for  War.  by  State  officials 
r'nd  by  the  Indu.'^try  itself — it  attempted 
to  support  i»s  "hold  the  line"  policy  by 
pointing  to  the  earnings  of  a  few  of  the 
movst  powerful  oil  companies.  Their 
profits  came  from  the  manufactured 
products,  not  from  crude  oil. 

Price  control,  according  to  statements 
of  the  President  and  oy  Mr.  Bowles  and 
others,  is  to  be  applied  to  scarce  com- 
modities Oil  is  not  scarce.  It  will  not 
be  if  tile  oil  producers  are  allowed  to  have 
that  l)elated  recognition  of  their  in- 
creased costs  so  that  they  can  pet  enough 
money  tO\go  on  exploring  for  new  fields. 
dpveloping  tho.se  they  find  ind  making 
use  of  secondary  recovery  methods  on  the 
old  fields  .so  as  to  get  a  greater  yield. 

The  CPA  apparently  has  no  intention 
of  making  the  necessai-y  adjustments  in 
its  price  It  rai.sed  crude  oil  price 

ceiling  10  on  April  1  m  the  face  of 

the  reported  recommendations  of  a  min- 
imum rai.se  of  35  cents. 

Controls  should  come  cfT  no^.  There 
will  be  no  runaway  price  increases  to  the 
consumer.  The  present  ample  .supply  of 
crude  oil  and  the  highly  competitive  na- 
ture of  the  industry  are  better  EUaranties 
than  the  OPA  can  provide. 

The  Indu-stry  found  and  developed  the 
oil  fields  which  met  the  military  needs 
under  a  free  economy.  There  was  i;o 
OPA  to  hamper  the  efforts  of  the  oil  pro- 
ducers. The  future  needs  of  the  Nation 
can  be  be.st  .served  by  returning  the  in- 
dustry to  a  free  economy.  That  should 
be  done  at  once. 


Who  Will  Lead  the  GOP? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

Of    Nrw    TO&K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBMENTATiVEf. 

Tuesdai/.  March  26.  1946 

Mr  GAMBLE.  Mr  Speaker,  in  f.c- 
ccrdance    with    permission     -  fore 

given  me  by  the  HcMBe.  I  pre;-.  in- 

sertion in  the  CoNCREssioitAL  REroKD  an 
editonal  published  in  the  Nrw  Rochtlle 
•N.  Y.t  Standard-Star,  entitled  "Who 
Will  Lead  the  GOP?": 

WHO  WUX  tSXa  TKE  COP-> 

There  rises  once  more  before  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  the  question  of  T;ho 
will  make  a  good  national  chairman.  It  s  a 
btg  question,  for  the  Nation  faces  congres- 
sional elections  of  serious  import  and  1943 
lies  ahead.    The  new  chairman  w:U  be  ex- 
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pected  to  elect  a  Republlcun  mujorlty  in  the 
Ilcune  of  Representatives,  cut  to  the  bone 
the  Democratic  majority  In  the  Senate,  and 
pave  the  way  for  election  of  the  Republican 
Pipaldentlal    candidate   2   years   hence. 

The  OOP  will  need  more  than  a  mere  pre- 
.tldmg  officer  over  the  national  committee. 
Tlie  new  chairman  must  have  other  qualifica- 
tions than  that  he  has  no  enemies  within  his 
own  party.  He  must  be  militant,  courageous, 
foresighted.  and  popular.  He  must  hive  the 
common  touch. 

But  as  leader,  even  with  these  rare  quali- 
ties, he  will  still  be  helpless  unless  he  be 
Riven  proper  tools  for  his  trade.  He  must 
have  able  candidates,  a  forward-looking  pro- 
gram, capable  public-relations  counsel,  and 
full  cooperation  from  all  factions  of  his  party. 
Ills  party  must  give  him  a  platform  which  wHl 
appeal  to  the  Intelligent  American  voter  on 
both  domestic  and  foreign  aflairs.  fie  must 
be  able  to  sell  his  party  to  the  public  against 
the  wiles  of  a  New  Deal  which  has  learned 
well  that  human  nature  is  essentially  selfish. 

Where  is  this  paragon  of  all  virtues  to  be 
found? 

We  dont  know. 


H.  R. 5970 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF    NEW   YCSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  which 
I  received  from  Harold  G.  Wentworth.  of 
49  Wall  Street,  New  York  City,  a  dis- 
tinguished memtier  f  the  New  York  bar 
and  attorney  for  the  American  Nurses' 
Association.  This  letter  refers  to  the 
bill.  H.  R.  5970,  which  I  introduced  today. 
The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Hon.  EvcENE  J.  KeocH. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Gene.  As  you  may  know,  a  number 
of  national  associations,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses'  Association  and  the  National 
League  of  Nursing  Education,  are  organized 
as  membership  corporations  under  the  laws 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  often 
dttBcult  for  members  who  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  large  cities,  such  as  New  York  to 
attend  the  meetings  or  conventions  of  such 
associations.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  great 
convenience  to  such  members  if  they  were 
legally  empowered  to  vote  by  proxy  or  by 
mall.  Unincorporated  associations,  such  as 
college  and  university  alumni  associations, 
which  are  not  bound  by  the  corporation  laws, 
quite  generally  permit  their  members  to  vote 
by   mail. 

The  statutes  of  a  number  of  States  now 
permit  members  of  nonprofit  corporations  to 
vote  by  proxy  or  by  mail,  or  both.  For  ex- 
ample, section  15  of  the  General  Not-for- 
Prcllt  Corporation  Act  of  Illinois  permits 
cither  type  of  voting.  If  the  bylaws  of  the 
corporation  so  provide,  and  section  19  of 
the  General  Corporation  Law  of  New  York 
permits  all  corporations,  whether  stock  cor- 
porations or  membership  corporations,  other 
than  religious  corporations,  to  vote  by  proxy. 
However,  while  there  is  no  direct  adjudica- 
tion on  this  point,  voting  by  mall  is  prob- 
ably not  permitted  to  a  District  of  Columbia 
corporation  under  the  present  law;  and  while 
an  amendment  to  the  certificate  of  incorpo- 
ration of  a  District  of  Columbia,  membership 
corporation  authorizing  voting  by  proxy 
TTo.  !d  prol>ably  be  accepted  for  filing  by  the 
Recorder  of  Deeds,  such  corporations  natu- 


rally hesitate  to  take  action  on  the  matter 
until  the  fundamental  law  on  the  subject 
is  clear. 

The  American  Nurses'  Association  is  the 
national  organization  of  graduate,  registered, 
professional  nurses,  with  52  constituent  State 
and  Territorial  nurses'  associations  and  ap- 
prorvlmately  525  constituent  (IcKal)  nurses' 
associations.  The  aggregate  membership  of 
the  a.ssoclatlon  as  of  December  31.  1945.  was 
over  181.000  The  attendance  at  its  conven- 
tions is  so  large  that  such  conventions  must 
necessarily  be  held  in  the  larger  cities.  Each 
time  a  convention  is  held  members  from  oth^r 
parts  of  the  country  find  it  difficult  to  send 
a  full  delegation  to  the  convention  and  ex- 
press a  desire  for  some  form  of  voting  which 
would  permit  their  States  to  avail  themselves 
•  more  completely  of  their  voting  rights.  At 
present,  distance.  In  effect,  disfranchises 
many  of  the  delegates  from  such  States  from 
voting  in  the  election  of  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  association  and  restricts  such 
voting  In  disproportionate  measure  to  dele- 
pates  from  the  States  nearest  to  that  In  which 
the  conventioT>  is  being  held.  The  situation 
is  not  cured  by  the  fact  that  voting  is  con- 
fined to  the  official  delegates  from  the  State 
associations.  Inasmuch  as  each  State  Is  en- 
titled, on  the  average,  to  34  delegates,  and  the 
State  associations  farthest  from  the  conven- 
tion city  find  it  much  more  difficult  to  pay 
the  travel  expenses  of  34  delegates  and  to 
arrange  for  their  absence  from  their  ordinary 
occupations  than  the  State  associations 
which  are  closer  to  the  convention  city. 
While  permitting  delegates  to  vote  by  proxy 
would    give    some    relief,    the    procedure    is 


somewhat  cumbersome,  particularly  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  Is  desired  to  malnUln  a 
secret  ballot.  For  this  reason,  the  associa- 
tion would  like  to  offer  Its  members  the 
choice  of  voting  by  proxy  or  by  mall. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
a  bill  amending  section  3  of  chapter  6  of 
title  29  of  the  Code  of  Laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  be  preparer*  and  introduced  If 
you  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  need 
for  such  a  proposed  amendment.  I  am  hope- 
ful of  enlisting  your  active  support  in  the 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

H.\ROLD  G.  Wentworth. 


Re»olution  of  Choctaw  Indians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  2,  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe 
held  at  Hugo,  Okla.: 

Tlie  Choctaw  Tribe  met  In  a  mass  meet- 
ing at  Hugo.  Okla.,  on  March  2.  at  10  a.  m.. 
with  the  following  members  present: 


Name 


Trilic 


Address 


County 


David  Nowabbi 

T..I.,Sfxton  

Frank  H  toma 

-N    U   McCluri- 

HoiLsifm  Tt'funisch 

Mrs  MaltiP  Henry 

M:iv  Wilkins 

Kftie  Lewis    

.Mine  .>^Ie|>h('n.<on 

IsiilH'lli  .\owabbi 

Cornelia  Pistokcha 

Pearl  Krazier 

Juliu.<  Krazier 

J.  ('.Collin.- 

Perry  Crowder 

.<ila.>- James 

Jrihn  n.  Tillman 

Viola  Tillman..   

Helei,  \Villi.< 

\  ir?inia  I>e  Flore  Marshall. 

Sissje  Pitflilynn  Hryan 

Diek  Hryan 

.>^tella  .\(tkiiis  Boshcars 

Cvnis  \\'(to«l.< 

1)   I..  .Xiiehabbi 

J    K.  Haker 

Thomas  Crowder 

M.*.  Jefferson... 

Ilonur  Fwi-ny 

Hay  F.  Hi  iiry 

Thomas  Combs.; 

Nel.son  Morris.. 

W.  ().  Key 

Hill  Siinson 

\   Hotubl)ee 

H:irold  Moore ;  — 

H.  L.  Kaneijbbe 

.<.  \V.  Folsora 

I'.  W    Cole     

Hen  Herxlorson 

Mrs   Willie  Fulton 

.<!im  lyonian .; 

.Mrs.  Bill  Slin=on 

.\nderson  James 

Flliotl  Willis 

M.  W.  Wiu-d 

Mar^illa  .^^ampson . 

A.  K.  Telle     

Joseph  Henry , 

J.  F.  I^wis  

Hiehard  Fitn«erald 

(i  rover  Pierce      

\V.  F.  Stephenson 

Walter  Veacti — 

Joe  Pukes  .  -i. 

Henry  Falconer - 

Sam  Downing 

Bon  Daney 

Aaron  Johnico '... 

Osborne  Lawrence 

Cliff  Kiersey 

John  Battiest 


Choctaw Hi!,?o. 

....do 

do 

do 

.....do 

....do 

do... 

....  do 

do.... 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.„ 

do 

Co 

do 

do 

do..„ 

do 

.....do 

do 

do-..: 

do... 

do 

do. 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

<\6 

do 

do 

do 

do . 

do 

do 

.....do 

do.. 

do 

do 

do 

do .... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.„ 

do 

do._ 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.„ 

do 

do 


Durant 

Hueo. 

Benninpton 

Hokoshr 

.\ehillee 

Duiant 

AcJiillee 

Durant 

Hufo 

....do 

....do. 

....do 

...do 

.^rdmo  e 

Talihina 

Quitman,  Tix.... 

Orant  

.\ntlers 

Talihina 

....do 

.  ..do 

Norman 

Atoka.- 

Iluco  

Stillwatei' 

Bnswell 

Uiipo" 

Caddo 

Durant 

HUKO 

Oklahoma  City. 

Fort  Towsiin 

do... 

Wilhurton 

do    

MeAlesler 

Oklahoma  City. 

Cenlrahoma 

Hupo 

do 

do 

Fort  Towson — 

Corinne 

Idabel 

do.    

Brolten  Bow 

Atoka 

Achille 

..  .do    

Ooodland 

Huffo 

Durant.. 

do 

Talihina 

Spiro 

Atoka 

Talihina 

do 

Blue 

Durant - 

Hugo 


Choctaw. 
Bryan. 
Cho<:taw. 
Bryan. 

Ix-  Fl< TO. 

Bo'sn. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Choctaw. 

Do. 

I>o. 

Do. 

Do. 
Carter. 
Lc  Flo;-}-. 
Weed. 
CJioctaw. 
Purhhinfaha. 
IjC  Flore. 

Do. 

1)0. 

McClain. 

Atoks. 

Choctaw. 

Payne. 

Choeltiw, 

IX). 

Bryan. 
Do. 

ChocUw. 

Oklahoma. 

Choctaw. 

Do. 
LatinM-'. 

Do. 
Piltshurf. 
Oklahoma. 
Coal. 
C|KK<aw. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Mc<"urtain. 

Do. 

Do. 
Atoka. 
Bryan. 

Do. 
Choctaw. 

1)0. 

Bryan. 

Do. 
Le  Flore. 

Do. 
Atoka. 
Le  Flore. 

Do. 
Brvan. 

Do. 
Choctaw. 
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Th<iiti»«  ) 


J.1I14  V     K 


The 

Pfvereii 
OUa  .   a 

»  vtsitm 
Aitor 
Morris 

mertintf 
A    mi 
Durant 
th.it    Mi 
p^rmatu 
earned 
Mrs 
nomt 
Okla 
Atoka, 
that 

UptJn 
Atv.k.». 
IcUb«I. 
to  a 
carried 
^ald 
Joe 

Upon 
following 
•tocted 
man 
riB 

While 
■pMchc4 
Idabcl. 
and  Mr 

The 


tna  ed 


etec*Nl 


tppui  at 
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Name 


I  >..,r- 


Tribe 


Aildrrss 


.- Choctaw r."^'  - 


Count; 


PuicrU. 
Antim 


I.. 


Uufu  -- 
Donnt. 
Antlm 

U..t<l...>o 


II 
} 

W 

Ar, 


•to 


1   Cofl.MKitt 

Iflahrl 

:::::::i.*'^:::::::n: 

'  ?>»j'^nt.- 

!!..■._ 

Itr'  M-n  Bow   . .. 

ito I  Hum  

d«i .  Ihirant.. 

.  .■ do ..'.......    But" 

livuvr.  rum  riiilerwinitl   do *. Oklahoma  City. 

■■..    I  ■'  .   '  Prf'ii'T  M..» 


"t 


:;.U1l1- 


Mbinn. 
do. 


do.. ..,..„ 

di».,. 

<♦<> 


CoaL 
PiltsNiTf. 

IV>. 

Do. 

MrClaln. 
Pi«>hDtaUha. 

P  . 
Ai.-  . 
Br-,  i.'i 

\t». 

iKi 
ChocUw. 

Ik. 

I)o. 

Bryan. 

,...  ._    .  I, 

It 


I       .  Mvr. 

Hi.     ■ 
r-.^  .  ,iw. 

Laiirnrr. 

\  •    v 

I''    ' 

Pii'thniainhii. 


Do. 
Urvun. 
rhortaw. 
.NfK'tirtnin. 
C'hort>iw 
Brv«(n 
Ci 

l>o 
Cbo<-uw. 

t»o. 

IK) 
Pushmataha 

r>.. 

ChiM'taw 
Do 


V     .n 

W      '.  sfM.ro.  Okla, 


r 

L. 


l>o. 
l»o 


do. 
do. 


v    ,  ■ 

HHrtsiioriir 
Atok* 


i^m. 


i>ou  cnj. 


sir*.  Ktra  Ktr  A-  Hunum 


do _.] do. 


Okiahoin.i. 
Do 


ifteetlOK  was  called  to  order  bf  the 

I  Nelson  Morris,  of  Oklahoma  City. 
id  meeting  opened  with  prayer  by 
(  minister 

the   meeting  was  opened.  Reverend 

lid  It  waa  in  order   to  nominate  a 

int  c^  airman  and  secretary  for  this 

I  tun    WBS    made    bv    Jlmmle    Belvln. 

seconded  by  Mr    Falconer,  of  Spiro. 

A    R    Telle,   of   Atoka,    be   elected 

lit  chairman  of  the  meeting     Motion 

nd  Mr   Telle  i.s  elected  chairman. 

iirrtle   Creaaon.    of   Oklahoma    City. 

Mrs     Emma    Andrews,    of    Hugo. 

secretary      Mr    Sam   Downing,   of 

rfrconded  the  nomination  and  moved 

ncpntnatlons   cease   and    Mr^    Andrews 

by  acclamation      Motion  carried. 

motion  made  by   Sam  Downing,  of 

aid   seconded   by    Rot>ert    E    Lee.   of 

'  )kla  ,  the  chair  was  given  authority 

a  credentials  committee      Motion 

1  ind  the  following  were  app«^lnted  to 

Jimme    BeUin.    chairman: 

and  Pete  Noah,  members. 

proper    motion   and   seconding,   the 

committee     on     resolutions     waa 

Jun  Anderson.  Poteau.  Okla..  chair- 

H^ry  Falconer.  Spiro.  and  Nelson  Mor- 

Clty.  Okla  .  members. 

the    above    committees    were    out. 

ware  heard  from  Mr    Robert  E.  Lee. 

3kla.:    Sam   Downing.  Atoka.  Okla: 

Ben  Choate.  Indianola.  Okla 

c  edentials  committee  made  the  fol- 

rtport: 


coi  amlttee: 
Dukn 


OkU  homa 


"All  Indiana  of  th*  Cboetaw  Tribe,  whether 
enrolled  or  descendants  of  enroUees,  were 
entitled  to  vote  " 

Report  duly  accepted  and  adopted  by  the 
members 

The  resolutions  committee  announced  Its 
readiness  to  report  and  the  followmg  was 
read  by  the  secretary: 

"EKSOLtrriONS  PASSES  t'PON  AT  MASS  MEETING  OF 
CHOCTAW  INDIANS.  HiXO  AT  HUGO.  OKLA  . 
MARCH    2.     194S 

■  We,  as  members  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of 
Indiana  in  the  State  of  Oklahoma  in  mass 
meeting  assembled  in  Hugo.  Oklh..  March  2, 
1946.  do  hereby  make  the  following  declara- 
tion with  reference  concerning  our  tribal 
cAcials  and  do  further  assect  our  rights  and 
privileges,  in  the  form  of  resolutions  in  sup- 
port of  our  cau.«e  and  contentions  to  wit: 

"1.  We  call  attention  to  section  29  of  the 
Atoka  Agreement,  practically  all  of  which 
was  supplemented  by  the  supplementary 
agreement  approved  by  the  United  Sutes 
Congress  and  ratified  by  the  legal  voters  of 
the  ChocUws,  September  25.   1902 

"The  treaty  of  1902  had  for  Its  poaltlve  pro- 
gram and  purpose  the  winding  up  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  tribal  affairs  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  government.  We 
find  our  treaties  absolutely  silent  about  the 
continuation  of  our  tribal  offlcials.  but  we 
were  under  the  impression  as  provided  for  In 
our  treaty  lor  the  disposition  (<  our  property, 
that  4  years  or  less  time  from  September  25. 
1002.  would  be  ample  In  which  to  complete 
the  provisions  of  our  treaty  and  thus  termi- 


nate everything  In  cur  common  affairs. 
Therefore.  It  Is  plain  to  us  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  assumed  full  authority 
when  It  gave  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  right  to  appoint  a  chief  (act  of 
April  28.  19C6)  which  sets  out  in  plain  words 
Just  the  kind  of  appointments  the  President 
should  make  but  It  did  not  say  that  the 
members  of  the  tribe  shall  cease  to  select  or 
designate,  by  convention  or  by  vote,  the  man 
they  wish  to  have  as  their  principal  chief. 

"2.  It  was  satd  In  1C05  and  1908.  at  the  time 
It  became  necessary  to  consider  the  entire 
abolition  of  the  Choctaw  laws,  that  our  form 
of  tribal  government  would  cease' but  our 
principal  chief,  the  tribal  attorney,  the  coal 
trusiee.  and  the  school  superintendent  would 
continue  under  the  tribal  law  pertaining  to 
trfe  otRct  of  chief  nnd  his  appointees,  thus 
cirry  with  them  the  salaries  prrvided  for 
under  the  tribal  law.  The  United  States 
Go  ■•.t    recognized    the    Choctaw    laws 

-f\y  to  the  act  c.f  April  2(3.  19r,8  affect- 

.il  chief  and  his  appointees,  by 
■^tments  not  to  er.ceed  a  term 
of  2  years  with  a  salary  of  S2.CC0  per  annum 
and  expenses  Incident  to  the  duties  of  the 
offlce.  and  salaries  with  expenses  for  the 
chief's  appointees  were  fixed  In  compliance 
with  tribal  cu-stoms. 

"i  The  duties  and  responsiblliiles  of  the 
principal  chief  have  been  dcv^rtased  greatly 
since  the  allotment  of  lands  to  Individuals, 
and  the  sale  of  all  the  residue  land  and  tim- 
b?r  of  the  tribes,  which  should  have  been  a 
suggestion  for  the  decrease  In  salaries,  but 
instead  the  present  Incumbent  has  his  salary 
with  expanses  Increased,  and  likewl.sc  were 
the  salaries  of  his  appointees  raised.  This 
wr.s  done  r  thoiit  even  consulting  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  which  action  was  opposed 
by  us.  and  today  we  stand  protesting  the 
excess  expenditures  of  tribal  funds  and  do 
hereby  promote  a  program  that  we  claim  la 
right  and  meritorious 

■  4.  We.  as  a  tribe,  have  no  source  of  In- 
come except  the  small  amount  In  royalties 
from  our  coal  and  asphalt,  which  Just  about 
pays  the  exorbitant  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  offlcials.  for  no  good.  ex?ept  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  tribal  government.  All  other 
moneys  come  from  the  sale  of  our  tribal 
properties.  If  these  salaries  were  derived 
from  taxation,  we  would  not  consider  It  our 
business,  but  since  it  Is  from  disposition  of 
cur  properties  the  books  would  show  a 
marked  decrease  In  property  valuations  of 
tribal  holdings  but  a  tancy  increase  in  over- 
head cost  Thts  undesirable  existence  of 
conditions  should  be  ad'u.»ted  and  we,  not- 
ing in  good  faith  bellevlne  there  is  yet  much 
to  be  sought  and  acquired  by  us  when  in  the 
name  of  American  democracy  ve  demand  the 
exercise  of  certain  privileges  given  to  us  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States  through  the 
virtues  of  which  and  the  mere  fact  that  we 
are  members  o'  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of  Indians. 
are  entitled  to  a  hearing  so  found  expressed 
and  by  the  following  resolution.*,  to  wit: 

"That  a  complete  and  authentic  record  be 
made  of  this  mar:s  meeting  and  its  results, 
and  that  the  same  be  forwarded  to  our  var- 
ious  representatives    In   Congress. 

"We  resolve  that — 

•"1.  Aggressive  action  be  taken  toward  com- 
pleting coal  and  asphalt  sales  as  provided  by 
the  bill  passed  by  Congress. 

■'2.  That  the  Choctaw  people  as  a  whole  be 
Immediately  Informed  of  the  actual  status 
of  all  matters  In  which  they  have  an  Interest 
(Information  from  Washington,  or  other 
sources. ) 

"3.  That  the  people  be  informed  of  the 
number  of  stock,  land,  and  other  purchases 
made  with  tribal  funds. 

•■4.  We.  your  committee,  on  resolutions 
hereby  heartily  endorse  H.  R.  4497,  now 
pending  In  Congress. 

"5.  The  minutes  of  this  meeting  to  be  pub- 
lished In  some  dally  paper  of  note  within  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 
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"6.  Immediately  upon  selection  of  the  per- 
son   chosen    as    our    next    chief,   his    name 
be  presented  to  the  authorities  In  Washing- 
ton,  D.   C.   for   confirmation    and   appoint- 
ment, on  expiration  of  term  of  present  chief. 
"Jim  Anderson. 
"Poteau.  Okla..  Chairman. 
'HrNRT   Falconer. 
'Spiro,  Okla..  Member, 
"Nelson  Morris. 
"Oklahoma  City.  Member." 

Said  resolutions  were  adopted  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  members  of  this  meetlnp. 

It  having  been  determined  who  were  eligi- 
ble to  vote,  the  chairman  announced  It  was 
In  order  for  nominations  for  the  people's 
choice  of  a  chief  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  to 
succeed  our  present  chief,  upon  expiration  of 
his  present  term. 

Mr.  Stni  Downing,  of  Atoka,  nominated 
W.  A.  Durant.  There  was  no  second  to  this 
nomination 

Jimmle  Belvln  was  nominated  bj  W.  Camp- 
bell, seconded  by  H.  WiJklns. 

Solcman  Carnes  nominated  Gilbert  W. 
Daney.  of  Atoka,  and  the  nomination  was 
reconded  by  Mrs.  Myrtle  Creason.  Nomina- 
tions close 

At  this  time  some  member  present  sug- 
gests that  the  persons  who  have  been  nomi- 
n.-ted  as  candidates  for  chief  of  the  Choc- 
taws  be  allowed  to  address  the  meeting: 
thereupon,  the  chairman  announces  it  Is  his 
holding  that  speeches  by  the  candidates 
would  be  out  of  order  at  this  time,  but  that 
If  anyone  wants  to  put  the  matter  to  a  test, 
upon  a  two-thirds  vote  In  the  affirmative  of 
those  present,  the  ruling  will  be  changed  and 
the  candidates  allowed  to  speak  to  the  gath- 
ering. 

Upon  a  motion,  duly  seconded,  that  the  two 
candidates  present  be  granted  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  members  present,  before  the 
voting  is  begun,  and  a  vote  being  taken  and 
counted,  the  chairman  declares  by  a  majority 
two-thirds  vote,  the  members  present  have 
signified  their  desire  to  hear  the  condldates. 
and  said  motion  carrying  the  provision  the 
candidates  be  limited  to  5  minutes  each: 

Thereupon.  Jlmmle  Bdvln  and  Gilbert  W. 
D.iney  each  addressed  the  meeting. 

The  chairman  announces  that  the  last  one 
nominated  shall  be  the  first  voted  upon: 

Whereupon,  being  put  to  a  vote,  Gilbert  W. 
Daney  of  Atoka  receives  40  votes  for  chief  of 
the  Choctaws;  Jlmmle  Belvln,  of  Durant,  re- 
ceives 63  votes  for  chief  of  the  Choctaws. 

llie  chairman  declares  that  to  be  a  major- 
ity, and  that  jlmmle  Belvln  is  nominated  for 
appointment  to  the  chief  of  the  Choctaws. 

It  Is  moved  by  Robert  E.  Lee  and  seconded 
by  Sam  Downing  that  the  chairman  be  au- 
thoiizcd  to  appoint  three  people  to  assist 
Jimmie  Belvln  In  presenting  the  affairs  of 
the  Choctaw  Indians  to  the  authorities  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  motion  was  amend- 
ed to  Include  a  committee,  or  at  least  one 
from  each  county  of  the  Choctaw  nation. 

The  motion  and  amendment  being  sec- 
onded, upon  vote,  unanimously  carried. 

The  chairman  states  that  he  is  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  members  In 
each  county  to  name  one  from  each  county, 
and,  therefore,  the  chairman  would  appoint 
the  committee  of  three  to  aid  the  nominated 
chief,  Mr  Belvln,  and  ask  that  they  in  turn 
select  one  member  from  each  county  of  the 
Choctaw  nation  to  complete  the  committee. 
Thereupon,  the  chairman  named  the  fol- 
lowing committee:  Jimmie  Belvln,  Durant, 
Okla.,  chairman:  Gilbert  W.  Daney,  Atoka, 
Okla.,  member;  Mrs.  Myrtle  Creason,  Okla- 
homa City,  member. 

Whereupon,  there  being  no  further  busi- 
ness to  come  before  this  meeting  of  Choctaws, 
a  motion  was  made  by  Gilbert  W.  Daney,  and 
seconded  by  Robert  E.  Lee  that  we  adjourn. 
Meeting  adjourned  when  said  motion  carried. 

A.    R.    TELLE. 

Chairman. 

AttcEt : 

EiiiiA  ANDr.r\vs. 

Secretary, 


Newspaper  Terms  Building  Boom  Wildest 
in  United  States  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  txxas 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1, 1946 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  repeat- 
edly for  the  pa.st  several  months  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
runaway  inflation  that  is  taking  place  in 
the  real-estate  industry.  A  recent  re- 
port of  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau 
of  Labor  Stati-stics  bears  this  out,  with 
the  figures  showing  that  the  situation  is 
far  more  serious  than  we  had  anticipated. 
Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
should  like  to  include  an  extremely  able 
analy.sis  of  that  report  which  was  re- 
cently published  in  the  New  York  news- 
paper PM: 

Washington,  March  27.— The  Labor  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
found  that  the  current  real-estate  boom  is 
the  wildest  in  the  Nation's  history. 

A.  Ford  Hinrichs.  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  discloses  the  results  of  an 
exhaustive  field   study   of  changes   in  home 
ownership  during  the  war. 
The  report  shows  this  fact: 
"During  the  war  the  shift  of  families  from 
the  position  of  tenants  to  owners  has  been 
spectacular    and    rapid.     The    proportion    of 
dwellings  occupied  by  their  owners  has  in- 
creased more  rapidly   (15  3  percent)    in  ths 
5-year  period  than  in  the  entire  boom  decade 
of  the  1920s." 
The  result : 

Almost  half  of  nil  American  families  own 
their  own  homes. 

•Whether  the  wartime  gains  in  home  own- 
ership are  permanent. "  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  report  warns,  "or  whether  fore- 
closures will  foUcv  as  happened  after  the 
twenties  Is  vet  to  be  seen." 

The  report  explains  what  happened  during 
the  five  war  years  to  force  families  to  buy 
Instead  of  renting  their  homes: 

•'The  shortages  together  with  substantial 
Increase  In  employment  and  income  created 
a  brisk  salej:  market.  According  to  many 
reports,  banks.  Insurance  companies,  and 
loan  agencies  took  advantage  of  this  favor- 
able market  to  dispose  of  repossessed  prcp- 
ertlps  acquired  during  the  thirties. 

•War  workers  in  many  areas  found  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  place  to  live  In  was  to 
buy.  As  a  result,  tenants  of  long  standing 
found  themselves  dispossessed  because  -.he 
war  workers  with  higher  earnings  had  bought 
their  houses.  The  displaced  tenants  In  turn 
often  were  lorced  to  buy  another  house. 

'Rent  ceilings  encouraged  and  stimulated 
the  sales  of  rental  properties.  In  many  in- 
stances tenants  bought  homes  at  inflated 
prices  so  they  would  not  be  evicted.  In  spite 
of  OPA  eviction  legulations.  the  rate  of  ten- 
ant evictions  almost  tripled  between  June 
1943  and  April  1945. 

•'Rapidly  increasing  sale  prices  were  report- 
ed m  virtually  all  cities  in  which  housing 
surveys  were  made,  with  local  estimates  of 
the  increase  since  prewar  years  ranging  Irom 
10  percent  in  some  cities  to  100  percent  in 
others." 

In  some  cities,  the  decline  In  the  rental 
market  was  more  than  50  percent.  Single- 
family-type  rental  dwelling  (attached  as 
well  as  detached  houses)  disappeared  quick- 
est. For  example.  In  New  York  City,  while 
only  4  percent  of  all  types  of  occupied  rental 
dwellings  became  owner-occupied  in  the  21 
months  included  in  the  survey,  22  percent  of 


the  slnele-famlly  dwellings  became  occupied 
by  their  owners. 

Are  these  wartime  owners  to  lose  their 
homes  and  become  postwar  tenants? 

BLS  offers  these  two  pictures: 

On  the  optimistic  side:  "In  some  respects 
the  present  real-estate  boom  is  based  on 
sounder  financial  practices  than  that  of  the 
1920s.  The  faulty  appraisal  practices  of  the 
1920s,  the  high  interest  rates,  and  the  wide- 
spread use  of  second  and  third  mortgages. 
are  not  now  prevalent.  Long-term  amortized 
mortgages,  low  interest  rates,  and  substantial 
down  payments  have  characterized  recent 
sales  practices." 

On  the  pessimistic  side:  "The  sharp  In- 
crease In  sales  prices  together  with  the  long- 
term  commitments  at  inflated  levels  may 
prove  too  heavy  a  burden  lor  many  of  the 
new  wartime  home  owners,  especially  If  there 
is  a  downward  adjustment  In  the  general 
price  level  in  the  postwar  years.  Further- 
more, the  forced  purchase  of  homes  by  per- 
sons not  yet  ready  financially  to  assume  the 
cost  of  home  ownership,  or  by  persons  whose 
residence  In  the  community  was  only  tem- 
porary, have  created  for  many  an  unstable 
and  insecure  type  of  home  ownership." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
26  the  House  granted  me  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
attached  editorial  titled  "Price-Control 
Extension,"  which  appeared  in  the  Daily 
News  of  New  York  City: 

Price-Conthol  Extension 

Congress  is  considering  extension  of  Gov- 
ernment price  control  until  June  30,  1947. 
and  the  House  Special  Committee  on  Postwar 
Economic  Policy  and  Planning  has  Just  con- 
cluded ••reluctantly"  that  such  extension  had 
better  be  decreed. 

The  committee  recommeijds  also,  however, 
that  price  controls  be  liberalized  in  several 
respects. 

Its  main  recommendation  under  this  head 
is  that  industry  be  allowed  to  make  reason- 
able profits  on  cheap  editions  of  essential 
items,  such  as  clothing,  even  If  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  slightly  higher  prices  for  these 
goods. 

THE    ZEALOUS    MR.    EOWLES 

It  seems  a  sound  recommendation.  After 
all.  the  consumer's  main  need  In  this  cate- 
gory Is  to  be  able  to  buy  suits,  shirts,  socks, 
overcoats,  etc..  somewhere. 

If  manufacturers  can't  make  some  profit 
on  those  Items,  they  can't  and  won't  go  on 
manufacturing  them.  The  righteous  prin- 
ciple of  price  control  will  have  been  main- 
tained in  all  its  purity,  but  the  poor  old  ulti- 
mate consumer  eventually  will  be  making 
do  with  flour  sacks  converted  into  shirts  of 
a  sort  and  with  shoes  modeled  after  the 
wooden  affairs  the  peasants  wear  in  Holland. 

As  price  control  has  been  worked  up  to 
now  by  Chester  Bowles  and  his  associates, 
there  have  been  irritating  postwar  shortages 
in  various  low-priced  clothing  items  which 
you  would  naturally  expect  to  be  in  plenti- 
ful supplv. 

All  kinds  of  explanations  are  to  be  heard 
from  the  price  controllers,  but  somehow  the 
nylon  stocking  lines  don't  get  shorter  and 
the  men's  shirts  at  reasonable  prices  don  t 
grow  noticeably  more  numerous  on  the  hab- 
erdashery shelves. 
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SHKRIDAN.      Mr   Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

include  the  foUowinK  interview  of 

W.  S  Whitehead.  GSC.  Director. 

rty  Disposal  Division.  Headquarters 

Service  Command.  Baltimore.  Md  , 

operty  disposal  activitie.s  of  Third 

rvlcp  Command  by  Ian  Ro.vs  MacPar- 

radio  commentator  over  WWDC. 

Ijington.  D.  C.  and  affiliated  stations 

uary  29.  1946: 

M*rrAaLANE  Colonel  atiat  Is  the  «u- 
y  which  permlta  the  disposal  of  sur- 
>roperty  resulting  from  the  war? 
tenant  Colonel  Whitehead.  The  Sur- 
i»roperty  Act  of  1M4.  The  objectives 
law  are  to  facilitate  and  to  regulate  the 
disposal  of  surplus  property.  The 
abliahes  the  OflSce  of  Surplus  Property 
istraior  wiuse  duty  it  Is  to  supervise 
irect  the  handling  and  dl5posltion  of 
property  and  the  transfer  of  surplus 
property  between  Oovernment  agencies.  The 
tew  a  to  provides  that  disposal  agencies  wUl 
b*  de  Ignated  to  dispose  of  surplus  property 
undei  the  control  of  an  owning  agency. 

Mr  MArFAiuiNK.  That  sounds  a  little  com- 
plicatpd  Colonel  Could  you  give  us  civil- 
ians I  specific  example  of  an  owning  agency 
and  i    disposal  agency? 

Ue  it«iuint  Colonel  WnrrEHEAO.  Well    the 

>p«rtawnt   U   a   good  example   of   an 

agency  and  thr  War  Assets  Corpora- 

hlch  u  a  -  'v  of  the  Recon.struc- 

nancc  Ct-iK"*-"^".   baa   been   deM);- 

as  a  disposal  agency. 

MAcFASLAira   Could  you  be  specific  m 

functions  of  an  owning  agency   and 

agency  with  respect  to  the  han- 

ot  surplus  property? 

enant  Colonel  WHrrcRXAo    Well    gen- 

speaklnn.  Mr    MacFarUne.  an  owning 

h   as   the   War   Oepartment.  does 

>n  surplus  property.     When    any   War 

property   Is  defrmlned  surplus 

to  It     requirements.  It  Is  luted  on  a  decla- 

ratioil.   which    u   then    forwarded    to   a    re- 

oOce  of  the  War  Assets  Corporation. 

Job  It  ts  to  dupose  of   it. 

Bo*ever.    u    sljould    be   pointed    out    that 

Lhough    the   War   Oepartment    has   de- 

dMwcl  to  the  Wsr  Aswta  Oorporation  billions 

of  del  ars  of  surplus  tvfi^Um  and  equipment. 

tbe  lo  :al  Amy  Inatallations  are  still  charged 

nth    the    responsibility    of    caring    for    and 

stcrin  r  this  property   untU   thj   War  Assets 

Corpo  ation  can  dispose  of  it. 

Mr  UJkcFAKumt.  Well.  then.  I  understand 
tfeuiC  t  >e  War  Departmen  does  not  sell  auto- 
mobUi  s,  tires,  and  other  itenu  whlcli  are 
critically   needed   by  tbe  civilian   economy? 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  Whitxhzao  That  la 
correct.  Mr  MacFarlane.  When  tie  War  De- 
partment determines  any  automobiles,  tires, 
or  other  supplies  and  equipment  surplus  to 
it.s  requirements,  action  Is  taken  to  declare 
thi.*  property  to  the  War  Assets  Corporation 
withi.i  5  days. 

Mr  MacFaju-anc.  But  I  understand  that 
the  Army  does  sell  some  types  of  property. 
Could  you  clear  up  that  point? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  WHnrHEAO  Yea.  An 
•owning"  agency  such  as  the  War  Depart- 
ment IS  authorized  to  sell  any  Item  or  group 
of  items  when  ine  cost  of  such  Items  does  not 
exceed  1300.  These  are  known  as  "small  lots" 
of  .surpJu.*  property 

Mr.  MacFaklane  Now.  Colonel,  am  I  correct 
In  saying  that  the  Third  Service  Command 
has  a  unique  plan  for  selling  these  "small 
lots  '  of  surplus  property' 

Lieutenant  Colonel  WniTrHEAD  Yes:  that 
Is  correct.  In  July  1M4  Maj  Gon  Philip 
Hayes  who  was  then  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  Third  Service  Command  deter- 
mined that  It  would  be  ir.  the  best  Interests 
of  the  Government  to  consolidate  for  sale 
these  .small  lo»s  of  surplus  property  which 
were  scattered  at  posts  In  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Maryland 

The  three  principal  reasons  for  making  this 
determination  were  First,  the  Oovernment 
Would  siret  a  better  price  if  inrg'r  and  more 
diversified  lots  acre  offered  fo-  sale;  second, 
by  consolidating  this  property  in  one  or  two 
central  locations  it  would  ^elp  the  small 
buyer  who  otherwise  wcuid  be  required  to 
incur  expensive  traveling;  and  last,  critically 
needed  items  would  more  readily  be  made 
available  to  civilians. 

Mr  MacFaki-ank.  Well  after  General  Hayes 
made  this  determination,  what  developed? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Whttehead  As  a  result 
the  Third  Service  Comnuind  Property  Dis- 
posal Depot  was  established  In  Philadelphia 
In  July  1944.  and  the  results  have  borne  out 
the  decision  made  ir  establishing  it. 

M.-  MacFaklane  Could  vt  u  give  us  some 
figures  or  some  idea  a.s  to  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness you  do  up  there,  the  tyj>e  of  property 
you  have  on  hand  and  anything  else  that 
would  be  of  Interest? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Whitehead  Yes.  Mr. 
MacFarlane.  I  can  do  that.  In  the  18  months 
since  the  depot  has  been  running  we  have 
handled  about  13  OQO.OOO  worth  of  property. 
We  have  right  now  over  8.000  different  Items 
on  hand  We  have  a  sale  each  week  which  is 
conducted  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  as 
required  by  the  War  Department  Invita- 
tions for  bids  are  sent  to  prospective  buyers 
all  over  the  Uni  ed  States  We  regularly  re- 
ceive bids  from  places  outride  the  Third 
Service  Command  such  as:  Los  Angele?. 
Omaha.  Milwaukee.  Dallas.  Cleveland.  New 
York.   Bcton.  and  Charlotte,  N.  C 

Mr.  MacF.axlanx  How  can  a  prospective 
buyer  get  on  the  list  to  receive  an  invitation 
for  bid6? 

L;-..         ^{  Colonel  Whitehead   F:  :  v 

ari-  e  commanding  ofllcer.  W  i 

S.  Van  \  rt.  Third  Service  Command  Pn.- 
erty  Disposal  Depot.  Wolf  and  Swanson 
Streets.  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  or  to  Headquar- 
ters. Third  Service  Command.  Post  Offics 
Buildinp.  Baltimore.  Md 

Mr.  MAcFAXUiNX.  Now.  I  further  under- 
stand that  you  have  inaugurated  a  plan  of 
g,v,,vT  honorably  discharged  veterans  an  op- 
v  to  make  direct  purchases  at  this 
K[ii..iueiphla  depot. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  WnrrEHEAO.  Yes.  that 
Is  correct,  and  once  again  I  want  to  say  that 
Geneial  Haven  authorized  that  set-up  and 
General  '  .t  commanding  gen- 

*ral  of  t  e  Command,  has  ap- 

proved Its  continiuktion. 

Mr.  MacFaslakk.  Would  ycu  explain  the 
procedtire  a  veteran  follows  in  purchasing 
property  at  your  depot? 

Lieutensnt  Colonel  Whttxhxad.  Gladly. 
Mr.  MacFarlane.  A  veteran  contacts  the 
veterans'  unit  of  any  ofBce  of  the  War  Asseu 
Corporatlcn    located    In    tb«    Third    Serrlc* 


Command  and  receives  his  certification  a;  a 
qualified  veteran,  and  lists  the  items  be  wants 
to  purchase  for  his  btisiness. 

The  list  is  then  sent  lo  cur  Philadelphia 
depot  and  the  veteran  Is  notified  by  the 
depot  whether  or  not  the  Items  are  on  hai.d. 
If  the  Items  are  not  in  nock  his  It^t  is  filed  :or 
such  time  as  they  become  avail  ible.  If  tl:ey 
are  in  stock,  a  definite  appointment  is  mt  de 
a  hen  he  is  to  come  to  the  depot  to  see  what 
we    have   on    our   shelves. 

He  is  escorted  through  the  depot  by  an  em- 
ployee and  indicates  those  items  he  Is  n- 
terested  In.  They  are  earmarked  Ici  him  nnd 
he  then  submits  a  bid  for  the  property,  after 
we  have  informed  him  of  the  cost  of  e.  ch 
item.  The  papers  on  the  transaction  are  s«'nt 
to  Headquarters.  Third  Service  Command,  l  r 
review  !n  accordance  with  War  Department 
regulations.  The  papers  are  then  returned  to 
the  depot  within  36  hours  and  the  veteian 
has    his   property    uiK)n    payment. 

The  entire  transaction  docs  not  reqilre 
over   a   5 -day   period. 

Mr  MacFaki..^nc  Could  you  give  me  seme 
high  lights  or  .<=•  on  the  veteran  phase 

of   your  depot    '  .  n?       ' 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Whitfhead.  Certainly 
During  the  period  December  13  to  the  pies- 
ent  approximately  230  veteran?  have  In- 
spected property  at  the  depot.  One  hun- 
dred and  ten  have  made  purchases  of  such 
Items  as  tools,  radio  and  communications 
equipment,  plumbing  supplle.«.  electrical 
equipment  and  hardware.  Individual  vet- 
eran purchases  average  »70  Every  effort  is 
made  to  take  care  of  his  requirements  i.nd 
If  we  don't  have  the  Item  he  desires  we 
suggest  a  substitute  whenever  possible. 
Everything  Is  done  to  extend  tne  fullest  co- 
operation and  assiiitance  to  him  in  obtain- 
ing the  items  he  wl.shes  to  purchase. 

Mr  MrFARiA.NE  Well,  that  is  a  fine  Eerv- 
Ice  you  are  rendrrlng  the  veteran  but  could 
you  tell  me  under  what  authority  you  hi.ve 
the  right  to  make  direct  sales  to  him? 

Lieutenant  Colonel  WnrrEHCAD.  Yes.  Mr. 
M.icFarlane  The  authority  comes  Irom  War 
Department  Technical  Manual  ?8  305,  which 
states  that  such  property  may  be  sold  by 
negotiated  sales  when  In  the  best  interests 
of  th?  Government  Certainly  It  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Government  to  aflcrd 
every  reasonable  facility  to  those  men  and 
women  who  have  so  courageously  served 
their  country  and  their  Government  duri.ig 
the  past  5  years 

Mr  MacFabi^nt  There  Is  no  quntifn 
about  that  but  what  I  would  like  to  know 
If  whether  other  Service  Commands  and  Wi.r 
Department  agencies  are  governed  by  the>e 
same  regulations  you  mentioned,  whici 
would  permit  them  to  handle  small  lot  anl 
veterans  sales  In  the  same  'nanner  as  the 
Third    Service   Command'' 

LU-utenant  Colonel  WHrrLHt-Ao.  The  answer 
U  yes,  Mr    MacFarlane 


Letter  From  GI  in  Karachi,  India 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<   F 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  a  letter,  self-explanatory, 
from  a  soldier  stationed  in  Karachi. 
India  : 

Kaxacht,  Im>iA.  February  25,  1946. 
Hon    BitA!«rxr  Cxiixx. 

House  of  Repre^intative, 

Washingtcn.  D   C. 
Mt  Deax  Concrissman  Cxllix:  Secretary  of 
War  Patterson's  letter  to  you  does  not  actu- 
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rately  portray  the  situation  existing  In  In- 
dia. No  plans  have  been  made  for  the  evacu- 
ation of  Amerxaii  troops  in  case  of  an  all- 
out  Indian  move  for  Independence.  Even  a 
small  amount  of  trouble  causes  the  officers 
to  run  around  like  chickens  with  their  heads 
cut  oS.  The  British  are  scared  and  white 
around  the  gills  because  they  fear  that  the 
Jig  is  about  up. 

The  •'Functions  Directed  by  the  President" 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  loafing  and 
boondoggling.  Enlisted  men  have  been  sur- 
plus here  for  the  last  6  months  but  have  not 
been  sent  home.  Eisenhower's  order  has  been 
Ignored  in  this  theater.  They  do  not  fool  us 
for  a  minute.  We  are  here  and  have  eyes 
and  can  see.  The  talk  abcut  'having  a  mis- 
sion to  perform"  comes  from  officers  who  wish 
to  remain  in  this  country  with  their  inflated 
poslw.ir   rank   and   authority. 

American  soJdiers  were  killed  and  injured 
in  Calcutta:  the  American  flag  was  torn  down 
i:nd  desecrated  In  Bombay:  United  States 
Army  vehicles  have  been  stoned  In  Karachi. 
Any  American  soldier  killed  or  injured  while 
being  retained  in  India  for  the  sole  purpose 
or  Justifying  retention  of  rank  on  the  part  of 
any  officer,  shall  have  been  murdered  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  people. 

An  all-out  fight  by  freedom-conscious  In- 
dians cannot  long  be  postponed:  both  Hindu 
and  Moslems  are  in  a  belligerent  and  angry 
frame  of  mind  While  Indian  leaders  have 
pleaded  to  their  subordinates  that  Americans 
are  not  to  be  molested  unless  they  are  par- 
ticipating on  the  side  of  the  British,  it  is  im- 
possible for  an  excited  mob  to  distinguish 
between  anything  except  color  of  the  skin 

General  Eisenhower  has  given  an  order,  has 
made  another  prrmise  to  the  Congress,  the 
wives,  parents,  and  sweethearts  of  American 
servicemen.  The  time  has  come,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  people  deserve  an  accounting. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  place 
wh're  moral  obligations  are  paid. 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon,  I  am. 


L*tter  From  Thomas  Jefferson  Miley 


800.000  square  feet  had  been  relinquished. 
These  are  figures  Issued  by  the  Public  Build- 
ings Administration  in  Washington  and  re- 
ported in  the  New  York  Times  of  Februiiry 
25.   1946. 

In  New  York  City,  36  Government  agencies 
and  bureaus  occupied  in  excess  of  6.000,000 
square  feet  of  rented  space  as  of  late  Febru- 
ary, thus  accounting  for  close  to  10  pera.'nt 
of  the  total  amount  of  office  space  in  the 
city.  Since  the  end  of  the  war  there  has  been 
no  relinquishment  of  space  here  in  New 
Y^ork  City  by  the  Federal  Government.  As 
some  agencies  surrender  space,  they  are 
superseded  in  possession  by  other  Federal  In- 
strumentalities, thus  keeping  from  private 
business  users,  who  include  a  substantial 
number  of  returning  veterans,  the  use  of 
space   sorely    needed. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  do  all  In 
your  power  to  make  availaible  to  private  en- 
terprise a  substantial  portion  of  that  space 
which  is  now  occupied  by  Government 
agencies. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Mii-ET. 

Secretary. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


RON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  Miley, 
secretary  of  Commerce  and  Industry  As- 
sociation of  New  York. 

If  there  were  anything  needed  to  bring 
sharply  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  and  Senate  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding Federal  bureaucracy  scattered 
sverywhere  throughout  this  country,  it 
Is  the  Information  contained  in  Mr.  Mi- 
leys  letter.    It  Is  as  follows: 

COMMDCX  AND  INBUSTHT  ASSOCIATION 

OF  New  York. 
New  York.  S.  Y .,  March  26,  1946. 
flon.   Rot  O.  WooDRtTFF. 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Congressman:  Six  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  Federal  Government  occu- 
pied 68.277.000  square  feet  of  leased  space 
throughout  the  country.  On  VJ-day,  August 
1945.  this  total  had  increased  to  227.800.000 
square  feet.  In  the  ensuing  6  months,  from 
August  1945  to  February  1946,  only  4,000,000 
square  feet  of  this  tremendous  total  of  227,- 
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HON.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  my  radio 
broadcast  put  on  the  air  over  Station 
WSOO.  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mich.:  WMAM, 
Marinette.  Wis.;  and  WBDC,  Escanaba. 
Mich.: 

One  of  the  bitterest  strikes  in  the  history 
of  our  country  ended  recently  when  General 
Motors  and  the  UAW-CIO  called  a  truce  after 
113  days,  during  which  an  estim&ted  20D.C00 
employees  were  out  of  work  walking  the 
streets  and  many  of  them,  at  the  same  time, 
epenoing  their  well-earned  wartime  savings 
In  order  to  live — not  comfortably  but  to 
live  In  such  a  fashion  to  at  least  Tceep  the 
wolf  of  hunger  away  from  the  door.  Now, 
who  gained  anything  by  it?  No  one  but  pos- 
sibly one  blessed  soul.  The  Industry  lost  the 
production  of  approximately  1.125.000  cars 
that  a  hungry  American  public— with  their 
pockets  full  of  wartime  savings — was  ready 
to  purchase.  The  strikers,  themselves,  lost 
in  wages  about  1130.000.000.  The  final  settle- 
ment was  18' 2  cents  an  hour  Increase,  and 
according  to  my  figures,  it  is  going  to  take 
each  and  every  one  of  those  strikers  about  15 
months  of  steady  employment  on  the  Job 
before  he  will  begin  to  get  back  into  his 
pocketbook  one  red  penny  that  it  cost  him  to 
be  on  strike 

General  Motors  lost  about  $600,000,000  in 
unfilled  orders  and  It  is  going  to  take  that 
corporation  a  long  while  to  make  It  up. 

The  General  Motors  dealers  organization 
lost  about  $120,000,000  worth  of  commissions 
for  which  they  are  going  to  have  to  work  a 
long  while  to  make  up. 

Just  how  much  senre  Is  there  In  a  propo- 
sition such  as  that  and  what  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  basic  reasons  back  of  the  entire 
struggle?  Is  it  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  union  employed  to  get 
more  money  for  themselves  on  an  hourly 
basis  when,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  work  more  than  a 
year  and  a  quarter  before  their  prcfit-and- 


loss  sheet  Is  going  to  show  a  balance  In  their 
favor.  And  all  the  time,  the  OPA  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  their  dally  cost  of 
living  Is  going  to  continue  to  rise  because 
you  cannot  increase  wages,  you  cannot  in- 
crease cost  of  production  unless  you  increase 
the  price  that  they  obtain  for  the  products 
which  they  ultimately  produce  and,  indeed. 
Increase  the  cost,  and  therefore  the  price  of 
everything  they  consume  themselves. 

Is  General  Motors  going  to  gain  anything 
from  this  strike?  Are  'vheir  stockholders 
standing  to  gain  anything  when,  as  I  have 
pointed  out.  it  will  likewise  be  more  than  a 
year  before  the  General  Motors  stockholders 
and  the  General  Motors  dealers  begin  to  get 
any  return  on  the  rioney  which  they  lost 
during  the  strike? 

No:  I  believe  neither  General  Motors  as  a 
whole,  nor  the  unions  as  a  whole,  have  any 
hope  of,  or  ever  had  any  hope  of,  gaining 
anything  realistically  tangible  out  of  the 
strike.  The  General  Motors  officials  went 
along  drawing  their  salary,  presumably  the 
same  as  always,  so  aside  from  stock  dividends 
they  did  not  suffer  too  much  personally. 

Whether  or  not  the  union  Itself,  that  is 
the  UAW-CIO  treasury,  profited  or  the  or- 
ganization as  a  whole  profited  Is  perhaps 
best  illustrated  by  the  figures  released  by  its 
own  secretary  treasurer,  Mr.  George  F.  Addis, 
at  their  convention  In  Atlantic  City  early 
last  week  when  as  I  have  been  informed  by 
Washington  newspapers  he  said  their  present 
paid-up  memlsershlp  was  537,000.  as  opposed 
to  a  membership  in  good  standing  a  year 
ago  of  1.217,000.  In  other  words,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strike  the  UAW-CIO  has  lost 
680.000  members  within  the  past  year  and 
presumably  most  of  them  during  the  past 
4  months  that  the  strike  was  In  progress 
and  as  a  tangible  result  of  which  that  con- 
vention found  it  necessary  to  raise  the 
monthly  dues  of  its  remaining  members  50" 
percent  and  agreed  to  Increase  its  contribu- 
tions to  the  national  CIO  organization  £0 
percent. 

But  the  fact  remains,  as  In  the  case  of 
the  GM  executives,  in  all  probability  Mr, 
Walter  Rcuther  and  his  Immediate  hench- 
men continued  to  draw  their  salaries  from  the 
union  all  during  the  strike  and.  therefore, 
were  not  personally  inconvenienced  thereby. 
And  so.  who  gained  from  this  industrial 
holocaust?  The  answer  seems  to  be,  one 
single  man  gained.  It  Is  rather  obvious  and 
was  very  aptly  stated  by  Mr.  David  Lawrence 
in  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evehlpg  Star  last  Thursday  night  and 
from  which  'I  quote: 

"It  takes  a  row  between  two  prominent 
union  leaders  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  the 
recent  strike  at  General  Motors,  which  cost 
the  nation  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  deprived  200.000  or  more  workers 
of  a  livelihood  for  nearly  4  months.  Ap- 
p  rcntly  no  fact-finding  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  dared  to  bring 
out  the  facts  and  apparently  no  newspaper 
or  press  association  was  able  to  verify  for 
the  American  people  the  facts  which  new 
are  openly  admitted.  What  are  some  of  these 
facts?  It  Is  learned  now,  for  example,  that 
a  serious  political  controversy  Involving  the 
ambitions  of  two  leaders  led  to  a  strategy  In 
the  strike  that  prolonged  It  unduly.  Thus. 
R.  J.  Thomas,  defeated  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion as  president  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers'  Union,  CIO.  told  a  press  conference 
at  Atlantic  City  before  the  balloting  began 
that  the  walk-out  in  General  Motors  last 
autumn  was  badly  timed  by  the  leadership, 
that  the  strike  lasted  4  weeks  too  long,  that 
the  price  Issue  should  never  have  been  In- 
jected into  the  wage  negotiations  and  that 
"ability  to  pay"  is  not  a  sound  argument 
at  all." 

"Mr.  Thomas  contended  that  inabUity  to 
pay  would  be  a  dangerous  contention  for 
unions   to  face,   becatise   it   would  get    the 
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Into  difflcultles  with  competing  com- 
not  able  tu  pay  as  much  as  the  strong- 
companies  He  added  that  this  Isrue 
aM^eaaly  prolonged  the  strike,  and  he 
Walter  Reuther.  his  rival  for  the 
prtiidcnCT.  for  these  tactics  Ifr.  Thomas 
remju-ked  that  the  show-your-books  demand 
)u.st  propaganda.  Bven  his  opponent, 
Reuther.  eoawkted  that  tt  was  'Just  a 
to  win  public  support  and  to  net 
.iny  over  a  barrel.'  and  he  says  Mr 
knew  all  about  this  phase  of  the 
strategy.  Yet  the  American  people  were 
told  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  President 
of  tl  le  United  States  that  the  demand  to  open 
the  txioks  was  Important  and  should  be 
The  Incident  illustrates  how  naive 
nt  a  Chief  Cxrcutue  cnn  be  in  the  mael- 
•tr«  B  of  union  potitlcs  and  trick  maneuvers 
«IM  rcby  uaten*  aeek  to  vet  favorable  public- 
tnd  prej»:''  st   the  em- 

ers       Th'  ^    W.'rker^ 

in  the  <.  .  in  the 

ol    ir  .  t    that 

ambitinna  played  a  part  In  bringing 
OR  fh*  rte«ot  strike  m  the  auto  industry  has 
vkideljr   suaparted,   but    not    until    the 
•Ott^ntutn  at  Atlantic  Ctty  did  the  unvar- 
inith  cnnte  out, 
*^l«ou«*  toMpuuBt  M  muitatf  by  th* 
law  ««•  men  t»»n<t<  %e  pvoviA*  a 
1  ct  levvrMMMt  tor  a  apaeial  iroun 
MM  o(  potttteal  MptoluttoB  of 
kvarac*  man.    tt  «a«  UtlMlirtMl  %o  protect 
:  -ichta  ct  «ri.rkrr!>  to  urfanlM  In  tholr  own 
intf  "eat.    No  ,  \  wa»  made  in  the  law 

to  1  irevent  aU...^  v ;  power  or  exploitation 
of  t  it  Worker  by  leuderr  who  could,  if  they 
cba  a.  discriminate  against  thoa*  who  dis- 
agn  ed  with  their  cotirsc.  Llkewtac.  mass 
ptd  ttlng  has  been  resorted  to  and  physical 
viol  net  uaed  to  prevent  citizens  from  rxer- 
clati  ig  their  right  to  enter  their  own  property. 
W(M  kers  who  want  to  work  and  may  or  may 
not  be  members  of  a  union  have  been  forcibly 
dep:  ived  of  their  civil  rtght.i  The  conven- 
tion at  Atlantic  City  of  the  UAW  is  the  climax 
whi  h  draws  public  attention  to  the  evll<»  of 
"big  unionism"  which  now  parallel  the  eTlls 
of  t  ie  big  corporations  that  have  failed  to 
Xi^  heir  economic  power  In  the  public  Inter- 
est. The  Congress  of  the  United  S'  re- 
over  has  been  browbeaten  Into  on 
by  t  [le  political  power  of  bte  unions  which 
havi  defied  eovernmental  authoritv  and 
thmtened  reprisals  on  meml>er«  of  the  leg- 
islative bodv  If  trade  unionism  must  resort 
to  ■  laas  violence  to  win  strikes,  and  tf  rival 
pan  malltles  with  political  ambitions  can 
mill  ;t  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age >n  the  country  without  t>einK  held  to  ac- 
coui  itabtltty  for  such  economic  crimes,  it 
■Mass  that  liberties  are  not  heme  protected 
bjr  I  o-called  liberals  at  all  and  that  a  new 
set  )f  reactionartaa  have  ariaen  in  America 
to  u  lay  havoc  with  tfamocrattc  government  •' 
W  liter  J.  Reuther.  Moacdw  educated,  alone 
gnlr  Ml — or  seemingly  so.  at  this  moment— 
from  the  overly  prolonged  General  Motors 
strll  e  His  ambition  obviously  ts  to  become 
Ami  rica's  czar  of  labor. 

V>  Ml.  what  Is  the  answer  to  a  continuation 
of  Si  nkes  and  strike  threats  such  as  we  have 
bafo  -e  ua  right  today— siKh  aa  the  Impending 
strike  I  contend  now  as  I  did  sereral 
ago.  that  the  answer  la  to  get  the  Gov- 
mt  out  of  the  labor-management  con- 
trovAny  picture  Just  as  aocn  as  possible  ex- 
c«p<  Insofar  as  it  applies  to  stnctly  public 
utuuies.  in  which  no  work  stoppages  should 
be  p  prmltted  under  any  excuse.  I  believe  In 
the  repeal  of  the  Smith -Connally  Act— It  Is 
aibai  rd  and  always  has  t)een — even  though  I 
coal  MB  I  voted  for  It  in  the  first  place,  believ- 
ing t  hat  tt  offerad  acnae  reiief  in  practlf  It 
ham  pravon  otbsnaiae  I  spi^ke  against  the 
Caaa  bill,  even  though  I  was  not  here  to  vote 
agali  ist  it.  Th*  Caac  bill  at  Us  bet>t  would 
prov  de  merely  pleconaeal  lei^tslation.  bringing 
th*  Government  more  Into  latx>r  relations 
Inatf  ad  of  leea — and  to  which  I  am  unalter- 


ahly 


oppoMd.     After  all.  we  nui&t  b*  raottatlc 


enough  to  recognize  that  Ocvemment  labor 
laws  put  into  the  hands  of  Government 
boards  merely  act  on  the  one  hand  to  give 
Immunity  to  those  unions  which  are  Gov- 
ernment sponsored  and  encouraged  by  this 
administration  and.  on  the  other  hand,  to 
punish  those  unions  and  Indv.srrles  which 
do  not  bow  to  the  will  of  the  White  House. 
The  Department  of  Justice  Is  an  arm  of 
the   Whi''  and   prosecutes   or   perse- 

cutes  in  -ce  with   the  whim  of  the 

White  House  We  must  realize  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  Supreme  Court  was  se- 
lected by  Mr  Rixwevelt  and  Is  sympathetic 
to  his  philosophy.  The  same  Is  true  of  70 
percent  of  the  lower  courts  of  the  Federal 
judiciary  system.  Industry  Is  in  abject  slav- 
ery to  the  "nilminlRtration  because  of  the 
ac  rol    of    prices    throuch 

ti.  '  t  to  you  that  the  OPA 

will  t>e  ex-  ithough  pos&ibly  in  a  some- 

what miH....i..  :  :m.  Now.  as  a  matter  of 
ta^t.  most  Industry  has  been  operating  lu  th* 
red  fur  the  last  3  or  4  months.  Prom  the 
viewpiMnt  of  indvu>try  th*  Case  bill  merely 
»eeks  '  .'ve  equality  ' 

and   •  '■"<  bv   et>s!l»^ 

>'     '■  n- 

n..  _,     ,   our 

current  labor  .^trii* 

The  c»>olint:-off  pefhxl  is  a  sheer  ahsurdlty, 
aa  It  la  merely  a  30-day  period  ah«n  men  can 
liMif  on  ()it>  Instead  of  on  th<ir  own  time. 
Men  simply  do  not  prtxltu-e  up  to  capacity 
while  a  strike  Is 
powers  of  the  «.>- 

th*   ^'  iniiig   law   and 

«»fcl"  ~  .    municipalities, 

giving  tnem  an  excu.s*  to  neglect  their  ele- 
mental responsibilities  of  maintaining  that 
same  law  und  order  That  can  have  only  one 
ending  It  will  ultimately  result  In  bringing 
the  United  States  Army  into  every  strike  and 
we  must  remember  that  our  buys  are  going 
into  the  Army  to  be  s<jldurs  and  not  police- 
men. Therefore,  it  does  not  make  sense  to 
put  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

As  I  see  it.  the  first  thmg  to  recognize  Is 
that  labor  relations  are  not  a  Federal  prob- 
lem: rather  they  are  a  problem  of  human  rela- 
tions Inside  of  every  shop  or  manufacturing 
establishment.  After  all.  strikes  are  mostly 
caused  because  men  and  manu.  tre  not 

free  to  i.egotiate  under  the  ret  ~  set  up 

^V  <»nU  by  an  ad- 

ni  1  esu      Manage- 

ment today  u  regiuatcd  by  price  celUnga. 
and  Inflation  goes  on  apace  in  spite  of  thoe* 
price  ceilmss  Black  markeu  are  rampant 
even  here  in  the  Natlcui  s  Capital.  Men  are 
unhappy  under  this  situation,  and.  there- 
fore, they  strike  for  more  money  under  the 
mistaken  Idea  that  more  money  wUl  give 
them  more  goods  Vou  cannot  have  more 
g<X)ds  as  long  as  the  OPA  holds  baca  produc- 
tion. The  OPA  la  operating  under  the  fals* 
concept  that  a.s  long  as  an  industry  u  mak- 
ing over-all  profits  it  can  thus  be  forced  to 
Uke  a  loss  m  the  production  of  a  slngl* 
Item  to  reduce  the  over-all  profits  and  yet 
hold  the  price  down  on  the  item  inat  is  their 
falr-haired  boy  for  the  moment.  OPA  dcfl- 
nltely  l«  resuictlng  pr  ;  m  this  coun- 

try and  wiU  continue  |  personally 

never  voted  for  It;  I  do  i.ut  intend  to  vote 
for  Its  continuation  even  though  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Wolcotts  proposals  ma;,  prevail  in 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
falling  there,  may  Indeed  prevail  in  the 
House  Itself.  I  shall  support  Mr.  Wolcotts 
proposals  which  provide  for. 

1  The  setting  of  ceilings  which  would 
bring  the  producer  the  coat  of  production 
pltjs  a  reason.i  -t 

a.  The  autoi;  moval  of  OPA  controls 

as  pnxluction  achieves  a  certain  point,  say 
75  percent  of  prewar  normal. 

3.  The  graduated  removal  of  subsidies. 

Btttcven  then  I  still  intend  to  vote  against 
a  eoHtlnaatiou  of  the  OPA  In  any  .  orm  what- 
soever. 


No  UNO  Referendum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NTW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recobd  by  ln.«;erting 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  March 
21.  1946.  edition  of  the  Daily  Times,  of 
Mamaroneck.  N.  Y.,  entitled  No  UNO 
Referendum": 

NO  UNO  aXFEXENDCM 

The  New  York  State  Legislature  has  de- 
cided by  a  vote  which  crossed  p.u-' 
that  It  would  be  unwise  for  any  We^t  . 
town  lo  poll  Its  rwtisnn  on  whether  or  not 
location  of  UNO  psraiantnt  heodqtMurters  In 
that  town  la  desired  Westchester's  board  of 
su|MrrM»i>n5.  acting  on  request  ol  up-c\.^uuty 
»\ij>ervi.sor»  whose  towi>»  have  been  men- 
tlooed  as  poaatbt*  UNO  v  '  ^  previiu>y 
approved  the  measui  e  bu '  i  e  n»sembi  y 

•aid  '  No  "  rather  '  y 

This  action  of  '  y  hid  not  been- 

wholly  unexprcted  Earlier  the  sennto.  m 
Ci4nmlttee  of  the  whole,  had  threatened  also 
to  extinguish  the  mea-^ure  and  only  the  work 
of  Senator  Willtumson.  of  Scar»dale.  had  kept 
the  bill  alive  In  that  hou^e  In  the  assembly 
the  companion  bill  of  Assemblyman  Hill,  cf 
Yorktown.  was  brought  to  a  vote,  but  defeated 
by  55  to  74 

The  significance  of  this  defeat  of  a  bill  ap- 
proved by  Westchester's  supervisors,  apply- 
ing only  to  Westchester,  and  sponsored  by  In- 
fluential Westchester  legislators,  should  net 
be  lost.  It  was  a  blunt  expression  by  the 
State  legislature  that  hnrm  wt  u!d  come  to 
the  UNO  throu^^h  pii.s.-,.ge  of  «uch  a  bill. 

"It  IS  a  sniping  bill.'  (.aid  one  assemblyman. 
■  man  s  supreme  effort  lo  evade  self- 
dt        .        II." 

Another  assemblyman  declared  "The  bill 
can  accomplish  nothing  and  would  only  give 
crackpota  opportunity   to  sound   off." 

We  ar-  not  prepared  to  agree  with  that 
latter  sentiment  There  are  rmdents  of 
North  Castle.  Lewlaboro.  Poundridge.  York- 
town  Bedford  Somers.  and  other  up-country 
towii.s  who  are  honestly  opposed  to  UNO  lo- 
cation there,  but  who  are  not  "crackpots. ' 
They  Just  have  not  yet  learned  all  the  facts 
nor   weighed  carefully  the  alternatives 

The  contrast  in  opinio.  Is  best  expressed 
by  the  viewpoint  of  one  i,>P<^n*nt  and  one 
sdvocate  of  UNO  in  Westchester  One  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  if  and  when  UNO  failed, 
its  headquarters  would  constitute  a  '■gh(»t 
city"  in  the  county:  the  other  replied 
that  When  and  if  UNO  falls  there  will  be 
atomic  bomb  "ghost  cities'"  all  over  the 
world.     Ifs  all  in  the  viewpoint. 

Pbr  our  part,  we  had  no  particular  objec- 
tions to  polls  on  UNO  m  Westchester  al- 
though as  a  rule  such  contests  ar«  one-sided 
and    the  e    foreseen    and    therefore 

largely    d  ii.     You    can     always    get 

more  persons  who  are  Individually  affected 
by  any  proposition  to  come  to  the  polls  and 
vote  negatively  than  you  can  get  other  per- 
sons who  are  affected  only  in  a  general  sense 
to  come  and  vote  affirmatively. 

What  we  do  regret  is  that  this  Incident  has. 
we  fear,  given  Westchester  a  black  eye  by 
the  publicity  spread  throughout  the  Nation 
by  the  news  ssrvleee  which  carried  the  ac- 
count of  the  action  by  the  State  legislature. 
The  impression  will  be  left  in  many  places 
that  Westchester  Is  selfish  unaware  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  cause  of  permanent 
peace,  and  ungracious  In  lU  attitude  toward 
UNO.  That  la  an  extremely  bad  reputa- 
tion to  acquire  In  a  county  already  known 
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for  Its  great  wealth  and  residential  desir- 
ability. It  makes  it  appear  as  If  we  place 
our  homes  upon  a  higher  scale  than  Inter- 
national   peace. 

That  sentiment,  we  are  confident,  does  not 
accurately  portray  the  real  feelings  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Westchester  citizens,  thor- 
oughly patriotic,  wholly  aware  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  cau.se  of  peace,  and  sincerely 
anxious  to  cooperate  In  every  possible  way. 


Some  Smaller  Communities  of  the  United 
Stales  Through  Civil  Aerotiautics  Board 
Action  Are  To  Receive  Air-Transport 
Service — Congress  Can  Assist  by  Pass- 
ing Appropriate  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  \vc.-<T  via&iNu 

IN  THE  HOUi^E  OP  RKPRBSSNTATIVES 

Tursflav,  Aftnl  2.  1946 

Mr.   RANDOLPH      Mr.   Speaker,   for 

many  years  I  have  been  interested  in  the 
development  of  air  service  to  the  smaller 
communitle.s  of  our  great  country,  as  well 
as  the  development  of  long-haul  and 
oversea-s  route.";.  Recently  the  accent  on 
air  tran.sportation  in  this  country  has 
been  in  connection  with  the  international 
pattern. 

Of  equal  importance,  however,  is  the 
establi.-^hment  of  air-transportation  serv- 
ice for  the  lesser  municipalities,  in  point 
of  population,  sufficient  to  meet  their 
lequiiements  for  the  most  modern  means 
of  transportation. 

June  22.  1945.  I  introduced  Concur- 
rent Re.solution  No.  64  to  the  effect  that, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  air  serv- 
ice should  be  e.«^tablished  for  the  smaller 
communities  of  this  Nation  wherever  and 
whenever  it  was  practicable  and  feasible. 
A  .similar  resolution  by  Senator  Macnu- 
soN  is  pending  on  the  calendar  in  the 
other  body. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  on  Friday  last,  in 
furtherance  of  the  national  policy  to  es- 
tablish an  adequate  air  transport  system 
for  this  country,  and  in  response  to  the 
public  interest,  and  widespread  demand, 
decided  a  case  involvinK  air  .service  to 
.smaller  communities  within  the  confines 
of  ou.  great  Rocky  Mountain  States. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  in  that 
opinion,  authorized  a  short-haul  air  sys- 
tem for  34  cities  which  heretofore  have 
had  no  air  service  whatsoever.  I  have 
also  been  advised  that  today  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  has  authorized  addi- 
tional air  .service  to  10  smaller  communi- 
ties in  the  State  of  Florida:  again  cer- 
tiPcating  an  independent  local  operator 
to  provide  this  service. 

I  call  your  further  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
has  entrusted  the  provision  of  this  local 
air  service  to  three  new  airlines  which  are 
independent  and  locally  owned. 

This  is  a  step  in  the  direction  which  the 
public  and  the  Congress  have  been  advo- 
cating for  years.  It  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  these  decisions,  the  principle  of 
which  means  so  very  much  to  the  de- 
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velopment  of  our  natioral  aviation  sys- 
tem, will  be  followed  promptly  by  similar 
decisions  afifecting  other  sections  of  the 
country  so  that  there  will  be  provided  to 
a  majority  of  our  citizens  the  benefits  of 
direct  day-by-day  air  service. 


Resolution  of  Oklahoma  State  League  of 
Young  Democrats 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  \TS 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  i-eM)lu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  Oklahoma  Slate  League  of 
Ynung  Democrats  in  convention  aaaembled  In 
Oklahoma  City  this  ;2ad  day  of  February  1946 
lo  rededlcate  themselves  to  and  further 
the  prlnctplrs  of  demixratic  government  do 
hereby  adopt  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas  the  world  luus  l)een  covered  by 
the  pl.igue  of  war;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  midst  of  final  battle  we 
were  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  our  great  Commander  In  Chief,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt;  and 

"Whereas  his  successor  assumed  the  Pres- 
idency in  the  midst  of  trying  and  hectic 
times : 

"The  Oklahoma  State  League  of  Young 
Democratic  do  com^iend  and  approve  the  far- 
sighted  and  aggressive  leadership  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Harry  S.  Truman, 
and  the  administration  for  their  efforts  In 
leading  this  Nation  to  final  victory  over  the 
forces  of  evil  and  for  their  demonstrated 
leadership  in  meeting  the  manifold  problems 
of  our  domestic  economy,  international  or- 
ganization and  the  other  problems  that  have 
beset  us  In  a  once  more  peaceful  world. 

"We  resolve  to  further  the  aims  and  demo- 
cratic ideals  and  the  humanitarian  efforts  of 
our  fallen  leader.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt, 
who  did  so  much  to  make  democracy  a  living 
and  dynamic  force  here  and  throughout  the 
world,  and  to  his  successor  who  is  carrying 
on  in  that  same  glorious  tradition 

"We  commend  the  Congress  for  the  legis- 
lation It  has  enacted  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
turning service  men  and  women,  providing 
educational  benefits,  hospital  and  medical 
care,  unemployment  compensation,  readjust- 
ment allowances,  surplus  property  priorities, 
and  all  legislative  enactments  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  a  healthy,  dynamic,  and 
prosperous  nation." 


"Whereas  Senator  Elmfr  Thomas  and  the 
other  Democratic  Memt>ers  of  our  State  con- 
gressional delegation  have  fully  cooperated 
in  this  fine  program  and  other  pro^essive 
and  Intelligent  legislation  which  has  been 
enacted,  we  commend  and  endorse  their  at- 
titudes and  efforts,    j 

"We  commend  and  endorse  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Governor.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  for 
the  constructive  leadership  he  has  furnished 
this  State,  for  the  friendship  and  harmony 
that  exists  between  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  during  his  administration,  for 
his  successful  fight  for  the  elimination  of 
the  differentiation  of  freight  rates,  for  his 
part  in  securing  of  the  Port  Gibson  Dam 
project  and  other  Federal  aid  for  beneficial 
public  projects  and  reclamation  programs  in 
Oklahoma,  and  for  the  good  will  and  under- 
standing he  has  promoted  between  Oklahoma 
and  her  sister  States. 


"We  further  endorse  the  loyal  and  con- 
scientious service  rendered  by  the  faithful 
Democratic  members  of  our  State  and  local 
governments  In  the  furtherance  of  sound, 
progressive,  and  efficient  government  In  the 
city,  county,  and   State   governments. 

"We  further  commend  the  State  president 
of  the  League  of  Young  Democrats  and  the 
other  officers  cf  the  League  of  Young  Demo- 
crats for  their  untiring  efforts  during  the 
past  year." 


•"Whereas  the  law  provides  that  officers  on 
terminal  leave  are  paid  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances during  said  period;   and 

"Whereas  enlisted  men  are  not  allowed 
to  accumulate  furlough  time  and  receive 
pay  and  allowances  for  said  time;  and 

"Whereas  said  Inequality  is  deemeA  un- 
just and  not  In  keeping  with  Democratic 
principles:    Now,    therefore,    be    il 

"Resolved.  That  we  recommend  to  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation  that  the 
law  be  changed  allowing  enlisted  men  to 
accumulate  furlough  time  with  pay  and  al- 
lowances up  to  130  daw  in  the  same  manner 
a-s  In  the  ca*e  of  ofBcers," 

"Whereas  thousands  of  ^veterans  are  re- 
turning home  to  their  familtea  and  are  lu 
need  of  Immediate  housing;   and 

"Whrrens  It  Is  deemed  that  the  Ol  bill  of 
rights  Is  inadequate  due  to  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  veterans  are  unable  to  qualify 
for  housing  under  Its  terms;   and 

"Whereas  it  would  be  financial  suicide  for 
many  returning  veterans  to  buy  a  home  due 
to  uncertain  employment  conditions  even 
though  they  were  badly  in  need  of  houses 
which  they  can  rent :  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

•Resohed.  That  the  League  of  Young  Dem- 
ocrats recommends  to  the  Oklahoma  congres- 
sional delegation  that  legislation  be  passed 
providing  for  immediate  construction  of 
rental  houses  to  be  made  available  to  return- 
ing veterans. 

"That  the  League  of  Young  Democrats  com- 
mends civic-minded  men  and  women  and 
groups  of  citizens  who  are  promoting  housing 
projects  and  expresses  the  hope  that  other 
such  projects  may  be  started  and  fostered 
under  the  active  leadership  of  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, and  clvic-mlnded  groups" 

It  is  recommended  that  a  copy  of  these 
resolutions  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the 
Oklahoma  congressional  delegation,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  and  each 
member  of  the  State  legislature. 

Dated  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla..  this  22d  day 
of  February  1946. 

BtTRL  Hats, 
State  President. 

Attest ; 

Rita  F.  Moobe. 
^  State  Secretary. 


As  the  Legislature  Closes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted  by  the 
House,  I  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Mamaroneck  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times  entitled  "As  the  Legislature 
Closes" : 

Advices  from  Albany  are  that  the  New 
York  SUle  Legislature  wiU  close  at  the  end 
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s  week,  even  If  It  be  necessary  to  set 
he  ciccit  to  keep  the  cloaing  technically 
.  I  tha  week. 

t  hla  be  achieved.  It  la  timely  to  mentloa 
:he  ^(K4  ft«s.->lon  appears  to  have  dome 
work      Most    cltizeru   will    recall    th« 
w  that  in  which  Oovemor  Dewey  or- 
and  put  through  a  50-percent  cut  In 
taxes.     Others    will    bear    In 
as  that  In  which  the  Moore 
devised    a    formula    for 
;un   of   State  aid   to  mu- 
Uties    and    schools,    or    in    which    the 
g    committee    reorganized    the    local 
and  relief  systema.     There  has  been 
-        •    vn.  too.   and    much  of   It   has 
« \  Bv  the  same  token,  not  one 

lai.i  Ui'.v     f  ■■  ible  merit  appears 

ve  been   \'  ,..  ,  lat  credit  goes  to 

enators  and  aAoeiiiliiymen  for  not  only 
they  did  but  also  (i>r  what  they  re- 
d  (rom  doing 

the  opening  if  th'  pi?isl.itlve  sssaton  In 
iry   there  were  pi  -  that.  In  view 

t  f  alls  gubernatt.r  ...  r ..  ^  tion.  the  Dem- 
mlnority  wouJd  tear  down  completely 
m'  ression  that  Thomas  E.  Dewey 

.  :aseir  a  highly  competent  ad- 

vjf     -his    State      In.stead.     that 
,  i9    been   expanded     ^r.a   impartial 
vers  at   the  capitol  e  v- 

Dewey  is  at  least  2.>   .  ^r 

poUttral  sense  tod.iy  than  he  was  when 
egl'Iature  opened. 

T.iinly  the  Governor  has  given  another 

rzample  *  ve  leadership  and 

was  the  >  er  financial  condl- 

As  a  re  :cel.  only  the  strongest 

ratlc    c.i  '     that    can    be    named 

have  any  chance  to  retire  Mr    Dewey  to 

re  life 


Labor  N«ws  and  Comment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or    NEW     lORK 

IN|  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

KLEIN.  Mr.  Sp<»aker.  under 
leavfc  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Victor  Riesel: 

LABl^  NFWS   *N0  COMMtNT-   Lrm  E  CAKSAI  AND 
JOHN  L.  —  BOTH  ON  THE  SPOT 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 
I  kia\e   a  working  acquaintance   with  the 
cire^rs    of    burly    John    L.    Lewis    and    little 
Cast  Lr   Petrlllo.    the    5-by-5    boss   of    Amer- 
lca'4  musicians.     So    I'm    fascinated    to    see 
two   hardy   gentlemen   hit    the   front 
at   the   same   time      They're   both   on 
ipot  aiul  they're  learning  the  hard  way 
a  public-be-damned  attitude  ts  as  out- 
as  an  apartment-to-let  sign. 
Tte  unfortunate  thing  about  the  difflcul* 
in  which  these  smugly  belligerent  men 
t'  fs  13  that   their  followers  will 

-wis  and  Petrillo  go  on  drawing 
•1.0*0  a  wctk 

W  rty  are  these  arrofcant  men  on  the  spot? 
.  Petrillo  was  contemptuous  of  the  pub- 
He  watted  a  silly  little  war  on  amateur 
musicians  and  drove  them  off  the  air. 
an  unreasoning  dlctator&IUp  over  who 
play  what  oTer  Amcrtcmn  radio  sta- 
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forced  the  musical  record  pfv^ple  to  pay 

l::  ^  lon  of  M  s  a  tax 

at  ;  cut       T:  ,:^    the 

some  $5,000,000  a  year.     Little  Caesar 

sole  boss  of  that  pile  of  dollars, 
the  other  day  he  Irritated  Congress  Into 
passing  a  law  which  virtually  cripples  his 


i  e 


organizing  machinery  and  wipes  out  many 
gains  won  through  the  years. 

Now  where  are  the  148,000  musicians  who 
permitted  little  Caesar  to  run  their;  union  out 
of  his  vest  pocket? 

Lefs  drop  Petrillo  for  a  while.  The  big 
news,  of  course.  Is  John  Ls  coal-digger 
strike — which  to  me  seems  abruptly  called 
and  lU-timed. 

Why  am  I  critical  of  Lewis'  Uctics?  Simply 
because  Lewi.i  will  injure  the  miners'  cause. 
Just  as  Petrillo  has  hurt  the  musicians 

Lewis  has  called  a  c.ippllng  coal  strike  now, 
not  for  more  pay.  and  not  for  a  shorter  work- 
week—but to  win  the  right  to  have  his  union 
tax  every  ton  of  scft  coal  mined!  Three 
weeks  ago  in  Washington  I  was  told  In  the 
highest  Government  circles  that  the  mine 
owners  were  willing  to  cut  the  workweek 
and  raise  wages  .some  18  cents  an  hour.  This 
Is  »7  20  a  week  more,  or  $10  If  overtime  Is 
Included! 

Despite  these  concessions  Lewis  called  a 
coal-digge.-'s  rest  period"  Just  when  the 
United  States  Senate  LiUed  a  tough  labor- 
curbing  bill  because  this  country  appeared 
to  be  back  in  the  i-  -eady  to  swing 

Into  production      .\  •  coal  stoppage 

now  may  revive  the  dead  biU 

All  unions  would  fight  back,  of  coure.  and 
then  off  we  would  go  again  into  a  new  period 
of  Industrial  civil  war 

This  would  be  a  stiff  price  to  pay  for  Lewis' 
desire  to  tax  coal  tonnage  to  the  tune  of 
•60,000,000  a  year— a  fund  which  he  will  boss 
a  la  Petrillo.  Lewis  calls  this  a  welfare  fund 
for  the  miners  Call  it  what  you  will— this 
money  will  make  him  America's  wealthiest 
and  most  powerful  l&txn  leader. 

I'm  .'gainst  that  Ira  for  a  welfare  fund 
for  the  miners,  the  musicians,  and  every  other 
workingman  who  faces  injury  and  Joblessness. 
But  I'm  against  putting  $60,000,000  In  Lewis' 
hands  every  year 

By  all  mean«  let's  tax  every  chunk  of  coal, 
every  Jive  record.  If  Its  for  the  men  who  dig 
It  and  the  men  who  make  music  But  let's 
take  human  misery  out  of  union  politics. 
Lets  have  a  Government  board  control  the 
money. 

Ill  bet  •lO  against  a  frayed  pa5S  to  the 
old  World  s  Fair  that  Lewis  wouldn't  strike, 
for  that. 


Housing? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.MICHENER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesdaju.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
In  receipt  of  a  Utter  from  a  personal 
friend  and  local  real-estate  dealer  in  my 
district,  in  whose  judgment,  integrity, 
and  patriotism  I  have  great  confidence. 
He  is  a  genuine  friend  of  this  Nation. 
In  hi.s  community  there  is  a  distressing 
shortage  of  available  housing,  not  only 
for  veterans  but  for  everyone.  I  am  sure 
my  friend  as  \v*ell  as  other  local  inter- 
ests are  doing  everything  within  their 
power  to  relieve  present  conditions. 
This  man  speaks  from  practical  experi- 
ence and  his  conclusions  are  worth  while. 
I.  therefore,  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress,  and  especially  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  his  letter  which 
reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

We  appreciate  your  stand  on  the  recent 
housing  bill.  While  we  are  not  In  the  build- 
ing business,  yet  we  firmly  believe  that  the 
less   the  bureaucrats  have  to  do  with  the 


building  of  bouses,  the  more  houses  there 
will  be  for  veterans  and  everyone  else,  and 
at  less  cost.  Also,  It  staggers  me  to  think 
of  the  army  of  supervisors  and  snoopers  that 
would  be  added  to  the  OPA  pay  roll  if  the 
original  bill  became  law.  As  to  costs,  we 
have  a  splendid  example  in  the  Willow  Run 
botising  pniject  where  the  temporary  hous- 
ing units  cost  more  per  unit  than  llke-8l2e 
units  of  permanent  housing  directly  actoes 
the  road  which  was  built  by  private  local 
builders.  In  other  words.  Government  hous- 
ing costs  nately  twice  that  built  by 
private  en'' 

•  •  •  •  • 
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::   for  your 
Rent  Con- 


Cf  ; 

trol  Act: 

1  The  law  should  specifically  state  that 
rents  must  be  adjusted  both  up  and  down 
to  comply  with  a  fair  rent. 

2  Rents  •.hould  be  based  on  present  day 
ccjsts  of  food,  repairs,  wages,  supplies,  etc. 

3  Lccal  or  State  laws  should  rule  as  to 
evictions  in  ca.se  of  nonpayment  of  rent,  the 
sale  of  a  house,  etc.  At  the  present  time 
devtotis  rules  and  regulations  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  pos.sesslon  of  one's  hou^e. 
During  the  war  the  OPA  required  3  months' 
notice  In  case  of  a  sale:  as  soon  as  the  war 
was  over  the  time  was  Increased  to  6  months, 
and  our  IcKal  rent-control  administrator  says 
thaf  l.s  «oon  as  the  act  Is  renewed  the  "boys 
li.    "  gton"  intend  to  raise  the  time  to 

4.  Local  courts  should  have  Jurisdiction  In 
all  cases  Involving  disputes  between  owner 
and  the  OPA  At  the  present  time  the  only 
court  that  one  from  this  section  can  appear 
In  to  defend  himself  against  a  ruling  or  order 
of  OPA  IS  the  Federal  court  In  Cleveland;  this 
means  the  average  man  must  submit  to  any 
decision  made  by  the  local  office  because  he 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  costs  of  a 
case  heard  In  Cle%"eland. 

In  making  the  above  suggestions  1  do  so  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  unfair  rent  control 
of  the  past  4  years  has  made  us  a  lot  of  money. 
Scores  of  owners  have  listed  their  properties 
for  sale  with  us  Just  because  of  the  unjust 
deals  they  have  been  getting  from  rent  con- 
trol. But  we  would  much  prefer  to  see  prop- 
erty owners  get  fair  treatment  and  keep  their 
properties:  It  will  certainly  be  better  business 
In  the  long  run. 

Now  If  It  la  left  to  the  OPA  to  change  their 
rules.  It  will  never  be  done.  If  any  changes 
are  secured,  they  will  have  to  be  written  Into 
the  law  by  Congress  itself  so  as  to  force  the 
changes.  And  If  you  care  to  do  sn.  won't  you 
please  pass  the  abijve  ideas  on  to  the  Banking 
Committee. 


To  the  Earlhmen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NtW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  rxtend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  poem  by 
Solomon  Simonson  which  appeared  In 
the  American  Poetry  Magazine,  first  Is- 
sue of  1946: 

TO  THI    EARTHMEN 

(By  Solomon  Simonson) 
The  globe's  no  bigger  than  the  eye  of  man. 

A  tiny  pupil's  all  your  learning,  vast 
Renown,  you  nervous  trifling  blowing  fan. 
Who   tongues   distinctive   words,  creating 
caste. 
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For  you  who  think  yourselves  Important,  real. 
Who  rank  phenomena  high  and  low,  com- 
pare 
The  seal  to  sea.  perceiving  life  In  seal 

And  death  in  sea;  who  brag  that  man  aware 
Of  self   IS  creature   nobler  than   the  beast: 
Who  boast  that  Gcxi  selected  man  as  mate 
To  share  with  Him  the  solar  system's  feast: 
Who  garbage  atom's  might  and  call  that 
fat". 
'Tour  puppet  eye  reduces  all  to  nought. 
Remember  then   you'll  never  know  God's 
thought. 


Taking  School  to  the  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    AI.AE^MA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  SPARK^L\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
an  article  recently  appearing  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  It  is  as 
follows ; 

TAKING  SCHOOL  TO  THE  VETIRAN  — A  PLEA  FOR 
ACTION  NOW  TO  ASSIST  MEN  WHO  DIDN'T 
ATTEND    HIGH    SCHOOL 

(Bv  Rachel  Rowe  Swlger,  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economlcj;.  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture) 

The  GI  bill  provides  an  unprecedented 
equality  of  opportunity  for  returning  veter- 
ans to  continue  their  education.  But  of 
what  value  Is  equality  of  opportunity— funds 
available  to  all— If  the  educational  machin- 
ery necefssary  to  make  possible  the  utiliza- 
tion of  this  opportunity  is  so  designed  or 
geared  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  down 
the  educational  ladder  to  reach  veterans  who 
have  less  than  a  high-school  education  and 
therefore  lack  the  educational  qualifications 
to  enter  college? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  60  per- 
cent of  our  veterans  will  not  be  eligible  for 
college  work.  On  the  assumption  that  15.- 
000.000  men  had  l)een  In  the  armed  forces 
by  the  wars  end.  close  to  10000  000  will  lack 
hieh-school  completion.  Roughly.  4,500.000 
will  have  completed  no  more  than  the  eighth 
grade  of  which  500.000  will  have  completed 
only  the  foxirth- grade  or  less.  Whether  any- 
thing Is  done  to  provide  facilities  suitable  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  veterans  at  this  edu- 
cational level  depends  on  how  well  their 
problems   are   understood 

How  or  in  what  way  is  this  group  at  a 
disadvantage  In  trying  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity offered  by  the  GI  bill? 

First,  the  maturity  of  veterans,  due  to 
both  age  and  experience,  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  education  by  traditional  processes: 
second,  the  Interest  and  rate  of  learning  of 
veterans  are  different  from  those  of  a  school 
child.  Veterans  will  neither  be  content  with 
nor  interested  In  training  that  cannot  be 
applied  to  their  Job  of  making  a  better  liv- 
ing or  take  them  from  where  they  are  toward 
where  they  want  to  be:  third,  many  of  the 
same  factors — depressed  economic  condi- 
tions. Isolation,  and  the  like — which  created 
economic,  social,  and  other  barriers  and 
kept  many  rural  veterans  from  having  more 
schooling  before  their  war  experiences,  are 
now  operating  to  make  It  difficult  or  Im- 
possible for  them  to  make  use  of  the  bene- 
fits that  are  rightly  theirs  under  the  GI  bill. 
The  following  Is  a  brief  summary  of  what 
some  officials  who  have  had  most  contacts 
with  veterans  returning  to  a  predominantly 
agricultural  county  In  one  southeastern 
State  had  to  say  atxiut  the  undereducated 
veterans'  needs  and  wants: 


County  commissioner  of  v«?terans'  affairs: 
"About  90  percent  of  the  veterans  who  have 
returned  to  this  county  have  less  than  a 
sixth-grade  education.  They  seldom  know 
what  they  are  entitled  to  under  the  GI  bill. 
The  majority  of  them  are  from  farms,  and 
because  they  lack  sufficient  skills  to  com- 
mand Jobs  elsewhere  will  return  to  the 
farm  " 

Manager  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Office:  "AlKJUt  90  percent  of  those  we  have 
talked  with  from  farms  have  less  than  a 
sixth-grade  education.  Tl;ey  are  not  Inter- 
ested in  formal  education — what  they  want 
is  practical  help  or  guidance  in  making  a 
living.  They  are  too  self-conscious  and  don't 
know  enough  about  what  they  need  to  know 
to  seek  information  and  help  from  farm 
agencies  that  farmers  with  more  education 
are  able  to  utilize." 

County  superintendent  of  education:  "I 
feel  certain  few.  if  any.  veterans  with  below 
high-school  education  will  go  back  to  grade 
school  along  with  children." 

Why  will  someone  other  than  the  under- 
educated  veteran  himself  have  to  see  to  It 
that  a  way  is  provided  whereby  he  will  re- 
ceive needed  educational  benefits  under  the 
GI  bill?  And  what  kind  of  program  could 
be  put  into  operation  to  give  him  equality 
of  opportunity  in  utilizing  them? 

First,  it  seems  clear  that  the  underedu- 
cated veteran's  feelings  of  personal  inade- 
quacy and  his  inability  to  determine  what, 
how,  and  where  to  get  the  help  he  needs  to 
get  somewhere  has  already  kept  many  from 
getting  their  rights.  More  and  more  will 
lose  out  unless  someone  sees  to  It  that  a 
program  Is  developed  that  will  start  with  a 
veteran  as  an  individual  rather  than  with  a 
course  of  study.  The  veteran  from  the  farm 
who  is  taking  up  farming  as  a  means  of  mak- 
ing a  living  will  be  Interested  only  In  the 
type  of  education  that  will  enable  him  to 
derive  a  better  living  from  bis  efforts  as  a 
farmer. 

Second,  It  seems  clear  that  the  feeling  of 
personal  inadequacy  on  the  part  of  undered- 
ucated rural  veterans  will  preclude  any  like- 
lihood that  many  will  attend  school  or  go 
into  a  classroom  to  seek  educational  guid- 
ance. If  such  a  veteran  is  to  be  reached,  it 
will  be  on  the  farm  where  he  works  and 
where  he  can  be  taught  to  use  whatever 
resources  he  has  at  hand,  however  meager,  to 
the  greatest  advantage. 

To  Implement  a  program  that  will  fulfill 
the  needs  of  rural  farm  veterans  the  follow- 
ing procedure  is  suggested: 

1.  Provide  througli  some  existing  agricul- 
tural or  educational  agency  an  instructor 
who  will  devote  full  time  to  organizing  and 
carrying  out  a  flexible  educational  program 
combining  Individual  guidance  with  labora- 
tory, shop,  and  classroom  instruction.  Such 
a  program  could  be  put  into  operation  by 
taking  the  following  steps: 

(a)  Provide  each  veteran  with  a  minimum 
number  of  hours  of  on-the-farm  instruction. 
The  frequency  and  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  such  Individual  instruction  and  the  range 
of  subject  matter  covered  should  vary  ac- 
cording to  Individual  needs  and  desires.  Dif- 
ferences in  educational  backgrounds,  ex- 
periences. Innate  abilities  and  personalities 
will  necessitate  more  individual  help  for 
some  and  less  for  others.  Those  who  have 
had  little  or  no  formal  schooling  may  want 
and  need  to  devote  considerable  time  to 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

(b)  Provide  shop  training  whereby  skills 
In  repairing  and  constructing  farm  and  home 
equipment  may  be  developed. 

(c)  Provide  informal  classroom  Instruction 
taking  cognizance  of  the  methods  success- 
fully used  by  the  military  service,  such  as 
motion  pictures  and  other  visual  aides,  lec- 
tures, and  group  disctisslon  to  stimulate  in- 
terest and  facilitate  progress.  This  phase  of 
the  educational  program  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  veterans  to  learn  from  one 
another  through  an  exchange  ol  Ideas,  to 


work  out  solutions  to  common  problems,  to 
develop  leadership,  to  effect  social  adjust- 
ments by  satisfying  the  Inherent  craving  of 
human  beings  to  be  and  to  belong  and  to 
create  community  solidarity  and  understand- 
ing. 

(di   Restrict  the  number  of  veterans  to  be 
served    by   any   one    Instructor    to   about    25 
so  that  ample  time  can  be  given  each  vet-  . 
eran  to  assure  continued  progress. 

2.  See  that  all  rural  veterans  know  about 
this  service  and  make  it  easy  fo.  them  to  ap- 
ply for  It. 

3.  Provide  means  whereby  a  veteran  would 
be  given  reimbursement  for  subsistence  dur- 
ing the  instruction  period-^the  same  as  if 
he  went  into  a  classroom. 

Such  a  program  has  not  only  great  po- 
tentialities for  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  those  who  have  done  much  for  our 
country,  but  has  far-reaching  implications 
for  our  democratic  society  as  well  That  such 
a  plan  Is  workable  and  will  appeal  to  rural 
veterans  is  now  being  demonstrated  in  two 
or  three  States  where  programs  along  these 
lines  have  been  Inaugurated.  It  Is  urgent 
that  programs  of  this  type  be  put  Into  effect 
In  all  States  at  once,  before  too  many  return- 
ing veterans  unsuccessfully  seek  to  get  some- 
where In  life  without  educational  guidance 
and  help  create  a  nucleus  of  almlessness  and 
discontent. 

The  challenge  is  clear — the  funds  are  wait- 
ing. Can  we  afford  to  let  so  great  an  op- 
portunity pass? 


How  OPA  Speeds  Up  Productioii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NFW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  heretofore  granted  I  present 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Sun.  published  in  New  York  City,  en- 
titled "How  OPA  Speeds  Up  Production": 

HOW     OPA     SPEEDS     UP     PRODUCTION 

The  OPA  complains  that  the  Senate  has 
cut  appropriations  badly  needed  by  it  to 
speed  up  OPA's  handling  of  necessary  price 
adjustments   for    businessmen, 

A  record  of  OPA's  actions  with  respect  to 
some  businesses  was  recently  compiled  by 
Representative  Buffett,  of  Nebraska.  The 
brick  industry  asked  for  price  readjustments: 
OPA  took  6  months  to  do  the  Job.  The  same 
time  was  required  for  the  clay  sewer-pipe 
industry.  For  enameled  plumbing  fixtures. 
3  months:  for  brass  plumbing  fixtures.  4 
months.  For  coal  furnaces  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment,  no  action  5  months  after 
application  was  made.  For  mill  work,  18 
months  between  application  aud  readjust- 
ment of  prices.  For  gyp.sum  board,  6  months 
between  application  and  the  first  readjust- 
ment and  9  mouths  before  a  general  read- 
justment. For  window  screens,  a  delay  of 
5  months. 

For  lumber,  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
building  materials  to  get.  the  answer  comes 
from  Representative  Ellsworth,  of  Oregon, 
whose  district  currently  produces  more  lum- 
ber than- any  other  in  the  United  States. 
The  Industry  advisory  committee  had  no 
difficulty  In  Teaching  an  agreement  with  the 
OPA  price  executive,  an  experienced  and 
competent  lumberman.  But  when  the  new 
prices,  designed  to  produce  the  particular 
kinds  of  lumber  needed  after  the  war.  went 
to  a  higher  body  in  the  OPA,  endless  debate 
ensued  and  6  whole  months  elapsed  between 
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t'.on  and  a  new  prlc«  schedule.  When 
moulted  agklast  OPA  delay.  OPA 
managed  to  speed  up  the  new  sched- 
6  davs.  Yet  OPA  apparently  believes 
S«ii;«te  U  the  one  that  Is  out  of  step. 


The  Shades  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
Jefferson  Meet  at  Monticeilo 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF     NtW     Y"RK 

:iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, f  to  extend 
my  in  the  Ap- 
p«-nd;  c  of  the  Record  ihe  following  cdi- 
loiial  entitled  Fast  and  Present."  which 
appesred  in  the  Portland.  Homebildor. 
publi^ed  m  Portland.  Ort  g  .  March  16. 
1946 

P\ST    AND    PMSENT 

The    shade*   of   W  'on.   Lincoln. 

JeSer'r'"  tneef  at  M 

J  ■•Gentlemen.   I 

of  >    -  •  Mt  meeting  at  M 


like  yoxx.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
trend  of  0<>vernment  In  this  Nation  today. 
You  1  now  I  helped  formulate  the  Decl.«ra- 
tlon  if  Independence  my  sympathies  have 
alway  I  been  with  thase  who  achieve  by  hard 

I'ontinen- 
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lems. 

w4dilngton:  'Tom.  you  left  America  a 
woodrrfut  heritage  and  it  grieves  you.  I 
ktu>w  to  see  foreign  tdeologtes.  alien  thought 
MMi  t  n-Americiui  phUoAophles  take  root  In  so 


man; 
party 
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I  teel   that  I  hwr 
lit   on   national   jjr   : 


minclD  today.  You  founded  a  great 
and  yixi.  Abe.  were  the  first  President 
undet  the  other  grrat  party  The  thouRhts- 
of  bo  h  of  you.  that  the  Government  should 
in  the  people,  that  the  Oovernment 
abou!  i  be  by  law  and  not  by  bureau  or  board 
•glcti?  directives  and  guesswork,  are  sound 
hould  be  pondered  by  everyone.  Tom, 
idvivated  decentralization  of  Oovern- 
but  today  the  oppoatte  of  your  doctrine 
to  be  the  trend.  Tour  administration 
<  barac  *w  a  reduction  of  the  pub- 

tie  d  rbt   ai  '    ndlierencc   to  the  Con- 

stitu  Ion  and  (  v  in  governmental  op- 

eratK  n  " 

Jet  rrAon:  "George.  I  am  rather  proud  of 
that  rvcord  and  proud  of  the  principles  for 
whlc  I  I  Btixid  I  want  my  successors  to 
rvuM  Bber  them.  I  want  them  to  t>e  guided  by 
my  I  rscepta      Abe.  you  stood  for  unt  party 


and     <it<x'ct  for  an< 
thixight  that  actu 
iisrn.  freet; 
raUaAcs  and  inttia' 
taklt  g  from  Peter  to  i 


•<  fundUBMital 

U<i  WM  MMUld 
nlty.  self- 
advocated 
we  never  be- 


afo  to  see.  In  the  actions  of  Congress, 
that  a  number  of  our  statesmen  are  arising 
In  opposition  to  such  give-away  practices. 
and  this  Isnt  a  one-party  action  but  In- 
cludes statesmen  from  Ixjth  parties.  In  other 
Words,  Americanism  Is  being  reborn. 

Jefferson:  "Abe,  I  waa  delighted,  like  you, 
to  see  a  flash  of  the  sunlight  of  sanity 
through  the  clouds  of  deflclt-spendlng.  May- 
be someone  will  really  start  an  economy  move, 
an  attempt  to  balance  the  Budget  and  re- 
duce the  tremendous  weight  of  needless  tax 
burdens  that  now  bear  down  on  our  faithful. 
Industrious,  and  overly  patient  citizens." 

Washington :  "A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  could 
only  wl-sh.  1  didn't  dare  hope  for  practical 
common  sense  to  hl-Ute  our  governmental 
operations,  but  Congress  has  given  me  hope 
when  It  curtailed  OPA  and  other  appropria- 
tions, when  It  took  a  stand  against  further 
subsidies,  and  when  It  refused  to  be  stam- 
peded Into  emergency  legislation." 

Lincoln:  "Well.  boys,  lets  keep  on  con- 
sult it, c  and  endeavoring  to  impress  the  peo- 
ple with  our  thouKhts  based  upon  tried,  true, 
and  proven  concepts  that  have  guided  our 
Na*  iiccessfviUy  In  the  past  " 

V  )n:     If  we  succeed.  Abe,  we  will 

ha\  advocated.  "A  Kovernment  of 

the  .  lie  people,  and  for  the  people,' 

not     ,  rrnment    of    bui  by    the 

burc  I  ;  :  I'.-i.  and  lor  the  bu:  .  .  i.  I  must 
go  back  to  Mount  Vernon  now.  but  I  sug- 
gest that  next  week  we  all  go  over  and  call 
on  Andrew  Jackson.  I  know  well  be  In- 
terested in  his  viewpoint." — C.  W    H. 


llevei  I  in  wasting  the  i ^e  of  our  peo- 
ple i  nd  we  never  subscribed  to  the  theory 
that  the  industrious  hard-working  segment 
of  o\  r  Nation  should  be  taxed  out  of  their 
tmm  Dgs  to  provide  for  the  Improvident  and 
It." 
UAcolnr  "You're  right.  Tom.  I  Just  can't 
vlMls  "Stand  this  give-away  theory  that  so 
man;  present-day  politicians  advocate.  Of 
cour  e,  it  is  a  bid  for  votes  but  those  ad- 
voca  es  should  remember  that  votes  bought 
by  a  mess  of  potage  are  not  very  stable.  The 
pota  :e  ts  soon  eaten  up  and  then  there  is  a 
cry  I  :>r  more  aod  more.    I  was  heartened  a 


Atomic  Words 


the  man  who  rallied  a  fainting  and  falling 
world  to  turn  back  the  Hun  at  the  gate, 
Churchill  the  man  who  refuses  to  pull 
punches  or  to  crawl  Into  the  stormcellar — 
the  one  man  to  whom  so  many  owe  so  much 
achieved  more  in  a  single  speech  than  all 
the  diplomats  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
In  6  months. 

If  the  world  has  leveled  out  on  an  even 
plane  after  teetering  on  the  verge  of  a  grand 
bust -up  for  weeks — and  there  Is  every  indi- 
cation that  it  has— the  lion's  f.hare  of  the 
credit  goes- to  Winston  Churchill  and  his 
world -shaking  speech  delivered  at  Fulton, 
Mo  .  only  3  weeks  ago. 

Once  more  the  free  world  Is  Indebted  to  a 
master  orator  who  knows  how  to  make  every 
word  count. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  M.  RUSSELL 

or  TixAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Abilene  Re- 
porter N«'ws,  pay.s  a  tribute  to  Winston 
Churchill  which  I  think  very  rightfully 
gives  him  in  part  the  merit  he  deserves. 
ATOMIC  woaos 

Churchill  of  course,  is  a  bum,  a  warmon- 
ger, a:.  •  a  troublemaker,  a  boat 
rocker  .md  a  danserous  and  dis- 
reputable character.  Practically  everybody 
who  could  Rrab  a  microphone  or  commandeer 
a  typewriter  said  so  right  after  hi*  Fulton 
speech  He  was  sssalled  as  a  troublesopie  old 
fvusbudget  who  should  be  ridden  out  of  town 
on  R  rati,  slapped  down,  beaten  up.  and  ostra- 
cised. 

But  why  do  you  suppose  Joe  Stalin  and 
his  diplomatic  bullyt>oya  suddenly  decided 
to  stsrt  sweet-talking  the  world,  after  first 
calling  Churchill  every  name  In  the  catalog 
of  choice  communistic  epithets?  Why  do  you 
suppose  Russia  decided  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  Iran  and  start  getting  her  troops 
out  of  there?  Why  do  you  suppose  the  Rus- 
sians all  at  once  started  pulling  out  of  Man- 
churia? 

Well.  Secretary  Byrnes  and  President  Tru- 
man and  Senator  VANOxivBEaa  and  a  few 
others  did  some  straight  talking,  to  be  sure; 
but  It  was  the  Churchill  blast  at  Fulton 
which  really  got  under  the  Russkies'  skin 
and  started   the  ball  a-rolllng. 

The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
Churchill  put  into  words  the  thoughts  that 
were  In  everybody's  minds — and  his  words 
went  ringing  round  the  world. 

Churchill,  the  man  who  stood  up  to  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  long  before  Munich;  Churchill 


Disposal  of  Surplus  Governmerl  Properly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ARIZON.. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Aiizona.  Mr.  Spf^ak- 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  i'l 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Arizona  Tax  Reseasch  Association. 

Phoenix.  Ariz..  March.  13.  1946. 
Mr.  Richard  F.  H.\«less, 
House  Office  Butlding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deas  Dick:  If  some  Member  of  Congres-s 
will  take  time  out  from  the  petty  blckerirg 
and  Inane  arguments  going  back  there  to- 
gether with  committee  hearings  which  gi-t 
no  place  and  Investigate  the  surplus  on  hard 
from  the  war,  the  methods  being  used  ty 
the  arbitrary  two-bit  bureaucrats  placed  In 
charge  of  the  disposal,  and  the  whole  farce, 
and  why  we  as  public  agencies,  ex-servicn- 
men,  or  anyone  else  cannot  secure  proper.y 
except  sharpshooters  who  are  getting  wealthy, 
they  would  nake  themselves  the  bigge:it 
men  In  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the 
general  public. 

If  someone  like  you  would  Introduce  a  b  11 
for  a  little  money  for  Congress  to  make  this 
investigation,  and  shut  out  the  Civil  8ervlc« 
Budget  Bureau  from  making  the  investiga- 
tion, and  go  out  and  hire  a  few  hard-head<>d 
businessmen  who  had  to  make  their  mon>y 
the  hard  way,  you  would  not  only  astound 
the  whole  Nation  but  would  wnke  up  tlie 
Congress  of  the  United  States  which  lattty 
has  adopted  the  attitude  that  bureaucrats 
can   do   no   wrong. 

There  are  00.000  ex-service  people  In  Atl« 
zona,  or  there  wUl  be  in  the  very  near  futu:'t, 
who  are  getting  tired  of  being  given  the  run- 
around,  tliat  there  Is  nothing  available  when 
all  they  have  to  do  is  peek  into  the  waie- 
houses  and  see  what  they  are  asking  ior 
stacked  to  the  ceilings,  and  which  suddenly 
appears  downtown  in  &ome  racketeer's  p1:ce 
of  business  selling  for  10  or  20  times  wl-at 
he  paid  the  Government  fur  it.  One  hunclted 
thousand  dollars  of  Federal  funds  spent 
cleaning  up  this  thing  would  bring  back 
$500,000,000  in  additional  material  being  dis- 
posed of  as  surplus  if  the  racket  was  taken 
out  of  It. 

I  know  where  this  letter  Is  he.ided  for  he- 
fore  I  sign  it.  but  anyway  your  waste  backet 
is  big  and  I  got  it  off  my  chest. 
With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Yours  truly. 

S    A.  Eptar. 
llc.iagir.g  Dirccior. 
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Poles  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  February 
19  of  last  year  I  introduced  a  measure — 
Hou.«e  Joint  Resolution  110 — asking  that 
the  Congress  assume  national  responsi- 
bility for  the  effects  of  the  Crimean  Con- 
ference by  extending  to  the  Polish  sol- 
diers disposses.sed  by  that  agreement  the 
right  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
Slates. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  of  March  22.  1S46. 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  these 
brave  allies  of  ours  are  in  even  more 
desperate  case  than  they  were  before 
hostilities  ceaiied.  and  that  it  is  a  prob- 
lem which  cannot  lightly  be  dismissed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  Americans 
who  teel  that  this  problem  is  one  which 
does  indeed  involve  the  national  honor 
of  the  United  States,  and  I  ask  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  inserting  in  the 
Record  the  Star  editorial  and  my  reply 
to  the  editor,  which  appeared  March  29: 

POLES    ABROAD 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  most  of 
the  200.030  Poles  who  fought  under  Anglo- 
American  command  during  the  war  do  not 
want  to  return  to  Poland.  The  Polish  Gov- 
ernment, offering  them  special  Uiduccments 
to  come  back,  has  assured  them  thai  they 
will  be  welcome,  and  British  Foreign  Minister 
Bevln  has  Just  urged  them  to  take  advantage 
of  plans  for  their  repatriation.  But  still,  ac- 
cording to  some  estlmaUs.  perhaps  70  per- 
cent of  them  have  no  desire  to  return,  not 
a  few  of  them  because  they  probably  hope 
they  can  settle  down  to  a  better  living  In 
other  countries,  and  many  because  they  have 
grave  misgivings  ttbout  the  predominantly 
Communist  character  of  the  Warsaw  regime. 

This  creates  a  peculiarly  difficult  problem. 
In  Mr.  Bevln's  words,  these  men  lought 
bravely  and  well  in  the  common  Allied  cause, 
and  11  they  do  not  want  to  be  repatriated, 
they  are  entitled  to  sympathetic  cijnsidera- 
tlon.  Yet.  because  the  British  cannot 
promise  to  settle  them  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  other  parU  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  because  tht'y  cannot  freely  enter  such 
countries  as  our  own.  a  large  numi>er  of 
them  will  face  the  prospect  of  living  as  exiles, 
witnout  citizenship  rights  anywhere,  unless 
they  go  back  to  Poland  This  may  seem  a 
relatively  minor  matter  In  a  period  when- 
there  sre  ro  many  great  and  perplexing  Issues. 
but  It  U  too  poignant  to  be  duraisssd  lightly 
from  Ihe  mind  Together  with  Britain,  the 
United  States  should  do  all  that  it  can  in 
the  interest  of  these  Poles,  and  the  Polish 
Government,  of  course,  should  spare  no  effort 
to  demonstrate  to  them  with  specific  guaran- 
ties that  they  can  look  forward  to  a  good 
future  in  their  own  land. 

MAJtcH  27,  1946. 
The   EDrroR. 

Washington  Evening  Star, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
IteAR  Sir:  Your  editorial  of  March  22, 
headed  "Poles  Abroad  "  is  a  much-needed 
reminder  of  the  fact  that  these  men,  whose 
sacrlflclal  courage  and  skill  at  arms  saved 
many  American  lives  In  Italy  and  northern 
France,  are  today  deprived  of  the  homes  and 
the  free  country  for  which  they  fought  so 
gallantly  and  so  long.     In  the  ru.sh  of  events 


many  Americans  may  have  forgotten  that 
thejir  present  stateless  situation  is  largely 
due  to  the  agreement  given  by  the  United 
States-  and  Great  Britain  at  Yalta,  by  which 
47  percent  of  Poland  was  annexed  to  tJie 
Soviet  Union,  and  political  control  of  the 
Polish  state  was  liltewise  delivered  to  Mos- 
cow. 

Just  a  year  ago  1  saw  the  men  of  General 
Anders'  Second  Polish  Corps  on  tli^  Italian 
front.  In  spite  of  the  destruction  of  their 
hopes  for  their  country,  they  had  lost  nei- 
ther their  courage  nor  their  faith  that  with 
perseverance  they  would  establish  the  justice 
of  the  cause  for  which  they  had  given  j:x 
bitter  years  of  effort.  ' 

Before  I  left  the  United  States.  I  intro- 
duced a  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  110)  calling 
attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  great  Injus- 
tice done  our  Polish  allies,  and  asking  that 
the  Congres-s  assume  "national  responsibility 
for  the  results  of  the  Crimean  Conference  as 
they  affect  members  of  the  Polish  armed 
forces  serving  today  outside  Poland,"  by  "J'e- 
vlslng  existing  Immigration  quotas  for  P'o- 
land  to  admit  to  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, with  their  wives  and  children,  all  officers, 
enlisted  men.  and  others  who  have  served 
with  the  Polish  armed  forces  in  French,  Brit- 
ish, or  American  theaters  of  war." 

This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mtttee  on  Immigration,  on  February  19.  1945. 
where  it  has  languished.  Granting  of  'the 
right  of  asylum  and  citizenship  to  these  inen 
and  their  families.  It  sterns  to  me.  is  only  one 
possible  and  partial  solution  of  what  your 
editorial  rightly  terms  "a  peculiarly  difficult 
problem. "  But  It  is  a  recognition  which 
should  hardly  be  denied  them,  in  view  of 
their  services  in  our  common  cause,  in  which 
they  alone  have  been  deprived  of  any  lienefit. 
Sincerely, 

Clare  Boothe  Leer. 


later-American  Cultural  Cooperation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  I  submit  the  ad- 
dress delivered  by  my  friend.  Dr.  Joseph 
P.  Thorning.  honorary  fellow  o'  the  His- 
torical and  Geographic  In.stltute  of  Bra- 
zil and  executive  secretary  of  the  Cuban- 
American  Council  on  University  Studies. 
The  speech  by  Dr.  Thorning.  who  Is  onf 
of  our  moHt  devoted  apcslles  of  the  good 
neighbor  policy,  was  given  In  the  Ecua- 
dorean  Embassy.  Washington,  In  response 
to  the  address  of  His  Excellency.  Ambas- 
sador Oalo  Plaza  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  in  the  course  of  which  the  South 
American  leader  Invested  the  Maryland 
educator  with  the  insignia  of  the  national 
decoration  of  our  sister  republic,  known 
as  the  Order  of  Merit.  The  addrcs.s  by 
Dr.  Thorning.  is  entitled  "Inter-Ameri- 
can Cultural  Cooperation'': 

"Wherever  ideas  are  free  to  circulate,"  it 
has  been  remarked  by  Prof.  Alfred  North 
Whitehead  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, "men  are  free." 

The  ideal  proposed  by  Dr.  Whitehead  Is 
one  that  can  inspire  every  intellectual  in- 
terested in  the  pi'omotion  of  Inter-Ameilcan 
friendship  as  part  of  the  program  for  v;orld 
security.  The  principle  has  a  special  value 
for  and  application  to  the  tmlverslty  phase 


of     any     governmental     cultural     relations 
project. 

During  the  war.  young  men  and  women 
were  handicapped  in  the  realisation  of  their 
ambition  to  study  in  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Eager  as  they  were  to  learn  Spanish.  Por- 
tuguese, and  French  in  places  and  under 
conditions  where  these  languages  constitn'.e 
the  vernaculai;,  these  potential  envoys  of  the 
good-neighbor  policy  devoted  their  best  ef- 
forts to  the  victory  of  the  United  Nations. 
Now  that  totalitarian  nanism  and  fascism 
have  been  overthrown,  our  American  bovs 
and  girls  are  free  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  splendid  opportunities  for  research  and 
studv  which  are  provided  by  Institutions  of 
learning  in  the  other  American  Republics 
and  Canada. 

In  Quito,  the  capital  of  the  Republic  of 
Ecuador,  for  example,  the  young  people  of 
America  can  examine,  at  first  hand,  the 
monuments  of  art  and  culture,  which  make 
of  this  city  a  veritable  trea.«:ure  house  of 
beauty  as  well  as  a  scenic  wonder  of  the 
world  In  the  words  of  the  well-imovin 
Dutch  painter.  Jan  Schreuder,  Ecuador,  no 
less  than  Mexico,  Is  "an  artist's  paradise." 

Best  of  all.  however,  our  future  apostles  of 
the  good-neighbor  policy  can  utilize  In 
Quito  the  cultural  facilities  available  in  rich 
profUPion  at  the  Central  University  of  the 
Republic.  Although  the  catalog  of  this  ex- 
cellent university  center,  describing  its 
various  faculties,  alone  can  do  justice  to  the 
number,  quality,  and  variety  of  the  courses 
olTered,  one  may  mention  the  fame  that  lias 
been  gained  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  Dr.  Antonio  Qt'.evedo.  profeaaor 
of  international  law.  Dr.  Quevedos  lec- 
tures on  this  subject,  which  naturally  grow 
In  value  with  each  advance  In  world  under- 
standing, would  be  of  Immense  importance 
for  our  young  people  from  North  America. 

Something  similar  may  be  said  about  the 
courses  offered  In  pediatrics  in  the  medical 
Fchool  of  the  Central  University  by  Dr.  Carlos 
Andrade  Marin.  The  latter,  as  president  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Centro 
Ecuatorlano-Norte  Americano,  has  accorded 
mapnificent  cooperation  not  oniv  in  the  wide 
field  of  United  States-Ecuadorian  friendship, 
but  also  in  the  more  highlv  s))eciallzed  area 
where  Inter-American  studies  are  encouraged. 
These  scholars  are  cited,  not  becaune  they 
in  any  sense  exhaust  the  list  of  outstanding 
university  professors  In  QultOi  but  simply  to 
Indicate,  in  brief,  rapid  fashion,  the.  char- 
acter of  two  of  the  faculties  whose  cultutal 
v^e.'ilth  would  be  at  the  disposition  of  stu- 
dents or  professors  from  North  America 
who  would  have  the  vision  and  determina- 
tion to  matriculate  in  the  Central  University 
of  Bcuador,  or  In  some  comparable  center  of 
university  teaching  in  the  otiier  Amtticau 
Republics  and  Canada. 

Another  loader  In  the  cultural  life  of 
America,  who  may  be  recalled  by  the  distin- 
guished guesU  thu  afternoon,  is  Dr.  Nlrot.^s 
Delgado,  director  of  the  National  Schtx.i  of 
Fine  Arts  and  the  National  Museum  of  Pine 
Arts.  In  Quito,  As  professor  of  painting  and 
of  the  history  of  colonial  art.  Dr.  Delgado 
may  profitably  be  consulted  In  his  native 
land,  where  masterpieces  in  oil.  stone,  and 
wood  abound.  Architecturally,  the  city  of 
Quito  itself,  as  well  as  many  another  cultural 
center  in  the  Republic,  may  be  the  subject  of 
serious  study  by  young  artists  and  scholars. 
At  the  Institute  Pedagoglco  as  well  as  in  the 
University  of  GuayaquU.  first-class  courses 
In  education,  economic  geography,  and  His- 
panic American  literattire  are  available. 

In  order  to  open  up  this  storehouse  of 
knowledge  and  lii&plration,  however,  it  is 
imperative  that  numerous  technical  difficul- 
ties, which  confront  young  people  wishing  to 
switch  from  conUnent  to  continent  in  search 
of  learning,  be  ironed  out  by  competent  au- 
thorities. Indeed,  no  subst.antial  progress 
can  be  registered  in  the  university  phase  ot 
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_  movement  among  vouth  eager  to  serve 
ciuse  cf  lnt*r-Amerlcan  friendship,  with- 

ty.  race,  or  creed. 

,,  at  into  the  frame- 

ol  world-wiOe  anmy      In  this  connec- 

the  epigram  of  Ji  hn    Henry   Cardinal 

Newn  an  U  apptjslte:  "lO  000  difflcultlea  do  not 

maicelone  doubt." 

moat  fltung  that  IdeaU  and  principles 

character  be  proclaimed  at  ceremonies 

;  the  Kcuadorian  Embas.sy.  under  the 

t    H.s    Excellency.    Ambassador    Oalo 

■1  the  Rfpublic  of     .'uador      Not  only 

the  prsiaiBen  and  students  of  this  Na- 

iliiinngntilltil  themselve»  at  our  North 

.   .can    unlv«a»t»aa   and    colleges,    but    a 

-TTttfa  )er  of  them,  bended  by  the  Ambassador 

himaflf    have  returned  to  this  country  with 

^.  .    commissions   which   enable   them    to 

incr«t-se  a  hundredfold  their  Influence  on  the 
aoltd  irity  of  hemisphere  friendship. 

Vo    PIrtZ.i    IS    a    living    exemplar   of    the 
;cy,   of   democracy    in   ac- 
l;,  a  Washinctun  and  In  other 

of  this  Republic  as  a  paladin  of  lib- 
Indeed.    tew   South   American   envoys 
have  enjoyed  his  popularity  In  all  circles.     In 
the  f|»rm  lancU  as  well  as  m  crowded  cities 
Mted  for  political  and  industrial  lead- 
the  present   Ambassador  of  Ecuador 
rcpresenU  a  people  and  a   country,   to 
we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  loyal 
coopi  ration  throughout  the  war. 

Wl  ;hout  The  naval  base  at  Salinas  and  the 
air  8  atlons  on  the  Oalapagos  Islands,  which 
•re  toth  the  national  property  of  the  Ecua- 
dorians, the  United  Nations  might  not  have 
been  able  to  defend  the  Panama  Canal.  This 
was  inter-Amerlcan  friendship  at  Its  best; 
this  was  devotion  on  the  part  of  our  gtxxi 
neigl  bors  that  we  In  North  America  are  bound 
to  n  member  with  profound  appreciation  as 
long  as  this  democracy  endures.  Jt  has  been 
"    that   gratitude    is    the    mark    of    noble 


mini  a  and  noble  hearts.     What  shall  we  In 

the    L'nited   States   of    America   say   and   do 

Id  Oder  to  persuade  our  friends  In  Central 

nd   South  America  that  we  are  grateful? 

Tl  rough    the   good    offlces   of   Ambassador 

.   I   wish   to  extend   to   His   K>cellcnc7, 

Dr.  J  Qse  Maria  Velaso  Ibarra.  President  of  the 
Republic  ot  Bcuador.  my  sense  of  grateful 
appi  idatlon  for  the  national  decoration.  "Al 
MM  M"  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  decree  for 
thU  cltlaen  of  the  Americas.  In  accepting 
the  Insignia  of  this  Order  of  Merit.  I  am 
hapi  y.  with  sincere  humility,  to  Interpret 
the    distinction    as   one    which    Is    conferred 


I  accept  the  decoration  as  a  pledge  of  re- 
newed fervor  In  a  cause  that  cannot  die. 

Whatever  our  national  dlflferences  or 
poUcles  may  be.  we  can  all  agree  upon  the 
motto  of  the  democratic  hosU  In  the  golden 
age  of  Pericles 

"The  secret  of  happiness  Is  freedom:  and 
the  secret  of  freedom   is  courage." 


all  ray  fellow  citizens,  who  In  manifold 
have  contributed  to  the  succeaa  of 
Um  i  Lllled  arms-.  Each  official  of  our  Govern - 
and,  la  particular,  every  member  of 
the  Smed  forces  merits  the  accolade  of  our 
aood  neighbors.     In   their  name  and  yours. 


OPA  Policies  Hamper  Full  Production 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNE^OT.% 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  .ATI  VE3 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.     Mr   ~  r.  I  have  re- 

ceived hundred-s  of  1.  om  my  con- 

stituents of  the  Ninth  District  of  Min- 
nesota who  feel  that  pre.sent  OPA  price 
controls  and  policies  are  doing  more  to 
bring  about  inflation  than  any  other 
factor  in  America  today. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who 
write  to  me  that  .some  controls  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  inflation,  but  that 
generally  speaking  the  OPA  has  ham- 
strung indastry.  busines.s,  and  farming 
to  such  an  extent  that  production  has 
been  curtailed  or  stopped  entirely. 

If  the  OPA  Is  eliminated,  there  un- 
doubtedly will  be  some  machinery  re- 
tained to  control  rent  ceilings  and  also 
price  ceilings  on  staple  commodities  that 
are  extremely  scarce,  such  as  sugar. 
However,  industry  should  be  encouraged 
to  produce  at  its  full  capacity  because 
It  is  only  ii  a  program  of  plenty 

that  ihe  I  inflationp.ry  trend  can 

be  halted  and  turned  back. 

Following  is  a  typical  letter  received 
from  one  of  my  constituents  relative  to 
the  part  played  by  the  OPA  in  one  par- 
ticular industry; 

I  hesitate  to  write  to  you  because  everyone 
writes  to  their  Congressman  about  all  their 
troubles  But  Coiisress  Is  the  txxiy  that  Is 
going  to  have  to  remedy  shameful  situations 
that  exist  today. 

What  I  have  to  write  about  Is  the  OPA.  I 
am  not  condemning  their  eflorts  or  saying 
they  are  not  sincere.  Perhaps  the  Job  Is  just 
too  big  and  complex  for  any  human  beings 
to  handle.  But  regardless  of  whether  their 
motives  are  good  or  bad.  the  results  of  their 
planning  ls  leading  to  a  terrible  state  of 
afTalfs. 

Normally  we  handle  between  l.OCO.OOO  and 
2.000,000  doeen  eggs  per  year.  The  eggs  are 
here  for  us  to  handle  this  year.  But  we  can't 
buy  egg  cases  to  pack  them  In.  We  have 
enough  paper  cases  on  hand  to  pack  about 
a  hiuidred  thousand  dozen  eggs  The  first  we 
can  -get  delivery  on  more  paper  cases  is  the 
last  of  August  or  ist  of  September,  which  la 
after  the  egg  season  Is  all  over  with.  On 
wooden  cases  you  Just  can't  place  order  On 
February  5  the  OPA  set  prices  on  the  wood 
case*  and  manufacturers  either  canceled 
their  orders  entirely  or  reduced  them.  They 
can  get  more  money  for  their  lumber  in  some 
other  form  and  claim  they  couldn't  come  out 
anyway  at  the  OPA  price.  A  letter  received 
from  our  regular  supply  house  today  says 
they  regret  the  situation,  but  there  Is  noth- 
ing they  can  do  about  It.  and  It  looks  like  a 
good  many  eggs  will  Just  have  to  rot  on  the 
farms  for  the  want  of  casea  to  put  them  In. 

This  sltviatlon  Is  serious.  I  think  our  eco- 
nomic price  structures  are  so  complex  that 
no  group  of  men  such  as  the  OPA  can  regu- 
late them  without  doing  far  more  damage 
than  they  can  poasibly  do  good.    Outside  of 


rent  control.  I  am  now  In  favor  ol  ending 
OPA  completely  this  June,  or  sooner,  if  pot- 
slble.  Sure  some  prices  world  rise,  but  we 
would  get  production  which  would  soon  hat 
the  rise.  And  eggs  would  not  rot  on  tie 
farms  because  we  couldn't  get  cases  to  pack 
them  in.  Business  would  go  back  Into  legit  - 
mate  channels  and  out  of  the  black  market. 
The  whole  situation  Is  getting  worse  by  t^e 
day  and  the  quicker  a  stop  Is  put  to  It  tte 
better  off  our  country  will  be. 


Pearls   From    the   Congressional    Mail — 
America,  Which  Way? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
earnest  people  and  many  influential  or- 
ganizations with  the  best  interest  of  our 
country  at  heart — realizing  the  serious- 
ness of  this  situation  facing  our  Govern- 
ment— want  to  help  and  advise  the  Con- 
gress. Those  people  go  to  considerable 
expense  to  prepare  and  mail  communica- 
tions presenting  their  deductions  with 
their  recommendations  to  the  Membe's 
of  Congress  for  their  consideration. 

So  many  of  these  communications  are 
received  daily  with  the  great  mass  of 
regular  mail  that  it  is  a  physical  impo.s- 
sibility  to  give  all  of  these  communica- 
tions deser\'ed  attention.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  present  from  time  to  time  selec- 
tions from  the  congressional  mail  under 
the  caption  "Pearls  from  the  congres- 
sional mail'  for  the  consideration  of  my 
colleagues: 

ExcmrTs  From  the  Book 

AxxaiCA.  Which  Wat? 
(By  John   Howland  Snow) 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  hu- 
manity two  worlds,  two  systems,  two  irrec- 
oncilable types  of  state  confront  one  an- 
other. No  one  but  we  ourselves  can  de- 
termine our  country's  course  In  the  terrific 
days  to  come  Let  us  understand  from  the 
beginning  that  for  America  to  make  an/ 
serious  contribution  to  world  peace,  Ameri- 
cans must  begin  to  understand  what  forces 
threaten  peace. 

There  was  revolution  In  Europe  In  forty- 
eight.  There  was  violent  revolution  over 
the  land  People  were  rebelling  against  th«' 
age-old  exploitation  of  their  kind  Out  of 
that  welter  of  tongues  was  heard  a  voice,  the 
voice  of  a  man  named  Marx. 

It  was  called  the  Communist  Majiifesto 
Europe  was  answering  Europe's  problem — a. 
problem  ages  old. 

Seventy-two  years  before.  In  a  little  town 
called  Philadelphia — 3  000  miles  away — there 
had  been  another  voice,  unique,  from  the 
soul  of  man.  America  had  answered  those 
ancient  wrongs  with  the  manifesto  of  1776. 
It  was  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  voice  of  Marx  was  a  Communist  voice, 
a  voice  that  said     Destroy." 

The  new-found  voice  of  America  had  long 
since  told  us — build. 

•  •  •  •  • 

In  ancient  times,  there  were  two  classes 
of  men.  Those  who  owned  and  those  who 
were  owned      The  latter  were  the  slaves. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  there  were  two  clasaev 
of  men  Those  who  owned  and  those  who 
were  owned.  The  latter  were  the  serfs,  the 
villeins,  the  mujlks,  the  coolies,  and  the  fella- 
heen. 
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In  time  feudal  barons  of  the  Middle  Ages 
gave  way  to  barons  of  Industry.  A  third  class 
slowly  emerged,  neither  fish  nor  fowl.  This 
third  class  Marx  called  the  bourgeoisie.  But 
the  serfs  and  the  coolies,  the  villeins  and  the 
mujlks.  remained.  They  became  poorly  paid 
wage  workers.  They  are  the  proletariat 
of  Europe  and  Asln  today. 

Industrial  capital  developed,  and  home 
markets  glutted  New  markets  had  to  be 
louna  America's  discovery,  says  Marx, 
■"opened  up  fresh  ground  for  the  rising  bour- 
geoisie."  and  "society  as  a  whole  is  more  and 
more  splitting  up  In  two  great  hostile  classes 
directly  facing  each  other;  bourgeoisie  and 
proletariat." 

Tills  fre?h  ground,  these  new  markets,  in 
turn  wcr?  glutted.  The  liiduslrlal  capitalist 
found  himself  facing  a  new  class — finance 
capital.  Gradually,  finance  absorbed  In- 
dustry. Its  search  for  more  fresh  ground — 
more  markets — brought  Imperialism  upon 
the  world  Imperialism  brought  wars  Wage 
workers  remained  starving,  In  glutted  mar- 
keW  at  home.  The  directly  owned  slaves  of 
ancient  days  weie  new  Indirectly  owned.  The 
slaves  of  industrv  and  finance,  they  are  the 
proletariat  of  today 

The  Communist  Manifesto  ot  Marx  and 
Ensels  defines  the  proletariat  as  "the  class  of 
modern  wage  laborers  whu.  having  no  means 
of  production  of  their  own,  are  reduced  to 
sellinp  their  labor-power  in  order  to  live" 

History  says;  All  civilization  Is  a  struggle. 
iMarx  says:  All  "civilization"  Is  a  struggle — of 
mar  against  man  There  are  two  "irreconcll- 
rbly  antagonistic  classes."  This  struggle  of 
the  proletariat  had  gone  on  for  centuries 
wl?hout  a  plan  Only  human  nature  had  led 
It  on      A  plan,  therefore,  should  be  found. 

Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels  produced 
the  plan.  It  was  a  plan,  a  program,  and  a 
goal  This  plan,  program,  and  goal  Marx 
called  communism  Communism,  these  peo- 
ple say.  Is  Inevitable.  Its  goal  Is  the  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.  Its  call  to  arms 
was  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  1848. 

So  let  us  look  at  the  Britain  of  that  time. 
In  varying  degrees  all  of  Europe  was  the  same. 
In  1844— Just  100  years  ago — a  law  was 
passed  in  England.  It  forbade  the  working  of 
children  under  11  more  than  6'i  hours  a  day. 
Older  children  had  a  10-hour  limit.  The  law 
was  not  enforced  Nearly  20  years  later.  In 
1863,  a  children's  employment  committee 
reported  7-year-olds  working  15  hours  a  day. 
They  were  paid  3  shillings  6  pence — 87  cents— 
a  week  Girls.  6  and  4  years  of  age.  were 
carrying  clay  In  the  brickyards  from  5  In  the 
morning  to  8  at  night.  In  the  potteries. 
whence  the  chlnaware  so  prized  of  collectors, 
these  human  slaves  were  "stunted  physically 
and  stunted  morally." 

There  were  no  less  than  1,210  000  servants 
In  the  private  homes  of  the  upper  classes. 
One  million  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
servants  out  of  a  population  of  20,067,224  In 
1861.     (England  and  Wales  1 

Machines  were  started  up  a  little  early, 
kept  running  a  little  late.  Owners  cut  the 
time  for  meals.  Adding  up  these  minutes 
the  House  of  Commons.  1858.  said  that  "the 
fraudulent  mlllowners  •  •  •  gain  Is 
•  •  •  equal  to  27  working  days  "  a  year. 
Think  of  It.  Twenty-seven  days  dellt)erately 
stolen  from  those  wretches  every  year  The 
law  made  It.  moreover,  a  civil  offense  to 
break  a  contract  with  help,  but  a  criminal 
offense  for  the  help  to  break  the  same  con- 
tract—with his  employer. 

Listen  to  this  piece  of  Impertinence,  from 
the  Master  Srlnners  and  Manufacturers  De- 
fense Fund.  Manchester.  1854:  "The  factory 
operatives  8ht,uld  keep  In  wholesome  remem- 
brance the  fact  that  theirs  Is  really  a  low 
species  of  skilled  labor  •  '  •  The  mas- 
ters' machine  plays  a  far  more  Important  part 
In  the  business  of  production  than  the  labor 
and  the  skill  of  the  operative,  which  6 
months'  education  can  teach,  and  a  common 
laborer  can  learn."  This  was  food  for  Karl 
Marx  and  his  followers. 

That  is  what  made  communism. 


"All  the  wars  In  Europe  •  •  •  have 
t)een  mock  wars,  groundless,  wanton.  tJid 
carried  on  on  false  pretenses." — Karl  Miirx. 

Communists  refer  to  "tens  of  millions 
killed  and  maimed  only  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  whether  the  British  or  German 
pirates  shall  plunder  the  largest  number  of 
countries." 

ST.^LIN   SEES   FRUITS  OF  WAR 

"During  the  first  Imperialist  war  It  was 
Intended  to  destroy  one  of  the  great  powijrs. 
viz.  Germany,  and  to  profit  at  her  expense. 
And  what  came  of  It?  They  did  not  destroy 
Germany,  but  in  Germany  they  owed  suc^n  a 
hatred  for  the  victors  and  created  such  a  rich 
soil  for  revanche  that  they  have  not  b<?en 
able  to  clear  up  the  revolting  mess  they  hive 
made  even  to  this  day,  and  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  do  so  lor  some  time  But  Instead 
they  got  the  smash-up  of  capitalism  In 
Russia,  the  victory  of  the  proletarian  revolu- 
tion in  Russia,  and,  of  course,  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  guaranty  Is  there  that  the 
second  Imperialist  war  will  produce  belter 
result-s  for  them  than  the  first?  "  Note  how 
definitely  this  speaker  refers  to  "the  second 
Imperialist  war."  That  was  said  in  1934  by 
Mr   Josef  Stalin. 

While  we  were  being  readied  for  this  "first 
round  of  imperialist  wars."  what  had  Karl 
Marx  once  said?  Listen— "any  war  other 
than  a  world  war  of  unheard-of  cruelty  tind 
absolutely  Incalculable  outcome  had  become 
an  Impossibility  •  •  •  (causing!  nnili- 
tary  expenses  to  rise  In  geometric  progression, 
and  thereby  force  up  taxes  to  exorbitant 
levels  and  so  drive  the  poorer  classes  of  people 
into  the  arms  of  socialism." 

Years  later.  Stalin,  clear-headed  revolu- 
tionist, said.  "It  Is  not  surprising  that  bour- 
geois pacifism  is  living  Its  last  hours."  "It  is 
not  surprising  that  bourgeois  pacifism  Is  low 
dragging  out  a  miserable  existence."  And, 
Joseph  Stalin  concluded.  "Thus  you  see  that 
things  are  moving  toward  a  new  imperialist 
war  as  a  way  out  of  the  present  situation" 
which  "will  certainly  unleash  revolution  and 
put  in  question  the  very  existence  of  capital- 
ism in  a  number  of  countries  as  was  the  case 
in  the  course  of  the  first  Imperialist  war." 
Date,   1934. 

That  is  how  the  Communists  make  use  of 
death  and  war.  It  will  become  more  clear 
to  alert  American  citizens  why  Russia  didn't 
ratify  Dumbarton  Oaks  immediately;  why 
they  made  such  demands  at  San  Francisco 
and  at  Bretton  Woods;  why  they  did  not  at- 
tend, the  Aviation  Conference.  It  will  be- 
come more  clear— why  the  French  collapsed 
so  easily:  why  they  scarcely  fought  at  all; 
why  "we"  don't  arm  them  at  once — and  get 
out  of  Europe;  why  Tito.  Wasllewska.  Kuusl- 
nen:  why  the  slams  at  the  Vatican,  the  rec- 
ognition of  Badogllo — and  why  this  never- 
ending  series  of  events  that  simply  have  no 
place  In  war.  In  war  that  Americans  have 
been  brought  up  to  think  should  be  fought 
hard — and  won. 

So  Imperialism  and  communism  drain  us 
of  our  men.  Imperialism  and  communism 
drain  us  of  our  resources  And  CommunlBts 
say  of  1914-18,  "the  United  States,  the  great 
capitalist  reservoir  of  the  the  world,  was  able 
to  throw  Into  Europe  all  its  forces  and  save 
the  day." 

Imperialism  would  have  us  repeat  that 
Job.  Bigger  and  better,  this  time,  under  the 
screen  of  international  cooperation.  But  it 
would  impoverish  us.  A  very  welcome  fact 
to  them. 

Communism.  In  their  own  words,  would 
have  us  lose  both  Europe  and  ourselves.  A 
very  welcome  fact  to  them. 

ThLs  Is  not  our  analysis.  These  are  the 
recorded  statements  of  the  very  men  whose 
"absolute  duty  (it  is  to)  systematically  and 
unflinchingly  work  In  that  particular  di- 
rection." 

Such  Is  the  world-wide  fight  between  the 
former  dictatorship  of  finance,  and  the  pro- 
posed dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
Only  we — can  save  ourselves. 


The  Shirt  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  F.  HARLESS 

or  ASIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1946 

Mr.  HARLESS  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article  by  Frederick  C. 
Othman : 

MOUNTAINS    OF    SHIKTS    ARE    FOtJND    IN    NAVT 
WABTHOUSES 

(By   Frederick  C.  Othman) 
Washington.  March  12.— Net -i  a  few  shirts? 
I  know  where  you  can  buy  11.380.368  in  two 
qualities  and  all  sizes. 

Your  shorts  are  ragged?  I  have  the  ad- 
dress of  a  fellow  who  has  5,696.127  pairs  for 
sale.  Including  2.006.029  In  size  34.  alone. 

The  Government  owns  this  haberdashery. 
The  Navy  doesn't  want  it  any  longer,  and 
why  it  isn't  helping  to  cover  the  nakedness 
of  American  men  is  a  mystery  that  Senator 
James  M.  Mead,  of  New  York.  Is  trying  to 
fathom.     He  is  amazed.     Me.  to. 

What  happened  wa«^  that  I  was  deep  In  the 
bowels  of  the  Capitol,  burrowing  Into  the 
files  of  the  Senator's  war  Investigating  com- 
mltte.  I  was  jotting  down  notes  on  Army 
surpluses,  tuch  as  438  839  pounds  of  powdered 
soap.  11.000  one-gallon  cans  of  castor  oil, 
1,527  half-gallon  cans  at  ditto.  21.580  gravy 
boats.  23.281  cream  pitchers,  and  20,000  stir- 
glcal  knives  in  assorted  sizes. 

This  looked  like 'subject  matter  for  an  In- 
teresting dispatch  and  I  was  plowing  happily 
through  the  surplus  lists  when  I  came  upon 
the  Navy  file,  turned  it  open  and  stared, 
bug-eyed : 

Blue  chambray  shirts:  Cost  85  cents  each; 
6,926,903  declared  surplus;  5,560  sold  to  civil- 
ians; 6,921,343  still  in  Federal  warehouses. 
The  Navy  went  on  to  list  more  surplus 
shirts  of  cotton.  4.359.025  more  to  be  exact. 
It  mentioned  281,000  gray  cotton  hats,  313.000 
gray  cotton  pants.  116.000  cotton  jumpers. 
1.894  212  pairs  of  work  gloves.  1.852.000  twill 
jackets,  3.280,375  twill  trousers,  and  167,000 
pairs  of  cotton  socks. 

This  was  news,  all  right,"  all  right.  I  took 
a  sharp  pencil  and  listed  some  more  stuff: 
218.470  rubber  arctics,  352,000  black  rain- 
coats. 14846.010  sou'westers,  2.041.615  white 
cotton  trousers.  5,314  aviators'  trousers,  and 
other  articles  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Came  then  an  Item,  burled  among  hun- 
dreds of  other  Items,  that  made  me  gulp: 
Shorts,  mountains  of  shorts,  enough  to  pro- 
vide every  man  in  New  York  City,  for  In- 
stance, with  two  pairs.     Good  quality,  too. 

In  the  Federal  storerooms,  according  to 
the  Navy's  count,  there  was  one  batch  of 
4.520.740  pairs  In  all  sizes  from  30  to  42. 
Another  consignment  of  Navy  shorts  In  sizes 
unspecified  totaled  1,175.387  pairs. 

I  got  In  touch  with  Senator  Mead,  who 
had  been  badgering  the  War  Assets  Corpora- 
tion to  sell  a  couple  of  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  surplus  materials  to  the  people  who  need 
them.  Senator  Mead  could  use  a  few  shorts 
himself. 

•I  am  amazed."  he  said,  "to  find  11,000.000 
shirts  and  5.500,000  pairs  of  shorts  declared 
surplus  by  the  Navy  and  still  in  Navy  stor- 
age. It  would  seem  to  me  that  in  view  of  the 
need  of  the  men  of  this  country  that  the 
Senate  War  Investigating  Committee  had 
better  take  steps  to  see  that  the  Nation's 
males  get  these  shirts,  shorts,  and  other 
Items  of  clothing  still  In  shortage." 

So  much  for  men's  haberdashery.  I  can 
report  further  that  the  Federal  stirplus  dis- 
posers are  about  to  get  some  peculiar  mer- 
chandise for  sale,  such  as  five  human  skele- 
tons, 130  bassinets. 
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EITTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

.  »  M*  .^ACHD-rrrs 
m  THE  HOU52  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

IlANE.     Mr   Speaker,  under  leave 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

include    herein    a    rfsolulion 

on    February    17.    1946.    in   St. 

Pan.sh  Hall.  Lawtrnce.  Mass..  ty 

Lathuanian-Amcncanii  of  Lawrence: 

hr  au-^pice*.  of  tl  e  local  chapter  cf 

!n   Rom  jIic   Federation 

Atx    DTK':  •    comprwed    of 

cinzens    of    Lithuanian    ancestry. 

on  F  bruary  17.  .946.  In  St.  Francis 

all.  L.«wrence.  Usas  .  for  the  purpoM 

ntrooratinR  the  twenty-eighth  annl- 

U  the  Declaration  oflndept-ndence 

people    of    I.. 

appeal  t.i  th»>  : 
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APPENDIX 

A  Lithuaaiao  Resolution 


C  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


unanimously 

.t  of  the  United 

An-.'  retary  of  State. 

our   1:  -Ts  and   Repre- 

It   was   resolved   that: 

Lithuania.    Latvia,    and    Estcnla. 

rer  referred  to  as  the  Baltic  States. 

isnized  by  the  Rreat  powers  on  Jan- 

\92\.  and  on  September  23.  1921.  were 

to   :  i:ed  membership  In  the 

of  N.>  >nd 

the  Baltic  States  signed  the  Kel- 
pact  in  1938  and  nonaggresslon 
In    193i   with    the   Union    of   Soviet 
Republics,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
Russia,   and   that   on   December    1938 
January     1939     the    Baltic    States 
?ated  neutrality  laws  after  the  Swed- 
tern    and    hIso   s; 
on  tpeiit:rs  with  t  ■ 

In   1939:   and 

the  Baltic  St-i*"*-:  .inhered  to  the 
t  Court   of  In  'lal   Justice, 

pted  the  resclui.   .i.^  i.I   the  Inter- 
1    Arbitration   Convention,   and   sub- 
to     the     El  1      Interr 
Convent I'^n                  ••   Paris  I. 
Air    ( 

eas  11  »  ,lte  Of  all  former 

ces  by  Soviet  Russia  to  respect  the  in- 
ind  scvereiijnty    -f  the  B;iltlc  States. 
)rovc)ked    military   aggression    and    m 
of  all  treaties  and  In  violation  of  In- 
law. t')riibly  occupied  the  Baltic 
and 

Soviet  Russian  opprMBton  bemme 
'aMe   because   the   high  star 
I    the   Baltic   States   was    In. 
\    and  becauae  a  forelttn.  rapi. 
.etarlan  dictatorship  was  (cisttu  up^  a 
tic  States  and  also  l)ecause  the  basic 
riKhts  to  life,  freedom,  and  right  to 
uicordlng   to  one  s  own  conscience 
n    actual    practice    denied    that    the 
uan  people  protested  atcainst  those  ex- 
injustices   by   aeeluug   independence; 


he  "eas 


Wht^as  by  the  changli^g  fcrtune.x  of  war. 

Tt  ( fermany  overran   the  Baltic  States  in 

IMl.  in  their  war  ai^amst  Soviet  Russia 

\fhom  she  had  been  privy  to  inflicting 

able    Injustices   on    the   Baltic   States 

!  lay  IMS  when  Soviet  Russia  with  the 

assistance    of    the    freedom-loving 

of   the   Baltic   States;    and 

Soviet  Russia  has  still  refused  to 

Lithuania.    Lat\ia.    and    Estonia    the 

four  freedcms"  even  though  a  declara- 

the  United  Nations  states    •'That  the 

ion  may  be  adhered  to  by  other  na- 

•rhlch  are  or  which  may  be  rendering 

1  assistance  and  contribution  in   the 

for  victory  ov«r  HitlerL.n. "  and  re- 

of  the  refusal  by  the  Uoiied  Na> 


tlona   to  accept    the   Baltic   S  'o   the 

body  of  the  United  Nations,  ti.  States 

turned  over  to  the  Allies  their  enure  Heets. 
and  regardless  of  the  indifference  of  the 
United  Nations  to  the  plight  of  the  j)oor.  en- 
slaved, and  helpless  Baltic  States  and  liie 
coiucquent  barring  of  any  representation  of 
the  Baltic  States  from  formal  and  public 
tar".' ipn'ion  m  the  !a<«t  International  Labor 
(•  \      ■  ".ce.   and    from 

t;.  V  f.  the  free  peo- 

ples of  Lithuanian.  Latvian,  and  Estonian 
ancestry  everywhere  In  the  world  aided  cause 
with  all  their  might;   and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
declared  at  the  final  plenary  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  June  26.  1945.  that:  "The  charter 
is  dedicated  to  the  achievement  and  observ- 
ance of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms. Unless  we  can  cbiain  those  objectives 
for  all  men  and  women  everywhere  without 
regard  to  race,  language,  or  religion,  we  can- 
not have  permanent  peace  and  security;'  and 
Whereas  Stntct  Russia  impxjsed  an  un- 
wanted proletarian  dictatorship  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  military  threats  and  force,  disre- 
garding tho  freedom  and  status  of  dignity 
which  the  Creator  destined  for  the  Baltic 
States,  and 

Whertas  many  hundreds  of  tbotisands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Baltic  States  have  t»een 
forcibly  abducted  Into  Silurian  prisons  and 
labor  camps  throughout  Soviet  Russia  for  the 
sole  "fUl^pwsed  crime '  that  they  by  Ood's 
Providence  were  dtstmed  to  be  Iree  and  sov- 
ereign peoples  with  tlie  God-given  right  to 
worship  according  to  their  conscience,  with- 
out any  interference,  whether  it  l)e  political, 
physical,  or  moral,  or  of  any  other  kind, 
af^alnst  any  religion  whatsoever;  and 

Whereas  we  are  now  committed  to  obtain   • 
freedom  for  all  peoples  who  are  oppressed  by 
tyranny   and   dictatorship   which   may   again 
threaten  our  peace  and  security;  and 

Whereas  Soviet  Russia  Is  now  eager  and 
drtfrmlned  to  bring  before  the  eye.-*  of  the 
V  :Qlations  of  the  bill 

I.  . 

.  We.  therefore,  deem  it  ripht  and  proper,  and 
we  consider  it  our  sacred  duty  to  appeal  to  the 
highest  authorities  In  our  beloved  United 
States  of  America. 

We  also  plead  for  justice  In  i>ehalf  of  the 
poor  and  enslaved  Baltic  States,  and  we  aslt 
and  demand  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
humanlty- 

1  That  the  United  States  Government  re- 
fuse to  recosni^e  the  unjust  annexation  ai.ti 
forceful  incorporation  of  the  Baltic  Stutt-s 
Into  the  Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics; 

2.  That   no  action   be   taken  bv  our  Gov- 
•  may  pos^-^iblv  r  "ti- 

.  n  of  freedom  a  .  in- 

ii^'piiiuf i.>.e  to  the  Baltic 

3    Tiiat    the  caus^e   -f   -  :i    Independ- 

ence of  the  Baltic  State?  be  brought  b< :    :- 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Nat. jus 
Organization  so  that  So\iet  Russia  may   be 
compelled  by  peaceful  means  to  grant  sov- 
ereign Independence  to  the  Baltic  States: 

4.  That  the  Baltic  States  tie  allowed  to 
elect  broadly  representative  democratic  forms 
of  government  without  tical.  mr:.il. 
or  any  other  kind  of  >  in  rr  In'r- 
fcrence  whatsoever,  under  the  .  -dic- 
tion of  the  Unittxl  Nations  Orgai .   ... 

5  That  all  Lithuanians  Latvians,  .-ind 
Estonians  abducted  or  deported  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia in  Eurojse  and  Asia  be  allowed  to  return 
to  their  own  respective  nation.-: 

6  That  the  UNRRA  tie  allowed  to  give  aid 
and  succor  directly  to  tl;e  suffering  pecples 
of  the  Baltic  States: 

7.  That  finally,  pursuant  to  chapter  H.  ar- 
ticle 4.  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
that  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  all  for- 
merly members  of  the  League  of  Nations,  lie 
admitted  into  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion. 


In  conclusion,  we  humbly  submit  to  Al- 
mighty God.  and  we  beseech  Him  to  bless  all 
those  wlio  endeavor  to  do  tlie  works  of  jus- 
tice. 

CONSTAWTINS  A.  VENCIUS. 

President. 
Stixla  a.  RazNAUSKAm, 

Secretary. 

LlONONA    SUMCONIO. 

rrea»tirer. 


Future  Milk  Supplies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OP    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  3.  1946. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cx:end  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Hugh  A.  Fogarty  from  la^st  Sunday's  New 
York  Times: 

BAIBT  rSSMSSs  DOCBTFtn.  ON    rtTTUU   MILK 
SUPPLIES 

(By  Hugh  A.  Fogarty) 
Omaha.  March  30  —Midwest  dairy  farmers 
and  processors  take  the  dim  view  concerning 
future  supplies  of  milk  and  milk  products. 
It  Isn't  entirely  a  matter  of  price  with 
them,  although  many  are  sharply  critical  of 
Governmenr  price  controls  and  subsidy  ar- 
rangements. They  are.  In  addition,  short  of 
labor,  while  feed  is  hard  to  find  and  bacUy 
needed  equipment  Is  still  lacking. 

One  result  is  that  dairy  herds  are  being 
liquidated  In  Increasing  numiiers.  Dale  M 
Stewart,  of  Madison.  Nebr  ,  brought  •     i 

prediction  from  a  recent  directors'  : 
of  the  American  Dairy  Association  that  the 
country  faced  the  most  abrupt  decline  In 
dairy  herd  numbers  that  had  ever  been  re- 
corded This  would  necessarily  mean  les* 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and  Ice  cream  on  city 
tables 

Tr.e  situation  Is  tied  In  closely  with  the 
grain  shortp.ce  Many  cows  and  heifers  which 
could  have  produced  milk  have  been  sent  to 
slaughter  for  lack  of  feed.  Mr  Stewart  re- 
ports He  adds  that  thousands  of  farmers 
are  dropping  dairying  for  lack  of  feed  and 
help 

This  view  was  borne  out  In  Topeka.  Kans  . 
■      '  H    L.  Collins,  Bureau  of  Ag- 

m'.cs  official,  expressed  con- 
it  lu  bell  re  a  iarm  meeting  over  the  de- 
crease in  the  dairy-cattle  population  He 
reported  that  both  milk  production  and  cat- 
tle p<pulatlon  fell  9  percent  in  January  and 
February,  continuing  a  Midwest  rend  which 
got  under  way  the  middle  of    1945. 

'Those  remaining  In  the  production  end 
may  receive  an  increase  from  an  odd  source 
this  surrmer  Dr  Harold  GiMic'erson.  lowa 
Sta*    '  p  entomologist,  has  reported  that 

spr,' .  :    milk    ccws    with    a    DDT    solu- 

tion during  fly-time  would  lncrea.se  individ- 
ual milk  (Production  8  to  20  percent.  Mid- 
west farmers  are  showing  an  unusual  in- 
terest  In   the  plan 

Another  report  from  the  Shawano  Evening 
Loader  Wisconsin  of  ?!arch  30.  shows  that 
the  Midwestern  dairy  farms  have  provided  60 
percent  of  -•  \inds  of  "emergency' 

milk  shippt'  a   during  a   4-month 

New  England  milk  lamine  ending  February 
27,  the  Federal  milk  market  administrator 
said    today. 

Terming  the  November-through-Febru- 
ary period,  "the  longest  and  most  severe 
shortage  In  receipts  cf  milk  from  New  Eng- 
land farmers  In  the  history  of  the  B-stou 
market,"  Samuel  W.  Tator  added: 
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"Milk  production  is  currently  rising  rap- 
Idly  toward  a  seasonal  peak  that  wUl  occiu 
early  in  June." 

Other  emergency  milk  receipts  listed  by 
Tator  included :  10.092.000  pounds  from  Min- 
nesota; and  1.169.000  from  Michigan. 


Resolution  of  Ulster  County  Liquor 
Dealers,  Hotel  and  Restauraot  Asso* 
elation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
OPD,  I  wish  to  submit  the  following  reso- 
lution approved  and  adopted  by  the 
Ulster  County  Liquor  Dealers,  Hotel  and 
Restaurant  Association: 

Whereas  the  Ulster  County  Liquor  Dealers. 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Association,  of  Kings- 
ton. N.  Y  .  Is  compo.sed  of  108  members,  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  and  retail  buslnf'ss 
of  selling  and  serving  alcoholic  beverages; 
and  f 

Whereas  said  memtiershlp, employ  several 
tliousand  Individuals  who  supliort  themselves 
and  their  families  by  the  wages  received  In 
this  business:  and 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  cf 
said  association  that  tremendous  quantities 
of  wheat  are  being  sent  to  countries  and 
nations  ouUide  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica without  re.strlctlons  of  any  kind  being 
placed  upon  Its  use;  and 

Whereas  said  association  recognized  the 
need  for  wheat  to  lie  sent  to  tlie  starving 
people  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas  this  association  approves  of  the 
export  of  wheat  for  such  purposes,  but  does 
strenuously  oppose  such  distribution  if  per- 
mitted Ui  be  diverted  for  the  manufacture 
of  beer  or  other  products  not  necessary  for 
sustaining  the  lives  of  such  people;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  reported  to  this  associ- 
ation that  within  the  past  several  weeks  a 
shipload  of  Holland  beer,  containing  ci-ses 
stamped  "Ingredients  Imported  from  USA." 
was  brought  from  Holland  to  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  purpose  of  lieing  sold  for  con- 
sumption In  the  United  States  despite  the 
fact  that  many  places  of  business  were  forced 
to  close  because  of  the  lack  of  United  States 
made  l>eer; 

Whereas  If  said  wheat  is  permitted  to  be 
sent  abroad  without  restrictions  of  any  kind, 
it  will  result  in  the  lowering  of  the  output  of 
beer  and  other  alcoholic  Ijeverages  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  resulting  in  the  neces- 
sary closing  of  many  places  where  alcoholic 
beverages  are  sold,  ttie  loss  of  considerable  in- 
vestments and  in  many  Instances,  the  life 
savings  of  many  small  businessmen  with  re- 
sulting unemployment  for  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, who  depend  upon  such  employment  for 
their  livelihood;   and 

Whereas  17.000  employees  have  already  lost 
their  y.ba  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  in  the 
State  of  New  York :  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Ulster  County  Liquor 
Dealers.  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Association, 
strenuously  objects  and  opposes  the  distribu- 
tion of  wheat  to  other  countries  unless  and 
until  satisfactory  restrictions  are  placed  upon 
Its  use  to  the  end  that  such  wheat  will  be. 
used  only  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the 
starving  people  of  the  world;  and  not  be 
diverted  for  other  purposes;  and  be  it  lurther 


Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Honorable  Harry  B.  Truman.  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  Hon.  James  M. 
Mead  and  Roliert  F.  Wagner,  United  States 
Senators  from  the  State  of  New  York;  Hon.  J. 
LeFevre,  Congressman  of  this  district;  and 
all  other  legislators  under  whose  Jurisdiction 
this  matter  may  come,  as  well  as  other  in- 
terested persons. 

Unanimously  passed,  adopted,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Ulster  County  Liquor  Dealers, 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Association  at  its  meet- 
ing of  March  26.  1946. 

Robert  E.  Teetsel. 

President. 


Termination  of  War  Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

OF    NFW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1946 

Mr,  LePEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  in.'^ert  the  following  peti- 
tion as  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Prankhn 
J.  Bowman,  vice  president  of  the  Re- 
publican Club  in  the  town  of  Clinton 
Corners.  N.  Y.: 

Clinton  Cornehs,  Dutchess 

County.  NT. 

March  18,  1945. 
Representative  Jay  LeFevre, 
House  a/  licprcsrutative.i, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative:  All  over  the  world 
nations  are  floundering  in  the  quicltsands  of 
socialism  and  communism.  We  ovu'selves 
have  gotten  off  the  main  highway  of  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. As  stockholders  in  the  great  cor- 
poration of  which  you  are  a  Representative 
we  desire  to  help  in  whatever  way  we  can 
to  promote  the  successful  operation  of  that 
great  enterprise  known  as  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Therefore,  we  do  urge  that  you  represent 
us  in  presenting  the  following: 

First.  We  urge  that  the  wartime  powers  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  dis- 
solved and  the  division  of  these  powers  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Congress  be  re- 
stored without  unnecessary  delay. 

Second.  Repeal  of  aU  Federal  laws  for  the 
control  of  prices,  production,  and  the  allo- 
cation of  materials.  These  controls  are  un- 
necessary and  are  opposed  to  the  principles 
of  free  competitive  enterprise.  Price  ceil- 
ings retard  full  production,  scarce  goods 
cause  rising  prices,  which  cause  inflation 
through  limited  production  and  planned  dis- 
tribution of  goods;  so  does  allocation  of  ma- 
terials through  Federal  control.  These  con- 
trols are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  a  free 
economy  and  a  free  competitive  market  and 
hamper  distribution  of  goods — the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  cannot  find  its  level  through 
a  planned  price  control  and  allocation  of 
materials.  Further  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  American 
dollar.  To  restore  the  value  of  the  dollar 
and  prevent  further  Inflation.  Congress 
should  drastically  reduce  Federal  spending, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  further  Increase  in 
the  Federal  debt  and  to  convince  our  people 
that  the  Congress  is  determined  to  preserve 
and  not  destroy  our  monetary  system. 

We  must  respect  the  laws  and  we  cannot 
Inculcate  in  our  citizens  this  respect  unless 
the  law  makers  themselves  obey  the  law. 
All  laws  not  having  unequivocal  constitu- 
tional authority  should  t>e  repealed,  thus 
undoing  some  of  the  mischief  that  has  been 


done  in  the  past.  For  you  the  law  is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  you 
have  taken  oath  to  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend. We  also  took  that  oath;  we  are  asking 
that  you  work  to  restore  the  United  States 
Constitution,  under  which  we  liecame  pros- 
perous, great,  and  strong,  so  that  our  chil- 
dren's children  may  have  the  great  privilege 
of  living  In  a  free  America  Whatever  others 
may  do.  let  us  preserve  this  Nation  as  an 
island  of  freedom,  so  that  lllierty  may  not 
everywhere  perish  from  this  earth. 

Franklin   J.   Bdwman, 
Florence  T.  Bowman, 
Voters  of  Town  of  Clinton  Corners. 

We,  the  undersigned,  petition  the  fore- 
going: 

Alva  F.  Dykeman.  Wm.  J.  Hevenor.  Eula 
E.  Hevenor.  Clinton  Corners,  N  Y  ;  Kathryn 
Lovelace.  Stanfordville.  N.  Y  ;  Charles  Ol- 
son, Oscar  Olson,  Grace  T  Goodyear.  Cath- 
erine E.  Cornelius.  Salt  Point.  N.  Y.;  T.  W. 
Seger.  Millbrook.  N  Y  ;  George  Dykeman. 
Henry  H.  Harper.  Le  Roy  G.  Germond.  Kelsey 
W^irehouse.  Edith  A.  Webster.  Chauncey  Web- 
ster. Dean  S.  Pike,  Jr  ,  James  C.  Allen,  Anna 
E.  Allen.  Allen  Webster.  Minnie  E  Vail.  Jen- 
nie P.  Wirehouse.  Ira  J.  Wirehouse.  Clinton 
Corners.  N.  Y  ;  Harry  C.  Ostrander,  Jr..  Salt 
Point.  N.  Y.;  Gertrude  B  Tousey,  Clinton 
Corners.  N.  Y  ;  Etta  H.  Bedell.  Geo.  D.  Bedell, 
Salt  Point,  N.  Y  :  Martha  L.  Burhans.  Ralph 
L  Holt,  Mary  Holt,  B.  C.  Tousey,  Clinton 
Corners,  N.  Y. 


Decrease  of  Living  Costs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  2,  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Je.sse  L. 
Shelton.  of  Rock  Hall.  Md.,  as  inserted  in 
the  Kent  County  News.  The  letter  fol- 
lows : 

URGES  ACTION  TO  CUT  LniNC  COSTS 

Let's  be  sensible.  Every  economic  catas- 
trophe that  has  occurred  to  America  could 
have  lieen  avoided  if  we.  the  people,  had 
not  placed  too  much  confidence  in  our  leaders 
and  had  awakened  in  lime. 

The  existing  conditions  In  our  country 
today  are  rapidly  getting  out  of  control  and 
the  thinking  citizen  is  beginning  to  wonder 
If  we  are  not  headed  for  a  revolution  that 
will  put  all   world   wars  In   the  shade. 

Since  most  of  us  can  rememlier  there  has 
been  a  constant  cry  of  regulating  wages  and 
hours.  When  some  of  us  were  young  men 
we  worked  for  as  little  as  a  dollar  a  day  and 
had  as  rnuch  of  the  material  things  In  life 
as  we  do  now  for  $10  a  day.  This  proves  that 
regulating  wages  Is  not  the  solution  of  our 
problems.  When  the  organized  workers  get 
a  sutwtantlal  raise  up  go  the  prices,  and  all 
the  thousands  who  are  not  organized  and 
those  living  on  a  fixed,  income  are  the  ones 
who  must  Innocently  suffer.  Therefore,  we 
Americans  must  realize  that,  in  order  to  bal- 
ance things,  we  must  not  continue  to  raise 
wages  but  rnust  lower  prices  In  order  to  bal- 
ance our  standard  of  living. 

When  a  man  with  a  wife- and  three  chil- 
dren, and  earning  $3,600  a  year,  has  difBculty 
making  ends  meet,  although  they  are  very 
good  managers,  live  economically  and  have 
no  luxvu-ies.  there  is  something  radically 
wrong. 

We  won  the  war  In  Europe  and  in  the 
Pacific,  but  we  are  not  winning  this  war  that 
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our  own  doocitepa.  And  we  are  not 
to  win  It  hy  gtvlnc  *  sutetanttal  raise 
favored   nnJnorlty    because   they    are 


solution  of  the  strike  racket  Is  to  estab- 
a  Nation-wide  proJlt -sharing  plan  and 
t  it  so  the  empl(  yee  must  stay  on  the 
In    order   to   participate      All   disagree- 

cculd  be  settled  by  a  national  commls- 
while  the  tmptoyec*  continued  working. 
How  Ammtfaam,  stop  and  think  before 
Xixi  late      Don't  let  our  country  destroy 

fron\  wtthm. 

all  of  us  organize  to  bring  the  cost  of 
g  down  to  the  level  of  our  incomes,  so 
an  again  enjoy  the  freedom  which  was 
heritage  of  our  forefathers, 
of  the  hopeful  Americans. 

jK3at  L    Sheltcn 
BkcK   Hill.    Md 
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?ve;ulation.  Control,  or  Ownership 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

or    OKI  AHONM 

1$  THE  HOU&E  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 
Mir.    BOREN.      Mr.    Speaker,    under 


len 


4nc 

In 


His 


re  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 


ORi .  I  Include  the  following  address  of 
Ga  .'  R  Brown  before  the  forum  of  the 
!iv  estori  Leatjue.  Inc.,  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.. 
Folruary  28.  1946: 

The   sub;pct   .i  to   me   enci  mpassrs 

n  V  Ide  ran^e.  ai.  .  luly  under  the  time 

p«r  nitteil  .mly  a  bird  s-eyv  sketch  Is  possible. 
My  remarks  will  be  prim.inly  confined  to 
the  electric  utilities. 

I  beiieve  thoroughly  in  the  private-enter- 
pri;  e  svstem.  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to 
(  ownership    and    <  •  of 

<  .ties      I  fav'>r  reasoi;  ..ula- 

bui   I   .i::'.  minute   control 

■•>       h    gome  t'     agencies    call 

rt.;  il.if ion.  I  ai^ree  heartily  with  Bernard 
M  5.iruch.  who  last  Sunday  emphasized  the 
p<ii  It  that  the  issue  of  today  is — Station 
\er  us  IndivldualLsm.  He  went  on  to  say, 
■  Tl  e  process  of  Individual  effort  which  we 
c.ill  a  capitalistic  system  may  not  he  the 
uU  mate,  but  It  Is  the  best  thus  far  devised. 
It  1  Las  proved  Itself  so  In  peace  and  In  war. 
1    tr'.leve    in    trv.r.j;    »^i    better    that    system 

•  11  "  It  IS  my  belief 
y  i^f  the  American 
ci:!:ens  Delieve  m  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem I  am  convinced  that.  If  today  a  refer- 
ei-.dum  were  held  uj>on  the  question  of  prl- 
yaf  versus  Oovernmtnt  ownership  and  op- 
cr.i  ion  of  the  electric  utilities,  the  American 
IX"'  I  ■    '  -in  favor 

of 

Eut.  \i"-»  ">•'>  a»k-  '  H.  .'  the  writers 

^.<    speakers  who.  In  ntw    .  ;;,  magazines, 

on  the  public  platform  predict  that  with- 
the  not-far-distant  future  there  will  be 
cor  iplete  government  ownership  of  the  gei?.- 
era  ion.  transmission,  and  sale  of  electric 
ene-gy?"  Are  these  men  timid:  are  they 
eas  ly  fr;  J.  are"  they  seeing  hobgoblins 

ttn<  er   tl.  No;    l   bolieve  not.      They 

mre   right — .  nt    tend- 

encies are  t.  ..-  future. 

If  ihe  present  prukjram.  involving  the  setting 
up  of  public  agencies  not  alone  for  genera- 
tloi  1  but  for  the  transmission  and  sale  of 
ele<trlc  energy  continues,  then  It  Is  as  cer- 
taii  as  night  follows  the  day  that  private 
•tet  trie  utilities  will  be  destroyed. 

A  man's  life  will  be  quickly  extinguished 
If  )  e  IS  hung  or  shot.  But  a  alow  death 
ma;  be  brought  about  In  many  other  ways, 
mentality  may  be  damaged  by  continu- 


ous aspersions  against  his  reputation:  his  . 
txxly  may  be  Impaired  by  lack  of  proper 
nourishment:  spiritually  he  may  be  maimed 
and  warped  by  denial  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. So.  too.  It  Is  with  private  electric 
utility  business.  The  advocates  of  Govern- 
ment ownership  are  keenly  aware  that  they 
cannot  bring  about  at  once  the  complete 
adoption  of  such  a  program,  but  many  of 
them,  shrewd,  farsighted,  and  not  too  fin- 
icky, appreciate  that  If  you  can  besmirch 
and  destroy  the  reputation  of  the  utility 
exertitives  and  thus  arouse  suspicion  and 
(  'an  at  wisely  selected  points 

I  .  'y    owned    projects    generat- 

ing, transmitting,  and  selling  energy  in  com- 
petition with  the  private  utilities;  and  if 
yu  adopt  a  program  of  regulation  so  wholly 
unreasonable  and  destructive  that  the 
.security  holders  will  see  their  Investments 
(  then   eventually   there  will   be  but 

I  ilt.  and  that   Is  Government  owner- 

ship oX  our  i: 

One  of  th  si  influences  leading  to 

Gi  vernment  ownership  and  operation  of  our 
electric  utilities  Is  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion. It.  of  course,  is  not  the  only  body  or 
group  whose  influence  is  in  this  direction,  but 
It  Is  an  ambitious  Commission  with  tremen- 
doiL-i  power,  and  It  hesitates  not  to  exert  its 
powerful  support  for  the  extension  of  Govern- 
ment ownership. 

You  probably  have  all  heard  of  the  Ameri- 
can prisoner  of  war  in  the  German  camp  who, 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape, 
decided  to  build  a  mousetrap.  This  trap  is 
now  being  shown  around  the  country,  and 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  after  entry  of 
the  trap -the  mouse  is  given  one  chance  to 
esca})e.  But  the  Federal  Power  Commission, 
If  they  have  their  way.  will  not  give  the  pri- 
vate utilities  evi-n  the  one  chance  of  avoiding 
destruction. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  let  us  be  frank, 
candid,  and  even  blunt.  Let  us  not  use 
weasel  words.  The  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion apparently  allows  no  opportunity  to  pass 
wherein  they  can  arouse  prejudice  or  sus- 
picion against  the  private  companies  The 
Commission  gives  no  credit  to  the  electric 
utilities  for  doing  the  magnificent  Job  during 
the  war  concerning  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Kruc, 
Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board,  said: 
•Power  has  never  been  too  little  nor  too  late." 
When  the  electric-utility  companies  had  the 
courage  to  go  to  court  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ment of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  the  Commission 
termed  these  companies  •powerful  and  ruth- 
less utility  systems"  and  '•recalcitrant  ex- 
ploiters of  the  public  service." 

Leland  Olds  Is  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission.  Samuel  Ferpuson.  the 
courageous  and  scholarly  president  of  the 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Co .  says  that 
Mr  Olds  *has  perhaps  the  greatest  power 
over  anyone  in  the  countn-  to  effect  and 
destroy  the  electric  and  gas  Industries." 
Tliere  can  be  no  question  that  Mr.  Olds  has 
iUkpted  a  determined  and  persistent  policy 
to  arouse  an  animosity  among  the  people 
against  private  utilities.  Because  the  utili- 
ties advertised  the  advantas^es  of  prUate 
ownership,  he  said  "What  have  we  to  oppose 
to  this  malign  campaign,  the  last  stand  of 
the  devil  of  self-interest  against  the  great 
upswing  of  the  common  Interest."  And  Mr. 
Olds  goes  on  to  ridicule  such  advertising  as 
an  attempt  to  manufacture  and  sell  national 
ideals  to  th'  "••  like  chewing  gum. 

In  his  te  given  before  the  Boren 

committee  cf  the  House  on  J.inuary  29  last, 
he  repeated  substantially  the  same  Ideas.  In 
his  speech  before  the  Peoples  Lobby  Confer- 
ence at  Washington  on  the  9lh  of  this  month, 
he  charged  the  utilities  of  maintaining  '•well- 
financed  efforts  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
great  benefits,  which  will  flow  from  such  a 
power  program^'  (meaning  similar  to  the 
T\'.M.  and  he  speaks  In  referring  to  the 
'  -    ••of  the  centralized  control  of  the 

s  economic  life  by  an  all-powerful 
corporate  bureaucracy." 


And  again  In  this  speech,  he  said.  "The 
country's  business  Is  no  longer  seeking  a  Just 
return  for  serving  the  consumer  needs  of  the 
people,  but  Is  seeking  maximum  profits 
through  exploitation  of  those  needs."  Many 
more  statements  of  like  Import  could  be 
quoted.  Is  It  any  wonder,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  public  elected  official 
must  be  a  man  of  real  courage  to  stand  up 
and  argue  for  private  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  our  utilities  systems  and  urge  lair 
play  to  such  business  and  its  Investors. 
With  the  charges,  the  Insinuations  and  the 
character-df-  propaganda.  It  Is  thor- 

oughly und< :  )le  why  a  man  in  public 

life  hesitates  to  be  classified  as  a  friend  of 
the  private  utilities. 

We  have  had  in  the  last  few  years  a  vast 
expanj.on  of  Government  participation  In  the 
electrlc-uMlity  field.  We  have  the  TVA.  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the  REA 
C  nperatives.  the  Public  Utility  Districts,  etc. 
We  find  these  public  acencles  generating 
electric  energy,  building  iransmis--ion  lines, 
and  eng.'glng  In  direct  competition  with  the 
private  utilities.  We  find  Federal  projects 
under  the  law  giving  preferences  as  to  serv- 
ice and  rates  to  public  agencies  and  cooper- 
atives. We  find  Government  projects  and 
public  aijencles  taking  ever  private  com- 
panies The  TVA  has  taken  over  and  de- 
stroyed as  tax-paying  enterprises  all  or  part 
of  32  private  utilities.  We  find  public- 
utility  districts  condemning  private  utili- 
ties and  securing  the  funds  for  payment 
from  the  REA.  We  find  a  program  Instituted 
for  the  development  of  the  country's  water- 
power  resources  by  the  Government  In 
connection  with  the  multi-purpose  river 
basin  programs.  The  chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission.  In  an  address  at 
Peoples'  Lobby  Conference  on  the  9th  day  of 
this  month,  listed  over  30  rivers  of  the  United 
States  that  might  be  harnessed  In  this  vast 
pri^ram. 

A-i.sumlng  for  the  sake  of  argtiment  the 
premise  that  a  government  should  be  al- 
lowed to  compete  with  its  citizens,  certainly 
no  fair-minded  man  would  ever  say  that 
such  competition  should  not  be  on  a  fair 
and  even  basis.  The  privately  owned  electric 
utilities  pay  In  taxes  24  percent  of  their  gro.ss 
operating  revenues  The  rtihlic-power  group 
pay  not  1  cent  In  Federal  taxes  and  receive 
low-Interest  rates  based  upon  Government 
credit.  They  issue  tax-free  securities  In 
whatever  amount  desired  while  the  owners 
of  the  bonds  md  stock  of  private-electric 
utilities  according  to  the  testimony  of  W.  F. 
Sher*ood.  Ass'stant  Commissioner  of  Inter- 
nal Rcv^-nue  given  before  the  Boren  com- 
mittee en  October  22.  1945.  pay  out  32  14 
percent  of  said  dividends  and  Interest  in 
income  taxes.  The  public  group  receives  free 
grants  of  money  and  are  generally  free  from 
making  reports  and  practically  all  regula- 
tions. 

Can  any  fair-minded  person  say  that  this 
Is  fair  competition''  No:  It  is  competition 
that  will  destroy  private  enterprise.  I  have 
read  testimony  to  the  effect  that  there  is 
not  a  public  agency  in  the  country  in  the 
electric  field  which.  If  It  had  to  pay  the 
taxes  of  the  private  utilities,  would  be  oper- 
ating In  the  black.  Who  will  assert  that 
Government  competition  could  stand  up 
against  privately  owned  utilities  If  the  said 
public  agencies  were  not  subsidized  Federal 
-  tax  free  and  in  receipt  of  so  many  favors 
and  preferences. 

And  yet  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
terms  the  Government  cperation  of  utilities 
as  a  yard.stlck.  A  yardstick.  What  mockery. 
Give  to  the  public  agencies  exemption  from 
taxes,  free  their  securities  holders  from  the 
payment  of  Income  taxes,  subsidize  the  agen- 
cies, give  them  all  kinds  of  advantages; 
then  such  competition  is  called  a  yardstick. 
Mr.  Olds  In  his  speech  on  February  9  of  this 
year  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  Is  providing  sta- 
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tlstlcs  whereby  people  may  compare  the 
rates.  He  states.  "These  statistics  enable 
the  people  In  New  England,  for  example. 
-  to  compare  the  rates  they  are  paying  with 
those  paid  by  people  living  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  area,  or  In  the  service  area  of  such 
municipal  plants  us  those  In  Seattle  or 
Tacoma.  Wash."  Does  he  say  anything  about 
the  advantages  given  by  the  Government  to 
the  public  agencies?  Does  he  advise  the 
people  that  where  there  is  Government  own- 
ership, such  property  Is  removed  from  the 
tax  rolls.  Does  he  point  out  that  the  advan- 
tages given  to  one  locality  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  rest  of  the  country?  Does  he  even 
mention  the  fact  that  the  elimination  of 
property  from  the  tax  rolls  Imposes  a  greater 
burden  on  the  remaining  taxpayers  of  the 
country? 

No:  the  Federal  Power  Commls.slon  Is  not 
Interested  In  presenting  the  true  picture  In 
fact,  according  to  Mr  Eli.~ha  Freedman's  ar- 
ticle In  the  February  28.  1946,  Issue  of  Public 
Utilities  Portnightiy,  when  Mr.  Olds  was 
asked  why  Commission  report  did  not  pre- 
sent the  facts  accurately  and  indicate  the 
increr.se  in  consumers'  rates  due  to  taxation. 
Mr.  Olds  replied  that  the  Comml.s.sion  did 
not  try  to  explain  the  facts  but  merely  re- 
corded them.  What  can  ainy  falr.-minded 
citizen  think  of  such  a  procedure?  Can  the 
establishment  of  public  agencies  be  called  a 
yardstick?  Would  it  not  be  more  accurate 
to  call  this  stick  a  bludgeon,  to  stifle  and 
kill  private  enterprise?  Cannot  the  people 
cf  this  country  be  brought  to  understa.id 
the  motive  of  Mr.  Olds  and  his  kind? 

We  are  not  left  in  the  dark  as  to  Mr.  Old  s 
philosophy  of  government.  He  believes  in 
Government  ownership.  He  says.  "A  real 
democracy  must  be  a  democracy  carrying  on 
Its  own  business."  and  refers  to  the  creation 
of  a  cooperative  State  as  in  not  only  the 
noblest  but  also  the  most  adventurous  of 
undertakings 

And  this  Commission  which  has  demon- 
strated that  It  believes  In  Government  own- 
ership. Is  the  body  which  regulates  the  serv- 
ices and  rates  of  the  private  utilities  under 
Federal  Jurisdiction  Is  It  not  a  fair  ques- 
tion to  ask:  Can  a  group  of  men  who  belle\e 
in  government  ownership  and  operation  of 
electric  utilities  and  who  believe  that  regula- 
/  tlon  of  private  utilities  Is  a  failure,  be  Just 
and  equitable  toward  those  utilities  under 
their  Jurisdiction?  I  cannot  help  but  belle\e 
that  men  In  an  administrative  agency,  whose 
duty  it  Is  to  regulate  a  utility  should  believe 
that  reculatlon  Is  the  proper  procedure  and 
practice  We  have  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission adopting  an  interpretation  of  origi- 
nal cost  as  the  cost  when  first  devoted  to  the 
public  service,  and  then  the  members  of  that 
Commission  gloat  over  their  success  in  elim- 
inating from  the  plant  accounts  of  the  utili- 
ties 01  this  country,  millions  of  dollars  which 
were  expended  in  good  faith  and  at  fair  price. 

"What  do  the  investors  In  private  utilities 
think  when  they  see  their  Investments  dim- 
inish by  reason  and  because  of  the  strange 
phiU.srphy  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion? As  Attorney  Randall  LeBoeuf  has 
^  pointed  out  In  an  article  In  the  George 
Washington  Law  Review  for  December,  1945. 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  adjustment 
account  (where  the  utility  must  set  up  the 
difference  between  original  cost  as  defined 
by  the  Commission  and  the  price  paid)  "It  is 
believed  that  every  dollar  so  classified  has 
been  ordered  written  off  and  all  at  the  ex- 
pense cf  the  investors." 

Under  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Act  It  has 
l)een  and  it  Is  now  necessary  to  dispose  of 
many  of  the  operating  companies.  If  an- 
other utility  buys  said  company  at  its  pres- 
ent value  then  it  will  find  that  the  Federal 
Commission  will  order  the  excess  between 
the  original  cost  when  first  devoted  to  the 
public  service  and  the  price  paid,  written  out 
of  the  plant  account.  The  public  agencies 
can  pay  anything  they  desire,  and  they  can 
put  on  and  keep  on   their  books  whatever 


price  Is  paid.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of 
these  operating  companies  are  being  sold  to 
public  agencies?  Could  a  more  shrewd  and 
cunning  plan  be  devised  to  hasten  the  day  of 
complete  government  ownership  of  our  pri- 
vate utilities? 

When  you  have  a  Commission  and  Its  staff 
believing  in  Government  ownership,  with 
many  members  thereof  showing  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  private  utilities,  what 
can  one  think  of  the  fairness  of  procedure 
which  makes  this  body  the  investigator,  the 
prosecutor,  the  Judge,  and  the  Jury?  And 
then  we  have  the  provision  of  the  statute, 
which  provides  that  upon  an  appeal,  the  find- 
ing of  the  Commission  as  to  facts  shall  be 
conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence. And  when  the  Commission  can  fur- 
nish substantial  evidence  by  its  own  engi- 
neers, by  its  own  accountants,  by  its  own  em- 
ployees, one  cannot  view  the  Situation  with 
equanimity  if  he  is  a  believer  in  the  private 
enterprise  system.  This  is  not  a  system  of 
reasonable  regulation.  It  Is  a  system  of 
dcmination  and  control  which  will  hasten 
the  end  of  privately  owned  utilities. 

Of  course,  the  people  of  this  country  have 
a  right  to  have  public  ownership  of  their 
utililies  If  they  so  desire.  But  the  deter- 
mination of  that  Issue  should  not  be  fore- 
closed by  an  indirect,  insidious  back-door 
entrance.  When  I  hear  certain  persons  ex- 
tolling private  enterprise  but  at  the  same 
time  advertising  the  establishment  of  public 
agencies  for  generation  and  distribution  of 
electric  energy.  I  think  of  the  Bible  story  of 
Isaac  being  deceived  by  Jacob  and  saying. 
"It  is  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the  hand  of 
Esau."  No:  it  was  not  the  hand  of  Esau. 
Let  us  not  be  beguiled  by  the  Jacobs  of  today 
masquerading  as  Esaus.  Many  countries  in 
recent  years  were  taken  over  by  fifth  col- 
umnists' activities.  They  infiltrated  into  va- 
rious sections  of  the  country,  and  when  the 
time  came,  the  country  was  without  ade- 
quate defense.  Let  us  stop  this  infiltration 
of  public  agencies  now  before  it  goes  so  far 
that  Government  ownershp  le  inevitable. 

Cannot  something  be  done?  If  I  am  right 
in  my  belief  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
American  people  really  believe  in  private 
enterprise,  the  time  for  action  is  now.  Some 
Federal  statistics  thould  be  repealed,  others 
greatly  amended.  My  time  does  not  permit 
a  discussion  of  such  statutes.  Conscious  as 
I  am  that  advertisements  by  utilities  or  In- 
vestors will  be  discounted  by  some  people 
because  of  the  charge  of  self  Interest,  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  message  in  favor  of  private 
enterprise  mu.":t  be  carried  to  the  people. 
Does  labor  believe  in  Government  ownership? 
Do  the  majority  of  professional  men  In  this 
country  believe  In  Government  ownership? 
Are  the  great  groups  of  farmers  ready  to 
throw  away  the  system  which  has  made  this 
country  strong  and  prosperous?  Yes;  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Baruch.  The  Issue  of  today  Is 
"Statlsm  against  Individualism."  Let  us  not 
capitulate.  Let  us  not  cringe  or  fall  on  our 
knees  before  this  ambitious,  energetic,  but 
dangerous  philosophy  of  the  all-powerful 
state.  Remember  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
right.  '•You  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  of 
the  time."  Now  Is  the  time  for  action..  Not 
statlsm  but  Individualism  mtist  be  our 
watchword. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NFW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  March  26,  1946 

Mr.    GAMBLE.      Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Standard-Star,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 


recently  published  an  editorial  titled 
"Time  Is  on  the  Side  of  UNO."  Pcrmi.<=- 
slon  having  heretofore  been  given  me 
by  the  House,  I  insert  this  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  as  follows: 

TIME   IS  ON   THE   SIDE  OF   UNO 

As  delegates  of  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization begin  to  gather  In  New  York  City  for 
the  second  session,  enforced  by  the  official 
secretariat  to  Implement  arrangements  for 
both  the  Interim  and  permanent  headquar- 
ters, we  believe  the  petty  objections  to  UNO 
will  gradually  disappear. 

Time  will,  we  are  confident,  wipe  out  the 
annoyances  and  Inconveniences  and  misun- 
derstandings. And  a  few  years  hence  many 
who  have  worried  unduly  will  lock  back  and 
feel  a  bit  ashamed  at  their  raucous  objec- 
tions to  friendly  cooperation. 

For  our  part,  until  a  better  defense  against 
the  atomic  bomb  Is  revealed,  we  shall  con- 
tinue mllitantly  in  support  of  UNO  and  its 
objective  of  permanent  world  peace. 


The  Shawano  Bank  Case 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  Bankers  Service  Letter  of 
February  27, 1948.  from  the  Rowley  Serv- 
ice Bureau  of  Madison.  Wis.: 

THE    SHAWANO    BANK    CASE 

Yesterday  we  read  In  the  newspapers  that 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at 
Washington  has  denied  the  appeal  of  the 
Shawano  National  Bank  In  Its  fight  against 
the  OPA  None  of  the  news  stories  that  we 
have  read  give  this  matter  the  weight  or 
Importance  that  It  deserves. 

This  decision  affects  every  bank  In  the 
United  States.  It  affects  every  citi7en  of  the 
United  States  that  has  a  bank  account.  Not 
only  has  the  Shawano  National  Bank  lost  its 
case:  every  bank  has  lost  the  relationship 
of  confidence  and  trust  which  has  heretofore 
existed  between  banks  and  their  depositors. 
No  longer  can  a  customer  safely  entrust  his 
business  secret  to  his  bank.  Not  only  can 
every  bank  be  required  to  turn  "States  evi- 
dence "  against  Its  own  customers,  but  every 
banker  could  be  required  to  "squeal  "  on  his 
customers  in  advance  and  before  they  have 
been  charged  with  any  claim  or  violation  of 
law  or  rtgulailon. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  sustains  the  position  of  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Chicago,  and  the  position  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Wisconsin,  at  Milwaukee.  All  hold  that  a 
bank  can  be  required  to  disclose  any  In- 
formation that  it  may  have  in  regard  to  Its 
customer's  affairs  to  Investigators  from  the 
OPA  at  any  time  during  an  investigation 
before  any  action  Is  begun  and  before  any 
charges  are  made  against  the  customer. 

It  Is  easy  to  dismiss  this  decision  without 
giving  due  weight  to  Its  seriousness  by  merely 
arguing  that  the  OPA  is.  after  all.  an  emer- 
gency pioposltion.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the 
war  is  over  and  that  the  OPA  will  soon  be 
abolished  and  that  in  the  few  remaining  years 
of  the  OPA  the  decision  will  not  bother  too 
many  banks. 

But  the  war  has  been  over  for  6  months 
and  the  OPA  still  exists.     We  can  understand 


ALSul 


ihy  itj  must  continue  In  existence  for  a  con- 
Kidcra|:e  perad.     But  the  OPA  U  BtlU  con- 
It*     dictatorial,     Inqulslorlal.     and 
.;ke  tactics  in  a  manner  that  we  can- 
i^kderstand.    now    that    the    Immediate 
of  the  war  U  past, 
even  If  tlie  OPA  were  abolished,  or  If 
Its  tactics,  the  decision  Is  stiU  there 
recedent  for  other  cases,  and  It  Is  a 
precedent.     We  dtscus.'^ed  this  par- 
case  In  our  bulletin  of  November  21. 
In   that  bulletin   we  called  attention 
fact  that  other  ofllces  claim  similar 
powers      Other    Federal    agencies, 
will  not  disappear  after  the  emergency 
.  claim  similar  rights      The  Wi.=cor.sin 
of    Taxation    claims    simiUr    rights, 
t  hat  those  agencies  have  this  precedent 
upon,  no  bunker  will  ever  dare  to  re- 
open the  bank's  books  for  the  Inspec- 
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'  .nks  have  any 
black-market 
of  any  kind,  but  cer- 
V  open  for  Investigators 
rds  of  every  account  In 
Tlie  decision  clearly 
lermit   Investigators  to  go  through  the 
s  of  a  bank  in  regard  to  the  business  of 
dustomer  who  is  under  suspicion. 
Under  this  decision,  what  Is  there  to  pre- 
nvestisators  from  u.sing  the  banks  as 
r.t?     What  IS  there  to  prevent 
I  nf  each  hHnk"s  records  to  find 

hu  :  •v  through  his  ac- 

th,;  irlly   t>e  consistent 

ril5  business?     What  better  place  could 
be  to  get  a  list  i  f  n.tSn.e  who  ought  to 
cted  of  tax  <i  What  Ijetter 

could  there  be  tv  ;,..>.  .  ut  what  grocer, 
or    baker    was    making    too    much 
It   would  seem   that   this  decision 
tfiQnlte  possibilities  for  future  abuses. 
e  SI  'in  on  this 

re  i!  k-<  can   be 

ilabie  for  any  «.tni  .is- 

may  sustain   i  .a- 

Ktven    out    In   situations   of   this   kind, 
fact    that    a    tes^t    case    has    been    run 
gh  and  decided  adversely  to  the  bank 
ts   sufficient    to   protect    all    banks 
liar  situations.    This  la  the  only  good 
that  has  resulted  from  this  piece  of  lltl- 
1     Banks  now  know  that  they  are  com- 
to  give   lilt  !i   when   requested 

eed  have  no  .  .    n  Ht»ut  giving  In- 

undar  Uwae  circumstances. 
:ik's  cuatomers.  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
lot  tike  this  decision,  and  what  we  are 
of  Is  that  they  will  more  Ukely  blame 
Mnk  for  dlscloalng  their  business  le- 
than  to  blame  the  Ov>vernment  which 
orced  the  bank  to  cviinply  with  iti  re- 


are  aorrv  that  this  decision  had  to  be 

We    c  t-nt    the    Shawano    Na- 

Biuik.  >«■    they    have    had    the 

to  &ght  thu  thing  through.     We  are 

that    no  other   banks  saw   fit   to  Join 

and  lend  them  their  moral  support  In 

flght. 


Cannot  Veterans  Get  Surplus  Prop- 


er y  7— Here  Is  Where  Over  Six  Billions 


ol 


Surplus  Property  Went 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HQN.  WILUAM  H.  STEVENSON 

o»   WncONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

MK  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
thoigh  servicemen  are  suppo^ied  to  have 
prio  ities  to  secure  civilian  surplus  mer- 


chandise  and  cars  to  help   reestablish 
themselves  in  business,  in  their  homes, 
their  occupations,  and  professions,  the 
letters  I  am  getting  in  every  mail  indi- 
cate the  returned  veteran  is  not  getting 
the  surplus  war  goods  he  is  entitled  to. 
This  refers  to  all  types  of  surplus  prop- 
erty.    The  veteran  needs   this  surplus 
merchandise,  but  he  is  not  getting  it  from 
his  Government.   The  Senate  War  Inves- 
tigating Committee  ha.s  reported  to  Con- 
gress that  over  $6,000,000  OCO  worth  of 
surplus  property,   mostly  of   a  civilian 
nature,  which  has  been  lying  in  British 
ports  and  in  British  warehouses,  has  been 
sold  by  our  Government  to  the  British 
Government  at  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
The  State  Department  has  agreed  to  sell 
over  $6,000  000.000  worth  of  brand-new 
surplus  property  to  Great   Britain   for 
$650000.000.     In  other  words,  we  have 
handed  Great  Britain  by  this  one  deal 
alone  r*  gift  of  more  than  $5,000,000,000. 
That  is  one  reason  why  our  veterans  in 
this  country  are  not  able  to  pet  the  sur- 
plus property  they  need,  and  on  which 
they  are  supposed  to  have  priority.    By 
this  one  deal  alone  we  have  given  to 
Great  Britain  more  than  she  is  asking 
us  to  give  her  under  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  $4  OOO.OOO  000  loan. 


Proposed  Amendment  to  Pay  Raise  Bill 


low  salaries  being  paid  the  bulk  of  our 
Federal  employees  who  are  below  the 
$2,000  salary  level.  The  table  below  in- 
dicates the  rates  oi  pay  under  my  pro- 
posal: 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1946 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Federal  pay-raise  bill  is  scheduled 
for  cort^ideraton  in  the  House  on 
Wednesday.  I  shall  expect  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  that  will,  in  sub- 
stance, substitute  the  18 'j -percent  in- 
crea.se  "acro-ss  the  board"  provision  in 
the  bill  propo.sed  by  the  committee.  The 
amendment  I  shall  offer  provides  the 
basic  formula  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
Senate  bill  1415.  which  is  on  a  graduated 
scale  instead  of  the  18.5  percent  "across 
the  board"  proposal.  My  amendment 
follows  Senate  1415,  except  that  I  pro- 
pose an  increa.se  of  45  percent  instead  of 
36  percent — being  an  Increase  of  9  per- 
cent— on  the  first  $1,200  per  annum 
t>asic  salary  or  fraction  thereof,  prevail- 
ing in  June  1945.  For  example,  an  em- 
plo>-ee  now  receiving  an  annual  salary 
of  $1,440  would,  under  my  proposal,  re- 
ceive $1,740.  Ijeing  an  increase  on  his 
pre.^ent  salary  of  20.8  p>ercent. 

Most  significantly,  my  proposal  will 
result  in  greater  increases  to  those  em- 
ployees now  receiving  $2,700  per  year  or 
under,  than  under  the  18.5  percent  flat 
increase  adopted  by  the  committee.  The 
difference  in  levels  is  less  than  $100  until 
it  reaches  $3,700.  and  less  than  $200  un- 
til it  reaches  $4,700.  My  proposal  is  not 
so  liberal  with  those  who  receive  $5,600 
or  more. 

I  l)elieve  my  proposal  will  result  in  fair 
treatment  for  those  who  have  l)een 
hardest  hit  by  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  will  remedy  the  defect  of  too 
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How  Do  We  Get  Tough? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2,  1946 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Endicott  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Bulletin: 

HOW  DO  WI  GET  TOUCH? 

George  H  Earle.  former  Governor  of  Penn- 
sylvania, but  never  a  top-ranking  statesman, 
propo6e<l  a  get  tough  (x>llcy  with  Russia  over 
the  week  end.  a  policy  which  is  being  advo- 
rated  In  almost  all  discussion  groups  these 
days. 

E^'r^ybody  seems  to  think  we  should  get 
tough  with  Russia  and  none  of  us  seem  hesi- 
tant to  say  so.  Like  as  not,  the  people  who 
speak  out  this  way  are  the  same  people  who. 
a  few  months  ago.  were  clamoring  to  "bring 
our  boys  home  •  •  •  all  of  'em  •  •  • 
and  quick  " 

There's  a  definite  connection  l)etween  the 
two  thoughts. 

We  have  brought  our  Ixjys  home.  Most  of 
the  high-point  men  with  battle  service  have 
returned  to  civilian  life.  Few  men  with  long 
service  overseas  are  still  abroad.  The  great  • 
majority  of  those  overseas  are  the  recruits 
shipped  over  shortly  l)efore  the  war  ended, 
or  since. 

Furthermore,  we've  seen  our  Air  Force  re- 
duced to  a  fraction  of  what  it  was  on  VE-day.'~ 
A  great  portion  of  our  Navy  lies  In  American 
harbors,  unmanned 

That  Is  as  It  should  be.  The  men  who  did 
a  great  Job  of  winning  the  war  should  b«! 
released  from  service  now  that  the  flghtlnc 
Is  over. 

Unfortunately,  all  the  world  knows  we'vn 
disbanded  our  armed  services,  that  we  havo 
only  a  skeleton  of  the  amazing  Army  and  th«> 
magnificent  Navy  scattered  over  the  world. 
That  being  the  case,  a  few  liberties  wUl  b.5 
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taken  by  nations  who  conceivably  might  bt 
willing  to  grapple  with  us. 

No  one  In  the  United  Slates  wants  another 
war — at  least  no  one  with  any  honest,  decent, 
humanitarian  ideals  All  of  us  are  tired  of 
pulling  someone  else  s  chestnuts  out  of  the 
Are.  Nor  do  we  Intend  to  flght  Russia  to 
protect  British  oil  Interests  In  Iran.  It  will 
take  serious  ageression  to  interest  the  Amer- 
ican people  In  going  to  war  again  within  this 
generation. 

But  we  should,  for  the  time  being,  keep 
more  than  a  token  force  in  certain  trouble 
.spots.  We  don't  want  to  get  tough,  but 
there  should  be  .some  deterrent  In  case  a 
potential  enemy  chootes  to  l)ecome  trouble- 
some. 

The  American  people  do  not  wish  to  make 
war  with  Rus.sla.  We  hope  the  Russian  peo- 
ple feel  the  same  way  about  America  In 
case,  however,  some  of  the  Soviet  statesmen 
or  Soviet  marshals  become  overambltlous, 
a  well-lralned.  well-equipped  American  mili- 
tary team  will  do  more  to  prevent  war  than 
all  the  notes  and  \'erbal  remonstrances  of 
our  well-meaning  Department  of  State. 

We  can  t)e  thankful  that  the  great  dis- 
charged force,  the  men  and  women  who  have 
returned  to  civilian  pursuits,  provide  a  great 
reservoir  of  military  might  if  we  should  be 
attacked  and  placed  on  pure  defensive. 
Meanwhile,  we  might  keep  our  recruits  well 
trained  and  our  Air  Force  well  groomed  to 
hold  the  line  until  such  time  as  trained 
reser^-lsts  could  be  shipped  to  the  trouble 
zone. 

That  unhappy  condition  will  not  come  to 
pti.'-s  If  all  of  us  put  our  hearts  and  minds 
behind  the  effort  for  an  enduring  peace. 
That  is  the  challenge  to  us.  Perhaps,  too. 
that  Is  the  best  method  of  getting  tough 
with  Russia. 


Telegram   of  California   Processors   and 
Growers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALITORNl* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  including  herewith  a  wire 
recently  received  from  the  California 
Processors  and  Growers  in  California. 

The  failure  of  the  Interested  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  effect  a  solution  to  the 
Jurisdictional  dispute  which  has  closed 
most  of  the  canneries  in  California  has 
made  it  necessary  for  the  California 
Proces.^ors  and  Growers  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  California's  valuable 
fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 

Oakland   Caltt.,  Mareh  30.  1946.  ^ 
ConuTcssman  John  Z    Anckssow, 
Huusv  Office   Budding. 

Wew^hmgton.  D.  C. 

All  canners  represented  by  California  Proc- 
essors and  Growers,  Inc..  have  determined 
to  take  every  step  necessary  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  California's  fruit  and  veget.nble  crops. 
As  one  of  those  steps  they  will  resume  their 
regular  and  customary  labor  relations  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

On  March  1  at  the  Ijehest  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  they  suspended  the 
contractual  and  bargaining  relations  with 
the  A,  F.  of  L.  which  had  existed  without  In- 
terruption for  9  years. 

This  suspension  has  already  resulted  In 
substantial  losses  In  the  spinach  crop  and  In 
the  .'toppage  of  cannery  plant  preparations 
which  each  year  are  essential  for  canning 


the  oncoming  asparacns  and  fruits,  aprlccts, 
peaches,  pears,  and  fruit-cocktail.  Farmers 
fear  to  commit  themselves  to  the  planting  of 
the  great  acreages  of  tomatoes  for  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  harvesting  which  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  people  with  this  valuable  food. 

A  condition  approaching  chaos  involving 
fanners,  workers  and  consumers  In  Its  conse- 
quences is  mounting  rapidly  day  by  day.  In 
that  chaos  the  major  fruit  and  vegetable 
croiK  of  the  State  are  likely  to  be  lost. 

With  proper  consideration  for  a  statement 
from  any  Government  iKiard.  the  canners 
have  up  to  now  heeded  the  opinions  regard- 
ing what  they  could  and  could  not  do  ex- 
pressed by  NLRB  at  the  time  it  voided  the 
Boards  October  election  in  the  cannerie.s. 
This  the  canners  did  despite  advice  from 
eminent  lawyers  In  the  East,  m  the  Middle 
West,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  opin- 
ions were  erroneous  and  that  the  canners 
had  no  duty  to  follow  them. 

In  the  30  troubled  and  critical  days  since 
March  1  the  issues  which  the  NLRB  created 
but  did  nothing  to  solve  h;  ve  been  tossed 
from  Government  bureau  to  Government  bu- 
reau and  from  or.e  official  to  another,  not 
excepting  the  President  himself.  Too  hot 
with  politics  for  others  to  handle,  the  issues 
now  come  back  to  the  California  canners. 
They  accept  them  because  no  one  else  will 
act  to  save  the  1946  crops  of  this  State,  and 
the  crops  will  not  wait. 

The  C.  P.  &  G.  canners  have  never  had 
any  contract  with  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Orp.inlzations.  They  are  convinced  that  at 
this  time  the  A.  F.  of  L.  Is  the  barpainlng 
agent  for  a  malority  of  the  workers  now  In 
the  C    P.  &  G    bargaining  unit. 

The  NLRB  determined  that  It  was  in  order 
for  it  to  hod  an  election  between  the  A.  F  of 
L.  and  the  CIO.  in  1945.  when  an  A.  F.  of  L. 
contract  was  In  eflect  It  should  be  equally 
In  order  in  the  future  to  hold  such  an  elec- 
tion while  an  A.  P.  of  L.  contract  Is  in  effect. 

ThP  canners'  1946  agreement  with  the  A  F. 
of  L.  will  be  the  same  type  of  contract  which 
has  been  m  force  during  recent  years.  In 
case  the  NLRB  shall  hereafter  certify  a  differ- 
ent bargaining  agent  for  the  cannery  workers 
the  contract  will  not  continue  beyond  the 
date  when  such  certification  becomes  final. 

The  canners  are  proceeding  with  a  deep 
.sense  ol  public  responsibility.  Some  public 
officials  are  unable,  some  are  unwilling,  all 
have  failed  to  untangle  the  snarl  which  Gov- 
ernment created  The  canners  to  whom  the 
farmers  and  the  consumer  public  look  for 
action  have  no  choice  but  to  try. 
Calitornia  Processors 

A:  GROwims,  Inc.. 
1200  Financial  Center  Buildi-ig. 

Oakland.  Calif. 


Production  of  Fire  Apparahis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Appl  2.  1946 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  telegram: 

Columbus.  Ohio,  March  29,  1946. 
Hon.  Clarence  J    EaowN, 

Hou^e  Office  Building: 
We  are  today  wiring  our  sales  representa- 
tives to  discontinue  acceptance  of  orders  for 
fire  apparatus.  Present  OPA  policies  have 
left  us  no  other  alternative  to  protect  our- 
selves from  rtilnous  losses. 

Seacrave  Corp., 
H.   B.   Spain, 

President. 


Apprenticeship  for  Veterans 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  1  include  an  interview  I  made 
on  Saturday.  March  30.  with  FrancLs  W. 
TuUy.  Jr.,  the  Wa.shington  correspondent 
of  the  Yankee  Network,  over  Station 
WNAC,  Boston,  and  the  Yankee  Network, 
on  the  subject  Apprenticeship  for  Vet- 
erans: 

Mr.  Tdllt.  Congressman  McCormack.  this 
evening  we  are  discussing  apprenticeship  for 
the  returning  veteran.  Do  you  feel  that 
some  further  action  should  be  taken  toward 
this  objective? 

Mr.  McCormack.  Yes,  Pete:  I  most  cer- 
tainly do.  Every  day  thousands  of  mA  are 
returning  from  the  armed  forces  lO  civilian 
life.  They  are  eager  to  take  up  where  they 
left  off  when  they  entered  military  service. 
Uppermost  In  their  minds  is  the  desire  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  prepare  for  one  of 
the  professions  or  trades,  so  they  may  take 
their  places  in  the  economic  life  of  America. 
It  is  our  duty  to  make  immediate  and  definite 
plans  for  the  future  of  these  rettirnlng 
veterans. 

Some  of  tliese  young  men  will  resume  their 
studies  in  Institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  professions.  A 
large  number  of  them,  however,  plan  to  make 
one  of  the  skUled  trades  their  life  work.  It 
is  our  program  for  the  future  of  this  large 
group  that  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
this  evening. 

As  a  doctor  must  complete  his  education 
In  medicine  and  serve  his  Internship  before 
practicins  his  profession,  so  likewise  a  skilled 
tradesman  must  study  the  techniques  of  his 
trade  and  serve  an  apprenticeship  before  he 
can  qualify  as  a  Journeyman. 

Labor,  management,  and  the  public  should 
work  as  a  team,  so  that  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a  trade  can  be  extended  to  the  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  who  have  worked 
and  fought  so  gallantly  to  give  us  victory 
and  bring  peace  to  a  war-torn  world 

Mr.  TuLLT.  Do  you  think  there  Is  room  for 
Industrj-  to  absorb  these  men  In  the  skilled 
trades'' 

Mr.  McCosMACK.  Yes;  Industry  Is  welcom- 
ing the  services  of  returning  veterans  as  po- 
tential craftsmen,  who  may  be  trained 
through  apprenticeship.  Over  5.000.000  all- 
around  skilled  workers  are  required  in  Ameri- 
can Industry,  and  to  mainuin  n  working 
force  that  s!re.  fully  618.000  apprentices 
should  be  employed  all  the  time.  Only  a 
fraction  of  that  number  are  so  employed 
today. 

Mr.  Tullt.  Can  you  think  of  any  specific 
Industries  where  that  situation  would  apply? 
Mr.  McCormack  Let's  look  into  the  future 
and  consider  the  construction  Industry  as  an 
example.  The  construction  industry,  espe- 
cially needs  skilled  men.  and  apprentices. 
Carpenters,  electricians,  painters,  plumbers, 
steamflttcrs.  bricklayers,  sheet-metal  work- 
ers, glaziers,  and  workers  in  many  other 
trades  are  being  urgently  sought  today. 

New  homes  are  needed  for  some  5,000.000 
families.  Including  families  of  more  than 
3.000  000  newly  married  veterans,  and  about 
2.000.000  families  who  have  been  living  with 
friends  and  relatives  because  of  the  housing 
shortage.  The  total  construction  program 
for  the  Nation,  Including'  all  new  building 
projects,  as  well  as  repairs  and  alterations, 
has  been  estimated  at  » 10.900,000 ,000  annual- 
ly during  the  next  5  yeurs. 
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Ac  (irdinj?  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics thi-  cunstructlon  program  will  require  % 
working  force  of  2  840.000  In  1946.  and  this 
nuiD  oer  must  be  Increased  by  a  million  addl- 
lioni  1  workers  before  the  end  of  5  years. 
Mort  than  halt  of  these  workers  must  be 
skill  <!.  If  the  Presidents  veterans'  housing 
prog  am  Is  to  be  fumiled  In  other  word*. 
appr  jximately  a.OCO  000  crafUmen  will  be  re- 
qulr  d  to  do  this  Jcb 

T(  be  assured  of  a  force  that  size  we  should 
indeuure  at  least  250  000  apprentices  this 
year  and  every  year  thereafter  as  many  as 
4a,0<  0  apprentirrs  must  be  graduated  to  fuU- 
ftodi  ed  craftsmanship  in  the  building  trades. 
M '.  Ttna-T  The  Government  iilready  pro- 
vide (  some  assistance  to  a  ycung  man  seek- 
ing in  apprenticeship,  doesn't  It? 

M  r  MoCOKMACK  Yes.  Pete,  we  have  In  this 
eou  itry  a  well-organized  program  for  pro- 
mot  ing  apprenticeship  It  has  been  under 
way  f<w  wverml  years,  but  it  nas  been  serious- 
ly r  (tarded.  first  by  the  depression  and  then 
by  the  war  The  national  movement  was 
glv<  n  Its  impetus  by  a  law  enacted  by  Con- 
greiB  In  1937.  est*blUhlnK  the  Apprentice 
Tra  nlng  Service  In  the  United  States  De- 
pn-f  — ^•■*  f>f  LalXJr  To  advise  the  Apprentice 
T  Service  there  U  the  Pederal  Com- 

mit Lee  on  Apprenticeship  which  Is  the  na- 
tloi  «1  policy-making  body  on  all  major  mat- 
ten  relatinjt  to  apprenticeship 

1  t»en.  under  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  Congress 
has  provided  monthly  subsistence  allowances 
for  the  beneOi  of  veterans  who  want  to  train 
for  a  skilled  trade,  but  cannot  afford  to  do 
BO  1  rithout  financial  aid.  These  Government 
becrflu.  which  amount  to  $65  a  month  to  a 
vet  ran  without  dependents,  and  %90  a  month 
to  I  veteran  with  dependenu.  are  In  addi- 
tion to  the  wages  he  receives  from  his  em- 
plo  rment  while  he  U  serving  his  apprentlce- 
shl  >.  The  total  amount  a  veteran  receives 
•ac  3  month.  Including  hli  apprentice  wage 
an(  Government  payment,  however,  will  not 
»t  iny  time  exceed  the  monthly  wages  paid 
•  J  lurneyman   In   the  same  trade. 

1  o  further  the  national  program,  manage- 
me  It  and  labor  are  working  together  on 
Joli  t  apprenticeship  committees  These 
committees,  which  are  equally  representative 
d  t  mployers  and  workers  In  plants  and  com- 
ma iltles  throughout  the  United  States,  are 
ImI  ig  aatatcd  by  field  representatives  of  the 
Ap\  rvntte*  Training  Service.  Fortunately, 
moi  e  than  half  of  our  States  have  had  the 
(or<  sight  to  establish  their  own  State  appren- 
Ue<  ship  agency,  and  these  State  agencies  are 
pla  ring  an  important  part  In  promoting  ap- 
pre  itlceship. 

1^  r  TuiXT  Wliat  Itirther  steps  do  you  rec- 
om  nend    Congre«nnan  McCormack'' 

K  r  McCoBMACK.  There  are  12  fundamental 
poi  Its.  general  In  cope,  which  I  propose  as 
the  basis  for  every  apprenticeship  program 

First  Individual  ipprentlceship  programs 
aho  Hid  be  established  Ir.  each  trade  for  each 
kw  llty  The««  procnuzis  should  be  formu- 
lati  d  t>y  reprMcntatlve*  of  management 
attt  Ins  li^  with  vhe  representatives  of 
ep  j'TTee* 

h    proviram    should    contain    a 
y  tl  schedule  of  work  experiences 

In  he  trade  and  should  state  the  minimum 
nu  nber  ol  hours  required  for  training  In 
eac  a  major  part 

Third  Each  program  should  show  the  total 
numljer  of  hours  pcceaeary  to  qualify  the 
▼et  tran  as  a  journeyman  In  a  particular 
tra  le 

I  ourth  Kach  program  should  contain  a 
pre  icret.«r  ely  Increaalng  wage  schedule  for 
the    entire  apprenticeship  period 

1  iftb.  There  should  be  a  celling  as  to  the 
nu  Dber  ot  veterans  to  l>e  Indentured  at  any 
on    tune. 

I  Isth.  Approximately  150  hours  per  year 
•IM  uld  be  allowed  for  related  classroom 
Um  ruction 

i  »veuth.  Adestaate  recovda  abould  be  kept 
to   how  the  progrim  being 


Eighth.  There  should  be  a  supervisor  of 
apprentices  for  each  program. 

Ninth.  A  written  agreement  should  be 
signed  by  the  employer  and  the  veteran, 
covernlrg  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
apprenticeship. 

Tenth.  Each  program  and  written  agree- 
ment should  be  recorded  with  the  State  ap- 
prenticeship agencies,  or.  In  the  absence  of 
a  State  aaency.  with  the  Federal  Commit- 
tee on  Apprenticeship 

Eleventh  A  certificate  should  be  given  thoae 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  their  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Twelfth.  Each  program  should  provide  for 
the  issuance  of  the  necessary  tools. 

Mr  TuLLT.  You  mentioned  a  need  for  work 
experience  schedules.  Congresman.  Will  you 
explain   what   that  means? 

Mr.  McCoRM.*CK  In  planning  a  program, 
measures  must  l>e  taken  to  assure  the  veteran 
that  he  will  receive  the  all-around  skills  of 
the  trade.  A  job  analysis  of  the  trade  in 
each  plant  or  community  should  be  made. 
The  things  a  qualified  Journeyman  must 
know  should  be  listed,  and  the  machines, 
tools,  and  equipment  used,  and  the  operations 
performed  should  be  set  forth  The  minimum 
tune  spent  In  training  on  each  operation 
should  be  stated  In  hours  Thus  the  vet- 
eran, at  any  time  during  his  training,  can 
check  on  the  progress  he  Is  making  It  Is 
also  important  to  fix  the  total  time  required 
for  serving  an  apprenticeship  Some  trades 
require  8.000  hours  of  'learning  on  the  Job' 
Based  on  an  estimated  2,000  work-hours  a 
year,  that  would  mean  an  apprenticeship 
of  4  years.  The  veteran  should  know  that. 
The  Increasing  wage  scales  1  mentioned 
will  keep  up  the  apprentices  Interest  in  his 
work,  and  maintain  his  morale.  He  starts 
as  an  un  killed  worker,  and  his  wages  In- 
crease  with    his   knowledge 

Mr.  TuLLT.  Why  should  there  be  a  celling 
on  the  number  of  apprentice*  in  any  one 
trade? 

Mr  McCoKiKACK.  Everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  guarantee  the  veteran  an  oppor- 
tunity of  continuous  employment  at  fair 
wa;;es  In  his  trade  We  must  be  careful  to 
avoid  having  too  many  veterans  learning  the 
same  Job  or  trade  at  the  same  time  If  we 
are  foreslghted  now.  we  shall  avoid  one  pos- 
sible source  of  unemployment  later  on.  Sup- 
ply and  demand  ^hould  be  studied,  and  the 
veteran  advised  about  existing  employment 
conditions  in  each  trade. 

Mr.  TtJLLT  What  is  the  employer's  attitude 
toward  k)ona  fide  apprenticeship? 

Mr  McCoaM.ACK.  Every  employer  welcomes 
the  veteran  into  an  apprenticeship  •  : 

program  t>ecause  with  a  bona-flde  p 
the  apprentice  is  a  producer  iroji  the  day  he 
starts  working.  In  other  words,  the  veteran 
serving  an  apprenticeship  works  and  learns 
as  he  earns.  With  proper  guidance  and  re- 
lated classroom  Instruction  he  advances 
rapidly  In  his  knowledge,  which  readily  re- 
flects in  increased  production 

Mr  TtrtxT  This  whole  program  ycu  have 
described  sounds  lilte  a  very  important  one. 
Congressman  McCormack. 

Mr  McCotMACK  Apprenticeship  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  and  protection  of  this  Nation. 
In  the  dark  days  of  1941-43  it  was  to  the 
skilled  worker  that  America  turned  to  pro- 
duce the  weapons  that  turned  the  enemy 
back  from  our  shores  The  lessons  of  those 
days  should  not  be  forgotten;  we  should  never 
again  be  caught  with  such  a  woeful  lack  of 
skilled  artisans. 

Apprenticeship  la  the  time-tested  means  of 
replenishing  America's  reservoir  of  skilled 
workers.  It  provides  the  logical,  sensible  sys- 
tem for  the  replacement  of  thoae  craftsmen 
who  by  reason  of  injuries,  death,  and  old- 
age  retirement  withdraw  from  the  labor 
force. 

Apprenticeship  will  play  an  ever-tncreaslng 
part  in  maintaining  our  Industrial  strength 
ana  high  standards  of  production.    Let  labor, 


management,  and  Government  cooperate  Ir 
the  continued  development  of  a  sound  anc 
everlasting  pr<jgram  of  apprenticeship  fo.- 
the  future  prosperity  cl  the  Nation  and  for 
the  development  of  our  veterans  Into  men  of 
responsibility  and  good  citizenship  We  must 
look  to  them  to  carry  on  the  great  tradition 
of  sound  leadership  In   American   Industry. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  addresses  delivered  at  the  Na- 
tional Garden  Conference  held  March  26, 
27.  and  28.  1946.  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

In  a  message  read  before  the  confer- 
ence Prt-sident  Truman  said: 
To  the  Sattonal  Garden  Conference: 

It  Is  heartening  to  know  that  you  are  meet- 
ing today  to  remobillze  the  Nation  s  victory 
gardeners  so  that  additional  food  will  oe 
produced,  thereby  making  other  foods  ava  1- 
able  for  hunger  relief.  Cooperation  of  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  groups  ma^le  a  winnl.ig 
team  for  home-garden  production  in  the  war 
years.  I  am  gratified  to  see  you  continuing 
this  teamwork. 

During  war  years  home  gardens  contrib- 
uted liberally  to  our  national  locxl  supply. 
They  helped  make  it  possible  for  us  to  tat 
better  than  before  the  war  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  the  world's  best-fed  fi;,'htlng 
forces  and  provide  essential  food  supplies  to 
our  allies.  If  we  had  been  short  of  food.  It 
might  have  delayed  the  war  s  end. 

"The  great  conflict  Is  over,  but  this  Is  no 
time  to  let  up — not  while  hunger  stalks  the 
world  Food  Is  today  the  most  s-  ught-aller 
commodity  In  the  world.  Literally  millions 
of  human  t)elngs  in  Europe  and  Asia  are  dy- 
ing or  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  from 
lack  of  It  Hundreds  of  millions  are  suffer  ng 
l>eyond  our  con.  ion— suffering   from 

hunger,  from  ma:  n.    We  who  are  well 

fed    cannot    conceive    the    e.\tent    of    that 
fcuflerlng 

In  opening  the  conference,  Secretaiy 
of  Agriculture  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  slid 
in  part: 

Everyone  In  this  assembly  knows  that  we 
are  facing  the  most  serious  international  fxid 
crisis  of  modern  times.  At  least  until  the 
next  harvest  we  shall  be  pressed  to  the  limit 
of  our  ability  to  keep  enough  food  supplies 
moving  Into  stricken  areas  of  the  world  to 
do  our  part  In  preventing  widespread  starva- 
tion 

At  least  until  the  next  harvest,  we  shall 
need  to  ship  every  bit  of  food  we  can  spare. 
And  we  can  expect  a  continuation  of  the  reed 
for  relief  feeding  in  1947  It  will  take  another 
growing  and  harvest  season  to  build  up  our 
own  reserves  again.  Poor  growing  weaher 
and  poor  cropr  abroad  would  result  in  con- 
tinued urgent  need  abroad.  Just  as  bad 
weather  here  would  cause  food  shortages  in 
this  country  We  must  prepare  for  all  our 
needs  and  we  must  plan  on  producing  consid- 
erable quantlviea  above  those  needs,  to  pro- 
vide a  margin  for  safety.  Those  IS.SOC.COO 
gardens  were  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  we 
were  able  to  eat  more  and  eat  better  during 
the  war  In  spite  of  huge  shipments  to  our 
armed  forcea  and  to  our  allies  Curing  the 
war,  as  much  as  40  percent  of  our  tresh  \eg- 
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elable   supply    came    from    victory    gardens. 
That  was  an  amazing  achievement. 

We  are  now  challenged  to  help  win  this 
global  war  against  hunger  Hungry  people 
make  poor  disciples  of  democracy  Pood  le 
still  one  of  the  most  vital  weapons  In  securing 
a  lasting  and  stable  peace.  Growing  more 
home  gardens  Is  one  way  to  help.  Every 
pound  of  food  eaten  fresh  from  the  garden,  or 
preserved  for  use  next  winter,  will  release  aa 
equivalent  amount  of  food  to  be  shipped  to 
the  starving  millions 

I  hope  that  at  this  meeting  you  will  give 
attention  to  our  own  future  needs.  As  a 
Nation,  we  can  still  do  much  In  improving 
our  health  by  eating  more  of  the  nutritious 
foods  from  our  gardeiis  But  we  can  also 
make  life  so  much  richer  (or  many  millioias  of 
our  people  If  we  can  encourato  them  to  Im- 
prove their  home  grounds  their  parks,  their 
cities,  and  the  roads  surrounding  them. 

Through  yotir  efforts  we  can  keep  organized 
this  great  army  of  victory  gardeners  who 
during  the  war  learned  the  art  of  gardening. 

I  think  the  President,  the  famine  emer- 
gency c*  mittee.  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  awakened  everyone  to  the 
fact  that,  as  far  as  the  food  situation  Is  con- 
cerned, the  pressure  is  not  off.  The  pressure 
is  greater  now  than  ever  There  are  more 
people  looking  to  us  for  food  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  Is  more  need  for  victory  gardens 
In  this  first  year  of  peace  than  there  was  In 
any  year  of  the  war  The  war  against  famine 
Is  j'ist  reaching  the  stage  of  a  decisive  battle. 
If  we  lose  this  war  we  will  jeopardize  all  that 
we  gained  on  the  battlefields 

There  Is  no  question  that  gardens  tend  to 
improve  eating  habits  by  Increasing  con- 
sumption of  vegetables.  This  benefits  com- 
mercial producers  and  canners  directly — and 
it  means  a  healthier,  better-balanced  diet 
for  our  people.  I  bell'.ve.  for  example,  that 
the  rapid  rise  In  the  popularity  of  tomatoes 
and  Increased  consumption  of  commercial 
vegetables  during  recent  years  may  be 
credited  to  a  large  extent  to  their  widespread 
promotion  through  home  gardening. 

This  conference  will.  I  believe,  assure  the 
success  of  this  year's  victory  garden  cam- 
paign. I  hope  It  will  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  continuing  garden  program  that  will  give 
every  family  In  America  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  a  richer  life  through  the  recreation,  the 
security,  and  the  general  community  Im- 
provement that  more  attractive  grounds  and 
gardens  provide.  I  hope  that  through  your 
planning  and  the  program  you  develo^i  here. 
America  will  be  on  Its  way  to  become  a  Nation 
of  gardeners — a  Nation  In  which  every  plot  of 
good  ground  adds  something  to  the  beauty 
of  our  surroundings  and  the  health  of  our 
people. 

In  the  course  of  the  conference  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, said  in  part: 

I  hope  there  will  always  be  victory  gardens. 
The  only  sad  thing  about  the  end  of  the  war 
was  the  fact  that  the  pressure  was  off  victory 
gardens.  Every  victory  gardener  felt  that  he 
wras  really  contributing  something  to  the 
good  of  humanity,  and  when  the  pressure  was 
off,  the  urgency  was  off.  It  made  me  a  little 
sad  to  see  some  of  the  victory  gardeners  were 
not  going  to  put  in  gardens  this  year.  But 
we  discovered  very  unfortunately  a  few 
months  ago  that  lots  of  things  have  gone 
wrong  with  the  world  food  situation.  It  is 
amazing  how  many  things  suddenly  piled  on 
top  of  us.     It  never  rains  but  It  pours. 

There  has  been  e<  me  word  passed  around 
quietly  that  the  situation  in  Europe  Is  not 
as  serious  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 
When  that  has  been  put  to  people  In  UNRRA 
and  those  closer  to  the  situation  perhaps,  the 
word  comes  that  the  tapering  off  of  the  ntim- 
ber  of  calories  available  Is  now  coming  In  a 
truly  serious  way  and  probably  there  will  be 
more  people  hungry  In    iie  world  during  the 


I'.ext  3  months  than  there  ever  have  been  In 
any  other  3  months  of  the  world's  history. 

I  think  It  Is  a  marvelous  thing  that  the 
victory  gardeners  are  preparing  to  help.  I 
think  they  have  perhaps  more  reason  to  work 
this  year  than  they  did  In  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding jears.  If  every  victory  gardener  by 
his  activity  can  release  an  extra  thousand 
calories  a  day  from  bis  family  for  a  3-moiith 
period  by  reason  of  the  parden,  that  would 
make  a  tremendous  difference.  It  might 
make  a  difference.  I  would  say.  of  more  than 
a  million  lives.  So  I  hope  we  will  go  at  our 
work  with  the  utmost  vigor. 

I  don't  have  any  message  really  except  to 
urge  you  to  do  your  best  this  year  and  to 
keep  It  up  next  year.  You  know  we  could 
have  a  really  serious  food  situation  this  year 
if  there  were  a  drought  in  the  Corn  Belt.  An 
awful  lot  depends  on  the  weather.  It  could 
be  very  necessary  next  year  to  have  a  victory 
garden,  but  2  or  3  years  from  now  It  won't 
be  necessary  to  have  a  victory  garden.  I  hope 
we  still  have  them  after  the  necessity  has 
passed  because  It  Is  good  for  our  psychic 
health,  even  better  than  for  our  physical 
health. 

In  addressing  the  conference.  Hon. 
John  W.  Snyder.  Director.  War  Mobiliza- 
tion and  Reconversion,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  said: 

My  Interest  In  a  national  gardening  pro- 
gram at  this  particular  time  is  most  Inten- 
sive. jA  successful  garden  program  during 
the  next  year  will  make  our  Job  of  recon- 
version easier  and  will  expedite  our  return  to 
full  peacetime  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  national  gardening 
program  is  made  to  order  for  these  3.C0C.000 
who  are  now  unemployed.  A  long-time  pro- 
gram of  home  and  community  improvement 
means  more  Jobs  The  result  of  this  type  of 
work  Is  a  continuing  increase  In  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  our  parks,  highways,  towns,  cities. 
and  farms.  It  Is  a  good  productive  invest- 
ment that  will  help  to  stabilize  our  real-es- 
tate values  and  assist  in  preventing  blighted 
areas  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

I  might  point  cut  here  that  gardening  Is 
practically  the  only  way  in  which  at  least 
half  the  families  In  America  can  help  pro- 
duce— with  the  materials  at  hand — one  of  the 
raw  materials  that  Is  most  sorely  needed  In 
these  critical  days — food. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  point  out  the  re- 
lationship between  a  successful  gardening 
program  In  these  critical  times  and  the  war 
against  inflation,  which  still  goes  on.  The 
main  reason  for  high  prices  may  still  be 
found  In  the  old  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Nowhere  does  that  law  work  with  mort  deadly 
certainty  than  In  the  food  market.  Since 
food  Is  one  of  the  most  Important  items  in 
our  national  budget,  the  effect  of  supply  end 
demand  on  the  price  of  food  Is  one  of  the 
majbr  concerns  of  us  who  are  trying  to  pre- 
vent a  postwar  skyrocketing  of  prices. 

One  of  the  easiest,  quickest,  and  fairest 
ways  to  prevent  Inflation  of  food  prices  oui:  of 
all  reason  Is  to  supplement  the  civilian  supply 
with  home-grown  foods — as  much  home- 
grown produce  as  we  can  raise  this  year. 

They  are  all  helping  keep  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing down,  not  only  for  themselves  but  jilso 
for  those  who  cannot  grow  their  own  and 
must  depend  upon  commercial  supplies. 
Anything  that  adds  to  the  supply  of  fDOd 
helps  keep  consumer  prices  down.  Anything 
that  reduces  demand  for  food  also  helps  keep 
consumer  prices  down.  A  national  garden 
program  does  both.  And  to  anyone  who  Is 
worried  that  there  may  not  be  a  demand  for 
all  that  farmers  will  produce  this  yeai-.  I 
think  we  can  say  that  It  looks  like  the  world 
will  need  every  pound  of  food  we  can  pro- 
duce and  then  some. 

I  have  not  dwelled  upon  some  of  the  other 
pressing  reasons  for  a  vigorous  garden  cam- 
paign because  others  have  talked  about  the 


famine  situation  and  the  moral  reaaons.  the 
military  reasons,  and  the  economic  reasons 
why  we  must  make  every  possible  effort  to 
slow  down  the  rate  of  starvation  in  the  less 
fortunate  countries.  I  endorse  what  the 
President.  Secretary  Anderson,  and  the  other 
distinguished  leaders  have  said  to  ycu  about 
the  need  for  an  all-out  attack  on  this 
problem. 

Maj.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System,  said; 

About  5,000.000  Americans,  when  exam- 
ined for  the  draft,  were  not  able  to  pass  the 
physical  standards  set  up  by  the  armed 
forces.  Of  the  15.000,000  who  were  accepted, 
millions  had  something  wrong  with  them. 
For  example,  about  98  percent  had  delects  in 
their  teeth.  •  •  •  We  have  estimated 
that,  while  only  3  or  4  percent  of  the  diffi- 
culties were  due  wholly  to  nutritional  causes, 
40  percent  were  caused  by  things  that  had 
their  roots  in  either  something  the  men  ate 
or  failed  to  eat.  The  fact  that  many  ol  these 
people  had  enough  to  eat  did  not  make  them 
properly  fed.  •  •  •  The  highest  rejection 
rate  was  due  to  mental  disease.  Mental  dis- 
ease has  a  connection  with  gardening,  both 
through  eating  habits  and  working  hab- 
its. ••  •  It  Is  my  firm  belief  that,  if  the 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  millions  of  people 
who  are  psychotic,  neurotic,  and  emotionally 
immature,  could  get  back  to  woiklng  with 
the-  soil,  they  would  develop  stability.  If 
they  work  hard  physically,  there  will  not  be 
much  trouble  in  getting  them  to  eat  what 
they  ought  to  eat.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  try  to  turn  back  the  tendency  of  people  to 
run  away  from  the  physical.  Mental  health 
can  be  combined  with  producing  something 
to  eat.  •  •  •  We  learned  from  the  draft 
that  many  young  men  do  not  eat  enough 
aijd  many  do  not  eat  the  right  kind  of  food. 
We  also  learned  that  many  did  not  do  the 
right  kind  of  work  often  enough  Gardening 
win  provide  both  food  and  the  right  kind 
of  work. 

Hon.  Chester  C.  Davis,  chairman  of  the 
Famine  Emergency  Committee,  said: 

The  greatest  concern  of  the  Famine  Emer- 
gency Committee  at  this  time  is  •  •  •  to 
make  sure  that  enough  food  Is  produced  and 
saved  to  meet  our  goals  for  foreign  relief 
and  to  exceed  them  If  possible. 

But  there  will  be  some  shortages.  Besides 
the  shortage  of  wheat  there  will  be  a  shortage 
of  fats  and  oils.  •  •  •  There  may  be 
shortages  of  canned  foods  next  fall  and 
winter.  •  •  •  And  so  long  as  consumer 
demand  continues  to  take  about  everything 
the  market  offers,  it  is  possible  that  other 
shortages  may  develop  In  particular  locali- 
ties of  crops.     •     •     • 

This  year  we  shall  need  millions  of  gar- 
dens— milUona  of  back-yard  food  producers. 
Gardens  In  1946  will  help  us  ccmserve  wheat 
by  giving  our  families  extra  vegetables  to 
make  up  for  less  bread  and  cereal.  •  •  • 
Potatoes,  for  example,  can  substitute  for 
bread  In  many  ways.  Gardens  will  provide 
a  cushion  against  shortages  which  may  de- 
velop here  and  there  In  the  critical  months. 
Gardens  will  enable  many  more  people  to 
can  and  preserve  foods,  making  It  possible 
for  them  to  donate  more  to  collection  cam- 
paigns for  foreign  relief.  Gardens.  In  short, 
will  help  us  meet  our  goals  for  export  and 
protect  us  against  shortages  at  home.   •    •    • 

We  are  assured,  by  repwrts  reaching  us  from 
all  over  the  world,  that  the  people  of  the 
famlne-strlcken  areas  are  doing  evenrthlng 
In  their  power  to  get  back  Into  full-scale 
production. 

I  want  you  to  see  the  national  garden  pro- 
gram this  year  as  I  see  It,  In  relation  to  the 
general  campaign  against  famine  that  Is  be- 
ing fought  on  many  fronts  Our  pressing 
need  Is  to  get  sufficient  quantities  of  food 
Into  the  regions  of   the  wOTld  where  it  U 
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fave  lives— and  to  get  It  there  In 


.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  Administrator. 
,al  Housing  Aj:<ncy.  said,  in  part: 
w  ho  have  read  the  report  I  made  to  the 
rit  on  the  veterans'  emergency  housing 
_„  know  that  we  have  set  as  the  goal 
Ht  meet  the  largest  building  prcgrnm 
•on  has  ever  known. 
.  know  that  we  must  do  more  than 
,.  nlde   the  veteran  with  a  floor,  four 
and  a  rocf     That  doesnt  make  a  home, 
.nts  a  design  of  house  that  appeals  to 
he  wanU  comfortable,   attractive  fur- 
1  ig»  inside  It  and  he  wanU  a  pleasant 
tround  his  home, 
everv  veteran  will  want  a  place  where 
hla  wife  can  grow  flowers  and  shrubs 
£any  will  want  enough  ground  to  grow 
well, 
know  as  well  as  I  do  the  importance  of 
room  around  a  man's  home,  of  space 
to  build  an  "outdoor  living  room." 
mow  as  well  as  I  do  the  benefits  which 
to  a  community  from  such   types  of 
.^_how  the  cost  of  crime  and  disease 
'eaters  in  city  slum  Jungles  Is  cut  down 
spnshine    and    fresh    air    and    the    other 
that  make  a  t)etter  environment, 
this  leads  me  back  to  what  1  started 
r  — that  the  community   U  one  of  the 
e«  of   cur   program.     It   Is   the   com- 
.  which  csn  plan  so  that  the  veterans" 
homfs  can  be  built  on  attractive  lots,  so  that 
grou?  housing  and  slum-clearance   houi'lnK 
can   be   set   up   on    attractively   landscaped 
grou  ids 

Bt  t  I  want  all  of  you  here  to  know  that  I 
thin  t  as  you  do — that  four  bare  walls  and  a 
plot  of  uround  are  not  enough  I  want  to 
set  t  ur  sights  hltfh— to  achieve  better  homes 
and  better  living  for  Amerlcarvs  than  any 
"natl  in  has  ever  known  before. 

D.  Frank  O.  Boudreau.  chairman 
Poo<  and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  N  itional 
R?s4a^rch  Council,  in  discussinp  the  im- 

■oe    of    vegetables    and    fruits    In 

.-r  nutrition  needs,  said: 

e  of  the  declsW^  factors  in  the 

Wfi  Id  Wiir     It  was  of  even  greater  lifi- 

nce  m   the  Second  World  War.     When 

eeded  during  the  war  in  greater 

•han  we  had  ever  produced  before. 

,4  rose  to  the  ooea- 

V  food  for  our  allies 

we  fed  ou  turces  and  our  people 

than  thv  .    .. .  ever  Ijeen   fed  before. 

meant  victory  to  ourselves  and  our 
.  and  we  spared  no  pMna  to  produce  It 
akundance.  Food  also  meant  health  to 
jeople. 
M  r  task  Is  to  speak  of  the  importance  of 
vegc  cables  and  fruits  in  meeting  nutrition 
nee<  s.  These  rank  high  among  the  protec- 
tive foo<ti  Our  appreciation  of  the  nutrl- 
tkxi  U  value  of  vetretables  and  fruiu  is  some- 
U»lt  t  relatively  new 

Iijcreaaed  consumption  of  vege'  '  d 

s  would  greatly  improve  the   .\  iii 

and  It  would  help  to  overcome  its  most 
deficiencies.     Vegetables  and  fruits 
as  a  eroup.  states  Dr  Sherman,  may  be 
.  products  and  milk  in 
t.,  .ents  of  an  economical 

weli-bautnced   liiet      Increasing   use  of 
and  fruit  seems  to  Improve  the 
value  of  the  diet  at  every  point  at  which 
AsMiican  dietary  is  likely  to  need  im- 
t. 
Tlie  ve  foods    amoi^  wtUch  v*Ce- 

tablM        .       'Its  are  huh.  will  do  mar*  for 
tb«  womru  oX  America  than  all  the  t>eauty 
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shops,  and  unlike  the  beauty  shops,  men  and 
bovs  are  also  admitted  to  their  beneOts. 

8).  In  addition  to  all  the  other  advantages 
which  home  gardeners  enjoy,  they  can  have 
the  satl-sfaction  of  knowing  that  they  are 
helping  to  build  the  foundations  of  a  more 
peaceful  world 

Thu  may  sound  like  a  fanciful  account  of 
the  benefits  of  home  gardens,  but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  It  Is  based  on  fact.  Nothing 
was  more  surprising  to  the  old  student  of 
I  1  than  the  discovery  that  vegetables 

..rs  have  great  nutritive  value.  This 
di.-cuvery  has  beeo  amply  confirmed  In  prac- 
tice Clear  eyes,  good  complexions,  sound 
pums.  good  digestion,  and  proper  elimination 
are  some  of  the  rewards  of  the  home  gardener. 
His  best  reward  will  be  the  knowledge  that 
by  saving  food  for  shipment  abroad  he  Is  an 
active  partner  In  mans  most  ambitious  un- 
dertaking—building a  solid  foundation  for 
world  unity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  suc- 
cess of  home- food  production  carried  on 
by  the  victory  gardeners  of  the  Nation. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  nearly  50,- 
000.000  people  worked  in  victory  gardens. 
producing  approximately  40  percent  of 
the  fresh  vegetables  consumed  in  the 
United  States  durinK  the  war. 

These  millions  of  experienced  garden- 
ers will  continue  their  volunteer  training 
and  will  constitute  a  great  reserve  food 
army  which  can  be  called  upon  when- 
ever critical  need  arises.  The  present 
world  famine  emergency  is  an  example 
of  such  an  emergency,  and  the  Famine 
Emergency  Committee  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  making  the  victory-garden 
program  one  of  the  important  and  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  famme-relief  program. 

When  food  supplies  are  once  more  back 
to  normal,  many  of  these  gardeners,  still 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  healthful  relaxa- 
tion and  excrci.se  from  working  in  the 
soil,  will  turn  to  other  phases  of  garden- 
ing in  improvement  of  homes  and  com- 
munities, and  all  will  retain  the  expe- 
rience gained  in  their  volunteer  training, 
ready  to  meet  any  food  emergency  which 
may  arise. 

In  order  to  succeed,  great  national 
movemt-nts  such  as  the  victory-garden 
program  must  l>e  fundamentally  sound. 
They  require  careful  planning,  energetic 
execution,  and  the  fullest  cooperation  of 
many  jjublic  and  private  agencies.  But 
there  must  always  be  leadership.  There 
must  always  be  men  responsible  for  the 
planni'  t  and  successful  direction  of  such 
programs.  We  have  here  a  notable  in- 
stance of  such  leadership  in  Director 
Paul  C.  S-ark.  who  presided  at  this  con- 
ference. Mr.  Stalks  appointment  as  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Garden  Program 
by    -  of    Agriculture    Anderson 

wa  .ed    in    February    1946    by 

President  Truman,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  urge  an  all-out  effort 
by  victory  gardeners. 

Mr.  Stark  has  for  many  years  taken  a 
leading  part  in  national  garden  and  agri- 
cultural affairs.  Shortly  after  Pearl  Har- 
bor, he  helped  to  organize  and  served  as 
president  of  the  National  Victory  Gar- 
den Institute.  a4fcnprofit  service  organi- 
zation, which  mobihzed  industry  behind 
the  victory-garden  program,  and  as 
vice  chairman  of  the  Government's  Gar- 
den Advuory  Committee  during  the  war. 
The  National  Garden  Conference 
called  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ander- 


son was  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
volunteer  team  work  and  cooperation  by 
all  phases  of  Ameiican  life  This  in- 
spiring coordination  in  a  mighty  home 
food -production  program  by  the  forces 
of  agriculture,  labor,  industry  youth,  and 
women's  organizations,  scientific  groups. 
Government  leaderr.  and  many  others, 
will  go  far  In  helping  to  win  the  war 
against  world  starvation. 


A  National  Air  Policy  Board 
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HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCKEU 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3  llegislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President. 
American  air  power  was  a  cont rolling 
factor  in  the  defeat  of  fascism.  To  ac- 
quire this  power,  tremendous  technical 
advances  were  made  in  the  aircraft  in- 
dustry. Many  lessons  were,  or  should 
be.  learned  from  the  war  effort.  No'; 
least  among  these  is  the  high  rate  of 
technical  obsolescence  and  the  need  for 
continuous  scientific  re.scarch  of  the 
highest  quality  to  maintain  up-to-date 
aviation.  This,  in  turn,  requires  an 
alert,  vigorous,  and  flourishing  aircraf; 
industry. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  .some  Ameri- 
cans to  l^arn  that  the  war  ended  without 
any  basically  new  plane  conceived  after 
Pearl  Harbor  being  used  in  combat.  Tho 
same  is  generally  true  of  many  basio 
ideas,  and  already  some  of  these  later 
ideas  are  in  the  discard — outmoded  by 
amazing  new  discoveries.  Here  the  Ger- 
mans had  the  edge  on  us.  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  war  the  Germans  made 
a  desperate  jttempt  to  turn  the  tide  cf 
defeat  by  employing  new  terrible  weap- 
ons. It  is  now  generally  acknowledged 
that,  had  the  Germans  been  granted  a 
few  months  more  mass-production  Um>}. 
the  decision  miyht  have  been  delayed  for 
months,  if  not  for  years. 

The  course  of  science  Is  too  swift  to 
allow  public  policy  to  drift  idly  behind. 
Almost  a  year  has  gone  by  since  VE-day, 
and  we  still  lack  a  national  air  policy 
that  will  draw  upon  the  lessons  of  war 
and  insure  uninterrupted  research  and 
development.  Disposal  of  war-built  air- 
craft plants  Is  hedged  around  with  un- 
certainties, indeci.sion  and  delay.  Plans 
announced  by  the  Army  Air  Forces  lor 
future  air  power  cannot  be  pursued  in 
Isolation.  The  aircraft  industry  must 
know  what  role  it  will  be  called  upon  to 
play  in  the  peacetime  economy. 

More  than  a  dozen  individual  repoits 
and  studies  have  been  issued  in  the  pE^t 
12  months  dealing  with  various  essent  al 
phases  of  our  air-pover  problems,  yet  no 
steps  have  been  taken  to  integrate  thtse 
reportr  and  documents  into  a  single, 
binding  policy. 

The  need  for  such  a  policy  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  upon  me  during 
hearings  conducted  by  the  aviation  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  to 


Investigate  the  National  Defense  Pro- 
pram.  Our  investigations  clearly  re- 
vealed an  ab.'^ence  of  policy,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  of  our  air  power. 

It  is  because  of  these  conditions  that  I 
have  introduced  a  bill.  S.  1639.  which 
would  create  a  National  Air  Policy  Board 
of  prominent  citizens  desitrnated  by  t^ 
President,  to  sit  for  a  stated  period  and 
chait  the  future  course  of  American  air- 
power  development.  This  board  would 
be  obliged  to  report  its  recommendations 
to  Congress  within  3  months.  I  am 
hopeful  that  hearings  will  be  held  on  S. 
1639  early  in  May. 

I  believe  the  Senate  would  be  inter- 
ested in  what  the  New  York  Times  had  to 
say  editorially  on  this  bill  in  the  issue  of 
Sunday.  March  24.  I  ask  permission  to 
have  this  editorial  printed  in  the  Reccrd 
together  with  a  column  devoted  to  the 
bill  by  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  the  Los 
Angeles  News,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele- 
gram, and  other  papers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times  of  March  24. 1946] 
Over-All  Ant  Policy 

At  long  last  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
good  prospect  that  a  National  Air  Policy 
33ard  may  be  created  to  perform  for  1946  a 
function,  modified  to  rrect  present  condi- 
tions, like  that  so  admirably  performed  by 
the  Morrow  Board  in  1925.  Creation  of  such 
a  board  has  been  advocated  by  the  most 
responsible  elements  In  aviation.  It  would  be 
wclc,  mc,  provided,  of  course,  that  its  per- 
sonnel is  of  the  high  caliber  demanded  by 
the  Industry,  the  armed  services,  and  the 
agencies  of  research,  both  public  and  private. 
There  have  been  In  recent  months  some  en- 
courai^ing  piecemeal  actions  with  regard  to 
the  growingly  Important  realm  of  the  air, 
and  some  good  developments,  notably  the 
courageous  anticipation  of  expanding  busi- 
ness, evidenced  by  very  large  ccmmitmcnts 
for  new  equipment  by  the  air  transport  in- 
dustry. We  have  laclted.  however,  any 
tlicrous^going  Investigation  of  the  methods 
by  which  a  strong  aircraft  industry  can  be 
kept  In  being,  of  a  sensible  apprals:  1  of  our 
needs  for  peacetime  air  forces,  and  of  the  re- 
lationships of  various  :. venues  of  research  to- 
ward each  other  and  toward  the  'ver-all  pic- 
ture of  a  secure  and  progressive  future. 

It  is  encouraging,  therefore,  that  Senator 
Mitchell,  of  Washington,  should  have  intro- 
duced and  is  about  to  press  t>ef(ire  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce  in  the  Senate 
a  resolution  to  create  a  National  Air  Policy 
Board  to  study,  as  a  minimum  program.  Gov- 
ernment policies  needc(i  to  stimulate  a 
healthy  rate  of  technical  progress;  coordina- 
tion of  military,  naval,  and  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  aviation  and 
transportation;  the  size  of  peacetime  air 
'orces  nccefsary  to  the  national  defense; 
maintenance  of  balanced  and  expansible  pro- 
uuctlve  capacity  in  peacetime;  and  the  ex- 
tent, if  any,  to  which  wartime  expansion 
should  Involve  conversion  of  the  automobile 
and   other  related   Industries. 

The  Immense  acceleration  of  technical  de- 
velopment in  the  air  and  the  certainty  that 
cur  primary  defense  must  depend  upon  air 
find  cognate  developments  argue  for  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  such  a  board.  If  its 
personnel  comprised  men  of  the  stature  of 
Baruch,  Knudsen.  Dr.  purand.  Dr.  Compton. 
for  example,  it  could  perform  a  service  of 
great  magnitude,  not  only  for  our  funda- 
mental security  but  for  a  true  realization  of 
the  economic  well-being  of  which  rightful 
t:se   of   the   air   gives   promise. 
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[From  the  Kew  Ycrl:  .herald  Tribune  of  March 
•Zl.  19431 
National  Air  Foiict  Eo.ard  Is  FAvoan) 
(By  Gill  Rol-b  Wilson) 
"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  cf  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune." 

The  tide  cf  air  affairs  in  the  United  States 
Is  now  at  such  a  flood,  and  the  instrument  to 
harness  the  tide  available  is  a  Senate  pro- 
posal, bill  S.  16:9.  entitled:  'A  bill  to  amend 
the  Transportation  Act  of  1940,  so  as  to  es- 
tablish a  National  Air  Policy  Board,  and  for 
ot!:5r  purposes." 

H^nrlngs  on  S.  1639  are  expected  to  begin  in 
May.  before  a  strong  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee. 
M.mbership  of  the  subcommittee  Includes 
Senators  Hugh  B.  Mitchell,  Democrat,  of 
Washington,  chairman;  Ernest  W.  McFar- 
LAND.  Democrat,  of  Arl7ona;  Bhien  McMahon, 
Democrat,  of  Connecticut;  James  W.  Huff- 
man, Democrat,  of  Ohio;  Clyde  M  Reed,  Re- 
publican, of  Kansas;  AlbeSt  W.  H.^WKES.  Re- 
publican, of  New  Jersey,  nnd  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart.  Republican,  of  Indiana. 

MITCHELL  bill 

S.  1639.  more  familiarly  called  the  Mitchell 
bill,  would  create  a  National  Air  Policy  Board 
of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  board,  re- 
quired to  report  within  3  months,  would  be 
directed  to  study  the  following  subjects: 

1.  Government  policies  to  stimulate  a 
healthy  rate  of  technical  progress  in  air  trans- 
portation. 

2.  Coordination  and  organization  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Government  agencies  concerned 
with  aviation  and  transportation. 

3.  Size  of  peacetime  Air  Forces  necessary  to 
national  security. 

4.  Maintenance  of  a  properly  balanced  and 
expansible  peacetime  aviation  industry. 

5.  The  extent  to  which  wartime  expansion 
plans  should  rely  on  peacetime  aircraft  pro- 
duction coirjianlcs,  and  the  e:;tent  to  which 
such  expansion  should  depend  upon  conver- 
sion of  automotive  and  other  nonaviation 
industries. 

6.  The  problem  of  converting  the  aircraft 
industry  from  a  war  to  peaceful  basis  in  such 
a  manner  that  an  Industry  adequate  to  meet 
civil  and  defense  needs  should  be  preserved. 

7.  Effective  peacetime  utilization  of  war- 
developed  aids  and  modes  of  transportation. 

8.  Preservation,  coordination,  and  strergth- 
ening  of  a  national  transportation  system  in 
all  elements,  whether  of  land,  sea,  or  air. 

SUCCESSOR  TO  MORROW  BOARD 

In  effect,  the  suggested  National  Air  Policy 
Board  would  amount  to  a  resurrection  cf  the 
Morrow  board  which,  appointed  by  President 
Coolidge  in  September  1925,  reported  on  No- 
vember 30  of  that  year  and  by  its  recommen- 
dations marked  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  aviation.  Immediately 
after  the  Morrow  board  report  came  the  Air 
Commerce  Act  of  June  1926;  the  Navy  5- 
ycar  air  program,  also  passed  in  June  1926. 
and  the  Army  5-year  program  (Air  Corps 
Act),  passed   in  July   1926. 

Between  the  end  of  World  War  I  and  the 
appointment  of  the  Morrow  board  in  1925 
no  fewer  than  24  separate  aviation  investi- 
gations and  reports  had  been  made,  but  the 
Nation  secured  no  action  until  the  board 
took  all  previous  investigations  and  projected 
them  into  an  objective  pattern. 

A  similar  opportunity  currently  exists. 
Available  to  a  presently  established  National 
Air  Policy  Board  would  be  the  following 
among  many  investigations  and  reports : 

1.  The  Spaatz  plan  of  airpower  reorganiza- 
tion. 

2.  The  final  report  of  General  Arnold. 

3.  The  final  report  of  Admiral  King. 

4.  The  report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 


5.  The  report  of  the  Air  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  The  National  Planning  Association's  rec- 
ommendations on  national  aviation   policy. 

7.  The  testimony  befor*  the  Mead  commit- 
tee. 

8.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate  Atomic 
Committee. 

9.  The  testimony  before  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee. 

10.  The  testimony  submitted  to  the  joint 
hearings  on  proposed  national  research  foun- 
dation legislation. 

11.  Testimony  before  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Postwar  Military  Policy. 

12.  Testimony  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Naval  Affairs. 

All  of  this  material  Is  of  extreme  value  If 
now  taken  and  used  to  create  a  national 
aviation  policy  Otherwise  the  tonnage  of 
evidence  on  file  Is  but  an  accumulation  of 
disregarded  experience.  As  can  lie  realized, 
many  agencies  of  Government  are  Involved 
in  the  question  of  American  air  power,  and 
each  naturally  looks  at  the  problem  from 
its  own  vantage  point.  The  result  is  con- 
fusion In  spite  of  the  Integrity  of  each  agency 
in  its  particular  field  of  Interest.  Another 
Morrow  board  could  coordinate  all  angles  and 
give  the  Nation  surcease  from  this  vexatious 
situation. 


Ruins  of  Glue  Factory  Useless  as  Surplus 
Outlet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1946 

Mr.   FULTON.     Mr.    Speaker,    under'^ 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  news  article, 
by  John  L.  Edwards  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette: 

Ruins  of  Glue  Factory  Usetess  as  StraPLUS 
Outlet — Di-rTP-iCT  Stuck  by  RFC  Purchase 
as  Goods  Rust  oa  Mold  in  Abandoned 
Plant 

(By  John  L.  Edwards) 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
apparently  planned  last  year  to  give  Pltts- 
Ijurgh  a  fair  deal  in  surplus  property  and  it 
bought  an  abandoned  glue  factory  In  Spring- 
dale  for  a  surplus  warehouse. 

The  price,  according  to  county  records, 
was  $150,000  cash  Federal  funds. 

But  the  only  good — if  you  care  to  call  It 
that — that  ever  came  of  the  plan  was  the 
895.000  profit  George  O.  Ragner,  a  Pittsburgh 
contractor,  made  in  selling  the  glue  factory 
to  the  RFC. 

Ragner.  deed  registrations  reveal,  bought 
the  32-acre  property  and  Its  dilapidated 
buildings  on  July  14.  1943.  for  $55.0(X).  and 
sold  It  to  the  RFC  on  May  14,  1945.  for 
$150  COO. 

BL^LDINCS    IN    EUINS 

The  property  had  previously  changed 
hands  for  852,500  and  was  originally  sold  by 
the  American  Glue  Co.  for  $52,000. 

When  Congressman  James  G.  Fulton  In- 
spected the  sprawling  buildings  of  the  fac- 
tory yesterday  they  were  literally  In  ruins. 
It  was  abandoned  In  1932  by  the  glue  com- 
pany. 

Floors  are  littered  with  tangled  debris  and 
portions  of  the  roof  that  have  caved  in. 
There  are  gaping  holes  in  the  walls  whero 
windows  and  doors  used  to  be,  with  sills  and 
frames  rotted  and  dangling. 
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!I  southwest  wing  Is  the  onlj  Imme- 
usable  part  of  the  factory.  Two 
n  keep  guard  here  over  a  miscella- 
neous stock  of  surplus  Items.  They  Inchide 
boxes  3f  paper  drinking  cups,  safety  helmets, 
cTate<J  oil  atoTM.  weldlnR  machines,  macnine 
tools,  iteplsdders.  pipe  valres,  reels  of  electric 
CftMc. I  toilet  bowls,  nnd  piles  --r  crates  and 
1th  the  content5  unidentified. 
Twd  uiiirwi  shipping  rrates  for  bulldozers 
stand]  ootaM*  the  door  of  the  wing  The 
are  gone  now.  but  the  watchmen 
were  uncrated  and  left  uncovered 
fren  the  weather  all  winter. 

SKHABUJTATION    SID    $3S3,00a 

Thd   RFC    reportedly    had    architects    and 
CMUrictors    working    all    last    sununer    on 
to   renovate    the   buildings    and    paid 
to  have  the  machine  shop  and  boiler 
knocked  down, 
lowest   bid  to  turn  the  place  Into  a 
was  reported  to  be  »263.000  by  a 
contractor, 
that's  when  the  project  stopped.    The 
acked  a  few  signs  on  the   <-alls  warn- 
*o  trespassing — $10  fine."     And  so  the 
ng  stands. 

Pittsburgh  district,  meantime,  is  the 
major   city    in    the    Nation    without    a 
surplus-property   outlet.     Dls- 
agenctes  operate  elsewoeie  out  of  ware- 
and  Army  depoU  with  types  of  sur- 
1  he  Industrial  Pittsburgh  district  wsnts 
qeeds  but  has  no  opportunity  to  buy 
Pulton  said  he  will  r^wrt  the  RPC's 
purchase  In  Congress  today  and  re- 
that  a  surplus  warehouse  be 
— Uibllshsd  here,  in  something  better  than 
the  a  >andcued  glue  factory.  U  poaslbie. 
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Service  CwHuaissioB  Afrccs  To  Study 
levisioa  9^  New  Job  Application 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLOSAOO 

THE  HOUai  OP  REPRBBBNTATIVES 


Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 


HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ejilend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  statement  made 
by  1.  H.  Leib.  national  legislative 
director  of  the  Amvets.  a  letter  to  Com- 
mlss  oner  Flemming  and  his  reply : 

cnu.   BMmncM   coMMisaoic   aaaxss   to   stust 
axwioN  or  new  jo*  amJcATKMi 


(By  ,  .  H.  Lelb. 
i  merlcan  Vi 


Itglslattve  director. 
of  World  War  U ) 


^f owing  strenuous  protest  by  Tctcran 
the  Civil  Serrlce  CMimlaiaB  an- 
today  that  It  would  undwUks  a 
of  Um  uaefulncas  of  Its  iMWly 
Job  application  known  as  form 
57 — ^hicb  features  a  question  on  military 
rank 

An  louncement  of  this  questionnaire  was 
lcun<  diately  denounced  by  Amvets  and  other 


veteran  organizations,  as  t>elng  favorable  to 
officers  but  discriminatory  to  GI's  who  might 
seek  Government  employment.  Charges 
were  made  that  the  agencies  were  attempt- 
ing to  carry  the  caste  system  over  Into 
civilian  life.  The  civil  service  contention 
that  the  rank  system  has  been  helpful  in 
panTl"c  on  disability  claims  is  difficult  to 
understand  In  view  of  the  fact  that  claims 
for  such  benefits  are  made  out  on  separate 
applications. 

Last  Friday  an  Amvet  representative  called 
upon  Commissioner  Flenrunlng.  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  an  effort  to  iron  out 
the  dlfflculUes  that  -taused  the  controversy. 
As  a  result  of  that  conference  Amvets  was 
invited  to  make  lU  recetoiMndatlons  in  writ- 
ing Here  Is  our  communleation  to  the  Civil 
Service  Cooomlssion  and  their  immediate  re- 
ply: 
CoMmaBMariB. 

Cit>lf  Strviee  Commission. 

Washtngton.  D.  C. 
Deab  CoMMissioHxa  Plimmikc:  With  ref- 
erence to  meeting.  March  29,  1948,  our  repre- 
sentative. Miss  Dorothy  Thomson.  Informs 
us  you  are  In  accord  with  deletion  of  all 
questions  involving  rank  as  per  section  36. 

AmveU.  while  appreciative  of  joui  accord 
and  cooperation,  believes  it  Is  Irrevocably 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  equal  rights 
under  the  Civil  Service  Code  that  subsequent 
questionnaires  specifically  exclude  mention 
of  rank  and  ratings,  by  so  stating. 

In  lieu  of  the  use  of  the  previous  form, 
which  we  favor,  we  advise  the  deletion  of 
rank  and  serial  number  from  section  36. 
Form  57.  and  that.  In  addition,  section  16 
be  revued  to  Include  a  footnote  directing 
that  rank,  as  such,  should  not  be  Indicated. 
With  the  comprehen.slve  realization  that 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  Intrinsically 
advocates  democratic  principles,  we  believe 
it  win  desU-e  to  insUtute.  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  a  form  In  sympathy  with  such 
Inherent  Ideals. 

Very  sincerely. 

J.    H.    LxiB, 
Sattonal  Lffistativf  Director,  Amvets. 

UMTrxD  Statxs  Ctvu. 
SzxviCK  CoMMiaaioK, 
Wmahington.  D.  C.  AjtrU  1,  1946. 
Mr   J    H.  Lxia. 

National  Legtslatire  Director, 

Amrrican  Veteran*  of  World  War  It, 
Washington .  D.  C. 

Dkas  Mx.  Leib:  Thank  yuu  very  much  for 
your  letter  of  March  30. 

I  was  very  happy  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  dlscueatng  with  Miss  Thomson,  represent- 
ing your  orga-lzatlon.  the  question  of  the 
Information  called  for  In  otir  Form  57,  the 
standard  application  for  VMeral  employ- 
ment. 

As  I  pointed  out  In  our  coaversatlon.  the 
Information  called  for  In  question  36  relative 
to  "grade  (rank)  or  rating  at  time  of  separa- 
tion" and  the  "serial  number"  is  Information 
which  the  Commission  has  called  for  over  a 
period  uf  37  years  because  It  has  been  found 
to  be  helpful  In  paaslng  on  claims  for  dis- 
ability preference. 

As  I  stated  In  our  conversation,  however, 
we  are  going  to  make  an  Immediate  study  to 
determine  whether  or  not  this  information 
Is  eaaentlal  for  passing  on  claims  for  disabil- 
ity preference.  This  study  will  be  completed 
In  just  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  If  as  a 
result  of  the  study  we  conclude  that  the  In- 
formatlcn  Is  not  essential  for  passing  on 
claims  for  disability  preference,  we  will  revise 
the  Form  57  so  that  the  Information  will  no 
longer  t>e  called  for. 

We  have  also  noted  your  ■l^gHllon  In  your 
letter  of  March  SO  that  question  16  "t>e  re- 
vised to  include  a  footnote  directing  that 
rank  as  such  shoxUd  not  be  indicated."  We 
will  give  this  stigges'.ion   very  careful  con- 


sideration and  will  advise  you  as  to  our  con- 
clusions at  a  later  date. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

AXTBXrX  S.  FLEMMmC. 

Commissioner. 


Coalition's  Critics  Overlook  History 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

or  AXKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Wedncsdav.  April  3  ( legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  'Coali- 
tion's Critics  Overlook  History."  written 
by  David  Lawrence  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  1.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Coalitions     Caincs     Oveblook     Hibtobt — ' 
Warrax  Recalls  Pxmovs  Moves  To  Balk 

AT  PABTT'S    POLICItS 

(By  Oavld  Lawrence) 

Recent  criticism  of  the  coalition  between 
southern  Democrats  and  Republicans  which 
has  emanated,  curiously  enough,  from  the 
so-called  "liberal"  '^r  "progressive"  wing  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  has  bad  little  or  no 
effect  on  the  combination  Idea,  and  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  It  Is  In  accord  with  the 
traditions  of  American  politics. 

The  so-called  liberals  of  today  have  over« 
looked  entirely  the  occasions  In  American 
history  when  their  ancestors  formed  a  coali- 
tion of  bipartisan  nature.  Back  in  1911.  the 
Insurgent  movement  In  the  Republican 
Party  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Dolli- 
ver.  of  Iowa.  Republican,  which  arose  In  the 
Middle  West,  formed  a  temporary  coalition 
with  the  Democrats  to  defeat  the  hlgb-tarifT 
proposala  of  those  years.  It  was  a  coalition 
of  Insurgent  Republicans  which  joined  with 
the  Democrau  to  defeat  "Cannonism"  and 
the  straitjacket  rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. The  late  Oeorge  NorrU.  of  Ne- 
braaka.  then  a  Republican  Member  of  the 
House,  led  the  fight  against  his  own  party 
to  modify  the  House  rules— a  reform  of  major 
importance  In  the  history  of  Congreas 

The  same  Oeorge  Norrls  departed  from  the 
Republican  fold  again  and  again  to  support 
Democratic  nominees  for  the  Presidency  but 
none  uf  the  present-day  liberals  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  ever  rose  to  suggest  that  he  be 
read  out  of  the  party. 

INSINCXaiTT  aXVXALIS 

The  transparent  Insincerity  of  fugRestlortf 
that  the  southern  Democrats  be  read  out  of 
their  party  now  is  revealed  when  It  Is  re- 
called that  the  Roosevelt  Democrats  made 
It  a  cardinal  part  of  their  strategy  to  wesn 
away  Republicans.  They  succeeded  In  the 
1M4  Presidential  campaign  In  persuading 
Senator  Ball,  of  Minnesota.  Republican,  to 
bolt  Dewey. 

The  argtiment  seems  to  t>e  now  that  It  is 
wrong  for  Democratic  Members  of  Congress 
to  exercise  their  Independence  of  judgment, 
but  It  Is  all  right  for  Republicans  to  do  so. 

Another  Illusion  which  has  been  expressed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  so-caiied  liberal 
school  Is  thst  the  party  should  be  b<^und 
by  caucus  or  ecmference  to  the  administra- 
tion's leileiihlp.  Tills  concept  of  party  dis- 
cipline has  long  become  outmoded.  It  Is 
dtM  to  the  fact  that  a  President,  thotigh 
theoretically  leader  of  his  party.  Is  sctually 
today   Interested  la  Ills  own  reelection  re- 
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pardless  of  what  effect  It  has  on  his  party 
following  In  Congress. 

Rarely  has  an  administration  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  whether  Republican  or 
Democratic,  attempted  to  formulate  a  party 
program  with  due  regard  to  the  Interests  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
Under  the  New  Deal,  It  became  the  custom 
for  the  executive  branch  with  its  brain  trust- 
ers to  write  bills  and  bring  them  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  be  passed  Irrespective  of  the  wishes 
cf  the  individual  Members.  Again  and  again, 
the  legislators  were  Ignored  or  their  wishes 
disregarded  Senator  B.\hkleys  resignation 
as  party  leader  of  the  Senate  In  1944  because 
the  late  President  Roosevelt  vetoed  a  tax 
bill  against  the  advice  of  his  own  leaders  was 
followed  Immediately  by  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Barkley  by  all  the  DemocratF  In  the  Sen- 
ate. This  T7as  a  show  of  independence  which 
the  administration  didn't  like,  but  It  was  lu 
accord  with  tradition 

CONGRESS    REMAINS    FREE 

For  until  the  United  States  merges  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  blanches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  Is  done  unr'.er  the  Canadian  or 
British  Commonwealth's  parliamentary  sys- 
tem, there  can  be  no  legitimate  domination 
by  the  President  except  through  the  process 
of  public  opinion.  Congress  remains  as  free 
to  make  party  policy  as  does  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. 

The  reason  why  the  southern  Democrats 
have  combined  on  certain  Issues  with  the  Re- 
publicans Is  because  the  Democratic  Party 
Itself  Is  being  undermined  by  itf  left  wing. 
The  antl-left-wlng  Democrats  feel  they  are  as 
much  entitled  to  make  party  policy  as  their 
opponents,  and  there  Is  no  reason  why  south- 
ern or  northern  Democrats  shouldn't  make 
coalitions  with  the  opposite  party  at  will. 

Strangely  enough,  when  the  anti-poll-tax 
controversy  was  up  recently,  the  northern 
Democrats  who  came  from  States  with  large 
Negro  constituencies,  formed  a  coalition  with 
the  Republicans,  which  was  beaten  only  by 
a  filibuster.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  such  a 
coalition  would  have  commanded  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  if  the  measure  had  been  per- 
mitted to  come  to  a  vote  So  coalitions  are 
good  or  bad  depending  on  which  side  happens 
to  be  the  beneficiary  or  the  victim  of  such 
tactics. 

Purges  and  reading  out  memt>er8  from 
either  party  are  not  practical  under  our  two- 
party  system  Individuals  are  free  to  remain 
In  or  leave  the  party  leadership  In  Congress 
as  they  choose,  but  the  voters  alone  In  par- 
ticular areas  can  say  whether  they  shall  be 
punished  or  applauded  for  so  doing. 


Extending  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wed7iesday,  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MA"yBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Extending  the  Draft,"  from 
the  State,  of  Columbia,  S.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

EXTENDING  THE  DRAFT 

There  Is  considerable  fight  on  extension 
of  the  draft  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
there  should  be.  The  principal  concern 
comes  from  parents  of  18-year-olds,  and  for 
them  we  have  sympathy.  During  the  war 
we  raised  our  voice  more  than  once  in  be- 
half of  these  very  young  inductees  and  after 
the  war  urged  that  they  be  given  considera- 
tion In  discharge — that  instead  of  reducing 
all  the  time  from  the  top  of  the  age  bracket 
that  attention  be  given  to  the  other  end. 
And  we  still  think  It  would  be  well  to  up  the 
minimum  ag^.  But  there  are  two  questions: 
(1)  The  age  brackets  of  the  peacetime  draft 
and  (2)  whether  there  shall  be  a  continuance 
of  the  draft  after  July  1  of  this  year.  And 
it  Is  the  latter  phase  of  selective  service  that 
we  wish  to  deal  with  particularly  today. 

If  the  draft  ceases  July  1,  then  there  will 
be  replacements  for  the  men  now  In  .service 
only  as  they  come  through  the  volunteer 
system.  Which  means  that  men  now  In 
service,  and  those  youngsters  who  will  be 
drafted  between  now  and  July  1.  will  have  to 
stay  In  the  service  and  do  the  Job  until  there 
are  sufficient  volunteers  to  relieve  them.  And 
that  could  be  a  long  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  pending  draft  leg- 
islation, which  would  extend  selective  serv- 
ice, provides  that  no  Inductee  shall  serve  more 
than  18  months,  creating  a  relief  system  that 
would  give  no  boy  or  man  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  of  duty  unless  he  sought  longer 
service,  which  no  doubt  some  would. 

We  think  some  of  those  opposing  prolon- 
gation of  the  draft  are  overlooking  the  fact 


that  those  already  drafted  are  due  consid- 
eration as  well  as  those  whose  number  has 
not,  as  yet,  turned  up. 

The  State  thinks  the  present  bill  In  Con- 
gress is  fair  to  those  in  the  services,  those 
yet  to  be  drawn  and  to  our  country,  which, 
in  peace,  as  in  war,  mtist  be  our  first  con- 
cern. If  anything,  our  demobilization  has 
been  too  rapid.  The  world  has  not  yet  set- 
tled to  a  full  peacetime  status  and  It  is  not 
fair  to  men  to  leave  them  In  handfuls.  power- 
less, at  points  that  might  become  active. 


Schedule  for  Citizen  Participation  in 
Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  offer  for 
the  Record  an  important  schedule. 

This  year  35  seats  in  the  United  States 
Senate  will  be  filled  by  election.  Twelve 
are  held  by  Republicans.  If  10  others  are 
captured,  the  Republican  Party  will  gain 
control  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 191  of  the  435  seats  are  held 
by  Republicans.  The  Republican  Party 
mast  win  27  more  seats  to  win  a  majority 
in  the  House. 

Thirty-four  States  will  elect  gover- 
nors. Eighteen  of  them  are  Republican, 
16  are  Democrat,  as  presently  held.  The 
Republicans  will  have  a  majority  of  gov- 
ernorships if  two  more  can  be  captured. 

The  primaries  and  conventions  to 
nominate  candidates  for  these  oflBces  run 
from  April  into  September.  (Some 
Southern  States  have  only  the  Democrat 
primary.) 

All  general  elections  will  be  held  No- 
vember 5.  except  Maine  which  votes  Sep- 
tember 5. 

The  1946  election  calendar  follows: 


Ptsts 


Alaliama.. 
Arirnfia... 
.\rkan«M.. 

f 'alirMniia. 


llorl.ln.... 

'lofirpa 

Idaho 

Jllinois 

Indians  *.. 

Iowa   

Kan<a< 

KcrifiiokT. 
I  I 


ut 


Priirary  dales 


.^m. 


I'l- 


Mi.v.-i.iiri. 

Montana 

N'cbnwka.. 

N«'va<la 

\rw  Hampshirr... 

Nrw  Jor^y.  

N>w  Mesico 

New  York* 


May  7 

July  16 

do 

Juqe  4  ' 

8o|it.  10  .  

CuDvention  > 

do 

May7 

rrimary  notset '... 

June  11 

Apr.  9 

.May  7 

June  ."J 

Au(r.  fi 

AUB.  3 

S«>pt.  10 

June  17 ; 

June  24 

June  IS  I 

June  is 

JulyK 

July  2 

Ang.r,' 

July  Ifl 

June  II 

Sept.  3 

Au«.  fi 

June  4 

do 

Sept.  17' 


ICorlh  Carolina.  ...    May  25. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Governors  whose  terms  expire 


Fenaton  whose  tcmx  expire 


rhauneey  .'*parks  (Democrat) »... 

Hirlncy  I'   Ofcl"""  'l'"i'>irat>. ..;... 

Hen  T.  Laiwv  .i) .. 

Kfir.  \V:»rrcn  ( 1,  I'l) 

John  r.  Vivian  (  Ki-pul-lit-an) 

Raymond  K.  Baldwin  (iirpubliciii) . 


Kllis  Amall  (Democrat) 

Arnold  Wil'iams  (Democrat)*.. 


Robert  D.  Blue  (Republican) 

Andrew  F.  Sehot-ppel  (RciMiblican). 


Horace  A.  Hildreth  (Republican)... 

HerNTt  R.  OTonor  (Democrat) 

Maurice  J.  Tobin  (Democrat) 

Harry  F.  Kelly  (Republican) 

Edward  J.  Thye  (Republican) 


Dwiebt  Oriswold  (Republican).. 

Vail  I'ittman  (Democrat)* 

Charlo.<!  M.  Dale  (Republican)... 

Walter  E.  Edee  (Republican) 

John  J.  Demjwey  (Democrat) 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  (Republican). 


Ernest  W.  McFarland  (Democrat)... 
WliHsm  F.  knowiand  ( Republicau)''. 


Thomas  r.  Hart  (Republican)' 

James  M.  Tunnell  (Democrat) 

Charles  O.  Andrews  (Democrat) 


Charles  C.  Oossett  (Democrat)'... 
Raymond  E.  Willis  (Republican). 


William  A.  Stanflll  ( Republican)'. 


Owen  Brewster  (Republican) 

Oeorce  L.  RaddifTe  (I>emocrat).. 

David  I.  Walsli  (Democrat) 

.\rthur  H.  Vandenberg  (Republican). 

Henrik  .'^hipstcad  (Republican) 

Theodore  O.  Bilbo  (Democrat) 

Frank  V.  Brietrs  (Drmocrat)'.    

Burton  K.  Wheeler  f  Democrat) 

Hugh  A.  Butler  (Republican) 

E.  P.  Carville  (Democrat)' 


H.  Alexander  Smith  (Republican). 

Dennis  Chavet  (Democrat) 

James  M.  Mead  (Democrat) 


House  seats 


0  Demorrstic. 
2  Democratic. 

7  DeniotTatlc. 

23  (Ifi  Democratic,  7  Republican). 

4  Republican. 

6  (4  Democratic,  1!  Republican). 

1  l)en)(Kraiic. 
6  Dcniocrat  !<•. 

10  Drmficratic. 

2  (1  Democratic,  1  Republican). 
26  (II  Democratic,  l.")  Republican). 

11  (2  Democratic.  «  Republican;. 

8  Rcpuhllc-an. 
6  Republican. 

9  (S  Drn;ocratic,  1  Republican). 
8  Democratic. 

.1  RepuMiciiii. 

6  (.S  Dcnifcratic,  1  Republican). 
14  (4  Democratic,  |o  ReiiuMican). 
17  («  Democratic.  11  Republican). 

0  (2  Democratic,  7  Republican). 

7  I)emocratif. 

13  (7  Democratic,  fi  RcpnHican). 
2(1  Democratic,  1  Republican). 
4  Republican. 

1  l>etn(K'ratic. 

2  Republican. 

14  (2  Deirccratic,  12  repcWictn). 
2  Democratic.* 

46  (22  Democratic.  i2  rcpullican,  I   American 
Labor). 

12  Democratic 


:k 


41 


! 


AIS72 


Sarth  I  Ik 

Ilk 


I 
\ 

\ 
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f^'imary 


Ckktcmcn  wh<*«  trnnj  rti>ire 


SrtiAtun  whose  Utms  upire 


HoOM***!* 


liwJS I  Fr».»0.  A»D.:.»h'(nn'iM>««>l {%[*1w*r!T^  T 

\t  ,-  •        .....  -     -...  Mmr*  H.  lia&i" - 


•wriu> 


■rt  R.  l>rort<w  <  Hri, 


l!i. 


RtialE  fTs  Stelmcnt  to  Gevfrnor  Donnelly 


six  TENSION  OP  RF^IArKS 

iON.  A.  S.  J.  CARNAKAN 

•  >r  MtShOUKl 

IN  tHK  ■ODSB  OF  RirWMBM  rATlVES 
Wc'diu-sdau.  April  3.  1946 
CAR^  Mr.  Sptaker.  un.i 

lo  vx: remarks  in  Ihf  H:* 

Include  the  foUowinx  article  from 
Kvsouri  Farmer  by  F-  E   Helnkel: 

l.'S    tfTKTthafir   TO   OOVXMSOM    DONKELLT 

«Not»— Toil  will  recall  that  T.  V.  Helnkei. 
t  of  the  MFA.  waa  named  a  mem- 


Mr 

iHive 

URO.   1 

t:u-  W 

mukx  e 


d  nt 


presi 
ber     t 
Pliil 

cLitioi 
done 


port  1 


an     ofBrtal 
0>mr 
I  Rl\< 
,  to  the  ^ 
i  1  the  Miss   ... 
cji   aifreed  unai 
1th  the  undersv 


•T*  laM* 


H  too 
It  ha4 

la 

ua  for 
few 
lo  thr 
The 
oemb*  r 
is  to 
Padr 
no» 
f 


)rr   «i>uld    be   privlleijced    to  send   the 
bAa  imn   coauncnu.     Mr.  HeinKel 
hia  rep.^rt  to  th«  goverucr.  but  ii 
long  1  tn  th*  Miaaouri  Farmfr 

]  If!  pamphlet  (orm  and 

OH.  "   mMntor  who  write)" 

a  coDV  iCed  herewith  arc  a 

Helnkel'a  that  he  aenr 


ensii 

ber  3t 


by     Got 

Tinessee  And 

rtvf>mmen- 

!   if 

■   C'^m- 

on  a  brief  re- 

that  each  com- 


\lr 


»  Flood  Control  Act   of  De- 

.\  compr<miia«  plan  which 

!  In  Waahlngton  by  four 

v.;«».     mia  hodge-podge  pian  Is 

«(1e<lt!»T^  to  mei>t  the  needs  of 


peopid  in  the  »iaie  i)t  Missouri,  becauac: 

1.  Ihe  aeven  huge  reservoirs  planned  for 
the  bi  .sin  in  MtMourt  wUl  inundate  450.500 
)f  BCsM^urrs  beet  land.     Only  388.000 
-tf  land  will  be  protected,  and  301.000 
-  pmaeud  at  all.    t 
I  tnff  to  a  report  of  t ' 
to  tiK  ''^pairttMnt  i 

IMS) .  ■■  prtmary  p\i  . 

hi;    flood    cnadrtloaa   on    the    lover 
-M   ■  .Mfi  iiiv  fl<vx|  and  electric  power 
River  Bcstn  wi'. ;  h- 

'tncWIbni.Mi      »>  -* 

wtao  a  r«  to  adin.  Sloaa  Ac 

this  fl  late,  admii.  'he  State 

of  Mil  nowrl  la  to  be  .  i  all  pro- 

port:  '  y  beneOu  U<.-r.v«d  Ifviu  the  com- 


a   B  31  .<vaca  pr 

the  M  aai  «. .  ;...er  9J0OO  :. . .  ...u-   ......  o....^ 

City  1 1  K::nsrji  City,  and  5.000  feet  wide  from 


1  '.  :!    •«  I  It 


K'-it.-rt  M    Lx  t"fu-ttr. 

ftr*) 
JoM^O.U'MahMU)  il>.  ...■^i■ 


.'  ReptiMiran 

.r.  '■'.  Tvi-r  .xTu'ir.  IT  HepaltNren) 
!>  .  ^Kciiubbmn  . 

*  iMlf^utlion; 

I . '.  Republicr.n) 


n- 1  .■  lii  i',iriii«     .  r».  I  .!■    >• -Ii..  1  rro»re««lT*> 
...|   1  RrixiMlcut 


■<•  B(iiiiinait4  tiy  eonvrntioa  :inil  Krt>n-!«-iitativrs  t.y 

...      *.  ».«• 


Kansas  City  to  the  river's  mouth,  are  pro- 
vided '  .:.der  the  Ptck-Sloan  plan.  Set 
back  inately  one- half  mile  from  the 

r  either  ?'  'c  big  levees 

V  i!'.v  I  A'  •  very  acre  of 

land  ih»  ot.     The  very  plans  for 

these    b.^    .  e    an    admission    bv    the 

Army  engineers  that  the  big  resen 
not  protect  the  Missouri  Var^'     "  ' 
from   floods.    .They    are   an 
the  Army   Intends  to  deal   w.m   rtiKios   nere 
in    Mls«'iurl    after    the    waters    have    awept 

-  Levees  represent 
.nklng  such  as  pre- 
vailed when  hujce  levees  were  construclftl 
along  the  TeI}ow  River  In  China  genertttlon> 
Ago.  Because  of  siltatiun.  which  the  Pick- 
Slonn  plan  does  not  adequately  deal  with 
here,  the  Yellow  River  now  flows  between 
two  walls— the  bottom  of  the  river  Is  now 
higher  than  the  land  behind  the  levees 
One  does  not  have  to  be  an  engineer  to 
foresee  that  the  same  conditions  will  one 
day  1  1  In  the  Missouri  River  bottoms 

3    V  here  has  been  much  ado  about 

the  iteneration  of  power  at  the  dnms  sched- 
uled for  Missouri  under  the  Ptck-Sloan  plan 
and  penstocks  will  reputedly  be  Installed,  the 
Army  engmem  themselves,  when  the  seven 
dans  In  the  basin  In  Mlaaoun  were  flrst  pro- 
posed declared  that  only  secondary  power  at 
widely  separated  InterrsN  rotiid  be  prc- 
duced.  and  that  several  r  'es  would  h, 

ruined   by   the  dams,      i  c    the   P.  ». 

Sloan  plan,  so  far  as  the  State  of  Missouri 
u  concerned,  offers  little  promise  of  allevi- 
ating some  of  the  drudgery  around  the  farm- 
!»tead  and  in  the  homca.  and  as  the  sole 
farmer  member  of  the  coomilmlon  I  deplore 
ttola  fact  because  71  6  percent  of  the  Missouri 
tarma  are  stUl  without  this  blessing  which  Is 
ao  rinnmnnplBW  to  city  dwellers,  while  at  the 
same  thne  under  the  Plck-sioan  plan  the 
power  to  produce  It  will  l>e  wasted  1  sub- 
mit that  this  IS  a  disgrace  to  the  State  ol 
Mtssouri.  By  the  same  token  private  Indiis- 
try  In  our  State  Is  to  be  denied  the  benefits 
of  low-cost  electric  power,  and  thus  under 
'  ^  •  rnent 

pros- 

peniy.  not  aioae  t.  ci  tuwn  dwellara 

but    to   lllaaourl    a^: .  re.    which    needs 

better  nearby  markeu.  will  not   be  encour- 

.<»ged.    This  is  erf  the  utmost  Importsnce  be- 

Ho-c.    for    example,    had    Missouri    enjoyed 

:  .   >ame  low  electric  rates  as  are  charged  by 

:  \  \    Missourlana  would  have  saved  tW.OOO.- 

C-OO  on  their  tSOOOOOOO  electric  bill  last  year. 

4.  Oertgiied  primarily  for  flood  control  on 

'.-   lower  inmlilppl.  the  several  reservoirs 

A..;   be  flUed  up  (tvnog  rainy  aeaaona  and 

drawn  down  during  dry  seasons,  whereupon 

huge  mud  flats  with  an  accompanying  stench 

and  n^osqulto  habitat  vUl  be  eveated.    Tbla 


will  create  a  public  nuisance  and  public 
h-  "^  "naard.  For  an  exainple.  1  refer  those 
I  d  to  residents  of  Oreenvllle.  Mo  .  In 

Wayne  County,  where  the  Wappapello  Dam 
WH9  built  on  the  St  Frnnri«  River  The 
?'  in  plan  propoae^ 

f   and  offer*  to  •: 

6.  Lands  condemned  for  reservoirs  over  the 
p'lfire  suite  of  lllaaourl  by  the  Pick -Sloan 

■  will  cause  serious  loss  in  taxes  to  school 
i(..-<.rict»  and  county  and  municipal  govern- 
ments in  at  least  17  c<juntles.  For.  unlike 
TVA  and  as  is  proponed  under  the  MVA  plan, 
the  Pick-Sloen  plan  makes  no  provision  for 
in  lieu  of  tax  payments  (except  in  ca8<s 
Where  marginal  land  Is  rented  to  farmers, 
v»hlch  win  be  negligible i  The  17 
that  will  be  moat  affected  are:  C. ...  .  ::. 
Orundy.  Bates.  Cooper.  Daviess,  Henry,  Hick- 
ory. Llving.ston.  Monroe.  Macon.  Pulaski. 
Ripley.  Stone.  Shsnnon.  St  Clair.  Taney,  and 
Vernon.  In  addition,  the  counties  located 
adjacent  to  the  Missouri  River  where  the  big 
ICTece  are  to  be  constructed  will  be  a&ected 
more  or  Icaa.  There  is  no  way  to  reliably 
estimate  the  damage  to  our  ^tate  In  this 
respect  •  •  •  for  towns  will  \>e  adversely 
affected  that  are  located  at  some  distance 
from  the  mechanical  structures  and  the  in- 
undations. Other  property  owners  elsewhere 
in  the  State  will  ro  doubt  be  required  to 
innke  up  the  difference  In  tux  revenue 
'     (>    :.    h.    khanded  t»: 

,,.<:.    to  soil  .      ,        ,!• 

n  plan.  notwithst.TiidmK  soil  erosion 
;.'  the  State  and  Nation  four  limes 
more  than  floods  over  a  period  of  yenrs.  and 
nothwlthstandmg  the  Army  engineers  them- 
selves admit  that  the  huge  reservoirs  will 
be  silted  up  within  50  years  time  The  law 
save  some   soil   conservation    work    sh?!!    be 

'  ■    the  United  8tale«;  ment   of 

wre.  but  this  Depai  self  does 

not  know  what  is  to  b«  required  of  it.  Every 
person  conversant  with  the  cubject  knows 
that  floods  begin  on  the  uplands  where  the 

ram  falla  and  as  a  farmer  I  contend  thnt 
the  place  to  begin  f!eallng  with  floods  is  on 
'he  uplands,  and  r.it  afler  the  un.  oiitrollcd 

waters  have  swept  down   Into  the   lowlands. 

7.  Thr  ves  only  lip  serv- 
ice to  w  .in  I  mclntiln 
that  wildlu'e  and  recreation  In  our  State  mill 

be  greatly  damaged — the  wide  fl :~Mon  In 

»he  water  levels  of  the  huge  ;■  will 

be  detrimental  to  flsh  life.  wb:;e  sc.eral  of 
Mlaaourl's  scenic  streanM  and  sprinps  that  are 
adm  '  -^1  forever. 

••  -  .       :  and  op- 

ponenu  cf  the  MVA  tal!t  a  lot  about  the 
interagency  committee.  They  put  it  forth 
ns  a  substitute  for  a  Missouri  Valfey  Author- 
ity. Composed  of  four  governcrs  In  the  Val- 
ley and   certain  Federal  departmmu.   they 
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urge  that  It  be  glwen  "statutory  standing" 
and  suggest  that  It  act  as  a  "referee"  to  settle 
disputes  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan.  In  the 
first  place.  It  Is  an  admission  of  the  need  of  a 
Missouri  Valley  Authority.  But  In  the  second 
place  It  is  an  absurdity.  For.  does  anyone 
seriously  believe  that  the  several  Federal 
agencies,  such  ns  the  Army  engineers  and  the 
Reclamation  Bureau,  represented  on  the  com- 
mittee will  allow  themselves  to  be  outvoted? 
And  since  when  has  it  become  %ise  for  men 
to  sit  on  their  own  board  of  directors?  Gov- 
ernors are  busy  men  They  would  have  to 
have  substitutes  of  lesser  ability  to  deal  with 
the  problems  for  them  by  proxy.  Moreover, 
the  Federal  Governnient  cannot,  without 
changing  Its  Constitution,  permit  State  gov- 
ernors to  decide  policies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  a  strange  thing.  In- 
deed, if  a  time  came  when  four  State  gover- 
nors could  tell  the  Army,  for  example,  what 
to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  And  how  could 
the  Interagency  committee  act  as  a  "referee" 
without  any  power?  Webster's  Dictionary 
defines  referee  as  "one  to  whom  anything  is 
referred  for  decision."  It  would  certainly  be 
a  radical  departure  from  custom  if  Congress 
delceated  powers  to  an  agency  composed  of 
State  governors  niid  miscellaneous  bureaus 
to  decide  things  for  the  Army. 

9  No  recognition  whatever  is  given  by 
the  Pick-Sloan  plan,  unlike  that  of  the  MVA 
plan,  to  research  and  experimental  work 
necessary  for  the  development  of  phosphate 
deposits  in  the  Northwest  where  lie,  unde- 
veloped. 80  percent  of  the  Nation's  known 
p!  •(•    deposits.     Missouri    farmers    now 

i:  hates  from  Florida  and  Tennessee, 

and  these  deposits  will  be  exhausted  in 
about  30  years.  Missouri  farmers  must  have 
phosphate  fertilizers  In  ever-increasing 
amounts  If  soil  fertility  Is  to  be  maintained 
and  the  health  of  our  people  who  subsist 
upon  Missouri's  agricultural  products  is  to 
be  safeguarded  Every  Missourlan  ought  to 
investigate  the  e.xperiments  made  at  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture  which  show 
that  runofT  on  a  plot  of  sod  was  reduced  Irom 
60  percent  to  12  percent  by  the  mere  ap- 
plication of  fertilizer;  and  the  experiments 
which  show  how  essential  this  plant  food  is 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  livestock  of  our  State 
and  hence  to  the  people  who  consume  the 
livestock. 

The  Army  engineers  have  already  spent 
t319.OCO.0OO  on  the  Missouri  River  lor  navi- 
gation and  hood  control.  Neither  objective 
ha.s  been  attained,  as  witness  the  grandiose 
schemes  to  promote  navigation  and  flood 
control  contemplated  by  the  Pick-Sloan 
plan  On  the  contrary,  the  flood  situation 
lias  been  aggravated.  (As  proof,  figures  re- 
cently released  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
sources and  Development,  of  the  State  cf 
Mi.s-'t.url,  based  upon  information  obtained 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  Chief  of 
En^.neers  and  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  indicate  that  the  carrying  capacity 
cf  the  channel  has  been  reduced  by  from 
13  to  41  percent  at  various  points  from  St. 
Jjseph  to  Hermann.)  The  river  has  been 
choked  off  by  an  extensive  system  of  dykes 
placed  in  the  river,  and  the  most  that  can 
be  claimed  for  this  enormous  expenditure  is 
that  the  river's  banks  have  been  stabilized, 
but  even  low  the  pilings  are  rotting  off  and 
more  trouble  lies  ahead. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure,  however,  the 
Army  engineers,  under  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
which  they  helped  to  promote,  now  want  an 
additional"  $700,000,000  for  navigation  and 
flo3d  control.  What  assurances  do  the  peo- 
ple have  that  they  will  succeed  In  view  of 
their  pa3t  record? 

As  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Commission, 
With  the  profound  responsibility  of  making 
recommendations  on  which  plan  would  best 
serve  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and  the  people 
thereof  in  the  development  of  its  resources, 
I  most  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  all  Mis- 
snurlans  to  the  fact  that  under  the  Pick- 
Sljau   plan    the   State   of   Missouri   will   be 


greatly  damaged — damaged  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  any  benefits  derived  therefrom. 

I  think  most  of  our  citizens  agree  that 
the  river's  de'.astating  floods  must  be  con- 
trolled as  nearly  as  possible,  and  I  submit 
that  under  the  tried  and  proven  TVA  plan 
this  can  be  done  without  so  much  damage 
to  our  State.  On  the  contrary,  a  careful 
study  of  the  Tennessee  River  Valley  makes 
It  crystal  clear  to  me  that  under  an  Inte- 
grated, unified,  balanced  plan  patterned 
after  the  TVA  the  resources  of  the  valley 
can  be  con-served,  developed  and  utilized, 
thereby  stimulating  the  growth  of  private 
enterprise  in  the  valley,  which  will  spell 
better  markets  for  farm  products.  Jobs  for 
thousands  of  workers,  opportunities  for  pri- 
vate business,  both  large  and  small. 

I  most  vigorously  maintain  that  the  Mis- 
souri River  should  be  harnessed  and  put  to 
work  for  the  people  under  a  plan  similar  to 
that  of  TVA,  and  not  merely  oe  put  Into  a 
strait-Jacket  at  the  taxpayers'  expense  as  is 
proposed  by  the  P:ck-S'.oan  plan. 


Arkansans  Want  Economy 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.*RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELLAN 

*  OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'^ Wednesday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Ar- 
kan.sans  Want  Economy."  written  by 
William  Johnson  and  published  in  the 
Arkansas  Democrat  of  March  31,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa.<:  ordered  to  b?  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Arkansans  Want  Economy — Balancing  of 
Federal  Bvdcet  Urged  By  State  Leaders, 
Vital  to  Velfare  of  All;  Nation-wice  De- 
mand Made 

(By  William  Johnson) 
A  revolt  is  on  in  Arkansas,  and  the  coun- 
try over,  against  the  Federal  Government 
continuing  huge  expenditures,  greater  than 
the  enormous  total  of  revenues  it  is  taken 
In. 

-  The  Government  contemplates  Just  that 
spendthrift  course  for  1947.  Its  1947  Bud- 
get calls  for  expenditures  of  over  $35.0(X),- 
000.000,  four  times  the  amount  for  the  last 
previous  peacetime  year  of  1939. 

That  staggering  outlay  would  exceed  es- 
timated revenues  for  1947  by  more  than 
three  and  one-half  billion  dollars — and  this 
with  Federal  taxes  Imposing  a  burden  on 
our  people  never  dreamed  in  the  wildest 
visions  of  the  prewar  New  Dealers. 

Only  the  people,  through  Congress,  can 
halt  this  perilous  spree  of  public  spending. 
If  they  don't  do  it,  thoughtful  citizens  point 
out,  they  face  these  grim  consequences: 

A  still  bigger  national  debt,  higher  taxes, 
and  more  bossing,  meddling  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. This  would  hurt  every  worker,  every 
earner,  even  to  the  smallest,  who  pays  no 
direct  Federal  income  tax. 

HICHEB  LIVINC    COSTS 

For  heavier  taxes  on  Industry  and  busi- 
ness must  be  added  to  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services.  This  would  mark  up  every- 
body's living  costs.  Furthermore,  severer 
taxing  of  Industry  and  business  would  leave 
them  less  money  to  expand  with,  and  less 
Incentive  to  expand.  So  there  would  be 
fewer  Jobs.  Employment  would  be  harder 
to  find. 


And  that  evil  effect  would  be  Increased  by 
more  Federal  bureaucracy  to  spin  its  stran- 
gling red  tape  around  private  enterprise. 

The  people  of  Arkansas,  and  of  the  Nation, 
are  aroused  to  those  dangers.  They  see  that 
Federal  deficit  spending  is  a  rock  on  which 
everybody's  welfare  can  be  wrecked.  So  a 
demand  for  balancing  the  Federal  Budget  in 
1947.  at  a  lower  level  of  spending,  has  swept 
over  the  land. 

With  that  task  done.  It  Is  emphasized,  we 
can  look  forward  to  lower  taxes,  lighter  liv- 
ing costs  as  industry,  and  business  expand, 
and  a  simpler  government  in  the  American 
tradition,  not  an  European-type  socialistic 
trough  for  swarms  of  needless  Job  holders. 

Spearheading  this  budget-balancing,  econ- 
omy movement  is  a  bipartisan  group  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators.  They  say  that 
the  threatened  1947  deficit  of  about  three 
and  one-half  billions  can  be  saved  out  cf 
Items  totaling  more  than  billions,  which  are 
open  to  challenge. 

ST  .te  delegation  approves 

The  entire  Arkansas  delegation  in  Congress 
has  sv;ung  behind  this  drive.  And  carrying 
it  forward  the  country  over  is  an  organiza- 
tton,  the  Citizens  National  Committee,  which 
grew  out  of  the  taxpayer  associations  in  the 
various  States,  like  our  own  Public  Expendi- 
ture Council.  * 

Now  let's  have  the  views  of  some  Arkan^^as 
leaders  on  this  budget-balancing  campaign. 

Praising  the  State's  congressional  delega- 
tion for  its  unanimous  support  of  the  move- 
ment, G  Russell  Brown,  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Public  Expenditure  Council,  said: 

"Any  sensible  person  who  had  been  forced 
Into  debt  by  an  emergency,  would  lose  no 
time  after  the  crisis  In  getting  his  expenses 
back  within  his  income,  and  paying  off  his 
debts.  A  government's  position  Is  different 
only  in  that  It  can  s^ave  off  a  coUapse  longer. 
We've  had  deficit  national  budgets  for  15 
years,  and  this  must  be  stopped  now." 

Another  dan^rer  in  continued  heavy  deficit 

-spanding  is  pointed  out  by  ft  H  Dickenhorst, 

Morriltcn.  president  of  the  Arkansas  Bankers' 

Association.     It  keeps   gnawing  away   every 

kind  of  savings,  he  said. 

For.  he  explained,  this  deficit  spending. 
this  pouring  out  of  billions  on  billions,  causes 
prices  to  rise.  You  can  see  why  that  Is.  It 
puts  a  lot  more  money  in  circulation,  when 
there's  already  too  much  for  the  scant  supply 
of  goods,  thus  further  increasing  buying 
power  and  demand.  So  prices  go  up,  and 
with  every  rise  in  prices,  savings  are  worth 
that  much  less  For  the  real  value  of  money 
is  how  much  it  will  buy. 

And  it  isn't  only  the  savers  who  are  hurt. 
Injured  with  them  are  all  the  people  on 
pensions,  and  all  those  like  teachers  and 
city,  county,  and  State  employees,  whoso 
salaries  are  slow  to  follow  a  rise  of  living 
costs. 

"No  nation  can  spend  more  money  than  It 
collects  In  taxes  year  after  year  without 
eventually  facing  trouble."  declared  Lamar 
Williamson,  Montlcello,  president  of  the  Ar- 
kansas Bar  Association.  "It  Is.  therefore, 
encouraging  to  know  that  a  balanced  budget 
is  the  objective  of  our  two  Arkansas  Senators 
and  seven  Representatives.  They  will  find 
unlimited  support  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
taxpayers,  and  they  may  need  it." 

A  professional  man.  Dr.  Hoyt  R.  Allen,  pres- 
ident of  the  Pulaski  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion, speaks  up  for  the  economy  drive.  He 
doesn't  think  that  any  professional  group 
can  be  expected  to  tell  Congress  how  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but,  he  added:  "I  do  regard 
it  as  proper  for  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants, 
and  citizens  generally,  to  let  our  Congress- 
men know  that  we  want  a  balanced  budget. 

"Congress  can  find  a  way,"  he  declared. 
"It  has  the  facilities  for  getting  facts  to 
determine  what  needs  to  be  spent,  and  what 
can  be  saved  without  loss  In  essential  serv- 
ices to  the  Nation." 
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FIUIM  IVKKAO  WAMTS  IT 

Flraalrr    Meruttve  secretary  of  the 

num  Bureau  Federation,  pointed 

utlon    adopted    by    the    American 

jiureau  Federation  at  Its  iwenty-»ev- 

*  rflTial  convention.  December  1945.  In 

to  ftsral  policies  and  taxation.      The 

IS  as  follows ; 

'  "  Kpendini;  of  public  money 

-i7ed.      Only  so  far  as  Gov- 

espenditures  are  reduced  can  taxes 

over  a  long  period       Now  Is  the 

dtacontlDue    unnecessary    govern- 

agcnciea  and  release  employees  that 

a^ded  through  the  necessities  of  wnr 

apable  Federal   obligations  of   the 

a  result  of  the  war  make  necessary 

t  the  greatest  possible  effl- 

li.  .ment." 

■hoald    think    serlounly    about 

national   debt   and   the   tax 

creates,    suggested    H.    C     Thomaa. 

d«iit  of  the  Arkansas  Automobile  Asso- 

Tben  then  are  many  other  tax  de- 

Thr  Federal  faxes  thla  year  average 

r    rviry    earner   in    the    country.    Mr. 

said — •   miiBrtent    warning    to    re- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Lloyd  Rlrh^rtl.*.  president  of  the 
«  chsmber  of  commerce,  believes  that 
••     I'lierrsted     In     good     government 

rr '     -   f"-'M"e«a   to   balance   the 

rie,"  she  added.  "I  y 
he  •^n-f  tniiig  thsf  every  American 
must   d(>— by    Itvlnx   within    lu    m- 


(  very    doWar    of    defltit    spending,    ob 

C    Hamilton  Moses,  presuient  of  the 

IS     Economic     Councll-Chiimber     of 

Coram*rce      This  Is  obviously  a  heavy  bur- 

sfid    the   only   way   it   can   be   reduced. 

emphaslied.    Is   for   the   Govern- 

spend    less    than    the    revenues    It 


Mia<« 

to 


r  re 


«tron?  blpiirti 
!1  work  for  a  >' 
pleiised."  he  ■ 
ton  was  the  t\ 


moat   welcome  news   from   Wa=hlng- 
the  end  of  the  war."  la  how  Howard 
president   of   the    Arkansas   Bottlers' 
tion.     described     the     announcement 
up  of  Congress- 
budget 

.It  the  .Arkansas 
p  unit  to  speak 
a  whole   In   favor  of  this  movement 
imjxTsslble  to  pare  the  total  requests 
100  000.000    down    to    »31  503.000  000 
U    the    anticipated    Government    1 
>r  the  next  O.scal  vear." 

f  the  Nrttlon 
as   1   "nfe- 
Ution.  John  Allen.  <• 

'. -    Bus   ft   Truck    Asj*. 

■  Every  American  has  a  stake  In  this 
to  limit  spending  to  the  people  s  ability 


P-\ 


mips  Magee.  chairman  of  the  execu- 
ct^mlttee  of  the  Oil  Dealers"  Assixriation 
cited  figures  which  show  that  rhe 
dM)t  has  Jumped  from  an  average  of 
each  American  worker  m  19'J0.  to  a 
hieh  of  $5  190 
thinking  man  mu.xt  realtxe."  he  said, 
ontlnued  Government  spending  In  ex- 
revenue.*  means  still  higher  debt  and 
We  .should  support  our  Arkansas  Con- 
n    In    their    stand    for    a    balanced 


budgef " 

MtTST    aSCnt    ■rONOMT 

"Thi  Governments  16-year-old  policy  of 
spending  more  than  it  takes  In  must  be  cor- 
rected "  declared  William  L.  Humphries  sec- 
retary 3f  the  Arkanaas  Wholesale  Grocers'  Aa- 
aoclatl  m.  "We  must  sec  to  It  that  our  law- 
maker; practice  economy,  and  give  the  tax- 
payers an  Incentive  to  begin  lowering  our 
mamnc  oth  $373,000  000.000  debt. "  he  said. 

An  t  uumple  of  the  zooming  Federal  spend- 
ing wa  I  pointed  out  by  J.  N.  Leeaou,  secretary 


of  the  Retail  Grocers'  Asaociatltin  of  Arkan- 
sas. '"The  Government  civil  agencies."  he 
said,  "are  ssklng  for  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars, twice  the  seven  hundred  and  fcrty-elght 
millions  they  spent  In  1939.  Can  anyone 
Justify  this  Increase?"  he  asked. 

•Wc  need  to  balance  the  Budget,  and  It 
needs  to  be  done  now."  said  Charles  Meyer, 
Jr..  secretary  of  the  Arkansas  Bakers'  Asso- 
ciation. "Congress  must  begin  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  Federal  employees,  instead  of 
ptitttng  more  people  on  the  public  pay  roll  to 
work  at  the  taxpayers'  expeivse  on  projects  of 
doubtful  value  " 

"A   balanced   E  one   of    the   main 

things   in    the   pv  n   of   our   national 

Ills.'  declared  Irl  Brite.  secretary  of  the 
Arkansas  Pharmaceutical  Association.  "We 
can.^'  he  said,  "render  worthy  service  as  cltl- 
tens  by  urging  our  legislators  to  end  unneces- 
sary spending  We  may  rest  assured  there 
will  still  be  adequate  funds  for  essential  Gov- 
ernment sctlvitlrs  " 

There's  the  broad  plctme.  These  Arkan- 
saiM  say  what  people  are  thinking  all  over 
the  State  and  the  Nation.  Our  people  are 
arous<-d  Many  doubted  the  wisdom  of  much 
of  the  New  Deal  spending.  But  that  was  in 
a  time  of  depression.  Now  the  country  Is 
proaperuvis-  and  has  •  gigantic  debt.  Yet 
the  spending  proposals  are  far  greater  than 
ever 

We    must    stop    this    "  around    cf 

motiey.  thoughtful  piopli  .  irre  are  lay- 

ing Thry  see  grief  ahead  If  It  isn't  done  — 
a  stronger,  happier,  better  country  if  the 
battle  lor  economy  la  won. 


Exteniion  of  Selective  Serrice  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  ANDREWS 

or  Ntw   V(;rk 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE3 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

Mr.  ANDRfeWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
owins;  address  by  the  Honorable  Robert 
P.  Patterson,  Secretary  of  War,  over  the 
radio  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System.  Monday,  April  1.  1946: 

The  War  Department  has  urged  that  the 
Selective  Service  Act  be  extended  for  1  year 
beyond  the  present  expiration  date  on  May 
15  Tlie  reasons  for  this  position  have  l)een 
explained  by  General  Ei  r  and  me  In 

open    hearir.cs    before  .      i-e    Military 

Affulrs    (  oe.     The  Secretary  of  State 

and  the  ^  .  :y  of  the  Navy  have  also  rec- 
ommended extension  of  selective  service. 

The  reasons  why  selective  service  should 
be  extended  are  these: 

Our  Nation  Is  now  In  a  period  of  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace.  Active  hostilities 
came  to  an  end  with  the  surrender  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  But  we  do  not  yet  have 
peace.  Along  with  otir  allies  we  are  occupy- 
ing those  hostile  countries,  to  disarm  and 
demilitarize  them  and  prevent  a  renewal  of 
hoBtllittes — In  a  word,  to  see  to  it  that  we  do 
not  have  to  fight  the  war  again.  We  must 
not  throw  away  the  victory  won  at  such 
heavy  cost. 

The  Army  has  the  task  A  t>rovldlng  the 
necessary  forces  of  occupation.  It  has  other 
tasks — training  replacements,  operating  hos- 
pitals, depots  and  ports  of  embarkation, 
holding  of  key  bases,  ccrlng  tor  surplus 
equipment — but  the  prime  >aak  for  the  Im- 
mediate future  Is  to  occupy  the  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  that  we  have  agreed  to  oc- 
cupy.   We  must  also  be  prepared  to  furnish 


our  share  of  the  military  Jprces  w  .woeld 
peace  as  set  by  the  United  Nation*  Ort*iilaa- 
tlon.  For  che  time  being  iur  words  are  ot 
little  value  In  foreign  relations,  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  back  them  up  In  case  ol  need. 

How  large  an  army  does  this  call  for?  No 
one  can  say  for  certain,  bt cause  no  one  can 
say  for  certain  what  may  come  up  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  General  Elseniiov.er  tho  Chief  of 
Staff,  gives  It  as  his  best  estimate  that  thes-e 
task.<  can  be  performed  by  a  force  ot  1  560,0C0 
men  as  of  July  1.  1946.  dropping  to  a  strength 
of  1  070000  as  of  July  1.  1947.  and  January  1, 
1948  Of  this  strength  of  1.J70.000.  there  are 
needed  400,000  for  the  Army  Air  Forces  and 
670  000  fur  the  Army  Groun*'  and  Service 
1-1  re  PS. 

The-  reason  why  this  evtlmated  reductlcn 
of  nearly  SOO.OOO  In  the  year  between  July  1, 
1946.  and  July  1.  194'.  l.'^  pos-sihle  is  that  the 
work  of  caring  for  surplus  equipment,  it  is 
expected,  will  be  completed,  and  r  l.«  aUo  ex- 
pected more  stable  "ondltions  In  the  occu- 
pied enemy  areas  wir  cuifc  to  be  mane 
In  the  size  of  the  o(  foire^ 

I  am  convinced  thiit  < 
Jn  making  this  estimate  . 

has  pared  the  necessary  force  down  to  the 
absolute  minimum  ""or  example,  the  cstl- 
ni.Tte  allows  a  force  of  less  than  2(H- 000  tor 
«rupfltlon  of  our  part  of  Germanv  en  July 
1.  1947.  an  area  conta'  .Ing  17  000  000  Get- 
mnns      We  < 

mrnta  with<;  »' 

of  our  country. 

The  problem  that  fnres  the  War  Depart- 
ment Is  how  to  make  •ure  that  the  soldiers 
needed  to  make  up  this  f<irce  (l.iaOOOO  nn 
July  1  of  this  year  shrinking  to  1.070  000  a 
year  later)  will  be  available 

Five  hundred  and  fifty  thoU^and.  more  or 
less,  rf  the  men  now  In  the  Army  by  indue 
tlon  under  selective  service  will  be  available 
for  duty  after  July  1  Under  present  commit- 
ments they  will  be  discharged  a*  they  com- 
plete 2  years  of  service  It  would  be  better 
If  they  could  be  discharged  on  completing 
18  months  of  service  after  October  of  this 
year. 

That  leaves  about  l. 000.000  to  be  recruited 
or  Inducted.  It  is  the  p<jllcy  of  the  War 
Department  to  recruit  as  many  ns  possible 
from  volunteers  for  the  Regular  Army.  We 
would  prefer  to  gel  the  entire  numt)er  from 
the  campaign  for  volunteers  But  there  Is 
no  firm  assurance  that  we  will  be  able  to 
obtain  that  many  volunteers  unless  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  is  extf  i  May  15. 
We  say  this  because  1 1  thu.*.  far 
In  the  present  drive  to  gel  recruits.  The 
drive  got  under  way  last  October.  In  6 
month.s,  down  to  the  middle  of  March,  we 
have  secured  634  COO  men.  That  Is  a  tavor- 
able  figure.  But  there  are  three  features 
In  the  results  of  our  recruiting  r  :i 
that  .'ihould  be  pointed  cut.  The  fi:  t 
the  rate  of  enlistments  Is  falling  oH  iharply. 
Last  November  the  rate  was  40.000  a  v.cck. 
At  present  the  rate  Is  17000  a  week.  The 
second  feature  is  that  45  percent  of  the  en- 
listments are  for  the  short  terms — 18  months 
or  1  year.  That  means  that  a  larce  numtxr 
will  be  entitled  to  discharge  t)cgii:nlng  nr:;t 
October  and  must  be  replaced  by  new  men. 
Tlie  third  feature  is  that  a  gre;\t  many  cf  the 
enlistments  have  been  brought  about  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  on  the  books.  If  a  man  feels  that  he  will 
be  Inducted  under  Selective  Service  anyway, 
he  Is  likely  to  enlist  voluntarily.  There  are 
several  advantages  In  voluntary  enlistment. 
This  Incentive  to  voluntary  enlistment  will 
disappear  If  selective  service  is  allowed  to 
expire  In  May.  It  Is  quite  certain,  therefore, 
thct  without  extension  of  selective  service 
the  number  cf  men  that  can  be  obtained  aa 
volunteers  will  fall  off  sharply  In  May. 

General  Elsenhower  and  I  have  reviewed 
aiul  checked  the  figures  again  and  ugaln. 
As  to  prospects  for  getting  the  men  that  will 
be  required.  I  can  sum  It  up  by  saying  that 
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If  selective  service  is  allowed  to  expire  in 
May  It  Is  our  best  Judgment  that  the  Army 
will  not  have  the  required  strength  over  the 
period  from  July  1  of  this  year  to  January 
1  of  1948.  It  is  our  best  estimate  that  we 
win  have  a  deficit.  In  the  last  6  months  of 
that  period,  amounting  to  170.000  men,  that 
Instead  of  having  1,070.000  men  at  that  time, 
we  will  have  no  more  than  900.000.  That  Is 
a  risk  tliat  the  United  States  cannot  afford 
to  take. 

It  selective  service  is  extended,  the  Nation 
will  have  the  definite  assurance  that  the 
strength  of  the  Army  will  be  maintained  at 
the  ficure  estimated  to  be  necess.iry.  There 
is  no  other  way  of  providing  the  Nation  with 
that  assurance.  Extension  of  selective  serv- 
ice, by  making  available  the  necessary  man- 
power, will  aUo  enable  us  to  shorten  the 
service  of  nonvolunteers  now  In  the  Army  to 
not  more  than  18  months,  beginning  in 
October.  This  Is  in  line  with  the  sound 
principle  of  spreading  the  burden  of  military 
service,  rather  than  making  those  already 
Inducted  carry  the  whole  load.  Extension 
win  aho  put  it  within  our  power  to  discharge 
all  fathers.  If  Congress  believes  that  social 
and  economic  considerations  make  this  de- 
sirable 

Above  all.  extension  of  selective  service  will 
serve  as  notice  to  the  entire  world  that  the 
United  States  Is  determined  to  prevent  an- 
other world  conflict,  that  this  country  has 
no  intention  to  scuttle  and  run. 

I  urge  that  the  extension  be  for  1  year 
Congress  niHV  at  the  same  time  provide  that 
the  maximum  period  of  service  for  all  men 
hdw  serving  by  reason  of  Induction  under 
Selective  B<TVlre  and  for  all  those  who  may 
be  Inducted  in  the  future  shall  be  18  mnnthi. 
It  may  also  provide  that  there  shall  be  no 
Inductions  if  the  effect  will  be  to  raise  the 
,  slreiiRth  of  the  Army  above  the  requirements, 
without  further  authori/atlon  by  Congte^s. 
These  safecuards  will  not  prejudice  the 
national  safety  In  any  way. 

In  urging  extension  for  1  year,  I  should 
add  that  the  War  Department  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  put  over  compulsory  military  service 
for  the  indefinite  future  We  have  no  pro- 
gram of  getting  conscription  as  part  of  a 
long-rance  military  policy.  1  am  recom- 
mending extension  of  Selective  Service  for  1 
year,  simply  and  solely  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  security  as  a  Nation  requires 
It  in  these  unsettled  times,  in  this  period  of 
transition  from  war  to  peace. 

I  can  sum  the  case  up  in  a  few  words.  We 
have  won  the  greatest  war  In  our  history. 
It  remains  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  throw 
away  the  victory  that.  10.000.000  soldiers 
fought  for.  We  run  the  risk  of  throwing  it 
away  if  we  allow  our  Army  to  dwindle,  this 
year  or  next  year,  below  the  modest  figure 
set  by  the  Chief  cf  Staff  as  the  requirement 
for  gaining  a  permanent  peace.  Tlie  War 
Department  will  spare  no  effort  to  find  volun- 
teers, but  who  can  say  that  enough  volun- 
teers will  be  found?  We  can  say  with  confi- 
dence, however,  that  the  extension  of  Selec- 
tive Service  for  1  year  will  provide  the 
strength  that  the  Army  will  require  to  pre- 
serve the  peace. 


The  Resurrection  of  Hope 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER 

OF    LOUISI.\NA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  poem  writ- 


ten by  a  charming  lady  from  New  Orleans 
by  the  name  of  Mary  Belle  Poole-Mason. 
Ihe  poem  is  entitled  "The  Resurrection 
of  Hope." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

THE  HESURRECTION  OF  HOPE 

Hope  lay  dead,  sweet,  soft-eyed  Hope; 

And  all  the  dream  gods  wrung  their  hands 

and  moaned; 
"Hope  must  not_die. 
Who  will  awaken  Hope" 
"Mine  be  the  power,"  said  Love, 
With  soft  alluring  smile, 
"I've  conquered  all  whom  e'er  I've  met.*' 
In  vain  did  Love  sing  all  her  dulcet  lays,  ' 
But  Hope  slept  on  and  heeded  not. 

Then  Passion  scarlet  roled  with  crimson  roses 

clinging  to  her  hair,  said 
"I  will  awaken  Hope,  one  touch  of  my  ccm- 

pelllng  breath. 
And  she  will  live  again,  for  very  love  of  me." 
And  all  around  grew  fervid,  parched  and  hot. 
But  Hope  slept  on;  and  Passion  reeling  back 

In  agony  of  shame  at  her  defeat 
Drew  close  her  scarlet  robe  and  fled. 

Then  Hate  ("talked  forth  with  scowling  brows, 
"I  will  awaken  Hope,  I  sear  and  blight  all 

that  I  meet" 
"Hope  will  live,  because  I  will  It  so." 
But  Hope  slept  on,  and  Hate  with  meanance 

in  his  air  slunk  back. 

Then    Klndnesn  spoke,  a   timid   flower   that 
grew  In  wayiide  places  nnd  in  gardens 

Of  good  and  happy  homes, 

"I  could  awaken  Hope,  if  only  I  might  try." 

Then   leaning  close  to  Hope,  she  spoke  of 
broken  hearts  to  heal. 

Of  little  children's  need,  and  those  so  sick 
and  weak,  who  needed  Hope 

Of  old  and  saddened  lives  that  Hope  could 
bless,  as  Kindness  spoke, 

Hope  with  one  long  and  quivering  sigh,  un- 
closed her  Illy  lids. 

And  clasping  close  the  hand  of  Kindness. 

Hope  arose  with  shining  eyes  to  helpful  life 
again.  • 

— Mary  Belle  Poole-Mason, 

New  Orleans.  La. 


Application  of  Minimum  Wage  Provisions 
to  Small  Town  Daily  and  Weekly 
Newspapers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  0.  EASTLAND 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran]  ,  who  is  absent  on  oflBcial  busi- 
ness, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Inserted  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  prepared  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada,  together  with  certain  cor- 
respondence referred  to  therein.  The 
statement  relates  to  the  question  of  ap- 
plying minimum  wage  provisions  to 
small  town  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 

!t  is  estimated  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  this  material  will 
make  2 '2  pages  of  the  Record  at  a  cost 
of  $150. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  correspondence  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


STATEMENT    BT     SENATOR     M'CARRAN 

On  March  7  I  addressed  identical  letters 
to  all  newspaper  editors  in  the  State  of 
Nevada,  asking  for  expressions  of  opinion 
on  the  question  of  applying  minimum-wage 
provisions  to  small-town  dally  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  particularly  requesting  com- 
ment on  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  National  Edi- 
torial Association.  A  majority  of  the  edi- 
tors to  whom  1  addressed  my  letter  have 
replied.  The  replies  were  by  no  means  unan- 
imous. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  showed  a 
very  Interesting  diversity  of  opinion. 

I  found  these  letters  from  newspaper  edi- 
tors in  my  State  extremely  interesting,  and 
I  believe  they  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Sen- 
ators. These  editors  represent  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  most  highly  Informed  opinion 
on  this  subject.  I  am  extremely  grateful  to 
them  for  taking  the  time,  as  they  did,  to 
reply  to  my  letters;  and  I  hope  other  Senators 
may  find  these  expressions  of  opinion  as 
Interesting  and  Informative  as  they  were  to 
mc. 

I  am  therefore  asking  that  my  letter  to 
these  Nevada  editors,  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Anderson,  and  the  replies  which  I  have  re- 
ceived to  my  letter  be  Inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RECoao,  together  with  this 
brill  statement. 

United  Statu  Benatc, 
CoMMtrncc  on  APPHOPxiATinNS, 

March  7,  1948. 
Mr.  pAtTL  K.  Oardnek. 

Lovelock  Review  Miner, 

Lovelock,  Nev,  ^ 

My  Dear  Tntno  Oaiiomei;  Enclosed  U  • 
ropy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Ed  M.  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  NEA 
leglsiattve  committee. 

While  I  am  Impressed  with  Mr.  Anderson's 
argument,  I  want  to  know  what  the  news- 
papers and  newspaper  publishers  of  Nevada 
think  about  this  situation. 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor  of  writing  me  your 
reaction  to  Mr.  Anderson's  letter,  together 
with  any  comment  you  may  see  fit  to  in- 
clude? 

For  your  convenience,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  bill  S.  1349  as  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Thanks  in  advance  lor  your  help,  and  my 
kindest  personal  regards  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

P.AT  McCarran. 

The  National  Editorial  Association. 

Febrvary  12,  1948. 
Hon.  Pat  McCarran, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  McCarran:  The  National  Ed- 
Itoria!  Association,  representing  several  thou- 
sand small-town  daily  and  weekly  newspa- 
pers. Is  gravely  concerned  about  the  Implica- 
tions of  S.  1349,  recently  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Anyone  acquainted  with  the  operating  prob- 
lems of  newspapers  In  the  smaller  communi- 
ties will  recognize  that  it  is  not  economically 
feasible  to  pay  65  to  75  cents  an  hour  mini- 
mum, particularly  for  an  inexperienced  work- 
er. Considerations  of  practical  consequence 
make  it  difficult,  cr  Impossible,  for  a  weekly 
newspaper  located  In  rural*reas.  for  Instance, 
to  conform  to  present  statutory  requirements 
for  apprentices  and  learners. 

We  hope  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  S.  1349,  which  will 
permit  the  employment  of  apprentices  and 
learners  In  small-town  newspaper  plants  at 
subminimum  rates.  That  the  minimum 
wages  are  burdensome  to  this  group  of  pub- 
lications was  acknowledged  in  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division's  report.  Economic  Factors 
Bearing  on  Minimum  Wages  in  the  Printing 
and  Publishing  and  Allied  Graphic  Arts  In- 
dustry, which  pointed  out:;  . 
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iraris  nrtiucd  that  thr  rair  waa  ttir 
the  nuiiimum  pnirance  itandiirdA  for 
wiirk  III  sniull-towTi  retail  and  aerv- 
blishnienis  They  fe'  that  entrance 
oiild  be  aet  at  the  prevailing  level 
ll  aiil  .service  trades  " 
i:eve  that  opportunitJea  fur  employ- 
n   be  prinid«''  -wh- 

jlant*   If   the  _•    to 

'r»>  arc   nri'  <'  ..•■<!     nid  that  nii: 
itrs   a'»    ui  •    .'implied   to  any    ;  • 

Inyed  as  apprentices  or  pursuant  to 
iH  flde  training  program  or  to  persons 
pt  iii.der  administrative  rulings. 
e  to  have  your  «upport  tor  amend- 
covering  thl«  problem  of  the  small- 
l|reas 
urd tally  vuur«. 

E»  M     A  V. 

nrwian    SCA  L^jTt.i/afi  iffee. 


Thi 


K  RntEw-UiNu. 
Set  .  .Uan/i   ;;.  J»46 
Pat  UcCammam. 


.  I   r 
P*T    Thanks  for  your  letter  of  Murch 
r^ard    to    the    bill   S.    1349      Copy    uf 
lit  m  connection  with  tt  la  returnetl 
h 

is  the  bill  that  we  correaponded  about 

The   exemptions   cover    the    bu>l- 

of    most    small    towns    and   of    small 

newspapers  where  substandard  help  Is  often 

^d   and   is   unable   to   return    a   proflt 

pri^posed  min.nium  wages  at  the  bill. 

where  the  better  help  ts  used.  It  al- 

Qore  than  earns  the  minimum  wages 


(iW. 


yv  iingsters 


V  ays 


uur    personal    standpoint,    the    bill 
the  txjys  who  work  for  u.s  after  school, 
dreamy   old   maid    who   keeps  our 
nd    whoae   brain    works    very   slowly, 
who  wrtnr  to  learn  the  busi- 
arc  more  l>  .;>  help 

ts    a    vast    ^:  f    between    the 

meuts  of  the  big  shopa  where 
works  under  tension  and  the  coun- 
wbere  things  mo\e  leisurely  and 
s  on  schedule  For  that  reason,  the 
ions  that  appear  in  the  bill  as  it  now 
are  only  reasonable. 
Tours  sincerel     and  with  regards. 

P«L-i.  K.  QaaoHm.  Publxslicr. 
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y  of  bill  S   1349.  as  reported  to  the 
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Failun.  Sev     >.  >    1946. 

Hen    Pat  McCarr.^n 

Stnalr  Oljice  Building. 

Wasfttngton.  D  C. 

'  Dear  Sknator  McCarxan    Even  though  ob> 

Jections   uk^ainst    this   bill    have   reached  yuu 

papermen    through    the 

ilttee    I  lielieve  you  will 

Unit    littti    neai;y   all   publishers  are  opposed 

to  Its  provl.sions 

It  Is  that  neither  the  country  weekly  nor 
the  large  dally  woulu  oppose  this  minimum 
wage  of  65  cents  an  75  cent  for  apprentices, 
but  because  In  the  cities  apprentices  are 
denied  this  educational  advantage  through 
union    liii  ■<  and   in   both  •  s   it 

is  not  p:  to  put  apprent..  ork 

For  sevenU  weeks  in  tbi.<-  very  Intru-Hte  tnide 
apprentices  cost  more  than  their  wages 

Young  fellows  under  the  GI  4>tll  of  rights 
are  trying  to  get  Into  prln  shops  now.  I 
have  had  applications  Tho  best  place  for 
them  is  in  the  country  where  they  learn 
more  It  Is  a  matter  of  6  years  t>efore  they 
get  a  unli  n  card  Were  we  obliged  to  em- 
ploy them  at  65  cents  and  75  ceuu  an  hour 
we  would  take  our  chances  on  securing  a 
Journeyman  at  prevailing  rates 

In  the  university  the  young  fellow  pays 
tuition,  board,  anu  other  expenses  In  a 
print  »hop  he  has  this  education  from  the 
outset  which  upon  completion  of  appren- 
ticeship pays  better  ttan  is  to  be  had  by 
coUej'e  graduates  generally 

I  am  sorry  that  I  did  cut  get  this  answer 
to  your  letter  In  the  mail  sooner  but  please 
think  of  this  from  the  st.indpotnt  of  the  em- 
ployee and  not  the  employer  The  ambitious 
young  fellow  is  denied  apprenticeship  train- 
ing under  a  starting  wage  that  is  too  h\^h. 
Sincere'y  yours. 

Claudk  H    Smtth. 
For  the  FcUlon  StandOTd. 

MiNEXAi    Corirrr   IirorptNorNT-Ncws. 

Hau:hort:e.  SfV..  March   21.   1946. 
Senator  Pat  McCarran 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington    D  C. 
Dear  Pat:  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In 
making  inquiries  to  our  attitude  toward  Sen- 
ate bill  number  1349 

To  be  brief  and  to  the  print  our  attitude 
Is  this  regarding  the  fo- called  65-cent  wage 
minimum : 

1  We  have  no  objection  to  paying  the  65- 
cent  or  75-cent  minimum  to  a  full  time 
wcH-ker.  but  under  existing  conditions,  believe 
that  such  a  minimum  shtuld  prevail. 

2.  In  the  matter  of  apprentices,  however. 
such  a  policy  ts  not  financially  logical.    The 
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Ln^  V  .1    1046. 

Hon    l'*T  M'CARttAN 

S.  itatr  Ofirr  Huildmg   Wayihtnginn   D  O, 

Mv  DrAR  HiNATOR  I  have  been  glMng  coii> 
■  iderable  thought  to  vour  letter  of  March  7 
concerning  8  1349  The  Ueview-Jonri.al  has 
(>erhnpa  the  highef't  wage  scale  in  the  West 
under  existtnc  union  wn^^e  Cfmtracts  and 
there  Is  nobody  In  the  onianirat l«>n  com- 
posing rcKjm  editorial  stafT  or  office  fiTCe  who 
receives  less  than  80  cents  nn  hour  This  ap- 
plies to  apprentices  mailers,  etc  who  are 
the  lowest  paid 

The  apprentice  scale  which  applies  to  be- 
glnnem  In  other  departments  as  well  ustially 
IS  between  45  to  50  percent  of  the  repular 
printer's  scale  This  moans  that  in  m;iry 
of  the  country  partlcularlv  In  the 
•'iral  areas,  the  beginners  would  re- 
ceive considerably  less  than  the  65-  to  75- 
cent  minimum  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with 
Provo,  Dtah.  which  Is  in  the  heart  of  the 
farming  district  The  scale  there  Is  $1  20 
and  the  apprentices  get  48  cents  an  hour. 
However  board  and  room  can  be  obtainrd 
for  ftSO  a  month  as  compared  to  t7.S  and  1100 
In  I.as  Vegus 

Personally.  I  always  have  felt  that  while 
the  theory  of  a  minimum  wage  is  gpcd  In 
practice  It  falls  utterly  to  take  Into  cin- 
slderatlon  the  dlflerence  in  living  costs  Iti 
v.-\rlou8  sections  of  the  country;  for  instance; 
The  union  printer's  scale  in  New  York  Ctty 
t?  $2  an  hour  though  out  in  the  farmtnR 
communities  it  ranges  from  tl  to  tl  30  anfi 
yet  I  venture  to  say  the  man  In  a  small 
K:tn.sas  shop  has  more  left  for  a  savings  ac- 
ccunt  than  the  higher  paid  Indlvlrlual  In 
Scv  York 

I  would  say  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
printers  In  Elko  or  Winnemucca  a.s  rcmpared 
to  the  printers  in  Las  Vegas  This  w  iilrl 
apply,  of  course,  to  the  beginners  at  Icn- 
wages  also  It  ts  my  feeling  that  if  I  were 
In  the  pcvsltlon  of  hundreds  of  publishers  lit 
the  small  areas  and  the  Government  estab- 
lished a  minimum  w;q;e  of  65  cents  to  75 
cents  an  hour.  I  would  cease  hiring  beginners, 
thereby  ellmlnatlnB  the  opportunity  for 
young  people  to  learn  the  newspaper  busi- 
ness or  printing  trade  Beginners  req-itre  a 
I"t  of  training  and  when  the  diflcrenfe  in 
A  iL'e  is  so  small  it  would  be  much  easier  and 
more  er  a   to  hire  trained    personnel. 

I  hopt  .lews  will  be  of  some  help  tt 

you  in  your  deliberations  on -this  leg^laticri. 

Wrh  best  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Very  truly  yours. 

A.  E  Cahlan. 

Managing  Editor.  Las  Vtgas  Ei\  ntng 
Rectcu -Journal 

TXRRITORIAI    ENTEHPaiSE. 

Virginia  Citjj.  Net..  March  IS,  1946. 
Senator  Pat  McCarran. 

Senate  OJice  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Ce-vr  Senator   Mc-T.^rran  :   In    reference   to 
youi  letter  of   the   7th   regarding   the   NEA 
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Uii'l   |4  sniita  Ullid  <i(  H  tliilnii  rp|ft|liit|ii|i 

Alt  N|i|irt*iill«'0  ftlarlB  Ht  OA  raiiu  mid  hy  Ih* 
lllilti  he*  la  KDlliniC  7a  rriilii  hit  In  iiaiinllV  (ImIhk 
tilt)  Work  (if  H  nimi  Who  almiild  dritw  tl  m  or 
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I:  '  illy,  the  lenipiiritty  ndtlrens  of  the 

Ciii  '    la  Virginia  tiiid  Truckee  BuildiiikC, 

Carson  City. 

Sincerely, 

Jock  Taylor,  Editor. 


Elko  Independent. 
Elko.  Sev.,  March  16.  1946. 
Senator  Pat  McCarran. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkar  Senator:  I  am  afraid  that  I  will  not 
be  &b!e  to  offer  you  much  assistance  on  the 
problem  of  minimum  wages  for  the  small- 
town newspaper  insofar  as  that  question  is 
applied  to  tlie  national  picture.  At  least, 
with  the  confusion  that  now  exists  in  all 
indu.stry.  it  does  seem  difficult  to  make  any 
statements  that  you  feel  you  ould  stand 
behind  and  uphold  for  very  long. 

As  far  as  cur  own  little  shop  Is  concerned 
at  the  present  time,  application  of  a  75-cent 
minimum  wage  would  certainly  not  hurt  ns 
i.ny  and  it  might  even  be  beneflcial  although 
if  any  benefit  were  to  obtain,  the  65-c"nt 
rale  would  be  cf  more  assistance.  Setting  of 
a  minimum  rate  would  benefit  u?  in  thii  we 
could  hold  down  beginners  to  that  figure, 
perhaps,  instead  of  having  to  pay  them  85 
cents  per  hour  or  more. 

Eut.  in  the  ever-all  picture,  we  dont  cften 
have  beginners  working  for  us  so  the  effect 
of  the  '  11  either  way  Would  not  make 

much  (  c.     We  iiaturally  pay  our  ex- 

perienced help  a  groat  deal  more  than   the 
proposed  new  minimum  rate. 

Of  course,  things  are  not  normal.  Wages 
and  prices  are  straining  at  the  bit  for  a 
runaway  and  what  might  not  hurt  us  or  be 
of  benefit  today  might  certainly  prove  very 
burdensome  i.i  the  years  immediately  ahead. 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  now  is  a  very  incp- 
pcrtune  time  to  enact  leglt^lation  setting 
minimum  wage  schedules.  Certainly  with 
the  labor  market  as  it  is  and  help  of  any 
kind  practically  dictating  its  own  wage 
ticket.  I  can  sec  no  necessity  for  a  law  to 
protect  workers.  Help  such  as  bindery  girls 
and  boys  to  do  stereotyping  work  and  clean- 
ing up  who  we  used  to  hire  for  50  cents  an 
hour  (10  cents  above  the  then  establlFhed 
minimum  wage)  are  now  demanding  and 
getting  as  hiph  as  85  cents  an  hour  which  is 
not  normal.  When  things  settle  down  again, 
I  Imnglne  that  this  same  sort  of  hr^.D  will  be 
available  for  at  least  60  cents.  If  such  Is  the 
case,  the  effect  of  a  65-  or  75-cent  minimum 
wr.ge  would  be  felt  here. 

Certainly  In  shops  located  in  small  towns 
having  more  employees  than  our  shop  does, 
and  many  of  them  do.  particularly  the  small 
daily  newspapers,  the  beginner  and  the  be- 
ginner's wage  are  important  considerations. 
The  proposed  minimum  wage  would  be  high 
for  them  and  might  serve  to  deprive  some 
young  men  of  an  opportunity  to  start  out  In 
the  printing  trade  because,  if  such  wages 
have  to  be  paid  for  beginners,  I  am  sure 
that  these  shops  would  pay  Just  a  little  more 
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Unn     V*f    Mf'CARBAW, 

Uiiiifd  Hlaifi  Hfftatf, 

Henute  Officf  nuUding, 

Wwihington,  D  C. 

Dear  Mr  McCarran:  Replying  to  your  re. 
quest  (or  un  opinion  on  bill  8  1340  will 
hPHrilly  endorse  the  nrgument  of  Mr.  Erl  M. 
Anderson,  for  the  apprentice  problem  of  the 
country  weekly  or  dally  Is  today  greater  than 
It  has  ever  been. 

There  are  few,  very  few.  apprentices  start- 
ing in  the  printing  field  who  can  even  pro- 
duce their  weekly  earnings  less  than  3 
months  after  their  start  and  most  of  them 
require  nearly  6  months.  This  is  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  an  apprentice  Is  coming  in 
contact  with  a  business  entirely  foreign  to 
his  learnings  in  school,  with  the  exception 
of  the  English  language.  He  must  u=e  a 
system  of  measurements  which  is  used  In 
no  other  field.  He  must  learn  to  read  the 
alphabet  upside  down  and  he  must  learn  to 
be  exacting  in  his  work  for  every  spot  placed 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  must  be  in  its  proper 
place.  Consequently,  during  this  prelim- 
inary period  his  effort  is  mostly  loss  in  the 
business.  Raising  of  the  minimum  wage 
will  only  increase  this  loss  which  many 
small  tcwn  papers  cannot  afford.  Prior  to 
World  War  II  many  country  shops  started 
their  epprentices  at  arcund  S5  cents  per 
hour.  Due  to  the  present  wage  structure 
of  the  Nation  and  the  demand  for  beginner- 
help  this  amount  has  been  raised  to  around 
50  cents  per  hour,  which  has  increased  the 
loss  on  beginner-help  and  lengthened  the 
tlm»  before  such  a  b?ginner  will  produce  a 
prcflt. 

Metropolitan  papers  can  afford  this  in- 
crease mainly  beciuse  they  have  more 
clean-up  work,  work  which  must  be  done 
in  the  natural  course  of  business.  The 
country  weekly  does  not  have  this  volume 
of  clean-up  and  the  beginner  learns  part  cf 
the  trade  much  sconcr.  As  Mr.  At'dTson 
states,  "small  town  newspapers  are  running 
a  free  tuition  school  for  trainees  who  later 
migrate  to  metrcpilltan  areas."  They  do, 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  printers  who 
are  well  trained  in  a  country  shop. 

At  present  time  there  is  in  Fnilon  a  printer 
who  learned  the  tirade  in  Oakland,  Calif. 
He  is  of  little  use  to  either  of  the  shops  here, 
because  he  is  trained,  in  metropolitan  meth- 
ods and  can  do  only  one  class  of  work.  He 
is  of  very  little  help  to  us  for  we  must  pay 
him  Journeyman  wages  and  he  produces 
little  more  than  an  apprentice  with  1  year's 
training.  On  the  other  hand  an  apprentice 
with  3  or  4  years'  training  can  migrate  to  a 
metropolitan  paper  and  work  in  any  depart- 
ment with  very  little  instruction.  The  firm 
employing  this  man  profits  from  the  training 
received  in  the  small  town  paper. 

By  way  of  qualifying  the  above  statements 
will  give  you  a  brief  r^sum6  of  my  experi- 
ences in  the  printing  field.  I  learned  the 
trade  in  a  small  town  daily  and,  like  others, 
migrated  to  San  Francisco.  Have  been  in 
the  business  almost  25  years,  from  ordinary 
printer  to  assistant  superintendent  of  a 
metropolitan  plant  and  in  the  editorial  atafl 
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Tonopah  Times-Bonanza, 
roTiopa^i,  Nev.,  March  12.  1946. 

Dear  Pat:  Copy  of  letter  mailed  you  by  An- 
derson, cf  the  National  Editorial  Association, 
protesting  minimum  wages  of  65  to  75  cents 
an  hour  for  inexnerienced  workers  in  news- 
paper plants,  would  probably  voice  the  same 
complaiijt  if  put  up  to  Nevada  publishers  and 
printii>g-plant  owners. 

Just  now  there  is  a  serious  shortage  of 
newspaper  workers,  chiefly  linotypers.  It  ap- 
pears that  where  union  conditions  obtain  in 
the  larger  shops  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  ap- 
prentice to  get  practice  on  a  linotype.  This 
is  not  true  in  smaller  shops,  but  few  pub- 
lishers, especially  those  listed  as  country 
publishers,  could  afford  to  pay  65  to  75  cents 
to  a  beginner  or  learner,  as  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  learn  to  operate  one  of  these 
machines. 

The  same  applies  to  apprentices  on  all 
print-shop  work?  I  am  positive  that  the 
major  number  of  Nevada  publishers  will  be 
opposed  to  a  minimum  rate  schedule  em- 
bracing above  figures. 

At  present  we  liave  a  boy  who  comes  in 
after  school  to  feed  press.  If  we  had  to  pay 
him  75  cents  an  hour,  or  even  65  cents  we 
would  be  compelled  to  let  him  go.  As  it  is 
he  makes  enough  to  pay  his  way  through  all 
high-school  activities  and  would  hate  like 
the  dickens  to  lose  his  Jot>— which  he  surely 
will  if  we  have  to  Jack  his  pay  to  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  of  S.  1349. 
Sincerely  yours, 

R.  Terrell. 


Nevada  Bulletin, 
Reno,  Nev.,  March  16,  1^46. 
Hon.  Pat  McCahran, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Wa.'ihington,  D.  C. 
Ee.«    Sen'ator    McCarran:   Received    your 
letter  cf  March  7.  together  with  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Ed  M.  Anderson's  letter  which  pertained 
to  the  legislation  of  bill  S.  1349. 

After  reading  over  the  above  bill,  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  Mr.  Anderson's  letter. 
The  amendments  that  he  recommends  in  the 
bill,  will  definitely  be  fairer  to  the  smrll- 
town  paper.  As  it  stands  now  the  bill  would 
put  quite  a  strain  on  smaller  publications. 

Hoping  that  my  opinion  will  help  you  in 
some  way.  Thanks  for  considering  my  ad- 
vice, and  with  best  of  personal  regards  to 
you. 

Sincerely, 

John  Granata. 

Boulder  Citt  News, 
Boulder  City.  Nev..  March  12,  1946. 
Senator  Pat  McCarran, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  McCarran  :  I  have  read  with 
Interest  bill  S.  1349  with  its  minimum-wage 
rates  sef'at  65,  70,  and  75  cents  an  bour. 
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a  youngster  or  a  grown  man  for  that 

learning   a   trade 
fair  guide.   I  t)elleve.  Is  our  <5wn  typo- 
unlon    contract.     It    leaves    wages 
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The  average  age  of  printers  Is  getting 
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Fir  many  years  the  larger  papers  have  dc- 
pm  led  upon  country  papers  for  their 
tral  led-Iabor  supply.  They  Ualn  few  ap- 
preftlcea  themselves 

industry    as    a    whole    1    believe    an 
t    granting    apprenticeship    for    1 
or  so  at  the  discretion  of  the  employer, 
flxuig  the  minimum  thereafter,  would 
li      By   that   time  one  Is  either  worth 
minimum  or  should  know  he  Is  a  misfit, 
not    believe    that    would    be    found    to 
a  hardship  on  country  newspapers      If 
do  not  furni<»h  a  fair  standard  of   llv- 
thry  are  economically  unsound  anyway 
believe    the    time    limit    would    prevent 
^e   labor"   practices 
Mfiybe  I  am  wrong  in  trying  to  apply  this  to 
nduatry  In  which  periods  of  upprentice- 
dlffer      But  I  don't  believe  the  printing 
can  be  excepted  without  excepting 
There  must  be  one  law 
Tfiat  U  my  opinion      I  thank  you  for  ask- 
t 
Sincerely. 

R      W     BSANN. 
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RtMo  Evening  Gazetti. 

March  13.  1946. 
Senitor  Pat  McCakran 

Senafe  Officf  Building. 

Washington.  D    C. 
Di  At    ScNATom:   I    appreciate    your    letter 
the  Invitation  for  conunent  on  S    1349 
jn   the   letter   by   Mr    Anderson  of   the 
leglslstlve  committee 

nterpretatlon   of   what   is   interstate 

comlnerce  is  now  so  broad  that  whatever  In- 

Is  made  m  the  Federal  mlnimum-wage 

will   affect    many   small    business    firmi 

Is   true   of  small   newspapers    partlcu- 

dalUes.  and  It  la  true  In  our  own  case 

hlle  n  majority  of  our  papers  are  clrcu- 

m  Nevada,  there  u  a  sufDcieni  percent- 

to  place  us  In  the  Intersute  commerce 


change  In  the  wage  minimum  will  not 

the  organized  printing  crafts  or  many 

classifications,  but  the  smaller  papers 

miscellaneous  help,  and  It  would  affect 

class  of  people  and  the  pay  rolls  of  these 


ew  papers 


■ecognlze   that   some  upward  change   in 

minimum  Is  due      But  these  abnormal 

are  not  here  for  all  time;  the  economic 

will  change      If  too  high  a  minimum 

eiiacted.  then  when  the  decline  comes,  the 

plncp   on  small    business,   confronted    by   a 

of  volume   and   restricted   by   this   high 

mum  wage    can  be  completely  destruc- 


belleve     the     presentation     which     Mr 
Anderson  made  to  you   Is  a  reasonable  and 
itatement  of  the  problem  of  the  smaller 
and  It  would  affect  such  communities 
tnnemucca.  Elko.  Kly.  and  Boulder  Cltj. 
smaller   dally   field,   and    practically 
weekly   In    the  State      As   you    know, 
of  these  papers  have  a  margin  that  la 
mtich    above   a   living    for    their    pro- 
prietors. 


The  State  press  association  will  meet  here 
March  23.  If  there  are  no  objections  from 
you.  I  will  present  this  communication  to  the 
resolutions  and  legislative  committee. 

With  best  personal  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

OtAHAM    M.   DK.\If. 


Price  Control  and  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

or   NEW    HAMPSHIHE 

IN  THE  «OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

Mr  MERROW  Mr  Speaker,  under 
It-ave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
o«D.  I  include  therein  a  letter  from  George 
M.  Putnam,  president  of  the  New  Hamp- 
.shire  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  Concord. 
N.  H..  and  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  board 
with  respect  to  price  control  and  subsi- 
dies at  its  March  6-8  meeting: 

CoNcoBD.  N    H  .  April  1.  1946 
Hon    Ckestes  Mxaiow. 
House  OUice  Building 

Washington.  D  C. 
Deab  Sib:   At  a  meeting  of  the  presidents 
and  secretaries  of  the  State  farm  bureaus  in 
the   northeastern   region    held   In   New   York 
City,  on  March  26    It  was  voted  that  we  en- 
dorse the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
resolution    regarding    OPA    and    that    State 
Farm    Bureau    otnclals    be    Instructed    to   so 
notify  each  of  their  State  congressional  dele- 
gations calling   particular   attention   to  the 
final  paragraph.    Copy  of  the  resolution  Is 
attached 
We  hope  you  can  support  the  resolution. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Okobce  M.  Ptttnam. 
Prpsidrnt   Neu:  Hampshire  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation 


RESOLt-TlON  At>OPnCD  BV  ^TW  BOABD  WITH  BI- 
SPECT  to  MUCE  CONTBOL  AND  SUBSIDIES  AT 
MABCH    6    8    MFTriNC 

We  reaffirm  the  position  taken  on  prlce- 
and-wage  control  at  ou.  last  annual  conven* 
tlon.  Consumer  8Ut>sidies  must  be  removed 
and  price  ceilings  adjusted  accordingly  The 
new  Price  Control  Act  must  contain  a  definite 
schedule  for  the  removal  of  consumer  sub- 
sidles.  It  Is  utterly  unjustifiable  to  subsi- 
dize the  consumer's  food  bill  by  payments 
from  the  Trea^tiry.  which  forces  farmers  to 
accept  Federal  payments  In  lieu  of  fair  prices 
In  the  market  place  at  a  time  when  con- 
sumers" incomes  are  at  record  levels 

In  extending  the  Price  Control  Act  for  1 
year,  definite  provisions  should  be  made  for 
the  removal  or  suspension  of  ceilings  when- 
ever the  supply  and  the  demand  for  a  product 
are  In  such  baiai.ce  as  to  prevent  undue 
price  Increases. 

Control  of  inflation  must  be  made  effec- 
tive. The  present  governmental  policy  of 
encouraging  and  granting  wage  increases  Is 
Incompatible  with  a  sound  price  control  pro- 
gram. One  o.>  tb«  basic  causes  of  inflation 
Is  the  excess  purchasing  power  m  the  hands 
of  the  consumer  If  inflation  Is  to  be  con- 
trolled, wages  must  also  be  controlled,  and 
atmmot  be  permitted  to  rise  promiscuously 
BUfm  must  be  takm  to  correct  the  basic 
causes  of  inflation  so  that  we  may  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  price  control  at  the  earliest 
posaible  date. 

The  ofBccrs  and  representatives  of  the 
American  I  arm  Bureau  Federation  are  given 
the  authority  to  oppose  the  eztenalon  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  unless  provisions  for  con- 
simier  subsidies  are  removed  and  pnce  ceil- 


ings adjusted  accordingly.  Further,  we  lU- 
thorlre  the  executive  committee  to  insist  taat 
extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act  be  limited 
to  1  year  and  that  definite  provisions  be  made 
for  the  -uspenslon  of  price  controls  on  com- 
modities when  supplies  come  into  reasonable 
balance  with  demand. 


A  Better  Day  for  American  Diplomacy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Honorable  James  Birnes. 
our  Secretary  of  State,  is  ushering  in  a 
better  day  for  American  diplomacy  by 
his  frank  and  open  position  in  behalf 
of  the  small  nations  of  the  world  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference.  He  is  not 
beins  cowed  by  threats  and  he  is  stand- 
Inc  firm  in  behalf  of  the  United  Sta'.cs 
and  our  concept  of  world  peace 

The  success  of  the  United  Nations 
Organization  will  depend,  in  large  part, 
on  Secretary  Byrnes  actions  and  atti- 
tudes. Together  with  President  Truman 
we  have  a  team  which  understands  well 
the  American  mind  and  is  wedded  to 
American  Ideals  We  shall  have  no  com- 
punction in  trusting  these  two  Icad-ir.s 
becau.se  we  know  they  will  represent  us 
to  the  best  of  their  respective  abilities 
and  what  they  do  will  reflect  credit  upon 
us.  To  both  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  State  we 
wish  all  possible  success.  Our  hopes  and 
prayers  for  a  permanent  world  peace 
rest,  in  part,  with  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  am  inserting  four  newspaper  arti- 
cles dealing  with  Mr  Byrnes'  role  In 
the  present  United  Nations  Conference: 

(From   the  Washington   Post  of   March   31. 
19461 

Mr    Btbnes    Role 

The  decision  of  the  Security  Council  on 
the  case  of  Iran  conforms  to  the  lettei  of 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute 
shall  be  asked  to  report  back  within  a  stijju- 
lated  time  Particular  information  Is  re- 
quested on  the  state  of  Riisso-Iranlan  nego- 
tiations and  of  the  withdrawal  of  Russian 
troops.  The  question  Is  asked  whether  the 
withdrawal,  if  any.  is  uncondiUonal  or 
whether  it  has  been  preceded  by  a  setiie- 
ment,  and  what  are  the  terms  of  any  sv-ch 
settlement  No  less  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  body  which  Is  charged  with  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  worlds  security 

The  Polish  delegate  InsisU  that  the  de- 
cision ccnforms  to  the  position  he  has  taken 
from  tJae  very  start.  This  is.  of  course, 
stretching  a  very  vital  point.  Ttie  nub  of 
the  crisis  In  New  York  was  the  question 
whether  the  Iranian  delegate  should  be  heard. 
Thu  is  plainly  provided  for  in  the  Charter, 
but  the  Russian  delegate  refused  to  be  party 
to  11.  and  he  found  a  seconder  in  bis  Polish 
friend  Both  were  overruled  by  majority 
vote.  and.  in  spite  of  the  consequent  Russian 
walkout,  the  proprieties  were  maintained  by 
a  bearing  of  the  Iranian  case  That  case  was 
stated  with  clarity  and  comprehenslvenets. 
Secreury  Byrnes,  anxious  not  to  sdd  to  Rus- 
sian chagrin,  sought  to  keep  the  Iranian 
delegate  wlthm  the  bounds  of  the  Russian 
motion  to  postpone  the  hearing.     But   Mr. 
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Ala.  In  possession  of  the  floor,  took  lull  ad- 
vantage of  the  hard-won  opportunity. 

It  would  be  a  disservice  to  peace  to  stress 
the  upshot  of  t^e  first  part  of  the  Iran  dis- 
cussion ns  a  rebuff  for  Russia.  It  Is.  rather, 
a  victory  for  the  Integrity  of  the  Charter. 
The  Russians  endea"ored,  not  to  break  the 
United  Nations,  but  to  bend  the  United  Na- 
tions to  their  will.  This  'jflort  a-nounied  to 
a  plain  repudiation  of  the  obligation  which 
the  Soviet  Union  undertook  at  Ran  Fran- 
cisco. At  San  Francisco,  the  Russians  held 
out  for  weeks  for  an  absolute  veto  power  for 
the  Bl;:  Five.  The  Impasse  wus  broken  only 
when  Harry  L.  Hopkins  flew  to  Moscow  and 
obtained  Stalin's  approval  for  a  qualified  veto 
power  On  hearing  the  arguments,  Stalin 
18  reported  to  have  turned  to  Mnlotov  and 
said,  "The  American  position  Is  quite  right." 
Tills  Is  the  reai^on  that  the  Charter  contains 
the  provision  allowing  for  the  waiving  of  the 
veto  power  In  favor  of  a  majority  rule  en 
a  proposal  to  hear  a  disputant  In  New  York 
the  Russians  tried  to  rei.eg"  on  that  written 
obligation 

To  the  peace  system,  therefore,  goes  the 
victory.  But  a  word  of  praise  is  the  due  of 
the  detegates  who  refused  to  be  cowed  by 
the  Russian  walk-out.  The  principal  credit, 
of  course,  belongs  to  Secretary  Byrnes  He 
has  come  through  the  test  with  honor  to 
himself  Few  even  among  his  friends  think  of 
him  as  able  to  muster  fi  mness  In  a  difficult 
situation  This,  however,  he  did  In  New  York. 
His  firmness  was  a  stlflfener  for  his  custom- 
ary good  humor  and  restraint,  and  he  com- 
bined all  these  qualities  with  such  adroit- 
ness that  the  Russians  cin  have  no  quarrel 
over  a  spilled  word  or  a  harsh  gesture.  This 
Is  something  to  record  with  pleasure  Mr. 
Byrnes  was  not  Interested  In  banging  doors, 
but  in  maintaining  the  Integrity  of  the 
Charter   while  keeping  th    door  open. 

In  this  respect,  he  has  been  wfrklng  with 
the  full  cooperation  and  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Br-tween  the  two  the  teamwork  has 
heen  perfect.  This  icimwork  must  be  con- 
tinued, for  the  crisis  Is  not  yet  ended,  and 
the  days  ahe>d  are  bound  to  be  difficult  The 
reports  persist,  however.  t5  there  Is  dishar- 
mony between  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State  that  Mr  Truman  plavs  Admiral 
Leahy  off  against  Mr  Bvrnes.  We  suggest 
that  the  President  could  kill  these  reports 
fcr  all  time,  and  further  strengthen  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  foreign  affairs,  by  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  his  Chief  of  Staff. 
The  war  Is  now  over  and.  therefore,  the  need 
for  Admiral  Leahy's  post.  The  only  duality 
that  Is  tolerable,  and  then  only  in  the  presrnt 
tandem.  Is  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  State. 


[From  the  Washington  Post  of  March  31, 
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Matteu  or  Fact 

(By  Joseph  and  Stewart  A'.sop) 

THE    MIND   or    JIMMT    BTI5NES 

Hunter  Coliege,  N.  Y.— In  the  wrangling 
at  Hunter  College — which  may  either  repre- 
sent the  birth  pangs  of  a  working  world 
organ  17'~ tlon.  or  the  death  of  a  great  world 
hope — at  least  one  fijure  has  emerged  as 
truly  important.  Thtis  far,  the  Council  table 
has  been  dominated  by  Secretary  of  State, 
James  F   Byrnes. 

It  was  In  accord  with  Byrnes'  Judgment, 
right  or  wrong,  that  the  Security  Council 
boldly  established  the  principle  of  the  small 
nations'  right  to  be  heard,  whatever  great 
powers  may  threaten.  It  was  by  patience 
that  the  Issue  was  brought  to  a  vote  with  a 
minimum  of  open  friction.  In  short,  this 
slight,  sharp-eyed  sharp-nosed  man  with  the 
quiet  voice  and  the  quick,  nervous  manner, 
is  a  major  personality  who  deserves  to  be 
accurately  assessed  and  clearly  understood. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  clews  by  which  one 
can  try  to  fathom  Byrnes'  character  and 
estimate  his  purposes.    He  has,  for  example, 


continued  the  policy  Initiated  by  E.  R.  S-.et- 
tlnlus,  of  employing  one  of  the  national 
poll-taking  organizations  to  sound  public 
opinion  on  International  problems.  He 
studies  the  results  of  these  confidential  pxDlls 
with  care,  from  which  one  can  conclude  that 
he  Is  a  practical  leader,  who  knows  that  any 
policy  is  worthless  unless  the  public  sup- 
ports It. 

Again,  his  training  is  preeminently  that  ot 
a  legislator — a  Member  of  the  American  C<m- 
gress.  When  he  left  the  Senate  for  thp 
Supreme  Court  bench,  there  was  no  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  the  Senate  lost  Its 
most  Influential  man  and  one  of  its  two  or 
three  ablest  men.  To  be  a  legislative  leader, 
as  Byrnes  was,  requires  very  special  qualities. 
One  may  therefore  emphasize  that  he  is 
trained  in  the  art  of  compromise;  that  he  is 
a  shrewd  negotiator;  and  that  in  quality  of 
mind  he  Is  the  "common  man  of  uncommon 
nbtllties."  which  all  legislative  leaders  are. 

Ae:aln,  he  Is  a  self-made  man.  He  was  born 
to  real  poverty.  He  has  the  simple  tastes  of 
a  poor  man.  (He  once  remarked  that  the 
total  of  his  wants  could  be  summed  up  In  "a 
drink  of  decent  bourbon  once  a  day.  and  one 
good  new  suit  a  year.")  But  while  his  tastes 
are  simple,  one  must  also  note  that  he  has  the 
drive  and  will  to  succeed  of  all  self-made 
m.en. 

It  Is  true,  of  cc.urse.  that  Byrnes  has  all 
the  qualities  that  have  been  enumerated. 
But  they  do  not  add  up  to  a  real  solution  of 
the  problem  of  Byrnes'  character  There  are 
other  less  easily  observable  qualities,  which 
are  equally  Important.  The  truly  determin- 
ing factors  In  Byrnes'  make-up  are  caution,  a 
desire  ard  an  ability  to  learn,  and  a  dogged 
determination  to  achieve  essential  objectives. 
In  his  first  period  as  Secretary  of  State  his 
caution  was  the  strongest  factor  of  the  three. 
He  entered  his  Job  with  a  completely  open 
mind  about  the  decisive  problem  of  relations 
with  the  Sov'et  Union.  His  two  chief  ad- 
vLsers,  Dean  G.  Acheson  and  Benjamin  V. 
Cohen,  were  strongly  inclined  toward  a  policy 
of  concession  to  Russia,  aimed  to  secure  So- 
viet cooperation  by  calming  lingering  Soviet 
suspicions  and  soothing  Soviet  Inferiority 
feelings. 

As  a  trio.  Byrnes,  Acheson  and  Cohen  ex- 
plored this  avenue  together  until  they  came 
to  Its  end.  Byrnes  waited  to  be  convinced 
that  a  firm  policy  was  essential  until  failure 
to  be  firm  would  have  compromised  essential 
interests  Up  to  the  last  moment,  after  the 
L.jndon  Security  Council  meeting,  he  was 
telling  those  around  htm  that  "you  could  not 
be  certain"  whether  firmness  would  be  re- 
quired, and  Insisting  that  every  other  expedi- 
ent must  be  tried  first. 

While  he  has  resorted  to  firmness  toward 
the  Soviets.  Byrnes  has  not  lost  his  caution. 
B'lt  more  Injportant  than  this  caution,  now- 
adays, is  his  grim  resolve  to  see  the  Russian 
problem  through  to  a  satisfactory  solution. 
Here  he  Is  Influenced  by  a  very  deep  and 
fervent   feeling. 

He  subscribes  to  the  belief  summed  up  In 
the  phrase,  "one  world  or  none."  He  Is  con- 
vinced that  the  present  time  offers  the  last 
chance  for  achieving  a  peaceful  and  a  stable 
world,  and  that  failure  In  this  great  en- 
deavor carries  with  It  the  sure  penalty  of 
ultimate  destruction.  He  Is  constantly  aware 
of  the  peculiarly  vulnerable  position  In  which 
failure  in  the  great  endeavor  will  leave  the 
United   States. 

And  he  Is  a  realist.  He  knows  that  power 
Is  the  basic  unit  of  politics,  as  tlie  atom  is 
the  basic  unit  of  matter.  He  knows  that 
the  United  Nations  cannot  be  a  working 
w6rld  )rganlzation  unless  it  has  strength 
and  power.  He  knows,  finally,  that  present 
Soviet  policy  will  not  permit  the  creation  of 
a  United  Nations  with  the  strength  and  power 
needed  for  Its  Job. 

That  'B  why  he  is  working  for  a  change 
In  Soviet  policy,  and  working  by  firmness 
since  concessions  hava  not  produced  the  de- 


sired result.  Watching  the  Security  Coun- 
cil In  session,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  that 
nothing  will  deflect  him  from  his  great  ob- 
jective ''xcept  a  failure  of  public  support. 
His  polls  tell  him  the  public  is  with  him. 
He  believes  that  If  the  facts  are  squarely 
presented  to  the  American  people,  the  public 
will  stay  with  him.  It  Is  a  healthy  starting 
point  for  any  Secretary  of  State, 

The   State   or   the   Nation — Btbnes   Is   on 
Fibm  Ground  Backing  Small  Nations 

(By  Marquis  W.   Chllds) 

Washington.— What  is  happening  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  whole  complex  tan- 
gle of  world  relationships.  The  United  Na- 
tions meeting  has  provided  a  ne,/  framework 
for  the  quarrel  between  Russia,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Britain  and  the  United  States  on 
the  other. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  '.he  UN  to  Inherit 
that  quarrel  at  the  outset.  But  that  could 
hardly  have  been  averted  If  the  new  organi- 
zation was  to  have  any  real.iy 

The  ground  on  which  Secretary  Byrnes 
stood  was  sound.  If  small  nations  cannot 
even  present  their  grievances,  then  the  UN 
Is  an  empty  shell. 

Again,  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  UN  that 
the  test  came  over  a  small  nation  which  Is  a 
backward,  feudal  country  torn  by  internal 
dissensions.  That  does  not.  however,  alter 
the  basic  principles  und'.r  which  the  Iranian 
case  was  raised. 

Recently,  In  another  part  of  the  world,  the 
same  kind  of  issue  arose. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  conquest  of  Ger- 
many. Soviet  forces  moved  on/i  the  Island  of 
Eornholm  In  the  Baltic  uoniwOln  Is  a  Dan- 
ish islaiid  commanding  the  approaches  to 
both  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

How  long  did  the  Russians  mean  to  occupy 
Bornholm?  That  was  the  question  which 
caused  shivers  of  apprehension  throughout 
Scandinavia.  If  ♦he  Russians  vcre  to  remain 
there  permanently,  then  the  Baltic  would  In- 
deed be  a  Soviet  lake  anc  Denmark  and  Swe- 
den would  live  constantly  under  the  gun. 

The  Danish  Government  not  long  ago  ad- 
dressed a  tactful  question  to  Moscow.  Short- 
ly thereafter  Soviet  troops  began  to  leave 
Bornholm  The  evacuation  is  progressing, 
and  Danish  troops  are  now  beginning  to  oc- 
cupy the  island 

the  same  cause? 
*If  the  Issue  before  the  Security  Ck)uncll  had 
been  Denmark  Instead  of  Iran,  the  principle 
would  have  been  much  clearer.  Denmark  is 
an  advanced  democracy.  The  Danish  people 
have  stood  united  throughout  the  war.  But 
Iran  or  Denmark,  the  cause  Is  the  same.  It 
is  the  right  of  small  nations  to  Independence 
and  Integrity. 

What  has  characterized  the  UN  In  the 
months  of  its  awkward,  mewling  Infancy  is 
its  negativism.  It  has  seemed  to  stand  be- 
fore the  world  for  the  sole  purpose  of  saying 
"No." 

You  can  argue,  and  perhaps  rightly,  that 
the  Organization  Is  too  new  to  expect  posi- 
tive, constructive  action  from  It.  That  an- 
swer may  do  for  the  present.  It  will  not 
suffice  for  long. 

If  the  UN  seems  to  exist  merely  to  preserve 
the  world  as  It  Is,  then  Inevitably  It  will  fall. 
If  It  is  no  more  than  a  policeman  with  a 
stick  to  keep  the  status  quo  in  every  corner, 
then  It  will  go  down. 

cotniACEOUS  thinking  needed 
What  the  moment  desperately  needs  Is 
creative,  courageous  thinking  that  goes  be- 
yond the  mere  do's  and  don't's  of  things 
as  they  are.  That  is  the  kind  of  thinking 
which  went  into  the  report  by  the  Stat*  De- 
partment's commltte"-  of  experts  on  atomic 
control.  It  Is  this  kind  erf  trail  blazing 
which  the  UN  must  do  if  it  is  tg  grow  up 
into  a  vigorous,  effective  organusatloa. 
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Iranian  case  polnta-  \ip  that  ne«d  as 
la  any  issue  cuuld.  One  thing  Is  as 
as  day.  and  that  U  that  Iran  will  not 

what  it  U  for  long, 
his  cornectlon  a  siRnlflcaBt  news  story 
came  from  the  United  Press  In  Lon- 
It    quoted    h    British     Foreign    OfBce 
rriaii"   as   saymn   that   Bntaiii   would 
)  s«>e  I'  il  reaourccs" 

vmd.  ■rol 

IS  rather  vai?ue.     Would  -ur.  '    d 

rifcources"  include  the  vast  um  i 

held  by  the  Angio-Iranian  OU  Co  ? 
wl>uld   they    include  only    those   reserves 
huve  nut  yet   been   stalled  out  by  any 
k:  .   .'        wets? 

t.  rtant  tact  Is  that  the  British 

:1.  laled  ih-  ;s  may 

b«.  ;.ded  to  .  >e  up 

ir  u  !•    to  have  any  chance  of  suc- 

K.  It  must  come  quickly      Some  such 

should  liave  been  made  months  aRO.  If 

as  evidence  of  the  Intention  of  Britain 

America   to  try    to  remove  one  of    the 

.•In  the  Middle  Eiiil. 

:  and  the  British  Fur- 

:A\tr  cUri:  s 

;*  m  a  1"  <•      't 
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the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  AprU^ 
1.  1S46I 

STATf  or  THi  Nation 

( By  Ro«coe  Diiunmond  i 

Ht.\i>i.UA«Ti:2s.  Nrw  York  —It  Is  the 

nsus  of   the   American    press  corps  re- 

the  -d    Nations — a    group    not 

Uy   ir  that  Sf^retsry  ot   State 

I  P.   i;  IS   ham*  re   of 

t'curr\  >:1  delibt-:  •;  skill 

[otce  and  persuasiveness      I  kn(^w  that 

!\>re!qn  cc'-'-^'^- -Ddent*  share  this  view. 

H\rif4  :p   has   been   decisive 

I-  mtnant      It  is  a  role 

I  in   W!is  desirou.s  that 

1  .i:;d  he  has  performed  It 

In;;  Mas  won  for  bt>th  himself 

hi."*    Ci  '  nt    a    new    respect    and 

e  m  u,  -   :.  itic  quarters. 

Byrnes,  undoubtedly  at  the  behest  of 

ite  House,  foiuid  it  desirable  to  come 

to  Hunter  College  to  take  charge 

Iriinian  tead  of  leav- 

I'-in  In  'ht  rd  Stettlnius. 

A  re   Is   no   <*ls- 

him  to  do  so. 
s  evident  that  Mr  Byrnes'  personal  par- 
ion  In  the  Security  Council  affairs  at 
critical    point    ha.s    accomplished    three 

things. 
has  demonstrated  the  United  States 
n  to  back  up  the 
o  full  and  to  accept 
nsibility  for  this  policy. 
.lown  as  was  not  manifest  during 
lebates  on  the  Iranian  dispute  In  Lon- 
that  American  diplomacy  Is  both  quall- 
and  prepared  to  mark  out  Its  own 
rather  than  to  follow  the  Initiative 
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has  returned  to  the  United  States  the 

leadership  of  the  cause  of  the  small  coun- 

Ip  many  both  here  and  abroad 

fearei!  .ipplns  away  through  de- 

aud  u  les. 

sum.  it  maiks  a  better  day  for  Amerl- 
lipl  >macy 

the  opening  of  the  Security  Council 

mg  March  25  until  It  adjourned  March 

a  5-day   recess  U  was  evident   that 

dlMQMtona  and   the  decisions   were   at 

point  revolving  around  the  American 

tr  ■  This  ttrce  the  American 

.ook  a  clear-cut.  stistalned. 

argued  poauion.  and  the  result  was  that 

Amc  rlcan     diplomacy     took     on     leadership 

ig  the  fcsg  powers  and  bcc.me  a  source 

strength   to   the   small  countries,  which 
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had  begun  to  wonder  at  London  whether 
the  United  States  was  going  to  content  Itself 
with  having  lu  chief  delegate  read  a  mem- 
orandum L.orv  and  then  and  raise  his  band 
at  the  proper  moments. 

Mr.  Byrnes"  personal  intervention  has 
chanced   all   that. 

B<nh  behind  the  scenes  and  at  the  front 
of  the  stage,  when  debate  was  In  full  tide 
iKtween  the  Russian  and  Polish  delegates  on 
the  one  side  and  the  rest  of  the  Security 
Council  on  the  other.  It  was  Mr  Byrnes  who 
took  the  lead 

It  was  hla  strong  hand  which  resisted  the' 
Russian  strategy  to  delete  the  Iranian  dispute 
from  the  Council  agenda. 

It  was  Mr  Byrnes  who  took  the  forerhost 
part  in  the  deb  '  u  Mr   Gromyko.  after 

loeing  bis  plan  :  .  Iran  gaining  a  hear- 

ing, sought  to  delay  discussion  for  16  vital 
days. 

It  was  Mt  Byrnes  who  shouldered  the  case 
for  making  the  UnKed  Nations  work  new, 
when  it  is  needed,  not  seme  tim<'  lu  the  future 
when  It  mlpht  bo  too  late;  who  pressed  for 
lon^  sessions  u(  the  Council  so  that  filibuster 
tactics  wou'd  have  the  least  value,  who  for- 
mulated and  won  unanimous  approval  for 
the  Couno:  u  to  Tehran  and 

Moscow  req  ,  :  prompt  Informa- 

tion on  exactly  where  the  Rusao-Iranlan 
dispute  stands  now 

The  American  Secretary  of  State  showed 
hir.  ."      "  ■     ■   n   m   the  rapid  cros&- 

firr  e  and  skilful  at  quick 

Mi  Grcmyku  bore  d(  wn 
could  be  no  dispute  when 
Moscow  had  announced  officially  that  agree- 
ment had  been  reached.  It  was  Mr  Byrnes 
who  Instantly  countered  with  incisive  reply 
He  r  -  ■  ;  that  If  the  simple,  unsupported 
dci  by  11  bikj  power  that  It  has  reached 

an  :.t  to  deny  a  '  ii- 

InK  'len  under  io- 

cedure  no  small  country  could  ever  success- 
fully bring  a  dispute  before  the  Council;  all 
a  big  powt-r  would  need  to  do  would  be  to 
cry  "agreement,  agreement."  and  the  com- 
plaint would  be  thrown  out  before  it  was 
heard 

It  is  well  that  Mr  Byrnes  .ns  taken  over 
Americas  seat  at  the  Cou;  •>.  but  the 

question   which   has  to  be        .  Cr.n  he 

often  be  spared  from  his  post  m  W  n 

to   do   this    and,   under    any    circu.— .:s, 

should  it  te  necessary? 


Increase  in  Salary  for  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    M\SjiAi  HlbFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  2.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  substan- 
tial   and    expressed   accord    which    has 
greeted  the  recommendations  of  H.  R. 
5059.    which    would    provide    additional 
compensation  for  pastmailors  and  em- 
ployees of  the  postal  service,  is  signifi- 
cant.    Primarily,  it  means  that  the  bill 
demands  passage — that  it  is  Imperative 
legislation.      But    the    unanimity    also 
serves  notice  that  the  recoenition  of  the 
services  rendered  b5-  our  postal  employees 
is    tardy.     Such    a    re  must    be 

gratifying  to  the  jxjstal  .. . . ... .  i  who  look 

to  the  passage  of  this  bill  for  relief  from 
the  p-  -  of  the  rising  flood  of  prices. 

but  t.  .  oiehcarted  respon.se  cannot 
fail  to  remind  them  anew  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  respond  to 


changing  conditions  with  the  speed  of 
the  postal  service  itself. 

The  comparison  is.  of  course,  a  little 
farfetched,  but  it  might  profit  u:;  to 
make  it.  The  contrast  Is  strong  and 
makes  clear  in  black  and  white  two  facts 
or  factors  which  we  should  not  permit  to 
slip  so  easily  from  our  attention.  And 
perhaps  by  throwing  these  two  subjects 
of  inquiry  or  attention  under  close  and 
adjacent  scrutiny  they  may  shed  some 
light  on  one  another. 

The  Ped(  ral  Government  is,  I  beliove, 
slow  to  compensate  its  own  employees  in 
the  way  of  salary  and  wage  increases  to 
cff.^et  inciea.'-cd  costs.  Now,  I  do  not 
suggest  positive  remissness  nor  deliber- 
ate stinginess  on  the  part  of  Congress. 
On  the  contrary.  Conrress  ha«:  made  con- 
stant effort  to  remunerate  Federal  offi- 
cers and  employees  adequately  and  to 
adjust  salary  and  wage  scales  to  chang- 
int;  conditions.  But  the  time  lag  is  in- 
evitable. One  reason  for  this  is  that  rec- 
ognition of  increased  wage  demands  con- 
comitant with  increa.sed  living  costs  has 
a!'  'en  p.ccordod  by  private  indus- 

try ,  '.y  after  forceful  demands  of  the 
labor  unions  and  often  only  after  a 
strike.  The  Federal  Government  in  Iat«> 
years  has  been  constantly  striving  to  hold 
a  line,  a  succession  of  lines,  against  in- 
flation and  clearly  has  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  initiate  proposals  of  wa?r  In- 
crca.ses.  particularly  to  it.«  own  em- 
ployees. 

Asrain  Federal  employees,  as  I  have  said 
before,  are  faithful  employees,  and  more- 
over are  constrained  from  using  the 
strike  a.s  a  weapon  for  wage  and  Oihcr 
derrands.  however  '  ■  •  the  need  is. 
It  cannot  but  be  re(  J  that  this  in- 

evitably delays  somewhat  the  granlinp 
of  equitable  increases.  In  thi.s  connec- 
tion I  wish  to  comment  on  the  orderly, 
yet  effective,  manner  with  which  the 
postal  workers  have  brought  their  needs 
and  their  demands  to  the  attention  of 
Congress.  The  tardiness  of  the  measure 
has  not  made  them  impatient  nor  has 
the  urgency  of  the  measure  made  them 
overbearing  or  discourteous.  I  consider 
that  the  clear  documented  and  restrained 
manner  with  which  they  have  broucht 
their  needs  to  our  attention  has  aided 
their  cause  considerably. 

It  is  not  possible  here  for  me  to  detail 
the  rea.sons  for  the  apparent,  net  .serious, 
tardiness,  of  pay  raises  for  Federal  em- 
ployees in  line  with  dollar  devaluation 
and  pay  increases  in  industry.  The  ma- 
chinery is  complex,  the  demands  upon 
les;i.<lators  tremendous,  and  the  issues 
and  problems  of  the  day  too  numerous 
for  all  to  receive  immediate  attention. 
Now  a  Congressman  knows  about  mail 
for  he  receives  hundreds  of  pieces  of  mail 
a  day.  We  should  be  well  aware  of  tho 
work  of  the  pos  •system,  we  receive  such 
evidence  of  it  daily.  There  is  no  one  in 
this  Nation  who  does  not  know  of  the 
postal  system,  who  does  not  realize,  how- 
ever slightly  its  efSciency,  and  who 
would  not.  If  called  upon,  prai.st  the  work 
of  our  postmen,  our  postal  clerks,  and 
our  postmasters.  We  prtflt  by  their  ef- 
ficiency, we  defend  on  their  speed,  and 
we  marvel  at  the  complexity  of  their  ta  k. 
It  seems  incongruous  that  the  posial  em- 
ployee, whom  we  all  regard  as  a  servant 
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of  speed  and  eflBciency,  should  suffer  by 
the  tardiness  that  is  so  often,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  Inevitable. 

The  comparison  is  extreme,  and  is  one 
of  effect,  for  their  is  little  basic  ground 
for  comparison.  But  I  never  fail  to  be 
reminded  of  the  readiness  with  which  the 
workers  have  adopted  themselves  to 
changing  conditions,  have  quickly  taken 
advantage  of  technical  advance  and  in- 
ventive genius,  have  met  an  ever-increas- 
ing burden  of  work  with  an  ever-increas- 
inix  efficiency. 

I  have  not  dwelt  on  the  need  of  the 
postal  workers  for  the  $400  per  annum 
increase  which  is  recommended  by  H.  R. 
5059.  There  can  be  no  denying  that 
need.  I  am  confident  that  it  -will  be 
granted.  I  am  glad  that  it  will  be  grant- 
ed. But  I  felt  it  incumbent  on  me,  tak- 
ing: advantage  of  the  opportunity,  to  re- 
mark again,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  on  the 
debt  we  owe  to  our  postal  employees  and 
to  remind  this  body  again  that  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  be  remi-ss  in  meeting 
that  debt. 

The  postal  service  has  given  the  Amer- 
ican language  a  fine  and  expressive 
l)hrase — "carrying  the  mail" — and  the 
frequency  of  that  phrase  used  to  express 
doing  a  demanding  job  successfully  and 
well  is  an  American  tribute  to  a  deserv- 
ing system.  / 


Contribution  by  Benevolent  and  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  Toward  the  War  Effort 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WcdJicsday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Manh  5),  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt,  as  a 
life  member  of  the  Benevolent  and  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  report  prepared  by  Elks 
War  Commission  and  forwarded  to  me  by 
Mr.  James  T.  Hallinan,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Elks,  setting  forth 
the  great  contribution  made  by  the 
organization  toward  the  war  effort.  The 
Order  of  Elks  has  again  demonstrated, 
as  it  did  in  World  War  I,  the  value  of 
fraternal  cooperation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

As  the  smoke  of  battle  clears  away  and  the 
dust  of  destruction  settles  down  upon  the 
rums,  the  pattern  of  the  war  effort  becomes 
more  clearly  defined,  and  the  factors  that 
contributed  to  final  victory  can  be  better 
evaluated. 

First  of  all  we  must  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  held  the  front  lines,  took  the  worst  that 
war  could  give,  and  the  many  who  gave  their 
lives  to  vindicate  America's  conception  of 
freedom.  It  was  these  who,  on  land  and 
sea.  In  the  air,  and  under  the  sea,  made  the 
greatest  sacrifices  to  insure  victory.  So  long 
as  civilization  struggles  to  rule  the  world  the 
faith  and  courage  of  those  who  fought  will 
never  be  forgotten.  The  home  front,  too, 
will  be  remembered — those  who  gave  their 
Kous  and  daughters  and  kinsfolk,  their  labor. 


and  their  cooperation  In  all  things  that  en- 
abled the  men  at  the  front  to  carry  on.  Not 
the  least  important  contributions  were  those 
made  by  civic  and  fraternal  organizations, 
whose  collective  efforts  did  much  to  ttimulate 
patriotism  and  sustain  national  morale. 

One  of  the  organizations  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  war  effort  are  outstanding  is  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  A 
fraternity  with  a  membership  of  800.000 
American  citizens  (100.000  in  the  armed 
forces  at  the  peak  of  the  war)  and  since  its 
organization  in  1868  noted  for  its  patriotism, 
charity,  and  community  service. 

In  World  War  I  the  Elks  donated  several 
overseas  hospital  units,  built  a  reconstruc- 
tion hospital  in  Boston,  rendered  the  finan- 
cial aid  which  enabled  the  Salvation  Army 
to  carry  on,  established  a  fund  for  loans  to 
returned  veterans,  and  gave  substantial 
financial  cooperation  to  the  vocational  train- 
ing program  inaugurated  by  our  Government, 

When  Hitler  marched  his- legions  into  Po- 
land leaders  of  the  order  foresaw  that  sooner 
or  later  war  clouds  gathering  over  Europe 
would  precipitate  a  storm  that  must  wrack 
the  world.  This  fact  was  made  more  appar- 
ent by  floods  of  propaganda  against  national 
preparedness,  let  loose  by  subversive  in- 
fluences, the  danger  of  which  was  augmented 
by  the  cooperation  of  shortsighted  Isolation- 
ists, stubbornly  closing  their  eyes  to  the 
realities  of  a  situation  each  day  growing 
more  threatening  to  our  national  welfare. 

To  offset  this  tide  of  propaganda,  swollen 
to  dangerous  proporticiis,  by  July  1940  the 
Elks  created  a  National  Defense  and  Public 
Relations  Commission,  which,  after  consulta- 
tion with  our  late  President,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  a  member  of  the  order,  for  many 
years,  began  aggressive  action  on  many  fronts 
to  awaken  America  to  the  dangers  of  war  and 
the  necessity  for  intensive  preparation  for 
national  defense. 

Lodges  throughout  the  Nation  held  pa- 
triotic meetings,  at  which  full  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  immediate  necessity  of 
preparations  for  national  defense.  The  de- 
fense commission  sponsored  an  essay  contest 
in  which  750.000  high-.school  students  com- 
peted with  the  object  of  developing  a  spirit 
of  national  unity. 

The  Elks  National  Defense  and  Public 
Relations  Commission  realized  that  our  coun- 
try's youth  must  form  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense and  inaugurated  a  program  of  co- 
operation with  the  War  Department  to 
qualify  young  men  for  an  aviation  cadet- 
training  course.  With  the  slogan  "Keep  'em 
flying."  all  lodges  enlisted  In  this  campaign. 
Rallies  were  conducted  for  the  purpose  of 
awakening  the  interest  of  young  men  in 
refresher  courses,  and  400  schools  were  estab- 
lished to  instruct  candidates  in  the  educa- 
tional requirements  essential  to  undertake 
the  training  course. 

The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  im- 
pressed by  the  success  of  the  Elks  in  quali- 
fying young  men  for  the  Flying  Cadet  Corps, 
In  August  1942  requested  the  order's  assist- 
ance in  enlisting  45.000  young  men  qualified 
for  ground-crew  work.  Each  lodge  was  asked 
to  conduct  a  broad  survey  to  find  such  men 
and  endeavor  to  enlist  them  in  the  Army. 
M(xlel  programs,  including  local  publicity, 
rallies,  and  personal  contacts  were  carried 
out  by  subordinate  lodges.  In  a  remarkably 
short  time  the  Adjutant  General's  office  ad- 
vised the  defense  commission  that  97,000 
ground-crew  men  had  been  obtained  and 
expressed  appreciation  for  the  part  played  by 
the  Elks  in  the  recruiting  campaign. 

On  December  7,  1941,  the  Japs  made  their 
treacherous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  on 
that  same  day  the  Order  of  Elks  turned  Its 
activities  from  defense  to  offense.  The  na- 
tional defense  and  public-relations  commis- 
sion became  the  Elks  War  Commission,  and 
the  executive  head  of  the  Order  wired  the 
President  of  the  United  States  that  all  Its 
resources  were  at  the  command  of  otir 
country. 


All  of  the  war  activities  of  the  Order  were 
undertaken  after  consultation  and  with  the 
approval  of  whatever  Government  agency 
Its  proposed  efforts  might  affect  and  all  had 
one  objective — to  help  our  country  win  the 
war. 

With  the  approval  of  the  War  Department 
the  Elks  War  Commission  sponsored  a  write- 
'em-a-letter  campaign,  designed  to  encourage 
and  increase  correspondence  between  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces. and  their  families 
and  friends  at  home.  A  cartoon  contest, 
based  on  the  theme  Write  'em  a  letter,  was 
conducted  In  connection  with  this  campaign 
and  men  In  Army  camps  and  naval  bases  were 
Invited  to  compete  for  national,  local,  camp, 
and  base  prizes.  Hundreds  of  cartoons  were 
submitted,  and  the  13  considered  most  suit- 
able were  published  in  550  daily  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals.  The  success  of  this 
campaign  proved  a  great  stimulus  to  the 
morale  of  men  and  women  overseas,  and  to 
their  relatives  at  home. 

At  the  Joint  request  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
the  Order,  in  April  1943.  undertook  the  task 
of  recruiting  men  for  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  Navy  Construction  Batalllon. 
The  Elks  War  Commission  enlisted  the  serv- 
ices of  subordinate  lodges  In  a  Kation-wlde 
recruiting  campaign  with  the  result  that  the 
full  complement  of  men  for  both  branches 
was  obtained  3  months  ahead  of  schedule. 
The  success  of  this  campaign  was  acknowl- 
edged under  date  of  October  6  by  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Navy  Department  Bureau 
of  Personnel : 

OcTorER  6,  1943. 
Mr.  James  R.  Nicholson. 

Cliairman.  Elks  War  Commission. 
New  York.  N.  Y. 
De.*r  Mr.  Nicholson:  The  Navy's  needs  for 
Seabees  are  being  met  far  ahead  of  schedule, 
and  we  wish  to  express  our  thanks  for  the 
loyal  and  energetic  cooperation  of  the  Elks 
which  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  campaign. 

Because  of  these  favorable  results,  the  re- 
cruiting program  for  Seabees  comes  to  an  end 
on  October  30. 

Immediately  following,  there  will  be  a  new 
program  for  the  voluntary  Induction  of  men 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  37,  inclusive,  to 
serve  in  the  Navy's  ship-repair  imits.  These 
units  require  many  of  the  same  skills  as  the 
Seabees,  and  the  same  field  or  organization 
will  work  on  the  new  Job. 

The  need  for  more  men  to  keep  our  ships 
In  fighting  trim  is  urgent,  and  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  the  Elks  to  help  the  Navy 
fill  its  manpower  needs  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. 

Further  details  will  be  given  you  later. 
In  the  meantime,  perhaps  you  will  want  to 
inform  your  lodges  of  the  changed  pro- 
gram, and  to  convey  to  them  the  warm 
thanks  of  the  Navy  for  the  excellent  work 
that  has  been  done  for  the  Seabees. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  K.  KocK, 
Captain,  United  States  Navy  (Re- 
tired). Special  Assistant  to  Chief 
of  Bureau. 
The  War  Department  graciously  acknowl- 
edged the  services  of  the  Elks  in  this  recruit- 
ing campaign  with  the  following  letter: 

October  8,  1943. 
Mr.  James  R.  Nicholson, 

Chairman,  Elks   War  Commission. 

New  York,  N.  7. 
Dear  Mr.  Nicholson:  The  support  which 
the  Elks  lodges  gave  to  the  recruiting  cam- 
paign for  construction  specialists  for  the 
Army  engineers  and  Navy  Seabees  brought 
very  gratifying  results.  The  numbers  needed 
were  obtained  In  record  time  which  resulted 
in  the  discontinuance  of  the  campaign 
sooner  than  had  teen  originally  anticipated. 
Since  the  BPOE  was  the  only  civilian 
organization  actively  supporting  this  cam- 
paign, it  is  entitled  to  full  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess attained. 


Koas  and  daughters  and  kinsfolk,  their  labor.       country. 
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A|aurtaK  you  again  of  ray  deep  apprecla- 
ci  T"ur  fine  support  In  the  pa«t,  I  am. 
S;ncerely  yours. 

J.  A    Uiio. 
Major  Gtntral,  The  Adjutant  General. 

the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Order  of 
pledged    Itself    to    •'serve    those    who 
'  and  to  make  good  this  pledge  began 
ting    fraternal    renters    for    men    and 
in  all  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
hither  or   not    they   were   members  of   the 
Immediately  after  the  attack  on  Pearl 
ir    15    subordinate    lodges    opened    fra- 
centers.    and    their    number    was    In- 
untll  at  the  peak  of  war  122  of  these. 
In    key   cltiea   In   34   States,    and   in 
Ala4ka  and  Puerto  Rico,  were  In  operation. 
of     these    centers    pr<jvided    sleeping 
rs  fur  servicemen.    All  of  them  offered 
for    relaxation,    stationery. 
the  complete  facilities  of  the  buildings 
hich  they  were  located.     Many  were  fur- 
led    with     athletic     equipment,     shower 
laundries,  and  all  contauied  reading 
and   libraries      The  fraternal  centers 
operated   by   the   wives,  mothers,   sisters 
dauKhters  of  members  of  the  order,  all 
TOtfnteerlng    theU-   services   as   cooks,   wait- 
and   hostessea.  and  doing  everythmg 
ible  to  make  aernce  men  and  women  leei 
I  lome. 

of  the  busiest  centers  operated  by  the 

Is  the  one  located   in  New   York  City's 

hatun      It  occupies  the  entire  building. 

the    luxurious   Pyne    mansion,    located 

hirty-ninth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue. 

every  means  is  provided  for  the  com- 

and    convenience    of    service    men    and 

ith   sleeping   accominodlatiotts    (or 

men    which   are  filled  to  capacity  every 

it      Hii«te»es  are  on  hand   to  entertain 

buys  at   frequent   parties  staged   by   the 

lod|:ea   of    New    York.    Brooklyn.   Bronx,    and 

na.    This  center  was  the  scene  of  much 

ty  during  the  holiday  season.     On  each 

the    hcUidays — Thanksgiving.    Christmas. 

New  Tears — more  than  800  service  men 

women  were  served  turkey  dinners  and 

•tTtainment  features  were  provided 

t  each  day      New  York's  fraternal 

..-    been    -  cl    to  cater    to   an 

umber  t>:  i   people,  due  to  the 

that    the    city    «iui    une    of    the    m.^Jnr 

ts  of  embarkation  and  debark,!*;   r..  but 

he  centers  throughout  the  cc  ive 

their   Dbllgatlons   in   full   pr'j;    ite 

This  is  attested  by  the  hundreds 

I  housands  of  appreciative  letters  received 

those  who  have  enjoyed  the  hoapltall- 

and  friendly  atmosphere  of  the  Elks  fra- 

I  centers 

jreseeing    i  e  of  tobacco,  the  Elks 

Commis.^  :»  the  time  our  forces 

n  moving  uversews  and  during  the  entire 

of  the  war.  lihipped  1.200  000  ci^'arettes 

144  caaes  of  smoking  tobacco  each  month 

the  comfort  of  our  people  In  the  service. 

%lao    promoted    the    custom    adopted    by 

mo4t  subordinate  lodees  of  frequently  send- 

"G"  b.  xes  cont.iiiung  gifts  and  tokens  of 

brance    to    members    serving    in    our 

force.* 

Order  of  Elks  has  not  overlooked  the 
tftfl^'ulties  that  may  arise  in  the  readjust- 
t  of  members  coming  out  of  the  service 
reentering  civilian  life.  Each  »ubordl- 
lodge  has  a  rehabilitation  committee 
changed  with  the  duty  of  aiding  returned 
icemen  solve  their  problems.  Funds  are 
table  to  these  committees  to  furnish 
flnipiclal  aid.  The  rehabilitation  plans  of 
ar  roamtaalon  do  not  contemplate  en- 
croaching upon  the  work  of  any  established 
pcy  for  the  relief  or  aaalstance  of  war 
Its  subordinate  lodge  committees 
conftne  their  direct  efforts  to  the  as- 
of  members  of  the  order,  but  they 
also  ready  to  cooperate  with  any  other 
In  any  plan  that  may  t>e  formulated 
the  cninmon  good  of  dl'^:harged  veterans, 
receding  .ides  of  war  are  iKiund  to 
lM\ie  behind  many  casualties — wounded,  dia- 
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abled.  and  sick.  This  Is  the  Inevitable  after- 
math of  battle  and  those  who  suffer  have 
eam«-d  not  only  all  the  consideration  a  grate- 
ful Nation  can  bestow,  but  the  Rratltude  of 
every  citizen.  Some  of  these  casualties  are 
destined  for  a  long  stay  In  our  hO!«p;tnls. 
There  they  will  receive  all  that  mediciil  skill 
and  nursing  care  can  give,  but  the  disabled 
veterans,  who  must  spend  long  days  and 
nights,  in  many  Instances  far  away  from 
home,  need  something  more  than  profes- 
sional skill  to  temper  their  lor.eliness  In  an 
attempt  to  bring  some  meed  of  cheer  into  our 
hospital  wards  tlje  Elks  war  commission  In- 
augurated a  hospital  program  that  In  some 
States  dates  back  to  World  W,ar  I.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  bring  entertainment  into  our  hos- 
pitals, to  supply  magazines,  radios,  therapeu- 
tic apparatus,  athletic  equipment,  and  what- 
ever comforts  the  Elks  can  provide  to  make 
the  lot  of  our  sick  and  disabled  veterans 
easier  to  bear  The  program  (or  hospital 
entertainment  Is  now  being  carried  on  by 
State  Elks  associations  in  42  States  and  Is 
expanding  to  meet  increasing  demands 

Associated  with  the  hospital  program  Is  a 
campaign  to  produce  slippers  for  use  in  Gov- 
ernment hoepltais.  Many  thcusai.ds  of  pairs 
have  already  ben  maruf.actured  and  dis- 
tributed Several  St,ite  Elks  as.soclatlons  are 
still  gathe/lng  material  and  arranging  for 
further  distribution. 

Fraternal  centers  are  clo.sed  only  where 
the  need  for  them  no  longer  exists,  but  wher- 
ever servicemen  are  arriving  home  and  the 
facilities  of  these  centers  are  needed,  they 
will  be  maintained. 

The  war  activities  of  the  order  are  financed 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions  of  sub- 
ordinate lodges,  and  members  of  the  order. 
The  order,  noted  since  its  Inception  for 
charitable  activities  and  community  service, 
never  goes  outside  Its  own  ranks  to  collect 
funds  The  Elks'  war  fund,  through  which 
the  war  commission  has  carried  on  Its  ac- 
tivities, was  contributed  by  subordinate 
lodges  and  members  of  the  order 

The  Benev(5lpnt  and  Protective  Order  of 
Elks   h:is   >  'rated    by   the   service   ren- 

dered   In    ;  tlds   of   war   activities    the 

value  of  fraternal  cooperation  with  the 
mighty  war  ellon  that  brought  victory  to 
Allied  arms. 


Presumptuoui  Advice  to  the  Republican 
National  Commictee 


REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICl^;c.^.v 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedrnsdai/.  April  3.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
press  of  ye.-5tcrday  carried  the  informa- 
tion that  one  Wayne  L.  Morse,  a  one- 
time member  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
who  was  a  guest  at  the  banquet  sponsored 
by  the  Republican  National  Committee 
here  in  Washington  on  April  1.  referring 
to  certain  addresses  delivered  there, 
made  the  statement  that  they  were  the 
"same  old  cliches  and  reactionary  nos- 
trums ad  nauseaum  which  have  pro- 
duced Republican  defeats  since  1932." 

No  doubt  the  gentleman  considers 
himself  an  authority,  not  only  on  public 
speakinp,  but  on  the  merits  of  any  state- 
ment of  governmental  principles  and 
many  other  things. 

A  brief  biographical  .statement,  no 
doubt  written  by  the  gentleman  himself 


for  the  Congressional  Directory,  reads  In 
part  as  follows: 

Wayne  Ltman  Motsr  Republican,  cf  Eu- 
gene, Oreg.:  lawyer  and  educator;  was  born 
near  Madison.  Wis..  October  20.  1900;  re- 
ceived h.  B.  degree.  University  of  Wisconsin, 
19'23.  M.  A.  degree.  1924,  IXB.  degree.  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  1928;  J.  D  degree. 
Columbia  University.  1932;  completed  4-ycar 
advanced  military  training  course.  University 
of  Wisconsin.  1919  23.  and  held  Reserve  com- 
mission as  second  lieutenant.  Field  Artillery. 
United  States  Army.  1923-29:  taupht  argu- 
mentation at  University  of  Wisconsin  and 
University  of  Mmnesota  and  was  appointed 
aasistant  professor  of  law  at  University  of 
Oregon  in  19'29:  became  associate  professor 
In  1930.  and  In  1931  was  made  dean  and  pro- 
fessor of  law.  holding  that  position  until  his 
resignation  in  February  .944:  served  as  mem- 
ber of  Governor's  Committee  to  Consider 
Judicial  Reforms;  administrative  director. 
United  States  Attorney  General's  Survey  of 
Release  Procedures.  1936  39;  Pacific  Coast  ar- 
bitrator for  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  (Maritime  Industry):  chairman.  Pres- 
ident's :iailway  Emergency  Board.  1941:  pub- 
lic member.  National  War  Labor  Board.  1942- 
44:  married  Mi.ss  Mildred  Downie  in  19.4  and 
they  have  three  daughters — Nancy  Faye, 
Judith  Mary,  and  Amy  Ann;  member  of 
American,  Federal,  and  Oregon  Biir  Associ- 
ations. Rotary  Cl'ib.  Scottish  Rite  M  ison. 
Mystic  Shrine.  Eagles.  Moose.  Pi  Kappa  Alpha. 
Delta  Sigma  Rho,  Gamma  Eta  Gamma.  Scab- 
bard and  Blade,  Order  of  the  Coif 

From  the  foregoing.  It  appears  the 
gentleman  has  received  a  Ph.  B.  an  M.  A.. 
an  LLB.  and  a  J.  D.;  though  I  fail  to 
find  a  B,  S..  which  he  so  richly  deserves — 
bachelor  of  science — has  been  an  assist- 
ant profes.sor,  an  associate  professor  and 
a  profes.sor. 

The  sketch  does  not  show  that  he  ever 
had  earned  or  been  awarded  a  degree  of 
C.  S.— common  sense:  S.  J. — sound  judg- 
ment: or  that  he  had  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Hard  Knocks  and  Busi- 
ness Exjjerience. 

No  one  questions  his  learning.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  little  IcarninR  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing.  Perhaps  too  much  learning 
is  worse. 

The  gentleman  b«:'moans  the  fate  of  the 
Republican  Party,  but  from  its  birth 
down  to  the  time  when  he  proclaimed 
himself  a  m»^mberof  it.  it  did  very  well. 

Just  where  nhe  gentleman  received  a 
certificate  or  a  degree  entitling  him  to 
admission  to  the  Republican  Paily  or  to 
read  out  of  it  any  of  tho.se  who  adhere  to 
Its  historical  principles,  he  has  not  yet 
disclosed. 

While  he  was  a  public  member  of  the 
War  Labor  Board,  he  had  some  decidedly 
screwy  ideas.  Permit  me  to  cite  just  one 
example. 

At  a  hearing  of  the  committee  charged 
with  the  investigation  of  executive  agen- 
cies held  on  the  30th  day  of  November. 
1943.  Mr  Morse  was  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee.  (Mr.  Jennings!  : 

Mr.  Jennings  On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
pose you  Impose  a  settlement  on  the  em- 
ployer which  should  result  In  ruinous  loss 
and  would  bring  about  the  insolvency  of  the 
concern  under  an  order  of  the  Board.  What 
remedy  would  such  employer  have,  if  he  could 
not  go  Into  court  and  undertake  to  assert 
his  rights? 

He  replied: 

Mr.  MoBsz  A.S  you  know,  that  Is  a  very 
controversial  point,  as  to  what  an  arbitrnor 
or  board  of  arbitration  should  rule  in  regard 
to  ability  to  pay. 
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I  think  I  can  say  th.it  our  decisions  show 
that  ability  to  pay  must  not  be  considered 
a  factor  in  fixing  wages.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
generally  accepted  by  American  arbitration 
tribunals.     (Hearings,  pp.  1518-1519  ) 

He  also  said — 

Mr.  Morse.  If  we  start  with  the  major 
premise  that  the  wage  fixes  (fixed)  is  the 
fair  and  equitable  wage,  then  I  say  that  the 
miners  are  entitled  to  that  wage  irrespective 
of  the  financial  effect  of  the  wage  upon  the 
operators.     (P.  1520.) 

Is  there  any  proposition  containing  less 
of  common  sen.se  and  good  judgment 
than  the  gentleman's  theory  that  em- 
ployers can  pay  increa.^es  in  wages,  irre- 
spective of  their  financial  ability? 

The  gentleman  should  forget  his  many 
degrees,  his  legal  training:  take  a  course 
in  the  University  of  Hard  Knocks,  in  the 
School  of  Experience,  and  get  firmly  fixed 
in  his  mind  the  self-evident  proposi- 
tion that,  if  an  employer  continues  to 
lose  money,  there  will  be  no  jobs  fur- 
nished by  him  at  any  wages. 

Then  he  might— I  say.  mipht— when 
he  had  thoroughly  learned  that  fact,  pre- 
sume to  give  advice  to  the  Republican 
National  Committee;  to  offer  suggestions 
as  to  the  course  that  party  should  fol- 
low in  its  efToits  to  overcome  the  deficit 
spending,  government  by  men  rather 
than  by  law — policies  of  the  New  Doal 
which  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  so 
eagerly,  .so  consistently,  follows. 

A  few  callouses  on  his  feet  and  hands, 
honestly  earned;  a  few  dollars  lost  prac- 
ticing his  own  theories  in  connection  with 
a  business  enterpri.se,  might  go  far  in 
enabling  the  gentleman  to  speak  advis- 
edly on  Republican  policies. 


Federal  Spending 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  L.  McCLELUN 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Peril  to  Your  Welfare"  from  the  Arkan- 
sas Democrat  of  March  31,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A    PERIL    TO    TOUR    WELFARE 

Federal  spending  didn't  mean  sjo  much  to 
the  ordinary  citizen  years  ago.  His  Federal 
taxes  were  then  relatively  light.  But  now 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  like  those  of  other 
Slates,  pay  more  taxes  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  they  pay  to  their  State  and  all 
local  governments. 

This  makes  Federal  spending  a  matter  of 
urgent  concern  to  every  worker,  buslnes.sman, 
industrialist,  and  farmer.  It  Involves  even 
more — a  great  deal  more — than  the  taxes  we 
pay  to  Washington.  It  affects  our  living 
costs,  our  freedom  of  enterprise,  our  oppor- 
tunities to  find  Jobs.  An  article  in  this  sec- 
tion to  today's  Democrat  tells  you  why. 

The  article  quotes  prominent  Arkansans, 
who  demand  that  the  Federal  budget  be  bal- 
anced. They  see  grave  trouble  ahead  for  all 
of  our  people  If  the  present  plans  to  continue 
deficit  spending  are  continued.     And  their 


warnings  are  backed  up  by  all  human  experi- 
ence with  government. 

We  have  recognized  the  perils  of  deficit 
spending  in  our  State  and  local  governments. 
We  have  stopped  it  with  constitutional  pro- 
visions and  legislative  acts.  Most  States  have 
similar  safeguards. 

But  the  federal  Government  has  gone  Its 
prodigal  way.  ignoring  the  dangers  of  con- 
stantly spending  in  excess  of  receipts,  and 
thereby  adding  further  to  our  tremendous 
national  debt. 

Congress  has  appropriated,  not  according 
to  the  revenues  in  sight,  but  in  a  reckless  pat- 
tern set  by  the  demands  of  a  horde  of  de- 
partments and  bureaus  and  the  clamor  of 
pressure  groups.  Often  even  these  lavish 
appropriations  were  not  enough  for  the  greed 
of  the  bureaucrats,  and  they  brought  In  de- 
ficiency appropriation  bills,  which  Congress 
free-handedly  allowed. 

Our  taxes  shot  up,  and  yet  were  not  suf- 
ficient. The  Government  borrowed  billions 
on  billions  to  finance  Its  heedless  flinging- 
around  of  the  Nation's  earnings.  We  had  to 
borrow  for  the  war.  of  course.  We  had  to 
borrow  before  the  war.  to  relieve  distress  and 
save  the  Nation's  financial  structure. 

But  is  this  heedless,  drunken-sailor  policy 
to  continue  now.  in  a  time  of  prosperity? 
It  is  for  the  people  to  say.  The  Government 
has  served  notice  that  its  spending  will  go 
to  new  and  far  giddier  peacetime  heights  un- 
less the  people,  through  their  Congress,  in- 
sist on  a  halt. 

We  would  read  the  riot  act  to  our  legisla- 
ture, our  city  councils  and  quorum  courts.  If 
they  played  as  fast  and  loose  with  our  State 
and  local  affairs  as  the  Federal  Government 
has  done  on  a  national  scale.  We  probably 
would  have  some  of  our  officials  in  Jail. 

The  danger  of  such  a  course  is  Just  as  great 
In  Washington.  It  only  takes  longer  to  bring 
the  inevitable  ruin  that  follows  deficit  spend- 
ing. You'd  better  get  arou.sed.  You  d  bet- 
ter back  up  our  Arkansas  delegation,  which 
has  announced  for  a  balanced  budget.  We 
urge  you  to  read  that  article. 


The  Challenge  of  America 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  E.  WILLIS 

OF   INDUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  th3  Record  an  address 
entitled  "The  Challenge  of  America," 
deliveied  by  Maj.  Gen.  Edward  Martin, 
Governor  of-Pennsylvania.  at  a  dinner  of 
the  Indiana  Republican  Editorial  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  30. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Toastmaster.  Governor  Gates,  Senator 
Willis,  and  fellow  Americans.  It  Is  an  honor 
to  speak  to  this  distinguished  association, 
because  a  courageous  press  is  necessary  to  our 
form  of  government. 

Great  editors  and  flaming  editorials  have 
made  history  and  helped  ::ulde  our  national 
destiny. 

In  the  United  States  the  press  is  really 
free. 

It  keeps  Its  freedom  becatise  Its  asserts  It- 
self. 

As  long  as  It  does  we  are  not  forced  to  de- 
j)end    on    Government-made    news,    despite 


the  fact  that  31.000  paid  propagandists  are 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll. 

You  have  nearly  400  newspapers  here  l^ 
Indiana,  and  through  their  power  and  Inde- 
pendence they  help  in  guaranteeing  this  Na- 
tion a  constitutional  form  of  government. 

It  is.  also,  an  honor  to  come  to  Indiana  be- 
cause your  Governor  Is  making  a  great  con- 
tribution in  the  world-wide  battle  now  raging 
to  maintain  the  American  way  of  life. 

He  brings  to  this  fight,  youth,  courage. 
Intelligence,  and  understrnding. 

His  work  and  his  worth  are  recognized  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  your  State. 

The  Commoni^ealth  of  Pennsylvania  brings 
greetings  to  Indiana,  home  of  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Lew 
Wallace.  •'Kin"  Hubbard.  George  Ade.  Booth 
Tarkington,  and  a  great  and  shining  galaxy 
cf  writers,  educators,  preachers,  statesmen, 
and  politician  . 

Ycur  motto:  "The  ^ross  Roads  of  America," 
truly  describes  your  great  Slate. 

English  and  Scotch-Irish  from  the  South; 
Quakers  and  Germans  from  Pennsylvania; 
thrifty  farmers  and  small  traders  from  New 
England,  all  met  here  to  form  a  remarkable 
people. 

They   were   God-fearing. 

They  have  brought  their  Industry  and 
thrift. 

They  brought  their  schools  and  churches. 

They  created  diversified  industries  from 
your  coal.  oil.  natural  gas,  and  your  great 
limestone   quarries. 

They  developed  a  diversified  and  flexible  ag- 
riculture. \ 

Your  fame,  however,  does  not  rest  upon 
your  mills,  your  farms,  your  historical  back- 
grounds, your  illustrious  sons  and  daughters, 
or  the  haunting  melody  of  your  Banks  of  the 
Waba.'^h.  Indiana  is  really  famous  for  Its 
politics  and  politicians. 

In  the  year  1817,  being  then  a  resident  of 
Illinois  and  an  ex-resident  of  Indiana,  Dennis 
Hanks,  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  said: 
"We  lived  the  same  as  Indians,  'ceptln'  we 
took  an  Interest  in  ;)olitics  and  religion." 

A  real  American  always  supports  his 
church  and  is  interested  In  politics — which 
means  he  takes  part  in  government. 

This  is  a  time  when  every  real  red-blooded 
American  should  take  part  in  politics. 

Tills  is  a  critical  hour  in  American  history. 

Momentous  decisions  must  be  made  affect- 
ing the  happiness  of  millions  at  home  and 
abroad. 

They  must  be  made  with  care  and  delibera- 
tion. 

The  people  must  have  full  knowledge  of  all 
the    facts   and   conditions. 

These  are  political  decisions. 

They  must  be  discussed  politically. 

No  party  in  any  nation  has  a  record  com- 
parable to  the  Republican  Party. 

It  was  born  during  a  crisis'. 

It  has  always  courageously  met  its  obliga- 
tions. 

It  keeps  Its  promises. 

A  plank  In  a  Republican  platform  means 
what  it  says. 

Not  a  single  plank  In  the  New  Deal  plat-     ^ 
form  of  1932.  except  the  repeal  of  the  eight- 
eenth amendment,  has  ev/cr  been  carried  Into 
effect. 

The  Republican  Party  was  formed  to  save 
the  Union. 

In  so  doing  It  freed  3.000.000  slaves  which 
made  us  all  free,  resumed  specie  payments 
establishing  cur  credit  in  the  world,  en- 
couraged free  competitive  enterprise  to  ex- 
pand Industry,  build  transportation  systems, 
and  develop  our  resources,  giving  work  to 
millions. 

At  the  close  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
it  boldly  gave  us  a  foreign  policy  understood 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  made  us  a  self-respecting  Nation. 

As  the  minority  party  in  both  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n,  it  showed  what  a  great 
minority  party  should  do  In  a  national  crisis. 
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»t  he  cold,  hungry,  sick, 

dt  .!se,  must  be  given  to 

limit  of  our  ability. 

end  of  lend-lease,  however,  should 
the  end  of  blind  generosity, 
lightened  self-Interest  demands  that 
should  t>e  given  tor  such  purpoacs  as  will 
injure  our  own  people  or  our  own  In- 
ts 

the   American  people,  are  entitled  to 
information  about  foreign  loans. 
Is  our  money. 

e  amount  of  the  loan,  the  Interest  rate, 
lecurlty.  and  the  time  and  manner  of  re- 
payment are  otir  business. 


Pull  knowledge  of  all  these  matters  by  the 
people  of  the  borrowing  and  lending  nations 
wilt  prevent  futtire  misunderstanding. 

Meanwhile,  we  had  better  not  forget  that 
we  have  a  Federal  debt  of  about  1278.000.000,- 
000.  while  the  debts  of  all  our  allies  total 
»210.00O.0OO.0OO. 

In  winning  the  war  we  used  up.  forever, 
vast  quantities  of  our  resources 

Some  of  the  friendly  nations  who  want 
loans  have  raw  materials,  nickel,  asbestos, 
tin.  wool  rubl)er.  sugar,  lead,  mica,  tungsten, 
and  lumber  we  so  badly  need 

We  have  food,  fabrics,  automobiles,  and 
other  gixKls  they  badly  need 

Loaning  and  borrowing  money  makes  bad 
friends. 

N  <  and  exchange  makes 

for 

The  RepubUtaii  Party  believes  In  the 
widest  pctfsible  world  trade 

The  industrial  <  .  n  of  America  and 

the  growth  of  its  »  .  ae  developed  under 
Republican  administrations. 

Republicans  believe  ail  nations  should 
have  equal  access  to  world  markets. 

A  strong  financial  policy  is  vital  here  at 
home. 

The  Re;     '  .  Party  must  demand,  and 

keep  on  d'  t?   a  balanced  Budget 

There  art  •  .  --  in  a  balanced  Budget: 

Taxing  and  sj  • 

First  The  tax  levy  must  be  hiuh  enoijgh 
to  meet  expenditures  and  make  a  re:u«< in- 
able  reduction  in  the  public  debt 

Second.  Expenditures  must  be  cut. 

This  Is  the  more  important  step. 

Everything  that  drives  our  spending  above 
the  tax  revenues  Is  simply  a  short  cut  to 
b:^:  K  II.    and    that    form    of 

rt  communism. 

Ti.trelorc.  Cjoverntuent  aid  must  be  lim- 
ited hv  Hbility  to  pay. 

able  costly  projects  now  urged  In 
W.i  II.  ji-o  matter  how  attiactive  they 

may  be.  must  be  turned  down  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  cannot  afford  them  without 
risking  insolvency. 

The  Budget  submitted  by  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1947,  Is 
most  discouraging. 

It  shows  a  deficit  of  four  billions. 

It  lists  projects  costing  more  than  four 
times  those  of  prewar  years. 

It  increases  the  cost  of  the  Presidents 
OlBce.  civil  departments,  and  agencies,  by 
more   than   9252.000.000. 

The  Federal  Government  should  follow  the 
example  ol  the  State  governments. 

In  4  years  the  gross  debt  of  the  48  States 
has  been  reduced  more  than  one-fourth. 

In  the  same  time  they  have  laid  up  a  net 
surplus  of  9675.000.000. 

The  States  and  local  government.'?  can  help 
If  they  will  stop  running,  tin  cup  In  hand, 
asking  aid  from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Republican  Party  can '  help  by  de- 
manding the  quick  demobilization  of  the 
great  army  of  Federal  Job  holders. 

Outside  the  War  and  Navy  Departments, 
Job  holders  actually  Increased  by  30,000  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January. 

Dismissal  of  2.000.000  would  save  taxpay- 
ers five  hlUlnns  a  year 

In  J  ■  -  s  time  1  out  of  5.000  worked 
^or  th  ..ment,  today  It  U  1  out  of  37. 

The  Republican  Party  should  take  a  strong 
position  on  the  problems  of  industry. 

Lalwr  and  management  are  locked  In 
battle  along  a  wide  social  and  economic  front. 

All  of  these  disputes  should  be  solved  by 
arbitration. 

They  threaten  the  efBcient  craftsmanship 
and  skilled  management  that  made  America 
great 

They  menace  the  mass  production  that 
has  given  Americans  more  automobiles,  ra- 
dios, and  telephones,  more  luxuries  and  com- 
forts,  than  any  other  people  In   the  world. 

The  Tii:ht  of  labor  to  organize,  strike,  bar- 
gain, and  picket,  la  not  questioned,  but  to 
us*  violence  and  to  do  these  things  In  de- 
fiance of  court  decrees  la  unlawful. 


It  will  mean  the  break -down  of  law  and 
order  and  lead  finally  to  riot  and  widespread 
disorder. 

Government  must  be  the  Impartial  friend 
of  labor,  agriculture,  and  Industry.  It  can- 
not, without  damaging  the  Nation,  favor  cne 
of  the  three  without  Injuring  the  others. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  common 
man  in  America  must  do  some  good,  old- 
fashioned,   hard.   American    thinking. 

Our  way  of  living  has  become  Involved  and 
complicated. 

Few  of  us  can  live  Independently  cf  others. 
The  majority  of  Americans  no  longer  live 
on  self-sustaining  family-size  farms.  The 
great  majority  live  In  densely  populated 
areas  They  depend  upon  others  for  water, 
light,  heat,  transportation,  and  the  very  fcod 
they  eat.  When  these  services  cease,  even 
for  a  day.  health,  welfare,  and  even  life  itself. 
are  at  stake. 

In  any  strike  or  .stoppage  the  welfare  of  the 
public  must  be  paramount  over  the  con- 
tending  parties. 

Since  1776  we  have  built  up  a  great  Na- 
tion on  American  principles 

This  Is  no  time  to  take  advice  from  fcreien. 
so-op!!«>d  Idealists,  on  how  America  should 
bf  They  have  made  a  wreck  of  their 

ovk  Ties,  snd  aim'  si  destroyed  civiliza- 

tion Itself. 

As  a  war  measure  we  gladly  suffered  the 
restriction  of  personal  liberty.  Now  the  war 
Is  over.  We  must  rapidly  return  to  Indi- 
vidual initiative,  the  rights  of  property  and 
free  competitive  enterprise 

The  Communist,  the  Red  radical,  and  the 
extreme  Leftist  want  controls  and  reeimenta- 
tlon.  They  want  national  s»)ciallsm  cr 
statism.  As  a  party  we  dQ  not  want  ttielr 
support 

We  need  the  practical  common  sense  pa- 
triotism of  our  founding  fathers 

As  soldiers,  statesmen  and  patriots,  they 
founded  a  government  to  Kuarantee  liberty 
Insure  unity  and  serve  humanity. 

In  the  preamble  to  the  Cun-titutlon  we 
said.  We.  the  people,  were  forming  a  more 
perfect  union  to  Insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
the  general  welfare  and  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty. 

It  was  the  people,  not  we.  the  bureaucrats. 

Now  we  are  being  shoved  around. 

Arrogant  labor  leaders  are  defying  tiie 
courts. 

Bureaucrats  are  telUiiR  us  what  to  do  and 
31  000  pr«  pagandisuon  the  public  pay  rcl'.  are 
undermining  America  to  maintain  a  political 
party  In  power. 

State  and  local  rlrhts  are  bein«  defied. 

CommunLsts.  Socialists  and  others  are  try- 
ing to  divide  the  Nation,  set  class  against 
class,  and  section  against  section 

American  families  should  read  the  DecVara- 
tlon  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and 
particularly,  the  Bill  of  Rlthts. 

All  these  documents  are  based  upon  the 
ho^  conviction  that  every  human  Hie  is 
sacred. 

They  not  only  protect  human  rlphts.  but 
property  also,  for  property  rights  are  himion 
rights. 

They  are  the  safeguards  protecting  free- 
dom of  speech  and  religion,  the  safety  of  prop- 
erty and  the  home,  the  guaranty  of  pi|iblic 
trial  by  Jury  and  tiiey  reserve  to  the  States 
and  the  people  all  other  rlght«  not  spfcifl- 
caily  given  to  the  Federal  Government; 

From  the  Constitution  Itself  down  through 
our  laws  and  the  interpretation  thereof  has 
run  a  golden  thread  maintaining  the  li^ty 
of  the  lndividu;il 

This  has  helped  men  to  be  self-reliant  and 
self-control  led  j 

The  UtKrtles  under  which  men  llv*  are 
fixed  for  us  ail— from  the  man  who  wt.rks 
with  bis  hands  to  the  President  in  the  VL'hlte 
House — by   the  Constitution. 

Our  soldiers  are  swiltly  returning  to  civilian 
life.  ' 

America  must  depend  upon  them. 

They  are  the  cream  of  the  crop. 
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They  want  the  opportunities  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

They  do  not  want  hand-outs. 

The  proudest  achievement  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  In  all  the  long  years  of  its  progres- 
sive history  is  its  support  of  the  veteran. 

We  must  continue  that  support,  for  Amer- 
ica must  be  kept  American  to  help  pay  for 
the  sacrifices  made  by  these  12.000,000  boys 
and  girls 

They  do  not  want  paternalism  In  govern- 
ment. 

They  want  to  work  as  their  fathers  worked. 

Long  ago.  here  in  Indiana,  men  and  women 
came  carrying  the  rifle,  the  plow  and  the 
Bible  to  establish  a  home  where  men  might 
live  in  tolerance,  freedom  and  peace. 

They  knew  and  practiced  thrift,  hard  work, 
decency,  tolerance  and  the  love  of  God. 

They  succeeded,  and  their  decendants  can 
succeed. 

We  want  a  dynamic  America:  but  it  must 
be  a  free  America. 

We  can  have  it  by  working  together, 
guided  by  divine  providence,  under  the  Con- 
sUtution. 

Let  us  glory  In  American  achievements. 

Let  us  keep  the  watch  and  guard  against 
a  surprise  attack  from  within  our  gates. 


Trends  Toward  Public  Ownership  of 
Electric  Utilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
12th  of  last  December  Mr.  R.  E.  Mc- 
Donnel!.  of  Kan.<;a.«;  City.  Mo.,  addressed 
the  Indiana  Municipal  Electric  Associa- 
tion on  the  trends  toward  public  own- 
ership of  electric  utilities.  This  address 
contains  so  much  worth-while  informa- 
tion l)earing  on  a  .<;ubiect  now  actively 
l>efore  the  House  that  I  deem  it  appro- 
priate to  have  part  of  this  speech  bear- 
ing on  national  interest  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record: 

Private  power  Interests  are  greatly  alarmed 
over  the  rapid  changing  of  public-utility 
ownership  from  private  to  municipal.  This 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  174  of  our  larg- 
est private  utility  concerns  have  united  in 
financing  a  campaign  combating  municipal 
ownership.  This  campaign  takes  the  form  of 
radio  talks  and  center-spread  f.ds  In  the  lead- 
ing magazines,  and  is  reputed  to  be  costing 
approximately  »5.000.000  per  year. 

One  of  the.se  display  ads  recently  appeared 
in  Life  magazine,  with  a  map  of  the  United 
States  showing  the  location  of  these  174  pri- 
vate companies  sponsoring  the  publicity 
against  public  ownership. 

One  thing  causing  the  private  power  In- 
terests to  be  alarmed  is  that  England  recently 
inaugurated  proceedings  taking  over,  by  the 
Government,  all  prhvately  owned  electric,  gas. 
transportation,  and  commnuication  systems. 
Prance  has  in  a  similar  manner  started  legis- 
lative proceedings  to  take  over  these  private 
utilities.  In  Puerto  Rico,  where  statehood  Is 
now  being  considered,  municipalities  have 
already  taken  over  every  water  and  lighting 
system  of  the  74  incorporated  municipalities 
of  that  island. 

Montreal,  the  largest  city  in  Canada,  with 
a  population  of  about  1.000.000.  now  Is  en- 
Joying  the  advanuges  of  public  ownership 
of  the  electric  and  gas  systems.  Possession 
by  the  Quebec  Hydro  Electric  Commission  is 
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now  a  fact,  and  the  price  of  the  properties 
Is  being  determined  tv  an  appraisal  now  un- 
der way. 

The  State  of  Washington  has  organized 
over  30  public  utility  districts,  and  the 
utilities  are  being  acquired  either  by  nego- 
tiation or  condemnation  In  these  districts. 
for  all  thesie  communities  wish  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  cheap  p>cwer  developed  by  the 
federally  owned  hydro  projects. 

Missouri  and  Georgia  have  both  recently 
voted  new  State  constitutions  by  large  ma- 
jorities, providing  revenue  bord  laws  thit 
will  permit  the  issuing  cf  revenue  bonds  In 
those  States  to  acquire,  extend,  and  build 
municipal  systems.  Columbus.  Valdosta.  and 
several  other  Georgia  townt  are  already  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  new  provision  to  ac- 
quire their  utilities. 

Nebraska,  with  327  municipal  plants,  now 
claims  100  percent  municipally  owned  elec- 
tric utilities  in  the  incorporated  cities. 
Tennessee  has  the  honor  of  being  the  State 
with  the  highest  number  cf  municipal  elec- 
tric systems — 374. 

The  States  with  the  least  number  of  inib- 
llcly  owned  systems  are  those  wherein  legis- 
lation, making  it  possible  to  acquire  owner- 
ship, has  been  blocked  by  the  private  p«jwer 
Interests. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
which  was  created  following  the  expceure 
of  the  holding  companies'  activities,  has  been 
the  means  of  checking  the  high-handed 
financial  maneuvers  of  utilities,  and  has 
caused  the  breaking  up  of  some  of  the  larger 
holding  concerns.  Cities  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  acquire  owner- 
ship of  their  utilities.  The  private  power 
companies  charge  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  with  dismembering  the 
Nation's  foremost  utility  enterprises.  It  is 
no  wonder  then  that  the  private  utility  In- 
terests are  expressing  alarm  over  the  rate 
at  which  utilities  are  changing  from  private 
to  public  ownership. 

CHANCES  IN  OWNERSHIP 

In  the  last  year  110  cities  have  changed 
from  private  to  municipal  ownership;  until 
now  we  have  3,371  Incorporated  cities  in  the 
United  States  that  are  served  by  publicly- 
owned  electric  systems.  No  cities  are  on 
record  lor  the  last  year  of  going  back  to  pri- 
vate ownership.  Twenty-three  of  these  3.371 
cities  are  of  50.0C0  and  over  population.  Los 
Angeles,  with  l.SOO.COO  population,  l£i  the 
largest. 

Twenty-nine  cities  of  the  25.000  to  iJO.OOO 
population  grcup  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  their  utilities.  Fifty-three  cities  of  the 
population  group  of  15.000  to  25,000  own 
their  own  utilities.  Seventy-eight  cities  own 
their  utilities  in  the  population  range  of 
10,000  tp  15,000.  Sixty-nine  cities  own  their 
own  municipal  electric  systems  in  the  popu- 
lation range  of  7.500  to  lO.OCO.  In  the  popu- 
lation range  of  5.000  to  7.500,  183  cities  own 
their  own  utilities.  The  largest  group  of  all, 
owning  electric  utilities,  is  the  smaller  towns 
of  5,000  and  less  population.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  towns  cf  2.500  to  5.000  popu- 
lation, and  2.439  towns  under  2.500  own  their 
own  utilities. 

Because  the  smaller  cities  have  demon- 
strated Successfully  their  ability  to  own, 
operate,  and  manage  their  own  electric 
utilities,  the  larger  cities  have  become  in- 
creasingly interested  in  ownership  of  their 
utilities.  This  increased  interest  cf  the 
larger  cities  Is  no  doubt  due  in  a  large  meas- 
ure to  the  Improved  financial  condition  of 
the  cities  owning  their  utilities. 

LOWEB   TAX   BATES   rOR   CITIES   UNIJEB    MUJnCIPAL 
OWNERSHIP 

Cities  with  a  lower  tax  rate  are  Inviirlably 
the  cities  owning  their  electric  utilities.  A 
.comparison  of  city  tax  rates  of  33  cities  In 
Missouri  was  made  by  the  Governmental  Re- 
search Institute  of  St.  Louis.  This  coaipari- 
son  shows  the  average  tax  on  $100  In  1 1  cities 


owning  no  utility  was  $0,809;  the  average  tax 
on  $100  in  11  cities  owning  one  utility  was 
$0  55;  the  average  tax  on  $100  in  11  cities 
where  two  utilities  were  munlcipally-owned 
was  f0495.  This  unbiased  compariscn  was 
made  with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to 
ascertain  the  facts  as  to  whether  or  not  cities 
owning  their  utilities  had  a  higher  or  lower 
tax  rate.  This  conclusion  is  convincing,  that 
cities  without  ownership  of  the  utilities  have 
a  tax  rate  nearly  twice  as  high  as  the  cities 
with  ownership  of  their  utilities. 

A  similar  comparison  was  made  In  over 
100  Indiana  cities  with  the  following  results: 

Indiana  recapitulation  of  tax  rates  per  tlOO 

Cities  owning  no  utilities $1   1347 

Cities  owning  water  plants  only 1.0634 

Cities  owning  light  plants  only .639 

Cities  owning  water  and  light  plants.       .  5542 
Cities  owning  water,  light  and  heat- 
ing or  gas  plants .3325 

This  splendid  work  cf  utility  investigations 
In  Indiana  was  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Vincent  Youkey,  mayor  of  Crown 
Point.  Ind. 

WIDER  USE  or  ELECTRlCITT 

A  wider  use  of  electricity  is  beneficial  to 
the  public.  As  the  price  of  electricity  has 
come  down,  its  use  has  been  multiplied.  For- 
merly, electricity  was  primarily  used  in  a 
house  for  lighting  only,  and  now  we  have 
modern  homes  with  as  many  as  25  to  30  elec- 
trical appliance  applications,  including  wash- 
ing, ironing,  cooking,  cleaning,  heating,  refrig- 
eration, and  air  conditioning,  all  tending  to 
lessen  the  household  labors  This  is  made 
possible  not  only  by  the  low  price  of  electrici- 
ty but  the  low  price  of  appliances  as  well. 
The  health  of  the  family  is  protected  by  the 
vacuum  cleaner  food  refrigeration,  sun.  and 
infra-red  lamps,  and  by  providing  adequate 
heating  and  proper  ventilation  Education 
and  amusement  are  also  brought  to  us  elec- 
trically, through  the  radio. 

The  private  companies  may  contend  that 
these  advantages  have  been  brought  about  by 
private  utilities;  however,  they  have  been 
brought  by  a  Joint  effort  of  both  municipal 
and  private  utilities,  but  the  municipal  plants 
have  been  the  pace  setters  in  these  lower  rates 
that  have  made  it  possible  for  a  wider  use 
of  electricity     In  proof  of  this: 

Tacoma,  with  the  lowest  rates  of  any  of  the 
larger  cities,  enjoys  an  average  annual  con- 
sumption per  consumer,  for  residential  use. 
of  3.640  kilowatt-hours;  Seattle,  with  an  aver- 
age revenue  per  kilowatt-hour  of  1.5  cents, 
enjoys  an  average  annual  consumption  per 
consumer  of  3,246  kilowatt-hours.  The  na- 
tional average  is  1.225  kilowatt -hotirs  In 
other  words,  the  Tacoma  consumer  uses  over 
three  times  as  much  electricity  as  the  average 
city  consumer.  Seattle  uses  three  times  as 
much  electricity  as  is  consumed  for  residential 
use  in  New  York  City.  Boston,  or  Philadelphia. 
Springfield,  Mo.,  the  newest  recruit  to  mu- 
nicipal ownership  of  cities  of  over  50  000.  was 
using  only  836  kilowatt-hours  per  consumer 
when  the  plant  was  taken  over  by  the  city, 
with  an  average  revenue  per  kilowatt-hour  of 
3.6  cents.  Thtis  Springfield  was  using  less 
than  one-fourth  the  electricity  of  Tacoma, 
and  Its  rates  were  three  times  as  high. 

After  6  years  of  public  ownership  KnoxvlUe. 
Memphis.  Nashville,  and  Chattanooga  have 
Just  about  doubled  the  use  of  electricity, 
brought  about  by  a  50-percent  reduction  In 
rates. 

This  comparison  of  the  larger  cities  under 
municipal  ownership  holds  true  of  the 
smaller  cities.  Tupelo.  Miss.,  the  first  town 
to  avail  itself  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
power,  is  now  using  over  2,000  kilowatt-hours 
annually  per  residential  consumer— nearly 
twice  the  national  average.  No  one  can  deny 
that  th!s  has  been  a  distinct  public  benefll. 
The  municipal  plants  have  been  a  real  dem- 
onstration of  what  benefits  can  be  derived 
from  low-priced  electricity. 
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the  3  371   publicly  owned  systems,  we 

.  _.. ^  * ,  . ■.  t ,.  ,n     T  b ,»f    H   ni-i  1^1  i I  V   of 

■.s 

•  1.1 1 -.^SS 
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have   two  splendid  examples   of    this 
:  one  In  the  Teimesseo  Valley  Author- 
where  the  r  I  Power  Co  .  in  lowerlrtc 

r„t^<!  tn  rt  rVA  rates    experienced 

t»ar 

at 

Oh!r».  where    ;  u- 

...^  Co.  competing  "  pal 

t.   enjoyed    a   higher    net    revenue   alter 

..."  ...„,  to  meet  the  lower  rates  vt 

n  ::t      This  was  a  direct  bene- 

■  >f  users  of  electrlcltv, 

.   the  establishment  of 


es  In  municipal  plants  are 
^  because  of — 

r?t     i:.i'  lower  Interest  rales  on  money 
borrowed  by  the  city; 

S  "Ctnid    No     ■  — ..-..-..-..«n; 

1  [ilrd    No  ex  r  compnnlts; 

Ijurth.  No    excrbltant    salaries    to    man- 
age's. 

I     1-  the  p(  licv  rf  r  >■  to  re- 

du<  f  rates  materialiy    i  itiunicl- 

pal  plant  is  established,  and  then  continue 
to  educe  the  rates  as  the  bonds  are  retired 
anq  fixed  charges  wiped  out. 

MUNICIPAL  SATtS  tOWrm 

n  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  rates 

•rel  lower  under  municipal  ownership  or  prl- 

imt|»  ownership  was  attempted  by  the  Ped- 

IPower  Commission.     Such  an  analysis, 

.iHe  with  the  use  of  acceptec  las  and 

by    unbiased    au  is    as 

.iws: 

iTlDg  at  the  average  by  weighted  popu- 
on   Is   fair.     In  other   words,   the  correct 
cannot  be  secured  by  comparing  the 
ratka  of  a  larse  community  with  the  rates  of 
aaaa'  r       when  compared  on 

a  ||k:  n  served,  the  aver- 

biiii  municipal   ' 

MJmmi.  fs  of  the  n. 

graphical  divisions  of  the  United  States  are 
Jet  forth  clearly  In  the  tables  of  the  Fed- 
Power  Commission,  and  using  their  own 
for  their  analysis: 
*^iunlcipal   utilities   averaged   lower   rates 
for  use  of  25,   100.  and  350  urs 

In  six  of  the  nine   geograpl. s — 

naiaely.  the  New  Kugland,  Middle  Atiantlc. 


tns 

ini 
folfi 

lat 
•T<*-age 


mt  ?rpreted 


J  rri 


East  North  Central.  Mountain.  Pacific,  and 
last  South  Central  areas. 

The  private  utilities  averaged  lower  rates 
for  the  ^  -    Weat  North  Central, 

and  VV  al  areas" 

I  II  of  tht  ?  Trade 

Ct..i -  .;     -     when/.!  ■  uf  all 

nine  geographical  divisions  are  ct^mbined 
isiill  keeping  the  final  result  wt-ighled. 
according  to  population  served  i.  for  the  en- 
tire United  States,  the  prlv,.  ;•  ''les  charge 
31    percent    mure    for   25    ii  -hours,    27 

percent  more  for  100  kllo».it:-l.uu.'8.  and  20 
percent  more  for  250  k:!owan-hciirs.' 

There  Is  no  desire  i  rt  of  cities  to 

oonciuct  their  munlcip  s  in  anything 

except  a  lesal.  straightforward  and  correct 
Planner,  and  v  •  "■<•  requirements  of  the 
State  utllitv  c  ns  treat  the  municipal 

planu  as  •  '.ney  %<   ■    ■        '  "aiding 

concerns  j  'he  prf.  utili- 

ties. 

Viri.rs    METHODS   or   rejVATt   POWER 
COMPANIES 

When  It  comes  lo  the  management  and 
operation  of  municipal  utilities  I  am  not 
gu:  ic  over   • '  •  to 

be  ects.  fai.  .  s- 

appointments   m    municipal   owr>  ;d 

manuKcnient.     I  think  only  by  a..-.  ag- 

ing these  shortco-nlngs  are  we  going  to  be 
able  to  correct  them  However,  the  short- 
comings failures  and  difficulties  are  minor 
and  small  compared  with  what  goes  on  In 
the  private  power  industry  At  least,  we 
have  had  no  -=  Uke  the  InsuU   Foshay. 

and    H.)ps<  n    ~  -     and.    more    recently, 

the  Union  Electric  exposures  and  the  ad- 
ml-sslons  of  how  legislators  were  briljed  and 
millions  of  dollars  v. ere  used  to  defeat  public 
«)wnership. 

Our  chief  diaculty  comes  from  lack  of 
legislation  and  from  bad  legl^atlon  which 
has  been  foisted  upon  us  by  the  private 
power  •nterests  It  Is  almost  impossible  to 
see  hew  the  municipal  plants  function  while 
hampered  by  unfav  irable  legislation  of  this 
kind,  especi^l'.v  as  In  New  York  where  they 
are  prevented  from  making  their  own  rules, 
Tf-  s.  and   !  d   managing   their 

pr  and   sr  -nert   to   go  to   the 

comm.  kind. 

In    _  .ve   all   the 

benefits  to  the  public  In  the  form  of  lower 
anr  lower  rates,  while  the  basic  purpose  of 
private  ownership  is  profit  for  the  stock- 
holders an* opf rating  companies".  With  this 
Idea  in  mind,  th-^re  \s  abs.)lutely  no  Justifl- 
cauon  or  reason  whatever  for  the  municipal 
plants  to  be  regulated  by  a  State  commis- 
sion. 

Municipal  plants  do  not  object  to  proper 
auditing  and  keeping  of  accounts.  Almost 
universally  their  accounts  are  well  kept, 
properly  audited,  and  meet  the  Same  re- 
quirements as  the  private  companies  meet 
in  this  respect. 

It  mav  be  argued  that  some  of  the  smaller 
plants  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  or  help 
to  have  proper  audits  of  their  accounts, 
bvt  It  would  be  a  very  simple  and  easy  mat- 
ter for  a  group  of  municipalities  to  go  to- 
gether and  have  a  competent  auditing  and 
accounting  firm  lock  after  the  auditing  and 
acccunting  of  a  whole  group  of  municipal 
plants. 

t'sKs  or  EXxcraicrTT 

One  Interesting  comparison  that  can  al- 
ways be  made  is  the  kilowatt-hours  con- 
sumed. This  has  grown  from  year  to  year 
at  a  rapid  rate.  In  1915  the  national  average 
of  kilowatt-hours  consumed  of  residential 
electricity  was  260.  In  1930  It  was  547.  in 
1935  It  was  676.  in  1940  \X  was  952,  and  in 
1945  It  was  1  225. 

Keep  in  mind  that  this  Is  the  national 
average,  and  that  many  of  the  municipal 
plants  used  two  and  three  times  as  much 
electricity  as  the  national  average.    For  ex- 


ample, Fort  Wayne,  with  the  largest  munici- 
pal plant  in  Indiana,  consumed  1.702  kilo- 
watt hours  per  consumer.  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.. 
2.319;  Chattanooga.  Tenn  ,  2.451.  Kalamazoo. 
Mich  ,  1  810;  Lansing,  Mich  .  1.920;  Nashville. 
Te:  -       ngfleld.  111.,  2.016;   Seattle. 

W.,  ma.  Wash.    3.640 

If  we  compare  these  cities  of  high  con- 
sumption of  electricity  with  some  of  the 
Canadian  municipalities  where  they  have 
enjoytd  municipal  ownership  for  many 
years,  we  will  find  their  c 'iisumptlon  runs. 
m  cases,  over  5  000  kilowatt  hotars  of 

el-  per   conRiimer      This  shows  ct)n- 

cli.  hat  we  t  'i-ie 

elt  I  :n  otir   .\  ur 

neighlHT    (  '■    towns,    where    the    cost 

per  kilowai.  ..   -.'  Is  even  lower. 

arcriATioN  not  enocch 
Sime  may  ht>ld  that  because  we  have  an 
elaborate  system  of  regulatory  commissions — 
local.  State,  and  national— that  r.:^tect  the 
public  In  the  matter  of  rates  anJ  service. 
there  Is  no  need  at  public  ownership  M:.ny 
of  our  States  passed  what  w  ed 

Ideal  regul.ntory  laws,  and  es*  .  h- 

minded  well-meaning  commissions  They 
have'been.  however,  almost  p.iwerless  (o  reg- 
ulate rates  and  operations  effectively.  Rates 
remained  high  Earnings  were  not  based  on 
actual  Investments,  but  on  Inflated  values. 
C  -     were  and     ma- 

tt;; ...s  af  stiH  t  vailed     It 

was  so^-ii   found     '  y  of  our  cotnmls- 

flons  that  were  ^  .  i  to  regulate  rates, 
were  be:ng  regulated  themselves  by  the  pow- 
erful holding  companies  If  a  well-meaning 
commission  did  authorize  a  reduction  in 
rates,  its  decision  was  promptly  appealed  and 
carried  Into  the  hlehcr  courts;  so.  In  the  final 
ai  ,  the  regulators 

o:  I 

Th«  New  York  State  Utility  Commission 
had  one  case  before  it  for  over  20  ycijrs  It 
Is  a  long  drawn-out  and  expensive  prcicedure 
for  cities  to  attempt  to  secure  Just  rates  by 
regulation.  Willis  J  Spauldiiig.  former  com- 
ni  at  Springfield, 

i::  .  nt  of  the  Pub- 

lic c  of  America,  says  that 

th"  :  :.     :  u    :;t!es  by  the  comttilsslon 

of  Illinois  has  become  a  scandalous  and  al- 
most tragic  failure.  He  further  adds  that  the 
municipal  plant  at  Springfield.  Ill  .  has  done 
more  toward  reducing  and  r-  '  ?  rates 
In  Illinois  thin  all  their  cm  .:>  since 

inception.  , 

Lirge  contributions  were  made  by  the 
utility  corpt)ratlons  to  bring  about  tl^e  elec- 
tion of  Frank  Smith  as  United  Stat^  Sen- 
ator of  Illinois.  This  Mr  Smith  wa^  chair- 
man of  the  State  utility  regulating  commis- 
sion, and  had  served  the  utilities  s<^  faith- 
f-  '"v  decided  to  make  him^  United 

S  .-      It  was  a  common  remark  In 

Illinois  that  "they  had  the  best  Senator  that 
money  could  buy  "  Fortunately,  he  never 
gained  his  seat  after  going   to  Washington. 

In  my  own  experience  of  60  years  in  Engi- 
neering and  appearing  before  some  25  State 
utility  commissions.  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  taking  all  things  into  consid- 
eration, ruch  as  the  exrni.te  involved  and 
the  results  obtained.  State  regulation  of 
electric  systems  has  been  a  failure,   j 

POWrS    COMPANIES    riCHT     FOR    •RFGOlLATtON" 

E-. ery  effort  to  abt)lish  the  State  commis- 
Etons  bring.s  the  utility  companies  to  their 
defense  The  New  York  Edison  Co.  spent 
over  $.1,000,000  in  fighting  one  rate  case;  and 
It  should  be  also  kept  In  mind  that  this 
enormous  expense  of  fighting  for  regulation 
of  rates  has  been  char^:ed  to  and  paid  for 
by  the  electrical  consi  mer  So  In  attempted 
rate  regulation  the  public  pays  the  bills  of 
both  sides  In  the  controversy.  It  Is  this  fail- 
ure of  regulation  that  has  caused  the  public 
to  turn  toward  municipal  ownershlpj. 
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After  summing  up  the  arguments  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  regulation, 
the  general  conclusion  is.  "Think  as  you  will, 
It  is  competition  that  brings  the  price  down, 
and  not  reigulatlon." 

Further.  Mr.  ArkWTlght.  president  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Co..  pointed  out  that  It  was 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that  de- 
termined "the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
value  for  rate-making  purposes"  and  not  the 
State  regulatory  commissions. 

HOPEFUL  otrrux)K 

We  have  In  this  country  many  splendid 
examples  of  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion— plants  that  are  operated  on  the  basis 
of  giving  service,  reducing  rates  from  lime  to 
time  as  they  are  permitted,  and  maintaining 
the  plants  in  an  excellent,  first-class  condi- 
tion, using  the  reserves  for  future  Improve- 
ment and  enlarging  of  plants  out  of  the 
revenues  Instead  of  recurring  bond  Issues. 
The  electric  system  Is  usually  the  biggest 
business  in  the  community.  There  Is  a 
pride  of  ownership  and  In  efficient  operation 
In  the  cities  that  are  fortunate  enough  to 
own  their  own  utilities. 

All  In  all.  there  Is  a  hopeful  outlook  for 
municipal  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
utilities.  We  are  growing  bigger  and  better 
all  the  time,  with  more  efficient  and  better 
managed  systems:  and  In  conferences  like 
these  we  cannot  help  but  return  with  new 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  to  improve  and 
better  municipal  ownership  and  operation 
of  our  utilities. 


Renegotiation  Not  Affected  by  Carry-Back 
Tax  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOITTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  certain  statements 
that  were  made  during  the  debate  on  the 
labor  bill  recently  approved  by  the  House, 
I  felt  it  would  be  valuable  to  get  an  au- 
thoritative statement  on  the  tffect,  if 
any,  of  the  carry-back  tax  law  on  the 
operation  of  the  Renepotlation  Act. 

In  doing  so.  I  emphasize  that  I  am 
against  greed  whether  it  be  found  in 
swollen  corporation  profits  or  in  the 
.«;wollen  ego  of  reckless  labor  leaders.  I 
offered  the  amendment  to  the  Sixth  Sup- 
plemental Defense  Appropriation  Act  of 
1942  which  initiated  the  renegotiation 
of  excess  war  profits  with  the  same  basic 
purpose  that  prompted  me  to  (^er  the 
labor  disputes  bill  of  1946.  That  purpose 
was  the  protection  of  the  general  public. 

In  1942.  I  was  denounced  by  certain 
industrialists;  in  1946,  I  have  been  de- 
nounced by  certain  labor  leaders.  But, 
just  as  responsible  business  has  come  to 
express  its  appreciation  for  the  Renego- 
tiation Act  which  saved  industry  general- 
ly from  indiscriminate  charges  that  fol- 
lowed World  War  I.  so  the  day  will  come, 
I  believe,  when  responsible  labor  leaders 
will  express  their  appreciation  for  an  im- 
provement in  our  labor  laws. 

So,  I  asked  for  and  received  a  state- 
ment on  the  effect  of  the  tax  carry-back 
law  on  the  operations  of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  and  place  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  time: 


Wab  Contracts  Price 

Adjustment  Board. 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  25,  194S. 
Hon.  Feamcis  Case, 

Hoiue  0/  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  C.*se:  In  your  letter  of  February 
16,  1946.  you  Inquire  whether  the  recovery  of 
excessive  profits  under  the  Renegotiation  Act 
Is  affected  by  the  loss  carry-back  previsions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Specifically, 
I  understand  your  question  to  relate  to  the 
ability  of  a  contractor  with  whom  renegotia- 
tion proceedings  have  been  completed  with 
respect  to  a  given  fiscal  year  to  reco'er  any 
portion  of  excessive  profits  eliminated,  or  If 
such  proceedings  have  not  been  completed, 
to  obtain  a  cost  allowance,  because  of  losses 
Incurred  in  a  subsequent  fiscal  year  by  reason 
of  work  stoppages. 

With  the  exception  of  subsection  a)  (4) 
(D),  directing  the  making  of  a  rebate  to 
contractors  In  connection  with  acci-lerated 
amortization  with  respect  to  emergency  fa- 
cilities and  subsection  (1)  (3).  relating  to 
refunds  in  certain  1942  cases  where  profits 
attributable  to  the  Increment  In  value  of  an 
excess  Inventory  were  included  in  renegotia- 
tion, the  Renegotiation  Act  makes  ;io  pro- 
vision for  repayment  of  any  amount  for  any 
reason  to  contractors  with  whom  agreements 
for  the  elimination  of  excessive  profits  have 
been  made.  Such  agreements  are  final  and 
conclusive  and  may  not  be  reopened  In  the 
absence  of  fraud,  malfeasance,  or  wllllul  mis- 
representation of  a  material  fact. 

Therefore,  with  regard  to  contractcrs  with 
whom  renegotiation  proceedings  for  :iny  fis- 
cal year  have  been  concluded  by  agri?ement. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  amount  of  excessive  profits 
so  determined  Is  not  affected  by  events  of  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year 

With  respect  to  these  contractors  with 
whom  renegotiation  proceedings  for  any  fiscal 
year  have  not  been  completed,  subsedlon  (a) 
(4)  (C)  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  contains  an 
explicit  prohibition  against  the  allowance  of 
any  amount  as  an  item  of  cost  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  a  loss  carry-back  or  carry- 
over. 

This  provision,  of  course,  precludes  the  al- 
lowance as  items  of  cost  of  any  losses  cf  what- 
ever character  which  are  Incurred  in  years 
subsequent  or  prior  to  the  year  being  re- 
viewed in  renegotiation. 

Contractors  who  incur  losses  because  of 
work  stoppages  are  therefore  not  permitted  to 
carry  back  such  losses  to  an  earlier  year  for 
purposes  of  renegotiation. 

I  hope  that  this  satisfactorily  answers  your 
questions.    If  not.  I  shall  be  happy  for  you  to 
call  upon  me  further. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Maurice  Hirsch. 
Colonel,  General  Staff  Corps,  Chairman. 


The  PoUtics  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav,  April  3,  1946 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  constitu- 
ent recently  sent  me  an  article  entitled 
'•The  Politics  of  OPA." 

I  commend  it  to  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Congress: 

the    politics   of   OPA 

Was  it  Shakespeare  who  rirst  wrote  "Whom 
the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad"? 
A  study  of  current  politics  and  OPA  confu- 
sion prompts  the  Inquiry. 

To  understand  OPA  confusion  requires  a 
political  analysis.    All  political  straws  Indi- 


cate a  resurgenc*  among  voters  to  the  Re- 
publican Party.  TTie  Republicans  claim  it 
and  Democratic  denials  are  weak  or  non- 
existent or  they  admit  it. 

OPA  expires  June  30  with  a  4-month  in- 
terval to  the  November  election.  Such  an 
interval  Is  short  but  Is  abundantly  long 
enough  to  permit  food  prices  tr  skjTOcket 
and  send  all  the  food  value  voters  to  the 
ballot  boxes  to  elect  Democratic  Congress- 
men pledged  to  renew  OPA  under  Chester 
Bowles  and  start  us  off  on  an  indefinite  period 
of  a  national  controlled  economy. 

The  policies  of  OPA  are  driving  Industrial- 
ists crazy.  The  same  policies  are  driving 
small  businessmen  crazy.  Likewise,  mer- 
chants, large  ard  small,  plus  special  service 
and  personal  service  units,  me  all  being 
driven  crazy.  A  shining  example  of  Indus- 
trial lunacy  under  the  needling  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy trend  of  OPA  policies  Is  the  NMA 
declaration  opposing  continuance  of  OPA  un- 
der any  conditions.  "Whom  the  gods  (OPA) 
would  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 

If  the  Republican  Congressmen  walk  Into 
this  bear  trap  they  should  all  reequlp  with 
diapers  as  their  official  uniform  and  espe- 
cially for  election  emergencies.  The  Demo- 
cratic devils  who  plot  this  bear  trap  for  elec- 
tion purposes  are  tricky  enough  to  set  up 
Barney  Baruch  and  other  outstanding  Demo- 
cratic leaders  to  exhort  all  loyal  Demccrats 
to  the  defense  of  OPA.  to  retain  it  and  con- 
tinue it.  Under  such  a  smcke  screen  other 
more  loyal  Democrats,  operating  as  Demo- 
cratic devils  and  using  the  hypnotic  word 
"coalition."  organize  with  adolescent  Repub- 
licans to  win  the  November  election  for  the 
Democratic  Party  by  refusing  extension  of 
OPA  June  30. 

The  OPA  should  be  extended,  of  course, 
subject  to  restrictive  amendments  for  the 
protection  of  industry  and  business.  Nu- 
merous constructive  amendments  are  sug- 
gested, but  none  are  vitally  needed  If  the 
one  vital  one  is  adopted,  to  wit:  an  amend- 
ment compelling  O'PA  to  accept  without  pre- 
liminary question  all  cost  figures  certified  by 
management  oi  individual  units  (not  by 
CPA's)  and  subject  to  prosecution  for  per- 
jury if  afterward  found  willfully  deceptive  or 
wrong  and.  in  the  same  paragraph,  to  com- 
pel OPA  to  grant  to  each  unit  a  profit  lim- 
ited only  by  Its  previous  records  or  a  higher 
record  of  its  Industry. 

If  the  results  are  industrial  pscfits.  the 
United  States  Treasury  collects  approximate- 
ly 50  percent,  and  the  United  States  Treasury 
can  use  the  money. 


Pay  cf  Federal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

of   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  April  3.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  is  called  upon  to  consider  legis- 
lation which  will  provide  pay  increases 
for  Federal  employees,  and  I  cannot 
stress  too  strongly  the  need  to  give  full 
and  fair-minded  consideration  to  the 
desperate  needs  of  this  group  of  workers. 
The  most  conservative  figures  at  our  dis- 
posal reveal  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  tremendously  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Congress  to  see  that  these 
workers  are  given  at  least  a  fair  approxi- 
mation of  the  buying  power  which  they 
possessed  at  that  time. 
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e'.iable  estimates  have  shown  that  the 
of  living  has  increased  about  45  per- 
since  January  1941.  Even  alter  so 
t  an  increase  prices  have  not  yet 
hfd  a  peak,  and  it  has  been  esti- 
ed  that  foo<l  prices,  for  instance,  will 
jp  an  ■  '"<  "  nt  this  year.  In 
tion  .   income   taxes. 

:cularly  in  the  lower-income  groups, 
ri.sen  since  1941.     Maintenance  of 
ar  IivinH  standards  is  a  hopeless  task 

ne  are 

.,.;  ^ ; :  s  and 

r  families  to  keep  abreast  of  the  high 
ts. 

t  us  consider  the  predicament 
I  he  Federal  employees     The  Congress 
pass  the  Fay  Act  of  1945.  which  en- 
^d  the  employees  and  their  families  to 
.  for  the  moment,  their  prewar 
inK  power.    However,  within  3  months 
this  act  became  effective,  the  war 
ended  and  t'  re  cut 

n  to  a  40-h(  .  hr  the 

valent  of   12  hours"  pay   per  week. 
s  these  workers  lost  all  the  benefit 
more  which  they  had  won  through 
1945  adjustment   of  pay  schedules, 
ir  position  was  worse  than  it  had  ever 
n.  ar.d  is  worse,  for  no  increase  of 
kind  has  been  provided  to  compen- 
»  for  this  tremendous  loss  of  income. 
hrouRhout  the  country  this  year  em- 
,ers  have  found  that  the  very  least 
mcrea.se  which  they  could  give  their 
-ees  was  18' J  percent,  and  surely 
can  do  no  less  for  the  Federal  em- 
ees.  who  have  had  at  least  as  l)ad  a 
of  If.  as  ar  !nup.     An  in- 

of  18'j  p'  .  d  not  provide 

too  generously  for  the  needs  of  our 
employees  and  their  families,  but 
least  it  would  enable  them  to  main- 
the  minimum  essentials  of  a  decent 
of  living. 
^  Ve  have  generally  recognized  the  great 
■  r         ■'  '  in  our 

numic 

ities.  and  the  importance  of  main- 

ing  not  only  high  employment  but 

)  hii;h  con;>umption  in  order  to  stim- 

the    recovery   of    production    and 

ributJon   of   consumer   Koods   of   all 

For  this  reason,  too.  we  must 

care   to   see   that    the   substantial 

of  workers  who  are  employed  by 

Federal    Govemr  ent    are    able    to 

• '-n  their  share  .'f  the  high  con- 

a  necessary  if  we  are  to  enjoy 

1    >  prosperity  and  a  high  standard 
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"dephones  Witboat  Telcphoac  V.'ires 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

or    AL.JUMil 

ts  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.sday.  April  3.  1946 

Ir  HOEBS  Mr.  Cpcaker.  It  la  with 
gijat  pleasure  that  the  attention  of  the 
IT  ■    '  ♦o  an  important  advance 

i;;  :vice.    It  has  been  made 

pos^sible  through  the  research  coHabora- 
tiori  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
1st  at  ion  and  the  American  Telephone  k 
Te  cgraph  Co.    By  means  of  a  new  in- 


strumentality called  a  capacitor  which 
has  been  invented  or  adapted  to  this  par- 
ticular purpose,  telephone  service  may  ] 
now  be  rendered  on  light  and  power  lines. 
Thus  telephone  lines  in  the  areas  so 
ser\ed  are  eliminated. 

Thought  leadership  in  this  field  may 
be  accredited  to  a  number  of  electrical 
engineers.    Two  of  the  o'  '^- 

bers  of  this  group  have  \v .  le 

which  is  set  out  below.  They  are  Mr. 
Lee  M  Moore,  of  the  REA.  and  Mr.  H  R. 
Huntley,  of  the  A.  T.  i  T.  Co.  Mr.  Moore 
was  honored  m  August  1945  by  his  elec- 
tion by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
American  Imtitute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers as  a  fellow  of  the  ir  :  one 
of  the  youngest  men  ever  i.  -  j  hon- 
ored. He  also  is  a  member  of  two  of  the 
in-  of  the  institute: 
p,  .  distribution,  and 
communications. 

Mr.  Huntley  is  the  recognized  authority 
on  inductive  coordination  problems  in 
the  United  States,  having  been  associated 
in  this  field  of  highly  special.zed  engi- 
neering for  the  past  25  years.  He  is  the 
author  of  many  articles  on  the  subject. 
His  book,  treating  the  subject  more  fully. 
is  to  be  published  shortly. 

The  pictures  appearing  in  this  article 
cannot  he  reproduced  in  the  Concres- 
sioN.*L  Record  tut  one  of  them  is  unique. 
It  is  of  an  REA  truck  which  is  at  present 
the  only  service  truck  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  -uch  telephones. 
While  it  is  now  the  only  one  in  the  world, 
it  will  he  followed  by  others  as  the  num- 
ber of  her-  rved  by  this  type  of  tele- 
phone mu     .      - 
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iNOCCnVE    COOEDINATION    OF    REA    LiNXS     AND 

Pelu  Ststkm  LiNrs 

(Coordination  engineers  know  from  years 
of  mutual  effort  how  to  resolve  Interference 
problems  that  ms'v  accompany  prcspective 
exten5ive  rural  pro<jram — 0^•er-all  system  ap- 
proacii  ma'nes  corrective  measures  easier — 
Cooperation  of  mai  ufacturers  of  generators, 
transformers,  and  teleptione  apparatus  facili- 
tates program  ) 

(By  Lee  M.  Mcore  and  H  R  Huntley) 
Electric  power  and  telephone  distribution 
systems  must  necvssarlly  be  close  together 
In  many  cases  because  they  serve  the  same 
p?op!e.  Under  these  conditions,  noise  may 
l)e  earned  In  the  telephone  circuits  by  mduc- 
tion  from  the  p<wer  system  Unless  pre- 
cautions are  taken  thl^  nnl«e  may  Iti  many 
cases  l)e  great  e;  ne 

•ervlce;  in  extren.'  •  le- 

phone  service   Impossible. 

PKOCRAM   INrriATED  XAKLT 

Induction  problems  are  not  new.  they 
started  around  1880  In  those  early  days 
little  was  known  about  the  factors  involved. 
and  controversies  between  the  electric  power 
and  telephone  industries  were  many.  For- 
tunately, there  were  far-seeing  men  in  both 
Industries  who  recognized  that  electric  power 
and  electric  communication  were  both  es- 
sential to  the  .American  way  ot  life,  and  that, 
after  all.  Induction  was  simply  one  more 
problem  that  had  to  be — and  could  l)e — 
solved  by  the  engineers  True,  the  solution 
would  require  the  cooperative  effort  of  the 
engineers  In  two  great  Industries  of  quite 
different  types,  but.  these  men  reasoned,  this 
should  not  t>e  a  handicap:  It  might  even 
stimulate  more  effective  work.  This  proved 
to  t>e  the  case,  and  so  successful  has  this 
cooperative  endeavor  been  that,  while  the 
technical    problems   of   coordinating    power 


and  telephone  systems  have  grown  In  num- 
ber and  complexity,  serious  controversies 
over  Indyf tion  have  almost  reached  the 
vanishing  point,  and  the  few  that  do  arise 
usually  do  so  because  not  all  the  facts  are 
known. 

This  was  the  status  of  Inductive  coordina- 
tion when  the  Rural  Elecinflcation  Aimin- 
istration  started  it."*  pr.^^ram  of  rural  pjwer 
line  construction.  Because  of  the  long  his- 
tory of  successful  coordination  cf  pcwor  and 
telephone  systems  and  of  the  testing  tech- 
niques and  apparatus  which  had  been  de- 
veloped, it  v.-as  practicable  for  the  REA  and 
the  Bel!  Sy'em  to  start  almost  immediately 
on   a  gram   <  f   lnve.«;' 

The    .  n    presented    son  estlng 

aspects  Several  hundred  small  operating 
groups,  the  cocperatives.  were  in  the  process 
of  formation  To  them  Inductive  coordina- 
tion was  only  one  of  many  Immediate  prob- 
lems. The  speed  with  which  rural  electric 
hi  being  fcuilt  c'.emandcd  something 

aj  ;  :  g    a    mass-production    tcclinlque 

for  handling  -nductlon  problems. 

riE'.D   STVDlta    INSTITCrrD  ' 

It  was  decided  that  the  b?st  way  to  de- 
velop the  necessary  techniques  was  by  a  series 
of  Q?ld  investigations  By  July  193'i.  REA 
had  s;t  up  a  two-man  test  crew  equipped 
with  a  truck  loaded  with  testing  equipment 
an  '.  work  started  in  earnest  The  first  field 
job  involved  a  prrblem  In  the  vicinity  cf 
Qulncy.  III.,  which  turned  out  to  be  rather 
complex  technically  The  REA  test  crew,  to- 
gether with  an  engineer  each  fr<-m  tl]e  A  T. 
&  T  Co  and  the  Bi?ll  Telephone  Latio^atorles 
and  several  people  from  the  local  po^er  and 
telephone  organizations,  wurked  about  a 
month  on  it  j 

Since  the  Qulncy  tests  more  than  20  other 
situations  in  a  dozen  States  from  wiashing- 
ton  to  Florida  have  been  similarly  Investi- 
gated In  addition,  the  REA  has  conducted 
numercus  cooperative  investigations  with 
other  communication  organiications.  The 
1040  REA  annual  report  says:  "REA  coopera- 
tives continue  their  policy  of  cooperating 
with  telephone  companies  In  planning  the 
locations  of  proposed  electric  power  lines  so 
that  exposures  lietween  power  and  telephone 
lines  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum  REA  engi- 
neers 1  to  spend  full  time  or  Induc- 
tive CO.. iiion  problems,  as  relatetl  In  last 

year's  report,  continue  to  make  tests  and 
studies  to  seek  the  correct  engineering  solu- 
tion to  any  particular  induction  problem  " 

As  more  experience  is  ^;ained.  the  investiga- 
tions increase  in  efficiency  It  is  now  not  at 
all  uncommon  to  complete  the  field  work  in 
a  problem  involving  severnl  hundred  miles  of 
rural  power  and  telephone  lines,  of  which 
anywhere  from  10  to  50  percent  may  be 
Involved  In  Inductive  exposures  In  4  cr  5  days. 

0-,T»-*LL  SYSTEM  APPROACH 

Besides  being  efficient,  the  technique  of 
handling  problems  on  an  over-all  system 
Influence  and  susceptlveness  basts  Is  proving 
economical  The  net  cost  of  measures  to 
correct  the  influence  or  susceptiveness  of  a 
whole  system  Is  frequently  less  than  that 
which  could  be  involved  In  treating  a  single 
exposvire  individually  by  elder  methods. 

It  may  be  cf  Interest  to  review  briefly  how 
these  measures  woik: 

On  the  power  side,  nolse-frequcncy  In- 
fluence, a  measure  of  the  noise-orla;lnattng 
ability.  Is  a  function  of  the  audio  (l  e..  har- 
monic* frequency  voltages  and  currents  on 
the  power  line,  and  Is  controlled  by  con- 
trollinK  these  audio-frequency  com;>onents. 
While  the  tO-cycle  currents  and  voltages  are 
of  Interest  from  some  standpoints — for  ex- 
ample. Induction  Into  telegraph  circuits,  bell 
tapping  on  grounded  ringing  telephone  cir- 
cuits, etc. — It  Is  the  harmonics  that  are  Im- 
portant from  the  noise  standpoint  They 
must  \x  con^jidered  as  separate  an!  apart 
from  the  CO-cycle  components:  in  fict.  the 
noise  Influence  of  a  rural  power  circuit   Is 
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usually  highest  when  the  60-cycle  load  Is  the 
lowest,  and  vice  versa.  The  only  reason  why 
60-cycle  components  need  to  be  considered 
at  all  from  the  noise  standpoint  Is  that  we 
iTave  not  yet  learned  how  to  design  devices 
which  win  be  effective  at  harmonic  fre- 
quencie.<!  and  yet  have  no  effect  at  60  cycles. 
However,  It  Is  usually  possible  to  devise  ar- 
rangements which  do  not  adversely  affect 
power  operation;  sometimes  they  actually  im- 
prove It. 

BALANCE    FOR    SUSCEPTIVENESS 

On  the  telephone  side,  susceptlveness,  a 
measure  of  the  noise-receiving  ability,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  balancing  the  circuit  im- 
pedances In  the  lines,  central  office  equip- 
ment, and  subscriber  statlcns.  On  the  line, 
this  means  a  reasonable  degree  of  freedom 
from  leaks  due  to  foliage  contacts  and  miss- 
ing or  faulty  insulators.  Good  wire  Joints, 
and  relatively  frequent  transpositions,  are 
required.  In  the  central  office,  it  means  good 
balance  of  the  Impedances  between  the  two 
wires  of  the  circuit  and  ground.  At  the  sub- 
scribers' stations,  the  problem  usually  is  to 
limit  the  effect  of  the  rlnger-to-ground  con- 
nections on  grounded  ringing  lines. 

It  Is  true  that.  If  the  power  system  in- 
fluence could  be  made  vanlshingly  small, 
there  would  be  very  little  noise  on  any  kind  of 
paralleling  telephone  circuits — even  ground 
return:  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  rare  cajies  In- 
fluence can  be  reduced  clcse  to  this  point.  It 
is  also  true  that  if  the  telephone  susceptive- 
ness could  be  made  infinitesimal  by  per- 
fectly balancing  the  telephone  circuits,  they 
would  be  Immune  to  noise  induction  from 
p-rallel  power  circuits  regardless  of  power- 
line  Influence;  In  rare  cases,  this  condition 
can  be  approached.  But.  by  and  large,  the 
best  results  and  the  lowest  costs  to  the  public 
are  secured  when  both  the  Influence  of  the 
power  systems  and  susceptlveness  of  the  tele- 
phone circuits  are  kept  reasonably  low;  it  is 
by  this  process  that  the  long  record  of  satis- 
factory solutions  to  noise  problems  has  been 
secured. 

The  technical  phases  of  this  matter  are 
described  in  more  detail  In  a  paper  presented 
before  the  1941  winter  convention  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  by 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Plucknett  of  the  REA  and 
Mr.  Taylor  of  the  A  T.  &  T.  Co.  and  published 
In  AIEE  Transactions  Supplement,  volume  60, 
pages  586-595,  June  1941. 

TEAK  or  JOINT  EFTORT 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  why  REA-Bell 
Sy.stem  Jobs  can  be  handled  efficiently  and 
economically  Is  the  wealth  of  Information 
provided  through  the  years  of  work  of  the 
Joint  subcommittee  on  development  and  re- 
search of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  and 
Bell  Telephone  System  and  the  large  amount 
of  experience  obtained  In  operating  problems 
Involving  the  Bell  System  and  the  private 
power  companies. 

With  such  a  sound  base  to  grow  on.  the 
art  of  Inductive  coordination  In  this  field  has 
advanced  In  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
fourfold  Increase  In  the  past  decade  In  per- 
centage of  number  of  farms  having  electric 
service. 

Pictures  accompanying  this  article  show 
some  of  the  test  equipment  used  In  these 
Investigations. 

MANUFACTUREXS  ENLISTED 

As  a  result  of  experience  In  these  and  other 
Investigations,  REA  engineers  are  working 
closely  with  electrical  manufacturers  to  se- 
cure relatively  small  alternators  which 
generate  voltages  practically  free  of  har- 
monics. Some  Interesting  results  have  l>een 
secured;  for  example,  three  machines  under 
1,000  kllovolt -amperes  each  have  been  pur- 
chased which  have  an  open-circuit  voltage 
TIF  (telephone  Influence  factor)  of  about  2  5 
and  a  nonlnductlve  full  load  TIF  of  very  close 
to  1.  A  TIP  of  1  Indicates  a  pure  wave  shape 
with  no  harmonics  present.  Not  all  gen- 
erators are  that  good,  of  course,  but  prac- 


tically all  of  the  newer  ones  have  an  open 
circuit  TIF  of  less  than  15  and  many  have 
an  open  circuit  TIF  of  less  than  10. 

Another  Interesting  line  of  development 
being  followed  by  the  REA  engineers  with  the 
electrical  manufacturers,  is  the  limitation  of 
harmonics  In  the  magnetizing  currents  of 
distribution  transformers.  It  Is  contem- 
plated that  the  newer  transformers  will  have 
a  magnetizing  I.T  product  (1.  e.,  product  of 
magnitude  and  TIF  of  magnetizing  current) 
per  kllovolt-ampere  measured  on  the  120-volt 
windings  of  less  than  15.  and  at  the  same  time 
have  low-core  losses.  The  low  I T  charac- 
teristic Is  Important  because  of  the  large 
numbers  of  transformers  on  Individual  sys- 
tems of  REA  borrowers,  while  the  low  core 
loss  Is  required  because  of  the  relatively  large 
ratio  of  connected  kllovolt-ampere  capacity 
of  the  distribution  transformers  to  average 
load. 

LOW -RESISTANCE    JOINTS 

A  number  of  improvements  In  the  over-all 
susceptiveness  conditions  on  Bell  System 
circuits  have  also  been  made  in  recent  years. 
The  Increasing  use  of  "rolled"  or  "compres- 
sion" sleeves  is  rapidly  doing  away  with  the 
occasional  high  resistance  joint  that  had 
been  a  major  source  of  unbalances  for  many 
years.  Tlie  newer  central  office  equipment 
has  much  smaller  unbalances  than  some  of 
the  earlier  types.  The  unbalances  of  the 
newer  types  of  party-line  station  sets  have 
also  been  reduced.  Improvements  in  tele- 
phone transposition  systems  are  expected  to 
reduce  direct  metallic  circuit  Induction. 

rtrruRE  cooperation 
When  manpower  and  materials  again  be- 
came available  it  Is  expected  that  many 
thousands  of  miles  of  rural  power  and  tele- 
phone lines  will  be  built  and  thousands  of 
miles  of  e.vposures  will  be  created.  Obvi- 
ously, If  we  were  to  attempt  to  care  for  the 
resulting  Inductive  coordination  problems  by 
studying  and  applying  measures  on  a  spe- 
cific exposure  basis,  the  way  would  be  hard, 
indeed.  But  with  the  experience  we  already 
have  we  are  certain  that  if,  on  the  power 
side,  the  harmonics  are  adequately  con- 
trolled on  an  over-all  system  basis,  and,  on 
the  telephone  side,  unbalances  are  adequately 
controlled  on  an  over-all  system  basis,  there 
will  be  very  lew  situations  where  anything 
further  needs  to  be  done.  To  accomplish 
this  It  will  be  necessary  to  work  closely  to- 
gether and  to  make  effective  use  of  all  de- 
velopments in  the  coordination  art.  How- 
ever, this  Is  a  procedure  which  comes  nat- 
urally to  coordination  engineers. 


Currency  Problems  in  Germany 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  B.  KEEFE 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1946 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
9,  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  pub- 
lished a  news  release  In  w  hich  it  was  al-> 
leged  that  "persistent  and  unconfirmed 
belief  in  American  official  quarters"  Indi- 
cated that  the  Soviet  government  has  re- 
sorted to  wholesale  printing  of  occupa- 
tion currency  which  must  be  redeemed 
when  presented  in  the  American  occupa- 
tion zone  headquarters  of  the  United 
States  forces,  European  theater. 

The  article  indicated  that  the  United 
States  Treasury  will  suffer  tremendous 
loss  as  a  result  of  this  transaction.  The 
Information  contained  in  the  article  was 


so  astounding  that  I  wrote  a  letter  on 
March  22  to  Hon.  Fred  M.  Vinson.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  asking  liim  to  ad- 
vise me  of  the  facts. 

A  reply  wa.<;  received  today  signed  by 
Mr.  H.  D.  White.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurj'.  I  am  pleased  to  incor- 
porate in  these  remarks  the  news  release 
heretofore  referred  to.  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
Treasury  reply : 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
March  9.  1946 1 

ARMY  IN  GERMANY  SEEKS  TO  CLT  LOSS  FROM 
SOVIET-PRINTED  SCRIP — MAT  ISSUE  CURr.ENCT 
VALID  ONLY  FOR  AUTHORIZED  PERSONNEL  IN 
UNITED  STATES  ZONE;  UNLIMITED  RUSSIAN  USE 
OF  AMERIC.VN -LOANED  PLATES  REPORTED 

(By  Edward  Hartrlch) 

Frankfurt-am-Matn.  March  9. — Because 
there  is  a  persistent  but  unconfirmed  belief 
in  American  official  quarters  here  that  the 
Soviet  Government  has  resorted  to  wholesale 
printing  of  occupation  currency — all  of  which 
is  legal  tender  and  must  be  redeemed  when 
presented  In  the  American  occupation  zone — 
headquarters  of  United  States  Forces.  Euro- 
pean theater.  Is  considering  Issuance  of  a 
new  form  of  scrip  valid  only  for  authorized 
military  and  civilian  personnel  In  the  Ameri- 
can  zone. 

Currency  control  books  are  being  prepared 
to  replace  the  present  ones,  which  are  In- 
adequate to  cope  with  Ingenious  financiers, 
and  It  Is  planned  that  in  the  near  future 
no  dollar  credits  will  be  extended  to  any 
Individual  beyond  what  he  has  earned  from 
the  Army  or  received  from  the  United  States. 
The  new  books  will  bear  registered  numbers 
and  will  be  made  of  tamper-proof  paper. 

A  high  ranking  Army  official  who  cannot 
be  quoted  charged  that  the  Russians  were 
given  currency  plates  by  Henry  Morgenthau, 
Jr.,  with  no  strings  attached,  while  Morgen- 
thau was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  "We 
are  taking  a  hell  of  a  shellacking  on  this 
deal."  the  Army  official  said. 

While  the  Army  official  refused  to  give 
an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  occupation 
marks  printed  and  distributed  in  Germany  by 
the  Russians,  he  indicated  plainly  that  It 
was  far  in  excess  of  their  needs.  The  Rus- 
sians are  working  their  printing  presses  over- 
time.  It   is   believed. 

"We  have  an  idea  of  how  much  they  have 
printed,  and  It  has  caused  us  all  grave  con- 
cern." he  said,  "but  I  cant  release  the  figure." 

Under  the  proposed  new  finance  program 
the  American  Army  would  refuse,  after  a 
date  not  specified  as  yet,  to  be  liable  for  re- 
demption of  Russian-printed  occupation 
currency,  which  finds  Its  way  In  unlimited 
amounts  into  the  American  zone  or  into 
Berlin.  The  Army  also  plans  to  curtail 
drastically  activities  of  military  and  civilian 
personnel  In  the  black  market. 

According  to  present  plans  authorized 
military  and  civilian  personnel  will  buy 
coupon  books  In  varying  amounts  for  pur- 
chase at  Army  stores  and  post  exchanges 
of  clothes,  food,  drinks,  tobacco,  and  similar 
Items.  When  a  coupon  bock  Is  purchased 
Its  value  will  be  deducted  against  the  dol- 
lar credit  In  the  control  book.  Thus  an  in- 
dividual will  not  be  able  to  spend  his  excess 
occupation  currency  m  the  European  theater 
while  leaving  untouched  the  salary  and  sav- 
ings credits  entered   in   his  control   book. 

If  scrap  is  issued  the  Army  must  first  call 
In  and  redeem  all  occupation  currency  now 
In  American  hands — a  delicate  and  compli- 
cated problem,  for  the  Army  naturally  wants 
to  limit  Its  liabilities  as  much  as  possible. 

One  effect  of  this  drastic  measure  would 
be  to  hinder  further  centralization  of  the 
control  and  government  of  Germany.  Allied 
occupation  currency  Is  now  legal  tender 
among  the  Allies  and  the  German    people. 
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military    authorities 
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Maxch  22.   1M6. 
Fsa  M   Vinson. 
rhe  Secretarif  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington.  D   C 

DcAS  lis.  Vinson  :  As  a  member  of  the 

sub(t>mmlttee     on     Appropriations     dealin>{ 

appropriations  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 

I  was  extremely  interested  in  an  article 

lu  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 

March    10.   entitled    •Army    in   Ger- 

8e«ks  to  Cut  Loss  From  Soviet-Printed 

I  am  encUising  this  clipping  for  your 

tlon.     I  should  like  to  have  it  returned 

when  it  has  served  its  purpose, 
vould  like  to  be  advised  of  the  facts  In 
refei^nce  to  this  matter  and  whether  or  not 
IS  any   truth   in   the  allegations  con- 
I  therein. 
inkuig  you.  I  am 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Frank  B   KrKn. 
Member  of  Congress. 
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spending  In  Germany  This  privilege  applies 
only  to  currency  originally  paid  out  as  pay 
and  allowances  or  otherwise  derived  from 
the  sale  of  dollars  or  other  currency  at  Army 
finance  offices.  The  procedure  for  restrict- 
ing remittances  to  authorized  amounts  is 
constantly  being  reviewed  with  the  objective 
of  perfecting  it. 

When  quantities  of  Allied  military  marks 
are  made  available  to  the  United  States 
Army  In  Oefmany.  appropriated  funds  of 
the  War  Department  are  charged  and  the 
dollar  equivalent  of  the  marks  Is  set  aside 
In  a  special  account  of  the  Treasury  ThU 
account  Is  used  for  conversion  Into  dollars 
of  Allied  military  marks  by  soldiers. 

The  Soviet  authorities  are.  like  ether  Allied 
Powers,  paying  their  troops  in  Allied  mili- 
tary marks.  Investigations  have  revealed 
that  Rvissian  soldiers  offer  high  prices  in 
marks  for  various  personal  articles.  Just  as 
the  French  Riviera  has  become  the  popular 
leave  center  of  United  States  soldiers,  so 
Berlin  has  been  used  by  the  RxiasUns  as  a 
leave  center,  resulting  in  large  numbers  of 
troops  entering  the  area  with  accumulated 
pccket  money 

The  Allied  Control  Authority  in  B2rUn.  In- 
cluding the  Russians,  has  agreed  to  Inter- 
change Information  qu.irterly  on  the  number 
of  Allied  military  marks  issued  When  re- 
ports are  submitted  under  Ihla  agreement 
information  will  be  available  to  determine 
more  specifically  the  amounts  of  currency 
Issued. 

The  clipping  Is  returned  as  per  your 
request. 

Very  truly  yours. 

H    D    WHirr. 
Assistant  Secretary. 
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TBE.\araT  DE^AaTMaNT. 
Washington.  April  2.  1946. 
Frank  B  Ktdk. 

■oKSr  Otjlce  B-uUding. 

WafHtngton.  D    C 

Ma.  Kxzn:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 

h  22.  1946.  forwardink;  an  article  that 

In   tne   New    York   Herald   Tribune 

requesting   to   be   adrlscd   of    the   facta 

perchining  to  currency  probtcnu  in  Germany. 

C  nstantly  recurring  rept^rts.  such  as  the 

Forwarded  by  you.  have  been  appearing  in 

lewspapers  to  the  etlec?  that  Soviet  occu- 

pstt  m  forces  In  Germany  have  been  printing 

Issuing  Allied  military  marks  far  in  ex- 

of    tbdr    needs,    thereby    causing    the 

United  States  unjustifiable  losses  from  con- 

iiK  Russian-printed  marks  into  dollars. 

have  no  information  at  present  to  in- 

dica|Ce  that  the  Russians  are  Issuing  dispro- 

nately  large  numbers  of  marks  or  that 

currency  policy  or  action  on  their  part 

resulted  in  a  loaa  to  the  United  States 

ment. 
lor  to  the  Invasion  of  <  v,  in  order 

to  Attain  the  use  of  a  un..  iitary  cur- 

Annlo-Soviet-Amencan  agreement  was 
obt4ixied  to  use  an  Allied  military  currency. 
Inated    in    marks,    which    was    to    be 
prtilted    In    the    United   States   and    tn   the 
et  Union      Similarly  m  the  case  of  Aus- 
the  Allied  military  currency  was  printed 
4otb  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
with  those  two  governments  supply- 
all  the  occupying  forces.  Including  the 
In  order  to  Insure  uniformity  In 
the  United  States  made  available 
^  be  Soviet  authorities  plates  duplicating 
being  used  for  printing  in  the  United 

e  was  and  is  no  obligation  on  the  part 

jiy  of  tbe  occupying  powers  to  redeem 

military  mark  currency      By  author- 

of    this    Government,    the    United 

troops    are    allowed    to   convert    into 

for  the  limited  purpose  of  remitting 

United  States  any  portion  of  their  pay 

whith  they  receive  In  marks  but  which  they 

biequently    dlscorer    Is    not    needed    for 
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Sarpias  Property  Is  a  Mess 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  Departments  again  had 
before  it  the  que.stion  of  the  disposal  of 
surplus  property  and  in  particular  the 
question  of  obtaining  for  veterans  the 
priorities  which  the  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  Rive  them  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  items  whicn  are  surplus. 

So  far  Congress  has  failed  to  enact 
and  the  executive  department  has  failed 
to  admini.ster  any  plan  which  will  give 
real  priority  to  the  veterans. 

Hundreds,  yes:  thousands  of  examples 
could  be  cited.  Let  me  cite  just  one.  that 
of  a  department  store,  Gimbel  Bros.,  ob- 
taining hundreds  of  trucks,  new,  un- 
u.sed,  in  excellent  condition,  at  a  price 
of  $1,900,  retailing  them  at  $2.950— see 
Congressional  Record  of  yesterday,  re- 
marks of  OTooLK  and  -Tabeh.  of  New 
York. 

A  veteran  of  the  First  World  War  just 
brought  in  a  statement  outlining  what  he 
calls  the  American  Plan  for  Veterans. 
Without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  plan,  his  statement  is 
inserted  herewith: 

Tin    AMXBICAN    PLAN    VOa    WnSANS 

Capt.  Michael  J.  Brennan.  of  No.  1  Broad- 
way. New  York,  a  veteran  of  World  War  I 
and  of  40  years  aroyaglng  on  the  Seven  Seas. 


has  evolved,  out  of  his  experience  and  per- 
sonal study  of  the  veterans  problems,  a  plan 
that  recognizes  their  needs  and  rights  and 
shows  them  how  to  get  their  just  dues  and 
rewards  without  burdening  for  life  el-.her 
them  or  the  rest  of  us  vilth  uxes  el.her 
for  the  veterans'  special  needs  or  to  provide 
and  maintain,  at  our  sole  cost  and  expense, 
the  huge  and  numerous  bases  and  o.her 
military  and  naval  establishments  which  we 
propose  to  provide  and  nuilntain  indeliniiely 
for  the  protection  of  everybody. 

Other  plans  so  far  announced  for  these  pur- 
poses have  on?  feature  in  common.  Whether 
they  deal  with  bases.  Jobs,  education,  pen- 
sions, housing,  hospitalization,  or  medical 
care,  they  all  aim  to  extract  the  money  irom 
American  labor  by  direct  taxes,  or  by  the 
sale  of  bonds  which  must  at  last  be  paid. 
principal  and  interest,  thrcugh  more  t  ixes. 
The  curse  of  such  plans  Is  that  the  veterans 
and  their  relntlves  and  friends  are  also  the 
•workers"  of  America,  so  that  they  will  nally. 
as  the  "workers."  have  to  repay,  by  taxes,  the 
moneys  which  a  "grateful"  Congreaa  may 
"give"  them  as  veterans. 

Only  Captain  Brennan  s  plan  does  not  have 
th's  common  fault  of  needing  huge,  fddl- 
tlonal  tax  raids  to  make  It  work.  His  plan 
shows,  in  detail,  ample  resources  aval  able 
for  implementing  it  immediately.  He  is 
about  to  Issue  It  in  pamphlet  lorin  to  the 
veterans'  org.Tnizations  for  the  completi*  so- 
lution of  their  financial  problems.  It  Is 
called  the  American  Plan  for  Veterans  and 
has  These  feali'res  and   merits: 

Almost  unaided,  American  forces  captured 
from  the  Japanese  or  forced  the  surrender 
io  us.  not  only  of  their  homeland  but  of 
the  other  territories  which  she  had  captured 
or  which  had  been  abandoned  or  surrencJered 
to  her  by  the  "Colonial  Empires'"  which  had 
former. y  taken  them  by  bloody  force  of  »rms 
from  tlie  previous  overlords. 

United  States  sovereignty  having  thus  at- 
tached to  these  territories,  how  can  that 
sovereignty  be  surrendered  except  tiy  a 
majority  of  the  voting  population  of  the 
United  States?  No  such  vote  having  been 
cast,  our  United  States  appear  to  be  the 
overlord  of  theae  territories,  with  the  -Ight 
and  duty  to  administer  them  Justly  until  the 
rightful  owners  (the  natives)  have  qua.lfied 
to  take  over  and  administer  them  Inde- 
pendently. 

On  this  basis,  the  American  plan  for  vet- 
erans proposes  that,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent, General  MacArthur  Immediately  as- 
sume direct  control  of  these  territories,  ap- 
pointing an  Interim  board  of  trustees  to  ad- 
minister them  pending  the  election  of  a 
permanent  government.  The  Interim  board 
to  be  selected  by  General  MacArthur  from 
among  the  natives  and  the  American  and 
Allied  veterans  of  his  forces  who  participated 
in  his  conquest  of  Japan.  The  permanent 
government  will  also  be  composed  of  both 
natives  and  veterans,  elected  by  them  In- 
stead of  being  appointed  by  any  political 
authority 

Captain  Brennan  points  out  that  the 
progress  of  the  United  States  has.  like  the 
path  of  civilization,  been  ever  westward, 
and  that,  to  meet  the  obligations  which  have 
been  loaded  on  our  people,  we  roust  again, 
and  quickly,  develop  new  sources  of  revenue 
by  Improving  now  undeveloped  parts  of  the 
world— again  foljowing  the  sun's  path  In 
finding  these.  He  suggests  an  easy  and  sim- 
ple method  of  providing  the  huge  capital 
needed,  without  burdening  us  with  addi- 
tional taxes  now  or  postponing  taxation  by 
loading  us  with  bonds  which  have  to  be  paid 
In  the  future  out  of  taxes  His  plan  has  the 
solution  for  the  major  problems  which  are 
troubling  all  patriotic  Americans  and  which 
must  be  solved  now  because  they  cannot  be 
postponed; 

1.  What  dUpoBltlon  shall  we  make  of  the 
Pacific  territories  which  we  captured  from 
or  which  have  Just  been  surrendered  to  us  by 
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Japan    after   they   had   been   abandoned   by 
their  former  European  overlords? 

2.  How  shall  we  secure  ourselve.  against  fu- 
ture Pacific  wars? 

3.  How  shall  employment  be  found  for  the 
well  veterans? 

4.  How  shall  we  find  the  billions  of  dollars 
needed  for  pensions  and  for  hospital  care, 
etc.,  for  the  disabled  veterans  and  for  care 
of  the  dependents  of  our  dead  and  wounded 
heroes? 

5.  How  shall  we  find  the  billions  needed 
now  to  establish,  and  the  other  billions  need- 
ed annually  hereafter  to  maintain  the  en- 
circling chain  of  military  bases  which  our 
military  authorities  insist  we  must  have  to 
protect  us  from  another  and  wc»-se  Pearl 
Harbor  and  which,  although  they  will  also 
protect  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  be  our  bur- 
den  alone? 

6.  Except  through  piling  a  still  greater  tax 
load  on  our  own  people,  where  shall  we  find 
the  additional  billions  for  gifts  (dishonestly 
called  loanf).  which  our  allies  are  nego- 
tiating for  under  shameltss  "or  else"  threats, 
and  where  is  to  be  found  the  authority  for 
taxing  our  own  people  to  make  s\  ch  gilts  or 
loans  to  foreign  governmer  ts? 

7.  Shall  we  again  d.5card  the  best  and 
largest  merchant  fleet  on  the  world's  oceans, 
as  our  allies  are  affectionately  urging  their 
Uncle  Shylock  to  do?  If  not,  how  shall  we 
get  our  fair  share  of  the  carriage  of  the 
world's  seaborne  commerce,  or  even  that  part 
which  we  originate,  since  even  our  veteran.s 
are  being  discriminated  against  already  In 
favor  of  the  8UbJect.s  of  the  oligarchies,  in 
some  of  these  territories  in  v  hlch  someone 
has  permitted  commercial  representatives  ol 
the  colonial  empires  to  reenter? 

As  the  .solution  of  these  problems,  the 
American  plan  for  veterar^s  provides  that.  In- 
stead of  handing  these  Pacific  territories 
over  to  the  colonial  empires  or  the  natives, 
neither  of  whom  Is  able,  without  our  great, 
costly,  and  continued  help  to  hold  them  now 
or  in  the  future,  we  make  now  what  the 
United  Nations  Charter  calls  a  regional  ar- 
rangement that  will  provide:  * 

1.  For  all  the  brave  men  and  women,  of 
whatever  nationality,  who  participated  with 
us  in  the  conquest  of  Japan: 

2.  For  the  safe  and  permanent  adminis- 
tration and  distribution  of  pensions  out  of 
the  surplus  revenues  of  these  territories; 

3.  For  the  training  of  the  native  popula- 
tions In  the  ways  of  free  people,  so  that  they 
may  become  lndep>endent  and  self-govern- 
ing at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and 

4.  For  the  timely  transfer  of  the  freedom 
and  control  thereof  to  the  duly  chosen  rep- 
resentatives of  the  native  populations. 

In  the  operation  of  the  plan  the  Interests 
of  the  (1)  natives.  (2)  veterans.  (3)  labor, 
and  (4)  general  public  will  be  so  closely 
interwoven  as  to  be  almost  identical  and 
Inextricable,  for  all  will  partake,  in  Just  and 
generous  measure,  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  Its  honest  and  efficient  admin- 
istration. Because,  by  providing  the  natives 
with  productive  employment  at  fair  wages 
in  the  great  and  profitable  enterprise  of  In- 
telligently developing  these  virgin  territories 
and  Incidentally  guiding  them,  as  we  did 
the  Filtj)lnos,  to  a  civilized  standard  of  liv- 
ing aimed  at  their  ultimate  freedom  and 
Increasing  their  commercial  Intercourse  with 
the  two-thirds  of  the  world's  people  on  the 
neighboring  Asiatic  mainland,  we  will,  for  the 
veterans,  create  millions  of  new  and  varied 
supervisory  Jobs  in  both  America  and  the  Far 
East;  make  available,  for  salaries,  pensions, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents and  for  the  Improvement  of  living 
condltlchs  In  those  territories,  the  profits 
formerly  siphoned  Into  the  coffers  of  the 
exploiters  of  these  lands  and  natives;  pro- 
duce additional  Income  (or  the  pension  funds 
through  the  Just  use  of  native  labor  in  sup- 
plying the  enormous  market  which  will  be 
created  by  the  Increasing  wants  of  these 
natives  and  other  Far  East  peoples;  for  labor, 


the  more  veterans  are  employed  In  carrjrlng 
out  this  plan  the  less  will  be  the  competi- 
tion for  Jobs  in  the  United  States;  the 
greater  will  be  the  demand  for  the  fcrvlcea 
of  labor  In  the  usual  fields  of  industry  here; 
the  less  will  be  the  taxes  on  the  wages  of  all 
to  provide  pensions,  etc.,  for  the  veterans 
and  their  dependents  and  for  the  other  ex- 
penses and  di.stursements  of  our  Govern- 
ment; the  higher  the  wages  that  can  Ije  paid 
and  the  greater  the  portion  of  his  wages 
which  the  worker  can  keep,  because  of  the 
lesser  taxes  on  both  worker  and  employer; 
for  the  general  public  will  benefit  from,  the 
greatly  increased  employment  in  America, 
this  always  increases  the  workers'  funds 
available  for  still  further  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living;  the  greatly  Increased  income 
from  the  greatly  Increased,  diversified,  and 
extended  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and 
commerce  resultiftg  from  the  honest  and 
vigorous  implementation  of  this  plan  and 
the  greatly  decreased  taxes,  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  veterans"  laeeds  will  be 
provided  out  of  new  Income  instead  of  out 
of  greatly  and  necessarily  Increased  taxes 
collected  in  America;  and  the  greatly  de- 
creased cost  of  manning  and  protecting  our 
Far  East  bases. 

As  the  natives  will  be  trained  to  defend 
their  homes  under  our  guidance,  we  will  be 
relieved  of  the  tremendous  burdens  of  taxes 
and  the  draining  away  of  our  manpower  and 
especially  of  our  physically  selected  youth — 
burdens  which  will  crush  our  people  crU3lly 
and  inevitably  If  these  territories  be  given 
to  the  oligarchies,  because  then  we  mtist  be 
prepared  to  rescue  them  again  and  again, 
for,  if  we  are  so  unwise  as  to  permit  the 
old  gang  again  to  assume  control,  they  will 
be  constant  centers  of  disturbance  hereafter. 
Voluntary  enlistments  in  the  United  States 
will  increase  because  of  the  attraction  of 
foreign  service  in  peacetime.  Using  these 
volunteers  as  instructors  and  native  troops 
to  a  large  extent  as  the  enlisted  personnel 
manning  the  bases,  will  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  draft  our  American  boys  In  peace- 
time as  is  now  proposed. 

The  general  public  will  also  benefit  from 
the  enormous  savings  and  profits  resulting 
from  the  employment  of  our  Liberty  ships 
in  this  fast-expanding  Pacific  trade,  instead 
of  giving  them  to  our  trade  rivals  or  break- 
ing them  up  for  scrap  as  our  former  allies 
and  present  trade  rivals  are  urging,  or  hid- 
ing them  In  obscure  rivers  to  rust  away,  as 
after  World  War  I. 

Our  entire  west  coast  will  experience  a 
greatly  stimulated  development  resulting 
from  much  easier  access  to  Par  East  markets. 

Collier's  Weekly  (New  York)  In  its  Issue  of 
January  5.  1946,  published  a  message  from 
the  Pope  stating  that  God  "has  placed  the 
destinies  of  afflicted  humanity  In  the  hands 
of  America."  He  looks  to  us  for  "a  peace  of 
resolute  force  to  overcome  or  preclude  those 
economic  and  social  conditions  which  might, 
as  they  did  In  the  past,  lead  to  new  con- 
flicts" and  he  prays  that  "the  noble  flame 
of  brotherly  love  be  kindled  in  our  hearts" 
and  warns  us  not  to  let  It  be  "quenched  by 
an  unworthy,  timid  caution." 


ChurchilFs  Fulton,  Mo.,  Speech  Threat  to 
World  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  HUGH  DE  LACY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  2. 1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  privilege  granted  me,  I  would  like  to 


Include  in  the  Record  a  re.<:olution  passed 
by  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Chapter  of  the 
American  Veterans'  Committee,  the 
Bronx.  New  York.  I  wish  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  this  resolution 
because  it  strikes  the  note  that  all  Amer- 
icans are  thinking  al)out  today: 

American  Veterans  CoMMrrrrr, 

Thomas  Jetferson  Chapter. 

Bronx.  N.  Y..  March  21.  1946. 

At  the  Inst  regular  meeting  of  the  Thomas 
Jefferson  Chapter,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted: 

"Since,  we.  the  members  of  the  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Chapter  of  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  have  all  recently  returned  from 
a  war  which  came  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  world  powers  to  get  together  in  com- 
mon agreement,  we  must  strongly  denounce 
Winston  Churchill's  antipeace.  anti-UNO. 
Russia-baiting  speech  at  Fulton.  Mo. 

"We  believe  It  Is  entirely  possible  for  ami- 
cable settlements  of  world  problems,  without 
resorting  to  displays  of  force  and  dlvisiouist 
tactics,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  Churchill. 

."We  reaffirm  our  conviction  that  any  prob- 
l^s  that  do  exist  and  will  undoubtedly  arise 
can  and  must  be  resolved  thrcugh  the  UNO. 
If  peace  Is  to  be  preserved. 

"V/e  cannot  return  to  the  power  politics 
which  helped  precipitate  World  War  I  and  II. 

"Today,  it  can  only  be  total  peace  or  total 
disintegration.  The  atom  ^mb  eliminates  a 
middle  course." 


Beer  Shortage  in  Rhode  Island 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1946 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 

March  26.  1946. 
Congressman  John  E.  Pocartt, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

VzAtL  John  :  Relative  to  the  beer  situation 
In  Rhode  Island  I  wish  to  give  you  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

Several  retail  Uquor  dealers  have  called  to 
our  attention  the  fact  that  the  drastic  cut 
In  grain  has  created  ve^  serious  conditions 
In  the  maintenance  of  their  businesses.  In 
fact,  at  this  writing  the  condition  may  be 
termed  critical,  since  many  owners  have 
found  it  necessary  to  lay  off  bartenders, 
waiters,  and  waitresses.  Our  salesmen 
actioally  found  8  out  of  10  outlets  completely 
out  of  beer  yesterday  morning  and  many  of 
these  ran  off  their  last  half  barrel  by  Friday 
night. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this 
condition  will  get  any  better,  but  with  the 
approach  of  warm  weather  It  will  naturally 
tend  to  become  worse. 

All  of  these  retailers  have  a  big  Investment 
at  stake.  Their  liquor  licenses,  which  help 
towns  and  cities  to  carry  their  tax  burdens, 
will  be  worthless  without  merchandise.  A 
large  majority  of  those  affected  by  this  ruling 
from  Washington  are  the  small  businessmen 
and  I  know  they  are  already  making  a  move 
for  help  from  you  and  our  other  representa- 
tives In  Congress. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  the  breweries 
have  already  laid  off  thousands  of  employees 
and  Just  recently  one  large  outfit  (an  out-of- 
State  brewer)  released  25  drivers  and  sales- 
men here  lu  Rhode  Island.    This  la  Just  a 
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H  acoicthlnc  U  done  at  once. 

im  enclosing  a  newspaper  clipping  »ub- 

lating  my  statemenu.     In  the  name  of 

.'  who  are  dependent  upon  thU  business 

he  support  of  their  families  throughout 

Stale  and  country,  and  in  order  to  safe- 

thetr   investments.   I   urge  you   as   a 

and  statesman  to  act  on  thU  matter 

we  have  the  unemployment  lists  In 

.  Island  increased  with  those  who  dur- 

»artUne  accepted  their  call  to  duty.    The 

lirned  veterans  who  are  employed  In  this 

try.  as   well  as  the  people  who  made 

neeeasary  sacrince  during  the  war.  will 

with  eager  eyes  the  progress  you  are 

"to  achieve  m  iheir  behalf. 

H  1th  kindest  personal   regards   and   best 

wiaics.  I  am. 

Cordially. 

M(  I-ALXHUN  it  MuKAM. 
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Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAsaacHUsnTs 

lit  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

r  L.ANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
^xttnd  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

to  include  herein  a  petition  to  the 

of  the  United  States  and  to 

Members  of  Congress  from  the  citi- 

of  North  Andover.  Mass.,  concern- 
surplus  property: 

fhe  Prriident  of  the  United  States  and  to 
our  Representatives  and  Senators  in 
Conffres-i: 

voters,  veterans  of  the  armed  forces, 

,,  farmers,  professional  men.  sal- 

and  wage  earners  of  the  town  of  North 

5ver.  Mas.s..  petition  you.  the  President 

e  United  States,  and  our  Representatives 

Senators  In  Congress  to  use  your  abilities 

your  powers  of  office  to  provide  for  the 

distribution     of    Government     surplus 

,,  to  the  end  that  It  may  come  a-s 

ly'  and   Inexpensively  as  possible   into 

hands  of  citizens  desiring  to  obtain  It. 

is  needless  here  to  go  Into  the   great 

ety  and  amount  of  this  property,  or  to 

into  the  manifold  purposes  It  will  serve 

is  obtainable  by  our  cuizcnry.  our  small 

izatlons  and  local  governments.     That 

not  so  obtainable  at  present  Is  hardly 

to  debate.     Nor  Is  it  more  open  to  de- 

that  we  are  being  kept  In  the  dark  as 

what  Is  being  done  with  this  property. 

loo  well,   however,   we   know   that   It   Is 

(    purposefully    withheld   from   us.    and 

large  amounts  of  It  are  being  wantonly 

!      This    destruction    we   regard    as 
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remark  that  vast  amounts  of  material 

apparatus  could  be  produced  while  mll- 

Uo(is   of    our   able-bodied    men   and   women 

not  engaged  In  the  production,  but  were 

the  armed  services  of  our  country:   that 

x>uld  be  assembled,  transported  overseas 

while  ships  for  the  transportation  were 

built,  and  effectively   put   to   Its   In- 

ded   purpose   In   the   destruction   of   the 

nnel  and  the  goods  of  the  enemy.     Well 

know    that    the    skillful    and    powerful 

en^my  opposed  all  of  this. 

observe  th.tt  material  and   apparatiis 
cur  purposes  as  peaceful  citizens  la  now 
lo  such  way  available  to  us.    On  the  con- 
It   Is   plain   that  even   the   left-overs 
x>nfUct  are  being  witl.heM  from  peaceful 
and  are  being  destr   .eti   to  prevent  us 
froln  ever  obtaining   them.    We  are  bitter 


and  otir  spirit  U  becoming  rebellious.  Ws 
say  to  all  in  positions  of  j>ower  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  thU  or  who  sit  approvingly  or 
idly  by:  Learn  the  history  of  our  people  and 
of  the  origin  of  our  National  Government. 
learn  it.  and  mark  It  well. 

If  thU  Is  our  Government.  It  will  serve  our 
Interest  and  our  desire  In  thU  as  It  should 
in  all  things  It  will  not  be  led  and  It  will 
not  be  misled  by  any  Isms.  It  will  do  what 
we  want. 

Respectfully  yours. 

CmziNS  or  Norrn  A.NOOvm.  Mass. 


UNO  Must  Face  the   Facts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIM 

IN  THE  HCUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial by  Dorothy  Thomp.-.on  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Evening  Star  This  wri'er 
points  out  clearly  the  necessity  tot  UNO 
to  face  facts  realistically  and  not  base 
its  actions  upon  pure  assumptions  which 
are  contrary  to  facts. 

ON    THt    RECOaO 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  force  our 
minds  away  from  the  empty  slogans  that  are 
passing  for  thinking 

We  have  based  all  our  hopes  for  peace  on 
UNO.  Yet  every  meeting  produces  a  fresh 
crisis  and  an  Insoluble  dilemma  Each  Issue 
Is  argued  pro  and  con  In  a  world-wide  press 
and  radio  war  of  nerves,  but  we  do  not  face 
the  reality,  seen  In  advance  by  some  sober 
but  unllstened-to  critics,  that  these  crises 
are  inevitable  They  are  In  the  nature  of 
the  so-called  peace  structure  of  UNO  Itself, 
which  has  taken  on  the  sanctity  of  a  fetish. 
If  an  organization  is  based  on  the  sands  of 
false  assumptions,  it  will  not  work,  no  matter 
how  great  an  Elijah  chorus  chants  Us  praise, 
anymore  than  an  Improperly  constructed  en- 
gine will  run  by  verbal  exhortation. 

The  main  assumption  of  the  San  Francisco 
Charter  was  that  three  great  powers,  one  of 
them  em  )odylng  a  totally  different  concept 
of  civilization  from  the  others,  can  remain 
"united"  without  putting  their  sovereign  in- 
terests In  obedience  to  a  clearly  established 
law  of  nations  For  this  assumption  there  Is 
no  basis  In  reason  or  historical  experience. 
No  alliance  of  great  powers  has  ever  endured 
except  as  a  defen.^e  ae-ainst  actual  or  poten- 
tial enemies.  The  enemy  Is  the  only  cement. 
The  second  assumption  was  that  these  par- 
ticular great  powers  are  "peace-loving."  For 
this  there  Is  neither  historical  nor  relational 
evidence.  A  generation  ago.  Imperial  Russia 
played  a  major  role  In  provoking  the  World 
War.  according  at  least  to  the  documents 
published  by  Its  revolutionary  heir,  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  entire  Communist  philosophy  Is 
based  on  war^-on  the  struggle  for  power. 
And  no  one  can  forsee  what  circumstances 
and  movements  within  any  country  may 
change  It,  at  any  time,  from  a  pacifist  to  a 
belligerent  and  expansionist  frame  of  mind. 
The  third  assumption  was  that  all  three 
powers  were  satisfied  by  and  large  with  the 
prewar  status  quo  and  the  equilibrium  of 
power  relations  among  themselves.  That 
was  from  the  beginning,  a  pure  wish-dream 
with  no  foundation  even  In  probability. 

The  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  mighty 
Axis  and  Its  satellites  and  the  failure  to  re- 
constitute that  world  In  •  manner  that 
would    neutralize    their    Mseta,    opened    an 


epochal  opportunity  for  adding  the  assets  to 

one  or  the  other  of  the  Allies.  When  a  rich 
man  dlee  without  a  will,  has  there  ever  been 
•"unity  '  among  the  contending  heirs? 

A  world  order  capable  of  preserving  civi- 
lization can  only  be  created  on  the  basU  of 
obedience  to  universal  law.  clearly  defined,  to 
which  every  Issue  Is  referred,  and  with  or- 
gans of  adjudication  and  enforcement,  not 
of  peace,  but  of  law.  Otherwise,  the  most 
dynamic  of  the  great  powers  will  push  for 
the  elimination  of  the  others  to  the  one 
world  of  a  single  authority,  extending  itself 
by  -jcqulsltlon  of  the  pxjwer  assets  of  the  de- 
feated and  the  weak,  to  the  point  of  war.  or 
to  the  point  where  Its  rivals  capitulate  be- 
fore an  overwhelming  consolidation  of  su- 
perior force 

There  Is  no  world  order.  b?cause  there  Is 
no  law  and  no  stakeholder,  nor  does  UNO 
even  create  the  mechanism  for  working  in 
this  direction.  Mr.  Oromyko  acted  before 
the  S?curlty  Council  like  the  representative 
of  a  'herrenvolk  "  He  was  caught  In  a  He. 
and  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  make  the 
concession  to  truth  of  trying  to  support  the 
unveraclty.  He  dewrlbed  as  an  existing  un- 
derstanding one  he  hopes  to  get  If  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  grant  his  government  time — 
and  which  It  will  get  If  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment sees  that  It  Is  only  a  pawn.  Small 
countries  have  lost  faith  In  the  promisee 
of  western  democracies.  None  again  are 
going  to  close  other  exits  on  mere  faith. 

Now  In  the  midst  of  such  a  struggle,  abso- 
lutely Inevitable  In  a  totally  lawless  world,  a 
report  is  released  by  the  State  Department 
to  Congress  urging  the  creation  of  a  world- 
wide technological  monopoly  of  atomic  en- 
ergy under  this  self-same,  iinreformed  UNO. 
The  monopoly  would  build  nuclear  fission 
plants  around  the  world,  to  offset  those  In 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  would  take 
over  ownership  of  our  atomic  plants  and  op- 
erate them  with  persons  who  "would  rise 
above  national  affinities" — like  the  members 
of  the  International   Soviet   party,   perhaps 

The  controllers  of  such  a  monopoly  would 
be  the  dictators  of  the  world.  The  struggle 
for  power,  exemplified  in  this  session  of  UNO 
would  then,  of  course,  center  In  a  struggle 
for  the  control  of  the  monopoly  of  the  in- 
struments of  life  and  death,  for  human  civi- 
lizations. Every  life  In  the  world  and  all  the 
freedoms  of  civilizations  would-  depend  on 
that  monopoly  being  In  the  hands,  not  lof 
normal  human  beings,  but  of  gods.  / 

We  shall  not  escape  reality  by  thus  trying 
to  turn  a  nightmare  Into  an  Elysian  day- 
dream. Wisdom  begins  with  facing  the  facts, 
the  first  of  which  is  that  UNO  is  a  house  built 
on  the  shifting  sands  of  Impetuous,  childish 
•esumptloQs. 


United  States  Policy  Throws  Farm  Price 
Out  of  Balance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Dairyland  News.  Lake  Mills.  Wis.: 

This  country  Is  now  going  through  what 
has  t)een  called  a  controlled  inflation.  Wages 
first,  then  prices,  will  rise.  Unquestionably 
the  cost  of  farm  production  will  increase. 

The  country's  chief  need,  practically  every- 
one is  agreed,  is  production.  If  wage  and 
price  increase  are  necessary  to  Induce  pro- 
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ducUon,  then  these  Increases  will  be  per- 
mitted, within  the  framework  of  a  certain 
amount  of  Government  control,  to  prevent 
a  runaway  Inflation. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  wiser  course  Is  to 
allow  some  price  Increases  In  the  Interests 
of  production,  rather  than  hold  to  a  rigid 
price  policy  which  would  discourage  produc- 
tion. 

This  will  mean  that  farm  returns  will  have 
to  be  Increased  along  with  wages  and  the 
prices  of  things  farmers  buy.  As  long  as 
farm  products  are  in  strong  demand,  farm- 
ers are  assured  of  good  Incomes,  even  though 
OPA  ceilings  are  maintained.  If  farm  prices 
are  not  allowed  to  rise,  then  subsidies  will 
be  increased  sufficiently  to  Induce  needed  pro- 
duction. 

It  Is  here  that  the  Inequity  arises  In  the 
treatment  of  agriculture  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  economy.  The  present  tend- 
ency Is  to  keep  farm  prices  at  present  levels 
while  other  prices  are  allowed  a  controlled 
rise,  .vlth  farm  subsidies  to  take  care  of  the 
necessary  Increases  In  returns  to  agriculture. 

The  danger  in  this  policy  Is  fairly  obvlou.s. 
If  we  forget  subsidies,  as  the  consumer  Is  apt 
to  do.  a  growing  unbalance  between  prices  of 
farm  prtxiucts  and  other  prices  is  apparent. 
The  market  price  received  by  a  farmer  for  a 
hundredweight  of  milk  will  buy  less  and  less. 
This  may  not  worry  the  farmer  as  long  as  the 
Government  Is  willing  to  supplement  his 
milk  check  enough  to  keep  his  Income  in 
balance.  To  the  consumer,  however,  the 
false  price  standard  becomes  normal. 

If  and  when  subsidies  cease  to  be  paid  this 
fictitious  standard  of  food  prices  will  have 
become  established  In  the  buying  habits  of 
consumers  When  consumer  Income  de- 
clines, food  prices  will  be  expected  to  decline 
correspondingly,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
never  increased  commensurately  with  con- 
sumer Incomes. 

The  relationship,  for  example,  between  the 
price  a  farmer  receives  for  his  hundredweight 
of  milk  .  nd  the  price  he  pays  for  a  pair  of 
shoes  will  have  been  distorted.  Without  the 
subsidy,  he  can't  buy  the  shoes. 

The  Government's  present  price  policy 
cannot  fall  to  wreck  any  reasonable  exchange 
ratio  between  'arm  products  and  industrial 
products.  A  program  of  allowing  Industrial 
prices  to  rise  while  holding  farm  prices  down 
will  not  work  a  hardship  on  farmers  as  long 
as  the  Government  makes  up  their  losses. 
But  while  this  program  Is  being  pursued  we 
are  building  up  to  a  farm  problem  at  least 
as  serious  as  that  of  the  early  1930's.  when  an 
unbalanced  price  structure  nearly  wrecked 
American  agriculture. 


The  La  FoIIette-MoDroney  Committee 
Report 


EXTEi:'".ON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MERLIN  HULL 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  3,  1946 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or 
not  we  agree  with  the  recommendations 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Special 
Committee  to  Organize  the  Congress,  we 
must  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
committee  for  their  persistence  over  the 
long  months  they  have  held  sessions,  as 
well  as  on  the  fact  that,  while  all  those 
who  signed  the  report  were  not  in  accord 
with  each  and  every  recommendation, 
they  had  the  courage  and  good  judgment 
to  submit  the  matters  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Congress. 


Senator  La  Follette  and  his  cochair- 
man.  Monroney.  had  able  assistants. 
EveiT  member  of  the  committee,  both  by 
exF>erience  and  training,  was  especially 
well  qualified  to  contribute  something 
very  much  worth  while  to  the  considera- 
tion given  the  evidence  adduced  at  the 
hearings.  , 

In  this  connection  and  in  extension  of 
my  remarks,  I  am  inserting  an  editorial 
from  the  Burlington  Press,  of  Burlington, 
Vt..  of  date  March  23, 1946.  as  follows: 

STREAMLINING    CONGRESS 

Cumbersome  legislative  practices,  a  super- 
abundance of  committees  and  other  out- 
moded furniture  which  clutters  up  the  leg- 
islative production  line  In  Washington,  will 
be  cleared  away  If  the  proposals  of  a  special 
committee  are  adopted.  This  committee, 
known  as  the  La  FoUeitr -Monroney  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress, 
and  including  Representatives  Charles  A. 
Plumley,  of  Vermont,  has  been  working  on 
the  proposed  plan  for  a  year  and  Is  now  ready 
to  push  It  In  both  branches  of  Congress.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  submitted  early 
in  March. 

Congressman  Mike  Monbonet,  of  Okla- 
homa, vice  chairman  of  the  joint  committee, 
outlined  the  main  features  of  the  plan  before 
the  New  England  Council  quarterly  meeting 
in  Providence  yesterd;  y.  lie  declared  that 
reorganization  of  Congress  is  the  most  Im- 
portant problem  facing  the  Government  If 
our  system  of  representative  democracy  is  to 
be  preserved. 

Discussing  the  37-polnt  -nodernlzatlon 
program  presented  by  the  joint  committee, 
Monroney  said  that  the  alternative  to  con- 
gressional reorganization  is  "surrender  to 
executive  government,  -yhere  only  one  man. 
the  President,  cut  of  3.000.00C  Federal  offi- 
cials and  employees.  Is  elected  by  the  people 
or  is  responsible  directly  t''  them.  ' 

The  most  Important  recommendation,  ac- 
cording to  MoNRCNET,  is  that  to  consolidate 
the  existing  81  overlapping  and  duplicating 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  into  34 
coordinated  and  related  groups.  It  Is  rec- 
ommended that  the  House  crn.mlttees  be  re- 
duced from  48  to  18,  and  those  of  the  Senate 
from  33  to  16:  also  that  Representatives  be 
limited  to  one  committee  assignment  and 
Senators  to  two. 

The  Improved  staffing  of  these  committees 
is  also  included  in  the  plan,  which  recom- 
mends the  employment  of  four  high-level 
technical  experts  for  each  reorganized  com- 
mittee on  a  nonpolitical  basis.  It  is  further 
proposed  that  a  >vell-quallfied  executive  as- 
sistant be  employed  for  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress In  order  to  relieve  him  of  his  tremen- 
dous nonleglslatlve  burden.  The  report  stat- 
ed that  a  Memljer  of  Coneress  now  spends  80 
percent  of  his  time  In  perfcrminf,  errands 
and  chores  for  the  people  in  his  home  dis- 
trict. 

MoNRONET  declared  that  one  of  the 
strongest  recommendations  in  the  report  is 
that  dealing  with  strengthening  the  fiscal 
control  of  the  Government.  He  noted  that 
under  the  present  system,  appropriating  com- 
mittees spend  without  any  reference  to  our 
contact  with  the  revenue  raising  committees. 
He  added:  "At  least  50  percent  of  the  work 
of  Congress  should  be  in  the  powers  to  con- 
trol the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Nation." 

Another  important  proposal  of  the  reor- 
ganization plan  would  create  minority  and 
majority  policy  committees  In  both  Houses 
to  accept  and  carry  out  party  responsibility 
for  the  enactment  of  legislation  pledged  in 
the  party  platform.  The  majority  commit- 
tees would  also  serve  as  a  joint  legislative- 
executive  council  to  facilitate  the  formula- 
tion of  joint  national  policy  with  the  execu- 
tive department. 

An  Increase  In  the  pay  of  Congressmen 
from  110.000  to  $15.C00  a  year  is  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.    "Youll  only  get 


what  you  pay  for,"  Monronet  declared,  "and 
even  government  can't  possibly  expect  to 
attract  the  ability  needed  In  Congress  today 
for  less  than  the  going  rate  in  other  lines." 

Other  recommendations  in  the  commit- 
tee s  report  include  self-rule  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  registration  by  all  lobbies  of 
their  total  membership  and  expenses,  the 
Inclusion  of  Congress  Into  a  Federal  retire- 
ment system,  and  physical  improvements  to  ■ 
the  Capitol. 

This  report,  which  Representative  Plumlet 
had  a  part  in  preparing,  was  approved  by 
the  Washington  Post  as  follows:  "Taken  as 
a  whole,  it  emanates  the  spirit  of  progres- 
sive, twentieth  century  democracy.  It  is 
probably  the  most  comprehensive  plan  that 
has  ever  been  devised  to  make  our  system 
of  divided  powers  function  smoothly  In  an 
era  of  colossal  governmental  responsibilities." 

Let  us  hope  the  report  gets  speedy  atten- 
tion by  Congress. 
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Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  March  30  isjue  of  the 
Banker  and  Tradesman: 

AN     IMPRESSION    THAT    NEEDS    TO    BE    CORRECTED 

Articles  have  been  appearing  in  some  of 
the  dally  papers  lately  which  would  tend  to 
gtve  the  headline-reading  public  (and  a  lot 
of  people  do  not  read  much  beyond  the  head- 
lines) the  Impression  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
general  conspiracy  to  gyp  the  home-hungry, 
home-seeking  veterans  by  charging  outra- 
geous prices  for  existing  homes  and  by  ma- 
nipulating appraisals  so  as  to  support  these 
prices.  Unfortunately  this  sort  of  headlining, 
based  solely  on  the  very  rare  exception  and 
not  on  the  very  general  rule,  is  meat  and 
drink  to  the  bureaucrats  in  Wafhlngton  who 
are  trying  so  hard  to  discredit  the  whole  pri- 
vate real-estate,  building,  and  mortgage  in- 
dustries, whereas  it  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
it  is  the  poor  administration  of  controls 
which  is  holding  in  check  the  bulldln:;  boom 
which  would  solve  the  whole  problem  of 
present  high  prices  If  it  could  get  under  way. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  Is — and  we  can 
speak  with  definite  knowledge — the  real  es- 
tate, building,  and  mortgaging  interests  In 
New  England  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
home-finding  problem  of  the  returning  vet- 
eran, and  are  working  hard,  not  only  to  pro- 
tect the  veteran  from  exploitation  but  also 
to  get  the  authorities  in  Washington  to  quit 
experimenting  with  the  situation  and  make 
U  possible  for  private  industry  to  build  the 
thousands  of  homes  these  boyp  need,  and  at 
prices  they  can  afford. 

There  may  be  instances  where  veterans 
have  been  "stuck."  for  no  Industry  is  wholly 
free  from  conscienceless  rascals,  but  these 
instances  are  rare  indeed,  and  to  headline 
them,  as  has  been  done  lately,  is  to  giv»  the 
public  a  wholly  erroneous  impression  Also 
there  are  Instances — and  wo  have  heard  of 
them — where  returning  veterans  have  In- 
sisted on  paying  exorbitant  prices,  against 
the  advice  of  real-estate  men  and  bankers, 
because  they  had  the  money  and  want  that 
particular  house  and  want  It  now. 

Some  of  the  stories  printed  lately  predict  a 
flood  of  foreclosures  to  follow  the  present 
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buying.     We  do  not  share  that 
do  the  bankers  who  are  making  the 
lie  average  buyer  of  a  home  today  U 
concerned  with  the  cost  per  month 
is  with  the  total  cost.    Many  loans 
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lonal  catastrophe, 
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years  for  new  building  to 
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Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

3UMNERS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speak- 
e  having  been  granted.  I  offer  for 
in  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  with  a 
bv  the  dLslinguished  attorney. 
Gordon    Battle,   of    Now    York, 
ilev  s  address  was  delivered  be- 
Berk.s  County.  Pa..  Federation 
s  Clubs.    Mrs.  Wiley  is  chair- 
legislation.  General  Federation 
V  Clubs,  and  's  widely  known 
lly  retOKniZL'd  as  one  of  the 
women  of  the  country.    The  sub- 
i.scu.Hsed    was    the    equal    rights 
mtnt.   which   has   been   reported 
by  both  Houses  and  is  now  on 
alendars. 

TO    THZ    SPIXCH    or    MBS.    WILZT    BT 
BBOB^t  COKOpN   BATTLX 

•ay  doubt,  the  equal-rights  amend- 
one  of  the  most  ImporUnt  matters 
der  consideration  by  the  Government 
people  of  this  country.     When  the 
vote  was  given  to  our  women  ci ti- 
the nineteenth  amendment  enacted 
very  many  of  those  who  were  In- 
m  this  cause  believed  that  nothing 
need  be  done.     They  were  convinced 
le  power  of  the  ballot   In  the  hands 
American   women   would   adequately 
their    determination    to    secure 
of  rights.     This  belief,  however, 
n  by  experience  to  be  wholly  mls- 
A  numl)er  of  State  statutes  and  of 
d  Federal  court  decisions.  sut)6equent 
nineteenth  amendment,  have  perpetu- 
nany    and    grlCTOua    discriminations 
sttU  exist.     These  Inequalities  are  hos- 
the  whole  spirit  cf  our  country  and 
Ions      For  many  years  I  have  been 
Interested  in    this  question.     I  have 
and   to   some   extent   participated 
•tforu  of  the  National  Woman's  Party 


etj  Liallty 
st  ow 
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Ins  Itu 


wid 


•nd  the  other  great  national  organizations 
of  women  which  are  now  supporting  the 
amendment,  and  can  speak,  therefore,  with 
personal  knowledge  when  I  say  that.  In  my 
opinion.  It  18  now  conclusively  established 
that  complete  equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  for  men  and  women  can  be  secured  only 
by  an  amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion; and  that  the  equal-rights  amendment 
Is  sufBclent  and  appropriate  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mrs.  Harvey  W  Wiley,  chairman  of  the 
department    tf  tlon    of    the    General 

Federation  of   \  s  Clubs,  shows  clearly 

and  unniutakaliJy  that  a  Federal  ai:  -t 

Is     necessary.     iin>1     that     the     eq  _.ts 

amendment  covers  the  ground. 

As  I  have  InJica'.ed.  this  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  nationiU  importance,  and  her  ad- 
dress should  t>  ht  to  the  attention  of 
our  Federal  L  e.  and  to  the  officials 
v*ho  will  have  lu  uial  with  the  various  proc- 
esses leading  up  to  the  enactment  of  the 
amendment 

All  those  who  are  concerned  with  this  mat- 
ter, so  vital  to  our  liberties  will  do  well  to 
study  and  conslde;-  the  relevant  facis  and 
law  as  Let  forth  by  Mrs.  Wiley. 

The  Eqcal  Rights  Amendmeni 
(By  Mrs.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  chairman  of  leg- 
islation.  General    Federation   of   Women's 
Clubs) 

It  is  •  great  honor  to  be  here  today,  to 
speak  to  this  important  group  of  women  on 
the  importance  of  the  equal-rights  amend- 
ment and  the  :  v  for  Its  adoption. 

In  preparin.  .;k  I  have  had  great  as- 

sisiance  from  Mr.-.  Helena  Hill  Weed,  research 
chairman  of  the  National  Woman's  Parly, 
who.  like  myself,  has  been  working  for  more 
than  35  years  In  the  novem-nt  for  the  civil 
and  political  emancipation  of  women.  She 
holds  the  bachelor  of  arts  and  master  of  arts 
degrees  from  Vassar  and  has  done  postgrad- 
uate work  In  Irw  and  economics  In  several 
universities  In  this  country  and  abroad. 

Today.  November  2,  we  commemorate  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  that  day  when 
women  cast  their  first  vote  in  »  Presidential 
election.  •  •  •  Many  of  us  who  are 
working  for  the  equal-rights  amendment  to 
complete  the  emancipation  of  wo  nen  went 
through  the  lust  8  hectic  years  of  the 
6--  tor  enfranchisement.     Many  of  us. 

It.      .  Mrs.  Weed  and  myself,  were  sent 

to  prison  at  that  time  because  we  walked  in 
front  of  the  White  House  carrying  banners 
reading: 

"Governments    derive    their    just    powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
And— 

"How  long  must  women  wait  for  liberty?" 
But  we  won  our  struggle,  which  shows  that 
if  a  principle  is  right,  if  people  have  faith, 
and  work  hard  enough,  they  win. 

But  we  soon  learned,  from  court  decisions, 
that  when  women  were  given  the  right  to 
vote  they  acquired  no  other  rights  under 
the  Constitution  which  English  women  of 
1789  did  not  have.  The  equal-rights  amend- 
ment would  have  the  effect  of  writing  the 
phrase  "Including  women"  t>eslde  all  the 
other  guaranties  of  liberty  In  our  Constitu- 
tion, thus  compelling  the  courts  to  apply  the 
principle  of  equality  to  all  cases  Involving 
fundamental  human  rights. 

When  the  attitude  of  the  courts  toward 
the  effect  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
on  other  constitutional  rights  was  learned, 
the  National  Woman's  Party  set  out  to 
remedy  the  situation.  First,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Burnlta  Shelton  Matthews,  at- 
torney. It  made  an  exhaustive  a-year  study 
of  the  legal  stattis  of  women  under  State 
and  Federal  laws,  and  found  more  than  1.000 
dLscnmlnatlons  against  women  In  constitu- 
tions, statutes,  and  court  decisions.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  some  of  the  best  constitu- 
tional l*»7ers  la  the  country,  It  then  drafted 


and  secured  the  introduction  into  Congress 
of  the  equal-rights  amendment,  to  com- 
plete the  work  which  most  people  supposed 
was  accomplUhed  by  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment. ^  ,    , 

In  1928.  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Commission 
of  Women,  at  the  direction  of  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Conference,  began  a  5-year 
study  of  all  the  laws  of  the  21  American  Re- 
publics affecting  the  civil  and  political  liber- 
ties  of  women,  showing  which  laws  were 
equal  and  which  were  unequal.  This  work 
was  directed  by  Doris  Stevens,  chairman  of 
the  Commission. 

In  1936.  the  study  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  section  was  brought  up  to  date 
by  Dr  Emma  Wold,  attorney,  and  was  pub- 
lished as  Senate  Document  No  270.  The  di- 
gest published  by  the  Commission  was  the 
first  such  digest  ever  made,  and  It  Is  now  a 
part  of  every  important  law  llb.ary  in  the 
world.  The  revised  United  States  section  Is 
an  authoritative  and  monumental  work  on 
the  legal  status  of  women  In  the  United 
Stales. 

•  .    •  •  •  • 

The  Injustices  against  women  still  found 
In  the  body  of  American  law  are  of  two 
kinds.  One  Is  derived  from  the  English 
common  law  and  the  other  Is  the  result  of 
the  so-called  protective  legislation  for  women 
only,  which  has  arlren  during  the  last  50 
years. 

ECTENT     or     DISCRIMINATIONS     AGAINST    WOMEN 

The  common  law  disabilities  are  the  older 
Of  the  two  and  in  a  way  have  furnished  the 
authority  for  the  later  legislation.  They 
have  ijerpetuated  the  mental  and  legal  at- 
titude which  m.ide  the  protective  leglsla- 
tlon  .seem  natural  and  right  to  certain  groups, 
when  the  occasion  for  It  arose 

TEXT     OF    THE     EQUAL     RIGHTS     AMENDMENT 

The  text  of  the  amendment  now  liefore 
Congress  reads  as  follows: 

"Equality  of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not 
be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  any  State  on  account  o(  sex. 

"Congress  and  the  several  States  shall  have 
power,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. 

"This  amendment  shall  take  effect  3  years 
after  date  of  ratification." 

At  first  the  National  Woman's  Party  stood 
alone  in  asking  for  this  amendment,  but  as 
the  years  passed  and  women  came  to  under- 
stand better  their  unequal  status  as  citizens, 
one  organization  after  another  has  Joined  in 
the  demand,  until  now  30  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant organizations  of  women,  representing 
every  group  of  society,  are  marching  under 
the  equal-rights  banner. 

Every  organized  group  of  women,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  urges  the  necessity  for 
equality  of  fundamental  human  rights  for 
men  and  women:  the  only  difference  Is  the 
question  of  method.     •     •     • 

We  believe  that  equality  of  rights  under 
the  law  for  men  and  women  should  be  se- 
cured by  constitutional  amendment,  the 
accepted  American  method  of  establishing 
fundamental  principles:  (1)  Because  the 
United  States  Constitution  Is  the  place  for 
fundamental  principles.  It  Is  where  all 
equality  Is  guaranteed.  *  •  •  (2)  Be- 
cause of  permanency.  There  Is  no  perma- 
nency with  State  laws.  To  establish  equal 
riphts  permanently  the  principle  must  be 
written  into  the  National  Constitution:  as 
what  one  State  legislature  grants,  the  next 
can  take  away.  •  •  •  (3 >  Because  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  would  prevent  new 
discriminations  against  women  from  being; 
made  in  the  future,  whereas  a  discrimination 
removed  by  State  action  can  be  reestablished 
by  the  very  ne^tt  State  legislature. 

To  leave  all  women  as  they  are  now.  out- 
side the  protection  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  to  keep  all  women  under  the  bond- 
age of  the  common  law  In  order  to  enact  spe- 
cial legislation  based  on  sex,  leaves  the  State 
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legislatures  free  to  enact  any  laws  they  choose 
on  any  subject  with  respect  to  all  women, 
and  leaves  women  with  no  legal  right  to  de- 
mand the  abolition  of  discriminations. 

Supporters  of  the  amendment  also  point 
out  that  without  the  recognition  of  the 
equality  of  rights  of  men  and  women  citi- 
zens In  the  Constitution.  State  legislatures 
would  be  under  no  obligation  to  equalize 
their  laws  On  this  point  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said: 

"No  law  can  be  pronounced  Invalid  for  the 
reason  simply  that  it  violates  our  notions 
of  Justice,  is  oppressive  and  unfair  in  its 
operation,  or  because.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
or  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  It  Is  net 
Justified  by  public  necessity  or  designed  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  We  repeat.  If 
It  violates  no  constitutional  provision.  It  is 
valid  and  must  be  obeyed." 

And  in  the  case  of  Munn  versus  Illinois.  It 
is  stated: 

"The  law  Itself,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  may 
be  changed  at  the  will,  or  even  the  whim,  of 
the  legislature,  unless  prevented  by  constitu- 
tional limitations." 

THE    mtST    COtraT    DECISION    DENTING    EQUALriT 
TO  WOMEN 

The  first  test  case  In  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  richt  of  women  to  the  protection  of  the 
Constitution,  so  far  as  civil  liberty  was  con- 
cerned, was  the  Mvra  Bradwell  case,  in  1872. 
when  she  demanded  the  right  to  practice  law 
In  the  State  of  Illinois.  She  had  passed 
the  bar  examinations  of  Illinois,  but  she  had 
to  obtain  a  formal  license  to  practice,  bv  ap- 
plication to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois  Mrs  Bradwell  applied  and  was 
refused  She  was  not  a  "person"  because 
she  was  a  married  woman!  As  a  married  wo- 
man, the  court  said.  Mrs.  Bradwell  could  not 
make  a  contract,  and  "even  if  the  legisla- 
ture did  not  exclude  women  from  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  it  must  have  intended  to  do  so. 
because  we  adopted  the  common  law  of 
England  and  for  a  woman  to  have  entered 
the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  as  a  bar- 
rister, would  have  created  hardly  less 
astonishment  than  if  she  should  be  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  "  God  and  nature 
were  called  upon  to  witness  that  "it  belonged 
to  men  to  make,  apply,  and  execute  the  laws." 

The  fourteenth  amendment  reads: 

"No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munities of  cltlzeris  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life. 
llt)erty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law:  nor  deny  to  any  perse  i  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  Illinois  Supreme  Court  completely  Ig- 
nored the  equality  provisions  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  (Which  some  opponents 
of  the  equal  rights  amendment  claim  is  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  equality  to  women  citi- 
zens) whereupon  Mrs,  Bradwell  took  her  case 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  That 
court,  however,  not  only  upheld  the  Illinois 
decision  discriminating  against  women,  but 
Mr.  Justice  Bradley  solemnly  declared  that 
"the  fourteenth  amendment  could  not  be  set 
up  to  protect  against  unequal  laws  which 
were  a  barrier  against  the  right  of  females  to 
pursue  any  lawful  employment  for  a  liveli- 
hood." a  right  which  he.  Ir.  other  decisions 
affecting  men.  had  declared  was  a  funda- 
mental right  of  all  persons. 

That  was  the  first  time  that  the  highest 
court  In  the  land  declared  In  effect  that 
women  were  not  "persons"  In  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  Ever  since  then,  one  Judge  after  an- 
other, from  the  lowest  courts  to  the  highest, 
and  adminisuative  officers  throughout  the 
land  have  held  that  unless  women  are  spe- 
cifically Included  In  the  language  of  general 
laws  they  do  not  apply  to  women— although 
when  it  comes  to  biuf^ens  and  penalties 
women  are  not  excluded  from  the  operation 
of  general  laws.  It  is  only  when  rights  and 
privileges  are  concerned  that  barriers  are  put 
up- 


Let  me  repeat  what  I  have  already  stated — 
a  principle  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  lo  that  "the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
is  necessarily  influenced  by  the  fact  that  its 
provisions  are  framed  In  the  language  of  the 
English  common  law  and  are  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  Its  history." 

Now,  under  the  English  common  law.  the 
interpretation  of  the  word  "person"  is  male. 
But  it  is  Incompatible  with  the  principles  cf 
justice  in  a  true  democracy  that  the  word 
"person"  applies  only  to  males.  The  diction- 
ary does  not  so  define  the  word  "person."  My 
dictionary  says:  "A  humen  b:lng,  an  Infll- 
vidual.  man  or  woman,"  etc. 

In  May  1941,  Judge  Eugene  ODunne  of 
Baltimore  held  that  a  husband's  right  to  sue 
for  damages  for  loss  of  wife's  services  in  case 
of  her  Injury  by  another  was  based  on  the 
old  theory  that  she  was  the  husband's  chat- 
tel.   His  decision  read  in  part : 

"In  spite  of  the  nineteenth  amendment 
and  the  lews  enfranchising  women,  is  the 
wife  not  still  slave  under  this  branch  of  the 
law  of  torts?  The  whole  doctrine  of  recovery 
for  loss  of  wife's  services  is  based  on  the 
barbarous  doctrine  that  the  wife  Is  the  hus- 
band's chattel.  The  only  difference  In  re- 
covering for  loss  cf  wife's  services  and  for 
damages  to  an  automobile  Is  that  one  is 
the  husband's  inanimate  chattel  and  the 
other  is  his  human  chattel." 

In  a  third  recent  happening  In  1942,  the 
Comptroller  General  ruled  that  the  law  of 
September  22.  1941.  permitting  the  President 
to  commission  "qualified  persons"  for  medi- 
cal service  in  the  United  States  Army  during 
the  war  emergency,  did  not  apply  to  women 
doctors.  In  other  words,  women  were  not 
legal  persons.  To  remedy  this  defect  a  spe- 
cial bill  had  to  be  passed  permitting  the 
Medical  Department-  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
to  Include  "licensed  female  physicians  and 
su.'-geons '  for  the  duration  and  6  months 
thereafter. 

It  has  thus  been  established,  without  chal- 
lenge, that  women  are  not  legal  "persons." 
"citizens,"  or  "people."  and  that  married 
vvomcn  are  still  the  animate  chattels  of  their 
husbands  unless  special  law£  have  been  en- 
acted to  remove  their  common-law  disa- 
bilities. 

DISCRIMINATORY     LAWS     INJtTRIOUS     TO     WOMEN 

Although  labor  laws  have  been  equalized 
In  many  States,  and  under  Federal  law,  spe- 
cial labor  laws  for  women  only  are  still  urged 
by  some  uninformed  women  and  by  many 
men  who  are  in  Industrial  competition  with 
women.  Let  us  disctiss  some  of  these  to 
show  that  the  amendment  would  not  inter- 
fere with  legitimate  protective  legislation. 

Married  women :  In  Massachusetts  there  Is 
a  60-year-old  ban  on  married  women  teach- 
ers, based  on  the  charge  that  "working  wives 
are  a  menace  to  the  public  health,  morals, 
and  general  welfare."  In  March  1944,  a  Bos- 
ton citizens'  committee  for  teachers'  rights 
pleaded  In  vain  the  case  cf  a  teacher  in  the 
second  grade  who  was  automatically  com- 
pelled to  resign  upon  her  marriage  to  a  pri- 
vate in  the  Army  Air  Forces. 

Now  this  could  not  happen  In  Wisconsin 
where  an  equal-rights  statute  was  passed  in 
1921.  There  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
of  Milwaukee  ruled  that  married  women 
were  not  eligible  to  take  civil-service  exam- 
inations. But  after  vigorous  protests  were 
made,  baclied  up  by  the  mayor  and  assistant 
city  attorney,  this  ruling  was  revoked.  A 
second  Instance  occurred  when  two  police- 
women were  Informed  that  married  women 
were  barred  from  police  service.  The  city 
officials  again  came  to  the  rescue  and  stated 
that  the  equal-rights  law  would  not  permit 
discrimination  against  married  women. 
This  Is  a  good  Illustration  and  demonstrates 
the  protection  which  would  be  afforded  to 
every  married  woman  In  the  country,  no 
matter  in  whet  State,  If  the  principle  of 
equality  of  rights  between  men  and  women, 
were  written  into  the  Federal  Constitution. 


In  1936,  a  Teacher's  Tenure  Act  was  passed 
In  Pennsylvania  which  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  a  woman  could  not  be  dis- 
missed because  she  was  married.  This  pro- 
vision has  always  irritated  certain  districts, 
and  I  have  Ijeen  told  that  at  almost  every 
legislative  se.ssion  since  someone  has  tried 
to  weaken  this  act,  especially  this  provision 
regarding  married  teachers.  Teachers  are 
not  safe  in  Pennsylvania  without  the  cqupl- 
rlphts  amendment,  unless  they  are  continu- 
ally on  the  firing  line  resisting  attack.  What 
would  we  have  done  during  the  war  without 
the  married  teachers? 

Hours  of  work:  Some  States  llitfit  by  law 
the  hours  a  woman  may  work  and  In  some 
no  overtime  is  permitted  to  women,  which 
puts  them  at  a  severe  disadvantage  with 
men,  who  are  legally  allowed  to  work  over- 
time. 

Tlie  National  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act, 
passed  in  1038  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1941,  provides  an  8-hour  day  for 
men  and  women  in  interstate  commerce, 
with  provision  for  overtime  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  one-half  of  the  regular  pay.  Also 
the  Public  Contracts  Act  provides  the  same 
standards  In  Intrastate  commerce  in  con- 
tracts of  over  $10,000  with  the  Government. 
Twenty-one  million  men  and  women  workers 
were  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
in  August  1944.  The  time  has  now  come  for 
State  wage-hcur  laws  to  cover  all  workers. 
Union-management  agreements  (or  con- 
tracts) and  collective  bargaining  can  take 
care  of  higher  standards.  President  Roose- 
velt urged  such  State  action  Immediately 
after  the  Federal  law  was  enacted 

Minimum  wase  laws:  In  Connecticut,  Okla- 
homa, and  Hawaii  these  laws  also  apply  to 
men.  New  York  has  just  passed  a  law  that 
a  man  shall  not  take  a  lower  minimum  than 
a  woman.  The  amendment  would  require 
equal  wage  laws  in  all  States. 

Federal  laws  also  guarantee  equality  for 
men  and  women  with  respect  to  minimum 
wages.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and 
the  Public  Contracts  Act  now  provide  for  a 
40-cents-an-hour  minimum  wage.  If  we  had 
sex  equality  in  State  wage-hour  laws,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Division  of  Labor  Stand- 
ards of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Lat)or  and  upheld  by  the  Trades  Unionist  in 
Its  Issue  of  July  12.  1941.  It  would  be  In- 
finitely better  than  pinning  minimum  wapes 
on  women  only  and  enabling  men  to  cut 
under  and  take  the  women's  Jobs  away,  at 
the  same  time  reducing  their  ovsm  wages  be- 
low decent  standards. 
Nipht  work: 

The  prohibition  of  night  work  for  women  Is 
generally  -  for  employment  after  10  p.  m. 
While  regulation  of  night  work  has  been 
applied  to  both  men  and  women  in  such 
places  as  Norway,  in  17  States  of  the  Union 
It  applies  to  women  only.  In  Connecticut 
this  provision  has  worked  a  hardship  for 
women  entertainers,  musicians,  and  dancers, 
who  have  lost  their  employment  because  of 
this  10  o'clock  curfew  law. 

Mollie  Malonej'.  a  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  writes: 
"We  are  urging  Congress  to  pass  the  equal 
rights  amendment  so  as  to  save  women  from 
such  indignities  and  injustices  as  the  no- 
nlght-work  law.  Congress  has  been  misled 
by  a  lot  of  upllfters  who  do  not  know  the 
facts.  We  women  who  are  barred  by  law 
from  earning  our  living  after  10  o'clock  at 
night  are  just  as  moral  and  well-behaved  as 
nurses  and  telephone  operators,  who  are  al- 
lowed to  work  all  night.  It  is  all  a  lot  of 
Jealousy  to  keep  women  out  of  well-paid 
night  Jobs." 

It  Is  the  belief  of  those  cf  us  who  favor  the 
equal-rights  amendment  that  industrial  laws 
like  those  mentioned,  when  applying  to 
women  and  not  to  men,  are  among  the  grav- 
est discriminations  against  women.  They 
close  many  doors  of  oppwrtunlty  to  women 
seeking  emplo3rment,  while  women  thrown 
out  of  work  by  their  passage  are  Invariably 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  y/ILLIAM  UNGER 

or   NOi?TH    DAKOT.* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  4  decuslattve  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  I  *':~"^..  Mr.  Pre.'^ident.  I  ask 
unanim  .i>ent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  •■World'.s  No.  1  Power  Plant 
Would  Be  Exera  Benefit  in  Waterway 
D?velopment."  from  the  Chicago  Sun  of 
March  26  la.^t.  and  an  article  entitled 
"Army  Relies  on  Waterway  To  Strength- 
en D  '  of  Nation  in  Wartime."  from 
the  C             '  Sun  of  March  28  last. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow.s: 

{From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  March  26.  IM6| 

wcai-os  NO    I  powm  pi..\nt  wouid  be  exhu 

BXNErrr   in    watxbwat    orvELOPMiNr 

(By  Eugene  Rachliq) 

Washington.— There  are  2.350  miles  of 
waterway  between  Duluth  Minn  .  and  Belle 
Isle,  near  Newfoundland  where  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  ST    Lawrence  River  meet. 

But  few  o.  -:  vessels  can  travel  be- 

tween  these  ;     :nt.s      For    119    miles   of 

this  distance — atx.ut  5  percent  of  it — con- 
i&ii\s  ot>structions  which  keep  all  but  shal- 
low-draft cxreangoing  vetselr  out 

Those  obstructions  do  not  affect  Duluth 
alone  Chicaco  Detroit,  and  Milwaukee  also 
are  >  ■   Lakes.     They.  too.  will  see 

few  nl^s  being  filled  with  Mid- 

western prodi.ie  unlesii  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  pt;wer  project,  which  ha«  as  one 
of  Its  objectives  the  removal  of  the  obstruc- 
tions, is  completed. 

If  Congress  approves   the  project,  the  im- 
provement of  the  channels  would  t>e  the  first 
jrder  cf  bu.^inrss      Then  there  v^ouIJ  be  un- 
rupted   pa.ssage  for  ships  from   the  At - 
>■  to  the  Gre:it  Lakes. 

To  dams.   Irck.s    a-    ' 

be  L-'  ..     td  at  the  Inter: 

th?  Soulanpes  Rp.plds.  and  Lachine  Rap'.ds. 
all  in  the  119  miles  between  Oi^deni^burg. 
N  Y  .  and  Montreal  The  connecting  canals 
then  would  be  drrdg?d 

Althot:gh    on    th  ^    surface    this   appears   a 

1    ardu*  us    task.    United    States 

'■f-s    have   studied    the    problem 

they   say    it   can    be   done 

t  s  are  that  it  will  take  from 

4  to  6  years. 

Included  in  the  project  is  a  secondary  fea- 
ture: the  development  of  a  hydroelectric 
power  plant  at  the  International  Ritpids  sec- 
tion. In  the  building  of  the  pn^ject  it  is 
proposed  that  a  92-foot  drop  un  the  water 
at  this  point  be  used  to  manufacture  jviwer 

When   the   power   is   harnessed   it 
matrd     that    some     13  200.000  000    k.. 
!  power  will  be  ijenerated.    This  wiuld 

t     .-d  equally  between  New  York  Slate 

and  the  Province  of  Ontario,  providing  cheap 
power  for  both. 

The  power  project  would  generate  more 
electricity  per  year  than  any  other  single 
p<.)wcr  pl.m'  For  that  reason  New  York 
St  ue  is  ■,    Interested  In   the  project 

and  is  pi.  '  get  it  passed  by  Cor.t;ress. 

In  fact.  Gov  Thomas  E  Dewey.  Repub- 
lican candidate  (or  President  tn  1944.  has 
come  out  in  favor  of  State  development  of 
the  power  project  if  the  Federal  Government 
doesn't  approve  it  soon. 

Proponents  of  the  project  argue  that  there 
are  many  corollary  advantages  that  would 
be  derived.     First,  in  this  transition  period 


fr'Jin  war  to  pence,  employment  would  be 
provided  for  many  numbers  of  men. 

Second,  in  the  long-run  economic  picture, 
the  boneflts  from  greater  shipping  and  cheap- 
er power  would  benefit  the  Niitlon  as  a  whole 
and  not  Just  the  Midwest  and  upstate  New 
Ycrk. 

In  addition.  It  is  pointed  out.  one  of  the 
most  e.xpensive  items  on  the  American  tax- 
payer's war  budget  could  t>e  utilized  in 
peicetime  and  not  be  left  to  rot — the  giant 
r  •  fleet  which  carried  war  poods  from 

ti  ..tic.  Pacific,  and  Gulf  ports. 

The   United   States   Maritime   Commls.sion 
is  on  record  in  this  respect.     In  its  1941  re-, 
pert  to  the  House  Rivers  and  Harbors  Com- 
mittee, the  Commission  said : 

•When  the  present  hostilities  cease  It  will 
atnin  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  assimi- 
Uiwjn  of  an  expanded  merchant  marine  into 
the  normal  commerce  of  the  country. 

"Since  the  ships  needed  for  naval  and 
military  auxiliaries  In  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency  can  only  be  maintained  in 
normal  times  by  absorption  Into  the  Na- 
tions foreji?n  and  domestic  commerce.  It  is 
evident  that  any  opportunity  to  provide  for 
the  t:;pansion  of  the  use  of  merchant  vessels 
^n  normal  trades  is  worthy  of  serlovis  con- 
y  n. 

can    be   little  doubt   but   that   the 
I  1    seaway    would    benefit    occan-go- 

i:  ..-portation    in    merchant    ves.sels    in 

both  the  foreign  and  domestic  trades,  since 
the  seaway  would  open  to  such  vessels  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  additional  coastline  and 
would  permit  them  direct  access  to  one  of 
the  most  highly  Industrialized  and  agri- 
culturally prolific  regions  In  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  recently  made  an  analysis 
of  the  fleets  of  30  of  the  principal  countries 
of  the  world  an<)  found  that  there  were. 
on  September  30.  1945.  some  r.354  vessels 
within  the  25-foot  draft  range  and  5.191 
with  n  the  27-foot  drrtft  -ange.  This  would 
permit  all  those  ships  to  prs?  through  the 
f  :    seaway.     It   is  something   most   of 

t .  t  do  now 

American  ships  are  in  .  similar  situation 
On  the  same  date.  763  of  our  vessels  were 
within  the  25-foot  draft  range  and  1.173  were 
within  the  27-f<x)t  range  Completion  of 
the  seaway  would  let  these  ships,  flying  the 
^  flag,    carry    go<  ds    on    waters    ncTV 

;i  to  most  of  them  by  nature. 

With  these  figures  among  the  mere  force- 
ful points  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  nayig.i- 
tion  end  of  the  project,  proponents  have  strie 
equally  potent  argtiments  in  favor  of  the 
power  tnd  of  It. 

In  the  area  which  would  tie  served  by  the 
power  plant.  It  is  estlmatrd  that  the  aver- 
age cost  of  power  to  farm  and  reslf.'entlal 
consumers  would  be  reduced  «ome  64  per- 
cent and  the  cost  to  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial consumers  by  25  percent  The  N«w 
York  State  Power  Authority  has  estimiiti-d 
that  s.TVings  to  all  types  of  consumers  would 
run  about  t25.000.o6o  a  year 

The  "t  lawrence  power  project  frequently 
is  compared  with  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Au- 
thority which  provides  cheap  power  for  the 
residents  in  the  Tenne.ssee  Valley  and  provfd 
so  valuable  a  weapon  during  the  war  Tlie 
St.  Lawrence,  proponents  say.  would  be  T\  A 
with  added  advantages. 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun  cf  March  28.   19451 

A«MY     RELIES     ON     WATUWAT     TO     STRENCTHI  N 
DCTENSB    OF    NATION     IN     WARTIME 

(By  Eugene  Rachli;) 

Wa.shincton  — The  one  argument  In  favor 
of  the  St  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect .hat  Its  opponents  find  difficult  to  bat 
down  IS  that  it  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  national  defense 

While  this  generally  Is  considered  a  side 
advantage  to  the  project— Its  main  two  bel.Tg 
an  pen  waterway  from  the  Midwest  Great 
Lakes  ports  to  the  sea  and  public  cower  for 
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the  NorthcTstem  States — It  Is  one  that  the 
Army  engineers  emphasize. 

Both  the  navigation  and  power  aspects 
would  be  cf  tremendous  value  In  time  of  war, 
the  engineers  point  out. 

As  for  power,  they  suggest  a  look  at  the 
record  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  made 
for  itself  before  the  war. 

As  for  navigation,  another  outlet  to  the 
sea  to  supplement  the  tonnage  carried  from 
the  eastern,  v.esteru.  and  ^"ulf  ports  always 
would  be  welcome. 

About  the  best  argument  that  the  opposi- 
tion can  give  as  to  why  the  project  would 
have  no  value  as  a  defense  measure  is  the 
slmpl'-  fact,  that  an  atomic  bomb  or  two 
could  wipe  it  out.  Since  this  argument  holds 
for  almost  everything  else,  the  argument  is 
not  Ijclr.g  taken  too  seriously. 

On  all  other  phases  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
project,  however,  the  opposition  has  lined  up 
cogent  arguments.  Those  who  favor  it  come 
back  wilb  Just  as  cogent  answers.  And  there 
the  matter  rests  until  Congress,  this  session 
or  next,  decides  to  resolve  It  one  way  or  the 
other. 

For  Instance,  opponents  charge  that  the 
navigation  conditions  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  are  so  hazardous  that  shipowners  might 
n^t  risk  sending  their  vessels  on  It.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  project  come  back  with  the 
statement  that  construction  of  the  seaway 
would  have  the  effect  of  improving  the  river 
by  enlarging  existing  channels. 

They  cite  a  pertinent  quote  from  a  letter 
sent  by  Robert  Dollar,  founder  of  the  Dollar 
Steamship  Lines,  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  some  time  ago.  Dollar 
said: 

'Ships  will  certainly  go  to  the  Lakes  for 
cargo,  m  fact  ships  will  go  anywhere  and 
everywhere  to  get  cargoes.  We  have  big 
oceangoing  steamers  running  1.000  miles 
up  the  Yangtze  River,  where  the  current  Is 
very  swift  and  navigation  quite  difficult,  far 
more  difficult  than  It  would  t>e  going  to  Lake 
Superior  from  Montreal. 

"When  the  canal  Is  finished,  there  Is  no 
more  reason  for  doubting  that  ships  will  go 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Great  Lakes  than  there 
Is  that  ships  will  go  to  any  port  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard." 

Opponents  of  the  project  cite  with  glee  the 
undeniable  fact  that  for  nearly  5  months 
every  winter  th?  seaway  would  have  to  be 
closed    to   shipping    because   of    ice. 

Although  this  is  admitted  freely,  the  pro- 
ponents come  right  back  with  tlie  equally 
undeniable  fact  that  the  7  months  during 
which  the  seaway  would  be  open  are  the 
most  Important  months  of  the  year  for  ship- 
pine. 

During  those  7  months — May  to  Decem- 
ber— other  transport  facilities  are  loaded. 
Those  are  the  months  when  farmers  will  be 
shipping  their  crops. 

And  with  the  seaway  to  help  carry  the 
locd.  the  United  States  will  have  an  Inte- 
grated transportation  system. 

The  Bt  Mary's  Canal  at  Sault  Ste  Marie, 
Mich.,  also  is  icebound  during  those  five  win- 
ter months.  But  it  moves  during  the  other 
7  months  more  tonnage  than  the  Panama 
and  Suez  Canals  do  during  the  whole  year. 
The  coal  people — both  management  and 
labor— are  opposed  to  the  project  They 
don't  like  the  power  plant  and  they  don't 
like  the  seaway.  The  first  because  It  would 
develop  electric  power  in  regions  which  now 
us^  coal,  and  second  because  they  fear  im- 
portation of  coal  from  England  would  be  a 
competitive  factor  in  both  the  United  SUtes 
and  Canada 

Again  the  figures  refute  these  arguments. 
American  coal  Is  produced  cheaper  than 
British  coal  and  cannot  be  undersold,  statis- 
tics show.  As  for  the  power  argument.  It  Is 
one  that  coal  producers  have  brought  up 
during  every  fleht  on  electric  versus  steam 
power.     They  did  it  during  the  TVA  fight. 


But  this  Is  what  the  figures  show.  Prom 
1934  to  1940,  the  amount  of  coal  tised  in  the 
area  served  by  TVA  increased  250  percent. 
The  increase  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
was  59  percent. 

There  is  the  railroad  argtiment.  The  rail- 
road brotherhoods  and  railroad  management 
contend  that  they  would  lose  business  to  the 
seaway  project.  But  this  is  what  the  seaway 
petiple  say: 

Cheaper  water  transportation  would  stim- 
ulate the  shipment  of  some  products,  which, 
because  of  high  rail  rates,  are  not  new 
shipped.  They  would  represent  a  net  in- 
crease in  railroad  traffic.  That  Is  what  hap- 
pened at  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  opposition  to  the  project  which  really 
hurts  comes  from  cities  like  Boston.  New 
York,  Philadelphia.  New  Orleans,  and  Balti- 
more. 

These  cities  have  ports  and  therefore  fear 
the  competition  of  citle.s  like  Chicago.  De- 
troit, and  Duluth  as  pxjr^s.  They  also  have 
large  representations  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

The  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  port 
authorities  of  those  eastern  cities  main- 
tain—and let  their  Congressmen  know  that 
they  maintain— that  they  would  lose  plenty 
of  foreign  trade. 

Seaway  proponents  see  some  loss  of  for- 
eign trade  to  eastern  ports,  but  also  say 
that  It  would  be  more  than  made  up  by 
the  direct  all-water  shipping  that  will  come 
from  the  Midwest  to  the  eastern  ports. 

Tliese  eastern  cities  now  get  their  Mid- 
west goods  through  rail  transport.  II  the 
project  is  completed  they  will  get  much  more 
goods  than  now — and  through  their  port 
facilities.  The  argument  has  not  pene- 
trated yet.  however,  and  many  Congress- 
men from  the  big  eastern  cities  are  likely 
to  vote  against  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

These  are  the  main  arguments  continually 
leveled  at  those  who  favor  the  project.  They 
have  t>een  presented  off  and  on  for  as  long 
as  the  seaway  was  thought  about.  That, 
at   present   count,  has    been   some   50   years. 

And  they  will  be  advanced  again  with  as 
much  force  as  always  as  the  House  and 
Senate  once  again  begin  the  seemingly  eter- 
nal wrangle  over  United  States  participa- 
tion in  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project. 


ReorganizatioD  of  Congress 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Archaic  Government" 
published  in  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  of 
Little  Rock.  Ark.,  on  March  16.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARCHAIC  GOVERNMENT 

We  laugh  at  Britain's  slavlshness  to  tra- 
dition yet  we  attempt  to  operate  the  most 
complex  government  on  earth  with  a  mecha- 
nism that  was  out  dt  date  half  a  centtiry 

ago. 

But  at  least  Congress  is  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  many  changes  are 
due,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  state- 
ment representing  the  conclusion  of  a  Joint 


committee  of  Its  own  Members:  "A  new  po- 
litical order  has  arisen  which  constitutes  a 
basic  change  in  the  Federal  design.  The 
time  Is  ripe  for  Congress  to  reconsider  its 
role  in  the  American  scheme  of  government 
and  to  modernize  its  organization  and  pro- 
cedures." 

Brave  words,  if  only  the  majority  of  Con- 
gress can  t>e  prevailed  upon  to  see  It  that 
way.  However,  after  a  year's  study,  the  com- 
mittee made  these  recommendations: 

That  the  Senate's  33  standing  committees 
be  consolidated  into  16.  the  House's  48  to  18, 
and  that  Congress  cease  creating  special  In- 
vestigating committees. 

That  one  suggestion  alone,  if  adopted, 
could  bring  a  tremendous  change  in  Con- 
gress. As  every  constituent  of  every  law- 
maker knows,  or  should  know,  the  entire 
time  of  most  of  the  Members  could  be  taken 
up  In  attending  committee  meetings  and 
looking  after  the  "boys  up  the  creek" 

But  let's  continue  with  the  suggestions: 

That  the  reconstituted  committees  be 
staffed  with  specialists  and  experts,  and  that 
Members'  offices  be  provided  with  such 
assistants. 

That  Congress  be  relieved  of  much  of  the 
Members'  work  load  by  giving  self-rule  to  the 
District  of  Coliimbla  and  by  shifting  from 
Congress  of  the  Federal  courts  and  the  Court 
of  Claims  the  settlement  of  the  innumerable 
private  claims  filed  against  the  Government 
every  year 

Also  proposed  was  an  Intricate  program 
for  the  formulation  of  the  annual  budget,  a 
big  Job  but  one  that  is  possible. 

Such  needed  reforms  are  obvious. 


Division  of  Palesiitie 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

OF  NFW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  how  they  would  react 
to  a  suggestion  that  the  United  States 
be  divided  at  the  Mississippi,  that  sepa- 
rate and  independent  sovereignties  be 
established  east  md  west  of  it.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  reaction 
would  be.  The  Mississippi  is  not  a 
boundary,  not  a  moat  which  separates 
and  divides  us;  it  is  our  main  artery, 
through  which  much  of  the  life  of  our 
great  Nation  flows  from  all  its  parts, 
east  and  west.  The  Father  of  Waters  is. 
furthermore,  the  center  of  much  of  our 
great  tradition,  renowned  and  revered 
in  our  memories  of  the  great  heritage  of 
this  Nation.  Prom  Pere  Marquette  to 
Tom  Sawyer,  to  the  people  who  live 
along  its  banks  today  the  Mississippi  is 
America. 

Many  nations  are  thus  intimately  as- 
sociated with  one  river,  with  one  channel 
for  their  commerce,  with  one  source  of 
their  inspiration.  Just  to  mention  the 
Thames,  the  Yangtze,  the  Volga,  the 
Amazon  is  to  indicate  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  use  those  rivers  as  bound- 
aries between  nations,  of  saying  to  one 
bank  that  it  is  different  from  and  alien 
to  the  other  bank. 

Yet  there  is  one  river,  gentlemen,  a 
small  river,  in  a  small  country,  which 
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.  intimately  through  the  his- 
f<eography.  and  the  traditions 
than  does  any  of  the  others 
mentioned.      Indeed,    it    flows 
he  traditions  of  the  whole  of  the 
world.    The  river  Ls  the  Jordan, 
country    is    Palestine.      From 
Jesus,  to  the  present  day.  they 
_  been  separated.    Never,  until 
tly.  have  men  ever  entertained 
St  notion  of  splitting  Palestine 
Neither  the  east  nor  the 
'  hat  country  eould  survive  with- 
Its    traditions    and    its    future 
profaned  by  such  an  act. 
reat  Britain,  a  power  thousands 
from  Palestine,  holding  it  not  as 
..ion.  but  as  a  sacred  trust  for 
on.  has.  for  reasons  of  some  ob- 
saspect  policy,  dared  to  sunder 
ha-s  made  a  Holy  Land.    By 
.ith   the   autocratic   and   feudal 
bdullah.    she    has    proclaimed 
ordan.    that    part    of    Palestine 
of  the  Jordan  River,  an  inde- 
state. 
1  dless  of  the  fact  that  this  inde- 
state  will  'je  maintained  by  Brit- 
j— also  by  treaty:  regardless  of 
that  this  area  is  the  most  back- 
all  Palestine,  poverty  stricken, 
di.'^ease-ridden.  and  unable  to 
_  Itself:  regardles. .  for  the  mo- 
en  of  the  traditions  which  bind 
rest  of  the  country,  this  spurious 
■s  very  close  to  being  a  delib- 
in  the  face  of  our  own  great 


c<  imes 
slap 


(  xpressed  our  interest  in  the  in- 

ty  of  the  Holy  Land   long  ago. 

Oileat  Britain  herself  promised,  in 

of  1924.  not  to  change  its  status 

mandate  without  the  approval 

ernment  of  the  United  States. 

cnowledge  that  approval  has  not 

I  strongly  urge  this  House 

this  unwarranted  division  of 

.  and  commend  the    American 

keen  watchfulne.^s  as  to  the  ul- 

di.sposition  of  that  country  and 

tude  taken  by  our  State  Depart- 


t  "le 

(fOV( 


gr  inted. 


The  Housing  Problem 


RBBfARKS 


or 

lIlON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or  WIST  V»CINI.« 

IN  tiJe  house  of  representatives 
Thursdau.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  tLLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  at  he  Jackson  Day  dinner  in  Wash- 
ington I  lady  of  great  talent  sang  a  very 
lovely  sentimental  song.  She  has.  no 
doubt,  unwittingly  given  to  the  Demo- 
cratic I  "arty  a  campaign  song — one  more 
express  ve  than  that  of  14  years  ago.  The 
bankgr  mnd  was  perfect.  The  party  lead- 
ers were  adjusting  their  tempo  and 
sounding  their  A's  for  the  coming  con- 
gressional campaign,  and  the  lady  sang 
"Too  l4te  to  worry,  too  late  to  cry." 


The  President,  according  to  the  press 
report,  turned  away  from  his  prepared 
text  and  stated: 

My  friends  in  Congresa  have  got  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  are  going  to 
flght  for  the  veteran*"  rights  or  bow  to  the 
real-estate  lobby. 

The  report  does  not  state  whether  the 
.song  inspired  the  speakers  or  the  speak- 
ers inspired  the  song,  but  in  any  case,  we 
commend  the  lady  upon  her  timely 
selection. 

In  the  brief  period  I  have  today  it  is  my 
Intention  to  further  discu.ss  the  hoiising 
problem. 

While  discussing  why  the  housing 
shortage  prevails  may  not  serve  any  use- 
ful purpose  in  expeditinR  construction, 
it  becomes  of  great  importance  because 
the  same  people  who  are  responsible  for 
the  existing  chaotic  condition  are  seeking 
exoneration  from  their  guilt  by  covering 
up  through  new  legislation.  This  ad- 
ministration IS  on  a  hot  seat  and  they 
want  off  very,  very  much  indeed. 

It  is  evident  that  the  public,  especi- 
ally the  veteran,  is  l>ecoming  very  much 
perturbed  and  they  are  beginning  to  ask 
questions  and  are  expecting  explanations 
which  to  date  are  not  forthcoming. 
They  know  that  houses  are  built  with 
labor,  luml)er.  brick,  and  metal,  and  not 
by  any  hula-hula  routine  on  the  part  of 
Federal  bureaus,  and  they  are  not  somg 
to  be  laughed  off  in  this  instance. 

The  administration  has  invited  strikes 
and  discord  between  management  and 
labor  and  has  sponsored  scarcity  of 
civilian  merchandise.  When  they  state 
that  wages  can  go  up  30  percent  without 
increasing  prices,  they  find  themselves 
in  this  situation.  If  they  are  correct 
in  this  statement,  then  they  are  guilty 
of  criminal  negligence  in  permitting  the 
condition  to  prevail  through  the  period 
of  war  production.  If  the  proposal  is 
not  economically  sound,  they  are  in  turn 
guilty  of  contributing  to  strikes,  labor- 
management  turmoil,  diminishing  pro- 
duction, and  driving  scarce  commodities 
into  the  black  market. 

To  say  that  the  real-estate  lobby  is 
Influencing  the  acts  of  Congress  is  a 
pure  fabrication  and  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated: and  to  say  that  those  who  are  in 
opposition  to  the  Presidential  proposal 
do  not  want  the  veteran  housed,  is  a  low 
bit  of  demogoguery  that  ill  becomes  the 
leadership  of  any  political  party. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  that  the 
administration  is  dodging  the  issue  and 
is  shadow-boxing  to  cover  up  past  mis- 
takes. The  true  picture  of  the  housing 
bill  has  not  been  presented  in  proper 
fashion  to  the  public. 

The  veteran  is  in  for  a  verbal  pound- 
ing if  present  activities  are  an  indication. 
He  has  the  political  demagogue  on  the 
one  haiid  bidding  for  votes  and  political 
support,  and  on  the  other  hand  he  has 
the  veteran  organizations  bidding  for 
membership  by  tryin.T  to  outdo  their 
competitors  in  advocating  programs 
which  apparently  have  appeal  for  the 
veteran. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  and 
converse  with  great  numbers  of  the  vet- 
erans of  World  War  XL    By  and  large 


I  find  them  Intelligent,  alert,  and  eager 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  problem  that 
confronts  them.  They  no  doubt  will 
find  the  leadership  they  so  richly  de- 
serve— a  leadership  that  will  point  the 
way  realistically  and  courageously  to  the 
rich  rewards  that  this  great  free  Amer- 
ica holds  for  them.  ThLs  is  the  type  of 
leadership  I  believe  they  will  insist  upon. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  men  in  sufficient 
numbers  in  public  and  private  life  will 
have  the  interest  and  courage,  without 
selfishness  or  partisan  bias,  to  counsel 
them  frankly  and  honestly  and  help  dis- 
pel the  political  fog  that  engulfs  most  ol 
our  problems  today. 

The  people  cannot  understand  why 
billions  of  feet  of  lumber  have  been  ex- 
ported while  we  are  unable  to  buy  a  house 
pattern.  Visitors  from  Mexico  inform  uii 
that  yards  there  are  stacked  sky  high 
with  American  lumber.  The  veteran 
cannot  understand  why  our  Government 
since  January  1.  1946,  has  shipped  to 
Prance  8.111  housing  units  at  $885  each — 
units  that  cost  our  Government  ILSSf*. 
Why  weren't  these  houses  made  avail- 
able to  the  American  veteran? 

Goorge  Mer.ny,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  a  few 
days  ago  assailed  President  Truman  and 
two  other  top  administration  leaders  fcr 
Ineptitude  and  bureaucratic  confusion  In 
wage  control  in  wartime  and  reconver- 
sion and  further  he  stated:  "Wage  regu- 
lations have  been  issued  to  a  confused 
public  at  the  rate  of  one  .set  every  fO 
days  and  there  is  no  sign  that  this  flood 
will  subside." 

What  has  happened  to  the  veteran 
upwn  his  return  home — to  use  a  common 
expression — should  not  happen  to  a  dou. 
The  millions  of  young  Americans — most 
of  them  from  18  to  21  years  of  age — were 
taken  away  from  their  schools  and  from 
work  to  serve  in  the  military  forces  of 
our  country.  After  2.  3  and  4  years' 
service  they  returned  to  civilian  life  and 
found  that  this  administration  has  failed 
in  every  particular  to  make  any  prepii- 
ratlon  for  their  return  even  though  they 
were  continually  warned  by  the  farmer, 
the  builders  and  supply  men  and  inda>- 
try  and  commerce  in  general  that  Gov- 
ernment policy  as  brought  about  by  regu- 
lations through  governmental  bureaus, 
particularly  the  OPA.  was  retarding  re- 
conversion, preventing  the  manufacture 
of  needed  merchandise,  automobiles, 
building  materials,  and  so  forth. 

Now  industrial  paralysis  and  chaos  is 
upon  us  and  the  administration  is  biisy- 
ing  around  like  mad  in  an  effort  to  get 
out  from  under  an  avalanche  of  public 
Indignation.  Hence,  they  bring  forth  the 
housing  bill. 

The  whole  price  picture  Is  out  of  gear. 
The  mistakes  have  been  tragic.  Unpreju- 
diced minds  advised  the  President  in  Uie 
beginning  how  to  prevent  Inflation  by  a 
real  wage-price  control  but  ihe  Presi- 
dent punctured  his  control  set-up  so  that 
it  became  a  sieve  with  the  resultant  prices 
of  today  and  unending  wage  disputes. 
Sound  and  unbiased  advice  was  not  fol- 
lowed simply  because  the  administration 
wanted  to  play  political  economics — 
wanted  to  get  the  votes  of  pressure  groups 
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rather  than  to  accomplish  its  announced 
objectives.  The  same  philosophy,  the 
same  group  of  New  Deal  manipulators 
are  at  the  helm  of  the  housing  proposal. 
Everyone  is  aware  of  the  acute  housing 
shortage  but  it  cannot  k>e  remedied  by 
the  wave  of  a  magic  wand. 

Considering  the  situation  today,  we 
have  the  raw  materials,  all  the  manufac- 
turing and  fabricating  plants,  and  all  the 
labor  of  the  building  trades,  and  the 
President,  through  his  authority  under 
the  War  Powers  Act.  has  had  the  power 
to  adjust  prices,  allot  materials,  and 
grant  priorities.  Yet,  after  8  months 
since  VJ-day.  we  have  no  construction, 
all  because  of  the  simple  fact  that  our 
managers  lack  the  courage  to  approach 
the  problems  realistically. 

The  Price  Administrator  is  supposed  to 
be  an  expediter.  His  business  is  to  pro- 
mote production,  but  he  has  operated  in 
reverse.  We  have  controls  but  no  but- 
ter, no  shirts  or  pajamas;  and,  likewise, 
we  have  not  constructed  houses.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  another  expediter, 
providing  he  has  ability,  would  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  good  judgment. 

Anyone  who  has  experienced  for  the 
past  4  years  the  necessity  of  goinj^  to 
a  Government  bureau  for  the  approval 
of  every  transaction  would  be  apprehen- 
sive about  the  proposed  housing  legis- 
lation. It  is  my  sincere  and  considered 
opinion  that  the  President's  proposal 
would  not  build  a  single  house.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
the  building  busine.ss  because  of  the  fact 
no  one  would  have  the  patience  or  forti- 
tude to  wade  through  all  the  require- 
ments and  regulations.  From  the  time 
you  thoueht  of  buying  a  lot  until  the 
lock  is  on  the  door  every  act.  every  de- 
cision, practically  every  move  of  pur- 
chaser, builder,  and  seller  would  have 
to  be  approved  by  a  Government  agency. 

Mr.  Blandford.  the  National  Housing 
Administrator,  with  a  good  record  in 
Government  service,  was  in  line  for  the 
job  of  Housing  Expediter,  but  it  was  de- 
cided that  an  artful  political  manipu- 
lator was  needed,  consequently  they 
brought  up  the  ex-mayor  of  Louisville, 
with  a  great  record  for  planning  and 
none  of  accomplishment — a  man  who 
had  never  built  a  house. 

We  should  not  be  misguided  by  the 
publicity  regarding  prefabricated  hous- 
ing as  being  a  new  discovery.  We  al- 
ready have  prefabricating  plants  ready 
to  operate  but  they  are  handicapped  by 
the  same  bottlenecks — the  lack  of  lumber 
and  plumbing  equipment. 

The  prefabricated  housing  which  the 
Expediter  seems  to  be  impressed  with  and 
wants  to  provide  with  a  guaranteed  mar- 
ket should  receive  the  very  careful  scru- 
tiny ol  this  Congress.  If  his  theory  pre- 
vails, hundreds  of  thousands  of  carpen- 
ters, bricklayers,  plumbers,  electricians, 
and  other  workmen,  all  of  whom  now 
earn  their  living  building  homes,  would 
not  have  a  job.  In  the  meantime,  thou- 
sands of  other  workers  would  have  to  be 
recruited  from  the  already  scarce  ranks 
of  labor  and  trained  and  taught  new 
skills  and  new  techniques  to  build  house 
panels  in  Government  factories. 


It  is  my  opinion  the  veteran,  as  well  as 
other  people,  want  standard  construe - 
tk>n  and  not  glorified  chicken  houses.  I 
believe  the  veteran  would  rather  have  a 
straight  story  than  to  be  kidded. 

Under  conditions  that  exist  today  it  is 
not  possible  to  provide  the  homes  we 
need.  No  amoimt  of  money  appropriated 
by  Congress  can  do  it.  Some  houses  will 
be  built — not  enough.  The  building  in- 
dustry is  anxious  to  get  going;  an  indus- 
try capable  of  producing  a  million — yes, 
a  million  and  a  half— homes  a  year.  In 
1925  the  labor  of  the  building  trades  and 
producers  ol_  building  materials  con- 
structed the  equivalent  to  1.800 .060  living 
units  and  if  left  alone  they  can  do  it 
again  without  any  advice  from  a  lawyer- 
pohtician. 


Straight  Down  the  Road  to  Statism 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NEBEASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  includ- 
ing an  article  prepared  by  Mr.  Rogers  C. 
Dunn  of  the  Dunn  Survey.  Greenwich, 
Conn.: 

Str.mcht  IXiwn  tht  Ro.«  to  Statism 

Commencing  In  1938.  the  reports  of  this 
survey  have  dealt  largely  with  our  findings 
that  New  Deal  majorities  in  the  five  national 
elections  from  1936  through  1944  carae  only 
through  the  use  of  a  pay  roll,  or  bought  vote 
(WPA-Federal  employees).  And  that  as  long 
as  the  New  Deal  can  hold  this  vote,  tlie  tech- 
nique f(jr  using  it  as  a  marginal  vote  is  such 
as  to  give  uncontestable  control  of  Presiden- 
tial and  congressional  elections.  We  have 
also  emphasized  that  in  each  election  the 
Democratic  vote,  excluding  the  pay-roll  vote, 
was  less  than  40  percent  of  the  total  vote 
cast. 

We  have  hammered  on  the  relation  of  the 
pay-roll  vote  to  elections  not  only  because 
of  the  Importance  of  national  elections  but 
equally  because  its  full  recognition  is  the 
necessary  first  step  to  revealing,  and  cor- 
recting, the  far-reaching  deceptiors  which 
are  the  foundation  of  New  Deal  power,  and 
the  cause  of  division  and  disintegration  of 
organized  opposition.  In  this  report  we  touch 
on  some  of  the  key  deceptions  and  results  of 
the  pay-roll  vote. 

FAL8E    MANDATES 

Election  majorities  provided  only  by  a  pay- 
roll, or  "bought."  vote  are  not  public  endorse- 
ments of  an  administration's  foreign,  labor, 
farm,  or  any  other  acts  and  policies.  This 
Is  a  vital  point  for  thought.  It  means  that 
a  majority  of  the  American  people  have  dis- 
approved of  the  New  Deals  program  from 
1936  through  1944.  But  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican Paity.  and  others,  have  mistakenly 
accepted  and  promoted  the  Idea  that  New 
Deal  majorities  have  been  public  endorse- 
ments of  its  acts  and  policies. 

This  mistake  hands  the  New  Deal  license 
to  proceed  with  Its  program,  and  places  de- 
mocracy on  a  one-way  street  to  statism. 

A  PHANTOM  CONFLICT 

Because  the  stewards  of  the  Republican 
Party  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  cause 
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of  New  Deal  majorities,  they  are  engaged  In 
a  conflict  between  those  who  believe  the 
party  must  become  "liberal"  to  win  elections 
and  those  who  believe  It  must  stand  as  the 
conservative  party.  This  has  brought  com- 
promise, the  "me,  too"  candidates,  and  left 
the  party  "vlthout  character  or  public  re- 
spect. 

This  Is  not  the  result  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween two  principles,  as  It  may  appear.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  conflict  over  political 
methods.  Whether  to  stand  and  flght  the 
New  Deal,  or  to  l>e  expedient  and  coa5t 
along  with  the  election  "mandate"  until  the 
New  Deal  falls  of  Its  own  band. 

Both  liberals  and  conservatives  appear  to 
believe  the  view  of  the  other  has  been  tested 
and  failed  at  the  polls.  Neither  group  has 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  Its  view,  or  the 
view  of  the  other,  will  cortinue  to  appear  to 
be  rejected  at  the  polls,  as  long  as  a  pay-roll 
vote  provides  New  Deal  majorities. 

This  is  the  conflict,  a  phantom  conflict, 
which  has  reduced  the  Republican  Party,  and 
the  two-party  sjrstem  of  government,  to 
little  more  than  paper  and  hope. 

Republican  leaders  have  yet  to  face  the 
pay-roll  vote  as  the  primary  factor  standing 
between  victory  or  defeat  at  the  polls  When 
they  do.  they  will  flnd  that  ever  since  1936 
a  majority  of  the  people  have  opposed  the 
acts  and  policies  of  the  New  Deal  and  wishes 
to  restore  the  American  conception  of  gov- 
ernment. They  will  find  that  they,  the 
leaders,  have  unwittingly  deserted  their  op- 
portunity, and  responsibility,  to  fight  for 
the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people.  With  this  vista  the  Republican 
Party  can  again  become  a  cohesive  fighting 
organization. 

PSOPACANDA 

The  p>ay-roll  vote  by  providing  a  false  en- 
dorsement Of  thy  acts  and  policies  of  the 
New  Deal  sets  up  the  springboard  for  the 
New   Deal   propaganda   machine. 

Modern  propaganda  methods  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  or  distorting  the  ap- 
pearance of  public  opinion  on  Issues  and 
topics  of  the  day. 


ReoegotiatioD  Does  Not  Allow  Loss 
Carry-Back  as  a  Cost  Item 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  3,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  debate  on  the  labor 
legislation  recently  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  .several  refer- 
ences were  made  to  the  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  the  excess-profits  law  on  cor- 
porations where  strikes  were  in  prog- 
ress. I  have  repeatedly  stated  that  I 
do  not  believe  in  the  financing  of  either 
side  in  a  labor  dispute  by  the  United 
States  Treasury  and  because  I  had  ju.'-t 
as  definite  a  part  in  the  institution  of 
the  Renegotiation  Act  as  I  had  with  the 
labor  legislation,  I  asked  the  War  Con- 
tracts Price  Adjustment  Board  whether 
the  Renegotiation  Act,  as  it  was  In- 
terpreted, would  permit  a  carry-back  of 
losses  incurred  by  reason  of  work  stop- 
pages. I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  no*- 
have  a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  tJie 
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Free  PJicei  Give  a  Maximum  of  Protperity 
and  Jobs 


Extension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.MAXSCHWABE 

or  MISSOURI 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursdav.  April  4.  1946 
SCHWABE     ol     Missouri.     Mr. 
r.   under  unanimou.s  consent   to 
my  remark.-;  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
an  article  by  Samuel  B  Pettenglll. 
_t!c  Member  of  Coniiress  from 
1930-38.  now  an  author,  radio 
r.  and  newspaper  columnist,  giving 
coifimon -sense   ;»•  -   of   the  vital 

m  of  free  pi.  tl  full  employ- 

which  I  believe  states  the  case  in  a 
ird^  in  <uoh  a  way  that  the  average 
can  understand  it.  as  follows: 
difference    between    free    prices    and 
dictated  by  government  Is  not  hard  to 
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Price  Adjustment  Board. 

"that  the  Renegotiation  Act  con- 
specific  prohibition  against  the 
of  any  amount  as  an  item  of 
..  of  the  loss  carry-back  or 
ver.    I  shall  place  the  letter  in 
ECORD.     under     the     permission 


ey 


rh    Rives    a    mnximum    c(    prosperity"' 
s  the  thing  we  are  Interested  In 
answer  Is:  free  prices.     Why? 

is  the  reason, 
ilucers  always   try    to   sell   dear.     Con 

always  ir>-  to  buy  cheap 

fundamental  law  of  mans  nature  has 
ane»'c1  in  thousands  of  years 
fx.unple:  every  workingman  (producer) 
)  .oeil  his  labor  at  the  highest  price. 
WO! km.; man's  wife  (consumer)  tries 

the  prtxiucts  of  other  workinRmen  at 

iJwest  price 

rou  ftnd  any  fault  with  that  statement? 

read  on. 

n  prices  go  down,  that  stimulates  con- 
ion,  but  discourages  {•  n. 
n   prices  Rt)  up.  that             .  .ites   pro- 
m.  but  discourages  consumption. 

ex.imple:    If    new    automobiles    were 

by  Government  at  $10  each,  everyone 

rush  to  buy.  but  no  one  would  prc- 
the   automobiles   for   that    price      But 
none  pnduced.  depression  follows 
on    the   other   hand,    new    autos    were 

by  Government  at  tlCOOO  each,  there 

be  a  rush  to  produce  them,  but  hardly 
anyolie  would  buy  them,  and  with  few 
boui;  It.  few  would  be  produced — also  de- 
press on. 


at  what  point  would  the  most  cars  be 

made   and    bought.'     If    we    find    that 

we    have   the   point   of    highest   con- 

proeperlty    and    the    most    steady. 

mying  Jobs      The   economists  call  this 

Uit  of  equilibrium. 

ers  rush  toward  low  prices  (bargain 
ersi.  sellers  rush  toward  high  prices, 
other  words,  as  prices  fall,  people  buy 
gvxxls.  but  fewer  pe«iple  are  willing  to 
re.  As  prices  rise,  the  people  reduce 
buying   but  production    tends   to   In- 


every  commodity  and  lor  each  day  of 

rear;  there  Is  just  one  point  where  the 

dpctloD    line   and   the   consumption    line 

croM   each    other    ard    people   freely 

M    at    a    public    auction       Just    one 

(oods  (let  us  say  a  kitchen  stove)  are 

both  made  and  sold  at  a  price  producer  and 


consumer  both  agree  on.  let  us  say  at  150 
per  stove.  That  Is  the  point  determined 
from  day  to  day  on  a  free  market  by  the 
free  choice  and  decision  of  thousands  or  mil- 
lions of  buyers  and  sellers,  consumers  and 
producers.  It  Is  at  that  poUit.  and  there 
only,  that  maximum  production  meshes  In 
with  maximum  consumption— and  Jobs. 
This  is  economic  democracy. 

Whenever  and  wherever  government,  or 
Industrial  monopolies,  or  labor  monopolies 
fix  prices,  rents,  dividends,  or  wages,  above 
or  below  that  tree  market  point,  you  have 
either  a  shortage  of  consumption  or  a  surplus 
of  production.  You  dam  up  the  maximum 
flow  of  goods  from  producer  to  consumer, 
and   you  prevent  full  jemployraent. 

It  must  be  self-evident  that  the  millions 
ol  people  themselves  In  a  free  market  will 
Judge  more  wisely  than  any  Government 
bureaucrat  what  they  will  buy  or  make  and 
how  much  and  at  what  price.  If  this  were 
not  true,  then  It  would  follow  that  one  man 
or  a  few  men  In  a  far-off  Government  office 
are  wiser  than  you  are  as  to  what  you  will 
buy  (or  not  buy)  and  at  what  price.  You 
know  what  you  want  and  can  afford.  No 
one  else  In  the  whole  world  knows  that. 
Everyone  else  guesses. 

Suppose  Government  put  a  floor  under  the 
price  of  a  kitchen  stove,  say.  at  $75  a  stove. 
Stove  makers  would  (for  a  while),  tend  to 
make  more  stoves  for  the  greater  profit  per 
stove,  but  people  would  hesitate  to  buy  and 
would  make  the  old  stove  "do."'  and  soon  the 
warehouses  and  stores  would  be  full  of  un- 
sold stoves,  and  men  would  be  laid  off  at  the 
factory. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  Government 
puts  a  ceiling  price  over  stoves,  at  $25  a 
stove  Pet  pie  would  rush  to  buy.  but  the 
V  i!d  lose  money  and  so  would 

>  c  stoves.     Again,  men  would 

be  laid  cff  at   the  'actcry. 

Dictated  prices  always  create  either  a 
Eurplus  which  consumers  will  not  buy,  or  a 
shortage  which  producers  will  not  supply. 
It  is  Just  that  simple 

When  Government  attempts  to  force  con- 
sumers to  pay  more  than  they  freely  would 
do.  they  will  buy  less.  The  consumers  quit 
buying 

When  Government  attempts  to  force  pro- 
ducers to  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  they 
fre?ly  would  do,  they  will  produce  less.  The 
producers   quit    making. 

The  penalties  for  Gov-rnment  Interference 
with  the  free  market  are  absolutely  In- 
exorable, either  In  the  field  of  economics, 
prosperity,  and  Jobs,  cr  m  the  field  of  human 
llljerty  and  happiness  The  only  alternative 
Is  Iron  control  ever  every  aspect  of  a  na- 
tion "s  life  enforced  by  th-  gestapo  and  the 
concentration    camp. 

It  Is  plain  that  at  a  free  public  auction, 
everything  will  be  sold— no  surplus. 

In  a  free  industrial  market  It  must  be 
plain  also  t.'^at  someone  will  try  to  produce 
goods  to  satisfy  every  demand — no  shortage. 
If  one  pniducer  charges  too  much  and  buy- 
ing falls  off.  his  competitor  will  charge  less, 
or  offer  a  t)etter  product,  and  take  the  market 
away  from  him. 

A  free  market  place  Is  the  most  democratic 
thing  free  people  can  have  It  Is  a  continu- 
ous town  meeting  where  every  citizen  votes 
every  day  with  his  or  her  dollars.  His  dollars 
are  always  looking  for  the  l)e8t  bargains; 
that  Is.  a  larger  quantity  or  a  better  quality; 
m  short,  the  most  and  best  for  least  This 
forces  producers  to  offer  the  most  or  the  ijest 
for  the  least,  or  go  out  of  business,  to  their 
competitors  who  do.  This  results  in  an 
ever-rising  scale  of  living. 

A  free  market  In  peacetime  employs  the 
maximum  number  of  worklngmen  and  satis- 
fies the  maximum  number  of  workingmens 
wlvee,  or  farmers,  miners,  butchers,  bakers, 
or  candlestick  makers. 

Let  us  restore  a  free  market  and  have  a 
free  and  prospcrotis  country. 


RECORD 

Decoration  by  Ecuador  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Thorning 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MILLARD  E.  TYDINGS 

or   M.\EYL.^ND 

IN  THE  SENA"rE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  4  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5\  1946 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Star  and  the 
New  York  Times  dealing  with  the  con- 
ferring of  certain  high  decoration  upon 
Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorninp.  honorary 
fellow  of  the  Historical  and  Geographic 
Institute  of  Brazil,  who  was  honored  at 
a  ceremony  in  Washington  several  nights 
ago  for  his  fine,  good-neighbor  liai.son 
and  cooperative  work  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  extend  my 
felicitation.s  to  my  friend,  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Jo.'^eph  F.  Thorning.  in  the  light  of  the 
new  distinction,  the  national  decoration 
of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador,  which  he 
received  at  the  hand.,  of  His  Excellency. 
Ambassador  Galo  Plaza,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  leaders  in  the  capital 
of  the  United  States.  The  people^^nd 
the  Government  of  Ecuador,  whose  head 
is  Pre.sident  Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra, 
may  be  sure  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  happy  about  the  good- 
will gesture  of  our  sister  Republic.  We 
regard  this  action  as  another  accolade 
for  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From    the   Washington    Star   of    March    29. 
19461 

ECVADOSEAN    EMBASSY   CEREMONY    HONORS   TWO 
OUTSTANDING     MEN 

(By  Betty  Mllliken) 
Two  people  who  have  performed  an  out- 
standing service  to  modern  civilization,  each 
In  his  own  field,  yesterday  received  a  token 
of  appreciation    from   the  Ecuadoreun   Gov- 
ernment.     For  promoting  cultural  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Ecuador  and    . 
for    assistance    to    Ecuadorean    students    at- 
tending American  colleges  and   universities, 
the  Reverend  Dr    Joseph   Francis  Thorning. 
rector    of    St     Joseph"s    Church.    Carrollton 
Manor.   Frederick   County.   Md  .   and   special 
lecturer  on   sociology   In   the   Catholic   Uni- 
versity of  Chile,  was  awarded  the  Insignia  of 
the  Order  of  Merit      Ambassador  Galo  Plaza 
made  the  presentation  In  a  ceremony  held  at 
the  Ecuadorean  Embassy       Also  honored  on 
this  occasion,  but  unable  to  be  present  lie- 
cause  of  Illness,  was  Senor  Guillcrmo  Jones- 
Odrloznla.  leading  achltect  of  Uruguay,  who 
has  developed  an  architectural  plan  for  tre 
future  development  of  Quito.      The  Idea  of 
Seftor    Jones-Odriozola    Is    to    preserve    the 
charm  and  beauty  of  the  colonial  city  with- 
out    hindering     Its     modern     development. 
Seiiora  de  Jones-Odrlozola  accepted  for  her 
husband    the    gift    bestowed    upon    him    by 
Ecuador,  a  leather-l)ound  book  with  parch- 
ment  pages,  with  a  hand-carved   reproduc- 
tion of  the  San  Francisco  Church,  oldest  and 
most  artistic  edifice  In  Quito,  on  the  front 
cover  and  a  carved  likeness  of  Senor  Jones- 
Odnozola  on  the  back. 

Guests  at  the  ceremony  yesterday,  which 
was  followed  by  the  serving  of  champagne, 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  the  first  to  see  the 
newly  decorated  embassy,  and  the  privilege 
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of  viewing  the  collection  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  paintings,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Italian  painter  Botlcelll,  which 
have  been  brought  here  from  the  National 
Museum  of  Quito. 

Constructed  In  the  modern  French  style, 
the  Ecuadorean  Embassy  was  built  several 
years  ago  as  a  residence  for  Capt.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Moran,  and  In  1942  was  awarded  a 
special  prize  by  the  board  of  trade.  Last 
year  It  was  purchased  by  the  Ecuadorean 
Government  aad  since  then  the  Ambajssador 
and  Senora  de  Plaza  have  searched  far  and 
wide  for  suitable  furnishings. 

B?-'=ides  the  priceless  oil  paintings  and 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  figurines 
that  decorate  this  beautiful  residence,  there 
are  many  modern  water  colors  and  etchings. 
All  are  the  works  of  well  known  Ecuadorean 
artists. 

As  a  background  for  this  fine  collection, 
the  walls  In  the  various  rooms  are  painted 
a  harmonizing  shade  of  gray  or  green. 

In  the  interesting  company  of  guests  at 
the  ceremony  yesterday  were  the  Costa  Rlcan 
AmbsFsador.  Dr  Francisco  de  Paula  Gutier- 
rez; the  Chilean  Ambassador,  Dr.  Marclal 
Mora  Miranda;  the  Colombian  Ambassador 
and  Senora  de  Santamaria;  the  Cuban  Am- 
b.is.'^ador  and  Senora  de  Belt;  the  Charge 
d'Affalres  of  Uruguay,  Dr.  Cesar  Montero  de 
Bustamante;  Miss  Ellen  Collins,  Cultural  At- 
tache of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Caracas,  and  first  woman  to  hold  that  post; 
Dr.  William  Manger.  Counselor  of  the  Pan 
American  Union;  Senator  George  L.  Radcliffe, 
of  Maryland;  and  Representative  Herman  P. 
Kopplemann,  of  Connecticut. 

Likewise  present  were  the  Reverend  Fran- 
cis X.  Talbot,  professor  of  EnglLsh  literature 
at  Georgetown  University  and  former  editor 
In  chief  of  America;  the  Reverend  Fernrd  F. 
Yates,  professor  of  history   at  Georgetown; 
the  Reverend  Basil  M.  Friscon;  Mrs.  Amrlita 
Diaz    Sharp,    of    Miami    and    Habana;     Dr. 
Kathryn    McHale,    director    of    the    Ameri- 
can     Association      of      University      Women; 
Miss     Phoebe     Hampton,     of     the     faculty 
of      Bryn      Mawr      College;      Capt.      Francis 
J.  Braceland,  head  of  the  newly  Inaugurated 
department     of     psychiatry     at     the     Mayo 
Clinic,  and  Mrs   Braceland;  Commander  ard 
Mrs    Ambrose   Kelly;    Mr.   and   Mrs.   George 
Leicester  Thomas,  jr  ;   Mr    and  Mrs.  Dan  E. 
Wight,    of    Hopeland;    Commander    Russell 
Yates,  representative  of  Western  Hemisphere 
architects;  Dr    Richard  J.  Purcell.  professor 
of    history    in    the    Catholic    University    of 
America  and  a  former  Instructor  of  the  first 
of   the   guests   of   honor,   and    Mrs.   Purcell; 
Miss  Bertha  Joseph,  of  the  Senate;  Sciiorlta 
Noriepa     Pons;     Mr      and     Mrs.     Arthur    B. 
Cuddihy,  of   Forest   Hills.   Long   Island;    Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Stiefel  and  Mr   and  Mrs. 
William  Hill  Brooke,  of  Upper  Marlboro;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Tyne,  of  Oak  Park,  111.;  Capt. 
and   Mrs    Erik   von   der   Heide.   Mrs    Amalla 
Rlggs.   Mr.   and   Mrs.  J.  Howard   Morglundo, 
and  Miss  Eugenia  Beattie,  of  Howard   Hall, 
Md  ;   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Smith,  of  Quito; 
Dr.  Antonio  Quevedo.  former  Ambassador  of 
Ecuador    at    the    Court    of    St     James,    and 
Senora  de  Quevedo;  Dr   Humbcrto  Albornoz, 
chairman    of    Ecuador's    delegation    at    the 
United    Nations    Organization;    Mr.    Miguel 
Albornoz,    associate   editor   of    El    Comercio, 
leading   newspaper   of   Quito;    Mrs.   Clotllde 
Smith  of  the  Architectural  Forum,  La  Paz, 
Bolivia;  Mr.  Henry  Dearborn,  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    State;    Mr.    Joseph    Flack,    of    the 
United  States  Department  of  State;  Mr.  Wes- 
ley J    Adams,  of  the  State  Department,  and 
Mrs.   Adams;    Miss  Elizabeth  Clarke,   of   the 
Library   of  Cong.'-ess;    Dr    A.   Curtis   Wllgus. 
professor  of  history  in  the  George  Washing- 
ton  University;    Mrs.   Josephine   Sllva   Hen- 
nlngs,   of   the   State    Department,   and   Miss 
Joan    Hennings;    Miss   Maria  Teresa   Castro. 
daughter  of  Dr.  Hector  David  Castro.  Am- 
bassador of  El  Salvador  to  the  United  States; 
Miss  Brooke  Stlefcl.  of  Upper  Marlboro  and 
the    Georgetown    Visitation    College,    Wash- 
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Ington;  the  Honorable  Jorge  Hazera,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Costa  Rlcan  Embassy;  Mr. 
Jorge  Fernandez,  Second  Secretary  of  the 
Ecuadorean  Embassy,  and  Senora  de  Fernan- 
dez; Miss  Maria  Plaza  and  Miss  Alegria 
Plaza,  sisters  of  the  Ecuadorean  Ambassador; 
Miss  Fabiola  Quevedo,  of  St.  Josephs  Col- 
lege, Emmitsburg,  Md.;  Mrs.  Vincent  Biser 
and  the  Misses  Mary  Catherine  and  Rebecca 
Hahn,  of  Urbana,  Md.;  the  Reverend  Herbert 
R.  Jordan,  of  St.  John's  church.  Frederick. 
Md  ;  the  Reverend  Brother  Peter,  former 
president  of  St.  Stanislaus  College,  Bay  St. 
Louis,  Miss.,  and  now  principal  of  Catholic 
High,  Baton  Rouge,  La.;  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack,  majority  leader  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Mrs.  MtCormack;  Judge  Matthew  McGuire 
and  Mrs.  McGuire;  the  Honorable  A.  Devitt 
Vanech,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Justice:  Dr.  William  P.  Schoen.  Jr.,  of  Chi- 
cago, and  Mrs.  Schoen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton 
Pitts,  of  Baltimore;  Mr.  Tyson  Lee.  of  Fred- 
erick; Mr.  and  Mrs  Gus  Lee.  of  Washington; 
and  Commander  Charles  Henry  Conley,  Jr., 
M.  D. 

Later  In  the  evening.  Dr.  Thorning  enter- 
tained at  dinner  at  the  Statler  Hotel  in  honor 
of  the  former  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Ecuador,  Dr.  Antonio  Quevedo,  who  will  be 
feted  ut  the  Embassy  Tuesday.  Among  others 
In  this  company  were  Ambassador  Plaza;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Davles;  Senor  Jorge  Hazera, 
first  secretary  of  the  Costa  Rican  Embassy; 
S?nor  Jorge  Fernandez,  second  secretary  and 
cultural  attache  of  the  Ecuadorean  Embassy; 
and  Senorila  Fabiola  Quevedo,  daughter  of 
the  guests  of  honor. 


(Quotations  from  New  York  Times  of 
February  25.  1946 1 

REV.  DR.  JOSEPH  F.  THORNING  HONORED — INVITED 
AGAIN  TO  PRAY  AT  PAN  AMERICAN  DAY  OBSERV- 
ANCE 

For  the  second  consecutive  time,  congre.^- 
slonal  leaders  have  invited  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Joseph  F.  Thorning.  rector  of  St.  Joseph's 
Church.  Carrollton  Manor.  Frederick  County, 
Md..  special  lecturer  on  sociology.  Catholic 
University  of  Chile,  to  deliver  the  invocation 
at  the  annual  ofScial  celebration  of  Pan 
American  Day  in  Washington.  April  15,  it  was 
announced  today. 

Galo  Plaza.  Amba.ssador  of  Ecuador,  will 
present  the  national  decoration  of  his  coun- 
try, known  as  the  Order  of  Merit,  to  Dr. 
Thorning  oi.  March  28.  at  a  reception  in  the 
Ecuadorian  Embassy.  Washington.  At  that 
time  Ambassador  Plaza  and  Dr.  Thorning  will 
speak  on  the  value  of  university  education 
for  Latin  America  in  the  universities  of  higher 
learning  in  Latin  America. 


ECUADOR    HONORS    DR.    THORNING 

Washington.  March  28.  1946  —In  reccgni- 
tion  of  work  done  in  southern  and  Central 
American  universities  during  the  World  War. 
the  Reverend  Dr,  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  rector 
Ol  St.  Joseph's  Church.  Carrollton  Manor. 
Frederick  County.  Md..  special  lecturer  on 
sociology  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Chile. 
received  today  the  national  decoration  of 
Ecuador,  known  as  the  Order  of  Merit.  The 
Ecuador  Ambassador  Galo  Plaza  presented 
the  decoration  at  a  ceremony  at  the  Embassy, 


An  UNRRA  Food  Policy 


Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  March 
30,  1946. 

AN    UNRRA    FOOD    rOLICT 

Largely  because  Russian  troops  In  Austria 
have  been  living  off  the  land  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  already  short  Austrian  civilian 
diet,  the  UNRRA  council  on  relief  and  re- 
habilitation has  unanimously  adopted  a  pol- 
icy declaration  against  such  practices. 

Where  the  food  supply  of  an  occupied  na- 
tion is  short,  says  the  UNRRA  resolution,  the 
consumption  of  locally  produced  foodstuffs 
by  the  occupiers  should  be  refrained  from. 
It  further  declares  that  the  UNRRA  pro- 
grams for  such  occupied  areas  shall  be  set 
up  on  the  assumption  that  all  local  supplies 
will   be  devoted   to  Indigenous   populations. 

That  position  Is,  of  course,  sovmd.  The 
Russian  practice  of  living  off  the  land  is  in- 
defensible In  the  situation  where  other  na- 
tions are  being  called  on  to  supplement  the 
diet  of  all  overrun  territories.  There  Is  no 
reason,  for  example,  why  the  United  States 
should  send  food  to  Austria  to  replace  food 
taken  from  the  Austrians  by  the  Russian 
occupiers,  especially  when  Russia  Itself  has 
an  adequate  supply  of  foodstffls. 

This  Is,  of  course,  another  of  those  areas 
where  Russia  does  not  see  eye  to  eye  wlthHhe 
other  Allies.  Russia  may  fancy  that  she  Is 
here  practicint;  retribution  against  occupants 
of  a  former  enemy  land.  She  is,  of  course, 
doing  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  Is.  in  effect, 
compelling  UNRRA  to  feed  her  officers  and 
troops  as  well  as  the  Austrians. 

The  only  way  out  of  that  situation  is  to 
refuse  to  send  to  Austria  more  food  than  is 
needed  to  feed  the  Austrians  and  to  make 
the  strongest  possible  representations  to  the 
Russians  on  their  duty  to  feed  themselves. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUeK  .^F  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4, 1946 
Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.      Mr.   Speaker, 
riider  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Amvets  of  Tulsa  Oppose  Merchant 
Seaman's  War  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCKWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4.  ±946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II— Amvets — of  Tulsa,  Okla.. 
which  they  have  requested  me  to  insert 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  which 
I  am  doing  in  order  that  their  views  on 
this  subject  may  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Whereas  it  has  heen  called  to  the  attention 
Of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War  II — 
Amvets — that  there  has  been  drafted  a  bill 
styled  the  Merchant  Seaman"s  War  Service 
Act,  H    R.  2348;  and 

Whereas  there  has  been  drafted  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
a  bill  styled  the  Merchant  Seaman's  War 
Service  Act— H.  R.  2346— which  said  bill  pro- 
poses to  give  to  merchant  seamen  and  mer- 
chant marine  certain  benefits  and  rights 
similar  In  many  respects  to  the  GI  bill  of 
rights;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  known  fact  and  Is  the  feel- 
ing of  Virgil  Deems  Post.  No.  2.  of  the  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II  (Amvets)  that 
the  merchant  seamen  and  merchant  marine 
received  ample  and  sufficient  payment  for 
their  services  In  the  form  of  salaries,  bonuses, 
overtime  payments,  and  retention  of  their 
civilian  status  for  their  part  In  World  War  II 
and  that  said  persons  should  not  be  preferred 
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of  this  suggested  s  deliberate  fmear  cam- 
paign, and  it  Is  Btin  open  to  question  In 
several  respects,  not  least  because  the  Chel- 
nUca  were  then  reported  to  be  giving  battle 
to  the  Germans  and  Mihailovichs  wife  was 
languishing  In  a  Nazi  concentration  camp. 

Yet  there  can  be  lltUe  doubt  that  some- 
thing went  wrong  at  some  point  with  the 
once-celebrated  leader  of  the  Chetnlks.  In 
any  case.  In  May  of  1944  the  royal  Yugoslav 
Government  found  It  necessary  to  oust  him 
as  minister  of  war.  and  Prime  MlniKer 
Churchill  felt  moved  to  tell  the  House  of 
Commons  that  Britain  had  stopped  sending 
arms  to  him  for  the  simple  reason  that  "he 
had  not  been  fighting  the  enemy  and.  more- 
over, some  of  his  subordinates  have  made 
accommodations  with  the  enemy."  Frcm 
then  on  It  was  Marshal  Tito  alone  who  re- 
ceived Allied  support  In  Yugoslavia. 


R   H.  ScHWAaz, 

Adjutant. 


Mihailovich 


or 


Thursday  April  4.  194S 

WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
eave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I  inrlude  the  foUowing  editorial 
he   W;i>hmgton    «D.  O    Sunday 

March  31.  1946: 


MIHAILOVICH 

I  tory  of  Oen.  Draja  Mihailovich  U  a 

lUualratlon   of    how    bitterly    Ironic 

of  history  can  be.     Five  years 

hailed    throughout    the    Allied 

one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  war. 

ifter  having  been  hunted  for  almost 

he  Is  a  prisoner  of  the  Tito  govern- 

Yugoslavla  and  faces  the  prospect  of 

s  death  in  his  own  land 

s  only  a  little  Jogging  of  the  memory 

I  the  eaploelve  spring  of    1^41   when 

,  Javs   overthrew    their    government 

.ing    a   deal    with    Hitler    and    when 

MlhaUovlch  suddenly  emerged  as  the 

the  forces  who  took  to  the  hUls  and 

>.s  to  strike  back   at   the  Nasi   In- 

Por  months  thereafter  this  man  and 

lidlowers— the  Chetniks — were  a 

the  free  world,  a  brave  and 

of  poteloiiam  at  lu  best,  a 

•ourageoQs  Isgloii  loving  liberty  more 
and  Aghting  on  against  tremendou'* 
harry   and   frustrate   the   will   of   a 
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true  enough   st   lU  start,   begsn   to 

The  facuona  of  Tugoslavis.  the  bitter 

ttvtak}  IS  existing  among  th«  Serbs.  Croats. 

Midi  Slovenes,  threw  a  shadow  over  1*..  and 

from    some    AlUed    sources    there 

umors  and  charges  that  Mihailovich 

quite  the  man  he  had  once  appeared 

Early  in  1943  the  Soviet  Union  flatly 

htm  of  collaborating  with  the  Axis. 

bit   later,  echoing   Moscow.   Marshal 

bitter  rival  and  leader  of  the  parti- 

t  eclared  that  he  had  even  incited  the 

Bulgailans  to  flgbt  bis  counuymen.    Much 
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Ellis  E.  Pattmoo'f  Record 


EXTENSION  OF    REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

cr    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
ray  colleagues  in  the  Hou.>-e,  Ellis  E. 
Patterson  ranks  high  in  his  unceasing 
work  for  peace  and  propre.-=;s.  No  one  has 
striven  more  valiantly  for  the  kind  of 
legislation  that  the  people  of  his  State 
and  all  of  the  American  people  want,  to 
insure  them  a  fruitful  and  peaceful  life. 
He  has  fought  on  the  floor  and  in  com- 
mittee for  every  measure  that  would 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  people. 

He  has  helped  get  appropriauons  for 
irrigation,  soil  con.-er\ation.  and  publicly 
owned  power  in  the  Central  Valley. 

Ellis  P "dmirably  fitted  to 

serve  his  on.    He  has  had 

long  experience  m  public  ofBce  in  Cali- 
fornia— 6  years  as  a  member  of  the  State 
legLslature  and  then  4  more  years  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  one  of  the  great- 
est States  in  the  Union.  These  years  in 
State  ofBce  have  given  him  admirable  in- 
sight Into  the  problems  facing  the  State 
and  Nation  and  have  been  Invaluable 
preparation  for  his  work  in  Congress. 
He  is  recognized  by  his  colleagues  as  a 
man  of  the  highest  Ideals  of  public 
service. 

Now  he  has  been  endorsed  and  widely 
acclaimed  throughout  his  State  for  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator.  His  rec- 
ord proves  beyond  doubt  his  ability  to 
handle  that  high  ofHce  with  the  same  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  foresight  that  has 
characterized  his  public  life  and  his 
work  in  this  House. 

He  has  fought  hard  for  every  Issue 
which  is  basic  to  the  peace,  prosperity, 
and  progress  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. He  has  supported  civilian  control  of 
atomic  energy.  He  has  introduced  legis- 
lation for  fair  wages  and  prices.  He  has 
fought  for  emergency  powers  to  insure 
housing  for  our  returning  veterans  and 
for  more  democratic  procedure  in  the 
Army  and  Na\T.  He  has  worked  for  the 
development  of  Industry  in  California 
and  the  entire  west  coast.  He  has  up- 
held the  rights  of  the  small  businessmen, 
the  small  farmers,  the  racial  and  re- 


ligious minorities.     He  has  worked  for 
the    extension    of    social    security    and 
health  measures  and  for  child  care  cen- 
ters and  health  education  for  our  youth. 
He  has  outspokenly  defended  the  rights 
of  the  disfranchised  in  this  country  and 
throughout  the  world      He   sUnds   for 
firm     friendship    between     the     United 
States.  Britain,  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
the  .solid  care  of  a  functioning  UNO — 
the  hope  of  the  world  for  lasting  peace. 
Ellis  Patterson  was  born  m  California 
47  years  ago.    He  Is  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  his  great  State. 
He  IS  a  member  of  the  California  bar  and 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I.     He  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  California,  district  super- 
intendent of  schools,  a  practicing  lawyer, 
a  member  of  the  lands  commission,  and 
the  president  of  the  senate  of  California. 
He  is  presently  serving  on  the  following 
Congrt-sxional  committees:  War  Claims, 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.sheries.  Labor. 
Presidential   Elections,  and   Indian   Af- 
fairs.    He  has  .stood  unceasingly  on  all 
these  committees  to  maintain  the  far- 
sighted,    progressive    p>olicies     for    the 
greatest  service  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia and  of  the  entire  country  which 
have  made  him  a  symbol  of  progressive 
California. 


OPA  Hampers  RecofiTersion  and  May 
Halt  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  o'  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  receiving  almost  innumer- 
able letters  against  the  extension  of  the 
OPA  from  people  in  my  district,  individ- 
uals, business  people,  and  those  anxious 
to  assist  in  reconversion  and  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  and  the  production 
of  commodities  so  needed  by  our  people. 
With  almost  one  voice  they  state  that 
OPA  has  serioiisly  hampered  reconver- 
sion and  that  It  may  absolutely  halt  cur 
return  to  a  free  economy.  They  say  it 
has  made  it  impossible  for  legitimate  con- 
cerns to  go  ahead,  and  that  OPA  is 
responsible  for  the  black  marketing. 

A  fair  example  of  one  of  such  letters 
has  just  been  received  by  m?  from  Okla- 
homa City,  which  I  take  the  liberty  to 
quote: 

Oklahoma  Crrr, 

April    2,    1946. 
Hun.   CzoacB  Schwabs, 
Member  of  Congre.is. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DCAB    CONGKESSMAN    SCHWABS :      We      WOUld 

sincerely  appreciate  your  carefully  rending 
this  letter  and  considering  Its  contents  very 
seriously. 

At  the  present  time  the  extension  of 
OPA  is  being  considered  by  Congress.  For 
quite  some  lime  we  were  of  the  opinion  that 
price  control  was  necessary  to  some  extent, 
but  since  VJ-day.  the  policies  and  activities 
of  OPA  have,  in  our  opinion  seriously  ham- 
pered. If  not  In  some  cases  halted,  reconvtr- 
slon.    It  seems  OPA  has  the  attitude  of  rcgl- 
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menting  business,  controlling  profits,  and  In 
no  manner  taking  a  sympathetic  attitude 
toward  the  problems  of  operating  a  private 
business.  In  our  own  particular  business 
there  Is  no  way  In  the  world  that  a  man 
could  learn  to  operate  our  business  b\  read- 
ing r  book.  In  nearly  every  case  recommen- 
dations of  an  industry  advisory  committee 
have  been  Ignored  by  the  OPA,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  an  industry  advisory  committee 
should  certainly  know  more  about  their  par- 
ticular business  than  some  young  students 
.of  economics,  with  no  practical  experience. 
It  has  now  reached  the  point  where  blacK- 
market  operations  are  getting  completely 
out  of  control  in  some  lines.  It  is  Impos- 
sible for  us.  trying  to  operate  a  legitimate 
business,  to  get  merchandise  on  a  legitimate 
market.  We  are  sure  you  can  understand 
that  no  one  can  continue  to  operate  with- 
out merchandise. 

The  building  program  is  detlnltely  slowed 
down  and  will  remain  In  that  condition,  in 
our  opinion,  until  we  either  t,et  more  ade- 
quate price  relief  or  the  OPA  is  junked  com- 
pletely. If  the  OPA  is  going  to  ccntmue  to 
operate  along  their  present  policies.  It  will 
force  many  bxislnesses  to  close  down  com- 
pletely. This  Is  not  an  idle  remark,  for  they 
have  a  definite  policy  ol  forcing  distributors 
generally  to  absorb  nearly  all  of  any  price 
increases  they  give  a   manufacturer. 

They  do  this  on  some  fancy  theory  that  a 
distributor  will  have  more  volume,  conse- 
quently his  gross  profit  will  be  ,he  same. 
Where  they  got  this  theory  of  economics  we 
do  not  know,  particularly  when  the  Govern- 
ment is  allowing  every  other  Item  of  our  cost 
to  Increase.  Labor  has  been  increased  very 
greatly,  and  labor  is  fundamentally  the  big- 
gest Item  of  cost  in  any  Item  being  manufac- 
tured This  increase  In  labor  cost  through- 
out all  lines  of  industry  Is  quite  naturally 
reflected  in  higher  costs  of  operation. 

We  cannot  continue  to  absorb  these  price 
increases.  Someone  must  pay  lor  these  even- 
tually, and  the  ultimate  consumer  is  the  only 
person  who  can.  This  policy  of  cost  absorp- 
tion for  distributors  will  cause  many  of  them 
to  either  go  out  of  business  or  discontinue 
handling  many  lines.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  our  own  business,  and  we  are  seriously 
contemplating  the  discontinuance  of  many 
lines  of  merchandise  which  are  urgently 
needed  fa»  veterans'  housing. 

The  system  of  free  enterprise  and  full  pro- 
duction which  made  this  country  so  great 
cannot  survive  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
a  concentration  of  Government  power,  as  de- 
scribed In  the  following  statement  of  Hatton 
W.  SuMNEES,  a  veteran  of  34  years  in  Con- 
gress, who  recently  announced  his  intention 
of  retiring.  In  this  statement  we  think  he 
summarized  the  conditions  of  governmental 
control  at  the  present  time,  and  we  hope  you 
will  read  this  carefully,  as  this  Is  a  statement 
from  a  Member  of  your  own  Congress. 

•T  have  watched  what  my  own  generation, 
under  the  administration  of  both  parties, 
has  been  doing  to  the  greatest  system  of 
democratic  government  ever  evolved  through 
the  processes  of  the  ages.  By  ignoring  prin- 
ciples and  the  lessons  of  history  and  accept- 
ing the  theories  of  man  and  political  ex- 
pedience for  our  guidance,  we  have  made 
vassals  of  our  States  and  dependents  of  our 
people. 

•By  concentration  of  governmental  power 
and  "drafts  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  we 
now  have  a  financially  busted  great  plled-up 
mass  of  governmental  confusion  beyond  hu- 
man comprehension,  impossible  of  demo- 
cratic control,  extravagant,  wasteful.  InefB- 
clent,  and  by  it  nature  the  instrumentality 
of  favoritism,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  the  destroyer  of  the  self-reliance, 
and  self-respect,  and  governmental  capacity 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  a  common 
danger  and  a  common  duty." 

If  this  war  was  fought  to  preserve  democ- 
racy, we  think  It  Is  time  we  give  the  country 
back  to  the  people  who  made  It  great  and 


let  them  carry  It  on  as  they  have  done  for 
many  years.  If  we  are  to  get  any  veterans' 
housing  built.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  OPA  from  the  control  of 
building  material  prices  or  we  may  have  a 
producers'  and  distributors'  strike  on  otir 
hands. 

Respectfully  yours.  ' 

Barnet  Stewaht.  Jr., 

General   Manager. 


Realtor  Urges  Rent  Control  Be  Retained; 
Charges  Only  Chiselers  and  Exploiters 
Will  Benefit  From  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A'HVES 

Monday,  April  1,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  further  evidence  today  that  the 
utterances  of  the  Washington  represent- 
atives of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  do  not  have  the  support 
of  the  responsible  and  legitimate  real- 
estate  men  over  the  country. 

If  one  is  to  believe  the  lobbyists,  there 
are  no  real-estate  men  who  see  the  dan- 
ger of  inflation  in  skyrocketing  home 
prices;  there  are  no  real-estate  men  who 
desire  to  have  rent  control  retained  dur- 
ing the  emereiency;  there  are  none  who 
fear  a  repetition  of  the  "boom-bust" 
period  we  had  following  the  last  World 
War. 

The  untruthfulness  of  these  state- 
ments can  best  be  shown  by  evidence 
from  the  real -estate  men  themselves. 
Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  I  should 
hke  to  include  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  the  Midland  Realty  Co.  of  Chicago. 
This  letter  comes  from  a  man  with  30 
years  in  the  business.  He  remembers  the 
bitter  collapse  of  the  real-estate  market 
in  the  last  postwar  period.  He  wants 
rent  control  continued  now  because,  as 
he  so  rightly  says,  it  insures  the  stability 
and  soundness  of  the  real-estate  market. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Mem- 
bers read  what  this  real-estate  man  has 
to  say  about  the  lobbying  activities  in 
Washington : 

MmLAND  Realty  Co.. 
Chicago,  March  27. 1946. 
Hon.  Wbight  Patman, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Patman:  I  have  been  in  the 
real-estate  business  for  the  last  30  years,  so 
I  believe  I  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  real 
estate  and  all  its  branches.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  and  also 
a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards.  Therefore,  from  the  experi- 
ence I  gathered  during  these  30  years,  I  am 
convinced  that  never  before  in  the  history 
of  our  country  has  real  estate  been  as  sound, 
stable  and  profitable  as  it  Is  today.  Two 
reasons  have  contributed  to  the  stability  of 
real  estate. 

First,  the  cyclone  of  the  depression  knocked 
out  all  imaginary  values  from  real  estate. 
About  95  percent  of  all  real  estate  that  was 
foreclosed  between  1930-40  has  been  sold  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  Financing  was  made 
conservatively  and  on  the  actual  values  of 
the  properties.  Because  of  this,  real  estate 
became  sound  and  stable.  The  real-estate 
mortgages  today  are  as  sound  as  the  Ameri- 


can dollar,  and  the  Investors  received  sub- 
stantial returns  for  their  Investments.  What 
other  industry  can  equal  such  a  record?  To- 
day the  Insurance  companies  are  paying 
premiums  to  secure  real-estate  mortgages  on 
apartment  buildings.  That  in  Itself  should 
convince  the  skeptics  that  the  equity  owners 
are  receiving  large  returns  from  their  in- 
vestments. 

Second,  the  rent  control  Insured  the  sta- 
bility and  soundness  of  real  estate.  Today 
most  of  the  real  estate  is  owned  by  compara- 
tively few.  These  few  have  been  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  such  as  has  existed  since  tte 
beginning  of  the  war  to  boost  the  price  of 
rent  50-75  percent.  By  so  doing  we  would 
not  only  have  had  the  wildest  inflation  in 
real  estate,  but  inevitably  the  bubble  would 
have  burst  and  we  would  have  had  foreclo- 
sures by  the  thousands — then  back  again  to 
the  conditions  of  the  early  thirties.  And  who 
would  have  benefited  by  these  conditions — 
the  chlslers,  the  exploiters,  and  the  lazy  idle 
parasites  who  are  living  on  the  wealth  cre- 
ated by  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Patman,  In  spite  of  the  above  true 
facts  you  still  have  the  self-appointed  repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  and  the  National  Apartment 
Owners  Association  telling  you  to  Increase 
rents  because  of  the  great  hardships  suffered 
by  property  owners  resulting  from  rent  con- 
trol, and  as  proof  they  are  giving  you  ex- 
amples of  some  of  the  very,  very  few  hardship 
cases  which  they  neither  own  nor  represent. 
Do  you  know  who  these  self-appointed 
representatives  are,  Mr.  Patman?  They  are 
the  representatives  of  those  who  acquired 
very  large  apartment  buildings  between  1939- 
40  at  very  low  prices,  and  who  have  been 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  the  circumstances  and  exploit  the  public. 
Every  time  they  point  out  one  hardship  case 
you  can  be  sure  there  are  999  profitable  cases 
that  can  be  pointed  out. 

Therefore  you  will  render  a  great  service 
to  yotu-  country  and  yourself  Mr.  PatmaA  If 
you  retain  the  rent  control  as  it  stands  to- 
day for  the  next  3  years  because  by  that  time 
I  believe  the  acute  housing  shortage  will 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 
Sincerely  yours, 

G.  K.  Papazogudis. 


Memorial  to  Unknown  Soldier  of  World 
War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  April  4,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  impressive  editorial  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  <Mo.)  SUr-Times  on  Tuesday, 
April  2, 1946,  commenting  on  the  passage 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  to  provide  for  the 
burial  in  the  Memorial  Amphitheatre  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  of  an  un- 
known serviceman  of  World  War  II. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
herewith  include  the  editorial: 

TWO  TOMBS 

Quietly — It  called  for  only  a  single,  short 
paragraph  to  be  lost  in  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers — the  House  of  RepresenUtlves 
has  passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  burial 
beside  the  Unknown  Soldier  of  an  unknown 
serviceman  of  World  War  11. 

Two  tombs.  They  will  stand  In  marble 
silence  there  on  the  hUl  In  Arlington  that 
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a  Washington  became  world  capt- 

hill    that   broods   on    the   sweep   of 

It  and  butldmg.  of  green  lawns  and 

"temporaries"  that  the  tirgency  of 

called  up  to  scar  the  green.    And  before 

constant  vlKll.  a  sentry  will  step  off 
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«mb6.     They  will  shelter  men  who 

what?     Why.  to  defend  a  home. 

the   poor    and    the    downtrodden 

jjpresslor.  to  bulwark  the  Ideals  and 

asm    that    are    America  s    glory— to 

end  to  war.     Or  has  a  Nation  busy 

icrmalcy.  wUh  profits.  «'th  self -seeking 

h  fear  already  forgotten  even  that? 

tombs.     Two    quiet,    simple    tombs. 
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Gallup     Poll     Reveals     27     Percent    of 
Amercan  People  Hit  by  Housing  Crisis 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

iON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  nxAs 
IN  TjiE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
times  in  recent  months  the  real-estate 
lobbyiits  in  Washington  have  attempted 
to  mwimize  the  seventy  of  the  hou.^ing 
crisis.  They  have  said  the  shortage  of 
iMMDe^i  was  being  deliberately  overesti- 
by  Government  bureaucrats. 
They  Ihave  said  that  bu.«:iness-as-usual 
bi'ilding  methods  would  meet  whatever 
shortage  there  was.  Even  now  they  are 
Mying  that  no  extraordinary  efforts, 
•uch  I  s  premium  payment.'^,  are  needed 
to  spur  production  of  materials. 

I  ha/  before  me  the  latest  Gallup  poll 
as  pu  jlished  in  one  of  Wa.-^hmKtons 
most  lesponsible  newspapers,  the  Wash- 
Initton  PtMit.  This  poll  reports  that  9.- 
OOO.OO    American  families  have  felt  the 


of  the  housing  shortM?. 
lobbyists  have  termed  the  Pre^l- 
houslng  program  as  too  visionary. 


with  tho  high  a  gral.  Yet  th.T  '  -  ram 
only  (rovldcs  for  the  constru'  ;  2.- 

700  00  i  hornet  In  the  nnct  2  These 

9.000.1  00  famines  havp  t>  ,.-  .  ;1  that. 
next  '  9  the  hlih  coat  of  Hvinv.  housing 
was  t  (•  biMMl  profcltm  f  hem. 

Thf  r  have  baan  enaipcii  i  owdad 

quart4r<i;  they  have  been  campmc  with 
ln-lat«  or  friends;  they  have  l)ren  llv- 
Ina  In  places  with  no  adequate  heat,  hot 
water  or  vratlkUlon  The  irttilta  of  this 
cooati  vatlre  lurrey  should  be  a  shm-kinc 
tftodo  ttre  to  those  who  have  decried 
Amerl  cal  need  for  boines  it  should  lead 
to  son  e  sober  thtoMng  among  the  leaders 
of  Go'  ernment  and  industry  on  how  this 
probl*  m  must  l>e  met . 

Unc  er  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
mark: m  the  CowciissioNAL  Record.  I 
shouUi  like  to  include  this  news  article 


which 


was  published  on  April  3: 
TH«  cau-re  toll 


|By    Cfeorjc*    Gallup,    director    of    American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion) 

Pmnicrrosf.  N.  J  .  April  1.— The  extent  to 
rhich  th*  houam«  abortage  can  become  m 
factor  in  the  fall  political  campaicn  Is  in- 


dicated by  the  number  of  American  families 
affected  one  way  or  another  by  the  shortage. 

Throughout  the  entire  Nation,  an  esti- 
mated 9.000.000  families  have  felt  the  effects 
of  the  shorUge.  An  earlier  survey  revealed 
that  aside  from  the  high  cost  of  llvlne.  hous- 
ing was  named  most  often  aa  the  big  prob- 
lem facing  people  today. 

Those  affected  today  say  that  they  cannot 
find  a  place  to  live,  that  they  are  cramped  Into 
crowded  quarters,  that  they  are  camping 
with  in-laws  or  friends,  that  they  are  living 
in  dwellings  which  they  ordinarily  would  not 
live  in  (places  with  no  windows,  inadequate 
ventilation,  no  heat,  no  hot  water) .  that  they 
have  suffered  hlkt-.s  In  rentals  or  had  to  pay 
btmuses  to  get  a  place  to  live,  or  would  like 
to  build  and  cannot  get  materials,  etc.* 

The  number  of  families  affected  Is  an  es- 
timate bused  upon  results  from  careful  ques- 
t!.  •'■  1'  ,if  a  representative  sample  cf  the  Na- 
t:  roxlmately  40.000.000  laralllea.    The 

•"Are  you  or  your  Immediate  family  now  be- 
ing directly  affected  by  the  housing  short- 
ag-r- 

The  replies  for  the  Nation: 

•   Percent 

Yes --     27 

No  — 73 

While  the  effects  of  the  shortage  are  being 
felt  must  acutely  In  the  great  cities  of  the 
Nation,  the  evidence  from  the  survey  In- 
dicates that  It  Is  being  felt  right  on  down 
Into  the  small  town5.  If  to  a  lesser  extent. 

The  Kroups  found  to  lie  hit  least  hard  In 
the  present  crisis  are  the  older  people  and 
people  living  in  smaller  cities  and  rural  areas. 
The  group  found  to  be  suffering  worst  from 
the  shortage  is  World  War  II  veterans  with 
families,  thouaanda  upon  thousands  of  whom 
have  had  to  double  up  with  relatives. 

A  statistical  picture  of  the  effects  of  the 
housing  crisis  Is  shown  In  the  following 
tables,  giving  the  percentage  of  families  af- 
fected by  size  of  towns,  by  ages,  and  by  In- 
come levels: 


Y«P 

No 

By  <*te  ol  lowns' 

Citiw  and  towns  nadcr  MMHOn  ptifm- 
latiuB : 

Prt. 

n 

Zl 

Pel. 
77 

(ttlrs  over  100.0110  pofwlatioo 

64 

hyan* 

Vadrr  ii  jmn 

«»vtf  »y—n 

7» 

« 

President  Truman  has  so  far  sifned  two 
biils  aimed  at  glvtrnt  emerxeney  Ixntslng 
relief  to  vet«rans  Bach  provides  for  100.000 
tstDporary  booM*  HearinK*  an  toalac  bcM 
before  Um  Mnmt»  Banking  CommmtM  am  ttoe 
Urftr.  Wystt  profraai,  eaUtng  (or  soaouye 
timi  of  abvut  ijOOOJOOO  boosas  by  tbe  end  of 

1U4V. 


Uo-Aoiericao  Activities 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MtsaiMim 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR|BENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD.  I  include  tho  following  resolution  of 
the  Ohio  State  Society  of  the  Daufhters 
of  the  American  Revolution: 

Cur  Forty-seventh  Conference  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  met 
In  Cincinnati  on  March  IS.  1»4«.  and  tbe 
following  resoiutioa  was  unanlaoualr 
adopted: 


"trN-AMmiCAJf    ACTTNTTTES 

"Whereas  it  is  all  too  evident  from  the  sub- 
versive literature  emanating  from  innumer- 
able agencies  of  varied  affiliations,  that  tbe 
Congress  of  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue the  Investigations  by  Its  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities:   Be  1",  therefore 

"Resolved.  That  the  Ohio  Society.  Dau^- 
ters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  annual 
conference  assembled,  urges  upon  the  Con- 
gress tbe  appropriation  of  adequate  funds  to 
make  poasible  the  continuance  of  effective  In- 
vestigations by  the  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  Members  of  the  Hcu&e 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.' 


Conservatism  in  the  South 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  4  {leoislativ  daj/  o/ 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  BAIiKHEAD.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
quest consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  by  John 
Temple  Graves  in  the  Birminghom  Post 
of  April  1.  Mr  Graves  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing columnLsts  of  this  country. 
The  article  is  a  very  thoughtful  one.  and 
Is  founded  on  sound  principles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THIS   ArTKaNOON 

(By  John  Temple  Graves) 

"Hymn    well    tbe    great    Confederate    Sjutb 
•     •     ••• 

la  the  South  conservative?  William  G 
Carieton.  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  denies  It  with  much 
scholarship  and  authority  in  the  current  Vir- 
ginia Quarterly  Review  He  calls  It  •  political 
myth.  And  H.  Clarence  Nlxnn.  famed  Vander- 
but  profeaaor  and  editor,  told  the  American 
Political  8c;ence  Aaaoclatlon  In  Philadelphia 
the  other  day  that  the  South  is  very  much 
like  tbe  rsst  of  the  country  in  diMalon  be- 
tween eonssrvatlvrs  and  pri>Kre*»;;rs 

Tost  can  agree  with  both  scholars  without 
seee^tna  their  notion  of  what  is  ths  altenui- 
tlve  to  rona«rvatum  Both  setm  to  think  the 
„i..,,...,..    ,-    f,.,.,. .,.,,.,    ft,^   Dr«ling      Dr 

*•  nal  and  means  gnns 

V  "()      L'T   <  Hfirtfin  rii  '  '>«rBllsm 

I  lis  the  same      But  ,<  TVatlsn) 

'  itiic  national  in  ii,«  u^ntt  ol 

r  lie  (Urrriil  New  [VmI  hang* 

arlaaiem  whi<h  llrnry  WkI- 
1  Its  lealcons  of  Dr  Nixon  and 
D-  Carletun  (haie  aeem  to  be  uniy  two  Ihingn 
One  la  dark  reaction,  the  other  an  eternslly 
n*w  dealing  of  Federitl  control  Of  a  third 
thing  which  is  really  tltst  fur  Amerlcatu.  In- 
cluding southerners,  they  say  naught  Yet 
thla  third  thing  describes  the  basic  political 
nature  of  the  South. 

It  la  a  'hlng  that  cr)mes  of  having  always 
been  agrarian,  of  t>elng  agrarian  in  large  part 
stUl.  and.  as  Industry  comes,  of  having  some 
of  Industry's  sorriest  spectacles  elsewhere 
before  it  for  horrible  example.  It  Is  this,  plus 
a  poverty  among  certain  southern  elements, 
that  does  not  pinch  but  merely  eats  away. 
Plus  a  bigotry  that  hatefully  rejecu  certain 
American  llghu.  but  bleaiedly  rejects,  too. 
the  false  lights  from  overseaa  which  dazzle 
our  perpetual  New  Dealers.  Plus  a  race 
problem  coloring  the  whole  sky.  Given  these 
things  and  you  have  a  people,  some  of  whom 
Will  be  very  conservative  and  seme  of  whom 
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very  radical  at  times,  and  all  of  whom  will 
be  opportunistic  when  there  is  trouble,  ac- 
cepting one  thing  and  another,  breaking  this 
law  or  making  that  law,  in  bitter  need. 

But  by  all  that's  out-of-doors,  you  have  a 
people,  too,  whose  hearts  are  for  t>elng  free, 
for  running  their  own  affairs,  and  for  talcing 
chances  wlien  there  is  even  a  little  hope  of 
succeeding.  You  get  what  the  true  liberal 
is — a  man  open-minded  enough  to  accept 
realities  and  great  new  forces,  and  to  make 
concessions,  but  a  man  who  goes  on.  never- 
theless, dreaming  he  can  be  free,  or  regain 
his  freedom.  You  get  a  people  who  mieht 
string  along  with  Roosevelt  but  won't  take 
Wallace. 

The  secret  of  the  South  today  Is  Us  secret 
of  long  ago — agriculture.  Industry  Is  coming 
too  late,  with  sins  too  much  in  sight,  to 
change  these  things  for  us  very  much.  E.^pe- 
cially  as  both  industry  and  agriculture  are 
declining  in  the  percentages  of  the  whole 
population  they  employ,  and  the  face  of  af- 
fairs Is  going  to  be  made  mere  and  more 
by  people  engaged  In  neither.  In  the  Sauth 
tliey  will  be  a  people  upon  whom  the  ages 
have  stamped  agrarian  loves  and  tastes.  The 
secret  is  agriculture.  In  Truman's  day.  as  It 
was  in  the  day  of  Jcfferron. 

Mr.  Carieton  is  most  Interesting  about  Jef- 
ferson. He  does  history  a  service  when  he 
points  the  absurdity  of  ultra-conservative 
claims  to  the  great  Virginian.  But  he  leaves 
something  out  when  he  fulls  to  point  the 
equally  poor  title  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence on  Human  Welfare.  Jefferson  was  for 
the  common  man.  He  was  for  human  wel- 
fare. That  is  why  reactionaries  are  never 
entitled  to  him.  But  he  was  for  individual 
liberty  and  against  statlsm.  and  that  is  why 
socialists  can't  have  him  either.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton  lias  it  otherwise.  He  says  the  anti- 
statlsm  of  Jefferson  was  Just  a  means  to  an 
end — the  common  man's  welfare.  He  says  in 
Jefferson's  time  the  common  man  needed 
protection  against  great  forces  of  privilege 
and  special  interest  in  the  Government.  To- 
day, with  government  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  he  says  Jefferson  would  be  "an  advo- 
cate of  more  government." 

That  is  where  Mr.  Carieton  goes  wrong,  and 
In  going  points  the  wTong  in  much  other  go- 
ing. You  cant  study  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  agrarian  ways  that  made  him  without 
knowing  that  what  he  wanted  for  the  com- 
mon man  was  not  only  economic  welfare  but 
also  individual  liberty.  Granted  that  in  this 
ambition  he  would  have  been  for  more  gov- 
erntr.ent  in  some  circumstances,  he  would 
nr  •*  have  remained  on  guard  against 

to  .  It  is  hard  to  believe   he  would 

have  th'Tght  more  government  railed  for  in 
the  year  1916  It  l<  hard  to  believe  Andrew 
Jar;  >  in  wcrtilrt  have,  either.  Certainly  Wo<;d- 
row  Wilson  would  not.  And  even  though 
Mr  Wsllscs  m»y  psmunde  Mr  Truman  «th- 
efwiu>,  1  d'lUbl  If  evsn  s  gentleman  named 
Fraiikiin  Delano  n<x*evelt  would  be  want- 
ing more  government  now  ttr  sssocisllng  such 
K  thought  with  his  liberalism  For  Mr, 
lloossvelt,  Ju«t  b#(ors  rej^  ^    Wallacs, 

the  goveriimentullst  and  :  t Milan,  (or 

Mr.  Truman,  the  patriotic  unphllfjsophlc  pol- 
Itlctan,  said  ths  New  Deal  was  dealt. 

Neither,  it  seems  to  me, 4s  anticonservat- 
lim  in  the  South  to  be  identified  with  blind 
championing  of  organized  labor.  Much  as 
labor  deserves  championing  and  needs  organ- 
izing here,  there  is  no  liberalism  in  support- 
ing it  or  any  other  powerful  minority  when 
rights  of  the  rest  of  us  are  Ignored.  A  true 
liberal  Is  against  powerful  minorities  whether 
they  be  biulness  or  labor.  That  Is  his  only 
excuse  for  ever  being  for  big  government — 
protection  of  the  common  man  against  such 
aggregates  of  power.  And  the  common  man. 
In  sense  of  the  average,  doesn't  work  in  a 
factory.    We  know  that  In  the  South. 

The  South  Isn't  conservative.  It  Is  Just 
antl-Soclallst.  Even  when  it  votes  Socialist 
it  is  stlU  anti  at  heart  and  eager  to  go  back. 


Wild    Real-Estate    Buying    Spree    Under 
Way  in  Washington,  Survey  Shows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Monday.  April  1,1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  pleaded  with  the  House 
Banking  anc'.  Currency  Committee  dur- 
ing consideration  of  my  housing  bill  for 
a  provision  to  hold  down  speculation  in 
real  estate.  That  committee  saw  fit  to 
strike  the  provision  from  the  bill. 

Later  on  I  made  an  equally  sincere 
plea  on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  the 
same  proposal.  I  vainly  pointed  cut  that 
we  were  rushing  headlong  into  inflation, 
and  the  House  refused  to  heed  the 
warning. 

I  have  before  me  two  news  stories — one 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  March  29, 
and  the  other  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  March  29 — reporting  a  survey 
of  the  housing  situation  in  Washington. 
They  show  that  46  pieces  of  property 
changed  hands  within  90  days  recently  at 
an  average  increase  in  profit  of  21  per- 
cent. One  home  was  purchased  by  a 
speculator  for  $3,500  and  was  sold  the 
same  day  for  $6,500. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Congress  itself 
must  bsar  a  great  portion  of  the  blame 
for  permitting  these  speculators  to  run 
wild  because  of  its  refusal  to  take  action 
when  it  had  the  opportunity  to  hold  down 
this  speculation  and  protect  our  citizens 
from  being  gouged. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
.should  like  to  include  the  results  of  this 
surv  ey : 

(Prom   the  Washington   Post   of  March   29, 
1946  K 

An  unprecedented  speculative  buying  spree 
in  Washington  real  estate,  with  some  prop- 
erties changing  hands  three  times  within  a 
year.  Is  In  full  swing,  a  Federal  housing  of- 
ficial said   ypRtrrdny. 

William  H  Hufiband,  general  manager  of 
the  Federal  Savings  It  Ixjan  Insurance  Corp., 
dsscrlbed  the  rapid -Ore  transfer  of  real- 
Mtsts  property  here  as  "entirely  out  of  hand 
snd  at  the  expense  of  you  snd  me," 

oriNtoN  asMo  on  sunvsr 

Husbsnd  bMSs  his  opinion  on  a  reotnily 
completed  Oovernment'eondtieted  spot  sur« 
vey  of  SOO  local  piofieny  sales  durlnf  Isst 
yesr. 

Covering  the  DUtriet  resl-estste  front  by 
%ftt»  the  spot  check  revealed  that  property 
soared  29  4  percent  In  southeast  Washington 
within  a  3-month  period.  Real-estate  prices 
during  the  same  length  of  time  rose  389 
percent  in  the  northeast  section,  and  19.3 
In  the  northwest. 

Husband  explained  that  his  research  staff 
arbitrarily  spotted  800  local  real-estate  sales 
^om  the  legal  record.  They  then  followed 
those  pieces  of  property  throughout  1945, 
The  study  was  completed  on  Monday. 

REPEATED  SALES  SHOWN 

The  survey  of  local  hotising  also  showed: 
1.  Porty-six  pieces  of  property  changed 
hands  last  year  Inside  of  90  days  with  an 
average  Increase  of  21  percerit  netted  In  the 
transactions.  One-third  of  these  sales 
showed  a  price  Increase  of  more  than  30 
percent. 


2.  Twenty-nine  of  the  forty-six  private 
homes  and  commercial  buildings  were  resold 
within  5  days.  Twenty-one  pieces  of  prop- 
erty changed  owners  inside  of  24  hours. 

3.  One  home  was  purchased  by  a  real- 
estate  speculator  for  $3,500  and  was  sold  the 
same  day  for  $6,500. 

4.  Seven  buildings  changed  hands  three 
times  last  year,  each  time  "at  a  huge  profit." 

WTATT   errs  FACTS 

Husband  explained  that  this  first  survey 
of  Washington's  wildcat  real-estate  market, 
obtained  from  the  Legal  Record,  was  fur- 
nished to  National  Housing  Expediter  Wil- 
son Wyatt,  who  Is  now  seeking  passage  of 
the  Patman  bill. 

"Only  through  passage  of  this  bill,  now 
before  the  Senate,  will  the  homeless  veteran 
get  a  break  and  these  disgracefully  high  real- 
estate  prices  on  existing  homes  be  curbed," 
Husband  said. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  on  building  new 
homes  in  the  Washington  area  shows  an 
equally  inflationary  aspect. 

An  FHA  spokesman,  commenting  on  the 
possibility  of  building  50.000  low-cost  homes 
here,  pointed  out  that  the  cost  of  building 
supplies  and  skilled  labor  In  the  District  had 
Increased  more  than  15  percent  since  the 
first  of  the  year. 

ACREAGE    tJP    100    PERCENT 

Undeveloped  acreage,  he  said.  Is  100  per- 
cent above  the  1940  price  level  and  finished, 
ready-to-build  lots  have  Jumped  25  percent 
since  last  September. 

"I  don't  think  the  average  contractor  Is 
trying  to  exploit  the  veteran.  He  Is  merely 
hamstrung  by  the  high  cost  of  labor  and 
materials,"  the  FHA  spokesman  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  March 
29.  19461 

Some  District  of  Columbia  real-estate  op- 
erators today  had  pinned  on  them  chapter- 
and -verse  proof  of  their  speculative  buying 
and  selling  deaLs  that  are  skyrocketing  Wash- 
ington house  prices,  with  speculation  most 
frequent  in   under-$10000  houses. 

A  spot  check  cf  houses  changing  hands 
here  in  1945  made  by  the  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Insurance  Corp.,  and  based  on  ex- 
amination of  actual  records  of  transfers, 
shows  house  after  house  resold  the  same  day 
as  purchased,  some  with  price  Increases  ns 
high  as  100  percent.  One  jumped  from  $4,000 
to  $8,000  the  same  day;  another  from  $3,500 
to  $6.C00. 

Forty-six  of  the  houses  changed  owners 
within  90  dsys.  Of  the  40.  29  were  sold  again 
within  8  days,  with  price  Increases  averaging 
219  percent.  Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-nine 
again  rhlft^d  ownetJi  on  the  frtftie  day,  One- 
Ihlrd  "f  the  4fl  brought  '  at  leant  s 

30-percent  incresoe  In  3  r  Price  |n- 

rrenoe*  of  all  4«,  from  the  nr»i  U)  the  second 
sale,  NversKec^  31  A  pt^cent, 

DMTRirr  or  cott/Msts  isn  spot  wan  it 

"Wsshlnffton  Is  one  of  the  worst  spots  In 
the  country  for  speculative  resI'Mtate  dMl« 
Ing,"  declared  John  H.  Fshey,  Commissioner 
for  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Admlnls* 
tratlon,  parent  of  PSLIC.  "Housee  hsve  sU 
ways  sold  for  much  more  here  than  could 
be  lustlfled. 

"Not  only  In  Wai-htngton  but  all  over  the 
country  people  are  being  exploited  right  and 
.  left  In  the  purchase  cf  homes.  Their  urgent 
need  of  houses  and  their  lack  of  experience 
In  buying  them  means  that  they  are  paying 
outrageous  prices  out  of  all  proportion  to 
house  values  In  a  few  years. 

"All  this  talk  about  the  rising  spiral  of 
house  prices  being  a  part  of  a  natural  infla- 
tionary movement  is  poppycock,"  he  went  on. 
"What  we  have  now  is  a  build-up  In  prices 
and  lending  on  second  and  third  mortgages 
as  well  as  the  first,  with  great  potential 
harm  to  the  country.  Some  people  have 
mortgages  outstanding  equal  to  the  entire 
cost  of  the  house." 
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"VICTOBT   LOAJtS  ' 

that  real-e»tat«  operator*  are  now 
referring  to  third  truau  —  "Ylctory 

they  put  the  deal*  over  the  top. 

tame   iectionB  of   the   country   that 

^.nsible  lor  the  financial  panic  of 

1930  are  now  ahowmg  up  wi'h  the 
uUtion.'*  ha  added. 

urvey    of    Washington    real    estate 

made  under  the  supervision  of  Dr. 

H.    Husband,    general    manager    of 

shows    leTen    cases    of    houses    sold 

nes.  and  one  four  times, 
the  way  the  price  Increases  run: 
A     Sc)ld   June  7  for   18.500;    resold 

fur  19.500;  resold  again  the  same  day 

B:   Sold     in    Beptrmber    1944    for 
resold  January  31   f <  r  $9,500;    resold 
e  same  day  for  $9,500;  resold  FVbru- 
•  10.900 

C;   Sold  January  17  for  $3,000;  resold 
29  for  $3,500;  resold  again  the  same 

$«.:oo 

It    increases    were    in    the   southeast 
of  Wrf  n  -29  4  pprcent;   In  the 

t  .     »  percent;  in  the  north- 

Id  J  percent. 


t  M  ctton. 


A  Petition  by  the  Executive  Committfe  of 
the   Ihode  Island  Branch  of  the  CIO 


JCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 


HCN. 


or   SlIOOE  ISL.*N0 

IN  THfc  SKNATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thirsdau.  April  4  ^eo'slaiive  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr  Prt  .sidont,  there  was 
prinu  d  in  the  Congressional  Rxcord  on 
November  30.  1845.  a  petuicn  of  a  group 
ol  Rh  >de  Island  businps.smen  and  indus- 
trial eaders  to  the  PiHsjdent  and  the 
•!i,«.  It  will  be  found  In  the  Ap- 
of  the  Record  vohime  91,  part  13. 
A5C69     I  shall  read  Just  a  sentence 


pendfj 

page 
of  It 
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your 
1945. 
effect 
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can  f> 
terpr^e 


great  disappointment.  Mr.  President. 
I  lessage  to  Congress  of  September  6. 
I  dvocatcs  the  adoption  of  measures  the 
of  which  in  our  opinion  would  be  to 
qute  national  socialism  for  our  Amerl- 
of  Eovernment  and  our  private  en- 

syatem. 
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Piwtd^ 
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P*i:e 


THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 


Thtj  petition  proceeds  to  prove  that  as 
effect  vely  a.s  it  can. 

A  g  oup  of  Rhode  Inland  employees  has 

formulated  and  sent  me  a  reply  to  that 

petition,  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the 

and  the  Congress,  and  it  seems 

only  fair  that  it  should  be  given 

publicity.    Therefore  I  ask  that  the 

in  reply  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 

the  Recosd. 

an  estimate  from  tht    Public 


Kin 


h  ive 

Prmt<  r  that  the  cost  of  printing  the  peti- 
tion vill  be  $400. 

Th«re  \x\ng  no  objection,  the  petition 
was  o  "dered  to  l)e  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fol  ows: 

A  Pit  tion  to  thk  Psksiscnt  aho  CoNOXsa 
'  Hx  United  Statks  bt  the  Exxcunvs 
OaJMii  III  or  tmx  Rhoox  Island  Bbamcb 
CoNoaass  or  iNDUsraiAi.  OacAMiza- 


'eply  to  a  petition  of  a  group  of  Rhode 

business  and  indiistrial  leaders  to  the 

nt  and  to  the  Congress  published  lu 

Afjpendix  of  the  RacoiB.  volume  91.  part 

ASO60. 


A  great  commonwealth  cannot  be  svicceee- 
lully  governed  by  men  with  closed  minds. 
Mr  President,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress on  November  23.  1945.  there  was  printed 
in  the  ConQUmnoMM.  Ricoan  a  petition  by 
a  group  of  Rbode  Island  citizens.  The  peti- 
tion was  addressed  to  the  President  snd 
to  the  Members  of  the  Congress.  It  was 
signed  by  a  number  of  leading  Rhode  Island 
manufacturers,  by  a  well-ltnown  lawyer,  who 
reprr.sents  many  of  Rhode  Isl.inds  major  In- 
dustries and  banlu.  and  by  a  former  Repub- 
lican Contfressman. 

1ft!  ent  rep'  ;y  the  view 

of  the  .  Uland  II.'  jp,  it  could 

be  dismissed  quickly  as  unworthy  of  debate. 
The  facts  are  that  thlr  petition  expresses  the 
economic  and  social  viewpoint  of  a  large  sec- 
tor of  American  Industry,  finance,  and  busi- 
ness. It  Is  a  viewpoint  which  has  prevailed 
In  America  for  some  "5  years  Up  to  1932. 
It  was  accepted  as  gosjiel  truth  by  the  rank 
snd  file  of  the  American  pei^p'e- 

Therefore  it  is  Important   that  tMs  point 
of  view  should  be  carefullv  !      The 

executive    committee   of    the    t  Island 

branch  of  the  CIO  in  the  following  pages  wlU 
undertake  this  task.' 

The  task  is  not  simple,  for  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  viewpoint  expressed  In  the 
petition  Involves  much  more  than  specific 
answers  to  such  statements:  (a)  that  the 
New  Deal  was  an  utter  failure;  (b)  that  a 
larpe  public  debt  calls  for  curtailment  of 
existing  Government  institutions;  (c»  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
strengthened  (they  really  desire  to  weaken 
the  central  Nationsl  Government):  (d)  that 
;  -  •  I'e  Indiusiry  should  be  free  from  any 
l^Llic  regulation  (the  petitioners  are  not 
so  brash  as  to  state  this  directly,  but  do  so 
by  Indirection):  (e)  that  there  should  be  no 
long-ranite  Federal  planning  for:  (li  full 
emplovment:  (2»  national  security,  health 
and  public  welfare;  (3i  greater  educational 
opportunities;  (4)  unemployment  insurance; 
<5)  an  extennlon  of  an  Institution  like  TVA 
to  th»  Missouri  River  Valley  and  other  simi- 
lar region* 

The   p»-  -'  offer  nothing  In   place  of 

the  cb)e«.  «'lr  attark.  except  a   return 

"to  the  good  old  days  of  the  past  "  This  Idea 
sometimes  expressed  as  "a  return  to  nor- 
n^.  cy."  Is  hlf»hlv  persuasive  Did  not  the 
United  States  cl  America  become  the  greatest 
li.dUJtrlal  Nation  with  the  highest  stsndard 
of  living  for  lU  people  when  enterprise  was 
entirely  free — State  governments  strong— 
with  no  "'planned  economy  by  the  Federal 
Government?"  Permit  us  to  quote  from  one 
of  America's  leading  scientists:  ' 

"Any  realistic  appraisal  of  the  present  sit- 
uation, however,  reveals  that  the  American 
people  are  by  no  means  adequately  prepared 
to  capitalize  their  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  the  full  There  U  rather  widespread  ap- 
pri  val  of  the  general  pKopoeltlon  that  the 
I  states  should  take  an  active  part  In 

I  iig  some  form  of  international  col- 

l.iL  raticn  after  the  war.  but  minded  with 
vague  hopes  for  a  Ijetter  world  Is  a  strong  de- 
sire to  restore  the  social  and  economic  rela- 
tionships of  prewar  days.  Many  of  us.  perhaps 
the  majority,  believe  we  are  fighting  this  war 
primarily  to  preserve  the  w.iy  of  life  that  we 
have  enjoyed  In  the  past.  We  resist  the  Idea 
that  this  crisis  in  human  affairs  can  be  met 
victoriously  only  by  a  basic  revaluation  of 
alms  and  Ideals,  a  thorough  reconstruction  of 
social  relattoiuhlps.  economic  methods,  and 
political  techniques,  at  borne  as  well  as 
abroad." 

It  Is  essential  first  to  take  a  look  at  the 
economic  philosophy  which  was  America's 
guiding  star  for  the  some  75  years  up  to  the 
New  Deal,  and  second,  to  try  and  understand 
the  true  character  of  the  economic  world  In 
which  we  live  today. 


1.    THE    ECONOMIC    AND    BCCIAL    PHILOSOPHT    OF 
AMXaiCAN   BUSINESS   OF  THE   PAST    75    TEAIB 

American  economic  and  eoclal  philosophy 
had  lU  roou  In  the  theories  of  the  'classical" 
economlsU.  These  economlsu  looked  upon 
society  as  a  group  of  "independent,  fully  en- 
lightened, and  completely  mobiU,  Individuals, 
each  acting  for  himself,  and  possessed  of 
equal   bargain  ver   and   equally    Inter- 

ested In  the  f'  systenis.  as  producers 

and  consumers."  Within  such  a  framework. 
there  was  envisaged  complete  freedom,  for  in- 
dividual Initiative  and  free  entirprlse;  also, 
there  would  come  about  a  perfect  adjustment 
with  respect  to  the  vital  factors:  (1)  cost 
of  production;  (2)  wages.  (3)  prices:  (4) 
profits. 

This  approach  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance 
because  the  past  75  years  have  been  year.-  of 
rapid  change.  The  atomic  bomb  Is  only  the 
last  and  must  startling  of  a  series  of  rapid 
developments  in  science  and  technology 
which  profoundly  affected  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic order. 

This  was  called  lalssez-falre  economy. 
Such  an  economy  conceived  that  there  would 
be  quick  and  fnctlonless  adjustments  be- 
tween profits,  wages,  and  prices.  It  followed 
there  should  l>e  no  Intervention  on  the  part  of 
government.  "The  least  government  was 
the  best  government."  Prosperity,  progress, 
reasonable  profits,  good  wages,  lew  prices  to 
the  consumer,  would  result  by  the  alchemy 
of  natural  economic  law 

In  the  days  of  Adam  Smith,  which  saw  the 
b;rth  cf  this  theory  of  laUsez-faire.  with  hltih 
emphasis  upon  individualism,  and  unre- 
stricted economic  activity,  this  concept  of 
free  enterprise  bore  some  relation  to  the 
economic  facts  of  life.  The  Industrial  sys- 
tem at  that  time  was  composed  cf  r  lall  In- 
dependent crafl.smen.  individual  merchants. 
CLimparativ»ly  sm<iil  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments. There  were  no  large  accumula- 
tion of  capital  in  the  hands  of  banks  or 
lnd\Mt.-y 

The  corporation,  a  fictitious  Individual. 
created  by  virtue  of  law.  either  did  not  exist 
or  was  Just  emerging.  The  individual  en- 
trepreni  ui  of  partnership,  was  the  prevailitu; 
pattern  Tat  labor  force  was  rmall  with  u 
close  relationship  between  the  Individual 
owner  or  owners  and  their  Wijrkers.  The 
worker  was  conceived  as  a  free  Individual 
Labor,  as  a  commodity,  similar  to  raw  ma- 
terials, was  a  later  economic  concept.  Ol 
course.  Isbor  haa  never  conceived  It&elf  as 
"'a  commodity  "  like  cotton  or  iron.' 

The  existing  vast  and  powerful  system  of 
"credit"  also  did  not  exist  because  com- 
munity wealth,  upon  which  credit  Is  baaed, 
was  meager. 

Also,  of  the  utmost  Importance  is  the  fact 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Industrial  rev- 
olution, there  was  an  existing  economy  ol 
"scarcity."  Hannah  More,  nearly  a  century 
ago.  vrrote: 

"Scarcity  has  been  permitted  by  sn  all-wise 
providence  to  unite  all  ranits  of  people  to- 
gether, to  show  the  poor  how  immediately 
they  are  dependent  upon  the  rich." 

Edward  Hallett  Carr.  professor  of  Interna- 
tloi:al   politics   in   the   IJniverslty  College   of 


>  Kirtley 
107. 


F.  Mather.  Cucugb  and  to  Spare. 


•Result  of  Monopoly; 

The  net  result  of  monopoly,  the  net  re- 
sult of  economic  and  financial  control  In  the 
hands  of  the  few.  has  meant  ownership  cf 
latmr  as  a  commodity. 

If  labor  Is  to  be  a  commodity  In  the  United 
States,  in  the  final  analysis  It  means  we  shall 
become  a  nation  of  boarding  houses  Instead 
of  a  nation  of  homes. 

If  our  people  ever  submit  to  that,  they  will 
have  said  good-bye  to  their  historic  freedom. 
Men  do  not  fight  for  boarding  houses.  They 
will  fight  for  their  homes. 

Address  at  DaUas,  Jiwe  12.  1936  The  Real 
P.  D   R  .  p.  34 

Conditions  of  Peace,  by  Edward  Hallett 
Carr.  p.  72. 
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Wales,  commenting  on  this  social  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  of  laissez-faire,  states  that 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Industrial  revolu- 
tion, the  smallness  of  industry  and  capital 
Investment,  made  Roclety  highly  mobile  and 
adaptable.  (Professor  Carr  points  out  that 
at  no  time  was  there  a  complete  and  absolute 
"free  enterprise""  and  that  In  the  United 
Stales  the  principle  and  operation  of  pro- 
tective tarlfts  was  the  first  great  Invasion 
of  the  lalssez-falre  economic  philosophy). 
Therefore.  In  1820  lalssez-falre  Individualism 
had  some  justification: 

"These  conditions  were  destroyed,"  Profes- 
sor Carr  writes,  "as  the  nineteenth  century 
advanced,  by  the  development  of  specialized 
mammoth  industries  requiring  enormous 
capital  Investment  and  a  mass  army  of  labor, 
both  of  them  Incapable  of  rapid  and  friction- 
less  transferance  to  meet  changing  demand. 
The  unit  was  no  longer  the  individual,  but 
the  joint-stock  company,  the  trust,  the  bank- 
ing corporation,  the  trade  union.  The  hy- 
pothesis of  a  vast  society  of  equal.  Inde- 
pendent, and  mobile  individuals  was  falsified 
to  an  ever-increasing  extent.  The  Individ- 
ual counted  less  and  less.  The  forces  which 
dominated  production  and  distribution  and 
exercised  a  preponderant  Influence  In  the 
economic  society  were  a  few  highly  organ- 
ized Interest  groups  growing  ever  larger  and 
more  powerful.  What  Is  commonly  referred 
to  as  individual  enterprise  has  been  de- 
stroyed, not.  as  Its  advocates  sometimes  pre- 
tend, by  socialism  or  by  the  Interference  of 
grandmotherly  governments,  but  by  the  In- 
nate trend  of  competitive  capitalism  toward 
monopoly."  ^ 

Thus  we  behold  "the  free-moving,  self-ad- 
justing, perfectlvely  sensitive  competitive 
capitalism"  envisaged  by  classical  economists 
of  the  nineteenth  century  passed  out,  not  by 
the  Interference  of  government,  but  by  the 
elimination,  to  an  ever-increasing  degree,  of 
competition  and  free  enterprise  by  monopoly 
capitalism, 

II.  CONTROL   or  GOVERNMENT  BY   INDUSTRY   AND 
FINANCE 

The  practical  and  unforeseen  result  of  this 
system,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Carr, 
Lord  Maynard  Keynes,  of  Great  Britain,  and 
by  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  was  two- 
fold—first the  glorification  of  the  producer. 
Henry  Ford,  Andrew  Carnegie.  J.  Plerpont 
MorK.in.  and  otlier  Indtistrlal  and  financial 
wizards,  so-called,  for  a  period  were  looked 
up  to  as  sort  of  modern  saviors.  At  all  times 
In  history  the  people  have  had  an  Inner  need 
for  heroes,  giants,  or  kings — "the  king  could 
do  no  wrong." 

Secondly,  and  as  a  derivative  In  part  from 
big  business  hero  worship,  big  business  In 
the  early  twentieth  century  acquired  almost 
undisputed  control  of  the  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  grew  up  in  the  United  States  an 
immense  invisible  government.  This  led  a 
preeminent  conservative,  the  late  Elihu  Root, 
to  make  magisterial  protest.  This  invisible 
government  in  the  United  States  is  well  de- 
scribed by  H.irold  J.  Laski:  ' 

"The  direct  corruption  of  legislators  and 
judges;  the  purchase  of  Influence  by  sub- 
scription in  the  local  and  national  machines 
of  political  parties;  the  financing  of  propa- 
ganda lobbies;  the  control  of  newspaper  opin- 
ion through  the  medium  of  advertisement — 
these  were  only  the  more  obvious  of  the 
ways  In  which  business  maintained  Its  em- 
pire without  exercising  a  responsible  share 
in  the  process  of  government  It  (the  in- 
visible government)  had  Its  presidents,  sen- 
ators, judges,  cabinet  oflScers;  but  It  had 
them  in  such  a  way  that  the  public  did  not 
perceive  the  reality  of  Its  lien.  The  contrast 
between  the  formal  and  the  real  government 
of  America  grew  ever  more  stark.  Popular 
will  was  never  fully  effective  because  It  was 
alwavs  staved  before  it  reached  the  center  of 


authority.  It  was  bewildered  by  Its  Inabili- 
ty to  realize  Itself  through  the  institutions 
appointed  for  that  purpose." 

Mr.  Laski  then  goes  on  to  discuss  what 
should  constitute  a  wl£e  conservatism.  Las- 
ki writes: 

'"A  wise  conservatism  In  politics  is.  as  Ed- 
mund Burke  said,  'an  ability  to  Improve  not 
less  than  a  disposition  to  preserve.     Its  es- 
sence  Is  that  prudence  which   knows  when 
concessions  have  to  be  made.     It  Is  no  use 
striking    an     attitude    and    declaring     that 
change   in   itself'  Is  a  violation  of  principle. 
A  temper  which  can  regard   the  very  mod- 
crate  experiments  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  as  com- 
munism   quite    clearly    Invites    disaster.      It 
gives  birth  to  a  reckless  hatred  of  necessary 
adaptation,  which  threatens  the  very  basis 
of  constitutional  government.    Conservatism 
in  politics  cannot  mean  a  policy  of  no  sur- 
render:   It  means  such  a  policy  of  compro- 
mises as  will  maintain  the  necessary  unity 
In  society  upon   which   the   process  of   gov- 
ernment by  consent  can  be  founded.    There 
has  been  singularly  little  of  this  conservatism 
In  the  United  States  since  1933.    It  has.  rath- 
er, passed  through  the  whole  gamut  of  Bent- 
ham's  Book  of  Fallacies   in   its  endeavor"'^ 
prevent  the  onset  of  change.     This  measure 
was  wrong  because  It  represented   the   thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  that  must  be  resisted  be- 
cause the  time  was  not  ripe  for  its  enact- 
ment:   something    else    was    unwise    because 
the  founding  fathers  could  not  conceive  of 
It;  or  there  was  what  Bentham  called  the  fal- 
lacy of  vague  generality  in  which  the  dogma 
of  the  matchless  constitution  played  Its  ac- 
customed part.     There  were  not  the  men  to 
carry  out  the  measures.    What  was  proposed 
was  good  in  theory  but  bad  in  practice.    Or 
it  was  Utopian   because  It  failed  to  realize 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.    From  what- 
ever angle  the  criticism  proceeded.  Its  under- 
lying  assumption    was    the    insistence    that 
nothing  must  be  done  to  disturb  the  con- 
fidence of  business  men.    It  did  not  inquire 
whether  they  ought  not  to  revise  the  limits 
of  their  timidity.     It  built  upon  the  belief 
that  despite  all   that  had   happened   it  was 
the  part  of  political  wisdom  to  continue  to 
take  them  at  their  own  valuation."* 

The  control  of  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment by  the  invisible  hand  of  economic  power 
and  a  concurrent  resistance  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions.  Inevitably  led  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  political  democracy  as  it  had  func- 
tioned in  the  nineteenth  and  early  part  of 
the  twentieth  century. 

After  World  War  I,  and  especially  during 
world-wide  depression  In  the  late  nineteen 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  political  democ- 
racy was  repudiated  In  one  country  after 
another  In  Europe  and  some  form  of  "ant- 
archy"  took  Its  place:  Fascism  in  Italy — 
nazlsm  In  Germany.  Poland,  Hungary,  Austria, 
Greece,  Yugoslavia,  Rumania.  The  stage  was 
then  set  for  World  War  II. 

The  most  recent  testimony  at  the  Nurem- 
berg trials  shows  how  Hitler  was  financed  by 
the  Krupps,  Thysens,  and  other  owners  of 
giant  international  cartels — nazism  merely 
completed  the  circle  giving  full  control  to 
industry  and  finance. 

In  our  own  country,  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  great  depression,  political  democracy 
was  deteriorating,  due  to  the  control  of  the 
machinery  of  Government  by  the  Invisible 
hand  of  economic  power.  For  many  years, 
prior  to  1933,  we  beheld  less  and  less  Ameri- 
can citizens  availing  themselves  of  the  right 
cf  suffrage,  the  very  foundation  of  liberal 
democracy.  In  non-Presidential  years,  45 
percent  or  less  of  the  voters  went  to  the 
polls.  In  a  Presidential  year,  50  percent  was 
a  high  average. 

We  also  saw  in  these  years  prior  to  the 
world-wide  depression  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  main  parties  largely  disappear- 
ing. So  it  came  about  there  was  little  dif- 
ference in  their  party  platforms  and  the  45 
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or  50  percent  of  citizens  who  went  to  the 
polls  had  a  choice  merely  between  men,  not 
between  principle.  This  led  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  to  remark  that  "there  are  millions  of 
Republican  voters,  but  there  is  no  longer  any 
Republican  Party."  President  Butler  saw  a 
much  similar  situation  among  the  Demo- 
crats. 

So  we  see  liberal  democracy  repudiated 
abroad  and  slowly  "rotting  away."  even  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  Jefferson,  the 
great  jather  of  Democracy,  wrote  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence:  "We  hold  these 
truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  Inalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

But  liberal  democracy,  which  had  as  a 
basic  premise  that  business  shall  be  free 
from  control,  failed  to  give  the  people  living 
In  the  democracies  equality,  even  equality 
of  opportunity.  It  failed  to  give  them  the 
most  important  thing  in  liberty,  viz  liberty 
In  the  economic  sphere.  Liberal  democracy. 
In  consequence,  denied  the  great  wage-earn- 
ing masses  even  the  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said,  "The  sheep 
and  the  wolf  are  not  agreed  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  'liberty.'  " 

A  recent  writer  has  well  said:  "The  grava- 
men of  the  charge  brought  against  the  nine- 
teenth century  liberal  democracy,  l>oth  by 
American  reformers  and  by  European  revo- 
lutionaries, v. as  that  It  left  the  little  man 
helpless  In  the  stranglehold  of  organized 
economic  power.  •  •  •  If  democracy  is 
to  regain  meaning,  liberty  must  \x  redefined 
as  something  like  maximum  social  and  eco- 
nomic  opportunity." 

The  revolt  all  over  Europe  against,  and  the 
repudiation  of,  liberal  democracy,  as  It  func- 
tioned In  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
early  part  of  the  twentieth  century,  was  due. 
therefore,  to  the  fact  that  it  created  in- 
equality, not  equality.  It  also  severely 
limited  liberty. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  that  the  lalsse? 
falre  system  of  political  economy  had  out- 
lived Its  usefulnes-i,  Julian  Huxley,  grandson 
of  Thomas  Huxley,  himself  a  great  student 
of  the  sicence  of  life,  put  the  present  world 
situation  In  a  nutshell.  He  said  there  are 
but  three  cQurses  open  to  the  nations  of  the 
world:  , 

(1)  Socialism,  a  system  of  complete  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  of  the 
tools  of  production  and  distribution.  Soviet 
Russia  Is  the  living  example.  ' 

(2)  The  corporate  or  totalitarian  state, 
wherein  the  corporate  power  of  organized 
business  is  the  ruler,  through  a  dictator. 
The  closest  example  was  Nazi  Germany. 
(Prior  to  1933  the  United  States  was  rapidly 
becoming  such  a  corporate  state.  Read 
Thurman  Arnold.  Folk  Lore  of  Capitalism; 
also  the  sensational  material  in  Ferdinand 
Lundberg"s  bock,  America's  Sixty  Families. 
To  the  extent  any  organized  corporate  power 
and  finance  controlled  the  people  of  Europe, 
read  Upton  Sinclair's  World's  End,  recent 
Pulitzer  prize  winner.) 

(3)  The  third  alternative  Is  a  democratic 
state  which  exercises  control  over  organized 
economic  power,  preserves  free  enterprise, 
to  the  extent  enterprise  is  free  from  monopo- 
listic control.  Such  a  state  must  establish  a 
planned  economy,  wherein  the  goal  Is  the 
Interest  of  the  little  man.  the  consumer,  as 
distinguished  from  the  enthronement  of  the 
producer  and  the  financier. 

Twenty  years  ago.  Prof.  R.  H.  Tawney 
(The  Acquisitive  Society,  p.  49)  noted  with 
surprise  that  people  "talk  as  though  man 
existed  for  industry  instead  of  industry 
existing  for  man." 

Summary  ^ 

Thus  we  see.  in  the  age  which  saw  the 
birth  of  lalssez-falre  economics,  the  indus- 
trial system  was  based  on  a  society  of  small 
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•ntrerirenexirs.   Independent   craftOTier.   and 
individual  merchants.     Inve«ted  caplUl  was 
atively    aniall    and    the    lyatem    was 
Mthlji  flexible      As   the  nineteenth  century 
advan-ed.   theae   conditions   were  destroyed, 
tuit    for    yrjuraelf    the    United   States,   or 
industrialized  country,  as  It  exists 
We  see.  side  by   «icle.  m  the  United 
several  distinct  syitems: 
We  stai  have  the  small  manufacturer 
rchant  operating  In  a  sjatem  of  free 
highly  competitive  prcductlon  or  distrl- 
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We  see   also    mammoth     Industries — 
SUtes  Steel.  General  Motors,  the  Ford 
Co ,  the  General  tlectnc  Co. 
We  see  still  another  type  cf  mammoth 
atiun     net    even    remotely    connected 
the   competitive   forces   of    free   enter- 
viz,     the    monopoly    founded    on    a 
.    on    a    baalc    patent    or    series    cf 
or   on    a    natural    resource,      ihese 
the  great  power   trusu.  controlling 
power,    the    great    oil    companies — 
Oil.   the    International   Telephons 
"telegraph  Co..  the  Western  Union. 

We  see  many  of  these  giant  mammoths 

nir.tr     Intel     inferiiatlDiutl     ciirteK-*.    dl- 

;   amongst   themselves   the   markets   of 

of'.d.  lUilng  prices  and  cuntrullliig    ths 

«|  production,  aolelv  in   lh9  interest 

capital  and  dividends. 

We  B««.  as  impartial  students  snd  tear* 

hlJikcrs   have  obssrved    several    consc- 

qiMn  as  of  this  complex  syatem: 

(S)   Ow"'-i>  [)  of  these  gUitt  rorporatlOQS 
and     In  '  ual    cartels    represented     by 

piece  I  tit   ^sper  called  sU  cks  and  bonds; 

(bj  MaasgsiDcnt   separaird    (rum   owner* 
ship 

(c)|  Control  passing  from  the  hands  of  both 

owmrablp  and  management  Anally  into  the 

of  great  banking  concerns  like   J.  P. 

h  Co. 

lomeone  aptly  said,  even  the  old  Idea  of 

rty"    as    conceived    by    the    founding 

has  become  a  myth      "To  say   that 

hundreds  of  thousands  of  anonymous 

ra  own  the  great  Industrial  corpo- 

of    Great    Britain    and    the    United 

.  Is  almost  as  meaningless  as  to  call 

I  roletarlat  the  owner  of   the  means  of 

on  In  Soviet  Russia." 

the    foregoing   conditions,   we   see 

giant  corporations  able  to  "Qx  prices," 

at  any  time  the  amount  of  pro- 

n"  (they  can  Increase  it  or  restrict  it 

or  even  close  It  down.  If  It  interfered 

profits  ) 

uctlon  not  consumption  becomes  the 
end.  proof  not  human  welfare  the  con- 
force, 
this    hutorlcal    phase,    the    theory    of 
Smith   of   a   self -regulating   economy 
dead  as  a  dodo      For  the  classical  econ- 
held  that  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
would  automatically   control  produc- 
whlle    free   competition    In    the   open 
would  regulate  prices:    In  turn,  the 
motive  would  act  a^  a  driving  force  to 
production    or    create    new    enter- 
Furt^ermore,  we  have  seen  a  rigidity 
ni^ly  rigid,  as  huge  Invest- 
or capital  became  fixed  In  these  mam- 
corporatlons. 

dangerous  has  this  rigidity  of  huge 
1  Investment  become,  we  behold  these 
corporations  buying  up  new  patents 
Chen  holding  new,  chea{>er.  and  more 
types  of  goods  off  the  markets.  We 
see  billions  of  dollars  spent  In  adver- 
and  high-pressure  salesmanship  to 
people  to  buy  goods  which  only  too 
freqikently  the  people  do  not  want.  Thus, 
obsolescence  la  subsidized  by  Invested  capl- 
AU  of  this  la  directly  opposite  to  the 
that  capital,  representing  the  sav- 
of  the  people,  was  the  driving  force  of 
State  socialism  has  been  chiefly 
because  economists  feared  Its 
rtgMlty.  It  now  appears  billions  of  dollars 
tiiv«4t«d  In  a  mammoth  corporation  is  be- 
equally  rigid  and  static. 
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OtCaXIZATICNS  ^ 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  Congress — 
■  It  would  appear  from  the  press,  which,  it- 
self, has  been  one  of  the  chief  Instruments 
in  giving  and  perpetrating  the  economic  con- 
trol of  America  to  industry,  business,  and 
finance,  that  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganisations now  seek  control  (or  organized 
labor. 

This  Is  not  the  truth  Neither  capital  nor 
labor  can  exercise  control  In  a  free  society. 
Such  Is  our  Arm  belief. 

Economtc  democracy 

We  hold,  however,  that  political  democ- 
racy Is  not  sufficient  In  Itself.  In  a  highly 
industrialized  society  to  expand  production 
and  as  production  expands,  to  distribute  this 
increased  wealth  equitably  amongst  the  con- 
sumers of  the  Nation. 

To  political  democracy  we  mtut  add  eco- 
nomic democracy 

The  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
subscribes  wholeheartedly  to  the  new  eco- 
ncunlc  bill  of  rights  given  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  Congress  January  11.  1944: 

"We  have  accepted,  ao  to  speak,  a  second 
bin  of  rights.  '  he  said,  "under  which  a  new 
basis  of  security  and  prosperity  ran  be  e^tab- 
Itahed  for  all,  regardlaaa  of  station,  ract  or 
creed 

"A. .long  fheae  are 

"T^e  right  to  a  tueful  and  remunerative 
)<>b  In  the  industries  or  shopa  or  farms  or 
mines  of  the  Nutlnn; 

"The  right  to  earn  enough  to  provide  ade- 
quate  food  and  clothing  ami  recreation; 

"The  rijrht  of  every  farmer  to  raue  and  sell 
hl«  ■  '^  at  a  return  which  will  give  hlra 

and  iiily  a  decent  living: 

"The  right  of  every  businessman,  large  or 
small,  to  trade  In  an  atmosphere  of  freedom 
from  unfair  competition  and  domination  by 
monopolies  at  home  or  abroad: 

"The  right  of  every  family  to  a  decent 
borne: 

"Tlie  right  to  adequate  medical  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  achieve  and  enjoy  good 
health; 

"The  right  to  adequate  protection  from  the 
economic  fears  of  old  age.  sickness,  accident, 
and  unemployment: 

"The  right  to  a  good  education." 
This  second  bill  of  rights  was  elaborated 
upon  In  the  code  adopted  April  1944  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  The  In- 
ternational Labor  Organization,  April  1944, 
stated: 

"Believing  that  experience  has  fully  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  the  statement  In  the 
preamble  to  the  constitution  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  that  lasting 
peace  can  be  establl&hed  only  if  it  is  based  on 
social  justice,  the  conference  affirms  that  all 
human  belnps.  irrespective  of  race,  creed,  or 
sex.  hare  the  right  to  pursue  bcth  their  ma- 
terial well-t>etng  and  their  spiritual  develop- 
ment In  conditions  of  freedom  and  dignity, 
of  economic  security  and  equal  opportunity, 
that  the  attainment  of  the  conditions  In 
which  this  shall  Ije  possible  must  constitute 
the  central  aim  of  national  and  international 
policy,  and  that  all  policies  and  measures, 
in  particular  those  of  an  economic  and  finan- 
cial character,  must  be  judged  in  this  light 
and  accepted  only  insofar  as  they  may  be 
held  to  promote  and  not  to  hinder  the 
achievement  of  this  fundamental  objective. 

"Matters  for  urgent  attention 

"Among  the  matters  to  which  tirgent  at- 
tention should  be  given  by  the  International 
LatKir  Organization,  the  conference  attaches 
special  Importance  to  the  following: 

"1.  The  maintenance  of  full  employment 
and  the  raising  of  standards  cf  living. 

"2.  The  employment  of  workers  in  the  oc- 
cupations In  which  they  can  have  the  satis- 
faction of  giving  the  fullest  measiire  of  their 
skill  and  attainments  and  make  their  great- 
est contribution  to  the  common  well-t>elng 


and.  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  this 
end.  the  provision  under  adequate  guarantees 
for  all  concerned  of  facilities  for  training  and 
the  transfer  of  labor,  including  migration  for 
employment  and  settlement. 

"3  The  application  of  policies  In  -regard 
to  wages  and  earnings,  hours  and  other  con- 
ditions of  work  calculated  to  Insure  a  Just 
bhare  of  the  fruits  of  progress  to  all.  and  the 
assurance  cf  a  minimum  living  wage  to  all 
In  need  of  such  protection. 

"4.  The  effective  recognition  of  the  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  cooperation  of 
management  and  labor  in  the  continuous  im- 
provement of  productive  efficiency,  and  the 
collaboration  of  workers  and  employers  In 
the  Initiation  and  application  of  social  and 
economic  measures. 

"5.  The  extension  to  the  whole  population 
of  social-security  measures  providing  a  basic 
Income  In  case  of  inability  to  work  or  to 
obtain  work,  and  providing  comprehensive 
medical  care. 

"6.  The  provision  of  adequate  protection 
for  the  life  and  health  of  workers  In  all 
occupations. 

"7.  Pr"^"<i""«  for  child  welfare,  and  ma- 
ternity I  n.  and  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate i.uwiLiwii.  housing,  and  facilities  fur 
recreation  and  culture. 

'8  The  assurance  of  equality  of  fcl  •■  n 
snd  vocational  opportunity"  (for  all  1 

i  .;ard  to  ths  •ooAOtalc  sIm'.us 

Thus,  urgatiizrd  '.  ra  not  seek  con- 

trol.    Rather,   latxT  lies   Its   Interests 

with  the  murests  of  America's  140,OOJ,000 
citis^ns. 

Labor  holds  that  the  Interests  of  manage- 
ment, of  latKir,  and  of  the  contunier  are  In- 
divisible. Unilateral  action  by  either  man- 
agement or  labor  Is  subversive  to  the  com- 
mon welfare.  Therefore,  labor  oppoMi  either 
dlctaturiihlp  by  capital— big  business,  or  a 
dictatorship  by  the  proletariat. 

IV.    SPXCinC    ITPI-T    TO    LKAOINC    POINTS    IN    THX 

FrrmoN  or  bhcdc  isla.nd  inclstxial  lead- 

EIS 

In  the  foregoing,  we  have  sought  to  give 
a  general  reply  to  the  philosophy  underlying 
the  petition  of  the  Rhode  Island  Industrial 
group.  We  will  deal  briefly  with  several  spe- 
cific measures: 

(1)  Full  employment:  S.  360— the  Murray 
full-employment  bill.  Let  us  quote.  In  port, 
from  the  testimony  of  Philip  Murray  on  the 
full-employment  bill  given  liefore  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Insurance:  * 

"Congress  has  an  enormous  opportunity 
this  fall  and  a  solemn  responsibility.  Thete 
months  should  be  memorable  for  the  pro- 
gressive legislation  passed.  The  country 
must  be  mobilized  for  an  attack  upon  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  and  fear  that  compares  to 
our  war  effort.  No  one  can  say  such  a  mobili- 
zation will  cost  us  too  much:  the  contrary  is 
true — it  Will  cost  us  too  rr.uch  to  fall. 

"The  war  cost  us  $10,000,000  an  hour: 
110.000.000  a  day  for  the  transition  to  peace 
would  be  an  Insignificant  sum  In  considera- 
tion of  the  treasure  we  shall  lose  and  the  un- 
happlness  we  shall  endure  If  we  have  mass  un- 
employment. The  total  dollar  cost  of  the  war 
will  l)e  more  than  four  hundred  billions.  The 
sales  lost  through  mass  unemployment  of 
Americans  during  the  depression  totaled 
•355  000.000,000  Even  greater  than  wage  and 
profit  loss  was  the  suffering  of  people  which 
cannot  be  measured.  I  Insist  that  every  citi- 
zen has  a  right  to  a  Job  at  a  high  wage,  com- 
mensurate With  work  performed;  that  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment'to  assure  that  right;  that  all  the  re- 
sotirces  of  the  Government  should  be  ap- 
plied to  make  it  effective. 

"We  must  use  what  it  ukes  to  prevent  the 
catastrophe  of  mass  unemployment  Just  as 
we  tised  our  resources  In  cooperative  endeavor 


•  An  Economic  Bill  of  RlghU.  Philip  Mur- 
ray. October  1945.  Survey  Graphic,  p.  397. 


to  prevent  the  catastrophe  of  fascism  over- 
whelming the  world.  My  Idea  Is  not  merely 
that  work  shall  be  created  through  appro- 
priation of  public  funds  to  keep  people  from 
starving  on  a  $52 -a -month  WPA.  We  are 
dealing  with  new  wealth  greater  than  we 
have  ever  conceived,  created  by  the  applica- 
tion of  skill.  Intelligence,  and  energy  In  such 
volume  that  really  substantial  fruits  of  vic- 
tory will  spread  throughout  the  world. 

"Some  manufacturers  are  saying  they  can- 
not provide  more  Jobs  than  existed  during 
the  war  or  oven  as  many.  I  do  not  believe  or 
admit  that.  We  never  before  the  war  pro- 
duced the  quantities  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter  needed  to  give  all  Americans  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  We  can  expect  such  pro- 
ductive activity  to  provide  millions  of  Jobs. 
•••  •  •  Chapter  10  in  Fred  I'.  Vinson's 
July  1  report  (written  while  he  was  still  direc- 
tor of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion) 
contained  this  passage: 

"  "The  American  people  are  in  the  pleasant 
predicament  of  having  to  learn  to  live  50  per- 
cent better  than  they  have  ever  lived  before. 
Only  the  defeatist  can  scoff  at  the  Inescapable 
fact  that  we  must  build  our  economy  on  that 
basts.' 

"But  people  are  not  going  to  be  50  percent 
better  off  If  the y  no  longer  have  Jobs.  People 
who  are  unrmplnycd  nre  100  percent  worse 
off.  I  am  milking  no  crlllclum  of  Judge  Vin- 
son: rnthrr  I  pruUe  him  for  the  vuion  re- 
flected in  Ills  «itntement      •     •     • 

"The  Aincriciin  people  art  imklng:  Why  are 
the  good  things  u  part  of  war?  Why  cunt  we 
have  them  In  peacetime  as  well?  They  Imve 
seen  Infant  and  child  care,  housing,  materni- 
ty care  for  wives  of  servicemen,  more  ample 
supplies  of  good  food,  physical-fitness  activi- 
ties, steady  Jobs  at  better  wages,  more  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  labor  and  skill  of  all 
Americans. 

"•  •  •  The  American  labor  movement 
believes  In  private  competitive  enterprise. 
•     •     • 

"If  private  enterprl:?e  falls  to  give  workers 
Jobs  at  good  wages,  turning  out  things  we  all 
need,  the  people  will  recognize  the  failure  of 
private  capitalism  and  vigorously  call  for 
Government  operation.  •  ♦  •  Senate  bill 
380  is  enabling  legislation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  unite  the  two  great  oceans  of 
production  and  consumption  so  that  com- 
merce may  Increase  and  full  empl-yment  be 
attained.  The  bill  designates  the  machinery 
to  begin  a  Job  which  cannot  and  must  not  be 
delayed." 

The  Rhode  Island  Industrialists  In  their 
petition  go  all  out  aRalnst  the  full-employ- 
ment bill.  In  one  breath  they  say  it  is  de- 
sirable but  Impracticable  Then  they  quote 
Vlrgl.  Jordan,  president  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Boards,  to  the  effect  it 
leads  to  total  regimentation  and  raises  the 
Red  scare  of  Russia  May  we  quote  from 
Stuart  Chase  In  his  review  of  Henry  Wallace  s 
recent  book.  Sixty  Million  Jobs?  '■ 

•Everybody  officially  claims  to  be  for  full 
employment,  but  powerful  minority  groups 
are  organizing  to  kill  all  specific  measures 
leading  to  that  end.  Privately  they  say  that 
It  Is  high  time  to  have  a  buyers'  market  in 
labor  once  more.  They  affirm  that  unemploy- 
ment Is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  the  bless- 
ings of  our  free-enterprise  system.  Booms 
and  depressions,  they  say,  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  system  as  the  stock  exchange, 
and  Mr.  Wallace  and  his  Ilk.  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly, are  taking  us  right  into  the  Krem- 
lin. 

"Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  the  minority 
groups  are  adopting  an  exceedingly  danger- 
ous strategy  It  Is  dangerous  not  only  for 
the  country"  and  for  the  world  at  large  but  for 
themselves  and  their  properties.  The 
formula  seems  to  be:  remove  all  Govern- 
ment controls,  decimate  the  bureaucrats, 
balance  the  Budget,  reduce  corporate  taxes. 

•The  Nation,   September  29,   1945,  p.  313. 


and  let  nature  take  Its  course.  A  better 
recipe  for  complete  economic  disintegration 
It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine.  In  a  time  which  de- 
mands bold,  aggressive  action  their  pro- 
gram Is  completely  negative.  It  disregards 
the  facts  of  two  world  wars,  of  the  sui>er  de- 
pression of  the  thirties,  the  distortions  of 
our  economy  under  the  pressures  of  the  last 
5  years,  the  coming  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
above  all  the  temper  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
our  people.  It  totally  disregards  the  wishes 
of  15.000.000  servicemen,  now  home  or  com- 
ing home. 

"•  •  •  Given  full  employment,  nearly 
every  other  economic  and  social  problem 
becomes  manageable.  Workers  are  content- 
ed, and  so  are  farmers.  Negroes — the  first 
group  to  be  fired  and  the  last  to  be  hired — 
have  a  far  better  time  of  It.  Crime  goes 
down  as  mental  and  physical  health  goes  up. 
Ample  funds  become  available  lor  educa- 
tion, science,  research.  Taxes  are  relatively 
easy  to  bear  when  the  national  gross  income 
hits  $200,000,000,000.  and  the  Federal  debt 
can  be  held  in  line.  With  a  large  volume  of 
unemployment  a  debt  of  $300,000,000,000  will 
rapidly  become  unmanageable." 

The  point  of  view  of  many  of  our  Indus- 
trial leaders  remind  one  cf  the  fable  of  the 
man  who  hud  a  goose  who  every  day  laid  a 
golden  pgK.  The  polden  cgK»  piled  higher 
and  higher.  He  wis  »o  grertly  he  would  not 
even  sell  thrm  and  put  ihrm  Into  circula- 
tion. Then  came  the  day  when  his  rapacity 
and  BtPPd  reached  such  an  emotlonel  pitch 
ho  would  not  wait  for  thn  mxt  day,  Bo.  he 
killed  the  goose  which  laid  the  golden  cfga. 
How  long  Is  the  American  public,  how  long 
nre  ( ur  Representatives  in  Congress  going  to 
listen  to  this  policy  of  "defeatism"  of  big 
business  which  sernis  bound  to  kill  our  won- 
derful system  of  production'/  As  Phil  Mur- 
ray says:  "The  preat  oceans  of  production 
and  ccjnsumptlon  must  be  merged  Into  one 
ocean.  Only  bo  can  our  system  of  mass 
production  survive." 

(3)    The    Wagner-Murray-Dingell    bill    (S. 

1050). 

There  cculd  be  no  better  lllu.stratlon  of 
the  Intransigent  and  uncompromising  posi- 
tion of  conservatives  in  certain  industrial, 
business  and  financial  quarters  than  the 
Rhode  Island  group's  opposition  to  the  Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell bill.  It  confirms  Harold 
Laskl's  statement  that  conservatism  in  the 
United  States  since  1933,  "has  passed  through 
the  whole  gamut  of  Bentham's  Book  of  Fal- 
lacies In  its  endeavor  to  resist  th  onset  of 
change." 

Limits  of  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed 
statement  v.ith  respect  to  this  bill.  In  brief, 
the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  provides  for 
r.  comprehensive  social-security  program; 
viz,  preventive  public  health,  medical  care 
for  the  sick,  old-age  and  unemployment  in- 
surance for  all,  care  of  dependent,  homeless 
children,  maternal  and  child  care,  care  for  all 
adults  In  need,  hospitalization  on  a  big  scale. 

This  proposal  for  a  comprehensive  social- 
security  system  is  the  result  of  nearly  10 
years  of  actual  experience  with  the  provisions 
of  the  original  Social  Security  Act.  It  is 
based  upon  a  realistic  uppraisal  cf  the  Bev- 
eridge  report  which  in  some  300  pages  gives 
a  critical  survey  of  the  British  system  as  It 
operated  over  the  past  25  years.  It  can  be 
said  that  the  proposed  system  is  based  upon 
the  maturity  and  experiei.ce  of  social  se- 
curity as  it  has  developed  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century  both  here  and  abroad. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  this  pro- 
gram, extending  as  it  does,  social  security 
to  nearly  all  of  our  140,000.000  citizens. 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  whole 
of  organized  labor,  comprising  some  14,- 
000,000  workers.  It  has  been  approved  by  na- 
tional organizations  of  public-welfare  work- 
ers, public-health  associations,  many  church 
organizations   of   all   denominations. 

We  point  out  that  politically  the  demand 
for  a  comprehensive  social-security  program. 


supplemented  by  a  fuU-emplojmient  econ- 
omy. Is  irresistible.  Both  political  parties 
have  pledged  themselves  to  It.  As  we  know, 
our  late  President  was  responsible  for  the 
first  comprehensive  social-security  system. 
Subsequently,  on  numerous  occasions  he 
advocated  extension  of  the  existing  program. 

In  his  last  campaign  President  Roosevelt 
came  out  for  full  employment,  demanding 
Jobs  for  60.000.000  people.  He  asserted  this 
was  an  attainable  goal  in  the  United  States. 

Governor  Dewey,  as  a  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent, called  for  a  widely  expanded  program 
of  social  security  In  his  Soattle  speech, 
September  21,  1944.  the  Governor  advocated 
full  employment,  stating  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  Government  to  provide  Jobs  and  op- 
portunity for  all  •  •  •  if  at  any  time 
there  are  not  sufficient  Jobs  in  private  em- 
ployment to  go  around. 

President  Truman  also  strongly  supports 
S.  380 — full  employment,  and  S.  1050 — social 
security. 

v.    POSITION    OF  CONGRESS 

Why  Is  It  that  the  Wngner-Murray-Dingell 
bill,  first  IntrfKluced  May  24,  1943,  has  lan- 
guished In  Conprcss  for  2'^  years,  with  no 
Immediate  prospect  of  pansage? 

Why  In  It  that  the  full-employment  bill, 
dpclnrrd  by  Prenldent  Trumnn  ua  "munt  legis- 
hit  ton,"  hnn  fulled  of  passagt? 

Wr  Mated  above  rhal  ther*  was  an  lnvlslbli« 
govcrnmrnt  in  the  UniliKl  Btntes  of  America 
We  pjiliited  out  »)1h  budlnod*  has  oot  only 
secured  eontrtij  of  the  economic  destiny,  but 
the  political  destiny  of  this  Rrputallc.  An 
Harold  Lnnki  Indiniied,  this  control  was  of 
such  «  character  "that  the  public  did  not 
perceive  the  reality  of  its  (economic  powers) 
lien. 

We  quote  again  from  Laski— for  here  lies 
the  very  heart  of  America's  dilemma  of  pop- 
ular frustration  In  what  Is.  without  doubt, 
the  greatest  economic  and  social  crisis  In 
world  history: 

"The  contrast  between  the  formal  and  the 
real  government  of  America  grew  ever  more 
stark.  Popular  will  was  never  fully  effective 
becau.se  it  was  always  stayed  before  It  reached 
the  center  of  authority.  It  (popular  will) 
was  bewildered  by  its  Inability  to  realize 
itself  throuph  the  institutions  appointed  for 
that  purpose." 

Congressmen  who  read  that  statement. we 
do  not  doubt,  will  resent  it. 

If  the  majority  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  following  the  line  of  business  and  In- 
dustry— 

(1)  Why  Is  it  that  the  people  cannot  get 
through  Congress  a  realistic  full  employment 
bill,  together  with  a  comprehensive  social- 
secuiltv   program? 

(2)  Why  is  It.  on  the  other  hand.  Congress 
has  handed  on  a  golden  platter  to  Industry 
and  big  business  the  wealth  of  Croesus? 

May  we  quote  again  from  Philip  Murray'.- 
testimony  on  the  full -employment  bill? 
Speaking  on  the  topic  Profit  Security,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  social  security,  the  president 
of  the  CIO  said :  ' 

"Thase  Members  of  Congress  who  are  guilty 
of  all  these  derelictions  concerning  the  com- 
mon people  have  not  hesitated  to  add  to  the 
Inflation  of  American  corporate  fortunes 
Last  July,  a  special  interim  tax  measure  was 
made  law  to  hasten  the  return  to  the  wealthy 
of  some  of  the  taxes  they  had  been  charged 
from  their  excess  war  profits.  This  action 
was  taken  at  the  same  time  President  Tru- 
man's message  urging  unemployment  com- 
pensation legislation  lay  untouched. 

"The  Revenue  Act  of  1942.  already  con- 
tained the  carry-back,  carry-forward  previ- 
sions, as  well  as  the  provision  for  refunding 
10  percent  of  corporations'  excess-profit  taxes 
which  had  been  paid  durii.g  the  war.  The 
first  of  these  allowances  made  available  a 
total  of  $27,000,000,000  and  the  second  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000,000.     On  top  of  all  this. 

•An  Economic  Bill  of  Rights.  Philip  Mur- 
ray. October  1945,  Survey  Graphic,  p.  899. 
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kins  capital  of  American  corporation* 
on   tb«   national  stjck   exchanges   In- 
•aOJXtO  000 DOO  from  war  prolkU.    The 
report  of  tbe  Sccurttlca  and  BxdMnf* 
Ion  headlines  Ibe  war-profVl  gain  in 
eiqjital  of  corporations  kt  63  percent 
tlM  ItM  level,  and  declares.  Ttae  steady 
In  working  capital  to  unprccMlcnted 
reaching    a    new    high    aattOMted    at 
for  all  American  corporatlcuu. 
by  the  Commission  to  rcem- 
the  ability  of  American  industry  ss 
to  reconrert  to  peacetlnae  production 
to  undertake  considerable  expansion 
recourse  to  outaide  sources  ot  funds.* 
St  WJls  huge  coagvilaiion  of  wealth, 
of   industrial   recoaT«ston  beyond 
ibKirbcd  by  the  G<^TernMH«t  iBider  the 
act  Termination  Act  is  only  •3.000.000.- 
Thls    ttRure    Is   stated    in    the   May    10 
nt  entlUed  The  War— Rhaae  Two'  »»- 
by  Judge  Vinson  immediately  after  VE- 
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ese    figures    become    more    significant 

I  point  out  that  they  mean  the  typical 

corporation  is  protected  against  re- 

«|KBkm  loM  of  income  to  the  extent  of 

of  normal  net  Income  un  the  base 

If  this  hutie  sum  were  available 

kers.  It  would  mean  that  the  average 

earner  would   now  have  on  band  war 

in  tbe  amount  of  97.200.  would  shortly 

a  tax  refund  of  •1.300  from  the  United 

ircaaury.    and    in    case    of    reduced 

ngs  or  no  earnings  during  the  next  year 

could  call  on  the  Treasury  for  addl- 

1  payments  up  to  •ft.tOO.    Hts  total  pro- 

lor  the  tmniltMin  would  add  up  to 
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1  istead  of  such  a  sum.  each  wage  earner 
3n  the  average  only  about  (300  backlog 
vlngs.     Tl  'udes  the  great  major- 

rho  have  t  as  well  as  thoe*  who 

ucky  enou»(h  to  have  saved  a  thousand 
rs  or  more     Even  If  the  full  $25  a  week 
tt  conpensatton   ttfged    by 
•  Tramaa  and  tbe  labor  movement 
be  paid  fo-  tbe  full  2«-week   period 
ited   the  total   amount  would   be  only 
This  would  not  support  a  family  ade- 
tor  a  half  year, 
mention  these  matters  of  neglect  and 
imlivation  to  show  that  certain  people  In 
out  of  Congress  are  so  sbort-siehted  as 
(  ppose    purchasing    power    for    workers 
I  do  not  know,  since  the  success  of 
depends  on  their  having  a  good 
frr  their  products." 
We  find  labor,  orfanlxed  and  unorgan- 
In  the  past  few  months  iMW  sought  to 
the  line  on   wages   In  order  that   the 
n  consumer  can  adequately  consume 
productji  of  n  mass  production.    We  find 
Industrial  empires,  like  General  Motors. 
ed  States  Steel,  and  practically  all  vast 
empires,  refuse  to  consider  wa«es 
to  the  wartime  take-home  pay  wlth- 
Inrreased  prices:   at  the  same  time,  In- 
ry   refuses   to   open    its   books   to   prove 
\i.ite    wages    cannot    be    paid    and    still 
to  these  Industrial  empires  more  than 
profits      Why  Is   It   a   majority   cf 
eas  not  only  gives  aid  and  comfort  t<^ 
Industrial  pit.l  ires  but  threatens  labor 
drastic     '  n   If   It   does  not   sur- 

to  the  ev<  ...  iiuc  serfdom  of  a  feudal- 
more  ominous  to  the  common  man  than 
ancient  (etkkUltnM  of  past  bistOTy. 
find  tbe  Mto#e  Island  groop  ot  Indus- 
tg  the  voice  of  all   big  In- 
ry.    denomxlng    the    efforts    of    Chester 
les  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
K»ld   down   prices   to    prevent   American 
from  behig  engulfed  in  a  typhoon 
l|tllatlon.     Why  Is  it  the  majority  In  Con- 
8Mm  to  support  this  Inflationary  pro- 
of tbe  industrialists  and  other  btislness 
? 
X^  ««  forget: 

-away  Inflatlcn   In    1923  In  Germany 
out  Oermaoi  s  great  middle  class  and 
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paved  the  way  for  Hitler,  supported  by  Ger- 
man monopolists,  to  overthrew  democratic 
government  and  tsublisb  a  toUlltarUn  cor- 
porate state. 

Big  corporate  businees  In  America,  either 
with  the  actual  support,  or  tacit  consent  of 
Congress,  is  pursuing  the  suicidal  policies  It 
pursued  after  World  War  1.  We  quote  again, 
from  Harold  Laskl:  * 

"In   tbe  economic  realm.  In  a  word,  the 
necessary  rul?  of  an  efficient  conservatism. 
is  to  recognize  that  there  Is  no  such  thmg 
as  unconditional  power.     The   Romanovs  ut 
this   world   are   followed   by   tbe   Lenlns   as 
unavoldsoly   as   the  Coolidges  are   followed 
by  the  Ro«JMvelts.    An  era  of  temporary  pros- 
perity may.  as  In  the  twenties,  obscure  the 
size  of  tbe  bills  to  come;   it  Is  still  certain 
that  they  will  be  presented  in  the  long  run. 
And    In   a   national   eoinomy  even   as  con- 
tingently wealthy  as  that  of  America,  the  ot>- 
Bcurlty  may  be  so  misleading  that  to  meet 
the  bill  when  It  does  come  is  a  shuck  too 
great  for  the  body  politic  to  bear.    That  l» 
why  tv«    economl*^  cf  bustnissanin   in  the 
CooUdge  era  were  so  disastrous.      All  Its  as- 
sumptions were  biult   upon   the  hypcthesW 
that   business  prosperity   Is  coincident  with 
a    national    prosperity.     It    paid    no   serious 
attention  to  th?  conditions  upcn  which  busi- 
ness prosperity  was  being   achieved.     When 
the  crash  came  Its  beneficiaries  wrung  their 
hands  and  went  In  tearful  hope  to  the  White 
House  for  assistance      Why  shculd  they  have 
been    F  '■    when   other   classes   In    the 

comm^  ae     farmers,     the     workers — 

thought  that  they  were  not  less  entitled  thnn 
business  to  aid  from  the  governtr.ental 
pt>wer?  The  inability  of  businessmen,  once 
the  period  of  recovery  had  l)egun.  to  learn 
the  obvious  lesson  of  their  own  Ineptitude 
Is  the  ■  of  the  degree  to  which  they 

had   h.  ^.'  ut    philosophy      They   were 

prepared!  .on  from  Wa  '  when 

their  own  .  -  were  In  Je  ;  Once 

these  were  safe,  they  returned  to  a  way  cf 
thotight  In  which  Washington  and  salva- 
tion were  antithetic  terms.  When  others 
failed  to  see  the  a:  "  ~  ~  their  alarm  and 
indignation  were  i.  i.     It  U  wut.derful 

that  in  thes«  circunisiunces  the  average  man 
should  have  concluded  that,  whoever  should 
control  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
the  case  against  Its  control  by  banker  and 
btialneasman  waa  an  uiumswerable  one." 
It  was  President  Roof;evelt  who  remarked: 
"The  rulers  of  the  exchange  of  mankinds' 
goods  have  failed  throutih  their  own  stub- 
bornness and  incompetence,  have  admitted 
their  failure,  and  have  abdicated.     •     •     • 
The  measure  of  the  restoration  lies  In  the 
extent  to  which  we  apply  social  values  more 
noble    than    mere    monetary    profit. '      The 
President,  also  in  1933.  expressed  the  belief 
that  "we  are  at  the  thre&hold  of  a  funda- 
mental   change    in    our    eccnomlc    thought 
*     *     *     that  In  the  future  we  are  going  to 
think  leas  about  the  producer  and  more  about 
the  consumer." — ('Looking  Forward."  Frank- 
lin Delano  Ro<»cvelt.  p.  401. 

The  case  against  the  control  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  by  tbe  bankers 
and  biisinessmen  is  an  unanswerable  one. 
Why  does  such  control  continue? 
It  ties  at  the  door  of  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  Sutes. 

Yet.  the  CIO  realties  that  Congress  is  not 
corrupt.  The  CIO  believes  the  majority  Mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress  are  bard  working  and  have 
the  Interests  of  tbe  rank  and  file  of  the 
140.000.000  ccnsiimers  of  goods  and  services 
at  heart.  We  do  not  believe,  and  cannot  be- 
lieve the  msjorlty  Members  of  Congress, 
would  deliberately  deny  the  people  of  this 
richest  Nation  on  earth,  social  security,  full 
employment,  and  a  high  standard  of  living. 
We  believe — we  must  believe,  the  majority 
Members   of   Congress.   Democrats   and   Re- 


publicans alike,  subscribe  wholeheartedly  ta 
President  Roosevelfs  statement  as  to  "The 
Fbundatlons  ot  Democracy* :• 

"There  Is  nothing  mysterious  about  the 
foundations  of  a  healthy  and  strong  democ- 
racy The  basic  things  expected  by  our  peo- 
ple of  their  political  and  economic  systems 
are  simple.     They  are: 

"Equality  of  opportunity  for  youth  and 
for  others. 

"Jol»  for  those  who  can  work. 

"Security  for  those  who  need  it. 

"The  ending  of  special  privilege  for  the 
few. 

"The  preservation  of  civil  liberties  for  all. 

"Tbe  enjoyment  of  the  frul's  cf  scientific 
progress  In  a  wider  and  cotistant'.y  rising 
standard  of  living.**— Message  to  Congress, 
January  8,  1941. 

May  we  respectfully  submit  that  the  trou- 
ble lies  In  certain  beliefs— which  have  Ijeen 
common  to  all  Americans.  Tl^ese  beliefs- 
constituted  the  economic  faith  cf  America 
and  have  behind  them  the  strength  of  a  long 
tradition. 

America  has  been  conditioned  to  believe: 

1.  That  there  exists  an  economic  system 
of  free  enterprise  which  has  built  up  the 
greate*;t  and  richest  Nation  on  earth. 

2  ca  believes  busineKs  prosperity  Is 

coi.  with  and  the  same  thing  as  na- 

tional prosperity. 

3.  America  believes  that  her  marvelous 
achievements  are  due.  entirely,  to  the  Initia- 
tive, tbe  Inventiveness,  and  a  sort  of  Yankee 
shrewdness — peculiar  to  ourselves.  There- 
fore. American  business  has  produced,  alone 
and  unaided,  our  wealth. 

4.  America  believes  our  system  cf  political 
democracy  Is  perfect — and  therefore  un- 
changeable. America  believes  the  secret 
ballot  and  free  elections  can  solve  every  eco- 
nomic problem. 

5.  America  has  looked  upon  the  man  who 
has  made  the  greatest  success  In  business, 
industry,  or  finance  as  the  great  man.  He 
Is  our  national  hero. 

6  In  our  pursuits  of  material  wealth, 
America's  faith  In  material  things  has  placed 
the  producer  before  the  consumer,  wealth 
became  an  end  In  Itself — rather  than  a 
means  to  human  welfare. 

The  facts  of  life  do  not  support  these 
beliefs 

I  '      M  In  free  en*     •  Individual 

lii.  .;  led  with  tlu    :  «  In  a  cer- 

tain hero-worship  of  btisinefs  and  business 
leadership,  our  schools,  our  pre«s.  our  motion 
pictures  (Which  Invariably  places  the  rich 
on  a  pedestal)  have  overlooked  certain  facts 
of  life,  viz: 

1.  Natural    resources: 

That  the  continental  United  States  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  natural  resources  in 
forests,  coal,  oil,  hydroelectric  power.  Iron, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  and  other  minerals. 

Under  the  laissez-fatre  system  the  Ameri- 
can people  made  a  free  gift  of  this  vast 
wealth,  not  created  by  mafi  to  priv.ite  Indi- 
viduals or  private  corporatlcr.F  Most  of  the 
American  dynasties  and  giant  moncpolles 
were  founded  on  this  gift  of  riches  to  the 
few — of  what  was  the  birthright  of  the  many. 

In  many  Instances,  If  not  most,  America's 
richest  natural  resources  were  acquired  by 
corruption  of  State  legislatures  and  not.  In- 
frequently, of  the  courts.  That  Is  Initiative 
but  not  what  the  classical  economists  meant 
by  free  enterprise. 

2.  Franchises:  Other  great  dynasties  ot 
business  and  finance  cams  Into  being  by 
acquisition  of  franchises,  viz,  municipal 
electric,  gas,  telephone,  and  street  railway 
franchises.  These  highly  vattiahle  natural 
monopolies  were  also  too  frequently  acquired 
by  corruption  of  municipal  governments. 
The  classical  economists  did  not  envisage 
such  natur.^1  monopolies  and  certainly  would 
have  been  shocked  to  be  told  the  Intema- 


•  Essay  Annual,  1&3&  p   6. 


•  Tbe  Real  F.  D  R.,  p  36. 
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tlonal  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  was  free 
enterprise. 

3    Patents: 

Patents  protected  by  government  based 
upon  fundamental  scientific  research,  also 
created  vast  Industrial  dynasties  Including 
the  threatening  International  cartels  of  pres- 
ent-day economy.  The  classical  economists 
might  have  dubbed  this  as  enterprise  but 
would  have  been  horrified  to  have  it  classi- 
fied as  free  enterprise. 

In  hardly  a  single  Instance  did  the  scientist 
who  did  the  basic  research  and  disclosed  the 
secrets  of  nature  which  made  the  Invention 
possible,  receive  a  nickel.  The  scientist  gave 
his  discoveries  free  to  all  the  world.  In 
most  cases,  even  the  Inventor  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  of 
others,  did  not  capitalize  on  his  Initiative 
and  enterprise.  As  a  rule,  some  great  cor- 
poration or  monopoly,  especially  In  these 
later  days,  gypped  the  inventor  out  ot  his  due 
rev.ard. 

4.  Tlie  protective  tariff:  The  high  protec- 
tive tariff  system  in  the  United  States  was 
a  direct  nesation  of  the  classical  theory  of 
laissez-faire  and  free  enterprise.  Many  of 
our  greatest  Industrial  dynasties  were  built 
up  under  these  protective  walls,  viz..  the  iron 
and  steel  Industry,  the  electrical  industry, 
the  textile  industry,  and  many  others.  We 
are  not  saying  that  as  America  emerged  from 
an  agricultural  to  an  Industrial  producer, 
that  protective  tariffs  were  bad.  We  merely 
point  out  that  Industry  did  not  make  iu 
achievements  by  Individual  Initiative  un- 
aided by  Government  intervention  and  aid. 
President  Roosevelt  once  said.  "The  same 
man  who  does  not  want  to  see  Government 
interfere  In  business  •  •  •  Is  the  first 
to  go  to  Washington  to  ask  the  Government 
for  a  prohibitory  tariff."  "■ 

5.  America's  railway  empire:  The  facts  of 
life  shew  that  our  great  railway  system  not 
only  received  valuable  and  sometimes  exclu- 
sive franchises,  but  our  transcontinental  rail- 
ways received  as  a  gift  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment alternate  sections  of  land  worth  bil- 
lions of  dollars  alongside  the  railroad's  right- 
of-way. 

6.  "The  automobile  Industry:  Leaders  of  In- 
du.stry  might  claim  that  individual  Initiative 
and  free  enterpn.se  were  responsible  lor  creat- 
ing America's  greatest  of  industries— the 
automobile  Industry  The  valuable  study. 
"Recent  Economic  Trends."  Issued  around 
1931.  pointed  out  the  automobile  Industry 
taking  into  consideration  all  Its  ramlficationa. 
accounted  for  20  percent  of  employment  In 
the  United  States  in  1929.  This  included  not 
only  manufacture  of  automobiles,  tires,  parts, 
and  accssorles,  but  wholesale  and  retail  estab- 
lishments selling  automobiles,  tires,  acces- 
sories, and  parts;  also.  It  Included  garages, 
gasoline  stations,  wayside  stands,  overnight 
cabins,  etc. 

Did  Government  play  no  part  In  this  mar- 
velous achievement  of  the  twentieth  century? 
Did  industry  and  business  achieve  this  alone? 

By  no  means.  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments expended  billions  of  dollars  of  public 
money  to  build  over  300,000  miles  of  hard- 
surf  p.ced  roads  and  thousands  of  costly 
bridges.  Without  this  Government  aid,  ex- 
panding hand  in  hand  with  the  expansion 
of  automobile  manufacture.  America's  great- 
est industry  with  all  its  ramifications,  would 
have  died  aborning  In  fact,  public  capital 
expenditures  on  highways  and  bridges  well 
compare  with  the  total  capital  Investment  In 
our  great  automotive  manufacturing  plants. 

Congress  and  the  American  people  should 
pause,  therefore,  and  examine  the  assumption 
cf  business,  industry,  and  finance  that  they 
are  primarily  responsible  for  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  America.  An  objective  analysis 
shows  that  business  and  Industry  have  re- 
ceived free  the  gifts  of  the  richest  continent 


•  Looking  Forward,  p.  25. 


on  earth,  viz.  fabulous  natural  resources;  ex- 
clusive franchises  with  respect  to  public 
services,  by  nature  monopolistic,  not  subject 
to  competition:  exclusive  patents  based  on 
the  initiative  and  brains  of  men  engaged  in 
pure  scientific  research;  protective  tariffs, 
shutting  off  foreign  competition:  vast  sub- 
sidies to  railways,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments: vast  improvements  by  public  funds  to 
enable  the  automobile  industry  to  expand. 

Judge  Thurman  Arnold,  in  charge  of  vicla- 
tions  of  the  antitrust  laws,  learned  a  great 
deal  about  free  enterprise  (so-called).  He 
wrote  a  book,  entitled  "The  Folklore  of  Cap- 
italism." 

Folklore  deals  with  the  beliefs,  traditions, 
and  myths  of  a  people.  It  Is  founded  on  some 
truth;  also  on  wishful  thinking  and  day- 
dreams. Folklore  is  a  combination  of  fact 
and  myth. 

There  is  a  degree  of  fact  with  respect  to 
the  achievements  of  industry  through  in- 
dividual initiative  and  free  enterprise,  with 
respect  to  highly  competitive  industries. 

It  Is  in  the  realm  of  myth,  where  business 
and  industry  have  sold  tlie  American  people, 
and  through  them.  Congress,  "a  phony"  bill  cf 
goods.  There  are  two  great  myths  of  busi- 
ness and  industry: 

1.  The  myth  that  free  enterprise  and  com- 
petitive industry  are  the  prevailing  patterns 
in  the  midhalf  cf  the  twentieth  century. 

The  stark  fact  Is  monopoly,  ever  Increas- 
ing, stifling  individual  initiative,  stifling 
competition,  and  finally  controlling  prices, 
wages,  volume  of  output,  and  profits. 

2  The  second  myth  is  that  business  and 
industry  have,  unaided,  created  the  prosper- 
ity and  wealth  of  America. 

The  facts  are  that  the  gift  of  the  vast 
natural  resources,  the  gift  of  monopolistic 
franchises  and  patents,  the  aid  of  h  gh  pro- 
tective tariffs,  the  expenditure  of  vast  pub- 
lic funds  on  public  works,  and  above  all.  the 
basic  research  and  discoveries  of  pure  sclen-  ' 
tl-sts  have  done  more  to  build  America  than 
all  the  individual  Initiative  and  enterprise 
of  business. 

Labcr's  contribution 
One  hesitates  "to  blow  his  own  horn."  Yet 
business  and  industry  have  blown  their  horn 
so  long  and  so  loud,  it  has  become  like  ihe 
fatal  tune  of  the  Pied  Piper  who  led  unsus- 
pecting children  to  their  doom. 

Labor  has  cut  down  our  forests.  It  has 
sawed  the  trees  into  lumber,  built  our  homes, 
our  factories,  our  railways,  our  highways. 
Labor  has  delved  Into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
mined  our  coal,  extracted  our  minerals. 

Labor  has  fabricated  with  Its  brain  and 
hands,  locomotives,  cars,  rails.  It  has  made 
the  clothes  we  wear.  It  has  planted  our  crops 
and  harvested  them.  It  has  processed  our 
food. 

Labor,  too.  has  run  our  railways,  our  trucks, 
transporting  our  wealth  across  the  continent. 
It  has  loaded  our  wealth  onto  ships  and  sailed 
the  Seven  Seas. 

Humble— behind  the  counters  of  our  stores, 
labor  has  sold  us  the  wares  of  Industry. 
Humble — In  the  banks,  and  in  Industry,  labor 
has  kept  the  books  of  industry  meticulously — 
accurately. 

Labor  Is  the  rank  and  file.  Its  deeds  have 
been  Indeed  deeds  of  heroism,  of  loyalty,  of 
devotion  to  arduous  and  hazardous  ta^ks — all 
those  tasks  a  snobbish  society  calls  menial. 

Why?  Because  America  held  before  the 
workers  of  America  the  great  goal  of  equal- 
ity— equality  of  opportunity,  equality  In  the 
sharing  of  the  wealth,  which  labor  created  In 
so  great  measure. 

Yet  a  great  economist,  Lord  Maynard 
Keynes,  financial  adviser  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, said  20  years  ago: 

"The  principle  of  accumulation  based  on 
Inequality  was  a  vital  part  of  the  prewar 
order  of  society." 

Lord  Keynes  also  sa;d: 


"The  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century  have 
run  their  ccurse  and  are  exhausted.  The 
economic  motives  and  Ideals  of  that  genera- 
tion no  longer  satisfy  us;  we  must  find  a  new 
way  and  must  suffer  again  the  malaise,  and 
finally  the  pangs,  of  a  new  Industrial 
faith."  » 

CONCLUSION 

We  opened  this  statement  with  the  fol- 
lowing quotation :  "A  great  commonwealth 
cannot  be  successfully  governed  by  men 
with  closed  minds" 

The  evidence  before  the  Jury  ot  the  Ameri- 
can p?ople  is  overwhelming  that  large  sectors 
of  tusiness.  Industry,  and  finance  have  closed 
their  minds  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
character  of  present  world  economy;  have 
closed  minds  with  respect  to  the  catastrophe 
of  World  War  I,  a  world-wide  depression 
which  followed  that  catastrophe,  and  the 
catastrophe  of  World  War  II  This  sector  of 
business,  industry,  and  finance  refuses  to  see 
the  close  connection  between  these  destruc- 
tive forces  to  civilization,  and  political  econ- 
omy and  social  science.  Long  in  control  of 
the  destiny  of  both  the  national  economy  and 
the  machinery  of  government,  big  business 
in  capitalistic  democracies,  not  only  seeks  to 
perpetuate  its  control  but  also  resists  any 
change  in  a  world  which  is  undergoing  the 
mcst  rapid  changes  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

The  question  which  confronts  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  people,  is  whether  Congress  is  to  support 
this  "blindfold"  policy  of  business,  Industry, 
and  finance,  or  whether  Congress  Is  going  to 
assume  leadership  on  behalf  of  the  consum- 
ers of  America  and  on  behalf  of  human  wel- 
fare. 

What  is  needed  most  today  Is  constructive 
Imagination  and  bold  experiments  in  the  field 
of  political,  economic,  and  social  affairs.  Pol- 
itics needs  to  take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of 
science.  Every  leading  scientist  in  the  world 
is  calling  upon  the  people  and  their  repre- 
fentatives  to  realize  that  the  discovery  of  the 
secrets  of  atomic  energy  can  on  one  hand  de- 
stroy civilization,  and  on  the  other,  raise  the 
level  of  human  welfare  to  peaks  undreamed  of 
in  the  preatomic  age  The  people  of  the 
earth,  however,  did  not  need  to  wait  for  the 
discovery  of  atomic  energy  to  recognize  that 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century  con- 
cepts and  traditions  were  long  ago  shattered 
by  one  scientific  discovery  after  another  as 
the  Industrial  revolution  grew  and  expanded 
through  unlocking  by  scientific  research  of 
the  marvelous  secrets  and  the  hidden  wealth 
of  this  planet. 

ENOtJGH     AND    TO    SPARE 

We  have  before  us  a  little  book  entitled 
"Enough  and  to  Spare."  The  author,  Kirtley 
F.  Mather,  is  professor  of  geology  in  Harvard 
University.  Reviewing  carefully  the  resources 
of  our  earth.  Professor  Mather  states:  "Moth- 
er Earth  can  nourish  every  man  In  freedom." 
There  Is  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  2.000.- 
000.000  Inhabitants  of  the  earth.  How  at- 
tain It?  By  scientific  and  social  planning, 
says  Professor  Mather.  Let  us  look  at  society 
through  the  eyes  of  this  eminent  geologist:  '» 

"All  tbe  world  Is  In  flux.  Mankind  is  on 
the  march.  From  the  fiery  forge  and  ringing 
anvil  of  history  a  new  way  of  life  Is  emerg- 
ing. Change  Is  most  certainly  king.  But 
the  nature  of  the  change,  the  character  of 
the  new  way  of  life,  the  goal  toward  which 
we  march,  the  heaven  to  which  the  world 
tides  flow  are  hidden  In  the  mists  of  the  un- 
certain future. 


=  '  Lord  Maynard  Keynes,  the  Economic 
Coneequences  of  the  Peace,  pp.  19  and  238. 

"  Enough  and  to  Spare,  by  Kirtley  P.  Math- 
er, pp.  1.  8.  9.  10. 
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"Ik  that  future  there  U  only  one  certainty: 
the    nature   of   the   new   world    will    be   de- 
tenr  ined  by  the  Idea*  and  Ideals  that  govern 
tlM   JTalr*  of  men.    It  U  «lill  true  that  ideas 
•re    »ola  and  weapons,  that  Ideals  are  im- 
and  armor      Man  perslstenUy  re- 
to  Uve  by  bread  alone. 
AktenUon  has  frequently  been  directed  by 
■tut^nts  of  evolution  to  the  fact  that  mu- 
aid  and  Intelligent  cooperation  were  in- 
ci««flngly  Btreiaed  by  successive  members  of 
^lammallan  line   leading  at  last  to  the 
human    species.       For     millions    of 
our  ancestors  were  In  Immediate  com- 
petition    for     survival     with     saber-toothed 
tlfjei  s   and   other   rapacious    beasts   of    field, 
fore  t.  and  Jungle.    Victory  was  won  not  be, 
cam  e  of   stronger  muscles,    sharper    claws, 
mor  f  powerful  talons,  or  greater  bulk,  but  by 
vlrtpe  of  the  skillful  use  of  stitks.  stones,  and 
of  clever  planning  for  offense  and  de- 
;  of  superior  organization  of  UuUTltftmls 
a   social    group:    of   thorougbfoUi«   ac- 
ce  by  each  individual  of  his  share  of 
slblUty  for  the  welfare  of  his  fellows. 
ThA  habit   of  cooperation,   the  capacity   for 
aha  Ing.   the   ability    to   think,   and    the   at- 
trlfcute  of  Ingenuity  contributed  greatly  to 
the  r  fltnes*  for  suAlval  and  were  firmly  es- 
tab  If  bed  In  the  very  fiber  of  our  ancestral 
lln<  age. 

n  acctirdance  with  the  Darwinian  prln- 
clplfe    of   'tlw   survival   of   the   fittest   In   the 
strv  jgl*  'o""  existence"  men  would  do  well.  If 
the  '  wish  to  remain  long  In  the  land  of  the 
liTl  ig.  to  develop  to  an  even  higher  degree 
tbofe  characteristics  and  abilities  that  have 
such  great  survival  value  for  their  kind 
le  pfist      The  next  steps  In  the  progres- 
evolution   of   mankind   will   be   marked 
mprovements  in  the  human  spirit  rather 
B  try  f**»"f  In  human  anatomy,  by  in- 
tee  in  soctsl  consciousness  of  Individuals 
than  by  greater  emphasis  upon  per- 
or  group  seitishneas.  by  application  of 
to  the  problem  of  wiser  utiliza- 
of  the  reeourcea  of  the  earth  rather  than 
ts  application  to  the  science  of  war     Only 
will  the  human  species  demonstrate  its 
to  survive  in  the  sort  of  world  which 
ire  tflMOTering  our  world  to  be.    As  far  as 
idiMl  members  of  the  human  species  are 
conkerned.  rapidly  accumulating  evidence  In- 
die .tes  thskl  the  ability  to  persuade  will  {^ave 
far  greater  survival   value   In   the   next   few 
decides  tiuax  the  ability  to  coerce. 

•  •  The  way  is  now  opened  for 
widespread  abandonment  of  the  self- 
cenlered  individualism  of  the  past  and  a  new 
TCc  ture  of  reliance  upon  the  social  con- 
•ehiusness  that  has  all  too  frequently  lain 
t  In  our  heritage.  The  summons  to 
a  1  fe  of  kindly  cooperation  rather  than  of 
cutLhroat  competition  comes  not  only  as  a 
cal  to  greatness,  a  challenge  to  the  noble 
el«  Dents  in  human  nsture:  it  is  even  more  a 
deiiand  of  the  Intellect,  a  consequence  of 
Int  flllgence.  The  scientific  study  of  man  as 
an  inhabitant  of  the  earth  makes  it  abeo- 
lutfly  clear  that  the  virtues  extolled  by  the 
prcpnetlc  voices  of  religion  are  in  complete 
ttajmony  with  the  best  interests  of  individ- 
Ajait  and  nations  Enlinrhtened  self-interest 
\_  Is  I  far  cry  from  selfishness;  when  fully  com- 
pel bended,  it  demands  the  entertainment  of 
tlM  cooperative  life  of  universal  brother- 
ho  Id." 

J  ome  125  years  ago.  a  French  philosopher 

the  following  words:  " 

'Shall  we  attain,  as  some  prophets,  per- 

as  vain  as  their  predecessors,  assure  us. 

oclal  transformation  more  complete  and 

profound  than  our  fathers  foresaw  and 

desired,    or    than    we   ourselves    are    able   to 

for  leee'    Or  are  we  about  to  enter  on  Inter- 

mt  ;tent    anarchy — that    chronic   and    Incur- 

able  malady  well  known  to  ancient  peoples?" 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
farm  organizations  are  very  helpful  to 
our  Government  and  the  Congress  by 
preparmg  and  presenting  the  Congress 
with  their  recommendations  for  a  legis- 
lative program  prepared  as  a  result  of 
their  investigations  and  in  light  of  actual 
experience  gained  in  the  Nation's  great- 
est basic  industry — agriculture.  In  sub- 
mitting the  National  Grange  proposed 
legislative  program  for  printing  in  the 
Record  I  regret  to  find  that  tne  recom- 
mendation for  a  sound -money  system 
and  an  honest  dollar  made  in  previous 
Grange  platforms  has  apparently  been 
overlooked — a  plank  that  every  Granger 
should  support. 

National  Grange  Lecislativx  PtocnAif 

Agriculture  demands:  Sound  money.  Ag- 
riculture demands  a  monetary  system  provid- 
ing an  honest  dollar,  one  Just  to  debtor  and 
creditor  alike,  with  constant  purchasing 
power,  preventing  uncontrolled  Inflation  or 
the  disastrous  effects  of  deflation.  (Plat- 
form, National  Orange.) 

CXNOAL  POUCT 

American  agriculture  U  entering  a  critical 
period  of  readjustment  that  goes  far  beyond 
a  transition  from  war  to  peace.  The  chang- 
ing pattern  of  production,  distribution,  and 
consumption  n\akes  that  readjustment  both 
necessary  and  difficult 

The  fact  that  America  and  her  allies 
emerged  victorious  over  powerful  enemies 
which  had  for  many  years  been  preparing  for 
world  conquest  Is  due  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  ability  of  American  farmers  to  make 
great  readjustments  speedily 

The  production  record  of  American  farm- 
ers In  war  Is  a  vindication  of  the  democratic, 
private  enterprise  system  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  American  agriculture  Problems  of 
the  moment  must  not  cause  us  to  forget  that. 

Peacetime  readjustments  present  problems 
no  less  difficult  than  war  The  fundamental 
principles  which  made  America  grent  are 
rhallaiiglirt  from  within  by  the  proponents  of 
IctaOlofttas  which  unsuccessfully  sought  to 
subjugate  us  from  without 

The  American  farm  affords  the  greatest 
single  bastion  from  which  to  defend  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  are  the  masters  of  their 
government,  not  the  servants  A  sound. 
aelf-fupport*ng.  pro.«perou<<  and  unregi- 
mented  agriculture  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  the  preaerratlon  of  the 
American  way  of  life. 

To  that  proposition  the  National  Orange 
dedicates  Its  full  energies  and  pledges  un- 
swerving loyalty.  As  long  as  American  ag- 
riculture remains  free  this  Nation  never  will 
be  fettered  by  foreign  isms.  We  have  a  duty 
to  defend  that  freedom  against  all  threats, 
whether  from  within  or  without  cur  borders. 

UECXSLATIVK    AIMS 

The  legislative  program  of  the  National 
Grange  is  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none. 
Thoee  guiding  principles  are  succinctly  ex- 
pressed m  the  10-polnt  program  unanimous- 
ly adopted  at  the  seventy-ninth  annual  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Grange  In  Kansas  City 
in  November  19*5. 

The  National  Orange  believes  that  a  sound 
farm  program  la  essential   to  the  stabUity 


and  prosperity  of  American  agriculture  and 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  offers  the  fol- 
lowing basic  principles: 

1.  Conservation  of  our  basic  natural 
wealth  of  soil  and  timber  must  be  promoted 
through  sound  soU  ouUdlng,  wuter  conser- 
vation, and  fire-prevention  programs. 

2.  Farmers'  equitable  share  of  the  national 
Income  mu.«t  be  secured  throiiph  a  modern- 
ized parity  and  obtained  through  fair  mar- 
ket prices  rather  than  subsldle  Support 
prices  may  be  Justlfiel  where  necessary  to 
assure  cost  of  production. 

3.  We  shall  continue,  as  in  the  past,  to 
encourage  both  marketing  and  purchas^ing 
cooperative  farm  organl7ations  as  the  first 
reliance  for  adjusting  and  stabillzlnjt  mar- 
ketings, 

4.  We  propose  creation  of  a  Surplus  Ccm- 
mcdity  Commission  by  Congress  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  stock  of  remedies  for  emergency 
actions  in  meeting  the  occasional  surpluses 
Inevitable  In  an  economy  of  balanced  abun- 
dance. 

5.  We  urge  extension  of  the  Marketing 
Agreements  Act  to  Include  producers  of  com- 
modities which  can  u.se  it  to  an  advantage 
In  assuring  consumers  adequate  supplies  at 
reasonable  prices. 

6.  We  favor  use  of  mar.ccting  c.tiotas,  when 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  growers  vot- 
ing in  a  referendum,  for  preventing  sur- 
pluses from  creating  market  gluts;  sup- 
ported by  a  two-price  system  domestically 
for  diverting  excessive  supplies  to  inferior 
uses 

7.  We  also  favor  use  of  the  two-price  sys- 
tem for  exports,  to  be  ace  i  \panied  by  in- 
ternational commodity  agreement,  assuring 
American  farmers  a  fair  share  of  world  mar- 
kets at  stable  prices. 

8.  We  favor  Federal  and  State  guidance 
and  assistance  In  the  development  of  sound, 
long-range  readjustment  programs  for  prob- 
lem areas. 

9  We  fnvor  establishment  cf  a  Federal 
Office  of  Nutrition  to  cooperate  with  State, 
Icx^al,  and  private  agencies  In  promoting  im- 
proved diets  through  research  and  educa- 
tion. 

10.  We  favor  research  In  the  sciences  of 
production  and  processing:  fo-  discovery  of 
new  and  expanded  uses  of  farm  products; 
and  for  improving  marketing  and  distribu- 
tion. 

WOBLO    PEACE 

The  maintenance  of  world  peace  on  the 
basis  of  Justice  and  equity  for  all  is  a  para- 
mount objective.  The  atom  bomb  makes  the 
only  probably  alternative  the  destructlcn  of 
our  civilization.  We  support  the  objectives 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization.  The 
fraternity  of  nations  to  encourage  under- 
standing and  cooperation  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  peace. 

WOaLO     FASM     OKCANIZATTON 

A  free,  prosperous,  and  self-sustaining  ag- 
riculture Is  the  foundation  of  national  and 
world  security.  Its  ability  to  produce  and 
dl.itrlbute  Its  products  will  contribute  mate- 
rially to  lasting  peace. 

The  National  Orange  approves  the  forma- 
tion of  an  International  farm  organization 
composed  of  representatives  of  general  na- 
tional farm  organizations  of  the  various  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

inte:inational  tbade 

The  National  Grange  advccates  formula- 
tion of  a  p.-ogram  which  would  achieve  a 
greater  stability  of  income  from  farming. 
It  believes  that  this  cannot  be  achieved  with- 
out a  reasonable  flow  of  goods  between 
nstions. 

This  can  best  be  attained  thrcnigh  some 
form  of  a  two-price  system.  The  Grange 
further  believes  that.  In  respect  to  major 
world  commodities,  such  a  two-price,  or  mul- 
tiprice.  system  cannot  work  successful'iy 
unless  a  sound  foundation  C3l  stability  In  the 


world  markets  Is  achieved.  We,  therefore, 
endorse  the  general  idea  of  International 
commodity  agreements  In  which  the  United 
States  would  secure  a  fali;  share  of  the 
available  international  markets  at  Interna- 
tionally agreed  upon  stable  world  prices. 

Tli?  Grange  dees  not  favor  the  dumping 
of  Eurpluses  on  world  markets  in  such  a 
rr.ann?r  as  to  create  chaotic  price  fluc- 
tuations. 

PAKITT    FOR    all 

The  Grange  believes  hat  the  material  well- 
bemj  of  farmers  and  all  other  major  groups 
resi.3  solely  on  the  relative  value  of  goods 
produced  and  services  rendered. 

We  believe  the  so-called  farm  problem  Is 
n  result  of  the  failure  of  agricultural  values 
to  remain  in  proper  balance  with  the  value 
of  goods  and  services  of  other  groups. 

Tiiererore,  th?  paramount  solution  of  the 
farm  problem  will  not  be  found  in  restricted 
culput  from  our  farms  but  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  program  of  equitable  and  equal- 
ized values  rf  goods  and  services  produced 
and  rendered  by  all  groups  In  cur  national 
economy. 

The  presrnt  parity  formula  is  inadequate 
and  obsolete  In  that  It  does  not  Include  a 
most  important  element  in  farm  costs — 
labor — and  that  it  Is  not  kept  up  to  date 
by  recognizing  changes  In  both  the  diet  and 
living  demands  of  our  population 

We  reaffirm  our  belief  that  development 
of  a  sounrt  pi^rlty  principle  must  be  brought 
abiut  by  a  recognition  of  several  Important 
f.ictors,  not  by  great  emphasis  on  any  one. 
We  recommend  consideration  of  the  follow- 
ing factors: 

1.  Recognition  of  farm-labor  costs. 

2.  A  method  of  keeping  the  formula  con- 
stantly current  or  modern  by  adjusting  the 
base-period  prices  to  reflect  the  commcdity 
relationship  prevailing  during  the  latest  5- 
or  10-year  p;nod. 

3.  Tiie  relative  ability  of  Income  from  both 
Investment  and  labor  of  agriculture  cs  com- 
pared with  that  from  other  Industries  ard 
labor  to  purchase  both  the  neces-^ltes  ard 
luxuries  that  contribute  to  the  hirh  stand- 
ard.s  of  American  living. 

4  Full  recognition  that  parity  supports 
must  not  be  used  to  sustain  uneconomical 
and  obsolete  production. 

5.  Special  emphasis  upon  faith  in  our  own 
ability  to  solve  the  problem  and  a  minimiz- 
ing of  the  expectations  of  the  Federal  Gcv- 
errment  to  subsidize  us. 

THE    DA.NCER    OF    SUBSIDIES 

No  more  real  or  Eerious  threat  to  a  free 
agriculture  has  risen  In  the  history  cf  cur 
country  than  Federal  subsidies.  Un-Ameri- 
can forces  already  are  tightening  their  grip 
on  farmers"  throats  through  vicious  subsidies. 

The  Grange  consistently  and  from  the  very 
first  proposal  of  subsidies  as  a  means  of  per- 
mitting f aimers  a  fair  market  price  has 
warned  that  farmers,  once  in  the  strangling 
embrace  of  subsidy  forces,  may  never  be  able 
to  extricate  themselves. 

Tlircugh  all  history,  when  any  government 
undertook  the  task  of  feeding  Its  citizens  at 
public  expense,  the  citizens  have  in^^ist^d  on 
mo.-e  subsidies.  Instead  of  fewer  subsidies, 
as  they  became  accustomed  to  the  Idea  that 
it  v.as  the  obligation  of  the  government  to 
support  the  Individual. 

A  government  which  denies  farmers  a  rea- 
sonable market  price  for  the  products  of  their 
land  and  labor  In  times  when  national  In- 
come and  piospcrity  are  at  record  heights  is 
open  to  the  accusation  that  it  seeks  to  ex- 
ploit one  segment  of  the  population  for  the 
benefit  of  others. 

If  consumer  groups  e.re  unwilling  to  pay 
their  food  bill  when  their  incomes  are  at  rec- 
ord heights,  is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
they  will  ever  be  willing  to  do  so? 

The  Grange  reaffirms  and  emphasizes  its 
demand  that  subsidies  be  removed  before 
they  totally  destroy  the  independence  and 
"ell-reliance  of  American  agriculture. 
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PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  Grange  has  and  continues  to  support 
all  sound  efforts  to  stabilize  prices  and  pre- 
vent Inflation.  We  believe,  however,  that 
controls  which  hold  prices  below  cost  of  pro- 
duction promote  black  markets  and  create 
inflation. 

Ample  production  Is  the  best  preventative 
of  Inflation.  No  man-made  law  can  repeal 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  so  long  as 
competition  is  kept  iree  of  uneconomic  re- 
straints. Price  controls  which  prevent  a  free 
exchange  of  goods  and  services  strangle  pro- 
duction and  destroy  private  enterprise. 

FARM  CREDIT 

The  Grange  reaflirras  its  position  in  favor 
of  a  cooperative  credit  system  based  on  sound 
business  principles  under  the  ownership  and 
control  of  farmer  borrowers.  Federal  super- 
vision Is  ncce.«;rary  to  assure  that  provisions 
of  the  law  and  the  purposes  of  the  Congress 
are  complied  v.-ith.  All  responsibilities  for 
operation  should  be  vested  in  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  ccwperative  Institutions  In 
the  field. 

In  the  development  of  a  sound,  long-range 
farm-credit  structure  steps  should  be  taken 
to  establish  the  Faim  Credit  Administration 
as  an  independent  agency  under  a  bipartisan 
board.  The  board  should  be  a  policy-making 
board  only,  employing  administrators  of  the 
various  types  of  credit,  including  long-term 
and  short-term  credit  on  a  cooperative  basis 
and  emergency  and  rehabilitation  credit  on 
a  direct-loan  basis. 

We  emphas:ze  the  Importance  of  br.inging 
the  cooperative  credit  agencies  under  a  bi- 
partisan policy-making  board  immediately 
and  believe  that  there  is  definite  advantage 
in  coordinating  the  whole  rural  credit  field. 
However,  we  recognize  that  it  may  be  a  prac- 
tical approach  to  the  problem  to  place  the 
cooperative  agencies  under  such  a  board  as  a 
first  step,  later  Including  the  direct  agencies 
if  conditiors  Justify. 

RURAL   ELECrrRiriCATION 

We  heartily  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  promote  improved  rural  elec- 
trification through  the  Rural  Electrification 
Admitiistration.  As  material  and  Tnanpower 
become  available,  we  urge  that  constiuction 
be  made  on  a  complete  area-coverage  basis. 

We  believe  that  the  REA  prtijects  should 
be  self-supporting:  that  rates  should  be  es- 
tablished on  a  self-liquidating  business;  and 
that  the  members  actively  assume  the  re- 
^onsibilities  of  directing  the  policies  and 
the  management. 

ST,    LAWRENCE    SEAWAY 

We  favor  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  for  power  and  Uiivigation  pur- 
poses as  soon  as  labor  and  materials  become 
available  for  this  work. 

EIX-DAY    MARKET   WEEK 

Because  large  eastern  terminal  markets 
handling  perishable  foods  have  abandoned 
their  long-established  6-day  week  and  adopt- 
ed a  5-day  program  Instead,  farmers  have 
been  injured  through  loss  of  produce.  We 
believe  that  the  practices  of  the  labor  unions 
and  the  commission-house  operators  in  re- 
stricting marketings  to  a  5-day  week,  is  un- 
fair and  uneconomic. 

The  National  Grange  supports  legislation 
which  will  curb  activities  of  unions  in  Inter- 
fering with  normal  and  essential  food-mar- 
keting services. 

son,    CONSERVATION 

Our  most  valuable  natural  resource  Is  our 
soil,  and  the  wastage  of  our  soil  resources 
constitutes  our  greatest  economic  loss.  If 
we  are  properly  concerned  about  the  welfare 
of  generations  to  come,  soil  conservation  may 
rightfully  be  termed  our  greatest  national 
problem.  There  are  three  major  approaches 
to  the  soil-conservation  problem:  (1)  cul- 
tural practices,  including  crop  rotation;  (2) 
maintenance  of  mlnerad  content;  (3)  pro- 
tection from  erosion. 


STRIKES 

The  existing  unrest  on  the  industrial  front 
and  the  growing  prevalence  of  strikes  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  every  thinking 
American.  Group  selfishness  and  greed  for 
power  should  be  held  in  abeyance  and  stib- 
ordinated  to  the  general  welfare.  We  be- 
lieve that  Congress,  with  the  support  of  all 
national  groups,  should  enact  legislation 
which  requires  that  both  labor  and  manape- 
ment  place  the  public  welfare  above  the 
selfish  demands  for  power  and  preferential 
treatment. 

RURAL  HOUSING 

The  Grange  supports  the  movement  for 
better  housing  conditions  in  rural  America. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  coopera- 
tion with  State  and  local  agencies,  should 
provide  technical  as.'-istar.c?  and  sound  credit 
to  aid  farmers  In  obtainin:;;  suitable  housing 
facilities. 

AGRICtJLTURAL  RESEARCH 

We  favor  continued  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  ex- 
periment stations  to  develop  new  crops  to 
fill  existing  needs  and  expand  uses  for  farm 
products. 

The  Grange  believes  that  agricultural  re- 
search offers  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
improving  American  standards  of  living 
through  greater  utilization  of  farm  ^products. 

TAXATION    POLICIES 

Taxes,  spending,  and  debts  cannot  be  con- 
sidered separately.  Our  fiscal  policy  muct 
be  based  on  sound  economics,  because  it  will 
influence  the  lives  of  every  American  for 
many  years  to  come.  A  sound  fiscal  policy 
should  include: 

1.  Federal  expenditures  must  be  severely 
curtailed. 

2.  Federal  tax  Income  must  be  sufficient 
to  meet  current  exoenditurcs  and  steadily 
reduce  the  public  debt. 

3.  Taxes  must  be  more  direct.  In  order  that 
citizens  may  realize  who  pays  for  Govern- 
ment spending.  Tax  rates  must  leave  suf- 
ficient corporate  and  individual  Income  after 
taxes  to  provide  an  incentive  to  Invest  sav- 
ln?:s  in  enterpriees  which  provide  a  high 
level  of  employment. 

5.  Vhe  taxing  agencies  of  the  various  units 
of  the  Government  should  be  consolidated 
as  far  as  practicable. 

6.  Etouble  taxation  of  the  same  Income  by 
anv  tpxing  unit  should  be  eliminated. 

7.  Tax  rates  should  be  flexible  to  permit 
more  rapid  reduction  of  the  national  debt 
when  production  and  employment  are  high. 

THE    D.'IRY    INDUSTRY 

The  dairy  Industry  of  the  Nation  has  in 
recent  years  encountered  many  serious  diffi- 
culties, besides  being  subjected  to  severe 
losses  in  many  instances.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  dairymen  would  prefer  to  receive 
a  compensatory  price  for  their  products  in 
the  market  place,  rather  than  to  have  price 
ceilings  fixed  at  levels  below  the  cost  of 
production,  necessitating  the  payment  of 
Government  subsidies  which  do  not  benefit 
the  producers  of  dairy  products,  but  which 
are  for  the  benefit  of  consumers. 

THE    COTTON     INDUSTRY 

In  view  of  the  Important  part  which  cot- 
ton plays  in'  the  economic  structure  of  the 
Nation,  the  Grange  recommends  that: 

(a)  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  Government  agencies  assemble  at  once 
and  disseminate  all  the  Information  with 
references  to  synthetic  fibers  competing  with 
cotton,  paying  particular  attention  to  any 
artificial  advantages  that  synthetic  prcxlucts 
such  as  cheap  wood  pulp  and  other  raw 
materials   may   now   have. 

(b)  Proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move artificial  advantages  which  substitutes 
now  have  In  competing   with  cotton. 

(c)  A  research  program  be  launched  de- 
signed to  make  available  to  farmers  infor- 
mation on  all  phases  of  cotton  production, 
distribution,  and  use. 
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Any  trade  b*rr»er»  that  may  now  ex- 
ellminatrd. 

Consumption  be  expanded  by  making 
„i  in  all  desirable  lorm*  readily  avall- 
lo  the  public,  and  by  reduc'.ng  to  a  mln- 
1  the  coau  of  production,  ginning,  man- 
urine.  marHetlng.  and  diatrlbutlun. 

Machinery   be  provided  to  Mil  cotton 
rotton  Roods  In  foreign  markeu  at  com- 
ve   world   prices  by   the  use  ot   a  two- 
system. 
)    Adequate   preparations   be   made   for 
operation  of  these  programs  by  means 
necessary  support  of  the  Commodity 
t  Corporation 
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favor   a   continuance  of   the   program 

which  our  pyderal-ald  highway  system 

been  develuped.    Undue  emphasis  should 

be  placed  upon  the  construction  of  super- 

y«  c'.nnecting  the  leading  cities  of  the 

try  until  substantial  progress  has  been 

m  the  improvement  of  farm-to-market 

and  rural  mall  roads. 

y  special  tax  for  highway  Improvement 

be  oonserTed  for  that  purp<3se  alone. 

Hverslon  of  such  funds  should  t)e  allowed. 

urg»?  the  Federal  0<')vernment  to  with- 

completely  from  the  field  of  automo- 

taxatlon.  leaving  the  State  as  the  sole 

ageticy 

heavy  volume  rf  wartime  traJBc  car- 

on  our  Inland  waterways,  relieving  the 

Ion  on  the  railroads,  more  than  Justl- 

the  money  expended  In  their  develcp- 
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>  fe  recognize  the  vital  and  Important  role 
thi  t  air  transportation  will  play  In  the  post- 
wa;  era.  both  In  the  domestic  field  and  on 
an  international  scale.  E^er>•  effort  should  be 
male  to  maintain  our  present  position  of 
leai  lership  in  this  form  of  transportation. 

FABaS    .Tp«*MCT 

"the  Orange  Is  heartily  In  favor  of  the  tak- 
ing of  proper  steps  to  enable  farm  laborers, 
ten  mts.  and  »har»-croppers  to  become  farm 
owners  In  denllni?  with  this  question,  every 
effr  rt  should  be  made  to  correct  conditions 

b  ch  In  the  past  have  resulted  In  reducing 
ma  ny  thousands  of  former  farm  owners  to 
thq  tenant  class. 

raaica  poa  vetcxams 

heartily  approve  of  the  Idea  that  re- 
veterans   who  desire   to   engage   In 
agiflcultural  pursuits,  and  who  appear  to  pos- 
the  necessary  quoliflcations.  should   be 
sted  under  proper  ct.)iidu:ons  In  getting 
Ilshed  on  farms. 
I  AfegUards  should  be  provided  to  protect 
rltb  no  experience  In  farming  from 
made    the   victims  of   unwise   invest- 
lU. 

cuoF  rwstniANcx 

<  *op  Insurance  mu<t  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  a  well-roimded  program  to 
airrlcultviral    stablllxatlon.    and    to 


Ue 

turning 


eatibl 


and  dl8e»se«;  technical  advice  in  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  forest  producu;  suit- 
able credit  provisions;  equiuble  taxation; 
research,  and  the  compleUon  of  the  forest 
survey  of  the  United  Stales  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  More  attention  should  be 
given  to  farm  woodlands  and  other  small 
forest  holdmgs.  which  in  the  aggregate  com- 
prise about  one-half  of  all  our  timber  land, 
or  nearly  two-thirds  of  that  which  Is  pri- 
vately owned. 

(b)  Speeding  up  acquisition  and  additions 
to  the  national  forests  of  forest  and  sub- 
marginal  land  unsulted  to  private  owner- 
ship. This  should  be  done  under  conditions 
that  will  be  fair  to  the  land  owners,  the 
States,  and  the  local  governmental  units. 

ic)  Adequate  Federal  reimbursements  to 
counties  In  lieu  of  taxes  during  readjustment 
of  the  tax  program 

( d )  Continue  and  expand  the  present  mul- 
tiple-use program  for  national  and  other 
public  forests.  Including  sustained -yield 
management  of  forest,  range,  and  wildlife 
resources,  watershed  protection,  and  recrea- 
tional use. 

(e)  Extension  program  of  tree  planting 
and  reforestation  aa  soon  as  manpower  is 
available. 

(f»  Retain  the  Forest  Service  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  consolidate 
thereunder  all  Federal  forest  activities  The 
administration  of  the  Taylor  Gracing  Act 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

IMMICKATION 

The  National  Orange  reafBrnu  Its  adher- 
ence to  the  existing  immigration  laws  and 
urges  their  extension  to  Include  all  members 
or  former  members  of  the  Nazi.  Fascist. 
Black  Dragon  Societies,  or  other  groups  or 
organizations  whose  concept  of  Rovernment 
is  In  conflict  with  our  democratic  form  of 
government. 

PXACrriMB  CONSCaiPTTOW 

The  National  Grange  ur^es  that  our  full 
energies  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
international  cooperation  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  It  opposes  adoptions  of  com- 
pulsory military  training  as  a  national  policy 
during  peacetime  and  favors  Instead  a  sys- 
tem of  federally  supported  programs  under 
State  and  local  supervision  for  promoting 
physical  fitness  and  scientific  study  In 
schools  as  a  means  of  preparing  young  men 
to  fill  their  obligation  to  the  Nation  in  peace 
as  well  as  war. 

The  Grange  believes  that  Congress  should 
(1)  determine  the  size  of  the  military  force 
necessary  to  maintain  an  adequate  defense, 
with  a  practical  meaiu  for  revlewal  at  least 
blannually:  (2)  provide  compensation  and 
training  conditions  sufficient  to  assure  ade- 
quate voluntary  enlistment,  and  (3)  reject 
any  measure  providing  for  peacetime  con- 
scription. 

HKALTH 


prtftect  farrneas  against  the  hazards  of  the 
idotl 


ther  andother  conditions  beyond  their 
control.    We.  therefore,  approve  this  type  of 
Insurance  under  the  auspices  of  the  Oovem- 
t.  with  such  safeguards  as  are  necessary 
protect  the  public  interest 

CONSEXVATIO!!    AND    FOXXSTaT 

To  Uuure  an  adequate  supply  ot  forest 
pri  iducts.  and  to  provide  for  flood  control, 
conaenratlon.  and  the  protection  of  wUd- 
beakles  improving  recrcauoual  facUlUes. 
MaUonal  Orange  recommends: 

a)  Aid  to  forest  land  owners  in  such  mat- 
as  protection  against  insect  pesta.  fixe. 


It  is  esaentlal  to  the  whole  Nation  that 
rural  people  share  fully  In  the  benefits  of 
medical  science  regardless  of  their  economic 
status,  race,  or  geographical  location.  The 
National  Grange  recommends: 

1.  That  because  of  the  uneven  and  unpre- 
dictable cost  of  Illness.  It  Is  of  prime  Impor- 
tance that  rural  people  should  spread  the 
risks  and  sbun  the  costs  of  sickness  by  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive  form  of  prepay- 
ment plans  for  hospital  bills  and  health 
Insurance. 

2.  That  since  many  rural  families  and 
rural  areas  are  too  poor  to  support  doctors 
and  hocpital  services  eren  with  any  form 
of  health  Insurance,  public  or  private  funds 
be  combined  with  insurance  funds  to  equal- 
ise the  ability  of  these  families  and  these 
areas  to  secure  and  maintain  needed  health 
senrlces. 

3.  That  the  people  and  doctors  In  every 
rural  area  sbould  have  access  to  modern  diag- 
nostic facilities  and  a  hospital  of  good  stand- 
ing. 


4.  That  slnee  many  rural  areas  cannot  pro- 
Tide  these  facilities  and  services  through 
their  own  eflorU  alone.  State  and  Federal 
funds  be  made  available  lor  the  construction 
of  new  hospitals  and  the  Improvement  of 
some  existing  hospitals  serving  rural  areas, 
but  with  the  management  of  these  Institu- 
tions renuLinlng  in  the  hands  of  local  ueople. 

5.  That  public-health  services  with  fully 
trained  personnel  be  ebtabllshcd  In  every 
rural  section  to  improve  sanitation,  prevent 
and  control  disease,  and  promote  good  health. 
Health  and  welfare  services  for  the  protection 
cf  children  in  rural  areas  should  be  greatly 
expanded. 

6.  Rural  people  should  organize  locally  to 
study  their  health  needs,  and  to  make  nnd 
carry  out  plans  with  the  netded  expert  ad- 
vice from  their  physicians,  their  farm  or- 
ganizations, and  from  agencies  of  their  State 
and  National  GovemmenU. 

EDUCATION 

The  National  Grange  has  consistently  op- 
posed Federal  control  of  education.  The  task 
of  assuring  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. In  providing  for  current  expenses  of 
schools  and  In  providing  school  buildings  and 
equipment  is  first  the  lesponsibllity  of  the 
various  States. 

Tlie  Grange  believes  those  r-tntes  whose 
financial  resources  sre  not  s     '  to  en- 

able them  to  discharge  the  u   .  :lity  of 

providing  equality  of  educational  opportu- 
nity fcr  all  children  should  receive  financial 
assistance  from  Federal  funds  on  the  basis 
of  need:  and  that  such  Federal  funds  should 
be  made  available  under  a  plan  to  be  written 
Into  a  Federal  law.  with  at  least  a  token 
contribution  of  finances  by  Stato  or  local 
units  of  government,  so  that  no  Federal  con- 
trol of  education  will  result. 

CtntBlNG  BCKEAOCBACT 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  Fed^rt  I 
bureaucracy  constitutes  a  menace  to  our  dur.l 
system  of  government  and  the  Mberties  of  the 
people.  A  return  to  ovir  constitutional  form 
of  government  is  Imperative  If  the  people  ate 
to  be  protected  In  exercising  the  rights  upon 
which  th  8  Republic  was  founded  Emer- 
gency powers  delegated  by  Congress  to  the 
Executive  should  be  exercised  In  accordance 
with  the  Intent  and  purposes  of  the  grant. 
These  emergency  powers  should  be  self- 
terminating  and  should  be  revokable  by  a 
majority  vote  of  Congress. 

a.\DIO    SEOADCASTINO 

^  inge  favors  a  fair  and  Impartial  lii- 

\  n   by  Congress  of  the  entire  radio 

set-up  to  pave  the  way  for  any  C'  nal 

action  that  may  be  neceavu-y  to  ^  un- 

warranted restrictions  of  free  speech,  whether 
Imposed  by  Federal  regulations  or  throuf.h 
the  conduct  of  publicly  or  privately  ownt>d 
radio  stations.  With  more  than  70  perceit 
of  the  farm  homes  of  the  Nation  dependent 
upon  service  .rom  "clear  channel"'  radio  sta- 
tions, we  urge  that  nothing  be  done  to  curt:iil 
this  service  In  order  to  grant  further  conct  s- 
slons  to  large  cities,  which  are  already  wMl 
supplied. 


Dewey  Doet  It  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  J.  LATHAM 

or   MXW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEK-ATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  LATHAM.  Mr  6p«iker.  in  bright 
and  shining  contrast  to  the  confusion, 
vacillation,  and  downright  contradiction 
in  the  policies  and  leadership  of  the 
pre-sent  Democratic  administration  in 
WashiogtoD,  L»  the  q;)lendid  record  of 
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accomplishment  of  the  New  York  State 
Republican-controlled  legislature,  under 
the  sound,  courageous,  and  progressive 
leadership  of  Governor  Dewey. 

I  wish  to  spread  upon  the  Record  a 
Republican  news  letter,  which  sum- 
marizes those  accomplishments,  in  order 
that  all  may  read,  ponder,  and  compare: 

Go    FOBTH    AND   TXIX    THE    STO^Y 

Republicans,  you  have  a  great  story  to 
tell.  A  stoiy  which  you  can  relate  to  un- 
believers with  pride  in  your  party.  A  story 
which  needs  no  skill  In  narration.  A  stcry 
which  tells  itself.  A  story,  the  story  of  the 
one-hundred  and  sixty-ninth  legislative  ses- 
sion of  the  State  of  New  York.  And  this 
preat  story  Is  highlighted  by  the  fact  that 
Republican  solidrrity  on  Capitol  Hill  never 
wavered  in  the  face  of  Democratic  attack, 
subterfuge,  consistent  deception,  and  per- 
petual kidnapping  and  slaughter  of  the  truth. 
Not  once,  mind  you.  In  the  11  weeks  cf  the 
legislative  session,  did  the  Republican  ma- 
jority In  both  houses  halt  for  a  single  mo- 
ment its  two-fisted  efforts  to  pass  Governor 
Dewey's  historic  program,  and  to  amplify 
this  program  by  passage  of  varied  Itgislation 
needed  In  the  public  Interest.  And  the  tol- 
ld:irity  displayed  by  Republican  members  of 
re  and  assembly  was  a  tribute  to  the 
-  e  leadership  of  Governor  Dewey,  and  the 
skill,  sincerity,  and  drive  of  Speaker  Oswald 
D.  Heck  and  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Feinbeig. 
president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate. 

And  so  It  is — that  having  read  in  the  press 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-ninth  session  of  the  legislature- 
after  having  heard  much  of  its  achievements 
on  the  radio,  and  having  refreshed  your 
memory  from  the  necessarily  brief  text  of 
this  news  letter,  go  forth  and  tell  the  story. 
the  Republican  story,  to  all  who  will  listen, 
or.  If  they  dont  want  to  listen,  make  them 
listen.  Take  off.  therefore,  on  your  mission, 
an  effective  "bombing  run"  of  political  and 
governmental  education  over  enemy  lines. 
to  the  end  that  Republican  government, 
good  government,  may  be  continued  In  this 
State  for  many  years  to  come. 

LECISLATt-BE  ADJOURNED  AT  8.30  A.  M..  MARCH  27 

The  one  hundred  and  sixty-ninth  session 
of  the  State  legislature  convened  on  January 
9  last      Final  adjournment  came  at  2:30  a. 
m.,  Wednesday  March  27.  when  the  assembly 
finished  Its  business,  the  senate  having  con- 
cluded  some   90    minutes   earlier      Members 
were  tired,  grey,  hoar.«e.     And  adjournment 
In  both  houses  came  on  the  same  sustained 
note  of  acrimonious  debatf  Initially  launched 
by  the  Democrats  Immediately  after  Gover- 
nor Dewey  delivered  his  now  famed  mes^^age 
in  early  January.     But.  the  perpetual  cross- 
fire  tactics   of    the   Democrats   gained    them 
nothing.    Tliey  were  no  King  Canutes.    They 
could  not  tell  nor  force  the  tides  of  Dewey 
progress  to  recede      Instead  of  scoring  tell- 
ing blows,  blows  hopefully  sired  for  the  fall 
campaign,  they  set  a  record  for  Invective  that 
drew  editorial  scoldings  from  the  press,  and 
derisive     Jeers     from     radio     commentators. 
Tlie  Democrats  could  not  with  words,  blanket 
the  deeds  of  the  Republican-controlled  legis- 
lature which  enthusiastically  passed  98  per- 
cent of  the  legislative  program  of  Governor 
Dewey.     And  this  year  was  the  4th  year  in 
which  Governor's  program   has  been   passed 
virtually  in  its  entirety.    Significant  achieve- 
ments of  this  sort  don't  Just  happen,  with- 
out   careful    planning     pioneering,    forceful- 
nes-s.   and    legislative   cooperation    and   com- 
plete  helpfulness  to  an   unprecedented   de- 
gree. 

Anent  the  softer  side  of  the  closing  of  the 
legislature,  were  the  hpart-warmlng  farewells 
taken  of  majority  leader  Irving  M.  Ives,  who 
retires  from  the  assembly  after  17  years' 
service:  presentation  of  testimonials  to  mi- 
nority leader  Irwin  Stelngut  upon  comple- 
tion of  25  years*  service,  and  advance  con- 


gratulations to  Lt.  Gov.  Joe  R.  Hanley  upon 
his  Impending  seventieth  birthday.  May  30. 

Stn'ERUCHTS     OF     LEGISLATIVE     HIGHLIGHTS 

Highlights  of  the  Just  concluded  legisla- 
tive session  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  ob- 
jective "firsts"  difficult.  However,  to  one 
writer,  at  least,  the  action  of  Governor  Dewey 
and  the  GOP  legislature  in  reducing  taxes 
in  the  State  by  $122,000,000,  and.  at  the  same 
time,  inaugurating  a  billion  dollar  postwar 
reconstruction  program  must,  of  necessity, 
rank  high  with  administrative  miracles  both 
In  this  Stale  and  In  the  Nation.  The  tech- 
nique, the  saving  and  the  vision,  all  con- 
stituted something  the  New  Deal  never 
learned  how  to  do  In  12  long  years;  its 
something  the  Truman  regime  hasn't  learned 
how  to  do — and  never  w.U  learn.  However, 
perhaps  It  Is  that  a  Presidential  smile  can 
cover  a  lot  of  administrative  fumbling. 

Remember.  Governor  Dewey  slashed  State 
income  taxes  50  percent,  and  you'll  enjoy 
that  much  needed  benefit  when  you  file  your 
State  income  tax  return  on  or  before  April 
15  next.  Similarly,  business  has  been  aided 
tremendously  by  the  current  reduction  (an- 
other Dewey  benefit)  of  I'j  percent  In  the 
emergency  franchise  tax.  and  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  from  4  to  3  percent  in  the  unin- 
corporated   small    business    tax. 

Clo.se  on  the  heels  o'  the  foregoing,  was 
the  vast  work  and  fiscal  genius  embodied  In 
the  Moore  Commission's  plan  extending 
greatly  increased  State  aid  to  municipalities 
in  the  State.  Evolved,  among  other  things 
In  this  work,  was  the  highly  praised  per 
capita  formula — the  formula  wh-ch  removes 
the  guess  work  from  State  aid.  Former  Mayor 
F.  H.  LaOuardia  of  New  York  City,  and  the 
greater  city's  present  mayor.  William 
O'Dwyer.  both  praised  the  Moore  plan  at 
length,  the  latter  In  writing. 

In  any  event  it  Is  restated  that  the  Moore 
State-aid  plan  will  give  to  the  municipalities 
a  total  of  $306,974,000.  or  57  percent  of  next 
year's  estimated  State  revenues,  reserving 
only  $251.691, COO  for  operation  of  State  gov- 
ernment. And  of  the  $306,974,000  allotted  In 
State  aid.  New  York  City  will  receive  a  guar- 
anteed $51,C2o.G38  on  the  per-caplta  formula. 
In  addition,  the  press  has  estimated  New 
York  City  will  receive  another  $100,000,000  In 
various  State  aids,  such  as  Friedsam  for- 
mula, State  assumption  of  80  percent  of  the 
cost  of  relief,  and  the  multitudinous  addi- 
tional bequests  freely  given  by  a  Republican 
Governor  and  legislature,  which  caused  to  be 
passed  40  out  of  45  O'Dwyer -sponsored  New 
York  City  bills,  tax,  and  otherwise.  Yet  Dem- 
ocratic legislators  roared  unceasingly,  if  In- 
genuously, that  "New  York  is  being  short- 
changed by  the  State.  The  State  wears 
minks  and  sables,  while  we  New  Yorkers  wear 
rags."  It  was  very  touching.  If  "corny,"  and 
untruthful. 

VETERAN    BENEFITS  HIGH  ON   LIST 

Virtually  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  two 
great  accomplishments  already  set  down 
were  the  efforts  of  the  Dewey  administration 
and  the  Republican-controlled  legislature  In 
behalf  of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  So  ex- 
cellent was  the  legislation  enacted  In  behalf 
of  veterans,  and  because  of  the  Governor's 
Insistence,  the  all-Important  subject  was 
treated  In  bipartisan  fashion,  that  Edward 
R.  Schelt)erling.  untU  recently  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  and  now 
State  legislative  chairman  of  the  Legion,  said 
In  part:  "The  American  Legion  Is  most  grat- 
ified with  the  range  and  volume  of  veteran 
legislation  passed  this  year.  •  •  •  The 
New  York  Legislature  this  year  did  nobly  by 
the  veterans.    We  are  grateful." 

Mr.  Schelberling  had  every  reason  for  his 
congratulatory  statement.  Every  considera- 
tion and  attention  was  given  the  veteran  by 
the  legislature,  the  Governor,  and  by  and 
through  a  bi-partisan  committee  on  veterans' 
affairs,  headed  by  Senator  William  F.  Condon. 
This  committee  urged,  and  the  legislature 
concur-ed,  that  a  constitutional  amendment 


calling  for  payment  to  veterans,  or  their  kin, 
if  deceased,  war  bonuses  of  $50  to  $250.  de- 
pending upon  service.  Such  payment  calls 
for  disbursement  of  $400,000,000.  The  bonus 
will  be  available  for  payment  In  1948,  if 
passed  by  the  legislature  next  year  and  ap- 
proved bv  referendum  of  the  people  In  the 
fall  of  1947. 

But.  that  wasn't  all  by  way  of  recognition 
for  the  service  of  veterans:  Governor  D-wey 
advocated  State-wide  temporary  housing  for 
veterans,   and    put    his   beliefs   into   prompt 
action  by  directing  conversion  of  Army  and 
Navy  b-irracks  and  cantonments  throughout 
the  State  into  veterans'  emergency  housing. 
Now.  this  housinK  will  be  had  m  14  up-State 
communities,  with  more  to  come.     And  the 
Governor   urged   and   the   legislature   passed 
a  measure  increasing  the  number  of  special 
veterans'  scholarships  with  an  annual  value 
of  $350.  from  2.400  to  3.600.     There  was  ap- 
proved, also,  a  bill  giving  to  vets  who  lose 
their  Jobs  becr.use  of  strikes,  unemployment 
insurance  rights  of  nonveterans.  and   there 
was  passed  a  separate  bill   making  the  un- 
employment provisions  retroactive  to  Novem- 
ber   1,    1945.      Further,   emergency    veterans' 
housing  was  authorized,  costing  $35,000,000, 
some  of  It   earmarked   for  veteran-students 
at    colleges    and    universities    of    the    State. 
There  was  exempted  from  taxation,  real  prop- 
erty   purchased    by   disabled    veterans,    with 
funds   raised    by    popular   subscription,    and 
there  was  extended   until  July   1,   1947.   the 
exemption   of   military   pay   from   the   State 
personal  income  tax.    And  further.  In  "hous- 
ins; "   measures,  preference  was  provided,  of 
course,    for    veterans    In    low-rent    housing 
projects,  and  Governor  DeWey  and  the  legis- 
lature directed  that  such  housing  be  opened 
to  veterans  whose  Incomes  are  higher  than 
the  maximum  fixed  for  nonveterans. 

Again,  a  constitutional  amendment  was 
Instituted  to  Insure  to  servicemen  and  their 
families  stationed  abroad  In  time  of  peace, 
the  right  to  vote  In  all  elections.  This,  too, 
must  be  ratified  again  next  year,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  via  referendum.  Ap- 
proved also  was  a  Dewey-sponsored  bill  per- 
mitting the  parole  board  to  terminate  the 
parole  of  any  honorably  discharged  veteran 
who  was  subject  to  parole  when  Inducted. 
Lastly,  the  State  war  ballot  commission  was 
continued  for  another  year,  and  also  ap- 
proved was  a  bill  clarifying  the  application 
of  the  veterans'  civil  service  preference 
amendment  to  the  State  constitution.  This 
proced  are  was  adopted  last  year. 

And.  most  definitely  deserving  a  place  In 
these  lead  bracketed  subjects,  was  the  action 
of  Governor  Dewey  and  Budget  Director  John 
Burton  In  inaugurating  the  much -simplified 
and  precedent-shattering  two-part  State 
budget  of  $555,000,000:  the  creation  of  reve- 
nue stabilization  fund  designed  to  become 
an  ever-normal  granary  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements; the  allocation  of  $500,000  for 
expanding  the  agricultural  and  training  pro- 
gram of  veterans  in  the  six  agricultural  col- 
leges in  the  State;  restudy  of  the  distribution 
of  State  assistance  to  schools.  Including 
$1,750,000  additional  In  State  funds  for  cen- 
tral school  districts,  and  the  Governor's  new 
and  large  program  for  public  health  and  In 
the  public  welfare  including  plans  to  wipe 
out  tuberculosis  In  our  State  in  the  next  20 
years.  And  similarly  interesting  was  the 
vision  and  planning  which  went  Into  Gover- 
nor Dewey's  proposal  for  the  $202,000,000 
throughway;  the  late-hour  passage  of  $10.- 
000.000  appropriation  for  grade-crossing 
elimination. 

HOUSING,    AGHICtTLTUHE,    STATE    EMPLOTETS, 
LABOR 

Looking  back,  now,  the  wisdom  of  Gover- 
nor Dewey  In  salting  away  a  record-breaklr.g 
State  surplus,  grows  more  startling  with  each 
passing  day.  And  remember,  it  was  the 
Etemocrats  and  the  pressure  groups  which 
tried  to  spend  this  surplus  as  rapidly  as  It 
was  accumulated.     But,  on  with  the  parade 
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Bjepublicmn  mchleTemenU  on  CapJtol  HIU 
January  0  last. 

Dewe^  and  the  State  legislature 

•peedlly  and  efflclently  with  the  quea- 

of  vitally  needed  housing  In  the  State. 

raa    recooamended    and    approved    a 

um  on   question   of   increasing   the 

s    subsidy    to    low-rent    bousing    from 

000  to  t9.000.000  a  JMT.  Mid.  In  addl- 

to  appropriating  •3A.000.000  for  emer- 

housing,  and   making   uvallable   tSO.- 

»0  for  low-rent  housing,  the  legislature 

relalced  restrictions  of  the  multiple-dwelling 

to  stimulate  eoovenlon  and  rehabtUta- 

of  existing  on*-  antf  two-Iamily  house* 

[culture,  eoswtently  tn  the  forefront  of 
consciousness  of  Oovemcr  Dewey  and  the 
Re^jubUcan  lenlalature.  was  given  consistent 
ion  in  the  lawmaking      There  was  re- 
for   another   year   temporary   leglsla- 
pcrmittlng  the  emplcjrment.  under  cer- 
restrlctlons.  of  minors  and  students  In 
esting      There    were    special    approprla- 
In  plant-  and  anlmal-dis- 
I    there   was   continued    for 
another  year  the  coountasion   thst  Is  Inves- 
ting sgriculture,  with  the  understanding 
1  rould  delve  into  the  price  spread  between 
anrt       •-■•mer   milk   prices      And   the 
»  s;  'ion   for  crunty   and   town 

IturHi    ■«<'<it>tles    waa    iBcrvaMd    from 
000  to  M50.000 

cMiae  of  State  clvU-ser\lce  employees 
again    th«    special    cause    of    Cnernor 
ey  and  the  Republican  State  legislature. 
ordiDgly  a  new  Incresse  of  from  4  to  10 
t  iiver  the  present  emergency  compen- 
waa  granted  State  employees,  and  It 
propoaed  by  the  Governor  that  this  In- 
voold  be  Incorporated  next  year  In 
paniumcnt   pay  sealM  of   these   valued 
iloTM*     These   pay   Increases   amounted 
OO.OOOOOO 
to  labor,  labor  generally    bills  were  ap- 
Increaslng  benefits  under   the  Work- 
.1  Compenaatloi    Law  to  a  maximum  of 
a  week,  and  placing  on  a  permanent  b^isls. 
emergency    increases    In    weekly    bene- 
The  new  benefit  Is  1 12  a  week  Instead 
t8     Membership  in  the  St.i^te  mediation 
increased  from  tt\>-  en.  and 

mediators    were    .  l      Ap- 

ved.  too.  was  the  coverage  under  work- 
's compensation,  and  at  the  option  of  the 
of  domestic  servants  employed  tn 
•s  of  more  than   40,000.  and  there  were 
p«  sed   bills   providing   for   the   licensing   of 
rs.     halrdresaers.     and     ciiametologlsts. 
Into  law  was  the  Otertag  bill  pro- 
Jor  the  State's  Integrated  relief  serv- 
of   the   most   forward-looking   ad- 
vances In  aoclal  welfare  In  30  years. 

ftTIOM    LO^^^MB 


Of 

feoArd  was 
tn  iporary 
pn 
me  1 
•mployer. 


;  ngto  oa  tha  asmda  d  tetWative  effort, 
we  'e  measures  calling  for  the  reorganisation 
Jie  health,  latxnr.  and  mental  hygiene 
departmenU.  a  continulnf;  proceaa.  and  the 
tmcnt  of  the  Governor's  expanded 
Ital-hyglene  program.  The  Goraraor'k 
Uc-works  proffnun  «•■  rounded  out  also 
budget  bills  puecd  earl^f  In  the  weeton — 
tn  the  opinion  of  Capitol  obserrers.  the 
-flung  plans  for  betterment  to  the  people 
the  State,  and  the  State,  demand  the 
drffting  of  Governor  Dewey  for  a  second  term, 
at^  his  election  by  a  suOclently  Urge  plural- 
to  eoauMnd  his  continued  forceful 
leering •loag  line:  which  other  States  and 
tb^  IVatlon  have  found  so  good  that  they 
avidly  followed  the  trall-blaslnc  of  New 
Tckk  State. 

Dt  great  Interest  was  passage  of  a  law  cre- 
ng  a  temporary  State  commission  of  16 
ibers.  with  an  appropriation  of  •100000. 
•tudy  the  need  for  a  State  university, 
tl^  eetabllshment  of  five  experimental  tech- 
niral  Institutes  for  high-school  graduates. 
VI  Ih  MtmtMlon  preference  for  veterans:  the 
eo  itlnvanee  for  another  3rear  of  the  mort- 
ktorlum  law  and  a  provision  that 


deficiency  Judgments  may  not  be  recovered 
In  mortgage-property  foreclosure  actions;  re- 
j>eal  of  most  of  the  provisions  of  the  War 
Emergency  Act  and  termination  of  the  State 
War  Council,  but  retaining  military  leaves 
of  absence  for  public  officials;  a  bill  to  make 
Violations  of  Federal  OPA  regulations  liable 
to  State  maximum  fines  of  $25  and  5  days 
In  Jail:  a  bill  to  create  a  world-trade  corpora- 
tion to  organize  a  commercial  and  indus- 
trial fair  In  New  York  State  like  the  Leipzig 
fair:  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the  3.000 
regent.s'  scholarships  for  $100  to  $350  a  year; 
extension  of  commercial,  business,  and  store 
rent  controls  for  another  year,  with  provision 
for  the  exempting  of  new  construction;  In- 
creased pay  of  Judges  In  the  ccurt  of  claims 
from  tlO.OOO  to  tia.COO:  voted  to  raise  the 
pay  of  the  State  comptroller  and  attorney 
general  f  *  fJD.OOO  a  year,  and 

that  of  tl  uoner  of  education 

from  tlSCOO  to  (30.000  a  year:  instituted  a 
constitutional  amendment  for  removing  and 
retiring  Judges  of  court  of  record,  and  also 
Initiated  a  constitutional  amendment  to  di- 
vorce Queens.  Ncaaau.  and  Suffolk  Counties 
from  the  second  JudlcUl  district,  and  set 
them  up  as  a  new  tenth  Judicial  d»trlct; 
approved  bill  permltUnf  motor-vehicle  com- 
mission tn  tssue  permanent  auto  license 
plate-  •  from  year  to  year  through 

Inacri.  .able  tags,  and  created  a  15- 

mamber  cummlaekm  to  inquire   into  estab- 
Uabmcnt  of  a  permanent  State  fair  at  Syra- 
cuse. 
wmacmom  and  cmho  caib  ■himm    ■aittt 

TT.e  vastly  Important  subjects  of  education 
and  child  care  received  much  consideration 
from  Ocverncr  Dewey  and  the  State  legUla- 

t-- r  and  above  various  Items  already 

r  ■  d  herein.    Bills  pasacd  provided  for 

t  r  of  Slate-financed  technical 

1  A  accommodations  for  4.50U 

fUii-time  and  l>.000  part-time  students  on  an 
experimental  basU  In  New  York  City.  White 
Plains.  Buffalo.  Dtlca.  and  Blngbamton. 
Capital  costs  are  estimated  at  92.250.000  and 
maintenance  and  operational  outlays  at 
•2.0OO.0OO  a  year.  Still  another  measure 
provided  for  the  continued  operation  of 
child -care  centers  established  during  the 
war  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
youth  administration.  There  was  fixed  by 
legi&lation.  also,  a  minimum  wage  of  91.650 
per  annum  for  all  teachers  except  those  serv- 
ing In  schools  with  fewer  than  eight  teachers, 
and  It  was  voted  to  permit  New  York  City 
teacbers  to  bold  more  than  one  Job  for  an- 
otbcr  year. 

Of  great  Interest  to  car  owners  and  users 
was  the  approval  of  a  safety-legtalatlon  pro- 
gram, restiltlng  from  Governor  Dewey's  2-day 
safety  conference,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  a  State  division  of  safety,  raising  tbe 
highway  speed  limit  to  50  miles  an  hour,  and 
authorizing  the  local  regulation  of  pedestrian 
traffic.  Par-reacbinf  coaaervatlon  leglaiatton 
waa  enacted  also. 

HSW     TO«K     CTTT     TAX     LKCISLaTION     PASSU     ST 
LONG   LAST 

The  closing  hours  of  the  session  were 
marked  by  the  passsfs  of  New  York  City  s 
tax  program,  as  promulgated  by  Mayor  Wil- 
liam ODwyer  Thla  program,  from  Its  In- 
ception, was  the  cause  of  the  bitterest  and 
most  sustained  debate  tbe  legislature  has 
seen  for  years.  It  found  Democratic  legis- 
lators denouncing  the  Democratic  mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York  for  his  written  ap- 
proval of  the  Moore  State  aid  plan,  and  bis 
written  requests — several — for  authority  to 
Impose  new  taxes  upon  tbe  people  of  New 
York  City.  PeratsUntly  and  caoststsatly  tbe 
Democrau  In  Albany  tried  to  pin  upon  Re- 
publicans rssponslbillty  for  the  tax  program 
of  their  own  Democratic  mayor  In  New  York 
City.  However,  when  the  smoke  of  battle 
cleared  early  last  Wedneeday  there  had  been 
passed,  upon  Mr.  ODwyer's  specific  requests, 
bills  empowering  New  York  City  to  impose 


new  local  Uxcs  estimated  to  raise  $79,000,000. 
and  which  continued  existing  emergency  tax- 
Irg  powers,  both  to  run  for  a  period  of  3 
yc'srs  New  taxes  the  ;lty  can  now  levy 
are  an  additional  I  percent  sales  tax;  a 
5-percent  tax  on  hotel-room  charges  to 
transients;  a  5-percent  tax  on  parimutuel 
betting  at  Aqueduct.  Jamaica,  and  Belmo.nt. 
with  the  requirement  that  the  Belmont  yield 
be  shared  with  Na.ssau  County,  and  a  doubling 
of  the  gross  business  and  similar  ImpcfU*. 
Authorised  tbe  merger  of  separate  bridge  and 
tunnel  authorities,  and  set  up  a  new  airpDrt 
authority,  which,  by  agreement  with  the 
board  of  estimate,  can  take  over  the  new 
Idlewlld  Airport  and  LaGuardla  Airpcrt.  This 
latter  proposal  was  a  highly  controver»lal 
measure.  In  any  event,  the  New  York  City 
tax  program  was.  and  probably  will  continue 
to  t>e.  something  for  the  Democrau  to  stcrm 
about  for  weeks  and  moniho.  forgetting  t.iat 
they  themselves,  and  nobody  else,  make  It 
possible. 

Of  much  Importance,  too.  was  the  Insur- 
ance and  banki'i^'  ipt^islation  passed,  and  .his 
Included:     A  tlon  to  State  reguli  ted 

banks  to  parin^rtvc  In  bill  of  rights  kans 
to  returning  OI  s  Authorlring  State  In- 
surance department  to  require  uniform  ac- 
counting practices  by  Insurance  companies. 
Authorising  Insurance  companies  to  Invest 
up  to  3  percent  of  their  reserves  In  office  and 
commercial  bulldinps  to  Improve  InvestminU 
yle!d».  and  the  setting  up  of  a  commission  to 
study  effect  of  Bute  regulation  of  expiration 
In  1948  of  Federal  moratorium  on  the  en- 
forcement of  antitrust  laws  against  In- 
surers. 

L'KNVOt 

There  Is  much  more  than  can  be  said  with 
regard  to  the  legislative  session  of  1946.  much 
more  that  should  be  said,  and  much  more 
that  will  be  said  between  now  and  next  fall. 
And.  regret  is  expressed  that  there  Is  not 
more  space  in  News  Letter  to  set  dowo  In 
greater  detail  all  that  has  transpired  on 
Capitol  Hill  since  January  9  last.  But  the 
fore«"i!'i?  should  furnish  to  readers  a  nple 
amn  for  the  story  you  have  to  tell, 

and  vki.i  trii.  from  here  In.  the  great  story  of 
Republican  achievement  of  1948. 

And  news  letter  extends  lu  congra'.ula- 
llons  and  felicitations  to  Governor  I>'Wey. 
his  aides,  to  Republican  legislative  lei<ders. 
and  to  each  and  every  Republican  memter  of 
the  legislature  who  made  possible  the  mag- 
nificent work  done  on  Capitol  Hill  thestr  last 
11  weeks. 

So.  good-by  now.  and  News  Letter  herf  with 
reverts  to  its  former  semimonthly  put  Uca- 
tlon  schedule. 


Urban  Real-Estate  Prices  Skyrocket — 
Increase  100  Percent  in  Some  Areas, 
Survey  Shows 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TIXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR  ES 
Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  6 
months  now  the  real -estate  lobbyists  In 
Washington  have  been  poo-pooinp  the 
inflationary  danger  in  ri.slng  home  p  ices. 

They  said  that  a  little  inflation  was 
good  for  the  country.  They  .'^ald  that  the 
rise  in  home  prices  wa-s  not  near  y  as 
high  as  I  maintained.  Now,  the  facts 
are  coming  out.  and  they  show  a  more 
dangerous  situation  than  I  myself  had 
anticipated. 
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Belatedly  now.  the  National  As.socia- 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Boards  has  issued  a 
weak  warning  to  its  membership  not  to 
participate  In  quick-profit  transactions; 
but  they  know  and  we  know  a  weak  plea 
for  such  action  comes  far  too  late  to  pre- 
vent thou.«;ands  of  our  veterans  from  los- 
ing their  savings  to  the  speculators. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
should  like  to  include  a  news  story  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  (D.  C. ) 
Post  on  March  29.  This  article  tells  the 
story  that  14  cities  have  had  a  price  in- 
crea.se  of  50  percent  since  VJ-day.  The 
land  on  which  house.s  are  being  built  is 
running  73  percent  above  1940.  Nine 
cities  have  shown  price  increases  of  100 
percent  or  more. 

This  is  the  rea.son  that  I  urge  the 
House  to  hold  down  speculation  in  real 
estate. 

R?al-estate  prices  In  larger  cities  have 
sk>Tockctcd  anywhere  from  25  to  100  per- 
cent within  the  last  6  years.  Housing  Ex- 
pediter Wilson  Wyatt  announced  yesterday. 

Inflation  tn  real  estate  since  1940  Is  "far 
worse  even  than  bad  been  anticipated."  ac- 
cording to  a  survey  of  84  cities  of  100  000 
or  more  population  and  250  smaller  cities, 
the  national  housing  chief  declared. 

KXPSSTs  MADE  SLnivrr 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  presidents 
of  Federal  home-loan  bank.s.  regional  man- 
agers of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion. Insuring  officers  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration,  and  NHA  regional  ex- 
pediters. 

Since  VJ-day  alone  prices  In  the  larger 
cities  have  Increased  from  16  to  18  percent, 
the  report  stated. 

The  survey  showed  that  Increases  In  prices 
of  land,  both  raw  acreage  and  fully  prepared 
building  lots,  are  even  greater  than  those  on 
homes. 

On  Capitol  Hill  the  American  Legion  yes- 
terday aired  charges  that  real-estate  opera- 
tors are  bent  on  "gouging  the  veteran." 

Col  John  Thomas  Taylor,  the  Legion's  na- 
tional legislative  director,  asked  for  ceiling 
prices  on  building  lots  and  on  old  as  well  as 
new  homes. 

Taylor  told  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Subcommittee  considering  the  Admin- 
istration's veterans'  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram that  the  Legion  favored  the  subsidy 
program   asked   by   Wyatt. 

While  the  Legion  was  pleading  for  speed 
on  the  veterans'  emergency  housing  bill, 
President  Truman  at  the  White  House  was 
signing  a  $250,000,000  bill  to  provide  100,000 
temporary  homes  for  veterans. 

IS  SECOND  PaOCRAM 

The  measure  signed  by  the  Chief  Executive 
Is  the  second  lOO.OOO-unlt  program.  It  calls 
for  the  remodeling  of  barracks  and  tempo- 
rary wartime  housing. 

The  funds  are  designed  to  cover  also  the 
cost  of  moving  temporary  housing  from  war- 
time industrial  centers.  If  no  longer  needed, 
to  college  towns  with  a  housing  shortage 
because  of  enrollment  of  veterans  under  the 
GI  bill  of  rlghU. 

Wyatt's  survey  showed  startling  Increases 
In  the  cost  of  houses  which  sold  for  $6,000 
or  lest  In  1940 

Of  the  larger  cities,  9  showed  price  In- 
creases of  100  percent  or  more;  23  showed 
Increases  from  75  to  100  percent;  34  reported 
price  increases  of  50  to  75  percent,  and  the 
remaining  18  cities  registered  Jumps  of  25 
to  50  percent. 

For  homes  which  sold  from  $6,000  to  $12,000 
In  1940  the  larger  cities  reported  price  rises 
slightly  less  than  for  the  lower-priced  prop- 
erty, although  In  some  cases,  such  as  New 
York  City,  the  rises  are  greater. 
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The  American  Legion  Insisted  that  veterans 
must  have  help  In  getting  houses  at  reason- 
able prices  because  their  average  age  Is  only 
22  or  23  and  they  cannot  pay  "fancy  prices  for 
fancy  houses." 

The  NHA  survey  included  250  smaller  cities. 
In  addition  studies  of  small  communities 
were  made  on  a  State-wide  and  area-wide 
basis. 

Price  increases  on  homes  which  sold  for 
$6,000  or  less  In  1940  were  reported  as:  47 
cities,  100  percent  or  more;  66  cities,  75  to 
100  percent;  102  cities,  50  to  75  percent;  58 
cities.  25  to  50  p>ercent,  and  a  scattered  few, 
less  than  25-percent  Increases. 

RATE  RISE  CONSISTENT 

Homes  In  the  $6,000  to  $12,000  class  have 
risen  In  price  at  about  the  same  percentage 
rate. 

More  than  half  of  the  smaller  cities  report 
that  since  VJ-day  prices  on  property  have 
Increased  10  to  25  percent,  and  many  cities 
Indicate  Increases  of  as  much  as  25  to  50 
percent  since  September. 

For  raw  acreage  In  cities  of  more  than  100,- 
000  population.  20  cities  showed  a  price  in- 
crease of  100  percent  or  more  since  1940. 

And  In  18  cities  price  Increases  of  50  to  100 
percent  were  reported.  Since  VJ-day.  14 
cities  have  had  an  average  price  rise  of  50 
percent  or  more. 

RAW   LAND    PRICES    SOAR 

Typical  Increases  for  raw  land  In  the  larger 
cities  since  1940  Is  about  73  percent,  and  for 
prepared  lots  67  percent.  Average  Increases 
since  VJ-day  are  about  29  and  28  percent,  re- 
spectively. 

The  survey  also  covered  so-called  H-2 
houses,  built  by  private  builders  in  the  clos- 
ing months  of  the  war  with  priority  assist- 
ance and  under  price  ceilings  of  $8  000.  More 
than  60  percent  of  the  larger  cities  reported 
these  have  already  Jumped  In  price  from  25 
to  50  percent,  while  the  average  Increase  for 
all  reporting  cities  on  these  bouses  Is  32  per- 
cent. 


Should  England  Grant  Independence  to 
the  Trans-Jordan? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4, 1946 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  threat  to  peace  currently 
existing  in  the  Near  East.  We  all  know 
what  is  at  the  root  of  it — oil.  And  we  all 
know  the  technique  pre.«;ently  in  use  to 
secure  oil — the  creation  of  spurious  sov- 
ereignties. The  American  position  on 
this  is  clear.  We  recognize  that  oil  is 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  modern  eco- 
nomic life.  We  recognize  the  right  of 
all  nations  to  free  and  untrammeled  ac- 
cess to  it.  But  we  in.sist  that  free  access 
must  be  gotten  legally,  peacefully,  and 
without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  any 
nation — particularly  without  prejudice 
to  the  rights  of  the  small  nations  which 
find  themselves  in  what  seem^  to  be  the 
unfortunate  position  of  being  involved 
with  oil.  We  do  not  approve  of  illegal 
coercion  by  the  larger  powers.  We  espe- 
cially do  not  approve  of  efforts  by  these 
larger  powers  to  split  the  territories  of 
small  nations  and  set  up  separate  sov- 
ereignties subject  to  their  pressure. 


The  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  has  recently  been  concerned  with 
this  sort  of  problem.  It  has  not  yet  bad 
opportunity  to  consider  the  particular 
situation  I  have  in  mind.  I  trust  that  it 
will,  and  soon.  Discussion  of  the  British 
action  with  respect  to  Transjordan  is  far 
from  premature.  It  is,  in  fact,  long  over- 
due. I  appreciate  the  position  of  our  re-  . 
cent  allies.  I  sympathize  with  them. 
But  I  respectfully  suggest  that  breaking 
agreements,  dismembering  countries 
trustingly  placed  under  their  protection, 
and  con.sorting  with  absolutist  tyrants 
are  not  the  ways  to  safeguard  their  oil 
lines  in  the  Near  East.  They  are  not  the 
ways  to  win  the  friend::hip  and  respect 
of  peace-loving  and  freedpm-loving 
peoples.  They  are  not  at  all  the  right 
beginning  to  the  reign  of  law  and  justice 
we  are  trying  to  establish  in  international 
relations. 

I  urge  that  our  State  Department  con- 
sult with  the  Briti.^h  Foreign  Office  on 
this  matter,  that  it  assure  the  British 
that  the  heroic  and  creative  Hebrew 
people,  who  have  already  worked  marvels 
of  transformation  in  the  deserts  of  Pales- 
tine, can  by  their  friendship  and  trust, 
be  infinitely  better  guarantors  of  western 
principles  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the 
Near  East  than  can  illiterate  nomadic 
Bedouins.  I  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
American  delegates  to  the  United  Nations 
be  instructed  to  investigate  this  matter 
in  the  Security  Council. 


Another  Psychological  Shot  for  a  Sick 
Economy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  Missotrw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  appears  an  article  entitled  "United 
States  Output  Highest  Ever,  Truman 
Says."  In  quoting  the  President  directly, 
"production  of  goods  and  services  for  the 
civilian  market  is  higher  today  than  ever 
before  in  the  Nation's  history,  in  war  or 
in  peace,"  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
how  Mr.  Truman  would  analyze  his 
statement.  Is  he  referring  to  automo- 
biles, or  production  of  steel?  These  were 
almost  nil  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 
Is  he  referring  to  wearing  apparel,  such 
as  shirts,  overalls,  suits,  and  so  forth? 
Could  he  be  referring  to  the  building  in- 
dustry, lumber  and  other  building  mate- 
rials, which  we  know  have  t)een  almost 
nonexistent  on  the  civilian  market  in 
this  country?  Surely  he  was  not  refer- 
ring to  meat.  I  notice  in  the  same  paper 
an  account  of  the  scarcity  of  butter,  how 
there  is  50  percent  less  butter  being  pro- 
duced than  in  1941.  Of  course,  this  lat- 
ter was  not  a  statement  by  Mr.  Truman 
or  any  member  of  his  administration. 

In  searching  for  some  semblance  of 
fact  in  the  statement,  it  could  be  that  the 
dollar  value  of  all  the  costume  jewelry 
for  which  people  are  being  charged  fabu- 
lous sums,  the  tremendous  quantity  of 
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I  riee  Uquor  tbat  is  being  consumed. 
■B  ID  prlMB  P«o|>le  arc  forced  to 
with  because  of  the  black  mar- 
ahd  also  the  ternflcally  high  wage 
the  dollar  value  of  goods  and  serv- 
tfday   IS   higher  than   ever   before. 
:here  are  three  times  as  many  dol- 
exlstence  as  a  few  years  back,  due 
excess  issuance  o(  printing-press 
but  people  cannot  eat  dollars; 
re  only  supposed  to  be  tickets  to 
thing— Roods  and  services, 
afraid  Mr.  Truman's  statement 
ned  to  (!•  *'      public  by  per- 

the  mt'    .  i  and  reaction 

part  of  the  casual  reader  to  be  that 
experiencing  a  full  flow  of  quan- 
^nd  volume  of  goods  and  services, 
actually   his  statement 
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that  the  dollar  price  is  ; 
ver  before.    One  can  only  speculate 

.  ■       V      Trum   -'      *    * 

C._.  .  tlicr  p.-.-    ■     • 

n  the  arm? 


Mr.  Bowles  and  Housing 


or 


tl  e 


tioaal  borne  touii«lera  wbiic  be  doodled'  wUb 
tb*  pUik  wbMte  wouM  pus  Mr.  KatMr  in 
butliMM  at  ibm  OoMcamni's  aspraM.  with 
an  abMluU  awurancs  that  Mr.  KaUer  with- 
out any  rUlu.  would  receive,  and  I  quote  Mr. 
Bowles,  'a  generous  proOt."  " 

Wyatt  has  lestitted  that  he  proposes  to 
guarantee  a  market  for  prefabricated  houses 
under  1  conditions     This  would  mean 

the  c.  <  nt  would  buy  them  If  the  man- 

ufacturer could  not  sell  them  in  the  marltet. 
Douglas  Whltlock,  representing  the  Pro- 
ducer Council.  Inc  .  contended  that  actually 
Wyatts  pr.  ■•  fin  m  view  of  the  guaranties 
on   prefa  housing,  might  run   up  a 

total  cost  .  1   t.  JOO.OOOOOO  or  more 

James  C  Downs  Chicago  representing  the 
National  Ass  '   "     '•   Estate  Board?. 

ar<;ued  Hgaii.  .uions  proposal 

:  -'.g  pritea  iiii  tx-stiiiij  hou.ses  unless 

I  •  were  wlllinij  to  guarantee  at  the 
same  time  that  the  value  of  the  dollar  would 
not  go  down. 

The  Hovise  rejected  both  the  subsidy  and 

-r    •■  •  provisions  which  the  admlnls- 

<inR  the  Senate  to  put  back  into 

iiuergency    :  in.      Major   lea- 

tMres  of  the  :  *  stands  include 

I   flOCO  000.000  increase  in  <  nent  au- 

n.   Mty  to  Insure  home  mor  .ad  price 

ceilings  on  new  homes. 


Ml)    LARCADE.     Mx     Speaker,   under 
)eavf  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcosd 
and    nclude  a  newspaper  article.  I  wish 
to  sitlMnit  an  article  by  the  Associated 
entitled     "Plan     for     Building- 
.._!  Subsidy  Hit  by  Lumber  Deal- 
*hich  appeared  m  the  Washington 
of  date  Sunday.  March  31.  1946; 
roR  BriLnii»o-MAT««iM.  StrisioT  Hn  bt 
LUMBXB  DKALxaa 
administration's    plan    for    buildlng- 
MM  ilBPTOinrwl  before  a 
ltt««  ycManlay  ••  •  scheme  to 
suppdrt  prcf  -d  housing  to  the  dlsad- 

of  c  mal  builders, 

accusation  came  from  Joseph  T.  Kini^. 
I    for    the     National    Retail    Lumber 
Aaaoctatvon.  who  said  the  plan   had 

.. with  Stabilization  Director  Ches- 

^owles.   rather   than    Housing   Expediter 

Wyatt.  Its  present  ciUef  advocate. 

^  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  to 

Wyatts    request    for    •600.000,000    for 

;.    King    and    buildlng-supply    men 

contended  price  adJustmenU  would  prcxluce 

building  materials  needed  and  would 

id  lower-cost  bousing. 


Mr    Bofwtaa  had  ad)wf  <  the  price  of 

luml^er  shortly  after  VJ-day  Instead  of  "dixi- 

'  with  a  Government  housing  program." 

declared,  "we  would  be  well  on  the  way 

solution  of  the  housing  problem  in- 

ol  having  an  emergency  of  Mr.  Bowles" 

creation  ■ 

said  that  Bowles  had  written  Wyatt 

January  11  saying  the  Government  should 

"large  orders '    with    prefabricators   at 

which  would  "asjure  the  producers  m 

field    a    generous    profit."      He    quoted 

as  saying,  "we  have     •     •     •     men  cf 

and  tx>)dne8s  and  drive,  such  as  Henry 

arxl  many  others,  who  have  demon- 

that  they  can  develop  the  methods 

are  re<?uired   for  speedy  produettoo." 

charge."  King  aaid.  "that  for  8  months 

lowlcs  refUMd  rcaaonable  price  adju«t- 

s  to  get  construction  Items  for  conven- 


Control  of  Wages  and  Prices 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^.RKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

or  PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CF  REPRESENT  A  t-IVM 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  CORBEIT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  designed  to 
unify  the  wage  and  price-fixinc  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
jurisdiction  cf  a  single  agency  to  be 
known  as  the  National  EcorKimic  Ccun- 
cil. 

This  legislation,  if  it  becomes  law.  will. 
I  am  confident,  supplant  exi.sting  eco- 
nomic chaos  with  order  and  reason.  In- 
stead of  shortages,  it  will  give  us  produc- 
tion. Instead  of  work  stoppages,  we  will 
have  employment.  Instead  of  fear  and 
indecision,  it  will  give  us  confidence  and 
action.  Instead  of  theory,  we  will  have 
realism.  Instead  of  creeping  socialism, 
it  will  Rive  us  revitalized  free  enterprise. 
Instead  of  turmoil  and  was»e.  we  will 
have  internal  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  necessity  for  new  and  l)etter  meth- 
ods of  controlling  wages  and  prices  is 
obviciis.  Some  reemphasis,  however,  is 
proper.  As  unsatisfactory  as  wage  and 
price  policies  were  during  the  war.  they 
have  been  many  limes  more  unsati.>ifac- 
tory  since  the  shooting  stopped.  Lets 
look  at  the  results.  Reconversion  as  we 
properly  expected  it  is  still  "around  the 
comer."  Work  stoppages  of  all  kinds 
have  been  the  rule.  Hundreds  of  new 
businesses  have  not  been  started.  Thou- 
sands of  old  businesses  have  limped  along 
or  shut  down.  Other  thousands  have 
postponed  planned  expansions.  Short- 
ages have  continued  and  the  savings  of 
too  many  of  our  people  have  disappeared. 
It  is  not  necessary  any  longer  to  ad- 
vance specific  proof.  Look  around  you. 
Ask  any  businessman,  labor  leader, 
wholesaler,  retailer,  housewife,  or  man  on 
the  corner.    They  all  know  and  all  tell 


you  that  the  results  of  our  wage  and  price 
pohcies  have  been  less  of  everything  at  a 
higher  cost  for  everybody.  The  black 
markets  flourish,  unemployment  increas- 
es, and  the  promised  abundance  of  the 
postwar  world  has  not  materialized. 

Fortunately  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do 
something  about  it.  Long  study  of  the 
subject  has  convinced  me  that  the  most 
essential  first  step  is  to  provide  for  uni- 
fied control  of  wages  and  prices  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  agency  that  can  mal.e 
necus  wage  and  price  adjustments 
I  .  in  a  given  industry  but  in  all  re- 

lated industries.  The  proper  control  of 
wages  and  prices  is  the  crux  of  the  mat- 
ter. How  in  the  world  can  we  go  on 
granting  wage  increases  1  day  and  price 
adjustments  3  or  6  months  later  and  ex- 
pect business  to  function?  And  then 
when  that  situation  is  adjusted  satis- 
factorily wait  more  months  to  correct  the 
imbalances  that  are  caused  for  other  re- 
lated businesses?  And  then  we  find  after 
months  of  delay,  confusion,  and  little  pro- 
duction that  we  have  to  po  all  throuph 
the  process  again  because  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing IS  out  of  proportion  with  "take-home 
pay." 

The  pojicy  of  "defense  in  depth"  so 
consciously  or  unconsciously  followed  by 
the  wage-and-price  agencies  has  and  is 
wrecking  reconversion.  It  is  driving  en- 
terprise to  distraction.  The  bottleneck 
of  production  is  the  failure  of  the  wage- 
and-p'icc  agencies  to  take  .simultaneous 
affirmative  action:  they  have  systemati- 
cally tried  to  hold  everything  back  and 
yet  have  not  done  so.  They  are  like  an 
individual  who  tries  to  hold  a  handful 
of  -sand,  first  by  clutching  it  too  tightly 
and  then  by  holding  it  too  loosely  in  the 
wind. 

Price  control  and  wage  control  are  cur- 
rently necessary  and  desirable,  but  a 
change  of  admini'^tration  is  imperative. 
I  urge  that  we  set  up  a  National  Eco- 
nomic Council  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  labor,  and  manage- 
ment. Give  them  all  the  good  authority 
that  is  now  being  misused.  Keep  the 
council  as  free  from  political  control  as 
possible.  Let  us  begin  with  an  immediate 
stabilization  order.  Let  it  then  proceed 
without  delay  to  start  the  work  of  making 
any  necessary  over-all  or  specific  ad- 
justments. Those  adjustments  made  by 
individuals  who  know  our  economy  from 
top  to  bottom  and  who  would  consider  all 
factors  at  the  same  time  would  be  far 
more  equitable,  affirmative,  and  realistic. 
Surh  a  body  and  such  procedure  wculd 
not  only  start  production  promptly,  but 
it  would  establish  confidence  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
soon  thereafter  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinued controls  would  be  eliminated  for 
one  commodity  after  another. 

Tlie  details  regarding  the  proposed  Na- 
tional Economic  Council  are  included  in 
the  bill  where  I  hope  you  will  read  them. 
And  I  hope  as  you  do  read  them  that  you 
keep  in  your  mind's  eye  the  picture  of 
the  people  of  this  country  standing  im- 
patiently in  lines  waiting  for  the  goods 
that  cur  mines,  fields,  and  factories  can 
produce  in  abundance.  While  we  wait, 
homes  are  not  being  built,  steel  is  not 
being  fabricated,  automobiles  are  not 
running,  job  opportunities  are  not  open- 
ing, tax  sources  are  not  increasing  but 
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actually  disappearing,  and  we  eat  dry 
toast. 

How  long  must  this  go  on  before  we 
shout  that  we  have  had  enough  of  inde- 
cision, planned  delay,  and  worse?  Is  not 
It  time  now  that  we  call  on  the  best 
minds  from  management,  labor,  and  the 
body  politic  and  tell  them  to  do  the  job 
of  getting  America  back  to  its  best  pro- 
ductive capacity?  Let  us  put  our  eco- 
nomic affairs  In  the  hands  of  our  best 
brains  and  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
want  to  secure  full  production  and  as- 
sure them  that  we  will  support  their  de- 
cisions to  a  successful  conclusion.  We 
have  had  enough  of  shortages,  strikes, 
shut-downs,  lock-outs,  and  postponed 
enterprise.  We  want  production  and  we 
will  get  it. 

When  we  take  the  power  to  control 
prices  and  wages  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  separate  agencies  and  combine  it  with 
a  single  determining  body  that  can  op- 
erate in  both  fields  simultaneously  we 
will  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  our 
current  economic  troubles. 


Housing  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Inasmuch  as 
mo.st  of  the  administration  propaganda 
on  the  proposed  housing  bill  is  supplied 
for  veteran  consumption.  I  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  the  membership  an 
item  from  the  Republican  News  dealing 
with  the  Interesting  viewpoint  presented 
by  two  of  our  colleagues  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

The  item  follows: 

Patman  Bill  Hinder.s  Vets.  SctrnxEs  GI  Bill 
OF  Rights — Congressmen  Agree 

Passage  of  the  Patman  housing  bill  would 
scuttle  the  veterans'  loan  provision  of  the 
GI  bill  of  rights  and  lilnder  veterans  from 
getting  homes,  rather  than  aid  from  it. 

Representative  Paul  Cunningham,  Re- 
publican, Iowa,  one  of  over  200  World  War  I 
veterans  serving  In  the  House,  last  month 
proved  this  statement  to  the  Eatisfaction  of 
colleagues  during  the  House  debate  on  the 
Truman-backed  measure. 

After  Cunningham's  second  reference  to 
the  threat  of  the  Patman  bill  to  repeal  title 
III  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  is  the  loan 
title  Cunninchau  wrote  In  original  and  re- 
vised forms.  Representative  Baroen  (Demo- 
crat, North  Carolina)  agreed  that  the  bill 
would  fcuttle  veterans'  loans,  adding,  "Who 
knows  but  that  is  intended?  ' 

Harden  further  supported  Cunningham's 
view  when  he  pled,  "Why  not  meet  this  Issue 
squarely  and  quit  trying  to  fool  our  veterans 
by  trying  to  make  them  think  they  are  get- 
ting something  good  when  we  know  that  is 
not  correct?" 

propaganda  marches  on 

Nevertheless  the  Truman  administration 
persista  in  carrying  on  a  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  fool  the  veterans  about  the  Patman 
bill,  and  the  President  himself  charged  that 
the  defeat  of  the  measure  to  grant  Housing 
Director  Wyatt  1600,000,000  for  sulwldles  cut 
the  heart  out  of  his  housing  program.  Wyatt 
has  resorted  to  double-talk  about  subsidies 


for  veterans,  whereas  the  original  Patman 
bill  contained  no  subsidy  provision,  and  the 
subsidy  proposal  inserted  later  was  intended 
not  for  veterans  but  for  builders  and  ma- 
terial suppliers. 

Cunningham  Invited  any  member  of  the 
Democratic  Party  to  answer  three  questions : 
(1)  "With  the  administration  having  had 
the  power  all  along  (under  the  War  Powers 
Act)  to  channel  building  materials  and  lum- 
ber into  the  building  of  homes  for  veterans, 
why  did  it  permit  this  luml>er  to  be  used  to 
build  race  tracks,  saloons,  gambling  halls, 
honky  tonks,  and  swimming  pools?  (2)  Why 
did  it  (the  administration)  permit  this  lum- 
t)er,  25  percent^of  the  output,  to  be  exported 
to  foreign  countries  when  it  was  so  badly 
needed  by  the  veteran  who  fought  for  this 
country?  and  (3)  Wliat  assurance  do  we  have 
If  we  enact  this  law  that  the  situation  will 
be  any  different?" 


The  OPA  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIV^ES 
Thursday,  April  4,  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  3,  1946,  entitled 
"The  OPA  Cancer": 

the  OPA  CANCER 

On  the  Dow-Jones  newsprlnter  Monday 
there  appeared  a  Washington  dispatch  that 
the  OPA  plans  to  keep  ceiling  prices  on  ciga- 
rettes, although  supplies  are  adequate  to 
meet  demand.  The  dispatch  continues  that 
"it  was  explained  that  ceilings  will  be  sus- 
pended on  a  product  only  when  the  desired 
supply-demand  balance  is  achieved  and  ofH- 
clals  are  convinced  at  the  same  time  there 
will  be  no  upward  adjustment  In  prices  when 
ceilings  are  abandoned." 

In  other  words,  the  OPA  has  no  Intention 
of  allowing  prices  to  find  their  level  In  a  free 
market.  The  officials  of  this  organization 
speak  fine  words  about  encouraging  produc- 
tion so  that  an  adequate  supply  of  goods  will 
restrain  price  rises.  But  whei»^oods  do  come 
into  adequate  supply  they  continue  their 
price  fixing.  They  do  it  in  cigarettes,  and 
they  do  it  in  oil. 

Now,  if  that  Is  their  policy — and  their  ac- 
tions Indicate  that  it  \- — the  story  they  are 
telling  that  a  year's  extension  of  price  fixing 
will  Ije  sufficient  is  as  false  as  anything  ever 
Invented  by  Dr.  Goebbels.  If  OPA  intends 
to  substitute  its  Judgment  as  to  price  for 
the  Judgment  of  the  market  place,  and  If 
prices  must  conform  to  an  arbitrarily  con- 
ceived pattern  befcic  controls  disappear, 
there  will  be  no  end  to  this  thing.  The 
longer  price  distortions  remain,  the  harder 
they  are  to  get  rid  of.  The  distortions  will 
harden  into  permanent  deformities  like .  a 
badly  set  bone. 

Prices  cannot  long  be  held  below  the  cost 
of  production  without  bankrupting  the  pro- 
ducers. When  OPA  meets  that  situation,  it 
suggests  the  subterfuge  of  a  subsidy  where- 
by the  consumer  pays  in  ta:  es  the  higher 
price  without  knowing  it.  Every  industry 
which  accepts  a  subsidy  puts  itself  Into  the 
hands  of  a  Government  bureau. 

Detected  at  its  inception,  a  growth  within 
the  human  body  can  be  eradicated,  and  the 
patient  mey  expect  a  long  life.  Allow  the 
thing  to  remain  and  develop,  and  it  de- 
stroys tissue,  and  spreads  lu  poison,  and 
condemns  the  victim  to  a  lingering  death. 
Not  only  Is  It  proposed  to  ailo^./  this  OPA 


cancer  to  remain,  but  also  it  Is  proposed  to 
feed  and  stimulate  it. 

Prom  day  to  day  the  attempt  to  Justify 
these  Government  controls  taker  different 
forms.  OPA  and  Its  kindred  agencies  are 
like  a  little  boy  of  strong  imagination.  His 
crooked  stick  can  be  a  gun.  If  he  desires  a 
gun,  or  if  he  de8lr»'s  r  horse  or  a  10-ton 
truck,  the  stick  can  be  that.  too. 

As  this  is  written — the  story  may  change 
before  it  is  printed— this  control  system  Is  a 
staff  for  capitalism  and  a  bulwark  against 
Boclallsm. 

In  an  address  to  the  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration on  Monday.  Chester  Bowles  Is  quoted 
as  posing  the  following  questioh: 

"Can  capitalism  survive  in  a  major  nation 
In  the  midst  of  a  rapidly  expanding  so- 
cialistic world?" 

Let  us  consider  that  question  and  the  im- 
plications that  capitalism  is  threatened  by 
some  force  from  without.  What  are  the 
facts?  One  fact  is  that  the  capitalist  world 
Is  feeding  the  countries  where  socialism  pre- 
vails. It  will  have  to  continue  to  do  so  lor 
some  time.  If  it  did  not  the  Socialist  coun- 
tries would  be  prostrate.  And  it  is  this  sys- 
tem which  is  so  interested  in  an  Ideology 
that  it  cannot  organize  to  give  people  the 
necessities  of  life  which  Mr.  Bowles  implies 
is  going  to  squeeze  the  capitalistic  countries 
and  force  them  to  do  something  they  do  not 
want  to  do. 

What  does  Mr.  Bowles  suppose  would  hap- 
pen if  the  United  States  and  Canada  should 
drop  immi^ation  bars  and  if  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Socialist  countries  were  free  to  come  to 
the  American  Continent?  He  knows  that  In 
a  very  short  time  those  countries  would  be  all 
but  depopulated.  What  sense  does  it  make 
to  go  about  Implying  that  some  Socialist 
bogey  is  going  to  creep  in  and  possess  us? 

And  how  does  Mr.  Bowles  propose  to  meet 
this  external  Socialist  threat?  He  propose* 
to  do  It  by  socializing  the  United  States. 
He  says  that  is  not  so,  but  every  policy  he 
proposes,  control  of  prices,  control  of  wages, 
control  of  housing,  is  a  step  In  that  direc- 
tion. 

It  is  as  though  Mr.  Bowles,  looking  upon 
a  pet  poodle  which  cannot  even  live  unless 
its  master  feeds  it,  should  shout,  '"Look, 
a  raging  hungry  lion  threatens  us.  To  save 
ourselves  we  must  jump  cfl  yon  cliff." 


Semantics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  OUTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  include  as  a  portion  of  my  remarks 
the  best  comment  on  the  best  speech  that 
I  have  ever  heard  in  this  House  for  many 
months.  My  colleague  from  California, 
Mrs.  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  has  out- 
lined in  masterly  fashion  the  problems 
of  genuine  democracy  and  I  am  proud  to 
place  thLs  comment  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  April  2  on  her  statement  in  the 
Record; 

SEMANTICS 

In  the  House.  Representative  Helen  Oaha- 
CAN  Douglas,  of  California,  in  trying  to  ex- 
press her  own  political  credo,  has  given  her 
colleagues  a  workable  definition  of  the  abtised 
and  confused  term  "democracy. "  In  doing  so. 
she  administered  a  thoroughly  deserved  re- 
buke to  those  who  habitually  apply  the  even 
more  loosely  construed  label  "communism" 
to  every  proposal  designed  to  make  democ- 
racy a  healthily  functioning  system  for  ib« 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


I  cement   cf  popular  purposes  and   the 
letton  of  popular  needs. 
»m   Jealous   for  democracy.'   said   Mrs. 
1.    -I  do  not  like  to  see  the  things  that 
icy  can  accomplish  credited  to  com- 
1  ra  democracy  has 

the  I'  .ted  States  more 

)ra  and  a.  htglier  standard  of  living  than 
ther  system  that  we  know — and  it  hiis 
so  with  leas  Inequity,  less  persecution. 
I  ifrlngement  on  the  rights  of  free  think- 
I  ree  speech,  and  free  action  than  under 
{ ther  form  of  government  anywhere  else 
world     I  do  not  want  the  thlni^s  that 
>cy    has    done    ascribed    to    anything 
aan  the  democratic  process."' 
are  some,  however — and   certain   rf 
I  kjngresawoman  s  colleagues  are   among 
—who  consider  communistic  every  eflori 
jrt  even  these  principles.     When  men 
vomen  Join  to  secure  public  acceptance 
:lal  or  political  Ideas  In  which  they  hap- 
to  believe,  the  association  Is  sometimes 
subversive.     A   program   for   full   em- 
nenl    or    for    veterans'    housing    or    for 
h  insurance  l»  said  by  some  who  do  not 
It    to    have    emanated    from    Moscow. 
.    .r   the   merits   of    the   measures   free 
propcsie    and    seek     to     advance,     the 
I  of  them  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
process.     "One  of  the  great  prtv- 
of  democracy."   as  Mrs.   Douglas   cb- 
d.  "la  the  privilege  to  make  mistakes — 
privilege     to    say     foolish     things,     the 
lege  to  expound  ideas  with  which  others 
>•  disagree,  the  privilege  to  say  them 
being  tracked  down  and  labeled  sub- 
ve."     Indeed,  the^e  are  privileges  essen- 
to  our  way  of  life. 

has  done  so  much  to  raise  Com- 

ist  prestige  In  thu  country  as  the  habit 
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Election  at  South  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WliT  VIRGINIA 

li  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

ikr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
ne4ly  elected  chairman  of  the  Republi- 
National  Committee  received  a  tele- 
grakn  from  the  national  committeeman 
fron  West  VirRinia.  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hal- 
lanpn.  concerning  the  election  in  the 
of  South  Carleston.  W.  Va.  The 
ram  is  submitted  for  the  edification 
all  good  Americans  who  are  facing 
crxKial  year  with  the  a.ssurance  that 
New  Deal  is  approaching  the  end  of 

.^pent  life, 
he  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Charicstov    W.  Va  .  April  3.  1946. 
.  B  CAaaoLL  Rxxcs. 
Chairman.  Rrpubltcan   National 
Commtttee.  Washington.  D.  C: 
^our  election  as  national  chairman  also 
t  forth  the  election  of  the  mayor  and 
Republican  ticket  In  the  city  of  South 
by  a  500  majority      This  has  been 
tic  stronghold   tor   18  long  years. 
poaM  like  to  know  bow  West 
Vti^Bla   ha*  raapomded. 

Walto  S.  Hallanan. 
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United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
Kings  Point,  N.  Y. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF   NEW    V»RK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  April  4.  1946 
Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leav/to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Rear  Adm.  Giles  G.  Stedman. 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  on  April  1, 
1946.  at  the  change  of  command  cere- 
monies at  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  when  Commodore 
Richard  R.  McNulty  assumed  his  duties 
as  superintendent  of  the  Academy: 

My  spirits  are  -levnted  this  morning  In 
light  of  the  honor  which  has  bf«n  conferred 
on  the  Cadet  Corps  and  the  Academy  In  the 
fine  award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  to  Commo- 
dore M'-Nulty.  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  who 
are  aware  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Cadet 
Corps  will  rcjo.ce  that  this  recognition  has 
come  to  him  as  he  takes  over  the  command 
at  Kings  Point,  where  I  am  sure  he  will 
achieve  even  greater  distinction  and  success. 
We  are  fortunate,  indeed.  In  his  assignment 
as  superintendent,  for  no  person  is  more  sin- 
cerely devoted  to  the  Academy  nor  ambitious 
for  Its  progress  than  he.  and  I  am  sure,  with- 
out request  on  my  part,  that  our  entire  per- 
sonnel will  give  him  their  wholehearted  sup- 
port. Commodore  MrNultys  whole  life  has 
been  devoted  to  American  seafarers  and  he 
IS  eminently  qualified  to  carry  on  In  their 
behalf  In  the  uncertain  future  that  is  Im- 
mediately ahe.id.  I  welcome  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  associate  In  behalf  of  the 
Academy  personnel  and  want  to  assure  him 
of  my  keen  interest  and  support  even  though 
I  am  no  longer  attached  to  the  Academy. 

Once  again  we  are  favored  with  the  pres- 
ence of  our  first  superintendent.  Captain 
Tomb,  who  has  never  failed  to  be  present 
on  each  memorable  occasion,  and  I  am  pwr- 
tlcularly  touched  that  hJ  should  make  the 
effort  to  be  with  us  today.  I  cherish  the 
splendid  personal  and  professional  friendship 
that  we  have  enjoyed  for  a  great  many  years 
and  recall  with  pleasure  our  fine  teamwork 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Academy. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  publicly  th-  splen- 
did support  afforded  my  administration  by 
the  DfBcials  of  the  War  Shipping  Adm.nlstra- 
tlon  and  want  to  thank  Commodore  Knight 
for  coming  from  Washington  to  be  with  ua 
on  this  occasion.  My  gratitude  goes  forth 
In  large  measure  to  the  Navy  Department,  the 
marine  Industry,  and  the  local  citizens,  all 
of  whom  have  assisted  materially  In  making 
the  Academy  the  fine  Institution  that  It  Is 
today. 

I  am  sure  that  the  officers,  men  and  women, 
of  Kings  Point  are  aware  of  my  appreciation 
and  gratitude — certainly  no  commanding 
officer  ever  had  a  more  loyal  group  of  ship- 
mates. They  will  always  occupy  a  hlg*-  place 
In  my  affections. 

It  would  be  foolish  lo  deny  to  anyone  pres- 
ent that  my  great  Joy  at  Kings  Point  has 
been  the  splendid  regiment  of  cadet-mld- 
shtpmen.  not  alone  because  It  represents  the 
best  youth  of  our  country,  not  alone  because 
of  my  close  Msoclatlon  jrlth  It.  but  In  It  Is 
the  future  greatness  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine.  I  am  very  proud.  Indeed  of 
every  graduate,  and  I  am  going  to  derive 
much  comfort  and  happiness  In  the  years 
to  come  by  observing  their  accompltshmenta. 
Now  and  then  I  linger  at  the  memorial, 
and  am  remorseful  momentarUy.  as  I  read 


the  names  of  our  undergraduates  who  were 
lost  at  sea.  and  wonder  If.  during  the  Intense 
wartime  course.  I  bore  down  too  hard  and 
denied  them  some  of  the  pleasures  that  were 
rightfully  thelis — but  almost  immediately 
comes  the  sober  realization  that  If  the  train- 
ing and  routine  had  been  less  severe  there 
might  have  been  many  more  names  added  to 
the  ones  already  there. 

I  wonder,  too.  If  those  cadet-midshipmen 
-of  the  wartime  course  were  ever  aware  of  the 
deep  affection  I  held  for  them,  which  was 
well  concealed  t)eneath  a  hard  professional 
exterior.  I  know  that  hundreds  of  times  In 
the  future.  1  will  think  of  them,  hear  their 
youthful  voices  calling  out  cadence,  and  the 
echo  of  their  steps  as  they  march  off  Into  the 
night. 

It  Is  reassuring  to  look  back  over  my  career 
and  observe  that  all  the  major  changes  In 
It  took  place  In  the  sprlijg  of  the  year,  anl 
now.  as  l  go  forth  on  this  day.  I  do  so  with 
high  hopes  and  new  ambition,  and  the 
knowledge  that  my  life  has  been  enriched 
by  my  associations  at  Kings  Point. 


Loan  to  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMiLLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  an  article  pub- 
lished by  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co..  Inc.,  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  in  March  1946: 

Loan     to    BarrAiN — Irvistment    in     World 
Economic  Unfty 

Congress  should  g\y  swift  and  confident 
approval  to  the  proposed  loan  to  Great 
Britain. 

Few  other  Issues  of  foreign  policy  In  the 
present  troubled  world  lend  themselves  to 
such  clear  appraisal  of  where  our  national 
Interest  lies. 

In  simplest  term.*,  the  question  is  whether 
we  should  extend  to  Great  Britain  a  credit  of 
♦3.750.000.000  (plus  1050.000.000  In  payment 
for  lend-lease  balances)  In  return  for  her 
promise  to  repay  principal  with  Interest  over 
a  50-year  period  starting  at  the  end  of  1951. 
and  her  pledge  to  give  the  fullest  possible 
support  to  the  kind  of  world  trading  system 
which  it  la  the  declared  policy  of  both  the  . 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
ization to  promote. 

WS  CAN  AITORO  TO   MARK  IT 

The  sum  we  hazard  is  not  Inconsiderable, 
but  financial  risks  have  meaning  only  when 
related  to  resources.  The  line  of  credit  pro- 
vided by  the  loan  will  amount,  at  most,  to  a 
claim  on  two-fifths  of  1  percent  of  our  gross 
output  for  the  5-  to  6-year  period  over  which 
it  may  be  used.  The  interest  rate  charged, 
while  moderate.  Is  higher  than  our  Treasury 
Is  paying  upon  current  borrowings  The  risk 
entailed  Is  well  within  our  restjurces  a.s  a 
creditor.  In  the  considered  Judgment  of  the 
American  and  British  technical  experts  who 
thrashed  through  the  intricate  accounting 
for  three  painful  months,  the  amount  and 
terms  offered  will  suffice  to  allow  Britain, 
under  rigid  austerity,  to  relax  her  system  of 
foreign  trade  restrictions,  and  to  expand  ex- 
ports sufficiently  to  pay  her  debt  commit- 
ments 

Against  the  considered  risks  of  extendin'? 
the  loan,  there  must  be  weighed  the  certain 


cpsts  of  refusing  It.  Without  the  loan, 
Britain  has  no  recourse  but  to  maintain  and 
extend  the  system  of  bloc  trading  which 
she  adopted  under  stress  of  world  depres- 
sion and  world  war.  If  that  Is  the  route 
Britain  follows,  she  will  carry  with  her  a 
large  part  of  the  sterling  area  countries — 
all  Britiah  Commonwealth  and  Empire  coun- 
tries (except  Newfoundland  and  Canada) 
plus  Egypt,  Iraq,  and  Iceland — and  many  of 
the  nations  with  which  the  United  Kingdom 
has  pajment  agreements  (Argentina.  Bolivia, 
BrazU,  Chile,  Paraguay,  Peru.  Uruguay,  Bel- 
glum.  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Finland. 
France.  Netherlands.  Norway,  Portugal, 
Spain    Sweden,  and  Turkey). 

Altogether,  the  United  Kingdom's  orbit 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the  world's 
imports  and  exports  combined.  It  likewise 
Is  crucial  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the  war. 
the  sterling  area  and  payment-agreement 
countries  provided  Just  under  one-half  of 
both  the  import  and  export  trade  of  this 
country 

Ru.ssia.  of  course,  will  continue  to  conduct 
her  foreign  commerce  exclusively  upon  a 
state-trading  basis.  Before  the  war  the  So- 
viet Union  transacted  only  a  little  more  than 
1  percent  of  foreign  trade  business,  but  Its 
future  sphere  of  Influence  will  be  large — con- 
ceivably embracing  as  much  as  30  percent  of 
total  International  trade. 

WK   cannot    ArrOBD    TO    REFCSE    IT 

If  the  weight  of  British  Influence  Ir  for- 
eign trade  Is  thrown  toward  the  Russian  pat- 
tern rather  than  toward  ours.  It  Is  apparent 
that  bloc  trading,  with  all  of  Its  supporting 
devices — bilateral  deals,  exchange  controls. 
Imoort  and  export  quotas,  subsidies,  currency 
manipulations,  and  the  like — will  be  the  pre- 
vailing pattern  for  foreign  transactions. 

In  self -protection,  the  United  States  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  conform  to  the 
dominant  pattern  We  should  be  forced  to 
form  our  own  bloc,  and  to  enter  into  active 
economic  warfare  In  bidding  for  trade  conces- 
sions against  the  offers  of  our  rivals.  How 
well  we  would  do  this  is  problematical.  To 
the  -tame  we  would  bring  the  largest  eco- 
nomic potential  in  the  world  But  our  handi- 
caps would  be  equally  Impressive. 

First,  under  a  system  in  which  political 
and  economic  motivations  are  Inextricably 
ftised,  a  democratic  nation,  and  particularly 
one  with  a  tradition  of  freedom  in  Its  do- 
mestic enterprise,  would  operate  at  a  great 
disadvantage  We  should  Inevitably  be  driven 
toward  more  and  more  Government  control 
of  our  entire  economy. 

Second,  with  a  pattern  of  foreign  trade 
In  which  our  exports  habitually  are  greater 
than  our  Imports  our  bargaining  position 
In  International  trade  l.s  much  weaker  than 
our  over-all  economic  strength  would  suggest. 
Under  ptate-cont rolled  trading  we  should 
still  find  It  difficult  to  compete  successfully 
without  resort  to  loans,  and  under  these 
conditions  our  loans  would  be  supporting  a 
system  alien  to  our  choice  and  interest. 

Third,  under  a  regimented  system  which 
made  economic  decisions  subservient  to  po- 
litical considerations.  It  Is  virtually  certain 
that  the  volume  of  world  trade  would  shrink. 
That  was  the  clear  experience  of  the  1930  s 
Thus,  the  standard  of  living  In  the  United 
SUtes  would  suffer  In  common  with  all 
others,  and  we  would  be  forced  Into  a  par- 
ticularly drastic  ciutailment  of  certain  war- 
expanded  segments  of  our  economy,  at  the 
very  time  when  a  large  portion  of  the  world 
Is  most  m  need  of  the  products  they  can 
produce. 

WEICHING  THE  ALTERNATIVE  COSTS 

In  the  Vears  Immediately  ahead  it  is  cer- 
tain that  from  two-thirds  to  three-quarters 
of  all  International  trade  will  be  transacted 
either  In  pounds  or  dollars.  If  both  circuits 
are  linked  In  a  determined  effort  to  restore 
competitive  world  markets,  to  which  buyers 
and  sellers  alike  have  access  without  dlscrim- 
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Ination,  that  will  be  the  dominant  system  of 
foreign  trade.  If  the  sterling  group  with  Its 
satellites  organizes  a  closed  grid,  or  exclusive 
effort  cannot  preserve  the  trade  pattern  that 
we  believe  offers  most  to  us  and  to  the  world. 

No  one  can  accurately  measure  the  costs 
to  the  United  States  of  refusing  the  loan 
and  accepting  the  consequences.  But  un- 
questionably they  would  dwarf  to  Insignifi- 
cance the  sum  risked  In  the  proposed  credit. 
We  would  lose  through  the  shrinkage  of  cur 
trade,  through  the  wrench  of  violent  read- 
justments in  our  production  patterns,  and 
eventually  through  the  ctartailment  of  cur 
over-all  output  below  what  it  would  be  under 
an  open  rather  than  a  closed  system.  We 
would  lose  heavily  In  economic  liberty  under 
a  procedure  that  can  be  followed  with  suc- 
cess only  by  a  close  regimentation  of  produc- 
tion as  well  as  trade. 

Most  of  all.  we  would  lose  in  prestige, 
through  demonstrating  that  we  are  still  un- 
prepared to  exercise  a  world  leadership  to 
which  our  giant  stature  as  the  pcssesscr  of 
almost  half  of  the  world's  economic  capacity 
entitfcs  us.  Once  again  we  would  be  exhib- 
iting to  the  world  political  feet  of  clay  sup- 
porting an  economic  frame  of  heroic  propor- 
tions. 

IT   IS   FAR   FROM    A    "SOFT  "    BARGAIN 

There  has  been  some  disposition  in  this 
country  to  regard  the  loan  to  Briuin  as  a 
somewhat  "soft"  and  generally  unprecedented 
transaction  that  smacks  of  charity.  This  Is 
the  sheerest  nonsense. 

In  the  first  place,  the  kind  of  economic 
system  we  want  has  never  functioned  and 
cannot  operate  now  without  a  lender.  For 
many  decades  prior  to  World  War  I  Great 
Britain  filled  the  creditor  role.  In  1913  her 
foreign  Investments  totaled  $19,000,030,000. 
and  she  not  only  made  suoh  transactions 
pay,  but  they  proved  her  salvation  through 
two  grim  wars.  Her  credits  helped  In  the 
industrial  development  of  a  large  segment  of 
the  world.  Including  the  United  States.  Of 
all  the  nations  In  the  world,  only  the  United 
States  can  assume  now  the  mantle  which 
Britain  no  longer  can  support. 

In  the  second  place,  the  terms  of  our  pro- 
posed lean  to  the  United  Kingdom  are  far 
from  easy.  Britain  put  a  substantially  greater 
proportion  of  her  lelatively  meager  resources 
Into  the  war  than  we  did,  and  dissipated  a 
large  share  of  her  foreign  holdings  In  the 
process  while  accumulating  an  outside  debt 
of  c'ushlng  magnitude.  On  a  per  capita 
basis  her  Internal  debt  is  greater  than  ours. 
Many  Britons  feel  that  our  projxaed  loan  is 
too  small,  and  Its  terms  too  rigorous.  If  the 
amount  proves  to  be  Inadequate,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  supplemental  aid  at  a  later 
date.  But  the  majority  believe  that  the 
present  offer  gives  a  fighting  chance  to  re- 
store the  system  of  world  trade  that  we  and 
they  both  want,  and  upon  which  the  World 
Bank,  the  Monetary  Fund,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Organization  under  United  Na- 
tions aegis  are  based.  It  is  certain  that  with- 
out our  loan  all  of  this  will  go  by  the  board. 

In  the  third  place,  our  prop)osed  loan  Is  far 
from  being  without  precedent.  Canada, 
which  is  linked  by  far  closer  economic  ties 
to  us  than  to  the  Empire,  already  has  pro- 
vided for  a  loan  to  Britain  of  $1,200,000,000. 
This  amounts  to  almost  a  third  of  what  we 
propose  to  lend,  although  Canada's  popula- 
tion Is  less  than  10  percent,  and  her  income 
Is  little  more  than  5  percent  of  ours. 

SHALL    THE    UNITED     STATES    LEAD    OR     FOLLOW? 

The  way  to  exercise  leadership  is  to  lead. 
Nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  to  go  half- 
way toward  establishing  t*^e  economic  order 
for  which  we  stand,  and  then  withhold  the 
crucial  measure  that  will  make  it  work.  Fail- 
ure to  approve  the  loan  to  Britain  will  be  a 
clear  default  of  leadership.  Failure  to  ap- 
prove It  promptly  will  dissipate  its  effective- 
ness. 

It  has  been  officially  stated  that  the  British 
loan  is  a  unique  case  that  will  establish  no 


precedents  for  further  credits  to  other  na- 
tions. It  Is  exceplionr  1  in  Its  importance  to 
our  aim.  But  If  the  United  States  expects 
to  make  its  economic  program  the  dominant 
one  for  world  trade.  It  must  continue  to 
exerclfe  the  creditor  function  without  which 
that  program  cannot  persist. 

The  most  that  v(,e  should  ask  is  that  fu- 
ture loan  transactions  be  scrutinized  as  was  . 
this  one  to  see  that  they  offer  comparable 
security  and  comparable  return  in  support  of 
the  program  for  which  we  stand. 

For  the  loan  to  Britain.  It  can  be  said  that 
never  before  has  one  nation  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  gain  so  much  at  so  little  risk  as  has 
the  United  States  in  this  uniquely  decisive 
case. 

James    H     McGkwv.    Jr.. 
President.  McGrau-HUl  Pubiishing 
Co.,  Inc. 


The  Coal  Strike 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4. 194S 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  1, 
1946: 

WTELFARE  AND  THE  COAL  STRIKE 

Mining  of  coal  has  now  virtually  stopped 
in  this  country.  It  has  stopped  primarily 
because  John  L.  Lewis  Insists  that,  before 
he  will  even  discuss  wages,  his  union  must 
be  granted  the  right  to  levy  what  amounts 
to  a  tax  en  coal  for  what  he  calls  a  "union 
health  and  welfare  fund." 

This  health  and  Arelfare  fund  Issue  may 
or  may  not  be  sound.  That  can  be  debated. 
The  thing  which  cannot  be  debated  is  the 
timing  of  the  demand.  For  both  labor  and 
management,  as  well  as  for  all  the  rest  of 
us.  the  one  really  vital  thing  at  this  time 
is  production. 

It  is  disturbing  enough  to  have  labor  strik- 
ing for  higher  wages  and  management  mark- 
ing time  for  higher  prices  without  having 
extraneous  issues  brought  into  the  picture. 
At  least  wage  and  price  adjustments  are 
keyed  to  Increasing  production. 

It  is  possible  that  eventually  some  sort  of 
new  health  and  welfare  provision  should  be 
naade  lor  miners.  It  Is  conceivable  that  such 
a  fund  should  be  administered  by  the  miners' 
union,  with  proper  safeguards  set  up  by  law. 
This,  however.  Is  no  time  to  be  striking  over 
such  a  thing.  Today  this  country  is  facing 
a  production  crisis  which.  If  not  removed, 
may  bring  a  loss  of  all  Inflation  control  and 
an  inevitable  repetition  of  the  widespread 
unemployment  of  the  depression  period. 

Does  labor  not  realize  the  threat  to  our 
whole  stability  that  these  new  idea."?  entail 
at  this  time?  Settlement  of  the  General 
Motors  strike  was  delayed  for  months  because 
the  union  Insisted  on  threshing  out  the  new 
idea  of  "ability  to  pay"  as  a  prime  factor  in 
wage  rates — "ability  to  pay,"  not  of  the  coun- 
try, or  an  industry,  but  of  a  single  employer. 
Now  negotiations  for  wage  Increases  In  the 
coal  industry  are  to  be  held  up  until  the 
mine  operators  agree  to  let  the  union  set 
aside  a  fund  for  the  welfare  of  Its  members, 
at  so  much  a  ton  tax  on  consumers  for  all 
coal  mined. 

That  kind  of  Innovation  is  something  to 
be  discussed  over  a  long  period,  and  dispas- 
sionately, for  it  has  many  angles  and  many 
facets.  Good  faith  would  have  to  be  dem- 
onstrated and  proper  administration  assured, 
even  after  the  principle  had  been  agreed  to. 
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For  he  u:  .  ui  to  bring  It  up  »t  this  time 
to  bad  indeed.  II  we  do  not  get  to  mining 
coal,  t »  making  steel,  to  building  motorcar*. 
to  raaung  all  type*  of  goods  soon  and  at 
peak  « apactty.  nont  of  us  ta  going  to  enjoy 
for  loqg  any  degre*  of  health  or  welfare. 

raising    extraneous    laauea    along 

demands  for  high  wage  increasea.  are 

just  as  shortsightedly  as  management 

hen    It   demands    an    immediate    and 

re  end  to  all  price  controls.    It  we  are 

•■xluction  really  going  at  this  time. 

uem  win  have  to  step  down  hard  on 

scihsh  in  both  groups 

ran  and  should  give  labor  good  wages. 

I  and  must  give  management  oppor- 

for  reasonable  prottls      Promotion  of 

>roductlon  in  the  present  confused  pe- 

(Jemands  this     We  cannot,  however,  let 

labor  or  management  use  otir  current 

-ion  to  gam  new  and  perhaps  questlon- 

jconomlc  advantages— at  the  common 

and  to  the  common  peril. 


United  Nations  and  UNRRA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

riON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or    M.^SSACHUSSTTZ 

I  [the  house  of  represent ATlVia 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

..I».  McCORMACK  Mr  Speaker, 
undt  r  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
REc<  RD.  I  include  the  followlnR  article 
on  t  le  United  Nations  and  UNRRA.  by 
d  Lincoln,  which  appeared  in  the 
Wa-siinuton  Evening  Star  of  Tuesday. 
Marth  26.  1946: 

Till    POLITICAL    MILL 

(By   Gould  Lincoln) 

labhahment   of  the  closest   possible   re- 

s    between   UNRRA.   which    is   making 

ttwmfndcus  efforts  to  relieve  the  hungry  and 

in    the    war-de\s<tHted    areas    of 

)e  and  the  East,  and  tr  n  s 

.   Him  of   the  United    N  ;- 

n    UNRRA.    headed    by    Representative 

..  ot  New  York,  chairman  of  the  House 

n  Aflairs   Committee,  and  a  delegate  to 

neral  Assembly  in  London  last  Janu- 
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Bloom  and  his  c  mmitlee  are  looking 

,rd  to  the  time  when  UNRRA  .»  to  wind 

wuilt  for  the  sufferin.:  ■  e 

there   will.   In   all   p:  n 

who  still  suffer.    In  the  opinion  of  Mr. 

_  and  his  colleagues  It  will  become  the 

ot  the  United  Nations  to  1   terest  Itself 

:s  problem  and  to  arrange  for  continuing 

ot  some  kind  and  through  some  agency. 

European  area,  the  work  of  UNRRA 

ted  to  end  at  the  cK«e  of  the  present 

and   in  the  B>«t.  a  few  months  later. 

United  Nations  Committee  on  UNRRA. 

recently  in  Atlantic  City  and  com- 

of   representatives  of  Canada.  China. 

mean    Republic.    France.    Greece.    New 

.._.  Norway.  Poland.  Russia.  Britain,  and 

United    States,    authorized    Chairman 

_   to  lake   four  steps   to   facilitate   his 

latlon   of  a   report    to  the  United  N>\- 

waen   the   general   Assembly   meets   in 

Jnited  States  next  September. 

to  conununlcate  with  those  member 

„  of  UNRRA  which  have  not  yet  made 

full  contribution  to  the  relief  organl- 

second.  to  approach  those  members 

United  Nations  whtrh   have  not  yet 

MMUbcrs  of  UN'  :.!rd.  to  suggest 

miRRA    Coun  Its    Director 

_  be  aulhorUsed  to  obtain  Information 

ing  the  progress  of  those  countrlea  now 


receiving  aid  toward  economic  rehabilitation, 
so  that  this  ;  •  ion  may  b«  available  to 

the  United  N fourth,  to  request  the 

Director  General  of  UNRRA  and  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations  to  consult  with 
the  committee,  through  Its  chairman.  Mr. 
BiooM,  on  the  progress  of  the  reports  of 
UNRRA  s  work  which  are  to  be  submitted  to 
UNO.  and  on  the  establishment  of  close  re- 
lations between  UNRRA  and  UNO 

Mr  Bloom  is  already  at  work  on  the  task 
which  has  been  assigned  to  him  by  the  com- 
mittee One  of  his  first  steps  was  to  send 
messages  to  members  of  the  United  Nations 
which  are  not  also  members  of  UNRRA, 
through  their  diplomatic  represenutlves  In 
this  country,  urging  them  to  Join  up  and 
m  tke  their  contribution  to  the  work  of 
UNRRA.  and  explaining  how  they  may  be 
elected  members  of  the  relief  organization. 
Messages  were  sent.  In  this  vein,  to  Argen- 
tina. Lebanon.  Saudi  Arabia,  emd  Syria 

The  story  of  Europe  s  children  today  Is  not 
a  pretty  one.  It  is  to  the  relief  of  these 
children  that  UNRRA.  however,  has  given 
particular  attention— children  who  are  to 
be  the  future  men  and  women  In  many  coun- 
tries. Millions  of  gnome-like,  stunted, 
undernourished,  disease-ridden.  rasiged  little 
people  have  *>een  and  are  being  aided 

Wherever  tNRRA  has  conducted  its  relief 
and  rehabilitation  programs,  there  have  been 
special  feeding  programs  lor  children,  lor 
InfanU.  and  for  nursing  mothers.  In  Italy. 
for  example,  more  than  a  million  children  are 
receiving  extra  food  every  day.  Greece  has 
600.000  receiving  such  assistance,  and  It  Is 
proposed  to  help  as  many  as  a  million  and  a 
half  In  that  war-torn  country.  The  children 
in  Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  in 
countries  of  the  middle  east,  now  being  aided, 
add  hundreds  of  thousands  more  to  the  list. 
Fixxl  from  tho--e  members  of  the  United 
Nations  whose  lands  have  not  been  ravated 
Is  the  only  thing  that  can  rebuild  these  little 
people — and  keep  frim  starvation  and  under- 
nourishment millions  of  adults  as  well. 

In  a  small  Yugoslav  village.  Plasenlca. 
when  the  first  load  of  grain  was  received 
through  UNRRA.  lU  president,  commenting 
on  what  it  would  mem  to  them.  said,  "our 
children  eat  every  other  day." 

These  are  onlv  samples  of  the  ills  which 
beset    the    *  of    Europe       They    give 

emphasis,    l  to    the    desperate    need 

for  a  continuance  of  the  work  of  UNRR.\. 
and  point  up  President  Truman's  recent  call 
on  Americans  to  save  food  and  eat  less  In 
order  to  save  the  lives  and  health  cf  millions 
abroad. 


Is  There  a  Caste  System  in  Arlington? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or   SOLTH    DAKi'TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .\TIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted.  I 
place  in  the  Record  the  foUcwing 
thought-provoking  statement : 

Is   THXRI   a   CASTX  STSTXM    in    AaUNCTOU? 

(By  J.  H.  Leib.  national  legislative  director. 
Am  vets) 

Last  November  I  attended  the  Armistice 
Day  ceremony  at  the  Arlington  National  Cem- 
etery. At  11  a.  m.  sharp  the  President  of  the 
United  States  led  the  Nation  In  paying  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  Unknown  Soldier 
of  the  First  World  W.ar. 

As  this  sacred  rite  was  in  progress  I  won- 
dered, as  no  doubt  millions  of  others  have. 


who  the  Unknown  Soldier  could  have  been 
Where   did   he  come   from?     Who  were   his 
parents?     Was  he  married?    These  were  the 
questions  that  came  to  my  mind  at  I  heard 
the  bugler  blow  tape. 

And  then.  1  began  to  ponder— w«s  this  hon- 
ored hero  a  private  or  a  general? 

Historians  say  that  he  was  an  enlisted 
man  but  does  It  really  matter  what  rank 
he  held  when  he  died  on  Flanders  Field? 
Of  course  not.  yet  in  accordance  with  strange 
regulations  picusly  adhered  to  at  Arlington 
Cemetery,  rank  Is  a  prime  factor  In  the  al- 
location ol  the  graves 

Upon  leaving  the  mammoth  amphitheater 
after  the  Armistice  ceremony  I  learned  to  my 
astonishment  that  former  soldiers  are  laid 
to  rest  according  to  rank  It  was  dlfBcult  to 
believe  that  a  caste  system  really  existed  In 
Arlington :  yet  here  are  the  facta  as  I  learned 
them: 

Officers  are  borne  to  their  graves  on  a  cais- 
son with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  that  the 
Army  can  devise  The  enlisted  men  receive 
no  such  treatment  Their  coffins  are  carried 
to  their  resting  place  by  hand  without  any 
elat>orate  services 

Then,  there  are  tw6  definite  burial  sec- 
tions, one  for  officers,  the  other  for  enlisted 
men.  To  each  officer  Is  afforded  a  lot.  the 
size  ol  two  graves — or  a  plot  ol  ground  En- 
Usted  men  are  merely  allotted  graves  which 
almost  touch  each  other.  In  other  words.  If 
an  enlisted  man  and  his  wife  are  to  be  buried 
together,  both  caskets  are  placed  In  one  grave, 
one  atop  of  the  other 

But  for  officers  no  such  crowded  condition 
prevails.  Enlisted  men  are  required  to  sign 
a  statement  that  they  Intend  to  have  their 
graves  dug  ••twlce-6-fett."  also,  guarantee- 
ing that  there  will  be  no  extra  cost  to  the 
Government  for  the  placing  of  the  extra 
casket.  Officers  are  under  no  such  obliga- 
tion. They  get  two  plots  automatically, 
without  red  tape  or  special  signatures 

In  regard  to  tombstones,  the  same  prefer- 
ential treatment  Is  extended  ta  the  "gentle- 
men" of  the  service.  Officers  may  have  any 
size  tombstone:  but  enlisted  men  by  order 
of  the  Quartermaster  Generals  cfHce  must  be 
satisfied  with  regulation  size,  which  Is  a  very 
small  headstone 

Who  are  the  persons  responsible  for  such 
a  self-exalted  doctrine''  How  is  rank  ob- 
tained? Why  do  some  get  it  by  playing  petty 
politics  or  by  knowing  some  influential 
friend?  Others  work  their  way  up  the  ladder 
the  hard  way  Nevertheless,  does  rank  make 
an  officer  any  better  than  an  enlisted  man 
when  they  are  laid  to  rest? 

In  veterans"  hospitals  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation between  patients  and  there  should  be 
no  distinction  In  the  graves  allotted  at 
Arlington  Cemetery,  This  rank  policy  should 
be  Immediately  abandoned  and  In  Its  place 
there  should  be  substituted  a  real  democratic 
and  American  burial  for  the  men  who  have 
graced  the  uniform  of  this  great  Republic 
If  the  unknown  soldier  was  an  enlisted 
nlan.  and  we  assume  that  he  w.is.  then  the 
Individuals  who  selected  him  for  the  high 
honor  certainly  pulled  a  fast  one  on  the 
^  brass  hats,  for  he  holds  the  most  sacred  spot 
In  the  whole  cemetery. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  give 
these  excerpts  of  the  report  that  appeared  In 
the  newspapers  about  the  burial  of  General 
Patton: 

(From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  ot 
December  24.  1945 1 

Patton  Will  Lis  BxsiDr  ParvATX  He   Leo  in 
Battle 

(By  Walter  Cronklte) 
Hamm,  LcxEMBtJKC.  December  23 — Seventy 
German  prisoners  of  war,  the  field  gray  of 
their  wehrmacht  uniforms  mottled  with  red 
clay  mud.  dug  grave  No.  7.934  In  the  United 
States  military  cemetery  here  today. 
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Patton  will  be  burled  at  10  a.  to.  tomorrow 
here  In  the  rugged  Ardennes  hills,  which  he 
called  the  worst  tank  country  he  ever  saw. 
•  •  •  •  • 

ALT    BACCS  AND  CHEEDS 

They'll  lay  blm  among  lixe  Phzjwarras,  the 
Dexterns.  the  Williams.  Moores.  McFarlanes, 
Stamatios,  Kees.  Oarclas,  and  Welsenmlllers. 
For  that  Is  the  roll  call  of  the  orderly  column 
of  grave*  where  Patton  will  be  burled. 

Patten's  place  is  grave  222.  row  9.  plot  33. 

In  grave  221.  to  the  right.  Is  the  body  of  Pvt. 
John  Przywarra.  who  lived  In  Detroit.  Mich. 
He  died  on  this  ground  a  year  ago,  at 
Ecternach  In  the  first  days  of  Pattons 
counter-offensive. 

There  Is  rtxim  for  two  more  graves  to  the 
left  of  Patton's  In  row  9.  In  the  same  row 
there  are  two  luiknown  soldiers.  All  were 
private*  In  the  row  with  the  exception  of 
one  corporal  and  one  sergeant. 


Abolish  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Businessmen's  A.ssocia- 
tlon  on  March  21.  1946.  The  facts  as 
set  forth  in  this  resolution  are  obvious 
to  everybody  who  has  had  any  contact 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Production  Administration. 
This  Congress  should  take  some  action 
at  this  time  to  abolish  these  agencies: 

BE  rr  RESOLVED 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  Tennessee  Business  Men's  Association  in 
adjourned  regular  session  assembled  at  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.,  on  Thursday,  March  21,  1946,  as 
follotcs . 

1,  That  this  association  advocates  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion and  the  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  on 
June  30,  and  that  it  oppose  any  further  ap- 
propriations for  a  continuation  of  these 
agencies  laeyond  that  date,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(1)  The  OPA  and  the  CPA  can  be  Justified 
only  as  emergency  wartime  agencies  and  they 
are  both  altogether  contrary  to  the  American 
way  of  life  in  ordinary  peacetime.  Our  form 
of  Government  does  not  countenance  the  leg- 
imentation  and  control  of  the  buaiiiess  and 
economic  life  of  Its  citizens  through  bureaus 
empowered  to  make  their  own  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, and  hence  a  continuation  of  these 
agencies  will  result  In  an  Invasion  of  the 
rlghu  and  prlvUeges  of  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica. 

(2)  The  OPA  and  the  CPA  have  both  served 
their  usefulness  and  cannot  make  any  further 
worth-while  contribution  to  our  system  of 
economy.  Both  have  been  and  are  now  ob- 
structing reconversion  and  will  continue  to 
retard  the  production  necessary  to  reach  the 
level  of  supply  and  demand.  Such  agencies 
should  not  l)e  permitted  to  entrench  them- 
selves so  deeply  In  the  economy  of  a  free  peo- 
ple as  to  become  a  permanent  obstruction  to 
the  normal  and  natural  growth  of  free  enter- 
prise under  our  constitutional  system. 

(3)  The  OPA  and  the  CPA  are  both  more 
concerned  with  regulations  which  will  control 
profits  than  they  are  with  regulations  which 


wUl  e9tablt.<0i  legitimate,  fair,  and  equitable 
ceilings.  Their  operations  encourage  some  to 
expect,  demand,  and  receive  Increased  com- 
pensation for  their  services  and  materials  and. 
■t  the  same  time,  hold  others  to  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  arbitrary  ceilings  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  past,  present,  and  anticipated  profits. 
These  policies  are  directly  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  our  American  system  ol  economy 
and  will  continue  to  Increase  the  present 
chaotic  Industrial  situation, 

(4)  The  OPA  and  the  CPA  are  actually 
causing  some  merchandise  to  be  sold  at  a 
price  beyond  that  which  would  be  obtained 
on  an  open  market  removed  from  their  in- 
fluence, because  established  ceilings  are  being 
used  as  floors  to  boost  and  hold  up  present 
prices  above  the  level  which  would  result 
from  an  application  of  the  fundamental  and 
basic  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

(5)  The  OPA  and  the  CPA  are  both  provok- 
ing the  payment  of  increased  and  unreason- 
able prices  through  black-market  operations, 
which  are  tised  to  demand  and  receive  pre- 
mium prices  on  ordinary  commodities  Com- 
petition in  a  free,  open  market  is  the  best 
force  to  Insure  full  value  at  a  minimum  cost, 
and  this  force  cannot  assert  itself  when  it  Is 
bound  and  shackled  by  the  controls  of  these 
agencies. 

(6)  The  OPA  and  the  CPA  are  not  making, 
any  definite  contribution  to  a  solution  of 
the  critical  housing  situation  and  are  not 
expediting  the  building  program.  A  termi-' 
nation  of  their  activities  will  stimulate  a  more 
orderly  flow  of  building  materials  to  those 
who  are  now  in  great  need  of  same,  and  will 
result  In  a  restoration  to  the  rental  market 
of  many  housing  units  which  have  been 
withdrawn  therefrom. 

(7)  The  OPA  and  the  CPA  both  require 
enormous  sums  of  money  for  their  operations, 
and  a  continuation  of  these  agencies  will  Im- 
pose an  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  tax 
burden  on  the  citizens  without  the  taxpayers 
receiving  any  benefits  from  such  expelditures. 
The  people  are  entitled  to  receive  full  value 
for  every  tax  dollar  spent,  and  to  keep  such 
agencies  in  operation  without  the  public  re- 
ceiving any  benefit  from  them  actually 
amounts  to  waste  and  extravagance  In  Its 
final  analysis. 

2.  Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to  every  Sen- 
ator and  every  Member  of  Congress  from 
every  State  In  the  Union,  that  It  be  printed 
In  both  the-  Nashville  Tennessean  and  the 
Nashville  Banner,  the  two  dally  newspapers 
published  In  Nashville.  Tenn..  and  be  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

Adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all 
directors  present,  on  this,  the  2l8t  da"  of 
March    1946.  * 


Failure  of  Our  Policy  in  Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  was  the  basis  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  as  laid  down  by 
Thomas  Jefferson?  Have  the  men  in  the 
State  Department  ever  given  the  slightest 
heed  to  Jefferson's  nonintervention 
policy  when  they  were  dealing  with  our 
South  American  republics?  I  respect- 
fully call  to  the  attention  of  the  bright 
young  meddlers  and  interventionists  in 


the  State  Department  to  the  words  of 
Thomas  Jefferson : 

We  surely  cannot  deny  to  any  nation  that 
right  whereon  our  own  Government  Is 
founded,  that  everyone  may  govern  Itaelf 
according  to  whatever  forma  It  pleases,  and 
change  those  forms  at  Its  own  will;  and  that 
It  may  transact  Its  business  with  foreign 
nations  through  whatever  organ  it  thinks 
proper,  whether  king,  convention,  assembly, 
committee,  president,  or  anything  else  It 
may  choose.  The  will  of  the  nation  Is  the 
only  thing  essential  to  be  regarded. 

Another  principle  enunciated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  basis  of  a  for- 
eign policy  for  our  Nation  has  been  ig- 
nored by  the  New  Deal  group  in  the  State 
Department.  I  call  this  principle  also  to 
the  attention  of  the  interventionists  now 
that  their  meddling  has  greatly  lowered 
our  prestige  in  many  of  the  small  sov- 
ereign nations  to  the  south  of  us.  In 
Jefferson's  first  inaugural  address  deliv- 
ered March  4,  1801.  he  let  the  whole 
world  know  what  all  nations  might  ex- 
r>ect  in  their  relations  with  the  United 
States: 

Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations — entangling  alliances  with 
none. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

am  inserting  in  the  Api>endix  an  article 

by    Sumner    Welles    published    in    the 

Washington  Post  on  April  3,  1946: 

Argentine  Elections 

(By  Sumner  Welles) 

THE  FAILtTRE  OF  OCR  POUCT 

The  Argentine  election  returns  have  not 
yet  been  officially  proclaimed.  Colonel  Peron 
has,  however,  undoubtedly  won  the  presi- 
dency by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the 
electorial  college  and  by  a  substantial  margin 
Ic  the  popular  vote. 

Impartial  observers  report  that  the  elec- 
tions were  entirely  fair.  Argentines  of  all 
parties  declare  that  in  40  years  no  elections 
have  been  freer  from  fraud  or  coercion. 
Even  the  busybodies  from  the  United  States 
who  rushed  to  Buenos  Aires  for  election  day 
are  compelled  to  admit  the  truth  of  these 
facts. 

For  over  2  years  I  have  warned  that  the 
policy  of  the  Department  of  State  wo'_;,^^j 
arouse  popular  support  for  the  n5i'j,'i,ary  lead- 
ers, would  weaken  the  li^itl  And  democratic 
forces,  woiild  crp:,;^  antagonism  toward  the 
United  St^'^^g  among  all  classes  of  thf  Argen- 
Uxie  people,  and  would  rapidly  disrupt,  be- 
cause of  the  fears  and  suspicions  which  it 
would  raise,  the  solidarity  of  the  American 
republics.  That  is  precisely  what  has  now 
occurred. 

The  United  States  is  tasting  the  bitter 
fruits  of  a  policy  which  was  held  up  to  us 
shortly  after  its  inauguration  as  a  shining 
example   of  successful   diplomacy. 

The  Department  of  State  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  great  pxjpular  strength  which  Colo- 
nel Peron  had  secured  because  of  his  ability 
to  sell  himself  to  the  masses  of  the  people 
as  their  champion  In  obtaining  for  them 
social  and  economic  reforms  which  were  long 
overdue. 

It  ignored  the  self-evident  truth  that  the 
publication  of  Its  blue  book  2  weeks  before 
the  election  would  be  regarded  as  an  insult 
to  the  nation's  sovereignty  by  every  Argen- 
tinean. 

Latin-American  feeling  is  clearly  expressed 
by  Arturo  Rosello  In  the  Habana  newspaper 
Dlarlo  de  la  Marina  ol  ^lIarch  10.  He  declares 
that  "adult  peoples"  like  the  Argentineans 
"do  not  regard  any  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  truly  desirable  when  It  Is  offered 
them  as  a  result  of  foreign  Intervention,  and 
the  military  dictatorship  which  could  hat* 
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lUaolved  as  a  result  ot  the  repudiation 

^position   of   the   will   of   the    people 

overwhelming  prestige  by  becoming. 

itJ  victory  at  the  poll*,  the  symbol 

nj^tlonal  sovereignty." 

result  of  United  States  policy,  all  ele- 

m  Argentina  are  now  openly  hostile  to 

untry      Even  the  leaders  of  the  demo- 

parties  are  bitterly  asserting  that  the 

.•rence  of  the  United  States  helped  to 

about  the  triumph  of  Colonel  Peron 

ly  writers  here  are  trying  to  make  us 

f  that  the  damage  done  to  the  entire 

iphere  is  of  little  consequence  in  com- 

wlth  the  fact  that  the  Department 

has    been    battling    for    a    lofty 
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Tta^  writers  would  have  us  think  that  our 

■r  tion  of  the  right  to  impose  governments 

\   we  consider  democratic    upon   all   of 

'eaker  peoples  of  the  hemisphere  Is  re- 

a  lofty  principle. 

ed  States  poaaesses  no  such  right. 

.       i.trary.  It  has.  by  treaty,  renounced 

—  .  tion  of  any  such  right. 

•  ar  as  principles  are  involved,  the  pol- 

th«  State  Department  has  deliberately 

principles    to    which    this    Oovern- 

19  solemnly   pledged.     It   has  violated 

hird  article  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.    It 

.ioUtted  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 

inter-Amerlcan  agreements  into  which 

Jnited  States  has  entered  since  1933 

T  in  s!!  •^<!  the  voluminous  material  which 

•et .  -f-n  written  to  make  American 

ic     .  :     believe  that  black   is  white, 

irst  prize  must  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Walter 

-^nn. 

an   article   published   on   March   5   Mr. 
tells  us  that  "it  is  altogether  ir- 
whether   Colonel    Peron    Is   a   dlc- 
or  a  democrat,  or  whether  he  has  the 
al    of    90    percent    of    the    Argentine 
le 
Lippman  alleges— what  Is  a  groas  dls- 
^  of  the  facts— that  Argentina  did  all 
It  dared   do  to  bring  alwut  the  defeat 
destruction   of   the  United   States,  and 
this  Government  should  declare  to  the 
..ine  people:  "We  shall  consider  llbera- 
from   your  dictatorship   the   best   form 
a.'atlon       •     •     •     But  If  that  Is  not 
e.  we  shall  have  to  put  In  our  bill  of 
^es."      Mr.    Uppmann    makes    the    as- 
_lng  assertion  that   "only  by  an  abuse 
ords  can  this  be  called  intervention." 
offlclal   warning   by   the  United  States 
nment   to   the   Argentine   pecple   that. 
1  'S3  they  overthrow  a  President  whom  they 
lusT  *''H:ied  by  a  great  majority  In  fair 
„.lons.  they  w:!.'  *^  presented  with  a  bill 
4am:^es  does  not.  accv:"<ia2  to  Mr   Llpp- 
n,  constitute  Intervention 
;r    Llppmann.  Ignoring  those  lnter-Am*r" 
I  agreements  into  which  this  Government 
entered  which  provide  for  obligatory  con- 
ation   and    cooperation,    urges    that    the 
ted  States  should  continue  to  act  unllat- 
ly  on  tht  ground  that  this  "Is  the  only 
ma^Iy  and  decent  way  for  us  to  proceed  " 

le    policy    which    Mr.    Llppmann    recom- 

ds   IS  merely    the   age-old   policy   of   the 

rtlon  by  a  jxiwerful  country  of  a  sphcra 

influence    throughout    iia    neighborhood 

in  which  It  proclaims  Its  own  will  to  be 


rights  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas:  on  otir 
abstention  from  every  form  of  Interference 
In  their  domestic  concerns;  and  on  consuiu- 
tlon  and  friendly  cooperation  between  all  of 
the  American  Republics  with  regard  to  every 
problem  which  affected  the  security  or  wel- 
fare of  the  hemisphere. 

The  good-neighbor  policy  and  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  system  based  upon  It  were  alto- 
gether successful.  They  proved  to  be  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to 
all  ol  the  other  American  Republics 

The  policy  pursued  by  the  Department  of 
State  during  the  past  2  years  has  resulted  in 
a  series  of  unrelieved  failures.  It  has  done 
grave  injury  to  this  country's  highest  interest 
and  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  New 
World. 

Will  American  public  opinion  permit  a 
continuation  of  this  dl5astrous  policy? 
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yfh&t  Is  peculiarly  disquieting  Is  the  indl- 

tion    that    the   Depa.'tment    of   State  con- 

tlijues  buUheadedly  to  pursue  the  same  poli- 

wh:ch  have  failed  so  grotesquely.     It  has 

clitulailzed    the    other    American    Republics 

an^iouncing    that    It    will   participate   In    no 

-American  agreements  In  which  the  new 

Argentine  Government  takes  part. 

'nlesB   the  United  States  returns  to  the 

ic  principles  of  the  good-neighbor  policy. 

Inter-Amerlcan    conference   can   now    bo 

d  without  risking  a  break-up  of  the  Inter- 

ican  system  and  the  total  destruction  of 

pah- American  solidarity. 

•  rhe  good-neighbor  policy  wa*  founded  on 
rcjpect  for  the   freedom  and  the  sovereign 


Atomic  Slatewnanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or   CUN.NECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  given  me  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Po.'-t  under  date  of  April  3, 
with  regard  to  the  atomic  legislation  now 
pending. 

The  Post  gives  proper  support  to  Sena- 
tor McMahon  in  his  efforts  to  bring  forth 
legislation  which  will  assure  the  Nation 
of  civilian  control  of  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  I  consider  this  issue  one 
of  the  most  important  before  the  Con- 
gress today. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ATOMIC    STATISMANSHIP      V 

The  McMahon  bill  providing  for  the  setting 
up  of  an  atomic-energy  commUsion  is  now 
complete  and  will  soon  be  sent  to  the  Senate, 
where,  we  hope.  It  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Promptness  Is  vital  because  the  de- 
velopment of  atomic  energy  is  now  virtually 
at  ji  standstill.  The  scientl-sts  are  leaving 
their  work,  either  because  of  uncertainty 
about  their  status  or  because  of  unwilling- 
ness to  work  under  military  direction.  The 
Teatlon  of  the  new  commission  as  now  pro- 
posed T'i^t  recall  them  to  labors  which 
wou:d  pave  the  "-l-  ^or  the  new  age  of 
alchemy. 

A  last-minute  hitch  occurred  whert  ••^  *°" 
called  Vandenberg  amendment  was  tacked 
onto  the  bill  The  amendment,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  10  out  of  the  11  members  of 
the  McMahon  committee,  would  have  set  up 
a  military  liaison  l)oard  in  addition  to  the 
civilian-controlled  commission.  Evidently 
the  committeemen,  except  for  Senator  Mc- 
Mahon. thought  the  amendment  was  harm- 
less enough.  Senator  McMahon  took  stren- 
uous objection  to  It.  and  his  lot  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  was.  m  consequence,  unen- 
viable. He  was  attacked  as  a  stubborn  ob- 
structionist. TT.e  fact  Is  that  he  had  the 
root  of  the  matter  In  him.  In  our  view 
McMahon  U  that  rare  bird  In  Washington— 
a  man  who  relates  current  mMsures  to  our 
basic  instltutlonb  This  was  obvious  when 
the  scientists  and  the  experts  In  administra- 
tive management  took  up  his  protest.  The 
scientists  pointed  out  that  under  the  amend- 
ment they  would  be  tied  to  military  leading 
strings,  and  Inveighed  against  It  as  a  device 
which  would  not  deliver  the  goods  and  which 


violated  the  American  tradition.  The  admin- 
istrators charged  that  the  amendment  would 
be  unworkable.  To  this  Joint  case  the  Poet 
subscrlbfd  We  felt  that  the  amendment 
in  lU  original  form  would  have  been  tanta- 
mount to  a  dual  control  of  atomic  energy, 
with  the  military  element  In  the  role  of 
obstructionists,  so  that  the  civilian  com- 
mission would  have  been  condemned  to  work 
In  a  monkey  house. 

Either  the  reasoning  or  the  protests  were 
sufficient    to    persuade    the    committee    to 
change  the  phraseology  so  as  to  take  account 
of  the  objections.     In  the  revised  version  of 
the    Vandenberg    amendment    the    military 
liaison  board  Is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retaries of   War  and   the  Navy,  not  by  the 
President,  as  originally  proposed,  and  thus 
will  not  have  a  parallel  status  to  the  civilian 
commission      The  effect  of  this  change  will 
be  that  the  board  will  advise  and  not  super- 
vise the  civilian  commission     In  virtue  of  Its 
appointment,  it  will  report  back  to  the  Sec- 
retaries of  the  Navy  and  of  War.  not  to  the 
President.     In  other  emendations  the  liaison 
ofncers   are    restricted    In    their    counsel    to 
strictly     military     applications     of     atomic 
energy.     All    in    all.    the   basic   principle   ol 
civilian    and    Presidential    responsibility    for 
defense  is  preserved,  and  the  country  is  re- 
lieved  at  worst  of  military   supervision   and 
at  best  of  a  feud-rldden  administration  work- 
ing constantly  at  cross  purposes. 

in  agreeing  to  this  change  of  wording  the 
10  committeemen  showed  the  statesmanship 
requisite  to  the  occasion  The  original  reso- 
lution was  the  first  misstep  of  Senator  Van- 
DCNBEiG  in  the  tortured  history  of  atomic 
legislation  We  remember  him  well  for  his 
vision  In  proposing  a  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress for  a  study  of  atomic  energy  and  what 
to  do  about  It.  His  views,  alas,  did  not  pre- 
vail, with  the  result  that  two  bills  are  now 
In  competition.  As  against  the  McMahon 
bill,  the  House  may  haul  out  the  discredited 
Mi>y-Johnson  bill,  which  would  put  the 
scientists  in  a  military  strait-Jacket.  We 
hope  the  House  will  ask  themselves  whether 
they  want  the  scientists  to  work  or  be  policed. 
They  cannot  have  both.  Ten  years  of  re- 
search ite  ahead  of  the  scientists  In  improv- 
ing the  manufacture  of  plutonlum.  You  will 
no  more  get  such  an  Improvement  out  of  the 
scientists  under  the  May-Johnson  bill  than 
(as  Senator  McMahon  once  put  It)  you 
could  have  ordered  Shakespeare  by  act  of 
Parliament  to  write  one  of  his  sonnets. 


Terminal  Leave  Pay,  House  Petition 
No.  23 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  DWIGHT  L.  ROGERS 

or  rLORisA 
IN  THE  nOFSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AptV.  4.  1946 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  SpeiK'» 
er,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  let- 
ter which  I  received  from  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Bolte.  chairman  of  the  American  Veter- 
ans' Committee,  Inc.,  regarding  H.  R. 
4051.  and  House  petition  No.  23.  relating 
to  terminal  leave  pay: 

Th£  Ameucan  VrmiANS 

CoMMrrTEK.  Inc.. 
New  YoTk.  N.  Y..  March  21.  1946. 
Hon.  DwiGHT  L.  RocEis. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
DcAi  RiPHESENTATrvi  RoGKXs !  The  national 
planning  committee  of  the  American  Veter- 
ans committee  has  gone  on  record  favoring 
terminal  leave  pay  for  all  enlisted  personnel 
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who  served  In  the  armed  forces.  The  neces- 
sity for  action  on  this  measure  Is  urgent.  If 
terminal -leave  pay  is  to  be  granted  to  ofilcers. 
there  is  every  reason  to  grant  it  to  enlisted 
personnel  as  well.  The  payment  of  such 
benefits  to  enlisted  personnel  would  t)e  of 
con£iderat)le  help  in  enabling  the  veteran  to 
tide  over  the  period  between  his  li^parture 
from  the  armed  forces  and  his  Initial  Job 
placement. 

There  is  at  present  on  the  Clerk's  desk  In 
the  House  Petition  23.  which  provides  for  floor 
consideration  of  H.  R.  4051.  reported  on  fav- 
orably by  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  In  December  1945. 
We  call  upon  you  to  sign  that  petition.  The 
petition  now  has  60  signatures.  We  would 
like  you  to  add  your  name  to  make  the  218 
signatures  necessary  for  floor  consideration. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  a  reply  from  you 
stating  whether  you  will  sign  this  petition. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Charles  G.  Eolt4, 

Chairman. 


Washington  Labor  Canteen 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  3.  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Labor  Canteen  operated  during 
the  war  in  a  very  Interesting  manner. 
One  of  its  functions  was  to  combat  racial 
bigotry  and  prejudice.  The  officers  and 
directors  of  the  labor  canteen  have  re- 
cently issued  a  letter  containing  infor- 
mation on  the  canteen's  activities,  which 
I  believe  to  be  of  wide  public  interest. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

AN    OPEN    LETTER  TO  THE   PUBLIC 

Working  for  better  understanding  among 
all  peoples,  the  Washington  Labor  Canteen 
Is  today  an  outstanding  example  of  Inter- 
racial cooperation.  After  toddling  pre- 
cariously through  Its  earlier  months,  the 
canteen  grew  with  amazing  precocity  as  the 
idea  of  nonsegregatlon  took  hold.  This  can- 
teen has  Just  commemorated  Its  second 
birthday.  The  success  of  the  Washington 
Labor  Canteen,  the  only  organization  of  Its 
kind  operating  south  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  s  line,  has  shown  that  racial  and  re- 
ligious discrimination  Is  not  unalterable. 

How  It  started:  Some  2  years  ago.  Joe  Eger, 
one  of  the  GI's  stationed  in  Washington, 
sensing  the  need  for  such  a  gathering  place, 
convinced  the  Industrial  Union  Council  of 
the  CIO  that  a  truly  democratic  social  center 
In  the  Nation's  CapiUl  was  necessary.  From 
an  unpretentious  beginning  the  canteen  -has 
grown  and  become  a  symbol  of  true  de- 
mocracy. 

It  embodies  the  living  spirit  of  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  and  expresses  their 
belief  In  equality  and  mutual  respect.  It  has 
shown  that  a  person  of  a  different  color  Is  not 
necessarily  Inferior  In  mind,  body,  thought, 
or  action.  It  has  proved  clearly  that  "one 
world"  can  be  personified  in  one  room  and 
that  complete  understanding  of  others  comes 
only  through  knowledge  and  association  with 
them. 

Coir.e,  take  a  walk  with  us  through  the 
canteen  on  a  Sunday  night.  A  hostess  greets 
you  at  the  door  and  gives  you  the  program 
of  the  evening.  Eight  o'clock  you  are  di- 
rected to  the  lounge  where  a  current-events 
discussion  is  underway.  Here  service  men 
and  womtn.  veterans  and  hostesses  are  giv- 
ing their  opinions  en  the  Important  Issues 


of  the  day.  Korean  boy  stands  up  and  tells 
what  he  knows  of  the  situation  In  Korea. 
Negro  boy  arises  and  clearly  brings  into  focu« 
the  difficulties  veterans  like  himself  have  In 
getting  worth-while  Jobs.  The  varied  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  Individual,  and  as  a 
result  the  Nation,  are  all  discussed  and  evalu- 
ated by  the  group 

Following  the  discussion.  Pfc  Johnny  Hart- 
man  introdi:ces  the  entertainers,  both  pro- 
fessional and  nonprofessional,  who  give  their 
time  freely  and  wlUingly  to  make  the  eve- 
nings enjoyable.  Entertainment  over,  the 
band  strikes  up.  dancers  fill  the  floor,  the 
food  bar  becomes  a  place  of  popularity;  and 
the  game  room  a  center  for  discussion, 
checkeis.  cardi,  and  group  singing.  A  spirit 
of  camaraderie  unburdened  by  prejudices, 
based  on  color  or  creed,  pervades  the  halls. 

The  pioneering  work  of  the  canteen  has 
been  enthusiastically  endorsed  by  many  of 
the  well-known  liberals  of  today.  Among 
those  who  have  visited  the  canteen  are  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Congressman  John  M. 
Coffee,  CongrcFSwoman  Helen  Gahagan 
Douglas.  Mrs.  Gifford  Plnchot.  and  Con- 
gressman Charles  R.  Savage.  Many  other 
famous  pecple  have  crossed  our  threshold, 
and  the  unnamed  who  write  us  heartfelt  let- 
ters of  thanks  are  numbered  by  the  score. 
Phrases  such  as  "we  hadn't  believed  It  pos- 
sible that  a  canteen  of  this  type  could  exist, 
Washington  could  be  a  decent  place  after  all, 
wonderful  time,  wonderful  people,"  assure  us 
that  cur  project  expresses  an  idea  which  not 
only  arouses  the  support  of  those  who  have 
always  shared  our  views,  but  one  which  has 
proved  to  many  that  problems  of  prejudice 
and  dlRcrimination  can  be  solved. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  ones  who  have 
been  able  to  share  the  experience  of  the  can- 
teen have  been,  necessarily,  too  few.  EXen 
with  the  walls  bulging  every  Sunday  night, 
our  policies  and  philosophies  reach  only  a 
meager  few.  However.  In  spite  of  our  limi- 
tations, the  success  of  the  canteen  as  a  war- 
time service  has  been  so  great  that  plans  are 
now  being  made  to  continue  the  organization 
as  a  peacetime  social  center  for  veterans, 
union  members,  and  all  those  interested  in 
fostering  the  growth  of  interracial  good  will. 
We  hope  that  the  knowledge  that  a  truly 
democratic  canteen  and  social  center  which 
has  proved  successful  In  Washington  will 
serve  to  Inspire  and  bring  about  the  fruition 
of  a  widespread  social  eo.uallty. 
Fraternally  yours. 
The  Washington  Labok  Canteen. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Brilliant  Latin-American  Comments  on 
Mr.  Churchill's  Advocacy  of  an  Anglo- 
American  Power  Bloc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

of    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  2,  1946 

Mr.  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senor 
Luis  Quintanilla,  Mexican  Ambassador 
to  the  Pan  American  Union,  is  one  of  the 
fearless  statesmen  of  Latin  America.  It 
was  he  who  electrified  the  UNO  in  San 
Francisco  late  last  spring  with  a  speech 
discussing  Franco  Fascist  Spain,  as  a 
result  of  which  the  delegates  decided 
unanimously  that  they  did  not  want 
Franco  Fascist  Spain  as  a  member  of 
the  family  of  nations  as  long  as  that 
country  continued  to  tolerate  the  Fascist 
regime  then  and  now  inflicting  the  Iber- 


ian Peninsula.  Senor  Quintanilla  knows 
Latin-America,  its  regions,  its  thinking. 
its  philasophy.  He,  like  many  of  us.  was 
disturbed  by  the  proposal  of  the  Honor- 
able Winston  Churchill,  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain,  for  the  organ- 
ization of  an  axis  composed  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Empire  on  an 
anti-Comintern  basis  following  the  same 
lines  and  founded  on  the  same  basis  as 
was  the  original  anti-Comintern  bloc 
comprised  of  Fascist  Italy,  Nazi  Ger- 
many, and  Imperialist  prewar  Japan. 

An  article  by  Senor  Quintanilla  ap- 
peared in  the  Washincton  Post  of  Sun- 
day, March  17.  with  relation  to  the  atti- 
tude of  Latin-American  democracies 
toward  Churchill's  proposals.  The  arti- 
cle is  well  worth  studying  as  a  reflection 
of  the  reaction  of  Latins  to  the  proposal 
of  an  English-speaking  union  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Anglo-American  Axis? 

(By  Luis  Quintanilla) 

a  latui-auerican  speaks 

If  allowed  to  materialize.  Mr.  Churchill's 
recent  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
special  relationship  between  the  two  great 
English-speaking  nations  will  affect  the  des- 
tiny of  the  United  States  and,  with  it.  the 
destinies  of  all  the  non-English-speaking 
Latin-American  Republics,  bound,  as  they 
are,  to  their  northern  neighbor  b;  various 
specific  pan-American  commitments. 

It  can  be  said,  and  with  good  reason,  that 
Latin  America  has  always  nurtured  genuine 
affection  for  England.  Comparatively  few 
and  only  minor  conflicts  have  ever  arisen  be- 
tween us.  In  fact.  England  gave  timely  and 
valuable  help  to  several  South  American  Re- 
publics, during  their  wars  of  Independence 
fought  against  Spain. 

Also,  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
are  guided  by  Latin -America's  faith  in  the 
gocd  neighbor  policy.  I  firmly  believe  In  the 
interdependence  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  That  Is  why  I  have 
dedicated  many  years  of  my  life  to  the  not 
always  easy  task  of  trying  to  remove  the 
artificial  barriers  placed  In  the  way  of  our 
mutual  understanding.  I  like  to  think  of 
the  countries  of  America  as  one  great  family 
of  nations,  regardless  of  race,  religion  or 
language. 

But  If  Pan  Americanism  means,  among 
other  things,  that  whatever  affects  Latin 
America  also  affects  directly  or  Indirectly  the 
United  States,  then  I  believe  it  should  work 
both  ways:  anything  that  affects  the  In- 
ternational position  of  the  United  States 
aIfH3  affects  Latin  America. 

On  March  5.  Winston  Churchill  came 
out  In  no  uncertain  terms,  for  an  even- 
tual merging  of  the  political  Interests 
of  the  British  Empire  and  the  United  States, 
so  as  to  establish  a  mighty  Anglo-America 
anti-Sovtet  coalition.  Latin  American 
democrats  will  firmly  reject  the  formation 
of  any  anti-Soviet  bloc  of  nations  which. 
In  the  last  analyst."!,  would  be  nothing  more 
than  a  ghastly  resurrection  of  the  first  antl- 
ccmlntern  axis  defeated  in  World  War  II. 
The  step  advocated  by  Mr.  Churchill  Is  un- 
acceptable on  moral  as  well  as  historical 
grounds. 

Morally,  because  whatever  our  opinion  may 
be  as  to  the  ultimate  goodness  of  socialist  or 
communist  doctrines,  no  thinking  man  can 
deny  that  In  sharp  contrast  to  czarlst  condi- 
tions, the  Soviet  regime  has  succeeded  in 
raising  the  standard  of  living  of  the  200.000,- 
000  human  being  who  comprise  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics: and  that,  not  In  spite  of  but  because 
of  the  Soviet  regime.  Russia  has  become  what 
It  Is  today;  one  of  the  two  great  continental 
powers  of  our  time. 
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tstortcally   the  propoMl  ta  uncalled  for. 
use  the  very  Idea  of  ganging  up  againat 
ila  today,  when   it  has  pe»d  by  far  the 
price   for   our   common    victory,    is 
t  to  any  decent  American,  whether 
■llsh-v  ■  or  not.     It  Is  even  more  so 

«r  r   that    Mr    Churchill,    ex- 

tmf?   in   the  fact   that   today   only   the 
,  states  and  Great   Britain  share  the 
of  the  atomic  bomb,  exclaimed  In  his 
1  appeal;   •  Oppofiunity  Is  here  new. 
and   shining,   for   both   our   countries. 
•     We  have  at  least  a  breathing  space 
re  thu  peril   iRuaalas  knowledge  of  the 

"ered  " 
;al  relation - 
;ii;i?     A  mu'u  .1 
.r    two    vast     tw 
-.of    aocieiy;    similarity    of 
...    J   int  use  oi  all  naval  and  air 
ea  in  the  possession  of  either  coun- 
.   .ver  the  world— and  that,  of  course. 
c'.uM-^    Latin    America       It    would    greatly 
.pm.d    that    mobility    cf    the    British    Em- 
ff  f.)rr<">  and   it  miaht  well  lead     •      •      • 
savings      And  even- 
^i  .     the   principle   of   a 

mir.cn    An«io-Anif  i  iciii   citizenship 
TT.'-n     adds   Mr    Churchill    to  quiet   down 
)vMt;on      "There    are   already    the    special 
„uted  States  relation-  with  Canada  and  be- 
:  »een  the  United  States  and  the  South  Amer- 
l|an    Republics       We   also   have   our   20-year 
ty  of  collabt.ration  and  mutual  assistance 
Soviet  Russia.    But  what  must  be  clari- 
ty that   not  one  of   thete  commitments 
c'.  >e  now  advocated  by  Mt   Churchill. 

,e  the  Anglo-Soviet  treaty  doea 
it>caU  tor  the  mergms  of  the  two  peoples. 
rjr  for  Uieir  Joint  u»e  in  peacatime  of  all 
aval  and  air  force  bases  in  the  pcaaeaalon  of 
llher  country  all  ovei  the  world;  and  atlll 
for  a  simdarity  of  weapon*.  Or  Isu  t 
■tomte  bomb  a  weapon? 
.Jomovw.  for  what  specific  purpoae  I* 
1  hi.t  AxU  II  betnc  e»U«<l  into  existence?  Mr. 
huri  hill  produees  T«ry  f**  concrete  charges 
I  gaiu«t  Russia.  He  doea  mention  that  'War- 
1  aw  Berlin.  Prague.  Vienna.  BtKUpest.  Bel- 
■  It.  and  ScfJa     •     •     •     lie  in 

^M  flOTtct  ■pbwr."     But  we  could  mention 
I  n  equally   Impreaslve  lut   of   foreign   cities 
hich    today      lie    In    the   sphere"    of    other 
11  led  Powers 

•Turkey   and   Persia   are   t>oth    profoundly 

Jurawd  and  disturbed,"  says  Mr    Churchill. 

at  the  clalma  which  are  mad*  upon  them 

1  nd   at    the    preaaure    belnn   exerted    by    the 

floaocw     Rovernment  "       But.     as*"^-     ^^f 

t  iha  former  Pnm*  MlnMOT  mantum 

dally  gj 
nic  at  least  as  praCoati< 

urbed."  althot^  for  qv. 

The  next  charge  deals  with  the  aituatlon 
n  the  Fur  East,  and  especially  in  Manchuria. 
rher*.  Mr  Churchill  must  admit  that  "the 
kgrecment  which  was  made  at  Yalta,  to  which 
a  party,  was  extremely  favorable  to 
Joviet  Rmsia  But  It  was  made  at  a  time 
hen  no  one  could  say  that  the  German  war 
Ht  not  extend  all  through  the  summer 
autumn  of  1945.  and  when  the  Japanese 
wur  waa  expected  to  last  for  a  further  18 
lionths  from  the  end  of  the  German  war  ; 
that  l3  to  say.  Ruasian  claims  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Yalta  agreement,  but  the 
promlaes  made  to  Russia,  at   Yalta,  should 

It  be  taken  too  literally  because  at  the  mu- 
nt  they  were  given  Soviet  help  was  badly 
needed. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Churchill  pulls  out  the  usual 

1^  fcaWlng  argument  communism.     It  must 

t  «adleated.      Why?     Because   "the   Com- 

muuMt  partlea  or  fifth  colunuia  constitute  a 
gnrwtog  challenge  and  peril  to  Christian 
civilization."  Exactly  the  words  of  Francisco 
Franco.  And.  minus  the  word  "Christian." 
exactly  the  argument  brought  forth  by  the 
anflMl  Axis  Pcwers  to  justify  the  formation 
Of  MMlm  No.  1. 


ThlB  Is  not  surprising  when  we  remember 
that  after  World  War  I  Mr    Churchill  used 
similar    terms       For    instance,    speaking    In 
Rome  on  January  20. 1927.  he  ardently  praised 
MuaaoUnl  and  proclaimed  that,  had  he  been 
an    Italian    he    would    have    been    "whole- 
heartedly" with  the  Fascist*    from  the  start 
to   the   finish   In   your   triumphant   struggle 
against    the    bestial    appetites    and    passions 
of   Leninism  "     On  that  same  occasion   Mr. 
Churchill  declared  that  Italian  fascism  had 
•rendered  a  service  to  the  whole  world"  In 
providing    "the    necessary    antidote    to    the 
Russian  poison  " 

Yet  the  last  20  years  have  proved  that  Mr. 
Churchill  was  wrong.  It  is  not  by  destroying 
phy.sically  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  shall 
have  eliminated  the  danger  of  communism. 
It  is  only  by  mal.ing  all  our  populations— 
in  America.  Europe.  Africa,  or  Asia— per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  material  bene- 
fits of  our  system,  as  well  as  spiritual,  that 
we  shall  have  approved  the  goodness  of 
democracy. 

If  our  hemisphere  policy  should  ever  be- 
come entanuled  in  a  diplomatic  or  military 
scheme  designed  to  set  up  an  English-speak- 
ing Axis  against  our  great  Soviet  ally,  mil- 
lions el  bona  fide  democrats  throughout 
Latin  America  would  be  the  first  to  denounce 
our  paii-Amcrican  ties. 


'  inetl  atiil  lI'H- 
'rrent  rraamis? 
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IN  THE  HOUirE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  VURSELL.     Mr.  Sp<'aker,  within 
a  few  days  the  Members  of  the  Hou.^e 
will  be  called  upon  to  make  the  difficult 
den.sion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  .shall 
extend  OPA  price  control.    The  deci.sion 
has  been  made  more  difficult  becau.'^e  of 
bad  administration  of  the  act  during  the 
past  2  year.s  by  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  staff. 
The   Congrevs    has    reached    the    point 
where  it  mu^t  write  Into  the  act  in  the 
plainest      po<«8ible      language      certain 
amendments  and  limiutloiu  nf  the  M*ope 
of  price  lonlrol  and  tn  addition  write 
Into  the  act.  if  it  Is  extended,  an  amend- 
ment  "providinK   that   regulations   and 
directives  must  be  first  submitted  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Director  of  Price 
Administration  is  following  the  law  and 
not  bypassing  such  legislation  as  may  be 
enacted." 

The  time  has  come  when  the  adminis- 
tration of  price  control  must  be  realistic, 
honest,  and  fair  to  the  farmer,  the  man- 
ufacturer, the  wholesaler,  the  processor, 
and  the  retail  merchant.  We  cannot  get 
the  volume  of  production  and  the  distri- 
bution necessary  to  prevent  inflation  un- 
less such  a  policy  is  strictly  adhered  to. 
Unless  the  administration  will  cooperate 
in  properly  amending  the  law  and  in  its 
administration  the  Members  of  this 
Hoase  will  be  justified  in  refusing  to  ex- 
tend pnice  control. 

The  former  Price  Administrator,  Mr. 
Bowles,  l)ecause  of  his  arbitrary  methods 
and  because  of  liis  unwise  regulations,  in 
many  instances,  has  encouraged  infla- 
tion by  preventing  the  production  of 
goods  because  prices  were  set  so  low  that 


the  manufacturers  and  processors  would 
be  compelled  to  do  business  at  a  loss. 
Added  to  this  discouragement  has  been 
a   multiplicity   of    rules    and   directives 
which  have  discouraged   and   confu.sed 
business,  holding  back  production.     To 
a  considerable  extent  the  policies  of  OPA 
have  prevented  goods  from  coming  onto 
the  market,  which  increases  the  threat 
of  inflation  which  is  so  manifest  today 
that   many   Members   of   Congre.ss   who 
want  to  prevent  inflation  .seriously  be- 
lieve that  the  supply  of  goods  to  prevent 
Inflation  will  never  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mand unle.ss  the  Congress  abolishes  the 
OPA.     On  the  other  hand.  I  believe  a 
majority  Oi   the   Members   of   Congress 
would  be  willing  to  extend  price  control 
if  the   act  can  be  amended  and   then 
hontstly  administered  according  to  the 
law  by  the  OPA  officials. 

Volumes  of  testimony  have  been  given 
b?fore  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee which  proved  without  question 
that  in  a  great  number  of  instances  OP.A 
as  administered  in  the  past  has  prevented 
the  production  of  goods. 

The  returning  soldier  is  unable  to  buy 
sufficient  clothing  of  every  description. 
The  shelves  of  the  retail  merchants,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  are  empty  through- 
out the  Nation.     The  farmers  and  civil- 
ians generally  find  it  equally  difficult  to 
buy  ordinary  necessary  clothing  of  every 
description.     Textile    mil's    throughout 
the  Nation,  even  though  there  is  avail- 
able to  them  the  greatest  raw  stocks  cf 
wool  and  cotton  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  have  not  been  employed  to  ca- 
pacity, and  have  not  been  permitted,  in 
many  instances,  the  usr  of  .such  material 
Without  being  hedged  in  by  unworkable 
prcduction   rules  and   regulations,  and 
in  mnny  instances,  have  not  been  allowed 
a  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  produce 
the  necessary  clothing  people  de.sire  to 
buy.     There  is  an  abundance  of  money 
in  the  country,  and  there  could  be  an 
abundance  of  textile  goods  of  every  kind 
only  for  the  unwise  policies  insisted  on 
by  Chester  Bowles  during  the  past  2  years. 
Mr,  Speaker,  no  group  of  citizens  have 
stood  more  loyally  behind  the  Govern- 
ment and  supported  it  throughout  the 
long  years  of  the  war  than  the  retail  mer- 
chants of  this  country. 

When  they  did  not  have  the  merchan- 
dise to  advertise  they  spent  their  money 
with  thousands  of  pages  of  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  urging  the 
people  to  buy  bonds  to  support  the  war 
to  victory.  They  gave  their  time,  money 
and  effort  in  every  community  of  this  Na- 
tion in  the  support  of  the  war.  During 
all  this  time  they  had  been  bedeviled  by 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  OPA  taking 
hours  and  days  of  their  time;  they  have 
been  snooped  on,  abused,  prosecuted,  and 
maligned  by  the  OPA.  Notwithstanding 
such  treatment  I  believe  that  the  ma- 
jority are  so  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
their  countr,, ,  so  interested  in  preventing 
inflation  for  the  common  good  that  they 
would  be  willing  for  price  control  to  be 
again  extended  if  it  could  be  limited  in 
scope  and  if  the  abuses  of  price  control 
could  be  stopped  by  amendments  that 
would  make  the  act  more  workable  and 
^ve  them  a  chance  for  the  future 
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We  are  faced  today  with  a  housing 
shortage  for  returning  veterans  and  for 
the  civilians.  Unrefuted  testimony  be- 
fore the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee proves  without  question  that  the  un- 
wise regulations,  prices  for  certain  ma- 
terials, and  prices  set  on  certain  mate- 
rials have  prevented  full  production  of 
lumber,  brick,  tile,  soil  pipe,  and  vari- 
ous articles  necessary  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  home  or  business  building.  The 
brick  manufacturers  and  the  sawmills 
In  thousands  of  ca.ses  have  practically 
been  stopped  from  production  because  of 
the  unwise  policies  of  the  OPA.  If  the 
Price  Control  Act  Is  to  be  extended  it 
must  be  amended  to  correct  these  many 
gross  inequities  long  overdue.  If  not  so 
amended,  it  should  be  abolished. 

Many  amendments  have  been  sug- 
gested and  it  is  my  hope  that  a  number 
of  amendments  can  be  agreed  upon  that 
will  brini?^  order  out  of  chaos  which  will 
get  the  country  to  going  in  full  produc- 
tion. The  bottlenecks  and  the  log  jams, 
wherever  they  occur,  from  the  farms, 
mills,  manufacturers,  the  processors,  and 
the  retailers,  must  be  cleared  so  that  a 
free  flow  with  a  fair  and  just  profit  can 
be  had  throughout  the  entire  line.  We 
must  clear  the  as.sembly  line  of  business 
from  production  all  the  way  through  to 
the  consumer.  OPA  must  be  compelled 
to  administer  the  act  so  that  the  green 
light  for  full  production  and  distribu- 
tion will  be  constantly  open. 

Greater  production  is  the  only  way  to 
prevent  inflation.  We  will  have  the 
specter  and  fear  of  inflation  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  American  people 
imtil  supply  equals  demand  and  the  OPA 
must  take  off  controls  when  supply  does 
equal  demand.  They  have  not  done  it  in 
the  past  and  the  law  should  be  plainly 
written  compelling  them  to  take  ofl  con- 
trols as  rapidly  as  the  supply  equals  the 
demand.    Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean. 

We  have  an  overproduction  of  oil  and 
refined  products  throughout  the  Nation 
today  yet  the  OPA  has  not  lifted  controls. 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  suggest  a  few 
amendments  which  have  been  suggested 
which  I  believe  represent  a  few  sugges- 
tions which  would  be  helpful  to  the  retail 
merchants  and  to  buslnesr  Bcnerally.  and 
the  first  amendment  might  be  termed 
a  policy  amendment.  I  believe  it  would 
be  well  to  start  off  with  the  enunciation 
of  the  following  policy: 

(A)  TTiat  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  speed  the  re- 
turn to  a  free  economy  under  which  com- 
petition will  regulate  prices,  that  the  ob- 
taining of  maximum  production  in  Industry 
Is  the  paramount  need  of  the  transitional 
period  and  is  more  Important  than  main- 
taining existing  price  levels. 

(B)  That  any  and  all  controls  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  legitimate  production  be 
promptly  eliminated.  This  Includes  the 
maximum  average  price  program.  The  In- 
iquitous policy  of  cost  absorption  forced  on 
retailers  must  be  stopped. 

(C)  That  producers  be  granted  a  price 
BUfnclent  to  enable  them  to  manufacture 
prewar  quality  goods  at  current  coets  with  an 
opportunity  for  profit. 

(D)  Th?t  OPA  be  required  to  adopt  real- 
istic Incentive  pricing  programs  with  lib- 
eralized cut-off  points  to  stimulate  low- 
priced  production. 

(E)  That  the  theory,  that  all  Increases 
needed  to  produce  and  distribute  goods  at 
current  coat  can  be  absorbed,  be  discarded. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  the  Members  who 
have  given  so  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  subject  of  price  control  will  be  able 
to  join  their  efforts  in  supF>ort  of  amend- 
ments which  will  make  the  Price  Control 
Act  more  workable  if  it  is  extended  in  the 
Interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
Nation. 

I  know  the  Members  of  this  body  in 
these  serious  times  feel  most  deeply  the 
serious  responsibilities  resting  upon 
them.  I  hope,  if  price  control  is  extend- 
ed, that  the  new  Administrator,  Mr. 
Porter,  will  adopt  an  attitude  of  greater 
confidence  in  the  good  Intentions  of  the 
businessmen  of  this  country  and  a  more 
friendly  and  cooperative  attitude  toward 
those  who  struggle  under  the  burden  of 
price  controls,  and  particularly  a  more 
trustful  and  cooperative  attitude  toward 
the  Members  of  Congress  whose  duty  it  is, 
under  our  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  enact  legislation  and  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  people  we  represent. 
The  Members  of  Congress  during  the 
past  very  difficult  years  have  been  very 
patient  with  the  OPA,  poss.bly  sometimes 
too  patient.  The  time  has  come  when 
those  in  charge  of  price  control  must 
adopt  a  realistic  businesslike  program 
with  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with  the 
Members  of  Congress  in  finding  a  solu- 
tion in  the  correction  of  price-control 
policies  so  that  we  may  have  greater 
production,  freer  distribution  of  goods 
and  materials  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  we  can  amend  the 
act  sufficiently  to  justify  the  belief  that 
it  will  be  beneficial  to  the  Nation  in 
helping  to  prevent  further  inflation,  the 
Members  of  this  House,  in  my  judgment, 
should  refuse  to  extend  it. 


The  Navy's  Mighty  Midgets 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  jcaktv 

IN  THE  HOUaE  OF  RSPR1C8ENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4. 1946 

Mr.    CANFIELD.    Mr,    Speaker,    lm«t 

Saturday  the  Joint  Board  on  Scientific 
Information  Policy,  on  behalf  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments,  revealed  the 
part  played  by  assault  rockets  during 
the  war,  showing  that,  although  neither 
the  Army  nor  the  Navy  had  a  single 
assault  rocket  on  December  7.  1941.  by 
VJ-day  it  was  one  of  our  outstanding 
rockets. 

My  particular  interest  in  these  rockets 
dates  back  to  the  summer  of  1944.  when 
my  secretary,  Lt.  J.  Palmer  Murphy, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  after  2 
years  in  the  Navy  was  named  executive 
officer  of  one  of  the  Navy's  new  rocket 
ships,  the  U.  S.  S.  LCS(L) -67.  He  later 
commanded  the  U.  S.  S.  LCS<L)-93.  and 
In  turn  was  relieved  by  another  resident 
of  my  district,  Lt.  (jg)  Robert  H.  Dyer, 
United  States  Naval  Reserve,  of  Clifton, 
N.  J.,  who  had  been  engineering  officer 
of  the  ship  for  over  a  year.  Both  these 
men  were  in  the  thick  of  the  naval  bat- 
tles at  Okinawa,  which  started  just  a 


year  ago.  Last  January  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  this  area  and  later  to 
see  Murphy's  and  Dyer's  rocket  ships  In 
Tokyo  Bay. 

Describing  the  use  of  rockets  by  Navy 
craft  supporting  Pacific  invasions,  and 
pointing  out  that  the  rockets,  by  making 
beaches  indefensible  and  driving  the 
Japanese  into  inland  strongholds,  saved 
thousands  of  American  lives,  the  Joint 
Boards  report  addss^ 

In  the  last  great  amphibious  operation  in 
the  Pacific,  the  conquest  of  Okinawa,  rockets 
really  came  into  their  own.  Here  were  com- 
bined to  a  degree  never  before  realized  the 
use  of  rockets  on  land,  from  the  air,  and 
from  the  sea 

A  flotilla  of  12  rocket  ships  went  Into  ac- 
tion at  Okinawa  on  flarch  26,  1945,  and  for 
the  next  12  weeks  poured  ashore  In  support 
of  land  operations  a  total  of  more  than  30,000 
rockets. 

Because  of  the  secrecy  surrounding 
their  mission,  little  has  been  heard  of 
the  rocket  ships  of  our  Navy:  the  con- 
verted LCI's  and  LSMs.  and  the  first 
ships  to  be  designed  primarily  for  rocket 
work:  the  LCS  (L)'s.  landing  craft  sup- 
port. The  following  summary  of  their 
work  at  Okinawa  is  from  the  ship's  his- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  S.  LCS(L)-67.  Com- 
manded by  Lt.  Comdr.  J.  Robe-t  Bullock. 
USNR.  of  Montro.se,  Colo.,  who  also 
served  as  a  congressional  secretary  be- 
fore entering  the  Navy: 

These  LCS's  were  part  of  that  large  unas- 
sorted group  of  miscellaneous  Fhlps  that  have 
numbers  instead  of  names.  But  Vice  Adm. 
R.  K.  Turner  named  them  our  mighty  midg- 
ets; Fleet  Admiral  Nlmltz  called  them  reso- 
lute ships  In  praising  their  valor  and  gallant- 
ry:  Admiral  Raymond  A.  Spruance  expressed 
his  pride  in  the  magnificent  courage  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  vessels:  the  late  Oen. 
Simon  Bollver  Buckner  praised  their  cheer- 
ful efficiency  and  heroic  degree  of  courage; 
Fleet  Admiral  Halsey  singled  them  out  for 
commendation.  The  Japanese  curaed  them 
•s  miniature  destroyers. 

The(»e  ships,  a  third  of  the  alze  and  a  sixth 
cf  the  tonnage  of  a  modern  destroyer,  made 
their  debut  at  thf  Philippine  Invanon.  fought 
through  Iwo  Jlma.  and  made  naval  history 
at  Okinawa  Although  originally  deslgr>«d 
«fl  rocket  ships  to  provide  clo»e-ln  bombard- 
ment of  tnvaalon  beaches  In  advance  of  the 
first  wave  of  landing  troops,  the  Navy  soon 
found  that  the  LCS*  could  be  useful  In  other 
ways  between  Invadlona.  They  made  ideal 
flreboau;  It  was  found  they  could  be  tised  to 
advantage  as  antiaircraft  ahlps.  Their  shal- 
low draft  made  It  possible  for  them  to  sup- 
port unrier-water  demolition  teams  cloae  In- 
ehore.  They  were  equipped  to  do  salvage 
work:  they  had  sufficient  speed  and  fire  power 
to  be  useful  as  e.scorts.  Small  enough  to 
move  about  crowded  anchorages  without 
causing  too  much  confusion,  yet  big  enough 
for  good-size  loads,  they  could  be  used  ad- 
vantageously in  Intershlp  deallnps.  They 
could  lay  down  emoke  screens.  They  could 
deliver  harassing  fire  against  enemy-held 
positions:  do  reconnaissance:  Investigate 
suspicious  objects:  rescue  downed  aviators; 
sink  drifting  mines;  and  patrol  inshore  wa- 
ters. 

All  this  they  were  called  on  to  do  at  Oki- 
nawa, and  they  did  it.  but  their  chief  job  was 
out  on  the  radar  picket  stations,  40  to  50 
miles  from  the  fleet  and  transport  anchor- 
ages, outside  the  antisubmarine  screen, 
where  they  met  the  Japanese  Special  Attack 
Corps,  the  kamlkaie.  and  destroyed  his  sui- 
cide planes,  boats,  and  swimmers.  Here  they, 
with  their  destroyer  partners,  set  the  amazing 
record  total  of  490  enemy  planes  destroyed 
during  the  82-day  campaign,  but  at  a  cost 
of  over  1.000  casualties. 
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Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

HARTLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
D.   I   include  the   following  state- 
by  J.  Howard  Pew,  president.  Sun 
before  the  House  Banking  and 
Committee: 

(••king   discontinuance    of   price   con- 
he  board  of  directors  of  the  American 
m    Institute    believe    we    would    not 
>e  our  full  duty  if  we  failed  to  point 
such  coiitroU  are  seriously  retard- 
isrupting.    and    strangling    all    enter- 
ihe  American  people, 
for  petroleum  workers  and  continued 
and   quality    products   at   reasonable 
for  our  customers  depend   upon   the 
tfelng  of  ail   industries.     They   are  our 
and  our  cust<imers      So  integrated 
American  economy  that  what  affects 
of  us.  affects  all  of  us.     Competitive 
which  haa  given  140.0CO  000  people 
of   living  far  above   that   which 
existed  elsewhere,  cannot  function 
the  public  welfare  half  free  and  half 
nted  by  artificially  Imposed  price  con- 
Therefore    I    am    addressing    you    on 
of  alt  business  enterprise  and  the  con- 
publ  c 

that  1  have  to  say  will  revolve  around 
principle  that  bustnecs  and  tndvwtry  to 
must  sei-ve   the   public. 


ThU  is  beat  done  through  competition.  To 
have  competition  we  must  preserve  at  all 
coau  an  environment  In  which  the  little  man 
can  continue  to  challenge  the  big  fellow  for 
public  favor. 

I  learned  this  at  my  fathers  knee,  and 
that  faith  in  competitive  enterprise  has 
guided  my  life.  Within  my  lifetime  the  com- 
pany founded  by  my  father  grew  from  a 
very  small  enterprise  to  one  of  substantial 
size,  although  comparatively  speaking,  we  are 
still  one  of  the  smaller  unlU  In  the  petroleum 
Industry. 

To  me  American  enterprise  Is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  modern  industrial  democracy  In 
that  It  enfranchises  everyone  with  a  cent  in 
his  pocket  and  provides  him  with  a  cpn- 
tlnual  polling  booth  whereby  h<  can  elect. 
or  refuse  to  elect,  the  suppliers  of  his  wanu. 
Strangling  enterprise  denies  every  citizen  of 
this    free   choice. 

1  shall  attempt  to  demonstrate  to  yoiir 
committee   that: 

1    America  s    present    manufacturing    ca- 
pacity, ii  ed  by  hampering  restrlc- 
t;  ir.s    ;s                        .rtrge  to  supply  the  pub- 
1    witiiout    price    Increases    sub- 
s                   ..bt-ve  costs; 

2.  Price  controls  have  retarded  pnxJuctlon. 
)T,rr....t..fl  the  deficit  of  needed  giKids  and.  if 
>  d.    wUI    perpetuate    scarcities    and 

siioi  c.it,rs.  thus  encouraging  Inflation  and  re- 
ducing the  purchasing  power  of  the  consum- 
er's   money; 

3  Price  controls  can  never  t>e  administered 
with  fairness  and  in  peacetime  cannot  be 
made  to  work  without  resort  to  Increasingly 
aevere.  addituiial  controls,  thus  eventually 
destroying  competitive  enterprise  and  Indi- 
vidual freedom. 

First,  we  should  clear  our  mind5  of  sev- 
eral misconceptions  which  Mr  Chester 
Bowles  and  his  OPA  propagandists  have  cre- 
ated to  confuse  consideration  of  continued 
price  controls. 

The  Qrst  Is  the  failure  to  dutlngiiish  the 
g-eat  difference  between  price  control  dur- 
ing war  and  price  control  in  peacetime. 
During  the  war  our  Imperative  objective 
was  to  produce  the  requirements  of  our 
armcl  forces.  Nothlag  could  t>e  permitted 
to  Interfere  w.ih  that  end 

Qur  national  ^strategy  was  to  nuike  war 
work  a.<«  ve  -m  possible;   to  make  all 

nonessei.  tluctlon    unattractive.     Pro- 

ducers of  war  goods  were  ^r  en  material 
priorities.  They  were  given  fair  profit  mar- 
gins. Their  workers  received  sharply  in- 
creased earnings. 

Conversely,  producers  of  nonessential  cl- 
vlllan  goods  were  denied  critical  materials, 
forcing  them  In  many  instances  either  to 
shift  to  war  production  or  shut  down. 
They  were  subjected  to  f-ozen  price  levels, 
which  frequently  caused  flrancial  losses. 
The  salaries  and  wages  of  their  "vorkers 
lagged  under  governmental  restrictions. 

All  of  this  had  the  effect  of  more  than 
doubling  our  production  and  .lifting  60 
percent  of  manufacturing  output  to  war  or- 
ders. This  was  necessary  and  proper:  oth- 
erwise we  never  could  have  ijecome  the  arse- 
nal for  democracy  which  won  the  war 

When  hostilities  ceased,  our  natlona.  re- 
quirements changed.  Cur  postwar  objec- 
tive overnight  became  the  production  of 
caoMuner  goods  in  sufDclent  volume  to  give 
01V  people  those  things  for  which  they  had 
fought  the  war — homes  and  a  t)etter  stand- 
ard of  living  for  everyone.  Removal  of  road 
blocks  erected  against  civilian  production 
became  imperative.  The  needs  of  our  peo- 
ple demanded  the  restoration  of  a  freely 
functioning  market,  historically  the  most 
effective  stimulant  of  production  In  peace- 
time 

Thtis  ended  all  Justification  for  price  con- 
trol. Along  with  other  wartime  controls  it 
should  have  been  thrown  overboard  as  qu'.clLly 
as  administratively  possible.  Had  this  t>een 
done  last  fall  supply  and  demand  in  all  In- 
dtistries  now  would  be  rapidly  on  their  way 
to  a  point  of  balance.     Instead,  supply  and 


demand  have  become  more  unbalanced  and 
our  people  go  without  the  things  they  want 
and  :ietd. 

The  avowed  reason  we  have  not  abandoned 
price  control  Is  a  specious  argument  that 
price  increases  cause  inflation;  that  Inflation 
helps  none  but  hurts  everyone;  that  OPA 
keeps  down  prices,  and  thus  is  the  only 
barrier  standing  between  the  country  and 
a  devastating    inflation 

Thi.-  is  double  talk  designed  to  deceive 
and  confuse.  It  is  putting  the  cart  before 
the  i-.orse.  Price  Increases  no  more  cause 
inflation  than  wet  streets  cau-e  rain.  Wet 
streets  are  a  result  of  rain  and  rising  prices 
are  one  of  the  many  disastrcus  results  that 
follow  m  the  wake  of  inflation. 

Inflation  results  when  there  has  Ix-en  an 
expansion  in  purchasing  power  that  Is  not 
matched  by  a  comparable  expansion  In  the 
production  of  real  con.sumer  goods  and  serv- 
ices. We  have  an  inflationary  condition  to- 
day as  n  result  of  the  monetizing  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt  and  war-accumulited  s^hortages  in 
certain  confumer  goods,  aggravated  by  OPA 
controls. 

The  best  and.  I  believe,  the  only  effective 
ways  to  halt  this  Inflationary  tr.nd  are  to 
balance  the  Federal  Budget  at  the  earliest 
possible  date,  and  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  goods.  This  last  can  best  be  done 
by  r-  ■  OPA  controls  from  business. 

A.  -  OPA  talk  about  industry  pro- 

moting scarcities  Is  bunk  The  Ufeblood  of 
indu.stry  Is  abundant  production  and  noth- 
ing would  suit  Industry  better  than  a  peace- 
time level  of  production  equal  to  that 
achieved  in  war  There  Is  no  doubt,  if  the 
hobbles  are  removed,  that  Industry  can  pro- 
duce all  the  goods  we  need.  The  exp-inslon 
of  manufacturing  production  in  1940-44  is 
proof  of  that. 

T  19  as  representing  100.  the  Fed- 

eral   •  '    Board  index  of  manufacturing 

production  was  231  for  1944.  Factors  which 
more  than  doubled  the  output  were: 

A  $25  000.000  000  expansion  of  plant  and 
equipment.  Increasing  over-all  capacity  by  50 
percent  over  1939. 

A  50-percent  numerical  increase  in  ma- 
chine toote,  with  an  even  greater  rise  in  their 
actual  operating  capacity 

Increa-^ed  utilization  of  existing  faculties, 
through  second  and  third  shifts. 

A  60-percent  Increase  in  production  of  raw 
materials. 

An  increase  in  manufacturing  employment 
from  about  10.000.000  In  1939  to  approxi- 
mately 16.000.000  in  1944. 

Of  these  16.000.000  workers.  57  percent 
worked  on  orders  for  the  armed  services;  43 
percent,  or  less  than  7.000.000.  produced 
good.s  for  civilian  use.  according  to  the  War 
Production  Board 

This  agency  last  year  asserted :  "It  is  espe- 
clallv  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the 
massive  shift  of  industrial  resources  to 
munitions  production,  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustries mantiged  to  supply  the  civilian  mar- 
ket throughout  the  war  with  about  as  much 
flnlshed  good!!  as  in  1939,  though  some- 
what leas  than  In  1941  " 

Thus  less  than  7.000.0C0  workers  In  1944 
were  able  to  produce  about  as  much  flnlshed 
goods  for  consumers  as  were  lO.OOO.OOO  work- 
ers m  1939  Of  course,  there  were  reductions 
in  metal  goods  and  other  durable  commodi- 
ties but  these  were  offset  by  Increased  -sup- 
plies of  manufactured  foods,  textiles,  furni- 
ture, and  other  commodities 

These  facu  are  of  the  greatest  significance. 
Not  only  did  American  manufacturing  In- 
dustry produce  everything  needed  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  far -flung  global  war.  but 
It  also  produced  In  the  same  period  a  volume 
of  civilian  consumer  gotds  at  least  ecjual  to 
1939.  when  manufacturing  production  was 
substantially  as  high  as  at  any  previous  time 
In  our  history.  And  this  was  achieved  In  a 
year  when  U.OOO.COO  of  America's  finest  youth 
were  In  the  armed  services. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  why  has  manufac- 
turing productlcu  fallen  In  February  to  143 
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on  the  Federal  Reserve  Index?  Why  have 
manufacturing  plants  dropped  5.000.000 
workers  since  the  peak  of  production?  Why 
are  the  things  people  want  so  slow  In  coming? 
Why  the  delay  in  building  homes?  We  have 
all  the  expanded  plant  capacity  that  we 
possessed  in  1944.  With  few  exceptions,  such 
as  shipyards,  it  can  all  be  converted  to  the 
production  of  consumer  goods.  The  output 
of  these  plants  can  t>e  greatly  Increased  by 
second  and  third  shifts. 

We  continue  to  have  adequate  raw  mate- 
rials and.  In  the  few  cases  where  supplies 
are  tight,  we  are  able  to  draw  on  world  sup- 
plies denied  us  during  the  war.  Our  civilian 
labor  force  is  no  less  than  It  was  In  1944 
when  43  percent  ol  those  employed  In  manu- 
facturing produced  as  much  finished  goods 
for  civilians  as  In  1930.  Siu-ely  this  volume 
Ebould  be  doubled  when  the  57  percent  who 
were  engaged  on  war  orders  are  shifted  to 
consumer  products.  It  Is  simply  absurd  for 
anyone  to  argue  that  with  these  two  groups 
at  work  there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  goods 
for  any  conbiderable  length  of  time. 

Price  control  and  labor  strikes  primarily 
have  »>een  responsible  for  the  failure  to  pro- 
duce the  consumer  goods  needed — and  price 
control  in  large  measure  has  ijeen  respon- 
sible for  the  strikes.  Had  Industrial  man- 
lament  been  free  to  adjust  prices  and  wages, 
anf*  if  the  Government  bad  not  interfered, 
increased  wage  demands  would  have  been 
reconciled  without  the  lengthy  strikes  which 
have  been  so  costly  to  everyone. 

Even  though  a  statistical  showing  of  com- 
paratively high  peacetime  production  levels 
can  be  made,  we  know  that  we  are  not  ob- 
taining the  gcKxls  the  public  wants  most. 
Thus  our  production  is  out  of  balance  with 
the  desires  (  f  consumers.  In  a  freely  func- 
tioning market  price  changes  quickly  would 
correct  such  mnladjustments  Price  controls 
multiply  the  maladjustments  until  the  en- 
tire production  system  breaks  down. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  lay  before  you  a 
very  Interesting  report  of  a  survey  of  the 
experiences  of  small  manufacturers  under 
current  price  controls.  Just  completed  by 
Opinion  Reseach  Corp.,  directed  by  Dr.  Claude 
Robln'«on  generally  recognized  as  preeminent 

In  this  field. 

The  Robinson  organization  made  this  sur- 
vey as  part  of  a  program  of  regular  polling 
of  publjc  opinion  on  subjects  in  which  busi- 
ness a".d  industry  are  particularly  Interested. 
My  company  subscribes  to  this  service,  called 
the  Public  Opinion  Index  for  Industry.  Dr. 
Robinson  granted  me  permission  to  present 
copies  of  this  report  to  your  committee. 

Time  vlll  permit  only  a  summary  of  the 
highlights.  I  urge  that  you  study  this  report 
with  care.  for.  in  my  opinion,  the  manufac- 
turers whose  testimony  Is  the  basis  of  this 
document  make  the  most  damning  factual 
Indictment  of  the  harm  being  done  by  OPA 
price  control  that  has  come  from  any  source. 

In  this  survey  a  repre-seniative  cross  sec- 
tion of  small-  ar.d  medium-sized  manufac- 
turers In  the  concentrated  Industrial  area 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  were  Inte  viewed  regarding 
the  effect  of  OPA  on  their  operations.  The 
results  constitute  an  accurate  sample  that 
can  be  applied  to  about  250.000  manufac- 
turing enterprises  in  this  country  employing 
1.000  or  fewer  workers. 

This  report  shows  that  70  percent  of  these 
manufacturers — roughly  three  out  of  four- 
say  price  ceilings  are  injuring  their  business; 
63  percent  say  OPA  price  ceilings  have  been 
unrealistic  In  regard  to  costs;  34  percent  say 
they  have  had  to  hold  up  Introducing  new 
products  on  the  market  because  of  price  ceil- 
ings; 44  percent  say  Ihcy  have  had  to  stop 
marketing  cerwln  products  because  of  price 
ceilings;  51  percent  say  that  they  have  had 
to  curtail  production  of  certain  lines  because 
of  price  ceilings:  40  percent  say  they  will  be 
forced  to  curtail  or  eliminate  products  if  price 
ceilings  stay  where  they  are;  36  percent  of 
this  last  number  say  they  would  have  to  shut 
down  their  plants  unless  they  get  price  relief. 


Dr.  Robinson  reports  that,  after  eliminating 
duplications,  67  percent  of  these  manufac- 
turers— roughly  two-thirds — say  they  have 
already  cut  out  or  curtailed  production  on 
some  Items,  or  face  that  necessity  in  the  near 
future.  Of  these  53  percent  say  ceilings  are 
restricting  an  important  part  of  their  produc- 
tion line. 

The  next  series  of  answers  Indicates  why 
these  manufacturers  are  stopping  or  curtail- 
ing production.  Despite  OPA  ballyhoo  about 
profits  being  greater  than  ever,  only  14  per- 
cent say  they  are  making  "good  profits";  41 
percent  say  they  are  making  a  "very  small 
profit";  15  percent  are  breaking  even,  and  20 
percent  losing  money.  Ten  percent  did  not 
answer.  Thus  40  percent  of  those  answering 
are  not  making  any  profit  whatever. 

How  long  do  you  believe  these  men  can 
stay  in  business  under  those  conditions?  I 
know  several  who  are  sticking  it  out  only 
in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  give  them 
relief  from  OPA.  If  you  do  not,  many  of 
the  40  percent  reported  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
reflecting  some  100,000  manufacturing  en- 
terprises, will  have  to  close  their  doors;  57 
percent  say  they  are  losing  money  on  some 
item  they  make;  57  percent  say  their  recent 
profit  trend  is  down;  39  percent  say  that  if 
OPA  were  ended  tomorrow  their  output  would 
increase;  43  percent  say  in  such  an  event  they 
would  hire  more  workers  almost  Immedi- 
ately. 

There  we  have  the  story  of  what  OPA  is 
doing  to  production  and  to  small -business 
enterpriees  as  succinctly  as  it  can  be  told. 
The  small  manufacturer  is  the  supplier  of 
parts  and  machinery  to  the  big  producers. 
Wnen  the  little  fellow  cannot  produce,  the 
production  line  halts,  and  100,000.000  con- 
sumers go  without  the  goods  they  want. 

Small  enterprises  cannot  wait  from  2  to  6 
months  for  relief.  When  they  go  into  the 
red.  they  must  sell  out  to  a  larger  unit — 
thus  creating  the  monopolistic  trend  to  which 
we  are  so  opposed — or  shut  their  doors  with 
bankruptcy  for  themselves  and  injury  to 
every   man   and   woman  in   the   country. 

Patching  up  the  present. law  will  not  cor- 
rect this  serious  situation.  Price  control 
can  never  be  made  fair  and  equitable,  for 
neither  a  few  men  nor  several  hundred  thou- 
sand can  be  substituted  for  the  day-by-day 
functioning  of  a  free  market  reflecting  the 
Judgment  and  desires  of  the  consuming 
public. 

The  weakness  of  any  price-control  scheme, 
no  matter  how  competently  administered, 
lies  in  'the  complexity  of  the  interrelation- 
ships Ijetween  prices,  wages,  other  cos'^s,  and 
earnings.  Arbitrarily  tinkering  with  a  price 
here  and  another  there  throws  a  myriad  of 
other  prices  out  of  adjustment. 

Aside  from  all  other  conslderatloTis.  it  Is 
physically  Inpossible  for  a  price-control 
agency  to  work  out  equitable  price  relation- 
ships.    Let  me  demonstrate: 

We  have  in  this  country  some  8.000,000 
articles  of  trade.  We  have  140  metropolitan 
marketing  areas.  The  number  of  equations 
necessary  to  establish  proper  price  relation- 
ships In  the  metropolitan  marketing  areas 
would  be  140  times  8.000,000  or  1,120.000.000. 
We  have  some  50,000.000  workers  whose  wage 
rates  might  be  reduced  for  convenience  to 
1,000  classifications.  To  establish  proper 
wage-price  relationships  the  number  of 
equations  would  be  1,000  times  1.120.000.000 
or  1.120,000.000.000 — one  trillion  one  hundred 
and  twenty  billion  equations.  Computing 
1  equation  an  hour,  it  wotild  require  the 
50.000,000  workers  in  America  10  years  to  do 
the  Job  on  the  basis  of  a  40-ho\ir  week,  with 
only  1  week  off  a  year  for  vacation. 

Of  course,  it  Is  fantastic.  So  the  price 
fixers  resort  to  formulas  for  universal  appli- 
cation, freezing  prices  to  some  previous  level. 
But  no  sooner  are  such  formulas  proclaimed 
than  conditions  change.  Business  conditions 
change  constantly  as  people's  desires  and 
needs  change — as  producers  increase  or  re- 
duce their  output  In  relation  to  those  de- 


sires  and   needs — or   as   efficiency   increases 
or  costs  fluctuate. 

No  matter  how  well-intentioned,  the  price 
fixers  can  never  keep  up  with  the  changing 
economic  picture.  Necessarily  large  seg- 
ments of  industry  and  commerce  always 
shall  be  knocking  at  your  door  for  relief 
from  the  maladjtistments  created  in  their 
operations,  and  when  such  relief  Is  not 
promptly  forthcoming,  production  Is  im- 
paired and  the  public  suffers. 

American  industry  and  business  cannot  be 
operated  by  formulas.  If  they  could,  it 
would  have  been  figured  out  years  ago  and  all 
business  enterprises  would  be  successful  while 
their  managers  could  go  on  year-long  vaca- 
tions. Day-by-day  Judgments  and  decisions 
are  essential  to  business  operations  Enter- 
prises are  successful  when  they  constantly 
adjust  themselves  to  changing  conditions. 
They  retrogress  when  they  l>ecome  static 

Price  changes  In  a  free  market  are  the 
regulators  of  American  Industry.  They  con- 
trol the  volume  of  production:  they  shift 
savings  to  where  they  are  needed;  they  move 
workers  into  those  fields  of  production  in 
greatest  demand;  they  give  consumers  what 
the  J   want. 

In  effect  the  free  market  price  serves  the 
economic  system  as  a  safety  valve  does  a 
steam  boiler.  Under  price  control,  however, 
the  safety  valve  Is  tied  down  and,  in  the 
pending  bill,  it  is  proposed  to  heap  on  the 
Inflation  fire  some  $2,000,000,000  in  the  form 
of  subsidies. 

Such  a  course  of  action  Is  analogous  to  the 
engineer  who  ties  down  the  safety  valve  on 
his  boiler  while  adding  fuel  to  the  roaring 
fire  Does  anyone  doubt  that  there  will  be 
an  explosion?  And  the  longer  price  control 
Is  continued,  the  greater  that  explosion  will 
be. 

During  the  war  price  control  had  a  meas- 
ure of  success  due  to  supplementary  controls 
and  because  the  people,  out  of  patriotic  mo- 
tives, accepted  it.  subordinating  their  desires 
and  needs  to  the  national  urgency  of  winning 
the  war.  With  the  end  of  the  war.  however, 
the  pent  up  desires  of  100.000,000  consumers 
again  came  into  play. 

Thus  black  markets  have  become  rampant, 
breeding  widespread  disrespect  for  law.  OPA 
ofBcials  testify  to  that.  The  situation  is  worte 
than  at  any  time  during  the  war.  says  J.  M. 
Blackford.  OPA  top  enforcement  officer  In 
Portland.  Oreg.  Leo  F.  Gentner.  OPA  regional 
administrator,  says  the  same  thing  about  the 
black  market  in  New  York  City  and  makes 
this  :  ?velatlon :  "Congress  could  give  me 
10,000  more  investigators  but  I  wouldn't  have 
a  chance  of  breaking  up  the  black  market 
unless  the  women  ol  the  city  refuse  to  buy 
from  such  merchants." 

As  long  as  price  controls  continue,  black 
markets  will  grow.  Demoralizing  though 
they  are.  they  constitute  a  manifestation  cf 
a  free  people  seeking  to  satisfy  their  legiti- 
mate desires  when  their  Government  has  for- 
bidden a  free  market.  Since  the  days  of 
Confucius,  people  have  refused  to  accept 
as  wrong  that  which  in  their  hearts  they 
know  to  l>e  innocent,  and  not  even  a  Gestapo 
the  size  of  an  army  can  prevail  against  them. 
All  this  has  the  effect  of  penalizing  the  law- 
abiding,  whether  consumer  or  producer,  and 
encouraging  all  others.  Likewise,  it  breaks 
down  the  legitimate  sources  of  Government 
revenue. 

When  price  control  holds  the  price  of  a 
commodity  below  Its  free  market  level,  two 
things  Inevitably  happen — demand  is  en- 
couraged and  supply  discouraged.  Thus, 
the  shortage  of  that  commodity  grows,  ra- 
tioning Ijecomes  necessary,  and  the  consumer 
pays  the  bill.  Next  in  order  will  be  material 
priorities  and  all  other  wartime  controls 
under  which  industry  would  be  told  not  only 
at  what  price  it  can  sell  its  goods  but  what 
type  of  goods  it  can  make.  V>'hat  is  more, 
consumers  will  bs  told  what  they  can  have. 
Irrespective  of  what  they  want.  A  system 
of    wage    stabilization    would    have    to    be 
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and.  ultimately,  worker*  would  be 

e  they  must  work 

jiilt  would  be,  aa  Henry  Hazlltt.  the 

;  New  York  Times  writer,  has  ao  well 

K    completely    petrified     toUilltarlan 

with  every  buainesa  firm  and  every 

it  The  mercy  of  the  Government  and 

final  abandonment  of  all  the  tradl- 

llbertles  that  we  have  known" 

exiatmg  OPA   price-control   powera 
mued  for  another  year.  It  will  be  the 
I  a  far-reaching  step  toward  that  end. 
be  fooled.     If  auch  action  la  taken, 
-control  administration  will  be  back 
nMt   y«»r   pleading   for   extension    for 
year,  ualng  the  same  argumenta  they 
_  thU  year,  with  thla  one  exception: 
:ir  they  will  be  able  to  plead  a  worse 
and    a   greater    urgency,   for   con- 
price   control   meanwhile   will   make 
■ra  worae.  Juat  aa  our  situation  to- 
nore  critical.  In  the  worda  of  Cheater 
than  It  waa  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
inatlon   of   price   controla   Inevitably 
result  In  kwm  prtc«  rtaea.     Wage  rates 
be  Incrcaaed  aerow  the  board  15  to 
without  an  Impact  on  prices, 
on   paper  at   least,   our   prices  are 
.  unrealiatlcally  to  the  conditions  of 
which  long  ago  changed,  prices  gen- 
vill  go  through  a  period  of  readjust- 
For  a  short  period  thla  will  be  a  dts- 
factor.  but.  I  repeat.  It  U  InevlUble 
price  control  is  terminated.     The 
It  Is  done,  the  leas  disturbing  It  will  be. 
ill  prices  will  rise.    Some.  In  all  prob- 
wlll  go  down.    Certainly  the  public 
freed  of  the  extortions  of  the  black 
.  quality  deteriorations,  and  the  pres- 
n^eesity   of   buying   high-priced   gooda 
absence  of  sundard  low-priced  ar- 
Price    increases    will    stimulate    In- 
productlon  which  quickly  will  bring 
back  into  balance.    If  prices  go  up  too 
cpnsumer  resistance  will  check  them. 
ever  the  dangers  of  price-control  ter- 
on— and  they  have  been  grossly  exag- 
I— they    are    Infinitely    lesa    than    the 
Inherent  In  continuing  price  control, 
tresa  will  decide  within  the  next  few 
either  that  America  will  take  the  road 
.  haa  proven  so  disastrous  to  the  rest  of 
)rld.  or  the  road  back  to  freedom  and 
higher  standard  of  living.    Your  de- 
will  determine  the  fate  of  our  country, 
for  the  next  year  but  for  many, 
yeara  to  come. 


tel- 


«r- 


Atte  npt  To  Purge  Members  of  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 

or  coNNxniccT 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mij  TALBOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  grar;ted  me  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  thi"  Record,  it  is  my  desire  to  Include 
an  article  from  the  April  1946  Republican 
New  5 . 

HI  tory  has  proven  time  and  time 
ftgalt  that  all  governments  in  attempting 
to  carry  out  duties  beyond  their  capaci- 
ties s  »ek  to  place  the  blame  for  their  own 
mlBti  kes  upon  the  opposition.  We  now 
have  the  chairman  of  the  New  Deal 
part]  attempting  to  purge  Members  of 
Conijras  of  his  own  party  who  would 
not  s  upport  administration  bills  in  Con- 
gress The  present  Secretary  of  Com- 
merc?  and  former  Vice  President.  Mr. 
Wall  ice.  would  deny  such  legislators  the 


right  to  run  for  reelection  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

The  entire  country  will  applaud  men 
who  have  the  courage  to  vote  their  con- 
victions and  to  vote  for  the  ntOit  when 
they  know  it  to  be  right  and  to  vote 
against  the  wrong  when  they  know  it  to 
be  wrong.  The  article  follows: 
One  HvNDBtD  and  Nini  Dissident  Dimoceat* 
Faci  PtjacK 

At  last  the  Democrat  administration  haa 
coaie  out  from  l)ehind  Its  whiskers  to  threat- 
en a  punt*  of  Congressmen  who  refuse  to 
follow  the  CIO-PAC  party  line  on  major 
Issues. 

Democrat  Chairman  Hannegan  atarted  the 
purge  machinery  going  on  March  14  at  a 
Jackson  Day  dinner  at  WUmlngton.  Del. 
Bitterly  he  assailed  the  antlradlcal  coalition 
in  Congreaa.  denouncing  the  '•dissenting 
Democrats"  aa  •"economic  wreckers."  Next. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace  loudly  echoed 
Haunegan.  At  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Democratic  Women"s  Club  In  Washington. 
Wallace  propoaed  ••discipline"  for  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  are  not  rubber 
stamps. 

Enforcement  of  the  Wallace  purge  plan 
would  be  left  to  the  President.  Vice  President, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  plus  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  two  Houses,  per- 
haps with  the  help  of  party  caucuses. 

•ntCMAM,     TOO 

Pendergast-reared.  President  Truman 
tacitly  supported  the  purge  project  at  hla 
news  conference  March  21.  Laughing,  he 
said  he  had  not  dla«.U8sed  the  subject  with 
Wallace,  but  addeC  seriously  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  hold  party  membership  In  line  If  a 
leglslat've  program  Is  to  l)e  put  over.  Sig- 
nificantly, a  days  later  President  Truman 
and  Secretary  Wallace  spoke  from  the  same 
platform  at  Washlngton"s  Jackson  Day  (9100 
per  plate)  dinner. 

That  Democrat  leadership  regards  the  re- 
volt of  regular  Democrats  as  a  peril  to  Presi- 
dent Truman's  2l-polnt  legislative  program. 
aa  well  as  the  party's  political  future.  Is  no 
■ecret. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Democrat 
National  Committee  takes  two  raps  In  Its 
March  Issue  at  Democrat  House  Members. 
It  acknowledges  "a  severe  setback'  to  the 
Truman-Wyatt  emergency  housing  program 
"at  the  hands  of  an  almost  solid  Republican 
opposition  Joined  by  a  minority  of  dissident 
Democrats" 

DISSIDFNT    DCMCCKATS    LISTTS 

Discussing  the  Case  bill,  the  publication 
scoffed  that  "no  northern  Democrat  voted 
for  the  measure."'  The  list  of  109  Democrats 
from  other  sections  voting  for  the  Case  bill: 

AanufETHT.  of  Mississippi:  Allen,  of 
Louisiana:  Almond,  of  Virginia:  Andbcws.  of 
Alabama:  Baldwin,  of  Maryland,  Bakden.  of 
North  Carolina;  BECKWorrH.  of  Texas: 
Bland,  of  Virginia:  Bonnib.  of  North  Caro- 
lina; BoaxN.  of  Oklahoma:  Botkin.  of  Ala- 
bama: Brocks,  of  Louisiana;  BaowN.  of 
Georgia;  B«tson.  of  South  Carolina;  BtTL- 
wiNKLZ.  of  North  Carolina;  BiracH.  of  Vir- 
ginia: BuaciN.  of  North  Carolina;  Camp,  of 
Georgia:  Chapm.an.  of  Kentucky:  Cheut.  of 
Kentucky:  Clakk.  of  North  Carolina:  Colmkb. 
of  Mississippi:  CooLKT.  of  North  Carolina; 
Coopia.  of  Tennessee:  CoLnrrNiT,  of  Ten- 
nessee: Cox.  of  Georgia;  Cravens,  of  Arkansas; 
Dacchton.  of  Virginia;  DcMXNCEAt'x,  of 
Louisiana:  Docchton.  of  North  Carolina; 
DazwKT.  of  Virginia:  Dxhiham.  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Eatthman.  of  Tennessee;  Eluott.  of 
California:  Ebvin.  of  North  Carolina;  Fallom. 
of  Maryland:  Fcbnandiz,  of  New  Mexico; 
FoLcn.  of  North  Carolina;  Ga«t,  of  Virginia; 
Gathings.  of  Arkansas:  GiaaoN.  of  Georgia; 
Coax,  of  Tennessee:  Gossrt,  of  Texaa: 
Grant,  of  Alabama;  GstGoar.  of  Kentucky; 
Bauc.  of  South  Carchua;  Hats,  of  Arkanaas; 


HtBEST.  of  Louisiana:  Hendricks,  of  Florida; 
HoBBs.  of  Alabama:  Jarman.  of  Alabama; 
JOHNSON,  of  Oklahoma:  Luther  A.  Johnson, 
of  Texaa;  Ltndon  B.  Johnson,  of  Texas;  Kom. 
of  North  Carolina. 

KiiDAT.  of  Texas:   Lanham.  of  Texas:   Lea, 
of  California;    Ltle.  of  Texas;   McGehee.  of 
Mississippi:  MrKENZiE.  of  Louisiana:  McMil- 
lan,  of  South   Carolina;    Mahon.   of   Texas; 
Malonct.  of  Louisiana;  Manasco.  of  Alabama: 
Mansfield,    of    Texas:     -Iat.    of    Kentucky; 
Mills,  of  Arkansas:  Monronet.  of  Oklahoma: 
Mcsrat.  of  Tennessee:  Norrcll,  of  Arkansas; 
Pace,  of  Georgia:   Patman.  of  Texas;   Pttrb- 
soN.     of     Florida:     Prtebson.     of     Georgia; 
Pickett,   of  Texas:    Poacr.  of  Texas;    Prior. 
of  Florida;   Priest    of  Tennessee;    Rains,  of 
AlatMma:   Rankin,  of  Mississippi:  Richards. 
of  South  Carolina:  Rhxt.  of  South  Carolina; 
Rivers,  of  South  Carolina:  Robertson,  of  Vir- 
ginia: Roe.  of  Maryland:  Rogers,  of  Florida; 
Russell,    of    Texas;    Sasscer.    of    Maryland: 
Sikes.   of   Florida:    Slaughter,   of  Missouri; 
Smith,  of  Virginia;  Sparkman.  of  Alabama; 
Stxwart  of  Oklahoma:  Sticler.  of  Oklahoma; 
SUMNCRS  of  Texas;  Tarver  of  Georgia:  Thom- 
ASON.  of  Texas:  Trimblx  of  Arkansas;  Vinson, 
of  Georgia:  Weaver,  of  North  Carolina:  West, 
of  Texas:  WHirriN.  of  Mississippi:  WHrrriNc- 
ton,   of  Mississippi;    Wickersham.  of   Okla- 
homa:   WiNsrxAD.    of    Mississippi;    Wood,    of 
Georgia:    Worlxt,  of  Texas;    Zimmerman,  of 
MtSBOurl. 

CIO  PLANS  FURCX   FUND 

Washington  wondeied  if  Wallace  and  Han- 
negan propose  to  '"purge""  the  Democrat  Party 
of  the  Democrat  Solid  South.  The  CIO,  ap- 
parently with  administration  approval,  haa 
announced  plana  to  apend  •l.OOJ.OOO  or- 
ganizing hitherto  nonunion  labor  In  the 
South  In  a  drive  to  "liquidate"'  selected 
southern  Members  of  Congress. 

Editorial  comment  on  Wallace'a  party  line 
manifesto  Included  the  observation  of  the 
Waahlngton  Star  that  there  exists  "more 
than  a  little  kinship  between  what  passes 
for  liberalism  these  days  and  undisguised 
totalitarianism." 


The  Constitution  in  a  Changing  World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  STIGLER 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr  STIGLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part 
of  the  extension  of  my  remarks,  I  wish 
to  include  herein  a  copj  of  the  oration 
delivered  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Smith,  408 
South  Main  Street,  Eufaula,  Okla.,  one 
of  my  younger  constituents,  which  he  de- 
livered at  the  American  Legion  District 
Oratorical  Contest  in  Muskogee.  Okla.. 
recently. 

Mr.  Smith's  oration  won  second  prize, 
but  it  contains  .such  a  wonderful  de- 
scription of  cur  Constitution  I  think  it 
Is  most  worthy  of  perpetuation. 

the    CONSTITtmON    IN    A    CHANGING    WORLD 

(By  Kenneth  Smith) 

The  bright  sun  of  opportunity  haa  risen  on 
a  new  day  of  progreas  Beneath  that  sun 
men  of  our  time  are  atrlvlng  to  add  their  bit 
to  .he  wisdom  of  20  centuries.  With 
their  store  of  knowledge,  our  forefathers  built 
a  great  nation  and  founded  a  new  culture 
m  freedom  and  equality. 

A  new  star  has  risen  In  the  heavens.  This 
glittering  beacon  has  glowed  brightly  in  the 
past  and  will  shine  on  as  a  guiding  light  into 
the  uncertain  future.    But  nations  are  not 
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made  great  in  a  year  or  many  years,  and  stars 
do  not  Just  take  their  place  in  time's  sky; 
they  must  deserve  that  place.  How  do  we 
deserve  ours?  That  is  not  too  difficult  a 
question.  By  fighting  for  what  we  l)elleve  in. 
standing  on  good  principles,  and  trying  to 
do  the  best  thing  for  humanity. 

In  1789  we  were  just  another  new  govern- 
ment on  the  wrcng  side  of  the  Atlantic.  How 
can  It  be  that  one  nation  can  rise  so  rapidly 
to  leadership  among  other  great  powers? 
The  answer  lies  in  a  strong  foundation  and 
courageous  leaders. 

The  country's  first  statesmen  who  met  to- 
gether In  1787  to  build  a  new  kind  of  democ- 
racy were  determined  to  construct  such  a 
foundation  ani  to  rear  such  leaders.  The 
words  they  spoke  there  were  the  beginnings 
of  a  new  era — their  document,  a  pattern  for 
the  ages. 

The  descendants  of  the  men  have  lived  for 
157  years  bv  those  principles.  Much  blood 
has  flowed  that  this  creed  might  continue. 
But  men  who  die  for  a  cause  cannot  be  said 
to  have  really  died.  They  live  on  In  the  Ideals 
they  believed  In.  The  rush  of  the  passing 
years  only  amplifies  their  hallowed  song  of 
liberty.  Our  country  is  the  living  symbol  of 
men  B  Ideas.  Their  doctrines  live  on  In  us. 
In  this  community  in  the  American  way. 

The  world  shifts  lU  thought  and  ideas  as 
rapidly  as  sand  In  a  surging  tide.  So  It  has 
always  been  and  will  be  until  the  earth  Itself 
is  swallowed  In  darkness.  In  all  its  existence, 
the  world  has  had  only  a  few  model  patterns 
to  govern  It.  And  that  Isn't  so  strange  con- 
sidering what  an  achievement  it  would  be 
to  set  down  a  principle  that  would  survive 
the  changes  even  a  hundred  years  would 
make  In  the  thoughts  and  customs  of  a 
people.    Our  Constitution  Ls  such  a  model. 

The  patriots  of  Philadelphia  were  filled 
with  the  fire  of  newly  gained  freedom  when 
they  conceived  their  immortal  system.  Their 
aim  waa  to  build  a  permanent  federation, 
but  they  didn't  fear  the  changing  trends 
that  the  time  to  come  would  bring.  They 
welcomed  change  bv  making  a  provision  for 
modification  and  addition.  This  flexibility 
has  probably  done  more  than  any  other  thing 
to  make  the  Constitution  an  accepted  law 
of  the  States. 

For  13  long  years  these  men  had  struggled 
against  tyranny  In  high  places  in  the  British 
Government.  They  were  determined  that 
the  same  condition  should  never  prevail  here. 
And  80,  no  matter  how  great  or  popular  a 
man  may  bo.  he  cannot  become  this  sole  pilot 
of  our  ship  of  state. 

There  always  exists  a  fear  among  small 
Slates  of  their  larger  neighbors.  This  fear 
was  present  In  the  convention  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1787.  The  North  feared  the  Scuth; 
the  planters  feared  the  merchants,  one  group 
after  the  other  eyed  their  partners  with  a 
disdainful  glance.  One  compromise  after  an- 
other had  to  be  made.  The  problem  oT  r^re- 
sentatlon  had  to  be  worked  cUrr  the  rights 
of  the  States  and  t^.^  rights  of  the  National 
GovernmPi,V;  should  slaves  be  counted  as  the 
:iOpUlatlon.  also,  and  so  on.  Every  new  ses- 
sion brought  forth  new  tests  of  the  will  and 
patience  of  the  members.  Democracy  had 
already  taken  lU  place  as  an  Institution  of 
these  people,  or  their  Constitution  would 
never  have  been  completed.  Day  after  day 
It  had  worked,  week  after  week,  and  finally 
It  was  done.  At  last  the  Infant  breathed 
and  the  stern  face  of  fate  smiled  on  a  new 
Nation  and  a  free  people. 

New  hope  welled  up  In  the  heaits  of  sub- 
jugated races  the  world  over,  and  that  spark 
of  hope  soon  burst  Into  the  crackling  flame  of 
liberty  a  flame  that  threatened  to  consume 
the  corrupt  bonds  that  held  them  in  slavery. 
A  tidal  wave  of  unrest  swept  the  areas  of  con- 
quest. A  new  world  was  In  the  making  and 
its  model  steadily  made  its  way  upward  under 
its  constitution. 

It  was  too  good  to  last  very  long,  the  cynics 
said.    No  system  of  that  kind  ever  lasts  long. 


But  last  It  did.  In  spite  of  resistance,  every 
challenge  was  met  and  overcome.  There  was 
no  situation  that  this  set  of  niles  could  not 
cover.  A  changing  world  does  not  control 
the  efficiency  of  a  government  by  its  people. 
It  changes  with  the  years  and  the  problems  it 
meets. 

Every  period  has  its  one  great  nation;  this 
coming  age  promises  to  be  ours.  The  rocky 
path  of  achievement  gained  lies  behind  us. 
Another  age  has  passed,  and  we  set  out  on 
our  Journey  again.  A  heavy  veil  covers  the 
road  ahead.  Strange  shadows  dart  across  the 
way  and  He  in  wait  for  us,  but  beyond  them 
a  great  brilliance  illuminates  everything. 
What  tomorrow  will  bring  no  one  can  say. 
but  the  winds  of  learning  are  fast  sweeping  * 
away  the  misty  veil  of  ignorance  which 
shadows  the  future.  Whether  the  great  light 
ahead  is  the  dawning  of  a  Utopian  day  or 
the  awfuj  glow  of  an  atomic  blast,  we  know 
not.    Only  time  can  tell. 

Then  where  does  our  course  lie?  Shall  we 
penetrate  the  veil  of  the  unknown  future? 
That  Is  for  us  to  decide.  That  s  our  destiny. 
Within  the  grasp  of  ours  Is  the  trust  of  a 
free  world.  Never  before  has  one  nation  been 
capable  of  bearing  such  a  responsibility.  We 
can  do  nothing  other  than  to  carry  it  forward. 
We  can  do  no  less  than  to  succeed. 

Dispel  your  fears  of  the  approaching  to- 
morrow: nothing  good  comes  from  fear. 
Drive  away  your  doubts,  for  in  doubt  lies 
suspicion  and  Jealousy.  We  have  neither 
cause  nor  use  for  these  things.  Smile  into 
the  future,  and  she  can  do  nought  but  smile 
back. 

We  are  a  great  nation  founded  on  the 
simple  rights  of  ^uman  freedom.  What 
more  noble  code  can  men  build  upon? 
Change  the  words  if  you  will,  but  the  under- 
lying principles  will  always  remain  the 
same.  During  peace  and  war,  in  times  of 
prosperity  and  times  of  decay,  as  a  nation 
we  can  always  be  secure,  for  all  that  can 
harm  us  lies  within  ourselves.  When  the 
people  lose  faith  in  the  Nation,  or  the  Na- 
tion in  the  people,  our  age  will  t>e  ended, 
and  our  day  of  progress  will  draw  to  a  close. 
Such  a  time  must  never  come. 

High  in  the  heavens  of  time  a  new  star 
has  risen.  It  glows  with  the  warmth  of 
freedom  and  good  will.  It  Is  our  star  gleam- 
ing up  above.  Who  can  say  how  lonf  It  will 
shine? 

EtrrAULA,  OKLA. 


William  F.  Shanahan 


EXTENSION  OF  REM^r^iCS 
or 

KGi^.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MASSACHLTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  very  timely 
eulogy  on  the  late  Hon.  William  F.  Shan- 
ahan. register  of  probate  of  Essex 
County,  Mass.,  which  appeared  in  the 
editorial  column  of  the  Lynn  Telegram- 
News  on  April  2,  1946.  For  a  good  many 
years  I  have  cherished  the  friendship  of 
Billy  Shanahan  with  whom  I  first  became 
acquainted  as  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature.  Mr.  Shanahan 
served  in  the  Mas.-^achusetts  Senate  and 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  the  register  of  probate  by  Gov. 
Joseph  B.  Ely  upon  the  death  of  the 
register  of  probate,  Horace  Atherton. 
From  the  date  of  his  appointment 
through  the  time  of  his  death,  our  genial 


and  wholesome  friend  could  be  found 
daily  in  his  office  in  the  courthouse  in 
Salem  giving  every  possible  help  and  as- 
sistance to  the  members  of  the  bar,  to  the 
court  htigants.  to  the  registry  employees, 
and  to  the  public  at  large.  He  was  one 
of  the  few  public  servants  with  whom  I 
am  personally  acquainted  that  was  al- 
ways willing  to  offer  the  services  of  his 
office  to  be  helpful  not  only  to  the  people 
of  Es.<;ex  County  but  to  tho.se  per.sons  who 
had  business  with  the  probate  court. 
His  winning  way,  his  ever-bie  smile,  his 
likable  disposition,  and  his  broad  and 
extended  knowledge  of  the  probate  court 
law  made  for  him  and  his  office  thou- 
sands of  friends  throughout  Massachu- 
setts At  all  times  he  was  a  sincere,  in- 
du.strious,  and  conscientious  person,  and 
to  know  him  was  to  like  him. 

Essex  County,  the  members  of  the  bar 
of  our  State,  and  the  entire  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  have  lost  a  good 
and  faithful  servant  in  the  passing  of 
the  Honorable  William  F.  Shanahan.  I 
personally  am  desirous  to  extend  to  his 
wife.  Ella  Shanahan,  and  his  five  sisters 
my  sincere  and  deepest  sympathy  and 
with  the  added  hope  that  God  will 
shower  upon  him  every  blessing. 

WILLIAM    r.    SHANAHAN 

Grief  hung  as  a  heavy  cloud  over  this  com- 
munity today  as  word  went  at>out  that  death 
had  ended  the  splendid  career  of  the  Honor- 
able William  P.  Shanahan.  of  Swampscott, 
register  of  probate  for  Essex  County,  a  man 
whose  character  was  impeccable,  whose  abil- 
ity was  nationally  recognized,  and  whose 
friends  were  numbered  among  the  thousands. 
The  ready  smile  and  the  ready  wit  of  lov- 
able Billy  Shanahan  will  be  no  more.  His 
labors  as  the  affable,  helpful  clerk  of  the 
Salem  tribunal,  which  came  truly  to  be 
known  as  the  people's  court  under  his  di- 
rection, are  finished.  His  gentlemanly  man- 
ner, his  thoughtfulness.  his  eagerness  to  be 
of  assistance  to  men  and  women  in  every 
walk  of  life  will  be  sadly  missed. 

Just  as  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
pioneers  In  the  making  of  shoes  decades  ago, 
Eegister  Shanahan  was  a  pioneer  In  bui^^.ng 
success  for  the  Democratic  Pary  ^  i^is  re- 
gion. A  noted  orator.  he_^  possessed  a  winning 
personality  whic^;;  made  lasting  friendships. 
In  addlt_^,,j5  J^g  ^as  a  vigorous  and  indefatl- 
e«cie  iiampalgner.  By  dint  of  hard  work  and 
unexcelled  initiative  he  won  a  seat  in  the 
State  senate  16  years  ago  here  to  become  the 
first  Democrat  in  history  to  attain  this  honor. 
When  a  vacancy  arose  in  the  register  of 
probate  post  at  Salem  in  1933.  Gov.  Joseph  B. 
Ely  knew  immediately  whom  to  appoint.  He 
named  "Billy"  Shanahan,  the  party  stalwart 
who  had  proved  himself  a  loyal  campaigner 
and  had  made  democracy  a  veritable  power 
In  this  section. 

It  was  virtually  an  assignment  which  the 
Governor  gave  the  Lynn  orator.  Essex 
Ckjunty  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Republican 
Party.  It  would  devolve  upon  the  new 
register  of  probate  to  retain  that  post  for  the 
rejuvenated  Democratic  Party. 

"BiUy"  Shanahan,  genial,  unselfish,  and 
eminently  fair,  accomplished  the  impossible. 
He  won  at  the  polls  In  1934  to  serve  an  un- 
expired term.  In  1936  he  again  went  forth 
to  the  political  wars  and  emerged  victoriotos. 
building  votes  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  a 
day  when  county  offices  were  exclusively  held 
by  men  of  the  opposite  political  faith.  When 
he  ran  for  reelection  in  1942,  he  received  the 
nominations  of  both  parties— a  tribute  to  his 
ability  as  an  administrator  and  as  a  maker 
of  friends. 

Churchmen  and  shop  workers,  statesmen 
and  officials  in  hamlets,  the  wealthy  and  the 
Impoverished— all    knew    "Billy"    Shanahan 
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vtft«  I M  he  WM  ft  man  among  men.  a  deTOUt 
ir  for  rlghtecusnefts.  a  staunch  de- 
of  the  downtrodden,  and  a  genial  pur- 
of  good  fellowship  blended  with  good 

he   members  of  Register   Shanahan's 

the  Telegram-Newa  extends  lU  deep 

thy.     His   untimely  passing  has  sad- 

the    entire    community.    A    beloved 

servant  has  departed  this  life,  but  his 

will  live  long  In  the  hearts  of  the 

lor  wbom  be  gave  bis  ever^  effort. 
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EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  CANNON 

or  rroRniA 
IN  fHT  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  5.  1946 

CANNON  of  Florida.    Mr.  Speak- 

uhder   leave  to  extend  my  remarks 

Record.  I  Include  the  following 

ejnent  made  by  me  before  the  Com- 

on  Ways  and  Means: 

ENT  or  rmifiaiMii  m  Pat  Cannon  or 
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AND  H.  R.  2230 
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SaCinUTT     AND    THE 
CONGE  ESS 

Chairman.  It  seems  that  every  period 

Its    serious    problems    for    us    to   solve 

•urrent   moment  has  a  way  of  making; 

t    Issues   appear   the   most    Important. 

ow.  I  have  a  feeling  that  this  time,  in 

critical  days  we  are  now  llvjnfj  through, 

up  against  the  real  thing'    We  must 

some  hard  decisions      We  cannot  af- 

mlstnke     We  cannot  permit  ourselves 

We  must   set  our  course   In   tbe 

to  Insure  our  national  safety 

tonal    leadership    now.    very    definitely, 

♦itiJ  Congress      We  are  accountable  to 

I  cople   ^t  represent   to   lead    them   out 

present  cOZ^tiaipn  and  l)ewllderment 

solid   ground   of  C^s^MBty  and  con- 
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Th  a  is  neither  the  time  nor  place  to  ta.'* 
ftbou  external  dangers  except  as  they  bear 
upon  the  need  for  internal  strength.  The 
best  defense  against  the  bewildering  array 
of  In  ternatlonal  Issues  Is  to  make  this  Na 
tlon  itrong  and  united  During  the  war  we 
were  Just  that  We  know  now  that  adjust - 
meo^B  to  peacetime  activity  require  even 
unity  and  greater  strength.  I  am 
alklng  about  military  might  We  can 
\\  that  when  necessary.  The  basic 
rement  for  national  strength  Is  a  well 
ted.  productive  economy  in  which  all 
forces  of  free  enterprise  are  working 
team  American  mass  production  won 
ar  If  we  can  carry  our  activities 
on  the  same  scale,  and  sustain  them 
expanding  tempo,  we  will  develop  the 
ertial  strength  to  give  us  a  preponderant 
In  adjustments  to  bring  world  stability, 
nnct    permit    weakness    at    any    point 

economic  structure, 
this  reason  I  am  convinced  that  the 
enactment  of  H.  R  2239  and  H.  R.  2230  Is  a 
No.  1  must  m  our  domestic  program 
Assu  ance  of  continuing  mass  markets  Is 
itlal  to  our  mass  output.  At  almost 
rvful  u*  Intervals  In  tbe  past  our  economy 
haa  1  altered  under  tbe  weight  of  depression 
beca^  lae  large  groups  of  consumers  could  not 
buy    Lbe  products  which  were  Intended  for 
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them.  Warehouses  were  filled,  factories  be- 
came Idle,  farmers  were  paid  for  leaving  land 
unused — all  because  of  a  fatal  defect  in  our 
economic  organization.  How  can  we  ever 
expect  our  free  enterprise  mass  economy  to 
function  with  a  smoothness  which  has  now 
become  necessary  unless  there  Is  sustained 
mass  demand  for  the  mass  production?  We 
have  struggled  through  previous  periods 
when  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  consumer 
markets.  I  submit  that  we  cannot  afford 
that  risk  any  longer. 

The  large  group  In  this  country  who  will 
log'rally  become  the  agents  to  sustain  con- 
sumer markets  are  the  old  folks.  1  am 
1.  ::  >reU  to  propose  that  they  shall  receive 
retirement  payments  In  partial  recompense 
for  40  years  of  labor  which  have  gone  into 
the  enrichment  of  this  Nation.  But.  gen- 
tlemen of  this  committee,  you  see  from  my 
preceding  remarks  that  retirement  payments 
will  serve  a  mu'h  larger  purpose  than  equity 
for  retired  workers,  although  this  result  In 
Itself  is  enough  reason  for  favorable  action 
on  these  bills  Above  all  else,  the  enactment 
of  H.  R.  2228-H  R  2230  will  fortify  our 
Nation  against  all  contingencies.  We  will 
still  have  plenty  of  problems  to  meet,  both 
domestic  and  International,  but  on  the  solid 
foundation  of  a  stable,  expanding  free  enter- 
prise economy  we  need  have  no  lear  of  failure 
to  find  solutions. 

The  members  of  this  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  are  specialists  in  the  Geld  of 
taxation.  My  remarks  on  this  phase  of  our 
subject  will"  be  limited  to  certain  general 
points  which  I  believe  need  emphasis.  It  Is 
proposed  In  the  bills  that  the  revenue  re- 
quired for  the  annuities  .shall  be  derived  from 
a  gross  Income  tnx  As  income  Is  received  a 
small  Iraction — 3  percent  Is  proposed— will 
be  diverted  to  the  annuitants  and  will  return 
Immediately  to  merchants  and  prrducers. 
It  wil  be  a  part  of  the  perpetual  flow  of 
national  income,  and  rather  than  subtract- 
ing from  national  Income  and  production, 
win    Increase   the  size   of   the  stream. 

This  tax  will  be  n  the  nature  of  a  produc- 
tive expense  No  businessman  hesitates  to 
divert  his  Income  Into  uses  which  will  In- 
crease his  Income  The  use  to  which  a  tax 
Is  put  determines  Its  desirability  When  the 
people  can  see  favorable  results,  they  do  not 
object  to  a  tex  The  best  Illustration  Is  the 
tax  on  gasoline.  In  my  State  of  Florida  I 
pay  7  cents  per  gallon  which  represents  28 
percent  of  the  receipts  of  the  gasoline  dealer 
Yet  I  do  not  object.  Why?  Because  I  know 
that  If  Florida  did  not  have  the  highways 
built  by  this  tax  money,  she  would  not  only 
lack  the  highways  but  also  thousands  of 
i;'»:^ines8  enterprises.  Industries,  citrus  groves, 
and  w"C"^Hb  of  all  kinds  and  varieties  which 
ca  1  be  traced  *""OCtly  to  the  productive  use 
of  the  gasoline  levy.  r^-^"<over.  these  high- 
ways m  Florida  have  reduced  ♦he  cost  of 
Innumerable  Items  I  buy.  including  *^^ 
price  of  ny  automobile.  What  do  you  think 
automobiles  would  cost  If  their  production 
was  limited  by  dirt  roads?  The  gasoline 
tax  Increases  output  and  reduces  cost  on 
thousa/ids  of  products. 

The  gross  Income  levy  Is  similar  In  princi- 
ple. Its  favorable  results.  In  comparison 
with  the  gasoline  tax.  would  be  multiplied 
many  times  because  of  Its  wider  application. 
If  we  had  started  out  with  the  gross-In- 
come tax.  we  could  not  get  along  without  it. 
Now  we  have  the  barrier  of  novelty  In  thought 
as  asserted  by  your  committee's  technical 
staff  on  social  security.  Surely,  you  gentle- 
men who  applaud  novelty,  change,  techno- 
logical advance  In  business  enterprise,  who 
are  grateful  that  we  developed  atotnlc  power 
first,  will  not  permit  yourselves  to  be  de- 
terred by  changes  In  taxation  when  they 
vitally  affect  the  public  Interest. 

Instead  of  stressing  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, can  we  not  put  emphasis  upon  Its 
beneficent  results?  Taxes  are  used  to  im- 
prove our  agriculture,  to  control  disease,  to 
promote    public    safety,    to    develop    better 


relationships  between  employer  and  em- 
ployees to  foster  equity  in  business  dealings, 
and  to  place  education  within  the  reach  of 
all  our  citizens.  Our  flood -control  projects, 
reclamation  and  irrigation,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  power  resources  are  other  illustra- 
tions of  tax  expenditures  which  have  en- 
riched our  country. 

Now.  I  am  proposing  the  use  of  tax  reve- 
nue to  accomplish  the  greatest  economic 
purpose  of  all— the  stabilization  of  our  free- 
enterprise  economy,  which,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  essential  to  Its  preservation  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  continue  to  survive  the  eco- 
nomic losses  and  social  wastes  of  depression 
and  unemployment. 

We  must  not  allow  any  other  form  of 
political  and  economic  organization  to  sup- 
plant the  free.  private-Initiative,  American 
system 

May  I  leave  one  final  thought  with  this 
committee?  We  are  agreed,  1  ieel  sure,  that 
over-all  economic  planning  by  Government 
bureaus  Is  undesirable  except  during  the 
emergencies  of  war.  According  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  our  democratic  Institutions,  th? 
controls  Imposed  by  government  are  those 
to  keep  competition  free.  Millions  of  busi- 
nessmen and  consumers  who  are  free  to  exer- 
cise their  Independent  Judgment  will  keep 
our  economy  In  good  balance  If  freedom  of 
private  Initiative  Is  protected  ..nd  purchas- 
ing power  Is  maintained.  The  complications 
of  price,  wage,  and  materials  control,  affect- 
ing tens  of  thousands  of  Industries  and  com- 
modities, with  all-  their  complex  relation- 
ships, are  Ijeyond  the  power  of  a  Government 
group  to  coordinate  from  the  top  In  a  free 
economy.  Some  success  can  be  attained  for 
a  time  during  war.  when  the  patriotism  of 
the  people  Is  a  significant  contributing  fac- 
tor During  peacetime.  It  beccmes  a  choice 
between  a  return  to  free  enterprise  or  a 
trend^  toward   totalitarianism 

When  I  refer  to  freedom  of  enterprise.  I 
do  not  mean  license  of  enterprise.  I  am 
thinking  of  freedom  for  all  our  people,  not 
a  license  for  a  few  Moreover  when  I  assert 
that  the  minute  administration  of  thou- 
sands of  economic  contrfils  by  Government 
bureaus  are  Impossible  of  successful  realiza- 
tion as  a  practical  matter.  I  do  rot  eliminate 
the  necessity  of  over-all  economic  planning 
by  congressional  committees  The  Congress 
is  responsible  for  policies  Policies  are  set 
With  an  eye  on  the  future.  We  In  Congress 
are  derelict  in  our  duty  If  we  fail  to  plan 
for  th"  future  In  the  light  of  current  trends 
We  try  to  turn  back  a  wrong  trend;  we  act  to 
produce  a  right  trend.  [ 

I  believe  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  Is  considered  the  most  powerful  In 
Congress.  Why?  Because  this  omnilttee 
Initiates  taxation  measures.  In  Uxatlon  you 
have  the  power  to  destroy  and  the  pcwcr  to 
build  You  can  prevent  things  from  hap- 
pening that  will  hurt  us.  or  even  destroy  us 
J'.-ir  lostance.  Inflation  Is  really  your  responsi- 
bility. If  U  becomes  dangerous  you  can  Im- 
pose taxes  to  rttir?  tbe  public  debt  In  my 
view,  you  can  control  Im'-tf^n  erect  Ively  and 
easily  while  a  Government  bureaU,  ?t  best, 
can  be  only  partially  successful  and  mfty 
Interfere  seriously  with  production 

On  the  other  hand  you  can  use  taxes  pio- 
ductlvely  to  establish  conditions  of  "^ull  pro- 
duction, full  employment,  and  high  national 
Income.  You  need  high  gross  national  In- 
come to  produce  adequate  reveiiue  to  meet 
the  Increased  expenditures  of  government. 
Moreover,  you  require  a  form  of  inxntion 
which  win  yield  a  surplus  to  make  our  huge 
debt  manageable. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  the  gross  Income 
levy  we  have  a  tax  which  will  Insure  the 
great  objectives,  which  above  everything  e'se 
In  the  world,  we  desire  to  see  realized.  Re- 
sponsibility, opportunity,  and  leadership  lie 
within  this  committee.  National  stablMty 
and  safety  In  this  critical  period  of  world 
confusion  and  domestic  doubt  can  be  Injured 
by  tbe  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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Three  Important  Decisions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedJicsday.  April  3.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hou.se  within  the  next  few  days  will  be 
called  upon  to  decide,  insofar  as  it  can, 
three  very  important  questions. 

CONSCRIPTION 

Though  the  fighting  has  ceased,  the 
war  has  not  been  officially  ended.  High- 
ranking  Army  and  Navy  officials  are  de- 
termined to  continue  to  conscript  the 
youth  of  America.  To  aid  that  drive, 
there  has  been  much  talk  of  war  with 
Russia,  though  just  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  war  we  were  told  that  Rus.sia  had 
been  stripped  of  manpower  and  of  muni- 
tions of  war.  Those  who  want  to  have 
us  furnish  conscripted  men  and  volun- 
teers to  police  Europe  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  international  staff  of  UNO. 
want  conscription.  Those  who  demand 
conscription  insist  that  18-year-old 
schoolboys  be  drafted. 

In  my  judgment,  we  can  obtain  all  the 
men  needed  for  both  heme  and  foreign 
service  through  the  volunteer  system  il 
we  will  pay  them  fair  compensation, 
treat  them  properly  and  assure  them  of 
discharge  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Military  training  should  be  given  in  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Our 
young  men  should  n.t  be  forced  to  fight 
on  foreign  soil  when  we  are  not  at  war. 
They  should  not  be  placed  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  professional  military  men 
during  the  years  character  is  being 
formed.  There  has  been  altogether  too 
much  commercial  vice  winked  at  and 
condoned  by  commanding  officers  during 
and  subsequent  to  the  recent  fighting. 

The  deciding  factor  in  both  World 
Wars  has  been  the  skill  and  courage  of 
men  who  were  not  professional  soldiers, 
as  that  term  is  used  in  other  countries. 
Why  change  to  the  system  of  the  losers? 

HOMES   FOR  VTTERANS 

Everyone  in  Congress  desires  to  do  his 
utmost  for  veterans.  Unfortunately, 
neither  plans  nor  money,  when  materials 
are  not  available,  will  produce  homes. 
Nor  are  prefabricated  structures  the  an- 
swer. The  veteran  is  entitled  to  some- 
.  thinL  better  than  that.  The  administra- 
tion is  fumbling  the  ball  and  Congress 
has  not  made  up  its  mind  just  what  to  do 
about  it.  So  far.  it  has  let  OPA  have  its 
way.  Price  ceilings,  coming  on  top  of 
war's  demands,  have  created  a  scarcity 
of  building  materials,  home  furnishings. 
'^^A  seems  determined  to  stick  to  its 
gun  in  spit?  "f  the  fact  that  the  scarcity 
created  by  it  tends  16  Increase  prices,  not 
hold  them  down. 

The  so-called  Wvatt  housing  bill  is  a 
move  to  pay  some  $600,000,000  by  way  of 
subsidies  to  the  men.  not  who  live  in.  but 
who  build,  houses  for  veterans.  It  is  a 
scheme  to  have  the  Government  buy  at 
an  excessive  price  at  least  250.000  pre- 
fabricated homes  this  year,  600.000  next 
year,  with  no  certainty  whatever  that 
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either  the  veterans  or  anyone  else  will 
want  any  of  them  at  the  price  offered. 

If  Congress  would  insist  that  OPA  lift 
ceilings  on  building  materials,  on  home 
furnishings,  manufacturers  would  pro- 
duce materials,  and  furnishings  would 
be  available,  and  a  Government  loan  to 
a  veteran  would  assist  him,  not  only  in 
getting  a  home  but  in  establishing  him- 
self in  business. 

The  remedy  I  suggest  is  that  we  force 
OPA  to  quit  creating  a  scarcity  by  at- 
tempting to  require  individuals  and  cor- 
porations to  produce  and  sell  for  less  than 
the  cost  of  production.  It  cannot  be 
done,  and  the  sooner  that  fact  is  recog- 
nized the  quicker  we  will  have  materials 
for  homes.  Then,  when  necessary,  aid 
the  veterans  in  purchasing  homes,  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  busine.ss. 

MORE  ABOUT  PRICE  HXINC 

Today  to  my  desk  comes  a  letter  which 
demonstrates  the  absurdity,  the  imprac- 
ticability, of  OPA's  procedure.  The  com- 
pany makes  a  heavy  wool  yarn  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  high-grade  socks, 
for  which  there  is  a  demand  by  shop 
workers  and  lumberjacks.  They  were 
satisfied  with  a  profit  of  10  percent  in 
1938  and  1942.  Then  the  plant  was  frozen 
for  3  months  in  1943;  6  in  1944.  and  9 
months  in  1945.  At  the  end  oi  the  war 
they  had  neither  stock  nor  merchandise 
on  hand. 

They  lost  approximately  $30,000  in  the 
hosiery  department  under  OPA's  rules. 
OPA  now  refuses  to  give  them  an  increase 
in  ceiling  price  sufficient  to  cover  the  in- 
crease in  wages  and  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  material.    Result,  no  socks. 

But  the  competitor  can  sell  an  inferior 
sock  for  more  money.  Formerly  this 
company's  price  was  $7.50  a  dozen. 
Their  cost  today  is  $10.25  per  dozen. 
They  offered  to  make  socks  at  $10.50  per 
dozen,  but  OPA  cannot  see  it  that  way. 
So.  again,  no  socks. 

You  may  not  have  known  about  socks, 
but  you  do  know  about  shirts.  The 
housewife  knows  about  children's  cloth- 
ing. Some  of  us  will  endeavor,  if  OPA 
is  continued,  to  force  it  to  fix  prices  which 
will  include  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  Do  you  think  that  un- 
reasonable? 


H.  R.6017 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  A.  BARRETT 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  BARRETT  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  call  attention  to  H.  R. 
6017  which  I  introduced  today.  Wyo- 
ming is  one  of  the  largest  States  in  the 
Union.  Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  can  be 
♦ruthfully  saiu  that  I  represent  but  49 
percent  Cf  the  area  of  my  great  State. 
The  Federal  Gov:!rnment  claims  to  be 
the  landlord  of  over  SIOCO.OOO  of  our 
62,000,000  acres.  The  area  under  u.9 
control  and  dominion  of  the  United 
States  within  the  confines  of  Wyoming 
is  larger  than  the  entire  area  of  the 


State  of  New  York  or  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  truth  and  in  fact.  Wyoming 
is  in  reality  only  a  half  State.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  owns  over  2,000,000 
acres  in  national  parks,  over  8.000.000 
acres  in  national  forests,  over  l-.'.OOO.COO 
acres  in  grazing  districts,  and  over 
3,000  000  acres  of  isolated  tracts  of  graz- 
ing lands  outside  grazing  districts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  States  re- 
tained their  lands  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  never  claimed  the  right  to 
any  lands  within  their  borders.    No  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation to  hold  any  of  these  lands 
except  and  until  they  could  he  turned 
over  to  the  States.    The  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  under  the  original  concept  it 
was  never  intended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  retain  the  title  to  public 
lands  within  the  borders  of  the  various 
States.    The  United  States  obtained  title 
to  the  area  within   the  public-domain 
States  of  the  West  through  four  land 
grants,  to  wit,  the  Northwest  Territory, 
the    Louisiana    Purchase,    the    Mexican 
Treaty,    and    the    Oregon    Settlement 
Treaty.    It  was  clearly  stated  in  these 
treaties  that  the  lands  were  to  be  held  by 
the  Federal  Government  only  until  such 
time  as  States  could  be  carved  out  of  the 
area  granted.    It  was  definitely  stated 
that  the  States  set  up  within  that  area 
should  be  admitted  to  the  Union  on  a 
free  and  equal  basis  and  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  the  other  States. 

Over  10  years  ago,  the  right  to  home- 
stead on  the  public  lands  of  the  West 
was  withdrawn.    Of  late  years,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  expanding  its 
control  over  the  area  of  the  West  in  a 
most  alarming  manner.    This  is  a  dan- 
gerous threat  to  the  economic  independ- 
ence of  the  public-land  States.    When 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  became  law.  an 
additional    17.000.000    acres    was   with- 
drawn  from   homestead   entry.     When 
that  legislation  was  under  consideration, 
it  was  agreed  that  it  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary solution  of  the  matter  and.  in  fact, 
there  was  written  into  the  bill  a  proviso 
that    until    final    disposition    the    lands 
should  be  administered  under  the  provi- 
sions agreed  upon.    Under  section  15  of 
that   act.   there   are   3.043.555   acres  of 
isolated  tracts  of  land  scattered  over  the 
greater  part  of  Wyoming.    It  is  true  that 
these  tracts  were  unattractive  for  pri- 
vate  ownership    under    the    homestead 
laws.    Generally  speaking,  they  were  the 
poorer  quality  lands.    However.  I  might 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  1920 
there   has   been   paid   into   the   United 
States    Treasury    royalties    on    mineral 
leases  from  these  and  other  public  lands 
in  the  State  of  Wyoming  amounting  to 
a  total  of  over  $85,000,000.     During  the 
last  two  fiscal  years,  there  has  been  paid 
In  an  average  of  over  $4,000,000  a  year. 
It  is  true  that  a  proportion  of  these  funds 
comes  back  to  Wyoming,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  all  the  States  except  in 
the  public-domain  States,  the  oil  royal- 
ties on  production  within  those  States 
accrue  to  the  people  of  the  States  and 
not  to  the  Federal  Government. 

These  3.000.000  acres  of  land,  presently 
held  under  section  15  of  the  Taylor  Act. 
should  b^  tjlaced  on  the  tax  rolls  of  the 
State  of  Wyom!ns.  .My  bill  grants  these 
lands  to  the  State  of  WyOnilns  for  the 
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use  aR<  benefit  of  the  University  of  Wyo- 
ming. It  further  provides  that  the  pres- 
ent les  sees  of  these  lands  shall  have  the 
right  t )  purchase  ;^ame  for  a  period  of  10 
years  at  the  appraised  value  but  not  to 
exceed  the  $1  25  per  acre,  which  is  the 
p.-  General  Land  Office  places  on 

th^  ..-i.  !  part  of  these  lands.  Under  my 
bill.  I  i  nticipate  that  within  a  reasonable 
length  of  tune  most  of  the  3.C00.C00  acres 
«ill  be  placed  upon  the  tax  rolls  of  our 
Stale.  By  reason  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  it  the  area  of  Wyoming  has  Ix^en 
held  \  y  the  Federal  Government,  the 
le  of  my  Siate  have  been  unable  to 
devtlo}  the  University  of  Wyominj?  in  a 
manner  befiUing  the  dignity  of  our  State. 

11  provides  that  all  of  the  income 
from  tjhe  sale  of  these  lands  shall  be  used 
lor  pefmanrnt  construction  on  the  cam- 

the  univensity. 
mtere.stinK  to  note   the  various 

to  States.  toKether  with  the  acre- 
age sek  over  for  higher  education.  Prom 
the  fo  iowing  list,  it  will  be  seen  that  13 
States  have  received  greater  grants  than 
Wyoming: 


pus  o: 

It 
grant* 


n  n 
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It  ii  interesting  to  note  also  that  28 
States  other  than  the  15  mentioned 
above  have  received  larger  grants  for 
Umi^  miversities  and  colleges  than  the 
)f  Wyoming,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  fo  lowing  list: 


I  d(i 
thlsU 
lic-doi  naln 


»  1  ii'> 


i,at^^ 


xaeaaao 

MB.W 
an  AMI 


Mat 


ISS 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
ptoCe  Mitlcnent  of  the  pub- 
question  in  the  West,  but  I 


do  say  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  The  orderly  disposition  of  the 
section  15  lands  under  the  Taylor  Act 
can  be  effected  In  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner  under  the  provisions  of  my  bill. 
It  will  serve  two  purpa^es:  In  the  first 
place,  the  lands  will  go  on  the  tax  rolls 
of  our  State  and  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  our  schools  and  other  public 
institutions.  In  the  second  place,  it  will 
make  po.ssible  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  University  of  Wyomintr.  I  tru.<:t 
that  this  tall  will  receive  favorable  con- 
sideration. 


Amerada  Play$  Them  Close  to  the  Chest — 
Article  From  Fortune  Magazine  on  Oil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALirOllNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Californl.T.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  include  a  portion  of  a  most  In- 
teresting article  abou^  A:^  "da  Oil  Co. 
taken  from  Fortune  n;.. 

I  call  attention  parlicuiariy  to  the  ar- 
ticle's discussion  of  the  tax  situation  of 
this  company  and  the  Incredible  tax  ad- 
vantages of  the  provi.sion  of  continuing 
the  27'i-percent  depletion  allowance 
even  after  100  percent  of  all  development 
costs  have  been  covered  and  paid  for  by 
tax  deduction.^. 

Some  such  allowance  no  doubt  is  wise 
policy.  But  Amerada's  situation  points 
up  how  great  the  tax  advantage  can  be- 
come. 

It  is  Informative  to  cpmpare  the  great 
furore  over  the  small  tax  exemption 
which  less  than  half  the  farmer  coopera- 
tives of  the  county  now  have — no  other 
cooperatives  have  any  exemption  at  all — 
with  the  complete  lack  of  furore  over  the 
very  great  tax  exemption  enjoyed  by  oil 
companies. 

Amduoa  Plats  Thim  Close  to  thi  Cukst — 

Bt  Adopting  a  Polict  or  Waiiness  This 
CtrDE-OiL  PnoDucni  CoNsmvEo  a  Success 
Won  bt  Altjacitt — Now,  Wrrn  Oil  Becom- 
ing Hahder  To  Fnti)  in  the  United  States. 
It  Mat  Have  To  Steixx  Olt  Again 

Amerada  Prtroleuni  Corp.  la  the  highest- 
priced  oil  stock  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. Its  IMS  range,  up  to  the  time  of 
wrtting.  was  $103  to  $143.  Brokers  find  the 
stock  specially  arresting  for  a  number  of 
rMWons.  Ot  late  it  has  been  a  favorite  In- 
flation badge,  as  a  blue-chip  stock  t>ased  on 
a  natural  resource.  But  there  Is  also  a 
titillating  element  of  mystery.  The  question 
of  Just  how  much  oU  Is  In  Amerada's  posses- 
iloo  ts  one  of  the  livelier  topics  on  the  ex- 
Chaage.  Amerada.  lUce  many  other  com- 
panies, publishes  DO  figures  on  its  oil  reserves, 
and  lu  own  prlTsts  estimate  Is  Its  most 
closely  guarded  secret.  But  one  informed 
oUman  has  fties^ed  the  figure  st  the  ^nge 
aaMvnt  of  MO.OOOOOO  barrel*,  And  a  market 
analyst  has  even  hlclsd  at  &fl0.000.000 

AnMra<U.  tti  short,  ts  a  oonsldcratile  stlra- 
UUtor  of  curiosity.  It  scqulres  thU  prorocs- 
tive  character  from  Its  president,  duur  and 
drliraig  A.  (for  Alfred)  JacobMB.  OUmen 
know  Amerada  as  the  eompaaf  aallUy  rt« 
sponsible  for  developing  feophyilcal  resesrrh 
In  the  United  States  and  as  a  still  sggresstve 
explorer  from  Callfornu  to  LouUlans.    But 


A  Jacobeen's  name  does  not  appear  In  Who's 
Who;  he  refuses  to  answer  questionnaires, 
and  business  manuals  merely  list  his  Jobs 
and  directorships  Even  the  vast  files  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  contain  no 
biographical  data  on  Jacobsen  and  no  pic- 
ture of  him.  Since  the  war  he  has  been  pub- 
licized a  little  He  succeeded  to  the  chair- 
manship of  the  National  Oil  Policy  Commit- 
tee on  the  dfath  of  Socony -Vacuum's  John  A 
Brown  and  last  fall  he  went  to  London  as 
a  member  of  the  committee  that  advised 
Secretary  Ickes  on  an  Anglo-American  oil 
agreement.  In  committee  hr  expres.ses  him- 
self well  and  briefly.  But  alter  the  meetings, 
when  other  oilmen  gather  for  drinks  and 
talk.  Jacobsen  Is  atuent. 

size  isn't  r\'E»TTHINC 

The  Interest  aroused  by  Amerada  Is  cut  of 
prr;>(irtlon  to  Its  slie.  Its  1914  gross  was 
i-'C  )00.0C0,  which  puts  It  In  the  class  of 
smaIl-to-m!ddUng  corporations.  By  com- 
parison with  Socony -Vacuum.  Standard  Oil 
of  New  Jer-sey  Gulf,  or  Texns.  it  is  minuscule 
Ot  crude-oU  prixlucers  that  have  n.)  retlning 
facllUies  and  no  pipe  l.nes.  Amerada  Is  the 
biggest.  Bui  that  Is  a  small  category  of  com- 
panies most  cutflts  with  Amerada's  produc- 
tion—18.0C0.0OO  barrels  of  oil  In  1944— drift 
into  plpe-lme  operations  and  refining. 
Amerada  does  nothing  but  produce  and  sell 
crude 

At  Ameradn's  New  York  headqi:arters  In 
the  Equitable  Building.  Allied  Jacobsen  pre- 
sides over  decidedly  austere  offices.  Operat- 
ing headquarters  are  In  Tulsa.  Okla  ,  where 
the  head  man  Is  Vice  President  Allmand  M. 
Blow,  and  In  Los  Angeles,  where  Vice  Presi- 
dent E,  H  McCollouch  Is  In  charge.  Amerada 
Is  licensed  to  operate  In  20  States,  holds  leases 
m  14.  and  produces  Its  oil  In  8  States:  neaily 
half  of  It  in  Texas,  the  rest  m  California, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico.  Missis- 
sippi. Kansas,  and  Colorado.  In  addition  to 
Its  oil.  it  has  important  natural -gas  holdings. 
Its  most  valuable  natural-gas  fields  are  In 
California.  Its  Rio  Vista  field,  north  of  San 
Pranclsco,  was  dlsco^e^ed  In  1936.  and  In 
wartime  was  reportedly  bringing  In  more 
than  enough  money  to  cover  Amerada's  divi- 
dends— 83  a  share  of  late. 

At  first  glance,  Amerada  appears  to  be  a 
simple  company  It  had.  of  course,  no  war- 
time conversion  and  no  end-of-war  recon* 
version:  It  simply  went  on  producing  oil. 
It  has  no  manufacturing  problems.  Its  pro- 
duction operation.  In  the  narrowest  sense, 
consists  merely  of  turning  a  valve  to  let  a 
well  flow,  or  throwing  a  switch  to  start  a 
pump.  Amerada  has  no  need  for  any  typical 
sales  organization.  Under  proration,  which 
levels  out  the  production  and  price  of  crude 
oU.  It  operates  In  a  strictly  managed  market, 
in  which  Amerada's  share  Is  virtually  auto- 
matic. Anerada  usually  makes  a  nice  profit 
and  save*  for  a  rainy  day.  so  that  when  it 
faUs  to  earn  dividends — as  In  1931-23  and  In 
193»— It  has  ample  cash  to  fall  back  on.  It 
has  not  faUed  to  pay  a  dividend  since  1922, 
and  In  1944  t>oosted  Its  rate  from  82  to  83  a 
share.  Its  stockholders  are  naturally  happy 
and  they  do  not  tmther  the  management.  A 
few  months  ago.  when  the  stock  was  selling 
for  aruund  8100  a  share,  some  of  them  re- 
specUully  suggested  that  it  ought  to  be  split. 
Management  announced  it  would  see  if  there 
was  any  advantage  to  the  stockholders  In  «| 
spilt,  and  there  the  matter  has  st*;,^.  Man- 
agement. It  appears.  ilkt%,  ;n8  lock'of  a  high- 
priced  stock. 

HAPFT  TAX  paOVISIONS 

Amerada's  tax  sltustlon  Is  .he  business- 
man's dream.  The  corporatlcn,  quite  liter- 
ally, 6<m  not  have  to  fsy  any  Federal  income 
tax  If  It  does  not  want  to.  This  ts  due  to  the 
highly  reasonable  provlslooj  ct  the  internal - 
revenue  law  designed  for  producers  of  crude 
oil  Amerada  pays  so  little  In  Federal  Income 
taxes  ttiat  It  does  not  even  segregate  the  tax 
Item  In  its  annual  reports  In  wartime, 
though  Amerada's  profits  soared.  It  made  no 
provuion  for  excess-profits  taxes,  and  from 
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1943  to  1944  Its  normal  Federal  Income  tax 
actually  declined.  In  1944,  on  a  gross  of 
126,000.000.  a  gross  profit  of  817.000,000  and 
a  net.  after  all  charges,  of  85,0O0,0u0.  Amer- 
ada's allowance  for  its  F.'deral  income  tax 
was  only  820O.0C0. 

The  tax  law's  solicitude  for  crude-oil  pro- 
ducers begins  with  the  fact  that  a  company 
can  deduct  a  part  of  the  gross  income  ol  any 
property   as   a   depletion   allowance,   free   of 
tax.     This    deduction    Is    normally    fixed    at 
27 ',i  percent,  but  because  ol  limitations  few 
oil  companies  get  the  full  deduction  on  all 
Income.     If    Amerada    could    have    claimed 
27 ',2   percent  on  all  Its  194.   gross.  It  would 
have  had   a  depletion   allowance  of  87.000,- 
000.     This  deduction,   moreover,   can   go   on 
year  alter  year.    It  need  not  stop  at  100  per- 
cent: that  Is.  when  the  i>roperty  has  paid  for 
itself,    as   with    depreciation    allcwances   on 
machines.     Second,  Amerada,  like  other  oil 
companies.  Is  permitted  'o  charge  off  Intan- 
gible development  costs    (I.  e,,  the  cost  of 
labo;-    fuel,  and  overhead   In  the  drilling  of 
new  oil   and  gas  wells)    as  operating  costs, 
though  the  Intangible  'ost  ot  a  producing 
well  Is,  In  an  accounting  sense,  a  capital  out- 
lay.   Amerada  spends,  on  the  average,  about 
half  Its  gross  Income  on  development  costs, 
on  replacing  and  cxpandln-    It-,  reserves  of 
oil  and  gas.     Development  costs  go  up  and 
down   with   Income:   plainly,  Amerada's  de- 
velopment cost  ts  dictated  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  profits  that  must  be  used  up  (to 
keep   them   out   of  the   tax    return)    rather 
than  by  the  actual  amount  of  oil  extracted. 
In   brief,   so   long   as   Amerada   has   enough 
drilling  to  do.  It  can  adjust  the  operations 
with  an  eye  to  the  Internal-revenue  law  and 
practically  decide  what  tax  It  wants  to  pay. 
If  any 

Amerada's  present  affluence  and  serenity 
are  also  due  to  luck — an  Indispensable  factor 
In  the  oil  business.  And  to  the  fact  that  It 
has  been  guided  by  two  remarkable  men- 
Everett  Lee  DeGolyer.  who  prefers  to  be 
known  as  E  DeGolyer;  and  the  current  In- 
tense leader,  vho  prefers  to  be  known  as 
A  Jacobsen.  Save  for  their  common  liking 
for  economy  In  nomenclature,  they  are  not 
very  similar  But  each  has  had  his  part 
In  making   Amerada   what  It   is. 

•  •  •  •  • 

PRESSURES    AND    PROBLEMS 

Amerada  came  to  the  end  of  the  war  In 
good  underground  shape  and  tougher  than 
ever  financially.  Its  gross  In  1939  (a  some- 
what subnormal  year)  was  810.000.000;  In 
1944  It  was  826.000,000.  Its  profits,  both  be- 
fore and  after  Intangible  drilling  costs,  were 
about  four  times  as  high  In  1944  as  they 
were  In  1939.  In  those  5  years  the  com- 
pany's earned  surplus  shot  up  from  $4,- 
576,000  to  813,586,000. 


United  Nations  Atomic  Energy  Committee: 
the  publication  of  the  State  Department's 
proposals  on  international  control,  to  which 
Mr.  Baruch  has  now  presumably  acceded;  the 
report  that  Senator  Brien  McMahon's  Special 
Atomic  Energy  Committee,  having  achieved 
agreement  upon  a  modified  form  of  the  Van- 
denberg  amendment,  will  have  a  domestic 
control  bill  ready  by  this  week  end;  the  an- 
nouncement by  MaJ.  Gen.  Leslie  R.  Groves 
that  the  Manhattan  district  is  already  well 
on  the  way  toward  a  pilot  plant  for  the  in- 
dustrial use  of  atomic  energy,  are  so  many 
reassuring  testimonials  to  the  fact  that  this 
country  is  at  last  developing  a  rational  policy 
toward  this  grim  horror  which  we  conjured 
up. 

Most  of  them  are  also  testimonials  to  the 
value  of  Senator  McMahon,  of  Connecticut. 
as  a  sincere  servant  of  his  country.  The 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  was  willing 
to  railroad  through  the  atomic-control  meas- 
ure handed  down  by  the  War  Department. 
It  was  Senator  McMahon  who  Insisted  that 
the  subject  was  of  too  revolutionary  impor- 
tance for  the  normal  congressional  routines, 
who  secured  the  special  Senate  committee 
and  then  took  It — and  himself — to  school  to 
the  scientists  and  soldiers  competent  to  pro- 
vide the  essential  data,  who  exposed  the 
whole  subject  to  debate,  to  consideration. 
and  to  the  processes  of  soberer  second 
thought.  A  great  many  have  made  honor- 
able contributions,  according  to  their  several 
lights,  toward  the  evolution  of  a  rational 
atomic  policy  But  it  was  very  largely  Sena- 
tor McMahon's  patient,  thorough  sense  of 
responsibility  which  created  the  opportunity 
under  which  they  could  do  so. 

Our  atomic-energy  policy  still  exists  only 
In  the  rough.  It  still  has  to  pass  the  bar- 
riers of  congressional  and  public  approval. 
But  certain  fundamental  principles  are,  as 
of  today,  established.  They  provide  for  pri- 
marily civilian  control  of  atomic-energy  de- 
velopment In  this  country,  with  the  mUltary 
having  a  voice  only  in  the  strictly  military 
aspects  of  the  subject  and  able  to  appeal 
the    civUian    decisions    only    through    their 
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civilian  secretaries;  they  emphasize  the  In- 
dustrial, scientific,  and  medical  uses  of  the 
new  knowledge,  subordinating  military  secu- 
rity to  the  maximum  safe  dissemination  of 
atomic  discovery;  in  the  matter  of  Interna- 
tional control  they  propose  a  voluntary  sur- 
render of  our  passing  military  advantage  in 
return  for  an  international  control  system 
adequate  to  prevent  either  our  own  or  any 
other  nation  from  using  atomic  knowledge 
for  the  destruction  of  civilization.  These 
are  essentially  sound  principles.  They  have 
been  only  slowly  and  rather  painfully  arrived 
at,  with  a  good  deal  of  give  and  take  among 
all  parties  to  a  passionate  and  deeply  felt 
argument,  but  they  already  command  a  very 
wide  support  and  they  do  provide  a  basis  on 
which,  if  they  are  not  overthrown,  we  can 
really  build  for  an  atomic  age. 


Statistical  Summary  of  Veterant'  Admin- 
istration Activities  to  March  31,  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  pennsylvanu 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Atomic  Policy."  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  of  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
Vf&n  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

ATOMIC  fOLJCT 

The  Senate's  confirmation  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Baruch  as  American  representative  on  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  a 
statistical  report  issued  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  showing  its  activities  up 
to  March  31.  1946. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  will  take  the 
time  to  study  these  statistics  carefully, 
and  then  he  will  know  what  a  tremen- 
dous load  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  now  carrying. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


statistical  summary  of  Veterans'  Administration  activities  Mar.  31.  1946 


Subject 


March  1946  ' 


Viloran  i«)r«iil!iti(.n: 

1.  Total  uutiil)cr  ol  veteran*,  end  of  month. 


2   Niinibpr  of  World  War  II  veterans,  ond  of  month 

3.  Niimln-r  of  vot4>rans  of  other  wars  and  Regular  Establishment, 
end  ol  month -• 


Vocational  rflisMlitation  (ruMioLaw  10):  .       j    ,         .», 

4   Totnl  nuinlvr  of  applications  received  through  end  ol  montn.... 

5.  NuinUr  of  application.'  i)<>n<iini:  advisement,  end  of  month 

f>!  Nut7il>rr  in  traininit,  end  of  month -- 

7.  Nunilxr  of  riRular  payments  for  subsistence  allowance  made 
during  month 


15,296,000 


11,310,000 
3.966.000 


February  1946 


14,601,000 


10,610,000 
3.991.000 


July  1S45 


6, 704, 000 


^680. 000 
4,024.000 


296.779 
62.392 
C3,8?3 

4S,  187 


260.438 
♦11.318 
62,397 

39.251 


89,961 
12.810 
16,003 

12,705 


Education  and  training  (Tublicl^w  346):                   ._       .    ,         ,u 
».  Total  nuniUr  of  applications  reaived  through  end  of  montn 

«.  Number  of  applications  pending,  eligibility  not  determined, 

end  of  month -^ - 

10  NunilxT  in  education  or  training  status,  end  of  month 

11.  NuinN-r  of  regular  payments  for  subsistence  allowance  made 
during  month.  

12!  Total  nunil«r  oi  applications  received  through  last  Saturday  ol 
month  


1,691,390 


1, 179, 905 


96.828 


montn . .  -  -  -  -  —  ;■■,--■ -y.  — 

13.  Numlior  of  guaranty  commitments  granted  through  last  batur- 
(l^y  of  month - -• 

14.  Nunilur  of  applications  pending,  last  .Saturday  of  moDlh 

Readjust incnt  allowwicfs-  ,  .       ,,    .   .     ,       .         t, 

15.  Niini»>er  of  initial  unemployment  claims  filed  during  4  weelts 

ctiiling  last  S;iturday  of  month :---.- •.-  ••• 

16.  NuiiiNr  of  initial  unemployment  claims  pending  detormlnat  ion, 

end  of  month  - ; ," ' ; "  1' 

J7.  NuniUT  of  VI  t.  .ymcnt  aUowance*  dtiring 

wi'ckendinj;  Iti  •' • jI;  l' 

18.  NiinilKT  of  veteran*  fxiid  KlfHiuploymcnl  sllowsnces  during 

Dlwl.lliiy  i»ii»l'.rVorV'(>tTi|ienMtloo  iifM.  World  Ww  11  (with  icrvlt* 
♦^norafier  l)K    7.1941);    _ ,_^  ^.... .^  , 


116.488 
379,  788 

2»>4.766 


137.  241 
200,137 

144.075 


7,107 
22.349 

1.3.  281 


XSt.  Niifnlii-r  of 

20.  NuiiiIm  r  II' 1 

21.  NiiinNr  !>• :. 

22    NiitiilNr  of  wti-. 
Dliiil.tllty  ixii«ion  (If  <■ 

y. ' ni  (no  »rr\u< 

rr  iN'n'lIng  ad; 


.itt^  during  moDtb  \........ 

>fitn  '.•..«•.....«««*•••••••••**. 

I  rid  of  month  '.,............... 

. !  I     r\  .r<\-  .  end  of  month  , 

■  .  .  ,  \'i  (id  War  1  and  Itegular 
r  ixc.  7. 1941): 

cod  of  noDth...... 


2«.  >uiijiitr  ol  active  ca-m  uiiuuiug  awarai),  cdo  of  mootb 


'  131,  tJ5 

•11I.407 
>  10,511 


'  810, 347 
{*) 

1 1, 499,  C53 


346,  2SA 
44V,  M7 
ft.'.4,91H 

1.  v*},  49; 


8,109 

i'jt.m 


67.728 

81.362 
8,008 


919, 366 

134,(67 

1,177,738 

a,uo 


424,928 

•JlW,  760 

IWWi,  WIV 

l,109,(ff9 


7,161 
400,041 


18,835 
15,249 


t7,oa 
».m 

43,  aM 
11.  <M 


M.7M 
100,  M* 

e»i,7M 


6.  MO 

4Ml.tAl 
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British  Faftcism  in  Palestine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

tlGN.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NCW  TOKX 

IN  THK  HOUSI  or  REPRESENTATTVtS 

Monday.  April  1.  1946 

CELLER.      Mr.    Spi'akrr.    under 
ranted  to  fxtcnd  my  rorriArks  In 

OHO.  I  T- 

adf  L ,    ;..     .....   w ..    ....VC, 

April  5.  1948: 


Mr 

leave 
the  Rf 

ment 
Friday 

I 


iif 


ei 


toaak 

diaplui  4<1 
the  (>> 
lata  un 
nitiui) 
to  him 
rtas  or 
flhUd 
who  nt 

Tou 
poured 
has  VI 
vt  can 


Mon 


(nine  to  ulc  you  to  depart    in  fancy. 

c^  air  III  ».h:.-h  vou  alt.    I  am  ffolnic 

]  ou  to  -taaa  to  war-acarrrd 

there  ,,,  i.miik'c-  wttli  the  cxtia,  the 

Jew.  the  honielaas.    Tou  will  vlait 

ten  nation  camps,  where  he  still  tx- 

rationed  food,  on  rationed  liberty,  on 

•^cause  nil  dcwrs  are  barred 

share  m  the  bitter  memo- 

6.000.000  dead,  of  the  mother  wtxoae 

snatched  from  her  and  of  the  child 

lunger   taows  his  name. 

nil  wonder  why.  In  a  wurld  that  has 

out   Its  wealth   in  destruction,   that 

nessed  the  horrors  of  a  global  war. 

find  no  place  for  them.    Tou  vlU  ••• 


them,  as  Barl  Harrtxnn.  the  President's  spe- 
cial envoy  sent  a'  study  their  plight 
saw  them — living  -  it  hope.  And  then 
you  will  raoMinbcr  Pnleatine.  the  tiny  bit  of 
land.  10.000  aqiiara  mllea.  no  larger  than  the 
State  of  Vermont. 

There  Is  no  other  anawer.  I- 
laws  bar  their  wav  Into  the  ri. 
Throughout  t>       . 

cultivated  m.  ^         .    ; 

hold.  In  th.it  rfKiird.  Hitirr  bns  been  vie- 
t<>ri(>tts  JudKe  ftifkiiul  who  'haa  just  re- 
turned  to  the  U:  it«s  after  a  survey 

of   the  displaced  /....,.>-    -■■'%,   "The 

Hitlerite  racial  U  part  of 

the  Kuropean  way  of  tninsinK  nnd  nre  inte- 
grated   into    the    voeabuliiry       Jewish    dis- 

'1*1  closed  imme- 
panta  back  into 
I  be  the  t»reat- 
;  pe  1«  PalentUie. 
Every  attempt  of  the  reputriated  Jew  tn 
Prance.  In  Poland,  In  Hungary  to  reclaim  his 
stolen  prcpertv  or  Job  has  widened  the  area 
of  antt-Semltiam  In  theaa  war-shattered 
economics. 

I  say  without  reservation,  without  rr.odtfl- 
eatlOD  of  any  kind  that  the  full  blame  for 
the  t>etrayal  of  these  Jew»— >for  It  la  a  be- 
trayal— re5ts  on  Great  Britain.  I  accuse 
Oraat  Britain  of  complicity  in  murder,  of 
falthlwanaaa  and  loss  of  honor,  and  of  calloiia 
dUregurd  of  human  values. 


placed-p< 
diateiy       i 

the  C5<  -■•■.... 
est  of  ri  inu ■■ 


I  do  not  have  to  recall  to  you  how  the 
British  Government  In  Palestine  ttimed  away 
from  its  shores  boatloads  of  escaping  refugeea 
during  .the  height  of  Nazi  terror,  and  of  how 
theae  txwts  sank,  carrying  with  them  all  lives 
alioard.  I  do  not  have  to  recall  to  you  how 
In  1939  when  Palestine  was  the  only  haven 
of  refujfe  for  fleeing  Jews  the  British  promul- 
gated the  MaeDomild  white  paper  which 
closed  Pa'  •      i  ,  Immigration.    Nor 

do  I  have  .  that  Pale5ttne  had 

tteen  legally  and  morally  constituted  the 
homeland  of  the  Jews  by  the  Balfour  Decla- 
ration of  1917  and  reaffirmed  by  the  terms  of 
the  mandate  signed  by  52  nations  of  the 
world,  and  reaffirmed  onco  again  by  the 
Anglo-Amerlc.in  Treaty  of  1924. 

In  reliance  upon  this  mighty  promise,  the 
pioneer  Jews  reclaimed  the  land,  built  cities 
on  swamps,  redeemed  an  arid  soil,  brought 
education,  culture,  science,  and  medicine 
into  the  middle  east  for  the  benefits  of  all 
Inhabitants. 

Maybe  Britain  cannot  understand  coloniza- 
tion with  plows  and  not  with  guns — the 
British  way.  Maybe  Britain  cannot  under- 
stand colonization  without  exploitation,  land 
to  be  lived  in  and  tilled  and  husbanded  for 
those  who  would  live  on  the  land,  and  not 
for  the  moneyed  profit  of  aliaentee  landlords. 

When  public  indignation  rose  high  after 
the  war  at  the  British  colonial  policy  In  Pal- 
estine, when  the  American  ConKre<-s  in  1945 
passed  its  concurrent  resolution  demanding 
that  Palestine  be  opened  to  Jewish  immigra- 
tion, when  President  Truman,  following  the 
Harrison  report,  requested  immediate  en- 
trance of  100  000  Jews  Into  Palestine  the 
BritLsh  decided  to  do  something  to  stop  the 
growing  avalanche  of  public  protest.  The 
British  could  little  afford  after  the  Indo- 
nesian killings  and  the  riots  In  India  further 
ill  will  of  the  world.  So.  as  she  alwajrs  doe.*, 
when  f.iced  with  a  dilemma,  she  appointed 
a  committee  which  President  Truman  in 
good  faith  Joined.  The  Anclo-Amerlcan 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine  was  born 
amid  the  fears  and  doubts  of  the  people 
whose  fate  was  to  be  decided  Of  course.  In 
the  meantime,  the  British  had  sained  what 
they  hitd  sought — President  Truman's  hu- 
manitarian request  was  set  aside. 

Not  that  the  question  had  not  been  studied 
and  restudled  and  studied  ag.i!n  Both  In 
the  years  following  1917  and  within  the  pres- 
ent years  there  have  been  studies  by  the 
Mandates  Commission  by  private  and  ptibllc 
agencies  of  all  kinds.  There  are  the  Harri- 
son report,  the  Elsenhower  report  of  Walter 
C  Lowdermilk.  the  Rlfklnd  report,  and  other 
reports  too  numerous  to  mention.  N  "  '. 
expected  that  new  facts  would  bt  > 
to  light  Indeed,  not  a  single  new  f.ict  I1..8 
been  revealed  The  testlmorv  revealed  only 
what  h.irt  already  been  known,  both  by  our 
own  poiirt  m  kpr^  nnci  British  l.tgh  f)fnrinl- 
'■  '"h  got  wa«  a  breathing 
in.  crmpulwory  action. 

The  British  got  a  reprieve,  but  no  such 
rf  '  "  —  was  given  to  displaced  Jews  or  tn 
t  from  Palestine  who  hud  b»«en  de- 

r  uecl  to  get  into 

>'  f    viHa       1    have 

Ju*'  A^marn,  camp 

f"r    F'  X  .,    Ktitrra;    ■On 

the  14ih  of  Janiiarv  at  \t  murnlna  a  terrible 
crime  wiu  committed  In  cold  ijlo"d  at  the 
camp  of  e»iled  Jewish  detainees  near  Asmara 
Concentrated  fire  from  machine  guns  and 
rifl«a  woH  opened  upon  the  camp  by  Rusrcis 
without  any  reason  or  pr<r.i  ojition.  Two 
detainees  murdered.  13  wounilrd.  seversl 
serlotiRly  This  terrible  act  i«  n  direct  reMilt 
of  our  exile  creating  cond.tion*  wliirh  plnre 
us  In  a  state  of  outlaw.  All  Jewish  exiles 
detained  without  trial  Irrevocably  demand 
immediate  return  to  Palestine.  We  appeal  to 
your  conscience  for  active  Intervention  for 
our  repatriation." 

While  deportation  and  detention  continue, 
the  Anglo-American   Committee.  In  subju- 
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gation  to  British  policy,  provides  the  smcke- 
screen. 

For  Instance,  an  Interim  report  was  to  liave 
b?en  published  recommending  certain  meas- 
ures t'aat  would  bring  quicktr  relief  to  the 
Je-As  now  languishing  In  camps.  But  no 
interim  report  is  to  be  published,  no  interim 
recomn.endation  is  to  be  made  Mr  Dartley 
Crum.  Ameiican  member  of  the  committee, 
demanded  that  the  interim  report  be  pub- 
Uihed  and  said  he  would  resign  unless  such 
n-o>:t  were  made.  But  upon  Intervention 
of  f:*Jr  State  Der-artment.  Mr.  Crum.  tosether 
With  other  American  members  were  forcfd 
to  comply  With  the  British  decision.  The 
Eritish  decided  that  there  is  to  be  no  interim 
report  and  the  reason  is  readily  discernible. 
Th;  final  re:7crt  has  already  been  written  in 
V.'hltehall  Street,  we  fear 

Suave  British  dlplomncy  will  not  permit 
the  British  Foielgn  ORlce  to  say  that  it  Is 
Mddle  East  oil  that  Ih  keepins  the  Jews  rut 
cf  their  homeland.  Suave.  British  dip  omi.cy 
will  not  permit  the  British  Foreign  Off.ce  to 
say  that  their  stranglehod  on  Palestine  is 
orie  with  their  domination  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean area.  They  will  not.  mcst  certainly, 
call  this  vicious  game  with  human  pawns  by 
t  •  name  cf  "power  politics  '     They  say. 

1  .     presently.   It   is   the   Arab  question 

Let  U3.  therefore,  examine  the  Arab  question 
The  most  vociferous  objection  raised  to 
the  establi^^hment  of  the  Jewish  homeland  Is 
made  by  the  Arab  League,  a  creation  of  the 
Brit.sh  Foreign  Office  wh'ch  called  it  into 
being  and  give  its  policy.  Now.  it  is  a  bawl- 
ing baby  ftared  by  its  father— lo  its  father 
says 

Ihe  efTendl.  the  paslias.  and  the  princellnps 
pre>ume  to  be  the  spokesmen  of  the  peasant 
Arab.  Just  so  long  as  the  Arab  peasant  Is 
content  to  live  in  a  feudal  society  without 
social  and  economic  benefits,  chained  to  a 
de-ert  existence  of  privation  and  disease,  the 
effendi.  or  Arab  landowner,  can  wax  fat  and 
powerful.  Tne  Jewish  immigration  to  Pales- 
tine has  brought  a  new  social  consciousness 
to  the  Middle  East  that  threatens  their  domi- 
nation. What  the  Arab  peasant  and  worker 
knows  of  modern  soli  cultivation,  of  school- 
ing, and  of  medical  care,  he  has  learned  from 
Jev.l.%h  sources. 

It  Is  difficult  to  understand— or  is  It— why 
Britain,  who  has  suffered  so  cruelly  and  lost 
»o  much  of  Its  strength  in  fighting  a  war 
egamst  lasclsm.  should  now  encourage  the 
fascist  pattern  set  by  Arabian  -economic 
royalists  "  The  British  are  willing  to  over- 
look the  Iraqui-Moslem  revolt  against  them 
In  1941.  They  are  willing  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  Moslem  King  ibn-Saud  re- 
fused to  advance  any  help  whaU-oever  to 
Britain  at  its  most  critical  moment  with 
Rcmmels  army  They  are  even  willing  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  ex-Grand  Multi 
of  J-tuxa'em  conspired  with  Hitler  to  Nazify 
the  Middle  East  and  later  went  to  Berlin  to 
broidrajit  pro-Nazi  prnpagandn  to  his  Arabian 
fellowmen  The  English  carefully  refrained 
from  naming  the  ex-Grand  Mufti  of  Jeru- 
■alrm  a  war  criminal,  He  Is  now  In  Frsnce 
under  what  \n  termed  residential  surveillance, 
but  U  free  t<i  go  and  come  ua  he  pleases  in 
the  Parisian  fashionable  quarters  and  cafes, 
still  mouthing  hU  pro-Hitler  creed. 

Perhaps,  permitting  the  ex-Grand  Mufti 
cf  Jerusalem  to  return  to  his  country  would 
have  been  too  nugrant  a  move.  Taking  sec- 
ond choice,  however,  they  (>ermitted  his  cous- 
in Jaiial  al  Huwelnl  to  return  amid  great 
pomp  and  ceiemony  to  the  Middle  East.  Both 
the  ex  Grand  Mufti  of  Jerusalem  and  bis 
cousin  had  incited  the  Arabs  to  massacre 
and  riot  in  1929  and  1936.  Both  had  been 
pro-Nazi  throughout  the  war.  Yet.  Janal 
al  Husiteini  was  permitted  to  return  to  the 
M  ddle  East  to  continue  his  vicious  Nazi 
Ideology  and  ex-Grand  Multi  of  Jerusalem 


enjoys  the   favors  of  Parisian  society  with 
full  British  consent. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  so  curious  to  note  that 
when  Janal  al  Hiisselnl  and  Aunl  Bey  Abdul 
Hadl.  testified  t>efore  "this  most  objective" 
Anglo-American  inquiry  about  the  wartime 
association  with  Hitler  of  the  ex-Grand 
Mufti  of  Jerusalem,  stating  that  such  sup- 
port was  given  because  it  was  thought  Hitler 
mlgh*^  win.  that  this  testimony  was  omitted 
from  the  official  stenographic  transcription 
of   the    proceedings. 

The  Briti.sh  pretend  a  tender  solicitude  lor 
the  Arabs  of  Palestine,  but  that  sweet  con- 
cern is  not  directed  toward  the  peasant  who 
has  gained  so  much  from  Jewish  settlement 
that  he  has  doubled  his  population  there  In 
10  years.  It  is  rather  a  tender  regard  for  ihe 
Fascist  effendi  who  have  done  so  much  to 
cripple  allied  victory.  But.  of  course,  in  all 
fairness  to  the  British  it  must  be  noted  that 
it  is  these  Fascist  efTendl  and  princelings  who 
control  the  disposition  of  oil  deposits  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  not  the  Arab  peasant  who 
lives  a  near  slavery  existence.  Remember, 
too.  the  British  showed  no  tender  concern 
for  the  Mo.'^lems  in  Indonesia  They  mowed 
them  down  by  the  thousands 

I  think  It  is  well  to  keep  In  mind  through- 
out all  this  talk  on  the  Palestine  question 
that  all  of  Arabia  was  freed  from  Turkish 
domination  by  the  Allied  victory  In  1917  and 
that  Arab  sovereignty  only  followed  after  such 
victory,  and  that  specifically  and  legally,  by 
international  covenant,  this  tiny  land  of 
Palestine  was  exempt  for  the  stated  purpose 
of  establishing  a  Jewish  national  homeland 
therein.  That  specific  intent  was  clearly 
enunciated  and  was  emphasized  by  the  Royal 
Peel  Commission  which  stated  categorically 
that  the  Jews  »cre  in  Palestine  by  right  and 
not  on  sufferance. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  Jewish 
home  in  Palestine  cannot,  therefore,  be  said 
to  deprive  the  Arabs  of  Palestine  of  their 
sovereignty,  a  sovereignty  which  they  never 
possessed. 

Nor  does  the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  na- 
tional home  in  Palestine  mean  depriving  the 
Arabs  of  their  equal  legal  and  social,  as  well 
as  economic  rights 

When  Wilson.  Balfour.  Smuts.  Wedgewcod. 
and  Clemcnceau.  .imong  others,  approved  the 
alms  and  aspirations  of  the  Zionists,  they 
could  not  foresee  the  scourge  that  would 
descend  upon  the  Jewish  people  with  the  ar- 
rival of  naz  sm  They  knew  and  understood, 
however,  that  no  peoj  le  without  a  land, 
without  a  home  of  their  own.  could  ever  live 
In  dignity  on  an  equal  plane  anywhere  in 
the  world.  They  knew  and  understood  that 
a  people  without  a  land  had  no  voice  in 
International  debate  and  settlement,  nor 
could  they  hope  for  a  status  In  either  na- 
tional or  international  life.  They  would  be 
considered  alien  everywhere  and  th-  victims 
of  polltiCHl  perverts  There  had  i>een  no 
central  head  to  speak  »or  them  either  In 
Cvarlst  Russia  or,  at  later  came  to  be.  in 
Hitler  Germany, 

How  much  more  Irresistible  is  the  case  now, 
HZ  the  British  Latxjr  Party  put  It  before  it 
came  InU)  p')wer,  when  6,000 ,C00  Jews  lie  dead 
and  the  remaining  million  an  :  a  half  Ond 
themselves  welcome  nowhere  save  in  Pales* 
tine? 

You  may  accu*e  me  of  bslng  too  passion- 
ate a  partisan,  but  keep  in  mind  that  at  stake 
are  not  Inanimate  objects  like  the  disposal 
of  ships,  tables,  chairs,  or  gold,  but  human 
lives,  human  values,  and  human  dignity.  In 
the  face  of  these,  no  fight  can  be  too  long; 
no  voice  too  articulate.  What  happens  in 
and  with  Palestine  is  a  fair  measure  of  how 
secure  our  armed  victory  has  really  been,  and 
how  sound  the  ideals  for  which  so  many  died. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYIV.*N1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Dr.  Dan 
W.  Gilbert,  from  the  March  issue  of 
National  Republic: 

THE    TRUTH    ABOtTT   INFLATION 

|Py  Dr  Dan  W  Gllbertl 

For  more  than  5  years,  the  propagandists 
of  planned  economy  have  done  their  utmost 
to  create  in  the  public  mind  the  grossest  of 
misconceptions  regarding  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  inflation. 

Every  student  of  history,  every  oliserver  of 
the  present-day  world,  knows  the  misery 
which  comes  upon  a  people  in  the  wake  of 
inflation  Every  intelligent,  patriotic  Amer- 
ican wishes  to  do  wliat  he  can  to  help  his 
country  to  escape  from  the  encircling  plague 
of  this  meance  to  postwar  stability  which 
already  has  devastated  China  and  most  of 
the  nations  of  Lurope. 

However,  the  propagandists  of  planned 
economy  are  deliberately  e.xpioitlng  the 
peoples  well-founded  fear  of  Inflation  to 
entrench  themselves  .n  power  and  to  advance 
their  own  revolutionary  program.  Whenever 
Congress  makes  a  move  to  dismantle  the 
bloated  wartime  bureaucracies,  whenever 
Congress  considers  the  lifting  of  the  extraor- 
dinary wartime  controls  which  made  the 
planners  virtual  masters  of  the  American 
people,  the  administration  rcaremongers 
raise  a  hue  and  cry  over  the  peril  of  Inflation. 
By  raising  the  bogey  of  inflation,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  bureaucratic  planners  hope  to 
freeze  America  permanently  into  the  mold  of 
a  managed  economy,  under  which  prices, 
profits,  wages,  and  every  aspect  of  the  na- 
tional economy  will  be  subjected  to  political 
regimentation.  When  the  war  came  to  a 
close,  the  President  did  relax  some  of  the 
bureaucratic  controls,  while  directing  the 
elimination  of  others  entirely.  But  only  re- 
cently a  number  of  them  were  put  back  Into 
eflect.  Specifically,  in  the  case  of  housing, 
bureaucratic  control  was  no  sooner  lifted 
than  it  was  clamped  down  again  upon  the 
whole  building  industry 

Now.  Inflation  is  a  very  simple  process  to 
understand  It  has  happened  so  often,  under 
BO  many  circumstances.  In  so  many  coun- 
tries, that  no  one  should  be  in  doubt  as  to 
what  produces  it  and  how  it  may  be  pre- 
vented. Once  inflation  is  understood.  It  »je- 
comes  clear  that,  so  far  from  operating  to 
control  or  preclude  inflation,  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  and  system  of  regimentation  are 
the  strongest  forces  operating  to  advance  the 
process. 

Inflation  Inevitably  occurs  when  purchas- 
ing fv.wer  exceeds  the  amount  of  purchasatalo 
Kooda  in  the  open  market  When  the  people 
have  more  money  with  which  to  buy  things 
than  there  are  things  to  buy.  then  competi- 
tive bidding  occurs  and  prices  skyrocket. 

Let  us  take  a  simple  example.  Suppose 
the  people  have  a  hundred  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  purchasing  power,  but  there  are 
available  only  $70 .000  000 .COO  worth  of  things 
to  buy.  There  will  not  be  enough  goods  to 
go  around  to  satisfy  everyone  who  has  money 
to  spend  and  the  desire  to  spend  It.  The 
result  will  be  competitive  bidding  for  the 
available  merchandise,  with  an  inevlUble 
elevation  of  prices. 
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Increasing     of     the     national 

s    a    simple    formula    for    setting    In- 

ry  forces  in  m^  t\  ;;      V  ••  Nation 

U['on    the    'lifpre^sio:;  i   of  de- 

"  in  1933.  the  New  Dealers  deliberately 

ed    an    Increased    national    debt   as   a 

of   Increasing  purcha-^ing   power  and 

Ing  a  rise  in  prices  which  was  officially 

"controlled  Inflation."     We  shall  not 

r   the    merits   oX   that   program   now. 

e   ptiint   is  simply   this:  The  original 

It    Sew   Dealers   decided   prices   were 

and    they  deliberately   elevated    the 

debt  to  create  a  price  hike. 

the    Truman    New    Dealers    admit 

ices  are  threatening  to  go  too  high, 

work  Incessantly  to  create  pressures 

them  higher.     It  would  be  dilBcult 

of  a  more  thoroughly  .ary 

e  'han   the  Presldenis  r«  .,da- 

r  .R  unemployment   compen- 

t<j  prefer  to  leaf  for  6  months 

than  take  the  jobe  which  are  freely 

t^ndantly  cfff  red  in  the  want  advertise- 

of  every  newspaper  which  they  chance 

I  up. 

threatei»  becauae  money  Is  plen- 
gcods  are  scarce      Yet.  to  increase 
nfotpeasation  of  those  who  prefer  idle- 
Inactlvity  can  only  result  In  mak- 
more   plentiful,   whUe   goods  re- 
s  scarce  as  they  are  now 
Prestdent  has  recomreended  a  15.000- 
loan   to  Britain      Obviously.  Britain 
nt    the   5   bUliuns   In   gold;    she 
the  money   In  goods      If  the  loan   Is 
Great   Brium  will  be  presented 
•5.000.000.000     worth     of     purchasing 
which  will  come  Into  direct  competl- 
ith    the    saved-up    pmrchaslng    power 
American  peopl«.     The  more   money 
FVderal    Government    loans,    the    more 
ng   power   will    be  created   to  ccm- 
1  or    the   limited    supply    ot   available 
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the  artmclal  Increase  of  purchase 
there  la  anther  way  whereby  In- 
to promoted.    That  to  to  decrease  pro- 
If  the  supply  of  goods  in  circula- 
Iriascrsased.  the  inflationary  tSect  is  tha 


same  as  though  the  amount  of  money  In  cir- 
culation  were   Increased. 

While  spreading  a  vast  propaganda  about 
the  maintenance  of  price  ceilings,  the 
OPA  and  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy have  In  many  cases  so  crippled  and 
hampered  prrduction  that  new  Inflationary 
pressures  have  been  created  Of  course,  the 
OPA  bailyhpo  abcut  keeping  the  lid  on 
prices  must  be  realistically  discounted.  It 
means  nothing  for  the  bureaucrats  to  crow 
about  keeping  down  the  price  oi  butter 
If — as  occurred  around  Christmastime — 
there  was  none  to  be  had  In  legitimate 
grocery  stores,  while  patrons  cf  the  black 
market  were  paying  91  a  pound  and  up 

All  honest  and  patriotic  dtlzens  deplore 
the  black  market.  The  bureaucrats  may  act 
as  though  they  did  not  know  that  it  existed, 
but  It  Is  folly  to  talk  about  blocking  Infla- 
tion when  the  black  market,  with  its  out- 
landish prices.  Is  t>c>cmlng  as  It  undeniably  to 
In  many  sections  of  the  Nation  today. 

Two  things  happen  when  prices  are  artl- 
flcliiliy  depressed  below  the  cjst  of  produc- 
tion plus  a  fair  prcflt.  The  black  market 
comes  into  existence,  no  matter  how  strongly 
It  may  be  deplcred.  Producers  are  discour- 
aged from  expanding  their  operations.  Too 
rigidly  ccntrclled  price  ceUinps  sometimes 
defeat  their  own  purpciC.  It  to  possible 
that  a  5-cent-per-pound  Increase  In  price 
to  the  producer  would  have  encouraged 
■men  to  increase  their  herds  (rather 
killing  off  their  less  productive  cows. 
a.s  n-.any  have  done  durlni:  the  reign  of  the 
OP.'Vi — it  Is  entirely  pcssit'.e  that  a  small 
Increase  In  the  price  of  buttcrfat  would  have 
Increased  totp.1  production,  so  that  the  con- 
dition cf  artlflcinl  scarcltv  which  expressed 
Itself  In  the  widespread  tl-a-pound  "black 
market  In  butter"  might  never  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  develop 

No  fiir  observer  will  deny  that  some  of  the 
c  Imposed    by    the    Washington    bu- 

r-  y    during    the    war    may    have    been 

necessary  and  beneficial  In  the  long  run. 
But.  to  state  it  mildly,  the  case  for  continu- 
ing these  bureaucratic  contrcto  has  not  been 
proved.  It  Is  scxucely  less  than  ridiculous 
for  the  bureaucrats  to  pose  as  "guardians 
of  the  Republic  from  the  peril  of  Inflation." 
when  the  simple  facts  are  that  the  strongest 
pres-sures  toward  inflation  derive  from  the 
policies  of  the  present  administration.  The 
W.i$li;r,cton  fcureaucracy  Is  promoting  the 
forces  of  reckless  inflation  from  both  ends: 
by  artificially  Increasing  purchasing  power 
through  enlarging  the  national  debt  need- 
lessly and  wantonly,  and  by  hampering  pro- 
duction through  bureaucratic  interference 
with  free  enterprise. 

In  addition,  and  finally,  the  bureaucrats 
have  encouraged  union  leaders  to  reach  for 
hitrher  wages.  Despite  empty  assurances  to 
the  contrary  offered  by  the  bureaucrats,  the 
drive  for  higher  wages  will  ultimately  be  re- 
flected in  a  rise  in  prices  proportionate  to 
whatever  Increase  In  wages  to  finally  achieved. 

The  hoctjs-pocus  propaganda  of  the  bu- 
reaucrats, in  which  they  prtsent  themselves 
as  "saviors  of  the  Nation  from  Inflation  ' 
which  they  themselves  have  promoted,  to  on 
a  par  with  the  activity  of  the  mischievous 
boy  who  starts  a  fire  and  then  rushes  to  turn 
In  the  alarm  In  order  that  be  may  pose  as  a 
small-town  hero. 

The  bureaucratic  propaganda  endeavors  to 
put  thto  choice  before  the  American  people: 
Which  will  yru  have — inflation  or  perma- 
nent tniresucratlc  control?' 

The  Intelligent  American's  aruwer  to: 
Neither. 

Bureaucratic  control  to  the  most  Insldlotu 
promoter  of  Inflation. 

The  only  safeguard  against  Inflation  to  a 
forthright  return  to  free  enterprise. 

Th'  sooner  the  American  people  come  to 
realize  this  truth,  the  better  ofl  they  will  be. 
and  the  safer  this  country  will  be  for  thoaa 
who  wish  lo  keep  America  a  land  of  liberty. 


Chester  Bowles'  Blind  Spots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

OF   IIXINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  5  lleoislalive  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5».  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS  Mr.  Pre.sident.  Mr. 
Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser  has  written  a 
most  in*  *  2  serir.s  of  articles  en- 
titled '\  ;  Bowies'  Blind  Spots," 
which  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Herald 
American.  I  present  the  first  three  ar- 
ticles and  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chester  Bowles    Blind  Spots 

(At  this  time,  when  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration, with  Chester  Bowles  as  the  spear- 
head of  the  agitation  Is  asking  Congress  to 
continue  for  another  year  after  June  30.  the 
wartime  regimentation  of  the  Nation  s  busi- 
ness. Mr  Rukeyser.  economic  commentator 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers.  In  this  series  of 
six  articles,  of  which  this  Is  the  first,  audits 
the  premises  on  which  the  retrogressive  po- 
litical program  Is  based — The  Editor  ) 
(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 

Chester  Bowies  stands  high  in  popularity 
polls  because  he  seductively  offers — In  the 
spirit  of  blue  sky  — the  unattainable  With- 
out correspondingly  raising  the  sellin«  price, 
he  proposes  to  increase  the  pay  received  by 
the  worker  from  the  customer  for  a  given 
amount  of   work. 

This  purported  miracle  supp<'sedly  Is  to  be 
achieved  by  squeezing  the  employer,  who  Is 
only  the  go-between.  Tills  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  reducing  allocations  of  those  re- 
ceipts from  the  customer  which  at  present 
go  to  meet  costs  other  than  direct  labor  pay- 
ments. These  other  costs  include  taxes, 
profit  (which  to  really  a  payment  for  the  u^e 
of  the  tools),  and  depreciation  and  obso- 
lescence, which  record  the  cost  of  the  wear- 
ing out  of  the  tools. 

But  Mr  Bowles  fundamental  error  Is  In 
failure  to  understand  that  workers.  In  terms 
of  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  national 
economy  as  a  whole,  are  already  receiving  all 
the  receipts,  which  are  cleared  through  cor- 
porations, and  other  go-betweens. 

Seme  of  these  receipts  are  directly  paid  out 
by  the  employer  to  his  otiii  workers  as  wages 
and  salaries.  That  of  course  is  the  imme- 
diately visible  labor  cost,  of  which  Mr  Bowles 
and  pressure  group  agitators  are  fully  aware. 

But  the  fundamental  oversight  by  the 
snafu  school  of  economics,  is  the  failure  to 
recot  It  the  other  elements  of  cost,  in- 

due: .  s,  the  cost  of  goods  and  services 

purchased  irom  others,  the  wearing  out  of 
the  tools  and  payment  fcr  Uie  use  of  the 
tools  are  mere  temporary  clearing  entries  on 
the  national  ledger,  which  are  In  the  final 
analysis  fully  expended  to  workers  In  ex- 
change fur  human  services. 

The  fact  Is  that  Government  In  turn  uses 
the  tax  revenues  to  hire  clerks  and  to  buy 
goods.  Other  sums  paid  to  suppliers  for 
goods  snu  services  are  likewise  ultimately  ex- 
pended In  labor  payments. 

Similarly  reserves  for  the  wearing  out  of 
tools  are  spent  for  services  In  replacing  pro- 
ductive machinery.  By  the  same  token,  the 
payments  to  owners  are  used  to  acquire  prod- 
ucts of  which  the  coat  is  payment  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  human   energy. 

Therefore  since  workers  already  get  100 
percent  of  the  receipts,  only  confusion  re- 
sults   from    bonebead    economic    planning 
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based  on  the  delusion  that  workers  could  get 
a  still  larger  slice  of  the  pie.  If  funds  are 
arbitrarily  transferred  directly  to  workers  to 
the  neglect  of  other  elements  of  costs,  the 
result  would  be  only  to  alter  the  channels 
through  which  payments  are  made  to  work- 
ers. Such  procedure  would  not  increase  the 
total  payments  to  workers. 

Such  shifts  and  diversions,  however,  would 
upset  the  balance  between  production  goods 
(tools)  and  comfort  goods  (consumer  Items) 
and  thus  kill  the  goose  which  lays  the  golden 
eggs  of  prosperity 


Chester    Bowles'    Blind    Spots 


II 
(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 
The  Nation-wide  Indu-strlal  slow  down  re- 
sults   from    bureaucratic    Interference    with 
the  realistic  effort  of   business  managers  to 
brln?  selling  prices  into  balance  with  costs. 
There  appears  to  be  a  strong  political  im- 
pulse to  hide  from  the  public  view  the  fact 
that  costs  have  risen  sharply 

In  the  existing  higher  costs  are  the  effects 
of  a  politically  stimulated  high-wage  policy. 
As  the  number  one  buyer  of  goods  during 
the  war,  the  Government  accumulated  debt 
proportionate  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  and 
sellinc  pi  ices  of  goods  Workers  on  the  aver- 
age received  at  least  $1,000  more  per  year 
than  In  1939.  an  advance  of  about  83  percent. 
In  order  to  finance  acqtiisition  of  war 
goods  entailing  these  higher  costs,  the  Gov- 
ernment found  It  necessary  to  pay  for  75 
percent  of  the  rise  In  the  prices  of  purchased 
supply  with  borrowed  funds. 

As  a  result  the  Federal  debt  rose  Irom 
$34  900.000.000  In  1939  to  $278,000,000,000. 
In  order  to  float  'such  an  unprecedentcdly 
lan;e  public  debt,  the  Government  had  to 
depend  heavily  on  the  banks  When  the 
commercial  banks  buy  Government  obliga- 
tions, there  is  not  only  an  expansion  in  the 
Federal  debt  but  an  ecjulvalent  rise  In  the 
total  money  supply,  especially  of  bank  de- 
posit currency.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Individual  citizens  or  nonbanklng  institu- 
tions, including  Insurance  companies  and 
.savings  associations,  acquire  new  govern- 
mental obligations,  while  there  Is  an  increase 
In  the  Federal  debt,  there  to  no  Increment  In 
the  monev  and  credit  supply 

As  a  result  of  the  Impact  of  governmental 
wage,  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  on  the  na- 
tional economy,  there  has  been  an  increase 
In  the  money  supply  from  $65,000,000,000  In 
1939  to  upwards  of  $175,000,000,000. 

Thus  it  is  superficial  for  Mr.  Bowles  to  Im- 
ply that  the  inflationary  pressures  spring 
Bp'ontaneously  from  speculative  fever,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  selflsluiess  of  businessmen,  on 
the  other.  Political  acts,  policies  and  deci- 
sions have  set  In  motion  the  causative  fac- 
tors which  underlie  the  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. Tliere  appears  to  be  political  reluc- 
tance to  uncover  the  realities  and  face  the 
day  of  reckoning, 

(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 
The  enthusiasm  at  Washington  for  boost- 
ing money  wages  still  further  hihges  on  the 
mistaken  belief  money  payments  are  Identi- 
cal with  purchasing  power. 

If  this  Illusive  assumption  were  correct. 
the  country  with  the  greatest  printing  press 
capacity  would  have  the  largest  buying 
power  Contemporary  tests  have  again  been 
made  of  this  fallacious  theory,  and  In  parts 
of  Europe  money  has  become  so  depreciated 
that  packs  of  cigarettes  have  become  more 
acceptable  than  legal  tender  as  a  standard  of 
value  and  a  medium  of  exchange. 

Genuine  purchasing  power  Is  the  exchange 
value  of  what  one  worker  produces  to  trade 
through  the  businessman  as  go-between  fcr 
the  specialized  production  of  another  worker. 

Prom  thto  viewpoint.  It  becomes  self  evi- 
dent that  material   well-being   depends  on 


productivity — not  on  seductive  schemes  for 
Inflating  the  cvirrency,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  on  the  other.  If 
the  money  wages  of  all  worliers  were  lifted 
100  percent  overnight,  the  exchange  ratios 
would  be  unchanged,  and  the  chief  effect  on 
current  exchanges  would  be  arbitrarily  to 
call  one  dollar's  worth  of  goods  two  dollars' 
worth.  Incidentally.  ;uch  an  arbitrary  mark- 
up of  the  price  of  existing  goods  would  de- 
preciate the  real  value  of  all  money  sav- 
ings, as  evidenced  by  life  insurance,  high- 
grade  bonds,  and  savings  deposits. 

Higher  living  standards  result  from  in- 
creased output.  In  order  to  produce  sub- 
stantially more  than  in  the  past,  the  human 
worker  requires  the  assistance  of  increased 
mechanical  energy  (horsepower)  and  more 
and  better  tools.  These  are  supplied  in  a  iree 
competitive  economic  society  out  of  the  sav- 
in?? of  thrifty  persons  who  have  EUSlcient 
self-dlECipline  to  spend  each  year  somewhat 
less  than  they  earn. 

Thus,  it  Government  interference  weakens 
the  incentives  to  save,  It  thereby  thwarts  the 
benign  process  which  provides  workers  with 
more  and  better  things  In  exchange  for  a 
weeks  work. 


Pearls  From  the  Congressional  Mail- 
Washing  Machines  for  Russia 


"I  know  It's  hard  to  believe."  said  Csss. 
visiting  Seattle,  'but  Army  transports  have 
been  flying  washing  machines  to  Russia  for 
2  years.  I've  been  trying  to  get  one  for  my 
family  ever  since  the  war  l}egan. 

'Each  tr:insport  carries  20  machines,  and 
with  many  planes  leaving  daily,  Russia  prob- 
ably has  more  washing  machines  than  the 
United  States. 

"A  funny  thing  about  wtshlng  machines 
In  Russia  is  that  they  haven't  electricity  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  to  run  them  with." 

Cass,  owner  of  the  Alaska  Market  Co.,  In 
Fairbauks.  arrived  In  Seattle  on  a  6-week 
buying  trip.  This  Is.  his  first  trip  "outside" 
In  15  months. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    ICiHO 

IN  THE  HOUa:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
the  talk  about  Russia  and  reports  of 
Army  extravagance  it  was  disconcerting 
to  receive  a  letter  containing  a  press  re- 
port of  the  Army  liberality  in  supplying 
and  transporting  washing  machines  to 
Russia  by  air.  This  report  was  promptly 
taken  up  witrh  the  Army  Air  Corps  and 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  of  explanation. 

The  letter  and  report  with  General 
Spaatz'  explanation  is  inserted  here: 

Wall.\ce  Supplt  Co.,  Ltd., 
Wallace.  Idaho,  March  23.  1946. 
To  the  Honorable  Comptcn  1.  White, 
Representative  from  Idaho, 

Wa.'-hington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mh.  WHnr:  I  enclose  herewith  an 
exact  copy  of  an  article  appearing  In  the 
March  Issue  of  the  Northwest  War  Surplus 
Advisor,  a  Seattle,  Wash.,  publication  which 
we  have  been  receiving  for  several  months 
and  which  we  regard  as  a  reliable  source  of 
news  of  interest  to  cur  business 

If  this  article  Is  true.  It  Is,  Indeed,  a  sad 
commentary  on  our  national  administration 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  taxpayer  and  small 
business  concern.  My  company  has  received 
exactly  three  new  electric  washing  machines 
in  the  last  5  years. 

If  it  Is  not  true,  then  It  is  high  time  such 
misleading  Items  should  be  stopped  and 
those  responsible  for  them  punished. 

In  either  case  the  writer,  along  with  other 
local    merchants,   feels   that   the    matter   Is 
worthy  of  your  Investigation. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Wallace  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 
By  R.  T.  Strachan. 

WASHFRS    TO    IVAN— RAZZBERRIES    TO    NEEDY 
UNrrED    STATES    HOMES 

There  may  be  a  washing-machine  shortage 
in  Seattle,  but,  according  to  Oliver  M.  Cass. 
Of  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  "the  Army  Is  seeing  to 
It  that  there  isut  such  a  shortage  In  Russia." 


House  of   Repkesei^tatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  March  29.  194S. 
Mr.  R    T.  Etsachan. 

Wallace  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.. 

Wallace.  Idaho. 

DrAR  Mr.  Strachan;  With  the  many  Irregu- 
larit.es  being  reported  concerning  the  Army's 
operations  in  using  the  Army  facilities  to 
move  unnecessary  material  Into  the  Orient, 
I  am  glad  to  have  the  repwrt  made  with  your 
letter  of  March  23 

As  yru  know  statements  of  this  kind  should 
be  verified  before  they  are  given  wide  pub- 
licity, and  the  idea  comts  to  mind  that 
there  may  be  a  very  urgent  need  for  wash- 
ing machines  for  the  laundering  of  clothing 
of  the  personnel  of  our  armed  forces  in  the 
backward  and  sparsely  settled  countries 
bordering  on  Russia. 

That  the  Army  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  explain  the  matter,  I  dictated  the  report 
to  the  secretary  of  General  Spaatz.  bead  of 
the   Army   Air  Corps. 

Unless  there  Is  a  definite  and  satisfactory 
explanation  I  propose  to  air  the  whole  thing 
in  the  CoNCHESSioN.AL  Record.  1  feel  it  Is 
high  lime  the  Army  be  brought  to  account 
for  such  abuses  as  reported  here,  and  I  cer- 
tainly welcome  any  information  which  may 
be  made  available  In  an  effort  to  correct  such 
irregularities. 

I  desire  to  take  this  occasion  to  commend 
your  fine  patriotism  in  taking  the  action  you 
have  taken  in  this  case. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Compton  I.  Whits, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HE'DaUARTERS.  ARMT    AIR  FORCES, 

Washington.  April  2,  1946. 
Hon.  Compton  I.  White. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  White:  I  understand  that  ycu 
called  my  office  by  telephone  late  Thursday 
afternoon  and  dictated  the  following  message 
to  m.y  secretary: 

"There  may  be  a  washing-machine  short- 
age in  Seattle,  but  according  to  Oliver  M. 
Cass.  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  'the  Army  Is  seeing 
to  it  that  there  is  no  such  shortage  In 
Russia.  I  know  it  Is  hard  to  believe.'  said 
Cass,  visiting  Seattle,  'but  Army  transports 
have  been  flying  washing  machines  to  Russia 
for  2  years.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  one 
for  my  family  since  the  war  began.' 

"  'Each  transport  carries  20  machines,  and 
with  many  planes  leaving  daily,  Russia  prob- 
ably has  more  washing  machines  than  the 
United  States.  A  funny  thing  about  wash- 
ing machines  In  Russia  is  that  they  haven't 
electricity  In  most  parts  of  the  country  to 
run  them  with.'  " 

It  is  my  understanding  also  that  you  asked 
the  Air  Forces  to  comment  and  endeavor  to 
explain  the  above.  These  comments  fol- 
low : 

The  Air  Forces  did  not  purchase  or  trans- 
fer uiider  terms  cl  lend-lease  or  In  any  other 
manner  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  any  washing  ma- 
chines. I  have  been  Informally  advised  also 
that  the  above  holds  true  Insofar  as  Army 
SBrvlce  Forces,  the  Department  of  SUte.  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  are  concerned. 
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Army  Air  Forces  did  furnish   under 
of  lend-lea»«  many  aircraft,  a  num- 
hlch   were  of  the  cargo  type.      The 
of  the«e  aircraft  were  turned  over 
crewa  at  Fairbanks.  Alaska.     These 
were  most  generally  Inaded  with  mts- 
supplle«  destined  for  Russia.     The 
under  which  these  supplies  moved 
established    and    administered    by    the 
ns       As  you  know,  the  Russians  were 
lositlon  to  purcha«e  many  Items  In  this 
ry  direct  and   not  through   lend-lease, 
you    may    recall,    washing    machines 
the  war  were  in  the  category  of 
Items  but  were  not  rationed.      It  Is 
ly  possible  that  the  Russians  by  their 
Tieans  were  able  to  make  purchases  vi 
n  quantities 

there  was  no  prohibition  on  the  Rus- 
themselves  buying  washing  machines, 
nee  the  Russians  established  the  priur- 
.,T\  the  transportation  of  Russian-owned 
and    supplies   destined    to    their 
.  and  since  the  Russians  ferried  the 
nes    out    of    Fairbanks    with    Russian 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  a  certain 
Ity    of   washing   machines    was    trans- 
to  Russia.      I  contend,  however,  that 
.  irmy  Air  Forces  should  be  held  blame- 
tor    any   existing    shortage    of    washing 
ines  In  Seattle.  Wash. 
Sincerely, 

Carl  Spaatz. 
General.  United  State.t  Army, 
mmandmg  General.  Army  Atr  Forces. 
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Coniribudon  of  Motion-Picture  Indnstry 
to  Charitable  Projects 
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or  Nrw  TORK 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVIS 


Friday.  April  5.  1946 


BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rtcoro.  I  include  the  foU 
lowirg  letter: 

CovcKCSs  or  THK  UirnxD  St.^tis. 

HotTSB    or    RxmCSKNTATTVIS. 

Wa.^hington.  D.  C  ,  AprU  5,  1946. 
dHAXLim  P   SKotnus. 
Jfmencan  Cancer  Society. 
Motion  Picture  Diimiow. 

Nev  York.  N.  T, 
DM*  Ma    SKotntAs:  My  attention  has  been 
to  the  comment   in   the  World  Tele- 
of  April  3    in  the  coluoui  headed  *~roo 
is    enuugh  "    and    as    one    who    has 
and    applauded    the   splendid    con- 
on    of    the    motion-picture    Industry 
the  success  of  all  torts  of  flnanctat 
gns  during  the  jMst  few  years.  I  feel 
to  take  sharp  issue  with  the  aentl- 
iprwecrt  therein. 
ips  I  am  prejudiced  by  the  fact  that 
honorary  chairman  of  the  drive  for  the 
fund   in  Orange  County.  N.  T..  and 
background     of     Interest     In     all 
of  efforu  of  this  nature   In   my  own 
ty  for  the  past  qxjarter  of  a  century 
the  other  hand.   I  am  a  moviegoer 
and  suspect  that  In  the  course  of  a 
meet    more    ruu-of-the-mlU    theater 
than    the    average    New    York    City 
olUiMmat.     Furthermore,  if  any- 
entitled  to  escape  from  solicitations  of 
liature  it  should  be  the  people  who  have 
lotng  the  spade  work  in  these  moncj- 
efforts  and  many  of  whom  I  kagw 
II.     Tet.  I  have  never  heard  a  word 
cniriplatnt  tram  any  of   them  who  haye 


n  y 


been  subjected  to  what  the  writer  calls 
"genteel  blackmail"  right  on  top  of  a  day 
•p«>nt  exclusively  in  fund-raising  efforts. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  columnist  sadly 
underestimates  the  desire  of  mcst  Americans 
to  participate  In  forward-looking  projects  of 
this  nature.  We  all  read  the  newspapera. 
We  all  know  that  we  are  enjoying  a  degree  of 
proeperity  unequaled  anywhere  else  In  the 
world  The  people  with  whom  1  am  In  con- 
tact feel  more  comfortable  about  the  pleas- 
ures which  they  are  able  to  enjoy,  such  as 
movie  going,  when  they  have  been  able  to 
mix  In  with  their  pleasure  an  occasional  bit 
of  unselfish  giving  toward  the  relief  of  those 
who  are  less  fortunate. 

I  am  Informed  that  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  motion-picture  exhibitors  and  of  their 
patrons  have  raised  In  the  past  4  years  or  so 
well  over  $46,000,000  for  purely  charitable 
projects,  leaving  out  of  consideration  entirely 
the  help  given  the  war-bend  campaigns.  I 
have  faith  enough  to  believe  that  the  ex- 
hibitors and  those  who  attended  their  thea- 
ters are  proud  of  this  result,  are  anxloxis  to 
maintain  this  splendid  record,  and  will  not 
be  deterred  by  the  use  of  adjectives  such  as 
those  employed  In  the  World  Telegram  story. 

It  wHl  be  a  sad  day  for  this  country  when 
the  frame  of  mind  demonstrated  by  the 
author  of  this  article  becomes  typical  of  any 
substantial  number  of  American  citizens. 

Fbr  my  part,  although  my  leisure  time  has 
been  much  restricted  by  my  service  in  Con- 
gress I  shall  make  a  special  effort  to  attend 
seme  motlon-p-.cture  theater  during  E.ister 
week  for  the  purpose,  among  other  thitigs.  of 
playing  some  small  part  In  giving  the  cancer 
fund  a  huge  boost,  which  Is  bound  to  result 
from  the  cooperation  of  the  motion-picture 
exhibitors  and  their  patrons.  Far  from  spoil- 
ing the  evening  for  me.  such  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  will  increase  my  enjoyment  of 
the  entertainment  which  wUi  have  been  pre- 
pared for  me 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  W  Btntrrt. 


Hospitalization  for  Disabled  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  letter  today  from  Mr.  Straude 
E.  Wiseman,  president  of  Victors  Adjust- 
ment Organization,  Inc..  in  which  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  great  need  for 
veterans'  hospitals  and  hospital  beds  for 
our  disabled  veterans.  This  problem  is 
an  outstanding  one.  and  since  Congress 
has  made  the  necessary  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  additional  hos- 
pitals and  extensions,  it  is  highly  ap- 
propriate for  some  question  to  he  raised 
upon  this  very  subject. 

While  great  difBculties  have  l>een  ex- 
perienced in  the  effort  to  secure  addi- 
tional hospitals  and  space  for  our  dis- 
abled veterans,  some  of  which  can  be 
attributed,  directly,  to  work  stoppages — 
yet.  it  would  appear  that  our  people 
would  go  forward  for  our  veterans,  re- 
gardless of  their  own  ambitions  and 
desires — and  get  these  hospitals  and 
cxienstoos  completed  in  order  that  the 
aufl^iluf  of  our  veterans  may  be  given 
immediate  attention.  However,  I  do 
know  that  Mr.  Wiseman,  a  veteran  of 


World  War  I.  is  deeply  Interested  In  our 
veterans,  and  it  Is  his  desire  that  our  dis- 
abled veterans  be  cared  for.  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  purpose  we  need 
hospital-s  and  beds,  wt  need  hospital 
equipment  and  experienced  doctors,  and 
we  need  nurses  and  experienced  sur- 
geons, and  we  do  need  mm  with  the  will 
and  determination  to  po  forward  and 
make  progress  in  this  field,  all  to  the  end 
that  the  suffering  and  distre.'^s  of  the  vet- 
erans may  be  relieved  insofar  as  it  is 
possible  to  extend  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  veterans  of  World 
War  II.  and  those  veterans  of  World  War 
I  who  need  care  and  attention,  in  large 
numbers  need  hospitalization.  It  is  the 
desire  of  all  those  who.se  sympathies  go 
out  to  our  veterans  that  they  have  the 
best  of  care  and  attention,  and  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  hospitalization 
when  needed.  We  mu^t  not  turn  our 
backs  upon  our  veterans — they  fought 
the  good  fight,  and  now  it  is  our  turn  to 
flght  for  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  the  letter  which  I  have  just 
received,  and  to  which  reference  is  made, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Victors  Aojcstment  Ofcanization.  Inc.. 

Setc  Albany.  Ind..  April  5,  1946. 
Hon   Raymond  S  SnuNcra. 

Member  of  Congress,  fteic  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 
DiAR  CoNcacssMAN  SvRiNcrR:  Since  so 
many  people  are  sufferlni?  from  a  political 
psychosis  at  this  time,  I  believe  you  will  be 
Interested  in  analyzing  the  following  article 
which  I  am  releasing  today  in  anniversary 
of  April  6.  1917: 

TES.  Wl  UAVX  NO  HOSPITALS 

Someone  speaking  for  the  White  House 
•ay.<«:  "The  facilities  for  hospitalization  of 
veterans  are  to  be  Increased  substantially 
and  the  Veterann"  Administration  plans  to 
Increase  Its  bed  capacity  by  40.000  to  50  OCO 
beds  during  the  next  3  years  " 

I  wish  that  White  House  could  speak  for 
Itself,  as  there  would  be  a  different  story 
running  like  this,  "rm  amaeed.  and  oh.  what 
defeats  I  needs  must  suffer.  Think  of  It 
with  nearly  20000000  veterans  of  our  wars' 
knowing  that  I  exist,  and  so  many  of  them 
having  seen  me  In  all  my  splendor,  they  must 
be  told  that  even  these  few  beds  are  still 
on  order  The  Orst  418  up  for  contract  at 
Providence.  R.  I .  went  on  a  sit-down  strike 
Not  a  single  bidder:  OPA  did  the  trick  Its 
true,  there  are  the  Army  and  Navy  hospitals 
that  President  Roosevelt  said  wi  uld  be  sur- 
plus that  we  could  use.  but  the  Army  and 
Navy  alwnys  takes  the  be.<=t  and  the  others 
out  in  the  sticks  are  too  far  awav  from  the 
specialists.  I  hear.  Who  are  these  speclel- 
Ists:  are  they  the  tame  specialists  that  let 
so  many  of  our  young  people  die  with  coro- 
nary thrombosis,  cancer,  tuberculosis,  fill  the 
people  full  of  sedatives,  obstruct  Kenny  treat- 
ments and  all  others,  unless  some  promoter 
gives  them  the  green  light?  Why  all  this 
flght  in  the  Senate  about  treatment  for 
everybrdy.  the  drives:  March  of  Dimes,  cancer 
control,  tuberculosis  seals.  National  Health 
Council,  physicians'  committees,  and  all  s^ch 
and  none  of  them  for  the  prevention  of 
health  fallvres  of  our  victors,  the  nrst  charge 
of  the  Nation,  but  on  the  contrary,  condu- 
cive to  health  complications?  I  wish  we 
could  quit  using  veterans  as  political  foot- 
balls: Ive  always  fought  that.  Another  thing. 
I  dont  like  the  idea  of  segregating  them 
either,  as  they  are  planning.  Those  sections 
known  as  Wyatt-La  for  the  brown  eyes, 
Chagrin-La  for  the  blue  eyes.  Chaoa-La  for 
the  black  eyes.  Crlsls-La  for  the  colored,  and 
8ham-greed-La  for  the  freckled  faced,     if 
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this  goes  over  I'm  sunk   In  the  deluge,  for 
then    the  Pegler   prediction   will   come  true, 
•the  freckled  will  take  over.'     Victors  of  cur 
wars   should   be   free   to   live  on   Hog   Island 
in  New  York  or  at  Hcgtown  In  Indiana  in 
their  own  new  hou.^e,  or  own  remodeled  eld 
house,  of   their  own   designing.     In    fact,   a 
lot  of  them,  in  the  rock  pens  and  fox  holes, 
during  the  war  said  they  would  be  satisfied 
to  live  in  their  own  chicken  or  hog  house. 
Mayke   that's   where   the   hospital    beds   are 
planned  to  be  set  up     They  would  be  better 
than  park  benches  when  winter  comes.     By 
the   way.   when   do   we  get   those   new   post 
offices  and  rivers  and  harbors  for  the  pork- 
barrel  wealth  promoters?     Don't  you  think 
that  I  have  a  right  to  think?     I  think  Im 
tired.     I  want  to  take  It  easy.     Where  are 
the  organized  victors  of  this  war?     Who  is 
to  represent  them?     I  suggest  the  Congress 
Instead   of   the   bureaucrats.     Come  up   and 
see  me  some  time.     I  am  the  White  Hotise." 
Thank  you.  Judge,  for  telling  the  Congress 
and  the  world  how  the  people  In  Richmond, 
Ind..  are  solving  the  housing  problem  brought 
on  during  the  doling  thirties  to  usher  in  the 
disintegrating  forties. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Straude  E.  Wiseman. 

President  ajid  National  Director. 
Victors  Adjustment  Organization,  Inc. 


Price  Ceilings  on  Existing  Homes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LUTHER  PATRICK 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  specula- 
tion in  real  estate.  This  bears  no  re- 
flection upon  the  fine,  ethical  real-estate 
dealers  in  the  United  States.  A  desper- 
ate search  is  going  on  now  all  over 
the  country  by  veterans  who  need  a 
place  for  their  families  to  live.  Spec- 
ulators today  are  gouging  both  buyers 
and  sellers  of  houses,  veterans  as  well 
as  all  others  w  ho  merely  seek  to  sell  their 
houses  or  find  homes  for  themselves. 
The  people  of  America  are  looking  to 
their  Congress  to  protect  them  from  the 
unscrupulous  who  make  huge  profits  at 
their  expense.  Therefore,  it  is  essential 
that  we  restore  to  the  veterans*  emer- 
gency housing  bill  which  recently  passed 
this  body  the  provisions  for  price  ceiUngs 
on  existing  homes. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  Include 
in  my  remarks  an  article  entitled  "Easy 
Money."  bv  Don  Robinson,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  News,  March 
29.  1946: 

EAST     MONET 

(By   Don   Robinson) 
How  Is  some  real-estate  speculation  keep- 
ing high  the  cost  of  Washington  homes  to- 
cia""*     How  do  speculators  operate?    How  big 

are  the  siakeb?  jij„.»  hv. 

I  wouldn't  know  the  ai:?'»?e«  U  Ijlldn  t  like 
Chinese  food.  I  sal  down  in  4  C^^'^ese  res- 
taurant, and  two  men  sat  down  at  the  uc-X. 
table.  One  was  a  real-estate  man;  the  other 
a  prospective  speculator,  and.  apparently. 
an  old  irlend  who  had  been  away  and  didn  t 
know  the  score. 

Therefore,  the  real-estate  man  explained 
his  set-up  to  his  friend,  and,  unintentionally 
to  me. 


"I've  got  a  house  that's  a  good  thing,"  be- 
gan the  real-estate  man.  "I  got  It  for  $8,000 
and  it  will  bring  $11,500." 

Over  his  moo  goo  gal  pan.  the  real-estate 
man  went  on  to  explain  how  this  sort  of  deal 
Is  worked. 

The  agent  gets  a  listing.     Say  the  owner 
asks  $8,000.     The  real-estate  man,  more  fa- 
miliar vlth  the  market,  knows  the  hotise  will 
bring  $11,500.    But  he  doesn't  tell  the  house- 
holder, whom  he  is  supposed  to  represent  in 
the  sale,  and  who  is  supposed  to  compensate 
him  with  a  commission. 
He  calls  up  a  speculator. 
"Send  me  a  check  for  $500."  he  says.    The 
speculator  may  ask   a  question  or  two,  but 
he  sends   the   check.     The   real-estate   man 
buys  the  house  in  the  name  of  the  speculator. 
"Doesn't   the  speculator   ever   look   at  the 
house?"  asked  this  real-estate  mans  friend. 
"No."  was  the  reply.    "What  good  would  It 
do  him?    The  house  is  resold  within  24  hours 
anyway." 

So.  24  hours  later,  the  house,  bought  for 
$8,000  Is  resold  for  $ll!500.  The  real-estate 
man  collects  his  commission  on  the  $8,000. 
He  also  collects  half  the  profit  from  the 
speculator.  This  profit  can  easily  amount  to 
$3,500.  or  which  the  speculator  has  merely 
provided  $500  earnest  money. 

"We  hardly  ever  have  to  settle  on  a  house 
before  we  resell  it,"  the  real-estate  man  told 
his  pal. 

"And  we  haven't  had  a  speculator  lose  a 
dime  In  4  ytars." 

The  losers,  of  course,  are  the  seller,  whose 
agent  was  not  acting  In  his  interest  in  the 
sale,  and  the  buyer,  who  must  pay  an  in- 
flated price  as  the  result  of  the  artificially 
fluid  market. 

Only  winners  l:i  these  cases  are  the  specu- 
lators, who  can  easily  earn  $1,000  a  month  on 
a  $500  stake,  as  this  Chinese-food  lover  as- 
Btired  his  friend. 


"The  price  controls  we  advocate  are  aimed 
specifically  at  halting  further  inflation  in 
real  estate.  We  urge  that  the  future  sale 
price  of  any  home  be  made  the  ceiling  price 
on  that  home  for  the  duration  of  the  emer- 
gency. Under  this  plan,  any  home  owner 
could  ell  his  property  In  a  free  and  open 
market.  However,  such  property  could  not  be 
resold  by  a  speculator  for  a  higher  price  re- 
sulting In  a  quick  and  unearned  profit." — 
President  Truman  In  his  Jackson  Day  ad- 
dress. 


The  Role  of  the  United  States  as  a  World 
Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  parts  of  the  following  pro- 
vocative address  by  the  Honorable  Pat- 
rick J.  Hurley: 

The  United  Slates  did  not  select  for  Itself 
the  role  of  the  leading  world  power.  That 
role  has  been  selected  for  our  Nation  by  the 
logic  of  events.  Many  people  assume  that 
the  present  position  of  the  United  Stales  In 
world  affairs  is  due  to  Its  economic  strength. 
That  **  cot  a  correct  assumption.  Other 
nation!  and  othrr  areas  have  great  economic 
resources  -hich  are  not  f'-'lly  developed  be- 
cause of  oppressive  governments  &nd  restric- 
tions on  enterprise.  America's  economic  de- 
velopment Is  one  of  the  results  of  the  prin- 
ciples, the  Ideals,  the  spiritual,  political,  and 


economic  liberties  which  the  American  peo- 
ple have  developed  during  a  period  of  170 
years. 

We  Americans  know  that  our  Institutions 
are  not  perfect.  We  are  still  striving  to  im- 
prove them. 

The  rock  on  which  America's  strength  is 
built  is  contained  in  the  commitment  our 
forefathers  made  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence to  support  governments  "•  •  • 
deriving  their  Just  powers  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed  •  •  •."  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  pledges  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  uphold  the  fundamental  rights 
of  man  for  all  of  the  people.  Many  imperial 
nations  enjoy  these  rights  for  their  people 
at  home  but  they  do  not  accord  the  same 
rights  to  the  colonial  peoples  of  their 
empires. 

In  two  world  wars  we  have  fought  for  the 
establishment  of  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. These  principles  were  elaborated  In 
the  Atlantic  Charter  to  which  the  great  pow- 
ers and  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
except  the  Axis  Nations  agreed.  At  least  one 
of  the  great  nations  repudiated  the  principles 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  as  soon  as  America 
was  definitely  committed  to  the  war  After 
this  repudiation — and  to  be  exact,  on  De- 
cember 1.  1943.  at  the  Tehran  Conference — 
the  United  States  obtained  an  agreement 
signed  for  Great  Britain  by  Winston  S. 
Churchill,  for  Russia  by  J.  V.  Stalin,  and  for 
the  United  States  by  Franklin  D.  Rooseve't. 
The  Iran  declaration  provides,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"They  count  upon  the  participation  of 
Iran,  together  with  all  other  peace-loving 
nations,  in  the  establishment  of  international 
peace,  security,  and  prosperity  after  the  war, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  to  which  all  four  governments 
have  subscribed." 

The  Iran  Declaration  removed  every  ques- 
tion that  had  been  raised  up  to  that  time 
concerning  the  validity  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter. The  Iran  declaration  reaffirmed  all  the 
principles  of  the  Atlantic  Charter.  Now  let 
us  examine  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  pledged  the  nations 
to  "seek  no  aggrandizement,  territorial  or 
other."    That  principle  has  been  violated. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  pledged  the  nations 
to  "respect  the  right  of  all  pjoples  to  choose 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they 
will  live."  That  principle  has  been  violated. 
The  imperialists  still  control  the  destinies 
of  more  than  a  billion  people — half  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world — without  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Our  own  lend-lease  equipment  is 
being  used  by  the  Imperialists  to  shoot  these 
dependent  people  into  submission  In  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  contained  In  the 
Atlantic  Charter. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  guarantees  the  right 
of  "all  nations,  great  or  small,  victor  or  van- 
quished, of  access,  on  equal  terms,  to  the 
trade  and  to  the  raw  materials  of  the  world." 
That  commitment  is  being  violated.  It  has 
never  been  put  into  effect.  The  United 
States  contributed  billions  of  dollars  in  lend- 
lease  to  Great  Britain  and  to  Russia  and  some 
to  all  other  imperialist  nations  other  than 
Axis  Nations  in  payment  for  these  righU  and 
in  reliaticj  upon  these  commitments.  "The 
solemn  commitments  of  the  Atlantic  Charter 
have  all  been  violated  and  repudiated. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Our  diplomats  are  insisting  that  there 
should  be  some  world-wide  agreement  on  dis- 
armament. While  they  are  pleading  with 
the  predatory  nations  to  disarm,  America  is 
arming  them.  When  the  Lend-Lease  Act 
was  adopted.  It  was  said  that  we  were  merely 
lending  our  hose  to  our  neighbors  to  put  out 
the  fire.  After  the  fire  was  extinguished, 
we  had  the  right  to  have  the  hose  returned 
to  us.  We  have  retained  the  right  to  re- 
passfss  all  lend-lease  property  and  equip- 
ment. 1  read  in  the  paper  only  yesterday 
that   our  State  D-partment  haa  agreed    to 
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all  OUT  lend-lease  property  and  to 

our  Army  equipment  atnroad   for   a 

In  (a-t.  we  even  l:nt  the  token  that 

to    re-elve    for    thU   equipment.     It 

thai  thla  equipment   Is  cbaolete      It 

be  obsolete  In  view  of  atomic  weapons 

future,   but   It  is  certainly  the   most 

military  equipment  U.  the  world  to- 

It  la  very  effective  In  the  hands  of  im- 

isU   who   are   subjugating    people    who 

ot  aimed  with  any   stjch  weapons 

lea  should  Immediately  repcaseas  all 
lean    lend-lease     and     American-owned 
ry    equipment    abroad       If    we   supply 
weapons  to  anyone,  we  should  supply 
to   the   police   force    to   be   created   by 
Jnited  NalioiiS      We  should  not  tr"»n«ler 
■vl  of  atomic  know-how  to  the  United 
until  the  charier  of  that  organixa- 
has   been   made  democratic    and   until 
certain  that  the  United  Nations  Is  to 
Instrument  of  peace  for  the  people  of 
world    rather    than    an    Instrument    of 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  predatory  na- 
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pew  r 

Uoni. 

L(  t  us  have  a  car?  not  to  return  our  own 
pco|  !e  to  dlslll'ulnnment.  debts,  and  un- 
emp  oyment  America  is  now  the  most  debt- 
rtdd  rn  Nation  on  earth. 

Aiierica  should  stop  permitting  herself  to 
■fucked  into  side  agreements  and  power 
America  should  pursue  a  course  that 
{ive  the  full  support  of  the  United  SUtes 
United  Nations  The  United  Nations 
be  made  strong  enough  t<j  ie<Jtllre 
obedience  to  the  mandates  oi  Monomic  and 
ary  peace 
Bi),:,aid  frankly  admit  to  ourselves  that 
great  nations,  with  the  exception  of 
have  repudiated  the  principles  and 
Uvea  for  which  we  said  we  were  tlghtmg 
*«r  In  light  of  our  experience  we  should 
frankly  say  U)  the  American  people  that  un- 
til t|ie  United  Nations  Is  stroma  enough  to  ba 
the  United  States  must  xnaintaln 
Utary  force  In  being. 

American    Military    Establishment    is 

idering  to  the  point  of  Impotence.     ThB 

<ar  Idea  seemj  to  be  to  blame  this  sit- 

on   Copgresa  and   on   the   apathy   of 

American  people.     When  we  do  this,  we 

leludlng  ourselves.     The  failure  of  the 

and  Navy  to  agree  on  the  form  of  mlli- 

organlzation  has  a  deadening  effect  on 

security  and  weakens  our  role  as  a  world 

powi  r  devoted  to  permanent  peace. 

pay  tribute  to  our  professional  mill- 
leaders — the  products  of  West  Point  and 
faval  Academy  as  well  as  the  men  who 
come  up  from  the  ranks.  These  men 
aerted  our  Nation  brilliantly  In  every 
dvp^ftment  during  the  recent  conflict  In 
of  the  great  contribution  our  Army  and 
leaders  have  made  to  the  security  of 
Nation,  It  Is  with  deep  regret  that  we 
the  present  destructive  controversy 
;ng  them  While  our  military  leaders  are 
locked,  our  future  Is  not  secure.  Mora 
98  percent  of  the  military  forces  In  tha 
were  civilians  To  these  ex-servicemen 
women  and  to  the  public  generally.  It 
that  the  deadlock  between  our  high 
lltiary  leaders  is.  at  least  to  some  extent, 
to  self-interest,  prejudice,  tradition,  and 
rather  than  reason. 
Tti  perform  America °s  Immediate  role  as  a 
worl  i  power  and  to  assure  a  chance  for  the 
iful  operation  of  the  United  Nations, 
nllttary  Itadrrs  should  formulate  a  plan 
i  peacctlma  ICUiUry  bUbUahment  with 
COM  ual  status  for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
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If  we  are  forced  into  future  wars  everyone 

wbc   works  will  be  fighting  as  well  as  thoaa 

rhc  operate  weapons.    Our  military  plans  for 

the   future   should   recognize   this   fact   and 

tnciiide  both  men  and  women.     In  planning 

m    scientiAc    warfare    and    leadership. 

n  have  as  great  capacity  as  men. 

military  toadera  ahould  ImaMdtetcly 

t  to  Coagtmm  a  ^l»n  toe  ttit  vnlAca- 

tool  of  our  military  forces  on  the  basis  of 


the  recommendations  made  to  Oongre^a  by 
our  Commander  In  Chief— the  President 

The  renovrtlon  of  military  thinking  Is  as 
cascntlal  to  our  military  atrength  as  new 
scientific  equipment. 

The  varit  us  branches  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment should  ^ellnquis^  tlielr  pride 
m  the  ose  of  conventional  and  outmoded 
weapons. 

The  armed  forces  should  be  unified,  reor- 
ganized, and  reequlpped  in  the  light  of  the 
changed  concept  of  national  defense  brru<jht 
about  bv  rocket  Inventions  and  the  control 
of  atomic  energy. 

The  United  Slates  does  not  seek  nor  would 
It  accept  a  trade  monopoly  or  the  right  to 
rule  any  other  nation.  The  United  States 
does  not  seek  any  International  privilege  not 
enjoyed  by  all  nations  The  United  Stntes 
does  not  wish  t  !«,  its  institu- 

tions, or  Its  oi  other  people. 

The  United  States  h««  im  imperialistic  de- 
signs The  American  people  expect  and  de- 
sire all  peace-loving  people  of  the  world  to 
contribute  their  'hare  to  the  pattern  of  civ- 
ilization tf  the  future  and  to  the  organ  «a- 
tJon  of  mankind  for  the  establishment  and 
malntenan  e  of  peace.  The  keynote  of  Amer- 
ica's attitude  Internationally  is  tolerance. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  will  oppose  with  firm- 
ness those  who  attempt  to  lead  us  Into 
alliances  or  power  bloca  OUts  de  of  the  United 
Nations.  We  are  opposed  to  placing  power 
In  th*  hands  of  any  coterie  of  men  who  de- 
sire to  use  force  to  compel  other  people  to 
accept  unwelcome  ideologies.  We  are  cp- 
poaed  to  that  kind  of  organized  selfishness 
that  enable'^  vlctou*  men  to  plan  the  murder 
of  millions  while  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  world  are  pursuing  peaceful 
avocations.  We  agree  that  there  l.s  some- 
thing rotten  In  a  rtvlUzatlon  that  must 
periodically  wet  Itself  down  In  the  blood  of 
the  best  specimens  of  the  race,  but  I  remind 
my  fellow  citizens  that  It  Is  In  that  kind  of 
a  civilization  we  live.  We  must  change  the 
basis  of  the  control  of  power  in  our  civiliza- 
tion or  we  must  be  prepared  to  live  In  the 
civilization  as  it  exists  If  we  do  neither  of 
these,  we  will  ceruinly  perish.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  now  endeavoring  to  change 
the  basis  of  the  lise  of  force  bv  their  undi- 
vided support  of  the  United  Nations  as  an 
instrument  of  rational  world  power  and 
world  peace. 


Fair  Labor  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

or  NKW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  5  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March.  5),  1946 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  published  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'Pair  Labor  Standards. '  by  Rev. 
George  G.  Higgins. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Recoio. 
as  follows: 

Tnx  Taxosttck — Cathouc  Tbts  or  a  Social 


(By  the  Reverend  George  O.  Rlggtns.  assist- 
ant director,  social  action  department, 
NCWC) 

rum  LABOi  sTAMOAaos 
The  Senate  EdViCatlon  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee la  tq  lie  congratulated  on  having  reported 
oat  a  bill  to  amend  and  improve  upon  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  At  a  time  when 
tbc  Congre—  to  iMlng  widely  criticised  for  iu 
Ineptitude — or,  as  some  would  prefer  to  call 


It.  Its  mallclouane»  In  postponing  urgent- 
ly needed  S(x:ial  legtslatlon.  the  recent  action 
of  Senator  MtnuuT  s  committee  is  encourag- 
ing. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that  the 
le;;al  minimum  wage  be  Increased  from  40 
cents  to  85  cents  an  hrur  (and  later  to  75 
cents),  and  that  the  coverage  oi  the  act  l>e 
extended  to  Include  a  number  of  important 
Industries  which  were  originally  exempted 
for  political  reasons  and  for  political  reasons 
only  More  specifically.  It  has  recommended 
that  the  pruvUsloiis  of  the  act  bt  applicable 
not  only  to  those  Industries  which  are  In 
Interstate  commerce  but  likewise  to  those 
affecting  commerce. 

It  Is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  this 
far-reaching  re  iatlon  will  occasion  a 

lot  of  oratory  i  wncllty  and  sacrediiess 

of  States  rights.  The  charge  inevitably  will 
be  made  that  subverslv*  elements  are  at- 
tcmptit^  to  nullify  the  established  tradi- 
tions of  American  democracy  and  that  the 
Sonate  ecmmlitee  Is  playing  fast  and  loose 
wr  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of   the 

C  n  of  the  United  St;ites.  the  last 

bulwark  of  our  liberties.  All  of  the  argu- 
ments which  were  used  to  oppose  the  equally 
extensive  coverage  of  the  National  Lab«)r  Re- 
lations Act  will  probably  be  resurrected  In 
opposition  to  these  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Kair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

8TATTS     RIGHTS 

It  ia  suggested  that  students  of  this  im- 
pending debate  will  find  it  helpful  to  ana- 
lyze the  arguments  of  the  opposition  In  the 
light  of  an  Important  book  which,  by  an 
Interesting  coincidence,  was  published  dur- 
ing the  very  week  In  which  the  Senate  com- 
mittee issued  Its  recommendations:  "The 
Growth  of  Constitutional  Power  In  the 
United  SUtes."  by  Carl  Brent  Swisher. 

Dr  Swisher,  one  of  our  '>\i'«?aiiding  au- 
thorities m  the  field  of  c  lonal  'aw, 
brings  the  States'  right.«  i  ■  rsy  riKkly 
down  to  earth  by  reminding  us  that  most  of 
the  historical  controversies  over  State  versus 
Federal  powers  have  been  concerned  not  so 
much  with  locating  the  appropriate  exercise 
of  power,  but  with  preventing  Its  exercise 
altogether.  This  Is  the  sort  of  hard-headed 
and  scholarly  realism  which  will  enable  us  to 
separate  fact  from  fiction  in  congressional 
det>ates  over  the  coverage  of  Federal  legisla- 
tion In  the  social  and  economic  field. 

What  Dr.  Swisher  Is  pointing  out  by  Impli- 
cation Is  the  neglected  fact  that  those  in- 
dustries which  object  to  being  covered  by 
the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  are  ac- 
tually opposed  to  being  covered  by  State  leg- 
islation as  well.  If  they  were  not.  wt  could 
reasonably  expect  them  to  be  advocating,  or 
at  least  to  be  supporting,  minimum-wage 
legislation  In  the  Individual  States.  By  and 
large,  however,  they  haven't  done  anything 
of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
consistently  opposed  State  legislation  Just 
as  vigorously  a*  they  have  opposed  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  Federal  Government. 

SEEKING  SHCLTn  IN   NO-MANS  LAND 

Its  for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  Dr 
Swiahers  warning  is  practical  and  timely: 
"It  behooves  us.  therefore."  he  says,  "to  take 
thought  before  drenching  our  handkerchiefs 
when  the  NAM  and  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation bewail  the  prostrate  position  of  the 
States  before  the  Federal  colossus.  •  •  • 
Spokesmen  for  the  enterprise  seeking  to  avol^ 
regulation,  seek  shelter  from  tlje  w;,uf(i.b<. 
regulator  by  crouchlne  w'.Vnm  the  confines  of 
that  govenuner/i  which  at  the  moment  Is  not 
trylr.g  to  regulate  at  all.  or  by  lodgement  'n 
a  mythical  no-man's  land  between  the 
spheres  of  the  two  governments." 

By  way  of  a  concluding  footnote,  which 
will  probably  serve  only  to  make  the  picture 
more  confu&mg,  it  can  be  said  that  It  waant 
the  radical  or  left-wing  elements  in  Washing- 
ton which  pushed  for  extended  coverage  of 
the    Fair    Labor   Standards    Act.    Ironically 
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enough,  on  the  contrary,  ifs  alleged  with 
considerable  evidence  that  some  of  the  so- 
called  left  wingers  secretly  maneuvered  for  a 
weakened  version  of  the  bill.  A  paradox,  to 
be  sure— but.  then,  no  one  :s  any  longer  sur- 
prised to  find  the  extreme  left  and  the  ex- 
treme right  unwittingly  cooperating  on  com- 
mon projects  which  are  not  in  the  interests 
ol  the  general  welfare. 


CIO  Political  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

or  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  Washington  Daily  News  of  April  5, 
1946: 

CIO-PAC   Raising   Hetty   "KrrTT"   to   Stalk 
Unliked  Congressmen 
(By  Charles  T.  Lucey) 

The  CIO- Political  Action  Conunlttee  Is  be- 
ginning to  brandish  Us  6,000.000-member 
club  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching 
congressional  elections.  Old-line  politicians, 
remembering  Its  1944  effectiveness,  show 
signs  ot  alarm. 

Alread-.  the  political  wing  of  the  Philip 
Murrav  organization  Is  setting  out  to  raise 
a  healihy  campaign  kitty  through  SI  volun- 
tary contnbutlois  from  members.  It  Is  or- 
ganizing a  Nation-wide  drive  to  register  vot- 
ers so  that  labor  can  swing  Its  full  weight 
in  the  prlmar.es  and  in  November.  It  is  put- 
ting the  finger  on  Congressmen  it  wants  to 
beat  and  taking  up  the  battle  for  those 
It  seeks  to  reelect. 

James  S.  Kemper,  retiring  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  finance  chairman,  has  lold 
the  committee  that  'the  CIO  alone  is  un- 
dertaking to  ial.se  three  times  the  amount 
of  monev  we  are  asking  for  our  three  na- 
tional committees  '  He  warned  that  this  Is 
in  adlltion  to  the  money  to  be  provided  by 
the  Dep^ocratlc  National  Committee. 

OTHER    IDEAS.    TOO 

But  the  pro;;ram  of  the  CIO  Isn't  limited 
to  defeating  Republicans.  It  Is  being  pro- 
jected now  Into  a  new  organizing  campaign 
throughout  the  South,  and  the  expectation 
is  that  in  some  areas  there  will  be  attempts 
to  present  candidates  to  beat  conservative 
Democrats  who  often  Just  as  strongly,  have 
opposed  ClO-backed  legislation  as  have  Re- 
puolicans. 

CIO  officials  say  it  is  erroneous  to  assume 
a  £6.000.000  political  war  chest  will  be  raised, 
as  the  drive  is  voluntary.  They  say  it  will  be 
much  less.  But  Sidney  Hlllman  has  written 
secretary-treasurers  of  CIO  international 
unions  urging  them  to  "forward  the  money 
now  collected  and  report  future  contribu- 
tions on  a  week-to-week  basis." 

Industrial  union  councils  have  been  urged 
"Immediately  to  survey  locals  In  their  com- 
munity and  report  on  each  situation."  CIO- 
PAC  leaders  have  opened  the  drive  to  get 
their  people  registered  by  forwarding  a  "sam- 
ple check  on  political  action  to  be  used 
locally." 

This  sample  check  asks  such  questions  as. 
Can  citizens  In  your  area  register  now  to 
vote  m  the  primaries?  Do  you  have  cards 
giving  correct  names  and  addresses  <  i  work- 
ers in  the  plants.  Have  these  cards  been 
broken  down  on  a  ward  and  precinct  basis? 
Have  they  been  checked  with  current  regis- 
tration lists  to  see  who  Is  registered? 


POSTERS,    BinrONS.   ETC. 

That  kind  of  detailed  work  is  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing the  same  effective  door-to-door  cam- 
paign which  helped  reelect  the  late  Franklin 
Roosevelt  in  1944. 

PAC  leaders  say  that  "large,  attractive  post- 
ers on  registration  and  the  dollar  drive'  are 
being  produced  now,  and  a  metal  lapel  but- 
ton for  contributors  Is  being  discussed.  A 
flood  of  pamphlets,  leaflets,  radio  transcrip- 
tions, and  other  publicity  media  is  planned. 

The  CIO,  like  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican national  organizations,  is  concentrating 
on  "crucial  congressional  districts  where  the 
margin  of  victory  or  defeat  was  close  In  1944. 
It  is  singling  out  Representatives  from  such 
districts  who  have  been  for  and  against  CIO 
objectives,  placing  enemies  on  what  it  calls 
the  "black  side  of  the  election  ledger." 


CIO  Political  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5.  1946 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  desire  to  include  an  article 
by  George  E.  Sokolsky.  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of 
April  4.  1946. 

Every  true  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party  should  read  this  article,  and  my 
advice  to  the  Democratic  Party  and  its 
leadership  is  to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 
The  termites  of  un-Americanism  are 
boring  into  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  if  we  do  not  wake 
up  it  is  only  a  short  time  until  there  will 
not  be  a  Democratic  Party.  ^ 

THTSE  DAYS 

(By  George  E   Sokolsky) 

Sidney  Hillman.  CIO  satrap.  Is  raising,  not 
by  voluntary  contribution,  86.000.000  to  win 
the  forthcoming  congressional  elections. 

Republicans.  Democrats,  Sociaii«<ts.  Com- 
munists. Masons.  Odd  Fellows  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  Jews,  northerners,  southern- 
ers, and  just  plain  unaffiliated  Americans 
will  be  forced  to  contribute  to  Sidney  Hill- 
man's  political  funds,  even  if  they  hate  the 
thing  they  have  to  support. 

They  used  to  criticize  Mark  Hanna  for 
levying  on  businessmen,  but  Mark  Hanna 
never  had  the  gall  ol  Sidney  Hillman.  An 
American  could,  in  his  day,  exercise  the  free- 
dom of  refusal.    There  is  no  refusing  Sidney. 

His  unions  levy  and  If  the  American  re- 
fuses to  pay,  he  ceases  to  be  in  good  standing 
in  his  union  and  may  not.  in  closed  shops, 
continue  to  earn  a  living  at  his  trade.  In 
those  Industries  in  which  a  check-off  obtains, 
capitalistic  and  Republican  employers  must 
collect  the  le\7,  providing  the  communistl- 
cally  controlled  CIO  with  the  funds  to  de- 
stroy capitalism  and  to  overthrow  the  two- 
party  system  in  America. 

Much  of  this  money  is  to  be  spent  In  the 
South  fomenting  a  racial  war  designed  to  de- 
velop such  bitter  hatreds  in  those  States  that 
the  turmoil  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  ex- 
treme left  wingers  who  cannot  operate  In 
any  country  where  the  people  are  at  peace. 

No  one  claims  that  the  white-Negro  situa- 
tion anywhere  in  this  country  Is  sound,  but 
no  true  American  can  accept  turmoil,  tu- 
mult, and  stimulated  hatred  as  a  solution. 

This  campaign  of  the  CIO  should  be 
watched  vigilantly   by  Americans,   for  thla 


year,  for  the  first  time,  a  Communist  bloc 
actually  exists  and  operates  In  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  certain  Democrats 
in  the  Senate  coalesce  to  do  the  work  o;  the 
left  wingers. 

If  Americans  favor  the  Commun'st  Party, 
they  should  vote  for  it,  but  it  is  a  dirty,  de- 
vious trick  for  Communists  and  their  allies 
to  Invade  the  Republican  and  Den.ocratic 
Parties  with  the  object  ol  doing  their  foul 
business  for  a  foreign  po-ver  in  the  disguise 
of  Americans. 

In  New  York  State  Rojiert  Hannegan  is 
apparently  bargaining  with  Sidney  Hillman 
for  a  continued  coalition  of  forces.  They 
would  nominate  Senator  Mead  as  the  Joint 
candidate  of  the  Democrats  and  the  left- 
wingers  for  Governor. 

They  want  Eleanor  Roosevelt  nominated  lor 
the  Senate.  Sam  Rosenman  for  a  high  Judi- 
cial post,  and  they  are  to  combine  on  Con- 
gressmen. Whoever,  In  New  York  State, 
accepts  an  American  Labor  Party  indorse- 
ment is  a  Communist  candidate,  and  decent, 
patriotic  Americans  will  oppose  him  whoever 
he  may  be. 

During  the  war  years  the  Commies  con- 
fused New  Yorkers,  who  are  readily  fooled 
because  they  like  to  be,  by  disguising  them- 
selves as  patriots.  Now  that  the  Commies 
are  again  the  tools  of  a  foreign  power,  no  one 
can  associate  with  them  without  risking  the 
consequences  of  Improper  association. 

If  Americans  will  watch  how  the  Commu- 
nists operate  in  all  countries,  they  will  note 
that  they  always  put  forward  non-Commu- 
nists to  stomp  the  ground  for  them. 

If  they  cannot  find  a  trick,  they  try  to  boy- 
cott the  elections,  as  they  did  in  Greece. 
When  they  discover  that  the  people  are  on  to 
them,  they  get  the  Russians  to  call  off  the 
elections,  as  they  did  In  the  Russian  sector 
of  Germany.  In  France,  where  some  decent 
democratic  elements  joined  them,  they  tried 
to  steal  the  show  In  Bulgaria,  having 
attained  power,  they  kicked  their  allies  out. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  doing  the  United 
States  a  disservice  by  permitting  itself  to  be 
the  stalking  horse  for  the  Communists 
through  its  alliance  with  the  CIO,  the  PAC, 
and  the  American  Labor  Party. 

It  is  also  wrecking  itself,  for  ultimately  the 
American  people  will  vote  down  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  as  a  transmission  belt  for  the 
Communists 

After  all,  Americans  need  not  elect  Stalin  s 
henchmen  to  Congress.  Should  the  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  ever  achieve  power  on  Its 
own.  it  will  surely  rid  iUelf  of  Its  Democratic 
allies.  Hannegan  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  his 
judgments  because  he  is  too  ill-informed,  too 
naive,  and  too  concentrated  on  votes  instead 
of  his  country  to  be  sound. 

The  slogan  ought  not  to  be  "Clear  it  with 
Sidney."  It  ought  to  be  "Watch  out  for 
Sidney." 


Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  from  Sheriff  W.  H.  Hol- 
combe,  of  Mobile.  Ala.,  expressing  con- 
cern over  the  rumor  that  the  Honorable 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  who  has  done  such  a 
wonderful  job  as  head  of  the  FBI.  might 
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replacod  by  a  Communist;  also  copy 
Tiy  reply: 

SHCJUfT  8  Omc*.  UuBUI  CoxntTT. 

Mobile.  Ala  .  February  »,  1948. 

FBANK     W      BOTKIN. 

M>:mr  Old  House  Office 

IS  itt^n.  D   C. 

Fkank     Kec«ivFd   yuur   letter  of  the 
tusuiiu   regartliug   lilr.    Hoover   today, 
wired   you   tb«  other  day   because,  aa  I 
aome    of     our     fneiidi     here    were 

reoiarks  they    had   heard. 

members  of  the  National  Council  of 

ic  Women  in  Mobile,  at  the  request  of 

Biabop  Tooten.  were  calling  their  friends 

Uiem  to  write  our  Congressmen  and 

un  urging  them  to  stand  by  Mr  Hoover. 

ma   that    the    bishop    heard    that    Uie 

were  after  Mr    Hoover. 

Ifaturally.  we  won  t  stand  for  anything  like 

U  wc  can  help  it 

y  life  work,  aa  you  know,  has  been,  and  I 

will  continue  to  be.  law  enforcement. 

department.     Its     officers,     and     your 

hufaib;?  servant  have  been  benefited  jtreatly 

contact  and  aaaoclatlon  with  Mr.  Hoover 

his   Drpartment.  and.   like   a  vast   ma- 

oX    law-enforcement    offlcers    In    this 

I    feel    that    Mr.    Hoover    is    India- 

ble      He  has  built   an  or^^anlzatlon  of 

-enf(ircenaent  officers  that  Is  a  model  for 

world 

later  years  the  policy  of  the  Director  In 

by   conferences   and  schools,   a 

al  contact  of  his  men  with  local  law- 

enllarcement  agencies  has  resulted  In  a  feel- 

of  fellowahip  and  has  brought  about  the 

and   finest   kind   of  c<K>peratlon.   not 

between  his  Department  and  the  local 

but    between    tb«    agencies    them- 
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i  gents  of   Mr.   Hoover's  Department   have 
del  lonstrated  that  thev  are  ready  and  willing 
work  with  us  at  all  times.     The  services 
special    scientific    aid    and    cooperation 
this  and  all  other  sheriffs  and  police 
tluoaghout  the  country  are  too 
to  Dtention. 
^ufBce  It  to  say  that  they  are  all  Important 
make  for  good,  efficient,  up-to-date  work 
and  everywhere  eUe,  and  It  was  Director 
who  adopted  this  system  and  policy 
the    FBI     and    who    has    maintained    It 
thr^iughout  the  years. 

there  Is  anything  we  can  do  to  help. 
It  become  ncceHary.  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

W.  H    HOLCOMBS. 

Sheriff. 

Washington.  D.  C.  March  I.  1946. 
.  W   H.  Houx>i<ac. 

Sheriff.  Mobtle  County,  Mcbile.   Ala. 

14t   Dear   Bill:   While   I  appreciated   your 

endorsement    of    J.    Edgar    Hoover. 

>ctor  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 

I     have    been     In    Wa&hington     long 

endugh  to  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 

t    Job    he    has   done.     Of    course.    I    will 

up)X)rt  him.  nut  only  by  raising  my  voice, 

by  Tlgoroualy  taking  the  offensive  against 

forces  who  arc  so  anxious  to  gt-t  blm 

of  oOce. 

I  a  — tter  of  fact.  I  have  been  expecting 


t.. 


Hoover  for  some  time,  since  he 

<e  last  Deoember.  and  again  m 

ry,  to  op«nly  attack  the  American  Com- 

kUftUata  and  all  that  they  stand  for.  as  well 

o  expose  the  Amcnean  Touth  lor  Democ- 

which  u  merely  a  new  name  for  the  old 

Tm^Dg  OowHimeu  Lo^ue      The  FBI.  under 

r-s   iaadatihlp.   bee   blocked    the    rrwd 

he  advaneaa  of  gaacaters.  racketeers. 

NazU.  and  Conmunlats  for  many 

and  it  u  only  lacteal  to  expect  that  hU 

w^o  are   the  enemies   of   America, 

level  a  blast  at  him  and  endeavor  to 

i|blm  out  oX  oOce. 


Strangely,  their  Influence  has  manifested 
Itself  In  some  odd  places.  I  know,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  Budijet  Bureau  tried  to  cut 
Hoover's  apprt  pnaitcn.  but  Members  of  Con- 
gress saw  to  It  that  they  did  not  cripple  the 
FBI.  It  Is  well  known  In  Washington  that 
the  motives  of  some  of  the  people  in  the 
Budget  Bureau  are  open  to  question.  One  of 
them  was  so  braaen  that  he  even  talked  of 
becoaing  Hoover's  successor  so  much  that  It 
brafee  ovt  in  print,  although  I  understand 
that  Mr  Hoover  has  no  Intention  of  accepting 
any  of  the  hlph-salarled  offers  which  have 
been  made  to  him  and  that  Attorney  General 
Clark  hasn  t  any  Intention  of  permitting 
Hoover  to  leave 

I  Intend  to  see  the  President  In  the  near 
future  to  take  up  with  him  the  matter  of 
throwing  his  full  support  behind  the  FBI  and 
Mr  Hcover  s  administration  of  It  I  am  sure 
that  he.  too.  will  support  the  FBI  and  Mr. 
Hoover,  for  he  must  realize,  as  you  have 
pointed  out,  the  role  that  the  FBI  has  played 
In  advancing  law  enforcement  and  bnnglnp 
security  to  the  Nation  from  our  domestic  and 
foreign  enemies.  I  agree  with  you  that 
Director  Hoover  is  Indispensable 

W^lth  warm  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  your  friend. 

Fkank  W.  Eotkin. 


Pope  Pius'  Address  on  the  Food 
Emerfency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Friday.  April  5.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
Pope  Piu.s'  broadcast  on  ways  to  avert 
widespread  famine.  This  statement, 
which  advocates  rationing,  gives  added 
weight  to  my  resolution,  House  Resolu- 
tion 140,  which  urges  the  return  of 
rationing  on  food  items  in  which  there 
is  a  world  shortage. 

The  address  follows: 

With  our  heart  In  the  grip  of  deep  anguish, 
we  speed  a  cry  of  appeal  today  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world,  to  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility of  the  leaders  in  political  and  eco- 
nomic life,  to  the  people's  spirit  of  human 
sympathy  and  mutual  charity:  to  ail  who 
have  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  to  all  who 
are  able  to  rise  above  conflicting  opinions, 
to  Impose  silence  on  the  rancor  begotten  by 
the  war.  and  have  left  their  minds  and  hearts 
opeh  to  the  holy  voice  of  human  brotherhood. 

And  in  particular  we  appeal  to  all  of  those 
who.  united  with  us  in  thi  Christian  faltha 
and  fed  on  the  doctrine  and  the  (aw  of 
Christ,  can  aee  in  this  appeal  to  their 
brotherly  spirit  the  touchstone  of  a  sincere 
and  intense  love  of  Ood. 

Poor  humanity.  Jixst  emerged  from  the 
river  of  blocd  thn  ugh  which  It  paTCl  In  the 
years  of  war,  is  mounting  in  search  of  peace, 
a  path  ever  rougher,  ever  steeper,  ever  more 
beeet  with  tu-ambles 

At  Its  every  step  arise  new  hindrances  and 
otaatacles.  the  seriousness  of  which  very  few 
stispected  In  the  first  flush  of  hard-won  vic- 
tory. While  statesmen,  in  their  delibera- 
tions, often  beset  with  difficulties,  are  trying 
to  lay  ibe  first  foundations  of  political  and 
ecoDomla  reeonstructlon.  and  to  remove  or 
at  leaat  anooth  out  the  inevitable  discrep- 
ancy of  opintew  and  lutct-esu.  lo.  behind 


them  rises  the  threatening  specter  of  famine: 
as  the  experts  bend  over  their  statistics  and 
the  columns  of  figures  slowly  lengthen  out 
under  their  eyts.  they  see  forced  on  them  the 
insistent  and  bitter  certainty  that  the  sinis- 
ter shadow  of  famine  rests  on  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  the  entire  population  of  the  globe. 

Over  Immense  terrlltirles  It  threatens  to 
reap  whole  multitudes  unless  timely  reme- 
dies are  brought  to  t)ear.  and  their  number 
makes  almost  Insignificant  the  undoubtedly 
Impressive  host  of  combatants  and  noncom- 
batants  struck  down  on  all  the  fronts  of  the 
last  war. 

Various  unforeseen  and  unforeseeable  cir- 
cumstances have  aggravated  the  already  for- 
midable difficulties  of  provisioning:  In  east- 
ern Europe  Insufficient  cultivation  of  the  soli 
due  to  the  war's  onrush  and  the  subsequjnt 
forcible  driving  away  of  a  great  part  of  the 
local  population;  bad  wheat  harvests  In 
southern  Europe  and  the  lauds  which  bor- 
der on  It — poor  harvests,  especially  of  rice 
In  eastern  and  southeastern  Asia  and  drought 
In  south  Africa. 

The  consequences  are  becoming  vlstoly 
clear.  They  are  an  Increased  and  indispens- 
able need  of  Importations  for  Europe  In  these 
months  before  the  coming  harvest  and  an 
imperious  necessity  of  aid  for  the  popula- 
tions of  the  other  territories  we  have  named 
which   in   normal   times  were  self-sufflcltnt. 

Undoubtedly  vast  regions  produce  much 
more  than  Is  needed  by  their  own  popula- 
tions. But  not  to  speak  of  those  which  un- 
happily found  themselves  Involved  In  the 
world  conflagration  and  experienced  war  and 
postwar  devastation,  notable  supplies,  which 
had  been  accumulated,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  public  market  during  the  conflict  and 
used  as  fodder  for  animals  or  subjected  to 
chemical -industrial   processes. 

In  any  case,  even  with  the  provisions  still 
available,  to  tide  things  over  until  the  next 
harvest  will  not  be  possible  without  grave 
difBculty  and  unless  every  vallable  means 
Is  used.  And  even  so.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  harvest  practically  nothing  will  remain 
In  reserve. 

The  difficult  food  situation.  In  coi.se- 
quence.  will  not  be  definitely  solved  even 
then;  It  may  persist,  which  God  forbid  un- 
til the  following  harvest. 

So  there  will  be  almost  16  months,  during 
which  the  dally  prayer  which  we  send  up  to 
our  Father  in  heaven,  even  In  times  of  p.-os- 
perity.  will  have  to  become  more  earnest  ind 
more  fervent:  "Give  us  this  day  our  duly 
bread  " 

We  doubt  not  that  the  peoples  *ho  In  the 
prosecution  of  their  war  objectives  aho-»ea 
such  a  great  power  or  organization  and  such 
an  heroic  spirit  of  sacrifice  will  give  pioof 
of  the  same  qualities  now  that  there  Is  need 
to  snatch  from  death  millions  of  human  be- 
ings. It  is  a  question  of  setting  free  what 
stocks  still  exist  and  then  of  building  up  new 
ones,  of  hindering  the  waste  of  foodstufT.s  or 
their  use  for  any  otner  Immediate  purpose 
than  that  of  nourU;hlng  man.  of  avoiding 
Inconsiderate  or  unjustifiable  cessation  of 
work,  of  setting  apart  adequ.Ue  transjKirt 
facilities  or  taking  the  necessary  financial 
measures,  of  seeking  and  using  every  possi- 
bility of  sowing. 

These  are  matters  all  of  which  require  or- 
ganizational ability  an  dthe  spirit  of  sacri- 
fice Nonetheless,  if  organisation.  how«»ver 
expert  una  strong,  were  to  be  reduced  tc  no 
more  than  an  administrative  policy.  If  the 
apirit  of  sacrifice,  urged  even  to  heroism. 
were  not  to  be  fired  by  an  ideal  higher  than 
that  of  mere  military  or  national  difClpline. 
It  would  be  little  Indeed. 

The  human  race  la  threatened  by  famine. 
And  famine  of  Itself  is  the  cause  of  inca  cu- 
lable  unrest  In  the  midst  of  which  'he  future 
peace,  as  yet  only  In  germ,  woulo  run  the 
rt«k  of  being  suffocated  before  being  born. 
And  yet  how  necessary  Is  peace  for  e'ery 
people  of  thta  earth !    In  the  face  of  this  c:m- 
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mon  peril  there  is  no  room  for  thoughts  of 
vendetta  or  reprisal,  for  lust  of  power  or 
domination,  nor  for  any  desire  of  Isolation 
or  of  a  victor's  privileges.  That  Is  very  well 
understood  In  North  America. 

In  this  great  world  offensive  against  famine 
the  United  States  has  generously  taken  the 
lead.  It  has  placed  at  the  service  of  this 
holy  cause  Its  gigantic  power  of  production; 
It  has  doubled  efforts  to  Increase  the  surplus 
of  foodstuffs,  destined  for  exportation.  Can- 
ada, too.  as  we  know,  Is  taking  the  same  way 
in  its  traditional  liberality.  For  its  part, 
Great  Britain,  with  timely  forethought,  has 
convoked  In  Its  capital  an  International  con- 
ference to  discuss  food  problems  and  In  the 
meantime  has  left  In  force  wartime  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  many  eatables. 

It  Is  certain  that  a  small,  scarcely  notice- 
able rationing  In  the  better  supplied  coun- 
tries would  result  In  such  saving  of  food  as 
would  afford  other  peoples,  harder  hit  by 
famine,  a  marked  relief  In  their  more  urgent 
needs.  For  that  reason  we  look  trustfully 
to  the  states  of  Latin  America.  In  the  past 
the  noble  hearts  of  their  citizens,  our  dear- 
est sons  and  daughters,  have  been  opened 
wide  to  every  appeal  of  charity,  to  all  great 
interests  of  humanity. 

Divine  Providence  has  assigned  them  In 
our  days  a  magnificent  task:  to  be  dispensers 
of  its  gifts.  It  is  a  task  such  as  the  patriarch 
Joseph  had  In  the  years  of  want  when  he  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  granaries  of  Egypt.  In 
very  truth,  the  granaries  of  the  world,  the 
Argentine  and  Brazil,  on  the  eve  of  the  ca- 
lamities, saw;  their  immense  lands  answer  to 
their  labor  and  their  agricultural  methods 
with  a  fertility  surpassing  that  of  prewar 
years. 

They  are,  therefore,  in  the  happy  posi- 
tion of  being  able  to  reestablish  in  laige 
measure  the  shaken  equilibrium  by  lending 
aid  to  their  more  needy  brothers.  May  the 
conviction  penetrate  everywhere  that  the 
present  threat  of  famine  Is  a  common  danger 
which  should  draw  together  all  the  peoples 
In  brotherly  solidarity  and  union  such  as 
leaves  behind  It  all  differences,  all  conflicts, 
all  particular  Interests. 

What  does  It  matter,  at  this  moment,  to 
know  where  to  lay  the  responsibilities  or 
what  share  In  them  falls  to  each  one  for  the 
wrongs  and  fatal  negligences?  What  does  It 
matter  to  ascertain  who  is  more  or  less 
worthy  of  help? 

What  Is  really  urgent  now  Is  that  prompt 
and  sufficient  succor  reach  wherever  need  Is 
making  itself  felt. 

Today  more  than  ever  It  Is  time  lo  hearken 
tT  the  -ords  of  the  Saviour:  "As  long  as  you 
did  It  t  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  breth- 
ren, you  did  It  to  Me'  (Matthew  25:  40). 

It  Is  time  to  attend  also  the  bitter  reproach 
He  makes  to  whoever  for  selfishness  or  In- 
difference does  not  come  to  the  aid  of  this 
neighbor  in  an  obvious  state  of  need. 

In  effect,  these  warnings  show  the  grave 
responsibility  before  God  of  all  those  who 
because  of  their  special  gifU  or  because  of 
their  position  are  summoned  to  ward  off 
that  danger  In  a  directive  or  in  an  executive 
capacity  by  reason  of  their  office  or  by  their 
private  effort. 

They  show  the  grave  responsibility  before 
God  of  all  who  by  their  foresight  and  dili- 
gence and  wise  economic  arrangements  In 
the  production,  transport,  and  distribution  of 
food  have  It  In  their  power  to  alleviate  the 
misfortunes  of  many. 

And  those  same  warnings  show  the  yet 
graver  responsibility  before  God  of  those 
whose  cruel  selfishness  In  accumulating  and 
hiding  previsions  or  in  any  other  way  shame- 
fully exploit  the  misery  of  their  neighbors. 
Individuals,  or  peoples  for  their  own  per- 
sonal profit  or  to  en.lch  themselves  by  Illicit 
speculation  or  vile  forms  of  trade. 

It  would  be  fatal  to  think  that  the  crisis 
can  be  overcome  unless  tranquility  and  pub- 
lic order  are  maintained. 


It  is  necessary  that  all  remain  calm.  His- 
tory shows  us  only  too  often  the  disastrous 
results  of  that  delusion  which  drives  hungry 
mobs  to  revolt  and  pillage.  That  is  like 
claiming  to  make  the  fields  fruitful  by  sow- 
ing sparks  in  the  desolate  stretches  of 
stubble. 

Woe  to  those  who  would  will  to  start  the 
fire  by  incitemenu  to  viseless  disturbances. 
Woe  to  those  who  stir  It  up  by  the  sight  of 
their  scandalous  luxury  and  by  their  extrava- 
gance. Extravagance!  Fathers  and  mothers 
of  famil'eo:  See  to  it  that  your  children  bet- 
ter appreciate  the  sacredness  of  bread  and  of 
the  earth  which  gives  it  to  us.  Our  age  has 
forgotten  It  too  much  From  a  decent  sim- 
plicity of  life  it  has  slipped  insensibly  into 
seeking  unhealthy  pleasures  and  fanciful 
needs. 

And,  lo,  God  making  scarcer  his  gift  of 
bread  has  willed  by  this  hard  lesson  to  call 
it  back  to  the  straight  path.  May  this  lesson 
be  taken  in  a  docile  spirit  and  lead  to  the 
establishment  of  a  better  economic  and  social 
order. 

During  the  war  years  death  passed  forward 
and  backward  along  the  lines  of  battle  and 
penetrated  deeply  Into  each  land,  striking 
down  Innumerable  victims  among  the  com- 
batants and  the  civilian  populations. 

It  is  time  that  we  bar  Its  way  now  that 
we  see  it  getting  ready  to  spread  Incom- 
parably vaster  carnage  than  that  produced 
by  the  fire  of  arms.  We  must  not  allow  It  to 
engrave  on  millions  of  tombs  of  innocent 
children  the  tragic  words  of  accusation :  "The 
little  ones  have  asked  for  bread,  and  there  was 
none  to  break  It  unto  them"  (Lamentations 
4:  4). 

Hearken  all  of  you  individuals  and  peoples 
who  have  the  means  In  one  way  or  another 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  your  brothers,  hearken 
to  the  prophet's  exhortation:  "Deal  thy 
bread  to  the  hungry"  (Isaiah  58:  7). 

But  fix  your  gaze  on  the  grand  vision:  It 
is  not  only  the  earth's  hungry  who  at  this 
moment  hold  out  to  you  their  suppliant 
hands.  Christ  himself  asks  you  for  the  bread 
of  which  his  poor  are  in  want.  Every  mouth- 
ful of  food  v^'hlch  you  give  to  them  Is  given 
to  Him.  Every  mouthful  which  you  refused 
them  Is  refused  to  Him. 

The  day  will  come  in  which  what  many 
do  not  see  even  yet  will  be  made  manifest 
before  the  eyes  of  all,  when  the  Supreme 
Judge  will  appear  In  the  majesty  of  His 
justice  to  pronounce  before  all  mankind  His 
Irrevocable  sentence.  Unhappy  forever  will 
they  be  on  whose  arms  will  resound  the  ter- 
rible condemnation:  "Depart  from  me.  you 
cursed  •  •  •  for  I  was  hungry,  and  you 
gave  me  no  meat"  (Matthew  25:  41-42). 
But  blessed  forever  those  who  will  hear  the 
divine  words  of  infinite  sweetness,  "Come,  ye 
blessed  of  my  Father  •  •  •  for  I  was 
hungrv.  and  you  gave  me  to  eat.  •  •  • 
As  you  did  It  to  one  of  these  my  least 
brethren,  you  did  It  to  me"  (Matthew  25: 
34-40). 


The  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II  requests  Postmaster  General  Robert 
E.  Hannegan  that  he  consider  the  issu- 
ing of  a  postage  stamp  commemorating 
the  first  aniversary  of  VE-day.  May  8. 
They  also  advise  him  that  the  Amvets 
will  sponsor  from  May  1  to  May  8  the  or- 
ganization's national  flower,  which  is  a 
replica  of  the  four-leaf  white  clover, 
meaning  "Think  of  me,"  in  honor  of 
those  who  gave  their  lives  so  that  this 
Nation  might  live.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
opinion,  a  most  worthy  request. 

American  Veterans  of  World  War  II, 

Washington.  D.  C,  March  30.  1946. 
Hon.  R03ERT  E.  Hannegan. 

Postmaster  General,  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, Washington.  D.  C. 
DE^^  Mr.  Hannegan:  I  feel  positive  that 
the  veterans  of  this  war  would  be  most  ap- 
preciativ3  if  the  Post  Office  Department  would 
be  kind  enough  to  take  under  immediate 
advisement  the  possibility  of  Issuing  a  post- 
age stamp  commemorating  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  VE-day,  May  8. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  (hat  dur- 
ing the  week  from  May  1  to  the  8th.  Amvets 
throughout  the  United  States  will  fpohsor 
the  organization's  national  flower — which  Is 
a  replica  of  a  four-leaf  white  clover— mean- 
ing "think  of  me."  in  honor  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  so  this  Nation  might  live.  It  is  a 
green  leaved  clover  with  a  white  studded 
center. 

The  flower  will  also  bear  a  tag  with  the  In- 
scription "Amvets,  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II,  In  memory  of  our  honored  dead 
think  of  me."  and  In  addition  It  will  also 
have  the  Amvet  seal. 

The.<;e  mementos  will  go  on  tale  for  the 
benefit  of  local  Amvet  posts  In  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  programs  for  relief  of 
needy  veterans,  patients  In  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration hospitals,  rehabilitation  assistance, 
etc. 

Thank  you  for  any  consideration  given  to 
the  above-mentioned  p.-oposal.  I  remain. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  H.  Leib. 
National  Legislative  Director. 


Where  Lies  Fuhire  Security 


Letter  From  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  to  Robert  E.  Hannegan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARICS 

OF 

HON.  DAN  R.  McGEHEE 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter 
from  the  American  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  to  Hon.  Robert  E.  Hannegan. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5.  1946 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  the  following  challenging 
article  by  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  from  Sky- 
ways  magazine  of  March: 

Where  Lies  Fxttxirt  SECtmrrT 
(By  Gill  Robb  Wilson) 

INHERENT  ELEMENTS  OF  FUTTTBE  SECTTRrTY  ARB 
SOUND  FOREIGN  POLICY.  tJNrVERSAL  TRAINING. 
AND  AtrrONOMY   OF  AIB  POWER 

The  United  SUtes  wa.?  able  to  play  a  deci- 
sive part  m  the  late  war  for  several  basic 
reasons.  One  was  that  good  men  were  able 
to  rise  above  a  bad  organizational  history. 
Another  was  that  our  allies  held  the  AxU 
In  check  until  we  could  recruit  and  train 
armies,  build  a  navy,  and  put  an  air  force 
Into  the  field.  A  third  was  that  we  had  the 
natural  resources  and  mechanical  Inge- 
nuity to  counteract  employment  of  vast 
hordes  of  slave  labor  which  all  three  Axla 
nations  recruited  to  their  war  industries. 
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OJr  Tictory  nonetheless  was  prefaced  by 
losses,  and  never  at  any  time  In  the 
of  the  war  were  we  more  than  one 
abe«d  of  defeat.  The  conflict  unmerct- 
ravaged  our  natural  resources,  de* 
utmost  of  both  mihUty  and  civilian 
ratiun.  and  upset  our  national  economy 
point  that  taxes  from  an  undeniable 
relll|iK  over  tlie  future  ot  many  generations 
me  Because  of  haste  cur  war  effort 
matked  tsy  great  waste.  Because  of  an 
laip  wpared  citizenry,  many  of  our  boys  were 
tbrc  srn  Into  action  long  before  they  had 
the  training  which  their  leaders  craved  tor 
thei  1. 

T  uly  we  won  the  war  but  at  what  a  cost 
In  1  re  and  substance  above  that  at  which 
we  ni((bt  have  won  To  rectify  those  ele- 
ments and  policies  which  accumulated,  the 
avoi  dable  cost  Is  new  a  s&crcd  obligation 
and  to  let  extraneous  consideratloivs  stand 
in  <  he  way  of  rectification  is  to  invite  a 
tra|  ic  future 

Bftrospect  of  the  war  rf  -arly  what 

a  fe  w  su-ipected.  but  none  :  wn  knew — 

tha  under  possible  tnternaiiuiiai  situations, 
the  United  States  In  spite  of  her  geographic 
pos  tion.  resources,  and  skills,  could  not  hope 
to  1  Ight  the  world  alcne  or  hold  her  home- 
land inM'ilate  In  an  age  wheh  scientific  de- 
veKpment  is  widespread,  even  the  powerful 
Unl  :ed  States  roust  have  strong  ties  with 
strcng  alhes  A  vital  part  of  our  defense 
poll:y  is  our  foreign  policy,  nor  can  we  In- 
tell  gently  determine  what  extent  or  balance 
of  iDrce  IS  necessary  until  we  have  partners 
In  he  world  and  can  check  our  contrlbu- 
tlor  a  to  mutual  security  with  those  of  our 
par  ners.  We  might  as  well  make  up  our 
mlrds  that.  In  view  cf  modern  weapons,  no 
rat  on  can  either  afford  to  fight  the  world. 
or  tiope  to  maintain  Its  security  without 
parsers.  Upon  a  basis  of  partnership  for 
rity.  we  and  our  affiliates  can  make  econ- 
omies, can  cover  geographlcsMy  the  ap- 
pro iches  of  danper  to  either  »■  •  '  n. 
anq  can  gear  such  matters  as  .  \.o- 
tlon  and  aggngate  natural  resources  to 
pensate  for  weaknesses  either  partner 
inl(  bt  have. 

Ap  example  of  how  such  compensations 
Is  found  m  the  total  power  of  Allied 
air   forces.     Constant   pressure    was   exerted 
on  |lhe   Germans   because    the   British    were 
to  specialize  t -bombing  opera- 

antf  thtia  de  .,em  to  a  fantastic 

cy.  while  the  UmU'd  States  was  doing 
p  wl'h  daylight  operations.    The  Brit- 
ish c  '  'W  their  energies  Into  short - 

ran  ;  y.     r  development  while  we  could 

thr  iw  ours  into  long-ran({e  suppa^t-fl^hter 
tecl  nlque.  Becaiae  ttoe  Axis  was  being  bit 
lard  by  Anglo-AnMrtean  bombers,  and 
Ifail  interceptor  strength  so  whittled  down 
by  Anglo-American  short-  and  long-range 
flgt  ters.  the  Rosalana  were  able  to  concen- 
trai  e  on  air-ground  support  for  their  armies. 
Tb4i  from  the  eaat  Ruaala  swept  Into  Oer* 
y  without  facing  a  full-fliedged  Luft- 
walte.  while  from  the  west  «e  did  the  same. 
Ill  times  past  It  has  been  American  cus- 
ton  to  speak  of  a  desire  to  have  a  Navy  or 
kir  force  able  to  meet  any  combination  of 
t<m .  This  Is  a  natural  but  an  unre.ihstlc 
ami  iltion.  Natther  the  United  SUtes  nor  any 
oth  'r  nMtoti  eaa  afford  such  a  force,  even  If 
the  '  cottM  crMt*  it.  which  they  cannot.  The 
onl  sure  answer  to  security  lies  in  a  defense 
pol;  try  geared  to  a  foreign  policy,  and  If  thU 
Inti  rferca  with  dollar  diplonoacy.  so  be  it. 
"Wiiat  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 


In   Importance   to   a   foreign   policy 

on  security  requirements  should  be  a 

of  universal  citiaenshlp  training.     To 

y  this  conjures  up  the  picture  of  frus- 

ycuth  walking  almles&ly  about  with 

on  shoulder,  or  marching  to  and  fro  In 

rudiments  of  the  drill.     To  me  it  con- 

I  up  the  picture  of  youth  becoming  at 


home  on  the  sea.  In  the  tropics,  in  the  Arctic. 
It  means  practical  training  in  self-reliance, 
In  respect  for  law.  In  cooperation  with  others. 
It  means  a  long  start  for  the  individual  to« 
ward  survival  if  trouble  should  ever  again 
come  to  the  world 

Unlvers.Tl  training  means  more  than 
masses  with  a  smattering  of  casual  experi- 
ence. It  means  that  during  the  process  of 
training,  the  talents  and  abilities  of  young 
men  may  be  screened,  and  the  competent 
offered  opportunity  for  special ixation  It 
means  that  classification  can  be  established 
long  before  some  poaatble  crisis  makes  accu- 
rate classification  Impossible  and  sends  able 
men  to  minor  tksks  or  Incapable  men  into 
p<  •  "jyjnsibillty.     Too  frequently  a 

w.'  ;.cy   between   rank   swiftly   at- 

tained ani  civilian  ability  has  been  noted. 
Many  a  potential  colonel  wore  a  sergeants 
chevrons  throughout  this  war  and  some 
colonels  should  have  been  corporals. 

Should  war  come  again,  our  youth  would 
be  called  upon  to  live  and  struggle  all  over 
the  earth  Hnvlng  no  familiarity  with 
strange  c<  *^ed  in  the 

last  war  t  d  no  con- 

nection with  enemy  action  They  had  to 
fight  the  sea  and  the  enemy  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  UnlTersal  training  wruld  have 
made  them  at  home  on  the  »ea  They  had  to 
fVght  the  Jungle  and  the  enemy  contempo- 
raneously. Previous  training  could  have 
made  them  at  home  In  the  Jungle  They  had 
to  l^ht  the  Arctic  and  the  Japanese  In  the 
Aleutians.  Citizenship  training  would  have 
familiarized  many  with  life  In  frigid  tem- 
peratures. Much  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  will  lie  in  the  fact  that  her 
men  and  women  are  at  home  in  their  world, 
and  I  conceive  universal  training  as  a  process 
of  familiarization  to  that  end. 

Next  after  a  foreign  policy  geared  to  se- 
ctirity,   W!  iiful   ge;  s   screened 

to  respon.-.  >iid  at  h>^ :  aelr  world. 

comes  the  necessity  fur  reurganiz.ition  of 
the  security  establishment.  The  defense 
controversy  which  has  developed,  while  a 
lamentable  demonstration  in  many  respects, 
is  yet  a  healthy  thing  for  the  American  people 
to  witness.  We  now  have  vivid  testimony  to 
what  acrimonies  exist  and  existed  before 
Pearl  Harbor  between  the  services.  We  have 
heard  much  soundlnt;  brass.  iX  not  tinkling 
cymbals,  and  the  proportionate  opinions  ex- 
prcaaed  have  almcvt  universally  hewed  to  the 
line  of  service  affiliation  rather  than  demon- 
strating dispassionate  intellectiial  apprecia- 
tion of  national  security  as  a  whole.  Tradi- 
tions and  systems  have  taken  such  a  bold 
that  they  appear  handicaps  rather  than  in- 
centives. The  service*  hvn  revvalcd  their 
incapacity  for  Joint  reooomendatlon  of  ad- 
ministrative reform  on  a  foaais  of  cooperative 
agreement. 

Mr.  Truman  has  had  to  enter  the  breach 
and  has  done  so  with  a  message  to  Congress 
which  popularly  is  interpreted  to  lean  more 
to  Army  than  Navy  logic,  although  he  has 
safeguarded  the  relative  autonomy  of  both 
with  great  care  by  stressing  the  im  of 

civilian  control.     I  Judge  that  Id.  .an 

has  accurately  reflected  informeU  public 
opinion  on  this  entire  matter,  since  he  spoke 
to  the  point  of  economy.  The  Amer-.c.in 
people  hare  felt  the  coat  of  war  in  every  fiber 
of  their  being.  Even  the  hardest  working, 
the  most  successful,  has  taken  home  after 
taxes  but  a  meager  proportion  of  earnings. 
The  presence  of  duplication,  waste,  and  ex- 
penditure for  obaoiaacmt  equipment  is  fa- 
miliar to  all.  Pearl  Harbor  and  Bataan  are 
Indeed  remembered  but  no  mere  as  examples 
of  enemy  treachery  and  cruelty  than  as  se- 
curity Ineffectiveness.  Chickens  have  come 
borne  to  roost.  Air  power,  the  stone  which 
the  builders  of  American  security  neglected, 
baa  become  the  head  of  the  comer.  What- 
•▼er  the  future  of  security  reorganization 
xnav  be.  it  will  b«  realistic  or  idealistic  and 


archaic  unless  sound  foreign  policy,  universal 
citizen  training,  and  the  autonomy  ol  air 
power  are  inherent  elementa. 


Commendation  for  AFL 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

or   WEST   ViaCJNIA 

IN  the;  house  of  representatives 
Friday.  April  5.  1946 

Mr.  EI  J. IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
trying  times  when  most  everj'one  is  con- 
fronted with  many  important  problems 
we  are  inclined  to  overlook  commencable 
service  on  the  part  Of  others  who  are 
making  a  worth-while  contribution  to- 
ward keeping  our  economic  situaticn  in 
order. 

Today  I  want  to  commend  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Lalwr  upon  its  con- 
duct during  the  reconversion  period. 

It  is  indeed  gratifyinp  to  note  that 
this  great  labor  orfranization  has  stayed 
on  the  job  and  barpalned  within  the 
price  ceilings  while  others  struck  and. 
according  to  Bernard  Baruch.  ct.used 
not  a  bulge  but  a  definite  and  serious 
break  in  the  price-inflation  lines. 

We  also  note  with  interest  that  aci'ord- 
ing  to  John  O'Donnell  in  the  Wasiiing- 
ton  Times-Herald: 

All  the  Moscow  pressure  and  Kiemlln 
come-on  lures  won't  get  AFL  Presider  t  Bill 
Oreen  into  that  April  12  Red  mass  meeting 
at  New  York's  Hotel  Commodore  o:i  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  the  late  I  rank- 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.  Cold  fact  Is  that  the  AFL 
president  has  declared  that  he  was  "su  .kered 
or  hoodwinked"  into  permitting  his  secre- 
tary to  acknowledge  the  pinkish  PAC  invi- 
tation sent  by  that  horny-handed  son  of  toil, 
Henry  D.  Morgenthau.  Ji..  despite  Kenrys 
squeals  of  protest  and  threats  of  veni;eance 
against  President  Truman.  Green,  c.iscov- 
erlng  that  the  anti-AFL  groups  dominated 
by  PAC.  Sidney  Hillman  and  other  commy 
fellow  travelers,  promptly  wired  his  Wash- 
ington headquarters  here  that  it  wa;  all  a 
mistake,  that  he  won't  attend,  that  as  a 
lalxjr  leader  he  is  against  the  Red  mc'j  run- 
ning the  Roosevelt  memorial  show,  anl  that 
he  most  certainly  wont  be  among  those 
present. 

The  following  news  item,  quoting  Mr. 
Meany.  forcibly  brings  to  our  att(ntion 
the  trying  situation  brought  about  by 
Government  regulations  and  lack  cf  un- 
derstanding. 

The  news  item  follows: 

TtLXTMAlt.  BtXNCS  AMD  BOWLCS  CaLIXD  InCPT  OK 

Pat  Policy 

George  Meany.  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  last  night  as- 
sailed President  Truman  and  two  other  top 
Administration  leaders  for  "ineptltuce  and 
bureaucratic  confosicm"  in  wage  (ontrol 
during  wartime  and  racooverslon. 

In  an  article  prepared  for  the  Arrerlcan 
Pederatlonlst.  he  criticized  the  PreUdent. 
Secretary  of  State  James  P  Byrnes  tor  his 
handling  of  wartime  wage  prtblems  while 
Director  of  Economic  Stabilization,  and  In- 
cumbent OES  Administrator  Chester  Bowles 
for  current  confusion  In  the  wage  field. 

••Wage  regulaUons  have  been  Issued  to  a 
confused  public  at  the  rate  of  one  set  every 
eo  days."  be  said.  "And  there  Is  m  sign 
that  this  flood  will  subside.    Prom  th';  rela- 
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tlvely  simple  regulations  of  October  2.  1942. 
we  have  steadily  progressed  into  the 
labyrinths  which   apparently   have   no  exit," 

SATS  STANOAKD  DBOPS 

He  said  that  wage  earners  have  watched 
their  stardard  of  living  drop  as  the  num- 
ber of  executive  orders,  directives,  interpre- 
tations and  explanations  have  increased 

"The  threat  of  inflation  which  deluded 
workers  to  accept  wage  regulation  is  now 
here."  he  said  "The  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively has  become  a  wlll-o-the-wlsp  which 
approaches  reality  under  one  executive  order 
only  to  be  drawn  away  by  another." 

Meany  who  was  one  of  the  original  AFL 
members  of  the  War  Labor  Board,  said  that 
"back-door  politics"  resulted  In  a  change  In 
Government  wage  policy  April  8.  1943.  which 
scrapped  the  Joint  labor-managemenl-Gov- 
ernment  agreement  of  December  1941.  estab- 
lishing thr  WLB 

He  ."^Id  that  Pre.>:detit  Roosevelt  made  the 
change  by  Executive  order  "without  the 
courtesy  of  letting  V>LB  member.>=  know." 
He  said  the  net  result  -aas  to  make  Byrnes 
"Czar  with  veto  power  over  the  12-man  de- 
cisions'* of  the  tripartite  WLB. 

CLAIMS   BITLES  CHANCED 

He  said  that  WLB  public  members,  "acting 
without  doubt  on  orders  from  above."  pre- 
vented revision  ot  the  Little  Steel  formula 
In  1944-43  "b>  changing  rules  in  the  middle 
of  ine  game  ' 

Meany  said  that  President  Triunan  s  set- 
tlement of  tl.e  bteel  strike  set  up  a  dual 
standard  ol  wage  regulations— one  tor  work- 
ers wac  went  on  btrike  to  gain  their  end 
and  another  for  workers  who  stayed  on  the 
Job  and  bargained  within  the  price  ceilings. 

Meany  said  that  Mr  Truman's  February 
14.  1946.  Executive  order  on  wages  and  sup- 
plementary regulations  "sounded  much  like 
what  had  been  said  several  explanations  ago." 
He  said  that  "the  situation  was  still  foggy" 
after  Bowles   efforts  to  clear  the  atmosphere. 

Bowles  had  sent  out  91  questions  and  an- 
swers "explaining  what  the  present  policy 
means." 

"Perhaps  within  a  short  time  it  may  be 
necessary  for  Bowles  to  send  rut  a  clarifying 
pamphlet  containing  91  times  91  questions 
and  answers."  !'■?  said. 


America's  outstanding  authority  on  famine 
and  famine  relief,  and  none  can  question 
without  doubt  on  orders  from  above."  pre- 
.sentcd  stark  realities  without  exaggeration 
or  prejudice.  Herbert  Hoover  isn't  given  to 
exaggeration. 

"Over  2,600.000  children  terribly  subnor- 
mal from  undernourishment.  •  •  •  Food 
situation  heartbreakingly  bad.  •  •  •  in- 
fant mortality  20  percent  per  annum. 
•  •  •  Huge  increase  in  disease  due  to 
underfeeding.  •  •  •  More  than  a  mil- 
lion orphans  and  half  orphans."  That  is 
Poland  as  Mr.  Hoover  finds  it  today  and  the 
Poland  that  must  look  to  the  generosity  of 
Amer*ca  fc-  succor. 

Nor  can  America  forget  that  Poland  and 
the  Poli.'ih  people  were  the  prime  victims  of 
Nazi  aggression,  terrorism,  and  devastation, 
four  times  overrun  by  the  armies  of  Russia 
and  Germany,  robbed  of  their  pitifully  small 
resources  and  supplies,  murdered  so  that 
they  would  not  have  to  be  fed.  their  able- 
bodied  men  carried  off  to  slave  for  the  Ger- 
man conqueror. 

Pola  id  surely  has  one  of  the  first  calls, 
then,  on  the  food  that  America  can  spare. 
Not  only  because  the  need  of  Poland  is  more 
desp?rate.  but  because  Poland  has  already 
suffered  so  much  more.  And  because  of  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  that  is  her  due. 


Starvation  Stalks  in  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF   WISCON.SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
April  2.  1946: 

STARVATION    STALKS    IN    POLAND 

Well-fed  Americans  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
shocked  bv  the  report  of  Herbert  Hoover  on 
the  famine  conditions  he  found  In  war-torn, 
desolated  Poland.  There  have  been  so  many 
startling  accounts  ol  starvation  in  various 
European  countries  that  there  U  danger  we 
may  become  a  little  bit  callous.  There  have 
been  so  many  emotional  appeals  in  behalf 
of  certain  nations,  and  open  to  suspicion 
that  they  were  strongly  biased  by  racial, 
religious,  or  political  affiliations,  that  there 
is  danger  we  may  become  a  little  dubious 
about  the  terrible  facts. 

But  when  Herbert  Hoover  reports  that  the 
food  situation  In  Poland  Is  the  worst  that  he 
baa  seen.  America  must  consider  the  awful 
import  of  those  words.     For  Mr.  Hoover  is 


Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  5.  1946 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  M^ans  Committee,  I  desire  to  make 
known  to  you  my  interest  in  a  broad  expan- 
sion of  the  present  social -security  program, 
and  to  ask  that  you  give  favorable  considera- 
tion to  proposals  to  achieve  such  expansion. 

America's  reconversion  to  a  peacetime  econ- 
omy is  today  nearlng  completion.  ITieories 
concerning  the  stabilization  of  that  peace- 
time economy  are  advanced  fnsm  all  quarters. 
On  all  sides  the  question  is  asked:  What  will 
happen  when  the  so-called  backlog  of  buy- 
ing power  built  up  during  the  war  is  ex- 
hausted? Some  people  answer  simply:  "De- 
pression." Nearly  everyone  agrees  that  un- 
less buying  power  is  sustained,  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  America  to  strike  out  toward  a 
higher  national  standard  of  living.  In  other 
words,  it  appears  that  the  future  progress  of 
our  Nation  may  be  determined  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  amount  of  buying  power 
our  people  will  have  once  their  savings,  their 
war  bonds,  have  been  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  to  me  that  social 
security,  particularly  benefits  to  the  aged, 
can  play  an  Important  part  in  sustain- 
ing that  buying  power.  It  seems  to  me  that 
wholly  aside  from  all  the  moral  Justification 
which  most  certainly  exists  for  payment  of 
decent  benefits  to  senior  citizens,  there  exists 
a  clear-cut  economic  Justification  as  well. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  by  recommend- 
ing old-age  benefits  be  Increased  to  livable 
levels  this  committee  can  take  a  great  step 
forward  toward  establishing  economic  sta- 
bility in  America  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  money  that  Is  paid  to  the  aged  will 
never  sit  idly  In  Iwnlcs  or  inside  feather 
mattresses.  More  truly  than  any  other,  in- 
come from  old-age  benefits  is  spendable  In- 


come, because  very  few  old  people  have  other 
resources  and,  as  a  result,  must  spend  all 
their  benefiu  to  keep  themselves  alive. 
Higher  security  payments  will  mean  more 
money  spent  on  food,  clothing,  shelter,  medi- 
cal care  They  will  mean  higher  standards 
of  living  for  millions  of  people.  Through 
them  we  can  discharge  a  fundamental  re- 
sponsibility to  our  own  sense  of  moral  right, 
and  at  the  same  time  insure  an  ever-expand- 
ing market  for  producers  of  all  goods. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  point.  It 
is  well  known  that  during  the  war  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  old  people  who  might  have 
claimed  social-security  benefits  did  not,  sim- 
ply because  they  could  find  Jobs  and  were 
needed  in  the  war  effort.  Ten  million  young 
men  had  left  the  factories  and  farms  and 
offices  to  battle  the  enemy;  millions  of  old 
people  either  returned  to  work  or  kept  on 
working  after  reaching  retirement  age,  that 
our  armies  could  be  supplied.  None  of  us 
here  will  question  the  patriotism  of  these 
old  people.  However,  none  of  us  should  for- 
get for  one  minute  that  they  worked  for 
another  reason  too — because  they  were  tired 
of  trying  to  eke  out  bare  existences  on  120 
monthly  pensions.  And  they  are  still  tired, 
and  they  will  try  to  stay  In  the  labor  marliet 
Just  as  long  as  they  possibly  can,  rather  than 
go  back  to  the  drab,  bitter  lives  they  led 
before.  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us  know 
that  every  Job  the  old  people  keep  "means 
one  more  young  man,  one  more  veteran 
unemployed. 

If  we  Increase  old-age-pension  benefits  we 
win  increase  employment  opportunities. 
That  is  the  point  I  wish  to  lay  before  you 
gentlemen.  We  will  increase  employment 
opportunities  in  two  ways.  First,  by  creat- 
ing more  spendable  income — the  income  that 
lt.self  creates  Jobs.  Second,  by  freeing  the 
labor  market  of  the  old  people,  thus  making 
more  Jobs  for  the  young.  For  that  reason  I 
earnestly  request  this  committee  to  author- 
ize a  broad  expansion  of  the  present  social- 
security  program. 


Housing  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Times: 

HOtJSING    StIBSIDIES 

The  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  approved  the  »600.000.000  subsidy 
requested  by  Housing  Expediter  Wyatt.  The 
House  rejected  a  similar  recommendation. 
The  Senate  proposal  differs  from  that  passed 
on  by  the  House  in  that  it  attempu  to  place 
some  restrictions  upon  the  use  of  these  funds 
Thus,  the  subsidies  would  be  limited  to  25 
percent  of  the  value  of  the  units  to  which 
they  are  applied.  However,  despite  these 
proposed  safeguards,  the  subsidy  proposal  Is 
still  bad  in  principle  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  housing  bill  when  it  comes 
before  the  full  Senate. 

To  Justify  these  large  expenditures  the 
proposal  is  described  as  a  "veterans'  "  hous- 
ing bill.  However,  it  is  clear  that  many  other 
persons  In  the  community  would  also  bene- 
fit from  the  payment  of  these  subsidies. 
Many  of  these  other  persons  have  accumu- 
lated large  wartime  savings.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  the  Justification  for  having 
the  general  Uxpayer  subsidise  their  pur- 
chase of  homes.    Even  for  veterans  this  bill 
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TlM  mm  an  who  can  af- 

to  tray  a  mora  aapaaaive  bouse,  and 
tebce  who  pr— umbaly  \m  1cm  in  nerd  of  a 
•Mpaldy.  WL>uld  raeci^*  a  larfcr  dolUr  benefit 
thu  bUl  than  tboa*  veterans  In  more 
rat*  circunutances 
rhe  bousing  situation  Is  critical.  The 
4*iuu>d  (or  new  bo  use*  far  exceeds  tbe  avail - 
or  potential  supply.  To  tbe  extent  that 
cost  of  bomea  la  ImM  down  by  subsidy 
pa^enu  many  parHMW  vbo  could  defer 
thfir  purchase  of  new  boaaM  would  be  in 
market  fur  tbem  TtM  result  WDUld  be 
DoattBue  an  unbalanced  supply -da  waiirt 
(dtbaUoe.  At  tbe  aamc  time,  it  seeraa  to- 
eT  table  ibat  tbe  construction  of  some  new 
tko  iialng  win  be  Impeded  because  of  tbe  un- 
oei  talntiee  attending  such  a  subsidy  pro- 
(n  m. 

t  Is  diiBcult.  tberefore.  to  understand  bow 
Ilea  will  correct  tbe  present  maladjust- 
Rlgher  prices  let  building  materials 
wduld  appear  Ui  be  a  more  eSective  means 
correcting  the  present  situation  by  en- 
coiraglng  the  urgently  required  output.  At 
time,  a  new  burden  would  not  be 
to  the  Federal  budfret  and  a  step  would 
taken  toward  tbe  return  of  a  free  economy. 


livf  Poland  Back  to  the  Polish  People 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  BUTLER 

or   NXW   TOXK 

N  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 
Friday.  April  5.  1946 

\Ar  BUTLER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Po- 
ll? rt-American  Congress.  Inc..  which  is 
f ijhtlnR  for  a  fair  deal  for  Poland,  has 
forth  '  v  its  aims  in  a  large  news- 
paper au  c  ment. 

>oland  has  ijeen  one  of  the  great  suf- 
ferers of  this  war.    No  people  did  more 

stop  the  march  of  Hitler  than  the 
Polish  people,  and  their  demand  for  a 
sq  lare  deal  will  find  support  from  all 
fair-thinking  Americans.  The  state- 
mont  of  the  Polish-American  Congress 
follows: 

In  Bsmalf  or  tux  Pboplk  or  Poland! — Dois 
1  tn  Lancx  s  VoTt  IN  THr  UNO  Mfan  Poi  and 
Is  AoAiN.^r  lEAtf  s  Rights  and  fob  Fckthex 

JIKNT? 


fri 


thitr  w 


■ti  wigtbrplng 
w*  ikentng 


Ibis 


an( 


malch 


•o 
Ru  isi 
ttad 


waav  DOKs  arPBaaKjaxxT  xxallt  meant 


nt  means  that  you  sacrifice  your 
nd5  to  satisfy  yuur  enemy, 
hrcugh   this   policy   you    never   win    the 
y:  you  only  Increase  his  demands.    You 
not  only  lose  yo\ir  friends  but  break 
Ul  and  force  them  to  become  tools  In 
of  the  enemy. 
•    policy    leads,    therefore,    to    the 
of    the    enemy    and    to    the 
of  yoxjr  own  position, 
k  exactly  what  happened  In  Munich 
afterward. 

t    Tehran    and    Yalta    the    mistakes    of 
were  tragicaUy  repeated,  only  on  a 
larger  scale. 

satisfy    the    demands    of    totalitarian 

a.  the  democraclea  abandoned  Poland. 

r  most  faithful  ally  In  the  war.    Indeed. 

tragic  compromise  did  not  end  iUMala'a 

nda.    On  the  contrary,  it  Incrsaaail  ber 

aa^ratkuu. 

1  May.  a  year  after  Poland  waa  sacrificed 

at  ITalta  and  aa  a  conaaqoenoa  larope  par- 

.  tbe  deoaocraelea  are  already  forced 

lafend  Iran. 

1  he  results  of  our  policy  of  appaaaament 

are   clear    today.     With    the    rinaMftM    ot 


totalitarianism,    tbe    area    of    freedom    has 
ahrunk. 

We  not  only  lost  our  numerooi  frienda  but, 
aicainst  their  will,  they  w^re  marged  with 
the  totalttarlaa  camp  opposed  to  us. 

Their  reaources  were  pooled  together  with 
tboae  of  Soviet  Rtnsla. 

Governments  impoaed  on  tbem  by  force 
are  combating  now  our  concept  of  freedom 
and  their  foreign  policy  baa  been  turned 
against  us. 

Dr.  Oacar  Lance  the  de!e?rate  of  the  satel- 
lite Warsaw  Government  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council  meetlnK.  exemplifies 
this  state  of  affairs.  He  does  not  speak  for 
the  Polish  people.  His  position  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Iran,  a  small  but  soverelKn  nation,  is 
not  Polish.  It  Is  Soviet  domtnsted 

For  3  years  we  warned  against  the  trarlc 
reaults  of  appeasement.  We  repeatedly 
stressed  that  once  a  precedent  of  legaltaed 
violence  in  Poland  was  established,  aggres- 
alaa  «aold  become  an  accepted  method  In 
International  relauons. 

Therefore  today,  we  warn  again,  that  un- 
less the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  American  returns  to  the  fundamental 
prtadplea  of  Independence,  freedom  and  re- 
Sfpset  for  law.  and  (lemands  their  appllca- 
tUm  everywhere.  tnt.Uitarlan  aggression  may 
•ome  day   re.tch  our  own  soil 

For  our  own  aake.   let   us  end  aggression 
where  it  first  began— In  Poland! 
Restore  Poland's  independence' 
Remove  Soviet  troops,  the  N.  K.  V    D .  the 
•ecret  police,  and  the  Communist  puppet  re- 
gime from  Poland! 

Give  Poland  back  to  the  Polish  people! 
Polish  Amzxican  CoNcarss,  Inc  . 

DowNSTATX  New  Yobk  Division, 
FkAMcn  J.  Wazxtex.  PT-esidenf, 
Rev.  Mtecztslaw  Mxounski. 

Vice  Preiident. 
Mrs.  J  SiirrKOwSKA.  Vice  .  resident, 
Maxim  Bosinski.  Vice  President. 
Ltzt4  ToM.\szrwsKi,  .'^ 
J  Olowacxi.  Ftnanc:  :ary. 

KaaoL  Zixlinski.  Treoou/t/-* 


Hook  and  Dillon  Get  the  Hook 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirOKNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  April  5.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Harry  Hook  and  Edward  Dillon, 
former  business  agents  for  LodRe  No.  68 
of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, have  finally  reached  the  end  of 
their  rope.  Suspended  and  fined  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  lAM;  they  are 
now  left  to  shift  for  themselves. 

During  the  war  these  two  so-called 
labor  leaders  formed  an  unholy  alliance 
with  local  1304.  the  CIO  machinists' 
union,  across  the  l>ay  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  proceeded  to  run  things  to 
sxiit  themselves  in  defiance  of  Federal 
laws  and  regulations  and  against  the 
wishes  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  lAM. 

They  even  defied  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  times  and  they  called 
strikes  and  work  stoppages  continually 
on  naval  and  maritime  ships  that  were 
vitally  needed  for  the  war  effort.  Now 
their  sins  have  caught  up  with  them, 
their  Jurisdiction  is  terminated,  and  I 
predict  far  more  peaceful  lat>or  relations 
In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  as  a  re- 
cult. 


Harvey  Brown,  international  pn'sident 
of  the  lAM.  and  his  executive  council  are 
to  be  commended  and  conpratolaied  for 
their  successful  efforts  to  solve  one  of  the 
most  serious  labor-management  prob- 
lems In  the  country.  For  the  in'orma- 
tlon  of  my  colleagues.  I  include  h(  rcwith 
a  communication  from  Harvey  Brown 
and  a  self-explanatory  article  from  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner: 

iNTCaNATIONAL   ASSOCIATION 

or  Machinisth. 
Washington.  D.  C  .  April  1.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Jack  Z  Andcbson, 
Hemic  of  Itepreamtatnes. 

WaxMngtOK.  D.  C. 
De-vk    CoNcatssMAN    Anoekson:    Tits    will 
acknowledge  your  communication  of  March 

as 

Enclosed  Is  a  clipping  of  tbe  March  16  lastie 
of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Th*  infor- 
mation therein  will  give  you  a  fairly  go<xl 
idea  of  our  work  in  San  Prancisco. 

Por  your  further  information,  we  extended 
the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  cur  San  Jose 
organization  to  Include  Sunnyvale.  We  then 
negotiated  an  agreement  between  the  Her.dy 
Iron  Works  and  our  San  Jose  organization 

Our  executive  councU  and  the  writer  were 
In  San  Francisco  exactly  5  weeks.  Oiir  stay 
was  longer  than  anticipated  We  bell.?ve  »e 
have  made  a  contribution  In  the  field  of 
public  relations  and  I  feel  certain  that  the 
employers  in  San  Francisco  and  adjacent 
communities  will  agree  that  we  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  bring  atwut  Improved 
employer-union  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H   W   Baownr. 
/nfrrnofionaZ  President. 


n  or  sxai'irTivi  codmcil  to  the  mi:mi 
■HIP  or  SAM  nuNcaoo  toacc  no.  ss  intb- 

•etATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OT   MACHINISTS 

Ttf-All  Members  of  San  Franctsco  Lodpe.  No. 
ta.  International  Association  of  Mdchin- 
ists.  and  Other  Interested  Persons: 

San  Francisco  Lodge.  No.  £8.  I  A.  of  M..  as 
Is  well  known  to  all.  called  a  strike  on  Oc- 
tober 29.  IMS.  in  aU  shop^  in  and  around 
San  Francisco,  known  generally  aa  marine 
shops,  uptown  shops,  and  fringe  shopa 

This  strike  waa  illegal  In  that  it  wus  not 
sanctioned  by  the  international  president  or 
the  executive  council  of  the  I.  A.  of  M.  In 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  1.  A  of  M 
The  lodge  waa  advised  that  strike  sanction 
would  not  be  granted  unless  the  laws  were 
complied  with,  and  further  that  the  lodge 
must  cease  cooperating  with  East  Bay  Ma- 
chinlaU  Local  1304.  CIO  The  lodge  did  call 
the  strike  contrary  to  the  laws  and  In  defi- 
ance of  the  order  of  the  consututlooa.  au- 
thority 

Chaos  resulted,  millions  of  dollars  In  lost 
wages  was  being  suffered  by  not  only  mem- 
bers of  the  I  A  of  M  .  but  by  thotLsands  of 
other  workers  The  economy  of  the  entire 
community  was  affected,  resulting  in  the 
grand  lodge  being  urged  and  Implored  by 
members  of  organized  labor  and  the  piiblic 
to  Uke  action  to  bring  about  an  adjustment 
of  this  chaotic  situation. 

The  executive  council  decided  to  and  did 
convene  In  San  Francisco  on  February  16. 
1M6.  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pergonal 
Investigation  and  getting  first-hand  infor- 
mation The  result  waa  that  charges  were 
preferred  against  Lodge  No  63:  a  hearing 
waa  held  before  s  trial  committee;  the  lodge 
was  found  guUty  of  the  charges:  a  decision 
rendered  to  temporarily  suspend  the  lodge: 
and  the  grand  lodge  ordered  to  take  over 
the  functions  of  the  local  lodge  and  admin- 
ister lU  affairs  until  the  stispenslon  is  lifted. 
The  suspension  became  effective  at  12  30 
p.  m    March  11.  1M6. 

The  executive  council  negotiated  an  agree- 
■aent  for  and  In  behalf  of  thp  membership 
•r  8aa  Prandaco  Lodge,  Ko.  68.  I.  A.  of  M.. 


covering  the  so-called  uptown  .shops  and 
an  agreement  covering  the  so-called  fringe 
shops.  These  agreements  became  effective 
on  March  11.  1946.  The  executive  courcil 
then  ordered  termination  of  the  strike  in 
these  shops. 

The  following  new  hourly  rates  now  pre- 
vail: 

Minimum  rate 
per  hour 
No.  1.  Machinists,  erection,  disman- 
tling, and  maintenance  of  machin- 
ery or  mechanical  equipment  in 
publishing  houses,  printing-press 
establishments,  and  breweries,  or 
new  construction  work  of  like  na- 
ture in  Industrial  plants,  etc..  per- 
formed by  and  through  contractors.  $1.  81 

Helpers,  this  classification 1.31 

No.  2.  Die  and  toolmakers.  experimen- 
tal, model  and  instrument  work 1.  81 

No.  3.  Maintenance  machinists:  Ma- 
chinists on  erection,  dismantling, 
repairing,  and  maintenance  of  ma- 
chinery and  mechanical  equipment 
u^d  in  the  operation  of  the  em- 
ployer's plant  or  business 164 

Helpers,  this  classification ..-     1.24 

No.  4.  Journeymen  machinists:  Gen- 
eral   Jobbing,    manufacturing,    and 

repair  shops -     1.51 

Helpers,    this  classification 1.14 

(NoTK.— When  employees  of  No  4  classifi- 
cation are  sent  on  outside  work,  their  rate 
fhall  be  81.64  minimum  per  hour  for  ma- 
chinists and  81.24  minimum  per  hour  for 
helpers,  excepting  when  the  work  Is  per- 
formed in  such  ln.stltutlons,  or  under  con- 
ditions set  forth  In  No.  1  classification.  In 
such  case  the  minimum  rate  shall  be  11.81 
and  81.31  per  hour  for  machlnlsU  and 
helpers  ) 

Minimum  rate 
per  hour 

No    5.  Specialists 81  31 

No.  6  Apprentice  rates:  Computed  on 
percentage  basis  of  Journeyman  ma- 
chinist's rate  as  follows: 

First  928  hours.  62  percent -         78 

Second  928  hours.  56  5  percent 85 

Third  928  hours.  60  percent 90 

Fourth  928  hours,  65  percent 98 

Fifth  928  hours.  69  5  percent 1  05 

Sixth  928  hours.  74  percent 1.12 

Seventh  928  hours.  74  percent 1.25 

Eighth  9'28  hours.  91  percent 1.37 

Since  the  count  I's  arrival  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  I.  A.  of  M  and  other  parties  to  the 
Pacific  coast  master  and  ship  repair  agree- 
ments accepted  the  18  cents  per  hour  Increase 
approve  b  the  National  Shipbuilding  Con- 
ference in  Wa.shlngton.  D  C  .  which  bound 
the  men.bership  of  lodge  No  C8.  The  execu- 
tive council  then  ordered  termination  of  the 
strike  In  the  marine  shops. 

The  following  new  hourly  rates  now  pre- 
vail: 

Machinist,  new  construction  work 81. 38 

Machinist,  ship-repair  work... 1  54 

All  shops,  marine,  uptown,  and  fringe  will 
resume  operations  on  Monday,  March  18, 
1946  Members  formerly  employed  in  ship- 
yards and  ship-repair  shops  will  be  notified 
Individually  by  the  grand  lodge  when  to  re- 
port for  work.  Members  formerly  employed 
In  the  uptown  and  fringe  shops  will  report 
for  work  on  Monday.  March  18.  All  members. 
after  returning  to  work,  will  be  checked  and 
must  qualify  for  a  work  clearance. 

On  March  10.  1946,  a  meeting  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Lodge  No  68  was  held  in  the  civic  au- 
ditorium. At  this  meeting  a  notion  was 
adopted  to  secede  from  the  I.  A.  of  M.  and 
form  Machinists  Union  No   68 

All  members  of  the  I  A.  of  M  are  advised 
that  this  secession  action  is  Illegal  No  group 
of  seceding  members  can.  under  any  circum- 
stances, by  any  action,  cancel  or  take  away 
any  individual  s  membersship  In  the  I.  A.  of 
M.  or  Jeopardize  his  rights  therein. 
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It  is  reported  that  this  8eces.sion  movement 
was  rponsored  and  advocated  by  the  former 
leadership  of  lodge  68.  I.  A.  of  M.,  and  that 
they  are  now  heading  "Machinists  Union  No. 
68' 

Any  member  of  the  I.  A.  of  M.  attending  a 
meeting  of  this  dual  group,  or  who  partici- 
pates in  any  of  their  activities,  will  Jeopardize 
his  good  standing  In  the  International  Asso- 
ciation   of  Machinists. 

The  former  leadership  of  San  Francisco 
Lodpe.  No.  68.  I.  A.  of  M.,  have  been  mis- 
leading the  members,  they  have  defied  our 
laws;  they  have  been  guilty  of  m^ny  illegal 
acts.  They  will  also  attempt,  by  their  state- 
ments and  promises,  to  persuade  many  to 
follow  them  in  their  new  venture.  We  must 
warn  and  advise  those  who  desire  to  main- 
tain their  good  standing  membership  In  the 
I.  A.  of  M.  not  to  fall  for  such  statements 
and  promises.  Instead  they  should  visit  the 
headquarters  at  108  Valencia  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  bring  their  due  book  with 
them,  and  arrange  to  be  kept  in  good  stand- 
ing. Failure  to  have  paid  the  Illegal  strike 
assessment  will  not  be  a  bar  to  being  kept  in 
good  standing. 

San  Francisco  Lodge.  No.  68.  I.  A.  of  M., 
has  been  in  existence  for  56  years  and  is  an 
old  end  cherished  lodge  in  our  association. 
It  is  a  beacon  Ijeckoning  the  younger  gen- 
eration to  become  affiliated  with  our  asso- 
ciation. The  grand  lodge  is  determined  to 
maintain  this  grand  old  lodge.  arTd  is  equally 
determined  not  to  let  a  few  misguided  indi- 
viduals destroy  the  work  and  efforts  of  so 
many  of  our  staunch  and  loyal  members. 

While  the  executive  council  has  tempo- 
rarily suspended  tlie  lodge,  we  did  so  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  lodge.  We  will 
administer  the  affairs  of  the  lodge  until  we 
have  weeded  out  those  who  are  not  loyal  to 
our  association,  and  until  a  new  leadership  is 
developed  who,  when  selected  by  the  mem- 
bershlp.  can  be  depended  upon  to  guide  the 
lodge  and  administer  Its  affairs  In  a  lawful 
manner  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our 
association.  When  this  is  accomplished  the 
suspensipn  will  be  lifted  and  thereafter  the 
lodge  will  function  as  a  local  lodge  of  the 

I.  A.  of  M. 

In  the  meantime,  preserve  all  of  your  rights 
and  laenefits  in  the  association  by  keeping 
yourself  in  good  standing.     To  accomplish 
this,  pay  your  dues  at  our  office.  108  Valencia 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.    If.  for  any  rea- 
son, you   are  in  bad  standing,  consult  the 
grand  lodge  representative  at  the  above  office. 
Fraternally  yours. 
By  order  of  the  executive  council.  1.  A.  of  M. 
Eric  Peterson. 
General  Secretary-Treasurer. 
San  Francisco,  Cauf.,  *rarc?i  14.  1946. 


A  Communication 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

/  or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh  under 
an  extension  of  remarks  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  communication  which  appeared 
in  a  Pennsylvania  new.spaper: 

A     COMMUNICATION 

The  Army  says  I  can't  wear  my  uniform 
after  I- arrive  home  because  111  be  Imper- 
sonating a  soldier. 

The  stores  say  I  can't  buy  a  suit  of  clothes 
because   they   haven't  my   size. 

The  police  say  I  can't  go  on  the  streets 
naked,  because  It  is  against  the  law. 


I  would  gladly  stay  off  the  street*,  but  I 
can't  find  a  house  to  \i^e  in  and  with  the 
bhortage  of  lumber  I  cant  buy  a  barreJ. 

Having  been  wounded,  the  Army  won't 
take  me  back  because  I'm  not  physicaUy 
fit. 

I  shall  he  21  in  1948.  Can  you  tell  me 
who  will  be  running  on  the  Republican 
ticket  for  President? 


This  Bill  Provides  $400  Increase  Per  An- 
num Across  the  Board  for  Federal 
Officers  and  Workers  With  Salaries 
Less  Than  $10,000 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  yesterday,  after  2  or  3  days 
of  deljate  and  consideration,  the  House, 
by  a  vote  of  337  to  27,  passed  H.  R.  5939. 
providing  additional  compKTsation  for 
approximately  1.000.000  ofiBcers  and  em-  - 
ployees  of  the  Federal  Government,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1946. 

I  was  present  and  was  one  of  the  337 
who  voted  for  the  bill. 

There  were  three  proposals  l)efore  the 
House  for  consideration: 

First.  H.  R.  5939,  as  reported  by  the 
Civil  Service  Committee  of  the  House  to 
the  House,  provided  for  a  straight  In- 
crea.se  across  the  board  of  18'^  percent 
for  all  Federal   ofiBcers  and  employees 
that   now   approximates   1,300.000   per- 
sons, but  they  will  be  reduced  to  987.000 
by  July  1,  1946.  and  whose  present  basic 
salaries  range  frorn  $1,320  to  $10,000.     If 
H.  R.  5939  had  been  approved  by  the 
House    then    the    salaries    would    have 
ranged  from  $1,564.20  to  $14,142.97,  ex- 
cept this  bill  would  include  the  salaries 
of  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  would  in- 
crease   their    salaries    from    $15,000    to 
almost  $20,000  a  year.     Serious   objec- 
tions were  offered  to  the  original  H.  R. 
5939   because  of  the   small   increase   it 
would  give  to  the  lower  paid  Federal  em- 
ployees.    Some  of  them  would  receive  an 
increase  of  only  $244.20  over  and  above 
the  salary  they  are  now  receiving,  while 
those  now  receiving  $10,000  would  receive 
an  increase  of  $4,142.97.  and  those  re- 
ceiving a  salary  of  $5,000  would  receive 
an  increase  of  $1,500  over  their  present 
salary.    About  60  percent  of  these  in- 
creases would  go  to  the  employees  receiv- 
ing substantially  small  salaries,  and  40 
percent  to  those  already  receiving  sub- 
stantially large  salaries.     The  total  cost 
of  this  increase  under  H.  R.  5939  would 
have    been    approximately    $^00,000,000 
annually. 

I  might  say  that  these  increases  do  not 
apply  to  the  salaries  of  the  President, 
Vice  President,  to  the  judges  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court, 
or  to  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Neither  does  this  increase  apply  to  the 
Army.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  or  to  many 
of  the  civil  employees  of  those  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


d?cond.  Mr     Rees.    of    Kansas,    the 
n«  mmoiity  member  of  the  CivU 
ice  (■  ee.  offered  an  amend- 

H.     .:;.  r.dment  cut  out  any  in- 
fer officers  and  employees  whose 
rie>   now    are   or   are   in   excess   of 
a  year,  and  he  provided  a  gradu- 
increase  ba-sed  on  the  salaries  these 
rs  and  employees  are  now  receiving. 
St'  in  the  lower  brackets  would  re- 
a  much  larger  increase  in  propor- 
to  those   in   the   higher   brackets, 
y-one    or    more    percent    of    those 
i.se  salaries  are  in  the  low-  or  mod- 
e-income brackets  would  have  bene- 
much  more  under  the  Rees  amend- 
'  m  they  would  have  under  the 
Jill.  H.  R.  5939.  and  no  one  could 
!ve  an  increase  in  salary  whose  sal- 
now  is  in  excess  of  $10,000. 

Rees    amendment    appealed    to 

who  desired  to  give  the  greatest 

eration  to  the  Federal  employees 

e  salaries  were  in  the  lower  and 

erate  brackets. 

liird.  Mr.  Lylk.  o*  Texas,  offered  a 
to  the  Rees  amendment.    His 
tute   provided   for   a   straight   in- 
across  the  board  of  $400  per  year 
11  persons  included  in  this  act.    The 
with  small  salaries  would  receive 
s  of  $400  and  those  whose  salaries 
$10  000  would  receive  a  like  sum.    An 
ndment    was    offered    to    the    Lyle 
nnlendmcnt    denying    this    increase    of 
per   year   to   tho,se   whose   present 
Uius  are  $10,000  a  year  or  more  and 
amendment  was  accepted  and  the 
e     amendment,    as    amended,     was 
in  lieu  of  the  Rees  amendment 
in  lieu  of  the  oriRinal  bill  by  a  very 
antial  majority  in  the  House,  and 
bill  as  finally  amended  was  approved 
a  record  vote  of  the  House  of  337  to 
The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rees 
Kansas   would    have   cost   less   than 
OCOOOO.     The  Lyle  amendment,  as 
.  would  have  cost  annually  ap- 
mately    $400,000,000.      There    was 
little  difference  in  the  cost  to  the 
ernment  between  the  Lyle  amend- 
and  the  original  H.  R.  5939.    The 
e    amendment     would     bring    more 
to  the  officers   and  employees 
small  or  moderate  incomes  than 
would    have    received    under    the 
H.    R.    5939.    and.    of    course, 
with    incomes    above    moderate 
I    high    will    receive    less    increase 
n  they  would  have  received  under  H. 
5939.  and  the  Lyle  amendment  also 
s  these  Increases  to  those  whose 
.salaries  are  $10,000  and  above, 
other  words  alx5ut  61  percent  would  be 
l)eneflted  by  the  Lyle  amendment 
n  they  would  have  been  under  the 
inal  bill.  H.  R.  5939.  and  those  with 
in  the  higher  brackets  repre- 
about  40  percent  of  the  persons 
ted  under  this  legislation  will  re- 
less  increase  under  the  Lyle  amend- 
than  they  would  have  received  un- 
the  original  bill.    In  fact,  under  the 
bill,  H.  R.  5939.  many  employees 
the  Government  would  have  received 
l|ttle  over  $200  increase  while  members 
the  Cabinet  would  have  received  ap- 

$4  000  increa.se. 
he  main  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to 
vide  additional  compops?tion  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  felt  there  should  not 
exist  this  great  r<ifTerence  in  fixing  the 
increases.     Memtx?rs  of  the  House  and 
Senate  receive  a  salary  of  $1C.00C  each 
per  year.    They  must  go  throu.sh  cam- 
paigns, and  there  are  many  other  de- 
mands made  on  them  that  are  not  made 
on  the  appointive  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    This  bill  does  not  include  any 
elected  officers  or  t  iployees  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  If  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  can  get  along  on  $10,000  a 
year  .salary,  other  officers  ot  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  should 
be  able  to  do  likewi.^e.    Members  of  the 
Cabinet  already  receive  $15,000  a  year  in 
salary.     Of  course,  if  we  had  plenty  of 
money  in  the  Trea.'^ury  and  our  country 
wai>  ncft  facing  a  national  debt  approach- 
ing  $300  000.000.000   and  other  contin- 
gent liabilities  runninf   into  the  billions 
we  could  be  .nuch  more  lil)eial  i*ith  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment receiving  more  than  $10,000  a  year. 
This  was  a  very  difficult  bill,  hut  I  feel 
that  the  Congre.ss  worked  out  and  adopt- 
ed the  very  best  bill  tha'  could  be  put 
through  at  this  time.    This  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial increase  over  the  bill  recently 
passed  by  the  Senate.    While  the  bill  was 
not  entirely  satisfactor>   to  m> .  I  was 
very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
this  bill  my  support  and  bring  this  sub- 
stantial relief  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  Federal  workers  who  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  meet  the  high  ccst  of  living  in 
providing  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies.   We  passed  a  bill  for  postal  workers 
April  2.  giving  postmasters,  officers,  and 
other  employees  in  the  postal  service, 
an  increase  of  $400  annually  across  the 
board. 


Increased  Cost  of  Living  Justifies  Increase 
of  Pay  to  Postmasters,  Officers,  and 
Other  Employees  of  the  Postal  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

OF  KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  2,  1946 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads  of  the  House,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  favorably  reported  to  the 
House  H.  R.  5059.  which  provides  for  an 
increase  of  pay  to  postmasters,  officers, 
and  other  employees  of  the  postal  service. 

After  full  debate  and  consideration, 
the  House,  by  a  record  vote,  approved 
this  bill  by  a  vote  of  368  to  1.  I  was 
very  glad  indeed  to  be  present  and  to 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  and  was 
one  of  the  368  who  voted  for  it. 

This  bill  granted  an  increase  of  $400 
annually  for  each  of  all  the  postmasters, 
officers,  and  employees  in  the  postal  serv- 
ice whose  rates  of  compensation  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  entitled.  "An  act  to  re- 
classify the  salaries  of  postmasters,  of- 
ficers, and  employees  of  the  postal  serv- 
ice." approved  July6. 1'r45.  except  fourth- 


class  past  masters  and  those  postal  em- 
ployees that  are  paid  on  an  hourly  or 
part-time  basis.  Thi.«-  bul  grants  part- 
time  employees  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  20  cents  an  hour,  and  it  is  further  pro- 
vided that  postmaster  of  the  fourth  class 
receive  an  additional  compensation  at  the 
rate  of  a  sum  per  annum  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  their  annual  basic  compensation. 
In  other  words,  the  postal  employees  paid 
on  an  hourly  or  part-time  basis  and 
fourth-cla.ss  postmasters  do  not  receive 
the  additional  $400  per  annum  but  the  20 
cents  an  hour  to  part-time  postal  em- 
ployees is  an  increase  comparable  to  the 
yearly  increase  received  by  the  postmas- 
ters, officers,  and  other  postal  employees 
of  the  postal  service,  and  likewise,  the 
20-percent  increase  in  the  basic  pay  of 
fourth-cla.ss  postmasters  is  an  increase 
comparable  to  the  increase  of  other  post- 
masters, officers,  and  postal  employees. 

This  increase  is  made  nece.ssary  be- 
cause of  the  increased  cost  of  living.  It 
l>ecomes  effective  as  of  January  1.  1946. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  and  favorably  and  that  the  bill 
will  be  approved  by  the  President. 


Let  Us  Not  Send  American  Grain  Abroad 
To  Keep  European  Breweries  ard  Dis- 
tilleries in  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

or   NEW   YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
plenty  of  evidence  that  neither  the 
American  people  nor  the  starving  peo- 
ples of  Europe  are  getting  a  square  deal 
from  our  exportation  of  American  grain 
abroad. 

For  that  reason  I  have  Introduced 
H.  R.  5893.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  American  grain  to  nations 
which  are  manufacturing  alcoholic  bev- 
erages from  agricultural  products  while 
their  people  are  starving. 

Through  this  legislation  I  hope  to 
bring  about  rn  investigation  by  the  Con- 
gre.ss  and  the  Federal  Government  which 
will  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
alcoholic-beverage  industry  abroad  is 
using  agricultural  products  which  should 
l>e  used  for  food  for  starving  peoples. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  Member  of 
the  Congress  more  interested  than  I  in 
seeing  that  the  people  of  Europe  are  kept 
from  starving,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  them, 
nor  to  the  American  people,  who  are 
going  without,  that  the  alcoholic-bever- 
age industry  in  those  nations  should  con- 
tinue to  use  grain  during  this  crucial 
time. 

Even  if  only  European  grain  were  l>e- 
Ing  used  to  make  l)eer  and  other  alco- 
holic beverages,  this  would  not  be  right, 
but  American  grain  sent  abroad  to  re- 
lieve hunger  is  also  being  used  for  that 
purpose  while  Americans  at  home  take 
up  another  notch  in  their  belts. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
reputable  press  reports   that   we  have 
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shipped  8.000  000  pounds  of  malt  to  Hol- 
land and  Holland  has  resumed  shipment 
of  Heinekens  beer  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  sidelight  on  this  situation.  I  know 
the  farmers  of  America  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  in  Europe  a  short  time  ago 
Denmark  gave  France  20,000  tons  of 
American  wheat  in  exchange  for  20.000 
tons  of  American  corn  and  430  000 
American  dollars.  While  our  farmers 
are  told  to  cut  down  the  feeding  of  their 
hogs  so  the  grain  may  be  given  to  starv- 
ing Europe.  Dt  nmark  got  our  corn  from 
Prance  in  order  to  feed  her  pigs 

In  my  district  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion thou.^ands  of  persons  in  the  brewing 
industry,  many  of  them  veterans,  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  jobs  with  the 
sharp  reduction  of  our  grain  to  breweries. 
Yet  I  am  told  that  abroad  curtailment  of 
grain  to  Eluropean  breweries  has  been  no 
greater  than  that  to  our  own  breweries. 

I  submit  to  the  Hou.se  that  if  a 
thorouph  investigation  establishes  that 
millions  of  bushels  of  American  grain. 
and  grain  raised  in  starving  countries, 
are  going  into  beer  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages abroad  then  it  is  not  right  that  we 
should  continue  to  supply  Europe  with 
American  grain  at  the  expense  of  pub- 
lic health  and  employment.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  if  such  an  investigation  is 
made,  the  results  will  startle  the  Nation. 

May  I  repeat  that  I  will  .support  every 
worthwhile  program  to  feed  the  starving 
peoples  of  the  world  as  vigorou.sly  as 
po.ssible.  but  I  also  intend  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  see  that  America  does  not 
suffer  in  health  and  employment  .so  that 
the  alcoholic  beverage  industry  abroad 
can  flourish. 


Disposal  of  Surplus  Government  Property 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  big  problems  today  is  to  seek  a  cor- 
rection of  the  sale  and  disposition  of  the 
surplus  property  so  our  veterans,  and 
our  people,  generally,  may  have  some 
reasonable  opportunity  to  obtain  a  por- 
tion of  it.  At  the  moment  it  appears 
that  there  are  some  very  inequitable  and 
unfair  policies  adopted  respecting  the 
disposition  of  this  surplus  property.  Our 
veterans,  our  farmers,  our  small  busi- 
ne.ssmen.  and  our  people  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Nation  want 
to  secure  some  articles,  or  articles  of  this 
surplus  property,  but  it  Is  a  sad  commen- 
Ury  to  note  that  they  are  u.sually  pre- 
vented from  obtaining  that  which  they 
desire  when  they  attend  these  sales. 
There  is  too  much  red  tape  involved  in 
these  sales  of  surplus  property.  Many 
instances  have  been  reported  of  the  sales 
being  made  in  large  lots,  and  to  author- 
ized dealers,  and  this  procedure  has  been 
a  barrier  against  the  rank  and  file  of  our 
people,  and  our  veterans,  obtaining  any 
part  or  portion  of  this  huge  stock  pile  of 
surplus  property.    Many  people  want  to 


buy  some  part  of  this  property,  but  they 
are  prevented  from  making  the  pur- 
chase they  desire  by  the  multitude  of 
rules  respecting  the  same,  and  by  the 
plans  adopted  and  carried  out  at  such 
sales.  This  policy  is  exactly  opposite  to 
the  intent  of  Congress,  as  it  was  the  clear 
intention  of  that  legislative  body  that 
the  sale  and  disposition  of  our  surplus 
war  property  should  be  made  so  that  the 
people  of  every  community,  including 
our  veterans  of  this  war,  should  have  the 
fair  and  rea.sonable  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase any  part  or  parcel  thereof  they 
might  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  illuminating  ar- 
ticle appeared  in  the  Washington  Post, 
of  date  April  3,  1946,  reflecting  some  of 
the  ills  pertaining  to  the  disposition  of 
this  property,  which  article  I  herewith 
extend  into  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
own  remarks,  and  which  article  I  hope 
all  may  read.    This  article  is  as  follows: 

SIX     HUNDKED     VETEKANS     EAGCH     TO     BUY     riND 
LITTLE    AT    SURPLUS    SALE 

(By  Sam  Stavisky) 

Baltimore.  Apri;  2. — Six  hundred  veteran* 
converged  here  today  eager  to  participate  in 
the  widely-publicized  sale  of  $1,500,000 
worth  of  surplus  photographic  equipment. 

But  when  they  got  here  they  found  the 
cupboard  virtually  bare.  The  surplus  stock 
pile  had  been  stripped  of  all  choice  equip- 
ment, particularly  cameras,  by  a  long  list  of 
buyers  with  higher  priorities. 

The  top  preference  group  included  four 
Army  and  Navy  canteens,  which  are  per- 
mitted to  sell  the  surplus  equipment  to  serv- 
icemen for  personal  use,  although  veterans 
are  restricted  by  law  to  purchases  for  oper- 
ating a  business  only. 

Among  the  canteens  making  purchases 
were  the  Army  post  exchange  at  Boiling 
Field.  $1,066:  Navy  ship's  store  at  West  Po- 
tomac Park.  $300;  and  ship's  service  at  Indian 
Head.  Md  ,  $663. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sales  "for  veterans 
only"  today,  the  high  priority  holders  already 
had  bought  over  $800,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment, according  to  Paul  S.  Greer,  sales  officer 
of  the  War  Assets  Administration,  which  Is 
disposing  of  the  surpliis. 

Only  around  $50,000  to  $75,000  worth  of 
what  is  left  over  Is  of  any  value  to  the  vet- 
erans, he  said.  Greer  described  the  sales,  so 
far  as  veterans  are  concerned,  a  fizzle. 

This  surplus  sale  is  the  first  held  for  pho- 
tographic equipment,  which  rates  second  only 
to  motor  vehicles  In  popularity  with  the  vet- 
erans, according  to  the  thousands  of  applica- 
tions filed  With  War  Assets.  In  Washington 
alone  600  veterans  obtained  certificates  of 
eligibility  to  participate  in  this  sale,  and 
many  of  them  were  among  the  disappointed 
group  of  would-be  purchasers  here  today. 

The  sale  was  advertised  over  the  eight 
WAA  regions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  so 
great  was  the  demand  that  veterans  showed 
from  all  over.  Including  one  who  flew  In 
from  Los  Angeles.  The  west  coast  veteran. 
Samuel  A.  Levine.  hoped  to  buy  enough 
equipment  to  open  a  camera  shop  in  Los 
Angeles,  but  all  he  was  permitted  to  buy  of 
the  limited  stock  was  $250  worth.  His  plane 
fare  was  $128. 

Dismayed  by  the  unexpected  heavy  de- 
mands of  high-priority  holders,  WAA  made 
an  attempt  to  warn  veterans  that  there'd 
be  little  left  for  them,  but  with  little  success. 
Veterans  poured  Into  Baltimore  yesterday 
and  today,  and  more  are  expected  tomorrow. 
The  sale  to  veterans  continues  through 
Thursday.  The  sale  itself  has  been  well- 
handled  and  orderly: 

Heaviest  buyer  was  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, which  announced  the  $100,000  worth  of 
equipment  will  be  used  In  Its  shop-retrain- 


ing program  for  veterans'  hospital  patients. 
The  second  highest  purchase  of  $35,660  was 
made  by  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. High  priorities  were  also  held  by  the 
YMCA.  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  Maine  Sea- 
coast  Missionary  Society.  Science  Semce. 
1719  N  Street  NW..  and  National  Geographic. 

Indignant  veterans  asserted  that  the  skim- 
ming off  of  the  best  Items  was  further  proof 
that  the  veterans'  preference  given  to  them 
under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  needed  to  be 
given  a  priority  next  only  to  the  Federal 
Government.  It  has  been  estimated  by  sur- 
plus-property officials  that  the  top  priority 
holders— Government  agencies.  State  and 
municipal  governments,  and  tax-supported 
Institutions — number  350,000. 

In  Washington  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Department* 
announced  several  days  ago  it  will  recom- 
mend Congress  give  veterans  the  No.  2  pur- 
chasing priority  All  major  veterans'  or- 
ganizations have  requested   the  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  sale  referred  to 
in  the  new.spaper  article  above,  the  pho- 
tographic equipment  was  offered  for  sale, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  the  sale  was 
Indicated,  but  when  the  veterans  arrived, 
in  compliance  with  the  notice  of  sale, 
they  found  that  others  had  preceded 
them  and  practically  all  of  the  desirable 
property  had  already  been  sold  and 
taken  away,  leaving  only  the  crumbs 
for  the  veterans  to  purchase  if  they  de- 
sired that  kind,  type,  and  character  of 
property.  It  has  become  a  national  topic 
of  conversation,  and  almost  a  national 
scandal,  respecting  the  manner  and 
method  of  handling  this  surplus  prop- 
erty. Many  instances  have  been  report- 
ed of  the  deliberate  destruction  of  this 
property  by  Army  officers,  in  an  effort 
to  dispose  of  it  in  order  that  they  would 
not  have  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
It.  That  character  of  waste  and  de- 
struction of  this  surplus  war  property  is 
entirely  contemptible  and  unthinkable. 
Those  Army  officers  who  participated  in, 
or  sanctioned,  this  utter  destruction  of 
this  prop)erty  should  be  forced  to  respond 
either  in  replacing  this  property,  or  in 
paying  for  the  same,  or  in  losing  their 
commissions.  That  policy  is  unthink- 
able on  the  part  of  any  officer  in  the 
United  States  Army,  and  such  an  act 
would  condemn  any  officer  as  being  en- 
tirely incapable  of  serving  in  that  ca- 
pacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  some  special  effort  may  be  made 
to  rectify  the  ills  that  now  exist  in  the 
disposition  of  .surplus  property.  A  much 
higher  priority  should  be  extended  to  our 
veterans,  so  they  will  be  able  to  secure 
some  of  this  property  which  they  need 
and  which  they  desire.  And,  these  sales 
should  not  be  so  conducted  as  to  elimi- 
nate any  purcha.ser — the  property  should 
be  sold,  in  the  regular  way,  at  the  adver- 
tised time  and  place — and  no  one  should 
he  permitted  to  select  the  desirable  prop- 
erty from  the  lot,  and  purchase  it,  leav- 
ing the  undesirable  property  for  others. 
These  sales  must  be  fair  and  equitable, 
and  every  American  citizen  should  have 
a  fair  chance  to  buy  that  which  he  or 
she  desires  in  the  competition  of  the  sale, 
without  partiality  being  shown  to  the 
prospective  bidders.  It  is  my  considered 
judgment  that  if  the  present  policy  is 
pursued,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
newspaper  article  made  a  part  hereof. 
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le  of  surplus  property  will  become 
^•kery  and  a  shame  in  our  Nation. 
Administrator  must  adopt  a  policy 
rness  in  all  of  these  activities,  and 
policy  must  remain  inviolate. 
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SENATE  OF  THI  UNITED  STATE3 


CAPPER     Mr  President.  Leslie  C. 
ton.    national    director    of    public 
„._  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
red  an  excellent  address  at  the  an- 
meefnK  of  the  Veterans  of  ForeiRn 
held  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  De- 
cemker  6,  1945.    I  heartily  approve  of  the 
[ments   expressed   by   Mr.  Slrattcn, 
a>k  that  his  address  be  printed  in 
Record. 
TUere  beint;  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
ms  follows: 

H^w  To  A?Pi  T  THX  Pkinciples  of  Sound 
Public  Rilations 
ppreclate  the  honor  you  hare  conferred 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  in  Inviting  it« 
tor  ot  public  relations  to  come  here  to- 
and  talk  over  with  you  the  Important 
ot  public  relations.  I  am  happy,  in- 
.  to  share  with  you  what  we  have  learned 
ueh  the  years  In  building  up  and  maln- 
n({  an  understanding  attitude  toward 
The  same  fundamentals  of  pub- 
Rtions  apply  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
.  Indeed,  to  any  organization,  indtistry. 
>up  that  comes  under  public  purview. 
L«*  me  congratulate  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  on  its  awareness  of  the  dominant 
role  of  sound  public  relations  In  carrying 
out   lima  and  objectives.    It  denotes  progres- 
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discussing  ways  and  means  of  applying 
principles  of  good  public  relations,  I 
we  sbculd  have  clearly  In  our  minds 
what  we  mean  by  public  relations, 
think  that  the  name  Itself  Is  all  em- 
that  It  defines  an  organization,  an 
ry  or  a  person's  relations  with  the 
Ic.  Others  define  public  relations  as 
urt  of  Interpreting  an  organization  and 
v^licles  to  the  public.  Both  definitions 
ood  There  are.  of  course,  many  others, 
my  way  of  thinking,  there  are  seven 
ant  aspects  of  public  relations  which 
substance  to  what  we  are  U7ing  to  ac- 
lu^h  Perhaps  I  shouldn't  say  aspects, 
I  believe  they  are.  They  might  be 
t-d  as  seven  correlated  deamtions.  Here 
are:  Public  relations  basically  Is  the  art 
forming  people  by  telling  them  the 
Public  relations  Is  the  art  of  living 
Public  relations  Is  the  art  of  work- 
t»'«ether  Public  relations  Is  the  art  of 
and  applying  research  to  common 
Public  relations  Is  the  art  of 
luuiK  experienced  personnel,  profes- 
and  volunteer,  for  broad  worthy  social 
Public  relations  is  the  art  of  t>eing 
ive.  and,  finally,  public  relations  is  the 
of  t>eing  resourceful.  There  you  have 
as  I  envlson  public  relations. 
keep  In  mind  that  we  are  considering 
pub  ic  relations  rather  than  publicity.  They 
are  related,  of  course,  but  there  is  a  differ- 
enc«  of  which  most  of  you  are  aware.  Pub- 
licuV  takes  care  oX   the  present,   it  projects 
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the  day-by-day  activities  of  an  organization. 
Publicity  Is  the  up-to-the-minute  reporting 
of  facts  and  events  In  an  organization  which 
are  interesting.  Public  relations,  on  the  other 
band,  contemplates  long-range  planning.  It 
Interprets  and  puts  Into  practice  basic  poli- 
cies that  have  been  established  by  the  or- 
ganization, utilizing  the  various  channels  of 
dlssem*natton. 

What  are  these  channels  by  which  our 
thoughts  and  our  policies  are  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  public?  Let  me  give  them 
to  you  in  the  order  that  man  himself  de- 
veloped them.  They  are:  word  of  mouth; 
the  written  word,  which  Incluaes  letters, 
books,  newspapers,  magazines,  pamphlets,  ex- 
hibits, and  billboards;  music,  the  theater, 
the  movies,  and  newsreels,  the  radio,  and 
now  television.  All  are  Important;  not  one 
may  be  neglected  in  a  rounded  program. 
We  should  use  these  media  nationally,  re- 
gionally, and  locally.  And  let  us  not  forget, 
the  cloier  you  get  to  your  neighbor  the  more 
eSective'y  you  interpret  your  organization 
and  it?  policies  I  have  only  to  Illustrate 
that  a  f\re  In  ycur  own  community  Is  more 
real  than  one  you  have  heard  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

I  h.-»ve  enumerated  the  channels  by  which 
the  public-relations  program  is  interpreted 
and  I  hive  given  you  my  own  definitions  of 
the  te.'ra.  What,  you  may  ask.  determines 
the  success  of  a  sound  public-relations  pro- 
gram and  ho  .7  does  one  apply  the  principles 
in  his  own  organization? 

Let  me  say  that  success  depends  on  every- 
one doing  a  good  Job.  We  feel  that  If  the 
Boy  Scout  himself  and  his  troop  are  doing 
a  gotxl  Job — if  our  local  councils  and  local 
public-relations  committees  are  doing  a  good 
Job.  and  if  we  at  national  headquarters  are 
doin^  a  good  Job— then  success  at  the  bar 
of  publtc  opinion  Is  assured.  We  feel  that 
one  of  the  finest  public-relations  tools  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  has  Is  the  Boy  Scout 
hlm5elf  with  his  character-building  assets 
of  good  conduct,  consideration  for  others,  his 
Willingness  to  serve,  and  his  devotion  to  God 
and  country.  He  Is  our  example  at  national 
headquarters  and  In  the  community.  He  Is 
the  one  who  inspires  the  rest  of  us  to  do 
a  good  public-relations  Job. 

The  success  of  a  public-relations  program 
depends,  too,  on  the  kind  of  leadeiship  It 
has  nationally  and  locally.  The  guiding 
spirit,  the  public-relations  director,  must 
have  the  moral  and  spiritual  conviction  and 
the  zeal  and  fortitude  of  a  Saint  Paul.  He 
must  believe  wholeheartedly  in  his  organi- 
zation and  Its  objectives;  he  must  have  the 
confidence  and  support  of  his  leadership. 
His  public-relations  committee,  whether  at 
national  headquarters  or  Its  counterparts 
locally,  must  include  men  who  are  respected 
both  personally  and  professionally,  whose  ad- 
vice will  strengthen  the  program.  In  our 
Boy  Scouts  public  relations  committee,  for 
example,  are  many  former  scouts  who  have 
achieved  leadership  in  public  life.  Industry, 
the  arts,  professions,  and  sciences.  Thrtr 
Interest  In  serving  Is  real  and  their  earlier 
experiences  in  scovtlng.  which  have  been  as- 
sets In  later  life,  are  helpful  in  charting  our 
public-relatiorvs  course. 

A  public-relations  program  must  have  ob- 
jectives. Since  It  Is  on  the  community  level 
that  you  are  especially  Interested,  let  me 
trace  for  you  our  Boy  Scout  program.  Stated 
In  a  broad  way.  the  objectives  of  the  public- 
relations  program  of  the  Boy  Scouts  ot 
America  are  two — namely:  (a)  To  maintain 
attitudes  or  publ.c  opinion  so  that  IxDys  de- 
sire to  be  scouts;  and  (b>  to  maintain  con- 
ditions so  that  men  are  willing  to  give  serv- 
ice to  scouu  and  support  the  movement  for 
others. 

To  further  these  objectives,  the  national 
public-relations  committee  of  the  scouts  has 
set  up  morfc  than  300  local  public -relations 
committees  patterned  after  the  national  com- 
mittee and  taking  leadership  from  It.    Our 


national  public-relations  service  furnlfhcs 
these  local  committees  with  appropriate  ma- 
terial adaptable  to  the  various  channels  of 
dissemination  to  help  tham  cairy  out  b.xsic 
objecives. 

Let  us  together  briefly  examine  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America's  public-relations  tenets. 
They  are: 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IS  BASICALLY  THl  ART  Or  TN- 
rOriMINC  THE  PIOPLE  BY  TELLING  THEM  THE 
TRfTH 

No  public-relations  program,  however,  well 
conceived  and  adroitly  promoted,  can  suc- 
ceed unless  It  is  founded  on  truth.  You 
simply  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all  of 
the  lime.  Today  as  npver  l>efore  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  there  is  a  need  for  "a 
deep  and  abiding  reverence  ior  truth." 
Truth   ultimately   destroys  evil. 

In  the  early  days  of  scouting  In  America 
men  cf  strong  minds,  stout  hearts,  and  capa- 
ble hands  gave  the  movement  Its  start  They 
t>elleved  In  It.  and  believing  In  It,  they  felt 
that  It  was  their  God-given  duty  to  protect 
scouting  from  evil  In  any  form.  If  they  were 
to  capture  the  im..  s  of  boys  through 

the  vehicle  of  the  i  .-t.  they  held  that 

It  had  to  be  kept  so  clean  th.it  It  would  never 
let  them  down.  For  nearly  36  years  now  but 
few  boys  who  have  ever  worn  the  uniform  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  been  disillu- 
sioned by  deceit,  evasion,  or  untruth.  Scout- 
ing is  forthright.  It  Is  attractive  to  boys  and 
is  kept  so  by  its  idealism,  traditions,  and 
great  purpose.  Public  relations  is  charged 
witto  the  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
••the  truth  is  well  told."  And  the  art  of 
telling  the  truth  Isn't  difficult.  The  first 
thing,  of  course.  Is  to  be  sure  of  your  facts. 
When  they  have  been  checked  and  double 
checked  the  story,  tersely  written,  should  be 
relea.<ied  through  every  possible  channel  of 
communication  I  believe  1  can  say  that 
news  releases  issued  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  receive  prompt  attention  In  all 
newspaper  offices  and  they  are  never  queried. 
They  are  taken  at  face  value  t>ecause  of  the 
confidence  we  have  engendered  by  our  regard 
for  truth. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IS  THE  ART  OF  LIVINC  TOCETHIR 

Whether  we  like  It  or  not  we  have  to  live 
together  in  the  world.  And  as  It  is  a  world 
of  men.  it  is,  therefore,  an  Imperfect  world. 
But  with  all  the  deviltry  that  Is  loose.  It  Is  a 
rather  fine  world  after  all.  Public-relations 
activities  that  are  based  on  truth,  that  re- 
peat and  repe.1t  those  truths,  are  making  a 
contribution  to  a  better  world  for  our  sons 
and  their  sons.  In  scouting  we  believe  that 
we  have  a  virile  movement,  one  that  is  so 
designed  that  it  Is  attractive  to  all  twys 
wherever  they  are  in  the  world.  Were  you  at 
my  desk  and  had  the  opportunity,  as  I  have, 
to  read  of  the  accomplishments  of  these 
boys — Boy  Scouts — you  would  have  a  succes- 
sion of  thrills.  Boy  Scouts  truly  played  an 
heroic  part  in  the  winning  of  the  war.  It  is 
my  t>ellef  that  scouting  Is  the  most  demo- 
cratic movement  at  work  In  the  world  today. 
It  brings  boys  of  all  races,  all  creeds,  and  all 
colors  together  on  common  ground. 

Boy  Scouts  can.  given  time,  remake  this 
world.  They  can  wipe  out  hate  and  prejudice 
and  cupidity.  When  the  Boy  Scout,  no  mat- 
ter from  which  nation  he  may  have  sprung, 
repeats  the  Scout  oath  and  law.  he  means  It. 
Indeed,  he  lives  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
rarely,  if  ever,  forgets  It  during  all  the  years 
of  his  life.  Scouting  plaots  rteep  In  the  heart 
of  a  t)oy  a  concern  for  others.  Continue  to 
plant  these  seeds  throughout  the  continents, 
and  m  a  generation  or  two  we'll  have  a  world 
In  which  men  will  be  living  together  in 
peace,  respecting  each  other  as  we  would  have 
It  under  the  "four  freedoms."  Here,  then, 
is  a  challenge  to  public-relations  groups  In 
Scouting— to  see  that  the  people,  all  the 
people,  wherever  they  are.  understand  the 
true  purposes  of  the  movement. 
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TXTBUC   CELATIONS   IS   THE   ART   OF   WORKING 
TOGETHER 

In  a  memt)ership  of  nearly  2,000,000  boys 
and  men  you  must  have  a  satisfactory  pro- 
gram—one that  is  well  coordinated  and  di- 
rected— if  ycu  are  to  hold  the  enthusiasm  of 
your  membership.     Here,  again,  is  evidence 
of  the  genius  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
It  gives  men  of  character  an  opportunity  to 
do  st  methlng  for  boys,  and  boys  to  do  some- 
thing  for   themselves.     Scouting   never   ap- 
proaches   its    problems    on    a    dollars-and- 
cenls  basts.     Its  first  concern  is  to  discover 
the    needs    of    boys    In    a    given    community 
and   then  determine  to  meet   the  situation 
as   it   exlst-s.     After   that,    men    who   have   a 
concern    for    boys   are    invited    to   come    to- 
gether— to  work  together — and  evolve  a  plan 
that  will  Rive  strength  to  the  local  council 
In  order  that  It  may  bring  Scouting  to  more 
boys.     Frankly,  my  friends,  the  425.000  vol- 
unteers in  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  broken 
down  into  their  individual  unlt^.  constitute 
one  of  the  greatest  forces  for  pood  thLs  coun- 
try  possesses.     They   work   Individually   and 
collectively  for  an   ideal— a  better  boyhood. 
R   better   manhood      And   year   In   and   year 
out  their  numbers  grow.     Actually,  the  Boy 
Scouts   of    America    helps   keep   men    young. 
because   it   keeps   men   close    to   boys.     "Vou 
grow  old  In  a  poker  game,  gentlemen,  but 
you  don  t  grow  old  as  fast  In   a   Boy  Scout 
camp.     One  of   our   public-relations   Jobs   Is 
to  see  to  It  that  an  ever-Increasing  number 
of  desirable  men  have  an  opportunity  to  pool 
their  talents  by   working   together   for   boys 
through  Scouting. 

ptJBLIC  RELATIONS  IS  THE  ART  OF  ENAI  UATING  AND 
APPLYING  RESEARCH  TO  COMMON  OBJECTTVES 

Any  sound  public-relations  program  must 
te  b.ised  on  facts  And  the  way  to  get  the 
facts  Is  through  research.  Todays  great  or- 
ganizations have  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  venture  when  they 
have  first  sought  the  facts,  evaluated  and 
applied  them  to  a  plven  project  The  move- 
ment which  I  represent  must  be  sure  it  is 
right  before  It  makes  decisions  because  those 
actions  have  a  bearing  on  the  lives  of  gen- 
erations of  boys  who  will  one  day  have  in 
their  hands  the  destiny  of  this  country.  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  does  Its  best  to  know 
what  Is  right,  not  who  is  right.  It  accom- 
plishes Its  purpose  by  the  work  of  Its  own 
ret-earch  division,  local  studies,  "customer* 
and  other  surveys.  Sound  executive  admin- 
istrative activity  such  as  this  affecU  every 
member  of  the  organization  It  seeps  down 
to  the  smallest  local  council;  indeed,  to  the 
troop  Itself  eventually.  So,  actually,  you  are 
building  confidence  in  the  program  and  the 
leadership  of  the  organization,  and  when  you 
have  achieved  that  on  the  part  of  425.000 
volunteers  and  1.500.000  boys,  and  1.800  pro- 
fessional executives,  you  are  well  on  your 
way  to  attaining,  broadly,  the  goal  of  public 
relations;  public  acceptance.  You  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  the  value  of  the  most  pre- 
cious thing  you  possess— your  reputation. 

PUBLIC  PELATIONS  IS  THE  ART  OT  MOBILIZTNC 
E.XPERIENCEO  PERSONNEL,  PROFESSIONAL  AND 
VOLUNTEERS.  FOR  BROAD.  WORTHY  SOCIAL  PtJR- 
POSES 

In  our  respective  organizations  there  are 
many  gifted  men.  experienced  In  the  various 
fields  of  public  relations,  who  would  gladly 
assume  positions  of  leadership  locally  to 
carry  out  our  program  of  public  education. 
It  Unt  difficult  gradually  to  discover  these 
men  il  you  have  a  plan  and  are  patient. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  In  10  years 
discovered  enough  experienced  men  locally 
to  organize  300  successfully  functioning  local 
public-relations  committee  They  serve  as 
volunteers.  They  do  a  fine  Job.,  They  grow 
as  their  Interest  In  promoting  the  Boy  Scout 
program  grows.  I  need  not  tell  ycu  that 
these  committees  are  a  great  strength  to  their 
local  councils.  But.  gentlemen.  It  took  plan- 
ning and  patience  to  mobilize  them. 


Of  course.  thc«re  Is  still  much  work  here 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  to  do. 

As  we  have  540  local  councils,  we  have  yet 
to  organize  240  public-relations  committees 
in  as  many  councils  But  we  are  on  our 
way;  we  have  found  our  way;  the  pioneering 
Job  Is  done.  Perhaps  in  the  next  5  years 
every  local  council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  will  have  Its  own  public-relations 
committee.  Committee  personnel  Is  made 
up  of  men  who  represent  the  public  educa- 
tional outlets  in  a  given  community— news- 
paper editors,  radio  executives,  advertising 
men,  public  speakers,  magazine  writers,  mo- 
tion-picture theater  managers,  music  com- 
posers, outdoorsmen,  and  so  on.  In  every 
case  we  do  our  best  to  attract  former  Scouts 
to  accept  committee  posts.  Obviously,  we 
only  seek  those  who  qualify. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  IS  THE  ART  OF  BEING  CREATTVE 

Nothing  happens  by  itself,  either  on  a  na- 
tional or  community  level,  and  as  this  dis- 
cussion Is  based  on  community  enterprise 
let  us  for  the  moment  explore  a  public- 
relations  opportunity  for  an  organization 
such  as  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Every  community  in  America  has  felt  the 
tragic  consequences  of  the  war  Just  con- 
cluded. All  over  the  land  there  are  homes 
that  will  be  forever  empty  becavase  loved 
ones  of  those  homes — heroes  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Nation — sleep  forever  in  battlefields  that 
actually  ring  the  world.  We  hear  of  commu- 
nity groups  setting  up  memorial  committees 
to  honor  these  dead  in  many  ways — by  nam- 
ing streets  in  their  memory,  by  erecting 
stone  shEifts  to  commemorate  their  deeds, 
and  laying  out  parks  to  perpetuate  their 
Idealism  Why  not  living  memorials  to  these 
brave  dead?  I  have  In  mind  the  organiza- 
tion of  Boy  Scout  troops,  sponsored  by  or- 
ganizations such  as  yours  and  given  leader- 
ship by  the  best  men  among  you.  If  such 
a  step  were  taken  throughout  America  now, 
you  would  accomplish  four  things — all  vi- 
tally lmp>ortant:  (1)  Honor  our  heroic  dead 
fittingly  by  living  memorials — Boy  Scout 
troops — which  would  perpetuate  the  best 
traditions  of  the  United  States;  (2)  help  to 
wipe  out  Juvenile  delinquency  in  all  strata 
of  society,  and  thereby  save  the  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  annually;  (3)  build  up 
a  citizenship  that  would  accept  as  its  re- 
sponsibility the  duty  to  uphold  the  democ- 
racy and  the  principles  of  the  great  Repub- 
lic we  so  devotedly  cherish;  and  (4)  prove 
by  deeds  your  concern  for  the  country  you 
yourselves  so  valiantly  defended  in  an  hour 
of  trial.  Here  is  an  opportunity  at  the 
conununlly  level  which  needs  earnest  con- 
sideration. 

PUBLIC     RELATIONS     IS     THE     ART     OF     BEING 
RESOtJRCEFUL 

As  you  see,  public  relations  Is  many-sided : 
It  is  basically  the  art  of  Informing  the  people 
by  telling  them  the  truth,  the  art  of  llvlpg 
together,"  the  art  of  working  together,  the 
art  of  evaluating  and  applying  research  to 
common  objectives,  the  art  of  being  re- 
sourceful, the  art  of  mobilizing  experienced 
personnel,  professional  and  volunteers,  for 
broad  worthy  social  purposes  and  it  Is  the 
art  of  being  creative.  If  you  desire  favorable 
public  reaction  to  yotir  works,  you  must  be 
resourceful  in  telling  your  story.  Here  is 
where  your  local  public-relations  committees 
play  their  part.  They  mobilize  local  outlets 
to  assist  in  what  is.  no  more  no  less,  a  public 
education  program.  Resourcefulness  is  im- 
portant here  because  your  program  mtist  be 
repeatedly  told  and  retold  truthfully.  If  you 
desire  public  acceptance  and  appreciation. 
And  the  seasoning,  of  course,  is  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  Imagination  as  it  is  needed. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  the  many  Boy  Scout 
war-service  projects  and  trade  Its  course 
from  national  headquarters  to  the  local  Boy 
Scout  and  the  community  itself.  Parenthet- 
ically, we  take  a  pardonable  pride  In  the  war 
record  of  our  Boy  Scouts,  Just  as  we  do  of 


the  constructive  things  they  are  doing  In 
these  days  of  peace.  Boy  Scouts  have  par- 
ticipated in  70  war-related  projects.  Typical 
was  the  B.3y  Scouts-General  Elsenhower 
campaign  for  waste  paper.  They  collected 
in  this  campaign  to  alleviate  the  critical 
shortages  in  excess  of  318.000  tons. 

At  national  headquarters  we  devised  In- 
centive awards  to  be  bestowed  on  Scout 
troops  and  the  Individual  Scouu.  For  ex- 
ample, we  had  special  General  Eisenhower 
medals  designed  and  cast.  These  medals 
were  awarded  at  the  community  level  to 
Scouts  who  had  collected  a  thousand  or  more 
pounds  of  wnste  paper  during  the  campaign. 
One  side  of  the  medal  bore  a  likeness  of  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  the  reverse  side  featured 
an  engraved  citation  extolling  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Scouts. 

As  a  unit  Incentive,  we  announced  that 
a  World  War  II  real  shell  container,  with  a 
scroll  bearing  a  special  citation  from  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower,  would  be  presented  to  each 
Scout  unit  which  collected  an  amount  of 
waste  paper  equivalent  to  1.000  pounds  for 
each  Scout  in  the  unit. 

These  were  some  of  the  tiseful  tools  that 
our  movement  supplied  to  local  Scout 
groups  for  local  use.  They  were  supple- 
mented by  appropriate  factual  material,  for 
local  adaptation  as  the  ca^e  may  be.  by  pub- 
lic-relations committees  in  newspapers  and 
publications  and  on  the  radio 

As  you  see.  local  Boy  Scout  public-relations 
committees  play  an  important  role  in  these 
Scout  activities.  They  work  with  the  na- 
tional committee,  but  they  are  in  the  driver's 
seat  locally.  They  look  to  national  head- 
quarters for  help  in  basic  policies  and  tor 
such  assists  In  the  way  of  material  as  I  have 
indicated  in  the  case  of  the  wastepaper  cam- 
paign. 

Another  community  function  that  was  car- 
iled  out  in  the  wastepaper  campaign  was  the 
setting  up  of  courts  of  honor  and  other 
special  ceremonies  at  which  the  awards  were 
presented  to  the  Scouts  "who  had  performed 
over  and  above  the  call  of  duty" 

Local  committees  stimulate  press  coverage. 
They  develop  ways  of  presenting  Scouts  over 
the  radio.     They  enlist  the  support  and  en- 
dorsement  of  civic,  religious,   business,   and 
professional   groups.     They  tie   in   Scouting 
with  the  community  events  and  celebrations, 
such  as  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Christmas. 
They    play    up    camping — the    out-of-doors. 
But  they  never  lose  sight  that  everything  Is 
built   around    the   Scout,   and    the   patriotic 
and    c'naracter-building    programs    that    are 
represented  in  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  Boy   Scouts  of   America.     Ever   alert   to 
making  Scouting  available  to  more  Ixiys.  they 
make   sure   that   the   parents   of   prosjiectlve 
candidates  are  kept  abreast  of  current  activi- 
ties of  Scout  troops,  for  Scouting,  like  any 
other    organization    that    is    worth    its   salt. 
should  never  long  remain  static.    New  chal- 
lenges have  to  be  met:  new  problems  await 
solution.    There  are  always  Interesting  facts 
to  be  presented — human-Interest  stories  and 
experiences  of  youth  that  are  worth  telling. 
Now,   as  to  the   application   of  the  com- 
munity level  to  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
It  is  my  conviction  that  In  carrying  out  any 
public-relations  Job  there  are  no  substitutes, 
either  at  the  national  or  the  local  levels,  for 
truth,       research,       training.       Imagination, 
realism.      Initiative,      resourcefulness,      ac- 
quaintanceship,   coordination,     cooperation, 
simplicity,  and  Just  plain  work.     And  I  hope 
that    you    noticed   I   put   the   word    "truth" 
first. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  start  out 
with  a  public  relations  plus  In  my  opinion, 
as  it  Is  composed  of  men  who  have  seived 
their  country  and  served  it  well  on  fort-ign 
soil.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  repre- 
sent men  of  courage  who  have  banded  to- 
gether In  worthy  common  purpose.  So,  9«  I 
said.  I  think  you  have  a  public  relations  plus 
in  winning  acceptance  and  approval  of  ycur 
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Confrest  aad  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NCW    IIAMPsMIRE 

IN  TlHE  SBNATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Sqturdai/.  April  6  (leQUslatire  day  of 
Tufsdau.  March  5>.  1946 

MK  bridges.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enti  led  "Congress  and  Price  Control." 
published  in  today's  New  York  Times. 
I  til  ink  the  editorial  is  worthy  of  the 
atteition  of  all. 

T  lere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
ms  i  }llow.<: : 

AND   PUCB  CONTBOL 
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Cifigresa  Is  now  confronted  with  the  ques- 

whether  It  should  eitend  price  control 

beyond  uhe  present  termination  date  of  June 

this  year,  and  *f  so.  how  it  should  amend 

wwers  granted  to  the  Oflke  of  Price  Ad- 

mlniitratlon      We  art'  unlikely  to  deal  with 

problem  Intelligently  unless  we  ur.der- 

tan|i  the  basic  econumlc  principles  and  facts 

ved 

has  oeen  an  unfortunate  assumption 

Wfashlngton  that  price  control  is  or  ought 

the    najor  means  of  combating  Infla- 

Yet  price  control  deals  only  with  the 

ims  a:)d  consequences  of  inflation;   It 

not  deal  at  all  with  lU  two  basic  causes. 

first  of  theHe.  and  the  most  Important. 

increase  In  the  quantity  of  money  and 

credit  In  the  country,     rhe  anwunt  n{ 

has  more  than  tripled  .^tnce  the  outbreak 

war  in  Europe.     We  cannot  have  such 

l^creatte  in  the  monetary  purctutftng  pow- 

cireulatton  without  its  for^&g  up  the 

of  prlcw.    The  aecood  tMwtc  cause  la  a 

■bei^atool  goods. 

ecmtrol  low  nothing  to  mnova 
•Uhkr  of  thws  bMle  cmuacs  It  baa  at  best 
ooly    a  secondary  and   transitional  rolt   to 


te 


tlie 


play  In  combating  Inflation.  Its  chief  func- 
tion from  now  on  Is  to  prevent  needless  price 
rises  in  those  cases  In  which  a  shortage 
cannot  be  made  up  for  a  long  time,  and  in 
which  a  price  Increase  could  do  little  to 
speed  the  process.  The  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  this  Is  rents  on  existing  housing 
With  this  background  It  Is  clear  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  make  sure 
that  price  control  Is  liberalized  In  some  di- 
rections, tapered  off  In  others,  and  In  some 
cases  terminated  altogether.  These  general 
requirements  indicate  the  nature  of  some 
of  the  amendments  that  are  now  necessary: 

1.  Rationing  powers  should  be  continued 
for  all  goods  that  are  In  short  supply.  For- 
tunately. Congress  has  r\lready  provided  lor 
this.  It  was  a  basic  mistake  for  OPA  to 
abolish  rationing  while  continuing  price 
control.  This  has  helped  to  aggravate  the 
world  food  crisis.  Price  ceilings  in  them- 
selves encourage  consumption;  as  long  as 
they  are  retained,  rationing  Is  required  to 
offse*  this  effect. 

2.  It  Is  a  mistake  cf  the  first  order  to  put 
ceilings  on  new  houses  or  on  rents  for  new 
apartments.  The  effect  of  this  can  only  be 
to  discourage,  reduce,  or  fre-ent  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  now  so  desperately 
needed  Rent  ceilings  should,  of  course,  be 
retained  on  existing  houses  and  apartments. 
Congress  would  do  well,  however  to  put  the 
States  and  localities  on  notice  that  Federal 
rent  control  will  definitely  'erminate  on 
June  30.  1947  In  this  way  the  que^'tion  ot 
rent  control  could  be  taken  out  as  soon  as 
practicable  from  the  Federal  domain  and 
placed  In  that  of  the  States  and  localities, 
where  It  properly  belongs 

3  Congress  should  provide  that  as  soon  as 
possible  after  June  30  price  fixing  will  no 
longer  apply  to  any  commodity  that  does  not 
enter  into  the  Government's  cost-of-living 
Index  or  is  not  a  recognized  substitute  for 
such  a  commodity.  One  way  In  which  Con- 
gress might  deal  with  thiS  problem  would  be 
to  Instruct  OPA  to  compile  and  publish  a 
list  of  such  articles  subject  to  price  control 
and  to  regulate  no  others  later  than,  say, 
October  1 

4  To  aid  the  process  of  decontrol.  Congress 
mipht  provide  also  hat  when  anv  product 
in  competitive  production  once  goes  fcelow 
the  ceiling  price  and  stays  there  for.  say,  30 
days,  the  price  celling  should  be  permanent- 
ly removed.  Such  a  provision  would  not.  cl 
course  prevent  a  later  price  rise  of  that  com- 
modity, but  It  wo«ld  be  a  method  of  check- 
ln«j  out  commrdlties.  one  by  one.  wherever  a 
sudden   price  rise  was  unlikely. 

6  Seme  method  must  be  found  for  re- 
moving articles  from  price  control  when  they 
have  ceased  to  be  In  short  supply.  The  provi- 
sion that  they  shall  be  removed  when  sup- 
ply comes  Into  balance  with  demand  Is  too 
v;igue  to  be  of  much  value.  One  possible 
formula,  as  an  Illustration.  Is  that  OPA 
should  be  Instructed  to  remove  price  con- 
trols from  any  article  when  the  supply  or 
production  rate  of  that  article  is  equal  to 
the  average  of  that  in  the  immediate  pre- 
war period  and  when  unfilled  orders  for  it 
do  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  a  month  or 
twos  production. 

6.  Some  liberalization  should  l)e  made  In 
the  pricing  standards  for  goods  that  remain 
under  control.  The  profit  standard  of  the 
period  1936-39.  when  unemployment 
averaged  more  than  8.000  COO.  Is  not  adequate 
(cr  full  employment  conditions.  OPA  should 
not  be  permitted  to  force  any  existing  firm 
to  sell  gcx)ds  below  Its  actual  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  production.  It  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  ooa*latM  cotit-absorption  policies, 
or  to  force  nuuiufacturers,  wholesalers,  or 
retailers  to  sell  goods  at  a  lower  dollar-and- 
cents  margin  of  profit  per  unit  than  the  pre- 
war or  the  existing  level. 

7.  SubaKlles  should  not  be  Increased,  but 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  b«  tapered  off  as 
rapidly  m  roMib'.e. 


8.  Congress  might  well  consider  setting  up 
a  Board  of  Price  Appeals,  the  members  of 
which  would  be  independent  of  OPA  Hdmin- 
Istrators  and  appointed  directly  by  Congress 
Itself.  Such  a  board  would  have  purely  ad- 
visory powers.  Its  chief  function  would  be 
to  clarify  the  public  mind  regarding  the  fac- 
tual merits  of  price  disputes. 

There  is  wide  possible  latitude  in  amend- 
ments to  the  Price  Control  Act.  but  their 
basic  purpose  Is  clear  They  should  try  to 
provide  for  a  tapering  oft  of  price  controls 
as  promptly  and  as  smoothly  as  conditions 
make  possible. 


Chester  Bowles'  Blind  Spots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.  WAYLAND  BROOKS 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  April  6  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr  President,  Merryle 
Stanley  Rukeyser  has  written  a  most  in- 
teresting series  of  editorials  entitled 
"Chester  Bowies'  Blind  Spots."  which 
were  published  in  the  Chicaso  Heratd- 
Amerlcan.  I  presented  the  first  three 
articles  yesterday,  and  now  present  the 
last  three  articles,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  them  published  in  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Chester  BowLxa'  Blind  Spots 
(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 

IV  . 
Chester  Bowles.  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization, and  his  fellqw  economic  planners 
at  Washington  appear  to  overlook  the  simple 
fact  that  business  enterprisers  do  not  wish  to 
commit  economic  suicide. 

The  first  rule  of  business  Is  that  survival 
depends  on  pleasing  customers  sufllclently  to 
recoup  all  cosu.  Including  the  cost  of  the 
tools  (capital) 

In  order  to  remain  in  btuiness  In  a  com- 
petitive economic  society,  the  business  man- 
ager, who  brings  the  worker,  the  materials, 
and  the  tools  Into  contact  with  the  customer, 
who  Is  another  worker,  must  undertake  to 
achieve  a  selling  price  which  will  meet  all 
elements  of  cost.  Not  every  businessman 
succeeds.  There  Is  many  a  slip.  The  records 
of  business  mortalities  are  replete  with  in- 
stances where  managers  misjudged  the  abil- 
ity and  the  willingness  of  customers  to  buy. 
Business  ventures  are  nevertheless  willing 
to  assume  the  risk  of  anticipating  customer 
behavior.  They  are  animated  by  the  hope 
of  success  In  a  free  market. 

However,  If  in  the  face  of  rising  costs  Fed- 
eral administrators  arbitrarily  hold  down 
selling  prices  and  thus  destroy  the  Incentive 
of  being  rewarded,  business  Initiative  Is 
stilled 

Bureaucrats  can  arbitrarily  fix  selling 
prices,  but  they  cannot  assure  a  high  volume 
of  prf)duction  under  price  ceilings  which 
bU5lnes5men  regard  as  inadequate.  For  busi- 
nessmen will  not  knowingly  produce  goods 
at  a  loss  for  long  periods.  If  any  were  foolish 
enough  to  undertake  to  do  so.  they  would  be 
estopped  as  soon  as  their  capital  was  ex- 
hausted. 

For  an  economic  franchise  to  stay  In  busi- 
ness Is  contingent  on  recouping  all  costs  from 
the  customer. 

In  the  confusion  resulting  since  VJ-day 
from  an  unrealistic  Federal  price  policy,  busi- 
ness, seeking  to  survive,  has  cut  down  on 
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unprofitable  items  and  ha.s  sought  to  shift 
into  those  which  held  out  the  promise  of 
a  profit 

According  to  a  brochure  prepared  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
kitchen  curtain  makers,  not  being  able  to 
produce  at  historic  prices  In  face  of  the 
Interim  rise  In  costs,  shifted  to  making  In- 
fant dresses,  and  for  a  similar  reason  makers 
of  baby  dresses  shifted  to  the  production  of 
kitchen  curtains  on  which  they  had  no  pre- 
war price  record.  Such  shifts  were  designed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  OPA  policy  of  al- 
lowing higher  price  ceilings  to  newcomers. 
Thus  bonehead  economic  planning  Interferes 
with  vhe  normal  tendency  in  a  competitive 
economic  society  of  each  firm  to  make  those 
specialties  for  which  It  Is  best  fitted. 

Likewise,  the  freezing  of  the  price  differ- 
ential between  butter  and  higher-priced  dairy 
products  has  led  to  a  shortage  of  butter. 
Under  present  price  ceilings  it  has  been 
deemed  more  advantageous  to  shift  milk  into 
Ice  cream,  cheese,  and  fluid-milk  channels. 

Such  adjustments  by  businessmen  do  not 
constitute  a  sit-down  strike,  as  has  been 
charged,  but  represent  an  attempt  to  survive 
despite  the  man-made  obstacles  created  by 
politicians  who  fail  to  understand  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  cost  sheet,  which  determines 
success  or  failure  In  Uie  business  world. 

Chesteb  Bowles'  Bund  Spots 
(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 

V  V 

Restrictive  policies  growing  out  of  the  mu- 
tual Interaction  of  politicians  and  pressure 
groups  upon  one  another  tend  to  retard  the 
wholly  l>encficlal  transition  from  a  war  econ- 
omy to  a  peace  economy. 

The  cessation  ot  the  shooting  phase  of  the 
war  offers  the  promise  of  ending  the  wartime 
economic  detour.  It  gives  an  opportunity  for 
once  more  releasing  the  productive  energies 
of  the  people  for  purposes  related  to  lifting 
the  material  well-being  of  35,000,000  American 
families. 

On  the  other  hand,  during  total  warfare. 
Government  at  times  seized  up  to  60  percent 
of  the  output  of  workers  for  purposes  related 
to  killing  and  maiming  the  enemy 

With  such  need  for  producing  lethal  weap- 
ons on  a  mammoth  scale  behind  us.  men  can 
once  more  enjoy  all  the  fruits  of  their  pro- 
duction. In  the  circumstances.  It  is  puerile 
to  talk  in  terms  of  freezing  the  maladjust- 
ments and  disparities  of  the  wartime 
economy. 

The  premise  underlying  the  demand  for 
freezing  wartime  take-home  pay  Is  fallacious. 
The  assumption  that  overtime  would  be 
eliminated  and  that  Industry  would  drop 
back  from  a  45-hour  or  longer  week  to  a  40- 
hour  week  has  been  disputed. 

Besides,  the  reduction  In  the  1946  rate  of 
Federal  Income  tax  automatically  raises  take- 
home  pay  if  other  factors  remain  equal. 
Similarly,  the  pressure  of  wartime  to  divert 
10  percent  of  wages  to  war  bonds  has  been 
relaxed. 

But  the  most  significant  factor  Is  that  the 
abnormally  heavy  diversion  of  goods  and 
services  from  workers,  farmers,  and  others 
through  the  channels  of  Government  can  be 
substantially  curtailed  In  time  of   peace. 

The  oromls"  of  peace  does  not  lie  In  fur- 
ther manipulation  of  the  money  count,  but 
In  the  opportunity  to  reward  workers  with 
more  and  better  civilian  goods  In  exchange 
for  a  week's  work. 

Peace  also  gives  an  opportunity  to  release 
from  the  working  forces  some  7.000.000  emer- 
gency war  workers.  Including  children  who 
should  be  in  schools,  old  folks  beyond  the 
retirement  age,  and  homemakers  who  for  the 
duration  forsook  the  kitchen  for  the  assem- 
bly line. 

In  addition,  regular  workers  added  to  the 
hours  available  for   procinciion    by   Increas- 


ing the  average  length  of  the  workweek. 
The  abnormal  Increment  In  the  working 
force,  in  relation  to  the  total  population, 
was  necessitated  by  the  fact  that,  while 
Government  In  the  prewar  year.  1939,  direct- 
ly employed  around  8  percent  of  the  working 
force.  It  used  upward  of  31  percent  of  the 
total  during  war  years. 

But  the  total  Increase  was  Insufficient  to 
offset  the  growing  requirements  of  govern- 
ment, and  output  for  civilians  had  to  be 
reduced  by  Government  orders. 

Demobilization  makes  It  feasible  to  release 
those  who  temporarily  came  Into  the  work- 
ing force  as  transients  animated  for  the 
most  part  by  patriotic  motives. 

The  coming  of  peace  necessitates  wide- 
spread reallocation  of  personnel,  and  rigidi- 
ties Imposed  by  the  dogmas  of  poUjtlclans 
and  pressure  groups  only  serve  to  delay  and 
complicate  the  benign  and  desirable  process 
of  reconversion.  Reconversion  means  a  re- 
turn to  the  normal  set-up  In  which  produc- 
tion Is  used  primarily  to  lift  the  material 
well-being  of  civilians. 

Chesteb  Bowles'  Bund  Spots 
(By  Merryle  Stanley  Rukeyser) 

VI 

Whereas  the  businessman  knows  that  his 
success  or  failure  hinges  on  the  realities 
as  disclosed  by  simple  arithmetic  In  double- 
entry  form — bookkeeping.  Chester  Bowles. 
Director  of  Economic  Stabilization,  dwells  In 
the  esoteric  economic  stratosphere  of  statis- 
tical averages. 

As  businessmen  yell  when  squeezed  toe- 
tween  frozen  selling  prices  and  rising  costs. 
Mr.  Bowles  throws  statistical  charts  into 
their  faces. 

StatL«tlcal  averages  represent  unreality,  for 
flesh  and  blood  men  and  their  enterprises 
constitute  deviations  from  the  mean  or  the 
average.  If  one  man  is  5  feet  tall  and  an- 
other is  6  feet,  the  shorter  mans  reach  is 
not  helped  by  the  fact  the  average  height  of 
the  two  is  5' 2  feet. 

Businessmen  have  costs  to  meet — taxes, 
payments  for  goods  and  services  purchased 
from  others,  depreciation,  wages  and  salaries, 
and  payments  to  owners  for  the  use  of  the 
tools.  They  can  remain  solvent  and  outside 
the  clutches  of  the  sheriff  only  If  their  ex- 
penditures stay  within  their  receipts.  Each 
businessman  must  meet  his  obligations 
promptly  on  the  due  date  with  dollars  and 
cents.  He  cannot  satisfy  his  creditors  by 
dispensing  the  statistical  averages  about 
which  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  colleagues  talk  so 
glibly. 

The  same  bureaucratic  confusion  runs 
through  the  new  price-wage  policy — recently 
announced  In  connection  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  steel  strike. 

The  Administration  revealed  that  It  will 
grant  price  Increases  only  In  hardship  cases 
where  earnings  on  net  worth  on  an  Industry- 
wide basLs  fall  below  the  1936-39  level  of 
profits  before  taxes.  If  the  profit  position 
of  an  Industry  as  a  whole  Is  the  criterion, 
it  might  well  be  equaling  the  1936-39  level 
on  the  average,  while  the  bottom  third  of 
the  least  efficient  producers  may,  neverthe- 
less, be  seriously  In  the  red. 

Furthermore,  the  concept  of  net  income 
before  taxes  Is  Itself  an  unreality.  Corporate 
income  taxes  In  1948  will  be  at  the  rate  of 
38  percent,  compared  with  an  average  of  17 
percent  in  the  1936-39  base  period.  Thus, 
if  net  income  before  taxes  Is  equal  to  the 
1936-39  level,  then  net  Income  after  taxes, 
which  is  available  as  a  payment  for  the  use 
of  the  tools  and  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
business,  will  of  necessity  be  very  much 
smaller. 

Likewise  confusion  Is  further  confounded 
by  OPA  tendencies  at  times  to  look  at  only 
part  of  the  cost  sheet  In  computing  proflu. 
It    has   spoken    poetically    of    out-of-pocket 


costs,  from  which  overhead,  depreciation, 
and  administrative  costs  have  been  laughed 
out  of  existence. 

The  argument  of  the  bureaucrats  is  that 
overhead  and  depreciation  and  similar  costs 
are  fixed  and  inevitable,  and  that.  In  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  produce  goods  at 
a  fixed  price,  the  businessman  should  con- 
sider only  the  fluctuating  costs,  such  as 
wages,  which  can  be  avoided  by  idleness. 

The  distinction  between  total  actual  costs 
and  so-called  out-of-pocket  costs  Is  clever 
dialectics.  However,  the  practical  business 
operator.  In  planning  his  own  operations, 
knows  it  would  be  fatal  to  his  own  success 
and  survival  to  wink  at  any  authentic  ele- 
ments of  cost. 


Let's  Do  Away  With  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  April  6  (legislative  day  o/ 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
article  by  the  Honorable  Thurman 
Sensing,  director  of  research  of  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  at 
Nashville.  Tenn.  The  title  of  the  article 
is  "Let's  Do  Away  With  the  OPA." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Down  SoirrH 

(By  Thurman  Sensing,  director  of  research. 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn  ) 

LETS  DO  AWAT   WITH  THT  OPA 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration,  backed 
by  the  full  force  of  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  Government.  Is  attempting  to  make 
opposition  to  continuance  of  Its  price-con- 
trol policy  unpopular  by  making  vociferous 
claims  that  It  is  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  that  It  is  preventing  a 
run-away  Increase  In  the  cost  of  llvmg. 

However,  when  we  look  under  the  surface 
of  such  claims  we  find  that  they  are  un- 
tenable; we  find  that  the  OPA  is  stifling 
production,  we  find  that  It  Is  regulating 
the  price  of  goods  which  do  not  exist  and 
which  never  will  exist  so  long  as  the  OPA 
continues  Its  dictatorial  and  contradictory 
regulations — we  find  that  the  OPA  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  relic  of  that  bureaucracy 
made  necessary  by  war  emergency  which 
should  forthwith  be  abolished  for  the  good 
of  the  Nation. 

The  OPA,  t3rplcal  of  all  bureaucracy.  Is 
antagonistic  to  the  profit  system  which  has 
made  the  United  States  the  world's  most 
productive  and  powerful  Nation  and  which 
has  brought  lU  people  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  living  the  world  has  ever  known.  The 
OPA  Is  not  working  in  behalf  of  the  ma.'ses 
of  the  people  of  this  country  when  It  kills 
that  Incentive  through  which  alone  can  be 
created  jobs  which  the  people  can  fill  and 
produce  goods  which  they  can  use.  Turn  In 
any  direction  you  wish  and  you  find  that 
goods  are  not  being  produced  becatise  re- 
strictions set  up  by  the  OPA  make  It  un- 
profitable to  produce  them. 

Only  two  Items,  both  basic  necessities, 
might  be  made  exceptions  to  the  rellnquUh- 
ment  of  price  control — and  that  only  be- 
cau;-e  they  cannot  be  put  Into  immediate 
production.     One   U  sugar,  which  must   of 
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.y  await  another  crnp.  and  the  other 
,  because  housing  alao  requires  a  rea- 
time  to  provide. 

removal   of   price  control   would,   of 
hrinu  a  shock  to  the  economic  body 
It   would   bring   back   full 
ut  which  our  economic  re- 
nt* eflpct*  of  the  war  Is  Impossl- 
h  the  continuation  of  OPA  con- 
11    interminably    delay.      Moreover.    It 
bring  an  end  to  the  black  market — 
levitable  consequence  of  unwise  legis- 
whlch  causes  evasion  of  the  law  and 
the  few  over  the  many. 

er  desirable  It  might  be.  we  need  not 

we  can  escape  the  consequences  of  war. 

huugh  we  won  the  war.  we  lost  our 

In  winning  it.  and  we  must  get  hard 

k  to  regain  thU  wealth  with  the  Icatt 

e  delay.    How  much  better  to  undergo 

shixrk  by  releasing  price  control  im- 

ly   and   brmtJing   about   reconversion 

than  by  releasing  these  controls  grad- 

and    having    reconversion    delayed    or 

forever    Impossible.      In    other    words. 

better  to  cut  off  the  dog's  tail  with 

ift  stroke  rather  than  Just  a  little  bit 

time  so  It  won't  hurt  him  so  much? 

American  economic  system  has  been 

upon    allowing    full    Incentive    to    the 

-an  people  to  work  and  produce,  with 

individual    having   the   full    knowledge 

urance  that  he  will  profit  In  accord- 

Ith    hu    own    Individual    efforts    and 

ojvn    individual    productloii.^    Kill    that 

Ive.  as  the  OPA  Is  doing,  and  reconver- 

f  the  American  economy  from  the  ef- 

)f  the  war  Is  Impossible. 

trouble  with  all  of  us  is  that  we  have 

r  goods  rationed  and  our  prices  r«gu- 

ind  our  live.s  ordered  for  us  so  long  by 

k^reaucratic  system  set   up  during  the 

t  we  are  afraid  to  strike  out  again  for 

ves     It  Is  only  natural  that  this  shou'd 

of  the  public  at  large,  for  It  Is  human 

at    work — such    a    system    destroys 

)nfldence — but   the   strong  hold   It  has 

us  Is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  we 

the    same    apprehension    among    many 

n|pssmen  who  actually  know  better,  and 

d  the  same  (ear  amon^  cur  legislators. 

of  whom  honestly  (eel  we  should  get 

under  this  regimentation  but  are  a(raid 

consequences.    The  OPA.  of  course.  Is 

ig   upon   these   fears   to  the   fullest   In 

to  maintain  its  hold  upon  the  economy 

pecple. 

n.    ti  o,    there    are     certain     powerful 
withm    this    Nation    that    would    like 
to   be   Impossible   for   America    to   re- 
through  Its  traditional  system  of  In- 
freedom    and     private     enterprise, 
want  the  traditional  American  way  of 
things   to   fail   so    'hat    the   only    re- 
will  be  for  the  Government  to  take 
Whether    that    government    la    com- 
sm.   or   socialism,   or    fascism,    perhaps 
(orces  do  not  particularly  care      They 
do  not  believe  In  American  const  It  u- 

democracy. 

h   force*  are  not    working   in    the   in- 

of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  tt  Is 

be  l>elleved  that  any  large  part  of  the 

people    agree    with    them.      Once 

e  are  aware  of  the  dangers  which  en- 

upon  them.  It  Is  to  be  believed  they 

rise   m    united    action    and     righteous 

they  have  done  throughout  the 

of  thli  country  and  demand   thoee 

of  their  Government  which  will  pre- 

(or   them  the  rig    ts  upon  which   this 

has  grown  and  prospereu. 

Is  more  to  the  agitation  for  the  con- 

tlon  of  OPA  price  control  than   meeu 

It  fat  time  the  people  of  this  coun- 

aerlous  thought  to  this  matter  and 

having  done  so.  let  their  position  be 

in  QO  uncertain  terixis. 


Newspaper  Urge$  Swift  Passage  of  Hous- 
inf  Legislation — Says  Housing  Regu- 
lations May  Create  Hardship  Without 
Bill  To  Spur  Production 


live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  1.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  .<:ince  the 
announctment  of  the  Civihan  Produc- 
tion Administration  order  virtuall:  halt- 
ing nonp.s.sential  building,  many  respon- 
sible leaders  over  the  country  are  ex- 
pressing the  fear  that  thLs  ordei  may 
create  unnecessary  hardship  unle.ss  the 
legislation  needed  to  spur  production  is 
promptly  pa.^sed  by  the  Congress.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  one  of  the 
leading  newspapers  on  the  east  coast, 
recently  published  an  editorial  pointing 
out  that  the  public  is  behind  the  Presi- 
dents  program  for  housing,  and  urging 
the  Congress  to  make  all  na.ste  in  enact- 
ing the  legislative  half  of  the  complete 
plan  to  bring  housing  to  our  veterans. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
should  like  to  include  that  editorial: 

HURDLES  rOB  THE   HOUSING   PROCEAM 

A  Senate  Banking  subcommittee  has  re- 
stored to  the  veterans'  emergency  housing 
bill  the  subsidies  and  the  price  ceilings  on 
existing  homes  rejected  by  the  House — pro- 
visions which  Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  Housing  Ex- 
pediter, says  are  the  heart  of  the  program 
to  build  2.7C0.0OO  dwelling  units  by  the  end 
of  1947.  There  are  still  many  hurdles  to  be 
taken  before  that  program  can  go  full  speed 
ahead:  approval  of  this  bill  by  the  full  com- 
mittee, passage  by  the  Senate,  and,  finally, 
as  Senator  Baeklxt  remarked,  •"selling"  the 
restored  provisions  to  the  House. 

In  the  meantime  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration,  answering  (ears  and  queries 
about  the  effect  of  order  No.  1  on  nonessen- 
tial construction.  Issued  an  Interpretation 
of  Its  strictures.  The  CPA  release  explains 
how  citizens'  district  construction  commit- 
tees will  advise  on  what  building  is  essential 
or  nondeferrable.  These  committees  will  rep- 
resent local  government  and  business,  build- 
ers and  suppliers,  the  press,  etc.  They  tt  is 
who  "will  screen  each  project  In  the  light 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  local  situation." 
as  Civilian  Prodi;ctlon  Administrator  John 
D  Small  has  pointed  out.  In  regard  to  build- 
ings necessary  (or  community  IKe — the  badly 
needed  hospital  or  other  public  Institution — 
the  CPA  explanation  says  that  the  district 
committee  "can  be  expected  to  act  in  accord- 
ance "vlth  that  need"  It  also  says  that  the 
committees  "may  be  expected  to  take  a  sym- 
pathetic attitude"  toward  work  using  mate- 
rials not  critically  short  for  housing  Steel 
comes  to  mind.  Since  not  much  steel  will 
be  required  (or  any  but  large  urtian  ^ouslng 
developments,  presumably  we  may  expect 
sympathetic  consideration  (or  steel  construc- 
tion In  areas  where  It  would  have  no  adverse 
effect  upon  building  or  labor  supplies  for 
housing.  Consideration  will  be  given,  the 
CPA  says,  to  new  community  needs  and  to 
Individual  hardship  cases. 

But  though  local  citizens'  committees  may 
give  to  order  No  1  a  flexlbUlty  too  often 
absent  from  bureaucratic  decisions,  not  even 


Us  sponsors  deny  that  it  will  cause  hardship. 
And  though  they  deprecate  fears  that  It  may 
have  a  serlou:;  adverse  effect  on  the  general 
economy,  nevertheless  the  public  is  required 
to  defer  alres»r'  long-de(erred  building  plans. 
In  view  of  the  (ar-reaching  strictures  order 
No  I  Invokes.  Congress  must.  It  seems  to  us. 
make  all  haste  In  enacting  the  (uU  program 
to  speed  production  of  houslniz  materials  and 
Insure  decent  and  modest-priced  homes  (or 
veterans.  We  believe  that  the  public  Is  be- 
hind that  program,  and  the  greater  the  speed 
o(  production,  the  sooner  restrictions  ou 
other  construction  can  be  IKted. 


A  Banker's  Warning— Pearls  From  the 
Congressional  Mail 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OP  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently came  to  the  congressional  desk  an 
analy.^is  of  present-day  financial  trends 
by  Vice  President  Riddle,  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Co..  made  available  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Economist  National  Com- 
mittee for  Monetary  Policy— an  analysis 
that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  rearrang- 
ing and  condensing  in  the  interest  of 
brevity  and  clarity. 

Continuously  declining  interest  rates 
and  ri.sing  bond  prices  cannot  be  ignored 
by  the  monetary  authorities  or  by  the 
bankine  community.  The  possible  long- 
run  consequences  on  our  financial  struc- 
ture and  on  the  general  economy  should 
be  weighed  with  great  care.  It  has  never 
been  possible  to  inflate  commodity  prices, 
stock  prices,  or  ical-estate  prices  indefi- 
nitely, because  sooner  or  later  economic 
forces  have  called  a  turn.  How  far  can 
we  inflate  bond  prices  without  having 
these  economic  forces  call  tl"*  turn? 
Holding  down  debt  costs  is  a  commend- 
able objective,  but  when  excessive  zeal  in 
this  direction  causes  further  needle.ss 
expansion  of  bank  credit  and  accelerates 
existing  inflationary  influences,  it  is  false 
economy  and  will  ultimately  defeat  its 
own  ends. 

While  no  comprehensive  statement  of 
debt  management  policy  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  Treasury,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  apparent  that  the  dom- 
inant objective  is  to  keep  interest  costs 
at  a  minimum.  In  fact,  that  one  objec- 
tive seems  to  overshadow  completely  all 
other  consideratio-.s,  even  the  desirabil- 
ity of  checking  a  further  rise  in  our 
money  supply.  The  Treasury  continues 
to  i.ssue  large  amounts  of  short-term  se- 
curities and,  with  the  apparently  reluc- 
tant acquiescence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  to  hold  down  short-term  interest 
rates.  It  is  generally  rumored  that  tlie 
current  policy  of  converting  all  matur- 
ing obligations  into  seven-eighths  per- 
cent certificates  of  indebtedne.ss  will  ijc 
followed  for  the  next  several  years.  In- 
stead of  reftmding  the  short  debt  into 
longer  maturities,  according  to  tradi- 
tional concepts  of  soimd  debt  manage- 
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ment.  the  present  policy  is  headed  in  op- 
posite direction,  that  is.  toward  the 
gradual  conversion  of  the  debt  into  short 
maturities. 

Bill  rates  continue  to  l>e  pecged  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  at  three-eighths  percent 
and  certificates  rates  are  held  down  by 
the  Federal,  partly  by  the  preferential 
di-'^count  rate  of  one-half  percent  and 
partly  through  open-market  operations. 
The  Federal  Reserve  banks,  in  accord- 
ance with  Trea.«.ury  wishes,  stand  ready 
to  support  the  market  by  taking  from 
member  banks  any  amount  of  short- 
term  i.ssues,  thereby  supplying  the  neces- 
sary Federal  Reserve  credit  to  .support 
debt  operations.  This,  in  effect,  guar- 
antees a  market  for  short-term  securi- 
ties regardless  of  the  amotmt  issued,  and 
the  Treasury  depends  less  and  less  upon 
the  investing  public  to  absorb  the  Gov- 
ernment debt. 

If  the  Treasury's  present  policies  re- 
main unchanged  there  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  downward  trend  in  interest 
rate:,  will  continue.  The  mechanism  for 
creating  credit  and  driving  up  bond 
prices  works  almo.st  automatically.  The 
downward  influence  on  rates  first  af- 
fected the  intermediate  maturities,  but 
gradually  spread  into  the  longer  matu- 
ritie.  eligible  for  commercial  bank  own- 
ership. The  yield  on  the  longest  2-per- 
cent taxable  bond  outstanding,  for  ex- 
ample has  declined  to  1.26  ijercent,  and 
on  the  bank  eligible  2 '2*5  of  67-72  to  1.99 
percent. 

Apparently  the  Treasury  contemplates 
the  continued  domination  of  monetary 
policies  for  purely  fiscal  purposes.  So 
long  as  this  situation  prevails,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  not  free  to  direct 
monetary  policies  toward  the  traditional 
objectives  of  trying  to  prevent  inflation 
and  unsound  credit  developtrents.  A 
continuation  of  present  policies  will  lead 
to  increasing  reliance  on  the  banking 
.system  to  support  the  debt  structure. 
Instead  of  encouragiiig  the  distribution 
to  the  public  of  the  excessive  amount  of 
debt  held  by  banks,  such  policies  may 
cause  a  growing  proportion  of  the  debt 
to  be  concentrated  in  the  commercial 
banks,  thereby  further  increasing  the 
country's  already  ir.flated  money  supply. 
This  additional  Federal  Reserve  credit 
spreads  out  over  the  system,  as  member 
bank  reserves  and  provides  for  multiple 
expansion  of  memt)er  bank  credit 

Furthermore,  when  the  banking  sys- 
tem supplies  the  Treasury  with  unlimited 
funds  at  excessively  low  rates,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  relieved  from  all  normal  re- 
strains on  spending,  and  its  resistance  to 
pressure  groups  is  weakened.  With  none 
of  the  usual  tests  of  the  market  applied 
to  Its  financing,  the  Government  finds 
It  hard  to  resist  the  easy  course  of  bor- 
rowing and  spending.  Pleas  for  balanc- 
ing the  Budget  and  following  a  sound 
fiscal  cour.'ie  are  easily  brushed  aside. 
The  easy  money  advocates  give  no 
recognition  to  the  importance  of  the 
saver  and  investor,  nor  any  consideration 
to  the  possible  long-run  consequences  of 
penalizing  the  thrifty  at  a  time  when  we 
are  faced  with  a  demand  for  goods  un- 
rivaled in  our  history  and  when  liquid 


assets  are  more  than  sufiBcient  to  sup- 
port this  demand. 

It  is  somewhat  disquieting  to  find  the 
Government  so  economical  and  even 
niggardly  in  paying  interest  to  those  who 
have  saved  and  furnished  the  funds  for 
financing  the  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  generous  in  its  other  expenditures. 

While  there  is  general  recognition  of 
certain  l)enefits  from  low  interest  rates, 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  among 
objective  students  of  monetai-y  maltcrs 
that  the  doctrine  of  easy  money  is  being 
overstressed  and  its  benefits  greatly 
exaggerated.  Treasury  officials  whose 
policies  continue  to  drive  interest  rates 
lower  and  lower  reiterate  the  lienefits  of 
low  interest  rates  but  appear  to  give  no 
consideration  to  the  adverse  side  of  the 
question.  It  does  not  take  a  prophet 
to  foresee  what  will  happen  to  them  in 
the  next  financial  crisis  or  business  de- 
pression, or  what  the  effects  on  the  bank- 
ing system  will  be.  Furthermore,  any 
debt  management  policy  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  we  will  never  again  go 
through  a  financial  crisis  or  depression 
is  short-sighted  indeed. 


History  of  the  Air-Mail  Service 
* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

or   TENNESSEr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  8  (legislative  day  0/ 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
in  magazines  and  newspapers  as  well  as 
in  the  Senate  about  the  history  of  air- 
mail service.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  air-mail  service  in  its 
early  beginnings  and  with  its  develop- 
ment to  its  present  state,  I  asked  one  of 
the  experts  on  investigation  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Senate,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooper, 
to  investigate  its  history  and  make  a  re- 
pwrt. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  that  beginning 
about  1910,  the  late  esteemed  and  highly 
respected  Senator  Morris  Sheppard.  who 
was  then.  I  believe  a  Member  of  the 
House,  made  a  number  of  attempts  to 
have  inve.stigations  made  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  use  of  airplane  for  carry- 
ing the  mail.  He  introduced  the  bill  au- 
thorizing postage  rates  for  air  mail  and 
got  a  number  of  small  appropriations  and 
his  work  was  splendid  and  continued  up 
until  about  the  year  1917.  He  is  entitled, 
therefore,  to  the  greatest  credit  for  hav- 
ing exercised  much  vision  in  even  dream- 
ing that  airplanes  could  be  made  use- 
ful for  air-mail  service. 

When  he  became  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, he  went  into  other  fields — as  I  re- 
member, principally  agriculture  and 
commerce  and  later  on  military  affairs — 
and  did  not  actively  pursue  the  air-mail 
proposal  after  he  reached  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  shown  fully  the  facts 
and  I  think  that  they  ought  to  be  given 
to  the  Senate  as  stated  in  the  first  part 
of  his  report. 


MY  PA«T  IN  THI  DSTVELOPMENT  OF  AIB-MAIX. 

SERV  ICE 

I  came  to  the  Senate  on  March  4,  1917. 
and  was  put  on  the  Post  Office  Commit- 
tee and  immediately  took  up  the  fight 
that  seemed  to  have  been  lost,  and  as  the 
follow  ing  record  will  show,  I  defeated  the 
King  amendment  striking  out  $100,000 
from  the  postal  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  Experimental  air-mail 
line  between  Washington  and  New  York. 
The  next  year  we  had  a  .similar  fight  lor 
another  $100,000  to  continue  that  experi- 
ment. The  third  year  I  got  through  a 
provision  for  $450,000  to  extend  the  line 
from  New  York  to  Cleveland  and  Chica- 
go. The  fourth  year  I  had  the  appro- 
priation increased  and  got  an  extension 
from  Chicago  to  Omaha  and  then  on  to 
San  Francisco. 

These  records  as  presented  by  Mr. 
Cooper  show  all  the  details  of  these  vari- 
ous steps.  Since  that  time,  as  I  predicted 
in  1917,  we  have  not  only  used  air-mail 
lines  running  to  every  State  in  the  Union 
but  to  practically  every  country  in  the 
world,  and  what  a  successful  business  it 
has  been  and  what  a  profitable  business 
it  has  been  for  our  Government. 

I  take  great  pride  in  the  part  that  I 
played  in  the  development  of  air-mail 
service,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
publish  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  re- 
port that  Mr.  Cooper  has  prepared. 

I  desire  also  to  publish  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  speech  of  Postmaster  General 
Walker  delivered  in  San  Francisco  on 
September  8.  1944,  commemorating  the 
twenty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  en- 
trance of  air-mail  service  into  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

It  is  now  proposed,  notwithstanding 
the  objections  of  Senators  Gailinger  and 
King  and  others  who  were  opposed  to  the 
project,  that  all  first-class  mail  be  car- 
ried by  airplanes. 

I  ask  that  the  matters  I  have  referred 
to  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  have  received  from  the  Public 
Printer  an  estimate  which  indicates  that 
the  cost  of  printing  in  the  Record  will 
be  $300. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Development  of  the  Air-Mail  Service 

THE  EARLT  EFFOHTS  OF  MORRIS  SHEPPARD 

June  14,  1910,  Congressman  Morris  Shep- 
pard, of  TeTcas,  Introduced  H.  R  2683.  (or 
an  investigation  to  determine  the  practica- 
bility and  cost  o(  an  airplane  or  airship  mail 
route,  which  was  re(erred  to  the  CkJmmittee 
on  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  and  died 
there.  (This  was  7  years  alter  Orvllle  Wright 
had  made  the  first  airplane  flight  In  1903.) 

May  6.  19!8.  Mr.  Sheppard.  in  calling  up 
S.  4208.  authorizing  postage  rates  on  air- 
plane mail,  for  final  passage,  stated  as  lol- 
lows : 

'Mr.  Sheppard  Mr.  President,  on  May  15 
aerial-mail  service  will  be  Inaugurated  be- 
tween New  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Wash- 
ington. No  authority  has  been  given  to  the 
Postmaster  General  to  fix  the  rate  for  this 
service.  It  is  necessary  to  the  proper  inaugu- 
ration of  the  service  that  the  rate  be  fixed 
and  the  object  of  the  bill  Is  to  clothe  the 
Postmaster  General  with  the  rcqviislte  au- 
thority. I  ask  that  the  bill  be  read.  It  is 
short. 

"The  Vice  President.  Tlie  Secretary  will 
read  the  bill. 
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•The  ?  read  the  bill,  as  follows; 

Be  r  d.  etc  .  That  the  Poetmaster 

Oneral.  ui  iiis  discretion,  may  require  the 
pi  yinent  of  postage  on  mail  carried  by  air- 
plane at  not  exceeding  24  cenU  per  ounce 
o4^ fraction  thereof. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with- 
out amendment. 

"Mr  Oallingcx.  Mr.  President.  I  will  ask 
tlic  Senator  from  Texas  If  It  Is  practically 
«  aderstood  that  the  rate  of  postage  will  be 
2'    cents. 

•Mr  Shepp.vfd.  That  Is  to  be  the  maximum 
r  te.  Mr.  President,  although  I  am  not  ad- 
T  sed  as  to  what   U  the  exact   Intention  of 

1  le  Postmaster  General. 
•Mr.  Oaujmcc*.  Mr   President.  If  we  are  to 

e  itabllsh  a  postal  route  on  which  It  will  cost 

2  I  cents  an  ounce  to  transmit  a  letter,  I  think 
e   might   as   well   abandon   the   scheme   at 

cne  time  as  another.  It  may  amuse  some- 
lody  for  2  or  3  days,  but  my  Impression  Is 
tiat  it  never  will  become  a  reality.  However, 
I  erhaps  It  Is  well  enough  to  try  the  experl- 
I  ient.  It  will  be  about  a  2-day  wonder,  not  a 
'  -day  wonder;  there  Is  no  question  about 
«iat 

••B4r.  Sheppard.  Mr.  President,  while  I  was 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
en  June  14.  1910.  I  Introduced  in  the  House 
I  bill  to  Investigate  the  advisability  of  estab- 
1  ahlng  an  aerlal-mall  route,  which  I  think 

ras  the  first  biU  ever  introduced  In  Congress 
en  the  subject.  I  desire  to  have  that  bill 
i  icorporated  In  the  Record  In  this  connec- 
t  Ion.  as  well  as  the  humorous  and  somewhat 

Kepttcal  comments  of  the  New  York  Tele- 
l^ph  on  the  bill  at  that  time. 

"The  Vici  PazsiDENT.  Is  there  any  objec- 
tions?    The  Chair  hears  none. 

"The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

■|H.  R.  2683.  61st  Cong.  2d  sess.:  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  June  14.  1910; 
Mr  Sheppard  Introduced  the  following  bill, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  and  ordered 
to  be  printed) 
•  'A  bill  for  an  Investigation  to  determine 
the  practicability  and  cost  of  an  airplane 
or  airship  mall  route 

••  Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Postmaster 
(teneral  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
tivestlgate  the  practicality  and  cost  of  an 
I  Irplane  or  airship  mall  route  between  the 
c  Ity  of  Washington  and  some  other  suitable 
joint  or  points  for  the  experiment  and  re- 
I  ort  the  results  of  said  Investigation  to  Con- 
{ ress  at  the  opening  of  the  short  session  tti 
Itecember  next.  In  order  that  It  may  be  defl- 
I  Itely  deterihlned  whether  aerial  navigation 
1  say  be  utilized  for  the  safe  and  more  rapid 
transmission  of  the  mails.' 

"(From  the  New  York  Telegraph.  June  19, 
1910) 

'AIXPLANS    MAir.    COU-XCTOaS.    AND    CHUTXS    TO 

SHOOT       rPWASO KXPBKSrNTATIVK       SHEPPAXO 

XJUBKD    POSTMASm    CENXXAL     TO    INVESTIGATK 

rmAMOBLtrr  or  scheme  to  quicken   local 

TH.U«SP0tTAT10N    OP    LETTEES 

"  And  when  the  mail  chutes  go  up  and  not 
1  lown,  where  will  we  go  to  post  our  letters? 
Vill  we  take  elevators  or  tip  the  Janitors  to 
(  arry  them  to  the  slot? 

•'  •In  these  times  It  Is  well  to  give  the  sub- 

ect  a  little  forethought.    Forethought  Is  the 

tnly  word  than  can  be  correctly  used  In  facing 

ilrplane  possibilities.     If  there  Is  to  be  an 

Urplane  mall  service,  as  the  Texas  Represent- 

itlve  thinks,  now  Is  the  time  to  prepare  for  It. 

"  'A     modern     apartment     will     be     thus 

iqulpped  with  Its  aerial  mall  box.  and  the 

tman  will  flit  In  the  air  once  every  hour. 

•Representative  Sheppards  resolution  au- 

hcrlrea  and  directs  the  Postmaster  General 

o  Investigate  the  practicability  and  cost  of 

in  airplane  or  airship  mail  rcute  between  the 

<  ity  of  Waahlngton  and  some  other  point  or 

oints  soltaMt  for  experiment.    '•The  aim  is 


to  find  out  If  aerial  navigation  may  be  uti- 
lized for  safe  and  more  rapid  transmission 
of  malls. ' 

"  -But  It  Is  doubtful  If  aerial  legislation  will 
be  reached  at  this  session  in  Washington. 
By  this  Is  meant  that  we  are  given  time  to 
prepare. 

••  If  a  propeller  breaks  In  a  Jersey  swamp 
or  a  rudder  gets  anchored  in  a  Rocky  Moun- 
tain peak,  dont  fviss  because  your  mall  Is 
delayed.  Hasn't  a  blizzard  or  a  wash-out  held 
letters  up  before? 

"  By  a  series  of  signals  you  may  let  the 
postman  navigator  know  the  sort  of  letters 
you  are  expecting.  This  will  aid  him  In  his 
work  and  assist  in  accurate  delivery. 

"  "Love  letters  will  be  carried  in  a  rcae-plnk 
airplane,  steered  by  Cupid's  wings  and  oper- 
ated by  perfumed  gasoline  If  you  are  await- 
ing a  love  letter,  stand  with  one  foot  on  the 
edge  of  your  roof  and  place  the  right  hand 
over  your  heart.    This  ship's  name  Is  "Dearie." 

"  If  you  owe  money,  lock  yourself  In  your 
flat  and  refuse  to  believe  In  signs.  Bills  and 
missives  from  collecting  agencies  will  t)e  a 
special  cargo  of  a  dull-gray  ship  charged  to 
carry  13.COO.000  pounds  of  first-class  dunning 
matter. 

"  'This  airplane  will  descend  with  a  roar 
and  will  emit  fumes  of  gasoline  at  the  chute. 
When  It  soars  away  It  will  send  an  echo  that 
can  be  heard  for  33  miles.  Name  this  ship 
•What's  the  Use  "' 

"  'Letters  from  mine  promoters  and  from 
the  "optimist  society  "  will  carry  a  brass  band 
In  the  bow,  will  be  painted  yellow,  and  will 
be  named  "Cheer  Up." 

"  'Postmen  will  wear  wired  coattalls  and 
on  their  feet  will  be  wings. 

"  A  postman's  feet  will  hereafter  be  a 
study  for  ornamentation.  Decorative  designs 
will  be  used  In  profusion,  as.  naturally,  feet 
will  be  quite  unnecessary  things  In  postal 
delivery. 

"  "This  is  the  day  for  one-lezged  and  no- 
legged  men.  Civil-service  examinations  will 
consist  of  questions  hitherto  unknown. 
"What  is  your  reach?"  will  be  the  question 
by  which  the  examining  beard  will  test  a 
man's  endurance. 

"  There  will  be  another  ship  which  must 
be  reckoned  with — conveying  letters  from  re- 
formers, those  who  are  mad  for  social  up- 
lift. It  will  be  called  hot  air.  and  will  l>e 
operated  by  many  of  our  best-known  and 
most  highly  respected  muckrakers. 

"  No  man  can  apply  for  a  Job  on  this 
unle&s  he  has  eaten  a  bmi  piece  of  meat, 
choked  on  diluted  milk,  or  Intimately  knows 
of  white  slavery. 

"  The  Government  will  have  no  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  manattement  of  this  ship,  but 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  Jolts  received 
and  given,  for  any  accidents  due  to  bad 
Judgment  or  caused  by  a  hasty  preparation 
for  the  flight.  The  ship  will  be  bright  red. 
and  the  engine  will  run  to  the  strain  of 
Marseillaise.  It  will  be  called  Liberty.  Julius 
Hopp  Is  writing  a  poem   for  Its  dedication. 

"  'That's  about  all  for  the  present.' 

"Mr.  G.ALLINCER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask 
the  Senator  If  It  is  In  contemplation  for  the 
Government  to  go  Into  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing or  purchasing  airplanes  to  carry 
out  this  enterprise? 

"Mr.  Sheppard.  My  understanding  Is  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  will  use  such 
planes  as  the  War  Department  may  let  them 
have. 

"Mr.  Gallincxr.  Mr.  President,  to  my  mind 
it  Is  about  as  at>surd  an  enterprise  as  ever 
was  thought  of  without  more  complete  In- 
vestigation and  the  development  of  more 
accurate  facts,  but,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
It  may  serve  to  amuse  somebody.  It  will  b« 
about  a  2  days'  wonder,  and  tn  my  Judgment 
that  will  be  the  end  of  It." 

The  bill  providing  for  the  24-cent  postage 
for  air  mail  was  thereupon  passed. 


The  above  quotations  serve  to  reflect  the 
popular  rentiment  of  that  day  as  to  th'!  fea- 
sibility of  air-mail  service,  and  demonstrate 
the  handicaps  that  had  to  be  overcome  n 
order  to  eventually  establish  the  air-mail 
service 

Beginning  In  1914.  the  Post  Office  D«part- 
ment  in  submitting  their  estimates  cl  ap- 
propriations lequested  $50,000  "for  experi- 
mental aerial  mail  service  by  airplane  or 
other  devices.'  but  year  after  year  the  re- 
quest was  refused  by  the  Congress.  Mean- 
time, the  Department  progressed  as  :ar  as 
they  could  In  such  experiments  under  their 
general  appropriation  "For  Inland  transpor- 
tation by  steamlKJat  or  other  powrlwat 
routes  " 

In  the  Post  Office  Appropriation  Art  ap- 
proved July  28.  1916.  the  words  "or  air- 
planes" were  added  to  the  wording  of  the 
general  appropriation  so  that  it  then  read: 
"For  Inland  transportation  by  steamboat  or 
other  powerboat  routes  or  by  airplanes." 
This  amendment  was  put  on  In  the  .Senate 
and  was  agreed  to  in  conference  ty  the 
House.  Thereby.  In  the  fiscal  year  1917  the 
Department  was  authorized  to  proceed  with 
what  arrangements  they  could  maUe  for 
airplanes  The  total  amount  provided  for 
Ihls  general  Item  of  appropriation  was  $1.- 
060.000.  The  previous  years  appropriation 
was  •1.049.400. 

For  the  flscal  year  1918,  the  Pejst  Office 
Department  requested  In  their  estima'.es  the 
addition  of  the  following  proviso:  •Prutided, 
Th.-.t  out  of  this  appropriation  the  Post- 
master General  la  authorized  to  expend  not 
exceeding  $100,000  for  the  purchase,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  airplanes  for  an 
experlmertrl  airplane  mall  service  between 
such  nolnts  as  he  may  determine." 

On  Jantiary  13.  1917,  when  the  provso  was 
t)e:ng  considered  on  the  fioor  of  the  House, 
a  point  of  order  was  made  against  It  as 
follows : 

"Mr.  Stapforo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  a 
point    of    order   on    the    paragraph. 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  I  desire  to  offer  an  f  mend- 
ment. 

"The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois reserves  a  point  of  order,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  desires  to  effer  an 
amendment. 

"Mr.  Staftord  As  I  understand  tie  pur- 
pose of  this  appropriation  of  IIOO.O'X)  car- 
ried In  this  proviso.  It  Is  to  enable  the  Post- 
master General  to  carry  on  experlme  nts.  to 
purchase  a  Zeppelin  to  carry  the  mail  In 
competition  with  the  railroads  of  tbi.i  coun- 
try. 

"Mr.  Moon.  I  do  not  know  that  it  Is  a 
competition  with  anything;  It  Is  an  experi- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Stappord.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  mike  the 
point  of  order  so  far  as  the  words  or  by  air- 
plane,' In  line  10,  and  also  against  t:ie  pro- 
viso In  the  paragraph. 

"The  Chairman.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  desire  to  be  heard  on  the  joint  of 
order? 

"Mr.  Moon.  No;  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
point  of  order  made  on  the  words  'or  by  air- 
plane' Is  correctly  made.  If  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  the  experiment,  all  right. 

"The  Chairman.  The  Chair  stistalns  the 
point  of  order. 

"Mr.  Mcx>N.  Right  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
increase  In  this  appropriation  on  acccunt  of 
these  words  that  were  stricken  out  waii  9100.- 
000.  and  if  they  go  out  the  amount  ought  to 
be  reduced.    I  offer  the  ffllowlng  amendment. 

"The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Page  16.  line  10.  strike  out  the  sum  '$1.- 
224  000'  and  Insert  '•1.124  000.' 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  Just  wh»t  part 
went  out  on  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

"Mr.  Moon.  The  words  "or  by  airplane'  and 
the  proviso. 
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"The  Cjiairman.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  reducing  the  amount  by  IIOO.OOO. 
"The  amendment  was  agreed  to." 
Later  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  point 
of  order  was  explained  as  follows;  following  a 
further  reference  to  the  provision  by  Mr.  Til- 
son: 

•Mr.  TiLsoN.  Mr  Chairman,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, it  was  most  unfortunate  that  the  point 
of  order  was  made  against  that  part  of  the  bill 
which  provided  for  the  experimental  use  of 
airplanes  for  the  mail  service  I  have  great 
faith  In  the  future  of  aerial  navigation.  I 
t)ellcve  that  it  is  the  duly,  and  at  this  time  it 
would  seem  to  be  the  opportunity,  of  the 
United  States  to  take  the  lead  In  the  develop- 
ment of  aeronautics  for  peaceful  purposes  I 
had  prepared  an  amendment  lncrea.«lng  the 
amount  In  the  bill  from  •100.000  to  •200.000. 
"In  Europe,  as  we  know,  the  development 
of  the  use  of  aircraft  has  been  abnormal,  not 
to  say  uncanny,  but  almost  exclusively  for 
war  purposes.  It  is  already  the  principal 
factor  In  directing  the  army  In  action  and 
performs  a  most  Important  function  In  the 
navy.  It  Is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  subma- 
rine" and  pe)88lbly  the  t)est  agent  with  which 
to  fight  this  eiangerous  seacraft.  All  of 
Europe,  however,  has  done  nothing,  compara- 
tively, toward  its  use  for  peaceful  puiposes. 
Here  we  have  the  great  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping this  new  means  of  transportation 
for  use  in  peaceful  pursuits,  and  we  should 
not  neglect  it  After  the  present  war  Is  over 
and  naval  armament  may  decrease,  large 
armies  are  sure  to  dwmdle,  but  1  for  one  be- 
lieve that  the  air  service  has  come  to  stay, 
and  that  It  will  grow  In  Importance  in  peace 
as  well  as  lu  war.  If  wc  should  ever  be  so 
unfortunate  as  to  become  involved  In  war, 
every  expert  who  Is  able  to  drive  an  air  ma- 
chine will  be  worth  his  weight  In  gold. 

"Considerable  sums  have  been  appropriated 
for  use  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  are  being 
expended  Just  now  In  attempting  to  estab- 
lish and  build  up  In  this  country  an  adequate 
aviation  service  as  a  part  of  our  national  de- 
fense.    Here  is  an  opportunity  to  utilize  by 
cooperation  some  of  this  money  for  peaceful 
purposes,   because   the   Army   and    the   Navy 
have  expressed  themselves  as  ready  to  coop- 
erate with  the  Post  Office  Department  m  pro- 
viding for  the  delivery  of  mall   by  airplane. 
I  believe  that  there  should  be  an  appropria- 
tion made,  and   I   hope   that    the  other  end 
of  tlie  Capitol  will  add  su(h  an  appropria- 
tion to  this  bill  In  order  that  we  may  begin 
the  use  of  airplane  service  In   the  carrying 
of  the  mails.    I  should  like  to  see  an  airplane 
route  from  every  large  city  to  every  other. 
I  should  like  to  sec  before  the  end  of  the  fis- 
cal year  for  which  we  are  now  appropriating 
an  airplane  mall  route  from  my  home  city  of 
New  Haven  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  one 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  or  Washing- 
ton.    There    Is   much    important   mall    that 
might  well  t>c  carried  In  this  way.    It  would 
thus  serve  a  positively  useful  purpose  In  our 
business  life,  besides  the  training  that  it  will 
give    the    aviators    and    the   development    In 
aircraft  that  will  surely  result  from  it. 

"We  have  already  appointed  a  national 
advisory  board  to  handle  the  subject.  That 
body  has  appointed  a  subcommittee  com- 
posed of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Squier.  now  in 
charge  of  the  aviation  section  of  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Army;  Dr.  Stratton.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Standards;  and  Dr.  Marvin. 
Director  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  who  have 
offered  to  the  Post  Office  Department  their 
fullest  cooperation. 

"We  are  at  this  time  carrying  the  mail  by 
aeroplane  from  the  Mexican  border  to  Gen- 
eral Pershing  at  Colonla  Dublan,  a  distance 
of  110  miles.  It  takes  a  passenger  automo- 
bile 8  hours  to  make  that  trip.  It  takes  an 
autotruck  tram  more  than  a  day,  and  yet 
the  aeroplanes  we  now  have  in  the  service 
carry  the  mail  and  make  the  trip  In  66 
minutes.  General  Scrlven.  now  the  head  of 
the  Signal  Corps,  a  short  time  ago  made  the 


trip  as  a  passenger  by  aeroplane  from  Colum- 
bus. N.  Mex..  to  Colonla  Dublan.  General 
Pershing  could  come  to  the  border  for  a  con- 
ference in  66  minutes  and  nobexly  know  any- 
thing about  It.  We  should  not  neglect  the 
opportunity  we  have  of  developing  and  using 
this  great  service. 

"Mr.  Pess.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  Yes. 

"Mr  Pess  In  carrying  the  mall  down  on 
the  border,  have  there  been  any  interrup- 
tions in  the  service? 

"Mr.  TiLsoN.  The  horsepower  of  the  en- 
gines in  the  first  aeroplanes  that  we  used 
down  there  was  not  powerful  enough,  and 
they  did  not  succeed  well  in  the  higher  alti- 
tude. The  horsepower  of  the  engines,  how- 
ever, has  been  Increased  up  to  160,  and  any 
we  now  have  of  this  type  make  the  regular 
trip  without  any  difficulty.  As  I  have  said, 
regular  service  is  now  maintained  between 
Columbus  and  Collnia  Dublan. 

"Mr.  Fess.  We  could  have  reliance  updn 
mail  delivery  in  that  way  in  the  future? 

'Mr.  TiLsoN.  Undoubtedly.  Perhaps  the 
weather  conditions  might  Interfere  to  some 
extent,  but  that  is  one  reason  why  we  otight 
to  adopt  the  service,  so  that  we  may  develop 
a  service  which  will  be  of  great  value  in 
time  of  peace  and  of  absolute  necess.ty  In 
time  of  war 

"Mr.  Stafford.  Will  the  gentleman  inform 
the  committee  the  weight  of  mail  being  car- 
ried in  these  aeroplanes? 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  Well,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
aeroplanes  capable  of  carrying  different 
weights.  It  depends  upon  what  you  build 
your  aircraft  for,  as  I  said  before. 

"Mr.  St.\fford  The  gentleman  has  stated 
a  concrete  instance  of  mail  being  trans- 
ported from  the  border  down  to  the  camp 
where  General  Pershing's  troops  are  en- 
camped. Can  the  gentleman  give  the 
amount  of  mail  one  of  these  aeroplanes  has 
carried  and  of    these  airplanes? 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  I  do  not  know  ju.st  the 
amount  in  pounds  and  ounces,  but  I  know 
that  General  Scrlven.  a  man  probably  twice 
the  size  of  the  gentleman,  was  carried  as  a 
passenger,  and  his  weight  alone  woula  make 
a  considerable  package  of  mail 

"Mr  STAFFORD  That  is  not  any  gre{  t  feat. 
We  all  know  that  airplanes  have  reachtKl  that 
development  where  they  will  carry  an  extra 
passenger  besides  the  navigator.  The  gen- 
tlfn.an  has  made  some  Investigation  and 
says  this  service  is  practicable,  and  I  wish 
to  Inquire  how  much  weight  is  beins  car- 
ried, and  the  gentleman  does  not  seem  to 
have  that  Information. 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how 
much  could  be  carried  by  one  of  our  pres- 
ent machines.  Probably  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds.  In  Europe  the  very  large  airplanes 
seem  to  carry  Indefinite  weight  In  the  shape 
of  t>ombs.  machine  guns,  wireless  apparatus, 
and  such  appliances,  and  it  seems  to  be 
capable  of   indefinite  expansion. 

,  .  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Cannon.  The  gentleman  speaks  of  the 
use  of  airplanes  In  Mexico.  Can  they  lly  high 
enough  to  be  Immune  from  attacks  of  the 
enemy  on  terra  flrma? 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  Oh.  yes.  So  far  as  Mexico 
Is  concerned,  there  are  no  airplanes  to  be 
used  against  us  there  and  no  antiaircraft 
guns,  but  In  the  European  war  It  Is  necessary 
for  them  to  fly  very  high.  The  highest  battle 
I  think  I  have  heard  of  was  fought  at  an  alti- 
tude of  over  19.000  feet,  which  Is  nearly  4 
miles  high — certainly  too  high  for  any  anti- 
aircraft gun  yet  produced. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Brcmbactgh.  Could  an  airplane  carry 
In  the  atmosphere  of  Alaska? 

"Mr.  TiLsoN.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be 
any  difficulty  at  all  to  get  sufficient  horse- 
power to  carry  in  all  sorts  of  altitudes  and 
latitudes.  When  you  reach  19,000  leet,  that 
Is   a  considerable  altitude. 


"I  think  we  ought  not  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  this  service.     As  1  said 
In  another  connection,  after  this  war  Is  over 
the  armament   of   navies  may   decline;    the 
armies  of  Europe  will  certainly  dwindle,  but 
the  air  service  will  remain  as   the  greatest 
development  of  this  awful  war.    Why  should 
not  we.  the  greatest  of  nations,  now  at  peace, 
point  the  way  In  the  use  of  this  wonderful 
agency  for  purposes  of   peace?     Let   us   use 
it   in   peacetime   for   economic    purpe)ses   as 
well  as  for  the  training  of  men  for  service  la 
time  of  war.     It  will   be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  us  if  we  can  develop  a   numl>er 
of   men   who   are   experts   in   the   navigation 
of  the  air      They  will  be  literally  worth  their 
weight  in  gold  in  case  of  war.    For  that  rea- 
son, it  seems  to  me.  instead  of  simply  train- 
ing men  to  fly  in  time  of  war  for  purpeises 
of    destruction,    necessary    as    this    may    be, 
we  should  also  use  the  same  agency  for  the 
purposes  of  peace.     I  shall  be  very  sorry  not 
to  see  an  experimental  appropriation  in  this 
bill  to  begin  the  good  Work,  but  I  hope  the 
omission  will   be  supplied   in  another  t>ody 
before  the  bill  comes  out  of  conference. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Stafford.  Is  the  gentleman  acquaint- 
ed with  the  purpose  of  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  asking  for  this  appropriation,  that 
It  Is  to  experiment  with  Zeppelins? 

"Mr.  TiLSON.  I  ek)  not  understand  It  to  be 
so 

•'Mr.  Stafford  If  the  gentleman  had  read 
the  Postmasier  General's  report  he  would  not 
have  any  mistaken  Idea  about  that. 

"Mr.  Tn,soN.  I  do  not  believe  that  to  be 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. I  talked  with  Mr.  Praeger.  the 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  and 
I  feel  sure  he  has  no  such  Idea  whatsover 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Zeppelin.  His 
Idea  Is.  If  I  understand  his  position  right, 
that  this  appropriation  is  to  be  used  for 
airplanes  as  stated  in  the  part  of  the  bill 
stricken  out  on  the  point  of  order  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr  Stafford [. 
"Mr.  Cannon.  Would  an  amendment  using 
the  word  airplane'  exclude  the  use  of  a 
Zeppelin? 

"Mr.  TiLSON  I  am  not  sure,  but  think  that 
would  exclude  a  Zeppelin. 

"Mr.  Cannon.  It  seems  that  the  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  Is  that  a 
Zeppelin  might  be  used.  Now  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  an  appropriation  ought  to 
be  made  for  one  or  both,  and  if  there  is  any 
doubt  about  the  use  of  a  Zeppelin  cannot  the 
gentleman  devise  an  amendment  which 
would  apply  to  an  airplane  and  excliide  a 
Zeppelin? 

"Mr.  Loncworth.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  will  say  that  the  word  "airplane" 
means  a  machine  heavier  than  air  and  that 
always  has  been  its  well-defined  meaning  and 
that  would  exclude  a  Zeppelin.  Further- 
more, you  could  not  undertake  to  build  a 
Zeppelin  with  •100.000. 

•  *  •  «  • 

"Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Chairman,  confirming 
the  position  I  took  In  making  the  point  of 
order  concerning  a  provision  that  has  Just 
been  referred  to  by  the  gentlemar.  from 
Connecticut  |  Mr.  Wilson  I .  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  report  of 
the  Postmaster  General  upon  which  I  b?se 
my  objection.  It  is  found  on  page  46  of  the 
report,  r.nd  Is  as  follows: 

"  'From  published  reports  of  aerial  opera- 
tions abroad  It  would  appear  that  the 
dirigible-balloon  t3rpe  of  airship  had  been 
6o  perfected  that  It  would  convey  great 
weight.  In  fact,  the  last  statements  that 
appear  in  connection  with  the  subject  assert 
that  300  passengers  may  be  earned  in  an 
airship.  This  would  approximate  15  tons  net 
weight.  The  department  is  interested  In  de- 
termining the  practicability  of  this  melhod 
of  transportation  with  a  view  to  iU  utilisa- 
tion. It  is  suggested  that  authorlzatleui  be 
given  for  experiments  to  be  made  with  ihw 
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of  conveyor.     Ftor  aertal   experlmenta- 
an  approprUtion  ot  tlOO.OOO  is  recom- 


\ruh  the  extravagant  use  of  public  money 
ihe  Signal  Corpa  service*  In  the  appro- 
carried   In   laat  year's  military   ap- 

bill  of  $13,000,000.  under  which 

are   authorizing    experlmenU   In   every 
•hop  In  thia  country  that  will  man- 
._  or  attempt   to  manufacture  some 
„.  that  may  be  of  use  in  aerial  naviga- 
,  I  think  we  have  gone  plenty  far  enough 
that  extravagant  policy  without  dele- 
a  almllar  line  of  experiment  to  another 
...i  of  the  service.     Let  the  naval  and  the 
tary    arms   of   the    Oovernment   develop 
.  matters,  and  when  developed,  for  which 
Oovernment  Is  paying  heavily,  then  it 
be  time  to  utUlze  that  service  In  con- 
ion  with  the  Postal  Service." 

M  KXLLAR  S  PAtT  IN  B3TADLISHINC  AI»- 
MAXL  snVICK 

]  abruary  10.  1917.  when  the  proviso  reached 
Boor  of  the  Senate,  the  amendment  of 
committee  was  agreed  to.  with  the  fol- 
Jing  comment: 

pU.  Satocrr.  Bdr.  President.  I  should  like  to 

tiM  Senator  baring  the  bill   In  charge 

er    there   have   been    any   experiments 

with  the  aeroplane  In  mall  service  In 

United  States' 

lifr.  Ha«owick.  There  have  been  some  ex- 

nts  made:  exactly  where.  I  cannot  In- 

the  Senator;    but   the  Post   Ofllce   De- 

jnt  informed  u»  that  there  have  been 

experiments   of    this   kind    made,    and 

.  they  were  satisfied  that  In  certain  parts 

the  United  States  that  are  very  difficult 

get  at  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  com- 

Icatlon  some  service  of  thu  sort  could 

very  reasonably  employed.     We  first  ap- 

priated  $50,000. 

Mr.  Smoot    They  think  the  conditions  are 

h  m  some  parts  of  the  United  States  that 

!»  service  would  be  •iistlfled.' 

Mr  HAaowicK    Tes:  that  thi%  service  would 

juaUfled:   and.  really,  they  say  It  Is  the 

•eonomicaJ  service  that  we  could  roain- 

In  some  parts  of  ths  country      They  are 

rimentlng    with    It.    of    course.     A    year 

we  appropriated  $50,000  for  experimental 

icses  alonf?  thU  line,  to  be  expended  In 

discretion    of    the    Postmaster    General. 

•  cost  of  airplanes  have  Increased  so  that 

were    not    inclined    to   extend    the    ex- 

ime:its 

Mr    Smoot.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was 

there  had  been  any  report  made  to 

commlttM.  or  to  Congress,  ahowtng  the 

^t  of  any  experiments  of  that  kind? 

Mr   Habowick    No:  except  in  a  very  gen- 

l    way.      The  Postmaster  General   claims 

pt  this  method  of  carrying  the  malls  U  still 

the  experlmenUl  stage,  and  he  never  has 

the  committee  for  any  considerable 

Tou  wUl  notice  that  he  only  wants  an 

of  $100  000.  to  be  expended  In 

Mr  Smoot  Did  they  spend  the  $30  000 
UJt  year? 

4t    Hamdwk*.  They  ii«Ttr  made  any  re- 

po  t  ■' 

•  •  •  •  • 

Dlsctuston  was  continued  on  uat  of  air- 
pUloM   m   Alaska   and   on    th«  tiptrlments 
cmMhieted  by  the  Department   Itself. 
ln4tM4  of  by  contract  ) 

•  •  •  • 

Mr.  iloma.  Ton  might  be  able  to  get  this 
do  M  mot*  thmlfitj  by  parsons  who  are  al- 
ret  dy  prepared  to  do  it  than  if  the  Govern- 
m<  nt  had  to  keep  It  up  Itself.  That  Just 
oc  iirred  to  me. 

Mr.  lUaswicK.  I  know.    We  have  simply 

ad|>pted  the  language  suggested  by  the  Post 

Department   in   (his  matter,  for   this 

:  This  service   was  experimental   and 

vaattd  the  Department  to  get  the  ex- 

wlth    It    Itself,   so   that   if   thert    Is 

bt  aay  tousidatihla   extension   of   it   in 

future,  or  any  conatdcrablc  expenditure 
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upon  It  In  the  future,  the  Department  will 
have  some  practical  knowledge  of  It.  The 
change  In  language  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Post  Office  Department.  I  sup- 
pose. k)ecause  they  wanted  to  experiment  with 
It  In  this  way.  The  amount  asked  was  very 
small. 

"Mr.  Joms.  They  wUl  come  In  and  ask  for 
$500,000  next   year. 

"Mr.  Haiowick.  Then  we  will  give  the 
matter  a  little  more  careful  consideration. 

"Mr.  Jones.  Then  they  will  come  In  and  ask 
for  $1,000,000  the  next  year. 

"Mr.  HAaowicx.  When  the  matter  pasaea 
beyond  the  experimental  stage  we  will  ap- 
ply a  different  rule  to  the  consideration  of 
their  requests. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'Mr.  TowTMSSMB.  He  is  a  rash  man  Indeed 
who  win  suggest  that  the  aeroplane  service 
Is  not  going  to  be  of  real,  practical  use  to  the 
department  In  carrying  the  malls. 
"Mr.  HAaowicK.  We  think  so. 
"Mr  TowNSEND  And  It  seemed  to  me.  as 
It  did  to  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, that  we  could  well  afford  to  make  ihis 
experiment 

"Mr.  Hardwick.  That  U  right  " 
March  1.  1917.  the  conference  report  shows 
the  agreement  of  the  House  on  the  proviso. 
(During  this  same  time  Senator  McKcixab 
had  been  vigorously  supporting  the  enlarge- 
ment and  proper  equipment  with  aeroplanes 
of  the  Aviation  Corps  He  took  his  seat  In 
the  Senate  on   March  5,   1917.) 

May  8.  1918.  during  the  consideration  of 
the  poet  office  appropriation  bill,  there  was 
again  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  language 
on  aeroplanes,  this  time  In  the  Senate,  as 
follows. 

Mr  KiNC  Mr  President.  1  should  like  to 
make  one  other  Inquiry  of  the  Senator.  I 
notice  that  the  appropriation  referred  to  In 
the  section  Just  read  provides  for  the  carry- 
ing of  mail  by  airplanes 
"Mr    B\nkhi:ad    Yes. 

"Mr  King.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
whether  or  not  the  Investigations  of  the  com- 
mittee Justify  the  embarkation  by  the  Oov- 
ernment now  upon  a  scheme  to  employ  air- 
planes In  carrying  the  malls?  It  seems  to 
me  that  at  this  time,  and  In  view  of  the 
unstable  condition  of  aeronautics.  It  Is  a 
visionary.  Utopian,  and  absurd  plan  to  utilize 
aircraft  for  use  In  transmitting  mall  matter. 
We  are  In  war  and  we  have  been  unable, 
notw^ithstanding  the  tremendous  amount  ex- 
pended, to  provide  sufficient  airplanes  for  the 
training  of  our  soldiers  and  for  doing  our  full 
duty  upon  the  tMttleflelds  of  Prance.  To 
dis.<tipate  any  of  our  energies  now  in  the  con- 
struction of  airplanes  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  mall  would  be.  in  my  opinion,  not 
only  Imprudent,  but  It  would  be  carrying 
absurdity  to  the  most  absurd  limits. 

"Mr  Bahkhiao  Mr  President,  of  course 
the  committee  were  compelled  to  take  the 
opinion  of  tba  oAelala  of  the  Post  OiBce  De- 
partment on  this  qamtlon.  they  having  made 
a  thorough  examination,  as  they  state:  but 
the  fact  remains  that  we  have  been  appro- 
priating fur  this  purpose  In  the  last  two 
appropriation  bills,  and  this  provision  also 
provMas  tkat  these  planes  shall  be  sccttretf 
from  the  Go\ernment.  those  that  have 
heretofore  been  used  by  the  Army  and  have 
been  discarded  and  are  not  now  tised  for 
military  purposes.  I  do  not  think  the  pro- 
vision contemplates  the  building  or  buying 
of  new  airplanes.  It  Is  true  that  this  is 
something  of  an  experiment. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  WaaawoaTM  I  think  If  the  Depart- 
ment has  given  such  information  to  the 
committee  It  must  be  through  an  error,  be- 
cause I  myself  have  seen,  at  the  Curtlse  plant 
at  Buffalo,  new  planes  being  made  for  the 
Post   Office    Department 

Mr   Bamkhcao.  I  think  they  Intend  to  tise 
them    between   here   and   New    York.    That 


Is  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  limited  appropria- 
tion they  have  for  that  purpose. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr  King.  If  there  were  any  way  by  which 

the  amount  of  the  appropriation  which  Is  to 
be  devoted  to  airplane  service  could  be  segie- 
gated  from  the  residue  of  the  amount,  I 
should  move  to  strike  out  from  the  appro- 
prlatioi)  bill  the  former  sum. 

••Mr.  Kenton  Mr.  President,  cannot  the 
Senator  do  that— I  hope  he  will— by  moving 
to  strike  out  the  language  on  page  17.  begin- 
ning at  line  7  and  running  down  to  line  15? 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Mr.  King.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 

ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama  what  portion 
of  this  $1,185,000  Is  to  be  devoted  to  this  Ill- 
advised  scheme  of  utilizing  aircraft  for  carry- 
ing mall? 

"Mr.  Bankheao.  Mr.  President.  I  think  If 
the  Senator  will  read  the  provision  he  v/lll 
find  that  the  expenditure  fur  this  purpose  la 
limited  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  McKellai.  Lines  7.  8.  9,  10.  and   11 
will  show  It." 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE    PROVISO    FOR    $100,000    TO    START    THE    AIR- 
MAIL   SERVICE 

Senator  King  therevpon  moved  to  strike 
the  proviso,  and  the  debate  over  the  v.tal 
Importance  of  the  provision  continued,  as 
follows: 

"Mr.  Bankheao.  Mr.  President,  as  I  stated 
awhile  ago.  for  2  or  3  years  we  have  been 
appropriating  $100,000  for  this  exT>erlmental 
service.  The  principal  purpose  of  this  Is  to 
experiment  In  Alaska  and  to  use  airplanes 
In  Alaska  If  they  find  they  are  practicable, 
where  the  cost  of  carr3rlng  the  malls  by  boat 
or  by  overland  transportation  Is  simply  out 
of  the  question  You  have  got  to  substitute 
something  for  it.  or  you  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  cost  of  carrying  the  malls. 

"It  seems  to  me.  Mr  President,  that  this 
small  sum  of  $100,000  should  t>e  appropri- 
ated, the  purpose  being  to  experiment.  If 
further  experimentation  Is  necessary,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  malls.  In  cer- 
tain sections  and  over  certain  routes  where 
It  Is  Impracticable  where  the  cost  is  out- 
rageotis.  to  transport  them  by  the  usual 
methods,  cannot  t>e  carried  by  airplane  at  a 
much  less  cost.  That  is  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  provision.  I  do  not  think  It  ought  to  Iw 
stricken  out. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  King  I  understood  the  Senator  to 
state  a  few  moments  ago.  and  before  the 
suggestion  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  |Mr  WaoswokthI.  that  some  ap- 
propriation had  been  made  for  airplane  mall 
service  between  here  and  New  York  City.  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  any  part  of 
the  appropriation  carried  In  this  bill  Is  for 
that  service? 

"Mr  Bankheao.  No.  The  only  thing  In 
this  bill  which  pertains  to  airplane  service 
between  here  and  New  York  Is  the  provision 
that  the  Postmaster  General  may  charge 
34  cenu  a  letter  That  u  all  that  relates  to 
the  airplane  service  between  here  and  New 
York  They  are  getting  ready  now  to  pro- 
ceed with  that  service  I  do  not  know  where 
they  have  gotten  their  airplanes,  or  anything 
about  It.  but  they  seem  to  have  gotten  them. 

"Mr.  Kino.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  where  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment has  obtained  the  money  with  which 
to  construct  airplanes  to  operate  between 
here  snd  New  York  City? 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Harowick.  We  passed  legislation  au- 
thorizing them  to  get  condemned  airplanes 
from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  where 
they  were  no  longer  used  for  mlllUry  pur- 
poses, snd  could  be  furnished  by  those  de- 
partments to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
They  were  not  practicable  for  the  uses  of 
the  other  departmenu.  I  think  that  Is  what 
they  are  operating  with  now. 
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•"Mr.  King.  Then,  If  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  accurate — and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  what  It  is — that  the 
Curtlss  factory  is  now  making  new  machines 
for  the  carrying  of  malls,  as  I  understood  him. 
between  here  and  New  York,  the  Depart- 
ment Is  exceeding  Its  authority. 

"Mr.  Hardwick  I  do  not  think  that  Is  the 
fact.     Is  the  Senator  certain  of  that? 

"Mr.  Waosworth.  I  have  seen  the  planes 
In  the  course  of  manufacture  myself. 

"Mr  Hardwick.  For  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment? 

"Mr.  Wadsworth.  For  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment. 

"Mr  Hakdwtck.  Then  It  must  be  Intended 
that  they  are  to  be  paid  for  cut  of  this  $100,- 
000   appropriation. 

"Mr.  Wadsworth  If  that  Is  the  case,  under 
what  authority  did  the  Postmaster  General 
let  the  contract? 

"Mr.  Hardwick.  I  could  not  tell  the  Senator 
about  that.    I  do  not  knew. 

"Mr.  McKellar.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that,  as  I  understand,  there  was  a  like  provi- 
sion In  the  bill  of  last  year. 

"Mr.  Hardwick.  If  the  Senator  pleases,  the 
same  provision  has  been  carried  in  the  bill 
fcr  2  or  3  years,  and  there  has  been  a  current 
annual  appropriation  of  $100,000  fcr  experi- 
mental purposes. 

"Mr.  WAD6WORTH.  When  the  Senator  used 
the  expression  'this  appropriation,"  I  thought 
he  meant  the  one  made  In  this  bill. 

"Mr.    Hardwick.  No:     I    mean    this    same 
$100,000    appropriation    which    was    in    last 
year's  bill.    I  can  refer  the  Senator  to  the  bill 
of   last   year   in  exactly   the  same   language, 
and  exactly  the  same  amount  was  carried. 
So  that  if  the  Postmaster  General   has  ob- 
tained airplanes  from  the  Curtlss  Co.  he  has 
done   It   out   of   a  similar   appropriation   for 
last  year,  as  he  might  do.  of  ccmrse.  to  the 
extent  of  $100,000  out  of  the  appropriation 
carried  by  this  bill.  If  this  bill  should  pass. 
"I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  floor  very  long. 
because  It  looks  to  me  like  this  Is  a  meri- 
torious proportion.    The  progress  of  science 
U  so  great  In   some  of  these  fields  that  the 
post-offlce  officials  feel   that   they   ought   to 
adapt  themselves  to  Its  progress.     There  are 
portions  of  Alaska,  as  the  chairman  of   the 
committee    pointed    out.    where    they    carry 
mail  by  sledge  or  by  dogs  at  very  great  ex- 
pense -and   by   boats   at    very   great   expense. 
We  adopted  an  amendment   here  Ju.^t  now 
that  was  necessitated  largely  by  the  situa- 
tion In  Alaska,  where  there  Is  practically  no 
competition  among  some  of  these  boats  that 
go  away  up  In  the  recesses  of  the  country, 
and  where  they  are  charging  eight  and  nine 
times  as  much  as  they  charpe  for  the  high- 
est-clasa  express,  because  there  Is  no  compe- 
tition, and  they  can   force  the  Government 
to  pay  what  they  charge.    We  are  trying  to 
remedy  that:  but  It  does  seem  to  me  that  In 
this  enlightened  age.  when  certalnlv  under 
some  circumstances  alrplsnes  can   be  used 
to  carry  mall  or  anything  else  to  a  certain 
a-ni.unt  of  weight.  It  Is  wise  to  let  the  Pcjst- 
m.T.ter  Oen'*ril  continue  thnte  experiments 
and  use.  In  a  small  way,  money  fur  this  pur- 


"Mr.  Jones  of  Washington.  I  understand 
that  th'^  appropriation  has  been  carried  in 
the  bill  for  2  or  3  years? 

"Mr.  H/KDwicK.  Two  or  three  years:  yes. 

"Mr  Jouts  of  Washington  What  has  been 
done  In  the  way  of  experiment?  How  many 
machines  has  the  Post  Office  Department? 

"Mr,  Hardwick  I  am  Informed  that  the 
fact  Is  that  only  recently  has  the  Post  Office 
Department  undertaken  to  have  airplanes 
constructed  under  this  appropriation:  and 
possibly  the  Senator  from  New  York  refers 
to  the  first  Instanre.  as  far  as  I  know 

"Mr  JoNFs  of  Washington  Have  they  used 
any  discarded  machines  anywhere? 

•  Mr.  Hardwick.  Oh.  yes. 

•Mr.  JoNEH  cf  Washington    Where? 


"Mr.  Hardwick.  I  am  sure  they  have  used 
them  In  Alaska. 

"Mr.  Jones  cf  Washington.  I  should  like 
to  know  where  In  Alaska.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  the  route  Is  up  there  and  what 
sort  of  landing  places  they  have,  and  what 
they  do  when  they  land  out  In  the  forest 
somewhere. 

"Mr.  Hardwick.  I  imagine  that  an  air- 
plane could  land  In  Alaska  about  as  well  as 
It  could  In  Washington. 

"Mr.  Jones,  of  Washington.  There  are  some 
landing  places  arranged  for  around  here. 

"Mr.  Hardwick.  They  do  not  have  to  have 
artificial  landing  pl&ces  for  all  of  these  air- 
planes. 

"Mr.  Jones,  of  Washington.  They  cannot 
land  very  safely  anywhere;  and,  furthermore, 
they  could  not  land  around  here  anywhere 
without  being  pretty  close  to  transportation 
facilities,  while  in  Alaska  they  might  land  a 
long  way  from  gasoline  tanks  or  means  of 
getting  out.  and  the  poor  fellow  who  was 
operating  the  airplane  might  starve  to  death. 
"Mr.  Hardwick.  I  will  say  to  the  Senatcr 
very  frankly  that  I  do  not  know  and  carmot 
give  him  the  information  about  exactly 
where  they  have  conducted  these  experi- 
ments. I  know  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment thinks  that  Alaska  is  probably  the 
most  useful  field  for  expenmeniaiion  of  this 
sort. 

"Mr.  Jones,  of  Washington.  They  may  be 
right  in  that,  but  it  is  the  last  place  that  I 
would  pick  out  to  experiment  with  air- 
planes 

"Mr.  Hardwick.  The  Senator  may  differ 
with  the  Department  about  that:  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  can  see  no  doubt  about 
the  advisability  of  letting  the  Department 
use  a  very  small  part  of  the  postal  funds  for 
purposes  of  experimentation  of  this  kind. 

"Mr.  Jones  of  Washington.  I  do  not  know 
that  1  am  questioning  that,  but  I  do  think 
that  the  experiment  ouglit  to  be  carried  on 
in  a  little  bit  safer  field  than  they  would 
have  to  operate  in  up  in  Alaska.  Finding 
that  this  appropriation  has  been  carried  In 
the  bill  for  2  or  3  years.  I  was  Interested  in 
knowing  what  they  have  actually  done,  be- 
cause I  have  heard  nothing  about  their  hav- 
ing airplanes  or  using  them  anyvhere. 

"Mr  Hardwick.  1  think  the  truth  is  that 
they  have  done  very  little  In  this  country. 
They  have  done  some  experimenting;  but.  as 
I  understand,  up  to  date  it  has  been  largely 
with  the  machines  that  were  left  to  them  by 
other  departments,  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, that  were  not  serviceable  or  use- 
ful to  those  departments — not  fighting  ma- 
chines, not  adapted  for  fighting.  There  Is 
quite  a  difference  between  a  fighting  ma- 
chine and  a  commercial  machine,  as  we  have 
found  out  lately. 

"Mr  Jones  of  Washington.  Yes;  1  have  un- 
derstood so;  but  It  does  seem  to  me  that  If 
they  have  had  this  money  for  2  or  3  years 
we  ought  to  know  something  about  the  kind 
of  experiments  they  have  carried  on.  and 
where  they  have  carried  them  on,  and  what 
has  become  of  the  money  that  we  have  ap- 
prf;prlated  -what  use  has  been  made  of  It. 
I  can  see  prent  possibilities  in  this  service. 

Mr.  Hardwick.  I  think  the  Senator  U 
right.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  the  appro- 
priation has  been  carried  several  years  Just 
In  this  amount,  of  course  It  came  out  of  the 
postal  funds,  and  the  Postmaster  General 
has  used  very  little  of  It.  He  has  made  some 
few  experiments. 

"Mr  Jones  of  Washington.  It  did  strike  me 
very  forcibly  when  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  we  were  using  these  airplanes  up  In 
Alaska.  I  know  that  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities there  arc  very  Inadequate  and  I  know 
they  are  very  expensive,  but  It  Is  pretty  hard 
for  me  to  conceive  of  having  airplanes  take 
the  place  of  boats  and  other  facilities  up  in 
that  country. 

"Mr.  Hardwick.  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
not  know  about  that.    I  do  not  know  much 


about  this  airplane  business  except  what  I 
read  In  the  newspajiers.  but  the  department 
thinks  there  Is  some  future  for  it. 

"Mr.  Jones  of  Washington.  I  also  question 
the  advisability  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
experimenting  with  discarded  machines.  It 
seems  to  me  they  ought  to  have  Just  about 
as  good  and  safe  machines  as  possible,  and 
that  Is  especially  true  if  they  are  going  sail- 
ing over  the  mountains  and  forest  and  wa- 
ters of  Alaska. 

"Mr.  Hardwick  They  are  perfectly  safe, 
but  for  one  or  knother  technical  reason, 
which  I  cannot  underuke  to  give  to  the 
Senator,  they  are  not  considered  adapted  for 
fighting  purposes. 

"Mr.  Bankhead.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington to  the  fact  that  a  schedule  of  air- 
plane mall  servl^has  been  arranged  between 
Washington  and  NttrTfork.  and  it  Is  to  begin 
on  the  15th  of  this  month.  They  are  to 
make  stops  at  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia, 
and  I  believe  only  at  those  places.  l)etween 
here  and  New  York.  The  amount  of  this 
appropriation  that  the  Senatof  speaks  of 
that  has  been  expended  I  should  say  has 
gone  Into  that  arrangement  or  to  prepare 
for  this  service:  and  in  this  bill  we  have  au- 
thorized them  to  charge  24  cents  a  letter 
between  here  and  New  York.  Of  course,  a 
man  can  take  his  choice.  He  can  send  his 
mail  either  by  airplane  or  In  the  regular  way. 
"Mr  Jones  of  Washington.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  can  very  easily  see  how 
a  route  of  this  kind  could  be  established 
between  here  and  the  city  of  New  York  and  be 
a  very  safe  one.  too.  I  should  like  to  go  on 
it  myself  with  a  good  man. 

"Mr.  Bankheao.  We  will  arrange  for  the 
Senator  to  make  the  trip. 

"Mr.  Jones  of  Washington.  I  should  enjoy 
it  very  much:  but  a  route  between  here  and 
New  York  is  quite  different  from  a  route  be- 
tween some  points  in  Alaska. 

"Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  not  be  adopted. 

I  Just  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  Mr.  King, 
who   is   the   author   of   the   amendment   to 
strike  out  the  airplane  provision,  to  the  fact 
tliat  objections  of  this  kind  have  tmiformly 
been  made,  and  frequently  by  our  ablest  and 
most  distinguished  men.  to  new  discoveries 
and  Inventions  of  this  kind  and  to  progres- 
sive measures  generally.     I  think  it  was  no 
less  a  person  than  Mr   Webster,  who.  on  the 
floor  of   this  Senate,   about    1830.  said  that 
he  would  vote  against  any  appropriation  to 
be  used  for  any  purpose  for  the  improve- 
ment   of    anything    beyond    the    Mississippi 
River  on   the  ground   that   the  great  West 
was  a  desert  waste  and  never  could  be  used 
by  this  country      Now,  we  read  the  state- 
ments of  the  men  who  opposed  those  things 
In  those  days  and  we  wonder  how  It  waa  that 
With  their  great  reputations  they  were  men 
who  did  not  have  more  perspective  or  Insight 
Into  the  future,  to  say  the  least;  and  In  th« 
years  to  come  Ihave  no  doubt  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from   Utah  will   be   re- 
ferred to  by  others.  Jiut  as  I  am  referring 
to  Mr.  Webater  now.  in  the  very  same  way. 
I  can  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  believe  that 
he    Is    Just    standing    across    the    path    of 
progress. 

"Why,  as  young  a  man  as  I  am,  I  remen.oer 
distinctly  when  It  was  considered  that  the 
telephone  was  a  toy  and  that  it  bad  no  real 
use  or  advantage,  and  later  on  the  auto- 
mobile was  considered  a  toy  that  would 
never  be  of  any  practical  benefit,  and  yet 
the  world  could  hardly  get  along  today  with- 
out telephones  and  automobiles.  The  tele- 
graph, the  ocean  cable,  the  electric  light,  the 
electric  motor,  the  moving  picture,  and  num- 
berless other  Improvements  hpd  the  same 
history,  and  so  it  is  with  airships.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
will  use  them  for  a  hundred  different  pur- 
poses and  that  the  world  will  feel  that  It 
could  hardly  get  along  without  them. 
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man  upon  the  street  as  well  as  the  one  In 
public  service  speeks  of  hundreds  of  millions 
and  bilUoiM.  80  1  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  an  espartment  for  some  fsd  or  some 
utopiaa  plan  causes  no  comment.  Indeed,  at- 
tracts no  attention  And  if  objection  is  In- 
terposed to  an  appropriation  for  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  or  a  million  dollars  ur  a 
hundred  million  dollars  it  excites  derision, 
and  the  objector  is  denominated  «  mnssbafk  ' 

■  However  the  criticism  of  my  dlstlneui<!hpd 
friend  loses  something  of  r 
he  tempers  It  with  the  assevt 
mind  him  of  Daniel  Webster  So  in  the  years 
that  are  to  ccme  It  Is  possible  I  may  live  In 
history,  b^ause  In  this  august  body  my 
name  has  been  coupled  with  the  great  and 
immortal  statesman.  Daniel  Webster,  and 
that  stahdlng  with  Webster  I  opposed  things 
es>ent!al  to  progress  and  conducive  to  the 
cause  of  civilization 

"Mr    McK?i.LAB.  Mr    President,  may  I  in- 
terrupt the  Senator? 

"Mr  Kjnc    I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee 

"Mr  McKruAt  There  are  many  point*  ot 
similarity  between  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  and  Daniel  Webster:  but  I  really 
think  that  on  the  r)rcn»lon  referred  to.  when 
he  voted  against  the  apprnprlatlrn  tor  Gov- 
ernment Improvements  beyond  the  Missls- 
.  River,  that  was  one  of  Mr  Webster  s  slg- 
:. -.  r;illu-es  to  diagnose  the  tutu-^e 

But  that  wa.s  not  what  I  ro5e  tf  say  to  the 
Senator  He  speaks  of  this  airplane  mall 
8?rvice  as  being  a  fad.  I  happened  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  a  lawsuit  some  time  atju  in  my 
hf^me  town  of  Memphis.  Tenn  .  Inviilvlng  a 
with  a  telephone  company  and 
iipjiny  dated  back  for  Its  rhnrter  to  a 
res  Glutton  on  the  minutes  of  the  council 
meeting  vhich  referred  to  the  telephone  bs 
"Cames"  toy  "  A  far-vls!oned  and  progres- 
sive man  by  the  name  of  C^rnes  had  adopt  d 
this  try  — this  fad.  if  the  Senator  pleases  to 
call  It  that  — and  received  a  contract  from  the 
city  to  operate  It.  and  even  the  «tty  futh-rs 
ISUfhed  at  his  fad.  but  Mr  C'lrnrs  was  nr!.' 
•ad  the  Senator  oees  and  the  whole  »<  rid 
sees  what  we  have  in  the  telephone,  and  I  any 
to  the  Senator  thut  it  d'>es  not  take  a  prophet 
to  see  that  s"in  t  resi  wurth  and  of 

^«ri»  .^  T'lni..  .  ..-m  airplane  servlre  in 
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-*-    •  ■         OS  a  muiii- 

v.«  In  fvery 
I  t;;atuitles  and 
.■s  of  poace  the 
c  treas- 
a  of  war. 
oo  u  riveted  upon  great 
;  and  s«>.  and  all  eyes  are 
looking  t|  greet  Issues  which  perhapi  in- 
volve the  life  of  nations,  and  the  cause  of 
clvlllaatio:  1  luelf.  any  plea  for  ecancmy  and 
provtdenc^  In  cxpcndlturea  falls  upon  deaf 


>trd  to   the 


I' 


"^riiiimit 


lit*  »  ir  • 


"In  thii    world  war  flguras  h  <.ve  become 
meanlegle  ■.     We  cease  to  speak   of   thou- 
.  or  1  lundreds  of  thousands,  even.    The 


I  have  HO  dLiibt  that  In  years  to  ccni<'. 
and  perhaps  in  the  near  future,  we  will  be 
uelnff  airships  for  mnny  purnrse?!  p.-rhfps 
carr'  ^  mails:    but  cer' 

•FP-  V    to  Justify   the 

one  '  r  the  purposes  suggested  by  the 

gent  ^siio  are  sponsors  for  this  propo- 

sition. 

"Mr  Joircs  of  Wsahlngton.  Mr  President. 
I  think  Wiat  this  prevision  is  not  designed  to 
be  used  by  the  Post  Offlce  Department  In 
trying  to  develop  airplanes. 

"Mr.  B.^NKHR/D.  Mr.  President,  all  I  know 
about  the  provision  Is  what  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral  said.  This  appropriation,  as  I  said 
before,  has  been  carried  for  3  years.  It  Is  a 
House  provision.    It  wzs  cot  put  In  by  the 


Senate  committee:  it  came  from  the  House 
It  reads— 

"  That  out  of  this .  spproprlatlon  the 
Postmaster  General  is  authorized  to  expend 
not  exceeding  $100,000  for  the  purchase,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  airplanes  for 
an  experimental  airplane  mall  ervlce  be- 
tween such  points  as  he  may  determine  ' 
•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  Hasdwick  If  the  Senator  will  pardon 
me.  in  other  words,  to  see  how  the  airplane 
can  be  adapted  lO  the  mail  service.  *«t  me 
say.  while  I  am  on  m^  feet,  that  section  8 
of  the  biil,  on  page  30.  shows  exactly  what 
the   object    is      It    provides — 

•  That  the  Secretary  of  War  may.  In  his 
disc-  :d  turn  ovjT  to  the  Post- 

ma>  .1  time  to  nme.  and  with- 

out charge  therelor.  for  use  In  the  postal 
service  such  airplanes  and  automobiles  or 
parts  thereof  as  mny  prove  to  be.  or  as  shall 
b-'come.  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  of  the 
W:ir  Dcpartmrnt. 

"Then  the  --ectlon  goes  on  to  provide  that 
the  expenses  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  very  ap- 
propriation we  have  now  under  discussion  ' 

S<>nrtor  Jtnes  and  Senator  Hardwlck  there- 
upon discussed  the  development  of  airplanes 
and  Senator  Jores  concluded  as  follows: 

"The  Senator  will  find  that  there  will  be 
difficulty  In  going  over  Alaska  in  airplanes 
The  situation  now  presented  to  us  Is  get 
quick  communication  with  the  city  of  New 
York  You  can  send  there  by  telegraph  a 
letter  that  will  carry  50  words  for  40  or  50 
cents,  or  you  can  talk  over  the  telephone 
for  about  the  same  price  So  I  cannot  see 
how  It  would  l>e  used  very  much.  I  do  not 
see  any  special  benefit  to  ccnie  from  it. 

"As  the  S3nator  from  Utah  said,  if  we 
rejfct  it  It  will  be  a  saving  of  that  much 
nitiey.  and  e\ery  little  we  can  save  now 
in!i>  mean  quite  a  great  deal  When  the 
war  Is  over,  with  a  surpliu  of  airplane 
ability  not  oniy  in  the  men  to  handle  them 
but  ill  the  machines  themselves,  some  service 
of  this  kind  might  be  developed  but  I  dc  ubt 
the  wisdom  of  it  at  the  present  time.  I 
can  see  what  csn  be  done  by  it.  and  If  we 
are  going  to  take  the  position  that  this  is 
the  time  to  try  It.  that  this  t*  the  time  to 
deUrmine  whether  it  is  fenslble  and  prpc- 
tleai^a  and  economical  «»r  not.  all  right,  but 
I  d'nibt  the  wisdom  of  surh  a  cciuroe, 

"Mr,  OAMlMota  Mr  Pmtident,  a  few  days 
""     I   t<joii  oacasion  t4>  Mmtewhst  etitleiaa 

'   propoillldii.    I  am  Mot  N  res'  tionary  so 

•tie  worli  of  the  Oovernment  is  con- 

I  want  to  see  it  go  on  in  the  m'wt 

msBMT  pOMible     hut  |  do  not   feel 

*  f   adfiiMtsd    I    d  d    not    ferl    7   or 

•  HO.   that  we  sre  giung   to  emnblith 
Kti    'f   s    mail    route    betwerii    liere 

Nrw    YiJik  and  (harge  34  cents  pi.stsge 

••very   letter    tiiat   goes      1   tsld    then    it 

I   be  s  a-ds's'   wonder   und   w<;uld   at- 

'•    i  tlon,  but  that  US  a  i> 

y    It    wiuld    inevitiii 

■ui   View   now,  and  I   h'pi  the 

M    »;ill    n(  t   be   midc. 

Ihe  b^natur  from  U  n  ralltd  at- 

irni:,,ii   lo  the  f»u..ii>.^  ,     the  Italian 

thst  «  I   in   the  sir 

kvrat   sU.iiKii  .1    thitl    they 

■     'ii.'-.  of  greattr  t  .\er      Thst  is 

tru".  Lut  they  nte  n  •  'une. 

and  10  fsr  a*  ra.ry,  •  d  It 

Would  cist  s  yrest  dtal  of  money.     It  costs 

a  go<  d  deal  to  keep  them  in  operation.     For 

the  life   of  me  I  am  unable  to  see  why  at 

this   time,  when  we-oi'ght  to  be  conserving 

cur  finances  as  well  as  our  other  activities. 

we  should  go  into  this  experiment  and  spend 

any  money  uptn  It 

■l"ie  time  may  come,  as  the  Senator  sug- 
gests, after  the  war  Is  over.  wh:n  we  have 
our  ycung  men  trained  for  aerial  service. 
wh?n  we  will  have  mere  junk  than  we  will 
hn-w  what  to  do  with,  both  In  airplanes 
snd  In  ships  and  eveiything  else,  when  we 
might  take  seme  cf  these  ccrv.ce  planes  and 
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convert  them  Into  a  postal  route,  perhaps  at 
a  longer  distance  than  from  here  to  New 
York,  possibly  going  to  Boston,  and  they 
might  be  of  me-re  or  less  service  In  the  West; 
but  why  do  we  want  to  make  any  appropria- 
tion now  for  a  matter  of  this  kind?  I  know 
we  are  voting  money  by  the  billions,  and 
not>cdy  seems  to  think  much  about  it  It 
startles  me,  because  I  can  see  there  Is  going 
to  be  s  day  of  reckoning;  there  Is  going 
to  be  a  day  of  liquidation,  as  tar  as  our 
finances  are  concerned.  The  taxpayers  have 
got  to  meet  these  obligations  sooner  or  later, 
and  I  think  we  can  get  along  without  this 
appropriation  I  think  it  is  a  purely  chi- 
merical matter 

"Mr  McKellar  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me» 

"Mr.  G*LLiMcni    Certainly. 

"Mr.  McKsiXAB.  The  Senator  is  aware  ol 
the  fact  that  this  appropriation  l)egan  2  or 
3  years  ago.  and  it  is  Just  a  continuation  of 
the  policy  that  was  begun  before  the  war. 
The  question  here  is.  now  that  we  have  be- 
gun it  and  It  has  been  of  service,  would  it  not 
be  very  much  more  hurtful  and  very  much 
more  costly  if  we  discontinued  it  during  the 
war? 

"Mr  GALUNCEa.  Since  it  has  been  tried  for 
2  or  3  years.  I  ask  the  Senator  what  the  result 
has  been. 

"Mr  McKni-AR.  They  are  still  experiment- 
ing with   It.  as  provided  in  this  bill." 

Further  s'milar  statements  were  made  by 
Senators  Galllnger.  Smoot.  Weeks,  and  Varda- 
man— the  latter  two  requesting  more  Infor- 
mation on  what  had  been  done  with  the 
previous  appropriation,  although  generally 
favoring  the  experimentation — and  then  it 
was  announced: 

"Mr  Hakowick  If  the  Senator  will  par- 
don me.  the  Post  OlBce  Department  will  send 
us  at  once  a  detailed  statement  of  ejfactly 
what  has  been  done  and  what  Is  contem- 
plated under  this  appropriation,  which  will 
be  presented  to  the  Senate  before  a  vote  is 
taken  " 

Arcordlncly.  the  item  was  paased  over  until 
Mav  13.  19111  when  the  fnllowinK  letter  fr<nn 
the  Postmaster  Urnerul  was  read  oh  the  flix^r 
of  the  Senate: 

PowT  Orncd  Ov««TMSfrr, 
OmcB  rrr  Ttt-  P'  mtiwm  OrmtMAi. 

Wi.  <    D   C.  May  ¥.  IHi. 

Mon,  iomm  Mamhm'^d. 

Vuilra  Mlat0»  g0nttf. 
Mv  Draa  fiCMAT'      11.  •  khsao-  Tti*  ■ 

(•le    pnot   ti%0»  apl'  >"ll   bill   SMII. 

Ilie  r?  p'^jmrt  out  ol  the  approprlalioii  tut 
"inland  tfansfnrtwtion  by  staambuats  or 
other  flower  htiets  ifr  by  slrplslies"  of  (he 
•tun  <'f  1100  000  (or  the  purchaM,  i/parstinii, 
and  ma  III  tens  nee  uf  slrplslies  for  an  eK|Niti- 
■MMdl  airptaBa  msit  servw*  seeks  to  refieat 
flM  mitmimMon  <srried  In  the  approfMla' 
tlon  act  f nr  Mm  Os<si  yrsr  ending  June  ao, 
I91g.  fr  etioally  all  of  this  approprtation 
haa  iMan  wpaatfad,  a  part  In  the  purchase  <  f 
alrplaiies.  apara  paru,  and  hangstk,  snd 
putting  in  rundiiion  Isndlug  fields  fur  the 
aerial  mnii  servtre. 

In  1016  the  Fast  OflU:e  Department  was  In- 
formad  that  an  airplane  passenger  snd  er- 
praaa  service  would  be  estsblUbed  In  Alaska, 
snd  Inquiry  whs  made  whether  srrange- 
ments  could  be  perfected  for  csrrying  the 
mail  by  sirplane  in  that  territory.  Ac- 
cordingly, bids  were  invited  for  aerial  mall 
transportation  in  Alaska,  but  no  results  were 
obtained.  The  parties  who  had  expected  to 
Introduce  this  service  in  Alaska  assigned  for 
the  reason  thst  the  alrp'anes  at  that  time 
were  not  sufficiently  high  powered,  nor  re- 
liable enough  to  cope  with  the  weather  con- 
ditions in  that  Territory. 

The  appropriation  of  $100,000  available 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  enabled  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  Inaugurating  Its  present  aerial  mail 
program.  This  is  the  first  money  expended 
by  the  Pest  Office  Department  for  airplane 


service,  it  being  the  first  appropriated  by 
Congress.  Heretofore  Congress  had  not  ap- 
propriated money,  but  had  permitted  airplane 
service  by  contract  under  the  appropriation 
for  Inland  transportation  by  steamboats  or 
other  power  boats  or  airplanes.  The  experi- 
ments in  carrying  mall  by  airplane  In  the 
past  have  been  purely  voluntary  by  fliers 
and  have  not  cost  the  Government  any 
money.  The  results,  however,  are  not  satis- 
factory, as  they  give  no  indication  of  the 
ability  to  maintain  a  dally  service. 

Constniction  of  airplanes,  and  especially  of 
airplane  motors,  has  reached  such  develop- 
ment as  to  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  a 
daily  dependable  aerial  mall  service  can  be 
maintained.  The  Department  Is  advised  that 
Italy  has  already  established  such  a  service, 
which  is  so  successful  that  it  is  being  rapidly 
extended  in  that  country.  In  developing  Its 
aerial  mail  program,  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment conferred  with  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics,  with  the  Air- 
craft Board,  and  with  the  War  Department. 
All  of  these  Government  agencies  approved 
the  proposal  of  the  Post  Offlce  Department 
to  enter  upon  the  operation  of  its  aerial  mail 
service  at  this  time,  and  the  release  to  manu- 
facturers of  the  necessary  equipment  for  the 
service  was  given,  as  the  problems  which  the 
operation  of  a  daily  aerial  mail  service  will 
help  to  solve,  and  the  cross-country  training 
it  will  give  to  aviators  Is  regarded  as  being 
dUtlnctly  helpful  to  the  Government  alr- 
fcervlce  program. 

On  March  21.  1918.  the  National  Advisory 
Committee   for    Aeronautics    addressed    the 
following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on 
the  subject  of  the  aerial  mail  service: 
"National  Aovisort 
CoMMmn  FOR  AraoNAtmcs. 
"Washington.  D.  C  .  March  21.  191S. 
"The  Honorable  the  SicarrAnT  or  War, 
■■Wcuthirtgton.  D    C. 
"Dtas  S»:    I  have  the  honor  to  transmit 
herewith  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Nntlonsl  Advi- 
sory  Committee   for   Aeronautics  on   March 
16.  1918,  recommending  cooperation  between 
the  Aviation  Service  of  the  Sternal  Corps  and 
the  Post  Oflica  Department  in  the  e«pefi- 
mantal  drvalopflaant  of  an  serinl  msil  serv- 
ice between  WaahHicion,  Phttadetphis,  snd 
New  York     ConKres*  RUthorliad  and  made 
an  appropriation  of  IIOO/KW  tttr  ths  purpose 
"Under  existing  rondtllfms  prsetieslly  all 
sirrtsft.msntifsriuririf  fN<niitia«  ara  being 
utiiireft  ity  the  Wnr  and  Navy  Dapartmanta, 
nitd  all  eapatole  aviators  are  In  the  service 
of  these  DepartmenU,    In  view  of  the  fur* 
ther  fitrt   thst   It   Is  exraadlngly   daalrable 
that  Army  aviators  be  regularly  and  sfstam* 
aurally   trained   In   long'dlstanee   flying.    It 
would  appear  to  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Ooveriiment   «nd   of   the   War   Dtparlmet.t 
that  militury  airplanes  and  aviators  be  uned 
to  render  practical  and  efraetlira  service  Uj 
the  Wst'.'ii  in  the  manner  propoaed.    It  was 
with  thU  in  view,  and  after  careful  consid- 
rri  i.'in,  that  the  committee  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolullotr 

••  'Rriinlved,  That  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  Aeronautics  recommends  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  that,  If  practicsble, 
ectlve  cooperation  be  established  between 
the  Aviation  Service  of  the  Signal  Corps  and 
the  Post  Offlce  Department  In  connection 
with  the  proposed  experimental  aerial  mail 
service  between  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York.' 

"Respectfully, 

"Charles  D.  Walcott. 
"Chairman.  Executive  Committee." 

So  well  did  the  port-offlce  project  appear 
to  lend  itself  to  war-training  plans  that  the 
Signal  Corps  offered  to  weave  the  Aerial 
Postal  Service  into  its  training  work  and 
furnish  the  planes,  mechanics,  and  flyers  lor 
the  route  between  Washington  and  New 
York.  In  a  memorandum  dated  March  1, 
from  the  Chief  Signal  Officer  to  all  dlvUlons 


of  the  Signal  Corps,  it  is  announced:  "The 
Signal  Corps  is  interested'  in  this  project 
(operating  aerial  mall  service).  l)ecause  of 
the  experience  it  will  give  pilots  In  cross- 
country flying  and  will  give  an  opportunity 
to  make  endurance  tests  in  actual  service." 

The  service  t)etween  New  York  and  Boston 
will  be  oj>erated  with  airplanes  purchased  and 
maintained  by  the  Post  Office  Department  for 
that  purpose  out  ol  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Six  machines  and 
duplicate  parts  were  purchased  as  the  result 
of  advertisements  Inviting  competitive  bids. 
Those  purchases,  together  with  the  acquire- 
ment of  hangars  and  the  preparation  of  lard- 
ing fields,  and  other  equipment  in  connec- 
tion with  the  aerial  mail  service  and  its  op- 
eration until  June  30,  1918.  will  consume  ap- 
proximately the  entire  appropriation 

A  great  advancement  in  the  mails  will  re- 
sult from  the  route  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  Besides  accomplishing  the  de- 
livery of  lettei^  on  every  carrier  delivery  in 
New  York  City  and  by  immediate  delivery 
service  in  Washington  on  the  same  afternoon 
that  the  letter  Is  mailed  from  either  terminus 
or  from  Philadelphia,  connections  are  made 
at  New  York  for  the  larger  cities  m  Pennsyl- 
vania. Delaware,  and  New  Jersey:  at  Wash- 
ington for  Pittsburgh.  Clncinna'i.  St  Louis, 
and  intermediate  points;  and  Charlotte.  N.  C. 
Atlanta,  and  Birmingham,  and  Intermediate 
points.  Important  connections  are  also 
made  at  Philadelphia.  In  order  to  have 
made  these  connections  by  railroad  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  had  a  letter  in 
the  post  offlce  in  time  to  leave  on  the  8 
o'clock  morning  trains. 

The  airplanes  to  operate  the  Washington. 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York  route.  I  am  ad- 
vised, have  been  set  up  by  the  Signal  Corps 
at  Mineola.  N.  Y..  and  that  branch  of  the 
War  Department  will  be  ready  to  operate  this 
route  on  May  16. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  8.  BtTBtcaoM, 
Pontmanter  General. 

A  telegram  was  also  read  from  the  Aero 
Club  of  America  requesting  an  increase  ft 
the  appropriation  t4i  $500,000.  and  tha  Item 
was  dleeuaaad  further  by  f^^nsUvrs  twoot. 
nslllnger,  Thomns,  King,  and  Hnrdwirli,  sfier 
which  the  item  went  over  till  the  next  day 
for  final  vt/te 

May  14.  ivil,  on  tha  notion  to  sinlui  one 
the  (irovision  Fraaident  pro  tempore  SsuU- 
buiy  first  ruled  tha  motion  to  strike  out  tost 
by  s  divialon  of  13  ayaa  and  II  noas,  lotMtor 
Oalllogar  took  an  appeal  from  the  rtiltng 
baaad  on  a  aalllng  of  the  yea«  snd  nsys,  and 
iba  daelskiti  of  the  Chair  waa  ovtrrulad  by  Jh 
yeas  and  w  nays,  Tberaaftar  on  a  roll -rail 
vote,  the  annifiifiitnt  of  Senator  King  to 
strike  the  (troiialda  waa  re)aelad  by  74  yas 
and  42  nays,  (May  1ft,  191*.  the  fin**  daily 
niail  service  by  slrplsne  was  itiauguratad  be- 
tween New  York  and  Washington,) 

Tba  Post  Ofllce  appropriation  bill  approved 
Pebruary  'M.  luitf,  ineorporated  the  Sirplatie 
mail  service  in  a  different  item— 

"For  Inland  transp<irtatlon  by  rsilroad 
routes  and  airplanes,"  with  the  following 
proviso : 

"That  out  of  this  apprtjpriatlon  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  is  authorized  to  expend  not 
exceeding  $850,600  for  the  purchase  of  slr- 
planes  and  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
airplane  mall  service  tietween  such  points, 
including  service  to  and  lietween  points  in 
Alaska,  as  be  may  determine  " 

Extensive  provision  was  also  made  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies  for  the 
service  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments: 
and  also  that  separate  accounts  be  kept  of 
the  amount  expended  for  alrpiane  mail 
service. 

January  31,  1919.  and  February  1,  1919, 
during  the  debate  in  the  Senile  on  an 
amendment  by  Senator  New  to  reduce  the 
amount  to  $300,000.  which  was  defeated  on 
a  division,  many  pages  of  the  Cowgrissional 
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McKXLLAK.  I  Wish  to  direct  the  atten- 
the  Senator  from  Utah  to  the  testl- 
}f  Mr    Praeger.  who  has  this  matter 
f      It   is  found  on   page    68  of   the 
mmittee  hearings: 
lator  Hardwick    As   I   understand   it. 
^  have  one  route  actually  established 
:«>rutkin    and  that  is  between  Wash- 
nd  Nf-w  York 
.  Pbaeckb.  Yes.  sir;  only  one  route,  and 
ed  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and 
of  airplane  mail  at  the  airplane 
postai?e;   and  the  receipts  from  that 
.063  28 

tor  Hakdwick.  You  get  that  much  in 
money  from  the  mall  you  carried? 
PKACcra    Yes.  sir. 

tor  Hakdwick   And  how  much  did  It 

I  til  rarry  It? 

Praegcb    The  cost  of  operation  was 

which     Includes    a    bookkeeping 

of  6  percent  Interest  on  the  invest- 

*nd  33' I -percent  depreciation.' 

the  Senate's  attention   to  the  fact 

is  route,  which  Is  confessedly  an  in- 

e  route  insofar  as  the  cost  and  the 

V    of    It    are    concerned,    lacked    less 

15  0OO  of   paying   for   itself  last   year. 

U!!fler    the    circumstances    It    Is    a 


N  >rfolk. 


a  tcms 


?•  \<slstant  Postmaster  General 

fiirther   to   say   in   his  examination 

he  were  permitted  to  extend  the  route 

on  to  New  York  and  to  Washington 

he    tx^Ueves    that    it   could    l)e 

f|ully  self-sustaining  another  year 

to  me.  In  the  light  of  those  fig- 

»  should  give  him  this  extra  amount 

purpose  of  extending  the  route      It 

to  me  that  It  Is  a  splendid  showing. 

expected  It  to  pay.  and  the  fact  that 

a  loss  of  less  than  $15,000  m  1  year 

lie  wisdom  of  Congress  In  undertak- 

The  time  will  come  when  probably 

our  mail  will  t>e  carried  by  airplanes. 

to  see  the  dRy  when   we  shall   have 

service  all  over  this  continent 

the   amendment    of   the   Senator 

Itidiana  will  be  voted  down.     It  ought 

voted    down       It    is    an    amendment 

prcgreas.    We  discussed  this  question 

year  ago.     It  a-as  discussed  fully  by 

ir-Mi  sho^   Senator   from    Utah    |Mr. 

r  who  were  not  in  favor  of 

luiiiun  at  that  time.    The  wisdom 

tn  making  the  appropriation  has. 

lirdKment.  been    fullv   established   by 

iments  that  we  have  already  made 

very  small  loss  Involved     We  should 

ro  forward  in  this  work  and  not  back- 
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the   amendment    of   the   Senator 
li^lana  will  not  be  agreed  to." 

questions  were  answered  by  Sraator 

as  to  the  purchasing  of  alrplanca 

cstanakm  of  the  routes  proposed.    It 

durlBf  the  detMte  that  the  Depart- 

rrquested  appropriation  to  extend 

otitee;  one  from  New  York  to  Omaha. 

and   the  other  from   Boston   to 

1.100  miles:  and  the  Department  did 

nd  an  ocean-to-ocean  service  at 

Then.   Just   before   the   vote   by 

he   amendment   lost   on   a   division, 

AlcKxLLA*  stated,  as  follows: 


rec<  mmer 


"Mr.  McKjcllak.  Mr  President.  I  want  to 
Indorse  all  that  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Townsend)  has  so  well  said. 
It  is  a  plain  common-sense  proposition.  Last 
year  whei;  •  m  of  appropriation  was  un- 

der consK.  .  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 

distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  King) 
took  then  the  same  position  alx)ut  the  ap- 
propriation that  he  takes  now  Since  that 
time,  it  seems  to  me.  the  experiment  we  have 
already  had  Is  sufficient  to  show  the  error 
of  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experimentation  A  line 
then  was  established  from  Washington  to 
New  York,  not  so  much  because  the  business 
between  Washington  and  New  York  was  great 
enough  to  make  It  a  paying  proposition — 
that  could  not  have  l>een,  because  Washing- 
ton Is  not  a  commercial  city— but  the  idea 
was  to  give  greater  publicity  to  It.  so  that 
legislators  could  see  what  was  being  done 
with  it. 

•The  Post  Office  Department  took  that  ap- 
propriation I  think  the  service  has  only 
t>een  in  operation  about  6  months;  and  they 
come  back  with  figures  showing  that  in  that 
time  the  expenses  of  the  plan  or  operating 
arrangements  of  the  line  have  t>een  975.000 
and  that  the  receipts  from  stamps  on  the 
mail  carried  amount  to  $60,000.  So  that  there 
has  tieen  an  actual  loss  of  about  915.(X)0.  I 
say  that  means  not  an  experiment:  or  if  an 
experiment,  a  successful  experiment:  and 
that  there  is  no  lonirer  any  doubt  but  that 
rapid  airplane  service  will  be  the  thing  of 
the  future.  It  will  In  a  measure  take  the 
place  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  doing 
the  same  thing.  I  believe  If  a  line  was  estab- 
lished between  New  York  and  Chicago  It 
would  pay  and  pay  well.  When  a  line  Is  ex- 
tended to  Boston,  or  a  great  commercial  city 
of  that  kind,  it  is  going  to  pay.  and  I  make 
the  prediction  right  now  that  in  1  year  when 
we  discuss  this  again  and  when  my  good 
friend  from  Utah  makes  a  speech  against 
it  again  he  will  find  that  It  had  been  a  good 
business  proposition. 

•Who  in  this  country  wants  to  stop  the 
use  of  airplanes  in  mail  service?  Is  there 
a  Senator  here  who  will  want  to  stop  it? 
Practically  no  one  in  this  country  would  want 
to  stop  it.  It  is  a  progressive  thing:  we  know 
It  is  coming  In  the  future:  we  know  it  is 
going  to  be  utilized  more  and  more  all  the 
time  We  are  proud  of  the  line  that  goes 
from  here  to  New  York.  We  are  proud  of  Its 
success.  It  has  done  splendidly  It  shows 
that  it  Is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  we 
ought  not  to  stop  it.  but  we  ought  to  in- 
crease it  sufficiently  to  make  It  pay.  It  Is 
purely  a  business  proposition.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  add  to  the  line  other  commercial 
cities  and  the  result  will  be  that  It  will 
be  a  paying  proposition  and  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Just  as  much  as  the  Government 
has  to  pay  out 

•  There  la  another  thing  connected  with 
thi"  matter.  The  Government  has  a  large 
number  of  airplanes  on  hand.  If  they  are 
not  used  for  some  purpi^e  they  will  decay 
and  be  lost  entirely.  They  are  already  built. 
They  can  not  all  be  used  in  the  Navy  or  in 
the  Army.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
them?  Are  you  Just  going  to  let  them  lie 
up  and  decay  without  doing  any  good  to 
anyone? 

••The  amendment  provides  that  the  ap- 
propriation here  shall  be  used  in  buying 
those  machines  and  using  them  on  these 
mail  routes.  Is  not  that  the  sensible  thing 
to  do?  Is  It  not  the  business  thing  to  do? 
Why  should  there  be  a  doubt  In  the  mind  of 
anyone  abcut  It?  The  money  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Department  that  now  owns  them. 
In  other  words,  the  Government  will  be  deal- 
ing with  Itself  In  buying  these  planes. 

"Another  statement  is  made  to  the  effect 
that  we  have  invested  a  good  deal  of  money 
In  these  machines  already.  So  we  have:  and 
I  was  delighted  to  see  the  report  of  Mr. 
Praeger.  which  I  read  a  few  moments  ago.  in 
which  he  says  that  practically  aU  the  ma- 


chines that  we  started  out  with  are  still  on 
hand  and  that  only  one  of  them  will  have  to 
be  renovated.  I  think  It  U  Jtist  about  to  be 
renovated  now. 

"I  say  the  Post  Office  Department  has  made 
a  splendid  showing,  and  we  ought  to  in- 
crease this  service  and  defeat  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  which 
would  curtail  It" 

The  post  office  appropriation  bill  for  1921. 
as  approved  April  24.  1920.  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  for  the  airplane  mail 
service:  "Proiided  further.  That  the  Post- 
master General  may  contract  with  any  Indi- 
vidual, firm,  or  corporation  for  an  airplane 
mall  service  between  such  points  as  he  may 
deem  advisable  and  designate.  In  case  such 
service  Is  furnished  at  a  cost  not  greater  than 
the  cosf  of  the  same  service  by  rail,  and  shall 
pay  therefor  out  of  the  appropriation  for 
Inland  transportation  by  railroad  routes. 

"For  the  purchase  of  such  airplanes  as 
may  t)e  necessary  to  establish,  operate,  and 
maintain  an  airplane  mail  service  between 
New  York.  N.  Y..  and  San  Francisco.  Calif., 
via  Chicago.  III.,  and  Omaha.  Nebr  :  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  airplanes, 
including  stations,  equipment,  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, and  o4her  necea-sary  Incidental  ex- 
penses: and  for  such  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  therefor,  tl.250.000  " 

January  6.  1920.  Senator  McKfllar  placed 
in  the  Recobb  In  the  Senate  a  lengthy  letter 
from  Postmaster  General  A  S  Burleson  ad- 
dressed to  him.  contained  in  five  printed 
pages  of  the  Conckcssional  Rccoro  (pp. 
1084-1089.  vol  59.  pt.  2).  giving  detailed 
comparisons  between  air^l  ine  mall  service 
and  train  mall  service,  which  had  then  been 
in  continuous  operation  since  May  15.  1918. 
and  had  covered  473.210  miles  with  a  per- 
formance of  91.49  percent.  He  refers  to  the 
difficulties  of  legislation  for  the  service,  as 
follows: 

••The  development  and  extension  of  the  air 
mall  has  been  seriously  hampered  through 
failure  of  Congress  to  make  substantial  ap- 
propriations This  .allure  did  not  result 
from  antagonism  to  an  alr-mall  service,  but 
was  the  result  of  a  campaign  conducted  to 
force  legislation  for  the  creation  of  a  de- 
partment of  air  " 

He  also  lists  dozens  of  communities  who 
have  made  application  to  be  Included  in  the 
airplane  mall  routes.  At  that  time  the  serv- 
ice was  operating  out  of  its  own  landing 
fields  adjoining  Washington.  Philadelphia. 
Newark.  N.  J  .  Bellefonte.  Pa  .  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
and  Chicago 

Under  •History  of  the  Air  Mall"  Postmas- 
ter General  Burleson  at  that  time  stated: 

•"The  air-mall  service  was  Initiated  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  who  directed  the  Second 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  in  1917  to  make 
a  study  of  this  subject  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing such  a  service,  provided  assurance 
could  t)e  given  that  the  service  would  he 
practical,  continuous  and  efficient.  As  early 
as  1913  the  Postmaster  General  recommended 
that  Congress  make  an  appropriation  for  an 
alr-mall  service,  "ilie  recommendation  was 
frequently  repeated,  and  In  1916  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $100,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1918.  In  the  meantime  a 
careful  survey  'f  the  subject  war  made  not 
only  by  the  postal  authorities  but.  at  'heir 
request,  by  practical  businessmen  Identified 
with  the  development  of  aviation,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautics,  who  detailed  special- 
ists on  this  investigation.  Assurance  t>elng 
given  the  Postmaster  General  that  such  a 
service  could  l>e  permanently  milntainrd 
with  efficiency,  he  directed  the  establishment 
of  the  first  regular  alr-mall  route  between 
New  York  and  Washington,  effective  May 
15.  1918- 

He  also  refers  to  the  antagonistic  senti- 
ment prevailing  among  Army  men,  even  to 
trying  to  call  off  the  inauguration  on  the 
ground  the  service  could  not  be  run  in  bad 
weather,  and  sutes: 
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"The  Army  operated  the  air  mall  from  May 
15  to  August  10,  a  period  of  2  months  and 
25  days  " 

This  'etter  was  referred  to  by  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar  In  order  to  answer  questions  during 
the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
March  1920  on  the  Post  Office  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1921. 

Senator  Dial,  of  South  Carolina,  tried  to 
amend  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  airplane 
mall  service  between  Boston  and  Atlanta, 
first  asking  for  tSOO.OOO  and  later  red  icing  it 
to  $625,000,  which  was  one  of  the  alternative 
routes  proposed  by  the  Department;  and 
there  were  many  other  attempts  to  amend 
the  bin  to  provide  for  service  to  other  points. 
The  purpose  of  the  committee,  however,  was 
to  then  extend  the  service  to  San  Francisco, 
'ihere  was  extensive  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  £enate,  among  which  is  Senator  Mc- 
Kellars  statement  on  March  29,  1920  (p. 
49381 : 

•Mr.  McKellae.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  vote  for  t'e  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  because  I  am  so  heartily 
in  favor  of  the  air-mall  service  that  I  am 
willing  to  extend  it;  but  I  hope  nothing  that 
will  be  said  here  today  will  in  anywise 
Jeopardize  the  amendment  which  has  been 
offered  by  the  committee." 

S:;nator  McKellar  thereupon  quoted  the 
committee  amendment  in  full. 

■I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  that  amend- 
ment. Three  years  ago.  in  1917,  I  fought 
here  to  obtain  an  appropriation  of  $100,000 
to  establish  an  experimental  route  between 
Washington  and  New  York.  After  a  very  vig- 
orous fight  that  appropriation  was  made  and 
the  experiment  undertaken,  with  the  most 
splendid  results.  The  next  year  a  like  sum 
was  appropriated  to  continue  that  route,  and 
last  year  that  sum  was  increased  to  $850,000— 
an  enormous  increase— for  the  purpose  of 
establl.shlng  a  line  between  New  York,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  Chicago.  In  every  stage  of 
its  development  the  service  has  been  a  most 
marked  success.  At  first  a  great  deal  more 
postage  was  charged  for  letters  carried  by  air- 
plane than  for  letters  sent  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  since  that  time  they  have  made 
such  a  success  of  this  service  that  the 
postage  has  been  rcducea  to  the  ordinary 
2-cent  letter  rate,  and,  despite  that  reduc- 
tion of  postage,  the  service  is  paying  for 
itself  every  day. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  NoRKis.  That  la  a  most  remarkable 
statement.  Why  would  It  not  follow  that  we 
ought  to  cut  out  of  this  bill  the  entire  appro- 
priation for  the  railway  mail  service,  carry 
all  the  mail  by  airplane,  and  have  all  the 
mall  between  distant  points  transported  in 
1  day  without  any  additional  cost? 

•  Mr  McKellar.  If  the  Senator  will  think 
nbcut  that  for  Just  a  few  moments,  he  will 
find  that  that  would  be  wholly  Impractical  at. 
this  time.  This  service  has  got  to  prow  Just 
like  any  other  service.  We  had  to  establish 
railroads  before  we  established  the  railroad 
mall. 

"Mr  Norris.  Yes:  but  we  have  got  through 
with  the  railroads  now.  We  have  already 
demonstrated.  Judging  from  what  the  Sena- 
tor says,  that  we  can  carry  the  mail  by  air- 
plane and  make  money  out  of  It.  Now.  we 
can  not  do  that  on  the  railroads.  There  is 
always  a  deficit,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a 
solution  of  this  proposition— Just  to  have 
them  carry  It  all  by  airplane. 

•Mr  McKellar  We  hope  that  wherever 
first-class  mall  has  to  be  transported  for  long 
distances  that  It  can  be  done  at  a  very  early 
time.  The  growth  of  the  airplane-mail 
system  has  been  something  remarkable. 
This  bill,  as  It  is  reported,  increases  the  ap- 
propriation to  $1,415,000  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if 
adopted,  would  mean  a  further  increase. 

"I  am  for  this  system  of  mall  transporta- 
tion.   I  have  long  bslieved  in  it.    I  believe  it 
Is  practicable     I  do  not  think  it  Is  in  the  ex- 
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perlmental  stage  any  longer.  What  can  be 
done  has  been  already  demonstrated,  and  I 
want  to  read  very  briefly  from  this  report  as 
to  what  has  been  done.  It  Is  a  startling 
proposition  as  to  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  airplane  service.  I  quote  from 
a  recent  report  of  the  Postmaster  General: 

"In  the  first  place  •  •  •  The  air  mall 
service  of  the  United  States  Is  the  only  prac- 
tical commercial  airplane  service  in  the 
world.  No  service  in  foreign  countries  com- 
pares with  it  in  magnitude.  In  continuous 
dependability,  and  in  benefits  to  commerce. 
•Now  listen  to  this: 

"  'Its  record  of  performance  during  the  fis- 
cal year  of  1919  was  96.54  percent,  and  this 
record  was  obtained  with  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  trips  made  in  rain,  fog.  mists,  or 
other  conditions  of  poor  visibility.  The 
operation  of  the  service  by  months  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1919,  Is  given  in 
the   accompanying   table.' 

"When  It  was  first  started  It  was  not  be- 
lieved that  It  could  be  made  continuous: 
some  days  the  fliers  did  not  want  to  fly.  but 
the  Post  Office  Department  has  managed  that 
so  that  the  fliers  now  fly  every  day.  The  air- 
plane carries  the  mall  nearly  as  regularly  as 
a  train,  practically,  and  there  has  been  but 
one  fatality  during  the  last  year,  something 
very  unusual  and  very  remarkable. 

"Now,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  another 
matter.  I  want  to  show  what  will  be  the 
advantage  of  continuing  this  route  to  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course,  it  ought  to  be  continued 
to  California.  This  is  not  a  sectional  ques- 
tion. It  is  Just  a  question  of  which  route 
you  are  going  to  take  first.  I  imagine  that 
the  next  route  will  be  either  the  one  along 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  or  down  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  It  mu3t  be  extended  I  very  much 
desire  a  route  dovm  the  Missisippl  Valley, 
from  Chicago,  by  way  of  Memphis,  to  New 
Orleans.  The  necessities  of  commerce  and 
the  desirability  of  having  quick  mail  service 
are  going  to  force  an  extension  of  this  air- 
mail service.  It  is  going  to  force  it  on  the 
part  of  Congress  whether  we  are  in  favor  of 
it  or  not.  It  is  going  through.  This  Is  one 
of  the  things  that  have  been  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment." 

Senator  McKellar  then  described  the  New 
York-Cleveland  '•oute,  which  picked  up 
5,000,000  letters  a  year  from  New  York  for 
delivery  in  Chicago,  and  thereby  saved  the 
space  on  railroads  for  carrying  that  mail. 
And  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Senator  Klrby 
as  to  why  the  rate  was  reduced  to  2  cents 
Senator  McKellar  stated: 

'They  did  not  want  to  make  money  out 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  make  money 
out  of  any  branch  of  the  postal  service.  The 
object  is  to  give  the  service  and  not  to  make 
money  out  of  it;  and  the  rate  was  reduced 
for  that  purpose,  and  for  the  further  reason 
of  experimentation,  and  because  the  air- 
planes did  not  get  a  sufficient  load  at  the 
higher  rate.  When  the  lower  rate  was  estab- 
lished so  much  mail  was  then  carried  by 
airplane  that  the  Department  was  enabled 
to  reduce  the  rpace  and  pay  of  the  railroads 
carrying  mail.  It  ^as  to  ascertain  what 
could  be  accomplished. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  will  not  read  further  from  this  report, 
but  I  merely  desire  to  say  that  I  am  very  anx- 
ious to  have  an  airplane  route  established 
down  the  Mississippi  Valley.  I  should  like 
it,  above  all  things.  Memphis,  my  home, 
would  l>e  on  such  a  route.  I  know  that  it  is 
Just  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  be  es- 
tablished. I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
it.  I  should  like  to  have  It  established  this 
year,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  do 
it  all  at  once,  and  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  for  itrat  this  time.  I  should 
like  to  do  so.  I  am  gratified  that  the  com- 
mittee, or  a  majority  of  the  committee,  have 
done  as  much  as  they  have  at  this  time  for 


airplane  service.  They  have  increased  the 
appropriation  from  $850,000  to  $1,415,000,  a 
very  gratifying  increase.  It  will  be  a  valu- 
able thing  for  the  people  of  this  country.  It 
will  be  a  great  thing  for  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  coast;  and  the  only  experiment  about 
extending  the  line  to  the  Pacific  coast  is  the 
ability  of  these  planes  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains— certain  mountains  in  Nevada  and 
other  far  Western  States.  Now.  I  have  no 
doubt  about  their  having  no  difficulty  about 
this.  It  was  supposed  that  we  could  not  run 
these  planes  regularly  to  New  York  when  they 
were  first  started.  Why,  they  run  dally  with- 
out trouble  and  without  difficu  t: ,  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  an  experiment.  When  we  estab- 
lish this  route  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
with  this  large  saving  In  time,  with  this  per- 
fection, almost,  in  the  regularity  of  the  de- 
livery of  mail,  the  service  must  be  extended 
to  our  whole  country. 

"I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  because  I 
have  not  any  doubt  about  the  desirability 
of  the  extension  of  this  service. 

"Other  members  of  the  committee  seem  to 
have  doubts  about  it.  I  have  never  had  any 
doubt  but  that  airplanes  could  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  expediting  our  mail  system. 
It  has  been  a  great  success.  It  is  a  great 
honor  and  a  great  credit  to  the  inventive 
genius  of  our  own  country.  It  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  Post  Office  Department.  We 
ought  to  build  it  up:  we  ought  to  add  to  it; 
we  ought  to  make  it  more  effective.  In  my 
judgment.  I  am  just  as  strong  for  it  as  I 
was  3  years  ago,  when  some  Senators  on  this 
floor  tried  so  hard  to  defeat  the  first  appro- 
priation for  the  service. 

"I  feel  that  it  is  for  the  best  Interests 
of  our  country,  and  I  hope  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  agreed  to.  I  hope  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  on  the  ccrr- 
mlttee.  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Dial),  will  be  agreed  to  also.  But  I 
hope  that  .lo  man  who  believes  in  the  exten- 
sion of  this  service,  whether  in  one  part  of 
the  country  or  another,  will  fall  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  as  it  is,  because  if  we 
cannot  get  what  we  want,  let  us  get  the 
best  we  can,  and  in  that  way  build  up  our 
common  country." 

September  8.  1920,  the  first  airplane  mall 
service  was  established  on  a  regularly  sched- 
uled basis  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco; 
being  an  extension  of  the  previously  sched- 
uled service  as  far  west  as  Omaha  out  of 
Chicago. 

Many  interesting  details  of  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  the  service  to  San  Francisco  are  con- 
tained in  a  speech  delivered  by  Postmaster 
General  Frank  C.  Walker,  before  the  San 
Francisco  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
September  8,  1944 — the  24th  anniversary  of 
the  service. 

The  Post  Office  appropriation  bill  for  the 
fiscal  year  1922,  approved  March  1,  1921,  con- 
tained the  same  provision  as  the  previous 
year  on  contracting  for  transportation  of 
mail  by  airplane,  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  section  was  changed  as  follows: 
"For  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  airplane  mall  service  between  New  York 
N.  Y.,  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  via  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Omaha,  Nebr..  including  necessary 
incidental  expenses  and  employment  of  nec- 
essary peisonnel,  $1,250,000." 

Points  of  order  were  made  In  the  House 
against  the  provisions  for  the  airplane  mail 
service,  but  the  items  were  restored  by  the 
Senate  Committee,  with  no  debate  on  the 
floor,  and  were  agreed  to  in  conference. 

COMPARATIVE  FlCrRES 

As  of  December  1,  1945,  there  were  72  do- 
mestic air-mall    routes. 

In  9  years  of  Government  operation  (1918- 
26)  the  cost  of  air  mail  was  $17,411,534. 

In  1944.  according  to  the  cost  ascerUlnment 
report   (which  takes  into  account  all  direct 
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And  apdortloced  expenditures  >    the  profit  on 
\:   air   mall   wait   •29  530  917.   and  on 
foreign  ilr  mall  wma  t20.87fl.093 

Preliminary  figures  for  1945  show  r.-yenues 

en  doatnic  a*r  mail  of  SW  092  000  af  against 

res  of  $50,000,000  or  a  profit  of  •».- 

and  on  forelgr.  air  mull    reYenuea  of 

000  aj  agalrst  expendliure^  of  $39- 

or  a  profit  of  t70.n4.000 

8  9  tons  of  mall  were  carried  between 

Yi(rk   and   Washington      In   fiscal   year 

total  doHMStic  air  mall  carried  was 

ton -mile*. 
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or  Bon.  Fkaitx  C  Wmslx*.  Postmas- 

OSMSBAL  or  TKS  Unhto  Statxs.  Bsfou 

uNioa  CHAMBxa  or  Com  muck.  Palacx 

San  FKAMciaco.  Caut..  Pxidat,  Set- 

8.   1944 

been  said  that  the  true  history  of 

Is   the   history   of    iranspurtatjon — 

names  of  leaders  of  transport  are  as 

nt    as    those    of    PrealdeoU    of    th3 

States. 

be  true,  this  raagtcaJ  city,  which 
romance  even  to  those  Americans 
lyas  have  never  looked   upon   it.   has 
•  great  share  of  American  history, 
bers  that  the  conqulstadures  made 
p|ienomenal  progress.  no<    because  the 
they  fought  were  tan  brave,  but 
the  Spaniard  rode  and  fought  upon 
His   adversary— looking    with    awe 
(leasts  of  burden  for  the  first   time— - 
i.  that  In  the  armored  warrior  mounted 
umored  horse  he  confronted  a  single, 
animal.     San   Francuco   remembers 
of  ox  carta  and  covered  wagons,  and 
city  at  the  Oolden  Gate  experienced 
development  because  men  willingly 
dlscomiort  and  the  tedium  o^  the 
around  Cape  Horn   rather  than  un- 
he  hardships  and  the  terrors  of  the 
across  the  continent      Tour  fathers 
grandfathers  saw  the  coming  of  the  trans- 
tal   rallroada      Tou  yourselves  have 
the  beginning  and  swift  develop- 
our  great  airway  system 
mst  and  the  future  are  tn  our  minds 
we  commemorate  the  twenty-fourth 
of  the  completion  of  the  trans- 
air  mail  route  and  the  beglnnicg 
wenty-flfth  year  of  successful  opera- 
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11  has  an  unusual  Importance  to  San 

Tour  unique  geogrttphleal  loca- 

th  your  far -distant  Paetfle  mast  cities 

you  by  natural  trade  afllnltles — your 

IS  the  western  termlntui  of  the  trans- 

tal  route  and  the  eastern  terminus 

rana-Paclfic  route — ull  these  combine 

air  mall  and  San  Pmncisco  natural 

Intimate  commercial  allies 

development  that  seems  destined  to 

4bout  la  otar  own  time  In  Asia — with 

t     tiLlMlHIiiii     of     an     awakening 

who    will    place    a    limit    upon    the 

of   conmierce   which    San    Francisco 

?     And  thus  it  Is  appropriate  that 

P^nclscaa*— old    enough    to    t>e    con- 

for  the  future  and  young  enough  to 

leading  participants  In  the  future — 

have  inspired  thu  fine  gathering. 

years  after  OrvUle  Wright  made 

atrplaaa  flight  In  1903— Repraaenu- 

of  Texas,  aou^t  constdera- 

a  bill  "for  an  invwtlgatlon  to  deter- 

practlcablltty  and  coat  of  an  air- 

alrthip  mall  route  " 

often    must    Morris   Sheppard    have 

of  that  legiatattoo  in   the  cloalng 

hu  life.  «h«l  M  «bairman  of  the 

liUitary  Affairs  Oommlttet  it  became 

to  aponor  maaaursa  authortatng  the 

by  tha  Army  In  numbara 

o(  in  I910— or  1»30— or  ma  in 


19  10—7 


8t  rppard. 


tie 


■arly  in  1911.  as  a  result  of  luccaaaful  ex> 
pertmeiiU  sponsored  by  the  Fcvt  OQce  De- 

partmeit.    the   Postmaster   General    recom- 


mended that  $50  000  be  appropriated  to  stsrt 
an  experimental  route.  From  year  to  year 
the  Department  requested  appropriations, 
and  in  1916  funds  for  airplane  service  were 
made  available  from  the  appropriation  for 
"steamboat  or  other  power  boat  service  '  In 
that  war  year,  as  In  this  war  yesr.  there  was 
difficulty  In  procuring  planes.  The  Depart- 
ment advertised  for  an  air  mall  route  In 
Massachusetts  and  for  several  In  Alaska,  but 
no  bids  were  received  Nevertheless,  the  De- 
partment continued  negotiations  with  air- 
plane manufacturers,  as  the  World  War 
spurred  Interest  in  aviation 

Finally.  In  1917.  by  way  of  an  amendment 
to  a  House  Appropriations  bill  by  the  far- 
sighted  Senator  fCzMNrm  lacKnxAS.  who 
was  then  a  memt>er  and  who  Is  now  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices 
and  Post  Roads.  Congress  pppruprlated  tlOO.- 
000  for  the  establUhment  of  the  first  experi- 
mental air  mall  route  The  line  was  put  In 
service  on  May  15.  1918.  between  New  Tork 
and  Washington,  a  distance  of  218  miles 
There  was  one  round  trip  dally  except  Sun- 
day The  War  Department  conducted  the 
flymg  and  maintenance  operations  The 
Poet  Ofllce  Department  handled  the  malls. 
The  cooperation  of  the  War  Department  was 
continued  until  August  12.  '>i8.  when  the 
Post  Office  Department  took  over  the  entire 
opatmUQD  of  the  route,  furniahing  its  own 
•qvllpaMnt  and  personnel 

Consider  the  situation  which  prevailed  In 
those  c*ays.  Here  was  an  Infant  industry  to 
which  potential  capital  fetired  to  entrust 
Itself  as  did  potential  passengers.  The  Post 
Office  Department,  however,  was  an  agency 
owned  by  ail  the  people  of  America — the 
most  widespread  and  all-pervasive  agency  In 
the  land — an  agency  seeking  the  speediest 
form  of  transportation,  and.  fortunately,  one 
which  was  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  try 
the  new  device  to  see  whether  It  couid  ful- 
fill the  promise  of  conquering  time  and  dis- 
tance. I  think  that  what  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans accomplished  In  those  early  years  de- 
serves our  gratitude.  These  men  were  pio- 
neers who  wrote  a  chapter  In  our  history 
and  In  the  history  of  human  progress  which 
commands  our  admiration. 

With  the  succaaa  of  that  first  route  con- 
necting the  Nattonl  Capital  with  Its  largest 
city,  they  dared  to  dream  of  an  air  line  flung 
to  the  West— west  to  Cle'-eland — west  to  Cbl- 
cagt) — and  some  day.  they  hoped  even  as 
far  west  as  San  Francisco.  They  dreamed  of 
a  new  mode  of  transportation  for  an  enter- 
prise of  Infinitely  great  importance  to  the 
American  people — the  carriage  of  the  malls. 

Again  and  again  Senator  Kimarm  McKzl- 
tjui  was  a  champion  of  the  air  mall  service 
He  fought  for  the  appropriation  to  continue 
the  first  experimental  route — he  fought  for 
the  extension  of  air  mail  to  Cleveland  and 
Chicago — and  finally,  over  bitter  opposition. 
It  was  this  confident  air  mall  enthusiast 
who  introduced  the  amendment  which  pro- 
vided funds  for  the  purchase  of  such  air- 
planes as  may  be  necessary  to  establish,  oper- 
ate and  maintain  airplane  mail  service  be- 
tween New  Tork  and  San  Francisco  " 

Despite  obstacles,  the  work  went  rapidly 
forward — so  rspidly.  In  fact,  that  In  leas  than 
28  months  after  that  first  experimental  air 
mall  route  was  Inaugurated  the  epochal  west- 
bound trip  which  we  commemorate  today, 
the  last  section  of  the  transcontinental 
route,  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  was  ac- 
complished. The  post  ofllce  historian  noted 
with  pride  that  this  trip  was  flown  at  the 
rate  of  80  miles  an  hour,  without  a  farced 
landing  for  either  weather  or  MaalMNilcal 
trouble,  and  that  the  plane  earned  16000 
letters  which  arrived  in  San  Francisco  22 
hours  ahead  of  the  beet  possible  time  by 
tram. 

The  United  States  Army  now  has  75.000 
airplanes,  of  which  34.000  are  combat  planes, 
flying  day  and  night.  Let  us  picture.  If  we 
can.  from  the  vantagt  point  of  1944.  a  year  in 


which  the  marvels  of  radio  communication 
are  regarded  as  commonplace  the  daring 
that  lay  behind  the  decision  to  Institute 
night  fiylng  The  Post  Office  Department 
recognised  thst  If  the  transcontinental  line 
could  be  operated  on  a  through  schedule  with 
planes  flying  both  night  snd  day  s  wonder- 
ful advance  would  be  made  Plans  were 
carefully  made  which  enMsloned  a  flight  by 
night  between  Cheyenne  and  Chicago. 

A  plane  left  San  Francisco  at  4  30  In  the 
morning  of  Washington's  birthday  In  1921 
Just  before  8  o'clock  that  nighr  Pilot  Frank 
Tsger  completed  his  *eotl<in  of  the  flight  Ht 
the  North  Platte.  Nebr  .  airport  There  Jack 
Knight  awaited  him  to  relny  the  mail 
through  to  Omaha,  where  the  world's  first 
night  air  mall  flight  was  to  t>egln  Without 
radio  or  modern  navigation  Instruments  ol 
any  kind.  Knight  took  off  at  11  o  clock,  point- 
ing his  plane  toward  Omaha  Another  relaj 
pilot  and  plane  were  to  have  taken  ovei 
at  Omaha  but  because  of  rep<jrt«  of  adverse 
weather,  the  carefully  prepared  pl.-tns  hac 
been  disrupted  No  relief  pilot  was  presen*: 
to  carry  on. 

Knight  was  unfamiliar  with  the  rrute  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Chicago  He  studied  thi* 
map  and  flew  east  from  Omaha  at  3  o'clock 
In  fie  morning  A  driving  snowstorm  pre- 
vented his  landing  rt  Des  Moines  Over 
Iowa  City,  with  a  supply  of  gasoline  for  onlv 
10  minutes  more  In  the  air.  Knight  could  not 
locate  the  airport.  The  ground  crew,  certain 
that  bad  weather  had  baited  the  flight,  had 
gone  home. 

The  watchman,  hearing  a  plane  overhead, 
lighted  a  red  flare  In  the  center  of  the  field. 
Knight  saw  the  flare  through  the  snow  ani 
made  his  landing.  He  refueled,  with  the  .-ild 
of  the  watchman,  and  continued  the  darintj 
flight  on  through  a  dense  Missouri  Vallev  fcg 
until  he  landed  at  Chicago  at  8  40  o'clock  la 
the  morning.  There  the  mail  was  Uken  on 
east  and  the  flight  was  completed  to  Ne» 
York.  Tte  total  eUpeed  time  for  the  trip. 
Including  all  stops,  was  33  hours  snd  20  min- 
utes. The  actual  flying  Ume  was  25  hours  snd 
16  minutes,  with  an  avcragt  speed  of  104  mll<  s 
an  hour  over  the  entire  disUnce  of  2  629 
miles. 

The  triumph  of  the  flight  in  the  face  of 
such  dlfficiUtles  was  persuasive  evidence  thf  t 
the  Post  Ofllce  Department's  air-mall  servlc-'. 
With  night  flying  as  an  aaaentlal  part,  had 
come  to  sMy. 

Rapidly,  rsdlo  stations  were  established  at 
fields  snd  weather  Information  was  made 
available,  and  a  system  of  beacon  llghu  soon 
was  put  Into  operation.  But  all  of  the 
mechanical  progress  may  be  summarized  in 
the  apt  sutement  which  has  been  made  that 
aviation  radio,  modem  meteorology,  and  the 
finest  operating  techniques  all  (sprang  fro-n 
the  original  determination  that  the  mail 
must  go  through. 

Neither  the  Congress  nor  the  Post  Oflli  e 
Department  hss  ever  Intended  that  the  !>•- 
partment  would  operate  the  air-mall  servloe 
longer  thsn  wss  necessary  to  demonsUa:e 
iU  practicability.  Several  contract  alr-llne 
routes  were  put  in  operation  In  1936  and 
by  Augxist  31.  1927.  the  entire  air-mall  ser.- 
Ice  was  turned  over  to  contractors  and  the 
Department  was  sble  to  withdraw  completely 
from  the  field. 

A  surrey  of  the  progress  that  has  be«n 
made  challenges  the  Imagination.  In  1918. 
orer  the  ai8-mlle  New  Tork -Washington 
route.  16,000  airplane  miles  were  flown  and 
approximately  9  tons  of  mail  were  carried. 
In  infl.  the  last  fxill  year  of  post  office  opert- 
tlon.  1.S56.137  miles  were  flown  over  routes 
that  had  expanded  to  3.597  miles  By  flscal 
year  1944  there  were  Juat  under  50.000  miles 
of  routes  over  which  almost  107.000.OiX) 
scheduled  mllas  of  mall  serrice  were  flown, 
carrying  31.000  tons  of  mall.  On  the  first 
transcontlnenul  flight  there  were  16.000  let- 
ters carried  to  San  Francisco  On  this 
twenty-fourth  annl\*ersary  we  are  delivering 
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more    than    2.000.000    letters    a    day    to    the 
Pacific  coast  by  air  mall. 

In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  figures 
are  Just  as  remarkable.  In  the  9  years  of  Gov- 
ernment operation,  the  cost  of  air  mall  was 
517.411.634  Since  1926,  $270,923,221  were 
paid  to  private  carriers  of  domestic  air  mall 
and  $122,402  162  to  carriers  of  foreign  air 
mall.  Thus  air  mall  has  meant  an  expendi- 
ture of  1410,736,917.  In  the  last  flscal  year 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  hall  pieces  of  air 
mall  were  carried,  from  wh'.ch  the  revenue 
was  an  estimated  $103.000.0C0.  In  the  face 
of  these  figures,  the  Postmaster  General's 
request  for  $50,000  for  an  experimental  serv- 
ice appears  Indeed  to  have  been  a  modest 
one  across  the  vista  of  32  years 

The  growth  of  foreign  air  mall  has  been 
no  leis  amazing  than  the  domestic  service. 
Beginning  with  the  route  established  between 
Key  West  and  Habana  In  1927.  and  going  on 
through  1935  when  service  was  inaugurated 
from  San  Francisco  across  the  Pacific  by  way 
of  Hawaii.  Midway.  Wake,  and  Guam  to  Ma- 
nila, foielgr  air  mall  has  gone  on  to  an  ex- 
traordinary development.  The  war  tended 
to  accelerate  that  development  and  on  the 
day  before  the  Japanese  bombs  fell  on  Pearl 
Harbor  service  was  Inaugurated  from  Miami 
to  Leopoldvllle  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  Thus. 
since  1928.  when  99  530  miles  were  flown,  the 
foreign  air-mall  service  has  expanded  to  19,- 
60C,OCO  mlle.s  flown  In  the  fiscal  year  which 
ended  last  June  30 — slightly  more  than  53,C00 
miles  per  day,  and  more  miles  In  2  days  than 
were  flown  In  the  entire  flscal  year  1928, 

Due  to  the  war,  the  schedules  of  foreign 
air-mall  routes  are  not  published  but  It  may 
be  suted  that  the  frequency  of  service  to 
most  destinations  Is  better  than  at  any  time 
In  the  history  of  the  foreign  air-mall  service. 
This  applies  particularly  to  service  to  coun- 
tries In  Central  and  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  which  now  operates  with  a  much 
greater  frequency  than  was  the  case  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

On  my  last  postal-Inspection  trip  to  the 
Pacific  Const  SUtes  in  March,  delays  were 
cccurrtn-?  In  the  transportation  of  the  air 
mail.  Because  of  the  tremendous  Increase  In 
the  volume  of  air  mall,  the  situation  was  ex- 
trcmelv  difficult  for  tho.se  of  us  concerned 
with  maintaining  an  expeditious  postal  serv- 
ice Our  fleet  of  324  mail-carrying  planes 
had  been  reduced  to  165  on  June  1,  1942.  to 
provide  urgently  needed  transport  plrcraft  for 
military  use.  By  March  of  this  year,  the  War 
Department  had  returned  26  of  the  159  planes 
requisitioned,  bringing  the  total  fleet  avail- 
able for  the  domestic  service  up  to  191  planes. 
But  the  volume  of  air  mall  had  Increased  at 
an  unprecedented  rate  and  there  were  times 
when  It  could  not  be  completely  accommo- 
dated along  with  heavy  war-connected  pri- 
ority traffic.  With  only  hall  the  number  of 
planes  formerly  available,  the  air  lines  were 
called  upon  to  carry  a  volume  of  air  mall 
which  had  swollen  by  150  percent. 

Happily,  that  situation  has  now  largely 
been  corrected  In  response  to  our  urgent 
appeals,  the  War  Department  has  found  It 
jociible  to  assist  us  with  the  return  of  addi- 
tional planes  and  we  now  have  a  total  of 
257  m  the  service  with  a  total  of  300  expected 
by  the  close  of  the  year.  High  utUizatlon 
developed  by  the  air  carriers  has  almost 
doubled  the  dally  mileage  per  plane  and  a 
greater  number  of  schedules  are  being  oper- 
ated on  the  trunk  lines  than  ever  before. 
Thus,  while  occasional  delays  are  InevlUble 
under  present  conditions,  the  Inherent  ad- 
vantaj^es  of  air  mall  are  again  being  demon- 
strated and  emphasized 

What  has  lieen  accomplished  since  last 
March  may  be  understood  by  reference  to 
the  number  of  dally  schedules  from  the  Pa- 
cific coast  to  the  East.  At  San  Francisco, 
these  have  been  increased  from  9  to  13.  and 
ioT  the  entire  west  coast  from  33  to  47— 
increases  In  dally  trips  of  more  than  44  per- 
cent and  42  percent,  respectively.     Five  of 


these  47  trips  are  exclusive  cargo  ships  and 
sometimes  the  mall  load  runs  higher  than 
3  tons  on  a  single  plane.  The  total  volume 
of  air  mall  being  carried  daily  to  the  East 
from  your  west  coast  is  more  than  24  tons — 
not  Including  north-.south  mail. 

The  present  monthly  volume  of  air  mall 
being  dispatched  to  planes,  according  to  our 
trend-analysis  flgtires.  Is  upward  of  4,500 
tons,  at  a  little  more  than  300  points — for 
a  current  increase  of  approximately  30  per- 
cent over  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  You 
will  be  particularly  Interested  to  know  that 
San  Francisco's  current  increase  of  135  per- 
cent leads  the  entire  country.  The  monthly 
total  air  mall  dispatched  to  inland  routes 
from  San  Francisco  at  present  Is  about  375 
tons,  or  12 '2  tons  dally.  This  is  being 
slightly  exceeded  only  by  Chicago.  New  York 
City,  and  Los  Angeles,  in  the  order  named. 

Today.  September  8,  1944.  24  years  after 
adventurous  men  pioneered  the  first  trans- 
continental air-mail  flight,  air  mall  Is  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis.  What  can  we  expect 
to  see  In  the  future? 

All  of  us  have  heard  predictions  as  tc  the 
role  of  the  airplane  In  the  years  to  come. 
We  know  that  great  aircraft  have  been  con- 
structed In  a  quantity  undreamed  of  even 
5  years  ago,  and  we  know  that  the  end  of 
the  war  will  probably  find  many  thousands 
of  planes  available  We  are  told  that  within 
a  decade  after  the  end  of  the  war  the  United 
States  may  well  have  500,000  military,  cona- 
mercial,  and  private  planes  in  active  use. 

I  think  we  might  well  pause  here  and  recall 
what  was  our  experience  in  the  pas-  In 
1930  the  air  lines  had  479  planes  and  flew 
almost  15,000.000  revenue  miles.  By  1937, 
when  the  number  of  revenue  miles  had 
soared  to  almost  40.0C0.000  the  numl)er  of 
planes  had  alien  l»i  those  7  years  from  479  to 
257  because  of  the  larger  size  and  betur  uti- 
lization of  new  types.  The  highest  number 
of  planes  In  use  since  1937  was  364.  The 
swollen  volume  of  passengers  and  mail  trans- 
port of  wartime  America  in  September  1944 
is  being  cared  'or  by  257  planes. 

We  can  now  reasonably  believe  that  at 
least  the  European  war  Is  approaching  its 
concliision.  For  many  months  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  has  been  laying  its  plans  and 
the  Department  is  prepared  and  ref.dy  to 
meet  changing  conditions  and  needs.  To  us. 
nothing  is  more  important  than  swilt,  sale, 
and  sure  transportation.  There  now  isxist — 
and  development  goes  on  apace — methods  of 
transportation  by  air.  rail,  motor  vehicle,  and 
water  craft  not  envisioned  even  a  few  years 
ago.  Each  one  cf  these  systems  is  impor- 
tant. .\11  of  them  must  be  coordinated  so 
that  each  will  complement  the  other — with 
the  sole  end  of  achieving  speed  of  commtini- 
cation. 

Many  months  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Chilrman 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  concerning 
the  future  expansion  of  domestic  air-mall 
service,  at  a  time  when  much  was  being  said 
concerning  feeder  routes  to  connect  with 
our  great  air  trunk  lines  which  cross  und  re- 
cross  the  continent.  I  called  atten':lon  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  not  an  Immediate 
prospect  of  using  aircraft  In  sections  where 
the  passenger  and  express  traffic,  combined 
with  mail,  would  be  so  small  as  to  make  Im- 
practicable the  establishment  of  such  routes. 
1  stated  that: 

"In  contemplating  the  matter  of  feeder 
routes.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  mo- 
tor transportation  will  be  resumed  alter  the 
war  with  Increased  emphasis.  This  medium 
Is  well  adapted  for  short-haul  traffic  and  high 
In  popular  favor.  Supersedure  by  alicraft  Is 
not  In  immediate  prospect.  There  will  be  lew 
of  the  many  proposals  for  local  and  feeder  air 
service  that  will  meet  the  searching  tests  of 
practicability  and  economy  In  competition 
with  surface  transportation  having  inherent 
advantages. 

"The  Post  Office  Department  will  continue 
to  give  all  proper  enccuragemont  and  wise  as- 


sistance to  aviation  development.  At  the 
same  time  It  will  be  mindful  of  a  like  obliga- 
tion to  other  forms  of  transportation  also  vi- 
tal to  the  safety  and  well-belLg  of  the  Na- 
tion. By  utilizing  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
each  Impartially,  a  completely  effective  and 
reliable  postal  service  will  be  maintained,  and 
a  material  contribution  made  to  the  stability 
of  the  entire  transportation  system." 

This  we  do  know,  that  the  domestic  air- 
mail service  \s  on  a  .iilly  elf-tustalr  ing  ba- 
sis. Revenues  have  exceeded  layments  to 
carriers. and  all  othe'  expenses  for  the  past 
two  flscal  years.  It  has  undoubtedly  been 
chosen  by  the  public  generally  ai  the  com- 
munication Instrumentality  of  the  postal 
service  best  suited  to  long-distance  mail 
transport  in  the  stress  and  tempo  of  our  day. 
Continued  popularity  and  Increasing  volurne 
seem  fissured  for  the  future. 

Air  mail  has  become  an  accjpted  feature 
of  American  life.  Its  growth  Is  assured.  It 
reflects  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  tn  a  peculiar 
way  the  spirit  of  America.  It  Is  tied  to  the 
growth  of  our  commerce  and  to  the  binding 
together  of  the  many  parts  of  our  country.  It 
Is  something  of  which  all  of  us  mey  be  proud. 
It  is  something  in  which  all  of  us  and  espe- 
cially you  in  San  Francisco  have  a  substan- 
tial interest.  Because  It  is  so  Imtortant,  be- 
cause it  Is  a  part  of  the  muscle  and  sinews  of 
our  country.  I  urge  all  of  you,  as  men  and 
women  Interested  in  your  country's  welfare, 
to  lend  your  thoughts  and  your  best  efforts 
to  help  the  air-mall  system  of  the  United 
States  develop  In  the  fashion  that  will  be 
best  for  air  mall  and  best  for  America. 


Foreign  Policy  of  United  States 


REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW   HAMPSKIFE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  speaking 
in  Chicago  last  Saturday  said: 

In  the  pursuit  of  peace,  there  Is  no  single 
path.  We  must  have  a  policy  to  guide  our 
relations  with  every  country  In  every  part  of 
the  world. 

With  this  statement  I  am  in  complete 
accord. 

I  believe  that  this  House,  composed  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  should 
take  active  leadership  in  developing  a 
policy  to  guide  our  relations  with  every 
country  and  with  every  section  of  the 
world,  such  as  the  Balkans,  the  Middle 
East,  and  so  forth. 

For  this  and  other  reasons.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  introduced  House  Resolution 
433  on  November  29.  1945.  In  view  of 
what  the  President  said  in  Chicago  I  hope 
that  the  administration  and  the  leader- 
ship of  this  House  will  support  my  reso- 
lution and  that  we  will  soon  have  a  select 
committee  to  study  foreign  policy. 

The  resolution  I  introduced  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved.  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  23  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  one  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  In  the  memberehlp  of  the  com- 
mittee shaU  be  filled  In  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  original  appointment  was 
made. 
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totth  study  and  inTesttcathm  shall  be 
tbe  purpose  of  enabling  the  com- 
to  make  such  recommendations  as  it 
advisable  with  respect  to — 
he   tormulauun   and   execution   of  a 
over-all  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
which  will  serve  the  bast  latarasU  of 
raited  States: 
mprotements    in    tbe    operation    and 
of  the  Department  of  State 
foreign  aervice  of  the  United  Sutes: 
uethcds    for    securing    accurate    and 
information    concerning    world 
and 
he  communtcat.on  of  such  Informa- 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
3    Such    recommendations    shall    be 
m    reports  to  the   Hotae   (or  the 
the  Hoiise.  if  the  House  is  not  In 
I   viucb  shall   be  made  by  the  com- 
iu.'ln^   the   present  Congress  at   In- 
of  not  more  t^an  90  days— the  first 
M  be  made  within  90  days  after  the 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  and  the 
to  be  made  oo  January  2.  1947 
For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
the  coouilttee,   or   any   subcom- 
thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  set 
the   present   Coofreaa  at  such   times 
es    within    or   outside    the    United 
whether  or  not  the  House  Is  sittln?. 
or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such 
to  require  the  attendance  of  such 
and  the  production  of  such  books, 
and    documents,    and    to   take   such 
as  It  deems  necessary.     Subpenas 
Issued    over    the    slgnsture    of    the 
of  the  committee  or  any  meml)er 
by  hlra  and  may  be  served  by  any 
designated    by    such    chairman    or 


Before  Ninth  Virginia  District 
Dem  >cratic  ConventioD — Bristol,  Va., 
Marjh  16.  1946 


INTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HONJ  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 

or  viacuciii 

IN  TrtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday  March  21.  1946 

:TANNAGAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

leave  to  extefid  my  remaiks  in  the 

I  include  the  speech  I  delivered 

^e  Ninth  Virginia  District  Demo- 

ConvenUon.  held  in  Bristol.  Va. 

M&rbh  16.  1946 

m* 


begin,  as  my  heart  prompu  me  to 

th.<tnklng  you  from  a  grateful  heart 

nomination,  which,  of  course.  I  ac- 

expreaalng  to  you  my  appreciation 

action    here   today   and   on    many 

<  cessions 

.•>ple  of  this  district  hsve  been  good 

sbove  my  deserts,  and  my  one  hope. 

m.  in  life.  Is  to  t>e  sble  to  repay  them 

mall  meastire  for  their  many  klnd- 

the  pM>ple  of  the  mountains,  and  I 
those  who  are  present  here  today 


to  vltnass  my  vow.  whether  In  or  cut  of  Con- 
gress. I  shsU  fight  their  bsttles  as  long  as  I 
hve. 

I  now  repeat  whst  I  have  so  often  said:  1 
had  rather  represent  the  mountain  men  and 
women  of  the  Ninth  District  of  Vlriflnla  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Ststes  thsn  to  hold 
any  other  offlce  within  the  gift  of  the  people. 
And.  also.  l)efore  I  begin  my  address  this 
afternoon,  let  me  pay  tribute,  though  feeble 
It  may  be.  to  the  great  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  that  has  passed  on  since  we  last 
met. 

Yes.  he  was  the  (rre«t  lender  of  our  party. 
but  he  was  more,  he  was  the  great  leader  of 
democracy,  not  only  here  In  America,  but 
everywhere  throughout  the  world.  His  vi- 
sion was  not  dimmed  by  reriitorlal  limits, 
his  goodness  of  heart  knew  no  bfiunds.  he 
belonged  to  the  world  and  t'le  world  recog- 
nised Its  own 

The  yellow  man  of  China,  the  black  man 
of  .Africa,  the  brown  man  of  Asia  and  the 
Islands  of  the  sea.  the  white  man  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  all  trtisted  him.  and 
looked  to  him  for  leadership  and  guidance. 
and  for  deliverance  from  the  acctmiulated 
tyrannies  and  oppraaatoos  of  the  ages 

He  preached  tbe  gospel  of  freedom,  of  11b- 
ertv.  of  equsilty.  of  my  brothers  keeper,  of 
doing  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you.  of  good  will,  of  peace  on  earth,  that 
was  30  closely  akin  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Lowly  Nazarene.  that  his  voice  commanded 
a  world  audience  and  his  pronouncements 
a  respect  never  before  accorded  to  man 

He  had  his  faults,  he  was  human— the 
most  human  man  I  ever  knew — and  because 
he  was  so  intensely  human,  because  his  hu- 
manity had  t>een  tempered  by  affliction  he 
understood  and  appreciated  the  great  human 
problems  that  have  harassed  and  baffled  man 
over  the  years,  and  was  able  to  bring  at)out 
the  solution  of  many  of  them.  Had  he 
lived— I  hesitate  to  prophesy 

And  so.  when  his  noblp  coumceoiis  spirit 
passed  on.  a  pall  fell  over  Amerlc.-i.  and  men 
and  women  mourned  as  if  the  family  circle 
had  been  brtiken  by  the  pasainK  of  one  of 
their  loved  ones 

Yea.  more:  a  pall  fell  over  «n  Christendom, 
and  men  and  women  of  every  land,  of  every 
color,  of  every  tongue,  of  every  creed  bowed 
their  heads  In  grief  and  wept  aa  little  chil- 
dren, because  they,  too,  knew  that  humanity 
had  lost  Its  greatest  champion  and  friend 

My  friends,  in  honor  <if  the  memory  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  may  we  not  pause 
for  Jtiat  a  moment  and  bow  our  heads  In 
silent  prayer. 

We  now  have  a  new  party  leader,  a  new 
American  leader,  who  Is  confronted  by  prob- 
lems— domestic  and  world — as  complex,  as 
vexatious,  as  any  leader  of  men  during  the 
history  of  the  world  ever  faced  He  is  hon- 
est, he  Is  courageous,  and  endowed  by  nature 
In  a  high  decree  with  common  sense  Thrust 
Into  the  midst  of  so  many  confounding  prob- 
lems it  Is  but  natural  that  he  haa.  and  will, 
make  mistakes.  He  Is.  however,  s  great  man. 
and  I  am  persuaded  will  make  a  great  Presi- 
dent. My  friends.  I  ask  for  him  your  pa- 
tience, your  tolerance,  your  pmyers,  becaiue 
I  know  that  Harry  Truman  mill  never  let  the 
American   people  down. 

We  meet  today  under  conditions  far  dif- 
ferent from  those  existing  when  we  assem- 
bled 2  years  ago.  Then  we  were  In  the  midst 
of  the  most  devastating  war  ever  waged  by 
man  Now  peace,  blessed  peace,  again  nigns. 
and  we  confidently  hope,  and  fervently  pray, 
that  her  reign  may  continue  on  down  through 
the  ages  to  the  end  of  time. 

Then  we  had  our  problems  grent.  fearful, 
direful,  fateful  problems,  the  problems  inci- 
dent to  the  preservation  of  our  liberties. 
But  we  were  militant,  united,  fighting  to- 
gether, sacrificing  together,  in  a  common 
effort  to  reuin  our  freedom,  and  becaise  we 
were  filled  with  the  spirit  of  unity,  of  sacri- 
fice, we  sucoMBfally  worked  out  all  the  prob- 
lems that  stood  between  us  and  freedom's 


victory.     Now  that  peace  has  been  r 

we  still  have  our  problenu.  different  pr 

It  Is  true,  tnjt  no  less  great  than  those  of  the 

war  y.'ars,  but  we  do  have  the  spirit  at  unity, 

of  sacrifice,  of  purpose,  to  wliwthe  problems 

of  peace. 

The  problems  of  today,  lasting  peace  ard 
the  reconversion  from  war  to  peaceUnie 
economy,  have  been,  and  are  now,  giving  all 
thoughtful  people  real  concern.  It  is  of  these 
problems  that  I  would  speak  to  you  this 
afternoon. 

Ours  tf  the  task  of  solving  these  probten  s 
In  such  s  way  that  their  solution  will  te 
permanent.  Why?  Because  this  Is  probably 
our  last  chance  to  reconvert  from  war  to 
peace.  Another  war  I  1  shudder  when  I 
think  of  the  consequences,  its  history  would 
probably  be  the  closing  chapter,  not  only  cf 
AmiTlcan.  but  of  world,  civilisation  At 
best,  the  problem  following  another  world 
confiairration  would  not  be  the  problem  cf 
reconven«lon.  Rather  it  would  be  the  old. 
old  problem  of  evolvrtlon,  of  man  working 
his  way  back  through  the  centuries  to  his 
present  estate  of  clvlllaatlon. 

woau>  PtAcc 
First,  let  me  discuss  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes  our  problems  as  they  relate  to  world 
peace. 

While  engaged  In  war  the  allied  democratir 
naiicns  were  together  In  purpose.  That  pur- 
pose, the  noblest  that  ever  lUled  the  souls  o 
nstions.  was  to  abolish  war.  free  the  body  o 
man  from  the  shackles  of  slsvery,  and  thi- 
mind  and  soul  of  man  from  every  form  of 
restraint  except  the  Ood-lmposed  restrain: 
of  conscience.  At  least,  so  they  proclaimed 
In  all  their  joint  and  separate  pronounce- 
ments, and.  In  spite  of  the  cynics.  I  believe 
they  were  sincere  lu  their  expressions  o; 
purpose.  • 

In  support  of  the  belief  that  the  Allied 
Nations  were  sincere.  I  cite  to  you  the  occu- 
pation by  the  Allied  Nations  of  Germany  and 
Japan,  where  the  ruthless  machinery  set  up 
by  the  dictators  to  control  sad  regulate  th«> 
body,  mind  and  sotil  of  man.  is  being  de- 
stroyed, and  democrsUc  processes  are  beln^ 
aet  up  and  employed  to  regulate  society. 

In  further  support  of  the  belief  that  the 
Allied  Nations  were  sincere.  I  remind  you  o:' 
the  great  progresa  that  has  already  beer 
made  in  the  direction  of  world  peace.  Dur- 
ing tbe  recent  past  our  accompliahments 
have  exceeded  the  fondest  dreams  of  the 
most  sanguine.  First,  the  San  Francisco 
Charter,  organizing  a  world  corporation  to 
be  known  as  the  United  Nations,  In  which 
corporation  all  the  democratic  nations  be- 
came .stockholders.  Then  the  London  meet  - 
Ing  of  the  stockholders,  at  which  meetlni; 
oAoers  and  directors  were  elected,  bylawii 
adopted,  and  the  machinery  blue-printed  In 
the  Charter  set  up  and  put  in  motion.  All  o.* 
these  things,  my  friends,  have  happenc-d  In 
less  than  1  year.  It  Is  hard  for  the  mind  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  such  accomplish- 
ments. 

Now.  when  doubts  and  fears  begin  to  bese- 
you.  when  disquieting  rumors  and  counter 
rumors    begin    to   spread,    when    happeninc 
take    place  that  catise  you   to  question   th«- 
sinsenty  of  some  of  the   member   nations 
quietly    sit     down     and     contemolate     thlf; 
thought:      We     have     accompllehed      more 
toward  world  peace  in  less  than  1  year  thai 
was   accomplished   diuing   all    the   centurie 
that  are  behind  us. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  declared  pur- 
poses of  the  Allied  Nations  is  no  easy  task 
A  lot  of  problems  have  accumulated  In  this 
old  world  during  tbe  centuries  past,  and  it  is 
too  much  to  expect  that  they  are  going  to  be 
worked  out  and  solved  overnight.  It  is  going 
to  take  time  to  remove  the  political,  religlou? , 
and  economic  cau.<*es  thst  create  dictators 
and  breed  wars.  And  while  theste  causes  are 
being  worked  out.  while  practicing  patience, 
forbearance,  and  a  cooperative  will  to  be  of 
service  in  their  solution,  we  have  got  to  keep 
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in  position,  if  necessary  by  force  of  arms, 
to  immediately  suppress  any  power  that 
attempts  to  bring  about  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  War.  like  fire,  spreads,  and  the 
United  Nations,  until  the  causes  for  war  are 
removed,  will  have  to  be  ready  to  be  on 
hand  with  an  extinguisher  to  put  out  every 
blaze  that  flares  up. 

Last  fall  It  was  my  high  privilege  to  act 
as  one  of  the  four  congressional  advisers  to 
the  United  States  delegates  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  held  at  Quebec. 
In  the  beautiful  Chateau  Fiontenac  In  that 
historic  city  gathered  the  representatives  of 
42  nations  of  the  earth  earnestly  seeking  to 
wo:k  out  the  food  problems  of  the  world. 
And  may  I  digress  to  state  that  If  the  world 
food  problem  is  solved,  one  of  the  greatest 
causes  for  war  will  be  eliminated.  Among 
the  delegates  were  the  outstanding  men  of 
the  assembled  nations  in  agriculture,  in  food. 
In  nutrition.  In  m.^rketlng.  in  soil  chemistry. 
In  forestry,  in  fisheries.  I  never  came  in  con- 
tact with  a  more  earnest,  a  more  sincere,  a 
more  intelligent  body  of  men.  While  our 
aim  was  a  common  one,  cur  viewpoints  de- 
veloped diilerences  and  disagreements  that 
presented  real  problems  I  found,  however, 
the  delegates  to  be  big  men.  men  of  vision, 
coir.mon -sense  men.  eager  to  find  solutions. 
usually  ready  to  compose  differences,  and 
after  2  weeks  of  full  and  free  discussions,  of 
conferences  around  the  council  table,  we 
reached  ag  eements  that  were  approved  by 
all  the  participating  nations.  My  friends. 
I  left  that  conference  fully  convinced  that 
no  problem  is  so  big.  so  explosive,  that  it 
cannot  be  solved  around  the  council  table, 
provided,  of  ccurse.  an  honest,  sincere  effort 
Is  made  by  men  who  have  the  purpose  of 
win  to  bring  atwut  its  solution. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  can  work 
out  the  world  problems  that  It  was  set  up 
to  solve.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
about  that.  The  question  is.  will  It  work 
out  the  problems?  There  Is  but  one  way  by 
which  they  can  be  worked  out.  and  that  way 
Is  bv  having  the  purpoee  of  will  to  work 
them  out  The  will  is  a  mighty  force.  Its 
strength  has  never  yet  been  measured.  If 
geared  to  action.  It  is  stiong  enough.  It  Is 
mi?hty  encugh,  to  bring  lasting  freedom  and 
pence  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth  The  woik 
ahead  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  and  the 
peoples  of  the  other  nations  that  belong  to 
the  United  Nations  Organization  is  to  create 
the  national  purpose  of  will  to  make  the 
organization  function.  Let's  do  our  part  by 
creating  the  national  puipose  of  will  here  in 
America. 

The  proper  national  purpwDse  of  will,  1  am 
constrained  to  believe,  will  create  the  proper 
peace  complex  among  our  people  In  that  It 
will  eliminate  prejudice,  create  a  desire  to 
ascertain  the  facts  before  forming  opinions, 
and  will  place  the  emphasis  on  the  council 
table  rather  than  the  field  of  battle  as  the 
proper  place  to  settle  differences. 

Down  through  the  centuries  man  has  been 
dreaming  of  the  parliament  of  man,  the  fed- 
eration of  the  world,  and  God  In  His  own 
time,  m  His  own  way,  has  placed  the  respon- 
sibility upon  this  generation  to  make  that 
dream   come  true. 

My  friends,  the  dreaming  period  In  man's 
history  Is  at  an  end.  We  have  at  last  ar- 
rived at  the  stern,  momentous  day  of  de- 
cision. ^ 

Shall  we  continue  to  have  a  future  with  all 
the  golden  opportunities  that  are  wrapped 
up  in  the  tomorrows  of  that  future,  or— I 
shudder  when  I  contemplate  the  thought- 
chaos? 

We  cannot,  we  dare  not.  fail  the  task  a 
merciful,  all-wise  providence  has  placed  upon 
us. 

RECONVERSION 

Having  considered  our  problems  of  peace 
let  me  now  discuss  with  you  our  problems  as 
they  relate  to  reconversion. 


In  order  to  understand  this  problem  it  Is 
necessary  for  us  to  look  into  Its  background, 
because.  I  am  persuaded,  this  problem  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  happenings  of 
our  yesterdays. 

While  the  background  logically  fallt  Into 
three  parts,  each  differing  from  the  other,  all 
parts  are  akin  In  that  they  brought  about 
unreal  conditions  and  when  ^dded  tof;ether 
explain  our  present  unhappy  estate. 

Concretely  stated  our  present  unhappy  es- 
tate has  been  largely  brought  about  fcy  the 
American  people  dwelling  In  an  unreal  world 
for  the  past  t\\o  decades. 

Let  me  briefly  sketch  these  three  pericds: 

In  the  unreal,  fanciful  boom  years  cf  the 
twenties  we  were  simply  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  Those  of  us  who  were  not -mil- 
lionaires were  putting  our  hard-earned  sav- 
ings Into  speculative  stocks  and  questionable 
investments  at  highly  Inflated  values,  con- 
fidently expecting  that  the  impossible  would 
happen  and,  overnight  as  it  were,  we  would 
be  in  the  moneyed  class.  Any  old  stock ,  any 
old  investment,  regardless  of  its  Intrinsic 
value,  that  held  out  the  faintest  hope  oi  fan- 
tastic returns  was  what  we  were  lookin;?  for. 
This  optimistic  psychosis  naturally  brcught 
on  inflation  and  kept  us  floating  around  In 
the  clouds  until  our  inflationary  balloon 
sprung  a  leak  that  sent  us  tumbling  back  to 
Mother  Earth  with  such  velocity  that  the 
shock  when  we  finally  contacted  terra  lirma 
was  so  great  that  we  were  frightened  out  of 
our  wits. 

Then,  before  recovering  from  tbe  sliock. 
followed  the  unreal,  whimsical  years  o:;'  the 
depression.  In  the  beginning  we  £at  on  the 
curb  in  the  middle  of  the  bloclc  stunned, 
first  looking  up  then  down  the  street,  con- 
fidently expecting  prosperity  to  come  agal- 
loping  around  one  or  the  other  cornen;  any 
minute.  But  prosperity  did  not  come  agal- 
loplng,  or  did  it  come  a-limping  around  either 
corner,  and  our  fears  increased  until  we  all 
became  panicky.  Then  we  resorted  tc  this 
sedative  and  the  other  sedative,  this  stim- 
ulant and  the  other  stimulant,  this  control 
and  the  othe-  control,  in  our  effort  to  bring 
relief,  calm  the  fears  of  our  people,  and  put 
back  Into  them  a  little  confidence  and  fight. 
While  these  sedatives  and  stimulants,  these 
controls  and  restraints,  were  necessary  ft  the 
time  to  sustain  and  revive  a  Strieker  and 
frightened  people.  In  the  lonp  run  they  only 
added  to  our  confusion  and  augmented  the 
unreal  conditions  under  which  we  labored. 

Then,  when  we  were  about  to  sober  up 
from  the  sedatives,  free  ourselves  frori  the 
controls,  recover  from  the  Jitters,  and  get 
our  feet  back  on  the  ground,  came  the 
unreal,  hectic,  heart-breaking,  soul-testing 
years  of  the  war.  But  be  it  said  to  our  credit 
the  war.  over  night,  united  our  peopl;  and 
planted  in  our  hearts  the  fighting,  sacrificial 
spirit  that  Is  the  normal  condition  cf  the- 
true  America.^.  We  forgot  our  fean,  our 
grievances,  our  differences,  freely  accepted  all 
necessary  controls  and  restraints,  and  in  true 
American  fashion  girded  our  loins  fcr  the 
conflict.  Production  became  the  shibboleth 
of  the  farmer,  the  industrialist,  the  laborer, 
and  this  production  team,  working  in  a 
common  effort,  produced  food  and  fiber  and 
munitions  of  war  in  such  unprececented 
quantities  that  fear  was  thrown  Into  the 
hearts  of  our  enemies  and  hope  and  confi- 
dence engendered  in  the  hearts  of  our  allies. 
And  our  boys,  sustained  by  the  efforts  of 
our  great  production  team  and  the  prayers 
of  our  people,  though  they  faced  the  greatest 
war  machine  ever  marshaled  on  the  field  of 
battle,  acquitted  themselves  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  through  their  efforts  and  sacrifices 
victory,  complete  victory,  became  our  por- 
tion. With  victory,  however,  came  the  In- 
evitable let-down  from  which,  of  coursse.  we 
are  still  suffering. 

Having  lived  in  such  an  unrealistic  world 
for  so  long,  there  Is  little  wonder  thit  we 
now  find  ourselves  in  the  cold,  gray  dawn  of 
the  morning  after,  perplexed,  bewildered,  and 


floundering  around  In  search  of  solutions  for 
our  peacetime  problems.  While  we  all  agree 
that  speedy  reconversion  from  a  war  to  a 
peacetime  economy  Is  Imperative,  offtimes  we 
seem  to  work  at  cross  purposes  In  bringing 
It 'about.  Is  this  because  we  do  not  know 
how  to  reconvert?  Is  it  because  we  do  not 
know  the  kind  of  peacetime  economy  we 
want  to  revert  to?  Or  Is  It  because  we  have 
not  as  yet  fully  recovered  our  true  perspec- 
tive?    I  am  confident  It  Is  the  latter. 

Now.  as  to  the  way  to  reconvert: 

Grover  Cleveland  once  said,  "The  way  to 
retrench  Is  to  retrench"  and,  my  friends,  the 
way  to  reconvert  Is  to  reconvert.  Now,  the 
physical  recor version  of  our  plants  and  ma- 
chinery from  war  to  peacetime  production  is 
no  riddle,  it  Is  a  simple  problem  In  mathe- 
matics, of  figuring  out  the  number  of  men 
and  working  days  necessary  to  make  the 
change.  No,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem Is  simple.  It  is  the  psychological  aspect 
of  the  problem  that  seems  to  have  us  stumped. 
And  this  psychosis  seems  to  affect  Industry 
and  labor,  the  public  iij  general,  alike.  We 
seem  to  still  be  nervous,  Jittery,  and  on  edge. 
Unity  of  purpose  seems  to  be  lacking.  The 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  of  give  and  take,  of  coopera- 
tion, of  hard  work,  characteristically  Ameri- 
can, seems  to  be  dead.  And.  too,  many  on 
both  sides  of  the  reconversion  problem  seem 
to  be  doing  a  lot  of  false  thinking.  All  of 
this  added  up  spells  out  the  fact  that  we 
have  not,  as  yet,  recovered  our  true  perspec- 
tive. 

The  only  way  we  are  going  to  straighten 
the  psychological  aspect  of  the  problem  out 
Is  by  thinking  straight,  talking  less,  and 
working  more.  We  have  talked  about  the 
production  miracle  of  the  war  until  some 
actually  think  it  was  a  miracle  and  assume 
that  all  we  have  to  do  Is  Just  drift  along  and 
we  will  have  a  peacetime  production  miracle. 
Now  you  know  and  I  know  that  this  war 
production  miracle  is  a  figment  of  the  mind 
brought  about  by  false  thinking.  It  was  co- 
operation and  hard  vork  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement and  labor,  and  unremitting  toll  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers,  that  sent  our  war 
production  to  unprecedented  heights.  And.  If 
we  bring  about  the  right  kind  of  reconver- 
sion, the  kind  that  will  bring  about  the  full 
production  and  full  employment  we  had  dur- 
ing the  war,  it  is  going  to  take  otraight  think- 
ing, cooperation,  and  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  both  management  and  labor.  There  Is  no 
other  way. 

As  to  the  peacetime  economy  we  want  to 
revert  to: 

We  are  going  to  reconvert  back  to  the  good 
old  traditiorial  American  economy  of  free 
competitive  enterprise,  and  If  there  be  those 
who  do  not  like  such  an  economy,  let  them 
buy  a  one-way  ticket  to  the  land  of  their 
choice  and  America  will  be  the  better  off  by 
their  departure.  Our  system  of  free  com- 
petitive enterprise,  in  that  It  has  permitted  a 
greater  amount  of  freedom  and  produced  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  is  the  greatest  sys- 
tem of  government  ever  devised,  and  the 
American  people  have  no  idea  of  swapping  it 
off  for  some  ideological  system  that  sounds 
good  on  paper  but  that  is  so  impractical  and 
visionary  that  it  would  not  work  if  we  were 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  promised  days  of 
the  millenlum. 

To  the  relatively  few  that  would  like  to 
go  back  to  the  rugged  Individualism  period 
of  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  a  period 
that  did  more  to  discredit  the  system  than 
all  the  crackpots,  radicals,  and  Reds  we  have 
been  afflicted  with,  let  me  counsel  you  that 
the  American  people  have  no  idea  of  giving 
up  the  protective  social  and  economic  gains 
that  have  been  woven  Into  our  system  over 
the  yeprs.  especially  during  the  momentous 
years  when  we  went  forward  under  the  guid- 
ance and  leadership  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt^ 
such  as  unemployment  Insurance,  old-ags 
benefits,  collective  bargaining,  wage-and- 
hour  laws.  Federal  deposit  Insurance,  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act,  and  so  forth.    Thesa 
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his  ru4Hl  bill. 

er  of  the  indust 

(live   ua   a   free  r< 

Ion*,  will 

einiHOTtii' 


.     tuu   ptoUuc- 

«•  *ill  produce 

"aply  alt  the  gmids.  warea. 

he  coiiaumers  iited 

a  tawer  of  'he  farmers  to  subkidlea  la 

^e  us  a  fair  price  in  the  market  place 

rill  produce  abundantly  and  cheaply 

ood  and  0btr  Um  coaMltneis  ne«!d. 

■  newer  at  tabor  to  rabMilea  is  ihu: 

full  employment  at  a  fair  WMge  and 

t>e  able  to  b<'  nit.i  ihe  market  place 

pui  chajic   abu  and  cheaply    the 

t  le  farmer*  vistrtaltata  produce 

luch  quat  ^  to  maintain  our 

Aaierican  ataiuuni  L-f  Itvtng. 

M  MMwer  of  the  eoaewnen  to  sub- 

this:   Olve  us  a  free  market  where 

I  Dd  demand  plua  competition  regu- 

and  we  will  be  able  to  biyr  t>etter 

per    fiX)d.   and   bettor  andjcheaper 

and   merchandise. 

friends:  the  answer  to  sutMldles  U 

loyment.  full  production,  a  fair  price. 
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not  think  that  reconversion 

liade  a  pelnlCBs  operation.    Straight- 

the  ktn^  in  our  econcnny  that  have 

during  the  unreal  conditions  of  the 

decadea  is  no  painless  operation     At 

going  to  bring  on  many  hardship 

1  ew  headaches,  a  few  cases  of  nerves. 

cases  of  the  Jitters. 
kre  two  other  probtesM  tbat  flgure 
Uy    In    our    reconeerskm    ptctare. 
tedtwtrlal-labor   relations   and   the 
mfcabiUHtlon  of  our  aoldler  boys. 


As  to  our  Indust  rial -labor  relatione-  Some 
aeem  to  think  you  can  regulate  all  the  re- 
lationships between  Industry  and  labor  by 
statute  It  can't  be  done  Passing.  In  the 
heat  of  passion,  your  Smith-Connally  Acta 
and  your  Case  bills,  which  are  condemned 
alike  by  the  sensible  Industrial  and  labor 
leaders,  who  have  given  thought  to  the  ques- 
tion, only  aggravates  the  .«ituatlon  Why 
even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  Smith- 
Connally  Act  now  reall/e  that  it  did  more 
harm  than  good  and  iire  demanding  Its  re- 
peal The  Case  bill,  passed  bv  the  Hotise  In 
the  heat  of  pa.v«iun.  upon  whtoh  no  hear- 
ings were  held.  Is  equally  as  vicious,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  a  sincle  outstanding  Indus- 
trialist that  ha.s  given  thought  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  that  would  endorse  It. 
Collective  bargaining,  where  men  represent- 
ing Industry  and  labor  sit  around  the  coun- 
cil table  and  arrne  at  an  aureement  Is  the 
only  democrati'*  w«\  Of  course  you  need 
certain  rules  rf  the  game  to  see  that  the 
contract  openly  and  freely  agreed  upon  is 
fairly  and  honestly  carried  out  by  both  s.des. 
And  these  rules  or  the  game  «hould  recognire 
that  the  public  tix*  a  vitnl  interest  not  only 
In  the  terms  but  in  the  obaervarue  of  Indus- 
—  trial-lubor  contracts  Industry  and  lub<ir  If 
possible,  should  auree  uihui  tlie^e  rules  of 
the  game  and  submit  them  to  the  Congress 
for  consideration,  and  the  Congress,  after 
open  hearings,  free  and  full  disiusalona.  In 
order  to  determine  if  the  iiphts  of  all 
parties— labor,  industry  and  the  public- 
are  protected.  If  It  determine*  that  the 
rights  of  all  the  parties  are  protected,  should 
write  them  inro  Isw;  or.  in  the  event  It  de- 
lermlnes  changes  ore  necea«ary  In  order  to 
protect  the  rights  of  all  parties,  should  make 
the  necessary  changes  and  proceed  to  write 
the  pro|>er  law  If  such  an  agreement  Is  Im- 
possible then  after  full  hearings  b<'fore  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
beld   at   n  'hen    lndu->trint-lab<T    rela- 

tlona   are   ;  i|   so   that    passion   and    III 

will  play  no  |>ari.  fair  and  Ju»l  rules  should 
be  worked  out  and  written  into  law 

riirurtng  prtimlnently  in  cur  reconverelon 
problems  are  the  defenders  of  <iur  country. 
The  status  of  many  of  them  wii»  adversely 
affected   by   the  war.   and   one  of  ..at 

pressing  recoiivprslon  prohletv*  i»  I,  .u. 

in  »uch  a  ^^  •    they   »til  be 

'^  ♦►leir   riuii  ,  .ce    In  s<icl«ty 

J'  '  have    niiuir    cur    veterans 

•l>  >d  now    uiui  not  like  they 

were  after  World  War  I  bv  lOU  «  due  one- 
fouith  of  II  century  aftrr  )^■<•  MUtiita 

We  have,  with  remnr  .  ed  pttaaed  leg- 

islation aimed  at  the  n  ii.umitatlon  of  the 
veterans  Much  of  thl!>  letjislation  was  haatlly 
drawn,  and.  If  not  revlaed.  wilt  do  the  vet- 
erans very  little  If  any.  gtx-d  This  legUta- 
tlon  should  be  y  reviewed  at  once  and 

th-'   neces«nry  nns  made   in  order   to 

work  cut  a  constructive  veteran's  program 
that  will,  with  the  red  tape  eliminated,  actu- 
ally function  In  the  Interest  of  the  veteran*. 

My  friends.  I  know  that  otir  reconversion 
problems  are  great,  and  I  wotild  not.  In  any 
way.  discount  them.  We  are  still  hara.s*ed 
by  strikes,  by  bottlenecks,  by  price  ceilings, 
by  subsidies,  by  restrictions.  The  situation 
at  times  locks  gloomy,  and  while  now  and 
then  1  become  vexed,  sometimes  disgusted.  I 
do  not  become  discouraged.  1  still  have  faith 
m  the  American  people,  and  that  faith  tells 
me  that  they  still  have  the  courage,  the 
stamina,  the  ability,  to  work  our  problems 
out.  and  work  them  cut  in  the  American  way. 

Oh.  I  know  we  have  had  some  pretty  tough 
traveling  during  the  past  two  decades.  At 
times  the  road  has  been  pretty  rough  and 
the  going  has  been  pretty  hard.  When  I  sit 
down,  however,  and  think,  and  recall  the 
period  of  Inflation,  the  period  of  the  depres- 
alon.  the  period  of  the  war.  compare  our  con- 
dition with  conditions  prevailing  In  other 
lands,  and  begin  counting  our  blessings  one 
by  one.  before  I  get  through  counting  I  in- 
variably wind  up  by   thanking  the  one   In 


whom  we  trust  for  His  loving  kindness  and 
for  successfully  piloting  us  all  along  the  way. 
I  am  no  defeatist  My  faith  Is  still  strong. 
I  stin  have  my  face  toward  the  future,  and 
still  believe  that  America's  greatness  lies  not 
In  the  past  but  out  yonder  in  the  future  that, 
under  God's  guidance,  la  beckoning  us  on  to 
higher  heights. 


Extension  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

nr 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mihday.  April  8.   1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.'*  in  the  Rtc- 
OKD.  I  Include  the  following  .statement 
pf  George  R  LeSaiivage.  president  of 
the  National  Re.stuurant  A-^soclatton,  on 
the  Extension  of  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act.  H   R.  5270.  Manh  26   1946: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  of  the  House  H 
Kepresentatlves.  my  name  la  Oe.jrge  R  Le- 
Sauvage  I  am  president  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Assoctatum  and  also  tepresent 
the  80  atate  and  local  aasoclatluns  afTlliated 
with  tl'.e  National  Restaurant  Assocatlon. 
The  National  and  tho»e  nITIIlatrd  associa- 
tions represent  all  restaurant  trade  aaaucin- 
tlona  in  the  United  States  except  one  or  two 
very  small  one*.  These  asaociatlons  repre- 
aent  the  majority  of  the  restaurant  operators 
in  the  c<uiitiy,  which  restnuiants  are  IK) 
percent  independently  owned  ami  mostly 
small  business— situated  In  the  cities,  towns, 
villages  and  crosaroads  of  the  country. 
Mince  the  existence  of  the  Imergenry  Price 
Control  Act.  the  reataurant  industry  has 
fully  cooperated  with  the  OPA  so  that  we. 
aa  an  industry  would  fulfill  our  ►<  cial  «ib- 
llgmion  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  Rcp- 
reseiillng  these  oi>einlur*.  1  have  come  to 
Washington  loa  times  Our  relmionship 
with  the  OPA.  in  the  mam.  has  been  very 
satisfactory  even  though  at  times  honest 
differences  of  opinion  did  rsist, 

Tlie  genera:  purpose  of  the  Emergency 
Price  Contn)l  Act  wa^  to  stabilise  prices— in 
sh«>rt.  to  prevent  Inltatlon  With  the  main 
purposr  of  the  act  we  have  no  ibjrction, 
nor  do  we  wish  to  ask  price  control  for  every- 
one elae  and  have  an  exception  made  for  our 
particular  industry.  We  do.  however,  seri- 
ously object  to  the  administration  of  the 
act  and  many  harsh  rules  and  regulations 
purported  to  be  lasued  under  the  authority 
of  the  act. 

Saice  retailing  la  the  Immediate  channel 
of  distribution  with  which  the  consumtr 
deals,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  burdens  of 
price  control  have  fallen  mo*t  her.vily  upon 
retailers  In  general,  the  Offlce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration has  Ignored  the  position  of 
retailers — whether  or  not  price  adjustments 
at  this  level  are  warranted.  The  number 
and  complexity  of  regulations,  orders,  and 
amendments  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  have  already  been  pointed 
out  to  you. 

The  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  was  ad- 
mittedly not  a  perfect  legislative  enactment. 
Yet  despite  its  weaknesses.  It  has  been  re- 
enacted  In  <^ut>8tantially  Its  original  form 
since  1»43— perpetuating  both  the  weaknesses 
of  the  law  and  the  causes  of  its  inequiuble 
application  Unless  Congress  acts,  these  in- 
equities will  be  continued  cr  the  Offlce  of 
Price  AdminUtration  will  take  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
in  lU  present  form  as  a  mandate  from  Con- 
gress to  continue  and  to  extend  the  present 
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Inequitable   j\nd   undemocratic   administra- 
tion of  the  act. 

The  restaurant  Industry,  embracing  the 
small  and  large  public  feeding  establishments 
In  the  United  States,  has  three  comprehen- 
sive and  deep-seated  criticisms  of  the  OfBce 
of  Price  Administration, 

(1)  Tlie  method  of  application  and  en- 
forcement of  regulations  and  orders  Issued 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  In  the 
field  cfBces  of  this  agency; 

(2)  Absorption  by  the  public  eating  est.ib- 
llshments  of  price  Increases  granted  to  pro- 
ducers and  distributors  because  of  certain 
Increased  costs — even  though  the  same  Justi- 
fication lor  price  adjustments  exists  at  the 
retail  level; 

(3)  Failure  to  provide  adequate  relief  for 
those  restaurant  operators  whose  expenses  are 
rapidly  forcing  them  into  financial  hard- 
ship. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE 
EMERGENCY  PRICE  CONTROL  ACT 

With  respect  to  the  field  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  Offlce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, the  emphasis  which  this  agency 
has  placed  upon  the  detection  of  petty  vio- 
lations— in  many  cases  Inadvertent  clerical 
errors  resulting  in  single  overcharges  of  6 
cents  and  In  some  cases  as  little  as  a  single 
penny— la  rapidly  breaking  down  the  faith 
these  American  merchants  have  in  their 
Oovernment. 

The  arbitrary  and  capricious  methods  used 
by  many  of  the  local  price-control  boards  In 
compelling  the  small  restaurateurs  to  consent 
to  $25  nnd  $50  administrative  settlements  re- 
semble gestapo  technique. 

In  ihclr  zeal  to  delect  accidental  over- 
charges, the  culorcemeni  branches  have  neg- 
lected the  greater  problem  of  the  black  mar- 
kets where  the  real  Infiatlon  Is  taking  place. 

It  Is  currently  being  reported  In  the  news- 
papers that  dealings  In  the  black  market  are 
on  the  incri'me.  We  believe  that  the  enforce- 
ment division  of  the  OPA  should  be  con- 
cerned with  the  stopping  of  these  practices 
nnd  less  concerned  about  using  their  Inspec- 
tors to  detect  petty  violations,  moat  of  which 
nie  Inadvertent  and  through  mlitnko  or  n.U- 
underi>tnn(tlng.  Price  control  controls  only 
the  legitimate  <  perntors  and  not  those  deal- 
ing III  the  black  inaiket  Consequently,  wc 
believe  that  unleM  the  blurk-mnrkrt  upern- 
tlons  are  stopped,  a  contlnu:vtlon  of  the 
Price  Control  Act  Is  uivless. 

We  do  not  wish  to  minimize  the  aplendld 
work  done  by  the  members  of  the  price 
panel*,  but  In  our  discussions  with  mem- 
bers of  thexe  panels,  we  are  referred  to  the 
operating  .nstructlons  Issued  by  the  Wash- 
ington offlce  of  their  agency.  We  earnestly 
request  that  this  committee  on  the  extension 
of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  examine 
the  following  booklets  Issued  to  the  price- 
control  boards: 

1.  Operating  Hand  Book  for  Members  of 
Price  Control  Panels. 

2.  How  Price  Control  Works. 

Even  though  the  penalties  of  the  Emer- 
gency Price  Control  Act  are  c,uasl  penal  In 
11  ture,  there  Is  no  consideration  given  In 
OPA  enforcement  to  Inevitable  and  acci- 
dental errors  resulting  In  overcharges.  It  Is 
doubtful  if  Congress  In  Its  mcst  recent  ex- 
tension of  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act 
was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  extensive 
authority  which  it  was  delegating  to  this 
Agency.  We  trust  that  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend the  extension  and  use  of  the  power 
assumed  by  the  Offlce  of  Price  Administration 
as  presently,  exercised. 

The  National  Restaurant  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  has  repeatedly  requested 
that  the  instructions  given  to  price-control 
boards  be  made  available  so  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  industry  will  know  the  procedural 
policies  of  the  Agency.  The  Offlce  of  Price 
Administration   has  refused  to  make   these 


instructions  available,  giving  as  their  reasons 
that  such  Instructions  are  confidential.  This 
Is  a  dangerous  and  undemocratic  attitude. 
Administrative  regulations  and  Instructions 
should  be  public  information 

Even  with  these  secret  instructions,  there 
Is  a  definite  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  Inter- 
pretations given  by  price-control  boards  and 
In  the  activities  of  individual  price-control 
panels.  The  same  set  of  facts  may  provide 
relief  In  one  case  and  deny  relief  in  another, 
depending  upon  the  attitude  of  the  price- 
control  boards. 

The  antagonism  against  the  Offlce  of  Price 
Administration  for  the  use  of  such  tactics 
is  best  illustrated  by  an  item  appearing  In  a 
Chicago  newspaper  on  March  U.  1946.  This 
newspaper  Item  describes  how  OPA  agent* 
are  to  be  proceeded  against  in  Lewistown.  111., 
on  a  charge  of  operating  a  confidence  game. 
Pertinent  quotations  from  this  newspaper 
article  follow: 

"Scheduled  for  hearing  here  at  10  a.  m. 
before  Justice  of  the  Peace  Opie  Lambert  on 
confidence-game  charges  are  Edward  Fox.  of 
Pekin,  111  .  OPA  district  enforcement  officer 
with  headquarters  In  Canton.  111.,  and  Miss 
Rjsalle  Baldwin,  of  Canton,  one  of  his  price 
investigators. 

"Lachen  Crissey.  State's  attorney  of  Fulton 
County,  who  authorized  the  warrants  yester- 
day, said  today  he  did  so  in  order  to  bring 
into  the  open  for  a  legal  test  the  OPA  prac- 
tice of  nMCssIng  fines  against  accvised  viola- 
tors of  OPA  price  ceilings  under  threat  ot 
Injunction  proceedings. 

•'  'We  are  not  charging  that  Fox  kept  any 
of  the  money  for  himself.'  Crissey  explained. 
'We  do  charge  that  Miss  Baldwin  reported 
violations  of  price  ceilings,  which  In  fact  had 
not  taken  place,  and  that  Fox  wrongfully 
exacted  money  In  the  name  of  the  United 
States  by  threatening  Ludlum  and  others 
with  litigation  to  put  them  out  of  business." 
"Ci'Usey  said  that  under  Illinois  law  the 
essence  of  the  cfTense  of  operating  a  confi- 
dence game  is  the  wrongful  obtaining  of 
money,  ond  that  It  Is  Immaterial  that  the 
person  wrongfully  obtaining  same  was  acting 
under  the  color  of  Federal  authority  and 
giving  the  money  to  the  Treatury. 

"  'Ludlum  |«  only  one  of  five  grocers  In 
Canton  who  hsve  closed  up  or  sold  their  butl- 
nataas  within  the  Init  0  weeks.'  Crissry  said. 
"Tlieae  men  Imil  nil  been  in  buslneaa  for  long 
periods  of  tune,  some  for  oVer  20  yean.  All 
were  accused  of  violating  price  ceilings  nnd 
hailed  into  Fox'n  offlce  where,  without  any 
formal  hearing,  they  were  coerced  Into  sign- 
ing confessions  of  violations  and  paying  set- 
tlements.' 

"  'Apparently  the.  OPA  had  some  aort  of 
drive  on  to  find  out  how  many  violations  It 
could  uncover  and  how  much  It  would  collect 
In  fines,'  the  State's  attorney  commented. 
'Tlies^  five  men  have  been  driven  out  of  busi- 
ness and  now  they  have  nothing  to  lose  from 
coming  forward  and  telling  the  truth.* " 

COST     ABSORPTION 

The  policy  of  cost  absorption  has  descended 
with  particular  vlclousnest  upon  the  restau- 
rant and  public  feeding  Industry.  The 
operators  comprising  ihese  groups  are  frozen 
at  prices  charged  during  the  week  of  April  4 
to  10.  1943  Since  that  date,  the  number  of 
price  Increaoes  .  ermitted  producers  and  dis- 
tributors of  food  commodities  have  been 
numerous.  CommTclal  rents  and  w.iges 
have  increased  and,  in  general,  the  expense 
rates  in  this  industry  have  been  increasing 
steadily.  In  some  cases  rents  have  in- 
creased two  and  threefold.  Unless  recogl- 
tlon  of  these  factors  Is  given  and  relief 
granted,  the  public  feeding  Industry  will  face 
ruin.  This  danger  is  not  In  the  distant 
future,  but  Is  a  present  reality.  Because  of 
the  present  world  food  crisis.  Increased  pro- 
duction of  raw  food  commodities  will  not 
solve  the  problems  of  the  restaurant  indus- 
try. 


ABSENCE  OP  ADEQUATE  REUET  IN  HARDSHIP  CASES 

FOR  RESTAtTlANTS  AND  PtJDLIC  FZZDING   ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS 

Restaurant  prices  are  governed  by  Restau- 
rant MPR  2,  section  17,  of  this  regulation 
entitled,  "Adjustments,"  provides  that  cell- 
ing prices  for  any  eating  or  drinking  estab- 
lishment may  be  increased  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, briefly,  that  they  are  (1)  oper- 
ating under  such  financial  hardship  as  to 
threaten  the  discontinuance  of  operations; 
(2)  such  discontinuance  would  result  In  In- 
convenience to  customers,  and  (3)  that,  If 
restaurants  were  discontinued,  customers 
would  be  forced  to  pay  as  much  or  more  than 
proposed  adjusted  prices  elsewhere. 

This  hardship  clause  has  causeU  consider- 
able misunderstanding  and  dissatisfaction 
With  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  In  that 
very  few  applications  have  been  acted  upon 
favorably  and  the  showing  to  be  entitled  to 
price  relief  Is  too  cuml>ersome. 

We  are  quoting  from  a  lette  ■  received  from 
one  of  the  district  offices  of  the  Offlce  of 
Price  Administration  denying  relief  under 
section  17  on  restaurant  MPR  2: 

"In  conjunction  with  processing  your  ap- 
plication, an  audit  was  made  of  your  eatab- 
lishment's  operations  during  the  base  period 
year  of  1942.  and  during  1844  and  during  the 
first  3  months  of  1946.  A  comparison  of 
your  establishment's  profit  and  loas  after  de- 
duction of  a  a2.500-per-year  proprietor's  sal- 
ary shows  that  in  1942  the  establishment 
earned  11.822.87  (6.83  percent  of  sales)  while 
In  1944  It  earned  $1,964.30  (3.91  percent  of 
sales).  Its  earnings  during  the  first  3 
months  of  1945  was  $42  62  (0,37  percent  of 
sales),  annd  while  not  considered  as  a  con- 
clusive indication  of  its  profits  position  for 
the  year  1945,  do  show  that  the  establishment 
continues  to  operate  profitably." 

The  National  Restaurant  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  OPA  has  continuously 
attempted  to  get  a  revlblon  of  this  hardship 
clause.  This  matter  came  to  a  head  In  Oc- 
tober 1945  at  which  time  the  committee  met 
with  the  Restaurant  Brunch  of  the  OPA  In 
Washington  on  October  31,  The  advisory 
committee  was  advised  that  an  amendment 
had  been  signed  and  would  soon  become  ef- 
fective This  proposed  amendment  would 
revise  the  hardship  clause  and  eliminate  the 
objectionable  sect  ion.  This  action  was  never 
taken. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  we  quote 
section  17  of  MPR  2: 

"8EC,  17.  Adjustments:  (a)  OPA  may  ad- 
Just  the  celling  prices  for  any  eating  or 
drinking  establishment  under  the  following 
circumstances: 

"(1)  The  establishment  Is  operating  under 
auch  financial  hardship  as  to  cause  a  sub- 
stantial threat  to  the  continuance  of  Its 
operations;  and 

"(2)  Such  discontinuance  will  result  In 
serious  Inconvenience  to  consumers  In  that 
they  Will  cither  be  deprived  of  all  eating  or 
drinking  services  or  will  have  to  turn  to 
other  establishments  that  present  substan- 
tial difflcultles  as  to  distance,  hours  of  serv- 
ice, selection  of  meals,  food  Items  or  bever- 
ages offered,  capacity,  or  transportation;  and 

"(3)  By  reason  of  such  discontinuance,  the 
same  meals,  food  Items,  or  beverages  will  cost 
the  customers  of  the  eating  or  drinking 
establishment  as  much  or  more  than  the 
proposed  adjusted  prices. 

"(b)  If  you  are  the  proprietor  of  an  eat- 
ing or  drinking  establishment  which  satisfies 
the  above  requirements,  you  may  apply  for 
an  adjustment  of  your  maximum  prices  by 
submitting  in  duplicate  to  your  OPA  District 
Offlce  a  statement  setting  forth: 

"  ( 1 )  Your  name  and  address  and  the  name 
and  address  of  your  establishment. 

"(2)  A  description  of  your  eating  estab- 
lishment Including:  type  of  service  rendered 
(such  as  cafeteria,  table  service,  etc.),  classes 
of  meals  offered   (such  as  breakfast,  lunch. 
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XXCOM  MXNDATIONS 

1.  flubWtlon    (e)    of    section    305    of    the 
infy    Price    Control    Act    of    1M3.    as 
should  be  modLfled  in  the  foUow- 
s: 
Persons  who  violate  a  regulation,  price 
or  order  should  be  liable  for  only 
t  ct  ovarchargM.  except  In  cases 
vlAlaticns  are  willful  or  the  result  of 
o     take     practicable     precautions 
1  he    occurrence   of    violations.       In 
lUful  violations  or  where  the  rlo- 
failcd  to  take  proper  precautions 
penality  should  be  discretionary  with  the 

Tht    authority    of    the    price-control 

rived  from  this  section  205  should 

te*  to  fact  finding     The  present  sys- 

ac  mlnl.<itratlve  settlements  should  be 

and  penalties  aaaessed  under  the 

pndy  Price  Control  Act  should  only  be 

aftjer    formal    action,    using    regularly 

courts  of  the  United  States,  upon 

rlllfulnesB  or  the  failure  to  take 
pr^utions  against  occurrence  of  vio- 

jndemocratlc  policy  of  cost  absorp- 

indirect    profit   control   should    be 

from  the  administrative  programs 

of  Price  Administration  by  ade- 

dedlaraticn  of  congressional  intent  in 

Kmer^fency  Price  Control  Act.     Cost  ab- 

the  most  harmful  brain  child  of 

of    Price    Administration       Legal 

'  he  application  of  this  principle  has 

"le  nature  of  a  rationalization  by  its 

8  in  the  Ofllce  cf  Price  .\dministra- 

;  c  crtainly  Is  not  contemplated  by  the 

Price  Control  Act  and  should  not 

pol^y  0*  government.     Cost  absorption 

Inatory   In   Its  essence  and   subsl- 

certAln  groups  in  our  national  economy 

•X  lenae  of  retailers. 

hardship   clause  cf  section    17   of 

tqt  MPR  3  sboaM  b*  rewritten  In  ac- 

nth    the   angfiBttons  cf   the   Na- 

surant  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 

of  Uu  Office  of  Price  Admlnlatration. 


4.  The  justification  for  the  coBttetMinre  of 
price  control  Is  rapidly  being  overshadowed 
by  the  evils  of  present  administrative  policies 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  Unle<ss 
Congress  reo^/gnizes  these  dangerous  trends 
and  ttCkes  steps  to  correct  them  in  connection 
with  the  extension  of  the  price  control  act.  it 
might  be  better  to  abolish  such  controls, 
rather  than  permit  these  controU  to  break 
dow^n  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  individual  opportunity. 

We  recommend  the  formulation  of  pricing 
programs  which  will  take  Into  consideration 
the  realities  of  the  Increased  coat  of  doing 
business  by  the  resUurant  industry  Such 
programs  should  recognize  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  reconversion  period  and  should 
be  directed  at  the  ultimate  elimination  of 
controls  in  the  restaurant  industry,  aa  well 
aa  In  other  Indtutrtes.  and  over  particular 
Items  as  soon  as  decontrols  are  warranted. 


Public  Service  of  Senator  Mitchell,  of 
Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  8  (leQislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr  WAGNER.  Mr  President,  since 
the  Senator  (rem  Washington  (Mr. 
Mitchell  I  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  BanJting  and  Currency  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  chairman.  I  am  pleaded 
to  see  that  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
columnists  recognize  the  diligent  and 
capable  ser\lce  he  is  performing. 

It  was  no  more  than  correct,  but  pleas- 
ing to  me.  nevertheles.s,  to  read  in  Drew 
Pearson's  Washington  Merry -Oo-Round 
column  in  the  Washington  Post  yester- 
day that  coiumni.sfs  estimate  of  Hdch 
Mitchell  as  capable  and  hard  working. 
The  writer  apparently  agreed  with  Life 
magazine,  which  praised  the  Senator's 
capacity  for  work. 

Even  more  pleasing  to  me  as  one  who 
knows  the  importance  of  hard-working 
Senators  to  the  Nation  are  the  com- 
ments of  newspaper  writers  In  the  home 
State  of  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
It  was  good  to  read  Karl  Stoffels  esti- 
mate in  the  Wenatchee  World  that  "the 
Republican  who  goes  gunning  for  him 
this  year  had  better  be  oiling  up  his 
shootin'  irons  early." 

And  Ross  Cunningham.  In  the  Seattle 
Times,  outlines  a  problem  for  both  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  his  con- 
stituents in  thete  busy  days  of  continu- 
ous congressional  sessions.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  brief  article 
written  by  Mr.  Cunningham  tie  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ariicle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows  : 

■PVAKINO    or    THX    NrWS OntOCXATS    AND    K- 

rVBUCAJtS    LIMI    tTF   CANDISATXS    FOt    COMINO 
B-ICTIOIV    XACm 

(By  Rosa  Cunningham) 
The   bualneas   of   fitting   the   square-plug 
candidates   Into   the   round -bole   offices   for 
next  year's  general  elections  Is  well  into  the 
state  of  "who's  going  to  run  for  what?" 


While  the  primary  elections  are  fl  months 
away,  political  plans  are  laid  well  in  advance 
and  certain  patterna  are  beginning  to  be 
apparent.  The  prospective  candidates  are 
not  committing  themselves,  but  their  various 
advocates  make  known  the  pattern. 

The  most  coveted  office  Is  the  one  held  by 
United  tiutes  Senator.  Hcgh  B.  Mi-rcHELL, 
Gov.  Mon  C.  Wallgren  s  formrr  senstorial 
secretary,  appointed  by  Wallgren  to  till  his 
unexpired  term  in  the  Senate. 

Among  some  Democrats  'here  Is  a  serious 
doubt  aa  to  Mitchell's  ability  to  be  elected. 
Few  question  lUtchell's  ability  as  a  Senator: 
he's  a  hard  worker,  knows  his  way  around 
the  capital  from  his  long  experience  with 
Wallgren.  and  has  demonstrated  an  ability 
to  get  things  done 

But  bis  wlllingnesa  to  work  at  the  Job  of 
Senator  may  be  his  undoing.  Mitchell  is  so 
busy  that  he  neglects  his  political  work, 
lacks  voter  appeal.  He's  an  unorthodox 
Senator — since  many  others  do  their  political 
work  first,  and  then  do  the''  governmental 
work  If  they  have  time 

Unfortunately,  the  voters  don't  always 
understand  those  things  and  often  cast  their 
ballots  for  the  public  official  more  ofteu 
heard  and  seen. 


Some  of  the  Things  the  English  Say  About 
the  British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or   HMHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr  WHITE  Mr  Speaker,  before  the 
Congre.ss  approves  proposed  British  Joan 
we  should  carefully  consider  this  coun- 
try's financial  condition  and  the  express- 
ed attitude  of  many  of  the  leaders  of 
England  concerning  the  loan  and  plans 
for  repayment. 

STATUcnrr  or  John  B  Tarvox.  PaisiorNT. 
AmaiTAN  CoAimoN.  to  thx  CoMMrrm  om 
Bakkinc  and  CxmzncT  or  thx  Scnatx  on 
SofATK  Joint  RcsoLtmoN  138,  Maxch  20 
1»4« 

Ot7«  UABIUTTrs  AND  ASSETS 

Mr  Chairman,  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  which  was  organiaed  and  is 
maintained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
on  purely  objective  research  into  economic 
problems,  estimated  that  the  total  national 
wealth  of  the  United  States  In  1938  waa  $300,- 
400.000.000  (Economic  Almanac.  1945-48.  con- 
ferenc.  board)  I  take  this  figure  to  be  aa 
nearly  authoriutive  as  It  Is  possible  to  obUln. 

Against  this  estimate  of  our  national 
wealth,  permit 'me.  Mr  Chairman,  to  point 
out  to  the  committee  that  according  to  the 
dally  statement  of  the  Treasury  (February  1. 
1»4«).  the  gross  public  debt  and  guaranteed 
obligations  of  the  United  States  Is  put  at 
•279  379.000.000  To  thu  figure  must  be  add- 
ed the  gross  SUte.  municipal,  and  private 
debt  consisting  of  farm  and  other  mortgages 
and  short-term  obligations  of  vaned  char- 
acter. The  most  up-to-date  figure  which  we 
have  been  able  to  obtain  from  official  sources 
for  these  Items  Is  $176,400.000  000  (U  S  Debt 
Pattei  In  War  and  Peace  by  Alvtn  Slater, 
reprint  from  Survey  of  Current  Business.  De- 
partment cf  Commerce)  This  figure  added 
to  our  total  national  obligations  gives  a 
grand  toUl  of  $455,779,000,000  I  suggest  to 
the  committee  that  this  total  of  $455  779- 
000  OOO  IS  probably  a  minimum  ftgtn-e  of  the 
total  debt  now  saddled  on  the  tsacks  of  the 
American  people,  which  must  be  met  some 
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day  unless  we  abandon  the  principle  that 
honesty  Is  the  best  policy. 

Mr  Chairman.  If  the  committee  will  com- 
pare this  debt  of  the  American  people  with 
the  estimate  which  I  have  already  given  of 
our  national  wealth.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  debt  exceeds  our  national  wealth,  as 
estimated  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board,  by  approximately  $146,000,000,- 
COO.  It  Is.  of  course,  true  that  the  estimate 
of  our  national  wealth  made  by  the  confer- 
ence board  was  computed  for  the  year  1938, 
but  I  suggest  to  the  committee  that  the  esti- 
mate may  now  be  excessive  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  wastage  of  war  has  depleted  all 
our  national  resources  to  an  extent  which  it 
is  difficult  to  compute  In  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  which.  In  our 
opinion,  are  indisputable,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  Congress  has  no  right  to  give  $3,750,- 
000.000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  to  any  for- 
eign nation,  no  matter  what  its  necessities 
may  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr  William  L. 
Clayton,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  told  the 
press.  In  substance,  on  December  6,  1945  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  December  7.  1945).  that 
if  the  only  purpose  of  the  loan  was  to  enable 
Britain  to  meet  the  annual  deficit  In  her 
trade  balances  for  the  next  few  years  or  to 
provide  a  stimulus  for  purchases  by  Britain 
In  the  American  market,  there  would  not  be 
sufficient  consideration  for  the  United  States 
in  the  deal  to  Justify  the  credit.  Mr  Clayton 
bases  his  atKument  for  the  loan,  however,  on 
the  theory  that  It  will  enable  Britain  lo  Join 
in  full  partnership  with  us  In  bringing  about 
a  multilateral  nondiscriminatory  trading 
system  throughout  the  world. 

MtlLTlLATERAL    TRACE 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  us  that  If 
the  promotion  of  multilateral  trade  is  the 
sole  Justification  for  the  loan.  It  is  proper  for 
us  to  thoroughly  analyze  this  question  of 
multilateral  trade.  An  examination  of  data 
compiled  by  one  of  our  great  financial  Insti- 
tutions (Bulletin.  National  City  Bank.  De- 
cember 19441  discloses  that  between  1922  and 
1939  the  American  people  spent  outside  of  the 
United  States  $1.200  000  more  for  goods  and 
services  than  they  received.  Perhaps  even 
more  significant  than  that  fact  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  during  this  period  from  1922 
to  1939  it  is  demonstrable  that  foreigners 
conducted  what  may  be  classified  as  stock- 
market  or  banking  operations  In  the  United 
States  to  an  amount  well  over  $7,000,000,000. 
They  did  not  use  this  sum  of  over  $7,000,- 
000,000  to  buy  American  goods.  What  they 
actually  did  was  to  repatriate  foreign  secu- 
rities to  an  amount.  In  round  figures, 
of  $1  100.000.000.  Furthermore,  they  spent 
about  M.400.000.000  In  the  purchase  of 
American  securities.  Finally,  the  account 
shows  an  inflow  of  short-term  capital  to  the 
amount  of  $2,600.000  000;  that  is  to  say.  a 
crand  total  of  $7,100,000,000  for  all  these 
operations. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  committee  Is.  of  course, 
aware  that  during  this  period  foreign  na- 
tions owed  the  United  States  at  least  $14.0C0.- 
COO.OOO.  but  no  effort  was  made  by  thes  for- 
elg  nations  owing  this  sum.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Finland,  to  utilize  any  of  the 
credits  which  they  had  accumulated,  as  set 
forth  above,  to  reduce  their  national  obliga- 
tions to  the  American  people. 

Let  me  add,  Mr  Chairman,  that  there  Is 
nothing  In  the  loan  agreement  which  pre- 
vents the  use  of  funds  obtained  by  means  of 
the  loan  from  being  used  in  stock  market 
operations  after  the  money  has  ttecn  spent 
by  Britain  Let  me  Illustrate  this  fact: 
Suppose  Great  Britnin  buys  Argentine  meat 
up  to  any  amount  with  the  proceeds  of  this 
loan.  According  to  the  multllatera'  trade 
theory,  these  dollars  spent  in  Argentina  would 
be  utilized  to  purchase  goods  in  the  United 
States,  but  that  Is  a  pure  assumption.  It  is 
cur   contention   that   this   money  could   be 


spent  solely  In  the  American  stock  market 
for  the  repatriation  of  Argentine  bonds,  or 
for  speculation  in  American  securities.  In 
other' words,  once  the  American  people  part 
with  this  money  to  Great  Britain,  therr  is  not 
the  slightest  assurance  that  It  will  perform 
the  ptirpose  which  Mr.  Clayton  says  Is  the 
real  Justification  for  the  loan 

Since  Mr  Clayton  has  made  a  fetish  ol 
multilateral  trade,  permit  me.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  an  interesting  statement  printed  in  For- 
eign Commerce  Weekly,  of  January  19.  1946, 
\*hich.  as  the  committee  knows,  is  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  This 
statement  appears  under  the  -subtitle  of 
"Gold  and  short-term  capital,"  and  the 
article  reads: 

"Shortages  of  many  civilian  commodities 
and  lack  of  shipping  space  made  it  impossible 
for  some  foreign  countries  to  use  all  the  dol- 
lars they  received  during  the  past  year  to 
purchase  merchandi.se  In  this  country.  Al- 
together they  received  an  estimated  $1,991.- 
COO.OOO  more  than  they  used  (see  introduc- 
tory summary) .  although  this  tentative  figure 
may  be  either  raised  or  lowered  as  more  com- 
plete data  for  the  year  become  available." 

Further  on  in   the  article,   it  states: 

"With  the  increase  in  lf45,  foreign  bal- 
ances in  this  country  reached  about  $6,400.- 
000.000.  while  United  States  balances  abroad 
were  about  $290,000,000  at  the  end  of  the 
year." 

Now.  here  is  a  very  Important  statement: 

"Foreign  gold  reserves  at  the  end  of  1945, 
including  both  stocks  held  abroad  and 
amount*  held  under  earmark  In  the  United 
States  or  foreign  account,  may  be  estimated 
at  roughly  $16.CO0.OC0,0OO  " 

There  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  a 
total  of  gold  and  dollar  balances  available 
for  multilateral  trade  among  the  foreign  na- 
tions amounting  to  $22,400,000,000.  and  1  un- 
derstand that,  in  addition  to  this  figure, 
there  is  somewhere  around  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  a  billion  dollars  in  currency  floating 
around  In  these  foreign  countries  or  in  for- 
eign accounts.  These  figures,  Mr  Chairman, 
certainly  do  not  Justify  the  Congress  sad- 
dling an  additional  debt  of  $3.7£0.CO0,OOO  on 
the  American  people. 

REPAYMENT   Or   PRINCIP.^L 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  further  object  to  this 
loan  because  we  see  no  reasonable  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  principal  will  ever  be 
repaid.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  committee 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  when 
Lord  Keynes  first  came  to  the  United  States 
he  did  not  come  to  negotiate  for  a  loan,  he 
came  to  negotiate  for  a  gift.  On  September 
13.  1945.  the  New  York  Times,  under  the  title 
"Keynes"  Statement  of  British  Position," 
printed  the  following: 

"No  doubt  aij  easy  course.  Lord  Keynes 
said,  would  be  for  you  to  offer,  and  for  us 
to  put  our  name  to,  a  substantial  loan  on 
more  or  less  commercial  termsr  without  either 
party  to  the  transaction  troubling  to  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  question  of  the  likeli- 
hood of  our  being  able  to  fulfill  the  obliga- 
tions which  we  were  undertaking. 

"But  not  only  did  he  fear  that  the  decep- 
tion would  probably  have  a  very  short  lif"  but 
it  would  be  extremely  short-sighted  if  the  ab- 
sence of  friction  and  bad  feeling  between  the 
two  countries  is  one  of  the  principal  alms  " 

In  spite  of  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  loan  agreement,  as  the  committee  is 
well  aware,  took  on  the  form  of  a  more  or 
less  commercial  character.  It  embodied, 
moreover,  the  very  deceptions  which  Lord 
Keynes  stated  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
British  negotiators  to  avoid. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  parliamentary 
debates  on  the  loan  agreement  offers  abun- 
dant grounds  for  the  belief  that  there  was  al- 
most a  consensus  of  opinion  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  both  sides 
of  th:  House  of  Lords,  that  the  British  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  able  to  meet  the  term* 


of  the  agreement  which  It  had  signed.  Con- 
sider this  quote.  If  you  please,  from  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Bevln,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  which  must  be  taken  as  au- 
thoritative : 

"It  has  been  said  that,  inevitably,  this  will 
lead  to  another  repudiation.  That  Is  In  the 
hands  of  the  United  States,  and  nobody  else. 
The  United  States  say  that  they  want  freer 
trade,  but  freer  trade  does  not  only  mean  the 
lowering  of  a  tarif  barrier.  It  depends  on 
the  actual  fact  as  to  whether  they  buy  goods. 
The  trouble  of  the  Baldwin  settlement,  as  it 
Is  called,  and  the  trouble  that  would  arise 
under  this  settlement,  will  arise  If  we  are  not 
allcwed  to  work  off  our  debts."  (Parliamen- 
tary Debates.  December  13,  1945.  p.  734.) 

The  committee  is.  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  defaulted  on  the 
First  World  War  loan,  which,  with  interest, 
now  reaches  a  total  of  approximately  $6,- 
500,000,000.  In  connection  with  this  default, 
you  will  observe  that  Mr  Bevln  fixes  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  United  States  and  pro- 
poses to  fix  the  responsltility  upon  the  United 
States  for  the  possible  future  default  on  tht.> 
loan  on  the  same  basis.  In  other  words.  If 
the  committee  is  prepared  to  recommend  to 
Congress  the  passage  cf  the  resolution  now 
before  it.  It  must  be  prepared  to  recommend  a 
clean  sweep  of  all  tariff  barriers  together 
with  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  promoting 
the  purchase  of  British  goods  In  contradis- 
tincticn  with  the  purchases  of  competitive 
American  goods  in  the  American  market.  If 
the  committee  is  not  prepared  to  go  that 
far,  then  Mr  B:vin  can  say,  "Well.  I  v.-arned 
you  we  could  not  pay  if  you  did  not  take  all 
the  goods  we  had  to  offer." 

One  of  the  outstanding  spokesmen  for  the 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Boothby.  goes  even  further  than  Mr.  Bevln. 
He  said:  "I  conscientiously  believe  that  this 
country  Is  not.  and  will  not  be.  In  a  position 
to  discharge  the  obligation  she  Is  being  In- 
vited to  undertake  by  the  Government." 
(Parliamentary  Debate,  December  12.  1945, 
p.  456  ) 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Woolton  said: 

"My  Lords.  I  am  fearful  of  accepting  this 
bond,  and  I  am  fearful  of  it  because  I  admit 
that  I  am  a  flnancial  puritan.  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  school  which  regarded  financial 
probity  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. For  generations  it  has  been  one  of 
the  characteristics  and  the  glories  of  the 
city  of  London.  I  am  very  fearful  of  the 
name  of  my  country  being  placed  on  a  bond 
which  we  may  not  be  able  to  honor.  I  am 
more  fearful  of  that  than  I  am  of  the  con- 
sequences of  refusing  to  sign  such  a  docu- 
ment. I  could  not  sign  a  bend  unless  I  knew 
that  I  could  redeem  the  pledge.  The  Govern- 
ment will  have  signed  this  bond  without 
knowledge  that  they  will  be  able  to  redeem  It. 
The  very  conditions  involved  in  the  trans- 
actions deny  such  knowledge  to  them.  They 
rely  upon  some  nebulous  scarce-currency 
clause  in  article  12."  (Parliamentary  Debate, 
December  17.  1945.  pp.  711-712  ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  allow  me  to  submit  to  the 
committee  this  additional  quotation  from  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords: 

Lord  Altrincham  speaking: 

"I  fear,  therefore,  that  these,  obligations 
may  be  the  cause  of  grave  misunderstanding 
in  the  future,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  understand  this,  which 
is  absolutely  fundamental  to  these  agree- 
ments. They  do  not  understand  that  the 
conditions  attaching  to  our  acceptance  of 
this  line  of  credit — the  only  conditions  on 
which  we  can  pay  for  this  credit  if  we  take 
It  up — involves  a  complete  transformation, 
and.  Indeed,  a  transfiguration  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system,  if  they  are  not  to 
compel  default."  (December  17,  1945,  p. 
735.) 

In  the  face  of  these  excerpts  from  debates 
in  the  British  Parliament,  it  seems  to  us 
unthinkable  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   should   approve  this   agreement.     It 


\1974 


to  u8  that  It  U  conclusively  derecn- 

th«t  «ny  blame  for  the  default  by 

Brit  lab  on  thU  loan  la  going  to  be  placed 

Congress  of  the  United  States,  should 

Ine  to  offer  any  protection  whatever 

1  be  American  standard  of  living  as  we 

undrntand  that  term 

examination  of  editorial  comment  In 
British  press  dlacloaca  tbe  same  point  of 
The  present  loan  agreement  has  In- 
been  compared  with  the  Dawes  plan  and 
Young  plan,   with   the  cuuciuslon    that, 
the  case  of  those  plana,  there  must  In- 
evitably result  a  revision  of  the  terms  of  the 
which  you  are  now  asked  to  ap- 
lu  the  resolution  before  the  committee. 
Allow  me  to  repeat.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
that  there  is  no  Justiflcation  for  the 
to  approve  a  loan  of  t4.4O0.00U.UO0 
Kligland  in  the  face  of  the  British  attitude 
tow4rd  this  project. 
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Chairman,  permit  me  now  to  take  up 
question   of  the  right  of  Great   Britain 
aive    interest   upon   the   loan.     In    this 
permit  me  to  read  to  the  com- 
the  following  statement  made  by  Lord 
i«s  ID  the  House  of  Lc»'ds; 
pay  no  Interest  for  6  years.    After  that 
no  interest  in  any  year  in  which  our 
have   not    been   restored    to   a   level 
maty  Ije  estimated  at  about  80  percent 
an  of  prewar.     I  repeat  that.     We  pay 
li|terest  in  any  year  in  which  our  exports 
not  been  restored  to  a  level  which  may 
e  itimated  at  about  60  percent  In  excess 
they  were  prewar 
Babnbt    In  volume  or  value? 
KcTNcs    Volume.     That  la  very  Im- 
I  should  have  said  so     The  mazi- 
payment  In  any  year  Is  £35.000,000.  and 
does  not  become  payable  until  our  ex- 
Income,  in  terms  of  present  prices,  is 
times    that   amount"      i Parllnmentary 
.  December  18.  1945.  pp.  785  786  » 
let  me  suggest  to  the  conimittec  that 
Is  nothing  in  the  recent  prewar  history 
foreign  trade  which  offers  any  sub- 
basis  for  the  belief  that  the  British 
or    will,    increase    their    exporu    by    60 
it  over   the  prewar   volume.     This  ar- 
■nt  offers  a  terrific  temptation  to  any 
nt,  whether  it  be  Socialist  or  non- 
to  adjtist  the  economic  policy  of 
Brttain  so  that   interest  on   the  debt 
il*ver  have  to  be  paid.     Indeed,  m  the 
)f  the  restrictions  which  have  been  Im- 
by  British   labor  unions  on   the  jwo- 
ity  of  labor,  we  think  It  !«>  as  fair  an 
m  that  British  trade  may  well  fall 
Ita  prewar  averages,  as  there  Is  ground 
belief    that    it    may    exceed    prewar 
l^t  me  illustrate  this  point     After 
of  aoo  to  300  bricks  a  day  had  been 
bricklayers  in  rebuilding  t>«)mbed  Lon- 
Sir    Harry    Selley.    a    man    73    years   of 
George  Hicks.  Parliamentary  Under- 
^^ry   of   Works,    that    he   could    lay   300 
In  leas  than  3  hours.  It  t>eing  his  con- 
that   the   number  of   bricks   a   man 
to  be   able   to  lav   In   a  day   was  800 
rry    proved    his    point    by    laying    300 
In    58    minutaa.      (New    York    World- 
May   18.   1»45  ) 
»e  quou  of  300  to  300  bricks  a  day  can 
as  evidence  of  the  present  standard 
rtlon  by  British  labor,  no  American 
r^«»onably  assume  that  British  exports 
>ed  prewar  levels.     However  this  may 
Chairman,   we  regard   the  waiver  of 
clause  as  one  of  the  outstanding  de- 
tn  the  losn  agreement.     That  Is  to 
of  those  deceptions  which, wUl  prove 
Keynes   feared   provocative  of   mU- 
Ing    between    this    country    and 
Britain. 

It  me  to  say.  Mr    Chairman,  that  we 

this  waiver  of  interest  clause  as  pe- 

Indefensible  because  It  would  be  per- 

aoaslble  for  the  British  to  allocate  raw 


materials  at  s  predetermined  price  In  sub- 
stitution for  dollars  in  payment  of  interest. 
The  government  new  in  power  in  Great  Brlt- 
taln  Is  converting  the  nation,  over  which  It 
rules.  Into  a  socialistic  commonwealth,  and 
It  has  taken  over  properties  of  all  kinds  to 
be  managed  by  the  state.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  no  good  reason  whatso- 
ever why  the  British  could  not  have  offered 
the  products  of  their  mines  of  scarce  metals 
in  substitution  for  dollars  In  the  event  of  a 
scarcity  of  dollars.  Indeed.  It  may  be  seri- 
ously contended,  in  our  opinion,  that  mines 
and  other  Government  monopolies  could  hav* 
been  offered,  or  asked  for,  as  collateral  for  the 
advance  uf  funds  contemplated  in  the  agree- 
ment now  under  cousiderdiion  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

In  this  connection,  permit  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
Lord  Keynes,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Economic 
Section  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  m  August  1938.  m 
speaking  of  loans  secured  by  raw  materials, 
stated: 

"But.  on  the  other  hand,  here  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  substantial  volume  of  foreign 
investment,  where  the  capital  involved  is  ab- 
solutely safe.  And  in  these  days  that  is  a 
primary  consideration.  We  should  be  en- 
abled by  this  technique  to  make  loans  where 
for  other  reasons  we  might  desire  to  make 
them — in  southeastern  Europe,  for  example  — 
on  the  absolute  security  of  conunoditles 
phyalcally  situated  within  this  country  " 

We  think.  Mr  Chairman,  that  Lord  Keynes 
on  this  occasion,  was  on  sound  ground  when 
he  was  advising  hi*  fellow  cnuntrymen  as  to 
a  policy  which  should  be  pursued  in  supply- 
ing funds  to  bankrupt  nations. 

rtNANCINC   BXmaH    SOCULISM 

Mr  Chairman,  we  object  to  the  proposed 
loan  to  Great  Britain  for  still  another  reason. 
We  regard  It  as  a  subsidy  to  enable  the  Social- 
ist regime  now  in  control  In  Great  Britain  to 
remain  In  power  until.  In  accordance  with 
the  British  Constitution.  It  is  necessary  to 
call  a  new  general  election  The  loan  agree- 
ment provides,  as  Lord  Keynes  pointed  out 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  British  sill 
pay  no  interest  upon  the  loan  for  a  period 
of  6  years:  that  is  to  say.  Interest  will  not 
beeln  to  run  on  the  loan  until  after  the  next 
general  election  in  England.  If  this  loan 
should  be  granted,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  would,  in  effect,  be  supporting 
a  Socialist  economy  of  a  Marxian  character 
In  lu  competition  with  our  system  of  free 
enterprise.  We  hold  this  to  be  true  t>ecause 
the  loan  agreement  would  exempt  the  present 
Labor  government  in  England  from  any  ob- 
ligations to  pay  interest  on  the  loan  during 
iU  present  termin  office.  Such  a  policy.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  regard  as  utterly  indefeiisible. 

BBETTPW    WOOOe 

Now.  Mr  Chairman.  let  me  turn  to  another 
phase  of  this  question.    The  preamble  of  the 
resolution,  and.  Indeed,  the  resolution  Itself 
show  that  the  sponsors  of  It  realize  that  this 
loan    Is    tied    to   the    Bretton    Woods   agree- 
ments.   Furthermore.  It  Is  tied  to  the  Bretton 
W^oods    agreoments    because    the    Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  presentln-.;  the  case  for 
this   loan    to   Parliament    made    it    petfectly 
clear  that  Britain's  acceptance  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreements  was  dependent  upon  our 
putting  up  the  money  to  cover  her  commit- 
ments to  those  agreement.'".     In  order  that 
there  may  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  fact.  I 
will  read,  with  the  permission  of  the  Chair, 
what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said : 
Mr.  Dnlton  speaking: 
I   will    turn    now    to   the   Bretton    Woods 
agreements,   our   acceptance   of    which   is    a 
condition    of    the    lean    agreement      And    I 
submit  to  the  House  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  Bretton  Woods   agreements,  subject   to 
one  proviso  which  I  will  make  m  a  moment. 
Is  definitely  to  the  advanUge  of  this  coun- 
try.' 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  skip  briefly  and  go  to 
this  point  of  Mr    Dalton's  remarks: 

"But  the  prc/lso  Is  that  we  have  the 
financial  strength  to  undertake  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Bretton  Woods  agreemenu  and 
thus  to  acquire  the  t)enefits  which  Bretton 
Woods  offers.  In  this  sense,  the  loan  ugree- 
ment  Is.  for  us.  a  condition  of  Bretton 
Woods."  (Parliamentary  Debates  House  of 
Commons.  December  12.  1945   pp  430-431  l 

Now,  Mr  Chairman.  I  ask  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  fully  appreciate  all  the 
implications  of  that  statement.  If  we  make 
it  possible  for  the  British  to  meet  their  com- 
mitments to  Bretton  Woods,  how  can  we  re- 
fuse to  do  likewise  for  every  other  nation  of 
the  world  which  is  hovering  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy,  and  is  one  ol  the  signatories  of 
the  agreement?  To  refuse  these  other  na- 
tions equality  of  treatment  would  be  to 
make  a  mex-kery  of  our  profession  of  fi<ir 
dealing  and  brotherly  love  for  ail  nations 
without  distinction  or  discrimination. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  W.  ROBINSON 

or  t^AH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Monday.  Apnl  8.  1946 

Mr  ROBINSON  of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  am 
including  a  pamphlet  written  by  Ali  o 
Beals  Simmons,  who  Is  one  of  my  home- 
town boys  who  has  won  national  recog- 
nition through  his  work  in  trjing  to  sim- 
plify our  present  tax  forms.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  through  his  eflorts 
the  State  of  Utah  has  revised  its.  income- 
tax  blanks,  and  other  States  are  promis- 
ing to  do  the  same.  I  think  his  .«:ugges- 
tions  should  be  given  very  careful  con- 
sideration by  our  tax  experts  here,  and 
I  hope  Meml)ers  of  Congress,  and  espe- 
cially tho.se  who  have  to  do  with  our  tax- 
ing problems,  will  find  time  to  make  a 
study  of  his  suggestions  v.hich  have  been 
given  wide  publicity: 

Incomi-Tax   Insomnia— a   Humorot's  SATixa 

OM  OtJi  Pusent-Dat  Ikcokk  Taxis 

(By  Almo  Deals  Simmons.  B  S  ) 

This  pamphlet  has  been  written  In  the  hop.? 
that  our  Government  will  equalize  and  sim- 
plify our  present  tax  system;  for  if  anythmc 
under  heaven  should  now  be  easy  to  do.  !•: 
should  be  the  filling  out  of  a  tcx  report. 

I  have  tried  to  put  a  smile  in  this  dry  ta-v 
subject,  but  the  answers  to  the  questions 
•»ked — are  Informative,  and  they  are  all  np- 
plicabie  to  Income  received  in  the  year  1945 — 
plus  the  changes  made  by  Congress  (Novem- 
ber 1945)  for  your  income-tax  returna  for 
1946  (due  March  15.  1S47) 

Question  What  u  thU  that  I  may  deduc'. 
for  "bad  debts"  on  my  Income-tax  report' 
Hell!  I  owe  everybody.  May  I  deduct  lor 
these  debts? 

Answer  You  have  this  deduction  up  sldi- 
down  snd  backward.  The  ones  who  may  de- 
duct for  bad  debts — under  certain  condi- 
tions— are  the  ones  to  whom  you  owe  money. 
Send  for  our  free  song.  Owe  No  One  a  Dlmf 
and  You  Will  Sleep  Peacefully  All  the  Time 

Question.  I  was  married  twice  in  the  past, 
year.    May  I  dedtict  the  two  surtaxes? 

Answer  No.  The  t.ix  couru  have  rulet' 
that  one  may  only  deduct  for  one  spous<- 
during  the  Uxable  year  .end  for  our  new 
song.  My  Father  Does  Not  Drive  a  Tank- 
Ke  Is  One. 
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Question.  While  I  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  I  wrecked  my  beautiful  car.  May  I 
deduct  for  this  damage? 

Answer  No;  wrecks  caused  by  one's  own 
negligence  are  not  deductible  Send  for  our 
free  stirprise  package — and  believe  me  you 
will  certainly  be  surprised.  Note:  We  have 
Just  a  few  of  these  explosive  packages  left. 
Wire  for  yours  today  Remember  they  are 
mailed  only  to  drunken  auto  drivers 

Question.  I  have  five  children,  and  my  hus- 
band Is  In  the  Army.  1  go  cut  to  work  6  days 
a  week,  therefore.  I  must  hire  a  woman  to 
care  for  my  children  May  I  deduct  for  her 
v,a«?e8  on  my  tax     'turn? 

Answer.  No:  wages  paid  to  personal  serv- 
ants are  not  allowed.  We  have  Just  m.illed 
vou  our  new  sone.  Oh.  How  Happy  I  Will  Be 
When  My  Pistol  Packin'  Papa  Comes  Back 
Home  to  Me. 

Question  I  am  a  farmer.  This  year  I 
bought  a  beautiful  heifer  for  $140.  Three 
months  later  she  died.  May  I  show  this  loss 
on  my  tax  return? 

Answer  Yes;  if  a  farmer  buys  cattle  (or 
work  animals)  and  they  died,  he  may  deduct. 
Howfver.  animals  that  ycu  raised  on  your 
farm,  you  cannot  deduct  value  when  they 
die.  Note:  A  tax  consultant  asked  a  farmer, 
"Do  you  own  any  stock  Ir  a  holding  com- 
pany"? The  farmer  answered.  -Well  I  own 
some  cows.  If  that's     hat  you  mean." 

Question.  I  was  really  In  the  dough  this 
past  year,  and  I  bought  my  old  lady  a  fur 
coat.  Th  luxury  tax  alone  was  80  bucks. 
May  I  deduct  this  tax? 

Answer.  No:  luxury,  stamp,  ercise.  nor 
amusement  taxes  ar^-  now  not  deductible  on 
the  Federal  tax  report  But  why  buy  fur 
coats?  Remember  a  bill  In  a  bond  Is  worth 
more  than  a  bill  In  a  billfold. 

Question.  During  the  past  year  I  have 
worked  for  the  different  companies  at  Kala- 
mazoo. Kankakee.  Walla  Walla.  Coulee.  Pasco. 
Dallas.  Las  Vetas.  and  Provo,  Utah.  May  I 
deduct  for  traveling  expenses' 

Answer.  (A  loud)  no;  the  tax  laws  are  very 
specific,  regarding  the  above.  Going  to  and 
frr"-.  work,  or  looking  for  work  expenses  are 
not  allowed:  but  what  in  the  world  is  the 
matter  with  you?  Were  one  of  your  an- 
cestors a  kancaroo?  Senf-  for  our  new  song. 
V/hv  Oh  Why.  Do  You  Continue  To  Roam. 
When  You  Could  Make  Beau' If ul  Provo  Your 
Permanent   Home. 

Question.  I  vas  robbed  of  $180  60  last  July  4 
In  Las  Ve^aa.  Nev.    May  I  deduct  for  this? 

Answer  Ye-s  Losses  by  theft  are  deduct- 
ible (What  puzzles  me  Is  how  anyone  could 
In  that  "llvctown"  of  Las  Vegas  know  to  a 
penny  Just  how  much  money  he  had.  and 
especially  on  the  Fourth  of  July.)  Sh-h.  I 
wts  in  Las  Ve^as  on  July  4.  but  please  don  t 
ask  me  questions  about  anything  except 
t^xes. 

Question.  A  group  of  we  hl^h-school  girls 
were  Just  a  wondering,  do  "those  women- 
need  to  fhow  their  ''wages"? 

(Signed)  A  Group  or  GiccUNC  Girls. 
Answer.  Yes.  The  tax  law  states:  "GrofS 
Income  includes  gains,  profits,  and  Income 
derived  from  salaries,  wages,  or  compensa- 
tion for  personal  services,  also  from  rent. 
Interest,  dividends,  securities,  business,  or 
gains  or  profits  derived  from  any  source 
whatever.  (But  send  for  our  bock.  Promis- 
cuity. Guaranteed  to  knock  the  giggles  out 
Qf  anyone  )  After  reading  this  you  will  not 
even  smile  ab'JUt  such  thlnjrs  ever  again. 
Send  proof  that  ycu  ire  16  .ears  of  age— no; 
on  second  thought.  Just  prove  that  you  are  In 
Junior  high  school,  and  the  above  book  will 
be  mailed,  postage  paid,  and  .^ent  in  a  plain 
wrapper  vkhen  we  have  them  available 

Question.  I  receive  rents  from  a  house. 
Should  I  sell  this  property,  must  I  charge  off 
for  depreciation  allowable  when  in  prior 
years  I  did  not  receive  any  tax  benefits  for 
allowable  depreciation? 

Answer.  Yes.  Under  our  present  tax  laws, 
ons  must  deduct  for  allowable  depreciation. 


(To  me  this  law  seems  most  unjust.)  Send 
for  our  thesis.  101  Things  That  Are  at  Pres- 
ent Unjust  With  Our  Tax  Laws. 

Question.  The  widow  Prudence  PrlssUla 
Peterson  fell  and  broke  her  leg  I  gave  her 
$15.    May  I  deduct  this  as  a  donation? 

Answer.  No.  Donations  cannot  be  deduct- 
ed when  given  to  specific  individuals.  Tliey 
must  be  given  to  organizations,  charitable, 
religious,  or  educational.  Note:  When  list- 
ing your  donations  on  your  tax  return  be  sure 
and  list  Just  the  amounts  you  actually  gave, 
not  what  your  heart  says  you  should  have 
given. 

Question.  I  have  lived  In  my  present  home 
for  over  15  years.  I  paid  $4,000  for  same,  and 
I  Just  sold  It  for  $6,000.  Do  I  need  show  the 
above  profit  on  my  tax  return? 

Answer.  Yes— 50  percent  long-time  capi- 
tal pain.  However,  had  ycu  sold  your  home 
for  a  loss  under  our  present  tax  laws,  you 
could  not  deduct  for  same.  Wire  for  this 
one:  102  Things  That  Are  Unjust  in  Cur 
Present  Tax  Laws. 

Question.  I  inherited  a  house.  Must  I 
show  this  on  my  tax  report? 

Answer.  No.  You  must,  however,  show  the 
Income  derived  after  you  Inherited  the  prop- 
erty Send  for  song:  To  Rent  Just  One  Room 
In  Your  Home    Makes  It  Become  a  House. 

Question.  What  Is  your  opinion  of  Income 
taxes  for  Government   revenue? 

Answer.  In   my   humble   opinion,  there   Is 
no  tax  that  Is  mere  just  than  an  Income  tax,- 
provlding  it  is  administered  absolutely  fair 
and  equal  to  all  citizens. 

Question.  A  group  of  we  school  teachers, 
clerks,  and  office  workers  were  discussing  our 
present  tax  laws.  As  you  know,  all  wage 
earners  of  the  above  class  must  dress  well 
In  meeting  the  public.  Yet.  we  are  not  al- 
lowed anything  for  expenses  in  earning  our 
income,  but  all  other  workers  are  allowed 
deductions  for  tools,  uniforms,  and  special 
work  clothes.  We  all  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  is  unfair.    What  do  you  believe? 

Answer.  I  believe  that  all  wage  earners 
should  be  treated  exactly  the  same.  Under 
the  present  laws,  one  mechanic  may  deduct, 
say,  $120  for  tools,  another  will  only  deduct 
$10:  and  yet  the  latter  may  earn  twice  as 
much  as  the  former.  But  this,  above  all 
else:  The  amount  allowed  as  a  tax  deduc- 
tion should  be  the  same  rate  for  all  wage 
earners.  (As  a  suggestion,  5  percent  of  gross 
wages.  See  the  simplified  tax  form  at  the 
end  of  this  "stuff".) 

Question.  I  was  reading  last  night  a  story 
about  France,  in  the  days  of  that  gay  old 
bird.  Louis  XIV.  And.  by  the  way.  Louie 
had  a  tax  collector  that  was  a  whlz  (he  pulled 
Louie  out  of  the  "red".)  His  name  was  Jean 
Baptlste  Colbert.  Back  In  the  seventeenth 
century.  Colbert  said:  "The  art  of  taxation 
consists  in  so  plucking  the  goose  as  to  obtain 
the  largest  amount  of  feathers  with  the  least 
amount  of  hissing  "  I  believe  our  present 
toxmaksrs  are  using  Colbert's  formula. 
What  do  you  think? 

Ansv.er  Anyone  In  the  United  States  today 
that  listens  may  easily  hear  the  above- 
mentioned  hissing.  In  ^act.  I  feel  as  though 
this  hissing  might  turn  in  a  honk,  unless 
something  is  Immediately  uone  to  equalize 
and  simplify  our  present  tax  forms,  rates, 
and  deductions.  Note:  Income  taxpayers 
could  be  counted  in  the  thousands  prior  to 
1940.  In  1940  they  amounted  to  4.000,000. 
but  In  1944  the  income  taxpayers  amounted 
to  approximately  50.000,000.  (Collectively, 
they  could  honk  ) 

Question.  I  lost  $400  In  a  poker  game.  Is 
this  loss  deductible? 

Answer.  No.  The  tax  code  states  that  gam- 
bling losses  are  offset  by  winnings.  The  lat- 
est song  hit  goes:  A  Gambler's  Wife  Gambled 
by  Marriage  and  Lost. 

Question.  I  pay  my  16-year-old  son  $10  per 
mc  nth  to  help  me  with  my  work.  May  I  de- 
duct his  wages? 


Answer.  No.  One  cannot  deduct  wages 
paid  to  a  dependent.  Please  write  and  notify 
me  what  kind  of  business  you  have,  that  you 
can  get  a  16-year-old  boy  nowadays  to  work 
for  $10  a  month.  It  must  be  very  pleasant 
work,  or  you  certainly  have  a  dutiful  son. 

Question.  I  am  what  is  known  as  the 
cream  of  society  Naturally  I  must  have  my 
maid,  housekeeper,  and  butler.  Are  their 
wages  deductible? 

Answer  No.  We  have  Just  mailed  you  our 
new  song:  People  Who  Believe  They  Are  the 
Cream  of  Society  Are  Truthfully  Nothing 
More  Than  Sour  Buttermilk. 

Question.  Could  it  possiblv  be  true  that 
there  are  some  States  in  America  th'^t  pay  a 
less  tax  rate  to  our  Federal  Government  than 
t:ie  citizens  living  in  other  States  of  our 
Union? 

Answer.  Yes.  There  are  nine  States  that 
have  community-property  laws.  In  these 
States  the  husband  may  ent-^r  one-half  of 
his  wages  and  income  on  his  tax  return,  and 
his  wife  shows  the  other  half  This  does, 
and  can.  greatly  reduce  their  surtaxes  (Wire 
fc-  this  one:  103  Things  That  Are  Wrong, 
Unjust,  and  Unfair  With  Our  Present  Tax 
Laws  1  If  you  have  high  blood  pressure,  do 
not  wire,  for  the  facts  in  this  book  will  make 
your  blood  boil. 

Question.  I  am  a  banker,  and  we  made  a 
loan  to  a  poor,  sick  widow.  The  fact  that 
she  was  poor,  we  charged  off  the  note.  May 
this  be  deducted? 

Answer.  Yes.  But  when  you  collect  It 
later — and  you  will — you  must  show  the 
amount  collected  as  Income.  Your  state- 
ment, the  fact  that  she  was  poor  we  charged 
off  the  note,  makes  me  smile.  I  know,  and 
you  also  know,  that  a  banker  does  not  charge 
off  notes,  as  a  rule,  because  one  Is  a  sick 
widow.  Why  did  you  not  say:  "The  fact  that 
we  could  not.  under  any  circumstances,  col- 
lect the  note,  we  charged  it  off."  Should  a 
banker  ever  read  this  and  smile;  well,  bless 
ycur  heart,  the  cap  does  not  fit.  But  should 
a  banker  read  this  and  scoul  and  frown,  well, 
send  for  our  old  Joke  book:  If  the  cap  fits, 
wear  it!  (and  listen — shh  its  free) . 

Question.  I  am  only  17  years  old.  but.  gosh, 
I  made  over  $600  digging  "spuds"  in  Idaho  in 
1945.  The  man  told  me  that  when  I  made 
that  much  I  have  to  pay  income  taxes.  Is 
that  true?  And  if  fo.  to  whom  do  I  pay. 
the  postmaster,  the  mayor,  or  the  President 
of  the  United  States? 

Answer.  Yes.  Ycu  not  only  must  file  a 
tax  report,  but  you  also  must  pay  a  tax. 
You  pay  those  taxes  to  the  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  in  the  State  in  which  you 
live.  We  have  Just  mailed  to  you  cur 
pamphlet:  "Taxes  should  be  so  simple  to 
compute,  that  a  young  Idaho  poUto  digger 
could  fill  out  the  tax  forms.  For,  remember, 
he  must  now.  1915.  pay  a  tax." 

Question.  I  am  a  father  of  two  children 
by  former  marriage.  The  court  ruled  that 
I  was  to  pay  for  their  support.  I  consulted 
a  lawyer  to  find  out  if  I  could  deduct  these 
payments  from  my  taxes.  The  lawyer  read 
and  reread  a  long,  legal,  academic,  ambig- 
uous, ingenucus  bunch  of  words  that  went 
something  like  this:  "Whereas  (see  par  9 
revised  19441  courts  have  rules  (see  Smith 
V.  Jones)  (sec.  B.  152)  has  decreed  by  court 
order  (see  Dlngledine  r.  Zperzteh.  sec.  1928 
Revised)  that  when  the  father  pays  for  the 
chief  support  of  the  above  issue,  or  offspring; 
the  fore  said  spouse  may  claim  under  certain 
conditions.  (See  Offenheimmer  r.  Pazin- 
sky)  as  a  deduction,  the  dependency,  of 
Issue  by  former  marriage.  Rev.  10-66  and  81) 
etc."  Now  after  we  plowed  through  that 
hazy  maze  of  words,  the  lawyer  said:  "Yes. 
one  may  claim  children  as  dependents  when 
the  courts  ruled  that  the  father  furnished 
their  chief  support.  (The  wife  need  not 
show  amoimts  received  for  child's  support  on 
her  tax  report,  nor  may  she  claim  them  as 
dependents;  however,  she  must  show  any 
alimony  received.)     But  what  I  want  to  know 
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low  would  a  lawyer  that  writes 
tax  laws  express  this  simple  sentence? 
plainly,  say  what  ycu  mean,  mean  what 
Miy   and  do  not  use  big  words. 

<A8  remembered  from  a  university 
nutny  years  ago.  this  is  the  way  they 
write   the  above  sentence:)     "In  pro- 
atiiiR  your  sentimenUl  sentimentalities. 
of  ponderr.us  ponderosity,  tximbastlc 
pompous  prolixity:  and  sedulously  avoid 
polysyllable    prorundity."     (Note:    There 
houtands  of  lawyers  in   America   today 
now    refuse   to   calculate    and    fill    out 
-tax   reports.     They   will   freely  admit 
do  not  have  time  to  keep  up  with   the 
hanging  forms,  rates,  and  re  s.) 

ion    I  see  that  the  Membti  jn- 

axe  going  to  vote  a  ta.500-per-year  sal- 
\Dcn99a  to  themselves.     I  Ormly  believe 
should  be  granted  this  increase.     What 
lu  think? 
Aliswer    I    agree    with    you.     With    living 
itions  as   they  are   today.   Congressmen 
t-ed  and  deserve  this  increase.     ( But  who 
t?)     However,    when    the    Members   of 
state.    This   increase   need   not   be 
on  an  income  tax— just  as  an  expense 
t."    well,    then    I    say.    this    is    moat 
unjust.     unequitable,    unbelievable, 
untjearable.     We   have   Just   prepared   a 
special,  scholarly,  academic,  sttir -collar, 
long-haired  thesis,  for  Congraaamen  only. 
"There    Is    Absolutely    No    Question 
Members  of  Congress  Needing  an  In- 
In    Salary"     Explain    In    detaU    why 
Increase  is  rtannlin.   but.   moreover.  It 
tells  ahy  Congiwnii  11  should  also  place 
ctal  of  all  wages  received  on  their  tax 
ts  the  same  as  all  other  wage  earners  In 
lea.     This     thesis     is     not     "milk     for 
and  It  ends  with  these  nonllterary 
This  law  stinks  ■     (Note;   The  fact 
ve  Klven  you  all  the  "high  points"  there 
now   be   no   need   tor   you   Congressmen 
ring  us  by  sending  for  a  copy  )     Since 
as  written  Congress  tried  to  vote  them- 
tlO.OOO-per-year    increase    in    salary, 
c^mmenu.  please.     (These  are  the  times 
tax    men's    hearts,    souls,    minds,    and 
:s  ) 
ion.      I    am    a    skilled    bachelor    me- 
c      And.  gee  I     1  was  earning  a  pile  of 
■  or  at  least  I  thought  I  was     But  that 
lefore  the  end  of  the  year  rolled  around, 
paid  my   Income   taxes.     Then   I   felt 
^Ing  like  a  baby  due  to  the  fact  I  had 
ved  any  more  money  than  I  did  back 
in  1939     Although  ray  wages  have 
well,  so  has  everything  else.     The 
ment  certainly  does  lay  It  on  we  bach- 
Therefore.  I  am  going  to  high  tail  it 
to  Wichita,  what  do  you  think' 

r    We  have  Just  mailed   you  a  very 
liltlful.   and   pathetic   tale   titled:    "This 
Jennie  Josephine  Jones  "     This  tells 
struggles  to  raise  sU  children  on  the 
ion*  allowed   toda/  for  Ux   purpoaes. 
Ichita  Mechanic     Do  you  know  that  a 
living    in    the    United    Sutes    today. 
Ihat  earns  a  net  wage  of  only  MOO  and 
yea   loo  dependenu.   muat   not  only 
tax  return,  but  addition  will  owe  a  tax. 
maUed  you  our  song;  "If  One  is  to 
Ithout  Want  or  Fear.  You  Cannot  Start 
at  tfiOO  per  Year'  ) 
194«.  one  may  deduct  »600  for  each 
«t  on  thto  surtax  and  normal  tax  » 
. — for  income  tax  re  per  u  for  the  year 
oogTMa  haa  (November  1945)  changed 
d^CBdancy  law  to  allow  »500  for  each  de- 
'  on  the  normal  tax.     (This  does  not 
for  1945  rt-ports  ) 
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Question.  Just  between  a  taxpayer  and 
a  tax  consultant,  what  do  the«e  letters  stand 
for  "PPBWHDKUWTLCNADEOWD  •? 

Answer  Previously  poor  bookkeepers  who 
have  dUigently  kept  up  with  tax  laws  can  now 
afford  dessert  even  on  week  days. 

Question.  Why  does  the  State  of  Utah  need 
all  the  taxes  that  have  ever  been  conceived 
in  the  brain  of  man' 

Why  does  not  the  State  of  Utah  allow  de- 
ductions for  sick  benefits?  OasoUne  taxes? 
Alimony?  Expenses  for  entertainment  of  em- 
ployees?   A  carry-over  for  busl-ess  loaaes? 

Why  does  the  State  of  Utah  only  allow 
•300  for  a  dependent? 

Why  dont  the  Governors  of  States  that 
have  both  income,  and  sales  taxes  wire — or 
write— the  Governors  that  have  neither,  and 
ask  them  how  they  operate?  (Their  replies 
would  give  them  all  the  answers  > 

W'hy  don't  all  States  that  have  Income- 
tax  laws  get  out  of  this  field  now  our  Federal 
Government  Is  so  far  In  the  red?  ( And  in  re- 
turn the  States  could  ask  the  Government 
to  get  out  of  the  gasoline  tax.  gift,  and  in- 
heritance field.)  This  would  greatly  elimi- 
nate the  duplication  and  pyramiding  of 
taxes. 

Why  does  not  our  Federal  Government 
allow  deductions  for  excise  taxes  for  the  year 
1945? 

Why  does  not  our  Federal  Government 
specify  Just  what  taxes  are  deductable  on 
Form  1040?  (Rather  than  leave  all  the  tax 
lines  blank?) 

Why  does  not  our  Federal  Government  give 
In  dollars  the  amount  deductable  for  depre- 
ciation on  a  farmer's  fruit  trees? 

Why  does  not  our  Federal  Government  al- 
low deductions  for  damages  done  to  a  home 
by  termites? 

Why  do  they  print  income-tax  forms  up- 
side down  and  backward? 
Answer.  Dbmfino 

Question.    I  have  Just  read  that  the  United 
States  taxpayers  are  now  In   the  red  $300  - 
000.000.000.     Truthfully.  If  sUver  dollars  were 
laid  flat  (one  upon  another)   how  far  would 
thia  tremendous  stack  of  silver  dollars  reach? 
Answer.  If  silver  dollars  could   be  placed 
flat,  one  upon  another.  In  order  to  pay  the 
principal  alone  on  this  debt,  they  would  ex- 
tend from  the  earth  to  the  moon  (approxi- 
mately   240.003    miles),    then    twice    arotind 
the  moon  (14.000  miles),  then  back  again  to 
the  earth,  and  then  circle  this  world,  at  the 
Equator,  tour  times     Oh.  you  Congressmen  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  plus  all  our 
tax  ofBcials.  can't  you  plainly  see  that  if  we 
are  to  repay  this  herculean  Indebtedness,  you 
simply  must  lay  this  now  heavy  tax  collec- 
tion equally,  fairly,  and  Justly  upon  all  the 
shoulders  of  our  present  50.000.000  taxpayers? 
(Note;  It  takes  13  dollars  laid  flat  to  equal  1 
dollar  stood  on  edge.     Therefore.  If  you  de- 
sire to  get  a  mental  picture  of  the  above  path 
of  silver   dollars   laid   flat,   times   the   above 
pile  of  silver  by   13.     To  anyone  that  rends 
this,  close  your  eyes  and  vUuallze  a  path  of 
United  States  sliver  dollars  that  would  ex- 
tend to  the  moon  26  times,  then  circle  the 
moon    26    times,    and    there    would    be    yet 
enough  dollars  to  circle  our  dear  earth   16 
times— that    is    what    300.000.000.000    silver 
dollars  wotUd  do.  if  they  were  laid  edgewise 
Are  you  dlTzy?     So  am  I      Do  you  desire 
to  get  more  light-headed?    Lets.    Note:  The 
interest  per  year  on  the  above  Indebtedness  Is 
•8.000.000.000.     A  silver  dollar  U  I4    Inches 
wide.      Therefore.    8.000.000.000     times     lU 
Inches  equals  9.000.000.000  Inches,  and  9  000  - 
DOO.OOO  inches  equals  142.334  miles      There- 
fore,  the  yearly  interest  on   »300.000,000  000 
would  lay  a  sUver  path  around  the  world  5>j 
times.     Lets  hurriedly  get    back    to    some 
"chicken  feed  '    Note:  Just  a  few  years  back 
President  McKinley  shocked  America  by  aslt- 
ing  the  Morgans  for  ■  WO. COO  000  loan  to  fl- 
nance  the  Spanish -American  War     The  Mor- 
gans said.   "No,   we  will   not   loan  you   that 
much  In  one  loan— but  we  will  loan  the  Oov- 
trnmem  $10,000,000  at  iaq  different  times. 


But  »300.000.000  000  is  15.000  times  the  ab-Dve- 
mentloned  930.000.000 

Let's  get  back  to  earth.  Note:  One  may 
buy  a  925  Victory  bond  for  918  75 

Note  2:  Our  Federal  Government  collected 
945.000  000.000  in  Uxes  during  the  fiscal  year 
1944.  Therefore,  the  above  Indebtedness  can 
be  and  will  be  paid. 

Question.  You  mentioned  that  the  ana^ers 
given  In  this  tax  insomnia  all  apply  to  in- 
come received  In  1945.  What  changes  did 
Congress  make  (November  1945)  for  the  vear 
1946? 

Answer  For  the  year  1946  the  taxpayer  Is 
allowed  $500  deduction  against  the  noimal 
tax  for  each  dependent.  (Remember,  this 
docs  not  apply  for  1945  )  Another  cht.nge 
Congress  made  for  1946  was  the  reduction  cf 
3  percent  on  each  surUx  bracket,  and  after 
computing  the  total  tax  obligation,  the  tax- 
payer Is  allowed  to  knock  off  5  percent.  En- 
listed  men  will  be  forgiven  Federal  Income 
taxes  on  their  service  pay.  and  officers  will 
be  given  an  additional  3  years  to  pay  their 
back  taxes.  Yes.  for  the  flrst  time  in  many 
years  Federal  taxes  have  been  reduced,  rather 
than  greatly  increased.  (This  is  for  1946  and 
not  1945.) 

Question.  What  does  flduclarv  mean? 

Answer    That  Is  income  received  from  nn 
estate  or  trust.     Just  remember  this  ditty 
•Oh.  how  happy  is  my  Aunt  Marv.     She  re- 
ceives Income  from  a  fl-du-ciaryV' 

•Question.  What  is  the  deflnitlon  of   the 
word    "tax'? 

Answer.  Tax  is  from  the  Latin  "taxare"— 

^/ff.?*." '^  ,^°"*=**  Sharply  A  United  States 
defln  tlon  for  1945— should  be  added  these 
additional  words— "To  touch  sharply  deenlv 
heavily,  and  often."  Note;  The  New  Testa- 
ment   linked    tax    collectors    with    sinners 

tt''^,'L*'T*^^'^  ^^  y'«"  later-in  the 
United  States— It  is  not  the  collector  that 
should  be  linked  with  slnners-shh  The 
revenue  department  collected  over  a  billion 
from  taxpayers  (1945,.  Yes.  this  was  just 
f^K  ♦."  •^"lo"  "     (From  the  Chinese:    "It 

,  W  ^  "^*''  °"*  *'"""  «^«ndle  than  to 
curse  the  darkness  ") 

Question  Our  tax  courts  are  crowded  to- 
o^nJ^  ''V«*"°'^  regarding  the  forming 
Of  partnerships  between  husband  and  uife 
And  no  Judge  has  as  yet  (November  1945) 
been  able  to  clarify  or  give  any  predictable 
decision    regarding    the    above.      How    could 

nr^.i'f"'!'  "^  ''^'''-  «"^  «^  the  ^me 
IrTv  0  °7  taxpayers  in  noncommunlty  prop- 
erty sutes  to  pay  exactly  the  same  rat/of 
surtax^   as     those     in     community-pr^J^rty 

r.t^V^l  ^^^'"'*  ^^^  '"^^"*  "'  e^^ry  man 
can  be  found  some  woman  who  has  con- 
tributed to  the  making  of  all  income  There- 
fore, our  tax  courts  could  be  cleared-und 
the  same  rate  of  taxes  would  be  paid  by  all 
taxpayer»-U  Congre«  would  adS  thls^ne 
sentence  to  our  present  tax  laws:  "For  In- 
com--tax  purposes  a  husband  mav  report 
one-half  of  income  and  the  wife  may  report 

l^,^^  ^'  ^t"'  '^^  «^ta^nJy  needed  a 
smile  after  that  one.)  Have  you  heard  of 
the  man  who  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same 
time'  Our  song  goes  like  this:  "He  laughed 
when  he  learned  how  much  he  wa-.  golne  ^o 
earn  per  day.  Then  cried  when  he  .noticed 
how  small  was  his  take-home  pay." 

Q-iestion.  Who  do  you  accountants  con- 
sider the  greatest  mathematician  in  the  world 
today' 

Answer  The  man  (or  men)  that  calcu- 
lated the  Interest  tables  on  war  and  victory- 
bonds  For  note  how  small  the  interest  the 
flrst  4  years,  then  note  how  this  Interest 
ncceleratee  the  next  3  and  the  la.'t  3  years 
is  where  one  Is  given  the  extra  dollar  for 
ej»ry  three.  Yes.  all  accountants  through- 
out  America  doff  their  hau  and  salute  -.he 
one  who  with  an  interest  Uble  can  truthfully 
make  a  fool  out  of  anyone  that  cashes  In  a 
bond  without  flrst  missing  at  least  three 
meals  in  a  row  Our  latest  son?  goes  "Oh' 
Im  a  wild,  wise  Ute  from  Utah!    And  1  live 
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in  Old  Kanosh.  and  111  not  sell  my  bonds 
till  I  start  to  starve,  b'gosh.'' 

But  why  go  on  with  any  more  of  this 
"stuff"?  In  conclusion  let  me  say  the  answers 
In  this  "insomnia  tax  story"  only  apply  to 
Federal  tax  regulations,  not  to  States.  For 
example:  The  State  of  Utah  does  not  allow^ 
deduction  for  sick  benefits,  alimony,  enter-' 
talnment  of  employees,  and  so  forth.  Federal 
does.  Utah  does  allow  for  social  security,  auto 
stamp  and  amusement  taxes,  and  so  forth; 
Federal  does  not.  Utah  only  allows  $300.00 
per  year  for  dependents,  Federal  allows  $500  00 
on  the  surtax,  Utah  does  not  allow  for  gaso- 
line taxes,  other  States  permit  this.  Why 
Utah  dees  not  Is  a  mystery  to  many  taxpayers. 
But  again  why  go  on,  for  when  one  gets  to 
State  tax  regulations,  they  find  the  same 
unjust  and  unpredictable  regulations,  as 
those  now  found  In  our  Federal  taxes. 

Also,  before  ending  this.  I  would  like  to 
say:  Historians  will  certainly  place  the  name. 
Henry  G.  Morgenthau  on  the  credit  side  of 
the  world's  ledger,  for  the  records  will  prove 
he  collected  the  finances  to  enable  us  to 
fight — and  win — a  global  war!  In  fact,  he 
collected  more  money  than  all  the  previous 
secretaries  of-  recorded  history  Therefore, 
as  Walter  Wlnchell  would  say:  "Orchids  to 
'Hank'  Morgenthau."  (But  I  say  a  "Bronx 
cheer"  to  his  lawyer,  that  worded  the  tax 
regulations  and  forms  to  purposely  confuse 
the  taxpayers!) 

Question.  Seriously,  what  changes  do  you 
believe  should  be  made  in  our  present  tax 
laws?  (Not  listed  In  the  order  of  Im- 
portance.) 

Answer.  First:  All  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  should  be  entitled 
to  have  plenty  to  eat,  warm  clothes,  a  decent 
place  In  which  to  live  without  fear  of  want. 
And  also,  they  should  be  allowed  to  save 
10  percent  of  their  Income,  no  matter  how 
much,  nor  how  little.  Everyone,  naturally, 
should  be  treated  absolutely  equitable! 
Therefore,  Immediately  grant  to  the  citizens 
of  all  States  of  the  Union,  the  same  tax  rates 
as  those  now  allowed  In  community  prop- 
erty States. 

Second,  Let  all  wage  earners  deduct  the 
same  rate  for  wear  and  tear  on  all  tools, 
clothes  and  uniforms.  For  example  5  percent 
of  their  gross  wages.  (Up  to  $5,000  00  a  year 
salary.) 

Third.  If  one  is  to  live  without  fear  or 
want  let  the  taxpayer  deduct  for  all  sick- 
ness, hospitals,  doctors,  and  medicines,  plus 
funeral  expenses  ior  any  member  of  their 
family  when  there  Is  no  Insurance  received. 
Fourth.  You  know,  yes,  everyone  knows, 
that  one  cannot  live  without  fear,  on  $500 
per  year.  Therefore,  the  tax^laws  should  be, 
yes.  must  be  changed,  allowing  a  single  per- 
son at  least  $1  000  before  taxes  start.  Mar- 
ried couples.  $1,500  and  at  least  $500  for  each 
dependent.  (Abolls'i  the  present  3  percent 
normal  tax.  or  allow  $500  for  dependents  as 
a  deduction  for  the  normal  tax  as  well  as 
the  surtax.) 

(Note. — Congress  changed  this  for  1946. 
Allowing  $500  for  dependents  for  normal  tax. 
Does  not  apply  for  1945.) 

Fifth.  Allow  a  widov.  (or  widower  extra 
consideration  If  they  maintain  a  home  for 
their  children,  and  grandchildren  who  come 
for  a  visit  )  (As  a  suggestion— $200  a 
year.)  Based  upon  the  previous  head-of- 
famlly  law. 

Sixth.  Allow  citizens  credit  on  taxes  for 
purchase  of  Victory  bonds.  Say  10  percent 
of  net  Income  as  a  savings  account  for  the 
uncertain  future.  A  special  Lil)erty  bond 
could  be  Issued,  not  negotiable  for  5  years. 
Seventh.  The  normal  tax.  Plus  the  sur- 
tax rates  should  he — and  could  be  In  one  tax 
table.  (And  why  not  now  call  it  a  liberty 
tax?) 

Eighth.  If  .anything  In  America  today. 
EhaiJd  be  made  easy  to  do  it  must  be  the 


calculating     of     Income     taxes.    Therefore, 
simplify  the  income-tax  forms. 

Ninth.  Change  tax  lav  to  read:  "Depreci- 
ation allowed"  and  omit  the  unjust  words 
"Depreciation  allowable." 

Tenth.  Change  the  present  tax  law  to 
read:  "Anyone  who  does  not  rent  more  taan 
two  rooms  in  his  own  home  need  not  com- 
pute the  small  net  profit  if  any."  The  same 
change  should  be  made  for  those  who  do  not 
board  more  than  four  In  their  own  home — 
or  at  least  simplify  the  present  complicated 
cost-accounting  form. 

Eleventh.  Change  the  law  to  read:  "It  is 
not  necessary  to  show  the  capital  gain  on 
the  sale  of  one's  home.  (When  it  has  been 
occupied  by  the  taxpayer  for  5  or  more 
years.)" 

Twelfth.  When  writing  to  a  taxpayer  for 
the  future  payment  on  his  estimated  tax, 
omit  the  words:  "We  demand  payment," 

Thirteenth.  All  Government  officials  should 
memorize  thorough  this  old  but  very  true 
saying:  "The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to 
destroy." 

Fourteenth.  Have  a  standard  rate  of  de- 
preciation on  the  farmer's  fruit  trees,  ::arm 
equipment,  and  farm  buildings,  autos,  and 
trucks. 

Fifteenth.  Clarify  our  tax  code  regarding: 
Partnerships  between  husband  and  wife.  (In 
fact,  clarify  all  tax  regulations.) 

Sixteenth.  Have  a  standard  rate  of  de- 
preciation for  all  rented  properly — luriber, 
brick,  or  stucco. 

Seventeenth.  Reduce  the  high  tax  rale  on 
capital  gains,  (As  a  suggestion:  Short- time 
gains  to  75  percent.  Long-time  gains  to 
33 '3  percent.  The  present  high  rates  are 
preventing  the  normal  sales  of  projwrty. 
Also,  there  would  be  more  taxes  collected, 
and  far  less  tax  evasion  if  this  were  done.) 
Eighteenth.  Extend  the  time  limit  to  those 
who  must  pay  estimated  taxes  for  the  fourth 
payment,  from  January  15  to  February  15. 

Nineteenth.  Reduce  in  number  our  present 
Federal  hidden  taxes.  (All  States  should  do 
the  same.) 

Twentieth.  Leave  a  space  on  Form  10<tO  for 
credit  on  taxes.  (Carried  forward  from  the 
previous  year  ) 

Twenty-first.  As  a  special  deduction  to  our 
present  law  for  the  blind.  $500.  For  the 
loss  of  a  limb.  $400  a  year. 

Twenty-second.  Exempt  from  ircome 
taxes — amounts  received  as  Interest  on  series 
E  war  bonds, 

Twentv- third.  Print  tax  forms  on  one 
sheet  A  suggested  form  can  be  fou.id  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  "tpx  Insoranla," 
Everyone  knows  the  calculating  of  income 
taxes  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  adding 
and  subtracting.  I  sincerely  hope  our  Gov- 
ernment and  States  will  at  least  use  this 
simple  tax  form  as  a  guide.  Truthfully  and 
slncer'';y,  behind  this  simple  tax  form  has 
gone  years  of  thought  and  study. 

Twenty -fourth,  (The  last,  yet  thu  one 
change  that  should  certainly  be  the  first,) 
Those  tax  consultants,  who  have  calculated 
IncDnie  taxes  for  the  past  5  years  have  no- 
ticed this;  Oh.  how  free,  liberal,  and  lavish 
have  been  all  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  In  donating  to  all  worth-while  or- 
ganizations— Red  Cross,  polio,  churches. 
Salvation  Army,  war  funds.  Boys'  Town, 
hospitals  for  crippled  children,  etc.  This 
was  all  prior  to  the  end  of  1944.  and  over 
9  months  of  1945.  And  then,  millions  upon 
millions  of  wag^  earners — plus  the  millions 
who  used  the  Standard  deduction  --able — 
discovered  there  is  no  line  for  donations 
to  charity;  neither  upon  a  wage-s.lp  re- 
turn nor  upon  Form  1040  using  a  stand- 
ard table  of  deduction.  The  above  now  also 
know  that  the  one  who  donates  e4C0  pays 
the  same  tax  as  the  one  who  dont.tes  40 
cents.  Believe  me,  this  is  sincerely  and 
truthfully  Jeopardizing  everything  In  life 
worth  while.  Therefore,  let  me  most  rev- 
erently,     humbly— yes,      prayerfully— write 


this  concluding  sentence:  "Dear  Congress- 
men: If  you  are  going  to  make  Just  one 
change  on  our  present  tax  let  that  one 
change  be  this — 

Add  a  line  on  a  "Wage  slip  tax  return" 
for  charity;  yes — add  this  one  line — for  God's 
sake. 

A  Suggested  Simplified  Federal  Income  Tax 
Return 
Our  Government,  or  any  State  of  our 
Union  is  hereby  freely  granted  the  use  of 
this  form — either  as  a  guide  or  in  Its  en- 
tirety. 

INCOME 

1.  Put  on  this   line  the  total  of  all 

wages   received $.... 

2.  Add    interest    and    dividends    re- 

ceived  . 

3.  Total    gross    Income    for    taxable 

year . — . 

DEDUCTIONS 

(Omit  lines  that  do  not  apply  to  your 
income) 

4.  All  wage  earners  put  on  this  line 

5  percent  of  line  1  (for  wear  and 
tear  on  tools,  uniforms,  or 
clothes)   not  to  exceed  $250 $ 

5.  Add  amounts  paid  for  union  dues 

nnd   fees 

6.  Add    all    hospital,    medicine,    and 

doctor  accounts  paid -     « 

7.  Add  all  interest  paid _... 

8.  Add  all  donations  (charitable,  edu- 

cational,  religious) 

9.  Add  all  real  estate  taxes  paid 

10.  Add  for- all  personal  property  taxes 

(Include  automobile) 

11.  Add   for   Stale   income   taxes  paid 

during  the  year 

12.  Add  for  loss  by  wreck,  fire,  flood, 

theft,  blizzard 

13.  Add  funeral  expenses   (not  to  ex- 

ceed $500  if  no  Insurance) 

14.  Add   10  percent  line  1  for  Victory 

bonds.       List     serial     numbers 
(savings) , - 

15.  Add   $1,500    If   married    ($1,000   If 

single) 

16.  Add  $500  each  dependent 

17.  Add  $200  if  widow  or  widower  and 

maintain  a  home 

18.  Add  $1,000  If  one  Is  totally  blind..  

19.  Add  $500  for  loss  of  limb 

20.  Add  lines  4  to  19.     These  are  your 

total  deductions 

21.  Now  subtract  line  20  from  line  3 

as  follows: 

22.  Line  3  equals.." 

23.  Line  20  equals  (subtract) 

24.  This  Is  your  taxable  Income 

Tax  from  table  (see  table  below) 

Subtract     amounts     withheld     from 

wages 

Balance 

Subtract  amounts  paid  on  estimated 

tax 

This  Is  the  amount  of  your  tax  due 

Mar.   15 - ._ 

SUGGESTED  TAX  TABLE 

(Combines  the  present  normal  tax  with  pres- 
ent surtax.  Why  not  now  call  it  a  liberty 
tax?) 

20  percent  up  to  and  including  the  first 
$1.0C0. 

22  percent  up  to  and  Including  $2,000. 
24  percent  up  to  and  Including  $3,000. 
(Then  go  up  on   tax  rate   2   percent  for 
each  $1,000.  up  to  and  Including  $25,000.) 

All  income  $25,000  to  $100,000,  rate  to  be  80 
percent. 

All  Income  above  $100,000.  rate  to  be  90 
percent. 

Note. — If  you  are  a  farmer,  professional, 
or  businessman,  put  on  line  1  your  profit  (or 
loss)  from  farm,  rents,  capital  gains,  or  busi- 
ness (jftid  enclose  proflt-and-loss  state- 
ments) . 
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Let   ^Bssia   Now  Wilk<lraw   Her  Afeoti 
FroH  tkc  Uuted  States 


REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MBsiaftiprt 

IN  [THE  HOUSB  or  RKPRBCNTATTVES 

Friday.  April  S.  1946 

Mi  RANKIN  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
Russ  a  has  agreed  to  withdraw  h»  r  fot  res 
from  Iran,  we  iihould  demand  that  she 
with  Iraw  them  from  the  United  States. 
Jvi'ry  Communist  In  America  ts  an 
of  the  Russian  Government  ajid 
kled   to  the  overthrow  of   this 


E 

acent 

to  <trilcal 

Oovimment. 


W^  should  demand  that  she  withdraw 
■pits  and  fifth  columnists  from  the 

States  and  from  Canada, 
shoulf'  demand  that  she  withdraw 
iRpnt.s  from  this  country  and  take 
loathe.some  hands  ofl  the  Ameri- 
jres.s.  take  their  ofTen-sive  voices  ofT 
American  radio,  and  take  their  bane- 
oil    the    moving-picture 
and  elimmate  her  agents  from 
ducational  institution."*. 

time  for  America  to  d^'mand  that 
Iphts  be  respected. 

SPEAKER.     The  time  of  the  Ren- 
in from  Mississippi  has  exiMred. 
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Our  Debt  to  Mr.  Churchill 


ji 


or  NKW   TOUC 

rHB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Mondau.   April   8.   1946 

WADSWORTH  Mr  Speaker, 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
0,  I  include  the  following  article: 

oca  DJUT  TO  MB    CMtnU-HII-L 

To  th^  Eorroa  or  the  Niw  Yoik  "imks: 

■II  tbe  comment!),  praise,  and  crltU 
which  have  been  directed  toward  Mr. 
lira  recent  addrenes.  there  Is  one  re- 
that  has  not  occurred,  or.  at  least.  hHS 
fcl^en  publicly  stated 
Th<  re  are  two  ouutaadtag  lactors  concern- 
ing t^e  great  state  #BeaBenta   (in  form  of 
».  coming  from  the  pen  and  coura- 
braln    of    Mr     Churchill    that    shouid 
every   American   who   is   proud   of   his 
T"*    history    and    fighting    record    for 
:^X)  years,  reel  a  deep  mam  of  humilia- 
I  nd  reMDtment;   First,  that  the  honor 
ty  of  speak mg  firmly  and  bravely  to 
from    the  soli   of   th^   United   States 
haw  been  allowed,  by  our  default,  to 
Um  prlvilef(e  of  a  vUltlncC  Kngllah- 
Mcond.    that   our   right   and    duty    to 
out  atevM  have  t>een   boldly  gasped 
by  hA  vptm  our  doorstep,  while  a  weak  and 
fumbftng   administration  stood   aside,   hold- 
n  the  dooc  of  our  rightful  opportii- 
1  nd  meekly  murmured :  "After  you   Mr 
111!- 

thl*  was  dared  by  him  notwlthaUnd- 
terrible  toaaca  in  blood  and  treasure 
t  Bi'IMa.  durtog  a  war  for  which 
■■pnpand  aa  waa  the 
ta  whlA  abc.  at  one 
ktood  alone  agalnat  a  ho«t  of  eneinlea 
demai  ding  her  life's  blood  and  the  bieafc-up 
of   aa   empire   which    was    much   safer   and 
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better  for  ttoe  wocld.  both  spiritually  and 
inaTfrinlly.  than  had  Its  diamembered  pmiia 
been  divided  among  Germany.  Rusaia.  ar.d 
Japan,  as  they  inevit«biy  would  have  been 
had  Britain  gone  down.  Today  Britain  faces 
a  future  full  of  peril,  a  domestic  table  not 
replete  with  rich  foods  and  luxuries,  such  as 
we  poaeeaa.  She  bears  the  great  burden  of  a 
Navy  and  an  Army  which  she  darea  not  de- 
mobUiar.  notwltlMtaiMttiic  her  exiMuaied 
tinaacca:  ahe  ••■•  MMontent.  fOMMBted 
larsaly  by  her  foea  and  stupidly  encouraged 
by  some  of  her  ignorant  friends.  rUe  in  couu- 
tries  truly  depaadent  for  their  safety  upon 
her  Cnmmonwealtb  of  Nations  But.  with  all 
her  great  burdens,  she  carrlea  her  head  high 
and  in  tbe  moment  of  her  greatest  danger, 
she  fares  her  enemies  with  her  courage 
heightened  by  the  clarion  call  of  the  greatest 
statesman  of  the  age 

It  la  neither  sutBciently  understood  nor 
appreciated,  in  the  United  States,  why  we 
need  the  commercial,  international  and  mili- 
tary cooperation  of  Great  Britain  aa  much 
aa  she  needs  us;  why.  today,  cur  Interna- 
tional safety  ta  Inaeperably  linked  to  her^. 
as  It  has  been  for  over  140  years.  The  worirt- 
wlds  military  strategy  uf  the  Engluh-spcsk- 
lug;  natioi-.s  is  the  .••ame 

This  IS  because  Britain  guards  outpa^sts 
and  trade  routes  of  democratic  civilisation 
In  a  di.-^rurticd  and  diaobedlent  world.  tlMse 
are  hardly  less  vital  tu  the  United  Stales  and 
other  tradUiR  nations  than  to  herself  The 
Mediterranean  and  the  Sues  Canal  are  the 
long  jugular  vein  of  the  Brituh  Coaunun- 
wealth  of  Nations. 

Nothing  is  more  democratic  than  a  free 
world  commerce,  the  peaceful  commerce  of 
the  world  must  move  freely  through  the  great 
canals,  ntraits.  and  waterways  of  the  srorld. 
Unthreatened  access  to  our  oil  concessions 
In  the  Near  iMSt  and  In  Saudi  Arabia  is  as 
essential  to  the  United  SUtes  ss  continued 
ability  to  reach  her  oil  fields.  In  Iran.  Is  to 
Xnglsnd.  The  available  oil  supply  of  Russia 
now  ciceeds  that  of  the  United  States. 

Russia  has  i)een  offered  fr^e  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  both  tu  her  merchantmen  and 
U)  her  warstUpe— In  oUisr  words,  aquai  rights 
of  passage.  She  demands,  in  addition,  the 
rlt?hr  to  erect  s  great  fortress  to  dominate  the 
Bosporus  snd  the  Turkish  capital  of  Istanbul 
(Constantinople).  There  u  a  grim  humur  in 
the  fact  that  a  few  years  after  the  First 
World  War.  following  the  Ruaaian  revolution, 
and  when  she  was  militarily  weak.  Ruaala 
herself  objected  tu  a  prop<xisi  favored  by 
Britain  and  France  to  open  tbe  DafdaaeUes 
snd  the  Black  Sea  to  the  free  —«««»>«>»•*  of 
all  nations 

No  formal  or  military  alliance  Is  necesssry 
between  Britain  snd  the  United  Sutes.  nor 
has  Mr  Churchill  proposed  one  There  is 
as  much  misunderstanding  upon  that  ques- 
tion as  upon  the  misnamed  "losn"  to  Brr- 
aln.  shich  is  not  s  loan  but  the  granting 
of  a  com— rcial  letter  of  credit  to  Bnuin. 
under  whMi  ahe  may  purcbaae  goods  in  the 
United  Statea.  but  under  which  she  may  not 
drsw    money    to   lend    to   others. 

Mr.  Chiuxbill.  if  1  misUke  not.  intended 
to  point  nut  and  emyhaslw  the  tneviubilltv 
of.  and  consequent  naad  for.  s  fraternal 
■asocisiton  between  tbe  United  States  and 
the  Brituh  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  which 
has  existed  in  the  past,  has  t>een  enormously 
strengthened  by  two  world  wars,  snd  which. 
ai  neeeasity.  must  continue  for  the  ooouaoa 
safety  and  commercial  benefit  of  Uie  Bng- 
llsh-speaklng  nations  of  the  world. 

As  there  are  tides  in  the  sHairs  of  men. 
so  has  there  always  been,  and  inevltatHy  will 
be.  a  tide  In  Anfflo-Aincfftcan  relations  thst 
makes  the  military  safety  of  one  necessary  to 
the  security  of  the  olliar.  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  one  Maanllil  to  the  commercial 
well-bring  of  the  other  We  are  todaf  faced 
by  a  state  of  things  which  by  the  lawa  of 
native  brings  on  its  necessary  effsct. 

Nut  only  has  EnKlaod  always  been  ow  be<t 
customer,    but    we    have,    in    the  past,   de- 


pended vpon  and  t>een  more  often  incon- 
spicuously protected  by  her  military  snd 
nsvsl  power  than  most  Americans  know.  We 
ar<;  much  too  Inclined  tj  tJcUeve  that  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II  'we  savt-d  the  Br.tish 
Bmplre.  °  Only  a  tew  are  awaie  that  surld 
peace  was.  for  many  years,  sn  Anglo-Ameri- 
can peace,  particularly  In  the  Atlantic,  snd 
ihst  not  until  England  and  tbe  United 
sutes.  after  the  First  World  War,  allowed 
their  armaments  to  disintetjratr.  did  we  and 
they  suSer  the  punlabment  we  deserved  ^rom 
Hitler  and  Japan. 

Britain  and  tbe  United  SUtes  are  In  vital 
military  and  economic  need  of  each  ether 
now.  as  they  have  been  In  the  past.  If  the 
British  Empire  u  br<  ken  by  assaults  or  en- 
croachments of  the  Slavic  power.*,  the  Lnltcd 
States  wlU  stand  alone;  the  colonial  empire 
uf  Britain  will  be  taken  over  by  a  power 
that  Will  rule  these  poor  countries  wi'b  s 
rod  of  iron,  as  Japan  would  have  ruled  and 
exploited  India,  had  we  lost  in  the  Pacific, 
ks.  at  one  time,  we  nearly  did 

A  single  historical  reference  will  give  us 
ampls  food  for  thought  and  for  sharp  cor- 
rection of  some  bady  mistaken  views. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  ftrf.it  Democrat, 
thoroughly  appreciated  the  ine.^cipable  re- 
lation between  policy  and  power.  Early  in 
1833.  when  he  was  President,  the  threatened 
cession  of  Louislsna  especially  the  mouth  of 
rhe  Mississippi  st  New  Orlesn^.  by  Spsln  to 
Frsnce.  arose  aa  s  serious  threst  to  the  safety 
of  the  young  Republic  of  the  United  8ti  tea, 
Spain  was  s  decsdent  power:  France,  under 
Napoleon,  was  the  first  military  nation  of 
the  day. 

In  a  letter  to  our  Minister  at  Paris.  Robert 
R  Livingston,  dated  April  18.  18:2.  Jefferson 
srrote  "this  private  one  to  lmpre^s  you  with 
the  importance  we  affiji  to  this  transaction. " 
stating  that  the  cession  of  Louislsna  "wcrks 
most  sorely  on  the  United  States  " 

After  referring  to  France  as  the  natural 
friend  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  President, 
nevertheless,  penned  the  following  carefully 
calculated  words: 

"There  Is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot  the 
poaseaaor  of  which  u  our  natural  and  habit- 
ual enemy  It  is  New  Orleans,  through 
which  the  produce  of  three-eighths  of  our 
territory  must  pass  to  msrket.  •.  •  • 
France,  placing  herself  in  that  door,  assumes 
to  us  the  attitude  of  defiance  ' 

Jefferson  then  added  the  words  which  have 
for  all  time  marked  out  the  accepted,  but 
not  formally  agreed  relation  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain: 

•■The  day  France  takes  posseaalon  of  New 
Orleans  fixes  the  sentence  wbieh  Is  to  e- 
sUain  her  forever  within  her  low-water 
B»ark.  It  seals  the  union  of  two  nattoas. 
who,  to  conjunction,  can  maintain  exclus  ve* 
pnasraatou  of  the  ocean.  From  that  nro- 
menl  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British 
fleet  and  nation  • 

Jefferson  recoenlred  that  "t.'je  change  of 
friends,  which  will  be  rendered  necessary  if 
France  changes  chat  positu  n.  embarks  us 
nirmarUy  as  a  belligerent  puwer  in  the  first 
••f  "*  Europe."  adding  that  such  "conte- 
quences  tarei  not  controllable  by  us,  but 
(are)  inevitable  from  the  course  of  thmg;:  • 

The  problems  of  Iran,  the  Persian  Gu'f. 
Suez,  and  the  Dardanelles:  Russia  s  ami>l- 
tlons  toward  Salonika,  the  great  Greek  pc  rt 
on  the  Aegean,  and  the  pressure  by  Russiii  § 
Tugoalav  ally.  Marshal  Tito,  for  the  port  ^f 
Trieste,  at  the  head  of  the  Adruitlc.  should 
not  be  regarded  as  isolated  or  individual 
qoeetlons  sny  more  then  Manchuria.  Pert 
Arthur,  and  Dalren  are  disconnected  ISKUts. 
Rather  must  they  be  recoifni'ed  as  parts  jt 
a  panorama  of  «-orld  ambition,  gradually  but 
surely  unfolding  t>efore  our  anxious  eyts. 
Wbst  are  we.  the  United  States,  going  to  do 
about  It? 

First,  we  must  promptly  restore  our  ten- 
poranly  lost  negotiatory  position  tow  aid 
Ruasia  by  continuing  the  SelecUve  fierri' e 
Act  for  one  full  year  from  May  15  next    wrh 
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the  expressed  intention  of  enacting  a  unl- 
vtrsal  military  training  statute  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  service  act.  Such  train- 
ing act  must  require  all  young  men  to  take 
such  training  for  52  consecutive  weeks  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Army  and  Navy.  This  Is 
not  conscription  for  service  but  "training 
only."  Next,  the  House  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs  should  not  leport  out  the  resolu- 
tion of  Representative  Martin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, for  further  International  disarmament, 
when  we  have  no  stake  to  place  upon  the 
naming  table  of  world  affairs.  We  are  now 
without  bargaining  power. 

As  to  our  relations  with  the  other  English- 
speaking  nations  of  the  world,  they  require 
no  formal  agreement.  In  the  words  of  Jef- 
ferson, they  may  safely  be  left  as  a  cause 
compelled  "by  the  laws  of  nature"  and  as 
their  "necessary  effect  " 
Respectfully. 

Archibald  G.  Thaciiex. 

New  York,  March  20. 1946. 
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HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober last  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
held  hearings  on  a  State  Department  bill 
designed  to  set  up  machinery  which 
would  make  possible  effective  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  the  United 
States.  Its  policies,  its  people  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interchange  of  persons, 
knowledce  and  .>-kills  l>etween  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  the  peoples  of 
other  countries.  Interchanges  of  per- 
sons have  been  in  force  between  us  and 
some  of  the  Latin-American  Republics 
and  have  proven  of  great  value  to  mutual 
understanding.  Among  other  things 
the.se  exchanges  would  be  extended 
throughout  a  fast-shrinking  world. 

H.  R.  4982  extends  this  and  other  such 
efforts  to  the  other  countries  of  the 
world.  Certain  that  one  of  the  surest 
ways  to  secure  world  peace  is  to  find  ways 
for  interchange  of  information,  I  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  legislation. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  study  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  close  as.socia- 
tion  with  State  Department  staff  and 
legislative  drafting  office  have  gone  into 
the  changes  made  in  the  original  bill,  all 
incorporated  in  H.  R.  4982. 

Just  before  the  House  reces.^ed  in  De- 
cember my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Jarm.\n1, 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr. 
MuNDTl.  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  VoRYS].  and  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  testifying  in  favor  of 
the  granting  of  a  rule.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  at  once  aware  of  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  the  legislation 
wisely  postponed  action  until  there 
should  be  opportunity  to  make  a  proper 
examination  of  the  bill. 

During  the  interval  criticism  by  the  AP 
and  UP  of  the  legislation  on  a  propa- 
ganda basis  was  spread  across  the  coun- 
try. It  seemed  to  a  number  of  us  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  it  would  be 
the  belter  part  of  wisdom  to  make  op- 


portunity to  sit  down  with  these  press 
organizations  and  other  interested  per- 
sons to  discuss  and  clarify  the  points  at 
issue.  Therefore,  when  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee reopened  hearings  we  appeared 
asking  the  committee  to  withhold  the 
rule  until  such  time  as  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  should  reopien  the  hear- 
ings. I  am  particularly  happy  tiat  ac- 
tion was  taken  on  last  Friday.  April  5, 
to  hold  further  hearings  on  H.  R.  4982. 

I  have  always  been  an  ardent  believer 
in  the  exchange  of  p)ersonn<?l  and 
knowledge  at  all  levels.  I  ha\e  done 
many  things  as  an  individual  in  years 
past  to  bring  this  about.  During  the  trip 
I  made  as  a  member  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the 
fall  of  1945.  my  beliefs  were  strength- 
ened. In  addition  I  became  convinced 
that  whatever  framework  we  do  set  up 
to  give  other  countries  a  picture  of  our- 
selves, exchange  ideas,  and  understand- 
ings, as  well  as  personnel,  must  rest  upon 
a  secure  foundation.  We  must  be  certain 
that  everything  done  through  this 
medium  vividly,  deeply,  and  honestly  re- 
flects American  methods,  hopes,  and 
dreams. 

The  shifting  top  personnel  in  the  State 
Department  is  particularly  regrettable  in 
its  effect  upon  both  old  and  new  depart- 
mental machinery.  This  fact,  however, 
makes  it  more  than  ever  necessary  that 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  be 
completely  informed  of  the  plans  of  the 
Department  in  its  many  fields,  that  it 
should  know  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt 
the  basis  upon  which  personnel  is  chosen, 
who  is  responsible  and  what  checks  are 
kept  upon  the  work  done.  Never  was 
the  position  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  so  strategic  or  so  im- 
portant. 

That  there  may  be  no  misundei  stand- 
ing as  to  my  position  relative  to  H.  R. 
4982.  let  me  repeat:  I  believe  it  is  neces- 
sary and  important  that  the  United 
States  have  an  adequate  and  thoroughly 
protected  program  of  exchanges  of 
knowledge  and  personnel  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world.  I  have  sufiported 
H.  R.  4982  both  in  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  My  recent  appearance  before  that 
committee  urging  a  delay  imtil  clari- 
fication of  certain  points  be  arrived  at 
in  further  hearings  before  the  I\)reign 
Affairs  Committee  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  change  in  my  position.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  that  Con- 
gress will  be  called  upon  to  consider  this 
year  and  that  we  must  be  certain  that 
the  honesty  of  its  purpose  cannot  be 
questioned. 
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or 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  8  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.    HOEY.      Mr.    President,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Farmer  and  the  Sit -Down 
Strike."  from  the  Progressive  Farmer,  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  one  of  the  leading  farm 
papers  of  the  United  States. 

This  editorial  refers  to  a  very  splendid 
article  by  H.  E.  Robbins.  who  is  an  in- 
telligent labor  man  and  has  belonged  to 
the  union  for  many  years.  He  writes  a 
most  sensible  article,  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  published  along  with  the  editorial. 

I  am  also  sending  forward  an  article 
entitled  'Outlaw  Strikes."  written  ty 
Maurice  R.  Franks,  editor  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers  Journal,  the-  cfiBcial  organ 
of  the  Railroad  Yardmasters  of  North 
America.  I  should  like  to  have  this  edi- 
torial to  follow  the  other  articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Progressive  Farmer.  Raleigh,  N.  C] 

THE  FARMER  AND  THE  SIT-DOWN  STRIKE 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  articles  we 
have  published  this  year  Is  that  by  Mr.  Rob- 
bins  on  page  9,  voicing  a  farmer's  protest 
against  sit-down  strikes.  "The  Progressive 
Farmer  believes  in  unions  and  collective  bar- 
gaining. It  Is  principally  through  the  power 
of  union  organization  that  laboring  people 
have  teen  able  to  deal  effectively  with  em- 
ployers. But  unions  as  well  as  corporations 
have  their  obligations  to  society.  So  lon^  as 
we  live  under  a  capitalistic  form  of  govern- 
ment which  gives  a  man  a  title  to  property, 
no  group  has  either  a  legal  or  moral  right 
to  seize  that  property  by  sitting  down  in  it 
and  refusing  to  work  or  to  allow  others  to 
work. 

It  Is  true  that  certain  property  owners 
have  acted  as  though  a  title  to  property  gave 
them  the  right  to  disregard  the  welfare  of 
the  workers  who  helped  to  give  their  prop- 
erty Us  value.  Employers  who  by  injunction 
or  other  legal  but  unfair  means  have  sought 
to  evade  their  obligations  to  workers  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  present  situation. 
But  even  that  does  not  Justify  unlawful 
seizure  of  property.  Such  actions  retard 
rather  than  hasten  the  betterment  of  labor 
conditions. 

Socially  Irresponsible  organized  labor  is 
fast  acquiring  the  ill  repute  that  has  become 
attached  to  the  soulless  corporation.  The 
Nation  as  a  whole  will  be  forced  to  protect 
Itself  not  only  from  the  ruthless  corporation 
but  the  lawless  labor  union  as  well.  A  con- 
tinuation of  sit-down  strikes  is  pretty  cer- 
tain to  lead  to  governmental  regulation  of 
laljor  unions  and  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes. 


LFT  LABOR  RESPECT  THE  FARMER'S  RIGHTS MORE 

CONSIDERATION  NEEDED  BY  STRIKE  LEADERS  AND 
OTHERS 

(By  H.  E.  Robbins) 

("I  would  not  for  a  moment  have  you  be- 
lieve that  I  am  opposed  to  union  labor  or- 
ganizations. I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  them. 
They  have  been  the  means,  and  practically 
the  only  means,  for  the  advancement  of  the 
laboring  class  of  the  world  to  Its  present  posi- 
tion. I  myself  have  been  a  member  of  a 
labor  organization  more  than  40  years."  So 
writes  H.  E.  Robbins  in  sending  us  tbe  fol- 
lowing notable  article.  But  Mr.  Robbins  also 
farms  on  the  side  and  warns  labor  leaders 
against  the  dangers  of  rubbing  all  farmers 
the  wTong  way.) 

With  all  the  turmoil  and  dissension  In  the 
labor  world  at  the  preserit  time  and  with  the 
national  administration  doing  so  much  to 
help  and  encourage  organized  labor,  the  time 
is  ripe  not  only  to  give  labor  a  living  wage 
£nd  an  American  standard  of  living  but  also 
to  pass  laws  to  compel  organized  labor  to 
realize  that  other  people  also  hav  the  right 
to  a  living  wage  and  an  American  standard 
of  living. 
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a  rule  do  not  have  weekly  pay 
labbr  unluniau  do      In   many   In- 
fafmer  and  hu  family  labor  an  en- 
have  only  one  barveat.     Hence 
unfair  and  un-American  but 
and  a  national  disgrace  when 
tlona  dcatroy  without  recom- 
puiilshment  another  worker's  labor 

year. 
atoixl  on  the  aldewalka  Ut  the  mar- 
ot  large  cltiea  and  seen  perish- 
products  rot  In  the  hot  sun  and 
-  >  the  gutters  because  of  a 
'  >r  nrgai.tsatlon. 
here  was  a  strike  ^t  the  plant 
nrty  company  in  PennsyUania 
rontraeta  to  supply  milk  to  the 
forbidden  to  deliver 
RMM    arrogant     latjur     leaders 
vet*  fouif  to  obt»in  tAetr  idea 
BtaodATd  of  living  by  corn- 
farmers    to    throw    awav    their 
ng  for  a  week  or  n  month  until 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  Its 

r«c«(itlv  i^ome  eastern  Carolina  farm- 

truck  to   Philadelphia    (in   this 

only  to  have  It  rot  on  the  slde- 

4epot  platforms  because  a  Phil- 

labor  union  refused  to  more 

t  to  be  moved 

recently  a  strike  took  place  at 
a  packing  company   In   Mary- 
rs  in  the  vicinity  had  thousands 
vei;etables   growing:   under   con- 
cannery.     The   snapbeans,  for 
re    ready    to   be    delivered    and 
when  the  farmers  appealed  to 
ders  to  delay   their  strtke  and 
(the  farmcrsi  they  were  told. 
ouis  you  11  get  yours! "     The 
did  not  have  brains  enough  to 
"they  got  theirs  —In  a  week 
— the   farmers'    crop   would    be 
a  farmer  would  lose  his  farm 
depending  on  his  bean  money 
mortgage,  many   a  farm  family 
bby  another  year,  and  many  a 
gir!  would  be  denied  the  year 
had  worked  for  so  hard, 
written  BulTalo.  W .  T  .  a  city  of 
000  population.  Is  in  the  throes 
t^^iggle.  and  citizens  with  no  In- 
controversy  are  without  food. 
Ithout  milk,  and  Invalids  can- 
accustomt'd  and  neceasary  diet, 
demonauated  that  labor  dls- 
ad justed  by  arbitration.     The 
Relations  Board   Is  working 
e.     It  U  true  that  In  many  In- 
ork  of  even  thi«  National  Board 
3y  the  arrogance  of  one  side  or 


of  perishable  farm  products  at 
t^ilona  shotild  be  held  responsible 
or  destruction  they  may  cause, 
[nust  be  passed  by  ConKreas,  as 
moat  perishable  commodities  is 
Interstate  commerce 
n   labor's  organizing  to  get   Its 
in  having  its  Just  rlghu  pro- 
farmers  also  have  their  rights 
doth  vote  and  org&oiie  to  defend 
against  all  comers. 


a  id 


th  >  Railroad  Workers  Journal) 


OITTLAW    STSIKXS 


Public  oplhion  is  rapidly  forming  to  the 
point  of  den  anding  legislation  to  outlaw  all 
labor  strikes  An  aroused  citiaenry  is  being 
to  lemand  the  surrender  ot  labor  s 
ind  only  effective  weapon.  No 
promoters  of  thia  legislation  are 
under  he  In  ipression  that  a  law  outlawing 
strikes  wi  ul<  be  a  forward  step  toward  in- 
dustrial harn^ony. 


If  strikes  were  always  unwarranted,  a  law 
of  prohibition  would  be  beneficial  to  industry 
as  a  whole.  But  this  Is  not  a  fact.  Our  in- 
dustrial disharmony  Is  not  always  promoted 
by  the  workers  or  the  unions.  We  have  cap- 
tains of  UMtastry  who  refuse  to  better  the 
rondtttoa  of  ttaetr  workers  unless  torced  to 
accedt  toy  Bicans  of  a  strike. 

Beeords  definitely  prove  that  moat  bene- 
fits for  the  Workers  have  been  derived  through 
striking  or  threatening  to  strike  if  all  em- 
ployers were  blessed  with  s  humanitarian 
instinct  It  'a  safe  to  say  strikes  would  be  a 
rsruv 

*  be  labor  s  weapon. 

it  >       I    that  a  strike,  like 

all  weapons,  a  aoMettung  to  be  carefully 
guarded  and  never  allowed  t<>  >?pt  into  in- 
capable hands  Ni>  sane  per^  d  allow 
a  child  to  play  with  a  mntii^w  ».un.  nor 
s>nuld  he  hand  a  razor  to  a  maniac  Whether 
labor  realises  it  <«  not.  this  Is  pradMly  whst 
haa  been  done  with  their  weapnn. 

Today,  strikes  are  bsUlf  handled  bv  labor 
leaders  who  in  many  eases,  have  about  as 
much  mentality  as  a  child  behind  a  machine 
gun.  They  are  playing  with  this  weapon 
for  their  own  amusement  and  to  hell  with 
the  outcome. 

The  uso  of  a  strike  has  never  been  Intended 
as  the  first  maans  of  attack  And  tt  cannot 
be  legitimately  ntlllaed  until  all  uMasaras  off 
reasoning  have  been  exhausted 

Legitimate  labor  dlaputes  are  generally 
nothing  more  than  differences  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  employer  and  employees  These 
diHerences  can  usually  be  set  led  with  mutual 
satisfaction  by  the  employer  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  employssa  sround  a  table 
without  reporting  to  a  strike 

No  Intelligent  labor  leader  should  nwke 
d>mand.s  impossible  to  meet.  And.  by  this 
same  token,  no  employer  should  refuse  to 
give  bis  employees  everything  they  sre  en- 
titled to.  consistent  to  good  business  acumen 
Labor  leaders  who  use  Isbor's  weapon  with- 
out full  Justification  are  nothing  leas  than 
bullies  and  nothing  more  than  lefal.sed 
stlck-up  men  If  our  leglslstors  wish  to  do 
somethmi?  beneficial  to  industry  they  will 
pass  s  law  prohibiting  strikes  snd  lock-outs 
until  after  every  fair  measure  of  arbitration 
has  been  used. 

Unscrupulous  individuals  are  generally 
practitioners  of  psychology  to  Its  fullest  ex- 
tent They  believe  In  the  psychology  of  strik- 
ing while  the  iron  Is  hot.  and  believe  me  the 
Iron  has  never  t>een  hotter  than  at  this  very 
moment.  They  are  forging  their  weapon  in 
the  form  of '  legialatlon  which  will  outlaw 
atrikcs.  Their  propaganda  for  getting  this 
legialatlon  passed  Is  that  It  will  promote  and 
protect  our  national  defense  program  In 
reality  their  main  purp.M«e  is  to  kill  the  labor 
movement.  Theee  students  of  psychology  are 
boundlesa  In  stirring  up  patriotic  mob 
psychology  in  order  to  "railroad"  throtjgh  a 
law  that.  In  the  main.  Is  to  serve  their  own 
selfish  objectives 

Our  national  defense  program  is  entitled  to 
the  fullest  cooperation,  with  a  sacrifice  on 
labor's  part  If  necessary.  This  means  there 
should  be  no  .stoppage  of  production  through 
a  strike  when  there  Is  a  chance  to  arbitrate. 
When  labor  permits  racketeer  and  Incapable 
leaders  to  cause  unnecessary  strikes,  whether 
they  reahze  It  or  not.  they  are  playing  into 
the  hands  of  mob  p.«ychology.  and  tliis  mob 
will  demand  law^  to  not  only  eliminate  the 
racketeers  but  the  rackett-ered  as  well. 

If  a  law  is  to  be  passed,  beneficial  to  In- 
dustry as  a  whole.  It  must  l>e  a  law  with 
"teeth  "  that  will  eliminate  the  outlaw  labtr 
leaders  snd  the  racketeer  Indtistrlsllsts  who 
are  the  real  ones  responsible  for  the  promo- 
tion cf  outlaw  strikes 
Frankly  yours. 

Matmicz  R  Fs.tNKS. 

Editor. 


Proposed  Congressional  InvesdcaboD  of 
Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  P.  CARVILLE 

or  NnacA 
IN  THE  SKNATS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  8  iteoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.MarchS).1946 

Mr  CARVILLE.  Mr  Pre.Mdent.  I  have 
born  requested  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  statement  rntiilod  "Amvets 
Ask  for  Congres.'Uonal  Investigation  of 
Surplus  Property."  I  present  the  state- 
ment and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .«:tate- 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMvcrs  ASK  roa  comsacssioNAL  i^rvcsTicATiON 
or  stTBTLCs  raomtTT 

(By  Joseph  Lelb    national  legulative 
director ) 

Amvets  Is  contemplating  s  Nation-wide 
search  In  the  hope  of  finding  a  <•  - 
has  been  successful  in  buying  (i  ' 
surplus  property  When  we  find  this  vet- 
eran—if  we  ever  do— we  plan  to  ask  Mr  Rip- 
ley to  run  hu  picture  in  a  Believe  It  or  Not 
cartoon. 

Seriously,  there  has  t>een  s  great  deal  of 
no4ae  about  the  preference  rights  given  to 
veterans  in  acquiring  surplus  property.  It  is 
obvious  that  veterans  have  not  been  fully 
told  that  they  come  first — sfter  many  others, 
namelv  the  Federal  Government,  the  various 
subdivisions  of  the  Government.  I  e..  the 
State  and  local  agencies  and  certain  non- 
profit organisations. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  Insert  a 
brief  letter  from  a  veteran,  addressed  to  a 
Member  of  Congress.    Here  it  Is: 

"I  am  .1  viceman  with  45  months  of 

service.  3  which  was  oversess. 

"I  had  2  months  of  combst  service,  being 
wounded  and  sent  to  a  hospital  for  many 
mon'hs 

"Now,  upon  returning  to  civilian  life.  I  am 
expecting  to  apply  for  a  truck  through  the 
War  AsseU  Corporation 

"A  friend  of  mine,  also  a  veteran,  recently 
put  in  an  application  for  a  truck  He  asked 
me  to  make  a  trip  to  the  disposing  agency  to 
look  over  the<«  trucks. 

"Here  Is  what  happened: 

"1.  My  friend  had  no  choice  on  what  truck 
he  wanted 

'2.  The  War  Assets  Corporation  had  the 
truck  picked  out  for  him. 

"3.  He  could  not  even  start  It.  or  even  move 
It.  until  it  wss  paid  for. 

"in  short,  the  War  Assets  Corporation 
w.Tnted  my  friend  to  buy  s  'cat  in  the  sock." 

"I  would  like  to  know  if  some  of  theee  fiaws 
could   t>e  eliminated. 

"We  would  like  to  know  why  we  haven  t 
the  same  righU  that  dealers  have  We  would 
like  to  Inspect  the  articles  before  cu.-chaslng 
them.  * 

•"We  are  Investtnc  our  hard-earned  money 
on  unseen  articles,  snd  you  know  this  Is 
unfslr." 

Can  this  be  called  a  priority?  Thu  veteran 
might  as  well  suy  at  home  and  wait  if  he 
must  waste  all  of  his  time  and  energy  m 
breaking  through  red  upe,  and  then,  in  the 
end.  be  unable  to  astUfy  bis  wants  developed 
throtigh  yesn  of  sacrifice  In  some  cases  it 
would  have  been  much  better  for  the  veteran 
to  have  remained  in  the  service  and  returned 
to  civilian  life  after  reconversion  becomes 
aa   accomplished   fact,   for   the   chtnces   of 
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getting  Into  s  business  now  are  practically 
impossible. 

The  priorities  system,  as  set  up  by  the 
Surplus  Property  Act.  gives  the  Government 
and  Its  agencies  Stale  and  local  subdivisions 
and  nonprofit  Institutions  first  preference  in 
purchasing  surplus  commodities  l)efore  they 
are  made  available  to  the  public  and  vet- 
erans It  Is  obvious  that  the  first -cholcers 
take  whatever  they  want  first  and  the  balance 
is  released  for  public  sale,  which  Is  where 
the  veterans  come  In  In  many  cases  these 
commodities  are  in  very  poor  condition,  and 
■ante  are  unfit  for  use  without  first  under- 
going major  and  expensive  repairs 

FYankly.  stimc  changes  must  come  about 
or  the  patience  of  veterans  will  be  strained 
to  the  breakini?  point.  The  veteran,  whether 
as  an  Individual  or  a  group,  if  he  is  going  to 
maintain  his  so-called  preference  rating 
should  enjov  it  without  equivocation. 

I  luive  briefly  portrayed  the  -run-around  " 
a  veteran  Ret.<!  when  he  goes  out  to  purchase 
surplus  property.  This  Is  not  entirely  the 
case  with  all  commodities  provided  they  are 
available  for  public  sale.  Nevertheless,  this 
bottleneck  must  be  broken  to  give  a  vet- 
eran a  true  priority  right,  and  expedite  the 
flow  of  goods  of  all  sorts  Into  productive 
and  useful  channels.  Whether  a  veteran  Is 
an  Individual  or  a  group,  these  priority  rights 
should  be  operated  with  every  courtesy  and 
dispatch. 

Recently  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Affairs,  studying  this  matter,  stated 
that  the  following  commodities  have  been 
declared  surplus:  15.000  pascenRei  cars.  110- 
000  trucks  $77.000000  worth  of  communica- 
tion equipment  and  electronic  devices.  $8.- 
100  000  of  photographic  equipment.  »9.000.- 
000  worth  of  clothing  $7,000,000  of  textile 
or  other  wearing  apparel.  $2,500,000  worth  of 
footwear.  $4  400.000  worth  of  contructlon 
materials. 

I  believe  that  all  veterans  organization 
would  like  to  have  a  break-down  as  to  where 
and  to  whom  these  Items  were  sold,  and 
whether  or  not  any  veterans  benefited  by 
these  transactions. 

From  the  record  It  appears  that  In  all  of 
these  declarations  the  veteran  was  not  con- 
sidered as  an  acceptable  purchaser  thereof. 
'  If  veterans  are  to  enjoy  a  priority  in  obtain- 
ing surplus  property,  then  we  feel  that  capital 
goods  should  be  Included  with  consumers 
goods 

After  all.  that  adjustment  should  Include 
the  opportunity  to  establish  a  business.  A 
veteran's  right  to  purchase  capital  goods 
might  bring  forth  a  new  Henry  Ford,  a 
Thomas  Edison,  or  a  Henry  Kaiser,  who 
knows. 

We  feel  that  veterans  should  not  be  barred 
from  using  their  Initiative  or  be  penalized 
because  they  are  veterans. 

Mny  we  give,  at  thL«  time,  a  brief  outline 
of  the  history  In  disposing  of  surplus  prop- 
erty First.  It  was  designated  to  the  Treasury 
Department  then  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  from  there  It  was  pnssed  on  to 
the  RFC,  then  the  Smaller  War  Plants  Cor- 
poration began  buying  In  m  attempt  to  aid 
the  veterans  in  securing  surplus  property. 
Now  It  is  the  War  Assets  Corporation.  This 
hot  potato  is  being  tossed  around  from  one 
Government  bureau  to  another 

Now   here  are  our  recommendations: 

1  Freeze  all  surplus  property  until  an  ade- 
quate system  of  du<=po8al  In  behalf  of  the  vet- 
eran Is  established. 

2  Amvets  would  like  to  see  a  clear-cut 
d  finltlon  of  the  phrase  "top  priority." 

We  believe  that  "top  priority"  should  be 
defined  as  either  above,  or  on  the  same  level 
with  the  Federal  Government,  giving  author- 
ity for  the  veteran  to  buy  capital  goods  as 
well  as  consumers  goods  and  to  be  used  basi- 
cally to  either  establish  or  maintain  an  exist- 
ing small  business  or  a  profession. 
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3.  Why  couldn't  a  plan  be  devised,  as  we 
suggested  In  the  press  some  months  ago.  to 
place  a  rubljer  stamp  on  the  back  of  a  vet- 
eran's discharge,  to  include  the  type  of  pur- 
chase and  the  price  paid  for  the  commodity? 
Why  couldn't  a  veteran's  discharge  together 
with  his  social  security  card  or  birth  certifi- 
cate, dog  tags,  draft  cards,  and  other  sup- 
porting papers  be  sufficient  to  establish  pref- 
erence to  purchase.     In  addition,  a  definite 
curb  should  be  placed  on  speculation  by  pur- 
chasers of  surplus  property.    This  would  pre- 
vent one  person  from   buying  up  large  lots 
of  surplus  property,  end  by  so  doing,  pre- 
venting others  from  gaining  advantage  from 
^urplus  property  sales.     Purchases  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  first  come,  first  served—  with 
full   publicity   being  given  to  all  sales. 

4.  By  the  nature  of  Its  authority,  the  RFC 
has  become  a  trustee  for  Government -owned 
war  installations  and  manufacturing  plants 
no  longer  In  operation.  These  abandoned 
plants  and  installations  are  well  disbursed 
throughout  the  country.  Why  cant'  these 
same  properties  be  used  for  the  dispos.il  of 
surplus  goods  to  the  veterans. 

5.  The  cost  of  transporting  goods  will  be 
cut  materially,  because  of  the  various  and 
well-located  collection  stations  and  supply 
depots,  namely,  the  existing  quartermaster 
depots  of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps,  plus 
the  supply  units  of  the  Navy.  A  great  per- 
centage of  all  property,  whether  declared  sur- 
plus or  not,  are  located  at  these  points  at 
the  present  time,  which  should  facilitate  in 
rcdisburslng  them  to  smaller  subdistributlon 
points  In  this  manner,  the  veteran  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  Inspecting  before 
purcha.se  and  a  great  deal  of  the  red  tape 
that  now  exists  would  be  eliminated. 

6  As  to  the  execution  of  a  plan  to  dis- 
pose of  surplus  property.  1  should  like  to 
emphasize  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  1,000.000  veterans  unemployed 
who  are  drawing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $20  per  week  By  sim- 
ple multiplying  of  1,000.000  by  $20,  there  is 
a  CRSh  outlay  of  $20,000,000  each  week. 

This  substantial  unemplojmnent  pay  is  not 
benefitting  the  viteran  in  his  readjustment 
and  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  Government 
i.s  obvious.  This  $20,000,000  could  go  a  long 
way  in  putting  veterans  to  work  in  some 
worthwhile  capacity,  possibly  In  the  disposal 
of  surplus  goods.  Certainly,  from  his  great 
unemployment  pool,  workers  could  be  gath- 
ered to  efficiently  carry  out  the  surplus- 
property-disposal  program. 

7  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  us  that  we 
are  shooting  in  the  dark  on  surplus  disposal, 
because  it  has  not  been  determined  how 
large  or  what  type  of  an  armed  force  will  be 
needed  in  the  postwar  period.  Consequently, 
the  armed  forces  cannot  fully  announce  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  what  its  surplus  will 
be  This  question  must  be  answered  by 
Congress  and  the  White  House  to  release  the 
obvious  bottleneck  that  now  exists. 

8  More  adequate  publicity  concerning  dis- 
posal points  and  the  procedures  for  cer- 
tification and  sale  should  be  furnished  vet- 
erans. At  least  a  15-day  advance  notice  of 
the  Slock  on  hand  and  the  price,  the  loca- 
tion, and  so  forth,  should  be  given  to  the 
press  and  posted  In  each  post  office  in  that 
locality. 

These  disposal  plants  should  be  set  up 
In  departments  with  proper  personnel  to 
give  adequate  service  to  the  veterans. 

May  I  state  here  and  now  that  It  Is  about 
as  difficult  to  secure  copies  of  regulations 
and  information  from  the  surplus  people  as 
It  is  to  obtain  surplus  goods.  I  can  cite 
many  instances  where  officials  working  In 
thfse  agencies  have  never  heard  of  some  of 
the  new  regulations. 

Therefore,  we  implore  the  Congress  to  im- 
mediately take  the  proper  steps  to  cut  the 
existing  red  tape  that  engulfs  veterans  when 
they  attempt  to  buy  siuplus  property.  An 
Investigation  is  in  order. 


Surplus  Property:  Hope  Versus  Reality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVSa 

Monday,  Apnl  8.  1946 

Mr.  LYNTX)N  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  November  26.  1945.  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  a  bill  which  I 
hoped  would  clarify  and  improve  the 
priority  of  veterans  in  the  purcha.^e  of 
surplus  property.  Five  months  have 
gone  by;  the  bad  situation  which  in 
November  was  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
your  face  has  .steadily  grown  worse.  To- 
day everybody  talks  about  surplus  pn^p- 
erty.    I  think  we  oucht  to  do  something 

about  it. 

Recently  in  the  capital  of  Texas  a  sur- 
plus property  sale  was  held  at  Camp 
Mabry.  One  of  Texas'  cleverest  writer. 
Weldon  Hart,  of  the  Austin  American 
State.'^man.  attended  that  sale.  He 
wrote  two  articles  which  did  more  than 
detail  the  bare  facts.  He  caught  the 
spirit. 

On  the  first  day.  it  was  a  gala  spirit. 
Veterans  had  been  told  this  sale  was  par- 
ticularly for  them.  As  Mr.  Hart's  article 
reflects,  they  were  in  a  jubilant  and 
picnicking  mood. 

On  the  second  day.  they  came,  up 
again.st  the  cold  hard  fact  that  priority 
is  meaningless  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the 
veteran.  And  Mr.  Hart  caught  that 
spirit,  too.  In  the  incident  of  the  soldier 
who  could  not  run  quite  as  fast  to  the 
purchase  window  to  beat  the  dealers 
there,  because  he  still  walked  on  a  cane. 
I  hope  the  Members  of  Congress  will 
read  these  two  articles.  The  clever 
writing  will  amuse  you.  The  cold  fact.s 
will  chill  you.  And  they  will  offer  one 
more  argument  for  the  urgency  of  action 
by  this  Congress. 
Stampede  On  Mabbt  LncE  Phontteb  Race 

(By  Weldon  Hart) 
Bearded  Sooners  whipping  their  horses 
across  the  Cherokee  Strip  would  have  paused 
in  amazement  Monday  and  lilted  dusty  Stet- 
son to  their  modern  counterparts  at  Camp 
Mabry. 

Occasion  was  the  opening  of  the  $3,000,000 
war  surplus  property  sale  at  the  ordnance 
shop.  All  night  automobiles  were  lining  up 
ouUide  the  Camp  Mabry  front  gate.  By  8:30 
a.  m.  the  cavalcade  stretched  for  blocks  in 
both  directions.  A  hundred  or  more  persons 
had  forsaken  mechanical  transportation  and 
were  Teady  to  make  the  three-qufirter-mile 
dash  to  the  ordnance  shoi.  gate  en  foot. 

At  8:30  sharp  the  front  bars  went  down 
and  they  were  off.  The  footmen  started  fast. 
As  soon  as  they  cleared  the  entrance  the  au- 
tomobiles started  in  At  the  front  of  the  ad- 
ministration building  the  runners  swung  left 
and  the  drivers  surung  right  There  was 
earlier  talk  some  easterners  had  hired  track 
men  to  represent  theih  in  the  dash  for  the 
shop  gate,  but  by  and  large  the  field  looked 
decidedly  amateurUh.  Most  of  the  runners 
soon  slowed  to  a  Jog-trot  and  then  to  a  walk. 
The  hardier  ones  thundered  up  to  the  gate 
panting  and  one  hcd  to  lie  down  and  be 
ministered  unto  with  cold  water. 

Meanwhile  a  sight  to  chill  the  blood  of 
Lucky  Teeter  was  transpiring  across  the  pa- 
rade ground.  The  arsenal  cut-off  at  Camn 
Mabry  curves  through  giant  oak  trees,  then 
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y  confusion  was  around  the  head 

where  three  elements  instead  of 

one    Jockeyed    for    position. 
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Siru|LUs  Going  Fast  at  Mabxt  Sale 

( By  Weldon  Hart » 

prob4bly  will  be  no  news  to  the  Govern- 
some  people  didn't  like  the  way  the 
ry  Ordnance  bhop  surplus  property 
conducted.     According;   to  the  ac- 


counts and  comments  we  hare  seen  concern- 
ing other  sales,  few  people  ever  are  pleased. 
Perhaps  that's  Inevitable:  It  would  be  unfair 
to  minimize  the  tremendous  chore  involved 
In  disposing  of  war-surplus  property  equita- 
bly and  economically. 

At  the  same  time,  we  >aw  enough  of  the 
Camp  Mabry  deal  in  half  an  hour  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  so-called  open  sale  isnt  the 
answer. 

This  was  a  first  come,  first  served  sale.  Eli- 
gible to  buy  were:  (1)  Representatives  of 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governmental  agen- 
cies: (2»  war  veterans  who  had  secured  cer- 
tificates authorizing  them  to  make  purchases; 
(3>  authorized  dealers. 

The  only  priority  recognized  was  swiftness 
of  foot.  (That  and.  in  some  noticeable  cases, 
the  brass  to  shove  In  ah«ad  of  other  people.) 

The  average  American  is  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  "first  come,  first  served"  principle 
fair  enough.  But  let's  consider  a  few  facts. 
First,  there  was  no  ceiling  on  purchases. 
That  means  the  first  man  up  to  the  purchas- 
ing window  could  ha\-e  bought  the  whole  she- 
bang if  he  had  the  money  and  wanted  It. 

THIS  RACl   IS  TO  THE   SWIFT 

It  follows  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the 
line  could  skim  off  the  cream,  leaving  later- 
comers  to  paw  over  the  less  desirable  lots. 
Again  the  average  citizen  might  say:  "Fair 
enough.  They  should  have  been  there 
earlier  "  But  It  certainly  put  a  tremendous 
premium  on  the  more  or  less  haphazard 
business  of  "gettln*  thar  fustest." 

Let's  consider  another  angle:  the  veteran's. 

Theoretically  the  "open  sale"  was  a  break 
for  the  veteran:  it  meant  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  ahead  of  the  Government  buy- 
ers who  at  most  other  sales  have  had  first 
priority.  At  the  same  time,  dealers  had  the 
same  opportunity.  And  when  represenu- 
tlves  of  big  dealers  got  up  to  the  window,  it 
was  Katy  bar  the  door.  From  a  publicity 
story  released  by  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration, consider  this  statement:  "Sales  of- 
ficials indicated  that  probably  the  heaviest 
purchaser  the  op>enlng  day  of  the  sale 
•  •  •  was  the  Lone  Eiigle  Auto  Salvage 
Co..  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  representative 
of  this  firm  was  ninth  in  line  and  purchased 
page  after  page  from  the  catalog  and  the 
exact  total  of  the  purchases  will  not  be 
known  until  the  paper  work  on  the  huge 
purchase  order  has  t>een  completed  ' 

We  talked  with  a  veteran  who  was  t><-hlnd 
this  purchaser  and  several  other  heavy-buy- 
ing dealers.  The  reason  he  was  behind  was 
that  he  couldn't  run  as  fast  as  some  of  the 
other  buyers,  and  the  reason  he  couldn't  run 
fast  was  that  during  the  recent  unpleasan- 
tries  overseas  he  happened  to  get  shot  in  the 
foot  and  has  to  walk,  not  run,  with  a  cane. 
By  the  time  he  got  up  to  the  window,  all  the 
property  in  which  be  was  interested  bad  been 
sold. 

W.\a    IT    IDLE    TALK.'* 

Tins  young  man  had  read,  no  doubt,  that 
veterans  were  supposed  to  get  certain  advan- 
tages In  the  disposal  of  war  surplus  mate- 
rials. He  came  away  wondering  if  that  was 
right.  It  appeared  to  him — and  it  appears  to 
this  observer — that  the  wound  he  received 
In  his  country  s  service  was  a  distinct  handi- 
cap, rather  than  an  asset,  in  the  Camp  Mabry 
sale. 

This  veteran  wonders,  if  the  Government 
actually  is  concerned  with  giving  the  veteran 
a  break,  why  a  properly  limited  presale 
couldn't  be  conducted  for  veterans  alone. 
Even  If  they  <irere  restricted  to  the  purchase 
of  a  single  lot.  most  of  the  vets  would  come 
away  with  something  they  wanted  and  need- 
ed. Few  of  them  have  the  financial  resources 
to  buy  "page  after  page"  of  catalogued  prop- 
erty. Most  of  them  wanted  only  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  In  fact,  the  first  man 
In  line  Monday,  a  young  veteran,  bought  only 
one  motor,  for  $36. 


Another  suggettlon  came  from  •  local 
man;  a  single-purchase  ceiling.  He  suggested 
a  10-lot  restriction.  Then,  after  everyone 
had  a  crack  at  some  of  the  better  property 
offered,  the  big-lot  buyers  could  come 
through  again  and  again  until  they  had  all 
they  wanted. 

More  able  minds  than  ours  have  studied 
tbe  war  surplus  disposal  problem,  and  far 
be  it  from  us  to  say  they're  all  wrong.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  there  should  be 
evolved  a  more  satisfactory  priority  system 
than  a  foot  race. 


Terminal  Leave  for  Gl't 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 
Monday.  April  S.   1946 

Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  petition  No.  23,  a  discharge 
petition  to  bring  to  the  floor  H.  R.  4051 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Rogers  1.  a  bill  to  grant 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces 
certain  benefits  in  lieu  of  accumulated 
leave. 

This  bill  was  introduced  early  last  fall 
and  It  is  now  time  for  action  to  decide 
either  to  pa.ss  the  bill  or  defeat  it. 

For  my  part  I  have  signed  the  petition 
for  the  bill's  discharge  and  intend  to  vote 
for  it  on  the  floor.  The  bill,  as  you  will 
recall,  provides  for  a  means  of  equalizing 
the  accumulated  leave  of  a  GI  with  that 
of  a  commis.sioned  officer.  Under  cur- 
rent practices,  a  commissioned  officer 
who  has  not  taken  his  annual  leave  as  it 
occurs  can  receive  terminal  leave  in  cash 
benefits  of  continuinp:  salary  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  amouni  of  leave  he  has  com- 
ing. A  GI  who  has  not  taken  his  annual 
leave  but  who.  through  lack  of  desire  or 
opF>ortunity.  has  allowtd  the  leave  to  ac- 
cumulate receives  at  di.scharge  no  bene- 
fit at  all.  He  has  simply  lost  tha  many 
days  of  leave.  H.  R.  4051  would  rectify 
this  injustice  by  paying  the  GI  for  the 
days  of  leave  he  did  not  take  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  commissioned  officer  is 
now  paid.  In  other  words,  the  GI  wou'.d 
get  paid  for  annual  leave  he  <^id  net  take 
at  the  rate  of  2'2  c.r.ys  per  month  for  war 
service.  If  he  served  1  year  without  tak- 
ing any  annual  leave  .ind  ther  were  dis- 
charged, under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
he  would  be  entitled  to  1  month's  pay.  If 
he  served  2  years  without  taking  any  an- 
nual leave  he  would  be  entitled  to  2 
months'  pay.  and  so  on.  If  he  took  any 
leave,  that  amount  of  lea'  e  would  be  sub- 
tracted from  the  amount  he  accumulated. 
If  he  took  all  of  his  ar  nual  leave,  he 
would  be  entitled  to  nothing  upon  dis- 
charge. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  money  shall 
be  paid  in  a  lump  surp  and  only  if  the 
GI  makes  application  for  this  leave  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  enactment  of  the  act. 
It  is  a  plain,  easily  understood  bill,  obvi- 
ously correcting  an  injustice,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Congress  should  call  the  bill 
from  the  committee  and  pass  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  d?te. 
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Future  of  Dairy  Farmers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 


OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-HVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  OTCONSKI  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  I  had  remarks  in  the  Record  per- 
taining to  the  future  of  the  farmers  of 
America  with  particular  attention  to  the 
dairy  farmers. 

To  further  impress  upon  the  Congress 
of  what  the  farmers  are  thinking.  I  wish 
vo  insert  a  timely  article  by  a  citizen  of 
my  district.  It  is  worthy  of  reading  by 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

Daiktmen  Look  Ahead 
(By  Conrad  O   Peterson) 

During  the  depression  years,  we  d.<4lry  farm- 
ers were  sunk  in  gloom.  Our  milk,  hauled  to 
the  cheese  factory,  brought  us  about  2  cents 

per  quart 

Today  our  mUk  brings  us  about  7  cents  per 
quart  i:  winter,  and  about  6  cents  during 
the  summer  months.  That  price  includes  the 
.cubsidv.  We  can  do  very  well  at  this  price. 
B   t  what  lies  ahead? 

About  6  months  ago  I  thought  that  tbe 
future  prospect  of  the  dairy  farmer  was  dis- 
mal. I  then  happened  en  a  newspaper  item 
that  gave  hope. 

This  Item  was  an  amazing  revelation  con- 
cerning the  astounding  Increase  in  our  popu- 
lation We  are  having  a  boom  in  births. 
Where  in  1940  our  population  was  about 
132  000  000  it  is  now  estimated  that  we  had 
at  the  end  of  1945.  about  140  000.000.  This  Is 
an  increase  of  nearly  8.000.000  people  in  5 
years.  It  U  further  estimated  that  we  will 
have  a  population  gain  of  about  13.000.000. 
between  the  years  1940  to  ITtSO 

Added  emphasis  can  be  made  by  the  fact 
that  by  1950  w?  will  have  over  5.000.000  more 
children  under  10  vears  of  age.  than  in  1940. 
And  that  Is  not  all  Looking  further  ahead. 
It  IS  possible  that  our  Nation  will  have  a 
population  of  at  least  190,000,000  by  the  year 
2000  The  13.000.000  Increase  during  the  10- 
year  period  between  1940  and  1950  is  more 
than  equal  to  the  entire  population  of 
Cnnnda. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  dairy  farmer? 
It  means  a  demand  for  milk,  and  more  milk. 
For  dairv  products  of  all  kinds  As  time  goes 
on.  the  demand  will  continue  to  increase.  It 
will  give  comfort  to  the  dairy  farmer  to  know 
that  a  return  to  the  ruinous  prices  of  de- 
pression years  is  very  unlikely  The  dairy 
farmer  finds,  as  the  years  pass  by.  that  the 
costs  of  operating  his  farm  are  increasing 
yearly  Good  clean  milk  from  a  disease-free 
herd  cannot  be  produced  profitably  -lit  the 
prewar   market   prices 

WHAT  OTHERS  THINK 

The  dairy  future  looks  bright,  but  time 
often  upsets  predictions.  To  find  what  other 
dairy  farmers  thought  of  the  future  I  de- 
cided to  get  the  opinion  of  other  farmers. 

I  found  Lester  Rowe  busy  with  hU  fine 
herd  of  Holsteins,  a  high -producing  herd. 
Lester  was  noncommittal  as  to  the  long  dis- 
tance future  of  dairying,  but  commented  on 
the  present. 

•I  don't  know  about  these  strikes.  Maybe 
they  have  a  good  reason  to  strike.'  said 
Lester  "But  what  about  the  price  of  steel, 
and  how  are  we  going  to  purchase  farm  ma- 
chinery if  prices  go  too  high?  It  Isn  t  only 
too  high  in  price  at  present,  but  we  cannot 
get  the  machinery  we  need." 

Joseph  Innes  commented  on  the  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  of  dairying. 


"The  farmers  have  been  held  down  dur- 
ing the  war  vears  We  were  paid  a  subsidy 
BO  that  farm  market  prices  held  steady.  This 
kept  the  cost  of  living  on  an  even  keel.  But 
now  that  the  war  is  over,  we  hear  that  the 
subsidy  comes  off.  This  will  come  at  a  time 
when  a  surplus  of  farm  products  will  mount, 
thereby  lowering  prices  of  farm  products. 
We  pet  kicked  both  ways  The  prices 
couldn  t  mount  during  the  war,  but  they 
can  come  down  now.  The  city  laborer  re- 
ceived a  raise  and  short  hours.  We  still 
have  our  long  hours,  including  Sunday  work, 
and  are  apt  to  get  a  large  drop  In  income 
when  things  go  back  to  what  they  call  'nor- 
mal.' On  top  of  that  we  will  have  to  pay  a 
much  higher  price  when  buying  farm  ma- 
chinery " 

Howard  Hardle,  another  dairy  farmer,  has 
an  interesting  view  of  the  future  as  it  per- 
tains to  the  dairymen. 

"I  believe  that  the  market  price  for  milk 
will  hold  steady  for  another  2  years.  But 
what  will  happen  then?  Milk  prices  in  the 
future  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  how 
much  milk  will  be  used  In  plastics  and  other 
products. 

"TheiT,  too.  as  things  come  back  to  normal, 
a  greater  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
phosphorous  content  of  milk.  We  have  to 
put  superphosphate  fertilizer  on  our  soil  to 
replace  that  lost  through  years  of  cropping. 
Many  of  our  soils  are  so  depleted  of  phos- 
phorus, that  hay.  grains,  and  other  feed  carry 
this  lack  right  through  the  cow  to  the  milk 
products.  I  believe  that  the  time  will  ccme 
when  prices  of  milk  will  be  Influenced  by  the 
phosphorus  content  in  addition  to  the  but- 
tertat  test." 

A  farm  that  started  with  a  section  of  cut- 
over  land,  without  a  clearing  of  any  kind, 
has  now  become  a  large  and  progressive  dairy 
farm. 

Harry  Barr.  with  wife  and  two  daughters, 
worked  long  and  hard  to  get  their  acres  into 
production.  Adequate  farm  buildings  took 
m\  -h  in  energy  and  cash  to  produce.  Farm 
?nachinerv  was  costly  Later,  a  son-in-law. 
Wayne  HofTren.  joined  in  partnership  and 
now  the  firm  o:  Barr  &  Hoffren  look  to  a 
better  future. 


ucts  without  the  OPA.  but  It  would  only 
have  made  the  prices  rise  on  a  lot  of  things 
we  farmers  have  to  buy.  I  believe  that  if 
the  OPA  is  discontinued,  prices  will  go  out 
of  kilter.  We  had  a  celling  on  prices  during 
the  war.  It  would  be  fair  to  have  a  base 
on  prices  during  peacetime,  this  base  price 
to  be  based  on  an  average  cost  of  production  " 
A  few  years  ago  Wlllard  Van  Ouwerkerk 
bought  a  tract  of  cutover  land.  He  worked 
energetically  clearing  lan^.  building  a  hcuf* 
and  farm  buildings.  He  now  has  the  start 
of  a  fine  dairy  farm.  Wlllard  ts  also  dubious 
about  the  futi.re.  especially  dairy  prices,  but 
stated  that  there  is  a  pressing  Improvement 
needed  for  his  farm. 

"What  I  need  now  Is  electricity.  That 
would  give  me  lights  for  house,  barn,  and 
other  buildings." 

The  problems  and  views  as  stated  by  these 
dairy  farmers  are  representative  of  all  Wis- 
consin dairymen.  Their  futures  are  linked 
with  future  dairy  prices  The  amount  of 
cash  received  by  the  dairy  farmer  determines 
his  present  and  future  status.  His  farm  can 
only  be  operated  successfully  If  his  Income 
equals  or  exceeds  his  operating  costs.  When 
buying,  he  must  pay  prices  based  on  cost  of 
production.  When  selling,  he  must  take 
what  he  can  got.  His  products  are  not  sold 
at  prices  based  on  production  costs 

The  dairy  farmer's  future  can  only  be  made 
secure  by  placing  the  farming  bUFlness  on 
the  same  cost-of -product Ion  footing  as  all 
other  business. 


WORID   TRADE    IMPORTANT 

Mr.  Barr  takes  a  world-wide  viewpoint  on 
future     cpportunilies     in     Wisconsin     dairy 

farming. 

•  We  must  equalize  labor's  wages  and  farm 
prices  to  a  lowjr  level  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
have  free  trade  with  all  the  world.  We  can- 
not have  a  world  trade  creating  a  big  demand 
for  d*i!ry  products,  unless  our  products  of 
both  factory  and  dairy  are  produced  at  a  cost 
low  enough  to  enable  countries  of  the  world 
to  buy  from  us.  We  are  the  haves'  today: 
the  other  nations  the  'have-nots.'  Restric- 
tion in  world  trade  can  only  lead  to  another 

war.  . 

Alvin  GullicRson,  my  next-door  neighbor, 
was  busy  feeding  his  cows  when  I  interviewed 
him  He  commented  at>out  the  future  dairy 
feed  situation. 

"Our  dairy  feed  costs  are  too  high.  We 
must  produce  more  home-grown  feeds  by 
raising  more  corn,  oats,  and  other  grains. 
We  can  have  these  ground  and  mixed  with 
high-protein  feeds  and  reduce  costs  greatly. 
I  understand  that  there  are  some  earlier 
varieties  of  corn  being  developed,  which  by 
maturing  earlier  can  help  feed  production. ' 

CREDITS  OPA 

J.  H.  Van  Ouwerkerk  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  Wisconsin  dairy  farming. 
His  farm  is  well  equipped  for  the  dairying. 
He  gives  us  another  slant  on  the  many  com- 
plex and  difficult  aspects  of  milk  production. 

"Many  people  resent  the  OPA,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  OPA  .".nd  the  subsidy  payments 
kept  things  going  by  not  allowing  prices  en 
many  things  to  go  sky  high.  We  could  have 
received  much  higher  prices  for  farm  prod- 


Hawaii  the  Fortyrninth  State 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE   FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  i.i  the  Record  to 
Include  therein  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  Tribune  favoring  immediate 
statehood  for  Hawaii  i 

THE    FORTY-?''NTH    STATE 

Hawaii  has  asked,  through  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  lU  house  and  senate,  that  the 
United  State*  take  immediate  action  toward 
admitting  the  Territory  to  statehood. 
Hawaii  has  a  population  of  500,000.  more  than 
any  SUte  except  Oklahoma  had  at  the  time 
of  admission  to  the  Union 

The       House       investigating       committee, 
which  finished  its  work  in  January,  was  con- 
cerned with  the  mixed  racial  composition  of 
the  islands      Would  it.  committer   members 
asked     prove   a   military   hazard    in    time   of 
war  and  a  political  hazard  in  time  of  peace? 
Robert  L.  Shivers.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation agent  In  charge  of  Hawaii,  said  that 
there   was   not   a   single   act   of    sabotage   or 
fifth-column  activity  before,  during,  or  after 
the    attack    on    Peart    Harbor      Thirty-three 
thousand   citizens   of   Hawaii   served   in    the 
Army,   :Javy.   and   Marines   during    the   war. 
Hawaiians    ot    Japanc-e    ancestry    made    up 
most   of   the   One   Hundredth    Infantry    and 
the  Four  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Combat 
Team    serving   In    Europe      These   units   ac- 
cumulated five  Presidential  citations.  €5  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Crosses.  290  Silver  Stars. 
782  Bronze  Stars.  50  Army   commendations, 
and  82  division  commendations.     They  were 
known  for  their  fighting  ability  and  moinale. 
A  political  survey  convinced  the  invest^a- 
tlng  committee  that  bloc  voting  on  tbe  bwis 
of  national  origins  does  not  exist  «*>**•"- 
gcrous  extent.     The  percentage  of  B«w»»i«i>» 
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ancestry  has  declined  since  1940. 
idDS   live   together   harmoniously, 
tee  found,  and  their  primary  la- 
the United  States, 
tigatlng  connmitte*  also  was  con- 
the  activiti  s  of  the  5  companies 
96  percent  of  sugar  production 
Critics  charged  that  these  com- 
ituted  an  oligarchy  that  r-ould 
way  of  satisfactory  state  gov- 
Inveetlgatlon        refuted         these 
committee  said,  and  pointed  to 
small     business,     active     labor 
social  legislation  In  the  islands. 
Ittee  report  goes  far  toward  re- 
remalning  questions  as  to  Ha- 
to   statehood.     It   gave   Hawaii 
)le  war  record,  responsible  govern- 
schools.  an  adequate  health  de- 
The  gross  assessed  value  of  real 
Hawaii  Is  more  than  1500.000.000. 
paid  $42,000,000  In  taxes     It  has 
requirements    for    statehood    and 
desire  to  Join  the  Union.     Imme- 
n  would  lend  sincerity  to  the  talic 
for  all. 
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WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MINNESOT.* 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE3 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

ENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  from 
ime  I  issue  reports  to  my  con- 
and  I  submit  herewith  my  com- 
ing with  the  subject  of  spring- 
other  matters. 


J.KCnSOtt  DAT  DINNEBS 


practical  way.  the  Jack.«;on  Day 

cently   held   on    March   23   is 

outstanding  high  light  of  ac- 

the  Nation's  Capital  since  the 

year.     It  was  reported  that 

atterjdance  at  the  Washington.  D.  C, 

wa.s  up  to  the  standard   with 

bahqueteers   paying  $100   a   plate 

occasion.    This  made  it  a  $200,000 

Of    course,    throughout    the 

milar  banquets  were  held.    The 

was  to  replenish  the  war  chest 

ewers  of  Andrew  Jackson.     I 

ink  Ed  Pauley,  oil  man,  was 

larold  Ickes.  former  Secretary 

was  notable  by  hi.s  absence. 

Hfcnorable  Henry  Wallace.  Secre- 

Commerce,  was  apparently  the 

and  called  loudly  for  all  in- 

Republican.«.  all  independent 

es   everywhere,    to   enter   the 

dpportunity.  labeled  'The  Dem- 
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portance  of  the  Congressional 

this  fall  was  stressed  and  evi- 

A^idrew  Jackson's  spirit,  or  those 

his  cloak,  had  that  in  mind  in 

khest  activities  at  $100  a  plate. 

Un  e  ago  it  was  stated  that  one  of 

]N«s|ure  groups  in  Minnesota  had 

would   spend   a  jackpot  of 

like  $7p.000  for  the  purpo.se 

?  Congressmen  in   Minnesota 

to  the  liking  of  this  pressure 

.  the  contest  is  shaping  itself 

in  other  political  contests.  Mr. 


and 
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Average  American  Citizen  will  go  to  the 
balot  box  and  be  the  final  person  to 
decide  which  political  party  wins.  He 
will  hear  much  about  issues.  This  is 
America.  A.s  long  as  the  freedom  of  the 
ballot  box  is  preserved  here,  the  people 
will  get  the  kind  of  government  they 
want. 

THE  BATTtI  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

For  a  few  brief  moments  I  reviewed 
some  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  life 
of  that  illustrious  man.  Andrew  Jackson, 
just  the  other  day.  He  ranks  with  other 
great  and  patriotic  Americans.  He  was 
a  rugsed  individualist,  hated  by  his 
enemies  and  loved  by  his  friends,  but 
above  all  he  was  a  great  American. 
Volumes  have  been  written  about  his 
character,  his  leadership  and  his  achieve- 
ments. Just  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of 
this  .soldier — statesman — and  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  quote  from 
volume  1  by  A.  S.  Colyar.  of  Nash- 
ville. Tenn.  The  title  of  this  book  is 
the  Life  and  Times  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
In  commenting  on  General  Jackson's 
victory  at  New  Orleans,  1814-15,  this 
author  says: 

If  this  country  has  onerated  any  man  with 
greater  responsibilities  than  were  put  on 
General  Jackson  in  defending  New  Orleans 
against  the  British  Army,  the  evidence  has 
not  been  given  to  the  public:  and  If  any 
public  man.  tn  civil  or  military  life,  has  dls- 
charg;ed  a  great  public  duty  with  more  In- 
telligent Qdelit>  and  courage  than  he  did, 
history  does  not  proclaim  It.  His  beloved 
country  had  been  at  war  for  2  years  with 
the  most  warlike  nation  In  the  world.  The 
enemy  had  attacked  and  literally  overcome, 
beaten  on  every  field  where  the  Issue  had 
been  Joined,  the  American  troops,  and  this 
In  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  where  the  Government  bad  put 
forward  all  Its  strength  to  oppose  the  In- 
vaders. Such  had  been  the  victories  of  the 
trained  armies  of  England  over  our  raw  rallltla 
In  the  North,  that  we  were  fast  losing  the 
reputation,  as  a  {)eople  of  martial  spirit, 
which  we  had  when  the  Revolution  closed: 
and  the  Enijlish  press,  from  the  London 
Times  down  to  the  doggerel  makeshifts,  was 
t>eratlng  us  as  a  nation  of  cowards — ready 
to  get  up  a  war.  but  too  cowardly  to  flght. 

As  I  continued  my  review  of  the  life 
of  this  great  man,  I  encountered  the  fol- 
lowing eulogy  "by  Alexander  Walker  whose 
l>ook  Jackson  and  New  Orleans  is  found 
in  the  Congressional  Library.  Mr.  Walk- 
er says: 

There  Is  no  campaign  In  modern  military 
history,  which,  for  Its  extent,  was  more  com- 
plete In  all  Its  parts,  and  more  brilliant  In 
its  results,  than  that  conducted  by  Andrew 
Jackson  In  1814-15.  In  the  defense  of  New 
Orleans.  In  the  brief  period  of  26  days,  a 
town  of  less  than  18.000  Inhabitants.  In- 
cluding all  sexes  and  ages,  without  forts — 
natural  or  artificial  defenses — exposed  to  ap- 
'proach  and  attack  on  all  sides,  by  land  and 
water— with  ah  army  of  less  than  5.000  mil- 
itia, hastily  raised  en  masse,  and  Illy  armed 
and  accoutered — was  not  only  successfully 
defended  against  a  veteran  army  of  10.000  of 
the  t>est  soldiers  In  the  world,  but  was  made 
forever  glorious  by  the  most  brilliant  victory, 
which  has  been  achieved  since  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  these  days  when 
straight  thinking  is  needed,  it  is  well  that 
we  pause  to  pay  homage,  not  only  to 
Andrew  Jackson,  but  to  other  preat 
patriots  whose  achievements  constitute 


the  cornerstone  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States. 

SENATOR  ROSZHT  M.  LA  rOtLETTE 

A  development  which  attracted  very 
little  attention,  except  from  Henry  Wal- 
lace, was  the  meeting  recently  held  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  by  the  Progressive 
Party.  This  party,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  those  in  attendance,  voted  to  dis- 
band and  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  Repub- 
hcan  Party,  because  it  offered  the  best 
opportunity  for  people  of  progressive 
tendencies  to  accomplish  the  most  for 
America.  In  a  speech  ir  the  Hou.'^e  of 
Representatives,  Congressman  Karl 
MrNDT  welcomed  Senator  Robert  M.  La 
FoLLETTE  and  his  a.vsociates  into  the 
rinks  of  the  Republican  Party. 

OVn  FOREIGN   POLICY 

The  speaker  at  the  Jackson  Day  ban- 
quet here  covered  a  lot  of  territory.  He 
mu.st  have  had  a  grand  ghost  writer 
whose  imagination  far  exceeded  any 
semblance  of  truth.  No  doubt  the 
speech  will  be  widely  circulated.  Read 
it.  You  will  note  that  the  Republican 
Party  was  charged  with  responsibility  for 
World  War  U;  that  it  was  indicated  that 
the  Republican  Party  opposed  every  step 
made  to  prepare  for  winning  the  war; 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
guilty  of  committing  all  of  the  errors 
and  mistakes  made  during  the  past  13 
years;  that  the  Republican  Party  is  now 
following  its  old  prewar  i.solation  ten- 
dencies and  is  just  as  dangerous  as  ever. 
The  ghost  writer  left  the  impression 
that  everything  good  has  come  from  the 
leadership  in  the  E>emocratic  Party  and 
that  nothing  but  good  has  come  or  will 
come  from  any  other  leadership.  To 
say  the  least — was  this  a  very  nonparti- 
san viewpoint  as  to  what  happened  be- 
fore and  during  World  War  II  and  thor- 
oughly nonpartisan  as  to  what  has  hap- 
pened since  World  War  II  and  what  will 
happen  in  the  future?  Of  course,  you 
will  have  to  spell  the  word  "nonparti.san" 
by  using  the  letters  "political." 

Somi  time  ago  I  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  no  foreign  policy  and 
that  if  there  is  such  a  policy,  nobody 
knows  anything  about  it.  I  also  pointed 
out  that  Russia  had  a  very  definite  pol- 
icy and  not  only  took  what  she  wanted 
but  was  on  the  high  road  to  success  in 
her  plans  to  conquer  the  world.  If  we 
are  going  to  talk  politics,  then  what 
party  has  controlled  for  13  years  the  des- 
tiny of  this  country,  and  while  Ru.ssia 
has  robbed  mankind  of  its  birthright? 

In  this  connection  the  speaker  at  the 
Jackson  Day  banquet  talked  about  i.<;ola- 
tion  as  though  that  were  a  terrible  thing 
and  the  property  of  the  Republican 
Party.  He  did  not  define  Isolation.  I 
would  like  to  do  so.  but  I  have  other 
things  to  discuss  and  I  prefer  to  say  that, 
as  I  see  it.  this  word  "isolation"  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  when  you  think  of  Rus- 
sia and  Joe  Stalin.  Russia  believes  in 
"isolation."  Russia  looks  after  Russia. 
They  even  go  so  far  as  to  prohibit  Amer- 
ican newspapermen  or  anybody  el.se  from 
entering  thnr  country  and  from  finding 
out  what  they  a.e  doing,  what  form  of 
government  they  really  live  under,  and 
so  forth.  Our  party  leaders  in  America 
apparently  condone  the  Ru  sian  policy. 
Some  say  that  if  we  were  half  as  anxio.'.s 
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to  look  after  America  as  we  have  been 
and  apparently  are  no^\  anxious  to  let 
Russia  look  after  Russia,  we  would  be 
better  off. 

Anyhow.  I  paid  my  resrects  to  Russia 
and  to  Joe  Stalin  in  my  remarks  which 
appear  in  thr  Congression.\l  Record  for 
March  21.  1946.  I  h<ipe  you  read  them. 
I  will  be  accu.sed  of  partisanship,  but  I 
find  that  I  was  too  modf'st.  Former 
Gov.  George  H.  Earle,  of  Pennsylvania, 
who.  by  the  way.  is  a  Democrat,  landed 
at  Boston.  Mass..  on  Saturday.  March  23, 
and  proceeded  to  give  the  American  peo- 
ple some  pood  advice.  Said  former  Gov- 
ernor Earle.  among  many  other  observa- 
tions that  he  had  to  make: 

We  must  Issue  an  ultimatum  to  the  So- 
viet Government  to  get  back  to  her  own 
country  or  use  the  atomic  bomb  on  her 
while  we  have  it  and  before  she  gets  it. 

The  Governor  further  said  that  Russia 
is  a  far  greater  menace  than  Hitler  and 
that  Stalin's  word  is  useless  because  the 
present  Russian  Government  is  still  fol- 
lowing the  teachings  of  Lenin  that  any 
lie  theft,  or  trickery  is  moral  and  ethi- 
cal if  it  will  help  their  cause.  While  we 
are  developing  coming  political  issues,  it 
might  be  well  to  find  cut  if  the  United 
States  has  a  foreign  policy,  what  It  Is. 
and  why  the  administration  has  per- 
mitted Russia  to  move  forward  in  its 
plans  to  dominate  the  world. 

OFFICE    or    PRICE    ADMINISTRATION 

The  Jackson  Day  banquet  speaker  did 
not  mention  OPA  by  name  but  did  every- 
thing else.  He  talked  about  inflation  and 
the  possibilities  of  a  depression  in  this 
coiintry.  He  then  favored  the  audience 
with  the  promise  of  the  OPA  that  we 
would  have  to  keep  prices  and  rents  un- 
der control  and  check  inflation  and  get 
production  going  full  blast.  Probably 
these  remarks  were  inspired  by  the  po- 
litical battle  now  going  on— and  It  Is  not 
limited  to  party  lines— to  perpetuate  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  because 
that  agency  expires  on  June  30 — not  very 
far  away. 

FOOD  SHORTAGES  AND  STARVING  EtTaOPE 

In  connection  with  the  Jackson  Day 
dinner,  they  served  a  meal  of  700  calories. 
That  was  absolutely  proper.     But  the 
contrast  to  the  speaker's  remarks  about 
the  good  job  that  the  administration  had 
done  must  have  stood  out  In  rather  bold 
relief.     We  have  had  OPA  for  a  long 
time.    We  have  had  it  so  long  that  many 
people  think  you  have  to  keep  OPA  If  you 
are  going  to  have  price  and  rent  con- 
trols.   Of  course,  that  is  not  true.    But 
the     propaganda     which     Government 
agencies  are  putting  out  is  Intended  to 
make  people  believe  that  we  have  to  put 
up  with  the  bungling  methods  and  mis- 
takes of  OPA.    This  agency  started  out 
with  the  Henry  Wallace  idea  of  burning 
up  the  pigs  and  plowing  up  the  corn,  the 
doctrine  of  scarcity.    They  did  a  real  job 
in   making  that    doctrine   work.     They 
discouraged    production    on    the    farm. 
They  have  done  everything  they  could 
to  kill  off  the  small  businessman  and  the 
small  manufacturers  by  refusing  to  let 
them  make  a  profit. 

Now  in  the  year  1946  this  country  Is 
called  on  to  renew  an  agency  which  offers 
no  hope  except  shortage  of  food  at  home 
and  starvation  to  the  people  of  Europe. 


Wrong  methods,  followed  by  Govern- 
ment agencies,  namely.  OPA,  can  be 
charged  with  this  food  shortage  which 
now  exists  in  the  land  of  plenty.  Our 
relief  program  to  help  the  starving  peo- 
ple of  Europe  has  gotton  so  bad  that 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  made  a  success  of 
relief  matters  after  World  War  I  in  help- 
ing feed  the  unfortunate  people  of  Eu- 
rope, was  called  on  to  take  over  "relief 
matters,  so  poorly  handled  by  TJNRRA, 
which  evidently  did  not  know  what  this 
problem  was  all  about.  May  we  suggest 
that  this  glorious  failure  of  OPA  and  of 
UNRRA  was  overlooked  at  the  Jackson 
Day  banquet.  Nor  was  Hoovers  name 
mentioned. 


HOrSINC  SHORTAGE 


It  was   evident   that   the   .speech   we 
heard  over  the  radio  at  the  Jackson  Day 
banquet  on  March  23  was  intended  to 
be  a  political  primer  for  the  campaign 
to  elect  administration  Congressmen  this 
fall.    The  ghost  writer,  according  to  the 
text  of  the  speech,  cleverly  fanned  the 
fires  of  class  hatred  by  painting  a  pic- 
ture of  2,700.000  homes  to  be  built  in 
1  year  and  8  months.    It  was  said  that 
legislation  for  this  proposal  was  before 
Congress    and    that    those    who    voted 
against  this  legislation  would  be  respon- 
sible for  the  housing  shortage.     Refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  real  estate  lobby. 
The  veterans  were  mentioned  and  the 
impression  left  with  the  radio  audience 
was  that  unless  you  supported  the  ad- 
ministration   legislation    you    were    an 
enemy  of  people  who  wanted  homes,  and 
particularly  that  you  were  an  enemy  of 
the  veterans.    I  wonder  if  any  veterans 
are  going  to  be  misled  by  that  sort  of 
sophistry  and  that  sort  of  distortion  of 
facts.    We  all  recognize  that  there  is  a 
housing  shortage.     Honest  people    will 
differ  on  the  best  methods  to  get  those 
homes.    Many  people  who  have  studied 
this  problem  carefully  take  issue  with  the 
administration    legislation.      They    say 
that  this  legislation  favors  the  manu- 
facturers of  prefabricated  houses.    They 
say  that  subsidies  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem.   The  politicians  blame  all  who  dis- 
agree with  them  as  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  building  houses.    Therefore  the  vet- 
erans are  asked  to  believe  everybody  is 
their  enemy  who  does  not  follow  this 
program  of  having  the  Government,  in 
effect,  BO  into  the  business  of  building 
homes. 

I  had  a  circular  the  other  day  which 
said  that  veterans  wanted  an  opportunity 
to  own  homes  but  they  did  not  want 
shacks.    Homes  are  not  built  overnight 
and  the  matter  of  policy  in  taking  care 
of  the  housing  shortage  must  recognize 
this  fact.    All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  erect- 
ing temporary  dwellines  and  all  of  us 
are  in  favor  of  a  building  program  not 
only  for  permanent  dwellings,  but  for 
other  permanent  buildings  needed  in  our 
industrial  and  commercial  life.    It  is  just 
political  bunk  to  say  that  a  man  who 
disagrees  with  the  planned  economy  and 
planned  regimentation  of  the  New  Deal  is 
opposed  to  home  building.    Many  point 
out  that  we  will  have  to  get  rjd  of  OPA 
with  its  ceiling  prices  which  prevent  pro- 
duction of  materials,  before  anything  can 
be  done.    This  talk  about  a  real-estate 
lobby  is  only  intended  to  muddle  up  the 


Issues  in  the  proposed  program.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  class  hatred.  The  bricklayer 
and  the  carpenter  and  people  who  pro- 
duce building  materials,  as  well  as  those 
who  furnish  the  labor  to  produce  homes 
are  all  interested  in  getting  the  produc- 
tive processes  going.  If  the  Government 
will  permit  them.  American  labor  and 
American  contractors  will  build  dwell- 
ings. Long  before  the  war  people  who  ^ 
could  not  afford  to  own  a  home  were  able 
to  rent,  and  then  in  due  time  they  became 
home  owners  and  all  of  that  wa.s  done 
under  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 

However,  one  of  the  coming  campaign 
issues   will   undoubtedly   hinge    on   the 
housing  shortage.    If  we  disregard  facts, 
and  follow  the  unfair  tactics  of  the  poli- 
ticians who  now  want  to  rush  through  a 
law,  we  may  get  legislation  which  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  the  veterans  or  anybody 
else.    Of  course,  this  legislation  will  help 
the  job  holders  who  want  to  build  up 
more  jobs  by  having  the  Government  go 
into  the  housing  business.    If  we  talk  the 
languat:!e  of  these  political  opportunist^, 
we  could  properly  charge  the  present  ad- 
ministration with   the  failure   to  have 
homes  and  with  the  housing  shortage. 
They  have  been  in  control  in  this  country 
over  13  years.    That  line  of  talk  would  be     , 
just  as  honest  as  the  tactics  of  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  when  they  condemn 
everybody  who  does  not  believe  In  their 
regimentation  program  and  leave  the  im- 
pression that  everybody  except    them- 
selves are  opposed  to  the  veterans.    I  do 
not  believe  the  veterans  will  be  mi.sled 
by  this  sort  of  nonsense.     There  is    a 
housing  shortage  and  to  a  large  extent  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  build- 
ing operations  ceased  while  World  War  II 
was  going  on.    It  i.<;  too  bad  that  political 
parties  have  to  resort  to  some  of  their 
tactics  in  order  to  carry  out  their  efforts 
to  capture  the  soldiers'  votes.     That  Is 
just  what  the  politicians  are  doing  now  In 
connection  with  this  proposed  hou-sing 
measure. 

A    BALANCED    BUDGET 

Those  who  honored  the  memory  of 
Jackson  assured  us  radio  listeners  that 
there  was  not  any  question  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  lower  taxes.  No  wist- 
ful child  looking  for  Santa  Claus  could 
di.splay  more  optimi.«:m.  If  history  re- 
peats itself  it  will  be  because  of  the 
enormous  expenditures  of  our  Govern- 
ment with  no  revenue  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. I  commend  to  everybody  the 
article  by  John  T.  Flynn  in  the  Reader's 
Digest  for  January  1946.  It  is  inserted 
by  Congressman  White  of  Idaho,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Cont.ression,\l  Recopd. 
page  A1568  under  the  heading  "The  worst  . 
enemy  you  have." 

As  Mr.  Flynn  points  out,  our  Govern- 
ment owes  over  $260,000,000,000.  He  pre- 
dicts the  interest  obligations  on  the  debt 
at  $6,000,000,000  a  year.  He  points  out  ^ 
that  that  is  more  money  than  the  Gov- 
ernment spent  in  any  peace  year  prior 
to  1934.  He  points  out  that  the  money 
to  pay  this  interest  on  Government  bonds 
and  other  obligations  will  have  to  come 
from  taxes. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  sad  day  when  thLs 
country  has  to  default  on  its  obligatioas. 
We  hope  that  day  will  not  come  bee 
it   will   mean   a   ruined   currency 
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worthies;  stocks  and  bonds  and  the  sav- 
inK-s  of  n  illlons  of  people  wiped  out.  It 
Is  time  t  lat  we  held  more  nreetings  like 
the  Jack  on  Day  dinner,  and  talk  about 
problems  such  as  the  balanced  budi,'et. 

tOAN    TO    BmrTAIM 

While  khe  ringing  of  the  dinner  bell 
was  goinj  on  at  the  Jackson  Day  ban- 
quet, the:  forgot  to  mention  the  proposed 
loan  to  (Jreat  Britain  of  about  $4  000.- 
000  000  a  will  bet  (f  Andrew  Jackson  had 
been  ablr  to  come  back  for  a  visit  from 
that  bou  ne  from  which  no  traveler  re- 
turns that  he  would  have  counseled  the 
boys  not  o  waste  the  fund.s  and  resources 
of  the  I  nited  States  in  that  way.  He 
would  h£  ve  pointed  to  the  aged  people  in 
this  cour  try  who  are  a.^king  an  adequate 
old-ace  >ension.  and  he  would  have  told 
the  Ijoy:  to  spend  some  of  the  British 
loan  for  pension  purposes,  or  on  cur  vet- 
erans,   lie  even  would  have  told  them  to 


cet  busy 


power  p-oject.  which  development  will 
contribu  e  to  the  wealth  of  America  and 
the  welf  ire  of  its  own  people.  As  I  fig- 
ured oui  sometime  aro.  the  amount  of 
money  wp  are  going  to  hand  out  to  Great 
Britain  vould  build  our  share  of  14  St. 
Lawrenc  ?  projects  and  there  would  still 
be  a  litt  e  change  left  over. 
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MCMILLAN    of    South    Carolina. 

er,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 

of  a  speech  dehvered  before 

Carolina  Legislature  by  Mr. 

Viegins.  lormer  president  of  the 

1   Bankers   Association.   Harts- 


V 


nume  rou 


am 


on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and 


of   A.   L.   M.   Wifgins,   Former 
of  American   Bankers  Asso- 


cprtam  that  every  Member  of  the 

ould   enjoy  ,?   Mr.   Wig- 

as  it  I  ..  more  logic 

sense  than  any  speech  that 

ijead  on  this  subject  during  the 

months. 

igpins    is   one   of   the    leading 

and  businessmen  of  this  coun- 

has  been  called  to  Washington 

s  occasions  to  appear  before 

congressional  committees  as  a 

t  in  framing  some  of  our  most 

legislation. 

Pre  ildent  and  memt>ers  ol  the  general 

I  appreclnte  th*  honor  and  privilege 

ng  the  General  Assembly  of  South 


claim  to  your  time  Is  to  lay  before 

ol  the  facu  and  problems  of  South 

as  «vell  as  some  of  the  hopes  and 

the  private  citizens  of  the€tate.  of 

one.    We  share  with  ycu  a  love  for 

and  a  common  destiny  In  Its  future. 

pijoud  to  be  a  citiwn  of  South  Caro- 

Haftng  traveled  throughout  the  Na- 

life  In  our  great  cities.  In  the 


observing 


Industrial  areas,  on  the  western  plains.  In 
the  vigorous  Northwest  and  on  the  thrilling 
west  coast.  I  have  always  returned  to  South 
Carclinft  with  a  feeling  of  tl  ng  and  of 

satisfaction  that  here,  at  h  .  our  own 

State,  are  found  the  most  abundant  oppor- 
tunities for  achieving  a  fruitful  and  satisfy- 
ing life  for  all  of  the  people  to  be  found  any- 
where. *" 

Too  often  are  people  enchanted  by  distant 
scenes,  of  greener  pastures  far  away  and  too 
seldom  do  we  appreciate  the  blessings  and 
opt  f3  that  He  at  our  feet. 

1  s  not  mean  that  we  should  close 

cur  eyes  to  failures  or  to  the  facts  of  our 
economic  life.  It  does  mean  that  we  should 
be  realists,  that  we  should  properly  evaluate 
our  assets  and  our  liabilities  and  that  wher- 
ever we  find  {)bstacles  to  .he  well-being  and 
progress  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  we 
should  In  the  common  in'erest.  seek  to  re- 
move them. 

A  coco  ST  AIT 

I  need  not  say  to  you  that  South  Carolina 
Is  a  good  State  in  which  to  live,  to  work,  and 
to  invest  capital.  The  rest  of  the  country 
Is  Just  now  beginning  to  discover  our  attrac- 
tions and  Increasing  numbers  of  fine  citizens 
from  other  sections  are  coming  into  South 
Carolina  to  live  and  to  work  and  to  Invest 
their  capital      We  welcome  them 

It  has  t>een  unfortunate  that  through  the 
years  we  have  paid  a  high  price  for  a  great 
d^al  of  unfavorable  publicity  for  our  State. 
As  an  illustration,  our  tax  laws  were  for  a 
long  time  severf'ly  criticized,  on  the  platform 
and  through  the  press,  and  this  criticism 
often  chilled  the  Investment  of  capital  In  the 
Stale  No  tax  structure  anywhere  Is  perfect 
and  there  are  always  inequities  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and  we  have  had  some  In  this 
State:  but  I  would  like  to  bear  testimony 
to  you  and  to  investors  everywhere  that  ex- 
cept for  property  taxes,  which  are  largely 
local  matters,  the  State-tax  structure  of 
South  Carolina  today  is  as  fair,  as  wholesome. 
as  reasonable,  and  as  sound  as  will  be  found 
In  any  State  in  the  Union 

The  charge  has  been  made  through  the 
years  that  the  attitude  of  State  government 
and.  In  particular,  the  legl-lature  has  been 
unfriendly  to  capital.  There  were  times 
when  such  was  the  case,  but  the  record  of 
this  legislature  and  of  State  government  In 
recent  years  gives  conv;:  '  that  busi- 

ness and  Industry  neec;  >r  of  being 

pe'  by   new  nr 

or  I  <■   but  on  •     :  :     ve 

a  wholecome  and  healthy  legislative  en- 
vironment In  which  to  operate.  It  is  too 
Important  to  the  future  of  this  State  for 
it  to  be  otheiwi!-e  Any  measures  or  policies 
that  have  crept  into  government  that  are 
unfair    to    wholesome  s    life    should 

be  rooted  out  as  prom;  PLissible.     Con- 

fidentially, the  people  look  to  State  gcvern- 
inen'  to  see  that  such  Is  done. 

If  we  examine  the  economy  of  this  Stale, 
three    Important    facts   stand   out. 

BALANCE  or  TItADK 

The  first  Is  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  balance  of  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  against  South  Carolina.  This 
means  that  in  normal  years  we  send  out  of 
the  State  more  of  our  money,  our  bank  de- 
posits, and  our  liquid  wealth  than  we  re- 
ceive in  return.  The  cause  of  this  unbalance 
of  trade  Is  that  we  are  largely  producers  and 
sellers  of  nw  goods  or  of  goods  after  the 
first  stage  of  manufacture.  Our  imports  are 
largely  of  consumer  goods  or  durable  goods 
that  represent  highly  skilled  production. 
Por  most  of  our  workers  In  agriculture  and 
In  Industry  It  requires  the  product  of  2  to 
3  hours  of  their  labor  on  the  things  they 
produce  to  purchase  the  product  of  l  hour 
of  labor  of  the  workers  beyond  the  State  for 
most  of  the  things  we  consume.  So  long 
as  we  do  much  trading  of  2  hours  of  our 


production  for  1  hour  of  consumption  of 
Items  made  out  of  the  State.  Just  so  long 
win  the  balance  of  tr-de  be  against  us.  so 
long  will  our  liquid  wealth  tend  to  flow  cut 
of  the  State,  and  so  long  will  our  standards 
of  living,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion, remain  relatively  low 

In  spite  of  our  wartime  prosperity,  the 
facts  are  that  the  average  per  capital  in- 
come in  South  Carolina  remains  about  50 
percent  of  the  per  capita  national  income. 

To  some  people  these  facts  of  adverse  bal- 
ance of  trade  and  low  per  capita  Income  are 
matters  of  apologetic  admission,  but  I  re- 
gard them  as  facts  which  .«pell  unlimited  op- 
portunity In  South  Carolina.  They  show 
that  we  have  a  vast  market  at  home  for  goods 
requiring  a  high  degree  of  skill  In  produc- 
tion and  invite  us  to  produce  them  ourselves. 
Why  should  we  buy  goods  from  distant 
points  on  a  lalxDr  exchange  basis  of  giving 
two  for  one  when  we  can  produce  those  goods 
in  S)Uth  Carolina  and  give  our  own  people 
more  profitable  employment  and  keep  all  of 
the  money  at  home?  Of  course,  there  are 
many  articles  that  we  cannot  produce  and  1 
am  not  for  building  a  wall  around  South 
Carolina  We  must  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  and  with  the  world.  Our  task  Is 
to  develop  types  of  production  requiring 
greater  skills  that  will  exchange  in  the  free 
markets  of  the  Nation  on  a  basis  of  parity 
Income  per  hour  of  our  production  with  the 
Income  of  the  worker  who  produces  the 
goods  that  we  must  Import. 

UNBALANCE  IN    ACRICtTLTCRE 

The  second  b.isic  fact  In  our  economy  Is 
the  unbalance  of  the  state  in  agriculture. 
We  are  Inclined  ti  k  this  problem  at 

present  because  di;  war  years  agricul- 

ture  has  received  an  uriiUcial  stimulus  under 
the  |X)licles  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
for  the  past  few  years  has  been  In  a  favor- 
able trading  position.  Agriculture  now  faces 
a  postuar  readjustment  In  which  Its  relative 
favorable  trading  position  may  disappear. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  cotton.  We 
have  seen  our  cotton  acreage  cut  in  half 
within  recent  years  and  have  overcome  that 
In  part  by  Improved  production  |»r  acre. 
Now  we  are  confronted  with  increasing  com- 
petition of  foreign  cotton  production,  with 
the  development  of  cheaper  synthetics  at 
home,  and  with  the  Increasing  mechanization 
of  cotton  production  The  problems  of  cot- 
ton are  the  most  dlfflrult  that  lie  ahead,  not 
only  from  '.  but  particu- 

larly as  afT  I  iia. 

Fortunately.  In  this  State  we  have  an  agri- 
cultural leadership  that  has  long  recognized 
these  problems  and  has  made  substantial 
progres.s  m  meeting  them.  It  will  require  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  the  farmer  on  the  part  of  Government. 
State  and  National  and  of  businessmen  and 
of  people  generally  and  their  full  cooperation 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
Inevitable  readjustments  In  agriculture. 
A  GOOD  WAT  or  Ltri 

Out  of  these  dtfnculties  arises  another  op- 
portunity In  South  Carolina.  The  white  rural 
nonfarm  population  In  the  State  has  been 
steadily  rising.  This  meai^s  that  more  of  our 
people  are  living  in  the  country  but  are 
working  in  the  business  and  Industry  of  our 
towns.  This  means  that  many  people  are 
discover. ng  a  way  of  life  In  South  Carolina 
that  Is  both  profitable  and  satisfying.  What 
finer  life  could  man  find  than  to  live  on  a  few 
aeres  of  land  near  a  paved  highway  a  few 
miles  out  of  town,  enjoying  running  water, 
electric  lights,  a  refrigerator,  and  all  of  the 
conveniences  of  a  city,  with  his  chickens  and 
eggs  and  hogs  and  cows,  a  vegetable  garden, 
and  an  acre  or  two  In  cash  crops,  with  a  Job 
in  the  town  at  which  he  works  40  hours  • 
week  and  from  which  he  secures  the  cash 
money  to  buy  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
that  he  wants.    Good  roads  and  rural  elec- 
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triflcatlon  have  made  this  possible.  In  my 
opinion.  thU  la  the  most  satisfying,  the  most 
stable,  and  the  most  sectire  way  of  living  for 
a  large  number  of  people  that  can  be  found 
anywhere.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  for  which  South 
Carolina  Is  particularly  well  suited. 

This  requires,  however,  that  new  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  In  industry  and 
businef-3  in  our  towns  mtist  be  made  availa- 
ble. It  means  many  small  new  industries 
throughout  the  State.  It  means  pioneering 
In  new  products  and  investing  our  money  on 
c.ur  faiih  in  the  Indu-'^lnal  future  of  this 
State. 

CUB  OWN  CAFTTAL 

Fact  number  three  Is  a  new  and  unusual 
one.  For  the  first  time  In  the  history  cf 
South  Carolina  the  people  of  this  SUte  have 
accumulated  in  liquid  resources,  cash  on  hand 
and  In  banks.  War  bonds  and  other  savings, 
an  estimated  $1.000.000  000. 

This  Is  more  than  $20,000,000  per  county. 
What  a  vast  potential  of  financial  power 
with  which  to  start  the  wheels  of  new  in- 
dustries, with  which  to  expand  and  multiply 
the  productive  economy  of  this  State. 

In  all  previous  periods  of  our  history  the 
one  serious  deterrent  to  o\ir  progress  has 
been  the  lack  of  money  to  finance  a  funda- 
mental change  In  our  economy  We  now 
have  that  essential  resource.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  welcome  foreign  capital  but  we  are 
no  longer  dependent  upon  It.  We  have  our 
own  capital. 

NEWLT  EQUIPPED  MANPOWrK 

We  have  another  Important  new  resource. 
Many  of  our  boys  are  returning  from  mili- 
tary "service  where  they  have  developed  new 
and  important  skills.    They  have  a  new  vision 
and  a  new  ambition  and  want  to  Invest  their 
energies  and  hopes  and  their  lives  In  South 
Carolina.    They  offer  to  us.  they  offer  to  the 
State  the  manpower  and  the  know-how  for 
a  broad  program  of  Industrial  development. 
Surely    with    our    abundant    present    capital 
and  with  the  Intelligent  and  largely  trained 
young  manpower  at  hand,  the  day  of  going 
forward   In   South  Carolina  Is  here.     All  we 
require  is  the  courage,  the  vision  and  a  soli- 
darity of  purpose  in  order  to  reconstruct  the 
economy  of   this  State  on  a  basis  that  will 
yield  a   more  satisfying  life  to  more  of  our 
peoplOs  that  will  yield  abundant  opportuni- 
ties to  our  young  men  and  women  for  suc- 
cessful   achievement   and    that   will   keep   at 
home  and  In  the  State  much  of  the  flower 
of  our  youth   that  through   the  years  have 
sought  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  for  effective  action. 
Within  a  year  the  flow  of  our  present  liquid 
wealth  win  l>egln  to  move  out  of  the  State 
and  with  Increasing  volume.  The  task  is  to 
capture  this  wealth  and  convert  It  Into  pro- 
ductive enterprise  In  South  Carolina  before 
it  is  gone.  The  need  is  to  provide  more 
attractive  opportunities  for  our  returning 
men  and  women  In  South  Carolina  before 
they  seek  such  opportunities  elsewhere. 

OU«   TEMPORAKY    PROSPCTrTT 

Let  \is  not  be  deluded  by  a  temporary  pros- 
perity nor  asi-uine  that  the  flush  period  of 
the  present  wUl  long  con'iiiue  and  that  no 
action  need  be  taken.  Are  cur  memories  bo 
short  that  we  have  forgotten  the  mistakes  of 
1919  and  1920  and  the  years  that  followed 
when  we  dissipated  our  ca.«h  resources,  mort- 
gaged our  future,  and  spent  long,  dreary  years 
Etruaglirg  to  overcome  the  disiister  that  fol- 
lowed? Our  future  Is  already  mortgaged  by 
the  Federal  Government  with  a  debt  of  $10.- 
000  for  every  family  of  5.  and  the  full 
faith  md  credit  of  the  United  States  ce- 
niands  that  this  debt,  with  Interest,  be  paid 

in  full.  ,    ^   , 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that  In 
the  highly  prosperous  year  of  19**^"°^%);^,^" 
one-fourth  of  the  income  received  ^  South 
Carolina  came  directly  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasury. 


PROGRESS   IN    ACTION 

I  congratulate  the  General  Assembly  of 
South  Carolina  for  Its  foresight  and  vision 
In  passing  the  Research.  Planning,  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1945.  Under  vigorous  and 
Intelligent  leadership,  the  board  set  up  under 
this  act  is  providing  the  spearhead  of  con- 
structive action  for  an  improved  economy  in 
this  State  and  should  have  fiUl  cooperation 
and  support  of  chambers  of  commerce,  bank- 
ers, and  businessmen  throughout  the  State. 

If  I  understand  the  thinking  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  today,  they  are  yearning 
for  vigorous,  progressive,  and  immediate  ac- 
tion. They  want  the  leaders  In  business, 
industry,  and  banking  to  take  steps  now  to 
multiply  business  and  industrial  employment 
opportunities.  They  want  an  improved  and 
enlarged  economic  environment  in  which 
they  can  reap  substantial  rewards  for  worth- 
while accomplishments. 

REORGANIZATION   OF  GOVERNMENT 

I  would  not  be  faithful  to  the  responsi- 
bHitles  of  this  occasion   without  saying  to 
you  that  in  my  opinion  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
constructive  and  progressive  program  for  re- 
organlzmg  and  modernizing   the  machinery 
of  government  in  South  Carolina  is  overdue. 
For  a  score  of  years  or  more  the  conclusion 
of  every  committee,  every  commission,  and 
every    group    that   has  studied   our   govern- 
mental machinery  has  been  that  the  public 
interest  wUl  be  served  better,  increased  efB- 
clency  can  be  had  and  some  economies  ef- 
fected by  a  complete  reorganization  of  State 
government.       The     machinery     has     been 
patched  up  so  long  and  so  often  that  It  can- 
not operate  with  the  highest  degree  of  service 
in  the  public  interest.     This  also  means  a 
wholesome    and    thorough    revision    of    the 
State  constitution. 

I  think  It  also  means  that  the  State  should 
adopt  a  clear  and  underiandable  unified 
budget  which  will  reveal  the  Income  of  the 
State  from  all  sources  and  the  expenditures 
for  ail  purposes. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  are  demand- 
ing an  enlargement  and  Improvement  of 
health  programs  that  will  make  available 
adequate  hospital  and  medical  facilities  to 
every  citizen  and,  in  particular,  to  people  of 
smaU  means  and  at  costs  they  can  afford 


mandlng  a  broad  advance  on  the  educational 
front. 

Much  of  our  progress  in  education  has  been 
the  result  of  a  missionary  aeal  on  the  part 
of  our  public  school  teachers  and  officers  who 
have  labored  with  the  machinery  at  their 
disposal  with  a  self-sacrificing  devotion. 
Their  present  need  is  a  backing  of  State 
government  an  of  local  governments  as  well. 
In  a  comprehensive  program  of  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  school  system.  Its  methods  and 
objectives,  plus  a  reawakening  of  the  people 
of  the;  State  to  the  necessity  of  improving 
the  educational  level  of  our  people  and  of 
the  nefd  for  Increased  financial  support  for 
our  schools.  Simple  Justice  and  fairness  to 
the  teachers  demand  an  immediate  Increase 
in  salary  schedule  to  meet  rising  co.sts  of 
living. 

ALL    OF    THE    PEOPLE 

Would  that  every  man  and  woman  In  the 
State,  particularly  those  in  positions  of  lead- 
ership In  Government.  In  business.  In  agri- 
culture. In  labor,  in  education,  and  in  the 
professions,  think  In  terms  of  all  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina.  For  too  long  have  the 
people  of  this  Slate  had  too  little  wealth, 
too  little  economic  well-being  comparable  to 
mos*  of  the  other  States.  We  now  have  an 
opportunity  unsurpassed  In  the  history  of 
this  State  to  go  forward.  We  must  not  allow 
progress  In  South  Carolina  to  be  reUrded  by 
any  whose  personal  or  selfish  Interest  Is  In 
preserving  the  status  quo.  . 

South  Carolina  will  never  become  the  pros- 
perous State  that  she  has  the  right  to  be  and 
that  her  resotirces  provide  the  opportunity  to 
be  until  more  of  the  people  at  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  scale  are  better  educated  and 
achieve  a  substantially  higher  income.  Pros- 
perity and  well-being  of  a  people  do  not  filter 
down  from  the  top — they  arise  from  a  good 
life  for  the  people  at  the  bottom 

We  must  fertilize  the  life  of  the  State  at  Its 
roots. 

The  people  of  South  Carolina,  the  workers 
In  agriculture  and  In  industry,  in  the  stores 
and  In  the  shops,  and  In  particular,  the  boys 
and  girls,  the  young  men  and  women,  citizens 
all.  bring  you  their  hopes  and  prayers  for  the 
vision,  the  courage,  and  the  will  to  help  them 
realize  a  reasonable  ambition  and  help  make 
their  dreams  of  a  fully  satisfying  and  pros- 
perous life  in  South  Carolina  come  true. 


A  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

More  than  ever  before,  the  people  of  South" 
Carolina  are  becoming  fully  aroused  over  the 
needs  for  Improving  our  educational  sys'-em. 
its  administrative  machinery.  Ita  programs 
and  objectives.  There  is  a  wide-spread  !eel- 
ing  that  our  public  school  system  needs 
considerable  revamping  in  order  to  help  fit 
our  boys  and  girls  to  achieve  a  satisfying  life 
in  the  world  as  it  Is  today  and  will  be  to- 
morrow We  cannot  deny  that  something 
needs  to  be  done  with  an  educational  system 
and  program  in  which  less  than  one  In  four 
of  the  boys  and  girls  who  enter  the  first  grade 
receive  a  high  school  diploma. 

South  Carolina  has  taken  many  progres- 
sive and  notable  steps  In  the  development  of 
Its    educational    system.    The    general    as- 
sembly  has   always  been   responsive  U.  the 
needs  of  the  people  for  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  our  public  school  system.     South 
Carolina  today  devotes  a  larger  proportion  of 
.  its  income  and  of  the  wealth  of  its  people  for 
public  education  than  any  State  in  the  Un- 
ion   but  our  difficulties  are  greater  becau.se 
South   Carolina   has   a   larger   proportion   of 
children  of  school  age  to  total  population 
than  any  other  State.     It  Is  always  necessary, 
therefore     to   find   a    balance    between    the 
things  we  want  to  do  for  education  and  our 
Rbihty  to  pay  for  them.     Nor  have  we  any 
money  to  waste,  we  must  be  careful  to  get 
full  value  for  even'  dollar  spent.     But  the 
time  has  now  come  when  the  pressing  needs 
cf  a  postwar  world  for  better  equipping  the 
boys   and    girls   of    South    Carolina   aie    de- 


Socialized  Medicine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  April  8,  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  adopt  the  Murray-Wagner- 
Dingell  bill  and  you  have  not  only  so- 
cialized but  political  medicine.  Your 
family  doctor  will  be  a  memory  of  the 
past. 

Yes,  if  this  proposed  legislation  is 
passed,  there  will  be  a  new  character  on 
the  national  scene — Uncle  Sam,  M.  D. 
Doctors  will  be  forced  to  sign  on  the 
dotted  line  if  they  desire  to  practice 
medicine  under  his  rules  and  regulations. 
All  fees  will  be  determined  by  Uncle  Sam. 
The  doctor  will  be  told  what  patients  he 
may  see  and  the  patients  will  be  toW 
what  doctors  they  may  have.  The  W» 
of  every  citizen  would  be  in  the^»o^ 
of  a  medical  czar,  not  run  by  doctonv 
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but  by  po  iticians,  who  hang  around  the 
courthouses. 

Free  m  'dicing,  unshackled,  and  with 
little  gov 'rnment  interference,  is  the 
envy  of  t  iv  world.  In  40  years  it  has 
reduced  t le  death  rate  by  60  percent 
in  the  Ur  ited  States.  American  medi- 
cine is  u  ipqualed  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  T  le  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill 
would  revDlutionize  our  medical  institu- 
tions and  adopt  methods  controlled  by 
salaried  political  bureaucrats. 

The  Murray- Wagner-Dlngell  bill  of 
1945  is  di 'Signed  to  centralize  all  social 
welfare  aid  public  health  activities,  in 
the  hand:  of  a  few  persons.  It  has  not 
a  stepchild's  chance  of  being  passed. 
Th**  present  Congress  has  no  stomach  for 
such  stufl  and  the  gentlemen  sponsoring 
this  bill  know  it. 

The  iriportant  question  is:  'Shall 
medicine  De  continued  to  be  practiced  by 
men  and  women  who  are  scientifically 
trained  aid  who  are  devoted  to  the  re- 
hef  of  suffering  humanity,  or  shall  the 
practice  (if  medicine  be  made  over  by  a 
t^roup  of  medically  untrained  bureau- 
crats, whi )  will  use  the  medical  profession 
as  a  tool  and  the  sick  as  their  clay  in 
molding   a  huge  political  machine?" 

Mr.  Sjeaker,  the  Murray- Wagner- 
Dmgell  bill  proposes  a  complete  revolu- 
tion of  r  ledical  practice  in  the  United 
States.  Ml  institutions  concerned  in  the 
preventifn.  diagnosis,  and  'reatment  of 
disease  would  have  to  modify  their 
method  of  rendering  service  under  this 
bill.  Th ;  type  of  medical  education  and 
research  and  the  administration  of  hos- 
pitals would  be  grossly  altered.  The  im- 
mediate results  of  .such  a  revolution 
wmild  certainly  be  destructive. 

The  ar  ?uments  for  socialized  medicine 
are  ofter  tied  up  with  the  number  of 
men  wh<i  were  rejected  by  the  Army. 
There  we  re  a  great  many  men  rejected 
because  t  ley  were  physically  unfit.  But 
the  Arm  r  had  ver>-  high  standards  of 
physical  requirements.  The  standard 
was  high»r  than  in  any  other  country. 
The  proronents  of  socialized  medicine 
never  point  out  that  many  of  those  re- 
jected were  rejected  because  of  illiteracy. 
and  this  coimtry  has  had  compulsory 
education  for  many  year-^.  Many  were 
rejected    >ecause  of  mental  illnesses  and 


of  the  mentally  ill  has  been 


under  th  '  direction  of  the  Government 


years.  The  results  are  not 
'ictory.  A  large  portion  of  the 
|.;ad  physical  defects  and  de- 
formities which  could  not  have  been  pre- 
vented or  cured. 
The  pr  ictice.  of  medicine,  under  free 
:ai  IS.  In  this  country  has  advanced 

1-. wii  g  art  until  it  is  the  envy  of  the 

whole  wo  Id.  New  methods  of  treating 
and  many  new  drugs  have  been 
!e(  .  Freemen  with  great  minds 
have  mac  e  progress.  There  has  been  a 
ceaseless  probing  and  searching  of  the 
unknown  for  the  purpose  of  curing  dis- 
All  of  this  advancement  has  been 
made  unqer  a  free,  untrampled  medical 
practice 

Germany,  after  54  years'  sickness  in- 
surance, vas  a  happy  hunting  ground 
for  quacks.    It  gave  a  full  inducement 


to  all  forms  of  quackery.  Preventive 
medicine  in  the  United  States  is  the 
envy  of  the  medical  profession  all  over 
the  world.  The  hospitals  in  this  coun- 
try have  the  finest  equipment.  In  Ger- 
many, and  European  countries,  which 
lead  in  socialized  medicine,  the  doctors 
failed  to  take  postgraduate  courses. 
The  American  physician  takes  more 
postgraduate  courses  than  any  other 
physician  in  the  world. 

I  am  certain  that  under  th>.  socialized 
medicine  bill,  there  might  be  more  people 
under  the  care  of  the  physician,  but  less 
under  the  stethoscope.  Yes:  the  doctor's 
time  would  be  takei.  up  in  filling  out  end- 
less forms,  with  ink  on  his  fingers  instead 
of  iodine. 

To  finance  such  a  huge  health  program 
would  cost  between  ten  and  twelve  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  This  woulc'  be  a  di- 
rect tax  upon  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployee. The  care  the  patient  would  get 
would  be  indifferent. 

Mr.  Spjeaker,  I  hcve  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  viewing,  on  three  di.Terent  occa- 
sions, .socialized  medicine  as  it  operates  in 
Europe.  The  patient  gets  very  indiffer- 
ent care.  He  is  merely  a  number  and 
a  cog  in  the  machine.  No  one  gives  him 
that  personal  contact  and  touch  which  is 
so  desirable  when  one  is  ill.  The  practice 
of  medicine  does  involve  a  personal  con- 
tact between  physician  and  patient. 
There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  all  of  us 
when  cold  facts  of  science  dc  not  prevail. 
The  people  want  personal  service  with 
sympathy,  particularly  cheerfulness  and 
confidence  in  the  doctor.  No  amount  of 
scientific  «^ervice  can  take  its  place  in  the 
dark  hours  of  sorrow  and  trouble  so  com- 
mon in  the  experience  of  all  of  us.  These 
are  intangible  things,  and  I  have  found, 
as  a  physician,  that  through  the  troubles 
and  situations  of  hfe.  fame  ciien  dies, 
honor  may  peri.<;h.  but  lovir.g  kindness 
is  immortal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  socialized  health  bill 
assails  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  as  promised  the 
people  of  this  Nation  by  our  Constitution. 
This  bill  does  not  spring  from  our  tradi- 
tions nor  from  the  public  spirit.  It  is  an 
offspring  of  foreign  ideology,  first 
brought  to  perfection  by  that  German 
statesman.  Bismarck.  In  every  country 
where  fa.scism.  nazism.  and  socialism 
prevail,  there  is  socialized  medicine.  The 
government  makes  the  people  smcke  an 
economic  pipe  dream  and  they  think  they 
are  getting  something  for  nothing. 

The  United  States  gained  its  leader.-hip 
in  medical  education  and  care  by  meth- 
ods that  have  been  tested  in  the  crucibles 
of  time  and  economic  nardship.  But  now 
it  is  proposed  to  abolish  these  institutions 
and  methods  and  to  substitute  others 
whose  trial  in  many  countries  has  failed 
to  produce  health  conditions  equal  to 
those  existing  here.  The  Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell bill  would  abolish  the  volun- 
tary control  and  inspiration  that  have 
brought  medical  education,  hospital 
management,  drug  purity  research,  and 
medical  .«;ervice  to  their  present  high 
level.  As  a  substitute,  the  people  are 
offered  a  system  controlled  by  salaried 
political  bureaucrats. 


Biography  of  Hon.  B.  Carroll  Reece,  of 
Tennessee,  Chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSZTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  great  interest  in  the 
new  chairman  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee,  and  I  am  plea.sed  to 
print  under  my  remarks  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Reece: 

A  doughboy  hero  of  the  Rainbow  and 
Yankee  Divisions  in  World  War  I.  and  a  con- 
sistent winner  In  congressional  campaigns 
in  his  native  Tennessee  for  25  years  since 
hanging  up  his  uniform.  Brazilla  Carroll 
Rfece  fills  the  bill  as  a  fighting  chalrmiui 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee  who 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  defeat 

As  the  56-year-old  veteran  of  distinguished 
service  in  the  Halls  of  Contrr^ss  and  on  the 
battlefields  of  France  assumes  his  new  duties 
as  successor  to  Herbert  Brownell.  the  Repub- 
lican Party  rallies  after  four  set-backs  In 
Presidential  campaigns  In  an  effort  to  cap- 
ture the  control  of  Congress  in  the  1946 
elections  as  a  prelude  to  success  In  t-he  con- 
test for  the  White  House  in  1948. 

As  si  soldiet.  B.  Carroll  Reece  never 
flinched,  as  his  many  decorations,  including 
the  Distinguishec*  Service  Cross.  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal.  Purple  Heart.  Croix  de 
Guerre  with  palm  ..nd  citations  for  bravery 
by  Marshal  Petaln.  Generals  Pershing,  Ed- 
ward.^.  Hale,  and  Colonel  Lewis  so  eloquently 
attest. 

The  kind  of  man  the  Republlcana  have 
chosen  to  lead  them  in  the  forthcoming  con- 
gressional campaign  is  indicated  by  a  cita- 
tion awarded  him  as  a  first  lieutenant.  One 
Hundred  and  Second  Infantry,  of  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Division,  the  YD.  of  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Force  in  1918. 

"For  extraordinary  heroism  In  action  In 
the  Bots  dOrmont,  France.  23  28  Octcber 
'18."  Maj.  Gen  Harry  C.  Hale,  division  com- 
mander, cited  the  young  Tennessean.  a 
school    teacher   before   the   war,   as   follows: 

"In  leading  his  company  through  four  suc- 
cessful actions.  Lieutenant  Rfece  was  twice 
thrown  violently  to  the  ground  and  rendered 
unconscious  by  bursting  shells,  but  upon 
recovering  consciousness  he  Immediately 
reorganized  his  scattered  command  and  con- 
solidated his  position  On  several  occasions, 
under  heavy  enemy  machlnt-gun  fire  he 
crawled  far  In  advance  of  his  front  line  and 
rescued  wounded  men  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  shell  holes. " 

His  various  other  citations  were  for  brav- 
ery of  a  high  order.  By  command  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing.  Lieutenant  Retce  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  exception- 
ally meritorious  and  distinguished  l  >rvlce 
The  citation  read.  In  part:  "He  showed 
energy,  initiative,  and  military  ability  of  a 
high  order,  while  serving  as  second  lieutenant 
In  the  One  Hundred  and  Second  Infantry, 
In  command  of  a  company  and  later  a  bat- 
talion. He  led  his  company  brilliantly  in 
the  attack  upon  the  St.  Mihlel  salient  and 
during  the  operations  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Division  north  of  Verdun  Confronted  later 
by  a  task  of  great  difficulty  when  placed  In 
command  of  a  battalion,  which  suffered 
heavy  casualties  and  became  badly  disor- 
ganized, he  displayed  marked  riblUty  and 
determination  In  reorganizing  his  command. 
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and  molding  It  Into  a  good  fighting  unit, 
able  under  his  leadership  to  achieve  valuable 
reaults.  ■ 

Marshal  Petaln,  Commander  In  Chief  of 
the  Armies  of  the  East,  cited  Lieutenant 
rexci  ns  an  "officer  of  great  bravery."  who 
•from  23d  of  October  to  28th.  1918.  in  the 
Bots  dOrmont  north  of  Verdun  led  his  com- 
pany four  times  In  the  attack  reorganizing 
after  each  attack  his  scattered  unit  and  re- 
pulsing the  enemy  counteratUcks.  Ha« 
given  proof  of  the  greatest  devotion  in  going 
to  search  for  the  wounded  of  hU  company 
lying  between  the  lines  " 

Lieutenant  Reece  s  re^^lment  was  in  action 
from  October  10  until  November  11.  1918. 
The  history  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Ii  fantry  states.  -Casualties  for  this  period 
were  extremely  bea\-y.  the  regiment  being 
wickedly  shelled  by  terrific  machine-gun  fire 
and  gas  on  all  ..reas  in  zone  of  operations. 
The  Third  Battalion,  which  Reece  command- 
ed occupied  Cote  360.  but  was  literally  blown 
or  It  back  to  the  irtglnal  line.  Dxirlng  2 
hours.  10.000  shells  fell  In  the  One  Hundred 
and  Second  Infantrv  sector  alone,  most  of 
them  on  Cote  360.  where  Companies  L  and 
M  were  located  The  nghtlng  strei.gth  of 
Third  Battalion  on  October  30  wa.-'  only  H5 
men  Even  these  were  all  affected  from  gas. 
laryngitis  and  bronchitis,  all  nervous  and 
worn  from  lack  of  sleep  and  the  Intense 
strain  of  being  constantly  shelled  and  ma- 
chine-gunned. The  men  lived  in  the  German 
dugouts  and  concrete  shelters  or  pill  boxes. 
Ground  was  one  mass  of  shell  holes  partly 
filled  with  water.    Casualties  were  many." 

Although  identified  mainly  with  New  Eng- 
land's famed  Yankee  Division,  the  Republican 
National  Committees  new  chairman  was 
originally  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  In- 
fantry and  went  overseas  with  the  also  re- 
nowned Rainbow  Division,  the  Forty-second. 
His  unit  was  Company  a.  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty -sixth  Infantry.  Eightv-third  Brigade, 
which  was  commanded  by  Col.  Benson  W. 
Hough,  later  United  States  Judge  in  Ohio. 
Reece  enlisted  in  May  1917. 

A  brother.  Lemlel.  also  served  in  World  War 
I  while  two  brothers,  Wilson  and  John, 
fought  in  the  Spanish  American  War.  and 
stUl  another.  Raleigh,  was  engaged  in  the  re- 
cent World  War. 

There  hangs  In  Mr.  Reeces  congressional 
office  a  commission  bearing  the  signature  of 
Gov.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  and  sig- 
nifying his  appoinment  on  March  11.  1920. 
as  first  lieutenant,  infantry,  In  the  New  York 
Guard,  and  aide  de  camp  to  MaJ.  Gen.  John 
F.  O'Ryan.  At  that  time  he  had  returned 
from  overseas,  taken  up  his  duties  at  New 
York  Universltv  as  director  of  the  school  of 
business  administration.  1919-20.  prior  to  en- 
tering politics. 

HIS  earlt  life 
Republican  National  Chairman  Reece  was 
born  and  reared  on  a  farm  In  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  region  of  east  Tennessee— 
the  northeastern  corner  that  is  practically 
in  Virginia.  He  was  born  at  Butler.  Tenn.. 
on  December  22.  1880,  and  was  one  of  13 
children  His  present  home  address  is  John- 
son City,  largest  town  in  his  district,  popu- 
lation 30,000. 

One  of  his  ancestors,  his  great,  great,  great 
grandfather,  Capt.  Jacob  Brown,  founded 
Nolachuckev  Settlement,  the  first  settlement 
In  that  section  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains Captain  Brown  fought  in  the  Battle 
of  Kings  Mountain,  with  John  Sevier,  the 
first  Governor  of  Tennessee.  Afterwards 
Captain  Brown  was  slain  by  the  Indians. 
Just  outside  Johnson  City  Is  Sycamore 
Shoals,  the  rallying  point  of  the  mountaineer 
soldiers  for  the  Kings  Mountain  battle. 

The  farm  boy  was  educated  at  Watauga 
Academy  and  Carson  and  Newman  College 
Jn  his  native  State,  later  attending  New  York 


University  for  graduate  work  In  economics 
and  finance,  and  the  University  of  London 
m  the  winter  of  '  191ft- 19  following  the 
armistice. 

While  attending  Carson  and  Newman  Col- 
lege. Mr.  Rexcz  served  as  president  of  the 
debating  society,  and  he  recalls  a  debate 
with  MaryvUle  College  in  which  the  opposing 
side  was  represented  by  a  young  man  now 
sitting  on  the  United  SUtea  Supreme  Court, 
Justice  Rutledge. 

At  Carson  and  Newman,  the  young  debater 
also  served  as  president  of  the  student  body, 
which  supervised  the  student  government; 
as  class  president,  and  president  of  the 
YMCA  He  was  valedictorian  of  his  class 
both  in  college  and  high  school.  He  exceUed 
In  two  sports  In  college,  football  and  basket- 
ball. 

Upon  graduation  from  Carson  and  New- 
man in  1914.  Mr.  Reece  became  principal 
of  a  high  school  for  1  year,  and  then  went 
to  New  York  University  for  his  graduate  work, 
later  being  retained  as  an  instructor,  until 
answering  his  country's  call  to  military  serv- 
ice as  a  private. 

ENTERS  poLrncs 
Mr.  Reece  obtained  a  leave  of  absence  from 
his  position  as  director  of  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  New  York  University 
In  order  to  make  his  first  political  race  for 
Congress  from  the  traditionally  Republican 
First  District  of  Tennessee. 

His  opponent  was  a  veteran  Congressman. 
Hon.  Sam  R.  Sells.  It  was  a  hard-fought 
race,  but  Mr.  Reece  won  by  a  substantial 
margin,  without  benefit  of  the  women's  vote, 
which  was  to  come  in  Tennessee  later,  largely 
due  to  his  efforts. 

His  district  is  traditionally  overwhelmingly 
Republican,  having  been  strongly  pro-Union 
during  the  War  Between  the  States.  It  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  typically  traditional 
American  areas  In  the  country— the  same 
area  that  produced  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
from  which  Lincoln  drew  the  Inspiration  that 
directed  his  course  In  public  life. 

Smoky  Mountain  Park  is  in  Congressman 
Reeces  district  Main  crops  In  this  moun- 
tain country  are  tobacco,  small  grains,  and 
livestock.  The  district  has  been  dry  for 
many  years. 

FAMILY    BACKGROUND 

Elected  to  Congress  in  1920  at  the  age  of 
30.  Mr.  Reece  was  the  "baby"  of  the  Congress. 
At  a  Washington  party  he  met  Miss  Louise 
Despard  Goff.  Both  had  attended  the  party 
reluctantly.  About  a  year  and  a  half  later 
they  were  married  In  1923.  They  have  a 
daughter.  Louise  Despard  Goff  Reece,  now  17 
years  old  and  a  Junior  at  Stephens  College,  at 
Columbia.  Mo. 

MlBS  Reece  Is  concentrating  In  home  eco- 
nomics and  is  interested  in  aviation.  Now 
taking  the  prefllght  course,  she  wants  to  be- 
come a  pilot.  Mr.  and  MrF.  Reece  plan  to 
visit  their  daughter  late  in  May 

Mrs.  Reece  comes  from  a  politically  promi- 
nent West  Virginia  family,  and  she  herself 
likes  politics.  She  always  campaigns  with 
her  husband,  attending  functions  ol  all 
kinds,  and.  if  she  has  to  do  It.  can  make  a  good 
political  speech  in  her  husband's  behalf.  In 
fact,  she  is  indispensable  in  a  campaign 
because  she  drives  the  automobile,  while  the 
Congressman  Is  left  free  to  think  out  his 
strategy  and  talks.  Today  he  never  dees  the 
driving  of  the  family  car. 

Mrs  Reeces  father  was  Guy  Despard  Goff 
and  her  grandfather  was  Nathan  Goff.  Guy 
Goff  was  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin  (Mrs.  Reece 
was  born  \n  Milwaukee):  colonel  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Judge  Advocate  General  in 
World  War  I;  served  on  General  Pershing  s 
staff  at  Chaumont;  Assistant  to  United  States 
Attorney  General  Daugherty  In  the  Harding 


administration:  and  United  States  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  one  term.  Nathan 
Goff.  youngest  brigadier  general  on  the  Union 
eidr  in  the  War  Between  the  States,  was  • 
Member  of  Congress  in  the  early  eighties. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes,  United  States  Senator  from  West 
VU-glnla  for  a  term,  and  presiding  Judge  ot 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
at  Richmond.  Va. 

It  was  from  an  illustrious  ancestor.  MaJ. 
Gen.  Brazilla  Carroll  McBride.  who  fought 
in  the  War  of  1812.  that  Brazilla  Cauoll 
Reece  received  his  Christian  name.  "Bra- 
zilla"  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Old 
Testament  name  "Barzella. "  meaning  "man 
of  iron  " — a  heritage  which  should  prove  an 
asset  in  the  arduous  tasks  confronting  the 
national  chairman  of  the  GOP. 

A  sU'ter  of  General  McBnde.  by  the  way. 
married  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  fame. 

LEGISLATIVE  CAREER 

Not  until  after  his  marriage  did  Congress- 
man  Reece   become   a   lawyer   and    banker. 
He  had  studied  law  at  New  York  University 
but  did  not  take  the  Tennessee  bar  examina- 
tion until  after  his  election.     He  is  today  a 
memt>er    of    the    American.    Tennessee,    and 
Federal   Bar   Associations.     In    banking   cir- 
cles  he   Is   president   of   the   Carter   County 
Bank.  First  National  Bank  of  Jonesboro.  and 
the  Sullivan  County  Bank,  as  well  as  board 
member  ol  the  Farmers  Bank  at  Blountville. 
In  his  25  years  In  the  Congress,  from  which 
he   has   announced   his   intention   to   resign 
to  devote  his  full  time  to  the  work  of  the 
Republican   National   Committee   chairman- 
ship. Mr.  Reece  served  10  years  on  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  and  14  years  on  the 
IntWstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  the  House.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
Special   House  Committee  on   Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Planning. 

With  Representative  Chapman,  of  Ken- 
tucky, he  developed  and  sponsored  the  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938.  legislation 
which  has  proved  to  be  extremely  satisfactory. 
Representative  Reeci  Initiated  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  creating  the  World  War  Veter- 
ans' Legislation  Committee  of  the  House 

He  is  the  author  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Republican  caucus  In  1925.  resulting  in 
the  adjusted  compensation  bill  for  World  War 
veterans. 

As  ranking  membei  of  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  during  the  twenties,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  est.ablishment  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Army  Air  Force,  which  proved  its 
great  worth  in  the  war  recently  concluded 

He  was  among  those  instrumental  in  draw- 
ing up  many  amendmenu  in  connection  with 
the  enactment  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  Secu- 
rities, and  Utilities  Act*. 

He  was  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  drafted  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Act  and  got  it  through  the  House. 

He' also  was  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
that  drafted  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  Act. 

He  had  an  Important  part  in  the  enactment 
of  the  Motor  Transportation  Act.  as  well  as 
much  other  transportation  legislation. 

A  Republican  by  conviction  Mr.  Rezce 
might  be  termed  politically  a  mlddle-of-the- 
roader  from  the  middle  of  the  Nation 

When  he  was  appointed  to  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee  in  1938.  For- 
tune Magazine  said  of  him:  "Reecr  comes 
from  a  northeasU-rn  corner  of  Tennessee.  He 
Is  young  prosperous,  and  well  connected, 
loaded  with  World  War  medals,  and  has  sev- 
eral years  of  university  teaching  behind  hira. 
Impossible  to  tag  either  as  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, he  has  a  competent,  freewheeling  mind." 
Recently  the  Parkeraburg  News  referred  to 
him  as  a  clear  thinker  and  a  man  of  sound 
and  penetrating  Judgment.  He  has  what  «• 
call  In  West   Virginia  mountain  sense. 
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uiet,  patient,  and  even-tempered  In 

an.    Chairman    Rceck    seldom    gets 

»nd   Is   rarely   stirred   to   anger.     He 

pi  ublems  In  stride,  Is  diplomatic  and 

engaging  personality.     He  has  steel 

and  gray  eyes     His  height  Is  5  feet 

his  weight  155  pounds. 
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HEAOQCARTZaS. 

TwiNTT -SIXTH  Division, 

A^EBICAN     EXFEDrnONABT     FOBCE. 

France.  February  2S.  1919. 
a!  Order  No.  17. 

commander  takrs  pleasure 
.     the    award    of    the    Dlstln- 
Servlce  Cross  by  the  Commander  In 
the  following-named  ofDcer  of  this 
who   has  distinguished   hlm.nelf  by 
V  heroism  m  military  operations 
tnemy: 
Lt.  B.  Caxboll  Rexck,  One  Hundred 
Infantry, 
efctraordinary  heroism  In  action  in  the 
Ormont.  France,  October  23-28,  1918. 
leading  his  company  through  four  suc- 
actions  Lieutenant  RxxcB  was  twics 
violently  :o  the  ground  and  rendered 
us    by    bursting   shells,    but   upon 
consciousness  he  Immediately  re- 
hla  scattered  command  and  con- 
hit  position.    On  several  occasions 
beavy    enemy    machine-gun    fire    he 
far  In  advance  of  his  front  line  and 
wounded  men,  who  had  taken  refuge 
boles. 

Habbt  C  Halt 
Itafor  General,  Com-nandmg. 


GlXEItAL    HEADQCAXTCKS. 

Amexican  Expeditionart  Forces, 

Decorations  Section, 
Personnel  Divisiow, 
France.  March  2a.  1919. 
From:  The  Adjutant  General.  AEF. 
To:  First  Lt.  B.  Carroll  Reeci.  United  States 
Army.  One  Hundred   and  Second  In- 
fantry   (through   the    Adjutant   Gen- 
eral  of   the   Army) 
Subject:   Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

1.  Under  the  provisions  of  cablegram  No. 
2830.  received  from  the  War  Department. 
March  1,  1919.  the  Commander  In  Chief,  In 
the  name  of  the  President,  has  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  you  for  ex- 
ceptionally meritorious  and  distinguished 
services  as  set  forth  below: 

First  Lt.  B.  Carroll  Rtece.  United  States 
Army. 

For  exceptionally  meritorious  and  dlstln- 
gui.*h'?d  cervices 

He  showed  energy.  Initiative,  and  military 
ability  of  a  hlg*'.  order  while  serving  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sec- 
ond Infantry,  in  command  of  a  company  and 
later  a  battalion.  He  led  his  company  bril- 
liantly in  the  attack  upon  the  St.  Mihlel 
salient  and  during  the  operations  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Division  north  of  Verdun. 
Confronted  later  by  a  task  of  great  dlfBculty 
when  placed  In  command  of  a  battalion, 
which  suffered  heavy  casualties  and  became 
badly  disorganized,  he  displayed  marked 
ability  and  determination  In  reorganizing 
his  command  and  molding  It  into  a  good 
fighting  unit,  able  under  his  leadership  to 
achieve  valuable  results. 

2.  A  suitable  ofBcer  will  be  designated  to 
make  presentation  to  you.  the  date  and  place 
of  which  you  will  be  advised  at  a  later  date. 
By   command  of  General  Pershing: 
F.  L.  WHnxxY. 
Adjutant   General. 


(Extracts  from  the  History  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Second  Infantry,  furnished  by  the 
Adjutant  Generals  Office | 
The  regiment  rested  in  quarters  October 
10-14.  1918.  and  was  again  ordered  to  the 
front  in  the  Verdun  sector,  and  was  In  ac- 
tion until  November  11.  1918.  C;v5Ualtle.<!  fcr 
this  period  were  extremely  heavy,  the  rrgi- 
ment  being  wickedly  shelled  by  terrific  ma- 
chlne-Kun  fire  and  gas,  on  nil  areas  In  zone 
of  operations.  The  Third  Biittallon  occupied 
Cote  360  but  was  literally  blown  off  it  bnck 
to  the  original  line.  During  2  hours  lO.COO 
shells  fell  In  the  One  Hundred  and  Second 
Intantrv  sector  alon**.  mn,<5t  of  them  or\  Cote 
360.  !  ^' 

The  : 

on  Octubtr  30  was  only  146  men.  E\^n  these 
were  all  affected  from  gas.  laryng^s.  and 
bronchitis,  all  nervous  and  worn  irom  lack 
of  sleep  and  the  intense  s^train  of  being  con- 
stantly shelled  and  machine-gunned.  The 
men  lived  in  the  German  dugouts,  and  con- 
crete shelters  or  pill  boxes.  Or(  und  was  one 
mass  of  shell  holes  partly  filled  with  water. 
Casualties  were  many 
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cr 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  K.w\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  accordance  with  permission  hereto- 
fore granted.  I  include  as  part  of  these 


remarks  an  editorial  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Traer  Star-Clipper: 

BETORE  EXTENDING  THE   DRAFT,   PEACETIME  ARMT 
ABUSES   NEED   TO    BE    RECTIFIED 

Tremendous  pressure  is  being  put  upon 
Congress  to  extend  the  Selective  Service  Act 
beyond  May  15  The  Army  high  command 
la  applying  most  of  the  heat,  and  has  the 
support  of  President  Truman,  and  high- 
ranking  officers  of  the  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  possibly  other 
servicemen's  organizations. 

This  editor  Is  a  charter  member  of  the 
Traer  post  of  the  American  Legion.  I  have 
served  in  several  offices  of  the  post,  and  my 
record  of  attendance  at  meetings  over  26 
years  far  exceed*  the  number  I  have  missed. 
I  have  found  much  more  in  the  Legion  to 
praise  than  to  criticize.  But  one  thing  I  have 
never  liked  In  the  Legion  Is  the  habit  of 
top-flight  officers  to  decide  most  of  the  mat- 
ters of  policy  of  the  organization  without 
so  much  as  consulting  the  membership. 
These  self-appointed  policymakers  for  years 
have  been  telling  Congress  and  the  Nation 
that  the  Legion  favors  compulsory  military 
training.  As  far  as  I  know,  the  membership 
has  never  been  p>olled  on  this  Issue.  Cer- 
tainly this  writer  was  never  asked  by  any 
Leei.  ^  1  how  he  thinks.  I  know  many 
Legi.  who  are  against   this  proposi- 

tion. But  the  Legion  Is  on  record  In  Wash- 
ington and  before  the  public  as  a  near-solid 
front  in  favor. 

One  of  the  best  speeches  I  have  ever  heard 
in  opposition  to  compulsory  military  training 
was  a  radio  address  a  few  months  ago  by  a 
Waterloo  Legionnaire  who  holds  no  office  In 
the  Legion,  but  who  served  In  both  World 
Wars  and  whose  son  was  killed  In  action  In 
the  late  war. 

Now  the  Nation  Is  being  told  that  the 
Leg. en  favors  extension  of  the  draft  law  be- 
yond May  15.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
members  do:  1  doubt  if  anyone  really  knows. 
Our  leaders  have  always  taken  far  too  much 
for  granted,  and  in  my  opinion  have  often 
r  ■  '  !  their  authority.  This  Is  a  fault  of 
I  :ier  pressure  eruuos 

1  t.i.ak  tl.  ■  ■  V        1  War  I  vet- 

erans have  r  !)le  mllitnrv 

and   nn'.  '.ttlues:^.     Thia   is  a 

(■■Ufv,     (.  in     local     post     i: 

T  ut  the  country.      Not  many   of  us 

<  with  the  President  or  the  Army  high 

>  (.1      about      maintaining      military 

s;;.  i.i  .i  at  a  time  when  another  war  i.s  being 
forecast  from  3  to  20  years  hence.  We  do  not 
argue  that  power  for  our  protection  and  to 
enforce  peace  Is  unimportnnt  But  |>eHre- 
•   draft    for    ■  - 

•''r       It  is  oi.' 
!  -!  couiU  out  ol  America. 

5-  ttwoW  rs  have  been  told 

they  were  fighting  t  ite  such  devices 

of    (ijrr  itors    and   ap-.i ^   as   compulsory 

service.  They  were  told  by  their 
.-.nii.iv.s  America  would  be  saved  from  mil- 
itarism. 

The    prcjf    '  by    leaders    of    the 

Amf-M-an     I  other    servicemen's 

I  ■    :     '  "     of     pi         •         • 

(.  :■;   k;<  lon  you  >  .  r 

the  terrific  barrage  of  criticism  by  GI  »  which 
has  been  going  on  fcr  months  In  protest 
agaln't  the  military  system  under  which  thry 

so  recently  fought.     Hundreds  of  th — 's 

of  men  who  served  In  the  late  war  nr^ 

mad   I  ver  the  unfairness   and  favoriLim   cf 

t.he  military  caste  system. 

The  Idea  cf  a  peacetime  r  ■   t\  Army 

of  4.000  000  men  for  America  i.-hing  a 

war  which  was  to  have  brought  peace  to  the 
world  is  a  great  shock  to  many  people  The 
prospect  is  more  cdious  because  the  Army  Is 
obviously  Ill-fitted  for  the  re?^ponsibllrty.  A 
lot  of  things  need  to  be  changed  before  we 
start  a  hurried  rebuilding  of  a  large,  ncv.. 
peacetime  Army,    An  Army  of  4.000.0CO.  made 
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up  of  volunteers  or  draftees  or  both,  will 
c»  ruinly  not  operate  efficiently  unless  built 
on  a  solid  foundation. 

n  he  widespread  criticism  by  the  GI's  of  the 
Army  caste  system  has  caused  Secretary  Pat- 
terson, of  the  War  Department,  to  set  up  a 
corarr.lttee  with  the  avowed  object  of  bring- 
ing alXJUt  bome  reforms.  We  have  seen  no 
mention  of  any  GI's  or  civilians  on  the  com- 
mitipp  Will  the  generals  and  admirals  find 
all  the  flaws  In  the  system  which  they  have 
long  been  responsible  for? 

Another  change  highly  essential  before  the 
Draft  Act  is  extendi  d  Is  a  clean-up  of  immoral 
conditions  in  the  armed  service*.  Youths  of 
10  hurtled  Into  the  seivice  before  or  scon 
after  they  gradunied  from  high  school  need 
moral  controls  v.hlch  cannot  be  furnished  by 
the  armed  services  nearly  as  well  as  by  the 
h<  me  and  by  the  churches,  schools,  and  other 
constructive  forces  in  their  home  communi- 
ties. The  leafit  that  parents  ol  youth  should 
expect  on  the  part  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
that  something  be  done  to  rectify  the  moral 
1:  xity  which  Is  beini;  widely  criticized  by 
their  chaplains  and  others  who  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

In  peacetime  our  Army  and  Navy  have 
alwavs  heen  noted  more  for  inefficiency  than 
Bnythmg  else.  TheT  are  filled  with  "dead- 
wood  ':  everyone  knows  It  The  example  to 
vouth  is  often  not  good.  There  Is  an  old 
saying:  •There  are  two  ways  to  do  anything. 
One  IS  the  right  way:  the  other  Is  the  way 
the  Army  does  it"  If  boys  of  18  are  to  have 
their  higher  education  Interrupted  by  18 
months  of  higher  education"  in  the  armed 
services,  let  the  standards  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  be  first  raised  substantially. 

If  I  were  a  Member  of  Congress  and  had 
to  decide  whether  peacetime  draft  shall  be 
extended  beyond  May  15.  1946.  I  would  insist 
that  the  armed  services  first  recognize  their 
responsibility  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  military  training  of  our  youth. 
Until  they  are  better  prepared  to  carry  out 
that  great  re^ponsibility.  I  would  oppose 
peacetime  conscription 

There  Is  a  serious  doubt  by  many  Informed 
people  whether  we  really  need  peacetime  con- 
scription. The  number  of  volunteer  enlist- 
ments in  the  Army  since  the  surrender  of 
Japan  has  exceeded  expectatioits  The  Army 
aiid-Navy  ought  to  be  made  so  attractive  and 
worth  while  that  they  can  stand  on  their  own 
merits  and  attract  a  sufficient  number  of 
yuung  men  who  want  to  make  a  career  in 
armed  service,  thus  rendering  conscription 
In  peacetime  wholly  unnecessary  The  fact 
that  no  other  country  in  the  world  today— 
with  the  poeslble  exception  of  Russia — has 
peacetime  draft  makes  u?  wonder  how  badly 
we  need  It  In  this  country  Unless  the  situa- 
tion Is  more  serious  than  we  think  it  Is.  the 
draft  should  end  on  May  15 
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or 

HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.   1946 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  RiC- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  letter  from 
a  dear  friend  of  mine,  an  overseas  sol- 
dier, which  is  rather  thought  provoking 


and  indicates  that  the  people  back  home 
arc  thinking  things  through: 

March  26.  1946. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Trimble, 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Jimmy:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  March  11,  1946,  and  the  Congressional 
Directory  which  came  along  in  a  later  mail. 
You  nere  speaking  for  both  of  us  when  ycu 
wrote.  "Boy,  I'm  homesick." 

There  are  two  things  I  have  sought  never 
to  do:  write  to  a  newspaper  or  attempt  to 
in  flu  nee  legislation.  I  can  say  the  same 
when  I  finish  writing  thlr.  because  I  write 
to  you  in  the  spirit  of  sharing  my  inmost 
thoughts  and  not  with  any  purpose  of  in- 
fluencir.g  your  vote.  I  have  refrained  from 
that  because  I  realize  how  Impossible  it  is 
in  Congress,  amid  all  the  competing  and  con- 
flicting interests,  to  do  always  that  which 
ought  to  be  done.  Iiostead,  most  of  the  time 
you  have  to  be  satisfied  with  what  can  be 
done. 

You  are  a  mature  man  of  independent 
thought  and  sound  judgment.  I  am  sure  ycu 
are  capable  of  reaching  great  heights  in  serv- 
ing our  people.  I  feel  that  with  you  in  Con- 
gress our  interests  are  lu  safe  hands.  Yet  I 
should  be  doing  you  a  disservice  if  I  failed  to 
point  out  anything  that  I  may  have  ob- 
served that  would  give  you  a  more  broad  basis 
of  Information  when  you  reach  a  decision 
upon  the  issues  that  are  sure  to  come. 

One  of  the  most  alarming  things  that  has 
cxrcurred  to  me  In  adult  life  was  all  the  talk 
I  heard  when  I  returned  from  Europe  about 
our  goin^  to  war  with  Russia.    I  was  not  so 
much  p.iraid  ol  our  really  going  to  war.  be- 
cause anyone  w.'th  enough  sense  to  know  a 
chicken  hawk  from  a  hand  saw  knows  that 
ther?  is  no  presert-day  Issue  worth  going  to 
war  abtut.    But  i  am  afraid  of  the  Insidious 
propaganda  floa'.lng  over  the  country  against 
Rufsia.    One  hears  the  same  thing  here  that 
Is  heard  all  over  Europe,  especially  iri  Ger- 
many, except  what  emphasis  it  gains  or  loses 
In  translation.     It  is  definitely  the  skeleton 
of  the  Nazi  eagle  with  the  flesh  and  feathers 
added  by  our  America  First  l>oys     I  am  sur- 
prised that  our  national  Intelligence  has  not 
been  sufficient  yet  to  see  the  source  of  this 
evil  and  stop  It.    The  danger  is  that  Russia, 
a  young  and  struggling  nation  with  a  bril- 
liant war  record  behind  her.  Is  self-conscious 
like  a  growing  and  awkward  boy.     The  Rus- 
sians are  a  realistic  people,  feeling  the  surge 
of  power,  and  like  all  parvenu,  are  touchy 
about  what  people  say  about  them.    We  will 
succeed,  if  we  keep  on  at  the  present  rate, 
finally  In  convincing   them  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  carry  on  with  them  on  any  basis 
than  one  of  force.     We  are  not  in  a  position, 
whether  we  like  it  or  net.  to  start  dealing  In 
International  affairs  on  a  basis  of  "force. 

I  hold  no  brief  for  the  Russian  political 
or  social  philosophy.  I  think  any  American 
who  advocates  forsaking  our  system  for 
theirs  has  the  Intellectual  level  of  a  moron. 
I  am  equally  sure  that  the  average  Rui^sian 
has  no  desire  to  Imitate  us.  The  theories 
of  Russian  socialism  and  German  fascism  are 
as  divergent  as  the  poles.  Somewhere  be- 
tween cowardice  and  rashness  lies  the  golden 
mean  In  human  conduct.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  anarchy  which  extols 
Individual  freedom  and  abhors  order,  and 
fascism  which  abhors  the  individual  and 
extols  order,  is  found  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic aim  of  every  community  in  the  world. 
We  hear  Stalin  and  Hitler  compared,  and 
those  with  a  prejudice  or  an  ax  to  grind  say 
there  is  no  choice  l>etween  the  two.  We  hear 
Russian  socialism  and  German  fascism  com- 
pared, and  the  unwise  say  there  Is  nothing 
to  choose  between.  These  people  either  know 
nothing  of  the  personal  philosophy  of  Stalin 
or  Hitler  or  the  theory  of  the  two  systems  ol 


government,  or   they  dislike   the    American 
way. 

Tlie  Russian  Government  is  based  on  revo- 
lutionary socialism.  Every  democracy  of  the 
world  has  something  of  the  same  ideals.  The 
difference  Is  In  the  method  of  attaining  the 
ideal  professed  by  all— the  betterment  of 
mankind.  In  Russia,  as  it  is  often  found 
in  America  and  England,  the  prnctlces  are 
not  simctioned  by  the  Ideals.  In  Germany 
the  practices  and  ideals  were  one.  nothing 
but  order 'w;th  the  hopeless  sinking  of  all 
hunvan  rights.  Under  fascism  all  authority 
flows  frcHU  above,  and  all  obedience  arises 
from  below.  There  is  no  human  hope  under 
fcuch  a  system.  In  Russia,  as  in  America  and 
England,  the  theory,  if  not  always  the  prac- 
tice, is  for  the  beterment  of  all.  There  we 
have  the  principle  always  well  above  the 
practice.  We  can  never  reach  a  settlement 
in  human,  religious,  or  governmental  affairs 
so  long  as  we  compare  our  own  ideals  with 
the  practices  of  the  other. 

I  thought  it  was  a  bad  speech  that  Mr. 
Churchill  made  at  Fulton.  America  Is  bound 
to  Britain  by  common  ties  of  blood  aiid 
custom  that  are  far  stronger  than  any  tormal 
treaty.  We  have  always  taken  our  place  by 
her  side  In  conflict  because  she  was  always 
right.  We  became  her  ally  in  war  l>ecause 
her  interests  were  our  interests.  We  could 
never  afford  the  luxury  of  Joint  citizenship 
any  more  than  we  could  tolerate  common  en- 
terpr.se.  We  have  too  many  competing  and 
ofttimes  conflicting  commercial  interests  to 
risk  authorizing  them  to  bind  us  in  dealing 
with  other  natioixs. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  to 
his  second  speech.  I  think  theie  was  a  time 
when  he  was  without  peer  as  a  statesman. 
Kls  last  speech  sounded  good,  but  upon  care- 
ful analysis  it  was  nothing  but  a  list  of  plati- 
tudes. Mr.  Churchill  Is  great  only  when  he 
is  in  a  world  waging  war.  We  are  not  In  that 
kind  of  world  now.  We  are  In  a  world  seeking 
peace.  I  thought  perhaps  as  he  said  that 
there  was  little  that  could  be  called  demo- 
cratic lu  an  election  where  only  members  ot 
one  party  are  on  the  ticket.  After  a  while 
It  occurred  to  me  that  under  that  system  the 
people  always  get  that  feeling  of  exaltation 
as  one  has  when  his  candidate  wins,  and  never 
have  that  awful  fear  that  the  world  Is  going 
to  hell  that  we  have  when  our  candidate  loses. 
So  maybe  after  all  the  Russian  voter  too  has 
his  compensations.  I  feel  sure  that  both  his 
speeches  did  nothing  toward  settling  world 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  they  probably  did 
a  great  deal  to  engender  In  the  hearts  of 
Russian  leaders  a  lasting  distrust  of  America 
and  Britain. 

I  have  always  been  for  the  British.  It  is 
from  them  that  we  learned  many  of  the  arts 
of  government.  They  probably  shed  moro^cf 
their  own  blood  than  any  other  race  In  hu- 
man history  to  make  government  the  servant 
and  not  the  master  of  man  We  took  from 
them  our  fundamental  principles  of  Justice 
and  the  reign  of  law.  Ancient  theories  of 
government  developed  there  have  a  sacredne-s 
and  authority  to  liberty-loving  men  all  over 
the  world.  We  are  In  their  debt  for  these 
things  and  more.  Our  blood,  our  religion, 
and  our  Ideals  are  as  one.  Most  Americans 
feel  a  pride  In  the  traditional  frleneiship  and 
understanding  that  exists  between  us.  Let 
us  never  forget  that  there  Is  a  great  difference 
in  being  allies  In  war  and  in  being  a  member 
of  an  International  cartel  m  peace.  In  effect 
that  is  about  all  both  speeches  proposed. 

Even  though  we  have  taken  our  place  In- 
side Britain  In  war  when  our  common  needs 
were  as  one,  if  the  time  comes  when  they 
should  choose  a  path  of  conduct  Inimical  to 
ours,  you  would  see  America  remain  at  peace. 
The  old  story  about  pulling  Britain  s  che»t- 
nuts   out  of    the   fiie   has   grown    tiresome. 
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that   we  forget   our  selfish   In- 
Rtiuns   long  enough   to   unite   In 
t  we  can  progress  tn  a  peaceful 
us   not    forget    that    the    three 
went  forward  In  mutual  con- 
one  to  win  the  war  against  evil, 
now  strive  with  that  same  de- 
ence   we  enjoyed   In   the  war 
peace.     There  exists  the  shadow 
accomplish  that.    The  form  has 
sketched    In    the    UNO.      It    re- 
America.  Ent^land.  and  Russia  to 
flesh  and  features,  the  life  blood 
h  necessary  to  give  anything  but 
the  program. 

t  majority  of  Americans  are  tn- 

cn   this.     These  people  that  con- 

t>one  and  sinew  of  our  country 

nothing.     They  believe  there  Is 

(or  war.  and  that  In  spite  of  all 

nd   propaganda,   there  will   be  no 

remember  that  these  same  people 

before  Pearl   Harbor,   but  every- 

that   there  was  Just  cause   for 

thinking  adult  knows  that  there 

war   unless   there   exists   a   will 

>octal  movements  start  from  some 

source  and  war  is  the  result.     Hls- 

e  never  been  able  to  say  with  any 

I  ccuracy  what  causes  war.    It  seems 

les  of   little  unimportant   things 

t))em.<4elves  give  spirit   to   the   mass 

of   mankind    that   lead    to   war. 

to  think  that  this  statesman  kept 

»'ar,  or  that  that  general  won  great 

Those  Ideas  are  only  a  sop  to  our 

feeling;^  In  the  hearts  of  a  peo- 

whether  there  will  be  a  war.  never 

The    numbers,    morale,    and 

decide  battles,  never  the  generals. 

or  generals  follow  and  attempt 

rectlon   to  social    movements   and 

t  Is  a  great  statesman  or  general 

t  can  give  more  than  the  slightest 

to  these  movements  or  to  soldiers 

America    is   tired   of   war    now — 

The   whole   world   Is   tired,   and 

Is  away  from  war      I  think  It 

the   world   leaders    to  declare   a 

on  war  talk.     What  we  need  Is 

iblnk.      Time   settles   most    of   our 

anyway,  and  there  U  nothing  on 

that  which  will  give  America  and 

Tb*  r,..t   they  need  to  digest  the 

the  advantages,  or  equl- 

lOute    -le  rnponalbilitles  that  have 

as  a  result  of  war. 

ho   are   crying   for   war   with 

to  Germany.     They  call   America 

It  military  power  on  earth.     That 

only  when  America  has  cause  for 

have  no  cause  for  war.  and  it  is  a 

hen  used  to  make  other  nations 

l»s.     Let  anyone  dare  lead  us  Into 

t  cause  and  the  roads  to  Wash- 

1  be  clogged  with  patriots  to  shed 

blocd.     Those  who  want  a  war 

are  men  who  didn't  see  enough  of 

They  are  men  who  are  letting 

guide  them.     America  didn't 

■ar.     England  dldn"^  win  this  war. 

nt  win  this  war.     We  all  won  it 

tjigether.     One  of  the  priorities  on 

ogram  was  to  divide  and  conquer. 

o  me  that  Hitler  can't  be  here,  so 

America  First  boys  have  taken 

and   cry  against   Russia  In   his 

they  will  but  go  to  Germany,  they 

'  he  people  who  think  the  way  they 

Is  not  the  American  way. 

e  of  Nations,  one  of  the  greatest 

»or  Justice  among  nation*  ever 


conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  failed  because 
our  Nation  would  not  heed  the  voice  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  who  pleaded  In  vain  that 
the  world  might  take  steps  (airly  designed  to 
promote  peace  Instead  of  war.  We  shall  do 
the  same  thing  again  If  we  continue  treating 
Russia  the  way  we  are  presently.  I  fail  to 
i.ee  how  we  can  reasonably  expect  her  to  be- 
come an  Integral  part  of  the  UNO  so  long 
as  we  are  threatening  her  with  the  use  of 
force.  If  she  falls  to  take  part  in  the  UNO 
we  have  lost  the  peace  that  day.  and.  from 
then  forward,  the  powers  will  begin  to  seek 
sides  again  to  prepare  for  another  war. 

We  have  won  a  great  war  by  fighting  side 
by  side.  Let  us  stay  together  in  peace  and 
move  forward  under  one  God  and  In  con- 
fidence engage  In  making  a  better  world. 
We  condemn  the  Russian  leaders  and  their 
philosophy  of  government  without  knowing 
any  more  about  it  than  Loui*  XVI  knew  about 
the  real  causes  behind  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. People  like  you  and  me,  who  descended 
from  forebears  who  made  America,  ought  to 
make  their  voices  heard  against  this  Rood 
of  vicious  propaganda  designed  but  for  one 
thing,  to  cause  us  to  go  to  war  with  Russia. 
Someone  should  speak  out  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  majority  In  America  which  has  always 
been  silent.  No  one  ever  heard  of  a  lobby  In 
Congress  for  the  majority  It  looks  like  with 
all  these  pressure  groups  seeking  selfish  In- 
terests that  we  may  have  to  set  up  a  lobby 
for  the  majority  If  representative  government 
is  to  survive  Some  of  us  may  have  to  take 
up  the  cause  of  America:  the  cause  of  every 
man,  woman,  child,  and  dog.  and  not  the 
cause  of  any  particular  group  or  set  of  croups. 
I  know  of  no  man  better  fitted  by  birth  or 
training  to  help  do  that  than  you. 

I  shall  be  happy  if  this  provides  you  with 
an  Idea  or  even  a  single  sentence  that  may 
be  useful.  In  anv  event  It  will  not  be  written 
In  vain  since  this  has  been  pent  up  In  my 
heart  for  a  long  time.  I  wanted  to  write 
somebody  about  it  ai.d  you  are  among  the 
few  who  will  understand  what  I  am  trying  to 
say.  It  has  this  to  commend  it;  that  what  I 
have  said  represents  the  things  I  honestly 
feel.  I  am  siire  if  our  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress knew  always  what  the  people  felt,  that 
they  would  have  leas  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing ahat  should  be  done 
Yuur  friend 


loimediate  St;«tehood  fDr  Hawaii  Wins 
Support  of  Republican  National  Com- 
mittet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DClECATZ   ntOM    HAW  MI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimou.'^  con^sent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  include  the  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee  at 
its  meeting  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  in  Wash- 
ington, on  April  1. 

The  resolution,  supporting  immediate 
statehood  for  Hawaii,  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Republican  Party  in  its  na- 
tional platform  has  supported  policies  look- 
ing toward  ultimate  statehood  for   Hawaii; 

Whe.-eas  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  dem- 
onstrated beyond  question  their  loyalty,  pa- 
triotism, and.  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  their 
desire  to  assume  the  reeponsibUltles  of  state- 
hood. 


Whereas  the  capacity  of  the  people  of  this 
Territory  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
State  government  has  l>een  fully  demon- 
strated; and 

Whereas  the  admission  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  as  the  forty-ninth  State  would  be  in 
fulfillment  of  a  promise  long  made,  is  in 
keeping  with  a  policy  of  self-determination 
and  would  strengthen  the  position  of  this 
countrv  m  the  Pacific:  Be  it 

li  That    the   Republican    National 

Cor  ■   endorse  the  effort  of  the  people  of 

Hawaii  to  obtain  Immediate  statehood. 


Extending  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAY  LeFEVRE 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  LeFEVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  selective  service 
law  will  soon  be  before  us.  I  believe  the 
approach  made  by  the  writer  of  the  edi- 
torial taken  from  the  April  6  issue  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  should 
be  considered.  The  draft  law  can  be 
continued.  Should  the  volunteer  enlist- 
ments be  adequate,  then  there  would  be 
no  need  for  draft  calls.  Eligible  men 
would  be  regi.^itered.  Should  ihe  military 
authorities  later  find  the  voluntary  re- 
cruitment to  be  inadequate,  the  list  of 
available  men  is  ready.  The  editorial 
follows: 

EXTEND  THE   ORArT 

As  Secretaries  Patterson  and  Forrestal  em- 
phasized Wednesday  In  the  Senate  draft  ex- 
tension hearing,  the  world  has  not  yet  com- 
pleted the  transition  from  a-ar  to  peace. 
Maintenance  of  adequate  military  force  is 
essential  to  meet  American  responsibilities 
during  the  tension  of  this  transition  period. 
In  the  view  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army 
and  Navy,  who  ought  to  know,  volunteer 
enli.-tments  will  not  be  enough  to  meet  the 
need.  The  decision  should  be  clear.  Con- 
gress cannot  work  both  sides  of  the  street. 
It  mu  continue  the  draft  or  weaken 

occup.t-  :ce»  with  serious  effect  on  our 

foreign  policy.  The  armed  (orces  cannot 
meet  demands  to  bring  men  with  long  serv- 
ice home  and  at  the  same  lime  meet  mini- 
mum occupation  requ:  '  it  be- 
ing assured  of  an  addr  ;  man- 
power. The  only  solution,  il  the  United 
States  Is  to  fulfill  Its  commitments  and  keep 
Its  necessary  strength.  Is  to  prolong  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  for  a  year  bevond  Its  ix- 
piratlon  date  of  May  15. 

In  continuing  the  draft.  Congress  need  not 
disregard  the  vlcorous  efforu  now  being  made 
to  obtain  volunteers.  If.  as  Senator  Thomas 
seems  to  feel  likely,  the  volunteer  rate  turns 
out  to  be  ^^  well  and  good      In  that 

case  draft  ^.m  always   be  lowered   or 

eliminated  in  keeping  with  the  Immediate 
situation.  But  It  would  be  foolhardy  to  rely 
wholly  on  the  prospects  of  a  recruiting  cam- 
paign which  has  not  filled  the  bill  so  tar. 
The  Army  and  Navy  must  deal  with  realltle*. 
They  must  know  in  advance  what  they  can 
count  on.  They  must  have  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  trained  replacements  for  the  men  they 
want  to  send  home. 

In  his  testimony  of  January  15,  General 
Elsenhower  reminded  Congress  that  it  Is  the 
policy  maker.  It  has  assigned  the  Army  the 
Job  of  governing  and  policing  occupied  terri- 


tories, principally  Germany  and  Japan,  and 
of  dlspoeing  of  sxirplus  property  abroad.  The 
size  of  the  Army  required  for  this  Job  has 
no  connection  with  the  size  of  the  poJtwar 
Military  Establishment  to  be  determined  by 
Congress.  The  absolute  minimum  set  for 
carrying  out  the  necessary  Immediate  task 
is  1.550  000  men  on  July  1  of  this  year  and 
1.070.000  m  July  1947  A  liberal  discharge 
policy  already  has  pared  Army  strength  In 
some  areas  to  the  point  of  reducing  efficiency. 
Prompt  action  Is  imperative. 

From  no  responsible  source  have  seen  it 
advocated  that  our  occupation  commitments 
be  reduced,  though  the  manner  of  the  occu- 
pation, as  we  have  said  before,  was  based  on 
a  wrong  miU'ary  concept.  But  the  commit- 
ment is  there.  And.  if  it  had  to  be  with- 
drawn, theie  would  be  an  immediate  drop 
In  American  prestige  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  would  ImperU  the 
victory.  It  would  In  effect  serve  notice  on  the 
Germans  and  Japanese  that  we  were  going 
to  repeat  our  actions  after  the  lust  war.  and 
that  we  didn't  care  what  happened.  The 
only  alternative  to  this  is  to  accept  the  facts. 
Our  entire  national  policy  is  at  stake.  The 
draft  extension  should  be  passed  without 
further  delay 


Armed  Industrial  Guards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

or  n-LiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mrs.    DOUGLAS     of     Illinoi.';.       Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing  a  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  1803.  which  was  intro- 
duced in  the  upper  Hoase  on  February  5 
of  this  year  by  Senators  La  Follette  and 
Thomas.    It  makes  the  use  of  labor  spies, 
strikebreakers,  oppressive  armed  puards. 
and  indu.strial  munitions  illegal  in  in- 
dustries  engaged   In   commerce   or   the 
production  of  goods  for  commerce.     The 
need  for  such  a  measure  was  demon- 
strated by  the  very  exhaustive  hearings 
held  over  a  period  of  some  years  by  the 
La  Follette  Committee  on  Civil  Liberties. 
This  need   has   furthermore   been   em- 
phasized by  the  recent  killings  in  Illi- 
nois  of   two   union    picket^   by    armed 
Ruards    in    the   employ   of   the   Toledo, 
Peoria  L  Western  Railroad.     I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Hou.se  to  this 
regrettable  ca.se,  since  it  indicates  the 
need  for  eflfective  action. 

On  February  6  of  this  year,  two  union 
pickets,  namely  Irwin  K.  Paschon  of 
Peoria.  111.,  and  Arthur  W.  Browne,  of 
Spring  Bay,  were  killed  and  three  other 
union  men  were  \.  unded  at  Gridley.  111., 
by  shots  fired  by  armed  -guards  in  the 
employ  of  the  Toledo,  Peoria  &  Western 
Railroad. 

The  Toledo,  Peoria  k  Western  Rail- 
road which  Ls  under  the  absolute  control 
of  its  president,  George  P.  McNear.  Jr.. 
has  a  Ions  and  flagrant  record  of  violat- 
ing tiie  rights  of  the  public.  J^^r  a  long 
period  of  time  it  was  a  nonunion  road 
but  then  two  of  the  railway  brother- 
hoods won  elections  under  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  and  sought  to  bargain  collec- 
tively with  Mr.  McNcar.    He  refused  to 


put  into  effect  the  standard  working  con- 
ditions which  existed  on  virtually  every 
railroad  in  the  country.  Both  lockouts 
aiid  strikes  occurred  and  then,  although 
we  were  at  war.  Mr.  McNear  refused  to 
have  the  points  at  issue  submitted  to 
arbitration.  The  President,  in  order  to 
ensure  service,  was  therefore  compelled 
to  take  over  the  property  in  March  of 
1942.  The  road  was  operated  efficiently, 
agreements  were  made  with  the  unions 
on  wages  and  working  conditions,  and 
big  profits  were  made  by  it  during  the 
war.  It  was  again  turned  back  to  Mr. 
McNear  last  fall  but  unfortunately  no 
terms  were  worked  out  prior  to  this  re- 
turn which  were  to  govern  working  con- 
ditions and  provide  uninterrupted  serv- 
ice. Mr.  McNear  would  not  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  unions  and  a  strike 
followed  on  October  1.  1945.  There  has 
been  no  service  on  the  railroad  since  that 
time. 

Beginning  in  January  of  thi^  year  there 
were  clear  indications  that  Mr.  McNear 
was  preparing  to  break   the  strike   by 
force.    Thus  on  January  29.  1946.  a  com- 
pany guard  by  the  name  of  R.  E.  Payne 
shot  a  picket  at  Ea.st  Peoria  and  £.t  the 
time  apparently  carried^in  his  automo- 
bile several  shotguns.    See  Peoria  Jour- 
nal-Transcript for  March  19,  1946,  page 
19.     Shortly  after  this  the  Illinois  State 
police  intercepted  an  automobile  full  of 
weaF>ons  destined  for  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
L  Western  Railroad.    Upon  orders  which 
apparently  came  from  some  souice  in  the 
State  government  at  Springfield,  these 
weapons  were,  however,  turned  over  to 
the  railroad.    Then,  on  February  6,  the 
firj^t  train  on  the  railroad  since  the  pre- 
ceding October  pulled  out  of  the  East 
Peoria  yards  and  started  eastward.    In 
addition  to  the  engine  it  had  two  steel 
cabooses,  one  car  of  coal,  and  two  empty 
steel  gondolas.    One  of  the  gondolas  was 
pushed  ahead  of  the  locomotive.    This 
car   was   still    further   reinforced    with 
armor  and  had  four  portholes  for  firing 
cut  through  its  sides.    At  Eureka,  which 
is  about   20  miles  ea.st  of  Peoria,  the 
guards  in  the  train  shot  at  the  picket 
shanty  beside  the  road  and  also  into  the 
home  of  Thomas  Tracy,  the  chairman 
of    the    maintenance-of-way    workers. 
Then  the  armored  train  went  on  to  Grid- 
ley,  which  is  20  miles  farther  east.    Here 
an  effort  was  made  to  hitch  on  a  car  of 
grain,  but  the  elevator  owner  refused  to 
allow  it  to  be  moved.    A  group  of  pickets 
had  assembled  at  a  grade  crossing  and. 
as  four  of  the  guards  got  out  of  the  train, 
armed  with  rifles  and  shotguns,  the  pick- 
ets jeered  at  the  guards  and  called  them 
names.    A  neutral  witness  at  the  cor- 
oner's  inquest   stated   that   the   guards 
then   opened   fire   without    being    fired 
upon— Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  March 
9,  1946  page  3. 

Five  men  were  hit  by  these  shots  and 
two  of  them  were  killed.  The  pathologist 
V  ho  performed  autopsies  on  the  bodies 
of  Irwin  Paschon  and  Arthur  Browne 
testified  that  they  had  been  shot  through 
the  back— ibid.,  page  1.  Coroner  McClel- 
lan  stated  that  the  State  poHce  had 
seized  eight  shotguns,  two  rifles,  and  four 
revolvers  from  the  train— Peoria  Journal 


Transcript,  February  7.  1946,  page  1.  No 
weapons  were  found  on  or  near  the 
pickets. 

The  four  guards  were  arrested  and 
have  been  indicted  by  the  McLean 
County  grand  jury  and  will  be  tried  later 
this  month.  It  is  hoped  that  full  justice 
will  be  done.  There  should  be  no  white- 
washin^T  of  the  higlier-ups.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  should  be  a  full  probing  of 
the  circum5?t«nces  under  which  the 
guards  were  hired,  the  instructions  given 
them,  and  where  and  how  the  weapons 
were  obtained.  Tho.se  who  put  the  wea- 
pons into  the  hands  of  the  guards  cer- 
tainly bear  as  heavy  a  responsibility  for 
what  happened  as  the  men  who  fired  the 
shots.  These  men  in  the  background 
should  not  be  whitewashed.  Certainly 
Mr.  McNear  has  shown  no  contrition  for 
the  deaths  of  these  innocent  men  but  has 
persisted  in  his  arrogant  attitude  of 
claiming  that  not  the  murderers  but  the 
murdered  were  guilty.  He  .should  be 
summoned  as  a  witness  and  given  a 
searching  examination. 

Legal  points  are  being  raised  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  act  in  this 
matter  because  the  armored  train  itself 
moved  wholly  within  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. I  believe  that  there  is  ground  for 
Federal  action  however  on  two  counts: 
First.  A  group  of  shippers  are  already 
bringing  suit  in  Federal  courts  to  have 
the  courts  place  a  receiver  in  charge  of 
the  road  instead  of  Mr.  McNear  so  that 
service  may  be  resumed.  The  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Office  of 
Defen.se  Transportation  should  join  this 
suit  as  friends  of  the  court  and  seek  the 
appointment  of  such  a  receiver.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  such  action  since, 
while  the  Toledo.  Peoria  t  Western  is  a 
small  road,  it  does  carry  a  large  amount 
of  interstate  freight  from  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana to  Peoria,  much  of  which  is  shipped 
to  points  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

As  long  as  Mr.  McNear  continues  in 
his  present  attitude,  there  i.s  no  hope 
that  service  can  be  resumed  and  the 
situation  has  become  progressively  em- 
bittered becaase  of  the  killing?.  The 
appointment  of  a  receiver  seems  to  be 
the  only  effective  way  of  starting  traffic 
again.  I  strongly  urge  that  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  act  at  once 
in  this  matter. 

Second.  These  tragic  killings  have 
shown  anew  the  need  for  a  law  such  as 
that  which  Senators  La  Follette  and 
Thomas  have  proposed  and  which  I  am 
now  introducing.  The  whole  country 
was  shocked  some  years  ago  by  the  dis- 
closures of  how  many  employers  were 
hiring  industrial  spies,  professional 
strikebreakers,  and  were  laying  in  sup- 
plies of  munitions.  But  Senator  La  Fol- 
LETTE's  bill  to  remedy  these  practices  was 
never  passed  by  Congress,  and.  under  the 
pressure  of  war,  interest  in  it  lagged. 
We  see  now  that  had  it  been  on  the  books 
we  might  have  been  able,  in  the  Toledo. 
Peoria  fa  Western  case,  to  fasten  respon- 
sibility where  it  belonged,  for  shipment 
of  rifles,  shotguns,  and  revolvers  across 
State  lines  would  then  have  been  punish- 
able as  an  unfair  practice.  All  patriot..* 
Americans  had  hoped  that  indu.-:ry  had 
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Riven  ui  the  practices  which  many  had 
formerly  used.  Some  had  concluded 
that  m  lew  of  this  hoped-for  change  of 
heart  no  nev  legislation  was  necessary. 
I.  too.  telieve  that  industry  as  a  whole 
has  m  i.  but  is  it  not  now  clear 

that  V.  need  lepislation  to  restrain 

the  moie  brutal  and  irresponsible  ele- 
ments?    I  hope  that  these  tragic  deaths 
may  lead  us  to  take  such  action  as  is 
prDposed  by  this  bill  in  order  to  prevent 
such  kil  ings  from  ever  happening  again. 
Nothi  ig  we  car   do  can  bring   those 
who   ar ;   dead   back   to   their   families. 
But  it  \,  our  duty  to  see  that  the  guilty 
are  bro  ight  to  account  so  that  no  one 
else  ma  >  be  tempted  into  such  action  in 
the  futi  re.     We  should  al.so  see  to  it  that 
a  sounc  er  system  of  industrial  relations 
is   bmjifht   into   being   on   the   Toledo. 
Peorfa  .  i  Western  so  that  those  men  may 
not  wh  )lly  have  died  in  vain.     Finally, 
we  neec  legislative  action  to  prevent  even 
worse  disorders  in  the   future.     I   ask. 
therefo  e.  a  serious  and  speedy  consid- 
eration of  this  bill. 


Socialist  England 


EKTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H<>N.  THOMAS  D.  WINTER 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 
leave 


Monday.  April  8.   1946 

WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
o  extend  my  i?marks  in  the 
AppenCiX  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
I  include  therein  an  editorial  by  Prank 
C.  Wa  drop  which  appeared  in  the 
Times-  ierald  on  April  7.  1946.  The 
editorial  is  entitled  •Socialist  England." 
The  article  is  comprehensive,  and  I  wish 
that  every  citizen  of  this  Nation  could 
read  tlis  excellent,  thought-provoking 
editorial  which  throws  light  on  how  the 
proposed  $4,400,000,000  British  loan  by 
this  Nation  will  aid  in  destroying  free 
enterpr  se. 

SOCIAUST  ENGLAhTD 

(By  Prank  C.  Waldrop) 

Keep  lOUr  eye  on  the  news  from  England 
for  the  lext  few  days.  The  extreme  radicals 
of  the  l«t>or  (Socialist)  Party  have  started 
a  revol  against  Foreign  Minister  Ernest 
Bevin's  >olicie8  which  have  trampled  J.  Sta- 
lin's toe  J.  Bevin  Is  being  accused,  in  effect. 
of  being  nn  Enghshnxan  Instead  of  a  Red. 

The  upheaval  is  also  directed  against  do- 
mestic policies.  The  rank  and  Qle  of  the  So- 
cialists hink  the  party  leaders  are  going  too 
slow  at  taking  property  away  from  the  Eng- 
lish peo  >le  and  giving  it  to  the  English  Oov- 
trnmen 

The  I  arty  Iradershlp.  therefore.  Is  out  to 
»ppcaa«  the  membership.  Emanuel  Shlnwell. 
lilnlatei  for  Fuel  and  Power,  told  a  regional 
party  neeting  yesterday  that  the  govern- 
ment w  111  have  completed  taking  over  the 
British  coal-mlnlng  industry  by  July.  And 
he  added: 

"Thu  f  is  much  more  to  come  And  by  the 
end  of  Lhe  present  parliament  we  will  have 
complet  pd  a  bloodless  revolution  In  our  na- 
tional slalrs." 

It  Is  a  tx)ut    Ime  that  we  face  the  facts  over 

here  concerning  ^hat  is  goins;  on  over  there. 

',      It   Is    I   national    vice  of   Americans  to  be 

'acntuneatal    about    England,    and    for    very 


powcrfn.l  emotional  causes;  so  many  American 
ancestors  came  from  the  Britl.>:h  Isles  Our 
language  began  from  there.  Our  literature 
llkewi.se. 

We  like  the  happy  picture  of  England  as 
a  land  of  beautiful  countryside,  quaint  vil- 
lages and  shops,  of  steady,  sturdy  people. 

The  only  trouble  with  that  happy  picture  Is 
that  It   Is  a  phony      Our   anc-  me  to 

America  not  l)ecause  they  lo\.  .nd  so. 

They  came  to  get  away  from  It 

Our  language  began  from  England,  but  It 
has  gone  a  long  way  past  It.  And  our  litera- 
ture—weh,  that's  a  story  In  Itself  But  we  11 
Just  say  at  the  moment  that  most  Americans 
never  read  American  literature  at  all.  They 
read  the  works  of  lick-spittle  apes  who  want 
to  be  mistaken  for  Englishmen 

The  England  we  dream  aljout  is  dead  The 
England  that  is  today  has  no  old  squire 
stalking  around  the  village  as  you  see  him 
In  the  movies. 

You  may  not  realize  It  yet.  but  Churchill 
Is  not  the  prime  minister  of  England 
Clement  Attlee  Is. 

Churchill  is  the  greatest  living  press  agent 
for  an  England  that  Is  gene 

Attlee  Is  the  front  man  for  something  that 
means  to  do  death  to  all  that  Churchill 
standi,  for — and  Is  doing  It. 

The  Soclp.llsts  in  power  have  started  to 
take  property  away  from  Engll-'hrnen.  First 
It  was  the  Bank  of  Englnnd  Next  the  coal 
mines  Next  the»railroac4s  They  have  given 
noMce  of  further  details: 

AM  forms  of  tran.sport.  truck  lines,  bus  lines, 
trolley  lines      The  steel  industry. 

Coming  up: 

The  textile  industry,  the  automobile  Indus- 
try. And  after  that  the  little  projects  of 
light  industry. 

Inside  of  10  years,  the  Socialists,  will  begin 
to  take  over  titles  to  land,  so  the  English 
farmer  will  be  collectivized.     Watch  and  see. 

England  Is  very  nearly  a  ru'.ncd  country 
and  the  Socialists  are  hastening  the  end. 

Here  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  Is  going  c:n : 

While  m  England  last  December  this  writer 
talked  with  Sir  Miles  Thomas,  managing 
director  of  England's  biggest  automobile 
Company. 

Thom;is  W.1S  a  licked  man.  He  had  just 
been  In  a  meeting  with  Sir  Stafford  Cripps. 
the  Henry  Wallace  cf  England. 

Thomas  wanted  the  Government's  O  K. 
to  make  automobiles  for  the  Ergllsh  people, 
the  little,  low-power  tin  Lizzies  that  come 
within  English  road  and  pocKetbock  range. 

No.  sir.  He  got  orders  from  Cripps  to  make 
big,  heavyweight  American  type  cars  to  sell 
outside  England. 

For  England,  the  Socialists  have  a  plan 
based  on  austerity,  meaning  poverty,  so  they 
can  dump  quality  go<xl8  on  the  expxirt 
market  In  heavy  competition  with  the  United 
States  of  America 

Why?  So  their  Government  will  become 
economically  powerful  In  the  world  at  the 
expen.>-e  of  the  English  home-living  standard. 

And  we  are  a5ked  to  aid  In  this  with  a 
direct  cash  loan,  amounting  to  $4,400  000.000. 
If  we  do  It.  we're  nuts  and  not  even  good 
friends  of  the  English  people. 


OPA  Blamed  for  Bad  Milk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or  Lorls^^NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  include  a  newspaper  article,  I 


wish  to  submit  an  article  from  a  Louisi- 
ana paper  under  date  of  April  2,  1946, 
entitled  "Dairyman  BUmes  OPA  for 
Output  of  Filthy  Milk',"  by  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Owen,  Louisiana  dairyman,  who  re- 
cently appeared  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  article  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

OAIKTMAN  BLAMES  OPA  rO«  OtrrPTT  OF  "riLTHT 
MILK"  — raiCX  POLICIES  DO  NOT  PKOVIDE  FOB 
PKODfCra.    SATS   OWEN 

Henry  T  Owen.  Alexandria  dairyman  who 
entered  the  national  limelight  with  his  fl,<ht 
against  the  OPA.  today  blamed  OPA  price 
policies  for  the  production  of  literally  filthy 
mlk  in  Louisiana. 

Commenting  oh  surveys  which  resulted  In 
the  removal  of  grr.de  labrls  effective  Monday, 
Owen  declared:  "OPA  officials  In  Washington 
admitted  to  me  that  their  method  of  calcu- 
lating production  costs  does  not  provide  for 
any  return  for  the  labor  of  the  owner  of  the 
dairy  or  his  family  Other  factors  which  are 
not  included  are  the  value  of  home-raised 
feed,  de^recia'ion.  .nnd  return  on  investment. 
Under  this  method  of  determining  prices, 
there  is  no  Incentive  to  pri>duce  clean  milk." 

'Furthermore,  the  OPA  Insists  on  one  price 
ceiling  on  all  milk  regardless  of  qualitv.  " 
Owen  said,  "with  the  result  that  many  milk 
producers  have  eliminated  practically  all  ef- 
forts to  maintain  sanitary  conditions  In  their 
dairies.  OPA  is  definitely  responsible  for 
this  " 

Owen  declared  that  failure  of  the  OPA  to 
provide  an  Incentive  for  the  production  cf 
clean,  safe  milk  presents  a  major  obstacle 
to  the  commendable  efforts  of  the  Str.te 
health  department  to  raise  quality  standards 
of  milk  in  L<:U;siana. 

He  predicted  that  "an  adequate  supply  of 
safe  milk  will  not  be  produced  until  the  OPA 
permits  an  adequate  differential  on  quality 
milk  as  compared  with  inferior  grades  " 

Grade  labels  disappeared  Monday  from  all 
milk  sold  In  Louisiana  Tlie  labels  will  be 
restored  after  a  60-day  period  during  which 
bc«rd  of  health  officials  will  make  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  all  mi'.k  producing  and 
distributing  plants  In  the  State. 


No   More   Loans   to  Defaulting    Debtors 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PENNSYlVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATFV'ES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  Include  the  following  article  by  Charles 
P  Potter,  of  Pasadena.  Calif.; 

NO    MOBX    MONET    SHOULD    BE    LOANED    OR   GIVEN 
TO  OUB   OETAULTING  DEBTORS 

(By  Charles  F.  Potter) 

President  Truman  has  asked  Congress  for 
prompt  aproval  of  a  proptised  loan  to  Great 
Britain  of  $3,750,000,000  and  an  additional 
credit  In  the  matter  of  settlement  of  lend- 
lease  aid  to  the  United  Kingdom  amount- 
ing to  a  lump  sum  of  •650.000.000  more. 

It  Is  axiomatic  In  trade  to  say  that  a  de- 
faulting debtor  loses  his  credit  and  It  is  well 
fol  the  American  people  to  consider  care- 
fully the  question  of  loaning  or  giving  any 
more  money  to  the  BrltL>h  Commonwealth, 
and  to  see  that  Congress  does  not  approve 
the  loan  now  suggested  by  the  President. 

During  the  administrations  of  President 
Coolidge  and  President  Hoover  huge  loans 
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were  made  to  England  and  other  European 
countries  primarily  for  the  purpose,  as  stated, 
"to  stimulate  the  purchase  of  United  States 
products"  When  Franklin  Roosevelt  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  In  193'2. 
he  severely  condemned  the  loans  made  to 
European  countries  during  the  administra- 
tions of  Hoover  and  Coohdge.  He  stated  in 
one  of  hts  campaign  speeches: 

"This  is  a  dlsastrou.s  policy  pursued  by 
the  admlnLstratlon  In  Washington,  none  ' 
other.  If  you  please,  than  the  policy  of  lend- 
ing to  backward  and  crippled  natii.n.«.  My 
Job  will  be  to  prevent  the  hard-earned  dol- 
lars of  American  Investors  from  beinc  frit- 
tered away  In  forelcn  fields,  with  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  ;  -ofit  only  for 
certain  international  financiers  whose  greed 
exceeds  their  patriotism  " 

In  1934  Great  Britain  listed  its  debt  to  the 
United  States  as  "Government  Loan 
$4.3C£.0C0.0O0  "  This  enormous  sum  Great 
Britain  promised  to  pay  in  definite  yearly 
ln.'=tallments.  but  in  December  1935.  the 
BrltlFh  Government  formally  notified  Secre- 
tary Hull,  that  Great  Britain  refused  to  pay 
the  December  15th  Installment,  then  due  on 
Its  war  debt  to  the  United  States  amounting 
to  $582,803,306.  More  than  10  years  have 
passed  since  the  repudiation  by  Groat  Britain 
of  Its  debt  to  the  United  States  and  during 
that  time  no  effort  has  been  made  to  pay  any 
cf  this  Indebtedness;  not  even  Interest. 
Certainly  a  defaulting  debtor,  who  not  only 
defaults  In  Us  payments,  but  actually  repu- 
diate the  debt,  Is  not  er.titUd  to  further 
credit. 

The  huge  loans  made  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  countries  during  the  Cool- 
idge and  Hoover  admlnU^tratlons  were  said 
to  have  been  made  "to  stimulate  the  purchase 
of  United  States  products  after  World  War  I." 
Now  President  Truman  tells  us  that  the  pur- 
ported further  loan  of  over  $4,000,000,000  at 
this  time  "will  set  the  course  of  American 
and  British  economic  relations  for  many 
years  to  come;  in  so  doing  it  will  have  a  de- 
cisive influence  on  the  international  trade 
of  the  whole  world." 

Will  It?  From  past  experiences,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  many  good  financiers  and  men 
familiar  with  foreign  trade,  this  view  of  the 
President  is  a  fallacy.  For  years  In  competi- 
tion, the  United  States  has  successfully  bat- 
tled with  Great  Britain  for  commercial  su- 
premacy or  equality  In  trade,  and  much 
wealth  and  progress  have  been  built  up  from 
the  results  of  this  contest.  We  have  nothing, 
in  fact,  to  ask  from  Great  Britain  except  that 
she  pay  her  present  debt  before  she  tries  to 
borrow  more  money.  This  is  nothing  but 
good  business. 

The  United  States  now  has  a  debt  of  Its 
own  so  great  that  the  mere  mention  of  It 
causes  the  anxious  American  taxpayers  to 
wonder  when  and  how  it  is  ever  to  be  paid; 
a  debt  exceeding  $270,000,000,000;  more 
money  than  is  owed  by  all  the  States,  plus 
that  which  is  owed  by  all  the  corporations 
and  associations  in  business  In  the  United 
States  The  taxpayers  have  bravely  and  suc- 
cessfully met  all  of  the  demands  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  controls  our  Government, 
by  paying  enormous  taxes  during  the  period 
of  the  war,  and  now  the  American  taxpayer 
wants  to  know  when  thif.  excessive  demand 
will  cease  In  a  recent  message  to  Congress. 
President  Truman  said  that  the  Indebtedness 
of  our  country  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced during  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  a 
careful  analysis  of  his  figures  and  statements 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  if  it  appears  that 
the  debt  will  be  less  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  will  be  caused  by  taking  the  money  out 
of  one  pocket  of  the  Government  and  putting 
It  Into  another. 

The  pressure  upon  Congress  to  approve  the 
proposed  new  loan  to  Great  Britain  is  very 
strong  and  backed  by  all  of  the  power  of  a 
spendthrift  administration  which  does  not 


appear  to  know  the  value  of  $4,000,000,000. 
or  what  it  means  to  .he  taxpayers,  or  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  country. 

We  have  many  demands  upon  our  resources 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  our  country  and  to 
bring  it  back  to  normalcy:  but  the  adminis- 
tration seenvs  utterly  indifferent  to.  or  gross- 
ly careless  about,  the  possibility  that  the  re- 
sources of  our  country,  largely  coming  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayers,  will 
be  liisufBcient  to  meet  our  urgent  and  com- 
pelling needs  In  the  course  of  our  reconver- 
sion to  the  happy  days  of  normal  and  satis- 
factory business.  Commander  William  M. 
Floyd,  of  the  Veterans'  Association,  sums  up 
one  feature  of  the  case  very  clearly  when  he 
says : 

•  Congress  should  not  only  carefully  scruti- 
nize all  proposed  loans  and  gifts  to  foreijcn 
Governments  but  should  weigh  them  against 
present  and  future  needs  of  our  own  fighting 
men;"  and  he  might  well  have  added  "and 
the  future  needs,  good  will,  and  pro.sperity 
of  American  business  and  the  American  tax- 
payers ." 

The  enormous  expenditures  which  are  now 
being  made  to  maintain  the  administration's 
agencies  In  Washington  and  elsewhere  are  ex- 
cessive and  exorbitant  and  undoubtedly  un- 
necessary. Instead  of  thinking  about  loan- 
ing billions  of  dollars  to  some  European  gov- 
ernment, it  seems  wiser  and  better  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  retrenchment  and  reform.  The 
war  1.S  over:  we  should  no  longer  extravagantly 
use  our  Income  to  maintain  political  privi- 
leges or  to  pay  political  debts.  We  do  not 
need  over  3.000.000  men  and  women  to  take 
care  of  our  business. 

In  Justice  to  the  people  they  represent  and 
serve,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  not  approve  a  further  loai  or  gilt  to 
Great  Britain  or  to  any  other  foreign  govern- 
ment. We  have  many  able  men  in  Congress, 
men  who  are  striving  at  all  times  to  repre- 
sent their  constituents  in  a  fair  and  ju^t 
manner  and  who  are  not  willing  to  follow  the 
requests  or  demands  of  an  administration, 
when  such  demand  is  not  for  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  our  Government  and  its  people.  The 
I)eople  of  the  United  States  must  let  our  Con- 
gress and  the  President  know  that  11  a  lur- 
ther  loan  is  made  t-  Great  Britain  at  this 
time,  while  that  country  is  a  defaulting  debt- 
or and  a  debtor  which  has  repudiated  its  debt 
also,  such  a  course  will  ^e  against  the  liest 
Interests  of  our  country  and  our  citizens. 

Great  Britain  has  great  Influence  with 
many  other  European  nations,  and  when  that 
country  repudiated  its  debt  and  refused  to 
pay  what  it  owed  to  the  United  States  10  years 
ago,  France.  Italy,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary.  Rumania.  Yugoslavia,  Lithuania. 
and  Poland,  each  quickly  followed  the  lend 
of  Great  Britain  and  repudiated  its  debt. 
Finland  was  and  is  the  only  foreign  debtor  of 
this  country  that  has  consistently  met  its  in- 
stallments of  interest  and  principal.  All 
honor  to  Finland  for  its  honesty  and  In- 
tegrity. 

And  what  about  that  enormous  debt  we 
owe  as  a  Nation?  Nearly  $50,000,000,000  of 
*'E  "  type  Savings  bonds  were  sold  to  thou- 
.<=ands  of  our  citizens  who  have  used  their 
hard-earned  savings  to  help  the  admlnl;tra- 
tlon  in  its  time  of  need  in  carrying  on  the 
war.  These  bonds  are  payable  practically  on 
demand  and  each  month  will  see  many  of 
them  surrendered  for  redemption.  Another 
$50,000,000,000  or  more  of  outstanding  obli- 
gations represented  by  bonds  and  notes  will 
soon  have  to  be  paid,  and  from  montli  to 
month  and  year  on  year  following.  lx)nd 
holders  and  note  holders  will  demand  pay- 
ment of  outstanding  obligations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  proceeds  to  be  used  by  larger 
and  small  btisiness  enterprises  in  our  land  to 
establi.":h  trade  and  produce  revenue,  out  of 
which  must  be  paid  heavy  Federal  taxes  for 
years  to  come  in  order  to  liquidate  our  na- 
tional debt.  The  men  and  women  who  labor, 
the  men  and  women  who  provide  the  cs.pital 
to  employ  labor  and  who  themselves  lator  to 


earn  the  caplUl.  and  all  who  depend  upon 
the  increments  of  capital  and  labor  lor  their 
living,  mtist  view  with  alarm,  any  proposed 
loan  or  gift  by  our  Government  to  default- 
ing debtors  who  ha\e  repudiated  their  debts. 
•They  call  us  Santa  Claus  when  we  give, 
they  call  us  Shylock  when  we  refuse." 

We  are  now  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  a  disastrous  war  which  has  taken  the 
lives  of  many  of  our  loved  ones  and  made 
cripples  and  wrecks  of  many  more,  and  has 
created  for  us  a  debt  si  ch  as  no  country  baa 
ever  known  before;  we  have  used  a  large  part 
cf  $40,000,000,000.  coming  from  the  hard 
earnings  of  the  American  people  (as  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  put  It)  to  aid.  i.ssist.  and  free 
many  cf  our  defaulting  debtors  from  their 
enemies.  Tills  gencrctis  contribution  is 
enough,  and  no  part  f..  it  will  ever  be  paid 
back  to  us.  We  have  nobly  done  more  than 
our  duty  as  a  Nation;  we  have  borne  a  XtiTKe. 
part  of  the  burdens  of  Uit  world,  and  until 
our  country  has  put  its  own  house  in  order 
and  hits  provided  for  its  war  veterans  and 
their  families,  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  which 
can  never  be  fully  paid;  and  until  we  can 
substantially  reduce  the  yearly  tax  burdens 
upon  our  citlzerus.  small  and  large  alike,  and 
until  our  business  life  as  a  Nation  has  re- 
turned to  the  normal  life  of  the  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  our  Con- 
gress should  answer  all  requests  of  these  de- 
faulting countries  for  money  with  an  em- 
phatic "No." 


We  Will  Process  the  Crops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  pleasure  in  calling  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  recently  is.sued  by  the 
California  Processors  &  Growers.  Inc. 
B3cau.se  of  the  continued  failure  of  the 
interested  Government  agencies  to  bring 
about  a  solution  to  the  jurisdictional 
cannery  workers  dispute  in  California,  I 
believe  that  the  California  processors 
and  growers  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  courageous  stand  they  have  taken. 
To  the  grovccrs,  the  public,  and  the  cannery 
workers  : 

WB    WILL    PROCESS    THE    CROPS 

All  canners  represented  by  California  Proc- 
esijors  and  Growers,  Inc.,  have  determined 
to  take  every  step  necessary  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  California's  fruit  and  vegetable  crops. 
As  one  of  those  steps,  they  will  resume  their 
regular  and  customary  labor  relations  with 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

On  March  \  at  the  behest  of  the  National 
Lubor  Relations  Board,  they  suspended  the 
contractual  and  bargaining  relations  with  the 
A  F.  of  L.  which  had  existed  without  in- 
terruption for  9  years. 

This  suspension  has  already  resulted  In 
substantial  losses  In  the  spinach  crop  and 
In  the  stoppage  of  cannery  plant  prepara- 
tions, which  each  year  are  essential  for  can- 
ning the  oncoming  asparagus  and  fruits — 
apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  fruit  cocktail. 
Farmers  fear  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
planting  of  the  great  acreages  cf  tomatoes  for 
late  summer  and  fall  harvesting,  which  is 
necessary  to  supply  the  people  with  this  val- 
uable food. 

A  condition  approaching  chaos.  Involxing 
farmers,  workers,  and  consumers  m  it*  conse- 
quences, is   mounung  rapidly,  day  by  *ay. 
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jaos  the  major  fruit  and  vegetable 
I  he  State  are  likely  to  be  lost.    Cai- 
ns one-third  of  the  total  canned 
,  vegetables  of  the  Nation, 
oper  consideration  for  a  statement 
Government    board,   the   canners 
to   now.   heeded   the   opinions  re- 
hat  they  could  and  could  not  do. 
by  NIRB  at  the  time  It  voided  the 
tuber   election    in   the   canneries, 
canners   did,  despite   advice   from 
lawyers  in  the  East,  in  the  Middle 
on  the  Pacific  coast  that  the  opin- 
erroneous   and   that   the   canners 
_^  to  follow  them 
30  troubled  and  critical  days  since 
the  Issues  which  the  NLRB  created. 
nothing  to  solve,  have   been   tossed 
ernment    bureau    to    Government 
nd  from  one  o.llclal  to  another,  not 
the   President    himself.     Too   hot 
tics  fot  others  to  handle,  the  issues 
back   to   the  California  canners. 
them,  because  no  one  else  will 
the  1948  crops  of  this  State,  and 
will  not  wait. 

P.  St  G.  canners  have  never  had  any 

with    the    Congress    of    Industrial 

They  are  convinced  that  at 

the  A    F.  of  L.  is  the  btirgainliig 

a  majority  of  the  workers  now  in 

A  G   bargaining  unit. 

determined  that  it  was  In  crder 

o    hold    an    election    be' ween    the 

l.  and   the  CIO  In    1M5  when   an 

L.  contract  was  in  effect.     It  should 

in  order   in   the   future  to  hold 

election  while  an  A.  F.  of  L.  contract 
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anners"    IW6    agreement    with    the 

L.  will  be  the  same  type  of  contract 

been  in  force  diirlni?  recent  years. 

the   N!  RB  shall   hereafter  certify-  a 

•.t  for  the  c.innery 

!  1  not  continue  be- 

date   when  such  certl^catlon   bs- 

lal. 

canners  are  proceeding  with  a  deep 

public  responsibility.     Some  public 

are  unable,  some  are  unwilling,  all 

to    unlanf^le    the    snarl    which 

nt  created.    The  ranners,  to  whom 

■rs  and  the  .er  public  look 

,  have  no  cli  to  try 

CalIfohnta  Processoks  St  Gtowras,  Inc. 
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EjCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or    NEBRA-KA 

IN  tHe  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  April  S.  1946 

MILLER     of     Nob^a.•^ka.       Mr. 

,   a   crisis   is   developing   in   the 

ustry.     The  leKitimate  packers 

are  iirable  to  get  sufficient  fat 

slaughter.    The  7  leading  livc- 

i^arkets  on  Monday.  April  1.  had 

attle  and  calves  and  43.800  hogs, 
e  packing  companies  bought  a 

ore  than  11.000  of  the  cattle  and 
nd  5.200  of  the  hogs.    It  is  esti- 

that  many  of  the  fat  cattle  now 
hased  by  oth^r  than  licensed 
e  packin?  liou>es  who  must 
under  Government  regulations 

a'e  to  receive  the  subsidy  offered 

Government, 
icago  some  20  000  CIO  packing 
have  been  laid  off.    These  men 

threatening  to  strike  because  the 
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packing  hou.^es  have  laid  a  few  of  the 
men  ofl  becau.se  there  is  not  sufficient 
meat   available  through  the  legitimate 
channels    to   keep   the   packing   houses 
working  but  ?  small  percentage  of  the 
time.     The    fact   that    this   meat    goes 
through    the    black    market    is    rapidly 
ruininq  the  business  of  legitimate  meat- 
packing companies  and  robbing  the  pub- 
lic of  millions  of  dollars  daUy.     This  is 
a  serious  situation  and  shows  how  the 
OPA    and    other   Government    agencies 
have   bungled   and   confu.Ned   the   meat 
industry.    Certainly,  if  OPA  is  to  con- 
tinue, there  must  be  some  regulations 
adjusted  which  will  permit  this  meat  to 
flow  into  legitimate  channels  in  order  to 
avoid  the  black-market  routing.    State- 
ment follows: 

OPA 

EW.  Stokes.  I  apprecia*'  the  opportunity  to 
talk  about  continued  price  control  with  you 
and  Congressman  Le  Lact  It  Is  my  tirm 
opinion  that,  since  the  war  Is  over,  we  should 
stop  all  price  control  on  everything  except 
the  very  essential  Items  of  living. 

The  OPA.  from  their  own  testimony, 
attempts  to  control  prices  on  more  than 
8.000,000  item.«i.      This  Involves  bil- 

lions of  1:  ions  every  day.     Just  whut 

connection  teething  rings,  bird  cages,  ariifl- 
cial  snow,  manhole  covers,  and  pictures  have 
w:th  the  cost  of  living  is  Indeed  difncult  to 
understand. 

The  OPA  by  Its  regulations-  has  driven 
oft  the  markets  much  of  the  standard  mer- 
chandise which  the  public  was  accustomed 
to  have  before  the  war  Their  regulations 
have  permitted  a  cheap,  inferior  goods  to 
appear  at  a  bloated  price. 

Whenever  an  article  becomes  scarce,  under 
price  control,  it  seeks  the  black  market.  The 
OPA  has  had  its  best  success  in  controlling 
prices  on  articles  that  are  plentiful  Wit- 
ness now  what  price  ccniro!  Is  doing  to  corn, 
wheat,  meat,  and  butter  At  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  corn  and  wheat  being  trucked 
to  market  today  goes  throu^'h  the  black  mar- 
ket Butter  is  about  nonexistent  except  at 
black-market  prices. 

The  wcrklngman  and  those  with  a  limited 
Income  are  forced  to  pay  a  higher  price  for 
meat.  If  Indeed  it  is  available  at  all.  A  care- 
f'  <ls  has  -  out  of  Ave 

tl:  ••<rf^  In  V  ,  other  cities 

are  s'  price      The 

black  :.-  he  business 

of  the  large  meat-packing  companies  and 
rob  the  public  of  millions  of  dollars  dally. 
The  OPA  fathers  this  black  market,  which 
ge's  wilder  every  day. 

The  wiirkinfirman  is  unable  to  buy  Kood 
c       ■  -  ~'  " 

1. 
essential  items  lor  the  house 

Competition  Is  still  the  best  method  of 
assuring  the  public  of  fair  prices.  No  manu- 
facturer can  overcharge  on  an  item  in  a  free 
and  open  market.  Not  If  he  expecu  to  con- 
tinue In  business. 

R'tjld    price   controls    hobble   and    restrict 
bu'^iness      They   are   a   stumbling    block    to 
recunver««ton      it  Is  impossible  for  our  Gov- 
ernment ■  '"  entire  economy  of  the 
,  Nation  V  fctme  the  citl/ens  to  a 
'  host  of  Ctovernment  rev  Our  boys 
did  not  go  through  all    -..l    ..  irors  of  war 
and  become  wounded   physically  and   men- 
tally to  make  a  regimented  government  se- 
cure In  America.     Rigid  price  controls  foul 
the  spark  plugs  of  reconversion      The  con- 
trols they  are  now  fostering  upon  the  Amer- 
ple   tamper   with   profits,   the   very 
11              .ag  of  our  economy. 

True,  free  competition  ts  the  hallmark 
of  the  free  enterprise  system  and  this  can- 
not he  attained  under  Government  regula- 
tions which  eliminate  competition.  Price 
controls  have  placed  a   h,iruess  of  tyranny 


upon  industry  and  Is  causing  economic  stag- 
nation and  atrophy  of  business 

Business  has  been  forced  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington and  stand,  hat  In  hand,  before  some 
bureaucrat  becging  for  a  price  which  will 
permit  him  to  supply  a  hungry  public  with 
desired  products.  Many  operators  have  closed 
their  shops  and  gone  fishing 

I  question  seriously  If  It  Is  possible  for 
any  businessman  to  legitimately  stay  In 
business  and  observe  faithfully  all  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  OPA  There  are  Just  too 
many  Illegal,  absurd  useless  and  confllctli  g 
regulations  which  create  great  confusion  to 
the  extent  that  the  averagt  citizen  die.  not 
know  how  to  comply  with  the  h  w  The  OPA 
with  its  red  tape  and  regimentation,  gets 
targled  up  In  Its  cwn  feet  If  OPA  con- 
tinues, uncontrolled,  demtjcracy  will  slip 
overboard  on  the  icy  decks  of  price  freezing 
and  work  freezing  Regulations  which  per- 
ml*^  r.o  play  at  the  Joints  are.  In  the  end. 
u;  :e 

; ess  of  OPA.  prices  will  go  up.    Tho 

OPA  Is  not  holding  down  prices.  They  have 
grunted  many  increases  It  Is  impossible  to 
grant  wage  Increases  and  not  have  them  re- 
flected In  the  price  of  the  finished  article. 

There  are  bureaucrats.  In  Washincton  who 
are  under  the  delusion  that  the  h  neii 

of   this   country    are    no   Ioniser  •    or 

competent  to  run  their  own  business  They 
feel  they  must  chart  lhe«  production,  their 
buying,  and  their  selling. 

OPA  controls,  which  may  have  been  neces- 
sary in  wartime,  become  shackles  when  their 
removal  Is  neglected  and  delayed  In  peace- 
time The  OPA  IS  like  an  ancithctic  dur- 
ing an  operation  It  relieves  the  pain  of  Ir. - 
flatlon.  but  permanent  price  control,  like 
the  anesthetic.  Is  dan^ierous. 

It  Is  Intere-stlng  to  note  that  every  radical 
organization  In  the  country,  and  this  in- 
cludes the  Communist  front  organization 
now  holding  meetings  at  the  Commerce 
Bulldinf?  wants  price  control  continued  b*-- 
cause    It    means    regimentation    and    staie 

;  ixlm.  one-time  chief  enforcement 
otlKcr  ol  the  OPA.  when  he  resigned  from 
that  agency  ?aid,  "Our  young  lawyers  have 
OPA  so  bnund  up  in  legalistic  red  tape  that 
Houdinl,  himself,  could  not  untangle  it." 

Government  never  tries  to  put  Itself  out 
of  business      It  ^  "  ~       more  and  more  en- 
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In  Washington 

The  Twenty-Third  Annual  Vermont  State 
Sunday  at  Valley  Forge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

<{    \ES.VIONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day was  the  twenty-third  annual  Ve."- 
mont  State  Sunday  at  Valley  Forge.  I 
1  '<ed  leave  granted  to  extend  ffy 

I-  .-  to  insert  the  address  which,  at 

the  request  of  Gov.  Mortimer  R.  Proctor, 
I  delivered  at  Valley  Forge: 

Vermont  Day.  this  Sunday,  ts  a  day  for 
meditation  and  contemplation.  It  U  a  day 
on  which  to  think  about  what  Independence 
means,  what  11  costs  to  be  free,  to  realize  thjt 
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isolation  never  ."^pMls  Independence,  and 
that  license  Is  not  liberty  This  Is  the  day 
to  remember  that  the  Integrity  of  constitu- 
tional government  nexer  meant  so  much  to 
all  of  u- — and  that  means  vou — as  it  does 
this  minute  Vermontcrs  knew.  Do  not 
forget  that  nowhere  today  Is  there  any  real 
freedom  tave  u..der  a  form  of  con.stltutlonal 
democracy.  Vermont  was  an  Independent 
republic.  This  Is  the  day  to  think  on  these 
things.    Lest  we  forget! 

It  is  not  for  merely  doctrinal  reasons  or 
for  the  satisfaction  found  in  successfully  de- 
fending a  position  that  we  as  Vermonters  are 
concerned  for  the  spread  of  democracy— not 
merely  because  democracy  Is  the  only  scheme 
of  organization  yet  wrought  out  that  keeps 
the  door  of  opportunity  oi>en  and  Invites 
all  men  to  their  fullest  development.  We 
Vermonters  are  interested,  because,  disguise 
it  as  we  may.  and  postpone  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  fact  as  long  as  we  will,  the  human 
family  will  eventually  have  to  admit  that 
under  no  other  system  can  the  world  be  made 
an  even  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to 
live.  We  shed  blood  because  we  believed  it 
lo  be  true. 

Vermont  and  Vermonters  have  alwaj^s 
guarded  Jealously  the  right  of  Independence 
of  action  in  word  and  deed.  Vermont  was 
for  14  years  an  independent  republic  with 
Its  own  government,  prior  to  its  admission 
to  the  Union  in  1791  Incidentally,  Vermont 
was  willing  to  continue  its  existence  inde- 
pendently of  the  Crown  and  the  Congress. 
That  may  be  thought  about.  Its  people 
still  are  traditionally  strong  for  independ- 
ence; self-reliant  and  competent:  jxissessing 
initiative,  courage,  endurance,  and  reliabil- 
ity, and  believes  in  free  enterprise. 

With  privileges  go  responsibilities  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  privileges.  It  Is  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility  that  rests  on  the 
Shoulders  of  the  American  people,  and  their 
representatives — this  Job  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  The  fundamental 
dogma,  if  you  like,  is  the  unchaiiging  and 
unchangeable  resolve  that  every  human  be- 
ing, every  individual  shall  have  his  oppor- 
tunity for  his  utmost  development— his 
chance  to  become  and  to  do  the  best  he  can. 
Democracy  is  not  only  a  system  of  govern- 
ment it  is  a  scheme  of  society. 

Upon  thoi-e  of  us  who  comprehend  Just  the 
beginnings  cf  all  that  democracy  stands  for 
and  may  mean  rests  the  responsibility  of 
brlnr^lng  our  neighbors  to  a  realizing  sense  of 
ihe  blessings  that  are  theirs  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  there  are  commensurate 
responsibilities  for  each  one  to  assume. 

•  Liberty."  said  President  McKinley,  "Is 
resixjnsibility.  and  responsibility  is  duty;  and 
that  dutv  is  to  preserve  the  exceptional  lib- 
erty we  enjov  within  the  law  and  for  the  law 
and  by  the  law.  God  grants  liberty  only  to 
those  who  love  It  and  are  always  ready  to 
"".jguard  and  defend  It  " 

In  .••uch  a  government  as  ours,  are  to  be 
found  a  free  press,  free  speech,  personal  liber- 
tyAaiid  p11  the  priceless  privileges  we  enjoy 
a?  distinguished  from  ou^  brother  and  tlsters, 
the  hunted,  helpless,  and  subjugated  peoples 
who  make  up  the  c<^g>  ir  the  soulless  ma- 
chines of  tho  Hitlerizea  states. 

Those  founding  fatheis  of  cur  Vermonters 
and  others,  undertook  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  will  of  the  people  should 
be  supreme  .Every  end  they  sought  to  at- 
tain or  had  lii  mind  was  motivated  by  a  de- 
fire  to  found  a  democricy.  free  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  perils  of  autocracy  and  dic- 
tatorship, with  which  they  were  altogether 
too  familiar:  and  on  the  other,  protect  them- 
selves against  anarchy  and  a  disorderly  gov- 
ernment, thus  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty for  themselves  and  their  posterity 

The  story  that  the  ages  tell  Is  that  "No 
method  of  procedure  has  ever  been  devised 
by  which  liberty  could  be  divorced  from  local 
self-government.  So  often  tried  It  has  as 
often  and  always  failed     Probably  Vermont 
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with  its  local  town  meetings  has  as  nearly  a 
true  democracy  as  exists  anywhere  today. 
No  plan  of  centralization  has  ever  been 
adopted  which  did  not  result  in  bureaucracy, 
tyranny.  Inflexibility   reaction   and  decline. 

If  history  leaches  anything,  or  we  may  learn 
from  lessons  experience  speaks,  we  must  know 
and  realize  that  of  those  wbo  have  over- 
turned the  liberties  of  republics  the  greatest 
number  have  began  their  career  by  paying 
an  obsequious  court  to  the  people 

The  danger  is  that  millions  of  Americans 
do  not  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  in 
which  democracy  finds  itself  today  It  is  not 
vested  with  any  inevitable  immortality.  It 
hr.3  Ci:d  before  in  history.  No  price  is  too 
great  to  prevent  its  death  in  the  United  States. 
Against  all  attempts  to  crucify  it.  Ver- 
monters ^tand.  as  must  others,  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  beyond  which  they  shall 
not  pass. 

Sj  we  must  today  take  stock  of  our  free- 
doms enjoyed,  preserve  them  now.  and  de- 
termine what  kind  of  world  we  will  live  in 
hereafter.  This  is  going  to  be  a  different 
world.  We  are  henceforward  a  world  power 
with  all  the  responsibility  that  entails,  which 
is  tremendous. 

Even  our  thinking  in  our  own  sclfl-sh  In- 
terest henceforward  must  and  will  be  inter- 
nationallstlc  instead  of  nationalistic.  We 
are  entering  Into  a  new  world  order.  No  man 
can  see  the  end  from  the  beginning.  It  is 
one  world,  or  none. 

It  is  true,  however,  as  is  generally  felt  by 
those  who  think  things  through,  that  unless 
there  is  a  changed  state  of  mind  there  can 
be  no  more  real  basis  for  hope  for  success 
for  a  new  world  order  than  there  was  m  fact 
for  the  Geneva  effort  to  prevent  war.  We 
must  be  realistic.  We  should  not  fool  our- 
selves. We  Americans  are  Etill.  and  naturally 
BO.  an  extremely  nationalistic  people. 

A  durable  peace  can  only  be  created  by 
Internationally  minded  peoples.  You  and  I 
must  forbear  our  nationalism  and  be  inter- 
nationalists henceforward.  You  may  shy  at 
that  word,  with  an  involuntary  sense  of  its 
being  something  evil,  but  that  Is  only  an 
example  of  how  natlonallstlc-mlnded  you 
are.  It  Is  not  that  In  the  new  state  of  mind 
which  we  must  all  acquire  we  should  love  and 
serve  our  country  less.  The  contrary  is  true. 
We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  be  basically  comparable 
with  the  position  of  an  individual  State  in 
the  United  States. 

Yesterday  was  Army  Day,  and  President 
Truman  made  a  speech  at  Chicago  which 
thould  arouse  the  interest  of  every  American 
who  loves  his  country.  We  do  not  have  to 
agree  with  all  his  pronouncements.  Clear- 
thinking,  real  Americans  can  take  little  ex- 
ception to  his  statement: 

"The  past  is  history.  It  is  the  future  to 
which  we  must  tiun  our  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies now.  What  of  the  world  on  the  Army 
Days  to  come?  What  of  the  future  of  man- 
kind In  the  atomic  age  which  Is  upon  us? 

"Let  us  look  clearly  at  today  and  tomor- 
row. The  facts  are  plain,  and  I  think  our 
course  Is  also  plain. 

"Ihe  United  States  today  Is  a  strong  Na- 
tion: there  is  none  stronger.  This  Is  not 
a  boast.  It  is  a  fact  which  calls  for  solemn 
thought  and  due  humility.  It  means  that 
with  such  strength  we  have  to  assume  lead- 
ership and  accept  responsibility.  It  would 
be  a  tragic  breach  of  national  duty  and  in- 
ternational faith  if,  consciously  or  carelessly, 
we  permitted  ourselves  ever  to  be  unprepared 
to  fulfill  that  responsibility. 

"We  still  have  much  to  do.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  remain  strong. 

•  We  still  have  all  the  duties  of  the  Armies 
of  Occupation.  We  still  have  to  do  our  share 
in  supervising  former  enemy  governmepts, 
enforcing  the  peace  terms,  disarming  and  re- 
patriating enemy  troops,  taking  care  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  displaced  persons.  We 
still  have  to  service  and  supply  all  our  troops 
overseas.    We  still  have  to  protect  and  pre- 


serve American  property  all  over  the  world. 
We  still  have  to  destroy  the  war  material 
and  the  war-making  industries  of  our 
enemies 

"But  far  and  aocve  all  those  things,  we 
must  remain  strong  because  only  so  long  as 
we  remain  strong  can  we  Insure  the  peace  of 
the  world.  Peace  has  to  be  built  on  power 
for  good.  Justice  and  good  will  and  good 
deeds  are  not  enough.  We  cannot  on  one 
day  proclaim  our  intention  to  prevent  un- 
just apgression  and  oppression  in  the  world, 
and  on  the  next  day  call  for  immediate  scrap- 
ping of  our  military  might 

•"We  must  remain  strong,  not  because  we 
plan  or  want  to  Impose  our  vlrws  upon  the 
world  by  force,  or  do  battle  with  any  na- 
tion. We  must  remain  strong  in  order  to 
retain  our  leadership,  and  with  all  our  re- 
sources, exercise  that  leadership  on  behalf  of 
a  world  of  peace  and  harmony  among  all  na- 
tions and  all  peoples.  That  Is  not  only  our 
moral  duty:  it  is  a  firm  obligation  which  we 
have  undertaken  as  a  member  of  the  United 
Nations." 

Sitting  here  as  we  do  today  at  Valley  Forge, 
full  of  historic  reminders  of  what  it  costs  to 
be  free,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
cause  for  which  those  who  fought  and  died 
here  gave  their  all  in  order  that  we  might 
have  liberty  and  enjoy  our  freedom. 

In  a  world  of  scorched  earth  of  famished 
people,  of  starving  countrysides,  and  hungry 
children,  of  cities  reduced  to  rubble  by  air 
bombardment:  of  ravished  cathedrals, 
museums  of  art  destroyed,  a  world  shattered 
and  impoverished:  the  problems  of  postwar 
reconstruction  are  staggering,  stupefying,  and 
are  thought  compelling.  It  is  for  us  and 
principally  for  those  who  follow  us  to  under- 
take to  formuLite  some  workable  plan  for 
and  to  find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  that  will  provide,  as  William  H. 
Chamberlain  has  well  said:  "The  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  right  of  man.  In  the  mass,  to 
security,  with  the  right  of  man,  the  Indi- 
vidual, to  liberty."  That  Is  the  burden  of 
responsibility  which  rei'ts  on  us.  That  Is  a 
problem  to  the  solution  of  which  will  be 
required  the  dedication  of  the  best  brains 
of  this  country  without  respect  to  partisan 
politics  or  personal  ambition. 

So.  and  so  only,  shall  we  emancipate  our- 
selves, measure  up  to  our  destiny;   preserve 
our  independence:  save  civilization. 
"The    high    crusade    whereon    we   have    em- 
barked calls  forth  the  free 
In  Hosts,  with  spears  and  flaunting  flags  ar- 
rayed: 
Not  for  one  dragon's  end.  one  victory. 
One  last  great  war,  but  to  unending  war 
Without,    within,    'till    God's    white    torch 

supreme 
Melts  the  last  chain;  and  the  last  dungeon 

door 
Swings     slowly     wide     to     the     triumphant 
dream." 


Work  of  Small  Business  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  STEVENSON 

OF  WI.SCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8,  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 
Merchants  Supplt  Co.. 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  April  2,  1946. 
Hon.  William  H.  S-rrvrNSoN. 

Members  of  United  States  CdngrtM, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
HoNoa-'-ELE  Sib:  We  have  on  hand  a  miB»«^ 
graphed  report  from  you  and  noUe*  •«  »• 
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ect  example  of  the  continued  de- 
ire  being  experienced,  we  might 
Is  specific  experience  of  our  own 
puf-chaae  of  Navy  short  boots  and 
arctics : 

'i8  we  sent  an  order  for  $11  - 
boots  and  arctics  to  the  Chicago 
War  Surplus  Corporation. 

11  they  wrote  to  U3  for  pay- 

rtlfled  check  and  we  sent  them 

$11,000  to  meet  this  obligation 

checking  with  our  bank  we  find  that 

2a  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 

nted  our  checks  for  payment  and 

paid.     Thirty   days   later  we   In- 

Cblcago  offlce  as  to  why  we  had 

the  merchandise  and  they  stated. 

Is  In  process." 

I  ago  we  inquired  of  the  Brooklyn 
to  whom  we  learned  our  order 
lent,  and  they  advised  us  "That 
ras  In  process." 

realize  that  certain  precautions 
aken  in  handling  orders  but  we 
vat  lerstand  why  Army  and  Navy  goods 
ileelared  m  irplus  months  ago  must  continue 
to  lie  In  a  borage  when  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  the  public  need  these  goods  so  badly. 

Again  1  e  state  that  we  sincerely  appre- 
date  the  rork  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
aatttee  In  attempting  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion and  I  [  there  Is  anything  you  can  do  for 
1 1  certainly  appreciate  It  and  so 
indreds  of  retail  dealers  that  have 
rubber  boots  and  five-buckle 
us   and   we   are   awaiting   de- 


Tery  truly, 
MncHANTs  Supply  Co.. 
W.  T.  Landbchvl*. 

Treasurer. 


Shortafe  Amid  Plenty 
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or 

Hon.  melvin  price 


or  nxiKois 
HOUSE  OF  REPEIBSENTATIVIS 


Ifonday.  April  8.  1946 


PFICE 


of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speaker, 
e  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
jlesire  to  include  in  the  Rzcord 
edito  ial    that    is    taken    from    the 
Washington  Post  of  which  Mr.  Eugene 
nitionally  known  Republican,  is 
for  April  6.  1946.    This  edi- 
graphically   illustrates   the 
need  for  "holding  the  line"  in 
ersion  economy. 


SHOKT.\GX  AMIDST  PLXNTT 


men    and    stocklngless    women 
a  multitude  of  other  frustrated 
'  rill  be  disposed  to  Jeer  at  the  pro- 
e  itlmates  contained  in  the  Snyder 
the  midst  of  so  many  shortages, 
slmifly  reftise  to  believe  that  civilian 
U  at  peak  point.    Yet  Ur.  Snyders 
are  supported  by  the  Federal  Re- 
's   Industrial    production    Index 
of   other   canflnnatory   evidence. 
FRB  Index  dropped  6  poinu  in 
owing  chiefly  to  the  steel  strike,  it 


was  nevertheless  still  54  percent  above  the 
1035-39  base  level.  Of  course,  there  has  been 
a  sharp  drop  in  total  physical  output  since 
February  1945.  when  the  Index  stood  at  236. 
but  that  Is  explained  by  the  drop  In  muni- 
tions output.  Our  present  concern  Is  with 
production  for  peacetime  needs,  and.  unless 
figures  lie.  the  record  Is  impressive. 

The  explanation  of  the  anomalous  sltua- 
tlon  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first  place. 
the  productive  output  of  the  Nation  con- 
sists of  a  va.st  quantity  of  got;ds  siKh  as  basic 
materials,  machinery,  etc.,  that  have  to  be 
provided  before  consumer  goods  can  be  placed 
on  the  market.  A  high  degree  of  activity  In 
t>aslc  industries  Is.  therefore,  quite  com- 
patible with  eontemporary  shortages  of  many 
sorts  of  needed  consOBacr  goods,  especially 
during  a  transition  parlDd  siKh  as  we  are 
now  undertfolnK  The  situation  Is  accord- 
ingly extremely  spstty  We  are  short  on 
such  durable  goods  as  radios,  refricerators, 
electric  irons,  and  automi-biles  But — be- 
lieve It  or  not — woolen  and  rayon  fabrics 
are  being  produced  currently  In  Rteater  quan- 
tities than  ever  before,  and  the  production 
of  cotton  fahrtcs  is  currently  abore  1989 
levcUs. 

That  brings  tis  to  a  saeond  cause  of  specific 
shortages:  the  diversion  of  materials  from 
production  of  certain  types  of  goods  greatly 
needed  to  other  types  of  goods  which  manu- 
facturers may  find  It  more  profitable  t<>  pro- 
duce. For  e.xample.  the  extreme  shortages 
of  low-priced  cotton  work  cloth ini;  and  men's 
shirts  have  been  aggravated  by  shifts  to  leas 
sasentlal  production 

A  third  cause  of  staartates.  seeming  rather 
than  real,  results  from  the  low  state  of  re- 
tail Inventories  As  soon  as  goods  come  In 
they  are  grabbed  by  shoppers  on  the  prowl. 
many  of  whom  have  become  confirmed 
hoarders.  Consequently.  It  Is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  reestablish  a  smooth  fiow  of  goods  by 
building  up  stocks  on  hand  so  that  customers 
will  be  persuaded  to  postpone  buying,  as  they 
would  In  normal  times,  until  In  actual  need 
of  goods. 

The  fourth  and  probably  the  most  Impor- 
tant cause  of  shortages  stenu  from  publ!c 
poassaston  of  huge  amounts  of  cash.  When 
the  once  ill-fed.  til-clothed,  and  Ul-boused 
acquire  money  they  become  claimants  for 
BMire  food,  more  clothing,  and  better  housing. 
Tbe  result  is  the  creation  of  market  short- 
ages evaa  vAan  supplies  of  goods  are  abun- 
dant, judged  by  former  standards  of  ade- 
quacy. 

No  matter  how  much  we  produce,  the  con- 
viction that  we  are  short  on  supplies  of  many 
kinds  of  goods  Is  bound  to  persist  so  long  as 
bujnng  power  remains  excessive  In  relation 
to  the  volume  of  output.  The  Immediate  re- 
moval of  alt  price  controls  would,  of  course. 
soon  exhaust  reserves  of  consumer  buying 
power  and  put  a  curb  on  buying,  but  that 
could  be  t>ruugbt  about  only  by  bidding  up 
prices  to  dizzy  heights.  It  would  not  lead 
to  the  production  of  more  goods  to  satisfy 
buyers  daoiands.  On  the  contrary.  It  would 
upset  cost  calculations  and  halt  productive 
expansion. 


American  Watch  Industry  Hat  Been 
Traded  Out  of  Existence  by  the  Action 
of  the  Department  of  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  massachu.>i-:ts 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Monday,  April  8,  1946 

Mr  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RicoRD,  I  Include  a  letter 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Republican  Meml)ers  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  In  Congress. 
This  letter  protests  against  the  action 
of  olBclate  of  the  Department  of  State 
in  condoning  and  approving  the  con- 
tinued unlimited  Importation  of  Swiss 
watches  and  p  novements  to  an  ex- 

tent which  p  -^   any   real  oppor- 

tunity of  continued  employment  for  8  003 
American  watch  workers  and  the  opeia- 
tion   of    the    few    remaininK    American 
watch  companies. 
The  letter  to  the  President  follows: 

AratL  6.  1946. 
The  PixsimrKT 

White  House.  Wa\hinQton,  D   C 

Mt  Deab  Ms  PBEsionrr:  On  t>ehalf  of  the 
Republican  Members  of  Congress,  represent- 
ing the  people  of  Maa^chiilsetts.  we  hereby 
respectfully  protest  the  action  of  those  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  State  who  have 
deliberately  broken  the  p'edge  j-ou  solemnly 
mad*  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

You  stated,  in  a  letter  dramatically  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Renresentatlves.  on 
June  15.  1945.  by  Speaker  Ratbi-rn: 

"I  have  had  drawn  to  my  attention  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  this  Increased  au- 
thority might  be  used  In  such  a  way  as  to 
endanger  or  trade  out  scfments  of  American 
Industry.  Amerlcon  agriculture,  or  American 
lat>or.  No  such  action  was  taken  under  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  or  Cordell  Hull,  and  no  such 
action  will  take  place  undei  my  Presidency." 

The  American  watch  Industry,  recom- 
mended by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  supported  by  vote  of  the  Congress  as  one 
essential  to  our  national  defense,  has  t>een 
traded  out  of  existence  by  the  action  of  your 
Department  of  SUte  otactals.  These  offlclals 
have  condoned  and  approved  the  continued 
unlimited  Importation  of  Swiss  watches  and 
watch  movements  to  an  extent  which  pre- 
cludes any  real  opportunity  of  continued  em- 
ployment for  8.000  American  watch  workers, 
and  the  continued  operation  of  the  few  re- 
maining American  watch  companies  Bear  In 
mind  that  it  was  this  industry,  and  their 
patriotic  watch  and  precision  instrument - 
making  workers  who  made  It  possible  for 
America  during  the  war  to  supply  all  of  our 
allied  forces  with  the  timing  InstrumenU  so 
essential  to  our  success. 

The  products  of  the  Swiss- American  watch 
cartel  have  been  and  are  flooding  American 
retail  outlets  with  wstches  and  watch  move- 
ments to  a  point  where  there  Is  no  opportu- 
nity for  competition  In  the  United  States  on 
the  part  of  the  products  of  our  sklUed  Ameri- 
can watch  workers.  We  believe  for  our  na- 
tional defense  it  Is  unwise  to  destroy  this 
lndusti7. 

Dtirlng  the  war,  while  Swltaerland  was 
surrounded  by  the  Nazis  and  the  Fascist 
armies,  the  American  importing  associates  of 
those  who  were  authorised  to  pass  these 
watches  and  watch  movaments  through  the 
Nazi  and  Fascist  lines  were  able  to.  and  did. 
import  Into  the  United  SUtes  some  20.000.000 
watches  and  watch  movemenu  ThU.  at  a 
time  when  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
the  same  Swiss-German  watch  cartel  was 
furnishing  the  Nazis  with  the  timing  In- 
strumenU which  were  used  to  kill  or  maim 
more  than  a  million  American  boys  serving 
In  our  armed  forces. 

These  Imports  represented  more  than  7 
years  full  production  of  our  American  watch 
factories. 

Last  December  Dean  Acheson.  as  Acting 
Secretary  of  SUte.  suted  to  the  president  of 
the  American  Watch  Workers  Union,  that  the 
Government  recognised  the  need  of  Imposing 
a  limitation  on  the  imporu  of  Swiss  watches 
and  watch  movemenU.  Dean  Acheson  stated 
that  the  SUte  Department  had  notified  the 
Swiss  Government  that  not  more  than 
3.000.000  watches  and  watch  movements 
would  be  permitted  entry  Into  the  United 
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states  for  the  13-raonth  period  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1946. 

What  has  happened  since  the  Department 
of  State  notified  the  Swiss  Government  of 
the  necessity  for  the  limitation  of  Imports 
of  watches  and   watch  movements? 

Today  we  understand  that  the  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment has  succeeded  In  getting  the  State 
Department  to  abandon  altogether  the  Amer- 
ican watch  Industry     We  ask.  why? 

The  New  York  Times  reported  yesterday 
that  the  State  Department  agreed  that  there 
was  to  be  no  limitation  on  the  number  of 
watches  and  watch  movements  to  be  Im- 
ported Into  the  United  States  from  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr  President,  we  cannot  believe  you  are 
aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  threatened 
destruction  of  a  great  American  Industry  by 
some  Influential  members  of  your  adminis- 
tration We  ask  you  to  review  the  case  In 
the  light  of  your  promise  and  help  save  the 
Jobs  of  thousands  of  patriotic  American 
workers. 
Sincerely. 

Pehr  O.  Holmf^.  Joseph  W  Martin. 
Jr  .  Richard  B.  Wicglesworth. 
Charles  L  Gifford  Edh-h  Noukse 
Rogers.  George  J  Bates.  Charles 
R  Clason,  Christian  A  Hkrter, 
John  W.  Heselton,  Ancier  L. 
Goodwin. 


Rural  Health 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

■  Monday.  April  8.  1946 
Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  our  colleague  from 
Tenne.ssee.  Hon.  J.  Percy  Priest,  before 
the  National  Rural  Health  Conference 
in  Chicago  on  March  30,  1946: 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  a  group  such  as  this,  to  whom 
the  general  problems  of  rural  health  are  a 
first  concern  My  own  Interest  In  the  health 
of  our  rural  population  has  grown  out  of  my 
personal  observations  over  the  years,  and  has 
been  stimulated  by  my  recent  associations 
with  these  problems  In  the  Congress. 

More  Important.  In  my  Judgment,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  rural  health  Is  one  funda- 
mental facet  of  the  broader  problem  of  rural 
life  which  I  consider  a  very  basic  Issue  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation. 

Despite  all  the  breath-taking  discoveries 
of  science  and  the  remarkable  technological 
advances  that  characterize  the  present  age. 
civilization  today  Is  no  less  dependent  for 
Its  very  existence  upon  the  fruits  of  agricul- 
ture than  It  was  one.  two,  or  five  generations 
ago. 

It  is  no  mere  economic  theory,  but  an  ob- 
vious established  fact,  that  the  fundamental 
strength  and  stability  of  a  country  Is  pri- 
marily a  function  of  balance  between  Its 
agricultural  achievements,  on  one  hand,  and 
lis  industrial  developments  on  the  other. 

While  this  principle.  In  Itself,  has  long 
bcc~i  universally  accepted,  the  ways  and 
means,  methcds.  and  political  Instruments 
through  which  such  balance  can  be  main- 
tained are  matters  which  have  exercised  the 
imagination  and  taxed  the  Ingenuity  of 
statesmen  thrcuRhcut  the  world  for  many 
years.  In  my  view,  they  constitute  one  of  the 
major  challenges  at  this  time  to  the  leader- 
ship of  our  country. 

How  to  make  rural  life  In  the  United  States 
sufficiently  attractive  and  gufBclently  stable 


to  permit  the  production  and  utilization  of 
essential  farm  and  related  products  within 
a  pattern  of  Intelligent  conservation  of  rural 
resources — both  human  and  natural — Is  not 
merely  a  question  for  emotional  appeal  to 
the  humanitarian.  It  Is  one  of  cold,  calcu- 
lating, hard-headed  economic  significance — 
yes.  even  political  significance. 

Since  I  have  been  In  Congress,  1  have  had 
the  honor  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  and  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
for  the  past  2  years  have  been  chairman  of 
Its  Health  Subcommittee,  under  whose  Juris- 
diction falls  a  very  substantial  portion  of  all 
health  legislation  that  comes  before  the 
Congress.  ^ 

During  this  time  myl  committee  has  had 
under  consideration  the  widest  variety  of 
legislative  proposals  dealing  with  health, 
and  we  have  heard  testimony  from  an  equally 
wide  variety  of  distinguished  witnesses,  both 
officials  of  Government  and  private  citizens. 
While,  as  Is  only  natural,  divergent  views 
have  been  expressed  on  many  details,  such  as 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  desired 
ends,  I  have  been  impressed  with  the  wide 
area  in  the  health  field  on  which  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  almost  universal  agreement. 

For  example,  everyone  is  agreed  that  the 
health  record  of  the  United  States  Is,  on  the 
whole  and  relatively  sp  aklng,  good.  There 
is  agreement,  also,  however,  that  It  Is  not  as 
good  as  It  should  be.  not  as  good  as  It  Is 
possible  for  It  to  be  Indeed,  for  certain  areas 
in  the  country  and  for  certain  groups  of  our 
people,  it  Is  agreed  that  the  record  itself  Is 
definitely    not    good. 

Everyone  concurs,  so  far  as  I  can  tell,  that 
within  the  past  25  or  30  years,  there  has  been 
an  almost  complete  reversal  in  the  position 
of  rural  and  urban  areas  In  what  one  might 
call  salubrity.  Whicreas  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  the  open  Gentry  was  considered  the 
healthiest  place  to  live,  today  ones  chances 
for  health,  so  far  as  one  can  define  that 
term,  seem  to  be  much  greater  In  the  larger 
and  more  populous  areas.  The  reason  ad- 
vanced for  this  reversal,  though  to  some  ex- 
tent technical,  are  not  altogether  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  a  layman. 

TlK,  seem  to  me  to  all  come  under  the 
general  category  of  organization.  Organized 
efforts  not  only  for  the  prevention  cf  disease 
through  such  mass  procedures  as  education, 
sanitation,  water  purification,  and  protection 
of  milk  and  food,  but  also  for  the  care  of  peo- 
ple who  are  111  have  advanced  much  further 
in  our  more  populous  urban  areas. 

They  also  have  concentrated  within  the 
same  "areas  such  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Nation's  highest  technical  and  professional 
skills  that  these  disparities  In  health  op- 
portunity are  not  only  understandable,  but, 
under  existing  conditions.  Inevitable 

There  seems  to  be  general  agreement — 
certainly  I  am  Impressed  with  the  evidence — 
on  the  Interrelationship  between  disease  and 
poverty.  And  while  there  Is  agreement  in 
the  abstract  as  to  the  Interdependence,  there 
Is  wide  disagreement  on  details  as  to  how 
each  can  be  successfully  overcome. 

There  are  those,  for  example,  who  believe 
that  If  we  could  overcome  poverty,  health 
for  our  people  would  automatically  follow; 
there  are  others  who  believe  that  If  we  could 
attain  health  for  all  our  people,  poverty 
would  automatically  disappear. 

Adherents  to  the  first  school  of  thought — 
particularly  the  extremists — take  the  posi- 
tion then  that  our  whole  approach  to  im- 
proving health  must  be  economic;  that  all 
our  efforts  should  be  concentrated  on  meas- 
ures directed  specifically  to  such  economic 
factors  as  housing,  wages,  taxes,  trade,  and 
commerce.  Adherents  to  the  other  school 
see  health  promotion  exclusively  In  terms  of 
specific  health,  medical,  and  sanitary  meas- 
ures, leaving  the  economic  factors  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

My  own  personal  conviction  is  that  both 
points  of  view  are,  within  limits,  essentially 


correct.  But  as  a  practical  matter,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  neither  health  as  such  can  be 
attained  nor  poverty  abolished  solely  through 
one  for  another  separate  approach  And.  to 
be  realistic,  we  must  move  In  both  dlrectlon.s 
simultaneously,  extendlnfe  health  services 
wherever  possible,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Im- 
proving social  and  economic  conditions  to 
the  extent  practicable  on  the  other. 

Ideally,  of  course,  one  would  wish  progress 
In  all  directions  to  be  made  evenly  and 
orderly.  Such  an  Ideal,  however,  could  be 
attained  on  a  national  scale  only  under  the 
uost  exceptional  circumstances  of  homo- 
geneous population  and  national  equality  of 
economic  opportunity. 

It  Is  the  very  opposite  of  these  conditions, 
so  characteristic  of  the  United  States,  that 
greatly  complicates  the  problems  of  the  Con- 
gress In  Its  attempt  to  prescribe  the  limits  of 
our  national-health  policy. 

One  of  the  iDSues  that  Is  repeatedly  before 
the  Congress  Is  whether  the  benefits  of  pro- 
posed health  legislation,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  eventually  be  realized  by  the  people  who 
need  them  most.  It  Is  Impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  health  legislation  that  would  apply 
with  equal  benefit  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
As  a  result  we  are  faced  with  the  question 
as  to  whether  we  should  legislate  down  to  the  - 
least  advanced  areas,  or  up  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  only  way  to 
progress  Is  through  the  latter  approach.  It 
Is  only  In  this  way  that  government  can  meet 
its  responsibility  of  assuring  the  whole  pop- 
ulation, as  far  as  possible,  the  full  benefits 
of  eood  health  care. 

Every  one  of  us  here  today  recognizes  the 
great  progress  which  has  resulted  from  or- 
ganized public-health  programs.  Experts 
and  laymen  alike  are  aware  that  diseases 
amenable  to  community-wide  controls  cause 
only  a  small  fraction  of  today's  111  health. 
We  know,  too,  that  any  real  progress  In  the 
future  must  depend  upon  control  of  such 
diseases  as  heart  disease,  cancer,  mental  dis- 
ease, dental  disease. 

And  until  medical  research  is  able  to  tell 
us  how  to  control  these  threats  to  life  and 
health,  we  must  place  our  reliance  In  early 
diagnosis  and  early  treatment  In  personal 
services  to  the  individual 

Even  though  science  has  yet  to  give  us 
the  cure  for  many  maladies,  the  full  applica- 
tion of  what  Is  known  would  do  much  to  pre- 
vent or  minimize  the  effects  of  Illness.  The 
real  problem,  then.  Is  to  devise  the  Instru- 
ments of  organization  through  which  all  the 
benefits  of  present  medical  knowledge  can 
be  applied  to  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 

President  Truman  recognized  this  fact  In 
his  health  messat^e  to  Congress  last  Novem- 
ber when  he  proposed  that  the  totiil  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  be  utilized  to  equalize 
the  opportunities  of  its  citizens  to  obaln 
needed  health  services. 

I  believe  the  President's  message  expresss 
a  national  health  policy  that  Is  highly  de- 
sirable— a  policy  which,  when  realized  will  go 
far  toward  Improving  the  national  health. 

I  realize  that  the  program  which  he  rec- 
ommends must  be  Implemented  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  legislation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  sponsor  of  two  bills  which  I 
consider  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
national  health  program.  These  bills  are 
H.  R.  5628,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of 
hospital  facilities  where  they  are  needed,  and 
H.  R.  4512,  known  as  the  National  Mental 
Health  bill.  This  bill  has  passed  In  the 
House.  Both  have  had  the  support  of  our 
medical  and  health  authorities,  and  1  trust, 
win  be  approved  by  the  Congress  In  the  near 
future.  The  hospital  bill.  In  general.  Is  the 
same  as  the  Hill-Burton  bill  already  passed 
in  the  Senate. 

While  these  legislative  proposals  of  mine 
are  directed  toward  meeting  basic  health 
needs— needs  which  are  particularly  acute  In 
rural  areas— they  are  by  no  means  the  en- 
tire answer  to  the  whole  health  program. 
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the  purchasing  power  with  which  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  facilities  and  services  that 
are  essential  to  good  health  care. 

The  year  1943  was  unprecedented  as  a  year 
of  farm  prosperity,  yet  the  Income  from  farm- 
ing amounted  to  onl;  9  percent  of  li.e  na- 
tional Income,  while  farm  people  made  up 
about  21  percent  of  the  population  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  census  of  agriculture  1 11*40 1 
about  two-thirds  of  all  larm  families  bad 
gross  Incomes  of  under  tl.OOO.  witf  one- third 
under  $400.  Stute-  nr'dnmin.'^ntly  urtwn  (70 
percent)  had  a;  ita  income  of 

$800;  States  pre  I  1 70  percent) 

of  about  »300. 

It  '.8  basic  to  our  economy  that  some  solu- 
tion be  found  to  this  grave  nnbalance.  and  1 

applaud  the  Farrh.  Bureau  F   " :on  for  lt.s 

efforts  to  obtain  greater  eq  :i  ot  rural 

and  ur  mes.    l'-  'S  ar- 

rived. J  .<<mands  •  ~tate«. 

which  are.  in  a  sen.se.  dr»iiiii>g  utl  the  wealth  • 
of  their  rural  neighbors,  help  to  extend  into 
our  rural   communities  those   facilities   and 
services  which  are  necessary  to  good  health 
care 

I  or  the  Nation  t'    :    "  -    •       ' -^      -,  a 

field  as  broad,  as  c  i- 

mental  as  health,  .t  w  r- 

tance  that  the  public  :  .:fl! 

the  pro4^ram   be  n  d  at  the  higiiest 

possible  degree  of  c       ,        nce 

The  nature  of  the  task  calls  lor  the  closest 
copartnership  at  all  levels  of  government.  At 
the  Federal  level.  I  am  conftc'ent  that  we  have 
In  ''  "^  "  :ic  Health  Service  a  national  health 
or  n   that   Is   unique-    unique  in   its 

rei  ^hinent.  m  the  quality  of 

Itii  I   in  Its  leadership. 

As  we  expand  our  activities  ir  the  national 
health  field,  it  is  becoir  Ing  inc-easii.gly  im- 
portant that  the  ifBdsl  Mxiies  charged  with 
responsibility  for  these  pro(:rams  be  maln- 
t;ained  on  a  high  plane  of  perfo'*mance  and 
t)iat  they  receive  from  the  peop'e  sym|  athetic 
support  and  assistanre  in  their  undertakings 
Tnere  is  r.o  r-  that    he  development 

of   a   program  cl    to  obtain    adequate 

health  care  lor  the  population  will  be  fraught 
with  many  difflculties. 

There  is  no  question  also.  That  the  solu- 
tions can  be  found  in  the  unltec  effort  of  all 
sectors  of  our  national  life.  If  we  (jut  under- 
stand  our  national  health  ne«^s  ve 

sincerely  to  meet  those  neeMs  -xf-  «!  p 

the  proper  methfxls.  n:  :or 

every   American   the  o.  .  ve 

and  enjoy  good  health. 


Lest  Ye  Forget:   Wisconsin  Hears  From 
Indiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  WlLLIAiM  H.  STEVENSON 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'E3 

Mnnday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mi.  Speaker,  un- 
der  leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

BKOW?rsTOw:«.  Ind    March  30.  194C. 
Hon.  WiLiiAM  H   Sttvxnson. 

WasMngton,  D  C. 

DcAK  Srar  No  nn<»  con  appreciate  more  pro- 
foundly thnn  •  '^ur  article  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  -isioNAi.  Record,  page 
A1611.  entitled    Lest  Ye  Forget.' 

Little  did  you  guess  half  the  wisdom  you 
expres.'^ed.  hence  this  epistle  For  87  years  I 
have  watched  the  fateful  pendulum  of  time 
swing  to  and  fro,  from  utter  Joy  to  bitter  pain 
end  »<^.  The  most  bitter  was  my  dealings 
with  old-age  assltsance  My  good  wife  had 
•  little  home  left  to  her  by  her  parents.     I 


got  lis  per  month,  otd-agt  assistance. 
Three  years  later  my  wife  died  With  doc- 
tor, nurse,  and  funeral  expense.  I  was  forced 
to  mortgage  the  home  and  had  to  Increase 
the  loan  and  pay  back  all  the  assistance  I  had 
got.  at  a  time  when  It  was  bitter  pain.  The 
terms  unfair,  ungrateful  (used  in  your 
speech)  pale  into  Insignificance 

Now  I  am  alone.  Not  a  blood  kin  In  3.U(,u 
miles,  and  the  poor  house  looks  like  a  good 
bet.  Oi.ir  temple  of  justice  consisting  of 
three  rooms  are  taken  by  ai>slst«nce  Don  t 
you  think  a  thre«-ball  sign  at  the  front  en- 
trance would  be  flt> 

Some    of    this    b  icracy-loaned 

bllUon.s  on  the  cufi  .      _  Peail  Harbor. 

to  say  nothing  of  the  millions  spent  killing 
pigs,  paying  farmers  not  to  sow  wheat,  and 
I  might  add.  raking  leaves 

I  am  glad  to  know  '~ 

Sitvawaowi  who  h  . 
the  people  of  our  great  Naliou.  ;he 
States  of  America 

With  best  wishes. 
I  beg  to  remain, 

J.  p    B 

P  S — You  hare  my  con5.ent  to  use  this 
letter  any  way  you  see  proper. 


tatlve 

;  it  to 

United 


C!ue  Boolv  Blunder  Blamed  on  Leftists 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNE-SOTA 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr  JUDD.    Mr.  Spcakt-r,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record.  I  In- 
clude   the    following    article    by    David 
Lawrence,  from  the  Washington  Star: 
Bi.t-E  Book  Bivxdeh  Blamed  on  •  LEmsrs"— 

ADMlNISTKATlON     EKROR    REALIZED     BT     LaTIN 

Ame«:ca.  Sats  WtriER 

(By  David  Lawrence* 

H'^re  than  meets  the  eye  Is  contained  In 
the  statement  of  Francisco  Castillo  Najera. 
Mml.eter  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico,  that 
the  United  Statet,  has  not  proved  its  case  In 
the  so-called  Blue  Bock  c-jntlcmiiing  ihp  Peron 
regime  in  Argentina 

Senor  Najera  used  to  be  Mexican  Ambass.T- 
dor  to  the  United  States  and  is  at  present 
representing  hir  country  rn  the  UNO  Security 
Cnuncil.  He  was  pres-rt  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Conference  last  year  when  the  Latln- 
American  nations  won  their  fight  to  have 
Argentina  admitieo  to  UNO  He  knows  the 
background  of  United  States,  policy  He 
openly  takes  the  po^ition  that  the  Washing- 
ton administr«iK.:'  made  a  mistake  and  he 
reveals  that  the  other  governments  did  not 
sec  fit  to  approve  the  Biue  Book 

This  IS  a  startling  revelation  of  the  dis- 
agreement that  has  prevailed  among  pan- 
American  nations  concerning  recent  trends  In 
the  Byrijos-Braden  pollcie!"  toward  Argentina 

CaXOR    IN    JtnWMENT 

When  Mr  Braden  began  his  public  speeche.'- 
In  Buenos  A!res  and  when  Secretary  Byrne^ 
listened  to  the  emotional  arguments  of  left- 
wingers  and  m  effect  policy 
of  the  late  ^fesident  sidlhe 
Argentine  problem,  a  teiiou*  error  in  judg- 
ment was  made 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Peron  regime 
had  Axis  backing  and  ir  d^ubt  either  that 
It  has  proceeded  along  fasc'stsc  and  totali- 
tarian lines.  The  recent  election  was  easy  to 
win  because  the  stace  was  prer<ar<»d  bv  nearly 
2  years  of  .«^-  -ntlna. 

But    the   V  ,ru.   Its 

neck  cut.  Ii  aiMsU-ti  un  playing  a  lone  game 
Instead  of  acting  onl)  In  umEo.i  with  other 
pan-American  o  untries. 


.;k 
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Most  of  the  errors  can  be  a  .trlbuted  to  the 
misrepresentation  by  the  left-wing  press  In 
this  country  of  what  actually  happened  at 
San  Francisco.  The  plan  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  recognize  the  Farrell  re- 
gime and  to  admit  It  to  the  family  of  pan- 
American  nations  once  more  was  put  in 
writing  aiKl  was  initialed  by  F.  D.  R.  Never- 
theless when  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
came,  the  charge  was  made  by  the  left  wing 
that  so-called  appeasers  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment made  the  policy  In  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Nothing  could  have  been  further  from  the 
truth.  The  United  States  delegation  was 
unanimous  In  getting  behind  the  proposal  to 
admit  Argentina  What  wasn't  generally 
realized  was  that  the  Latin  nations  pressed 
for  that  very  action  and  wanted  Argentina 
to  be  made  a  member  of  the  San  Francisco 
Conference.  The  left  wingers  have  never 
accepted  that  explanation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  vUl  read  between  the  lines  of  the  Najera 
statement  now  and  see  how  far  they  have 
wrongly  Influenced  the  Truman-Byrnes  ad- 
ministration. 

Ftn.L   EFFECT    OF  BLUNDER 

No  good  was  served  by  needling  the  State 
Department  and  forcing  It  out  on  a  limb. 
Only  the  amateurs  who  know  nothing  of  the 
history  and  background  of  Latin-American 
affairs  could  have  suggested  such  a  course. 
Sumner  Welles,  from  the  very  beginning,  has 
been  eternally  right  in  opposition  to  any 
unilateral  policy  with  respect  to  Argentina. 

Now  the  f'tll  effect  of  the  blunder  is  coming 
to  the  surface.  The  prestige  of  the  United 
States  in  Latin  America  has  been  damaged. 
Great  Britain  has  declined  to  go  along  with 
our  policy  and  has  made  friends  with  the 
Peron  regime  and  will  shortly  recognize  it. 
The  British  commercial  interests  in  Argen- 
tina v.ill  capitalize  on  the  mistake  made  by 
Washington. 

Wjrd  comes  that  Russia  may  send  a  trade 
mis.-lon  to  Buenos  Aires.  The  Peron  group 
wants  to  make  a  deal  with  Russia.  Yet  the 
Soviets  fought  at  San  Francisco  against  ad- 
mitting Argentina  and  called  it  a  Fascist 
sti.te. 

The  whole  episode  suggests  that  President 
Tiuman  and  Mr  Byrnes  ll.stened  to  left-wing 
clamor  instead  ol  calmly  examintng  the  facts, 
and  turned  out  of  the  State  Department  last 
year  the  very  men  who  were  really  striving 
to  get  rid  of  fascism  in  Argentina  in  the  only 
effective  way  it  could  t)e  done— by  collective 
action  and  collective  pressure  by  all  the 
pan-American  states. 


Distressed  Families  of  Veterans 


who  have  no  organized  voice  to  turn  to  In 
the  hope  of  protecting  their  Interest. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  corporations 
and  powerful  individuals  were  given  substan- 
tial tax  relief  In  the  last  revenue  act.  but 
widows  of  many  men  who  lost  their  lives  In 
the  service  of  their  country  are  now  asked 
to  saprtflce  further,  through  the  present 
estaTF^axes,  the  money  that  they  have  on 
hand  for  their  maintenance  and  for  the  sup- 
port and  education  of  their  children. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  quote  a 
letter  touching  on  this  matter.  It  is  from 
a  father  who  lest  his  son  fighting  to  help 
defeat  the  Japs.  The  letter,  in  part,  follows 
and  is  self-explanatory. 

"In  the  case  of  my  son.  a  submarine  oflQ- 
cer.  lost  with  his  ship  In  combat  in  the 
Pacific,  he  left  a  wife  and  two  young  children. 

"The  proceeds  of  all  of  his  life  insurance, 
etc..  will  be  required  to  pay  his  estate  taxes 
wKhln  1  year.  It  is  questionable  whether  his 
remaining  assets  will  provide  sufficient  in- 
come to  maintain  a  home  and  educate  his 
children. 

"It  seems  that  with  all  that  the  Nation  Is 
deservedly  providing  for  the  welfare  of  sur- 
viving veterans,  that  some  help  through  a 
change  in  the  estate  taxes,  should  be  enacted 
into  law  for  the  benefit  of  dependents  of 
those  who  did  not  survive. 

"I  hope  very  much  that  your  Interest  and 
that  of  your  patriotic  organization  in  the 
welfare  of  dependents  of  deceased  service- 
men may  warrant  your  support  and  influ- 
ence toward  favorable  consideration  in  be- 
half of  those  who  gave  so  much  to  their 
countrj-." 

Such  families  deserve  every  consideration, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  will  give  them 
every  assistance  that  they  possibly  can. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement  of 
J.  H.  Leib.  national  legislative  director. 
American  Veterans  of  World  War  II : 

LET    CS    assist    SCBVIVORS    OF    THOSE    WHO -tOST 
THEIR  Ln-ES  IN  THIS  WAR 

(By  J.  H.  Lelb,  national  legislative  director, 
Am  vets) 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  this  Nation  ought 
to  give  equitable  consideration  to  those  fam- 
ilies whose  loved  ones  will  never  return  again. 

Those  who  have  survived  this  world  con- 
flagration now  have  a  number  of  champions 
to  fight  for  their  rights  and  deserved  benefits. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  little  thought  has 
been  given  to  the  many  distressed  families 


It's  Your  Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Senator 
Brien  McMahon  for  the  news  service. 
Labor  Press  Associates,  and  appearing 
this  week  in  more  than  75  labor  papers, 
both  A.  F.  of  L.  and  CIO,  throughout  the 
country : 

ITS    YOUR     ATOMIC    ENERGY 

(By    Senator    Brien    McMahon,    chairman. 

Senate     Special     Committee     on     Atomic 

Energy) 

The  basic  issue  in  the  current  atomic  en- 
ergy debate  In  Congress  Is  whether  we  are  to 
abandor  our  historic  principle  of  government 
administered  for  the  people  by  civilians  rep- 
resenting the  people. 

Certain  of  my  colleagues  feel  that  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  energy  constitutes  a  problem 
essentially  different  from  any  previously  en- 
countered in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
It  Is  suggested  that  today's  problem  bears 
no  relation  to  our  previous  successful  ex- 
perience in  developing  military  projects  and 
operations  under  the  control  of  a  civilian 
Congress,  a  civilian  President,  and  civilian 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  Some  good 
Americans,  both  within  Congress  and  out- 
side, have  expressed  fears  that  opponents 
Of  military  control  of  atomic  energy  may  not 
have  a  proper  appreciation  of  national 
security. 

Union  men.  who  rallied  several  million 
strong  to  defend  the  "four  freedoms,"  wUl 
want  to  know  the  answer.    So  wUl  the  mil- 


lions of  home-front  fighters  who  made  the 
United  States  of  America  democracy's  arsenal. 
My  answer  is,  no  plan  of  atomic  energy  con- 
trol which  falls  to  provide  for  proper  develop- 
ment of  military  research,  no  plan  which 
neglects  the  needs  of  national  defense,  has 
a  right  to  public  support.  Everyone  agrees 
the  military  should  have  a  voice  In  all  secu- 
rity matters.  What  we  have  to  decide  is 
whether  they  are  to  take  over  the  crucial 
administrative  powers  completely. 

Giving  the  military  top  hand  in  this  matter 
would  tend  to  lessen  and  not  to  enhance  our 
national  security. 

Generals  are  experts  in  the  employment  of 
weapons.  But  development  of  new  weapons 
has  been  almost  entirely  the  work  of  civil- 
ians. Simon  Lake,  civilian.  Invented  the 
submarine.  The  Wright  brothers,  civilians, 
developed  the  airplane.  The  pioneer  work 
that  culminated  In  the  atomic  bomb  was 
done  by  civilian  scientists.  Science,  they  in- 
sist, cannot  progress  under  military  control. 
The  American  ^jeople  Invested  more  than 
$2,000,000,000  In  the^esearch  and  Industrial 
development  that  culminated  in  the  atomic 
bomb.  The  Government — you  and  your 
neighbors — under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
far-sighted  leadership  took  a  necessary  fi- 
nancial risk.  That  investment  of  ours  made 
good;  it  can  pay  off  now.  and  more  impor- 
tantly, in  the  future.  In  a  fashion  we  can 
only  dream  of  today. 

If  atomic  energy  is  really  put  Into  harness 
In  America's  productive  economy,  the  result 
may  well  be  a  substantial  boost  to  every- 
body's standard  of  living.  People  will  be 
able  to  have  more  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  a  shorter  workweek  will  be  feasible. 

The  best-informed  observers  are  agreed 
that  Atomic  industry  should  create  jobs  for 
manyjmore  workers  than  it  may  displace. 

The  people  as  a  whole  will  also  benefit 
greatly  from  the  medical  application  of 
atomic  energy  to  such  problems  as  the  treat- 
ment ot  cancer  and  leukemia;  problems 
which  the  scientists  tell  us  are  now  coming 
nearer  to  solution. 

Yet  unless  the  people  speak  out  loud  and 
clear,  civilian  application  of  atomic  energy 
may  be  unnecessarily  delayed.  ^  The  Amer- 
ican people,  given  the  facts,  have  the  vision 
to  see  ahead  to  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  implications  of  atomic  energy. 
They  will  demand  civilian  control  of  this 
basic  power  Just  as  they  have  always  Insisted 
on  civilian  authority  in  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  shaping  of  the  Nations 
fo'-eign  policy. 

I  am  convinced  the  people  of  this  country 
will  not  approve  any  legislation  exalting  the 
military  to  a  position  of  authority  In  our 
national  affairs  which  is  unprecedented  In 
our  history,  repugnant  to  our  traditions,  and 
destructive  to  our  principles. 


OPA  Destroying  the  Butter-Making 
Industry  in  Iowa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  I  DOLLIVER 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives 
many  times  has  been  directed  to  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  OPA's  unrealistic  or- 
ders. As  is  shown  by  the  letter  below,  its 
bungling  has  nearly  destroyed  the  but- 
ter-making industry  in  Iowa.  Gov.  Rob- 
ert D  Blue  and  Iowa  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Harry  D.  Linn  emphatically  point 
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;  happening  in  Iowa  to  the 
:ss. 

Stati  or  low*. 
3mcK  or  the  Oov«u«o«. 
Dfs  Moines.   Apnl  6.   1946. 

:atf.%  Congressman, 
Of'Ce  Building. 

Waihtngton.  D.  C. 
X>i.uvca:     Inequitluies  in  prices 
I  ner»   for    butlerfat   are   creating 
dairy  business  tn  Iowa. 

OPA  price   reslrlciions  were 

t    cream,    with    butter    being 

u^ireasonable  price  ceilings.     This 

ted  a  prohibitive  price  barrier 

facturer  of  butter. 

action  of  the  OPA.  butter  manu- 

United  States  has  t>een  on  a 

with    Iowa   no  exception   to 

this   Industry      OPA   must   be 

to  right  this  situation  o(  price 

111   the  dairy   business   or   Iowa 

ill  cease  to  manufacture  butter 

rmers  will  l)e  forced  out  of  the 

%a 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOH.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or   WI.SCONSIN 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 
Monday.  Apnl  8.   1946 
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World  Musi   Unite  roa  Psesdoii  ob  Sumr  As 
a  .AVKS  UNont  CoNQtraoB 
lai  e  was  r-jrardfd  Louts  M    Daniel, 
lud  BITS.  G.  C.  Daniel,  of  Grants- 
oration  written  and  delivered  by 
at  Moorehead.  Mlnu..  Febru- 
and  Eau  Claire  on  February  2J 


i^orvi.    Mr  Speaker,  in  these 
with  chaos  all   over  the 
refreshing  to  learn  how  the 
Anerlca  are  interesting  them- 
jrld  affairs.    I  have  had  con- 
rrespondence  with  the  high 
college  students  throughout 
and  I  am  amazed  at  their 
wbrld  problems. 

r.  a  young  lad  in  my  dis- 
name  of  Louis  M.  Daniel,  son 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Daniel,  of  Grants- 
,  received  first  place  in  an 
contest  at  Moorehead,  Minn, 
of  his  speech  was  right  in 
he  chief  problem  confronting 
ind  his  statements  are  worthy 

nanimous  consent,  I  Include 
as  an  extension  of  my  re- 


contests 


First  pit 
son  of  Mr. 
burg,  on  an 
htm  at 
ary  8  and 
and  23 

Louts  wai 
team  of  RJ^- 
vbich  won 
dlTldual  acdrer. 

The  oratt  )n  on  wbicb  he  won  first  place  Is 
as  foUoms: 


also  a  member  of  the  first  debate 
er  FalU  State  Teachers  College. 
it  both  meets,  and  was  a  high  In- 


qoorsaATioM  oa  conqxjxst 

stopped  tc  realize  that  If  Oer- 

de\-eloped  the  atomic  bomb  before 

States,  we  wotUd  today  be  subject 

c  ictatorship  imposed  by  conquest? 

i  flofd  to  overlook  t^e  unpUcations 


of  the  new  atomic  age  which  is  dawning.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  man  It  Is  In- 
conceivably wlthm  the  power  of  a  single 
nation  to  rule  the  world.  The  atomic  bomb 
has  made  political  and  economical  national- 
ism meaningless,  and  the  people  of  the  world 
must  choose  between  world  government  or 
world  destruction.  It  Is  time  for  America  to 
wake  up  and  to  realize  that  unless  ue  take 
the  lead  In  establishing  world  government. 
based  on  law  and  order  through  cooperation, 
we  will  be  forced  Into  political  slavery  by  a 
world  government  Imposed  through  conquest. 
"There  are  at  work  In  the  world  today  two 
powerful  forces  which  are  in  constant  con- 
flict: Industrialism  and  n  •  rn  Indus- 
trialism Is  an  economic  anu  ;  ;rce  which 
tends  toward  progress.  The  lorces  of  Indus- 
trial progress  reach  out.  demanding  broader 
markets  and  freer  Uade.  thereby  moving  to 
embrace  the  whole  globe  in  their  sphere  of 
activity.  Nationalism  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  political  force  which  retards  expansion  and 
progress  simply  t)ecau.^e  It  tends  to  limit  the 
productive  capacity  of  every  nation  to  the 
narrow  political  confines  of  the  nationalistic 
state.  Such  policies  manifest  themselves  In 
government  control  of  Industry,  of  labor, 
and  finally  complete  government  control  ct 
all  human  activity.  These  practices  reached 
their  climax  in  prewar  Germany.  Italy,  and 
Japan.    The  result  Is  obvious 

"We  are  now  living  In  a  world  where  the 
political  structure  of  the  nation-state  has 
been  rendered  obsolete  by  the  inevitable  evo- 
lution of  mankind  and  the  irresistible  forces 
of  progress  Therefore,  nationalism,  with  Its 
outmoded  political  framework  of  8U  sovereign 
states,  must  logically  give  way  to  a  political 
organization  which  Is  comparable  in  de- 
velopment to  the  tremendous  strides  of  in- 
dustrial progress  in  the  last  century 

"This  progressive  adaptation  of  political 
structures  to  meet  the  Increased  responsibil- 
ity brought  by  social  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment has  been  going  on  for  over  5,000  years. 
The  sad  part  of  it  is  this:  The  change  In  po- 
litical structure  has  always  lagged  far  behind 
the  more  dynamic  evolution  of  society. 
Therefore,  the  InabUity  of  the  progressively 
outmoded  political  structure  to  provide  se- 
curity, under  the  changed  conditions 
brought  about  by  Industrialism,  has  always 
re'^uUed  in  wars  and  bloodshed  until  the 
political  structure  has  again  been  able  to 
provide  security  under  the  new  conditions. 

"The  attainment  of  peace  lies  in  the  ability 
of  the  highest  unit  of  government  to  provide 
security  for  iu.  citizens.  We  will  never  have 
peace  laitil  we  create  a  unit  of  government 
above  and  beyond  the  nation-state  to  en- 
force law  and  order  in  the  field  of  Interna- 
tional relations,  which  has  never  been  regu- 
lated by  Justice  before. 

"In  speaking  of  peace,  sovereignty  is  a  key 
word.  To  define  sovereignty  as  it  Is  actu- 
ally used  It  must  be  said  that  it  Is  the  abso- 
lute power  of  the  highest  unit  of  govern- 
ment to  fulfill  its  primary  luuctlon;  which 
is  to  provide  security  and  protection  for  its 
people,  such  a  political  structure  has  become 
obsolete.  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  bombing  of 
England  Irave  no  doubt  as  to  the  obsolete 
nature  of  our  present  political  structure,  the 
nation-state. 

"The  political  progression  of  5.000  years  are 
conclusive  pvoot  of  these  undeniable  facts. 
The  family  was  the  first  sovereign  unit. 
When  the  families  were  no  longer  able  to  pro- 
tect themselves  as  a  single  unit,  they  banded 
together  and  finally,  a  little  over  150  years 
ago  the  next  change  was  begun,  and  today 
the  world  Is  composed  of  eighty-odd  sup- 
posedly sovereign  states.  Each  nation  firmly 
believes  that  it  has  the  right  to  do  whatever 
It  pleases  or  deems  necessary  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  Its  own  nationalistic  state,  regardless 
of  the  rights  of  others  As  long  as  these  self- 
righteous  political  units  remained  more  or 
less  Isolated  from  each  other  their  aims 
did  not  conflict  to  a  very  great  degree.    But. 


since  the  rum  of  the  century  the  nations  have 
been  moving  closer  and  closer  together  until 
finally  the  two  opposing  forces  of  industrial- 
ism and  nationalism  clashed  with  titanic  vio- 
lence, culmination  In  World  Wars  I  and  11 

"The  problem  of  the  world  today  is  to  find 
some  means  of  regulating  the  relations  of 
men  who  belong  to  different  national  states. 

"This  present  crisis  Is  not  a  new  ore,  and 
Its  solution  Is  the  same  as  has  l)een  nppliecl 
many  times  before  In  political  p  n. 

namely:  the  Integration  of  the  wa:  i  its 

into  a  higher  legal  order.  The  problem  of 
establishing  law  and  order  which  Is  peace, 
and  of  meeting  the  demand  of  indusUlal 
progress  for  a  broader  sovereign  base,  can  i>e 
solved  by  the  institution  of  democratically 
controlled  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
bodies  to  regulate  internatlonnl  relations  un- 
der a  common  sovereign  law.  By  so  doing  we 
can  make  world  peace  Ju*t  as  natural  and 
practical   as  United   States'  peace. 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  the  average  Ameri- 
can thought  that  the  attainment  of  a  world 
government  to  maintain  peace  was  merely 
an  Idealistic  dream.  But  in  today  s  context 
of  radar-controUed  rocket  ships  and  atomic 
energy.  I  believe  that  a  world  government  is 
inevitable.  It  is  the  next  logical,  practical, 
and  necessary  step  in  the  political  progres- 
sion of  history. 

"We  must  either  resolve  to  establish  a  dem- 
ocratic world  government  through  coopera- 
tion, or  face  political  slavery  and  extinction 
at  the  hands  of  a  superstate  imposed  by 
conquest. 

"If  the  United  States  will  take  the  lead  In 
establishing  a  world  government,  biised  on 
Justice  and  human  equality  before  the  law, 
then  we  will  be  fulfilling  our  calling  as  a 
Christian  Nation.  A  world  government 
founded  on  cooperation  will  be  the  decisive 
step  toward  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  a 
lasting  peace  on  earth." 


Old-Age  Pension  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

OF    !ND1AN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVE6 
Monday.  Apnl  8.  iy46 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  was  very  happy  when  the  Ways  and 
Moans  Committee  decided  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
social  security  law  and  the  several  p«nd- 
ing  bills  to  provide  benefits  for  our  elder 
citizens. 

Practically  evei-yone  is  in  favor  of  some 
kind  of  national  old-age  pension  locis- 
lation  or  a  retirement  system  that  will 
provide  adequately  for  those  of  advanced 
years.  There  is  a  greater  need  for  this 
legislation  than  ever  before. 

The  old  folks  have  contributed  much 
to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation,  and  they 
need  help  now.  They  can  be  given  a 
hberal  pension  at  little  additional  cost  to 
the  Government.  When  an  adequate 
old-age-pension  law  gets  Into  operation 
it  Will  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  our  people 
and  very  stimulating  to  our  national 
economy. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  charged  that 
about  half  the  money  available  for  old- 
age  assistance  is  spent  for  administra- 
tion. While  I  do  not  have  definite  in- 
formation on  this,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  very  large  percentage  is  spent  solely  for 
administration. 
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Many  of  our  old  people  have  under- 
gone hardships  and  suffering  because 
they  did  not  have  money  with  which  to 
buy  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  and  to 
provide  pioper  Shelter. 

Many  complaints  have  been  made  of 
favoritism  to  some  and  prejudice  toward 
others  as  the  result  of  the  misadminis- 
tration  of  the  law  by  local  welfare  boards 
and  their  army  of  supervisors  and  inves- 
tigators. A  national  old-age  pension  law 
would  do  away  with  the  numerous  local 
welfare  boards  and  the  large  number  of 
supervisors  and  investigators  who  are 
administering  the  present  old-age  assist- 
ance laws.  This  would  save  a  huge  sum 
of  money  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
payment  of  old-age  pensions. 

Under  the  present  social-security  law 
about  one-third  of  the  workers  are  not 
furnished  any  social-security  protection, 
and  millions  of  our  elder  citizens  are  not 
provided  for.  The  Census  Bureau  fig- 
ures show  over  10.000.000  of  cur  citizens 
are  C5  years  of  ace  or  over,  and  only  3  out 
of  every  10  of  these  receive  any  benefit 
under  the  present  law. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  people  60  years 
of  age  or  older  to  secure  employment. 
During  the  war.  when  so  many  young 
men  were  called  into  the  service  and  we 
had  great  demands  for  war  production, 
it  was  possible  for  many  of  these  older 
people  to  get  work:  but  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  those  in  the  service  are  returning 
to  civilian  life  and  the  demand  for  war 
production  le.ssened.  the  opportunity  for 
work  for  these  older  people  has  prac- 
tically ceased. 

Added  to  the  difflculty  of  getting  work 
is  the  increased  cost  of  living.  This 
makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that 
Congress  provide  legislation  which  will 
eliminate  want  and  suffering.  At  the 
earliest  possible  moment  Congress  .should 
pas  sa  national  old-age  pension  law  so 
that  all  the  old  people  could  be  properly 
provided  for.  These  old  people  are  worse 
off  today  than  they  ever  were  before. 
They  need  help,  and  they  need  that  help 
now.  Just  think  of  what  they  face:  an 
increase  of  over  33  percent  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  the  opportunity  of  securing 
work  greatly  restricted. 

Statistics  indicate  that  about  lO.COO.- 
000  people  over  60  years  of  age  are  de- 
pendent in  whole  or  in  part  on  someone 
for  their  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
This  presents  a  most  serious  problem  and 
one  that  Congress  should  solve  now. 

It  is  true  that  an  adequate  old-age 
pension  would  cost  money,  but  surely 
American  justice  and  Christian  princi- 
ples are  being  violated  as  long  as  we 
cause  millions  to  live  in  misery  and  want. 
Our  Nation  has  spent  and  given  away 
billions  of  dollars  to  assist  the  people  of 
practically  every  country  in  the  whole 
world.  Surely  we  can  afford  to  spend 
.some  money  to  help  those  of  our  own 
people  who  cannot  help  themselves. 
During  their  younger  days  these  old  peo- 
ple contributed  much  tc  the  welfare  of 
our  Nation:  In  their  older  days  they 
should  be  provided  for  if  misfortune  or 
want  should  confront  them. 

Our  country  has  an  abundance  of  raw- 
materials  and  natural  re.^ources.  It  has 
the  mines,  the  mills  and  the  factories, 
and  the  manpower  necessary  to  produce 
enough  to  provide  plenty  for  ever>-  Amer- 


ican family.  It  has  sufficient  agricul- 
tural production  to  piovide  an  abund- 
ance of  food  for  all.  Our  Government 
for  years  has  been  spending  huge  sums 
to  conserve  many  of  our  natural  re- 
sources, to  protect  wild  game,  to  protect 
and  improve  many  animals,  and  I  think 
it  is  high  time  that  some  attention  be 
given  to  conserving  human  beings  and 
to  making  fife  comfortable  for  our  old 
folks. 

It  has  been  our  purpose  and  our  privi- 
lege to  have  a  standard  of  living  higher 
than  that  of  the  people  of  any  other 
country,  and  at  times  we  are  wont  to  * 
boast  of  this  fact.  No  doubt  this  is  true 
generally,  but  it  becomes  a  fallacy  when 
applied  to  many  of  our  older  citizens 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own.  are 
unfortunate  in  not  having  adequate  in- 
comes sufficient  to  supply  their  needs. 

A  natural  mother  will  look  after  her 
own  first.  It  is  a  blot  upon  the  national 
reputation  of  America  that  she  has  not 
heretofore  had  the  foresight  to  provide 
for  the  unfortunate  and  the  aged  of  her 
people. 

In  recent  years  our  Government  has 
taken  more  interest  in  and  spent  more 
money  for  the  welfare  of  people  of  other 
nations  than  it  has  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States;  it  has  seemed  more  inter- 
ested in  providing  luxuries  for  other 
people  than  in  providing  necessities  for 
our  needy  people. 

A  proper  old-age-pension  law  would 
react  favorably  u:>on  our  national  econ- 
omy. If  these  older  citizens  could  retire 
on  a  reasonable  old-age  pension,  the 
yount,er  people  would  be  more  secure  in 
their  jobs,  and  the  added  purchasing 
power  of  the  older  people  would  provide 
a  market  for  the  things  produced  by  the 
younger  people.  Thus  everyone  would 
be  benefited,  and  we  could  have  prosper- 
itv  once  again. 

If  our  Nation  is  to  continue  as  the 
pioneer  of  good  government  and  high 
living  standards,  then  Congress  must 
act  without  delay. 

During  the  past  12  years  we  have  seen 
the  New  Deal  lend  and  give  billions  to 
foreign  nations,  none  of  which  will  ever 
be  repaid.  It  is  now  proposing  to  lend 
additional  billions  to  foreign  nations  and 
is  using  the  argument  that  the  loans 
should  be  made  because  they  would  cre- 
ate larger  markets  for  our  production. 
If  some  of  the  money  propo.sed  to  be  lent 
to  foreign  countries  were  used  for  old-, 
age  pensions,  our  old  people  would  have 
money  to  spend  which  would  create  larg- 
er markets  for  our  production  right  here 
at  home.  While  we  want  to  help  ol;hers 
who  arc  in  need,  we  should  help  our  own 
people  first. 

Almost  everyone  agrees  that  we  must 
have  a  large  buying  power  if  we  are  to 
progress.  There  must  be  a  market  for 
our  products  if  employment  is  to  be 
sustained.  Therefore  it  seems  plain  that 
there  is  economic  as  well  as  moral  justifi- 
cation for  liberalizing  social  security  and 
for  granting  an  old-age  pension  to  our 
old  folks  which  will  permit  them  to  live 
according  to  the  American  standard  of 
living.  This  action  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  establishing  economic  stability. 
We  must  realize  that  the  monej-  paid 
to  our  people  for  old-age  pensions  will 
not  be  idle  money,  but  will  be  immedi- 


ately spent  and  therefore  will  be  kept  in 
circulation.  Increased  old-age  benefits 
mean  increased  employment  for  the 
young  and  increased  markets  for  our 
production. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  getting  national  old-age 
pension  legislation.  I  have  signed  sev- 
eral petitions  to  discharge  committees 
and  bring  old-age-pension  bills  before 
Congress  for  consideration.  I  hope  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  hold 
full  and  complete  hearings  on  all  old-age- 
pension  bills  and  that  the  committee  will 
favorably  report  some  bill  and  give  the 
Members  of  Congress  an  opportunity  to 
pass  an  old-age-pension  law. 

I  have  submitted  this  statement  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  hearings  on  pension 
legislation,  and  I  sincerely  and  earnestly 
hope  that  the  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  consider  this  most 
important  matter  now  and  report  an 
adequate  old-age-pension  bill  to  the 
House  floor  for  immediate  vote  and 
passage. 


New  Deal's  Game  of  Give-Away 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  O.WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Journal-American 
of  April  2,  1946: 

THE  NEW  DEAL'S  GAME  OF  GIVE  AWAT 

(By  Samuel  Crowther) 
On  March  18,  at  Wilmington  Island  off 
Savannah.  Ga..  closed  episode  No.  3  in  an 
administration  scheme  which  began  In  sham 
and  pretense,  has  lived  in  sham  and  pretense 
and  is  now  close  to  the  borderline  of  an 
actual  fraud  upon  the  people. 

The  record  should  give  pause  to  every 
American  who  believes  in  government  by  the 
people  for  the  people.  For  this  Is  a  case  of 
government  by  government  pressure  for  Its 
own  ends. 

The  public  is  not  even  complimented  by 
being  damned. 

The  technique  is  becoming  standard. 

It  was  used  to  put  over  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  and  the  Unitec".  Nations  Organiza- 
tion Charter. 

It  is  now  being  used  to  put  over  the 
British  loan  and  the  OPA. 

It  is  founded  en  the  flagrant  misuse  of 
public  money  and  influence,  on  smear  and  on 
the  perversion  of  the  truth  by  Government 
officers  who  are  sworn  to  tell  the  truth. 

The  Wilmington  Island  meeting  was  an  In- 
nocuous gathering  for  the  organization  of 
the  $8,000,000,000  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  the  $8,000,000,000  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development. 

These  are  the  organizations  which  grew 
out  of  the  meeting  of  supposed  experts  of 
44  nations  at  Brctton  Woods,  N.  H..  in  July 
1944 

That  meeting  was  held  before  the  end  of 
the  war  was  in  sight,  so  that  the  world  after 
peace  would  not  have  to  wait  for  financing 
as  It  did  in  the  bad  eld  reactionary  day* 
following  World  War  I. 

President  Truman  sent  a  message  naostiy 
quoting       President       Franklin       Roosevelt. 
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Here  Is  what  Henry  Morgenthau.  then  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  told  a  committee  of 
tbc  House: 

•Legislation  to  carry  out  the  Bretton 
Woods  program  U  the  first  practical  test  of 
our  wllUngneas  to  cooperate  in  the  work  of 
world  reconstruction  and  stabilization.  It  is 
also  one  very  important  step  toward  orderly, 
ri^panding  foreign  trade  upon  which  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  our  agriculture  and  our 
industry  depends.  •  •  •  We  are  seeking  a 
solution  to  one  of  the  world  s  knottiest  prob- 
lems Only  the  good  will,  good  sense,  and 
sincerity  of  all  the  44  nations  could  ha\e 
found  It.  and  I  am  confident  we  did  find  It." 
The  Congress  did  not  stand  up  under  the 
pressure.  It  overwhelmingly  passed  the  en- 
abling UgLslalion. 

Those  were  the  dood  old  days  when  nothing 
was  too  good  for  Rus.^ia 

Russia,  by  putting  up  •900.000.000  In 
worthless  paper  rubles  In  the  lund.  could 
take  out  900.000.000  in  United  States  dollars. 
She  also  expected  to  borrow  heavily  from  the 
Bank  If  she  collaborated  with  the  United 
Kingdom  she  would  whipsaw  the  United 
States.    It  seemed  to  her  like  a  gixxl  buy 

That  is  why  the  PAC  and  all  the  (ellow 
travelers  went  out  for  Bretton  Woods 

The  United  Kingdom,  standing  between 
Ru.>sla  and  the  United  States,  saw  a  trading 
position. 

Then  things  began  to  happen 
The   British   ardor   for   Russia   ccxiled   and 
Russia  saw  the  p«i8sible  chance  of  not  get  tint; 
ever\thing  she  asked  for. 

A  immber  of  the  small  nations,  after  Siui 
Francisco,  saw  Uiai  they  were  to  gel  only 
what  stuck  to  the  rungs  of  the  ladder.  The 
British  no  longer  felt  like  taking  a  chance. 
They  wanted  a  gift-loan  So  do  the  others. 
And  so  the  world  Is  saying  lo  Washington; 
"We  will  plav  one  world  if  you  Insist.  But 
we  will  plav  f>ir  only  one  way  -heads  we  win. 
tails  you  lose." 

Bpi&ode  No.  4  could  be  tying  up  the  Fund 
and  the  Bank  into  neat  package*— and  drop- 
ping them  Into  the  a.sh  can 


t  "rest 


did  not  carry   for  Whi^e  was  prin- 
ted In  a  scheme  by  which  the 
(|ouId  continue  deficit  finance  wlth- 
col  lapse 

tual     plan    was    a    compromise. 
]  iresented  to  the  delegates  as  some- 
signed  on  the  dotted  line      Of 
;ates,  only  the  American  and  the 
ted  to  be  there.     The  others  were 
ay  away 
sdme   delay     mostly    caused    by    the 
naking  unexpected  demands,  the 
1  greed  to  take  the  documents  home 
;overnmentj«      "Hits    was    the    only 


n  episode  No  2.  which  had  to  do 

?  through  the  Congress  what  the 

on    offlcers    unblushlngly    called 


ir 


Ticasury 


grc  iipa 


of  them  would  probably  cast  a  more  Intelli- 
gent ballot.  ^     _,  ^ 

But  the  Issue  U  less  likely  to  be  deter- 
mined by  these  »•  ts  or  by  the  Intel- 
lectual capacity  o;  -  =.ters  of  18  than  by 
political  considerations  Lowering  the  fet- 
ing age  by  3  years  would  add  a  whole  new 
army  of  voters  to  the  electorate  it  is  pos- 
sible that  as  in  the  case  of  women>  sutlrnge. 
this  would  not  have  much  effect  on  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  major  parlies  But 
the  uncertainty  is  great  en.  ui;h  to  make 
most  poUllclans  shy  of  taking  the  gamble. 
However  if  the  drive  Is  extended  and  uni- 
versal senlce  adopted,  the  campaign  to  ex- 
tend the  vote  to  18-year-olds  may  verv  well, 
and  with  good  reason,  gather  strength. 


ite     and     Treasury     Departments 

country    with    pamphlets,    the 

tion  Committee  did  likewise,  and 

ions    other    orsaniratlons    which 

Into  the  picture. 

held    meetings    for    corre- 
clergymen.   school    teachers,   and 
of    cillzens.    and    even    school 
•re  Indoctrinated 
who  opposed   the   fund   and    the 
;.ot  o»iiy  an  enemy  of  peace  but  also 
te  of  greedy  bankers. 
tor  went  about  the  country  bel- 
$6  000.000,000  was  littl*  enough 
peace. 


Teen-.\ge  Voteri? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF   CEl.AM  ARI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondatt.  April  8.   1^46 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  cxtt-nd  my  remark.s  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  followmR  editorial 
from  the  Wilmington  Morning  Neus, 
Wilmington.  Del.: 

TttN   AC«  vcrriKS? 

A  new  drive  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
seems  sure  to  be  set  off  by  Prr^ldent  Tru- 
mans  statement  at  Chicago  thai  he  didn  I 
sec  why  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl  of  18 
should  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  But  it 
seems  d«)Ubtful  whether  a  proposal  which 
made  very  little  progress  during  the  war  will 
get  any  more  substantial  support   today 

The  strongest  argumen'  in  favor  of  the 
suggestion  Is  that  a  country  *hich  asks  its 
boys  '.o  fight  at  18  cannot  fairly  refuse  them 
the  right  to  voie  at  the  same  age  Fightirg 
lu  defense  of  ones  country  is  a  citizens 
highest  duty.  If  they  are  old  enough  to  per- 
form this  duty,  the  argument  runs,  they  are 
also  old  en.mgh  to  enjoy  the  citlren's  privi- 
lege of  selecting  their  c«>iintry  s  leaders  and 
having  a  voice  In  lis  policies. 

There  U  also  little  doubt  that  a  great 
many  boys  and  girls  of  13  are  informed  at 
least  as  well  as  a  great  many  of  their  alders 
on  national  and  international  affairs.     Some 


Veterans'  Peniions  Should  Net  Be  WitH- 
heid  While  Receiving  Hsspital  or 
Domiciliary  Care 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or    CALIFOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mcndarj.  April  8.  1946 
Mr.  McDONOLGH  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  I  have  introduced  H  R.  5549.  which 
would,  if  pai^sed.  aboli.sh  the  practice  of 
withholding  veterans  ptn.Mon.s  when 
they  are  in  Veterans'  Administration 
hcspitals  or  receiving  dcmiciliary  care, 
my  mail  has  been  heavy  from  all  points 
of  the  Nation  ur;;mK  its  passa,ie.  Here- 
with follows  one  of  lho.se  letters  which  I 
think  expresses  the  views  of  most  vet- 
erans who  favor  H   R   5549: 

VrrsaAMs  AflMiNiarmA-noN  Home. 

Biloxt.  Mtv?  .  Marcti  26.  1946. 
Hon   GoaooN  L  Met'  «  ■ 

Mftnber  ot  Cui  . 

WoAliiiiyicn.  D  C 
Dkae  Sib:  Let  me.  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  disabled  veterans,  thank  yru  fur 
your  efforts  in  our  behalf  and  tor  yonr  H  R. 
5549.  to  void  the  law  withholding  veterans' 
peiwkws  vhlle  receiving  Veterans'  AdmlnU- 
ti»UoB  hospital  or  domiciliary  care. 

Please  let  me  give  you  a  picture  of  true 
and  actijftl  fftr»«  resuUlnR  fmm  the  practice 
of  u  !.«     Then 

jl  y.  not  con- 

cede that  It  imptisea  a  shamelul.  if  net  piti- 
ful, condition,  then  I  admit  to  a  wrong  con- 
ception of  human   Justice. 

I  am  wriitng  of  the  sick  or  disabled  veteran 
who  has  no  other  resource  than  his  pen- 
sion, receiving  eiihcr  hospital  or  domiciliary 
care  in  one  of  the  Veterans'  Adnilniftratiou 
so-called  hemes 

The  unjust  and  shameful  conditions  im- 
posed are: 

1  With  all  but  a  very  amall  fraction  cf  his 
pension  withheld,  the  veteran  flndE  himself 
marooned  in  a  Veterans'  AdminUirallun  fa- 
cility Without  financial  means  to  travel  or 
subsist,  until  his  resumed  pension  (Check! 
reaches  him  (In  fmm  30  tf>  perhaps  90  day»». 
So  he  has  his  chotre  of  rem  is  a  direct 
result  of  this  practice  the  ier  of  his 
days,  a  prtsoner  of  this  '  '".  de- 
prived of  his  civil  rights  ami  •  uman 
right  to  live  as  he  wishes:  or 

2  He  maji  leave  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion facility  a  penniless  bepjrar.  an  object  cf 
charity,  a  degradrd  pauper  and  a  fh.-^mefaced 
outcast  who  must  beg  tbe  "bitter  bread  of 
chanty"  In  order  to  live. 

In  either  cB.'=e.  due  lo  the  act  cf  withholding 
his  pension,  he  is  diprivrd  of  all  human 
dignity,  his  seU-respect,  and  the  respect  of 
bis  fellowman. 
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To  bring  such  a  state  of  affairs  about,  to 
Impose  such  conditions  on  mankind,  let 
alone  upon  disabled  veterans  who  have  served 
their  country  In  time  of  war,  is  not  only 
shameful  and  Inhuman.  It  is  a  stigma  on  this 
land  of  freedom,  and  anathema  to  the  vic- 
tims of  this  malignant  practice,  who  due  to  It 
are  "necessitous  mfn."  our  own  "displaced 
people." 

While  at  the  same  time.  Ironically,  our 
Government  Is  spending  millions  of  dollars 
to  free  and  feed  aliens  all  over  the  world,  as 
well  as  admitting  thousands  of  refugees  Into 
this  country  to  compete  with  our  discharged, 
returning  veterans  for  Jobs  and  a  living. 

In  closing.  I  Ijelieve  that  all  reasonable  men 
will  agree  that  the  practice  of  withholding 
veterans'  pensions  Is  against  public  policy. 
and  is  opposed  to  human  welfare;  that  it 
Imposes  a  social  and  economic  evli  not  only 
on  the  veteran,  but  the  community  at  large. 
If  continued.  It  will  adversely  affect  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans. 

Pensions  should,  without  undue  delay,  be 
restored  to  disabled  and  sick  veterans  In  Vet- 
erans Administration  facilities,  and  a  bill 
should  be  Introduced  and  passed  by  Congress 
to  return  to  the  veterans  the  pension  money 
which  has  been  so  unjustly  withheld,  so  that 
those  veterans  who,  against  their  wishes, 
have  been  too  long,  due  to  the  circumstances 
of  having  been  deprived  of  their  only  finan- 
cial means,  prisoners  to  all  Interests  and  pur- 
poses in  Veterans'  Administration  facilities, 
may  be  free  to  leave. 
Sincerely, 

W.  T.  Skeccs. 

P.  S.— The  unwary  disabled  veteran  who 
enters  a  Veterans"  Administration  facility 
finds  that  he  has  walked  Into  nothing  short 
of  a  trap,  his  pension  Is  taken  from  him,  the 
trap  closes,  he  becomes  a  hopeless  man. 


H    R.  5549 
A  bill  to  provide  that  a  veteran's  compensa- 
tion, pension,  or  retirement  pay  shall  not 
be  reduced  during  his  hospitalization  or 
domiciliary  care 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  4  of  the 
.ict  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  certain  bene- 
fits for  World  War  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents, and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
July  19.  1939,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following:  "and  subject  to  those  provisions 
of  paragraph  VI  (A)  of  Veterans  Regulation 
No.  6  (c)  which  provide  lor  reduction  of 
monetary  benefits  to  veterans  having  neither 
wife,  child,  nor  dependent  parent  while  being 
furnished  hospital  treatment.  Institutional. 
or  domiciliary  care,"  so  that  such  section 
shall  read: 

"Sfcc.  4.  In  the  administration  of  laws  per- 
talnl.ig  to  veterans,  retired  officers,  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Army  Navy  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard,  who  served  honorably  dur- 
ing a  war  period  as  recognized  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  shall  be.  and  are.  en- 
titled to  hospitalization  and  domiciliary  care 
In  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  on 
parity  with  other  war  veterans." 


fore  the  war  and  what  is  in  sight  at  this 

time: 

United  States 
Department  of  the  Intehior, 

BtTREAU  or  RECLAMA'nON, 

Washington.  April  5.  1946. 

Hon.  Francis  Case. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Case:  I  am  pleased  to  comment 
on  the  questions  which  you  have  heard  raised 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation is  getting  funds  that  will  permit  It 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  progress  that  was 
made  before  the  war. 

In  1940  the  estimated  cost  of  work  re- 
maining to  be  completed  was  about  $850,- 
000.000.  About  «91. 000,000  was  expended 
during  fiscal  year  1940.  At  that  rate  the 
work  would  be  completed  In  about  9  years 
as  an   average. 

In  1945  the  estimated  cost  of  work  re- 
maining to  be  completed  (including  work 
authorized  since  1940)  was  about  $1,750,- 
000.000.  Considering  the  amount  of  work 
remaining  to  be  done,  an  annual  rate  of 
expenditure  comparable  to  the  1940  rate 
would  be  about  $195,000,000  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  authorized  work  in  9  years  as  an 
average.  If  we  were  to  achieve  the  desiraole 
end  of  constructing  projects  In  6  years  as 
an  average,  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure 
should  be  slightly  In  excess  of  $290,000,000. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  normal  pro- 
gram of  the  Bureau  now  should  be  con- 
ducted at  an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than 
$300,000,000  The  resumption  of  work  on 
many  projects  deferred  because  of  the  war 
and  the  start  of  work  on  units  which  hive 
been  authorized  since  1940  should  be  under- 
taken at  about  that  rate  If  the  separate 
projects  are  to  be  completed  in  an  orderly 
and  economic  way. 

Very  truly   yours, 

Michael  W.  Straus, 

Commissioner. 


A  Proper  Reclamation  Program 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  heretofore 
granted.  I  de.sire  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  following  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
answering  questions  I  had  asked  him  on 
the  relative  program  of  construction  be- 


Liquor  Follies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  an  accumulation  of  old  and  obsolete 
liquor  laws  and  regulations,  the  liquor 
administrators  of  the  various  States  have 
made  some  rather  disturbing  and  con- 
fusing rulings.  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  the  evidence  appears  to  indicate 
that  the  members  of  the  ABC  Board 
cannot  distinguish  between  a  street  and 
avenue  and  get  all  fouled  up  granting 
licenses  on  the  wrong  thoroughfares. 
These  same  liquor  maestros  almost  cre- 
ated a  panic  among  the  delegates  to  the 
UNO.  There  was  to  be  an  oasis  and  no 
bar  at  Hunter  College,  the  present  meet- 
ing place  of  the  UNO  officials.  Imagine 
Gromyko  without  his  vodka,  B.yrnes 
without  his  bourbon,  and  Cadopan  with- 
out his  Scotch.  It  would  be  like  Sally 
Rand  without  her  bubbles. 

In  California  highballs  cannot  be 
served  while  flying  high  above  the  State. 
California  liquor  administrators  direct 
that  liquor  on  the  ground  is  O.  K..  but 
liquor  in  the  sky  is  No-K.  To  my  mind, 
that  is  the  high  proof  of  schizophrenia. 
In  the  Nation's  Capital,  no  one  can  stand 
at  a  bar  and  bend  an  elbow.  All  alcoholic 
beverages  must  be  consumed  while  sit- 


ting down.  That  may  be  a  protect'on. 
in  a  certain  sense,  as  it  makes  falling  flat 
on  one's  face  a  little  less  hazardous.  In 
other  States,  the  reverse  is  true.  The 
elbow  bending  must  be  accomplished  in 
a  vertical  position  or  it  is  no  go.  I  advise 
the  liquor  administrators  that  most  peo- 
ple can  drink  just  as  well  sitting  down  as 
they  can  standing  up.  But  few  people 
can  stand  up  as  well  after  they  have  been 
drinking  sitting  down,  as  they  can  sit 
after  drinking  standing  up. 

And.  in  Washington.  D.  C.  you  can  ad- 
vertise the  prices  of  your  liquid  firains  in 
a  newspaper  but  you  would  be  closed  up 
if  you  put  the  price  on  a  bottle  in  your 
window. 

In  the  States  of  Texas.  Iowa,  and 
"Washington,  you  cannot  buy  a  single 
drink— you  have  to  buy  a  bottle  for  table 
use  while  in  a  public  place.  Every  drink 
is  a  "lost  week-end." 

These  liquor  laws  are  supposedly,  de- 
signed to  foster  temperance  but  such 
various  and  nonsensical  provisions  will 
positively  make  topers  out  of  the  cit- 
izenry who  may  be  partial  to  alcoholic 
beverages. 

In  New  York  there  are  no  bars,  as 
such — they  are  euphemistically  referred 
to  as  restaurants,  taverns,  or  grills. 
The  underlying  purpose  is  to  encourage 
revenue  from  food  rather  than  liquor.  I 
think  it  is  a  reasonable  statement  that 
,  many  of  these  bars  and  grills  do  not  fea- 
ture food  as  a  specialty  of  the  house. 
Frankly,  some  of  these  grills  are  as  bare 
of  food  as  Mother  Hubbard's  cupboard. 

The  New  York  State  regulations  pro- 
vide that  there  must  be  an  unobstructed 
view  from  the  outside  into  any  restau- 
rant or  grill.  This,  harks  back  to  the 
days  of  prohibition  when  we  had  to 
make  it  easy  for  the  prohibition  agents 
to  peek  and  snoop  through  the  windows 
and  keyholes.  In  New  York  State  swing- 
ing doors  are  tabu  in  liquor  premises, 
eliminating  forever  the  old  picture  of  the 
small  child  peeking  under  them  with  the 
plaintive  query,  "Is  my  father  in  there?" 
If  a  youngster  were  on  a  parental  search 
these  days,  he  has  a  pretty  good  chance 
of  being  knocked  down  in  a  revolving 

door. 

Ten  States  allow  gift  of  liquor  to 
wholesalers  but  not  to'retailers.  Appar- 
ently these  States  feel  that  retailers  are 
not  impeiTious  to  baksheesh.  But  whole- 
salers are  angelic. 

Minnesota  prohibits  liquor  sales  to  In- 
dians and  prostitutes.  Forever  Amber 
would  find  it  tough  going  out  there.  How 
does  the  barkeep  recognize  an  Indian? 
Must  he  wear  feathers?  That  State  per- 
mits streetcar  conductors  to  arrest  sum- 
marily without  warrant  any  intoxicated 
passenger. 

In  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  a  woman  is  suing 
a  hotel  company  for  $80,000,  charging 
that  the  hotel  made  liquor  available  to 
her  husband  and  thus  was  responsible 
for  breaking  up  her  home.  The  action 
is  brought  under  an  Iowa  statute  which 
provides  "every  wife  *  *  '  who  shall 
be  injured  in  person,  property,  or  means 
of  support  by  any  intoxicated  person 
.shall  have  a  right  of  action  against  any 
person  who  shall,  by  selling  or  giving  to 
another  any  intoxicating  liquors,  cause 
the  intoxication  of  such  persons."  In 
this  particular  instance  the  only  alleged 
WTongdoing  by  the  hotel  was  in  giving  tc- 
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anomalous  .situ.ition  arises  in 

ppi      Missi.s>-ippi  Is  dry.  althoueh 

e  quite  a  numbt  r  of  thousands 

taken  out  Federal  licenses  to 

.  wines,  and  beer  to  the  dry 

These  licensees  have  been  doing 

nR  business,  and  have  sold  above 

ng  prices.    They  maintain  that 

Government  cannot  Interfere 

.uor  selling  in  a  dry  State.     The 

dealers   in    L-ouisiana   started   to 

r   goods   over   the   line   to   get 

prices.     Then.  Mis.sissippi.  in  or- 

Bet  her  share  of  the  gravy,  put 

rcent  black-market  tax  on  liquor 

R'-memtXT.   Missi.ssipp-    is   a   dry 

3ut  it  does  not  hesitate  to  try  and 

Its    prohibition    pay      Apparently 

t  of  the  taxes  makes  the  viola- 

and  cleanses  the  violator.     It 

s   us   of   Gilbert    and    Sullivan  s 

in  which  Pooh-Bah  loudly  pro- 

his  virtues  and  then  .slyly  accepts 

— an  in.sult  to  his  honorable 

s.  of  course. 

Apparently,  there  are  48  ways  to  buy. 

and  drink  liquor  under  the  crazy 

cf   laws,  obtaining  in   the  States. 

Superijnposed    upon    these   laws   is   the 

talk  and  the  wea.sel  words  of  the 

regulations.    It  Is  confusion  worse 

founded.        Some      administrators — 

nd  Federal — are  affected  by  the 

complex  and  misuse  their  au- 

but  most  of  them  want  to  do  a 

jt)b.  but  they  inherit  the  silly  laws 

their  hands. 

of  them  are  carry-overs  from  the 

the  prohibition  error.    They  still 

the  crusading  spirit  of  the  Ignoble 

nent.    They  are  as  different  from 

prohibition  directors  as  is  tweedle- 

tweedledee — and  are  about  as 
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and 
lligent. 

all  of  the  liquor  administration 

(  rcome  by  the  welter  of  traditional 

and  repressive  measures  govern - 

art  of  imbibing.    Hence  some  of 

lildicrous   decisions   daily   promul- 


too,  the  liquor  administrators* 
erpfetation  of  fact  and  law  must  al- 
accepted  as  correct.    Their  word 
So  says  the  State  statute.    It  re- 
mind  an  incident   in  Alice  in 
'"When  I  use  a  word."  said 
Dumpty.  in  a  rather  scornful 
it  means  just  what  I  choose  it  to 
neither    more   nor   less."     "The 


question  is."  said  Alice.  "Whether  you 
can  make  words  mean  so  many  different 
things."  "The  question  is."  said  Humpty 
Dumpty.  "Which  is  to  be  master— that's 
all." 

The  attempts  of  some  State  adminis- 
trators to  prevent  tie-in  sales  is  sheer 
asminity.  "He-in  sales  are  as  old  as  th*' 
hills.  It  is  human  nature  to  expect  a 
customer  to  bi:  -moving  g( -^     • 

get  the  more  p«  ,  .:ems.    Tie-, 

are  as  natural  as  sweat  In  summer  time. 
But  these  liqvior  administrators  would 
changp  human  natiu'e.  Some  appear  to 
y  wed  with  the  best  minds  of  the 

i.^..  ..:ith  century.  A  recent  decision 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
!  i  into  a  cocked  hat  the  campaign 

tie-in  sales. 
Meanwhile,  what  is  the  liquor  indus- 
try doing  about  this  mish-mosh?  Ap- 
part'ntly  very  little.  It  takes  it  all  lying 
down.  I  rtmember  the  story  of  the  little 
titmouse  who  happened  upon  a  little  pool 
of  whiskey.  He  sipped  and  beamed  and 
sipped  some  more.  Raising  his  little 
head  with  dignity  and  bolstered  by  the 
spirits  of  the  occasion,  he  piped.  "Where 
is  that  cat  that  was  chasing  me  yester- 
day?" 

I  believe  the  liquor  industry  needs  to 
imbibe  some  of  its  own  beverage  to  ac- 
quire the  courage  to  f^ght  .some  of  these 
silly  laws  and  regulations.  Heretofore, 
there  has  been  apathy  and  even  an  un- 
willingness to  protect  their  basic  rights. 
The  industry  seems  .satisfied  with  the 
Peter'.s  Pence  it  receives  from  the  au- 
thorities. The  industry  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  a  beggar's  inferiority  complex. 
It  must  not  feel  that  it  has  two  strikes 
against  it  before  going  to  bat.  I  believe 
the  industry  should  not  succumb  to  this 
mood  of  futility.  The  liquor  industry 
did  a  magnificent  job  in  the  munitions 
field  and  in  the  manufacture  of  peni- 
cillin during  the  recent  war.  and  in 
peacetime  it  has  a  lawful  and  important 
place  in  the  national  economy. 

The  industry  pays  yearly  in  direct  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  taxes,  over  $2,700.- 
000.000.  A  tidy  .sum.  It  betokens  the 
industry's  importance  in  the  national 
scene.  Nonetheless,  the  industry  is  timid 
and  scared. 

Because  of  its  wartime  achievement 
and  its  peacetime  status,  it  .should  insist 
upon  dignified  recognition  and  treatment 
of  its  inherent  problems.  Otherwise,  it 
will  always  be  treated  as  a  stepchild  and 
subjected  to  the  circumlocutions  and 
abracadabra  of  an  endless  stream  of 
liquor  regulations. 

If  horses  knew  their  own  strength,  no 
one  would  dare  ride  them.  The  liquor 
men  are  like  horses.  They  do  not  real- 
ize their  own  strength. 


Poll-Tax  Repeal  Up  to  States — Truman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  ABERNETHY 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1946 

Mr.   ABERNETHY.     Mr.   Speaker,  a 
recent  Associated  Press  report  from  Chi- 


cago credits  Pre-ident  Truman  with 
having  avowed  that  repeal  of  the  poll  t  ix 
is  a  matter  to  be  worked  out  by  the  poll- 
lax  States.  The  statement  was  welcomed 
by  those  of  us  who  have  persistently  a.vl 
undoubtedly  correctly  contended  that 
this  was  a  State  and  not  a  Federal  issue 

Doubt  le>5  It  was  mo.st  un welcomed  by 
certain     organized     groups     and     "co- 
"der-s"  who  annually  force  the  Isiuc 
re  the  Congress. 

The  President  is  to  be  congratula' ed 
for  his  forthrlghtne.ss  and  courage.  May 
others  follow  him  and  thus  bring  to  an 
end.  for  all  time  to  come,  a  repetition 
of  the  shameful  .scenes  which  year  in 
and  year  out  are  made  In  the  Halls  of 
r  -s  over  an  issue  which  t)ears  nu 

I  liince  to  a  Federal  question. 

The  press  report  is  as  follows: 

POLL   TAX    RrPtAL    VP   TO    STATES     TtfMAN    TI  LI  S 
CHICAGO     TOCTHS 

Chicago.  AprU  6.- -President  Truman  tod;iy 
dLvrlosed  the  view  that  repeal  oJ  the  poll  tax 
must  t)e  Iffl  up  to  the  States 

Hl-s  pr  I  cuiicernlng  one  ot  the 

most  CGI.  .  ije.--  ever  tackled  by  Con- 

gress came  uiiexpettedl>  al  a  news  con  cr- 
ence  he  held  (or  Chicago  hlj^h-schu^a 
Journalists 

The  question  was  raised  b>  a  nervous,  shy 
Uttle  girl,  whose  query  escaped  most  ol  the 
reporters  regularly  assigned  to  cover  the 
President. 

While  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Truman  was  ii 
proponent  of  Federal  rcpea!  ot  the  tax  le"led 
m  a  number  ol  Southern  States  as  a  )>re- 
requlsite  (or  voting.  On  several  occasions, 
when  asked  about  his  attitude,  he  has  polr  tcU 
to  his  Senate  record. 

"Do  you  see  any  immediate  solution  of 
the  poll  tax  In  the  South?"  came  the  ques- 
tion  at   todays  conference 

No;  he  did  not.  the  Presidi.it  replied. 
That  Is  a  matter  they  will  have  to  work  out 
for  them.<*lve8. 

There  are  a  number  of  Southern  Stftcs. 
the  President  went  on.  that  have  repealed 
the  poll  tax. 

He  expressed  hope  they  all  will  eventually. 
But  that  Is  a  matter  for  them  to  work  out 
for  themselves.  Mr    Truman  continued. 

He  added  that  it  also  was  a  matter  tur 
education. 


Between  the  Devil  and  the  Deep  Blue  Sea 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or  NKBKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVIS 
Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  BUFFETT.  Mi.  Speaker,  are  v.e 
approaching  a  crucial  point  after  13 
years  of  inflationary  spending  by  the 
New  Deal  radicals? 

Will  that  situation  give  the  radicals 
who  have  cunningly  debased  our  cur- 
rency a  long-sought  chance  to  .shift  the 
blame  for  the  inflation  they  have  cau;*d? 

Why  are  all  left-wing  and  commun.stic 
groups  in  America  supportink  fanatically 
the  continuai.ee  of  OPA  without  change? 

Can  America  be  herded  into  to"  ali- 
tarianism  by  selling  the  people  the  lalsc 
notion  that  price  controls  can  erase  the 
effects  of  existing  inflation? 

Can  every  method  of  handling  OP.A 
lead  the  Republican  minority  and  con- 
servative Democrais  into  a  trap,  w.iert' 
they  may  be  pohtically  destroyed? 


Before  an.swering  these  questions,  con- 
sider the  difficult  task  before  Congress. 
It  must  terminate  OPA.  an  economic 
narcotic,  with  the  minimum  possible 
amount  of  economic  and  social  disturb- 
ance. Yet  here  are  the  alternatives 
facing  Congress,  stripped  of  details: 

First.  It  can  vote  to  end  the  OPA  on 
June  30. 

Second.  It  can  consent  to  OPA  renewal 
without  genuine  amendment.  This  pro- 
cedure, spiced  with  sci-ttcred  opposition, 
could  be  given  the  appearance  of  con- 
structive action  by  the  adoption  of  in- 
ocuous  amendments. 

Third.  It  can  pa.ss  amendments  that 
would  direct  OPA  to  stop  hamstringing 
production  and  to  work  effectively  to- 
ward termination.  In  this  effort  the 
Republican  minority  could  combine  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  conservative  Dem- 
ocrat to  secure  such  constructive 
amendments. 

As  the  Administration  high-pres.sure 
drive  to  extend  OPA  this  week  goes  into 
high  gear,  let  us  survey  the  outlook. 

INFLATION     jrrriUS     RESULT     FROM     PROPAGANDA 

Alternative  No.  1,  a  vote  to  end  the 
OPA  on  June  30.  seems  to  be  made  to 
order  for  the  radicals.  Yet  OPA  could 
have  been  ended  this  June  but  for  two 
administration  moves.  First.  President 
Truman,  taking  Secretary  Wallace's  fic- 
titious .statistics  that  wages  could  go  up 
and  prices  go  down,  decisively  broke  the 
line  on  steel  wages.  Too  late  he  found 
cut  that  steel  prices  must  also  go  up. 

This  Truman-engineered  break- 
through brought  about  a  general 
scramble  for  wage  and  price  increa.ses 
that  all  but  paralyzed  reconversion  for 
months. 

Secondly,  the  OPA,  in  an  effective 
propaganda  campaign  to  retain  its  war 
powers,  has  drenched  the  country  with 
inflation  scares.  Economic  jitters  and 
hysteria  have  been  created.  Conse- 
quently, ending  OPA  on  June  30  would 
probably  be  followed  by  serious  economic 
disturbances. 

With  overwhelming  dominance  of  the 
four  radio  networks,  plus  other  propa- 
ganda machinery,  the  radical  crowd 
could  cunningly  exploit  the  self-created 
confusion  to  discredit  the  conservative 
majority.  Then  they  would  have  their 
long-.sought  chance  to  overturn  the 
American  way  of  life. 

This  alternative,  ending  the  OPA  on 
June  30.  now  seems  only  remotely  possi- 
ble. But  the  methods  Bowles  and  com- 
pany have  used  to  prc'ent  this  termi- 
nation can  quickly  be  repeated  and 
expanded  to  panic  proportions.  That 
dangerous  possibility,  as  a  later  termi- 
nation date  approaches,  should  be  fully 
understood  now. 

OPA      EXTENSION       WITH      FEEBLE      AMENDMENTS 
WOULD    ONLY    HOODWINK    THE    PEOPLE 

Alternative  No.  2  is  to  extend  OPA  in 
its  present  form.  Suppose  Congress  fol- 
lows this  course?  Then  the  radicals 
strangling  American  business  through 
OPA  will  have  another  full  year  to  com- 
plete their  plans  to  put  over  economic 
fascism  in  America. 

How  far  have  these  plans  already  pro- 
gressed? The  progress  of  this  fascism 
can  perhaps  best  be  understood  from  the 
report.  How  Nazi  Germany  Has  Con- 


trolled Business,  issued  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  in  1943.  Almost  down  to  de- 
tail, OPA  is  using  the  Fascist  methods 
that  destroyed  free  enterprise  in  Ger- 
many. Here  you  may  ask,  "Then  why 
are  Communist  elements  so  vociferously 
for  OPA?"  Because  totalitarianism  is 
their  goal,  and  they  will  use  any  methods 
to  get  there. 

The  OPA  road  to  fascism  has  already 
been  used  in  the  building  industry. 
There  OPA  strangled  production  and 
created  a  chaotic  situation.  Rigid  regi- 
mentation has  followed,  with  the  veter- 
ans being  used  as  a  shield  for  the  plan- 
ners. 

How  OPA  is  discouraging  business  was 
brought  out  by  Ralph  Flanders  of  CED. 
who  testified: 

I  d3  not  think  that  business  can  live  with 
price  control  in  Its  present  form  for  another 
year. 

Accordingly,  suppose  conservatives 
participate  in  the  extension  of  OPA,  as 
is,  for  another  year?  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  radicals  have  been  given  the 
necessary  time  to  replace  American  free 
enterprise  with  economic  fascism,  prel- 
ude to  all-out  totalitarianism. 

In  following  alternative  No.  2,  the  con- 
servatives could  wind  up  as  passive  par- 
ticipants in  a  scheme  where  free  enter- 
prise was  condemned  without  a  trial. 

EFFECTIVE  AMENDMENTS  CREATE  HAZARDS 

Alternative  No.  3  of  the  conservative 
majority  is  to  get  amendments  to  OPA 
that  would  direct  this  agency  to  abandon 
the  myriad  of  regulations,  restrictions, 
and  profit  squeezes  that  block  full  pro- 
duction. 

On  the  surface  this  procedure  looks 
very  attractive,  both  for  the  Republican 
Party  and  for  the  Nation.  Obviously  full 
production  is  what  the  country  desper- 
ately needs,  and  is  vital  to  reconversion. 
An  amendment  to  make  the  OPA  work- 
able, yet  giving  the  agency  time  to  taper 
off  its  activities,  seems  the  sound  and 
sensible  way  to  end  this  economic  nar- 
cotic. 

This  course  also  presents  dangers. 
Any  effective  move  to  secure  full  produc- 
tion involves  some  price  increases,  espe- 
cially now  that  the  price  line  has  been 
broken  by  the  President.  These  will 
come  at  a  time  when  many  people  al- 
ready are  battered  from  the  steadily  in- 
creasing cost  of  living  despite  CPA  at- 
tempts at  concealment.  What  could  be 
sweeter  for  the  radicals  than  to  have 
these  higher  prices  coincide  with  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  OPA? 

Quickly  the  radio  waves  would  be  del- 
uged with  their  cunning  ballyhoo  to  this 
effect:  "We  were  holding  prices  down, 
but  Congress— particularly  the  Republi- 
can minority — passed  crippling  amend- 
ments, and  now,  like  we  told  you,  prices 
are  higher."  This  inflammatory  propa- 
ganda, to  a  people  already  badly  liurt  by 
rising  prices,  would  constitute  a  seduc- 
tive appeal.  ^„ .  •  , 
So  necessary  changes  in  OPA,  simul- 
taneous with  advances  in  legal  prices, 
could  give  Bowles  and  the  OPA  radicals 
behind  the  scenes  both  the  alibi  and  the 
scapegoat  they  have  long  been  seeking. 

Furthermore,  regardless  of  amend- 
ment, the  OPA  chiefs  can  thwart  the  wiU 
of  Congress  in  their  day-to-day  admin- 


istration cf  the  act.  No  matter  how  well 
we  spell  out  amendments,  they  can  twist 
them  to  their  own  purpose.  Such  flout- 
ing of  congre.ssional  intent  is  not  a  new 
trick.  It  could  be  cleverly  fitted  in  with 
other  tactics. 

That  sums  up  alternative  No.  3. 

THIS  DILEMMA   LONG  IN   THE   MAKING 

Sensing  the  day  when  the  New  Dealers 
would  find  their  chance  to  transfer  the 
blame  for  their  wild  inflationary  .spend- 
ing, I  made  a  suggestion  in  the  Record 
on  May  2  1945: 

The  responsibility  for  this  strain  and  peril 
to  the  public  credit  rests  on  the  New  Deal 
administration.  However,  as  these  dlflGcul- 
ties  eventually  become  critical,  it  is  probable 
thai  clever  eflorts  will  be  made  to  shift  re- 
sponsibility for  this  financial  Frankenstein 
a'vay  rom  the  New  Deal  that  nursed  it  to 
its  present  terrifying  proportions. 

With  the  propaganda  machinery  already 
In  the  hands  of  the  Government,  plus  the 
dominated  radio  and  movie.  It  is  possible 
such  an  attempt  to  evade  and  shift  respon- 
sibility could  be  effectively  made.  It  behooves 
all  lovers  of  liberty  to  be  watching  for  its 
appearance. 

The  administration  borrowed  and  spent 
the  money  Those  acts  created  the  existing 
concealed  inflation,  and  in  the  final  outcome 
the  administration  must  be  held  accountable 
by  the  American  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  just  as  the  New  Deal 
copied  its  price-control  and  food-subsidy 
scheme  from  the  Roman  Empire,  so  may 
another  Roman  scheme  be  used.  In  the 
historical  novel.  Quo  Vadis,  it  tells  how 
Rome  was  burned  at  the  command  of 
Nero.  After  the  fire  Nero  attempted  to 
shift  the  blame. 

He  was  looking  for  a  victim  who  might 
really  satisfy  the  people's  anger,  and  he 
found  him. 

"TlgelUnus."  said  he  after  a  while,  "it  was 
thou  who  didst  burn  Rome."  •  •  •  The 
face  of  Tlgellinus  was  wrlnltled,  like  the  lipa 
of  a  dog  about  to  bite. 

"I  burnt  Rome  at  thy  command,"  said  he. 

But  after  some  discussion,  TlgelUnus  hit 
upon  a  scheme  and  presented  it  to  Nero. 

"Listen,  O  Caesar,  for  I  can  say:  T  have 
found.'  TThe  people  want  vengeance;  they 
want  not  one  victim,  but  hundreds,  thou- 
sands. Hast  heard,  lord,  who  Christos  was. 
He  who  was  crucified  by  Pontitis  Pilate? 
And  knowest  thou  who  the  Christians  are? 
Have  I  not  told  thee  of  their  crimes  and 
foul  ceremonies,  of  their  predictions  that  fire 
would  cause  the  end  of  the  world?  People 
hate  and  suspect  them.  •  •  •  The  people 
suspect  thee:  let  their  suspicion  turn  in  an- 
other direction." 

Can  the  radicals,  by  modern  propagan- 
da, similarly  transfer  the  blame  for  infla- 
tion? 

The  possibility  seems  remote,  but  per- 
haps not  to  anyone  who  has  studied  the 
fearful  consequences  of  long-continued 
deficit  spending  in  othei  lands.  When 
the  humble  people  learn  what  inflation- 
ary spending  has  done  to  their  savings, 
their  indignation  may  hardly  know  any 
bounds. 

PROPAGANDA  EXPERTS  IN  KEY  POSITIOWS 

Is  it  just  an  accident  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Chester  Bowles,  recognized  as  a 
master  propagandist,  and  Paul  Porter, 
likewise  a  propaganda  wizard,  hold  the 
key  positions,  where  they  can  command 
the  most  effective  avenues  of  communica- 
tion to  the  people?    Neither  of  these  men 
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perience 

are  wi/ 

m.vss  0' 

It  wot!d  sorm  that  Republicans  and 
con.serva  iv-'  D.  mocrats  are  now  or  later 
•  between  th«  devil  and  the  deep  blue 
sea"  on  OPA. 

Likewi  e.  sober  analysis  of  this  prob- 
lem disc  o.>es  the  fearful  responsibility 
r'"-ting  0  1  the  M-^mbers  of  this  Congre.^s. 
No  matt:>r  which  alternative  is  chosen. 
we  face  tryinjr  times.  The  already- 
created  inflation  by  wasteful  spending 
means  t  lat  either  higher  prices  and  or 
ruthless  recimentation  are  ahead. 

The  Kravity  of  this  situation  can  be 
appreciu  ted  only  when  one  comprehends 
the  economic  illi'  ailing  on  the 

d  cure  {• 

:onomic  conlu-^ion  of  many  sin- 
well-intentioned  people  in  and 
Government     seems     pathetic, 
ware  of  the  disa.strous  effects  of 
they  fail  utterly  to  grasp  its 
So  they  continue  indifferent  to 
t  -  of  the  fal-^e  no- 

pnce  Cw!  un  stop  inflation. 

Accorditg  to  Rausclmigg.  in  the  Voice 
of  Desti  action.  Hitler  suffered  from  the 
lusion. 

iheless.  they  are  in  seemingly 
august  (  ompany.  Apparently  the  Piesi- 
dent  do  ;s  not  realize  that  the  basic  cause 
of  f   in  is  t:  and  prospective 

inv  .n  the  i  ..  i  money  supply. 

Nor  do  his  actions  Indicate  that  he  un- 
derstan  is  that  the  problem  of  inflation 
cannot  ae  solved  until  there  is  a  return 
to  bala  iced  budgets  and  an  end  to  the 
creatior    of  more  inflationary  money. 

Mr  S  weaker,  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
this  bli  nt  analysis  ;es  the  dan- 
gers.   Li  any  event,  t .  i  .  all  aspects  of 

this  pniblem  out  in  the  open  may  be 
helpful  and  salutary. 

I  havr  tried  to  summarize  the  problem. 
In  this  cri.sis.  no  genuine  patriot  is  in- 
terested in  ca.sting  a  political  vote. 
Which  alternative  is  the  right  way  to 
preserv(  nghteousne.ss,  justice,  opportu- 
nity, ard  free  enterprise  in  America? 
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SENATE  Cr  THE  UNITED  ST.\TES 


Tuest  ay.  April  9  (leQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  S>.  1946 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
"onsent  to  have  printed  m  the 
X  of  the  Record  an  address  which 
red  at  a  Grover  Cleveland  Day 
at  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  on  Saturday. 
1946 

being  no  objection,  the  address 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
vs: 

MRS.    rR.*NKL:N    O.    RX'^l  VfcLT 

source  of  genuine  saiistuction  to  me 
^o  parti  ilpate  in  this  program  with  our  dis- 
tlnguisK  Hi  and  beloTed  citizen  Mrs  PranUm 


ilstratlon  dur- 

ntrv  Is  headed 

'ity 

•  les 

irom    total   war 


D.  Roosevelt.  In  her  own  right  and  by  virtue 
of  her  own  character  and  her  high  public 
aervlce.  she  has  won  the  respect  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  American  people.  The  former 
First  Lady  of  our  land  has  In  fact  become 
the  First  Lady  of  all  lands. 

CIOVTR    CLTVELAND 

It  Is  fitting  and  It  Is  wise  that  we  Ameri- 
cans, regardless  of  party  alBllatlon.  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  an  cutstandins?  statesman  and 
to  a  great  President,  whose  memory  we  honor 
today — Grover  Cleveland.  From  his  deep  de- 
votion to  public  service  we  can  all  draw 
In'  He  set  for  hi n  he  set  for 

lui  <      <:idents.  a  lofty  ,      t  to  which 

he  aOheiod  with  fidelity  ai:U  courage.  When 
he  declared  that  public  orr.-p  w:\s  a  public 
t;-ust.  he  meant  It  and  pn  il  It  In  all 

of  his  ofnclal  actions  as  r. -:  this  city. 

as  Governor  of  this  Slate,  and  later  as  Presl- 
den'  cf  the  Unlicc'  States  His  stature  has 
grown  with  the  pas^smg  ut  years. 

THI  mE?t,1!UCANS  BKOCCHT  THI   N.\T10N   TO  THE 
BEINK    OF    DISASTFR 

Thanks  to  the  sound  and  constructive 
work  of  the  D 
Ing  the  last  I 
for  one  of  the  ^r> 
In  Its  history.  I 
occasioned  by  reconversion 
to  peace,  there  Is  no  unemployment,  the 
national  income  la  high,  the  Nations  pro- 
duction Is  large,  and  the  stage  is  all  aet  fiT 
a  lou^  period  of  prosperity  and  progress,  for 
higher  stand  .r  'le 

To  fully   a;  ill   this   means 

we  must  look  backward  t..  1932  The  coun- 
try then  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy; 
when  President  Ro<»evelt  was  maugxirated 
In  1933.  there  were  15,000.000  unemployed: 
thousiinds  of  banks  failed:    agriculture   was 

In   the  dppths  of   der-'-    foreign    trade 

had    shrunk    to    a    \  .  point.      Fear. 

born  '  •  long  years  ui   terrible  depres- 

sion.  :  d  the   Narl..n'«   will    to  action. 

Thl.s  was  the  state  c:  ch  fol- 

lowed  12   years  of   Kt .  ^e.  dis- 

playing lack  of  leadership,  lack  of  vision, 
and  lack  of  courage. 

THE   NEW   DEAL 

The  Democratic  Party  was  not  content 
merely  to  restore  business  and  trade  to  nor- 
mal levels.  Under  the  inspired  leadership 
of  a  great  humanitarian.  Franklin  D.  Ro<»e- 
velt,  the  Democratic  administration  strove 
to  brinij  to  A  i  life  a  full  measure  of 

equity  to  all  .ncludlng  the  forgotten 

man. 

As  another  great  leader,  Ccv.  Al  Smith, 
used  to  say:  "Let's  look  at  the  record."  And 
that  we  can  do  with  pride  born  of  party 
accump'lshments. 

1.  Agriculture  was  given  a  new  lease  on 
life.  Legislation  was  enacted  which  guar- 
anteed the  farmer  a  fair  price  on  farm 
products 

2.  The  workers  of  the  '  were  guar- 
anteed by  law  the  right  v.  .ve  bargain- 
ing. This  magna  carta  for  labor  contributed 
substantiaUy  in  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  our  organized  workers. 

3.  For  the  leas  fortunate:  for  those  unable 
to  use  the  weapon  of  collective  bargaining, 
the  Democratic  Party  enacted  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Art  which  guaranteed  a  minimum 
wage  '  :  the  land. 

4    l\  iiactmeiit  of  a  Natton-wtde  sjs- 

tem  of  unemployment  Insurance  30.000.000 
workers  are  now  protected  against  the  loas  of 
earning  power  due  to  unemployment 

5.  By  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  some  40.000  000  are  now  given  a  measur» 
of  securitv  m  old  age. 

6.  The  flr^t  stepa  have  k>een  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  health  of  the  Nation. 

This  partial  and  brief  recital  oX  tb«  hu- 
manitarian accomplishments  of  the  New 
Deal  IS  sufficient  to  Indicate  that  our  party 
was  concerned  not  alone  with  property  rlgV  s 
but  with  hiunan  rights  and  with  the  d'gniiy 


of  the  Individual  regardless  of  race,  of  creed, 
or  color.  This  Is  In  keeping  with  the  long- 
time tradition  of  our  party  from  Jackson 
through  Cleveland.  Wilson,  and  Franklin  D. 
Roosei-elt  down  to  our  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive, President  Harry  Truman. 

WTFJIN/TIONAL    COCO    WIt.L    AND    PEACE 

Tae  Democratic  Party's  march  of  progress 
was  not  confined  by  our  own  national  boiuid- 
arles. 

1.  International  trade  agreements,  en- 
gineered by  an  able  Secretary  cf  State.  Cir- 
dell  Hull,  leveled  many  of  the  trade  barrUrs 
wl  :   .(I   been  erected   by  the  RepubiiCsin 

aci  .tiou     through     abnormally     hi:;h 

taiill  Wrtlls. 

2  The  good -neigh  t)or  policy  adopted  to- 
ward the  Central  and  South  American  cou  i- 
tries  has  prvxluced  an  unexcelled  spirit  of 
unity   In    -he   Western   Hemisphere. 

3.  Anticipating  the  disa.«trous  effects  ot 
the  war  our  Nation,  under  the  leadership  3f 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt,  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  creation  of  an  International 
M  Fund  and  an  Intei  •  :  Ban  c. 
T:  ■  lns:itUTtr-r.»  r:««w  i.;  ;  by  the 
majority  of  the  r  f  the  world  will  go 
far  to  facilitate,  tc  :  .ige,  ami  to  promo"  c 
the  expansion  of  trade  and  commerce 
throughout  tht  world. 

4.  Peace:  For  centurits  mankind  h.:9 
dreamed  of  a  world  at  peace  Woodrow  Wil- 
son tried  with  all  his  might  to  create  en 
It  nal  machinery  to  make  this  dren  n 
a  .  The  failure  cf  the  League  of  Nu- 
tlous  was  due  -ure  to  tl  o 
Isolationist  <;.  c  Republi- 
can Party  whi-:.'!  prevented  us  from  Jolnli.g 
the  League 

Once  again  a  Democratic  President.  Franl:- 
Uu  Roosevelt,  became  the  architect  of  i  n 
inspiring  structure,  the  United  Nations  Cr- 
g.              ti.    by    which    the    :  of    the 

V'               ..ht   live   In   peace.      .  .t  Tru- 

man lih.-^  expressed  not  ( 
In  the  fni'^d  Nations  Or- 
deter;  i  to  have  It  succeed  m.s^'iar  .is 

our  c_ .un  can  make  it  wuk' success- 
fully. 

WE  HAVE  ntsatrrv  the  amtrtc^n  p.\TmiM 

In  many  foreign  countries  drastic  changes 
In  government  have  come  about  In  the  last 
two  decades  through  violent  revolutions  In 
the  depth  of  the  d'^presslon  dtirlnt;  the  Hoovjr 
administration,  there  were  these  who  pr?- 
d.c^ed  that  revolution.iry  upheavals  wou.d 
occur  here. 

It  Is  a  significant  fact — never  to  be  for- 
gotten— that  the  American  pattern  of  ec3- 
nomlc  and  political  life  has  remained  Intact; 
that  these  social  and  economic  reforms  were 
accomplished  in  an  orderly  way.  during  t!ie 
last  13  years.  We  conducted  one  of  the  great- 
est wars  In  history  without  in  the  lea-si  dis- 
turbing the  basic  fabric  of  our  political  lUe. 
We  are  reconverting  to  peac<  nsperlty 

In  the  same  orderly,  democra  .  n. 

THE  DEMOCSATIC  PAMTT  HAS  A  roaWAEO-LOOKItIG 
nOCRAM 

Our  party  takes  JUBtlQable  pride  in  Its  br  1- 
Itant  record  of  achievements  In  the  domestic 
and  in  the  International  fields,  but  It  is  n  n 
content  to  rest  on  its  laurels.  We  know  there 
Is  much  more  work  to  be  done:  we  know  th**re 
Is  room  for  further  improvement. 

Our  present  standard  bearer.  President  Tru- 
man, has  pledged  himself  to  preserve  the  re- 
forms instituteti  by  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration; more  than  that  he  has  given  the 
country  a  comprehensive  program  on  which 
the  Nation  can  p*  '  *""uld  go  forward  In 
his   message  to  «  ~   last   Januarv.  our 

Chief   Executive   cu'.u.ied   In    great  detail    a 
complete  program— a  platform  of  !>pf>c1flc  r"- 
fortns   that    need    to    be 
•erred  notice  that  he  w.. 
for  his  program  for  the  general  wellare  ol  otir 
country. 

He  will  put  into  effect  the  prlrctples  em- 
t>odied  m  the  Full  Employment  Act  which  l:e 
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Blgned  In  February.  Under  this  law  he  will 
exercise  the  powers  and  the  resources  of  the 
Government  to  stimulate  business  activity  to 
the  end  that  there  will  be  a  minimum  of  un- 
emplovment. 

He  will  continue  to  urge  the  enactment  of  a 
more  liberalized  unemployment  Insurance 
law  by  which  larger  weekly  benefits  will  be 
paid  for  a  longer  period. 

He  Insists  that  the  benefits  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  be  extended  to  tha«e  groups 
in  society  that  are  not  now  covered  under  ex- 
isting law. 

He  is  still  battling  for  the  enactment  of  a 
permanent  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act  to 
protect  all  Americans  against  discrimination 
In  earning  their  livelihood. 

He  insists  on  raising  minimum  wages  to  a 
higher  level  as  a  means  of  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  lowest  paid  workers. 

The  Presidents  program  includes  a  com- 
prehensive bill  which  provides  for  adequate 
health  and  medical  care  to  every  member  of 
our  society.  He  insists  that  our  Social  Se- 
curity Act  should  be  extended  to  cover  20.- 
000  000  people  not  now  covered  and  to  liberal- 
ize the  benefits  paid  under  the  Security  Act. 
His  program  alms  to  protect  the  Nation 
ncainst  Inflation.  He  favors  the  extension  of 
our  Price  Control  Act  to  protect  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  workers  and  the  savings  of 
the  American  people. 

His  program  Includes  legislation  for  a  na- 
tional housing  program  to  provide  adequate 
shelter  for  all  of  our  citizens. 

His  program  calls  for  the  enactment  of 
emergency  legislation  designed  to  provide 
housing    for    veterans. 

This  is  but  a  partial  list  of  the  measures 
advocated  by  President  Truman  and  which 
form  a  basis  for  the  Democratic  platform  for 
future  action.  These  are  not  glittering  gen- 
eralities: these  are  concrete,  specific  pro- 
posals, each  designed  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  social  structure  of  our  Ameri- 
can life. 

WHAT  DO  THE  REPUBLICANS  OFFER  THE  AMERICAN 
VOTERS? 

During  the  last  13  years  the  Republican 
record  has  been  one  of  obstruction  and  iso- 
lationism. On  the  domestic  front  the  Re- 
publican Party  vainly  attempted  to  thwart 
the  enactment  of  the  New  Deal  program.  In 
the  international  field  they  have  consistently 
adheied  to  the  policy  of  Isolationism  of  two 
decades  ano.  Their  past  record  has  been  one 
'        of  negation  and  futile  obstruction. 

And  what  does  the  Republican  Party  offer 
the  voter  of  the  future?  It  has  no  positive 
program  except  a  reversion  to  old-fashioned 
reaction.  The  Republican  Party  1&  still  look- 
ing to  the  past  In  contrast  to  the  forward 
look  of  our  party.  You  don't  have  to  take 
my  word  for  it.  Listen  to  what  a  liberal- 
minded  Republican  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Oregon  has  said:  "Senator  Taft.  in  his 
radio  tirade  against  bipartisan  sponsored  pro- 
gressive legislation  demonstrated  in  a  fright- 
ening manner  why  the  common  men  and 
women  of  America  cannot  look  to  the  reac- 
tionary Republicans  who  are  seeking  to  con- 
trol the  Republican  Party,  to  protect  and 
improve  their  standard  of  living."  Those 
strong  and  truthful  words  came  not  from  a 
Democrat   but   a   Republican   United   States 

Senator.  „ 

Make  no  mistake  about  It:  the  Republican 
Partv  is  still  in  the  grip  of  the  Old  Guard 
The  "elected  Representatives  in  Congress  of 
this  Old  Guard  have  offered  nothing  construc- 
tive since  thev  were  driven  from  power  in 
1932  They  offer  the  American  people  only 
opposition  and  obstruction.  In  lieu  of  a 
constructive  program  they  offer  only  plati- 
tudes The  proof  of  their  bankruptcy  is 
found  in  the  Joint  party  statement  released 
by  the  Republican  group  in  Chicago  recently. 
They  have  no  concrete,  no  practical,  no  work- 
able program.  Faced  by  the  most  tremendous 
prooiems  In  our  history,  a  Republican  leader 
recently    declared    that    what    this    country 


needs    Is    merely    ''Old-fashioned    conserva- 
tism." 

A  few  days  agd  the  Republican  Party  elect- 
ed a  new  leader  of  the  National  Republican 
Committee,  Congressman  Reece  of  Tennessee. 
His  voting  record  in  Congress  is  a  gage  of 
what  you  may  expect  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

He  voted  against  revision  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  (1939),  conscription  (1940),  lend-lease 
(1941).  the  Price  Control  Act  (1942),  exten- 
sion of  price  control  (1B44). 

He  voted  for  the  arms  embargo  (1939), 
drastic  antiunion  legislation  (1941),  return 
of  employment  s-ervice  to  the  States  (1946), 
overriding  of  the  antisubsidy  veto  (1944). 

Surely  here  is  a  record  of  obstruction 
and  isolationism,  and  Is  a  true  measure  of 
what  the  voters  may  expect  from  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  the  pro- 
gressive thinkers  In  the  Republican  ranks 
like  Governor  Stassen  and  Senator  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  are  far  from  enthusiastic  over  the 
election  of  their  new  chairman? 

1946:    HOUR    OF    DECISION 

This  is  indeed  a  year  of  decisioh,  as  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  warned  us.  Momentous 
events  are  In  the  making.  We  are  at  the 
crossroads.  The  decisions  we  make  this  year 
will  determine  not  only  the  future  destiny 
of  our  own  Nation,  but  of  civilization  Itself. 

We  have  it  in  our  hands  to  go  forward 
as  the  most  powerful  and  progressive  notion 
In  the  world:  or  to  go  backward  as  we  un- 
fortunately did  under  the  Republican  ad- 
ministrations following  the  last  war.  The 
Republican  slogan  today  is  "Back  to  old- 
fashioned  conservatism."  This  is  but  an- 
other name  for  reaction  and  retrogression. 
This  Is  but  another  name  for  "back  to  nor- 
malcy." 

No,  my  friends,  we  cannot  turn  backward. 
We  must  march  forward  on  the  highroad  of 
progress  to  higher  living  standards  with  the 
Democratic  Party. 

I  am  confident  the  voters  this  fall  will  give 
President  Truman  a  Democratic  Congress  to 
carry  out  the  New  Deal  program  in  behalf 
of  the  common  people.  This  will  be  done 
In  the  true  tradition  of  our  former  leader, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Termites  in  the  Housing  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  9  (legislaVve  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Termites  in  the  Housing  Pro- 
gram," publi.'ihed  in  Business  Week  for 
March  30.  1946.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
article  reveals  some  of  the  things  which 
prevent  us  from  getting  the  housing 
which  we  claim  we  want  to  give  to  the 
veterans.  After  all  Is  said  and  done,  the 
important  thing  is  to  get  the  houses  for 
the  veterans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TERMITES   IN   THE   HOUSING   PROGRAM 

By  adopting  what  has  become  a  standard 
Washington  propaganda  technique  and  la- 
beling his  national  housing  program  The 
vcverans*  emergency  housing  program,  WU- 
8on  W.  Wyatt  has  placed  those  who  criticize 
it  In  the  uncomfortable  position  of  being 


misunderstood  as  In  favor  of  having  our 
war  heroes  and  their  families  sleep  In  the 
park.  However,  along  with  substantial  vir- 
tues, the  Wyatt  program  has  so  many  and 
such  dangerous  weaknesses,  perhaps  particu- 
larly from  the  veterans'  point  of  view,  that  It 
seems  worth  while  to  run  any  risk  of  mis- 
understanding involved  in  pointing  them  out 
£uid  urging  most  careful  consideration  of 
them. 

Among  the  biggest  but  by  no  means  the 
only  bugs  in  the  Wyatt  program  we  would 
list  the  following: 

1.  So  far  as  it  Is  d!  ected  to  the  housing 
needs  of  veterans  (that  is  only  a  part  of 
the  program),  it  Is  designed  primarily  to  sell 
them  a  high-cost  house,  thus  saddling  them 
with  a  financial  burden,  instead  of  providing 
them  with  good  housing  and  leaving  them 
relatively  footloose  financially  while  they  are 
making  their  postwar  adjustments. 

2.  When  coupled  with  the  top  priority 
given  to  it.  the  high  and  Indeed  impossible 
goals  set  for  new  housing  give  every  promise 
of  blocking  industrial  production  which  will 
be  needed  to  keep  the  economy  going  full 
steam  ahead. 

3.  'The  program  unnecessarily  adds  a  lot 
of  fuel  to  the  Inflationary  fires  now  men- 
acing the  Nation. 

The  biggest  single  part  of  the  Wyatt  pro- 
gram Is .  designed  to  build  and  sell  new 
houses  of  a  conventional  type  at  about  $6,000 
each,  largely  to  veterans.  The  $6,000  price 
is  set  primarily  on  the  ground  that  veterans 
usually  cannot  afford  more.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  many  of  them  and  perhaps  most 
of  them  should  not  be  buying  a  house  at 
all  at  this  Juncture,  but  renting  a  place  un- 
til they  get  satisfactorily  settled  in  their 
postwar  careers.  This  seems  particularly 
true  since,  although  they  are  designed  to 
cost  only  $6,000,  the  houses  will  be  built  on 
a  high-cost  basis  which  will  make  them  a 
dubious  Investment  and  one  which,  once 
veterans  in  the  mass  are  encouraged  to  make 
It,  may  well  keep  the  Federal  Government 
In  the  business  of  bolstering  up  veterans* 
real -estate  prices  Indefinitely. 

But  Is  there  any  alternative"  Certainly 
there  is.  Major  emphasis  could  be  placed 
upon  more  effective  use  of  existing  housing, 
both  by  conversions  which  would  make  It 
possible  to  accommodate  more  families  com- 
fortably, and  by  more  effective  use  of  exist- 
ing vacancies.  There  are  over  2.000.000 
vacant  dwellings  in  the  United  States  at  the 
moment,  many  of  which  could  be  utUlzed 
to  relieve  the  housing  shortage  If  a  major 
drive  were  made  to  do  so.  Many  other  dwell- 
ings could  be  rather  easily  remodeled  to 
provide  relatively  satisfactory  emergency 
quarters  for  more  families,  and  with  far  less 
use  of  critical  materials  per  family  accom-  . 
modated  than  the  Wyatt  program  contem- 
plates. Here  is  how  a  program  emphasizing 
emergency  housing,  as  opposed  to  the  high- 
cost  permanent  housing  stressed  by  the 
Wyatt  program,  would  look: 
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By  concentrating  on  conversions  and  use 
of  existing  vacancies,  the  probability  that 
the  Wyatt  program  will  cripple  crucially  im- 
portant Industrial  construction  could  be 
largely  eliminated.  As  matters  stand  the 
goals  set  for  new  housing  are  so  high  that, 
given  the  overriding  priority  sought  for  con- 
struction of  dwellings,  they  promise  to  force 
a  cut  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  in  industrial 
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ion   In   the   second    half    of     1946. 
no  reason  to  believe  that  tndtistnal 
can  stand  any  such  cut  wlth- 
y    mcreastcfE    what    tt    already    an 
crop  of   Industrial    bottlenecks, 
they  make  It  possible  to  buy  some- 
poaxpone  naying  for  moat  of  It.  the 
t-mortgage  loans  which  the  Wyatt 
contemplates  would  add  greatly  to 
Inflationary  pressure     Excfpt  for  the 
too  many  new  houses  are  planned, 
that  la  more  or  les;*  inevitable.    But 
nevitable  that  we  tuild  up  Inflation- 
by  subsidizing  the  production  of 
materials    as    Wyatt    wants    to    do. 
m^  to  the  already  eicesslve  volume 
a.siim    power    available.      The    only 
subsidy  would  surely  acci  n-.pllsh  is 
the  already  great  danger  of  a 
Inflation 
\^yatt  program  has  good  points,  many 
It  la  aggrwalve.    It  glvea  a  needed, 
ng.   rlght-ol-way    for   housing.      It 
wholaaoBM   If    too   optimistic   cm- 
prefabrtcatlon      Its   provision   lor 
committees    to   expedite    bousing    and 
Urly  to  try  to  eliminate  archaic  and 
ilding  restrictions  is  sU    o  tfie  good, 
nd   many  other  aspects  of  the  pro- 
11  be  illuminated  by  a  special  Hous- 
tn  the  next   (April  6)    Issue  of 
Week.     But  it  can  be  made  a  vastly 
ro<ram  than  it  now  is.     We  have  hit 
few  of   the   high   place^i   In  showing 
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and  tbe  Mythical  Atlaotic  Charter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

/»fON.  ROBERTA.  GRANT 

or   INDIAN! 

IN  T>E  HOUSE  OF  R«PRESENTATI\BS 
Tuesday  April  9.  1946 

Mr  tJRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr  Speaker. 
1  ;ners  of  the  mythical  Atlantic 
Charter  proclaimed  to  the  world  that 
they  'lespected  the  nght.<5  of  all  peoples 
to  cho<  se  the  form  of  government  under 
hey  will  live." 
[  le  members  of  the  United  Nations 
later  c  edicated  themselves  to  the  com- 
pi  oKram  of  pvirpo.<ies  and  principles 
embod  ed  in  the  Atlantic  Charter.  That 
includ(  d     Poland     and     Ru.s.sia.    Great 


Britairl  and  ourselves  and  all  the  rest. 

What  has  l>een  done  to  apply  these 
pnnciiles  to  the  fate  of  Poland?  Ab- 
solutel  f  nothing. 

Insti  ad  the  so-called  Big  Three  meet- 
in  secret  at  Yalta,  brushed  these 
WBoIution.-i  aside  and  proceeded  to  again 
partitim  unhappy  Poland. 

A  yeir  later  the  people  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  were  pt^rmitted  to  know 
some  cf  the  secret  deals  that  were  made 
at  Yal  a.  It  is  rumored  that  still  others 
are  yel  to  be  relea.sed. 

It  h:ks  been  said  that  an  iron  curtain 
has  d<scended  acro.vs  the  continent  of 
Europ< .  blotting  out  any  news  of  un- 
happy Poland  and  other  peoples  In  trie 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence  and  control. 

Kim  sbury  Smith.  European  general 
manat  er  of  International  News  Service. 
recent  y  made  a  visit  Ijehind  that  iron 
curtain  He  accompanied  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  on  his  mission  to 
bring  m-ead  to  the  starving  millions. 

Mr.  Smith  has  written  his  eyewitness 

>\iiit    of    the    terrible    conditions    be 

in   Poland.     This   story   gives  a 


found 


graphic  picture  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  New  Deal  administration  here  in 
Washington  has  sold  out  the  people  of 
Poland  in  the  secret  deal.s  of  Yalta  and 
Potsdam. 

Mr  Smith's  story  appeared  in  the  April 
6.  1946.  li.sue  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 
It  follows: 

London.  April  6.— Pi)lanU  appears  today  to 
be  an  arm»^  camp  with  Soviet  forces  maln- 
tainiiiK  a  virtual  military   protec  ver 

the  country     Thu  is  the  ouutanci.  ses- 

sion gained  in  a  flying  trip  behind  the  Iron 
curtain  into  one  of  the  most  tragic  countries 
In  Europe 

Battered  and  beaten  during  the  war  with 
Its  hutcric  capital  still  in  ruins  and  5  000.000 
of  its  people  killed,  the  one  shining  light 
In  this  land  of  distress  is  the  flame  of  na- 
tional pride  which  burns  more  fiercely  than 
ever  in  tbe  hearts  of  its  destitute  people. 
This  will  to  love  national  pride,  perhaps  not 
wisely  but  too  well,  makes  people  cling  to 
the  heap  of  rubble  that  Is  Warsaw  Instead 
of  building  a  new  capital  elsewhere  It  Is 
also  on«»  of  the  factors  considered  responsible 
for    f  action    in    maintaining    strong 

arme<i  In   the  country. 

VNDUtcaOVND  STBONG 

The  political  underground,  estimated  by 
authoritative  foreign  observers  at  40.0uO 
strong,  is  compooed  mainly  of  Polish  nation- 
alists who  resent  havinK  their  country 
hitched  to  the  red  star  and  bitterly  oppose 
Soviet  annexation  of  Poland  s  prewar  east- 
ern  territories 

This  underRn  und.  which  President  Bole«- 
law  Bierut  rharxed  at  a  news  conference  of 
foreign    .  dents   recently    is   financed 

and  d  rei.  -  v  General  Anders  army  m 
Italy.  IS  so  active  that  foreign  observers  be- 
lieve it  would  precipitate  a  revolution  were 
It  not  for  the  presence  of  Suvlet  forces  In 
Poland. 

Despite  the  strong  military  control  main- 
tained over  the  country,  foreign  < 
claim  there  have  been  2  0*X)  political  ; 
in  Poland  during  the  la^t  6  months,  ofllciai 
government  figures  give  Polish  security  force 
los.ses  during  that  period  at  1.410  killed. 
1.400  wounded,  and  98tf  captured. 

FIND    rOEIICN    CVRKINCT 

•TT\e  terrorism  Is  directed  by  the  under- 
ground." President  Beirut  told  correspond- 
ents. "Without  considerable  help  from 
)■'  ■  his  undf  h«.  un.ible  to 

We  h.  ierable  sums 

<  :  :  r-  i^n  currency  among  underground 
n.'T-.;w -■  and  there  Is  definite  evidence  of  a 
link  l)etwe.  n  them  and  Anders"  army  " 

This  Is  the  situation  which  gives  Poland 
the  appearance  of  an  armed  camp.  Regular 
army  soldiers  with  tommyguns  resting  on 
their  chests  stand  ready  for  Instant  action 
and  patrol  the  main  thoroughfares  of  War- 
saw day  and  night.  All  trafflc  Is  directed  by 
men  and  women  soldiers  with  rifles  slung 
over  their  shoulders.  The  palaces  of  the 
President  and  Prime  Ulntster  resemble  mili- 
tary field  headquarters  In  wartime.  Red 
army  troops,  some  carrying  tommyguns.  also 
can  be  wen  daily  in  tbe  main  streets  of 
Warsaw. 

rora  HUNoaKo  thous.*no  »o\rrr  roacas 
Foreign  observers  conservatively  estimate 
Soviet  forces  In  Poland  at  400.000  Although 
President  Beirut  has  described  as  lies  forelun 
reporu  that  Poland  la  not  Independent  but 
Is  under  Russian  rule,  be  confessed  he  does 
not  know  the  number  of  Soviet  troops  in 
Poland. 

•"There  are  certainly  fewer  Russian  trcx)pa 
in  Poland  than  there  are  American  and  Brit- 
ish troops  In  Prance  and  Belglam,'*  be  de- 
eland.  Asked  bow  many  Al>0^AB*rlcan 
troops  be  thought  were  still  in  Prance  and 
Belgium,  he  replied.  "My  statement  was  based 
on  what  travelers  have  told  me.     I  do  not 


know  how  mnny  Soviet  troops  there  are  In 
Poland,  or  how  many  Americans  and  British 
there  are  In  Prance  and  Belgium  ' 

The  OoTemment  admiu  the  Scvieu  occupy 
300  000  acres  of  land  in  new  Poland  to  sustain 
occupation  trtwpa.  President  Beirut  said  the 
Russians  are  in  Poland  to  guard  Russian  com- 
munications westward,  but  foreign  observers 
in  Warsaw  said  Soviet  garrisont  exist  in  al- 
most every  provmcial  town,  even  th*«e  far 
o9  from  the  lines  of  comniuntcations  and 
many  soldiers  In  Pollsb  unifornrui  do  nut 
speak  Polish,  but  Russian 

Tbe  explanation  of  tbe  situation.  In  the 
opinion  of  foreign  diplomatic  sources  In  War- 
saw la  that  Poland,  as  a  gateway  t^  the  inva- 
sion of  Russia  from  tbe  west,  constitutes  the 
key  {Mtwn  in  the  S<iviet  system  of  bc<rderllne 
security  and  Mtscow  Is  determined  that  It 
shall  remain  a  friendly  nelgbbor. 


Veterans'  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKl 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VIS 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  LESINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recobd.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  on  the 
subject  of  veterans'  aflalrs.  at  Walter 
Reed  Hospital  on  March  21.  1946: 

Ladies  rrd  gentlemen,  I  wish  first  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  yrur  cour- 
tesy In  permitting  me  to  come  out  here  this 
aftermton  and  discuss  briefly  the  subject  of 
veterans    affairs 

Frankly.  I  came  well  fortified  because  I 
anticipated  that  you  fellows  may  rsk  me 
some  questions  which  I  would  not  oe  able 
to  an!=wer.  so  I  broiight  along  three  of  your 
comrades — Millard  Rice,  national  service 
diref-tor  of  the  ^).^V.  who  Is  the  dean  of 
n  rrpresentat  iVT'   ■  ■  >. 

\>v  B     Ketrhum.  : 

lesfislative  director  of  tl  and  Guy  H 

Birdsall.  Assistant    Adni  r   in  Charge 

of  Legislation  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  Qeld  of 
veterans'  alTairs  you  won't  be  able  to  a^k 
any  questions  this  afternoon  that  these  three 
fellows  wr>n't  oe  able  to  an.^wer. 

I  was  In  Detroit  when  yoiu  Invitation  was 
extended,  but  was  Inlormed  that  i  wns  to 
dlscuaa  veteran.^'  affairs.     I  am  <  '  i 

that  the   subject  can   best  be   j 
giving   a   little   historical    backerouiid   as    to 
veterans'  benefits  In  this  country.     Tr)u  see. 
I  am  a  builder  by  profeaaion  and  I  believe 
In  starting  with  the  foundation. 

MUTOaiCAL    BACKCCOCNO 

Besides  the  ordinary  pay.  clothing,  and  ra- 
tions provided  as  a  compen.^atlon  for  mili- 
tary and  naval  service,  on  the  principle  i>f 
wages  or  monthly  stipend,  the  :;''atltude  of 
nations  for  the  sacrifices  of  their  armed  de- 
fenders has  found  >.  the 
provision  of  other  the 
casualties  of  wounds  and  disabilities,  for  the 
care  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  as  sn  en- 
couragement for  extra  protection,  which  pro- 
visions have  come  to  e  known  as  pensions. 
Sometimes  the  threatened  peace  of  people 
has  prompted  legislative  enactment  of  pen- 
sions made  by  proml— ory  resolves,  in  antlc- 
Ipatton  at  contingencies  on  «hlch  baaed,  by 
way  of  cneouraging  the  enterprise  of  enlist- 
ments, continued  service,  and  personal  dar- 
ing 

In  tbe  pre-Revnlutlonary  War  period  the 
peace  of  the  Colonies  was  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  Indian  uprisings  and  intercolonial 
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wars,  and  colonial  lepUlation  affords  many 
in.stances  of  relief  of  wounded  and  maimed 
soldiers.  Probably  the  first  pension  law 
passed  in  America  was  In  1636,  when  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plynioulh  enacted  In  their  courts 
that  any  man  who  should  be  sent  forth  as 
a  soldier  and  returned  maimed,  should  be 
maintained  competently  by  the  Colony  dur- 
ing his  life 

In  1676,  retjular  meetings  in  "Boston  toune 
house"  were  held  by  a  standing  committee  of 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  to  hear  applications  of  wounded 
soldiers  for  relief  After  the  union  of  Ply- 
mouth and  ^'  '.setts  Bay  Colonies  under 
the  charter  the  Province  continued 
to  make  provision  for  the  relief  of  disabled 
soldiers    out    of    the    public    treasury. 

A  disability  pension  law  was  passed  by  the 
Virginia  Assembly  In  1644.  and  later  this 
Colony  made  provision  for  the  relief  of  the 
Indigent  families  of  soldiers  who  should  be 
slain.  In  the  colonial  statutes  of  Maryland 
and  New  York  similar  acts  are  found  Rhode 
Island  m  1718  enactec"  a  pension  law  pro- 
viding an  annual  pension  for  disabled  sol- 
'dlers,  and  for  the  wile,  children,  parents,  or 
other  relatives  of  one  slalrt  in  the  Colony's 
military  service,  so  long  as  these  relatives 
were  unable  to  provide  for  themselves.  Other 
instances  of  colonial  pension  legislation 
might  be  cited  but  the  above  shows  that  the 
practice  of  pensioning  soldiers  prevailed  In 
the  Colonies  for  over  a  century  before  the 
Revolutionary   War. 

eap.lt  pension    -EGISLATION 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  signing  of 
the   L)eclaratlon   of   Ind-pendence   the   Con- 
tinental Congress  passed  resolutions  promis- 
ing  pensions   to  soldiers   and   seamen   who 
mieht  be  disabled  In  the  Revolutionary  War. 
These  resolutions  were  shortly  followed   by 
others  containing  further   promises  of  pay 
and  gratuities  Inaugurating,  at  least  by  an- 
ticipation, a  svptem  of  pensions  and  veterans' 
relief  which  lias  been  fostered  and  expanded 
from  year  to  year  by  the  National  Congress. 
The  earliest  pension  a  's  of  1789  and  1790 
did  not  specify  any  procedure  for  the  ad- 
ministration  of   the   pension   system,  other 
than  to  provide  that  the  pensions  granted 
should  be  continued  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  might  direct.     Accordingly, 
the  President  Issued  instructions  placing  the 
administration  of  these  laws  under  the  juris- 
diction eJf  the  Secretary   of   War.  although 
Congress  still  retained  control  of  the  actual 
allowance  of  claims 

Under  the  general  pension  law  of  1792  the 
duty  cf  exanunlng  and  allowing  pension 
claims  was  imposed  upon  the  United  States 
circuit  courts,  with  the  requirement  that 
they  should  report  their  actions  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  The  Judges  unanimously  de- 
nied the  power  of  Congress  to  impose  such 
duties  upon  the  judiciary,  and  the  Congress 
finally  vieldcd  by  enacting  the  law  of  Febru- 
ary 8.  1793.  providing  new  regulations  as  to 
pr^^^fiur»  Under  these  new  regulations  the 
jx;  -he  United  states  district  courts,  or 

C(  ;-  tiers  appointed  by  them,  received 

the  evidence  in  the  claims  and  submitted 
It  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  who  then  placed 
the  individual  claims  before  Congress  for 
action,  the  latter  haVlng  reserved  the  power 
of  final  action  In  the  allowance  of  claims. 

ADMINISTB.MIOM    OF    PENSION    LAWS 

In  1803.  however,  a  new  peiislon  law  was 
enacted  which  endowed  the  Secretary  of  War 
with  ^he  power  of  final  decision  In  the  al- 
lowance of  claims.  In  1828  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  gr.  ntlng  pensions  to  Revolu- 
tionary War  survivors  was  placed  In  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
It  was.  In  1835,  transferred  to  the  Secretary 
of  War.  It  appears  that  from  about  1799  to 
1832  pensions  were  also  paid  from  the  Navy 
pension  fund,  which  was  administered  by 
a  commission  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navv  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the    Secretary    of    War;    but.    In    1832.    the 


management   of  this  fund  passed  into  the 
hands  o'.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

On  March  2.  1833.  a  law  was  enacted  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  until  the  ex- 
piration of  the  next  Congress  of  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions,  "to  execute,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  such  duties 
In  relation  to  the  various  pension  laws,  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  Subsequent  legislation  con- 
tinued the  office  from  time  to  time  until, 
under  the  act  of  January  19.  1849.  the  office 
was  given  a  permanent  status  In  the  mean- 
time that  part  of  the  pension  business  which 
had  been  transacted  In  the  Navy  Department 
was  transferred  to  the  office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Pensions,  and  the  commisf  ioner  was 
directed  to  "execute,  under  the  direction  cf 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  such  duties  In  relation  to  the  various 
pension  laws  as  may  be  prescribed  by  tbe 
President." 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Interior 
Department  In  liB49.  the  Bureau  of  Pen- 
sions became  a  part  of  that  Department,  and 
the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  was  given  su- 
pervisory and  appellate  power  over  the  acts 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions.  The  Bu- 
reau remained  in  this  same  legal  status  un- 
til, by  Executive  order  of  the  President  of 
July  21.  1930.  in  conformity  with  the  act 
of  July  3.  1930.  It  was  transferred  to  and 
made  a  part  of  the  newly  created  inde- 
pendent organization  known  as  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  under  the  control  of 
an  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  invalid  pension  system  thus  adopted 
by  the  earlier  acts  and  later  known  as  dis- 
ability pension  has  been  subiject  to  various 
changes  in  the  rates  payable.  Pension  was 
first  awarded  for  certain  disabilities  and  In 
the  amount  adequate  for  support  not  to  ex- 
ceed one-half  pav.  The  act  of  June  5. 
1785.  provided  for  the  rate  to  increase  with 
the  degree  of  disability,  as  low  as  $1.66'-n 
per  month  and  not  to  exceed  one-half  pay 
in  the  case  of  officers  and  not  to  exceed  15 
for  privates.  The  acts  of  January  11,  1812. 
and  August  2,  1813,  provided  for  rates  as  low 
as  $20  per  annum  determined  by  nature  and 
degree  of  disability  from  pensioned  cause  and 
considering  rank  of  soldier;  officers'  rate  not 
to  exceed  one-half  pay  of  lieutenant  colonel; 
privates  not  to  exceed  $5  per  month.  Subse- 
quently the  act  of  July  14.  1862.  fixed  the  rate 
for  total  disability  ranging  from  »8  lor  enlist- 
ed men  to  $30  for  lieutenant  colonel  and 
higher  ranks.  Later  amendments  established 
certain  specific  rates  for  certain  grades  of 
disabilities,  the  maximum  rate  being  $125 
per  month. 

The  rates  originally  allowed  for  service- 
connected  disability  by  the  several  acts  have 
been  markedly  increased  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation and  the  element  of  rank  as  a  factor  in 
pension  legislation  was  removed.  Now  a 
war  veteran  may  receive  rates  ranging  from 
$11.50  to  $115  per  month  depending  upon  the 
degree  of  disability,  with  specific  rates  for 
the  more  sever-  disabling  conditions  rang- 
ing as  high  as  $300  a  month.  Peacetime  rates 
are  approximately  75  percent  of  the  wartime 
rates. 

Widows  and  children  of  veterans  of  various 
wars  likewise  have  been  granted  pensions. 
The  first  national  pension  law  for  the  bene- 
fit of  widows  and  orphans  was  the  resolution 
of  August  24,  1780,  but  limited  to  widows  of 
officers.  The  rate  now  provided  for  a  widow 
where  the  veteran's  death  was  service  con- 
nected Is  $50  a  month  with  additional 
amounts  for  a  child  or  children  ($38  peace- 
time service).  Dependent  parents  are  In- 
cluded m  the  pension  legislation  subject  to 
certain  conditions. 

Pensions  for  a  disability  not  connected 
with  service  were  first  provided  by  the  act  of 
March  18,  1818,  for  Revolutionary  War  serv- 
ice- $20  a  month  during  life  for  commissioned 
officers,  and  $8  a  month  for  others  during 
life:  The  rates  were  changed  by  the  act  of 
June  7,  1832,  ranging  from  $20  to  $600  a  year 


and  were  not  lncr?ased  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation for  Revolutionary  War  service. 

Service-pension  laws  have  been  passed  for 
service  In  the  War  of  1812.  the  Mexican  War. 
Indian  Wars,  and  the  Civil  War.  'Hie  act 
of  June  5.  1920,  was  the  first  service  pension 
law  for  veterans  based  upon  service  In  the 
War  with  Spain,  Philippine  Insurrection,  or 
China  Relief  Expedition. 

The    pertinent    historical    background    to 
legislation   providing   monetary    benefits   for 
veterans   of   the   World   War   suffering    with 
non-service-connected  disabilities  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Under  the  amendment  of  July  3.  1930, 
to  the  World  War  Veterans'  Act  of   June  7, 
1924,   disability  allowance   was   provided   for 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War   suffering 
from   25   percent   or   more   permanent   disa- 
bility   not   acquired    In    service   during   that 
war.  the  monthly  rates  being  $12.  $18.  $24, 
and   $40    for    permanent    disability   25   per- 
cent.  50   percent.   75   percent,   and    total   In 
degree,    respectively.       This     law     was    re- 
pealed by  Public  Law  2,  Seventy-third  Con- 
gress. March  20,  1933.     Veterans  Regulation 
No.  1.  promulgated  under  that  act.  author- 
ized payment  of  pensjon  for  total  permanent 
non-service-connect cd    disability    for    veter- 
ans of  World  Wcr  t  and  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can War.  Including  the  Philippine  Insurrec- 
tion and  Boxer  Rebellion,  but  made  no  pro- 
vision for  permanent  non-service-connected 
disability  less  than  total  In  degree.    The  pen- 
sion was  originally  in  the  amount  of  $20  per 
month  under  part  III.  Veterans  Regulation 
No.    1.   dated   March   31,    1933.   but   was    In- 
creased to  $30  per  month  by  Veterans  Regu- 
lation  No.   1    (a),  dated   June   6,    1933,    and 
continued  at  that  rate  until  June  10.  1942. 
when  under  Public  Law  601,  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  the  rate  was  Increased   to  440  per 
month.      Under    Public    Law    313.    Seventy- 
eighth    Congress,    approved    May    27.    1944. 
amending  paragraph  I   (f).  part  HI  of  Vet- 
erans   Regulation    No.    1    (ai.    as    amended, 
the   $40   rate   was    Increased    to   $50,    except 
that   where  the  eligible   veteran   shall   have 
been  rated  permanent  and  total  and  In  re- 
ceipt of  pension  for  a  continuous  period  of 
10  years  or  reaches  the  age  of  65  years  and 
is  permanently  and  totally  disabled,  pension 
Is   payable    at    the    rate    of   $60    per    month 
Veterans  of  World  War   II  receive  the  same 
rate.<5. 

Widows  and  children  of  veterans  whose 
death  was  not  due  to  a  service-connected 
disability  may  be  paid  pension.  The 
amounts  for  widows  Is  based  upon  age  for 
the  earlier  wars.  For  World  War  I  and  World 
War  II  service  the  amount  for  widows  is  $35 
a  month  with  additional  allowance  for  a 
child  or  children.  This  pension  is  subject 
to  the  income  limitations. 

No  provisions  are  made  for  dependent 
parents  for  non-service-connected  death. 

BOrNTT  LANDS 

Another  form  of  relief  or  reward  for  service 
with  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
was  the  Issuing  of  warrants  for  land,  known 
as  bounty-land  warrants.  The  earliest  grants 
of  this  kind  were  for  services  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  The  Continental  Congress  by 
Its  act  of  August  14.  1776.  held  out  the  reward 
of  land  bounties  to  the  foreigners  and  dis- 
satisfied in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  In  our 
Revolutionary  struggle  to  make  Joint  cause 
with  us.  By  such  legislation  varying  quanti- 
ties of  land  were  granted  to  those  entitled. 

It  is  interesting  'to  note  that  the  first 
bounty-land  law— that  of  August  14,  1776— 
was  passed  as  an  Inducement  to  Hessians  and 
other  foreigners  to  desert  the  British  Army 
and  become  citizens  of  one  of  the  Sutes. 

Later  laws— those  of  April  23.  1783.  and 
April  7  1798 — contemplated  the  granting  of 
land  rights  to  refugees  from  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia.  ^    ^,      . 

Between  September  16.  1776,  and  March 
3  1855  a  number  of  bounty-land  acts  were 
passed,  providing  gifts  of  land  to  men  (or 
their  legal  heirs)    who  bad  rendered  service 
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insurance  that  persons  with  established 
.  es   generally    live   longer    than    others 
1  act  is  borne  out  by  the  pension  rolls. 
Revolutionary  War  lasted  from  April 
to  April  11.  1783      The  last  Revolu- 
War  veteran  to  rectlve  a  pension  was 
Frederick  Bokeman.  who  died  April  5. 
at   Fredonla.  N    Y  .  aged    lOt  years  « 
and  8  days.     At  the  time  of  his  death, 
receiving  pension  at  the  rate  of  $500 
num  uiv  'la  of  a  special  act 

apt  lary  22    1867      The 

dow  of  u  R.  '     -  soldier  to 

■  a  pension  w       si        r  S    Damon. 

Union.  Vt  .  who  died  November 
aged  92   years      The  la  t   daughter 
ilevolutiunary  War  soldier  to  rt'ceive  • 
in   died    April    25.   1911      I    have   heard 
that  there  are  real  daughters  ol  Revo- 
War  soldiers  stlU  living      In   fact. 
only  last  year  that  I  held  heanngr.  on 
that  had  for  Its  purpose  the  pensic.lng 
on  of  a  Revolutltinary  War  soldier    who 
down  In  South  Carolina 

War  of   1812  covered  the  period  from 

18.  1812    to  February  17.  1815.    The  last 

of  that  war  to  receive  a  pension  was 

Croi.k   of  Ava    N    Y    who  died  May  13. 

.IS  <»nd  16  days      He  was  In 

,»t  the  rate  of  $25  per  month 

time  of  his  death  under  the  provisions 

ipecUl  act  of  Congress,  approved  March 
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paid  a  pension  for  service  rendered  dur- 
he   War  of    1812.  until  •  lew  days  ago. 
gh  It  ended  more  than  131  years  ago. 
Ann    Hill   Morgan,   of    Independence, 
received  a  penskai  bcMd  upon  service 
dfred  by  her  father  under  the  provisions 
peclal  act  of  Congress  approved  Pebrriary 
>27.  until  her  death  March  li.  1946  when 
vas  approximately  90  years  of  age 
Mexican    W.^r   covered   a    perltxl   from 
24    1848.  til  May  30    1848.  and  the  last 
n  ol  that  war  to  receive  a  pension  was 
Thomas  Kigar.  who  died  heie  m  Wash- 
at  the  John  Dickson   Home  on  Sep- 
r   3.    1929      He   was  born   on   June    17. 
and  his  service  during  the  Mexican  War 
In  the  United  States  Nary      We  still  are 
pen«ions  to  widows  whose  husbands 
_  during  the  perl<x>  of  the  Mexican  War. 
goes  wlth<  ut  saying,  that  we  still  have 
'  be  pension   rolls,  veterans  of   the   Civil 
Indian    w«r.    Spanish    war.    and    cam- 
._   sod  expeditions  of  other  wars  since 
time,  as  well  as  dependents  cf  those  who 
clered  such  service. 
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or  Senate.  U  has  exclmlve  Jurisdiction,  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
over  both  private  •nd  public  bilU  predicated 
upon  service  rendered  In  our  wrmed  force*  for 
•11  of  the  war»  of  the  United  States  and 
peacetime  service,  other  than  the  Spanish- 
American  War.  Philippine  Inaurrectlon.  Boxer 
Rebellion,  and  World  W.ir  It  U  also  1  cf 
the  11  committees  ol  the  House  that  has  the 
right  under  the  rules  to  report  on  general 
legislation  under  Its  Jurisdiction,  and  this 
right  carries  with  It  the  privilege  of  imme- 
diate consideration  by  the  House. 

It  was  obvious  to  me  for  many  months 
prior  to  World  War  11  that  the  conflict  was 
inevitable      in  fac  v  after  thi    Ponay 

incident   In   the  t  Japanese   war    the 

Committee  on  Invalid  Pension*  began  a  study 
relative  to  payment  of  pensions  to  those  who 
were  disabled  during  active  service  in  our 
•rmed  forces  under  condltioi«  simulating 
war  As  this  study  prc)K'res.'>ed .  the  Reuben 
Jamen  ami  "  .-er  were  destroyed  by  the    j 

so-called  >  •  war  on  the  Atlantic  prior 

to  our  enr  World  War  11      The  com- 

mittee stui.  •  ered  a  period  of  more  than 

1  year  and.  as  a  result  thereof,  the  '  'ee 

sponsored,  and  I  intnxluced.  and  '    ise 

passed.  th«  following  day  after  our  Govern- 
ment decljred  war  on  the  Axis,  a  pension 
bill,  now  kn<.wn  as  Public  Law  359.  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress,  which  was  approved  by  the 
President  on  Decemlier  19.  1941.  This  was 
the  first  pension  law  for  our  veteran*  of 
World  War  II  and  their  dependenU 

It  has  several  time*  pointedly  come  U)  my 
attention  that  beneflu  intended  by  Congress 
for  servicemen,  ex-servicemen  and  their  de- 
pendent.<«  are  frequently  not  received  by 
them— generally.  I  believe,  because  of  the 
failure  of  potential  benefkeiarlcfl  to  know 
what  they  are  entitled  to,  and  under  what 
circumstances. 

The  technical  language  as  to  the  many 
laws  pertaining  to  those  serving  actively  in 
our  Nation's  armed  forces,  or  to  those  who 
have  so  served,  and  to  their  dependenU.  to 
very  conftxslng 

It  IS  very  difBcult  for  one  to  keep  in  his 
mind   all   of   the   legUlatlon    that   would   be 
beneficial   to   him.     In    fact,   not   all   of    the 
Uws  are  applicable  to  all  of  the  veterans,  in 
fact,   mtist   of   them   are   applicable   to   only 
certain  groups  and  under  certain  conditions. 
You  fellows  are  mostly  Interested  in  laws 
predicated   upon   service   rendered    In   World 
War  II      In  order  to  benefit  under  some  law 
predicated  upon  tervlce  In  this  War.  •  vet- 
eran must  have  served  in  the  active  military 
or   naval   service   on   or   after   Septeml)er    16. 
1940.   and    prior   to    the    termination    of    the 
present   war      For  others  the  ofltclal    begin- 
ning   date    of    the    war    is    applied    that    Is 
December  7.  1941      You  must  have  been  dis- 
charged or  released  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable.     A   veteran   having   •   10 
percent    cr    more    disability    resulting    from 
dtsaaac  or  Injury  Incurred  in  or  aggravated 
by  war  service,  will  If  his  application  U  ap- 
proved, receive  monetary  beneOt*  from  $11  50 
to  $115  per  month  for  total  disability      The 
law  also  provides  additional  monetary  bene- 
fits lor  specific  disabi'ltie* 

Eligibility  for  pensions  for  nonservlce- 
connerted  diaabtlltles  requires  discharge 
under  conditions  other  than  dishonorable 
and  90  davs  wartune  service — or  If  period  of 
service  was  leas  than  90  days,  have  been  dis- 
charged for  disability  Incurred  in  service  in 
the  line  of  duty  The  disability  must  be  per- 
manently and  totally  disabling  and  not  due 
to  the  veterans'  own  willful  misconduct. 

Any  single  veteran  with  an  annual  Income 
cf  over  $1,000.  or  any  married  veteran— or 
with  dependent  minor  children- with  an  an- 
nual lacomc  over  $2,500.  is  ineligible  for  non- 
service  ceanected  disability  pcnalons  This 
pension  is  $50  per  month  ard  Is  Increased  to 
$60  upon  10  years  of  continuous,  permanent 
total  disability  or  upon  reaching  the  age  of 
65. 


tNStnUNCS 

Service  personnel  are  eligible  for  the 
cheapest  and  best  life  Insurance  attainable— 
the  national  service  life  Insurance  This 
Is  term  Insurance  for  8  years,  convertible  Into 
ordinary  life.  20-payment  life,  or  3U-paymenl 
life  policies. 

Insurance  that  has  lapsed  may  be  rein- 
stated by  the  veteran,  either  within  6  months 
after  date  of  separation  from  active  service, 
or  within  3  months  after  date  of  lapse. 
whichever  to  later,  by  payment  of  only  2 
monthly  premltuns  without  Interest. 

■XAOJUSTMXNT     AIXCWANCIS 

Unemploved  veterans  wh-  ■■•"  ■^'••r  with  an 
offlce  of  the  United  States  i  .ent  Serv- 

ice are  entitled  to  a  readju.- immi  allowance 
of  $20  per  week  while  unemplov»d.  An  eli- 
gible veteran  may  receive  -  i:p 
to  a  maximum  ol  I  year  d- i  '^ 
of  service  Self-employed  veienui-  w.ih  n«  T 
learnings  of  less  than  $100  per  m<nih  ni.iy 
teceive  an  allowance  amounting  to  the  dlfler- 
cnce  between  net  earnings  and  $100  :n  any 
month,  up  to  a  maximum  of  1  year,  also 
depending  on  length  of  service. 

LOANS 

Veterans  have  up  to  10  years  after  cfflcinl 
end  of  the  war  In  >  m:»ke  application 

for  guaranty  or    n  e  of  a   lean   at   no 

more  than  4  percent  interest.  These  loars 
are  automatically  guaranteed  if  made  in  ac- 
cordance With  the  provisions  ol  the  act  and 
If  the  amount  does  not  exceed  the  uppra:«^l 
m.ide  by  an  appraiser  de8;gt  ated  by  the 
Administrator   of   Veterans    Affairs. 

Any  loan  on  real  esute  may  be  guaranteed 
up  to  a  maximum  guaranty  of  $4,000  of  the 
loan,  with  the  Government  guaranteeing  £0 
percent  of  th»  total  loan  up  to  the  maximum 
amount  The  business-loan  guaninty  limit 
remains  at  $2  000.  or  50  percent.  Real-estate 
loana  may  be  amortized  over  a  period  up  to 
25  years,  and  farm-realty  loans  up  to  40  years. 
Maturity  on  nou-real-estate  loans  may  not 
exceed  10  years. 

Proceeds  of  a  loan  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase a  lot  In  connection  with  home  con- 
struction. Loans  may  be  made  for  all  ordi- 
nary farming  purchases,  and  any  normal  busi- 
ness enterprise,  and  so  that  ext.stlna  In- 
debtedness in  default  may  be  n  1  in 
connection  with  all  types  of  eligi-            ^. 

nSCOME-TAX  BXEMFTIONS 

Special  provisions  have  been  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  tax  benefit  ol  veterans. 
These  benefits  Include  (s)  $1500  of  active- 
service  pay  Is  excluded  from  gross  income  for 
the  taxable  year  1943  and  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  war  Is  proclaimed:  (b) 
mu"»terlng-out  pay  Is  excluded  from  gross 
income  for  the  taxable  year  of  1914  and  later 
years. 

JOBS 

1  Employment  placement  and  assistance: 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  and 
"the  Veterans'  Placement  Service  Board  are 
directed  to  cooperate  in  seeing  that  sU  vet- 
erans, able  and  willing  to  v  -am  em- 
ployment. This  assistance  i:  emploj- 
ment  counseling. 

2.  Employment  preference:  Preference  in 
Job  referral*  thrtiUjSh  the  United  States  Em- 
;:  .ment  Service  is  available  to  '  •  - 
\.:.deT  regulations  adopted  by  the  \< 
Placement  Service  B^ard.  carrying  out  the 
direction  of  the  Ol  bill  of  rights  that  the 
veteran  receive  "the  maximum  Job  oppor- 
tunity In  the  field  of  gainful  employment   " 

3.  Civil -service  preference:  Veterans  with 
f  I  vice-connected  c;  s  or  in  receipt 
ci  pensions,  disability  •  nient  beneflw.  tr 
compensation  from  the  Federal  Oovermnent. 
receive  an  additional  10  points  on  their  civil- 
scrvice  examination  ratings 

A  flve-pcint  preference  la  allowed  to  war 
veterans  not  disabled. 
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These  preferences  will  place  veterans' 
names  above  all  other  names  on  the  clvil- 
servlce  list  except  for  proles.«ional  or  scien- 
tific positions  paying  over  $3,000  a  year. 

4.  Restoration  to  former  Federal  Job:  A 
Tcteran  who  held  a  permanent,  probatlonal. 
or  probatlonal-lndeflnlte  civll-servlce  Job 
when  called  to  active  service  with  the  armed 
forces  Is  entitled  to  mandatory  reemploy- 
ment In  his  former  position,  or  one  of  lli:e 
seniority,  status,  and  pay.  provided  he  has 
satisfactorily  completed  his  period  of  serv- 
ice, is  still  qualified  to  perform  the  duties  of 
bis  position,  and  applies  for  restoration 
within  90  days  after  separation  from  active 
service  or  discharge  from  the  hospitalization 
continuing  after  discharge  for  a  period  of 
not  more  than  1  year. 

5  Other  clvll-servlce  benefits:  The  civll- 
servlce  rule  that  not  more  than  two  members 
of  a  family,  living  In  the  same  house,  may 
hold  a  Federal  clvll-scrvtce  position  does  net 
apply  m  case  of  a  person  entitled  to  veteran 
preference. 

BUSINESS   AND   HOME   AIDS 

1.  Small-business  aids:  Assistance  Is  pro- 
vided to  veterans  In  establishing  small  busi- 
nesses through  (a)  loans  not  connected  with 
the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  worthwhile  manu- 
facturing projects;  (b)  assistance  In  obtaln- 
lr\g  surplus  war  materials  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  planned  business  venture;  and 
(cl  supplying  of  technical  assistance. 

2.  Material  priorities:  Priorities  for  ma- 
terials are  granted  by  the  Civilian  Production 
Administration  and  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration to  veterans. 

3.  Purchase  of  surplus  property:  Veterans 
can  purchase  surplus  property  to  set  them- 
selves up  and  help  to  maintain  themselves 
In  business  without  buying  through  regular 
dealer  channels  or  paying  a  profit  to  anyone. 

4.  Housing  prforltles:  Priorities  for  the 
construction  or  purchase  of  new  houses  have 
been  established  for  veterans  In  obtaining 
homes  under  $10,000. 

6.  Legal  assistance:  The  American  Bar 
Association  has  adopted  a  program  of  legal 
assistance  to  veteraiis  and  members  of  their 
families. 

EDUCATION    AND   TR.MNING 

1.  Education:  Any  eligible  veteran  may 
receive  1  year  of  education  or  of  training 
plus  additional  education  (up  to  a  maximum 
of  4  years),  for  total  length  of  active  service 
on  or  after  September  16.  1940.  There  Is  no 
age  limit  nor  is  there  any  need  to  show  that 
a  veteran's  education  wa.s  Interrupted  by 
war  service. 

The  time  during  which  a  course  may  be 
Initiated  U  within  4  years  after  discharge  or 
the  end  of  the  war.  whichever  is  later,  and 
the  time  limit  for  completion  of  the  course 
Is  9  years  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

Short  Intensive  courses  may  be  undertaken 
and  the  additional  cost  prorated  against  the 
period  of  eligibility  to  which  the  veteran  Is 
entitled  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  tchool  year. 
No  such  short  course  may  cost  more  than 
$500.  Veterans  may  apply  to  take  a  corre- 
spondence course  but  they  are  entitled  to  no 
subsistence  allowance.  One-fourth  of  the 
elapsed  time  used  in  pursuing  such  a  course 
Is  charged  against  the  veteran's  period  of 
eligibility.  Total  amount  payable  for  corre- 
spondence courses  for  any  veteran  Is  limited 
to  $500. 

Monthly  subsistence  allowance,  while  In 
school  or  training,  is  $65  for  veterans  with- 
out dependents  and  $90  for  veterans  with  de- 
pendents. 

2.  Vocational  rehablllUtlon  of  disabled 
veterans:  The  purpose  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation is  to  restore  the  employablltty  which 
has  been  lost  by  virtue  of  a  handicap  due  to 
a  disability  Incurred  In  or  aggravated  by 
service,  on  or  after  September  16.  1940. 

Vocational  training  involving  more  than 
4  vrars  of  training  may  be  begun  by  disabled 
veterans,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Veterans' 
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Administration.  The  time  for  completing 
such  training  is  9  years  after  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Disabled  veterans  in  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion training  are  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
subsistence  allowance  ol  $65  (without  de- 
pendents) or  $90  (With  dependents)  plus 
whatever  pension  they  are  entitled  to  by  law. 
The  minimum  total  amount  such  veteran 
may  receive  is  set  at  $105  per  month  (with- 
out dependents)  and  $115  (with  a  depend- 
ent), plus  $10  for  the  first  child.  $7  for  each 
addltio.:al  child,  and  $15  for  any  dependent 
parent.  If  the  veteran  would  otherwise  re- 
ceive less  than  these  minimum  amounts,  his 
allowance  is  raised  to  equal  the  minimum 
during  the  period  of  training  and  for  2 
months  thereafter. 

HOSPITALIZATION    AND    DOMICILIART    CARE 

1.  Hospitalization:  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration provides  hospitalization  for  any  vet- 
eran of  any  war  who  was  discharged  under 
conditions  other  than  dishonorable.  Vet- 
erans with  service-connected  disabilities  are 
given  preference.  Veterans  with  non-service- 
connected  disabilities  are  eligible  If  a  hospital 
bed  Is  available  and  the  veteran  makes  a 
sworn  statement  that  he  is  unable  to  defray 
expenses  of  treatment. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  been  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  expedite  additional 
hospital  construction  and  to  establish  all 
necessary  administrative  ofBces  to  make  vet- 
erans' benefits  more  readily  available. 

2.  Artificial  limbs  and  prosthetic  appli- 
ances: Provision  has  been  made  to  Insure 
ample  funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion to  purchase  prosthetic  appliances  for 
service-connected  veterans  and  instruct  them 
In  the  use  of  such  appliances.  Including  pay- 
ment of  any  expense  Involved  in  the  vet- 
erans' traveling  to  an^  from  the  center 
where  the  appliance  Is^  fitted  and  training 
given  in  its  use. 

3.  Guide  or  seeing-eye  dogs:  Guide  or  see- 
ing-eye  dogs  may  be  provided  for  the  aid  of 
blind  veterans  who  are  titled  to  disability 
compensation  or  pensions  for  a  service-con- 
nected disability  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Including  pay- 
ment of  any  expense  involved  in  the  vet- 
erans' traveling  to  and  from  the  center  to 
become  adjusted  to  the  dogs. 

Blind  veterans  are  also  entitled  to  me- 
chanical or  electronic  equipment  to  aid  them 
In  overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness. 

4.  Domiciliary  care:  A  veteran  who  is  so 
disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  earn  a  living,  and 
is  without  adequate  means  of  support,  may 
be  admitted  fpr  home  care  to  a  facility  of 
Veterans'  Administration  providing  such 
accommodations. 

MUs-rTRiNC-oirr  pat 
Service  personnel  up  through  the  rank 
of  captain  in  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps 
and  senior  lieutenants  in  the  Navy  and 
Coast  Guard  are  entitled  to:  (a)  $300  mus- 
tering-out  pay  If  they  have  performed  active 
service  for  at  least  60  days  outside  the  United 
States;  (b)  or  $200  musterlng-out  pay  if  they 
have  performed  active  service  for  at  least 
60  days,  no  part  of  which  was  served  outside 
of  the  United  States;  cr  (c)  $100  for  any 
active  service  less  than  60  days. 

EETIRZMENT  PAT 

Service  personnel  on  active  duty  for  more 
than  30  days  and  disabled  from  disease  or 
injury  received  in  the  line  of  duty  are  en- 
titled to  receive  the  same  retirement  pay  as 
now  provided  for  regular  personnel  of  the 
service. 

SEBVicE  omcERS 

Discharged  veterans  and  their  dependents 
have  the  privilege  of  requesting  needed  ad- 
vice and  assistance  from  experts  In  the  field 
of  veterans*  affairs  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  as  well  as  the  service  officers 
ol  the  several  recognized  veterans'  organiza- 


tions.   I  recommend  that  veterans  and  their 
dependents  make  use  of  this  service. 

There  are  many  pamphlets  giving  & 
thumbnail  digest  of  veterans'  benefits. 
During  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  my  good 
friend  Millard  Rice,  national  service  direc- 
tor of  the  DAV.  complied  a  resume  of  bene- 
fits for  servicemen,  ex-servicemen  and  their 
dependents.  At  his  request.  I  inserted  it  In 
the  Congressional  Record  and  on  May  15. 
1945.  I  Inserted  again  at  his  request  a  re- 
vised edition  of  this  digest.  It  contains  much 
helpful  information  and  I  supge.st  that  you 
contact  the  DAV  and  secure  a  copy  of  the 
digest.  Tliey  should  have  copies  available, 
because  I  had  printed  for  them  at  their  ex- 
pense at  the  Government  Printing  OfBce  ap- 
proximately a  quarter  million  copies  of  the 
digest. 

state  vetehans'  laws 

There  are  many  State  laws  granting  bene- 
fits and  privileges  to  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents, as  well  as  veterans'  organizations.  The 
Committee  on  Pensions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives have  a  very  useful  compilation 
on  this  subject.  I  have  been  informed  that 
several  Congresses  ago  Millard  Rice,  of  the 
DAV.  was  largely  responsible  for  its  initial 
compilation.  I  recommend  that  you  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Rice  or  the  House  Pension 
Committee  and  secure  a  copy  of  this  very 
valuable  document. 

veterans'  ADJUSTTD  service  pat   bill FOB 

SERVICES  rendered 

During  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress,  at  the 
request  of  Omar  B.  Ketchum.  of  the  VFW; 
Miilard  Rice,  of  the  DAV;  and  William  Floyd, 
national   commander   of   the   RV^A,   I   intro- 
duced what  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
Veterans'  Adjusted  Service  Pay  Act.    This  bill 
was  also  introduced  by  seven  or  eight  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  as  well  as  one  or  two 
Members  of  the  Senate.     We  made  an  effort 
to    get    hearings    on    the    bill    during    the 
Seventy-eighth   Congress,    but    were   unsuc- 
cessful.    I  reintroduced  the  bill  on  the  o|>en- 
Ing  day  of  this  Congress  as  did  my  colleague, 
Mr.    IzAc.    of    California.      I    have    received 
thousands  of  letters  and  inquiries  about  this 
bill  from  veterans  and  their  dependents.     I 
frankly  do  not  favor  the  title  that  some  of 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  country  have 
given  the  bill.    They  refer  to  it  as  a  bonus 
bill.     It  is  Just  what  the  short  title  of  the 
bill  Implies — it  is  a  veterans'  adjusted  serv- 
ice pay  act.  and  in  my  opinion  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  inequalities  to  which  the  mem- 
bers  of  our  armed  forces  and  our  veterans 
have  been  subjected.     It  is  my  privilege  to 
represent    in    the    Congress    of    the    United 
States  the  largest  industrial  district  of  the 
world — it  is  the  very  heart  of  what  was  re- 
ferred to  during  wartime  as  the  arsenal  of 
democracy — I  know  full  well  the  hi^h  wages 
that  were  paid  in  those  war  plants  as  well 
as  in  the  shipyards.     E>on't  misunderstand 
me — I  am  a  firm  believer  in  hlph  wages  and 
have  supported  since  my  election  to  Congress 
all  legislation  that  has  been  beneficial  to  our 
laboring  men  and  women.    The  way  I  look 
at  this  picture — while  many  men  were  mak- 
ing only  at  the  beginning  830  per  month  and 
later  $50  per  month  in  the  armed  services — 
men  and  women  in  civilian  capacity  In  the 
war  plants  and  shipyards  were  drawing  down 
that  much  sometimes  for  working  week  ends. 
Frankly.  I  consider  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
inadequate — yet  It  will,  in  a  small  treasure. 
recognize  the  difference  between  the  pay  re- 
ceived in  the  armed  forces  and  that  received 
during  the   war  by  those  employed   In   war 
plants   and   shipyards   tt   well   as   in   other 
civilian  capacities. 

The  bill  of  the  present  Congress  Is  num- 
bered H.  R.  127  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — which  committee  has  Juris- 
diction over  legislative  proposals  of  this 
character. 
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des  an  earned  credit  of  M  a  day  for 
and  M  a  day  for  foreign  service 
..    ;xtra  credit  of  »500  when  wounded 
Instrumentality  of  war  In  the  hands 
These  beneflu  would  be  ap- 
o  all  who  served  honorably  during 
The  minimum  earned  credit  would 
or  home  service  and  »500  for  for- 
.  with  a  maximum  credit  of  $3,500 
service  only,  and  $4,500  where  for- 
Ice   was  had.  with   an   extra  credit 
»hen   wounded— making  $5,000   the 
allowable.     The  bill  pro- 
t  ments  are  to  be  made  In 

th  coupons.  is.>-ued  by  the  Treasury 
nt  upon  certification  from  the  War 
Departments, 
btnds  will   t>ear  simple  Interest  at  3 
or  the  first  5  years  and  compound  in- 
,  3   percent  for  the  second   5  years, 
litch  interest  will  cease      The  bond- 
1  rould   have  the  option   to  withdraw 
of  the  face  value  of  the  bond  each 
Ing  the  first  5-year  period  by  cashing 
attached  coupons  or  the   veteran  could 
;1  or  part  of  such  coupons  to  draw 
rlbed  Interest  up  to  the  full  10-year 
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onds    would   be    nonnegotlable,    tax 
not  subject  to  liens,  reverting  to 
fans  next  of  kin  or  estate  In  case 
Where  the  veteran's  death  occurs 
application,  the  application  may  be 
his  next  of  kin  or  his  estate. 
3111   In   Its  present  form  would   pro- 
anglble   earned   reward   for   all   who 
lonorably  In  the  armed  forces — from 
Ivate  or  apprentice  seaman  to  five- 
or  admiral  Included.    The  reward 
according    to    the    length    and 
service  proportionate  to  the  service 
and  the  sacrifice  made, 
the  men  and  women  who  served 
he  war  have  earned  this  recognition, 
heard  It  mentioned   here  and  there, 
that  matter  advocated  by  persons  In 
that  a  bonus  should  be  given  to 
who  served  In  the  armed  forces  in 
unt  of  $1,000  or  more.    That  I  do  not 
a  fair  proposal.     The  bill.  H   R    127. 
,  es    both    the    length    and    place    of 
The  t>onua  paid  for  service  during 
war  was  predicated  on  a  stipulated 
for   domestic    service    and    an    in- 
amount  for  foreign  service. 
been  asked  as  to  the  cost  of  the  bill, 
actuaries  of  the  several  veterans' 
ons  who  drafted  nsored  the 

been  unable  to  u  .y  estimate 

I  am  quite  sure,  however,  that  the 
4ost  would  not  equal  what  was  paid 
of  our  large  plants  to  make  Instru- 
)f   war.     For  that  matter,  the  news- 
as  well   as  the  debates  of  Congress 
dealing  at   length  with  loans  to 
governments  running  into  billions  of 
I  say  before  we  make  any  loans  to 
ign   country  let  us  adjust   the  dif- 
111  a  small  measure  between  what  we 
members  of  our  armed  forces  and 
paid  our  civilian  employees  In  our 
ts  and  shipyATds  during  the  war. 
not  tell  you  fellows  how  hard  It  is 
i  loan.     You  Just  can't  walk  Into  a 
institution  and  sign  your  name  on 
line  and  come  out  with  a  loan. 
many  veterans  are  unable  to  estab- 
it  to  secure  the  kind  of  a  loan  they 
because    they    entered    the    military 
*hen  yet  young  and  have  no  estab- 
•redlt   In   their  communities.     I  say 
lis  adjusted  service  pay  act  now  and 
wont  need  loans.     It  will   also  l>e 
the  economic  stabilization  of   the 
This  bill  should   be  enacted  Into 
r  because  a  proposal  similar  to  this 
some  day  and  now  Ls  the  time  be- 
4ow   Is   when   the   veteran   needs   the 
i^t.    I  have  said  on  many  occasions — - 
Just  recently  in  speeches  in  my  con- 
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gresslonal  district— that  there  must  be  less 
Up  service  to  veterans  and  that  the  American 
people  must  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  do  the  things  that  will  mean  most  for 
the  future  happiness  and  physical  well-being 
of  our  fighting  men  and  women.  The  enact- 
ment of  H.  R.  127  will,  m  my  opinion,  be 
the  American  way  of  showing  our  apprecia- 
tion for  the  services  rendered  by  our  vet- 
erans during  the  war.  I  understand  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  Is  to  be 
a  questlcn-and-answer  session  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  In  regard 
to  this  or  any  other  part  of  my  remark*  in 
detail  at  that  time. 

CONCLUSION 

Now  I  have  really  taken  more  time  than  I 
planned,     '^ou  have  been  a  most  patient  and 
attentive    audience.     I   want    you    to    know 
that  so  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress,  I 
will  always  support  legislation  that.  In  my 
opinion,  will  be  beneficial  to  you.     I  started 
out   that   way.     I   voted    for   the    bonus    bill 
when  It  did  not  have  administration  support. 
I  care  little  whether  legislation  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the 
administration  so  long  as  It  la  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  many.     I  know  full  well  that  the 
members  of  our  armed  forces,  and  our  vet- 
erans  have  a   rightful  squawk  as   to  condi- 
tions  In    many    instances      I    trust    in    time 
these  conditions  will  be  remedied.     I  watch 
the  CONCBESSION.4L  Record  rather  closely  and 
was  pleased  to  see  that  a  group  of  veterans 
here  at  Walter  Reed  recently  sent  a  petition 
to  Congress  advocating   that  an  autnmobile 
In  certain  Instances  be  given  to  each  with 
certain    suitable    appliances.     I    assure    you 
that  If  legislation  proposing  that  is  brought 
before    the    House.   It   will    have   my    whole- 
hearted support      I  likewise  admit  that  there 
Is   much   discrimination    In    the   disposal   of 
surplus    property    as    well    as    preference    In 
securing  homes.     I  trust  In  due  time  this  and 
other  matters  that   affect  the  well-being  of 
the  members  of  our  armed   forces  and  our 
veterans  will  be  remedied.     It  Is  my  honest 
opinion  that  the  Congress  as  a  whnle  wants 
to  do  the  right  thing  not  only  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our   armed   forces,   but   by   our   vet- 
erans.    You   fellows  must  make  your  wants 
known      This,    in   my   opinion,  can   be    best 
done    throu  h    established    and    recognized 
veterans'     organizations — they     are     experi- 
enced m  presenting  the  problems  of  the  vet- 
erans to  the  several  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate.     They  also  have  expert  advisers 
who  are  qualified  to  give  not  only  the  vet- 
eran  but   his   dependents    advice   as   to   hla 
rights  and  privileges      The  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, under  the  able  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Bradley,  has  also  expanded  their  offices 
so  that   a   veteran    ana   his  dependents  can 
receive  the  very  l)est  advice  as  to  benefits  ic 
which    they    are    entitled.     Regional    offices 
have  been  establUhed  In  every  part  of  our 
country  and.  In  addition  thereto,  expert  ad- 
visers of  the  Veteran-'  Administration  have 
•  been    placed    in    our    hospitals    and    at    our 
army   camps.     You   would   do  well   to  avail 
yourself  of  these  opportunities. 

You  have  here  on  the  platform  this  after- 
noon representatives  of  two  great  veterans' 
organizations — Omar  Ketchum,  of  the  VFW. 
and  Millard  Rice,  of  the  DAV.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  exceptionally  well  qualified 
and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phase* 
of  veterans'  affairs.  It  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  them  for  many  years  and  I  fre- 
quently have  relied  upon  them  for  advice 
and  assistance.  They  have  always  given 
freely  of  their  time  and  counsel  and  my  con- 
fidence in  them  has  never  been  misplaced. 

I  wish  for  you  fellows  here  a  complete  and 
speedy  recovery  and  I  sincerely  trust  that.  In 
the  not  too  distant  future,  each  of  you  will 
be  home  with  your  loved  ones — the  Govern- 
ment owes  each  of  you  an  obligation  which  it 
can  never  repay. 

Z  thank  you. 


Thf  Poll  Tax 


*  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  retnark^  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts: 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  to  adopt 
an  adequate  anti-poll-tax  bill 

Whereas  there  exists  In  a  number  of  the 
States  of  this  Nation  a  pc!icy  of  requiring 
payment  of  cumulative  ;>oll  taxe  a.«  a  condi- 
tion to  the  right  of  citizens  to  vote;  and 

Whereas  the  vast  proportion  of  the  citi- 
zens, many  millions  In  number,  both  white 
and  colored,  are  preven»ec»  from  exercising 
their  right  of  franchise  because  of  poverty; 
and 

Whereas  the  governmenvS  ot  these  several 
States  have  done  nothing  to  alleviate  this 
undemocratic  situation:   Tnerelore   be  It 

Rt-:iolvcd.  Tliat  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  adopt  an  adequate  antl.-poll-tax  law 
which  would  remove  forever  the  vicious  poll- 
tax  system  which  has  now  and  for  many  years 
deprived  millions  of  our  citizens  of  their  con- 
st. ;  right  to  vote;  and  be  it  fuither 

h  I.  That  copies  of  tlitse  resolutions 

be  sent  forthwith  by  t;>e  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each  branch 
of  Congress  and  to  the  Members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives  adopted  March 
28,  1946. 

Lawrence  R.  Grovk. 

Clerk. 

In  senate,  adopted.  In  concurrence.  April 
3.  1946. 

laviNc  N.  Hayden. 

CtCTk. 

A  true  copy.    Attest: 

P.  W.  Cook. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


The  Bakers  and  Millers  Are  Right  in  Their 
Complaint  Against  Reduction  of  Wheat 
Flour 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
again  say  the  substance  of  what  I  said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  earlier  today. 

No  donbt  a  large  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  have  received  urgent 
telegrams  from  bakers  and  millers  in 
their  districts  complaining  against  an 
order  which  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  about  to  make  with  reference  to 
reduction  of  wheat  flour.  This  order,  if 
it  is  made,  will  call  for  a  25-percent  re- 
duction in  wheat  flour. 

The  .suddenness  with  which  this  order 
Is  about  to  be  made  will  completely  dis- 
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organize  the  bakers  and  millers  and  the 
amount  of  the  reduction  will  disorganize 
the  distribution  of  flour. 

I  have  received  many  telegrams  about 
this  order  and  I  know  that  many  other 
Congressmen  have  received  similar  tele- 
grams. One  Congressman  tells  me  that 
he  has  received  more  than  50  telegrams 
of  complaints. 

The  various  Members  call  me,  I  think, 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  am  chairman 
of  the  Republican  Congressional  Food 
Study  Committee  which  has  been  giving 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  to  food 
matters  during  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

So  that  I  may  impress  upon  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  I  am  going  to  quote  from  two 
or  three  ctf  these  telegrams.  I  am  not 
giving  the  name.=;  of  the  senders  of  the 
telegrams  for  their  own  protection. 
One  telegram  reads  in  part: 

As  for  myself  I  would  be  forced  to  make 
drastic  changes  which  would  not  only  affect 
my  personnel  but  would  be  my  first  step 
toward  bankruptcy.  May  I  urge  you  as  my 
close  friend  and  Congressman  to  consider 
this  strongly  before  such  a  disaster  can  strike 
me  and  your  many  other  friends. 

Another  t  legram  reads: 

This  Is  equivalent  to  rationing  and  wUl 
lead  to  black-market  operation  and  bread 
lines  and  would  make  a  decided  hardship 
on  us. 

Another  telegram  reads: 

T*enty-five  percent  will  positively  lead  to 
black-market  operation  and  higher  cost  for 
salesmen.  Snap  Judgment  may  lead  to  crisis 
In  tills  Instance. 

No  doubt  the  reason  for  this  proposed 
order  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  about  to  make  is  that  apparently  they 
feel  that  they  could  .save  wheat  and  flour 
so  that  the  same  might  be  sent  to  Europe. 
This  is  a  laudable  purpose,  but  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  know 
that  the  flour  business  and  the  bakery 
business  are  far  flung  in  their  activities. 
Their  business  Is  carried  on  according  to 
a"  system  and  in  compliance  with  regular 
contracts  and  any  order  that  would  re- 
duce 25  percent  of  their  production  with 
only  2  or  3  days'  notice  to  them  Is  bound 
to  bring  disastrous  con.sequences. 

In  an  effort  to  stay  the  issuance  of  this 
order.  I  have  written  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  which  reads  as 

^°"°^'^=  APKIL  9.  1940. 

Hon.  Ci-iNTCN  P.  Anderson. 
Secretary  of  Agricultxire. 

Washington .  D.  C. 
DrAR  MR.  Secretary:  I  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  considering  Is- 
suance of  an  order  which  will  restrict  wheat 
millers  to  75  percent  of  their  production  of 
flour  In  1945. 

I  believe  I  understand  the  reasoning  behind 
this  proposed  order,  and  I'«m  fully  sympa- 
thetic with  the  objective  of  obtaining  as 
much  wheat  as  possible  during  the  next  3 
months  to  meet  cur  relief  commitments 
abroad. 

I  think  that  the  difficulty  lies  not  so  much 
In  the  quantity  we  are  using  for  flour  domes- 
tically as  in  the  fact  that  grain  Is  not  movmg 
from  the  farms  rapidly  enough. 

In  any  order  tending  to  further  interfere 
with  our  already  serlotisly  disrupted  channels 
of  food  distribution,  the  anticipated  gain 
should  be  carefully  weighed  against  the  cer- 
tain damage  that  will  result  from  any  further 
dislocation  of  food  distribution. 


In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Initiated  only  last  Tuesday.  April 
2,  1946,  a  plan  calculated  to  speed  up  delivery 
of  wheat  from  farms  by  giving  farmers  a 
warehouse  receipt  cashable  at  current  mar- 
ket prices  any  time  up  to  March  31.  1947.  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  plan  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  produce  results  before  any 
further  restrictive  measures  are  Imposed. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  you  will  hold  up 
issuance  of  the  proposed  quota  on  flour  mill- 
ers and  bakers  until  the  Department  Is  able 
to  determine  and  report  on  the  results  of  the 
marketing  plan  announced  last  week. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Thomas  A.  Jenkins. 
I  hope  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture will  reconsider  this  matter  or  at 
least  hold  it  in  abeyance  for  a  few  days 
until  the  millers  and  bakers  can  adjust 
their  business  better  to  meet  the  shock. 
In  my  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. I  call  attention  to  a  program 
v'hich  he  announced  a  few  days  ago  and 
which  I  think  is  a  very  sensible  program 
and  which  I  hope  will  result  favorably. 
I  have  in  mind  the  plan  to  encourage  the 
farmers  to  disp>ose  of  their  wheat  by  giv- 
ing them  warehouse  receipts  which  will 
guarantee  that  they  will  get  the  market 
price  for  their  wheat  at  any  time  from 
now  until  the  31st  of  March  1947. 

This  program  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Mr.  Chester  Davis  when  they 
were  called  in  for  consultation  by  Presi- 
dent Truman.  Everyone  who  has  given 
consideration  to  this  program  recog- 
nizes that  It  is  fair.  It  may  result  in 
the  release  of  considerable  quantities  of 
wheat  and  if  this  is  true,  it  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  helping  solve  the  European 
food  situation.  I  think  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  well  afford  to  wait  a 
few  days  before  issuing  his  flour  order 
until  he  can  ascertain  whether  the  farm- 
ers will  accept  his  bid  with  reference  to 
releasing  their  wheat. 

This  is  a  serious  situation.  The  bak- 
ers have  on  several  occasions  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  been  given  some  severe 
jolts.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  sugar 
orders  vhich  worked  greatly  to  their  dis- 
advantage. 


Maintenance  of  Camp  Edwards  for 
HospiUlization  of  War  Veterans 


Government  by  maintaining  the  fnctlltlea 
at  said  camp  for  the  hospitalization  of  war 
veterans  and  as  a  place  for  their  convales- 
cence and  recreation:  And  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War.  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of 
each  branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth 

In  the  house  of  representatives,  adopted, 
AprU  1.  1946. 

Lawrence  R    Grove. 

Clerk. 

In  senate,  adopted.  In  concurrence,  April 
4.  1946. 

Irving  N.  Hayden. 

Clerk. 
A  trU2  copy.     Attest: 

F.  W.  Cook. 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  massachcsetts 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  resolution  of  the 
General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts : 

Resolution   memorializing   Congress   relative 
to  providing  for  the  maintenance  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  Camp  Edwards  in 
this  Commonwealth  for  the  hospitalization 
of  war  veterans  and   as  a  place  for  their 
convalescence  and  recreation 
Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts urges  the  Congress  to  take  imme- 
diately Euch  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  continued  use  of  Camp  Ed- 
wards in  this  Commonwealth  by  the  Federal 


Pearls  From  the  Congressional  Mail — 
The  Basic  Industries  Must  Have  an 
OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  COMPTON  1.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEg 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  the  business  difBculties  that 
overtook  this  country  during  and  after 
the  First  World  War,  the  people  of  this 
country  must  do  some  clear  thinking  and 
support  the  administTations  plan  for 
price  control  during  the  reconversion 
period.  For  the  information  rand  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  I  Insert  a 
letter  recounting  my  personal  experi- 
ence and  giving  my  views  on  the  subject: 
House  of  Rephesentattves. 

Committee  on  Coinage. 
Weights,  and  Measur»"S. 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  26.  1946. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Eby, 

Spokane.  Wash. 
Dear  Friend  Eby:  Glad  to  have  your  letter 
about  OPA.  In  thinking  back  to  the  changes 
that  came  to  business  when  the  first  war 
started  and  the  ultimate  resQlt— depres- 
sion— I  am  wondering  if  we  hadn't  better 
have  an  OPA. 

When  the  first  war  started.  I  had  quit  my 
good-paying  railroad  Job  and  tackled  a  stump 
ranch  that  I  had  visions  of  building  up  Into 
an  estate,  and  had  made  a  good  start— had 
procvtred  a  good  farm  and  land-clearlrg 
outfi*.  heavy  draft  horses,  good  wagons  and 
sleighs,  harnesses,  logging  and  land -clearing 
equipment,  some  milk  cows  and  dry  stock, 
chickens  and  pigs  enough  to  raise  our  winter 
meat,  a  good  garden  with  potato  and  grain 
fields  to  raise  the  things  to  fill  the  cellar 
with  good  things  to  eat  for  the  family  and 
hired  help,  and  with  meadows  that  prcdtKcd 
hay  and  grain  for  the  horses  and  cattle. 

At  this  time,  everybody  was  satisfied,  and 
the  work  was  going  fine.  The  cooks  and  hired 
men  were  glad  to  work  for  fair  wages  with 
good  board  and  accommodations,  and  I  had 
learned  how  to  use  dynamite  and  take  f.d- 
vantage  of  the  work  of  taking  out  the  stumps 
and  turning  brushy  cut-over  land  into  pretty 
meadows  and  cultivated  fields. 

And  then  the  war  came.  Just  when  I  had 
obtained  one  of  the  first  Federal  land-bank 
loans,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  I  had  borrowed  to  clear  the  fields  and 
build  fences  and  buy  farm  machinery  shriv- 
eled up  in  my  hands.    I  had  always  wanted  an 
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aln  drill,  that  cost  $60.  but  before 

we  could  never  spare  the  money. 

,nted  a  McCormick  binder,  that  out 

ire  the  war  cost  $175,  and  a  cream 

was  a  thing  we  needed,  and  lots  of 
vlTt  for  fencing,  and  In  those  days 
d  .p<Kjl  of  heavy  hcg  wire  at  a  Iwal 
t  «1  40  a  roll.  I  had  planned  to  get 
ese  things  when  I  got  my  loan,  but 
war  changed  all  that. 

weiu  sky-huh  and  nobody  wanted 
at  clearing  land  any  more  and  get 

hes   and  skin   all    black,    nor   drag 

'.d  c  ib:es  around  w.th  a  stump  puller. 

orush  m  the  hot  sun.    The  prices  of 

i«  went  cut  of  sight.     Barbed  wire 

91  40  a  roll  to-  W.50.  and  the 

nder  I  hwrt  always  wanted  went 
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■ky  1  tot  the  Superior  I  wanted,  but 
pay  •:240  for  a  new  one.  and  Ive  got 
in   separator,   too.   only    there   is   no 
md  new,  for  any  kind  of  wages,  who 
)  work   on   a  farm   and   milk  a   few 
the  bra«!h  has  grown  back  on  the 
cleared  and  was  using  for  pasture 
e  been  waiting  to  hire  s<^)me  help  to 
the  stumps     The  WPA  spoiled  that. 
ve  got  to  farm  In  a  big  way.  with 
the  hired  men  can  ride.  If  you  can 
1  Kxly  to  work  on  a  farm  at  all.  and  you 
started  that  way  on  a  stump  farm, 
the  Forest  Service,  no  matter  how 
ered  and  fertile  the  land,  rates  stump 
marginal,    and    has    ruled    that    we 
nait  until  it  grows  back  into  timber. 
leanng    interferes    with    the    forest 
nt,    because   the   smoke   from   the 
f\res  obstructs  the  view  of  the  Uxik- 
the  top  of  the  mountain.     You  can  t 
clearing  in   the  rain  or  while  the 
is  fmzen  and  covered  with  snow.     In 
on   years,  the   timber  men   who 
ur  hoard  of  county  ctimmlssJoners 
It   tb«  same  way  about   the 
<oaU9»    they   deeded    to    the 
Service  over  34.000  acres  of  good  cut- 
id   m   my   home  county  of  Bonner. 
A  lot  of  this  land  was  farm  places, 
uses  and  small  clearings.    The  people 
ved   away    In   the   deprwston.   when 
was  so  cheap.    Now.  farming  con- 
have  changed,  and   many  of   these 
uld  be  made,  with  a  little  work,  into 
nies  for  returning  veterans,  but  the 
ideas    of    the    Forest    Service    people 
cftange.    They  want  to  keep  this  land 
contrcl.    a    rendezvous    for   ground 
and  coyotes,  while  we  wait  another 
for  reforestation, 
and  Is  there,  fertile,  with  water  and 
vbe  too  much  wood,  much  of  It  the 
Me    pioneers  cleared  with  an 
^  htie  in  Pennsylvania.  Ohio. 
uin.i.    In  Per  la  they  reclaimed 

n  uiid  and  It  s  of  stone  fences. 

be  seen  around  the  Gettysburg  Bat- 
The  cut-over  land  of  the  West  la  as 
the   Industrious   people  cleared   up 
farm  homes  of  in  Wisconsin  ai^d 
a. 
1  he  depression,  gas  engines,  and  college 
with     plenty     of     Forest     Service 
da.  seem  to  have  changed  the  view- 
the  average  American.     Now  Ocv- 
t    appropriations    are    the    thing.      It 
1  hat  large  Forest  Service  Installations, 
merotis  and  highly  paid  personnel.  Is 
important  thing  In  the  minds  of 
c  leaders  and  local  chamber  of  com- 
nemhers. 

we  have  got  all  of  these  bosrs  coming 

t!  'o  house  and  ^eed.    May- 

me< .  :   farms   will   do   the  job. 

sure  made  It  a  lot  easier  than  It  was 

was  dragging  log  chains  around  and 

out  roots  to  clear  the  land  that  makes 

living  now.  in  a  valley  where  there 

ty  more  places  Just  as  good,  but  we 

Forest  Service  and  a  lot  of  fool  no- 

dbout  conservation  and  now  everyone 
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has  so  much  money  they  have  lost  the  old 
urge  to  get  'well  fixed"  with  a  farm  and  In- 
dependence. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  only  a  stage  In  the 
iransltion.  Money  Is  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world  when  \ou  can  buy  things  with  it.  but 
after  the  last  war  when  the  Russian  printing 
press  went  into  high  and  everybody  left  the 
farm  to  go  to  town  for  big  money  and  good 
times,  the  poor  Russians  found  out  too  late 
taut  food  was  more  important  in  their  dally 
lives  than  a  great  abundance  of  paper 
money,  and  the  Russians  starved  to  death 
with  market  ba.skets  full  of  money. 

Maybe,  with  all  of  this  complaining,  they 
will  take  off  the  OPA  and  let  prices  soar. 
Only.  I  don't  want  to  be  around  whe-i  tHr-u* 
like  railroad  freight  rate.-  and  t 
rates,  coal  prices,  and  gasoline  and  lig-.  "•»" 
and  telephone  bills,  and  all  of  the  big  utility 
companies  start  doubling  up  in  prices. 
When  that  get.-  going  right,  a  man  on  a  farm 
w'th  a  good  team  of  horses,  some  cows, 
chickens,  and  pigs,  a  man  who  Isn  t  too  high- 
toned  to  plant  and  reap,  and  maybe  milk  a 
few  cows,  will  be  a  gentleman 

Maybe  we  better  keep  the  OPA  until  thU 
money  business  finally  settles  down. 
Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTOM   I     WHITf. 

Member  o/  Congress. 


with  the  requirement  that  the  recipient  agree 
to  serve  1  year  In  a  rural  area  tor  each 
year  he  benefits  from  such  assistance  A 
health  service  encompassing  the  entire  State, 
instead  of  ^nlv  49  counties  was  made  pcs- 
slble  by  a  tl.OCOOOO  grant  This  will  alU  w. 
among  other  things,  preschool  examinations 
for  children  In  addition  the  assembly  es- 
tablished a  cancer  unit  to  conduct  an  edu- 
cational campaign  and  provided  for  a  master 
planning  survey  by  the  State  public  health 
dep:'  The  only   mnjoi  area   in  which 

the  committees    recommendations 

^rert  !  was  in  licensing  and  inspection 

of  ho  ..........  a  matter  which,  although  it  re- 
ceived    some     opposition     from     Interested 
'    ;p?.   ought    to   l>e    Included    In    the    next 
ative  agenda 

V  .\ssembly's  action 

<  ving  conditions 
that  are  Ur  from  tin  ■    intelligently 

spent    on    making    i  ate    medical 

facilities  available  to  pecple  who  need  them 
win  pay  strong  dividends  In  a  healthier  citi- 
zenry In  the  future. 


Health  in  Virfinia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE   JMTED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  9  ilegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  Pre.<;idont.  I  Ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RicoBD  an  editorial  entitled  "Health  in 
Virginia,"  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  9.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HEALTH  IN  VIVGINIA 

Several  months  ago.  In  making  n  ■■■>-- 
henslve   report   to   the   Governor   a..  .,; 

Immediate  expansion  of  rural  medical  tacil- 
Ittes.  the  Virginia  Advisory  Legislative  Coun- 
cil poinded  out  .«ome  rather  disturbing  facts 
about  health  conditions  In  that  State.  Cit- 
ing an  earlier  congressional  report,  the  com- 
mittee emphasized  that  in  1944  one-third 
of  the  counties  in  Virginia  had  a  ratio  of 
more  than  3.000  people  to  each  active  physi- 
cian, and  3  counMes  had  more  than  20  000 
to  each  doctor  de  better 

showings  than  e  service 

rejections  for  health  reasons,  and  the  rate 
of  rural  rejections  was  higher  than  In  cities. 
The  recommended  ratio  of  hospital  Ijeds  to 
each  1.000  of  population  ts  4  5.  Virginia 
ranked  thirty-third  in  the  country,  with  an 
average  of  3  1.  and  63  of  Its  counties  had 
a  ratio  of  only  11  hospital  beds  per  1.000 
people.  Rural  families  were  especially  lack- 
ing in  provision  for  adequate  medical  facil- 
ities they  could  afford  to  patronize. 

It  is  encouraging  that  the  Virginia  Assem- 
bly, t)efore  it  adjourned,  enacted  many  of  the 
committee's  more  important  recommenda- 
tions intq  legislative  action.  Recognizing 
that  a  mere  increase  in  rural  physicians  ts 
not  enough  without  a  parallel  Increase  In 
hospital  facilities,  it  made  available  a  revolv- 
ing fund  from  which  areas  may  borrow  up 
to  45  percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  re- 
gional hospitals  The  legislature  provided  20 
medical  scholarships  at  State  mecLcal  schools. 


Why  the  May-Gurney  Bill? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or    INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr  GRANT  of  Indiana.     Mr  Speake  •. 
th«  following  i.s  a  very  forceful  article  on 
compukorv  peacetime  military  trainini:. 
^        .  nd  J  Hugh  ODor- 
;         ._    c     _  .  f  the  University  (t 

Notre  Dame.  It  was  first  printed  in  the 
current  is.*;ue  of  the  Ave  Maria,  published 
at  Notre  Dame. 

WlIT  THE  MAT-CiniNIT  BHX» 

(By  J  Hugh  OD  Mil. ell  CSC) 
The  clamor  for  compulsory  peacetime  mili- 
tary   training    t>egan    during    the    war.     Tl.e 
movement  -r  -•••--'  much  of  its  Impetus  fron 
a  wartime   ;  gy  which,  although  well 

;  m  solvtrg  the  problems  th.it 
:  >l  States  up  to  the  late  sum- 

mer oi  ItHo.  18  not  a  sound  basis  for  con- 
sidering a  course  of  action  that  proposes  su(h 
a  violent  departure  from  American  dem  )- 
cratic  principle.  Realizing  the  national  state 
of  mind,  and  feeling  that  it  is  sometimes  wtU 
to  make  haste  slowly,  many  observers,  the 
writer  among  them,  urged  a  cooUng-off  period 
before  seriously  considering  legislation  that 
is  a  permanent  peacetime,  and  not  a  t*"- 
porary  wartime,  measure 

The  May-Gurney  bill  was  introduced  in 
Congress  during  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress, 
and  a  select  committee  on  postwar  military 
policy  held  hearings  beginning  last  June.  In 
substance,  the  bill  provides  that  al'  abl>- 
bodled  men  t>etween  the  ages  of  18  and  21 
resldirg  in  the  Un  •  nscrlpt«d 

for  a  full  year  of  n.  that  fo.- 

lowlng  the  training  they  shall  be  enrolled  i « 
reservists  In  the  Army  or  Ni.vy  for  a  perlcd 
of  years,  and  that  they  shall  take  such  re- 
fresher courses  as  from  time  to  time  mfy  be 
prescribed  by  law. 

To  Its  advocates,  compulsory  peacetime 
military  training  is  the  most  direct  anl 
satisfactory  means  of  insuring  adequate  na- 
tional defense.  To  Its  opponents,  it  is  a 
booby  trap,  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  totalitarian  regimentation  that  In  WorM 
War  II  we  fought  and,  as  we  hope,  defeate<l 
In  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  As  an  expedient , 
compulsory  military  training  has  alwayi 
been  of  questionable  value;  as  a  principle,  ic 
Is  morally  indefensible,  except  as  a  last  re- 
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sort,  despite  the  attempts  to  rationalize  it 
as  democrntlc. 

"Could  it  be  possible,"  a  Notre  Dame  alum- 
nus who  has  been  in  the  service  wrote  to 
me.  "that  militarism  le.ids  to  the  degenera- 
tion of  a  nation?  Paradoxically,  the  decades 
of  militarism  In  Germany  and  Japan  have 
ended  only  In  disaster  for  them.  •  •  • 
Cnuld  it  possibly  be  that  the  accurate  con- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  and  the  freedoms 
upon  which  this  Nation  was  founded  (in- 
cluding freedom  from  compulsory  military 
training)  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
country's  great  strength?  •  •  •  I  will  al- 
ways t>e  willing  to  fight  for  what  is  right  and 
the  aforementioned  freedoms,  but  this  In- 
cludes freedom  from  compulsory  mllltaiy 
training  in  peacetime." 

I  quote  this  young  man's  letter  because  it 
is  typical  of  many  I  have  received  from  a 
cross  tectlon  of  the  9.500  Notre  Dame  men  in 
the  armed  forces,  young  men  whose  love  of 
country  stems  from  iheir  love  of  God  who 
crea.cd  ihcm  and  gave  them  inalienable 
rights.  They  have  fought,  and  many  of 
them  have  died,  for  their  country.  Mon  like 
these  rebel  against  regimentation.  And  if 
compulsory  peacetime  military  training  does 
not  mean  regimentation  of  our  young  man- 
hood. If  it  does  not  involve  a  treatment  of 
the  citizen  as  a  mere  creature  of  the  state, 
then  I  have  Ijeen  mistaken  in  my  definition 
of  regimentation.  If  the  May-Gurney  bill  is 
enacted  Into  law.  we  may.  in  the  words  of 
Lincoln,  say  good-by  to  "the  last  best  hope 
of  earth." 

Of  the  arguments  advanced  in  favor  of 
the  measure,  some  are  illogical,  the  result 
of  wishful  thinking:  and  others  so  spe- 
cious as  to  be  frivolous.  But  one  argu- 
ment seems  to  be  missing  altogether. 
Nothing  Is  said  of  the  fact  that  compul- 
sory military  training  has  already  had  a 
laboratory  test  in  the  United  States.  In- 
sofar as  i  know,  however,  advocates  of  con- 
scription do  not  point  with  pride  to  the 
•OMtlTencss  of  the  trnlning  prof:ram  under 
adcctlve  service  In  the  months  between 
S?ptcmber.  1940.  when  the  act  wa."  passed, 
and  December.  1941.  If  that  period  proved 
anything,  it  proved  that  a  solid  year  of 
training  is  not  needed  to  turn  out  a  pro- 
ficient fighting  man.  Al  any  rate,  during 
the  war  itself,  a  13-weck  period  was  con- 
sidered long  enough,  and  civilian  soldiers 
went  Into  combat  after  that  time. 

The  barkers  of  compulsory  military  train- 
ing also  display  an  Inexplicable  and  almost 
coy  reluctance  to  consider  other  methods  of 
raising  a  military  force  strong  enough  to 
guarantee  national  security.  To  be  sure,  we 
may  become  involved  In  another  war;  there 
is  already  an  uneasy  feeling  that  World  War 
in  may  be  In  the  mnking.  Should  it  become 
a  realltv.  we  must  be  prepared.  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  a  military  nation  must  be  a 
militaristic  nation  It  docs  not  follow  that 
comrulsory  military  training  Is  the  b-st 
way — or  the  only  way — to  raise  an  armed 
force  that  will  command  the  respect  of  other 
nations.  Before  we  eppouse  the  way  of  dic- 
tators, at  least  two  alternatives  deserve  seri- 
ous consideration. 

I  may  be  pardoned  If  I  repeat  the  sub- 
stance nf  a  paragraph  of  an  earlier  article 
In  the  Ave  Maria— Fcbrtiary  10.  1945.  First. 
It  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  an  adequate 
standing  army,  even  as  large  an  army  as  we 
may  need  in  cnse  we  are  attacked,  cannot  he 
raised  on  a  voluntary  basis.  In  the  past, 
volunteers  have  been  turned  away  at  re- 
cruiting stations  t)ecause  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel had  reached  the  maximum  fixed  by 
law.  Today,  the  number  of  men  who  are 
recnllstlng  Is  exceeding  all  expectations.  In 
the  future,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  large  number  of  young  men  will  enlist  if 
they  are  given  the  proper  Incentive.  If  the 
armed  forces  offer  a  pay  scale  comparable 
to  that  In  other  occupations,  if  they  teach 
technical  skills  that  will  be  useful  In  civil 


life,  volunteers  will  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities.  The  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  must  provide  an  cutlet  lor  "mind 
power  '  as  well  as  "boot  power"  if  Intelligent 
young  men  are  to  look  to  these  brandies  lor 
a  career.  Those  who  advocate  compulsory 
military  training  seem  to  have  relegated  these 
coiisiderations  to  tlie  limbo  of  the  impos- 
sible.    At  least  they  should  be  explored. 

A  year  ago.  when  the  demand  for  universal 
conscription  fijst  began  to  be  strenuous,  I 
suggested,  as  an  alternative,  a  more  Inten- 
sive use  of  the  facilities  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities as  a  training  ground  for  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Developments  meanwhile  have 
strengthened  my  belief  that  such  a  ccurse 
is  not  only  feasible  but  wise.  I  also  sug- 
gested a  revival  of  the  national  guard 

A  program  for  a  reserve  ofHcers"  corps  could 
be  integrated  into  the  curricula  of  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  officer  candidates,  and  without 
impairing  the  academic  standards  of  the 
schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  a  program 
was  so  integrated,  both  in  Workl  War  1  and 
World  War  II  when  the  Army  and  Navy 
turned  to  the  colleges  and  universities  as 
the  institutions  whose  physical  facilities  were 
best  suited  to  the  training  of  officer  person- 
nel. In  the  last  war  the  Navy's  V-12  program 
was  proof  of  the  Navy's  realization  that 
higher  education  should  be  part  of  officer 
training.  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  programs  that  were  well  adminis- 
tered in  time  of  war  could  be  adapted  to 
times  of  peace 

The  National  Guard  should  play  an  inte- 
gral part  In  any  plan  for  defense.    This  his- 
toric branch  of  the  service,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, was  permitted  to  lose  something  of 
lU  identity  after  World  War  I.  can  provide 
basic  training  equal  to  that  given  .n  wartime. 
What  is  of  particular  importance  is  that  the 
training   may    be    had    in    the    guaids.mans 
home  town  while  he  follows  his  ordinery  oc- 
cupation as  a  civilian.     Thought  should  be 
given  to  encouraging  enlistments,  especially 
of  boys  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  college. 
Lest  there  be  an  accusation  of  cla'?s  dis- 
tinction In  establishing  officers'  training  pro- 
grams in  the  colleges  and  U!ilversltles.  and 
leaving  the  National  Guard  to  enllsteti  men. 
let  me  say  that  I  imply  no  such  division.     I 
only  recognize  a  condition  that  exist* .    The 
records  for  the  past  30  years  show  that  only 
25  percent  of  hiph-school  students  continue 
their  education  on  a  higher  level.    It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  majority  of  the 
remaining  75   percent  go  into  trades,  since 
ours  18  predominantly  an  industrial  Nation. 
For  many  boys,  therefore,  the  National  Guard 
would  solve  the  problem  of  mastering  a  trade 
and  serving  one's  country  at  the  same  time. 
How  would  this  dual  purpose  be  effected? 
Let  us  assume  that  John  Jones  has  finished 
high  school.    He  has  a  knack  with  tools,  and 
wants   to   be   a   machinist.     He   apprentices 
himself  to  his  trade.    About  the  same  time  he 
joins  the  National  Guard  and  devotes  two 
or  three  evenings  a  week  to  drill  and  class- 
room  work   In  q  carefully  determined  pro- 
gram.   In  the  summer,  for  a  month  at  least, 
he  goes  on  maneuvers  that  are  not  Just  a 
lark — on    time    arranged    for    with    his    em- 
ployer.    If  he  proves  worthy  of  a  commis- 
sion he  receives  one. 

Tlie  proposals  that  I  have  made  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  Rather,  they  are  com- 
plementary—voluntary enlistments,  use  of 
colleges  and  universities,  and  a  strong  Na- 
tional Guard  restored  to  its  proper  place. 
In  my  opinion,  they  wctild  be  much  less 
expensive  to  the  taxpayer,  and  at  least  as 
effective  as  compulsory  military  training. 
And  what  is  perhaps  most  important,  they 
would  not  imply,  as  conscription  doe:?,  that 
r^an  is  the  servant  of  the  state  betorv.  be  is 
a  citizen. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  most  vocal  advo- 
cates of  compulsory  military  training  have 
been  the  Army  high  command.    It  might  l>e 


said,  with  some  truth,  that  t>ecause  of  their 
profession  they  should  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  Perhaps.  But  it  might  also 
be  said,  with  equal  justice,  that  because  of 
their  profession  they  are  necessarily  deif 
to  any  proposal  but  their  own;  and  their 
present  proposal  may  well  lead  to  a  militaris- 
tic regime  that  would  t>e  alien — and  perhaps 
fatal — to  the  American  tradition. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  establish  a 
commission  to  study  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem. Its  peisonnel.  in  my  opinion,  should 
comprise  representatives  of  the  armed  foices, 
education,  business,  and  labor,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  veterans  of  World  War 
I  and  World  War  II  The  United  States 
should  not  be  steam-rollered  into  accepting 
a  plan  so  completely  at  odds  with  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  doing  things  Just  because  the 
leaders  of  the  armed  forces  In  time  of  peace 
say.  "This  Is  what  we  must  have." 

What  Wfc  dare  not  have — what  we  dare  not 
risk — Is  the  regimentation  of  American  man- 
hood into  a  strong  militaristic  system  no  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  Prussia  of  Bismaick. 
the  Soviet  Russia  of  Stalin,  or  the  Third 
Reich  of  Hitler.  I,  for  one,  still  believe  that 
America  Is,  the  last  best  hope  of  earth  and 
that  it  can  be  defended  in  the  true  Ameri- 
cau  wav. 


Freedom  for  Radio  Broadcasting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAME:.  !.  DOLUVER 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  DOLLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
Broadcasting,  of  April  a,  a  national  mag- 
azine ilevoted  to  the  radio  industry, 
which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to  Con- 
gress and  the  country: 
Repttblican    Chut    Uhges    ParE    Radio — PCC 

iNTCTrTRENCT    Is    HrT    BT    REECE    IN    STRONG 

Statement 

The  newly  elected  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  in  hU  first 
public  statement  after  taking  office  last  Men- 
day,  came  cut  flatly  for  freedom  of  radio 
from  Government  interference. 

Representative  B  Carroll  Rteci.  of  Ten- 
nessee, veteraii  Member  of  the  House,  served 
notice  that  'reedom  from  program  contrcl 
by  the  FCC  will  be  a  major  issue  In  th? 
forthcoming  November  campaign  The  Re- 
publican Party  last  week  elected  two  strong; 
proponents  of  Iree  radio  and  blttter  critics 
of  the  FCC's  program  policy  to  key  poets 
on  its  national  committee.  Mr.  Reece  suc- 
ceeded Herbert  Brownell.  Jr..  as  chairman 
Representative  Ci>arence  J  Beown  (Repubil- 
can.  Onio)  was  elected  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  on  recommendation  of 
Representative  Reece. 

Both  men  are  Members  of  the  House  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
in  which  radio  legislation  originates;  both 
are  on  the  committee's  putacommittee  on 
communications;  they  served  together  as 
Hoii=e  conferees  on  the  Lea-Vandenberg  bill 
(S.  63)  and  fought  hard  for  passage.  Repre- 
sentative Bbown  carried  the  burden  of  floor 
debate  In  favor  of  the  measure  to  curb  James 
Caesar  Petrillo  and  his  American  Federation 
of  Musicians. 

EEECE  WILL    RESIGN 

At  a  news  conference  following  hia  elec- 
tion. Representative  Rixcs  said  he  «o*>ld 
resign  from  the  Hcuse  within  a  "reaMaaM*** 
time,   but   first    wanted    to   "clear   up 
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matters."  among  them  his  bill  to 
Federal  Trade  Act.    Since  Con- 
to  adjourn  sine  die   In  July.   It 
In    some    quarters    that    Mr. 
ght  complete  his  term. 

Rnci.  m  his  exclusive  statement 
_  ing.  lashed  out  at  the  FCCs  re- 
public Service  Responsibility  of 
Licenses  (Broadcasting.  March  11). 
ed  the  Commission  "must  have 
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I^epubllcan  Party  Is  pledged  to  the 

of   the    freedoms — freedom   of 

of  religion,  of  the  press,  and  of 

Ttiat    means    freedom    from    the    re- 

Df    government,    however    imposed. 

of  peace  there  Is  no  place  for  cen- 

our  way  of  life 

newest  of  the  media  for  expression. 

to  the  same  guaranty  of  freedom 

those  other  media  by  our  founding 

That  means  freedom  to  engage  in 

1  free  enterprise,  on  a  par  with  the 

qadlo  today  Is  half  slave,  half  free. 

thus  survive  In  a  democracy.    Any 

nt  upon  the  freedom  of  radio  In- 

wlll   be   reflected    In   regulatory   ex- 

ag^lnst  the  press,  the  motion  pictures, 

media  of  expression. 

Congress  enacted  the  Radio  Act  of 

during  the  Coolldge  admluiatratlon.  It 

there  should  be  no  censorship 

Provision  was  made  for  the  regu- 

ijthorlty.  then  the  Federal  Radio  Com- 

to  control  the  allocations  of  faclU- 

ri  >  of  services  and  to  set  up 

is     acalnst     Interference. 

now  stacked  with 

1  ,  wed  the  mandate 
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as  but  to  peru««  the  report  of  the 
ommunlcatlc!  '.on  Issued 

h  7,  nVed:    1  f  Respon- 

F  es      It  was  wrlt- 

Vf  .  .  ;       .  who  had  substl- 

!r  concept  of  what  radio  should  l)e 
of  the  great  Amerlcnn  public.  They 
e  tossed  the  Communications  Act 
hlch  embodies  In  toto  the  provisions 
Khn  Act  of  1927,  In  the  FCC's  In- 
-y  wrote  their  own  law  as  to 
ining  and  set  up  their  own 
5  ot  proeram  performance.  Is  this 
;m  agency  or  the  counterpart  of 
Herr    Gcebbels"    Rundfunk-Oesell- 


tcday  is  the  most  powerful  medium 
c   ;  atlon  the  world  has  ever 

C  It   has  l>een   and   can   be 

weapvin   In   the   hands   of   any  ad- 
lon    In    power       That    was   demon- 
Germany.  In  Japan,  In  Italy,  where 
le    heard    only    what    the   dictators 
'.em  to  hear,  and  It  Is  still  being 
tt-ated  In  Russia. 

.  It  might  t}e  said  that  radio  has 
1  perpetuate  the  present  adminlstra- 
^wer.  When  there  were  definite  pol- 
put  over,  the  various  Government 
turned  to  radio. 
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PEOPLE    MUST    DCCIEK 

Republican    Party    Insists    that    the 
tfiemseUes   determine   to   what    pro- 
want  to  listen,  not  a  body  of  seven 
ng  m  Washington     We  rrre  fighting 
protection   of  the  American  way  of 
hat  means  the  American  system  of 
ing — free    from    government    Inter- 


'In  the  1944  national  campaign  the  Re- 
publican Party  adopted  In  Its  platform  a 
plank  calling  for  a  free  radio  and  a  free 
press  and  demanding  that  full  and  complete 
Information  be  available  to  Americans 
through  the  radio  and  the  press  We  said 
then  and  we  repeat  It  now:  "There  must  be  no 
censorship." 

"The  Issue  upon  which  we  will  e)ect  a  Re- 
publican Congress  next  November  was  laid 
down  at  Gettysburg  by  Abraham  Lincoln 
who  said,  "that  this  Nation,  under  God.  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."  " 


Used  Car  Dealers  Say  OPA  Coatrols 
Inflate  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  further  OPA  extends  and 
continues  its  operation,  apparently  the 
more  difficulties  it  encounters.  This,  it- 
self, indicates  that  its  usefulness  has 
ceased — if,  indeed,  it  ever  existed. 

In  nearly  every  line  of  endeavor,  we 
find  those  engaged  therein  complaining 
bitterly  that  OPA  and  its  activities  have 
had  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that 
whtch  it  was  intended  they  should  have. 
In.stead  of  encouraging  production,  ap- 
parently OPA  has  limited  and  decreased, 
and,  in  some  instances,  stifled  and  almost 
stopped  production.  It  certainly  has 
hampered  reconversion. 

Used-car  dealers  say  that  OPA  con- 
trols inflate  prices.  Instead  of  holding 
prices  down,  the  activities  of  OPA  have 
inflated  the  prices  of  used  cars,  and  the 
results  have  been  discriminations  against 
both  the  used-car  dealers  and  the  buying 
public,  according  to  the  analysis  of  the 
Used  Car  Dealers'  A-ssociation.  of  Tulsa. 
Okla.  It  is  charged  that  OPA  officials 
have  bunsled  the  situation  by  not  using 
as  a  basis  of  their  operations  and  controls 
fair,  statistical,  or  experienced  back- 
grounds, and  that  those  in  charge  do  not 
have  a  practical  and  worktoK  knowledge 
of  the  used-car  business.  This  .<;ituation 
is  well  developed  in  a  letter  which  I  have 
just  received  from  the  Tulsa  Used  Car 
D.nilers'  Association,  of  Tulsa,  Okla., 
which  is  as  fellow.*: 

Tulsa  Usro  C.*a  Dealeks'  .Association. 

TuUa.  Okla  .  March  29.  I94S. 
Representative  Groacc  B.  SrHWAsr 

Tui 

Dkak   Ml.   ScHWABi:    The   T.,  cd   Car 

EK^alers"  Association  for  Tulsa,  Okla..  have 
faithfully  complied  with  the  regulation  MPR 
540  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and 
If  an  extension  Is  not  granted  on  or  before 
June  30  1946.  the  powers  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Ac!  .tlon  will  cease  to  exist;  and  since 

tht  is  long  since  terminated  and  trade 

is  now  returning  to  normal  channels,  it  Is  the 
firm  conviction  and  belief  of  the  Tulsa  Used 
Car  Dealers"  Association  of  Tulsa  that  com- 
plete control  of  our  business  should  be  re- 
turned to  xis. 

It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Tulsa  Used  Car 
Dealers"  Association  that  the  renewal  of  the 
powers  at  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 


In  regard  to  prices  of  used  cars  be  not  con- 
tinued In  effect  after  June  30,  1946.  for  the 
following  reasons: 

I 
That  the  regulation  of  the  OPA  with  refer- 
ence to  ceiling  prices  on  used  cars  defeats  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  because 
It  discriminates  against  both  the  used-car 
dealers  and  the  buying  public.  It  Is  now  axio- 
matic that  the  regulation  does  not  control 
the  prices  on  used  cars  but  definitely  Inflates 
them.  Th's  Is  particularly  true  as  of  this 
date  l)ecause  the  larger  number  of  used  cars 
now  on  the  market  fall  in  the  category  of 
"roush"  merchandise.  The  ceiling  price, 
therefore,  becomes  the  minimum  sales  price 
of  this  inferior  chattel.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  better  of  the  used  cars  have  as  their  maxi- 
mum sale*  price  the  same  price  which  Is 
received  for  the  "rough'"  chattel. 

u 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  thla  association  that 
the  OPA  officials  have  not  handled  the  regu- 
lations with  reference  to  used  cars  based  upon 
a  fair  statistical  or  experienced  background; 
that  the  officials  do  not  have  a  practical  and 
working  knowledge  of  the  used-car  business 
and  have  failed  to  apply  the  regulations  fairly 
and  equitably  In  the  operation  of  the  used- 
car  buslneu. 

Ill 

New  cars  are  now  In  production  A  steady 
stream  of  new  cars  are  being  distributed  to 
all  of  the  States.  This  situation  completely 
Justifies  the  elimination  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  with  reference  to  used 
cars.  Business  is  resuming  its  normal  chan- 
nels and  should  not  t>e  curtailed  by  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  regulations. 

IV 

The  revocation  of  price  curtailment  with 
reference  to  used  cars  will  eliminate  the  vast 
black  market  situation  which  now  exists  In 
this  country  with  reference  to  the  better  of 
the  used  cars.  This  situation  Is  deplorable 
and  the  so-called  celling  prices  on  used  cars 
Is  primarily  responsible  for  it. 


The  registrations  records  of  Tulsa  County. 

fers  of 
.ore  no 


Okla..  show  that  the  n 
used  cars  are  betweei'. 
dealer  Is  Involved. 

A  spot  check  revealed  as  follows: 
On  March  11,  1946: 

Transfers  show 112 

Bnween    individuals 74 

When  dealers  Involved .     38 

On  r.t.irch  13.  1948: 

Tnmafers  show 64 

B.nween    Individuals 43 

When  dealers  Involved 21 

We  therefore  respect'  f  the  elim- 

ination of  the  CPA  I  )  the  used 

car  business  and  u^ve  that   the 

removal  of  such  i-  uili  cause  used 

cars  to  be  bnu^jht  and  sold  at  a  price  which 
is     commensurate     with     their     reasonable 
market  value  under  existing  circumstances. 
TtTSA  Used  Cab  Dealeks'  Association, 
By  John  Felts.  President. 


Veterans*   Bene6ts   for   Members   of  the 
Merchant  Marine 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF    MAS^-At  Hl-ms 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
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Include  the  following  resolution  of  the 

General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts: 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  In  favor 

of  extending  the  benefits  of  the  OI  bill  of 

rights,    so-called,    to    persons    who    served 

In    the    merchant    marine    of    the   United 

States  during  World  War  II 

Reifolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachvisetts  hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  extend  the  benefits  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  law  known  as  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  of  1944.  and  also 
called  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  to  persons  who 
served  In  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United 
SUtes  during  World  War  II;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof   from  this  Commonwealth. 

In  house  of  representatives,  adopted  March 

28.  1946. 

Laweence  R    Grove, 

Clerk. 
In  senate,  adopted.  In  concurrence,  April 
3,  1946. 

lEVmC  N.   HATDEN, 

Clerk. 

A  true  copy.    Attest: 

F.   W.   CooK. 
Secretary  of  the  CommoniLcalth. 


The  "Win  the  Peace"  Outfit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 
Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  offer  for 
the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  5.  1946.  en- 
titled  -The  "Win  the  Peace"  Outfit." 

In  view  of  the  recent  meeting  here  In 
Washington  by  this  organization  the  edi- 
torial makes  interesting  reading  indeed. 

THE    "WIN    THE    PEACE  "    OtnrrT 

On  the  very  day  Russia  Informed  the 
United  Nations  that  her  troops  were  leaving 
Iran  and  that  she  would  negotiate  her  dlf- 
flcullies  with  that  country  and  not  settle 
them  by  threats  or  force,  a  strange  document 
appeared  In  the  advertising  columns  of  this 
newspaper. 

This  advertisement  was  sponsored  by  an 
organization  calling  itself  the  Milwaukee 
Win  the  Peace  Committee. 

The  advertisement  followed  the  Commu- 
nist Party  line,  not  only  In  regard  ^olUe 
Iranian  situation  but  on  most  of  todays 
International  problems. 

It  was  in  reality  an  attack  on  American 
foreign  policy.  In  effect,  it  accused  our  Goy- 
ernmen  of  plotting  with  Great  Britain  to 
turn  international  opinion  against  the  So- 
viets It  sharply  criticized  British  policy. 
But  nowhere,  not  In  a  single  line,  did  it  con- 
tain one  word  against  the  Russians^  Its 
theme  throughout  seemed  to  be  that  Russia 
could  do  no  wrong. 

The  advertisement  was  full  of  misstate- 
ments and  spurious  arguments.  There  is  not 
space  to  cite  them  all.  We  do.  however,  want 
to  nail  the  carefully  planted  suggestion  that 
the  whole  Iranian  crisis  was  brought  about 
because  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
want  to  keep  Russia  from  Iranian  oil.  Both 
of  these  Nations  have  consistently  recognized 


Russia's  right  to  some  of  this  oil.  They  In- 
sisted only  that  Russia  negotiate  with  Iran 
without  the  pressure  of  force  or  the  threat 
of  force.  When  Russia  quit  doing  this,  there 
was  no  longer  an  Issue. 

We  have  no  thought  that  all  those  who 
Joined  as  sponsors  of  this  advertisement  ure 
Communists.  Many  are  loyal  Americans, 
conscientiously  concerned  about  world 
peace.  They  may  be  uninformed,  or  possibly 
Just  misguided. 

These  Milwaukeeans  should  seriously  re- 
call the  days  before  the  last  war,  when  or- 
ganizations like  this  Win  the  Peace  Commit- 
tee sprang  out  of  fertile  Communist  minds 
like  weeds  out  of  the  ground.  Such  organl- 
Ei  ''ons  were  In  reality  false-front  outfits, 
do.ng  the  work  of  Russia.  They  foolishly 
opposed  our  Government's  preparations  for 
defense  until  Russia  was  attacked  by  Hitler. 
Some  Americans  have  a  queer  delusion 
about  Russia.  Giving  her  credit  for  all  she 
has  accomplished  since  the  revolution  depos- 
ing the  czars.  Russia  Is  still  not  a  democracy. 
Her  people  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  as  we  understand  It. 

Her  people  know  of  the  outside  world  only 
what  the  little  group  In  her  Government 
offices  tells  them.  Those  who  vote  can  vote 
only  for  a  hand-picked  ticket.  There  Is  but 
one  political  party— the  Communists— with 
5,700.000  members  in  a  population  estimated 
at  192.0O0.C00. 

There  are  no  automobile,  no  steel,  no  coal 
strikes  In  Russia.  No  labor  leader  would 
even  attempt  to  call  a  strike  In  Russia  against 
his  employer — the  Communist  government. 
The  people  are  regimented  In  their  work, 
their  play.  In  their  thinking.  No  group  of 
citizens  could  put  into  a  Russian  newspaper 
an  advertisement  rebuking  their  own  Gov- 
ernment as  this  Milwaukee  group  is  privi- 
leged to  do. 

The  w^orlds  chance  for  lasting  peace  lies 
In  the  hope  that  Russia  will  develop  her 
manufacturing  and  industrial  capacity  to  the 
point  where  all  her  people  may  have  what 
Americans  consider  the  absolute  necessities. 
And  that  as  she  does  so  develop  in  supplyuig 
material  needs,  her  people  will  also  be  given 
educational  opportunity  to  learn  what  de- 
mocracy Is.  She  win  not  reach  that  desir- 
able maturity,  however.  If  she  Is  treated  like 
a  spoiled  child  who  must  have  Its  way  all  the 
time  or  it  won't  play. 

We  expect  American  Communists  to  fol- 
low the  party  line;  that  Is  what  they  were 
organized  for.  But  It  Is  strange  company  for 
any  honest-minded  liberal. 


Our  Foreign  Policy  May  Wreck  Our 
Exporting  Industries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  one  of  the  leading 
manufacturers  of  the  Southwest  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  oil  well  pumping 
supplies  and  other  oil-field  equipment. 
During  the  hostilities  this  concern  was 
one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  in  our 
part  of  the  country  of  war  supplies  and 
materials.  It  made  a  very  enviable  rec- 
ord in  eflBciency.  After  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  naturally  this  industry  at- 
tempted to  reconvert  to  production  of 
peacetime  items.    But  now  it  finds  that 


the  policy  of  our  Government,  or  of  this 
administration,  is  Impeding  its  progress. 
Apparently  the  national  administration 
Is  thinking  more  of  the  welfare  of  Eng- 
land and  its  commercial  rehabilitation 
than  it  is  of  the  rehabilitation  of  our 
own  industries  and  the  succe-ssful  con- 
duct and  prosperity  of  American  con- 
cerns and  American  citizens. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Members  of 
this  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try at  large  are  apprised  of  the  devastat- 
ing policies  that  are  being  pursued  by 
those  in  charge  of  our  national  adminis- 
tration.   If  the  present  plans  and  system 
are  not  checked  our  foreign  policy  may 
wreck  our  exporting  industries.    This  Is 
vividly  brought  out  In  the  following  let- 
ter which  I  just  received  from  W.  C. 
Norris.    Manufacturer,    Inc..    of    Tulsa. 
Okla..  and  a  copy  of  letter  addressed  to  it 
by  Armco  Argentina  S.  A.,  Industrial  Y 
Commercial  Corrientes  330.  Buenos  Aires, 
which  I  am  plea.sed  to  quote: 

W     C.    NORRIS.    MANrFACTURER,    INC.. 

Tulsa.  Okla..  April  4.  1946. 
The   Honorable   George  Schwabe, 
The  House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  For  several  years  Armco  Argen- 
tina S.  A.,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  who 
are  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Rolling 
Mills  Co..  of  Mlddletown.  Ohio,  have  been  ex- 
clusive distributors  of  our  manufactured  line 
of  oU  well  pumping  and  production  supplies. 
Armco  Argentina,  in  the  past,  have  been  very 
successful  In  selling  large  quantities  of  our 
manufactured  materials  to  the  Argentina 
Government.  However,  as  you  perhaps 
know,  the  United  States  manufacturers  have 
not  been  permitted  to  participate  In  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Argentina  Government  oil 
wells  for  the  past  2  or  3  years. 

We  have  had  several  carloads  of  material 
on  order  for  them  through  Armo  Argentina, 
which  were  eventually  canceled  because  ex- 
port license  covering  the  shipment  was  not 
forthcoming. 

Within  the  past  6  months  negotiations 
have  been  under  way  to  reopen  the  matter  in 
regard  to  reinstating  some  of  the  materials 
canceled,  and  we  have  quoted  on  additional 
requirements  as  well. 

I  am  attaching  hereto  a  copy  of  letter  Just 
received  which  Is  self-explanatory  and  which, 
to  say  the  least.  Is  very  discouraging  to  us  and 
perhaps  most  all  other  United  States  oil 
country  goods  manufacturers,  because  It  has 
been  desirable  business  to  us  In  the  past  from 
a  production  standpoint,  especially  due  to 
the  fact  that  they,  like  other  foreign  govern- 
ments, buy  large  quantities  of  supplies  at  one 
time  for  their  anticipated  several  months"  re- 
quiremento  Instead  of  pursuing  the  policy  of 
buying  monthly  or  semimonthly  which  la 
the  practice  of  the  United  States  oil  com- 
panies. 

Due  to  the  large  quantities  ol  materials 
Involved  It  Is  further  desirable,  particularly 
at  this  time  when  plants  such  as  ours  have 
open  capacity  ^or  additional  production 
which  could  be  utilized  and  employ  a  large 
number  of  returning  veterans  and  as  well 
keep  our  present  production  forces  In  em- 
ployment. 

You  will  note  from  the  copy  of  letter  at- 
tached that  apparently  the  Argentina  Gov- 
ernment are  having  no  trouble  whatsoever 
In  buying  from  British  manufacturers,  and 
at  much  higher  prices,  the  same  materials 
which  we  manufacture.  We  realize  that  it 
has  been  m  the  piist  our  Government's 
policy  to  help  dear  old  England  cut  our 
throats  and  pay  dearly  for  the  privilege  and 
iu>parently  the  same  situation  stlU  persists. 
We  as  well  as  other  United  States  heavily 
tax'-d  Industries,  are  now  being  severely 
penalized  by  the  fact  that  our  United  States 
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,.._   are   being  required   to  ship   and 

eventually  give  to  England  large  ton- 

f  steel  products  which  In  many  In- 

Is  putting  a  hardship  on  us  because 

no    enough  production  In  the  steel 

at  the  present  time,  and  from  what 

rstrind  win  not  be  fcr  perhaps  an- 

■ar  to  18  months,  to  satisfy  the  ton- 

d«tnands  of  our  own  Industries. 

this  letter   you  can   readily  see  the 

In   which  our   Industries  are   being 

We  sell.  give,  or  loan  England   the 

;jls  we  are  very  Utterly  m  need  of  and 

turn    lake    the    same    materials    to 

foreign  trade  for  themselves  at  our 

;   whether  It  be  Argentina  with  our 

.elatlons  with  that  country  or  any 

4:^un  ry. 

materials  we  give  them  were  used  to 
itate  England  -.  do  not   believe  there 
■e  any  criticism  but  when  such  mate- 
are  sent  to  them  are  used  by  them 
other   nation    to   eventually    destroy 
I    United    States    markets.    1    believe 
Congress  should  do  something  about 
.er  and  we  earnestly  solicit  your  sup- 
brlnging  this  matter  to  the  attention 
proper  legislative  bodies. 
k'ours  very  truly. 

W     C     NORRIS.    >!  TURER,    INC. 

J   H   EusTiCT.  ; 

Akmco  Argentina  S   A.. 
Buenos  Aires.  March  28.  1946. 
Re  cui  Inquiry  1353. 
W    C  NoRRis.  Manufacturer.  Inc 

TuLsa.  Ol.  d..  U   S    A 

Gentlemen  :   We  are  very  sorry  Indeed  to 

you  that  notwithstanding  high  prices 

King   delivery   the  YPF   have  decided   to 

heir  order  for  the  material  covered  in 

)Ove    Inquiry    with    British    mnnufac- 


'  ou  already  know,  si  me  time  ago  YPF 
purchasing  delegation  to  the  United 
headed  by  Mr    Catinarl.  for  the  pur- 
rt viewing  the  pos.ibillties  of  purchas- 
terial  In  the  United  States      The  re- 
nt in  by  Mr    Catlnari  was  pessimistic 
YPF    having    any    chances   of   gettirg 
al  for  the  time  being. 
jIs  delegation  Is  now  In  England  and 
lave    obtained    assurances    from    the 
Government   that   there  will   not   be 
restrictions  on    the  export   of   material. 
1  ave  placed   their  order  fcr   these  reds 
Enf  land. 
\v. 


gcmg 


IS  not  the  only  piece  of  business  we 
_  to  lose  If  the  United  States  insists 
present  policy  of  restricting  the  expert 
materials   to   Argentine   Government   de- 
while   England   and   some   Euro* 
■ountries  deliver  everything  they  want, 
yrur  luformatlcn   we   might  say   that 
las   alreadv   placed   orders   In   England 
lurope  to  the  value  of  $1200.000.  and 
3   only    the    b»glnning       Some    of    the 
,jlaced  cover  the  following  material : 
thoufand  tons  of  casing  and  450  tons 
su4ker  rods  to  England  and  3.000  tons  of 
and  500  tons  of  tubing  to  Belgium, 
would  very  much  like  to  receive  your 
nts  on  the  alxjve. 
Viry  truly  yours. 

Armco  Argentina  S   A 
M    C    Evangelist*. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

BON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  ItHE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mrl  BUCK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
gran  ed  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Monday, 
April  8,  1946: 

CONGRESS  AND  PRICE  CONTmOL 

Congress  Is  now  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  It  should  extend  price  control 
beyond  the  present  termination  date  of  June 
30  of  this  year,  and  If  so.  how  It  should 
amend  the  powers  granted  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration.  We  arc  unlikely  to 
deal  with  this  problem  Intelligently  unless 
we  understand  the  basic  economic  principles 
and  facts  Involved. 

There  has  been  an  unfortunate  assump- 
tion In  Washington  that  price  control  Is  or 
ought  to  be  the  major  mtans  of  combating 
Inflation.  Yet  price  control  deals  onl\  with 
the  symptoms  and  consequences  of  Inflation: 
It  does  not  deal  at  all  with  Us  two  basic 
causes.  The  first  of  these,  and  the  most  Im- 
portant. Is  the  Increase  In  the  quantity  of 
money  and  bank  credit  In  the  country.  The 
amount  of  this  has  more  than  tripled  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  In  Europe  We  can- 
n<.)t  have  such  an  Increase  in  the  monetary 
purchasing  power  in  circulation  without  Its 
forcing  up  the  level  of  prices  The  second 
basic  cause  Is  a  shortage  of  goods 

Price  control  does  nothing  to  remove  either 
of  these  basic  causes  It  has  at  best  only  a 
secondary  and  transitional  role  to  play  In 
combating  inflation  Its  chief  function  from 
now  on  Is  to  prevent  needless  price  rises 
In  those  cases  In  which  a  shortage  cannot 
be  made  up  for  a  long  time,  and  in  which 
a  price  Increase  could  do  little  to  speed  the 
process.  The  outstanding  example  of  this  Is 
rents   on   existing   housing. 

With  this  background  it  Is  clear  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  make  sure  that 
price  control  is  libeialized  in  some  directions, 
tapered  off  In  others,  and  In  some  cases 
terminated  altogether.  These  general  re- 
quirements Indicate  the  nature  of  some  ol 
the  amendments  that  afe  now  necessary; 

1.  Rationing  powers  should  be  continued 
for  all  goods  that  are  in  short  supply.  For- 
tunately. Congress  has  already  provided  for 
this.  It  was  a  basic  mistake  for  OPA  to  abol- 
ish rationing  while  continuing  price  control. 
This  has  helped  to  agsravate  the  world  food 
crisis.  Price  ceilings  In  themselves  encour- 
age consumption;  as  long  as  they  are  re- 
tained, rationing  Is  required  to  offset  this 
effect. 

2.  It  Is  a  mistake  of  the  first  order  to  put 
ceilings  on  new  houses  or  on  rents  for  new 
apartments.  The  effect  of  this  can  only  be 
to  discourage,  reduce,  or  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  now  so  desperately 
needed.  Rent  ceilings  should,  of  course,  be 
retained  on  existing  houses  and  apartments. 
Congress  would  do  well  however,  to  put  the 
States  and  \c>-  th«t  Federal 
rent  control  wi  ninate  on  June 
30.  1947.  In  this  way  the  question  of  rent 
control  could  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable from  the  Federal  domain  and  placed 
In  that  of  the  States  and  localities,  where  It 
propcTly  belongs. 

3.  Congress  should  provide  that  as  soon  as 
p*>5sible  after  June  30  price  fixing  will  no 
k>:i:'  r  apply  to  to  any  commodity  that  does 
not  enter  Into  the  Govr-  f- 
living  Index  or  Is  not  a  rci  ite 
for  such  a  commodity  One  w.iy  in  which 
Congress  mi''ht  deal  with  this  problem  would 
be  to  Instruct  OPA  to  compile  and  publish  a 
list  of  such  articles  subject  to  price  control 
and  to  regulate  no  others  later  than,  say, 
October  1. 

4.  To  aid  the  process  of  decontrol.  Congress 
might  provide  also  that  when  any  product  in 
competitive  production  once  goes  below  the 
celling  price  and  stays  there  for.  say.  30  days, 
the  price  celling  should  be  permanently  re- 
moved. Such  a  provision  would  not.  of 
course,  prevent  a  later  price  rise  of  that  com- 
modity, but  it  would  be  a  method  of  "check- 


ing out"  commodities,  one  by  one.  wherever 
a  sudden  price  rise  was  unlikely 

5  Some  method  must  be  found  for  renuDV- 
ing  articles  from  price  control  when  they  have 
ceased  to  be  In  short  supply  The  provision 
that  they  shall  be  removed  •when  supply 
comes  into  balance  wth  demand"  is  too 
vague  to  be  of  much  "alue  One  possible 
formula,  as  an  illustrat  -n.  Is  that  OPA 
should  be  Instriifcted  to  remove  price  con- 
trols from  any  article  when  the  supply  or 
production  rate  of  that'  article  Is  equal  to 
the  average  of  that  in  the  Immediate  prewar 
period  and  when  unfilled  orders  for  It  do  not 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  a  month  or  twos 
prcductlcn 

6  Some  liberalization  should  be  made  In 
the  pricing  standards  for  goods  that  remain 
under  control  The  profit  standard  of  the 
period  iy.}6-39.  when  unemployment  aver- 
aged more  than  8.000.000  is  not  adequate  ior 
full -employment  conditions  OPA  should 
not  be  permitted  to  force  any  existing  firm 
to  sell  goods  belcw  Its  actual  out-of-pocket 
costs  of  production  It  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  cost-absorption  policies, 
or  to  force  manufacturers,  wholesalers  or 
retailers  to  .=ell  poods  at  a  lower  dollar-and- 
cents  margin  of  profit  per  unit  than  the  pre- 
war or  the  existing  level. 

7  Subsidies  should  not  be  Increased,  but 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  tapered  cff 
as  rapialy  as  possible 

8.  Congress  might  will  consider  setting 
up  a  board  of  price  appeals,  the  members 
of  which  would  be  Independent  of  OPA  ad- 
ministrators and  appointed  directly  by  Con- 
gress Itself.  Such  a  Toard  wo  .Id  have  purely 
advisory  powers.  Its  chief  function  would 
be  to  clarify  the  pa'jik  mlnu  regarding  the 
factual  -nerits  of  price  disputes. 

There  Is  wide  possible  latitude  In  amend- 
ments to  the  Price  Control  Act.  but  their 
basic  purpose  Is  clear.  They  should  try  to 
provide  for  a  tapering  off  of  price  controls 
as  promptly  and  as  smoothly  as  conditions 
make  possible 


The  Indian  in  the  Postwar  Period 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  from  a 
be  ■  •  ntitled  "The  American  Indian" 
pi;  1  by  the  American  Association 

on  Indian  Affairs.  Inc..  volume  III.  No.  1. 
The  article  is  entitled  'The  Indian  in  the 
Postwar  Period'  by  Willard  W.  B-atty. 
As  a  member  of  the  Indian  ACfairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  House.  I  l>elieve  some  con- 
sideration should  be  given  toward  giving 
the  American  Indian  his  freedom  and 
rights  as  an  American  citizen,  just  as 
Lincoln  freed  the  slaves. 

THE    INDIAN    IN   THE    POSTWAR   PERIOD 

(By  WiUard  W  Bcatty) 
Four  years  of  war  have  brought  about  tre- 
mendous and  unexpected  changes  In  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  American  Indians. 
More  than  24.000  men  and  women  of  Indian 
blood  hsve  served  v.ith  the  armed  forces,  and 
the  records  Indicate  a  higher  percentage  of 
volunteers  than  In  any  other  racial  group  in 
the  United  States  Other  data  Indicate  that 
ap'  teiy  40.0:0  Bdult  Indians  lef    the 

re  :i3  to  p.nrt'clpate  In   war   Industry. 

The  value  of  vocational  training  offered 
by   our   Federal   Lidian    schools   and   of    th* 
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on-the-job  training  In  Indian  CCC  camps  Is 
evidenced  by  the  surprisingly  large  propor- 
tion of  Indians  who  have  achieved  promotion 
into  technical  positions  In  the  armed  forces. 
The  same  training  experiences  have  stood 
Indian  war  workers  in  excellent  stead  and  In 
many  types  of  Industry  v  here  hlg'i  degrees 
of  manual  dexterity  are  at  a  premium,  the 
Indian  has  been  a  preferred  workman. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  now  that  the 
war  Is  over.  What  are  these  Indians  going  to 
do?  Will  veterans  and  Industrial  workers 
both  return  to  their  reservation  homes  and 
resume  the  kind  of  life  in  which  they  were 
engagetl  at  the  outbreak  of  war? 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  natural 
resources  on  many  reservations  have  been 
Inadequate  to  support  the  entire  population. 
On  other  reservations,  much  Indian  land  has 
been  leased  to  whites. 

Will  Indians  return  to  their  reservations 
and  begin  to  operate  them  themselves?  Will 
Indians,  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  liv- 
ing and  fighting  side  by  side  with  their  white 
brothers,  prefer  to  return  to  more  Isolated 
areas  where  they  will  be  living  primarily 
among  other  Indians,  or  will  the  returned 
veteran  wish  to  locate  in  a  city  or  indus- 
trialized area  and  work  for  wages  side  by  side 
with  whites?  The  same  questions  may  be 
asked  with  regard  to  Indian  industrial 
worktrs. 

By  the  thousands,  these  men  and  women 
have  gone  Into  crowded  urban  areas  to  work 
at  shipbuilding,  aircraft  production,  and 
factory  work  of  all  kinds.  They  have  been 
subject  to  the  same  overcrowding  of  residen- 
tial facilities  that  has  confronted  everyone 
else  and  they  have  also  found  It  difficult  to 
obtain  adequate  schooling  for  their  children. 
Will  they  have  become  sufficiently  ad- 
Justed  to  this  kind  of  living  and  this  kind 
of  work  so  that  In  the  future  they  will  choose 
to  remain  away  from  the  reservation? 

Of  course,  no  one  has  all  the  answers. 
Here  and  there,  very  positive  statements  have 
been  made  bv  veterans  or  by  Industrial  work- 
ers prompted  by  the  pleasant  and  unpleasant 
experiences  through  which  each  Individual 
has  passed.  Out  of  the  comments  made  di- 
rectly to  Indian  service  employees  and  out  of 
correspondence  which  has  come  to  our  at- 
tention, certain  trends  of  feeling  appear  to 
be  definitely  set. 

Indians  from  Arizona  t.::d  New  Mexico,  who 
for  years  have  been  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote  and  who  have  suffered  other  economic 
discrimination  because  they  are  reservation 
Indians,  have  become  very  consclovs  of  their 
rights  as  citizens  and  resentful  of  the  dis- 
crimination which  ha.s  deprived  them  of  some 
of  these  prlvileces.  Many  an  Indian  boy  re- 
ports that,  sharing  a  fox  hole  on  Guadalcanal 
or  Bouealnville  with  a  white  buddy,  he  has 
been  a'slted  searching  questions  ps  to  the 
handicaps  and  advantages  of  being  an  Indian. 
The  southwestern  boy  has  been  unable  to 
expHin  whv  he  Is  denied  the  right  to  vote 
and  his  white  companions  have  been  unable 
to  understand  how  this  privilege  could  be 
withheld  from  any  citizen  who  has  been 
asked  to  fight  for  his  country.  When  the 
bovs  come  home,  many  of  them  are  going 
to 'put  that  question  right  up  to  the  citizens 
of  their  home  States. 

Resentment  aeainst  the  present  law  pro- 
hibiting sale  of  liquor  to  any  Indian  any- 
where which  has  been  seething  underneath 
the  surface  on  many  reservations,  has  be- 
come greater.  Wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States.  Indian  boys  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  had  as  free  access  to  liquor  as 
their  companions  in  arms  and  they  have 
probably  used  and  abused  It  with  equal 
enthusiasm. 

By  and  large  the  Indian  soldier,  sailor,  or 
marine  finds  It  difficult  to  understand  why 
he  should  encounter  discrimination  in  the 
matter  of  buvlng  liquor  after  he  returns  to 
civilian  life  when  he  has.  Insofar  as  he  can 
see.  acquitted  himself  equally  with  whites 
In  the  ufce  of  liquor  while  in  tmilorm. 


During  this  same  period,  while  the  boy  In 
uniform  has  been  obtaining  liquor  freely  and 
wondering  why  discrimination  should  have 
existed  in  the  past,  there  are  numerous  older 
Indians  who  have  developed  a  growing  con- 
viction that  the  ban  against  liquor  should  be 
continued  on  the  reservations.  Most  of  them 
are  willing  to  grant  that  when  an  Indian 
leaves  his  reservation  he  should  have  the 
same  freedom  In  the  matter  of  liquor  as  any 
other  American  with  whom  he  associates,  but 
they  believe  that  Indians  In  Indian  country 
will  probably  be  better  off  if  liquor  is  kept 
away. 

Indians  In  uniform  and  out  who  have 
fought  for  their  country,  worked  for  their 
country,  bought  war  bonds,  and  supported 
the  Red  Cross  find  It  a  little  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  racial  discriminations  they  encoun- 
ter In  many  restaurants,  hotels,  and  stores 
which  display  signs  reading.  "Indian  trade 
not  solicited,  •  "Indians  keep  out." 

Other  Indians  have  been  unhappy  to  find 
that  In  many  of  the  cities  to  which  they  have 
gone  to  work  In  war  factories,  they  have  been 
refused  the  privilege  of  living  In  districts 
where  homes  are  good  and  sanitary  facilities 
adequate,  and  have  been  condemned  to  live 
in  less  desirable  areas.  Tliey  have  found  that 
not  only  are  they  not  wanted  as  residents 
In  select  neighborhoods  or  better  apartment 
houses,  but  that  their  children  are  not  wanted 
in  public  schools.  Sometimes  the  rejection 
is  not  an  out-and-out  refusal  to  enroll  the 
child,  but  a  disinclination  to  do  anything 
to  encourage  regularity  of  attendance. 

Where   such   conditions   have   existed,   the 
Indians  have  not  been  happy  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  will  continue  in  such  an 
environment  after  the  patriotic  need  is  over. 
Whatever  happens,  there  Is  bound  to  be  a 
temporary  return  to  the  reservation  now  that 
war  Jobs  are  terminating  and  men  are  being 
mustered  out.    JWhat  will  happen  thereafter 
probably  will  be  determined  by  the  general 
adjustment    in    economic   life    which   occurs 
throughout  Industry.     If  reconversion  takes 
place  smoothly  and  peacetime  Jobs  take  the 
place  of  the  w-artlme  Jobs  which  arc  ending, 
many  Indians  will  leave  the  reservation  and 
return  to  these  work  opportunities.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  fail  to  realize   the   60.- 
000,000  Jobs  which  have  been  discussed  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  Indians  face  the  likelihood 
of   the  same   kind   of   discrimination   which 
drove  them  back   to  the  reservation   in  the 
early    twenties.      Then,    when    Jobs    became 
scarce,  Indians  found  themselves  among  the 
first   to    be   laid   off.     Since   then,    however, 
many  employers  have  learned  that  Indians 
are  superior  workmen. 

The  postwar  trend  of  Indian  employment, 
therefore,  is  largely  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Indian  service  and  will  not  be  influenced 
greatly  by  what  the  Service  believes  to  be 
desirable  or  undesirable.  It  will  depend  In 
a  large  part  upon  the  attitude  of  the  other 
American  citizens  toward  the  Indians  whom 
they  meet.  U  it  is  friendly  and  equalitarian. 
many  Indians  will  decide  to  move  to  cities. 
If  It  is  discr^lnatory  and  prejudiced,  many 
Indians  will  decide  that  they  are  better  off 
on  their  home  reservation  and  return  or 
remain  there. 

How  will  all  of  this  affect  the  Indian  Serv- 
ice? If  Indians  find  a  welcome  reception 
away  from  the  reservation  areas,  It  will 
greatly  simplify  the  problems  of  the  Serv- 
ice. If  22,000  of  the  55,000  Navaho  Indians 
found  successful  employment  on  farms.  In 
mines,  on  the  railroad,  and  in  factories,  life 
would  be  much  simpler  for  those  who  re- 
mained on  the  reservation.  The  local  re- 
sources could  be  more  easily  suetched  to 
provide  for  the  remainder  of  the  kind  of 
living  that  would  raise  their  economic  status. 
Improve  their  health,  and  enable  them  to 
contribute  more  effectively  to  American  life. 
In  lesser  degree,  on  other  reservations,  the 
problem  of  economic  rehabiliUUon  demands 
that  varying  proportions  of  the  total  Indian 
population  find  employment  away  from  tha 


reservation.  In  some  areas  the  slow  return 
of  Indian  lands  to  Indian  operation  as  In- 
dians acquire  skills  and  a  desire  to  farm  or 
to  raise  livestock.  Is  not  keeping  pace  wltli 
the  Increase  In  Indian  population. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  argue  that  Indians 
who  can  make  and  who  are  making  a  living 
In  the  livestock  Industry  at  Fme  Ridge, 
Tongue  River,  or  Uintah,  should  abandon 
their  activities  and  enter  the  cities  to  be- 
come wage  earners  In  factories,  condemned 
to  live  In  slums.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is 
clear  that  economic  rehabilitation  for  all 
.Indian  families  now  living  on  many  Indian 
reservatiotis  is  not  possible  unless  more  land 
is  acquired  for  them.  It  would  be  an  alter- 
nate solution  if  many  sought  wage  work  else- 
where. 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  program  of 
Indian  education  has  been  a  dual  one:  (1) 
training  Indian  youth  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  Indian  resources;  and  (2) 
training  Indians  who  can  be  Interested  In 
activities  away  from  Indian  country  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  activities.  It  seems  Inevitable 
that  this  dual  program  will  continue.  It 
would  not  be  sensible  for  a  tribe  like  the 
Rosebud  Sioux,  who  own  nearly  2.000.000 
acres  of  excellent  grazing  land,  to  abandon 
this  to  whites  and  try  to  readjust  themselves 
to  an  Industrial  economy  somewhere  else. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  economic  and  effec- 
tive operation  of  these  grazing  lands  will 
depend  upon  the  education  of  young  men 
and  old  men  in  more  effective  use  of  these 
resources. 

There  is  no  point  to  suggesting  that  all 
the  Navaho.  who  are  now  eking  out  an  exist- 
ence on  the  Semidesert  lands  of  the  reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  give  up 
their  homes  and  way  of  living.  However.  If 
that  way  of  living  is  to  become  more  profit- 
able and  healthful,  the  land  must  be  used 
more  conservatively.  There  must  be  a  care- 
ful upbreedlng  of  sheep  to  produce  higeer 
and  better  specimens  with  heavier  fleece  to 
replace  tlie  present  inferior  stock. 

If  the  tribal  skills  In  weaving  and  silver- 
smithing  are  to  contribute  in  Increasing 
measure  to  the  support  of  the  Navahos.  great- 
er skill  will  have  to  be  taught  and  greater 
efficiency  practiced.  Much  of  this  training 
will  have  to  come  through  the  schools  of  the 
Indian  service.  On  the  other  hand  for  many 
of  the  Indian  children  who  wish  to  find  their 
way  Into  Industry  away  from  the  reservation, 
the  schools  of  the  Indian  Service  must  offer 
a  foundation  for  successful  mastery  of  In- 
dustrial skills. 

The  service,  however.  Is  not  equipped  to 
make  Its  best  contribution  to  Navaho  train- 
ing, because  school  facilities  now  exist  for 
less  than  6.000  of  the  20,000  to  22fi00  Navajo 
children  of  school  age.  Immediate  steps 
should  be  taken  by  Congress  to  remove  this 
discrepancy. 

It  is  not  probable  that  any  larger  propor- 
tion of  Indian  youth  will  seek  a  higher  edu- 
cation than  Is  true  with  regard  to  white 
youth:  but  where  the  aptitude  and  the  desire 
exist,  the  schools  of  the  Indian  service  must 
prepare  Indian  ycuth  for  admission  to  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  Indian  service  has  no  Intention  of 
moncpoUzing  the  education  of  Indians. 
More  than  half  the  Indian  children  of  school 
age  today  are  enrolled  in  public  schools  and 
the  number  increases  yearlv.  The  remainder, 
who  attend  Federal  schools,  live  In  areps  of 
compact  Indian-owned  land  where  there  Is 
no  property  tax  base  for  the  support  of  local 
public  schools.  In  most  of  these  areas,  the 
educational  problem  is  one  which  demands 
specialized  attention. 

The  Indians  of  the  United  States,  more 
than  any  other  linguistic  groi:p.  have  retained 
the  use  of  their  native  languages.  There  is 
hardly  an  area  In  the  Indian  service  where 
all  children  have  learned  to  speak  the  EnglteU 
language  before  entering  first  grade.  Teach- 
ers of  Indians  are.  therefore,  confronted  vUH 
the  necessity  of  breaking  tluou«h  UnrJ««» 
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or   OKLAHOM.* 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

SCI       '''■''    of    Oklahoma.     Mr. 

v.!    had  many  complaints 

y  from  veterans  to  the  effect  that 
■  ■•  to  acquire  surplus  prop- 
y  need  on  their  farms  and 
r  small  business  estabU.>^hment.s 
they   are  trying   to  set   up  as   a 
of  making  a  Uvelihood  for  Ihem- 
nd  their  famihes. 
e  heretofore  predicted  that  It  is 
that  the  manner  in  which  the 
pinpt-rty    is   being    dispo.sed   of 
'Come  scandal  No.  1  of  the  post- 
AU  sorts  of   practices   of 
.■;m    and    discrimination    against 
einns  have  been  observed.    Many 
have  written  me  letters  stating 
arge  concerns   and   foreign   pur- 
have  l)een  preferred  to  the  vet- 
and  that  \-  have  t- 

of    obtain;  plus    n  >  .s 

they  so  much   want   and   need. 
'     --  ->  •'-       '^  of  thlssur- 
ins,  but  the 
complain  that  those  in  charge 
dispo.^al  of  surplus  property  do  not 
le  veti'rans  a  chance  to  buy  it. 

•n   an   Okla- 

.ccently  been 

ins:  to  buy  some  of  this  surplus 

But  he  says  th 

Moscow  bound.    li  .i 

explanation  of  what  he  has  found 

during  the  past  few  weeks 

could  give,  and  I  quote  from  hi:> 

)f  April  3.  1946.  as  follows: 
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the   Southwest.     It    seems   unreasonable   to 
find    so    much    machinery.    »  at,    and 

other  merchandise  tagged  "M 

This  past  week  we  found  in  Tuiaa  several 
carloads  of  manlla  and  sl?al  rope.  b<ith  scarce 
Items  In  this  country,  all  tagged  "Moscow." 
la  this  what  the  Communists  are  stocking  up 
so  they  can  hang  the  gullible  Americana  a 
little  later  on? 

I  wonder  if  the  people  generally  favor 
this  method  of  dispos.il  of  our  surplus 
property?  I  wonder  still  more  how  the 
veterans  will  feel  when  they  find  out  what 
this  businessman  has  ascertained  with 
reference  to  the  di-pcsal  of  the  Govern- 
ment's surplus  property? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  certainly  is  enough 
to  infuriate  all  of  us.  and  Congress  should 
investisrate  immediately  what  is  taking 
place  and  put  a  stop  to  preferences  for 
Moscow.  It  is  bad  enough  to  let  the  for- 
eigners have  all  or  a  great  portion  of  the 
surplus  property  which  we  li '  -, 

but  it  IS  eminently  wor.^e  to  o  .  .r 

own  citizens,  especially  the  veterans,  to 
whom  we  have  made  such  noble  promises, 
of  this  surplus  property  and  then  ship  it 
to  Moscow.    It  is  time  to  call  a  halt. 


Statement  of  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond  Wheeler, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  Unltid  States 
Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  MANSFIELD 

or  Tix\- 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEsENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  Include  statement  by  Lt.  Gen. 
Raymond  A.  Wheeler.  Chief  of  Engineers. 
United  State-  Army,  before  the  Com- 
mittee OP  Rivers  and  Harbors  today: 

Mr   Chairman — 

1.  8  nee  pas.Hage  f  *  ver  and  Har- 
bor Act  a  number  >  a  project  re- 
ports have  been  reviewed  by  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  R.vers  and  Harbors,  and  out  of 
that  number,  approximately  50  have  t>een 
favorably  recommended  by  the  Board  and 
approved  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
proposed  Improvements  range  m  alze  and 
Importance  from  «malI-boat  harlxjrs  of  r«fuge 
to  deep-drn  nneli  and  r  \- 
tenstons  of  t  .  ;;d  intracoas"  •  r- 
way  systems.  Each  recommended  project 
has  been  examined  cfi  a^Uhed  for  Justifica- 
tion In  the  public  and  found  Indi- 
vidually worthy  of  Uin-  .^ment.  Each,  how- 
ever, win  derive  Its  maximum  usefulness  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Improved  national 
river  and  harbor  system.  The  prrgresslve 
addition  of  each  new  link  In  •  in  of 
coastal  ports  n-d  In  the  u.  .ected 
waterway  .>-  extends  the  routes,  ex- 
pands   the       e    of    tralQc.    places    new 

sources  of  material  and  new  markets  within 
economic  reach  of  each  other  and  thus  l>en- 
eflts  both  the  newly  opened  areas  and  the 
regions  already  served  by  existing  facilities. 

2.  Thea«  proposed  improvements  have  Ijeen 
favorably  reported  only  after  their  economic 
worth  has  been  established  under  the  re- 
vealing light  of  critical  analysis  All  of  these 
projects  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  local 
Interests  as  freely  voiced  In  public  hearings. 
Expression.*  '  -  —  —  and  supporting  facta 
hav«  been  ti  i^ht  from  all  Interests 
concerned  aud  nave  been  flTcn  careful  con- 


sideration by  the  reporting  officers  and  the 
Board  In  arriving  at  their  final  concltislons. 
Influences  tending  to  tccelerate  or  retard  the 
growth  of  water-borne  traffic  on  completed 
projects  have  been  studied  for  their  probable 
effect  on  proposed  river  and  harbor  develop- 
ments. Statistical  records  of  going  water- 
ways under  the  varylnt;  and  abnormal  busi- 
ness conditions  obtaining  during  the  past 
two  decades  have  been  compiled  and  analyzed 
for  guidance  In  estimating  the  future  role 
of  river  and  harbor  Improvements  In  the 
general  tran  *  'n  pattern  of  the  Nation. 
3.  The    SI  I    fact    brought    out    by 

these  records  is  that,  not  only  during  the 
war  p?riod.  but  in  general  throughout  the 
preceding  decade  of  unprecedented  businers 
depression,  the  Inland  and  Intraccastal 
waterw.iys  have  continued,  in  ever-Increasing 
quantity,  to  attract  and  build  up  a  growing 
volume  of  hartte-borne  frelEht  tonnage.  The 
reason  !  tt.  when  reduced 

to  the  <  r  of  cost,  water 

transportation  >  .is  the  best  adapted 

and    most    ecoi  agency    among    the 

several  means  of  transport,  for  the  movement 
of  cur  essential  basic  commodities.  In  the 
long  run  the  waterways  are  sought  by  that 
clars  of  traffic.  This  fact  Is  shown  clearly  by 
the  largp-scale  ton-mlleag-  chart  of  the  in- 
land and  Intracoastal  waterway  systems 
placed  on  the  board  at  my  left.  It  shows 
that  Inland  water-borne  commerce  •  d 

from  a  low  of  7.836.000.000  ton-mlU  a 

to  more  than  31.OOO.OOe.C0O  ton-miles  in  1944. 
This  and  the  other  small-scale  charts  which 
have  boen  made  available,  were  constructed 
from  the  only  complete  and  reliable  rcporu 
available  covering  all  the  freluht  movements 

■•''■,   -he 

K.)rtunalely. 
:equired  the 
irtment  to  maintain  those 
.V ...,.-  ,1  ;--  .Us  of  freight  movement  on  the 
waterways  making  up  the  Inland  system  In 
all  the  various  stages  of  maturity  of  traffic  to 
serve  as  euides  for  the  future. 

4     ^  wn    by    •  irts.    the   existing 

par  npleted  of  river  and  har- 

bor ■  ments.  to  \  ■  .ese  proposed 

add  •  x tensions,  n:  ictlons  would 

be  added,  have  proven  their  Indispensabillty 
ft,,-  .  .  ,he  critical  war  period.    If  the  accom- 
nts  of  the  ports  of  embarkation  and 
'  vital  war  m   "         '  rould  be  pub- 
:  In  figures.  i  constitute  a 

rkable  rt  -t.     It 

been  pi  com- 

.cs  en  tru:..-  ol  munitions 

■rategic  u..f   ; ;   m  production 

points  deep  In  the  Interior  to  ocean  ports  for 
transshipment  to  the  various  theaters  of  hos- 
tilities     They   constituted   a   large   Item   of 

barge-borne  tor '  -vise  had  to  be 

exclude  from  ;  .rs  during  the 

war  for  reasons  ul  ver.  it  can 

now  be  disclosed  t'  3  943  sea- 

golnk?  military  plus  14fi  dr>- 

dork.s   were  c.>:  <tely   scattered 

shipyards  on  the  Lakes  and  inland  waterways 
during  the  critical  months  and  propelled  or 
towed  down  the  rivers  to  deep  water  to  play 
their  indispensable  part  In  the  major  Inva* 
slons  of  enemv-held  territory.  If  some  of  the 
pr<  I  could  have  been 

«v.  ir;<  ago.  I  am  con- 

vli  to  the  prose- 

cu'  I dded  substan- 

tially to  t!  ble  story. 


5.  Like  h.w  :.,.,.  . 
norm.il  peacetime 
tions  to  waterway  Litu;'- 
equipment  were  drastically 
prlorit.es.  Early  In  the  w 
mand  f<;r  towb<iats  and  spt- 
for  use  on  the  most  strategically  located 
waterways  swept  the  lesser  channels  clear  of 
barges,  and  efforts  of  CDT  to  obtain  a  more 
liberal  allocation  of  critical  materials  for 
water  transport  were  necessarily  unproduc- 
tive for  more  than  a  year.    The  effect  of  hav- 
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ing  reached  the  limit  of  available  barge  equip- 
ment In  the  meantime  Is  clearly  apparent  on 
the  chart.  Many  of  us  are  convinced  that. 
In  view  of  the  almost  unlimited  capacity  of 
standarr*  waterways  to  absorb  traffic,  a  liberal 
allocation  of  materials  to  barge  transporta- 
tion would  have  resulted  In  a  speedy  and 
elastic  type  of  transportation  that  would  also 
have  had  great  postwar  usefulness  and  sal- 
vage value.  It  Is  significant  that  no  water- 
way Is  Idle  now.  The  curtailment  of  waterway 
expansion  during  the  war  was  not,  however, 
altogether  a  misfortune,  because  It  logically 
now  places  a  large-scale  river  and  harbor  Im- 
provement program  among  the  foremost 
undertakings  needed  for  national  postwar  de- 
velopment. Such  a  prtgram  can  now  be 
prosecuted  In  an  orderly  manner  with  appro- 
priate materials  and  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  technological  advances  of 
the  war  period. 

6.  The  pattern  of  future  wars.  If  wars-mtist 
come.  Is  uncertain,  but  foremost  among  the 
lessons  Impressed  upon  us  by  the  sura  of  our 
experiences  from  P.'rtrl  Harbor  to  Hiroshima 
Is    that    our    war-wagmg    pctental    cannot 
safely  be  concentrated  In  one  place  or  even 
In  a  few  places.     The  Judicious  distribution 
of  our  production  centers  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  alternate  transportation  routes  wu 
obviously  be  more  essential  to  security  than 
ever  In  the  so-called  atomic  era.     A  pucc«'ss- 
ful  outcome  of  military  operations  Is  clep.riy 
becrmlTg  less  and  leFs  a  matter  of  Indiv.dual 
heroism  and  tactical  skill  and  more  and  more 
a  grim  problem  In  logistics,  geared  to  our 
foresight  and  ability  to  produce  the  necessary 
materials  and  place  them  at  critical  points 
at  the  proper  times.     A  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  strategy  that  does  not  change  with 
the  art  of  either  wnginp  or  averting  war  Is 
that  preparations  have  to  be  made  largely 
during    the    Intervals    of   peace.     We    should 
prepare  for  the  probable  trend  of  the  postwar 
era  to  decentralize  major  national  activities, 
by   making   available   Innumerable   sites   for 
the  dlspers.-\l   of   Industrial   expansion   along 
the   banks  of   our   Improved   waterways   and 
ship  channels,  and  by  providing  extensions 
of    thpse    facilities    through    desirable    land- 
locked areas  for  maximum  accessibility.    Au- 
thorization of  the  projects  here  recommended 
wUl  permit  continuing  and  Intelligent  long- 
range  planning  In  recognition  of  this  trend 
with  a  view  to  Insuring  the  maximum  net 
public  benefit  attainable.     It  Is  the  sort  of 
planning  that.  In  my  opinion,  has  been  prop- 
erly delegated  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
the   one   aeency  most  conversant   with   the 
problems  of  maintaining  the  sectirlty  as  well 
as  the  orderly  economic  development  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

7.  Clearly  the  energies  of  the  country  mu5t 
be  expended  wisely  In  the  period  we  are 
about  to  enter.  If  we  are  soon  to  regain  our 
normal  national  equilibrium.  As  more 
abundant  man-hours  of  labor  become  avail- 
able In  the  peacetime  years  they  must  be 
used  to  conserve  and  build  up  our  natural 
resources  and  reserves  of  epsentlal  com- 
modities. Wisely,  Congress  has  provided  that 
project.'^  must  be  authorized  prior  to  being 
available  for  appropriation.  The  most  nd- 
vantageoxis  choice  of  projects  for  appropria- 
tion In  the  amount  measured  by  Congre.'^s 
can  best  be  made  If  many  economically  sound 
projects  are  available  for  selection.  In  these 
times  of  changing  conditions,  it  Is  to  my 
mind  urgent  that  desirable  projects  should 
be  authorized  by  Congress  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  their  consideration  by  the  Board 
of  Ehglneers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  my- 
•elf.  The  river  and  harbor  bill  enacted  In 
the  spring  of  1945  was  considered  by  your 
committee  in  the  fall  of  1943  and  the  spring 
of  1944.  Hence,  a  period  of  2  years  or  more 
has  now  elapsed.  It  seems  to  me  a  healthy 
condition  for  new  projects  to  receive  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  your  committee  and  to 
be  authorized  while  the  engineering,  the  cost, 
and   the   benefit   data   are   fresh   and   truly 


responsive  to  general   conditions  obtaining 
at  the  time. 

8.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  may  recall.  1  bad 
the  pleasure  of  apf)earlng  l)efore  your  com- 
mittee as  resident  member  of  the  Board  of 
Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  back  In 
1936  and  the  years  immediately  ensuing  and 
I  am  pleased  again  to  be  available  whenever 
your  committee  desires  me.  I  was  Informed 
yesterday  to  appear  throughout  the  flood- 
control  hearings,  but  I  am  sure  that  arrange- 
ments can  be  made  to  comply  with  any  sched- 
ule you  may  wish.  With  your  approval,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  asked  Colonel  Ferlnga, 
the  now  resident  member  of  the  Board,  to 
serve  your  committee  In  Its  detailed  consid- 
eration of  each  report.  Colonel  Ferlnga  re- 
turned from  overseas  late  last  year  and  Im- 
mediately resumed  his  former  position  as 
resident  member  of  the  Board,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  is  well  known  to  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  ycur  committee  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  individual  projects  to  be 
submitted.  In  turning  the  duty  of  their  de- 
taUed  presentation  over  to  Colonel  Ferlnga. 
I  want  to  repeat  my  serious  conviction  that 
the  authorization  of  additional  river  and 
harbor  projects  at  this  time  Is  prescient 
wisdom. 


Woodrow  Wilson's  League  of  Nations 
Idea  Vindicated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, was  ended  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  ito  work  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

Those  of  us  who  followed  the  leader- 
ship of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  creating  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  who  still  believe 
that  his  prophetic  words  should  have 
been  heeded  by  the  adherence  of  the 
United  States,  find  comfort  and  consola- 
tion in  the  splendid  article  written  by 
Anne  O'Hare   McCormick   in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  8,   which,  under 
leave  granted,  is  submitted  herewith: 
Abro.U) — Hail  and  Fartwell  to  the  Societt 
OF  Nations 
(By  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick) 
Long   thoughts   of   a   world   that  is   gone, 
sad   thoughts   of   a   first   great   chance   that 
was  missed,  will  haunt  the  minds  of  the  dele- 
gates   of    forty-odd    nations    gathering    In 
Geneva   today   for   the   last   session   of   the 
League  of  Nations.     But  they  will   not  be 
funereal  tuoughts,  as  they  might  have  been 
If   the   wind-up   had   occurred   a   year    ago. 
Like  the  budding  Uees  along  the  banks  of 
the  foaming  Rhone  r.nd  the  fingers  of  green 
that  stretch  up  toward  the  snowy  crown  of 
Mont  Blanc,  the  feel  of  spring  is  in  the  air 
of  Geneva  and  in  todays  rites  in  the  palace 
by    the    lake    that   has    been   shuttered    up, 
a  satire  done  In  marble,  for  nearly  7  years. 
For   at   last   the  time   has  come  when  they 
can  be  celebrated,  not  as  a  bvirlal   service 
but  as  a  feast  of  resurrection. 

The  end  of  the  League  is  not  the  end  of 
the  dream  which  it  embodied.  It  Is  not  an 
end  at  all,  indeed,  but  a  new  beginning. 
Today  it  meets  to  transfer  Its  physical  as- 
sets, Its  records  and  Its  functions  to  the 
United  Nations.  It  meets  to  hand  over  its 
imftnished  business  to  its  successor.  If  it 
bad  no  successor  the  League  might  be  pro- 
nounced a  falltire.    But  it  is  forever  vindi- 


cated by  the  fact  that  before  the  close  of 
the  war  it  could  not  prevent,  before  the 
first  attempt  to  make  peace,  the  first  thought 
of  the  nations  that  l>elonged  to  it  had — more 
significant — of  the  nations  that  had  never 
Joined  was  to  organize  another  league. 

HISTORIC    JUSTIFICATION 

This  is  the  historic  justification  of  the 
Geneva  experiment.  It  is  th3  best  proof  that 
the  world  has  reached  a  point  in  time  when 
organization  for  peace  is  Inescapable. 

Many  ghosts  hover  today  around  the  table 
where  the  delegates  assemble  to  resume  the 
twentieth  session,  adjourned  In  1939  when 
the  shadows  of  the  approaching  war  en- 
gulfed the  newly  built  palace  and  the  final 
delloeratlcns  of  the  Assembly  took  on  the 
air  of  tragic  farce.  That  was  the  day  when 
the  League  seemed  to  be  dying.  The  flaps 
of  all  the  nations  flew  above  the  hotels 
along  the  river,  as  they  do  today,  but  In 
the  eyes  of  those  who  watched  they  were 
alrealy  at  half-staff,  furling  banners  of  the 
forlornest  of  all  hopes.  Now  they  float  again, 
in  farewell  lo  the  League,  but  also  in  salute  . 
to  the  transplanted  banners — the  same  flags 
and  more  flags — that  are  unfurling  on  the 
other  side  of  a  lake  called  an  ocean,  but 
hardly   wider  than   Leman   u«ed  to  be. 

If  the  shade  of  Woodrow  Wilson  is  among 
the  ghosts  of  Geneva,  hovering  perhaps  be- 
side the  tablet  which  halls  him  as  Founder 
of  the  League  his  country  abandoned,  he 
must  derive  more  than  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction from  this  transplanting.  It  took 
a  second  war  to  drive  home  the  lesson  he 
saw  so  clearly  in  the  first,  but  It  has  been 
learned  so  thoroughly  that  the  United  States 
was  this  time  the  flrst  to  sponsor  and  the 
strongest  in  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
That  the  stone  that  was  rejected  in  1920 
has  become  the  very  cornerstone  of  Amer- 
ican policy  in  1946  was  the  keynote  in  Presi- 
dent Truman's  Chicago  speech.  "The  im- 
mediate goal  of  our  foreign,  policy  is  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  to  the  utmost,"  he 
declared.  "To  be  strong."  he  said,  Is  "a  flrm 
obligation  we  have  undertaken  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations."  And  again;  "I 
have  confidence  that  there  is  no  interna- 
tional problem  which  cannot  be  solved,  if 
there  Is  the  will  and  strength  to  solve  It, 
through  the  United  Nations  which  we  have 
created." 

A     PROPHET     HONORED     AT     LAST 

Woodrow  Wilson  will  be  remembered  In 
the  valedictory  of  the  League,  not  as  the 
leader  of  a  lost  cause  but  as  a  prophet  who 
was  honored  at  last  In  his  own  country. 
The  cause  he  fought  for  was  never  abandoned 
by  millions  of  his  countrymen.  When  It  was 
taken  up  again  by  Franklin  Roosevelt,  in  the 
blinding  light  of  events  that  showed  how 
right  Wilson  was,  the  ground  was  already  pre- 
pared for  a  popular  support  as  nearly  unani- 
mous as  has  ever  been  given  to  a  national 
policy.  It  is  hardly  overstatement  to  say 
that  the  United  Nations  is  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, larger,  stronger,  perhaps  more  difficult 
to  manage,  come  home  to  its  birthplace  to 
make  a  fresh  start. 

Among  the  ghosts  are  living  men  who  saw 
the  old  League  rise  and  fall.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil,  of  Britain,  and  Joseph  Paul-Eoncour, 
of  France,  are  among  those  at  the  last  ses- 
■lon  who  were  also  present  at  the  flrst.  The 
President  of  this  adjourned  session  Is  Dr. 
Carl  Hambro,  of  Norway,  one  of  the  most 
familiar  figures  of  the  old  days.  Dr.  Adrlanus 
Pelt,  of  Holland,  former  head  of  the  Infor- 
mation Section  of  the  League,  is  still  there, 
though  he  Is  now  one  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
taries General  of  the  UN.  Many  League  offi- 
cials are  occupying  or  are  slated  for  similar 
posts  in  the  successor  organization. 

Actually,  the  League  is  only  merglrg  Into 
something  else.  What  is  closing  In  Eurqiw 
will  be  known  as  the  Geneva  chapter.  It  i« 
not  even  cerUin  that  the  work  is  endint 
there,  for  as  soon  as  the  decision  to  mo%« 
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the  Filipino  people  moTed  him  to  an  ever- 
Increasing  activity  which  was  or  great  aj- 
alsUncc  to  the  Nation's  morale.  Long  be- 
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Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 
ROMULO.     Mr    Speaker,   under 


o  extend  my  remark.s  I  am  insert - 
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M/l.N    KARL 

'■\sive  ceremony  at  the  Philip- 

^alth    Building   in   Washuig- 

noon  or  March  9.  1946.  Rep- 

:    Stefan,    of    Nebraska,    was 
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"Please   accept   my  congratulations   upon 

your  aw.i:  e  Military  Merit  Medal  rrom 

the    Cor:.  ilth    or    the    Philippines    in 

reco«nuion  ot  your  outstanding?  service  to 
that  country.  I  should  lil:e  to  take  this 
opportunity  alao  to  thank  ycu  on  behair  or 


ant 
A  ive 


It  Commissioner  trom  the  Philippines 

United  States.     General  Romulo  was 

or   the  dignified   program  accom- 

the  giving  ol  this  award  which  was 

by  a  dlstmeulshed  group  or  Sena- 

d    Ufnre-'  "s   as   well   as  cfflcials 

Stai-    D.  nt.    Armv    and    Navy 

and  the  Veterans'  A  '  n 

al  RoMi'LO  said  in  >  .  cere- 

•Conercssman  Stefan   is   being   hi>n- 

>day  U,T  his  meritorie  u-.  services  to  the 

Commonwealth  t)erore  and  during 

unese  occupation. 
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General  R      i  ■       .   ■  *■  ■         -■  . 

i-A  the  liwti,.r  bciiik;  ,  ultired 
-lEFAN  by  sayink;.  "Now.  before  we 
hear  from  Congressman  Sttf^n.  permit  me 
to  introduce  Mr  William  Stone.  Director  or 
the  Office  or  International  Information  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  who  is  representing  Mr  Wil- 
liam Benton.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr     Stone  :'es    p-.Ud    to    Mr. 

STEFAN  bv  I  .  .n  and  S?cretary 

of  State.  Mr  Jamrs  Byrnes. ' 
Mr.  Stone. 

From  President  Truman: 
"Hearty  conijratulations  on  the  award  by 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  cf  the  Military 
Medal  of  Merit  m  recognition  cr  your  services 
to  that  hard-pressed  nation. 

■  Happily,  when  you  were  servin;;  In  the 
PUilippme  Constabulary  si  lon>;  ?e,o  you 
rorined  a  desire  to  see  your  rrlends,  the  Fili- 
pino people,  attain  nationhood  and  inde- 
pendence. Fortunately,  it  has  been  your  sat- 
isfaction m  these  later  years  lo  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  cause  of  nation- 
hood through  your  faithful  and  iis 
servi'-e  on  'he  Committee  on  I  rs 
of  '  r;  It  la 
espt  Com- 
monwealth has  decided  to  confer  so  signal  an 
honor  upon  you." 

Prom  Secretary  of  State  Mr  James  Byrnes: 
"It  IS  with  real  pleasure  that  I  have  learned 
that  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  is  award- 
ing you  the  Medal  of  Military  Merit.  The  cita- 
tion, I  understand  «t;ite.*;  that  ycur  messages 
to  the  F  •  the  war  were 

'to  a  ci  nslble  for  the 

speedier  achievement  of  military  victory  and 
thereby  for  the  saving  of  innumerable  .Ameri- 
can and  Filipino  lives."  I  well  remember  our 
trip  together  to  the  Philippines  in  1935  and 
your  deep  concern  ror  the  aspirations  or  the 
Filipino  people,  gained  rrom  your  previous 
residence  in  the  Islands.  The  American  peo- 
ple have  reason  to  be  proud  or  your  long 
service  to  the  Philippines." 

General  Romulo  presented  Mr.  Earle  Ches- 
ney.  rormer  Commander  Chesney.  who  repre- 
sented Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  or  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 
Mr.  Chesney: 

From  Veterans'  Administrator,  Gen.  Omar 
H.  Bradley: 


s  whom  you  have 

cooperation  Ixi 

try." 

..m  Stefan,  Gen- 

.t  that  the  dean  of 

II    in    Congress    wr.s 


the  many  American  " 
heloed   bv  vour  ma 


erai 
the    ." 

elected  in  1934  and  saw  service  on  the  In- 
•ular  Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Stefan,  Gen- 
eral Romula  said,  u  at  present  a  memfcer  of 
t  ins  Committee  and   rankln«; 

r  on  the  subcommittees  for. 
'     tlce.  Federal 
.t-rce.  and  the 
1.  .1.      The    Resident   Com- 

i:...   .  .     --     Philippines  alluded  to  the 

recent  conferring  of  the  degree  or  doctor  of 
laws   by   the   National   University  or   Wash- 
ington for  work  on   good  government,  and 
r  *atives  ouutand- 

.    legislation.     In 
)  stated  that  not 
■•'.       -   i  ly    Interested    In 

farm  legislation  am  tic  progress,  but 

that  he  had  been  ai.  ..;l.  .al  advisor  to  the 
American  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
Orv  it  San  Francisco. 

M  ■'">  General  RoMtT-o^ 

•  na— In    receiving 

■     .itary  Merit,  said: 

'In   receiving     his  unforgettable  evidence 

of  the  appreciation  of  the  Filipinos  ror  what 

I  have  done  ror  our  common  cause  In  our 

•    "^  or  common  .suflfering.  I  am  deeply  cog- 

nt   of  th"  slitnal  honor  which  has  been 

CO!  I  accept  this  great  girt 

in  t  :illity. 

"Fcr  over  twoscore  years  my  career  has 
been  closely  connected  with  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple As  a  member  or  the  Telegraph  Division 
of  the  Phil  pplne  Cnr"*'"'iry— during  which 
time  I  had  the  opi  .   of  meeting  and 

kn   ■  "      •   nao— 

I  g.i  vcrsal 

determination  ol  my  Fiiipmo  itieiid-  to  re- 
tain their  personal  and  collective  rreedom 
and  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  These 
ties  grew  with  the  years,  nor  did  dlstanc<> 
make  them  less  strong.  It  was  my  privilege- 
to  b  inber  or  the 
Goi.  ■-  of  th''  Phi! 
in  lt>o5.  I  told  thr 
Filipino  people  in  i 
over  the  radio,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Hius-j 
or  Representatives.  When  the  Japanese  ag- 
gressor struck  at  the  Phll.pplnes.  It  was  mv 
fervent  desire  to  do  all  within  my  power  t>> 
aid  tn  drlvinR  the  hatrd  enemy  from  Philip- 
pi!-  ■  orderly  processes 
or  '  <  nt. 

"I  ccunt  it  the  outstanding  opportunity  cf 
my  lifetime  that  my  time,  my  effort  and  my 
words  were.  In  their  modest  way.  responsible 
ror  saving  the  lives  or  Filipinos  and  Amer  • 
cans  so  that  the  youth  or  both  our  peophs 
could  devote  themselves  to  the  rebuilding  of 
a  war-torn  world. 

"It  IS  a  challenge  to  us  whom  war  has 
spared  to  give  all  we  can.  whenever  we  ca:i, 
to  keep  raith  with  our  youth  who  died  that 
we  mght  be  rree.  \^e  have  learned  whiit 
blood  brotherhood  means  In  the  roar  or  bat- 
tle. We  must  continue  that  blood  brother- 
hocd  In  a  world  at  peace  ir  civilization  itseif 
would  survive." 

PR.MSE    IN    HOtrSE    OF    REPTIE    ENTATTMIS 

On  behair  of  the  House  cf  Rcpresentativrs, 
the  lonorable  John  Kerr,  of  North  Carollin<, 
bad  this  to  say  in  the  House  Chamber: 

"I  noticed  in  yesterday's  Washington  Pest 
that  a  very  outstanding  honor  has  been  ac- 
corded our  beloved  and  able  colleague.  Hen. 
Karl  Stefan.  He  has  been  awarded  the  Phil- 
ippine Military  Merit  Medal  from  the  Com- 
ml^sloner  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
representing  President  S:?rgio  Ostnefia. 
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"Of  course.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
services  our  distinguished  colleague  did  In 
respect  to  his  contact  with  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  when  he  resided  in  those  is- 
lands, but  I  aarert  unhesitatingly  that  what 
he  did  then  and  thereafter  during  the  recent 
war  was  a  great  service  to  these  Islands  and 
to  the  United  States,  and  was  occasioned  by 
a  heart  attuned  to  the  heartbeats  of  hu- 
manity and  his  love  for  his  followman. 

"Karl  Stefan  never  did  a  bad  Job  and  never 
win.  He  has  become  one  of  the  outstanding 
men  of  this  House  because  or  his  accurate 
knowledge  or  the  problems  or  the  Nation. 
his  wLedom,  and  his  personality.  Tills  House 
Is  proud  or  his  achievement  and  extends  to 
him  Its  warmest  congratulations." 


Extension  of  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude a  brief  analysi.s  of  approximately 
12.000  letters  dealing  with  the  extension 
of  price  control  and  written  to  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. Of  the  letters  from  business  con- 
cerns one-third  were  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing OPA.  two-thirds  were  against 
extension  or  were  for  extension  with 
definite  limitations.  However,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  letters  in  favor 
of  OPA  were  mostly  from  small  business; 
the  letters  against  OPA  were  largely  from 
trade  associations,  or  from  lumber  peo- 
ple, real-estate  firms,  and  textile  manu- 
facturers. 

The  letters  from  individuals  ran  9 
to  1  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  price 
control.  Individuals  opposing  it  were 
mostly  owners  of  rented  prop)erty  who 
felt  they  should  get  higher  rents. 

These  findings  coincide  with  the  Gallup 
poll  and  also  with  the  ballot  mailed  to 
the  50.000  readers  of  Modern  Industry 
magazine.  Their  readers  are  manage- 
ment men  in  more  than  31.500  plants 
reported  to  be  responsible  for  roughly 
89  percent,  of  all  American  manufac- 
turing production.  Of  those  who  re- 
sponded 53.8  percent  voted  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  price  controls  and  46.2  per- 
cent voted  that  price  controls  should  be 
discontinued  after  June  30.  1946. 

The  letters  from  individuals  tell  their 
own  story.  They  express  the  confidence 
which  the  plain  people  have  in  the  job 
which  OPA  has  done  in  keeping  down 
run-away  prices  and  their  realization  of 
the  need  for  the  gradual  tapering  off  of 
price  control  during  the  period  when  pro- 
duction of  consumer  goods  is  catching 
up  with  industrial  production  which  is 
now  some  60  percent  above  the  averapc 
for  1935-39.  This  greatly  increased 
production  is  proof  that  price  control  has 
not  hampered  production. 

Following  are  quotations  from  typical 
letters  written  by  individuals  in  support 
Of  OPA: 

As  an  ex-GI  who  came  back  and  had  to  pay 
•  fee  to  secure  an  apartment  ror  his  wife  and 
child,  and  was  fortunate  at  that,  let  me  add 


my  plea  to  millions  of  others  who  wish  to  see 
the  extension  of  OPA.  The  falseness  of  the 
arguments  of  various  pressure  groups  to  kill 
the  OPA  and  controls  can  be  seen  in  one  in- 
stance. What  has  happened  to  rentals  In  in- 
dustrial buildings?  Have  they  been  kept  at 
reasonable  levels?  Judge  for  yourseir.  (Chi- 
cago, 111.) 

It  seems  to  me  as  a  hcusewife.  mother,  and 
lastly,  a  consumer  that  my  dollar  buys  less 
and  less  every  day.  I  look  back  to  the  daj-s 
when  full  price  control  helped  us  to  resist 
Inflation  and  wonder  where  the  Congressmen 
are  that  understood  our  problem.  (Colum- 
bus, Ohio.) 

I  am  not  only  a  consumer,  but  a  business- 
man and  a  property  owner  (own  several  prop- 
erties). Yet  I  want  you  to  do  everything  In 
your  power  to  enforce  and  continue  OPA. 
(H.irdware  and  House  FurniBhlngs.  New 
York  City.) 

Remember,  the  people  are  not  stupid  or 
blind  and  you  can  t>e  sure  we  all  watch  per- 
formances in  W.-'.Ehington  where  It  concerns 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  cur  wonderful 
country.     (New  York  City.) 

Belonging  as  I  do  to  the  group  on  small  - 
pensions  and  fixed  incomes,  I  seem  to  see  the 
whole  economic  schedule  threatening  to  lift 
beyond  our  reach  for  no  one's  real  advan- 
tage. •  •  •  Why  not  keep  It  down  where 
we  of  the  lower  stratum  can  participate? 
(California.) 

As  a  mother  of  eight  children,  my  mother, 
my  husband,  and  myself  to  feed  and  clothe. 
I  very  strongly  desire  the  continuing  of  OPA. 
I  know  if  it  hadn't  been  for  OPA  during  the 
war,  my  family  would  have  been  hungry 
during  this  period.     (Massachusetts.) 

The  OPA  ha£  protected  my  young  daughter 
and  myself  from  a  midwinter  eviction  and 
Increases  in  rent.     (Massachusetts.) 

I  note  by  the  newspapers  that  every  busi- 
ness organization  in  the  country  that  can 
possibly  do  so  is  lobbying  against  OPA.  •  •  • 
Yes;  remove  all  controls  and  throw  us  to  the 
wolves.  It  is  a  well-knovm  fact  that  In  the 
event  of  wild  inflation,  we,  the  little  people. 
wUl  see  our  puny  little  savings  disappear  so 
fast  that  we  really  won't  know  what  hit  us. 
(Indiana.) 

I  certainly  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  no 
OPA  to  control  prices.  Veterans  would  be 
one  group  that  would  take  a  terrific  beating 
If  the  OPA  were  abolished.  Most  veterans 
are  taking  It  as  It  is  trying  to  find  homes, 
decent  Jobs,  and  education  without  depriving 
them  of  the  limited  protection  of  our  present 
OPA.     (New  York.) 

The  problem  millions  of  my  buddies  have 
to  support  their  families  on  $80  or  $100  a 
month.  Paying  $50  a  month  rental  doesn't 
leave  very  much  for  food,  clothing,  etc.  I'd 
hate  to  think  of  what  might  happen  If  OPA 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  existence  at  this 
time.     (New  Jersey.) 

I  am  a  returned  veteran  of  the  European 
theater  living  on  the  $20  temporary  weekly 
allowance  from  the  rehabilitation  Insurance, 
unable  to  find  work,  married,  and  desperately 
need  the  OPA.  Please  in  all  fairne.s.s  to  all 
Americans  see  that  price  control  is  not  only 
continued  but  strengthened.     (New  York.) 

I  watch  with  wonder  and  astonishment  the 
attempts  by  such  people  as  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers  who  are  doing  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  destroy  price 
and  rent  ceilings.  •  •  •  I  am  a  veteran, 
earning  a  small  wage.  •  •  •  The  major- 
ity of  American  people  are  not  large  wage 
earners.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  even 
a  few  pennies  to  make  rich  people  richer. 
•  •  •  When  it  Is  safe  to  remove  ceilings — 
O.  K.  But  until  then,  please  get  in  and  pitch 
for  us — we  consumers  depend  upon  you  to 
carry  our  best  interest  Into  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  fight  for  us.     (New  York.) 

I  am  a  returned  serviceman  with  two 
brothers  killed  in  action  on  roreign  soil.  One 
of  the  few  real  and  live  Ideals  for  which 
they,  and  I,  and  millions  of  others  fought 
was  for  a  fair  and  decent  living.    By  abolish- 


ing the  OPA.  you  are  destroying  one  of  these 
fundamental  gtructures,  and  making  way  for 
a  dangerous  Inflationary  period.  Combat 
veterans  like  myself  are  banking  on  you  to 
save  price  control.  Salaries  overseas  were  low 
so  we  cannot  afford  inflation  like  the  lobby- 
ists who  remained  at  home.    (CaUfomia  ) 

I'm  a  veteran.  After  3  years  overseas,  I  re- 
turn to  find  every  greedy  clique,  led  by  the 
NAM,  clamorlnj  for  removal  of  price  controls. 
Fortunes  will  be  reaped  by  the  few,  while  the 
country  is  propelled  into  chaotic  disaster. 
(Pennsylvania.) 

As  a  serviceman  soon  to  be  retired  en  a 
disability  pension.  It  will  be  Impossible  to 
maintain  my  home  and  family  without  rigid 
controls  on  rent.  food,  and  clothing.  (New 
York.) 

I  am  a  returned  veteran.  My  salary  now 
is  hardly  enough  to  keep  me  In  good  clothes 
and  furnish  the  necessities  of  life.  Movies 
are  60  cent?  compared  to  35  cents  Feveral 
years  ago.  •  •  •  Did  we  ccme  back  to 
inflated  living  and  no  reasonable  upgrade  In 
salaries?  Did  we  return  to  scarcity  after 
abundance  of  everything  we  needed  for  the 
war  effort?  Why  can't  Industry  produce  un- 
der regulated  prices  as  well  as  they  did  dur- 
ing the  recent  war?  Why  do  they  want  to 
milk  us  of  our  meager  savings  from  the  Arm.y 
and  of  the  civilians'  savings,  too?  (New 
York.) 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reF>orts  that, 
by  using  the  strictest  economy,  a  family  of 
three  can  now  Just  break  even  on  an  Income 
of  $40  a  week.  My  husband  and  I,  both  World 
War  II  veterans,  and  our  week-old  baby  ex- 
pect to  have  an  Income  of  $90  a  month  for 
the  next  12  months.  •  •  •  We  are  terri- 
fied at  the  thought  of  increasing  cost-of-liv- 
ing in  the  future.     (Virginia.) 

This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever  written 
to  protect  my  rights  as  a  citizen.  I  find  my- 
self stung  to  action  by  the  flagrant  work  of 
selfish  lobbies — men  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten war  so  soon,  and  the  millions  of  us 
average  citizens  who  won  It — and  who  de- 
serve    something     better     than      Inflation. 

•  •  •  We  ask — no.  demand,  that  you,  cur 
representatives  In  Government,  prove  our 
trust  in  you  to  have  only  the  best  Interests 
of  all  its  citizens  in  mind.     (New  Jersey.) 

As  I  only  make  $2630  net  a  week,  you,  too, 
must  see  what  I  am  up  against  today.  Oh 
dear  sir.  what  about  tomorrow.  Please  for 
Christ's  sake,  .don't  let  us  little  folks  down. 
We,  too.  are  American.     (New  York.) 

As  a  veteran  who  is  attending  school  under 
the  GI  bill  of  rights.  I  mtist  appeal  to  you  to 
see  to  It  that  price  control  under  OPA  Is 
continued.  I  have  a  wife  and  baby  and  it 
will  take  every  cent  of  the  $90  a  month  plus 
our  meager  savings  to  get  me  through 
school.     (New  York.) 

When  I  get  out  of  school  I  want  to  b3  able 
to  step  into  a  future  which  is  bright  ard 
clear  and  not  a  mess  my  generation  has  to 
try  to  straighten  out.  •  •  •  Keep  up 
the  good  work  on  your  fight  to  have  the  Price 
Control  Act  renewed,  for  you  are  not  alone. 
(IllinolB.) 

We  are  In  the  wake  of  a  terrible  conflict  and 
if  OPA  control  should  be  suddenly  abolished 

•  •  •  conditions  could  become  so  chaotic 
that  the  consumer  might  very  easily  be- 
come the  consumed,  as  by  the  sudden  open- 
ing of  flood  gates.     (California  ) 

What  I've  always  been  wondering  about  is 
why  a  congressional  committee  Just  never 
calls  upon  the  plain,  ordinary,  common  guy 
or  gal  m  the  street.  •  •  •  Perhaps  you 
ought  to  suggest  to  the  rest  of  the  committee 
members  that  they  ask  their  wives  about 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living.  I.  as  a  veteran, 
feel  very  embittered  at  the  state  of  affairs 
here  at  home  In  the  United  States.  (New 
York.) 

If  the  line  Is  not  held  the  36  bonds  I 
bought  while  In  the  Army  will  not  be  worth 
the  price  I  gave  for  them.     (New  York.) 

When  I  see  how  the  profiteers  and  big 
lobbies   are  stUl  trying   to   take  everything 
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.    red.     In  the  war  we  killed  for 
BO  they  could  live:   now  they  wish 
flowly.  through  starvation  and  prl- 
llne  theu-  pockets.     (Flight  officer. ) 
ago  when  1  entered  the  service 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  see 
4  years  of  school.     Today,  even 
Id  of  the  GI  bill,  they  are  not  quite 
ffcr  2  years.     If  a  strong  OPA  Is  not 
ie(     they    may    not    be   enough    for    8 
f  schooling.     (New  York  ) 
to  raise  a  question  Ignored  by  the 
various    chambers    of    commerce. 
thiugh    such    groups    have    actually 
t»ie  question  Into  bold  relief:    It  U 
on  whether  human  selfishness  Is  » 
for  a  responsible  economy.     (Mas- 
s  » 

home  economist  who  worked  dl- 

ith  families  during  the  last  depres- 

I  know  the  misery  and  agony  that 

Inflation.     Inflation     and    deflation 

followed   every   war   in   the   history   cf 

and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 

ill  not  happen  again  If  we  do  not 

pi^vent  it.     (Ohio.) 

a   recently  discharged   veteran,   dls- 

•ouEh  combat  with  the  Twenty-sixth 

•     •     •     While  In  Europe.  I  saw 

■m  and  misery  inflation  caused,  and 

ly  do  not  want  that  to  happen  here. 

ted   States   Is   too   great   a   country. 

ndani   resources,   to  ever   let   Infla- 

the  best  of  us.     It  happened  before. 

_  better  not  happen  again.     Support 

ngs  and  powers,  and  we  will  support 

SjJreguard  our  future  as  well  as  your 

I  few  York.) 


leaving  the  farms  because  of  higher 
wages  in  industry,  that  this  effort  as  well 
as  other  efforts  must  be  made  in  order 
to  make  it  more  desirable  for  men  to  re- 
main on  and  till  the  soil. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  writes  perma- 
nent legislation  for  the  Farm  Security 
Administration  and  in  my  judgment,  is 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  farm  legislation 
that  has  come  before  this  House. 

I  find  myself  in  full  accord  with  the 
objectives  it  seeks,  and  am  glad  to  register 
my  vigorous  support  and  approval  of  this 
legislation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  TI^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

\|URSELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
years  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
has  been  operating  under  Ex- 
order  and  without  the  benefit  of 
'basicia  k  passed  by  this  Congress.    Even 
with  bad  administration  a  part  of  this 
has  proven  itself  worthy  when 
to  the  small  and  poorer  farmers 
»Iation. 
Thro  igh  the  aid  extended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, through  PSA.  many  industrious 
faimcis  have  embraced  the  op- 
of    becoming    farm    owners, 
great  amount  of  money  has 
been/l(ianed  to  help  such  farmers  the 
town  tave  been  very  small. 

Coolcy  committee  which  has 
In  this  bill  has  spent  the  better 
2  years  making  a  searching  In- 
lon  of  the  entire  FSA  set-up  and 
the  previsions  of  this  bill  are  written  so 
that  the  errors  of  past  administration 
obviated  in  the  future.  This  bill 
and  I  am  >'  '   V  passed  by 
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-  ...;iiial   majority. 

the  first  application  of  reconver- 

has    been    applied    to    the 


This  is 

sion    vJhich 
farmer 

Mr.  1  Speaker,  this  bill  Mvks  to  extend 
the  helping  hand  of  the  Government  to 
the  tenant  farmer  and  the  man  of  .small 
means  who  desires  to  txcome  a  farm 
owner.  It  Is  important  when  one  takes 
Into  ci  nsideration   the  trend  of   those 


Bargains  for  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE.  JR. 

or  LOCisiAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.   1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
authority  granted  me  by  unanimous  con- 
sent I  wish  to  include  an  article  by  Al. 
Williams,  entitled  "Bargains  for  Britain." 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily 
News',  of  date  .April  6,  1946.  as  follows: 

BARGAINS  FOR  BRrTAIN 

(By  Al.  Williams) 
Lefs  talk  again  about  the  so-called  trades 
made  by  the  Brituh  with  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the 
matter  of  air  trade  routes 

In  addition  to  the  trans-Atlantic  route  con- 
necting the  United  Kingdom  with  seven  co- 
terminals  in  the  East  and  Middle  We.-t.  along 
with  reciproclai  routes  from  Bermuda  and 
Nassau.  Great  Britain  obtained  the  rights  to 
four  great  trade  routes  to  and  through  the 
United  States. 

One  Is  the  extension  of  the  trans-Atlantic 
route  from  England  to  New  York  and  then 
directly  across  the  United  States  to  San  Fran- 
ci>co.  to  Honolulu,  Manila,  and  the  Orient. 
That  s  really  nice  for  the  British,  Its  the 
long  way  from  London  to  the  British  Interest* 
m  the  Far  East.  The  short  way  is  from  Lon- 
don through  Canada,  but  If  the  British 
adopted  a  trans-Canada  route  they  would  be 
competing  with  the  Canad.an  trans-Canada 
air  lines. 

They  won't  have  that. 

They  traded  with  us  for  the  right  to  fly 
passengers  to  New  York  from  London,  dis- 
charge them  there,  pick  up  new  pas«<enKer«  at 
New  York  and  drop  them  at  S?  isco.  or 

carry  them  right  on  to  Hon-  d  east- 

ward. Or.  they  could  drop  the  entire  plane- 
load of  American  puMngers  they  picked  up 
In  New  York  at  San  FrancUco  and  pick  up 
another  planeload  (all  American  passengers), 
and  continue  on  to  Honolulu  and  the  Orient. 
Til  ■   plain  c(  r  them,  but  it's 

not  »  r  TWA.  L  :  ,r  Lines  or  Amer- 

ican Airlines,  who  hnve  p^iMMtred  the  rout* 
from  New  York  to  the  WMt  coast:  and  It's 
not  so  good  for  Pnn-Amerlcan.  which  baa 
done  all  '\^'  "  ■  neering  work  from  Sun  Fran- 
cisco to  li  I.  Manila,  and  the  Orient. 

The  Briu.sii  »iil  fly  American  transports. 
purchased  from  American  manufacturers  at 
the  same  price  that  the  same  typea  of  ships 
are  sold  to  our  American  airlines.  The  British 
w  ill  pay  their  pilots  anywhere  from  one-third 
to  one-half  what  our  domestic  airlines  pay 
their  pilou  The  BritUh  thus  wUl  be  per- 
nutted  to  compete  with  American  domestio 
air  lines,  upplng  a  market  which  provides 


about  80  percent  of  all  the  originating  air 
traffic  of  the  world.  The  United  States  gets 
In  return  the  right  to  carry  traffic  to  and 
from  certain  British  colonies,  such  as  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore,  none  of  which  originate 
much  air  traffic. 

Swapping  the  right  for  the  British  to  tap 
our  home  air  trafHc  market  for  the  spotty 
trafRc  t)etvieen  the  British  colonies  and  the 
Par  East  doesn't  make  sense  for  American  In- 
terests. The  British  air  lines  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  share  with  our  pioneering  American 
air  lines  the  trade  t>etween  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient  Practically  none  of  the  trafOc 
that  tAe  British  will  carry  from  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  to  the  Orient  will  be  of  British 
origin  because  British  air  travel  to  the  Ori- 
ent undoubtedly  will  move  from  England  via 
the  Middle  East.  By  such  a  trade  of  air 
routes  the  British  are  to  be  permitted  to 
jump  right  smack  Into  the  cash  registers  of 
our  American  air  transportation  Interests  and 
eventually  Into  the  pockets  cf  our  air  line 
pilots,  our  stewardesses  and  our  aircraft  me- 
chanics. 


A  Plea  For  Statehood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DtLEGAIE    FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  poem  on  statehood  for  Hawaii  by  a 
former  Member  of  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentatives published  In  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin: 

A  PLrA  FOB  STATEHOOD 

(As  may  be  made  by  Hawaiians  to  the  main- 
landers) 

(By  M  H  Thatcher) 
(Mr.  Thatcher,  a  former  Member  of  the 
House  from  Kentucky,  now  an  attorney  o: 
Washington.  D.  C  With  Mrs.  Thatcher  ho 
visited  Hawaii  In  1925  as  a  member  of  a  con- 
gressional  party  l 

The  promise,  long  since  spoken. 

Ii^  ripe  upon  the  tree; 
And  by  each  te-^t  or  token. 

It  now  should,  garnered,  be. 
If  It  be  doomed  to  perish. 

The  world  will  wonder  why; 
And  all  the  faith  we  cherish. 
May  wither  soon,  and  die. 

You  tax  and  double  tax  lu. 

(And  we  without  a  v.iice  ) 
And    ■  ■*  MB, 

(W  1  choice?) 

The  democratic  process. 

That  made  you  strong  and  great — 

0  keep  It  free  from  blindness. 
Its  strength  Inviolate. 

Of  Federal  exaction. 

In  tithe  and  revenue. 
We  pay  a  worthy  fraction — 

W«  share  our  wealth*  with  ycu. 
The  record.  plea'«e  rompsr*  it — 

Otiaerve  how  we  excel: 
Tlie  load,  we  bravely  bear  It  — 

Ours  be  the  truth  to  tell. 

The  ox  ye  shall  not  murzle. 

That  T-  '  the  corn. 

Our«  Is  :  ,/ale, 

•  r  we  uie  oorn. 

1  tlark.  or  white,  or  yellow— 
!<■    .  raiess  of  our  hue — 

Fi  r  tehow.  each  for  fellow. 
We're  much  the  samt  as  you. 
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In  all  thl.s  Orient  West. 

Prom  Mloway  to  Kalae; 
Throughout  these  ranging  Isles  o"  rest. 

That  bloom  upon  the  sea — 
No  doubtful  counsels  darken — 

We  claim  a  single  land; 
Unto  one  call  we  hearken. 

We  heed  but  one  command. 

If  war  should  bring  commotion. 

And  guns  again  should  roar; 
If  on  the  Mother  Ocean. 

The  tides  of  death  should  pour — 
We'll  fight  m  spirit  loyal. 

(Whate'er  the  hostile  pow'rs.) 
Beneath  a  banner  royal — 

That  which  is  yours — and  ours. 

We  know  you  as  our  brothers, 

We  love  ycu  as  our  own; 
Of  ties,  there  are  no  others — 

We're   bound   to  you.  alone. 
One  future,  great.  Invites  us; 

Together  we  must  fare: 
One   destiny   unites   us — 

We  ask  for  freedom's  share. 

By  all  that's  just  and  holy. 

By  all  that's  wise  and  true— 
We  ask  for  Statehood  solely 

Because  It  Is  our  due. 
Our  civic  day  should   brighten, 

Kamehameha  calls: 
Be  swift  to  note  and  lighten 

The  shadow,  ere  11  falls. 

Our  bastions  are  the  western  bar 

To  alien  arms  or  fleet; 
Within  jour  blue  you  need  our  star 

To  m.Tke  the  flag  complete. 
Hawaii  has  the  right  to  be 

A  free  and  equal  State: 
O  write  aloha  so  that  she 

May  Join   the   Forty-eight. 


We  "southrons"  have  been  kept  sufBclenlly 
bvisy  asserting  to  our  northern  friends  that 
we  aren't  all  morons  and  degenerates  a  la 
Tobacco  Road,  or  banJo-plcklng  mammy - 
singers,  a  la  Al  Jolson,  but  now  we  have  to 
go  around  protesting  that  we  aren't  all 
raucous  nitwits  and  foghorns  like  Senator 
Claghorn.  "from  the  South,  that  Is."  Gad!— 
Condensed  from  Richmond  (Va.)  Tlines- 
Dlspatch. 


Claghorn,  the  Dixie  Foghorn 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wi.sh  to 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
tVa.)  Times-Dispatch,  entitled  "Clag- 
horn, the  Dixie  Foghorn"  which  I  think 
most  appropriate.    The  editorial  follows: 

CLAGHORN,    THE    DIXIE    rOCHORN 

For  years,  yes.  decades,  we've  been  battling 
to  bring  some  measure  of  rationality  Into  the 
frledchlcken-watermelon-mammy-magnolla- 
nuKjnllght-mockmg  blrd-moon-June  croon 
school  of  thinking  on  southern  problems,  and 
now  we  ve  run  up  against  the  toughest  propo- 
sition yet.  We  refer,  of  course.  Uj  that 
bombastic  bumbling,  brou-ha-ha  of  the  air 
waves.  Senator  Beauregard  Claghorn^  "from 
the  deep  South,  that  Is. '  whom  a  writer  In 
Life  has  Just  referred  to  as  "the  most-quoted 
man  In  the  Nation." 

This  amazing  character  on  the  Sunday 
•venlng  Prrd  Allen  prrpimn  must  have  given 
mUIlonM  In  the  North  and  Went  the  notion 
thai  s<nithern  Senators  :;pend  their  time  In 
making  frightful  puns,  and  bellowing  "That's 
a  Joke.  s<jn!"  and  In  such  professionally 
southern  deliverances  as:  "When  in  New 
York  ah  only  dance  at  the  Cotton  Club.  The 
only  dance  ah  do  Is  the  Virginia  reel.  The 
only  train  ah  ride  Is  the  Chattanooga  Choo- 
Choo.  When  ah  pass  Grant's  tomb  ah  shut 
both  eyes.  Ah  never  po  to  the  Yankee 
Stadium!  Ah  won't  even  go  to  the  Polo 
Oiounds  unless  u  touthpaw's  pltchin." 


Fight  for  the  Spirit  of  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

OF    INDIAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  HALLECK.  -Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  Akron.  Ohio,  April  4. 
1946.  before  the  Ohio  Federation  of  Re- 
publican 'Women's  Organizations: 

Fellow  members  of  the  Republican  Party. 
we  Republicans  this  year  face  a  new  and 
crucial  responsibility  which  the  broad  sweep 
of  events  has  placed  upon  us.  The  responsi- 
bility falls  equally  upon  Republican  men 
and  women.  It  can  only  be  discharged  if 
we  muster  all  our  strength.  We  face  power- 
ful enemies.  They  are  the  enemies  of  free 
representative  government  and  the  Issue  Is 
free,  representative  government  Itself. 

We   who   have   for  so   many   years   fought 
side  by  side  to  preserve  traditional  American 
freedom  now  see  with  new  clarity  and  sharper 
vision  the  clear-cut  issue  of  the  present  day. 
We    are   able    to   see    the    Issue    because    we 
understand    and    respect    the    fundamental 
"proces-ses  of  the  form  of  government  guaran- 
teed us  under  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill 
of  Rights.     Our  respect  and  devotion  to  these 
principles    of    free    government    has    been 
heightened,    strengthened,    and    made    more 
keen  not  only  by  our  own  unflagging  fight 
to  preserve  them,  but  also  by  the  sight  In 
recent    years   of   the   rise   of    new    forms    of 
tyranny  which  have  crushed  the  peoples  of 
the   world   and   ground    them   down    In    the 
miseries  of  fear,  hunger,  and  physical  cruelty. 
Thinking    Americans    have    relearned    the 
true  meaning  of  freedom  In  the  cxamjiile  of 
those  who  have  lost  it.     We  have  relearned 
the  meaning  of  freedom  by  losing  some  por- 
tion of  it  ourselves.    You  and  I — despite  our 
stubborn    and    unrelenting    opposition    for 
these  many  years— have  seen   a  measurable 
p.art  of  American  freedom  taken  away.     All 
of  us  in  wartime  voluntarily  submitted  to 
governmental  controls  and  the  broad,  blun- 
dering supervision  of  our  personal  lives.     Yet 
the  necessities  of  war  served  only  to  accentu- 
ate a  trend  which  had  already  existed  In  this 
N«'W    Deal    rdmlnlstration    before    the    war. 
That    record    being    carried    forward    today 
promises  only  continued  nwaults  on  Ameri- 
can  freedom.  If  the  New  Deal  continues  Jn 
power. 

Our  re«pon«lblllty  as  Republican*  In  this 
time  is  twofold.  We  must  take  vigorous 
measures  to  perpetuate  the  knowledge  cf  lib- 
erty In  coming  generations  and  we  mu«t  take 
immediate  action  to  turn  back  the  enemies 
of  freedom  now. 

The  success  of  the  American  form  of  free, 
representative  government  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  each  rising  generation  to  under- 
stand It,  Herein  Republican  women  have  a 
long-range  responsibility— a  vitally  Impor- 
tant responsibility — separate  and  distinct 
from  ordinary  orgftnl7atlonal  activity  in  po- 
litical campaifms.  The  American  woman  of 
this  generation  must  not  only  eneage  In  the 
tactics  and  strategy  ol  campaigning  in  which 


she  hai"  proven  herself  to  have  ruch  great 
talent  and  Initiative  she  mu^t  likewise,  as 
the  mainspring  of  the  home  and  family  life. 
Inculcate  In  the  next  generation  the  philos- 
ophy upon  which  our  free  representative  gov- 
ernment Is  based. 

We  must  remember  and  never  forget  that 
freedom  begins  m  the  American  home.  A 
people  who  would  enjoy  liberty  mu«t  have 
knowledge  of  It  and  love  for  It  Freedom  is 
based  oipon  characpv  and  character  depends 
upon  training.  The  destiny  of  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans  therefore  places  a 
charge  upon  the  women  of  America  not  only 
to  rise  to  the  challenge  cf  the^e  uncertain 
times  and  turn  back  the  tnemles  of  freedom, 
but  to  Instill  In  the  youth  cf  America  that 
love  of  independence,  that  Innate  self-reli- 
ance, that  Integrity  of  purpose  v.-hich  are  the 
marks  of  a  free  people  and  which  provide  the 
foundation  of  free,  representative  govern- 
ment. 

But    all    Republicans — men    and    women 
alike — have  a  critical  and  Immediate  ml-'^slon 
which  must  be  performed  today  and  will  not 
wait  for  the  faith  or  the  energy  of  some  new 
generation    to   undertake   It.     We   must   not 
b?queath  to  American  youth  the  choice  be- 
tween the  bitter  cup  of  tyranny  and  a  bloody 
struggle   for  liberty.     We   must    provide   the? 
rallying   point   and   the   instrument   for  the' 
fight  to  maintain  American  freedom  against 
the  destructive  radical?  of  this  present  time. 
It   has  become   Increasingly   evident   that 
the  Democratic  Party  Is  held  captive  In  the 
tight  grip  cf  the  radical  and  fellow  traveler. 
It   has   become   Increaslnely   evident    and    Is 
even  now  openly  declared  that  the  power  and 
Influence  of  the  present  administration  Is  to 
be  employed  to  advance  the  influence  of  left- 
ist.  New   Deal   elements,   and   to  destroy   or 
drive   from   the   Democratic   Party   all   those 
who  do  not  blindly  subscribe  to  the  Com- 
munist-Inspired radical  line.    President  Tru- 
man   has   substantially   endorsed   the   state- 
ment of  Secretary  Wallace  that  these  who  dn 
not  conform  to  this  line   should  be  purged 
from  the  Democratic  Party. 

You  may  wonder  why  It  is  that  after  re- 
marking upon  the  respKjnslbillties  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  I  suddenly  turn   to  consid- 
eration of  the  divisions  and  dissensions  with- 
in the  Democratic  Party.    I  do  so  because  the 
most  significant  political  fact  of  our  genera- 
tion is  this:  That  the  exponents  of  the  master 
state,  the  radicals  who  call  themselves  New 
Dsalc-rs.  the  fellow  travelers,  and  the  Com- 
munists have  now  disclosed  their  Intention 
to  bid  openly  for  power.     The  Truman  ad- 
ministration    seeks     their     support.       With 
cynical   disregard    for    the    very    traditions 
which  have  given  them  their  opportunities  r.s 
men.  administration  leaders  now  betray  the 
spirit  cf  America  for  the   sake  of  a  bloc  of 
votes.     For  the  support  of  a  minority,  for  a 
few  pillllon  votes  at  the  polls,  administration 
leaders  now  foreswear  the  Ideals  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike.    They  seek  first  to  drive  from 
the  Demccratlc  Party  and  then  from  the  en- 
tire. American  scene  all  men  and  women  who 
oppose  their  radical  schemes  wUhlng  to  con- 
serve the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of  frea 
representative  government. 

This  Issue  transcends  ordinary  party  con- 
siderations. It  is  no  longer  Just  a  contest 
between  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  is 
a  contest— and  a  bitter,  vital  contest — be- 
tween fundamental  philosophies  of  govern- 
ment and  of  life. 

The  gauntlet  is  down,  Henry  Wallace  and 
President  Truman,  the  two  mcln  leaders  cf 
the  Democratic  Party,  have  openly  proclaimed 
their  intention  to  recognize  only  the  left 
wing  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  to  purge 
the  rest.  They  have  thus  brought  home  to 
all  thoughtful  Americans  the  realization  that 
this  year  the  clear-cut  choice  t)efore  the 
American  voter  Is  the  choice  between  mass 
organization,  mass  regimentation,  mass  psy- 
cholo^.  mass  government  as  agalnstotff  be- 
lief in  the  traditional  American  rrmttm  la 
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<  he  Individual  liberties  of  each  Indl- 
,merlcan  are  preserved  inviolate.  The 
s  between  the  combination  of  mls- 
radicals  of  the  New  Deal  who  would 
the   bulwarks   of   freedom   and 
the  change  for  their  own  per- 
sordld   advantage — the   choice    Is 
that   kind   of   radicalism   and   for- 
•  Americanism  which  holds  that 
;  of  our  society,  all   Its  defects 
fs,  can  be  corrected  under  the 
tssea  of  law  without  sacnflcmg 
Tieasure  the  true  and  traditional  lib- 
each    Individual   American   citizen. 
Dealers    extend    to    us    a    master 
state  In  whose  name  the  rights  and 
of  any  citizen  may  be  trampled  and 
They   mouth   great    humanitarian 
nd   then   seek   to  smother  or  Impair 

•     '1  time— 

:n.   They 

iri;ely  of  the  pub  >t  and  then 

er  secretly  for  pr.  si:  they  pre- 

se.-ve   the   people   and    behind   that 

serve  only  themselves. 

Hold  that  this  Government  Is  the  ser- 

Its  people.     We  hold  that  the  gov- 

of  this  society  must  be  under  a  rule 

laid  down  by  the  people  themselves, 

of  a  rule  of  personal  whim.    We  op- 

snor.sible  perstins  who  i;se  the  au- 

and   power  of  government   to  Inflict 

rsonal  Ideas  and  ambitions  or  their 

greed  upon  the  American  citizens. 

are  the  views,  these  are  the  beliefs 
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views  and  these  beliefs  are  shared 

tj-ue  Democrats,  for  these  are  the  views 

iffs  of  the  founders  of  this  Nation. 

e  the  principles  upon  which  the  great 

cements  of  America  were  based.     They 

ver  questioned  before  by  any  major 

The  Issues  lietween   the  Democratic 

lean  Parties  were  the  Issues  of  pol- 

letall.  but  they  were  never  Issues  In- 

the   very    form    of   government    and 

St  sacred  concepts  of  human  freedom 

re  now  raised  by  the  professional  rad- 

the  New  Deal  who  have  captured  the 

ry   of   the   Democratic    Party 

U — true     Democrats  — have      now 

Ir  traditional  political  home.     Henry 

may  talk  of  party  responsibility,  but 

and  women  of  the  Democratic  Party 

y   believe   In    the   traditions  of  the 

V  and  who  truly  believe  In 

-rem  of  free,  representative 

!iow  bridge  the  gap  be> 

and   the   radicalism  of 


f  'he  D-tmMrratlc  Party 

filial  rift  wh  uptured  all  po«- 

prrutton  bt\.j.i    ..     ..e  left  and  righ^ 

jf  that   party.     It  1«  the  final   fon  . 

of  any  ho|>«  that  g<x}d  governmrtii 

from   a   party    whoae   own    beat 

r'-  phy  and  the 
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now  I he  ' 

.irty  to  p;  - 

H>kim;    lender^hip   which    can    emerge 

oni  .\  v.:\r'\-  ul-.i>se  members  all  agree 

:u  ts  of  faith.     It  Is  no 

II  1)1.^...  ..  wi  p.  .It  leal  labels,  of  those 

ked    and    empty    words    "liberal"    or 

v:'.tlve."    It  Is  no  longer  a  conflict  be- 

sec.Kins — of   Ea*t   cr   West,    North   or 

It  Is  a  c  issue  In- 

the   fui.  .i   to   gov- 

t  Itself 

men    differ.     Republicans    differ.    On 

and  In  regard  to  specific  issues  there 

rarlety  of  opinions  within  Republican 

It  must  always  t>e  so  In  any  great 

uktlon.     Some    men    and    women    will 

themselves   to    those   phases   of   our 

which  demand  change  and  Improve- 

others  will  devote  their  energies  and 

on    to   administrating   and    operating 

nechanlsms  of  our  society  which  they 


believe  have  achieved  satisfactory  progress. 
Some  win  see  great  challenges:  others  will 
wish  to  conserve  and  Improve  without  drastic 
change.  Nevertheless,  on  principle,  on  phi- 
loaophy,  on  the  approach  to  the  dally  conduct 
of  Government.  Republicans  are  In  unison 
and  have  fought  together  these  many  long 
years  to  advance  those  common  Ijellefs.  Our 
philosophy  Is  such  that  there  Is  room  for 
many  shades  of  opinion  within  our  broad 
area  of  agreement.  "In  my  Father's  hou'^e 
are  miuiv  mansions."  Within  the  Repub- 
1  re  the  spires  of  great  hopes  and 

1  lis  for  the  future  and  new  con- 

cepts of  the  public  welfare  and  new  plans  for 
a  better  life  and  new  resolve  to  serve  the 
whole  people  In  the  Republican  Party  are 
the  great  edifices  of  experience,  of  wi-sdom. 
and  of  Judgment.  In  it.  too.  rise  the  struc- 
tures of  new  Invention,  new  Ideas,  and  new 
Imaginative  understanding  Only  In  our 
de.-ire  and  our  intention  to  preserve  the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  American  f'  rrn 
of  government  are  we  r'gid  and  ui. 
We  welcome  to  our  ranks  all  those  wi 
now  fight  to  preserve  that  way  of  life  and 
that  form  of  government  against  the  sinister 
and  powerful  Influences  which  willfully  and 
sometimes  traitorously  assail  It  from  every 
side. 

There  are  now  two  main  parties  In  the 
United  States  The  Republican  Party  and 
the  New  Deal  Democratic  Party 

The  differences  In  principles  and  intentions 
between  the  two  parties  are  wide  and  dis- 
tinct. They  must  be  made  clear  to  the  voters 
of  America  In  order  that  they  may  be  able 
•  *  ue  between   the 

Deal  Democratic 
I  il   the  plans  and   beliefs  of  the  Re- 

j  .  Party.     They  must  be  made  clear  In 

order  that  the  voters  may  choose  at  election 
time.  In  order  that  they  may  decide  upon 
stated  and  adequate  grounds  to  which  party 
they  wish  to  entrust  the  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  this  Nation  which  we  revere. 

The  first  great  difference  between  the 
parties  Is  this— and  It  Is  a  difference  so 
wld?,  so  deep,  so  simple,  so  important  that 
It  dwarfs  almost  Into  insignificance  all  other 
debatable  points  It  Is  a  difference  that  can- 
not be  adjusted:  that  must  not  l>e  eompro- 
ml.sed  It  l.^  the  difference  between  black 
and  white,  the  difference  between  day  and 
night,  the  difference  between  safety  aQd 
dani^er  It  l.-*  so  basic  and  so  elementary 
that  up«in  Its  decision  rents  every  Important 
and  minor  particular  of  the  kind  of  life  we 
will  lead  In  the  years  that  stretch  be(  r»' 
lu  Upon  It  depends  the  way  we  wilt  l  ■' 
tbe  hopes  wr  will  ho'd.  the  way  we  will  plun 
for  our  families  and  our  business  and  our 
r-^  •     •)»  for  a   happy,   a   •  .i   secure 

>ura*l«ea  and  for  ot.  on 


and  t  may  tie  stated  m  few  words  and  ilmpls 
phrase 

The  New  Deal  Party  Is  without  faith  or 
confidence  In  the  future  of  the  United  S'atos; 
the  Republican  Party  has  a  sure  and  coura- 
get.us  faith  In  the  fu'ure  of  the  United  States 

The  New  Deal  fears  that  we  are  sick  with 
an  Incurable  disease  and  thinks  we  may  look 
forward  only  to  the  life  of  an  Invalid,  kept 
unhappily  alive  by  artificial  respiration,  with 
no  hope  of  cure,  with  no  hope  of  t>eing  re- 
stored to  vigor  and  health.  The  Rfpubllcan 
Party   knows   that   our  country  su"  :%■ 

from  a   temporary  Illness,  that  Its  i 
tlon  ts  <!Oun('  ^  vital  organs  ui.  I 

The  Republ.  ty  knows  that  t 

try  can  t)e  restored  to  health  and  sanity  so 
that  It  will  continue  to  live  and  to  prosper 
for  generations  to  come.  The  Republican 
Party  knows  that  our  Nation  Is  young  with 
tremendous  natural  strength  and  energy,  and 
that  a  future  of  splendid  usefulness  and  pros- 
perity and  glory  stretches  before  It— a  future 
so  sure,  so  solid  that  not  even  our  miraculous 
past  will  compare  with  It. 


We  are  not  at  the  end  of  our  national 
life— we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  It.  We 
are  not  finishing,  we  are  only  beginning.  We 
are  not  hopeless  and  helpless.  We  are  not  a 
crumbling  ruin  descending  Into  dust  and 
rubble  We  are  a  young,  unfinished  edifice, 
erected  upon  a  solid  foundation,  skillfully 
planned  by  great  architects,  and  carried  for- 
ward by  master  builders,  growing  every  day 
In  strength  and  beauty  and  usefulness,  until 
It  shall  t)ecome  the  wonder  of  the  world.  It 
Is  an  edifice  that  never  will  grow  old  t>ecause 
It  never  will  be  finished.  It  is  a  building  to 
which  each  succeeding  generation  shall  add 
Its  part  '.rements  shall  arise.     It 

Is  an  edi:.  er  can  grow  old  because 

It  never  shall  be  completed:  but  will  con- 
stantly be  Improved  and  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified until  the  end  of  time. 

There,  my  fellow  Americans,  Is  the  ele- 
mentary difference  between  the  Democratic 
p  ••:.•■        '  '      ,n  Party     One  crawls 

!  :  »;  without  faith,  the 

I  riuUiV.    with   head   up   and 
with    high    hope    and   sure 
conddence  in  its  ability  to  endure  and  to  live 
and  to  accomplish. 

It  Is  true  we  are  111.  but  It  Is  not  with  an 
incurable  illness.  It  is  an  Illness  caused  by 
neglect  and  ignorance  and  blundering.  It  Is 
a  surface  Illness  that  can  be  cured,  and  cured 
speedily  by  operation 

The  date  of  that  i  .  I*  set.     It  Is  on 

election  day  of  next  .n  er.    The  hospital 

Is  the  election  booth.  The  operating  knife 
the  people's  vote.  The  electorate  Is  the  sur- 
geon. Upon  It  depends  the  success  of  the 
operation  a**:!  the  restoration  of  the  patient 
to  health.  It  Is  for  the  people  to  cut  out  the 
I  ubt  and  fear  so  that 

ues   of   our    national 
body  may  gi  .i. 

If  our  pe  .  ait  a  nation  restored  to 

health  and  vigor  and  confidence  In  Its  long 
life  and  prc«perity.  let  their  vote  be  for  can- 
didates of  the  party  of  hope  and  vigor.  If 
they  want  our  country  to  drag  out  a  life  as 
a  hopeless  tnvalid.  made  unaware  of  Its  pain 
by  drugs  and  sl< .  >tlons.  then  let  their 

choice  be  for  c  s  of  the  party  that 

holds  that  bel-.ef.  the  New  Deal  party. 

Th(?y  tell  us  that  our  economy  Is  a  finished 
economy  They  tell  us  that  because  we  have 
stretched  from  ocean  to  ocean  that  we  have 
no  more  frontiers  to  bring  us  prosperity. 
They  tell  us  that  we  have  srown  to  man- 
lived  throiivh  our  prime,  and  have 
tell  us  that  we  have 
;■«  t'l  nc"-  rnpUsh,  and 
m    this    day    h<  there    lo 

f  r  u«  but  to  1  fat  until 

'••d 

:  :.at  this  Is  nnnssnse.    We "-it 

wi)rM>   thon   nonssnss.  It   Is  •  y. 

Ws  suy  that  we  have  not  even  seen  n  \  r  ion 

of  the  frontiers  that  lie  before  u;<.  or  of  the 

'  '  f  the  lot    ■  -K 

-      We  ^  ,.( 

ii»  *e  march  furwnrd 

:uture. 

y  that  America  Is  on  the  march      If 

-;  forward  to  conquer.     It  cannot  be 

stayed  nor  ha!ted  In  Its  progress.    Our  future 

can   be  circumscribed   and   limited  only  bv 

our  will  to  go  forward.    And  we  say  that  that 

win.  Indomitable,  efficient,  eternal,  lives  In 

the    hearts   of    this   great    people,    and    that 

—nothing — can   halt   our   victorious 

We  have  faith  In  the  United  States.  Our 
party— the  Republican  Party— has  faith  In 
the  United  States.  We  call  upon  nil  citizens 
to  join  our  army,  to  take  up  their  weapons, 
and  set  out  upon  our  campaign  with  us.  It 
Is  a  campaign  against  doubt  and  fear,  and 
we  Will  not  lay  down  our  arms  nor  cease  from 
the  vattle  until  our  enemies  shall  have  been 
vanquished,  destroyed,  abolished,  and  eradi- 
cated. Pear  Is  the  enemy.  We  can  and  will 
destroy  It. 

What  are  these  new  frontiers  beyond  which 
lie   prosperity?     They   arc   not   frontiers   <rf 


hfiod. 

rear' 


It   l> 
It    is 


land  or  of  v.ater.  although  there  are  millions 
of  rcres  of  our  soil  not  yet  brought  Into 
human  use.  They  are  the  frontiers,  widened 
ev?ry  day  by  tcience  and  Invention  and  the 
discovery  of  new  methods  of  doing.  Just  as 
vast  Industries  have  appeared  over  cur  hori- 
zon In  the  pnst.  employing  millions  of  our 
cltlrens.  pouring  wealth  into  the  lap  of 
the  Nation — so  will  new  industries  be  born 
In  our  future,  bringing  with  them  oppor- 
tunity and  new  wealth  and  new  employment. 
Ji'st  r.s  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  the 
radi.)  appeared  to  revolutionize  our  lives  and 
to  b.-ing  us  the  blessings  of  prosperity,  so 
In  the  years  ahead  will  come  other  and  now 
undreamed  of  contrivances  that  we  will  want 
to  buy  and  to  use — which  will  employ  their 
millions.  V/e  are  at  the  dawn  of  the  aton.ic 
age.  Who  can  say  what  wonders,  beneficial 
to  all  mankind,  may  not  be  waiting  behind 
the  curtain  cf  tomorrow? 

Not  only  will  there  be  splendid  Inventions; 
there  will  b?  new  ways  of  doing,  new  ways 
of  mnnufacturinp.  new  ways  cf  farming,  new- 
ways  of  mlninp.  and  of  utilizing  our  natural 
resources.  We  will  discover  that  our  farm- 
ers can  prow  more  to  the  acre,  that  our  man- 
ufacturers can  produce  more  at  lower  cost  in 
cash  and  In  toil.  We  will  see  the  workday 
fhortened  and  hours  of  leisure  be  given  to 
lives  that  have  known  little  leisure.  We  will 
see  lives  more  comfortable,  richer  in  these 
things  that  make  life  rich.  We  will  see  no 
millenlum.  but  a  country  In  which  every 
man.  by  diligence  and  skill  and  Intelligence, 
will  be  glvefe.the  opportunity  to  grasp  hap- 
piness and  self-won  security  for  himself  and 
his  family.  We  will  talk  no  longer  of  cramp- 
ing frontiers  but  only  of  a  limitless  future 
unhampered,  uncramped.  wearing  no  hand- 
cuffs or  shackles— a  future  which  holds  out 
promise  to  be  shared  by  all  who  have  the  will 
to  share  It. 

It  will  net  be  a  future  of  uncertain  security 
given  to  us  for  a  few  precarious  days  by  a 
Government  that  cannot  find  Its  way.  but  a 
future  earned  and  made  secure  by  the  efforts 
of  Individual  men.  free  to  choose  their  way 
of  life,  their  own  occupations,  their  own 
careers  unimpeded  and  unclrcumscribed  by 
un-American  regimentation  Imposed  by  the 
hands  of  a  shoi  t-slghted  and  selfish  bureauc- 
racy. 

How  con  we  possess  for  ourselves  so  desir- 
able a  future? 

We  can  pos-sefs  It  by  retting  America  free 
All  American  history  has  been  a  history  it 
fighting  for  freedom.  Il  Is  s  never-ending 
battle.  We  mu'it  continue  It  today.  Not  to 
free  ourselves  from  a  foreign  master:  not  to 
free  oumelves  from  overlords  or  the  tyranny 
of  iirchnlc  laws;  but  to  free  ourselves  from 
the  deadening  (trip  of  tho^e  mm  who  hsve 
s«liu>d  our  land  and  ars  strsngllng  It;  vho 
arc  choking  lis  spirit  and  It.^  genius,  and 
who  nre  rmoiherlng  Its  initiative.  We  mu«t 
free  It  from  n  «vi-tem  which  is  undermining 
t,ur    II,.  ■;    us    the    inalienable 

,ljjl,t    ,      ,  1   one  another   fairly, 

forbidding  us'the  Ood-rlven  privilege  of  In- 
dep?ndence  of  Individual  action  and  enler- 
priEe. 

We  must  fight  for  freedom  again.  The 
army  In  revolt  against  this  new,  destructive 
tyranny  Is  the  Republican  Party,  and  the 
Republican  Party  F.ays  to  you.  'Mr  fellow 
American.  America  once  more  shall  be  free!" 
The  Republican  Party  Is  awake.  Tliere 
shall  be  no  compromise  or  appeasement  or 
imitation.  We  know  what  we  are  for  and 
what  we  are  against.  We  know  what  Is  r.ght 
and  what  is  wrong.  We  have  defined  the 
causes  of  battle  and  we  have  drawn  rigidly 
the  battle  line.  We  will  fight  It  out  on  this 
line  If  It  takes  a  generation.  We  say.  "Amer- 
ica once  more  shall  be  free." 

The  Republican  Parly  Is  the  party  of  for- 
ward-looking wisdom  opposed  to  the  party 
of  rcck'.ess  experiment. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  of  Amer- 
icanism opposed  to  a  party  riddled  and  In- 
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oculated  with  foreign,  left-wing,  un-Amer- 
Icanlsm. 

The  Republican  Is  the  antlradlcal  party, 
opposed  to  the  radical  party. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  antlreglmen- 
tation  party  opposed  to  the  party  that  would 
put  a  nation  in  a  tyrannical  production  line 
or  under  the  thumbs  of  political  top  ser- 
geants. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  antlbureau- 
cratlc  party  opposed  to  the  party  that  would 
fasten  the  dry  rot  of  a  vested  bureaucracy 
upon  every  phase  of  American  life. 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  a  party  cf  the 
past  but  a  party  of  the  future.  It  Is  opposed 
to  a  party  bound  by  rules  of  Its  own  making. 
Imprisoned  in  a  cell  of  Its  own  building.  It 
Is  opposed  to  a  party  that  can  only  stand 
still  but  never  move  forward  as  new  events 
demand   a  forward   progress. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  that 
believes  In  paying  a  debt  rather  than  In- 
creasing a  debt.  It  Is  a  party  that  believes 
we  should  pay  our  way,  day  by  day  with  our 
earnings;  not  that  we  should  pay  our  way 
for  a  year  or  two  by  borrowing  ourselves 
into  bankruptcy.  It  Is  a  party  that  looks 
at  our  staggering  debt  as  a  thing  that  must 
be  faced  and  paid  as  opposed  to  a  party 
that  believes  It  should  be  dodged  and  in- 
creased . 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  of  gov- 
ernmental economy,  opposed  to  the  party  of 
governmental  waste  and  prodigality. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  which 
believes  that  clvU  governmental  employees 
should  be  drastically  decreased  Instead  of 
recklessly  increased  until  our  salary  list  alone 
becomes  an  insupportable  burden. 

The  Republican  Party  is  the  party  that  be- 
lieves In  treating  every  man  as  an  Individual 
citizen  opposed  to  the  party  that  believes 
every  man  must  belong  to  some  class  or 
group.  It  Is  a  party  opposed  to  the  stirring 
up  of  class  or  racial  strifes  in  opposition  to 
the  party  that  fattens  on  class  prejudice  and 
racial   warfare. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  that 
knows  the  vexing  question  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  must  be  settled  fairly  and 
squarely  so  that  Industrial  peace  shall  come 
to  the  Nation.  It  Is  opposed  to  the  party 
which  believes  that  this  question  should  not 
be  settled  but  fhould  be  fomented  and  In- 
flamed, because  that  party  fattens  on  quarrels 
and  ctrlfe  and  unrest. 

The  Republican  Parly  Is  the  party  that 
believes  that  capital  and  Industry  and  labor 
should  be  reguhited  In  their  conduct  by  fair 
and  Just  laws,  honestly  sdmlnlsterrd  It  be- 
lieves that  the  security  of  the  public  Is  th« 
paramount  consideration,  and  that  b<ith  capi- 
tal   snd    labor    must   rec<>KnlM   the   public 

Interest, 

We  believe  that  the  men  and  women  of 
li,i  .    the  rltht  to  unite  for  their  own 

pr.  .  and  Hdv.tncement  and  to  bargain 

colleiiivrly.  If  they  choose  to  do  so.  We 
believe  that  the  end  product  of  such  bargain- 
ing, however.  Is  an  agreement  or  a  contract 
and  the  parties  thereto  are  mutually  respon- 
sible. We  believe  that  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate aim  of  both  organizing  and  collective 
bargaining  Is  to  Improve  the  condition  and 
the  returns  of  labor.  We  do  not  believe  that 
those  purposes  should  be  distorted  Into  ef- 
forts to  destroy  our  free  society  oi"  to  destroy 
the  very  jobs  which  provide  the  worker  with 
his  wage.  We  see  a  public  Interest  In  the 
settlement  of  labor-management  disputes 
which  by  disrupting  the  broad  functions  and 
services  of  our  society  damage  us  all  alike — 
labor,  management,  farmer,  and  white-collar 
worker.  We  see  in  the  use  of  violence  by 
either  side  in  labor  disputes  a  threat  to  the 
individual  liberties  of  American  citizens. 

The  emphasis  upon  labor-management  re- 
lations must  be  upon  ultimate  agreement 
and  cooperation  on  a  satisfactory  basis  to 
both — not  upon  governmental  domination, 
not  upon  intimidation,  not  upon  dictatorial 


methods,  not  upon  artificial  issues,  not  upon 
destruction  rather  than  progress.     We   seek 
to  construct  a  cooperative  society  In  which 
the  mutual  interests  of  each  of  Its  elements 
will  be  recognized;  In  which  labor  may  find 
ever-increasing    opportunities    for    advance- 
ment,   ever-increasing    real    w:>ges    both    in 
terms  of  take-home  pay  and  In  purchasing 
power:   In  which  the  weak  will  be  protected 
from  the  strong:    In  which   the  Interests  of 
labor,  of  management,  of  white-collar  work- 
er,  and   of   farmer   may    be    universally   ad- 
vanced under  a  rule  of  equal  Justice  for  all. 
The    Republican    Party    Is    the    anti-Com- 
munist, and  anti-left-wing  party,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  party  that  conciliates  and  frater- 
nizes  with   Communists  and    revolutionists. 
The    Republican    Party    Is    affirmatively    the 
party   of  competition   and   the  right   cf   the 
individual  to  carry  on  his  business  subject 
to  fair  regulation  but  without  improper  gov- 
ernmental meddling.    The  'Republican  Party 
believes  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
can  never  be  repealed  and  that  no  spurious 
enactment  can  permanently  become  a  EUbstl- 
lute  for  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Th?  Republican  Party  Is  the  party  that  be- 
lieves in  firm,  honest,  unselfish,  open  dealing 
In  international  affairs  In  opposition  to  the 
party  that  places  its  faith  In  secret  agree- 
ments secretly  arrived  at.  It  Is  the  party 
that  believes  in  telling  the  fr.cts  to  the  public 
In  opposition  to  the  party  that  works  in  se- 
crecy and  fails  to  tell  the  public  to  what  con- 
duct it  has  been  committed  against  Us  will 
and  without  Its  consent. 

Tlie  Republican  Party  is  the  party  that 
supports  our  Constitution  as  the  framework 
of  just  government  In  this  land.  It  Is  the 
party  that  believes  that  changes  in  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  made,  when  necessary,  by 
amendment  openly  advocated,  rather  than  by 
devious,  conspiratorial,  revolutionary  tech- 
nique. 

The  Republican  Party  believes  that  no  de- 
partment or  bureau  should  be  supreme,  and 
that  any  decision  by  any  appointed,  not 
elected,  bureau  should  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  properly  constituted  courts  of  the  land. 
The  Republican  Party  believes  and  will  fight 
to  conserve  the  resources  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  Nation  In  opposition  to  the  party 
that  wishes  to  undermine  and  waste  and  de- 
stroy our  way  of  life. 

These  matters  that  I  have  here  described 
are  the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.     They  are  stated  to  you  to- 
night as  the  opposite  of  the  purposes  and 
principles  of  the  New  Deal  DomtxirHtlc  Party. 
The  line  of  demarcation  is  plain     It  Is  upon 
this  line  that  we  shall  fight.    Wr'muKt  now 
p<}lnt  out  to  others  the  clear  dlffertmce  be- 
tween the  Democratic  and  the  Pepubllcati 
Psrlies,     It  is  the  cltlsjens*  rlfht  to  decide 
which  they  prefer  to  entrust  with  the  respon- 
nblliiy  of  grivernlng  them  In  the  years  to 
come,    The  choice  Is  clear.    The  chasm  that 
stretches  between   the  parties  is  wide  and 
cannot  be  bridged.    We  must  have  the  one 
thing  or  the  other.    The  decision  rests  with 
Americans.     The  day  of  decision  comes  on 
election  day.    In  this  land  the  majority  rules. 
Let  the  majority  speak.    If  they  believe  that 
the  Republican  Party,  fighting  for  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  here  stated,  is  the  party  they 
wish  to  trust,  then  let  them  cast  their  votes 
for  Republicans.     If  they  desire  to  preserve 
this  Nation  as  It  is  constituted  with  liberty 
and  freedom  for  all,  they  will  vote  the  Re- 
publican  ticket.     If  they  want  to  continue 
the  America  of  our  forefathers,  and  an  Amer- 
ica in  which  our  sons  will  enjoy  equality  and 
Individual  freedom  and  the  right  to  achieve 
by  their  own  talents  and  Industry,  then  the 
vote  will  be  for  our  side.     If  they  wish  a 
changed,  uncertain,  regimented,  communlzed 
America  under  bureaucratic  tyranny,  with- 
out pride  in  lU  past  or  hope  for  Its  future, 
then  they  will  cast  their  vote  for  the  New 
D€al  Democratic  Parly. 


I 
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A«  yo  I  fo  forth  to  f»rry  thU  Imu«  and  to 
delinrnt  t  thii  chiuee  to  the  Ararncan  people. 
It  U  wel,  to  bear  in  mind  what  results  Amer- 
Kan*  miv  expert  -  -  " -  -v»tem  adv^xrnted 
bv  the  ^ew  Deal  the  free  ayatem 

.       .       '1    we   devute    all   uur   enernea   and 

The  e  Id  pr  '  thr  New  D*al  Okn  only 

be   the  worst    nation  of  goT«mmtntal 

corrupt  im  and  tyranny  In  hUtory  Too 
many  t:  met  over  the  past  yeara  have  we  aeen 
the  pat  ern  of  Now  Deal  operation  repeat  II- 
srif      T   •  m  crisis  to  new  pow«r» 

in  the  1.  ^ntrarlan  Ideal*      ThOM 

new  p<)^  fers  they  r 

powers      The  at.  •.      . 
great  n;  mlng;  challenges  to  the  t 

tnatinci  of  all  men;  the  crocked  r.— i 

In  to  e3  ploit  for  his  own  advantage. 

Let  t  le  New  Deal  continue  '  ■"-  "iccesa 
or  fal't  re  of   an   American   t:  will 

f;  .....      ,  ii.siUe   tr.iClt  he 

f-  ,  .         il  favor      The  Job 

cf  the  wrrkman  may  depend  upon  how  well 
h'<  unl  m  delivers  a  vote  for  the  admlnlslra- 
t  .  :i  rh»»  hcusewlfe  may  »»"t  her  table  well 
tr  poorly  because  her  husband  Is  In  or  out  of 
favor  V  ith  the  party  In  power  The  farmer 
ni.iv  ol  tain  a  high  or  a  low  price  for  his  prod- 
uct tie  lendtnic  upin  the  arbitrary  whim  of 
this  m  that  bureaucrat.  TMe  white-collar 
w(  rker  mav  be  grranted  a  raise  or  refused 
on**,  miy  pay  hik;h  price-,  for  cheaper  mer- 
chancll  e  because  some  New  Deal  henchman 
has  dec  reed  It  so. 

We  a  -e  opposed  to  such  practices.  We  will 
flight  t  >oth  and  nail  to  restore  to  American 
c'.rizen  the  rule  of  law  which  will  provide 
eq„.  il  n  Mce  to  all.  regardles-s  of  prilniral 
faith  V  s    which  will  pr''  ■       '<. 

aw.iins'  lit;,  which  will  i  e 

rights  :t  The  individual  against  the  political 
favon:  ?.  which  will  stop  the  spending  of 
enorm  us  amcunts  of  the  people  a  money 
for  the  sake  of  the  privileged  few.  and  which 
will  re  Qove  from  the  backs  of  our  people  the 
and  discouraging  burden  of  th*s 
itratlon  whose  only  political  he  pe 
and  w  loae  greatest  vested  Interest  lies  in 
ever-'.n  creaaiag  debt.  ever-increa«ing  control. 
cver-la  -ger  Government  pay  rolls,  and  ever- 
presen     strife. 

We  I  old  out  on  the  other  hand  the  prom- 
ise vt  nn  America  released  from  the  dead 
hand  i  r  bureaucracy,  restored  to  the  sound 
prn.  nd  tinan  !i 

soe  ,  In    0<.  I 

Kiiey  in  the  pockets  of  the  citizen. 
\^  re   the   system   of   political   caste 

and  piivilege  which  has  been  foisted  upon 
the  American  people  by  the  New  Deal  We 
repudii  ite  the  prlncea  of  New  Deal  privilege 
who  uie  the  great  humanitartaa  Ideals  of 
Amerlian  citizens  as  a  screen  behuul  which 
to    hid?    the   most   sore!  ■  tr 

t.heir   iiests.     We   will    ;-  a 

state  I  if  affairs  wherein  any  American  may 
stand  before  his  Oovernraent  and  demand 
laiT  pi  IV  rtKrardleaa  of  his  race,  color,  creed. 
or  po  itlcal  beliefs.  We  will  repress  this 
sprawling  Government  until  It  once  agnln 
bccom  M  the  servant  and  not  the  master  cf 
the  p«  ople.  We  will  restore  a  rule  cf  law 
under  which  no  man.  be  he  Republican  or 
New  I  ealer.  can  wllllully  violate  the  riiihts 
of  oth  rs  and  draw  unto  himself  Instruments 
of  pov  er  improper  for  any  American  to  bold. 

Pint  lly.  we  will  so  release  the  energies  of 
the  .\i  lerican  people  that  the  cren*  it 

of  thi:    N.ition  may  contrive  new  a  t>s 

and  rji!*!!  ntw  ave:;Mcs  to  a  broad  and  niag- 
n-^nin  ous  futunv  Ii\  the  ptK^rer  third  of  the 
Amerl  an  people  Is  a  great  challenge  to  In- 
dustrv  and  to  agriculture  and  to  labor  to 
utilize  the  genius  of  America  to  prrduce  new 
and  b*  iter  products,  greater  and  more  satis- 
Iving  ervlces  at  such  lower  cost  as  to  bring 
I  -srer  third  of  our  Nation  within  the 
of  luxury.  We  will  so  foster  and 
•o  encourage  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican }  outh  that   the   war   veteran  and   the 


young  men  and  women  of  this  ttm*  may  kxA 
forward  with  true  enthusiasm  to  n«w  gosli 
of  achievement  and  new  marks  In  the  forward 
prugreaa  of  civilization 

rrom  the  great  struggle  through  which  we 
have  Just  passed  have  emerged  the  devices 
and  invention  of  a  new  and  wonderful  age — 
an  age  m  which  the  set  eclronlca 

oX  nuclear  physics,  of  chr;.  .emisiry. 

•ad  aMdMUilcal  englneenr.K  hold  out  to 
AOMrtCAiM  of  this  generation  and  the  next  an 
advancement  In  the  ctandarda  of  our  homes 
far  beyond  the  fondest  imaginations  of  our 
fathers.  B>l— tr  the  energies  of  the  American 
people  and  we  can  bring  not  only  to  America 
Itself  but  to  the  broadest  spread  of  humanity 
all  over  the  world  a  new  hope  In  the  .  c 

pt)s.*ibili:ies  of  independence  and  a  e 

example  of  the  physical  rewards  which  are 
the  finite  product  of  personal  freedom. 

Yet  there  is  some  other  increment,  some 
other  and   almost   Indeftnable   thing  which 
makes  freedom  wtrth  fighting  for  itself.     It 
•   les  and  the  bath  tul»  of 
.-.>  this  a  great  Nation      It 
is  Hut  the  gad^cu  or  the  i-  -  policies 

alone  which  make  this  the  1  people  on 

the  face  of  the  earth  M  r..  >v  live  as  pris- 
oners In  palaces  amid  tit-  t  extravagant 
luxury,  yet  find  no  s:i  n  for  them- 
selves. There  i?  a  measui.-  n  adtisfactlon  in 
freedom  which  can  be  taken  only  from  with- 
in ;i  '  t  be  marked  ci:'  • 'e 
din  Uen  l>«th  tub  I  s 
tiun  at  I  the 
h  It  repi  1  and 
shows  :  man's  carriage  and  bu  char- 
acter, aj.u  -J-   »>vak»  itself  In  hl3  eye 

Here  Is  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Here  Is  the 
spirit  of  moral  ccurage.  Here  Is  the  spirit  of 
ad-,  incemcnt  Her«»  Is  the  spir.t  of  America. 
Here  Is  the  h(  p-  world     We  mu-t  fight 

to  keep  tha'  sj 


passed.  Now  It  has  been  done  and  the  State 
Is  on  record  that  lu  people  are  ugainst  the 
■cheme.  It  U  not  realUtlc  or  fair  to  say  the 
resolution  was  not  complete  because  the  Sen. 
ate  had  adjourned  and  could  not  vote  on  It. 
The  number  of  people  for  each  assembly- 
man (the  quota  system!  Is  so  i  /nailer 
than  for  Senators  that  the  a»6t:..^.,;:---n  are 
much  closer,  much  mure  representative  of 
the  people  than  the  S*nators  It  Is  quit* 
plain,  undeniably  so.  that  the  vote  proves 
uur  people  oppose  the  seaway. 

It  is  also  equally  plain  that  the  people 
do  not  support  Governor  Dewey  in  his  sup- 
port of  the  seaway.  The  Governor  says  that 
will  make  no  difference;  he  fee  is  the  resolu- 
tion doesn't  bind  him  because  it  was  not 
complete  and  was  not  directed  at  him.  but 
the  first  duty  of  the  G<  •*  to  represent 

the  people,  and  when  :  .  not  folli,w  a 
plain  expression  of  their  will  he  fails  to  do 
so.  Mr.  Dewey  may  be  sincere  in  t>elirving 
the  whole  people  of  our  country  favor  the 
aeaway  (the  proof  Is  all  the  other  wayi  but 
his  ftrst  duty  as  Governor  Is  to  the  p?ople 
of  hu  State,  not  the  national  population. 

lit   Dewey  Is  out  of  step. 


Dewey  Out  of  Step 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  BYRNE 

or  Nrw  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
edilonal  from  the  N^.^rch  28  issue  of  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News: 
DKWXT  otrr  or  step 

On  the  very  day  the  subcommittee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee voted  3  to  1  in  favor  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  scheme,  the  Governor  expressed 
himself  in  its  favor,  but  the  State  assembly 
voted  100  to  21  to  ask  Confess  to  reject  the 
proptsal . 

The  three  events  present  a  contradiction 
In  the  representative  system.  Take  the  sub- 
committee first.  It  has  Jtut  completed  Us 
bearings,  which  could  not  l>e  considered  com- 
plete because  they  did  •  ude  this  proof 
the  people  of  New  Y  e  are  against 
the  plan.  The  approval  is  uii  anomaly:  the 
subcommittee  was  part  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  our  Constitution  says 
our  dealings  with  foreign  nations  must  be 
approved  by  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate, 
yet  the  proposal  the  subcommittee  voted  to 
approve  calls  for  only  majot-lry  vote  cf  both 
Houses  If  this  were  not  n  relation, 
what  was  it  doing  In  this  <                .  e? 

The  assembly  ht«  served  our  p.viple  well 
In  adopting  the  resolution.  For  years  an  at- 
tempt had  t)een  made,  with  the  urging  of 
your    newspaper,   to   get   such   a   resolution 


British  Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

or  ind:*".  \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPKEbENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  m  the  Rrc- 
ORO,  I  include  the  following  resolution  in 
opposition  to  the  propcsed  loan  to  Great 
Britain,  which  wa.s  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Allen  County  Republican  Club. 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  on  April  3.  1946: 

V.  -  Congreu  of  the  Ur.  -s 

1.S  !'.r  approval  of  a  ^  he 

Br.  .snamed  a  ^tan,  since  the 

Br.. say  they  can  never  repay 

It:  and 

Whereas  this  gift  in  the  net  sum  of  $3,750,- 
OCO.COO,  if  made,  will  add  to  a  he.ivy  burden 
of  national  detit  under  which  the  American 
people  now  Mruggl*  •  •  •  me  war  debt 
of  States  is  four  times  as  great 

as  :«'d  war  debt  ul  the  rest  of  the 

World:  and 

Whereas.  If  siKh  a  gift  Is  made  to  Britain, 
similar  gifts  mu.^t  be  made  to  ninny  othtr 
nations,  unless  we  are  to  unfairly  discrim- 
inate against  nationt:  and 

Whereas  Bret  ton   W<x;d8  w;is  <■■ 
the  p'lrpfwe  of  giving  flnaiui.u  !■' 
Co  1    the    Unit«d    i- 

h-  abutor   to   the    i 

Bank,  and 

Whereas  the  making  of  this  gift  would 
cancel  all  of  England  s  lease-lend  account 
amounting  to  «27.0O0.C0O.0OO  wortii  of  gocds, 
and  her  unpaid  balance  of  her  World  War 
d3bt:  and 

Whereas  this  gift  need  rot  be  mcde  to 
obtain  the  advantages  wii.  .-a  Em- 
pire seeks  since  she  ha^  .        ;s  and 

posEcsslons  which  we  need  and  she  is  in  a 
position  to  sell:  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  threat  that  unless  we 
make  the  gift.  Briuiln  will  Institute  trade 
boycotts  against  us;  and 

Whereas  tb'  of 

goods  In  the  ;  hat 

purchases  by  England,  instead  oi  b?ing  de- 
sirable, would  be  undesirable:  Therefore 
be  It 

R^^solved.  That  tho  members  of  the  Allen 
County  Republican  Club,  bcspenklng  vhit  is 
believed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  rank-and- 
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file  Americans  everywhere,  urge  Senators 
C«FrHA«T  and  Wilus  and  our  Congressman 
Oeorqe  Oillix  to  vote  against  approving  the 
propcsed  gift  to  Britain. 


Discrimination  in  Taxation  of  Ant!uitiei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  NEW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  address  by 
Ralph  L.  Van  Name,  .secretary.  New  York 
City  Employees'  Retirement  System,  to 
the  American  Society  of  Chartered  Life 
Underwriters,  New  York  chapter,  at  the 
Hotel  Martinique.  New  York  City.  Tues- 
day, March  19.  1946: 

The  sale  of  annuities  by  Individuals  to  In- 
dividuals has  many  competitors  and  enemies. 
That  It  survives  must  be  under  the  evolu- 
tionary concept  of  •"survival  of  the  fittest." 

Government  retirement  plans  such  as  1 
represent,  with  part,  often  the  greater  part, 
of  the  cost  provided  by  the  employer,  elimi- 
nates from  your  market  most  Government 
employees;  group  retirement  and  annuity 
plans  for  most  large  employers  and  many 
who  are  smaller,  however  profitable  to  the 
negotiators  of  the  group  sale,  erased  further 
huge  chunks  of  the  former  market  for  in- 
dividual annuity  sales;  social  security,  offer- 
ing untaxed  annuities  up  to  $1,020  to  the 
bulk  of  the  country's  population,  that  Is,  to 
as  many  of  social  security's  60,000.000  and 
more  participants  as  may  remain  In  the  fund 
to  retire  In  old  age,  not  only  sh.irply  restricts 
your  remaining  primary  market  but  by  to- 
tally exempting  from  Income  tax  a  product 
which  you  must  .'cll  subject  to  a  full  Income 
tax  and,  as  I  expect  to  show,  subject  to  an 
unfair  tax— all  these  obstacles  would  dis- 
courage any  but  determined  Insurance  sales- 
men. 

Who,  then,  remain  as  Individual  annuity 
prospects?  Small  employers,  their  employees, 
the  self-employed,  persons  of  means,  a  minor- 
:•'.  who  practice  uncommon  thrift,  and  i>er- 
!.^  who  are  determined,  cost  what  it  may, 
to  make  the  security  provision  and  distribu- 
tion for  beloved  dependents  which  untaxed 
annuities  would  give  to  a  degree  hardly 
equaled  bv  any  Investment  available  to  the 
average  person— all  In  all,  a  select  group  but 
not  a  numerous  one.  Even  the  cost  of  the 
sale  of  a  commercial  annuity  (which  Is  your 
living)  must  be  In  the  mind  of  many  a  po- 
tential purchaser  because  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministering the  employer  annuity  plan  In 
which  he  participates  is  not  Included  in  the 
purchase  price  which  he  must  pay. 

I  list  these  weighty  obstacles  without  at- 
tempt to  make  the  list  complete  and  cumula- 
tive.  For  my  purpose,  today.  Is  not  defeatist; 
It  Is  rather  to  bring  to  your  attention  a  par- 
ticular obstacle  common  to  your  annuity 
business  and  mine  which  can  and  should 
and  must  be  leveled  If  your  business  is  to 
continue  to  survive.  That  obstacle  Is  unjust, 
discriminatory  Federal  income  taxation  of 
annuities  commercially  purchased  and  of  an- 
nuities of  local  government  employees. 

From  what  source  are  annuity  payments 
derived?  On  one  point,  you  and  I  and  the 
Federal  Treasury  wUl  agree— this,  that  while 
an  annuitant's  purchase  money  is  being  re- 
paid to  him,  the  annuitant  Is  In  receipt  of 
capital  previously  Income-taxed;  he  should 
not  be  taxed  again.  On  the  other  hand,  (sub- 
ject to  c2rtain  qualifications  which  will  be 


discussed  latere  we  might  admit  as  taxable 
the  amount  of  the  employer's  purchase  money 
as  It  reaches  the  annuitant  whether  regarded 
as  deferred  compensation  or  as  an  outright 
gift. 

There  are  other  sources  of  annuity  pay- 
ments. Contributions  by  individuals  and  em- 
plovers  (and  the  Interest  on  their  contribu- 
tions) usually  turn  out  to  be  tix)  much  or 
too  little.  The  annuitant  who  lives  precisely 
as  long  as  an  annuitant  should  live  Is  prac- 
tically unknown. 

A  vast  amount  and  number  of  annuity  pay- 
ments are  made  after  the  end  of  assumed 
expectancy    of    life      Of    these,    the    Federal 
Government  continues  to  collect  an  Income 
tax  at  an  annual  rate  of  19  percent  or  more. 
From  whence  are  those  later  payments  de- 
rived?    Not   from    the   recipient's   purchase 
money,  for  after  expectancy  has  been  lived, 
the   annuitant's   purchase   money   has   been 
consumed,    not    from    interest    on    the    pur- 
chase money  for  that,  too.  is  about  exhausted. 
From  where,  then?     The  further  payments— 
a  substantial  part  of  the  annuity  payment 
total  for  all    (not  to  say  for  each)    are  de- 
rived from  the  forfeitures  to  the  fund  by 
the  short-lived.     At   the  outset,  the   short- 
lived and  long-lived  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment  that   those   who   die  soon   should   be- 
queath their  unused  residue  and  that  those 
who   live  long  should   inherit   that   residue. 
That  is  the  essence  of  an  annuity  contract. 
One  does  not  put  his  money  into  an  annuity 
contract  to  distribute  out  his  capital  within 
the   period   of   expectancy.     The   Individual 
could  do  that  without  recourse  to  a  fund. 
They   enter  an  annuity  agreement  In  order 
to    trade    their    possible    short-lived    forfei- 
tures against  the  possible  short-lived  forfei- 
tures of  another  to  their  possibly  required 
long-lived  Income.    I  repeat:  "They  entered 
Into  an  agreement  that  those  who  die  soon 
should   bequeath   their   unused   residue   and 
that  those  who  live  long  should  inherit  that 
residue."    This  is  so  fundamental  that  I  must 
apologize  for  stating  and  restating  it  before 
such  a  company  as  this,  but  I  do  so  because 
of  Its  vitally  important  bearing  on  correct 
taxation  of  annuities  and  because  the  prin- 
ciple continues  to  be  Ignored,  notwithstand- 
ing its  prime  importance,  by  taxing  authori- 
ties and  even  by  those  who  suffer  from  its 
neglect. 

Thrifty  aged  folk  are  willing  to  bequeath 
their  life  savings  In  case  of  premature  death 
in  order  to  have  the  assurance  of  bequest 
from  others  should  they  live  and  the  others 
die. 

The  Government  ruins  this  time-honored 
balance  of  bequest  against  inheritance  which 
is  present  in  an  annuity  contract  by  ignor- 
ing the  disposition  of  the  short-lived  man's 
capital  loss  and  taxing  at  19  percent  up  an- 
nually as  income  the  annual  distribution  of 
that  capital  to  the  surviving  annuitant. 

In  years  of  full  employment,  this  tax  pros- 
pect compels  aged  workers  otherwise  ready  to 
retire  to  continue  beyond  their  best  produc- 
tive years  and  defers  many  an  opportunity 
for  the  younger  man  ready  to  step  In.  In 
lean  years,  the  aged  thrifty  are  forced  out 
of  employment  on  incomes  which  are  then 
taxed  below  a  decent  subsistence  point  to 
give  them  a  lean  and  miserable  old  age.  As 
you  know,  a  woman  purchasing  an  annuity  at 
the  age  of  60  may  not  hope  to  receive  back 
her  own  purchase  money  over  and  above  tai 
if  she  dies  before  100  yea.s  of  age.  If  you  are 
able  to  sell  annuity  in  the  face  of  such  gov- 
ernment seizure  of  annuity  purchase  money. 
It  must  be  because  your  prospect  does  not 
realize  the  tax  trimming  she  is  In  for. 

Are  you  indifferent  to  present  annuity  tax- 
ation when  It  so  vitally  restricts  your  socially 
desirable  and  personally  profitable  voltmie  of 
annuity  business?  Have  you  taken  it  for 
granted  that,  however,  offensive,  the  taxa- 
tion Is  necessary  and  Just?  It  is  not  at  all 
Just. 


If  Doe  and  Roe  each  with  less  than  t60.000 
agree  individually  with  each  other  to  draw 
down  their  savings  throughout  their  lifetime 
and  agree  further  that  if  the  first  dying 
leaves  a  residue,  that  residue  shall  go  to  the 
other;  one  would  not  l>e  taxed  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  making  the  bequest  nor  the 
other  for  receiving  It  since  the  passing  of  an 
estate  up  to  $60,000  Is  not  taxable  under  the 
Federal  law.  Even  as  they  rise  above  $60,000 
estates  are  taxed  at  a  slowly  accelerating 
once-for-all  rate  which,  unle.ss  the  estate  Is 
huge  is  less  th.in  the  19  percent  Income  tax 
minimum  annually  levied  against  small 
annuities. 

Is  it  not  plain  that  If  estates  under  $60,000 
are  not  nationally  taxed  at  all.  then  from 
the  time  an  annuitant  has  outlived  his 
expeclAucy  or  received  back  all  his  purchase 
money  and  the  Interest  earnings  thereon,  his 
annuity,  except  as  it  has  a  remaining  value 
exceedir.g  $60,000,  should  not  be  taxed  at  all? 
And.  few  indeed,  are  the  annuities  that  have 
a  remaining  value  of  $60,000  when  expectancy 
has  been  outlived.  And,  if  an  annuity,  after 
expectancy  has  been  reached,  must  be  taxed 
in  respect  to  Its  value  In  excess  of  $60,000 
then  if  the  Governmeiit  will  treat  aged  annui- 
tants not  better  than  but  as  well  as  younger 
folk  In  receipt  of  a  lump-sum  Inheritance,  It 
will  tax  aged  annuitants  on  their  Installment 
inheritance  at  low,  once-for-all  Inheritance 
tax  rates  but  not  on  high  every-year  income-, 
tax  rates. 

Why  tax  the  Individual  whose  medium  for 
receipt  of  an  estate  up  to  $60,000  is  an  In- 
surance company  or  annuity  system  when, 
directly  from  the  estate,  up  to  $60,000  would 
be  free  of  tax?  Is  our  Government  so  anti- 
social? Must  insurance  companies  and  their 
contracts  be  a  Government  medium  for  ruin- 
ing thrifty  little  investors  who  prefer  to  or 
must  do  their  collective  financing  their  own 
way? 

Even  Internal  Revenue  with  Its  harsh  con- 
structions would  have  held  the  remainder  of 
a  short-lived  annuitant's  purchase  money 
free -of  income  tax  had  he  lived  and  not  died. 
Had  he  left  a  lump  sum  of  $25,000  or  of 
$50,000,  that  would  have  escaped  tax  as  In- 
come and  af  Inheritance — as  Inheritance  be- 
cause it  was  less  than  the  established  tax- 
free  maximum.  But  when  the  purchase 
money  remaining  at  death  Is  payble  In  an- 
nual installments  for  annuity.  Internal  Rev- 
enue taxes  it  and  taxes  It  not  less  as  in- 
heritance but  more  as  Income. 

Before  we  suggest  a  formula  for  uniform 
and  equitable  taxation  of  annuities,  we  pavise 
to   Inquire   not  only   how   the   Government 
taxes  other  estates  but  how  it  taxes  other 
annuities.    We  discover  that  not  only   vet- 
erans' salaries  but  their  pensions  are  exempt 
from  taxation  up  to  $1,500   (there  are  over 
12.000.000  living  veterans) .     We  find  that  the 
House  has  passed  and  the  Senate  la  consid- 
ering a  bill  which  will  exempt  up  to  $1,440 
a  year  the  annuities  of  as  many  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  civil  employees   (of  whom 
there  are  or  were  recently  3.000,000)    as  re- 
main to  retire  on  annuity 'from  its  service; 
that  700.000  railroad  workers  on  private  rail- 
roads as  they  come  up  for  life  annuities  will 
be  exempted  by  national  law  from  annuity 
income   taxation  up  to   $1,440  a  year;    that 
60,000,000  and  more  social-security  workers 
so  far  as  they  reach  old-age  retirement  will 
have  income-tax   exemption  up  to  $1,020  a 
year.     Sixty     million     and     12,000,000'   and 
3,000.000  and  700,000. 

Assume  that,  after  overlapping  has  been 
canceled  out,  there  are  left  only  a  few  more 
than  60,000,000  workers  who  may  look  for- 
ward to  Income-tax  exemptions  In  old  age. 
Sixty  million  workers  entitled  to  look  for- 
ward to  Income-tax  annuity  exemption,  most 
of  them  for  most  of  $1,500  a  year  while  an- 
nuities purchased  in  regular  trade  channels 
by  individuals  are  fully  income  taxed.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  is  not  government  encourage- 
ment of  thrift;   that  Is  unfair  competition. 
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after  annuity  income  tax  ends  or  should 
end.  the  funds  to  supply  the  Inherited  an- 
nuity will  mostly  be  available  years  earlier 
as  deaths  of  short-lived  annuitants  occur. 
It  would  be  better  for  the  Federal  tax  col- 
lector, for  the  In.urance  company  or  retire- 
ment system  and  for  the  annuitants  them- 
selves if  the  companies  and  systems  were  to 
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..  --.  and  systems  doing  so 
may  be  authorized  by  law  to  make  the  ^Upht 
appropriate  adjustment  of  annuity  payments 
to  those  who.  by  survivorship,  have  become 
beneficiaries  of  Income  lax-free  annuity. 
Almost  uniformly,  the  result  would  b?  a 
slight  reduced  gross  annuity  for  the  remain- 
der of  life  but  a  largely  Increased  net  an- 
nuity due  to  freedom  from  further  annuity 
Income  tax. 

Such  a  procedure  would  recognize  that  not 
only  does  the  survivor  of  a  Joint  and  5Ur- 
vlvorshlp  annuity  contract  inherit  his  equity; 
that  survivorship  equity,  even  In  a  single- 
life  annuity.  Is  no  less  Inheritance  because 
It  Is  received  impersonally  through  the  fund 
from  an  unknown  short-lived  benefactor. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  must  grant  uni- 
form annuity  taxation  and  exemption  to  all 
aged. 

The  Federal  Government  must  stop  taxing 
Inheritance  annuities  as  income  annuities. 

The  Federal  Government  will  do  neither 
unless  you  understand  and  make  Congress 
understand  that  their  present  discrimina- 
tion against  provision  for  old-age  annuity 
Is  eating  Into  the  capital  of  thousands  of 
thrifty  little  Investors  who  would  be  sub- 
sidized instead  of  taxed  had  they  used  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored assistance. 

A  lot  of  work  has  been  done  among  local 
public  employees  during  the  past  2  years; 
many  of  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
have  been  made  conscious  of  this  Injustice 
and  we  should  obtain  leslslation  this  year 
which  will  afford  local  public  employees  an- 
nuity Income-tax  relief  Senator  George. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
has  promised  hearings.    Chairman  P  n. 

of  the  House   Ways   and  Means   C  oe. 

Is  reported  as  saying  that  when  the  next  tax 
bill  Is  written  equal  annuity  taxation  of  all 
will  be  written  Into  the  bill.  As  a  begin- 
ning, a  rider  might  be  added  to  any  one  of 
a  variety  of  bills  to  provide,  in  substance, 
that  "notwithstanding  any  provision  or  con- 
struction of  this  act  or  of  internal-revenue 
or  Income-tax  law.  the  net  pension  or  an- 
nuity income  up  to  $1,440  In  any  year  of  every 
person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  65  years 
shall  have  exemption  from  income  tax  not 
less  than  any  annuity  or  pension  exemption 
granted  by  law  for  any  reason  whatever." 

The  amended  tax  law,  In  my  opinion,  will 
be  an  Incomplete  Job  If  commercial  an- 
nul* !e^  are  not  given  relief.  Your  clients 
an.:  ct>?  are  entitled  to  the  same  tax 

red  in    old    sge    as    retired    railroad 

workers  and  social-security  beneficiaries. 
Old  a£To.  wherever  it  Is  found,  should  be  re- 
spected and  assisted,  not  penall7ed. 

Oen'lemen.  If.  out  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  or  In  a  spirit  of  deren*^  respect  for 
the  aei»d  and  Infirm,  or  b  ;  desire  to 

enlist  in  the  clrsim?  half  of  tie  which, 

I  like  to  think.  Is  not  a  gimme  cinapalgn 
but  a  crusade  for  Justice  to  the  aged.  I 
promise  you  the  same  kind  of  cooperation 
which  I  know  you  ara  able  to  extend. 


Publisher  Resigns  From  Draft  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

or   INCI'NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR£aENTATIVE3 

Tuesdav.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  article  appeared  in 
the  April  3  issue  of  the  Mi>hawaka 
(Ind.t  Enterprise.  The  letter  \va.<;  writ- 
ten by  Mr.  John  J.  Rhcdc?.  editor  and 
publisher  of  that  newspaper.  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  ser\ed  for  4  year.s  and  9 
rr.  s  a  member  of  the  draft  beard. 

H.   •.«  herein,  in  an  able  manner. 

the  reasons  that  prompted  him  to  ten- 
der hl.s  r-  '     •  "  ■"'>ard. 

Amony  ics  a.<;  his 

conviction  that  the  war  should  have 
been  officially  terminated  at  the  end  of 
1945.  and  we  still  would  have  had  six 
additional  months  to  make  whatever 
military  arrangements  needed  to  be 
made. 

In  this  connection  1  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  98  on  last 
October  24.  which  would  proclaim  the 
termination  of  1  *  '  » s  and  of  the  na- 
tional emorgenc:  .ch  are  still  in  ef- 
fect. However,  we  aie  still  denied  an 
opportunity  to  consider  this  or  similar 
legri-^lation  on  the  ♦loor  of  the  House. 

The  article  follows: 

PVEMSIIEX     KESICNS     FROM     DRAFT     BOARD — EIS- 
MAYED   AT   PROBLTMS   CONFRONTING    REIVRNEO 

SOLDIERS CONSIDE3S       IT       VN-AMERICAN       TO 

LXCISLATC  ONE  CROUP  SCTSERVIENT  TO  ANOTHEK 
Cr.OUP.  THINKS  END  OF  WORLD  WAS.  U  SHOULD 
HAVE    LONG    SINCE    BEEN    PROCLAIMED 

After  serving  4  years  and  0  months  as  a 
member     of    Selective     Service     St.     Joseph 
County  Biara  No.  1  (the  Mishawaka  board), 
John  J.  Rhodes,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Mishawaka    Enterprise,    the    latter    part    of 
March   tendered  his  resignation   In   a  letter 
forwarded  to  Selective  Service  National  Head- 
quarters at  Washington  with  a  copy  of  the 
letter  going  to  State  headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis.    The  lull  text  of  his  letter  fellows: 
The  Pre.sldent  of  the  United  Stages. 
National  Director  of  Selective  Service. 
The  Governor  of  Indiana. 
Indiana  State  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
Subject:   Reslpnatlon. 

Hcnorable  Sirs:  During  recent  days,  as 
thcuch  by  "well-layed  plans  of  mice  and 
men.'  the  Nation  has  been  subjected  to  the 
rantings  of  many  radio  commentators  at- 
tempting to  "soften  up"  the  people  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  draft  system  by  scares  of 
another  World  War. 

Somebody  should  tell  thorn  to  shut  up. 
get  themselves  a  victory  garden  and  get  back 
to  earth. 

In  Washington  the  head.';  of  the  armed 
forces  that  most  strongly  arc  ur<?lng  continu- 
ance of  the  draft  on  the  grounds  that  we 
need  a  large  army  for  defen.^e  are  the  ones 
per—'" —  destruction  and  ab  '  .ent 
th:  r    the   world   th?   best    '  .  nt 

ever  buut  by  man— United  States  Army  and 
Navy  equipment. 

The  appeal  and  action  do  not  compare. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  an  end  to  World 
War  II  should  have  been  proclaimed  at  the 
end  of  1945.  This  still  would  have  allowed 
fl  months  for  whatever  necessary  military 
arrangements  needed  to  be  m.'idc. 

I  do  not  favor  continuance  of  the  draft.  X 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  tin-Amerl- 
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can  to  legislate  one  group  of  citizens  sub- 
servient to  another  group.  However,  I  do 
favor.  If  a  larger  Army  Is  necessary,  substan- 
tially Increasing  soldier  remuneration,  a  pro- 
gram of  educational  training  continuing 
along  with  military  service.  In  oth'er  words 
a  professional  army  as  we  have  profefslonal 
policemen,  firemen,  and  G-men.  If  the  In- 
ducement or  the  need  exists  Americans  will 
rcspnd. 

While  World  War  II  still  continued  our 
servicemen  were  regarded  as  our  heroes. 
Nothing  was  too  good  for  them.  They  were 
v,e\i  clothed  and  fattened.  The  war  was  won 
for  us.  Now  our  men  are  returning.  But 
not  to  conditions  they  dreamed  of  v.hen 
they  w  ny  fire.      Instead  they 

find    t  :onted    with     a    dire 

houflns;     .-  meat    shortage,     butter 

shortage,  c  shortage,  a  50-  to  60-cent 

dollar  and  many  times  discriminated  against 
and  snubbed. 

I  have  served  as  a  member  of  Selective  S?rv- 
Ice  System.  St.  Joseph  County  Local  Beard 
No.  1.  .since  July  1.  1941.  Over  ISO.OCO  copies 
of  my  paper  I  caused  to  be  sent  to  local  men 
and  women  In  service  during  the  past  5 
years  at  no  cost  to  them.  And.  too.  I  saw  to  It 
that  the  paper  contained  nothing  that  would 
promote  worry  about  the  home  town  to  those 
far  away  from  home.  Besides  this  I  donated 
hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  space  for  war- 
bond  advertising  and  other  wartime  cam- 
paigns. 

Now  I  find  myself  as  much  dismayed  and 
disappointed  with  attitudes  and  conditions 
as  any  returning  GI.  No  longer  do  I  feel  that 
I  am  rendering  my  country  a  patriotic  serv- 
ice by  continuing  as  a  member  of  the  Se'.ec- 
tive  Service  System.  And  so.  I  hereby  tender 
my  resignation,  effective  as  of  March  30,  1945. 

The  time  that  I  would  spend  on  the  board 
were  I  to  continue  to  serve  I  will  spend  on 
my  newspaper  attempting  to  make  better  the 
lot  of'cur  returning  soldiers. 
Very  rordially  yours. 

John  J.  Rhodes, 
Member,  St.  Josfph  County  Board  1, 
Indiana. 

P.  S. — Whatever  Is  stated  above  casts  no 
reflection  oii,niy  fellow  board  members,  cur 
office  personnel.  State  and  national  head- 
quarters of  Selective  Service,  of  whom  I  hold 
the  highest  regard. 

J.  J.  R. 


pany  would  have  sold  lumber  at  over-celling 
prices  If  the  OPA  hadn't  snooped  around  the 
lumber  In  transit. 

These  poorly  drawn  and  unnecessarily  In- 
stituted OPA  suits  pre  bad  enough  when 
they  are  brought  after  an  alleged  Infraction, 
but  they  are  disgraceful  In  a  free  country 
when  the  Gestapo  starts  yanking  persons 
Into  court  on  suspicion. 


Disgraceful  Gestapo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial by  Mr.  J.  H.  Van  Winkle  in  the 
Oregon  City  (Oreg.)  Banner-Courier  of 
April  2.  1946: 

DISCRACEFCL  GESTAPO 

Not  satLsfled  with  bringing  doubtful  suits 
against  alleged  price  celling  rule  violators, 
the  OPA  now  adopts  a  policy  of  not  waiting 
until  the  Infraction  Is  committed,  but 
charges  its  victims  before  the  rule-breaking 
act  occurs! 

Comnared  to  ordinary  criminal  procedure 
law  officers  could  arrest  a  person  for  burglary 
because  he  is  carrying  a  wrecking  bar  down 
the  street. 

The  case  In  point  -s  that  which  the  OPA 
has  fied  against  the  Clackamas  Lumber  Co., 
Oreg^:i  city,  for  treble  damaees  amounting 
to  $944  16.    The  OPA  claims  that  the  com- 


Statehood  for  Hawaii   Wins   Support  of 
Newspapers  in  Many  Slates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE    FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ti/csday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  (Xtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  so  as  to  include  ex- 
cerpts from  editorial  comment  by  news- 
papers in  19  States  favoring  statehood 
for  Hawaii: 

CALIFORNIA 

Oakland  Post  Enquirer:  "Favorable  action 
urged  on  Hawaii's  statehood  appeal."  After 
citing  the  House  Territories  Subcommittees 
favorable  report,  the  editorial  quotes  Senator 
Sheridan  Downey,  of  California,  as  declar- 
ing: "I  favor  statehood  for  Hawaii  and  I  will 
support  It.  The  whole  territorial  picture, 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  production, 
and  strategical  location,  make  it  very  neces- 
sary that  Hawaii  be  welded  into  the  Union." 
Reviewing  the  Islands'  historj-  the  editorial 
concludes: 

"It  was  not  unexpected,  therefore,  that  the 
congressional  committee  brought  back  a  fa- 
vorable report.  They  found  that  'the  people 
have  demonstrated  beyond  question  not  only 
their  loyalty  and  patriotism  but  also  their 
desire  to  assume  (he  respcnsibillty  of  state- 
hood.' 

"Hawaii  has  come  of  age." 
Sacramento  Union:  "Territory  statehood. 
Hawaiians  and  Alaskans  hold  American  citi- 
zenship. It  Is  time  they  were  given  the  full 
value  of  that  citizenship  by  being  granted 
statehood." 

Hollywccd  Citizen-News:  "Hawaii  Is 
worthy  of  state'nocd.  The  record  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii  during  the  war  clearly  Indi- 
cates that  further  postponement  of  statehood 
will  be  unnecessary." 

Bakeisficld  Californlan:  "Hawaiian  State- 
hood. Certainly  that  area  is  entitled  to 
statehood  and  indeed  the  issue  should  have 
had  the  attention  of  this  Government  In 
the  long  ago." 

Burllngame  Advance  and  Redwood  City 
Tribune:  "Statehood  for  Hawaii.  We  heart- 
ily second  the  motion  made  by  Secretary 
Ickes  for  the  admission  of  Hawaii  'In  the 
Immediate  future'  as  the  forty-ninth  State 
In  the  Union.  Admission  of  Hawaii  to  the 
list  of  full-fledged  States  would  be  the  ful- 
fillment of  a  century-long  dream  of  the 
islanders.     *     •     • 

"The  full  case  in  favor  of  statehood  for 
Hawaii  cannot  rest,  however,  upon  the  mere 
wish  of  the  islanders.  The  stronger  case  Is 
provided  by  the  record  of  national  loyalty 
established  by  them,  and  our  obligations  to 
them.    •     •'• 

"The  Islanders  In  1940  voted  2  to  1  In 
favor  of  statehood.  Congress  witKcut  fur- 
ther delay  should  complete  the  admission 
proceedings." 

Redwood  City  Tribune:  This  paper  pub- 
lished the  same  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Btirllngame  Advance. 


FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Journal:  "Clean  bill  for  Ha- 
waii. The  citizens  of  Hawaii  have  labored 
hard  over  many  years  to  fit  their  Territory 
for  the  assumption  of  statehood.  The  quality 
of  their  work  was  put  to  the  test  during  the 
Pacific  war.  when  their  Islands  formed  ore 
of  the  critical  bases  of  cur  strategy.  There 
should  be  no  further  delay  In  extending  to 
Hawaii  full  recognition  as  a  State." 

Jacksonville  Times-Union:  'Hawaii  has 
contributed  to  the  Union  she  Joins.  The  war. 
because  of  Pearl  Harbor,  has  brought  Hawaii 
closer  to  the  hearts  of  American  people.  This 
Is  the  propitious  moment  for  entry  of  the 
Territory  to  the  Union,  for  It  has  shared  in- 
timately In  an  American  crisis.  The  meas- 
ure in  which  posses.«ions  contribute  to  the 
history  of  their  mother  country  affords  one 
accurate  way  of  determining  their  right  to 
statehood.'* 

Orlando  Reporter-Star:  "Make  them  a  part 
of  the  homeland.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  de- 
sire to  become  the  forty-ninth  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Statehood  should 
be  granted  Its  people." 

GEORGIA 

Augusta  Chronicle:  "Statehood  for  Hawaii. 
Under  our  American  Federal  system,  we  can- 
.liot  regard  a  Territory  as  having  a  p)erma- 
nently  fair  and  Just  status  and  must  consider 
it  as  being  In  a  transitional  state  toward 
statehood.  For  the  United  States  has  no 
policy  acceptable  to  the  American  people  of 
'owning  colonies.'  " 

nxiNois 

Chicago  Tribune — Noting  President  Tru- 
man's recommendation  for  Immediate  Ha- 
waiian statehood  In  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  to  Congress  the  Tribune  says: 

"We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  Is  recommend- 
ing steps  toward  the  liberation  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  that  he  is  thinking  of  statehood 
for  Hawaii  and  Alaska." 

Jacksonville  Courier:  "Statehood  for  Ha- 
waii. We  are  In  a  poor  position  to  lecture 
the  British  and  Dutch  about  their  treatment 
of  suomerged  people  so  long  as  we  go  on 
ruling  the  Hawaiians  as  we  see  fit." 

IOWA 

Des  Moines  Tribune:  "Hawaiian  statehood. 
The  war  demonstrated  as  nothing  else  could 
the  fundamental  loyalty  of  the  largest  racial 
minority  In  the  Islands — the  Japanese-Amer- 
icans, who  make  up  a  fuU  third  of  the  pop- 
ulation.    •     •     • 

"With  that,  most  of  the  excuses  for  not 
granting  statehood  disappeared." 

Sioux  City  Tribune:  "Hawaii  as  a  State. 
Hawaii  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant areas  -of  all  United  States  territory. 
Its  strategic  value  to  us  Is  Invaluable.   •    •    • 

"Not  only  Is  Hawaii  strategically  Important 
to  the  United  States,  but  It  ts  of  great 
economic  value  to  us.  The  area  and  Its  peo- 
ple would  seem  to  merit  representation  as  the 
forty-ninth  star  In  the  flag.  Statehood  for 
Hawaii  sooner  or  later  Is  inevitable.  Why  not 
now?" 

KANSAS 

Salina  Sun:  "Statehood  for  our  territories. 
Secretary  Harold  L.  Ickes  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment has  suggested  that  Hawair  should 
be  admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  forty-ninth 
State  in  the  near  future.  His  suggestion 
should  be  acted  on  favorably  by  Con- 
gress.    •     •     • 

"The  people  of  Hawaii  themselves  want 
statehood.     •     •     • 

"What  more  grounds  does  Congress  need 
for  admitting  the  Territory  to  the  Union? 
After  all,  thU  Is  a  'government  by  consent 
of  the  governed'." 

Topeka  State  Journal :  "Our  nationality  Is 
nianklnd.  There  Is  growing  suppwrt  In  Con- 
gress for  the  proposal  to  bring  the  Territory 
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cf  Hawai  into  the  Federal  Union  as  the  forty- 
ninth  St  kt*.  Most  of  the  pressure  upon  Con- 
gre«B  to  Initiate  this  step  comes  from  tho 
people  V    Hawaii,  which  Is  as  It  should  be. 

If  Hi  wail  Is  brought  In.  look  for  a  sim- 
ilarly rei  soned  movement  to  make  Alaska  the 
fiftieth  !  tar  in  the  flag  of  the  United  States. 
"Noth  ng  could  better  illustrate  than  thes« 
two  po«  ibllltles  the  fact  that  th  ■  principle 
of  FeUer  il  Union  Is  not  a  static  principle.  In 
Union  there  is  both  strength  and  an  impetus 
toward  he  amalgamation  of  seeminicly  di- 
verse pei  pies  into  a  common,  frictlonless  pat- 
tern of    ivuig.  economically  and  pohtically." 

LOmSXANA 

•  .::   "Hawaii  Forty-ninth 

ot  Hawaii   to  sUitehood 

ed  by  some  Interesting  facts,  one 

Its  population  of  5C0.0OO  is  greater 

t  of   several   States   already   within 

It  pays  Federal  taxes — more  than 

ne  thinly  populated  Ccmmonwealths. 

Kt  be  admitted  to  full  statc- 

!    1o     bf>    C'^nf^nt    with    Its 

~  are 

>'ra- 

nied    those    of    coniinental    tinted 

We  do  not  see  how  their  demands 

can  be  Justly  refused." 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


M  AssAc  H  nsrrrs 
Herald:    "Fcirty-nlnth   State.     Be- 
aar  the  American  people  might  have 
upon  a  suggestion  to  admit  the  cross- 
the  Pacific    to  the  Federal   Union, 
have  accu.s*omed  us 
c's  emphasising  our 
lies    lu    this    part    of    the    world, 
of  Hawaii  already  have  had  their 
of  fire  as  an  American  cutpost  and 
a  war  record  which  Secretary  Ickes 
uppcrtlng  their  chiims  to  statehood 
ally    statehood    would    please    most 
of  the  present  Territory  although 
they  aire:  '  of   the 

of  citizens  .id  «uch 

hould   be  helpful   to  America   in  ef- 
Improre  the  lot  of  the  worlds  un- 
(  olonlal-s.      Once    the    United    States 
Independence    to    the    Phlllp- 
we  are  scheduled  to  do  next  year — 
hood  to  Hawaii  the  doctrine  of  self- 
a'lun   of   peoples  cannot   longer   be 
as  emptv  rhetoric." 
Globe;   •Hawaii,  Forty-ninth  State? 
>    attachment    of    these    people    to 
ldea«  and  ideals  was  symbolized  by 
there  of  our  Pearl  Harbor  base — of 
e  memory   in   our   national  saga 
of  our  triumph  after  the  infamous 
punch  there.     How  soon  after  Ha- 
our    more    familiar    neighbor- 
tie  admitted  as  the  fiftieth  State  of 
.  so  compelling  new  editiuiis  of  the 
fllkg?" 

MICHIGAN 

Rapids  Herald;  •"Statehood  for  Ha- 

ter  referring  to  the  ballotless  status 

>istrtct  of  Columbia,  this  editorial 


gra  [ited 


people  have  been  disfranchised 
lUt  the  country's  history.  They — 
on.  D.  C — are  clamoring  for  the 
lyfost  certainly  they  are  entitled  to  It 
much  as  are  the  people  of  Hawaii, 
will  deny  the  Hawailans  that  right. 
If  Hawaii  Is  granted  statehood. 

hare   a   similar   application    from 
»uerto  Rico,  and  perhaps  even  the 

e      Once  these  things  get  started, 
no  «•  in. 

lawai.  >i  to  the  status  of  a 


igt 


rei  iver 


Mews:    "Pirty    States'      In    area, 

and  productivity,  certainly  thcae 

-Alaska  and  Hawaii — match 

many  of  the  States,  and  In  tmpor- 

Paclfic  outposts  they  are   not  ex- 

bjjr  any  member  of  the  Union.     If  the 

Terrltcrlpa    InhabltAuts    express    themsclTcs 
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strongly  In  favor  of  statehood,  the  people 
In  the  States  are  quite  likely  to  approve  of 
this  desire." 

MONTANA 

Butte  Post:  "Hawaii's  statehood  claims 
seem  well  grounded.  It  Is  true  that  Ha- 
waii's war  record  was  excellent.  The  stories 
of  salKitage  and  flfth-column  activities  that 
were  heard  early  in  the  war  later  were  com- 
pletely refuted.  The  Territory's  performance 
In  a        ~  rous  sit  nuts 

its  I  .   before  i  m 

a   favor.i'  :.     It    helps    to   ubuic    mis- 

givings t  .»d  by  the  Territory  s  poly- 

glot population  and  racial  background." 

NCBIt^SKA 

Om.^ha  World-Herald:  "Praise  for  Hawaii. 
The  report  of  the  House  subcommittee  inves- 
tigating Hawaii's  quahticalKins  lor  statehood 
dtsffrves  more  recognition  than  it  has  re- 
ceived. Fur.  In  :  '-'  •  n  to  recommending 
that  Hawaii  bo  .  i  as  the  fortv-ninth 

State,  thn     X  ~ 

"Th-v 
tory 

for  :*■        ._  '    i    . 

abiding,  stable  citizenry,  high  standards  of 
education  sind  health,  a  prosperity  based  on 
a  profitable  agricultural  economy,  and  grow- 
ing Industry. 

•The    best    of   all    is   Hawaii's   war   record. 

T'  i  .     i;      , 

J 

33.000  men  tu  tl  —inure  than 

half  cf  them  Jap  .  s. 

•  But  what  went  on  at  heme.'  Let  the  FBI 
take  up  the  story,  as  quoted  by  the  Congress- 
men :  'Tliere  was  not  one  single  act  of  sabo- 
tage or  flith-column  activity  committed  In 
Hawaii  before,  rtunr.g.  or  after  Pearl  Harlxjr.' 

"Racial  groups  In  Havall  do  not  vote  as 
blocs.  The  racial  strains  are  so  Intermingled 
that  85  percent  of  the  people  are  of  two  or 
more  blot^d  strains.  Moreover,  the  mixed 
racial  ci  mplexlon  of  Hav..ia  existed  when  we 
annexed  the  Territory.  It  was  not  then  re- 
garded as  an  obstacle  to  annexation,  and.  say 
the  Congrcnmen,  should  not  be  so  regarctod 
now. 

"  'Hawaii's  people  of  various  racial  ances- 
tries can  and  rti  work  together  '  says  the  sub- 
c  ..all  Is  )  y  American 

1;  .  ,      ,-o««.  and  ..^ 

"Hitler's  race  theories  would  need  little 
more  than  the  history  of  Hawaii  to  dlMredlt 
them.  If  an  outraged  world  had  not  already 
done  so." 

NrW  TORX 

Troy  Record:  "Another  State?  The  situa- 
tion IS  vastly  different  from  the  situation  of 
a  decade  or  two  ago  and  the  petition  of  the 
islanders  ought  to  be  studied  with  the  great- 
est of  care.  For  on  the  surface  their  plea 
seems  very  nearly  unanswerable." 

Little  Falls  Times:  "Forty-ninth  State. 
Hawaii  Is  ready  to  become  the  forty-nmtb 
State.' 

Rome  Ser.tlnel:  "Hawaii  should  have 
statehood.  Secretary  of  the  InterV  -■  T  k»i^ 
has  come  out  strongly  In  favor  of 
statehctxl  to  the  present  Territory  ot  iiawuii. 
The  Sentinel  for  years  has  urged  It  as  a  rlgbt 
for  b<ith  Pvierto  Ricu  and  Hawaii.     •     •     • 

"We  have  no  Icgtcal  or  ethical  business  to 
go  around  telling  other  gcvernments  that 
they  should  give  home  rtile  to  their  colonies, 
dominions,  or  other  possessions  the  while  we 
deny  either  statehood  or  Independence  to 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii.'' 

Schenectady  Gazette:  "Hawaii,  forty-ninth 
Bute.  The  request  by  the  people  of  HawaU 
for  admission  Is  not  the  result  of  snap  Judg- 
ment, but  Is  made  after  four  decades  of  ex- 
perience under  Uncle  Sam's  direction.  It  is 
fitting  that  Congress  consider  the  propoaal 
now  " 

NOKTH  CABOUNA 

lUlelgh  News  and  Observer:  "Fifty  States 
In  sight.    In  the  air  world  of  today 


and  Hawaii  have  become  cf  the  highest  Im- 
portance and  they  ought  to  be  incorporated 
as  States  without  delay." 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Enquirer:  "Statehood  fcr  Ha- 
waii. In  the  absence  of  any  really  cogent 
reason  for  denying  It.  statehocd  should  be 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands en  their  petition.  St.iteh  >.;d  ;  t 
be  as  advantageous  as  the  Islanders 
It  to  tw  But  if  they  want  it.  there  is  no  ^ood 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  withhold  it." 

catcoN 

Sunday      C  .:i:      "The      fcrtv-ninth 

State.  Coni,:...  -^.uld  hesitate  no  longer  lu 
making  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  the  fcrty- 
ninth  State  of  the  Union     •     •     •. 

"The  truth  Is  that  the  people  of  the  Islands 
I  ■  i  the  les.«^ons  nocracy  kei- 

;  ly  on  the  n..  The  Vi\r.til 

races  live  and  work  Icgemer  harmoniously. 
Racial  intolerance  and  bigotry  are  almost 
nonexistent.  Intermarriages  have  increased. 
Economic  standards  are  high.  Education  Is 
far  advanced.  Legislative  movements  have 
k)ecn  initiated  to  limit  r  - 

trial,  and  agricultural  d  .    ,• 

Five  families  and  small  bu«<net>6  veiuurcs 
have  multiplied     •     •     •. 

"Hawailans    of    all    ancestries    have    ade- 


r  patriotism   and 

n.s  for  equality 

-t^s  cf  America." 

"Sr.Tfe   of   Hawaii. 

1 

a 
m   and   set- 


Hawali 
.5 


nu  itely  demon.stratei    'i 

;:v  and  their  qi. 
1,1  .>.atus  in  the  Unlini  ~ 

Oregon    Daily    Journal 
There  has  b- 
of  tra<le  be"  .  ; :     > 

the  ;!<    of    ine    < 

tlen:'  liie  Oregon  c      ..  •     •     • 

"Now  of  prime  significance  are  the  poten- 
tialities of  future  expansion  cf  that  com- 
merce— particularly  should  the  Terriror\-  be 
raised  to  the  stature  of  i 

"Aioha   to   Hawaii   ati  .  .    r 

statehood." 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma    City    Ttme^:  -Should 
have  Bt   ■  "     Tile  r 

years  h;'  An  a  p"'  • 

1  this    i  :     •  ,1    of 

"1  Sta-  .     en- 

area    has    t)een    revolutionized. 
'^  would  have  deliberately  ch>  sen 

It    T  not.  we  are  now  deeply  tn\'olved  in  the 

urriirs  of    the   Pacific   Ocean,   one   • •    ;n 

b«  ,ng   that   we   are    now   actually    r 
Japan— a     contingency     that     wou.u     i.ave 
seemed  f.antastic  5  jears  ago. 

"Under  this  f 
th?  relation  cf  ;  .  j 

;.       Ijeen  c 
i':   ine  Impr  :      .  __ 

"The  admission  cf  Ha 
have  a  powerful  psyche; 
upon  the  peoples  of  th. 
the  people  of  the  Unlti 
for  It  would  Bienifv  s 


stan- 
•anc: 

would  go  fii: 
Hart>cr  cala; 


a  matter  of 
•-••ion.  •  •  • 
..te  would 
•  I  I.  not  only 
area,  but  of 
-  as  a  whole, 
•it  ard  8ub- 
•  ^cu- 
lt 
future  Pearl 
the  techni- 


calities.   It   would   give   new   and    signincant 
meaning  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine." 

PCNN'STLV.^NlA 

The  Evening  Bulletin:  "The  forty-ninth 
State.  Hawau.  with  a  population  of  more 
than  half  a  million,  now  has  more  inhabi- 
tants than  e  bad  at  the  time  of  its 
admission  »  «.>klahoma.  Five  present 
States  bave  fewer  rcsldenu.  The  polyglot 
population  has  at  times  been  cited  as  a  bar- 
rier to  statehood,  but  performance  during 
the  war  left  little  doubt  of  the  patriotism 
oC  the  great  naajortty  of  Hawaii's  citizens. 
Since  the  annexation  the  percentage  of 
Cmacaatans  baa  steadily  Increased. 

"It  may  seem  odd  to  have  a  State  more 
than  2.000  miles  away  from  the  continent. 
but  no  more  so  than  it  must  bave  seemed 
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when  distant  California  was  admitted  in  1850. 
The  flag  is  ready  for  another  star." 

TEXAS 

Tyler  Telegraph:  "Hawaii  is  no  step-child. 
The  Territory  of  Hawaii  wants  to  become  a 
State. 

"And  why  not? 

"Let's  quit  treating  the  even-tempered, 
luxurious  Island  Territory  like  a  step-child 
and  admit  her  to  full  sisterhood  in  our 
Union  of  States." 

D-iUas  News:  "The  case  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii 
probably  wculd  have  been  admitted  as  a 
Slate  before  this  except  for  the  opposition  cf 
Army  and  Navy  officers,  who  think  they  can 
operate  there  more  advantageously  under 
territcilal  government.  But  tcrriicrial 
status  did  not  keep  the  Japs  from  destroying 
cur  fleet  and  cur  air  force  there  en  December 
7.  1941.  The  Army-Navy  argument  seems 
based  less  en  real  defense  factors  than  on  a 
wish  for  domination  cf  civilian  life  in  the 
islands. 

"The  Hawailans  want  statehood.  •  •  • 
Hawaii's  admission  would  strengthen  the 
pleas  cf  Puerto  Rico  and  Alaska  for  statehood, 
but  each  of  these  could  be  considered  on  Its 
own  merits.  Hav.?all  should  not  be  forced  to 
remain  outside  until  the  others  are  ready." 

Gre?nv;lle  Banner:  "Statehood  for  Hawaii. 
The  recommendation  by  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Irkcs  that  Hawaii  be  admitted  to 
statehood  is  one  that  naturally  was  received 
Jubilantly  by  the  citizens  of  the  islands 
which  have  been  termed  "the  paradise  of  the 
PaciOc."  and  no  doubt  will  meet  with  the 
general  approval  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  There  Is  much  to  Justify  Mi.  Ickes 
In  making  such  a  recommendation." 

VIRGINIA 

Newncrt  News  Times-Herald:  "A  forty- 
r:  -     te?     In  size,  population,  and  con- 

t:  to  the  Federal  Trea.sury.  Hawaii  Is 

{  ,ble  for  statehood.     Its  citizens 

1-  ,   in  the  main  -roost  loyal  to  the 

United  States,  conspicuously  so  in  the  case 
of  the  Nisei  soldiers  who  fought  valiantly 
under  the  United  States  flag." 

P^rumouth  Star:  ■'Insular  statehood  for 
Hawaiian  Islands.  After  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Islands  and  the  bonds  of  friend- 
ship bet  ween  Hawaii  and  the  rest  cf  the 
Unit  'I.   this   editorial   states: 

•••V.  welcome  this  Pacific  Territory, 
fo  vital  to  our  defense,  as  the  forty-ninth 
memher  of  cur  great  American  federation? 
Then  the  American  Union  would,  for  the 
first  time,  reach  beyond  Its  ocean  boundaries. 
Indeed  half  way  Into  the  Pacific,  to  grant 
statehood,  thus  surpassing  even  the  dreams 
cf  the  most  ardent  former  proponents  of 
••manifest  destiny. 

Charlottesville  Progress:  "Hawaiian  state- 
hn  d.  In  population  and  In  economic  de- 
velopment the  Territory  of  Hawaii  outranks 
quite  a  number  of  the  present  48  American 
States.  And  despite  the  diversity  of  its  popu- 
lation in  racial  background,  the  war  record 
of  Its  people  has  shown  them  to  be  as  good 
Americans  as  any     •     •     *. 

"Hawaii,  by  all  the  standards  hitherto  ap- 
plied, la  now'  ready  for  admission." 


Investigation  of  United  States  Foreign 
Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW    H.\MPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reniarks  in  the  Rec- 


ord, I  include  therein  House  Resolution 
433,  which  I  introduced  on  November  29. 
1945,  to  provide  for  a  study  and  investi- 
gation of  all  phases  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States: 

Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  23  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  lie 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  1  of  whom  he 
shall  designate  as  chairman.  Any  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointment  was  made. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
mittee to  conduct — 

(1 )  a  comprehensive  study  of  all  phases, 
both  economic  and  political,  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  Including  a  com- 
plete review  of  our  interests  In  all  parts 
of  the  world,  such  study  to  be  made  with 
respect   to   each   foreign   country   and   each 

,  geographical  region,  such  as  the  Balkan 
States,  the  Middle  East.  Central  and  South 
America,  and  so  forth;  and 

(2)  an  Investigation  of  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  foreign  service  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Such  study  and  investigation  stlall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  com- 
mittee to  make  such  recommendations  as  It 
deems  advisable  with  respect  to — 

( 1 )  the  formulation  and  execution  of  a 
realistic  over-all  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States  which  will  serve  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States; 

(2)  Improvements  In  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  Department  of  State 
and  the  foreign  service  of  the  United  States; 

(3 1  methods  for  securing  accurate  and  up- 
to-date  information  concerning  world  con- 
dltlon.s:  and 

(41  the  communication  of  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3  Such  recommendations  snail  be  em- 
bodied In  reports  to  the  House  (or  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House.  If  the  House  Is  not  In 
session)  which  shall  be  made  by  the  com- 
mittee during  the  present  Congress  at  In- 
tervals of  not  more  than  90  days,  the  first 
report  to  be  made  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  and  the 
final  report  to  be  made  on  January  2.  1947. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
resolution  the  committee,  or  any  subcommit- 
tee thereof.  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and 
places  within  or  outside  the  United  Strtes, 
whether  or  not  the  House  Is  sitting,  has  re- 
cessed, or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hear- 
ings, to  require  the  attendance  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  and  to  take  fuch 
testimony  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subp4;nas 
may  be  Issued  over  the  signature  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  such  chairman  or  mcirber. 


Food  Violation  Is  Charged  to  United 
States 


House  the  Government  is  vloletlng  its  own 
food  and  price  policies  and  "hobbling  food 
production  "  by  drafting  'arm  workers  and  in- 
creasing rentals  on  federally  owned  farm 
lands. 

He  asserted  the  Government  Is  discouraging 
farmers  from  planting  while  calling  "atten- 
tion to  the  shortages  of  food  for  America 
and  the  world  and  demanding  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  produce  food  In 
abundance." 

The  Ohioan  cited  a  situation  at  the  Plum 
Brock  Ordnance  Works  near  Sandusky. 
Ohio 

"There,"  he  said,  "the  Government  took 
thousands  of  acres  of  rich  farming  land 
from  Its  owners;  In  fact,  thousands  of  acres 
more  than  the  Government  needed,  so  that 
the5e  surplus  Government  lands  were  rent- 
ed farmers  for  J4  an  acre. 

"Now.  when  the  Government  demands 
production  of  more  food.  It  Is  demanding 
$12.50  an  acre  for  the  same  lands  rented 
for  $4." 

Mr.  W^icHEL  said  President  Truman, 
acting  through  selective  service.  Is  violat- 
ing the  law  of  the  land  and  taking  from 
the  farms  those  who  are  producing  food. 
Selective  service  Is  paying  nj  attention,  he 
asserted,  to  a  law  exempting  certain  farm 
workers  frcm  military  serv'ce. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

CF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  April  9,  1946- 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  opcaker.  with  ref- 
erence to  the  present  food  situation,  I 
want  to  include  a  news  item  from  the  To- 
ledo Blade  covering  my  remarks: 

FOOD  VIOLATION  IS  CHARGED  TO  UNITED  STATES 

Washington,  April  2.— Representative  Al- 
viN    WEICHEL,    Republican,    Ohio,    told    the 


The  Cost  of  Ho.  -s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARTER  MANASCO 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Birmingham  News  dated  March 
29.  1C45: 

THE   COST    OF    HOMES 

Heavy  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the 
necessity  of  producing  homes  for  veterans. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  consider  Imme- 
diately how  many  veterans  will  be  able  to 
afford  homes  at  present  price  levels. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  cost  of  < 
a  two-bedroom  frame  house  Is  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $3.000 — perhaps  a  little  less  or 
a  little  more,  depending  on  the  quality  and 
number  of  features  to  be  Included  In  the 
home.  A  good  lot  on  which  to  build  that 
home  costs,  say.  between  $1,000  and  $2,000. 
This  means  house  and  lot  now  are  near  the 
$10,000  limit  which  has  been  set  for  homes 
to  be  built  for  veterans.  Earlier  there  was 
talk  cf  $6,000  homes.  Where  Is  there  to  be 
found  a  new.  small  house  and  lot  for  $6,000 
today?  It  should  be  evident  that  even  If 
materials  and  labor  are  provided — with  or 
without  subsidies — Icwer-cost  home-building 
Is  going  to  be  mainly  In  the  $7,000  to  $10,000 
bracket. 

Can  a  demand  be  found — a  sound  demand, 
backed  up  by  financial  ability  to  handle  a 
debt  of  this  size — for  2.700,000  homes  which 
cost  that  much?  If  not.  what  effective  de- 
mand is  there  for  those  homes?  What  Is  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  bulk  of  persons  who 
now  are  in  need  of  homes?  It  Is  estimated 
that  the  home  builder  should  figure  some  30 
percent  of  his  Income  for  his  payments  on 
a  home.  Can  the  bulk  cf  would-be  buyers 
pay  for  a  $7,000  to  $10,000  home  with  only 
30  percent  of  their  Incomes? 

Consider  beyond  this  the  fact  that  sine* 
most  of  the  present  demand  for  hf :  .ea 

from    veterans    newly    back    in    en  e. 

many  of  them  will  have  other  e\ 
setting  up  their  households.    Is  it  ..---,   .-  -  . 
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tcrana  have  sulficient  money  saved 

he  things  that  go  Into  a  house?    And 

v4terans  will  want  automobiles  within 

a   or  3   years.     How   heavy    U   th« 

load   going   tu   be   on   the   average 

who  buys  a  home,  buys  all  the  Items 

Into  a  home,  buys  a  car.  and  feeds 

clothes  his  family  at  a  cost  level  which. 

price  control.s,  has  soared? 

la  little  talk  of  renting  homes  today. 

It  Is  on  buying      Many  t*  e 

3  are  building  homes  for  vi  - 

tforoea.  but  homes  which  coat  close  to 

Veterans  are  not  given  the  oppcr- 

of  renting  many  of   these.     The  de- 

so  great  as  yet  that  all  homes  can  be 

Jut  many  veterans  who  leap  to  buy 

vlU  take  on  heavy  burder.s     V  z 

t  ake  to  build  up  a  group,  a  lar.  \\ 

e  who  are  over  their  heads  in  finan- 

?     What  win  be  the  efTect  en  our 

eironomy?     What  will  be  the  effect  on 

ure.  on  the  stability  of  our  cununu- 

id  our  national  existence? 
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rXTtNSION  OF  REM. ARKS 

or 

Hon.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or   tTTAH 

IN  THt  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  10  (leoislativc  day  of 

Tuvsdau.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  I  nanlmou-s  con.sent  to  have  in.^erted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Guaranty  Agains^t  War — A 
Peacei  ime  Army"  prepared  by  me  and 
publis  led  in  the  Army  Day  Review  on 
April    ;.  1946. 

The  p  beine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foil  )w.s : 

GVAR.  NTT  ACMNST  W.^R— A  PEACmME  AKMT 

(By  S«  aator   Euekt  D.   Thom.\s.   chairman. 
Senate  MlUtaiy  AHalrs  Committee) 
The    greatest    problem    c  ;    with    a 

pcacctl  ne  Army  la  how  to  md  how 

to  keei    one      Peacctmie  s  !.  .s  nut 

been   1  icratlve   cr   widely   ^   ^  la    the 

abEenc«  o(  bursting  shell  tew  persons  ever 
have  .n  lagination  auBk-ient  to  conceive  of  the 
notion  that  they  ^sve  a  duty  to  pertorm.  It 
to  trad  t:   "    "  ■  juslifldbl  *'  ,    'ry  to 

»K^C:ipe  .  arv  r«s,  itso- 

e»er  :;g  of 

the  from 

)'•  c  ctghbors  .tes  by  reason  of 

such,  c  4^11  ue.     Ir         

-  for  ber. 
siii:»   1.0  the  ext^ 
to  the  soldier   . 


IS  to  nsr-one  to 
L  ,  ■  Gov- 

:    -     ■    -   ..-'   the 


■    <   .   .     '   .     ...»     R . . :  k; 
:.OUld 

•tjdl- 

.e  oi  ctJUntry. 

.  >na  the  little  brother 

this,  that  he  U  unwilling  to 

;I>e  big  brother  was  glad  to  do 

lon,{r   period  of   time   and   under  a 

stress.     He  may  be  said  to  be  reluc- 

rtde  forth  on  a  miaaton  of  peace  and 

the  education  of  travel,  though  his 

blother  was  happy  to  die  en  a  sortie  In 

g  ave  In  the  salt  waters  of  forelsn  seas. 

ie   U  unwilling   to  replace   his  older 

to  spell  him.  to  take  up  his  work 

his    battle- weary    brother    left    off. 

ere  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  be 

d^rstood.     The   attivuUe   as   descr.bed. 

Lnate  though  It  may  be.  definitely  Is 

n  Qectlon  on  anyone.    We  simply  have 


rettimed  to  traditional  peacetlm*  United 
fitates.  It  Is  a  normal  (for  this  country) 
situation.  By  force  of  habit  we  may  think. 
loosely  enough,  of  the  1»4«  Army  as  com- 
prising those  who  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves  find  profit  in  enllstini;.  the 
fellow  who  likes  to  drUl  for  a  moneury  re- 
ward on  Monday  nights,  wherefore  he  Joins 
the  National  Guard:  and  the  young  man  who. 
wanting  to  be  certain  that  If  he  Is  called 
out  he  wiU  be  an  officer,  takes  reserve  train- 
ing. 

To  butter  this  heterogeneous  group  up  a 
scries  of  "beneflts"  are  devised,  and  the  whole 
pattern  glamorized  by  a  program  of  descrip- 
tion which  Is  supposed  to  be  educational 
material. 

We  pick  up  a  few  more  than  a  half  million 
volunteers,  volunteers  far  miscellaneous  rea- 
sons, and  feel  si  Ul  this  with- 
out a  note  of  p.  at  a  touch  of 
Rlory  that  one's  dress  is  the  uniform  of  the 
United  States  armed  services,  and  with  the 
notion,  as  one  rather  futile  song  suggests, 
that  the  boys  were  really  fighting  for  a  blue 
serge  suit.  That  one.  I  believe,  actually  be- 
came a  song  bit.  If  we  are  to  approach  the 
c  nslderatlon  of  universal  military  training 
or  Itt  equivalent,  we  owe  It  to  ourselves  to 
have  a  proper  formula,  a  studied  plan,  a 
meaningful  program,  and  aomcihtng  more 
Individual  than  lock-step  application.  First, 
for  today  we  had  best  pause  and  see  what  Is 
the  matter  with  our  system.  What  has 
happened  to  this  Nation  which  perhaps  more 
than  .ill  others  cohered  to  itself  and  adhered 
to  its  allies  through  one  of  the  sharpest  crises 
In  human  )  One  may  not  excuse  an 
attitude  wi  xplanatton  that  he  is  only 
pushing  the  Army  or  the  Navy  In  the  face. 
There  is  no  indicated  violent  protest,  as  some 
would  supvrest  with  rather  bad  lo«ic,  against 
officers,  for  the  officers  have  gladly  crowded 
the  separation  centers  themselves  and  In 
most  cases  have  beer  spoken  of  by  the  en- 
listed men  as  being,  like  themselves,  pretty 
g(xxl  fellows,  which  Indeed  they  are.  The 
fault  Is  not.  In  fact,  trnrpable  to  anything 
experienced  In  or  c.               i  by  war  service. 

It  simply  Is   the  tr ...li   notion   that   If 

there  is  no  fighting  there  is  no  service,  and 
let  him  go  hang  who  would  try  to  catch  the 
individual  or  his  son  for  military'  service  now. 

It   Is.   moreover.   ;  vssible   to 

educaf  the  Amenr  ncernlng 

our  -   rtiiU  as  a  former 

edv;  .  ;  have  difficulty  in 

kn  -   to  begin  or  what  to  teach 

slni;  .  _  •  there  Is  no  very  clear  con- 
ception, at  least  no  comprehensive  under- 
standing, of  what  our  responsibilities  are. 
We  had  a  war.  which  for  a  better  name,  was 
son^,  •  known  as  the  war  of  surviTal. 
so  I  in  that  t.^rm  miv  b*  found  a  cue 
to  J 

so   i  ;- 

Vivo,   through   a   mixed    !■  .g 

and  ke^ni:  -'  ^pcrels.  part:;.    ^  .. p.- 

other  ;  y  not.  p.irtly  n-  ^  and 

r  "■  •■  ""t:  until  we  ail   i.  .i.cisally 

er  and  his  pupil. 
o  .  .  tu.s  we  can  r«  •  r. 

T^. :  r><^f    «t   le«.«f  k. 

T  n  at 

I,  too, 
tiia:    the    o  nts   concerned   with    na- 

tional secu:.  .  n  will  make  known  their 
Ideas  of  Army  and  Navy  permanent  strength. 
If  this  infcrmaticn  is  ready.  Congress  cer- 
tainly will  be  glad  to  have  It.  Even  these 
nendattens  spe 
.ih  provisions.  »i. 
prior    i:  .uiun    of    what    the    Govern- 

ment's ;  and  commitments  are  In  for- 

eign lands.  For  example,  it  is  understood 
to  be  planned  to  get  out  of  India,  ^ut  rela- 
tively few  persons  have  di.gested  the  avail- 
able Inf  *.  n  on  this  subject,  or  will  pay 
any  att  to  the  matter  until  an  over- 
seas cousin  VI rites  in  from  the  comparative 
discomfort  of  his  moequito  bar  and  asks. 
usually  in  beaven'a  jMine,  whether  be  bas 


been  forgotten  and  why  should  he  still  hm 
in  India. 

Some  of  these  political  questions  the 
peacetime  GI  ought  to  know.  If  prospectH 
for  the  peacetime  armed  forces  did  have  thlii 
knowledge,  there  would  be  more  live  can- 
didates for  the  task  before  us.  It  Is  on« 
thing  to  offer  a  GI  bill  of  rights,  lifetime  hos- 
pitalisation, musterlng-out  pay.  fSO  a  month, 
clothing  and  allotments,  and  so  forth,  eo 
that  the  soldier  can  measure  these  benefits 
ag.iinst  his  Job.  and  quite  another  to  m,-ikt> 
cur  true  situation  so  obvious  that  one  would 
no  more  think  of  shirking  his  plain  duty 
than  he  would  think  of  falling  to  ccme  for- 
Ivard  with  Boston  or  San  Francisco  aflr«! 
from  enemy  bombs. 

Our  experiences  havp    "  '    •  even  ou: 

military  leaders  lack  Irr.  .i  the  sub- 

ject rf  wh.-it  an  entmy  m.iy  do  to  us.  If  iz 
Is  true  that  Congress  has  n>  t  always  given 
the  Army  and  Navy  whatever  they  have  asked, 
it  Is  equally  true  that  we  never  have  been 
asked  for  cur  real  needs  either.  We,  Includ- 
ing -•  -  -r  -  rfbje  military  authorities,  arw 
ult:  e  by  nature  when  It  comes  to 

an  •   s    we   ar« 

act  live  tusl- 

ness  cf  wnr.  Even  yet  we  tnink  with  too 
much  military  respect  fcr  our  distances  and 
our  oceans.  Whether  we  will  yet  pay  dearly 
for  our  (,as«ivity  remains  to  be  seen.  We  do 
know  very  «tll  that  the  type  of  surprise  than 
attended  Pearl  Harbor  can  be  repeated,  per- 
haps aggravated  snd  that  nothing  can  pre- 
vent the  re 

Our  first  ^  .,  order  of  logical  events  is. 

of  course,  political.  It  Is  our  evident  duty  to 
keep  wars  from  our  lands  through  friend- 
ships and  associations.  The  worlds  suc- 
cesses In  this  direction  are  at  least  •  ■  ic. 
We  h.tve  an  pood  association  as  u>  •, e, 
bir  for  the  efforts  extried  in 
hu^  we  do  not  deserve  very 
much.  L'n'il  we  can  qualify  as  an  nrranlre-l 
foclcty  we  must  have  our  cwn  singular  pro- 
tection for  our  cwn  especial  pubhc.  and  83 
must  the  other  nations. 

Thn^    is    not    where    occupational    service 
il  service  Is  pure  pc'lc- 
.1  way  it  is  a  pity  that 
a   single   Regular   Army    volunteer    Is   called 
upon  f'^  •■  -■• -1  cement  of  occupational  trocpi. 
for  occi  :  troops  are  not  getting  train- 

ing, anu  V  f  are  only  fooling  ourselves  when 
we  believe  thev  are.  Tralnlr.c,  at  least  Inter - 
su. 

ori  .    .;,. 

ta:  s.  Us  1.  evea 

Iti  3  cf  k.  •. , ..  P.rs 

or   a   Berlin   orderly    would    not    :  .ly 

qtialify  a  soldier  to  stand  up  undti  li.,-  -..n- 
plest  attack  from  bayonets  and  hand  e.e- 
nacics  in  £•        '  '    •     '"     '  '  .  >e 

men  vkouJ^:  n- 

ing.  which  l»u.-  r  tiy. 

Such  trr-riis  n;  •        .ttiier- 

cc  I  but  more  likely  Would   be  solt 

wii.. ;.e  work.  T''-'-  "•'■'  *^  no  prac- 
tical way  to  make  :s  of  then 
or  to  expect  ar  •  .  on  their  en- 
listment If  tht  to  be  '-.eef!ed. 
Yc-  V 
I  ■'  oc 
sei                  :s.  yet                                   must  be. 

fcr  .  .^  great  y... ..laft  more 

men.  to  release  all  fathers,  to  return  men 
after  2  •      -         ..   -^   .--,-.     .  .^^ 

and  b<  ^t 

•y 

al 

•refcre.    as    u.'ual,    we 

m.  and  dverimg  our 

forces   as   an    expedient   rather    than   w«th 

sound  p'  '■■  r". 

Our  is  to  come  out  of  our  pres- 

•lobillzat:  :•  with 

postwar  .  .  occu- 

P*«'  t  In  number  to  meet 

the  :..      .  L    ..t...l  MacArthur  and  Gen- 

eral McNarney.  wl'th  the  kind  of  streai  ilinetf. 
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trained,  and  mobile  standing  Army  that  Gen- 
eral Marshall  so  ably  recommended,  with  an 
energetic  Organized  Reserve  so  well  devel- 
oped as  to  keep  abreast  of  what  all  Army 
men  come  to  call  the  "newest  stuff."  and  so 
well  culled  that  it  can  demand  and  obtain 
guaranties  that  it  will  not  have  future  com- 
plaints about  discrimination  or  nonuse:  an 
adequate  National  Guard  for  Its  limited  pur- 
pcs:^£;  and.  If  a  sensible  program  is  pre- 
sented, widespread  intensive  instruction  to 
large  numbers  of  youni,  men  In  the  arts  of 
war.  taking  care  to  utilize  their  civilian  em- 
ployments, arts,  and  studies  to  the  limit. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  experts  wiU 
present  to  us  their  Ideas  of  strength  figures 
at  an  early  date.  This  will  tend  to  elim- 
inate much  of  the  present  confusion.  This 
will  help  us  and  help  the  departments  to 
att.Tln  their  objectives,  with  perhaps  some 
corrective  amendments. 

]  would  not  cut  Army  or  Navy  pay.  1 
would  raise  It  If  this  will  help.  I  believe 
that  those  who  now  volunteer  for  service 
will  find  beneftus  that  are  everlasting,  and 
I  would  add  to  these  if  necessary  or  desir- 
able. In  fact,  pay  raise  bills  are  before  us 
now.  I  would  not  retrench,  or  renege  on 
any  preimlse.  but  would  increase  and  fortify 
cur  early  promises  as  we  might,  trying  to 
pay  a  man  honestly  for  what  his  8ervlce^  ure 
actually  worth.  Yes.  I  would  do  everything 
humanly  ptisMble  to  substitute  attraction  for 
compulsion,  and  will  count  It  a  failure  If  we 
cannot  eliminate  compulsory  service  or  train- 
ing altogether. 

But  over  and  beyond  the  material  gains 
are  the  opportunities  to  find  the  young  cit- 
izen's ear  and  eye  and  be'-et  him  with,  "How 
much  do  you  love  your  country?"  HU  con- 
science Will  not  let  him  sleep.  He  will  not 
let  someone  else,  especially  his  brother,  who 
has  been  In  Combat,  do  his  Job  for  him.  He 
will  don  the  uniform  proudly  and  demai.d 
the  respect,  yes  the  admiration,  which  it 
should  compel.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  any 
educator,  even  any  propagandist,  how  th's 
is  to  be  done.     A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient 


Veterans'  Problems 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF   WE.ST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  talk  briefly  to 
a  gathering  of  ex-servicemen  in  my  con- 
gressional district  composed  of  veterans 
of  both  wars.  One  of  the  new  members 
made  inquiry  as  to  the  potency  of  the 
L-gion's  representation  in  Washington. 
I  assured  him  that  the  representation  was 
of  the  highest  type  and  adequate  in 
strength  and  ability,  and  further  I  told 
him  that  the  veteran  has  a  repie.'^enta- 
ticn  within  the  membership  of  Congress 
far  greater  than  that  of  all  other  group 
in' f rests  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  veterans  of  one  or  both  of  the 
World  Wars  and  a  great  number  have 
sons  and  daughters  in  World  War  II— 
many  having  paid  the  suT)reme  sacrifice. 
It  would  follow  that  the  veteran's  interest 
would  receive  proper  attention  in  all  in- 
sL&nccs. 

Today  I  submit  for  your  consideration 
an  article  by  General  Bradley  in  This 
Week  magazine  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
timely  and  reminds  us  of  a  duty  to  the 


veteran,  aside  from  legislative  obliga- 
tions, which  we  and  the  public  are  in- 
clined to  overlook. 

As  the  time  for  further  consideration 
of  the  housing  bill  approaches.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  it  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  veteran's  interest  and  not  have 
him  shoved  around  and  kidded  by  some 
high-sounding  slogans  and  become  the 
victim  of  propaganda  that  is  intended  to 
protect  the  hides  of  bureaucrats  who 
have  miserably  failed  in  making  prepara- 
tion for  his  return  to  civilian  life. 

The  article  follows: 
Forecast  for  America— What  Happens  to  Our 

Veterans  Concerns  Everyone  in  America— 

Hehe  is  a  Look  Ahead  by  the  Man  Who  is 

CL0SE.3T  to  Them 
(By  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  Administrator  cf 
Veterans'  Affairs) 

Back-yard  troubles  quickly  become  na- 
tional problems  when  you  muUlply  them  by 
the  needs  of  15000,000  veterans 

With  that  many  men  coming  home  to  a 
Nation  bxisy  In  the  tasks  of  reconversion,  we 
must  alert  our8?lves  to  their  needs  and  help 
to  meet  them.  If  we  neglect  their  wants,  we 
shall  have  to  take  the  conscquencfs 

When  I  say  "we"  I  don't  mean  only  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  agencies  in 
W;'.shlngtoii.  Im  speaking  first  of  the  pc.rt- 
nerfihlp  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  these  United  States. 

This  Job  of  human  reconversion  during  a 
period  of  demobilization  isn't  one  we  can 
fold  into  an  envelope  with  our  income-tax 
returns  and  conveniently  hope  to  forget.  It's 
far  too  big  lor  the  Government  to  do  alone, 
and  much  too  close  to  heme.  Big  because  It 
directly  affects  a  tenth  of  our  population  and 
the  national  future  of  cur  lilctimc.  Close 
to  home  because  the  problems  of  vete"ans 
wait  on  the  Main  Streets  where  they  live. 

Because  there  are  so  many  ot  them,  I'm 
afraid  that  we  sometimes  fool  ourselves  with 
figures  In  talking  about  these  veterans.  It's 
easy  to  look  over  the  head  of  the  fellow  next 
door  with  the  button  In  hie  lapel  and  talk 
Instead  in  cosmic  terms  of  his  15.000.000 
buddies.  Fifteen  million  men  make  it  a  na- 
tional problem.  And  national  problems, 
we're  Inclined  to  believe,  are  Washington's 
worries. 

Where,  then,  do  you  come  in  if  you  run  a 
drug  store  In  Iowa? 

Perhaps  all  of  us  might  try  a  little  division 
in  the  place  of  multiplication  by  15,000,000. 
Take  the  total  of  all  our  veterans'  problems 
and  divide  them  by  the  communities  in 
which  these  veterans  live. 

Some  can  be  solved  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— as  far  as  we  go  under  the 
law — or  by  other  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  with  pay  rolls  equipped  to  do  the 
Job.  But  many  are  beyond  the  governmental 
reach— their  solutions  canijot  be  legislated 
for  you. 

These  are  problems  that  exist  among  vet- 
erans you  know  well^  often  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  your  own  back  yard. 

YOU    CAN    HELP   VETERANS 

Within  the  Veterans'  Administration  we 
will  continue  to  build  hospitals,  provide  doc- 
tors, pay  pensions,  handle  veterans'  insur- 
ance, help  them  through  college,  certify  them 
for  loans,  and  steer  them  through  training. 
But  all  that  is  only  part  of  the  Job. 

The  rest  of  it  belongs  to  you.  Little  can 
be  done  even  by  law  about  the  plight  of  the 
homeless  and  Jobless  veteran  unleas  you  are 
willing  to  do  it.  Unless  the  veteran  can  turn 
to  his  friends  and  neighbors  for  the  advice 
and  material  assistance  he  needs  on  an  ac- 
cumulation of  personal  problems,  he  will 
stumble  about  making  mistakes  and  growing 
angry.  Some  communities  have  anticipated 
this  by  calling  on  local  resources  to  give  the 
veteran    a    lift.    Others    have    hidden    Ihelr 


heads  in  the  sand,  risking  the  veteran's  bcxjt. 
These  men  are  caught  in  a  trying  moment 
of  history  and  in  a  trying  time  of  their  lives. 
They're  not  asiiing  for  anything  more  than 
the  chance  to  pick  up  their  civilian  careers 
again.  They  don't  want  hand-outs  and  brerd 
lines.  They  want  to  Join  you  In  building  this 
postwar  world  they  fought  so  hard  to  save. 

FEWUUST  CIVILIANS  AND  COMMUNTTT 

Becavise  I'm  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, there  are  some  who  think  I  should  talk 
more  often  to  veterans  and  perh;  ps  less  to 
these  people  they  left  behind.  But  the  big- 
gest trouble  with  this  business  of  rer.djustlng 
the  veteran  is  that  the  civilian  and  the 
community  often  need  readjustment  more 
than  the  men  who  are  returning.  These 
men  learned  the  value  of  peacetime  opportu- 
nity-many of  them  by  shivering  through 
the  winter  In  a  frozen  fox  hole.  Tliey  are 
not  likely  to  squander  it.  They  want  to 
make  good. 

But  we  must  step  thinking  of  them  as 
statistics.  They're  men — individuals,  each 
with  hopes  pnd  ambitions  as  well  as  their 
personal  trovbles.  For  all  of  us  there  are  no 
pitlcnt  solutions,  no  easy  ways  but.  Unlens 
we  ran  tear  the  statistics  aside  and  look 
at  ih.'se  men  a.s  the  alert,  vibrant.  bikI  am- 
bitious humans  that  they  .^re.  we  shall  lof-e 
ourselves  in  dcprcsttive  figures  and  ^i[)rgel  that 
human  reconversion  Is  a  lot  more  touchy — 
and  Important— than  even  the  replacement 
of  machines  on  production  lines. 

Tliese  are  the  men  that  rlj-ked  the  moM  to 
win  the  war.  They  are  too  deserving,  too 
promising,  and  certainly  loo  numerous  to  be 
overlooked  now. 


American  Legion  Demands  Houses  for 
Veterans  To  Sell  at  Less  Than  $6,000— 
Newspaper  Points  Out  United  States 
People  Overwhelmingly  Want  Positive 
Government  Action  on  Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

-•  OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
clearer  evidence  is  needed  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  are  strikingly  in 
favor  of  positive  Government  action  to 
end  the  hoiLsinp  .shortape  than  the  facts 
related  in  an  editorial  published  recently 
In  the  Nashville  Tennesseean.  In  that 
city  the  American  Legion  po.st  went  on 
record  with  a  plea  for  veterans'  houses 
'to  cost  $6,000  or  le.ss. 

The  editorial  also  gave  the  facts  on  the 
recent  survey  of  public  opinion  by  For- 
tune magazine,  one  of  the  most  reliable 
and  accurate  reporting  .services  in  the 
countrj'.  That  survey  reported  that  81 
percent  of  the  people  favored  continu- 
ation of  rent  control,  61  percent  of  the 
people  want  ceiling  prices  on  building 
materials,  and  75  percent  demanded  that 
the  Government  channel  scarce  building 
materials  into  the  low-cost  housing  field. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
should  like  to  include  that  editorial: 

WHERE  THI  roof  PINCHIS 

Nashville  American  Legion  Post  5  has  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  and  to  the  States 
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Rcprefl«i  ktatlT«s 


hou  imK 


In  Congress  a  plea  for  the 
construction  ol  veterans'  bousing  to  cost  ICM 
than    M.OOO    per    unit.     The    Legionnaires* 
Is  pithy: 

majority   of   veterans   cannot    afford 

•r  more  homes  as  now   provided   for 

program.     The  veterans'  ability 

^ma  to  have  been  overlooked." 

an  observation  that  must   have  oc- 

0  many.  Certainly  it  had  occurred 
*re8ldent  and  to  officials  of  the  Na- 
iouslng  Administration  who  asked 
y  to  Krant  sulwldles  to  spur  the  fJow 
ng  materials  and  to  hold  down  the 

lew  housing. 
re  ^ualac  this   request,   and   In   striking 
tie  hoUalng  bill  the  provision  for  price 
on  used  homes  after  a  first  sale  fot- 

1  date  to  be  fixed,  the  Nation's  law- 
have  Indeed  either  overlooked  or  pur- 
gnored  the  fact  that  moat  veterans 

not  afford    even  If  they  eould  borrow 
ney,  homes  much  above  the 
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amaaing  that  the  Inwm  not 

be  aware  of  the  sttuat:        ;        -Ived 
y  by  NiiHhville  Post  5 — and.  It  would 
the   public   generally.     The   Fortune 
of   Opinion    Just    rele^^ned   finds   the 
States  people  strikingly   in   favor  of 
Of)vernment  action   to  end   the  se- 
rf keenly  alive  to  the 
>  •■iing  within  reach  of 

of  nHlde^t  iiicume 

rvey  reports  81  percent  of  the  people 

continuation    of    rent    ceilings.    63 

for  keeping  ceiling  prices  on  buUd- 

erlals.  75  percent  for  channeling  these 

intf)  the  low-cost  resident  field  by 

nt  action. 

these   measxires   happen    to   be   fairly 

o     recDmmend.uiniir,     announced     by 

Expediter  Wilson  W.  Wyatt  after  his 

was    finished.  ■    Fortune    points    out, 

that  •'The  people  seem  to  be  In  a 

put  overwhelming  political  pressure 

legislation  that  would  implement  Mr. 

program." 
well  may  be.     Undoubtedly  Post  5's 
lot  arriving  in  Washingttm  alone.    As 
er.  there  has  been  little  Indication 
treatment  of  the  admin istra- 
Ijousing  program  that  either  the  ex- 
popular    will    or    perception    of    the 
need    has    overwhelmed    the    law- 
The  breaks  still   are  going  to  the 
( f  the  building  industry  who  prefer 
t   to  keep  iu  hands  strictly 
mslng— and  the  housing,  such  as  is 
.  still  is  going  to  those  who  can  nf- 
leal  lor  materials  In  the  black  market 
ly  existing  houses  for  whatever  may 


ng'ealonal 


is  s 
Go  rcrnment 


majority  of  the  veterans  will  have  to 

allKe  if  for  an  indefinite  period  their  lot 

any  better  than  a  recondition  section 

>arracka  tUey  had  so  fervently  hoped 

left  behind  them. 


Heading  for  Hell  No.  3 


ijXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILXXNiiIS 

IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  April  9,  1946 

$ABATH.     Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  said 
great  and  re.^pected  newspaper 
idnown  for  its  undue  friendliness  to 
saj-s  editorially.  I  should  be  cnti- 
I  am  not  saying  it.    I  am,  how- 
permission  previously  grant- 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  edito- 


tut 


rial  from  the  Philadelphia  Record  of 
April  10  warning  us  that  the  peoples  of 
all  the  world  want  peace,  but  that  is  not 
the  direction  in  which  we  are  going.  It 
follows: 

HXAOING   rOR    HKLL    NO     3 

The  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics  Is 
maintaining  an  army  estimated  at  from  11.- 
000.000  to  15.000,000  men.  The  U.  S.  S.  R. 
has  announced  a  5-year  Industrial  plan,  with 
emphasis  upon  armaments. 

Great  Britain  Is  maintaining  the  largest 
peacetime  army  in  her  history.  She  is  build- 
ing up  her  navy  to  a  strength  far  greater 
than  m  prew.ir  days. 

The  United  States  U  spending  •1.000.000  a 
day  on  atomic  bombs  and  in  atomic  energy 
experiments.  The  United  States  is  also  en- 
gaging In  ror>»-of-the-world  Arctic  expedi- 
tions, via  Canada,  the  bhortest  distance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.  8  S  R 

Added  up.  this  means  the  three  most 
powerful  nations  In  the  world  are  In  what  is 
called  an  armaments  race. 

All  this  Is  happening  8  months  after  the 
most  destructive  war  of  all  time.  Simulta- 
neously, there  are  grave  disputes  around  the 
conference  table  among  the  three  powers 
which  are  In  the  race. 

It  Is  probably  tactless  to  say  It,  but — 

The  fact  Is  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
In  1038  had  only  a  few  more  disagreements 
and  not  nearly  as  many  engines  of  destruc- 
tion as  they  have  today. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  passionately  want 
peace.  But  that  is  not  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  going. 


Veterans'  Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOW.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  19^6 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more 
people  hear  and  learn  about  the  so-called 
Wyatt  veterans*  housing  scheme,  the 
surer  thry  are  that  about  all  that  pro- 
gram Will  build  i.s  a  greater  bureaucracy, 
with  more  Government  control,  to  stifle 
production  of  homes  for  veterans. 

Yesterday  the  S:^nale  restored  to  the 
bill  the  $603,000,000  .sub.«;idy  which  Wy- 
j»tt.  the  big  czar  over  all  American  pro- 
duction, contends  he  must  have  to  en- 
courage industry  to  produce.  That  con- 
tention has  been  blown  sky  high  by  facts 
and  figures  furnished  by  thousands  upon 
thousand.'^  of  our  American  businessmen 
in  every  phase  of  the  building  indu.'stry. 
They  say.  "No;  we  ^o  not  want  subsi- 
dies out  of  our  bankrupt  United  States 
Treasury.  All  we  ask  is  a  fair  and  just 
price  so  we  can  pay  a  just  wage,  and 
so  forth,  and  get  our  plant  going."  Wy- 
att. who  knows  nothing  about  the  build- 
ing business,  says.  "You  will  do  it  my 
way  or  else." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  well  aware,  as 
are  all  my  colleagues  in  this  House,  that 
I  have  on  several  occasions  from  tlie 
floor  of  this  House  voiced  my  concern 
about  the  high  cost  of  houses  as  pro- 
posed by  Wyatt  and  others.  On  Febru- 
ary 13  I  had  plenty  to  say.  Here  Is  a 
letter  from  a  businessman  who  bears 
out  my  contention  by  facts  and  figures 
Irom  the  home  front: 


OaswoLS.  Iowa,  ilprt;  t,  1944. 
Hon.  Bnt  Jbmsxm. 

RejneaenUtiv^.  Seventh,  District.  Iowa. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DcAX  Six:  As  promised,  I  shall  try  to  cut- 
line  my  thoughts  on  a  national  housing  pro- 
gram, which  would  seem  to  stand  a  chance  of 
breaking   things   looee. 

Such  a  program  should  be  physically  pos- 
Klble.  as  to  material  and  labor  >et  this  year. 

It  would  need  complete  popular  support 
both  by  those  families  who  would  directly 
benefit,  by  those  who  would  supply  the  ma- 
terial and  labor  and  by  all  other  groups  that 
will  be  concerned,  that  Is,  the  whole  country, 

A  program  limited  to  small  homes  prefer- 
ably (our  walls  and  a  roof,  say  16  by  24,  but 
with  plumbing  Including  hot  water,  would 
be  physically  possible.  Every  Industry  af- 
fected should  be  able  to  easily  support  their 
part  of  a  mtllion-ui.it  profram  for  the  year. 

As  to  Its  support: 

Unle!<s  the  veterans  and  others  to  whom 
I  have  talked  locally  and  anyone  else  I 
Couid  get  a  hold  of  In  the  past  week  who 
need  or  may  need  living  quarters  or  those 
who  would  consider  selling  their  present 
home,  at  present  prices,  to  those  who  have 
the  money.  If  they  could  have  such  a  snuill 
home  to  live  in  for  several  years  until  a 
new  one  could  be  had  under  m^e  settlrd 
conditions,  are  normal  American  people, 
the  majority  are  thinking  In  terms  of  such 
a  house.  Particularly  the  veteran.  It  Is  all 
he  wants.  Something  not  over  $2,500  and 
better  yet  12.000,  that  he  can  see  a  chance 
of  paying  for  and  do  a  little  living  besides. 
They  are  scared  of  a  96.500  home  and  will 
not  take  it  unless  they  are  forced  to  by  a 
lack  of  no  other  hcuslng.  They  want  their 
own  home  and  do  not  want  to  live  with 
someone  else.  But  how  can  they  make  pay- 
ments on  a  $6,500  home,  finance  their  other 
household  goods  and  have  anything  left 
to  do  a  bit  of  living?  The  veter.in  put  up 
with  living  quarters  during  the  war  that 
convinced  him  he  doesn't  need  a  mansion 
now,  but  he  doesn't  want  to  choose  between 
a  financial  load  and  hou.slng  that  is  a  hand- 
me-down  from  somebody  else  He  wants 
his  own,  but  at  a  price  he  believes  he  can 
afford  now  and  In  the  future.  And  he  Is 
not  going  out  of  the  house  market  forever 
— Just  "until  he  can  see  his  way  clear  for 
something  better. 

As  to  these  supplying  the  material,  is 
there  not  a  good  chance  that  given  a  fair 
price  (one  that  would  leave  a  profit)  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  produce  in  order  to 
take  from  OPA  their  big  exctise  fur  their 
celling  prices — "with  the  pressure  off,  and 
supply  and  demand  starting  to  work  there 
would  be  no  excuse  for  ceiling  prices  on 
their  products. '•  The  lumbermen  in  par- 
ticular do  not  like  the  prospects  of  more 
regulations — especially  when  there  is  no  ma- 
terial to  regulate.  The  ma.soM,  carpenter 
and  plumber  should  be  glad  to  at  least  see 
the  prospect  of  getting  merchandise  un- 
hampered by  price  and  material  controls. 
They  are  sort  cf  callotised  to  disobeying  price 
and  material  regulations  In  order  to  keep 
things  going,  but  they  would  feel  better 
not  doing  It 

As  to  the  support  of  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, let  us  confine  the  possibilities  to  two 
groups  of  maniJiicturers — appliance  and  cars. 
Would  not  their  sales  poeslbilit ies  In  the 
future  be  better  to  families  with  their  finan- 
cial affairs  in  hand?  Tliat  is,  unless  they  arc 
more  interested  in  financing  sales  than  sell- 
ing merchandise  that  will  give  their  cus- 
tomers a  better  living. 

It  would  seem  the  first  problem  Is  to  find 
out  how  many  families  would  want  this  type 
of  housint;.  (The  material  requ.red  for  eacli 
house  could  be  Just  as  well  combined  and 
used  In  duplexes,  small  apartments,  and 
barrack-style  construction.)  It  would  be 
best  il  the  newspapers  could  handle  this  job 
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so  that  the  response  would,  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, be  voluntary — so  that  there  would  be 
as  few  squawks  as  pos.<:lble  that  it  was  a  pro- 
moted deal  by'the  big  boys. 

Guessing  from  what  contact  I  have  had 
with  the  situation,  about  10  families  per 
1.000  population  will  express  a  desire  for  sucli 
a  home.  Further,  It  would  seem  sufficient 
additional  housing  to  break  the  present  Jam. 
And  if  price  restrictions  could  be  removed  or 
eased,  additional  housing  would  be  built 
plenty  fast  by  those  people  with  the  money. 

Ted  Simpson,  of  the  Atlantic  News  Tele- 
graph, has  promised  an  editorial  with  his 
views  of  the  possibilities  and  will  ask  for 
those  Interested  to  turn  their  names  In  to 
the  local  veterans'  hcuslng  committee.  He 
said  he  had  no  idea  how  much  response  his 
small  paper  would  get.  taut  I  replied,  •'If  the 
Idea  li  good.  It  will  catch  on  fast;  and  if  not, 
It  had  Ju«t  as  well  die  quick." 

Then,  If  those  1  OOO.OCO  American  families 
express*  thcmrelves  as  being  Interested,  we 
will  also  learn  just  about  what  they  want  In 
their  four  walls  and  their  willingness  to  pay 
more  th^n  present  celling  prices,  if  necessary, 
so  that  the  material  supplier  can  produce- 
as  long  as  total  dollar  Increase  on  his  house 
would  not  be  large  (15  percent  of  $1  200,  the 
material  Is  $180).  This  would  let  CPA  con- 
tact the  necrssasf  Industries  as  to  how  soon 
they  could  produce  and  if  not  why,  and  OPA 
to  ask  (not  telli  the  suppliers  what  price 
would  be  necessary  to  move  the  material. 

Tiien  If  everybody  seemed  willing,  priority 
coupon  books  with  OPA  prices  thereon  could 
be  issued  to  those  In  on  the  prcgr.im.  Their 
priority  would  be  top — there  would  be  no 
other.  Book  should  show  that  they  are 
financed  and  have  a  lot.  They  would  make 
their  purchases  from  their  regular  dealer  and 
pivo  up  a  coupon.  Coupon  would  travel  with 
order  back  to  supplier  to  manufacturer. 
Manufacturer  would  order  necessary  parts 
and  raw  materials  and  take  a  duplicate  ccpy 
of  his  orders  and  ser.d  with  priority  coupons 
to  CPA  v\here  the  two  could  be  compared  for 
reasonableness.  A  time  limit  on  coupons 
use  of  say  30  days,  should  put  coupons  In 
manufacturers  hands  without  delay  No  one 
making  the  material  should  be  required  to 
proceed  without  all  of  necessary  raw  mate- 
rials available,  but  should  report  immediately 
if  not  beir.g  niade  available  to  him. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Laco  Oil  Burner  Co., 
H   R   Cockl:n. 

Manager. 

Material  for  16  x  24  home  with  flat  roof. 
Prices  Iccal  c?ilings  or  olherv/ise  explained. 
Hot  an  accurate  bill  of  material,  but  prices 
and  quantities  kept  on  high  side:    ■ 

LUMBER 

Frame.  2  x  4's.  423  board  feet $39  43 

Roof,  2  y.  8's,  534  board  feet 40.  05 

Floor,  2  X  6s,  400  board  feet — -  23.  78 

Sheeting,  1  x  G  s,  '23  board  feet 55.  C8 

Floor. niT.  1  x  4's.  284  board  feet S3. 65 

Cupboards,  shelves,  etc..  1  x  4's  to 
1  X  12  8,  l.OCO  board  feet  (esti- 
mated)   101.25 

Finish  lumber.  1x6  and  1  x  8.  200 

board   feet    (estimated) 25.00 

Total—. 324.24 


Sidewalk,  300  square  feet.  4"  thick. 
Chimney,  transite.  12  feet 


$36  00 
7.20 


Total  ._ 331.  50 


MnxwoRK 
6  24  X  28  windows  (window,  frame, 

trim,  storm  sash,  screen),  $18.46.  110.28 

2  doors  complete 39.84 

Finish  lumbtr,  200  board  feet 25.00 

Total 175. 12 

—  ■  — 

PLUMBING 

Sink  and  faucet. 26.00 

Toilet 30.00 

Shower    cabinet 60.00 

Hot-water  heater 65.00 


^v.^LLBO.^RD 
Inside  v.alls.  640  square  feet;  ceiling. 

£34  square  feet;  total  1,024  square 

feet  at  6  cents —       61.41 

Insulation  b^ard  for  roof  sheeting. 

<C0  rquare  feet 30.16 

Built-uo  roof,  paper.  $14.50;  tar  (es- 

timat'ed),    $20 — ---     126.10 

"Brick"  composition  paper  for  siding. 

800    square    feet 49.00 

Insulation  (estimated) 100.00 

Foundation    cement    blocks,    60    at 

22    C3nts- 13.20 


181  00 

Labor,  sewer  pipe,  8  p'.pe  fillings..  17J,  00 

Digging  sewer  oitch  ( estimate  1U-  20.00 

Total 371.00 

Heating   stove   and-  llO-callon   oil 

tank 75.00 

Wiring  (estimated) 75  00 

Paint 10.00 

Water  to  lot  line 30  00 

Sewer  to  lot  line 65.03 

Lot 300.00 

UIBOI 

House,  2  men,  2  weeks 300.00 

Roof,  2  men,  1  day 16.00 

Foundation.  2  men,  1  day 16.00 

Sidewalk,  2  men,  1  day 16.  CO 

Lumber .-  324. '.^4 

Wallboard.    elc 331.50 

MlUwork 175.  12 

Total 2,104.86 

Material  Involved  approximately 
$1,400;  estimated  price  inrease  to 
move  material.  15  percent;  ceil- 
ing  price   increase 210  00 

Total  cost  of  house  and  lot.-  2,  314.  85 

Of  course  there  are  small   Items  omitted, 

but   the  average   fellow   could   cut  seme   of 
these  costs  to  take  care  of  them. 


Peter's  Pan 


nobody   else  seems   to   be   required   to  pro- 
duce anything. 

In  other  words.  If  the  Wisconsin  farmer 
and  his  counterpart  in  other  Midwestern 
States  have  to  feed  the  world,  he  would  ap- 
preciate, at  least,  a  little  moral  assistance, 

Peter's  Pan  is  edited  by  Mr,  Peter 
Walch,  my  former  .secretary,  who  is  now 
owner  and  editor  of  this  splendid  weekly 
newspaper.  He  ha.s  grown  up  in  close 
contact  with  farmers  and  by  his  many 
years  in  newspaF>er  work  he  has  long 
been  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  farm- 
er's problem  is  a  community  problem. 
Peter  has  appropriately  "panned"  some 
of  the  dreamers  and  schemers  here  in 
Washington  who  are  constantly  Is.suing 
false  propaganda  and  issuing  false  tables 
and  charts  in  their  frenzied  efforts  to 
show  how  much  they  are  needed  on  the 
public  pay  roll. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REID  F.  MURRAY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  following  article  is  from 
the  Peter's  Pan  column  of  the  Weyau- 
wega  (Wi.s.i  Chronicle.  With  all  the 
newspaper  articles^and  all  the  radio  com- 
ment there  is  about  the  food  needed  do- 
mestically and  abroad,  I  am  sure  that 
everyone  should  be  appraised  of  the  situ- 
ation: 

PETER'S    P.AN 

The  Wisconsin  farmer  who  plans  to  work 
12  to  16  hours  a  day  this  summer  at  a  mini- 
mum hourly  wage,  as  he  has  always  done — 
and  he's  beginning  to  believe  that  he's  about 
the  only  person  left  In  the  United  States  who 
-plans  on  working— wouldn't  feel  so  badly 
about  the  whole  thing  if  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try wasn't  trying  to  hinder  him  all  it  could 
by  refusing  to  manufacture  farm  machinery 
and  transportation  equipment,  by  making  it 
so  difBcult  for  him  to  secure  help  because  of 
wage  differentials  and  long  hours  and  in  ag- 
gravating him  by  publicizing  the  require- 
ments of  farm  production  this  season  when 


Soil  Conservation  in  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coNNECTictrr 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WcdTiesday,  April  10  ( legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the.  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Soil  Conservation  in  Connecti- 
cut." which  I  broadcasted  over  a  State- 
wide radio  hook-up  on  April  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

We  Americans  have  always  taken  for 
granted  the  earth  in  which  our  food  Is  grown. 
Tlioseof  us  who  live  in  the  cities  refer  to  It 
as  the  good  earth.  Many  of  cur  farmers  use 
this  earth  as  pay  dirt  which  would  always 
be  there. 

Many  persons  do  not  know  that  America  Is 
losing  Its  topsoll  at  an  alarming  rate. 
America  was  well  on  Its  way  to  becoming 
a  de  ert  area  because  cur  topsoll  was  being 
washed  out  to  sea  or  whipped  into  the  air 
In  great  dust  storms. 

For  many  years  wise  farmers  and  many 
students  knew  that  we  must  adept  a  sound 
system  of  land-use  management  if  we  were 
to  retain  our  fertile  acres  at  top  production. 
Some  people  knew  this— but  little,  If  any- 
thing, was  done  about  it. 

The  turn  came  In  1933  when  Franklin  D. 
Roo-sevelt  was  elected  President.  The  owner 
of  a  farm  himself.  President  Roosevelt  knew 
the  driving  necessity  for  halting  soil  erosion. 
He  took  Immediate  steps  to  bring  about  a 
sound  program  of  land  use. 

The  most  dramatic  action,  perhaps,  was 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  Here  was 
an  entire  river  valley  in  which  the  farmers 
were  Impoverished,  unable  to  earn  a  decent 
living  because  the  soil— the  source  of  their 
wealvh— was  being  washed  to  sea. 

A  system  of  soil  conservation  and  improve- 
ment'was  Instituted  In  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley. A  series  of  dams  was  built  to  halt  dis- 
astrous floods.  Other  steps  were  under- 
taken—with the  result  that  the  Tennessee 
Valley  "cday  is  a  region  of  prosperous  farms. 
The  goodness  has  been  restored  to  the  earth. 
Then  President  Roosevelt  created  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  to  help  the  farmers  cf 
this  Nation  flght  soil  erosion  on  theU  own 
lands.     The  work  of  this  agency  has  never 
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fiver  the  country  to  rcsrcre  their  laud 

o!d-tlme  fertility  and  productiveness. 

Soil    Conservation    Service    estimates 

ere  than  90  percent  cf  the  agricultural 

f  tlie  United  States  needs  soU-conscr- 

it    to    protect    It    from    soil 

n  fertility,  and  put  It  to  Its 

eR- 

t  :  sell  erosion  In  Connecticut 

as  serious   as   In   poir.e   other  Siates. 

theless.    It    is   still    sericua   enough    to 

alarm.     A   survey,   made   by    the   Soil 

rvailon   S^-rviCc    in    1934.   showed    that 

than  185.000  acres  in  Connecilcut  have 

to   to   severe   sheet    or   gully   erosion. 

represents  8  percent   of  the  total   la:id 

Df  the  State       *  .^ 

iKl  of  the  St,'  it 

a^oderatc  erositu 

rvey  made  tn  1936  showed  that  erosion 

severe    en    the   valley   lands    where 

1  oes  and  tobacco  are  grown,  particularly 

Enfield.   Manchester.   Cheshire,   and 

soils.     Attention      to     erosion 

should    be    given    wherever    sloping 

IS     cultivated.     Eroslon-cuntrol     prac- 

that  should  be  used  wherever  crops  are 

in  this  area  Include  rotation  of  crops 

ver  feasible  (already  a  general  practice 

with  specialized  crops  such  as  tobacco. 

or   truck),   good  soil-management 

use  of  cover  crops,  contour  tillage, 

trip  ciopplng.  and   the  occasional  use 

r  strips.     Terraces  to  control  run-off 

Je  desirable  in  a  few  locations.     Wocd- 

and    pastures   should    be   managed    to 

ge  rapid  growth  and  development  of 

tory  cover. 

each    individual    farm    the    suitable 

should    be   selected   after   detailed 

of  the  present  land  use.  type  and  de- 

of  ercwlon,   slopes,  and  soil  types  that 

r  corded  on  the  conservation  survey  nii'p. 

pract  .<t  then  be  developed  Into 

e   (  :   plan 

though  erosion  t*  ;v  •   generally  serious. 

nt   damage    h;i.<   .<(urred   to  Indicate 

iteed   for   corrective   measures,   partlcu- 

)n  land  where  tobacco  and  potatoes  are 
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*  survey  of  Connecticut  was  made  In 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  for  action 

p  the  farmers,  nothing  was  done.    Last 

Connecticut  was  the  onlv  State  In  the 

which   had    r  la   soll-con- 

lon  plan.     Re^  iie  great  need 

ive  action.   I   perKUially   Intervened 

ast   night   of   the    1945  session    of    the 

ture  and  saw  to  It  that  a  bill  setting 

soil -conservation  district  was  adopted. 

way  of  thinking  it  was  my  duty  to 

it  that  one  of  the  great  social  policies 

Roosevelt  was  curried  cut  in  my 

Uttte. 

the  present  time  the  farmers  cf  Con- 
are    holding    fnaiHlini    th-  it 
e  regarding  the  cmtlon  of 

ts      Already   the  farmers  of 
I  have  voted  to  set  up  such  a 

My   good   friend.   N.   Paul   Tedrow. 
conservationist  for  the  State,  represent- 
e  Soil  Conservation  Service,  Is  helping 
the  message  of  the  need    ' 
tiou    practices    to    the   Cc;  ..c 

rs. 

•cut  needs  the  advice  of  good  con- 
redrow    and   others   from 
n  Service.     It  m  .>  Is  the 
coed  soil -conservation  c 
udy  of  the  Nations  soil  p     ^....ulitles 
that  Connecticut's  needs  for  agricul- 
land  include  the  '  "  -\     :_   v  ^: 

Itivated  cropland  i 

acres;    cover  crop*  oa    ;  <; 

residue   management  on  2    <    vi  s; 

1  otaticns  on  3&a.000  acres;  grtra  manure 
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crops  en  251.000  acres;  perennial  hay  crops 
on  43.0C0  »cres;  rotation  hay  or  pasture  oa 
199. OCO  acres;  and  strip  cropping  on  218.C00 
acres;  on  grazing  land — contour  furrowing  on 
24.C00    acie--;     c-  '  :    on    398.CC0 

ar-c   :    f'^r- ;'. ::-; '  •  /:ne  land  on 


acres;   rotation  -.   e:i 

farm  woodlands     :.    „  .   .  .  ^  ;        •  :'.■?  on 

690.0  acres;  harvest  cuttln?  on  232,000 
acres;  Improvement  cuttlncis  on  462.0C0 
acres;  pruning  on  72.000  acres;  and  preven- 
tion of  grazing  damage  on  211  OCO  ceres. 
This  list  dees  not  cover  all  the  practices 
needed.  For  example.  20  000  acres  of  wet 
land  in  Connecticut  would  be  beneStcd  by 
dra'nage. 

Let  me  explain  what  creation  of  soil-con- 
servation districts  means. 

In  soil-coi'.servation  districts,  farmers 
work  coo{>era lively  to  protect  their  lands. 
The  work  of  each  farmer  on  his  own  farm 
fits  into  the  district-wide  plan.  Farmeis 
often  w  rk  In  groups,  help;  "i  other  to 

apply  gocd  land  use  and  c<  n  meth- 

ods to  their  farms.  This  teainwwik  Is  neces- 
sary in  many  cases,  because  water  docs  not 
stop  flowing  and  the  wind  does  not  stop 
blowing  at  farm  boundaries. 

In  order  that  its  assistance  may  be  fully 
effective,  the  Service  assembles  and  makes 
available  the  physical  facts  about  the  loca- 
tion, quality,  extent,  and  c  on  needs 
of  the  agricultural  and  rai  s  in  con- 
servation districts,  watersheds,  and  other 
areas  of  the  United  States.  This  includes 
woodland  and  pasture  areas  in  farms.  Such 
data  are  used  in  classifying  land  and  recom- 
mending land  and  water  uses  and  conserva- 
tion practices  that  will  fit  each  type  of  land. 

This  definite  knowledge  of  land  conditions, 
with  the  planned  land  and  water  treatment, 
makes  fur  hic;her  yields  per  acre,  saves  labor, 
machinery,  I.  lowers  the  cost  of  oper- 

ations and  ance  and  reduces  the  ef- 

fects of  drought.  Through  careful  planning, 
an  effort  is  made  to  use  each  acre  of  land 
and  each  acre-foot  of  water  so  It  will  con- 
tribute most  to  the  farm  economy. 

Connecticut  farmers  are  finding  that  It 
pays  to  put  soil-conservation  practices  on 
their  land.  For  example.  Ned  Wheeler  of 
New  Haven  was  able  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  milk  cows  from  30  to  65  by  fertilizing 
and  properly  managing  his  permanent  pas- 
ture and  by  utilizing  20  acres  of  cropland  as 
a  hay-pasture  combination  Ell  and  Joseph 
Paquette  of  Bethel  produced  100  pounds  more 
milk  a  day  In  1944  than  In  1943  by  growing 
more  and  better  roughage  on  their  farm. 
They  accomplished  this  by  proper  fertiliza- 
tion and  management  of  their  hay  and  pas- 
ture land. 

Harmful  soil  and  water  losses  &\ 
soils  have  been  subjected  to  the  i 
of  clean-tilled  crops,  D.fferent  > 
widely  in  their  influence  upon  errs 
IrtertUled  crops,  such  as  pot.itoe^,  corn,  and 
tobacco,  may  be  classed  a.s  .4. 

Sod  crops,  as  well  as  most  je 

clas-sed  as  •  •  ;. 

L.ist  yea:    '  ,!oduced  3.344,000 

bushels  cf  potatoes  on  20  900  acre<!.  which 
was  slightly  less  th.-m  the  1^41  fi-wf-^  hut 
c<Misiderably  more  than  thr  !s 

averaged  annually  during  l^-^t  tj  ...  io.uOO 
acres.  Last  year's  corn  crop  in  Connecticut 
was  2.150.000  bushels.  Tobacco  is  another 
leading  crop   in    the  State.     Potatoes    corn. 


■  '"r 
a 
ry 


and   tobacco  ail  c  on  of 

•oil-conservation  i  :  :  pro- 

ductive   soil.     Conservation    is    a 

must  aa  far  as  these  cropa  are  con, .a 

order  to  safegtiard  soil. 

Last  year.  also.  Connecticut  farmers  har- 
vested 4C0  tons  of  grapes.  37  OCO  bushels  of 
pears,  80,000  bushels  of  peaches  and  511,000 
bushels  of  apples. 

Brnsion  of  farm  land  Is  often  found  at  Its 
worst  In  Improperly  managed  orchards  and 
vineyards.    This  is  s^pUlncd  chiefly  by  tbs 


fact  that  few  cultivated  crops  ether  than 
fruits  and  nuts  are  grcwn  continuously  on 
tha  same  land  for  so  many  years. 

Another    reason    for    the    severity    of   soil 
erosion  on  orchard  and  vlnyard  sites  'Is  the 
almnst  universal  choice  cf  sloping  land  for 
tes.     Fruit    plantings    are    mrde   0:1 
sites    because    th-»    trees    need    gord 
waur  drainage  and  r  drainega.     Too. 

fruit    trres    and    g:.  .  s    can    be    grov.n 

successfully  on  slopes  tco  steep  to  be  used 
satisfactorily  for  grcwing  cultivated  row 
crops  and  grains.  In  some  p.irts  of  the  coun- 
try orchnrds  are  commonly  established  en 
vallry  slopes  and  river  blu.?-.  sites  that  are 
cften  s'  -icn. 

Ac*  .of    orrhprd    foil 

iceiit  is  dcMiin-.d  to  b: :  ':- 

1  by  the  soil  of  the  gr  ■  '.e 

quantity  of  rainfall,  prevent  :.t-'.c:mal  run- 
cff.  and  hold  soil  looses  to  minimum,  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  cultural  ccn- 
ditions  most  favorable  to  grcnth  and  fruit- 
ing of  the  trees — for  example,  conditions 
pre-  ■    undue   wetness   of   orchard    sell 

at  ;.  n. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledrer.  Connecti- 
cut's hay,  alfalfa,  oats,  clover,  and  timothy 
crops  tend  to  build  up  soil  Instead  cf  lowering 
its  productivity. 

Conservation  farming  shculd  center  around 
the  farm  plan.  The  tendency  today  is  to 
utilize  each  acre  on  the  farm  to  the  best 
advantage.  By  planning  ahead.  Connecticut 
farmers  can  diversify  their  crops  mere  widely. 
Increase  yields  and.  at  the  same  time,  keep 
the  soil  productive.  After  all.  poor  soils 
make  poor  people.  Conversely,  pood  soils 
make  a  prosperous  State  and  Nation. 

We  know  exactly  how  many  acres  of  Con- 
necticut's agricultural  land  need  the  various 
soil-saving  practices  contributing  toward  a 
permanent  agriculture.  These  practices  ap- 
ply not  only  to  cultivated  cropland,  but  also 
to  grazing  land  and  farm  woodlands.  The 
next  step  Is  to  apply  the  practices  where 
they  are  needed. 

Inflation  Is  a  word  on  everyone's  lips.  Re- 
member, farm  woodlands  and  forest  prod- 
ucts are  an  excellent  "inflation  hedge"  that 
Increase   In   value  with   the   years. 

Businessmen — particularly  bankers — are 
endorsing  conservation  farming  as  a  sound 
venture.  In  Missouri,  a  "bunch  of  hard- 
headed  bankers  have  discovered  that  soil  con- 
servation is  such  good  business  that  they  can 
lend  money  on  It  and  get  paid  back  In  9 
years  out  of  Increased  farm  Income  "  That 
Is  the  stt  •  o  current   Issue  of  one  of 

the  farm  n  ^ 

Countless  11.  couJd  be  cited  of  the 

worth  of  "romi  .se"  farming.    Tlie  phe- 

nomenal growth  of  districts  in  the  past  9  years 
speaks  for  Itself.  Farmers  organize  districts 
because  they  are  convinced  that  soil  conser- 
vation pays. 


Real  Labor  Statesmanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUA.M  LANCER 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE'S 

Wednesday.  April  10  (.'•  e  day  of 

Tuesdciu. March  j-.  i.-"«5 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R  d  -R^al 

Labor  :. ^.    .  <  d  in  Col- 

liier's  maRazine  cf  April  13,  1913. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  Iollovc:>: 
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rfEAL  LABOH  STATESMANSHIP 

Labor  must  never  forget  that  It  is  part  of 
the  general  public,  and  that  vphen  the  public 
Buffers,  labor  suffers. 

We  borrow  the  above  statement  Irom  a  re- 
markable article  printed  in  the  March  issue 
of  the  Postal  Record,  American  Federation  of 
Labor  publication  devoted  to  the  Interests  of 
the  Post  OfBce  Department  employees.  The 
author  Is  W.  C.  Doherty.  A.  P.  of  L.  vice 
president,  and  the  article  Is  about  as  en- 
lightened a  discussion  of  labor  statesman- 
Ehip  as  we've  seen. 

Particularly  astute,  we  think,  is  Mr. 
Doherty's  (and  other  A.  F.  of  L.  leaders') 
view  of  pay  increases  In  a  time  when,  as 
now,  a  bad  inflation  is  threatened.  As 
Doi:erty  sees  it.  no  pay  increase  which  will 
crack  a  price  celling  In  an  inflationary  period 
should  be  even  request-fd.  The  reason  Is 
clear.  It  Is  simply  that  if  prices  are  forced 
up  every  time  pay  goes  up.  the  pay  Increases 
will  mean  nothing  to  the  workers  receiving 
them.  If  the  process  goes  on  long  enough, 
unbridled  Inflation  will  liave  been  let  loose. 

The  Doherty  article  contains,  too.  some 
cogent  comments  going  to  demonstrate  that 
the  strike  weapon  should  be  kept  as  a  weapon 
Of  Inst  resort,  and  should  never  be  used  on 
Impulse,  or  out  of  ill  temper,  or  because  some 
labor  leader  wants  to  m^ke  some  publicity 
for  hlm.^^elf. 

Sjme  strikes  are  unquestionably  Justifled; 
and  labor  should  by  all  means  retain  the 
right  to  strike.  But  Doherty  urges,  and  we 
think  with  great  wisdom,  that  the  workers 
In  all  cases  go  into  strikes  only  with  their 
eyes  open  and  after  they  have  reckoned  up 
all  possible  costs  to  themselves. 

Th'.s  article  seems  to  us  to  be  a  real  con- 
tribution to  management-labor  thinking  In 
this  country.  Our  feeling  is  that  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  could  do  a  lot  worse  than  to  have  sev- 
eral thousand  copies  cf  the  piece  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  mailed  around  to  indus- 
trial and  labir  leaders,  the  press,  the  col- 
leges" economics  departments,  and  so  en.  It 
ought  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 


Sitting  Ducks  in  Our  Air  Forces 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF    UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  10  (legislative  day  oi 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  con.'-.ent  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  by  me  entitled  "Sitting  Ducks 
in  Our  Air  Forces."  and  appearing  in  the 
April  i5sue  of  the  American  Magazine. 
Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  article 
v^as  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ErrriNc  ducks  in  our  aih  forces 
(By  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  United  States  Senator 
from  Utah,  chairman.  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee) 

(This  article  wil  come  as  a  shocking  sur- 
prise to  those  who  believe  that  America  is 
first  In  the  air.  Senator  Thomas  tells  how 
VE-day  found  us  woefully  behind  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  development  of  fighter  planes, 
bombers,  and  rocket  projectiles;  We  beat  them 
only  by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers.  If 
we  are  to  avert  a  future  disaster  far  worse 
tban  Pearl  Harbor,  he  says,  civilians  instead 
of  brass  hats  must  control  our  air  defense.) 
We  won  the  air  war  against  the  Germans 
with  murcle.  not  mind.  We  smothered  them 
with  Ihs  sheer  weight  of  our  planes.    Their 


air  weapons  were  ahead  of  ours  at  the  start 
of  the  war,  and  far  ahead  at  its  end.  Had 
our  invasion  of  Europe  been  delayed  6 
months,  we  might  have  lost  the  war,  due  to 
our  inferiority  in  the  air. 

For  years  our  Air  Forces  have  given  the 
American  public  a  false  sense  of  security  by 
untruthful  boasting.  Before  the  war,  we 
were  told  that  American  air  ix)wer  was  best. 
It  wasn't.  .  .  .  During  the  war,  we  were  told 
that  It  was  both  best  and  biggest.  It  wasn't 
best;  It  was  just  biggest;  it  was  muscle,  not 
mind.  .  .  .  Wed  Ijetter  learn  the  truth.  For 
In  the  next  war— God  forbid— boasting  won't 
count,  and  there  will  be  no  time  to  build 
mere  muscle  into  victory,  as  we  did  this  time. 
Mind,  not  muscle,  will  win,  and  in  days  or 
hours  Instead  of  years. 

Our  combat  airmen,  the  fighter  pilots  and 
bomber  crews,  fought  magnificently  with  the 
weapon-s  given  them.  But  they  weren't  the 
best  weapons,  as  they  should  have  been. 
Our  Air  Forces  high  command  clung  stupidly 
and  stubbornly  to  the  ideas  and  weapons  of 
yesterday,  while  the  Germans  developed  and 
put  Into  combat  those  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. 

After  VE-day,  Allied  civilian  scientists  and 
engineers  visited  Germany  and  inspected  the 
laboratories,  experimental  stations,  and  fac- 
tories which  served  the  Luftwaffe.  Their 
findings  show  not  only  the  superiority  of  new 
German  weapons  but  tne  details  of  Ger- 
many's long-range  research  and  development, 
a  program  marked  by  vision  and  eagerness  to 
try  new  ideas.  By  contrast  the  findings  re- 
veal our  Air  Forces'  appalling  lark  of  vision 
and  stubborn  allergy  to  new  ideas,  which 
were  concealed  from  the  American  public. 

Under  wartime  pressure  we  overtook  the 
Germans  in  some  conventional  developments 
and  passed  them  in  others.  But  even  in 
these  things  the  Germans  often  showed  ad- 
vanced thought.  They  were  first  in  combat 
with  pressurized  cabins,  essential  to  high- 
altitude  flight;  with  pilot-ejection,  a  mechan- 
ical bail-out  vital  to  high  speeds  and  alti- 
tudes, with  special  high-altitude  parachutes; 
with  unified  engine-control,  needed  by  fighter 
pilots;  with  plane-to-plane  rockets;  with  a 
true  aircraft  gun,  a  cannon  10  times  as  de- 
structive as  our  comparable  cannon.  We 
produced  just  one  Important  "first"  in  con- 
ventional developments — the  G-suit,  which 
prevents  pilots  from  blacking  out  in  dives 
and  other  maneuvers  of  high-speed  combat. 
The  real  shock  comes  when  we  view  the 
Germans'  unconventional  developments, 
their  really  new  ideas  and  weapons.  They 
had  most  of  tl-em  in  combat.  We  had  a  few 
in  partial  development,  none  in  combat. 
While  we  were  being  told  what  our  new 
weapons  were  going  to  do,  the  new  German 
weapons  were  doing  it. 

"Possession  of  the  fastest  aircraft  In  exist- 
ence,"  said  Gen.  Henry  H.  Arnold  in  a  recent 
magazine  article,  "has  always  been  an  ardent- 
ly sought  objective  of  every  major  air  power." 
But  our  Air  Forces'  search  was  far  from 
ardent.  In  fact,  even  before  the  war  they 
rejected  the  very  idea  which  gave  the  Ger- 
mans, instead  of  us.  the  fastest  aircraft. 

This  was  the  Messerschmltt-262  jet-pro- 
pelled fighter,  which  first  appearec  in  combat 
In  the  summer  of  1944  Making  525  miles 
per  hour,  it  was  much  faster  than  our 
Mustangs.  Thunderbolts,  and  Lightnings.  At 
sea  level  it  was  more  than  150  miles  per  hour 
faster.  Except  at  very  high  altitudes,  It 
slashed  through  our  bomber  formations  at 
speeds  50  to  100  miles  per  hour  faster  than 
our  defending  fighters.  They  couldn't  catch 
It  or  escape  It  in  stra.ghtaway  flight  at  any 
altitude. 

Another  German  jet  plane,  the  Helnkel- 
162  Volksjaeger— people's  fighter— had  about 
the  same  performance.  Still  another,  in  de- 
velopment, was  the  Triebflugel  Flugzetig— 
power-wing  aircraft — which  had  three  wings 
radiating  from  the  fuselage,  like  the  fins  on 
a  bomb.     Each  wing  tip  carried  a  jet  engine. 


Launched  vertically  and  shot  to  high  alti- 
tude by  rockets,  its"  three  jets  would  make  It 
extremely  fast  in  combat. 

The  Germans  had  jet  bombers,  too.  The 
Arado-234  was  made  In  2  models,  with  speeds 
of  470  and  546  miles  per  hour.  The  Junkers- 
287.  in  fight  test  when  the  war  ended,  had 
more  than  twice  the  power  of  our  B-29  Super- 
fortress, could  carry  as  many  bombs  to  Lon- 
don as  a  B-17  could  carry  to  Berlin,  and 
made  £37  miles  per  hour.  There  was  to  be 
a  Junkers  flying  wing,  with  4  jet  engines 
and  a  speed  of  620  miles  per  hoiu-. 

Even  their  jet  bombers  were  faster  than 
our  fighters,  making  interception  difficult 
and  pursuit  impossible.  Our  tactical  com- 
manders never  understood  why  German  jets, 
fighters,  and  bombers  didn't  raid  southern 
England.  They  had  the  range  and  would 
have  found  hundreds  of  airfields  crammed 
with  our  planes.  With  their  great  speed, 
they  would  have  suffered  little  from  antiair- 
craft fire.  Our  fighters  couldn't  have  coped 
with  them.  Such  raids  would  have  been 
utterly   devastating. 

German  rocket  fighters,  in  combat  during 
the  last  6  months  of  the  war.  were  even  faster 
than  the  Jets.  One  model  of  the  Messer- 
schmltt-163  made  550,  another  590.  miles  per 
hour. 

The  Bachem  Natter— Viper— In  develop- 
ment, was  launched  vertically  to  get  upstairs 
fast  and  attack  bombers  with  rockets,  and 
by  ramming  after  its  pilot  was  ejected. 
Thought  t«st  fiown,  its  maximum  speed  was 
still  estimated,  but  at  more  than  600  miles 
per  hour. 

Rate  of  climb.  Important  in  intercepting 
enemy  bombers,  is  the  rocket  plane's  forte. 
The  ME- 163  reached  30.000  feet  in  about  2V, 
minutes.  Another  rocket  fighter,  the  Junk- 
ers-263.  reached  49.000  feet  in  3  minutes. 
It  took  longer  for  our  best  fiehters  to  reach 
1.000  feet.  The  Natter's  advantage  might 
have  proved  still  greater;  its  initial  rate  of 
climb  was  estimated  at  37,000  feet  per 
minute. 

Some  of  these  facts  about  German  jet  and 
rocket  planes  were  known  during  the  war. 
Virtually  none  of  them  appeared  in  Air 
Forces  combat  communiques  or  "publicity 
releases."  which  continued  to  glorify  our 
propeller-driven    planes. 

The  V-1,  or  "buzz  bomb."  was  really  a 
pilotless  jet  plane  carrying  a  ton  of  high 
explosive  in  its  nose.  It  had  a  very  simple 
Jet  engine.  Everyone  but  the  Germans  knew 
that  a  jet  engine  wouldn't  work  on  a  plane, 
and  could  have  told  them  why.  But  they 
put  one  on  a  bomber  and  boosted  its  speed 
from  250  to  420  miles  per  hour.  None  of  our 
wartime  bombers  even  approached  the  latter 
speed. 

The  V-1  made  360  miles  per  hour  at  3.000 
feet  altitude  or  less.  Our  fighters  had  to  dive 
from  higher  altitude  to  catch  it.  Of  8.070 
V-l's  launched  from  the  continental  coast 
during  80  days  in  the  summer  of  1B44.  a  total 
of  5.394  reached  England.  They  kUled  5.964 
persons.  Injured  40.371.  destroyed  24.491 
houses,  and  damaged  1.002,688.  In  terms  of 
time  and  bomb-tonnage,  the  V-l's  were 
much  more  destructive  than  Allied  bomher 
raids  on  Germany.  And  much  cheaper.  The 
Germans  lost  a  few  thousand  Inexpensive 
V-l's  and  the  lives  of  no  German  airmen. 
Allied  raids  on  Germany  cost  40.000  planes, 
each  far  more  expensive  than  a  V-1.  and  the 
lives  of  158,546  British  and  American  airmen. 
The  V-2  was  still  more  spectacular — a 
rocket  45  feet  long,  5  feet  in  diameter,  weigh- 
ing 12  tons,  and  carrying  a  ton  of  high  ex- 
plosive. Its  maximum  altitude  was  about  70 
miles  and  its  range  250.  It  waa  launched  at 
first  from  fixed  ramps,  which  were  discovered 
and  bombed,  but  later  from  easily  hidden 
mobile  bases.  It  was  guided  by  radio  signals 
which  were  very  difficult  to  Jam,  and  was  to 
have  Internal  controls  which  couldn't  be 
jammed  at  all.  It  was  6  times  as  fast  as  the 
German  jet  and  rocket  planes,  traveling  about 
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3.000  niles  p«r  hour.  Far  from  catchtng  It. 
our  fi  (bier  ptiou  couldn't  even  see  It.  No 
cr  MW  a  V-2  In  full  flight;  It  was 
Invisible.  There  was  literally  no  deXense 
agalni  t  it. 
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Abc(Lit  a  dosen   new  V-WMtpcna  vara  oo 
boards.  In  lahoratorics.  and  nearlng 
ion.     One   would   carry   troops   in   a 
cabin.        Another      would      be 
led  from  a  submarine  300  feet  below 
(ace.    A  third  would  cross  ihe  Atlantic 
minutes,  arching  to  5C0  miles'  altitude 
f  Vint;  at  16.000  miles  per  hour.     It  waa 
Inien  led  lor  morale-shatlerjr.n  tnas.s  ruids  on 
Itew  T^rk.     It  wac^n't  impractical.     The  Ger- 
predictton  that  they  would  do  it  in  a 
year  dr  so  was  no  idle  boast. 

Hat    our  invasion  been  delayed  6  months. 
the      3ermans     could     have     rt  gained     air 
ority.  !  V  In  Europe,  but  over  the 

ajvi  -Tn   England.     We  could 

or  our  daylight 

»>  They  could 

aided  England  both  night  and  day.    Our 
couldn't  have  stopped   them.     6trik- 
airQelds,    troop-concentration    areas. 

n-   '     ' • -decimat:r,i{  our  armies 

.-  equipment — they  could 

na.tle  uii  i:.v.i.;ioii  of  Europe  ai^ 

ilile       TliPir    bpt'pr    p' '.p»'s    cu;.    .  <■ 

yet)   vxirs  on    '  a^   ours  did 

wJien  muscle  ^  l  mind 

reen  raids  by  their  planes  there  would 

leen  thunderous  barrages  cf  V-weapons. 

planned  to  launch  l.COO  V-l's  a  day. 

s    more    deadly   than    Uie    V-2    would 

eached  north  to  all  important  cities  la 

We  Couldn't  have  prevented  It. 

nd  ■would  have  t>een  pKuinded  to  rub- 

C^•en  if  the  Germans  didn't  Invade,  and 

ight  have,  a  stalemate  and  negotiated 

would  have  been  our  best  pronpect.  and 

defeat  not  at  all  unlikely.     We  had  a 

escape  as  it  was.     After  our  Ground 

conquered  the  conti:.  '    -t 

V?  -day  I  visited  a  V 

not   help  but   u*rer   tv  and 

ted  It  oiten.  '  V.'e  are  J  tne." 

as  no  flli;ht  of  poetic  orator^';   it  was 

and  awful  truth.     .\nd  the  threat- 

efeat  which  it  so  clen.'ly  implied  would 

)t^n  due  directly  to  our  backwardness 

science  of  aviation. 

mi>re  appetite  for  publicity  than  re- 
ror  truth,  our  Air  PiTcea  brought  us 
Id  Wa.--  II.  t)elievinK  that  we  were  the 
le«dini?   military   air   power.     Press- 
activities  produced  such  magazine  ar- 
Our  Own  War  Birds  Are  Best,  in  19e«. 
weren't;    they   were   inferior   in   speed. 
Are   power,    armor,   and    other   re- 
Commenting  on  this  in  1942.  a  eon- 
gr— idnal  report  aaid.  "A  -    despite  the 

t^at  congressional  <  es  were  fre- 

y  told  our  war  plane*  of  that  period 
were  l)etter  than  those  of  other  na- 
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Thefe  was  no  secrecy  about  the  Germans' 

>rlty.     They  described  and  illustrated 

planes   in    lxx>ks   and   magazines,   dis- 

them  on  the  air  and  invited  forelttn 

Including    ours,    to    Inspect    and   fly 
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during    the    war    hundreds    of    press 

advertising  men,  and  others  more  or 

al^llled  at  deceiving  the  public  were  has- 

mtasioned  as  Air  Forces  pul)Wc-rela- 

)fBcers.     ComtMt  results,  especially  in 

cf)eratlons.    were   grossly   exagger- 

8eore«  of  enemy  strong  points   were 

out   on    Monday    and    obliterated    on 

,  only  to  offer  the  blixxllest  resist- 

(  ur  Ground  Forces  on  Wednesday. 

he  home  front,  newspapers  were  del- 

Ith  mlsleadtng  hand-cuts.     Ifagaslnc 

were  given  similarly  misleading  In- 

alwut     planes     and     equipment. 

of   radio  programs  went  on  the 

hundreds  of  stations,  with  similar 

for  the  truth.    Our  a.r  weapons  wert 

~  M  first,  best,  biggest,  fastest,  high- 
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•at.  farthest,  hardest-hitting,  etc .  though 
Oarman  superiority,  tn  at  least  half  such 
CUH.  waa  definitely  known  at  the  time. 
That  was  war  and  was  deemed  nsrwary. 
The  people's  morale  had  to  be  nuraad. 

One  of  the  ouutanding  hoaxes  ot  military 
history  was  the  myth  of  prcctaloo  bombing. 
There  was  no  such  thing.  Bombing  was  leas 
accurate  than  naval  gunfire,  artillery,  ma- 
chine guns,  mortars,  rockets,  rifles,  pistols. 
or  even  hand  grenades.  Direct  hits  were  so 
rare  as  to  make  news,  even  in  Air  Forces  com- 
muniques. Nor  was  our  bombing  precise,  as 
compared  with  the  Germans.  Th«y  had  a 
boaaibrtght  so  much  better  than  ours  that  It 
made  their  ordinary  bombardters  aa  good  as 
our  experts. 

Our  bombing  altitudes  decreased  during 
the  war.  not  because  of  clouds  over  the  target, 
as  alleged,  but  because  only  from  lower  alti- 
tudes was  bombing  even  fairly  accurate.  We 
largely  abandoned  bombing  by  single  planes 
in  favor  of  formation  t>ombing — dropping  all 
bomba  at  a  signal  from  the  leading  plane's 
bombardier— taking  many  mlasea  to  get  a  few 
hits.     This  retreat  from  the  concept  of  pre- 

f ' '       •  was  explained  in  a  truly  as- 

>"r:  "Bombine  rained  in  pre- 
i  ■  .  'II  uutu  a  sinele  expert  i  ;"d 

a::n   the   bombs   far   an   etr.  v.f 

aircraft." 

During  and  immediately  after  the  war  the 
new  German  weapons — Jet  and  rocket  planes. 
V-l's  and  V-a'» — were  ignored  or  belittled  as 
"weapons  of  desperation."  "fantastic. "  or  "on 
the  lunatic  fringe."  though  anv 
thought  so  was  clearly  on  the  luna 
himself.  Once  the  weapons  were 
hands,  the  fashion  changed.  Recent  anicles 
discussed  them  seriously  as  weapons  in  our 
own  air  arsenal,  but  their  German  origm  has 
never  been  denied. 

What  new  weapoiu  did  our  Air  Forces  pro- 
duce?     Thev    produced    the    Roc.    a    radlo- 
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our 


bomb    in    television 

mother"  plane.   The 

releases   the  Roc  within 

.ind  guides  its  descent.    It 

100-Ioot  Circle  from  15.000  feet  altl- 

waa    in   development,    but    not   in 


ooatrol]' 

plane's 
sight  of 
can  bit  a 
ttide.      It 

combat,  during  the  war.  The  GB-4  la  a 
radio-controlled.  2.000-pound  glide  bomb 
which  can  be  released  from  a  plane  as  far  as 
20  miles  fr^  .  is  used  a  few 

times    expei  my    in    1M4. 

The  A2on  is  a  radio-controlied  fln  which  can 
be  fitted  to  standard  bombs,  permitting  some 
guidance  in  descent.  It  had  limited  expert- 
mental  use  In  Italy  and  Burma.  The  Raaon 
is  a  similar  de\ice  with  more  elatx>rat«  con- 
trol. It  is  accurate  to  within  20  feet  from 
15  000  feet  altitude  This  accuracy,  like  the 
Ri'cs.  ti  nary  bombing,  but  Is 

stiu  bel  .vU  for  all  other  forms 

of  firepower. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  these  new  weapons  are 
aa  far  behind  ti^e  German  V-l's  and  V-2's  as 
our  propeller-dnven  planes  were  behind  the 
German  Jet  and  rocket  planes.  They  would 
be  comic  if  th*  it  so  tragic  in  their 

revelation  of  cu  >*ional  military's  lack 

of  vision  and  consequent  laggard  develo|>- 
mcnt.  The  Germans  thought  of  guided 
missiles  In  terms  of  self -propulsion,  long 
ran^^e,  terrific  speeds,  attacks  against  which 
there  would  be  little  or  no  defense.  Our  Air 
Forces  thought  of  guided  missiles  In  terms  of 
bombs  released  by  planes  over  or  near  the 
target,  atUcks  against  which  there  was  ade- 
quate defense.  The  Germans  produced  the 
weapons  of  today  and  tomorrow,  while  we 
Improved  those  of  World  War  I. 

The  defense  usually  offered  by  the  Air 
Forces  when  charged  with  lack  of  progrcaa 
is  that  they  weren't  given  enough  money. 
That  Is  largely  nonsense.  It  costs  little  more 
to  build  first-rate  planes  than  second-rate. 
And  they  had  enough  money  to  build  the 
right  kind  of  planes.  Of  40  fighter  planes 
authorized,  between  the  P-40  and  P-BO  (the 
Jet  plans  which  recently  set  a  transconti- 


nental record  with  an  average  ot  S&6  miles  per 
hour)  most  were  just  a  little  better  than  im- 
mediately preceding  models,  and  some  were 
not  so  good.  The  mlUlofls  spent  on  most  of 
these  minor  Improismsats.  or  failures,  with 
propeller-driven  planes  would  have  •  d 

jet  planes.     It  was  vuion.  not  m>.  uC 

was  lacking. 

"In  the  past."  said  General  Arnold  in  his 
third  annual  report,  "the  United  States  has 
shown  a  dangerous  wtlltngness  to  t>e  c;.U4irht 
in  the  position  of  having  to  start  a  war  «ith 
equipment  and  doctrines  used  at  the  end  of 
a  preceding  war"  True,  we  were  thus  caught 
as  to  air  weapons  and  doctrmes  at  the  start 
of  the  last  war.  but  not.  as  General  Arnold 
says,  willingly.  We  thought  that  we  had  the 
beat  weapona  and  doctrines  in  the  world,  and 
Isn^ely  because  of  misleadint;  assurances 
given  us  by  military  profe«<5iona:« 

The  general  also  f-rn  if  by  willingness  he 
means  that  the  United  States,  tlie  Amrr;caa 
public,  you  and  I.  are  resp  i.^  i  :e  f.  r  these 
Inexcusable   deficiencies,     l  "y    for 

clinging  to  obsolete  weap^i  ->  <.i.w  v.  ctrlnes 
rests  with  the  Air  Forces,  as  with  any  mili- 
tary service,  and  presumably  final  re<pcnsi- 
blhty  rests  with  their  chief  T4e  general 
goes  on  to  say,  "We  have  p.Ud  heavily  for 
this  error.  A  repetition  of  this  error  In  the 
future  could  mean  annihilation."  And  there 
he  speaks  truly. 

A  change  in  leadership  Is  not  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  The  tiuth  is  that  our  Air 
Forces  suffer  the  ailments  common  to  all 
military  self-perpetuating  oriianizations — 
ruling  cliques,  caste,  politics,  petty  bureauc- 
racy, fixed  regulations,  the  purely  arbitrary 
authority  of  rank  and  seniority,  promotion 
for  these  reasons  .ncre  often  than  for  genuine 
ability      All  these  factors  encr-  Dt- 

ance  of  the  past  and  discouragt  :ie 

future.  They  produce  "bombtr  ^,«  ntiuls" 
Just  as  surely  as  '  br.*Mp«h1p  admirals   " 

All  competent   p  fs  agree  that  the 

next  war.  If  any.  w...  ^-  jably  start  In.  and 
be  won  from,  the  air.  All  planes  may  well  be 
obsolete,  made  so  by  the  speed  and  destruc- 
tlveness  of  rockets  and  other  weapons  beyond 
present  Imagination,     A'  sives,  and 

perhaps  atomic  power.  les  as  yet 

undreamed  at  unless  lii.ernatiunal  ccnt:o'.s 
effectively  ban  them.  It  will  be  a  war  of 
mind  rather  than  muscle.  It  will  be  won. 
perhaps  overnight,  by  those  with  vision — a 
quality  clearly  lacking  in  cur  Air  Forces  In 
the  past,  and  rare  in  military  minds  at  any 
time.    • 

Fcir  aU  th<.-e  r»  .".«:•  'future  «e 

should  l)e  in  clvlU;:  — in  so:  :.u 

such  as  the  ^  Defense  Research 

<  I,    composeo  -.t    best    scientific 

minds  in  America.  Such  a  group  should  be 
guided  by  aorld  developments,  the  prospec- 
tive rise  of  .iggres6or  nations,  and  other  fac- 
tors affecting  defensive  and  offensive  strategy 
and  tactics;  and  In  such  matters  It  sh^u'.d 
be  able  to  draw  on  Air  Forces"  experience  in 
the  past. 

With  these  things  In  mind,  the  civilian 
group  shouKl  originate,  direct,  and  contrcl 
research,  experiment,  and  development  of 
new  planes  and  other  weapons — in  all  labo- 
ratories, factories,  and  te'-ting  stations,  in- 
cluding the  Air  Forces'  Wright  Field.  It 
should  have  full  and  final  nuthority  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  new  Ideas,  to  declare  old  weap- 
ons obsolete,  and  to  substitute  new  ones. 
This  group  should  deal  directly  with  the 
scientists  and  engineers  in  American  indus- 
try and  research  establUhmeniu  whose  tal- 
ents, rather  than  those  in  the  Air  Forces,  sre 
principally  responsible  for  the  production  oi 
our  air  weapons. 

Contrary  to  Air  Forces  publicity.  Wright 
Field  carries  on  relatively  little  research,  ex- 
periment, design,  and  development.  When 
a  new  plane,  engine,  piece  of  equipment,  or 
the  like  is  wanted,  the  Air  Forces  tell  Indus- 
try what  the  engineering  problem  Is.  How 
to  solve  the  problem,  a  horse  of  an  enturely 
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different  color.  Is  industry's  Job.  Only  after 
the  problem  is  solved,  perhapw  with  interim 
suggestions  from  Air  Forces  engineers,  is  the 
plane,  or  whatever,  brought  to  Wright  Field 
for  test,  which  is  the  field's  main  function. 
Many  ideas  for  new  planes  or  the  like  origi- 
n.ite  in  industry.  Some.  alas,  like  Jet  pro- 
{/Uls.on.  are  rejected  by  the  Air  Forces  for 
r^^.  Si  r.s  :  .re  as  they  are  unsound. 

It  ;s  \.  ■  ,  that  the  Air  Forces  would 
we' come  such  a  change.  But  they  should. 
Such  control,  by  producing  belter  planes, 
wculd  have  averted  near-dusaster  In  the  air 
during  the  last  war.  It  would  give  them  bet- 
ter we.inons  for  the  next  war,  if  there  is  one. 
I  r    them   from   a   future   air- 

j  .  bor  which  would  surpass  all 

Icrmer  cataclysms. 

An  American  characteristic  Is  secret  de- 
partmental thinking  and  action.  Thus,  the 
best  which  cur  country  has  to  offer  is  not 
av.iil.able  because  of  compartment  develop- 
ment. Civil,  Mol  will  break  down  pro- 
fessional sni  .  .>nd  narrow  satisf actions. 
It  will  promote  a  broader  source  of  scientific 
knowledge. 

In  any  case,  such  civilian  control  of  our  air 
power  is  Imperative.  Other  nations  have  full 
Information  about  the  new  German  ideas 
and  weapons,  and  will  employ  their  best 
scientists,  without  military  interference,  to 
forge  such  weapons  Into  their  future  air 
powers.  We  dare  not  face  the  future  with 
air  power  limited  by  military  minds.  Only 
the  massed  strength  of  American  scientific 
knowledge  and  vision  can  protect  us. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
views  have  been  expressed  on  the  exten- 
sion of  price  control,  with  the  belief  that 
there  should  be  discu.«;sion  cf  some  cf  the 
issues  before  the  bill  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  House,  I  a^ree.  and  would  like  to 
start  by  a  brief  examination  of  a  few 
proposed  amendments  to  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act. 

In  the  first  place,  nothing  really  new 
has  been  suggested.  Most  of  the  proposed 
changes  have  been  before  this  CoPigress 
several  times  and  have  been  emphatic- 
ally rejected.  They  represent  and  al- 
ways have  represented  the  approach  to 
price  control  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  used 
to  call  the  "yes— but"  technique.  They 
say  "Were  for  it"  in  a  loud  voice  to  sat- 
isfy the  oveiwhelming  demand  of  this 
Nation  for  the  continuation  of  strong 
price  control,  at  the  same  time  proving 
they  really  do  not  mean  what  they  say 
by  introducing  amendments  which  will 
make  effective  price  control  impossible. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  where 
the  American  people  stand  on  this  issue. 
Of  the  huge  volume  of  mail  received  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. I  understand  that  about  95  per- 
cent of  it  urges  effective  price  control 
for  another  year,  and  to  those  of  you 
who  might  say  that  such  mail  was  artifi- 
cially inspired  let  me  tell  you  of  the  re- 
cent Gallup  poll,  which  shows  that  73 
psrc3nt  of  the  public  arc  in  favor  of  the 
continuation  cf  the  present  price-  and 


rent -control  program.  This  same  poll 
shows  that  businessmen  favored  contin- 
uation 3  to  1.  A  survey  by  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  in  January  in- 
dicated that  83  percent  were  in  favor. 
The  recent  Des  Moines  Register  poll  of 
opinion  in  Iowa  turns  up  81  percent  in 
favor,  and  a  poll  taken  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Corbett],  in  his 
district — a  representative  district — shows 
that  83  percent  of  his  constituents  favor 
the  continuation  of  price  control  for 
another  year.  I  think  every  Congress- 
man should  read  the  thoughtful  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
IMr.  CoREETTl  regarding  his  poll  and 
how  it  opened  his  eyes  to  what  opinion  . 
really  was  in  his  district.  His  remarks 
were  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CRESsiCN.AL  RECORD,  cn  page  A1399. 

Many  of  the  "amenders"  have  argued 
for  "fair  prices."  proposing  a  cost-plus 
system  of  pricing.  Fair  to  whom?  '  Cer- 
tainly not  to  consumer.^,  or  the  national 
welfare,  or,  indeed,  even  to  business,  for 
all  of  us  would  go  down  in  the  bust  that 
would  follow  the  inflation  encouraged  by 
a  national  policy  of  cost-plus  pricing. 
The  Colmer  Committee  on  Postwar  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Planning  recently  re- 
ported to  this  House  and  emphatically 
rejected  the  cost-plus  principle,  stating: 

It  is  simply  not  compatible  with  acknowl- 
edgment that  great  pressures  are  still  pres- 
ent. To  use  it  would  be  to  abandon  the 
principle  of  cost  absorption,  thereby  virtu- 
ally eliminating  resistance  to  cost  pressures 
on  most  products  and  Eetting  the  upward 
spiral  In  motion.  It  would  change  the  law 
from  a  barrier  to  an  Invitation. 

Gentlemen,  our  own  committee  tells 
us  that  this  proposal  is  not  merely  sham 
price  control.  It  is  worse  than  that.  It 
is  encouragement — an  invitation  to  in- 
flation. 

A  change  in  the  court  review  proce- 
dure on  the  Price  Control  Act  has  been 
suggested — another  old  provision  which 
Congress  has  before  rejected.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  special  emergency  court 
of  appeals  be  supplanted  by  district 
courts  throuehout  the  country  for  review 
of  price-control  regulations.  And  on 
what  basis  is  this  suggestion  made? 
Quotations  have  been  cited  from  a  mi- 
nority opinion  in  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  Yakus  against 
United  States.  The  court  decided  in 
this  case,  however,  that  the  procedure 
which  has  been  in  effect  for  4  years  is 
reasonable  and  legal.  In  the  majority 
opinion.  Chief  Justice  Stone  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  having  a  single,  ex- 
pert court  to  decide  price  cases,  and 
stated: 

Inflation  Is  accelerated  and  Its  conse- 
quences aggravated  by  price  disparities  not 
based  on  geographic  or  other  relevant  dif- 
ferentials. The  harm  resulting  from  delayed 
or  unequal  price  control  is  beyond  repair. 
And  one  of  the  problems  Involved  in, the  pre- 
vention of  Inflation  by  e5tablishment  of  a 
Nation-wide  system  of  price  control  Is  the 
disorganization  which  would  result  if  en- 
forcement of  price  orders  were  delayed  or 
sporadic  or  were  unequal  or  conflicting  In 
different  parts  of  the  country.  These  evils 
might  well  arise  if  regulations  with  respect 
to  which  there  was  full  opportunity  for  ad- 
ministrative revision  were  to  be  made  Inef- 
fective by  Injunction  or  stay  of  their  en- 
forcement In  advance  of  such  revision  or  of 
final  determination  of  their  validity. 


One  more  point  regarding  the  emer- 
gency court  of  appeals:  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  come  to  Washington  in  order  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  As  Chief  Judge  Maris 
has  testified  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  the  court  has  held 
hearings  throughout  the  country  and  has 
never  refused  a  request  for  a  hearing 
out.-ide  Washington.  It  has.  in  effect, 
provided  more  inexpensive  and  expedi- 
tious judicial  review  than  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  district  courts. 

OPA  enforcement  policies  have  come 
in  for  their  share  of  discussion.    I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  there  have  been  cases 
in  which  OPA  enforcement  was  carried 
on  in  an  overzealous  fashion  to  say  the 
least.     I  have  read  Mr.  Porter's  letter 
outlining  his  beliefs  in  regard  to  enforce- 
ment practice.    I  am  satisfied  with  it  and 
am  confident  that  any  deviation  from 
this  policy  will  be  dealt  with  promptly. 
I  do  not  understand,  however,  the  rela- 
tion   between    any    OPA    enforcement 
abuse  and  the  proposed  amendment  re- 
quiring prior  submission  of  all  OPA  reg- 
ulations to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  before  they  become  effective. 
Such  a  requirement  certainly  has  httle, 
if  anything,  to  do  with  the  correction  of 
overreaching     enforcement     activities. 
Apart  from  that  it  is  unthinkable  that 
the  Banking   and  Currency  Committee 
should  even  attempt  to  review  the  5,800 
official  documents  that  OPA  issues  each 
month.    To  interpose  such  a  procedural 
step  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  under- 
mining price  control  by  creating  so  many 
obstacles  and  hurdles  that  OPA  cannot 
possibly  do  the  job. 

I  have  had  my  share  of  irks  and  angers 
at  the  OPA,  but  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  let  them  blind  me  to  the  terrific  infla- 
tionary dangers  now  existing.  I  do  not 
want  to  be  party  to  any  weakening  of 
OPA  and  permitting  inflation  to  engulf 
the  Nation.  Indeed  our  efforts  should 
be  in  the  opposite  direction-  in  strength- 
ening OPA  and  in  fostering  it  in  the 
fight  against  inflation. 


How  Good  Are  the  Schools  in  Your  State? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   triAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdiiesday.  April  10  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in.serted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
prepared  by  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  Dr.  John  W.  Stude- 
baker,  entitled  "How  Good  Are  the 
Schools  in  Your  Slate?"  and  appearing  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  American  maga- 
zine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HOW  GOOD  AEE  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  TOtTB  STATE? 

(By  John  W.  Studebaker.  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education) 
•Why  It  is.   people  ask  me,  that  America's 
BChcois  are  in  such  bad  shape  today?    I  do 
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cpnced*  that  all.  or  even  mo«t  of  them 
It  depends  on   what  schools   you 
Ing  about. 

are  some  schools  that  are  an  educa- 

dream.    in   spite   of   the   difficulties   of 

ne.    They  have  excellent  facilities  and 

^id  teachers — teachers,  a  few  of  them. 

]  re  paid  as  much  as  $3,500  a  year.    This 

«em  like  a  small  amount  to  some  In- 

al    workers,    but    It   looks   fabulous   to 

teachers.     There  are  other  schools  In 

areas.  I  acknowledge,  where  It  may 

poesltly  be  warranted  to  charge — as  two  In- 

Htors    of    an    educational    organization 

cently— that  "students  are  housed  In 

I     and     taught     by     nearly     Illiterate 
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explanation  for  such  variations  In  our 

lies  largely  in  the  financial  support, 

of  it.  given  the  scho*jLs  by  the  various 

nitles  and  States.     What  can  we  ex- 

from    teachers    who    must    sulMlst    on 

tion  Incomes? 

ht  now  our  schools  are  still  staggering 

their  wartime  setbacks.     While  school 

have  risen  15  percent  since  1929.  In- 

salarles  have  gone  up  approximately 

nt.    During  the  war  more  than  200.- 

eachers  left  their  positions;    many  en- 

the  armed   forces,   but   more  went   to 

r-paylng   war   Jobs.      In    one   year    the 

had    to    fill    80.000    positions    with 

rs  holding  only  emergency  certi'icates. 

recently  hi*d  about  3.000  emergency 

rs  on  Its  rolls.     Arkansas  reports  it  is 

mx  from  an  exceedingly  serious  teacher 


M4anwhlle.  school  building  programs  have 
stagnated  during  the  war.  with  the  result 
that  more  and  more  of  our  youngsters  have 
been  placetl  In  schools  that  are  not  only 
undi  rstafled,  but  also  overcrowded. 

W  th  the  war"8  end  the  rrlsis  is  heightened. 
The  h:  ■  g  our 

kinder^  .        iO  left 

higfc  school  for  war  JcbK  are  returning. 
Tho  isands  of  serious-minded  veterans  are 
applying  at  our  colleges.  Many  are  brir.glng 
wive  I.  Already  veterans  are  being  turned 
•waj  from  some  institiitlons  for  lack  of 
tag  and  t>' 

iMder  the  C;  its  veterans  have 
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opportunity  to  prepare  lor  w  ^e. 

low  some  States  will  offer  then   .v :ia 

bftter  educational  programs  and   fa- 

than  other  States  are  able  to  furnish. 

.should  the  opportunities  to  prepare  for 

ime  '  '"SO  unequal? 

fact  \treme  diiTerences  do  exist 

schcviliiig  our  various  States  provide. 

Is  shown  in  such  facts  as  these: 

study    made    of    draft    registrations 

s  thni  while  only  1  boy  in  1,000  in  New 

State  signed  bis  name  with  a  mark.  1 

n  8  used  a  mark  in  2  S   ■  :*- —  "^^    " 

vireas   SO  percent   of    "  hs 

n  5  and  .ly 

rccnt  of  .'■  ."d. 

an    average,    a    20-%  person    In 

has  5  more  years  c:  -r.g  behind 

than  a  20-year-old  In  one  of  the  South- 
Ztatea. 
llfcbigan  pupils  receive,  on  an  average.  2 
moinths  of  schooling  mcb  year  than 
ippl  pupils. 

York  spends  ab  '    "'i  on  each  ele- 

and  second.ir}  pupil's  educa- 

dnr'ng  a  year,  whereas  Mississippi  spends 

t  $41  per  pupil. 

do  not  Jiirap  hastily  to  the  conclusion 

the    S<iuthern    States    mentioned    and 

are  more  indifferent  to  schooling  than 

States  with  greater  resources.     Actually, 

Sjuth  as  a  whole  makes  a  greater  effort 

any  other  region  to  educate  its  children 

youth.      The    South    doesn't    have    the 

th;    14  Southern  States  receive  21   per- 

of  the  Nation's  Income  and  have  33  per- 


cent  of  the  Nation's  youngsters  to  educate. 
In  Mississippi,  for  example,  the  average  an- 
nual Income  per  capita  Is  about  $528,  whereas 
in  New  York  State  It  Is  11. 519.  Ls  It  any 
wonder  Mlssissipplans  spend  much  less  per 
pup>l  than  New  York? 

Actually.  Mississippi,  together  with  other 
Southern  States,  spends  a  greater  percentage 
of  its  total  resources  on  education  than  New 
York.  If  Mississippi  were  to  bring  Its  schools 
up  to  the  national  level  of  expenditure  per 
pupil.  It  would  have  to  devote  almost  9  per- 
cent of  Its  total  income  to  education,  while 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  U  speriding  less  than  3 
percent. 

Thus  you  can  see  that  profound  economic 
differences  stand  In  the  way  of  plans  to  put 
all  our  schools  on  a  par.  What  can  l5e  done? 
More  money.  (  •  --Is  not  the  only  an- 

swer.     Some    ;  with    determination 

and  public  spirit  have  better  schools  than 
their  more  wealthy  neighbors.  But  b.-xsically 
the  over-all  solution  must  be  economic.  The 
ideal  would  be  to  bring  all  sections  of  our 
country  up  to  high  standards  of  prosperity. 
Then  excellent  schools  would  be  assured. 

In  the  meantime,  one  suggestion  frequently 
made  nowadays  is  that  the  Fetleral  Govern- 
ment should  take  action  to  equalize  the 
schooling  in  the  various  States,  so  that  every 
yoimgster  could  have  a  good  education. 

Here,  however,  we  come  up  against  the 
fear  that  Federal  aid  would  bring  Federal 
control  of  our  schools.  I  have  always  been 
consistently  opposed  to  centralizing  in  Wash- 
ington the  authority  to  control  bur  .schools. 
As  I  see  it.  Federal  control  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  education  In  the  States  would  be 
very  unfortunate,  for  5  reasons: 

1.  An  educational  system  controlled  by  a 
central  ministry  would  tend  to  bo  inflexible. 

2.  There  viculd  be  a  tendency  to  inhibit 
progress  born  of  experimentation. 

3.  Centralized  contrt  '  '■  lead  to  a  dead 
uniformity  in  our  edv.  program. 

4.  It  would  remove  educaiiun  from  the  im- 
mediate concern  of  our  citizens. 

5.  There  would  always  be  the  danger  that 
an  unscrupulous  adm!r"=' ••*  ■  n  might  pros- 
titute our  schools  to  p  da  purposes. 

In  recent  decades  the  r  f^'   vernment 

has   Increasingly    enacted  on    to   aid 

the  Slates  and  has  frequency  subsidized  par- 

tlcul.^r  phases  of  education,  such  as  atjncul- 

\.  ture  and  home  economics. 

During  the  past  war  ma  ly  millions  of  Fed- 
eral doUar.s  were  poured  Into  the  technical 
education  of  vrar  workers. 

At  present,  there  are  many  bills  before  Con- 
gress providing  Federal  support — in  one  form 
or  another — for  our  schools.  My  own  feeling 
Is  that   a  Federal   pi..  de 

greater  equality  of  co  ity 

among  the  State.s  would  be  ci  I  c- 

fit  h.i;d  could  furnish  Federal  R.  <  :.-  ..  red- 
eral  control  of  the  admini.  :ration  of  educa- 
tion In  the  Sutes.  I  believe  very  firmly  that 
control  and  administration  of  our  public 
schools  should  remain  whtre  it  Is — in  cur 
various  States  and  localities. 

Whatever  ofHcial  action  Ls  taken.  I  believe 
the  communities  themselves,  within  the 
limits  of  their  resources,  should  take  swift 
action  to  repair  the  ravages  to  their  schools 
caused  by  wartime  conditions,  t)cfcre  their 

children    suffer    further.     The    c- :-   tics 

should  do  this  if  only  for  a  pract  jn. 

The  r  own  future  prosperity  depci-tU  cii  It. 
As  Thomas  C  Bcushall.  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  said:  "Education 
Is  the  rock-bottom  foundation  of  the  whole 
connective  tissue  of  our  economy.  Business 
Is  dependent  for  its  very  Ufeblood  i>pon  men 
and  women  willing  and  able  and  anxious  to 
work  competitively,  efficiently,  and  steadily." 

It  has  been  established  that  high  standards 
of  education  engender  high  standards  of 
civilized  living  and  high  standards  of  govern- 
ment  and  health. 


If  America  Is  to  stand  high  In  all  these 
respects.  It  must  remember  that  education- 
ally, at  least,  our  Nation  cannot  be  much 
sUonger  than  Its  weakest  State. 


Ezteosion  of  Selective  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

OF  COl.OR.MXD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  10  (lepitilalive  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5> ,  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, at  this  time  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  are  seriously  considering  the 
extension  of  selective  ser^'ice.  I  had  the 
privilege  last  niKht  to  di.scuss  the  ques- 
tion over  the  Mutual  network.  I  stressed 
the  importance  of  tho  decision  that  must 
be  made,  and  pointed  out  that  Con{;res.s 
must  assume  the  entire  responsibility 
for  it.  I  earnestly  hope  that  all  the 
Members  of  Congress  may  consider  the 
points  v^hich  I  have  raised. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  a.^k  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
radio  addre.'^s  delivered  by  mo  on  April  9, 
1946.  together  with  an  editori.il  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  2.  1946.  and  an 
article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  publi.^hed 
in  the  Washington  Daily  Nows  of  April  8. 
1946.  on  the  subject  of  extension  of  se- 
lective service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  has  emerged  from  the 
most  devastating  holocaust  in  all  hi^° 
the  strongest  nation  in  the  w   rlrt.  p<  . 
economically,    and    n  undis- 

puted fact  imposes  u;  .  :■  ii  d  all 

Its    citizens    the    gravest    of   res;  ics. 

We  shall  stand  coi.demned  by  all  i..  w...  fen- 
erations If  we  fall,  either  by  reason  of  our 
lack  of  political  wisdom  or  because  of  cur 
moral  Indifference,  to  use  our  i  rcat  resources 
and  our  powerful  position  to 
of  Justice  Biid  international  .- 
wholf 

An  r  thfnrs.  we  must  hnve  an  army 

Fi  measure  up  to   thet^e 

trt...  :...   ...         ..,..:.jns.      Accordingly,    the 

War  Dtpartment.  after  corsultation  with  the 
State  Department,  decided  that  It  must  have 
an  army  of  1.550,C00  men  on  July  I.  Id46.  and 
1.070.000  men  on  July  1.  19*7.  I  want  it  un- 
deratoiKl  Xhn!  I  r'-  «;  r  the  War  Depsrtneni's 
own .  it  and  1  tds. 

I  d.r.  ry  of   V.  .    in 

the  proper  method  oi  acquiring  rr;  .  •  nts 
for  the  Army.  I  favor  getting  rfp;..cc:,;er.t8 
under  the  volunteer  system  and  he  favors 
continuing  the  Selective  Service  System, 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  the  pres- 
ent lime  practically  the  <-:sons  bemg 
drafted  are  teen-age  yon  So,  If  se- 
lective service  be  extended  another  year, 
only  beardless  youUis  will  b?  conscripted. 
Therefore,  when  Secretary  Patterson  de- 
mands that  selective  service  b?  extended  1 
year,  he  would  place  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
law  on  each  boy  in  Amer  "  moment  he 
reaches  his  eighteenth  ...  He  does 
not  s  n  a  request  l^r  m.iupower.  He 
dema:  power,  and  he  Insists  that  this 
bcypowcr  l>e  mcbUized  by  conscription. 

Secretary  of  War  Patterson  contends  ri  the 
name  of  the  security  of  this  Nation  ar.d  to 
win  the  peace  that  be  must  have  these  beard- 
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less  boys  to  send  to  Germany,  Japan,  and 
everywhere.  He  would  dispatch  these  tender 
youths  to  the  most  morally  corrupt  places 
on  this  earth,  and  to  Its  foulest  hiunan  cess- 
pools He  knows  as  ceitain  as  the  rising  of 
the  sun  in  the  east  on  the  morrow  that  these 
youngsters,  torn  from  their  home  environ- 
ments, will  be  expced  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances  to  the  most  sordid 
and  seamy  side  of  life  He  knows  they  will 
be  officered  by  men  who  arc  reportedly  at- 
tended In  their  private  quarters  by  the  girls 
of  our  captive  countries.  Recently  a  general 
In  Japan  ordered  Ahat  lovemaklng  In  public 
must  cease  Secretary  Patterson  knows  that 
from  the  day  these  Immature  lads — these 
teen-age  boys — put  on  the  uniform  they  will 
be  thrown  in  the  paths  of  diseased  prostitutes 
and  lewd  women  of  this  and  every  other 
country  on  earth.  Congress  must  refuse  to 
authorize  this  proposed  crime  against  so- 
ciety. 

Secretary  Patterson  knows  that  his  physi- 
cians will  be  equipped  and  alerted  to  give 
the  young  boys  first  aid  for  the  unmention- 
able dise.ises  of  sin  and  debauchery.  And  he 
knows  they  will  require  such  treatment  in 
abundance.  With  all  of  this  knowledge,  and 
apparently  with  a  calloused  and  closed  mind, 
he  Insists  the  school  children  of  this  fair 
land  be  rounded  up  like  cattle  and  herded 
straight  into  the  paths  of  sin  and  debauchery. 
Even  if  Secretary  Patterson  is  blind  to  these 
conditions.  Congress  must  adhere  to  a  nobler 
course. 

Every  American  citizen,  including  the  high 
command  in  the  War  Department,  prefers  a 
volunteer  to  an  Impressed  Army.  The  rea- 
sons are  particularly  persuasive  at  the  pres- 
ent time  when  the  principal  duties  are  to 
police  -^ulxlued  former  enemy  nations.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  readily  admits  that  teen- 
age conscripts  are  not  as  stiitable  for  such 
ta£ks  as  older  men.  Even  the  Army  assures 
us  it  wants  to  get  away  from  conscription  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  get  back  to  a  volun- 
teer force.  But  they  do  not  agree  that  the 
way  to  return  to  that  system  which  has  been 
traditional  In  America  for  150  years  is  to 
adopt  it  now. 

New  York  City  requires  many  policemen, 
as  does  Washington  and  all  the  other  cities 
of  America,  but  none  of  them  will  consider 
usine  a  teen-age  boy  for  police  work;  no 
sheriff  in  any  county  in  America  deputizes 
boys;  and  yet  this  greatest  of  all  nations, 
with  all  of  Its  wealth,  unlimited  resources 
and  high  Ideals  of  Juvenile  protection, 
throueh  a  law  to  be  enacted  by  Congress, 
would  snatch  children  out  of  their  protected 
homes  and  away  from  their  school  books  to 
serve  as  International  p>olicemen  in  the 
world's  most  lawless  districts.  A  Nation  of 
140.0CO,000  people.  In  order  to  provide  an 
army  of  a  mere  million  and  a  half  police- 
men, must  rob  the  American  homes  of  their 
young  sons.  I  cannot  believe  that  Congress 
is  stupid  enough  to  make  such  a  wicked 
mistake. 

I  must  add  one  more  blow  to  the  fathers 
and  mothers  of  America,  whose  hearts  are 
already  filled  with  misgivings  and  heart- 
aches. I  feel  compelled  to  tell  them  that 
this  sacrifice  Is  not  necessary  at  all.  Your 
young  men  are  not  needed  in  the  service  of 
your  country.  I  have  had  full  access  to  the 
facts.  I  have  listened  hours  without  end  to 
Secretary  Patterson's  mathematical  Jugglers 
and  statisticians.  Their  figures  and  their 
testimony  Is  my  proof.  They  have  not  been 
able  to  establish  a  deficit  of  men  for  the 
Army.  General  Textor.  who  was  assigned  by 
Secretary  Patterson  to  review  the  whole 
problem,  reported  to  Congress  that  If  the 
draft  were  not  to  be  extended  there  would 
be  no  deficit  of  men  on  July  1.  1946,  and  only 
a  possible  projected  deficit  in  the  Army  of 
81.000  men  on  July  1.  1947.  Think  of  It. 
Because  a  possible  shortage  of  51.000  men 
may  develop  on  July  1.  1947.  a  date  15  months 
In  the  future,  we  ere  r.sked  now  to  extend 
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the  draft  for  1  year  and  grab  every  boy  quali- 
fied for  service  the  day  he  reaches  the  age  of 
18  years.  I  have  too  much  faith  In  the 
Judgment  of  Congress  to  believe  It  will  com- 
mit such  a  crime  against  the  American 
people. 

During  the  fighting  war  the  Impetuous 
18-year-olds  brought  new  glory  to  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  Quick  as  cats  and  unafraid  they 
struck  down  the  Invincible  battle  scarred 
veterans  of  Germany  and  Japan.  They  were 
the  pride  and  delight  of  their  commanding 
officers.  But  now  the  task  is  different.  Here 
broad  worldly  experience  and  mature  judg- 
ment are  required.  These  young  boys  be- 
long In  the  classroom  and  not  in  a  military 
garrison. 

On  March  1  of  this  year  the  War  Depart- 
ment raised  the  standard  of  rCcruits  11 
points  because  they  were  receiving  too  many 
volunteers.  On  March  1  of  this  year  the 
standards  which  were  good  enough  all  during 
the  war  were  raised  by  11  points  for  volun- 
teers, but  strangely  enough — not  for  con- 
scripts. 

On  my  oath  arid  responsibility  as  a  Sena- 
tor. I  say  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
America  that  the  draft  beyond  July  1,  1946 
Is  wholly  unnecessary.  Even  the  War  De- 
partment, as  I  have  said,  has  agreed  that 
no  deficit  will  occur  until  July  1,  1947.  a  date 
nearly  15  months  away.  How  can  anyone 
predict  anything  15  months  away?  Such  a 
flimsy  prediction  is  certainly  no  basis  for 
extending  the  draft  1  year. 

They  say  they  will  require  900,000  enlisted 
men  on  that,  date  ar.d  they  do  not  believe 
they  can  get  that  many  volunteers.  Last 
October  the  Wr.r  Department  contended  that 
only  300.000  volunteers  could  be  recruited  by 
July  1,  and  now  the"  admit  with  red  faces 
that  the  number  is  800,000.  most  of  whom  en- 
listed for  3  years.  They  were  off  half  a  mil- 
lion in  their  estimates  of  volunteers  for  July 
1,  1946.  Is  it  not  probable  they  are  off  far 
more  than  51,000  volunteers  in  their  esti- 
mates for  July  1.  1947?  That  very  bad  guess 
Is  no  basis  for  extending  the  draft  another 
year  and  yet  that  Is  the  only  argument  they 
have. 

Tlie  War  Department  In  this  asinine 
assumption  is  displaying  small  faith  in 
America.  My  own  prediction  is  that  they  will 
have  two  volunteers  on  July  1.  1947.  for  every 
man  they  can  use.  I  am  basing  my  estimate 
on  our  6  months'  experience  with  the  volun- 
teer method.  They  are  basing  their  low  esti- 
mates on  their  passion  to  conscript  18-year- 
olds. 

Conscripting  18-year-old  boys  Is  a  harsh 
and  brutal  thing  but  in  time  of  grave  peril 
such  steps  must  be  taken.  When  it  was 
necessary  to  have  12.000,000  fighting  men  to 
overpower  3  of  the  most  desperate  and 
ruthless  enemies  civilized  man  has  ever 
faced.  Congress  deemed  It  necessary,  but  now 
when  these  foes  are  prostrate  and  the  re- 
quirement has  dropped  to  a  total  of  2.000.000 
men  for  all  the  branches  of  the  military  serv- 
ice, the  need  for  18-year-olds  cannot  be 
established,  and  it  has  not  been  established. 

There  are,  however,  dark  hints  that  a  new 
war  may  be  brewing  In  the  Middle  and  Near 
East.  Such  talk  strikes  me  as  most  unfortu- 
nate at  this  time.  I  should  like  to  say  to  you 
that  If  there  Is  any  reason  for  fearing  the 
imminence  of  arme  1  conflict,  the  S?nate 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  not  been 
taken  into  confidence  in  the  matter. 

There  Is  nothing  known  to  me  to  Justify 
fear  of  a  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  ev- 
erything I  know  discounts  It.  The  War  De- 
partment, of  Its  own  volition,  will  reduce  the 
Army  by  a  million  men  between  now  and 
July  1,  and  In  the  following  year  they  pro- 
pose to  reduce  It  another  half  million.  The 
President  has  recommended  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Navy  he  cut  $2,000,000,000  under 
the  Navy's  estimates.  Does  that  look  like 
war  Is  Just  around  the  comer? 


The  world  Is  ready  for  American  leadership, 
but  America  has  one  fatal  weakness.  We 
are  too  Jittery.  Every  time  there  is  a  little 
dispute  In  the  Council  of  UNO  we  begin  to 
worry  about  going  to  war.  The  UNO  was 
created  to  settle  disputes.  If  there  were 
no  disputes  there  would  be  no  UNO.  We 
must  develop  more  national  poise  and  quit 
fingering  the  trigger  of  war  over  every  unfor- 
tunate outcry.  1  am  positive  that  while 
Harry  Truman  is  President  and  James  Byrnes 
SecreUry  of  State,  the  United  States  Is  not 
going  to  war  over  some  ill-advised  speech  or 
some  unhappy  incident.  These  statesmen 
want  peace,  and  when  statesmen  have  a  pas- 
sion for  peace  ugly  things  will  be  worked 
out. 

In  the  two  World  Wars,  propaganda  and 
a  war  of  nerves  were  developed  to  a  fan- 
tastic degree.  A  stop^must  be  put  to  it. 
Now  the  factories  of  propaganda  are  bellow- 
ing for  a  year's  extension  of  the  draft.  The 
United  States  cannot  afford  to  become  a  Gov- 
ernment Inspired  by  clever  and  vociferous 
propaganda.  American  newspapers  and 
radio  commentators  are  largely  responsible, 
but  they  could  not  succeed  so  well  If  the 
people  would  study  facts  more  and  listen  to 
the  cry  of  "wolf"  less.  They  do  not  give 
the  people  the  facts  and  so  the  people  are 
confused.  We  are  too  gullible.  Congress  has 
a  great  opportunity  to  serve  In  establishing 
the  facts  in  this  crisis.  Will  Congress  meas- 
ure up  to  its  possibilities,  or  will  It  also  swal- 
low the  propaganda,  line,  hook,  sinker,  and 
all?  I  believe  that  common  sense  will  pre- 
vail and  that  Congress  will  do  the  right  thing. 
My  faith  In  Congress  is  not  limited. 


(From  the  Wa.shlngton  Post  of  April  2.  1946) 

KILGORE    COMMrrTEE 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  reasoning 
which  prompted  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Audits  and  Accounts  to  recommend  a  drastic 
cut  in  funds  for  the  important  Investigatory 
work  of  the  Subcbmmittee  on  War  Mobiliza- 
tion of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
Tills  group,  established  In  1942,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Kilgore,  has  proved 
Itself  one  of  the  most  effective  congressional 
goads  to  Executive  action,  and  It  has  made 
available  to  Congress  and  the  public  a  wealth 
of  illuminating  material  on  the  technological 
aspects  of  war  mobilization.  It  haj  much 
significant  work  still  to  do.  The  Military 
Affairs  Committee  requested  for  it  an  appro- 
priation of  »57,000,  but  this  request,  as  it 
goes  to  the  floor  today,  has  been  cut,  inex- 
plicably, to  a  mere  $18,000. 

Out  of  the  subcommittee's  studies  on  the 
technological  resources  of  the  United  States 
there  has  emerged.  In  accordance  with  a  re- 
quest from  the  President,  a  bill  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  national  science  foiindatlon  Em- 
bodying the  best  features  of  conflicting  pro- 
posals after  long  and  careful  hearings,  the 
bill  Is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  considered 
piece  of  legislation:  the  subcommittee  which 
developed  it  should  stay  on  the  Job  to  see  It 
through  to  enactment.  Even  more  vital, 
perhaps,  are  the  studies  of  the  subcommittee 
in  connection  with  German  cartels  and  hid- 
den resources  for  waging  war.  Captured  Ger- 
man documents  dealing  with  Nazi  Infiltration 
into  foreign  countries  and  economic  reserves 
have  been  analyzed  by  the  Kilgore  group:  the 
findings  thus  far  disclosed  make  completion 
of  the  Job  seem  Imperative.  The  Senate 
would  be  very  Imprudent,  indeed,  we  think, 
to  frustrate  at  this  Juncture,  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  its  own  Instruments  for  dealing 
with  postwar  problems. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  AprU 
8.   1946] 

FINISH    THE    JOB 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
One  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Conuntttee   on   Reorganization   of   Congres* 
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Better  Utilization  of  the  Mississippi  River 
by  Development  of  the  Tennestee-Tom- 
bi|;bee  Inland  Waterway 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  4.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
attempting  to  be  critical.  I  want  to  cor- 
rect the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Be.nnetI.  a.-5  to  if\c  discovery  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  It  was  not  discovered  by 
Marquette  in  1673.  it  wa.s  di.scovered  by 
Hernando  de  Soto  in  1541.  De  Soto  has 
been  de.scribod  as  the  mo.^t  intrepid 
knight,  the  mo.st  daring  adventurer,  and 
the  greatest  .soldier  thaf  Spam  ever  .sent 
to  the  New  World.  His  name  will  be 
forever  linked  with  the  "Monarch 
Stream"  which  he  discovered  and  be- 
neath  whose  turbid  waters  his  remains 
still  rest. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  about  the  Father  of  Wa- 
ters being  .such  a  wonderful  as.set  to  the 
American  people;  but  unfortunately  they 
are  denied  its  u.se  to  a  large  extent  to- 
day t)ecause  of  the  fact  that  the  swift 
current  on  that  mighty  river  prevents 
the  shipment  of  materials  upstream  at 
anything  like  rea.sonable  costs. 

The  Board  of  Army  Ent^ineers  has  re- 
cently made  a  full  report  on  the  short 
inland  waterway  connecting  the  Ten- 
nessee With  Mobile  Bay  down  the  Tom- 
bigbee  that  would  correct  that  situation. 

It  will  be  a  great  ble.ssing  to  the  people 
of  every  State  in  what  we  call  the  Mis- 
sis.sippi  Valley,  that  is  every  State  l)e- 
tween  the  Alleghenies  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  as  well  as  a  benefit  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

I  want  to  explain  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  what  this  great  project  will  mean 
to  the  people  you  i-  >t. 

When  this  Tenn  ^  imbigbee  proj- 

ect came  t)efore  the  last  Congress,  you 
will  remember  it  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  the  report  recommending  it  had 
not  been  signed  by  the  Cliief  of  Army 
Engineers.  Members  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  requested  a  new  report. 

With  the  aid  of  my  friend.  Repre.senta- 
tive  Frank  Boykin.  of  Alabama,  who 
.serves  on  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harlwrs  with  me.  and  other  members  of 
the  committee,  we  .secured  the  passage 
of  a  resolution  providing  for  an  additional 
report.  That  new  report  has  now  come 
in.  In  it  this  great  project  is  not  only 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Army 
Engineers  that  made  the  inve.stigation. 
but  the  report  is  also  signed  by  the  Chief 
of  Army  Engineers.  It  Ls  one  of  the  fin- 
est reports  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  read, 
and  I  hope  we  can  get  this  project 
through  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
If  we  do  it  will  be  the  greatest  develop- 
ment of  its  kind  in  America. 

This  project  would  give  us  a  slack 
water  route  connecting  the  Tennessee 
River  with  Mobile  Bay  down  the  Tombig- 
bee.  and  complete  one  of  the  finest  in- 


land waterway  systems  in  the  world.  It 
would  take  about  5  years  to  construct  it. 
and  would  employ  something  liKe  five  or 
six  thousand  men  during  that  period. 
When  finished  it  would  really  enable  us 
to  navigate  the  Mi-sjissippi.  as  well  as  all 
the  other  streams  composing  the  Missis- 
sippi River  system. 

This  new  report  increases  the  size  of 
the  locks  to  110  feet  by  600  feet,  making 
them  the  same  size  as  the  standi^rd  locks 
on  the  Ohio,  the  upper  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  and  the  Illinois  Rivers,  so  that 
all  the  barges  that  travel  on  any  streams 
in  the  United  States  may  pass  up  and 
down  the  Tomb!gbr>e. 

The  Tennessee  River  is  on  a  plateau 
about  ICO  feet  higher  than  the  Tombig- 
hec  where  it  is  formed  by  the  confluence 
of  Biov.n  and  Mackey  Creeks  about  25 
miles  from  the  Tennessee. 

This  connection  between  the  Tennes- 
see and  the  Tombigbee  was  virtually  out 
of  question  until  the  Pickwick  Dam  was 
built  on  the  Tennessee  River,  raising  the 
water  level  at  the  mouth  oi  Yellow  Creek 
on  the  Tetv  by  about  55  feet,  and 

making   it    ,  .•■  to  cut   through   the 

sand  ridge  that  separates  the  two  water 
sheds  and  leave  the  summit  of  the  proj- 
ect in  the  Tenne.ssee  River  where  the 
water  supply  is  unlimited.  If  the  Pick- 
wick Dam  had  not  been  built,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  have  locks  to 
raise    the    trafBc    from    the    T'  •  e 

River  up  to  the  crest,  as  well  as  o 

raise  it  up  from  the  Tombigbee,  which 
would  have  been  virtually  impossible, 
since  there  would  have  been  no  water 
supply  at  the  summit.  But.  as  I  said,  the 
summit  will  now  be  in  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  the  water  supply  will  be 
unlimited. 

It  will  not  turn  any  fioodwater  from 
the  Tennessee  into  the  Tombigbee,  as 
some  people  seem  to  fear.  Only  enough 
water  will  be  taken  out  of  the  Tennessee 
to  operate  the  first  set  of  locks.  It  is 
the  only  place  in  America  where  the 
traffic  can  he  transferred  from  one  ma- 
jor watershed  to  another  with  so  much 
ease,  with  so  little  expense,  and  with  such 
tremendous  saving  in  transportation 
costs  and  distances.  It  will  cut  the 
water  dustance  from  New  Orleans  to  the 
Tennessee  River  from  1.121  miles  to  637 
mibs.  and  will  cut  the  water  distance 
from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  the  Tennessee  River 
from  1.277  miles  to  481  miles. 

Now  let  us  see  alwut  the  savings  in 
transportation  costs.  The  average  barge 
load  consists  of  a  tow  and  8  barges  car- 
rying a  load  of  3  500  tons.  All  traffic 
going  upstream  now  has  to  fight  the  swift 
current  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  ter- 
rific expense.  When  this  Tombigbee  in- 
land waterway  is  developed,  the  trafBc 
will  move  counterclockwise.  These 
barges,  carrying  through  traffic  will  go 
up  through  the  slack  water  route  pro- 
vided by  the  locks  and  dams  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee, and  return  down  the  Misssis- 
sippi,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
swift  current.  Of  course,  the  ones  com- 
ing from  the  upper  Tennes.see  will  prob- 
ably use  this  short  route  going  and 
coming. 

The  following  table  will  .show  the  sav- 
ings which  this  new  route  would  provide: 
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Po.'Sit>te  average  sat-ings  in  line-haul  costs  for  through  traffic  via  proposed  Tombigbee- 
Tennessee  urateruay  as  an  alternate  route  for  upstream  movement  of  existing  traffic  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  River  based  on  an  average  tow  composed  of  8  barges  {mixed  sizes) 
carrying  3,500  tons  of  freight 


From 

To 

Via  Mis- 
sis-sipjii, 
per  ton 

VU  Mis- 
sissippi, 
per  tow 

Via  Tom- 
bigbct!- 

Tennosw-e, 
per  loa 

Via  Tom- 
biph**- 

Te'nn<>s«»e, 
ptr  tow 

Avprape 
savinp! 
ItT  ten 

Avrrapo 

savings 

\\'T  tow 

Boiis.ton.  Tex.      ... 

Cairo 

12  .•!4 
2.42 

$8.  IM 
8,470 

fl.94 
1.  W 

jr..  790 
6.  .wo 

$0.40 
..54 

$1.4>1 

Pa<lmah 

].  vsl 

T-T  Juccticn 

2.74 

e.  .'i  <1 

l.fiO 

Kcm 

1.14 

;;  'jf) 

Kew  Orlcars.  L» 

Cairo 

2.02 

7.  ('70 
7. 3.^1 

i.3,2 

1.2f. 

*.  620 

4.410 

.70 

■J.  5  ■' ' 

Pivlurah 

2. '.  '.  1 

T-T  Junctii.n. 

Z42 

N47n 

.V.> 

3.46.S 

1.4:« 

.'■'.  1'-'' 

Mobile.  Ala 

Csiro          

2.  SU 
2.47 

8.^6.^ 

8.  M.l 

.S9 

a  32.5 
3.115 

1.44 

i.:s 

.'^.(W) 

P»dur«h 

r    -  ;  , 

T-T  Junction 

Z7V 

».  7f.S 

.62 

2.170 

2.17 

...'.' 

Port  Oirniin^liam,  Ala. 

Cairo 

2.1*6 

10,  3f<l 

.9.5 

3.325 

2.01 

.1     ■ 

Padurah 

KM 

10,  t,4n 

.W 

-^      3.  n.5 

2.1.5 

,  ,  .'- 

T-T  Junction. 

3.3fi 

n.7t.o 

.62 

2.170 

2.74 

9.  .'^11 

remoroll5,  Ala 

Cairo 

2.PH 

9..V() 

.67 

2.  34.5 

2.01 

7,035 

Padurali 

2.76 

9,  f*;^) 

.61 

2.  i:<.5 

2.  lo 

7.  .5'.t5 

T-T  Jui,cuiii. 

3.  UN 

in.  7H) 

.34 

I.  I'JO 

2.74 

y.  .590 

ColuD'.tuf.  ^'i^'? 

Cairo 

Z03 

9.  wir. 

..M 

1.7K5 

2.32 

>«.  120 

pB'luoah 

2.91 

1U.1M 

.4.' 

1.  ,57.5 

z«\ 

H.  <U<i 

T-T  Junctirtn. 

a.  23 

11.30.5 

.17 

.59.5 

3.00 

III,  710 

Al*rdeen.  Mits 

Cairo 

2.(« 

10.  (*0 

.4<'. 

1.610 

2.42 

».  ■17'i 

Padurah 

2.96 

10,3f4) 

.40 

1,4(10 

2.56 

>>.  W'iO 

T-T  J  urn  f  ion. 

3.2« 

11.4S0 

.13 

4.V5 

3.15 

11. 02^ 

Fulton.  M 15$ 

Cairo 

2.«? 
3.01 

10.  r.'. 
10,  ;;ir. 

.41 

1.  43.5 
1.  22.5 

2.  .52 
2.fi»i 

»>,  >-."ii 

Patlurah 

9.  Hi'i 

T-T  J  unit  ion. 

3.33 

11.055 

.06 

■M) 

3.25 

11.375 

You  will  note  that  if  one  of  these 
through  barge  loads  of  one  tow  and 
eight  barges,  carrying  the  average 
load  of  3,500  tons  of  freight,  should  go 
from  New  Orleans.  La,,  to  Cairo,  111.,  or  to 
any  point  above  Cairo,  up  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  Missouri  River,  or  the  Illinois 
River,  fighting  the  swift  current  of  that 
stream,  the  cost  to  Cairo  would  be  $7,070, 
If  it  went  across  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  along 
the  intercoastal  waterway,  up  the  Tom- 
bigbee and  down  the  Tennessee  and  the 
Ohio  to  Cairo,  the  cost  would  be  $4,620, 
or  a  saving  of  $2,450,  In  other  words, 
every  barge  load  of  3,500  tons  going  from 
New  Orleans,  La.,  to  Cairo.  111.,  or  to  any 
point  above  Cairo  on  the  Mississippi  or 
the  Missouri  or  into  the  Great  Lakes, 
by  way  of  the  Illinois  River,  would  save 
on  every  single  trip  the  sum  of  $2,450. 
which  is  more  than  the  present  profits 
on  such  a  load. 

If  it  went  up  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Ohio  to  Paducah  the  cost  to  that  point 
would  be  $7,350.  whereas,  if  it  went  across 
through  the  intercoastal  waterway  to 
Mobile  then  up  through  the  slack  water- 
way on  the  Tombigbee  to  the  Tennessee, 
and  then  down  the  Tennessee  to  Pa- 
ducah. the  co.^t  would  be  $4,410.  or  a  net 
saving  of  $2,940.  In  other  words,  every 
average  load  of  3.500  tons  going  from 
New  Orleans  to  Paducah,  or  to  Louisville. 
Ky..  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  Wheeling.  W.  Va.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  or  any  other  point  on  the 
Ohio  above  Paducah,  or  to  Nashville  on 
the  Cumberland,  would  save  $2,940  on 
every  trip. 

If  it  were  going  Into  the  Tennessee 
River,  the  cost  from  New  Orleans  to 
Pickwick  Lake,  up  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ohio  and  Tennessee  Rivers,  would  be 
$8,470.  Whereas,  the  cost  from  New  Or- 
leans by  way  of  Mobile  and  the  Tombig- 
bee. would  be  $3,465.  or  a  net  saving  of 
$4,005  on  every  load  going  from  New  Or- 
leans to  Sheffield,  Florence,  Decatur, 
Huntsville.  Chattanooga.  Knoxville,  or 
any  other  point  on  the  upper  Tennessee. 
But  suppose  this  traffic  were  going 
from  Mobile  to  Cairo;  if  it  went  around 
by  New  Orleans  and  up  the  Mississippi 
River  the  cost  would  be  $8,365  for  each 


lead  of  3.500  tons.  Whereas,  the  cost  up 
the  Tombigt)ee  and  down  the  Tennessee 
and  the  Ohio  to  Cairo  would  be  $3,325. 
or  a  saving  of  $5,040  on  every  load  going 
from  Mobile  to  Cairo  or  to  any  other 
point  on  the  upper  Mississippi  from  Cairo 
to  Minneapolis,  or  on  the  Missouri  to 
Kansas  City.  Omaha,  or  Sioux  City,  or 
on  the  Illinois  up  to  Chicago. 

If  it  were  going  into  the  Ohio  River, 
the  cost  from  Mobile  to  Paducah  by  way 
of  the  Missis.<;ippi  River  and  the  Ohio, 
would  be  $8,645.  Whereas,  by  way  of 
the  Tombigbee  inland  waterway  for  the 
same  load  the  cost  would  be  $2,170,  or 
a  saving  of  $7,595  on  every  load  of  3  500 
tons  going  from  Mobile  to  Paducah. 
Louisville.  Cincinnati.  Wheeling,  Pitts- 
burgh, or  to  any  other  point  on  the  upper 
Ohio,  or  to  Nashville  on  the  Cumberland. 

If  this  traffic  were  going  from  Mobile 
into  the  Tennes.'^ee  River,  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Tennessee, 
the  cost  on  every  barge  load  of  3  500  tons, 
from  Mobile  to  the  junction  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee route  with  the  Tennes.see,  would 
be  $9,765;  whereas,  if  it  went  by  the  Tom- 
bipbee,  the  cost  would  be  $2,170,  or  a  sav- 
ing of  $7,595  on  every  load. 

That  means  that  on  every  barge  load 
of  3  500  tons,  going  from  Mobile  to  any 
point  on  the  Tennessee  River,  from  Pick- 
wick Dam  to  Knoxville.  the  saving  would 
be  $7,595. 

Every  barge  load  going  from  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  would  have  to  pass  down  the 
Warrior  River  and  into  the  Tombigbee 
at  Demopolis.  If  it  went  from  Demopo- 
lis  around  by  New  Orleans  and  up  the 
.swift  Mississippi  to  Cairo,  the  cost  would 
be  $9,380.  Whereas,  by  the  Tombigbee 
route  the  cost  would  be  $2,345,  or  a  sav- 
ing of  $7,035  on  every  3,500-ton  load  go- 
ing from  Birmingham  or  Demopolis  to 
Cairo  or  to  any  point  on  upper  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  or  the  Illinois  into 
Chicago.' 

If  this  traffic  went  from  Demopolis  to 
Paducah  on  the  Ohio  River  by  way  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  cost  would  be  $9,660 
on  each  3.500-ton  load.  Whereas,  via  the 
Tombigbee  route  the  cost  would  be  $2,135. 
or  a  saving  of  $7,525  an  each  such  load 


going  to  any  point  on  the  Ohio  between 
Paducah,  Ky..  and  Pittrburgh.  Pa.,  or  to 
Nashville  on  the  Cumberland. 

If  this  traffic  went  from  Demopolis 
into  the  Tennessee  River  at  Pickwick 
Lake,  the  cost  for  such  a  load  by  way  of 
the  Mis.sissippi  River  upstream  to  Cairo, 
then  up  the  Ohio  to  Paducah  and  up  the 
Tennessee  River  to  Pickwick  Lake,  would 
be  $10,780.  Whereas,  the  cost  via  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  inland  waterway 
would  be  $1,1S0.  or  a  saving  of  $9,590  on 
every  such  load. 

Remember  that  this  would  mean  the 
saving  of  $9,590  on  every  barge  load  of 
3.500  tons  going  from  Birmingham  or 
Demopolis  to  any  point  on  the  upper 
Tennessee  from  Sheffield  to  Knoxville. 

Remember  that  at  one  time  steamboat 
traffic  on  the  Tombigbee  extended  up  to 
Columbus,  Aberdeen,  Cotton  Gin — or 
Amory — and  Pulton,  and  even  on  up  to 
Walker's  Bridge,  v.-hich  is  near  the  con- 
fluence cf  Brown  and  Mackey's  Creeks. 

If  this  project  were  completed  now.  a 
barge  load  consifiting  of  a  tow  and  eight 
barges,  carrying  a  load  of  3.500  tons,  go- 
ing from  Columbus.  Miss.,  to  Cairo,  111.. 
by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River  would 
cost  $9,905;  whereas,  by  way  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee route  it  would  cost 
$1.785 — or  ?  saving  of  $8,120  on  every 
barge  load  going  from  Columbus  to  Cairrf 
or  to  any  point  above  Cairo  on  the  Misisls- 
sippi.  the  Missouri,  or  the  Illinois  Rivers 
into  the  Great  Lakes. 

If  it  were  going  from  Columbus  to  Pa- 
ducah on  the  Ohio,  the  co.«t  by  way  of 
the  Mi.'sissippi  River  would  be  $10,185; 
whereas,  by  way  of  the  Tenne.s.see-Tom- 
bigbee  route  the  cost  would  be  $1,575.  or 
a  saving  of  $8,610  on  every  bargeload 
to  Paducah.  Ky.:  Nashville.  Tenn.;  or  to 
Loui.sville.  Ky.;  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Wheel- 
ing. W.  Va..  or  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  or  any 
other  point  on  the  upper  Ohio. 

If  this  traffic  were  going  from  Colum- 
bus. Miss.,  into  the  Tennessee  River,  by 
way  of  the  pre.sent  route  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers, 
the  cost  to  the  junction  of  this  Tombig- 
bee Canal  with  the  Tennes.see  River,  in 
Pickwick  Lake,  or  at  the  mouth  of  Yel- 
low Creek,  would  be  $11,305;  whereas  by 
way  of  the  Tombigbee  inland  waterway 
the  cost  would  be  $595.  or  a  saving  of 
$10,710.  on  every  barge  load  going  from 
Columbus  to  any  point  on  the  Tennessee 
River  from  Pickwick  Lake  to  Kno;:ville. 
Going  from  Aberdeen.  Miss.,  to  Cairo. 
111.,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River,  the 
cost  would  be  $10,080;  whereas  by  the 
Tennes.see-Tombigbee  route  the  co.st 
would  be  $1  610,  or  a  sa\ing  of  $8,470.  on 
every  barge  load  going  to  Cairo  or  to  any 
point  above  Caipo  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  or  the  Illinois  Rivers  into  the 
Great  Lakes. 

If  it  were  going  from  Aberdeen.  Miss., 
to  Paducah,  Ky.,  by  way  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  the  cost  would 
be  $10,360;  whereas,  by  way  of  the  Ten- 
nessee-Tombigbee route,  the  cost  would 
be  $1,400,  or  a  saving  of  $8,960. 

If  this  traffic  were  going  into  the  Ten- 
nessee River,  the  cost  on  every  3  500 -ton 
load  from  Aberdeen  to  the  junction  of 
the  Tombigbee  route  with  the  Tennessee 
River,  going  by  way  of  the  Mi.ssissippl. 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Tennessee,  the  cost 
would  amount  to  $11,480;   whereas,  by 
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way  of  t  le  TombiKbee  inland  waterway, 
the  cast  would  bt.*  $455.  or  a  saving  of 
$11,025  en  every  load  going  to  Cairo  or 
to  pomts  beyond  Cairo,  on  the  upper  Mis- 
the  Missouri,  or  the  Illinois 
o  the  Great  Lake's. 
traffic  were  going  from  Amory. 
Cotton  Gin  Port,  the  savings 
till  greater;  and  if  it  were  going 
ton.  Mi>s..  the  cost  on  every 
barge  loj  d  from  Fulton  to  Cairo  would 
be  cut  t^m  $10,255  to  SI. 435— a 
From  Fulton  to  t»adu> 
cost  wou  d  be  cut  from  $10  535  to  $1,225. 
or  a  saving  of  $i>.310.  on  every  load  going 
to  Paduc  ih  or  to  any  point  on  the  Ohio 
from  Pa(  ucah.  all  the  way  up  to  Pitts- 


sissippi 
River,  in 
If  this 
Mis^.,  or 
would  b« 
from   Fu 


hurgh.  Pa. 
If  thi.s 
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traffic  were  going  into  the  Ten 
ver  the  cost  on   <  '  load  of 

:  from  Fulton  to  :  it  ion  of 

the  Tom!  ig bee  inland  waterway  with  the 
Tennes.se?  River  would  amount  to 
$11,655:  uherca-s.  by  way  of  the  Tombig- 
bee  inland  waterway  from  Fulton  to  the 
junction  if  the  Tennessee  River,  the  cost 
would  be  $280.  which  would  mean  a  sav 
in*:  of  $1  .375  on  every  barge  load  going 
from  Full  on  to  any  point  on  the  Tenne.»- 
see  River  from  PickwicJc  Lake  to  Knox- 
ville 

This  w(  uld  give  us  cheap  water  trans- 
portation not  only  into  the  Tennessee. 
Ohio.  an<  Mississippi  River  Basins  but 
even  into  the  Great  Lakes  by  way  of  the 
Illinois  F  iver.  It  would  benefit  every 
human  b?ing  living  between  the  Alle- 
gheny ai  d  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It 
would  stimulate  agricultural,  commer- 
cialj  and  industrial  development  in  our 
section  a ;  nothing  else  has  ever  done. 
It  would  iterally  lay  our  products  at  the 
market  diKjr. 

It  is  op  x>sed  by  certain  through  rail- 
roads, an  I  they  are  trying  to  mislead 
the  railro  id  employees  to  believe  that  it 
would  inj  ire  them.  The  truth  is  that 
It  would  lot  only  give  us  cheap  water 
transport!  tion.  but  it  would  enable  the 
railroads  to  bring  their  rates  down  to 
meet  the  \  rater  rates,  get  rid  of  the  pres- 
ent discri  ninatory  charges,  and  stimu- 
late railr)ad  traffic  in  that  area  as 
nothing  e  se  has  e\er  done. 

That  IS  vhat  happened  when  the  barge 
line  was  constructed  to  Birmingham. 
Ala.,  on  the  Warrior,  and  that  has  Ijeen 
the  result  wherever  water  transporta- 
tion has  )een  provided  to  any  city  or 
any  section  in  the  United  States. 

I  have  :one  somewhat  into  detail  on 
this  prop(sttion  because  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  the  most  important  developments 
now  confionting  the  people  I  have  the 
honor  to  lepresent. 

No  project  that  has  ever  been  sur- 
veyed and  reported  on  favorably  twice  by 
the  Army  ngineers.  as  this  one  has  been, 
has  ever  f  nally  failed  of  consummation! 
and  I  prelict  that  this  project  will  go 
through,  a  id  that  the  people  of  the  Tom- 
bigbee  Val  ey.  the  Tennessee  Valley,  the 
Ohio  Valley,  the  Missouri  Valley,  and.  in 
fact,  that  'ntire  great  network  of  inland 
waterways  will  benefit  a.s  they  have  never 
benefited  i  rem  any  other  such  develop- 
ment. 

We  stait  hearings  on  this  measure 
right  away,  and.  as  I  said,  we  hope  to 
get  the  m  'asure  pasvsed  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 


It  Is  the  greatest  undeveloped  project 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  would  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  entire 
Nation, 


Food  for  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANCER 

cr    NORTH    C.»KOTA 

IN  THE  SEN.fTE  OF  THE  UNITED  PT.-VTES 

Wednesday.  April  10  ileoislatiie  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  LANGER  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rfcord  a  radio  ad- 
dress deliv  ■  •  V  Gordon  Roth,  direc- 
tor of  pub.  a  ions.  Farmers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  Association,  on  the  food 
for  freedom  prourn—   '.'   rch  31.  1946. 

There  being  no  )n,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Good  evening  from  GTA:  The  world 
needs  wheat  That  still  is  a  great  crying 
need  from  millions  of  people.  Much  of  that 
burden  of  feeding  the  world  right  now  falls 
on  two  nations— the  United  States  and 
Canada.  There  is  a  special  reason  for  this. 
Nearly  all  of  the  other  great  food  produc- 
ing regions,  outside  of  the  war  zones,  have 
l>een  stricken  by  drought.  Many  of  vou  may 
not  realize  this  These  have  been  years  of 
abundance  In  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but 
the  whole  Southern  Hemisphere  has  l>een 
swept  by  a  great  drought  This  drought  has 
parched  the  fields  of  Asia,  north  and  south 
Africa,  of  Australia,  and  Argentina.  The 
critical  period  for  the  world  will  be  between 
now  and  next  July.  The  next  3  months  will 
teU  the  story.  By  then,  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere will  be  producing  food  In  abundance 
again.  These  new  crops  will  help  ease  the 
critical  food  shortages  that  now  exist  In  al- 
most every  country  but  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  We  said  before,  the  most  Im- 
portant food  of  all  is  wheat 

The  plan  Is  to  export  a  total  of  225  000.000 
bushels  of  wheat  from  the  United  States  In 
the  first  8  months  of  this  year.  We  are  fall- 
ing behind  on  our  promises,  but  that  much 
wheat  must  reach  the  stomachs  of  as  many 
people  as  there  are  In  this  country,  almost 
140.000,000.  It  will  save  millions  and  mU- 
llons  of  lives     It  may  do  even  more. 

President  Truman  emphasized  this  In  a 
recent  talk.  He  said  that  "if  any  nation 
would  keep  security  for  Itself.  It  must  be 
ready  and  willing  to  share  security  with  all. 
That  Is  the  price  which  each  nation  wUl  have 
to  pay  for  world  peace  •  Right  now  the 
price  of  security  must  be  measuced  in  wheat 
Wheat  spells  victory. 

No  one  disagrees  with  what  has  been  said 
so  far.  It  is  when  we  get  into  the  mechanics 
of  how  to  do  the  Job  that  the  arguments 
start.  They  may  be  economic  or  social  or 
poUtlca.  differences.  Right  now  the  world's 
food  needs  continue  to  be  dominated  by  the 
news  that  comes  out  of  Washington,  by  such 
things  as  the  Feed  Grain  Order  WPO  No  145 
by  the  pasMige  of  the  Pace  bill  rider,  and  by 
the  drive  to  adopt  the  Thatcher  plan  to  get 
the  wheat  moving  off  the  farms  and  Into 
market. 

The  feed  grain  order  was  Issued  last  Friday. 
It  limits  Inventories  of  feed  grains  to  45  days 
In  most  cases  and  cuts  feeding  from  15  to  20 
percent  under  1943. 

The  Pac*  bUl  rider  would  Include  farm 
labor  m  daddtag  farm  parity  prices.  It  U 
believed  that  the  bill  would  increase  parity 
prices  on  farm  products  by  30  percent.     It 


*t> 


has  been  passed  by  iv  "  *'  1  Sen- 

ate.   President  Trua..u.  ;o  the 

bill. 

The  Thatcher  plan  was  first  proposed  ear.y 
In  February  by  General  M.trager  M.  W. 
Thatcher  of  GTA.  The  p-x.*!  wis  en- 
dorsed by  the  National  Fr  of  Grain 
r  3  and  the  '.'  ;  '  .  t 
1               '       ]ieratlve<i.  n' 

e 

.     .     ■    .  d 

lor  T   directly   Irom   the  farmers, 

but  „     .  p.)ylng  cash  lor  the  griiln,  the 

Government  would  issue  1  O  U  certificates  to 
the  farmers.  These  certlflcatcs  w<  u'.d  be 
worth  the  face  value  of  the  grain  at  the  time 
they   «.  ■  fd   In   by   'he   farmers.     The 

rea.son  this    OT.A    pLin    Is    simple. 

;  wheat  alon* 
lilt  runs  close 
to    .  <o    bushels       The    farmers    have 

eve:  ;  l  ...  a  to  believe  that  prices  will  go 
hlH;her.  They  read  how  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  iltnufacturers  want  the  QPA 
wiped  out.  They  see  bulees  all  along  the 
way  see  bakers  mak- 

'"K  I  rig   them  at  the 

same  jjiue  as  befnre.    Why  .<ell  your  grain  In 
rxchi;  2e   for   rubber   dollars?     That    Is    the 
they  ask.     Until  the  Government 

^ what  It  Is  going  to  do  about  prices, 

the  farmers  figure  wheat  in  the  bin  ts  a  lot 
better  than  mi  :  -he  bank. 

At     first.     W  n     laughed     at     the 

Thatcher  plan      W  i  said  the  whole 

problem    was    b<  \.  i    ur    GTA    agreed. 

Without  cars,  you  cannot  move  grain.  It 
had  been  trying  to  get  the  cars  out  Into  the 
country  for  over  2  years,  not  Juat  a  few  cars 
but  all  the  cars  that  are  needed.  In  March 
they  started  moving  and  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  came  to  market,  but  this  was  grain 
that  had  been  piled  up  In  the  country  ele- 
vators, and  Just  as  OTA  had  pointed  out. 
when  the  elevators  were  emptied,  the  grain 
stopped  moving.  Millions  of  bushels  still 
are  on  the  farms. 

Then  up  In  Canad*  last  week,  the  Cana- 
dian Government  adopted  Its  version  of  the 
Thatcher  wheat  plan.     Starting  on  April   1 
it  will  Issue  certificates  •  han  farmers! 

It    will    borrow    the    \»i.  m    Canadian 

farmers  who  do  not  want  to  sell  their  grain 
right  away.  These  certificates  can  be  cashed 
In  any  time  In  1945  or  1947  or  1948.  The 
Canadian  Government.  In  announcing  the 
I  O  U  program  for  wheat,  said  that  the 
Canadian  farmers  were  holding  a  lot  of  the 
wheat  on  their  farms  because  they  did  not 
want  to  pay  a  double  Income  tax  on  that 
share  of  the  wheat  they  would  normally  not 
market  until  next  year. 

Under  the  Thatcher  plan,  however,  the  In- 
come can  be  applied  to  their  tax  declarations 
this  year,  or  next  year,  or  In  1948.  whichever 
they  choose.  Now.  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  working  on  the  plan.  The  first  draft 
of  the  order  Includes  only  wheat.  It  guar- 
antees the  farmers,  who  market  their  wheat 
right  away,  full  market  prices  up  to  March  31, 
1947.  It  means  that  the  farmers  will  be  pro- 
tected against  being  short-changed  on  tiielr 
prices  for  a  whole  year.  It  means  that  the 
wheat  that  ts  so  badly  needed,  needed  to  keep 
millions  of  people  from  starving.  wUl  start 
moving  to  market.  It  will  also  help  to  build 
up  a  supply  for  the  flour  mUls  and  processors 
here  at  hoii:e. 

Now.  these  three  bills  to  all  prsrtlcal  pur- 
poses are  very  minor  bills.  Most  people  prob- 
ably never  even  noticed  them.  They  were 
lost  In  all  the  black  headlines  about  the 
United  Nations  Organl-atlon  and  the  atomic 
bomb  scare,  but  that  Is  the  way  we  do  things 
in  this  country  As  T.  R  B  p<nnts  out  in 
the  New  Republic  for  April  1.  1946:  "We  have 
two  I  parties  in  this  country.     One 

does  w  where  It  is  going,  while  the 

other  seems  bent  on  committing  suicide. 
The  Republican  Party  U  not  isolationist  but 
Isolationists  vote  Republican.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  a  mutlnoiu  toglalatlve  crew 
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who  seem  bont  on  wrerklrg  the  ship.  Now, 
Chairman  Hanncgan.  H?nry  Wallace,  and 
most  recently  President  Truman  In  his  Jack- 
son Day  dinner  speech,  have  called  en  the 
poll-tax  conservative  Democratic  wing  to  get 
Into  line  with  White  House  policies,  but  lack- 
ing the  power  of  the  parliamentary  system 
to  dissolve  a  balky  and  stutborn  legislature. 
the  President  must  see  his  program  blocked 
and  frxistrated.  After  patronage  is  ex- 
h.iuster*.  there  Is  little  he  can  do.  Mr.  Tru- 
man lacks  the  inspired  gift  of  Roosevelt  to 
rouse  the   public   and   d-  •    the   issue. 

Yef    ir  is  clear  that  the  .  its  will  de- 

B' :  Tiselves  If  the  preseui  leglslat'.ve  dis- 

i  en     c(5niiniies.     The     Republicans 

may  well  capture  the  Hon«e  this  fall  and  such 
a  victory  alriiost  Inevitably  forecasts  a  Re- 
publican victory  In  1948,  but  the  Republicans 
are  split  too.  Their  skeleton  is  a  foreign 
policy."  But  the  moral  should  be  clear  to 
e-  'ener.     Until  we  can  devise  a  system 

r;  .;ne.  the  over-all  prospect  of  party 

rt.sponsibillty  In  Washington  Is  not  bright. 

It  Is  not  that  our  democratic  processes 
are  obsolete,  or  antiquated,  and  ready  for  the 
Bsh  can— far  from  that.  The  best  sy.-tem 
in  the  world  will  not  operate  efficiently  un- 
less you  fix  responsibility,  fix  responsibility 
and  have  discipline  and  order  If  you  have 
tbese  things,  then  you  have  efficiency. 

Take  the  problem  of  getting  wheat,  enough 
to  feed  millions  of  people  abroad.  That  , 
means  225,000.000  bushels  of  wheat,  but  be- 
fore you  can  ship  it  abroad,  you  have  to  col- 
lect It.  Think  of  the  work  that  takes,  and 
the  cooperation.  That  wheat  Is  scattered 
over  thousands  and  thousands  of  farms — 
600  bushels  on  this  farm,  a  thousand  or  two 
on  this  one.  and  maybe  ten  or  fifteen  thou- 
sand bushels  on  some  of  the  big  farnxs.  The 
farmers  must  be  Induced  to  sell.  There  must 
be  cirs  to  move  It.  ships  to  haul  it  over  the 
oceans.  Some  of  It  must  be  stored.  Money 
has  to  be  appropriated  to  pay  for  It.  Thoso 
•re  Just  a  few  of  the  problems,  but  when 
you  fall  down  on  any  one  of  them,  you  have 
another  bottleneck. 

It  is  not  that  Government  regulation  Is 
bad.  It  is  a  matter  of  bad  Government  reg- 
nlatlt  n  which  causes  all  the  troubles.  Your 
Farmers  Union  GTA  does  not  believe  In  go- 
ing back  to  the  wild,  free  days  of  unbridled 
speculation  and  gambling:  neither  do  the 
farmers.  Tlie  farmers,  who  own  GTA.  have 
expressed  themselves  on  this,  time  and  again. 
As  a  buslne.'s  institution,  cooperatively 
owned  by  thousands  of  farmers.  GTA  be- 
lieves that  we  must,  as  a  Nation,  assume  the 
collective  responsibilities  that  come  with  ma- 
turity In  meeting  the  wcrld  food  problem. 
The  farmers  cannot  do  It  alone:  neither  can 
business.  But  with  the  aid  of  a  Govern- 
ment. In  which  the  people  can  measure  the 
performance  of  Individual  members  as  well 
as  the  parties  they  represent,  the  Jcb  can 
toe  done.  A  world  food  plan  Is  practical:  It 
not  only  will  open  up  new  markets  for  t)oth 
farm  and  Industrial  products,  but.  at  the 
same  time.  It  will  banish  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition and  the  fears  that  go  with  these 
diseases  of  mind  and  body.  Wheat  and  food 
offers  one  plan — to  get  the  nations  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  Instead  of  fighting 
with  each  other. 

For  those  who  call  this  starry-eyed  Idealism. 
we  want  to  tell  you  wliat  General  Elsenhower, 
a  practical  fighting  man.  said:  "Until  the 
peoples  of  the  world  understand  and  respect 
the  interests  of  their  neighbors,  the  victory 
will  elude  us.  Until  the  peoples  of  the  world 
embrace  the  democratic  l>elief  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  individual  Is  the  basis  cf  the 
success  cf  nations,  the  wcrld  will  not  find 
an  enduring  peace." 

What  standi  in  the  way?  Htuiger  and 
fear.  Food  can  banish  them  both.  That 
Is  what  wheat  can  do. 

So  we  want  to  end  with  this  bit  of  advice 
made  by  T.  R  B.  In  the  New  Republic:  "Once 
there  were  two  clly-states.  Athens  and 
Sparta.    They  had  every  reason  to  cooperate. 


They  had  the  world  to  live  In.  Tlielr  wisest 
leaders  pointed  out  the  necessity  for  peace, 
but  they  fought.  Why?  Because  they  were 
afraid  of  each  other,  and  they  were  both 
destroyed."  There  Is  much  for  us  to  ponder 
in  that  tragic  chapter  from  history. 

So,  good  evening,  and  In  behalf  of  the  thou- 
sands of  cooperative  farmers  who  make  these 
broadcasts  possible,  remember  that— 

GT.\  is  the  co-op  way. 


A  Raw  Deal  for  Our  Ealisted  Men 


EXTENSION  CF  REMARBCS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10.  1946 

M.-.  OKONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Army 
regulation  605-115.  governing  leaves  of 
ab.-ence  of  commissioned  personnel 
states  in  sub.<;tance:  "A  leave  credit  of  1 
month  per  year  with  full  pay  and  allow- 
ances will  accrue  to  each  cfiacer  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  Slates  on  active  duty 
for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a  maximum 
of  120  days." 

Army  regrulation  615-275  governing  au- 
thorized absence — furlough — of  enlisted 
personnel,  states  in  substance:  "Author- 
ized absence  is  a  privilege  granted  to  en- 
listed men  under  certain  conditions. 
This  privilege  may  be  denied  for  disci- 
plinary reasons  or  for  the  good  of  the 
service.  No  right  will  accrue  to  any  en- 
listed man  as  a  result  of  authorized  ab- 
sence not  availed  of  or  denied." 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  am  glad  that  our  commissioned 
officers  are  getting  this  break.  Many 
of  the  officers  have  not  had  a  chance  for 
any  furlouph.  They  are  entitled  to  every 
cent  of  that  money  and  more.  There  is 
no  danger  of  our  country  doing  too  much 
for  its  servicemen — officers  or  enlisted 
men.  Our  commissioned  officers  deserve 
this  money  and  more  besides.  They  have 
done  their  part.  too. 

Many  of  cur  officers  will  get  as  high  as 
$1,600  upon  discharge.  This  will  help 
them  make  the  transition  back  to  civilian 
life.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  glad 
for  the  officers  that  they  are  getting  this 
break. 

But  Mr.  Speaker:  Again  the  privates, 
private  first  class,  corporals,  sergeants 
and  so  forth  get  a  dirty  deal.  To  give 
commissioned  officers  a  120-day  leave 
with  pay  and  deny  same  to  the  enlisted 
men  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  and 
dishonorable  acts  perpetrated  on  all 
mankind. 

Even  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
officers  here  in  Washington  who  never 
saw  combat  are  given  120  days  accrued 
leave  and  pay.  I  am  glad  they  are  get- 
ting it.  They  should  get  it.  But  the  pri- 
vates and  other  ienlisted  men  who 
star\'cd.  who  contrJi^ited  diseases,  who 
fought  the  war  and  did  the  dirty  work 
and  paid  the  heaviest  price  are  denied 
that  privilege.    This  is  grossly  unjust. 

Is  it  coming  to  pass  that  we  are  going 
to  favor  officers  over  the  enlisted  person- 
nel?    There  is  no  excuse  whatever  for 


this.  If  we  allow  this  raw  deal  to  con- 
tinue we  don't  deserve  the  respect  of  the 
p>eople  we  represent.  Let's  act  now.  In 
all  fairness  let's  act  now! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  morf^lc  of  our  enlisted 
men  is  breaking.  It  is  a  wonder  it  has 
kept  up  as  long  as  it  has.  Are  our  en- 
lisied  men  to  suffer  and  endure  and  be 
denied  accrued  leave  pay? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  con.«;ent  to  insert  an 
article  from  a  service  paper  publi?^hed 
in  the  Pacific — it  gives  an  idea  of  how 
our  enlisted  men  feel  about  it. 

Our  enlisted  men  who  have  .<:pent  3  and 
4  years  in  combat  never  had  a  chance  for 
a  furlough.  Why  should  they  be  denied 
this  accrued  leave  pay? 

ACCRUED   LEAVE — A   CRUDE   LAW 

Why  is  it  possible  for  an  enlisted  man 
to  serve  in  the  same  theater  of  operations 
with  an  officer  for  a  period  of  3  to  4  years 
where  conditions  have  not  allowed  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  accrued  furlough 
time  or  a  terminal  leave  based  upon  30 
days  per  year  for  total  service?  At  the 
separation  center  the  enli.sted  man  re- 
ceives his  discharge  button  denoting  an 
honorable  discharge,  travel  pay  from  the 
center  to  his  home  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
per  mile,  and  the  first  of  three  $100  pay- 
ments commonly  referred  to  as  muster- 
ing-out  pay. 

The  officer  who  has  been  in  the  same 
theater  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions, climate,  di-seases,  hardships,  and 
various  other  hazards  will  receive  accrued 
leave  of  30  days  per  year,  with  full  pay 
and  allowances  up  to  the  maximum  of 
120  days.  In  addition,  the  officer  re- 
ceives the  discharge  button  denoting 
honorable  service,  railroad  fare,  and.  if 
he  is  of  company  grade — lieutenants  and 
captains — will  receive  the  first  of  three 
$100  payments  of  his  mustering-cut  pay. 
All  of  which  will  total  in  the  case  of  the 
average  officer  who  has  120  days  of  ac- 
crued leave  approximately  $1,000  to 
$1,600,  depending  upon  whether  the  offi- 
cer is  single  or  married.  Which  when 
contrasted  to  the  $300  mustering-out  pay 
that  the  enlisted  man  receives,  plus  mile- 
age at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  mile  to 
his  home,  is  a  glaring  inequality  which 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  no 
doubt  unaware  of.  in  my  estimation. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  personnel  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter,  both 
conunissioned  and  enlisted,  that  the 
variance  between  the.se  two  regulations 
is  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
any  branch  of  the  American  armed 
forces  would  willingly  and  intentionally 
keep  a  regulation  in  effect  which  un- 
justly discriminates  against  any  group 
simply  because  they  are  enlisted  men. 
But  it  appears  to  every  enlisted  man  that 
AR  615-275  in  its  present  form  is  com- 
pletely out  of  harmony  with  the  best  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  service  and 
unfair  to  the  men  who  have  been  selected 
for  the  service  but  who,  due  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  war,  have  spent  the  major- 
ity of  their  Army  career  :n  the  forgotten, 
little-known,  and  bypassed  corners  of  the 
globe,  where  furloughs  and  rest  camps 
were  virtually  unheard  of.  but  hardships, 
loneliness,  disease,  dehydrated  food, 
constant  danger,  and  even  death  were 
SOP. 
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il-st    price.    Why    in   heaven's 

them  the  privilege  of   120 

ys  leave  with  pay  we  give  our 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  in 
IX  of  the  Record  an  address 
.  F.  of  L.  Labor  Statesmanship 
delivered  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Doh- 
re>;dent  of  the  American  Ped- 
-abor. 
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Labor  Statesmanship  Pays  Off 


or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 


April  10  ilecjislative  day  of 
t'sday.  March  5).  1946 


T  L.ABOX  Statesmanship 

.;.NC£.       Unoexst.\ndinc. 

All    P.\rt:e*    Gain    bt 

^.^k  fmraATTONs  LrAonsHtp 

Ik^herty,  Vice  president.  American 
Federation  of  Labor) 
.,.-„....,_i,i^   j^g   practiced   by   the 
-  pf  the  American  Fed- 
'■"   r   ;>    t'       ■         fT   in   terms   of 
iL'e-  to  wi  : .-.  .  increased  flow 

public,  and  greater  long-term 
cement. 

speaks  for  Itself.     But  behind 

i\'e  record  of  low  work  stoppage 

philosophy  of  business  under- 

Itlng  from  years  of  negotiation 

relationship  with  manaRement. 

.  the  critical  pes-  ;  have 

Increased    respoi  upon 

responsibility  means  more  than 

Ke  must  consider  all  parties  af- 

y  demand  for  Increases  or  con- 

ny  sort.    The  basic  premise  fol- 

A.  P.  of  L.  rests  upon  the  sound 

if  mall.-  •  of  price  ceil- 

F  of  L    !  n  the  position 

a:e   cracked    and 

1  upward  with  the 

c  paying  more  for  its  goods  and 

does  not  make  substantial  net 

must  never  forget   that   it   is 

BJpneral  public  and  that  when  the 

lat>or  suffers. 

■est  of  living  Is  forced  out  of  con- 

compulaion.  the  tide  of  in- 

•tx^e  and  everyone  suffers.    Wage 

do  not  pay  off.  If  the  Increases 

out  of  a  higher  cost  of  living. 

^ECOCmZES    RESPONSIBILITT 

of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  recognizes  its 

to    the    membership    and    de- 

Vflth  more  than  7.000.000  members 


inwise 


1\ 


piid 


with  an  aver  > 

our  leaders  a: 

28.000,000    persons.      This    Vir 

portion   of   our   popuLition    r- . 

an  important  and  a  powerful  segment  of  the 

Nation's  economic  life. 

The  right  to  strike  is  a  powerful  and  an  Im- 
portant economic  weapo:  a  '  *  not 
l>e  abridged  by  unwise  as 
t!  '  amendment  or  e  cuti- 
s'               ^-  now  pending  . 

ln(  ..  It  might  be  well  for  some  of 

the  a;.  ....^,  :  '^'  -^  ""ssmen  if  they  are  really 
sincere  In  pr  the  public  Intere^'t  to 

take  a  little  time  l-m  and  r  ex- 

perlenctd  leadep*  nf  both  lab  ..je- 

ment.     Thes-  ssmen   could    ilien   de- 

velop a  renl  i  tiding  of  the  very  com- 

ple.\  r  .nips  bet  -een  present-day  busi- 

ness a....   ...^uT. 

Latx>r.  however,  must  discharge  iU  respon- 
sibility to  the  public  in  not  u  'ike 
weapon  until  other  remedies  ex- 
hausted. Constant  statements  by  boia  man- 
•ffcment  and  labor  to  the  daily  press  too 
often  foment  discontent  on  l)oth  sides  as  well 
as  by  the  public.  The  strike  or  the  lock-out 
as  a  weapon  and  public  opinion  as  a  factor 
In  labor  disputes  should  not  be  used  for 
personal  gain  and  personal  publicity.  This 
applies  to  b<                                  and  l.ibor 

The  sound  ;  policy  demands 

that  labor  and  management  be  absolutely 
convinced  that  diligent  and  genuine  efforu 
at  collective  bargaining,  conciliation,  and  ar- 
bitration have  failed  before  either  the  strike 
or  lock-out  as  a  weapon  is  invoked. 

LABOR   MUST  CONSISa  COST 

When  labor  does  consider  the  use  of  the 
strike,  the  cvjst  should  be  counte<l.  the  cost 
to  labor  and  the  public  as  well  as  the  long- 
haul  ctwts  to  management.  For  example, 
lets  imagine  a  case  In  which  a  union  is 
being  paid  11  per  hour  and  the  members 
feel  they  should  have  an  Increase,  sav  to 
$1.18  The  company  offers  12  cents  and  the 
negotiations  are  stalled  at  that  point.  The 
union  strf  i  is  cut  for  8  week^;  thereby 

causing  e..  ker  to  lose  $358  (pay  for  8 

weeks  of  40  hours  at  $1  12  per  hou»). 

An  arbitration  b-iard  has  Investigated,  and 
awards  the  requested  18  cents  per  hour  6 
cents  more  than  the  companv  originally 
offered.  The  company  accepts  the  boards 
findings  and  recommendations  and  the  wage 
rate  is  set  at  $1  18  It  will  take  nearly  3 
years'  work  before  the  strikers  would  have 
made  up  that  out-of-work  costs.  Should 
the  board  recommend  15  cents  or  if  the  com- 
pany agrees  to  15  cents,  the  workers  will  have 
to  work  nearly  6  years  to  make  up  the  loss 
caused  by  the  strike. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  certain  lone- 
term  benefits  In  strikes.  -mere  are  times 
when  labor  is  Justified  In  striking  even  though 
It  mean  an  immediate  and  short-term  cut- 
of-pocket  loss  if  the  strike  results  In  long- 
term  gains  for  lalxjr  over  the  years  and  even 
generations. 

Collective  bargaining  Is  the  keystone  of 
labor  progress,  and  the  A.  P.  of  L.  leadership 
is  proving  that  this  approach  In  labor  dis- 
putes Is  paying  off  handsomely  to  all  parties. 
There  has  been  developed  what  might  l>e 
called  a  four-point  plan.  or.  if  you  please, 
four  commandments  of  progressive  bargain- 
ing: 

1.  Good  faith  and  fair  dealing  on  both  sides 
of  the  conference  table. 

There  is  a  mutual  interest  involved  In  labor 
disputes,  and  this  mutual  Interest  which 
means  the  protection  of  the  rights  cf  all. 
Is  safeguarded  only  If  each  party  trtists  the 
other.  Labor  should  always  show  that  it 
seeks  only  a  fair  and  Just  settlement  through 
orderly  processes.  Broken  contracts  may 
mean  temporary  gains,  but  they  mean  long- 


losses  and  bro'K  ■:!  t    ■:.  — 

1  J    and    msra?e;  ■    ;.:.w   .    . 

The  u:  A.  F.  cf  L. 

has  show  .  ,  It  up  a  mu- 

tual re5pect  which  pays  off  in  la'ior  disputes 
when  the  chips  are  down. 

2.  Know  your  Industry  and  your  company. 
In  the  usi;  '  s&es  of  :  *ion  and 

collective  ba;  Inbor  ^  .   ive  cer- 

tain bas:  -tii  of  o; 

outlook  :  Turirkr' 

production  and  sales 

levels,  etc..  must  be  : — «.      V.  ..i.i 

these  facts  are  known  labor  must  con5ider 
and  compare  results  of  anticipated  wage 
Increases 

^  are  basic  In  collective  ' 
i;  he  most  p.irt  they  can  i 

obtained    from  ent.        M:  .     .\      V 

of  L.  unions  thri.u^..  .._;r  responsiLle  liaUcr- 
shlp  have  prcved  their  good  faith  and  have 
merited  the  confidence  of  management  to 
the  extent  that  this  confidential  data  has 
been   for-  ii.     Labor   knows   that    If    it 

injures  t.  tny  s  business  through  un- 

wise and  ilu.uglr  losures  of  confiden- 

tial trade  data,  r       ,       ~  Itself. 

3.  Three  groups — workers,  management 
and  consur.iers— share  the  wealth  created  by 
American  Industry. 

Tlie    A  worker's    living    st.nndard.s 

have  l>ee;  ..ver  the  years  through  wage 

Increases,  price  reductions  and  rewards  to 
management  as  Incentive  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  production. 

We  must  alw.iys  remember  that  manage- 
ment has  U«  prohlemo  Reserve*  must  be 
1  iiery  which  will 

f  'v    and    thereby 

make  tu.ther  wage  ■•nins  possible  Investors 
must  have  continued  cunfldencc  In  the  busi- 
ness so  that  supporting  and  new  capl'al  must 
be  available.  Labor  knows  that  all  profit 
cannot  go  into  wage  Increases. 

4.  Work  to  Improve  production  per  man- 
hour. 

Lab.jr  l^.as  found  that  through  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  it  and  Industry  they  can 
produce  more  .  nd  thereby  will  have  more  In- 
come from  which  the  workers  can  expect 
hlKher    waces       Labor    has    fiund    that    the 

r       ■  

1;.  .\        ,     .  :     ,   • 

Wuiit  *uh  management  and  corsequently  has 
the  risht  to  share  In  Increased  productivity. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  dally  gains 
are  being  made  by  the  A.  F  of  L  policy  for 
Its  members  through  the  simple  medium  of 
devel.  nd  und«  :ig  by  busi- 

ness :  '  In  the  .!!p  of  labor 

This  -t:    It  Is 

the   r.  .;i,ig  to- 

gether and  a  building  of  mutual  confidence 
and  trust.  Strikes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
most  extreme  remedies  and  many  of  the  cur- 
rent ones  are  the  result  cf  Inexperienced 
labor  and  business  leadership. 

These  commandments  are  not  accidents. 
They  were  developed  through  a  businesslike 
undi  r  ■   what  It  means  to  work  as 

part  .  -management  team  In  good 

times  and  m  bad.  A.  F  of  L.  leadership  op- 
erating with  the  sure  and  steady  hand  of 
experience  is  making  continued  gains  for  Its 
membership  which  is  paying  off  in  this  crit- 
ical postwar  period. 

One  word  about  contracts:  Contracts  are 
the  instruments  of  sacred  trust  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.  Both  must  honor  these 
contracts.  If  either  breaks  them,  the  mutual 
trust  is  destroyed  and  the  path  to  industrial 
harmony  Is  made  rocky  and  dangerous.  The 
A.  P  cf  L.  takes  a  strong  position  among  Its 
people  that  contracts  must  not  be  trifled 
with— they  must  be  kept. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  experience 

There  is  no  substitute  for  reliable  leader- 
ship. 
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Army's  Needs  Are  Modestly  Estimated  *  matter  of  guesswork.    But  the  Members  of  families  are  saving  food  under  the  pres- 

Congress  are  made  to  feel  that  the  founda-  e^t  voluntary  plan,  and  which  appeared 

tlon  is  broad  and  deep.  j^   the   Washington   Post    for   April    10. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  The  Army  cannot  -eiT  ^«f  "^  'I'f^  "^««  While  it  is  gratifying  that  56  percent  of 

or  families   which   are   making  Congress   hesl-                         ,                   *r-^      ^ J^  ^^    ♦v.^i- 

°'  ute  to  extend  the  draft  as  It  is  for  a  year.  the   people   are   cutting   do;xri   on   their 

HON    WARREN  R    AUSTIN  That  must  be  left  to  the  impact  of  the  seri-  consumption  of  food  m  order  to  feed  the 

ous  International  news  in  the  daily  press,  to  starving  peoples  of  Europe  and  A.sia.  I 

or  vxauoNT   public  conficiousness  of  the  obligations  In  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 

IK  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES  peace  this  Nation  assumed  in  war  and  vie-  t^^t  at  lea.'st  40  percent  are  not  doing  so. 

WfdnpKdav    Avril  10  (leaislatit-  dav  of  ^°'^^'  *""*  *°  ^^  ^**^'  °^  demands  of  mem-  j  believe  this  corroborates  the  need  for 

Wednesday,  Apni  lu  Hepisiaiu     aay  oj  ^^^.^    ^  ^        families  still  in  ser\lce  (espe-  ^rorrr-jm  of  fnoH  mtinninc  «:iirh  ns  that 

Tuesday.  March  5k  1946  cially  in  occupation  forces)  that  they  be  re-  t^f^f ?^rir3fc^H   on    wfl    1    in 

Mr.    AUSTIN.     Mr.   President.    I    ask  Placed.     But  ?he  Army  can  get  its  c^e  be-  J'J^?i,J,J-S' tL"„  ^^^^^     '  ^"  ««"'^^ 

.     .       .            .„       *   J    j„  fore  Congress,  and  It  has  done  so  with  can-  \^ontuirfiu  xvlsuiuwuii  it\j. 

unanimous   consent   to  have   printed   in  ^^^  ^^^  conservatism.    That,  however,  is  not  PRiNcrroN.  N.  J..  April  9.-As  the  work  of 

the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  eaitonai  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  winning  the  case.  the  Famine  Emergency  Committee  goes  for- 

entitled  "Army's  Needs  Are  Mode.stly  Es-  in  this  presentation  the  Army  has  listed  ward    virtually  9  out  of  every  10  voters  say 

timated."  by  Arthur  Krock,  from  the  New  the  functions  which  the  rest  of  the  Govern-  they  have  heard  or  read  about  the  plan  to 

York  Times  of  yesterday.                           *  ment  expects  it  to  discharpe   in  the  period  send  food  to  other  nations  during  the  weeks 

There   being   no  objection    the  article  between  the  end  of  what  General  Eisenhower  ahead. 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  c«"s    "the   shooting    war'    and    real    peace.  There    is    also    indication,   however,   that 

-.   ,.         .  These    Include    normal    protection    of     the  American    families    could    participate    mere 

as  follows .  United  Slates  and  its  possessions,  and  of  the  fully   in   conserving  foods,   as   requested   by 

In  the  Nation— Armt's  Nefcs  Are  Modestly  bases   which    are    and    will    be    maintained;  the  committee. 

Estimated  •  foreign    occupation   duty;    a   quota    for   the  At  the  present  time  more  than  half  of  the 

(By  Arthur  Krock)  United  Nations' guardians  of  world  order,  and  families    Included    in    the    lnt:rviewing    say 

Washington    April  8 —Very  little  is  being  the  supply  of  .service  units  for  all  men  en-  they  are  doing  something  about  saving  food, 

heard  on  Capitol  Hill,  during  consideration  of  B*^   ^^    ^^^   foregoing.     In    estimating    its  That    a    great    many    people    can    support 

bills  to  extend  selective  service,  to  the  effect  requirements    to    perform    the^e    functions,  the    program    without    harm    to    themselves 

that   the   Armv's  mannower  budeet   for   the  the  Army,  after  counsel  with  the  State  De-  is   evidenced   by   the   fact   that   nearly    half 

fi«t  1  ic  il  N^    ?s  ?ci  hlKh     This  is  in  shirp  Pa^ment.  has  relied  on  a  number  of  assump-  among   those   interviewed   by   the    Institute 

^n  raowh  a  Tapped   fn    iiz   wheS  ^f  f  •   1]^^   °P^^-'^"f    '-\"^t,  °'  t"^'?   ""  ^''''  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^  '""'^  '^°",^^'  '^'^  ^'^'^ 

fK  plains  the  conservatism  of  the  estimates.  would  be  better  if  they  ate  less, 

manv   congressional    and   other   admirers   of  ^  wuuju  ue  ut:n.ci        '■"-^  "v^           *        *       ♦», 

the  War  Department  high  command  felt  and  yardstick  of  optimism  The  questioning  of  field  reporters  for  the 

said  that  its  projected  total  for  that  calendar  Among    these    assumptions    are    that    the  Institute  included  the  following. 

year  was  excessive  and  too  far  ahead  of  any  shooting  war  is  over  for  a  period  of  years  at  Hf^  y°"  ^'^/v?  °^  "tf     ^^","         ,,f    ^.l» 

possible  producUon  of  essential  supply.    The  least  and  that  the  United  Nations  will  sue-  ^^^  ^?^^'^°  °          nations  during  the  next 

reason    for   the   change    Is    that   the    Army's  ceed  in  its  objectives.    But  still  required  is  a  *  th"        n 

manpower  requirements  for  the  period  end-  military  force,  exclusive  of  the  Navy,  sufficient  The  replies.                                             Percent 

lug  July   1,  1947.  ha\e  been  most  conserva-  to    fulfill    the    Army's    expected    funciiom>  on 

lively   estimated.  In  such  a  world  on  July  1,  1S47.  and  also  able       ^^^ ^ 

Per    the   end    of    this    fiscal    year.    July    1.  to  deal    with    minor   emergencies   that   may       ^°- 

the  ground  and  air  forces  requirement  has  appear  within  the  framework  of  the  larger  ig  your  family  doing  anything  now  to  save 

been  set  at  1,550.000.  to  l>e  reduced  to  1.070,-  assumptions.    That  force — dropping  from  1,-  on  food: 

000  on  the  succeeding  July  1.    The  subtrac-  550.000  next  July  1  to  1.070.000  a  year  later —  Percent 

tlon  proposed  is  in  the  ground  and  service  Is  one  which  the  War  Department  does  not       yes . £6 

troops,  the  plan  bein^,  to  maintain   the  air  feel  can  be  assured  by  volunteering,  but  only       jijo 40 

forces  at  a  minimum  of  400.000  men  in  70  through  the  extension  of  the  draft.                          Don't    know 4 

air  groups  If  the  Selective  Sen'ice  Act  is  ex-  Even  with  this  extension  It  has  been  Those  who  said  their  families  are  par- 
tended,  preferably  for  a  year  and  without  thought  necessary  to  lower  the  standards  of  tlclpating  In  the  food-saving  program  were 
crippling  restrictions  as  to  age  limits,  and  admission  to  what  the  authorities  consider  asked  to  tell  In  what  way.  Here  are  the  re- 
Bo  forth,  it  Is  estimated  that  both  year-end  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  safety  and  plies  in  the  order  of  the  frequency  with  which 
figures  can  be  met.    But  as  numerous  expert  effectiveness.     By  that  move  it  has  become  they  were  mentioned: 

witnesses  have  patiently  explained  to  Con-  possible  to  make  use  of  4-P's  of  fine  capacity  i    Cutting  down  on  food;  eating  less;  doing 

gress— the   latest   being  General   Eisenhower  exclusive  of  the  physical  whose  services  were  without   things. 

today— the  best  Judgment  is  that  neither  can  denied  to  the  Nation  in  wartime.  2.  Making  it  a  point  to  use  leftovers  at 

be  met  by  sole  reliance  on  the  volunteer  sys-  The  impression  left  with  this  correspond-  the  next  (or  anothen   meal, 

tern  of  recruiting.  ent.  after  hearing  the  Army's  case  in  detail,  is  3    saving  fats  and  drippings. 

There  are  i^veral   reasons  for  thip  Judg-  that  Its  estimates  as  well  as  the  bases  on  4    Eating   more   of   foods     not     especially 

ment.    Among  thera  are  (1)  the  natural  re-  which  these  rest  are  intelligent,  prudent,  and  needed. 

action    from    military    service    of    a    peace-  sound.    And  certainly  they  are  moderate.    It  5    Growing  own  vegetables, 
minded  people,  and  1^)   the  shorter  term  of  has  only  been  a  few  months  since  more  than  g    Eating  rye  and/or  whole  wheat  bread  In- 
service  which  a  citizen  ran  sign  up  for  11  he  8.000.000  men  were  In  combat  service  under  gtead  of  white. 

volunteers  instead  of  waiting  to  be  drafted.  the  War  Department.     The  shooting  war,  as  ^n    Interesting    Bidelight    in  -the    present 

If  the  draft  act  is  maintained,  the  authorl-  General  Eisenhower  says,   is  over.     But   the  study  is  found  In  replies  to  the  question: 

ties  have  concluded  from  experience,  volun-  shrinkage  to  1.070,000  in  July.  1947.  is  a  far  ..j^^  y^^  think  your  health  would  be  bet- 

teerlng  will   be   brisk  enough  to  fulfill  the  more  rapid  rate   of  descent  toward  normal  ^^  ^^  worse  If  you  ate  less? ' 

budget  In  combination  with  those  men  pro-  than  the  reduction  In  war-making  potentlaU  ^  j^^  nations  of  the  world  today  could  you 

vlded  by  selective  service.    But  If  the  act  Is  among  the  nations  in  the  same  period.  ^^^  nearly  half  of  those  questioned  saying 

abandoned     or     crowded     with     aamperlng  ^^_^^__^___^_  they  think  their  health  would  be  better  If 

amendments,  volunteering  will  not  provide  ^^~'^^'"'^~~^~  they  ate  less.     Yet  that  is  what  replies  to 

the  requirements,  even  If  soldiers'  pay  Is  in-  .    v«l..«»— «  D. »:<>»:»«  AJ.<...«»«7  tbe  question  show: 

creased.     The  official  Army  estimate  of  the  "  Voluntary  RaUoning  Adequate?  ^                                                           Percent 

deficit  in  these  circumstances  on  July  1,  1947.  Better 44 

Is  165.0C0.  and  that  again  is  conservative.  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS                  Worse 27 

ONE-WAY  prxssurz  ON  coNGRxss  '^                                       OF                                                Same 

^  ^,  ^  Undecided « 

The    War    Departments    presentation    of  uriM    TMII  V  TACT  nniin  AC 
the  whole  Issue  has  been  so  moderate  and  tlUn.  LmiLI    lAFI  LFUUliLAO  Professional  and  business  people  are  par- 
factual  that  the  resistance  to  It*  manpower  of  Illinois  tlcularly  prone  to  consider  themselves  over- 
plans  in  Congress  would  be  surprising  if  the  ^  ,™p  nnusF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  eaters.     More  than  half  of  them  think  they 
Immediate  explanation  were  not  plain.    This  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  ^^^^^^  ^^  ,^  ^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j.^^  ^^^ 

Is  to  be  found  In  the  pressure  on  Members  Wednesday,  April  10,  1946  think  they  should  eat  less.    This  Is  particu- 

of   the   House   and   Senate   in   election    year  nOTIOTJVS     of      Illinois         Mr  larly  true  of  women  over  30  years  of  age.    The 

from  families  which  believe  they  have  made  ^rs.      DOUGLAS     Of      Illinois.        Mr  ^^^  trend  of  thinking  Is  found  among  the 

all  the  mllltarv  contribution  that  can  fairly  Speaker.  I  should  like  tO  include  in  the  „,„.     Those   over  30  are  more   Inclined   to 

tje  expected  from  them     How  wide  Is  the  base  Record  the  results  of  the  recent  Gallup  think   they   eat   too   much   than   those   be- 

from  which  thU  pressure  is  being  exerted  Is  poll   on  the   degree  to  "Which  American  tween  21   to  29  years  of  age. 
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St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H()N.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 


LANE 


Mr 
to  extenc 
include  t 
Berj?en 
N.  J.,  for 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 

\e  following  editorial  from  the 

.eninR  Record,  of  Hackensack. 

April  3.  1946: 
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r      LAWaENCI    SIAWAT     INSANITY 

r  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  St. 
River     and     Its     potential     huge 
electric   power  for  the   18000000 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  little 
f^  can  be  said  In  favor  of  Its  re- 
Lawrence    seaway    project,    which 
)  create  a  deep-water  channel  for 
g    vessels    from    the    Great    Lakes 

hc>  seaway  project  would  cost  not 
»500  000  000.  of  which  $350,000,000 
jrovided  by  Uncle  Sap  and  $150- 
Canada.     United  States  taxpayers 
to  foot  an  annual  bill  of  twenty- 
or    operating,    maintaining,     and 
th?lr  pK>rtlon  of  the  seaway.  atx>ut 
I  if  which  would  each  year  come 
pockets  of   the   citizens   of   New 
New  York 

f,  they  ought  to  know  what  they 
return.     Well,  one  of  the  things 
Is    the   loss  of  3.000.000   tons  of 
from  the  port  of  New  York  each 
fs  about  one-sixth  of  the  port's 
inmerce.    There  are  approximately 
pie  employed  in  New  York's  port 
tr.any   of   whom  live   In    northern 
With   17  percent  of  the  traffic 
they    support    themselves    and 
les  diverted  throiigh  the  St    Law- 
people  and  probably  100.000  of 
?nts  would  be  directly  affected, 
cctly   many  others  would  be  ad- 
by  the  loss  of  the  earnings 
ntial  spending  power  of  those 
ople. 

the   people  of   the   eastern   sea- 
could  do  nothing  but   lose  by 
proposal:    so  let's  see  how   the 
and  shippers  of  our  Industrial 
Midwest  would  fare.     Using 
an  example,  the  distance  via  the 
and  the  costly  New  York  State 
I  Is  750  miles,  while  the  distance 
Ldkes.   St.   Lawrence   seaway.   At- 
n  to  New  York  Is  2.300  miles.     It 
that  neither  time  nor  sblp- 
could  therefore  be  saved  for  the 
a  costly  annual-deflclt-producing 
t  would  b?neflt  the  United  States 
all    but    would    benefit   Canada 


,  If  the  Congress  t>elleves  It  has  a 
develop  Montreal  as  a  great  port 
pfrnse  of  New  York  and  other  At- 
t  oard    porta    there    may    be    some 
t  be   proposed   seaway    between    us 
neighbors  on  the  north.     Clrcum- 
the  Second  World   War   Impelled 
-  away  their  proverbial  shirts 
eyre  now  giving  away  their 
pants    to    European    and    Asiatic 
foes  alike  among  postwar  semi- 
peoples  abroad:   but  It  might  be 
y  to  hint  gently  that  If  they  now 
over    their    underwear    to    their 
friendly  northern  neighbor,  which 
fi)om  the  recent  human  holocaust 


proportionately  more  affluent  than  overgen- 
erous  Uncle  Sap.  they'll  be  stripped  bare. 

Then,  very  much  unlike  the  tale  of  Lady 
Godlva.  the  rest  of  the  world  will  look  not 
away  from  but  at  a  spectacle  of  naked  na- 
tional damfoollshness  without  parallel  In  his- 
tory but  not  Infrequently  found  among 
Inmates  of  our  public  mental  institutions. 
John  Borg.  Publisher. 


Veterans  March  on  New  York  Realty 
Board — Demand  Housing — Denounce 
Real-Estate  Lobbies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATiMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  our  country's  shortage  of 
homes  is  steadily  becoming  more  heated 
in  the  conflict  l)etween  the  speculative 
lobbies,  seeking  selfish  profits,  and  the 
need  of  the  American  people  for  shelter. 
Thousands  of  returning  servicemen,  un- 
able to  find  the  homes  they  have  looked 
forward  to  so  long,  arc  l)ecoming  more 
and  more  restive  and  indignant. 

In  this  explosive  situation  there  have 
come  increasing  suggestions  from  the 
ranks  of  the  veterans  for  a  general 
march  on  Washington.  I  have  repeat- 
edly deplored  such  action,  and  have 
counseled  patience  to  those  who  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  insistent  on  tak- 
ing such  a  rash  step  to  bring  home  to 
Congress  the  tragic  plight  of  the  home- 
less veteran. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  deplore 
such  action,  but  I  want  to  sincerely  warn 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  Amer- 
icas  veterans  will  march  on  Washing- 
ton, in  n  ion.  unless  swift  and  ade- 
quate It  .n  is  passed  to  meet  the 
housing  crisis. 

In  several  sections  of  the  count -^^  -  •- 
erans  already  are  holding  mass  n; 
I  have  t)efore  me  an  article  from  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  of  March  23 
relating  the  story  of  how  New  York  vet- 
erans marched  on  the  offices  of  the  real 
estate  board  in  New  York.  Under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  in   the 

CONGRESSION.HL    RECORD.    I   should    like    tO 

include  this  story: 

Two  hundred  veterans  of  the  recent  World 
War.  carrying  placards  denouncing  real  estate 
lobbies  opposing  the  Patman  housing  bill, 
marched  on  the  otnces  of  the  Real  Estate 
Bviard  of  New  York  at  12  East  Forty-second 
Street  yesterday  with  a  request  for  permis- 
sion to  bed  down  in  the  spacious  offices  (or 
the  night 

The  board  officials  talked  the  veterans  out 
of  that  Idea  but  were  drawn  Into  a  heated 
discussion  of  the  Patman  measure  and  hous- 
ing In  general. 

Brms    HOUSING    NKZOXD 

The  veterans,  members  of  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  told  the  real  estate  men 
that  4.000  of  their  6.000  members  needed 
better  housuig  acconunodatluos.    The  march. 


which  began  on  the  steps  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  was  led  by  Lawrence  R.  Kno- 
bel.  a  former  captain  of  the  Fourth  Infantry 
Division. 

Ten  policemen  stood  by  while  part  of  the 
group  picketed  the  real  estate  board  offices. 
One  sign  read:  "We're  tired  of  brave  words 
and  idle  deeds" 

Mr  Knobel.  In  a  discussion  with  Carlisle 
Davidson,  public  relations  counsel  for  the 
board,  accused  the  organization  of  lobbying 
In  Washington  against  price  controls  In  the 
Patman  bill.  Suljsldy  provisions  In  the 
measure  were  eliminated  by  the  House. 

VETS  RESTLESS 

Mr  Knobel  told  Mr.  Davidson  the  veterans 
were  restless  and  hud  urged  a  march  on 
V  -ton  and  seizure  of  homes  on  Fifth 

He  added: 

■  There'll  be  more  than  a  march  on  Wash- 
ington " 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  meeting  to 
be  scheduled  Monday  at  which  each  group 
will  appoint  a  IQ-man  committee  to  del>ate 
the  housing  worries  of  veterans. 


Pearls  From  the  Congressional  Mail — 
Foreword  From  a  Book  on  the  United 
States  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.SENTATIVB8 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maU 
has  just  brought  a  new  book  entitled. 
We  the  People,  by  Nathan  Boone 
Williams,  each  of  its  seven  chapters  ded- 
icated to  onf  of  the  seven  objectives  of 
the  United  States  Constitution. 

This  historical  analysis  of  our  Consti- 
tution is  timely  and  I  present  the  fore- 
word taken  from  the  book  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues: 
roKcwoao 

In  the  full  course  of  human  history.  In  all 
the  record  of  the  race.  It  Is  doubtful  If  there 
was  ever  assembled  in  one  objective  political 
declarati»>n  a  more  pungently  powerful  group 
of  w  f  found  In  the  preamble 

to    •  :i    of    the    United   States, 

whereby  to  state  the  atms  of  a  free  and  de- 
termined people.  Thousands  of  school 
children  daily  commit  to  memory  this  pre- 
amble Only  rarely  do  mature  men  and 
women  take  thought  of  Its  meaning,  or  of 
what  Is  of  more  immediate  concern  the 
distance  yet  to  be  traversed  before  these 
alms  may  be  approximately  realized 

Here  we  have  the  expressed  determination 
to  "form."  "establish."  "Insure."  "provide," 
"promote.  "  and  "secure"  a  plan  of  govern- 
ment, whereby  each  of  these  special  objectives 
Is  directed  to  the  supreme  aim  to  "secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity."  These  s...  major  goals  set  forth 
the  purpose  of  a  free  people  In  a  new  land. 
Tbey  were  to  be  reached  In  the  fullness  of 
time  by  a  virile  population,  under  a  then 
new  and  unique  plan  of  society  created  by 
the  voluntary  act  of  a  vigorous  citizenry,  who 
are  themselves  the  ultimate  source  of  all 
political  power." 

Words,  phrases,  sentences  are  but  the 
coin  of  thought:  coin  which  like  the  gold 
used  as  money  by  the  anclenU  Is  not  ufre- 
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quently  debased,  and  which,  like  other  coin, 
is  often  devoted  to  evil  uses.  In  the  words 
of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  "th© 
power  of  a  free  people  finds  noble  expression." 

The  declarations,  wrought  and  turned  out 
In  times  of  stress  and  at  critical  junctures 
In  world  history,  are  the  simple  facts  which 
make  the  Preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  Unlte<J  States  so  worth  careful  study, 
and  particularly  so  In  these  grave  days  of 
American  political  history.  It  Is  in  times  of 
difficulty  men  realize  that  personal  ambition 
and  lusr  for  power  must  be  laid  aside  and 
forgotten:  that  "We  must  all  hang  together. 
else  we  will  hang  separately." 

Benjamin  Franklin,  who  gave  this  wise 
warning  to  the  members  of  the  Continental 
Congress  In  1776.  described  the  new  govern- 
ment set  up  in  1787-89.  as  "A  republic.  If 
you  can  keep  It."  Technically,  a  republic  it 
Is,  though  popularly  and  often  thouphllessly 
our  constitutional  form  of  government  Is 
most  frequently  referred  to  as  a  "democracy." 
Our  form  of  government  provides  a  proper 
and  widespread  diffusion  of  individual  rights, 
rewards,  opportunities,  and  responsibilities. 
The  word  'democracy'"  does  not  accurately 
describe  the  system  of  government  set  up  by 
the  act  of  a  devoted  band  of  determined 
patriots  and  which  are  approved  and  ratified 
by  the  will  of  a  free  people.  Democratic  in- 
stitutions are  produced  by  the  application  of 
reasoned  Intelligence  to  political  problems. 
Mel-Llng  Chang  wrote:  "We  live  in  the  pres- 
ent, we  dream  of  the  future,  but  we  learn 
eternal  truths  from  the  pr..st."  It  was  Presi- 
dent Jackson,  who  said:  "Providence  has 
chosen  you  as  the  guardians  of  freedom  to 
preserve  It  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race." 
We  are  Inheritors  of  the  past;  trustees  of  the 
future. 

Under  the  American  form  of  government, 
-democracy"  Is  rule  by  law:  law  applicable 
to  all  alike,  and  enacted  by  elected  represent- 
atives with  these  representatives  subject  to 
the  "supreme  law  of  the  land"— the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States— a  Constitution 
which  protects  the  equal  political  rights, 
not  only  of  the  Individual,  but  of  all  minori- 
ties, to  life,  liberty,  and  the  ptirsuit  of 
happiness. 

In  a  world  gone  berserk,  a  world  which  In 
the  eyes  of  many  ueems  bent  on  total  de- 
struction of  all  the  moral  and  political  ac- 
complishments that  civilized  men  hold  dear, 
faith  In  the  future  is  dimmed.  With  govern- 
ments toppling  hourly  In  the  threes  of  a 
world  revolution:  with  ourselves  at  war 
thrcuifhout  the  world,  a  war  which  renews 
the  hostilities  oC  1914-18  under  dreams  of 
totalit;irlnn  ccmquest:  with  our  economic 
and  political  security  under  constant  sab- 
otage and  attack.  It  seems  timely  to  examine 
the  rrois  of  our  system.  We  would  discover 
how  firmly  these  root.^  are  embedded  in  the 
evolutionary  history  of  our  people;  how  the 
tree  of  government  has  slowly  grown  from 
tile  rich  soil  of  tested  experience  to  develop 
iB  the  fullness  of  time  Into  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  In  1787.  Under  the  im- 
pact of  the  objectives  stated  in  the  Preamble 
of  that  matchless  document,  our  people  have 
become  a  bulwark  of  strength  and  of  hope 
of  free  men  everywhere.  In  the  words  of 
Abrahem  Lincoln-  "We  shall  nobly  save  or 
meanly  10f«  the  last  best  hope  of  earth  " 

Our  country  Is  yet  In  the  vigor  of  youth. 

Our  people  are  now.  as  at  other  times  In 
our  brief  history,  at  a  directional  crossroads 
In  government  and  social  policy.  Our  course, 
our  compass  boxing,  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  meet  and  discharge  our  own  reFponsibili- 
ttcs  as  a  free  people;  in  other  words,  our 
efforts  to  realize  and  carry  forward  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution. 
are  now  of  renewed  consequence  and  vital 
■KMDent  to  every  citizen. 

Nathan  Bdoni  Williams. 

W*«HiNCTCN.  Marcfi  1944. 


Truman's  First  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THJ!-  house  OF  RI!:PRESENTATI"VE3 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  thejollowing  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  8.  1946: 

TRUMAN'S    FIRST    YEAR 

This  week  Harry  S.  Truman,  thirty-second 
President  of  the  United  States,  can  look  back 
upon  a  year  in  office,  and  the  Nation  can 
weigh  in  the  scales  of  public  opinion  his 
worth  and  his  place  in  the  history  of  the 
first  and  greatest  modern  democracy. 

An  analysis  of  the  comment  on  President 
Truman  is  revealing.  The  average  person 
loves  American  democracy  chiefly  because  It 
affords  an  opportunity  to  an  average  person 
for  advancement  socially,  InteUectually.  and 
financially.  Our  main  objective  is  normalcy. 
In  these  most  perilous  times  for  our  way  of 
life  President  Truman  has  talked  like  a  nor- 
mal, average  man — not  like  a  great  states- 
man, not  like  a  pundit,  not  like  a  mesfiah. 

Without  disparagement  the  average  person 
says  that  the  President  was  Just  an  unsuc- 
cessful haberdasher.  Looking  beneath  the 
cruel  candor  of  that  judgment,  however.  It 
will  be  found  that  the  motives  and  thought- 
processes  of  President  Truman  are  better 
understood  than  the  most  high-minded  and 
statesmanlike  thoughts  of  the  man  he  suc- 
ceeded. There  is  less  of  the  perfect  knight 
without  fault  about  President  Truman  than 
there  was  about  President  Roosevelt. 

The  late  President  had  faults  which  were 
made  to  appear  to  be  virtues.  President  Tru- 
man's faults  are  open,  unalmshed,  and  utterly 
average. 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  President  Tru- 
man'.s  Army  Day  speech  and  his  warning  that 
the  differences  between  Britain  and  the  So- 
viet Union  In  the  Near  and  Middle  East  may 
erupt  into  conflict.  It  is  precisely  what  every 
average  American  has  been  thinking  for  many 
weeks,  now  stated  and  made  a  part  of  the 
national  policy. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  President's  voice 
lacks  the  beguiling  quality  of  Roosevelt's, 
but.  In  cold  type,  matched  speech  for  speech, 
the  public  utterances  of  both  Presidents  do 
not  suffer  by  comparison. 

Some  peopl:;  profess  to  find  a  menace  In 
the  failure  of  his  old  colleagues  In  the  Sen- 
ate to  follow  his  lead  and  declare  that  the 
Senate  is  more  concerned  with  showing  him 
who  is  boss.  It  is  fair  to  ask  this  wing  of 
public  opinion  when  any  Congress,  even  these 
under  Roosevelt,  went  along  in  docile  com- 
pliance with  all  the  wishes  of  the  executive 
branch. 

Too  many  self-constituted  apologists,  too 
many  self-seeking  sycophants  have  had  their 
little  day  during  the  past  year  while  Pi-esl- 
dent  Truman  groped  for  the  kind  of  profi- 
ciency he  needed  to  cope  with  the  most 
powerful  olQce  in  the  world.  Much  has  lieen 
made  of  his  plaintive  appeal  for  "everyone's 
help."  It  was  denounced  as  a  weakness. 
What  Is  democracy,  however,  but  a  coopera- 
tive society? 

Men  whose  records  as  administrators  and 
big  businessmen  are  unchallenged  In  private 
life  have  failed  miserably  as  public  officials. 
It  was  manifestly  unfair  to  expect  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  would  grasp  ttie  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  an  hotir,  a  day,  or  a  month. 

The  enormous  pressure  of  events  has  borne 
down  upon  him.     He  was  President  during 


the  most  dynamic  and  shaking  100  days  in 
all  our  history.  No  myths  have  gathered 
around  bis  name.  He  has  remained  an  aver- 
age American. 


If  You  Need  Help,  Write  Your 
Congressman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  L  O'KONSKI 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^3 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1946 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
business  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Federal  Government  today  is  the  biggest 
business  ir  the  world.  Just  as  it  is  big  so 
it  is  complicated.  "Red  tape"  is  a  term 
that  has  l)ecome  known  to  every  citizen 
of  our  country  as  a  result  of  their  experi- 
ences with  the  Federal  Grovemment  in 
the  past  12  years. 

In  this  era  of  red  tape  the  people  of  our; 
country  have  only  one  source  of  help.' 
This  source  of  help  Is  the  Congressman. 

A  Congres.sman  is  the  only  agent  the 
people  of  a  district  have  in  WashinRton. 
As  their  agent — a  con.scientious  Con- 
gressman should  work  for  his  citizens 
whenever  called  upon.  Of  all  my  acts  as 
a  Congressman  the  thing  I  am  most 
proud  of  is  the  fact  that  evpr>'  request 
for  help  by  a  citizen  of  my  di.'^trict  was 
acted  upon  by  my  ofHce.  Even  a  few 
words  on  a  ."^impie  post  card  from  a  citi- 
zen of  my  district  is  all  that  is  needed  to 
pet  my  wholehearted  attention.  Where 
else  could  the  people  of  our  country  go 
to  for  help  to  unfurl  the  red  tape  which 
is  so  prevalent  in  Washington  today? 

In  the  little  more  than  3  years  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress  I  am  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  my  district 
had  ."^uch  faith  and  confidence  in  me.  In 
the  little  more  than  3  years  I  have  l>een 
in  Congress  more  than  36  000  people  of 
my  district  have  written  me  for  help.  I 
tried  with  all  the  power  at  my  command 
to  get  that  help  for  them.  The  happy 
feature  of  this  is  that  out  of  the  more 
than  36.006  who  wrote  me  more  than 
30.000  got  what  they  wanted. 

I  employ  in  my  office  five  full-time  sec- 
retaries. In  addition  to  that,  many 
times  I  call  on  my  personal  employees  to 
give  a  hand.  So  important  do  I  feel  that 
a  Congressman's  duty  Ls  to  help  the  peo- 
ple who  sent  him  here  that  I  will  hire 
more  people  if  and  when  that  is  needed. 
If  the  Government  does  not  allow  me 
sufficient  funds,  then  I  will  dig  into  my 
own  pocket  for  those  funds.  The  peo- 
ple of  my  district  are  not  going  to  be 
neglected  or  shunned  regardless  of  the 
cost. 

I  invite  the  people  of  my  district  to 
write  me  any  time  they  have  a  problem 
which  pertains  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Veterans  especially  should  feel  free  to 
write  me  because  all  veterans'  matters 
are  given  top  priority  in  my  cfDce  and 
are  taken  care  of  first. 
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Shoulfl   you  nef^  help,  simply  write 
Congresiman  Alvin  E.  O'Komski.  Ho-ose 

OfBce  BuildinK.  Washington.  D.  C. 


INTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON 


HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF     LuLI.-iIANA 

IN  thS  house  of  representatives 


Monday.  April  8.  1946 


Mr 

leave  to 

ORD.  I  w 

of  the 

the  Unit 
in  conni 
of  Price 
adminis 
people  njow 
to  furthpr 
price  re 
Speaker 
the  OfiQie 
dealings 
dustry. 
was  don^ 

Mr 
present 
I  wish 
dated 
Office 
Emanue 
handler: 
SUteof 


LARCADE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 

iih  to  say  that  my  district  is  one 

largest  fur-producing  districts  in 

'd  States,  and  that  we  have  been 

ual  controversy  with  the  Office 

Administration  in  regard  to  their 

ration  of  this  program,  and  our 

feel  that  it  is  not  necessary 

continue  the   application  of 

ulations  in  this  industry.     Mr. 

I  have  called  to  the  attention  of 

of  Price  Administration  the 

in  the  black  market  in  this  in- 

.  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nothing 

about  the  matter. 

aker.  as  an  evidence  of  the 

ituation  in  my  district  and  State 

submit  a  letter  on  the  subject 

March  30.  1946.  addressed  to  the 

)f     Price     Administration,     by 

Steinberg,  one  of  the  largest 

of  muskrat  pelts  and  furs  in  the 

LouLsiana.  as  follows: 


tut. 
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OPA  and  Furs 


Maich  30.  1940. 
S  Jacobs. 
Fur   Section.   Leather.   Furs,   and 
r  Branch.  Office  of  Price  AdminU- 
;o'i.  Wa^htngtorr.  D.  C. 
We  are  In  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Allzn  J    Ellendeb  With  which  was 
<  opy  of  letter  which  you  wrote  him 
6  oi  March  19.  1946.  pertaining  to 
nds   of  raw  fur  skins,  more  espe- 
muskrat   and  mouton   lamb, 
tement  with  reference  to  muskrat 
supply  Is  so  glaringly  Incorrect 
compelled   to  write  you  relative 


el 

n 


11 


evident  that  you  are  still  obtalnlnjj 

from    sources    that    are    either 

conditions  or  purposely  furntsb- 

th  false  Information  and  it  strikes 

as  all  others  associated  and  iiv 

the  raw  fur  industry  that  from 

pefience  you  would  be  disposed  now 

Information  from  reliable  sources 

possession  of  facts  and  data  and 

ve  to  gu^'ss  or  estimate  and  from 

ormation    you    would    be   able   to 

nir  actions  pertaining  to  that  par- 

4m 

very    distinctly    that    the    course 
pursued  some  2  or  3  years  ago  in 
mg    of    price   control    regiUatlons 
southern  furs  was  somewhat  slm- 
n<iw   being   pursued   by   you   If 
on  is  as  reliable  as  that 
er  to  Senator  Kllkndkb. 
uilormatlon   the  present  supply 
muskrats  In  the  hands  of  deal- 
approximately  30  percent   to  40 
ter  than  stocks  held  by  dealers 
during  the  past  several  years. 
recall  soms  2  years  ago  Um  raw 
outlined   to   your   Departawat 
-aiig<  ot  prices  which  w«r* 


tt  at 


ill  \ 


yoi  r 

ei  n 


gea 
uie 


by  you  fair  and  equitable  and  which  you  had 
decided  to  incorporate  In  your  regulatlotis 
but  through  the  influrnce  from  some  source 
you  changed  your  attitude  and  decided  to 
adopt  ceiling  prices  now  existing  which  are 
anything  but  fair  and  equitable  and  work- 
able and  have  actually  bad  no  bearing  on  the 
retail  price  to  the  consumer  of  fur  gar- 
ments, the  onlv  result  being  Increased  profits 
to  the  reta"  The  cr  ces  which 

you  had  ad  d  then  .  m  musk- 

rats  were  abnut  un  a  level  wtih  what  were 
paid  during  the  present  season   1945  46. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  state  that  tt  is  the 
belief  of  myself  and  others  associated  in  the 
raw  fur  Industry  tkat  if  price  control  should 
be  abandoned  at  this  time  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  wc  uld  establish  prices  which 
would  enable  the   n  '  n  out 

fur  garments  at   p:  with 

prices  of  other  wearing  dpp.trei  ami  tiie  con- 
sumer Would  be  tjenefited  by  b«'in«  able  to 
go  into  the  open  market  and  purchase  such 
garments  from  legitimate  retailers  without 
having  to  resort  to  the  purchase  of  gar- 
ments that  are  made  of  inferior  fkitis  and 
which  prices  are  influenced  by  the  black 
market. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  would  protect  the  consumer  In 
view  of  the  ample  supply  of  raw  furs  in  stor- 
age, fur  garments  are  a  luxury  and  not  a 
necessity  and  there  should  be  no  price  con- 
trol on  either  the  finished  garments  or  the 
pelts  that  go  to  make  up  such  garments. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Emanttzl  Stcinbcbc. 


Extension  of  Price  Control  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHCUSE 

or  COMNICTICTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8.   1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE  Mr.  Speaker. 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude statements  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Price  Control  Act  without 
crippling  amendments  submitted  March 
27  by  various  organizations  to-  the  in- 
formal Committee  for  the  Protection  of 
the  Consumer.  Aimc  For.xnd.  chairman: 
Joseph  Cl.ark  Baldwin,  co-chairman: 
Ch.^se  Going  Woodhocse.  secretary. 
This  meeting  was  attended  by  63  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
by  representatives  of  the  following  or- 
ganizations: American  Association  of 
University  Women.  American  Association 
of  University  Professors.  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association.  American  Labor 
Party  Consumers  Councils.  American 
Veterans'  Committee,  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  Congriss  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations.  Congress  of  Women's 
Auxiliaries.  Consumers  Union  of  the 
United  States.  Council  for  Social  Ac- 
tion of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches.  Independent  Citizens  Com- 
mittee of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Profes- 
sions. League  of  Women  Shoppers.  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 
(Observer^  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Wonen.  National  Council  of  Negro  Wom- 
en. National  Emergency  Committee  for 


Price  Control.  National  Negro  Congress. 
National  Women  s  Trade  Union  League, 
Southern  Conference  for  Human  Wel- 
fare. Washington  Urban  League. 

The  -statements  for  these  organizations 
are  as  follows: 

AMXaiCAN    ASSOCIATION    Or    UNIVTBSrTT    PBOFES- 
80BS.  BALTH  B.  HIM8TEAD.  CKNUIAL  saCBTTABT 

On  February  10.  1946.  the  secretariat  of  the 
American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors Joined  with  the  representatives  of  29 
otl  1     organ  *  il. 

rel;  labor.  «  s- 

sloiiai  ifrs  and  to  all 

other    .  e    with    their 

representatives  In  the  Congress  urging  sup- 
port of  price  and  rent  control  for  at  least 
another  year,  the  immediate  extension  and 
the  ♦henlng  of  the  Price  Control  Act. 

arc  rlatlons  adequnt^  for  the  effective 

enfofLtintnt  of  these  ;  :n- 

bership   of   these   30    i.  us 

represents  a  large  segment  of  our  population.. 
The  mt  mbers  of  many  of  these  organizations 
depend  for  their  livelihood  on  fixed  In- 
comes— wages  and  salaries.  Because  of  that 
fact,  they  are  aware  of  the  adverse  effects  of 
inflation  upon  their  economic  status,  of  the 
imminence  of  the  danger  of  disastrous  Infla- 
tion, and  of  the  crucial  test  we  face  to  pre- 
vent It  It  is  their  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  continue  and  will  strengthen  the  meas- 
ures necessary  to  Insure  protection  against 
further  inflation  in  the  interest  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare. 

THE    AMCaiCAN   ASSOCIATION    Or    UNIVEBSITT 
WOMIN.  CABOUNC   WABE 

The  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  an  organization  cf  80.000  members 
In  branches  In  more  than  900  communities, 
has  su  )   price  control  since  long  be- 

fore Pt         n     bor. 

We  ail  know  that  the  ultimate  answer  to 
Inflation  U  production.  But  we  know, 
equally,  that  supply  cannot  catch  up  with 
demand  for  a  long  time  ir  come.  Food 
shortage  and  famine  conditions  will  be  with 
us  at  least  until  the  1947  crops.  The  pent- 
up  demand  for  refriRerators.  autos.  and  other 
durable  goods  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  dur- 
ing the  coming  year.  The  critical  housing 
shortage  will  continue  to  get  worse  unless  60 
percent  more  houses  are  built  in  the  next 
2  years  than  at  the  highest  perujd  of  build- 
ing in  the  past. 

In  the  face  of  these  shortages  we  must 
have  continued  price  control  to  escape  eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Firm    price  control,   moreover.   Is   in   Itself 

.a  stim.ilus  to  production  for  it  removes  the 

uncertainty  which  may  make  business  hold 

back,  and  it  assures  relatively  stable  costs. 

We,  therefore,  urge  that  Congress  act  Im- 
mediately to  extend  price  control  for  a  full 
year,  and  without  weakening  amendments. 
Specifically  we  urge  that  no  amendment  re- 
strict the  OPAs  right  to  require  cost  ab- 
sorption and  that  no  specific  requirement 
be  Included  relating  to  the  removal  of  items 
from  price  control.  We  urge,  furthermore, 
that  adequate  subsidies  be  provided  to  make 
It  possible  to  hold  prices  of  food  and  of  build- 
ing materials.  We  urge  adequate  appropria- 
tions to  enable  OPA  to  do  Its  Job. 

THE  AMEBICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION. 
MRS.  MABCABKT  D.  THOMPSON.  EOITOB  Or  CON- 
SUMCB   EDUCATION   SEBVICB 

The  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion has  members  in  every  State.  In  every 
college  home-«eoiioiiilcs  department,  and  In 
many  busuMsa  eDDoams.  lu  memtMrs  are 
home -economics  teachers  In  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schooU.  h<-"-"'->Kprs.  home  econ- 
omists in  food  adm  ,n.  home-demcn- 
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Etration  workers  In  extension  service,  social- 
welfare  workers,  public-health  workers, 
writers  of  women's  pages  In  the  Nation's  mag- 
azines and  newspapers,  and  other  leaders  In 
consumer  education. 

Our  association's  action  program  includes: 

The  support  of  legislation  to  prevent  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  living  and  insure  (air 
distribution  of  scarce  commodities. 

The  support  of  legislation  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  housing  to  put  decent  sanitary  homes 
within  the  reach  of  low-income  groups. 

Tiip  living  standards  of  American  families 
have  been  the  Interest  of  this  association 
during  its  38  years  of  work.  At  present  these 
living  standards  are  closely  bound  up  with 
the  question  of  emergency  price  control. 

Because  Its  purpose  is  to  further  the  best 
Interests  of  the  home  and  family,  the  asso- 
ciation favors  stability  of  living  costf?.  so  that 
families  can  plan  their  expenditures  ahead, 
and  It  would  seek  to  prevent  excessive  con- 
sumer cost  of  housing,  hovise  furnishings, 
and  equipment  because  this  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  homes  to  be  established  or  main- 
tained. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion favors  price  control  for  as  long  as  the 
threat  of  inflation  continues,  and  at  least 
until  June  30  1947.  E:xtenslon  should  not 
be  for  less  than  a  year  because  the  near  end 
of  price  control  tends  to  encourage  with- 
holding by  producers  and  dealers  and  over- 
buying by  consumers.  We  hope  that  price 
control  over  new  housing  and  over  building 
materials  will  be  provided  at  least  until  De- 
cember 1947.  and.  if  necessary,  to  June  30. 
1948.  and  that  existing  houses  and  building 
lots  will  be  brought  under  emergency  price 
control.  This  will  supplement  rent  control, 
which  we  recommend  extending  to  June  80, 
1948. 

AMCKTCAN  \-imt.*N5  COMMrrTFE,  CHAT  PATCTSON, 
LEGISLATIVE  RFPRESENTATIVE 

The  American  Veterans  Committee  (AVC) 
has  consistently  supported  OPA  as  the  vet- 
eran's best  weapon  against  inflation.  Tlie 
veterans  admire  the  type  of  flght  which 
Ifrmirs  Bowles  and  Porter  are  putting  up  for 
a  strong  price-control  proenira.  There  are 
four  simple  reasons  why  the  veterans  need 
price  control  if  they  are  to\)P  given  an  even 
break  In  getting  back  to  civilian  life. 

1.  The  majority  of  veterans  Just  do  not 
have  much  money  now  and  will  not  have 
much  money  frtr  a  long  while.  Any  increase 
In  prices  would  mean  poorer  food  and  cloth- 
ing and  cheaper  living  quarters  for  veter- 
ans Even  with  present  inflationary  prices 
they  are  having  a  hard  enough  time  making 
ends  meet. 

2  Veterans  want  steady  Jobs.  A  runaway 
inflation,  such  as  followed  the  last  war  would 
create  Job  Insecurity  and  bring  on  unemploy- 
ment. A  buyer's  strike  would  again  throw 
millions  out  of  work. 

3.  A  lot  of  veterans  want  to  go  in  business 
for  themselves.  Their  GI  leans  and  small  in- 
vestments would  be  worthless  in  an  infla- 
tionary market. 

4.  They  want  families  and  homes  the  same 
as  any  normal  American.  But  what  are  their 
chances  if  prices  go  up  and  put  expenses  be- 
yond their  reach? 

The  veteran  has  not  been  able  during  the 
years  of  war  to  organize  and  operate  lobbies 
to  protect  his  Interests.  He  elected  Con- 
gressmen for  this  purpose.  It  is  now  up  to 
these  Congressmen  to  provide  for  insurance 
against  the  disasters  of  inflation  with  the 
same  courage  that  the  veteran  protected  the 
American  people  from  the  disasters  of  war. 

We  emphasize  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing stable  economic  conditions  so  that  family 
security  will  not  be  Jeopardized  by  inflation, 
especially  of  the  prices  of  food,  clothing,  and 
rent.     We   therefore  support   legislation   to 


extend  a  strong  price  control  act  during  the 
reconstruction  period  ahead. 

CONStTMLRS  UNION  OF  UNTTTD  STATES.  ELHABTTH 
ROHB,    WASHINGTON    REPRESENTATIVE 

Consumers  Union  of  United  States,  an 
organization  with  more  than  100.000  mem- 
bers, favors  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  5270  with- 
out amendments.  Inflationary  pressures  on 
prices  and  rents  have  reached  the  explosion 
point.  We  are  specifically  opposed  to  the 
following: 

1.  Forbidding  OPA  to  require  cost  absorp- 
tion :  Opponents  of  OPA  are  pressing  for  "cost 
plus"  formulas  which  would  bring  price  in- 
creases in  food,  clothing,  reconversion  goods. 
and  many  other  cost-of-living  items.  The  , 
abolition  of  cost  absorption  would  pjrramid 
price  increases  throughout  the  economy  and 
set  an  inflationary  spiral  In  motion. 

2.  Discontinuing  the  maximum  average 
price  regulation  for  clothing:  OPA  uses  this 
regulation  to  secure  production  of  low-  and 
medium-priced  clothing  and  to  prevent 
manufacturers  from  shifting  all  their  pro- 
duction into  high-priced  lines. 

3.  Ending  the  food-subsidy  program. 

4.  Permitting  manufacturers  to  set  their 
own  price  ceilings. 

5.  Abolishing  price  controls  on  all  Items 
except  so-called  cost  of  living  essentials:  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  define  what  is  es- 
sential and  what  is  nonessential,  and  the 
result  would  be  the  speedy  death  of  price 
control. 

6  Setting  arbitrary  standards  for  removing 
controls  from  goods  and  commodities. 

7.  Extending  the  renewal  of  price  control 
for  less  than  a  year. 

8.  Compelling  OPA  to  remove  price  con- 
trol when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Civilian  Production  Administration  cer- 
tifies that  acute  shortages  in  production  are 
relieved:  This  proposal  would  strip  OPA  of 
flexibility  of  action  and  would,  in  effect,  give 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Civil- 
ian Production  Administration  a  veto  power 
over  OPAs  operations. 

GENERAL    FEDERATION    OF    WOMEN'S   CLUBS 
RESOLUTIONS    COMMITTEE 

Whereas  in  no  war  In  the  history  cf  the 
United  States  has  the  general  public  been 
protected  so  successfully  from  runaway 
prices  and  general  and  serious  Inflation  as 
has  been  the  case  during  the  war  Just  ended; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  now  faces 
graver  dangers  of  uncontrolled  Inflation  than 
during  the  war  or  at  any  time  In  its  history: 
Therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
supports  continued  Federal  legislation  for 
equitable  wage  ceilings  and  price  control  on 
basic  commodities  such  as  food,  shelter,  and 
clothing  as  being  essential  to  the  common 
good  and  to  sustained  prosperity  during  the 
period  of  readjustment. 

INDEPENDENT  CITIZENS'  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  ARTS, 
SCIENCES.  AND  PROFESSIONS,  INC  ,  HAROLD  C. 
TIPTON.  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR 

The  Independent  Citizens'  Committee  of 
the  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Professions  considers 
that  holding  the  price  line  is  cf  fundamental 
Importance  during  the  dlfBcult  year  ahead  of 
MB.  Price  and  rent  control  are  essential  to 
enable  veterans  who  have  fought  In  this  war 
to  take  up  a  normal  life  and  reasonable 
standard  of  living.  They  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  buying  power  and  living  stand- 
ards of  professional  and  white-collar  groups. 
Above  all,  price  control  Is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  steady  purchasing  power  of  the 
whole  Nation  as  a  foundation  for  full  pro- 
duction, full  employment,  and  the  economic 


stability  which  Is  a  necessary  part  of  cur  con- 
tribution to  a  peaceful  world. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  Congress  to  extend 
the  OT'A's  authority  to  control  prices  for  at 
least  1  year  without  further  restricting 
OPA's  powers. 

LEAGUE  OP  WOMEN  SHOPPERS.  KATHLEZK  R.  CLIFT 
FOR  K.\THE1UNE  ARM  AT  ACE.  CHAIRMAN  OF 
NATIONAL   BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

The  League  of  Women  Shoppers  strongly 
advocates  the  following  legislation: 

1.  Renewal  of  the  Price  Control  Act  for  at 
least  one  more  year  without  crippling  amend- 
ments and  with  an  adequate  appropriation  to 
carry  on  the  tremendous  task  Involved  lu 
fighting  inflation. 

2.  Renewal  of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act. 

3.  Extension  of  rent  control  to  June  30, 
1948. 

4.  Continuance  of  food  subsidies  for  an- 
other year. 

6.  Restoration  of  premium  payments  on 
building  materials  to  the  Patman  bousing 
bill. 

6.  Placing  of  price  ceilings  on  old  and  new 
homes. 


NATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF   PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS, 
MRS.  C.  D.  LOWE 

Throughout  the  war  years  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  gave  con- 
sistent support  to  price  control  but  now  we 
are  asking  our  members  to  be  even  more 
zealous  in  their  efforts  to  keep  down  Infla- 
tion.    We  urge: 

1.  Price  and  rent  control  for  another  year. 

2.  Immediate  extension  of  the  Price  Control 
Act. 

3.  No  weakening  amendments  to  the  act. 

4.  Adequate  appropriations  for  the  big  Job 
of  holding  the  line  against  Inflation. 


NATIONAL     COUNCIL     OF    JEWISH    WOMEN,    INC., 
MRS.  JOSEPH  M.  WELT,  PRESIDENT 

The  65.000  members  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil Of  Jewish  Women  In  300  senior  and  Junior 
sections  throughout  the  country  have  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  pressures  being 
exerted  upon  the  administration  and  Con- 
gress to  relax  or  entirely  repeal  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act. 

As  early  as  1940,  delegates  to  our  triennial 
convention  passed  the  following  resolution: 

"Whereas  the  protection  of  the  consumer 
Is  a  vital  aspect  cf  our  social  and  economic 
life:    Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  endorses  measures  which  will 
assure  the  consumer  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  essential  gocds  by  rationing  and 
price  control  for  the  period  of  the  war  and 
as  long  as  it  Is  necessary  in  the  postwar  world 
for  rehabilitation." 

Our  members  speak  for  no  special  Interest  ^ 
groups.  They  represent  the  wives  of  small 
and  large  businessmen,  professionals,  and 
workingmen;  they  live  In  large  and  small 
communities  North.  East.  West,  and  South, 
but  they  are  all  united  on  the  necessity  of 
the  continuation  of  price  control,  and  are 
determined  to  prevent  a  run-away  Inflation, 
which  they  feel  wUl  wreck  our  economic 
life. 

Therefore,  we  urge  Congress  to  recognize  its 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  Immediately  extending  the  Price 
Control  Act  without  any  crippling  amend- 
ments so  as  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
majority  as  against  the  interests  of  the  few. 

THE   NATIONAL   COtTNClI,   OF   NECBO   WOMTH, 
MART  M'LEOD  DETHUNE 


The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women 
supported    and    advocates    the   continuance 
of  the  Price  Control  Act  l)eyond  June  1M« 
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NATIONAL  LKACUX  OT  WOMIN  VOTERS.  ANNA  LORD 
STRAUSS.    PRESIDENT 

National  League  of  Women  Voters  be- 
lt is  essential  to  renew  the  Price 
t  another  year     The  danger  of  in- 
rewter  at  this  time  than  It  has  been 
It  the  war  and  price  control  forms 
fcr  stabilization.     We  urge   Con- 
ake   a  strong  stand   at   this   time, 
the  Price  Control  Act  without 
amendments. 


re  lew 


MICRO    CONGRXSS.    DOROTHY    K     FVNN, 
LKGISLATTVK    SECRKTART 

Negro  workers  would  be  most  af- 

tnflation  and  because  Negro  con- 

be  hardest  hit  by  increases  In 

orijanizatUns    have    constantly 

members  to  keep  up  the  light  in 

communities  against  discontinu- 

for  the  present  time. 

Negro   Congress,    represent- 

does    the    working    population    of 

minority,  adds  its  voice  of  protest 

al  of  the  price  ceiling  and  urges 

of   OPA. 

n  indu.stry."  says  Mr    Bowles.  "Is 

extremely  profitable.    The  food 

«xtile.  clothing,  and  service  trades 

on  producing  after  the  end  of  the 

were   profitable   during   the   war 

X)ntlnue  to  be  so   in  peacetime  " 

that    they    will    not    suffer    for 

us«  of  OP.A  extension.     He   fur- 

"In  September  of  1945.  the  aver- 

earnin<8  of  all  workers  in  plants 

Tent  higher  than  the  average  level 

But  industrial  prices  rose  only 

during  that  same  period      Were 

by  the  fact  that  wages  in- 
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creased  nearly  three  times  as  much  as  prices? 
On  the  co:  orporatlon   profits   in   the 

same  perlou  :  ^ed  by  400  percent."     Big 

business  has  not  lost. 

We   of   the   National   Negro  Cor -re 

convinced  that   the  Congress  of   t  d 

States  must  give  s«  •  .le 

pllj^ht  of  the  work:  .,e 

Negro  group.   In   its  U-  us  un  rxten* 

slon  of  OPA      The  ecoi  i.urit>  of  this 

all-lnclui>ive  miuority  of  which  the  Negro  is 
a  part  is  basic  for  •life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness"  guaranteed  him  by  our 
Constitution. 

OPA  should  be  extended  for  another  year. 
No  >•  iraenta  .s'  .  d 

to  :.  Special  ,  r- 

ation  mu.st  be  Riven  Ui  maintenance  of  ceil- 
ings on  basic  commodities. 

NATIONAL  NONP'.RT'iSAN  COUNCIL  ON  PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS  or  ALPHA  KAPP.%  ALPHA  SORORITY. 
MRS.  THOMASINA  W.  JOHNSON.  LECISL.^TIVI 
REPRESENTATIVE 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  the  old- 
est Negro  college  women's  organization  In 
America.  Is  composed  of  165  chapters  in  4<J 
States.  Its  members,  comprising  some  6.C00 
college  and  university  women,  are  commu- 
nity leaders  throughout  the  country— teach- 
ers, social  workers,  lawyers,  physicians,  den- 
tists—professional women  of  all  types,  hence 
coi  sewives  as  well 

A  frs  of  consumer  goods,  we 

have  a  very  real  and  personal  interest  in 
holding  the  line  on  prices  and  rent.  As 
Negro  women,  we  have  a  particular  interest 
In  rent  control  Living  In  areas  where  rents 
have  been  excessive  and  where  for  the  most 
P^r'  ^^'  :is  and  services  given  are 

^'■^^    c>''-  those    furnished    white 

tenants  lor  the  same  financial  expenditure, 
we  have  been  and  are  especially  in  need  of 
protection  through  rent  control  We  know 
that  the  prov  sions  for  the  regulation  of  rent 
as  provided  in  the  act  cannot  correct  the 
original  abuse,  but  It  can  prevent  an  exten- 
si  11  of  this  abuse  It  Is  In  prevention  of 
this  extension  of  this  abuse  that  we  now 
urge  the  continuance  of  rent  control  along 
with  price  control  Because  we  believe  that 
housing  is  our  most  critical  shortage  and 
that  the  present  crisis  will  not  be  overcome 
for  a  couple  of  years  we  urge  that  rent-con- 
trol  provisions  should  be  renewed  until  June 
30    1948 

We  believe  that  controls  for  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  our  economy  are  fundamentally 
and  essentially  democratic.  The  purpose  of 
controls  specifically  being  that  of  warding 
off  inflation  takes  into  consideration  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  people,  hence  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  Nation. 

We  wish  to  support  the  move  to  extend 
price  control  to  June  30.  1947.  the  renewal 
of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  until  June  30. 
1947.  to  prevent  hoarding  of  scarce  ma- 
terials that  would  result  in  blocking  the 
channels  of  distribution:  to  renew  the  rent- 
control  provision-^  until  June  30.  1948;  the  en- 
actment of  legislation  for  imposing  ceilings 
on  the  prices  of  new  and  old  housing,  and 
the  move  to  extend  the  consumer-fotd -sub- 
sidy program  until  June  30.  1947 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Non -Partisan 
Council  on  Public  Affairs  of  the  Alpha  Kappa 
Alpha  Sorority.  Pennsylvania  and  District  of 
Columbia  units  of  the  National  Organization 
of  the  Gay  Northeastemers.  the  Interna- 
tional Ladles"  Auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood 
of  Sleeping  Car  Porters,  and  the  Delta  Sigma 
Theta  Sorority.  Inc  .  may  we  supplement  our 
support  favoring  the  extension  of  price  con- 
trol with  a  plea  for  Immediate  extension  of 
our  Price  Control  Act  without  crlppluig  and 
emasculating  axnendmenta. 


KATICNAL  WOMEN'S  TRAOC  rWlON  LrACUl  OF 
A.MEP:ca  MARGARET  T.  STONE.  CHAIRMAN.  LEC- 
ISLAIIVZ  coMMirm 

The  National  Women's  Trade  Union  Laogue 
fe<-  Is 

ba  :.d 

their  -s, 

many     .      ..   :..  _ :.    :.,..:  .i  _  ,  .jJe 

standard  of  wages. 

Our  local  lea"  ^  ve  been  very  much  con- 
cerned fibout  •  .;  cost  of  living  In  the 
face  I  ■  vc 
that  i  \  .or 
another  year  is  the  first  •  ;  m  hold- 
ing the  price  line.  Our  C  :  eague  has 
gotten  up  a  petition  tb  C'  :  on  to  this 
effect  nnd  there  are  8?reaU>  i  i  v>  >  names  on 
the  petition   with  more  coming  in  every  day. 

THE      SOUTHERN      rONFERENCT      FOR      HUMAN 
WELFARE.    DR.    CLARK    FORM  AN.    PRESIDENT 

It  ;s  because  we  are  organized  to  promote 
humnn  welfare  that  we  earnestly  urge  that 
the  dangers  of  postwar  inflation  which  would 
affect  the  lives  of  every  perpon  in  this  coun- 
try be  held  in  check  by  tha  extension  of  the 
Pr:r-  r-r  -     •   ;  •  ' 

n    Is   made   Ufj  of  people 
'roin   '  <•  o(  the   lu   Southern   States, 

and   r.  ~   men   and   women   from    the 

farms,  the  church,  the  professions,  from 
business,  and  from  labor  They  know  that 
prices  on  all  these  essentials  of  living  mu5t 
be  controlled  until  there  Is  food  r  f,,r 

all  our  own  people,  and  to  provide  ,re 

for  the  starving  na-  :    uniU  eia.ugh 

clothe,  are  rrodur,  -he  Immediate 

•   "*■'  are  built  to  take  care 

°^  .  Uout  homes;   and  pro- 

duct ion  catcher  up  with  demand  for  the 
varied  commodities  of  their  dally  living.  If 
there  is  no  price  control,  there  will  be  nu 
avalanche  of  looae  :  a 

market  .short  of  g>  ,,p 

*^'V  "      There  Mill  be  a  temporary 

*"'•  then  in  all  probability  a  de- 

press],.n  more  disastrous  than  this  country 
has  ever  known 

We  are  organized  to  promote  human  wel- 
fare, and  we  believe  that  for  a  well-fanng 
people,  each  Individual  person  must  know 
security. for  the  present  and  for  the  future 
It  is  not  possible  for  only  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple to  prosper.  In  the  South  there  is  an 
exceptionally  low  per  capita  Income.  We 
know  that  If  the  farmers  in  the  South  have 
no  price  control  on  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  grain  that  they  raise,  these  foods  will 
be  diverted  for  the  time  l  >  mark- ts 

where  there  Is  plenty  of  n  .i    and  the 

men  and  women  of  the  Soutli  who  work  In 
the  factories,  and  the  southern  men  released 
from  the  services,  and  their  families,  will  not 
be  able  to  afford  the  Increased  prices  for 
these  foods.  We  know  that  If  the  lumber 
cut  in  the  southern  woods  Is  uncontrolled 
a  few  people  may  profit  temporarily,  but  the 
serviceman  returning  to  his  family  in  the 
South  will  not  be  able  to  buy  that  home  he 
dreamed  of. 

If  prices  on  southern  lamb  and  beef  are 
uncontrolled,  teachers,  and  civll-service 
worker*,  and  other  people  with  fixed  In- 
comes—who also  live  In  the  South— will  be 
unable  to  buy  their  di  if  the  cot- 

ton  crop  Is  sold  In  a  ready  at  the 

moment  to  pay  any  price,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  overalls  and  children's  dresses,  and 
women  s  blouses,  and  mens  shirts  will  be 
beyond  the  purchasing  power  of  the  southern 
workers  whose  budget  cannot  stand  the 
stretching  of  inflation  pricing.  And  If  for  a 
short  lime  there  is  a  veneer  of  prosperity 
over  a  small  area,  we  of  the  South,  because 
we  have  not  the  backlog  of  great  industries 
to  depend  on.  will  suffer  perhaps  even  more 
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than  the  rest  of  the  country  from  the 
depression  that  will  inevitably  follow  this 
Inflation. 

We  therefore  urge  that  the  Price  Control 
Act  be  extended,  and  that  action  t>e  taken 
promptly  We  urge  that  the  act  be  extended 
without  crippling  amendments.  Tlie  Price 
Control  Administration  must  also  be  given 
sufflcleni  funds  to  operate  effectively. 

UNION  FOR  OEMOCBATIC   ACTION,  JOHN  F.  P. 
TCCKEB.  ASSISTANT  NATION.AL  DIRECTOR 

The  Union  for  Democratic  Action,  a  po- 
litical and  educational  organization  founded 
for  and  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  democ- 
racy at  home  and  abroad,  urges  upon  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  extension — 
with  mnximum  expedition — of  price-control 
authority  for  at  least  another  year. 

Tlie  vital  need  for  maintenance  of  ceilings 
on  prices  in  order  to  control  Inflation  is  ca- 
pable of  lengthy  demonstration.  May  we 
simply  suggest  the  following  overriding  con- 
siderations: 

1.  Unless  price  control  authority  Is  ex- 
tended, reconversion  to  peacetime  production 
and  need.s  will  be  dis.i.^irously  retarded; 
even  now  speculators  are  holding  back  In 
the  hope  of  sky-rocketing  prices  with  the 
defeat  of  OPA. 

2.  The  needs  of  the  American  people,  hun- 
gry for  goods  after  wartime  restrictions, 
should  be  placed  ab<ive  those  of  a  small  group 
of  special  interests  and  profiteers.  Among 
those  American  people  neediest  for  civilian- 
goods  production  are  our  veteran.*;  In  need  of 
homes,  clothes,  and  the  necessities  of  life 
at  cost  within  their  income.  The  present 
backlog  of  savings  measured  against  the 
trickle  of  consumer  goods  production,  which 
must  prevail  for  many  month;  to  come,  can- 
not fall  to  bring  a  wild  Inflation  with  tragic 
Impact  upon  our  wage-earning  people.  Only 
by  a  retention  of  ceilings  until  production 
again  strikes  a  proper  relationship  to  con- 
sumer demand  c.in  such  Inflation  be  avoided. 

3.  The  present  world-wide  tragedy  of  vast 
populations  starving  while  America  eats  be- 
yond Its  needs  adds  to  the  necessity  for  price 
ceilings  on  food.  As  the  situation  now 
stands,  food  producers  are  encouraged  to  hold 
back  in  the  hope  of  rising  prices,  thus  Jeop- 
ardizing not  only  the  American  housewife's 
Income,  but  also  our  commitments  to  the 
war-devastated  populations  of  the  world. 

For  these  three,  among  many  reasons,  we 
believe  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
If  genuinely  responsive  to  the  real  needs  of 
the  American  people,  will  authorize  continua- 
tion of  the  OPA  and  do  so  without  delay. 

THE  WASHINGTON  XHIBAN  I  EAGUE,  LIVINGSTON  E. 
BEANE.    INDtJSTRIAL   SECRETARY 

The  Washington  Urban  League  Is  a  social 
service  organization  Interested  in  bettering 
living  and  working  conditions  among  Negroes 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  league  was 
founded  in  1937  and  Is  an  afBliate  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  which  has  52  affili- 
ates throughout  the  country  with  a  combined 
budget  of  »600.0C0. 

The  National  and  Washington  Urban 
League  urge  the  continuation  of  price  con- 
trol legislation  until  the  supply  of  commodi- 
ties catches  up  with  the  demand.  It  feels 
that  In  the  Inflationary  spiral  tl^at  would 
ensue  by  failure  to  continue  OPA  legislation. 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  Negro  workers 
would  be  even  more  seriously  affected  than 
other  groups,  because  Negro  worker;  arc  at 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  economic  ladder. 
They  not  only  get  less  money  wages,  but 
have  to  spend  a  larger  proportion  of  it  for 
the  basic  necessities.  The  withdrawal  of 
price  control  legislation  would  increase  the 
real  cost  of  living  to  them. 


Reorganization  of  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  10  deaislatit^c  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5) ,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Prc.^^i- 
dent.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.scnt  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  four  editoriaLs.  all 
dealing  with  the  proposed  reorganization 
of  Congress.  The  editorials  are.  respec- 
tively, from  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Pre.^^s 
of  March  6,  1946.  entitled  "For  a  Mod- 
ernized Congress";  from  the  Cedar  Rap- 
ids (Iowa)  Gazette  of  March  6.  1946,  en- 
titled "Right  Direction";  from  the  Lewis- 
ton  (Idaho)  Tribune  of  March  11,  1946. 
entitled  "Reorganizing  Congress";  and 
from  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  of 
March  10,  1946.  entitled  "Antiquated 
Legislative  Machinery  May  Finally  Be 
Modernized."  j 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.>  Pioneer  Press  of 
March  6.  1946) 

FOR    A    MODERNIZED    CONGRESS 

The  La  Follette-Monroney  Joint  committee, 
appointed  in  1944  to  study  the  strsamlinlng 
of  Congress,  has  now  submitted  a  report 
recommending  that  the  national  lawmaking 
machinery  be  subjected  to  a  complete  over- 
haul. Chief  item  on  the  36-point  reform 
program  is  the  elimination  of  the  present 
"obsolete  and  overlapping"  committee  struc- 
ture. The  report  proposes  to  reduce  the 
number  of  standing  committees  in  both 
Houses  from  81  to  34.  and  to  abandon  the 
practice  of  creating  special  investigating 
committees. 

Another  proposal  is  a  50-percent  Increase 
In  congressional  salaries.  This  has  been  a 
live  topic  for  years.  It  received  a  rude  check 
right  after  Pearl  Harbor,  when  passage  of  the 
Mead-Ramspeck  pension  bill  precipitated  a 
deluge  of  "bundles  for  Congre.ss."  The  meas- 
ure was  hastily  repealed. 

The  public,  however,  is  better  informed 
now.  The  American  Political  Science  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion have  recommended  salary  Increases  of 
50  to  150  percent,  seconded  by  such  indi- 
viduals as  James  F.  Byrnes,  Bernard  Baruch, 
and  Maury  Maverick.  It  is  realized  that  leg- 
islative problems  are  Infinitely  more  complex 
now  than  when  the  present  salary  was  fixed 
In  1925.  that  volume  of  mall  has  doubled, 
and  that  sessions  then  lasted  an  average  of 
under  200  days,  against  the  present  354, 
which  virtually  eliminates  the  chance  to  earn 
a  supplementary  income. 

The  committee  recommends  a  direct  salary 
Increase  of  50  percent,  plus  the  hiring  of 
"assistant  Congressmen"  to  take  petty  politi- 
cal details  off  the  lawmakers'  shoulders.  It 
Is  not  probable  that  either  proposal  would 
arouse  any  great  popular  opposition  today. 

[From  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)   Gazette  of 
March  6.  1946] 

RIGHT  DIEECTION 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions made  toy  the  Joint  House-Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  of  Congress  are  In  for 
rough  sledding,  but  that  should  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  group  performed  Its  assigned 


task  In  a  workmanlike  manner  that  Is  not 
overly  common  In  Congress  these  days. 

The  committee's  proposed  program  Is  on 
the  ambitious  side,  but  a  thoughtful  study 
of  each  recommendation  will  show  It  to  be 
the  result  of  some  careful  thinking. 

It  has  been  evident  for  years  that  the  effi- 
ciency of  Congress  has  been  lessened  gradu- 
ally because  the  legislative  branch  has  be- 
come increasingly  bogged  down  In  Its  own 
antiquated  machinery. 

As  the  first  step  to  modernize  Congress  the 
committee  recommended  reducing  the  num- 
ber ot  committees  from  81  to  34.  allowing  a 
Senator  to  serve  on  no  more  than  two — some 
now  serve  on  10 — and  a  Representative  on  no 
more  than  one — some  now  serve  on  six. 

That  Is  one  of  the  36  recommendations 
that  is  in  for  a  hard  struggle,  because  zealous 
chairmen  will  fi^ht  against  elimination  of 
their  committees,  which  they  would  con- 
strue as  the  loss  of  personal  Influence  and 
power. 

Each  of  the  remaining  recommendations 
has  sound  reasoning  behind  It.  including 
those  to  raise  salaries  from  $10,000  to  (IS.COO 
a  year — long  overdue — and  to  Increase  the 
size  of  a  Congressman's  staff  so  he  can  handle 
the  thousand  and  one  duties  that  his  con- 
stituents foi.st  on  him  and  still  give  his  at- 
tention to  his  fundamental  Job  of  law- 
making. 

We  would  add  one  additional  recommenda- 
tion to  the  list — that  Congre.ssmen  would 
have  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  all  mat- 
ters of  vital  importance.  The  people  at  home 
have  a  right  to  know  where  their  Congress- 
man stands  on  every  issue  and  this  business 
of  hiding  behind  a  voice  or  teller  vote  should 
be  stopped. 

[Prom  the  Lewiston    (Idaho)    Tribune  of 
March   11,   19461 

REORGANTZTNG    CONGRESS 

The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Congress  made  its  report  Monday. 
Its  proposal  will  have  to  be  adopted  by 
Congress  Itself.  We  find  a  marked  ttlvlslon 
of  opinion  already  In  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  their  reaction  to  the  terms  of  the 
Euegested  changes. 

Senators  and  Representatives,  of  course, 
are  united  on  the  virtue  of  some  of  the  pro- 
posals— increase  in  pay  from  tlO.OOO  to 
$15,000:  an  administrative  executive  In 
each  Member's  office  at  $8,000  a  year:  a 
stenographic  pool  to  help  out  Members 
swamped  with  mail;  bigger  and  better  staffs 
for  committees. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  Members  will  be 
ooposed  to  other  changes,  such  as  reducing 
the  number  of  committees  from  33  to  16 
In  the  Senate,  from  48  to  18  in  the  House, 
with  no  more  special  Investigating  commit- 
tees. Why?  Because  a  committee  chair- 
man has  considerable  Influence  not  only 
over  legislation  but  also  In  the  executive 
branch;  because  each  committee  has  a  large 
clerical  staff  and  that  staff  performs  work 
for  the  chairman  outside  of  his  committee 
duties:  and  because  voters  back  home  are 
Impressed  when  their  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive holds  a  chairmanship.  Although  there 
are  only  81  chairmen  of  standing  commit- 
tees in  Congress,  there  are  162  other  Mem- 
bers, or  even  243.  who  see  a  chairmanship 
ahead  of  them — if  the  gods  and  the  voters 
are  kind — and  chairmanships  go  by  seniority. 

So,  the  Members  of  Congress  undoubtedly 
will  favor  a  part  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendations and  oppose  another  part. 
However,  Members  will  feel  some  trepida- 
tion about  adopting  an  increase  in  their  own 
salaries  and  perquisites,  while  defeating  less 
expense  and  political  opportunity. 
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IFrom  th^  Salt  Lake  City   (Utah)   Tribune 

or  March  10.  1946) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

OF    W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10.  1946 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am  plea.sed  to  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Seattle  Times. 

This  is  a  very  timely  editorial  and  cer- 
tainly one  that  should  help  this  House 
when  it  grapples  with  the  matter  of  ex- 
tending, aboh.shinp.  or  amending  the 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942. 

Certainly  the  solution  of  this  Nation's 
economic  problem  is  full  production,  and 
anything  that  interferes  with  the  needed 
program  of  full  production  should  be  se- 
riously considered  and  heeded  by  the 
House. 

ECONOMIC  EXPEIT  SEES  NO  COCO  IN  THE  OPA 

Laymen  disposed  to  look  to  trustworthy 
and  reliable  expert.s  for  guidance  on  com- 
plex economic  problems  of  the  .1  be 
interested  In  the  views  of  a  i;  .shed 
member  of  the  University  of  Washington 
faculty  on  the  subject  of  price  controls,  infla- 
tion, and  the  OPA 

Dr.  Henry  A.  Burd.  professor  of  marketing 
In  the  university's  college  of  business  ad- 
ministration, declares  that  after  watching  de- 
velopments of  the  past  6  months  he  has 
definitely  come  to  the  <  n  that  "our 

present  system  of  price  t  ioes  not  con- 

trol prices  nor  does  it  prevent  inflation. 

■  Since  it  falls  to  accomplish  the  only  pur- 
poses for  which  It  allegedly  exists."  Dr.  Burd 
remarks.  "I  believe  it  should  l>e  promptly  dis- 
continued." 

Dr.  Burd  reviews  the  arguments  for  per- 
petuation of  OPA  price  controls  as  follows: 
Prices  will  rise  if  and  when  controls  are  re- 
moved; therefore  they  can  be  kept  down  only 
if  control  is  contiaued.  Increased  produc- 
tion, when  it  catches  up  with  demand,  will 
automatically  control  prices;  therefore  arti- 
ficial controls  must  be  kept  until  automatic 
controls  become  operative.  Extreme  InfLi- 
tlon  would  be  ruinous;  price  controls  pre- 
vent inflation;  therefore  they  should  be  con- 
tinued another  year. 

Dr.  Burd  says  he  agrees  with  each  of  these 
premises,  but  dls:.grees  with  every  conclu- 
sion. Price  controls  as  presently  adminis- 
tered, he  points  out.  are  neither  preventing 
gradual  InfLation  nor  Increasing  production. 
Though  American  Industry  now  haa  the 
highest  productive  capacity  In  history, 
"nothing  moves,  we  only  mark  time."  Next. 
price  controls  encourage  black  markets — an- 
other case  where  "prohibition  does  not  pro- 
hibit." 

Among  other  things,  the  university  econo- 
mist objects  to  the  um1«m  and  wasteful  bur- 
den imposed  on  business  by  the  Inflnitude  of 


OPA  regulations,  schedules,  and  pnper  work; 
to  the  punitive  attitude  ol  the  OPA  toward 
business,  and  the  asi^umption  that  "all  busi- 
n  are  crooks";  and  to  the  fact  that, 
he  OPA.  "profit  regulation,  is  openly 
e»p»jUaed." 

'  Or^  ■•  he  concludes.  "Is  a  costly,  complex 
Go'.  iflcd  with  young. 

ine.\,,- ^>.  ...^  ;;  ;.  tr.dned  individ- 
uals. Its  abolition  would  be  a  move  In  the 
direction  of  economy  and  simplification." 

Dr.  Burd's  views  were  s"   forth  in  a  talk 
before  .  .fring  v'  ■  -i- 

titled  ■  ;  ,:r  Rose  i 

Those    wl:o    are    inherently     .-usp  of 

"brain   trusters"  are   the   more    n.  to 

value  the  opinions  of  an  economist  of  sound 
background  and  known  qualifications.  Dr. 
Burd  has  given  us  a  point  of  departure  for 
some  sane  and  Informed  reasoning  on  our 
own  part. 


Patents  Make  Jobs  and  Increase 
Purchasing  Power 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  B9YKIN 

OF    ALABAM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5.  1946 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Con'der  C.  Henry.  Assistant  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  before  the  Chicago  Patent 
Law  Association  on  January  10.  1946: 

PATENTS    MAKE    JOBS 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Chicago 
Patent  Law  Association,  and  guests: 

It  is  both  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege  for  me 
to  meet  with  you  to  consider  some  of  our 
patent  problems.  Because  so  many  of  you 
have  been  dealing  with  patented  Inven- 
tions longer  than  I  have  and  those  of  you 
who  have  not  are  men  of  such  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  in  the  field  of  patent 
law  and  have  participated  In  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  new  enterprises  in  Illinois 
and  elsewhere,  particularly  in  and  around 
Chicago,  based  on  patents,  it  was  with  con- 
siderable reluctance  that  I  accepted  your  very 
kind  invitation  to  meet  "with  you  this  eve- 
ning for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  you 
the  relation  of  patents  to  Jobs. 

The  air  is  full  of  proposals  regarding  our 
patent  laws  and  patents.  Every  wind  that 
blows  through  press,  air  and  Congress,  car- 
ries ever-changing  patterns  for  new  restric- 
tions and  new  interpretations  of  such  laws 
and  new  proposals  regarding  granted  patents 
and  for  regimenting  research.  Each  of  them 
is  spread  out  on  the  bargain  counter  of  the 
country  and  offered  at  a  price  so  cheap  as 
to  require  no  more  than  a  little  manipula- 
tion of  economics  and  of  the  Constitution; 
but  never  an  explanation  of  what  our  patent 
laws  are  for.  or  how  they  have  raised  the 
standard  of  living  by  providing  new  prod- 
ucts and  l)etter  products  at  lower  prices,  for 
all  of  our  people.  It  seems  to  me,  conse- 
quently, that  now  is  an  opportune  time  for 
us  to  reexamine  the  questions  whether  pat- 
ents in  fact  make  Jobs  and  whether  there 
are  any  serious  Impediments  to  the  full 
functioning  of  our  patent  system  and,  if  any 
exist,  whether  they  can  be  removed  or 
ameliorated. 

Obviously.  It  will  be  impossible  In  the 
brief  time  at  our  disposal  for  us  to  discuss 
the  various  ramifications  of  this  problem  or 
any  considerable  number  ol  the  factors  in- 
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vol%ed:  but  there  Is  one  aspect  of  It  which 
Is  frequently  oveilooki-d.  and  which  we  may 
well  consider  with  interest  and  profit,  namely, 
the  relation  of  patents  to  Jobs.  By  creating 
Jobs  I  do  not  mean  providing  unnecessary 
work,  or  sharing  Jobs  by  dividing  the  work 
one  man  can  do  between  two  men.  but  cre- 
ating new  work  year  after  year  under  patents 
hereafter  granted  and  which  will  continuously 
require  new  skills  and  furnish  additional 
employments. 

How  do  ptitents  create  Jobs?  They  create 
iobs  because  they  are  the  Incentives  for  the 
production  of  new  machines  and  new  prod- 
ucts, and  Just  how  new  machines  and  new 
products  create  Jobs  was  very  dramatically 
explained  by  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Co.  In  an  address  over  the  Ford  Evening  Hour 
some  years  ago.  As  i  recall,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  inner  shell  of  the  hub  cap  of  the 
Ford  car  sold  for  12  cents.  To  produce  It  by 
band  he  said  would  cost  92  50  and  at  that 
rate  the  cost  of  the  Ford  car  would  be  $17,850. 
Few  people  could  buy  cars  If  they  cost  that 
much.  Consequently,  with  all  hand  work 
there  would  not  be  an  automobile  Industry, 
and  no  employment  created  by  anything  con- 
nected with  automobiles  for  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  now  employed  In  that  In- 
dustry. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  that  patents 
make  Jobs  are  discernible  all  about  us.  Con- 
sider. If  you  please,  the  number  of  Jobs  created 
by  the  patents  granted  since  World  War  I. 
The  list  runs  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  I  will  mention  only  a  few:  The  auto- 
gyro, nitrocellulose  lacquers,  ethyl  lead  gaso- 
line, push-button  elevators,  bromine  from 
sea  water,  vitamin  D  by  Irradiation,  color 
photography,  radio  beacon,  nylon,  refriger- 
ants (low-bolllng  fluorine  compounds),  syn- 
thetic rubt)er,  a  c.  receiving  tubes,  and  tele- 
vision Furthermore,  the  wages  paid  in  these 
Industries  are  the  highest  paid  In  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  entire  radio  and  electric  refriger- 
ator Industries  were  developed  since  the  last 
war. 

These  new  Inventions,  which  supplied  em- 
ployment to  60  many  of  cur  people,  were 
patented,  and  the  majority  of  such  patents 
were  granted  to  Individuals  and  to  small 
companies.  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee, 
former  Commissioner  of  Patents  Coe  pointed 
out  that  from  1921  to  1938.  Inclusive,  82  8 
percent  of  the  patents  granted  were  to  in- 
dividuals and  small  corporations,  and  In 
1930  three  patents  were  granted  to  every 
100  industrial  workers.  It  was  to  these 
workers,  who  had  trained  themselves  to 
Invent  for  peace,  that  the  call  was  literally 
made  by  the  Chief  Executive  In  the 
latter  part  of  1940  to  invent  for  war.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  point  to  their  success,  for 
It  Is  now  manifest  that  they  evolved  tools 
and  weapons  of  war  8Uj>erlor  In  most  cate- 
gories to  an5rthlng  our  enemies  were  able  to 
produce,  although  they  had  a  20-vear  head- 
start.  These  tools  and  weapons  of  war  were 
represented  by  over  10.000  secrecy  orders 
which  were  issued  in  applications  for  patents 
under  congressional  authority,  representing 
Inventions  many  of  which  were  only  recently 
tised  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  world. 

The  ability  and  capacities  of  our  workers 
to  meet  the  call  of  the  Chief  Executive  to 
Invent  for  war  evidence  a  secondary-  advan- 
tage of  our  patent  system  which  Is  not  gen- 
erally appreciated,  that  Is,  the  benefit  of 
having  a  citizenry  capable  of  making  new 
discoveries.  Our  workers,  under  the  stimulus 
provided  by  our  patent  laws,  have  received 
the  highest  form  of  education,  the  ability 
to  make  practical  application  of  theoretical 
knowledge  and  to  discover  new  and  better 
ways  of  making  and  doing  things,  and  the 
worth  to  the  country  of  this  major  national 
•aaet  Is  beyond  estimate. 

Many  of  the  war  Inventions  will  find  their 
way  into  the  channels  of  commerce  during 
the  period  of  peace.    Just  as  nylon  freed  us 


from  the  dominance  of  the  Japanese  silk  in- 
dustry, I  believe  that  our  synthetic-rubber 
inventions  can  free  us  from  the  dominance 
of  the  foreign-controlled  natural -rubber  In- 
dustry. Then.  too.  amazing  strides  arc  being 
made  In  the  chemical,  electrical,  and  agricul- 
tural fields.  The  electron  microscope,  for 
example,  has  opened  up  an  entirely  new  field 
for  medicine,  and  all  signs  point  to  new  in- 
dustries based  on  television  and  plastics. 
Moreover,  it  Involves  no  flight  of  the  Imagina- 
tion to  predict  the  utilization  of  atomic  en- 
ergy for  purposes  of  peace.  Truly,  the  prog- 
ress which  can  be  envisioned  In  the  field  of 
Inventions  and  the  new  Jobs  which  can  be 
created  by  them  should  be  a  source  of  grati- 
fication and  con.eolatlon  to  all  of  us. 

Inventions  now  made  and  awaiting  com- 
mercial exploitation  will,  in  my  Judgment, 
carry  the  Nation  on  to  greater  achievements 
In  the  years  to  come;  but  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  continued  advances  in  the  fu- 
ture will  not  rest  on  inventions  already  made. 
We  must  give  more  and  more  Incentives  to 
Inventors  and  more  and  continuous  encour- 
agement to  the  investment  of  speculative 
capital  needed  to  develop  inventions  Into 
marketable  products  as  time  rolls  on.  This 
can  be  done  only  by  enabling  our  scientific 
and  other  inventors  freely  to  Inquire  and 
search  for  the  unknown  and  without  any 
form  of  regimentation  or  control,  and  by 
continuing  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  reward  to 
them  assured  by  our  patent  laws  and  by  re- 
moving the  "booby  traps"  and  stumbling 
blocks  In  their  way — what  Is  most  impor- 
tant— to  extend  to  them  Intelligent  and  sj-m- 
pathetic  understanding  of  their  problems  and 
claims  at  every  point  of  their  contact  with 
Government.  To  do  more  is  desirable;  to  do 
leas  may  prove  disastrous. 

Several  trends  today  militate  against  the 
making  of  future  inventions.  Fortunately, 
however,  such  trends  are  Insignificant  com- 
pared to  the  forces  which  not  only  made 
this  country  industrially  great  and  equipped 
us  for  the  successful  waging  of  total  mech- 
anized war,  but  also  enabled  us  to  provide 
a  greater  number  and  more  kinds  of  Jobs, 
on  a  progressively  increasing  scale  and  at 
higher  wages,  for  more  men  and  women 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth.  But  these 
adverse,  reactionary  trends,  whether  Igno- 
rantly  or  deliberately  Initiated,  should  not  be 
Ignored  or  lightly  dismissed.  They  should 
be  met  boldly  and  challenglngly  by  those 
who  believe  In  America  s  past  and  entertain 
hope  for  its  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  ominous  tendencies  that 
today  discourage  the  making  of  patentable 
discoveries  are  the  persistent  attempts  not 
only  to  place  inventors — these  public  bene- 
factors— as  a  class  in  an  odious  category  but 
also  to  disparage  their  accomplishments  and 
to  make  their  ownership  and  use  of  patents 
a  liability  instead  of  an  asset,  as  well  as  the 
efforts  to  establish  the  unsound  principle 
that  patentable  inventions  can  be  made 
only  In  rare  Instances  and  in  exceptional 
circumstances. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  persons  who  should 
have  known  better,  that  patents  as  such  have 
been  abused  in  that  their  owners  have  de- 
prived the  Government  of  new  articles,  proc- 
esses, and  materials  needed  for  the  war  ef- 
fort; that  the  patent  laws  are  in  conflict 
with  the  antitrust  laws;  tha-  the  grant  of 
patents  is  unnecessary  because  if  one  man 
did  not  make  a  new  discovery  another  man 
would  at  a  later  date;  and  that  step-by-step 
research  cannot  result  In  anything  patent- 
able. The  panacea  advocated  for  curing 
most  of  these  supposed  evils  Is  some  form  of 
compulsory  licensing  system,  which  is  some- 
times disguised. 

The  allegation  that  patent  owners  have 
deprived  the  Government  of  Its  anticipated 
needs  for  war  Inventions  la  an  Indictment 
of  the  sacrifices  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
10.000  Inventors  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  my  remarks,  and  whose  war  inventions  dis- 


closed In  their  pending  applications  were 
placed  under  secrecy  orders  and  made  avail- 
able to  the  Government,  as  well  as  over  200.- 
000  of  our  fellow  citizens  who  made  inventive 
suggestions  during  the  last  4  years  directly 
to  the  Government  through  the  National  In- 
ventors Council.  These  inventions  and  in- 
ventive suggestions,  together  with  the  more 
than  2392,300  patents  which  have  been 
granted  since  the  beginning  of  our  patent 
system.  oHIered  a  myriad  of  inventions  from 
which  the  Government  might  and  did  pick 
and  choose  for  war  purposes.  Moreover,  the 
statement  Is  completely  refuted  by  the  fact 
that  there  Is  nothing  In  law  which  could  have 
prevented  the  Government  from  suppivlng 
Its  anticipated  needs  at  any  time  either  be- 
fore or  durint;  the  war  irrespective  of  any 
patent  situation  which  may  have  existed. 
The  Government  has  and  had  the  power  mid 
the  right  to  cause  at  any  time  the  manufac- 
ture and  use  of  anything  it  needs  or  needed 
for  governmental  purpose,  and  no  patent 
owner  can  or  could  have  prevented  It. 

As  to  the  antitrust  laws,  there  is  no  con- 
flict between  such  laws  and  the  patent  laws. 
The  antitrust  laws  begin  where  the  patent 
laws  end.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the 
right  of  the  patentee  to  exclude  others  tor  a 
limited  time  from  making,  using,  and  seUing 
his  patented  Invention.  This  Is  a  monopoly 
on  something  the  public  did  not  have  or  know 
about  until  the  Inventor  disclosed  his  inven- 
tion through  his  patent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  public  has  the  right  to  a  free  market,  but 
not  the  right  to  make  free  use  of  the  in- 
ventors patent  property,  or  his  cop>Tight.  or 
his  automobile,  or  his  house,  or  anything 
else  belonging  to  him.  A  free  market  does 
not  mean  free  license  to  expropriate  the 
property  of  others,  yet  many  so-called  reforms 
of  the  patent  laws  made  In  recent  vears.  in- 
cluding the  compulsory  licensing  proposals 
would  do  Jtist  that. 

For  my  part.  I  have  never  known,  heard, 
or  read  of  any  abuse  of  a  patent  right;  that  is, 
of  any  abuse  which  is  attributable  to  the 
exercise  of  any  privilege  inherent  in  the  pat- 
ent grant  Itself.  No  evil  or  -abuse  of  such 
rights  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  and, 
moreover,  no  abuse  of  patents  has  been 
brought  to  light  which  is  Incapable  of  solu- 
tion under  existing  laws. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  patent  own- 
ers have  entered  Into  contracts  about  pat- 
ents in  which,  under  color  of  the  patent 
lavs,  they  related  their  property  to  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  either  to  use  such  properties 
for  unlawful  purposes,  or  unreasonably  to 
restrain  trade,  or  In  the  attempt  to  create 
some  other  monopoly  forbidden  by  law.  Ac- 
tivities of  this  kind  are  not  peculiar  to 
patents.  There  have  been  far  more  abuses 
of  law  itself  and  of  contracts  concerning  tan- 
gible merchandise  such  as  beef,  tobacco, 
sugar,  oil.  coal,  and  wheat  sold  by  the  trusts 
In  Interstate  commerce  than  about  patents. 
The  abuses  concerning  patents  were  no  more 
Inherent  In  the  patents  than  the  abuses  con- 
cerning beef  were  Inherent  In  the  beef.  In 
every  such  case,  they  were  abuses  of  the  law 
of  contracts. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  how  un- 
lawful contracts  have  been  entered  Into 
about  patents.  Unless  i*e  have  reached  the 
mlllenium,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  fu- 
ture other  ways  will  be  Eought  to  enlarge  by 
contract  the  right  patent  owners  have  un- 
der their  patents,  which  is  merely  the  exclu- 
sive right,  granted  to  them  to  make,  use, 
and  vend  the  patented  invention  within  and 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its  Terri- 
tories, and  that  such  attempts  will  t>e  re- 
stricted only  by  the  limits  of  the  m.er.tal  ca- 
pacities and  desires  of  cunning  and  unscru- 
pulous men.  Such  antisocial  contracts, 
whether  about  patents  or  anything  else,  are 
Indefensible,  and  I  do  not  defend  them  I 
desire  to  make  the  point,  however,  that  no 
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the  patent  laws  are  necessary  in 
arevent  abuses  of  the  law  of  cen- 
ts, since  it  has  been 
a   that  the  antitrust 
J  take  care  of  any  such 
arise. 
KRs  US  to  the  asssTtKos  which  we 
tntly  heard  in  recent  years,   and 
I  have  previously  referred,  that  II 
did   not  discover   something,   an- 
or.  as  the  matter  is  sometimes 
I    find   the   needle    in 
,rep  by-step  re.«e«rch 
*   these   '  c 

with  hl.^  il 

(acts  discernible  all  about  us.  and 
all  of  their  own  weig^it.    The  facts 
nind  are:  First,  the  mere  existence 
industrial  research   laboratories 
the  National   Research   Council   In 
•    brcusht  into  being 
ad.  second,  the  prog- 
L.>  country   under  our  patent   i-ys- 
red  with  the  progreas  in  foreign 
wh;ch    do    not    have,    or   only    re- 
e  enacted,  patent  law?.     While  no 
study  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
wh:rh   p:itent   protection   has   had 
itiii^   inventive  effi-rt.  our  prisent 
era    t>egan    a^out    the    time   such 
was  first  effectively  accorded,  that 
about  150  yearo  aj;o      Wthm  that 
greater  progress  has  been  made 
tal  activity  than  luring  '  le  entire 
period  of  human  history, 
ent  laws  were  designed  to  encour- 
)  make  it  worth  while  for  our  citl- 
k  or  to  discover  the  needle,  whether 
or  in  the  laboratory,  to 
lie  people  would  be  bene- 
to  hold  out  the  hope  of  reward  to 
they,   in  many   instances,  labo- 
d  sometlmea  at  great  expense  and 
isks  proceeded  step  by  step  to  dls- 
unkno«n      An  instance  is  the  606 
before   the  dn  rsan   was 

which  i.«  c<>mm<v  ^n  aa  606. 

aieiable  attempts 
I  '       ■,  •  aded   In   the  pro- 

the   atomic  t>omb.     Ofttlmea  we 
to  furi^et  that  the  Constitution  pro- 
securing   to   Inventors    for   only   a 
the  exclusive  rUht  to  their  dls- 
inventions.      What    Is    a    dis- 


lut 

r  lay 


jiays  a  dlsco*'ery  may  be  the  re- 
ident.  or  of  experiment  based  on 
or  conjecture,  or  of  study  and  re- 
however  made,  a  patentable  In- 
result  when  it  takes  the  form 
the  clasaca  of  things  enumerated 
nt  statutes.  The  trend  of  Inven- 
y,  however.  Is  from  the  accidental 
ilrer  methods  of  attacking  specific 
adopted  by  workers  engaged  in  co- 
research  in  well-equipped  labora- 
Is  trend  seems  Inevitable  because 
total  of  human  knowledge  be- 
ter.  the  knowledge  of  the  Indivtd- 
proportlonately  less.  Conse- 
he  chances  of  making  a  new  dis- 
ureater  if  a  problem  is  attacked 
■?  These  group  workers  usu- 
■  n  problem  by  first  endeavor- 
ver  its  details  and  their  functions 
s  The  discovery  of  the  details 
may  Involve  major  Inventions, 
et^ce  of  this  trend  is  an  Increase 
and  efBclency  of  Inventions  and 
;ement  of  the  fields  In  which  In- 
made 
grave  mistake  to  penalize  these 
ined  and  skilled  workers  by  pro- 
that  their  achl«v«ai«nu  in  making 
vertes  cannot  amount  to  Inven- 
servlces  of  scientific  Inventors 
and  more  Important  In  every 
Ife.  and  the  security  and  progreaa 
makea  it  aaaential  that  tlieir  in- 
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terest  In  making  new  discoveries  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  stimulated  by  the  grant  of 
patents,  that  their  work  shall  remain  un- 
trammeled.  and  that  their  iccomplishraents 
shall  be  fully  r»  J  and  rewarded. 

Attepapts  werr  .n  the  past  to  distin- 

gu.sh  l)etween  inventions  and  disc<i\cries, 
but  the  distinction  hiis  now  practically  dis- 
appeared. For  example,  a  chemist  searching 
for  a  new  product  or  an  effective  catalyst 
makes  an  Invention  as  soon  as  he  makers  the 
sought-for  discovery. 

An  instance  of  a  discovery  is  Goodyear  s 
Invention  He  discovered  that  by  mixing 
crude  rubber  with  sulfur  and  subjectinv;  it 
to  a  high  degree  of  haat,  vulcanized  rubber 
results.  That  discovery  made  high  speed 
automotive  transportation  possible.  Long 
before    the    -  '    war.    the    Germans    in- 

vented a  syr  ibber  of  the  tvpe  adopted 

by  our  Go\  i.tcture  of 

tires  and   u  !♦    tn   us 

.   patents  Nna.   1  I. 

sued  in  1933.  an«i  , -..y 

granted  to  them,  because  of  the  reward  of- 
fered by  our  patent  system.  These  disclo- 
sures proved  to  be  windfall  for  us. 

When  the  Japanese  captured  the  chief 
source  of  supply  of  natural  rufcbtr.  inde- 
pendent Inventors  and  research  labuiatcnes 
of  the  country  immediately  undertoik.  by 
improving  the  German  inventions,  to  manu- 
facture adequate  quantities  of  sa'-'f^'ry 
synthetic  tires  which  would  not  d;.  e 

or  be  materially  affected  by  heat  ^rnf-raied 
by  friction  due  to  high  speeds.  They  were 
successful  That  was  a  war  problem  of  the 
first  magnitude 

I  have  seen  lists  of  other  similar  problems 
which  '  would  like  to  have  handed  to  each  of 
the  critics  and  disparagers  of  our  patent  sys- 
tem and  asked  them  if  they  could  have  solved 
them.  So  far.  many  of  them  have  not  been 
solved,  although  It  appears  that  son  •  h 

problems   would    involve   no   more  .e 

was  exercised  by  the  person 
•ived  the  Idea  and  perceived 
the  Ue3tr«U>ility  of  folding  a  dagger  blade 
down  Into  its  handle  to  make  a  pocketknife. 

If  the  needles  represented  by  these  prob- 
lems are  discovered,  whether  by  persons 
working  at  home  or  In  research  laboratories. 
it  will  be  because  of  the  patriotism  of  our 
Inventors  and  their  confidence  that  our  courts 
will  protect  them  in  their  discoveries  under 
our  patent  laws  which  stimulated  their  indi- 
vidual and  group  efforts  by  the  fairness  of 
op^Hirtunlty  and  sureness  of  the  reward  pro- 
vided by  them  It  would  be  regrettable  and 
dUcouraging  if.  after  they  shall  have 
achieved  success,  our  penetrating  hindsight 
mUlMds  us  int  ng  them  with  having 

dtaeiMwred  not:  re  than  the  obvious, 

or  to  deprecate  their  efforts  b-  mlng 

that  they  are  entitled  to  no  rt-  n  be- 

carse  someone  else  would  have  made  the 
dijcoveries  if  they  had  not  done  so.  as  has 
beer  so  often  done  In  the  past. 

Truly,  oxir  patent  laws  blazed  a  broad  path 
for  human  advance  which  waa  paced  by 
American  Inventors  for  the  'le 

2.O38.0OO.0OO  other  human  b'  ,      .u. 

who  have  learned  of.  and  aspire  to  posMas  the 
same  living  standards  and  high  wages  as  our 
own.  By  adopting  similar  laws,  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  example  America  has  established, 
and  the  path  of  progress  America  has  re- 
corded. The  accomplishments  of  American 
Inventors  are  the  real  service*  to  the  world 
of  American  patent  philosophy  and  practices 
which  translate  themselves  Into  the  security 
of  Individual  homes  and  the  possession  of 
individual  content  and  happiness.  So 
splendid  a  record  of  achievements  which  have 
firmly  established  our  indiistrlal  world 
leadership  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  any  un- 
tried legal,  economic,  social,  or  political 
theory  that  strikes  at  lu  very  roots. 

I  ttiank  you. 


"Land  of  the  Free" 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF   PEN.N^.YLVAN1.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  10.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Gazette  and  Bulletin.  William.^port.  Pa., 
for  April  9,  iy46: 

••i.\ND  or  THi.  na" 

We  are  proud  of  our  Nation  and  quick  to 
prf  claim  .t  the  land  of  the  free  because  our 
Constitution  siiys  it  should  t^  that  way.  We 
like   t.     think   of  :'.ial    liberty    as 

prescribed  In   the  i  :i   and   to  con- 

sider cur  government  as  representative  and 
servants  of  the  pecple. 

Looking  back  at  the  thoughts  of  founding 
fathers  and  th>  ^  m  they  set  up  to  make 
this  Nation  th.  ountry  it  Is  today,  we 

sh  r  .:   we  actu.Uly  are  now  fol- 

lov  ogrum      IX<  we  have  the  Indi- 

vidual liberiv  today  that  brought  success  to 
this  Union  of  States?  Are  we  today  actually 
a  land  of  the  free'- 

In  considering  answers  to  these  problems 
we  should  remember  our  government  was  es- 
tablished '  <)e  and  maintain  freedom, 
protrn.-i  UK  liberty  and  insure  equal 
freedom.  We  ..  n  told  oftentimes  that 
government's  :  i  Is  to  protect  against 
foreign  invasion,  domestic  Insurrection,  ille- 
gal monopolies,  swindling,  overreaching,  vio- 
lence and  other  conditions  menacing  indi- 
vidual liberty 

We  as  a  Nation  seem  to  have  broadened 
our  viewpoint  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment and  In  doing  so  to  have  surrendered 
much  of  our  Individual  liberty  We  are 
tending  toward  sharing  the  wealth  socialism, 
and  other  forms  of  government  where  the 
Ind'.vlduaJ  becomes  a  part  of  the  mass  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  Individual  has  lost 
what  might  be  described  as  pergonal  rights 

We  have  become  members  of  unions  and 
various  other  groups  and  made  ourselves 
subject  to  mass  thinking  rather  than  main- 
taining our  individual  thinking.  We  have 
t>een  exposed  and  cajoled  to  the  thcught  of 
giving  up  our  personal  rights  for  so  long 
we  have  ignored  the  thoughts  and  warnings 
expressed  in  cur  Constitution  that  It  Is  only 
upon  serious  thinking  we  realize  how  much 
we  have  lost. 

While  there  has  been  a  speed-up  of  this 
trend  in  recent  years,  the  condition  is  not 
new  as  evidenced  from  some  remarks  made 
by  Abraham  Lincoln.    He  said: 

"Labor  was  prior  to  capital,  but  property 
Is  the  fruit  of  labor.  Property  is  desirable 
and  is  a  positive  good  in  the  world.  That 
•ome  sbculd  b:  rich  shows  that  others  may 
become  rich,  and  hence  is  Just  encourage- 
ment to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not 
him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the  house 
of  another,  but  let  htm  work  diligently,  and 
build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  in- 
suring that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from  vio- 
lence when  built  " 

We  have  surrendered  so  many  rlghu  and 
come  to  lean  so  heavy  upon  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  Government  has  taken  over  for  us 
many  of  the  functions  we  should  be  doing  as 
individuals  We  are  willing  to  Ignore  our 
own  history  and  shun  or  seriously  control 
Individualism,  because  too  many  of  us  see 
only  the  glitter  of  socialized  and  centralized 
government  without  realizing  what  It  will 
do  to  our  Nation.  Look  at  Henry  Ford. 
Cdjson,  and  some  of  the  other  great 
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Individualists.  Would  we  today  be  the  great- 
est industrial  Nation  of  the  world  if  men 
such  as  they  had  surrendered  their  Individual 
rights  and  liberty  as  we  have  done  In  the  past 
few  years?  Individualism  and  free  enterprise 
have  been  responsible  for  placing  this  coun- 
try at  the  top  in  a  short  period  of  150  years. 

Europe  and  the  Orient  In  which  indivld- 
ualiSDj  has  been  unknown  for  centuries  have 
gone  down  while  we  went  up.  and  yet  we 
now  are  willing  to  follow  their  pattern  of 
making  the  individual  secondary  to  govern- 
ment. 

A  Georgian.  Henry  W.  Grady,  writing  about 
the  Constitution  said: 

•  Exalt  the  citizen.  As  the  State  Is  the 
unit  of  government,  he  is  the  unit  of  the 
Stale.  Make  him  self-respecting,  self-reliant 
and  responsible  Let  him  lean  on  the  State 
for  nothing  that  his  own  right  arm  can  do, 
and  on  the  Government  for  nothing  his  State 
can  do.  Let  him  cultivate  Independence  to 
the  point  of  welfare  sacrifice  and  learn  that 
humble  things  with  unbartered  liberty  are 
better  than  splendors  bought  with  its  price. 
Let  him  neither  surrender  his  individual- 
ity to  the  Government,  nor  merge  It  with 
the  Government,  nor  merge  It  with  the  mob. 

Are  we  selling  ovir  individual  liberty  today 
for  splendor  we  will  regret  later?  Have  we 
made  our  Government  our  master  Instead 
of  our  servant?  Is  our  Government  listening 
to  the  majority,  or  are  we  seeing  several 
minorities  rule  our  dally  life  and  economy? 
Are  we  as  individuals  coerced  Into  following 
Government  programs  we  in  general  may  not 
want?  Are  we  a  self-government  Nation  or 
have  we  permitted  Federal  agencies,  and  bu- 
reaus, not  chosen  by  the  people,  to  regulate 
our  lives,  our  business,  our  economy? 

Let's  look  again  at  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution  and  then,  as  individuals.  i.o  our 
utmost  to  rees^tabllsh  them  In  cur  national 
thinking  and  way  of  life. 


Dertiny  of  Hawaii  Envisioned  by  Daniel 
Webster 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

DELEGATE    FROM    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10.  1946 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Harry  W.  Frantz,  United  Press 
correspondent : 

DANIEL    WEBSTER    WAS    EARLY    CHAMPION    OF 
HAW\II 

(By  Harry  W.  Frantz) 

Washington.  March.— Daniel  Webster, 
thcught  by  many  historians  the  ablest  Secre- 
tary of  State  In  American  history.  Initiated 
the  United  States  policy  that  has  since  con- 
trolled the  political  evolution  of  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

More  than  a  century  ago.  the  Massachu- 
setts giant  fixed  the  principle  that  the  mid- 
Pacific  archipelago  was  out  of  bounds  for 
European  countries  seeking  territory  and  po- 
litical power  In  the  Pacific,  and  he  power- 
fully supfKirted  the  right  of  the  Hawaiian 
people  to  determine  their  own  political  fu- 
ture. 

His  pclltlcal  thought  was  strangely  pro- 
phetic of  the  tremendous  national  Interest  in 
Hawaii  to  be  revealed  at  the  hour  of  Pearl 
Haibor  attack  129  years  later. 


The  Inside  story  of  Daniel  Webster's  for- 
mulation of  basic  policy  toward  the  Hawaiian 
(then  called  Sandwich)  Islands,  has  come 
to  light  in  a  recent  book  entitled  "American 
Expansion  in  Hawaii  1342-98".  written  by 
Sylvester  K.  Stevens,  former  professor  of  his- 
tory at  Pennsylvania  State  College 

The  book  carries  Hawaiian  relations  with 
mainland  United  States  only  through  the  an- 
nexation period,  and  does  not  discuss  the 
pending  appeal  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for 
statehood.  Nevertheless,  it  reveals  the  con- 
tinuous trend  of  Hawaiian  Interes'^  and  *^entl- 
ment  toward  the  Union  ana  by  implication 
seems  to  strengthen  the  statehood  case  since 
it  relates  Hawaiian  history  to  that  of  other 
American  territ-ries. 

•For  almost  all  of  the  period  since  1842 
there  has  been  a  steady  strengthening  of  the 
influences  which  impelled  the  growth  of  a 
concept  that  Hawaii,  of  all  areas  in  the  Pacific, 
was  within  the  fold  of  a  continuous  and 
binding  sphere  of  special  American  influ- 
ence," Dr.  Stevens  concluded 

"The  story  of  Hawaii  is  a  chapter,  the  last 
chapter,  in  the  history  of  the  spirit  of  mani- 
fest destiny  and  agrarian  expansion  which 
gave  the  United  States  Louisiana,  the  Flor- 
Idas,  Texas,  California,  and  Oregon." 

Daniel  Webster  became  the  arbiter  of 
Hawaiian  destiny  in  1842.  fie  same  year  in 
which  he  negotiated  the  Webster-Ashburton 
Treaty  on  the  Canadian  boundary,  a  master- 
piece of  diplomacy  In  the  same  period  he 
was  studying  diplomatic  relations  with 
China,  which  led  to  the  negotiation  of  Caleb 
Cushlngs  treaty  with  that  country  in  1844. 

On  December  15.  1842,  Timoteo  Haalilio  and 
William  Richards,  emissaries  of  King  Kame- 
hameha  III.  delivered  to  Webster  for  Presi- 
dent John  Tyler  a  request  for  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  independence  of  the  island  king- 
dom and  the  full  sovereignty  of  the  King.  A 
similar  plea  was  to  he  made  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  powers  which  then  looked 
acquisitively  toward  Pacific  islands. 

The  King's  agents  reported  the  revolution- 
ary changes  taking  place  in  the  internal 
political  and  social  structure  of  the  island, 
marking  the  emergency  of  a  civilization  state, 
legitimately  entitled  to  recognition. 

Adroitly,  Stevens  recounts,  they  Invited 
special  attention  of  the  United  States  to  the 
commercial  Importance  of  the  islands,  the 
Important  whale  fisheries,  and  the  invest- 
ment of  from  five  to  seven  millions  of  Ameri- 
can capital  m  the  annual  business  of  the 
islands. 

Whig  diplomatic  policy  in  that  period 
frowned  upon  active  commitments  in  for- 
eign fields,  and  Webster  responded  cau- 
tiously, at  first,  merely  promising  that  ex- 
isting agreements  and  agencies  would  be  used 
to  maintain  clo3e  contacts  with  the  kingdom, 
and  that  a  consul  or  agent  from  Washington 
would  continue  to  reside  In  the  islands. 

But  Webster's  broad  vision  encompassed 
the  immediate  problem  by  formulating 
broader  principles  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  that  would  be  applied.  He  was  au- 
thor of  the  so-called  Tyler  Doctrine,  which. 
In  practical  efl^ect.  extended  the  principles  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands. 

"The  United  States  are  more  interested  In 
the  fate  of  the  islands  and  of  their  govern- 
ment than  any  other  nation  can  be;  and  this 
consideration  Induces  the  President  (Tyler) 
to  be  quite  willing  to  declare,  as  the  sense 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  Government  of  the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands ought  to  be  respected;  that  no  power 
ought  either  to  take  possession  of  the  is- 
lands as  a  conquest,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
colonization,  and  that  no  power  ought  to 
seek  any  undue  control  over  the  existing 
government,  or  any  exclusive  privileges  or 
preferences  In  matters  of  commerce." 


President  Tyler  messaged  Congress  in  this 
sense  a  few  days  after  a  dramatic  meeting  in 
which  Richards  and  Haalilio  were  inlrcduced 
to  the  President  and  his  Cubinct.  Rxhards 
there  hinted  the  possibility  of  a  British  pro- 
tectorate in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  recognize  the  islands. 

This  produced  the  desired  effect  and  on 
Decemljer  CO  Webster  replied  formally.  The 
first  diplomatic  ag.  nt,  Geoige  Brown,  was 
appointed  Commissioner  tc  Hawaii  in  March 
1843 

Webster  .esigned  on  May  8.  1843.  but  be- 
came Secretary  of  State  again  In  Millard 
Fillmcre's  cabinet,  en  July  22.  1850.  At  that 
time.  French  political  pressure  on  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands  was  great,  nd  Webster  stiffened 
the  Hawaiian  position  by  new  insiruclions 
to  the  Amer.can   Commissioner. 

Reasserting  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
for  the  independence  and  prosperity  of 
Hawaii.  Webster  wrcte:  "Put  while  thus  in- 
disposed to  exercise  any  sinister  influence 
Itself  oves  the  counse's  of  Hawaii,  or  to 
overawe  the  proceedings  of  Its  government 
by  the  menace  of  the  actual  application  of 
superior  military  force.  It  expects  to  see  other 
powerful  nations  act  in  the  same  spirit." 

Webster  took  note  that  five-sixths  of  the 
commerce  of  the  islands  was  with  the  United 
States  and  that  they  ere  "ten  times"  nearer 
to'*he  United  States  than  to  any  of  the 
powers  of  Europe. 

"These  considerations,  together  with  others 
of  a  more  general  character,  have  fixed  the 
course  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  pursue  in  regard  to  them." 

Webster,  although  opposing  immediate  cn- 
nexation.     thus     establlNhed     the     protected 
position  of  Hawaii  which  enable  Its  political 
inclination    to    the    American    flag.     Hawaii/ 
now  hopes  to  be  the  forty-ninth  star. 


The  Home  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. 


Wednesday.  April  10.  1946 
ELLIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    today    I 


submit  to  my  colleagues  an  editorial  by 
Mr.  Sattis  Simmons,  editor  of  the  Jack- 
son Herald,  published  in  Ripley,  W.  Va. 

Here  is  a  message  from  the  grass  roots 
regarding  Federal  regulations,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  call  it  to  your  attention,  as 
we  soon  again  will  consider  the  admin- 
istration's housing  proposal. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE   HOME   QUESTION 

Building  supply  dealers  over  the  country 
are  being  warned  this  week  that  new  OPA 
housing  regulations  are  being  formulated 
which  will  further  complicate  the  building 
situation,  and  might  conceivably  result  In 
a  complete  bottleneck  which  would  all  but 
stop  building  of  homes  until  It  could  be 
remedied. 

According  to  reports  the  new  housing 
authority  /which  the  Federal  Government 
has  established  to  manage  the  housing  prob- 
lem in  the  country  is  making  ready  to  Issue 
an  order  that  everybody  who  saws  a  board, 
or  any  other  kind  of  lumber  must  sell  It 
to  a  wholesale  dealer,  and  that  no  citizen 
would  be  able  to  cut  and  retail  any  kind  of 
lumber  products. 

These  complicating  regulations  are  today 
doing  more  to   slow  down  a  mucb 
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EXtTINSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HONl  GEORGE  E.  OUTUND 

OF    CALlroSNIA 

•  IN  THE  [HOUSE  OF  RETRESE.NTATIVES 

W  dnesday.  AprU  10.  1946 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  would 

in  the  Record  the  statement 

^lationaI   Planning   A-ssociation. 

\merica'.s  Stake  in  the  British 


er  will  \3e  coming  before  the 
soon,  after  we  return  from  the 
and  it  is  encouraging  to  see 
an  organ  zation  of  this  nature  taking 
such  a  broad  and  enlightened  stand  on 
a  matter  )f  such  vital  importance. 

AMESICA  S      3TAKI     IN     THE     BXmSH     LOAN — AN 
NFA    In|i1«NAT10NAL    COMMTTm    KXPORT 

e  best  Interests  of  the  United 
ire  the  restoration  and  expansion 
Only  through  our  leadership 
place  be  reestablished  where 
e<  Dnomic  systems  can  meet  without 
contribute  to  each  other's  pros- 
welfare.  The  British  loan  la  one 
steps  which  America  must 
an  expanding  world  trade  on 
t  rprlse  basis.  In  Itself  the  loan 
afsure  success;  without  it.  failure 
n. 
Other  ne^CMary  steps  essential  to  the  reall- 
itlon  of  nondiscriminatory  multilateral 
world  tradi — the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  ex- 
pansion of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  ratifi- 
cation of  Bretton  Woods  and  the  United 
Nations  Or  ;anlzatton.  and  the  proposed  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Trade  and  Employ- 
ment—hav  >  already  been  taken  or  recom- 
mended by  the  United  States. 


necffisary 

Tt\ Ive 


It  is  unfortunate  that  'uneconomic 

policy  has  had  to  b*  est in  piecemeal 

form  The  measures  above,  along  with  the 
British  loan,  are  related  steps  of  one  policy. 
The  NPA  committee  on  international  policy 
In  Its  earlier  reports  has  recommended  this 
InteK^ited  policy  and  has  supported  each  of 
the    steps    our    '  '    has    taken    to 

achieve  It.    In  t:  p's  report  of  No- 

vember 1M4.  Americas  New  Opportunities 
In  World  Trade,  we  pointed  nut  that  "at  the 
end  of  the  war  the  United  States  will  be 
the  world's  single  "'"  '  -—'<■•.-  Nation 
•     •     •     the  only   ;  cale  ex- 

porter of  capital"     vs»  -'  •■     ' 

"the  kev   to  a   properly  fur 

s  the  provision  cI  adeuuate 

With  the  committee's  previous  studies  '  as 
a  background,  we  have  examined  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Anglo-American  financial  aeree- 
ment.  and  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made  both  here  and  in  Britain  for  and 
against  It  Our  conclualrn  Is  that  the  British 
loan  Is  vital  to  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

We  believe  that  failure  to  approve  the 
agreement  will  be  a  step  backward  that  may 
well  be  irretrievable.  Its  rejection  will,  in 
our  opinion,  lead  to  a  condition  of  economic 
warfare  that  will  undermine  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  and  make  Impoi-^slble  the 
ettectlTe  operation  of  the  world  fund  and 
bank,  as  well  as  the  proposed  InternaMonal 
Trade  Organization.' 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are 
the  world  8  two  most  Important  trading  ra- 
tions. Before  the  war  half  the  world's  com- 
merce was  conducted  In  either  the  dollar  or 
Um  pound  sterling  So  great  is  the  relative 
weight  of  there  two  countries,  and  so  far- 
reaching  the  effect  of  their  policies  on  the 
world  economy,  that  a  stable  and  growing 
world  trade  cannot  be  realized  unless  their 
aims  and  policies  are  harmonized. 

The  Anglo-American  financial  agreement 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  simple  monetary 
transaction  betw«*n  two  countries.  Nor  does 
it  fall  In  the  same  category  as  loans  to  other 
Allied  countries  now  under  dlscuaalon. 
Rather,  the  credit  to  Britain  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  Its  wider  economic  and  political 
context.  It  is  not  an  end  In  itself— either 
for  Britain  or  the  United  States— but  a  means 
to  an  end  For  with  the  termination  of 
lend-lease  a  dollar  loan  is  the  only  means 
whereby  Britain  can  join  the  United  States 
in  freeing  world  trade  from  the  shackles 
which   the  war  has  forged  around  It. 

The  demands  of  war  made  It  necessary  for 
Britain  in  particular  to  Intensify  and  de- 
velop further  the  program  of  trade  restric- 
tion and  protection  it  first  embarked  upon 
tn  the  thirties  as  a  counter  to  the  restrictive 


'See:  Americas  New  Opportunities  In 
World  Trade.  Planning  Pamphlets  Nos.  37.  38. 
November  1»44.  50  cents.  The  Stakes  of 
Bretton  Woods.  Special  Report.  April  IMS. 
as  cents:  International  Economic  CoUatmra- 
tion.  Planning  Pamphlet  No.  50,  February 
1946.  25  cents. 

'  I  do  not  dissent  from  this  report,  although 
I  believe  the  argument  Is  unnecessarily  lim- 
ited. For  example,  the  wide  disparity  in  liv- 
ing standards  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  even  i-uch  advanced  nations 
as  Britain,  makes  it  Imperative  for  us  to  help 
them  hasten  their  reconstruction  and  the 
elevation  of  their  standards  to  minimize  the 
friction  and  suspicion  engendered  by  these 
differences.  World  peace  depends  upon  otir 
helping  to  expedite  the  Improvement  in  liv- 
ing conditions  so  that  the  peoples  of  all  coun- 
tries will  gain  renewed  faith  in  the  progres- 
sive advance  of  their  economy.  The  rulers 
of  nations  which  do  not  possess  this  con- 
fidence tend  to  compensate  by  aggressive 
International  pcUcies. — Solomon  Baskin. 


measures  taken  by  other  countries  This 
program  sotight  to  minimize  exchange  diffi- 
culties l>y  making  of  the  Empire  and  certain 
other  countries  a  mere  closely  knit  unit  (the 
sterling  area)  whose  economic  relations  with 
other  nailcns  were  subject  r  -  "r  n  and 
contr-  I      Thus    a  free-exch  does 

not  •  ^ 

are-  •  js 

:.irs  IS  a  matter  of  strict  governmental 
r..: ;.;;. 

The  war  has  so  altered  Britain's  exchange 

r      ■        ■'     ■' :- "r.ittd  States  r -« 

.?  and  trarif  ;s 

t;^xtcl  .ul  to 

;  and  n.  '.  the 

Unifd  Kingdom  Under  norm.il  circum- 
stances Britain  would  pay  for  such  Imports 
through  income  received  in  payment  for  ex- 
ports, shipping,  and  other  services,  and  In- 
terest on  investments  it  holds  nbrond. 

Conversion   tn  war  output  drast,  it 

Britain's  ability  to  export,  and  v..:  .  .e 
has  reduced  her  relative  position  In  the 
shipping  field  During  the  war  Britain  sold 
many  foreign  Investments  In  order  to  pay  for 
war  supplies,  thus  reducing  her  Income  from 
this  SOI! rce. 

The  net  result  Is  that  Imports  essential  to 
British  reconversion  and  public  health  for 
the  ttr.ie  being  cannot  be  financed  In  a  normal 
manner  Two  altern.ttlves  are  open  to  the 
British: 

1  They  may  obtain  a  loan  from  the  United 
States  to  tide  them  over  until  experts  can 
be  expanded,  or 

2.  They  may  arrange  to  draw  mere  heavily 
upon   the  sterling  area,  with  a  pr  to 

pay  with  tomorrow  s  exports  for  tl  .a 

which  the  sterling  area  agreed  to  sell  tuoay.' 

The  latter  course  Inevitably  must  Increase 
Britain's  debt  to  the  sterling  area,  a  debt 
which,  as  a  result  of  wartime  necessity,  al- 
ready has  grown  to  the  stagcerirg  total  of 
$14  000,000,000.  Any  further  increase  would 
have  to  be  held  to  a  bare  minimum  To 
achieve  this,  as  well  as  to  arrange  r-  .c 

of  the  whole  over  a  longer  perlec.  i  ,n 
Would  be  forced  to  continue  stringent  ex- 
change and  trade  controls.  Of  necessity. 
Britain  would  attempt  to  build  and  main- 
tain artificial  trade  channels  from  which 
the  United  States  would  t>e  excluded 

Even  today,  many  Britons  from  all  political 
groups  argue  that  their  country's  best  inter- 
est Is  served  by  the  latter  course.  They  fear 
United  States  Instability,  with  memories  of 
the  thirties.  These  Briton.<i  wcuid  promote 
sterling  area  self-sufficiency,  their  country 
the  favored  purveyor  of  Industrial  goods  to 
the  memtiers  of  the  area  In  exchange  for 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials. 

SiKh  a  program  does  not  appeal  to  that 
majority  In  Britain  who  actively  seek  a  loan 
from  the  United  States  Enlightened  United 
State.s  policy  should  support  the  loan,  since 
the  development  of  a  separate  economic  bloc 
by  Britain  can  only  lead  to  a  similar  and  re- 
taliatory effort  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States. 

Irrespective  of  Its  serious  political  con- 
sequences, this  Is  not  good  business  for  the 
United  States,  We  have  very  little  to  offer 
In  the  way  of  a  firm  commitment  to  Import 
from  a  world  divided  Into  economic  blocs 
Nor  are  we  apt  to  prove  willing  and  efficient 
organizers  of  the  necessary  system  of  cen- 
tralized government  trade  control  so  alien 
to  our  traditions. 

Enlighten  -  opinion,  both  here  and  In 
Britain,  seeks  to  liberate  trade  in  order  that 
It  may  develop  on  that  broad  and  generalized 
basis  which  permits  to  all  countries  a  free 
access  to  markets  and  materials.  It  Is  to 
this  end  that  Britain  has  agreed  to  take  a 


•  The  sterling  area  Is  in  too  great  need  of 
aid  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  adequate  funds." 
(Solomcu  BarklQ.) 
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rtimber  of  Important  and  positive  steps  In 
ing    its   structure    of   trade   and    ex- 
I  controls,  provided  we  make  such  ac- 

tion pcfisible  by  the  gtant  of  a  loan, 

1.  Immediately  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  loan  all  restrictions  on  sterling  exchange 
arising  from  transactions  with  Great  Britain 
on  current  account  will  be  removed  for  prod- 
ucts of  the  United  States  or  for  transactions 
of  Its  residents  Every  day  of  delay  in  the 
granting  of  the  British  loan  further  imbeds 
In  postwar  trade  the  wartime  pattern  of  re- 
strictions and  thereby  Increases  the  difficul- 
ties In  removlns;  them. 

2.  Within  1  year  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  loan,  all  sterling  received  by  traders 
of  any  country  in  payment  for  current  trans- 
actions will  be  freely  convertible  Into  dollars 
or  any  other  currency.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  eliminate  those  British  exchange 
restrictions  which  have  directed  trade  Into 
artificial  channels. 

3.  Britain  will  attempt  to  reduce  and  fund 
her  debt  to  other  sterling  area  countries, 
repaying  in  pounds  convertible  into  other 
currencies.  As  a  result,  the  large  British 
Indebtedness  no  longer  will  provide  a  guar- 
anteed market  for  British  traders  at  the 
expense  of  American  exporters. 

4.  Britain  will  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
as  a  member  of  the  world  bank  and  fund. 
The  speedy  solution  of  Britain's  financial 
problem  will  enable  the  world  bank  and  fund 
to  establish  a  stable  International  exchange 
and  credit  structure  at  a  much  earlier  date 
than  otherwise  would  be  feasible.  Indeed, 
without  the  loan  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Brit- 
ain and  many  other  sterling  area  countries 
would  be  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
world  bank  and  fund. 

5.  Britain  will  Join  the  United  States  in 
a  prograjn  to  reduce  or  eliminate  tariff  pref- 
erences, discriminatory  import  quotas  and 
other  barriers  to  trade.  As  a  part  of  this 
program.  Britain  will  assist  the  United  States 
In  establishing  an  International  trade  or- 
ganization to  supplement  the  World  Bank 
and  Fund.  Again,  without  the  loan.  It 
would  be  Impossible  lor  Britain  to  promote 
this  liberal  international  economic  program, 
let  alone  Join  the  International  Trade  Or- 
ganization. The  British  thus  agree  to  under- 
take a  number  of  positive  commitments 
which  are  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States 
In  exchange  for  a  S3 .7 50 .000 .000  line  of  credit, 
to  be  amortized  cA-er  50  years  at  a  2  percent 
rate  of  Interest  on  the  obligation  outstand- 
ing In  any  year. 

There  are  those  in  the  United  States  who 
would  grant  the  British  the  loan  but  scale 
It  d  'wn  and  seek  further  political  and  mate- 
rial concessions  In  exchange.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  any  substantial  alterations  of 
this  character  most  likely  will  render  the 
loan  unacceptable  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
A  sum  less  than  that  upon  which  the  nego- 
tiators have  agreed  clearly  will  not  bridge 
Britain's  exchange  gap  over  the  next  few 
years  and  thus  permit  her  to  carry  out  the 
above  commitments.  Any  smaller  sum  will 
require  Britain  to  continue  exchange  and 
trade  restrictions.  In  such  an  event  the 
agreement   as   It  stands   must   collapse. 

E.ents  of  the  past  few  years  have  thrust 
upon  the  United  States  a  responsibility 
which  It  must  not  evade  without  a  full 
understanding  of  the  cotisequences.  A  free 
and  multilateral  trade  cannot  exist  without 
some  nation  assuming  the  role  of  creditor — 
a  rde  that  by  the  very  nature  of  things  Is 
synonymous  with  leadership.  For  many 
decades  Great  Britain  played  this  part  in 
world  economic  affairs.  Today  only  the 
United  States  is  capable  of  carrying  on  the 
task. 

The  United  States  has  much  to  gain  by  a 
revival  of  multilateral  trade,  and,  by  enlist- 
ing the  support  of  Britain,  the  prospects  of 
such  a  revival  are  good.   But  It  has  even  more 


to  lose  in  failure.  For  the  alternative  Is  a 
further  division  of  the  world  Into  competing 
and  rival  economic  blocs,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  political  means  to  realize  economic 
ends. 

This  Is  our  choice.  In  our  considered  Judg- 
ment the  circumstances  more  than  warrant 
the  United  States  risking  such  a  considerable 
sum  as  63.750.000.000.  which  is  well  within 
our  means.  In  order  to  realize  the  type  of 
economic  world  It  requires  for  peace  and 
prosperity. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\^S 
Wednesday,  April  10.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
tc  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  my  remarks  in 
extending  the  congratulations  of  my 
congressional  district  to  Hon.  Albert 
Chambon.  French  consul,  at  a  reception 
tendered  to  him  by  members  of  the  Holy 
Name  Society  and  their  friends  and  fam- 
ilies held  in  the  Assiunption  Hall  in  Chel- 
sea. Mass.,  on  Sunday  evening,  April  7, 
1946: 

The  most  devastating  war  In  history  Is 
over.  The  nations  of  the  world  are  sitting 
down  to  the  great,  stern  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion, the  Job  of  building  a  new  pattern  for 
human  society.  As  all  the  battle  cries  fade 
away,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact  that  this 
has  been  a  world  revolution,  in  which  we 
have  come  to  realize  the  need  and  value  of 
human  brotherhood. 

Two  thousand  years  ago  Christ  the  Saviour 
brought  this  faith  to  a  pagan  and  unbeliev- 
ing world.  It  was  not  until  the  eighteenth 
century  that  a  revolution  In  America  and 
a  revolution  In  France  translated  this  faith 
Into  political  action.    The  French  helped  us 


to  win  our  Independence  and  we  have  helped 

them  to  win  their  liberation  from  a  savage 
aggressor.  Small  wonder  that  there  Is  a 
mutual  friendship  and  understanding  be- 
tween our  peoples,  united  by  our  common 
faith  in  the  dignity  of  human  personality. 

To  make  a  peace  that  will  work,  balancing 
security  with  freedom  and  providing  Justice 
for  all.  the  nations  will  need  the  Inspiration 
of  Christian  faith,  and  they  will  need  the  civ- 
ilizing leadership  of  France  and  the  United 
States.  Our  two  nations  stand  together  »n 
this  as  a  guaranty  that  the  peoples  of  (he 
earth  will  not  find  themselves  In  the  grip 
of  a  new  tyranny  which  has  simply  replaced 
the  old.  We  believe  that  the  things  of  this 
world  must  be  made  to  serve  man  and  not 
enslave  him.  We  believe,  in  turn,  that  man 
shall  only  serve  God.  the  ultimate  image  of 
his  own  mental  and  spiritual  perfectibility. 
Tonight,  In  democratic  fellowship,  we  wel- 
come the  presence  of  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Chambon,  consul  of  France,  who  is  to  be 
our  principal  speaker.  It  Is  my  privilege  to 
extend  to  him  the  greetings  of  this,  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

There  are  many  thousand  Americans  of 
French  ancestry  In  this  district,  working  In 
the  textile  appliance  plants.  They  a»T  In  the 
electrical  appliance  plants.  They  are  In  the 
professions  and  in  our  public  life.  They  have 
been  conspicuous  In  our  armed  forces  and 
they  have  given  generously  of  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  the  holy  service  of  God.  Mr. 
Chambon  will  be  proud  to  know  that  so 
much  of  his  Gallic  blood  flows  In  the  veins  of 
our  American  democracy. 

His  distinguished  countryman,  the  Mar-, 
quis  de  Lafayette,  traveled  this  section  and 
knew  it  well.  In  our  tradition,  we  fondly 
recall  the  help  which  Lafayette  gave  to  our 
forefathers  when  they  were  struggling  to  win 
their  freedom  against  overwhelming  odds. 
And  because  of  that  tradition,  there  was 
destined  to  grow  up  In  this  county  of  Essex, 
a  man  who  would  return  to  Prance  to  repay 
our  debt.  It  was  he  who  led  our  armored 
columns  across  France,  routing  the  Nazi  In- 
vaders and  breaking  their  power  for  evil 
before  they  could  escape  across  the  Rhine. 
Mr,  Chambon.  we  welcome  you  to  the  neigh- 
borhood which  developed,  for  France  and  the 
world     •     •     •     Gen,  George  Patton. 

In  this  spirit  of  cooperation,  which  has 
served  both  of  our  democratic  countries  so 
well.  In  time  of  need  •  •  •  we  shall  go 
on  to  win  an  enduring  peace,  where  all  men 
of  good  will  may  prosper  and  be  happy.  In 
that  work  of  building  a  new  social  order, 
the  civilizing  genius  of  France  will  work  side 
by  tide  with  the  youthful  energy  and  vision 
of  America. 

From  this  neighborhood.  In  1919,  went 
Colonel  Hotise,  a#  principal  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson  In  that  noble  effort  to  create  a 
community  of  nations  that  would  outlaw  war 
and  encourage  mankind  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Our  people  have  never  lost  sight  of  this  ob- 
jective, which  we  consider  to  be  the  his- 
torical mission  of  these  United  States.  To- 
day, most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  are 
allied  with  us  in  this  great  purpose. 

France  knows,  from  tragic  experience,  the 
desperate  need  for  security.  Twice,  In  our 
time,  she  has  been  ravaged  and  bled  by  the 
greedy  assaults  of  ruthless  ambition.  What 
she  has  lost,  the  world  has  lost. 

There  are  hopeful  signs  that  the  people  of 
the  world,  frightened  by  the  destructive  pos- 
sibilities of  future  wars,  are  demanding  In- 
ternational cooperation  to  outlaw  force  as 
an  Instrument  of  national  policy. 

Therein  lies  security  for  Prance,  ourselves, 
and  the  world, 

I  bring  to  the  Honorable  Mr.  Chambon. 
Co*\3ul  cf  France,  the  greetings  of  my  con- 
stituents. As  their  Representative  In  the 
Congress  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chambon,  of 


Atm 


thetr  he4rtfelt 
your  ccnjn 
up  wiiii 
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confldence  In  the  recovery  of 
try.     Already  we  see  her  spe«)clng 
her  clerir  and  r^pected  intelltsence 
cfuncWs  (jf  the  family  of  nations. 

we   are    proud    to   welcome   you. 
reprwentatlve.    bringing    a   meaMge 
from  fri  »Dda  to  friends. 
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d-KONSKI.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
of   freedom-lovmy   people 
>ut  the  world  without  a  country 
lout  a  home.    By  the  hundreds 
committing  suicide  rather  than 
to  where  they  came  from.    Mil- 
r^ow  that  to  go  back  to  Finland. 
E.stonia,     Lithuania.     Poland, 
"la.  Bulgaria.  Rumania,  Austria, 
means  death  or  slavery, 
^gain-st  every  segment  of  decency 
these  millions  to  go  back  against 
1.    They,  more  than  anyone  else 
!d.  know  what  fate  awaits  them 
icy  return.    These  millions  were 
hv  most  loyal  and  faithful  allies 
e  entire  war.    These  are  the  type 
rs  who  captured  Monte  Cassino 
Tobnik.     Today  they  are  men 
men  without,  a  country, 
our  Nation  had  a  part  in  shaping 
destiny  it  is  our  rr    -  —    bility 
or  them.    They  are  .  ..  and 

ibie  people  who  have  aiwajs  been 
do  more  than  their  part.    They 
ered   perhap.s  more  than  any 
tl:i.>  war.    They  have  been  vic- 
concentration  camps  and  slave 
Nhat  arc  we  going  to  do  with 
e''    That  is  the  burning  ques- 
time. 
same  time  our  own  boys  in  the 
ho  have  made  victory  possible 
and  weary.    They  want  to  come 
sfot  a  day  pas.ses  where  a  Ccn- 
does  not  get  mail  from  cur  boys 
that   they   be   brought   home, 
weary  and  tired.    The  war  is 
we  cannot  blame  them  for  feel- 
do.    They  should  be  brought 
The  men  who  are  married  and 
ilies  want   especially  to  come 
soon.    They  should  be  Joined 
families  for  the  good  of  our 
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is  no  reason  why  our  country 
enlist    help  from    among   these 
who   have  no  country.     They 
more  than  willing  to  enlist  in 
forces  of  the  United  States  of 
and  take  over  the  duty  of  oc- 
I  have  received  letters  from 
of  Poles,  Finns.  Serbs.  Hun- 
Slovaks  in  Europe  l)e8ging  me 
hem  get  into  our  Army.    Their 
sad  and  they  even  olTer  to 
life  and  gratis.    Our  own  boys 
y  be  replaced  with  the«e  un- 
victims  of  appeasement, 
introduced  a  resolution  giving 
to  the  Military  AHairs  Com- 


tre 


mittee  to  make  a  study  to  determine  the 
advisability  of  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  A  n  foreign  legion 
by  accepting   er...    ...  r.t.s   from   among 

the  citizens  of  foreign  countries  for  mili- 
tary service  in  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  SUtfs. 

While  this  would  be  a  new  departure, 
in  a  military  sense,  for  our  country,  it  Is 
certainly  in  line  with  the  Nation's  new 
departure  into  world-wide  international- 
ism. It  seeks  to  help  to  implement,  by 
military  force,  our  international  commit- 
ments made  up  to  date  and  which  will 
be  made  in  the  future. 

There  are  300.0C0  well-trained  Polish 
soldier.-;  who  are  .'•till  under  arms,  some 
of  them  t>eing  used  in  the  Army  of  Occu- 
pation in  Italy  and  other  countries  and 
many  of  them  in  England  and  other 
countries  who  dare  not  return  to  Poland. 
There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trained  Finns.  Latvians.  Estonians,  Lith- 
uanians, Serbs,  and  Slovaks  in  the  same 
category.  These  soldiers  rendered  ex- 
ceptional and  heroic  services  in  the  de- 
feat of  the  Axis  Powers  and  doubtless 
great  numbers  of  them  would  regard  it 
as  a  godsend  to  be  ablt  to  join  an 
American  foreign  legion  where,  as  pro- 
fessional soldiers,  they  could  be  used  in 
the  Army  of  Occupation  or  wherever  the 
military    '  ot    our    Government 

dttrTied  r.  y. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  witn  the  proper 
standard  of  pay  and  benefits  whi^l  could 
be  worked  out.  that  a  force  of  500.000 
men  could  be  enlisted  within  the  next 
few  months  m  an  American  foreign  le- 
gion and  probably  within  less  time  after 
the  plan  had  been  worked  out.  This 
force  could  completely  take  ever  our 
army  of  occupation  serving  under  regu- 
lar United  States  of  America  nrmy  offi- 
cers. We  could  at  once  eLminale  the 
draft  law  as  a  source  Oi  replacements  for 
occupational  duty. 

The  proposed  foreign  legion  could 
have  its  own  uniform  and  could  be 
housed,  clothed,  fed.  and  paid  in  accord- 
.ance  with  American  Army  standards  and 
should  be  cfBcered.  above  a  certain  rank, 
by  our  own  United  States  of  Amenta 
Regular  Army  officers. 

We  know  now.  that  the  American  sol- 
dier, his  friends,  and  relatives  do  not 
want  him  retained  for  months  and  years 
overseas  after  victory  is  won  and  hos- 
tiUties  have  ceased.  If  we  insist  on  keep- 
ing the  home.sick  soldiers  overseas  after 
they  have  won  the  victory  for  us.  it  low- 
ers their  morale  and.  to  h  certain  extent, 
destroys  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
maintaining  a  strong  military  force  in 
peacetime.  To  that  extent,  we  are  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  certain  p>owers. 
and  we  are  weakening  our  efTorts  for 
peace  f  '-out  the  world.    We  are  en- 

coura;.  .the  weakening  of  our  mili- 

tary position,  other  nations  to  reach  out 
for  territorial  and  military  power  and 
are.  in  fact,  sowinj;  the  seeds  of  World 
War  III. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  thought  con- 
tained in  this  plan  is  worthy  of  the  seri- 
ous and  early  consideration  of  the  people 
of  America  and  Congress.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
approve  the  resolution  and  that  the 
proper  committee  will  contact  the  Secre- 


tary of  War.  Mr.  Patterson,  the  Chief 
of  Staff.  General  ELscnhower.  and  other 
military  leaders  in  an  effort  to  get  their 
thought  and  advice  on  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  General  Alexander  in  Italy 
has  used  Polish  troops  for  occupation  of 
Italy.  His  advice  and  recommendation 
should  especially  be  sought  by  this  com- 
mittee. 

I  believe  that  the  announcement  of  the 
formation  of  an  American  foreign 
legion  would  be  a  proper  and  great  step 
for  this  Nation  to  take  at  the  present 
time.  It  would  hold  out  a  new  hope  lor 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  have 
fought  in  various  military  organizations 
for  the  freedom  they  hoped  would  come 
after  victory.  It  might  well  make  up 
the  major  military  force  which  we  will 
be  called  upon  to  supply  under  the  United 
Nations  Organization;  and  certainly  one 
could  easily  visualize  that  it  might  suc- 
ceed to  the  extent  that  it  could  furnish 
practically  all  of  the  troops  necessary  for 
our  armies  of  occupation  in  Europe  and 
in  Japan. 

Such  a  move.  I  believe,  would  be  wel- 
comed by  the  American  people.  It  would 
provide  seasoned  and  trained  men  for  the 
armies  of  occupation  rather  than  the 
continuous  drafting  of  our  teen-age  boys, 
disturbing  their  opportunities  for  an 
education  by  sending  them  to  Germany 
and  Japan  to  do  police  work  :n  the  army 
of  occupation.  To  send  18-  and  19-year 
old  boys  little  trained  to  occupy  a  foreign 
country  is  not  good  for  their  morale  and 
future  w*elfare.  Seasoned  and  trained 
troops  would  be  a  better  way  out. 

I  believe  the  plan  is  worthy  of  most 
serious  consideration  by  our  military- 
leaders  and  by  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
press  and  by  the  American  people.  If 
these  unfortunate  refugees  go  back  to 
their  countries  they  will  either  be  killed 
or  imprisoned  or  put  In  slave  camps.  Wo 
certainly  do  not  want  to  force  that  on 
them.  Take  care  of  these  people  we  must 
because  our  Nation  had  a  hand  in  shap- 
ing their  future.  Hence,  why  not  put 
them  to  good  use?  We  need  them.  A 
foreign  legion  Is  the  answer.  We  have 
them  on  our  hands.  To  refuse  to  put 
them  into  worth-while  tasks  would  be 
stupid  to  say  the  least. 


Array  Day  Address  by  the  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  lit46 

Mr.  BARKLFV'.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimcu.-.  consent  that  there  be  printed 
m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  ad- 
dre.ss  delivered  by  the  President  in  Chi- 
cago on  Army  Day. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  this  Army  Day  in  America,  freedom- 
loving  men  all  over  the  world  rise  with  us 
to   salute   our   fighting   men    of    the    Army. 
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Our  Artierlcan  soldier  is  respected  every- 
where for  his  courage,  admired  for  his  fight- 
ing skill,  and  loved  for  his  charm  and  sim- 
plicity. Like  his  gallant  brother  In  arms  in 
the  IJnlted  States  Navy,  he  Is  the  symbol  of 
our  traditions  and  our   hopes. 

Our  Army  has  written  many  glorious  chap- 
ters in  cur  Nation's  history,  but  none  so 
brilliant  as  the  last.  Its  story  in  this  war 
has  been  written  In  every  corner  of  the 
globe — on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  the 
w.istes  of  the  Arctic,  over  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  Pacific:  In  Jungle,  and  desert,  and 
mountain,  and  over  the  beaches.  It  is  a 
glorious  history  of  men  against  the  forces 
of  nature  as  well  as  against  the  forces  of 
evil. 

Ours  was  a  civilian  army,  not  a  profes- 
sional one.  either  In  leadership  or  man- 
power. Of  the  850.000  officers  who  led  It  only 
IG  000  were  professional  soldiers.  Of  the 
10.000.000  men  and  women  who  at  some  time 
served  It,  only  300.000  were  Regulars. 

This  Army  Day  is  a  fitting  day  for  us  to 
look  thankfully  at  the  past  and  hopefully  to 
the  future. 

As  for  the  past,  the  pages  of  history  will 
pay  the  only  lasting  tribute  to  those  millions 
of  citizens  who  were  the  Army  of  our  Na- 
tion. No  eulogy,  no  epitaph,  no  monument 
Is  enough  to  express  this  Nation  s  debt  and 
sorrow  for  those  who  gave  their  lives  or 
limbs  or  health  in  the  cause  of  human  de- 
cency. Nor  can  it  adequately  tell  of  our 
Joy  and  our  gratitvide  to  those  whose  lives 
were  spared  In  battle,  and  who  have  re- 
turned tD  us  to  take  their  place  as  citizens 
again. 

The  greatest  tribute  to  the  men  of  our 
Army  is  the  very  fact  that  the  enemy  has 
surrendered  and  that  we  are  once  again 
turning  our  thoughts  and  hopes  to  peace. 
This  Army  of  democracy,  of  every  walk  of  life, 
of  every  faith,  of  every  national  descent,  was 
victorious  over  the  professional  armies  of 
the  dictators  who  had  scorned  us  as  too  soft, 
and  cowardly  to  fight.  The  survival  of  a  free 
civilization  is  the  reward  for  the  struggles 
and  battles  of  the  men  of  our  fighting  forces, 
on  land  and  sea  and  air. 

The  roll  call  of  the  battles  of  our  Ameri- 
can soldiers  show  how  world-wide  was  the 
conflict:  The  Philippines,  India-Burma,  the 
East  Indies,  the  Aleutians.  China.  Pacific 
Islands  stretching  across  the  vast  ocean, 
north  and  south:  Africa.  Sicily.  Italy.  Nor- 
mandy,   France.    Luxemburg    and    Germany. 

No  one  can  think  of  the  great  American 
Army  without  those  leaders  of  victory  who 
now  take  their  place  in  history  with  the  Im- 
mortals of  the  past:  General  Marshall,  Gen- 
eral MacArthur.  General  Eisenhower.  Gen- 
eral Arnold,  and  all  the  others  who  served 
In  their  commands.  And  the  Army  Itself  as 
well  is  the  American  people  will  always  re- 
member the  Inspiration,  leadership,  courage 
and  determination  which  came  from  that 
gallant  warrior  In  the  White  House.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

The  past  Is  history.  It  Is  the  future  to 
which  we  must  turn  our  thoughts  and  ener- 
gies now.  What  of  the  world  on  the  Army 
Days  to  come?  What  of  the  future  of  man- 
kind In  the  atomic  age  which  is  upon  us? 

Let  us  look  clearly  at  today  and  tomorrow. 
The  facts  are  plain,  and  I  think  our  course 
Is  also  plain. 

The  United  States  today  is  a  strong  Na- 
tion; there  Is  none  stronger.  This  Is  not 
merely  a  proud  boast.  Rather  it  Is  a  fact 
which  calls  for  solemn  thought  and  due  hu- 
mility. It  means  that  with  such  strength, 
We  have  to  assume  leadership  and  accept  re- 
sponsibility. It  would  be  a  tragic  breach  of 
national  duty  and  International  faith  if.  con- 
sciously or  carelessly,  we  permitted  ourselves 
ever  to  be  unprepared  to  fulfill  those  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  for  which  the 
world  looks  to  us. 

We  cannot,  and  we  are  determined  that  we 
will  not.  disintegrate  into  weakness.  For 
we  still  have  much  to  do  with  our  strength. 


We  still  have  all  the  duties  of  armies  of 
occupation.  We  still  have  to  do  our  share 
in  supervising  former  enemy  governments, 
enforcing  the  peace  terms,  disarming  and 
repatriating  enemy  troops,  taking  care  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  displaced  persons. 
We  still  have  to  service  and  supply  all  our 
troops  overseas  In  war-torn  areas  all  over  the 
world  where  essential  supplies  are  ver"  scarce. 
We  still  have  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
m.iny  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  American 
property  scattered  all  over  the  world.  We 
still  have  to  roll  up  our  own  bases  which 
we  no  longer  need,  and  destroy  the  war  ma- 
terial and  war-making  industries  of  our 
enemies. 

But  far  and  above  all  those  things,  we 
must  remain  strong  because  only  so  long  as 
we  remain  strong  can  we  ensure  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Peace  has  to  be  built  on  power 
for  good  as  well  as  on  Justice  and  good  will 
and  good  deeds.  We  cannot  on  one  day  pro- 
claim our  intention  to  prevent  unjust  ag- 
gression and  oppression  in  the  world,  and 
on  the  next  day  call  for  immediate  scrapping 
of  our  military  machines. 

We  must  remain  strong,  not  because  we 
plan  or  want  to  Impose  our  views  upon  the 
world  by  force,  or  do  battle  with  any  nation. 
We  must  remain  strong  for  Just  the  con- 
trary reason.  We  must  remain  strong  In 
order  that  we  may  retain  our  leadership  and 
exercise  that  leadership  with  all  our  re- 
sources on  behalf  of  a  world  of  peace  and  har- 
mony among  all  nations  and  peoples.  That  Is 
not  only  our  moral  duty;  it  is  a  firm  obliga- 
tion which  we  have  undertaken  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

From  the  military  point  of  view,  how  can 
we  best  maintain  this  strength  and  leader- 
ship? I  have,  during  the  past  year,  given 
what  I  consider  appropriate  answers  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  Nation.  Because  the 
time  in  history  grows  short,  and  because 
delay  Is  itself  a  process  of  deterioration.  I 
emphasize  those  answers  again  today — the 
day  on  which  we  do  honor  to  our  Army. 

There  are  three  keystones  to  the  arch  of 
our  strength.  One  Is  a  unification  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments.  The  second  Is  ex- 
tension of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  The 
third  Is  universal  training. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  diffl?ultles  of  de- 
tail in  a  unification  of  the  armed  forces.  But 
the  objective  must  be  realized. 

Unification  does  not  mean  subordination 
of  any  branch  of  the  service.  It  does  not 
mean  a  loss  of  identity.  But  It  does  mean 
Just  what  the  word  says — "unification."  It 
means  a  concentration  and  cohesion  of  our 
best  military  thought  and  our  best  military 
resources,  geared  to  maximum  efficiency.  It 
means  using  our  experience  In  World  War  11 
for  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  second  objective  will 
very  soon  be  achieved  In  the  Congress — the 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  We 
have  won  the  war,  and  we  must  now  make 
certain  that  the  victory  is  secured.  It  Is 
perfectly  clear  that  victorious  nations  can- 
not, on  the  unconditional  surrender  of  a 
vicious  and  dangerous  enemy,  turn  their 
backs  and  go  home.  Wars  are  different  from 
baseball  games  where,  at  the  end  of  the  game, 
the  record  Is  made  and  the  teams  get  dressed 
and  leave  the  park.  For  In  wars,  the  victors 
should  make  sure  that  there  will  not  be  a 
recurrence  of  enemy  tyranny.  That  tyranny 
must  be  rooted  out  *rom  the  very  soul  of 
the  enemy  nation  before  we  can  say  that  the 
war  is  really  won. 

I  think  that  the  American  people  recog- 
nize that  fact.  But  the  process  Is  a  long, 
tedious  and  exacting  one.  It  requires  an 
army  of  many  men.  And  that  army  of  many 
men  can  be  continuously  and  adequately 
supplied  for  another  year  only  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act.  If  the  act  Is  not  extended 
beyond  the  next  month,  when  it  would  other- 
wise expire,  we  face  these  alternatives:  Either 
we  shall  have  to  keep  men  Indefinitely  In 
foreign  lands  who  are  Justly  entitled  to  come 


home  to  their  own  country  and  their  own 
families;  or  we  shall  turn  our  backs  upon  the 
enemy  before  the  victory  Is  finally  assured. 
Justice  to  the  men  still  in  the  armed 
forces,  to  all  our  people,  and  to  civilization 
Itself  forbids  the  choice  of  either  of  these 
alternatives.  And  the  Congress.  I  am  sure. 
will  not  choose  either. 

Tlie  third  essential  of  a  strong  America 
is  a  program  of  universal  training.  Let  \u 
understand  this  clearly.  Universal  training 
is  not  conscription.  It  does  not  mean  that 
our  young  men  would  have  to  serve  in  the 
Army  or  Navy  for  any  period  during  peace- 
time     They   remain    citizens   and   civilians. 

What  is  proposed  Is  that  each  individual 
train  for  a  period  during  which  he  can  be 
fitted  by  his  Nation  to  take  his  place  if  war 
unhappily  should  ever  come  again. 

It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  we  do  not  need  a 
large  Army  In  the  atomic  age.  No  one  knows 
yet  precisely  what  we  do  need — In  terms  of 
Infantry,  pilots,  paratroopers,  ships,  radar, 
planes,  rockets,  or  bombs. 

We  do  know,  however,  that  modem  war 
calls  for  the  total  mobilization  of  all  men  and 
all  energies.  We  know,  too.  that  we  are  not 
likely  again  to  be  given  2  years  or  more  by 
heroic  allies  to  get  set  and  ready.  Next  time, 
if  there  Is  a  next  time,  we  are  likely  to  be 
the  first  target. 

And  so  at  short  notice,  each  man  mxost  he 
ready  to  take  his  place  and  go  forward — not 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  or  a  few  years, 
but  Immediately.  Otherwise  It  will  be  too 
late. 

There  Is  only  one  way  that  each  man  will 
be  ready  in  that  sense.  That  way  Is  by  his 
having  been  trained  ahead  of  time.  He  will 
not  be  trained  to  do  things  which  are  obso- 
lete. He  win  be  trained  to  do  only  whatever 
Is  required  in  modern  warfare.  A  nation 
whose  people  want  It  to  be  a  leader,  to  be 
a  bulwark  against  tyranny  and  oppression, 
surely  cannot  expect  less  of  Its  people  than 
that  they  be  made  ready  to  fight  or  to  work 
to  preserve  the  Nation. 

Unification  of  the  armed  forces,  extension 
of  the  Selective  Service  Act,  and  a  universal 
training  program — those  are  the  keystones 
which  hold  th^  promise  of  a  strong  nation. 
Each  Is  by  Itself  of  great  Importance  In 
combination,  they  are  essential  for  us  to 
maintain  our  leadership  and  to  permit  us 
to  fulfill  our  destiny  of  leading  the  way  to 
peace  and  freedom 

For  the  desire  for  peace  and  freedom  Is  the 
very  root  of  our  foreign  policy. 

I  have  stated  my  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  New  York  City  on  Navy  Day  last, 
and  in  my  message  to  the  Congress  jdelivered 
January  21.  1946.  That  policy  remains  the 
same  today.  It  Is  based  squarely  upon 
righteousness  as  we  see  it,  and  it  definitely 
rejects  any  prospective  advantage  tq  our- 
selves. 

The  Immediate  objective  of-  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  now  Is  to  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  Organization  to  the 
utmost. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil of  the  United  Nations  Organization  now 
meeting  In  New  York  City.  Is  fully  capable 
of  reaching  agreements  between  the  peoples 
of  the  world — however  different  their  tradi- 
tions and  philosophies,  and  however  diver- 
gent their  Interests  may  be.  The  essential 
requirements  to  that  end  are  that  Its  mem- 
ber nations  follow  the  dictates  of  Justice, 
that  they  consider  and  respect  the  legitimate 
asplrat.ons  and  needs  of  their  fellow  mem- 
bers, and  that  they  avoid  that  selfish  desire 
for  individual  advantage  that  Is  stimulated 
by  opportunity  and  by  military  superiority 
over  other  nations. 

All  citizens  of  the  United  States,  worthy  of 
the  honor  of  that  clt  zcnshlp.  are  deter- 
mined to  preserve  cur  present  form  of  goT- 
ernment.  They  will  not  Interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  governments  of  other  peace- 
loving  people. 
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'.  itates  desire  peace  based  on  enlight- 

ice.     Our  peaceful  aspirations  are 
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is  not  a  reward  granted  to  those 

ivh  it:  It  must  be  pursued,  unceas- 

d  unwaveringly,  by  every  means  at 

mand.  with  Imagination.  Ingenuity. 

Peace  Is  decided!    not  the  pres- 

of  the  status  quo.  it  \s  not  merely 
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with  Justice. 
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have  a  policy  to  guid»  our  rela- 

every   country   in   every   part   of 

No  country   Is  so   remote   from 

may   not  some   day   be   Involved 

which  threaten.*  the  peace.     It 

remember  that  t'  World  War 

I  Serbia:  that  the  ;  :  Versailles 

hr<  ken  In  Manchurin.  and  that  the 

W'  rid    War    began    In   Poiand.     Our 

3<)licy  must  be  universal. 

Far  E.'ist  our  pros:ram  fur  peace  is 

to  combat  and  remedy  the  condl- 

t  made  It  possible  for  Japan  to  turn 

r  nelK'hbors.     We  have  demilitarized 

ul  are  promoting  reforms  which  we 

1  briii4  iiitM  bfjnie  a  democratic  and 

nat;on.      !'  rm 

IS  oiiiy  a  .  •  -.ke 

more  positive  Eteps  to  create  condi- 

pe.;ce  m  the  Far  East. 

ign  policy  rests  on  the  conviction 

cause  of  peace  Is  served  by  the  spread 

ratic  government  and  the  institu- 

human  freedom.     Where  ''  ule 

vik^n.  there  we  shall  find  :  ..es 

f  the  peace.    W  i  self- 

t   is  good   lusui  '  :   war. 

e  that  peoples  who  govern  their  own 

democratic    methods    will    prefer 

settlement  of  diffe-ences  with  their 

s   by  the  democratic  machinery  of 

ed  Nations. 

Far  East,  as  elsewhere,  pursuant  to 
cy.  we  shall   encourage   the  growth 
o.'  democracy  and  civil  liberties. 
■A.  wo  are  even  now  working  with 
allies   and    with    Korean    leaders 
•o  being  a  provtslcnal  democratic 
t.    and    to    speed    the    day    when 
I  again  take  her  place  as  an  Inde- 
and  democratic  nation. 
a    we   are   supporting    a    free    and 
government.     Through    the   wise 
3f    General    Marshall    the    Chlnejse 
on  the  road  to  achieve  political 
peaceful  demtxratlc  processes. 
'.lipplne    Commonwealth    will,    on 
t.   t)ecome  a  fully  sovereign  and 
nt  nation. 

Asia,  we  encourage  the  peace- 

I  ment  of  the  dlfferences'that  have 

the  peoples  of  that  area  *nd 

sovereigns      We  v  hope, 

the  growth  of  the  de;.  spirit 

people,  as  amcnkt  all  ^^-i  pies. 

ung   roots   of  democracy,    however. 

Iraw  much  nourishment  from  a  soil 

y   and   economic   distress.     It   Is  a 

lur  strategy  of  peace,  therefore,  to 

the  rehabilitation  and  development 

eastern    countries.     We    seek    to 

a  quick  revival  of  economic  actlv- 

nternatlonal  trade  in  the  Far  East. 

we  stand  ready  to  extend  credits 

leal    assistance    to   keep    building 
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that  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
;ommonwealth.  and  other  nations 
rtant  Interests  In  the  Far  East. 
recognition  by  them  that  we 
Important  Interests  In  that  area. 
understanding  on  their  part  that 
ves  are  dedicated  to  the  pursuit 
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BMt  and  Middle  East  comprise 
presents  grave  problems  This 
vast  natural  re^-curces  of  enor- 


mous value.  It  .  lies  across  the  most  con- 
venient routes  of  land,  air,  and  water  com- 
munications between  the  west  and  the  east. 
It  Is  consequently  an  area  of  great  strategic 
importance.  In  this  area  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  friendly  sovereign  states,  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  They  are  not  strong 
enough  Individually  or  collectively  to  with- 
stand armed  aggression  on  the  part  of  any 
great  power. 

It  18  easy  to  see.  therefore,  how  the  Near 
and  Middle  East  might  become  an  arena  of 
intense  rivalry  between  outside  powers,  and 
how  such  rivalry  might  suddenly  erupt  in 
armed  conflict.  No  country,  great  or  small, 
however.  h;ts  reas<^^nable  and  bona  tide  inter- 
ests in  the  Near  and  Middle  East  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  Interests  of  other 
nations  through  the  use  of  the  machinery 
of  the  United  Nations.  The  United  Nations 
have  a  right  to  Insist  that   the  ■'  :.ty 

and    Intej^ritv  of  the  countries  i  :  Vtar 

ai       '  •  not  be  tlireatrutd  by 

ci  •  .n. 

If  peace  is  to  be  preserved  and  strength- 
ened in  this  Important  section  of  the  world, 
however,  we  cannot  be  content  merely  to  as- 
sure sell-government  and  independence. 
The  people  of  the  Near  and  Middle  East  are 
beglniUng  to  realize  that  If  they  are  to  oc- 
cupy a  place  in  world  affairs  they  will  have 
to  develop  their  resources,  wv  r  edu- 

cational opp<.  rtunlties.  and  ra..-  stand- 

ards of  living. 

The  United  States  will  contribute  its  share 
In  helping  the  economic  an-l  cultu.al  devel- 
opment of  the  Near  and  Middle  East. 

The  face  of  Europe  t<>d«v  is  twisted  in  the 
pain  of  hunger  and  pf 

The  economic  reco:;  .  .  ;»  of  Eu>ope  Is 
first  of  all  a  task  for  the  people  ai  d  govern- 
ments of  Europe. 

Help  from  outside,  however,  will  both 
quicken  the  pace  of  reconstruction  and  re- 
duce the  ccst  in  hum-«n  misery.  The  United 
States  is  in  a  position  to  aelp;  we  are  Helping 
now:  and  we  shall  continue  to  htlp.  We  shall 
help  because  we  know  that  we  ourselves  can- 
not enjoy  prosperity  in  a  Wvjrld  of  economic 
staifTi.-xtion:  we  shail  help  because  economic 
distress,  anywhere  in  the  worli.  is  a  fertile 
breetiing  ground  for  violent  political  up- 
heaval; but  we  shall  help,  rotiat  of  all.  be- 
cause we  feel  it  the  duty  of  simple  humani- 
tarlanlsm  to  lend  a  hand  to  our  friends  and 
allies  who  are  convalescing  from  wounds  in- 
ILcted  by  the  common  eueniy 

Food  is  Europe  s  mcst  critical  need.  It 
Is  not  enough  to  share  our  sur^jiu.  es.  lor  to 
share  surpluses  is  not  reall;  to  share  &*  all. 
No  worthy  American  will  hesitatv  to  reduce 
his  own  consumption  of  food,  when  the  food 
so  released  will  avert  starvation  abroad. 

Next  to  food.  Europe'd  greatest  need  ts  Icr 
machinery  and  raw  materials  to  rehabilitate 
her  transportat;*  n  system^.  1.  .  s.  snd 

her  factories.    We  have  been  .s...  ,  these 

products  to  Europe  on  lung-term  credit, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  able  by  liberal 
loans  Uy  speed  recovery  In  Europe  and  bring 
aboxit  an  evei-expanding  trade. 

We  seek  to  lay  the  groundwurk  of  a  world 
trading  system  which  v  ifl  strengthen  and 
safeguard  the  peace.  We  want  no  return  to 
narrow  economic  nationalism  which  poisoned 
International  relations  and  undermined  liv- 
ing standards  between  the  two  wars. 

In  settling  our  lend-lease  accounts,  we  have 
resjlved  that  allied  war  debU  shall  not  be 
permitted  this  time  to  clog  the  the  channels 
of  trade  fur  years  to  come  We  shall  work 
unceasingly  in  behalf  of  the  principles  of 
equal  :nlty    in    world    trade,    becauae 

cloaed  •  c  blocs,  in  Europe  or  anywhere 

In  the  world,  can  only  lead  to  the  impover- 
ishment and  isolation  of  the  people  who  In- 
habit it. 

We  shall  press  for  the  elimination  of  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  international  navigation,  in 
oaier   V  .   nation,   bj  accident   of  gec^- 

graph!  a.  shall  be  deu;ed  unreitntt- 


ed  access  to  sea  ports  and  International 
waterways. 

We  shall,  measure  the  success  of  our  foreign 
policy  by  its  effectiveness  In  safeguarding 
the  peace.  We  have  no  interest  in  face-tav- 
Ing  or  verbal  victories.  Where  we  are  shown 
to  be  wrong,  we  shall  yield.  Where  reason- 
able adjustment  will  serve  the  lasting  in- 
terests of  peace,  no  nation  will  find  us  stub- 
born. Where  yielding  or  ctm;- "  ".vi;!  im- 
peril the  peace,  we  shall  be  u  ^ — even 
obstinate.  This  N  v  ill  neve,  iiiile  with 
the  peace.  We  si.  ue  it  with  every  b»t 
of  wisdom,  earneiitut.^,  and  tioggedne&s  that 
we  possess. 

We  shall  do  our  share  to  m.ike  Impossible 
a  revival  of  the  barbarian  phiK>sophy  cf  the 
Nazi  and  Fascist  aggressors.  We  believe  that 
the  people  of  Germany.  Jap.ui.  and  their 
•atellites.  by  their  freely  ex^.^ressed  choice. 
when  they  are  linalls  i  of   their  false 

leaders    and     false    p.  .les.    will    form 

peaceiul  governments  that  can  be  fully  ac- 
cepted into  the  family  of  civilized  nations. 
We  shall  give  them  every  encouragement  and 
every  practical  assistance  in  choosing  and 
aetttng  up  such  governments,  and  in  prepa- 
ration for  acceptance  into  the  family  of 
friendly  nations 

The  cause  cf  International  pe.ice  will  be 
advanced  if  all  states  in  good  standing  in 
the  society  of  peaceiul  nations  have  access 
on  equal  terms  to  the  trade  and  raw  mate- 
rials of  the  world  This  is  especialiy  true  of 
petroleum  products  which  In  this  meC  ! 

ag»  are   npcenuarv   to  the   life   rf   ir 
states.     F 
of  oil  has  .. 

of  the  world,  chiefly  because  cf  monopoly 
control  imposed  by  certain  states  on  areas 
beyond  their  own  borders.  Agreements 
should  be  made  by  the  nations  concerned  to 
make  such  petroleum  resourcts  as  are  avail- 
able for  export  acces.<  i|  terms  to 
all  users.  There  is  n.  v  the  ques- 
tion of  oil  cannot  be  (iispu*ed  of  equitably 
by  calm  and  peaceful  discussion. 

In  tue  Interest  of  improved  general  Euro- 
pean living  tonditions  and  in  the  Interest  of 
the  preservation  of  peace,  these  agreements 
on    commerce    and    tr  raw 

materials  should  be  ri  ,-• 

not  by  force  or  show  of  arins-Lut  by  getting 
around  a  conference  table  I  am  sure  these 
agreements  can  be  made. 

The  United  States  Intends  to  prevent  war 
coming  to  the  Western  Hemisphere  from 
abroad  by  Joining  with  the  other  sovereign 
republics  of  America  in  «•  regional  pact  to 
provide    a    comm  .igalnst    attack. 

The  .fme.'lcan  Re;  se  to  settle  d.f- 

f(  .  tween  the  of  the  Western 

Hi  ..  ^..,re  as  good  ;...i,..^.r8  by  consulta- 
tion In  the  common  cause  of  peace  and  na- 
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tlonal  well  being — consul 
of  them  will  have  equal  i 

V  quarters   It    Is   tii<  ugnt 
*>>  •    of  the  atomic  bomb  is  a 

threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
not  be.  The  atomic  bomb  should 
be  used  for  destruction  It  should  be  our 
objective  to  develop  and  employ  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  in  industry  by 
all  the  peaceful  peoples  of  the  world.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion will  succeed  in  obtaining  an  agreement 
by  its  member  nations  to  prohibit  and  outlaw 
the  U"ie  of  atomic  bombs. 

I  do  not  want  to  appear  overoptlmlstlc 
about  the  future  ol  the  world  In  the  face  of 
the  grave  problems  which  He  ahead  But  I 
certainly  am  not  pessimist  Ic  ab<  ut  the  future. 
In  fact  I  have  great  confidence  that  there  ts 
no  international  problem  which  cannot  be 
solved  If  there  Is  the  will  to  solve  it.  the 
willingness  to  understand  the  ether  fellows' 
point  of  view,  and  the  desire  to  sit  down 
and  confer  and  negotiate.  The  danger  comas 
when  negotiation  glvea  way  to  force  and 
unilateral  action. 
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We  attained  overwhelming  victory  in  close 
union  with  the  freedom-loving  and  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world.  In  the  same 
kind  of  union  with  them,  and  with  the  help 
of  the  same  heroic  men  and  women  who  won 
the  war  and  whom  we  honor  today  we  can 
attain  a  lasting  peace. 


Concurrent  Resolution  Demanding  Non- 
recognition  of  the  Independence  of 
Trans-Jordan 


Win  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MicmcvN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  Dowagiac  Daily  New.s  of  April  6.  1946. 
published  at  Dowagiac,  Mich.,  comes  an 
editorial  which  concisely  and  clearly  ex- 
presses much  better  than  I  have  been 
able  to  some  of  the  things  I  have  been 
saying,  expresses  some  of  the  thoughts  I 
have  been  trying  to  express  during  the 
past  5  years.  It  is  worth  your  atten- 
tion— read  it: 

To  us  no  greater  sabotage  of  the  ideals  of 
the  United  States  could  be  exemplified  than 
in  the  program  of  the  so-called  win-the- 
peace  conference.  They  recommend  that 
we  take  the  Initiative  In  friendly  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  instead  of  creating  situa- 
tions which  appear  to  be  aimed  at  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union.  They  want  the 
lean  to  Russia,  the  sharing  of  the  atomic 
bomb.  They  ask  repudiation  of  the  Churchill 
Idea  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  They 
want  us  to  halt  the  manufacture  of  atom 
bombs,  and  hand  over  Its  information  to  the 
UN  and  place  atomic  energy  development 
Under  civilian  control.  They  want  draft  ex- 
tension and  compulsory  military  training 
defeated.  They  want  MacArthur  "one-man 
rule"  of  Japan  ended  and  the  emperor  tried 
as  a  war  criminal.  They  want  all  problems 
submitted  to  the  UN  and  that  we  quit  "uni- 
lateral action."  That  we  strive  for  complete 
Independence  of  India  and  withdraw  our 
troops  thence.  That  our  delegation  on  the 
Security  Council  "demand  the  removal  of  all 
irterventlonary  forces  in  Indonesia."  They 
want  to  get  rid  o*  Hoover  as  head  of  the  fam- 
ine committee  and  want  us  to  take  action 
against  Franco.  Nice  program.  Indeed,  we 
take  responsibility  for  all  the  world.  The 
loudest  Russophlle  seemed  to  be  Senator 
Peppeb.  It  takes  all  kinds  to  make  up  a 
world,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  limit  on  the 
tion  of  human  credulity.  The  most 
1  ::g  element   In  this  country   today  is 

the  group  following  the  communistic  line, 
which  Is  trying  to  create  dissension,  to  dis- 
credit American  policies  and  activities,  try- 
ing to  take  us  for  a  ride  and  sell  us  down 
the  river  for  a  bunch  of  saps.  This  outfit 
Is  well  entrenched  all  through  existing  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  in  the  unions,  and  in 
politics.  It  IS  a  fellow  traveler  crew  of  sup- 
posedly high  Intelligence  which  would  de- 
liver us  body  and  soul  to  the  ideologies  of 
International  thinking  without  a  single  pro- 
tective device  to  save  us  when  idealism 
cracks  up.  Heaven  help  us.  And  they  pro- 
fess to  be  Americans. 

Having  read  and  digested  the  fore- 
going, do  you  not  agree  with  me  that  our 
first  duty  is  to  our  own  people,  to  the 
preservation  of  our  own  form  of  gov- 
ernment, toward  strengthening  our  own 
national  defense,  so  that  no  nation,  no 
group  of  nations,  will  venture  to  at- 
tack us? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 
Thursday,  March  14.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Emir  Abdul- 
lah purporting  to  recognize  Trans-Jor- 
dan as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
state  serves  nobody's  interests  except 
Britain's.  It  makes  of  Trans-Jordan 
not  an  independent  state  but  a  vassal 
state.  England  is  using  Trans-Jordan 
as  a  facade  for  her  Empire  demands  in 
the  Levant.  She  reads  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall.  Except  for  a  handful  of 
men  to  guard  the  canal,  she  will  have  to 
withdraw  from  Egypt. 

Never  in  history  has  a  treaty  between 
two  countries  been  so  quickly  consum- 
mated. Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
Trans-Jordan  is  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  training  and  movement  of  British 
troops  and  her  communications  are  to 
be  developed  with  British  money  and 
with  British  technicians.  Trans-Jor- 
dan's Arab  !  eague  w  ill  be  trained  and 
commanded  by  Britain's  Arabophile  John 
Baggot  Glubb. 

What  manner  of  independence  is  this? 
The  desert  Bedouin  Arabs  of  Trans-Jor- 
dan will  continue  in  their  starved  feudal 
existence  while  Abdullah  wallows  in 
luxury. 

In  defiance  of  the  League  of  Nations 
instrument  creating  the  mandate  over 
Palestine  which  includes  Trans-Jordan 
in  further  defiance  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
can Convention  of  1924,  and  in  violation 
of  article  80  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, Britain  took  it  upon  herself  to  con- 
fer unilaterally  independence  upon 
Trans-Jordan  which  is  inextricably  a 
part  of  the  whole  Palestine  mandate. 
While  the  Anglo-American  Committee  of 
Inquiry  on  Palestine  is  now  deliberating 
upon  its  findings  made  in  course  of  its 
investigations,  Britain  sabotages  that  in- 
quiry by  presenting  it  with  the  independ- 
ence of  Trans-Jordan  as  a  fait  accompli. 

Ironically  taxes  collected  by  Britain 
from  Palestinians  will  be  used  to  support 
British  military  might  in  Trans-Jordan. 

The  United  States  and  the  members  of 
the  United  Nations  should  certainly  not 
clothe  with  legality  by  any  act  of  recog- 
nition the  illegal  establishment  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  independence  of  Trans- 
Jordan. 

A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  United 
States  Government  withhold  recognition  of 
Trans-Jordan  as  an  independent  state,  and 
that  It  condemn  such  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  for  its  violation  of 
the  solemn  terms  of  the  mandate  over  Pales- 
tine which  Includes  Trans-Jordan,  its  viola- 
tion of  the  Anglo-American  Convention  of 
1924.  which  protects  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  in  all  of  Palestine,  including  Trans- 
Jordan,  and  which  precludes  unilateral  in- 
fractions of  Its  term*  by  the  parties  signa- 


tory, and  for  its  violation  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter. 

That  the  attempted  bestowal  of  inde- 
pendence upon  Trans-Jordan  is  contrary 
to  the  purpose  of  the  Anglo-American 
Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Palestine, 

That  the  United  States  Government 
request  all  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  refu.se  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Trans-Jordan. 


United  Nations  League  of  Lawyers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

or  WEST  VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  11  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  address 
entitled  "The  Alternative,"  delivered  at 
the  initial  conference  of  the  United  Na- 
tions League  of  Lawyers,  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  March  30.  1946,  by  Associate 
Justice  Wiley  ^  Rut  ledge  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  Col.  Heber  H.  Rice,  secretary- 
general  of  the  league,  5  Taylor  Street, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

It  is  for  me  a  high  privilege  to  have  a 
small  part  In  launching  the  United  Nations 
League  of  Lawyers.  If  the  moment  is  not 
altogether  propitious,  that  only^  furnishes 
more  compelling  reason  for  the  effort. 

The  world  is  Just  emerging  froip  Its  most 
violent  and  destructive  conflict.  No  man  or 
nation  has  come  out  unscathed.  Six  years 
of  mass  destruction,  of  men  and  of  the  re- 
sources by  which  they  live,  have  destroyed 
populations  and  laid  waste  vast  regions. 
Hunger  and  disease  stalk  In  the  wake  of  war. 
At  best  we  can  ward  off  only  a  portion  of 
their  toll.  Sheer  physical  existence  presents 
problemL  of  a  scale  and  difficulty  more  gigan- 
tic perhaps  than  at  any  past  period. 

The  toll  of  destruction  Is  not  only  In  lives 
and  fortunes — national  and  Individual.  It  is 
not  merely  in  pain  and  suffering.  It  has 
come,  too,  in  the  Impairment  of  our  old 
securities  and  of  the  Institutions  by  which 
they  were  maintained.  War  cannot  be  dem- 
ocratic. It  cannot  regard  the  individual 
human  being,  his  dignity  and  worth,  and 
their  preservation,  as  the  end  of  the  state's 
existence.  It  may  be.  and  at  times  must  be, 
fought  to  preserve  the  chance  for  those  Ideals 
to  return  to  primacy.  It  cannot  be  fought 
in  a  manner  which  makes  the  fighting  itself 
effective  otherwise  than  in  great  measure  to 
impair  them. 

All  of  this  might  have  been  avoided. 
There  was  a  time,  :  fler  the  last  world  con- 
flict, when  the  world  might  have  been 
brought  into  a  structure  of  law.  That  op- 
portunity slipped  away.  Men  and  nations 
were  blind  to  the  necessity,  but  not  with- 
out warning.  They  refused  to  see  that  the 
choice  was  between  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
rule  of  force.  They  believed  in  the  illusion 
of  old  securities.  They  thought  men  could 
be  free,  though  nations  were  unrestrained  by 
any  law  save  the  will  of  their  own  leaders. 
They  had  no  vision  and  the  people  perished. 
They  perish  today. 
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has  been  saM  of  why  the  last  World 

fought.     Thi5.  in  my  Judgment,  was 

tlal  reason:   Neither  men  nor  na- 

face  squarely  the  fact  that  our 

It  was  then,  ta  now.  and  ever  shall 

>ut  one  Rlternatlve — to  establlah  the 

usttce  through  law  uniTcrsally,  for 

and  all  men.  or  to  succumb  to  the 

iheer  force,  universally,  for  all   na- 

all  men. 
alternative    remains.     There    Is    no 
Time  again  becomes  the  essence  of 
Events  will  not  wait.     Now  as  be- 
work  of  Justice,  of  law  and  of  peace 
done      It  must  be  done  before  the 
of  opportunity  slips  away.     It  must 
while  moods  and  memories  are  fresh 
•uflerlng  which  brings  the  determl- 
lot  for  revenge,  but  for  Justice  and 
the  will  to  establu-h  it. 
preeminenUy  work  for  the  lawyer. 
ways  of  adjustment  and  adjudlca- 
methuda  mobiluc  force  behind  the 
to  overthrow  it.     His  Ideal  is  to 
>y    reason,    not    by    physical    power, 
once  the  lawyers  of  the  world  let 
timidity  and  dtvtslor.  the  chance 
Ish  Justice,  to  form  a  more  perfect 
racing    union,    to    Ins  ire    both   do- 
and     international     tranquillity,    to 
'or  the  common  defense  of  mankind, 
iecure   the   blessings  bf  liberty   not 
ourselves  and   our  posterity  but  to 
{fenerations  of  the  earth 

e  that  chance  once  again.     If  It  be 

here  can  be  no  more  than  a  breath- 

until   other   and    greater    horrors 

the  world  unawares.    Tour  effort 

that  lawyers  now  purpose  that  this 

happen. 
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TIte  Atomic  Bomb 


n?NSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

ON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

or  MASSAC  Husrrrs 
IK  THE    5ENATK  OF  THK  UNITK)  STATES 

Thurx^y.  April  It  (legislative  dau  of 
^uesday.  March  5>.  194f 

Mr.  Walsh.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
4  there  xas  subiixltted  to  me  by  a  com- 
mentator, a  series  of  qucstion.s  to  be  an- 


)ver  the  radio  through  Station 
4t  Worcester,  Ma&s.     These  ques- 


tions re  ated  to  varlotis  phases  of  the 

atomic    )omb  problem. 

I  a.slc  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
questlors  and  an.swcrs  printed  in  the 
Append;  X  of  the  Record. 

I  men  r ion  the  date  because  more  and 
more  in  ormation  on  this  subject  is  de- 
veloping daily,  and  some  of  the  replies 
miKht  be  modified  or  chanped  since  the 
date  na  ned. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  F  eccrd.  a.s  follows: 

Quests «.  Is  there  any  special  Interest  In 
the  atoui  Ic  bomb  among  the  Members  of  the 


Is 
'  a. 
■MiKloua 


Answcij  There  is  exceedingly  great  Inter- 
est, eapct  Islly  in  regard  to  the  problems  of 
•ecrecy.  national  defense,  and  International 
control.  The  first  Impression,  and  it  Is  a 
lasting  ir  tpreslon.  of  those  who  have  studied 
tttmm  pro  >lems  In  connection  with  the  atomic 
Mie  of  fear.  All  students  of  atomic 
ai|e  shocked  and  horr.ded  at  the  tre- 
destructlve    character    of    atomic 


What  Is  the  objection  to  a  policy 
of  secr«cy  and  suppression  conceriiiiig  the 
atomic  txjmb? 

Answer.  Such  a  policy  would  probably  re- 
sult in  other  governments  putting  pressure 
upon  their  scientists  to  develop  atomic  en- 
ergy for  destructive  purposes  only.  Such  a 
policy  would  so  restrtct  sclentLsts.  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  also  in  other  countries, 
th  -iractlcal  application.^  of  atomlr  en- 

er  icetime  u?es  would  be  delayed  Im- 

measurabiy.  Scientific  knowledge  concern- 
ing atomic  energy  in  general  would  b« 
ret.rded. 

Question.  Is  there  any  likelihood  of  ade- 
quate defense  acalnst  the  atomic  bomb? 

Answer    N<>      r  ^e  expected  attack 

and   if  all   tl.<  were  alerted,  some 

atomic    boMba  «  'onated   on   or 

over  our  citlca.     1  can  be  carried 

by  plane  or  riocket.  We  mlRht  be  forced  to 
defend  our^lves  against  thousands  of  the 
bombs  In  the  air  at  the  same  time.  Anti- 
aircraft defence  cannot  b<  ••"'  "rccnt  effec- 
tive. Yet  death  and  c;  n  for  an 
er  Mme  from  <*  single  plane. 
T!  -  armed  with  one  atomic 
be  tub  he  defenses  of  an  area  to 
be  '  vi 

Defense  against  a  surprise  attack  would 
be  extremely  ctstly  and  not  completely  ef- 
fective. In  the  rase  of  a  sudden  attnck.  It 
might  be  difficult  even  to  know  from  what 
country   the   bombs  were  launched. 

There  Is  no  ^clentiflc  reMoo  why  atomic 
bcmbs  cannot  be  shipped  in  trunks  or  boxes 
In  peacetime  to  key  industrial  and  popula- 
tion centers  and  detonated  at  the  moment 
desired  by  remote  control  wireless  or  other 
means.  Atomic  bombs  last  for  a  long  time 
after  they  are  made  and  can  be  stored  cr 
hidden  with  slicht  possibility  of  detection. 

Scientists  do  not  foresee  any  defence 
•gain.''-  .   warfare. 

Que  .1  the  event  of  an  atomic  war, 

what  measures  must  be  taken  In  order  to 
rurrive? 

Answer  In  order  to  survive  atomic  war.  we 
must  resort  to  three  different  types  of  ac- 
tivities. These  are:  (I)  measures  for  active 
defense:  (2)  measures  for  passive  defense; 
(3 1    meafures   (or  an  offensive. 

To  defend  curseUes  actively,  we  must  pro- 
vide for  antiaircraft  defense  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  even  though  we  know  there  is  no 
entirely  adequate  defense.  Thus  we  must  do 
our  best  to  detect  the  approach  of  enemy 
planes  or  missiles  to  our  shores.  Upon  de- 
tecting such  an  approach  we  must  do  whet 
we  can  to  intercept  and  destroy  these  planes 
or  missiles. 

We  must  also  resort  to  such  passive  de- 
fense measures  as  going  underground  and 
dispersing  our  Industries  as  well  as  our  popu- 
lation. In  a  mass  atom  bomb  attack  twth 
measures  must  t>e  taken.  Vital  defense  In- 
dustry plants  and  bomb  making  plants  must 
be   underground. 

We  must  also  launch  an  offensive  atom 
bomb  attack  against  the  enemy. 

The  best  defensive,  however.  Is  to  build  a 
world   without   war. 

Question.  What  the  possible  economic  or 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy? 

Answer.  The  development  of  atomic  energy 
as  a  new  source  of  •  r  has  been 

much  discussed,      l.  are  many 

problems  to  be  solved  beure  we  can  make 
practical  use  of  atomic  power.  Coal  and  pe- 
troleum are.  at  present,  our  chief  fuels. 
Water  power  has  been  so  harnessed  that  we 
can  provide  electricity  In  large  amounts  for 
Industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  use. 
Atomic  fuel  or  powe-  must  compete  eco- 
nomically with  the  existent  fuels  and  souroes 
of  power.  The  various  fuel  and  plant  costs 
must  be  considered.  The  problem  of  put- 
ting atomic  energy  to  practical  use  is  difficult 
and  complex.  The  day  of  atomic  power  sta- 
tions or  atomic  heating  plants  Is   not   yet 


here  nor  will  it  come  suddenly.  However.  It 
is  along  these  lines  that  scientists  are  seek- 
ing to  put  atomic  energy  to  practical  use 

Question.  What  atMUt  the  bill  pending 
before  the  Congress  permitting  a  large  num- 
ber of  naval  ships  of  various  types  and  char- 
acter to  be  used  In  atomic  twmb  tests  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean? 

Answer.  There  Is  a  bill  of  this  kind  pend- 
ing,  and   It  has  already  passed   the   House. 
The  purpose  at  the  experiment  is  to  test  the 
effect    of    the    atomic    t>omb    against    naval 
ves&els  in  order  to  get  Information  that  will 
possibly  require  changes  in:  (1)  ship  design: 
(2l  tactical  f  •     ns  at  sea  and  anchoring 

distances  in  p  number  and  location  of 

operating  bases  and  t  rgic 

di«pcksiti>in  of  ships.     ■  '»>8ts 

are  designed :  to  give  intor  n  the  effect 

of  the  atomic  t)omb  ag.i....      ....craft,  both 

airl>orne  and  grounded,  and  upon  a  wide 
variety  of  military  ground  weapons  and 
equipment;  to  learn  more  of  the  vnrted  effects 
of  the  atomic  bomb  .t  in 

ordfr  to  provide  mii.  'ion 

upon  protection,  early  diagnosis,  and  treat- 
ment of  personnel  who  may  hereafter  be 
expoeed  to  atomic  explosions  In  war  or  peace: 
to  get  further  Information  of  gf :  •  -  .en- 

tiflc    value    and    phenomena    ac  ••ng 

atom; 

Qti»  suggestions    have     been 

m.Tde  &3  tu  what  the  United  Sta^r.'!  should  do 
at>cut  control  of  the  atomic  bomb? 

Aiiswer  One  suggestion  has  been  made 
that,  since  possession  of  the  atomic  bomb 
makes  the  United  States  stronger  than  any  ' 
other  nailon.  we  should  not  inform  other 
countries  as  to  how  atomic  bcmbs  can  l>e 
mrde  However  such  a  policy  would  lead  to 
an  atomic  armament  race. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  nations  of 
the  world  should  outlaw  the  use  of  atomic 
bombs  The  outlawing  of  weapons  has  never 
been  effective.  Nations  which  agree  not  to 
lue  atomic  bombs  must  also  agree  not  to 
make  them. 

Another  suggestion  Is  that  an  International 
grtup.  5uch  as  the  United  N.itior.*.  hare  con- 
trol of  all  atomic-lximb  develcpments.  In- 
ternational control  will,  of  course,  require  an 
efficient  Inspection  system. 

The  l>est  way  I  know  to  deal  with  tlie 
atr.mic-bomb  problem  Is  to  banish  war. 

Question  How  much  would  the  proposed 
test  of  the  atomic  t>omb  at  sea  with  naval 
vessels  cost? 

Answer.  Exaggerated  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  the  cost  of  the  proposed  test. 
The  actual  elements  cf  coet  are:  (11  the  pay 
and  food,  for  about  0  months,  of  the  crews 
of  the  tarcet  hips  and  a  few  operating 
ships  previcrusly  scheduled  for  the  inactive 
fleet;  (2)  the  maintenance  of  these  ships  for 
the  same  period:  (3)  the  scrap  value  of  these 
ob-^lete  or  otherwi.<«e  surplus  ships  actually 
**•  In   the   tests,   plus   the   value,   as 

fi-  ^hips.    of   the    few    modem    vessels 

sunk.  If  any:  (4)  the  cost  of  repairs  to  a  few 
modem  ships  damaged;  (5i  the  ammunition 
and  ftiel  destroyed  by  Are  cr  explosion;  (6| 
the  fuel  and  transportation  cosu  of  the  oper- 
ation. 

The  obsolete  or  surplus  ships  to  be  used  in 
the  rests  originally  cost  approximately 
M25.0OO.COO.  Of  ccurse.  their  value  at  the 
present  is  very  much  below  this. 

The  Navy  Department  claims  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  testa  will  only  be  a  few 
percent  of  the  annual  naval  appropriations, 
and  will  probably  not  exceed  the  cost  of  ono 
large  new  ship.  That  would  be  approxi- 
mately »100.C0O.00O— a  large  amount  of  thla 
would  be  expended  anyway  In  the  operation 
of  the  ships  on  a  peacetime  basis 

The  lessons  learned  may  save  many  ship* 
and  many  lives. 

Question.  What  effect  Is  the  dUcoverv  and 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  going  to  have 
upon  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  future? 
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Answer.  The  Army  will  still  need  Its  ex- 
istent arms  and  services.  The  Air  Force  and 
Ground  Force  mu&t  be  equipped  with  the 
latest  and  best  weapons  of  all  types,  including 
atomic  weapons.  Our  Air  and  Ground 
Forces  nust  be  mcbile.  They  must  be  able 
to  go  into  action  immediately  from  a  peace- 
time basis.  Of  course,  they  must  rely  upon 
being  dispersed  and  upon  being  underground 
for  defense  i.galnst  atom  bomb  attack. 

Those  nations  that  have  navies  will  still 
need  them  for  protection  of  commerce  at  sea, 
for  protection  of  distant  bases  and  outposts, 
for  prevention  of  piracy,  and  for  protection 
against  enemy  naval  vessels.  It  might  be 
ntcessary  to  alter  the  types  of  naval  vessels  in 
use  It  might  even  be  necersary  to  travel 
underseas  only. 

The  determine  the  answers  to  such  ques- 
ticns  preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  for  the  atom  bomb  tests  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  atomic  explosion  experiences  at  Naga- 
EaKl  and  Hiroshima,  as  well  as  on  the  desert 
of  New  Mexico,  demonstrated  son.ewhat  the 
destructive  effects  cf  ai  atomic  bomb  being 
detonated  on  or  over  land.  We  do  not  know 
what  effects  the  explosion  of  atom  bombs 
will  have  upon  vessels,    laval  or  commercial. 

If  tests  are  conducted,  we  would  be  less  un- 
certain about  the  pirns  *or  nrotection. 

Question  Can  the  atomic  bomb  be  kept  a 
secret? 

Answer.  The  fundamei.tal  principles  of  the 
atomic  bomb  were  known  to  all  scientists  by 
1939  The  United  States  has  two  categories 
of  secrecy  concerning  the  bomb:  (1)  Tech- 
rtlcal  tricks  of  manufacture  and  final  assem- 
bly of  the  bomb  itself;  (2(  a  mass  of  informa- 
tion, acquired  in  the  last  5  years,  about  arti- 
ficial radio  activity,  the  biological  effects  of 
radiation,  and  other  scientific  topics  bearing 
only  Indirectly  on  the  production  of  atomic 
bombs. 

The  first  category,  namely,  technical  tricks 
of  manufacture  and  the  Ina.  assembly  of  the 
bomb  Itself,  should  not  be  released  t  >  indi- 
vidual nations,  because  instructing  a  particu- 
lar nation  how  to  make  atomic  bombs  will 
not  further  world  peace.  However,  it  is 
agreed  that  any  )ndU8trial  netlon  can  learn 
the.'e  technical  tricks  in  a  few  years.  Any 
information  that  should  be  divulged  in  re- 
gard to  the  atomic  bomb  should  go  only  to 
international  agencies  capable  of  controlling 
atomic  bombs.  Certalr  other  Information 
about  the  atomic  homo  should  be  released 
because  It  would  be  .efit  medicine,  biology, 
engineering,  and  Industry.  It  Is  essential  to 
progress  In  physics  and  chemistry. 

Question  Has  a  committee  of  the  Congress 
been  appointed  to  study  the  question  of 
atomic  energy?  What  is  the  present  status 
of  any  proposed  legislation? 

Answer.  Yes.  A  special  committee  of  Sen- 
ators have  been  studying  this  question,  and 
they  are  about  to  make  a  report  to  the  Senate. 
The  proposal  Is  that  a  control  commission 
composed  of  civilians  be  appointed  to  make 
decisions  concerning  the  use  and  control  of 
atomic  energy  within  the  United  States.  The 
bill  also  provides  for  a  military  liaison  com- 
mittee appointed  by  and  subject  to  the 
Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy.  If  the  members 
of  the  military  liaison  committee  think  that 
any  decisions  of  the  civilian  control  commis- 
sion Jeopardize  national  defense,  the  military 
liaison  committee  may  appeal  to  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  or  Navy,  who  In  turn  may  ap- 
peal to  the  President.  It  is  felt  that  this  bill, 
as  It  now  stands,  assures  civilian  control  of 
the  development  and  use  of  atomic  energy 
while  providing  for  the  proper  relation  of  the 
military  to  the  atomic  problem. 

The  Senate  committee  is  also  working  on  a 
plan  for  international  atom  control.  The 
committee  has  begun  hearings  on  the  State 
Department  plan  for  international  atom  con- 
trol by  the  United  Nations. 

The  State  Department  plan  Is  Intended  to 
be  the  basis  for  any  international  proposals 


made  by  the  United  States  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  Commission  for  the  Con- 
trol of  Atomic  Energy. 

The  plan  assumes  that  no  nation  can  have 
a  permanent  monopoly  on  atomic  weapons. 
Therefore,  it  is  proposed  to  provide  for  United 
Nations  control  of  the  mining  of  uranium 
and  thorium  wherever  these  substances  may 
be  found.  So  far  as  is  known,  control  of 
uranium  and  thorium  is  tantamount  to  con- 
trol of  atomic  weapons  production. 

The  international  plan  is  not  intended  to 
restrict  the  research  and  production  efforts 
of  individual  nations  with  respect  to  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 


The  Theater  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  11   ^legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by 
Mr.  S.  H.  Fabian,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Theaters  Association,  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  association  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
on  April  1,  and  preceding  it  a  brief  state- 
ment with  reference  to  the  occasion  when 
the  address  was  delivered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  address  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  there  are 
16.500  motion-picture  houses  in  the  United 
States  Tliis  group  comprises  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  elements  In  Ameri- 
can small  business. 

In  order  to  be  of  service  to  their  country 
during  the  war.  these  theater  owners  organ- 
ized for  the  first  time — Nation-wide — Into  a 
wing  of  the  war-activltles  committee  of  the 
motion-picture  industry. 

With  the  single  exception  of  banks,  they 
sold  more  Government  bonds  than  any  other 
group.  During  the  war  they  collected  more 
than  $36,000,000  for  relief  and  charitable  en- 
deavors. Tl"ey  collected  blood  plasma,  scrap 
metals,  and  paper. 

Recognizing  these  and  other  contributions. 
President  Truman  indicated  to  War  Mobili- 
zation and  Reconversion  Director  Snyder  his 
Interest  In  eliciting  the  continuing  coopera- 
tion of  the  theaters  during  the  reconversion 
period. 

And  the  theaters  have  responded.  They 
hiive  Just  organized  the  American  Theaters 
Association  at  a  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  at- 
tended by  some  200  representatives  from 
every  State  In  the  Union. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Fabian,  chairman  of  the  theater 
division  of  the  War  Activities  Committee 
throughout  the  war,  heads  the  new  associa- 
tion. Mr.  T.  R.  Gamble,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  National  Director  of  the 
War  Finance  Division  during  the  war,  has 
agreed  to  serve  as  the  association's  board 
chairman. 

Because  Mr.  Fabian's  address  at  St.  Louis 
states  so  clearly  the  tremendous  value  of 
this  new  organization.  Its  social  and  educa- 
tional potentialities.  I  have  asked  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 


Address  of  S.  H.  Fabian,  President  of  thi 
American  Theaters  association 

Mr.  Chairman,  fellow  exhibitors,  it  has  be- 
come my  lot  to  present  to  you  a  statement  of 
the  alms,  purposes,  and  hopes  that  underlie 
this  meeting.    This  Is  a  responsibility  that  I 


would  gladly  cede  to  more  skillful  hands,  for 
my  feelings  concerning  the  importance  of 
the  issues  that  have  brought  us  together  are 
too  sharp  and  deep  to  enable  me  to  treat 
them  with  the  detached  objectivity  that  I 
would  like  to  achieve.  Four  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  War  Activities  Committee,  wcrk- 
inj  in  intimate  association  with  men  in  this 
room — watching  them  put  into  our  Nations 
war  effort  the  power  of  their  united  zeal — 
has  left  me  humble  and  In  awe  of  the  strength 
cf  exhibitors  Joined  togetlier  for  public  good. 
It  has  made  me  fanatic  in  my  hope  that  this 
power  and  understanding  b<5rn  of  union  may 
be  preserved.  If.  however,  the  depth  of  my 
feelings  disqualifies  me.  I  know  it  does  us  all, 
for  as  I  have  gone  among  you,  1  find  that  ycu 
echo  my  ambitions,  hopes,  and  dreams  con- 
cerning the  future  of  our  industry  I  hope 
you  will  listen  to  me.  therefore,  as  one  who  is 
endeavoring  to  put  Into  words  the  thoughts 
imparted  to  me  by  you,  and  by  others  of  our 
colleagues  who  are  not  with  us  today. 

The  record  of  our  Industry  during  the  war 
is  history.  Our  flies  are  crammed  with  docu- 
mentation of  this  accomplishment.  It  re- 
quires no  further  delineation  by  me.  The 
voices  that  have  been  raised  in  praise  and 
gratitude  from  the  ranks  of  government  and 
the  ranks  of  our  citizenry  carry  such  author- 
ify  as  to  make  redvindant  any  review  or  repe- 
tition a*  this  date.  From  the  past  let  us 
merely  take  guidance;  to  the  future  let  us 
direct  our  thoughts  and  strength. 

We  look  back  briefly  for  guidance  and  we 
see  several  fundamental  and  impressive 
points  of  experience: 

(a)  W^e  see  exhibitors  united  for  the  first 
time  in  the  annals  of  our  industry. 

(b)  We  see  an  organization  that  served  as 
a  bulwark  against  outside  pressures  and  as  a 
conduit  through  which  our  war  work  moved 
in  an  orderly  and  systematic  manner. 

(c)  We  see  a  new  esprit  de  corps  created 
among  theater  men — a  new  pride  In  their 
efforts  In  the  national  interest. 

(d)  We  see  theater  men  emerging  with  a 
new  dignity  and  standing  in  their  communi- 
ties. The  war  Is  now  over.  Our  Industry  Is 
presented  with  alternatives. 

1.  Shall  we  go  our  separate  ways  in  disunity 
and  confusion?  or 

2.  Shall  we  contrive  a  method  whereby  the 
unity  of  the  war  years  and  its  products  may 
be  salvaged  for  our  future  well-being? 

Theater  men  everywhere  have  been  spon- 
taneous In  their  urging  that  the  War  Activ- 
ities Committee  should  graduate  to  a  new 
organization  in  which  every  exhibitor,  re- 
gardless of  size,  affiliation,  or  association  ties 
would  be  welcome  and  in  which  the  best  In- 
terests of  eviery  exhibitor  would  be  served. 

The  creation  of  this  organization  is  the 
Important  business  before  us  today.  Every 
exhibitor  in  the  country  by  specific  or  pub- 
lished invitation  has  been  encouraged  to  be 
here  to  assist  us  in  our  deliberations. 

I  feel  at  this  point  I  should  voice  a  num- 
ber of  assurances  for  the  record.  There  Is 
no  Intention  or  desire  to  deprive  Individual 
exhibitors  of  their  independent  right  to  op- 
erate their  businesses  in  their  own  best  In- 
terests without  interference  or  coercion. 

There  Is  no  Intention  to  dominate  Intra- 
Industry  matters,  clearance,  distributor -ex- 
hibitor relations  or  other  Internal  trade  prac- 
tices. 

There  is  no  Intention  to  give  away  our 
screens;  there  is  every  intention  of  protect- 
ing our  screens  against  selfish,  subversive,  or 
other  harmful  use. 

There  Is  no  Intention  of  permitting  pro- 
ducer affiliated  theaters  to  dominate  or  dic- 
tate policy  or  action;  there  is  every  inten- 
tion to  Insure  a  truly  representative  charac- 
ter for  the  group  which  alone  can  promise 
success  for  our  undertaking. 

There  Is  no  Intention  that  this  proposed 
organization  should  be  in  disparagement  ot 
or  in  conflict  with  efficient  national.  t$tat« 
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exhibitor  orfanlnttons  now  func- 


for  our  negatlTe  objectives.     The 
1  his  body  will  probably  add  to  thoae 
tloned. 
itlTe  objective  In  fteneral  will  be  to 
tua  »b.>ntcrs  of  this  ccunlry  as  a 
li.  1  of  dignity,  of  Influence 

nsiDuity. 
objectives  within  this  frame- 
be  gathered.  I  think,  into  two  cate- 

Ic  relations. 
Ind^ntry  welfare. 

a.  rtm.ic  axLA-noNs 

tlleater  Is  a  firmly  rooted  Institution. 

a  so  for  decades.     It  stiU  sulTers. 

from  Uie  inheritance  of  the  day  of 

players,   carnivals,  circuses,   turkey 

and    the    irresponslbiltties    of    the 

n^lnded    drawn    to   our    business    not 

devotion  to  It,  but  for  quick  gain. 

ic-reiatlon»  problem  remains  a  chal- 

ine.     How   to  brini?   the  theater    to 

estate,  to  bring  recognition  to  the 

medium  for  the  visual  exposition  of 

nlernally    toward   and   by   members 

Industry     and    toward    the    public. 

ilslons  of  necessity  overlap,  but  for 

of  discussion  can  be  separated. 

t^rnal:   The  internal  operation  is  fun- 

The  lndu.<!try  cannot  adequately 

he  uue  values  of  the  theater  as  a 

stltutlon  to  the  country  in  general 

mass  of   its   members   are    made 

I  onsclous  of  the  Instrumentality  for 

they   hold   in    their   hands   and 

proxKl    of    their    association 

4nd  humbly  aware  of  their  great  re- 

ty       This    phase    of    our    program 

ve  many  facets. 

if-examtnati(<n   leading  to  nppralsal 

If   points  and   weaknesses,   the   good 

real  or  potenti.il  evils,  inherent  to 

and  Its  operation.     For  example. 

theater  operators   know  how   high 

of  credit  men  are  thear«r  loans 

extremely   low   default    rate.'     How 

ti^t^ter  operators   remember    the   im- 

of   their  charity   work   In    the   im- 

proportions   it  has  assumed  during 

few  years'     How  many  theater  op- 

ize  that  their  institution  in  most 

ties  exceeds  any  other  business  en- 

)y  most  standards  In  tangible,  prov- 

influence  for  good?    They  should 

aggressively    aware    and    proud    of 


mil'  tantly 


ilbl  I 


n? 


ea  .era 


es  Leem 


standing. 
Pa  -eel 


of  this  Internal  program  might 
consideration   of  a  self-imposed   code  of 
theaters  in  their  relations  with  the 
andards  of  safety,  of  sanitation,  of 
or  the  public. 
Tt  e   Internal   program   might  encom- 
awtp'ds   to   indiistry   members   for  out- 
achievement  within  the  industry, 
night  Include  plaques  of  recognition 
compliance    with     the     standards 
ipon. 

mi|{ht  include  an  educational  pro- 
mprove  the  knowledge  cf  new  mem- 
old  I    concerning    good    business 
pitfalls,  good  and  dangernu.<s  prac- 
a  broader  sense  eng.encler  within  the 
keener  appreciation  of  the  theater, 
ct.    Its    tradUious.    and    the    great 
ust  be  In  the  world  community  of 
By    this    educational    program 
an  improved  awareness  that  the 
welfare   is  synchronized   with   the 
ties"   welfare:    and   the   recognition 
Issues,  however  broad,  include  a 
nty  by  the  theater  owner  to  be  in- 
to t>e  prepared  to  take  a  position 
them, 
sbclal  program  to  develop  among  the 
a  sense  of  oneness,  sympathy,  and 


futi  re 
em  jrge 


a  id 


)rogram  for  passing  on  the  appro- 
and    wisdoa   id    public    interest 


M  bjects. 


7  External.  The  public  relations  Inrolved 
In  C4:)ntacts  and  relationship  with  the  non- 
theater  world  flow  naturally  from  thoee  rela- 
tlonsbips  and  standards  sought  within  the 
Industry.  They  would  run  the  gamut  from 
personal  activity  of  Industry  members  to 
Identity  themselves  as  persons  with  social  and- 
clTl«  life,  to  the  brosd  group  moves  Involv- 
ing the  mobilization  of  Industry  strength  In 
Etipport  of  worthy  public  projects  or  In  de- 
ft :it  o:  vs  inimical  to  publi  ■ -t. 
The  es'  ..t^nt  of  Improved  p>  ;<- 
laUonsiiips  and  responsibilities  to  the  com- 
munity can  be  expected  as  a  normal  premi- 
um to  the  unity  which  we  hope  will  develop 
from  the  union  of  industry  members  and  as 
their  pride  in  their  association  and  objec- 
tives grow. 

The  broad  group  moves  would  Include  a 
portiollo  of  a   •  and   intere-'  ed 

onlv    by    the  ii    of    tl-.e    .  ti 

(c  i;     among     otliers     it 

cov  ins  as 

(A)  Participation  In  public  charity  proj- 
ects—  this  would  include  determination  of 
industry  leadership,  methods,  coals,  motiva- 
tion, pi. 

(E)   (.  use       of 

screens  lur  Guvernmetii  subjects 

(C)  Use  of  theaters  and  facilities  for  pub- 
lic cocp2rat:on  unchusificd. 

(D)  Public  endcrscmcnt  or  opposition  of 
the  industry  to  public  matters  not  selfl.«hly 
related  to  the  Industry  but  of  such  character 
as  to  recommend  the  Industry's  Interest  and 
strength,  in  their  determination,  vir.  full 
employment,  public  health,  housing,  and 
other  public  matters  in  which  leaders  of 
other  Industries  have  been  heard  but  con- 
cerning which  our  Industr     has  l)een  silent. 

(E)  Donations  to  charity  by  the  Industry. 
<F)   Establishment  of  scholarships  by  our 

Industry. 

I G )  Awards  to  citizens  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  peace,  science,  and  the  arts. 

(H)   Institutional  advertising. 

(I)   Institutional  radio  programs. 

(J>  Awards  to  writers  for  outstanding 
stories. 

(K)  Awards  to  motion-picture  producers 
for  outstanding  production. 

This  category  wuiild  be  limited  only  by  the 
Imagination  and  Judgment  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization.  It  wuuid  be  so  con- 
ceived as  to  Identify  the  theaters  as  being  in 
the  business  of  community  and  national 
building,  and  not  as  an  instittition  to  become 
vocal  only  when  its  interests  or  those  of  Its 
memt>ers  are  In  issue. 

In  charity  drives,  fund  raising,  and  other 
public  projects.  It  should  emerge  as  a  plan- 
ning agency  and  not  merely  a  group  of  con- 
venient collection  plates  for  others  to  use. 
In  representation  on  matters  of  generul  pub- 
lic welfare,  its  presentation  and  advocates 
should  set  a  standard  as  the  best.  Particu- 
larly effective  can  the  industry  be  in  con- 
vincing the  world  that  even  when  there  is 
no  ax  to  grind,  in  the  lobbying  sense,  in- 
dustry opinion  is  sound  and  a  force  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  settlement  of  mat- 
ters Juuit  to  us  all.  If  the  industry  takes  a 
sound,  logical,  statesmanlike  poeition  on 
matters  not  in  its  immediate  interest,  its 
voice  carries  added  convictKm.  When  in- 
dustry wellare  becomes  endangered,  its  ad- 
vocates will  gain  credence  by  the  sound  back- 
ground for  temperance  and  reasoning  it  wUl 
have  established. 

The  second  great  category  I  have  men- 
tioned affects — 

B.    INStrSTBT   WIXrARI 

1.  The  theater,  by  Its  contact  with  the 
millioas  of  people,  offers  a  convenient  and 
relatively  hidden  conduit  for  politicians  to 
tap  the  pocketbooks  of  the  people  The  nor- 
mal resistances  to  taxation  are  not  asserted 
In  the  esse  of  sdmlsslon  taxes.  Such  taxes 
receive  little  public  attention  until  they  are 
in  effect  The  theater  owner  and  operator 
must  assunM  the  duty  of  protecting  bis  busi- 


ness and  his  customers  by  watching  the 
trends  toward  extortionate  tr.xes  and  com- 
bating them  as  far  a<  possible  The  theater 
owner  as  such  has  neutralised  himself  as  a 
politician  Insofar  as  the  use  of  his  theater 
Is  Involved.  The  screens  of  the  country  mu^t 
so  remain.  It  remains  then  for  the  owners 
thems-lves  to  be  vigilant  and  to  prepare  sys- 
temat'cally  and  efBclently  and  In  unity  for 
the  protection  of  the  industry  and  the  public 
in  matters  of  tndvistrj  welfare  and  public 
welfare. 

2.  It  wnulrt  be  within  t>      ■  of  the 

ori^antration  to  study  and  8.^  '  -uuhed 

advocacy  In  leclslatlve.  govern ment.nl.  and 
other  matters  affecting  the  Industry  and  its 
operation.  These  matters  would  Include 
(among  other  thlnKM  :  Taxes,  buildlr.g  codes, 
licensing,  censorship.  Interstate  mmmerce. 
public  health,  discriminatory  '.on. 

The  study  of  developing  p:  -   would 

be  done  for  the  entire  country.  Representa- 
tion would  be  made  before  appropriate  bodies 
on  the  national  level  and  on  the  State  and 
local  level  when  the  State  and  localities  In- 
volved Indicate  the  deslrr.blUty  of  such  In- 
tervention. Thus  no  conflict  would  be  set 
up  between  the  national  functions  and  those 
State  and  regional  organlrations  v^hlch  are 
qualified  and  willing  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility of  State  and  local  legislative  and  other 
representation  and  counsel  in  industry  prob- 
lems that  may  arise. 

CONCtUSION 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  to  ycu  collectively 
the  Idea  of  our  Industry  united  that  I  have 
gleaned  from  you  individually.  The  points 
and  suggestions  I  have  touched  upon  are  by 
way  of  description  and  not  limitation.  We 
see  this  organization  as  creating  a  new  force 
In  our  national  life.  Let  us  not  constrict 
our  thinking  by  precedent  Let  us  make  the 
precedent  here  In  St.  Louis:  let  us  lay  the 
groundwork  for  our  Industry  to  move  Into 
a  new  estate;  we  are  Independent  thinkers. 
The  Independent  thinking  of  our  Individual 
members  can  be  blended  Into  unit  thinking 
and  action  of  potency  that  defies  the  Imagi- 
nation If  we  have  the  courage  and  resolution 
to  do  it. 

The  work  of  theater  owners  and  operators 
is  arduous  and  they  meet  problem?  cf  such 
variety  .nd  Intensity  as  to  make  the  industry 
Uuly  unique.  The  theater  demands  much 
of  those  who  run  It  Theater  men.  however, 
accept  gladly  the  responslbUltles  and  vlcit-sl- 
tudes  inherent  in  their  business.  Our  devo- 
tion to  our  business,  our  belief  in  its  unused 
potential,  our  hopes  fo.-  the  Industry's  fu- 
ture, our  ambition  to  blaze  new  trails  lie  at 
the  root  of  our  resolve  to  face  the  future 
together.  Joined  In  a  lasting  union  of  strength 
and  good  will.    Thank  you      (Applause.] 


Only  True  Test  of  "Due  Allowance  for 
Differences  in  Cost  of  Delivery"  Under 
Robinson-Patman  Act  Is  Where  Seller 
Nets  the  Same  Prices  F.  0.  B.  His 
Place  of  Shipment— Should  Help  Small 
Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  atten- 
tion i.s  directed  to  the  most  important 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Walter  B. 
Wooden,  assistant  general  counsel  of  the 
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Fi'cUral  Trade  Commission,  before  the 
■Robinson-Patman  symposium"  in  New 
York  City  to  some  259  attorneys  of  lead- 
ing corporations  on  the  validity  of  a  de- 
livered price  under  ."section  2  'a>  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Wooden  clarifies 
some  of  the  points  involved  in  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.  and  Staley  Manu- 
facturing Co.  ca5es  which  ruled  that  they 
had  violated  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
with  respiect  to  delivered  prices  and 
phantom  freight  absorption.  This  was 
a  far-reaching  decision.  More  important 
than  this,  however,  is  his  clarification 
of  the  meaning  under  this  law  of  "due 
allowance  for  differences  in  cost  of 
delivery." 

Many  manufacturers  in  different  in- 
dustries selling  on  a  delivered  price 
basis  will  be  affected  by  this  interpre- 
tation of  the  act.  Under  the  circum- 
stances this  should  mean  a  revamping  of 
sales  policies  generally,  which  should 
prove  l}eneflcial  to  local  enterprises  and 
tend  to  promote  a  greater  diversity  of 
production  in  more  sections  of  the  coun- 
try In  order  to  provide  due  allowance. 

DUE    ALLOWANCE    TEST 

The  Supreme  Court,  according  to  the 
Assistant  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  recognized  that  in  a 
system  of  delivered  prices  the  only 
measure  of  the  amount  of  the  discrimi- 
nation and  the  only  test  of  its  existence 
is  to  be  found  in  the  failure  to  make  due 
allowance  for  differences  on  the  cost  of 
delivery. 

There  can  be  no  discrimination  when  due 
allowance  is  made — 

Said  Mr.  Wooden. 

There  Is  always  discrimination  when  due 
allowance  is  not  made.  When  due  allowance 
Is  made  the  seller  nets  the  same  price  f.  o.  b. 
his  place  of  shipment.  When  due  allow- 
ance is  not  made  It  reflects  Itself  In  varying 
prices  f  o.  b.  the  sellers  place  of  shipment, 
varying  among  his  respective  customers  by 
the  exact  extent  of  his  failure  to  make  such 
allowance. 

Mr.  Wooden  also  directs  attention  to 
the  point  that  "due  allowance  for  dif- 
ferences in  cost  of  delivery"  is  not  pres- 
ent if  the  delivered  price  is  based  on  rail 
freight  rates  and  delivery  is  made  by 
truck  or  water.  In  addition,  he  di.scu.sses 
the  zone  rates  in  an  effort  to  provide  such 
d  e  allowance. 

Because  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
this  ls.sue  which  is  of  uppermost  impor- 
tance to  small  business.  I  am  reproducing 
herewith  Mr,  Wooden's  speech  in  full  as 
follows: 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  opinions 
expressed  in  this  paper  are  only  those  of 
the  speaker  and  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  up- 
holding the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
the  Corn  PrcxiucLs  and  Staley  cases  have 
far-reaching  Import  to  American  Industry. 
They  are  of  particular  importance  to  nu- 
merous heavy  goods  industries  which  deal 
In  purportedly  Ltandardlzcd  products  quoted 
at  standardized  delivered  prices.  The  deci- 
sions involve  the  validity  of  the  delivered 
prices  determined  under  such  systems  from 
the  standpoint  of  price  discrimination  un- 
lawful under  section  2(a)  and  Independently 
of  the  question  whether  they  may  also  in- 
volve systems  of  coilusive  price  fixing,  a 
thing  which  has  been  long  known  to  be  un- 


lawful under  otl  cr  statutes.  To  the  extent 
that  such  discriminations  by  individual  sell- 
ers have  substantial,  reasonable  probability 
of  injuring  or  preventing  competition  either 
among  the  sellers  or  among  the  buyers  of 
the  commodity  so  sold,  they  may  now  be 
challenged  and  enjoined  as  unlawful.  To 
what  extent  such  a  probability  can  be  dem- 
onstrated In  the  case  of  particular  sellers  and 
particular  commcditles  quoted  or  sold  at 
delivered  prices  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
facts  of  each  case  and  is  outside  the  province 
of  this  paper. 

One  might  philosophize  at  great  length 
upon  the  social  and  economic  questions  that 
underlie  section  2  (a)  but  it  is  futile  to 
discuss  them  here.  They  were  all  exhaus- 
tively debuted  in  connection  with  the  passage 
of  the  oriplnal  act  of  1914  and  the  amended 
act  of  1936.  While  section  2  (al  is  one  of 
the  antitrust  laws  it  was  specifically  designed 
to  cutlaw  utilization  of  one  of  the  traditional 
tools  of  monopoly.  In  so  doing  it  does  not 
prohibit  any  and  all  discriminations  In  price 
or  make  such  discriminations  unlawful  per 
se.  Only  If  and  when  the  effect  may  be  to 
Injure  or  prevent  competition  does  the  pro- 
hibition apply.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  always  construed  this  requirement 
as  a  necessary  part  of  a  prima  facie  case  and 
as  such  a  burden  to  be  assumed  and  dis- 
charged by  the  Commission.  In  that  re- 
spect the  Commission  has  been  more  cons^- 
vative  than  the  Circuit  Court  Of  Appeals  for 
the  Second  Circuit,  which  construed  it  in  the 
Moss  case  by  way  of  dictum  as  the  burden 
of  respondent.  Such  a  construction  would 
constitute  a  very  substantial  and  radical  lim- 
itation on  the  right  of  sellers  to  make  differ- 
ent prices  to  their  different  customers.  In- 
deed, except  for  the  element  of  competition 
between  their  customers  and  the  right  of  re- 
fusal to  sell,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to  give 
industry  in  general  the  status  of  a  public 
utility  required  to  serve  all  comers  alike. 

Few  defenders  of  the  competitive  system 
would  care  to  take  Issue  with  the  philosophy 
that  underlies  section  2  (a).  Still  fewer 
would  care  openly  to  contend  that  there  is 
anything  sacrosanct  about  delivered  prices 
that  wcu'-d  Justify  their  exemption  from  the 
general  prohibition  against  price  discrimi- 
nation. At  any  rate  the  Supreme  Court  In 
the  Corn  Products  and  Staley  cases  held  that 
discrimination  in  delivered  prices  was  not 
exempt  from  the  reach  of  the  section.  But 
complete  exemption  of  such  discrimination 
apparently  would  have  resulted  had  the 
Court  accepted  the  view  urged  upon  It  that 
baling  point  systems  of  delivered  prices  were 
exempt.  For  to  the  statutory  exemption  of 
differences  in  delivered  prices  which  make 
only  due  allowance  for  differences  In  cost  of 
delivery  there  would  have  been  added  judi- 
cial exemption  of  differences  that  do  not 
make  such  allowance,  and  what  would  then 
be  left  of  delivered  price  discrimination  un- 
der the  statute  thus  construed. 

The  Court,  however,  recognized  that  in  a 
system  of  delivered  prices  the  only  measure 
of  the  amount  of  discrimination  and  the  only 
test  of  its  existence  Is  to  be  found  in  the 
failure  to  make  due  allowance  for  differences 
in  cost  of  delivery.  There  can  be  no  dis- 
crimination when  due  allowance  is  made. 
Tliere  is  always  discrimination  when  due 
allowance  is  not  made.  When  due  allow- 
ance is  made  the  seller  nets  the  same  price 
f.  o.  b.  his  place  of  shipment.  When  due 
allowance  is  not  made  it  reflects  itself  in 
varying  net  prices  f.  o.  b.  the  seller's  place 
of  shipment,  varying  among  his  respective 
customers  by  the  exact  extent  of  his  failure 
to  make  such  allowance.  In  the  Corn  Prod- 
ucts and  Staley  cases  the  Court  recognized 
that  this  failure  and  the  resulting  variations 
in  mill  net  prices  included  two  types  of  dis- 
crimination, one  consisting  of  so-called 
phantom  freight  and  the  other  of  so-called 
freight  absorption.  One  reaction  among  law- 
yers and  Industrialists  appears  to  be  that 
probably  the  phantom-freight  type  of  dis- 


crimination can  no  longer  be  defended  tinder 
these  decisions,  but  that  the  freight-abeorp- 
tlon  'type  can  perhaps  be  reconciled  with 
them.  Whether  that  can  be  done  will  de- 
pend on  the  factual  showing  In  a  given  case, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  basis  for  the 
contention  that  so-called  freight  absorp- 
tions are  not  the  equivalent  of  price  dif- 
ferentials among  the  sellers  customers.  Un- 
der the  Corn  Products  and  Staley  cases  the 
range  of  the  discrimination  lay  between  the 
highest  price,  which  Included  the  largest 
amount  of  phantom  freight,  and  the  lowest 
price,  which  included  the  largest  amount  of 
freight  absorption.  In  the  Staley  case  the 
largest  amount  of  discrimination  shown  was 
38  cents  per  hundredweight,  of  which  one- 
half  was  freight  absorption.  So  far  as  effect 
on  competition  was  concerned  It  was  impos- 
sible to  show  any  difference  In  nature  or  de- 
gree resulting  from  that  one-half  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other.  And  who  can 
quarrel  with  the  thesis  that  if  the  18-cent 
discrimination  represented  by  freight  ab- 
sorption had  the  prohibited  effect  on  com- 
petition it  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
condemnation  as  the  18  cents  represented  by 
phantom  freight. 

In  the  Staley  opinion  the  Court  said  that 
where  the  price-basing  point  is  distant  from 
the  point  of  production  "price  discriminations 
are  necessarily  Involved."  It  then  stated  that 
this  is  "because  •  •  •  the  delivered 
prices  •  •  •  xisually  Include  an  Item  oX 
unearned  or  phantom  freight  or  require  the 
absorption  of  freight  with  the  consequent 
variations  in  the  seller's  net  factory  prices." 
The  Court  then  said.  'Since  such  freight 
differentials  bear  no  relation  to  the  actual 
cost  of  delivery,  they  are  systematic  discrimi- 
nations prohibited  by  section  2  (aH,  when- 
ever they  have  the  defined  effect  upon  com- 
petition" (pp.  750.  751) . 

There  is  still  another  language  in  the 
Staley  opinion  that  would  be  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  systematic  freight  absorption. 

The  Court  said  that  good  faith  could  not  be 
attrituted  to  a  seller  who  "has  never  at- 
tempted to  set  up  a  nondiscriminatory  sys- 
tem, giving  to  purchasers,  who  have  the 
natural  advantage  of  proximity  to  its  plant, 
the  price  advantages  which  they  are  entitled 
to  r.'kpect  over  purchasers  at  a  distance." 
(Ibid.  p.  757.)  The  ordinary  meaning  of 
these  words  is  that  it  is  a  discriminatory  sys- 
tem which  does  not  give  nearby  purchasers 
"the  price  advantage  which  they  are  entitled 
to  er^pect  over  purchasers  at  a  distance." 
Such  words  would  apply  to  systematic  freght 
absorption  because  purcha-sers  with  "the  nat- 
ural advantage  of  proximity"  to  the  plant  do 
pay  higher  prices  than  those  at  a  distance 
and  are  thus  denied  what  the  Court  said 
"they  are  entitled  to  expect."  In  the  very 
ne::t  sentence  of  the  Staley  opinion  the  Court 
stated  that  'for  Jike  reasons"  it  rejected  the 
argument  that  the  Commission's  order  could 
be  rendered  nugatory  by  "establishing  such 
a  high  factory  price  as  always  to  admit  of 
reductions  in  order  to  meet  the  prices  of 
competitors  who  are  using  a  Chicago  basing 
point  system.  '  (Ibid.  p.  757.)  Such  a  hypo- 
thetical substitute  was  characterized  as  a 
"practical  continuation"  of  the  condemned 
system  and  as  not  being  in  good  faith.  Sys- 
tematic freight  absorption  necessarily  con- 
templates and  requires  the  establishment  c  t 
"such  a  high  factory  price  as  always  to  ad- 
mit of  reductions  in  order  to  meet  the 
prices  of  competitors"  who  are  using  a  simi- 
lar system.  The  defenders  of  freight  absorp- 
tion frequently  rely  on  the  sentence  in  the 
opinion  beginning  "but  It  does  not  follow- 
that  respondents  may  never  absorb  freight 
when  their  factory  price  plus  actual  freight 
is  higher  than  their  competitor's  price."  etc. 
But  that  sentence  Is  part  of  the  same 
paragraph  from  which  I  have  been  quot- 
ing. Accordingly  it  can  hardly  be  treated  as 
though  It  read  "it  follows  that  respondenu 
may  always  absorb  freight.  "  etc.  For  that 
is  exactly  what  the  preceding  context  shows 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ourt  thought  waa  not  permUaible. 
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n  price"  where  sellers  maintain  *"a 
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A  fhe  Cfurt  held  Staley  s 

liiscT.:: y  despite   the   fact   that 
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would   produce   exact    Identity    In 

of  fliKose  of   the  several   producers 

'Old  in  any  city  of  the  Cnlted  States  ' 

C.  V.  Staleif.  324  U.  8    751  )      By   the 

In    question    the   Court    may    have 

eferrtni?  to  a  system  of  zone  delivered 

and   If  so  It   was   indulging   in   a  bit 

um. 

sometimes  suggested  that  the  proviso 

nir    tltie    allowance   for   differences    In 

delivery  does  not  ctimpel  the  seller  to 

buver  the  full  benef       "  -irh  allow- 

ut  permit*  ihe  nelier  screttOB. 
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«yoiiU  which  the  seller  may  not  go 
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la  ■■«'  ifcce"  (or  differences  In 
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f'^r    be   fi 
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-  quite  another  conccj.. 
embodied  in  the  word  "due."     «  one 
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tutorv  relationship  between  dlffrrcr.t 
nd  different  costs  ts  blurred,  narrowed, 
defcrlved  of  Ita  full  natural  effect  when 
ap  >Iied  until  the  alfDwance  exceeds  the 
dlfferei  ce  In  rn^f 

Tfc*     p-  •  ' -r     discussion     also 

hi  the  practice  of  so- 

iretghT  on.     By  hypothesis  the 

Ion   ci.   I,,  ,i   that    the  proviso  does 

it  a  seller  to  make  more  than  due 

for  differences  In  the  seller's  cost 

♦ery      If  that  l)e  tiue.  It  would  con- 

f^elght  ab«)rptlon.  for  that  Is  Just  what 

•baorpfton  doe«      T»  operates  to  In- 

'  '  '  '  price  a  freight 

^  '  amcunt  of  the 

actual  erst   (  r  ry.     it  thereby 

more    than    due    .....  .vance    for    that 

coat  an  1  therefore  exceeds  what  the  prcpo- 
sitton  lioncedes  Is  the  maximum  allowance. 


Moreover,  If  the  "jroposltlon  were  sound. 
It  tvould  provide  a  plausible  defense  of  the 
practice  of  phantom  fre  ght.     For  .*»«  arr.-^rg 
the  cities  on   which  phnntcm  freir' 
posed,    the    amounts    charged    as    ;  :u 

freight  do  not  exceed  the  differences  In  the 
seller's  actual  cost  of  delivery  but  represent 
the  exact  amounts  of  such  difference.  The 
fact  Is  that  this  Is  not  due  allowance  to  the 
purchasers  at  all.  but  Is  slmplv  a  methfid  by 
which    the   seller   syster-  s 

his  discriminations  ami  n 

phantom  freight   Is  coi;  :i  de- 

prives   such    buyers    of  •    due 

them  under  the  statute  No  acceptance  cf 
the  proposition  under  disruv^  ^  •  would  In- 
volve acceptance  of  what  is  regarded 
as  the  most  Indefensible  fe.t;  irr  it  the  bas- 
Ing-polnt  system. 

Another  !  ' 

tt"n  w!th  ♦  r 

St    of   11  ;s  whether  It 

't*nces  In    .  ■.   <  .i^t  .irlslng 

from    different    m<xles    of    tran  n    as 

diatinguished  from  geo<^aphlc...  ^  .;  .cnces 
resulting  from  transportat  on  by  the  same 
mode  If,  for  example,  delivered  prices  are 
figured  In  terms  of  rail  freight  while  delivery- 
Is  actuilly  made  by  truck  or  water  at  a  lower 
delivery   cost     hoiw    nf,<r!v  does   that    failure 

'  dtie  allowance? 
.tfely  be  made  Is 
tlie  ne  that  if  such  failure  hiis  the 

advi  L-ts   on   competition   specifled    In 

the  statute,  there  seems  to  be  no  rensm  why 
It  »h'^oiH„nt  be  treated  as  unlawful  price 
dlsrr  in    under   the   principles   of   the 

Staley  H'ui  Corn  Products  cases. 

A  questi-  n  frequently  asked  Is  what  Is  the 
status  under  the  Corn  Pro<*ucts  and  Staley 
caaes  of  xone  delivered  p-;r»«  m  a  specialty 
product  such  as  a  prepp:  ■  1  or  a  to<ith- 

naster      So  far  as  the  Fe<;- : ...  i .  .ide  Cnmmis- 
Is    concerned    It    is    not    interested    In 
»T,.-,,.»    such    prices    on    the    academic 
they  necessarily  deprive  buyers 
'■•  nmounts  of  due  n"  -•  for 

<!  ''^*  of  delivery  wh  mav 

be  entiiled  ■        t.     In  ' 

d(^s  not  apt  •  such  p 

any  adverse  •  competition  with  other 

producers  ot  products      Thi'    w   u;<! 

differentiate  them  mater::illy  from 
prices  on  a  standardized  heavv  produ.  l  a  ...  . 
the  effe  t  ts  to  create  Identity  of  such  prices 
among  competitors.  Specialty  goods  are  usu- 
ally light  In  weight,  freight  coats  are  reli- 
*■"  T  low  and  may  rtm  be  negligible  on  a 
i  luilt  of  the  product.  So  any  effect  on 
>etltlon  even  amonrr  purchasers  of  the 
.re  to  make  due  allowance  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced  and  It  may  be  reduced  to  whaf 
ts  no  more  than  a  theoretical  posslblUtv 
foiling  far  short  of  the  substantial  pr.  '  i- 
bility  required  under  the  statute.  If.  how- 
ever. In  a  given  case,  competition  among 
the  ctistomers  ts  prevented  or  injured  or 
there  Is  a  substantial  and  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  such  result,  such  price  tttflcrtfbtlal'; 
Would  seem  to  come  witnin  the  ntmtm  and 
t  ■  within  the  reach  and  the  rule  of 

»<  .  I  a ) . 

The  status  iindar  aactlcn   a    (a)    at  aooe 
delivered  prices  which   Include  an  averaged 
freight    factor   calctilated   not   only   from   a 
place  other  than  pUc«  of  actual  shipment 
but    which    is  awragad   to   all   destinations 
within  the  zone,  has  not  been  pfnd  opoB 
by  the  courts.     They  have  been  condmund 
by    the    courts    In    Ooaaiasion    proceed  Inn 
where   they  were  found  to  be  parts  of  an 
unlawful,  collusive  price-flxlng  combination, 
but  that  Is  famtUar  legal  dextrine     H  ■■    •    - 
in  a  proceeding  against  the  read  f  r 
now  pend        "  •  '  re  the  Comrais* 
U  raised  r  the  use  of  r-  i 

prices    Involves    price    discrlr  under 

section  2  (a)  by  the  respect.  .  i...  .-nbers  of 
that  tndtistry.  without  regard  to  the  exist- 
ence of  collusion  among  them.  This  rn;e 
caae  may  be  considered  the  counterpart  of 
the  Corn  Products  and  Staley  cases  on  basing 


point  discriminations.  Like  the  glucose  bas- 
ing point  cases,  however,  it  will  turn  upon 
the  discriminatory  status  of  .systematically 
varying  factory  net  prices  and  their  effect  on 
price  curapetltion  among  the  sellers  or  among 
their  customers  In  that  particular  industry. 
Measured  solely  by  the  standard  cf  due  allcw- 
ance  for  differences  m  ccsl  of  delivcrv.  how- 
ever. It  would  seem  that  u  s\  '  zone 
delivered  prices  is  even  less  ci  ble  to 
that  standard  than  a  basing  point  system. 
For  the  basing  point  system  diies  at  least 
piU"port  to  make  due  allowance  lor  differences 
in  cost  of  delivery  from  the  basing  point.  By 
contrast  a  zone  delivered  price,  while  neces- 
sarily cr'  '  *  d  frcm  some  point  taken  as  a 
base,  n  It  mav  or  miv  not  be  the 
actual  ,y  j^g 
differei.  ,  base 
to  different  destinations  within  tne  zone. 

As  a  final  obaerration  there  is  one  quea- 
tioo  which  cuu  to  the  heart  of  all  delivered 
price  s>8tems  that  operate  to  —  le  the 
making  of  due  allowance  for  e*  m 

cost    of    delivery       Wl. .  -.e 

•eUers  desirous  of  wit:  .v. 

ances  from  their  revr*  >     if 

the  real  reason,  as  di.-  a   the 

"good"  rceaoiu  frequently  ig  dem- 

onstrated  to    he    It*    vfTo.  t  —•....    (.J, 

Injuring  cc:  ^, 

tors  of  the  o.  .,.i..i, 
tomers.  then  the  le 
to  make  due  allo«ii:. 
otMcure      The  prnblfu. 

••  '^  *>e.  i,t  tne   "good 

r«*»ons  .  .n  J   i,.    :,.t.  real  ones. 


cu«- 

lilure 

very 

only 


Veterans  and  Surplus  Property 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  omo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PB1SENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  5.  1946 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21.  1946.  I  issued  a  statement  that  we 
'"^  -  '  icing  a  scandal  m  connoi-tion  with 
;  o>al  of  .vuipliiv  Oc\f rninent  prop- 
erty to  war  veterans.  That  possible 
scandal  Is  no  lonRt-r  somcihing  which 
can  bo  ignored.  In  the  pa.>-t  2  wetk>  a 
large  Now  York  department  ~  ad- 

vertised the  sale  of  nfw  Arm,  .....  „,  and 
the  .sale  of  used  Army  trucks  at  prices 
which  are  witi  i  ceiling 

ranpes.  but  u  ._   ...  ,xi-.>.<:  cf 

the  cost  to  them. 

Cleveland  vf  have  ir' 

that  they  havi  .ont  to  I  i 

ant.  W.  Va.;  Camp  Attcrburv.  ind.; 
Sandu.sky.  Ohio;  New  Castle.  Ind.;  Day- 
ton. Ohio;  Warren.  Ohio,  and  Ravenna. 
Ohio,  seeking  trucks  In  the  po5.«esslon  of 
the  WAA.  One  of  these  veterans  pur- 
chased a  truck  in  January  and  went  out 
to  the  Plum  Brock  Ordnance  V 

Sandu.-.ky.  Ohio.    The  truck  had y 

been  sold  to  another  veteran  and  was  not 
CTen  av  -^'>  in  order  to  c  -  ■•> 
this  in-  :  v.  the  ofliccr  auti 

the  refund  of  his  money  noted  that  the 
truck  was  refused  b»  ■••■'^  it  was  in  very 
poor   mechanical  .on.     Tliis   vet- 

eran waited  2'-j  month.^  before  receiving 
the  refund  of  his  money.  The  same 
man  then  purchaised  a  srcond  truck 
which  was  to  b-  '  up  at  NeT  Cattle, 

Ind.    It  wa.s  t  d  that  repairs  on 

this   truck   would   amount   to  approxi- 
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mately  $150.  He  did  not  expect  a  new 
truck,  but  when  he  saw  the  truck  he 
found  that  its  front  end  had  been 
smashed;  it  had  no  hood,  no  grill,  no 
bumpers,  no  lower  control  arm  support, 
no  icnition.  no  battery,  and  the  front 
fenders  had  been  smashed  beyond  re- 
pair. He  refused  this  truck  and  is  now 
waiting  for  the  $330  which  he  paid  for  it. 
This  pa.^t  week  this  same  veteran  went 
into  the  WAA  office  in  Cleveland  and 
purchased  another  truck  for  $215.  This 
one  was  suppased  to  be  located  at  War- 
ren. Ohio.  Two  days  after  he  purchased 
it.  a  local  WAA  officer  informed  him  that 
the  truck  had  been  sold  meanwhile  to 
.«:omeone  else^and  was  no  longer  avail- 
able. 

I  am  informed  that,  while  veterans 
cannot  obtain  these  trucks,  used-car  lots 
in  the  city  have  Army  trucks  available 
or  sale  at  prices  far  in  excess  of  what 
they  were  supposed  to  have  been  sold  to 
veterans.  I  demand  that  all  sales  of  the 
War  A.sscts  Administration  be  certified 
by  rcspon.sible  officials.  There  is  no  rea- 
son whatever  why  Gimbels  in  New  York 
should  be  able  to  obtain  600  new  trucks 
from  the  War  A.s.sets  Administration  and 
sell  them  at  $2,900  when  veterans  for 
whose  benefits  many  of  the  regulations 
of  the  War  As.sets  Administration  were 
designed  cannot  have  an  opportunity  to 
purcha.se  them  directly  from  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  IS  no  less  appalling  that  used  trucks 
which  are  unobtainable  by  most  veterans 
are  being  offered  in  the  same  way. 
Something  is  certainly  very  peculiar,  to 
put  it  mildly,  in  this  whole  mess,  and  it 
must  be  stopped  at  once.  There  is  no 
justification  whatever  for  sending  vet- 
erans hundreds  of  miles  to  look  at  piles 
of  junk  after  somebody  on  the  inside  has 
had  first  crack  at  all  the  good  equipment 
available. 

I  propose  the  following  specific  steps 
in  order  to  correct  this  situation: 

First.  A  complete  inventory  of  all 
available  surplus  property  should  be  es- 
tablished at  once.  If  every  Government 
agency  which  has  surplus  property  for 
sale  were  compelled  to  list  all  of  it  within 
10  days'  time,  that  inventory  would  be 
ready  for  inspection  and  use. 

Second.  An  immediate  allocation  of 
the  available  merchandi.se  with  a  fair  di- 
vision of  the  best  merchandise  available, 
to  each  State  based  upon  the  number  of 
veterans  who  served  in  the  armed  forces 
from  that  State,  should  be  established. 

Third.  Officials  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration in  every  community  should 
bo  supplied  with  a  complete  day  by  day 
inventory  of  merchandise  available  for 
their  State  and  no  sale  should  be  made 
in  one  community  without  being  cleared 
through  a  central  office  to  be  sure  that 
one  sale  only  for  a  particular  article 
would  be  made. 

Fourth.  Detailed  description  of  the 
merchandise  should  be  furni.shed  to  each 
office  of  the  War  A-s.-^ets  Administration 
so  that  those  purchasing  the  property 
would  have  an  accurate  description  of  its 
condition  and  quality. 

Fifth.  The  sy.stem  by  which  veterans 
are  permitted  to  purchase  property  after 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
publicly  supported  institutions  should  be 
modified  to  give  them  an  absolute  pri- 


ority. With  public  funds  available  for 
expenditure  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  State  and  local  governments  far 
more  plentiful  than  the  funds  available 
for  veterans  our  servicemen  should  have 
the  first  opportunity  to  purchase  prop- 
erty. 

What  I  am  advocatine  is  nothing  but 
honest  decency  in  our  treatment  of 
ser\icemen  and  Intelligent  business  man- 
agement in  the  handling  of  suiplus  prop- 
erty.   What  we  have  now  is  neither. 


An  Honest  Columnist  Says  President 
Truman  Has  Succeeded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.ADOLPHJ.SABATH 

OF    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  an 
observer  of  the  American  scene  has  re- 
marked on  a  tendency  of  the  American 
people  to  build  up  a  public  figure  and 
then  tear  him  down.  Only  6  months  ago 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  was  at  the 
very  zenith  of  public  popularity.  Then 
that  popularity  began  to  decline,  as  re- 
flected in  opinion  polls  and  in  general 
comment. 

Yet  President  Truman  had  not 
changed. 

The  only  thing  that  had  changed  was 
the  attitude  of  certain  groups  with  spe- 
cial interests  to  protect  or  promote. 
The  hammer-and-tongs  boys  had  gone 
after  him.  No  matter  what  he  did.  he 
was  attacked  and  criticized.  Yet  Harry 
Truman  has  gone  right  ahead  with  su- 
preme honesty  and  courage  on  the  course 
he  chose — a  course  of  able  and  honest 
administration  in  a  period  fraught  with 
vast  responsibilities  for  the  future  of  the 
world. 

President  Tiuman  not  only  has  not 
changed  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  needed 
legislation  in  the  intere.st  of  the  country; 
I  am  convinced  the  country  has  not 
changed  in  its  faith  in  him  to  carry  out 
the  policies  of  the  late  President  Roose- 
velt. Though  Congress  has  unfortunate- 
ly failed  to  pass  the  bills  that  President 
Truman  has  asked  us  for,  and  has  urged 
and  advocated,  because  of  Republican 
opposition  aided  by  a  few  gentlemen  from 
the  Southern  States,  nevertheless  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  people  will  continue  to 
demand  that  his  legislative  program  will 
receive  favcrable  consideration  from 
Congress. 

It  is.  therefore,  refreshing  to  find  in 
one  newspaper  column  an  honest  and  ob- 
jective estimate  of  President  Truman's 
administration,  published  on  the  eve  of 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  career  in  the 
White  House. 

Under  permission  previou.sly  granted, 
I  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
column  by  Tom  Stokes,  an  honest  re- 
porter for  the  United  Features  Syndicate, 
printed  in  Scripps-Howard  and  many 
other  newspapers  on  April  10: 

This  Is  "be  unkind  to  Truman"  week. 
The  occasion  is  his  flrst  anniversary  In  the 
White  House,  which  comes  Friday.    Conse- 


quently, most  of  those  here  who  make  a  liv- 
ing by  writing  for  the  papers  have  oiled  their 
typewriters,  settled  back  majestlcaliy  in  their 
best  analyst  pose,  and  let  go  at  the  President. 
This  Is  a  democracy,  Isn't  it? 
Some  with  a  flair  for  economics  have 
drafted  pieces  about  his  wage-price  policy 
and  labor  policies  and  their  Inadequacies. 
Experts  on  political  matters  have  treated  of 
the  widening  split  In  his  party,  the  moral 
being  drawn  according  to  which  side  of  the 
split  you  sympathize  with.  Some  have  dealt 
with  Truman  the  man. 

It's  the  fashion — so  here  goes  another. 
Nobody  has  been  really  mean  or  unkind  to 
the  Presldeiit  becau.'^e  it's  practically  impos- 
sible to  be.  That  tells  something  atxjut  the 
man,  and  about  his  failures  in  h:s  first  year, 
and  his  successes;  nor  can  he  be  unkind  to 
anybody  He's  not  built  that  way — which 
tells  something  more  about  him. 

It's  been  a  long  year  because  of  all  that 
has  happened.  To  Harry  Truman  it  prob- 
ably seemed  like  the  longest  In  his  life. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  that  day 
when  President  Roosevelt  died  at  Warm 
Springs  and  Mr.  Truman  came  down  from 
the  Senate  to  take  the  oath.  He  stepped, 
first  and  foremost.  Into  the  management  of 
a  war  which  then  appeared  likely  to  last 
much  longer  In  the  Pacific  than  It  did. 

It  seems  years  since  that  day  5  months 
later  when  the  President  walked  out  on  the 
White  House  lawn  with  Mrs  Truman  to  an- 
nounce the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan 

Yet  the  distance  from  that  day  to  this 
seems  even  longer  when  it  Is  measured  by 
the  distance  from  the  Joyful  concord  at  the 
dawn  of  peace  among  the  three  allies  and 
their  people — this  country.  Britain  and 
Russia — and  the  warning  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent last  week-end  to  our  two  chief  allies 
against  playing  old-fashioned  power  politics 
In  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  measured,  too.  by  the  happy  concord 
at  the  end  of  a  terrible  war  and  the  discord 
creat3d  by  Russia  in  the  United  Nations 
meeting  in  New  York. 

Yet.  within  the  year,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
forgotten,  the  United  Nations  was  created, 
ratified  by  our  Senate  with  only  two  dissent- 
ing voices,  and  now  is  a  functioning  organi- 
zation, whatever  troubles  beset  It.  And  so. 
too,  were  created  the  International  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund,  now  function- 
ing, and  so,  also,  various  other  agencies  for 
keeping  the  peace  through  promoting  Inter- 
national stability  and  welfare. 

The  distance  between  that  day,  when  Harry 
Truman  became  President,  and  now.  Is  meas- 
ured also  by  the  distance  between  those  days 
when  Congress  wished  him  so  well  and  now. 
when  It  Is  fighting  him  on  so  many  fronts. 
We  are  In  an  era  of  great  change. 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  started  it  In  our  own 
domestic  economy,  not  only  because  he  W"S 
so  intentloned,  but  because  he  bad  to.  He 
rode  the  storm. 

Harry  Truman  Is  the  victim  of  the  transi- 
tion, for  it  is  still  going  on.  He  Inherited  it. 
Never  was  the  clash  so  sharp  between  what, 
politically.  Is  called  the  right  and  the  left. 
Extremists  are  making  the  big  noises. 

On  the  right  are  those  who  would  take  us 
back  to  that  age  for  which  Vincent  Youmans 
created  his  most  enticing  songs,  the  hilarious 
twenties.  Youmans  died  the  other  d»y.  but 
that  age  had  parsed  long  ago.  On  the  left 
are  those  who  would  hurry  us  forward,  diz- 
zily, to  a  bright  new  age.  and  Americans 
don't  like  to  be  hurried. 

Harry  Truman  is  the  middleman  In  all 
this,  caught  between  the  conflicting  forces. 
So,  in  truth,  would  t>e  any  other  man  who 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  in  these  times. 
Someone  might  have  done  better.  Someone 
might  have  done  much  worse. 

Perhaps  its  a  good  occasion,  as  cltixens.  to 
wish  him  luck  for  the  next  year  in  the  tcugh- 
est  job  1: .  the  world. 


\ 
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Liberalism:   A  Faith  To  Fifht 
For 


SABATH.     Mr.    Speaker,   it    has 
6  y»  ars  since  the  American  people, 
by  the  pro.  s  and  opportunLslic 
i.sm    of    three    selfish    and    in- 
Republican   administrations, 
again  to  the  party  of  the  people, 
rty  of  ideali-'^m,  and  .<:\vept  a  Domo- 
Congress   into   office;    and   it   is 
r  *'        'of  that 

.redness 
ven.sm  to  brinp  in  the  tresh  vigor 
iberal  genius  of  Pranklin  Delano 
veJt. 

•   is   dead:    his 
V                                .d  his  words  of 
and  hope  and  promi.'=e  for  a  peo- 
,("■!<'..    The  spint  of  the  American 
us.  perhapvS.  a  little  tired  from  6 
of    total    war    against    reaction, 
is  .some  slight  danaer  they  may 
their  vigilance  and  allow  the  cyni- 
of   reaction  1   privilege 

to  rule  in  th.    :. :  the  will  of 

.s.sfs. 

.'•efore,  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave.  I 
in  the  Record  a  clarion  call  to 

s.  slightly  shortened  to  conserve 
ccintained  in  an  editorial  in  the 

elphiH  R'vurd  of  Sunday.  March 


916: 

AMERK  A.N    LIBERALISM:     A    t'^iiH    TO    riCHT    rO*  I 

L'-t  |.Am?rirrt>   llhf-n!^   tnlie  s'oclc. 

■  tor  leadership. 
L  I  .g  It.     It  Is  not. 

Libe  Mli.'^m  is  no  feetle  philosophy  o*  com- 
promisf  between  Marxism  and  conservatism, 
the  Fa.-;cl8t3  told  us  yesteryear  and  as  the 
Comm  inista  tell  us  now 

Liberalism  Is  a  positive,  dynamic  force.  It 
itn  or  freemen.  It  Is  a  laith  we  must 
at  h<ime,  a  faith  to  carry  t^  oppressed 
ubroiid. 

many  of  the  men  who  «;h  ni'ri  be  flght- 

liljeralism  are  now  a  j;  for  it. 

(  ven  seem  to  have  fallm  i   i   uiat  false 

l5Chlevous   notion    that   liberalism   is 

stage   along   the   rend    to   Inevitable 


8  -n. 


time  to  »<-  it  He 

Fascism  was  i.  :  rday's  wave  of  the 

Communism  is  not  tomorrow's. 

American  liberals  are  so  indifferent. 

letting   hltchhilcers   take   over   the 

— permitting     Communists,     who     came 

or  the  ride,  to  climb  into  the  driver's 


f  re 


P  eedom 


Uperallsm  has  faltered  since  its  prewar 
the  New  I>al— 

because  too  many  liberals  have  lost 
their  goals  and  forgotten  their  primer 
Iples. 
over  some  of  thos;  principles: 

of  man.  of  the  Individual.     A 
a  full  belly  Is  still  a  slave, 
lorn  of  speech,  of  nress.  of  worship, 
hear  some   liberals  suggest   tiiat 
modified  ) 
K^nomlc  democracy,  freedom  of  work- 
I  irganlze.  to  strike,  not  to  abolish  capl- 
but  to  make  it  work  better. 


ilth 
rieedc 
e?en 
b? 


4.  Spreading  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing among  all  Americans,  not  tearing  down 
that  standard,  highest  la  the  world  and  one 
which  any  worker  anywhere  els  would  trade 
for  his  own  lot  any  time  he  could. 

5.  Economic  security,  old-age  pensions,  un- 
employment Insurance,  health  Insurance. 
good  medical  ca.'e  for  all. 


8.  De-  • 

t.  resources,  such 

M  an  M\ 

.'.A. 

t  . 

■.e  security                  \ 

the  • 

ind  build  an                i 

wh'.r-h  < 

1  wMl  enjoy  real  vicial,  eco- 

lii.mic  ;'.... 

■     r  '  !     '  '■»£^i\rfi\ 

8.  Racl.^1  . 

ce 

It  13  Americas  iiiiir  .n:u  iiutrallsm's  chal- 
lei.^e. 

It  Is  c 
up  as  h. 
faith  of  cur 

World   lei_ ;     Is   thrust   upcn  ua.     We 

have  a  faith  to  proclaim,  a  Job  to  do. 

\V  '  --pi,n«ibilUy.    We  can- 

H'::  iices. 


Support  the  La  Follette-Monroney  Com- 
mittee Recoaimendations 


EXTENSION  OP  RETJARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNX&SCI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  April  10.  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to      -  -j-  -■      I  am  pleased 

to  enc;  rials  which 

point  out  forcibly  the  reasons  for  sup- 
porting the  recommendations  of  the  La 
PoUette-Monroney  committee  as  a  whole. 
The  ed  are  from  the  V;- 

Pilot.  N Va.  of  March  11.  li;.,  ...... 

the  Nashville  Tennes.sean.  Na^-hville, 
T  nn..  of  March  17.  1946: 

^l:^m  the  Norfolk   (Va.)    Vlrglnlan-Pllot  of 
March  11.  I»t6| 

roN\  axseioNAL  Bxroau 

"V^"  '  ■  F  Jlette-Mcnroney  committee  on 
reo:  n   of  Congress  has  released   Ha 

rep*.':   ,   .11  lu   a  right  rluging  document  It  Is. 

This  Is  not  Just  another  outline  of  re- 
shuffled offices  's  boosts 
offered  as  a  prt  <e<l  con- 
greaalOlial  enclency.  The  comnuttee  baa 
caUMl  upon  Congress  both  to  "modernize  Its 
organization  and  procedures  °  and  to  "recon- 
sider Its  role  In  the  American  scheme  of  gov- 
ernmeut"  and  has  provided  a  comprehensive 
series  of  specific  propoeals  to  meet  both  pur- 
poses. 

The  report  urges  red'  -  Jumble 

of  33  regular  Senate  a.  ■  >   16.  the 

tangle  or  48  House  committees  to  18.  with 
the  functions  and  field  of  each  clearly  de- 
fined. Overlapping  Jurisdiction  would  be 
ended,  the  committee  assignment  load  of  In- 
dividual members  eased,  expert  assistance 
provided  In  the  form  of  specialist  staffs. 
Regular  meeting  days  would  be  set  and  the 
committees  would  be  required  to  take  defi- 
nite action  within  a  specified  time  on  bills 
referred  to  them.  Congressional  salaries 
would  t>e  raised  to  •IS.OOO  and  each  member 
given  an  $8,000  asaiatant  to  handle  uonlegls- 
lative  duties. 

These  and  such  other  proposals  as  regis - 
InUon  of  lobbyists  and  self-government  for 


the  District  of  Columbia  to  relieve  Congress 
of  the  obllgutlon  to  act  as  a  e 

been  discussed  before  in  liu  s. 

The  present  report  covers  much  mere  grc  und, 
citing  detailed  proposals  for  at  lea«t  three 
major  reforms  In  the  procedure  of  Congress 
as  the  pollcy-m&klng  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  gulf  between 
Congress  and  the  executive  departments. 
Public  affairs  are  new  handled  by  a  host  of 
administrative  ai:.  :.i  !o-  headed  by  nonelected 
officials  with  r;  ;  il  oversight  by  Con- 

gress. As  the  t...^  ...^  arm  of  government, 
responsible  to  the  people.  Congress  needs  to 
Improve  Its  llr.'  n.  Its  re- 

latlonshlp*.  It.^  e  depsrt- 

t.e*tji  liidl  tl.'  11- 

.frtake    a    c  us 

^   admii  '    laws 

~j    them  a;.-    i   Cun- 

)1   service   audits   for   all 

The  fterond  new  reform  U  aimed  at  the 
lack  '  the  majority 

and  iss.     At  pres- 

ent thr  n  so-called  Btei  i- 

mittees    ...;om  meet  and  ne.i..  .    .^r." 

These  should  be  replaced,  the  report  urges, 
by  majcrity  and  minority  policy  committees 
elected   at   the  start  of  ench   new  Congress. 

r\    House  .  rs 

■•  «  COli  :  iy 

'    and  Ii>rinuiMle  a  legtsla- 

ich  session. 

The  third  reform  contemplates  a  frontal 

attack  en  th*  problem  of  continued  deficit 

spending  and  flrn    fiscal  controls.    The  plan 

••  the  Re-  d  Ap- 

•  of  b.  es  to 

'1   calendnr   year   a 
::R  estimated  over- 
....    .'•    .  i:  •-   and   expenditures  dr   the   fiscal 
'  •  July  I.    If  this  "budget"  were 
igress  would  have  to  authorue 
\u.r  the  addition  to  th.  .il 

debt  needed  to  offset  the  deflrir      I:  ,,l 

t f  actual  ir  .\i  ex.eed 

tb^  rr.n!,,.  .   pxpendl- 

be  cut  bnrk  by  a  uniform  per- 
il they  once  asaln  were  within 
the  authorized  over-all   figure. 

The  report  as  a  whole,  whatever  the  ver- 
dict on  Individual  Items,  la  a  rousing  call  to 
Congress  to  discipline  itself  r^- 

.«pci.8ibi!Uies  of  effective  rt  , 

•  aslngly  roai^icx  uuu  uif- 


Th.-  ^ 

Wfi. 

With  t.. 
tive  pr 


yc.ir  cc 
unbulai 
by  roll-v 


I  From  the  Nuahvu:.   T 


^sean  of  March  17. 


was 

her 

res< 


NOT  A  FIHtMlAL  JOS 

The  program  '  ngress  which 


recommen' 


,     .it   ccmmitlee 
La  FoLLrrrt  and  Rep- 


Ntr  hus  t)een  referred 
to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  What  the 
Rules  Committee  dfjes  at>out  getting  the  pro- 
gram into  a  legislative  draft  will  be  more 
than  a  hint  of  the  wlllinKi.fft.* 
ness  of  Congress  to  put  i to  own  i  .  r. 

The  procedure  wl  ically  suggesu  it- 

self IS  that  the  men  .rafted  the  recom- 

mendations should  be  assigned  the  respc  n-'l- 
blUty  to  put  them  Into  a  bill  Furthermore, 
twth  Hoiises  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  program  as  a  whole  rather  than 
on  piecemeal  reforms  If  handled  In  pop- 
gun bills,  the  most  significant  parts  of  the 
reorganization  proposal,  such  as  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  committees,  will  be 
doomed  to  defeat.  If  presented  as  a  program 
to  be  rejected  or  approved  in  toto.  the  Mem- 
bers who  don't  like  this  or  that  provision  will 
find  it  harder  to  muster  the  temerity  to 
register  a  negative  vote. 
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The  Conserrative  South — A  Political  Myth 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  10  (legislatiie  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  outstanding  men  in  this  count r>'  in 
the  f^eld  of  political  science  is  Dr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Carleton,  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Dr. 
Carleton  has  written  for  the  spring  issue 
of  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  a  most 
illuminating  and  significant  article  en- 
titled "The  Conservative  South— A  Po- 
litical Myth."  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
that  the  article  by  Dr.  Carleton  be  print- 
ed in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

An  estimate  from  the  Public  Printer 
indicates  that  the  article  will  require 
one-third  of  a  page  more  of  the  Record 
than  the  two  pages  allowed  under  the 
rule  and  that  the  cost  of  printing  will  be 
S140. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Conservative  Sotrrn — A  Polftical  Mtth 
(By  William  G.  Carleton) 

During  the  Presidential  election  of  1944 
there  was  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
speculation  about  a  conservative  revolt  In 
the  South.  This  speculation  concerned  Itself 
with  several  possibilities:  a  revolt  within  the 
Democratic  Party,  a  southern  third  party, 
secession  by  conservatives  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Similar  rumors  and  predictions  crop  up 
every  4  years.  Repeated  ml5carrlat;es  seem 
to  have  no  effect  in  stopping  them.  No  doubt 
another  plethora  of  like  prognostications  will 
appear  in  1948  and  again  in  1952. 

Back  in  1908  Archie  Butt  saw  the  South 
In  open  revolt  again-^t  Bryan  and  that  form 
of  socialism  he  has  lassoed  and  drugged  Into 
the  Democratic  Party.  About  the  same  time 
William  Howard  Taft  predicted  that  within 
••15.  20.  possibly  50  years"  the  South  would 
save  the  Nation  from  radicalism,  and  pre- 
serve Anglo-Saxon  law  as  we  have  it  In  this 
country.  A  little  later  Prc-^ldent  Taft  con- 
cluded that  the  South  could  be  depended 
upon  to  hold  the  country  from  absolute 
socLilism. 

Many  kindred  predictions  might  well  be 
quoted.  There  Is.  of  course,  a  good  bit  of 
wishful  thinking  In  this  business,  but  only 
a  widespread  misconception  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  southern  politics  can  explain  the 
extensive  popular  belief  in  these  recurring 
prophecies. 

n 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  South 
fought  longest  against  the  triumph  of  com- 
mercial and  Industrial  capitalism.  It  Is, 
therefore,  rather  to  be  expected  that  the 
South  should  lie  most  sensitive  to  the  evils 
of  industrial  capitalism  today. 

To  begin  with.  American  liberalism  was 
essentially  agrarian,  and  It  had  Its  origin  In 
the  South.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  America's 
first  great  liberal.  It  Is  mortifying  to  have 
to  state  so  obvious  a  truth,  but  with  modern 
conservatism  attempting  to  appropriate 
Jefferson  as  Its  patron  saint,  it  is  necessary 
to  affirm  and  reaffirm  Jefferson's  liberalism. 
Jefferson  hated  kings,  feudal  left-overs, 
hereditary  aristocrats,  priests,  guilds,  busi- 


ness monopolies,  and  privilege  in  all  forms 
and  guises.  He  had  a  profound  suspicion  of 
commercial  and  industrial  capitalism.  He 
had  faith  in  common  men  In  an  age  when 
such  faith  was  rank  heresy. 

Jefferson  built  a  political  philosophy — a 
philosophy  of  Individualism,  lalssez-falre. 
and  States'  rights — designed  to  lielp  the  mass 
of  men  under  the  conditions  prevailing  at 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  task 
of  the  eighteenth  century  In  Europe  was  to 
free  governments  from  the  control  of  kings, 
nobles,  guilds,  monopolies,  and  established 
churches.  The  task  In  America  was  to  pre- 
vent a  strong  government  which  might  come 
into  alliance  with  powerful  groups  and  give 
special  privileges  In  the  form  of  tariffs,  trans- 
portation subsides,  banking  concessions — 
privileges  .which  ordinary  men  felt  to  be 
burdens  borne  by  the  many  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  few.  If  Jefferson  were  here  to- 
day, his  fine  Italian  mind  would  discern  that 
the  progress  of  the  Industrial  and  business 
revolutions  of  the  past  century  had  made 
necessary  a  change  of  means  to  attain  that 
never-changing  end — the  advancement  of 
the  common  man.  He  would  be  among  the 
first  to  recognize  the  need  to  bring  the  vast 
financial  and  Industrial  combinations  of  to- 
day under  political  control.  Jefferson  would 
fit  his  rationale  to  his  fundamental  purposes, 
and  today  he  would  be  an  advocate  of  more 
government,  not  less. 

Jefferson,  I  think,  would  be  amused  were  he 
to  come  back  and  witness  conservative  In- 
dustrialists drinking  toasts  In  his  name.  Jef- 
ferson, the  friend  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  of  Tom  Paine  and  of  the  oppressed  and 
exploited  and  bamboozled.  Jefferson,  the 
enemy  of  the  pseudo-pious,  the  pseudo-con- 
ventional, and  the  pseudo-respectable.  These 
modern  conservatives  drink  a  toast  to  Jeffer- 
son t)ecause  today  they  like  the  Jeffersonlan 
means,  the  Jeffersonlan  forms,  the  Jefferson- 
lan rationalization.  They  ignore,  because 
they  do  not  like,  the  Jeffersonlan  substance, 
the  Jeffersonlan  essence,  the  Jeffersonlan 
ends.  In  the  name  erf  Jefferson  they  would 
destroy  the  spirit  of  Jefferson. 

Modern  southerners  are  amused  to  see 
Liberty  Leaguers  appropriate  the  name  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  they  are  not  deceived. 

The  great  majority  of  voting  southerners 
cast  their  ballots  for  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1796.  They  cast  their  ballots  for  him  again 
in  1800.  and  they  were  largely  responsible  for 
his  election  to  the  Presidency.  In  fact,  the 
vast  majority  of  southerners  were  Jefferson- 
lans.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  Federalist  Party 
in  the  South  In  the  early  days  of  the  Re- 
public, but  the  Federalists  were  usually  in 
the  minority  and  the  Jeffersonlans  consti- 
tuted the  majority  party. 

Again.  In  the  Jacksonlan  revolution  of  1828, 
It  was  the  South  which  took  the  lead.  The 
hillbillies,  the  poor  whites,  the  piney-wood 
folk,  the  red  necks,  the  crackers,  and  the 
mudsills  adored  Andrew  Jackson.  They  did 
much  to  put  the  "Old  Hero"  in  the  White 
House,  and  they  sustained  him  during  his 
two  terms  as  President.  True,  the  big  plant- 
ers, bankers,  land  speculators,  transportation 
and  internal  Improvement  Interests,  and 
broadcloth  element  generally  went  Into  the 
Whig  opposition — the  "lords  of  the  lash" 
Joined  hands  with  the  "lords  of  the  loom" — 
but  in  the  South  they  were  usually  no  match 
for  the  small  farmers.  The  South,  In  the 
Jacksonlan  period  and  in  succeeding  decades, 
was  a  two-party  section,  but  the  Whigs  were 
In  a  minority  in  most  of  the  States  of  the 
South,  and  the  Democrats  were  normally  the 
majority  party  and  generally  carried  most  of 
the  South  In  State  and  national  elections. 

The  15  years  following  reconstruction  were 
a  time  of  conservative  politics.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  Bourbon  South.  But  what  sec- 
tion of  the  Nation  was  not  Bourbon  in  this 
period?    During  this  era  the  resources  and 


the  politics  of  the  Nation  were  siu-rendered 
to  the  businessman.  This  was  the  gilded 
age.  This  was  the  period  when  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can Parties  was  the  difference  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee,  when  the  eco- 
nomic views  of  a  Tilden  or  a  Cleveland  dif- 
fered little  from  those  of  a  Garfield,  a  Blaine, 
or  a  Harrison. 

Additional  factors  contributed  to  conserva- 
tism In  the  South.  Fear  of  the  Negro  and  a 
return  to  carpetbag  rule  cowed  the  poor 
whites.  Conservative  white  leaders  warned 
the  Southern  masses  that  they  were  hence- 
forth to  behave  themselves  and  follow  "safe" 
leaders  lest  they  split  the  whites  and  restore 
Negro  rule.  Gone  were  the  pre-ClvU  War  days 
when  the  hillbillies  and  crackers  contested 
with  the  broadcloth  elements.  The  south- 
ern masses  were  tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  of 
the  big  planter,  the  commissary  owner,  the 
banker,  the  manufacturer,  the  railroad  mag- 
nate. Henry  Grady  and  his  disciples  were 
busy  selling  the  South  the  Industrial  and 
financial  creed  of  Wall.  Chestnut,  and  State 
Streets.  For  the  most  part,  the  southern 
"Redeemers" — the  Joe  Browns,  the  Gordons, 
the  Colqultts,  the  Hamptons,  the  Georges,  the 
Lamars,  the  Bloxhams — stocxl  with  the  Re- 
publicans on  monetary,  banking,  and  railroad 
questions.  The  old  Whig  alliance  of  the 
propertied  and  broadcloth  elements  of  North 
and  South  was  revived  as  a  bipartisan  alli- 
ance, but  this  time  these  elements  controlled 
both  sections  of  the  country  and  in  the  North 
held  sway  over  the  dominant  Republican 
Party  and  in  the  South  over  the  dominant 
Democratic  Party.  The  scarecrow  labeled 
"Negro  rule"  was  the  bogey  set  up  to  frighten 
all  Southern  independents  and  liberals  and 
to  reduce  them  to  docility. 

But  the  tradition  of  agrarian  liberalism 
was  too  strong  to  be  stilled.  The  southern 
masses  had  fought  against  the  triumph  of 
industrial  capitalism.  After  its  triumph 
they  were  more  sensitive  to  Its  shortcom- 
ings and  evils  than  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  Having  failed  to  prevent  its  tri- 
umph, they  could  at  least  attempt  to  control 
it  and  to  check  Its  evils.  The  burdens  of 
a  developing  monopoly  capitalism  were  felt 
not  only  by  small  farmers,  tenants,  share- 
croppers, and  wage  earners,  but  also  by  big 
planters  and  small  bu-sinessmen.  More- 
over, It  must  always  be  remembered  that  in 
the  South  opposition  to  big  business  has 
not  only  a  class  appeal  but  also  a  sectional 
appeal.  Big  business  appears  foreign,  it  is 
northern  and  eastern.  To  many  southerners 
the  South  Is  a  "colony"  of  New  "york  in  much 
the  same  sense  that  Cuba  Is  such  a  colony. 

By  the  middle  1890's  the  acquiescence  of 
the  white  southern  masses  was  at  an  end. 
The  hard  times,  the  deflation  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  clrcula- 
tlve  effects  of  a  too-rapid  Industrialization 
of  the  country  goaded  them  into  passionate 
rebellion.  They  could  no  longer  be  silenced 
by  the  old  conservative  cry  of  "Nigger."  In 
some  areas  of  the  South.  Populism  spread 
like  a  prairie  flre.  In  others,  the  small 
farmers  and  poor  whites  bored  within  the 
Democratic  Party  and  gained  control  of  the 
party  organization.  This  was  notably  true 
in  Sout^  Carolina  under  the  leadership  of 
Ben  Tillman.  With  the  decline  of  the  Popu- 
list movement,  a  majority  of  the  former 
Populists  went  into  the-  liberal  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Since  the  middle  nineties  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  Southern  States  has  in  general 
been  divided  Into  two  wings:  a  conservtitlve 
vklng  and  a  liberal  wing.  And  the  liberal 
wing  has  most  frequently  ijeen  In  the  ascend- 
ant, certainly  with  respect  to  national  poli- 
tics. The  Bourlxjns  have  been  reduced  to 
leading  a  faction  only,  and  in  Presidential 
politics  this  has  usually  been  a  minority 
faction. 
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the  past  50  years  the  political  leaders 
1  lave  must   frequently   t>een   victorious, 
most  often  stirred  southern  hearts, 
vho    most    fondly    linger    In    popular 
have  been  the  leaders  of  the  liberal 
These   liberal    leaders    have   been   of 
One  ts  the  stormy  petrel,  as  rep- 
d  by  men  like  Ben  Tillman.  Tom  Wat- 
4amea  K    /ardaman.  and  Jeff  Davis  of 
Huey  Long  may  In  some  respects 
a  representative  of  this  type, 
leaders  often   arouse  social   prejudices 
p  saslons  and  play  the  demagofrne.     The 
typ«  Is  more  conventional-mannered 
nanages    to    atUln    leadership    with- 
s  tectacular  and  crass  appeals  to  preju- 
dthough  It  is  not.  of  course,  without 
ind  picturesqueness.     This  type  Is  rep- 
ed  by  men  like  Charles  B  Aycock.  Hoke 
Napoleon  B.  Bro  '  ines  S    Hogg. 

Jbscphus  Daniels.  ^r  how  much 

liberal  leaders  may  dttfer  in  their  man- 
appeal,  they  are  alike  in  fundamentals: 
ypes  are  critics  of  monopoly  capitalism, 
seek  to  check  Its  evils  and  to  bring 
er  government  and  social  control. 

our  conservatives  within  the  Demo- 
party  of  the  South  often  get  a  start 
by  taking  the  liberal  side.    Castes 
and  KxNNCTH  MiKcllas  are  cases  in 
Moreover,  the  exigencies  of  party  pol- 
I  lave  usually  forced  them  to  support  a 
Democratic  administration  nationally, 
consistently,  at  least  more  often  than 
ifersonally  would  wish.     And  when  these 
atives  come  up  for  reelection,  liberals 
South  are  frequently  treated  to  a  de- 
e  little  comedy  denied   northern   lib- 
Southern  liberals  put  these  conserva- 
through    their   paces,    "bring   them   to 
nilk."  and  force  them  to  give  lip  service 
principles.     This  Is  something  that 
lllierals  have  never  been  able  to  do 
own  Hannas  and  Quad's.  Pcnrrses  and 
Me  lions  and  Hoovers. 

must   admit.   I   think,   that   since 
r.metios  the  South  has  usually  been 
iif  the  natiuiial  Popular  Front  which  is 
bringing    social    democracy    to    the 
States.    In  the  United  States  the  social 
movement    in    national    politics 
^propriately  be  dated  from  th3  mid- 
s     with     the     Populist     crusade     and 
first  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
slj;niflcant  that  Bryan  s  first  nom- 
was  made  po.^.sible  by  southern  sup- 
In    1896   the   South    was   aflame   with 
ism.      Daniel    of    Virginia,    Jarvls    of 
Carolina.  Tillman  of  South  Carolina. 
Df   Georgia.  Cj»U   of   Florida.   Pugh    of 
Harris  of  Tennessee.  Jones  of  Ar- 
and    Blackburn    of    Kentucky    were 
those  who  led   the  battle  which   re- 
in Bryan's  nomination.     And   Bryan 
ost  his  hold  on  the  South.    The  South 
to   him    in    1900   and   again   in    1908. 
ascendancy   within   the   Democratic 
would  have  been  Impossible  without 
supfxjrt.     Moreover,   it   is   well   to 
that  the  Impact  of  Bryanlsm  upon 
ire  Rtxjsevelt's  new  nationalism  Is  un- 
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Agalh,  the  progreMlrlsm  Inside  the  Demo- 
Party  crystallised  by  Bryan  made  pos- 
le  nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilscn.  and 
made  possible  the  new  freedom  which 
erlsed    Wilson's    first    administration. 
s  ;>eciflcally,  Woodrow  WlJ^ou  could  not 
nominated  in  1912  without  Bryan's 
aid  and  without  the  kind  of  con- 
support  he  received  at  the  Baltimore 
from  North  Carolina.  South  Caro- 
Texas. 
t|ie  reactionary  days  c  f  the  ISaO's  the 
Bryan    progrcaslvtsm   was   kept    alive 
like  Josephus  Daniels  and  William 
McAdoo.      It    was    this   progressive    wing 
party  which  made  possible  the  first, 
decisive,    nomination    of    Franklin    D. 
?lt   at   Chicago   In    1932.     In   general, 
n    leaders   and   the   southern   masses 
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were  strong  for  Roosevelt's  nomination,  and 
without  that  support  his  nomination  would 
have  been  impossible  At  the  same  time 
Roosevelt  received  little  initial  support  at 
Chicago  from  the  eastern  delegations.  It 
would  be  well  for  Harlem  and  Manhattan 
Center  and  Union  Square  to  remember  these 
southern  contributions  to  the  popular  front. 
The  southern  bloc  should  not  be  made  the 
perpetual  whipping  boy  of  the  front's  pro- 
letarian bloc.  And  it  would  not  t>e  if  the 
Browders,  the  Marcantonlos.  the  Hillmans. 
the  Countses.  the  Dublnskys.  and  the  La 
Guardlas  better  recognized  these  southern 
contributions  to  the  leftist  cause. 
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Within  the  Democratic  Party  of  the  South 
there  have  always  been  dissident  elements. 
In  every  generation  conservatives  have  arisen 
within  the  pa.iy  to  challenge  the  prevailing 
liberalism.  In  Jeflerson's  time  John  Ran- 
dolph and  the  Quids,  representing  aristo- 
cratic agrarlanism.  brcke  with  the  majority, 
but  they  were  never  able  to  carry  with  them 
more  than  a  fraction  of  the  southern  people. 
In  Jackson's  time  many  conservative 
southerners  broke  with  the  Democrats  and 
went  Into  the  Whig  Party,  but  that  party, 
as  we  have  seen,  succeeded  In  becoming  the 
majority  party  in  several  Southern  States 
only.  After  a  few  years,  many  of  the  seced- 
ers  reconsidered  and  returned  to  the  Dem- 
ocratc  P.Trty.  Amoro^;  these  was  Jrhn  C.  Cal- 
houn. He  nnd  his  followers  returned,  more- 
over, not  when  the  Democratic  Party  was 
getting  more  conservative  but  when  under 
Van  Buren  It  was  fighting  the  banks  of  the 
country  and  K?ttlnB  more  radical.  Those 
who  still  think  of  Calhoun  as  an  arch-con- 
eervative  should  read  the  great  Carolinian's 
speech  of  September  19.  1837,  In  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  Independent  Treasury 
bill,  the  speech  which  rationalized  his  re- 
turn to  the  Democratic  Party  and  which  ad- 
vocated that  Government  credit  and  Gov- 
ernment money  be  substituted  for  private 
bank  credit  and  bank  notes.  Furthermore, 
these  doubters  shoifld  read  the  famous 
speech  of  Calhoun's  able  lieutenant.  Repre- 
sentative Francis  W.  Pickens,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, delivered  In  the  national  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  October  10.  1837  That  speech 
of  Pickens  boldly  proclaimed  that  southern 
farmers  and  eastern  proletarians  were  natural 
political  allies  against  bankers  and  indus- 
trialists, and  It  remains  to  this  day  one  of 
the  most  realistic  speeches  ever  delivered  In 
Congress.  Years  later,  in  1868.  one  of  the 
southern  leaders  who  remained  In  the  Wh'g 
party,  Alexi'nder  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  ad- 
mitted that  the  Calhoun  group  was  right 
In  returning  to  the  Democratic  Party  and 
th.it  those  southerners  who  went  into  the 
Whig  party  and  stayed  there  committed  a 
serious  political  blunder 

Since  the  middle  1860'3  there  have  been 
several  conservative  political  revolts  within 
the  Democratic  Party,  With  one  exception, 
these  haVe  never  been  as  widespread  or  as 
significant  as  anticipated  There  were  the 
Gold  Democrats  In  1896  There  was  the  Lan- 
dcn  movement  in  1936.  the  Willkie  movement 
In  1940.  the  Dewey  moTcment  in  1944  Each 
of  these  resulted  in  ftaaeo.  Only  the  Hoover 
movement  of  19'28  b  •  '.  and  the  subse- 
quent devastating  e.  .  n  of  the  practi- 
cal politicians,  big  and  little,  who  took  part 
In  this  movement  has  terrified  and  deterred 
the  politicians  who  have  since  contemplated 
rebellion. 

Many  conservative  Democratic  leaders  will 
■ay  frankly  that  they  would  have  been  Ped- 
erallsU  in  the  ITSO's  and  Whigs  in  the  1840'8. 
and  that  today  if  they  lived  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  they  would  be  Repub- 
licans. Then  why  do  these  men  remain  in 
the  Democratic  Party?  They  remain  because 
they  know  that  the  moment  they  seceded 
they  woxxld  dlnUnlsh  their  pohtical  Influence. 
They  cannot  carry  a  sizable  following  with 
them.     The  white  masses  In  the  South  art 


still  Democrats  because  they  are  poor  and 
believe  the  Democratic  Party  to  be  the  poor 
white  mans  party.  And  significantly,  the 
fact  that  the  Ne«To  Is  now  for  the  most  part 
In  the  Democratic  Party  has  not  altered  this 
fundamental   faith. 

Many  liberal  Democrats  In  the  South  would 
actually  like  to  see  thess  conservatives  go 
over  to  the  Republican  Party  This  would 
sharpen  the  Is.sues.  This  would  decrease  con- 
servative Influence  and  make  it  easier  for 
real  Democrats  to  win  in  the  primaries. 
And  liberals  feel  that  in  the  ensuing  two- 
party  campaign  the  Democrats  would  win. 
If  not  all  the  time,  as  now.  at  the  very  least 
even  more  often  than  in  the  days  of  Federal- 
ist and  Whig  opposition.  They  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Democratic  Party  would  remain  the 
majority  party  In  the  South. 
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The  Scuth's  record  of  pohfic.il  liberalism 
Is  all  the  more  remarkable  bec.iuse  it  htis 
been  made  without  benefit  of  that  great  ma.'.s 
of  potentlnl  liberals— the  Negro  people.  In 
the  South  the  fifteenth  amendment  has  been 
circumvented  and  the  Negro  largely  dis- 
franchised. 

In  the  1890's  the  Populists  sought  to  follow 
a  MarxLin  pattern  and  unite  poor  whites  and 
poor  blacks  in  a  common  protest  against  eco- 
nomic exploitation.  Reversing  the  southern 
tradition,  the  Populists  sought  political 
equ.ili'y  for  the  Nejro.  Sa.d  Tom  Watson. 
fiery  Georgia  ^Populist.  "The  accident  of  color 
can  make  no  difference  In  the  interests  of 
farmers,  croppers,  and  lalxjrers."  "You  are 
kept  apart."  he  told  the  two  races,  "that 
you  may  be  separately  fleeced  of  your  earn- 
ings," 

But  the  Populist  experience  had  a  sober- 
ing effect  upon  liberal  leaders  in  the  South. 
During  the  Populist  campaigns  they  saw 
the  Negro  voter  purchased  with  Bourbon  gold; 
they  saw  many  poor  whites  withhold  sup- 
port to  the  lifc>eral  cause  when  that  cause 
linked  Negro  ecjuality  to  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic reform.  They  recalled  how  In  pre- 
Civil  War  days,  when  slavery  safely  elimi- 
nated the  Negro  from  politics,  the  hillbUlies 
and  piney-wood  whites  fought  planters  and 
bankers  with  lusty  abandon  Therefore,  they 
reasoned,  the  Negro  must  again  be  ellminattd 
from  politics  if  the  poor  whites  were  to  be 
successfully  consolidated  In  the  fight  against 
economic  exploitation.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
a  tragic  paradox:  It  was  the  poor  white 
folks  In  the  South  who  disfranchised  the 
poor  Black  folks.  About  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  leaders  of  the  poor  white  man  s 
faction  in  southern  politics— the  Tillmans. 
the  Watsons,  the  Vardamans — devised  grand- 
father clauses,  literacy  tests,  and  white  pri- 
maries to  deprive  the  Negro  of  dem<  cratlc 
participation  In  politics. 

But  today  fear  of  the  Negro  In  politics  Is 
diminishing  in  the  South,  The  relative 
decline  of  the  Negro  population,  the  spread 
of  the  racial  views  of  the  New  Deal,  in  spite 
of  protestations  to  the  contrary,  and  educa- 
tional advances  are  softening  the  old  preju- 
dices. The  cry  of  "Nigger.'  employed  to 
divide  the  liberal  forces,  is  lo'-mg  its  old 
magic  That  cry  was  ral.«ed  against  Senator 
CLAtDE  Peppct  In  the  1944  Florida  primary, 
but  It  was  raised  In  vain.  It  was  raised 
against  Senator  Liste«  Hill  In  the  1944  Ala- 
bami  primary,  but  to  no  vail.  Even  in 
South  Carolina  the  old  Red  Shirt  slogans 
could  not  save  "Cotton  Ed  "  Smith  from 
defeat. 

There  Is  a  strong  movement  among 
southern  whites  to  repeal  the  State  poll 
taxes.  At  a  meeting  In  Atlanta  in  the  win- 
ter of  1945  Mark  Btheridge  and  other  promi- 
nent southerners  came  out  In  favor  of  repeal. 
Several  years  ago  Florida  by  voluntarv  State 
action  repealed  Its  poll  tax  and  the  State  of 
Georgia  followed  suit  when  Its  1945  legisla- 
ture, under  the  leadership  of  vruthful  and 
liberal  Gov..  Ellis  Arr.all.  repealed  a  poll- 
tax  law  of  long  standing.    The  liberal  writ- 
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Ings  of  Vlrginius  Dabney  on  the  racial  ques- 
tion are  having  a  profound  Influence  on  the 
professional  people  of  the  South,  causing 
many  of  them  to  take  stock  of  their  in- 
herited conceptions  and  to  recast  their  polit- 
ical thinking  In  wider  molds.  The  Southern 
Conference  for  Human  Welfare  and  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  are  steadily  grow- 
ing in  strength  and  effectiveness  They  are 
helping  the  share  cropptr  and  the  wage- 
earner,  they  are  doing  much  to  soften  racial 
prejudices  and  antagonisms. 

More  and  more  Negroes  are  voting  In 
southern  elections.  In  many  Florida  munici- 
palities it  Is  not  uncommon  for  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Negro  voters  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots In  the  municipal  elections.  This  Is  the 
entering  wedge.  As  this  tendency  gains 
headway  we  may  expect  to  see  the  Democratic 
majorities  In  the  Southern  States  Increased. 
because  today  the  mass  of  men  and  women  of 
both  races  are  In  the  Democratic  Party.  The 
increasing  Negro  vote,  moreover,  should  be  a 
boon  to  liberals  in  their  fight  within  the 
party  to  gain  and  keep  party  control. 


The  picture  of  the  political  South  I  have 
delineated  Is  not  meant  to  be  roseate.  There 
Is  no  intent  to  deny  that  the  South  has  its 
Joads.  its  Jeeter  Lesters.  yes;  even  its  Simon 
Legrees.  The  woes  of  the  South  have  been 
recounted  over  and  again :  Its  grinding  pov- 
erty, its  share-cropper  problems,  its  wages  and 
Income  differentials,  lu  crippled  schools.  Its 
meager  endowments  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

It  Is  precisely  because  of  such  conditions 
that  the  masses  of  the  South  are  critical  of 
our  Industrial  system  and  liberal  in  politics. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  terrifying  amount  of 
Inertia  in  the  South.  Where  is  there  not? 
But  when  the  fundamental  issues  are  raised 
In  an  able  and  an  attractive  way  and  the 
mass  of  people  have  a  chance  to  express 
themselves,  southerners  usually  vote  liberal. 
The  southern  masses  belong  to  the  popular 
front  because  It  is  to  their  economic  interest 
to  do  so. 

There  is  no  denying  the  strength  of  south- 
ern conservatives.  When  native  southerners 
manage  to  rise  above  the  poverty  common  to 
the  soutliern  masses,  when  they  climb  into 
the  business  and  professional  classes,  when 
they  become  managers  and  purveyors  for  the 
northern  capital  which  owns  the  factories 
and  mills  of  the  South,  they  all  too  often 
become  conservative  defenders  of  the  status 
quo  and  apologists  for  existing  inequalities. 
Indeed,  the  true  carpetbaggers  of  today  are 
the  southern-born  white-collar  employees  of 
northern-owned  industry  who  parrot  the  con- 
servative cliches  used  by  northern  Indus- 
trialists to  defend  laissez-faire  capitalism. 
(These  bought-and-pald-for  southerners  have 
the  effrontery  to  call  the  New  Deal  a  Yankee 
lmp<5rtation  )  And  these  conservatives  have 
no  mean  weapons  at  their  disposal.  Among 
these  are  the  power  of  money  in  a  region 
where  money  is  scarce,  the  shrewd  use  of  the 
genteel  tradition  based  on  the  ante-bellum 
mythology,  religious  conservatism,  the  pre- 
vailing lack  of  educational  opportunities,  the 
racial  bogey,  and  the  aexarian  stisplclon  of 
labor  unions  and  metropolitan  ways.  Their 
representatives  in  politics  are  clever  enough 
to  give  lip  service  to  Democratic  principles, 
but  when  they  go  to  Congress  they  not  In- 
frequently manage  to  sabotage  the  specific 
measures  of  a  Wilson  or  a  Roosevelt.  And 
when  they  go  as  delegates  to  a  Democratic 
National  Convention,  they  often  misrepre- 
sent their  constituents,  as  when  numbers  of 
them  voted  against  Henry  A.  Wallace  In  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1944.  altho"'.ioh  Wallace 
was  leading  in  all  the  southern  polls  of  popu- 
lar sentiment,  and  had  he  run  in  southern 
primaries  probably  would  have  been  as  popu- 
lar as  McAdoo  In  1924  and  Roosevtlt  In  1932. 
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But  with  all  their  weapons,  the  southern 
conservatives  have  not  been  able  to  wean  the 
South  from  the  popular  front,  and  the 
chances  are  that  In  the  future  they  will  not. 
Why  Is  this?  First,  the  Democratic  Party 
probably  will  continue  to  be  the  party  ap- 
proximating social  democracy  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  South  Is  wedded  to  the 
Democratic  Party  tradition.  Second,  south- 
erners are  poor  folks  and  have  enough  sense 
to  vote  for  the  party  which  does  the  most  for 
poor  folks.  Third,  the  forces  which  will 
make  the  South  even  more  liberal  In  Its  vot- 
ing are  gathering  strength  every  day.  What 
are  these?  The  weakening  of  the  poll  taxes. 
The  increasing  tendency  of  Negroes  to  vote. 
The  movement  to  enfranchise  youth,  which 
has  already  borne  fruit  In  Georgia  where  the 
18-year-olds  now  vote.  The  steady  growth 
of  labor  unions  and  their  Increasing  in- 
fluence in  both  economic  and  political  affairs. 
The  recent  aggressive  attacks  in  the  South 
on  labor  unions  are  an  Indication  that 
southern  conservatives  are  aroused  over  the 
growing  power  of  southern  labor  unions. 

The  South  has  not  failed  liberalism. 
Where  in  the  whole  region  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  is  there  a  college  president  as 
consistently  liberal  as  Frank  P.  Graham? 
Where  in  that  region  Is  there  a  Judge  as  con- 
sistently liberal  as  Hugo  L.  Black?  And 
now  that  George  W.  Norris  is  no  more,  where 
In  that  region  Is  there  a  statesman  as  con- 
sistently liberal  as  Claitde  Peppee?  If  lib- 
eralism has  failed  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  It  has  failed  in  the  old  progressive 
Northwest  where  It  has  been  compromised 
by  a  too  frequent  alliance  with  Republican- 
ism and  bogged  down  by  isolationism. 

Several  months  ago  a  shrewd  editor  of  a 
Florida  country  weekly  newspaper  observed 
that  should  national  conditions  require  the 
Democratic  Party  to  move  even  farther  to  the 
left  than  it  has  under  the  New  Deal,  the 
southern  masses  would  endorse  such  a  move 
and  would  continue  to  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket.  In  making  such  an  observation,  that 
country  editor  showed  more  insight  into 
southern  politics  than  those  high-powered 
publishers,  publicists,  columnists,  com- 
mentators, dopesters.  and  wiseacres  who. 
Ignorant  of  southern  political  history,  dis- 
pensed during  the  campaign  of  1944  the 
ustial  quadrennial  rodomontade  about  the 
revolt  of  the  "conservative"  South. 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Lives  On  in  the 
Hearts  of  Men  and  Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMABKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  10,  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  honor  the  memory  of  a  great  leader. 
His  greatness  will  grow  with  the  passing 
of  the  jtears. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  include  an  article,  entitled 
"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Laves  On  in  the 
Hearts  of  Men  and  Women,"  written  by 
Aubrey  Williams,  which  appeared  In  the 
So'jthern  Parmer  of  April: 

FR-^NKLIN  D.  ROOSE\1XT  LIVES  ON  IN  THE  HCARTS 
or   MEN    AND   WOMEN 

(By  Aubrey  Williams) 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died  a  year  ago  come 
April  12. 


Men  and  women  all  over  the  world  have 
missed  him  In  the  months  that  hnve  passed. 
Even  those  who  did  not  agree  witl«  him  dur- 
ing his  life,  now  praise  his  courage  and 
strength. 

To  those  who  knew  him  It  never  seemed 
that  hh  stout  heart  could  be  stilled,  or  his 
steady  hand  relaxed.  He  had  a  warm  and 
kindly  spirit  for  all  his  strength  It  drew 
many  to  his  side  to  share  the  battles  he  was 
fighting.  Thousands  who  never  saw  him 
counted  him  a  friend. 

The  newspapermen  around  Washington 
like  to  tell  the  story  of  a  visit  he  had  from 
two  men  who  owned  big  newspapers.  They 
came  to  the  White  House  to  give  the  Presi- 
dent a  piece  of  their  minds.  Once  Inside  the 
room  they  forgot  what  they  had  come  for. 
Instead  they  were  soon  listening  to  him. 

They  left  in  a  friendly  mood,  and  had 
walked  a  few  blocks  when  one  turned  to  the 
other  suddenly  and  said,  "We've  been 
stabbed." 

One  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  great 
strengths  was  that  he  loved  people.  He  liked 
to  listen  when  visitors  had  something  to 
say. 

Once  five  young  people  came  to  see  him. 
The  secretary  had  told  them  they  could  have 
5  minutes.  They  entered  the  Lincoln  Room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the  White  House,  and 
stood  up  since  all  chairs  had  been  taken 
from  the  room.  This  was  a  way  the  secre- 
taries had  of  keeping  people  from  staying 
too  lone;. 

The  President  greeted  the  young  people. 
Then  he  began  by  saying  he  had  heard  that 
one  of  them  had  been  arrested  lor  picketing 
the  White  House.  "Don't  let  that  worry 
you."  he  said.  "I  knew  a  fellow  once  who 
got  put  in  Jail  five  times." 

He  began  to  tell  them  the  story  about  the 
five  arrests.  As  soon  as  he  finished  the  story 
of  the  first  time,  one  of  the  young  men  raised 
hLs  hand  and  said.  "Mr.  President." 

The  President  stopped  and  said,  "Yes,  %iy 
boy." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  Impolite,  but.  sir.  If 
you  tell  us  all  five  of  those  stories,  our  5 
minutes  will  be  up" 

The  President  threw  back  his  head  and 
roared  out  a  big  laugh.  Then  he  rang  his 
bell  and  had  a  secretary  come  in.  "Mac. 
have  chairs  brought  In  for  these  boys.  They 
will  be  with  us  for  lunch." 

It  was  3  hours  before  the  young  men  left. 
In  the  meantime  the  President  had  heard 
what  they  had  come  to  say. 

The  part  that  government  should  have  In 
the  struggle  of  men  to  have  a  free  and  better 
life  was  Roosevelt's  great  Interest.  He  be- 
lieved that  government  should  be  the  serv- 
ant of  the  people  in  their  fight  for  the  good 
life.  Government  should  not  be  the  tool  of 
a  few  or  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

He  saw  to  It  that  farmers  for  the  first  time 
had  a  chance  to  begin  to  get  a  fair  price  for 
what  they  raised.  He  made  It  possible  to  set 
up  "co-ops"  to  help  farmers  get  credit,  cheap 
electricity,  and  a  market.  He  saw  to  it  that 
workers  began  to  get  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  in  fact  and  not  Just  in  theory. 
He  led  in  putting  a  floor  under  wages  and  a 
celling  over  hours. 

He  led  this  Nation  Into  an  all-out  effort  to 
finish  a  war  quickly  and  thus  save  the  lives 
of  men  throughout  the  world. 

In  all  of  this,  as  In  everything  he  put  his 
hand  to.  his  weight  added  strength  to  every 
cause  he  aided.  There  is  not  a  man  cr 
woman  in  America  who  cannot  turn  at  any 
hour  and  see  some  good  cause  to  which  he 
added  his  strength. 

All  over  America  men  and  women  will 
think  of  him  this  month.  They  will  think 
back  and  with  clear  memories  recall  what 
bis  leadership  meant.  The  carping  and 
ging  of  his  critics  and  detractors  vUl 
only  faintly. 
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Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

VHITE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  novel 

usinie  steel  for  money  is  pre.sented 

qooklet    received    from    Mr.   P.   P. 

The  author  evidently  misses  the 

hen  the  interest  yield  and  finan- 

cohtrol  objective  of  those  in  charge 

ons"  money  machinery  is  taken 

atcount.     An  outlme  of  the  plan 

nR  steel   for  money  taken  from 

s  booklet  is  in.serted  here: 
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From  the  Congressional  Mail- 
Steel  Money 


everything  else  Is  plentiful  as,  bar- 

,  It  practically  always  Is,  and  sound 
»re  also  plentiful,  exchanges  proceed 
and  prosperity  abounds. 
Is  nx'.omatlc   and  dlrecUjr   related   to 
tive  dollar  production. 

lived  a  long  life  before  I  saw  this 

act.    In  1896  I  was  sold  on  free  silver 

and  In  1933  on  gold  devaluation  by 

t  and  his  advisers.     However,  both 

>rle8  are  now  clearly  seen  as  only 

the  arm   for  temporary   relief — in 

a  permanent  solution  of  our  money 
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we  have   proven  ore  supplies  for 

-probably  forever.    Steel   u  valu- 

»  thousand  uses,  and  therefore  would 

lound.  valuable  dollar,  provided  only 

use  enough  steel  to  make  the  dollar 

cents — when  adopted. 

tly,   Con»;reas  would  decide  that. 

dependent  upon  the  commercial  price 

ingota  when  adopted.     Then,  onca 
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fixed  on  a  medium,  fair  price  basis,  no  change 
would  ever  tie  needed.  Quite  possibly,  around 
40  pounds  m'ght  be  found  a  fair  weight  for 
this  steel  ingot  dollar.  But  the  dollar's 
weight  is  entirely  immaterial.  However,  the 
transition  of  thought  from  a  gold  dollar 
weighing  only  13:  grains  of  pure  gold  to  a 
40-pound  steel  dollar  is  quite  surprising.  In 
fact,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  absurd  or 
Impossible.  But  the  actual  weight  of  a  basic 
dollar  means  absolutely  nothing.  For  every- 
day use  we  prefer  the  legal  tender,  paper  dol- 
lar receipts  or  certificates,  whether  for  gold 
or  steel. 

And  while  we  could  not  carry  many  steel 
Irnjot  dollars  in  one  pocket,  yet  all  would  be 
free  to  redeem  as  many  steel  Ingot  dollars 
as  they  needed. 

That  is.  any  mill  manufacturer  or  person 
would  be  free  to  secure  steel  ingot  dollars 
by  redeeming  them  with  free  steel-dollar 
certificates.  Contrast  this  with  present-day 
gold-dollar  facts.  We  now  supposedly  have 
free  gold,  but  not  practically.  True.  Gov- 
ernment freely  accepts  and  hands  back  legal 
tender  paper  certificates  for  all  gold  offered. 
But  these  are  not  now.  as  formerly,  gold 
certificates,  but  only  Federal  Reserve  notes. 
Also,  this  gold  Is  mostly  burled  in  Kentucky, 
while  no  person  can  have  a  single  gold  dollar 
for  iJ  •  »*.    In  other  words,  gold 

is  nof  iilate.  knowing  It  would 

be  hoatded  during  b.'i  k  a  hen  dollars  are 
mast  needed.  This  one  :acr  should  convince 
real  thinkers  that  gold  is  not  fit  for  a  single 
gold  standard. 
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Jobs  free  steel  could  and  would  furnish,  still 
It's  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  desirable  to 
keep.    Besides,  gold  Is  still  useful  for  settling 
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i     That  Is  the  sum 

'<.iv,le  booklet— compe- 


tition—competition  everywhere— no  monop 
oly  anywhere.     8ure!y.  real  thou  see 

that  With  full  and  fair  compct  ;y- 

thlng  prixluced  will  nlwa>-s  cichauge  on  a 
fair  basis.  Indisputably,  when  we  open  our 
eyes  to  truth,  that  fact  applies  to  money  as 
fully  as  to  all  other  production.     That  la. 


with  dollars  competitively  produced  they 
would  at  all  times,  barring  war  prices,  ex- 
change fairly  with  all  other  competitive  pro- 
duc.ton.  all  facts  considered. 

Of  course,  with  wheat  a  famine  crop,  its 
price  would  be  high;  with  a  double  crop.  low. 
With  gold  and  steel  bimetallism  established, 
such  facts  would  develop  exactly  as  now. 
But  many  other  facts  would  be  vastly  differ- 
ent. Instead  of  unduly  high  followed  by 
ruinously  low  prices  there  would  be  a  fairer 
average  price  level  than  ever  l>efore  known. 
Not  a  dead  level  of  prices.  We  don't  want 
stagnation.  Neither  do  we  want  the  booms 
and  breaks. 


Eagles  Fly  To  Aid  of  Children' 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday.  March  29.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  no 
doubt  be  significant  to  those  who  hear 
and  listen  and  read  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  following  resolution  from  the  Fra- 
ternal Order  of  Eagles.  South  Gate. 
Calif..  Aerie  No.  2080.  This  busy  and 
able  group  of  citizens  of  the  Eighteenth 
Congressional  District  is  continually  on 
its  toes  doing  constructive,  sensible 
things  for  the  protection  and  progress 
of  the  children  of  the  community. 

While  it  is  a  known  fact  that  I  have 
actively  supported  the  school-lunch  pro- 
cram,  it  is  refreshing  to  receive  this  vol- 
untary resolution,  unsolicited  by  or 
for  me. 

I  commend  reading  U  to  all. 

Whereas  there  Is  now  pending  In  Congress 
1'  would  pri>\  ml  Fed- 

*'■  us  to  the  h'  T  sch'tol 

lunches,  and  which  would  place  Federal 
•clu'ol-lunih  Bid  ""  "  '>«-r">  I'lent  basis,  and 

Whereas  the  t  i^r  of  Knglea  has 

sought  to  improvr  lOiui  ;  has  ad- 

vocated as  a  major  part  >  ilth  pro- 

gram, school  lunetMa  tot  cveiy  community, 
and 

om- 

'■  :  •       .         ^       .      ;<.    to 

I  I  lunches,  with  the  result  that 

c; :...uugh  no  fault  of  their  own.  are 

denied  adequate  nourishment;   and 

Whereas  in  many  communities  mothers  are 
not  fully  informed  on  the  preparation  of 
wholesome  meals,  or  are  too  btisy  to  prepare 
sustaining  school  lunche.t;  snd 

Wbareas    surveys    have    disclosed    that    « 
mator  cause  of  Juvenile  delinquency  Is  mal- 
and  111  health  of  children,  and  the 
<>r^(ter  of   Baglee   has   waged    long 
•a   warfare  on   Juvenile  delin- 
eaaurat  to  improve  the 
iren  a  potent  weapon  m 
.•■.  Miid 
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Preamble  to  United  Nations  Charter  Timely 
To  Read  Again  Now— The  Hope  of  This 
Present-Day  World  for  Enduring  Peace 
To  Evolve  From — Wars  Must  Ceaie 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  9.  1946 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you 
and  I  do  as  well  in  their  places  of  tragrtc 
responsibility?  Would  you  and  I  be  will- 
ing to  say  we  would  do  differently  than 
they  have  done  on  many  things? 

I  refei  to  the  American  representatives 
on  the  UNO.  Yes;  I  refer  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  representatives  of  all  the 
member  nations. 

Why  should  we  expect  the  UNO  to  do 
the  impossible  and  do  it  all  at  once?  Is 
it  not  compi'ised  of  "just  folks"? 

What  is  there  about  the  situation  that 
justifies  us  in  criticizing  or  condemning 
the  progress  made— or  not  yet  made? 

Wi)o  am  I  to  know  better  than  those 
there  who  hear  so  much  more  of  facts 
and  evidence? 

Is  It  not  a  situation  comparable  to 
that  wherein  we.  as  Members  of  Con- 
gre.ss.  know  full  well  we  have  much  more 
information  than  does  the  constituent 
back  home  who  condemns  our  vote  or 
our  jpinion? 

To  m^  the  situation  Is  full  of  positive 
cheer  and  hope.  Never  befoie  in  his- 
tory have  so  many  nations  met  so  long 
for  so  definite  an  objective  World 
peace!  Never  before  has  the  atomic- 
energy  discovery  compelled  men  to  rea- 
son together  or  be  blown  apart. 

I  am  giving  every  member  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council  and  every  nation  reprc- 
.senfed  the  same  benefit  of  belief  in  good 
faith  and  sincerity  which  1  expect  them 
to  Rive  my  own  t)eIoved  Nation, 

So  I  thouKht  it  tlmel>  to  again  set 
forth  these  statements  of  the  preamble 
to  the  UNO  Charter 

The.^e  are  the  guiding  principles  gov- 
erning the  attitude  and  conduct  of  the 
UNO.  Yes:  they  are  mere  words  of  man. 
But  Riven  the  breadth  and  spirit  of  man- 
kind these  words  become  life  and  hope 
and  faith  nnd  world  nelghborllness.  Put 
our  faith  and  hopes  and  works  into  these 
preamble  words  and  there  results  free- 
dom from  world  war.  War.s  mu'^t  cease! 
Wars  must  cease!  But  we  must  labor  for 
peace  as  we  lal}ored  for  victory  for  peace. 

As  wc  would  have  others  do  unto  us. 
unle.ss  we  have  proved  ourselves  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  of  mankind,  so 
we  must  do  unto  others  In  common 
bonds  01  this  preamble  declaration. 

Read  it  again  and  again.  Let  us  here 
again  highly  resolve  that  we  of  America 
will  do  our  .solemn  duty  for  a  peaceful 
world.  In  this  responsibility  each  citi- 
zen has  an  important  plan  of  daily  atti- 
tude and  action. 

Here  it  Is: 

"We  the  peoples  of  the  United  Nations, 
determined  — 

"To  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war.  which  twice  in  our  lifetime 
has  brought  untold  aorrow  to  mankind;  and 


"To  reafBrm  faith  In  fundamental  human 
rights,  in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  hu- 
man person,  in  the  equal  rights  of  men  and 
women  and  of  nations  large  and  small;  and 

"To  establish  conditions  under  which  Jus- 
tice and  respect  for  the  obligations  arising 
from  treaties  and  other  sources  of  interna- 
tional law  can  be  maintained:  and 

"To  promote  social  progress  and  twtter 
standards  of  life  in  larger  freedoms; 

"To  practice  tolerance  and  live  together  In 
peace  with  one  another  as  good  neightwrs; 
and 

"To  unite  our  strength  to  maintain  inter- 
national peace  and  security;   and 

"To  insure,  by  the  acceptance  of  prin- 
ciples and  the  institution  of  methods,  that 
armed  force  shall  not  be  used,  save  m  the 
common  interest:  and 

"To  employ  international  machinery  for 
the  promotion  of  the  economic  and  social 
advancement  of  all  peoples: 

"Have  resolved  to  combine  our  efforts  to 
accomplish  these  aims." 

In  chapter  9.  section  A.  of  the  accepted 
Charter,  it  is  provided:  ^ 

"1.  With  a  view  to  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions of  stability  and  well-ijeing  which  are 
necessary  for  peaceful  and  friendly  relations 
among  nations,  based  on  resp)ect  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  rights  and  self-determination 
of  peoples,  the  Organization  shall  promote: 

"(a)  Higher  standards  of  living,  full  em- 
ployment, and  conditions  of  economic  and 
social  progress  and  development. 

"(b)  Solutions  of  international  economic. 
social  health,  and  other  related  problems;  in- 
ternational cultural  and  educational  coopera- 
tion. 

"(c)  Universal  respect  for.  and  observance 
of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  Ireedoms 
for  all  Without  distinction  as  to  race,  lan- 
guace.  religion,  or  sex. 

'2.  All  memliers  pleclce  themselves  to  take 
Joint  and  separate  action  in  cooperation  with 
the  Organisation  for  the  achievement  of  these 
purposes." 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

OK   WlSCti.NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  11.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  splendid  address.  Should  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Project  Be  Developed? 
Riven  by  Harry  Brockel.  municipal  port 
director  of  Milwaukee,  over  radio  station 
WTMJ: 

For  three  decades.  America's  most  dis- 
tinKUiithed  sta teamen,  engineers,  and  business 
leaders  have  emphatically  answered  yes  to 
the  question:  Should  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
«'ay  be  completed?  Legislation  to  complete 
the  project  Is  now  before  Congreaa.  Preel- 
dent  Truman,  following  In  the  tradition  of 
every  President  since  Tnft,  has  recommended 
it  for  immediate  action.  Ten  distinguished 
Senators,  of  three  political  parties,  have  In- 
troductd  legislation  to  carry  out  our  agree- 
ment with  Canada  for  it<)  development. 

Tlie  Slate  Department  has  given  the  seaway 
first  place  In  its  international  program  to 
demonstrate  to  the  woild  that  nations  liv- 
ing Bide  by  side  can  peacefully  develop^ 
projects  whose  benefits  transcend  Interna- 
tional boundary  lines,  and  to  prove  that 
America  Is  sincerely  determined  to  strengthen 
icternatlonal  relationships  and  achieve  per- 
manent peace,  by  peaceful  commerce  between 
nations. 


The  seaway  has  two  great  economic  jus- 
tifications— low-cost  water  transportation 
and  low-cost  hydroelectric  power  The  St. 
LaiATence  U  the  greatest  undeveloped  source 
of  hydroelectric  power  in  North  America. 
Two  million  two  hundred  thousand  horse- 
power of  electrical  energy  are  running  unused 
into  the  Atlantic  because  of  our  failure  to 
harness  this  tremendous  resource.  Presi- 
dent Truman  ha.s  empha.Mzed  that  our  whclc 
economic  and  military  future  requires  fur- 
ther development  of  our  power  resources  in- 
cluding the  vast  potential  energy  of  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Wisconsin  wants  the  seaway  as  a  trans- 
portation resource.  By  extending  ocean 
shipping  to  Wisconsin,  our  farms  and  indus- 
tries can  take  advantage  of  cheap  water 
transportation,  on  a  scale  hitherto  impos- 
sible. Our  industries  could  imixjrt  raw  ma- 
terials in  large  quantities,  at  minimum  cc*t. 
by  substituting  a  water  haul  for  cosily  rail 
transportation  Wliiconsin  agriculture  and 
industry  will  be  able  to  tap  new  markets 
abroad. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  experimental  In 
the  seaway  project.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury Wisconsin  has  shipped  to  European 
ports  through  the  St.  Lawrence.  Between 
1920  and  1940  a  substantial  trade  developed 
between  lake  ports  and  northern  Europe,  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  of  the  present  14-foot 
canals  in  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  These 
operations  prove  beyond  doubt  the  large 
freight  savings  by  use  of  direct  vessels,  elimi- 
nating transshipment  charges  at  sealx^urd 
ports  and  a  costly  rail  haul  to  the  interior. 
A  27-foot  seaway  would  accommodate  the 
majority  of  the  world's  cargo  ships. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  not  an  Inland  water- 
way nor  an  artificial  waterway— it  is  a  nat- 
ural highway  into  the  heart  of  the  continent. 
It  is  basic  in  water  transportation  that  ships 
will  penetrate  inland  as  far  as  possible  before 
discharging  cargo,  proven  by  the  inland  loca- 
tion of  many  great  seaports,  and  by  ocean 
shipping  operations  a  thousand  or  more  miles 
Inland  on  rivers  Huch  as  the  'Yangtse  and  the 
Amaaon.  A  single  factor— the  rapids  In  the 
St.  Lawrence  between  Ogdensburg  and  Mont- 
real— has  obstructed  this  principle  of  water 
tranaportation  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  Theaa 
rapids  are  now  passable  by  locks  only  14  feet 
deep  and  260  feet  long,  which  limit  the  alM 
of  Fhlpn  umng  the  route  to  tlniae  dimtnalona. 
The  project  thus  contemplates  nothing  but  a 
modern ir.at Ion  of  an  existing  transportation 
route.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  2  400-mile 
sailing  distance  between  Milwaukee  and  the 
Atlantic  Is  now  fully  navigable  for  deep-draft 
shipping. 

The  engineering  works  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  will  cost  the  United  States  about  M12.- 
000,000.  New  York  State  will  pay  ninety-five 
million  for  the  power  rights  on  the  American 
Bide  of  the  river.  The  net  cost  of  the  project 
would  be  about  •220.000.000.  or  less  than 
1  day's  war  expenditure  This  nominal  ex- 
penditure is  economically  justified  by  tre- 
mendous potential  savings  In  freight  charges 
and  power  rates. 

Aside  from  the  seaway's  economic  value. 
another  conslderntlon  of  infinitely  greater 
importance  is  the  future  security  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Before  World 
War  II.  our  military  leaders  urged  the  com- 
pletion of  the  project  for  the  national  de- 
fense. A  month  ago.  the  joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  advised  a  Senate  committee  that  from 
our  experience  In  World  War  11.  the  project 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity, as  a  shipbuilding  resource,  as  an 
added  transportation  facility,  and  as  a  new 
source  of  power. 

It  is  a  national  misfortune  that  the  sea- 
way was  not  developed  before  World  Wtjr  n. 
With  it,  Midwest  industry  and  agricultur* 
could  have  made  a  more  effective  contribu- 
tion to  the  war  effort,  and  much  money  and 
perhaps  many  lives  cguld  have  been  smvmI. 
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Our  viartlme  >btpbuUding  production  ap- 
proaches 1  70.000.000  tons.  Slxty-Ave  percent 
ot  the  i  teel,  machinery,  and  other  compo- 
nent pa  ta  oi  these  ships  originated  In  the 
.-Great  L  kkea  area.  However,  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  completed  abtps  were  con- 
structed on  the  Lai'es.  although  we  have 
.»heltere<  barbers,  skilled  workmen,  vast  In- 
dustries, and  great  steel  production.  Small 
&hips  \vi  re  coiistructed  la  Lake  ports  and 
•ent  to  I  ea  through  the  Mississippi  River  at 
|i?rwit  expense.  The  shipbuilding  poteniiali- 
he  Cr  '  -;c8  have  hardly  been 
I.    Th(  .eck  haa  been  the  UiX- 

nculty  ot  getting  the  ships  to  salt  water. 

Had  t  le  seaway  been  developed,  we  could 
have  constructed  In  Lake  harbors,  escort 
carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers  and  merchant 
ships.  '  "hese  ships  could  havp  been  loaded 
In  I    "•  •       rts  with  '  ;tions  and 

m;r  r  war — a.  ,  like  mere 

speculut  on.     remenibtr  roit     was 

ranked    is  Americas  No.  1  ..  and  was 

rloaely  1  allowed  in  war  production  by  Great 
Lakes  li  dustrial  centers  such  as  Cleveland. 
Chtcag'j,  and  Milwaukee. 

Convo  ,s  could  have  been  assembled  In 
Lake  pci  ts  and  sent  to  Europe  with  an  ocean 
croBsinK  1.000  miles  shorter  via  the  St.  Law- 
rence tfan  from  Atlantic  ports.  The  sub- 
lazard  would  have  t>een  reduced  by 
r1,  in  terms  of  distance;  and  ship- 
ping loe^es  could  have  been  reduced  In  pro- 
portion to  the  saving  in  ocean  mileage  by 
use  of  tl  e  St.  Lawrence. 

The  wi  r  has  depleted  our  natural  resources. 
We  havf  uaed  lavifhly  our  forests  and  our 
mliMfals  We  find  ourselves  with  rapidly 
(twtnAIr ;  supplies  of  iron  ore.  petroleum, 
Bwi  pper.  lead,  and  other  strategic 

-sary  in  war  and  peace.  A  stra- 
Ugic  st(k:k-piling  program  Is  now  planned, 
baaed  ujon  industrial  requirements  and  the 
national  defense.  These  critical  materials 
should  l«  transported  and  stored  as  effec- 
tively as  possible.  In  sheltered  interior  loca- 
tions, w  lere  they  will  be  used  in  volume, 
which  Tl  fans  the  industrial  area  surrounding 
the  Great  Lakes. 

Considering  the  exposure  ot  our  coasts  to 
naval  ard  air  attack,  it  Is  sound  national 
policy  U  locate  strategic  industry  in  the 
interior  uid  at  the  same  time,  provide  it 
with  the  advantages  of  ocean  transportation 
by  extenling  deep-draft  shipping  into  the 
Lakes. 

The  scKway  will  check  the  drift  of  popu- 
lation ft  3m  the  Midwest  to  the  seaboard. 
In  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  mushroom 
growth  cf  new  industry  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  a  id  the  Pacific  Coa«t.  The  employ- 
ment off  f red  by  these  new  industries  has 
encourag  >d  many  people  to  migrate  from 
the  Mid(  lewest  to  the  seaboard,  resulting 
In  a  Towth  of  population  around  the 

sea.  d  a  gradual  decline  of  population 

In    the     nterior      Between    1930    and    1940. 
many  midwestern  States  actually   lest   pop- 


ulation, 
the  war. 
States 


railroads 
water 
ot>)--'r  not 
nier.r.  but 


This  trend  was  accelerated  during 


tributary  to  the  Great   Lakes  nor- 
■tMU!it  for  35  percent  of  our  national 
Wisrrnsin  has  a  great  stake  in  for- 
ur  products  move  into  world 
I     '■  volume.     In  normal  times. 
i*e    alone    shipped    export    goods    to 
le  of  S50.000.OCO  a  year.     A  large  part 
of  this  bv  sine*.*  is  competitive  and  must  seek 
the  most  economical  transportation  route. 

Merely    to    look    at    the    map    of    North 
Ame  ^    the    logic    ot    the    seaway. 

Sevr:  ~.  our  greatest  engineers,  and 

many  lo\  -flikiiit  business  and  labor  leaders 
support  ii .  In  spite  of  Its  distinguished  sup- 
part.  It  h  IS  strung  opposition. 

The  pr)  Qcipal  objectors  are  seacoast  porta, 
which  fe<  r  the  Ices  of  transfer  business  be- 
tween .«hih  ar.d  rail:  the  eastern  trunk  line 
which   are  hostile  to  Great  Lakes 
n;    utility    interests,  who 
Lawrence  power  derelop- 
to  the  fact  that  It  will  be  publicly 


tra  is; 

t( 


the  eo«l  Industry,  which  opposes  hydro- 
electric developments  as  a  threat  to  coal 
markets. 

The  early  canal  builders  opposed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroads;  when  Edison  in- 
vented the  Incandescent  bulb,  the  gas  ln« 
dustry  declaimed  the  impossibility  of  electric 
lighting:  the  railroads  opposed  the  Panama 
Canal  bitterly,  as  impracticable.  Just  as  they 
today  oppose  the  seaway  Nevertheless,  the 
railroads    were    built,    the    air  ♦*    suc- 

ceeded the  buggy,  electric  llgh'  oecome 

commonplace,  and  the  Panama  Canal  has 
joined  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  In  each 
ca.se  benefits  h.ive  exceeded  expectations, 
and  predicted  disasters  have  not  materialized. 

History  will  prove  the  Justification  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  accomplishment  Is 
merely  a  matter  of  time  The  case  for  the 
seaway  has  twen  pr  d  reproved  so  often 

that    its   merit    is  ic     It   is   not   the 

St.  Lawrence  Waterway  which  is  on  trial  in 
Washington.  The  issue  before  Congress  Is 
whether  the  national-interest  will  prevail  or 
whether  the  self-interest  of  certain  powerful 
and  articulate  groups  will  determine  national 
policy.  The  seaway  Is  Inevitable.  The  only 
qviestion  is — how  long  can  delaying  tactics 
obstruct  It? 

American  postwar  planning  Is  geared  to  a 
philosophy  of  expansion— greater  production, 
full  employment,  expanded  foreign  trade,  an 
enlari?ed  merchant  marine.  The  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  will  help  us  to  obtain  every  one  of 
these  objectives.  An  expanded  foreign  trade 
will  cement  friendly  foroisfn  relations  We 
need  new  trade  routes  and  new  traffic  to 
support  our  merchant  marine,  the  largest 
In  the  world.  Full  employmnt  and  full  pro- 
duction must  be  geared  to  a  greater  volume 
of  commerce  and  transportation.  No  proj- 
ect before  the  American  people  today  will  do 
more  to  accomplish  these  objectives  than  the 
seaway. 

Wisconsin's  inland  communities,  like  our 
port  cities,  will  share  In  the  benefits  of  im- 
proved and  cheaper  transportation  through 
the  seaway.  Lake  ports  will  enjoy  new  ship- 
pln?;  and  commerce,  with  Increased  employ- 
ment and  revenue.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
seaway  will  create  In  Wisconsin  alone  from 
15,000  to  25.000  new  Jobs. 

A  score  of  Midwestern  States,  with  40  000,- 
000  people,  will  share  the  benefits  ot  the 
seaway,  and  Wisconsin  will  be  foremost 
among  them.  Its  opening  will  begin  a  new 
era  for  the  Great  Lakes  region  and  for  Wis- 
consin. 

To  summarize — the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
will  open  the  Great  Lakes  and  Its  vast  Indus- 
trial and  agricultural  resources  to  ocean  ship- 
ping: It  will  give  power-deficient  areas  a  new. 
low-cost  source  of  electrical  energy;  It  will 
add  Immeasurably  to  national  wealth  and 
national  seciu-lty. 


Friends  of  Democracy  Cot^fressional 
Bulletin 


rather  th.  n  privately  controlled;  and  finally. 


EXTENSION  OF  RJTvIAnKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

ot    C.ALIrCRNI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  February  21.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
RicoRD,  I  Include  the  Friends  of  Democ- 
racy Conpressional  Bulletin  dated  Febru- 
ary 11.  1946: 

FuxNss  or  DaiiocBACT  CoNOUHaowaL 

Buu-rriN 

a   SXPOaT  ON    CEBMAII  STMPA-rHIZCIS 

The  Oermanophlles  have  a  new  line.    Whila 
Hitler's  armies  were  overrunning  Europe  they 


shouted  that  the  war  waa  none  of  otir  btul- 
ness;  they  were  unmoved  by  tales  rf  Hitler's 
starving,  persecuted,  enslaved  victims.  But 
now  that  Germany  Is  a  conquered  nation,  the 
Germanophiles  have  turned  humanitarian. 
Their  hearts  are  wrung  by  stories  of  European 
starvation  and  slavery.  Their  voices  clamor 
their  protest  against  planned  famine  in  Ger- 
many, against  Gestapo  methods  used  by  the 
/Allies  r.gainst  the  German  people,  against  the 
killiiii  -^e  poor  Germans  for  defending 

thrir 

h.  even  this  new  humanl- 

ta. -^...  .-=  l;.  Liided  only  to  the  Germans: 

it  docs  not  include  the  non-Germans;  vic- 
tims of  na7ism.  The  Hitler  apologists  still 
do  not  have  hearts  that  bleed  for  all  man- 
kind— their  hearts  bleed  for  Germane  ex- 
clusively. 

In  the  vanguard  of  this  •humanitarian" 
movement  is  the  Steuben  Society,  a  "respect- 
able" group  which  was  formed  shortly  after 
the  last  war  to  build  sympathy  for  the  de- 
feated Germany.  George  Sylvester  Viereck, 
a  German  agent  operating  in  this  country 
during  both  wars,  was  Instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  organization  and  formulating  its 
policies. 

In  the  1930's  the  Steuben  Society  openly 
admired  Hitler  and  exchanged  official  visits 
with  the  Nazi  Party.  During  our  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  days  they  fought  to  keep  our  country 
isolationist.  During  the  war  they  criticized 
the  administration  and  our  war  efforts.  No- 
where in  the  pages  of  the  Steuben  News  did 
one  find  expressions  of  shock  or  pity  for 
wrecked  Warsaw,  homeless  Poles,  starving 
Greeks,  enslaved  Europeans,  or  blitzed  Eng- 
land. 

Currently,  however,  the  Steuben  News  ts 
fighting  our  "harsh  treatment"  of  the  Ger- 
mans. "If  these  are  to  be  days  of  Cartha- 
ginian peace,  why  cloak  our  intentiona  In  the 
guise  of  pious  prattle? '  the  paper  wanU  to 
know.  'W'e  cannot  expect  to  win  people  over 
to  our  way  of  life  unless  we  show  them  our 
way  is  less  cruel." 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  Staatszeltung, 
which,  like  the  Steut>en  Society,  has  a  long 
record  of  pro-German  activity,  is  enlisting 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  pitiful,  persecuted 
Germans.  Dr  Paul  Schwartz,  writing  for 
that  paper,  depicts  the  present  misery  of  the 
German  people  and  stresses  the  plight  of  the 
children.  If  it  Is  the  American  intention 
to  annihilate  millions  of  Germans,  he  says, 
it  would  be  better  to  allow  them  to  die 
quickly  rather  than  starve  them  to  death. 

Other  German-language  papers  echo  the 
Staats2eliunp  The  California  Staatszei- 
tung,  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  Abenposls 
call  the  1,550  calories  a  day  allotted  by  our 
Government  to  each  German  civilian 
"planned  famine."  Reports  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rela- 
tions are  ignored— for  these  reports  show 
that  even  now  the  Germans  are  better 
housed  and  fe^  than  the  bulk  of  European 
nationals. 

The  anti-Semitic  section  of  America's  pro- 
Fascist  press  has  also  taken  up  the  cudgels 
for  the  poor,  persecuted  Germans.  X-ray 
wants  to  know:  'Why  don't  the  8  000,000  of 
German-Americans  protest  against  the  sav- 
age treatment  of  their  people?"  Rlchaid 
Koch,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Nazi-fi- 
nanced American  Fellowship  Forum,  ts  back 
on  the  scene  with  a  tabloid-sized  sheet  which 
calls  the  Allied  occupation  of  Germany  the 
biggest  atrocity  story  of  history.  The 
Broom  complains  that  Americans  enslave 
and  starve  the  en  '  Que 

of  the  so-called  m  :       :  it  Just 

too  drt-adful— the  kiiiing  ol  those  poor  Ger- 
mans for  defending  their  country?  All  they 
wanted  was  to  be  left  alone  to  live  In  peace 
"""  **'""  ^•«*  built   thetr  country  up  so 

German  relief  groups  springing  up  all  over 
the  country  act  as  propaganda  orgunlaattona 
soliciting  sympathy  for  the  Germans.  Soma 
twenty  or  so  oC  these  groups  have  been  or- 
ganized within  the  last  few  months:   17  of 
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them  have  been  gathered  Into  a  federation 
called  American  Relief  for  Germany.  Inc. 
These  groups  are  pressing  for:  (1)  resump- 
tion of  communications  between  America 
and  Germany,  (2)  official  endorsement  of 
thetr  efforts  to  send  relief  to  Germany,  and 
(3>  permission  to  set  up  her.dquarters  In 
Germany  from  which  the  relief  can  be  ad- 
ministered 

Many  officers  and  "front  men'  for  these 
groups  no  doubt  are  sincere  humanitarians. 
But  the  bulk  of  their  support  and  propa- 
ganda com»*8  from  the  old  German -American 
Bund  element  which  is  not  overlooking  any 
opportunity  to  work  In  the  open  again. 
Frank  Werk,  who  is  active  In  the  relief 
groupe,  was  once  a  member  of  the  German- 
American  National  Alliance,  a  brother  organ- 
ization to  the  bund.  Leonard  Enders.  an- 
other relief  advocate,  belonged  to  the  Ger- 
man-American National  Alliance,  the  Ein- 
heltsfront.  and  once  taught  German  classes 
for  the  Friends  of  the  New  Germany.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  American  Relief  for 
Germanv.  MaJ.  A  Slebel.  former  president 
of  the  Germanla  Club,  told  an  excited  au- 
dience that  Germany  had  made  America 
what  It  Is,  and  that  now  Eisenhower  was 
throwing  good  Germans  out  of  their  homes 
to  make  way  for  minorities  The  crowd 
booed  Elsenhower  and  shouted:  "The  Jews! 
The  Jews'" 

In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Otto  Pricke  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  organization  of  a  German 
relief  committee.  Fricke  used  to  be  attor- 
ney for  tlie  German  consulate  In  Cleveland 
and  he  was  once  associated  with  the  Nazi- 
financed  American  Fellowehip  Forum. 
FrIcke's  assistants  include  five  pro-Nazis 
whose  activities  range  from  supporting  the 
phoney  "mothers"  groups  to  strutting  about 
In  Nazlltke  uniforms. 

In  New  York  City.  Kurt  Mertlg.  untU  his 
arrest  last  October,  fought  the  deportation 
of  bund  members  and  issued  appeals  in  be- 
half of  German  sufferers.  Even  if  Mertlg 
should  go  to  Jail  his  efforts  would  be  con- 
tinued by  henchmen. 

Gen  Lucius  D.  Clay,  commanding  officer 
of  the  American  zone  has  denied  categorically 
that  there  Is  any  sign  of  mass  starvation  in 
Germany.  His  statement  has  been  confirmed 
by  newspaper  correspondents.  As  victors  we 
have  our  responsibilities  which  we  are  meet- 
ing. A  recent  study  has  Just  been  made  of 
the  French,  British,  and  American  zones  of 
occupation  by  an  American  Council  of  Vol- 
untary Agencies  under  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dent's War  Relief  Control  Board  and  the  War 
and  State  Departments.  As  a  result,  certain 
Items  such  as  medical  supplies,  soaps,  food, 
powdered  milk,  clothing,  etc  ,  are  to  be  al- 
lowed for  Infants,  the  aged,  the  sick,  and 
pref^nant  women.  All  humanitarians  would 
Teed  the  hungry  and  clothe  and  house  the 
cold.  But  Americans  must  remember  that 
even  now  the  Germans  on  the  whole  are 
better  off  than  their  victims.  We  should 
be  wary  of  pleas  for  the  "poor  suffering  CSer- 
mans"  lest  beneath  the  humanitarian  garb 
we  find  the  old  Nazi  propaganda. 


The  New  Dnif ,  Rutin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  a  few  short 
years  ago  the  Senate  unanimously  passed 
a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of 
four  chemurgic  laboratories,  one  in  each 
ol  the  great  agricultural  sections  of  the 


country.  Now.  since  the  war  is  over  and 
an  army  of  a  thousand  or  more  scientists 
and  chemists  is  becoming  active  in  an 
effort  to  solve  the  problem  for  which 
these  laboratories  were  intended,  I  am 
Klad  to  report  that  the  laboratory  at 
Philadelphia  nas  ju.st  made  a  very  won- 
derful discovery  which  means  much  not 
only  to  all  the  American  people  but  es- 
pecially to  the  fanners  of  a  great  many 
counties  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  new  drug  source  has  t>een  discovered 
in  the  buclcwheat  which  is  grown  in  a 
great  many  counties  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  claimed  that  there 
will  be  suflBcient  buckwheat  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  to  supply  a  new  drug 
known  as  rutin,  which  has  been  found  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be  the  best 
known  remedy  for  the  treatment  of  high 
blood  pressure.  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
will  rejoice  in  this  wonderful  discovery 
by  the  laboratory,  which  they  all  took  a 
part  in  establishing  a  few  years  ago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LIFE-SAVING     CSOP — NEW     DRUG     SOimCI     FOUND 
IN    PEMNSYLVANU   BUCKWHEAT 

fBy   Gerson   H.   Lush) 

Harrisbubg.  April  6 — Pennsylvania  may 
soon  become  the  principal  source  of  rutin,  a 
new  drug  that  has  been  found  to  combat 
high  blood  pressure,  the  Nation's  No.  1 
killer.  After  carrying  on  a  2-year  search  for 
rutin-ylelding  plants,  the  eastern  regional 
research  laboratory  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Wyndmoor.  dis- 
covered recently  that  green  buckwheat  plants 
contained  4  percent  of  the  drug,  a  glucoslde. 

Pennsylvania  produces  more  buckwheat 
than  any  other  State,  according  to  Miles 
Horst,  State  secretary  of  agriculture,  and  the 
discovery  may  lead  to  the  development  of 
a  new  Industry  in  the  commonwealth's  buck- 
wheat-growing area£. 

Mr.  Horst  said  he  had  been  advised  by  Dr. 
J.  F.  Couch,  of  the  Wyndmoor  Laboratory, 
that  two  or  more  pharmaceutical  plants  In 
Philadelphia  may  start  commercial  produc- 
tion  of   rutin    this   summer. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  was  the  previous  best 
source  of  the  drug,  but  the  higher  yield  and 
lower  cost  of  buckwheat  is  such  that  "$10 
worth  of  buckwheat  will  produce  as  much 
rutin  as  $1,000  worth  of  tobacco."  it  was  said. 

Two  crops  of  buckwheat  a  year  are  possible, 
Mr.  Horst  pointed  out.  since  rutin  content  Is 
highest  in  plants  5  weeks  after  sprouts  ap- 
pear. The  substance  Is  found  mainly  in 
the  leaves  and  blossoms. 

"Scientists  find  rutin  content  begins  to  di- 
minish within  3  to  4  hours  after  immature 
plants  are  harvested."  Mr.  Horst  said,  "and 
rutin  must  be  extracted  Immediately  or  the 
plants  flash-dried  Into  meal  without  delay 
for  later  extraction. 

"Buckwheat  plant  meal  may  be  sold,  on  a 
rutin-content  basis  when  dried.  Some  ex- 
isting alfalfa  driers  might  be  adapted  and 
the  drying  plants  may  bring  new  revenue  to 
farmers." 

Rutin  Is  a  bright  yellow  nontoxic  pow- 
der extracted  from  the  buckwheat  plant 
with  alcohol.  According  to  information 
here,  scientists  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Medical  School  have  found  It  effec- 
tive In  the  treatment  of  conditions  arising 
from  high  blood  pressure  associated  with  In- 
creased capillary  fragility. 

It  has  t>een  deduced  that  bursting  of 
weakened  blood  vessels  causes  small  hemor- 
rhages which  may  result,  when  the  rupture 
occurs  In  the  eye  or  brain,  in  blindness  or 


apoplexy.  The  research  also  has  disclosed 
that  rutin  can  serve  the  circulatory  sj^stem 
In  a  manner  resembling  the  action  of  vita- 
min C  In  the  growth  and  hardness  of  teeth 
and  t>onee. 

Dr.  Percy  A.  Wells,  director  of  the  Wynd- 
moor laboratory,  has  forecast  that  1. 300  000 
pounds  of  rutin  will  be  needed  annually  "to 
meet  both  the  medicinal  and  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  this  country."  and  has  esti- 
mated the  1946  medicinal  needs  at  lO.OOO 
pounds.  Dr.  Wells  also  believes  that  50.000 
acres  of  buckwheat  plantings  will  be  re- 
quired each  year  to  supply  the  national  de- 
mand  for  the  drug. 

Pennsylvania  averaged  126,000  acres  of 
buckwheat  each  year  in  the  period  from  1934 
to  1943,  but  last  year  grew  only  109.000  acres, 
which  produced  2.016.000  bushels  of  grain, 
valued  at  $2,278,000. 

Buckwheat  as  a  grain  crop.  Secretary  Horst 
added,  thrives  best  In  the  higher  altitudes  of 
the  State. 

The  largest  acreages  In  Pennsylvania  are 
found  in  the  northern  tier,  central  and  west- 
ern counties  of  Tioga,  CrsWford,  Bradford. 
Erie,  Somerset.  Indiana.  Jefferson.  Venango, 
Warren,  Mercer,  Lycoming,  Potter,  Susque- 
hanna. Cambria,  Clearfield.  Bedford,  Sulli- 
van. Armstrong,  Butler,  Clarion,  and  Co- 
lumbia. 


Demand  for  Hired  Farm  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  l^TTED  STATES 

Friday.  April  12  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Demand 
for  Hired  Farm  Labor  Continues  as  Major 
Problem."  published  in  the  Bismarck 
(N.  Dak.)  Tribune  of  April  9.  1946. 

This  article  is  a  very  good  summary  of 
the  labor  shortage  in  our  area,  which  I 
believe  is  prevalent  over  much  of  the 
Middle  West.  The  article  states  that 
there  is  a  shortage  of  many  thousand 
farm  hands  in  North  Dakota.  It  comes 
at  a  time  when  we  liave  not  sufficient  hdp 
for  spring-planting  operations,  much  less 
hauling  to  market  the  millions  of  bushels 
of  grain  which  are  now  needed  to  feed" 
the  starving  people  of  this  world.  In  my 
opinion,  we  cannot  get  grain  from  the 
farmers  unless  we  give  the  farmers  suf- 
ficient help  to  put  in  their  crops  and  haul 
the  grain  from  the  farms.  This  cannot 
be  accomplished  unless  induction  of  great 
numbers  of  farm  boys  under  selective 
service  is  stopped  at  once. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DEMAND    FOR    HIRED    FARM    LABOR    CONMJCUES    AS 
MAJOR  PROBLTM 

Demand  for  seasonal  hired  labor  continues 
to  be  North  Dakota's  major  farm-labor  prob- 
lem. H.  W.  Herblson.  NDAC  farm-labor  su- 
pervisor, told  a  district  cotmty  agents'  con- 
ference here  Tuesday. 

HerbUon  said  20.000  man -days  work  in  late 
April  and  early  May  in  cutting  seed  potatoes 
In  the  main  potato  area  will  require  serrloes 
of  approximately  2.000  workers  for  a  lO-day 
to  2-week  period.  The  demand  for  men  by 
the  day  or  month  for  spring  planting  opera- 
tions now  Is  running  far  ahead   of  supply 
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who  recently  returned  from  a  na- 

ctory   garden   conference   in   Wa.-h- 

C  .   told   the  county   agents  that 

pie  who  have  gardened  in  the  past 

not  to  have  a  garden  this  year  " 

percent  rf  city  homes  and  98  per- 

le  farm  homes  had  gardens  last  year, 

id      There  can   be  no  let   down   In 

e  critical  food  situation  he  added 

riR  the  meeting,  one  of  several  being 

imhout  the  State  were  county  agents 

Sheridan.    Burle'gh.    Kdder. 

Unmons.  Grant.  Morton,  and  Oliver 


Si 

ti 


M(  Lean. 


1  Irtish.  Dickinson,  district  extension 
was    in    charge    of    th?    meeting. 
Nessett.  as.>^lstant  State  farm  labor 
also  attended. 


Kgt  Security  a  Matter  of  Right 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Ht)N.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPREi5ENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 


\  WEICHEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 

)f  old-age  security  I  want  to  in- 

statcment  that  I  made  before 

Committee    on    Ways    and 


ACE  sEcrxrrr  a  m.\tter  or  right 
irman   and  memljers  of  the  Corn- 
Ways  and  Means,  the  present  io- 
ity    ^irogram   means   little  for   mil- 
Americans,  and  I  t>elieve  It  should  be 
roved 

Important   change   to   make    It 

opinion,  is  to  pay  benefits  as  a 

right  to  every  aged  citizen. 

»  than  2,000  000  aged  American  citl- 

only   income   is  old -age  asMstance 

.  and  these  art    made  only  on   the 

need.     None     of     these     toil -worn 


3.000.000  aged  people  are  permitted  to  feel 
that  this  meager  amount  is  a  matter  of  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  that  this  is  not 
a  mere  question  of  words.  The  cold  fact 
that  aid  to  the  aged  is  not  given  as  a  matter 
of  right,  takes  the  heart  out  of  every  aged 
person,  't  means  that  rigid  limitations  are 
placed  on  the  aged  person's  little  income,  if 
he  is  to  l>e  jrantia  old-age  assistance. 

Personally,  I  have  known  an  aged  woman 
who  was  obliged  to  spend  the  few  hundred 
dollars  she  had  saved  for  her  funeral,  before 
she  could  have  the  so-called  aid  (or  the  aged. 

The  relief  agencies  can  and  do  pry  into 
the  little  private  affairs  of  our  old  people, 
some  States  requiring  our  worthy  aged  to 
ttirn  over  their  meager  savings,  even  a  little 
home,  hou.sehold  goods,  and  personal  prop- 
erty, before  aid  is  given  to  the  aged.  The 
field  investigators  snoop  in  the  homes  of 
these  aged  ^eople  to  make  sure  the  budpct  Is 
as  low  as  possible  In  many  States  every 
effort  Is  made  to  keep  from  paying  the  maxi- 
mum to  the  aged,  even  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment paying  one-half  of  the  amount. 
Su:b  indignities  brought  about  by  the  so- 
called  means  test,  have  no  place  in  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  more  humane 
ways  and  I  believe  the  best  way  Is  to  provide 
old-age  security  Insurance  as  a  matter  of 
right  without  red  tape  and  the  indignities 
of  the  present  system.  The  existing  old-age 
and  security-Insurance-  program  does  not 
cover  all  our  people  who  reach  old  ape. 

Therefore.  I  lieliev  the  present  program 
should  be  r  !  to  one  of  security  lor  the 

aged  as  a  i:  :  right. 


America  as  a  World  E.xamp!e 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  C.DOUGLASS  BUCK 

OF    DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  12  defji^'lattve  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5».  1946 

Mr  BUCK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imou.<!  con.<:ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Recdrd  a  profound  and 
thouRht-provcking  article  the  author  of 
which  is  Mr.  Merwm  K.  Hart,  president 
of  the  National  Economic  Council.  Inc. 
The  article  is  entitled  "America  Has 
Abandoned  Her  Role." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

4MSKICA  HAS  ABANDONED  HER  ROI  E 

In   1-'  'he  United  States  of  America 

has  ab  ,  !  her  role  cf  world  example 

Not  to  di.scern  this  is  merely  to  thinic  wish- 
fully. Impiactically  Other  nations  with 
other  economies  have  come  to  calculate  and 
depend  upon  it.  If  man>  d  us  fail  to  note 
it.  we  are  indeed  far  gor.  . 

Winston  Churchill  r  >cently  said  we  are  the 
greatest  Nation  since  the  fall  of  the  R(  maa 
Empire.  Churchill  was  wooing  a  lean  from 
u?  Pctcntiallv  we  are  still  ereat.  But  cur 
actual  greatness  is  already  impaired  What 
is  left  is  ebbing  away. 

Our  abandonment  of  world  exampleship 
has  been  moral,  political,  and  social.  It  has 
been  going  on  while  the  American  people  were 
b?ing  '■:'-  "--ri  as  never  before  to  assume 
world  p.     While  the   phrase-m.ikers 

were  erectii.g  an  appearance  of  world  leider- 
sh:p.  thfv  and  their  friends.  Ijehind  the  scene, 
were  actually  undermining  the  quiUities  and 
values  which  really  made  America  great. 

The  preseiU  impotence  of  the  Umted  States, 
less  than  a  year  after  the  end  cf  World  War 


11.  is  no  accident.  It  lies  not  alone  In  the 
rapid  demobilization  of  our  Armies  and  Na- 
vies. It  can  be  said  of  Americas  foreign  pol- 
icy, as  was  once  remarked  of  the  Democratic 
Party  before  FDR.  that  It  has  the  uncanny 
ability  to  snatch  defeat  out  of  the  Jaws  cf 
victory. 

For  while  we  won  nearly  all  the  battles  of 
World  War  II.  yet  we  lost  the  war.  For  we 
have  abandoned  nearly  every  principle  we 
S^id  we  fought  for.  Our  diplomatic  moves 
have  been  almost  an  unbroken  series  of  de- 
feats. The  causes  relate,  not  to  others,  but 
to  ourselves.  And  the  chief  of  these  is  that 
the  United  States  has  abandoned  the  role 
of   world  example. 

Prior  to  1933  in  most  fields,  the  United 
States  led  the  world.  Net  only  !n  the  minds 
of  her  own  citizens  but  of  treelnen  every- 
where whose  faces  were  turned  to  the  future, 
she  was  the  last,  best  hope  of  mankind. 
Today.  In  a  wcrld  largely  recktd  and  deso- 
late, she  Is  so  regarded  no  longer  The  na- 
tions today  want  but  one  thing  from  her; 
money,  to  be  wrung  for  them  from  American 
taxpayers.  That  is  all.  They  do  not  want  her 
advice.  They  no  longer  Imitate  her.  They 
no  longer  resjject  her  They  view  her  with 
contempt,   suspicion,   or   downright    hatred. 

In  the  minds  of  men  throughout  the  world 
and  among  their  governments,  the  word  of 
the  United  States  could  once  be  trusted.  Her 
promises  to  others  were  c'epended  upon — 
they  were  fulfilled.  In  this,  otir  Govern- 
ment merely  reflected  the  prevailing  moral 
standards  of  American  life. 

But  today  the  word  of  the  United  States  of 
America  Is  not  held  in  the  old  regard.  B?fore 
and  during  the  recent  war.  our  Government 
was  lavish  In  premises  to  conquered  peoples. 
The  burden  of  these  ;jromlses  was  that  they 
would  be  free.  Most  of  these  promises  have 
not  l>een  fulfilled.  Millions  of  persons  feel 
we  have  betrayed  them.  Thr-'U^h  us  they 
have  simply  exchanged  temporary  ijondage 
for  permanent  bondage  We  have  Joined 
in  making  settlements  in  Europe,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  and  in  east  Asia  that  are  morally 
and  politically  monstrous.  When  taxed  with 
the  truth  our  leaders  have  two  months:  to 
the  uninformed  they  deny  the  tragic  nature 
of  the  settlements  To  those  who  cannot  be 
deceived,  they  confess  they  "had  to  do  It  to 
get  along  with  Russia."  To  the  latter  also, 
they  murmur  words  about  political  reali- 
ties, which  Is  probably  as  close  as  they  have 
ever  come  to  them  Either  answer  high- 
lights the  moral  pulsy  of  recent  American 
policy 

This  did  not  happen  all  at  once.  Just  as 
Amer.cas  integrity  abroad  was  once  the  re- 
fieCtion  of  her  Integrity  at  home,  so  the 
habits  of  our  representatives  in  promising 
everything  abroad  and  then  breaking  their 
word,  merely  reflect  the  dealing  of  our  own 
Govrrnment  with  our  own  people  ever  since 
1933.  Demagoguery  nationally  has  spawned 
internationally  exactly  what  it  could  \x  ex- 
pected to  spawn.  The  New  Deal  was  a  mar- 
riage in  which  glittering  promises  were 
united  with  cynical  contempt  for  their  keep- 
ing. In  leading  us  to  a  spurious  "world 
leadership. '  they  have  abandoned  the  price- 
less moral  leadership  we  once  pave  the  world 
by  simply  being  true  to  our  word  and  to  our 
great  past. 

The  political  system  of  the  United  States 
was  for  a  century  and  more  imitated  through- 
out the  world.  But  today  what  nations  go 
through  even  the  forms  of  such  imitation? 
The  Soviet  Union  Is  copied,  usually  through 
force  and  compulsion  It  seems  well  accepted 
throughout  Europe  today  that  some  sort  of 
totallst  state  Is  the  pattern  of  the  future, 
as  If  mankind  were  In  for  a  long  winter 
against  which  only  a  slave-pen  could  provide 
shelter. 

Again.  If  we  will  look  candidly  at  the  facts 
ve  will  fee  at  least  one  major  reason  for  all 
this.  Both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  our 
political  system  have,  in  the  last  dozen  years, 
been  betrayed  by  those  sworn   to  maintain 
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them  The  world,  looking  at  the  New  Deal 
In  its  various  facets  and  implications,  has 
gald.  "Thus  America  is  going."  And.  with 
an  insight  into  what  was  really  happening, 
that  escaped  most  Americans,  they  observed 
that  the  measures  most  characteristic  of  the 
New  Deal  were  reactionary  rather  than  new — 
Marxist  rather  than  American. 

Can  we  be  surprised,  then,  that  when  the 
United  States  t>egan  to  abandon  Its  own  polit- 
ical system,  other  nations  should  conclude 
that  it  had  failed?  The  irony  of  this  aban- 
donment is  not  rendered  less  grim  by  the  fact 
that  the  "new  order"  1."  being  sold  to  the 
American  people  as  "more  democracy."  and 
is  Ijeing  paid  for  by  our  taxpayers  And 
much  of  the  high-power  propaganda  by 
which  America  is  being  seduced  from  Amer- 
ican principles  is  conducted  in  our  midst  by 
agents  of  foreign  governments  who  have 
drawn  billions  of  lend-lease  from  us,  and 
now  have  their  hands  out  for  more. 

If    one    lofty    conception    more    than    any 
other  made  the  United  States  a  beacon  light 
m  a  dark  world  for  150  years,  it  was  that  of 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual.    That  freedom 
was  the  hope  of  millions  of  the  earth's  op- 
pressed.   It  was  religious,  political,  economic. 
The  free  man,  as  the  founders  of  our  Repub- 
lic dreamed  him.  Is  the  man  who  is  free  m 
all  the  relations  of  living.     It  cannot  be  a 
compartmented  freedom.    A  man  cannot  be 
free  in  any  sphere  unless  he  is  free  In  all. 
That  freedom  is  a  natural  right.    It  was  con- 
ferred upon  man.  not  by  any  act  of  govern- 
ment, even  the  Constitution.     It  belongs  to 
him,  is  Inalienable.    The  whole  genius  of  our 
American  institutions  flows  from  it.    And  any 
government   that  seeks  to  take   It   away   is 
tjrranny.    Government  exists  to  preserve  and 
foster  these  rights.     When  it  infrUiges  upon 
them  it  violates  the  purpose  of  its  creation. 
In  its  place — sugar  coated  to  be  .^ure — we 
are  told  there  Is  an  entity  called  "the  masses." 
who     collectively     have     rights     that     over- 
ride   those    of    the    Individual    man.     Henry 
Wallace  speaks  of  "the  common  man."    The 
uninitiated  do  not  understand  that  we  are 
witnessing  one  phase  of  the  age-long  conflict 
between  those  who  want  the  state  to  act  for 
the  individual  and  those  who  want  the  indi- 
vidual to  be  free.    We  thought  the  question 
was  settled  In  tlie  American  Revolution.    But 
it  has  now  been  revived.     And  if  we  do  not 
move  quickly— we  red-blooded   Americans — 
that  eighteenth  century  decision  will  soon  be 
irrevocably  reversed. 

America  has  for  a  centtiry  and  a  half  stood 
for  freedom  The  Nazis.  Fascists,  and  Com- 
munists subject  the  individual  to  the  State. 
Today,  we  Americans  are  turning  to  statism — 
are  changing  from  freedom  to  slavery.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  in  other  countries  respect 
for  the  individual  falls  to  a  new  low  when 
the  United  States,  history's  greatest  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  life  that  can  be  established 
and  maintained  by  free  men.  is  abandoning 
it? 

Persons  act  always  in  accordance  with  their 
natures.  A  slave  who  is  content  to  t>e  a  slave 
will  act  like  one.  A  free  man  will  naturally 
create  institutions  congenial  to  himself 
which  offer  opportunities  for  progress.  Our 
Constitution,  with  its  careful  separation  of 
governmental  powers  into  legislative.  Judi- 
cial and  executive,  and  with  its  protection  of 
minorities,  has  fostered  the  greatest  growth 
In  the  ambition,  the  spirit  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  people  that  has  ever  been  seen  at 
any  time. 

All  this  we  are  abandoning.  Instead,  we 
are  beuig  taught  tliat  government  for  the 
good  of  all  should  more  and  more,  day  by 
day.  regulate  and  supervise  the  life  of  *he 
Individual.  We  are  being  Inched  into  to- 
talism.  Already  the  change  in  the  climate  of 
living  is  oljservable.  Productive  capacity  per 
man  (independent  of  machines)  has  in  a 
lew  years  actuaKy  declined.  Man  seek,  less 
today  than  formerly,  to  rely  vpon  their  own 


foresight  or  prudence.  They  look  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Just  as  reservation  Indians  looked 
to  the  Great  White  Father  tc  supply  their 
needs.  If  our  ancestors  had  cherished  no 
loftier  principles,  where  or  what  would  this 
country  be  now? 

Our  people  are  l>eing  .aught  that  freedom 
is  divisible.  It  is  not  taught  them  in  those 
very  words.  They  are  told,  rather,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  have  both  political  liberty  and 
economic  security.  By  the  latter  is  meant,  or 
course,  state  control  over  the  processes  ol 
economic  life,  which  are  supposed  to  guaran- 
tee the  security. 

This  is  a  deception,  for  in  it  men  barter 
their  economic  liberty  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
which,  ultimately  the  state  cannot  deliver 
without  exacting  the  further  price  of  politi- 
cal freedom.  The  British  laborites  are  being 
widely  publicized  today  as  firm  believers  in 
individual  freedom  within  the  Socialist 
framework.  Perhaps  they  are.  But  sincerity 
is  no  substitute  for  clarity.  Freedom  within 
the  framework  of  a  Socialist  state  would  be 
the  freedom  of  a  Jail. 

Freedom  is  not  divisible.  The  right  of  a 
man  to  work  where  he  will,  for  whom  he  will. 
is  as  essential  to  his  political  freedom  as  his 
political  freedom  is  necest-arj  to  his  economic 
freedom.  The  techniques  of  tyranny  never 
call  for  the  complet-  surrender  of  freedom 
at  the  beginning.  Tt  is  done  step  by  step. 
Each  Initial  surrender  of  one  portion  of  the 
indivisible  thing  called  liberty  makes  more 
likely  the  ultimate  surrender  of  the  whole. 
Small  wonder,  then,  that  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Belgians,  the  Dutch,  the  Czechs, 
and  others  look  with  a  Jaundiced  eye  upon 
any  thought  of  adopting  the  kind  of  liberty 
under  law  that  made  our  Republic  great.  If 
we  don't  want  it.  why  should  they?  Why 
should  they  not  yield  tc  the  blandishments 
and  pressures  of  communism? 

America  is  in  the  process  of  abandoning 
Christianity.  While  Christianity  fights  for 
its  survival  against  Marxism,  we  are  ceasing 
to  be  the  great  exemplar  of  Christianity 
among  the  nations  It  was  because  the 
United  States  held  to  Christian  principles, 
even  amid  the  diversity  of  her  many 
churches,  that  the  national  character  '"•as 
fixed.  This  is  recognized  even  by  those  who 
make  no  formal  religious  profession.  The 
consequence  of  that  Christian  character 
flowed  Into  every  sphere  of  life.  Interna- 
tionally it  gained  for  America  a  unique 
moral  preeminence. 

There  is  no  better  gage  'of  the  wane  of 
Chri.stianity  in  America  than  the  fact  the 
San  Francisco  Conference  last  spring  was 
opened  wit^out  prayer.  Timid,  appeasing 
America  feared  to  offend  Soviet  Russia  by 
appearing  to  believe  in  God. 

The  shield  of  Harvard  College  consisted  of 
the  Latin  word  "Veritas" — truth;  and  above, 
the  words  "Chrlsto  et  Eccleslae" — for  Christ 
and  the  church.  This  shield  thus  appears, 
for  instance,  on  the  walls  of  the  Harvard 
Club  of  New  York.  It  always  appeared  that 
way.  But  of  late  years,  probably  under  the 
influence  of  the  Frankfurters  and  other  New 
Dealers,  'for  Christ  and  the  church"  have 
been  omitted.  Perhaps  they  don't  go  with 
the  intellectual  mind.  But  the  Incident 
testifies  to  the  casting  loose  of  America  from 
an  ancient  and  vital  mooring. 

Protestant  churches  in  particular  have 
suffered  inroads  Irom  those  who.  with  con- 
spicuous success,  have  substituted  a  form  of 
Marxism  for  historic  Christian  faith  and 
principles.  This  Marxism  is  carefully 
dressed  n  Christian  terminology.  But  it  is 
Marxism,  all  the  same.  Its  technique  is 
simple:  it  equates  the  profit  motive  with 
selfishness.  Since  it  is  a  sin  to  be  selfish, 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls  are  tirged  to 
seek  a  Christian  social  order  In  which  the 
motive  of  profit-making  (private,  free  enter- 
prise) is  replaced  by  the  motive  of  coopera- 
tion—Marxism) Even  a  superficial  study  ( 1 
the  facts  will  show  the  close  similarity  of 
these    proposals   with    the   fundamentals    of 


communism   itself      But -relatively  few  per- 
sons take  time  to  make  this  study. 

A  great  share  of  responsibility  for  this 
plausible  subversion  of  Chrtstianity  lies  at 
the  door  of  the  Federal  Cotincil  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  Because  it 
operates  behind  a  screen  of  apparently  high 
religious  principle,  the  uninformed  are  loath 
to  suspect  it  and  the  Informed  are  reluctant 
to  expose  it.  Such  exposures  are  invariably 
met  by  the  charge  that  those  who  make  them 
are  attacking  the  churches.  Because  of 
this  strategic  immunity,  the  Federal  Council 
is  probably  the  most  useful  ally  of  oommu- 
"nlsm  and  collectivism  within  our  borders. 
Where  paid  agents  of  the  Soviet  reach  their 
thousands,  such  religious  teaching  is  given 
weekly  to  millions,  and  is  represented  to  be. 
not  some  foreign  ideology,  but  Clirtstianlty 
Itself. 

Former  American  philanthropy,  born  of  an 
abundance  of  good  will  unequaled  in  any 
other  land,  was  active  the  world  over.  Hos- 
pitals, orphanages,  institutions  of  learning, 
missions,  were  widely  given,  staffed,  and  sup- 
ported by  Americans.  The  pockets  of  our 
people  have  always  opened  for  sudden  dis- 
asters requiring  help  in  far-away  countries. 
The  resulting  pood  will  was  a  priceless  asse'. 
Today  the  springs  of  such  philanthropy  are 
dried  up.  In  its  place  huge  sums  of  money 
are  voted  by  Congresa  under  communistic 
pressure  tactics.  These  moneys,  given  to  gov- 
ernments, largely  share  the  fate  of  any  aiums 
given  into  unscrupulous  hands.  In  some 
countries,  for  example,  our  moneys  are  going 
to  the  bolstering  up  of  pro-Soviet  regimes 
based  on  force  and  opposed  by  a  majority 
of  the  people.  They  are  used  as  political 
instruments  for  rewarding  the  submissive 
and,  by  their  withholding,  for  staining  men 
who  want  to  be  free  as  we  are  free.  Thus 
we  Americans  are  robljed  of  our  savings,  the 
credit  for  "generosity"  goes  to  politicians, 
and  our  own  money  is  used  to  enslave  our 
kind  of  people.  This  is  another  tragic  aban- 
donment of  which  we  are  already  reaping 
the  consequences. 

In  no  way  has  American  genius  better 
shown  itself  than  In  Invention  and  scientific 
discovery.  It  was  our  free  life  that  caused 
the  flowering  of  this  agj  of  enriching  techni- 
cal progress.  In  no  country  on  earth  have 
the  private  laboratories  of  business  corpora- 
tions, spurred  on  by  competition,  been  of 
greater  service  to  the  whole  world.  But  the 
New  Deal  would  have  us  abandon  ail  that, 
even  after  having  won  history's  greatest  war. 
It  now  seeks,  through  Federal  subsidy,  to 
take  control  of  these  activities,  to  reduce 
them  to  the  dictation  of  slow-moving,  arbi- 
uary  bureaucrats,  many  of  them  almcst  cer- 
tain to  be  under  the  influence  of  alien 
ideologies  and  of  the  governments  they  rep- 
resent. 

How  have  these  things  come  about?  Rave 
Americans  suddenly  become  atheists?  Have 
they  discovered  overnight  that  individual 
liberty  is  a  danger,  not  a  l)eneflt?  Have  they 
been  convinced  that  our  free  economy  has 
been  wrongly  conceived?    Not  at  all. 

They  have  been  deceived.  They  have  been 
told  they  are  extending  and  improvuig  tLe 
American  way,  not  abandoning  It.  They 
have  been  filched  of  liberty  in  the  name  of 
more  democracy.  The  thing  has  been  done 
piecemeal.  They  are  told  they  are  going 
in  one  direction,  but  are  led  in  another. 

No  Caesar  ever  bluntly  informs  the  people: 
"I  shall  take  away  your  Utierties."  Instead, 
he  stands  In  the  market  place  and  cries.  "On 
with  me  to  abundance'"  Then  he  leads 
them  to  the  slave  pens. 

How  can  this  proces."  be  arrested  and  our 
government  restored?  That  Is  too  large  a 
subject  for  this  letter.  But  here  U  at  least 
one  clue:  America  is  In  the  hands  of  those 
who  control  the  votes  of  3.200.000  Federal 
officeholders.  To  get  our  liberties  back,  at 
least  1.000.000  must  be  parrd  frtwn  this 
swollen  figure.  It  Is  equally  important  to 
prevent  the  setting  up  of  new  burratjs. 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  presence 
3.200.000    cfflceholders    practically 
the    continuance    In    power    of 
party    Is   In   control.     For   if   each 
ler  could   Influence   but   two   votes 
n  to  his  own.  they  could  well  nigh 
election.     Indeed  the  Dunn  Sur- 
asserted  that  office  holders  con- 
average  lour  votes  each.    By  drop- 
fast  a  million  of   these  employees. 
break  a  political  machine  that  is 
ing  us   toward  serfdom;    »e  would 
the   national   budget:    u«  would 
te  enterprise,  and   we  would   open 
for  America  to  return  to  her  posl- 
lonorable    example, 
in  July.   1837.   Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
his  Concord  hymn   at   the  dedica- 
he   battle   monument   in   the   little 
Concord.   Mass  .  his  cleslng  words 
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SplrM  that  made  those  heroes  dare 
To  lie  and  leave  their  children  free, 

Bid  t  me  and  nature  gently  npare 
Th4  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee. 
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tpan  a  quarter  of  a  million  American 

In   the  war   which    the   present 

tion  says  la  not  yet  over      But  in 

did  not  leave  their  children  Iree. 

ountry  has  fallen  into  the  clutches 

Icn-minded    group,    who.    in    their 

power,   have   destroyed   America   aa 

e   to   the   world.     Our   people   are 

free      And  such  freedom   as  they 

jeing   undermined   every   day. 

the  great   tragedy  of  today. 

Is   not    too   late   for    Americans    to 

id  turn  the  whole  tide  back.    Amer- 

free  again.    She  can  return  to  her 

e|iample. 

&InvinN  K.  Habt. 
Prfiident.  National 
Economic  Council.  Inc. 
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ANTONIO  M.  FERNANDEZ 
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or  NEW  MEXICO 

HOUSE  OP  REPRE-SENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

FfERNANDEZ.     Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to extend  my  remarks  in  the 
and  to  include  therein  a  state- 
itten  by  Mr.  J  H  Leib.  national 
e  director  of  tho  American  Vet- 
World  War  II,  I  wish  to  say  that 
cle  was  handed  to  me  last  Mon- 
1  the  request  that  it  be  printed 
(ToNCRESsiON  \L  RECORD.     This  or- 
of    American    Veterans    of 
r  II  i.s  entitled  to  this  .  y, 

e  pleasure  in  inserting  t;  <•- 

the  Record  for  the  attention  of 
pjjropriate    committee    and    the 
of  Congress: 

roa    CLARIFICATION     or     NATIONAL 
LirE    INSt'KANCK   BENUTrs 

LeIb.  national  legislative  director) 
tl  7.  1946.  General  Bradley.  Admln- 
Veterans"  Affairs,  announced  that 
who   allowed    their    service    Insur- 
Ibpse  because  of  nonpayment  of  pre- 
vlould  be  permitted  to  reinstate  their 
ithout  submlttmg  to  physical  ex- 
pro  vlded: 
t  they  furnish  an  affidavit  certify- 
they  are  in  as  good  health  as  they 
the  insurance  was  dropped. 
t  a V plications  be  accompanied  by 
payments  Xor  2  months  if  policy 
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was  not  converted — or  In  case  of  conversion 
to  old  line  Insurance  that  repayment  in- 
clude Interest  on  all  premiums  missed. 

This  is  indeed  a  splendid  gesture  on  the 
part  of  the  Veterans'  Administrator — but 
what  are  the  facts  and  circumstances  that 
brought  this  most  unusual  action  about? 
Why  haven't  all  of  the  facts  regarding  this 
matter  been  published? 

Eiirly  in  February  1945  this  writer  pro- 
pounded a  number  of  questions  to  General 
Hines.  formerly  Veterans'  Administrator,  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  suitable  solution  to  this 
mo6t  tuifortunate  predicament  General 
Hines  obviously  found  the  questionnaire 
somewhat  embarrassing  and  therefore  re- 
fused to  give  a  detailed  explanation  as  to 
the  basic  differences  between  war  risk  in- 
surance of  the  last  war  and  national  service 
life  insurance  of  the  recent  conflict.  A  di- 
rect reply  to  other  pertinent  questions  was 
also  evaded.  Further  Inquiry  likewise 
brought  no  satisfactory  Information 

On  November  20.  1945.  there  was  placed  In 
the  CoNCKi:3.sioN AL  Rccoao  a  statement  by 
this  writer  entitled  •Veterans  of  World  War 
II  Given  Raw  Deal  on  GI  Insurance. '  The 
conditions  that  prompted  my  criticism  of 
the  national  service  life  insurance  and  the 
reasons  why  General  Bradley  has  seen  flt  to 
give  GI's  additional  time  are  identically  the 
same  for  nothing  has  been  done  to  correct 
the  underlying  factors  that  are  causing  vet- 
erans to  drop  their  insurance  Sjoner  or 
later  the  Congress  will  be  obiig.ited  to  study 
this  situation  and  before  doing  so  it  should 
demand  from  the  Veterans'  Administrator 
the  answers  to  the  following  questions — as 
of  this  date: 

1 1 )  Number  of  insurance  policies  Issued 
under  national  service       •  fe? 

(2)  How  many  are  },  lums? 

(3)  Total   amount  of   p  >   paid? 

(4)  Number  of  lapsed   p 

15)  Total  amount  of  beneflts  paid  out? 
(a)  To  how  many  pi»r»on8? 

r6)  Number  of  puld-up  policies  due  to 
V>tal  dUabllity? 

(7)  Number  of  policies  converted  to  per- 
manent insurance? 

(8)  Total  balance  and  assets  In  treasury 
of  National   Service   Life   Insurance? 

(9 1  Full  exp'anation  of  basic  differences 
between  war  risk  and  national  senrice  life 
In.'^urarce? 

(a  I    Recard  to  premiums? 

(b>    Rev?ard  to  l)eneftts? 

(c»  Comparison  in  rates  and  benefits  to 
old-line  insurance. 

(d)  Give  specific  mortality  figures  (during 
both  wars)  upon  which  premium  rates  are 
ba  ed 

If  and  when  these  facts  are  obtained  then 
the  Congress  will  know  what  Is  wrong  with 
the  •national  service  life  Insurance,  and 
why  so  many  GI's  a-e  no  longer  holding  on 
to  their  policies. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  ROWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times.  Lssue  of  Tuesday.  April  9.  1946. 
entitled  More  Mail  by  Air": 

MOEZ   MAIL   BT    An 

Recommendatloiu  In  a  recent  report  bj 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  Stillivan  em- 


phasize the  fact  that  we  arc  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  alr-matl  age.  The  speed  and  con- 
venience of  air  mail,  which  was  demonstrated 
so  convincingly  during  the  war.  must  les.d 
Inevitably  and  before  long,  to  the  carriage 
of  all  first-class  mall  by  air.  Mr  Sullivan's 
report  brings  forward  convincing  arguments 
to  show  that  the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for 
this  step  as  yet,  principally  because  the  air 
lines  do  not  have  facilities  and  are  not  yet 
fully  able  to  warrant  performance  of  schedule 
so  as  to  Justify  a  complete  conversion.  He 
does  strongly  advocate,  however,  a  5-cent  rate 
for  air  mail  and  the  establishment  of  an  air 
parcel-post  system.  I'e  p>olnts  out.  more- 
over, that  all  long-haul  flrst-cla.ss  mail  cou:d 
now  be  carried  by  wings  and  show  a  profit  if 
the  air  lines  or  the  Post  Office  were  prepared 
to  handle  it.  That  this  Is  the  goal  o(  both 
the  Pr>st  Office  and  the  carriers  there  can  be 
no  drubt 

A  si<;nificant  straw  «htch  shows  which  way 
the  wind  is  blowing  w.is  the  recent  demonstra- 
tion before  Post  Office  and  Air  Tranfport 
cfflcfals  of  a  Falrchlld  C- 82  Packet,  so  ar- 
ranged Internally  as  to  be  a  flying  mall  car. 
A  complete  sorting  section,  including  st-rting 
table,  letter  rack,  and  chutes,  converts  the 
Army's  flying  boxcar  into  a  sky  post  office. 
Able  to  handle  loads  up  to  6  tons  on  a  500- 
mile  night,  and  mere  than  4  tons  on  a  1.200- 
mlle  night,  the  plane  hns  abcut  93  percent  of 
the  cubic  capacity  of  a  railroad  boxcar 

It  is  evident  that  both  the  Po»t  Office  and 
the  aviation  Industry  are  ready  to  contribute 
the  factor  of  swift  mail  service  In  ever-grow- 
ing volume  to  a  peacetime  economy  of  full 
prcductlon  and  employment. 


Government  Questionnaires 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  LEONARD  ALLEN 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Lrr  Mr  Speak- 

er, a  few  days  ago  I  :  .  '  td  the  Direc- 
tor of  Ihe  Budget  to  give  me  certain  In- 
formation with  reference  to  the  number 
of  que>tionnaire.s  pre.-sented  by  the  var- 
ious executive  aeencies.  independent  es- 
tabli.*ihment.«.  and  emergency  agencies  of 
the  Government  and  approved  by  the 
Budget  The  Director  .soon  complied  and 
the  information  i.^  .so  interesting  and  illu- 
minating that  I  think  it  oucht  to  be  made 
a'»  •    to  the  entire  €>  The 

til  ich  I  received  di.^t  that  in 

1944  the  total  number  of  questionnaires 
sent  out  by  all  of  the  above  departments 
and  agencies  was  6  144  The  total  for 
the  year  1945  was  5  C39  In  the  year  1945 
the  Department  of  Agr  culture  topped 
the  list  with  857  questionnaires  and  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  came  next 
with  825. 

Now.  it  should  be  Ixjrne  in  mind  that 
the  figures  pre.sented  hercv    ' 
the    numb-r    of    single    (, 
which  were  approved  and  sent  out.  but 
that  many  of  these  que  *    '-^- ires  might 
have    been    sent    out  ..    different 

times.  Perhaps  many  of  these  question- 
naires were  sent  out  again  and  again, 
monthly  or  otherwise.  Therefore,  the 
number  of  times  the  ijeople  were  pre- 
sented with  questionnaires  perhaps  ex- 
ceeded these  figures  greatly.    The  Infor- 
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mation  which  was  given  me  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Budget  follows: 
Reporting  requirements  and  repetitive  forms 
in  use  by  agency  Dec.  31,  1945 

Executive  departments: 

State    Etepartment . 35 

Treasury  Department 36 

War    I>partinent 92 

Dt-'partment  of  Justice 206 

Navy    Department 40 

Drpartment  of  the  Interior' 493 

Dc?partment  of  Agriculture 857 

Department  of  Commerce' 412 

Department  of  Labor 326 

Total.. 2.494 

Independent  establishments: 

Federal   Security   Agency 357 

Federal     Woiks     Agency     (Public 

Roads    Administration! 27 

Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion    69 

Federal    Power   Commission 27 

Federnl    Reserve    System 143 

Inter.»tate  Commerce  Commission.  216 

Railroad   Retirement    Board 97 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion  - -  145 

U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission —  30 

Veterans'    Administration 22 

Other - ''4 

Total i.207 

Emergency  agencies: 

Foreign  Economic  Administration.  35 

N.itlonal   Housing   Agency 138 

Office    of    Allen    Property    Custo- 
dian   31 

Offl'  f  of  Defense  Transportation..  3 

Office  of  Price   Administration...  825 
Office    of    War    Mobilization    and 

Reconversion' 71 

Selective    Service    System — -  39 

War   Manfxjwer   Commission 32 

Civilian    Production    Administra- 
tion*   -  135 

Other 29 

ToUl 1.338 

Grand   total. 1 6.039 

•Includes  Solid  Fuels  Administration  lor 
War. 

'  Includes  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. 

•  Includes  OflBce  of  Contract  Settlement  and 
Surplus   ProjDerty    Administration. 

*  Includes  Smaller  War  Plants  Corporation. 

Grand  toul  in  use  December  31. 1944:  6,144 


This  sentence  should  read: 

Both  this  delusion  and  price  control  Itself 
are  operating  to  prevent  normal  economic 
healing  processes  from  functioning  to  save 
America  from  more  inflation. 


Minority  Report  on  Price  Control 
Extension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  ou:o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  represe::^'t,\tives 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  official  print  of  the  minority  report 
on  the  proposed  price  control  extension 
bill,  a  very  confusing  error  occurred  in 
the  Government  Printine  OfBce.  In  the 
third  paragraph,  the  last  sentence  reads: 

Both  this  delusion  and  price  conirol  Itself 
,   .  ')  prevent   normal    economic 

)  .  .  s  from  functioning  to  save 

America  irom  mere  inflation. 


MINORITY    VIEWS 

Th«  minority  believes  that  emergency 
price  control  bill.  H.  R.  6042.  contributes  to 
an  ominous  delusion,  existing  in  this  admin- 
istration, that  we  can  escape  a  catastrophic 
Inflation  without  terminating  reckless 
spending  and  balancing  the  Budget. 

Every  ruinous  Inflation  In  history  has  had 
the  same  primary  cause,  a  sudden  and  enor- 
mous Increase  of  money  or  currency  among 
a  people  without  a  corresponding  Increase 
of  things  to  buy. 

This  bin  deals  with  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  does  not  even  remotely  concern  itself 
with  the  cause.  Yet  It  is  represented  to  the 
Nation  as  a  preventive  of  Inflation.  Both 
this  deltision  and  price  conUol  Itself  are 
operating  to  prevent  normal  economic  heal- 
ing processes  from  functioning  to  save 
America  from  more  inflation. 

To  genuinely  cope  with  inflation.  Congress 
must  both  stop  the  outpouring  of  public 
funds  and  simultaneoubly  encourage  the 
output  of  gotxlB.  The  eflect  of  OPA  to  date 
has  been  Just  the  reverse—  actual  encourage- 
ment of  congressional  and  public  compla- 
cency about  the  outpouring-,of  money  and 
bonds  and  persistent  discouragement  of  the 
production  of  goods. 

For  5  weeks  the  committee  received  evi- 
dence from  producers  and  enterprUers  who. 
perhaps  with  only  a  single  exception,  testi- 
fied that  OPA  was  crippling  and  restricting 
production.  Despite  our  war-expanded  pro- 
duction facilities,  the  OPA  policy  of  "too 
little  too  late"  has  been  lowering  the  Ameri- 
can standaid  of  living  by  creating  widespread 
bhortagep. 

Nowhere  are  the  deadly  effecU  of  OPA 
more  clearly  apparent  than  In  the  home- 
buUdlng  industry.  There  OPA  bottlenecks 
and  dela>-s  have  brous^ht  about  a  reduced 
production  of  building  materials  that  has 
already  prevented  thousands  of  veterans 
from  having  finished  homes. 

Besides  creating  artificial  shortages.  OPA 
pricing  policies  have  resulted  In  black  mar- 
keting and  bootlegging  on  a  scale  that 
threatens  the  moral  foundations  of  the  Na- 
tion. For  example,  competent  witnesses,  plus 
careful  surveys.  Indicate  that  upward  of  80 
percent  of  the  trade  In  fresh  meat  Is  black 
market  by  OPA  definition. 

The  subsidies  provided  In  the  bill  are 
highly  inflationary,  and  continue  the  attempt 
to  conceal  from  the  American  housewife  the 
rising  prices  resulting  from  inflationary 
spending.  How  the  Administration  can  ask 
the  American  people  to  cut  down  their  food 
consumption,  yet  continue  to  sell  them  food 
at  less  than  cost.  Is  Impossible  to  understand. 
This  bill  multiplies  another  evil  automatic 
In  governmental  price  control— the  favorit- 
ism of  one  group  over  another.  Equal  justice 
under  law  is  a  basic  truth  on  which  our  Gov- 
ernment was  founded;  yet  not  only  in  the 
law.  but  also  in  the  daily  activities  of  OPA, 
this  func'amental  precept  is  flagrantly  vio- 
lated again  and  again. 

Under  price  control,  wage  control,  materials 
aUocatlon.  and  profit  control,  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  Is  not  operating. 
That  system  6a\ed  America  in  time  of  war: 
It  should  be  given  a  genuine  opportunity  to 
save  us  in  time  of  peace.  Unless  that  oppor- 
tunity Is  restored  to  It.  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  our  western  clvUizatiou  as 
well,  are  direly  threatened. 

Despite  the  propagp.nda  pressures  Inspired 
by  OPA  officials,  the  House  should  deal  with 
this  economic  narcotic  en  the  basis  cf  the 
economic  facts  involved.  Regardless  of  what 
the  House  dees,  the  natural  economic  laws  of 
the  universe  will  continue  to  function,  un- 
thanged  by  kgislatlve  flat  or  Executive  order. 


Finallv.  the  minority  urges  the  House  to 
consider" this:  That  In  every  ruinous  Inflation 
the  crtishlng  weight  of  the  loss  always  falls 
on  the  working  classes  and  the  poor.  WhUe 
OPA  has  been  posing  as  a  peacetime  guardian 
of  the  people's  savings,  actually  It  has  been 
prolonging  and  accelerating  the  ravages  of 
Inflationary  spending.  By  concealing  Infla- 
tion and  acting  as  an  economic  narcotic  It 
has  become  most  dangerous  to  the  future 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  people.  This 
fact  Is  attested  to  by  the  record  of  every  px  ice- 
control  scheme  In   the  history  books. 

FsiDEiucK    C     Smith. 
Howard    H.    Bcirrrr. 


Don't  Fence  New  England  Out' 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

ur  MASSACMUSETTM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Bos- 
ton Herald  of  April  11,  entitled  "Golden 
Egg  Hens."    This  editorial  sets  forth  the 
fact  that  for  a  number  of  years  in  New 
England    poultry    breeders    have    been 
steadily  working  toward  the  production 
of   better   strains   for   utility   purpofies. 
The  editorial  calls  attention  to  a  clear 
case  of   discrimination.     It  is   passible 
that  the  situation  Is  only  another  piece 
of  evidence  to  show  that  OPA  has  under- 
taken a  task  too  big  for  any  human 
agency  to  administer  fairly  and  equi- 
tably.    At  any  rate,  it  is  an  evidence  that 
the  discrimination   exists.     The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  while  representing  in- 
dividual constituencies,  are  still  desirous 
that  there  shall  be  no  sectionaMsm  where 
the  general  welfare  is  concerned.      Do 
not  fence  New  England  but.     The  edi- 
torial follows: 

GOLDEN    EGG    HENS 

it  is  the  custom  in  Washington  to  Include 
New  England  out  in  the  matter  of  poultry. 
The  early  OPA  pricing,  for  insUnce,  set  a 
ceiling  for  26-ounce  (to  the  dozen)  eggs,  but 
none  for  the  30-ounce  variety,  which  Is  our 
specialty  here,  with  the  result  that  the  extra 
large  eggs  had  to  sell  for  the  price  cf  the 
merely  large  ones.  Now  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  In  its  grain  conservation  order 
has  lali  down  the  law  that  poultry  growers 
mtist  cut  their  flocks  to  80  percent  of  last 
year,  regardless  of  their  quality  aud  Impor- 

The  blunder  In  this  is  the  failure  to  take 
into  account  the  special  status  of  New  Eng- 
land m  this  industry.  Through  years  of  care- 
ful and  cosily  breeding  work.  cerUin  growers 
in  this  section  have  produced  disease-free 
(Strains  of  hlj-h-produclng  birds  unequaled 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Hatching  eggs 
and  chicks  from  these  flocko  are  shipped  all 
over  the  Nation  and  abroad,  often  by  air.  to 
become  the  layers  and  broilers  for  far-flung 
eggs  and  chicken  markeU.  We  are  in  a  sense 
producing  capital  goods,  or.  should  we  say. 
golden  egg- 

The  new  order  cracks  down  on  these  breed- 
ers with  the  same  severity  as  on  the  prodt^- 
ers  In  the  Del-Mar-Va  area,  who  are  merely 
growers.  One  well-known  Wrentham  l»««dw. 
who  now  has  38,0C0  birds  of  an  egp«^«Uy  ■■• 
strain,  must  slaughter  17  000  lb««  aaatk  < 
this  feed -limitation  order  stasda. 
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cblem  will  be  brought  to  the  at- 
ot    Secretary    Anderson    when    he 
Boston  today.    One  of  the  leaders 
InHusiry,  Leavlit  C.  Parsons,  will  pro- 
the  order  be  amended  to  ease  the 
1  lose  breeders  who  have  established 
nocks  under  the  Agriculture  De- 
own  program.     It  is  to  be  hoped 
Anderson  se«s  the  light. 
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eHtension  of  remarks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.    fePARKMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   to- 
day marks  the  end  of  the  first  year  of 
Preside  it   Truman's   administration.    I 
recently  read  two  articles  which  I 
good.     One  is  an  editorial  from 
shington    Daily    News    entitled 
ruman  a  Break."    The  other  Is 
e  by  Tom  Stokes  in  the  Wa.sh- 
Daily  News  entitled  "Good  Luck 
T."    They  follow: 
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One  Year  With  Truman 


CI\-K    TRUMAN    A    BRXAK 


Harry  Truman  has  made  some  mistakes 
since  he  entered  the  White  Hou.«e.  Who  else 
wouldn'  ? 

Non*  3f  Mr  Truman's  mistakes  has  been 
fatal.      riv  "   been  small   and   human 

•rrors.  r  !fl.  e  trustful  qualities  of  the 

man  whs  is  loyal  to  his  friends  and  has  faith 
m  the  gjod  Intent  of  others. 

of  any  fairness,  or  sportmanshlp, 

of  the  great  political  and 

forces  that  sweep  our  Nation  and 

d  t'Hlay.  must  admit  that  even  had 

in  possessed  superhuman  Judgment 

ty  t  r  v:sion.  even  had  he  done  every- 

tly  r;glit — still,  his  administration 

In   trouble.    The  dlCDcuUles  and 

that  beset  his  administration  are 

he   legacy   of   global   war.   suddenly 

They  are  the  deluge,  coming  after 

administration  which  had  not  pre- 

peace.      Mr.    Truman's    mistakes 

comparatively,  only  a  little  tu 
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ears  of  war,  destroying  most  cvery- 

duced.  and  12.000.000  men  to  be  de> 

from  the  far  corners  of  the  earth. 

of  curtailed  or  halted  production 

hinga  civilians  depend  upon,  whUe 

had  was  wearing  out.    There  was 

o   be  htll   to  pay.     Meanwhile   the 

nt  through  political  pressures  of  a 

price  structure  that  didn't  add  up 

more  production  of  those  things 

tly    needed.      And    Into    this    mess 

.  Ttuman,  with  malice  toward  none. 

the  cooperation  of  groups  and  fac- 

•^^  ^  xd  been  led  for  years  to  live  by 

and  strife.     And  he  had   to 

wun  Cabinet  ofllcers  and  admin- 

who  felt    they  owed  no  allegiance 


tried  to  build  a  new  admlnlstra- 

to  him  and  with  no  axes  of  self* 

to    grind.      Some    of     his 

of    men    have    been    unfortunate. 

lies  most  of  whatever  part  of  Mr. 

troubles   have   been    ot   his    own 


ink.  and  hope,  and  trust,  that  Mr. 

will  learn  by  his  mistakes — that  In 

will  father  about  him  men  who  have 

w  M  well  as  loyalty. 
AtaX  rank  and  lUe  of  Americans  be- 
IC  .  Truman  to  be  of  their  own  kind, 
lopk  to  him  hopefully  for  leadership. 


And  they  are  a  little  fed  up  on  all  the  shrill 
caterwauling  and  brickbat  hurling  now  being 
directed  at  him. 


coco  LCOC  H.  S.  T. 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 

This  is  Be  Unkind  to  Truman  Week. 

The  occasion  Is  his  first  anniversary  In  the 
White  House,  which  comes  Friday.  Conse- 
quently, most  of  those  here  who  make  a  liv- 
ing by  tor  the  papers  have  oiled  their 
typewr.  tied  back  majestically  in  their 
best  analyst  pose,  and  let  go  at  the  President. 

This  is  a  democracy.  Isn't  It? 

Some  with  a  flair  for  economics  have  draft- 
ed pieces  about  his  wage-price  policy  and 
labor  policies  and  their  inadequacies.  Ex- 
per-  .ave  treated  of  the 

WK  .  the  moral  being 

drawu  according  to  which  side  of  the  split 
you  sympathize  with  S<^>me  have  dealt  with 
Truman  the  man. 

It's  the  fashion — so  here  goes  another. 

Nobody  has  been  really  mean  or  unkind  to 
the  President,  because  it's  practically  impos- 
sible to  be.  That  tells  something  about  the 
man.  and  about  his  failures  in  his  first  year, 
and  his  successes.  Nor  ran  he  be  unkind  to 
anybody.     He's  not  bi:  •   way.     Which 

tells  something  more  ;i  m. 

It's  been  a  long  year  l)ecause  of  all  that  has 
happened.  To  Harry  Truman  It  probably 
seemed  like  the  longest  In  his  life. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  that  day  when 
President  Roosevelt  died  at  Warm  Springs 
and  Mr.  Truman  came  down  from  the  Senate 
to  take  the  oath.  He  stepped,  first  and  fore- 
most. Into  the  management  of  a  war  which 
then  appeared  likely  to  last  much  longer  In 
the  Pacific  than  It  did. 

It  seems  years  since  that  day  5  months  later 
when  the  President  walked  out  on  the  White 
House  lawn  with  Mrs.  Truman  to  announce 
the  end  of  the  war  with  Japan. 

Yet  the  distance  from  that  day  to  this 
seems  even  longer  when  It  Is  measured  by 
the  distance  from  the  Joyful  concord  at  the 
dawn  ot  peace  .vnong  the  three  Allies  and 
their  p)eople — this  country.  Britain,  and  Rus- 
sia— and  the  warning  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent la.«t  week  end  to  our  two  chief  allies 
against  playing  old-fashioned  power  politics 
In  the  Middle  East. 

It  Ls  measured,  too.  by  the  happy  concord 
at  the  end  of  a  terrible  wAr  and  the  discord 
created  by  Russia  In  the  United  Nations 
meeting  In  New  York. 

Yet,  within  the  year,  and  this  Is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  the  United  Nations  was  created. 
ratified  by  our  Senate  with  only  two  dissent- 
Ir.L'  ■   and  now  Is  a  functioning  organl- 

za-  atever  troubles  beset  It.     And  so. 

too.  \^  °:onal  Bank  and 

Interi  :■:  :-.  ;   now  function- 

ing, and  so  also  various  other  agencies  for 
keeping  the  peace  through  promoting  Inter- 
national stability  and  welfare. 

The  distance  between  that  day  when  Harry 
Truman  became  President  and  now  Is 
measured  also  by  the  distance  between  those 
days  when  Congress  wished  him  so  well  and 
now.  when  It  is  fighting  him  on  so  many 
fronts. 

We  are  In  an  era  of  great  change. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  started  It  In  our  own 
domestic  economy,  not  only  t>ecau8e  he  was 
so  Intentioned.  but  because  he  had  to.  He 
rode  the  storm. 

Harry  Truman  Is  the  victim  of  the  transi- 
tion, for  It  Is  still  going  on.  He  Inherited  it. 
Never  was  the  clash  so  sharp  between  what, 
pollttcnlly.  Is  called  the  right  and  the  left. 
Extremists  are  making  the^blg  noises 

On  the  right  are  those  who  would  take  us 
back  to  that  age  for  which  Vincent  Youmans 
created  his  moat  enticing  songs,  the  hilarious 
twenties.  Youmans  died  the  other  day.  but 
that  age  had  passed  long  ago.  On  the  left  are 
those  who  would  hurry  us  forward,  dizzily, 
to  a  bright  new  age,  and  Americans  dont. 
like  to  be  htu-rled. 


Harry  Truman  Is  the  middle  man  In  all 
this,  caught  between  the  conflicting  forces. 
So,  In  truth,  would  be  any  other  man  who 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  In  these  times. 
Someone  might  have  done  l)etter.  Someone 
might  have  done  much  worse. 

Perhaps  It's  a  good  occasion,  as  citizens,  to 
wish  him  luck  for  the  next  year  in  the 
toughest  Job  m  the  world. 


Wheat  and  Beer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

(■F    ILIINOI-, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12,  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  Of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  Include  herewith  a  sensible, 
plausible,  factual,  and  timely  editorial 
from  the  Belleville  (111  )  News-Democrat. 

Every  American  will  sacrifice  to  the 
utmost  to  help  the  starving  millions  of 
the  war-torn  areas  of  the  world.  But  in 
our  zeal  to  lend  a  helping  hand  let  us 
hope  that  we  will  not  needlessly  take  a 
single  step  that  will  bring  us  back  to  the 
crime  waves,  lawlessness,  and  gangster- 
ism that  we  knew  in  the  days  of  the  so- 
called  noble  experiment,  prohibition. 

The  editorial  follows: 

WHEAT  AND  BEOt 

We  have  yet  to  hear  of  any  convincing 
reason  advanced  why  the  breweries  of  Amer- 
ica should  cut  production  30  percent. 

President  Truman,  In  his  dilutive  to  the 
brewers,  stated  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
serving grain,  and  the  grain  thus  saved  was 
to  be  sent  abroad  to  feed  the  starving  mU- 
Ilons  In  the  war-ravaged  areas. 

Nobody  In  this  country  kicked  about  that. 

We  f  ■"  -"^sp  the  Idea  that  distilleries  use 
vast  >  of  com,  wheat,  and  rye  and 

that  a  ju-percent  cut  In  these  grains  taken 
from  the  manufacture  of  liquor  and  con- 
verted Into  food  ■  o  far  In  alleviating 
the  suffering  of  ^  people  In  foreign 
lands. 

But  the  authorities  are  not  talking  about 
consenlng  corn  and  rye.  or  even  rice,  which 
Is  the  principal  grain  used  In  the  brewing 
of  t>eer. 

They  stress  the  sav:         '  \hcat. 

And  no  less  an  autl.  .in  the  president 

of  the  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
claims  that  less  than  .0008  of  1  percent  wheat 
is  used  m  making  beer. 

Only  last  night  we  were  Informed  by  a 
long-time  brewmaster  of  Belleville  and  St. 
Louis  that  no  wheat  at  all  was  used  In  the 
making  of  beer  In  this  area. 

Now  for  a  few  facts  about  rheat  gleaned 
from  Government  records. 

The  wheat  conservation  order  came  soon 
after  the  clr^e  of  the  Nation's  biggest  wheat 
year. 

The  1M3  crop  ot  1,123.000.000  bushels  sur- 
passed by  50.000,000  bushels  that  of  1044 
which  was  the  first  billion-bushel  year  In 
history. 

The  war  years.  1943  45.  averaged  a  billion 
bushels — an  Impressive  increase  over  the 
740.000.000-bushcl  average  of  the  10  preced- 
ing years. 

Offsetting  the  record  production  is  record 
disappearance— the  flow  of  harvesu  into 
channels  of  export  and  home  consumption. 

The  wheat  stock  pile  tapered  down  from 
1.373.000,000  bushels  late  In  1942,  when  farm- 
ers had  to  store  wheat  under  any  available 
eovtr  to  835.000,000  bushels  at  the  close  of 
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1044  and  to  689.000.000  bxishels  at  the  end  of 
1946. 

In  the  last  6  months  of  1945  the  "disap- 
pearance" of  715.000.000  bushels  was  more 
than  the  full-year  cropw  of  the  middle  1930'8. 
This  dwindling  of  the  stirplus  supply  Is 
understandable  In  that  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  went  Into  the  manufacturing  of 
alcohol  for  explosives  during  the  war  years. 
But  It  remains  unexplained  why  the  brew- 
eries, which  used.  If  any.  an  infinitesimal 
amount  of  wheat,  should  be  penalized. 

Furthermore,  there  is  not  the  remotest 
possibility  that  the  supply  of  wheat  wiU 
reach  anywhere  near  the  vanishing  point. 

Wheat  is  grown  so  extensively  in  temperate 
regions  that  every  month  is  a  harvest  month 
somewhere. 

Normally  the  United  Slates  crop  Is  about 
one-seventh  of  the  world's  production. 
Only   Russia   grows   more. 
India  and  China,  traditlonnl  rice  countries, 
grow  and  consume  large  whea'  crops  In  their 
northern  reaches  ^ 

Canada.  Argentina,  and  Australia,  with 
vast  wheatlands  and  sparse  populations,  rank 
as  the  worlds  big  wheal  exporters. 

It  has  not  been  reported  that  any  ol  these 
three  countries  have  ordered  the  brewing  ol 
beer  cut  30  percent  or  any  other  percent. 
Wheat  Is  grown  in  all  48  States 
In   historic   1776,  Vermont  was  the  Amer- 
ican breadbasket. 

Now  the  honor  goes  to  Kansas,  the  Na- 
tion s  top  producer 

Out  of  Virginia  In  1851  came  the  mechan- 
ical reaper  that  made  a  square  mile  as  easy 
to  harvest  as  an  acre  had  been,  and  the  win- 
ning of  the  Midwest  by  wheat  was  ready  to 
start. 

Yesterday  a  news  report  was  received  from 
Fiance  stating  that  an  American  ship  had 
arrived  at  Marseilles  with  a  cargo  of  8.000 
tons  of  wheat 

That  probably  represents  all  the  wheat 
American  breweries  would  use  in  an  entire 
year. 

So  the  breweries  already  have  done  their 
part  toward  conservation,  yet  are  still  held 
to  the  30  percent  production  cut  in  output. 
Why? 


Washington  Daily  News  Calls  Collier's 
Magazine  Awards  to  Senator  Vanden- 
berg  and  Representative  Monroney 
"Well  Deserved" 


beaded  by  Owen  D.  Young,  which  chose  the 
two  men  to  be  honored  for  serving  best. 

Senator  Vandenberg.  a  Republican  states- 
man, was  selected  "for  his  ability  U>  rise 
above  partisan  poUtlcs  In  welding  together 
the  Senate  in  support  of  American  partic- 
ipation In  world  affairs"  He  richly  deserves 
the  praise  given  his  skill  In  statecraft,  his 
awareness  of  America's  responsibilities  and 
opportunities,  and  his  moral  courage. 

Of  Representative  Monkonet  we  cannot 
write  without  a  little  special  pride.  We 
knew  this  young  Democrat  as  a  reporter — 
and  a  great  one — long  before  he  dreamed 
of  becoming  a  Congressman.  We  never  have 
known.  In  newspaper  work  pr  politics,  any 
man  less  Interested  In  what  seems  expedient 
or  more  interested  In  what  Is  right.  Measured 
by  years,  his  career  In  the  House  has  not  been 
lone.  But  concerning  him  it  was  said  that, 
"without  the  aid  of  seniority."  he  has 
worked  with  conspicuous  usefulness  to  Im- 
prove the  organization  and  procedures  of 
Congress,  to  support  price  controls,  to  curb 
inflation,  showing  'a  profound  understand- 
ing of  the  duties  and  functions  of  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  " 

That  pleases  us  greatly,  and  surprises  us 
not  at  all.  Usefulness  and  understanding  are 
what  we  have  always  expected  from  Mike 
MoNRONET,  and  always  found  him  supplying. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Wa.shington  Daily  News  in  praise  of  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNRONKYl,  who  has  been  signally 
honored  by  Collier's  magazine: 

To  Senator  Arthxtr  H.  Vandenbkec  of 
Michigan  and  Representative  A.  S.  Mncz 
Monronet  of  Oklahoma  have  gone  the  first 
annual  Collier's  awards  for  distinguished 
congressional  service. 

In  presenting  them.  President  Truman 
said  that  Colliers'  magazine  has  done  a  fine 
thing  bv  thus  recognizing  and  encouraging 
good  work  in  the  National  Legislature.  We 
agree.  And.  while  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  House  served  the  Republic's  in- 
terests well  In  1945.  we  admire  the  dlscern- 
mcut  of  the  Jury  of  distinguished  citizens. 


We  Must  Choose 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause, great  as  we  are,  there  is  neverthe- 
less a  limit  to  our  manpower  and  re- 
sources, we  should  no  longer  drift  along 
the  cour.se  of  least  resi.stance  without 
counting  the  cost,  vi.nializing  the  situa- 
tion in  which  we  will  ultimately  find  our- 
selves. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
we  were,  from  a  military  and  economic 
standpoint,  the  most  powerful  nation  in 
all  the  world.  Some  people  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  could  continue  in- 
definitely to  aid  the  rest  of  the  woi  .d  by 
furnishing  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  tx) 
those  made  destitute  by  the  war. 

Other  countries  have  as  great  or 
greater  natural  resources  than  have  we. 
We  are  rich  and  powerful  because  our 
efficiency  is  greater  than  that  of  other 
nations.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  our  abil- 
ity to  aid  others.  We  can.  by  being  over- 
generous,  impair  that  ability.  If  we  eat 
or  give  away  our  seed-corn,  we  cannot 
grow  a  crop  next  year. 

We  are  told  we  must  use  less  flour, 
consume  less  grain,  do  without  this,  that, 
and  the  other,  so  that  it  may  be  shipped 
abroad.  Each  day  letters  come  to  me 
from  housewives,  stressing  their  inability 
to  buy  clothing,  household  necessities. 
Yesterday,  a  manufacturer  of  shovels— 
a  useful  if  not  an  artistic  Implement — 
gave  facts  showing  that,  under  OPA's 
regulations,  he  would  lose  money  on 
every  shovel  turned  out.  No  shovels 
made  by  him.  And  .so  it  is.  a  scarcity  of 
almost  ever^-thing  needed  by  the  house- 
wife, by  the  farmer,  by  the  businessman. 
The  administration  plans  it  that  way. 


You  can  buy  all  the  ice  cream  you  want, 
but  you  can't  get  butter  because  OPA 
plans  it  that  way.  The  packers  are  run- 
ning short  of  cattle.  The  black  market 
operators  are  getting  them.  Many  of 
the  better  cuts  go  abroad.  The  wealthy 
buy  most  of  what  is  left.  You  and  I  get 
hamburger  and  spareribs — that  is,  oc- 
casionally— because  OPA  plans  it  that 
way. 

We  are  told  we  must  continue  to  draft  . 
schoolboys — they  are  needed  to  police 
the  world,  settle  the  quarrels  of  other  na- 
tions— yes.  perhaps  to  fight  another  war 
with  Russia — and  that  before  the  veter- 
ans of  the  last  war  have  received  ade^ 
quate  care  and  a.ssistance.  Why  fight 
Russia?     What  for? 

We  are  told  we  must  continue  the  draft 
to  meet  our  'foreign  commitments." 
What  are  they?  No  an.s  -er.  Why? 
Military  secret. 

The  internationalists  have  their  plans, 
which  disregard  the  fact  that  we  are 
almost  $300  000.000.000  in  the  red,  but 
call  for  billions  of  dollars  as  gifts — not 
loans — to  Britain  and  to  Russia. 

To  me.  the  plans  do  not  make  sense. 
In  my  judgment,  we  can  do  with  less 
planning,  with  more  of  the  methodc  and 
principles  which  for  more  than  150  years 
worked  .so  v.ell,  made  us  so  powerful, 
brought  us  .so  much  prosperity. 

The  issue  .seems  rather  simple.  Do 
the  American  people  want  more  of  plan- 
ning, of  being  told  by  Washington  what 
they  should  eat,  wear,  and  in  what  kind 
of  homes  they  should  live;  what  they 
should  make  and  sell;  how  they  should 
conduct  their  business;  that  it  Ls  their 
duty  to  furnish  the  cannon  fodder 
needed  to  settle  (he  quarrels  of  Europe? 
Or  shall  we  break  the  hold  of  the  plan- 
ners and.  protecting  the  weak  from  the 
strong,  go  back  to  the  old  way  which  we 
have  tried  and  found  efficient — the  way 
where  every  man  had  an  opportunity  to 
travel  just  as  far  as  his  ability,  his  thrift, 
and  his  willingness  to  apply  him.self 
would  take  him? 

The  American  people  should  decide 
upon  the  course  they  intend  to  follow, 
select  next  November  the  representatives 
who  will  carry  out  their  wishes.  Let  us 
make  up  our  minds  which  way  we  are 
going — right  or  left. 


Draft  Extension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERRETT  P.  SCRIVNER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  SCRIVNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  permission  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  include 
an  editorial  by  Mr.  Angelo  Scott  in  the 
lola  (Kans.)  Register  of  April  3.  1946. 
He  presents  with  forceful  logic  a  con- 
vincing reason  for  continuing  selective 
service  that  our  forces  may  be  maintained^ 
at  the  strength-  necessary  to  complete 
the  job  of  winning  the  war  and  the  peace 
to  follow  without  imposing  upon  the  men 
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the  draft  for  another  year. 

unpleasant  duty.    We  all  would  like 

stopped,  goodness  knows.     We  all 
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precisely  the  choice  we  have.    You 

a  world  war  In  6  months.    You 

4  years  whipping  great  nations 

and  Japan  to  their  knees,  then 

off  and  leave  them. 

must  maintain  a  large  enough 

8  next  year  or  two  to  finish  the  Job 

started.     And  the  only  way  we  can 

keeping  men  in  who  have  already 

than  their  share  or  by  supplant- 

with  new  onea. 

too  much  to  ask  a  few  hundred 

youths  to  serve  their  country  now 

.000  have  done  before   them   these 

At  least  they  won't  be  shot  at. 

will  only  have  to  serve  a  year  and 
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already  contributed  long  and 
service. 

NO    OTHXa   CHOICS 

to  see  how  Congress  can  refuse 


ei:tension  op  remarks 

or 

HONI  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or   Nrw   YORK 

IN  TBfc  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  KVADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  pave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  peti- 
tion prepared  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Adams, 
of  New  fork  City: 

To  the  United  Statr.t  Congress,  Through 
tHrt  't  Appeal  to  the  House  of  Repre' 
tentf  tires: 

tition  Is  respectfully   presented  to 

;ed    States    Congress    In    conformity 

constitutional  privilege  assured  a 

this  country  of  his  right  to  present 

personal  views,  and  to  seek  such  prolec- 

s  RU.i  ran  teed  under  our  laws.  In  a 

n  wl^ich  he  has  direct  and  weighty 


that 


the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
was  extended  In  1945  for  a  period 
provision  was  made  for  the  con- 
negotiatlon  of  trade  agreements 
the  offices  of  the  State  Department, 
of  1945.  with  amendments,  was  a 
Ion  of  the  original  Reciprocal  Trade 
ts  Act  passed  In  1934.  which  pro- 
In  all  Instances  where  the  Gov- 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
trade  agreements  with  any  foreign 
cur  citizens  would  be  afforded  an 
ity  to  learn  what  commodities  were 
Ideratlon  for  rate  changes,  and  to 
tted  to  present  facts  as  to  how  such 
would  affect  the  Individual  and  bla 
inter  eats. 

her  and  prlncip  r  nf  Rayon 

,    uthlv,  a  trade   i  ion   luter- 

the  chemical  industry,  the  chemical 

ustry.  and  textiles,  your  petitioner 

o  present  for  the  consideration  of 

ress.  the  following  facts. 

1932.  the  tariff  law  of  this  country 

ed  protectloo  to  the  producers  of 

organic  ttmmltaM,  under  a  provl- 


f  tio 

i: 


sion  of  all  tariff  acts  from  September  1922  to 
date,  on  the  basis  of  having  imports  of  syn* 
thetlc  organic  chemicals  appraised  upon  the 
American  valuation  of  the  same  or  similar 
products.  Tins  has  been  a  safeguard  to  the 
industry  and  has  permitted  It  healthy  and 
continuous  growth. 

All  other  dutiable  commodities  entering 
this  country,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  have  been  speciflca;  '^y  Ex- 

ecutive order,  under  the  flex  ns  of 

our  tariff,  enter  on  a  foreign  valuation  basis. 

With  the  chaotic  conditions  throughout 
the  world,  both  In  Industry  and  as  to  the 
monetary  conditions  prevailing  in  different 
foreign  countries,  your  petitioner  seeks  that 
such  action  be  taken  by  the  Congress  as  will 
extend  to  all  dutiable  commodities  entering 
this  cuuntry.  the  neceaaary  safeguard  of  being 
appraised  upon  the  basis  of  American  valua- 
tion. This  does  not  Impose  an  embargo  on 
the  importation  of  goods;  nor  does  It  de- 
stroy either  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  any 
existing  laws.  It  does  furnish  the  necessary 
measure  of  protection  to  American  wage 
earners,  American  industry,  and.  as  a  conse- 
quence, to  the  American  consuming  public, 
against  unfair  competition.  The  chemical 
Industry,  the  rayon  Indiistry.  and  the  textile 
Industry  are  Interrelated,  so  that  they  move 
forward  and  prosper  together,  oi,  they  are 
blighted  by  the  same  circumstances  in  pe- 
riods of  business  upheaval. 

Your  petitioner  sjieciflcally  requests  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
calling  for  individual  hearings  on  pending 
trade  agreements  by  the  United  State-s  of 
America  and  any  other  country,  be  held  In 
Washington:  and  that  due  time  be  given  to 
labor  representatives  and  representatives  of 
the  industries  affected  to  appear  and  present 
facta  relating  to  their  commodities  and  the 
working  conoitions  In   their  industry. 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  urges  that  the 
attempt  to  have  a  simultaneous  hearing  by 
the  State  Department  on  trade  agreements 
with  a  multiplicity  of  countries.  14  being 
spec.flcally  enumerated,  be  ruled  out  as  a 
mode  of  procedure. 

The  building  of  every  Industry  In  tbla 
country  has  been  one  of  slow  and  tortuoua 
effort,  calling  for  the  Investment  of  private 
capita!,  long  years  of  development  by  trial 
and  error,  and  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  Industries  that  pay  the  highest  prevailing 
wages  In  the  world  under  the  best  working 
conditions,  and  which  are  of  great  value  to 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  national  de- 
fense. 

All  these  beneflts  to  American  labor,  to 
American  industry,  and  to  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  Jeopardized  by  hasty  mass  con- 
sideration of  trade  agreements,  held  osten- 
sibly under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  by 
waiving  one  of  Its  most  essential  provisions, 
that  of  bilateral,  and  not  multilateral,  nego- 
tiations. 

Francis  A.  Adams. 

Nrw  Yoax  Crrr.  April  lo.  1946. 


Recent  Events  in  Washington  High  Light 
the  Challenge  of  1948 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOtJTH   D.\KOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Frida:j.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  by  the  House.  I 
am  Inserting  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  herewith,  a  copy  of  a  maeazine 
article  which  I  wrote  for  the  March  issut 


of  the  Republican,   under   the   title  of 
"This  Month  in  Washington." 

Primarily.  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  gratifying  firming  up  of  recent 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  signifi- 
cant—perhaps the  determining— part 
which  Senator  Vandenberg  played  In  the 
tran.-;ition  of  our  foreign  policy  from  one 
of  abject  appeasement  to  one  approach- 
ing realism  in  our  contacts  with  the 
U.  S  S.  R 

Incidt'ntnlly.  the  followinc;  article  calls 
attention  in  passing  to  the  Presidential 
qualification.?  of  Senator  Vandenberg.  of 
Michis:an,  and  of  Rcpr^  •  *ive  Dirk- 
sen,  of  Illinois.  Any  ii  >n  of  the 
field  of  1948  candidates  for  the  Republi- 
can nomination  for  President  must  give 
careful  consideration  and  thoughtful 
evaluation  to  the  experience  and  ability 
of  these  two  prominent  legislators  as  a 
survey  is  attempted  to  determine  the 
qualifications,  attributes,  backgrounds  of 
experience,  and  capacities  for  leadership 
which  should  be  found  in  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  in  the  crucial 
election  of  1948.  The  vote-getting  abil- 
ity of  both  of  these  men  is  also  an  estab- 
lished and  demonstrable  fact. 

In  this  speaker's  opinion,  the  R^^publi- 
can  Party  oould  camble  more  greatly  and 
do  much  wor.<;e  ♦han  by  deciding  that  its 
outstanding  legislative  talent  should  be 
harnessed  as  a  team  to  spearhead  the 
1948  drive  back  to  Constitutional  Amer- 
icanism by  presenting  the  American  pub- 
lic a  ticket  comprised  of  Vandenberg  for 
President  and  Dirksen  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Their  victory  in  the  election  of 
1948  would  assure  the  country  of  ex- 
perienced leadership  drawn  from  both 
the  Sc^nate  and  the  House  and  it  would 
assure  all  lovers  of  freedom  that  America 
would  have  an  administration  in  which 
the  Executive  and  the  Houses  of  Congre.'^s 
would  work  together  in  harmonious  and 
efTective  action. 

These  men  could  lead  an  action  pro- 
gram to  put  the  United  States  back  on 
the  road  of  prosperity,  high  production, 
fair  profits  steady  and  substantial  wages, 
in  a  world  free  from  the  threat  and 
scourge  of  v^ar. 
Th^  article  follows: 

This  Month  in  Washington 

(By  Karl  E.  MvNiyr,  Member  of  Congress, 
South  Dakota) 

Like  a  preat  boat  battling  its  way  through 
alien,  uncharted  seas,  our  American  ship 
of  state  has  been  floundering  alonj  since  war's 
end  In  its  foreign  policies,  without  compass, 
without  a  directed  course,  and  without  the 
guidlrg  hand  of  an  experienced  and  profi- 
cient pilot.  It  was  left  to  a  Republican  last 
month  to  take  the  first  big.  Important  step 
in  getting  the  American  ."ship  of  state  headed 
in  an  understandable  direction  once  agalnl 

If  Congress  awarded  a  m<  dal  for  the  speech 
of  the  month,  in  February  the  honor  would 
have  gone,  unanimously,  to  Senator  Ap.THtii 
VANDENsrtG.  Michigan,  for  his  courageous, 
cand!d.  and  convincing  speech  dehvered  on 
the  Senate  floor,  upon  hb;  return  from  the 
United  Nations  Oreanlzatlon  meeting  In 
London.  Senator  VANDENBtRr,  spoke  out  elo- 
quently on  points  upon  which  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  had 
not  dared  even  to  whisper  faintly. 

On  February  27.  the  Michi:^an  senior  Sen- 
ator summarized  for  the  Senate  and  the 
country  his  reactions  and  nb-^ervatlons  during 
the  37  days  the  UNO  -  e  had  held  ses- 

sions in  London.     He  .a  high  teime  of 
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the  accomplishments  and  activities  of  both 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. He  reviewed  with  refreshing  candor  txJth 
the  credits  and  the  failures  of  that  historic 
meeting.  His  descriptions  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  "the  town  meeting  of  the  world" 
and  the  vocal  conscience  of  the  earth"  were 
on  a  level  with  Winston  Churchill's  great  tise 
of  the  English  language.  Those  word  pic- 
tures are  destined  to  stand  in  the  world's 
memory  as  optimum  goals  toward  which  the 
UNO  must  steadily  aspire. 

In  these  days  of  reckles.s  and  prodigal 
spending  by  our  own  New  Deal  Administra- 
tion, with  Its  disdain  for  the  importance  of 
economy  or  budget-balancing,  it  was  inspir- 
ing to  learn  that  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation Is  to  be  financed  from  a  so-called 
working  capital  fund  of  $25,000,000  and  that 
Its  provisional  budget .  jr  1946 — including  the 
Court  at  The  Hague — Is  $21,500,000.  of  which 
the  United  States'  share  Is  only  25  percent. 
As  Senator  Vandenberg  pointed  out,  on  this 
b  isls  the  United  States  will  spend  for  peace 
In  this  connection  far  less  per  year  than  It 
spent  per  hour  for  war. 

VANOrNBERG   CASTICATtS    APPEASEMrNT    POLICY 

However,  it  was  in  his  discussion  of  Rus- 
sian-American relations  that  Senator  Van- 
DENBEXC  rendered  his  greatest  constructive 
service  by  calling  upon  the  administration  to 
atiandon  Its  appeasement  policies  cf  Russia. 
Adding  his  great  influence  to  the  speeches 
and  reports  of  others  in  Congress  who  have 
recently  visited  Russia  or  had  opportunity 
to  study  her  techniques  in  her  section  of  the 
world,  the  eloquent  Michigan  Senator  asked 
the  question,  "What  is  Russia  up  to  now?" 
He  suggested  the  outlines  of  an  American  for- 
eign policy  based  on  realities  and  firmness 
which  would— before  it  Is  too  late — find  the 
answers  lo  that  all-Important  question. 

Here  Is  how  he  put  it :  "What  is  Russia  up 
to  now?  It  Is.  of  course,  the  supreme  conun- 
drum of  our  time.  We  ask  it  in  Manchuria. 
We  ask  It  In  eastern  Europe  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. We  ask  it  in  Italy  where  Russia, 
speaking  for  Yugoslavia,  has  already  Initiated 
attentlo  1  to  the  policy  legions.  We  ask  It  In 
Iran  We  ask  It  In  Trlpolltanla  We  ask  It  In 
the  Baltic  and  the  Balkans.  We  ask  it  In 
Poland.  We  ask  it  In  the  capital  of  Canada. 
We  ask  it  in  Japan.  We  ask  it,  sometimes, 
even  In  connection  with  events  in  our  own 
United  States.  •  •  •  It  is  a  question 
which  must  be  met  and  answered  before  It  is 
too  late. 

"I  assert  my  own  belief  that  we.  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  can  live  together  in  rea- 
sonable harmony  if  the  United  States  speaks 
as  plainly  upon  all  occasions  as  Russia  does; 
if  the  United  Stales  just  as  vigorously  sus- 
tains Its  own  purposes  and  Its  ideals  upon 
all  occasions  as  Russia  does;  If  we  abandon 
the  miserable  fiction,  often  encouraged  by 
our  own  fellow  travelers,  that  we  somehow 
Jeopardize  the  peace  If  our  candor  Is  a?  firm 
as  Russia's  always  Is;  and  If  we  as.sume  a 
moral  leadership  which  we  have  too  frequent- 
ly allowed  to  lapse  The  situation  calls  for 
patience  and  good  will;  it  does  not  call  for 
vacillation." 

The  two-time  Michigan  candidate  for  the 
COP  Presidential  nomination  (perhaps 
again?)  summarized  his  position  forcefully. 
"There  is  a  line  beyond  which  compromise 
cannot  go;  even  if  we  have  previously  crossed 
that  line  under  the  pressures  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  war.  we  cannot  cross  It  again.  But 
how  can  we  expect  our  alien  friends  to  know 
where  that  line  is  unless  we  reestablish 
the  habit  of  saying  only  what  we  mean  and 
meaning  every  word  of  what  we  say?  I  have 
the  deep  conviction  that  this  way  Is  the  de- 
pendable way  to  permanent  peace  and  con- 
cord l)etween  us.  with  its  Inevitable  effect 
upon  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  I  have 
the  feeling  It  is  the  only  way.  I  have  the 
feeling  It  U  the  best  way  to  win  Soviet  resjiect 
and  Soviet  trust.  Respect  must  precede 
trust;  and  both  are  Indispensable  to  peace." 


VANCENBZXC   DEMANDS  WE  ADOPT  CANDID  POLICT 

Senator  V'-ndenberc  was  not  the  first  or 
only  Member  of  Congress  to  speak  up  for 
the  adoption  and  Implementation  of  a  con- 
sistent and  candid  policy  toward  Russia;  but 
Bs  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to 
UNO,  his  voice  Is  the  most  authoritative. 
This  writer,  who  spent  a  month  In  Russia 
and  Ita  area  of  domination  last  fall,  aarees 
v.lth  every  word  and  emphasis  of  the  Vanoen- 
EERc  report. 

During  the  past  3  months.  I  have  carried 
the  burden  of  the  same  theme  to  Chicago. 
Philadelphia.  Des  Moines.  Canton.  MasslUon, 
New  York  City.  South  Dakota,  the  White 
Hoiu-e.  and  Congress.  Everywhere,  1  have 
found  Americans  supporting  the  gist  of  this 
message  which  expands  upon  the  simple 
statement,  "The  path  to  permanent  peace 
with  Russia  Is  a  six-lane  highway:  Be  firm. 
be  fair,  be  friendly,  be  definite,  be  realistic, 
and  be  American"  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Ohio 
has  been  making  similar  recommendations 
since  our  visit  to  Russia  last  fall. 

This  writer  also  believes  that,  until  now, 
the  Truman-Byrnes  operators.  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  have  failed  completely  to  be 
consistent  in  the  use  of  any  of  these  straight 
lanes  marking  the  highway  to  peace  and  to 
mutual  understanding  with  Russia.  It  is 
hopea  that  the  great  voice  of  S3nator  Van- 
denberg win  help  produce  some  order  out  of 
the  confusion  of  our  foreign  policies. 

Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  straight  talk 
of  the  Michigan  Senator  and  others  Is  having 
Its  effect.  Is  the  fact  that  just  after  his  report 
to  the  Senate,  Jimmy  Byrnes  made  a  public 
address  which  was  the  most  commendable 
and  American  statement  he  has  made  as  Sec- 
retarv  of  Stale.  His  address  indicated  a 
shift  toward  the  right.  Displaying  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  heel -dragging  and  reluc- 
tancy.  he  spoke  up  for  the  first  time  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of 
those  insisting  that  continued  appeasement 
of  Russia  on  all  points  can  have  only  calami- 
tous results.  StUl  later,  Senator  Tom  Con- 
nally,  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  moved  timidly 
in  the  same  direction. 

If  this  admlnLslrallon.  at  long  last,  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  American  Labor  Party 
cf  New  York,  the  left-wing  crusaders  of  the 
CIO.  and  its  Political  Action  Committee,  and 
to  its  counselors  from  among  the  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers  (note  the  neat  man- 
ner in  which  Senator  Vandenberg  brought 
in  that  point  diu-lng  his  address)  who  have, 
collectively  and  Individually,  been  demand- 
ing continued  appeasement  of  all  Russian 
demands  as  the  price  for  their  continuing 
support  of  New  Deal  congressional  and 
Presidential  candidates.  It  can  greatly  serve 
America  and  the  world  by  reenforclng  peace 
through  the  development  of  Rtisso-American 
relations  which  will  preserve  the  self-respect 
of  both  countries  and  require  abject  sur- 
render of  the  principles  of  neither. 

THE   AMERICAN   SCENE 

During  the  past  month,  foUowers  of  public 
affairs  have  found  much  to  stimulate  both 
contemplation,  and  conversation  on  the 
American  scene  as  well  as  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

The  exciting  and  prophetic  exit  of  Harold 
Ickes  from  the  President's  Cabinet  is  a  case 
in  point.  Not  for  a  great  many  years,  if  ever, 
has  a  Cabinet  member  accompanied  his  res- 
ignation with  more  pungent  accusations  than 
those  used  by  the  self-styled  "old  curmudg- 
eon." His  stirring  and  startling  statement. 
"I  could  not  retain  my  self-respect  and  stay 
in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Truman."  could 
scarcely  be  classed  as  Republican  propaganda 
about  the  ineffective  and  devious  devices  of 
the  present  administration,  but  it  was 
stronger  by  far  than  any  accusations  made  by 
responsible  Republican  leaders  regardless  of 
the  evidence  and  provocation  which  might 
call  for  their  use. 


The  st'-arge  and  stubborn  Insistence  of 
President  Truman  that  his  hand-picked 
choice  (Ed  Pauley,  former  national  treasurer 
and  campaign-fund  collector  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party)  should  be  appointed  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  way  cleartd 
for  hlra  soon  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
still  h.<is  that  appointment  tied  up  In  com- 
mittee as  this  is  written.  Whether  the  mil- 
lionaire California  oilman  will  withdraw  his 
name  as  a  candidate  jr  whether  he  will  be 
ratified  or  rejected  by  the  Senate  is  not  yet 
clear.  Clear  for  all  to  see.  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  President's  penchant  for  "gov- 
ernment by  cronies"  is  fast  loelng  him  friends 
and  supporters.  Even  numerous  Democratic 
newspaper  editors  and  commentators  have 
openly  criticized  the  Pre.«ldent  for  such  ap- 
pointments as  Pauley's  and  for  having  In- 
stalled In  Washington  so  many  old  cronies 
and  former  associates  of  the  Pendergast  ma- 
chine that  this  growing  contingent  is  now 
known  as  the  Missouri  Mob. 

On  the  American  scene,  ttx),  there  has  been 
much  more  the  past  month  to  Interest  and 
alarm  the  student  of  contemporary  public 
affairs.  The  Inept  fumbling  of  the  adminis- 
tration s  price  policy  people  has  continued  to 
encourage  strikes,  slow  down  production,  pro- 
long shortages,  and  expand  unemployment. 
By  their  stubborn  failure  to  readjust  price 
schedules  so  that  production  at  a  profit  can 
be  resumed  on  many  products  and  by  Its 
dangerous  advocacy  of  higher  wages  to  l>e 
squeezed  out  of  prevailing  price  ceilings,  these 
policy  makers  of  White  House  appointment 
have  developed  the  closest  thing  to  a  nation- 
wide man-made  general  strike  and  shut- 
down— resulting  directly  from  programs  and 
positions  fashioned  in  Washington — that  the 
United  States  has  endured. 

Not  all  the  fault  in  this  connection  stems 
from  unreasonable  labor  leaders.  Much  of 
it  flows  from  official  agitators  such  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Wallace.  Chester  Bowles, 
and  other  White  House  associates.  Some  of 
It  comes  from  unyielding  industrialists,  some 
from  the  Inevitable  disruptions  of  war.  some 
from  communistic  agitators  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  some  from  other  conUibuting 
causes:  but  the  solution  Is  in  the  hands  of 
the  administration  if  it  would  choose  to  act 
courageously  to  correct  the  legitimate  abuses 
and  then  provide  price  adjustments  and  wage 
and  profit  possibilities  which  would  be  fair 
to  all  concerned. 

SPRAY  ntOM  THE  POTOMAC 

To  Senator  Charles  Tobey,  New  Hampshire, 
hard-working  and  crusading  Republican  lib- 
eral of  the  authentic  vintage  that  realizes 
that  the  most  liberal  government  Is  that 
which  governs  least,  goes  this  month's  award 
for  the  senator  who  has  done  most  to  help 
rid  government  of  corruption  and  complicity. 
Senator  Tobey  has  spearheaded  the  fight 
against  the  appointment  of  Ed  Pauley.  It 
was  his  energy  and  zeal  that  produced  the 
witnesses  who  revealed  Pauley's  "oil  for  con- 
tributions" activities  In  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary Ickes  and  others.  It  was  his  deter- 
mined desire  to  bring  all  the  facts  to  light 
which  prevented  a  Democratic  whitewash  of 
the  whole  affair  and  which  finally  developed 
a  deflection  among  Democratic  senators 
which— regardless  of  the  final  resulU— will  be 
slow  to  eliminate. 

Talk  In  the  House  is  heard  again  that  Rep- 
resentative EvERTTT  DiRKSEH,  of  lUlnols,  may 
be  among  those  given  serious  consideration 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination 
for  the  1948  election.  Duiksen  was  a  pre- 
conventlon  contender  before  the  last  conven- 
tion and  won  himself  many  friends  by  bla 
penetrating  attacks  upon  the  New  Deal,  made 
in  speeches  in  the  numerous  SUtes  be  visited 
during  his  campaign.  He  is  a  veter«n  <* 
World  War  U.  and  his  long  experience  tn 
Congress  provides  him  with  one  o*  the  toa- 
portant  criteria  by  which  RepubUcaas  av» 
likely  to  examine  potential  candidate*  ^^ 
1948;  How  much  experience  h»v»  tiwy  feaA 
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affairs  which  would  r-nable  them 
the  acoMaary  corrections  In  govem- 
wMch  are  so  badly  needed  In  Wash- 
now? 

are  won  In  the  precincts."    With 
a    great    former    South    Dakota 
Republican  chairman,  J  D  Coon.  Sioux 
to    conclude    every    Republican 
meeting.     Coon's  curtain  line  is  good 
for   all   of   us   these  days.     This   Is 
:  organizing  time"  In  many  States, 
tlrie  to  call  together  Republican  work- 
tart    the   work    of    brinvjinR    In    new 
1  :an  registration  cards,  to  fill  up  va- 
in the  ranks  of  the  workers,  to  weed 
deadwood.  to  select  effective  candl- 
every  ofBce.   including   all   of   the 
jr  city  positions.     Into  this  precinct 
this  year.  It  Is  especially  Important 
the  veterans  of  World  War  n  who 
vf)ting  age. 

ons  are  won  In  the  precinct*  '     We 
most  Important  elections  In  Amerl- 
ory  to  win  In  1946  and  194«— now  Is 
to  put  power  Into  the  precincts! 
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Our  Armed  Forces 


Friday.  April  12.  1946 

ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
articles  by  Maj.  George  Fielding 
from    the    Washington    Evening 


OCB    ARMED    rOSOS — I 

(By  George  Pieldlng  Eliot) 
The  dresent  period  of  transition  from  vlc- 
tortous  |war  to  establl.shed   peace  is  one  of 
trial    and    dtfflculty    for    the    armed 
forces  c*f  the  Lnited  States. 

They  »re  be^ct  on  every  hand  by  elements 
of  novelty  and  of  uncertainty. 

They  face  tasks  which  are  altogether  new. 
Never    1  tetore    has    the    United    States    been 
compsU  !d    to    asi>Aime    the    tremendous    re- 
bQltles  of   world   leadership,   of   being 
ind  the  .same  time  the  most  power- 
tary    nation    in    the    world    and    the 
pillar    of    a    world-wide    organtza- 
the  maintenance  of  wcrld  peace  and 


wh 


upc 


the   very   moment    that   these   re- 

itlos  must  be  shouldered,  the  armed 

i^ust  also  face   the  ta&k  of  recasting 

ole   crganizatlon.   their   plans,   and 

linking,   to  meet  the  cit^BCtes  Im- 

nn  them  by  the  new  weapoas  which 

haf  briiiij;ht  Into  existence,  weapons 

rasilcalty   affect   the  making  of   war 

I  uture  and  the  maintenance  of  secur- 

war. 

responsibilities     are     heavy.    They 

be  borne  by  the  armed  forces  nlone. 

be  sh.ired   by   all   of   us.     There 

tin    ru!\d!«mental    principles    which 

tl/en   should    understand    If   we   are 

have  the  secure,  peaceful  world  for 

fought  this  war  and  made  so  many 


must 


First,  we  should  forget  the  word  "de- 
fense." There  is  no  longer  any  such  thing 
as  Datf>nai  defense.     The  only  defense. 

Marshall  has  said.  Is  in  the  power 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  b:!stc 

tribiition  which  military  power  can  make 

security  and  to  the  security  ot   the 

offensive  power  so  great  that  no  one 

to  challenge  it. 


Second,  the  primary  element  In  that  of- 
fenslvf  power  must  be  air  power.  It  can  hit 
first,  it  can  reach  farther  and  it  can  strike 
heavier  blows  than  any  other  form  of  power. 
Time,  reach,  and  destructive  potential  are  of 
vital  importance — not  only  In  the  winning 
of  a  future  war  which  we  hope  will  never  be 
fought,  but  In  the  consideration  of  others 
who  may  at  some  future  time  weigh  the 
chances  of  peace  or  war. 

Third,  for  the  present  the  maintenance 
of  an  uriChallengeable  air  power  requires  (1) 
the  command  of  the  sea.  In  order  to  have 
access  to  outlying  bases  and  strategic  mo- 
bility to  move  our  air  power  wherever  we 
may  need  to  send  It;  (2)  sufflclent  ground 
forces  to  protect  the  bases  and  communica- 
tions of  our  air  power  from  any  form  of 
land  attack. 

These  principles  are  generally  accepted. 
There  are  differences  of  view  as  to  the 
strength,  type,  and  equipment  of  the  forces 
necessary  to  Implement  thtm.  but  these  dif- 
ferences really  lie  within  comparatively  nar- 
row areas,  and  relate  to  immediate  needs 
rather  than  to  future  objectives. 

Many  of  these  differences  arise  trom  the  ex- 
tremely difficult  conditions  of  the  postwar 
period,  in  which  the  armed  forces  are  carry- 
ing out  a  tremendous  demobilization  pro- 
gram, including  not  only  the  return  of  mil- 
lions ot  young  Americans  to  their  homes,  but 
the  disposal  ot  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
surplus  property,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  trying  to  establish  the  firm  foundations 
of  the  p>ermanent  military  establishments 
of  the  futiire. 

It  should  be  clear  that  they  must  lor  the 
present  be  allowed  a  considerable  degree  of 
latitude  In  this  respect  In  the  fighting  of  a 
war  the  objective  is  clear.  You  know  what 
you  are  trying  to  do.  You  can  form  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  what  you  need  to  accomplish 
your  objective.  But  In  facing  the  problems 
of  maintaining  peace  In  a  chaotic,  uncertain 
world,  with  new  weapons  and  new  political 
conditions,  there  can  be  far  less  certainty. 

But  put  It  this  way :  If  we  now  spend  more 
on  our  armed  forces  than  future  events  prove 
that  we  need  have  spent,  we  shall  have 
wasted  money.  But  If  we  do  not  spend 
enough,  we  may  bring  about  the  collapse  of 
the  world's  hopes  for  peace  by  not  being 
strong  enough  to  support  those  hopes,  and 
we  may  in  the  end  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion or  enslavement  of  this  Nation. 

Our  armed  forces  must  continue  to  be  the 
servants  of  our  people.  No  man  In  high  place 
within  them  has  any  other  desire.  But  mili- 
tary advice  and  military  considerations  must 
be  given  a  far  more  prominent  and  assured 
place  In  the  formulation  of  national  policies 
than  ever  before. 

The  penalty  for  failure  or  carelessness  In 
this  respect  has  heretofore  been  heavy,  but 
we  have  been  able  to  pay  because  we  have 
always  had  time  to  rectify  our  errors.  This 
win  never  be  the  case  again.  Oxir  next  mis- 
take in  this  field  may  well  be  our  last 

Dii  3   period   of   political,    military, 

and   -  uncertainty  cur  first  military 

consideration  must  be  to  have  enough  power. 
LAter  on.  as  the  outlines  of  the  future  l>ecome 
more  sharply  defined,  and  as  the  confusions 
of  the  postwar  period  subside,  we  can  mrke 
suitable  reductions  and  rearrangements.  But 
unless  we  are  to  throw  away  this  victory  as 
we  threw  away  the  last  one.  we  dare  not  mort- 
gage the  future  now,  either  In  the  name  of  a 
false  economy  or  a  bad  guess. 

orm   AKMED   roBcxs — n 
(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 

The  basis  of  military  strength  Is  trained 
and   available   manpower. 

It  is  fair  to  say  th  it  no  immediate  dan- 
ger threatens  the  U-  Lites  as  we  pass 
through  what  Genera.  .  iwer  called  this 
period  "of  world  readjustment  and  recon- 
version." No  nation  is  ready  for  war  or  de- 
su-es  wax — today.     Congressmen  tend  to  cal- 


culate in  terms  of  next  November.  They  say 
to  themselves:  Nothing  very  serious  can  hap- 
pen b-'fore  election  day.  Meanwhile  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  and  universal  training 
are  unpopular.  Or.  anyway,  they're  unpopu- 
lar with  some  people,  they  can  lose  us  votes. 
but  we  cant  lose  any  votes  by  letting  them 
slide  because  nothings  going  to  happen  be- 
tween now  and  November  that  we  will  need 
an  army  for. 

Which  Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  the  citizen  for  the 
security  of  his  country.  As  long  as  Con- 
gres.  men  are  not  called  to  account  for  this 
short-term  political  Juggling.  Just  so  long 
they  will  keep  It  up:  the  only  remedy  is  for 
the  people  to  start  thinking  of  the  long-term 
needs  and  policies  of  the  country.  When 
they  do.  automatically  the  public  servants 
will  be  compelled  to  do  likewise. 

Vast  numbers  of  men  who  were  inducted 
for  the  period  of  the  war  are  passing  back 
to  civilian  life.  This  process  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  this  year.  Mean- 
while, the  new  Regular  forces  are  taking 
shape.  They  are  composed  partly  of  volun- 
teers, and  partly  of  men  called  up  under 
selective  service  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
who  are  serving  (under  present  arrange- 
ments) for  a  period  of  2  years.  The  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  are  receiving  very  few 
recruits  from  selective  service.  Their  per- 
sonnel officers  are  convinced  that  they  can 
obtain  their  full  requirements  through  vol- 
unteering, at  least  for  the  present;  but  these 
cfflcers  add  that  they  do  not  know  whether 
this  would  continue  to  be  the  case  If  the 
Incentive  to  voluntary  enlistment  provided 
by  the  continued  existence  of  the  draft  law 
were  to  be  removed. 

The  immediate  manpower  problem  to  be 
dealt  with  Is  that  of  the  Army  (Including, 
of  course,  the  Army  Air  Force).  There  are 
at  present  about  650.(X)0  volunteers  in  the 
Army.  The  bulk  of  these  (about  55  percent) 
are  serving  3-year  enlistments.  The  others 
are  serving  1-year  or  I'^-year  enlistments. 
The  target  tirength  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1M7  (that  is.  for  June  30.  1947 »  Is 
1,070.(XX)  officers  and  men.  Can  the  Army  at- 
tain that  strength  by  that  time  through  vol- 
untary enlistments  alone? 

Nobody  knows.  It  Is  a  matter  of  making 
the  best  guess  poesible.  with  very  little  to  go 
upon.  If  the  draft  law  Is  repealed,  or  ren- 
dered Inoperative  as  of  May  15  (its  present 
date  of  expiration),  what  effect  will  this 
have  on  voluntary  enlistments?  Its  certain 
that  a  good  many  of  the  short-term  volun- 
teers have  enlisted  to  avoid  being  drafted  for 
2  years.  As  to  the  3-year  enlistments.  It's 
H'.  ■  ain  that  a  great  many  of  these  are 
i  :de  noncommtssloiis d  officers  or  for- 

mer Regular  Army  men  who  enlisted  to  pro- 
tect their  ratings  or  their  seniority.  Has  the 
cream  of  this  source  of  manpower  been 
skimmed  off  already? 

But  why  must  we  do  these  things  new. 
when  no  immediate  danger  threatens?  Be- 
cause it  is  now  that  we  should  begin  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  future  Because 
others  are  watching  lis— those  who  may  wish 
to  know  whether  they  can  depend  on  our 
strength  in  the  world  of  tomorrow,  those 
who  may  wish  to  calculate  whether  they  can 
challenge  It.  No  one  can  say  what  the  state 
of  the  world  will  be  on  June  30.  1947  The 
proposed  "target"  strength  for  the  Army  on 
that  date  Is  the  minimum  which  will  enable 
the  Army  to  -  e  its  obligations  In  the 

matter  of  ai  occupation,  forces  ear- 

marked for  UN  use,  and  training,  and  still 
have  a  small  reserve  In  hand  with  which  to 
meet  emergencies. 

We  dare  not  reduce  the  Army  to  a  lower 
point  than  this  until  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  see  how  cur  hopes  wt^k  out.  There  is 
grave  doubt  that  the  numljer  of  men  required 
can  be  cbtamed  by  voluntary  enlistment  If 
the  draft  law  is  permitted  to  expire,  or  is 
rendered  Inoperative  by  any  legislative  uc- 
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vice,  on  May  15  next.  The  Army  asks  only 
that  it  be  extended  for  9  months — which  will 
carry  It.s  operation  past  the  period  when  the 
next  Congress  will  convene,  with  a  fresh 
mandate  from  the  voters  and  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reexamine  the  situation  as  of  that 
time,  both  In  terms  of  the  operation  of  the 
voluntary  sjstem  In  the  mpanwhlle  and  In 
terms  of  world  conditions.  The  duty  of  the 
present  Congress  Is  clear — to  lake  no  risks 
•  hat  can  so  easily  be  avoided.  Congressmen 
who  fall  in  that  duty  have  little  claim  to  the 
further  confidence  of  their  constituents. 


United  Nations  Headquarters  and 
Espionage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 


OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 
Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wf.sh  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents. Col.  Truman  Smith,  of  Fairfield, 
Conn.  Colonel  Smith  has  just  retired 
from  active  service  after  a  very  distin- 
guished Army  career  which  included  10 
years  of  ob.servation  as  assistant  military 
"attache  and  military  attache  to  our  em- 
ba.'^sy  in  Berlin  before  the  Second  World 
War.  and  also  6  years  in  the  Military  In- 
telligence Division  of  our  General  Staff 
following  1939. 

This  experience  certainly  qualifies 
Colonel  Smith  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  securing  our  strategic 
areas  against  e.spionage  and  enemy  ac- 
tion so  far  as  that  is  possible.  It  like- 
wise entitles  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
to  serious  consideration.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  statement 
as  to  the  location  of  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  every  American 
who  is  interested  or  concerned  in  the 
security  of  the  United  States. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  questions 
raised  by  Colonel  Smith  as  to  the  dangers 
of  locating  the  UN  headquarters  in  the 
vital  New  York-New  England  triangle 
should  be  exhaustively  examined  by  the 
se  vrity  officers  of  the  State.  War,  Navy, 
and  Justice  Departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  that  comprehensive  reports 
should  be  made  by  each  of  the.se  agencies 
to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress responsible  for  the  departments. 

It  is  my  considered  view  that  our  na- 
tional security  requires  that  no  perma- 
nent action  be  taken  toward  establishing 
a  permanent  enclave  for  the  United  Na- 
tions until  such  reports  have  been  pre- 
sented and  considered,  and  recommenda- 
tions thereon  been  made  by  the  commit- 
tees to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
these  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
Include  Colonel  Smith's  letter,  and  an 
editorial  on  the  same  topic  from  the  April 
7  issue  of  the  Bridgeport  Post: 

FAiarrxLD.  CONN..  March  13.  1946. 
Dea*  Mas.  Lucx:  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
your  attenUon  an  aspect  of  the  UNO-site 
controversy  which  while  having  been  largely 
overlooked,  so  far  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost 
ua'-ional  concern— I  mean  its  aspect  of  na- 


tional defense.    The  point  Is.  that  except  for 
a  location  close  to  Washington  or  Oak  Ridge 
I  can't  think  of  any  location  less  favorable 
to  us  from  a  defense  point  of  view  and  more 
advantageous   to   an    enemy    espionage    net- 
work   than    the    Fairfield-Westchester    site. 
Welcome  as  one  may  the  UNO  In  our  country, 
it  just  Isn't  in  our  Interest  to  make  It  Into 
a  spies'  paradise.     And  yet  the  proposed  42- 
square-mUe    International    enclave    U    Juft 
that.     Thirty  miles  away   from  our  largest 
navy  yard— Brooklyn— and  our  greatest  over- 
.seas  harbor— the  port  of  New  York— and  an 
equal  distance  from   our   machine-tool   me- 
tropolis—Bridgeport— which     our     ordnance 
department  has  always  considered  one  of  the 
six   most   important  cities  of   America   with 
reg.ird  to  national  defense,  it  is.  Indeed,  the 
answer  to  every  Intelligence  agent's  prayer. 
Having   worked    for    12    full    years    In    our 
military  intelligence  service  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about.     I  know  from  experience 
how  difficult  It  IS  to  operate  espionage  from 
the    limited    confines    o!    an    extraterritorial 
embassy  premise,  where  every  visitor  to  one's 
office    Is    scrutinized    or    trailed.     One    could 
rarely  stir  abroad  oneself  from  this  tiny  bit 
of  American  soil  without  t)elng  followed   et 
a    discreet    distance    by    a   casual    appearlns< 
stranger    whose    unostentatuus   clothes   and 
square-cut    shoes    betrayed    a    plain-clothes 
policeman. 

What  would  I  not  have  ?lven  as  an  A.nerl- 
can  military  attache  In  Berlin  from  1935  to 
1939  for  the  existence  in  the  Berlin  environs 
of  a  42-square-mlle  International  enclave, 
located,  let  us  say,  at  Zossen  or  Doeberltz. 
In  such  an  enclave  1  could  have  located  a 
subofBce  of  the  military  attache.  Then  not 
even  the  all-powerful  Gestapo  could  have 
prevented  my  agents  from  sneaking  in  and 
out  of  the  enclave  to  report  or  to  receive 
orders  from  this  subofflce.  With  such  a  base 
of  operations.  I  could  have  disregarded  the 
eflorts  of  Heinrlch  Hlmmler.  And  how  nice 
it  would  have  t)een  for  me  to  have  close  at 
hand  international  airfields  and  radio  st.i- 
tlons  from  which  to  communicate  with 
Washington  at  will  and  where  to  have  my 
office  safes  and  codes  adequately  guarded  by 
a  squad  of   husky  American   soldiers. 

Now   there  Is  not   the  slightest  reason  to 
assume  that  foreign  intelligence  agents  would 
be  less  smart  In  using  the  Fairfield  enclave 
than  I  would   have  been  with  regard  to  an 
enclave    near   Berlin.     Any   foreign   military 
attach^  worth  his  keep  must  necessarily  be 
starry-eyed  at  the  chance  to  xise  the  proposed 
UNO  enclave  In  the  United  states  of  America 
for  the  IntelllRence  purposes  of  his  country. 
For  aside  from  the  location  near  our  greate.st 
port,  navy  yard,  and  machine-tool  center,  the 
Fairfield    site    has    another    advantage:    The 
countryside   In   both   Westchester   and    Fair- 
field  Is   so   wooded   and   nigged    that   unau- 
thorized   ingress    or    egress    could    only    be 
regulated    by    many    thousands    of    tons    "f 
barbed  wire  and  as  many  hundreds  of  police 
and    plain-clothes    men.     Worse    luck;     any 
capable  foreign  Intelligence  service  could  op- 
erate   a    fairly    efficient    espionage    network 
from  headquarters  In   the   Fairfield  enclave, 
despite   all    efforts   to  prevent   same    by   Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoovers  highly  proficient  force  of 
FBI  operatives. 

In  other  words,  the  counter-intelligence 
disadvantages  of  the  proposed  UKO  site  are 
such  that  they  should  at  least  be  weighed 
by  our  leaders  if  not  aired  in  public.  There 
might  come  a  time  when  the  American  peo- 
ple will  blame  those  who  should  have  known 
better  for  creating  a  uniquely  ideal  basis 
for  foreign  espionage  from  an  ill-advised 
faith  in  the  honorable  Intentions  of  ten 
thousand-odd  UNO  employees.  Nor  has  the 
argtiment  that  foreign  espionage  would  have 
been  conducted  successively  anyway— UNO 
enclave  or  no  UNO  enclave — much  validity. 
While  it  Is  difficult  to  checkmate  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  Intelligence  agenu  alto- 
gether, there  is  no  good  reason  to  play  Santa 
Claus  to  them  by  giving  them  an  enclave 


withdrawn,  as  proposed,  from  supervtsion  of 
our  FBI,  State  police,  and  Army  and  Navy 
intelligence  agencies,  and  cloee  to  our  most 
Important   defense    Installations. 

It   Is.   In    my   opinion,   essential    that   our 
policymakers,   particularly   those  having   re- 
sponsibilities for  national  defense,  like  Ad- 
mirals   Leahy    arul    Nlmltr.    General    Elsen- 
hower, and  ikir.  J    Edgar  Hoover,  should   be 
consulted — and    their   opinions   heeded-  be- 
fore America  damages  Irrevocably   its  secu- 
rity   by   ceding   to   UNO   an    area   peculiarly 
dangerous  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense.    There  are  sites  aplenty  In  America 
which  could  be  offered  UNO  with  less  danger 
to  our  own  security;  for  instance;  Mount  Des- 
ert Island  off  Maine;   the  Prescott  region  of 
Arizona:  Mackinaw  Island  In  the  straits  be- 
tween  Lake   Michigan   and   Lake   Huron:    or 
one  of  the  beautiful  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia's 
Atlantic   coastal   archipelago.     They   are   fa- 
vorable sites,  both  climatically  and  scenically. 
even  though  a  trifle  far  from  the  fiesh  pots 
of  Broadway. 

But.  no  matter  where  the  UNO  enclave  will 
be  located,  our  Government  should  announce 
here  and  now  that  Its  borders  be  sealed  her- 
metically from  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
that  unrestricted  travel  to  and  fro  across  Its 
borders  will  be  limited  solely  to  heads  of 
foreign  missions.  Other  UNO  employees  and 
American  citizens  coming  from  outside  must, 
in  the  interest  of  national  security,  not  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  border  of  the  enclave 
except  with  a  special  Individual  FBI  permit. 
It  is  the  least,  so  It  seems  to  me.  that  we 
can  do  to  safeguard  our  nat'onfel  security. 
Sincerely, 

Truman  Smith, 
Colonel,  General  Staff  {Retired) 

United  States  Army. 


From  1920-24  assistant  military  observer 
and  attache.  United  SUtes  Mission  and  Em- 
bassy, Berlin.  Germany. 

From  1935-39  military  attach^.  United 
States  Embassy.  Berlin.  Germany. 

From  1939  to  date  Military  Intelligence 
Division,  General  Staff,  Wax  Department. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

I  From  the  Bridgeport  Post  | 

OUR   NATIONAL  SAFTTT 

Newspaper  correspondents  have  been  hint- 
ing lately  that  Rufsla.  which  was  one  of  the 
nations  mltlally  favoring  a  permanent  UNO 
site  In  the  United  States  of  America,  is  ex- 
periencing a  change  of  mind  and  beginning 
to  look  toward  Geneva. 

That's  the  kind  of  news  we  should  classify 
as  -important  if  true."  And  we  hope  it  is 
true. 

For  there  Is  one  aspect  of  the  propoeed 
Westchester-Greenwich-Stamford  sue  which 
has  received  very  little  discussion.  Perhaps 
it  isn't  F>olite  even  to  discuss  It.  but  there 
are  times  when  our  national  safety  ought 
to  depend  upon  something  more  substan- 
tial than  politeness.  That  Is  the  question  of 
foreign  espionage. 

Russia,  for  Instance,  is  shown  to  be  a  very 
badly  behaved  ally  In  this  respect.  Russian 
espionage  In  Canada  Is  an  admitted  fact. 
Furthermore,  despite  the  abject  apologists 
In  this  country  who  will  say  anything  they 
can  conjure  up  in  favor  of  Russia  (or  agaia.st 
their  own  country)  Russia  was  not  forced 
into  espionage  by  »ear  of  the  atomic  bomb 
but  actually  began  her  systematic  corruption 
of  Canadian  officials  long  ijefore  the  atomic 
bomb  was  in  the  works.  Its  Just  an  old 
Russian  custom,  it  seems. 

Now  the  location  of  UNO  permanent  head- 
quarters In  Fairfield  County  would  furnish  a 
perfect  nest  for  such  espionage.  Of  all  pos- 
sible locations.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
from  the  viewpoint  of  our  national  salety. 
It  is  Just  30  miles  away  fron.  our  largest  navy 
yard  in  ftrooklvn  and  our  greatest  port.  New 
York.  It  is  about  an  equal  distance  from 
Bridgeport,  which  is  regarded  by  the  ordnance 
department  as  one  of  the  six  most  impyrt&nt 
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rd  to  see  how  Congress  can  refuse 

the  draft  for  another  year. 

unpleasant  duty.    We  all  would  like 

stopped,  goodness  knows.     We  all 

It  is  tough  to  take  our  young  men 

s4bool  or  away  from  productive  jobs 

time  In  the  Army. 

Ich  is  toucher?    To  put  new  younfc 

Army  for  18  months,  or  keep  old 

ho  bav*  already  been  there  3  or  S 
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precisely  the  choice  we  have.    You 

date  a  world  war  In  6  months.    You 

4  years  whipping  great  nations 

and  Japan  to  their  knees,  then 

o(T  and  leave  tbem. 

ply  miist  maintain  a  large  enough 

s  next  year  or  two  to  finish  the  Job 

started.     And  the  only  way  we  ran 

ly  keeping  men  m  who  have  already 

re  th.m  their  share  or  by  supplant- 

with  new  ones. 
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youths  to  serve  their  country  now 
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TENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

.  JAMES  W.  WADSWORTH 

or  NEW   TOKK 

yOCSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

W?ADSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
cave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
I  include  the  following  peti- 
red  by  Mr.  Francis  A.  Adams, 
t'ork  City: 

Uniti-d    State.^    Congrefts.    Through 
t   Appeal   to   the   Hou^c   of   Reprc 


RlC3«D 


i::r-i 


It  Ion  Is  respectfully  presented  to 
ed    States   Congress    In    Conformity 
constitutional  privilege  assured  a 
this  country  of  his  right  to  present 
al  views,  and  to  seek  such  protec- 
s  guaranteed  under  our  laws,  in  a 
;i  which  be  has  direct  and  weighty 


f.ie    !  »1    Trade    Agreements 

h  wa.-  <d  In  1945  for  a  period 

ptK  V  as  made  for  the  con- 

nr^   •  1     ui     trade     agreements 

l\.  of  the  State  Department. 

of    1940.  With   amendments,   was   a 


ion  of  the  original  Reciprocal  Trade 
ts  Act  passed  tn  1934.  which  pro- 
t.  In  all  Instances  where  the  Oov- 
of  the  United  States  of  America 
trade  agreements  with  any  foreign 
I  ur  citizens  would  be  afforded  an 
"  -n  what  commodities  were 

1  for  rate  changes,  and  to 
II  how  such 

»(  .  il  and  his 

Interests. 

er  and  principal  owner  of  Rayoa 
klonthlT.  a  trade  publication  Inter- 
the  chemical  industry,  the  chemical 
and  textiles,  your  petitioner 
o  present  for  the  conatdtratlon  of 
re-is    the  following  facte. 

ff  law  of  th'  -ry 

n  to  the  pr  •       of 

organic  chemicals,  under  a  provi- 


sion of  all  tariff  acts  from  September  1923  to 
date,  on  the  basis  of  bavlng  Imports  of  syn- 
thetlc  organic  chemicals  appraised  upon  the 
American  valuation  of  the  same  or  similar 
products.  This  has  been  a  safeguard  to  tbe 
industry  and  has  permitted  it  healthy  and 
continuous  growth. 

All  other  dutiable  comiBOdltles  entering 
this  country,  with  the  exception  ot  those 
which  have  been  specifically  shifted  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  under  the  flexible  provisions  of 
our  turiff.  enter  on  a  foreign  valuation  basts. 
With  the  chaotic  conditions  throughout 
the  World.  bo;h  in  industry  and  as  to  tbe 
rao!i*"ary  cnrlitions  prevailing  In  different 
fo:'  ner  seeks  that 

su'  '^  )ngress  as  will 

extend  to  all  dutiable  commodities  entering 
this  country,  the  necessary  safeguard  of  bcmc 
appraised  upon  tbe  basis  of  American  valua- 
■  PS  not  impose  an  embargo  on 
n  of  goods:  nor  docs  it  de- 
r  the  spirit  or  purpose  of  any 
vs  It  does  furnish  the  necessary 
'  American  wage 
:ir.c]    as  a  conse> 


tion      T— ^ 
tbe  i!: 

St! 

e.x. 

mea.3U:t; 

earners.  A: 

quer.c  p.   to   tut    A::  ag   public, 

a^:u:i-t    unJuir    cl.:.^.:.  ^  ..-.•    chemical 

industry,  the  rayon  indiistry.  and  the  textile 
indu.-itry  are  Interrelated,  so  that  they  move 
forward  and  prosper  together,  ot.  they  are 
blighted  by  the  same  circumstances  In  pe- 
riods of  busint-ss  upheaval. 

^  tier   spt  requests   that 

th  if  the   »  rermrnts  Act, 

ca!  tual    he  ng 

tra.,       _..i...  ..  .    by   the    _ _    _..;..     of 

America  and  any  other  country,  be  held  in 
Washington;  and  that  dutf  time  t>e  given  to 
labor  representatives  and  representatives  of 
the  industries  affected  to  appear  and  present 
factd  relating  r<i  the;r  commodities  and  the 
working  c<  ^  in  their  industry 

Tour  pe'  respectfully  urges  that  the 

attempt  to  have  a  simultaneous  hearing  by 
the  State  Department  on  trade  agreements 
with  a  roulfpUcity  of  countries.  14  being 
specifically  eiuimerated.  be  ruled  out  as  a 
mode  of  procedure. 

The  building  of  every  Industry  In  this 
country  has  been  one  of  slow  and  tortuous 
eff  the  Investment  of  private 

cau  :  ^   ,        s    of  development   by   trial 

and  error,  and  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  Industries  that  pay  the  highest  prevailing 
wages  In  the  world  under  the  best  working 
conditions,  and  which  are  of  great  value  to 
the  country  in  the  matter  of  national  de- 
fense. 

All  these  benefits  to  American  labor,  to 
American  industry,  and  to  the  people,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  jeopardized  by  hasty  mass  con- 
sideration of  trade  agreements,  held  osten- 
sibly under  the  Trade  Agreements  Act.  by 
waiving  one  of  its  most  eaaentlal  provisions, 
tha:  of  bilateral,  and  not  multilateral,  nego- 
tiations. 

PaANCIS   A.    AOAMS. 

Nrw  Yoax  CirT.  April  to.  1946. 


Recent  Everts  in  Washington  High  Light 
tne  Challenge  of  1948 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or   SOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVlS 

Fridaj.  April  12.  194S 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  by  the  House,  I 
am  Inserting  in  the  Conckkssiohai. 
Record,  herewith,  a  copy  of  a  mataslne 
article  which  I  wrote  for  the  March  issiM 


of   the  Republican,  under  the  title  of 
"This  Month  in  Washington." 

Primarily.  I  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  gratifying  firming  up  of  recent 
American  foreign  policy  and  the  signifi- 
cant— perhaps  the  determining — part 
which  Senator  Vandenberc  played  in  the 
tran.^ition  of  our  foreign  policy  from  one 
of  abject  appeasement  to  one  approach- 
ing r»»ali.-m  in  our  contacts  with  the 
U.  S  S  R. 

Incidentally,  the  followlnc  article  calls 
attention  in  passing  to  the  Presidential 
qu  '  "  Moas  of  Senator  Vandenberc.  of 
M'  .    and  of  Reprp>enfative  Dirk- 

gKN.  of  lUinoi.s.     Any  ci  m  of  the 

field  of  1948  candidates  ;>.;  w.i  Republi- 
can nomination  for  President  must  give 
careful  consideration  and  thoughtful 
evaluation  to  the  experience  and  ability 
of  these  two  prominent  legislators  as  a 
su  ipted   to   ci-  lie   the 

qu... .tributes,  b.i  >nds  of 

experience,  and  capacities  for  leadership 
which  should  be  found  In  the  Republican 
candidate  for  President  in  the  crucial 
election  of  1948.  The  vote-getting  abil- 
ity of  both  cf  '*--<-  men  is  also  an  estab- 
lished and  c.  rable  fact. 

In  this  speaker  s  opinion,  the  R'-publi- 
can  Party  could  camblc  more  greatly  and 
do  much  worse  'han  by  deciding  that  its 
outstanding  legislative  talent  should  be 
harnessed  as  a  team  to  spearhead  the 
1948  drive  l>ack  to  Constitutional  Amer- 
ic  h.r-      nting  the  American  pub- 

h«  prised  of  Vandenberc  for 

President  and  Dirksen  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent     Their  victory  in  the  election  of 
1948    would   a^.sure   the   country   of   ex- 
perienced   le  vn    from   both 
the  Senate  a:...  ....    ii.  „.  c  and  it  would 

assure  all  lovers  of  freedom  that  America 
would  ■  in  adn.  i  in  which 

the  Ex  >  and  tl     ;•.  f  ConBre>.s 

would  work  together  In  harmonious  and 
effective  action. 

These  men  could  lead  an  action  pro- 
gram to  put  the  United  States  back  on 
the  road  of  prosperity,  high  production, 
fair  profits  steady  and  substantial  wages, 
in  a  world  free  from  the  threat  and 
scourge  of  war. 

Th?  article  follows: 

This  Month  in  Washington 

(By   KAaL  K.   IbliNor.   Member  of  Cungrcsa, 
South   Dakota) 

Like  a    '  It  battling  its  way  through 

alien,    ui.i  .    seas,    our    American    ship 

of  st.ite  has  been  floundering  .ilonj  since  war's 
end  in  its  foreign  pottcieii.  without  compass, 
without  a  directed  course,  and  without  the 
gi;'-'  -  -  riind  of  an  e.xperi'-nced  and  profl- 
c  t.     It  was  left  to  a  Republican  last 

r  take  the  first  big.  Important  step 

1!.  4  the  American  ship  of  state  headed 

in  un  understandable  direction  once  again t 

If  Congress  jwardrd  a  m<-dal  for  the  speech 
of  the  month,  lu  February  the  honor  would 
have  gone,  unanimously,  to  Sen.i*       '^  i 

VANOKMsnc     Michigan     for    his 
candid,  and  .  i,u 

the  Senate  V.  ,   the 

United     N  Orj^aniz.itu>n     meeting     in 

London,  i  .  .  r  VANDENsrsr.  spoke  out  elo- 
quently on  points  upon  whirh  President 
Truman  and  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  had 
not  dared  even  to  whisper  faintly. 

On  Feh  '"  the  Michmn  senior  Sen- 
ator sum  f  r  T'-r  S-::\'f  and  the 
country  his  u  ions  during 

the  37  days  tl.  .  ad  he!d  ses- 
sions m  London.     He  spoke  in  bigb  t«;  ma  of 
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the  accomplishments  and  activities  of  both 
the  Genera)  Assembly  and  the  Security  Coun- 
cil. He  reviewed  with  refreshing  candor  both 
the  crediu^  and  the  failures  of  that  historic 
meeting.  His  descriptions  of  the  General 
Assembly  as  "the  town  meeting  of  the  world" 
and  "the  vocal  conscience  of  the  earth"  were 
on  a  level  with  Winston  ChurchlUs  great  use 
of  the  English  language.  Those  word  pic- 
tures are  destined  to  stand  m  the  world's 
memory  as  optimum  goals  toward  which  the 
UNO  miut  steadily  aspire. 

In  these  days  of  reckless  and  prodigal 
spending  by  our  own  New  Deal  Administra- 
tion, with  its  disdain  lor  the  importance  of 
economy  or  budget-balancing,  it  was  inspir- 
ing to  learn  that  the  United  Nations  Organi- 
zation is  to  be  financed  from  a  so-called 
working  capital  fund  of  t25.C00.000  and  that 
lU  provisional  budget ;  jr  1946— Including  the 
Court  at  The  Hague — is  $21,500,000.  of  which 
the  United  States'  share  is  only  25  percent. 
As  Senator  Vaftdenbebc  pointed  out.  on  this 
basis  the  United  States  will  spend  for  peace 
in  this  connection  far  less  per  year  than  It 
spent  per  hour  for  war. 

VANDrNBEBC   CASTICATTS    APPEASEMr.NT    POLICY 

However.  It  was  In  his  discussion  of  Rus- 
sian-American relations  that  Senator  Van- 
DKNBEac  rendered  his  greatest  constructive 
service  by  calling  upon  the  administration  to 
abandon  Its  appeasement  policies  of  Russia. 
Adding  his  great  Influence  to  the  speeches 
snd  reptjrts  of  others  in  Congress  who  have 
recently  visited  Russia  or  had  opportunity 
to  study  her  techniques  In  her  section  of  the 
world,  the  eloquent  Michigan  Senator  asked 
the  question.  "What  is  Russia  up  to  now?  " 
He  suggested  the  outlines  of  an  American  for- 
eign policy  based  on  realities  and  firmness 
which  would — before  It  is  too  late — find  the 
answers  to  that  all-Important  question. 

Here  Is  how  he  put  It:  "What  Is  Russia  up 
to  now?  It  Is.  of  course,  the  supreme  conun- 
drum of  our  time.  We  ask  It  In  Manchuria. 
We  ask  it  in  eastern  Europe  and  the  Darda- 
nelles. We  ask  It  in  Italy  where  Russia, 
speaking  for  Yugoslavia,  has  already  initiated 
attentio  1  to  the  policy  legions  We  ask  It  In 
Iran  We  ask  It  In  TrlpoUtanla  We  ask  It  In 
the  Baltic  and  the  Balkans.  We  ask  It  In 
Poland.  We  ask  It  In  the  capital  of  Canada. 
We  ask  it  in  Japan.  We  ask  it.  sometimes, 
even  In  connection  with  events  in  our  own 
United  States.  •  •  •  It  Is  a  question 
which  must  be  met  and  answered  before  It  Is 
too  late. 

"I  assert  my  own  belief  that  we.  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  can  live  together  In  rea- 
sonable harmony  if  the  United  States  speaks 
as  plainly  upon  all  occasions  as  Russia  does; 
If  the  United  States  Jixst  as  vigorously  sus- 
tains Its  own  purposes  and  Its  Ideals  upon 
all  occasions  as  Russia  does;  if  we  abandon 
the  miserable  Action,  often  encouraged  by 
our  own  fellow  travelers,  that  we  somehow 
Jeopardize  the  peace  If  our  candor  is  a^  firm 
as  Russia's  always  Is:  and  if  we  assume  a 
moral  leadership  which  we  have  too  frequent- 
ly allowed  to  lapse  The  situation  calls  for 
patience  and  good  will;  It  does  not  call  for 
vacillation." 

The  two-time  Michigan  candidate  for  the 
GOP  Presidential  nomination  (perhaps 
again?)  summarized  his  position  forcefully. 
"There  Is  a  line  beyond  which  compromise 
cannot  go;  even  If  we  have  previously  crossed 
that  line  under  the  pressures  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  war.  we  cannot  cross  It  again.  But 
bow  can  we  expect  our  alien  friends  to  know 
where  that  line  is  unless  we  reestablish 
the  habit  of  saying  only  what  we  mean  and 
meaning  every  word  of  what  we  say?  I  have 
the  deep  conviction  that  this  way  Is  the  de- 
pendable way  to  permanent  peace  and  con- 
cord between  us.  with  Its  inevitable  effect 
upon  the  United  Nations.  Indeed.  I  have 
the  feeling  It  is  the  only  way.  I  have  the 
feeling  it  U  the  best  way  to  win  Soviet  respect 
and  Soviet  trust.  Respect  must  precede 
trust;  and  both  are  indispensable  to  peace." 


VANDENBERC   DEMANDS  WE  ADOPT  CANDID  POLICT 

Senator  Vandenberc  was  not  the  first  or 
only  Member  of  Congress  to  speak  up  for 
the  adoption  and  implementation  of  a  con- 
sistent and  candid  policy  toward  Russia;  but 
as  a  member  of  the  American  delegation  to 
UNO.  his  voice  Is  the  most  authoritative. 
This  writer,  who  spent  a  month  in  Russia 
and  Its  area  of  domination  last  fall,  aerees 
uith  every  word  and  emphasis  of  the  Vanden- 
berc report. 

During  the  past  3  months.  I  have  carried 
the  burden  of  the  same  theme  to  Chicago, 
Philadelphia.  Des  Moines.  Canton.  MasslUon. 
New  York  City.  South  Dakota,  the  White 
House,  and  Congress.  Everjrwhere.  I  have 
found  Americans  supporting  the  gist  of  this 
meseage  which  expands  upon  the  simple 
fctatement.  "The  path  to  permanent  peace 
with  Russia  Is  a  six-lane  highway:  Be  firm, 
be  fair,  be  friendly,  be  definite,  be  realistic. 
and  be  American"  Mrs.  Bolton  of  Ohio 
has  been  making  similar  recommendations 
since  our  visit  to  Russia  last  fall. 

This  writer  also  believes  that,  until  now. 
the  Truman-Byrnes  operators.  In  the  field  of 
foreign  policy,  have  failed  completely  to  be 
consistent  In  the  use  of  any  of  these  straight 
lanes  marking  the  highway  to  peace  and  to 
mutual  understanding  with  Russia.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  great  voice  of  Senator  Van- 
denberc will  help  produce  some  order  out  of 
the  confusion  of  oar  foreign  policies. 

Indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  straight  talk 
of  the  Michigan  Senator  and  others  Is  having 
its  effect.  Is  the  fact  that  just  after  his  report 
to  the  Senate,  Jimmy  Byrnes  made  a  public 
address  which  was  the  most  commendable 
and  American  statement  he  has  made  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  His  address  indicated  a 
shift  toward  the  right.  Displaying  a  certain 
amount  of  mental  heel -dragging  and  reluc- 
tancy,  he  spoke  up  for  the  first  time  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations  of 
those  insisting  that  continued  appeasement 
of  Russia  on  all  points  can  have  only  calami- 
tous results.  Still  later.  Senator  Tom  Con- 
naixt.  of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  moved  timidly 
in  the  same  direction. 

If  this  administration,  at  long  last,  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  American  Labor  Party 
of  New  York,  the  left-wing  crtisaders  of  the 
CIO,  and  Its  Political  Action  Committee,  and 
to  Its  counselors  from  among  the  Communists 
and  their  fellow  travelers  (note  the  neat  man- 
ner lu  which  Senator  Vandenberc  brought 
in  that  point  during  his  address)  who  have, 
collectively  and  individually,  been  demand- 
ing continued  appeasement  of  all  Rtissian 
demands  as  the  price  for  their  continuing 
support  of  New  Deal  congressional  and 
Presidential  candidates.  It  can  greatly  serve 
America  and  the  world  by  reenforclng  peace 
through  the  development  of  Russo-American 
relations  which  will  preserve  the  self-respect 
of  both  countries  and  require  abject  sur- 
render of  the  principles  of  neither. 

THl  AMERICAN   SCENE 

During  the  past  month,  followers  of  public 
affairs  have  found  much  to  stimulate  both 
contemplation,  and  conversation  on  tbe 
American  scene  as  well  as  In  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs. 

The  exciting  and  prophetic  exit  of  Harold 
Ickes  from  the  President's  Cabinet  Is  a  case 
in  point.  Not  for  a  great  many  years.  If  ever, 
has  a  Cabinet  member  accompanied  his  res- 
ignation with  more  pungent  accusations  than 
those  used  by  the  self-styled  "old  curmudg- 
eon." His  stirring  and  startling  statement, 
"I  cotild  not  retain  my  self-respect  and  stay 
In  the  Cabinet  of  President  Truman,"  could 
scarcely  be  classed  as  Republican  propaganda 
about  the  Ineffective  and  devious  devices  of 
the  present  administration,  but  it  was 
stronger  by  far  than  any  accusations  made  by 
responsible  Republican  leaders  regardless  of 
the  evidence  and  provocation  which  might 
call  for  tbelr  use. 


The  strange  nnd  stubborn  Insistence  of 
President  Truman  that  his  hand-picked 
choice  (Ed  Pauley,  former  national  treasurer 
pad  campaign-fund  collector  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party)  should  be  appointed  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  the  way  cleared 
for  him  soon  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Nsvy, 
still  has  that  appointment  tied  up  In  com- 
mittee as  this  Is  written.  Whether  the  mil- 
lionaire California  oilman  will  withdraw  his 
name  as  a  candidate  or  whether  he  will  be 
ratified  or  rejected  by  the  Senate  Is  not  yet 
clear.  Clear  for  all  to  see.  however,  is  the 
fact  that  the  President's  penchant  for  "gov- 
ernment by  cronies"  is  fast  losing  him  friends 
and  supporters.  Even  numerous  Democratic 
newspaper  editors  and  commentators  have 
openly  criticized  the  President  for  such  ap- 
pointments as  Pauley's  and  for  having  in- 
stalled In  Washington  so  many  old  cronies 
and  former  associates  of  the  Pendergast  ma- 
chine that  this  growing  contingent  Is  now 
known  as  the  Missouri  Mob. 

On  the  American  scene,  too,  there  has  been 
much  more  the  past  month  to  interest  and 
alarm  the  student  of  contemporary  public 
affairs.  The  inept  fumbling  of  the  adminis- 
tration's price  policy  people  has  continued  to 
encourage  strikes,  slow  down  production,  pro- 
long shortages,  and  expand  unemployment. 
By  their  stubborn  failure  to  readjust  price 
schedules  so  thiv  production  at  a  profit  can 
be  resumed  on  nSmy  products  and  by  its 
dangerous  advocacyS^f  higher  wages  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  prevaiHjig  price  ceilings,  these 
policy  makers  of  WhitX  House  appointment 
have  developed  the  closest  thing  to  a  nation- 
wide man-made  general  strike  and  shut- 
down— resulting  directly  from  programs  and 
positions  fashioned  In  Washington — that  the 
United  States   has  endured. 

Not  all  the  fault  in  this  connection  steins 
from  unreasonable  labor  leaders.  Much  of 
it  fiows  from  official  agitators  such  as  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Wallace,  Chester  Bowles, 
and  other  White  House  associates.  Some  of 
it  comes  from  unyielding  industrialists,  some 
from  the  Inevitable  disruptions  of  war.  some 
from  communistic  agitators  In  the  labor 
movement,  and  some  from  other  contributing 
causes:  but  the  solution  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  administration  if  It  would  choose  to  act 
courageously  to  correct  the  legitimate  abuses 
and  then  provide  price  adjustments  and  wage 
and  profit  possibilities  which  would  be  fair 
to  all  concerned. 

SPRAT  FROM  THE  POTOMAC 

To  Senator  Charles  Tobet,  New  Hampshire, 
hard-working  and  crusading  Republican  lib- 
eral of  the  authentic  vintage  that  realizes 
that  the  most  liberal  government  Is  that 
which  governs  least,  goes  this  month's  award 
for  the  senator  who  has  done  most  to  help 
rid  government  of  corruption  and  complicity. 
Senator  Tobey  has  spearheaded  the  fight 
against  the  appointment  of  Ed  Pauley.  It 
was  his  energy  and  zeal  that  produced  the 
witnesses  who  revealed  Pauley's  "oil  for  con- 
tributions" activities  In  the  testimony  of  Sec- 
retary Ickes  and  others.  It  was  his  deter- 
mined desire  to  bring  all  the  facts  to  light 
which  prevented  a  Democratic  whitewash  of 
the  whole  affair  and  which  finally  developed 
a  deflection  among  Democratic  senators 
which — regardless  of  the  final  results — will  be 
slow  to  eliminate. 

Talk  In  the  House  Is  heard  again  that  Rep- 
resentative Everett  Dirksen,  of  lUlnols.  may 
be  among  those  given  serious  consideration 
for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomination 
for  the  1948  election.  Dirksen  was  a  pre- 
conventlon  contender  before  the  last  conven- 
tion and  won  himself  many  friends  by  bis 
penetrating  atucks  upon  the  New  Deal,  made 
In  sF>eeche8  in  the  numerous  SUtes  he  visited 
during  his  campaign.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  n,  and  his  long  experience  In 
Congress  provides  him  with  one  of  the  Im- 
portant criteria  by  which  Republicans  are 
likely  to  examine  potential  candidates  for 
1948:  How  much  experience  have  they  had 
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Our  Armed  Forces 


Friday.  April  12.  1946 

ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
in the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
articles  by  Maj.  George  Fielding 
from    the    Wa.shington    Evening 


OUR    ARMKD    FOKCIS — I 

(Bv  George  Fielding  Eliot) 
{|resent  per  — ansltlon  from  vlc- 

war   to  e-  ct   peace   Is   one   of 

trial    and    difficulty    for    the    armed 

the  United  States, 
are  t>e9et  on  every  hand  by  elements 

and  of  uncertainty 

face  tasks  which  are  altoi^ether  new. 

K-tore    has    the    United    States    been 

to    assume    the    tremendous    re- 

itles   of   world    leadership,   ot    being 

md  the  same  time  the  most  power- 

tary    nation    in    the   world    and    the 

pillar    of   a   world-wide   organlza- 

the  maintenance  of  world  peace  and 


t    the   very   moment    that    these    re- 

litles  r  ■  shouldered,  the  armed 

must  .).  ■'    the  ta>k  of  recasting 

v)hole   crganizatton.    their   plans,    and 

inking,  to  meet  the  exigencies  Im- 

i^pon  them  by  the  new  weapons  which 

has  brought  into  existence,  weapons 

rastlcally  affect  the  making  of  war 

1  uture  and  the  maintenance  of  secur- 

i  nst  war. 

responsibilities     are     heavy.     They 

be  borne  by  the  armed  forces  nlone. 

n  lUst   be  shared   by   all   of   us.     There 

ceniain    fundamental    principles    which 

tl/en  should  understand   If  we   are 

have  the  secure,  peaceful  world  for 

re  fought  this  war  and  made  so  many 


we    should    forget    the    word    "de- 

There  is  no  longer  any  such  thing 

I  anal   defenae.     The  only  defense,   as 

Marshall  has  said.  Is  In  the  power 

For  the  present,  at  least,  the  basic 

trlbiition  which  military  power  can  make 

security  and  to  the  security  of   the 

offensive  power  so  great  that  no  one 

dale  to  claallenge  it. 


SMond,  the  primary  element  In  that  of- 
fensive power  must  be  air  power  It  can  hit 
ttrst,  it  can  reach  farther  and  it  can  strike 
heavier  blows  than  any  other  form  of  power. 
Time,  reach,  and  destructive  potential  are  of 
vital  importance— not  only  in  the  winning 
of  a  future  war  which  we  hope  will  never  be 
fought,  but  in  the  consideration  of  others 
who  may  at  some  future  time  weigh  the 
chances  of  peace  or  war. 

Third,  for  the  present  the  maintenance 
of  an  unchallengeable  air  power  requires  (1) 
tb«  conunand  uf  the  sea.  in  order  to  have 
accM*  to  cutlymg  bases  and  strategic  mo- 
bility to  move  our  air  power  wherever  we 
may  need  to  send  it;  (3)  sufDolent  ground 
forces  to  protect  the  bases  and  communica- 
tions of  cur  air  power  from  any  form  of 
land  attack. 

These  principles  are  generally  accepted. 
Tbere  are  differences  of  view  as  to  the 
strength,  type,  and  equipment  of  the  forces 
necessary  to  implement  them,  but  these  dif- 
ferences really  lie  within  comparatively  nar- 
row areas,  and  relate  to  Immediate  needs 
rather  than  to  future  objectives. 

Many  of  these  di"  v  rs  arise  Irom  the  ex- 
tremely difBcuIt  !i8  of  the  postwar 
period,  in  which  the  armed  forces  are  carry- 
ing out  a  tremendous  demobilization  pro- 
gram, including  not  only  the  return  of  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans  to  their  homes,  but 
the  disposal  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
surplus  property,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  trying  to  establish  the  firm  foundations 
of  the  permanent  military  establishments 
of  the  future. 

It  should  be  clear  that  they  must  lor  the 
present  be  allowed  a  considerable  degree  of 
latitude  in  this  respect.  In  the  Qghtlng  of  a 
war  the  objective  is  clear.  You  know  what 
you  are  trying  to  do.  You  can  form  a  reason- 
able estimate  of  what  you  need  to  accomplish 
your  objective.  But  In  facing  the  problems 
of  maintaining  peace  In  a  chaotic,  uncertain 
world  with  new  weapons  and  new  political 
C(  ^    there  can  be  far  less  certainty. 

i  It  this  way:  If  we  now  spend  more 

on  our  armed  forces  than  future  events  prove 
that  we  need  have  spent,  we  shall  have 
wasted  money.  But  if  we  do  not  spend 
enough,  we  may  bring  about  the  collapse  of 
the  world's  hopes  for  peace  by  not  t>elng 
strong  enough  to  support  those  hopes,  and 
we  may  in  the  end  bring  about  the  destruc- 
tion or  enslavement  of  this  Nation. 

Our  armed  forces  must  continue  to  t)e  the 
servants  of  our  people.  No  man  In  high  place 
within  them  has  any  other  desire.  But  mili- 
tary advice  and  military  considerations  must 
be  given  a  far  more  prominent  and  assured 
place  in  the  formulation  of  national  policies 
than  ever  before. 

The  penalty  for  failure  or  carelessness  In 
this  respect  has  heretofore  been  heavy,  but 
we  have  been  able  to  pay  because  we  have 
always  had  time  to  rectify  our  errors.  This 
will  never  be  the  case  again.  Our  next  mis- 
take In  this  field  may  well  be  our  last. 

During  this  period  of  political,  mllltarj', 
and  scientific  uncertainty  cur  first  military 
consideration  must  be  to  have  enough  power. 
Later  on.  as  the  outlines  of  the  future  become 
more  sharply  deflned.  and  as  the  confusions 
of  the  postwar  period  subside,  we  can  mrke 
suitable  reductions  and  rearrangements.  But 
unless  we  are  to  throw  away  this  victory  as 
we  threw  away  the  last  one.  we  dare  not  mort- 
gage the  future  now,  either  in  the  name  of  a 
false  economy  or  a  bad  guess. 


OLTl     ARMED     rORCES — n 

(By  George  Fielding  Eliot) 
The  basis  of  military  strength  is  trained 
and   available   manpower. 

It  IS  fair  to  say  that  no  Immediate  dan- 
ger threatens  the  United  States  as  we  pass 
through  what  General  Eisenhower  called  this 
period  "of  world  readjustment  and  recon- 
version." No  nation  Is  ready  for  war  cr  de- 
sires wai- — today.     Congressmen  tend  to  cal- 


culate in  terms  of  next  November.  They  say 
to  themselves:  Nothing  very  serious  can  hap- 
pen b'fore  election  day.  MeanwhUe  the  ex- 
tension of  the  draft  and  universal  training 
are  unpopular  Or.  anyway,  they're  unpopu- 
lar with  some  people,  they  can  lose  us  votes. 
but  we  can't  lose  any  votes  by  letting  them 
slide  because  nothing's  going  to  happen  be- 
tween now  and  November  that  we  will  need  . 
an  army  for. 

V'  1*  an  excellent  example  of  the  ultl- 

ni  ponsibility   of    the   citizen    for   the 

security  of  his  country.  As  long  as  Con- 
gressmen are  not  called  to  account  for  this 
short-term  political  Juggling.  Just  so  long 
they  will  keep  it  up:  the  only  remedy  Is  for 
the  people  to  start  thinking  of  the  long-term 
needs  and  policies  of  the  country.  When 
they  do.  automatically  the  public  servants 
will  be  compelled  to  f'  ■  :se 

Vast  numbers  of  n  i  were  Inducted 

for  the  period  of  the  war  are  passing  back 
to  civilian  life.  This  process  will  be  com- 
pleted by  the  middle  of  this  year.  Mean- 
while, the  new  Regular  forces  are  taking 
shape.  They  are  composed  partly  of  volun- 
teers, and  partly  of  men  called  up  under 
selective  service  since  the  end  of  the  war. 
who  are  serving  (under  present  arrange- 
ments) for  a  period  of  2  years.  The  Navy 
and  the  Marine  Corps  are  receiving  very  few 
recruits  from  selective  service.  Their  per- 
sonnel otDcers  are  convinced  that  they  can 
obtain  their  full  requirements  through  vol- 
unteering, at  least  for  the  present;  but  these 
cfflcers  add  that  they  do  not  know  whether 
this  would  continue  to  be  the  case  If  the 
Incentive  to  voluntary  enlistment  provldetl 
by  the  continued  existence  of  the  draft  law 
were  to  be  removed. 

The  Immediate  manpower  problem  to  ije 
dealt  with  Is  that  of  the  Army  (Including, 
of  course  the  Armv  Air  Force).  There  are 
at  present  about  650,000  volunteers  In  the 
Army  The  bulk  of  these  (about  55  percent) 
are  serving  3-year  enlistments.  The  others 
are  serving  I-year  or  I'^-year  enllstmenU. 
The  target  btrength  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1947  (that  is.  for  June  30.  1947)  is 
1.070.000  officers  and  men  Can  the  Army  at- 
tain that  strength  by  that  time  through  vol- 
untary enlistments  alone? 

NotKxiy  knows.  It  is  a  matter  of  making 
the  best  guess  possible,  with  very  little  to  go 
upon.  If  the  draft  law  is  repealed,  or  ren- 
dered Inoperative  as  of  May  15  (Its  present 
date  of  expiration),  what  effect  will  this 
have  on  voluntary  enlistments?  It's  certain 
that  a  good  many  of  the  short-term  volun- 
teers have  enlisted  to  avoid  being  drafted  for 
2  years.  As  to  the  3-year  enlistments,  it's 
also  certain  that  a  great  many  of  these  are 
high-grade  noncommissioned  officers  or  for- 
mer Regular  Army  men  who  enlisted  to  pro- 
tect their  ratings  or  their  seniority.  Has  the 
cream  of  this  source  of  manp^^wer  been 
skimmed  off  already? 

But  why  must  we  do  these  things  nc  w, 
when  no  Immediate  danger  threatens?  Be- 
cause It  Is  now  that  we  should  begin  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  future.  Because 
others  are  watching  us — those  who  may  wish 
to  know  whether  they  can  depend  on  our 
strength  in  the  world  of  tomorrow,  those 
who  may  wish  to  calculate  whether  they  can 
challenge  it.  No  one  can  say  what  the  state 
of  the  world  will  be  on  June  30.  1947  The 
proposed  "target"  strength  for  the  Army  on 
that  date  is  the  minimum  which  will  enable 
the  Army  to  discharge  Us  obligations  In  the 
matter  of  armies  of  occupation,  forces  ear- 
marked for  UN  use.  and  training,  and  still 
have  a  small  reserve  in  hand  with  which  to 
meet  emergencies. 

We  dare  not  reduce  the  Army  to  a  lower 
point  than  this  until  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  see  how  our  hopes  wc^fk  out.  There  is 
grave  doubt  that  the  number  cf  men  required 
can  be  cbtcined  by  voluntary  enlistment  If 
the  draft  law  Is  permuted  to  expire,  or  is 
rendered  Incperctlve  by  any  legislative  ue- 
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vice,  on  May  15  ;.ext.  The  Army  asks  only 
that  it  be  extended  for  9  months — which  wUl 
carry  Us  operation  past  the  period  when  the 
next  Congress  will  convene,  with  a  fresh 
mandate  from  the  voters  and  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reexamine  the  situation  as  of  that 
time,  both  in  terms  of  the  operation  of  the 
voluntary  system  In  the  meanwhile  and  in 
terms  of  world  conditions.  The  duty  of  the 
present  Congress  is  clear — to  take  no  risks 
that  can  so  easily  be  avoided.  Congressmen 
who  fall  in  that  duty  have  little  claim  to  the 
further  confidence  of  their  constituents. 


Uoited  Nations  Headquarters  and 
Espionage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 


or   CONNECTlCVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter 
received  by  me  from  one  of  my  constit- 
uents. Col.  Truman  Smith,  of  Fairfield. 
Conn.  Colonel  Smith  has  just  retired 
from  active  service  after  a  very  distin- 
BUished  Army  career  which  Included  10 
years  of  ob.servation  as  assistant  military 
attache  and  military  attache  to  our  em- 
ba.'^sy  in  Berlin  before  the  Second  World 
War.  and  al.so  6  years  in  the  Military  In- 
telligence Division  of  our  General  Staff 
following  1939. 

This  experience  certainly  qualifies 
Colonel  Smith  to  speak  with  authority 
on  the  subject  of  securing  our  strategic 
areas  against  espionage  and  enemy  ac- 
tion so  far  as  that  is  possible.  It  like- 
wise entitles  his  opinion  on  the  subject 
to  serious  consideration.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  his  statement 
as  to  the  location  of  the  permanent  head- 
quarters of  the  United  Nations  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  every  American 
who  is  interested  or  concerned  in  the 
security  of  the  United  Slates. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  questions 
raised  by  Colonel  Smith  as  to  the  dangers 
of  locating  the  UN  headquarters  in  the 
vital  New  York-New  En&land  triangle 
should  be  exhaustively  examined  by  the 
se  rrity  officers  of  the  State.  War,  Navy, 
and  Justice  Departments  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  that  comprehensive  reports 
should  be  made  by  each  of  these  agencies 
to  the  respective  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress responsible  for  the  departments. 

It  is  my  considered  view  that  our  na- 
tional security  requires  that  no  perma- 
nent action  be  taken  toward  establishing 
a  permanent  enclave  for  the  United  Na- 
tions until  such  reports  have  been  pre- 
sented and  considered,  and  recommenda- 
tions thereon  been  made  by  the  commit- 
tees to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
these  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  wish  to 
include  Colonel  Smith's  letter,  and  an 
editorial  on  the  same  topic  from  the  April 
7  issue  of  the  Bridgeport  Post: 

FAinrnxD,  Conn.,  March  13.  1946. 
Dear  Mas.  Luce:  I  should  like  to  bring  to 
yotu-  attention  an  aspect  of  the  UNO-site 
controversy  which  while  having  been  largely 
overlooked,  so  far  seems  to  me  of  the  utmost 
uitional  concern— I  mean  its  aspect  of  na- 


tional defense.    The  point  Is.  that  except  for 
a  location  close  to  'Washington  or  Oak  Ridge 
I  can't  think  of  any  location  less  favorable 
to  us  from  a  defense  point  of  view  and  more 
advantageous   to   an    enemy    espionage    net- 
work   than    the    Fairfield-Westchester    site. 
Welcome  as  one  may  the  UNO  In  our  country. 
It  Just  isn't  In  our  Interest  to  make  It  into 
a  spies'  paradise.     And  yet  the  proposed  42- 
square-mlle    International    enclave    is    Just 
that.     Thirty   miles   away    from   our   largest 
navy  yard— Brooklyn— and  our  greatest  over- 
seas harbor— the  port  of  New  York— and  an 
equal  distance  from   our  machine-tool   me- 
tropolis—Bridgeport— which     our     ordnance 
department  has  always  considered  one  of  the 
six  most  important  cities  of  America  with 
regard  to  naUonal  defense.  It  is.  Indfed.  the 
'  answer  to  every  Intelligence  agent's  prayer. 
Having    worked    for    12    full    years    in    our 
military  Intelligence  service  I  know  what  I 
am  talking  about.     I  know  from  experience 
how  difficult  It  is  to  ojjerate  espionage  from 
the    limited    confines    of    an    extraterritorial 
embassy  premise,  where  every  visitor  to  one's 
office    is    scrutinized    or    trailed.     One    could 
rarely  stir  abroad  oneself  from  this  tiny  bit 
of  American  soil  without  being  followed  a'- 
a    discreet    distance    by    a    casual    appearing 
stranger    whose    unostentatu  us   clothes   and 
square-cut    shoes    betrayed    »    plain-clotUes 
policeman. 

What  would  I  not  have  Ptven  as  an  A.nerl- 
can  military  attache  In  Berlin  from  1935  to 
1939  for  the  existence  In  the  Berlin  environs 
of  a  42-square-mile  International  enclave, 
located,  let  us  say.  at  Zossen  or  Doeberltz. 
In  such  an  enclave  I  could  have  located  a 
sulx3fflce  of  the  military  attache.  Then  not 
even  the  all-powerful  Gestapo  could  have 
prevented  my  agenU  from  sneaking  in  and 
out  of  the  enclave  to  report  or  to  receive 
orders  from  this  subofBce.  With  such  a  base 
of  operations.  I  could  have  disregarded  the 
efforts  of  Heinrlch  Hlmmler.  And  how  nice 
It  would  have  been  for  me  to  have  close  at 
hand  international  airfields  and  radio  slri- 
tions  from  which  to  communicate  with 
Washington  at  will  and  where  to  have  my 
office  safes  and  codes  adequately  guarded  Ly 
a  squad  of  husky  American  soldiers. 

Now   there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
assume  that  foreign  Intelligence  agents  would 
be  less  smart  in  using  the  Fairfield  enclave 
than  I  would  have  been  with  regard  to  an 
enclave   near   Berlin.     Any   foreign   military 
attache  worth  his  keep  must  necessarily  be 
starry-eyed  at  the  chance  to  use  the  proposed 
UNO  enclave  in  the  United  states  of  America 
for  the  intelligence  purposes  of  his  countr>'. 
For  aside  from  the  location  near  our  greatest 
port,  navy  yard,  and  machine-tool  center,  the 
Fairfield    site    has    another    advantage:    The 
countryside  in  ixith  Westchester  and   Fair- 
field  is   so  wooded   and   rugged    tha*    unau- 
thorized   Ingress    or    egress    could    only    be 
regulated    by    many    thousands    of    tons    d 
barbed  wire  and  as  many  hundreds  of  police 
and    plain-clothes    men.     Worse    luck;    any 
capable  foreign  intelligence  service  could  op- 
erate   a    fairly    efficient    espionage    network 
from  headquarters   in   the  Fairfield  enclave, 
despite   all   efforts   to  prevent   same  ^y   Mr. 
J.  Edgar  Hoovers  highly  proficient  force  cf 
FBI  operatives. 

In  other  words,  the  counter-intelligence 
disadvantages  of  the  proposed  UNO  tite  are 
such  that  they  should  at  least  be  v.-elghed 
by  our  leaders  if  not  aired  In  public.  There 
might  come  a  time  when  'che  American  peo- 
ple will  blame  those  who  should  have  known 
better  for  creating  a  uniquely  ideal  basis 
for  for«»ign  espionage  from  an  Ill-advised 
faith  in  the  honorable  intentions  of  ten 
thousand-odd  UNO  employees.  Nor  has  the 
argument  that  foreign  espionage  would  have 
been  conducted  successively  anyway— UNO 
enclave  or  no  UNO  enclave — much  validity. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  checkmate  the  opera- 
tions of  foreign  Intelligence  agem^  alto- 
gether, there  Is  no  good  reason  to  play  Santa 
Claus  to  them  by  giving  them  an  enclave 


withdrawn,  as  proposed,  from  supervision  of 
our  FBI.  State  police,  and  Army  and  Navy 
intelligence  agencies,  and  close  to  our  mast 
important   defense    Installations. 

It  is.   m    my   opinion,   essential   that   our 
policymakers,   particularly   those  having   re- 
sponsibilities for  national  defense,  like  Ad- 
mirals   Leahy    and    Nlmitr.    General    Elsen- 
hower, and  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  should   be 
consulted — and    their  opinions   heeded— be- 
fore  America  damages  Irrevocably   Its  secu- 
rity   by   ceding    to   UNO   an    area   peculUrly 
dangerous  from  the  standpoint  of  national 
defense.    There  are  sites  aplenty  m  America 
which  could  be  offered  UNO  with  less  danger 
to  our  own  security;  for  instance:  Mount  Des- 
ert Island  off  Maine;  the  Prescott  region  of 
Arizona:  Mackinaw  Island  in  the  straits  i>e- 
iween   Lake   Michigan   and   Lake   Huron:    or 
one  of  the  beautiful  Sea  Islands  of  Georgia's 
Atlantic  coastal   archipelago.     They   are   fa- 
vorable slt2s.  both  climatically  and  scenically. 
even  though  a  trifle  far  from  the  flesh  pots 
of  Broadway. 

But.  no  matter  where  the  UNO  enclave  will 
be  located,  our  Government  should  announce 
here  and  now  that  Its  borders  be  sealed  her- 
metically from  the  rest  of  the  country  and 
that  unrestricted  travel  to  and  fro  across  its 
borders  will  be  limited  solely  to  heads  of 
foreign  missions.  Other  UNO  employ(>ffs  and 
American  clUzefw^oming  from  outside  must, 
in  the  lntere.st  of  national  security,  not  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  border  of  the  enclave 
except  with  a  special  individual  FBI  permit. 
It  is  the  least,  so  It  seems  to  me.  that  we 
can  do  to  safeguard  our  nat*onal  security. 
Sincerely, 

Truman  Smpth. 
Colonel.  General  Staff  {Retired). 

United  States  Army. 


From  1920-24  assistant  military  observer 
and  attache,  United  States  Mission  and  Em- 
bassy. Berlin.  Germany. 

From  1935-39  military  attach^.  United 
States  Embassy.  Berlin.  Germany. 

From  1939  to  date  MUltiur  Intelligence 
Division.  General  Staff.  War  Department, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

I  From  the  Bridgeport  Post ) 

OUR   NATIONAL  SAITTY 

Newspaper  correspondents  have  been  hint- 
ing lately  that  Ru.'^sia.  which  was  one  of  the 
nations  initially  favoring  a  permanent  UNO 
site  in  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Is  ex- 
periencing a  change  of  mind  and  beginning 
to  look  toward  Geneva. 

That's  the  kind  of  news  we  should  classify 
as  important  if  true."  And  we  hope  it  Is 
true. 

For  there  is  one  aspect  of  the  proposed 
Westchester-Greenwich-Stamford  site  which 
has  received  very  little  discussion.  Perhaps 
it  isn't  polite  even  to  discuss  it.  but  there 
are  times  when  our  national  .safety  ought 
to  depend  upon  something  more  substan- 
tial than  politeneES.  That  is  the  question  of 
foreign  espionage. 

Russia,  for  instance,  is  shown  to  be  a  very 
badly  behaved  ally  In  this  respect.  Russian 
espionage  la  Canada  is  an  admitted  fact. 
Furthermore,  despite  the  abject  apologists 
in  this  country  who  will  say  anything  they 
can  conjure  up  in  favor  of  Russia  (or  against 
their  own  country)  Russia  was  not  forced 
into  espionage  by  'ear  of  the  atomic  bomb 
but  actually  began  her  systematic  corruption 
of  Canadian  officials  long  before  the  atomic 
bomb  was  in  the  works.  Its  Just  an  old 
Russian  custom,  it  seems. 

Now  the  location  of  UNO  permanent  head- 
quarters in  Fairfield  County  would  furnUh  a 
perfect  nest  for  such  espionage.  Of  all  pos- 
sible locations,  it  te  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
from  the  viewpoint  of  oui  national  safety. 
It  Is  Just  30  miles  away  fron.  our  largest  navy 
yard  in  Brooklyn  and  our  greatest  port.  New 
York.  It  Is  about  an  equal  distance  from 
Bridgeport,  which  is  regarded  by  the  ordnance 
department  as  one  of  the  six  most  important 
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Dr  kft  Extension  and  the  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or    W.\SHINCTON 

IN  THfc  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  72.  1946 

Mr.  JiORAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  ttiis  House 
w^  trcubbd  today  as  It  discussed  the 
draft  ej  tension  measure  before  it.     Per- 
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and  the  eby  be  proven  true  or  false  in  its 


;hip.<    to    other    factors    which 
should  Ite  considered  with  it. 
This   Nation  of  ours  is  not  militaristic. 
not  martial  in  our  attitude.     We 
method  for  peaceful  arbitration 
of  worl(4  problem"!. 

We  si  ould  be  about  it.  As  the  article 
by  Dor()thy  Thompson — which  I  have 
on  to  include  with  these  re- 
r»arks-4says.  "We  should  make  a  radical 
move  fqr  the  aboUtion  of  war 
On  the  Record 
(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 
Oenerfcl  Elsenhower,  in  hia  Army  Day 
speech,  leiterated  the  theme  of  General  Mac- 
"The  goal  Is  the  universal  renuncia- 
war  •  •  •  with  certainty  " 
M  poeslble  presuming  that  the  UN 
governn:  ents  mean  business — to  make  the 
Kellogg- Briand  Pact  a  reality,  and  abolish 
every  poisibility  of  force  as  an  instrument  of 
policy 
But  tie  United  States  cannot  disarm  on 
that  a:  sumption.  The  Soviet  Union — a 
dictator;  hip  ruled  by  a  party  of  world-em- 
ambitions.  and  a  philosophy  which 
'  lolent  struggle  as  the  only  road  to 
progrwi  —Is  rebuilding  an  army  of  15.000.000 
men,  ad  ling  new  armed  forces  from  neigh 
boring  s  ;ates  and  proselyting  people  from  all 
naUoQS  into  Its  International  party  and  In- 
■IWMin  I 

Our  Government,  it  seems  to  me.  has  failed 
initliite  a  radical  move  to  abolish  war 
while  permitting  our  military  defenses  to 
decay  ard  our  internal  aflalrs  to  drift,  at  the 
same  tii  le  collatK>ratlng  in  political  decisions 
which  e  eate  easy  opportunities  for  a  power- 
ful MBVaaor  and  the  likelihood  of  another 
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war — after  we  have  put  ourselves  In  the  best 
position  to  lose  it. 

We  are  thus  both  entering  an  armament 
race,  and  tying  our  own  feet. 

As  long  as  war  Is  a  possibility,  it  should  be 
an  axiom  of  American  foreign  policy  never 
to  permit  a  situation  to  form  under  which 
any  power  cculd  attack  and  defeat  us,  while 
we  could  not  defeat  It.  As  long  as  war  is  a 
possibility,  we  should  take  a  leaf  from  the 
book  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  regard  as  pos- 
sible aggressors  against  us  all  coTjntries  pow- 
erful enough  to  risk  such  a  venture. 

The  Soviet  Union  would  be  In  a  position 
to  do  so  if  it  controls  Europe.  It  can  control 
Europe  if  it  controls  Germany.  Our  pwiitlcal 
policies  are  leading  inexorably  in  that  durec- 
tlon.  The  Potsdam  agreement  was,  for  the 
United  States  and  Britain,  the  most  disas- 
trous political  action  of  this  war.  Through 
it  we  are  creating  all  but  the  certainty  that 
Germany  will  produce,  not  another  Hitler 
but  another  Tito  to  add  German  labor,  sci- 
ence, ingenuity,  and  military  aptitude  to 
what  is  already  the  most  powerful  mUitary 
state  on  earth.  That  will  be  the  German  "re- 
venge politics  ■  of  the  future.  If  we  go  on  as 
we  are. 

Just  as  Hitler  during  the  Russo-German 
Pact  moved  or  developed  industry  eastward 
to  protect  prtxluction  from  British  bombings 
and  western  invasion,  so  we  are  now  helping 
move  all  German  heavy  Industries  Into  the 
Soviet  military  complex  or  destroying  them. 
The  Silesian.  Czech  and  Austrian  heavy  in- 
dustries of  incomparable  use  to  Hitler,  the 
YugoalaT  copper  mine.«,  and  all  the  oil  of 
Europe,  Polish.  Rumanian,  and  Austrian,  are 
at  tiie  disposal  oi  the  Sov.ets  The  Polish 
oil  fields  were  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union 
from  an  ally:  Austrian  oil.  first  discovered 
and  developed  by  American  Initiative,  Is 
wholly  in  Soviet  hands:  Rumanian  oil  be- 
longing to  American.  BritL.-:h.  and  Dutch 
Arms  has  l)een  taken  by  the  Soviets  without 
cumpensation. 

Tiie  Soviets  themselves  a.'^sert  that  their 
oil  reserves  are  ab<ne  American  oil  reserves 
without  th'.'  oil  of  Europe  Now.  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  Soviets  will  add  that  of  northern 
Iran  All  of  this  is  at  Soviet  disposal  wlohin 
a  contiguous  land  complex. 

The  only  great  heavy  Industry  left  In 
Europe  IS  that  of  the  Ruhr-Saar.  That  we 
are  engaged  in  dismantling  The  S<  viets  do 
not  want  the  Ruhr  to  go  to  France  Any 
proposal  to  Europeanlze  It  meets  demand  for 
Soviet  participation,  though  there  is  no  west- 
ern participation  in  eastern  German  heavy 
Industry. 

The  latest  decrees  for  Germany  ban  14 
additional  industries.  Including  synthetic 
gasoline,  oil.  and  rubber,  and  seek  to  estab- 
lish for  70.0C0.000  people  the  living  standard 
of  1932 — the  year  of  hi'^hest  unemployment 
and  unrest  that  brought  Hitler. 

Germany  may  have  light  industries,  but 
these  need  tools,  oil.  rubber,  machinery, 
metals  Germany  can  pay  for  them  only  by 
exporting  consumer  goods.  But  to  whom? 
Certainly  not  the  United  States.  Germany 
can  find  a  reclprccxl  market  and  source  cf 
supply  only  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  only 
hope  to  keep  her  workers  employed  under 
present  arrangements  is  to  tie  her  economy 
with  the  Soviets,  exactly  as  the  light  indus- 
tries of  Hitler's  Europe  had  to  work  with 
and  for  German  owners  of  heavy  industry,  a 
plan  which  when  practiced  by  Germans  was 
correctly  called  •Raubwlrtschaft  " 

Politics    follows   economic    :  The 

necessity  we  are  creating  for  >  ly  is  to 

Join  the  Soviet  economy  or  perish 

The  negative  American  policy  plus  starva- 
tion win  inevitably  produce  a  German  Tito 
to  combine  a  purge  of  anti-Communist  ele- 
ments (Called  Nazi  collatxsrators)  with 
patriotism  and  revenge  directed  against  the 
west. 

Yet  Potsdam  was  not  an  American  policy. 
We  were  committed  to  its  insanities  without 
foresight,  dlsctuslon,  or  approval  of  Congress. 


This  writer  wants  to  be  on  the  record 
before  the  American  people  against  the 
almost  certain  results  of  this  policy  for  our 
freedom  and  security  and  to  urge  that  we 
make  a  radical  move  for  the  abolition  of 
war.  If  that  falls,  we  shall  know  where  we 
stand. 

When  the  Martin  resolution  was  before 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  I  pre- 
sented a  statement  outlining  my  own 
opinion  regarding  a  real  program  look- 
ing toward  the  possibility  of  abolishing 
war.  I  offer  it  here  for  your  considera- 
tion: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  Martin  resolution  Involves  our 
foreign  policy  In  the  broadest  possible  de- 
gree. To  work,  it  would  have  to  be  prefaced 
by  a  well  thought  out  policy  designed  to 
promote  and  maintain  confidence  between 
nations  who  were  entirely  unarmed.  Merely 
to  outlaw  compulsory  training  will  not  alone 
achieve  this.  Nations,  in  their  distrust, 
could  fall  back  on  professional  armies  of  any 
size. 

I  am  Interested  In  world  peace.  I  feel  that 
every  proposal  should  be  considered,  every 
possibility  explored.  I  believe  I  know,  from 
first  hand  observation  and  experience,  some 
of  the  problems.  I  believe  that  the  success 
of  the  peace  we  all  hope  for  is  inextricably 
tied  up  with  the  success  of  our  wise  use 
of  force  as  we  now  go  about  the  work  of 
restoring  law  and  order  and  a  civic  con- 
sciousness among  the  peoples  of  conquered, 
liberated,  and  war-devastated  countries. 
I  would  like  to  suggest: 
1.  That  we  take  Immediate  steps  to  cor- 
rect our  army  of  occupation  policies. 

This  should  never  bv  done  with  combat 
troops.  It  shculd  be  di>ne.  in  my  opinion, 
with  voiimteers.  esteclully  trained,  distinctly 
ui  I  and  equipped,  and  especially  in- 

d<  I-   d       The    nature    of    occupational 

work    is    entirely    different    from    that    of 
combat. 

We  are  trying  to  rebuild  and  rehabilitate- 
more,  we  are  trying  to  revive  a  spiritual  qual- 
ity. It  Is  Indeed  a  peculiar  type  of  ml.«sion- 
ary  service.  S?rvlce  In  this  work  should  ap- 
peal even  to  those  who  object  to  service  under 
our  Qag  because  of  the  violence  of  war. 
These  should  be  doing  this  work  rather  than 
those  who  .vere  trained  and  skillrd  for  com- 
bat. It  is  small  wonder  that  the  latter  feel 
that  their  time  Is  being  wasted  and  that 
many  are  disgruntled.  Our  combat  tro  ps 
should  have  been  returned  at  the  earliest 
po.^ible  date 

We  should  have  learned  some  real  lessons 
from  the  mistakes  of  our  own  attempt  to  re- 
build the  South  after  the  War  Between  the 
States.  We  could  make  good  use  of  some 
of  the  lessons  learned  thereby  In  the  occupa- 
tional task  abroad.  We  should  be  building 
confidence  among  and  between  the  nations. 

2.  That  we  push  the  Martin  resolution. 

There  Is  a  powerful  sentiment  In  this  coun- 
try lor  such  a  move.  We  should  lead  In  pre- 
senting this  challenge  to  the  nations  of  the 
world 

3.  That  we  should  also  propose  the  alter- 
native of  total  and  complete  world  disarma- 
ment. 

This  possibility  should  be  explored  before 
we  can  Intelligently  make  alternate  deter- 
minations. 

4.  That  we  hold  in  abeyance  our  own  mili- 
tary training  program  for  a  year  until  we  de- 
termine the  reaction  of  the  world  to  the 
alxjve  three  suggestions. 

Certainly  we  should  profit  by  the  effort. 
We  would,  at  least,  have  a  tetter  concept  of 
the  nature  and  location  of  our  menaces 
.  5.  That  we  attempt  to  develop  out  of  the 
experience  of  especially  trained  occupational 
troops  some  idea  of  the  nature,  purpose,  and 
slae  of  a  world  p>ollce  force  called  for  in  the 
United  Nations  plans. 
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Certainly.  If  the  peace  of  the  world  does 
depend  upon  the  wise  use  of  force  by  UNO.  we 
should  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to  find  out 
when  and  how  to  develop  such  a  force  and 
the  mechanics  for  using  it. 

Certainly,  there  are  values  In  such  a  sug- 
gestion and  If  we  are  sincere  about  our  de- 
sires for  world  peace.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
we  should  try  them. 


Ships  Galore— But  Who  Gets  Them? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  AprU  12.  1946 


Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  entitled.  "Ships  Ga- 
lore—But Who  Gets  Them?"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  April  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington News-Diee.^t. 

The  Washington  News-Digest,  as  most 
of  us  know,  is  edited  by  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  New  York.  John 
J.  O'Connor,  who  for  many  years  was 
chairman  of  the  Hou.^e  Rules  Committee. 
The  article  follows: 

SHIPS  Galore— BtT  Who  Grrs  Thxm? 

(By  Fred  M,  Plumb) 
So  you  want  to  go  Into  the  ocean  ship- 
ping business.  Well,  you  could  not  have 
picked  a  better  time  except  that  your  own 
Government.  In  cahoots  with  the  big-shot 
ship  operators,  may  have  the  cards  stacked 
against  vou. 

Most  Americans,  when  they  think  of  the 
Bte.-imship  business,  have  in  mind  only  line 
{.rtilings.  on  regular  schedules.  To  go  into 
such  a  bvislne.ss  requires  an  awful  lot  of 
money,  but  what  Is  not  generally  known  Is. 
that  in  even  normal  times.  30  percent  to 
35  percent  of  our  huge  foreign  traffic  is  car- 
ried in  so-called  tramp  vessels— that  is. 
independent  ships  operated  as  the  business 
shows  up.  and  without  any  fixed  schedule 
as  to  sailing  dates  or  as  to  any  particular 
ports  at  which  they  will  stop 

In  this  typically  American  free  lance  type 
of  business,  a  man  might  start  without  too 
much  difficulty  and  without  enormous  cap- 
ital, by  buving  or  chartering  Just  one  '-essel. 
It  would  seem,  with  a  good  part  of  the  world 
to  be  fed  and  rehabilitated  with  foods  and 
materials,  which  must  come  from  other 
countries,  principally  ours,  that  there  ought 
to  be  plenty  of  shipping  business  in  the  com- 
ing years,  to  provide  real  opportunities  for 
Americans  who  wish  to  enter  this  important 
Industry. 

Naturally  those  thousands  of  merchant 
marine  men  we  have  trained  on  our  ships 
during  World  War  II.  and  at  our  academies, 
would  seem  to  be  likely  newcomers  in  this 
business.  But  rer.d  on.  brother,  and  you'll 
see  they  haven't  the  chance  of  the  proverbial 
snowball. 

You  must  have  read  that  your  Government 
owns  about  6.000  surplus  vessels  of  various 
kinds,  the  greatest  fleet  in  all  the  world, 
about  75  percent  of  all  ships  afloat.  Ycu 
have  probably  also  read  something  about  it 
being  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  en- 
courage American  citizens  to  enlarge  our 
Amercican  merchant  marine.  Let's  see  now. 
whether  this  Is  on  the  level. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  conditions  which 
will  affect  your  chances  of  actually  operating 
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an  American  ship  on  the  high  seas.     Hold 
your   horses. 

THT,   SHIP-SALES   BILL 

Congress  has  Just  passed,  and  President 
Truman  has  signed,  the  ship-sales  bill,  which 
sets  forth  the  terms  on  which  surplus  ships 
can  be  sold  or  chartered.  The  low-down  is. 
that  the  Commission,  and  the  big  ship  lines, 
hope  and  pray  that  nary  a  ship  will  be  sold, 
or  even  chartered,  especially  to  an  outsider, 
the  so-called  independent.  They  have 
cooked  up  a  smear  on  this  typical  American 
venturer,  that  he  is  engaged  In  cutthroat 
competition.  The  truth  is  they  would  love  to 
cut  his  throat  for  h-ving  the  audacity  to 
compete  with  them.  Remember  when  com- 
petition was  the  keystone  of  free  America? 
New  da  vs.  these. 

And  speaking  of  the  Independent  ship  op- 
erator, the  big  fellows  in  the  monopoly. 
American  and  foreign,  have  done  such  a  good 
Job  on  him— with  the  aid  of  the  official  Gov- 
ernment agency,  the  Maritime  Commission — 
that  the  species  "independenf  has  become 
almost  extinct. 

All  the  boys,  permitted  to  swim  In  the 
big  pool,  would  prefer  that  all  these  suri)lus 
ships  be  moved  in  the  Hudson,  the  James 
River,  or  at  Mobile,  and  In  California  waters, 
and  let  the  barnacles  do  their  damnedest. 
Most  of  our  surplus  ships  are  Lll)erty  ships, 
which  have  a  capacity  of  some  10.000-odd 
tons— that's  a  big  ship,  son— which  means 
that  for  tramp  or  unscheduled  sailings, 
these  vessels  would  be  useful  only  for  such 
period  of  time  as  large  lots  of  cargo  would  be 
available  for  .'shipment.  It  looks,  however,  as 
If  there  may  be  considerable  cargo,  moving 
in  bulk— a  whole  shipload— for  the  next  2  to 
4  years,  especially  as  to  UNRRA  and  other 
relief  and  rehabilitation  supplies. 

TKY    TO    CHARTER    SHIP 

You  might  have  the  happy  thought,  that 
If  you  did  not  wish,  or  could  not  afford,  to 
buy  a  vessel,  you  might  want  to  charter  one. 
If  such  is  the  case,  you  had  better  bear  In 
mind  that  this  ship  sales  bill  gives  to  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission  discre- 
tion in  chartering  the  surplus  Government- 
owmed  vessels. 

If  youve  been  around,  you'll  know  that 
any  discretion  Congress  foolishly  grants  to 
any  administrative  agency,  is  the  old  "Mother 
Hubbard  which  conceals  the  works."  And 
when  the  bureaucrats  get  through  giving  the 
works  to  the  outsider,  either  applying  to  buy. 
or  even  charter,  one  of  these  ships,  well,  let's 
quote  the  type  of  eugenic  examination  that 
is  In  store  for  the  bemedalled  veterans,  for 
instance. 

Read  what  one  of  the  best  informed  Wash- 
ington newspaper  correspondents  reports,  in 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  out- 
standing newspaper  carrying  shipping  news: 
"The  Commission  is  also  going  to  want  to 
know  a  good  deal  about  the  buyers  of  its 
ships.  It  is  going  to  ask  questions  about  his 
associates  In  business  and  about  what  he  in- 
tends to  do  with  his  ships.  There  are  no  re- 
strictions on  use  of  vessels  specifically  placed 
in  the  act,  but  there  are  enough  warnings 
that  the  commission's  transactions  must  be 
in  harmony  with  this  and  that  section  of  the 
1936  Merchant  Marine  Act  and  the  1916  Ship- 
ping Act,  to  warrant  a  careful  screening  of 
each  purchase.  At  best,  ship  disposal  is  going 
to  be  a  complicated  business  " 

There's  a  rude  awakening  waiting  for  the 
hero  of  the  Bulge  who  thinks  his  discharge 
emblem  will  get  him  at  least  to  first  base. 

To  better  understand  the  possibility  of  ex- 
panding our  American  merchant  marine, 
more  than  temporary  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  past  policies  of  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission.  First  of  all. 
that  body  considers  that,  ordinarily.  It  is  nec- 
'essary  to  provide  subsidies  to  equalize  the 
cost  of  building  and  operating  American  ves- 
sels because  of  the  lower  costs  of  building 
and  operating  them  in  other  countries.    The 


Commission's  policy  has  been  to  extend  such 
subsidies  generally  to  only  one  American 
operator  in  a  particular  trade  or  route. 

There  are  about  300  steamship  lines  oper- 
ating in  and  out  of  the  United  States  in  the 
foreign  trade,  but  under  the  restrictive  policy 
noted  above,  there  are  only  some  thirty-odd 
American  lines  engaged  in  servicing  foreign 
shipments. 

THE  CARTELS 

Furthermore,  in  each  trade  or  route  there 
exists  what  is  called  a  steamship  conference, 
a  polite  name  for  an  international  shlpolng 
cartel.  '•Cartel"  is  a  nasty  word.  It  signifies 
a  combination  or  monopoly  by  a  few  big  shots 
to  control  a  certain  trade  or  product  and 
crush,  or  keep  out.  the  little  fellows.  These 
monsters  of  business  are  well  known  throviih- 
out  the  world,  but  have  never  been  given 
carte  blanche  in  our  Land  of  the  Free,  except 
in  this  one  instance— mark  you  well— In  con- 
nection with  foreign  shipping. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  through  Its 
Antitrust  Division,  has  done  a  consistent  and 
glorious  lob.  since  the  days  cf  President  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  in  trust  busting.  Steel,  oil.  alu- 
minum, movies,  the  Ass^ciated  Press.  in.sur- 
ance.  gunpowder,  meat,  and  other  combines 
or  cartels  have  been  yanked  into  court  to 
make  them  toe  the  mark,  in  the  American 
wav — not  a  la  London  or  Amsterdam. 

About  the  only  outstanding  cartel  left  for 
the  trust  busters  to  bust  up  Is  the  confer- 
ence system  of  the  foreign  steamship  lines, 
in  which  our  American  operators  are  in  a 
very  small  minority.  The  cream  of  the  com- 
bine goes  to  the  foreigners.  You  might  even 
ask  why  America  continues  to  suffer  from 
this  inferiority  complex  toward  things  for- 
eign. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  foreign  lines 
dominate  such  cartel  groups,  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  has,  more  or  less, 
insisted  that  all  subsidized  American  lines 
must  become  members  of  these  shipping 
cartels. 

So,  make  up  your  mind,  ambitious  Ameri- 
can youth,  first  of  all,  that  your  chances  of 
securing  a  competitive  subsidy  are  mighty 
small.  Next,  should  you  »je  permitted  to  buy 
or  charter  one  of  'these  surplus  American 
vessels,  built  with  the  taxpayers'  money, 
partly  yours,  you  mleht  or  might  not  be 
able  to  become  a  member  of  any  one  of  these 
shipping  cartels,  because  understandably, 
they  are  not  anxious  to  see  new  competition 
on  their  trade  routes.  And  on  that  ex- 
clusiveness,  again,  they  have  the  blessing 
of  the  Commission. 

Incidentally,  you  might  not  be  able  to  raise 
the    membership   dues,   recently    boosted   by 
some  cartels  from  »250  to  S5,000.  or  perhaps 
you  would  have  trouble  digging  up  the  t25.- 
000  deposit  ycu  must  make,  to  guarantee  you 
will  stav  in  line  ai.d  not  be  caught  having 
a  highball  with  any  cut-throat  independent. 
You    may    say.    "All    right.    I    will    operate 
outside    of    the    conference."     Just    try    it. 
brotherj     If  that  Is  your  thought,  then  you 
had    better    stop.    look,    and    listen!     Inad- 
visedly, the  1916  Shipping  Act  did  not  pro- 
hibit   these    monopolistic    shipping    cartels 
from   being   formed,   but   did   provide   for   a 
watchful    regulation    by    the    United    States 
Shipping  Beard  and  its  successor,  the  United 
Spates  Maritime  Commission.     Sure  Congress 
never   intended   that   these   shipping   cartels 
should  be  permitted  to  become  monopDllstlc. 
The  1916  law  forbade  the  principal  and  most 
effective  weapon   theretofore   used   by   them 
to  that  end,  namely,  the  "deferred   rebate ' 
system.     That     connivance     was     simply     a 
scheme  whereby  the  shippers  were  forced  to 
sign  contracts  to  ship  exclusively  with  the 
cartel   llne.=,    otherwise   they   could   not   se- 
cure the  regular  and  ustial  and  fair  going 
rates. 

Since  that  scheme  was  outlawed  by  the 
1916  Shipping  Act.  these  shipping  "confer- 
ences '  (Strangely  enough,  with  the  blessing 
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UMA  was  the  offspring  of  the  world  govern- 
ment  striped  panters  > 

If  you  re  siiU  thinking  of  going  Into  tbe 
foreign  shipping  bualXMM  Just  keep  in  mind 
what  our  Federal  court  said  In  an  analogous 
law  suit.  U  S.  V  NatiO'ial  Lead  Co.  (60  U.  S 
P.  Q.  141.149)  — 

•It  la  more  dlfflcult  for  thr  Independent 
ouuider  to  enter  this  baslnesa  than  for  the 
camel  to  make  lu  proverbial  passage  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle." 


Ford    Henry    by    thousand.^    and 
of  shippers  In  the  United  Statea 
will  get  a  picture  of  this  colosaal. 
hold-up. 

:  an  attempt  was  made  In  Congress 

this  scandal.     Just  this  year,  dur- 

tlme  the  ship  sales  bill   was  being 

In  Congress,  amendments  to  the 

passed  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 

]  irovldlng.  In  effect,  that  In  carrying 

measures  of  the  ship  sales  bill  noth- 

be  done  to  hinder  or  restrict  law- 

ip  operation,  and  also  providing 


•plication  by  an  American  citizen  for 

of  war-bullt  vessels,  under  the 

of   the    United   States   Maritime 

shall  be  rejected  for  the  purpose 

denying  lawful  operation  of  any  kind 

r  Btileting  or  eliminating  competition 

ing  In  the  foreign  trade  of  the 

States" 

but,"  that  Is.  when  the  House  and 

Jills    were    sent    to    conference — the 

one,  we  mean — the  lobbies  around 

committee  room  were  so  alive 

reifreaentatlvea  of  the  bl^  shipping  In- 

aa   well    as    American -that 

con^mlttee   was   compelled    to   sneak   off 

secret  sessions.     Of  course,  the  rep- 

of    the    Maritime    Commission 
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-**advl8lng"  with  the  conferees. 
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Is  right  now  a  bill   In  Congress  to 

priority   on   the   sale   of  these 

ihlps.  but  you  can  lay  10  to  I,  It  will 

to    languish    in    that    cute    little 

? — unless  some  real  friend  of  the 

comes  to  life. 

American  citizen,  and  you  young 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
honored  sir  with  the  Purple  Heart — 
Dklnawa — you  who  want  to  go  down 
I  ea  In  ships — Just  keep  a  cool  head 
"t  kid  jourself  that,  pronto,  you'll 
foreign  shipping  btislneaa.  You 
"t,  unless  Congress  wakes  up 
you  count  on  the  situation  t}elng 
different  because  the  United  Maritime 
Assoc lat  on  (UMA)  of  the  allied  nations 
wound  1  ip  Its  business  and  dropped  Its  con- 
trols of  International  shipping  on  March  2 
la."«t.  Tliat  drug  power,  is  never  relinquished 
rlUlngl:  .     (Like  UNO,  Iti  UlegUimate  cousin. 
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Where  Is  the  Butter? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NEBBASXa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frida'i.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evi- 
dent pvery  day  that  the  foolish  and  un- 
necpssary  ruhnps  of  the  OPA  are  causing 
butter  to  disappt^ar  from  the  tables  of 
many  American  families.  The  OPA  has 
adopted  a  short-sighted  pohcy,  have 
been  stubborn,  and  refuse  to  take  the 
advice  of  the  advisory-  council  in  regard 
to  the  production  of  butter. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Leonard 
Hurtz.  president  of  the  Fairmont  Cream- 
ery Co..  and  he  tells  me.  in  substance, 
that  hundreds  of  creameries  are  cIoslnB 
and  black  markets  are  flouri-'^hing  in 
butter.  The  situation  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, and  the  people  are  greatly  an- 
noyed by  the  actions  of  the  OPA,  with 
their  regulations,  which  have  caused 
many  small  creameries  and  farmers  to 
quit  producing  butter.  I  understand 
that  the  production  of  creamery  butter 
in  1946  Will  be  the  lowest  in  25  years  and 
that  there  will  be  the  greatest  shortage 
of  butter  this  fall  that  we  have  ever 
experienced  in  this  Nation  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  improve  butter  produc- 
tion by  some  of  the  means  suggested  by 
the  Pace  committee  in  the  House. 

The  record  shows  that  the  production 
of  creamery  butter  in  1920  was  863.000.- 
000  pounds.  In  1921  it  was  1.054.000- 
000  pounds.  In  1921  the  population  of 
this  country  was  about  105.000.000  people, 
which  means  that  the  production  of 
creamery  butter  was  about  10  pounds 
per  capita. 

From  the  present  records  ana  the  pro- 
jected present  trends,  the  production  for 
1946  will  be  less  than  900.000.000  pounds, 
which  is  less  than  6' 2  pounds  per  cap- 
ita. The  population  of  the  United 
States  is  now  nearinc  140,00.000  peo- 
ple. The  dairy  industry  has  repeatedly 
pointed  out  that  the  OPA  is  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  shortage  of 
butter,  because  they  have  failed  to  fol- 
low the  expenence  and  the  advice  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

The  only  way  to  beat  the  black  mar- 
ket is  to  have  full  production,  and  there 
can  be  no  full  production  unless  there 
is  a  price  for  the  product  which  reflects 
a  profit.  There  must  be  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  butter,  or  there  will  be  no 
production.  The  Meml)ers  of  this  Con- 
gress will  be  facing  an  election  this  fall. 
It  may  be  a  little  hard  for  you  New 


n  the  OPA 
the  .>up- 

when    the 


Dealers  In  Conpress.  and  tho^e  who  avid- 
ly support  the  OPA.  to  explain  to  your 
constituents  Just  why  there  is  no  butter. 
Believe  me  j'ou  will  be  on  a  hot  seat, 
because  the  housewives  of  this  country 
will  not  be  fooled.  They  will  know  that 
the  principal  cause  of  Ih"  great  butter 
shortage  is  incompetence  of  Government 
and  the  ineflectiveness  and  failure  of 
C(  'o  write  reexil;'' 

A'  ii  will  help  to  . 

ply  of  butter. 

Mr.  Hurtz  predicts  that 
rlection.s  come  this  fall,  that  both  the 
good,  hard-working,  and  the  poor,  lary 
Congressmen  will  And  it  extremely  drfR- 
cult  to  explain  to  the  voter  why  hun- 
dreds of  the  cr'  on 
account  of  the  i.  -  .  on. 
They  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain  why 
they  let  the  CP.\  continue  to  fiddle  while 
the  dairy  industry  is  bein?  wrecked. 

This  fall  will  be  1  year  after  the  war 
was  over,  and  yet  the  butitr  shortage 
will  be  the  worst  in  our  history.  Amend- 
ments to  the  OPA  Act  are  in  order. 


Necessary  Amendment  to  Social  Security 
Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHICA!* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  April  12.  1946 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  executive  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  recently  dis- 
cussed what  he  terms  a  necessary  amend- 
ment to  the  Social  Security  Act — to  pro- 
vide insurance  against  blindness,  I  be- 
lieve  Mr.  Irwin's  statement  should  in- 
terest every  Member  of  Congre.ss.  and 
I  ask  permission  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Ricord.  The  siatement 
follows : 

An  iNsraANCc  Acatnst  Buxdncss 

(By  Robert  B.  Irwin.  executive  director. 
American   Foundation   (cr  the   Blind) 

The  Social  Security  Act  includes  a  plan  tor 
extending  relief  to  needy  aged  people  with 
investigations  to  determine  need  in  each  case. 
In  order  to  relieve  the  aged  from  the  humili- 
ation and  surveillance  associated  wltb  a  re- 
lief admtnl.<ttratlon.  an  Insurance  plan  U*  In- 
cluded In  the  law  which  those  whu  beccmr 
aged  In  the  future  wlU  receive  from  the  Guv- 
ernment  an  annuity  as  a  matter  of  right 
Tbe  act  also  Includes  a  relief  plan  for  the 
needy  blind,  but  It  is  not  accompanlec*  by 
a  corresponding  plan  for  insuring  «ace  earn- 
ers losing  tbelr  slgbt  in  tbe  future  against 
the  consequent  dependency 

Tbe  law  ahould  be  amended  to  set  up  an 
Insurance  against  blindness.  It  should  not 
be  exactly  like  tbe  old-age  Instirance  because 
the  situation  of  the  blind  w  different.  Blind- 
ness may  come  at  any  age  It  not  only  re- 
duces earning  power  but  Increases  the  cost 
of  living  because  of  the  special  expenses  re- 
sulting from  the  lack  of  sight  Unlike  the 
aged,  however,  the  blind  have  a  possibility  rt 
partial  rehabUitatlon,  and  the  annuity  should 
operate  In  such  a  way  aa  to  stimulate  such 
rehablliUtlon.  To  accomplish  this,  the  In- 
surance payments  to  the  blind  should  be  In 
two  parts: 

1.  An  annuity,  such  as  the  person  would 
have  received  bad  he  reached  age  65  Instead 
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of  becoming  blind,  based  on  such  equity  as 
be  as  a  pay-roll  taxpayer  may  have  buUt  up 
m  the  Insurance  Trust  Fund:  and 

2.  An  allowance  of  say  $40  a  month  to  meet 
the  Increased  cost  of  living  Imposed  by  blind- 
ness. 

While  the  MO  a  month  should  never  be  dis- 
turbed, the  annuity  factor  might  be  reduced 
as  earning  power  Is  recovered.  The  reduc- 
tion, however,  should  be  made  in  a  way  not 
to  interfere  with  the  processes  of  slow  and 
tedious  rehabilitation.  The  blind  annuitant 
shculd  be  permitted  to  acquire  a  demon- 
stroted  earning  power  up  to  say  $60  a  month 
before  there  Is  .-^ny  reduction  in  his  annuity 
payments.  These  payments  should  then  be 
reduced  In  such  a  way  as  to  leave  an  Incen- 
tive to  acquire  a  greater  earning  power. 
These  should  neither  be  reduced  suddenly,  as 
In  the  Old-Age  .ind  Survivors  InFUrance  plan, 
nor  by  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  earned,  but 
bv  50  cents  for  each  dollar  earned.  Thus 
there  would  be  a  monetary  reward  for  further 
effort.  The  Increased  cost  of  living  still  con- 
tinues and  therefore  the  $40  a  month  should 
not  be  withheld. 

True,  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  an- 
nuity will  require  some  slight  additional 
administrative  expense.  However,  the  num- 
ber of  blinded  wage  earners  of  working  age 
will  be  only  a  few  thousand.  The  human 
rehabilitative  value  of  the  gradual  reduc- 
tion is  well  worth  the  extra  cost 

Til  ree -fourths  of  blindness  is  preventable. 
The  Incidence  of  blindness  in  the  wage- 
earning  vears  Is  declining  and  will  eventu- 
ally tend  to  disappear  from  the  population. 
The  $40-a-month  permanent  allowance  to  In- 
dus.'.rial  workers  who  are  blind  Ls  not  exces- 
sive. It  is  only  one-flflb  of  that  of  the 
permanent  pension  allowed  the  military 
blinded. 

SPECIAL    EXPTNEES     OF    THE    BUND 

Blind  people  have  certain  expenses  which 
seeine  people  do  not  have  to  Incur: 

Traffic  condltitMis  of  the  present  time  make 
It  dlffl.ult  for  blind  people  to  get  about 
without  n  guide.  This  naturally  entails  ex- 
penses whirh  seeing  people  do  not  need  to 
meet.  Blind  people  who  do  travel  alone 
often  flno  themselves  In  a  situation  where 
they  must  have  special  help.  This  very  fre- 
quently involves  the  Tlving  of  gratuities 
which  a  seeing  person  In  similar  circum- 
stances would  be  spared.  A  blind  man  must 
of  necessity  frequently  use  a  taxi  which  a 
seeing  person  with  a  modest  Income  wcu'.d 
regard  as  a  luxury. 

Clerical  service  must  l  -•  employed,  at  least 
part  time  by  my  blind  people,  even  though 
they  are  not  In  business,  so  that  they  may 
do  the  reading  and  writing  which  seeing 
persons  In  similar  situations  would  do  for 
themselves 

Minor  repairs  to  the  house  owned  by  a 
blind  person  usually  must  be  done  by  hired 
help,  while  the  seeing  ha«se  owner  would 
take  care  of  these  himself.  If  the  blind  per- 
son has  a  lawn  to  mow  he  must  pay  for 
having  this  done.  In  most  instances  his 
living  quarters  must  be  operated  with  auto- 
matic heat  which  usually  casts  more  than  a 
hand-tended  furnace  or  stove. 

The  place  of  residence  of  a  blind  person 
must  be  one  from  which  he  can  travel  to 
bis  work  without  incurring  too  much  danger. 
This  means  he  must  have  a  good  sidewalk 
or  well  beaten  path  to  follow  and  this  often 
Involves  the  payment  of  higher  rent  than  a 
seeing  man  working  on  the  same  Job  would 
have  to  pay 

Groceries  and  some  other  coramodl'.ies 
must  be  ordered  over  the  telephone  by  the 
blind  hou.^ekeeper  as  she  cannot  get  out  to 
do  much  shopping.  This  presupposes  the 
cost  of  a  telephone  which  a  seeing  family 
might  forego,  and  also  usually  results  in 
paying  higher  prices  lor  commodities  because 
they  must  be  purchased  from  tbe  more  ex- 
pen' Ive  stores  which  will  deliver.  Instead  of 
at  ih«  public  market  cr  cash-and-carry  stores. 


Furthermore,  a  blind  housekeeper  frequently 
misses  money-saving  sales  as  she  cannot  read 
the  advertisements. 

Clothes  belonging  to  a  blind  person  who 
wishes  to  appear  neat  must  be  sent  out  lor 
cleaning  or  repairs,  whereas  the  seeing  per- 
son may  often  do  this  work  for  himself. 

House  cleaning  is  done  without  hired  help 
by  most  people  In  limited  circumstances, 
but  the  blind  woman  finds  Its  necessary  to 
hire  a  certain  amount  of  house  cleaning  done 
In  order  to  keep  her  home  looking  present- 
able. 


Peacetime  Military  Traininf 


Communists  Sponsor  American  Youth  for 
Democracy  Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES       * 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, unsuspecting  people  are  now  positive- 
ly on  notice  that  the  noisy  American 
Youth  for  Democracy  group  is  a  front  for 
communism.  The  university  and  college 
people  of  this  country  should  now  govern 
themselves  accordingly.  This  organiza- 
tion is  out  to  take  over  this  Government, 
if  it  can. 

As  part  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  inserting  a  news  item  from  the 
Washington  Post,  which  relates  to  this 
subject: 

COMMIES  PXy^  O.  K.  ON  ATD,  STUDENT  CEOUP 

(By  Frederick  Woltman) 

New  York.  April  9.— The  Communist  Party 
finally  admits  its  paternity  of  American 
Youth  for  Democracy,  student  storm  center 
on  university  campuses. 

The  party's  national  board  ordered  Com- 
munist State  headquarters  throughout  the 
Nation  to  regard  AYD  ns  the  official  successor 
to  the  now  defunct  Young  Communist  League 
and  to  use  it  as  an  innocent-sounding  front 
for  recruiting  young  Communists. 

All  talk  of  reviving  the  YCL  was  forbidden 
as  "diverting  the  party  from  Its  real  tasks 
and  responsibilities  to  the  AYD." 

By  denying  any  Communist  tie-in  and 
claiming  to  be  a  broad,  student  organiza- 
tion of  no  political  leaning,  the  AYD  has 
won  official  campus  recognition  in  63  univer- 
sities, according  to  its  own  figures. 

Last  month  15  delegates  appeared  before 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  to  op- 
pose military  training  as  ten  "imperialistic" 
device. 

The  AYD  has  also  lined  up  many  promi- 
nent backers,  including  Edward  G.  Robinson; 
Col.  Evans  Carlson,  of  Carlson  s  Raiders;  Bar- 
ney Ross,  ex-boxer;  Frederic  March,  Norman 
Corwln,  Danny  Kaye.  Gene  Kelly,  and  Attor- 
ney  General  Robert  W.  Kenny,  of  California; 
also  Jane  Froman  and  Garson  Kanin,  the 
movie  director. 

The  Communist  Party  Itself  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag.  Its  directive  was  based  on  a 
report  to  Its  secret  National  Committee 
Plenum  last  February  by  Max  Weiss,  national 
executive  secretary  of  the  YCL  when  the  latter 
was  dissolved  In  October  1943. 

"Today."  the  Communist  State  branches 
were  notified,  "the  most  Important  and  effec- 
tive channels  for  organizing  and  promoting 
effective  action  of  the  advanced  antl-Fasclst 
youth  Is  the  American  Youth  for  Democ- 
racy. It  would  be  the  crasse-t  mistake  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  this  organiza- 
tion." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  12  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiLs  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  I  have 
received  from  James  D  Graham,  presi- 
dent of  the  Montana  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  dealing  with  peacetime  military 
training  and  conscription. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Montana  State  Federation  or  Labob, 

Helena.  Mont..  April  6,  194S. 

Senator  B   K.  WHEtxEa. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deah  Senator  Wheeleh:  The  Montana  State 
Federation  of  Labor  at  different  conventions  > 
during  the  past  30  years  or  more,  has  go«^ 
on  record  against  peacetime  military  train- 
ing and  conscription  as  not  the  best  thing  for 
an  enduring  peace  between  nations  and  con- 
trary to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

The  Selective  Service  Act  was  Intended,  as 
Its  name  indicates,  to  defer  those  whose  serv- 
ices were  of  more  value  to  the  war  effort  on 
the  home  front  than  in  the  armed  forces,  to 
provide  the  munitions  of  war,  food,  and 
maintaining  morale  and  civilian  activities. 
In  the  administration  of  the  act,  this  was 
lost  sight  of  m  many  places  We  have  now 
reached  a  stage  when  the  home  front  must 
be  considered.  Our  lood  production  is  break- 
ing down  as  well  as  the  production  of  cloth- 
ing 

The  production  of  wool  In  this  coimtry 
has  dropped  during  the  war,  or  from  July 
1940  to  July  1945,  from  450,000.000  pounds  to 
300.000,000  pounds  per  year,  or  one-third  of 
our  annual  clip. 

This  Is  caused  by  the  shortage  of  man- 
power, or  the  Selective  Service  Act  drafting 
men  engaged   In  animal   husbandry. 

The  sheepmen  have  not  been  breeding  the 
ewes  for  a  number  of  years  on  account  of 
being  unable  to  secure  efficient  help  during 
the  lambing  season.  This  In  turn  has  caused 
a  great  decrease  In  the  number  of  sheep  In 
this  country.  Judging  by  the  drop  In  wool 
production  we  can  safely  estimate  that  the 
number  of  sheep  In  this  country  has  fallen 
off  one-third  during  the  war 

At  the  office  of  the  tax  commlMlon  or 
board  of  equalization  at  the  State  capltol 
building,  the  following  figtires  were  secured— 
therefore  must  be  considered  authentic: 

Number  of  sheep  in  Montana  and  assessed 
value  for  taxable  purposes 


Month 

Year 

Xunil*r  of 
sliccp 

valos 

julv 

m2 

1>M3 
1M4 
1M& 

3,  leo,  M7 

3,021,(J<»1 
2,711,»39 
2,248,0$3 

,I7,782.3W 

Do  

17.635.006 

]>o    : 

l«i.  147,312 

Do  

13,111,742 

The  foregoing  figures  show  a  decrease  In 
the  number  of  sheep  of  a  fraction  leas  than 
one-third  In  3  years'  time. 

There  is  a  greater  number  of  old  ewes  at 
present  than  in  normal  times.  The  old  ones 
are  a  poor  asset  on  account  of  the  high  death 
rate  caused  by  old  age. 
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production  In  January  1945.    The 

of  butter  In  Montana  for  a  5-year 

(tiding    1945   has  decreased   43   per- 

Mohtana  exported  butter  to  the  Pacific 

es.   Including  California,  and   now 

butter  is  being  produced  to  sup- 

and  of  the  people  of  Montana. 

pnjductlon  of  cheese  in  Montana  dur- 

1948  was  41  percent  l>elow  that 

1945. 

has  very  few  large  dairy  herds. 

supply  of  milk  and  cream  came 

arms  that  had  from  5  to  30  milking 

farmers  milking  leas  than  10  cows 

ng  machines. 

1  he  Draft  Act  went  Into  effect  and 

boys  were  Inducted  few  were  de- 

Ifhough  deferments  were  asked. 

the  first  3  years   of  the  Selective 

auction  sales  of  dairy  herds  took 

►ver  Montana.     The  reason  for  this 

tfiortage  of  manpower  on  the  farms. 

rm  boys  were  inducted,  the  greater 

dairy  stock  was  sold.     Many   of 

cows  reached  the  butcher  s  block. 

were  vealed.  and  the  dairy  herda 

eted.      The   farmers,    after    selling 

y    cattle,    purchased    beef    cattle. 

tjurn   sent  the  price  of   young   beef 


the  war  year*  the  farmer  could 

1  the  farm  machinery  he  desired 

had   a   time  getting   parts  to  make 

his  machinery  or  to  get  mechanics 

repairing,  as  the  Draft  Act   took 

mec4anlcs   from   the   garages.       All    the 

were  drafted  from  the  farms  and 

lemoblUzed  are  not  going  back   to 

To  what  have  they  got  to  go 

"Inhere  are  no  cows  to  milk,   as  the 

are  badly  depleted  and  the  weekly 

thkt    the    farmers   received    from    the 

for  milk  and  cream  was  a  stabilizer 

who  were  esUblisbing  themselves 


^    raising  Is  unprofitable  at  pres- 

armers  cannot  get  farm  machinery 

to  commence   farming. 

Starvation   face*   the   people   of   the  world 

or  a  few  years  to  come.     It  Is  time 

ba  'k  to  production. 

ar^ied  forces,  with  the  cooperation  of 

m  the  war  industries,  won  the 

:  D  dotng  *o  accomplished  a  gigantic 


work  of  the  Department  of  State 
the  peace.      If  there  is  a  failure, 
win  have  to  do  the  fighting  over 
finish  up  with  world  starvation. 


Russia  Is  the  only  nation  that  there  la  dan- 
ger of  getting  Into  war  with. 

Is  Russia  so  strong  and  so  well  prepared 
for  war  with  us  that  war  Is  Imminent?     No. 

We  have  enough  military  trained  men  In 
thU  coimtry  In  reserve  to  equal  any  trained 
body  of  men  that  Rtisala  can  put  In  the  field. 
However,  we  are  not  In  shape  to  fight  another 
war  until  we  build  up  our  food  production 
and  civilian  goods  including  clothing 

For  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Russia  has 
been  planning  and  dreaming  of  territorial 
gains.  The  threatened  attack  by  Russia  on 
Turkey  Is  nothing  new.  as  Russia  has  fought 
two  wars  during  the  past  century  to  get 
Turkey  and  the  straits. 

Ninety   years   ago.   the  C-  war  was 

fought  over  territory  and  th  Ruaala 

agam.st  Britain.  France,  and  Turkey.  Again 
In  18'9  Russia  attacked  Turkey  In  this  war 
Briraln  supported  Turkey.  At  this  time 
Turkey  is  In  better  shape  than  Russia  Is  for 
war. 

L;t  the  Selective  Service  Act  end.  If  war 
becomes  imminent,  then  a  new  law  can  be 
enacted.  We  are  In  a  better  shape  than 
Russia  is  no^yp^However.  we  need  time  to 
recuperate.      ^^ 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jamks  D.  Gkaiiam. 


Terminal  Leave  for  Enlisted  Men 


Liberals  Duped  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, thase  "liberal  leaders"  i  ?  »  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  Win  the  Peace  confer- 
ence held  in  this  city  la.st  Sunday  must 
have  red  face.s  today.  The  Communist 
line  was  so  marked  that  it  should  be  a 
cause  of  real  chagrin  to  any  loyal  Ameri- 
can. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  editorial  is  to 
the  point.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I 
incorporate  it  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

THE  LiaXBALS  DUPES  AGAIN 

The  Win  the  Peace  conference  In  Wash- 
ington Is  a  clear  Indication  that  many  of  the 
liberals  of  this  country — and  we  are  speak- 
ing here  of  honest  liberals — are  t>elng  taken 
for  another  ride.  We  are  back  to  the  days 
of  the  false  front  organizations  which 
fiourlshed  before  America  entered  the  war — 
organizations  that  hr.d  no  other  purpose  than 
to  do  the  work  of  Ruasla. 

What  other  purpose  has  this  "Win  the 
Peace"  movement  which  has  been  drummed 
up  over  the  country'  It  ladles  out  the  same 
line  of  argument  as  the  Dally  Worker  in  New 
York.  Russia  Is  always  right — she  can  do 
no  wron^  The  Win  the  Peace  delegates  at 
Washington  are  willing  to.  hiss  Herbert 
Hoover's  name,  while  they  pat  Stalin  on  the 
back  for  putting  the  screws  on  Iran.  Strange, 
isn't  It?  They  are  ready  to  adopt  the  Com- 
munist "line"  for  Japan,  going  against  Mac- 
Arthur,  wl  o  la  on  the  job  and  knows  the 
situation. 

The  lib*;ala.  Including  congressmen  who 
have  joined  up  with  the  Communists,  are 
doing  more  than  just  letting  themselves  be 
duped.  They  are  setting  the  stage  for  re- 
action In  this  country.  Liberalism  get*  a 
black  eye  every  time  numbers  of  Its  ad- 
herents swallow  the  Communist  line,  which 
la  not  liberalism  at  all.  The  Communists  are 
laughing  but  lixeae  dupes  will  not  be  when 
they  get  toryiam  fastened  on  them. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAN.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  taking  the  floor  at  this 
time  to  urge  the  Hou.se  to  give  immediate 
consideration  to  the  terminal  leave  bill 
for  enlisted  men.  I  introduced  a  bill 
over  6  months  ago  to  rectify  the  in- 
equality between  offlcer.s  and  enlisted 
men  m  this  respect.  There  is  a  discharge 
petition  now  on  the  Speakers'  desk  which 
has  been  signed  by  myself  and  162  other 
Members  of  this  House.  The  required 
number  of  signatures  to  bring  this  term- 
inal leave  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  is  218.  I  should  like 
to  urge  every  Member  who  has  not  done 
so  to  sign  this  di.scharge  petition  so  that 
this  terminal  leave  bill  can  be  discussed 
and  pa.ssed.  It  is  only  simple  justice  that 
this  adjudication  be  brought  about  and 
this  wrong  corrected — not  next  week,  or 
next  month  but  now. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  letter  sent  to  all 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Omar  Ketchum.  leBi.slative  rep- 
resentative of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  with  which  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly: 

VmoLANs  or  FonncN  Waks 

or  THE  UNmo  States. 
Washinffton.  D  C  April  11.  1946. 
To  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiret: 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  Its  na- 
tional encampment  in  October  1945  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  providing  for 
terminal-leave  pay  for  enlisted  men.  Our 
organization,  representing  approximately 
2.000.000  memt>ers.  00  percent  of  whom  are 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  Is  of  the  opinion 
that  discrimination  against  enlisted  men  on 
this  question  represents  a  great  injustice 
and.  consequently,  has  been  urging  for  many 
months  past  that  Congress  pass  legulation 
In  rectification  of  this  Injustice. 

The  present  system  of  awarding  terminal - 
leave  pay  to  only  olBcers  represents  a  serious 
Indictment  of  the  Nation  s  archaic  reluc- 
tauce  to  care  for  the  enlisted  men  to  the 
degree  with  which  it  has  attended  the  wishes 
cf  the  officers. 

Throughout  the  war  the  average  officer  had 
a  considerably  higher  Income  than  the  en- 
listed men.  Upon  discharge  the  officer.  In 
addition  to  having  earned  more,  is  eased 
through  his  period  of  readjustment  by  con- 
tinuing to  draw  pay  and  allowances  for  a 
period  equal  to  hM  accumulated  leave. 
Then.  too.  the  number  of  officers  who  were 
promoted  Immediately  prior  to  terminal 
leave  are  legion.  By  what  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  one  conceive  of  a  system 
that  would  be  more  generous  to  an  already 
fortunate  few  and  so  ungenerous  to  so  many 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  t)een 
asked  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  sltviatlon. 
Twenty-seven  member*  of  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  have  introduced  legislation 
granUng  terminal-leave  credit  to  enlisted 
men.  Over  150  Member*,  obviously  in  favor 
of  such  leglalatlon.  have  signed  a  petition 
to  discharge  the  House  Military  AiTairs  Com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  H.  R 
4051  There  then  appears  to  be  a  great  sen- 
timent among  Members  of  the  Congree*  to 
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rectify  this  great  Injustice.  Tlie  question 
then  "resolves  itself  Into  this  alternative:  Is 
the  officer  to  continue  to  draw  terminal-leave 
pay  and  the  enlisted  men  only  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Congress? 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  represent- 
ing 2.000.000  veterans  and  speaking  In  the 
Interest  of  13.000,000.  urges  you  to  sign  Peti- 
tion No.  23.  to  discharge  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  from  further  con- 
sideration of  H.  R  4051. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Omak  B.  KrrcHtJM. 
National  Legislative  Representative. 


pliant  to  pressures.  -The  reasoning  back  of 
OPA's  narrowing  the  margin  on  retailers  of 
cars  and  appliances  was  sound,  namely,  that 
volume  would  make  narrower  margins  pos- 
sible without  sacrifice  of  fair  earnings. 

We  shall  be  heartily  glad  when  price  con- 
trols are  throv  n  off.  They  will  become  In- 
creasingly Irritating  as  the  time  from  the 
fighting  lengthens.  One  year  Is  surely  the 
maximum  lor  extending  OPA's  life;  in  fact 
6  months  might  see  enough  of  a  change  to 
warrant  Its  demise.  Maybe  If  we  draw  on 
reserves  of  patience  we  can  survive  OPA's 
control  for  one  more  year.  That  surely  Is  the 
maximum  to  be  endured. 


OPA  Extension 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

or   OKECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rec- 
ord an  editorial  on  the  OPA  exten.-ion, 
WTitten  by  the  Honorable  Charles  A. 
Sprague.  former  Governor  of  Oregon. 
This  editorial  was  published  in  the  Ore- 
gon Statesman,  of  Salem.  Oreg..  recently 
and  I  suggest  that  membership  of  the 
Hou.se  avail  themselves  of  the  opportun- 
ity of  reading  it: 

OP.\    EXTENSION 

The  most  Important  Issue  before  Congress 
at  this  time  Is  the  qvcstion  of  the  extension 
of  OPA.  The  House  Banking  Committee 
voted  Fridav  to  prolong  its  life  by  1  year,  but 
made  revisions  In  the  present  act  under 
which  OPA  jperates.  For  example,  price 
controls  are  required  to  be  relinquished  when 
supply  in  various  lines  of  production  comes 
Into  balance  with  demand,  the  maximum 
average  pr;ce  policy  (MAP  of  the  clothiers)  is 
banned  and  historic  margins  of  retailers  are 
protected  by  law.  The  second  change  strikes 
at  the  OPA  directive  designed  to  Increase 
output  of  low-cost  clothing  and  the  second 
to  protect  automobile,  radio,  and  other  deal- 
ers from  being  forced  to  absorb  certain 
authorised  increases  In  manufacturers' 
prices. 

Left  to  the  people  as  a  whole  the  OPA 
would  probably  be  continued  by  a  .substan- 
tial majoritv.  Left  to  the  business  and 
farming  community  it  would  be  abolished. 
The  consumer  grouo  feels  the  pinch  of  price 
Increases  but  feels  some  restraining  hand 
must  still  be  used  to  prevent  further  price 
lnfl:\tlon.  The  business  community,  fed  up 
on  OPA  reculations.  and  in  many  cases  eager 
Icir  breaking  OPAs  price  dike,  would  either 
throw  price  control  out  the  window  or  force 
changes  In  is  administration.  The  upshot 
will  be  that  the  life  of  OPA  will  be  prolonged. 
Congress  being  unwilling  to  take  responsi- 
billtv  for  killing  It  off. 

The  statesman  favors  extension  of  OPA, 
though  It  lacks  confidence  In  Us  ability  to 
do  the  job  well,  and  is  fearful  of  price  revolt 
In  the  nature  of  added  black  market  opera- 
tions or  of  production  .,low-downs  because  of 
the  imbalance  of  OPA  pricing  policies.  We 
are  not  all  impressed  with  OPA's  praise  of 
Itself  as  It  looks  at  Itself  in  the  mirror. 
Granting  the  deficiencies  of  OPA.  It  remains 
true  that  removal  of  all  controls  now  would 
be  a  grave  risk  to  the  economy,  from  exorbi- 
tant price  Increases.  The  skyrocketing  of 
real  estate  prices  is  an  index  of  what  might 
occur  without  control. 

Nor  is  this  paper  Impressed  with  the  at- 
tempts of  Congress  to  alter  OPA's  policies. 
If  OPA  Is   too  stiff-necked,  Congress  is  too 


Penny  Pinches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t  F 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  HENRY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  HENRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mcm^ 
bers  of  Congress  will  soon  be  called  upon 
to  vote  on  whether  the  life  of  OPA  shall 
be  extended  for  an  additional  year.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  single  peison  in  this 
room  who  questions  the  commendable 
theory  of  price  control  to  counteract  in- 
flationary trends.  However,  the  conduct 
of  that  agency  in  meeting  pricing  prob- 
lems is  throttling  industrial  activity  and 
retarding  our  reconversion  progress.  The 
shortages  caused  by  the  war  was  being 
transformed  into  artificial  scarcity,  and 
the  American  people  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate the  cheapening  of  products  to 
maintain  an  imaginary  price  line.  In- 
stead of  an  honest  effort  to  hold  a  price 
line,  we  have  an  organization  which  ap- 
parently spends  full  time  making  a  polit- 
ical shewing  by  imposing  heavy  penalties 
upon  citizens  because  of  trivial  errors. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
insert  the  following  editorial  which  ap- 
peared on  April  4.  1946.  in  the  Daily  Jef- 
ferson County  Union,  Fort  Atkinson, 
Wis.: 

Nothing  that  has  happened  In  the  last  few 
weeks  has  convinced  us  that  we  are  wrong 
in  our  as-sumption  that  the  OPA  should  have 
been  discontinued,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  rent  controls  In  critical  areas,  the 
moment  the  war  ended. 

OPA  is  now  engaged  In  a  series  of  futile 
and  harrassing  activities  which  have  no  ben- 
eficial effect  other  than  to  hamper  recon- 
version and  to  perpetuate  the  OPA  in  office. 
This  policy  of  petty  meddling  and  futile  fum- 
bling led  to  the  wholesale  resignation  of 
the  Jefferson  county  price  panel  and  a  lot 
of  other  local  price  panels  in  the  State.  Most 
of  the  members  of  these  price  panels  still 
belie^■e  In  price  controls,  but  they  cannot 
stomach  an  arrogant  organization  whose  ob- 
vlouo  purpose  is  to  make  a  showing  for  po- 
litical purposes,  rather  than  an  honest  and 
Intelligent  effort  to  hold  the  price  line. 

The  OPA  condemns  itself  as  a  petty,  hair- 
splitting, power-drunk  organlzatlori  of  hope- 
less bureaucrats  by  Its  own  utterances.  Here 
are  typical  settlements  reported  in  the  cur- 
rent OPA  bulletin,  scheduled  for  release 
April  1: 

"Kahn's  Clothing  Store.  Milwaukee,  over- 
charge of  5  cents  on  one  man's  grey  stripe 
wool  suit.  Refund  to  customer.  5  cenu; 
payment  to  United  States  Treasury,  $24S5." 
"C.  W.  Anderes  Co.,  Madison,  overcelllng 
on  not  more  llian  12  sales  of  bath  tcwels  at 
an    overchaige   of    3    cenU    per    towel,   %25; 


Rothblatt  Grocery,  overcharge  of  21  cents  on 
one  can  cranberry  sauce,  $37.50." 

•'City  Market,  Mauston.  sale  of  2  bars  of  soap 
for  15  cents,  m  king  o'  ercha^ge  of  »C.015  eac»i 
bar  (288  sold).  $25  " 

•Kroks  Tavern.  Kenosha,  overcharges  of 
3  cents  on  2.853  drinks  whisky.  $128.52. " 

Milwaukee— "Eddie  Kaf  ura's  Tavern.  3  cenU 
overcharge  on  1.947  drinks.  $74.15;  Alexander* 
Restaurant,  5  cents  overcharge  on  168  T- 
boncs;  Boston  Store,  sale  of  three  pair*  ladles' 
snuggles  at  overch.arge  of  15  cents  each,  re- 
fund to  customer  45  cents,  payment  to  United 
States  Tieasury.  $24.55." 

George  F.  Kempen.  Hartland.  overcelllng 
sales  of  480  bags  of  5  pounds  granulated  sugar 
at  overcharge  oi  1  cent.  $25;  WalUch's  Store. 
Pewaukee.  over  celling  2  cents  each  on  12 
5-pound  bags  granulated  sugar.  $25;  Mrs. 
Baltazer  Schuler.  Mukonago.  over  ceUing  3 
cents  a  pound  on  25  pounds  processed 
chcesf.  $25;  Charles  H.  Vroman.  Oconomo- 
woc,  over  ceiling  of  1  cent  per  bag  on  1.200 
5-pcund  bags  granulated  sugar,  $25." 

Here  is  the  proud  record  of  the  Nation's 
most  powerful  economic  agency  In  all  his- 
tory— an  agency  so  powerful  that  by  the 
stroke  of  a  pen  It  may  destroy  a  whole  In- 
dtistry.  make  thousands  Jobless,  and  bank- 
rupt every  retailer  In  the  Nation 

No  one  denies  that  the  OPA  has  temporarily 
held  down  a  few  prices  of  scarce  merchandise, 
but  at  what  cost? 

OPA  has  precipitated  an  automobile  strike 
that  threw  175.000  men  out  ■)f  work  for  long 
montlis — and  when  the  price  Issue  Is  finally 
and  permanently  settled  we  will  be  paying 
the  same  price  for  cars  as  the  manufacturers 
would  have  been  willing  to  offer  them  belore 
the  strike  began. 

OPA  has  delayed  the  building  of  homes 
many  months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  prin- 
cipally by  its  ridiculous  assertion  that  fin- 
ished lumber  can  be  produced  at  the  same 
cost  as  rough  lumber. 

OPA  has  made  a  violator  out  of  every 
honest  retailer.  Even  OPA  investigator* 
frankly  admit  that  no  retailer  can  hope  to 
know  the  complexities  of  OPA's  rambling 
regulations. 

OPA  has  hilariously  ei.gaged  In  penny 
pinches  while  the  Nation  writhes  In  the 
agonies  of  unemployment  and  underproduc- 
tion and  a  stalemated  reconversion  economy. 
But  the  saddest  and  most  costly  lesson  of 
OPA  Is  this:  We  cannot  give  away  part  of 
our  economic  liberties  without  forfeiting  all 
our  economic  liberties.  If  we  are  to  guar- 
antee security  to  the  consumer  successfully, 
we  must  also  guarantee  security  to  the  pro- 
ducer, the  retailer,  and  the  worker.  We  can- 
not sensibly  or  reasonably  control  prices 
without  controlling  wages  and  profits.  And 
If  we  do  all  these  things  we  are  doing  pre- 
cisely what  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Joe 
Stalin  began  preaching  two  decades  ago.  We 
cannot  have  our.  cake  and  eat  It,  too.  We 
cannot  have  regulation  against  the  other 
fellow,  without  regulation  against  ourselves. 
And  if  we  go  all  the  way  in  that  kind  of  an 
economic  philosophy,  we  are  preaching  -dic- 
tatorship, not  democracy. 


Wholesale  Meat  Operations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PENNSTtVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  UICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leare 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcokb.  I 
include  the  following  letter  sent  out  t»y  a 
meat  packing  company  m  my  district; 
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To  Our 
Legal 
ttme  pa» : 
from  the 
wr«k  we 
erate  wtt|h 
week, 
greatly 
for  J' . 
IS  Inevlt 

There 
H  to 
win  not 
to  t»w 
■ibl«  at 
times  It 
pruud   c 
cited  hy 
lor  even 

We  h 
down 
■Mri;ln 
and  wa 


!•  at 
yoiir 

Your^ 


Antn.  (5.  1946. 
wtomrra: 

rholesale  meat  operations  for  some 

have  l>een  unbearable — unbearable 

standpoint  that  at  the  end  of  every 

don't  have  as  much  money  to  op- 

na  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 

e   combined    cost    of    our   product 

'xceeds   the    money   we   can    obtain 

Tfnder  these  circumstances  one  thing 

ble — we'll  go  broke. 

seems   to  be  one  solution  and   that 

black-market  prices.     That   we 

a.) — we  have  tried  all  during  the  war 

customers  as  much  meat  as  pos- 

legal  celling  prices,  even  though  at 

put  us  deeply  In  the  red      We   are 

our   record   of   never   having   been 

the  Office  of  Price  Administration 

minor  infractions 

\e   done  our  part  In  holding  prices 

giving  to  you.  our   customers,   a 

if  proftt.  but  now  we  must  cut  down 

until  conditions  change.     You  mav 

red    that    Tfh^n   we    can    again   sell 

legal  prices,  our  salesman  will  be  at 
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very  truly. 


e  Increases  in  Sugar-Refioiug 
Industry 


EtvTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 


or  PINMSTLVANT.* 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

(jREEN.     Mr  Sp'^akcr.  more  than 
have  gone  by  since  the  serious 
b.^ciime  known  of  an  impending 
*hjch   would  cut  off   more  than 
rds   of   the   cane   .sugar   refining 
ion   of   this   country.     I   have   a 
interest  in  this  problem  because 
of  these  refineries  arc  located  in 
1  city  of  Philadelphia.     But  the 
t4nce  of  the  situation  is  Nation- 
view  of  the  present  critical  sit- 
n  .sugar  production, 
ocal  unioas  in  my  own  city  are 
\  ith  the  American  Federation 
In  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
unions  involved  are  members 
CIO.     In  this  situation,  however, 
t  lese  unions.  CIO  and  A.  F.  of  L.. 
unctioned    cooperatively   and.   I 
y.  on  the  basis  of  -the  record  have 
in  a  manner  far  ^lore  reason- 
with  far  more  regard  for  the 
interest  than  is  evidenced  by  the 

companies. 

vage  requests  of  these  unions  have 

tremely  moderate.    From  all  re- 

tjliey  have  sousjht  increases  which 

ow  patterns  established  in  most 

ndustries.     They  have  not  even 

idurate  in  their  insistence  on  these 

They  have  offered,  becau.^e  of 

ical  nature  of  the  industry,  to  ar- 

the  issue  or  to  agree  In  advance 

the  findinf^s  of  a  fact-flinding 


tie 


ctpt 


companies  have  refused  to  arbi- 
The  companies  have  refused  to 
o  accept  the  conclusions  of  any 

fiiiding  panel. 

n  Congress  have  for  years  made 
•eF.n:ng  a  favored  industry.     We 

limited  the  importation  of  refined 


sugar.    We  have  done  this  not  by  tariffs 
but  by  direct  quotas  and  prohibitions. 

These  sugar  refiners  have  come  to  us 
in  the  past  asking  these  special  protec- 
tions because  these  protections  supposed- 
ly meant  good  jobs  for  American  workers. 

In  the  current  situation  we  are  forced 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  that  protection 
will  really  mean  good  jobs.  Is  an  indus- 
try, which  receives  those  special  favors, 
free  to  accept  those  favors  with  one  hand 
and  with  the  other  turn  down  its  workers' 
requests  for  wage  levels  in  accordance 
with  current  American  standards? 

These  are  serious  questions  which  may 
be  asked  in  December  of  this  year  when 
the  Sugar  Act  comes  up  for  renewal.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  these  questions  will 
not  have  to  be  asked  and  that  these  com- 
panies will  yirkl  to  the  national  interest 
by  granting  to  their  employees  the  mod- 
erate increases  which  have  been  re- 
quested, or  by  agreeing  to  permit  the 
peaceful  prcc.'sses  of  arbitration  or  fact 
finding  to  resolve  the  issue. 


Food  for  Starving  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Ot  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaj;.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Sp€ak»r,  I  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  most  anxious  to 
make  every  possible  contribution  toward 
feeding  hungry  people  wherever  they  may 
be  throughout  the  world.  In  spite  of 
what  has  been  done,  however,  it  appears 
that  our  efforts  are  not  coming  up  to  the 
requirements.  I  believe  that  we  must  do 
more  than  we  have  done  and  that  the 
D.^partment  of  Agriculture  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  should  ex- 
plore every  possibility  of  saving  and  ship- 
ping food  tn  the  famine  .--tncken  coun- 
tries. In  this  connection.  I  desire  to  call 
attentio!  "  ^ '.at  I  believe  are  some  ex- 
cellent i.;.  ns  made  by  Dr.  H.  C.  M. 
Case,  head  ot  the  department  of  agricul- 
tural economics  of  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture. University  of  Illinois.  Dr.  Case's 
suRsesticns  are  as  follows — it  will  be 
notod  that  sugge'^tion  No.  3  has  already 
been  put  into  eflect.  Po.ssibly  some  of 
the  other  su  ns  made  by  Dr.  Ca.se 
are  receivin.  ^leration.  All  of  them 
seem  to  me  to  k>e  sound  and  practical: 

First.  Inventory  military  food  supplies 
In  scarcity  areas  and  release  such  quan- 
tities which  are  not  needed  immediately 
and  which  can  be  replaced  in  ample  time. 

Second.  Set  aside  or  purchase  definite 
&:nounts  of  gram  as  rt  ceived  at  terminal 
markets  for  foreign  shipment,  even 
though  it  does  reduce  markedly  the  sup- 
ply on  our  own  market  and  forces  us  to 
make  more  use  of  the  large  potato  crop. 

Third.  Farmers  still  holding  wheat 
should  be  induced  to  relea.se  it  through 
getting  them  to  loan  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  in  effect  giving  them  a  ware- 
house receipt  for  wheat  if  they  are  un- 
willing to  accept  the  cu.-rent  market  puce 
for  it.  Such  an  arrang.  ment  might  well 
extend  for  a  period  of  1  yea: . 


Fourth.  Immediately  increase  the  price 
of  lightweight  hogs  and  give  the  farmer 
.sufficient  time  to  sell  his  heavy  animals 
before  reducing  the  price  on  heavyweight 
animals  If  the  later  proposal  is  included 
in  a  program.  The  premium  on  light- 
weight hogs  should  be  put  on  the  market 
at  220  pounds  to  bring  about  a  marked 
saving  on  corn.  The  weight  of  220 
pounds  was  considered  the  optimum 
p.oflt  weight  by  many  of  the  best  Corn 
Belt  producers  before  the  war. 

Fifth.  Advance  the  price  of  fattening 
steers  or  pay  a  premium  for  beef  steers 
.scld  under  1.000  pounds  weight  if  mar- 
keted prior  to  June  1.  The  objective  of 
this  ."-ugge^tion  is  to  enable  those  feeders 
who  bought  high-grade  calves  for  the 
purpase  of  a  long  feed  to  liquidate  them 
without  too  much  sacrifice  and  with  less 
finish.  Sfllins  hogs  and  fatteninc  catili^ 
at  lighter  weights  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  save  feed  immediately. 

Sixth.  Farmers  should  be  told  a>;  many 
in  the  Corn  Belt  already  real.zf .  that  the 
poor  quality  of  coin  and  shortat-e  of  pro- 
tein supplements  do  not  ja^-tify  the  price 
now  being  paid  for  feed  corn  even  at 
market  prices,  let  alone  the  blatk-maikct 
price,  which  many  are  paying  in  order  to 
continue  their  feeding  op-:^"  ">  Sell- 
ing both  feed  and  undt  .  .  d  live- 
stock would  be  more  profitable  for  the 
majority  of  farmers. 

I  would  like  to  add  to  what  Dr.  Case 
has  said,  the  suggestion  that  no  jiiain  be 
u-^ed  for  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic 
beverages  until  the  present  crisis  Is  over. 
The  be-st  figures  which  I  have  been  able 
to  obtain  through  the  Leui.^lative  Rofer- 
ence  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
are  t  hat  in  January  1946.  14  567  COO  bush- 
els of  grain  were  used  for  the  making  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  For  the  6  months 
ending  December  31.  1C45.  79.350.000 
bushels  of  grain  were  used.  Undoubtedly 
the  restrictions  which  had  been  placed 
upon  the  iLse  of  grain  for  'his  purpo.«e 
have  resulted  in  a  present  rate  of  con- 
sumption below  the  figures  ju^t  quoted. 
However,  when  millions  are  starving.  I 
do  not  see  how  we  can  Justify  the  use  of 
any  srain  for  making  alcoholic  btvera&ts. 


Who  Should  Control  the  Atom  Bomb? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

or  ww.sfiiNcirN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSE:-.-TAT1VES 

Wednesday.  April  3.  1946 

Mr  COFFEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  di.^cussion  ovtr  the  radio  and 
in  the  press  of  the  country  relative  to 
atomic  energy  and  civilian  versus  mili- 
tary control  thereof.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal newspapers  of  my  own  city  of 
Tacoma.  Wash.,  recently  published  an 
editorial  which  summariz  s  this  situa- 
tion aptly.  There  is  grave  danger  of  mis- 
use for  military  ends  of  this  great  power 
inherent  in  atomic  cn'^rgy.  The  editorial 
writer  points  out  that  civilian  control  of 
atomic  energy  should  be  rig.dly  main- 
tained.   The  ediicrial  from  the  Taccma 
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News-Tribune  of  March  19,  1946.  is  as 
follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL     DUTY 

Two  bills  on  atomic  energy  control,  long 
burled  In  committee  and  now  up  for  con- 
gressional consideration,  deserve  the  deep 
attention  of  the  American  voter.  One,  the 
May-John.<:on  bill,  was  drafted  by  the  War 
Department  and  would  place  control  In  a 
part-time  commission  dominated  by  the 
military.  The  other  measure.  Introduced  by 
Senator  Brien  McMahon,  of  Connecticut, 
would  place  control  in  a  civil  agency.  The 
latter  bill,  amended  to  Include  eecurlty  fea- 
tures and  representation  of  the  military, 
comes  b?fore  the  House  under  Alabama's 
Representative  Sp.«kman. 

The  fact  that  the  McMahon  law  is  endorsed 
by  the  1.500  scientists  known  as  the  Associa- 
tion of  Atomic  Scientists,  and  that  the  May- 
Johnson  bill  is  considered  by  them  a  prelude 
to  another  war.  should  influence  Congress  to 
pass  the  McMahon  measure.  These  scien- 
tists believe  the  McMahon  measure  assures 
both  the  safety  of  the  United  States  through 
Its  .international  control  features,  and  the 
peaceful  development  of  atomic  energy,  two 
provisions  emphasized  by  these  men  as 
essential.  "  » 

With  revelations  of  the  Canadian  bomb 
spies  and  Churchill's  warnings  of  Soviet  ex- 
pansion, the  American  people  are  going  to 
insist  that  their  Congressmen  pass  legislation 
promptly,  advertising  to  the  world  this  coun- 
tr>-s  determined,  peaceful  Intent  regarding 
atomic  energy. 

One  thing  sometimes  forgotten  Is  that  the 
Constitution  requires  civilian  control  of 
military  affairs.  The  Commander  In  Chief  Is 
the  President,  who  is  a  civilian.  Congress 
holds  the  "powers  of  purse  and  eword," 
without  which  war  cannot  be  declared  or 
waged.  Consultation  with  military  leaders  is 
right;  control  by  the  military  arm  is  In  oppo- 
slftion  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Nation 
lives. 


Pearls  From  the  Congressional  Mail — The 
British  Loan 


save  England  and  preserve  the  British  Em- 
pire that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
add  to  their  tax  burdens  by  financing  Great 
Britain  now  that  the  war  has  been  won.  This 
opinion  Is  Influenced  in  a  large  measure  by 
the  records  of  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  and  Its  financiers  in 
dealing  with  the  people  of  this  countrj-  over 
a  long  period  of  time. 

My  father  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  of  their  laws  and  their  diplomacy, 
and  so  am  I,  but  I  would  rather  have  them 
as  a  neighbor  than  as  a  dependent. 

Thank  you  for  your  nice  letter  and  good 
advice. 

Sincerely  yours. 

COMPTON  I.  Wkfte. 
Member  of  Congress. 


control  for  a  time  yet.  But  there  la  also  Im- 
mediate need  for  changes  in  ceilings  over 
many  items  upwp.rd.  For  a  time  such  Items 
would  cost  considerably  more  than  their  old- 
time  price,  but  once  their  production  began 
to  approach  the  demand  for  them,  prices 
would  seek  a  lower  level. 

Raises  in  ceiling  prices  to  prime  the  pump 
ot  production  will  do  more  to  level  off  Infla- 
tion and  get  the  Nation  back  Into  st  und 
shape  than  anything  else  the  Government 
could  do  at  this  time. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  little 
thought  is  being  given  now  to  the  advan- 
tages taken  of  this  country  by  the  British 
in  the  conduct  of  business  and  money 
manipulation  in  the  past — but  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  will  rue  the  day  that 
their  leaders  were  Importuned  into  mak- 
ing the  British  loan. 

The  letter  inserted  here  expresses  my 
views  concerning  the  proposed  loan: 

House  of  Representatives. 
CoMMrrTEE  on  Coinage.  Weights, 

AND  MCAStntES, 

Washington.  D.  C,  April  12,  1946. 
Jennie  Farquhar. 

Orofino,  Idaho. 

Dear  Mrs.  Farquhar:  I  am  glad  to  have 
your  letter  of  April  1  and  to  know  that  you 
approve  the  publication  of  your  poetical 
tribute  to  Idaho  In  the  Columbia  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

As  you  mention  the  creation  of  a  world  re- 
public, I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  charter 
which  I  have  prepared  as  a  basis  for  an  or- 
ganization to  prevent  war  and  insure  the 
maintenance  of  permanent  pence.  I  do  not 
feci  that  all  the  sacrifices  we  have  made  to 


Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12,  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
^under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Cri.sfield,Times.  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing papers  of  the  Eastern  Shore  in  ref- 
erence to  OPA  ceilings. 
The  editorial  follows: 

SOME  ceilings   NEED  TO   BE  LIFTED 

About  the  worst  indictment  that  can  be 
brought  against  the  OPA  Is  the  method  it 
uses  to  try  to  control  prices. 

For  some  unknown  rea.son,  when  OPA  sets 
up  a  price  ceiling  once,  it  seems  to  feel  the 
matter  is  settled  forever,  no  matter  what 
changes  take  place  in  the  general  economic 
situation  that  have  a  bearing  on  that  par- 
ticular ceiling. 

There  Is  general  agreement  that  produc- 
tion, and  more  production,  will  in  the  short- 
est time  restore  goods  to  store  shelves,  fill  the 
wants  and  needs  of  buyers.  That  In  turn 
win  mean  lower  prices.  As  long  as  scarcity 
exists,  prices  must  be  high. 

To  get  production  started,  especially  after 
recent  raising  of  wages  in  so  many  industries, 
ceilings  must  be  lifted  on  many  products. 
To  prove  the  point,  ceilings  have  been  lifted 
already  in  a  number  of  instances,  but  for 
many  articles  people  need,  old  price  ceilings 
are  holding  down  production  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  down  production  until  ceil- 
ings are  lifted. 

Too  often,  shoddy  goods  are  put  on  the 
market  at  high  prices,  with  OPA  blessing, 
because  they  differ  In  some  minor  detail  of 
material  or  workmanship  from  good  goods, 
on  which  the  old  price  celling  has  been 
clamped  down  and  fastened. 

In  other  words.  OPA  methods  encourage 
manufacturers  to  find  substitutes  of  cheaper 
materials  for  good  materials,  for  which  the 
makers  can  get  lilgher  prices  'lecause  those 
cheaper  material  products  were  not  market- 
ed before,  and  in  setting  price  ceiUngs  over 
them,  allowance  is  made  for  increased  manu- 
facturing costs.  The  result?  Manufacturers 
turn  out  goods  of  whic:.  they  are  ashamed, 
because  they  must  make  a  profit  or  go  out  of 
business,  and  the  fine  articles  of  the  past, 
which  the  people  want  now.  won't  be  made 
because  they  would  have  to  be  made  at  a  loss, 
whereas  a  raise  In  the  price  celling  on  them 
would  permit  their  manufpcture  and  sale  at 
cheaper  prices  than  shoddy  materials  now 
cost. 

The  Idea  to  do  away  with  price  control  en- 
tirely l3  unsound.     There  la  need  for  price 


The  Fight  Against  Cancer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

of  west   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12,  1946 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursu- 
ance of  permission  duly  granted.  I  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inserting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Julius 
Pcrlmutter  concerning  cancer,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  the 
24th  of  March,  as  follows : 

AN    OPEN    LETTER    TO    CONGRESS 

When  the  war  burst  upon  us  In  1941,  the 
shock  of  its  onslaught  welded  this  Nation 
Into  a  magnificent  unit.  Political  differences 
were  forgotten,  personal  considerations  cast 
into  the  limbo.  Our  country  was  Imperiled; 
that  was  all  we  knew  and  all  we  needed  to 
know.  We  forged  the  mightiest  war  machine 
the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  we  crushed  the 
enemy. 

Today  we — and  by  "we"  I  mean  not  only  ' 
the  United  States  but  every  nation  In  the 
world — are  faced  with  another  scourge  whose 
annual  death  toll  In  this  country  alone  was 
501.019  persons  during  the  yast  3  years. 
(American  deaths  due  to  enemy  action  dur- 
ing World  War   II   totaled   273.000.) 

Yes:  cancer  killed  nearly  twice  as  many 
Americans  as  were  killed  by  Nazis  and  Japs. 
Today,  throughout  the  world,  every  time  the 
clock  clicks  off  3' 2  minutes,  one  person  dies 
of  this  dread  disease.  According  to  Dr.  Frank 
Adair,  president  of  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety. 17.000,000  Americans  now  living  wUl  die 
of  cancer — unless  a  cure  Is  found. 

What  Is  even  more  terrifying  is  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  percentage  of  deaths  from 
cancer  Is  constantly  on  the  Increase.  K  this 
rising  spiral  Is  to  continue — and  science  can- 
not now  assure  us  that  It  wUl  not — the  future 
total  of  deaths  from  cancer  staggers  the 
im.»glnatlon. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter,  then.  Is  to  call 
to  your  attention  Senate  bill  1875  and  House 
of  Representatives  bill  4502,  popularly  known 
as  the  Pepper-Neely  bills.  This  proposed  leg- 
islation calls  for  the  expenditure  of  $100,- 
000.000  for  an  all-out  attack  against  cancer. 
It  would  summon  the  world's  outstanding 
physicians  and  scientists  In  the  first  gigantic 
effort — similar  to  the  effort  that  produced 
the  atom  bomb— to  find  a  cure  for  this  hor- 
rible affliction. 

The  bills  call  for  utilization  of  present 
plans  available,  of  all  knowledge  available, 
of  all  present  existing  organizations.  Institu- 
tions, and  societies,  together  with  their  fa- 
cilities and  know-how  to  the  end  that  no 
stone  may  be  left  unturned  to  eradicate, 
through  Government  action,  the  terror  of 
cancer. 

Does  tlOO.000.000  sound  like  a  big  ex- 
penditure? Well,  we  spent  $2,000,000,000  to 
devise  the  atom  bomb.  We  spent  $221,043.- 
000  every  24  hours  to  pursue  World  War  II 
to  a  triumphant  close.  The  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed cancer  program  Is  less  than  was  spent 
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day   of   warfare.     The   Pepper- 
ropose  to  preserve  life,  not  de- 


inning  nf  this  letter  I  spoke  of 

•1  Har- 

Can 

band  tii>{ether  as  a  nf^hiing.  or- 

(111  to  face  an  ent-my  even  more 

trnctlVe.     and     uiidiscrimmating 

we  met  on  the  battlefield? 

er  such  as  flciod    earthquake,  or 

hi  uld  ."Strike  an  .\  ■  com- 

unrt  I  know  that  t  .    lerlcan 

1.  er  to  .iUeviate 

:      Yet  in  can- 

an  enemy  that  threatens  to  kill 

our  people.    Can  we  face  it  with 

Can  we  afford  the  luxury  o(  a 

pound-foolish  negligence? 

yuur  interest  in  your  Nation's 
n:  of  the  Impor- 

4  ni?  the  means 

this  vtiai  wurk      I  ask  that  you 
the  Pepper-Neely  bills.     Hav- 
them.  you  will,  I  am  coufklent. 
>ur  conscientious  support. 
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Balttoicr* 


or 


i    VlAiSACHUsms 

IN  THE  HJOUSE  OP  RIPIUESINTATIVES 

F  idau.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  PH  LBIN  Mr  Speaker,  urvder 
leave  to  ex  end  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  mc  ude  the  following  article  by 
Harold  Pu  nam  from  the  Boston  Globe: 
VrrnuNs'  Foxlm 
(By  Harold  Putnam) 

L'  'CK    OH    PHOTOCaAemC    StTU>LUS 

>hotagraphlc  equipment  now  go- 

B  dtunorc,  Md..  represents  another 

veterans  seeking  lo  act  them- 

business  with  the  help  of  some 

nment  s  surplus  property. 

years  th    Oovemment  baa  been 

surplus  property,   not  a  single 

pt  otosraphic  equipment   has  ever 

New  England. 

the  Baltlntore  chance  attractlre 

nhreda   of  New  England    veterans 

cameras,    projectors,    enlargers 

equipment  to  set  up  their  postwar 

Most  of  this  equipment  is  still 

in  retail  stores,  and  prices  are 


who    have   seen   the   •nocmous 

good    photographic   m^m^mmnt 
armed  forces  bad  good  reason  to 
B.i!timure  sale. 

that  a  round-trip  ticket  to 

sale  would  cost  them  •23  74. 

hdtel  room  to  that,  if  they  could 

ijgure  in  a  loss  of  a  day  at  work. 

hard  over  whether  or  not 

wottld  be  worth  it. 


The  Consumer  Goods  Division  was  unable 
to  tell  them  exactly  what  items  would  be 
available,  or  exactly  what  prices  would  be 
charged.  Most  veterans  had  thetr  hearts 
set  on  specific  items,  which  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  order  by  mall  Were  those 
items  In  the  sale?  Would  they  be  priced 
chrap  enniiKh  to  make  the  trip  worth  while. 

Well.    Conifress.    the    AC  -itlon.    and 

the  W;'.r  Assets  Corporal !■  •    saved  the 

veterans  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  following 
groups  had  first  presale  crack  at  the  equip- 
ment last  week:  Federal  agencies.  States, 
counties,  and  cities:  tax-supported  Institu- 
tions, nonprofit  charitable  Institutions. 

And  now  75  percent  of  the  goods  have  been 
sold. 

The  Boston  war  as."^-  it  "an 

Important  nr'snaqe"  ti  .ns  last 

wefk  ei.d  '.nz  that   ttrsi   and  secor.d 

priority  <:  ^  had  taken  75  percent  of 

the  major  items,  and  that  "the  stock  of 
Speed-Graphic  or  smaller  cameras,  motion- 
picture  projectors,  small  enlargers.  print 
rashers  and  dryers  Is  completely  exhausted. 
•  •  •  The  bulk  of  remaining  Items  are 
accessories." 


The  Alaska  Internaticnal  Highway 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTAN.^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montai)6.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  iniroducfd  H.  R.  2871.  a 
bill  to  create  an  Ala.skan  International 
Highway  Commis.«;ion.  Thi.s  bill  has 
pas.'sed  the  Hoase  Foreign  Aflairs  Com- 
mittee unanimou.sly  and  is  now  before 
the  Rules  Committee  for  its  considera- 
tion. 1  have  appeared  t>erore  this  com- 
m  1  four  O' 

bi..  I  hope  I.      . L .„  ....1 

see  fit  to  give  it  its  approval. 

My  Interest  In  thi    '    "  " 
that  I  consider  our  : 

economically  and  .strategically,  lies  to  the 
north  o\»>.'- the  polar  ic»-  •  -.d  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska.  Billy  y.  .1  was  right 
when  he  declared  that  Alaska  was  the 
mast  important  area  in  the  world,  and 
time  and  war  has  vindicated  his  judg- 
ment. The  recent  flight  of  a  group  of 
B-29  s  from  the  Alaskan  .Mr  Command 
into  the  polar  region,  the  Operation 
Mu.-k  Ox  now  being  l  on  jointly  by 
the  United  States  ..  .  ..lada,  and  the 
recently  completed  Operation  Frostbite 
all  indicate  the  impo-^' '"- <>  of  the  north- 
em  areas  of  this  co: 

It  Is  necessary  that  an  in*  nal 

commission  be  created  to  inve.-i.K-.>.<L  the 
building  of  the  necessary  road^  to  con- 
nect this  country  with  Ala.-ika.  It  is.  m 
my  opinion,  the  mo^t  important  question 
facing  the  welfare  and  security  of  this 
country  today.  There  i-s  a  distinct  con- 
nection between  my  proposal  and  the 
present-day  operations  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  subpolar  and  polar  :  -  of 
this  continent.      I  am  certain  the 

Canadian  Government  will  be  tremen- 
dously interested  in  th.is  matter  and 
would  be  more  than  happy  to  cooperate 
with  us. 


It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  our  Ariry 
garrisons  in  Alaska  are  not  being  reduced 
in  numbers.  It  is  no  coincidence  that 
various  operations  are  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  subpolar  and  polai  areas.  No. 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  movements  only 
indicate  the  inexorable  march  of  events 
in  th  and  ape  and  bring  home  to 

us  qu,-  J!  ly  the  importance — from  all 
points  of  view — of  Alaska  and  the  Arctic 
areas.  My  bill,  H  R.  2871,  i.s  only  the 
proposed  foundation  of  the  buildinp  that 
must  and  will  take  place,  both  on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air  in  the  future.  Our 
de.stiny  lies  in  that  direction  and  we 
would  do  well  to  remember  it  alway.s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent, 
I  am  inserting  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks tv  worthy  articles  f: 

Great  F..        .    .bune  and  the  Ci. :i 

Science  Monitor,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Great  Falls  (Mont  )  Tribunel 
UNriEO   St.mts    En\'ot.   VitwtNc    Fnt^E    cr 

ALA.5KAN  Highway   S^ts  North  AMriiCA  Is 

iNDrvisiBLi  iif  MATTms  or  DrrrNEB 

(By  W  P   (Luke)  Wnghl) 

Whitt  Horse.  Yukon  Tcsvtort.  April  7  — 

What  is  the  future  f»f  the  Alaak,.-:     j    ,• 

now  that  the  United  Slates  has  r>  i 

control? 

1  It  may  be  aaid  safely  that  the  route  will 
not  be  abandoned. 

2.  The  hope  that  eventually  it  will  be 
brought  untfer  the  Juriadlctipn  of  an  Inter- 
national commission  actually  has  been  in- 
creased. 

At  the  formal  <■  ■         i  the 

1.200  mi!e^  nf  tl>  ubia 

»«n«l  •  ■    '''•>•■  turned  over  to  Canada. 

Ray  ••*•  American  Ambassador  to  Ot- 

tawa, aald  significantly: 

"In  matters  of  defense.  North  America  Is 
IndivUtble." 

Oon    A   O   L    MrNaugh-  d!- 

iiu  minister  of  deltuse  ,i.  •    •!.(> 

dominion    section    of    the    permanent    j. 

board     i.  (I>:ense.  made  it  plain  that  Ca:  i 

was  I  i  its  army  to  operate  the  route 

as  an    .a  measure. 

■tanXUM     DICTATtO    BOM)    LOCATION 

General  McN-iughton  asserted  that  the 
sites  of  the  airfields,  started  by  Canada,  en- 
larged by  the  United  States  and  Inter  pur- 
chaaed  by  the  Dominion,  d.ctated  the  loca- 
tion of   the  highwav      And  so  loug  as  avis- 


cr   li.ud 


Why  were  the  airfields  located  where  they 
are? 

It  no  longer  Is  a  secret  that  the  route  esat 
of  the  mountalna  waa  chosen  for  one  reason — 
It  was  the  first  location  fi  und,  in  search  of 
considerable  magnitude,  where  there  was 
yufllcient  conuct  flying  weather  to  Insure  the 
delivery  of  planes  to  RusaU  In  th*  volume 
agreed  upon. 

Army  Air  Forces  olBccrs  here  said  the  s<ar<h 
started  on  the  west  coast.  The  next  f,u^- 
gested  b;  ^.e  aouthem  termlnu."  of  the 

alraupp;.  >  SitJerU  was  F'-hmtn   Wn«h. 

That  WM  abandoDMl.  as  wa* 
by  gstUng  €m  the  pralrlt  sldt   .  ;     ...   c    .. 
nentai  Dlrlde  were  the  aerial  pathfinders  of 
1942  able  to  promi.se  to  deliver  the  goods 

The  priMBls*  waa  fulfilled  The  atiflelds 
are   being  used  today  f'      '  rcial 

.ind    mUitary    planes      A  ^    is 

belnc  trw^Ml  over  the  Alaska  highway  to 
service  these  pl.-ines.  It  may  l)e  years  before 
t-nmrnerrtal  trafflc  is  sufncient  to  equ.tl  that 
of  the  war  years  but  civilian  flying  Is  In- 
crcsstng  rather  than  decreaslrg 

Bine*  the  airfields  air-  -    ^    r  are 

being  wsed  by  companies  .  the 

United  States  and  Alaska,  as  weU  m  m  Can- 
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ada.  the  Idea  of  some  sort  of  Joint  super- 
vision over  them  is  logical. 

Since  the  true  value  of  the  Alaska  highway 
never  can  be  realized  until  there  are  addi- 
tional access  roads,  and  since  Canada  is  short 
of  such  funds  for  expansion,  an  international 
commission  meets  with  favor  of  the  man  in 
the  street  In  this  section  of  Canada. 

NOT   A   HtGHWAT    TET 

Farther  south  there  is  strong  demand  for 
a  better  outlet  from  the  Peace  River  block 
centering  around  Fort  St.  John.  British 
Columbia  Is  endeavoring  to  meet  this  demand 
by  building  a  new  route  over  Pine  pass 
which  will  connect  Fort  St.  John  with  PrL-^ic^ 
George  But  even  when  this  is  dc  "  Miere 
would  have  to  be  material  improvemei  t  on 
the  route  from  Prince  George  to  Vancouver 
before  it  could  be  called  a  highway. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  outlet  from  the 
Peace  River  farming  center  to  Edmonton  now 
Is  little  more  than  a  trail.  A  huge  expendi- 
ture would  be  needed  to  provide  an  all-year 
road  over  the  present  route.  Engineers  say 
that  If  International  or  even  Dominion  funds 
are  to  be  spent  the  logical  thing  would  be 
to  construct  the  Whltecourt  Valley-View  cut- 
off, which  would  mean  150  miles  of  new  road 
through  Virgin  territory  but  would  cut 
approximately  100  miles  oft  the  distance  be- 
tween Dawson  Creek  and  Edmonton. 

If  this  road  were  built  a  traveler  could  go 
from  the  Peace  River  block  to  the  capital  of 
Alberta  and  return  and  put  only  50  miles 
more  on  his  speedometer  than  the  one-way 
trip  from  Fort  St  John  to  Vancouver,  the 
principal  metropolis  of  British  Columbia. 

Alaska  highway  boosters  are  none  too  hope- 
ful of  getting  their  cut-off  unless  there  is  an 
international  rommisslm.  Under  present 
circumstances  It  Aould  have  to  be  built  with 
Alberta  provincial  fund.-  an(<  Alberta  is  hav- 
ing enough  trouble  building  roaf^s  between 
its  more  populous  centers  without  taking  on 
the  added  task  of  running  a  new  route 
through  an  area  In  which  there  are  few 
voters. 

So  those  who  Insist  that  the  present  high- 
way really  be  put  to  work  are  convinced  that 
their  best  bet  is  to  appeal  to  the  Dominion 
Government  in  Ottawa.  But,  they  admit,  the 
lack  of  interest  in  the  Alaskp  highway  in  the 
eastern  provinces  U  immense.  They  believe, 
then,  that  the  Dominion  could  get  the  votes 
in  Parliament  for  an  appropriation  only  If 
the  road  were  to  be  a  joint  United  States- 
Canadian  project  on  which  the  defense  angle 
cculd  be  Interjected  so  as  to  permit  American 

participation  in  the  financing. 

COST    WILL    BE    LESS    NOW 

An  additional  150  miles  of  new  construction 
could  be  provided  at  far  less  than  an  average 
150  miles  along  the  highway.  In  the  first 
place.  It  would  be  south  of  the  present  route, 
where  the  construction  .<-ca5on  Is  longer,  and 
the  cost  of  labor  should  be  less  than  In  war 
dsys,  when  It  was  necesrary  to  pay  men  for 
90  hours,  although  they  worked  only  70,  to 
attract  them  to  the  north  country. 

If  both  the  Whitecourt  cut-off  and  the 
new  route  from  the  Peace  River  country  to 
Vancouver  were  completed,  it  would  provide 
a  new  circle  tour  for  American  motorists 
through  a  land  loted  for  scenery,  hunting, 
and  fishing,  as  well  as  agriculture. 

It  also  would  provide  a  start  on  a  new  route 
paralleling  the  present  highway  to  help  sat- 
isfy the  ardent  west  coast  t>oosters  vho  are 
convinced  that  the  Alaska  road  today  is 
valueless. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
UNITED  States  FaosTDrrE  Opfration  Aimed  at 

Air  Command  or  Polar  Areas 

tBy  Capt.  Frederick  L.  Oliver,  U.  S.   Navy, 

retired  i 

•Operation  Frostbite.'  recently  concluded. 

was  the  seagoing  counterpart  of  the  land- 


based  "Operation  Muskox."  currently  under 
way  in  northern  Canada.  Together  these  op- 
erations have  the  mission  of  determining 
what  methods  must  be  perfected  to  permit 
efficient  use  of  the  air  power  in  the  frigid 
reaches  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 

For  many  years  the  Russians  have  been 
l-itensely  interested  In  the  Arctjc  region,  par- 
ticularly In  finding  an  Ice-free  route  from 
Russian  ports  to  the  Bering  Strait. 

The  year-round  Ice  packs  In  Vilkitsky 
Strait,  south  of  the  Severnay  Zemlya  Archi- 
pelago, have  always  been  a  hindrance  to  using 
the  northern  sea  route  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  but  rumors  have  persisted  that  a  com- 
paratively ice-free  route  exists  In  the  vicinity 
of  latitude  82". 

If  there  is  such  a  northern  passage,  the 
Russians  have  kept  the  information  to  them- 
selves, together  with  their  vast  accumula- 
tion of  detailed  data  covering  Arctic  condi- 
tions of  tide,  ice  movements,  and  weather. 

SOVIET  GETS  INFORMATION 

More  recently,  the  Russians  acquired  addi- 
tional Information  while  flying  planes  out  of 
Archangel.  Murmansk,  and  other  Barrent 
Sea  bases,  as  did  the  Germans  In  their  air 
raids  on  Arctic  convoys  destined  for  northern 
Russian  ports.  Doubtless  the  United  States 
has  obtained  the  German  data,  but  probably 
has  secured  little  information  from  Russia. 

It  is  known  that  In  the  summer  of  1932  a 
Soviet  Ice  breaker  made  the  passage  from 
Archangel  to  Bering  Sea  In  6  weeks,  but  the 
route  followed  was  not  disclosed. 

The  long-sought  northwest  passage  across 
the  top  of  North  America  waV  definitely  deter- 
mined to  be  clogged  with  Ice  when  Amund- 
sen drifted  through  on  an  ice  pack  from  1903 
to  1906. 

In  1937.  a  Russian  expedition  landed  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  North  Pole,  where  it  estab- 
lished a  camp  on  an  Ice  field.  Supplied  by 
airplane,  it  was  taken  off  by  Ice  breakers  9 
months  later,  after  having  drifted  some  1,300 
miles  to  a  point  east  of  Greenland. 

In  the  same  year,  a  Soviet  plane  flew  over 
the  top  of  the  globe  from  Moscow  to  Van- 
couver, Wash.,  in  an  attempt  to  reach  San 
Francisco, 

MANY   DIFFICULTIES 

Many  difficulties  incident  to  operating  air- 
planes In  polar  temperatures  were  solved 
long  since  In  a  nonmilitary  way.  The  several 
Antarctic  expeditions  made  successful  use 
of  airplanes,  and  civilian  aviators  in  Alaska 
have  evolved  a  very  satisfactory  cold-weather 
airplane  technique. 

However,  the  planes  used  were  not  mili- 
tary types,  and  the  time  element,  so  vital  In 
military  operations  ashore  and  afloat  with 
airplanes,  was  of  little  moment.  In  most 
cases,  if  a  plane  balked  in  starting,  tomorrow 
was  another  day  as  yet  untruched. 

Some  military  information  was  obtained  In 
cold-weather  tests  conducted  8  years  ago  by 
the  aircraft  carrier  Ranger  off  the  Aleutians. 
However,  there  has  been  a  radical  change  In 
carriers,  planes,  and  methods  of  operating 
since  1938. 

"Frostbit-^  ■  was  more  of  a  test  of  personnel 
and  their  gear,  .han  it  was  of  the  planes 
themselves.  Practically  any  modern  air- 
plane In  a  matter  of  mir.utes  can  attain  alti- 
tudes where  temperatures  vie  with  anything 
the  Arctic  produces,  and  a  plane  which  can 
cruise  under  such  conditions  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  Arctic  cold. 

had    TO    DRAIN    OIL 

Formerly,  when  a  plane  landed  In  severely 
cold  weathe-.  the  oil  had  to  be  drained  lest 
its  solidification  make  it  impossible  to  crank 
the  engine.  When  readying  such  a  plane  for 
flight,  preheated  oil  and  a  blowtorch  on  the 
gasoline  heater  were  re^|ilsites. 

Oil  which  remains  fluid  at  low  tempera- 
tures and  easily  vaporized  gasolines  have 
been  perfected,  making  modern  airplane  en- 


gines flexible  In  cold  weather,  leaving  the 
matter  of  take-offs  and  landings  the  only 
Issue  as  far  as  aviation  material  and  han- 
dling of  planes  on  carriers  is  concerned. 

The  carrier  Midivay  was  provided  with 
small  snow  plows  to  push  accumulations  of 
snow  overboard,  and  with  mechanically  op- 
erated sweepers  to  brush  the  remaining  snow 
and  ice  away.  Very  probably  high -pressure 
steam  hoses  and  various  chemicals  were  also 
used  to  keep  the  Immense  flight  deck  of  the 
ship  available  for  handling  planes. 

Apparently,  the  precautions  taken  were 
adequate  as  the  Midway  reports  that  on  only 
two  days  was  it  impossible  to  fly  planes,  and 
Intimates  that  high  winds  rather  than  deck 
conditions  were  responsible  for  the  hiatus. 

CTTICIENCT  VITAL 

It  is  axiomatic  on  board  ship  that  efficiency 
goes  hand-ln-hand  with  the  morale  of  the 
crew,  and  that  the  morale  drops  off  quickly 
if  the  men  are  not  properly  cared  for.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  of  moment  to  determine 
what  effect  Arctic  weather  had  on  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  crew. 

In  cold  weather,  the  average  man-of-war 
can  be  an  exceedingly  uncomfortable  abode 
for  its  crew.  Men-of-war  differ  from  mer- 
chantmen in  the  matter  of  access  provided  for 
going  to  and  from  various  parts  of  the  ship. 
A  man-of-war  has  numerous  doors  and 
hatches  so  Its  crew  can  man  the  battle  sta- 
tions quickly,  whereas  the  merchantman  has 
no  more  openings  than  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  usually  no  hatches  In  the  passenger 
spaces. 

Hatches,  which  are  horizontal  openings  In 
decks,  are  proverbially  difficult  to  seal  against 
wintry  blasts  of  air  which  can  make  living 
quarters  on  board  ship  almost  unlivable  with 
ley  drafts. 

sei:ks  remedies 
It    of   course    did    not    require    an    Arctic 
cruise  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  front,  but 
It  did  afford  a  test  of  whatever  remedial  ac- 
tion   had    been    taken. 

In  balmy  weather,  where  most  of  our  car- 
rier operations  have  been  conducted,  the 
matter  of  clothing  other  than  for  the  avi- 
ators, has  presented  no  problem.  "Frost- 
bite." however,  developed  the  need  for  a 
radical  Improvement  In  the  present  types  of 
cold-weather  clothing,  which  are  reported  to 
have  slowed  down  operations  as  much  as  30 
percent  due  to  the  delay  In  cfonnlng  and 
using  the  bulky  garments. 

Other  matters  Investigated  undoubtedly 
included  searching  out  weaknesses  In  the 
design  of  the  ship,  developing  methods  of 
securing  planes  to  an  icy,  wind-swept  flight 
deck,  determining  the  effect  of  cold  on  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  equipment,  learning  how 
long  the  watch  on  deck  can  withstand  cold 
driven  on  the  wings  of  a  gale,  ascertaining 
how  the  homing  devices  installed  In  planes 
function  In  cold  weather,  how  the  landing 
beams  perform,  what  weather  and  Loran 
stations  are  needed',  and  finally  whether  or 
not  the  carrier  deck  provides  better  facili- 
ties for  airplane  operations  in  the  Arctic 
than  does  a  base  on  the  shore. 

OPERATIONS   INFORMATION 

The  cruise  also  provided  Information  con- 
cerning the  possibilities  of  carrier  operation 
where  no  shore  bases  could  be  established 
In  a  cold,  desolate  area. 

As  planes  become  more  reliable  and  longer 
ranged,  the  routes  over  the  top  of  the  world 
through  Arctic  snow,  ice,  cold,  and  fog  will 
become  more  and  more  frequented.  For  In- 
stance, It  is  7.700  miles  from  New  York  to 
Chungking,  China,  via  the  Arctic,  and  11.700 
miles  via  San  Francisco  and  Hawaii. 

In  view  of  thU  trend  of  events  the  United 
States  feels  new  Interest  in  air  operations  In 
the  Polar  spaces. 
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the  ip-aduates  of  the  first  postwar 
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you  leave  here  and  go  out   into 

rice.    What  I  have  to  tell  you  won't 
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in  peace  and  war  over  a  period  of 

years'  service  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
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th«jae  qualities  that  will  commar.d 

their  loyalty,  and  their  obedi- 

a  success  in   the  service   you 

leadership — military  leadcrahip 
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that  knowledge  to  others. 
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1  ud  maintain  this  ascendancy  you 

self-control,  physical  vitality  and 

and  moral  force      To  exert  moral 

must  live  clean,  you  must  have  suffl- 

power  to  see  the  right,  and  the 

right.     A  Icud-mouthed.  profane 

hu   is  careless  of  his  personal  ap- 

wiU  have  a  loud-mouthed,  profane. 

ofpany      If  ycu  have  a  poor  platoon 

becauiie   ycu   are   a   poor   platoon 

.ci»r      In  or  out  of  combat    the   t)est 

hii.-;  the  best  platoon  commander 

sa^rtflc*    Is    essential     to    le.idershtp. 

mentally  and  phvsically  in  the 

pli^hmect  oi  all  of  your  responsiblli- 


nallsm  is  meant  the  watchful  care 

ctimfort  and  welfare  of  those  in  your 

iO(  k  ovit  for  them  in  every  possible 

loi:ig  Ui!3  you  create  a  soul  in  your 

t|ia'.  wiU  m<ike  tiiem  respond  to  you 

they  were  one  man:  then  you  have 

•    ju&t   and   fair   at   all    times.     In 

puniahment    remember    that    you 

tii>ai  a:i  men  alike.     A  punishment 

uJ  d  be  dismissed  by  one  man  with  a 

he  shoulder  is  mental  anguish  for 

Be"  sure  that  you  know  your  men. 

giving  credit      When  one  of  your 


men  has  acccmpllshed  an  especially  credit- 
able piece  of  work,  in  or  out  of  combat,  see 
that  he  gets  the  proper  reward,  and  turn 
iMSVcn  and  earth  upside  down  to  see  that  be 
f«ts  It.  Train  and  lead  your  men  In  such  a 
way  that  when  your  name  is  mentioned,  jrour 
man  will  say:  "There  Is  a  leader.  We  would 
foUow  him  to  the  eiul  of  the  earth  "  No 
greater  compliment  could  be  paid  to  any 
c  ffl:er  of  any  rank 

Wltbout  mitlatue  and  dsctoloQ  no  man 
can  expect  to  lead.  Any  reaaonabla  oittar  In 
an  emenjency  is  better  than  no  order  The 
situation  Is  there  Meet  It  It  U  twtter  to  do 
something  and  do  the  wrong  ^htng  than  Vt 
hesitate,  hunt  around  for  the  right  thing 
to  do.  and  w;nd  up  by  doln«  nothing  at  all. 
Having  decided  on  a  line  of  action,  stick  to 
it.  I>jn't  vacillate  Men  have  no  contidence 
In  an  i»acer  who  doesn't  kn'  w  his  own  mind. 

When  I  arrived  In  the  Pacific  theater  in 
1943  I  a^'ked  the  dtstinguiivhed  D-S.  Plrst 
Marine  Division.  Colonel  Twining,  now 
executive  of  the  Marine  Corps  schools,  what 
shortcoming  on  the  part  of  Junior  oOcers  In 
the  Guadalcanal  campaign  made  the  greatest 
rmpresiion  on  him  Without  hesitation  he 
replied.  "Lethargy,  or  lack  of  action— a  sort 
of  mental  paralysis— the  willingness  to  let 
matters  run  their  course  once  the  platoon 
or  company  was  committed  to  action  "  In 
other  words.  lack  of  initiative  and  leadership. 
It  iroes  withcut  saying  that  such  weaklings 
were  eliminated,  sent  home  where  '"  re 

relegated  to  some   unimportant   a..  .t. 

or  sent  back  to  their  home  commiuuue*  as 
civilians  where  they  became  subject  to  the 
draft 

The  element  of  Personal  dignity  is  Impor- 
tant In  military  leader?fhlp  B?  the  friend  of 
your  men.  but  do  not  bee  )me  their  tntlnxate. 
Your  men  should  stand  In  awe  of  you.  not 
feer  If  your  men  presume  to  become  fa- 
miliar It  is  your  fault,  not  theirs;  your  actions 
have  encouraged  tbem  to  do  so  And.  above 
all  things,  don't  cheapen  yourself  by  court- 
ing their  friendship  or  curryJrg  their  favor 
They  will  despise  you  for  It  If  you  are  worthy 
of  their  loyalty,  respect,  and  devotion  they 
will  give  all  these  most  wlllinrrly.  If  you  are 
not  worthy,  nothing  that  you  can  do  will 
wl.'i  them 

Keep  clearly  In  mind  your  personal  integ- 
rity and  the  duty  you  owe  your  country  Do 
not  let  yourself  be  deflecUKl  from  a  sUlct 
sense  of  jusUce  by  feelings  of  personal  friend- 
ship If  your  own  brother  is  an  NCO  or  a 
second  lieutenant  and  you  Ind  him  unfit  to 
hold  his  rank,  report  him.  Be  boncst  with 
yourself,  your  corps,  and  your  coiaatty. 

With  reference  to  courage— it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  you  have  physical  courage.  We 
need  not  tell  you  bow  necessary  that  Is 
Courage  Is  more  than  bravery.  Bravery  is 
fearlessness — the  absence  of  fear.  The  merest 
dolt  may  b«  brave  because  he  lacks  the  men- 
tality to  appreciate  hia  danger:  he  doesn't 
know  enough  to  be  afraid.  Courage,  however, 
la  that  firmness  of  spirit,  that  moral  back- 
bone which  while  fully  appreciating  the  dan- 
ger involved  nevertheless  goes  on  with  the 
undertaking.  B.  a  very  U  physical;  courage  is 
mental  and  moral.  You  may  be  cold  all  over: 
your  hands  may  tremble:  your  legs  may 
quake:  your  knees  ready  to  give  way— that  is 
fear.  If.  neveriheleis.  you  go  forward.  In  spite 
of  this  physical  defect  you  continue  to  lead 
your  men  against  the  enemy,  you  have  cour- 
age. Don't  ask  a  man  to  go  where  you  would 
not  go  yourself.  Always  remember  that  his 
life  IS  as  valuable  to  him  as  yours  Is  to  you. 
Occsstonally.  some  of  your  men  must  be  ex- 
posed to  danver  which  you  cannot  share. 
You  call  for  volunteers.  If  your  men  know 
you  and  know  you  are  "right."  ycu  will  never 
lack  voJimteers.  for  they  will  know  your  heart 
is  in  your  work,  t^t  you  are  giving  your 
country  the  best  you  have,  that  you  would 
willingly  perform  the  task  yourself  If  permit- 
ted to  do  so.  Your  example  and  your  en- 
thusiasm will  have  inspired  them  to  the 
highest  degree. 


The  most  essential  attribute  of  an  olBcer 
Is  loyalty— loyalty  tip  and  loyalty  down.  That 
Is.  be  loyal  to  your  subordinates  aa  well  as 
your  superiors.  Be  loyal  to  your  country,  the 
naval  service  of  which  you  are  a  member,  and 
the  Marine  Corps  In  which  you  are  honored  to 
hold  a  commission.  Loyalty  to  our  corps  be- 
gins with  loyalty  to  our  chief— the  Cora- 
mandairt  of  the  Marine  Corps  His  loyalty 
and  high  sense  of  duty  are  reflected  by  Ms 
untiling  efforts  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
our  corps.  Therefore,  throughout  your  career. 
regardlcaa  of  bow  the  taws,  regulations,  and 
orders  emanating  from  bis  office  may  affect 
you  personally,  bear  in  minil  that  they  are 
Intended  for  the  good  of  our  corps — l)e  loyal 
up  and  loyal  down. 

Gentlemen.  I  congratulate  you  on  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  long  and  difficult 
courses  designed  to  prepare  you  for  active 
service.  Heitceforth.  grave  respoiisibllliies 
will  rest  upon  your  shoulders.  Your  captain 
and  vour  men  will  depend  on  ycu.  Wherever 
you  may  be — on  land,  at  sea,  or  in  the  air— be 
a  leader,  and  above  all.  a  gentleman  leader. 

Know  yourself. 

Know  3rour  men. 

Know  your  job. 

Be  loyal — and  never  forget  the  famous 
motto  of  our  corps.  "Semper  Fidiiis  ' 

Good  liKk.  and  God  bless  you  one  ai.d  rll. 


Streamlining  Coogress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

or    NEW    HAMPi>HiaX 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reoreaniza- 
tion  of  Congress  submitted  a  report.  Edi- 
torials commenting  on  this  report  ap- 
peared in  the  Concord  Monitor  and  in 
the  Manchester  Union,  two  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  publi-shed  in  New  Hamp- 
.«hlre.  Since  these  cnmment.s  are  both 
timely  and  notewDrthy  I  include  them 
herewith: 

[From    the    Manchester    (N     H.|    Union    of 
March  7.  1646 1 

8T*EAMUNIN0    CONGSX&S 

The  joint  Senate-House  committee  ap- 
pointed to  study  methods  of  r<  tug 
Congress  to  enable  it  to  cope  with  .  nas 
presented  its  report.  This  is  one  of  Uie  most 
clearly  stated  and  capable  documents  that 
has  been  presented  by  any  committee  in  Con- 
gress for  a  long  time. 

Among  the  many  valuable  suggestions 
which  It  contains  is  the  proposal  to  limit  the 
amount  that  may  be  appropriated  by  any 
Congress  at  the  tieginning  of  each  session. 
This  provision  would  require  that  within  60 
days  after  the  start  of  each  session,  the  Rev- 
enue and  Appropriations  Committees  of  both 
Houses  submit  estimates  of  over -all  Federal 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year  Spending  could  not  exceed  re- 
ceipts unless  Congress  specifically  approved 
by  record  vote  an  lncres.«e  m  the  nationnl 
debt  in  the  amount  of  the  exiess  All  sp- 
prop:iations  except  those  of  a  permanent 
naiure  would  be  reduced  by  a  uniform  per- 
centaire  in  case  total  appropriations  exceeded 
the  amount  of  the  approved   Budget   figure 

In  other  words.  Congress  would  be  rrquind 
to  cut  Its  suit  to  itA  cloth  financially  ^peak- 
In^.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  Congress  has 
given  little  regard  In  the  pai>t.  and  which 
should  be  the  basis  of  any  sound  fiscal  pro- 
gram. No  individual  and  no  business  could 
hope  to  thrive  unless  they  made  their  avail- 
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able  money  a  guide  to  their  expenditures. 
There  is  no  sound  reason  why  Congress  should 
not  follow  a  similar  course.  Such  a  plan 
Interferes  with  no  prerogatives  of  committees 
or  Mcmt>crs.  but  simply  demands  that  Gov- 
ernment finances  shall  be  run  on  a  business 

basU. 

A  second  valuable  suggestion  is  the  con- 
solidation of  committees  to  lessen  their  num- 
ber and  strengthen  their  efficiency.      Under 
this  plan  the  present  33  standing  committees 
in  the  Senate  would  be  cut  to  16.   and  the 
48  standing  committees  In  the  House  to  18. 
Senators  and  Representatives  would  also  be 
restricted  in  the  number  of  committees  on 
which  they   can  serve.      This  change  strikes 
at  the  cheri.'^hed  right  of  seniority  by  cutting 
down  .standing  committee  chairmanships  and 
will  therefore  be  likely  to  be  opposed.     But 
the  proposal   is  good.      At   present   Senators 
serve  on  as  many  as  10  special  and  standing 
committees,  and  House  Members  on  as  many 
as  6  or  more.      It  is  impossible  that  these 
Members  should  do  their  best  vork  with  so 
great  a  demand  on  their  time.     Under  the 
plan  special  committees  would  be  outlawed. 
Among  other  valuable  suegestion :  are  pro- 
visions for  lx)th  commlitees  and  Members  to 
have  more  trained  assistants;  registration  of 
lobbies  and  pressure  groups,  with  statements 
of  expenditures  to  Influence  legislation  quar- 
terly: the  requirement  that  bills  reported  by 
committees    be    accompanied    by    digest*    in 
nontechnical  language  to  make  them  plain; 
elimination  of  time-consuming  coneressional 
activities  not  directly  connected  with  run- 
ning the  National  Government;   and  proce- 
dural provisions  to  enable  Members  to  initiate 
more  legislation. 

All  these  changes  are  well  calculated  to 
Increase  congressional  efficiency,  and  to  make 
the  mechanics  of  that  body  equal  to  the  prob- 
lems of  present-day  legislation.  They  merit 
careful  consideration. 

I  From  the  Concord   (N.  H^   Monitor  of 
March  11,  1946 1 


si:tport  this  report 
The  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  has  finally  made  its  report.  It  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  documents  to  reach 
the  Congress  in  many  a  day,  though  its  con- 
sideration will  probably  be  long  drawn  out 
and  subject  to  repeated  delays  For  Congress 
must  reform  Us  own  ways,  and  that  Is  as  hard 
a  task  as  for  the  average  individual.  Yet  the 
need  for  reform  is  startlingly  evident,  and 
without  it  the  handling  of  the  Nation's  affairs 
probably  will  simply  go  from  bad  to  worse. 

One  a.«pect  of  the  joint  committee  report 
are  five  recommendations  which  directly  af- 
fect the  handling  of  Congress'  responflbility 
for  Federal  fiscal  matters  Control  of  the 
purse  is  one  of  the  principal  functions  of 
Congress.  Yet  today  appropriation  and  reve- 
•  nue  committees  sit  separately  and  make  their 
recommendations  to  Congress  without  regard 
for  or  consideration  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween income  and  expenditures  Appropna- 
tlons  are  made  whether  the  treasury  is  bare 
or  not  and  revenue  measures  are  drawn  with- 
out   knowledge    as   to  how   much    income    is 

needed.  .    . 

So  the  Joint  committee  has  recommended. 

"That  by  joint  action  the  revenue  and  ap- 
propriations committees  of  both  Houses  sub- 
mit to  Congress  within  60  days  after  each  ses- 
sion opens  a  concurrent  resolution  setting 
over-all  Federal  receipts  and  expenditures 
(estimates)  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  If 
total  expenditures  recommended  exceed  esti- 
mated income  Congress  should  be  required 
by  record  vote  to  authorize  creation  of  addi- 
tional Ftderal  debt  in  the  amount  of  the 
excess  All  appropriations,  excepting  those 
of  a  permanent  naiure.  interest  on  the  public 
debt  veterans'  pensions  and  benefits,  trust 
expenditures,  and  public  debt  retirement. 
would  be  reduced  by  a  uniform  percentaRC 
in  case  total  appropriations  exceeded  the 
amotint  of  the  approved  budget  figtire. " 


The  mechanics  Involved  may  be  subject  to 
discussion  but  the  basic  approach  contained 
in  this  recommendation  should  be  supported 
by  every  American  In  the  interests  of  a 
sound  and  solvent  Federal  Government. 
The  recommendation  Is  supported  by  four 
others,  affecting  organization  and  staffing  of 
the  committees,  service  audits  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  discontinuance  of  indefinite 
appropriations,  and  the  methods  of  legislat- 
ing on  appropriation  bills.  aU  designed  to 
Improve  the  business  of  handling  the  world's 
greatest  business.  Together  the  recommen- 
dations make  an  honest  attempt  at  introduc- 
ing reason  into  Federal  fiscal  affairs. 

The  need  for  taking  action  according  to 
the  general  theme  of  the  joint  committee's 
report  is  urgent.  ^  The  war  is  over      The  Fed- 
eral   debt   is    hearing   $300,000,000,000.     The 
1947   fiscal    year    budget   submitted   by    the 
President     does     not     eliminate     continued 
deficit  spending,   which   has  been   going   on 
for    16    years    without    interruption.      Debt 
service  of  the  Federal  debt  alone  has  climbed 
to  t5.000.000.000  a  year.     To  keep  it  at  this 
figure  interest  rates  throughout  the  Nation 
have  been  depressed,  currency  increased,  and 
credit   expanded   until    Federal   fiscal   policy 
is  a,  principal   cause  of   strong   inflationary 
pressures  which  threaten  to  destroy  all  sav- 
ings.    Inflation  has  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  price  levels   in   this  country  are  un- 
reasonably high  and  far  al>ove  similar  levels 
In  other  nations,  which  operates  against  free 
world  trade.    International  trade  barriers  in 
turn  are  a  principal  irritant  which  wUl  help 
to  produce  another  war. 

The  cycle  of  causes  and  effects  thus  de- 
lineated can  only  be  stopped  in  their  begin- 
ning at  the  point  at  which  the  Joint  com- 
mittee recommendations  would  be  applied  If 
adopted.  1.  e..  in  Congress  itself.  For  Con- 
gress does  set  the  Federal  policies.  It  does 
the  appropriating.  It  determines  the  reve- 
nue laws.  But  it  has  not  handled  either 
well,  and  the  country  is  suffering  and  the 
world  is  affected. 

Congress  must  understand  that  the  people 
of  the  Nation  want  the  proposed  reforms  in 
Its  methods  of  operation  and  in  its  per- 
formance, because  Congress  by  itself  will  ba 
loath  to  change  its  ways.  It  won't  want  to 
hold  joint  committee  meetings.  It  won't 
want  to  hold  all  budget  hearings  open  to  the 
public— thty  are  now  secret.  It  won't  want 
to  reduce  the  number  of  its  committees  and 
by  that  device  the  prerogatives,  political  in 
nature,  of  its  members.  It  won't  want  to  do 
other  than  It  has  done  for  so  long,  appro- 
priate without  regard  lor  anything  except  to 
give  somebody  what  somebody  wants,  no 
matter  what  the  end  resulu. 

The  ways  of  Congress  are  obsolete.  Many 
of  them  are  simply  bad  habits  acquired  with 
the  age  of  that  branch  of  Government. 
Habits  are  not  easily  broken,  and  that  is  why 
the  people  themselves  must  provide  the  de- 
mand for  reform  in  congressional  methods 
of  operation  which  will  bring  them  more 
nearly  in  keeping  with  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities of  Congress  in  modern  society. 
With  the  Joint  committee  report  new  before 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  available  for 
study  by  all  citizens  It  is  time  to  let  Con- 
gress know  how  the  American  psoplo  feel  in 
the  matter. 


Increasing  Service  Pay 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  TALBOT 


OF   CONNECTICin 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  12.  1946 
Mr.   TALBOT.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 


to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
excerpts  from  the  statement  of  John 
Slinkman,  representing  Army  Times,  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs  on  H.  R.  5625. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Pay  Readjustment 
Act  of  1942,  as  amended.  In  that  state- 
ment Mr.  Slinkman  said: 

The  pay  proposal  we  are  about  to  make  is 
original  only  in  its  application  to  the  armed 
forces.     The  House  of   Representatives  last 
week  approved  by  overwhelming  votes  legis- 
lation to  give  over  half  a  million  postal  em- 
ployees and  a  million  other  civilian  employees 
of  the  Federal  Government  a  flat  $4C0-a-year 
Increase  in  pay.    Army  Times  urges  this  com- 
mittee to  apply  that  same  formula  to  the 
armed  forces— $400  a  year  per  man.  extending 
to  all  enlisted   personnel.     We  suggest    this 
as  a  minimum,  blanket  increa5c.  but  we  do 
not   ask   this   figure   as   a   maximum   lor   all 
officers.    That  is  a  matter  which,  we  are  sure, 
can  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  event  final  action  by  the  two 
branches  of  Congress  changes  this  »400  for- 
mula to  a  graduated  percentage  scale  of 
increases  for  civilian  employees.  Army  Times 
urges  that  the  minimum  increases  granted 
Government  workers  be  extended  to  the  serv- 
ices' enlisted  personnel.  It  would  seem  that 
such  action  should  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

Army  Times  opposes  the  flat  20  percent 
increase  proposed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
interdepartmental  board  and  endorsed  by 
Secretaries  Patterson  and  Forrestal.  because 
it  gives  the  least  to  those  who  have  the  least 
and  gives  the  most  to  those  who  have  the 
most.  We  do  not  oppose  it  because  it  gives 
too  much  to  the  officers  but  because  it  gives 
too  little  to  the  enlisted  personnel. 

It  is  our  position  that  any  flat  increase 
embracing  all  grades  and  ranks  is  inequi- 
table, wasteful,  and  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  current  concepts  of  Justice  and  equity. 
Any  satisfactory  increase  must  stand  the 
test  of  Its  effect  in  spending  power,  that  is 
to  say,  in  dollars,  even  if  a  percentage  for- 
mula is  used. 

Our  reasons  for  supporting  a  flat  $400-a- 
man  increase  are  the  same  as  those  advanced 
to  your  committee  by  the  represenUtlves  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  In  support  of  the  flat  20 
percent   increase.     But  our   proposal  would 
achieve    the    two   objectives   sought   of   the 
services  while  their  own  would  not.    In  other 
words,    we   support    a   pay    increase   because 
it   is   absolutely   necesrary   to   meet   the   in- 
creased  cost   of   living   and    liecause   of   the 
necessity  for  the  armed  forces   to  compete 
with  civilian  pay  scales  if  they  are  totattract 
the  type  of  personnel  needed  in  todaj^s  com- 
plicated, highly  mechanized,  aerial,  and  scien- 
tific military  machines. 

Our  Government,  Including  the  Congress, 
already  has  adopted  or  Indicated  its  general 
approval  of  formulas  for  pay  increases  in 
Government  and  industry  that  are  based  on 
cost-of-living  expenses.  It  seems  strangely 
incongruous  to  overlook  now  the  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  armed  forces. 

It  is  also  a  queer  commentary  on  our  sensa 
of  values  when  the  armed  services  formally 
cite  the  increased  cost  of  living  as  Justifica- 
tion for  their  recommendation  for  a  20-per- 
cent increase  in  all  grades  and  ranks,  knowing 
full  well  that  while  such  a  formula  gives  a 
major  geneial  $1,990  a  year,  it  gives  a  private 
only  $120.  or  a  very  meager  33  cents  a  day. 
That,  of  course,  figures  out  to  a  mere  4  cents 
an  hour  for  an  8-hour  day. 

You  can  readily  understand  the  hullabaloo 
that  would  tie  raised  if  civilian  employees  of 
the  Government  were  limited  by  this  Con- 
gress to  a  4 -cents-an-hour  pay  increase. 
How  then,  can  we  reconcile  placing  such  a 
limitat  on  upon  the  great  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  armed  forces? 
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The  Britisb  Loan 


EX  TENSION 


OF  REMARKS 

or 


H0<.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN 


or   lIIlfNBSOTA 

HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\1S 


Friday.  April  12.  i946 

Mr.  H.:ARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Charles 
L.  DeRev  .  of  Marshall.  Minn.,  brings  out 
very  \ivi  ily  In  his  letter  to  me  relative 


to  the  British  loan,  the  fallacy  of  grant- 
ing that  loan. 

Is  not  the  security  and  collateral  which 
can  be  put  up  by  our  own  veterans  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  the 
British  Nation?  Tliat  is  the  question 
which  Mr.  DcReu  asks  in  the  following 

letter. 

Apitn.  I.  1946. 
Hon    H.  Cakl  Anoosex, 

House  of  Rrpfesentativex. 

Wa.<<limgton.  D.  C. 

Dt.mi  RKPtrs»NTATiv«:  I  am  a  disabled  vet- 
eran cf  World  War  I.  I  am  in  debt.  The  de- 
pression left  me  heavily  in  debt.  No  one 
w  ■  '-'  'an  me  money  to  pay  that  debt.  I 
I  d  my  property.     I  pay  5  percent  In- 

tert.-.:.  I  must  pay  that  promptly  when  due 
or  they  fort^close.  I  would  like  to  pay  this 
indr'  reduce  the   interest   rate   to  2 

pen  t  .-50  years  to  pay  the  principal  in 

and  have  5  years  before  beginning  to  pay.  I 
need  this  delay  in  payment  and  the  reduc- 
tion In  interest  to  rehabilitate  myself.  I  as- 
sure you  I  am  as  hard  up  and  as  deserving  as 
the  British  are.  Can't  you  get  the  United 
States  Government  to  make  me  a  loan  at  2 
percent  Interest  pay'ntale  back  in  50  years 
without  any  payment  of  interest  and  prm- 
cipal  in  the  first  5  years'  I  need  this  lean 
badly.  1.  too.  will  spend  this  money  in  the 
United  States. 

Am  I  not  as  good  and  worthy  as  the  Eng- 
lish whom  you  propose  to  loan  cur  money  to 
on  these  terms'"  I  assure  you  my  security  and 
coll.  •  -lod.  If  not  better    than  that 

of  tl..        en.    I.  at  least,  will  repay  the 

loan  I  pledge  you  it  will  not  be  used  to 
speculate  with,  m.ike  more  money  for  big 
capital  and  business,  for  the  greedy  It  will 
not  hurt  the  common  man  of  England  and 
the  United  States  as  the  loan  to  England  will 
do.  It  will  not  be  used  to  make  more  war. 
to  finance  another  Hitler  Into  power. 

Can  you  help  me?  Get  me  a  nice  and  easy 
loan.  Ask  Congress  for  a  Iran  to  me  Stop 
helping  big  busines.s.  Help  us,  the  plain 
ordinary  people  of  all  countries.  A  loan  to 
England  does  not  help  the  common  man  of 
England.  Why  not  help  me?  Give  me  a  like 
loan.  Introduce  a  bill  to  help  me.  Please 
do.    Can  I  get  my  lean? 

Thanking  you.  I  remain. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Cii.utLcs  L   DeRtu. 


Why  Not  Borrow  Grains  From  Breweries 
and  Distilleries? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  AprU  12.  1946 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota  Mr. 
SpesJter.  last  night  I  wrote  tho  following 
letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States: 

Hot7SE    or   RBFaKSBicTATnrss. 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  11.  1949. 

■on.    HAaST   S.   TlUMAN. 

Freaident  of  the  United  States. 

The  White  Houte 

Mt  E>eak  Mk.  PnEsmrNT  The  suggestion 
of  Great  Britain  that  the  United  States  Join 
her  In  rationing  bread  gives  a  startling  em- 
phasis to  the  world  food  situation 

If  things  are  as  bad  as  that,  why  not  halt 
aU  use  of  grains  in  breweries  and  distilleries 
immediately  and  borrow  their  grain  sttMrks 
for  immediate  shipment  abroad'  Surely  if 
the  power  to  ration  exists  under  the  War 
Powers  Acts,  this  authority  also  exisu.  Ap- 
propriate steps  could  be  taken  to  compensate 


the  owners  of  the  grains  or  to  replace  them 
later. 

Such  a  step  wotild  get  results  and  would 
certainly  not  be  attended   by  all  the  diffi- 
culties   that   rationing   of    bread    and   flour 
would  entail. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Pkancis  Cass. 
Representative  in  Congress.  Second 
South  Dakota  District. 

This  morning  I  notice  by  the  papers 
that  the  President  said  yesterday  that 
the  next  90  days  would  be  the  most  criti- 
cal in  the  world  food  situation.  In  view 
of  his  own  estimate  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  tru.st  that 
the  President  will  act  promptly  to  l)or- 
row  the  present  .<;tocks  of  grain  in  the 
hands  of  the  brewers  and  distillers  and 
slop  all  deliveries  to  them  until  the  crisis 
has  passed. 


Are  We  Losing  or  Gaining  Public 
Respect? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  n.LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
include  an  address  b>  Frank  R  Schwen- 
gel.  president.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute, 
before  the  National  Association  of  Bever- 
age Control  Administrators  on  April  2, 
1946: 

Are  we  gaining  or  losing  public  respect? 
It  is  my  purpose  to  provoke  a  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  standing  of  cur  industry  with 
the  public.  In  making  suet  an  appraisiil  It 
is  essential  to  Include  an  estimate  of  liquor 
control,  for  control  in  the  pub  Ic  mind  is  ir- 
revocably associated  wit^  the  industry.  So. 
for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  are  In 
many  respects  on  a  parallel  footing. 

Representing  the  thinking  of  a  member 
of  the  industry,  my  remarks  naturally  re- 
flect partiality  with  the  cause  of  legally  con- 
trolled liquor  under  our  present  system. 
But  perforce.  I  must  aleo  confess  certain 
undeniable  shortcomings.  If  dry  proponents 
take  comfort  from  such  a  confession.  I  say 
to  them  that  we  are  realistic  in  our  ap- 
praisal of  the  industry,  and  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  request  that  they  in  turn  recognize 
the  overwhelming  benefits  accruing  from 
legal  control 

What  I  wish  to  emphasise  ia  the  awarencM 
of  the  industry  of  its  social  as  well  as  eco> 
nomic  obligations — and.  In  that  awareness, 
what  it  has  done  about  them  and  what  It 
further  Intends  to  do  about  them  There  Is 
no  general  attitude  among  men  of  the  Indiis- 
try  to  dodge  their  responsibility  Quite  the 
contrary  is  true  and  it  is  upon  that  premise 
that  the  industry  fundamentally  lays  claim 
to  deservedness  of  public  confidence  and  co- 
operation 

The  record  of  progress  of  the  pa^t  13  years 
by  the  Industry  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
acute  realization  by  them  that  good  conduct 
IS  good  btismesB. 

Fully  recognizmg  the  serious  problems  we 
have  encountered  during  the  war  period  and 
still  face  today,  and  which  have  disturbed 
the  public  attitude,  my  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion—"Are  we  gaining  or  losing  public  re- 
spect?"— is  still  In  the  affirmative.  Upon 
what.  then,  do  I  base  thia  conclusion  at  such 
a  critical  moment? 

First,  the  most  recent  Gallup  poll  on  pub- 
lie   sentiment   toward   continuation   of   the 
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legal  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  showed  in 
December  1945  that  63  4  percent  of  all  who 
were  questioned  indicated  that  they  would 
vote  favorably  If  the  question  of  national 
prohibition  was  to  come  up  again.  Of  the 
balance  31  6  percent  Indicated  a  negative 
vote;  while  no  opinion  was  registered  by  5 
percent  of  those  polled.  In  other  words,  of 
those  with  definite  opinion.  67  percent  In- 
dicated a  favorabl?  vote  while  33  percent 
were  negative.  This  Is  a  gain  of  4  percent 
in  affirmative  sentiment  over  1944.  when  the 
same  question  resulted  in  a  63  percent  af- 
firmative vote  and  37  percent  negative. 

Second,  the  public  recognizes  to  an  ex- 
tent nt  least,  the  importance  of  the  Industry 
as  a  factor  in  the  war  effort  which  was  cited 
as  "an  unparalleled  example  of  the  conver- 
sion of  an  industry  from  peace  to  war."  Its 
contributions  related  not  only  to  the  pro- 
duction of  alcohol,  but  to  byproduct  feeds 
which  aided  the  Nation  materially  in  its 
food  program  during  the  war  period  when  it 
wa.'*  the  breadbasket  of  the  world. 

Third,  while  the  Irritations  to  which  the 
public  is  subjected  due  to  rationing  even 
now.  6  months  after  the  war.  militate  against 
us,  the  Industry  Itself  likewise  is  an  unwill- 
ing victim  of  It.  Time  has  already  Justified 
the  efforts  of  the  Industry  in  the  light  of  its 
inventory  position. 

Fourth,  the  public  has  experienced  a  period 
of  de  facto  prohibition  and  its  attendant 
abuses  and  wants  none  of  it. 

Fifth,  the  huqe  and  more  or  less  painless 
revenue  produced  for  Government  and  State 
at  a  time  when  most  needed. 

Sixth,  during  World  War  I  prohibition  was 
forced  upon  us  at  a  time  when  millions  of 
men  were  In  the  armed  forces  and  deprived 
of  the  right  to  express  their  opinion. 

During  World  War  II.  similar  pressure  was 
exerted  to  bring  about  the  same  result,  but 
because  of  our  improved  relations  with  the 
public  and  the  appreciation  of  Government 
officials  of  the  evils  that  prohibition  might 
again  bring  about,  coupled  with  protests 
from  the  men  In  the  service,  the  attempt  was 
unsuccess-Tul. 

If  we  had  not  gained  in  public  respect 
since  rej>eal.  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that 
the  experience  of  World  War  I  would  have 
been  repeated. 

Therefore,  for  these  reasons  and  others 
during  these  trying  days.  It  is  felt  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  industry  has  kept  faith  with 
the  public.  This  Justifies  the  belief  that  It 
has  also  gained  In  respect,  though  in  a 
latent  or  concealed  sort  of  way. 

In  taking  stock.  I  must  resort  to  contrasts 
as  between  what  the  public  had  before  repeal 
and  what  it  has  today. 

Seeking  relief  from  what  It  believed  to  be 
an  Intolerable  situation  due  largely  to  the 
flamboyance  of  the  era,  lack  of  commensu- 
rate laws  and  enforcement  and  a  producing 
industry  largely  unidentified  to  the  public 
because  It  mainlv  sold  its  commodity  In  bulk, 
the  public  hvsterically  brought  on  that  pain- 
ful, violent,  and  farcical  experiment— 15- 
year  prohibition. 

Historv  records,  and  you  who  survived  It 
know,  that  the  prohibition  era  was  the  great- 
est period  of  national  Immorality  and  cor- 
ruption the  country  had  known  up  to  that 
time,  or  has  known  since.  Demoralizing 
effects  of  the  experiment  touched  every  strata 
and  phase  of  life.  It  brought  on  a  flood  of 
poisonous  alcoholic  concoctions.  It  created 
an  economic  plutocracy  of  thugs  and  gun- 
men. It  Inspired  a  Nation-wide  contempt 
for  law  Its  blighting  influence  rested  heav- 
ily upon  politics.  Wholesale  bribery  and 
thievery  in  Its  Innumerable  forms,  hypocrisy 
in  social  and  civil  life,  corruption  of  youth, 
highjacking,  racketeering,  and  murder,  all 
had  their  origin  In  this  tragic  effort  to  alter 
by  statute  human  customs  not  In  them- 
selves Immoral  or  objectionable. 

That  is  how  completely  the  public,  which 
bai  been  promised  the  millennium,  was  mis- 


led.  That  is  how  completely  It  had  muffed 
the  ball  in  Us  prohibition  thinking.  Maybe 
It  was  worth  while  as  an  object  lesson,  but 
nt  what  a  price. 

Call  It  revolution,  or  evolution— the  public 
finally  called  a  halt,  repealed  prohibition 
and  in  came  legal  control. 

Todav  there  are  comprehensive  laws  and 
regulations  and  an  industry  responsive  to 
them.  Today  there  are  able,  experienced,  and 
conscientious  Federal  Government  and  State 
oflBcials  to  enforce  them. 

There  has  been  created  a  muUlbilUon 
dollar  producing  industry  the  equal  In  plant 
equipment  an  '  modern,  scientific  facilities 
unexcelled  by  the  country's  finest  food  plants. 
Many  thousands  of  the  public  are  share- 
holders. 

Unlike  preprohibition  days  and  still  more 
unlike  the  dry  era  the  packaged  products  of 
the  industry  "are  today  directly  identifiable 
with  the  producer. 

There  have  been  developed  highly  organized 
distribution  systems  responsible  to  the  law. 
In  your  17  States  you  are  responsible  for  both 
distribution  and  control,  and  a  high  level  of 
public  service  Is  being  rendered.  In  the  re- 
maining or  "free  enterprise"  States,  time  and 
evolution  also  has  brought  the  wholesale  dis- 
tributing Industry  to  a  comparatively  high 
level  of  business  conduct  and  public  con- 
sciousness, but  there  Is  still  work  to  be  done. 
Those  at  the  distilling  and  wholesaling 
level  are  only  Indirectly  in  touch  with  the 
public.  The  first  point  of  direct  contact 
with  the  public  is  through  the  package  store 
and  the  tavern,  so  let  us  look  Into  these. 

The  exclusive  package  store  as  an  outlet 
does  not  present,  in  Its  social  Implications, 
so  much  of  a  problem.  As  a  point  of  public 
contact,  especially  to  the  home  buyer,  it  does 
represent  an  opportunity  to  the  credit  or 
discredit  of  the  whole  depending  upon  the 
Integrity  of  the  owner. 

The  most  extensive  point  of  contact  with 
the  public  Is  naturally  the  tavern.  That  Is 
why  it  is  of  such  great  Importance  that  con- 
ditions here  be  proper,  for  upon  the  status 
of  the  tavern  «rith  the  drinking  and  non- 
drinking  people  of  the  community  greatly 
depends  the  status  of  the  industry. 

The  laws  of  a  number  of  your  States  do 
not  provide  for  taverns  nor  for  on-premise 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquors.  The 
question  here  arises,  to  what  extent  is  con- 
sumption thereby  driven  into  clandestine 
spots?  You  are  in  best  position  to  know. 
The  laws  of  most  other  States  provide  for 
the  tavern  of  which  greater  number  are 
clean,  scrupulously  managed  and  law-abid- 
ing: operated  bv  self-respecting  businessmen, 
both  good  neighbors  and  good  citizens.  Such 
taverns  are  a  credit  to  the  social  life  of  the 
community. 

As  the  other  extreme,  the  tavern,  as  other 
segments  of  the  Industry,  has  attracted  some 
very  bad  people,  that  5-percent  fringe  which 
Is  conducive  of  no  good,  in  whatever  business 
It  might  be.  This  regrettable  minority  de- 
plores  and  repudiates.  The  license  they  hold, 
to  them,  is  not  a  privilege  of  responsible 
management  but  merely  a  convenience  or 
cloak  to  their  abuses.  Management  makes 
a  tavern,  the  lack  of  .management  makes  It 
an  old-time  saloon. 

A  spokesman  for  a  dry  organization  has 
stated  that  90  percent  of  the  local  option 
elections  are  due  to  local  nuisances  where 
enforcement  has  broken  down.  There  Is  also 
much  evidence  that  men  and  women  other- 
wise liberally  disposed  to  alcoholic  beverages 
have  worked  and  voted  against  Its  sale  as 
a  protest  against  conditions  locally  surround- 
ing It  Therefore  results  In  local  option  elec- 
tions are  not  always  a  fair  Index  of  wet 
against  dry  sentiment,  but  too  often  one  of 
expediency  In  ridding  the  community  of  pos- 
sibly a  single  hot  spot,  which  license  revo- 
cation might  have  been  otherwise  corrected. 
In  the  catalog  of  age-old  abuses  with  which 
the  mdtistry  Is  charged,  we  find  Juvenile 
drinking,  drunken  driving,  alcoholism,  and 


ether  social  evil'.  As  moral  problems  these 
are  deplored  by  wets  and  drys  alike.  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us  c« 
that  score.  The  question  here  is  to  what  ex- 
tent are  licensed  outlets  and  local  enforce- 
ment agencies  contributing  factors  through 
negligence?  To  what  extent  is  It  a  question 
of  human  weaknesses,  the  prevention  of 
which  society  has  not  yet  devised?  To  what 
extent  does  it  Involve  the  basic  question — 
legal  liquor  against  bootleg  liquor?  Despite 
all  this.  It  Is  undeniable  that  social  and 
moral  conditions  throughout  the  country  are 
healthier  today  than  they  were  during  pro- 
hi'Dition. 

Public  opinion  Is  the  greatest  force  in  the 
world  today.  It  Is  the  intangible  and  tre- 
mendously powerful  factor  which  Influences 
the  thinking  and  actions  of  nations,  indus- 
tries, and  men.  Public  opinion  can  make  or 
break  an  Industry,  a  product,  or  an  In- 
dividual. 

Our  industry  at  best  Is  a  creature  of  pub- 
lic sentiment.  We  cannot,  hence,  afford  the 
luxury  of  Ignoring  public  opinion.  It  ts  in- 
cumbent upon  us  that  every  step  we  take, 
either  collectively  on  behalf  of  the  industry, 
or  individually  lor  our  own  immediate  self- 
interest,  receives  proper  analysis  as  to  the 
public  reaction  It  Is  likely  to  engender. 

Good  public  relations  for  the  liquor  In- 
dustry means  proper  Industry  conduct 
through  self-control  coupled  with  vigorous, 
alert  enforcement  by  State  and  local  of- 
ficials charged  with  the  responsibility.  Su- 
peificial  bids  for  public  favor  have  no  place 
In  such  a  program.  There  mtist  be  con- 
sistent and  progressive  application  on  the 
part  of  the  entire  Industry  and  every  seg- 
ment of  the  Industry  must  contribute  Its 
share  to  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  apprise  the  pvibllc 
of  what  the  Industry  Is  trying  to  do.  The 
more  the  public  Is  kept  Informed,  the  more 
likely  it  will  lend  approbation  and  approval 
to  the  efforts  of  its  control  authorities  and 
to  support  those  authorities. 

The  drys  see  a  great  opportunity  to  bring 
back  prohibition  under  the  present  threat  of 
world  famine.  An  organized  cry  has  been 
set  up  against  the  use  of  grain  for  beverage 
purposes  while  starving  Europe  pleads  for 
bread.  Washington  is  being  deluged  with 
letters,  telegrams,  and  pressure  groups  to 
stop  all  production  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
That  is  a  problem  of  the  moment. 

Though  the  distilling  industry,  under  it« 
present  grain  allowance  uses  only  a  negli- 
gible amount  of  grain  suitable  for  bread.  It 
does  not  lessen  the  vituperous  onslaught  of 
the  prohibitionists  and  even  some  well- 
meaning  people  who  do  not  understand  the 
situation.    Here  are  the  facts: 

Beverage  distillers  have  been  authorized  to 
use  only  No.  3.  4.  or  sample  grades  of  com 
up  to  5  days'  operation  per  month  to  June 
30,  1946:  of  which  6  percent  may  be  rye.  No 
wheat,  which  is  the  basic  Ingredient  for 
bread,  Is  being  used.  It  Is  expressly  stipu- 
lated that  15  pounds  per  btifhel  grain  used 
must  be  recovered  by  distillers  for  cattle 
feed.  Thus,  over  one-third  in  weight  having 
a  higher  feed  value  than  the  total  original 
grain  when  used  as  a  supplement.  Is  returned 
in  the  nature  of  highly  nutritious  feed, 
much  needed  by  cattle,  hog.  and  potiltry 
raisers  and  milk  producers. 

Thus,  the  distilling  Industry.  In  effect, 
merely  processes  the  grain.  It  extracts  only 
the  starch  content  and  what  Is  lost  In  bulk  Is 
more  than  made  up  In  supplement -feed 
values. 

The  present  attack  upon  the  Industry  Is. 
therefore,  as  unfair  as  the  perennial  charge 
that  It  Is  responsible  lor  the  sugar  shortage. 
I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  and  to  renew  acquaintance 
with  so  many  of  you  whom  I  have  known 
ever  since  we  both  became  Interested  In  the 
highly  complex  but  Interesting  problems  of 
a  legiJ.  but  vulnerable  product. 
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we  regarded  as  outside  the  social 

i»e  were  before  prohibition.     Today 
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ran    be    no   question    but    that    we 
ch    further    alon!»    in   the   public's 
an  ever  before      This  Is  not  to  say 
lave  made  the  mopt  of  all  our  opp<»r- 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
oalance  Is  struck  it  will  be  apparent 
industry    has    made    tremendous 
>rward      I  trust  that  when  we  next 
we  can  honestly  say  that  our  rate 
has  been  further  accelerated, 
mswer  to  the  que.-^tlnn.  "Are  we  gain- 
losing    public    refperf"    my    answer 
tely  that  since  repeal  our  relations 
public  have  Improved  and  that  with 
eajts  we  have  gained  added  good  will. 
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EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAY  UFEVRE 

or  NEW  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridau.  April  12.  1946 
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ir-FEVRE.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  Rep- 

ive  for   the  Thirtieth  Congre.-^- 

i5trict  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

ificludes  Dutchess  County,  it  is  my 

and    honor  to   include   In   the 

E  (SIGNAL  Record  the  following  arti- 

which   appeared   in   the   New   York 

Tribune   of   this   morning   with 

•e  to  the  dedicr\tory  ceremonies 

take  place  at  Hyde  Park  thi.s 

afternofcn  at  the  time  the  Roosevelt  home 

entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Na- 

Ifark  Service  as  a  national  hi.storic 


will  be 

tional 

site: 

A  yea     later:    Roraevelt  grave  to  be  hon- 
ored  ho  ne  »  "shrine 

Trtuniin  to  place  Nation's  wreath  In  rose 
cday.  with  observances  throughout 
city  dips  flags,  silence  asked  at  4:35 


n  ?  T; ' ;  -  i"i  l  place  a  wreath  today 

rave         .         .-illn  Delano  Roosevelt. 

the   ceremony    at    2:  30   p.    m.    in 

late    President's    birthplace    and 

Hyde  Park.  NY    will  become  a  na- 

bk.stortc  site  under  the  National  Park 

if  the  Department  of  the  laterlor 

of   the   United   Nat lot-.s  '  Security 

ar.d  Trygve  Lie,  S.'rrpfHr\   General, 

g     the     world     orr  n     for 

,lch  President  Roosevi  iistru- 

establishing.  will  br  among  the  700 

gjiests  at  the  ceremony  on  the  veraiida 

cream    stucco    and    granite    house. 

•y  spruce  trees,  which  was  the  spot 

loved  best  on  earth     Members 

t   Trumnn  s    C.>h:r.ex.    and    those 

in  Cabintt  p<  5'.s  under  President 

will  be  present,  wirh  chiefs  of  other 

nt  departments  and  the  heads  of 

missions  of  many  ctuntrles. 

throughout    the   wcr'.d    people 

the  anniversary  of   Mr    Rooee- 

th.  for  translation  of  the  addresses 

Park  wUl  be  rebrcadca.-t  m  23  lan- 


obs'rve 


guages.  and  in  many  places  special  observ- 
ances Will  be  held. 

Mayor  William  CDwyer  last  night  ordered 
the  flags  on  all  New  York  City  public  build- 
ings to  be  lowered  to  half-staft.  and  asked 
all  citizens  to  observe  a  tnlnute  of  silence 
at  4:  35  p.  m..  the  hour  of  Mr  Roosevelt's 
death  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga 

The  half-hour  public  ceremony  at  Hyde 
Park  Will  follow  a  quiet  hour,  in  which  Presi- 
dent Truman,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
will  honor  the  memor:*  of  his  predecessor 
Arriving  at  1 :  30  p.  m  .  at  tte  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Library,  located  on  the 
Roosevelt  estate,  the  President  will  be  wel- 
comed by  Mrs  Roosevelt  nr.d  escorted  a  few 
steps  down  a  lane  and  •  an  opening  In 

the  15-foot  hemlock  1.  ich  surrounds 

the  garden  where  Mr  Roosevelt  was  burled 
3  days  after  his  death  Already  In  place  at 
the  head  of  the  grave  will  be  roses  grown  In 
the  old-Iashioned  greenhouse  adjoining  the 
garden,  but  these  will  be  the  only  floral  em- 
blems In  sieht  Visitors  have  been  requested 
not  to  brmp  flowers,  and  if  brought,  the 
flowers  cannot  be  placed  beside  the  grave 
today,  the  National  Park  Service  ruled  last 
night. 

The  general  public  will  be  free  to  attend 
the  ceremony,  which  will  take  place  on  the 
veranda,  where  President  Roosevelt  greeted 
his  Hyde  Park  and  Poughkeepsie  neighbors  on 
three  victorious  election  days  in  1936,  1940. 
and  1944  There  will  be  seats  on  the  traveled 
roadway  for  70'j  Government  officials  and 
personal  friends  of  President  and  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt to  whom  cards  have  been  sent  by  J.  A 
Krug.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  No  ticket 
or  invitation  will  be  necessary  for  as  many 
others  as  wish  to  take  their  chances  of  stand- 
ing on  the  lawn. 

In  the  half-hour  ceremony  Mrs  Roosevelt 
will  formally  present  to  Mr  Krug  the  deeds 
of  the  property  which  actually  came  under 
Government  ownership  la.st  October,  when 
Mrs.  Rooeevelt  and  her  family  renounced  all 
rights  to  residence  In  the  home  Mr.  Krug 
will  speak  briefly  in  acceptance  and  President 
Truman  will  deliver  an  address  lasting  from 
5  to  7  minutes.  Miss  M:uian  Andeuon  will 
sins?  The  Star-Spangled  B;;nner  The  Invo- 
cation Will  be  by  the  Rev  Dr  George  W  An- 
thonv.  rector  cf  St  James  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church.  Hyde  Park,  and  the  benediction 
bv  Rabbi  Jerome  Unger  of  V'assar  Temple. 
Poughkeepsie. 

WILL    FLT    raOM    WASHINGTON 

President  Truman,  who  will  fly  from  Wash- 
In^  the  ceremony  in  hU  special  plane, 

is  -  .  d  to  arrive  a'   the  estate  ut   1    30 

p  m    ar.«r  motoring  f;  'art  Field    part 

of  the  United  States  M  Reservation  at 

West  Point.  Mrs.  Roobevelt  will  meet  him  in 
her  husband's  study  in  the  l.brary  building 
and  accompany  him  to  the  rose  garden 
Jonquils  and  a  few  early  luhps  will  brignten 
the  spt>t.  but  not  the  premature  springtime 
loveliness  which  surrounded  it  a  year  ago. 

After  the  wreath  has  been  placed  on  the 
flat  white  stone  President  Truman  will  con- 
tinue on  foot  another  few  yards  to  the  hou5e 
where  Mrs  Roosevelt  will  guide  him  privately 
through  the  rooms  most  cloeely  associated 
with  the  late  President's  career  and  whicli 
be  has  never  Inspected  in  detail 

The  700  ether  ofllclal  guests  will  be  invited 
Into  the  house  after  the  ceremony,  but  the 
general  public  will  not  be  admitted  today 
Prom  10  a  m,  to  5  p  m,  tomorrow  and 
thereafter  every  day  except  Mondays  the 
house  Will  be  open  to  the  public  for  an  ad- 
mlfslnn  fee  of  50  cents,  wh'ch  includes  also 
admission  to  the  Pranklm  D  Roosevelt  Me- 
morial Library. 

Sunday  has  been  designated  as  Dutchess 
County  Day.  with  a  specLU  welcome  for  lit. 
Roosevelt's  neighbors  and  friends 

TXX  SOOMS  TO  BX  SHOWW 

Ten  rooms  will  be  shown  In  the  Big  House, 

as  It  was  known  in  distinr-  n  the  Val- 

KiU   cottage    where   Mr-     i  .;    had   htr 


week-end  retreat  and  where  she  now  has  her 
permanent  home.  The  10  rooms  are  the 
hall,  dining  room,  drawing  room,  snuggery, 
and  living  room  downstairs  and  upstairs,  the 
President's  own  room— the  room  in  which  he 
was  born— and  three  guest  rcoms.  Including 
those  occupied  bv  King  George  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill, 
and  Madam  Ch:ang  Kai-shek  All  furniture 
In  these  rooms  Ir  n^  If  was  in  l')40.  when 
photographs  were  taken  under  Mr  Roosevelt's 
personal  supervision,  for  this  puipose.  He 
had  already  offered  the  hcu5e  nnd  33  acres 
f)f  surrounding  land  to  the  Government  for 
a  national  site  Mrs  Roo.-'evelt  prcl  the  chil- 
dren have  reserved  each  a  few  cherished  smnll 
jv.'  but  in  general  the  tnce  of 

tlv  s  as  it  was  when  Mr  i  it  lived 

there 

Rudio  coverage  for  the  event  will  be  the 
most  elaborate  since  VJ-day  The  i.ddres.s^s 
from  2  30  to  3  p  m  will  be  brr.ndc.ipt  bv  the 
National.  Columbia,  and  AmTlran  Broadc.«t- 
ipg  Systems  and  Station  WQXR  The  Bi  itifh 
BroadCHStiiig  Co  will  carry  the  p:n?ram  to 
E:  !id  Europe      The  Sfate  EK part nient 

w  ii-ast  It  to  Latin  America    and  later 

Will  rebroadcast  It  in  23  foreign  langUiiges 
throuBhout  the  world.  Other  special  fea- 
tures will  be  heard  on  short-wave  broadcasts 
to  other  countries. 

The  anniversary  of  Pre^^fdent  Roosevelt's 
death  will  be  marked  by  ether  special  services 
•  r  m^mnrials  elsewhere  than  at  Hyde  Park. 

WILL    BL1LO    A    HOSPITAL 

The  American  Committee  for  Yutroflav  Re- 
lief announced  that  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Hospital  would  be  built 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government  and  equippi-d 
by  the  committee 

The  National  Citizens  Action  Committee 
will  hold  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Commodore 
this  evening,  attended  bv  Mrs  Roosevelt  and 
former  political  comrades  of  Mr    Roosevelt. 

The  President  of  the  ProMsicnal  French 
Republic,  Felix  Ouuln.  will  mnke  a  special 
broadcast  In  honor  of  the  anniversary,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  by  the  Pans 
radio  yesterday  The  French  Foreign  Minl.*- 
ter.  Georges  Bidault.  will  speak  also. 

The  State  EJepartment  will  broadcast  to 
overseas  audiences  today  a  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  from  "Trygve  lie.  Secretary 
General  of  United  Nations.  In  which  he  '•ailed 
President  Roosevelt  "one  of  the  fcremoct  of 
thoM>  who  gave  life  and  being  to  the  concept 
of  the  United  Nations  " 

In  Lima,  Peru  there  will  be  a  memorial 
meeting  under  the  au.sp.ces  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  the  Press,  at  which  the 
Am»ricun  AmbasaaCk)r.  Wllllr.m  D.  Pawley. 
and  Peruvian  Government  officials  will  speak. 

OBSnVANCK     AT    WASM     SPAIN'S 

At  Warm  Springs.  Ga .  where  President 
Roosevelt  died  m  the  ""little  Wtilte  House" 
on  April  12  last,  the  patients  will  cb»erve  the 
anniversary  v  \ 

chapel.    Gov    i  •  .■ 

day  a  public  hmiday.  and  the  !;tate  capitoi 
and  all  State  offices  wUl  be  clc^ed. 

At  Hunter  College.  Park  Avenue  and  Sixty- 
eighth  Street.  Justice  Frank  Murphy,  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  will  be  the 
chief  speaker  at  a  i  on. 

The  *even  orgHi  the 

W  I     Willkie  Mrmunai  Buiidmg  at   20 

V>-  t  •  eth  Street  will  hold  a  special  as- 
sembly at  2  15  p  m  today,  after  which  they 
will  listen  to  the  lUde  Park  broadcast. 

The  Mldwood  High  Schurl  at  Bedl<  rd  Ave- 
nue  and  Glenw<x>d  Road    Brr(  xivn.  t* 
sent    the    Franklin    D     Rm.MVrli     n.-  ; 

award  to  Frank  Stnntra  for  furthering  inier> 
racial  understanding. 

The  Common  Council  for  American  Unity 
announced  that  Mrs.  Rocsevelt  would 
at  11.30  a.  m.  today  a  collectirn  of  l 
language  newspapers  for-d  •   the  I rrti,^- 

lln  D.  Roosevelt   Memori.  .ry   at    H>de 

Park.  The  papers  include  accounts  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  death.  In  36  Languages. 
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For  Distinguished  Congressional  Service 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA^nVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  illustri- 
ou.s  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, Hon.  Mike  Monrcney,  along  with 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberc.  has  been 
accorded  a  signal  honor.  They  were 
selected  to  receive  the  Collier's  award  for 
distinguished  congressional  service. 

A  brilliant  scholar,  sincere  patriot  and 
indefatigable  worker,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mike  Monroneys  con- 
tributions to  the  Congress  have  indeed 
been  remaikable.  This  award  is  well  de- 
served. His  contributions  toward  re- 
solving his  country's  problems  are  only 
surpassed  by  his  devotion  to  duty  and 
his    perfect    integrity.     I   applaud   the 

award. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.    I    include    an    article    from 
Colliers  magazine: 
For  DisTiNGcnsHFD  Congressional  Service 

(By  Frank  Gervasl) 
Senator  Arthur  H.  Vandenberc  and  Repre- 
sentative A.  S.  Mike  Monroney,  a  Republican 
from  Michigan  and'  a  Democrat  from  Okla- 
homa, have  been  selected  by  a  committee  of 
eminent  Americans  to  receive  the  Collier's 
awards  for  distinguished  congressional  serv- 
ice in  1945. 

The  awards,  unique  In  concept  and  scope, 
v.ere  made  for  the  first  time.    They  will  be 
bestowed  annually  on  one  Member  of  each 
House  cf  Congress  who.  In  the  opinion  of  a 
national  Jury,  has  best  served  the  Republic's 
interests  In  the  calendar  year.     Their  pur- 
pose is  to  stimulate  the  people's  concern  with 
the  quality  and  efTectiveness  of  their  repre- 
srv.ta'ives  in  Washington  and  to  Inspire  the 
rs    themselves    to    higher    levels    of 
iinship  and  service. 
Of  the  96  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
435  Members  of  the  House.  Vandenberc  and 
MONRONEY.  in  the  committee's  opinion,  were 
the  most  useful  citizens  In  Congress  in  the 
year  which  saw   the  victorious  end   of  our 
greatest  war.  but  which  also  brought  upon 
the   Nation   new   and   heavy   responsibilities 
to   a   world   society,   revealed   organizational 
weaknesses  in  our  legislative  structure,  and 
created  unprecedented  strains  on  our  politi- 
cal and  economic  system. 

At  stake  In  1945  were  the  permanency  of 
a  peace  won  at  a  cost  of  $400,000,000,000  and 
over  300.000  dead  and  650,000  wounded,  and 
the  survival  of  the  American  w.iy  of  life  In 
a  changing,  revolutionary  world.  Vanden- 
berc and  Monroney  worked  courageously,  In- 
telligently, and  skillfully  to  achieve  the  first 
and  insure  the  second. 

Vandenberc  was  chosen  for  his  ability  to 
rise  above  partisan  politics  In  welding  to- 
gether the  Senate  In  support  of  a  policy  of 
American  participation  In  world  affairs.  In 
60  doing  he  demonstrated  consummate  skill 
In  statecraft  and  an  awareness  both  of  the 
country"8  responsibilities  to  a  world  society 
and  of  Its  opportunities  for  democratic  lead- 
ership. He  had  the  moral  courage  to  aban- 
don his  former  Isolationism  in  favor  of  active 
and  constructive  Internationalism.  He  Is 
62  vears  old.  married,  has  three  children,  was 
nn 'editor  and  published  from  1906  to  1928 
and  has  been  In  the  Senate  since. 

MoNKONEY  was  Selected  for  fostering  legis- 
lation Intended  to  reform  the  organization 
and  procedures  of  Congress.  Although  his 
efforts  had  not  yet  resulted  in  rew  laws  by 


the  time  the  award  was  made,  they  have 
commanded  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
his  colleagues,  many  astute  newspapermen, 
and  the  committee  Itself.  Moreover.  Mon- 
roney labored  for  American  participation  In 
the  Bretton  Woods  plan  for  world  economic 
rehabilitation  and  In  the  United  Nations 
Organization.  He  supported  price  controls 
and  all  measures  designed  to  curb  Inflation. 
He  is  44,  married,  has  one  son.  was  a  reporter 
and  political  writer,  later  a  businessman, 
and   was  elected   In    1939. 

Appropriately,  in  a  brief  and  simple  cere- 
monv  in  the  White  House,  President  Harry 
Truman— himself  until  only  recently  a  legis- 
lator and  profoundly  concerned  with  the  fate 
of  the  world  and  of  the  Nation— presented  to 
Vandenberc  and  Monroney  the  silver  plaques 
symbolizing  their  distinction.  With  the 
awards  went  individual  prizes  of  $10,000  each, 
but  the  money,  according  to  the  committee's 
rule.  Is  to  be  turned  over  to  any  worthy  public 
purpose  designated  by  the  winners. 

Plans  had  been  made  for  an  elaborate  ban- 
quet to  celebrate  the  occasion.  The  menus 
were  printed  and  ready  to  be  mailed.  The 
Presidential  and  Congressional  ballrooms  of 
the  Statler  Hotel  had  been  engaged.  Sud- 
denly, however,  the  President  called  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  the  food  famine  in  Europe. 
Collier's  and  the  awards  committee  decided  It 
would  not  be  proper  to  hold  a  banquet  to 
commemorate  the  event,  however.  Important, 
while  fellow  humans  starved  abroad. 

Accordingly,  the  awards  committee  chair- 
man, Mr.  Owen  D,  Young,  notified  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  sum  of  $5,000  which  would  have 
been  spent  on  the  banquet  would  be  turned 
over  to  him  for  the  relief  of  hungry  people. 
The  President  gladly  agreed  and  consented 
also  to  present  the  awards  to  Vandenberc 
and  Monroney  at  the  White  House  instead 
of  at  the  dinner  as  originally  planned. 

The  ceremony  In  the  White  House  Itself 
more  particularly  calls  attention  to  the  role 
of  Congress  In  our  democratic  lives.  In  re- 
cent years  the  responsibility,  and  with  it 
some  of  the  power  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Nation's  affairs,  has  shifted  Increasingly  from 
the  legislative  to  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government. 

The  legislative  department  Is  the  only  one 
which,  most  broadly  and  directly.  Is  the  peo- 
ple's personal  Instrument  of  Government. 
In  the  executive  department,  only  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Vice  President  are  elected  by 
the  people.  None  Is  elected  In  the  Federal 
Judiciary.  Yet  on  these  three  pillars,  legis- 
lative, executive  and  Judiciary,  the  house 
of  our  Republic  stands,  A  weakness  in  any 
pillar  Is  dangerous.  Clearly,  however,  the 
disintegration  of  the  legislative  pillar  would 
mean  disaster. 

According  to  Macaulay,  "Democracy  Is  all 
sail  and  no  rudder."  We  have  disproved  that. 
History,  ancient  and  modern,  warns  of  the 
dangers  to  popular  government  of  allowing 
legislatures  to  fall  Into  disrepute  and  disuse. 
Eventually  they  die.  Lord  Bryce  said.  "De- 
mocracy Is  founded  on  the  rule  of  the  ma- 
jority." The  majority,  however,  sometimes 
can  be  wfong.  The  story  of  the  rise  of  police 
states  in  Europe  has  been  that  of  the  pro- 
gressive paralysis  and  atrophy  of  parliaments. 
They  are  as  essential  to  democratic  vitality  as 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech. 

Wars  are  particularly  critical  periods  in  the 
lives  of  parliaments.  These  are  deliberative 
bodies  and  they  must  ponder  and  argue. 
They  are  consequently  slow  to  decide.  But 
the  endless  emergencies  of  battle  demand 
quick  decisions.  And  even  In  the  best  de- 
mocracies, such  as  ours,  the  tendency  In  war- 
time is  to  yield  the  deliberative  functions  of 
the  Congress  to  the  executive  arm  of  govern- 
ment out  of  the  sheer  necessity  of  getting 
things  done. 

Strong  Presidents,  too.  exert  a  repressive 
influence  on  the  legislative  side  of  govern- 
ment even  In  peacetime.  They  are  often 
Impatient  with  the  delays  occasioned  by  the 
legislators'  compulsion  "to  debate  the  Chief 


Executive"s  views  on  any  matter,  whether  an 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  a  Fed- 
eral power  project,  or  a  loan  to  a  foreign 
power  is  involved.  And  because  a  strong 
President  Is  usually  also  a  popular  one.  the 
mood  is  to  side  with  the  Chief  Executive  and 
against  "the  obstructionists"  In  Congress. 

For  14  years  the  Nation  has  moved  from  one 
domestic  crisis  into  another  and  finally  Into 
the  greatest  crisis  of  all — war.  It  had  a 
strong  and  popular  President.  All  of  the 
forces  which  tend  to  restrict  the  functions 
and  lower  the  prestige  of  Congress  operated, 
therefore,  at  a  maximum  pressure. 

When  those  forces  were  mitigated  with  the 
untimely  death  of  the  dominating  person- 
ality in  the  White  House  and  the  premature 
arrival  of  peace,  the  Government  was  plunged 
Into  Internal  and  International  political  and 
economic  crises  no  less  urgent  than  those  of 
war.  Again  the  White  House  and  Its  occu- 
pant, the  executive  rather  than  the  legislative 
department  of  government,  held  the  eyes  of 
the  voters. 

•What  will  the  President  do  now?"  people 
asked,  and  not.  "How  will  Congress  solve  this 
problem?" 

It  was  to  attempt  to  correct  this  Imbalance 
that  Collier's  last  year  asked  a  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  to  select  the  Senator 
and  the  Representative  who  had  done  most 
to  restore  the  prestige  and  functions  of 
Congress. 

The  committee  had  the  unstinted  coopera- 
tion of  authoritative  Washington  newspaper- 
men, leading  editors  throughout  the  country, 
and  of  professors,  educators,  and  others  In- 
timately concerned  with  the  state  of  the 
Union  and  the  world.  For  many  months  Mr. 
Young  and  his  associates  examined,  weighed, 
and  sifted  the  public  statements,  legislative 
acts,  and  the  achievements  and  failures  of  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Polls 
were  taken  privately  among  trained  Wash- 
ington correspondents  who  dally  report  the 
activities  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 


THE  CRFTERIA  OP  APPRAISAL 

The  candidates'  devotion  to  national  Inter- 
ests as  opposed  to  personal  ambitions,  their 
Intellectual  capacities  and  Integrity,  political 
courage,  understanding  of  Issues,  effective- 
ness as  legislators,  diligence,  actual  achieve- 
ments, and  public  influence  were  asslduovialy 
scrutinized. 

The  gages  and  standards  employed  by  the 
14  members  of  the  awards  committee  in 
measuring  the  candidates'  stature  were  ex- 
acting. They  looked  for  those  specific  quali- 
ties, tangible  capacities,  and  broad  attitudes 
which  lift  men  from  the  level  of  politician 
to  that  of  statesman. 

Voting  records,  for  Instance,  were  carefully 
assessed.  Due  allowance  was  made  for  those 
political  exigencies  which  sometimes  Impel 
a  Congressman  to  vote  "yea"  on  a  bill  which 
he  has  been  quietly  working  to  disembowel, 
or  to  vote  "nay"  In  order  to  have  a  bill  re- 
ccnmltted  for  improvement  and  passage. 
Those  Senators  and  Representatives  who, 
neither  In  the  eyes  of  their  colleagues  nor 
the  Judgment  of  the  Jury,  had  national  stat- 
ure were  quickly  eliminated. 

To  merit  consideration,  the  candidate  for 
an  award  had  to  know  what  was  going  on  In 
his  country  and  abroad,  to  comprehend  the 
evolutionary  and  revolutionary  political  and 
economic  forces  at  work  and  to  show  definite 
signs  of  wanting  to  function  as  a  delegate 
of  the  American  people  rather  than  as  a 
political  hack.  The  men  ultimately  chosen 
had  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the 
brains  and  imagination  to  look  forward  in- 
stead of  backward,  to  analyze  the  specific 
problems  of  the  moment,  and  to  be  able  to 
synthesize  their  findings  into  a  sensible  dem- 
ocratic pattern.  The  awards  committee 
looked  for  Alexander  HamUions  and  Tom  Jef- 
fersons. 

"To  the  people  (of  Hamilton's  and  Jeffer- 
son's era]."  said  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
at  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  In  1940.  "It  mat- 
tered on  the  whole  very  little  what  party 
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ckndidates    lor    the   Collier's    awarda 
r  leasured.    In  the  Senate.  In  the  (ate- 
iif   1M5.  the  big  Job  was  undoubt- 
•  '  rplgn  relations      Here 
ally  shares  with  the 
.13  Secretary  of  SUte  the  re- 
peaceful  and  profitable  po- 
commerclal  relations  with  other 
In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 
more  than  In  any  other  area,  the 
d  yielded  m<.st  ground  to  the  execu- 
■tment.  and  Its  advice  and  consent. 
in  wartime,  bad  been  sought  tn- 
leM. 

was  a  twofold  task:  to  prevent. 
In   1918.   Americas  withdrawal 
world  community  and  to  restore  to 
House  Its  constitutional  prero^a- 
tual  practice     As  peace  approached 
It  an  end  to  those  patriotic  compul- 
conformism  which  during  the  war 
ded  bipartisan  support  to  the  poll- 
le  executive  branch,  the  po.ssibility 
a  repetition   of    1918      VANOKNUiac 
langers  as  he  saw.  also,  the  neces- 
Senate's  reasaertlon  of  lis  powers, 
largely  due  to  his  Influence,  exerted 
member  of  the  Senate's  Committee 
n   Relations   and    In    his   speeches. 
l|urely  partisan  approach  to  foreign 
avoided.     A  split  on  party  lines 
ate  would  have  meant  a  blow  to  the 
s     Internationalist     program, 
ns.  anxious  to  discredit  the  admln- 
and  so  take  a  step  toward  power 
might  easily  have  been  tempted 
withdrawing   support   from   Roosevelt's 
uer.tly   President   Truman's   pro- 
America. i  participation  In  a  United 
Organization  for  the  maintenance  of 
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the  decisive  amount.  In  those  pre- 

( lays  when  the  desirability  of  world 

even  less  clear  than  now,  Vanden- 

at  the  San  Pranciscr  Conference  to 

my  opinion  our  Intelligent  American 

Indispensably  requires  our  loyal 

on   In   the  great  adventure   to  stop 

in  before  It  starts." 

the  Senate,  after  the  Conference. 

"America    has   everything    to   gain 

ng  to  lose  by  giving  It  (the  Charter 

Ited  Nations)  support:  It  has  every- 

lose   and   nothing  to  gain   by   de- 


p  ace 


pl<  aded  with  Republicans  and   Demo- 
fome  out  of  the  "valley  of  the  shadow 
ars"  and  to  support  the  ratification 
Doited  Nations  Charter  as  an  alterna- 
physlcal  and  moral  chaos  In  many 
of  the  earth  "     republican  col- 
some  of  whom  had  be<>n  seemingly 
te    Isolationists,     rallied    to    him 
hand  and  voted  his  way.     America 
e  Cnited  Nations  Organization 
rqual  sincerity  he  fought  for  lend- 
the  continuance  of  the  United  Na- 
llef  and  Rehabilitation  Admlnistra- 
for  other  means  to  Insure  a  demo- 
ictory  and  peace      i^ter  he  was  fore- 
aifong  those  to  deplore  the  scuttling 
of  the  Idealistic  objectives  of  the 
Charter    and    In    reminding    Russia 
th^re  can  be   "no  dark  corners  In  an 
ige— suppression  of  news  Inevitably 
he  suspicion   that  l>ehlnd  the  Iron 
of   secrecy   there   la  mmvcmon   of 
rights." 


WAhTIMB    PVOaLUCS    OW    THZ    MOUSS 

Tlie  t  ig  Job  In  the  House  was.  unques- 
tionably to  prevent  that  body  from  becom- 
ing the  mere  mbber  stiimp  of  the  executive 
branch,  o  maintain  Its  functions  as  the  prin- 
cipal gu  ltd  Ian  of  public  funds,  and  to  legis- 
late Jud  clously  on  innumerable  issues  affect- 
ing the  i?eneral  welfare  Here,  more  notice- 
ably th^Q  in  the  Senate,  there  w««  Dccd  to 


raise  the  standards  of  American  statesman- 
ship. At  the  same  time  the  difficulties  mili- 
tating against  Its  efScient  operation  as  a 
legislative  body,  apparent  for  years  before  the 
war.  had  grown  enormously. 

The  Members  of  the  House  had  to  cope 
with  tax  bills,  innumerable  wartime  emer- 
gency appropriations,  the  finn f  gov- 
ernment grown  to  gargantu;in  ms  In 
the  war  years  and  the  economic  terrors  In- 
herent In  the  shift  from  wartime  to  peace- 
time production  Inflation  hovered  over  the 
land  like  an  evil  genie,  and  while  the  Senate 
shared  the  responsibility  for  preventing  the 
wrecking  of  our  national  economy,  the  House 
shouldered  the  greater  burden,  for  It.  In  the 
last  analysis,  held  the  purse  str'ngs  What- 
ever measures  required  the  heavy  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayers'  money  to  achieve  economic 
stability  through  subsidies.  Federal  supp<irt 
of  houslne.  pvibllc  works,  or  for  relief  to 
Jobless  and  homeless  returning  veterans  were 
Its  particular  although  not  exclusive  prov- 
ince. 

Even  when  he  was  a  freshman  Member  of 
the  House.  Monkonkt  showed  a  profound 
understanding  of  the  duties  and  functions 
of  a  representative  of  the  people  His  hori- 
zons lay  beyond  the  dimensions  of  the  House 
itself.  It  was  not  enough,  he  saw.  to  be  a 
good  Congressman  In  the  old  political  sense 
of  the  term,  which  meant  merely  to  obtain 
the  requisite  number  cf  Federal  appoint- 
ments for  his  constituents,  and  the  culverts 
and  bridges  they  desired  for  their  communi- 
ties 

In  \939  he  saw  the  Inevitability  of  Amer- 
ica's en'ry  Into  the  mar  He  defled  a  then 
popuhir  trend  and  voted  for  the  fortification 
of  Guam  He  spent  the  summer  of  1943 
tjamstorming  on  behalf  of  a  House  resolu- 
tion In  the  interest  of  the  erection  of  per- 
manent peace  machinery.  It  was  obvious 
from  the  start  that  Monrowitt  was  some- 
thing new  in  Representatives. 

FAVORXD  THK  BABUCH  PLAN 

In  1941  he  d;sclo«ed  his  Interest  In  and  un- 
derstanding of  domestic  economic  affairs. 
With  Representative  Albekt  Gokz.  of  Ten- 
nessee, he  tried  to  enact  Bernard  M.  Baruch'a 
price-control  plan  which  would  have  put  a 
celling  over  all  prices  and  wages.  Inflation 
was  a  toddler  in  diapers  then  but  already 
MoNioNET  saw  what  It  mi^ht  become.  He 
has  since  played  a  strong  hand  In  fashioning 
ways  and  means  of  preventing  inflation  from 
wrecking  our  economic  system. 

MoNKONXT  fostered  legislation  desl>^-ned  to 
prevent  abuses  In  restraint  of  trade  by  trade 
unions  and  was  the  author  of  the  anti-rack- 
eteering bill  to  bring  the  activities  of  delin- 
quent unions  under  the  Jurisdiction  of^the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of  jus- 
tice. ^ 

But  It  was  in  recognition  cf  the  onjantka- 
tlonal  and  operational  deficiencies  of  Con- 
greaa  that  MoNRONrr  really  distinguished 
himself.  He  not  only  saw  what  was  wrong. 
but  mas  Instrumental  in  devising  correctives 
which  are  being  studied  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reorganization  of  Congress. 

Mo.vKONET  had  not  been  long  In  Coneress 
when  he  became  aware  of  the  low  state  of  the 
lower  House.  While  the  Constitution  divided 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  gov- 
ernment. It  bad  not  intended  these  to  go 
their  separate  ways  and  often  In  opposite  di- 
rections The  executive  branch  had  thick- 
ened with  S.OOO.noo  emplovees  and  the  politi- 
cal power  they  rt presented.  Yet.  only  two  of 
them,  the  President  and  the  Vice-President. 
were  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
By  contrast,  the  Congress  had  withered. 

Moreo-  'r  M  y  discovered  that  a  gulf 

deeper  th>-^n  p  udices  or  partisan  am- 

bitions stp.-.r;itca  the  executive  from  the  leg- 
ial.^tlve  branch.  The  executive  side  had 
grown,  bureau  on  bureau  and  department  on 
department,  administered  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress but  acted  Independently  cf  Congress. 
They  disbursed  funds  without  congressional 


eupervltlon.  Obviously,  said  Monbonft. 
tnese  should  be  made  accountable  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office. 

MoNxoNXT  found  a  "shocking  lack"  of  ade- 
quate congressional  fact-finding  services,  •  Ho 
saw  Congressmen  working  without  sklHed 
help  and  dependent  on  the  mimropraphed 
hand-outs  from  Government  bt.reaus.  the 
newspapers  and.  worse  still,  the  mimeo- 
graphed hand-ou'  :-ts 
for  the  basic  in:  to 
make  legislative  decisioi.s. 

It  is  MoNRONKT's  hcpe  that  he  and  bis  col- 
leagues In  both  Houses  will  eveniuaUy  obtain 
ler  '  *■  ■:  which  will  provide  Bcr  •  -  aid 
R>  itives   with    well-puld    .  ra- 

ti' .18- 

1h-  ks. 

He  hopes,  luo.  that  the  salaries  ol  the  Mem- 
t>ers  of  Congress  will  be  raised  to  a  level 
which  will  attract  lntellt(;ent.  ambitious 
young  men  who  ordinarily  shun  govern- 
ment for  business  and  the  professions.  He 
hopes,  m  short,  to  make  of  r  .ent  an 

honorable  career  for  honorab 

A  THOUGHT  tHOU  EDMCND  BCRKK 

MoNSONiT  hopes  to  ral.'-e  the  sights  ol  law- 
givers to  his  standards  eloquently  de.-cribed 
bv  Edmund  Burke  In  his  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  statesmanship: 

"The  true  lawgiver  ought  to  have  a  heart 
full  of  sensibility.  He  ought  to  love  and  re- 
spect his  kind,  and  to  fear  himself.  It  may 
be  allowed  to  his  temperament  to  catch  his 
ultimate  <  hject  with  an  intuitive  glance;  but 
his  mover  I  It  ought  to  be  delib- 

erate,    P(  ,  tjement.  as  It  Is  a  work 

for  social  ends,  is  to  be  only  wrought  by 
social  means  There,  mind  must  con.«pire 
with  mind  •  •  •  (to  the  end  than 
•  •  •  we  coihpensate.  we  deconcUe.  we 
balance" 

In  the  achievement  of  a  Ci.nipre.os  Etream- 
llned  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  new  ai.d 
complex  society  such  as  Monronet  suggests 
lies  America's  hope  for  a  new  era  in  govern- 
ment. It  was  In  recognition  of  the  magni- 
tude of  MoNRONCT's  dream  that  he  was  given 
one  of  the  Collier's  awards 

There  are  other  men.  many  others,  in  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  who  have  worked 
and  will  continue  to  work  for  gord  govern- 
ment, by  which  L"i  meant  a  government  mere 
clearly  responsive  to  the  general  and  specific 
win  of  the  people.  The  choice  of  the  win- 
ners this  year  Is.  of  course,  no  bellttlcraent 
of  those  who  hare  not   been  cho^en. 

Tear  after  year  will  brlni,  new  problems 
and  with  them  new  men  '  of 

men.     Members   of   the    (  .ere 

relatively  obscure  in  1945  may  be  the  men 
of  the  front  pages— and  of  the  Collier's 
awards — this  year,  or  the  next. 


Addreit  of  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NEBR.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rtc- 
CKD.  I  include  the  following  rad;o  ad- 
dres.s  by  High  Ccmmi.«;.«;ioner  Paul  V. 
McNutt.  over  Station  WBAL.  Baltimore, 
Md..  on  March  31.  1946; 

It  Is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  lo  me  this 
afternoon  to  speak  as  the  guest  cf  the  di.>- 
tingulshed  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Maryland.  Senator  MiiiARD  TTrirrcs.  Senator 
Ttbijics  Is  not  only  one  of  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  he 


Mmtmam 
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Is  also  one  of  the  historic  figures  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  He  is  the  author  and 
father  of  the  Philippine  chatter  of  political 
liberty,  the  Philippine  Independence  law. 
legally  known  as  the  Tydlngs-McDuffle  Act. 
This  great  law  created  the  position  I  now 
hold  as  United  States  High  Commissioner  to 
the  Philippines.  Senator  Ttdincs'  name  Is 
a  household  word  In  the  distant  islandp.  His 
name  will  forever  be  associated  In  the 
Orient  m'lth  one  of  the  most  Important  ac- 
iionjs  the  United  States  has  ever  taken  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  the  grant  of  political 
freedom  to  18.000.000  Filipinos. 

It  was  in   1933  that  Senator  Tydings  lent 
his  name  to  the  piece  of   legL-^lation  which 
proposed  to  make  the  Philippines  Independ- 
ent,     In    little    more    than    3    months   from 
today,  the  American  flag  will  be  hauled  down 
In  the  Philippines  under  the  terms  of  that 
Independence  Act.  and  the  Philippines  wUl 
be  a  free,  a  sovereign  nation,  under  Its  own 
power,  the  equal  of  all  the  other  nations, 
great  and  small,  of  the  earth.     It  will  be  a 
new  member  of  the  great  family  of  nations. 
It  never  existed  as  a  nation  before     We  will 
have  made  It  a  nation.     Under  ou.--  48-year 
tutelage,  a  sprawling  archipelago  of  13.000.000 
^^eople.  who  spoke  83  different  dialects,  who 
ir  eluded   two  great    and   different   religious 
sects,   the    Mohammedan   and   the   Catholic. 
were  unified   and   fused   Into  single  nation- 
hood.   That  tmlon  was  fired  In  the  crucible 
o;  the  recent  v  ar.    Today  I  no  longer  doubt — 
although  I  had  strong  doubts  8  years  ago— 
that  this  great  people,  given  an  opportunity 
for  economic  survival,   will   grow   and   pros- 
per as  a  nation.     Despite  all   the  grave  and 
tragic  difficulties  brought  to  the  Philippines 
by  war.  I  am  EatL-^fled  that  the  Phillipplne 
people   have   the   will   to  exist   as   a   nation, 
and  have  the  resolution  and  courage  to  solve 
the  tremendous  problems  which  face  them — 
problems  which  have  crushed  many  less  cou- 
rageous people  along  the  byroads  of  history. 
The   Philippines   are  starting   off  with   all 
the  odds  against  them.    They  are  hideously 
wounded  by  war.    Their  cities  and  farms  are 
Fcarred  by  violence  to  an   Indescribable  de- 
gree    Eighty  percent  of  Manila,  the  metrop- 
olis of    the   Philippines,   formerly   the   Pearl 
of  the  Orient.  Is  gutted  beyond  repair.    The 
second   largest  city.  Cebu.  is  95  percent  de- 
stroyed.    All  the  other  major  cities  present 
the  same  heartbreaking  picture.     Tlie  roads 
are    ruined.     The   ships    which    once   bound 
these   7.100    Islands   together,   are   gone    and 
must  be  replaced     The  farms  are  fallow  and 
uncultivated        Homes     are     burnt     to     the 
ground.    The  beasts  of  burden  are  gone  from 
the   rice    paddies   and   cornfields,   stolen   by 
the  Japanese  or  eaten.    Where  once  the  Phil- 
ippines shipped  to  the  United  States  tieo.- 
000,000    worth   of    goods    yearly,    their    ship- 
ments now  are  only  a  trickle.    Production  la 
at    a    staiidstin.     There    are    many    business 
transactions,   but   they  are   all   of   the   type 
called  in  the  Philippines  buy  and  sell.    Goods 
fCH-  consumption  are  at  a  premium.     There 
Is  stUl  available  the  money  emptied  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  2.000.000  Gr«  once  sta- 
tioned In  the  Islands,  but  of  whom  are  left 
now  only  a  relative  handful.    Imported  goods 
from  the  United  States  stream  In.    They  are 
sold  to  a   wholesaler,  sold  again  to  a  sub- 
wholesaler,  sold  again  to  a  distributor,  sold 
again  to  a  subdistributor.     Sometime  down 
the  line  they  get  to  the  retail  outlets.    Peo- 
ple buy      But  no  one  Is  producing,  no  one 
Is  building,  no  one  is  making.    It  Is  a  con- 
sumptive economy,  feeding  on  Its  own  sub- 
sUnce.     Unemployment  has  assumed  major 
proportions      Hunger  stalks  many  parts  of 
the  land.     Disease  and  epidemic  threaten  to 
break  out  at  any  moment. 

Those  are  not  the  only  problems  these 
people  have  to  wrestle  with.  Some  of  their 
number  collaborated  wholeheartedly  with 
the  Japanese.  These  are  now  being  tried  In 
the  people's  courts.  The  men  on  trial  were 
once  the  top  leaders  of  the  Philippines,    Now 
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they  are  on  trial  for  their  lives.  The  issue 
of  collaboratlonlsm  Is  a  bitterly  divisive  one. 
There  are  still  areas  In  the  Philippines 
where  armed  bands  of  violent  men  rule  In 
the  place  of  law.  Some  of  these  armed 
bands  were  given  guns  and  munitions  by 
us  to  help  fight  the  Japanese.  Many  of 
them  did  fight  the  Japanese  and  heroically. 
Some  of  them  come  from  areas  which  for 
long  centuries  have  been  woefully  under- 
privileged, where  absentee  landlordism  and- 
sharp  money-lending  practices  have  kept 
hundreds  of  people  in  virtual  bondage  for 
all  of  their  lives.  Now  they  are  armed.  They 
would  redress  their  wrong  with  force.  They 
defy  law  and  order  They  do  not  trust  the 
promises  of  their  national  political  leaders. 
There  are  among  these  arzned  groups  unprin- 
cipled leaders  who  prey  upon  the  anguish 
and   distress   of   their   followers. 

A  great  and  deep  ferment  is  upon  the  land. 
And  yet  in  3  months  these  people  will  get 
their  independence.  They  will  be  swept  out 
into  the  chaotic  and  bitterly  contesting 
world  to  fend,  politically,  for  themselves. 
Yet  I  believe  that  the  future  of  the  Philip- 
pines can  be  a  happy  and  a  prosperous  one. 
a  democratic  one.  It  can  be.  if  we.  the 
United  SUtes.  observe  our  obligations  to 
these  Islands  and  their  people. 

We  have  many  obligations  to  the  Philip- 
pines, some  WTltten.  some  tinwTitten.  Our 
primary  obllgati(j*i  to  them  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  Philippines  have  been  part  of 
the  United  States,  a  possession  of  the  United 
States,  for  48  years,  Filipinos  have  been 
American  nationals  lor  that  long,  ever  since 
we  acquired  these  Islands  from  Spain,  half 
by  conquest  and  half  by  purchase  In  1898. 
and  set  about  preparing  the  people  for  their 
eventual  freedom.  We  have  spent  47  years 
In  that  process.  We  have  the  obligation  to 
see  that  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  this  Nation,  and  by  iU  colonial  pioneers 
shall  not  have  been  In  vain.  We  have  the 
obligation  of  seeing  to  it  that  a  nation,  con- 
structed in  the  democratic  image  of  the 
United  States— in  its  institutions,  its  politi- 
cal traditions,  its  laws,  and  its  language— is 
preserved  in  our  image  and  is  able  to  main- 
tain Its  independence  and  its  democracy, 
both  against  external  aggression  and  against 
internal  economic  collapse. 

The  United  States  moulded  the  economy  of 
the  Philippines  according  to  a  pattern  which 
suited  our  economic  Interests.     We  encour- 
aged the  production  of  things  we  needed- 
sugar,  coconuts,  tobacco,  and  hemp     These 
products  constituted  70  percent  of  the  value 
of    total    Philippine    exports    to    the    United 
States.     And   more   than    80   percent   of    all 
Philippine    exports    were    shipped    into    the 
American  market.     That  trade,  which  Is  the 
heart  and  the  substance  of  the  entire  Philip- 
pine economy,  depended  almost  entirely  on 
the  existence  of  a  duty-free  market  in  this 
country.    Under  the  terms  of  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  in   1909.  Philippine  products  w«!re 
not  required  to  pay  tariffs.    Filipino  leaders, 
at  that  lime,  were  opposed  to  that  law.    They 
knew  it  would  bind  their  economy  irretriev- 
ably to  that  ol  the  United  Slates.     But  we 
passed  the  law  anyway.    It  resulted  in  proe- 
peritv  for  the  Philippines.    It  brought  great 
benefits    to   American    businessmen,    and    to 
American  business.    As  Philippine  exports  to 
the  United  States  Increased,  so  did  American 
export*  to  the  Philippines.     In  recent  years, 
the  Philippines  have  been  the  sixth  most  Im- 
portant buyer  in  the  world  of  American  cot- 
ton goods.    The  Philippines  have  been  an  im- 
portant market  for  our  canned  food.s,  for  ma- 
chinery, for  construction  material  and  equip- 
ment, for  all  sorts  of  commodities  made  and 
manufactured   here.     Thos     exports  to    the 
Philippines   were   valued   at   $105,000,000   In 
1940.     Trade   with   the   Philippines   was  far 
from  a  one-way  street. 

Today,  as  independence  approaches,  and 
with  the  Philippine  productive  economy  in 
ruins,  we  are  faced  by  the  obligation  to  help 
restore  that  economy  and  to  give  back  to  the 


Filipinos  the  market  they  lost  while  their 
land  was  occupied  and  ravaged  by  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Our  obligation  to  the  Philippines,  based 
on  Philippine  participation  In  the  war.  Is 
immeasurable.  Their  valiant  fighting  men 
formed  the  major  part  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  heroic  army  which  wrote  immortal 
history  on  Bataan  and  Corregidor,  The  plain 
folks  of  the  Pkilippines  who  formed  the  fa- 
mous guerrilla  armies  of  resistance  during 
the  Japanese  occupation  did  as  much  for  vic- 
tory in  the  Pacific  as  any  single  force  we  had. 
They  saved  us  many  months  of  fightmg.  they 
saved  us  billions  of  dollars,  they  saved  us 
thousands  of  American  lives. 

The  Filipinos — the  only  colonial  people  in 
the  world  to  fight  for  their  sovereign— were 
with  us  through  those  long  dark  years  be- 
cause they  believed  in  America.  In  democracy, 
and  m  our  way  of  life.  Now  we  have  the 
obligation  of  Justifying  that  belief  and  that 

faith. 

But  It  Isn't  only  gratitude  which  should  - 
Impel  us  to  help  the  Philippines  to  the  full 
extent  of  otir  capacity  It  is  or  should  be 
something  more  than  that.  We  stand  today 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  epoch  in  history. 
In  the  PhUlpplnes  there  Is  about  to  take 
place  an  event  which  signifies  the  swell  of  a 
new  tide  in  world  affairs  •  •  •  the  tide 
that  recognizes  the  humanity  of  man.  the 
dignity  of  individuals,  the  right  cf  every 
people,  regardless  of  color  or  nationality,  to 
be  free,  independent,  and  to  be  treated  es 
equals  whether  they  be  small,  powerless  peo- 
ple or  great,  wealthy,  and  mighty  people. 
That  tide  is  sweeping  over  the  entire  Orient, 
over  the  entire  world.  We  have  not  tried  to 
breast  that  tide  or  oppose  it.  but  to  lead  it, 
to  flow  with  it. 

We,  the  mightiest  Nation  in  the  world,  are 
setting  a  small  people  free.    But  in  so  doing 
we  are  entering  upon  a  new  kind  ol  relation- 
ship with  the  people  whom  we  have  raised  to 
nationhood  status.    The  Philippines  cease  to 
be  a  political  dependency  or  possession,  but 
they  become  a  partner  in  world  affairs  In  the 
sense  that  they  are  dedicated  to  the  same 
ends,  aiming  for  the  same  goals,  and  using 
the  heritage,  the  methods,  and  the  institu- 
tions which  we  bequeathed  to  them.    We  are 
setting  up  In  the  Philippines,  so  to  speak,  a 
branch  bank   of  democracy,  an   outpost   of 
western  idealism.    The  only  profit,  the  only 
income  we  should  and  will  seek  from  this 
installation   is   a   furthering   of   our   mutual 
national  purpose,  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
man,  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  world. 
This  Idealistic  goal  cannot  be  achieved  If 
the  Philippines  are  left  to  founder  on  the 
rocks  of  economic  chaos.    We  are.  In  major 
part,  responsible  for  their  economic  chaos. 
We  must  help  them  unselfishly  to  solve  their 
economic  problems  at  whatever  cost.    It  is  as 
much  to  our  Interest  to  help  solve  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Philippines  as  it  is  to 
solve    the    economic    prablems    cf    our    own 
depressed  areas  in  the  United  States.     And 
the  obligation  to  do  so  Is  far  deeper  and  far 
more  dramatic. 

Last  Friday  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  the  Philippine  trade  rehablhtation 
bill,  an  action  which  was  long,  long  overdue. 
That  bill,  which  provides  8  years  of  free 
trade  and  20  years  of  preferential  tariffs,  now 
goes  to  the  Senate  for  action  and  approval. 
Next  week  the  House  will  be  asked  to  act  on 
the  Tydlr.gs  war-damage  bill,  which  author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $400,000,000  for  the 
payment  of  individual  damages  suffered  cs 
a  result  of  war  and  a  payment  of  $120,000,000 
to  the  commonwealth  government  for  the  re- 
building of  public  roads  and  structures  dam- 
aged by  war.  Senator  Tydings  Is  the  author 
of  this  latter  measure,  which  will  pay  for 
about  one -half  of  the  damages  suffered  by 
these  islands  from  the  devastation  of  l»attle. 
The  Senate  has  already  passed  this  bill. 

These  two  measures  are  the  economic 
cornerstones  of  Philippine  recovery  and  re- 
habilitation.     There     are    other    "■—'■— 
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be  considered.     There  are  other 

the    United    States   must    take 

In  the  future,  to  finish  the  Job  It 

to  do. 

the    day    will    come    when    every 
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the  Pacific  to  the  Philippines. 

will  see  the  prosperoiis  cities,  In- 
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of  the  United  States.     On  July  4, 
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ECTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HOf*.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

OF   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THk  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Frida:j.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
ersary  of  the  death  of  our  late 
FYanklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  I 
consent  to  extend  my  re- 
place in  the  Record  a  tribute 
Roosevelt,  delivered  by  Miss 
ck.  of  Ayden,  N.  C.  at  the 
Day   dinner   held   in   Raleigh, 
the  evening  of  March  30. 
iilpatrick  formerly  delivered  this 
and  won  highest  honor  at   an 
"  contest  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
proud  that  a  citizen  of  the 
have  the  honor  to  represent 
such  a  fitting  tribute  to  one  of 
>t  Presidents,  and  certainly  the 
ed,  that  our  country  ever  had. 

TO   FRANKLIN   DEUNO   ROOSrVELT 

the  history  of  the  world  has  there 
y  tributes  paid  to  the  memory 
that  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
r  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
a  man  as  worthy  of  those  tributes 
■  Delano  Roosevelt. 

be   thankful   to   God   that   He 

capable  to  help  us  in  our  great 

crisis  of   the  early  cnurch   was 

The  crisis  of  the  Middle  Ages 

by    Martin    Luther;    the    crisis    in 

ilization  was  met  by  our  President 

Vllson;  the  wor'd  crisis  of  1933  to 

t  by  Franklin  Roosevelt.     He  was 

will  be  one  of  history's  greatest 

ne  can  take  his  place.    He  was. 

I  he   greatest    of   all   great  leaders. 

ch.impion  of  freedom  who  raised 

States  to  heighu  never  attained 
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was  a  man  of  great  faith,  faith 

1  in  people,  and  faith  In  himself. 

faith  came  courage,  courage  which 

world.     His  high  courage  was 

fierce  fires  of  great  crisis;  per- 

1  inal.  and  international. 

921  In  the  prime  of  youth.  Roose- 

itricken    with   Infantile   paralysis. 

would  have  given  up.  but  not 

faith  and  courage.     No  word  of 

igainst  his  misfortune  was  over- 

a  his  lips.     His  handicap.  Instead 

liability,  became  an  asset.    Out 

une  he  developed  a  tough  body. 

p<  rsonality.  and  a  robust  mind. 

g  eat  crisis  of  1933  when  a  great 

Che  people,  Roosevelt  smiled  and 
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said.  "The  only  thing  we  need  to  fear  is  fear 
itself."  He  spoke  words  of  courage  and  hope. 
He  acted  promptly  and  boldly  with  a  faith 
which  revived  the  people.  His  great  faith, 
courage,  and  strategy  was  displayed  in  1941, 
when  the  great  crisis  of  Pearl  Harbor  came. 

We  saw  Roosevelt's  cooperative  strategy 
for  peace  In  the  early  recognition  of  Russia 
in  the  war;  the  good  neighbor  policy;  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter;  "the  four  freedoms."  Bret- 
ton  Woods;  Yalta;  and  the  Dumbarton  Oaks. 
We  know  this  Nation  and  all  nations  lost 
a  great  leader  when  Roosevelt  passed  away 
on  April  12.  1945.  Men  of  all  races,  creeds, 
and  colors  were  bound  together  in  mutual 
sorrow  when  his  death  became  known  to 
the  world.  Even  prisoners  bowed  their  heads 
and  paid  tribute  to  this  great  leader. 

Roosevelt  was  one  of  the  few  men  in  all 
history  who  lifted  the  humble  people  of  a 
Nation  up  and  out  of  themselves  into  a  great 
unity,  a  unity  in  which  they  learned  the 
glory  of  fellowship  in  a  noble  cause.  He 
embodied  the  very  spirit  of  our  time  and 
carried  within  his  great  heart  the  hopes  and 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  millions  of  little 
people.  His  pas.sing  away  took  away  some- 
thing very  precious  from,  each  one  of  us.  For 
most  of  us  his  death  was  a  personal  loss. 
It  was  an  immeasurable  loss  to  our  country 
and  to  all   mankind. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  not  only  dreamed  big 
things  but  he  dared  to  face  the  fiercest  of 
enemies  and  he  did  not  fall  to  win.  Al- 
though his  body  is  here  no  more,  his  spirit 
will  be  with  the  people  as  long  as  the  world 
stands.  He  did  not  die  at  Iwo  Jlma.  Cor- 
regidor.  or  some  other  battlefield  but  he  is 
yet  a  casualty  of  war.  *  He  was  the  greatest 
symbol  of  freedom  and  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian of  all  times.  '  Of  the  many  tributes 
to  this  great  humanitarian  and  statesman, 
one  though  seems  to  be  supreme,  the  thought 
that  no  greater  tribute  can  be  given  to 
Franklin  Roosevelt  than  to  resolve  to  prac- 
tice what  we  believe  to  be  his  ideals.  Is 
not  this  the  greatest  tribute  ever  to  be  paid 
to  the  memory  of  any  man? 

Many  a  doughboy  on  land  and  sea. 
With  half  his  life  not  spent. 
Would  have  more  than  willingly 
Died  In  the  place  of  our  President. 
Now  I  know  and  understand. 
Some  men  are  bom  to  lead. 
But  few  in  this  vast  land 
Are  as  great  in  thought  and  deed 
As  was   Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 


Old-Age  Pension 
REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF   OKLAROMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 
Mr.  BOREN.    Mr.  Speaker  the  Ameri- 
can Government  has  wisely  recognized 
the  justice  and  importance  of  a  pension 
for  the  aged,  but  we  need  to  correct  the 
faults  and  Inju^^tices  in  the  old-age-pen- 
sion system.     There  are  thousands  of 
people  in  the  United  States  today  who 
have  with   their  own   hands   produced 
enough  to  feed  and  clothe  their  families 
for  a  thousand  years,  but.  because  of 
economic  accident  or  economic  change 
beyond  their  control,  are  left  today  with- 
out means  of  support  in  the  days  of  their 
old  age.    As  for  me,  I  would  as  soon  see 
the  Nation  impoverished  as  to  see  its 
most  deserving  and  faithful  builders  im- 
poverished, cast  off,  and  neglected 


Paupery  and  penury  are  not  proper 
payments  for  a  lifetime  of  faithful  serv- 
ice and  citizenship.  We  have  a  just  and 
fair  obligation  to  see  to  it  that  those  who 
have  put  in  a  lifetime  of  work  building 
this  great  Nation  shall  not  in  their  last 
years  face  only  a  future  of  want  and 
dependence.  The.se  aged  citizens  by  and 
large  merit  the  recognition  that  was  ac- 
corded the  faithful  servant  to  whom  it 
was  .said,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant;  thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things:  enter  thou  into 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Our  Government  has  recognized  the 
fundamental  justice  of  an  old-age-pen- 
sion program,  but  it  is  evident  to  all  of 
us  that  the  pre.sent  program  is  un.satis- 
factor>'  and  needs  amendment.  It  must 
be  improved  and  changed  to  correct  the 
injustices  and  errors  to  the  point  of  hav- 
ing a  sound  and  fair  and  just  program. 

There  have  been  many  bills  intro- 
duce dto  provide  a  worthy  old-age-pen- 
sion system.  I  myself  have  introduced 
a  bill,  back  in  1937.  to  provide  for  a  pen- 
sion system  with  the  pen.sion  <  1  >  paid  di- 
rect by  the  Federal  Government:  (2)  an 
equal  amount  for  all  citizens  of  60  years 
of  age;  and  (3)  requiring  only  proof  of 
age  and  citizenship  for  eligibility.  That 
bill  expressed  my  views  then  and  now. 
but  it  is  unimportant  whose  bill  is  pas.sed, 
except  that  it  is  important  that  at  least 
one  of  these  sound  bills  be  passed  now  to 
improve  the  old-age-pension  system. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  unite 
and  put  through  legi.slation  that  will 
equalize  old-age  assistance  and  will  re- 
move the  unfair  conditions  to  drawing 
a  pension  and  the  inequitable  and 
arbitrary  determination  of  pension 
amounts. 

The  entire  Oklahoma  delegation  in  the 
House  of  Rppre.sentatives  has  met  and 
agreed  on  a  program  to  improve  the  old- 
age-pension  system.    The  program  that 
we  have  agreed  on  has  the  support  of 
the  old  people  in  our  State.    Mr.  O.  J.  Fox 
and   others,   representing  organizations 
of  those  who  are  working  in  an  effort  to 
make    the    pension    program    fair    and 
workable,  have  considered  the  provisions 
of  this  program  and  have  approved  it     I 
am  referring  to  H.  R.  1831.  introduced 
by  Congressman  P.aul  Stewart,  of  Okla- 
homa.   The  Oklahoma  delegation  of  the 
House  is  solidly  behind  this  bill.    We  urge 
that  each  State  delegation   meet   as  a 
delegation  and  consider  the  problem  and 
we  are  confident  that  if  you  will  take 
such  action,  your  decision  will  be  to  join 
us  in  putting  over  this  program. 

The    Stewart    bill    is    offered    as    an 
amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act 
In  the  first  place,  it  equalizes  old-age 
as.si.stance  in  each  of  our  States.    In  the 
second  place,  it  makes  age  and  citizen- 
ship the  only  basis  for  ehgibility.  except 
it  provides  a  limitation  on  the  annual  in- 
co:.ie  or  total  capital  of  the  applicant 
Personally,  I  do  not   believe   that  that 
limitation  is  necessary,  but  it  is  reason- 
able.   But  above  all,  this  bill  creates  an 
equal  .system.     It  removes  the  arbitrary 
decision  of  the  case  worker  who  under 
the     present     system     determines     the 
amount  of  the  individual  pension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion,  this  bill 
would   not    result   m   any   considerable 
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added  cost.  The  savings  that  would  be 
affected  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
,gram  would  equal  the  added  cost  of  the 
incre?..sed  and  equal  benefits  the  bill 
would  pi-ovide.  It  is  a  simple  program 
and  one  that  ought  to  be  adopted  now.  I 
can  today  think  of  many  men  and  women 
by  name  that  I  know  personally  who  need 
and  deserve  this  pension.  It  is  not  right 
that  the  hand  of  want  should  be  forever 
extended  in  a  nation  of  plenty  by  the 
creators  of  that  plenty.  It  is  my  convic- 
tion that  one  tear  of  hunger  or  grief  out- 
weighs a  nation's  gold. 

There  are  many  thousands  who  deserve 
the  consideration  at  the  hands  of  our 
Government  that  will  guarantee  an  equal 
pension  to  all  in  an  adequate  amount  on 
fair  terms  and  conditions.  I  urge  each 
and  every  Congressman  to  sign  discharge 
petition  No.  21.     Let  us  get  action. 


OPA  Extension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

OF   NEW    HAMPS::iHE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dents and  secretaries  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  in  the  northeast  region  recently 
adopted  a  lesoiution  with  reference  to 
the  extension  of  OPA  proposed,  by  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  The 
Farm  Euieau  Federation  has  emphati- 
cally reaffirmed  its  position  in  advocating 
the  removal  of  consumer  subsidies.  The 
declaration  of  the  farm  bureau  that  there 
is  no  reason  or  justice  in  subsidizing  the 
food  bill  of  this  country  by  payments 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  indicates 
clearly  that  farmers  generally  believe 
that  prices  of  farm  commodities  should 
seek  their  own  level  in  a  free  market. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  immediate 
removal  of  subsidies  will  require  such 
substantiil  adjustments  in  consiuner 
prices  that  the  effect  must  in  some  way 
be  cushioned.  The  report  of  the  Pace 
subcommittee  of  March  9  offers  sugges- 
tions which  are  worthy  of  most  careful 
con.sideration.  The  recommendation  of 
the  committee  with  respect  to  the  grad- 
ual removal  of  dairy-production  pay- 
ments, for  instance,  offers  a  means  for 
the  elimination  of  this  particular  subsidy 
although  the  method  suggested  could 
also  be  used  in  the  elimination  of  other 
subsidy  payments.  The  position  taken 
by  the  Farm  Bureau  is  fundamentally 
.sound  although  the  manner  of  putting 
it  into  effect  should  follow  the  pattern 
suggested  by  the  Pace  committee. 

The  resolution  further  provides  that 
any  extension  in  the  Price  Control  Act 
should  provide  for  the  removal  of  con- 
trols over  any  commodity  the  supply  and 
demand  of  which  are  in  reasonable  bal- 
ance. Maintaining  of  control  over  a 
commodity  until  the  supply  is  sufficient 
to  meet  the  demand  merely  prolongs  not 
only  the  control  but  also  the  scarcity. 
Controls  should  be  lifted  whenever  the 


supply,  even  though  insufficient  to  meet 
total  demand,  will  shortly  be  sufficient, 
considering  the  available  production  fa- 
cilities and  the  incentive  to  produce 
which  will  result  from  the  cancellation  of 
controls.  That  unsatisfactory  supply  of 
many  commodities  is  a  result  of  unrea- 
sonable controls  is  a  demonstrable  fact. 


Killing  Our  Flocks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF   NEW   HAMPSKIr.E 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Manchester  Union  of  April  11.  1946: 

KILLING   OUR  FLOCKS 

Pecple  of  New  Hampshire  feel  deep  con- 
cern over  the  recent  Government  instruction 
that  farmers  must  reduce  their  flocks  and 
herds  to  the  visible  feed  supplies  avail«ble 
through  regular  channels.  Much  of  our  dif- 
ficulty in  the  past  in  handling  the  food  sit- 
uation in  this  country  has  come  from  the  in- 
ability of  Government  policy  makers  to  see 
beyond  the  end  of  their  own  noses.  Policies 
have  been  drafted  to  meet  present  emergen- 
cies without  the  exercise  of  foresight  to  dis- 
cover what  the  longer-range  effect  of  these 
policies  will  be.  As  a  result,  in  meeting  one 
emergency,  a  new  one  often  has  been  created 
before  tlie  full  effect  of  the  measures  taken 
ha.s  been  felt. 

People  at  present  facing  a  meat  shortage 
in  the  markets  of  cities  like  Manchester  are 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  chickens  to  meet 
the  demand  for  meat  of  some  kind.  Now  we 
are  told  that  farmers  in  New  Hampshire  must 
kill  off  a  part  of  their  flocks,  as  well  as  their 
herds,  because  of  their  inability  to  get  feed 
These  farmers  are  told  that  they  must  be 
•'realistic."  and  adjust  their  flocks  ai:d  herds 
to  the  visible  feed  attainable. 

Tlius  our  basic  resources  in  the  meat  field 
are  to  be  depleted,  removing  the  on.y  back- 
log on  which  the  housewife  can  rely  at  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  threatening  a  definite  lack  of 
fowl  and  cattle  prcxlucts  for  the  future. 

This  program  is  plainly  unsound  and  dan- 
gerous. Americas  ability  to  feed  herself, 
and  to  be  useful  in  helping  to  feed  hungry 
peoples  elsewhere  in  the  world,  rest  on  the 
maintenance  of  her  basic  food  resources.  The 
haphazard  method  cf  handling  the  food  sit- 
uation is  becoming  steadily  more  intolerable 
and  threatening.  Farmers  in  New  Hamp- 
shire are  told  that  they  must  liquidate  their 
flock.=  and  herds  because  grain  producers  in 
the  We.st  refuse  to  release  grain  for  feed  as 
a  result  of  Government  indecision,  or  t)crauEe 
they  are  selling  it  Into  the  black  market. 

Something  is  seriously  wrong  when  a  na- 
tion that  produced  enough  to  supply  the 
world  in  the  greatest  war  against  aggression 
than  mankind  has  ever  lought.  now  is  unable 
to  supply  its  own  needs.  The  streets  are 
blocked  with  butter  lines,  and  people. pener- 
ally  are  clamoring  for  the  bare  essentials  of 
living.  The  American  people  are  Justly  get- 
ting impatient  over  this  situation.  The  ex- 
isting conditions  have  now  gone  on  long 
enough  to  show  some  prospect  of  improve- 
ment, yet  instead,  they  t)ecome  6;eadily  worse. 

It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  the  American 
people  must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  to  help 
starving  peoples  elsewhere.  The  American 
petple  always  have  been  ready  to  sacrifice 
to  save  suffering  elsewhere.    The  plain  fact  la 


that  the  feed  necessary  to  support  our  flocks 
and  herds  is  not  going  to  other  peoples.  It 
is  held  up  by  farmers  In  the  West  due  to  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  settle  definitely  the 
question  of  future  prices,  or  it  is  being  fed 
into  the  black  market  to  be  used  for  othtr 
purposes  th«n  feed. 

To  meet  this  situation  by  callir.g  for  a  de- 
pletion of  our  existing  food  res«)urces  through 
a  decimation  of  our  flocks  and  herds  points 
only  in  the  direction  of  further  impoverish- 
ment. We  now  have  a  shortage  of  butter. 
The  next  thing  will  be  a  shortage  of  e?gs. 
of  chickens  to  eat.  and  of  milk  and  other 
dairy  products.  The  time  has  come  to  call  a 
halt  In  this  crazy  program  that  is  leading 
further  and  further  toward  disaster.  The 
American  people  should  demand  that  the 
Government  bring  order  out  of  the  present 
chaos  or  stand  accountable  for  Its  gross 
failure. 


Why  Not  Retain  the  Men  in  the  Service 
Who  Want  To  Remain  There? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT AllVES 
Friday.  April  12,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  OK<ahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late 
to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  continue  the  draft  in  order  to  keep  our 
numbers  in  the  service  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  heads  of  our  military  organ- 
izations. I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
which  seems  to  require  an  explanation. 
A  young  man  in  the  service,  a  commis- 
sioned officer,  now  situated  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  states  that  he  wishes  to  re- 
main in  the  Regular  Army  and  has  re- 
cently gone  to  the  Regular  Army  review- 
ing board  in  Manila  and  has  taken  the 
required  examinations,  and  his  applica- 
tion has  been  forwarded  to  Washington, 
DC. 

This  serviceman  further  states  that 
out  of  110,000  applications,  10,000  will  be 
selected.  He  has  tsked  that  everything 
possible  be  done  to  allow  him  to  remain 
in  the  service.  This  young  man  is  above 
the  average  in  intelligence  and  attended 
college  before  he  entered  the  service. 

Why  is  it  that  only  10.000  out  of  the 
110,000  applications  should  be  chosen  to 
remain  in  the  service?  Perhaps  if  all  of 
those  who  wanted  to  remain  in  the  rerv- 
ice  were  permitted  to  do  so.  we  would  not 
need  an  extension  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act.  Why  shoulo  the  Army  be  so  par- 
ticular in  their  selection  of  men  who  are 
already  tried  and  true  soldiers  and  want 
to  draft  others?  Why  should  they  draft 
new  material  and  i  eject  material  already 
available  and  wanting  to  serve?  It  does 
not  seem  to  make  good  sense.  Perhaps 
it  may  suggest  that  the  military  officials 
want  the  draft  extended,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  the  required  number  can 
be;  obtained  by  a  mere  retention  cf  those 
who  have  already  been  approved  for 
service  and  are  now  in  the  service.  This 
should  be  investigated  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities and  should  be  taken  into  coo-^ 
sideration  by  Congres.  before  pyssiDg  aa 
exten.sion  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  l)r- 
yond  May  15.  1946. 
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K  lore  Comments  on  Inflation 


KCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HQN.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or   WlbT  VIKGINU 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  pursu- 
pcrmi.ssion  duly  granted,  I  ex- 
remarks  in  the  Record  for  the 
inserting  an  important  article 
More  Comments  on  Inflation." 
on  April  9  in  the  Fair- 
Va.)  Times,  as  follows: 


of 


production  prices  would  drop.  Through 
monopoly  and  trade  associations,  a  tremen- 
dous effort  would  be  made  to  maintain  prices 
at  the  higher  level. 

With  modern  inventions  and  machinery 
the  lat)or  cost  In  production  is  not  Increas- 
ing. We  need  only  go  to  the  mines  to  find 
that  with  machinery  more  coal  is  being 
mined  with  fewer  men.  We  are  told  that 
the  farms  In  the  Middle  West  by  the  aid  of 
modern  machinery  are  raising  more  grain 
with  fewer  farm  hands.  This  development 
can  be  observed  in  every  form  of  human 
labor. 

With  proper  cooperation  between  Industry 
and  Government  we  can  get  back  to  a  normal 
basis  without  an  orgy  of  high  prices  and  the 
inevitable  boom  and  bust.  If  human  greed 
and  exploitation  dominate  the  situation,  we 
Will  be  headed  for  serious  disturbances  and 
upheavals. 

The  Administration  under  the  leadership 
of  Chester  Bowles  Is  standing  firmly  against 
the  forces  of  inHatlon.  The  final  responsi- 
bility will  re.<!t  squarely  on  the  Members  of 
Congress.  The  great  majority  of  consumers 
back  home  do  not  have  noisy  lobbies  In 
Washington  but  they  will  have  their  eyes 
on  the  voting  in  Congress  when  the  measure 
to  extend  price  control  is  passed  upon  If 
effective  price  control  is  not  continued  and 
prices  of  food  and  common  necessities  shoot 
•up.  the  wrath  of  the  people  will  descend  on 
the  heads  of  those  responsible. 

Reconversion  is  proceeding  In  an  orderly 
way  under  Government  supervision  and  It 
should  be  completed  in  another  year  If 
Conjrress  yields  to  the  clamor  of  special  In- 
terests.  It  win   be  courting  disaster 


organizations  throughout  the  occupational 
Air  Force 

What  we  want  Is  more  shlppir.g  space  made 
available  Immediately  to  get  these  unneces- 
sary, surplus,  category  V  Air  Corps  otncers 
out  of  Japan. 

We  would  all  appreciate  your  cooperation 
and  immediate  attention  on  this  matter. 
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Send  Surplus  Category  V  Air  Corps 
Officers  Home  From  Japan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaii.  April  12,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma  Mr 
Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  the  fol- 
lowintr  letter  from  one  of  the  servicemen 
insisting  that  he  knows  personally  that 
in  his  iJombardment  group  over  100  Air 
Force  officers  that  have  signed  cate- 
gory V  statements,  with  36  to  41  months- 
active  service,  are  still  not  allowed  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  What  is  the 
explanation? 

I  quote  from  the  letter  which  I  have 
received  from  this  serviceman,  dated 
March  24.  1946.  in  which  he  explains  the 
situation  somewhat  in  detail: 

Headquarters  of  the  occupation  forces  in 
Japan  has  Just  announced  that  offlcers  In 
category  V  with  42  months'  active  service  as 
of  June  30.  1946,  will  be  sent  home  possibly 
by  late  May.  H«»»uiy 

I  know  personally  In  thbt  bombardment 
group  over  100  Air  Force  officers  that  have 
signed  category  V  statements,  have  between 
36  and  41  months'  active  service,  and  still 
will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  United 
SUtes  imtll  late  summer  at  the  best  These 
olBcers  have  been  overseas  between  9  and  15 
months.  The  last  2  months  thev  have  been 
here  In  Japan  doing  nothing.  There  are  no 
duties  for  them  to  perform,  so  they  will  be 
here  at  CKivernment  expen5e  and  idle  for  an 
additional  4  to  6  months.  These  offlcers  have 
been  declared  oOclally  surplus  by  their  or- 
ganlzatlon.     This   situation   exL^ti    la   many 


War  Food  Order  No.  144  a  Total  Flop 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  B.  SCHWABE 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr  SCHWABE  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  a  large  milling  concern  in  Okla- 
homa which  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
those  in  a  position  to  know  how  futile 
and  how  ridiculous  some  of  our  modern 
Executive  orders  appear  when  put  into 
practice.    I  quote: 

April  2.  1946. 
Hon.  Ckokgk  Schwabc. 

House  Office  Building.  Wasntngton.  D  C. 
DtA«  Conckessman:  Some  time  ago  we 
wrote  all  members  of  the  Oklahoma  delega- 
tion asking  that  every  effort  be  exerted  to 
prevent  enactment  of  that  p.irt  of  the  War 
Food  Order  No.  144  which  compelled  mills  to 
lengthen  their  extraction  to  80  percent. 

We  received  replies  varying  from  100  per- 
cent  endorsement  of  our  stand  to  state- 
ments that  our  protests  were  being  presented 
to  the  proper  persons.  No  one  stated  that 
they  were  opposed  to  our  request. 

Today  two  important  items  come  to  my  at- 
tention and  I  certainly  feel  thev  should  be 
brought  to  yours.  First,  ts  an  editorial  from 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune  entitled.  "Admin- 
istrations Wheat  Relief  Plan  Is  a  Failure." 
I  do  not  have  copies  but  should  you  care  to 
see  this,  feel  sure  the  Washington  office  of 
MUlers*  National  Federation  would  be  glad 
to  supply  you  with  one.  At  any  rate  the 
basis  of  the  editorial  Is  the  fact  that  WPO  144 
Is  a  total  'nop  ••  This  was  exactly  what  lead- 
ers in  the  Industry  expected  and  fought 
futilely  to  prevent— and  was  the  purpose  of 
my  former  letter  to  you. 

Secondly,  we  are  Informed  that,  as  of 
12:01  a.  m.  this  morning,  another  amend- 
ment to  WPO  144  has  been  Issued— this  per- 
mits mills  to  produce  72-percent  flour  for 
shipment  between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

If.  as  contended  by  the  experts,  grinding 
80  percent  extraction  flour  was  the  only  way 
to  save  wheat,  for  export  to  those  starving 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  why  now  are  we 
going  to  forget  about  saving  wheat  and  ship 
shorter  extraction  flour  for  export  to  Cuba 
part  of  Mexico,  and  part  cf  South  America' 
while  we  force  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  eat  the  Inferior  quality  of  80-percent  ex- 
traction?    We  feel  that  we  are  entitled   to 
an  answer  to  this  question  which  will  hold 
more  water  than  either  of  the  two  excuses 
Ktven-the  first  of  which  is  that  80-percent 
flour  Will  spell  quickly  in  the  Torrid  Zk,ne 

iTncr*,        "^""^    ^^^^    ^^""^-^    '■«''u»«'d    to* 

i^f  wu"h'?H''r'r"  ""^  °"'  '""'»  ^""-^  ~m. 
pete  With  their  flour  in  this  area      Th*.  flr«t 
excuse  seems  silly  to  a  mill  d 
Florida.  Georgia.  Alabama    m 

Sta*;^  7ZT    ""'^    '^^   "'''''    '""    southern 
States  that  we  serve.    We  know  It  will  sooil— 

just  in  Cuba  cr  South  America     The  s'^ond 
excuse  should  not  affect  our  high  motueT^ 
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after  all.  If  saving  wheat  was  necessary  and 
long  extraction  the  only  way  to  save  then 
Canada  should  t>e  permitted  to  sell  all  she 
wants  In  the  Torrid  Zone  and  the  wheat  we 
save  made  available  In  flour  to  starving  areas 

The  truth  Is.  of  course,  that  Canada  refused 
to  be  led  into  a  theoretical  plan  against  the 
advice  of  practical  millers.  They  were  smart 
and  we  were  dumb 

It  appears  to  me  that  Congress  should  make 
Itself  felt  in  this  matter  The  time  has  come 
to  do  more  than  write  a  letter  asking  for  an 
explanation,  the  only  effect  of  which  Is  to 
get  a  reply  from  some  underling  In  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  quoting  propaganda 
that  probably  he  doesn't  even  understand. 

We  believe  that  we.  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  entitled  to  flour  Just  as 
good  as  milled  for  the  Tropics.  We  ask  that 
you  insist  upon  ending  of  the  80-percent  ex- 
traction rate  at  the  end  of  this  crup  year; 
that  you  Insist  on  mills  being  permitted  to 
resume  milling  of  normal  extraction  of  1946 
wheat  which  will  soon  begin  to  move  to 
harvest. 


OPA  Policies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or   MABTUIND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  and  I  enclose  two 
letters  from  very  prominent  Eastern 
Shore  business  people  in  reference  to  the 
OPA  and  its  pain  to  our  business  people. 

The  first  letter  follows,  and  I  quote: 

We  have  Just  received  Information  through 
the  Corn  Canners'  Service  Bureau.  Chicago, 
and  the  Trl-State  Packers'  Association.  Eas- 
ton.  that  after  publicly  announcing  that 
wage  Increases  up  to  65  cents  would  be  re- 
flected in  our  ceiling  price  for  the  coming 
season,  they  have  now  come  out  and  said 
that  this  Is  not  their  policy. 

We  have  already  planted  about  tlO.OOO 
worth  of  pea  seed  In  the  ground,  have  raised 
our  wages  as  they  had  suggested  doing  and 
agreed  to  reflect  In  the  celling  prices,  have 
aame  $4,000  worth  of  com  seed,  which  Is 
about  ready  to  t>e  planted,  and  so  It  con- 
tinues throughout  the  season,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  no  celling  prices  or  not  knowing 
again  this  year  what  we  are  doing,  no  doubt 
until  after  we  have  spent  all  the  money  we 
have  and  have  borrowed  ail  we  can  to  finance 
our  business  until  some  late  date  when 
OPA  decides  they  can  tell  us  what  we  can 
sell  It  for. 

I  have  refrained  all  diulng  the  war  from 
expressing  my  opinion  of  this  OPA  organiza- 
tion due  to  the  fact  that  I  felt  that  we  were 
under  extreme  pressure,  all  of  us,  and  no 
doubt  this  was  the  best  that  could  be  done; 
however,  after  having  lived  under  the  OPA 
and  Its  regulations  for  these  many  years, 
they  are  still  as  inefficient.  Incompetent,  and 
inconsiderate  as  they  were  the  first  day  they 
were  organized.  I  am  asking  your  efforts  to 
help  relieve  thla  situation  (M-omptly  and 
make  It  possible  for  us  to  do  business. 

I  might  sute  that  laat  year  we  were  prac- 
tically promised  a  celling  raise  on  asparagus, 
which  we  did  hot  get  and  on  which  pack 
I  lost  over  $8,000.  We  are.  of  course,  not 
packing  this  Item  this  year  as  other  costs 
besides  labor  such  as  raw  stock,  cans,  and 
cases,  supplies  and  in  some  Instances  freight 
have  all  directly  or  Indirectly  advanced  in 
price. 


If  you  feel  that  we  are  Justified  In  claiming 
a  hardship  In  this  situation,  we  would  great- 
ly appreciate  your  cooperation. 

The  second  letter  follous,  and  I  quote: 

I  speak  to  you  now  In  the  name  of  small 
rural  storekeepers  In  my  community,  and  In 
their  name  I  Implore  you  to  use  your  Influ- 
ence with  Mr.  Porter  to  remove  the  scourge 
of  pretty  provincial  espionage,  misleadlngly 
called  Investigators. 

Tliis  vicious  and  needless  rural  e.'spionage 
system  more  than  any  other  OPA  Irill  dis- 
courages legitimate  biisiness  and  in  exasper- 
ation drives  It  out  of  existence. 

The  housewife  Is  now  competent  to  pro- 
tect her  Interest  or  should  be  Instracted  to 
do  so.  The  "snooper"  must  be  eliminated, 
and  no  OPA  Investigator  allowed  to  trespass 
business  premises,  except  on  complaint  from 
a  housewife. 

As  our  representative  In  the  Congress,  you 
are  our  only  hope  and  shield  against  admin- 
Istrailve  abuse,  and  we  Implore  you.  for 
God's  sake,  to  try  and  do  something  to  help 
remove  this  needless  scourge. 


the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresentatlTM. 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  each  Memt)er  of  Congress  elected 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 


Federal  Income  Tax  Relief  for  Pensioners 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  reso- 
lution urging  Federal  income  tax  relief 
for  pensioners,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  New  York  State  Legislature,  1946,  by 
Senator  Seymour  Halpem,  fourth  sena- 
torial district: 

RESOLtJTION  T.'KGING  FEDERAL  IMCOIU  TAX  BELIEF 
FOR    PENSIONERS 

Whereas  the  rapid  Increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  necessities  of  life  has  seriously  threat- 
ened the  physical  well-being  of  thousands  of 
citizens  who  subsist  upon  fixed  pensioru  paid 
to  them  by  various  public  retirement  sys- 
tem.s;  and 

Whereas  such  retired  employees,  by  rea- 
son of  their  advanced  age  and  long  periods 
of  service  are  particularly  subject  to  Illness 
and  frequently  require  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  In  addition  to  their  necessary  liv- 
ing expenses;  and 

Whereas  workers  throughout  industry  have 
received  Increases  In  income  to  offset  the  in- 
creased cost  of  living,  while  retiretl  public 
employees  on  pension  have  had  and  will 
receive  no  Inc&me  adjustment  of  any  kind 
to  assist  them  to  meet  the  ever -increasing 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  heretofore  ex- 
empted from  Income  taxation,  pensions  re- 
ceived under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Social  Security  Act;   and 

Whereas  exemption  from  income  taxation 
Is  the  only  form  of  relief  tha*  can  l>e  given 
to  retired  public  employees  to  help  them 
to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
pension  they  earned  by  long  years  In  the 
public  service:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

JZesoIt^ed  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
hereby  is  respectfully  requested  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  exempt  from  Fed- 
eral Income  taxation  all  income  up  to  two 
thousand  ($2,000)  per  annum,  received  by 
any  retired  employee  from  any  public  re- 
tirement system:  and  be  It  further 

Rewlved  (if  the  assembly  concur).  That 
a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  transmitted  to 


Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATR'ES 

Friday,  Aprifl2.  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  this 
House  has  made  an  approach  in  H.  R. 
6042  to  giving  effect  to  the  repeated  dec- 
larations of  administration  policy  makers 
that  price  controls  are  to  be  applied  to 
scarce  commodities  and  facilities.  We 
shall  soon  discu.ss  at  considerable  length 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

I  want  to  call  attention  once  more  to 
the  petroleum  industry  which  plainly,  by 
all  the  standards  mentioned  by  admin- 
istration leaders,  should  be  released  from 
price  control  at  once.  By  "released"  I  do 
not  mean  that  such  controls  should  be 
suspended.  They  should  be  ended  and 
the  OPA  should  at  once  cease  to  have 
any  basis  for  interfering  with  the  oper- 
ations of  this  industry.  The  supply  is 
fully  equal  to  the  demand  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  for  as  long  as  the  future 
existence  of  the  OPA  is  contemplated  in 
the  bill.  In  that  time,  however,  it  can 
increase  the  damage  which  it  has  done 
to  the  independent  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

If  we  Members  of  this  House,  who  have 
been  professing  faith  in  free  enterprise, 
want  to  make  our  words  effective  we  will 
act  to  take  Government  Interference  out 
of  petroleum  industry  and  all  other  in- 
dustries so  situated  with  respect  to  sup- 
ply. * 

The  OPA  concedes  that  the  supply  of 
crude  oil  is  adequate.  It  falls  back  upon 
a  pinch  now  being  felt  in  the  supply  of 
fuel  oil  as  the  pretext  for  maintaining 
controls  on  the  entire  industry.  The 
greater  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
deficiency  in  fuel-oil  .supply  comes  back 
to  the  OPA's  price  policy.  It  is  In  posi- 
tion now  to  create  a  shortage  of  any 
product  and  thus  supply  a  pretext  for 
continuing  controls  world  without  end. 

The  American  petroleum  industry  be- 
gan, as  most  of  the  historians  reckon 
events,  with  the  drilling  of  the  Drake 
well  near  Titusville,  Pa.  There  was  no 
OPA  to  outfit  Colonel  Drake  with  a  price 
ceiling  on  his  oil  in  case  he  found  some, 
nor  to  haggle  with  him  over  accoimting 
method.s.  The  indu.«;try,  therefore,  pro- 
gressed and  it  marched  on  for  about  82 
years  before  Government  took  hold  of 
every  phase  of  its  activities.  Its  record 
Is  one  of  plentiful  supply  for  all  purposes, 
except  for  curtailment  of  civilian  ase  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  improving  quality  and 
diversity  of  products  at  deereasins  prices. 

The  OPA  is  no  help  to  the  petroleum 
industry  in  its  efforts  to  discover  and  de- 
velop the  oil  for  the  future  needs.  It  is 
a  hindrance.  It  is  a  burden  the  rndttstrr 
shoiild  not  have  to  carry  further.    lu 
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Social-Security  Benefits 


or 

Hon.  j.  harry  McGregor 

OF   OHIO 

IN  itHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

IMcGREGCR.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
Nr   13.   1945.  during  the  debate  on 
known  as  the  full  employment 
made  the  following  statement  on 
fliwr  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
found    on    page    11969,    Concres- 
Rkcoro.  December  13,  1945: 
Speaker,    we    are    today    considering 
the  so-called   full   employment   bill, 
fjankly  di.sappointed  this  bill  does  not 
iflc  recommendations  that  will  truly 
3r  to  solve  the  unemployment  prob- 
my  opinion,  this  bill  Is  a  conglom- 
of    words — or    merely    reading    ma- 
rhlch   will   not   give  employment      I 
ing    among    other    things    the    bill 
ive  full  recognition  to  the  sad  plight 
iiRed   people,   who  are  seemingly   the 
en  group"  of  our  Nation 
tly  we  passed  legislation  that  granted 
*  over  a  billion  dollars  to  citizens  of 
nations.    Is  It  not  time  we  considered 
can  penpipT     We  talk  about  giving 
raniK'  .s,,id;ers  Jotis.    Where  are  these 
yjtPg  to   be    found    If   we  continue   to 
o  IT  aged  people  to  work  In  order  that 
mry   have  the   bare  necessities  of  life? 
nger  group  must  have  job*  in  order 
Ih    be  established  In  civilian  life.     Is 
a   better    plan    to    permit   our    older 
o  retire  In  order  to  give  their  places 
J  hunger  class?    Thousands  upon  thou- 
ouragrd  peonU-  are  innocent  victims 
rctlmstances.     Their   ^Ings  are   gone, 
conditions  which   were  beyond  their 


Mr    Speaker,  that  we  Immediately 

dehnlte  pcticn  to  give  recognition  and 

nte    to  our  aged   people  and   in   this 

to  our  returning  veterans  the  Jobs 

they  are  jxistly  entitled. 


Indeed  happy.  Mr  Speaker,  that 

and  Means  Committee  Is  now 

hearinufi    on    the    proposed 

tn  to  the  .v>ctal-9ecurlty  law, 

■evtral  pending  bllN.  to  provide  ben- 

nir  f  Ider  cltlzena. 

old  folks  have  contributed  much 

'/rlfare  of  oi'i  Nation— they  have 

lAcid  that  you  and  I  might  havt  tiM 

we  now  enioy— thry  helped  w 

e  Mwded  help— ihry  need  help 


Bureau  flgures  show  over  10  • 
jf  our  citizens  are  M  yearn  of  age 
or  ovtr.  and  only  3  out  of  every  10  receive 
benefit  jnder  the  present  law.  CongrMS 
•liould  immediately  pass old-age-prailon 
letlslatl  )n  in  order  that  aged  people  will 
be  care<  for  properly. 

Mr.   {  peak'*r.  certainly  we  are   more 
Justiflec  in  giving  adequate  aid  and  as- 
mce  to  our  own  people  than  we  are 
te  giving  to  the  people  of  other  nations. 


Increased  old-age  benefits  mean  fuller 
employment  for  the  young,  increa.sed 
markets  for  your  production,  and  will 
certify  to  our  aged  people  that  we.  as  a 
great  Nation,  recognize  cur  obligations 
and  will  bring  some  .semblance  of  happi- 
ness and  peace  to  our  citizens  in  their 
declining  years. 

I  have  submitted  this  statement.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, to  be  ised  in  conn^-ction  w'th 
hearings  on  Social  Security  legislation 
that  is  now  before  them  for  considera- 
tion, and  it  is  my  sincere  and  earnest 
hope  that  this  great  committee  will 
favorably  report  an  adequate  -'  '  -e 
pension  bill  to  this  House  for  in;.  ..  c 
vote  and  passage. 


Shades  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Jefferson, 
and  JacksoQ  Gathered  in  Tennessee 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Ntw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  unanimous  consent  I  wish  to  m.sert 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing editorial  entitled  •  Pa.<t  and  Present." 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Portland 
Homebuilder.  published  in  Portland. 
Oreg. ; 

PAST  AND  PKKSENT 

Shades  of  Washington.  Lincoln.  Jefferson, 
and  Jackson  gathered  In  Tennessee. 

WASMnfCTON  Andy,  this  Is  the  third  meet- 
ing that  we  have  had  and  we  felt  that  your 
counsel  and  advice,  especially  since  you  re- 
cently have  been  honored  throughout  the 
Nation  by  Jackson  Day  dinners,  will  be  most 
opportune  and  helpful  You  had  a  great 
record.  Tou  were  Indirectly  responsible  for 
the  sale  of  Plortda  to  the  United  St.ite^  and 
served  as  Its  first  governor.  We  more  closely 
»s«clate  you  with  this  great  State  of  Ten- 
ne»«e  because  you  served  as  governor,  also 
youTrpte»entea  Tennessee  In  th«  Rous*  of 
RepnasnUtiVM  and  the  Senate  and  so  dis- 
tlacittilMd  yaorsrlf  that  th«  people  over- 
'  ^  for  you  for  tb*  oAee  ot 


JrrrtaMon  Tea.  Andy  all  four  d  tM  bav* 
•crved  aa  President  of  the**  United  States 
and  I  feel  as  though  w*  have  something  to 
offer  to  the  present-day  oOctaia  and  citizens 
at  larg*  Tou  and  I  have  been  closely  identl. 
fl«4  With  th«  Democratic  Party  aatf  Ab«  la 
r*^rd«d  as  an  outstaMMag  SeiMMlean  but. 

am  a»4  fertoMM  devoted  to  our  beloved 
eottttry  In  other  worda,  the  welfare  of  th« 
Watlon  was  paramount  to  political  espedl- 
•ncy     I  wish  «•  oottM  make  emyooe  adoM 

that  viewpoint  today.  — ^f- 

UNcotH  Tom,  you  art  sura  right,  and 
Andy.  I  know  thoaa  are  your  sentiments' 
Tn*y  cuuldnt  ba  otherwise  with  your  splen- 
did aeenoaa  and  tha  great  imprint  you  left 
OB  ear  eotintry's  bistory  They  used  to  call 
you  Old  Hickory.  I  take  that  to  mean  that 
you  war*  tough  and  sound  all  the  war 
through.  ' 

Jaouon.  Waal.  boys,  you-all  ar*  kind  In 
your  remark*.  Tea:  I  was  regarded  as  rather 
a  K>ugb  old  roo«er,  bat  doggone,  if  i  felt 
that  I  was  right  on  an  \mm  I  would  fight  for 
that  conviction  with  all  my  might 


Jdtkbson.  Andy.  I  want  to  break  In  on  yon 
for  a  moment;  you  have  a  deep  interest  In 
Florida.  What  did  you  think  of  a  suggestion 
that  we  give  all  our  wartime  secreu  to 
Russia,  destroy  all  our  atom  bombs  and  Mr-  -, 
tually  lay  our  lives  and  destiny  In  the  handa  ' 
of  the  Communists? 

JACKiiON  Tom.  words  fall  me.  I  Just  cannot  ■ 
conceive  of  a  man  claiming  to  be  a  gnod 
American  and  a  good  Democrat  uttering  such 
fooliahneas.  I  am  plumb  disgusted  w  th 
h.m.  He  doesn't  voice  th*  sound  doctrines 
that  you  and  I  taught  cur  people." 

To  resume,  I  have  always  bern  against 
monopoly  of  power,  whether  by  business, 
labor,  or  Government.  I  fought,  as  a  l>oy  of 
li.  In  the  War  of  Independence  nKalr.st 
gJ"**^.  *   ■  and  oppre.s8lon.      In  Spirit  I 

am   coi.  that   flght.     I   never,   for   a 

momrnt.  countenunced  the  centralization  of 
power.  I  was  a  Arm  believer  In  the  fact  that 
Government  belongs  to  the  people,  not  peo- 
ple to  the  Government.  I  believed  In  the 
ri-hta  of  the  States  to  handle  their  own 
problems.  I  never  felt  that  superwlsdom 
waa  lodged  In  Washington.  D.  C  .  and  today 
I  view  with  alarm  the  Rreat  horde  of  bureaua 
and  their  millions  of  satellites  th.it  attempt 
to  reifuiate  every  pbaa*  of  the  everyday  life 
of  our  citizens. 

Washinotow.  Tom.  Abe.  a^d  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  before.  Andy,  and  I  think  we 
all  would  appreciate  your  summation  of  the 
subject  as  you  see  It.  and  your  advice. 

Jackson   George,  you  asked  for  It  and  here 
it  Is  straight  aa  a  hickory  sapling;   I  think 
our  Government  haa  plied  department  upon 
department,    bureau    upon    bureau,    agency 
upon  agency  until  it  Is  top-heavy.    It  Is  w;.st- 
ing  money  by  the  billions  and  getting  little 
in  rrturn.     Unlesa  the  boys  in  command  get 
nd   of   the   alphabets   the  Government   will 
be.  in  fact  It  now  Is.  tn  the  alphabet  soup. 
We  hajre  too  many  people  who  advocate  to- 
talitarian doctrine*,  too  many  whoa*  loyal- 
ties are  acroaa  the  seaa,  not  here  on  our  own 
sou,  and  they  have  Infiltrated  Into  Govern- 
ment Joba  as  well  as  Into  many  organiza- 
tions all  over  the  country.    We  should  make 
as  the  test  of  Job*,  ataoclatlon  and  prefer- 
ment,   a    true    unswerving,    unadulterated 
Amerlcanlam.  a  devotion  to  American  ideals 
concepts  and  practlcea.     We  should  do  just 
as  you  did  with  your  orchards.  George,  prune 
away  the  paraalt**.  dead  wood  and  suckers 
the  under tM-uah  of  waate  and  confuaion  and 
emerg*  with  a  sound  growth  and  vlewa  un- 
obstructed by  weeds  and  foul  tangles      We 
»hould  live  within  our  Income,  eliminate  the 
dron**  that  fatten  on  our  •amine*,  demand 
»orkand  •flclency  ta*t«ul  of  ladneM  and 
•tupidity.  eras*  trying  to  set  up  lltti*  czars 
Wc  eaar*.  or  any  czara.  take  th*  bandrtiffs 
off  of  bu*tn***  and.  by  freedom  of  oppor- 
tunity,  proTid*  aa  taecntiv*  for  our  pr 
to  go  forward  on  tiM  road  to  full  prod 
tion  and  prosperity 

LtMcocji.  Well  apoken.  Andy.  Thnw  u 
Just  on*  thought  that  I  wuh  to  add  Whr„ 
w*  wer*  In  Congr**a.  gentlemen,  w*  always 

thouftot  b*cau**.  after  all,  they  pay  th* 
bill*  I  think  p*opi*  today  sh<  uld  k*M)  m 
««J««irt  with  th*ir  Senators  and  C<in. 
,V"T"V*  •*»<*  '•»  «»>•»»»  know  what  they 
think  about  conditions,  trands  and  actions 

Jirt BaK>N  By  all  maaiia  that  should  be 
don*  In  our  day  it  cuat  26  cenu  or  mor* 
to  s*nd  a  letter  to  Congr*M.  Today  it  coat* 
only  3  c*uu.  a  pretty  amall  amount,  to  con- 

y1  ."IL^lifi!  ?"••  ***  «<«»  Kovernment 
^^"^  tbould  write 
WiiaiWBion.  I  bop*  th*  people  will  do 
M  you  ranaat.  it  is  effective  and  powerful 
Oentlam^.  I  think  we  are  getting  aome- 
Where  We  must  meet  every  week  or  so. 
Lets  step  out  on  the  lawn  and  watch  the 
moon  rtae  OTtr  the  Tennea***  River 
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Statements  of  Surgeon  General  Kirk,  Gen. 
Omar  S.  Bradley,  Veterans'  Administra- 
tor, Concerning  Harmon  Hospital,  Lor\g- 
view,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LINDLEY  BECKWORTH 

or  nxAs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday    April  12.  1946 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Mr, 
T.  W.  Dunbar.  Longview.  Tex. 

House  or  Rifresentatives, 
Washmglon.  D    C.  March  29.  1946. 
Mr.  T.  W.  DUNBAR 

Household   Supply  Co  . 

Longview.    Tex. 

Dear  Mt.  Dvnbar:  I  recall  your  letter  of 
March  9  with  reference  to  hospitalization  for 
veterans 

Many  members  of  the  American  Legion  in 
Longview  in  the  early  summer  of  i94S  began 
to  make  efforts  to  interest  the  Army  in  re- 
taining in  Longview.  Harmon  General  Hos- 
pital. I  worked  with  these  Leglo.i  members 
and  Citizens  of  Longview  Irom  the  first  tr  ac- 
complish this  I  dL-^cuRsed  Th"  matt»'r  per- 
sonally with  General  Klik.  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral. Too.  several  similar  requests  I  made  to 
him  m  writing  to  which  I  received  answers  in 
writing;  however,  we  did  no»  wait  for  the 
Army  to  decline  to  retain  the  hospital  before 
v\e  contacted  the  authorities  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  urge  them.  In  the  event 
the  Army  did  not  retain  Harmon  Hospital,  to 
take  it  over.  I  personally  di.scussed  the  mat- 
ter with  both  General  Hines  and  General 
Bradley  while  each  was  the  head  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration;  too.  in  wTitlng  several 
filmilar  requests  were  madr  and  in  wTitlng 
several  answers  were  received. 

As  this  point  I  wish  to  quote  the  pertinent 
part  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Ma  J.  Gen. 
Norman  T.  Kirk,  the  Surgeon  General,  War 
Department.  Washington.  D  C.  The  letter 
waa  written  by  General  Kirk  February  8, 
1946: 

"As  I  told  you  in  my  office  last  fall  when 
you  were  kind  enough  to  come  to  see  me 
bringing  with  you  some  Interested  persons 
from  Longview.  Tex  .  it  would  soon  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Army  to  cUmc  Harmon  General 
Hospital  This  occurred  in  December  At 
the  time  Harmon  was  closed  the  Army  had 
no  further  tis«  for  It.  This  hospital  waa 
built  for  th*  war  -"merg^ncy  Our  patient 
load  had  decreased  artd  we  could  not.  there- 
for*, operate  thi«  ho«pltnl  nnr  could  we  hold 
penonnel  in  the  service  whf>  were  not  busily 
engaged  in  giving  treatment  to  th*  sick. 

"I  am  nvmi  •■•  •^'•rigtive  of  the  support 
that  your  rot  ■%  gave  the  commatui'- 

Ing  general  of  li  trtn<>n  nt-nrriil  Hospital,  and 
of  the  many  grntitj  tilings  they  did  for  the 
p  ■  '>«pitallxrd  tlirr*. 

I  probably  know,  at  th*  peak  the 
Army  operated  05  genet nl  hoapitaU  In  De- 
cember B'ime  33  hospitals  were  rloaed.  in- 
cluding Hurmon  It  la  plunned  to  close 
17  nujrr  h<  ^pltals  by  the  end  of  March — a 
total  of  40  and  by  June,  after  the  other 
hospitals  are  closed  which  were  built  or  the 
properties  leased  to  meet  our  patient  load, 
only  10  general  hospitala  will  remain  in  op- 
eration These  hospitals  to  remain  are  not 
of  temporary  construction,  as  was  Harmon. 
The  hospitals  we  had  in  operation  beiore  the 
war  were  naturally  selected  to  be  used  for 
the  ppacfime  Army.  There  will  be  no  hos- 
puils  operated  after  June  of  the  type  con- 
atructlon  at  Longview." 


I  quote  General  Kirk  again:  "These  hoe- 
pitals  lo  remain  are  not  of  temporary  con- 
struction as  was  Harmon. 

"Again  I  want  to  thank  you  and  your 
constituents  for  all  that  you  did  to  assist 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  to  give 
care  at  Longview  to  the  men  who  fought  our 
war." 

At  this  point  I  quote  the  pertinent  part 
of  a  letter  written  to  me  January  2,  1946, 
by  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs.  Washington.  D.  C: 

"I  was  glad  to  have  another  chance  to  talk 
to  you  about  the  question  of  Harmon  General 
Hospital.  I  remember  your  recent  visit  to  my 
office  with  a  group  of  friends  from  Longview 
and  appreciate  your  interest  In  the  matter. 
I  can  also  understand  your  efforts  to  have  us 
take  over  this  hospital. 

"So  far  we  have  been  offered  69  Army  and 
Air  hospitals  which  are  being  declared  sur- 
plus. Of  these.  28  are  of  temporary  construc- 
tion, like  the  one  at  LonEjvlew;  2  are  of  per- 
manent fireproof  construction:  and  the  re- 
mainder are  of  semipermanent  construction — 
that  is.  brick  or  tile — 39  is  the  remainder. 

"We  have  taken  over  no  hospitals  of  tem- 
porary construction  like  the  one  at  Long- 
view." 

Note.  I  quote  General  Bradley  again,  "We 
have  taken  over  no  hospitals  of  temporary 
construction  like  the  one  at  Longview." 

Too.  I  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  me  by  Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  December 
29.  1945: 

"I  thought  you  might  also  be  interested  In 
the  plans  for  the  installation  to  be  con- 
suucted  at  Bonham.  Tex.  This  is  to  be  a 
domiciliary  home  for  women  veterans.  Tlie 
decision  to  place  It  there  waa  made  prior  to 
my  assuming  my  present  duties,  though  the 
announcement  was  made  only  recently." 

Always  I'm  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  assure 
you  of  my  desire  to  cooperate  fully  with  you 
fine  citizens  of  Longview.  Gregg  County,  and 
east  Texas. 

Your  friend. 

LiNDLEY    BECKWOHTH. 

Member  of  Congress. 


Increase  Dependent-Children  Aid  to  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  massachusett.s 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  L.ANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  a«ton- 
i«hlng  number  of  young  men  who  were 
rejected  for  physical  defectu  by  the 
armed  forcex,  the  steady  Increase  in  the 

co^t  nl  living,  and  the  (growth  of  Juvenile 
delinquency,  combine  to  ank  uh:  "Are  we 
falling  down  on  the  Job  of  helping  the 
dependent  children  of  our  Nation?" 

While  our  attention  in  presently 
focu.sed  on  Ruch  innucn  as  pro\'ldlng  food 
for  the  people  of  war-torn  land«.  or  giv- 
ing a  loan  to  Britain,  we  munt  not  forget 
that  our  first  responsibility  is  to  promote 
the  common  welfare  here  at  home. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
under  the  assistance  program  the  mini- 
mum requirement;  are  not  being  met. 

Under  the  pre.sent  law,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment contributes  one-halt  of  $18  each 
month  for  the  first  dependent  child  and 
one-half  of  $12  for  each  additional  child. 
These  .sums  are  totally  inadequate.  Fur- 
thermore, under  this  rigid  formula, 
whereby  Federal  aid  stops  at  the  $18  and 


$12  levels,  many  States  are  discouraged 
from  increasing  these  amounts  because 
they  would  have  to  shoulder  the  burden 
alone.  To  correct  this  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. I  am  introducing  a  bill,  which  will 
provide  that: 

Section  403  (a)  cf  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  amended.  United  States  Code.  1940  edition, 
title  42,  section  603  (a),  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows  C. 

"Sec.  403.  (at  Prom  the  pums  appropriated 
therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
pay  to  each  State  which  has  an  approved  plan 
for  aid  to  dependent  children,  for  each  quar- 
ter, beginning  with  the  quarter  commencing 
July  1,  1935.  an  amount,  which  shall  be  used 
exclusively  for  carrying  out  the  State  plan, 
equal  to  cne-half  of  the  total  of  the  sum"^ 
expended  during  such  quarter  under  such  a 
plan." 

This  will  permit  payments  to  the  State*; 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  expended 
by  the  States  for  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren without  regard  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended with  respect  to  any  dependent 
child  for  any  month. 

Social  workers  in  the  field,  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  welfare  problems,  are 
best  qualified  to  speak  on  this  matter. 
With  support  approaching  unanimity, 
they  favor  the  recommendation  incor- 
porated in  this  bill.  They  believe,  as  I  do. 
that  no  maximum  limitation  on  Federal 
participation  in  payments  be  fixed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  determination  of 
appropriate  standards  of  assistance  l)eing 
left  to  the  States.  The  proposal  to  elim- 
inate ceilings  in  the  Federal  share  in  pay- 
ments is  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
principle  in  the  administration  of  assist- 
ance that  the  primary  responsibility  rests 
with  the  States. 

It  is  not  fair  to  make  the  States  re- 
sponsible for  determining  the  levels  of 
assistance  and  then  to  hold  the  Federal 
.share  to  an  arbitrary  maximum.  This 
cripples  the  functioning  of  any  welfare 
program.  It  is  like  one  member  of  a 
partnership  telling  the  other  to  go  ahead. 

We  must  tackle  this  problem  on  a 
national  basis  so  that  there  will  be  no 
Inequality  of  assistance  given  to  a  de- 
pendent child  in  one  State,  as  against 
the  a&.sistance  given  to  a  child  in  another 
State. 

Thie  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  rec- 
ognizes this  need.  It  contains  a  flex- 
ible formula  whereby  the  Federal  Ojv- 
emment  contributes  50  percent  to  those 
States  whose  per  capita  income  Is 
greater  than  or  equal  to  that  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States  as  a  whole.  The 
Federal  share  in  those  States  whose  per 
capita  Income  is  lens  than  one-half  of 
the  percent  by  which  the  State  per  capita 
Income  is  below  the  tuitlonal  average, 
with  a  maximum  Federal  contribution  of 
75  percent. 

ITiIn  variable  Federal  urant  is  based  on 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  country  as  a  whole  can  only 
be  achieved  if  the  Federal  Government 
uses  its  broad  legislative  and  taxing  pow- 
ers to  equalize  geographic  economic  in- 
equalities. This  is  very  important  in 
view  of  the  highly  mobile  character  of 
our  population — as  contrasted  with  the 
parochial  nature  of  the  welfare  probjem 
of  another  day.  The  poorest  States  have 
the  highest  biith  rate  and  t>€ar  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  cost  ol  reariii^ 
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tomorrovs  citizens.  This  variable  Krant 
principle  recoKnizps  that  an  even  match- 
lOK    forri'  the    Irast    Prderal 

money  )n  ..-  ^  ..  where  the  need  is 
greatest  a  condition  which  woutd  be 
aggrava  fd  by  a  lifr ;•  '  •■  ceilings 
akme.      -low  ever,  the  .  ant  for- 

mula peel  udes  any  extension  of  in- 
equality Tied  in  with  the  elimination 
of  resKji  nee  requirements,  it  makes  for 
an  equa  ization  of  assistance  standards 
through  mt  the  country.  It  Is  to  the 
nationa:  as  well  as  local  interest  that 
U  ies  in  the  level  of  public  aid 
never  be  permitted  to  become  a 
lactor  ill  influencing!  migration. 

We  hive  found  that,  in  some  States, 
due  to  krarying  economic  and  climatic 
nn.s.  the  unit  minimum  co.'^t  for 
.in:e  runs  much  higher  than  in 
others.  In  these  ca.ses.  the  abolition  of 
hich  presently  limit  the  Fed- 
:nmpnts  contribution,  is  im- 
perative Therefore,  in  a  practical  sense, 
the  lifting  of  ceiling  is  to  the  hi«her-in- 
eome  St  »tes  what  variable  grants  are  to 
the  lower-income  States,  a  means  of  pro- 
viding £  measure  of  Federal  financial 
participation  commensurate  with  their 
needs  aid  their  effort  to  meet  these 
needs. 

Nonre  idents  currently  sufifer  from 
the  resi<  ence  requirements  which  deter- 
mine eli  jibility  Under  the  changes  as 
recomm  nded.  the.se  hardship^;  would  be 
removed  In  addition,  such  legislation 
would  b<  in  line  with  the  high  degree  of 
mobility  in  our  national  population  The 
mother  or  other  responsible  relative 
would  m  t  be  bogged  dow  n  by  the  red  tape 
of  State  or  local  welf  lery. 

In  most  of  the  26  .-  •  require 

locahtie;  to  share  in  financing  public  as- 
iiistancp.  the  amount  a  locality  put.s  up 
for  mat  hing  detrrmines  how  much  it 
geu  in  ^  '.ral  funds     Under 

these  pii        :es  with  .vm  '"  "m. 

nnmic    leAourceK,    and    pwir    i  ^ 


livr,     ri'il 


oil     Wlitit     In- 

'nor*  pr 

<  >:.  Bn<! 


it  to 

I,     to 


m  may  rtp- 

iM»or 
pro- 

MtMni  MpM-vni»  in  more  pro.^ptroiw 
places. 
In  the^lght  of  program  d«  rtciencles  re- 
•  '  lal  S  cunty 

t  i  -  -i.  u  .,  ;nment.  rec- 
that  special  Federal  aid  be 
to  low-income  States.  High- 
tates.  perhaps  defined  as  States 
capita  income  above  the  na- 
brage.  would  continue  to  receive 
dollar  for  dollar,  as  under  the  present 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  as  to  remove  the  present 
_  Federal  contributions.  Under 
a  grant-  n-aid  formula  patterned  after 
the  Wag  ler-Murray-Dingell  bill.  States 
economic  ability  would  receive 
more  than  a  dollar  in  Federal  funds  for 
each  dolUr  which  they  themselves  pro- 
TYe  addition  would  be  relatively 
'or  the  State  whose  economic 
relatively   least,  with  appro- 


vealed  b: 
Board  o 
ommend 
granted 
income  £ 
with  per 
tional  av  ? 


vide 
greatest 
ebihty  is 


lulate  graduations  for  others.    The  re- 


moval of  ceilings  plus  grant-in-aid  to  the 
poorer  S'.ates,  plus  the  elimination  of 
residence  requirements  that  set  off 
State  from  State,  plus  requirements  for 
the  States  to  distribute  Federal  and 
State  funds  to  !  s  in  relation  to 

their  needs  and,  v  ae  localities  par- 

ticipate in  financing  also  in  relation  to 
their  fiscal  ability,  these  together,  will 
remove  present  inequities.  This  is  no 
special  pleading  I  believe,  with  the 
Social  Security  Board,  that  these  over- 
all adjustments  will  improve  the  assist- 
ance progran.  in  all  States,  consistent 
with  their  good  faith,  their  economic  po- 
sition, ard  thf  real  needs  of  recipients. 

The  Board  b-^lieves  that  maximum 
limits  on  Federal  matching  should  be 
eliminated  for  dependent  children  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
its  full  share  of  whatever  amount  the 
State  agency  finds  necessarj'  to  meet  its 
responsibilities. 

Of  the  640  000  children  receiving  aid 
to  dependent  children  at  the  beginning 
of  1945.  probably  more  than  three-filths 
were  in  need  because  of  the  death  or  dis- 
ability of  one  or  both  parents.  The  Social 
Security  Act  spt^cifies  only  the  maximum 
residence  period  that  may  be  required 
by  a  State  that  receives  Federal  funds 
for  aid  to  dependent  children-,  a  years 
residence  preceding  application  on  be- 
half of  the  child,  or  birth  in  the  State 
w^ithin  the  year  preceding  the  applica- 
tion if  the  mother  resided  in  the  State 
for  a  year  preceding  the  birth.  Under 
the  approved  plans  as  of  July  1.  1945. 
45  Spates  still  retained  substantially 
these  maximum  requirements  for  aid  to 
dependent  children:  3  States  had  elimi- 
nated it.  It  has  been  feared  that  an  in- 
flux of  applicants  would  result  If  resi- 
dence requirements  were  d  or 
removed  in  Slates  with  re;  .  hifh 
standard."*  of  a.ssi.st^nce.  I  here  is  no 
evidence  t-  ■  —  -'  "■•^.  In  fact,  the 
rffert  of  u                           ral  aid  to  low- 

I  Im*  to  reducp  the 
~     ...:.~;:i;nA  in  utandardn  of 

•J  -     '••   ■■     f      -    t,      •  ,,  ,. 

tk  ,,rl 

'"  '  ihr  nmountti 

'''  ■•••'•   ••■'   ,'>,,nt'f   u   nifd** 

for  ihr*  tnaiUfr  or  oihei  irta. 
-  for  the  liiild     Whik  tlw 
i  an   uufd  <  dhoI.     i>i)th  of 

whom  are  eliuible  for  a>  may  In- 

clude as  much  a*  '"•  lonui  in  Federal 
funds,  that  to  a  .   with  one  child 

may  not  include  more  than  $9  a  month 
in  F.deral  funds.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Federal  Government  pays  only  about 
one-third  the  total  cost  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  as  compared  with 
alKUt  half  the  cost  of  old-age  asoLstance 
and  aid  to  the  blind,  because  Stales  must 
add  unmatched  funds  to  give  these 
famihes  even  the  bare  essentials. 

Tne  Federal  act  authorizes  use  of  Fed- 
eral funds  for  children  who  lack  support 
or  care  because  of  the  death,  absence, 
or  incapacity  of  a  parent,  and  are  living 
with  certain  specified  relatives.  Fv.'deral 
funds,  however,  may  not  be  used  for  chil- 
dren who  may  be  in  equally  serious  need 
because  of  the  parent's  unemployment 
or  under  emploj-ment  or  for  children  who 
are  living  with  a  cousin  or  a  legal  guard- 
Ian  or  in  a  foster  home,    I  believe  that 


aid  should  be  available  to  a  child  who 
is  in  need  for  any  reason  and  is  living 
with  a  natural  or  adoptive  parent.  Ie;;al 
guardian  or  relative.  Appropriate  pro- 
vision must  be  made  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  the  care  of  a  child  who 
is  in  need  of  foster-home  care 

The  war  has  made  us  humbly  aware 
that  our  Nation's  greatest  asset  is  the 
vigor  and  quality  of  our  people.  Yet  in 
the  development  of  provisions  for  social- 
security  children,  who  cannot  plead  their 
o'.vn  cause,  have  fared  less  well  than  cer- 
tain other  groups.  The  time  has  come 
for  us  to  make  up  for  our  neglect  of 
them,  lest  we  have  beggars  on  horseback 
as  our  leaders  of  tomorrow.  Poverty 
breeds  ignorance,  di.sease.  and  crime.  It 
stirs  up  antisocial  forces  which  could 
threaten  our  whole  .society. 

Knowing  this,  let  us  correct  It.  I  call 
for  the  elimination  of  ceilings  on  Fed- 
eral aid  to  dependent  children  so  that 
all  of  them,  in  every  State,  may  have  a 
fair  chance  to  grow  up  into  healthy, 
happy,  and  dependable  Americans. 


Housing  Program  a  Strait-jacket 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mo.st  es.sentlal  factor  to 
building  a  home  Is  to  have  the  materials 
and  equipment  with  which  to  build.  We 
are  not  hving  in  Cinderella  land,  where 
all  that  is  necessary  in  a  mauic  wand  or 
a  fairy  godmother.  It  takes  lumber, 
brick,  tile,  glas.s,  planter,  hardware,  and 
na  forth      Leairlnflnn  rtor«  not  tnkp  the 

•id  Voti  nnnot 
. .  . ;  and  "'tiipmcnt 
ot  th«m»f  lv"«i  Into  »  r, 

"<  owitte  Hdv  f|y 

ai/.  In    ih*    '  .       •- 

O.-t/ciu,  triu  A  kood  imn  ot  ttut  fciory; 

IFT  a  r<M  f  :.        ... 

Iti   Miff  I  rt» 

'"'•   Hi    ^  oii«   {Hjliii   mniid* 

J  YdU  l.^  .  :.  .ild  tlumet  WltJloUt 
intttfriHlii. 

I II,,,)  ^r  -tnd  building -materials  dcaleri  and 
«'  '  obvlou»ly  have  a   vital   liitereut 

111  .i.Mi.iuig  111  -  for  home  buildinx 

They  report.  t'!e»s.  that  such  niule- 

rlals  .'ire  not  C  . rough  the  yards;  that 

they  have  not  i  .e  to  got  them.    There- 

fore the  Government's  HH  priorities  offered 
to  enable  veterans  and  others  to  obtain 
hOLies  are  simply  home-hunting  licenses,  for 
materials  In  quantity  are  rot  available. 

As  long  as  OPA  continues  Its  wartime  con- 
trol policy  rather  than  a  policy  of  adjustment 
to  aid  reconversion,  it  will  neither  be  able  to 
prevent  an  Inflation  or  a  deaatlon.  It  will 
only  be  able  to  prevent  reconversion  by  dis- 
couraging production  of  needed  home-bulld- 
ii\^  Items. 

Here,  for  example.  Is  an  Instance  of  OPA 
action  that  has  resulted  in  Increased  produc- 
tion After  6  months'  delay  OPA  granted  a 
4-  to  lO-percent  price  rd  ust.-nent  that  al- 
lowed 125  of  400  closed  brick  and  tile  plants 
to  reopen  This  ptiCe  adjustment  allowed 
these  plants  and  400  others  that  had  been 
operating  to  hire  needed  labor.    As  a  result. 
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In  tlie  next  quarter  production  rose  25 
percent. 

But  in  hardwood  flooring,  siding,  plywood, 
millwork,  and  construction  lumber.  OPA 
clings  to  its  wartime  formulas.  Instead.  OPA 
follows  the  unrealistic  policy  of  allowing  pre- 
mium prices  to  mills  for  producing  lumber 
for  such  things  as  exp>ort  to  foreign  countries, 
and  for  Items  that  were  needed  In  wartime 
Industry. 

Todays  question  is  not  essentially  one  of 
price  control — If  there  were  plenty  of  homes, 
no  price  controls  would  be  necessary.  The 
important  question  is  one  of  production  and 
manpower. 

So  far,  OPA  and  Government  offlcialdom  in 
general  have  contented  themselves  with  con- 
trols, allocations  and  priority  systems  which 
at  be5t  ran  do  nothing  but  Juggle  an  insuf- 
ficient supply  of  building  materials — and  at 
worst,  delay  and  retard  production  and  the 
employment  of  manpower 

Homes  will  not  be  built  In  the  United 
States  unless  the  building  industry  builds 
them.  Whether  they  are  labeled  "public 
housing  '  or  "private  homes,"  the  same  ma- 
terials, the  same  labor,  the  same  building 
Industry  will  build  them 

Production  can  be  unblocked  by  the  re- 
moval or  adjustment  of  OPA's  wartime 
policies.  But  such  a  realistic  approach  can- 
not be  attained  as  long  as  Government  ac- 
tion Is  based  on  a  philosophy  of  lack  rather 
than  a  philosophy  of  abundant  supply  for 
peacetime  prosperity. 

Tlie  lumber  dealers,  builders  and  con- 
tractors stand  ready  to  build  or  rebuild  Amer- 
ica. But  it  is  up  to  the  people  to  demand 
that  the  way  be  cleared  for  the  production 
of  materials  for  homes. 

How  right  that  ad  is  can  be  .seen  by 
comparing  the  monthly  production  fig- 
ures for  January  1946  with  the  average 
monthly  production  in  1941.  In  making 
thi.s  comparison,  we  find,  bath  tubs,  36 
percent  less;  brick,  35  percent  less;  clay 
tile.  27  percent  less;  gypsum  board  and 
lath.  7  percent  less;  lumber,  millwork, 
and  flooring,  38  percent  le.^s;  plywood,  29 
percent  less;  cast-Iron  newer  pipe.  42  per- 
cent !««»;  clay  wwer  pipe,  26  percent 
Jew;  cast-Iron  radiation,  73  percent  less, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  one  of  the  34  Mem- 
'  f  fhh  Hou«;r  tha;  volrd  »Kftlnj«t  thr; 
left  I'ttlfnan  lioutlnK  bill  when  it 
UH^i^in  lhi<t  It  11  Marrr  7,    At  that 

tim^  I  ftftid  ih>i<  it)'-  U\\\  WMM  iundumftX' 
tally  UuUiiUf»i  ht^ruuM'  It  irinn  lu  fttakn 
thf  people  think  that  Congrtm*  U  (Uting 
Momethlnu  to  relieve  tUn  housing  Khort- 
af  e  while  all  that  It  doeti  U  add  another 
cxar  to  our  Oovernm^'nt  structure  and 
impose  more  rules,  orders,  regulationB, 
and  regimentation  upon  the  people  of 
this  country.  I  said  that  the  way  to 
.solve  the  housing  shortage  is  to  get  rid 
of.  or  at  least  relax,  existing  restrictions 
which  are  stifling  the  production  of 
building  materials. 

The  Civilian  Production  Administra- 
tion has  launched  a  so-called  veterans' 
housing  program.  We  have  a  housing 
czar.  Daily  we  are  getting  more  rules, 
regulations,  and  orders.  And  daily  the 
Government  is  adding  confusion  upon 
confusion  to  the  housing  picture,  I  con- 
tinue in  my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all 
these  slide-rule  operations  and  regula- 
tions will  not  relieve  the  housing  short- 
age but  will  delay  and  hinder  the  solu- 
tion of  this  problem  and  add  new  prob- 
lems. 

May  I  call  your  attention  to  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  April  6  issue  of 
the  Maiinette  Eagle  Star.    I  believe  this 


sums  up  extremely  well  Just  what  we  are 
getting  into: 

Commenting  on  the  so-called  veterans' 
emergency  housing  program  order  proclaimed 
by  the  Government  at>out  10  days  ago,  the 
Marshlield  News-Herald  had  this  to  say: 

"On  the  factf'  of  it,  the  proposal  that  vir- 
tually all  buUdlng  be  sidetracked  in  favor  of 
the  construction  of  homes  for  veterans  Is  as 
reasonable  as  any  proposal  could  be.  But 
here  Is  where  the  shoe  pinches: 

"The  order  will  halt  work  on  commercial 
construction  In  which  little  of  the  type  of 
material  needed  for  private  homes  is  being 
used  Thus  many  artisans  in  specialized 
branches  of  the  building  industry  will  be 
kept  idle.  If  it  were  possible  for  these  idle 
men  to  find  jobs  building  homes  for  veterans 
this  might  be  regarded  as  a  compensating 
factor,  but  builders  contend  that  it  will  be 
at  least  3  months  before  the  building  of 
homes  for  veterans  will  be  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  absorb  much  of  this  labor." 

The  Marshfleld  paper  concludes  that  the 
edict  serves  merely  to  strew  more  sand  in 
the  wheels  of  reconversion  and  heartily  en- 
dorses the  view  of  a  building  tradesman  who 
contended  that  the  same  amount  of  energy 
devoted  to  stimulation  of  the  production  of 
building  materials  would  have  been  of  far 
greater  value  to  the  country. 

The  News-Herald  Is  but  mildly  critical,  as 
developments  here  already  indicate.  An  of- 
ficious Federal  pay-roller  already  has  visited 
Marinette  and  ordered  all  building  activities 
on  two  local  projects  halted  at  once,  stress- 
ing that  failure  to  do  so  would  subject  the 
owners  of  the  property  to  severe  penalties  in 
Federal  court.  Concrete,  steel,  and  brick  will 
be  the  major  Items  in  the  construction  of 
the  two  buildings,  none  of  them  critical  ma- 
terials needed  for  housing.  But  that  doe.=nt 
make  any  difference  with  a  bureaucrat.  Hia 
job  is  to  further  tangle  the  confused  economy 
of  the   country. 

Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  with  the 
bureaucrat  that  hardships  are  Involved  In 
ordering  that  construction  on  the  two  proj- 
ects In  question  be  halted.  The  fact  that  in 
one  Instance,  the  owner  has  been  compelled 
to  Btart  construction  of  a  building  to  house 
hu  buslnem  after  being  forced  to  vacate  the 
quarters  he  occupied  doenn't  enter  Into  th« 
picture  w»  far  as  the  Ocvernment  >■  con- 
ceroed.  Weither  in  the  (itnu^ttimpni  eon* 
MTlMMl  WMh  the  fn't  thnt  in  the  idhPt  lo' 
■UM«,  fh^  fnuuuut  ttt  n^H^t>f^tl^n  mtim 
nni§4  tm  f,pw  Uotn^n  will  tM  tUMpttt^i  Uf 

Iff  a  Mrawy  hmm  ami  M  m  u'ting  ut  Ho^ 
«om«  MirtwUir  untM*  Cotiaixiko  iMi#>v«>i*«  m» 
a  liurry  snd  ttirnitiMttuu  it  out  Itutiftut  «f 
«  houfeing  |>r'it(ram  for  veteuiwi,  w*  nr»  iu> 
Ing  ti)  hftve  k  •trait 'Jacket  on  prcy'ucuun. 
Millions  of  arttaanx  are  going  to  be  made  Idlt 
and  its  effect  will  be  bo  far-reaching  that  we 
dread  the  thought  of  It. 

When  are  they  going  to  wake  up  in  Wa*b- 
Ington? 


Care  of  Government  Property 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.'SPRINGER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  here- 
tofore several  Members  of  the  House  have 
made  remarks  regarding  the  illegal  traf- 
ficking in  Government  property  both 
during  the  late  war  and  during  the  post- 
war period,  and  I  wish  to  amplify  that 
matter  and  to  impress  upon  the  Mem- 


bers of  the  House,  the  country,  and  those 
in  control  of  such  property,  the  need  for 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  vast  amount  of 
property  now  possessed  by  our  Govern- 
ment. We  have  received  authentic  re- 
ports of  the  destruction  of  Goverrunent 
property,  much  of  it  being  war  property, 
by  those  of  both  the  military  and  the 
Navy  personnel.  Doubtless  some  of  this 
property  was  destroyed  by  those  in  charge 
of  it  rather  than  to  have  the  duty  and 
respHDnsibility  of  caring  for  it.  No  one 
can  estimate  the  value  of  the  property 
so  destroyed,  but  when  there  is  a  reckless 
abandon  and  constant  effort  to  destroy 
tanks,  jeeps,  tractors,  trucks,  and  other 
essential  equipment  by  those  in  charge 
of  it  in  foreign  countries,  a  vast  amount 
in  value  can  be  destroyed  in  a  short  space 
of  time.  Many  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  many  .sources  upon  this  very 
subject.  Some  of  the  participants  were 
of  both  the  enlisted  and  commissioned 
personnel  of  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 
This  character  of  utter  waste  is  both  un- 
thinkable and  indefensible.  This  char- 
acter of  surplus  war  property  would  serve 
our  people  well  in  this  postwar  period  and 
the  destruction  of  this  property  prevents 
all  opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  recoup  anything  therefrom. 
Those  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  terrible  waste  and  de- 
struction of  property  should  be  called 
upon  to  account  for  their  unlawful  and 
cowardly  acts.  They  were  impo.sing  an 
additional  obligation  upon  all  of  the  peo- 
ple, including  themselves,  throughout 
the  years  to  come,  because  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  prevents  our  Govern- 
ment from  realizing  any  payment  for  it, 
and  therefore  the  national  debt  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of 
the  property  destroyed, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  expand  my 
comments  upon  the  care  of  Onvernmrnt 
property,  and  to  some  of  the  acts  com- 
mitted with  rcfipert  thereto.  I  have  just 
rpad,  with  (treat  infef«>»t.  »n  nrttcle  ap- 
pctkrina  in  the  W(>  of  dat« 

April  iO,  1040,  Uiwh.).  :,.i  isma4S« 

tft  Twrlv«<  tndif'f^d  m  MMwait  tn  FkH  to 
»<«fraud  UnitMl  fUtoN  in  N«vy  mmn, 
It  t^pptfnrn  from  tlw^  artu  if,  to  which 
reffrtnce  in  madtf,  that  many  trrai uiar 
buslnegfi  tran^aciionK  were  made,  and 
that  by  thehe  illegal  manipulations  the 
Oovernment  was  defrauded  out  of  hUKe 
hums  of  money,  it  is  a  very  sad  com- 
mentary for  us  to  know,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple to  know,  that  our  Army  or  naval  of- 
ficers would  participate  in  a  venture  of 
this  character,  but  such  appears  to  be 
the  case.  The  articles  appended  hereto, 
which  relates  the  story  as  told  in  the 
newspaper,  gives  the  names  of  12  people, 
2  of  whom  are  members  of  the  commis- 
sioned personnel  of  our  fighting  forces, 
who,  with  .several  civilians,  have  con- 
spired to  defraud  our  Government,  and 
by  their  unlawful  manipulations  they 
have  defrauded  our  Government  out  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars — which  has 
already  been  ascertained — and  no  one 
can  now  tell  how  much  money  was  thus 
obtained  by  this  group  which  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained.  An  act  of  this  char- 
acter cau-ses  every  Army  and  naval  of- 
ficer in  the  service  to  depreciate  ma- 
terially in  the  eyes  of  the  people.    That 


A21 


charajrter  cf  conduct  brands  all  those 

F  articipated  in  It  as  wholly  unfit  to 

in  any  position  of  resp>onsibility 

in  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  in  civilian 

hat  is  an  outrage  upon  the  people 

Nation,  and  it  is  a  direct  offense 

our  Government. 

Speaker.  I  herewith  extend  as  a 

my  remarks,  with  the  unanimous 

of   the   House,   the   newspaper 

which  relates  to  this  outrageous 

t.  which  IS  as  follows: 
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IW     HAWAn     IN     rtOT    TO     Dn-K.\CD 

CNmo  statts  IW  navt  stores 

.cLc.  April  10.— Two  naval  officers  and 

were  under  Pederal  grand  Jury 

today  on  charges  of  conspiracy 

the  Government  of  tens  of  thcu- 

)f    dollars    during    the    war   through 

business  transactions. 
I'  *s  charged   the  defendants 

profits  from  naval  canton- 
3  and  the  submarine  base  ship's 
store  at   Pearl   Harbor. 

named    in    five    Indictments    were 

ihn   Henry  Kangeter.  of  Charleston. 

In  charge  of  the  cantonment;  Lt. 

ar   Carter,   assistant    to   Kangeter: 

Jiura  Kilgo,  civilian  manager  of  the 

^arge  of  food  and  retad  sales;  William 

Mitchell,   civilian    activity    manager 

Augtost  Albert  Sack.  Edgar  Barra- 

WiUlam  Frederick  Bradley:  Philip  L. 

an.  sr  :  Philip  L.  Kellerman.  Ir  ;  Ray- 

C   Gee:  Claud  C  r     ts;  and 

Ah  Chew  Siu:   a:.  .;u. 

D?lbert    E.    Meti^ter   set    bonds    at 

I  ach  and  scheduled  arraignment  for 

w  morning. 

principal  case,  the  Indictment    "    -    ; 

ii.2-ter.    Carter    Kiiuo.    and    M 

ui  -  -  as 

r  ■  .  .sed 

nds  aa  weii  its  their  Navy  cunnections 

rchandise  on  the  mainland  for  shlp- 

)  Hawaii,  where  It  was  sold  to  the 

civili.m  merchants. 

,nu-r;can-Paci£lc    Trading    Co..    from 

8    194  4    •        -^out  February  28.   1M5, 

"'♦  e   and   personal   prop- 

■    which    was    advanced    to 

mainland,    by    the    Navy's 

\  fa  Three   hp.ided  bv  Kangeter. 

.:    alleged       Tins    merchandise 

the    Government    said,    was 

and  Invoiced  '  to  the  canton* 

for  »301  708.  to  the  profit  of  the 

Pacific  Trading  Co. 

iar.-e^  carry  a  maximum  penalty  In 

ons  of  2  years'  Imprisonment 

e. 
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I  Speaker,  may  I  make  thLs  further 
statement,  that  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion haie  suffered  greatly  durinst  the  re- 
cent war.  They  have  financed  the  war. 
and  tl  e  yielded  so  many  things— 

they  l.i  .ntributed  their  all.  and  they 
have  Idled  day  and  nisht  for  victory; 
they  have  given  their  boys,  and  ihey  have 
hoped  i  nd  prayed  for  victory  in  the  war. 
Now.  at  this  postwar  period,  for  them  to 
Xtaikmi  that  there  are  Army  or  Navy 
and  civilians,  who  would  prac- 
tice f n  uds  and  deception  upon  their 
Oovemnent.  and  who  would  plan  to  se- 
cure th«  hard-earned  tax  money  the  peo- 
ple hav( '  paid  for  the  prosecution  of  war. 
that  is  about  the  last  straw.  All  those 
who  paiticipated  in  this  ugly.  Illegal,  and 
miserab  e  affair  should  be  forced  to  "walk 
the  garg-plank"  and  should  pay  the 
price  fo  •  such  unholy  conduct. 


Address  of  Hon.  Dewey  Short, 
of  Missouri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANDREW  L.  SOMERS 

OF   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  March  26.  1946 

Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  dtsire  to  present 
to  the  membership  the  rddress  of  wel- 
come by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  Dewey  Short,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  General  Bradley  convocation.  Drury 
College.  Springfield.  Mo.,  on  Monday, 
March  18.  1946.  and  to  also  insert  the  re- 
sponding addre.NS  by  General  Bradley. 
The  House  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
eloquence  of  Mr.  Short,  but  on  no  occa- 
sion has  he  been  more  inspiring  than  in 
his  tribute  to  General  Bradley.  The  en- 
comium of  one  of  Americas  mosf  bril- 
liant statesmen  to  one  of  our  bravest 
generals  will  live  long  .n  t:  ones  of 

all  wiro  were  privileged  to .:: 

ADDaiSS  or  BON     DtWtT   SHORT 

Resident  Flndlay.  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  the  board  of  truitees.  students,  and 
friends  of  Drury  College,  always  it  is  good 
for  any  Missourlan  to  come  home,  but  In 
these  trying  and  troublesome  days  we  are 
doubly  happy  to  return  from  the  madhouse 
in  Washington,  which  many  people  say  is 
the  only  Insane  asylum  on  earth  run  by  its 
own  inmates,  and  come  back  to  the  heart 
of  America  where  love  of  God.  home,  and 
country  is  uppermost  in  peoples'  minds. 

All  of  us  love  Missouri.  We  love  her  bills 
and  plains,  her  rushing  rivers  and  fertile 
valleys,  her  mines  and  forests,  farms  and  fac- 
tories—from the  smallest  peaceful  hamlet 
to  the  great  metropolis— throbbing  and  pul- 
sating with  human  life  and  commerce. 

But  more  than  her  rocics  and  rills,  her 
dogwood  and  redbud.  we  love  her  pecple. 
Missouri,  mother  of  the  West,  is  rich  In  many 
things — not  only  In  her  physical  resources 
but  most  of  all  in  her  men  and  women. 

In  the  field  of  literature  we  are  not 
ashamed— Sara  Teasdale.  Fannie  Hurst.  Mary 
McBrlde.  Eugene  Field.  Rupert  Hughe«  D»"e 
Carnegie.  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Rose  ■ 
Roee  Wilder  Lane,  and  above  all  th*' 
parable  Mark  Twain.  I  might  also  aad  that 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Carl  Sandburg.  John  C. 
Neihardt.  Vance  Randolph,  and  others  have 
come  to  the  Ozarks  to  drink  at  the  Inex- 
haustible fountain  of  Inspiration  which  has 
fired  tiielr  Imagination  to  do  their  best 
work^.  We  have  our  own  Mother  Mahnkay 
and  May  Kennedy  McCord. 

In  the  field  of  statescraft  we  have  produced 
Benton.  Vest.  Cockrell.  Reed.  Stone.  Clark. 
Blair,  Bland.  Francis.  Hadley.  Hyde,  and 
Spencer,  whose  names  wUl  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten. 

President  Flndlay.  Missouri  U  an  empire 
arnund  which  you  could  build  a  wall  and  we 
could  live  comfortably  unto  ourselves.  This 
Is  not  Pauline  boasting:  it  is  Justifiable  pride, 
and  whether  In  peace  or  war  we  have  never 
been  found  wanting. 

In  the  First  World  War  we  furnished  Ad- 
mural  Koontz.  General  Fries.  General  Crow- 
der.  and  above  them  all  our  great  and  ad- 
mired friend.  Black  Jack  Pershing. 

In  the  war  Just  ended  we  have  furnished 
other  distinguished  commanders,  both  on 
land  and  sea  and  In  the  air  Time  does  not 
permit  me   to   enumerate   them  all.  but  I 


shall  say  that  in  all  our  wars  we  have  never 
had  a  greater  commander  than  the  one  to 
whom  we  do  homage  today. 

As  1  of  the  12  Members  of  Congress  who 
visited  the  atrocity  camps  In  Germany  2 
weeks  before  VE-day.  it  was  my  privilege  to 
spend  a  day  with  General  Elsenhower  at 
Rhelms.  a  night  with  General  Devers  at 
Heldell)erg,  and  for  160  Ynlles  with  Senator 
Saltonstnll.  I  rode  with  the  late  and  lamented 
Gen.  Alexander  Patch  all  the  way  from  his 
headquarters  to  Munich. 

In    the    meantime    our    party    spent    two 
nlehts  with  our  honored  guest  at  his  head- 
quarters in  Wiesbaden,  and  I  talked  not  only 
to  officers  but  also  to  privates  In  the  different 
armies  we  visited. 
All  to  whom  I  talked,  both  officer  and  en- 
!:nel.  were  of  one  opinion.     Unl- 
y  agreed  that  there  was  no  man 
In  our  American  Army  who  had  better  Judg- 
ment, more  unquestioned  Integrity,  or  un- 
excelled  courage  than   the  man   from   Mis- 
souri whom  we  are  honoring  today. 

He.  with  others,  has  won  this  war.  and  it 

l5  now  up  to  us  to  win  the  peace.     I  only 

wi  h  that  the  .American  people  can  have  some 

of  his  ('.■  '.inding.  his  human  eym- 

pa'hy.    I  :;ng  loyalty,   his  Indomt- 

>  wilt,  his  pleasing  patience,  his  unsul- 

-^^  m'     his    unspotted    Idealism,    his   un- 

splrlt  to  bring  Into  this  world 

u  ju-i  .uiu  lasting  peace. 

Great  snldler  that  he  Is— and  remember,  he 
>  '  rommand  the  Twelfth  Army 

(  Simpson,  of  the  Ninth  At  my. 

(••  ^es.  of  the  First  Army,  and  the 

Kri...     of  the  Third  Army — he  does  not 

like  to  kill  With  the  sweetness  and  tenJer- 
ness  that  Drury  College  stands  for,  he  will 
do  everything  In  his  mtght  to  avert  tuch 
another  cat.. 

Some  peo}  objected  to  certain  ap- 

pointments which  our  own  President  from 
this  great  State  has  made,  but  no  one  In  or 
out  of  Congress  who  understands  the  task 
which  has  been  assigned  our  great  leader  has 
ever  uttered  one  word  of  protest.  His  nomi- 
nation met  .<  "  '-al  approval  and  he 
ha*  received  of  a  grateful  people. 
N«  .f  the  United  States, 
our  li  today,  who  receives 
a  merited  honor  from  a  worthy  institution 
wh:.h  rontrlbutes  much  to  the  Intellectual. 
I  moral,  and  religious  development  of 
'  region,  has  the  m^st  Important  and 
f'  >le  Job  in  our  Government.  He  will 
oijcnarge  its  du'  t.fully  and  w  !  r 
many  years  to  c<  welfare  of  n,.  f 
..  and  children  will  be  In  his 
^.lys  he  will  be  sympathetic,  but 
naturally  he  must  abide  by  the  law.  Congress 
enacts  the  laws. 

President  Flndlay.  I 
human  if  I  did  i 
hers  of  your  fn 
your  boa.-^ 
the  hieJ 
me  B< 

hap^)^       _.  i .   ( ^ 

honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  upon  a  great 
soldier,   a   g.     •     -    -.    and    an    outstanding 
■  jn  Bradley. 


would   be   less   than 

e  mem- 

nbers   of 

ve  cherished 

-lerred  upon 

>•  I  am  more  than 

B«.   .3  conferring  the 


American- 
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President  Flndlay.  students  of  Drury  Col- 
lege, ladles  and  gentlemen,  in  the  Army  we 
have  a  term  I  m  sure  veterans  here  will  rec- 
ognlM.  In  fact,  many  of  you  may  have  heard 
It  before. 

It  s  called  the  big  picture— a  term  describ- 
ing the  Situation  as  it  appears  to  top-level 
command.  More  often  than  not.  Its  also 
used  to  characterise  that  thinking. 

Where  big-picture  thinking  is  applied  In 
war.  It  results  in  large-scale  tactics  and 
world-wide  strategy.  Bjth  are  esMntlal  to 
the    winning    of    battles.      But    blg-plcture 
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thlnklrg  also  hns  a  blind-spot.     Invariably, 
it   tends  to  obscure  the  soldier. 

Unless  a  top-level  commander  keeps  In 
touch  with  his  tro<}ps.  he  may  lose  himself 
la  the  give-and-take  of  maneuver  or  in  the 
mathematics  of  Eupp:y.  And  unless  he  Is 
cU.se  enough  to  his  men  to  know  something 
of  their  weariness  and  their  fear,  iuch  a  com- 
mander— or  anyone  else  for  that  matter — 
can  forget  that  wars  are  won  by  battles — 
that  those  battles  are  won  by  men. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  blg-plcture 
thinking  conceals  a  similar  danger  in  Wash- 
ington— In  the  Veterans'  Administration  as 
In  any  other  Federal  agency. 

Schedules  of  statistics  on  Nation-wide  op- 
erations may  eventually  mean  little  unless 
we  can  think  of  the  men  they  represent. 

Veterans  problems  tend  to  become  unreal 
phrases  until  we  lollow  them  down  Into  the 
private  lives  of  veterans.  And  until  we  can 
feel  the  terrible  Impact  of  those  personal 
problems  on  the  lives  of  our  young  men.  we 
shall  have  missed  much  of  the  human  mean- 
ing of  the  Job  we  are  trying  to  do. 

For  that  reason  I  welcome  the  occ.i.sional 
chance  to  climb  over  my  desk  and  step  out 
into  the  country  among  the  veterans  thcm- 
.•:elves.  There  Is  no  need  to  tell  you  how 
glad  I  am  that  this  visit  has  brought  me  to 
Springfield — a  Missouri  town  much  like  the 
one  in  which  I  was  born 

In  thinking  President  Findlay  and  the 
board  of  trustees  for  the  degree  you  con- 
ferred this  afternoon.  I  want  to  tell  you  first 
how  happy  It  has  made  me.  It  helps  to  re- 
call the  comradeship  of  our  troops  overseas 

We  must  remember  :  commander  is  known 
not  so  much  for  his  own  achievements  as  he 
is  for  the  accomplishments  of  his  troops  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  you  chose  me  today 
primarily  as  a  symbol  of  these  men.  In 
honoring  me.  you  are  In  a  wider  sense  hon- 
oring all  veterans  who  should  be  sharing  this 
distinction. 

When  you  lotik  at  me,  I  would  prefer  that 
you  think  of  them  And  when  you  welcome 
me.  I  would  prefer  that  you  remember  them. 

Seven  montlu  ago.  on  my  arrival  In  Wash- 
ington. I  was  told  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration was  the  world's  larpest  business. 
Since  then  it  has  skyrocketed  even  higher. 

With  annual  expenditures  headed  sharply 
tow.ird  the  »5.000.000.000  mark.  Us  hospital 
and  medical  system  Is  the  largest  in  the 
world  8  peacetime  history.  No  other  agency 
In  the  history  of  government  ha.=  ever  had  a 
more  comprehensive  responsibility  directly 
Influencing  the  lives  of  so  many  people 

I  tell  you  this  not  to  impress  you  with  the 
vastneKS  of  our  operatlon.s.  But  I  tell  you 
this  only  to  remind  you  again  of  their  wide- 
spread significance  and  of  their  Importance 
to  the  development  of  our  country 

Administratively,  our  problems  are  being 
solved  With  well-ordered  upervlslon, 
trained  personnel,  sufficient  space,  and  up- 
to-date  procedures,  we  can  bile  heavily  Into 
the  great  work  load  and  pare  It  down  to  size. 
This  is  being  done  as  promptly  and  effectively 
a.«=  the  mountainous  size  of  the  Job  permits. 

For  example,  strides  have  been  made  to  in- 
sure the  prompt  payment  of  subsistence. 
Employees  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
have  been  ordered  to  make  periodic  checks 
at  each  college  snd  university  to  determine 
where  delays  In  payment  have  continued.  If 
any  of  you  veteran  students  are  not  being 
paid,  tell  this  to  your  Representative  when  he 
calls  on  the  college. 

However,  you  must  rememl>er  this:  Admin- 
istrative changes  alone  within  the  "/eterans* 
Administration  will  not  Insure  the  successful 
operation  of  our  GI  leRislatlon 

A  far  greater  responsibility  for  making  it 
work  falls  upon  the  business,  the  lat>orlng. 
and  the  educational  elements  of  our  commu- 
nities. Or,  if  you  wish,  on  the  citizens  them- 
selves. 


Baslcnlly.  the  GI  bill  Is  a  bridge,  con- 
structed to  carry  veterans  from  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  into  civilian  life.  No  matter  how 
sturdy  a  bridge  we  build.  It  means  nothing 
unless  we  also  open  up  avenues  on  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  bridge  along  which  veterans 
can  make  their  way. 

Of  VI hat  value  is  It  to  pay  subsistence 
promptly  unless  schools  expand  to  make 
room  for  the  waiting  veteran  student? 

How  worth  while  Is  It  to  provide  for  the 
guaranteeing  cf  loans  unless  the  banks  make 
leans?  And  what  good  Is  a  loan  to  buy  a 
home  unless  homes  are  built? 

What  sen^e  Is  there  to  otir  rehabilitating 
wounded  veterans  to  make  tliem  employ- 
able unless  employers  are  ready  to  give  them 
jobs? 

And  what  is  the  meaning  of  readjust- 
ment allowances  if  there  is  no  Job  to  put 
an  end  to  the  need  for  leadju  tment  when 
the  allowances  have  run  out? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration— no:  nor  In  any 
agency  of  Government.  We  sliall  find  the 
answers  only  if  we  will  widen  our  view  to 
grasp  the  full  Intent  of  our  GI  legislation. 

More  than  anything  else,  llie  veteran  today 
desires  opportunity.  Veterans'  benefits  have 
been  established  to  help  veterans  find  that 
opportunity,  to  ease  their  reatjsorption  into 
our  economic  and  social  life,  and  to  he!p  the 
Individual  by  broadening  his  chances  in  the 
world. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  evident  than  In  the 
generous  educational  provisions  of  our  Na- 
tion's Readjustment  ^ct. 

Seventy  years  ago  the  founders  of  Diury 
College  voiced  their  faith  that  "the  end  and 
aim  of  education  is  tlie  development  of  char- 
acter." Young  men  with  character  in  search 
of  developrflint  are  heading  like  a  mighty 
army  toward  the  gateways  of  every  school 
and  college  In  the  country. 

In  the  free  and  democratic  development 
of  Individuals  who  comprise  this  mighty 
army  there  rests  our  country's  greatest  hope 
for  the  future. 

Our  pyramiding  figures  tell  this  story 
clearly.  In  July  1945.  1  month  before  the 
ending  of  the  war.  there  were  nearly  two  and 
three-quarter  million  veterans  of  World  War 
II.  Seven  months  later.  In  February  1946. 
we  counted  more  than  ten  and  three-qu^ter 
millions — or  fom  times  the  number  dis- 
charged last  July. 

How  do  they  feel  about  education  and 
training?  Well,  back  in  July  1945  the  total 
number  of  applications  filed  for  education 
and  training  was  186.000.  By  February  1946 
applications  had  j-nowballed  to  a  total  of 
1  450.000 — almost  eight  times  the  number  of 
only  7  months  ago. 

The  number  of  veterans  actually  in  train- 
ing or  education  by  last  July  was  38,000. 
Se\en  months  later  the  number  actually  In 
classrooms  had  climbed  to  257,000.  That's 
an  increase  cf  almost  seven  times. 

^Iready  it  has  Ijeen  estimated  by  authori- 
ties in  Washington  that  more  than  750,000 
veterans  will  look  for  enrollment  In- our  col- 
leges next  fall. 

When  you  recollect  that  our  full  peacetime 
capacity  for  college  and  university  instruc- 
tion In  1940  was  slightly  more  than  1,300.000 
students,  you  will  t)egin  to  understand  the 
situation  our  Institutions  will  face. 

The  Nation-wide  university  plant  tluit  was 
operating  at  only  alxaut  75  percent  capacity 
in  November  of  1945  will  by  next  fall  find 
itself  choked  in  record-breaking  enrollments. 

In  addition  to  the  anticipated  750.000  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  favorable  economic 
conditions  may  be  expected  to  swell  regular 
applications  for  enrollment  from  men  and 
women  completing  secondary  schools  this 
June 

Add  to  that  the  deferred  educational  needs 
of  other  men  and  women — astde  from  those 


In  the  service — and  you  begin  to  grasp  the 
extent  of  these  problems. 

Here  at  Drury  you  are  not  unaware  of  the 
tremendous  Implications  these  factors  bring 
with  them.  In  1940.  I  am  told,  ycur  faculty 
hoped  for  a  student  enrollment  of  530  by 
1950.  With  142  veterans  already  enrolled  for 
this  school  term,  you  have  passed  that  mark 
4  years  sooner. 

These  enlarged  enrollments  everywhere  are 
fhallenging  the  organizational  ability  and 
Ingenuit}  of  educators  to  accommodate  their 
students.  Important  as  was  the  function  of 
edvicators  during  the  war  In  specialized 
speed-up  training,  that  role  Is  a  lesser  one 
than  the  one  they  face  now. 

The  perplexing  problems  faced  by  colleges 
have  t)ecome  more  apparent  as  enrollments 
continue  to  mount.  Briefly,  the  Nations 
educational  systems  were  not  in  a  position 
to  accommodate  the  overwhelming  influx  of 
education -seeking  veterans.  Shortages  aie 
found  in  all  phases  of  the  system— shortages 
in  plant  and  in  laboratory  facilities — short- 
ages in  housing,  shortages  In  trained  per- 
sonnel, shortages  in  textbooks,  and.  in  fewer 
instances,  shortages  In  planning. 

When  Congress  wrote  the  educational  pro- 
visions of  the  GI  bill,  it  wisely  determined 
that  there  should  be  no  Invasion  of  educa- 
tional prerogatives  by  any  Federal  agency. 
The  precaution  was  well  taken.  We  have  al- 
ways safeguarded  the  freedom  of  higher 
education  from  governmental  controls  and 
restrictions  that  might  deliberately  or  un- 
wittingly challenge  its  integrity. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law.  therefore, 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  function  In 
education  is  Justifiably  limited  to  counseling 
and  to  the  payment  of  tuition,  fees,  and 
subsistence. 

The  burden  of  whatever  action  is  to  be 
taken  by  colleges  and  universities  in  meet- 
Injt  their  veteran  student  Toads  must  neces- 
sarily be  first  taken  by  the  Institutions  them- 
selves. 

Several,  times  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  help  out  In  the 
crowded-college  problem  by  establishing  vet- 
erans" universities  of  its  own  in  abandoned 
camp.<^.  The  suggestion  is  an  impossible  one, 
ignoring  as  it  does  not  only  the  dangers  that 
would  exist  in  so  unsound  a  development 
but  also  flaunting  the  needs  and  desires  of 
veterans  themselves. 

Veteran  students  prefer  their  schooling 
within  the  existing  framework  of  our  educa- 
tional system — even  though  that  system  may 
considerably  reshuffle  its  pattern  to  accept 
enlarged  enrollment.  Only  in  this  way  can 
we  maintain  in  our  centers  of  learning  tiie 
free  traditions  tliat  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  very  Infancy  of  our  Republic. 

Faced  with  critical  shortages  during  next 
Septemljer  registrations,  most  colleges  and 
universities  can  choose  one  of  two  courses. 

Either  they  will  enlarge  their  plants  with 
temporary  housing,  schedule  round-the-clock 
clashes,  provide  accelerated  programs  and 
build  enlarged  emergency  staffs.  Or  they  will 
become  Increasing  selective  and  turn  away 
a  greater  number  of  applicants. 

Some  educators  contend  that  GI  educa- 
tional advantages  will  result  in  a  dangerctis 
lowering  of  academic  standards,  eventually 
tending  to  undermine  the  signlfieance  of  col- 
lege education. 

Preliminary  experience  indicates  that  this 
Is  not  so. 

Everywhere  universities  are  reporting  that 
veteran  students  not  only  equal,  but  in  most 
Instances  surpas.s  the  scholastic  level  of 
other  students.  These  men  are  for  the  most 
part  serious-lntentloned  students,  acutely 
conscious  that  time  Is  running  by.  Many 
of  them  have  months  and  years  cl  war  ex- 
perience l>ehind  them.  Even  more  impor- 
tant, they  have  acquired  a  mature  and  mean- 
ingful attitude  toward  life. 
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The  dinger  that  unqualified  students  will 
the  1  teadjustment  Act  as  an  educational 
dote  can  o(  course,  be  reduced  by  Intelligent 
eoonaell  ig  and  advice.  This  is  also  true 
atixfents  select  courses  for  which  they 
aptitude  and  for  which  they  lack 
Although  the  Veterans"  Admlnistra* 
I  quipped  to  give  this  service  to  all 
veterans  In  our  307  guidance  and 
nt  centers,  we  cannot  provide  as 
a  service  for  others.  Soon  we  shall 
such  centers  but  even  they  will  be 
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housing  :p«  to  be  a  celling 

campii<(fv  h.nut  the  country, 

'n  'ig     materials 

rp*:':         4.  scarcities  of 

private   Institutions  operating  on 
fiuollments  during  the  war.  and  the 
short-term  requirements  for  large- 
"*.s    have   all    conspired    to    prevent 
building  programs.     Married  vet- 
er.  pose  a  new  and  unique  col- 
problem. 
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king   now   of   one   eastern    unl- 

use  a  pertinent   example      What 
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ih  which  I  am  familiar. 

l  times,  this  university  ran  two 

a  normal  day.     It  Is  now  prepar- 

te  three  schools  during  a  24-hour 

lock   period.     Offlclals   there   say 

stretch  the  three  schools  to  four 

prj)blems   in   their  scheme   could   be 

rked   out. 

ares  called   for   lectures    In 
jug.  laboratory  work  In  the  after- 
^      laboratories   were   idle    In    the 
rhUe  students  crowded  the  lecture 
running   another    school    In    re- 
laboratory  work  In  the  mornings 
courses  In  the  afternoons — both 
t  full-time  use.     With  the  same 
the  same  space — schooling  capac- 
led      Flying  squadrons  clean  up 
c  asses.      Unthinkable,    perhaps,    in 
both    thinkable  and   workable  In 


u  uversltles  have  planned  the  cree- 

ex^enslon  units.    This  program  does 

n  the  establishment    of    separate 

but  simply  calls  for  the  extension 

to  reconverted  war  planta    and 

■Ing  the  faculty,  name,  and  facUl* 

parent  school. 

have  also  variously  propoeed  the 
t  of  oiur  Junior  college  system  or 

blfehment  of  community  colleges 

freemen  courses  conducted  on  a  co- 


operative baala  by  collegee  In  exUtlng  second- 
ary achool  facilities.  Presumably  this  would 
ease  the  flrst  year  load  on  our  universities 
until   plants   can   be  expanded. 

Each  of  these  plans  calls  for  sizable  In- 
creases m  college  and  university  faculties. 

Here  and  there  colleges  and  universities 
have  found  their  own  solutions.  Instructors 
when  asked  to  carry  heavier  teaching  loads  on 
a  year-round  schedule,  have  replied  gener- 
ously. Graduate  students  have  been  drafted 
Into  teaching  baste  courses  for  which  they 
arf  ■\fa.     And    colleges   have   gone   to 

sU'  and  qualified  profesalooal  people 

in  the  community  to  teach  on  a  part-time 
basis 

When  faced  by  a  similar  situation  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  resulting  from  a 
shortage  of  competent  doctors  with  which  to 
stair  our  hospitals,  we  appealed  to  tlw  medi- 
cal cnmmunity  to  help  us  on  a  part-time  or 
coi  basis.    Instead  of  lowering  medl- 

<^al  ds.  this  device  has  raised  them 

In  many  Instances,  some  of  these  short- 
ages—particularly 'n  housing  and  in  space — 
can  be  more  readily  solved  In  smaller  col- 
leges than  In  the  larger  univenitlee. 

A  survey  made  by  our  people  ahortly  be- 
fore Christmas  showed  that  43  percent  of  the 
school -going  veterans  were  concentrated  in 
42  sch(X)ls  cut  of  the  tctal  of  approximately 
1.300  in  the  Nation.  And  yet  these  42  schools 
had  only  23  percent  of  the  total  student 
capacity 

RMleving  that  some  more  profluble  re- 
grouping of  veteran  students  might  result 
If  they  were  apprised  of  opportunities  avail- 
able, we  are  conducting  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine where  such  openings  might  e<lst. 

This  survey  will  permit  us  to  report  on 
enrollment  and  capacities  In  '►>-  Vitlon'i 
colleges.     It  may  ease  an  edu  ;    bot- 

tleneck  which   has   turned   thoiisai.ad   away 
In  some  schools  while  others  operate  below 
capacity. 
It   tent  pleasant— and  certainly  It  U  far 
nlent— for  veterans  to  brave  the 
•■d  discomforts  that  going  to  col- 
lege in  1946  entails.     But  they  are  not  going 
m  the  dear-old-college-days  tradition.     The 
very  extent  of  their  enrollment  applications 
is  the  surest  Index  to  their  determination  to 
equip  themselves  'o  make  the  best  possible 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  progress  of 
America. 

This  Is  a  tremendous  challenge,  not  only 
to  our  colleges  but  to  the  whole  Nation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  let  our  qualified  veterans 
knock  at  a  bolted  door. 

I  am  sure  the  knock  will  be  answered  and 
welcome  made  secure. 

1  believe  this  because  I  know  that  the 
habit  of  America  U  the  habit  of  victory. 


Have  Liviof  Costs  Gone  Up  or  Ncl? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

or  NnaAsxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OPA 
says  food  costs  have  increased  very  lit- 
tle. What  Is  your  opinion  and  experi- 
ence. Mrs.  Housewife?  The  following 
table  Is  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  8: 

inmc   COSTS   coMraaxD— tabls  ihows   na- 

CZNT.\CK      INCaiABS      Of      CONSUMES      PUCIS 
BtTKINC   WAaS 

Here  la  a  table  ahowlng  the  percentage 
Increases  In  consumer  goods  during  World 
War  I  compared  with  those  during  the  war 


)ust  past  to  the  present  time,  as  well  as  wage 
earnings: 
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The  .source  of  the  above  tabic  is  the 
OPA.  The  table  accompanied  an  article 
extolling  the  wonders  and  achievemrnU. 
of  the  OPA.  Let  us  analyze  thi.s  table 
Are  these  New  Deal  schemers  deceivinr 
themadves  or  are  they  trying  to  decclvi; 
the  hoaaewives  of  the  Nation? 

Column  two  of  this  table  shows  th<! 
percentage  Increase  In  prices  from 
August  1939  to  February  1.  1946.  ThiiJ 
column,  however,  does  not  show  that  in 
August  1939  we  had  8-cent  cotton. 
5-cent  hogs,  $1  10-per-hundred-pound.i 
milk.  30-cents-per-bushel  rye.  and  54- 
cents-per-bushel  wheat.  Most  farm 
products  were  from  40  to  50  percent  of 
parity  in  1939.  .«;o  what  of  it  if  thes<? 
prices  would  advance  to  a  point  where 
they  would  bring  somewhere  near  the 
cost  of  production?  Farm  labor  alone 
has  increased  in  the  United  States  frorr, 
$35  per  month  in  1939  to  $88  per  month 
in  1945. 

Column  three  may  tell  many  stories. 
One  could  be  obtained  by  a.sking  any 
housewife  if  she  is  buying  meats  anc 
other  foods  for  less  than  she  purchased 
them  in  1943  Two.  column  three  may 
show  the  li.Nted  price,  but  the  housewife 
might  not  be  buying  the  steak  for  11 
percent  less,  pork  chops  for  10  percent, 
less,  potatoes  for  23  percent  less.  Three. 
If  this  chart  is  right  and  gives  the  "true 
picture,  it  is  more  evident  than  ever  that 
the  farmer  is  the  only  one  whose  price*; 
are  being  held  down.  His  prices  are  not 
only  frozen  at  zero  in  1943.  but  he  is  be- 
ing pushed  down  below  zero,  if  this  chart 
Is  to  be  depended  upon. 
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Potatoes  no  doubt  are  lower,  and  the 
main  reason  is  because  the  legal  support 
price  on  potatoes  has  not  been  main- 
tained in  accordance  witn  the  Steagall 
amendment. 


Treasury    Deprived    of    $50,000,000    or 
More  in  Taxes  Due  From  Shipping  Lines 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  greatest  injustice  to  the  American 
taxpayer  which  has  ever  come  to  my  at- 
tention. It  involves  action  by  a  Govern- 
ment atjency  which  has  so  far  deprived 
the  Treasury  of  a  sum  which  I  dare  say 
may  amount  to  $50,000,000  or  more.  The 
fact  that  this  evasion  has  taken  place  at 
a  time  when  we  are  soiely  in  need  of 
Government  funds,  and  tha  the  moneys 
exempLtd  from  taxation  are  war  profits, 
makes  tiiis  situation  doubly  damning. 

A  provision  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  specines  that  ship  lines 
receiving  a  .  ubsidy  shall  be  permitted 
by  the  Maritime  Commission  to  deposit 
earnings  in  tax-exempt  reserve  funds. 
DurinK  the  early  days  of  the  war.  we  of 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
FLsheries  had  before  us  a  bill  which, 
among  other  things,  dealt  with  certain 
tax  exemption  provisions  of  the  1936  act. 
In  the  course  of  those  hearings,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Maritime  Commission 
informed  the  committee  that  no  tax  ex- 
emptions would  be  permitted  these  ship 
lines  on  earnings  unless  a  subsidy  was 
actually  being  received  and  that,  as  sub- 
sidies were  not  being  paid  during  war- 
time, legislation  rescinding  these  tax 
exemptions  would  not  be  required.  Re- 
lying on  these  statements,  our  committee 
took  no  further  action  on  this  bill. 

In  the  course  of  our  hearings  on  the 
Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1945.  the 
committee  received  information  that  the 
sub.sidized  lines  had  amounts  estimated 
to  be  up  to  $200,000,000  pvailable  in  re- 
serve funds  for  the  purchase  of  ships. 
On  further  examination.  I  have  found 
that  these  sums,  which  have  been  com- 
pletely tax  exempt,  are  almost  all  profits 
which  have  been  deposited  during  the 
war  years  from  wartime  profits.  Since 
that  disclosure.  Judge  Bland  and  I  have 
been  attempting,  without  success,  to  re- 
quire that  the  Maritime  Commission  take 
action  which  will  subject  these  funds  to 
their  proper  tax  burden.  Last  week,  in 
the  course  of  a  committee  hearing,  I 
questioned  Mr.  Wade  Skinner,  the  gen- 
eral coun.sel  for  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, about  the  action  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  in  permitting  these  tax- 
exempt  deposits.  He  informed  the  com- 
mittee that,  in  his  opinion,  such  exemp- 
tions were  completely  illegal  and  that  on 
rt  least  half  a  dozen  occasions  he  had 
orally  advised  the  former  chairman  of 


the  Maritime  Commission  and  Mr.  R.  E. 
Anderson,  its  former  Dii-ector  of  Finance, 
that  such  tax  exemptions  were  contrary 
to  law.  It  interested  me  further  to  hear 
a  statement  by  Mr.  Skinner  that  no  writ- 
ten opinion  to  this  effect  had  been  pre- 
pared because  he  believed  they  had  not 
wanted  a  statement  of  this  kind  in  the 
files  in  \1ew  of  the  Commission's  action. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  corre.spond- 
ence  which  I  should  like  placed  in  tlie 
Record  at  this  time.  I  have  communi- 
cated both  with  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  with  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion resarding  these  exemptions.  I  have 
been  informed  by  the  Treasury'  that  ac- 
tion is  now  being  taken  to  recover  the 
taxes  due  and  Mr.  Skinner  testified  that, 
at  long  last,  his  recommendations  are 
bein?:  put  in  writiner  and  that  action  will 
be  taken  to  insure  that  taxes  are  prop- 
erly impKJsed  on  these  war  profits.  My 
greatest  interest  is  to  insure  that  the 
taxes,  which  I  understand  can  be  con- 
servatively estimated  as  up  to  S50.000.- 
000  or  more,  be  recovered  for  the  Federal 
Treasury-.  However.  I  do  feel  that  the 
Maritime  Commission  is  to  be  con- 
demned for  permitting  an  evasion  of 
taxes  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  own 
legal  division. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

Congress  or  the  U-vrrm  States. 

HOtrsE  or   REPRESENTATrVZS. 

Washington.  D.  C ..  March  20,  1946. 
Capt    Edward  MACAtoxr, 
Acting  Chairman. 

United  Statea Maritime  Commission, 
WoMhington,  D.  C. 

DE.AB  Captain  MACATn.rT:  In  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  the  MerchaiEit  Ship  Sales  bill, 
testimony  was  given  that  siihsldlzed  opera- 
tors had  huge  sums  of  money  deposited  In 
tax-exempt  reserve  funds  which  are  available 
for  purchases  of  ships.  I  have  recently  looked 
Into  this  matter  of  tax-exempt  fuh,cls  and 
have  found  what  seem.s  to  me  to  be  aN»ltua- 
tion  In  which  the  Maritime  Commisslorix^iaa 
protected  vast  profits  of  subsidized  opet^- 
tors  from  Federal  taxation  despite  expres 
legal  limitation  on  Its  power  to  do  so.  As  a 
result,  not  only  have  subsidized  operators 
made  tremendous  profits  during  the  war  but. 
unlike  any  other  business,  these  profits  have 
not  been  subject  to  taxes. 

This  tax  exemption  has  been  granted 
under  the  provisions  of  607  (h)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936,  which  provides 
tax  exemption  for  moneys  deposited  by  sub- 
sidized operators  In  reserve  funds.  Tliat  sec- 
tion specifies  that  "the  earnings  of  any  con- 
tractor receiving  an  operational  differential 
subsidy  under  authority  of  this  act.  which 
are  deposited  In  the  contractor's  reserve 
funds  as  provided  In  this  section  •<  •  • 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal  taxes." 

No  operating  subsidies  have  been  piiid  dur- 
ing the  war  p>erlod,  and  hence  no  otjerators 
have  been  receiving  operating  differential 
subsidies  under  authority  of  the  1!)36  act. 
Although  this  wording  of  the  law  is  clear,  the 
Commission  has  nevertheless  permittcxl  these 
tax-exempt  deposits.  Such  action  unauthor- 
ized by  existing  law  has  deprived  th«'  Treas- 
ury of  huge  sums  and  has  given  subsidized 
operators  great  financial  advantages  not  in- 
tended by  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

In  1942  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  held  hearings  on  a  bill  which 
would  have,  among  other  things,  suspended 
the  tax-exemption  provisions  of  section  607 
(h).  At  the  hearings  on  the  bUl  the  Mari- 
time Commission's  representative.  Mr.  Goert- 
ner,  testified  that  these  tax  exemptions  were 
dependent  upon  the  existence  of  a  subsidy 
contract  and  the  reccl- 1  of  subsidy  pajTnents 


thereunder.  Because  of  this  testimony  and 
Informal  representations  which  were  made  to 
the  chafrmsT  of  our  conunlttee  by  other  of 
the  Maritime  Commission's  representatives. 
no  further  action  was  taken  regarding  this 
bill.  I  believe  that  no  member  of  the  com- 
mittee knew,  until  the  ship-sales  bill  was 
before  us.  t^iat  the  Maritime  Commission  had 
continued  to  permit  tax  exemptions  on 
moneys  deposited  in  the  reserve  funds,  al- 
though no  subsidies  were  actually  being  paid 
cr  received. 

At  the  time  of  the  ship-sales  bill  hearincs 
we  also  learned  that  for  the  years  1941,  1942. 
and  1943  approximately  »1 51 .000.000  in  prof- 
its were  deposited  In  these  funds  with  but  a 
small  fraction  of  this  amount  paid  as  t.  xr=s 
plus  $43,000,000  of  capital-gains  profits  mittip 
during  1941  to  1944  upon  which  not  a  penny 
of  taxes  were  paid.  It  is  probable  that  profits 
for  the  last  2  years,  for  which  me  were  not 
furnished  figures,  exceeded  these  amounts; 
and  I  understand  that  these  proflt-s  were  sim- 
ilarly protected  from  taxes. 

I  have  examined  the  committee's  file  on 
this  matter  and  have  found  that  In  August 
of  last  year,  as  soon  as  this  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  compaittee 
during  the  ship  sales  bill  hearings,  our  chair- 
man. Judge  Bland,  wrote  to  you  demanding 
an  explanation.  No  reply  to  his  request  was 
forthcoming  until  March  13.  1946,  when  in 
response  to  a  follow-up  letter  from  Judge 
Bland,  you  stated  that  the  matter  was  being 
considered  but  that  progress  had  been  rather 
slow  due  to  the  occupation  of  your  staff 
•with  so  many  urgent  questions."  In  my 
opinion,  the  well  over  $100,000,000  in  taxes 
which  I  believe  the  Treasury  should  recover 
is  an  urgent  question.  Accordingly.  I  must 
lend  my  support  to  the  chairman's  request 
for  an  explanation  of  this  problem  and  for 
appropriate  action.  I  feel  that  this  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  Immediately  and  I 
should  like  to  be  informed  as  to  what  action 
will  be  taken  to  recover  these  funds.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Commission's  action  has  given 
an  unfair  and  unlawful  advantage  to  sub- 
sidized operators.  But,  even  more  important, 
it  has  deprived  the  Treasury  of  what  probably 
amounts  to  well  over  a  hundred  million  dol- 
lars of  tax  revenues. 

I  am  forwarding  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  a  request  that 
he  take  whatever  action  he  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate. 

Sincerely  yotJis. 

Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Member  o/  Congress. 


UNriEtt  States  Maritime  Commission. 

Washington.  April  4.  194S. 
The  Honorkble  Henrt  M.  Jackson. 

X^  House  of  Representatives. 
My  Dear  Mfe,  Jackson:  In  reply  to  your 
communicatiGU  of  March  20,  1946,  you  are 
advised  that  as  a  Tesult  of  work  which  has 
been  done  at  the  direction  of  the  Commis- 
sion. It  is  planned  ttt^t  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved  and  .t  profrram  of  action 
to  be  taken  (which  program  will  include  con- 
sultations with  the  Treasury  Dspartment 
and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue)  is  being 
placed  on  the  Commission's  docket  for  con- 
sideration at  its  meeting  on  Mday,  April 
5.  1946.  The  result  of  the  Commission's  de- 
lit>erations  will  take  the  form  of  A  further 
and  definitive  reply  to  Judge  Bland's  inquiry, 
and  I  will  see  to  it  that  you  are  furnished 
with  a  copy  thereof. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Edward  Macactixt, 

Acting  Chairman. 

The  Genejul  Cocnsel  or  the  TnzAsirtiT. 

Washington,  March  29,  1946. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr    J.^ckpon:  The  Secretary  has 
asked    me   to   acV.nowledge   receipt    ot    your 
letter  of  March  20,  1946.  enclostof  •  copy  <:^ 


A2l:;2 


your  1 
Manti 
This 
and  a 
toon 


lie 


ttfr  to  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the 

Commission, 
matter    will    be   given   consideration 
further  reply  will  be  sent  to  you  Ml 
poMlble. 
'  >ry  truly  yours. 

Joseph  J.  O'Connell,  Jr. 
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CoN^xcss  or  THE  Unfted  States. 

HOTTSE  or  REPRES»-NT STIVES. 

Wainington.  D.  C.  April  12.  1946. 
WARD  Macau  LET. 

ng   Chairman.    United    States    Mari- 

mc  Commwsion.  Washington.  D.  C. 

At  C.*iTAiN  Macaulet:    Reference  Is 

my   letter  of  March  20  concerning 

pnons  allowed  subsidized  lines  dur- 

:ne.     While  Mr   Skinner's  testimony 

jur  committee  last  Friday  was  most 

tive,  I  have  had  no  reply  to  my  letter 

n  an  acknowledgment.     Because  of 

amount  of  money  involved  and  the 

nee  to  the  taxpayers  that  Immeoiate 

taken  for  Ita  recovery,  I  shall  appre- 

ing  from  you  promptly  as  to  what 

s  t>elng  taken. 

g    last    Fridays   hearings   before    the 

nlnuitee    I    requested    that    all    corre- 

ice    between     the    Commission,     the 

Department,  and  the  subsidized  op- 

rcKarding  this  matter  l>e  forwarded  to 

cuiimlttee      Would  you  also  please  see 

s  IS  done  in  the  next  few  days? 

h:ng  that  disturbs  me  a  great  deal  Is 

se  operators  may  have  already  used 

these  tax-exempted  reserve  funds  for 

f  purchasing  ships  so  that  difB- 

:  ■   be  experienced  l)y  the  Govern- 

n    recovering    the    taxes    due.      Even 

Important,   however,    is   my   fear   that 

r  ow  In  the  reserve  fund  will  be  used 

purchase  of  ships  under  the  merchant 

les    Act    before    the    tax    assessments 

de      !•  to   me   that    It    is   the 

the  M  .    Commission  to  insure 

further  withdrawals  are  made  from 

s  by  the  sutMidized  operators  un- 

tux   amounts   due   to   the   Oovern- 

»  adequately  protected.     If  any  other 

Is    taken.    I    feel    that    Congress    can 

choice  but  to  In.'tltute  a  full-scale 

ion  of  what  would  be  a  compound- 

Ihls  unfortunate  situation. 

that  I  may  have  a  mo-e  complete 
of  the  existing  situation,  would  you 
Iso  forward  to  me  the  following  in- 


f  iiids 


f  ati 


or  ler 


1  yn: 


pital 


Thf  names  of  all  lines  having  contracts 
sub  Idles 

Th?  dates  on  which  these  lines  last  re- 
I  ubsidy  payments. 

total    amounts    of   deposits    wteich 

Ines  have  In  their  reserve  funds,  with 

down  separately,  to  show  amounts  In 

truction  reserve,  capital  reserve,  and 

reserve  funds. 

total  of  any  withdrawals  made  by 
e  from  these  funds  since  subsidy  pay- 
:eased   and  the   purposes  for   which 
n. 

total  earnings  of  these  lines.  Includ- 
gains  as  a  separate  item,  during 
the  past  5  years. 

estimates    which    the    Commission 
concerninsr  the  percentage  of  thes« 
which  would  have  been  paid  under 
corporate  taxes  and  the  excess- 
axes  if  tax  exemptions  had  not  Ijeen 
and  the  dollar  amounts  now  sub- 
axatlon. 

touu  amount  of  taxes  which  havt 

by  each  of  these  lines  during  each 

t  5  years. 

,y  understanding  that  this  informa- 

]  eadily  available  in  the  Commission's 

I  should   therefore  appreciate  your 

these  queries   within   the   next   few 

any  individual  item  or  items  are  not 

fly  availatile.  will  you  please  furnish 

within  that  period. 

flatter  is  one  which  has  l)een  dtsturb- 

great  deal  as  I  feel  u  to  be  the  most 


a  re 


ing  I 
ord  nary 


paid 
[ast 


regrettable  and  unauthorised  ncllon  by  any 
Government  agency  that  I  have  ever  encoun- 
tered. In  the  next  few  days  I  plan  to  Inform 
the  Congre^s  of  the  facts  in  this  situation 
and  the  efforts  which  we  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Committee  are  making  to  Insure  their 
correction. 

Tours  very  truly. 

Henrt  M.  Jackson. 
Member  of  Congress. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Insanity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or   NEW   JER-^ET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Bergen  EveninR  Record.  Hacken- 
sack.  N.  J.,  under  date  of  April  3,  1946: 

THE     ST.     LAWRENCE     SEAWAY     INSANITY 

Whatever  may  be  said  In  favor  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Its  potential  huge 
sources  of  electric  power  for  the  18.000.(X)0 
citizens  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  little 
If  anything  can  be  said  in  favor  of  its  related 
St  Lawrence  seaway  project,  which  proposes 
to  create  a  deep-water  channel  for  ocean- 
going vessels  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
sea. 

Briefly,  the  seaway  project  would  cost  pot 
less  than  $500,000,000.  of  which  three  hi|n- 
dred  and  fifty  millions  would  b?  provide  by 
Uncle  Sap  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  mtflions 
by  Canada.  United  States  taxpayers  would 
have  to  foot  an  annual  bill  of  twenty  millions 
for  operating,  maintaining,  and  amortizing 
their  portion  of  the  seaway,  about  25  percent 
of  which  would  each  year  come  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  York. 

Naturally,  they  ought  to  know  what  they 
will  get  in  return.  Well,  one  of  the  things 
they'll  get  is  the  loss  of  3.000.000  tons  of 
commerce  from  the  port  of  New  York  each 
year  That's  about  one-sixth  of  the  port  s 
annual  commerce.  There  are  approximately 
200  000  people  employed  in  New  York's  port 
activities,  many  of  whom  live  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  With  17  percent  of  the  trafflc 
from  which  they  support  themselves  and 
their  families  diverted  through  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 34.000  people  and  probably  100.000  of 
their  dependents  would  l>e  directly  affected, 
while  indirectly  as  many  others  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  loss  of  the  earnings 
and  the  sequential  spending  power  of  those 
displaced  people. 

Certainly  the  people  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board States  could  do  nothing  but  lose  by 
the  seaway  proposal;  so  let's  see  how  the 
manufacturers  and  shippers  of  our  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  Midwest  would  fare. 
Using  Detroit  as  an  example,  the  distance 
via  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  costly  New  York 
Slate  Barge  Canal  is  750  miles,  while  the 
distance  via  Great  Lakes.  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way, Atlantic  Ocean  to  New  York  is  2.300 
miles.  It  seems  obvious  that  neither  time 
nor  shipping  costs  could  therefore  be  saved 
for  the  Midwest  by  a  costly  annual-deflcit- 
produclng  fantasy  that  would  beneht  the 
United  States  little  if  at  all  but  would  bene- 
fit Canada  much. 

Of  course,  if  the  Congress  ttelleves  it  has 
a  mandate  to  develop  Montreal  as  a  great 
port  at  the  expense  of  New  York  and  other 
Atlantic  sealxiard  ports  there  may  be  some 
merit  to  the  proposed  seaway  between  us  and 
and  our  neighbors  on  the  north.      Circum- 


stances In  the  Second  World  War  Impelled 
our  people  to  give  away  their  proverbial 
shirts  to  their  allies,  they're  now  giving 
away  their  figurative  pants  to  European  and 
Asiatic  friends  and  foes  alike  among  postwar 
seminourished  peoples  abroad;  but  it  might 
be  quite  timely  to  hint  ({ently  that' If  they 
now  also  hand  over  their  underwear  to  their 
likable  and  friendly  northern  neighbor, 
which  emerged  from  the  recent  human  holo- 
caust proportionately  more  affluent  than 
overgeneroua  Uncle  Sap,  they  11  be  str  pi>ed 
bare.' 

Then,  very  much  unlike  the  tale  of  Lady 
Godiva.  the  rest  of  the  world  will  lool:  not 
away  from  but  at  a  spectacle  of  naked  na- 
tional damfoolishness  without  parallel  in 
history  but  not  Infrequently  found  among 
inmates  of  our  public  mental  Institutions. 
John  Borc.  Publisler. 


Veterani*  Housing 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or    W.\.sHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  SAVAGE  Mr.  Speaker,  oppo- 
nents of  the  vctoran.s'  emergency  housing 
program  have  attempted  to  discredit  the 
plan  by  making  statements  which  con- 
tain only  half-truth.s.  In  con.'^idering 
a  mea.sure  of  such  grave  importance  to 
our  veteran.s  we  must  have  all  the  fact.";. 
A  recent  example  is  to  be  found  in 
charges  which  have  been  made  about 
the  export  of  lumber. 

The  lumber  which  we  are  exporting. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  entirely  heavy  timber, 
not  suitable  for  construction  purposes. 
The  critics  fail  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
lumber  imports  into  this  country  are 
three  times  as  great  as  lumber  exports, 
and  that  all  the  lumber  imported  is  in 
construction  dimensions.  It  has  boen 
stated  on  the  floor  that  visitors  in  M<^x- 
ico  report  yards  stacked  high  with  Amer- 
ican lumber.  This  is  true.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  such  statements  do  not  tell  us  all 
the  facts.  In  1945  we  did  export  to  Mex- 
ico about  15.000.000  board  feet  of  hard 
woods  and  millwork  lumber,  which  that 
country  does  not  produce  at  all.  But  we 
imported  from  Mexico  more  than  50  000.- 
000  board  feet,  all  in  construction-tjpe 
lumber.  If  we  had  not  exported  to  M(  x- 
ico  the  heavy  lumber  which  we  cannot 
use  in  building  houses  anyway,  we  would 
have  jeopardized  our  chances  cf  import- 
ing over  three  times  as  much  construc- 
tion lumber. 

Criticism  has  also  been  leveled  at  the 
export  of  housing  units  to  France. 
Here,  again,  the  critics  did  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Under  lend-lease,  the 
United  States  had  contracted  with  the 
British  Government  to  send  to  England 
30.000  houses  for  workers  in  British  mu- 
nition plants.  By  VJ  day  only  8.000  of 
these  had  been  shipped,  and  7.000  mere 
were  near  completion  in  this  count/y. 
With  the  cancellation  of  lend-lease  on 
VJ-day.  this  contract  was  terminated. 
Since  the  war-hou.sing  program  termi- 
nated the  same  day,  the  United  States 
Government  had  no  lepal  authority  to 
make  use  of  the  7.C00  nearly  co.mplet«.d 
housing  units  in  this  country  until  Con- 
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gre.ss  pa.«:.sed  lepislation  enabling  it  to 
do  so.  Purthermorc,  the  units  were  not 
up  to  American  standards  and  were 
temporary  in  nature.  For  the.se  rea- 
sons.  the  United  States  Government  en- 
tered into  a  contract  with  the  French 
Government  for  these  7.000  units,  to  be 
installed  for  dock  workers  in  bombed- 
out  port  areas  in  France.  This  was  not 
11'  "  !i  on  our  part,  for  these  dock 
V.I  were  nece.ssary  to  service  ships 

which  were  to  brin?  American  soldiers 
home  fi'om  Europe.  Without  the  dock 
workers  who.so  homes  had  l>een  entirely 
destroyed  by  bombine.  there  might  have 
been  months'  longer  delay  in  getting  our 
combat  veterans  home  again.  This  con- 
tract wa.^  closed  October  16.  1945.  and 
ownership  was  transferred  to  the  French 
Government  at  that  time.  Meanwhile, 
it  was  not  until  December  31,  1945.  that 
legislation  was  enacted  under  the  Mead- 
Lanham  resolution  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  even  the  first  mild  steps 
toward  building  houses  for  veterans. 

The  entire  program  to  accomplish 
this  end  has  now  been  formulated  and 
much  debated.  Its  e.s.sential  features — 
premium  payments,  price  ceilings  on 
existing  homes,  and  prefabricated 
houses — have  been  attacked  by  the 
opposition.  But  let  us  not  be  led  astray 
by  false  charges  and  half  truths.  Let 
us  face  our  responsibility  and  enact  the 
veterans'  emergency  housing  proeram 
in  its  entirety. 


Extension  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  URCADE,  JR. 

OF   LOUI.SIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  include  in  my  extension  of  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  submit  a 
letter  from  the  Tulane  Lumber  Co..  Inc., 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  to  which  is  at- 
tached a  copy  of  a  letter  to  that  firm 
from  the  Rockwell  Manufacturing  Co.. 
of  Randolph,  Wis.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wi.sh 
that  the  letter  and  the  copy  attached 
thereto  be  published,  as  follows: 

Tn-AKE  Hardwood  Lumbfr  Co..  Inc. 

Netr  Orleans.  La..  April  10.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Henry  D.  Larcade.  Jr.. 
House  o/  Rcpresentatit^s. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman:  1  am  enclosing  copy 
of  a  letter  received  from  one  of  our  sources 
of  supply  at  Randolph,  Wis.,  which  Is  self- 
explanatory'. 

So  desperate  have  the  manufacturers  of 
millwork  and  other  building  materials  be- 
come at  the  OPA  prices  and  policies  that  they 
are  resorting  to  the  Iwrter  system  as  Indi- 
cated in  this  letter.  This  system  obviously 
effects  serious  changes  In  distribution  poli- 
cies and  unless  something  is  done  about  It 
thousands  of  .small  businessmen  all  over  the 
country  will  be  forced  to  close  up. 

We  who  are  in  the  busine.=>s  of  dealing  In 
building  materials  know  that  the  shortage 
of  these  materials  is  considerably  more  acute 
today  than  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  war  and 
we  know  what  we  are  talking  about  when 
ue  tell  you  that  the  principal  cause  for  these 


shortages  is  the  OPA  and  its  stupid  blunder- 
ing policies. 

How  long  they  will  be  permitted  to  hood- 
wink the  public  by  clever  publicity  and  news 
stories  is  a  matter  for  you  to  decide. 

In  the  name  of  common  -^nse.  I  ask  your 
vote  against  the  extension  of  the  OPA. 
Youis  very  truly. 

Lotns  G.  RiECKE. 

Vice  President. . 

TiTE  RocKwri.L  MANTTFArrxTRiNC  Co., 

Randolph.    Wis,   February   22,   1946. 
Mr.  Loins  G.  Riecke. 

Tulane  Hardnood  Lumber  Co..  Inc., 
Nrtr  Orleans.  La. 

Dear  Louis:  Just  returned  home  from  the 
ooast  and  find  your  letter  of  February  8. 
Since  lietng  out  there  and  seeing  all  the 
fancy  deal?  and  special  tie-ups  on.sihop  lum- 
ber. I  Just  can't  tell  you  when  we  can  get 
ovit  your  order  No.  1091.  It  peems  that  the 
iinly  people  who  can  get  millwork  are  those 
who  have  strings  on  shop  lumber  and  they 
trade  shop  lumber  for  millwork.  Il  you  have 
any  strings  of  this  kind  and  can  lurnlsh  us 
shop  lumber,  we  will  arrange  to  get  you  some 
shipments  quick.  Have  you  anyihing  along 
this  line?  If  ycu  haven't,  then  we  wUl  have 
xo  wait  until  sunnier  days  and  when  that 
will  be  is  still  a  mystery.  It  all  depends 
what  the  politicians  in  Washington  do  to 
approach  the  situation  realistically  instead 
of  the  wild  idealistic  attitude  of  the  present 
building  czars. 

We  hate  to  write  you  so  pessimistically,  but 
perhaps  you  can  give  us  the  answer  to  the 
problem?     Bes'.  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Fred  A.  Hoesner. 

Vice  President. 


Pay  Increases  for  Men  in  the  Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  increase 
the  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  My  bill  provides  for  increases  all 
the  way  along  the  line.  I  have  increased 
the  seventh  grade,  being  the  lowest  pay 
of  an  enlisted  man,  from  $50  to  $75.  Un- 
der my  bill,  the  other  grades  are  as  fol- 
lows: Sixth  grade,  $54  to  $85;  fifth  grade, 
$66  to  $95;  fourth  grade,  $78  to  $105; 
third  grade,  $96  to  $115;  second  grade, 
$114  to  $125;  and  first  grade.  $138  to  $150; 
and  chief  petty  officers  from  $126  to  $140. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that 
if  we  materially  increase  the  pay  of  en- 
listed men,  and  make  provision  for  an 
enlistment  of  a  minimum  of  18  months, 
we  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  men  to  take  care  of  our  occupa- 
tional forces. 

Under  this  proposal,  most  of  the  men 
will  come  from  reenhstments.  By  fol- 
lowing this  procedure,  the  Army  will  im- 
mediately have  a  big  percentage  of 
trained  and  matured  men,  Thej'  will  be 
much  more  capable  and  qualified  for 
performing  police  duty  than  an  18-year- 
old  youngster,  who  is  unmatured  and  has 
no  training  at  alL 

Under  a  volunteer  program,  more  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  trimming 


down  our  caste  system  so  that  enlistees 
will  at  least  have  Just  as  comfortable 
accommodations  and  as  good  quality 
food  as  is  accorded  commissioned  officers. 
Fewer  men  will  be  required  by  fol- 
lowing this  system,  than  by  using  un- 
trained youngsters  as  a  pwlice  force  in 
foreign  countries. 


Homes  for  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF   NEW   JERi^EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Sattirday,  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Herald-News.  Passaic,  N.  J.,  under 
date  of  April  2,  1S46: 

Who's  the  veteran  going  to  blame  for  this 
housing  shortage  which  made  it  impassible 
for  him  to  rent  rooms  for  his  wife  and  child? 
He  came  home  to  find  himself  one  of  eight 
persons  in  a  dwelling  intended  for  Ave.  In 
which  there  Is  little  privacy  and  where  tem- 
pers rise  easily.  The  house  built  for  $5  500 
before  he  went  away  sells  now  for  t9.200  or 
more.  The  contractor  who  used  to  put  up 
$S,000  hotxses  can't  afford  to  erect  such  a 
dwelling  for  less  than  $10,200  now — and  he 
can't  buy  materials.  "What's  a  priority? 
Only  a  hunting  license, "  says  the  builder, 
who  can't  make  a  living  marking  time. 

If  the  veteran  listens  to  a  left  wing  com- 
mentator, who  habitually  smears  Congress- 
men, and  who  seems  to  think  there  is  a 
brighter,  fairer  land  whose  capital  is  Moscow, 
he's  likely  to  believe  that  the  Republicans 
on  Capitol  Hill  are  so  Intent  upon  embar- 
rassing the  Truman  administration  that  they 
are  preventing  the  erection  of  homes  for  vet- 
erans: this  despite  the  fact  that  Democrats 
control  Congress. 

If  the  veteran  wants  to  know  why  he  can- 
not buy  a  white  shirt,  he  otight  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  current  Sattirday  Evening  Post 
and  read  T^w  Hahn's  enlightening  explana- 
tion. Shirts  or  houses — It  is  the  same  story — 
bureaucratic  bungling. 

The  housing  shortage  has  been  growing 
since  1938  because  people  were  marrying 
faster  than  houses  were  being  built.  During 
the  war  nobody  could  build  without  a  permit; 
the  Government  did  most  of  the  building  in 
war-plant  areas.  Still  the  supply  was  a  mil- 
lion homes  less  than  the  demand. 

War  controls  ended  on  October  1.  1945. 
Within  60  days  the  construction  Industry 
started  the  erection  of  125.000  homes.  By 
late  December  OP.\  had  tightened  its  controls 
in  such  fashion  that  builders  could  not  get 
materials.  You  cannot  build  homes  with- 
out bathtubs  and  radiators  and  the  manu- 
facturers who  were  making  them,  paying 
higher  labor  costs,  were  held  xlown  to  pre- 
war prices  which  made  profitable  op>erations 
impossible.  So  no  radiators  or  bathtubs 
were  produced.  Builders  could  not  get  nails, 
lumber,  other  materials.     It  is  still  that  way. 

Joseph  T.  King,  counsel  for  the  National 
Retail  Luml}er  Dealers'  Association,  told  a 
Senate  committee  Friday  that  "if  Chester 
Bowles  had  adjusted  the  price  of  lumber 
shortly  after  VJ-day  instead  of  doodling  with 
a  Government  housing  program,  we  would  be 
well  on  the  way  to  the  solution  of  the  houa- 
ing  program,  instead  of  having  an  emergency 
of  Mr.  Bowles'  own  creation." 

There  is  the  answer  to  the  probtaB  MMl 
there  is  the  villain  of  the  piece.    Ttk*  wmam 
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said  the  lumbermen's  counsel. 

ilson  Wvatt  on  January  11  that  the 

nt  should  place  "large  orders"  with 

at  prices  which  would  "assure 

ucers    in    this    field    o{    a    generous 

and  he  mentioned  "men  of  vision  and 

and  drive,  such  as  Henry  Kaiser." 

;ype  who  could  do  the  Job.     This  Is 

time  Ches'er  Bowles  has  ever  sug- 

^nybody  make  a  profit,  and  who  Is  the 

aired  boy  for  the  Job'     The  same  Mr. 

iho  has  been  doing  so  handsomely  for 

set  up  in  business  with  Government 

one  of  that  small  favored  group  of 

that  does  such  a  big  Job  for  the  ad> 

tlon    in   campaign    years.     Said    Mr. 

the  Senators: 

that   for  8   month.^   Mr    Bowles 

easonable  price  readjustments  to  get 

ton    items    fur    conventional    home 

While  he  diddled  with  the  plan  which 

ut  Mr   Kaiser  in  business  at  the  Gov- 

s  expense,  with  an  ai.  jlute  assur* 

lat    Mr.    Kaiser,    without    any    risks. 

leceive   a  generous  profit."  " 

how     bureaucracy     works.     That's 

KUsplrion  wUi  not  down  that  inept 

tn  deadly  afraid  that  the  American 

of    getting    thini{s    done    would    rob 

power,   have  created   this  crisis  so 

y  can   go   to  Congress  and  say   the 

to  get  homes  for  veterans  is  to  put 

rnment  into  business 

.•er.  that's  why  the  hope  of  meeting 

for  proper  housing  for  veterans 

funrlies  this  year  Is  fast  growing 
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tru:r 


It 
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ry  Is  Having  a  Hard  Time  Under 
Government  Regulations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or  PrrJNSTLVANlA 

IN  T$E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
of  eariilnRs  and  profits  during  the  war 
has  no*-  been  completed  with  the  pub- 
licatioT  and  compilation  of  the  reports 
on  1941  corporation  earnings.  The  Na- 
tional ::ity  Bank  of  New  York  has  been 
compil  ng  and  pubUshing  such  reports 
for  ma:iy  years  now  and  its  compilation 
which  has  just  become  available  in  its 
April  Monthly  Letter  contains  some  in- 
terest iiie  and  important  facts  about 
profits  during  the  war. 

I  an,  interested,  for  example,  by  the 
low  mi  rgin  of  profit  on  sales  earned  by 
the  lending  war  industries,  and  espe- 
cially ty  the  aircraft-manufacturing  in- 
dustry. This  industry,  credited  in  large 
part  with  developing  equipment  which 
won  t^e  war  and  upon  which  rests  the 
respon  ibiiity  for  keeping  the  United 
States  'oremost  in  the  air  in  peace,  dur- 
ing 19^  1-45  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  list 
of  30  industrial  groups.  Its  net  income 
after  tuxes  during  the  last  2  years  of  the 
war  wis  just  1.2  percent  of  its  sales. 
Only  t  le  meat-packing  industry,  with  a 
percen  age  return  of  0  9,  ranked  below 
aircraf    manufacturing. 

It  is  klso  noteworthy,  that  the  National 
City  Bj  ink's  reports  for  preceding  years 
show  a  steadily  declining  profit  rate  for 
aircraf  and  parts  manufacturing.  In 
the  peiiod  1938-40  the  industry  had  a 
profit  tiargin  of  10.9  percent. 

The  ollowing  tables  show  the  7-year 
drop  to  the  1.2  percent  1945  position  and 


the  relationship  of  aircraft  industry 
profits  to  other  war  industries  and  to 
Industry  in  general  during  1944-45: 

Aircraft  and  parts  manufacturing  uar  profits, 
193S-45 

Percentage 
of  profit 
Period :                                                     fo  sales 
Average    1938-40 10  9 
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With  the  Government  taxes,  the  Gov- 
ernment regulations.  Government  red 
tape,  none  of  the  industries  are  making 
profits  that  will  spur  private  industry  on 
to  the  heights  that  America  will  benefit 
most. 


National  Pension  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  CUSON 

or  MAssACHV-rrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  adopt  a  complete 
system  of  national  pensions  covering  all 
adult  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  past 
10  years  great  strides  have  l)een  made 
throughout  our  Nation  in  favor  of  afford- 
ing a  greater  measure  of  security  to  all 
American  citizens.  This  particular  act 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 


chusetts will  Indicate  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  the  views  of  their  constituents 
at  home,  for  this  memorial  was  adopted 
after  full  debate  in  the  legi.slature. 

I  am  pleased  to  .set  it  forth  in  full  for 
your  consideration: 

Resolution  memorializing  Congress  for  the 
adoption  of  a  complete  system  of  national 
pe-  'verlng  all  adult  citizens  of  the 

Ui..  ■  aes 

Resolved.  That  the  General  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts hereby  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  Into  law  the  sulMtance 
of  a  bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  every 
adult  citizen  In  the  United  States  with  equal 
basic  Federal  insurance,  permitting  retire- 
ment with  beneflu  at  age  60.  and  also  cover- 
ing total  disability,  from  whateve.-  cause,  for 
certain  citizens  under  60;  to  give  protection 
to  widows  with  children;  to  provide  an  ever- 
expanding  market  for  goods  and  services 
through  the  payment  and  distribution  of 
such  benefits  in  ratio  to  the  Nation's  steadily 
increasing  ability  to  produce,  with  the  cost 
of  such  benefits  to  be  carried  by  every  citi- 
zen In  proportion  to  the  Income  privileges 
he  enjoys";  being  H  R.  2229  and  H.  R.  2230. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  first  session;  and  be 
It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  State  sec- 
retary to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Presiding  OfDcers  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  and  to  the  Members  thereof  from 
this  Commonwealth. 
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Hon.  A.  Willis  Robertson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  HOBBS 

OF    ALA£AM.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  modesty  is 
becoming  virtue,  all  too  rare.  There  is 
news  value,  therefore,  when  such  an  able, 
hard-working,  .self-effacing  Member  of 
Congress  as  Willis  Robertson  gains  un- 
.sought  and  deserved  national  recogni- 
tion. 

On  March  18.  1946,  the  Wa.shlngton 
Evening  Star  presented  an  editorial. 
Merited  Award,  noting  the  presentation 
of  the  annual  award  of  Field  and  Stream 
for  out.^tandlng  conservation  accom- 
plishment in  1945  to  our  friend  and  col- 
league from  Virginia. 

In  its  l.s.sue  of  April  10.  1946.  Path- 
finder Joins  the  complimentary  chorus 
which  has  been  swelling  over  the  Nation 
in  the  following  article: 

Fauna's  Frifnd 

The  Nation's  wildlife  Is  on  the  come-back 
trail,  thanks  In  large  part  to  the  efforts  of  a 
tall.  Iron -gray-haired,  stidlous  Virginia  Con- 
gressman who  has  made  conservation  a  key- 
stone of  his  30  years'  service  in  public  office. 

Representative  A.  Wiixis  Robertson,  whose 
home  Is  In  hl&torlc  Lexington.  Va..  In  the  rich 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  who  has  preached 
and  practiced  conservation  since  he  entered 
the  State  senate  In  1916.  sums  up  his  phi- 
losophy : 

'I  have  regarded  wildlife  as  a  great  national 
asset  and  one  that  belongs  primarily  to  our 
farmers." 

He  has  been  named  to  receive  the  annual 
Field  and  Stream  award  for  outstanding  con- 
servation accomplishment  In  1945. 

When  Robertson — himself  an  ardent 
hunter  and  fisherman — entered  the  Virginia 
Senate,  the  State  had  no  game  department 
and  no  conservation  fund.  He  sponsored 
legislation  which  set  up  a  department  pro- 
viding conservation  funds  through  a  tax  on 
hunters  and  setting  up  the  State  warden 
force.  In  1926  he  was  named  to  head  the 
agency,  and  for  6  years  devoted  himself  to 
developing  the  commission  Into  one  of  the 
most  progressive  of  Its  kind  In  the  country. 

CARRIES  ON 

Soon  after  he  came  to  Congress  In  1933.  he 
.<;pon8ored  a  resolution  under  which  was 
created  a  special  House  committee  on  con- 
servation, which  has  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  shaping  and  guiding  Federal  policy 
In  the  field. 

He  Joined  In  sponsoring  the  Robertson- 
Pittman  act  providing  Federal  grants  to 
match  State  funds  for  conservation  work. 
Federal  funds  are  provided  thro"gh  an  excise 
tax  on  sporting  arms,  ammunition  and 
equipment.  Practically  all  States  are  parti- 
cipating In  the  program. 

Through  hl.s  committee  he  also  induced  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps  to  make  wildlife 
con.sorvation  an  important  part  of  its  pro- 
gram: encouraged  the  soil -conservation  serv- 
ice to  include  In  Its  program  construction 
of  farm  fish  ponds  and  similar  projects;  and 
advocated  pollution  control  measures  as  a 
safe^ard  to  the  Nation's  fish  resources. 

"Working  on  the  farm  is  hard  and  the 
financial  returns  are  relatively  low,"  he  says, 
"but  It  is  an  Indejjendent  type  of  life  and  one 
which  can  be  made  attractive  to  boys  reared 
in  rural  communities  If  we  can  provide  for 
them  suitable  opportunities  for  recreation. 
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"When  the  larms  of  America  art  served 
by  Improved  roads  and  schools  as  good  as 
city  schools:  when  drudgery  of  farm  and 
household  work  Is  lightened  by  widespread 
use  of  electric  energy:  when  forest  fires  are 
prevented  and  fertile  topsoll  no  longer  washes 
away:  when  our  streams  are  filled  with  fish 
r.nd  our  fields  with  game  birds  and  animals, 
the  trend  of  the  past  50  years  away  from 
farms  to  the  Industrial  life  of  cities  will  end. 
-That  Is  a  program  for  which  all  should  work, 
and  wildlife  conservation  is  a  part  of  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it  be  his  personal 
.service  to  constituents,  his  work  which 
won  the  Reld  and  Stream  award,  or  his 
service  as  a  member  of  the  great  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  high 
character,  outstanding  ability,  and  devo- 
tion to  duty  which  Willis  Robertson  Is 
constantly  manifesting  have  earned  him 
a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues in  Congre.ss.  But  it  Is  his  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart  which  have  earned 
the  lasting  friend.shlp  of  tho.se  who  have 
been  privileged  to  know  htm. 


Settlement  of  Lend-Lease  Claims  and 
Loan  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF   WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  at  this  moment  wit- 
nessing the  processing  of  the  most 
amazing  agreement  ever  entered  into 
between  any  nations  as  far  as  history 
records. 

Like  all  fantastic  enterprises  into 
which  we  have  been  drawn,  before  and 
since  the  war,  this  is  being  sold  to  the 
American  people  with  the  same  preten- 
sions of  altruistic  concern  for  the  world, 
mixed  with  supposed  benefits  which  w'ill 
never  materialize.  In  effect,  we  are 
making  two  separate  agreements.  One 
of  them  is  for  a  settlement  of  our  lend- 
lease  claims  against  England  and  the 
other  is  an  agreement  with  England  in 
which  we  undertake  to  make  the  British 
loan. 

The  first  agreement  provides  that 
England,  in  full  liquidation  of  all  her 
loans  of  arms  and  supplies,  as  well  as 
cash,  under  the  general  terms  of  lend- 
lease  is  to  pay  us  $650,000,000.  It  is  to 
be  remembered  that  our  lend-lease  ac- 
count with  England  was  approximately 
$29,000,000,000;  the  $650,000,000  will  also 
pay  us  for  the  surplus  property  still  re- 
maining in  the  United  Kingdom.  How- 
ever, we  are  not  going  to  receive  the 
$650,000,000.  It  is  to  be  settled  in  the 
future  as  stipulated  in  the  loan  agree- 
ment. 

The  second  agreement  provides  for  a 
loan  of  $3,750,000,000  to  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain.  This  loan  is  to  be 
repaid  to  us  in  50  annual  installments, 
beginning  in  1951,  at  an  interest  rate  of 
1.62  percent.  On  its  face,  the  loan  is  at 
2  percent,  but  since  no  interest  is  to  be 
paid  for  the  first  5  years,  the  net  interest 
will  be  1.62  percent. 


We  must  keep  in  mind  that  this  loan, 
or  gift,  will  not  be  money  but  merchan- 
dise. England  will  use  the  dollar  credit 
to  purcha.se  consumer  and  durable  goods 
on  the  American  market  In  competition 
with  the  American  buyer.  The  result  of 
this  action  is  easy  to  contemplate  when 
we  consider  that  we  are  now  short  of 
merchandise  and  will  be  for  4  or  5  years 
without  foreign  demands.  This  action 
will  be  definitely  inflationary  as  it  will 
increase  the  buying  pressure  for  all 
scarce  merchandise  and  materials. 

I  submit  today  an  editorial  from  the 
Clarksburg  Telegram,  publl.vhed  in 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  You  will  find  It  a 
timely  ."statement  and  sensible  proposal. 

The  -dltorial  follows: 

TAXPATtX    8ECOMBS    rOHOOTrXN    MAN 

United  States  Senator  Robbit  A.  Taft,  of 
Ohio,  come*  the  second  nearest  to  really 
representing  the  sentiments  of  the  American 
citizens  In  the  British  loan  controversy.  We 
■ay  second  nearest  as  we  believe  the  views 
expressed  by  tbe  Clarksburg  Telegram  are 
the  nearest. 

Senator  Taft.  one  of  the  hardest-working 
and  best-Informed  men  In  Washington, 
probably  knows  more  about  what  is  going  on 
than  any  other  man  there.  He  Is  not  afraid 
to  express  his  views  regardless  of  politics. 

The  Clarksburg  Telegram  proposed  that 
Congress  and  Senate  permit  the  British 
Government  to  borrow  the  $3,750,000,000 
from  persons  who  wish  to  subscribe  through 
bonds.  This  will  give  those  who  have  heen 
pushing  this  loan  for  personal  and  political 
reasons — many  of  whom  would  directly  bene- 
fit through  their  corporations — an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  their  feeling  and  broad- 
mindedness  toward  the  British  Government. 

Some  are  perfectly  willing  to  Invest  the 
money  of  the  United  States,  with  bonds  to 
be  guaranteed  by  our  Government,  but  hqw 
many  would  be  willing  to  invest  their  own 
money  and  take  the  chances  they  are  ask- 
ing our  Government  to  take? 

If  the  bonds  were  forfeited  or  the  Interest 
unpaid,  the  Investors  In  the  bonds  would 
lose.  That  would  not  affect  the  people  so 
much.  However,  if  our  Government  makes 
the  loan,  the  money  Is  taken  from  every 
taxpayer.  The  interest  would  have  to  be 
guaranteed  and  paid  each  year  for  5  years 
without  receiving  a  dime  In  return.  Prom 
then,  on  It  would  be  a  question  of  whether 
the  British  Government  would  ever  pay  a 
dime. 

The  bonds,  as  reported,  would  run  for  50 
years.  This  would  result  in  a  purely  politi- 
cal Issue  every  2  years — shall  we  collect  or 
forgive  the  loan?  A  very  small  minority 
could  win  and  defeat  collection  of  even  a 
dime. 

Senator  Taft  proposed  to  help  the  British 
by  giving  them  an  outright  gift  of  $1,250.- 
000,000  Instead  of  a  loan  of  $3,750,000,000. 
We  would  save  two-thirds  In  that  way.  It 
has  been  shown  that  all  foreign  countries 
always  do  not  pay  their  financial  obligations. 
In  this  way  the  matter  would  be  settled  im- 
mediately without  lingering  financial  diffl- 
cultles  and  political  wrangling  for  years  to 
come. 

If  those  determined,  and  possibly  prom- 
ised, to  make  the  loan  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  use  common  business  sense,  they 
would  insist  on  securities  for  a  loan  and  the 
rate  of  interest  being  paid  to  the  bond  hold- 
ers. This  would  help  the  British  Government 
if  It  is  Impossible  for  It  to  borrow  the  money 
In  its  own  country.  In  this  way.  payment 
would  be  assured  to  us. 

Britain  has  some  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
world  and  possibly  her  assets,  directly  and 
Indirectly,  exceed  ours  at  the  present  time. 
The  British,  however,  make  more  noise  and 
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indeed  8trans:e  that  a  number  of 
tives  and  Senators  will  advocate 
loaning  ihe  British  Government  millions  and 
•t  the  St  me  time  vote  against  any  assistance 
to  their  <  wn  people.  No  country  In  the  world 
baa  gone  as  far  and  received  less  in  nuiterial 
4bao    the   United   SUtes 

y  all  our  efforts  are  not  appreciat- 
tlons  apparently  are  Uying  to  milk 
dollar  possible     At  the  same  time, 
thousands  unemployed,  thousands 
tiomes  or  storerooms  or  office  space 
ns  evidently  have  been  put  on  the 
forgotten.     No  real  effort  has  been 
aastst   them   In    what    they   really 
Job  and  a  home. 
p^opt*  who  make  up  the  Oovernment. 
Rcprenentatlves  and  Senators  Into 
anh  pay  the  tajMs  somehow  are  f orKot  • 
tm  trtam  off  polttles  and  Intematton- 
:  km  to  hang  on  for  2.  4.  or  6  years 
to  keep  tb*  oa— holdsfi  In.  how 
tt^lM  th«  dot*  (tor  4oto  means  votes » 
Um  main  objMtlvas  u(  p»litietmxiM. 
ihoefc  IB  this  0Otintry  la  not 
Many  tontga  eooatrlM  ars  strug- 
tet  on  their  feet  and  are  using  war 
at  starvation  rations  and  wages  In 
It  Is  against  our  concepts  to 
this.     Even   In   most  ■  penitentiaries 
TicU  are  well  fed.  housed,  and  clothed. 
Despite  <  lur  moral  outlook  on  the  situation, 
rill  I  x)n  be  affected  by  it.    Foreign  prod- 
wUl  soon  be  on  the  market.    The  Amerl> 
shop|)er  is  anxloiu  to  receive  the  most  for 
and  seldom  cares  where  the  prod- 
After  a  war  Is  ended.  It  makes 
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many  In  this  country  who  )oln 


of  our  country's  main  arteries  of 

and  coal  are  paralyzed  by  strikes. 

our  Internal  problems,  surely  some 

be  devoted  to  them  by  our  Con- 

and  Senators. 

a  bifflianltarlan  with  other  people's 

get  a  man  In  headlines,  but  what 

need    are    representatives    whose 

Inferests  and  efforts  lie  In  the  United 

agd  the  forgotten  man — the  taxpayer. 


□  lay 


>  L  Uniqae  Radio  Profram 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HdN.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF   WASHINCTON 

IN  THt:  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATnTES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 


J  \CKSON.     Mr  Speaker.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  an  in- 
and  unique  education  program 
alls  of  Congress, 
radio  program,  originating  with 
station  WMCA.  In  New  York,  re- 
congressional   debate    from   the 
Record  as  an  alternative 
dirl?ct  pick-up. 

lights  of  the  week's  dLscusslons 

ouse  of  Representatives  and  the 

are  brought  to  radio    listeners 

the  country     The  main  is- 

ore  the  legislature  are  drama- 

the  American  people. 

month  the  program  was  cited 

Writers  War  Board.     The  com- 

reads:  "Interesting  lesson  in 

prafctical  workings  of  government." 

program  demonstrates  the  use  of 

promoting  greater  understand- 

he  democratic  processes  in  ac- 


Self-Help  for  Paerto  Rico 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or    NfW    Ti)«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TTVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  COLE  of  Nf^w  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Edna  Lonegan  from  the  Commonweal 
of  January  4.  1945; 

Bclf-Rklf  Ttm  PmBTO  Rico 

Our  greatest  gtft  to  Pu"  '  -■>  has  been 
in  medicine.     In  the  Am*  srmy  forces 

thst  landed  on  the  island  in  ISfW  was  a  young 
Army  doctor.  Bailey  Kelly  .\thfi/rd.  who  stands 
for  the  best  o(  the  American  spirit  On  bla 
first  march  northward.  Dr  AshfOrd  had  noted 
the  'pale  men  of  the  mountains."  WbMI 
the  Mli"rt  war  was  ••  asked  permlaslon 

to    stufly    thrm.     ii  .ckly    learned    that 

their  :  wu*  lIu«  iu  anemia,  caused  by 

the  ah  of  their  blood  by  an  Intestinal 

Worm,  the  hookworm,  and  that  their  plight 
Wiis  curable. 

With  the  simplest  faculties.  Dr  Ashfurd 
and  his  Puerto  Rlcan  colleagties.  under  Dr. 
Juun  Gulteras.  started  clinics  up  In  the  hills, 
which  tieated  400.000  people  with  "incurable 
anemia,  and  cured  most  of  Ihem.  The  dis- 
ease, when  not  fatal,  had  reduct^  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Jibaro  by  about 
60  percent.  This  brilliant  demonstration  of 
Idealism  and  practical  sense  led  directly  to 
the  founding  of  the  School  of  Tropical  Medi- 
cine in  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  made  cnn- 
tnbutlona  of  great  value  to  the  world.  What 
Irony  that  the  starving  Puerto  Rican  jibaro 
ahould  have  helped  ctire  people  all  over  the 
world  of  diseases  due  to  diet  deficiencies  I 
iMnorxD  SANrrATioN  amco  population   risk 

The  Improved  sanitary  conditions  that  fol- 
lowed the  American  occupation  led  to  a 
quick  rise  In  the  population,  as  the  fearful 
mortality  rates  went  down.  The  dlfOculty 
underlying  all  the  problems  of  Puerto  Rico 
la  the  fact  that  the  Islanders  never  developed 
the  ability  to  raise  the  productivity  in  farm- 
ing and  trade  as  fast  as  their  p>opulation 
Increased. 

The  development  of  employment  within 
nations  follows  a  clear-cut  pattern.  Men  be- 
gin with  subsistence  farming  because  they 
must.  As  roads  Improve,  they  begin  ex- 
changing local  products  with  thoee  who  have 
different  goods,  and  so  get  more  for  their 
labor  than  they  can  get  by  more  Intensive 
labor  on  the  land  After  long  experience  In 
exchange,  progressive  natlona  begin  to  stim- 
ulate a  larger  supply  of  goods  for  exchange, 
by  steps  that  we  now  call  manufacturing. 
Finally  as  manufacturing  Increases,  surpluses 
keep  growing,  and  the  nations  can  invest 
money  In  services  that  are  Impossible  luxuries 
for  poorer  peoples. 

Education,  medicine,  hygiene,  and  den- 
tistry are  not  necessities.  They  are  sur- 
pluses, that  can  be  paid  for  only  by  people 
who  are  engaged  In  highly  productive  work. 
The  services  can  be  widespread  only  after  a 
nation  has  mastered  farming,  trade,  and  In- 
duatry.  The  Americans  made  the  mistake  of 
giving  to  the  Puerto  Rlcmns  a  ahare  In  our 
services,  without  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  a  share  In  the  economic  arts  that  had 
enabled  \is  to  support  those  services. 

The  t)e9t  example  Is  In  education.  We 
gave  the  bright  young  Puerto  Ricans  a  great 
many  chances  to  become  doctors  and  lawyers. 
But  that  was  not  giving  them  American  op- 
portunities. For  every  American  who  had 
been  educated  at  Harvard  or  Princeton,  from 
the  time  thoae  coUeges  were  founded,  hun- 
dreds of  young  Americans  had  been  educated 


on  the  farms  and  In  the  workshop?  of  Amer- 
ica, to  raise  good  crops,  to  know  how  to 
mttrket  them,  to  use  and  tinker  with  tools 
and  machinery,  to  change  from  farming  to 
industrial  work  and  bark  again,  with  no  loot 
motion. 

Puerto  Rlcan  farmers  kept  on  struggling 
to  raise  crops  with  poor  seed,  to  raise  an 
expensive  grade  of  coffee  with  no  marketing 
program.  Electric  wires  in  the  streets  hung 
in  sinuous  curve.',  vhtle  electric  poles  pointed 
In  almo:t  all  directions.  Almost  no  one 
knew  how  to  run  a  little  shop.  There  was 
no  merchandising  system  for  efficient  col- 
lection of  the  producu  of  the  farms,  packing 
them,  and  moving  them  swiftly  to  market. 

We  gave  the  young  Puerto  Ricans  a  saare 
of  our  luxurious  twentieth  century  educa- 
tion, without  giving  them  a  Rh.ire  in  cur 
three  centuries  of  self-help  The  Puerto 
Ricans  haM  been  living  In  a  world  fi  sub- 
sistence agrirulture.  Suddenly,  with  the 
American  occupation,  they  weie  railed  on 
to  bridge  the  tap  rd  centurlea.  We  Invited 
tbem  to  f  I  '  ^  airy  towera  ol  succaae  but 
put  nu  f  n  under  tbem. 

^  r  companiea  brougbt  tn 

A  They  b<mgtit  Puerto 

Rlcan  lands  and  '  '-m  pay  handsomely. 

To  the  Puerto  H  m  looks  like  some- 

thing stolen  from  them.  Actually  the  com- 
panics  botight  poor-quality  land,  tbry  paid 
g(K>d  American  doUers  for  It.  thiu  giving  the 
Islanders  more  liquid  capital  than  they  bad 
ever  had  before  They  brnutjht  heavy  expen- 
ditures for  engineering  Installations,  to  Ir- 
rigate their  sandy  lands,  and  large  current 
pay  rolls.  Most  of  all.  they  brrucht  the  only 
means  by  which  Puerto  Ricans  cnuld  learn 
that  from  which  Americans  had  slowly  built 
their  wealth.  They  were  leamlUK  to  become 
akilled  workers,  machinists,  foremen,  and 
superintendents.  Men  whoae  fathers  had 
been  barefoot  laborers  coming  down  from  the 
hills  for  spasmodic  work  In  the  cane  fields 
were  sent  to  technical  schools  and  mastered 
the  most  complex  Industrial  arts. 

No  one  would  assert  that  the  rugar  com- 
panies were  engaged  In  philanthropy  In 
Puerto  Rico.  They  were  engaged  In  bard- 
headed  buslneaa.  The  Important  question 
Is:  which  Is  better  for  Puerto  Ricans.  philan- 
thropy which  teaches  them  to  wait  for  gifts. 
or  hard-headed  bxislness  which  teaches  them 
to  leap  the  industrial  gap  of  centuries? 

LAND   SHOaTACK   IS  MOT  THX  TXOUBLE 

Land  shortage  Is  not  the  trouble  In  Puerto 
Rico.  Dr  Julius  B.  Matz.  a  member  of  <he 
technical  committee  which  was  sent  to  the 
Island  In  1034  by  four  Federal  departments 
to  study  the  Ttigwell-Chardon  plan,  said  that 
there  were  stUl  thousands  of  acres  that  might 
be  used  for  farming.  Even  without  this  evi- 
dence, the  simplest  observation  shows  that 
the  Islanders  are  not  making  the  fullest  use 
of  their  present  land.  The  desperate  short- 
age on  the  island  Is  not  a  ahortage  of  land 
or  capital,  but  a  sbortuge  of  the  simple  pro- 
ducuve  arts  that  the  Cngllah  learned  In  sea- 
trade  and  the  Americans  In  the  wUderneea. 
Today,  as  In  1900.  the  Puerto  Ricans  mu>-t 
learn  to  produce  more,  to  move  it  quickly  to 
market,  to  exchange  it  for  what  they  need, 
and  to  use  the  surplus  to  start  small  work- 
shops to  make  more  of  their  own  consump- 
tion goods.  The  only  barrier  Is  menUl.  We 
have  not  taught  them  our  own  admiration 
for  the  dull  arts  of  production. 

The  arrival  of  American  sugar  companies 
made  one  change  in  the  economy  of  the 
Island.  Workers  who  formerly  had  had  their 
own  garden  plots,  or  a  share  In  the  produce 
of  the  plantations,  were  now  getting  cash 
wages  and  buying  food.  But  they  began  to 
eat  food  the  coat  of  which  was  unbearably 
high.  The  staple  diet  of  the  poorest  Puerto 
Ricans  Is  codfish  brought  from  Labrador  and 
beans  brought  from  Mexico  by  way  of  New 
York.  While  Americans  are  Importing  Puerto 
Rlcan  grapefruit  and  bananas  and  aUigator 
pears,  becaiise  of  their  high  vitamin  content 
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and  rich  oils,  the  poorest  Islanders  are  pay- 
ing labor  and  capital  charges  to  bring  food 
over  a  long  ocean  voyage,  with  costly  trans- 
shipments in  the  harbor  of  New  York. 

What  Is  the  cause  ol  such  a  fantastic  waste 
of  the  small  Income  of  the  worker?  The 
cause  Is  again  that  the  Puerto  Ricans  did  not 
see  how  to  move  In  and  take  advantage  of 
the  increased  capital  circulating  in  the  island 
because  of  American  business.  The  men  who 
had  sold  their  lands  to  the  sugar  companies 
had  capital  enough  to  have  moved  in  and 
started  the  little  businesses  of  Puerto  Rico. 
OS  they  were  started  in  New  England.  In- 
stead they  built  splendid  luw  houses  or  took 
their  daughters  to  Paris  (or  their  debuts. 

The  tisc  In  cash  wages  from  sugar-company 
operatlofis  would  have  been  followed  in  a 
British  or  American  community  by  a  rapid 
movement  of  local  people  into  the  business 
of  collecting  local  foodstuffs  and  creating 
market  channels  by  whlcl  they  could  flew 
ttm-nrd  the  workers  They  w<iuld  have  made 
profiu  to  be  sure,  but  what  Is  the  advantftge 
of  having  the  profits  made  by  the  shipping 
companies  In  New  York? 

There  is  no  Implication  here  that  our  con* 
tinental  ways  are  "right"  and  Island  ways 
are  "wrong  "  It  Is  not  so  simple  as  that. 
A  visitor   from   the  c  ■  t    went   Into  a 

halrdrcsslng  shop  in  .'-  n  to  have  her 

hair  wa»hed.  After  much  t>oaplng.  the  at- 
tendant tried  to  rinse  it  with  a  teacup  of 
hot  water.  A  hard  struggle  brought  forth 
four  or  five  cupfuls  but  the  visitor  had  the 
sense  of  having  used  a  whole  afternoon's 
(supply.  As  she  was  leaving  the  hairdresser 
charmingly  expressed  the  hope  of  seeing  her 
again,  and  said.  "May  I  present  you  with  a 
copy  of  my  book  of  poem??" 

PEOPl  I   MUST  KNOW   HOW  TO  WORK 

What  Is  said  here  Is  one  part  of  the  prob- 
lem Of  values.  If  the  Puerto  Rlcan  birth 
rate  continues  to  rise,  or  the  Infant  death 
rate  to  fall,  the  growing  population  cannot 
be  supported  by  an  economy  of  doctors,  law- 
yers, politicians,  and  writers.  Tlie  bulk  of 
the  people  must  be.  as  in  England  and  the 
United  Slates,  people  who  know  how  to  farm, 
to  trade,  to  do  mechanical  work. 

An  unstable  economy  reeled  under  four 
successive  blows:  the  world-wide  collapse  of 
sugar  after  the  fall  in  war  prices,  two  de- 
structive hurricanes,  and  the  great  depres- 
sion. For  all  of  them  the  remedy  of  tha 
American  Government  was  relief — money  in- 
stead of  diagnosis.  In  every  instance  it  made 
the  difficulty  worse 

The  coffee  growers  whose  mountain  groves 
had  suffered  most  from  the  hurricanes  used 
the  relief  money  to  cultivate  carefully  the 
strips  near  the  roads,  where  the  Government 
Inspector  could  see  them,  and  spent  the  rest 
on  new  houses  or  new  furniture.  This  was 
not  simple  dishonesty  It  was  much  more 
serious  It  was  an  inability  to  see  that  more 
production  in  farming  would  follow  more 
work,  and  that  the  use  of  capital  was  a  way 
to  get  still  more  return  from  one's  work. 
They  did  not  know  "enterprise." 

By  1933  thousands  of  workers  who  had 
been  needed  in  the  coffee  hills  had  migrated 
to  San  Juan,  where  food  was  expensive,  the 
housing  shortage  acute,  and  there  was  no 
hoi>e  of  their  getting  Jobs.  The  coffee  hills 
were  still  barren,  and  as  the  trees  which  sup- 
ported the  coffee  vines  were  left  to  die  there 
was  nothing  to  hold  the  soil  in  place.  A 
great  brown  current  could  be  seen  far  out  in 
the  blue  ocean,  where  the  rivers  were  carry- 
ing the  island's  topsoll  out  to  sea.  Every- 
thing indicated  an  end  to  the  policy  of  relief 
and  a  shift  to  production  and  training  in  the 
productive  arts 

When  Governor  Tugwell.  then  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  came  down  in  1934  he 
saw  the  crowding,  he  saw  the  sugar  ccm- 
panies  making  money,  and  he  did  not  see  the 
intricate  lines  of  connection  that  must  be 
followed    for   sound    diagnosis.      He    "knew  ' 


that  sugar  company  earnings  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  poor  Inhabitants. 

Muiioz  Harin,  son  of  one  of  the  island's 
great  patriots,  was  building  a  new  political 
party.  He  and  Mr.  Tugwell  worked  out  the 
Chardon  plan,  which  provided  that  the 
Federal  Government  was  to  give  the  Puerto 
Rican  Government  the  funds  to  buy  the 
sugar  lands,  which  were  then  to  be  turned 
over  to  cooperatives  of  farmers,  who  were 
to  divide  the  former  sugar  company  profits. 

Nothing  was  said  in  the  first  Chardon  plan 
about  who  was  to  divide  the  losses.  The 
authors  apparently  believed  that  profits  fol- 
lowed automatically  from  the  possession  of 
land.  Nothing  was  said  about  who  was  to 
direct  the  difficult  engineering  techniques  cf 
large-scale  '•ugar  production.  Nothing  was 
sali  about  the  coffee  hills 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that  the  only 
Interest  of  the  authors  of  the  Chardon  plan 
was  political.  They  probably  believed  that 
the  Robin  Hood  method  was  the  only  way 
to  help  the  poor.  But  they  also  knew  lis 
political  p<Jtency,  When  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  technical  ctmimlttee  asked  the 
Chardon  group  why  they  wanted  Federal 
money,  one  of  them  said  In  a  moment  of 
laxity,  "How  do  )ou  think  we  are  going  to 
get  Into  power  if  we  do  not  get  this 
money?" 

The  technical  committee  report  severely 
criticized  the  omission  of  a  plan  for  coffee 
and  soil  conservation  in  the  Chardon  plan. 
So  a  niw  plan  was  drafted  with  a  new  section, 
describing  the  technical  committee's  coffee 
program.  They  also  adopted  another  recom- 
mendation of  the  technical  committee,  the 
proposal  that  'he  Federal  Government  form 
a  kind  of  CCC  for  the  young  men  of  the 
Island,  to  teach  them  skilled  farming,  simple 
mechanics,  and  cooperative  marketing. 

The  United  States  has  poured  millions  Into 
the  Chardon  plan.  It  has  bought  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  sugar  lands,  and  turned 
them  over  to  politically  organized  "coopera- 
tives." It  has  spent  millions  in  wages  for 
military  installations.  It  has  put  many 
young  Puerto  Ricans  Into  the  Army,  and 
they  are  now  entitled  to  dismissal  allowances 
which  are  larpe  capital  sums  on  the  island. 
It  has  always  given  money,  never  skills. 

TOUNCER    MEN    ARE   PllIMAET    PROELEM 

High  sugar  prices  and  military  expenditures 
will  support  this  artificial  structure  for  a  few 
years.  The  new  sugar  cooperatives  are  de- 
pendent on  Federal  subsidy  in  good  years. 
They  obviously  will  not  weather  bad  ones. 
The  economy  of  the  island  is  no  whit  better 
than  it  was  in  1932.  In  one  sense  it  is  worse. 
Politically  the  young  men  are  learning  how 
wicked  the  United  States  is.  how  little  it  gives 
compared  with  all  its  riches,  and  how  foolish 
are  the  men  who  grub  for  a  living.  In  this 
rich  field  the  organizers  of  totalitarian 
movements  are  cultivating  every  spot.  Anti- 
American  feeling  was  never  so  high.  The 
primary  problem  on  the  island  is  the  young 
men.  They  now  lack  the  old  work  habits  of 
their  grandfathers  and  the  new  ones  of  the 
continent 

They  are  the  source  of  the  population  crisis, 
because  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  men 
are  not  obligated  to  stay  with  their  wives. 
Many  of  the  young  men  have  one  family, 
desert  their  wives  for  a  younger  woman  and 
start  another,  even  a  third,  family.  Where 
a  man  who  supported  his  family  would  have 
6  children,  they  have  15.  Where  a  man  and 
his  wife  would  work  together  to  give  each 
generation  a  better  chance  than  the  one  be- 
fore, the  women  work  alone,  and  with  all 
their  desperate  efforts  achieve  at  best  mere 
survival  for  their  children.  When  the  eco- 
nomic storms  rise,  they  cannot  even  do  that. 
In  the  end  they  sit  down  on  the  stones  of 
the  plaza,  draw  their  babies  about  them, 
and  wait  for  death  from  hunger. 

Everything  the  young  men  of  the  Island 
have  learned  since  1929  has  weakened  their 


ability  to  produce  and  their  willingness  to 
work  for  slow  productive  gains.  That  Is  the 
place  to  begin.  It  means  a  new  kind  of  edu- 
cation, something  that  goes  on  all  the  time, 
draws  in  adults  as  well  as  children,  and  is 
closely  tied  to  work.  It  is  something  like 
what  Bocker  T  Washington  did  for  his  peo- 
ple, something  like  the  original  proposal  of 
the  technical  committee  for  a  CCC  to  teach 
farming  and  mechanics. 

What  is  needed  first  Is  a  complete  shift 
from  political  to  economic  direction.  Con- 
gress should  declare  that,  after  a  very  short 
and  fixed  period,  not  a  dollar  of  money  from 
the  continent  should  be  spent  to  maintain 
governmental  Income  for  projects  that  can- 
not sustain  themselves.  This  change  Is  es- 
sential to  shift  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
Island  from  those  who  are  organizing  polit- 
ical war  to  thofte  who  know  h'lw  to  organiT'.o 
production  f(;r  peace, 

NBCD    iMtfCUl.TtJRAt    Ami    tNt>V»TIIIAL    TIIAtMtMa 

Any  Frdrral  money  thst  Is  Kpent  on  the 
Island  should  be  spent  f^r  agrtculturni  and 
Industrial  training  in  actual  wotk  ttot  for 
the  lenders  but  for  the  rank  and  file  nf  work- 
ers. No  program  of  relief  or  artificial  em- 
ployment has  ever  helped  the  Islanders,  and 
withdrawal  of  such  aids,  though  harsh,  will 
be  healing,  like  resetting  a  badly  set  arm. 
But  government  cannot  make  the  real  con- 
tribution. What  the  Puerto  Ricans  need  is 
a  few  economic  Dr.  Ashfords.  men  who  will 
go  to  the  Island  and  live  there,  love  the  peo- 
ple for  their  lovable  qualities  and  teach 
them  what  we  learned  from  the  frontier. 
The  Puerto  Ricans  are  able.'  devoted,  and 
passionately  eager  They  will  do  everything 
they  can.  So  far  we  have  shown  them  only 
the  wrong  road. 

Other  models  of  what  could  be  done  are  the 
self-help  communities  for  miners  started  by 
Monsignor  Ligutti  In  Iowa  and  the  mag- 
nificent self-education  of  a  people  led  by 
Father  Tompkins  and  Father  Coady  In  Anti- 
gonlsh.  The  new  projecu  must  be  local  and 
personal.  They  should  have  no  overhead 
and  no  planners.  They  should  plant  seeds 
and  let  others  reap. 

Dr.  Ashford  tells  in  his  autobiography  of 
the  only  skirmish  fought  by  his  regiment 
with  the  retreating  Spaniards.  The  peasants 
unperturbed  worked  on  in  the  fields.  One 
man,  a  Negro,  was  wounded.  Carried  to  the 
Army  medical  station,  his  last  words  were: 
"I  never  thought  to  have  had  the  honor. of 
dying  under  the  American  flag." 

It  is  still  possible  to  redeem  that  hope. 
The  Puerto  Ricans  wanted  to  be  loyal  to 
us  It  is  necessary  only  to  give  them  ol  our 
best,  not  our  money  but  our  hard-won  pro- 
ductive arts.  It  is  not  quite  too  late.  And 
all  Latin  America,  all  Russian -organized 
Europe,  and  all  Asia,  are  watching. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

OF    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SJturday.  April  13,  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  submit  a  letter  from  one 
of  my  constituents  in  my  dLstrict  in  re- 
gard to  OPA.     The  letter  follows: 

L^KE  CHARLES.  La.,  April  9,  194€. 
Hon.  Henry  D.  La^C'de: 

Just  a  word  of  grip>e  I  have  to  »ay.  I  am 
a  man  of  36  years  of  a^e.  married,  have 
a  wife  and  7-yeftr  son.    Just  got  back  from 
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s^mntr  B  7Mr«  In  the  United  States  Armjr. 

nth   17  montba  of  It  In  Kurope.  and  now 

back    In    the    grocery    kOiliMw,    but    don't 

thUiJi   I  can   hold   up  mticll  longer  on   the 

of  the  OPA  on  jo\u  neck  eTet7  da" 

jfni  turn  to  run  your  own  btMtnaas. 

r  vet.  like  all   the  other  War  vets. 

the    free    country    that    we    ]ust 

or?    We    all    wondrr.     All    of    my 

W'"  r  Atoei  ItoM  fM  bole  t.) 

Bki  >  kstp  our  frMtfMB.    We 

Mcause  we  didn't   want   to  have  a 

We   won    this    war.    and    now    we 

we  don't  need  the  OPA  to  dictate 

try   to  show   ua   how   to   nut   tmr 

ness. 

.  i\.     ■    '  ■     ■  1-1- 

:ai,  ut 

Ia«*  because  It  takes  a  damn  good 
)   understand   tt   all. 
I  will  say.  Where  Is  our  free  couu- 


iccii : V. 


Hawus  Thibodeacx. 


or  of  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
the  Truth 


ui  most 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HO^I.  F.  EDWARD  HEBERT 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPREbENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  ttEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remerlc.s  in  the  Rec- 
o«o.  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dress m  ide  by  me  on  April  12.  1946: 

and  gentlemen.  I  ask  yuur  indulg- 

ght  in  a  matter  which   I  consider 

t  Importance  because  it  estab- 

t  and    beyond   any   doubt 

a  individuals  who  at  the 

;ippen  to  be  in  possession  of  edl- 

will  go  in  a  studied  canipaign 

against   those   who   disagree 

politically. 

agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson  In 

had  to  choose  l>etween  a  govern - 

newspapers    or    newspapers 

^vemment  I  would  unhesitatingly 

latter.     I  believe  not  only  in  the 

the  press  but  of  the  freedom  of 

Pveedom  of  the  press  is  a  freedom 

truth.     It  is  also  the  freedom  not 

truth.      The    selection    of    one 

the  other   lies   In   the  conscience 

honesty   of   the    Individual 

am  proud  of  my  23  years'  experl- 

newspaperman.     During  those  23 

greed  on  many  occasions  politi- 

many   people.     Tonight   It   Is   a 

satisfaction  that  I  can  look   back 

years   of   service    with    the    full 

that  at  no  time  did  I  take  unfair 

of  those  with  whom  I  disagreed. 

recent    weeks,    the    New    Orleans 

seen   fit   to  deliberately   lie   and 

as  well  as  distort,  my  public 

use   the   word   "deliberately  "   ad- 

t>^cause    after    the    true    facts    were 

n  to  them  and  they  cringed  un- 

of  truth,  this  Ananias  not  only 

lis  venal  lie,  but  brought  to  the 

through  trickery  practiced  on 

coUmigues  in  the  Congress  of  the 

in  a  vain  effort  to  persuade 

readers  that  the  He  fell  to  me 

to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 


mfed 

Ladies 
ence  ton 
of  the 
lishes  e 
the  exter 
moment 
torlal 
of   persectitlon 
with  the4i 

I 
that  If  I 
aant 
vtthout 


ttie 


Intel  lectual 


wl  iiout 


thB 
freedom  ^f 
the  air. 
to  tell  th(  I 
to    tell 
course   or 
and 

editor.     I 
eno*  as  i 
years  I  d 
cally  with 
source  of 
over    thd 
knowledge  i 
advantag< 
During 
States   hf 
mlvepres^nt 
record 
Tlaedly 
made 
der  the 
repeated 
witness 
six  of  mv 
United 


SUtes. 
Tonight 


knew 
issh 


stand 


States. 


I  ask.  Who  lied? 


And  I  than  unravel  »%  the  minutes  pass. 
Irrefutable  documentary  evidence  of  the 
malpractice  of  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
States  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  because 
I  rtfussd  to  take  political  dictation  from 
this  iMWspapsr.     I  shall  u-  '      present 

tba  cass  ImpsMlonateiy.  ^  -lonir* 

or  oratory  The  fact*  wht<  li  I  uin  nbnu* 
to  present  uprok  -nnre  eU<|U'n»lT  ^Y-.nn  any 
phr.-ui#a  I  fould  p'««iblv  put  ' 

TonlKht  I  •hati  take  this  r<l  r»    hit 

by  bit,  and  then  let  you  who  are  f  .  ;h 

U}  lt«ten  to  ms  present  my  case.  li.  .w.^  ^hu 
lied 

The  New  Orleana  States  on  Wednesday, 
March  '21.  published  an  editorlsl  under  the 
headlnr;    "Pnix    IltsnT   and  ^  •\" 

which  was  bjtsed  on  a  definite  ;.d 

I  qu  .'e: 

"We  see  by  the  Associated  Prts.-i  where 
FiLix  Edward  HcBntT.  RepreRentatlve  from 
the  First  Congressional  District,  has  voted 
to  provide  a  pension  for   ilmself." 

There  were  no  Ifs.  and's.  and  out's  about 
that  statement.  It  was  a  definite  statement 
that  the  A.ssoctated  Press  had  sa'.d  that  I 
had  voted  myself  a  pension. 

I  have  asked  the  Associated  Pre>s  whether 
this  Is  a  true  statement  or  not  and  the 
Associated  Press  has  denied  that  U  ever  made 
such  a  statement  The  A.ssociated  Press  has 
sent  me  a  copv  of  the  dispatch  which  It  sent 
out  and  in  no  part  of  that  dispatch  Is  there 
a  mention  of  my  voting  my?e!f  a  pension  or 
any  Indication  that  I  had  voted  myself  a 
pension. 

I.  naturally,  challenged  the  editor  of  the 
N?w  Orleans  States  on  this  point,  and  on 
Wednesday.  March  27.  he  buried  my  letter 
(whl.'h  wa.s  to  be  expected)  In  the  column 
Views  of  States  Readers,  and  then  devoted 
several  times  more  space  to  another  editorial 
pleading  guilty  of  misrepresentation  with  an 
explanation  and  then  trying  to  justify  his 
guilt  by  using  some  remarks  attributed  to 
two  Members  of  Congress  from  Louisiana, 
and  four  Members  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

It  :s  noteworthy  that  this  editor  deliber- 
ately set  about  to  distort  the  truth  when  he 
used  only  that  part  of  the  statements  from 
my  colleagues  which  suited  his  purpose,  and 
deleted  that  part  which  ex]X)sed  him. 

Tills  editorial  was  read  to  me  on  the  long- 
distance telephone  In  Washington  and  I  Im- 
mediately sent  the  following  wire  to  the  edi- 
tor o'  the  New  Orleans  States.     I  quote: 

"Text  of  your  latest  truth-twisting  edi- 
torial Just  read  to  me  on  the  telephone  Your 
editorial  and  cartoon  was  based  on  the  He 
thit  I  voted  myself  a  pension.  All  your 
half  truths  placed  In  the  mouths  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  rub  out  that  He. 
Why  didn't  you  print  entire  statement  of  the 
Congressmen  you  quoted.  I  challenge  you  to 
explain  a-hy  you  used  only  that  part  of  their 
statements  to  suit  your  purpose  In  an  effort 
to  cover  up  your  unvarnished  He. 

'T  call  upon  you  to  prove  and  substantiate 
the  unqualified  statement  that  I  voted  myself 
a  pension  or  stand  publicly  indicted  for  what 
I  have  exposed  you  to  be  Here's  your  chance 
to  prove  which  of  us  Is  telling  the  truth  I 
ask  In  the  name  of  common  decency  and  as 
a  semblance  of  fair  play  that  this  telegram 
be  published  Thursday.  March  28,  the  day 
after  your  latest  untruthful  editorial  ap- 
peared and  not  wait  until  next  week  In  a  play 
for  time  to  squirm  out  of  the  mess  you  have 
gotten  Into  through  distortion  and  misrepre- 
sentation." 
■What  was  hte  reply  to  that  request? 
Silence. 

Complete  silence. 

The  same  sHence  which  he  has  maintained 
In  two  other  statements  which  I  have  sent 
him  emphasizing  the  charge  I  have  already 
made  that  the  policy  of  the  editor  of  the 
States  is  unlimited  space  for  misrepresenta- 
tion and  one  paragraph  (sametimcs)  for  the 
truth. 


Instead  of  printing  the  wire,  the  editor  the 
next  day  sunk  to  the  lowest  level  of  Journal - 
tstie  chicanery  when  he  again  engaged  in 
characteri*-  -  r^ •'  n  of  hia  Tirwa  col- 
umns by  ml  matter  In  what 
w  1  t<<  u-  4  new*  artlrir  on  my 
W'  report  from  WH«hinf»"n  fol- 
l'<  "ihort  f^auni*  "f  my  •  Th 
h«-       ,     ■        "•>prssimtAtiv«>*  Ba' <  i             itw- 

OCAtrX        WMITTVW,      WlMrriEAD.      WMirriNdTON, 

and  UrOtntt.  Hut  lo  and  brhoid   the  qtiotis 
on  th*-  MH'ond  day  were  different   rrom   tll^ 
quotes  he  uaed  In  the  editoiiul      Ohviou'ly 
these   gentlemen    could    not    haw    unld    onr 
thing  one  day  and  some"  -e  the  next 

dny       Since    t}>.?.»    time.    .  ,.    of    thejf 

Membrrs   of   (  hun   dtrrcted    a    letter 

to  the  editor  ■  New  Orleans  S'ates  de- 

nouncing him  for  hsving  rwlsted  their  words 
to  suit  his  purpose.  Everyone  o(  these  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  for  the  8i«ke  of  fairness, 
has  asked  that  his  letter  be  published  In 
the  New  Orleans  States. 

And  what  did  the  editor  do  when  these 
gentlemen  requested  him  to  publi.«h  their 
letters? 

He  attempted  to  avoid  publishing  them. 

Although  In  one  Instance,  that  of  Congress- 
man DoMrNcxAtm,  the  letter  was  written  on 
March  29  it  was  not  until  Tue.'^day.  April  9. 
that  the  letter  of  Congressman  D>MENGEAt7x 
was  published  by  the  New  Orleans  States. 
It  was  published  with  the  letters  of  Con- 
gressmen   WmsTtAD.    WHmxN,    and    Wmr- 

TTNGTON. 

What  became  of  the  letters  from  Congress- 
man BaooKs  and  Congres^sman  MrGEHix  on 
Tuesday?  Why  weren't  they  published  with 
the  others? 

1  ark  of  .space? 

The  editor  consumed  enough  space  In  a 
repetition  of  his  half-truths  Involving  all 
these  men.  He  not  only  consumed  the  space 
but  he  trapped  himself  when  In  the  com- 
ment he  admitted  that  he  had  not  published 
Congressman  Domenceaux's  entire  siatenieiil 
in  his  editorial. 

Why  didn  t  he  publish  the  entire  sUte- 
ment? 

Obviously  he  was  only  using  that  part 
which  suited  his  purpose  and  deleting  that 
part  which  supported  my  position  that  he 
had  deliberately  misrepresented  my  vote  and 
position. 

Can  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  such  an 
individual  be  trusted? 

He  again  treaded  on  the  truth  when  he 
said.  "Some  of  these  Congressmen  In  letters 
to  this  newspaper  have  since  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  explain  their  original  sutement." 

The  fact  Is  that  not  some,  but  evcy  one  of 
those  Congressmen  immediately  wrote  to  the 
editor,  not  to  explain  their  original  statement 
but  to  call  his  hand  for  the  manner  In  which 
they  had  been  misled  and  the  wrong  in- 
terpreution  placed  on  their  statements.  As 
Congressman  BaooKS.  of  Louisiana,  so  aptly 
said:  "Tliey  have  used  innocent  words  for 
an  evil  purpose." 

Again  he  treats  the  truth  lightly  when 
he  says  each  Congressman  was  asked,  "Did 
you  consider  you  were  voting  against  the  pen- 
sion when  you  voted  against  the  resolution 
to  iM-lng  before  the  House  the  pension  bill?  " 

Now  It  was  easy  or  as  casual  as  that. 

This  simple  question  was  not  asked  and  a 
simple  statement  given. 

There  was  plenty  conversation  between  the 
SUtes'  representative  In  Washington  and  the 
editor  of  the  States  himself  with  Members 
who  were  not  in  Washington  at  the  time. 

Because  these  men  were  quoted  In  part. 
and  because  they  resented  being  used  as  tools 
of  this  editor,  is  the  reason  why  every  one 
of  them  have  protested,  only  four  of  whlcli 
were  published  Tuesday. 

And  why  were  they  published  2  weeks 
after  the  editorial  appeared  and  not  whea 
they  were  received? 

That!  an  easy  question  to  answer. 
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The  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States  never 
had  any  Intention  to  publish  any  of  the 
lettera  — he  never  had  any  Intention  until 
h«  lenrned  that  I  was  going  to  make  this 
radio  broadcast  tonight. 

H<'  did  not  have  any  intention  until  he  was 
Informed  of  the  title  of  the  od  which  has 
since  appeared  In  the  newHpnpi-r*  but  which 
ha«  been  In  their  posM>»«ion  for  several  days 
before  publlcntlon, 

Cttllli  went  up  and  down  his  spine  when  hs 
learned  the  question  X  was  going  to  ask 
tonight. 

•Who  lied?  " 

He  knew  who  lied  and  he  Immediately 
decided  It  was  time  to  again  try  and  explain 
auuy  the  truth  and  take  a  long  shot  at  pre- 
venting my  broadcast  tonight. 

He  has  accomplished  neither  objective  but, 
In  the  delayed  publication  of  some  of  the 
letters  and  his  admission  that  In  at  least 
one  instance  he  did  not  publish  a  complete 
statement  until  the  next  day.  has  focused 
the  spotlight  upon  his  perfidy  more  than 
ever. 

I  have  before  me  copies  of  each  letter 
vritten  by  each  one  of  these  gentlemen  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States.  I  shall 
rend  each  one  of  these  six  letters  to  you 
and  again  ask  you.  Who  lied? 

The  first  letter  which  I  shall  read  was  di- 
rected to  the  editor  on  March  29,  and  was 
sent  him  by  Conaressman  James  Domen- 
CEAUX.  Here  is  Mr  Domenceaux's  own  words 
in  repudiation  of  the  truth-straying  editor: 

"Dear  Mr.  Fitzpatrick:  I  have  just  read 
your  editorial  appearing  In  the  New  Orleans 
Stales  on  Wednesday.  March  27.  1946.  entitled 
'Felix  Hebert  and  the  Pension.'  It  is  not 
my  desire  to  Inject  myself  into  this  contro- 
vert.} that  you  are  having  with  Representa- 
tive HtBERT.  but  since  a  portion  of  my  state- 
ment plven  to  your  Washington  correspond- 
ent V  lis  used  as  an  argument  to  brand  the 
statement  cf  Representative  Hebert  as  a  He, 
I  feel  that  in  fairness  to  all  concerned  It  Is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  express  that  if  my 
entire  statement  had  been  used,  such  an 
interpretation  would  not  have  resulted. 

"In  this  editorial  you  quoted  Representa- 
tive Heeert  as  follows:  'Let  me  state  here 
and  now  that  I  did  not,  nor  did  any  other 
Member  of  Congress,  vote  for  or  against  any 
pension.  •  •  »•  j  challenge  you  to  show 
me  where  and  when  and  by  what  vote  H.  R. 
4199  I  Editor's  note:  The  pension  bill]  was 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress. 

"This  statement  m.ade  by  Representative 
Hebert  Is  correct. 

"In  referring  to  my  vote  on  this  rule  you 
commented  in  your  editorial  as  follows: 
'Representative  DoMENCEAtrx  answered:  "I 
did  consider  that  I  was  voting  against  a  pen- 
sion for  Congressmen  "  '  This  is  also  correct, 
but  Is  only  part  of  the  statement  which  I 
gave.  What  I  told  your  Washington  corre- 
spondent was:  'I  did  consider  that  I  was 
voting  against  the  pension  for  Congressmen. 
but  a  vote  for  the  rule  would  not  necessarily 
mean  a  vote  for  the  pension.' 

"The  fact  that  a  Member  of  Congress  votes 
for  a  rule,  which  was  the  vote  In  this  In- 
stance, is  not  an  indication  of  how  he  would 
vote  if  and  when  the  legislation  being  con- 
sidered is  submitted  to  a  final  vote.  I  have 
on  many  occasions  since  being  in  Congress 
voted  in  favor  of  a  rule  and  upon  final  pas- 
sage voted  against  the  legislation.  I  know 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  follow  the 
practice  of  always  voting  for  a  rule  because 
in  doing  so  they  consider  that  legislation 
should  always  be  given  the  opportunity  of 
being  argued  and  discussed  by  the  House  as 
a  whole. 

"Obviously,  neither  Mr.  HnEERT  nor  any 
M-^mber  who  voted  for  the  rule  in  this  In- 
stance can  be  said  to  have  voted  himself  a 
pc-nsion. 


"You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter, 
"With  every  good  wish.  I  am, 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"James  Domknokavx." 
Now  comes  the  letter  from  ConKressman 
OvCRTOff  Brooks  which  wan  not  frtibtuhsd  on 
Tussdsy  with  tlie  Irttrrs  from  CongresstiMrn 
DoMKffocAtrr,  Wmittkn.  Winbtcad,  and  WMit* 
TtMOTON,    Congressman  Brooks  said; 

"Dear  Mr.  FtTZPATRicx :  In  a  recant  laatM  of 
the  New  Orleans  Sistes,  in  an  sdltorlal  en> 
titled  'Felix  HI^scrt  and  the  Pensions,'  I  am 
quoted  as  having  stated  In  reference  to  my 
vote  at  the  time  the  rule  to  consider  the  so- 
called  pension  bill  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  'I  consider  that  I  was 
voting  against  that  type  of  pension  at  that 
particular  time.'     The  quotation  Is  correct. 

"It  was  my  intention  to  vote  against  and 
to  kill  the  pension  bill.  At  the  same  time 
I  am  sure  you  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
vote  was  on  the  rule  which  would  decide 
whether  or  not,  the  pension  bill  itself  was  to 
be  considered  and  debated  by  the  House  of  ^ 
Representatives. 

"Since  the  House  killed  the  rule,  the  bill 
has  never  been  presented  for  consideration. 
I  am  sure  you  realize  that  an  affirmative 
vote  for  the  rule  did  not  bind  a  Member  to 
support  the  bill  Itself. 

"I  trust  this  clears  up  the  parliamentary 
situation,  and  I  will  appreciate  your  giving 
this  letter  appropriate  publicity. 
"Yours  truly, 

"Overton  Erooks, 
"Member  of  Congress." 

And  now  comes  the  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  States  from  Congressman 
Jamie  L.  WHrrrtN.  of  Mississippi,  who,  too, 
asked  that  his  letter  be  published,  and  who 
resented  the  unfair  implication  in  the  edi- 
torial, and  I  read  you  Congressman  Whit- 
ten's  letter: 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  had  shown  to  me  a 
copy  of  an  editorial  in  a  recent  edition  of 
j'our  paper  quoting  my  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  vote  on  the  rule  to  bring  up  the 
congressional  pension  bill.  This  statement 
was  given  without  any  desire  or  Intent  to  be 
Involved  in  political  matters.  Personally  I 
was  opposed  to  the  congressional  pension  and 
knowing  that  a  vote  for  the  rule  sometimes 
might  be  misconstrued  as  a  vote  for  the  bill 
I  voted  against  the  rule. 

"Ordinarily  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress follow  a  practice  of  voting  for  all  rules 
in  order  to  consider  bills,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  they  are  in  favor  of  the  bill 
to  be  considered.  I  believe  if  you  will  make 
a  check  you  will  find  this  to  be  true.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  while  I  voted 
against  the  rule  because  I  was  opposed  to 
the  bill,  others  who  were  just  as  much  op- 
posed to  the  bill  believing  that  the  House 
should  be  permitted  to  consider  any  measure 
voted  for  the  rule. 

"I  write  you  this  because  I  believe  It  Is 
unfair  to  use  my  statement  as  against  the 
great  number  who  supported  the  rule  but 
were  opposed  to  the  bill. 

"Thanking  ycu  to  correct  the  Impression 
left  by  quoting  my  statement,  I  am, 
"Yours  very  trujj-, 

"Jamie  L.  Whitten, 
"afembcr  of  Congress." 

Now  comes  Congressman  Arthxjr  Winstead. 
of  Mississippi,  whose  name  was  also  used 
in  the  editorial  and  who  was  also  a  victim 
of  the  liberties  taken  by  the  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States  with  his  words.  He  calls 
the  hand  of  the  States  editor  when  he  wrote 
him  on  March  29  as  follows: 

"Gentlemen:  I  have  seen  an  editorial 
which  appeared  recently  in  your  paper  with 
reference  to  the  vote  on  the  rule  to  bring 
up  the  congressional  retirement  bill. 

"I  do  not  follow  the  practice,  but  many 
Members  of  Congress  support  the  rule  to 
permit  the  consideration  of  legislation  even 
though  they  are  opposed  to  the  legislation 


lUclf.  I  was  opposed  to  the  congressional 
retirement  bill,  and  if  the  rule  had  passed 
I  expected  to  vots  against  it.  However,  1  do 
not  feel  that  my  ttstement  with  refrrmoa  to 
this  matter  ahnuld  have  been  uaed  as  rrl* 
drnce  to  nhow  that  anyone  who  voted  for  the 
rult  was  In  favor  of  the  leglalntlon  I  crr- 
talnly  did  not  intend  (or  my  ststrftiant  to 
Imply  ntcb,  nor  do  I  ftsi  thst  it  nhmild  b« 
usad  Rfalnst  sny  Member  who  vntad  for  tha 
rule,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  many 
Memt>ers  who  no  doubt  opposed  the  bill  but 
did  vote  for  the  rule, 

"I  shall  appreciate  It  very  much  If  you  will 
correct  the  Impression  left  by  quotltg  my 
statement. 

"Sincerely  yours, 

"Arthus  Winstead" 

The  next  is  a  letter  from  Congressman 
William  M.  Wiiittincton,  of  Mississippi, 
whom  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States 
sought  out  at  his  home  In  Greenwocd.  Mi.ss., 
on  the  long-distance  telephone,  and  who 
specifically  asked  the  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States  that  his  entire  language  be 
quoted  if  anything  was  quoted  at  all,  and 
whose  request  for  publication  of  the  truth 
has  been  ignored  by  the  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  States.  Mr.  Whittington  wrote  as 
follows: 

"EnrroR,  New  Orleans  States: 

"My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  edi- 
torial from  the  States  of  March  27,  1946,  en- 
titled "Felix  Hebert  and  the  Pension,'  and 
to  that  part  of  the  editorial  in  which  I  am 
quoted  as  having  said,  'I  considered  that  I  was 
voting  against  the  pension  bill.  I  oppose 
pensions  for  elected  officials.  I  voted  against 
the  rule  and  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
pension  bill  if  the  rule  had  carried' 

"In  addition  to  the  language  of  mine 
quoted,  I  also  stated  and  asked  that  the  fol- 
lowing be  included  with  the  language 
quoted:  'It  Is  not  unusual  for  Members  to 
vote  for  a  rule  and  then  vote  against  a  bill 
on  final  passage.' 

"1  will  appreciate  the  publication  of  this 
letter  so  that  the  statement  In  full  may  ap- 
pear substantially  as  I  made  it. 
"Respectfully, 

"Will  M.  Whitttncton, 

"Member  of  Congress." 

But  now  comes  the  most  damning  testi- 
mony of  all.  It  comes  from  Congressman 
Dan  R.  McGehee.  of  Mississippi,  who  not 
only  was  misquoted  but  argued  with  the  edi- 
tor of  the  New  Orleans  States  about  the 
propriety  of  Insinuating  that  a  vote  for  a 
rule  was  a  vote  for  or  against  a  bill.  On 
April  6,  after  his  return  to  Washington,  Con- 
gressman McGehee  sent  the  following  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  States  and 
he  doesn't  pull  any  punches  in  what  he 
has  to  say. 

Dear  Mr.  Fitzpatrick:  On  my  return  to 
Washington,  I  was  shown  a  copy  of  an  edi- 
torial in  your  paper  on  Wednesday,  March 
27,  the  day  after  I  talked  with  you  over  the 
telephone  In  New  Orleans,  which  editorial 
had  reference  to  the  vote  of  your  Congress- 
man. Mr.  Felix  Hebert,  on  the  pension  bill. 
I  note  you  have  quoted  several  of  the  Con- 
gressmen from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  as 
to  their  intention  in  voting  against  the  rule 
which  provided  for  the  consideration  of  a  new 
bill. 

"Fitzpatrick,  you  did  not  quote  me  as  I 
Intended,  and  the  reason  for  the  misquota- 
tion, I  am  sure,  is  because  you  misunder- 
stood my  Intentions  in  our  conversation. 
You  quotation  says.  'I  voted  to  kill  the  rule 
because  I  knew  that  would  kill  the  bill. 
When  you  get  a  fork  on  the  snake's  neck, 
you  step  on  It.' 

"As  I  stated  to  you  over  the  phone,  a  vote 
for  a  rule  certainly  does  not  indicate  that 
you  are  for  the  bill  for  I  have  uniformly 
voted  for  rules  on  many  bills  which  I  was 
opposed  to  and  voted  against  the  bUls  when 
they  came  up  for  consideration.  I  voted 
against  this  rule  because  I  did  not  like  tbi» 
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penaiu  I  bill.  It  was  one  time  during  my 
•crvlce  that  I  voted  against  the  rule  so  as 
to  try  to  malce  short  order  of  further  con- 
alderat  on  of  the  bill. 

'  Yov  are  certainly  unfair  to  Congreaeman 
Btmn  to  accuse  him  of  voting  for  a  pension 
bceausi'  he  voted  for  the  rule.  In  fact,  it 
would  )e  unfair  to  any  Congressman  for  any 
person  to  accuse  him  MkewLse.  A  strict  in- 
terpret ition  of  the  vote  on  the  two.  that  is 
a  rule  ind  a  bill,  is  certainly  two  separate 
and  distinct  propo^illons.  but  unlforml;  our 
newspapermen  and  the  public  Judge  the  in- 
tentior  a  of  the  membership  of  Congress  by 
their  V3te  on  a  rule  when  the  membership 
does  n  )t  consider  a  vot*  on  a  rule  as  any 
intent!  jn  whatever  of  voting  on  the  legisla- 
tion tl-e  rule  controls. 

■Pitzsatriclc.  T  have  read  Huext's  letter  to 
Tou  wlilch  you  quoted  along  with  the  edi- 
torial, and  he  Is  ab.-oIutely  correct  In  his 
statcmint.  and  I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
of  Com  ress  will  bear  me  out  in  the  interpre- 
tation that  he  gave  you.  and  that  which  I 
tried  l<   convey  to  you  over  the  phone. 

•I  an  writing  this  letter  to  you  In  fair- 
ness tfi  Congressman  HtsntT  He  Is  lorkcd 
upon  iv  the  membenhip  cf  the  Hon-e  rf 
R''  I'lves  as  one  of  Its  mos*  rl- 

II  om      N''»   only  for  his  ■  ^     .         :    l 

ability,  but  jr  rwnrdnesa  and  a  square 

thootri.    luul    A It    any    reservations    in 

letting  you  know  wher*  he  stands  at  all 
limes.  »hlrh  rharnctvriattca  any  constltu> 
tney  sl^ould  he  proud  tlMtr  IttpNMiitativ* 

Inrtrvly  yours. 

Dam  R  McOntn  " 

letter  to  the  tditor  you  know  that  t 

he    statement    that    no    Member    of 

had  actually  voted  for  or  against  a 
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t  that  again   and  again   and  offer 
iimentary  statements   by   the   very 
the  States  used  In  its  distortion  of 
ru|th  and  attempted   to  pass  the  lie  to 
they  had  beeii  caught  in  a  lie. 
r.  Bditor.  to  use  vour  own- words,  this 
evidence  gives  the  lie  to  the  state- 
d  half  truths  contained  in  your  edl- 
rhese  six  Congressmen  are  the  Con- 
that    you    quoted    only    In    part. 
Congressmen   told   you   the   truth, 
failed  to  repeat  what  they  said,  and 
made  a  request  for  you  to  tell  the 
th  you  ignored  that  request  until 
smoked  out. 
i^ow  to  clinch  the  case  against  you. 
the   statement.   "These   six    Con- 
were  opposed  to  the  bill  and  they 
tlken  and  there  to  kill  it  " 

you   the  ktter  which   I  have  from 

hler.    Parliamentarian.    House    of 

tatives.   and    the   highest    authority 

amentary   procedure.      His   letter   to 

for  Itaelf  and  I  read  It: 

M«.  Htenrr:  I  have  before  me  your 
dtited  March  26.   1944.  and  note  your 
as  to  the  present   status  of  H.   R. 
Jill  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ca«l  Vinsow. 
known  as  the  congressional  re- 
bill. 
l«o  ask.  "Has  this  bill  ever  been  voted 

House  of  Representatives?" 

bill.   H    R.  4199.   was  reported   from 

Cortimlttee  on  Civil  Service  December  7. 

referred  to  the  Union  Calendar  of 

and    is    still    on    that    calendar. 

December  7.   1945.  the  Rules  Committee 

1  louse  of  Representatives  reported  a 

(H    Res    452)    making  H.  R    4199 

order  of  business.     This  resolution 

up   In   the   House  on   March    12. 

after  debate  the   resolution   was 

jn  a  roll-call  vote,  yeas  116.  nays  217. 

•present*  2.   not   voting  96      The 

did  not  come  before  the  House 

retains  its  place  on  the  Union  Cal- 


c  )urse. 


"LrwTs  DtscHT.ni, 

"Parliamentarion. 
House  of  Representattvea. 


1  repeat  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  Mr. 
Deschler's  last  sentence.  "The  bill,  of  course, 
did  not  come  before  the  House  and  still  re- 
tains its  place  on  the  Union  Calendar." 

The  bill  Is  certainly  not  dead  and  Is  Just 
as  alive  as  it  ever  was  and  can  be  brought  to 
a  vote  in  the  House  at  any  time  a  rule  is 
adopted,  or  by  unanimous  consent. 

Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  have  heard 
the  evidence.  You  have  been  good  to  listen 
to  me.  and  having  listened  and  having  heard 
the  evidence.  I  ask  you.  who  lied? 

And  as  I  leave  you  this  evening  I  leave  you 
a  vivid  picture  in  your  mind,  I  leave  you  the 
picture  of  a  Journalistic  Rasputin  seeking  to 
cover  a  black  heart  with  the  armor  of  a 
Galahad.  I  leave  you  a  picture  of  a  Itmave 
posing  as  a  knight,  banged  by  a  rope  of  truth 
and  dangllni;  on  a  gallows  of  public  scorn 
and  contempt,  and  I  caption  that  picture  in 
the  lines  of  Tennyson — 

"Ay.  knave,  because  thou  strlkest  as  a  knight. 
Being  but  a  knave.  I  hate  thee  all  the  more." 

Yes.  ladies  and  gentlemen    wh<riled? 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Left  Our  De- 
Mocracy  Stronger  Than  He  Found  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

op   ILLlNOl!) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  12,  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the 
word.s  which  we  Americans  poured  forth 
on  the  first  .sad  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  our  fallen  leader.  Franklin  Delano 
Roo.<evelt.  I  feel  that  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  and  objective  estimate.s  of  our 
late  Pre.sidenfs  role  in  world  and  Ameri- 
can hi.story  wa.s  made  by  Raymond 
Swin?.  the  widely  known  commentator 
of  the  American  Eroadca.sting  Co..  In  his 
radioca.st  of  Thursday.  April  11.  I  am. 
therefore,  under  permission  previouiily 
granted,  inserting  in  the  Congression.al 
RccoRO  the  text  of  Mr.  Swini;  s  script 
for  that  broadcast : 

As  we  reach  the  end  of  the  first  year  since 
the  death  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the 
thouijhts  which  come  most  easily  to  those 
who  Icve  and  honor  htm  express  a  sense  of 
loss  from  his  death  rather  than  an  assurance 
of  gain  from  his  life.  It  is  natural  to  mlsa 
his  experienced  hand  in  national  and  inter- 
national affairs.  It  is  a  t.  -n  to  make 
comparisons,  and  to  estm  *  much  dif- 
ferent the  state  of  the  world  *ouId  be  had 
he  lived.  But  such  thinking  not  only  Is  idle. 
It  misses  the  mark  altogether.  A  great  man 
Is  not  known  by  what  he  might  have  accom- 
plished. Keats  and  Schubert  died  young  and 
some  lament  them  for  the  works  they  were 
prevented  from  writing,  whereas  the  works 
they  poured  out  In  their  short  years  are  what 
make  them  renowned. 

Franklin  Rtxjsevelt  did  not  need  to  stretch 
out  his  hand  to  an  unlived  future  for  his 
laurels.  Nor  does  one  have  to  measure  him 
alongside  lesser  men  to  see  that  he  was  great. 
The  acclaim  of  history  and  the  love  borne 
a  leader  by  his  generation  are  neither  of 
them  relative  One  does  not  count  Jefferson 
to  be  great  because  some  of  his  collea^ea 
were  leaa  great,  or  esteem  Lincoln  for  the 
reason  that  he  presents  a  contrast  with  his 
predecessors  or  successors.  If  one  thinks  In 
these  days  only  of  the  loss  suffered  by  the 
country  and  the  world  through  Roosevelt's 
death  it  would  be  a  dUmal  misUke  to  taks 


note  of  the  anniversary  of  tomorrow.  Cn 
the  contrary,  to  think  of  It  should  brlrg  a 
renewal  of  faith  and  courage. 

BRINGING   PtaiODS   TO    *    CLOSI 

At  the  time  of  his  death  u  signal  character- 
istic of  President  Roosevelt's  career  sccm«  d 
to  be  that  it  was  given  to  him  to  bring  Iri- 
portant  periods  to  a  close.  Thus  he  led  tlie 
Nation  almost  within  sight  of  the  end  uf  tlie 
war.  Previously  he  had  led  it  out  of  tJie 
depression.  He  put  an  end  to  the  studl'd 
indifference  on  the  part  of  Government  to 
the  cycles  of  business.  He  clcscd  off  finally 
and  permanently  all  social  disregard  for  t  le 
security  of  th-^  aged  and  the  unemployed. 
His  leadership  In  foreign  affairs  ended  t  le 
epoch  of  Isolation. 

And  it  seemed,  when  he  died,  that  tl.is 
emphasis  on  his  having  brought  things  to  m 
end  somehow  meant  that  we  lacked  tne 
leadership  to  grapple  with  the  almost  In- 
soluble problems  of  the  future.  Since  he 
had  not  lived  quite  long  enough  to  witm-sa 
the  culmination  of  the  victory  he  helped  to 
forge,  he  would  not  be  there  to  manipuUte 
and  mold  the  peace.  He  would  not  pilot  the 
newly  launched  orRiinizatlon  of  the  Uni'til 
N.iMons  He  would  not  be  piesent  with  Ir.s 
pnct  less  ability  to  commnnd  the  respect  <.t 
the  lenders  of  other  systems  and  cultures, 
like  Russia  and  China,  and  so  be  available  to 
make  the  Inwnirve  adjustment  and  modifi- 
cations which  cooperation  with  others  alwi  ja 
Calls  for. 

It  seemed  that  Franklin  Roosevelt  cither 
ended  things  or  was  destined  to  be  the  ma:i 
of  transition  He  took  his  generation  f  ut 
of  something  familiar  niid  led  It  to  the 
threshold  of  something  unf.imiliar.  And.  as 
a  man  of  transition,  he  appeared  to  be  bring- 
ing things  to  a  close  rather  than  to  be  l)e- 
glnnlng  something  new  That  w.-s  the  vay 
the  emphasis  has  fallen  naturally  during  a 
part  of  this  past  year.  Por  we  as  a  nation 
have  been  feeling  our  way  In  untried  paths, 
not  sure  of  our  power,  our  wisdom,  our  .«afcty, 
and  we  ourselves  have  been  obsessed  w  th 
bringing  to  a  close  the  entire  episode  of  the 
war.  and  all  that  went  with  It  in  the  v  ay 
of  restraints  and  regulation. 

THE  DOOKS  HE  OPENTD 

But  anyone  who  stops  to  analj-zc  the  career 
of  President  Roosevelt  Is  likely  to  see  that 
while  he  did  end  things,  he  was  more  nctmle 
for  l>eglnnlnK  them.  And  his  truer  sign  fl- 
cance  is  not  in  the  doors  he  closed  but  the 
doors  he  opened.  At  the  time  of  his  derth 
that  was  not  so  apparent  as  It  Is  today.  Cne 
of  President  Roosevelt's  most  important  de- 
cisions was  not  known  then.  That  was  his 
sponsorship  of  the  physicists  in  their  work  to 
release  atomic  energy.  I  say  that  was  cne 
of  his  moet  Important  dcciMons.  Mrre  lik  ly 
it  is  the  most  important  single  decision  mrde 
in  our  times  In  the  effect  It  will  have  on  the 
human  race.  The  door  which  President 
Roosevelt  opened  with  his  decision  ha.«  not 
closed  out  the  lndu.«trial  concepts  of  the  pa«t. 
but  it  has  given  the  world  the  promise  of 
untold  blessings  from  an  Inexhaustible  sup- 
ply of  atomic  energy.  It  also  has  raised  the 
Kreatest  peril  the  human  race  has  ever  faced. 
The  blessings  of  atomic  enerey  cannot  be  en- 
joyed until  the  peril  has  been  mastered.  And 
this  now  becomes  the  chief  concern  of  man- 
kind for  the  years  ahead.  Surely  this  is  an 
era  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  opened  rather 
than  his  having  simply  closed  the  preatonilc 
era. 

One  also  can  be  sure  he  would  not  hcve 
surrendered  to  the  concept  of  an  inevitable 
atomic  war.  That  was  not  bis  cast  of  mind. 
He  did  fight  a  world  war.  he  could  tight.  He 
was  not  afraid.  But  he  fought  a(;a:nst  tyr- 
anny, not  to  enter  into  an  age  tyrannized  by 
the  terror  of  annihilation.  He  fought  for 
the  freedoms,  to  enlarge  the  liberties  cf  men, 
to  advance  the  status  cf  common  people. 
What  he  valued  In  power  was  the  use  that 
could  be  made  of  It  to  liberate  He  did  net 
BO  conduct  the  war  as  to  make  the  United 
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States  strong  for  the  sake  of  strength,  but 
strong  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  responsi- 
bilities of  which  we  then  could  acquit  our- 
selves. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  It  may  be  a 
mistake  to  stress  the  factor  of  transition  in 
President  Roosevelt's  leadership.  That  Is. 
the  change  which  we  call  transition  may  not 
be  quickly  over.  It  may  be  a  semipermanent 
condition.  President  Roosevelt,  in  pulling 
the  country  out  of  the  depression,  rescued 
the  system  of  private  enterprise  and  lived  to 
see  it  expand  to  surpass  any  anticipations  of 
abundance  ever  previously  held.  It  was  not 
unregulated  private  enterprise.  It  had  to 
give  full  economic  power  to  workers.  It  had 
to  function  In  a  society  which  paid  enough 
taxes  to  bring  a  new  minimum  standard  of 
social  security.  This  society  produced  wealth 
unequally  but  It  redistributed  it.  The  Na- 
tion as  a  whole  assumed  the  responsibility  to 
provide  for  the  Individual  who.  in  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  industrialism,  was  unable 
to  survive  by  individualism  alone. 

FREEDOM    AND   ABUNDANCE 

Two  words  are  the  heart  of  the  Roosevelt 
philosophy— "freedom"  and  '"abundance." 
They  are  not  words  of  transition.  They  r  e 
not  words  of  the  past.  For  ancient,  medieval, 
and  mcdorn  man  has  never  enjoyed  abun- 
dance In  the  measure  which  he  Is  capable  of 
producing.  And  two  of  the  '"four  freedoms." 
the  freedom  from  want  and  the  freedom 
from  fe.ir.  have  yet  to  be  achieved,  not  only 
In  the  world  nt  largo  but  In  this  country 
ns  well.  Both  perhaps  are  within  sight.  We 
are  moving  toward  the  reign  of  law  In  inter- 
national affairs,  which  will  be  the  end  of 
anarchy  and  war.  Indeed  the  discovery  of 
atomic  power  makes  the  acceptance  of  law 
among  nations  essential  to  survival.  And 
we  now  know  that  since  we  can  produce 
bountifully  for  war  we  can  produce  in  like 
measure  for  peace.  There  is  no  more  virtue 
In  scarcity  than  In  Illness  or  malnutrition. 
The  first  economic  virtue  Is  to  produce  and 
to  be  able  to  consume  what  Is  produced. 

Writing  In  the  current  Saturday  Review  of 
Literature,  Norman  Cou.slns  observes  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Pericles,  who  also 
le9  his  people  into  war,  who  taught  them 
the  virtues  of  freedom,  and  died  before  the 
war  ended.  It  is  an  arresting  parallel  and  a 
brilliant  contemporary  commentary.  It 
points  out  that  Pericles  alone  could  not 
achieve  what  he  envisioned.  That  was  for 
the  Athenians  to  do.  They  had  to  live  ac- 
cording to  the  truths  he  showed  them.  And 
so  todny  the  leadership  of  Roosevelt  will 
have  come  to  an  end  only  if  the  Infusion  of 
his  generation  with  his  light  has  been 
stopF>ed.  and  we  fail  to  apply  the  truths  we 
expounded.  These  are  the  truths  of  free- 
dom, not  only  the  freedom  of  worship  and 
of  expression  which  are  well  established 
here,  but  the  freedom  from  fear  and  want 
which  are  by  no  means  established. 

Is  it  not  a  fair  assumption  that  President 
Roosevelt,  one  of  whose  courageous  acts  in 
the  foreign  field  was  to  recognize  the  then 
ostracized  Soviet  Union,  would  not  point  the 
way  today  to  a  revival  of  that  ostracism? 
Can  one  riot  be  sure  that  he  would  want  to 
find  ways  to  pet  along  with  foreign  countries, 
and  would  make  any  personal  effort,  and 
devote  himself  to  the  most  careful  study 
and  most  patient  exploration  to  bring  about 
bettei  cooperation?  V/ould  he  not  keep  the 
emphasis  on  the  imperative  necessity  of  liv- 
ing free  cf  fear,  not  only  our  living  that  way, 
but  other  nations  living  that  way.  if  all  of  us 
are  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  abundance 
which  we  are  capable  of  producing?  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  he  would  have  sur- 
rendered moral  principle  for  the  sake  of 
pr.clflc  relations  with  anyt)ody.  But  the 
emphasis  would  have  been  marked  on  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  get  along,  and  on  trying  to 
understand. 


AMERICAN    PEOPLE   HIS   PARTNERS 

I  would  not  agree  that  we  are  the  Athen- 
ians of  modern  times.  For  I  would  not  agree 
that  the  American  people  have  abandoned 
the  truths  upheld  by  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
The  American  people  Joined  in  the  compre- 
hension of  those  truths.  They  always  were 
partners  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  rather  than  mere 
followers.  They  had  a  creative  hand  in  his 
creations.  He  guided  them  and  they  guided 
him.  That  this  can  be  is  the  secret  of  the 
vitality  of  democracy.  And  Mr.  Roosevelt 
left  our  democracy  stronger  than  he  found 
ii.  much  stronger,  and  more  capable  of  sur- 
vival. And  that  is  to  say  that  the  American 
people  are  more  aware  of  being  democratic, 
know  better  their  own  power  and  their  prin- 
ciples than  they  did. 

Nor  is  the  fidelity  of  the  American  people 
to  Roosevelt  truths  partisan  in  its  nature. 
For  some  it  still  may  count  as  partisan  to 
praise  Franklin  Roosevelt  within  a  year  of 
his  death,  and  a  narrow  Republican  in  a 
campaign  year  might  be  chary  about  doing 
It.  But  the  doctrine  of  freedom  and  faith  in 
abundance  are  not  truths  earmarked  by  any 
party.  There  are  as  many  Democrats  as  Re- 
publicans who  hold  to  the  principles  of  Lin- 
coln. Just  so.  It  is  good  Republicanism  to- 
day to  aspire  to  a  world  of  good  neighborll- 
ness,  to  social  security,  and  to  full  employ- 
ment in  a  world  of  freely  moving  trade.  Nor 
Is  the  application  of  these  principles  some- 
thing In  tran.sltlon.  In  the  future  thore  may 
be  more  or  less  Government  regulation  of 
economic  life.  But  thanks  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, there  long  will  be  private  business  In 
America  and  there  long  will  be  personal  free- 
dom. And  If  we  heed  Mr.  Roosevelt  truly 
enough  we  can  be  entering  an  era  of  abund- 
ance which  will  lift  the  level  of  this  Nation 
to  unprecedented  heights,  and  In  so  doing 
raise  the  level  of  living  everywhere. 

Franklin  Roosevelt's  death  deprived  us  of 
his  Immediate  guidance.  That  is  indeed  a 
loss.  But  his  life  was  a  gift  which  does  not 
diminish  unless,  like  the  Athenians  we  do 
forget. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  12,  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
j>ermi.ssion  granted  Friday,  I  submit 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  the  attached  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  6,  1946.  issue  of  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "Congress  and 
Price  Control": 

CONGRESS    AND  PRICE   CONTROL 

Congress  is  now  confronted  with  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  should  extend  price  control 
beyond  the  present  termination  date  of  June 
30  of  this  year,  and  if  so,  how  it  should 
amend  the  powers  granted  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Admhilstratlon.  We  are  unlikely  to 
deal  with  this  problem  intelligently  unless 
we  understand  the  basic  economic  principles 
and  facts  involved. 

There  has  been  an  unfortunate  assvimp- 
tlon  in  Washington  that  price  control  is  or 
ought  to  be  the  major  means  of  combating 
Inflation,  yet  price  control  deals  only  with 
the  symptoms  and  consequences  <3f  Infla- 
tion; it  does  not  deal  at  all  with  Its  two 
basic  causes.  The  first  of  these,  and  the 
most  important,  is  the  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  money  and  bank  credit  in  the  coun- 
try.   The   amount   of   this   has   mure   than 


tripled  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  In 
Eurof>e.  We  cannot  have  such  an  Increase 
In  the  monetary  purchasing  p)ower  in  circu- 
lation without  its  forcing  up  the  level  of 
prices.  The  second  basic  cause  is  a  short- 
age of  goods. 

Price  control  does  nothing  to  remove  either 
of  these  basic  causes.  It  has  at  best  only  a 
secondary  and  transitional  role  to  play  In 
combating  inflation.  Its  chief  function  from 
now  on  is  to  prevent  needless  price  rises  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  shortage  cannot  be 
made  up  for  a  long  time,  and  in  which  a 
price  Increase  could  do  little  to  speed  the 
process.  The  outstanding  example  of  this 
is  rents  on  existing  housing. 

With  this  background  it  is  clear  that  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  make  sure 
that  price  control  is  liberalized  in  some  di- 
rections, tapered  off  in  otliers.  and  in  some 
cases  terminated  altogether.  These  general 
requirements  indicate  the  nature  of  some  of 
the  amendments  that  are  now  necessary: 

1.  Rationing  powers  should  be  continued 
for  all  goods  that  are  in  short  supply.  For- 
tunately. Congress  has  already  provided  for 
this.  It  was  a  basic  mistake  for  OPA  to 
abolish  rationing  while  continuing  price  con- 
trol.  This  has  helped  to  aggravate  the  world 
food  crisis.  Price  ceilings  in  themselves  en- 
courage consumption;  as  long  as  they  arc  re- 
tained, rationing  is  required  to  offset  this 
effect. 

2.  It  Is  a  mlbtake  of  the  first  order  to  put 
ceilings  on  new  houses  or  on  renu  for  new 
apartments.  The  effect  of  this  can  only  be 
to  discourage,  reduce,  or  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  now  so  desperately 
needed.  Rent  ceilings  should,  of  course,  be 
retained  on  existing  houses  and  apartments. 
Congress  would  do  well,  however,  to  put  the 
States  and  localities  on  notice  that  Federal 
rent  control  will  definitely  terminate  on  June 
30,  1947.  In  this  way  the  question  of  rent 
control  could  be  taken  out  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable from  the  Federal  domain  and  placed 
In  that  of  the  States  and  localities,  where  It 
properly  belongs. 

3.  Congress  should  provide  that  as  soon  as 
possible  after  June  30  price-fixing  will  no 
longer  apply  to  any  commodity  that  does  not 
enter  into  the  Government"s  cost-of-living 
index  or  Is  not  a  recognized  substitute  for 
such  a  commodity.  One  way  In  which  Con- 
gress might  deal  with  this  problem  would  be 
to  instruct  OPA  to  compile  and  publish  a  list 
of  such  articles  subject  to  price  control  and  to 
regulate  no  others  later  than,  say,  October  1. 

4.  To  aid  the  process  of  decontrol.  Con- 
gress might  provide  also  that  when  any  prod- 
uct in  competitive  production  once  goes  below 
the  ceiling  price  and  stays  there  for,  say  30 
days,  the  price  ceiling  should  be  permanently 
removed.  Such  a  provision  would  not.  of 
course,  prevent  a  later  price  rise  of  that 
commodity;  but  It  would  be  a  method  of 
checking  out  commodities,  one  by  one, 
wherever  a  sudden  price  rise  was  unlikely.      . 

5.  Some  method  mvist  be  found  for  remov- 
ing articles  from  price  control  when  they  have 
ceased  to  be  in  short  supply.  Tht  provision 
that  they  shall  be  removed  '"when  supply 
comes  into  balance  with  demand"  is  too 
vague  to  be  of  much  value.  One  possible 
formula,  as  an  illustration,  is  that  OPA 
should  be  instructed  to  remove  price  controls 
from  any  article  when  the  supply  or  produc- 
tion rate  of  that  article  is  equal  to  the  aver- 
age of  that  in  the  immediate  prewar  period 
and  when  unfilled  orders  for  it  do  not  exceed 
the  equivalent  of  a  month  or  two's  produc- 
tion. 

6.  Some  liberalization  should  be  made  in 
the  pricing  standards  for  goods  that  remain 
under  control.  The  profit  standard  of  the 
period  1936  to  1939,  when  unemployment 
averaged  more  than  8,000.000.  is  not  adequate 
for  full  employment  conditions.  OPA 
should  not  be  permitted  to  force  any  existing 
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II  goods  below  Its  actual  out-of- 
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Jefferson,  Author  of  American 
Democracy 


EXlTENyiON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HOjl.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 


or  uxiNoia 
HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

SABATH  Mr  Speaker,  ever 
vas  18  years  old  I  have  en- 
to  familiarize  myself  with  the 
history  o '  our  great  country,  and  when 
I  read  several  volumes  and  e.ssay.s  on 
the  life  a  ad  work.s  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
author  o  the  immortal  Declaration  of 
American  Independence  and  enunciator 


?reat  and  broad  principles  of 
c  government  than  any  other 
man  in  h  story,  my  imagination  and  my 
loyalty  v  ere  seized.  Ever  since  that 
time  I  ha'  e  been  a  true  and  loyal  devotee 
of  Thomjis  Jefferson  and  of  the  lofty 
principles  of  popular  and  responsible 
govemmejit  which  he  urged  and  advo- 
cated. 

The  til  eless  and  versatile  energy  of 
Thomaa  JeCferson  ImpeLs  my  admira- 
tion as  m  ich  as  his  unswerving  devotion 
to  the  pr  nciples  of  equal  rights  to  all 
ii  .1  privileses  to  none.  He  wa-s  a 
the  arts,  an  architect,  an  agri- 
his  vast  and  prized  hbrary  was 
by  the  Congress  as  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  Library  of  Con- 
Hi  f  was  an  athlete  of  note,  and 
•OtIaUy  pi  milar.  He  was  a  scientific  ob- 
trver  anil  writer  of  distinction. 
JMrru  BON  ycA«8  .^hzao  or  his  timi: 

Notwithstanding  the  fullnes.s  of  his 
private  Hi  e.  with  its  amazing  sweep  of 
interest  ar  d  accomphshm-  nt.  it  was  Jef- 
ferson's ti  emendous  impact  on  modern 
Rovemmeiit  which  ha^;  made  him  one  of 

of  the  onward  march  of  demo- 
i''mment. 

•ears  ahead  of  his  time. 

fact,  only  now.  under  the  im- 

another  Jefferson.  PranXlin 
Delano  R<iosevelt.  that  we  in  America 
have  begun  to  re;^'-*-  f:!!y  the  sovereignty 
of  the  peo  )le  en  .:  by  Thomas  Jef- 

ferson:   aid    how    much    t)etter   off   we 

Sir.  Speaker,  if  even  now  we 


the  heroes 
cratic  gov 
He  was 
It  is.  In 
petus    of 


would  be. 


devoted  our.selves  fully  to  the  magnifi- 
cent concepts  of  human  freedom  estab- 
lished by  this  genius  of  the  American 
continent. 

Jefferson's  interests  In  popular  gov- 
ernment were  as  wide  as  his  private  in- 
terests in  the  arts  and  sciences. 

On  his  tombstone,  at  his  request,  are 
no  fulsome  eulogies  of  his  life:  but  sim- 
ply engraved  are  the  words  he  asked  for: 
"Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence: of  the  Statute  for  Religious  Liberty 
In  Virginia;  and  founder  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia." 

HI  8EI.IKVKD  IN  ENL ICH  HIN MINT 

Thomas  Jefferson  believed,  as  others 
have  k>efore  and  since,  that  the  people, 
given  light,  will  find  their  own  way  His 
great  contribution  was  in  making  en- 
lightenment possible;  In  the  instru- 
mentation and  application  of  principles 
on  which  modem  popular  governments 
of  republican  form  are  firmly  founded. 
He  was  the  author  of  scores  of  major 
state  papers  during  his  public  hfe.  His 
devotion  to  a  free,  indepc>ndent.  tax -sup- 
ported educational  system  in  Virginia, 
which  was  to  be  the  source  of  inspiration 
for  free  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  elsewhere,  occupied  many  years 
of  his  life.  Similarly,  his  struggle 
again.sc  ecclesiastical  restrictions  on  the 
freedom  of  the  human  mind,  resulting  in 
the  Rr-ligious  Liberty  Act  laid  dtmn  the 
pattern  of  separation  of  church  and 
State  and  of  freedom  of  religious  con- 
science which  was  embodied  in  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  has  in- 
sured to  all  Americans  the  right  to  wor- 
ship God  in  their  own  way  and  without 
any  le^al  restriction. 

There  are.  unfortunately,  many  who 
claim  to  be  Jeffersonian  Democrats  who 
yet  do  not  follow  his  admonitions  and  his 
precepts,  and  who  choose  from  his  vast 
writinus  only  a  few  points  which  are. 
frankly,  inconsistent  with  Jefferson's 
greatest  and  broad&vt  principles.  My 
fervent  hope  is  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
large  attendance  in  the  Hou.se  today,  as 
we  observe  the  two  hundred  and  third 
anniversary  of  his  birth,  there  will  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
all  pr»\sent  a  renewed  understanding  of 
the  cardinal  points  of  Jefferson  s 
teaching. 

rorNoa-noM  or  aio.  demooutic  covtMiiMtrrn 
First  and  foremost  I  would  stress  his 
advocacy  of  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  and  his  oppasition  to  privileged 
orders  of  nobility  and  the  entail  system 
which  this  naturally  implied. 

Then  I  would  stress  Jefferson's  belief 
in  universal  education,  free  circulating 
libraries,  separation  of  church  and 
State,  freedom  of  thought  and  speech, 
peace,  political  equality,  universal  suf- 
frage; opposition  to  monopolies,  slavery, 
and  nepotism 

The.se  are  the  foundations  of  the 
American  form  and  practice  of  govern- 
ment. They  are  the  foundation  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  They  are  the  foun- 
dations of  every  democratic  government 
in  the  world  today,  and  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  all  governments  which  are 
not  modeled  on  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment pronounced  by  Jcffer.=:on  and  in- 
stilled into  our  own  democratic  processes 


will  be  so  modeled  shortly,  for  I  firmly 
believe  that  our  form  of  government, 
molded  by  him.  is  the  most  advantageous 
to  any  and  all  people.  j 


Pearls  From  the  Coagressional  Mail — 
When  Congress  Had  Power  aad  Exer* 
cited  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or  I 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEN TATIVES 
Salurdau.  April  13.  1946 

Mr  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  proceedings  of 
Cc  during    the    period    when    it 

ex-  :    control   of   the  executive   de- 

partments of  Government  recently  came 
to  the  congressional  desk  in  the  recular 
mail.  The  record  is  presented  in  a  book 
♦  ntitled  "The  President,  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Seven  Senators."  Congress 
still  retains  all  the  power  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  Cor  n — exercised 

in  these  days  by  the  u..  ..)n  of  those  in 
control  of  the  executive  departments. 

Witness  legi>lation  that  created  the 
exi.>>ting  national  debt  and  the  sacrifice 
the  homes  of  this  country  have  been 
forced  to  make  to  wage  a  plobal  war  anl 
now  the  plan  to  use  taxpayers'  money  t3 
finance  peacetime  commerce  of  lavored 
European  nations.  In  considering  pres- 
ent day  conditions  it  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  Congress  still  has  the  power 
to  formulate  and  control  governmental 
policies.  If  the  membership  was  prop- 
erly organized  and  knew  how  to  use  this 
power.  For  the  information  and  con- 
sideration of  the  Members  there  is  pie- 
sented  here  five  chapters  taken  frcm  the 
lxK)k.  The  Pre.sident.  the  Supreme  Crurt. 
and  Seven  Senators,  by  "Alfalfa"  Bill 
Murray  and  Anson  B  Campbell: 

Chapteji  V  I 

ffnviNs  Bunjw  a  onErrotT  ] 

Jackaon  hat  hia  Kitchen  Cabinet,  but  It 
waa  more  of  a  sales  staft  than  an  advisi.ry 
board  ~  —U  has  hla  "brnin  tiust  — a 
kind   or  latlon  sales  stafT,  lobbv.  and 

acbool    of     ^hoet     writers.       And    Tbaddcu^ 
Stevens  had  his  directory. 

It  waa  a  Joint  committee  of  15  Ccngrras- 
men  and  Senators,  vested  with  abso;ute 
power  in  all  matters  related  to  the  &iuth. 
with  one  exception,  and  that  blithely  Ignored 
by  the  Pennsylvania  bon.  The  dl.-ectory 
owned  CongrcM.  and  Steven*  owned  the 
directory. 

As  a  slight  canMMkm  to  the  finer  sensi- 
bilities of  his  eceaoipiratont.  he  called  It 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  It  came 
out  of  a  secret  caucus  the  night  before  the 
regular  Republican  caucus,  and  waa  ewti- 
lowed  in  toto  by  the  party  caucus  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Thirty-ninth  C<->ngrcs*— and 
that    despite   a   poasible    i:  m    both 

houses    favoraale    to    the    i  Johnson 

rsconstruction  plan,  had  there  been  aggres- 
sive leadership 

But  revolutions  are  not  born  In  •  day. 
While  the  decisive  battle  of  the  postwar  rev- 
niution  waa  fought  In  18€8.  It  was  Booths 
bullet,  on  the  night  of  April  14.  18C5.  that 
niarked  the  rero  hour  and  r.M  the  force*  of 
^""■^  i"^''  '  into  action. 

^"      I  -.ss     Jammrd 

through  ux  uiUuaie  network  of  rcconstruc- 
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tlon  legislation  Including  the  Tenure-of-Of- 
flce  Act— a  law  to  prevent  the  President  from 
removing  any  administrative  offlcial.  includ- 
ing memt>ers  of  his  own  Cabinet,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  That  law. 
unchallenged,  wruld  have  destroyed  the 
Executive,  and  reduced  the  three  equal  and 
coordinate  branches  of  GDvernment  to  a 
monstrous  fiction 

Ironically  enough,  It  was  Edward  M  Stan- 
ton. Johnson's  Secretary  of  War,  who  wrote 
the  Johnson  veto  message  on  the  Tenure-of- 
Offlce  Act:  and  it  was  for  the  removal  of 
Secretary  Stanton  that  Johnson  was  im- 
peached, under  the  act  passed  over  his  veto. 

With  the  rroundwork  of  impeachment  well 
laid  in  legislation,  the  Directory  turned  Its 
attention  to  propaganda,  tr  the  distribution 
of  Incendlai-y  material  and  the  building  rf  a 
machine  to  bury  Congresi  with  petitions 
should  occasion  require  They  t  d  their  work 
well,  and  the  hecklers  along  the  Presidential 
tour  proved,  if  mobp  ever  prove  anything, 
that  the  cc  untry  was  prepared  for  anything 
Ih '  Directory  wished  to  do  to  the  Presidency, 
the  American  system,  the  Constitution,  the 
South,  or  anything  else. 

The  pre.'-s  and  pulpit  echoed  Yates'  -The 
President  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way." 
Great  church  leaders  prayed  for  God  to  "save 
our  Senators  from  error."  not  defining  them- 
selves very  clearly  but  ngurlng  God  would 
catch  on:  and  a  Negro  bishop  called  mightily 
on  "de  Lawd"  to  save  us  from  dat  demented 
Moses  of  "Tennessee  "  Tliey  were  under  the 
Impression  that  President  Johnson  and  cer- 
tain "wavering"  Senators  vore  standing  be- 
tween them  and  something  i.ey  were,  but 
it  wasn't  what  they  thought. 

Stevens'  espionage  system  was  the  equal  of 
anything  ever  seen  In  Washington.  Spies 
literally  camped  on  the  doorsteps  of  timid 
solons.  rubbed  shoulder?  with  them  In  res- 
tnuranu  and  gaming  places,  and  Kept  some 
of  them  scared  half  to  death  with  .salacious 
Inferences.  Not  that  they  were  necessarily 
Immoral— they  were  probably  about  an  av- 
crnpe — but  frighten  a  timid  man  with  a  wom- 
an story  he  is  afraid  to  publicize  by  denying. 
and  he  can  be  blackmailed  into  almost  any- 
thing. 

Then,  of  course,  there  was  the  feminine 
lobby.  During  the  World  War  it  was  called 
the  sex  squad.  A  woman  with  a  sylphllke 
form  and  lazy,  languorous  smile  makes  a 
splendid     I  and    Thaddeus    Stevens 

wasn't  ovr:  anythlne.     A  great  many 

good  people  who  think  they  know  their  Gov- 
ernment would  be  surprised  to  know  how  a 
great  many  laws  are  passed,  and  some  of 
them  good  laws. 

You've  heard  of  little  Vlnnle  Ream?  She 
has  relatives  In  Oklahoma.  Vlnnle  was  a 
sculptress  with  a  studio  In  the  Capito'  base- 
ment, and  her  father  nw  ed  the  t>oardlng 
house  where  Senator  Edmund  G.  Ross,  of 
Kansas,  lived. 

Certainly  that  didnt  prove  anything,  nor 
was  It  an  occasion  for  accusation,  but  spies 
dogged  her  steps  day  and  night,  and  big, 
heavy-Jowled  solons  browbeat  and  threatened 
her  until  she  was  on  the  verge  of  hysterics. 
Vlnnle  wasn't  a  member  of  the  sex  squad: 
they  were  only  trying  to  draft  her.  Later 
they  put  her  out  of  the  basement,  and  It 
was  Stevens,  the  most  unconscionable  of 
them  all.  who  made  them  put  her  back. 

Stevens  was  conscious  of  his  power.  With 
the  Directory  taking  orders  verbatim,  with 
Congress  cowed  and  whipped  into  line,  with 
the  press  and  pulpit  voicing  hates  born  of 
war.  and  with  the  Supreme  Court  intimi- 
dated, his  objectives  seemed  assured. 
Chapte*  VI 

THE    DIBECTOHT    STRIltrS 

When  the  Fortieth  Congress  met.  Stevens 
deemed  it  time  to  strike — to  strike  at  the 
mudsUl  of  the  Republic,  the  principle  of  sep- 
arate powers.  He  had  the  votes:  he  had  the 
press  and  pulpit,  he  had  the  occasion— John- 


son's removal  of  Stanton:    and  he  had  the 
law — the  Tenure  of  Office  Act. 

The  set-up  was  so  complete,  so  airtight,  so 
foolproof  that  no  member  of  the  President's 
Cabinet  doubted  that  he  would  be  convicted. 
The  House  had  voted  11  impeachment  arti- 
cles, and  the  Senate  was  more  than  3-to-l 
Republican.  Apparently  'there  was  little 
chance  to  fall. 

Some  of  the  President's  friends  were  coun- 
seling conciliation  in  a  vain  hope  of  recruit- 
ing doubtful  or  wavering  Senators,  but  that 
hope  was  dashed  2  days  after  the  trial  began, 
when  the  President  lashed  Congress  with  a 
sizzling  veto  of  a  bill  to  reduce  the  powers 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  was  the  sort  of 
strategy  that  would  have  been  estpected  of  a 
"Hickory"  Jackson  or  a  Grover  Cleveland. 

The  Johnson  veto  message  was  a  bold 
stroke,  but  the  Directory  had  an  answer. 
Both  Houses  promptly  passed  the  bill  over 
his  veto,  with  only  nine  Senate  Democrats 
voting  to  sustain  him. 

The  veto  message  was  worthy  of  the  best  In 
American  tradition,  but  It  only  furnished  a 
vehicle  for  the  calumnies  of  his  foes.  The 
previous  Confi;re£s  had  damned  his  first  mes- 
sage with  faint  praise,  commended  his  dis- 
position to  cooperate  with  Congress,  and 
facetiously  indulged  the  hope  that  he  would 
continue  to  cooperate:  and  some  of  the  Presi- 
dent's more  timid  friends  were  exi)ecting 
something  from  the  "cooperate"  argument 
until  Johnson  knocked  it  into  a  cocked  hat. 
Years  later  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  to  bitterly  complain  that  the  Supreme 
Court  lacked  a  disposition  to  cooperate. 

The  Congressional  Globe  of  1868.  particu- 
larly the  debate  on  the  Supreme  Court  bill 
veto,  reads  very  much  like  portions  of  the 
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Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana.  Demo- 
cratic leader  and  later  Vice  President  under 
Cleveland,  led  the  fight  to  sustain  the  veto: 
and  William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  Repub- 
lican and  memt»er  of  the  Committee  0:1  Judi- 
ciary, led  the  fight  to  override  the  veio. 

Hendricks  contended  that  the  Constitution 
contemplated  that  all  legislation  shculd  be 
subject  to  court  test,  that  the  Supremo  Court 
Is  the  final  arbiter  on  all  questions  cf  Con- 
stitution. "Marshall  thought  so:  Taney 
thought  so;  and  I  cite  the  lights  of  the  law." 
he  argued.  Jnhnson  had  taken  the  same 
ground  in  his  veto.  "Thus  far."  he  said,  "dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  Government  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  been 
viewed  by  the  people  as  the  true  expounder 
of  the  Constitution." 

Stewarts  answer  has  a  familiar  ring.  "The 
Supreme  Ccurt  must  receive  the  law  from 
the  lawmaking  power."  he  said.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  Insisting  on 
tlie  same  principle  in  1936  when  he  told  Con- 
gress: "The  Congress  has  the  right  and  can 
find  the  means  to  protect  its  own  preroga- 
tives." 

Now,  get  this  straight.  Hendricks  was  a 
Democrat,  and  he  was  voicing  what  has  al- 
ways been  and  still  is  the  Democratic  posi- 
tion. Stewart  was  a  radical  Republican,  and 
was  voicing  the  radical,  or  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  later  termed  the  "lunaUc  fringe," 
philosophy. 

The  Stewart  answer  was  in  harmony  with 
the  anti-Court  agitation  that  had  raged  since 
the  decision  in  the  MlUipan  case  about  2 
years  before.  And  that  takes  us  back  to  the 
closing  years  of  the  war. 

Lamdin  Milligan.  of  Indiana,  was  an  alleged 
member  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle, 
a  secret  order  that  had  sprung  up  in  the 
Northwest  during  the  Civil  War  as  a  counter 
movement  to  the  Union  Leagues  the  Repub- 
licans had  organized.  They  had  about  175.COO 
members  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Illinois:  and 
were  in  rather  bad  repute  in  the  North  by 
rea-son  of  their  password — "Nu-oh-lac,"  the 
name  of  the  great  Carolinian,  Calhoun, 
spelled  backward. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  Milligan  was  arrested, 
tried   before   a   military   tribunal,   and  sen- 


tenced to  be  hanged.  Nine  days  before  his 
date  with  the  hangman  the  United  SUies 
Circuit  Court  of  Indiana  granted  him  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus.  He  appealed  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  the  ground  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers:  that  he 
had  not  been  in  the  military  service:  that  the 
authority  of  the  General  Government  had 
been  unopposed  in  Indiana:  that  the  courts 
were  open  and  their  processes  unobstructed; 
and  that  the  military  tribunal  had  no  Juris- 
diction over  him. 

Early  In  April  1866  the  Supreme  Court,  by 
unanimous  decision,  held  in  favor  of  Mulli- 
gan; and  tlie  revolutionists  struck  at  the 
Court  with  a  vlndlctlveness  unprecedented 
and  little  expected  The  radical  press  waved 
lis  bloody  shirt.    Let  the  courts  beware. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  believed:  "A  future 
Congress  will  reorganize  the  Court"  Harper's 
Weekly  suggested  that  "The  Supreme  Court 
be  swamped  by  r.  thorough  reorgan'zatlon 
and  an  increased  number  cf  Judges"  A 
Washington  correspondent  for  another  paper 
wrote:  "Mr.  Stevens  is  preparing  some  strin- 
gent measures  to  protect  *he  country  from 
the  evil  tendencies  of  the  Supreme  Court." 
John  Jay  expressed  apprehension  about  the 
attitude  of  the  Court  on  "the  great  questions 
that  will  come  before  them  in  reference  to 
reconstruction." 

Then  came  the  McCardle  case — and  after 
2  years  of  fire  in  one  of  the  greatest  crises  of 
the  century     •      •     •. 

Colonel  McCardle  was  an  editor  down  in 
the  fourth  district,  what  had  been  Missis- 
sippi— they  weren't  using  names  then,  you 
know.  He  had  written  something  about 
General  Orb,  the  fourth  district  comman- 
dant, that  the  general  didn't  like. 

Orb  liad  him  arrested,  tried  before  a  drum- 
head court  martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 
A  drumhead  is  a  summary  trial  during  mili- 
tary operations,  and  certainly  not  the  right 
procedure,  but  the  general  wanted  the  editor 
killed  and  the  courts  were  too  uncertain. 
McCardle  had  been  denied  a  writ  of  bat>eas 
corpus,  and  it  looked  bad  for  the  .southern 
editor  until  his  lawyer  remembered  a  pro- 
vision in  one  of  the  reconstruction  laws  pro- 
viding for  a  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  was  a  provision  jammed  through 
the  previous  Congress  to  protect  carpet- 
baggers unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  local  courts. 

McCardle  filed  his  appeal,  and  the  case  ^ 
was  argued  shortly  before  the  Johnson  im- 
peachment trial  began.  But  pending  a  de- 
ci.sion  the  Congress  jammed  through  another 
bill,  over  the  President's  veto,  depriving  the 
Court  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  intimidated 
Court  was  glad  enough  to  find  a  way  out. 

That  was  the  Supreme  Court  bill  President 
Johnson  vetoed  the  second  day  of  this  trial, 
knowing  the  Congress  would  pass  It  over  his 
veto,  but  hoping  the  Court  would  act  within 
the  10  day,s  that  had  to  elapse  before  the  bill 
became  law.  The  Court  didn't  act,  and 
Justice  Grier,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  Court  by  Polk,  filed  an  opinion  disclaim- 
ing responsibility  for  the  deliberate  "evasion 
of  the  performance  of  a  duty  imposed  on  us 
by  the  Constitution." 

The  directory  had  struck;  Johnson  had 
struck  back;  the  Supreme  Court  had  been 
clubt>ed  out  of  the  way;  and  the  trial  swung 

Into  high. 

Chapter  VII 

TRYING  THE  CONSTITXTTION  '' 

Technically,  the  United  States  Ssnate  was 
trying  one  Andrew  Johnson  for  the  viola- 
tion of  a  Federal  law,  but  actually  it  was  try- 
ing the  President  of  the  United  States  lor 
being  President,  trying  the  Constitution  for 
making  him  President,  and  trying  the  doc- 
trine responsible  for  the  Constitution— the 
doctrine   of  separate  powers. 

The  trial  was  an  interesting  vindication  of 
the  philosophy  that  right  make*  might,  that 
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"one 
Bior* 
f>f  the 
bMlc 
and  Iti 
court 


th  God  Is  n  majority"  I  want  no 
c^nclxMlve  proof  of  Ood  than  the  story 

lepubllc.  Three  times  the  Republic's 
tpeory  has  been  seriously  challenged. 

oTfanlc  law  tested  in  an  tinfrlendly 


was  in  1837.  with  all  the  banks  and 

t   of   the    businesses   closed;    with 

stepped  and  no  way  to  pay  laborers. 

and  sailors:   and  little  between  the 

t  and  complete  collapse  but  a  tew 

Congress    like   Benton   at  iUaaourl. 

at  South  Carolina.   Allen  of  Ohio. 

Wi|ght  of  New  York,  clinging  tenaciously 

principle*  " 

tested   again   In   1868   with   only   a 

known   friends  In  a  coxtrt  admittedly 

dominated  by  Its  accuser.    And  It  was  to  be 

In  In  1937  by  an  overwhelming  one- 

>Mi?ress  and  JExecutlve  with   the  un- 

credit  of  the  United  SUtes  at  their 
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.    of    Elijah   on   Mount   Carmel,  of 

.It  Thermopylae,  of  Lincoln  In  the 

the  Nations  travail,  and  of  the  poet 

ho  sani?:    "For  right   is  rl«ht.   since 

»o<l.  and  right  the  day  muat  win." 

Johnson     Impeachment     trial    la&ted 

months,  counting  recesses — 3  months 

argument,  and  oratory;  3  months 

passion,  and  perjury— and    the 

gods    looking    down    on    a    steaming 

•auldron  of  hatreds  spawned  by  war 

they     were     watching     the     trial. 

spei.klng    what    they   saw    was   the 
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am.  of  the  Hotjse  managers,  was  a 

1  lawyer,  but  the  irrepressible  Ben 

slated    for   Secretary   of  State  under 

in  the  event  of  conviction,  elbowed 

of  the  leadership  and  nearlv  out  of 

plc^re  until  the  last  day  when  BinRhain 

pandemonium  with  his  clcaing  argu- 


t)  lal 


Wade 
out 


11.  another  House  manager,  was 
IS  a  word  wizard,  but  Evarts  of  the 
turned  his  "hole  In  the  sky"  speech 
him  so  cleverly  that  even  the  con- 
had  to  laugh. 
was  looking  straight  Into  the  Jaws 
carried  in  and  out  of  the  sessions 
I  tant  Negroes,  but  his  iron  will  domi- 
prosecution.  and  when  the  tmie 
argument  he  planted  his  clubfoot 
and  consigned  "wavering"  Sena- 
everlasting  oblcxiuy." 
other  table  sat  Benjamin  R.  Curtis. 
Supreme  Court  Justice,  and  In  the 
of  his  powers.  Henry  Stanbery.  for- 
General.  65.  and  as  command- 
ifreseuce  as  "ever  graced  a  court  or 
a  nastrum".  William  Maxwell  Evarts. 
'  -day  philippic  made  the  venerable 
Bancroft  nod:  the  able  and  fluent 
S.  Groesbeck:  and  Thomas  Nelson. 
s  Tennessee  neighbor,  who  nearly 
n  out  of  the  trial  when  he  proved 
er  was  a  liar 

real   trial— the  trial    that   deter- 
ge fate  of  the  Presidency,  the  Con^tl- 
nd  the  American  theory- — was  staged 
louls  of  seven   Republican   Senators, 
had  been  credited  to  the  prosecu- 
all  recognized  political  rules— party 
political     background,     recorded 
what    weighs   very    heavily    with 
their     own     political     fortunes. 
3  months  of  wrangles  and  recesses 
quietly   In   the  Chamber,  weighing 
hearing  the  argument,  resisting 
defying    the    smear    hounds,    and 
faith  with  theinselves. 

not   be  supposed,   however,   that 

the  only  Incorruptible  members  of 

Senate.      Certainly    they    were 

of   the   54.   representing  27  States, 
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must 
weis 

For  leth 


they  were  the  only  onea  who  had  anything 
to  lose  by  their  votca.  The  12  Democrats 
had  nothing  to  loM  by  voting  for  acquittal, 
and  the  35  Republicans  who  voted  for  con- 
viction could  hardly  lose  by  staying  regular. 

Nor  Is  It  contended  that  the  35  were 
corrupt.  Doubtleaaly  some  of  them  were, 
but  some  only  lacked  cotirage  One  of  the 
hardest  things  for  people  to  realise  Is  that 
Washington  is  a  meoca  tor  mental  mentals 
and  moral  cowards.  Frequently  a  Senator  or 
Congrsmmsii  is  not  in  position  to  vote  his 
convtctlons.  and  the  Directory  with  lu  spies 
and  feminine  lobbyists  had  taken  particular 
pains  to  make  that  the  case. 

Witness  what  happened  to  a  Senator  from 
this  State  not  many  months  ago  On  the 
eve  of  the  vote  on  the  President's  reontanl- 
zatlnn  bill  he  sent  a  very  strong  t' 
to  a  State  paper,  stating  unequlvoc:. 
he  wo«M  not  vote  for  the  bill  wlthcui  cer- 
um  amuidOMBta.  But  24  hours  later,  and 
before  the  Ink  was  hardly  dry  on  his  pub- 
lished tele^am.  he  voted  for  the  bill  with- 
out the  amendments,  and  explained  at  length 
that  It  would  have  carried  anyway  The 
obvtcus  conclustoa  Is  that  somebody  had 
given   him  the   works. 

Wor  was  the  Stevens  directory  Indulging 
In  empty  threats  They  made  their  threats 
good:  and  what  hapr>»  rd  t,  the  7  R»publl- 
cans  who  bolted  his  p  is  the  darkest 

stain  on  the  party  of  i  .n  .ii  and  Trumbull, 
so  dark  In  fact  It  Is  seldom  told:  but  It  at- 
tests fhe  power  of  a  political  muchlne.  cor- 
rupt In  operation  and  intolerant  of  oppo- 
sition. 

Out  of  the  stillness  of  forgotten  conflicts 
and  the  Umbo  of  forgetfulness  to  which  they 
were  conslened.  their  voices  come  but  once, 
some  round  and  resonant,  some  low  and 
faltering,  but  distinctly  heard  above  the  roar 
of  mob-baltlng  cant.  "Not  guilty  '  Cer- 
tainly they  made  other  »j>eechee.  many 
apeeches.  great  speeches:  but  once  their 
feeble  voices  leaped  the  twrriers  of  time  and 
distance,  changed  the  cannel  of  history, 
saved  th»  American  experiment;  and  once 
they  made  all  men  their  debtors.  Who  were 
they? 

CHATm  VIII 
THI  TEST  BEGINS 

William  P    Fessenden 

^^e  first  to  delik>erately  sacrifice  himself 
for  a  fundamental  was  William  P.  Fes^nden. 
of  Maine  For  weeks  they  watched  him  from 
the  whispering  galleries — a  man  of  slight 
figure,  academic  face,  thin  gray  hair,  and  a 
veritable  dynamo  of  Intellect. 

He  had  been  numbered  with  the  radicals 
No  one  had  ever  charged  him  with  sympathy 
for  the  Sruthern  cause      He  had  vigorously 
si:  '  In's    war    policy    when    the 

b.  .i^ressmen  were  urging  com- 

promise tuid  peaceful  secession 

After  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run  the  de- 
mand for  compromise  nearly  swept  the  North 
from  Us  moorings  Breckinridge,  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  a  flery  speech  denounced  Lincoln's 
war  policy  as  unconstitutional,  and  branded 
the  North  as  the  aggressor  Baker,  of  Oregon, 
interrupted  him  to  ask:  "Suppose  a  Roman 
senator,  wearing  the  Roman  purple,  had  de- 
nounced Rome  as  the  aegressor  when  Hanni- 
bal was  thundering  at  the  gate?"  It  was  the 
quiet,  scholarly  Fessenden  who  answered. 
"He  would  have  been  hurled  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock  " 

Fessenden  never  roared,  never  stormed 
never  shouted,  was  not  given  to  rhetorical 
flights,  but  his  colleagues  had  a  profound 
respect  for  his  ability.  He  could  captivate 
without  eloquence,  by  his  power  of  reason 
and  logic,  and  Hendricks  once  pronounced 
him  the  greatest  debater  In  the  Senate. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  directory  He 
had  voted  for  the  resolution  creating  It.  and 
until  then  had  never  given  the  radicals  any 
occasion  for  alarm.  He  had  helped  unseat 
Senator  Stockton,  a  Democrat  of  New  Jersey, 
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to  provide  a  two-thirds  majority  for  Pre:.  - 
dentlal  vetoes.  He  had  favored  provlalomi 
govsinment  for  the  suicken  States,  had  ot- 
farsd  BO  serious  objection  to  the  conquerr  1 
province  theory,  and  was  as  loyal  as  either 
Butler  or  Sumner  or  Wade,  but  with  a  digult  .' 
and  refinement  those  Senators  lacked 

As  the  trial  progressed  Washington   liter- 
ally boiled  over  with  bloody-shirt  poUtlciunt. 
thlrsUng  for  somelxxly's  gore.    To  reason  with 
-th«m  was  as  futile  as  to  reason  with  a  caM! 
at  mental  buckagturs.     Fes^  a   b4r 

had  come  to  bis  poliucal  ei 

route   to   bis   political   Gol. 
leagues  ganged  him  In  the  « .     t- 
byists  boldly  approached   him  on   the   floor, 
buttonholeo   him   in   public  places,  waylaid 
him  at  his  lodging:   and  misguided  phllan- 
■     unded  I.;.  >     1 

.  :   ed  him 

U.^a.  rti<d  deliberate: 
dtn  nevet  fliiKhed.  . 
lalive  expert  from  New  Ycik.  - 
the  order  of  the  "bright  younc  >.. 
erating  out  of  the  depart mr:. 
floor  contaiuously.  He  huriuiJ 
Senator  to  Senator,  reckle&s  of  a^peaiunce-s, 
but  when  he  reached  Frssenden'.-  desk  h«- 
was  quietly  snubbed  The  Judce  on  hi.s 
bench — and  every  Senator  was  a  Juctge  under 
oath — was  supposed  to  be  inviolate 

Fessenden**  mall  abounded  with  InsultinK 
letters,  demanding  his  'price  "  But  when 
General  Dow.  ct  Maine,  wrote  him  to  vote  to 
hang  Johnson  "like  a  dead  cow  In  a  corn 
field"  be  answered.  "I  wl&li  you  and  all  my 
friends  to  know  I  have  sworn  to  do  Impartial 
Justice  " 

He  did  Just  that,  and  was  retired  at  the 
next  eleiilon.  Early  In  Grants  administra- 
tion we  find  him  In  his  home  In  Maine  read- 
ing a  letter  from  Grimes:  "Thank  God  my 
IK)lltlcal  career  ended  with  the  beginning  c.l 
the  corrupt  political  era."  Soon  after  that 
he  died. 

Jaicph  S  rctitrr 

The  second  cell  in  political  death  row  was 
taken  by  Joseph  S.  Fowler,  of  Tennessee. 
Fowler  had  left  Tennessee  under  President 
Jefferson  Davis'  40-day  proclamation  but 
had  returned  to  help  organise  »' 
government,  and  in  1865  the  L. 
lature  had  elected  him  Unilfd  iStmes  Senator. 

Now  note,  the  President  of  the  United 
S»ates  was  from  Tennessee,  but  the  flr^t  pott- 
war  Congress  denied  her  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives admission  on  the  theory  that 
Tennessee  was  not  a  member  of  the  Union. 
Later  it  develof)ed  that  one  Tenne(!«ie»'  Sena- 
tor, Joseph  Smyth  Fowler,  was  u  •  mat 
he  sympathized  with  the  Su-  .inaer 
Idea  of  Africanizing  11  helpless  States  and 
crushing  the  servllocracy.  land  he  was 
promptly  seated.  The  other  Senator.  David 
T.  Patterson,  however,  was  the  Presid'^nt  s 
son-in-law,  and  the  directory  kept  hiin  wait- 
ing until  the  last  day  of  the  session 

No  one  knew  better  than  Fowler  that  the 
loyalist  government  In  Teune.Si>ee  would  go 
along  with  the  directory.  Loyal  then,  like 
liberal  now,  was  made  to  signify  strange 
things.  He  had  served  as  comptroller  general 
In  Tennessee  under  Johns«jn.  but  If  he  ex- 
pected to  stay  In  the  Senate  he  would  have 
to  look  to  Johnson's  foes  instead  of  Johnso:,".-: 
friends. 

Fifteen  votes  h:icl  been  cast,  nine  for  con- 
vjctlcn  and  six  for  acquittal,  when  the  clerk 
called  Fowler's  name,  and  the  Chief  Justice 
droned  his  monotonous.  "Mr  Senator  Fowler, 
how  say  you?  Is  the  respondent  Andrew 
Johnson.  President  of  the  United  States, 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  high  misdemeanors 
as  charged  In  thl.s  article?" 

The  Tennessee  Senator  had  bof  ti  '^ubV^ct'-d 
to  the  cruel  program  of  pressure  meted  out 
to  the  others,  and  probabtv  due  to  emotio ml 
strain  his  answer  was  indistinct.  Only  the 
last  word,  "guilty."  was  heard  The  clerk 
hesitated  and  the  Chief  Justice  asked  hi  in 
the  second  time,  "How  wiy  you?" 
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"Not  guilty,"  was  his  bell-like  answer— and 
his  political  doom  was  sealed.  It  was  his 
iast  term. 

James  W.  Grimes 

When  the  Clerk  reached  the  "G's"  another 
name  was  added  to  the  political  death  list. 
James  W.  Grimes,  of  Iowa,  another  member 
of  the  directory,  and  a  man  of  meticulous 
habits  and  standards,  had  been  subjected 
to  a  F^rt'ctilarly  vicious  attack.  "Tell  the 
damn  scoundrel  If  It's  money  he  wants  there 
Is  a  bushel  of  It."  Butler  had  shcuted,  and 
the  badgered  Grimes  had  found  it  difficult  to 
enter  the  Chamber  without  subjecting  him- 
self to  Insult. 

Grimes  had  had  his  baptism  of  fire  In  the 
previous  session  when  he  had  fcught  to  death 
a  vicious  tariff,  and  Greeley  had  charged 
him  with  corruption,  blanketing  Iowa  with 
his  Tribune. 

He  was  desperately  HI  on  the  day  of  voting 
and  had  to  be  carried  Into  the  Chamber.  As 
he  reached  his  desk,  his  face  pale  and  twisted 
v,lth  pain.  Fesi-enden  sprang  forward  to  grasp 
his  hand.  He  had  been  carried  to  his  own 
pollilcal  execution,  and  at  his  own  command. 
There  were  moral  giants  in  Washington  In 
those  days.  Ben  Butlers  hypothetical 
"bushel  of  money"  had  gone  begging. 

John  B.  Henderson 

The  directory  had  discovered,  probably 
tb.-out;h  Grant,  that  John  B.  Henderson,  of 
Missouri,  was  "doubtful""  Henderson  had 
dined  with  Grant  one  evening  and  learned 
that  Wade  had  already  picked  his  Cabinet,  and 
that  Grant  had  been  offered  the  Republican 
nomination  provided  he  would  accei:t  Wade's 
Cabinet.  Grant,  however,  had  not  given  the 
required  promise,  but  Henderson,  refusing  to 
commit  himself  on  the  John.son  Impeach- 
ment, made  It  very  clear  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  Grant's  active  Interest  In  Impeach- 
ment. 

The  Missouri  Senator  had  been  In  the  Sen- 
ate -,lnce  the  expulsion  of  Polk  In  1862.  and 
his  loyalty  had  never  been  questioned  When 
It  was  discovered  he  was  "doubtful,"  he  was 
deluped  with  Insulating  teleerams,  and  the 
Missouri  delegation  attempted  to  "instruct" 
him.  'As  I  am  an  honest  man  I  shall  obey 
my  conscience  and  not  your  will."  he  told 
a  St.  Louis  committee,  and  the  Revolution- 
ists set  him  down  as  No  4  on  their  pro- 
scribed list 

He  never  came  back.  But  for  two  brief 
Intervals,  his  latter  years  are  wrapped  In 
obscurity.  In  1874.  under  appointment  from 
Washington,  he  prosecuted  the  notorious  St. 
Louis  'vhlsky  ring,  but  was  relieved  In  the 
middle  of  the  trial  for  hanging  an  Indictment 
on  the  President's  private  secretary.  Ten 
years  later  he  presided  over  the  convention 
that  nominated  Blaine. 

Ch.mteh  IX 

"NOT  guilty" 

Edmund  G  Ross 

"I  felt  that  I  was  looking  Into  my  open 
grave.  '  Is  the  way  Edmund  G.  Ross,  of  Kan- 
sas, explained  it  years  later. 

Ross  was  a  newspaperman  and  a  radical 
Republican,  but  newspapermen  have  a  little 
different  way  of  looking  at  things.  They  hear 
both  sides,  write  both  sides,  and  In  time  de- 
velop an  ability  to  see  both  sides. 

Lawyers  and  ministers  have  no  such  train- 
ing. Lawyers  study  the  other  side  for  flaws, 
and  the  minister  Is  a  herald  rather  than  an 
advocate.  But  as  I  have  said  In  my  speeches, 
I'm  not  an  authority  on  how  to  get  to  heaven, 
and  I  prefer  not  to  define  the  holy  calling. 

Ross  had  come  to  the  Senate  In  1868  by 
appointment,  later  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He  had 
helped  write  the  Kansas  Constitution;  he 
had  served  In  the  Legislature  through  the 
"bleeding  Kans.is"  era;  he  had  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  a  Kansas  regiment  and  served 
through  the  war:  he  had  been  trained  In  the 
hard  school  of  intolerance  and  bloodshed — 
and  he  had  few  Illusions  as  to  who  would  do 


the  "bleeding"  In  Kansas  If  the  President 
should  be  acquitted  by  his  vote. 

He  knew  he  would  be  hounded  to  his  po- 
litical death,  probably  mobbed,  his  name 
blackened,  his  friends  punished,  his  career 
ended;  and  he  had  pood  reason  to  believe 
the  issues  Involved  were  a  matter  of  a  single 
vote.  Senator  Pomeroy.  later  dubbed  "Sub- 
sidy Pom"  by  reason  of  his  relations  with 
Credit  Moblller,  had  told  him  as  much  a  few 
days  before  the  day  of  verdict.  Pomeroy 
had  also  told  him  they  were  dependlr  -  on 
him. 

And  a  lot  of  people  were  telling  Edmund 
Ross  a  lot  of  things  in  the  closing  day?  of 
the  trial.  Excited  -jartisans  Jammed  his  room 
demanding  his  vote  for  Impeachment.  Reso- 
lutions from  home  denounced  him  as  a 
skunk  and  a  traitor.  Shameless  Jury  fixers 
probed  every  domestic,  business,  and  politi- 
cal affiliation  of  his  whole  life.  What  won- 
der that  the  ominous  silence  in  the  Chamber 
filled  him  with  dread  as  the  Chief  Justice 
droned:  "What  say  you.  Mr.  Senator  Ross?" 
And  Ross'  "Not  guilty"'  was  his  own  political 
epitaph. 

Years  later,  the  Kansas  Democrats  gave 
him  a  gubernatorial  nomination,  but  he  was 
defeated.  Grover  Cleveland,  mindful  of  de- 
mocracy's debt  to  the  aged  Senator  Ross, 
made  him  Governor  of  New  Mexico  Terri- 
tory, where  he  died. 

Lyman  Trumbull 

Only  two  cells  were  vacant  in  death  row, 
and  only  three  votes  were  needed  for  ac- 
quittal, when  they  came  to  Lvman  Trumbull, 
of  Illinois. 

Trumbull  had  helped  organize  tht  Republi- 
can Party.  He  had  served  in  the  House  as 
one  of  the  first  members  of  the  new  party, 
and  he  had  defeated  Lincoln  for  the  Senate 
in  1859.  He  was  Just  beginning  his  third 
term  when  Thaddeus  Stevens  pocketed  Con- 
gress, and  he  knew  what  It  was  about.  His 
constituents  In  Illinois  wired  him  to  either 
vote  for  Impeachment  or  expect  to  be  hanged 
from  a  lamp  post  the  first  time  he  appeared 
in  Chicago. 

The  day  the  trial  began  Julian  saw  Trum- 
bull in  earnest  conversation  with  Fessenden. 
standing  by  Fessenden's  desk.  Trumbulls 
manner  was  serious,  cold,  and  unsympa- 
thetic, but  his  face  reflected  Intellect  and 
hlgh-mindedness. 

Senator  Trumbull  was  a  member  of  the 
Directorv.  He  was  a  pronounced  Loyalist, 
and  all  his  political  Interests  were  on  the 
side  of  Impeachment.  He  had  represented 
the  Government  in  the  McCardle  case  when 
the  Attorney  General,  believing  McCardle 
right,  refused  to  appear. 

He  had  the  cold  precision  and  ethics  of 
his  profession.  He  could  hang  or  shoot  a 
man  on  a  technicality,  but  he  couldn't  vlo- 
jlate  an  oath  of  office  nor  stultify  his  legal 
conscience  with  a  political  decision.  It  just 
wasn't  done  In  those  days  by  men  like  Lyman 
Trumbull. 

He  was  a  great  partisan,  a  great  politician, 
but  a  preater  constitutional  lawyer:  and  he 
had  sworn  to  do  Impartial  Justice  under  the 
organic  law.  As  a  Senator,  he  might  have 
voted  differently,  but  he  was  not  sitting  as  a 
Senator.  He  was  sitting  as  a  Judge  under 
oath,  and  with  L\Tnan  Trumbull  in  the  er- 
mine of  the  Jurist  there  could  be  but  one 
answer— "not  guilty." 

He  had  pronounced  sentence  of  political 
death  upon  himself.  He  was  Indeed  the  Just 
Judge. 

Peter  G.  Van  Winkle 

The  prosecution  lacked  but  six  votes  and 
the  defense  but  two  when  they  came  to  the 
Vs.  Actually,  only  one  vote  was  needed  by 
either  side,  for  only  one  was  doubtful — Sena- 
tor Peter  O.  Van  Winkle,  of  West  Virginia. 

The  West  Virginia  Senator  was  serving  his 
first  and  only  term.  He  had  helped  organize 
the  new  State  of  West  Virginia  during  the 
war.  He  was  a  Loyalist,  and  had  been  consid- 
ered safe  until  someone  noticed  blm  talking 


to  Senator  Trumbull.  There  was  a  tradition 
that  conicientious  men  couldn't  afford  to 
talk  to  Trumbull  unless  they  vrere  prepared 
to  agree.  Trumbull  could  sell  a  political  gal- 
lows gibbet,  or  grave,  and  make  It  look  at- 
tractive where  an  oath  of  office  or  point  of 
Constitution  was  involved. 

A  breathless  silence  gripped  the  Senate, 
the  galleries,  and  even  the  orowd  on  the  out- 
side. One  more  word  and  the  Constitution, 
the  American  theory,  and  the  Presidency, 
would  be  exonerated  or  condemned.  One 
more  word,  and  the  Republic  would  survive 
on  the  original  pattern  or  succumb  to  the 
corrupt  schemes  of  the  Stevens  centraltza- 
tlonlsts;  and  that  word  was  In  the  mouth 
of  a  radical  Republican. 

"How  say  you? '"  inquired  the  Chief  Justice. 

'Not  guilty."  said  Van  Winkle — and  Colonel 
Crook,  the  Presidents  bodyguard,  came  down 
the  Capitol  steps  several  at  a  time  and  ran 
the  entire  length  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
to  announce  the  result  at  the  White  House. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  addresses 
made  yesterday  at  the  dedication  of  the 
shrine  of  the  late  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  by  President  Truman, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  and  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Krug: 

Address  by  PREsmENT  Tbuman 
We  stand  In  reverence  at  this  hallowed 
spot  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  a  great 
American  who  has  become  a  great  citizen  of 
the  world.  We  stand  here  In  solemn  tribute. 
All  over  the  globe,  plain  people  Join  with 
leaders  and  statesmen  In  recognition  that  it 
was  largely  because  of  him  that  civilization 
has  survived.  Only  history  can  do  him  full 
justice. 

The  loss  which  America  suffered  through 
the  death  of  Franklin  D.  Rocsevelt  cannot  be 
softened  by  the  sptken  word.  Tributes  can 
only  emphasize  the  loss.  But  these  of  us 
who  have  survived  him  In  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment can  pay  homage  to  his  memory  by 
our  deeds. 

The  progressive  and  humane  principles  ( f 
the  New  Deal  embodied  the  great  hope  which 
In  an  hour  of  extreme  crisis  President  Roose- 
velt gave  to  the  American  people.  As  car- 
ried out  In  practice,  the  New  Deal  became 
the  realization  of  that  hope.  It  was  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  basic  truth  that  this  Gov- 
ernment exists  not  for  the  benefit  of  a 
privileged  few  but  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

RECALLS    FSOCRESSIVX    MEASUEE8 

Those  principles  and  their  execution  In 
practice  have  today  become  an  accepted  part 
of  our  way  of  life.  When  an  employee  Joins 
a  union,  when  an  investor  buys  a  share  of 
stock,  when  a  man  buys  a  house  or  a  farm 
on  credit,  when  he  puts  money  In  the  bank, 
or  grows  and  sells  his  crops,  or  gets  cheap 
electricity,  when  he  lays  aside  part  of  his 
Income  for  unemployment  or  old-age  insur- 
ance, those  principles  are  right  there  by 
him — and  on  his  side. 

These  same  principles  apply  to  legislation 
assuring  full  production  and  full  cmpioy- 
ment,   legislation   for   a    health 
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lATS  OBUCATIONS  WERZ  REAIIZEO 

loreign    policy    called    for    fair,    sym- 

and    firm    dealing    with    the   other 

of  the  family  of  nntton.s.     At  the 

tUne.  It  recognized  our  obligation  to  the 

and    homeless    of   other    lands.     It 

the  solemn  duty  of  this  country 

nations  which  have  been  weakened 

«  eath  struggle  against  tyranny. 

principles  of  international  coop- 
we  are  determined  to  fight  with  all 
We  are  deLermii.ed   to  do  all 
r  power  to  make  the  Unittd  Nat.ons 
living  organization;  to  find  effective 
alleviating  suiferiug  and  distress:  to 
with  all  nations.     Tliese  principles 
basi-s   of   the  foreign  policy  under 
D.    Roosevelt.     They   are   still    the 
OUT  foreign  policy 
aftermath  of  a  global  war  the  over- 
is   difficult.     But   it   can   be   simply 
[t  Is  to  carry  forward  the  underlying 
and  policies,  foreign  and  domestic, 
lin  D.  Roosevelt.     Changes  may   be 
here   and   there   to   meet   changing 
Fundamentally    the    objectives 
same 

here  not  only  to  do  honor  to  the  Im- 

iplrlt  of  Franklin  D    Roosevelt.     We 

to  gain  streni;ih  for  what  is  ahead — 

from  the  inspiration  of  his  deeds. 

iration  of   the  humane   principles 

bought  them  to  pass. 

here  he  was  born,  in  the  spot  which 
the  best  in  all  the  world,  he  Is  now 
We  shall  not  scon  see  his  Uke  again, 
mighty  God.  who  has  watched  over 
■  lie  as  it  grew  from  weakness  to 
give  us  the  wisdom  to  carry  on  in 
of  Franklin  D   Roosevelt. 
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BT  Mr-s  Euan  or  Roosevilt 

^e&ldent.     Secretary     Krug.     diatln- 

guesta.  ladies,  and  gentlemen: 

the  house  in  which  my  husband 

and  brought  up.     It  has  undergone 

since  the  days  when   he  first 

light  of  day.  but  they  were  changes 

meet  the  needs  of  the  growing  fam- 

lia  own  Ustes.-  He  always  felt  that 

his  home,  and  he  loved  the  house 

view,  the  woods.  8j>eclal   trees,  the 

spots  where  he  played  as  a  child; 

he  had  ridden  his  horse  as  a  bey 

or  where  he  later  drove  his  car 

was  no  longer  able  to  ride 

had  always  a  healing  quality  for 

he  spent  the  summer  9  months 

had  infantile  paralysis,  and  laborl- 

w^rked    to    regain    some    measure    of 

which    would    enable    him    to    get 

i»   he   gained   physically,   the   heal- 

spirlt  went  fra-ward  at  the  same 


nvin. 
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the  last  4  years  of  his  life  this  was 

motljer's  home,  but  he  came  here  with 

of  complete  ownership  and  part- 

i^Jth  her.  atnce  hts  father  died  when 


he  was  still  In  college.  In  spite  Of  his 
f  ather  s  age  and  delicate  health  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  he  gave  to  my  hus- 
band a  great  enjoyment  in  country  life  and 
a  great  understanding  of  what  was  owed  to 
the  land. 

I  have  often  thought  It  must  have  been 
a  great  regret  that  he  had  only  the  time  to 
direct  the  forestry  work  on  the  place  and 
was  obliged,  after  his  mother  died,  becau.se 
of  the  pressure  of  work  In  Washington  dur- 
ing the  war.  to  let  the  farm  run  down,  for 
he  had  always  wanted  to  see  it  run  on  a 
business-. ike  basis  and  become  an  asset  to 
the  community 

HOME    Sms    THAT    BECOME    SHRINFS 

His  years  in  the  White  House  taught  him 
that  the  homes  of  Presidents,  particularly 
their  birthplaces,  usually  become  of  such 
great  public  interest  that  the  families  find 
them  hard  to  live  in  During  my  husband  s 
term  of  o3Vce  he  was  asked  to  take  over  var- 
ious birthplaces  of  former  Pre^iidents 

Loving  history  as  he  did.  I  think  my  hus- 
band always  rather  eiijoyed  to  project  what 
the  future  might  bring,  and  so  be  could  see 
his  own  home  as  one  day  being  owned  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  being 
one  -if  the  points  where  they  would  come 
to  increase  their  understanding  of  history 
through  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  men 
who  had  made  It. 

Our  children  became  equally  familiar  with 
their  father's  trend  of  thought,  and  so  It 
8urprl.«»ed  none  of  us  to  find  the  memo- 
randum, after  my  husband's  death,  telling 
us  that  while  under  his  will  we  had  a  right 
to  live  here  If  we  wished  during  our  lives. 
he  thought  we  would  be  happier  If  we  did 
not  try  to  live  In  this  hoifie.  He  knew  the 
times  were  chanelne  and  that  It  would  be 
dIfllriiJt  to  run  a  big  est.iblishment.  and  that 
m  '<   were  not  for  the  type  of  formal 

lr>  I*;  such   a   big  house  would   entail. 

He  warned  us  that  the  pe<iple  might  want 
to  come  here  often,  and  that  we  would  not 
feel  justified  In  keeping  them  out.  8o  he  pic- 
tured us  as  looking  for  privacy  In  the  attic, 
or  In  the  woods. 

WAS  UAMXTtO  IM  THZ  HOUSZ 

I  have  many  asboclatlons  with  this  house, 
both  as  It  was  when  I  was  married,  and  as  It 
is  today.  But  It  Is  with  no  regret  that  I 
turn  it  over  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  It  will  be  weU  cared  fnr  and  pre- 
served, and  our  children  and  grandchildren 
will  have  the  privilege  of  learning  al^out  my 
husband  and  his  mother  in  a  way  which  per- 
haps would  not  be  pocaible  if  any  of  us  had 
gone  on  living  In  this  house  and  left  the 
stamp  of  our  own  personality  by  creating  as- 
sociations and  a  different  atn 

I  am  glad  that  I  shall  liv.  .  and  I 

hope  that  some  of  our  childreu  and  grand- 
children will  continue  to  live  in  this  vtciniiy 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  the  place  where 
we  have  roots,  and  I  am  a  rreat  believer  In 
putting  roots  down  deep  and  preserving  fam- 
ily tradition,  even  if  we  change  the  bonoes  m 
which  we  live. 

My  husband  has  b-  »•  cottage  upon 

the  lop  of  a  bill  on  si  j  which  he  had 

bought  himself  and  I  am  H*iii«-'UlarIy  happy 
to  have  it  occupied  now  ty  my  son  EU.'ott. 
since  that  was  a  place  where  my  husband 
was  particularly  happy:  this  house  of  his  own 
creation.  He  liked  to  think  that  some  day 
It  would  be  occupied  by  one  of  his  children. 

Since  this  Is  the  first  anniversary  of  my 
husband  s  death.  I  am  happy  to  have  It  con- 
nected with  something  which  will  always  be 
as  alive  as  the  d  n  -of  this   house  to 

the  people  of  the  !   States.     My   hus- 

band's spirit  will  live  in  this  house.  In  the 
library  and  in  the  quiet  g:irden  Inside  the 
hedge  where  he  willed  his  body  to  lie.  It  Is 
his  life  and  his  character  and  his  personality 
which  will  live  with  us  and  which  will  endure 
and  be  Imparted  to  those  who  come  to  see 
The  surroimdtaiB  ia  which  he  grew  to 
maturity. 


PLACE  rORMALLT  TTRNED   OVE« 

It  Is  With  pleasure  that  our  children  and  I 
see  this  house  dedicated  to  the  people  and 
opened  to  them.  It  was  the  people,  all  of 
the  people  of  this  country  and  of  the  world, 
whom  my  husband  loved  ar.d  kept  constantly 
In  his  mind  and  heart.  He  would  want  them 
to  enjoy  them5elves  in  these  suiTcundiugs. 
and  to  draw  from  them  re=t  and  pe  ce  and 
strength    as  he  did  all  the  d.iys  of  his  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  that  you  cculd 
be  with  us  on  this  occasion;  and  to  ycu.  Mr 
Secretary.  I  now  turn  over  the  full  pos5e6sion 
of  the  land,  the  house  with  Its  contenis.  and 
the  other  things  which  my  husband  willed  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Aorr.rsa  or  Secretart  Krug 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  of  the  Unittd 
Slates,  it  is  my  privilege  to  accept  the  guard- 
ianship of  this  beautiful  place,  the  home  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevt'lt.  his  generous  gilt 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

Tnia  is  Hyde  Park.  Here  President  Roose- 
velt was  burn,  here  he  lived,  and  here  is  his 
grave.  This  tranquil  Hudson  River  land- 
scape, the  broad  river,  these  majestic  trees 
and  rolling  acres  ;  h-d  his  love  of  nature 

The  books  and  p.:.  ..ected  here  Infoimed 

hL-i  quick  lntell.g<.uce.  This  lovely  river 
valley,  rich  In  the  traditii>ns  of  America, 
deepened  his  .sen.se  of  history  and  sharpened 
his  vision  of  his  country's  future.  Frcm 
these  vistas  of  serenity  and  peace  he  renewed 
the  courage  and  refreshed  the  strength  that 
led  his  country  through  its  darkest  years 

By  his  life  he  made  the  name  (f  l'\  '  '-: 
a   symbol   to  the   freedom-lovir.g   p.  l 

the  world. 

It  is  good  for  men  to  have  ruch  shrines  as 
this — places  where  they  pause  to  honor  and 
to  remember.  It  is  good  for  us  who  are  gath- 
ered here  to  remember  this  man.  He 
brought  hope  to  these  without  hope  because 
all  he  had  here,  all  he  learned  here,  he  shared 
with  other  men.  He  was  pas.sionnte  In  his 
dedication  to  the  caase  of  all  the  people. 

MIS    LOVX   OF    MATVBC   KVITCirr 

Hi.s  love  of  nature  did  not  stop  with  his 
delii^hted  contemplation  of  this  scene.  It 
grew  imtil  it  enoompaaaed  all  nur  natur.al 
resources,  and  It  expreaaed  Itaelf  In  his  deter- 
mination that  the  waters,  the  land,  the  for- 
ests, and  the  minerals  of  thU  Nation  should 
be  developed  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people, 
not  ravished  for  the  profit  nor  held  for  the 
pleasure  of  a  few. 

Because  he  loved  these  trees,  forest.i  are 
growing  today  from  hundreds  of  millions  of 
seedlings  planted  by  the  peacetime  army  of 
boys  his  leadership  recruited  for  a  gigantic 
program  of  restoration.  Because  he  cher- 
ished these  acres.  miUlons  of  acres  he  never 
saw  are  fertile  again,  green  and  prcdU'^'-ve 
where  once  they  were  brown  and 
Becaase  he  loved   this  home,  the  h  . 

other  men  were  saved  for  their  continued 
ownership  in  cities  and  towns  and  on  farms 
all  over  this  country  Because  he  loved 
theee  bopks  and  respected  scholarship,  hu:  - 
dreds  of  thousands  of  this  Nation's  yci.  h 
continued  their  Icarnlsg  in  the  dark  days  of 
the  depression. 

He  had  seciulty  here.     So  he  wanted  secu- 
rity for  others      And  he  fought  for  freer),  r- 
from  want,  a  decent  home  for  every  fa:u:  v 
an  education  for  every  child,  a  good  Job  for 
every  msn  and  woman. 

Becatiae  he  knew  freedom  he  gave  his  life 
that  men  might  be  liberated  everywhere. 

always  E.XFANDTNC  VISTAS 

He  never  stopped  growing  nnd  he  never 
stopped  sharing.  With  al!  his  feUuw  citizens 
he  shared  his  expanding  knowledge  of  world 
affairs.  From  him  millions  cf  Americans 
learned  what  he  knew  so  well:  Uiat  they 
could  not  be  free  while  other  men  were 
slaves,  that  their  iicmes  were  not  inviolate 
when  millions  aere  <U&poaaeaacd.  The 
boundaries  of  his  vision  and  his  faith  ncvLT 
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contracted.  When  he  died  he  was  In  the 
midst  of  plans  for  a  world  where  all  men 
would  le  free. 

He  knew,  as  no  othar  man.  how  hard  the 
road  ahead  would  be,  how  many  prejudices 
must  be  foresworn,  how  much  In  sacrifice 
was  still  to  be  required,  how  steadfast  Amer- 
ica would  have  to  be.  how  brave. 

This  Is  his  home.  The  people  he  loved 
win  come  here;  young  people,  poor  people, 
aliens,  and  neighbors,  men  who  are  freer 
men  because  be  lived.  Statesmen  from 
many  lands  will  come;  sometimes  weary  and 
dishea.tened  from  their  struggle  with  the 
problems  of  the  day. 

May  his  memory  deliver  all  of  them  from 
selfishness  and  from  greed.  May  he  forever 
share  with  all  who  come  something  of  his 
timeless  qualities — his  contagious  vitality. 
his  gallant  courage,  and  his  Infinite  com- 
passion. 


Lumber  Snafu — An  Analysis  of  the  Lum- 
ber Production  and  Forest  Conservation 
Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MTCHTCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  EOOK.  Mi-.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  statement  by  Ellery 
Foster,  research  director.  International 
Woodworkers  of  America.  CIO: 

Hcuslng  Is  going  to  be  held  back  for  a  long 
time  by  lumber  shortages,  unless  the  Nation 
wakes  up  to  the  facts  about  our  lumber  in- 
dustry and  our  dwindling  forests.  Here's 
the  story: 

Even  for  the  person  who  can  afford  present 
Inflated  prices,  lumber  Is  hard  to  get.  And 
what  you  get  is  usually  green,  truck-dried 
stuff  that  shrinks  and  warps  after  the  house 
is  built.  Then  doors  and  windows  stick  and 
plaster  cracks.  Also,  there  Is  much  more 
danrer  of  decay  than  in  seasoned  lumber. 

Yielding  to  heavy  pressures  the  OPA  Is 
pormiUlng  the  prices  to  be  pushed  even 
higher.  Yet.  despite  the  high  prices,  lum- 
ber v^ages  over  the  Nation  as  a  whole  are 
near  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  as  compared 
with  other  industries. 

Lumber,  of  course,  means  trees.  Saw- 
timber  trees  are  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer. 
Current  lumber  production  needs  to  be 
geared  In  with  long-time  forest  conservation, 
If  our  forests  are  to  last.  But  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Government  Is  thinking 
In  such  terms.    Let's  look  at  the  facts.        ^ 

In  lumber's  best  years  of  the  twenties — 
1923  and  1925 — only  time  when  we  built  al- 
most as  many  houses  as  Housing  Expediter 
Wyatt  has  charted  for  1946.  production  was 
4l'0O0.000.OO0  board  feet.  We  haven't  even 
come  close  to  those  p>caks  since  then,  either  In 
houses  or  lumber. 

Lumber  production  in  1945  Is  ofBclally  esti- 
mated at  about  27,500.000.000  feet.  So  far 
1946  is  falling  way  short  of  the  1945  produc- 
tion rate.  For  the  first  9  weeks  production 
In  the  southern  pine  region  was  only  84  per- 
cent of  the  corresponding  period  In  1945, 
southern  hardwoods  76  percent,  west  coast 
74  percent,  western  pine  63  percent.  (Na- 
tional Lumber  Manufacturers  Association 
figures  for  identical  units  reporting  in  the 
major  producing  regions.) 

Lumber  has  been  scarce  ever  since  early 
1E42.  Production  has  gone  down  year  by 
year  from  194  l"s  37.800.000.000  board  feet 
(best  year  since  the  twenties) .    So,  in  report- 


ing lumber  snafu  (situation  normal — all 
fouled  up)  we're  referring  to  what's  been 
normal  ever  since  1942  when  lumber  first 
went  on  WPB's  critical  list,  where  it  has 
stayed  ever  since,  despite  many  widely  pub- 
licized production  drives. 

CHANCING    NATURE    OF    LUMBEB    INDUSTBT 

The  essential  fact  that  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  solving  the  problem  is  that  the  in- 
dustry has  changed  radically  in  the  last 
quarter  century.  That  change  calls  for  a 
new  approach  to  the  lumber  problem. 

Today,  the  bulk  of  the  log  and  lumber 
production  comes  from  small  producers — 
many  of  them  small-like  farmers.  Let  the 
Industry's  own  figures  tell  the  story.  In  a  . 
brief  submitted  to  the  Senate  education  and 
labor  committee,  November  16,  1945,  official 
southern-pine  spokesman  stated: 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  mills  were 
counted  by  the  hundreds.  They  were  large 
operations.  Today  they  number  between 
12,000  and  17.000.  Now  they  are  small  units. 
Less  than  500  of  the  total  number  have  an 
annual  production  of  5.000.000  board  feet. 
The  remainder.  97.4  percent  by  number, 
manufacture  67.5  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction." 

Tliat  is  the  story  on  sawmills  In  the  huge 
southern  pine  region.  The  number  of  Indi- 
vidual operators  In  logging  Is  even  greater. 

True,  lumber  has  what  appear  to  be  In- 
dustrial giants — big  outfits,  well  financed  and 
well  staffed  with  engineers,  sales  experts, 
foresters,  costs  analysts,  and  all  the  other 
hierarchy  of  experts  which  help  to  make 
modern  business  efficient.  But  those  giants 
are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  total  operators. 
The  bulk  of  the  lumber  Industry,  like  farm- 
ing, is  very  small  business.  It  is  this  fact 
which  the  Government  apparently  has  not 
recognized  sufficiently  and  which  the  lobby- 
ists, who  represent  the  big  operators,  appar- 
ently will  only  recognize  when  they  want  to 
argue  against  progressive  labor  legislation 
(the  above  quotation  is  from  a  brief  oppos- 
ing the  65-cent  minimum  wage  bill). 

The  Government,  however,  knows  at  least 
part  cf  the  reason  for  the  lumber  bottleneck. 
Here  Is  what  Stabilization  Administrator 
John  C.  Collet  said  In  an  official  release  of 
January  30.  1946:  "Factors  which  have  re- 
tarded production  (of  southern  pine)  Include 
labor  shortages,  es^peclally  In  logging  opera- 
tlonp.  Inadequacy  and  poor  condition  of 
equipment,  and  high  stumpage  costs.  One 
of  the  most  Important  Is  the  scarcity  of  labor, 
attributable  to  the  low  wages  paid  In  the 
Industry,  loss  of  men  to  the  armed  forces, 
and  hlghec  paying  Industries,  the  difficult 
work,  unsatisfactory  living  conditions,  and 
unsteady  employment  because  of  bad  weather 
and  mechanical  break-downs. 

"The  Industry  Itself  has  stated  that  In 
many  Individual  instances  production  can 
be  expanded  oiily  by  raising  wages  as  a  means 
of  attracting  additional  workers. 

"To  an  unusual  degree  In  the  southern 
pine  industry,  uniformity  In  wages,  working 
conditions,  costs,  plant  structure,  stumpage 
basis,  equipment,  and  many  other  factors,  is 
lacking." 

The  change  to  small  operations   has   also 
taken   place   in    the   Northeast,   the   Appala- 
chians, and  the  Lake  States.     It  has  begun- 
even  In  the  far  West. 

The  fact  Is  the  Industry  Is  made  up  of  a 
few  efficient  operations  and  thousands  of 
"by  guess  and  by  God"  outfits  whose  opera- 
tors try  to  be  a  jack  of  all  trades  In  buying, 
labor  relations,  forestry,  logging,  and  saw- 
mill engineering,  cost-Tteeping  and  market- 
ing. The  inefficiency  of  these  small  produc- 
ers— and  they  are  not  to  blame  for  it — ac- 
counts for  the  paradox  of  high  lumber  prices 
and  low  wages  for  lumber  workers. 

SHOCKING    DISPARITY    BETWEEN    PRICES    AND 
WAGES 

In  fact,  the  minority  of  well  set  up,  effi- 
cient lumber  outfits  li  on  a  gravy  train  of 


high  prices  and  low  wages  that  have  been 
adjusted  so  as  to  keep  the  thousands  of  in- 
efficient producers^n  business.  In  high  ex- 
cess-profits brackets  during  the  war,  the 
efficient  outfits  are  now  tempted  to  save  their 
trees  for  the  future,  live  off  the  carry-back- 
carry-forward  provisions  of  the  tax  law  and 
let  the  public  wait  for  its  lumber. 

The  story  of  shocking  disparity  between 
lumber  prices  and  wages  Is  told  by  official 
Government  figures.  Lumber  prices  have 
been  out  of  line  with  the  average  for  all  com- 
modities ever  since  World  War  I.  That  is 
when  the  trend  to  second-growth  trees  and 
to  small  operations  became  significant. 

In  1920  (peak  year  of  inflation)  lumber 
prices  were  more  than  230  percent  higher 
than  in  1914,  while  the  all-commodltles  aver- 
age was  only  126  percent  higher  than  In  1914. 
At  the  bottom  year  of  the  depression  (1932) 
lumber  prices  were  still  17  percent  above  the 
1914  average,  while  the  all-commodities  aver- 
age was  5  percent  less  than  in  1914.  In 
1939  lumber  was  87  percent  higher  than  in 
1914,  while  all-commodities  averaged  only  13 
percent  higher.  'In  1945  lumber  was  211 
percent  above  1914,  all  commodities  only  55 
percent  (from  BLS  figures). 

On  wages,  in  official  testimony  at  Senate 
committee  hearings  on  the  65-cent  minimum 
wage  bill.  Chester  Bowles,  of  OPA,  listed  17 
principal  manufacturing  industries,  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  workers  receiving  less 
than  65  cents. 

Of  443,000  workers  in  lumber  and  timber, 
54  percent  were  receiving  less  than  65  cents 
an  hour.  This  compares  with  only  19.5  per- 
cent for  the  17  industries  as  a  group.  Lum- 
ber was  second  only  to  tobacco  In  employees 
under  65  cents. 

Here,  then.  Is  an  Industry  cruciall:"  Impor- 
tant in  housing,  grossly  overcharging  its  ctis- 
tomers  and  underpaying  its  workers.  Only 
through  increased  efficiency  can  this  situa- 
tion be  remedied. 

GOVERNMENT    ACTION    NEEDED 

Most  Of  what  the  Government  now  does 
about  lumber  production,  hdwever.  Is  to  Is- 
sue various  regulations  and  news  releases. 
Contrast  this  with  the  farm  program.  The 
Government  has  a  genuine  program  to  pro- 
vide the  farmer  with  technical  assistance  and 
financial  aid,  as  well.  Government  farm  ex- 
perts get  right  out  on  the  land  and  help 
the  farmer  make  his  production  plans.  May- 
be the  food  program  is  not  all  It  should  be. 
but  in  contrast  with  the  lumber  program.  It 
is  a  B-29  compared  to  an  oxcart.  The  record 
speaks  for  Itself.  During  the  war.  American 
farm  production  smashed  all  previous  rec- 
ords. Lumber  production  didn't  even  come 
close  to  Its  best  previous  record.  Any  num- 
ber of  Government  reports  reveal  these  facts. 

With  two  Industries  so  similar,  why  has 
the  Government  developed  this  split  person- 
ality in  dealing  with  farmers  and  lumber- 
men, a  helpful  Dr.  Pixit  on  food,  an  ineffec- 
tual tinkerer  on  wood?  Maybe  we  should 
leave  It  to  the  Government  to  answer,  but 
Its  record  for  answering  the  lumber  problem 
is  so  poor,  we  offer  our  explanation.  We 
think  It's  simple. 

On  the  one  hand,  farmers  for  generations 
have  come  to  the  Government  asking  for 
technical  and  economic  assistance  to  improve 
their  production  methods  and  solve  their 
marketing  and  credit  problems.  The  rank 
and  file  of  farmers  long  ago  learned  to  or- 
ganize themselves  to  make  their  wants 
known. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  quarter  century  or 
so,  however,  that  the  lumber  industry  has 
changed  from  a  set-up  of  fairly  good-sized 
outfits  into  one  of  predominantly  small  busi- 
ness. Many  of  the  small  logging  and  lum- 
ber operations  are  run  by  relative  newcomers 
to  the  game.  These  newcomers — these  small 
fry— are  not  Influential  in  the  lumber  asso- 
ciations. Mort  of  them  don't  even  belon-]. 
Needing  the  same  kind  of  assistance  which 
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ber    fact    doubtless    has    a    bearing. 
In     wartime,    the    Government    has 
litile  interest  lu  current  lumber  pro- 
But  Government  officials  for  over 
pntury  have  been  talking,  writing,  and 
n   the  ^ublem  uf   lumber  for  the 
liatant   future.     These   are   the   forest 
tlonlHU.  most  of  ttoem  employed  In 
s  Forest  Service.     For  decades  tHey 
n  In  a  pitched  taattJe  with  the  lum- 
jbytJ'ta       Thus,    the    Agricultural    De- 
nt,  which  has  cordial   relations  with 
mers  and  farm  groups,  has  strained 
s   with   the  organised  sector  of   the 
industry. 

antagonism  Is  due  partly  to  the  fact 
Government  foresters'  chief  interest 
in  managing  and  extending  the 
-owned  forests.  In  contrast  the 
ment  farm  prosram  la  designed  to 
hen  the  system  of  private  farm  owner- 
The  lobbylsta  of  the  lumber  industry. 
arc  champions  of  private  owner- 
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rORZSTS  ONLT  SMALL    PAKT  OF  THI 
ANSWn 

3ubttc  forests  account  for  only  a  minor 

of  the  total  lumber  production.     To 

he    lumber    problem    through    public 

Ip  is  a  vain  hope  m  the  present  polltl- 

te  of  America.     There  Is  a  place  for 

forest  ownership      But  for  quick   re- 

tnd    for   long-time    results   constRmt 

A^nerlcan  Ideals  of  free  enterprise — both 

production   and   forest   con.xerratlon 

tackled  where  the  bulk  of  the  prob- 

namely.   on   private   tlmberlands 

private   logging   and  sawmill   opera- 
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i-al   aijenry   to  do  this   ta   the  Depart- 
oX    Aitrunilture.    whose   vast    field    or- 
lon  cduld  work  with  lumber  pr«lucers 
now  do  with  producers  of  fo4'>d      In- 
such  an  arrangement,  the  responsi- 
:  or  lumber  productlun  throughout  the 
In  the  WPB 
remains  In   the  reconverted   WPB. 
c4lled  the  CPA     That  agency  never  has 
e     ■         =t  tiny  lumber  stafT.  far  too 
the  service  needed   by  the 
Highly    decentralized    lumber    in- 
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ng< 


the  war.   WPB  provided  some  ad- 
servlce    through    the    Forest   Service, 
as  TPWP  I  for  timber  production  war 
).    It    barely    scratched    the    surface, 
only  a  small  portion  of  all  producers, 
he  war's  end.  even  that  merger  pro- 
as discontinued, 
we  are.    The  (■ 
one  a  so-called 

in   the  CPA    (with   no   field   stall i. 
her    a     forest -conservation    program 
In     the    Agriculture    Department) 
pr<^ram  Is  even  beginning  to  catch 
its  problem 
the  forest-conservation  problem  Is  Im- 
too.  as  we  shall  see.     But.  so  far. 
Gitvernment  has  Indicated  no  Intention 
ing    Its   ways.      Nor    Is   the    lumber 
iroposing  any  basic  change,  except  to 
pr;  re  ceilings. 

iNcasaacs  not  thx  aNswn 

t.  lumber  lotobylsts  and  the  lumber- 

are  ecreanung.   "Lift.   or.    better 

off.  price  ceilings  and  we'll  produce 
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Fortunately,  the  Government  ia  not  con- 
vinced that  higher  prices  are  the  answer. 
In  hia  release  of  January  30,  then  StabUU 
tlon  ,  Idmlntstrator  Collet  pointed  out 
that  1  1  lumber  manufacture  in  general, 
and  southern  pine  lumber  manufacture  m 
particular.  •  •  •  there  Is  no  consistent 
relatloi  lah.p  between  Increases  In  production 
and  in<:reaaes  !n  prices 

PoUjwlnt  World  War  I.  '  he  said,  "lumber 
prlcea    ncrensed  138  percent  from  November 
KB   t<i  March    1920.   while   lumber   produc- 


tlon  Increased  only  9  percent  through  1919 
and  hardly   at  all  In   1920 

"Since  October  1941.  mill  prices  for  south- 
em  pine  have  increased  27  8  percent  Pro- 
duction of  southern  pine  ha.s  declined  34  4 
percent  from  1941  to  1945" 

No;    price    increases    are    :  '    answer 

Nor   Is   any   high-preasure    \'  .on    drive 

which  fails  to  pay  attention  to  the  problems 
of  inefficiency,  of  wooo  waste,  and  the  Icnger- 
range  problem  of  forest  conservation. 

rORXST  CONSZKV.\TION   MUST  IE  COMBBBIB,  TOO 

The  lumber  industry  Is  running  ahoR  of 
good  quality  trees.  High  stumpage  costs,  re- 
ferred to  by  Stabilizer  Collet,  are  merely  an 
indication  of  the  fact  that  trees  are  getting 
scarce 

The  available  trees,  moreover,  get  smaller 
and  scrubbier,  as  the  forests  are  combed 
over  again  and  again  for  sawlogs.  pulpwooct. 
mine  timbers,  railway  ties,  cbemlcai  wood. 
specialty  bolts  and  what  not. 

As  good  timber  grows  ycarcer  and  vrarcer. 
the  Indtistry  lowers  its  standards.  It  takes 
smaller  and  scrubbier  logs  This  means 
higher  costs  for  a  poorer  product. 
The  only  solution  to  that  problem  Is  fuller 
wood  utilization  and  scientific  forestry.  It 
calls  for  use  of  the  police  power  as  well  as 
the  assistance  powers  of  Oovernment.  be- 
cause the  temptation  will  always  exist  for 
the  Individual  to  cut  every  tree  that  he  can 
sell  Yet  the  essence  of  scientific  forestry 
is  wise  selection  of  which  trr^s  to  cut  and 
which  to  leave  for  future  growth  with  an 
eye  to  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 
No  nation  has  ever  stepped  forest  destruction 
without  using  Its  police  powers  to  require 
that  kind  of  tree  selection  by  private  logging 
operators.  The  United  States  has  yet  to 
take  that  step. 

PBtVATXLT  SPONS«JlEI>  TKEt  TARMS  ONLT  A  SMAIL 
P«aT  or   THE   ANsWEa 

The  lumber  lobby,  however— reprebenttni; 
the  larger  outfits— is  trying  bard  to  convince 
the  public  and  the  Congress  that  private  in- 
dustry can  solve  the  probtem  frf  destructive 
logglnfr.  through  lU  prograitt  of  privately 
sponsored  tree  farms.  Pointing  with  pnde 
to  several  million  acres  of  forest  already 
org  knized  as  tree  farms  by  variou.s  forest 
owners,  the  propaganda  (published  chiefly  by 
AFPI— American  Pteeat  Producta  Indus- 
tries—a  Joint  promotion  agency  of  lumber, 
pulp,  and  allied  wood  industries)  is  pouring 
into  schools,  press,  over  the  air  waves,  and 
displayed  in  lumt>er  retail  stores. 

The  tree-farm  program,  however,  overlooks 
the  fact  that  moat  privately  owned  forests 
are  small  tracts  whose  owners  cannot  be  ex- 
pected »o  take  the  initiative  in  scientific 
-«  for  their  acres. 
-it  IS  bound  to  suspect  that  cer- 
tain knowing  onea  are  not  eager  for  an 
abundant  supply  of  reasonably  priced  timber. 
Such  a  realist  Is  Roy  A.  H  Thompson,  long- 
time flnancer  of  lumber  operations  whose 
What's  Happening  to  the  Timber  appeared  In 
Harpers  Magazine  of  Aucust  1945  In  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  34.  1946  be 
wrote 

"The  following  quotation  from  a  promi- 
nent olik-lal  cf  the  National  Lumbermen  s 
Aaaoclatlon  spoken  In  recorded  proceedings 
not  long  ago.  may  be  pertinent: 

"  The  day  of  cheap  timber  Is  passing,  and 
will  soon  be  gi>ne.  But  those  who  will  make 
money  are  men  who  can  hold  It  until  the 
supply  in  other  parte  uf  the  county  u  gone. 
Then  they  can  ask.  and  get,  their  own 
prices'  " 

Indeed  ^he  day  o(  cheap  timber  Is  already 
gone  Generations  o<  misuse  and  waste  uf 
forest  resources  are  finally  catching  up  with 
us.  Many  exlatLig  sawmills  will  run  out  of 
tree*  in  the  next  2  to  9  years,  and  that's 
Government  Forest  Service  Information,  too. 

a  rNirrio  paoovcncN-coNsxavATioN  piocxam 
Only  by  recognizing  that  the  problema  of 
wood  for  today's  needs  and  forest  conserva- 
tion Xcr  the  long  pull  are  Siamese  twins  can 


we  develop  a  realistic  and  practical  aclutlon 
to  both  problems. 

The  solution  consists  ol  three  major  steps: 

One  Is  a  program  of  Government  assistance 
similar  to  the  national  farm  program  That 
program  assists  the  farmer  to  produce  eS- 
clentty  for  this  year,  and  at  the  same  time 
conserve  and  build  up  his  soil  frr  the  future. 

Current  lumber  prodi:  f>e  geared 

In  with  long-time  loxf-'  n  in  the 

same  way.  through  a  comprehensive  program 
of  lecbrt'-"'  ■^'•'1  economic  assistance  to  the 
many  t!  :s  of  individual  logging  opei' 

ators,  .-aAiiiin  operators,  and  forest  land- 
owners. 

A^Ls:  ■  '  include  sllvlculf.ire.  leg- 

ging   8.1*  ..irke»Uig    cr»fllt.  improv- 

ing the  forest  tiie-protet  building 

a  permanent  system  of  I  ■'  (needed 

for  sustalned-yleld  sele.  4ingi.  and  In 

restoring  good,  product;.!  .  i  s  en  cut-over 
lands  It  will  cost  money,  but  the  Investment 
will  add  to  our  national  wealth.  Just  as  the 
national  farm  program  does. 

Two,  the  police   power   inu*t   be  •  d 

in  order  to  consierve  the  forests  by  p  ■  < 

destructive  logRing  It  must  be  Foderwl  regu- 
latlnn.  because  the  problem  cuts  across  State 
lines  too  much  \o  be  left  for  separate  action 
by  the  4S  States  Regulation  needs  to  be 
accompanied  by  Oovernment  a.-^s:.'^'.ance.  but 
there  must  be  regulation 

3  Oovernment  muat  act  to  stimulate  the 
nent  of  plants  which  can  utilize 
w  jod  to  make  substitutes  for  ordinary 
lumber.  The  technical  procceses  are  avail- 
able to  make  fiber  board  fabricated  lum- 
ber— built  up  from  small  pieces  by  mass- 
productlcn  methods — and  wood  plastics 
from  the  mountains  of  wood  that  are  now 
waated.  as  a  byproduct  of  lumbar  produc- 
tion. MiKh-needed  bulldla(  materlala 
rnuld  be  made  In  this  way  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  conserve  our  forests. 

Because  most  of  the  larger  fry  of  the  lum- 
ber industry  apparently  are  t(x>  content  to 
make  n<oney  in  the  wasteful  wavs  that 
grandpappy  did.  and  the  small  fry  lack  the 
finances  to  go  into  these  ventures,  the  Gov- 
ernment should  subsidize  or  directly  finance 
new  wood-utili/atlon  plant" 

With  such  a  program  curre;  ■  n 

can  be  stimulated  and  made  r:  ..t 

W  id  waste  can  be  reduced  and  scientific 
cutting  of  trees  under  the  principle  of  selec- 
tive logging  will  speed  the  pri;«th  of  our 
forests  for  the  future.  We  will  be  building 
up  our  timber  reserves  Instead  of  further 
depleting  them 

We  are  looking  for  the  Governmenfp 
answer  to  this  an.ily»ls  and  the  proposed 
action  We  fh;;  k  the  answer  and  a  program 
should  be  f  ving  quickly  because  th«- 

present  "sn...v.  .A  lumber  will  plngtie  up 
with  even  worse  shortages  In  the  future, 
excessive  lumber  prices,  continued  lew  waget 
for  'umber  workers  and  wrecked  forcstE 
unless  conj^tructive  far-reaching  action  lu 
started   at   once. 


Feed  Shortage  in  New  England 

EIXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  M^sstcHUErrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESCNTATU'ES 

Saturdau.  April  13.  1346 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  telegram: 

Boston.  MA'S..  April  12. 194*. 
Hon    Thomas  J   Lane. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D-  C: 
Special  commission  created  by  Maaaachu- 
setu  Legislature  to  study  feed  shortage  la 
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this  area  has  made  preliminary  survey  which 
discloses  that  dairy  and  poultry  Industries 
face  extreme  dlfllculttes  obtaining  grain  and 
grain  products  for  feed.  Drastic  drop  in  pro- 
duction threatens  unless  a  continuing  and 
adequate  supply  of  feed  for  our  livestock  and 
flocks  Is  assured.  Repetition  of  milk  and 
egg  shortages  of  1945  In  prospect  for  this  year 
unless  action  taken  Immediately.  Urgently 
request  that  you  take  necessary  steps  toward 
securing  feed  supply  for  this  area  to  produce 
essential  food*. 

Representative  Charles  E.  Sheparo. 

Chairman,  Special  Commission 

Studying  Feed  Shortages. 


Sixty-fivc-Cent  Minimum  Wage 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF  ^IKl^IC.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  edi- 
torial from  the  newspaper  Labor,  publi- 
cation of  15  standard  railroad  labor 
organizations. 

We  all  remember  how  after  the  last 
war.  I  mean  World  War  I,  the  veterans 
became  the  forgotten  men.  how  many  of 
them  had  to  take  to  peddling  shoestrings 
from  door  to  door  or  selling  apples  on 
the  street.  All  of  us  make  pious  state- 
ments and  promises  that  this  will  never 
happen  asain.  Well,  we  have  not  yet 
gotten  to  shoestrings  or  apples,  but  many 
veterans.  Just  the  ordinary  GI  who  came 
home  from  the  war  to  get  a  job  and  sup- 
port his  family,  is  pretty  nearly  that  bad 
off. 

A  lot  of  people  who  talk  against  in- 
creasing minimum  wages  in  this  country 
in  one  breath,  and  in  the  next  talk  about 
how  we  must  take  care  of  the  veteran, 
do  not  realize  that  the  veteran  group 
will  be  among  the  largest  to  benefit  from 
an  Increase  in  the  minimum  wage.  As 
Illustrative  of  this  point.  I  would  like  to, 
put  in  the  Record  an  editorial  about  one 
veteran  and  his  struggle  to  take  care  of 
his  family: 

WHT  WE  NEtO  AT  LEAST  A  65-CENT  MINIMUM  — 
CASE  or  A  DENVER  VETERAN  CONFIRMS  THE 
PLEA  MADE  BT  ORCANtZEO  LABOR  FOR  LIBERAL- 
IZED  WAGE   STANDARDS 

You  undoubtedly  read  the  story  from  Den- 
ver— It  appeared  with  pictures  in  practically 
every  daily  newspaper  In  the  land — about  the 
returned  veteran  and  his  wife,  who  have  four 
tiny  girls,  including  triplets,  and  who  dis- 
covered they  couldn't  keep  the  home  fires 
burning  on  $30  a  week.  Therefore,  they  pro- 
posed to  oiler  two  of  the  little  ones  for  adop- 
tion. Immediately  the  big-hearted  Colo- 
radans  went  to  the  rescue  and  arranged  mat- 
ters so  the  family  may  remain  Intact  and  in 
comparative  comfort. 

Unfortunately,  all  American  youngsters, 
who  are  endeavoring  to  rear  families  on  $30 
a  week,  are  not  so  fortunate.  Their  priva- 
tions are  not  publicized.  They  live  in  hovels: 
they  and  their  children  are  undernourished 
and  they  are  constantly  on  the  edge  of  Onan- 
clal  disaster. 

Fifty  years  ago  when  Denver  was  still  on 
the  frontier,  a  young  man  could  maintain 
his  family  on  $30  a  week  and  even  arrange  to 
buy  a  home,  but  not  any  more.  Today  $00 
a  v.eek  for  the  head  of  the  family  Is  "a  mere 
subsistence  wage"  and  scarcely  that. 


Nevertheless,  we  find  Members  of  Congress 
and  leaders  of  great  industries,  which  have 
piled  up  fabulous  reserves,  protesting  against 
a  65-cent-an-hour  minimum  with  all  the 
vigor  they  might  be  expected  to  display  If 
they  were  opposing  some  evil  thing  which 
threatened  the  safety  of  the  Republic. 

Just  take  your  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper 
and  figure  it  out.  If  a  man  works  40  hours  a 
week  at  65  cents  an  hour,  he  will  collect  $26 
on  Saturday  night,  and  some  of  that  will  go 
for  taxes.  If  he  works  48  hours  a  week,  he 
will  do  a  little  better.  His  total  will  be  $31.40. 
but  he  will  still  be  on  the  mere  subsistence 
level. 

Should  he  get  sick  or  be  deprived  of  em- 
ployment for  even  a  week,  he  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family  will  face  catastrophe,  un- 
less some  friend  or  relative  comes  to  their 
rescue. 

These  are  cold,  hard  facts.  They  can't  be 
challenged.  They  can't  be  escaped.  It  is 
shocking  to  know  that  millions  of  our  fellow 
Americans  are  denied  even  this  minimum. 
Congress  should  make  the  passage  of  an  ade- 
quate minimum  wage  law.  without  crippling 
amendments,  a  legislative  must. 


Extension  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13. 1946 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  newspaper  article: 

Weston.  Mass.,  April  1.  1946. 
Hon.  Pehb  G.  Holmes, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

De.^r  Sir:  I  wrote  to  you  once  recently 
about  the  strike  situation  and  received  a 
very  nice  and  prompt  reply  which  showed 
that  you  were  very  Interested  in  helping 
toward  getting  production  under  way  as  soon 
as  possible. 

I  want  to  write  now  about  the  extension 
of  the  OPA.  I  strongly  hope  that  the  least 
amount  of  power  pofsible  will  be  provided  in 
the  extended  life  of  that  governmental  ad- 
ministrative body.  Just  as  a  small  exhibit, 
I  am  enclosing  a  statement  about  butter,  and 
a  cartoon  that  tells  quite  a  story.  I  con- 
sider conditions  like  this  to  be  almost  100 
percent  of  the  fault  of  the  OPA.  There  are 
many  other  things  that  could  be  written, 
but  the  enclosed  will  suffice  as  a  sample  of 
conditions,  now  that  the  war  has  teen  over 
for  more  than  one-half  year. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

George  W.  Brothers. 


Stores  Can't  Afford  to  Sell  Butter 
(By  Fred  Rae) 

Your  storekeeper  cannot  afford  to  sell  you 
butter. 

That  surprising  statement  la  the  literal 
answer  to  the  question  asked  by  a  butter- 
hungry  public:  "Why  can't  I  buy  butter?  ' 

Your  storekeeper  is  telling  the  truth.  He 
could  supply  you  with  more  butter  If  he 
wanted  to  resell  it  at  a  loss  of  50  cents  or 
more  a  pound.  But  he  is  not  In  business  to 
lo.se  money. 

If  your  storekeeper  wants  to  buy  butter 
from  a  distributor  he  must  also  tie  In  the  sale 
with  some  other  commodity  for  which  there 
Is  no  demand  on  the  part  of  the  public.  But 
those  latter  goods  will  rot  before  he  can  sell 
them. 


Many  storekeepers  have  been  victims  of 
this  tie-in  sales  racket  and  have  taken  a  ter- 
rific loss  in  order  to  secure  a  few  pounds  of 
butter  for  regular  customers.  But  the  cost 
has  been  too  great.  They  cannot  afford  to 
continue  to  buy  butter  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  such  a  vicious,  stupid 
situation?  The  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion has  to  shoulder  much  of  the  blame  for 
It  In  its  price  ceilings.  The  greed  of  manufac- 
turers  and  primary  distributors  can  also  be 
blamed. 

But  to  get  the  story  straight  It  would  be 
best  to  start  with  some  simple  mathematics. 
Butter  production  is  now  50  percent  below 
normal  prewar  years. 

This  production  centers  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  where  most  of  the  sweet  cream 
originates.  The  creameries  there  sell  most  of 
their  output  to  nearby  buyers  because  of  bet- 
ter price  and  easier  shipping  conditions. 

This  leaves  a  very  small  surplus  for  the  rest 
of  the  country.  The  black  market  takes  a 
good  portion  of  that  surplus,  and  New  Eng- 
land on  the  end  of  the  line  as  far  as  ship- 
ping and  prices  conditions  go  gets  a  mere 
dribble  of  butter. 

SOME    play    fair 

The  butter  trade  estimates  that  this  area 
gets  less  than  10  percent  of  its  normal  peace- 
time amount.  Some  of  that  10  percent  goes 
through  distributors  who  are  playing  the 
game  fairly.  They  distribute  It  without  any 
ties  in  an  effort  to  hold  the  good  will  of  their 
customers  for  future  business.  That  Is  why 
dribbles  of  butter  sometimes  appear  on  store- 
keepers' shelves. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  supply 
of  30-pound  turkeys  with  no  demand.  They 
are  too  'big  for  the  average  family.  They 
should  be  selling  at  prices  substantially  below 
celling. 

Some  butter  manufacturers  and  primary 
distributors  see  a  chance  to  make  money  by 
tying  In  turkeys  with  butter.  Their  margin 
on  butter  is  very  low  and  they  hope  to 
make  a  good  profit  on  the  turkey.  They 
force  the  turkeys  at  celling  prices  on  second- 
ary distributors  and  storekeepers  who  want 
butter. 

Most  restaurants  now  serve  butter.  But 
take  a  look  at  the  menus  and  you  see  how 
they  have  been  able  to  secure  the  butter. 
Those  menus  feature  turkey  soup,  turkey 
hash,  turkey  croquettes,  and  turkey  dinners. 

This  tie-in  sales  racket  is  perfectly  legal. 
The  OPA  has  failed  In  an  attempt  to  get  a 
conviction  in  court. 

Your  next  question  might  be:  "Why  Is 
butler  production  so  low?"  The  answer  Is 
simple :  There  is  a  ceiling  price  on  butter,  but 
none  on  the  butterfat  in  sweet  cream. 

competition  strong 

Butter  is  made  from  sweet  cream.  Lack  of 
a  ceiling  price  on  the  wholesale  cream  has 
forced  the  price  up  and  competition  for  It 
has  become  very  strong.  The  butter  manu- 
facturer with  his  ceiling  cannot  compete  with 
Ice-cream  makers  and  others. 

There  has  also  been  a  heavy  demand  for 
fluid  cream.  Farmers  and  even  creameries 
find  it  more  profitable  to  sell  to  Ice-cream 
makers  or  on  the  fluid-cream  market. 

Thus  the  butter  maker  has  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  cream  he  can  get  at  a  low  price. 
He  cannot  buy  more  because  of  the  competi- 
tion. If  he  bought  In  competition  with 
others  he  would  have  to  get  80  cents  a  praund 
for  bis  kutter  which  has  a  ceiling  of  less  than 
50  cents. 

Some  creameries  have  stopped  churning 
butter  and  are  selling  on  the  fluid-cream 
market.  Others  tie  in  with  unwanted  goods 
to  make  up  the  difference  and  some  sell  on 
the  black  market. 

As  a  result  of  this  price  tangle,  you  cannot 
buy  butter,  but  you  can  buy  all  the  Ice  cream 
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nt.  Retail  sales  of  rweet  cream  show 
ny  housewives  are  churntng  tt  Into 
It  is  coeting  them  almost  a  dollar  • 

for  their  butter  by  this  method. 


Pri(p  Controls  and  Whom  To  Follow 


^XrniNSION  OF  REMARKS 
vr 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 


or    MARYLAND 

IN  TflE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr  fiEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  txt<  nd  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I 
Includ'  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Baltiirore  Sun  Baltimore,  Md  .  April  10. 
1946: 
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PKiqx  coNxaoL^  and  whom  to  follow 
(By   John    W    Owen.i) 

decided  to  throw  a  bndge  across  a 
and  were  unable  to  determine  exactly 
fth  necessary  to  make  the  bridge  safe, 
>  ild  rather  take  a  chance  on  havlnK  it 
too  long  than  50  feet  too  short     Fifty 
long  might  cause  some  bother  and 
that  hindsight  would  show  to  have 
necMsary.    Fifty  feet  too  short  might 
bridge  to  c.umple  and  collapse  and 
your  bother  and  expense  fruitless, 
^glneer  worth  his  salt  allows  in  every 
a  margin  for  safety, 
ently.  the  country  Is  determined  to 
price  controls  for  a  period.     Usually, 
pictjure  price  controls  as  a  dam  against  an 
ary    flotxl       Change    the    figure   and 
>f  price  controls  as  a  bridge  across  a 
flood  of  Inflationary  pressures.    If,  In 
war  period,  we  are  again  to  throw  a 
icross  the  dangerou-s  stream,  what  is 
of  trifling  about  the  character  of  the 
It  ought  to  be  long  enough  to  be 
}Ianted  on  each  side  of  the  stream, 
course,    it    also   ought    to    be   con- 
soundly  in  the  middle  and  in  every 
tlon.     If,   in   the   period  cf    1    year 
ne    1946   to  June    1947   this   country 
or  safety  upon  a  bridge  of  price 
.  why  not  resolve  all  doubts  in  favor 
ing  a  bridge  sound  enough  to  serve 

that  we  Intend  it  to  serve? 

of  course,  somebody  will  say  that  this 

argument  and  that  the  discussion 

imarily  un  ditferences  of  opinion  as 

necessary  margins  of  safety.     But  is 

fact?     Much  of  the  current   argu- 

the  dimensions  and  the  quality 

jridge  to  l)e  again  thrown  acroes  the 

stream  comes  from  people  who 

bridge    at   all.     If   they   cannot   do 

ith    the   bridge   In   Its  entirety,  they 

limit  the  bridge  in  dimensions  and 

ity.     They    prefer   a   small    bridge,    a 

idge 

ueatlon  that  the  public  must  soberly 
,  then.  Is  whether  tt  wishes  a  sound 
Once  that  question  Is  decided,  the 
is  f&irly  simple.    One  resolvef  doubts 
of  the  men  who  say.  "Make  it  50  feet 
rather  than  risk  making  it  50  teet 
and  against  the  men  who  say.  'Oh, 
tiot  need  so  much  bridge  "    The  gen- 
ie  has   no  way   of   examining   and 
ail  technical  daU  that  will  be  pre- 
by   the   engineers.     It   -an   no  more 
1  technical  data  cf  a  bridge  across  the 
stream  than  tt  could  Judge  all 
1  data  of  "  bridge  across  the  Pat.ipsco 
If  the  public  desires  a  brlrtge  across 
lnfl|itionary  stream  and  If  It  decides  that 
Is  worth  building  unless  it  is  built 
the  public  must  base  its  course  on 
;^mu»t  turn  to  such  r-.en  as  Mr.  Ches- 
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ter  Bowles  and  his  associates,  who  believe  the 
bridge  necessary  and  wish  to  build  ft  soUndly, 
rather  than  to  such  men  as  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  who 
do  not  wish  the  bridge  to  be  built  again  this 
year  and  have,  at  best,  only  a  laggard  interest 
in  it. 

To  say  that  mistakes  will  be  msde  in  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  by  those  who  wish  it 
built  soundly  Is  to  prattu  of  the  obvious.  To 
say  that  mistakes  will  be  made  In  the  move- 
ment of  traffic  over  the  bridge  Is  to  prattle. 
For  that  matter,  to  say  that  mistakes  were 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  old  bridge 
and  in  the  movement  of  traffic  over  it  is  to 
prattle  Whoever  supposed  that  a  bridge  of 
price  controls  could  be  built  over  the  infla- 
tionary flood,  in  the  past  or  in  the  future, 
without  mistakes  in  construction  or  in  man- 
agement after  construction?  Whoever  sup- 
posed that  any  man  or  any  group  of  men  in 
Washington  could  manage  the  prices  of  this 
continental   Nation   without   mistakes? 

But  merely  to  talk  about  mistakes,  merely 
to  prove  mistakes,  settles  nothing  We  must 
go  on  to  compare  the  mistakes  under  price 
controls  with  mlstaltes  made  in  the  absence 
of  price  controLs.  Will  anybody  argue  that 
the  disappearance  of  limited  price  controls 
after  the  first  war  did  not  bring  in  Its  train 
evils  as  serious  as  any  that  have  followed 
the  enforcement  of  price  controls  after  the 
second  war?  Will  anybody  argue  that  evils 
more  serious  did  not  appear?  If  we  look 
In  the  other  direction  will  anybody  argue 
that  the  price  controls  of  the  past  few  war 
years  have  not  thus  far  prevented  the  In- 
flationary floods  overwhelming  us'  And  will 
anybixly  argue  that,  since  the  close  of  hos- 
tilities, they  have  universally  prevented  in- 
crease In  production?  Will  anytxxly  argue 
that  some  failures  In  production,  since  the 
close  of  hostilities,  have  been  due  solely  to 
errors  in  price  controls  and  not  at  all  to 
greed  which  counted  on  a  rise  In  prices  and 
waited? 

And.  If  we  are  to  roam  around  in  search 
of  mistakes,  are  we  able  to  say  that  the 
free-enterprl.se  system,  which  most  of  us 
desire  fully  to  restore  as  soon  as  restoration 
Will  be  safe.  Is  without  errors?  What  of  the 
depressions  of  the  past?  What  of  the  col- 
lapses? What  of  the  recurrent  maladjust- 
ments between  supply  and  demand  which  led 
to  endless  debate  as  to  whether  we  suf- 
fered from  overproduction  or  undercon- 
sumption? 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  clamor  the  public 
will  serve  itself  by  keeping  Its  head.  It  will 
remember  that  few  people  in  this  country  de- 
sire price  controls  because  they  are  good  In 
themselves.  The  apparent  majority  of  peo- 
ple, as  of  authorities,  desires  price  controls 
because  experience  has  pointed  to  controls 
ES  the  means  of  safety  against  grievous  evils 
during  reconstruction.  And  if  now  we  are 
to  build  again  this  bridge  over  the  Inflation- 
ary flood,  surely  we  ought  to  rely  for  sound- 
ness In  the  dimensions  and  the  quality  of  the 
bridge  upon  men  who  are  convinced  of  the 
need  for  it — not  upon  men  who  hate  It. 


Tribute  to  the  Public  Service  of 
Hon.  Robert  Luce 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

OF  MAS&ACHrsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13,  1946 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  Massachu.«;etts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Republican  Club  of 


Massachusetts,  paying  tritute  to  the 
illustrious  public  service  of  our  late  col- 
league, Hon.  Robert  Luce,  cf  Walthari, 
Mass.: 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Republi- 
can Club  of  Massachusetts,  meeting  on  April 
9.  194<J.  pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Illustrious 
public  service  of  the  Honorable  Robert  Luoe, 
of  Waltham.  a  former  president  of  this  club. 

His  life  ended  on  April  7  at  the  ripe  age 
of  83  Graduating  from  Harvard  College  in 
1882.  where  as  an  underernduate  he  hrd 
worked  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  he  en- 
tered Journalism  as  a  profession,  pioneered 
in  the  establishment  of  u  prc^s  ciippii.g 
bureau,  studied  law  but  .lid  not  engage  n 
its  practice:  he  entered  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  In  1899.  servii.g 
ii.ml  1908  He  w:i.<  the  aufhcr  of  the  Lu.e 
Law  for  primary  elections  and  direct  nr-min  i- 
tions.  He  was  Lieutenant  Oo\ernor  " 
chusetts  In  1912  and  performed  a  hi,  - 

ful  service  as  chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Commission  on  the  Cost  of  Living  in  1940, 
1916.  and  '917;  he  was  a  men.ber  of  the 
Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention, 
1917-19:  president  of  the  Republican  Club  of 
Massacbusets  In  1918.  and  Reprr-entative  in 
Congress  from  1919  to  1935  and  from  1937  to 
1941. 

The  author  of  standard  works  on  legisla- 
tive procedure,  he  brought  to  his  ta&k  in  the 
1  atlonal  House  a  scholarship  th.it  com- 
manded attention  and  oratorical  gifts  thit 
were  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  flowering 
of  New  England. 

Tenacious  of  his  convictions,  he  exempli- 
fied Edmund  Burke's  definition  of  the  con- 
stitutional position  of  a  parliamenury 
representative,  'who  owes  you."  said  Burke, 
"not  his  Industry  only,  but  his  Judgment; 
and  he  betrays  Instead  of  8er\lng  you  II  he 
sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion." 


OPA  and  Black  Market 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  WALTER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  followinc:  editorial: 

OPA    ANB  BLACK    MARKFT 

The  meat  packers  who  testified  this  we?k 
before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
auainst  the  OPA  paint  a  black  picture  of  t  le 
black  market,  but  two  phases  of  their  tes- 1- 
mony  argue  against  them. 

In  the  first  place,  after  telling  the  admit- 
tedly urxfortunate  effects  of  black-market  op- 
erations on  the  public  and  on  legitimate  ment 
operators,  they  urge,  not  action  to  stop  t  le 
black  market,  but  abolition  of  meat  celllni;s, 
giving  the  impression  that  they  are  gunnli^ 
for  the  OPA  rather  than  frr  the  black  mark'-t. 

In  the  second  place,  they  urge  an  end  cf 
price  ceilings  for  their  industry     If  that  wtre 

feasible,  it  might  get  a  ^ r^etlc  coiislcl- 

eratlon.    Meat,  while  a  ■  ^  part  of  t  ie 

diet.  Is  not  Indispensable.  Pcrhape  scrie 
households  would  do  without  it  rather  th  ui 
pay  exhorb:tant  prices. 

But.  money  being  what  it  Is  today,  plenty 
of  people  would  pay  high  prices,  tending  to 
force  meat  prices  out  of  the  reach  of  Iok- 
Income  families,  and,  more  important,  spir- 
rlng  the  demand  to  end  all  ceilings. 

Probably  Chester  Bowles  himself  wot  Id 
admit  that  the  price-production  situation 
Is  pretty  badly  fouled  up.  It  may  be  ttat 
production  wUl  not  come  at  least  without 
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modification  of  ceilings.  But  price  control, 
like  the  horns  of  a  bull,  is  something  we 
shall  have  to  let  go  of  carefully,  and  before 
we  do  that  we  should  hear  more  testimony 
than  that  from  men  who  talk  in  one  direc- 
tion while  locking  in  another. 

While  we  are  waiting,  the  OPA  might  well 
see  what  It  can  do  about  constructive  price 
control,  to  maneuver  prices  In  the  Interests 
of  the  elimination  of  shortages.  Up  to  now 
It  has  seemed  to  think  all  it  can  do  Is  raise 
ceilings  in  cases  of  distress.  It  is  time  for 
It  to  realize  that  ceilings  can  also  go  down. 
Lowering  the  prices  of  other  milk  products 
might  eliminate  the  butter  shortage. 


Oil  and  Goyernment  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'n\TS 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  it  was  my  pleasure  to  hear  an  address 
by  J.  Howard  Pew,  president  of  the  Sun 
Oil  Co.,  In  which  he  discussed  the  effect 
of  Government  control  on  the  oil  indus- 
try. 

In  my  judgment,  no  man  can  .speak 
with  more  authority  on  the  oil  industry 
than  Mr.  Pew,  who  is  a  recognized  figure 
In  this  field. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  oil  in- 
dustry is  a  vital  factor  in  the  national 
economy  and  in  national  defense.  Its  fu- 
ture is  a  matter  of  concern  to  every 
American. 

For  these  reasons  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  of  the  country  to  Mr. 
Pew's  timely  and  significant  remarks, 
which  were  made  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Empire  State  Petroleum  Association,  an 
organization  of  New  York  State  inde- 
pendent oilmen.  In  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
n.  1946: 

TOMORROW  S  OIL 

For  several  reasons.  I  find  It  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  here  tonight.  First.  I  long  have 
admired  the  aggressive.  Intelligently  alert 
spirit  of  your  organization.  From  what  I 
know  of  your  activities  you  refuse  to  accept 
as  truth  the  many  sophistries  which  are  pub- 
licly dlsctissed  so  much  these  days.  With  In- 
quiring minds,  you  have  dug  deeply  for  facts 
and  upon  these  findings  you  have  based  your 
thinking.  Thereby  you  hove  served  our  In- 
dustry well  and  have  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion to  a  sound  public  understanding  of  our 
problems. 

Without  criticism  of  anyone,  I  wish  we  had 
In  each  of  the  48  States,  organizations  of  oil 
men  with  the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for 
straight  thinking  and  sound  business  prac- 
tices displayed  by  your  group.  Such  a  "grass 
roots"  coordination  of  mind  and  action  at 
the  local  and  State  levels  would  be  an  In- 
vincible force  In  behalf  of  our  American  way 
of  life. 

Secondly.  I  am  pleased  to  be  here  because 
1  always  feel  at  home  In  a  gathering  such  as 
this.  You  are  small  bu.<;lnpssmen  and  there- 
fore you  are  the  hope  of  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica. I  have  always  rated  myself  as  a  small 
businessman  and  I  know,  from  experience, 
the  difflcultles  and  problems  of  the  small 
fellow.  But  I  also  know  the  advantages  and 
opportunities  which  small  businessmen  have 
under  the  American  competitive  enterprise 
system. 

And  the  third  reason  I  eagerly  accepted 
your  hospitality  was  that  it  gives  me  an  op- 
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portunlty  to  discuss  with  you  several  air- 
rent  trends  vitally  affecting  the  future  of 
our  Industry  and  particularly  undermining 
the  opportunities  for  small  business  In  ttxia 
country. 

When  your  secretary.  Harry  Hilts,  Invited 
me  to  address  you  on  the  subject,  Tomor- 
row's Oil.  I  assumed  he  wanted  me  to  do 
more  than  knock  down  the  old  canard  tiat 
•■'.ve  are  running  out  of  crude  oil."  We  need 
have  no  worry  on  that  score,  for.  as  you  know, 
our  proved  reserves  are  at  an  all-time  h  gh. 
despite  the  heavy  war  demand — end  our  oil 
resources  are  sufficient  for  many  generations 
provided  only  we  have  the  proper  incentive 
to  develop  thjm.  If  that  were  our  only  ean- 
cern.  we  could  tie  happy,  Indeed. 

Never  has  the  petroleum  industry  in- 
ternally been  in  l>etter  shape  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  future  than  it  is  today. 
We  emerged  from  the  war  with  Increased 
public  acceptance:  with  our  crude  oil  re- 
sources unimpaired:  with  the  largest  plant 
and  equipment  In  our  history:  with  techno- 
logical developments  unimaglned  a  decade 
ago;  with  manpower  both  highly  skilled  and 
happy  in  its  management-labor  relations, 
and  with  an  increasingly  efficient  distribu- 
tion system. 

Nor  shall  we  lack  a  demand  for  our  output 
In  this  increasingly  mechanized  world  as 
long  as  we  continue  to  give  the  consumers 
better  and  better  goods  at  prices  they  are 
both  willing  and  able  to  pay.  As  far  as  the 
Industry  Itself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  rea- 
son that  it  should  not  continue  to  prcsper, 
grow,  and  expand  Just  as  It  has  during  the 
last  50  years. 

But  our  future  is  threatened  by  a  menace 
which  has  its  source  outside  of  the  induf  try. 
This  menace  is  the  trend  toward  so-called 
planned  management  of  our  economy,  which. 
In  truth.  Is  national  socialism  under  which 
mens  activities  are  directed  and  controlled 
by  an  all-powerful  government.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  collectlvist  system 
threatens  to  destroy  all  industry  and  our 
American  way  of  life  as  well,  for  tf  it  be- 
comes intrenched  the  result  will  be  economic 
stagnation  and  the  loss  of  all  human  freedom. 
We  are  closer  to  that  result  than  many  of 
us  realize. 

A  powerful  editorial  In  the  Wall  Street. 
Journal  recently  stated:  "No  people  ever  en- 
tered the  compulsory  state  through  a  door 
on  which  the  price  of  admission  was  plainly 
posted."  The  people  of  America,  have  now 
arrived  at  the  door  leading  to  such  a  com- 
pulsory state.  But  it  is  so  posted  with  hiero- 
glyphics that  they  are  confused.  We  know 
the  meaning  of  this  posting.  It  now  becomes 
our  duty  to  Impart  this  information  to  the 
American  people.  Once  they  grasp  the  facts 
they  will  find  their  own  way  to  overcome 
this  danger. 

Unfortunately  a  great  part  of  our  people — 
including  many  In  business — remain  indif- 
ferent or  oblivious  to  what  Is  going  on.  Their 
passion  for  individual  liberty  has  l>een 
numbed  by  the  soothing  but  deadly  sirup  of 
years  of  governmental  paternalism.  They 
become  exorcised  only  when  these  threats  to 
our  way  of  life  pinch  their  individual  pocket- 
books.  Meanwhile,  bit  by  bit.  the  founda- 
tions of  our  American  system  of  comjietl- 
tlve  enterprise  have  eroded  away  untU  the 
welfare  of  us  all  is  in  peril. 

Tonight  we  can  rejoice  that  the  men  of 
oil  have  never  surrendered,  nor  even  re- 
mained silent,  in  this  battle  to  preserve  un- 
fettered our  competitive-enterprise  way  of 
life.  Ours  Is  a  highly  Individualistic  Indus- 
try In  which  the  talent  and  competence  of 
men  count  most  heavily.  None  has  ever 
assumed  a  divine  right  to  a  place  and  a  chare 
In  the  Industry.  Our  attitude  has  been  that 
If  somebody  else  cculd  serve  the  public  better 
in  quality  or  price,  he  was  entitled  tc  the 
business. 

Everybody  has  recognized  that  his  rignt  to 
continue  In  business  depends  on  his  ability 


to  give  the  public  what  it  wants  at  prices  It  Is 
both  willing  and  able  to  pay.  To  live  up  to 
that  principle  has  kept  all  of  us  scratching. 
It  has  been  a  case  of  root,  hog,  or  die,  and  my 
farmer  friends  tell  me  the  most  ylgorous 
rooter  Is  usually  the  healthiest  hog. 

Thus  the  whole  history  of  the  petroleum 
Industry  has  been  marked  by  unstinted  com- 
petition—the kind  of  competition  that  always 
looks  for  better  methods.  Improved  processes. 
Invention,  discovery — the  kind  .-^f  competition 
that  seizes  upon  every  new  Idea  looking  to 
lower  costs,  better  -jrcducts.  wider  markets — 
the  kind  of  competition  that  has  demanded 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  scientific 
research  and  study  and  experimental  plants — 
the  kind  cf  ccmpetltlon  that  provides  the 
consumer  with  constantly  Improved  products 
at  lower  costs. 

Such  ccmpetltlon  has  been  responsible  for 
the  amazing  progress  of  our  Industry.  It  has 
been  this  kind  of  competition  that  has  kept 
each  of  us  alert  and  assured  that,  as  we  ad- 
vanced our  own  Interests,  we  also  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  the  public.  It  Is  this 
kind  cf  competition  that  has  kept  open  the 
door  of  opportunity  for  the  small  fellows  of 
today  to  become  the  big  units  cf  tomorrow. 
This  Is  the  kind  of  competition  that  has 
provided  for  our  Industry  a  constant  infu- 
sion of  new  blood,  new  talent,  new  energy, 
and  an  ever-widening  outlook. 

Government  -managed  economy — collectiv- 
ism— national  socialism — call  It  what  you 
will — Is  the  deadly  enemy  of  this  kind  of 
competition,  and  It  Is  the  deadly  enemy  of 
small  business.  Indeed  It  has  as  a  primary 
purpose  the  stifling  of  small  business,  for 
once  the  Government  takes  over  it  would 
prefer  to  deal  with  a  few  big  units  than  with 
many  thousands  of  small  Independent  enter- 
prise."'. It  has  been  upon  this  theory,  for  in- 
stance, that  European  socialists  long  have 
favored  Industrial  cartels. 

Thus  when  the  advocates  of  managed  econ- 
omy succeed  in  advancing  their  program,  the 
petroleum  industry  is  one  of  the  first  to  be 
hit.  not  only  because  of  our  highly  de%eloped 
individualism  and  the  widespread  diffusion 
of  our  business  among  tens  of  thousands  of 
small  units,  but  also  because  what  affects 
any  part  of  the  American  economy  affects 
the  petroleum  industry.  So  it  was  with  the 
now  discredited  Blue  Eagle  of  NRA,  which 
had  as  a  later-day  counterpart  the  super- 
state cartel  system  embodied  In  the  origi- 
nally proposed  Anglo-American  oil  agree- 
ment. So  it  has  been  with  the  devaluation 
of  the  dollar,  deficit  financing,  and  all  the 
other  schemes  hatched  by  the  economic  plan- 
ners which  have  been  will-o'-the-wisps,  lur- 
ing us  to  national  socialism. 

And  so  It  is  today  with  price  control  and 
the  accompanying  regimentation  that  has 
and  will  be  invoked  In  vain  efforts  to  make 
It  work.  Since  price  control  In  peacetime 
is  the  latest  and.  In  many  respects,  the  most 
vicious  of  the  many  attacks  made  In  recent 
years  against  competitive  enterprise.  I  would 
like  to  develop  In  some  detail  its  implica- 
tions. 

To  get  a  clear  understanding  of  the  evil 
nature  of  price  control,  let's  fix  in  our  minds 
several  fundamental  principles.  The  first  is 
that  the  very  esfence  of  our  American  com- 
petitive system  is  prices  free  from  all  con- 
trols, except  those  Imposed  by  a  free  market. 

If  you  do  not  have  such  free  prices,  you 
cannot  have  the  kind  of  competition  we  have 
been  talking  about.  You  cannot  have  oppor- 
tunity for  individuals  to  to  Into  business, 
to  work  where  they  wish,  to  move  ahead  by 
doing  a  better  Job  than  the  other  fellow: 
nor  can  there  be  opportunity  for  small  busi- 
ness to  prow  and  expand.  Consumers  cannot 
have  freedcm  of  choice.  They  do  not  have 
it  today. 

Now  why  is  that  so?  Because  free  prices 
ere  the  regulators  of  American  industry. 
They  control  the  volume  of  production;  they 
shift  savings  to  where  they  are  needed;  they 
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i.s  the  answer  to  those  who  say  price 
is  all  right  If  OPA  administered  the 
rly.     Price   control    cannot    be    raude 
it  is  physically  impossible  for 
work   out   equitable   price  relation- 
Let  me  demonstrate: 
ave   In    this   country   some   8.0C0.C00 
of  trade.     We  have  140  metropolitan 
marketing  areas.     The  numljer  of  equations 
necessary  to  establish  proper  price  relation- 
the   metropolitan   marketing   areas 
140  times  8.000.000  or  1.120.000.000. 
some    50.000.000    workers    whose 
tes  might  be  reduced  for  convenience 
classifications.     To  establish  proper 
ce  relationships  the  number  of  equa- 
^ould   be   1.000  times    1,120.000.000  or 
OOO.OOO— one    trillion    one    hundred 
nty    billion   equations.      Computing 
an  hour,  it  would  require  the 
workers  in  America  10  years  to  do 
working  40  hours  a  week,  with  only 
off  a  year,  for  vacation, 
rse,    It    is    fantastic.     So    the    price 
]  esort   to   formulas    for    universal   ap- 
freezlng    prices   to   some   previous 
But  no  sooner  are  such  formulas  pro- 
than  conditions  change.     American 
cannot  be  operated  by  formulas.     If 
.  It  would  have  been  floured  out  years 
all    business   enterprises    would    be 
ul  while  their  managers  could  go  on 
vacations. 

these      principles      price     control 

la  wrong.     But.  say  the  OPA  propa- 

We   did    a   great   Job   during   the 

we  should  continue  now." 

failure  to  distinguish  the  great  dlf- 

be*ween    price    control    during    war 

control  in  peacetime  goes  to  the 

the   controversy.     During   the   wax 

could  be  permitted  to  interfere  with 

on  for  our  armed  forces. 

lational   strategy    was   to   make   war 

tractive    and    to    make    nonessential 

on     unattractive.     Conversely,    pro- 

^f   nonessential    civilian    goods   were 

rltlcal  materials;  they  were  subjected 

price  levels,  and  the  wages  of  their 

lagged  under  governmental  restrlc- 
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as  necessary  and  proper — otherwise 

could  have  become  the  arsenal  for 

cy  which  won  the  war. 

hen  hostilities  ceased,  our  objective 

t    became    the    production    of    con- 

doods  in  sufficient  volume  to  give  our 

the    things    they    needed      This    re- 

restoratlon  of  a  freely  functioning 

historically  the  most  effective  stlmu- 

productlon  In  peacetime. 

ended  all  JustiflcatUm  for  price  con- 

ong  with  other  wartime  controls,  it 

ve  been  thrown  overboard  at  once. 

been   done,  supply  and  demand  In 

ries  now  would  be  rapidly  on  their 

point  of  balance.     Instead,  supply 

hr.ve  become  more  unbalanced 

people  go  without  the  things  they 

need. 

ay    the   OPA    propagandists    In    an- 

lous    argument:    "Price    increases 

Inflation;     inflation    helps    none    but 

;  OPA  keeps  down  prices,  and 

the   only    barrier   standing   between 

try  and  a  devastating  Inflation." 

double  talk  designed  to  deceive  and 

It  is  putting  the  cart  before   the 

Ice  increases  no  more  cause  infla- 

wet  streets  cause  rain.    Wet  streets 

of  rain,  and  rising  prices  are  on« 
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of  the  nany  disastrous  results  that  follow 
in  the  wake  of  inflation. 

Inflation  results  from  an  expansion  In 
purchasing  power  that  Is  not  matched  by  a 
comparable  expansion  In  the  production  of 
real  consumer  goods  and  services.  We  have 
an  Inflationary  condition  today  as  a  re^-ult 
of  the  monetizing  of  the  Federal  debt,  and 
war  accumulated  shortages  In  certain  con- 
sumer goods,  aggravated  by  OPA  controls. 

The  only  effective  ways  to  halt  this  Infla- 
tionary trend  are  to  balance  the  Federal 
Budget  this  year  and  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  goods  that  people  want  by  taking 
the  OPA  off  the  backs  of  business  and  In- 
dustry. 

If  the  hobbles  are  removed,  industry  can 
produce  all  the  goods  the  public  needs.  The 
doubling  of  manufacturing  production  In 
1940-44  is  proof  of  that.  Not  only  did 
American  manufacturing  Industry  produce 
everything  needed  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  global  war  but  it  also  produced  in  the 
same  period  a  volume  of  civilian  consumer 
goods  equal  to  1939.  when  manufacturing 
production  was  substantially  as  high  as  at 
any  orevlous  time  In  our  history. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  why  has  manufac- 
turing production  fallen  so  sharply  since 
last  summer?  Why  have  manufacturing 
plants  been  compelled  to  drop  5.000.000 
workers  since  the  peak  of  production?  Why 
are  the  things  people  want  so  slow  in  com- 
ing?    Why  the  delay   in   building  homes? 

We  have  all  the  expanded  plant  capacity 
that  we  possessed  in  1944  We  have  ade- 
quate raw  materials  Our  civilian  labor 
force  Is  no  less  than  in  1944.  when  43  per- 
cent of  manufacturing  workers  produced  as 
much  goods  for  civilians  as  in  1939.  Surely 
this  volume  should  be  doubled  wher  the  57 
percent  engaged  on  war  orders  are  shifted 
to  consumer  products.  It  Is  simply  absurd 
to  say  that  with  these  two  groups  at  work 
there  would  be  a  scarcity  of  goods  for  any 
considerable  time. 

Price  control  and  labor  strikes  have  been 
respi  nsible  for  the  failure  to  produce  the 
consumer  goods  needed— and  price  control 
has  been  responsible  for  the  strikes.  Had 
Industrial  management  been  free  to  adjust 
prices  and  wages,  without  Government  In- 
terference, increased  wage  demands  would 
have  been  reconciled  without  the  lengthy 
strikes  which  have  l>een  so  costly  to  every- 
one. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  experiences  of 
small  manufacturers  under  current  price 
controls,  by  !>..  Claude  Robinson's  Opinion 
Research  Corp..  succinctly  tells  the  story  of 
what  OPA  is  doing  to  production  and  small 
business. 

Of  the  manufacturers  Interviewed.  70  per- 
cent—roughly three  out  of  four— say  price 
ceilings  are  Injuring  their  business;  67  per- 
cent, or  two-thirds,  say  that  because  of  price 
ceilings  they  have  already  cut  out  or  cur- 
tailed production  on  some  items,  or  face  that 
necessity  In  the  near  future.  More  than 
half  of  these  say  price  ceilings  are  restricting 
an  important  part  of  their  production. 

Despite  OPA  ballyhoo  about  profits  being 
greater  than  ever,  only  14  percent  of  the 
manufacturers  Interviewed  say  they  are  mak- 
ing good  profits;  41  percent  say  they  are 
making  a  very  small  profit;  15  percent  are 
breaking  even,  and  20  percent  are  losing 
money.     Ten  percent  did  not  answer. 

Thus  40  percent  of  those  answering  are 
not  making  any  profit.  How  long  do  you 
believe  these  men  can  stay  In  businefs  under 
these  conditions?  I  know  several  who  are 
sticking  it  out  only  In  the  hope  that  Con- 
gress will  give  them  relief  from  OPA.  If  Con- 
gress does  not,  many  of  the  40  percent 
reported  by  Dr.  Robinson,  reflecting  some 
100.000  manufacturing  enterprises,  will  have 
to  close  their  dcxirs. 

The  small  manufacturer  Is  the  supplier  of 
parts  and  machinery  to  the  big  producers. 
When  the  little  fellow  cannot  prcxluce,  *1)he 


production  line  haKs  and  lOO.OOO.OCX)  con- 
sumers go  without  the  goods  they  want. 

Small  enterprises  cannot  long  wait  for  re- 
lief. When  they  go  Into  the  red,  they  must 
sell  out  to  a  larger  unit — thus  creating  the 
monopolistic  trend  to  which  we  are  so  op- 
posed— or  shut  their  doors  with  bankruptcy 
for  themselves  and  Injury  to  every  man  and 
woman  In  the  country. 

Another  result  of  OPA  are  the  black  mar- 
kets which  have  become  rampant,  breed  ng 
widespread  disrespect  for  law  OPA  officials 
admit  the  situation  is  growing  worse  and 
confess  their  Inability  to  do  anything  ab<:ut 
it. 

Only  the  other  day.  the  American  Meat 
Institute  revealed  a  survey  that  Indicated 
83  percent  of  meat  sales  exceeded  celling 
prices.  Persons  In  a  position  to  know  esti- 
mate that  one-third  to  40  percent  of  all  cir- 
rent  transactions  In  consumers  gcxxls  are  In 
violation  of  one  or  another  of  the  OPA  reg-j- 
lati.ins.  These  with  Interprctatloiis,  amend- 
ments, revisions,  and  whatnot,  cover  son  e 
21.00^  closely  printed  pages  in  the  Feder.il 
Register.  How  can  a  small  businessman, 
without  an  army  of  lawyers,  economists,  and 
accountants  avoid  violating  some  of  the 
whims  and  foibles  of  this  amazing  organiza- 
tion? 

The  real  tip-off  regarding  OPA  Intentions 
to  keep  a  stranglehold  on  the  Nation's  basl: 
industries  is  found  In  Its  handling  of  the  oil 
Industry.  OPA  has  constantly  promised  free- 
dom from  price  control  for  any  commodity 
as  so'^n  as  supply  balanced  demand.  Oil  sup- 
plies have  been  In  excess  of  demand  since  tho 
war  ended.  But  OPA  refuses  to  decontrol  our 
industry.  The  result  has  been  a  dlslcxratiori 
of  kerosene  and  fuel-oil  supplies  to  such  an 
extent  that  an  acute  shortage  of  these  prod- 
ucts threatened  the  country  last  winter.  A 
further  result  was  a  weakening  of  gasoline 
prices. 

That  is  not  all  that  is  happening  to  the 
petroleum  industry.  In  a  desperate  effort  to 
cover  up  the  shortcomings  of  price  control  a 
ban  has  been  placed  on  construction  of  re- 
fining and  distribution  facilities,  under  which 
the  Government  planners  now  say  who  has 
the  right  to  expand— who  may  build  a  serv- 
ice station  and  where.  Using  as  a  pretext  an 
unjustifiable  shortage  of  tetraethyl  lead,  the 
Government  is  limiting  both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  gasoline  the  Industry  can 
make,  thus  penalizing  millions  of  motorists. 

But  that,  believe  me.  Is  only  the  beginning 
of  what  must  be  done  to  make  price  control 
work.  Many  more  controls  will  have  to  be 
Invoked— rationing,  material  priorities,  and 
other  restrictions  far  more  severe  than  those 
in  force  during  the  war.  Industry  will  Ix  told 
what  type  of  goods  It  can  make  and  where  It 
can  sell  them  Consumers  will  be  told  what 
they  must  take,  irrespective  of  what  they 
want.  A  system  of  wage  stabilization  will 
have  to  be  adopted,  and  ultimately  workers 
will  be  told  how.  when,  and  where  they 
must  work. 

The  final  result,  under  continued  price 
control  will  be.  as  Henry  Hazlltt.  of  the  Ne'v 
York  Times,  has  said:  'A  completely  petri- 
fied totalitarian  economy,  with  every  busi- 
ness firm  and  every  worker  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Government  and  with  a  final  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  traditional  liberties  that  we 
have  known." 

In  conclusion.  1  appeal  to  you  and  all  the 
men  of  this  great  Industry  to  stand  firm  and 
fight  staunchly  In  defense  of  American  com- 
petitive enterprise.  For  the  truth  is  that  no 
economic  planning  authority  could  ever  have 
foreseen,  planned,  and  organized  such  an 
amazing  spectacle  of  human  progress  as  the 
world  has  witnessed  during  the  last  cen- 
tury. No  triist  or  comblnatkn,  nrlvate  or 
governmental,  could  ha\e  accomplished  it. 
It  could  have  been  achieved  only  under  con- 
ditions of  wide  open  invitation  to  all  the 
genius.  Inventive  ability,  organizing  capacity, 
and  managerial  skill  of  a  great  people. 
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Nobody  must  be  barred,  no  Invention  re- 
jected, no  idea  untried.  Everyone  must  have 
his  chance — and  under  our  American  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  equal  opportunity 
everyone  gets  Just  that  chance.  It  Is  cur 
freedom  that  has  brought  us  to  this  high 
estate — Intellectual  freedom,  religious  free- 
dom, political  freedom,  industrial  freedom; 
freedom  to  dream,  to  think,  to  experiment,  to 
invent,  to  match  wits  in  friendly  competi- 
tion; freedom  to  be  an  individual. 

That  Is  our  great  American  heritage.  With 
so  many  witch  doctors  abroad  In  the  land, 
teaching  communism,  fascl.sm.  planned  and 
dictated  economies,  governmental  paternal- 
ism, and  all  the  other  isms — I  urge  you  to 
guard  well  that  heritage  and  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  all  their  sophistry. 

When  a  people  come  to  look  upon  their 
government  as  the  source  of  all  their  rights, 
there  will  surely  come  a  time  when  they 
will  look  upon  that  same  government  as  the 
source  of  all  their  wrongs.  That  Is  the  his- 
tory of  all  planned,  dictated  economies.  That 
is  the  history  of  tyranny.  To  each  of  us  Is 
assigned  a  part  to  play  In  the  great  drama 
of  life.  We  can  only  play  our  parts  with 
the  greatest  measure  of  perfection  as  free, 
unhampered  Individuals. 

Freedom  Is  indivisible.  When  a  part  Is 
taken  away,  that  which  remains  is  no  longer 
freedom.  Once  industrial  freedom  Is  lost, 
political  freedom,  religious  freedom,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  speech,  will  all  fall.  Surely 
It  Is  unthinkable  that.  In  the  light  which 
shows  through  this  twentieth  century,  a  great 
progressive  people  will  be  beguiled  Into  turn- 
ing back  to  the  ways  of  controlled  economies 
and  dictated  social  programs. 


Give  the  Veterans'  Administration  a 
Chance 
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Saturday.  April  13,  1946 

Mr.  TOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  insert  a  statement  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Lieb.  national  legislative  director,  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War, II: 

Complaints  are  pouring  Into  veterans'  or- 
ganizations and  congressional  offices  regard- 
ing red  tape  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  educational  program  sponsored  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

It  is  significant  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  mere  than  2,000.000  applications  for 
free  tuition,  subsistence-supplemented  edu- 
cation, and  on-the-job  training  have  been 
received  by  General  Bradley  to  date. 

Amvetfi  Is  anxious  to  see  that  all  applica- 
tions are  handled  expeditlovisly.  We  have 
taken  this  matter  up  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  we  present  herewith  their 
reply.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  VA  is 
attempting  to  rectify  the  bottlenecks  that 
are  delaying  the  program,  we  believe  that 
they  should  be  given  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  carry  out  their  functions.  The  com- 
munication from  H.  V.  Stirling.  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  Education,  follows; 

"I  feel  sure  you  will  appreciate  the  difficul- 
ties that  have  been  present  during  the  past 
several  months  which  have  been  in  a  meas- 
ure dependent  upon  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  veterans  who  have 
applied  for  or  who  are  now  pursuing  courses 
of  education  or  training.  Administrative 
steps  have  been  taken  to  reduce  the  time  re- 


quired for  action  on  these  cases  to  the  end 
that  veterans  may  promptly  receive  the  bene- 
fits for  which  they  apply.  It  is  believed 
these  plans  will  be  productive  of  the  Intended 
results,  but  there  are  areas  in  which  they 
have  not  as  yet  been  fully  effective. 

"In  connection  with  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Form  1950.  it  will  be  observed  that 
under  question  No.  9.  space  is  provided  for 
a  veteran  to  Inform  the  Administration  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  has  a  wife,  a  child  or 
children,  or  dependent  parents.  Procedures 
now  make  provision  for  the  payment  to  a 
veteran  to  be  based  upon  his  statement  as 
to  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  dependent,  al- 
lowing him  a  period  of  60  days  to  submit 
proof  of  dependency,  for  example  a  copy  of 
the  record  of  his  recorded  marriage.  Since 
experience  shows  that  a  great  many  veterans 
who  make  application  for  the  benefits  do  not 
enter  upon  their  courses  immediately.  It  is 
believed  more  satisfactory  to  allow  the  sub- 
mission of  evidence  of  dependency  to  await 
the  actual  entrance  of  the  veteran  Into  edu- 
cation or  training,  particularly  In  view  of  the 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration In  making  payment  to  him  on  the 
basis  of  the  statement  made  on  bis  appli- 
cation." 


Know  Your  Public  Health  Nurse  Week 
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Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speakej:,  perhaps 
no  group  of  .vomen  has  done  more  conse- 
crated self-effacing  work  through  the 
war  years  than  the  public-health  nurses 
of  this  country.  With  a  tradition  of  self- 
less service  in  the  tragic  slums  of  our 
cities,  in  the  little  towns  and  less  popu- 
lous counties  and  on  the  wide  prairies, 
these  women  held  the  fort  ii.  thc^e  same 
areas  while  their  sisters  joined  .he  armed 
forces  and  went  across  iht  seven  seas. 
Oh.  yes;  many  of  them  joined  up.  too, 
but  part  of  total  war  is  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  civilian  population  from  illness, 
to  in-sure  the  health  of  those  on  the  pro- 
duction lines  and  In  the  homes,  and  the 
nurses  trained  and  experienced  in  pub- 
lic-health work  gave  themselves  to  war 
service  as  truly,  though  not  as  dramati- 
cally as  those  who  wear  the  service 
stripes.  Fewer  doctors  everj'where  with 
heavier  patient  loads  in  hospitals  put 
upon  hospital  nurses  also  a  burden  be- 
yond any  layman's  imagining.  Thanks 
and  appreciation  should  be  meted  out  to 
them  In  full  measure,  too. 

But  this  particular  week  has  been  set 
aside  as  Know  Your  Public  Health  Nurse 
Week  and  today  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  this  faithful  army  of  highly 
trained,  widely  experienced  women  who, 
year  in.  year  out,  in  storm  and  sunshine, 
regardless  of  summer  heat  and  winter 
cold,  go  to  the  homes  of  America  caring 
for  the  sick,  teaching  health  methods, 
checking  epidemics  and  the  spread  of 
every  sort  of  disease. 

In  the  first  days  of  their  service  their 
bags  often  weighed  40  or  50  pounds,  for 
they  took  with  them  clean  sheets  and 
towels  and  other  such  supplies.  Now  the 
bag  of  the  visiting  or  district  nurse,  the 
public-health  nurse,  is  less  cumbersome. 


How  do  they  get  about?  On  their  two 
feet,  in  streetcars,  in  little  Ford  cars. 
In  Cheyrolets.  even  in  jeeps — and  in  the 
mountains  of  Kentucky  where  the 
Frontier  Nursing  Service  has  pioneered 
in  trained-nurse  midwife  service  they 
are  nurses  on  horseback,  in  breeches  and 
high  serviceable  boots,  their  equipment 
rolled  behind  their  saddles.  In  years 
back  when  I  was  closely  associated  with 
public-health  nurses  all  over  this  coun- 
try I  often  talked  with  nurse.=;  in  from 
the  far  reaches  of  our  prairies  and  des- 
erts where  their  transportation  was  a 
well-worn  Ford,  their  close  companion 
an  Army  pistol  lest  the  hungry  wolves 
might  prove  a  real  danger. 

So  today  I  want  to  salute  the.<:e  women 
of  the  field  public  health  wherever  they 
may  be  serving — in  the  hideous  conges- 
tion of  our  crowded  cities,  in  the  bayous 
and  the  swamps  of  the  deep  South,  on 
the  prairies,  and  in  the  mountain  areas. 
There  is  no  measure  great  enough  with 
which  to  calculate  the  daily  contribution 
they  make  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  strength  of  our  Nation. 


Franklin  Roosevelt  Has  Great  Place  in 
History 
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Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  yepir 
ago  yesterday  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  died 
at  his  Georgia  home.  Sitting  calmly  for 
a  portrait,  the  President  said  he  had  a 
fierce  headache  and  within  a  few  minutes 
he  had  passed  to  his  reward.  The  news 
stunned  Washington  and  rocked  every 
world  capital.  Later  came  the  dull,  deep 
awareness  of  what  it  meant.  Some  may 
say  that  it  is  still  too  early  to  size  up 
the  place  Franklin  Roosevelt  earned  for 
himself  in  history,  but  I  think  now.  a 
year  afterward,  we  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  just  what  his  stature  is  going  to 
be  in  the  history  of  tomorrow. 

His  achievements  from  the  time  he  be- 
came President  and  world  leader  in  1933 
already  stand  out  predominantly  in  his- 
tory. He  came  to  the  Presidency  at  a 
time  when  the  economy  of  this  Nation 
had  reached  its  lowest  ebb.  He  assumed 
oflQce  when  a  world  revolution  was  taking 
place.  He  guided  this  Nation  through 
a  most  turbulent  period.  He  was  faced 
with  one  emergency  after  another. 
Throughout  it  all  Franklin  Roosevelt  kept 
faith  in  the  democratic  system.  He  kept 
faith  in  the  ability  of  the  United  Slates 
as  a  nation.  He  believed  in  our  future 
as  a  leader  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  He  felt  we  had  to  take  our  place 
at  the  front  working,  leading,  and  show- 
ing the  way  to  justice  and  right  among 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt felt  that  the  domestic  strength  of 
this  country  lay  with  the  middle  class  of 
people.  It  was  they  who  received  his  first 
consideration.  He  worked  incessantly 
toward  building  up  the  wages,  improving 
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th*  livinc;  conditions,  and  giving  oppor- 
tunities to  the  common  man.  the  worker, 
thi  fanner  the  .small  businessman.  He 
fel;  that  as  long  as  we  could  maintain  a 
strong  middle  class  in  America  there 
was  no  danger  of  thi.s  country  adopting 
an  r  of  the  i.<ms  which  were  embracing 
otiier  parts  of  the  globe.  Then  Franklin 
reat  war  leader.  He 
step  to  prepare  the 
Nation  for  the  inevitable  conflict  which 
to  come  and  his  ability  as  a  Com- 
majnder  in  Chief  has  betn  attested  to  by 
mi  itary  men  in  every  nation  associated 
with  us  in  the  great  conflict.  The  spirit 
of  Roosevelt  will  live  on  during  the  ages. 


E  lualization  of  Price  of  Farm  Products 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

<ION.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

j\i  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

r     ROBERTSON   of   North   Dakota. 

Speaker,    as    the   Congress   of    the 

ted  States  is  called  upon  to  deal  with 

economic  questions  and  the  rela- 

ips    between    the    various    groups 

make  up  the  population  of  the  Na- 

we  must  think  carefully  of  the  wel- 

of  all.     Perhaps  for  political  rea- 

great  eCfort  is  being  put  forth  in 

interest  of  workers.     I  have  every 

to  support  legislation  in  the  in- 

-st  of  all. 

there  re>ts  within  the  Congress  au- 

ty   to   place  a  floor   under  wages. 

also  rests  the  same  authority  to 

e  a  maximum  on  wages.    Surely  it  is 

duty  of  the  r  <  to  exp-       "     elf 

gislation  in  i        :     rest  of  u .>es 

1  leople  of  the  United  States.  There- 
.  the  Pace  amendment  must  became 
of  the  minimum  wage  bill  to 
Iize  the  price  of  the  farmers'  prod- 
and  give  them  a  return  that  Is  in  line 
the  prices  they  have  to  pay  for  what 
need  in  the  way  of  help  and  equip- 

Ukider  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
in    an    editorial    from    the    Fargo 
m.  Fargo.  N.  Dak.,  entitled  'What 
Happen  if  Farmers  Struck?": 

iAT   WOVLO   HAPFCN   IT  rARMIRS  STauCK' 

rmen  of  North  Dakota  and  other  North- 
States  are  shouldenni;  heavy  responsl- 
thu  year  under  severe  handicaps, 
a    world    food    shortage    of    extreme 
with  every   Indication   that  our  re- 
of  wheat  and  other  grains  will  be  cIom 
vanlalilng  point  as  we  go  into  a  new 
year,  there  probably  would  be  a  lot  oX 
:ry  folks  in  the  United  Sutes  next  year 
e  farms  of  this  spring- wheat  area,  for 
■eaaon.  should  fall  to  produce  in  close  to 
"  quantities, 
only  doea  the  Nation   look   to  North 
and  Minnesota.  Montana,  and  South 
for  immense  qiumutles  of  basic  foods: 
region  also  suppUaa  the  United  States 
the  bulk  of  its  flazaeed. 
the  Unseed  oil  from  flax  Is  among  the 
es  which  are  needed  for  construction, 
nseed  is  the  chief  ingredient  of  paints 
of  many  Tarntshea  and  other  preserva- 
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Thf  Nation  would  not  be  able  to  get  far 
In  pi»viding  suitable  homes  and  la  tb«  con- 


struction  of  other  buildings  without  the 
paints  that  are  essential  in  preserving  them 
and  in  th.>  intenor-nnishlng  processes. 

The  Flax  Institute  of  the  United  States  has 
prepared  seme  information  as  to  the  impor- 
tance and  value  of  this  crop  to  North  Oaliota 
farmers  and  to  North  Dakota  s  economy,  as 
a  further  inducement  to  farmers  of  t; 
to  consider  flaxseed  as  they  map  the 
seeding  programs. 

Last  year,  the  institute  comments.  North 
Dakota  led  the  Nation  In  the  production  of 
flax,  grossing  a  total  of  $45,584,000  from  the 
sale  of  flaxseed,  flax  straw,  and  acreage  pay- 
ments. The  figures  are  based  on  compila- 
tions by  Ben  Kienholz.  former  United  States 
sutlstician  for  North  Dakota,  located  at 
Fargo 

In  grc«s  c£ah  returns  flax  was  second  only 
to  wheat. 

With  an  aggregate  total  of  1.500.000  acres 
of  flix  in  the  State,  the  gross  return  was  $30 
an   acre 

Yes:  the  farmers  probably  will  be  well  com- 
pensated for  the  fl.ix  they  produce,  provided 
some  disease  or  insect  plague  or  other  vagary 
of  nature  does  not  get  it  away  from  them, 
but  we  wonder,  a.*  thev  fnce  these  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities. If  there  are  not  enough  rather 
bitter  reflections  running  through  their 
minds. 

Once  more   they   are   t>eing  asked   to   take 
on  the  burden  of  providing  the  Nation  with 
these  all  essential  products,  with  f;»rm  equip- 
ment,  a    lot    of    which    is    more    apj  • 
for  a  Junk  heap,  than  as  a  link  in  • 
production    line 

They  cannot  get  new  equipment,  and  in 
many  instances  they  are  finding  it  extremely 
dlfflcult  to  get  the  essential  parts  and  re- 
pairs to  keep  the  worn-out.  Junky  stuff  In 
any  kind  of  usable  condition. 

That  is  in  lar«e  part  because  strikes  have 
tied   up  some   tf   the  great    :  nt   fac- 

tories.    R^ardiess  of  who  is  r  wrong 

in  these  labor  disputes,  it  dees  seem  that 
another  tragic  blunder  has  been  committed 
In  permitting  such  a  situation  to  continue, 
as  it  has   for  months. 

Little  wonder  that  there  is  a  growing 
volume  of  protest  from  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers  who  are   beginning    to   ask: 

•What  would  happen  if  we  struck?" 
They  will  n^t  strike      Thev  w.!'.  carry  on 
under  all  the  "    :  -ton 

and    ail    the    .  :\    \t 

ought  to  rin({  through  the  Nation  until  It 
reaches  thise  highest  levels'  in  Washington 
which  have  the  power  to  take  over  struck 
planu  and  ke--  " -ti  operating,  when  their 
continued  oy-  means  so  much  to  the 

economy   of    tue   .Nation   and   the   world. 


Veterans'  Appeal  Boards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MASSACHrstTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.ATIVES 

SituTday.  April  13.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  "  Mr. 

Speaker,  today  I  am  .....:.„  ....  vierans' 
Administration  to  expedite  plans  for  the 
decentralization  of  appeal  boards  tc  the 
various  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country,  so  that  a  'personal  appearance" 
before  rating  boards  in  '"^    '^  els 

can  be  assured  the  vt  ,.    rid 

War  II  as  was  for  many  years  the  case  for 
World  War  I  veterans. 

The  decentralization  of  procedure  to 
the  13  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country  provides  an  ideal  set-up  for  such 


appeal  boards  I  believe,  and  I  urge  that 
steps  be  taken  to  prepare  for  rehearings 
on  many  hundreds  of  claims. 

The  problem  i.«-  not  acute  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  bu7  now  is  the  time  to  prepare 
for  oiderly  ar  '  expedited  attention  to 
appeals  at  a  point  close  to  the  veterans 
domicile  and  not  later  when  the  claims 
have  mounted  to  unmanagable  numl>ers. 

With  a  home  station  at  the  branch 
offices,  such  appeal  boards  could  travel 
to  the  various  regional  offices  in  their 
territory  and  give  as  many  days  as  are 
needed  to  appeals  in  that  area.  The 
final  action,  in  the  hands  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, would  remain  in  Wa.shington  as 
before. 

From  long  experience  in  veterans* 
work.  I  feel  I  can  speak  with  authority 
on  the  needs  and  desires  of  veterans  in 
proper  adjudication  of  their  claims.  The 
personal  appearance  before  an  outside 
board  oftentimes  provides  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  a  veterans  claim  suc- 
cessfully and  at  least  to  .secure  for  the 
claim  more  detailed  study  than  under 
regional  procedure  alone. 


Roosevelt  in  the  Perspective  of  History 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  L  BULWINKLE 

or  NOtTH  CAIOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK8 

Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr  BLTV  ■—  E.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  pei  :  for  each  Member  to 
extend  his  remarks  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Prr  ^  -'  r.  ,olt.  I  shall  in- 
sert as  my  ;ollowing  from 
the  New  York  Times,  written  by  Anne 
OTIare  McCormick: 
aoosrMi.T  IN  THi  piasricTTvx  or  BivroaT 
A  year  a«o  la  not  Jong  enough  for  historic 
perspective,  even  a  year  that  has  witnessed 
the  end  of  two  wars  and  the  beginning  of 
movements  that  crowd  u;  -  tiks 
billows  in  a  stormy  sea.  ..t  of 
time  It  Is  hard  to  believe  it  i»  only  a  year 
since  Roosevelt  died.  It  Is  harder  to  recap- 
ture the  feel  and  mood  of  that  day  last  April 
when  the  news  of  his  sudden  passing  shocked 
the  world  Great  armies  were  in  action  In 
Germany  and  the  Pacific.  Men  and  armor 
were  all  streaming  outward  Instead  of  Inward 
and  backward.  The  United  Nations  was  not 
organized  The  problems  overwhelming  the 
govemiT''  '  ly — reconversion,  demoblli- 
ratlon.oc.  >.  deadlocks  In  peacemaking, 
Inter-Allied  contentions,  the  political  effects 
of  atomic  Gsalon— were  still  in  the  cubby- 
holes. 

It  is  idle  to  gueaa  bow  the  dead  President 
would  have  met  th«  Issues  of  this  year.  He 
Is  a  figure    •  >  his  stature  in 

world  hl5  depend  on  the 

success  of  the  international  policies  be  Ini- 
tiated, be  Is  already  set  high  in  the  record  by 
t!.e  events  in  which  he  mo%ed  and  by  the  Im- 
pression be  gave  that  he  mastered  tbeaa 
events— was  the  pilot  and  not  a  mere  pas- 
■tngcr  on  tbc  ship  of  destiny. 

Tbat  be  was  fotir  times  elected  President 
wlU  set  him  apart  m  the  annals  of  the  United 
States.  The  remarkable  thing  at>out  this 
break  with  tradition  Is  that  it  did  not  seem 
so  unusual  while  he  lived  as  It  does  now. 
This  alone  "places"  him:  it  means  tbat  we 
are  back  on  the  political  plateau  where  the 
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rules  count.  It  means  tbat  Roosevelt  was  the 
f'  i.  H  man  caught  up  and  swept  l^eyoud 

y.  rt  by  the  drama  of  his  times. 

He  thought  in  t«rms  of  drama  and  of  his- 
tory. The  care  he  to<  k  to  preserve  personal 
ducumenls  and  the  records  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  the  provision  he  made  to  leave 
the  library  he  built  for  this  purpose  and  his 
home  in  Hyde  Park  as  a  memorial  to  the  Na- 
tlrn  dom<)!i«trate  that  he  was  as  j-ure  of  his 
nlclie  In  history  ns  he  was  of  his  role  in  the 
war  and  pence.  For  all  h'.s  cpparent  impul- 
e^vene!-.s,  his  flair  for  improvisation,  Ricse- 
vclt  was  a  careiul.  fnr-scclng  man.  He  was 
good  at  accounts,  patient  and  restmrccful  in 

p '  his  purposes.    He  tork  bold  risks  in 

1  nd  in  war.  but  not  without  calcula- 

tujn.  lie  trusted  his  Instincts  where  the 
pei  p>  were  concerned — "I  know  how  the 
pei.p!p  feel."  was  one  of  hl.«  frequent  phrases — 
but  this  trust  was  not  blind.  He  did  not 
agoni7e  over  decisions,  hut  as  far  as  he  could 
he  studied  the  possible  consequences  of 
his  acts. 

Yesferday'.s  memorial  services  tock  the 
form  of  a  dedication,  not  only  of  a  national 
shrine  tut  to  the  aims  and  ideas  that  Rcof^e- 
velt  represented.  This  wns  the  gist  of  the 
humble  and  moving  address  pf  President 
Truman.  It  was  the  motif  running  through 
rU  the  tributes.  A  year  after  his  death 
Roosevelt  has  becrme  a  symbol,  the  kind  of 
symbol  he  perhaps  desired  and  expected  to 
be.  The  lone  of  the  round-the-world  homage 
shows  that  abroad  he  personified  not  only 
the  American  spirit  but  the  kind  of  peace 
other  nations  hoped  for. 

The  Implication  in  some  foreign  com- 
ment.'; is  that  the  peace  policy  of  the  late 
Pre:  ident  is  not  being  carried  out.  There  Is 
l!!'le  basis  lor  this  Judgment.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  Mr. 
Truman  and  Mr.  Byrnes,  allowing  for  the 
evolution  of  events,  are  following  as  closely 
as  possible  the  "Roosevelt  line."  Mr.  Tru- 
man has  the  disadvantage  of  Inheriting  a  set 
of  agreements,  concessions  and  general  un- 
derstandings, sometimes  oral,  which  are  more 
difficult  for  him  to  alter  than  they  would  be 
for  his  predecessor.  Roosevelt  himself 
heartily  disliked  some  of  the  compromises 
he  felt  obliged  to  make  while  the  war  wa.s  on. 
He  accepted  with  strong  reservations  certain 
settlements  In  eastern  Europe.  Undoubtedly 
he  would  have  attempted  to  modify  them  In 
the  next  phase  of  Big  Po^^er  relationships. 
It  l«:  >  that  he  could  correct  mistakes 

of  Jw  •  more  easily  and  certainly  more 

adroitly  than  the  heirs  of  his  decisions. 

In  regard  to  Russia,  his  approach  might 
have  been  different,  but  he  was  convinced 
before  he  died  that  a  firmer  though  no  less 
friendly  line  was  Indicated  In  cur  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  Those  who 
t;i!kft  t.)  h!in  after  Yalta  believe  that  Roo&e- 
\  vcd  rather  than  hastened  the 

I    ,,^  ,  „      :    lae  American  attitude,  since 

If  his  own  feeling  had  been  expressed  Im- 
mediately it  would  have  suggested  that  his 
successor  was  deviating  from  his  policy.  The 
truth  Is  that  Roosevelt  never  deviated  from 
the  conviction  that  good  relations  between 
the  Sj\iet  Union  and  the  United  States  are 
the  imperative  and  attainable  condition  of 
peace.  This  was  the  cornerstone  of  his  policy 
and  he  would  have  pursued  It  stubbornly  and 
flexibly  as  he  worked  for  his  political  objec- 
tives at  home.  But  he  was  a  devotee  of  the 
trlal-and-error  technique,  and  having  tried 
one  tack  with  doubtful  results  he  was  begin- 
ning to  change  the  method  when  he  was 
stricken. 

The  world  misses  Roosevelt  because  cf  his 
buoyancy,  his  BFsurance.  and  the  confidence 
he  inspired.  "He  was  a  man.  almost  the  only 
nxan  of  our  time."  said  a  Belgian  last  year, 
"who  thought  in  terms  of  men."  But  none 
knew  better  that  he  was  powerful  and  persua- 
sive because  he  spoke  for  America.  None 
was  more  convinced  at  the  end  that  Big 
Three's  and  personal  leadership  had  to  give 


way  to  the  collective  strength  and  will  of 
many  nations  if  peace  and  order  are  to  be 
restored  on  earth.  He  is  succeeded,  as  he 
might  have  said  with  a  touch  of  humorous 
vaultv  by  the  United  Nations. 


Liquor  Industry  Blackened  With  False 
Label — Grain  It  Uses  Docs  Net  Cheat 
Starving 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  KIW  YORK 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
ner in  which  Americans  are  reimposing 
upon  them.selves  voluntarily  restrictions 
which  existed  in  wartime  in  order  that 
foods  may  be  sent  to  succor  the  hungry 
throughout  the  world  is  proof  of  the  feel- 
ing of  brotherhood  which  permeates  our 
people. 

Nothing  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  aid  which  our  people  de- 
mand shall  be  sent  to  all  those  who  are 
In  need.  The  need  exists  in  many  coun- 
tries and  is  self-evident.  The  will  to  meet 
the  need  exists  certainly  in  our  own 
country  and  is  likewise  self-evident. 

There  is.  however,  a  considerable  mis- 
understanding of  the  situation  which 
prevails  in  the  beverage-di.'^tilling  busi- 
ness in  its  relation  to  our  problem  of  food 
conservation. 

An  organized  effort,  aided  unwittingly 
by  those  who  do  not  Knnw  the  facts,  is 
being  made  to  di-scredit  the  beverage-dis- 
tilling industry,  by  imputing  to  it  non- 
cooperation  with  the  food-conservation 
program.  The  drys  and  prohibition- 
ists have  seized  an  opportunity  presented 
by  the  wide  news  coverage  of  the  food 
program  to  open  a  wedge  whereby  they 
can  impose  the  dread  days  of  the  prohi- 
bition era  upon  the  people.  Only  the  dis- 
semination of  the  actual  facts  can  coun- 
teract their  wild,  unfounded,  and  malig- 
nant slander. 

Tliose  who  are  sincerely  interested  in 
providing  the  maximum  amount  of  food 
for  those  who  need  it  should  be  careful 
not  to  lend  ♦hemselves  to  this  prejudice. 
They  should  exerci.se  care  that  the  dis- 
tilling industry  which  established  such 
an  outstanding  record  during  the  war  by 
their  invaluable  aid  in  the  manufacture 
of  synthetic  rubber,  in  the  making  of 
.smokeless  pjowder  and  the  like.  Is  given 
the  justice  which  the  facts  of  its  pres- 
ent operation  warrant. 

The  fact  is  that  the  be',  erage  distillers 
are  now  permitted  to  operate  their  dis- 
tilleries on  the  ba,«;is  of  5  days  of  ma.^h  op- 
eration per  month,  if  they  can  get  the 
raw  materials  which  are  e.<=sential  to  their 
operation.  And  the  further  fact  is  that 
they  cannot,  nor  do  they  wish  to,  use  ma- 
terials even  in  those  5  days  which  are  fit 
for  human  con.sumption. 

Use  of  wheat  by  the  distilleries  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  by  Presidential  order, 
and  wheat  is  the  No.  1  grain  which 
we  need  for  the  hunpry.  Under  existing 
orders  the  distilleries  are  permitted,  if 
obtainable,  to  use  numbers  4  and  5  or 


sample  grades  of  corn,  plus  an  iniinites- 
imal  amount  of  rye.  The  corn  thus  per- 
miiled  for  distilling  purposes  is  unfit 
for  human  consumption.  It  could  not 
be  used  for  food  here,  nor  for  food 
abroad.  In  addition,  it  should  be  made 
clear  that  while  the  distilleries  are  per- 
mitted to  use  thi.s  corn  which  is  unfit 
for  human  consumption,  they  do  not 
consume  it.  Actually,  in  the  distilling 
process  they  merely  extract  from  it  the 
starch.  All  the  other  elements  of  the 
grain  are  restored,  and  the  grain  be- 
comes a  valuable  protein  feed  for  cattle. 
of  high  vitamin  content. 

No  governmental  authority  has  been 
Couted  by  the  industry:  it  is  acting  in 
cooperation  with  the  effort  to, conserve 
food.  Such  talk  of  discontinuing  the 
Industry  because  of  baseless  accusations 
is  highly  dangerous.  In  these  days  of 
black  markets,  inflationary  trends, 
heightened  juvenile  delinquency,  no 
more  tragic  upheaval  in  our  internal 
structure  can  take  place  than  the  re- 
impositicn  of  prohibition. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  has 
been  returned  to  the  feed  dealers  by  the 
distilling  industry  all  of  the  protein  con- 
tent of  grain  recovered  from  the  distill- 
ing process.  In  1941,  there  was  recov- 
ered 191.000  tons  of  such  dried  grain. 
That  has  now  been  increased  for  the  year 
ending  June  30  la.st  to  608  6C0  tons.  This 
was  sufiBcient  to  fatten  1.600.000  steers  for 
the  food  supply.  This  is  enough  beef  to 
fumi.'=h  every  person  in  the  United  States 
3  daj's'  meat  supply  for  1  year. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  therefore, 
that  In  order  to  save  food  there  Is  ab.so- 
lutely  no  necessity  to  close  down  the 
industry,  an  industry  which  has  already 
been  drastically  restricted  and  which 
now  operates  at  20  percent  capacity. 
This  curtailment  was  voluntary  and  the 
distilling  industry  did  not  wait  until  the 
Government  forced  them  to  take  this 
action. 

Significantly,  all  through  the  war  Can- 
ada operated  its  whisky  industry  at  100- 
percent  capacity,  anW  only  2  weeks  ago. 
as  a  result  of  public  pressure,  changed  to 
50-percent  capacity. 

Over  and  beyond  that,  a  number  of 
countries,  notably  the  Netherlands,  re- 
ceiving relief  shipments  of  grain,  are  ex- 
porting beer  to  this  country.  We  were 
startled  about  a  fortnight  ago  by  reports 
that  a  Dutch  brewing  company  was 
about  to  send  to  this  country  some 
240.000  cases  of  Dutch  beer — this  at  a 
time  when  in  order  to  provide  grain  for 
starving  Europe,  beer  production  in  the 
United  States  was  cut  30  percent.  Hol- 
land imports  50  percent  of  her  grain.  It 
would  take  300  tons  of  barley  for  beer 
that  will  be  sold  to  the  United  States. 
Holland  will  receive  from  thi.«;  country 
during  the  present  quarter  45.C00  tons  of 
wheat.  As  a  result  of  mounting  protest, 
the  aforesaid  Dutch  shipment  of  beer  has 
been  canceled,  but  we  have  not  been  in- 
formed that  Dutch  beer  is  not  being  sent 
to  other  countries.  Mexico  has  unlim- 
ited alcohol  production,  importing  large 
quantities  of  our  grain  for  that  purpose. 
Actually,  no  sugar  is  used  in  makinrr 
whisky.  Whisky  is  made  of  grain  and 
yeast.  The  only  people  who  use  sugar  to 
make  whisky  are  moonshiners. 
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Contefnplate  for  a  moment  the  conse- 
makinK  the  country  dry  by  in- 
No    law    would    possibly    be 
acceptef  by  Congress  that  would  allow 
prohibit  on  to  descend  upon  the  Nation, 
s  of  the  ignoble  experiment  are 
ily    forgotten.      We    recall    the 
flask,  the  bath-tub  gin.  the 
ith  their  consequent  defiance  of 
The  shutting  down  of  the  dis- 
would  not  mean  the  evaporation 
lesire  for  whisky.    That  desire 
tisfled.  come  hell  or  high  water, 
ab^^lute  curtailment  of  spirits  man- 
with  its  consequent  evils  would 
the  "fool  that  retumeth  to  his 


teorf  anisahoB  of  tbe  Army 


[TENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Ion.  butler  b.  hare 

or   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  TH  5  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  II.ARE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  support  the  bill  now  before 
us.  H  R  6064.  m  its  present  form.  I  may 
be  able  to  support  it  if  it  is  amended  to 
exempt  persons  imder  21  years  of  age 
from  the  draft  and  reduce  the  time  limit 
of  its  o  Deration  in  order  that  the  Mili- 
tary Al  fairs  Committee  may  submit  a 
bill  for  r.  reorganization  of  *he  Army 
providing  for  a  volunteer  system  with 
increased  pay  for  enlisted  men  and  in- 
cluding a  fair  and  just  retirement  policy. 
I  shall  a  ddress  myself  to  such  a  program. 

The  natter  of  organizing  or  reorgan- 
izing ou  r  military  forces  so  as  to  provide 
and  m  lintain  an  army  of  sufficient 
strength  to  meet  any  emergency  at  any 
time  is  lot  a  new  proposal.  It  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  has  impressed  itself  upon 
a  numbf r  of  us  for  several  years,  and  I 
tn  express  my  attitude  by  re- 
:  lit  of  a  speech  I  made  on  this 
on  August  12,  1941.  nearly  4 
Defore  Pearl  Harbor,  where  I  em- 
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followin 
have  relprred : 
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phasized  the  necessity  of  increasing  the 
rate  of  Day  of  both  volunteers  and  men 
enlisted  under  the  Selective  Service  Act 
of  1940,  providing  further  for  a  gradu- 
ated sc£  le  of  pay  according  to  length  of 
service  lith  the  right  of  retirement  after 
15  or  2(  years  of  active  service  with  an 
annuity  sufficiently  attractive  to  insure 
a  volurteer  army  of  sincere,  capable, 
loyal,  ajid  patriotic  citizens,  and  before 
ng  further  I  want  to  quote  the 
from  the  speech   to  which  I 


■1,   thla   will   be   the   flrst  step 

jatlon  of  our  Army  on  a  basis 

ufluid  a  career  for  men  following 


this  emei  gency  or  possibly  before  it  is  over. 

To  me  thla  U  a  highly  important  matter, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  discuss  it  at  greater 
length.  The  passage  of  this  bill  will  not 
•olve  oui  military  problem  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  Army,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
study  ani  prepare  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide an  Vrniv  of  sufficient  strength  and  ef- 
ficiency    o  meet   any  future  emergency. 

Regartj  less  of  the  outcome  of  the  present 
world  CO  iflict,  I  am  conviuce\i  this  country 
will  not  oUow  a  disarmament  policy  for  the 
next  25    ^r  possibly  50  years.     Ou  the  con- 


trary, we  are  going  to  maintain  a  much 
larger  Navy  and  standing  Army  than  at  any 
time  in  our  history  and  the  question  now 
confronting  us  is  how  we  can  best  achieve 
these  objectives.  We  have  already  made  pro- 
vLeion  for  a  two-ocMkn  navy,  and  It  Is  high 
time  we  begin  conalderlng  a  prtigram  for 
strengthening  the  Army.  I  have  an  open 
mind  as  to  the  program  to  be  adopted,  but 
my  feeling  is  we  should  not  delay  in  rub- 
mitting  plans  for  study  and  consideration. 
There  Is  wisdom  in  a  multitude  of  counsel 
and  it  may  b*  a  good  idea  if  we  begin  now 
to  make  stiggcsUons  with  the  hope  that  the 
best  policy  may  be  evolved.  I  am  not  en- 
thusiAStlc  over  the  idea  that  we  should  wait 
and  let  one  or  two  men  work  out  a  plan 
without  suggestions  from  anyone,  and  then 
expect  everybody  to  say  by  their  actions  that 
the  best  possible  conclusion  was  reached. 
This  is  really  one  of  our  troubles  today.  In- 
stead of  t  '  plan  a  l«":  policy 
for  our  lai  • .-.  when  the  •  v  ,  emer- 
gency arose,  we  proceeded  with  a  temporury 
expedient.  Possibly  this  was  the  best  that 
could  be  devified  within  a  short  time.  The 
prevailing  thought  a  year  ago  was  that  we 
shbuld  proceed  to  provide  for  a  very  large 
Army,  and  we  were  told  the  best  way  to  do 
It  was  to  train  some  for  12  months  and  pHce 
them  in  reserve  and  then  train  others. 
However,  we  are  now  told  that  it  may  not  be 
nece"<sary  to  train  an  enormous  number  of 
men  but  it  will  be  l)est  to  tram  them  longer 
and  make  them  more  efBclent.  If  we  were 
certain  they  were  to  be  needed  in  war,  we  are 
inclined  to  subscribe  to  the  latter  theory, 
but  we  acted  upon  a  different  theory  last 
year,  and  I  asaume  It  was  done  for  the  reason 
we  did  not  have  more  time  to  deliberate.  It 
will  be  very  embarrassing  for  some  of  us  to 
admit  that  we  were  wrong  or  made  a  mistake 
last  year  when  we  passed  the  Selective  Service 
Act  limiting  the  time  of  training  to  12 
months  and  now  say  that  the  training  should 
be  for  a  longer  period.  It  is  also  going  to  be 
disappointing  to  many  young  men  who  pa- 
triotically made  their  plans  and  volunteered 
to  take  a  years  training  in  order  that  they 
might  be  fitted  for  military  service,  if  needed. 
However,  if  we  made  a  mistake,  then  we 
might  Just  a'5  well  admit  it  now  and  correct 
It  instead  of  repeating  it  because  two  mis- 
takes do  not  make  a  right. 

For  the  past  25  years,  particularly  the  last 
dtc'.de.  Congress  has  been  xerf  con'ildernte 
oi  those  selected  to  serve  the  Government 
In  a  civil  capacity;  that  is.  those  employed 
in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment from  an  administrative  standpoint  are 
now  able  to  make  such  work  a  life  career.  I 
feel  that  our  Army  should  be  reorganized 
In  such  a  way  that  It  will  offer  a  career  and 
make  it  sufflriently  attractive  for  men  to 
make  it  their  '  •  <     Such  a  policy  has  In 

a  way   been   r  for   the   Nnvy.   and.   if 

ad  ipted  for  the  Army.  I  think  we  could  rea- 
sonably expeci  to  keep  trained  men— men 
who  would  be  real  experts  in  military  life. 
The  reorganization  should  provide  for  a 
graduated  scale  of  pay  according  to  length 
of  service,  with  the  right  to  retire  after  15. 
20.  cT  25  years  with  a  fair  and  reasonable 
annuity  of  compensation.  Such  a  program 
Would  not  only  be  a  good  guaranty  against 
war  but  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to 
Insure  a  volunteer  army  made  up  of  sincere, 
capable,  loyal,  and  patriotic  citizens.  My 
further  thought  is  that  such  a  program  will 
not  only  strengthen  and  develop  the  spirit 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  coming  genera- 
tions but  will  in  a  measure  take  the  place 
of  what  has  heretofore  been  a  relief  pro- 
gram. In  other  words.  Instead  of  encouraging 
the  youth  to  look  to  our  Government  for 
aid  and  support  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  service  in  return,  the  suggested 
policv  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  different  spirit,  a  different  type  of  devo- 
tion, a  different  type  of  loyalty,  a  different 
type  of  citizenship  on  the  part  cf  many  who 
are  to  direct,  protect,  defend,  and  perpetu- 


ate our  system  of  government.  Our  Military 
Affairs  Committee  should  begin  now  to  study 
and  provide  for  an  army  commensurate  with 
our  needs  and  In  keeping  with  our  military 
agencies,  such  as  the  Navy  and  Air  Corps. 
axspoNsiBrLrrr  or  conckbss 

The  President  was  right  when  he  said  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  problem  of  providing  a 
system  of  training  men  for  military  service 
In  this  country  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress.  It  was  not  atisolutely  necessary 
to  say  It,  but  be  Is  correct  and  Instead  o( 
trying  to  dodge  the  question  or  shift  the  re- 
sponsibility we  should  face  It  courageously. 
Article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Cjn&titution  pro- 
vides: 'Congress  shall  have  the  power  to 
raise  and  support  armies:  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  navy." 

In  construing  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution our  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
the  power  to  raise  armies  carries  with  It  Uie 
exclusive  power  to  .^ay  who  shall  serve  in 
them  and  tn  what  way  Some  have  said  that 
the  President  wants  this  or  he  wants  that, 
but  I  want  to  say  that  his  responsibility  is 
not  involved  here  today.  The  Constitution 
makes  him  Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy.  His  responsibility  begins  when 
an  army  has  been  raised  and  navy  provided 
for.  but  not  before  Undoubtedly  he  has  the 
right  to  make  suggestions  by  reason  of  his 
position  as  Commander  in  Chief  cf  the  armed 
forces  and  they  should  be  given  due  consid- 
eration, but  we  cannot  shift  cur  responsi- 
bility to  him.  We  are  representatives  of  the 
people  and  our  responsibility  is  to  them.  In 
the  last  analysis  the  people  will  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  our  defense  pro- 
gram. They  will  get  a  defense  program  suf- 
ficient to  defend  their  rights  and  interests  if 
they  want  it.  If  this  Congress  does  not  pro- 
vide for  it  they  will  get  a  new  Congress.  -< 

A  further  Interpretation  of  thl.s  provision 
In  the  Constitution  by  the  Court  holds  that 
the  power  of  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
armies  carries  with  it  the  power  of  determin- 
ing how  they  shall  l>e  raised,  whether  by 
voluntary  enlistment  or  by  the  selective 
draft  policy  under  which  we  are  now  pro- 
ceeding. The  Congress  is  also  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  determining  the  age 
at  which  a  soldier  shall  be  received,  the 
pericd  for  which  he  shall  be  tak.-n.  the  com- 
pensation he  shall  be  allowed,  and  the  serv- 
ice to  which  he  r..ay  be  assigned.  This  is  an 
extraordinary  power  lodged  in  the  Congress, 
but  It  was  placed  there  by  the  fiamcrs  of  the 
Constitution  and  ratified  by  the  people. 
Time  and  again  It  has  been  held  that  Con- 
grei-s  may  confer  upon  miners  the  privilege 
of  serving  in  land  or  naval  forces,  authorize 
them  to  enlist,  or  draft  them  upon  such 
terms  as.  It  may  deem  expedient  or  Just.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  exclusive  power  given 
to  Congress  to  raise  and  support  armies  car- 
ries with  it  a  responsibility  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
any  other  branch  cf  our  Government.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  exercised  with  great 
deliberation  and  patriotic  courage.  It  is  a 
power  not  to  be  treated  lightly  and  In  the 
exercise  of  which  the  individual  Member 
cannot  consult  his  personal  feelings.  He 
must  be  eulded  by  a  patriotic  sense  of  duty 
and  <  'ate  the  courage  of  a  conscl- 

entici  ;ctlon. 

Ill  the  exercise  of  this  power  and  in  the 
diicharge  of  this  obligation  he  should  have 
in  mind  the  protection  and  maintenance  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  per  pie.  It  Is 
not  an  easy  matter  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  know  at  all  times  the  proper  and  l>est 
way  to  proceed  in  protecting  the  rights  of 
our  Nation,  but  If  we  could  see  the  agencies 
of  force  now  operating  in  Europe  placed  upon 
a  srreen  as  a  moving  picture  and  oljserve 
their  actions  for  the  past  2  years  and  prop- 
erly analyze  each  step  tekcn.  we  could  not 
escape  the  conclusion  that  cur  national 
safety  Is  seriously  threatened  and.  therefore. 
It  becomes  necessary  for  Congress  in  the 
discharge  of  its  responsibility  to  devise  the 
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Iwflt  ways  and  means  for  raising  an  army 
that  may  successfully  meet  the  enemy  forces 
as  they  draw  nearer  and  more  pronounced 
In  their  designs  day  by  day. 

I  am  not  alarmed  over  the  probability  of 
Immediate  Invasion  of  our  landed  territory. 
where  an  army  will  be  needed  in  case  of  In- 
vasion, but  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
raising  an  army  and  being  ready  If  there 
should  be  an  attempted  invasion.  We  con- 
not  wait  until  an  invasion  actually  begins 
and  then  try  and  get  ready  for  it. 

I  cannot  understand  how  a  person  can  say 
he  Is  tn  favor  of  full  and  complete  defense 
and  at  the  same  time  be  unwilling  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  army.  They  are  saying, 
"Hitler  will  never  come  here."  He  may  not. 
I  hope  he  will  not,  but  I  would  like  to  know 
where  he  Is  gotng.  because  there  Is  no  evi- 
dence he  Is  planning  to  stop  any  time  soon. 
Within  less  than  3  years  he  has  overrun  a 
dosen  separate  countries  and  virtually  placed 
In  bondage  over  150  000.000  people.  How  did 
he  do  It?  Every  high -school  boy  in  this 
country  will  tell  you  his  success  Is  due 
primarily  to  his  large  and  well-trained  army. 
Most  of  the  people  balking  at  building  up  an 
army  put  their  objections  on  the  ground 
that  they  do  not  want  our  boys  to  go  to 
Europe.  Certainly,  we  do  not  want  them  to 
go  to  Europe  and  I  would  be  one  of  the  last 
Members  of  Congress  to  send  them  there  or 
to  any  other  foreign  country  but,  as  1  have 
said.  I  am  Interested  In  making  necessary 
preparations  to  defend  this  country  against 
Invasion  and  we  cannot  wait  until  invasion 
begins  to  make  preparation.  I  think  a 
strong  and  permanent  army  Is  going  to  be 
essential  in  any  defense  program  and  1  have 
taken  this  time  to  suggest  to  the  Committee 
my  thought  and  ideas  as  to  how  such  an 
army  can  be  provided. 

As  stated  at  the  outset.  I  am  not  wedded 
to  any  particular  program  or  policy.  I  may 
be  wrong  in  the  program  suggested,  but  I 
am  submitting  It  for  whatever  It  may  be 
worth.  If  there  are  other  plans  and  better 
plans  they  should  be  submitted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dlscu=slon  and  consideration.  I  re- 
peat, it  Is  the  duty  of  the  Congress,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  to  provide  ap- 
propriate and  adequate  defense  for  this 
country  and  we  cannot  afford  to  leglect  cur 
duty  and  shift  our  responsibility  to  our  suc- 
cessors and  hope  for  perpetual  security,  be- 
cause they  may  be  as  weak  and  indifferent 
as  we  are  should  we  neglect  or  fall  In  the 
discharge  of  our  responsibility  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  observed  that 
nearly  5  years  ago  I  felt  it  was  not  too 
•soon  for  the  membership  of  this  body 
to  submit  their  ideas  or  plans  by  which 
our  Army  anu  military  forces  might  be 
definitely  and  efficiently  provided  for, 
and  I  still  feel  that  if  the  suggestions 
made  at  that  time  were  incorporated  into 
a  policy  or  program  we  would  have  an 
army — a  contented  and  satisficc  army — 
an  army  we  would  well  be  proud  of  and 
one  that  would  command  the  respect 
and  fear  of  every  other  nation  or  any 
combination  of  nations  throughout  the 
world.  The  suggestion  that  action 
should  now  be  postponed  until  after  the 
election  is  absurd.  The  responsibility  is 
as  great  today  as  it  will  be  then,  and  I 
hope  we  have  as  much  ability  and  cour- 
age now  to  face  this  responsibility  as  we 
will  have  6  months  from  now.  Imme- 
diate action  would  furnish  to  the  young 
men  of  the  country  a  definite  policy,  a 
policy  that  would  enable  them  to  have 
definite  a.ssurance  of  the  opportunities 
in  the  military  service  and  what  they 
could  reasonably  expect  in  the  way  of 
economic  security  should  they  decide  to 
make  this  service  a  career,  which  should 
be  Just  as  attractive  and  possibly  more 


Inspiring  than  jobs  or  positions  In  the 
Civil  Service  of  their  Government. 

We  have  waged  a  great  war  rince  the 
above  remarks  were  made  and  we  have 
learned  a  great  deal  in  the  meantime. 
My  suggestions  now  would  be  to  fix  the 
minimum  pay  of  an  enlisted  man  at  $65 
or  $70  per  month  and  increase  this 
amount  to  tlie  extent  of  $10  every  5  years 
so  that  if  he  served  for  more  than  15 
years  his  salary  would  he  $95  or  $100  per 
month,  when  he  could  then  retire  at  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  his  salary.  I 
am  convinced  that  under  such  a  policy 
the  Secretary  of  War  would  have  a  wait- 
ing list  of  volunteers  and  we  could  have 
one  of  Uie  most  efficient  military  forces 
of  any  time  in  our  history  and  such  an 
army  can  be  maintained  at  less  or.  at 
least  no  greater,  cost  than  any  other  pro- 
gram suggested. 

When  it  comes  to  cost  we  should  re- 
member that  we  are  living  under  a  co- 
operative system  of  government.  It  is  a 
government  of  the  people.  They  not  only 
have  the  right  to  provide  and  direct  our 
policies  of  government,  but  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility.  In  the  discharge 
of  this  responsibility  there  are  both  indi- 
vidual and  collective  responsibilities  and 
my  theory  is  we  should  collectively  pro- 
vide facilities  for  cur  national  defense 
and  in  providing  for  this  defense  we 
should  not  require  persons  acting  in  their 
individual  capacity  to  make  an  individual 
sacrifice  out  of  proportion  to  our  collec- 
tive sacrifice.  We  should  not  expect  in- 
dividuals to  offer  their  personal  services 
in  the  way  of  defense  and  thereby  make 
sacrifices  out  of  proportion  to  our  collec- 
tive sacrifices  in  discharging  our  collec- 
tive responsibilities.  That  is,  we  should 
not  expect  individuals  to  volunteer  their 
services  in  our  defense  unless  we  are  col- 
lectively willing  to  make  the  sufficient 
sacrifice  to  reasonably  compensate  them 
for  their  services.  In  other  words,  we 
shoult*  not  be  willing  to  have  th'em  sacri- 
fice their  time,  their  talents,  and  pos- 
sibly their  lives  for  our  protection  unless 
we  are  willing  to  make  corresponding 
sacrifices  and  reasonably  compensate 
them  for  their  services.  My  position  in 
the  matter  is  not  new.  It  is  not  the 
product  of  war.  It  is  a  conviction  of  long 
standing,  one  openly  expressed  nearly  6 
years  ago.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the 
ideals  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic. 
So  far  it  has  proven  to  be  a  successful 
policy  and  I  am  of  the  conviction  that 
the  American  conception  of  the  military 
responsibility  of  the  individual  is  rtill  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  defend  this  Nation  and 
will  continue  sufficiently  strong  to  pro- 
tect it  against  all  enemies  so  long  as  the 
collective  gratitude  of  the  people  is  suffi- 
cient to  merit  or  command  such  services. 


Disposal  of  Surplus  Govenunent  Property 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

OF   OKLAHCM.A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  April  13,  1946 

Mr.   RIZLEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  In   1944 
the  Congress  passed  the  Surplus  Prop- 


erty Act.  Disposal  of  surplus  goods  to 
veterans  and  other  priority  claimants  is 
a  basic  philosophy  of  the  law  as  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  We  find,  however, 
from  tlie  hundreds  of  letters  we  are  re- 
ceiving and  the  telephone  calls  and  wires 
coming  in,  that  the  veterans  as  well  as 
others  having  a  priority  status  are  ex- 
periencing so  much  difficulty,  and  find- 
ing the  administration  of  tlie  program  so 
enmeshed  in  red  tape,  that  they  have 
about  given  up  as  hopeless  and  have 
about  written  off  any  prospect  of  getting 
any  of  the  property  tliat  lias  been  de- 
clared surplus. 

Favoritism  in  the  handling  and  dis- 
position of  surplus  property  and  the 
methods  employed  in  the  handling  of 
many  of  the  sales  are  so  utterly  ri- 
diculous and  so  steeped  in  partiality, 
that  the  only  conclusion  anyone  can 
reach  is  that  a  gigantic  conspiracy  and 
racket  is  going  on  between  officials  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the 
sale  of  the  property  and  favored  pur- 
chasers, the  net  result  being  that  a  few 
highly  favored  dealers  are  in  many  cases 
getting  all  the  property  offered  and  at 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  actual 
value  of  the  property.  Indicative  of  the 
ridiculous  manner  in  which  some  of 
the.se  sales  are  being  conducted,  I  in- 
clude as  a  part  of  my  remarks  two  letters 
which  I  received  recently  from  two  po- 
tential purchasers  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  which  is  attached  to  the 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  region,  which  letters 
refer  to  a  sale  of  automotive  parts  at 
Mabry  ordnance  shop  at  Austin,  Tex., 
on  April  1,  1946. 

G.  O.  Wru-iAMS  AxJTo  Co.. 
Sharon.  Okla.,  April  6.  1946. 
Manager,  Wax  Assets  Corporation, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Dear    Sir:  We    are   not   pleased   with    the 
methods  of  the  sale  of  automotive  parts  at 
Mabry  Ordnance  Shops  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on 
April  1  for  the  reasons  indicated  below. 

1.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  us  that  auto- 
motive parts  be  sold  so  cheaply,  when  your 
office  has  orders  from  us  and  other  dealers 
for  the  Identical  parts  at  much  higher  prices. 
To  illustrate:  Page  93  of  the  catalogue  listed 
"Lot  No.  1646  606638  cylinder  block,  chev 
W  pistons,  pins,  and  rings  new  11  each,  lot 
price  $206.25."  This  figures  118.75  each. 
Your  office  has  had  our  order  since  Seplemb?r 
24,  1945,  for  four  of  these  assemblies  at  H43 
list  or  net  of  $64.35.  On  page  66  lots  973  and 
974  are  21  more  of  this  same  item  shown 
"reconditioned  Std.  Bore"  at  $12.50  ea. 
Under  the  terms  of  our  order  you  would  have 
been  privileged  to  have  shipped  these  to  us 
and  other  dealers  at  the  $64.35.  There  are 
few  Chevrolet  dealers  in  the  United  States 
who  would  not  have  given  their  Chevrolet 
cost  of  $85.80  each  for  these,  and  due  to  the 
present  parts  shortage,  we  would  have  given 
$110  each  for  delivery  within  7  days. 

2.  The  sale  was  well  advertised  and  the 
attractive  prices  brought  about  3,000  wouid- 
be  buyers.  Their  preference  order  was  de- 
termined by  a  sporting  classic,  a  race  on  foot 
between  two  gates  about  a  mile  apart.  The 
winner,  a  soldier,  chose  only  a  $64  motor  for 
his  Jeep.  No.  2's  sponsors  bought  about 
$150,000  and  No.  3's  sp>onsor6  about  $125,000 
leaving  only  about  $20,000  of  fairly  undesir- 
ed  items.  But  some  2,991  buyers.  Including 
our  representative,  probably  spent  more  travel 
txpense  than  the  sale  grossed,  and  got  exactly 
nothing.  However,  our  representative  esti- 
mated the  material  which  sold  for  about 
$25,000  would  have  brought  over  $1,000,000  on 
competitive  bid  basis.  And  there  was  a  Tery 
definite  belief  among  the  unsuccessfxil  buy- 
ers that  the  sale  was  "rigged"  In  this  manner. 
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WtamiN  CHt\-ioLrr  Co  . 

Guymon.  Okla..  April  5.  1946. 

S    Rj^.LIT. 

■'•>•■■'  of  Congrc^^.  Washington.  D  C 

Ro:  s     I   am   sure    that   you   will    be 

whf  n  and  If  the  time  ever  ct)me«  when 

r    from    your   district   contains   other 

I  :urinjj  of  grievances      Be  that  as  it 

l.ave   Just   returned    from   a  sale   of 

aiit  )motive  parts  held  at  the  Mabry 

cp  Shop.'*.  Austin.  Tex.,  and  feel  it  my 

uivt-  y.;u  an  account  of  the  handling 

sale. 

ale  started  April  1  at  9  a   m    and  was 

to   last   through   April    13.     How- 

instnictlons  in  the  sale  notice  ur^ed 

tive   purchasers   to   come   to   the 

on  the  preceding  Friday  or  Satur- 

reglster  in  order  to  gain  imnudiate 

to   the  grounds   when   the   gates 

at  <>  a    m 

in.structions  1  left  Ouymon 
-M  rch  28.  arrived  at  Austin  on 
evening,  and   registered  at  the  place 
on  Suurday.  March  30      The  officer 
e  could  not  or  would  not  give  me  any 
tl<Mi  as  to  how  the  sale  would  be  han- 
e  c;:d  state  howt  ver  that  he  was  sure 
lority  to  purchase  would  not  be  deter- 
by  a  foot  race  and  that  every  prospec- 
— haser  would  be  given  an  equal  op- 
ty    to    purchase    from    the    approxl- 
$4,000  000  worth  of  parts. 
Ivrd  at  the  grounds  of  the  ordnance 
bout  7:30.  Monday.  April  I.  and  found 
:>f  cirs  reaching  from  the  gate  about 
d(  wn  the  highway,  with  a  large  group 
around   the  gate.     Numerous  ques- 
ere  afked  the  officers  at   the  gate  as 
the  sale  would  be  handled  but  none 
to  know,  as  they  advised  they  were 
group  who  would  handle  the  sale. 
they  did  state  that  any  car  attempt- 
—  another  car  en  route  to  the  imme- 
Jes    grounds    would    be    disqualified, 
cfTcer  said.  "This  is  not  going  to  be 
ace  or  car  race  either." 
outside   gate   to    the   ground   opened 
8:15  and  the  cars  started  on  one  road 
men  on  foot  by  another  route.     The 
•Ived   first  and    those  especially   who 
the  first  cars  Jumped  from  their  seats 
I  ed  madly  fcr  the  gate  In  order  to  be 
the  line     This  applies  especially  to  the 
or    10  automobiles      For   the  greater 
cr.jwd  walked  down  to  the  line  in  a 
tlemanly  manner. 
ate  to  the  sale  barn  opened  at  about 
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r  being  admitted  at  a 
y    no    attention    being 
ui    not  a  prospective  pur- 
jusly    registered.     The    lu- 
ter  Friday  or  Saturday  was 
^  many  dealers  to  waste  time 
precious  to  them.     In  order  to  have 
ir  word   the  men  In  charge  of  the 
have  bad  anyone  not  registered 
out   of    line    until    those    previously 
•d  had  been  admitted.     On  being  r.d- 
e<prri,illy  the  first  8  or  10.  raced  one 
ti>  the  sale  barn,  which  would  remind 
bey  of  a  bunch  of  sboats  racing  for 
■  bucket  of  swill, 
ory  is  this.  Boss,  that  when  9  pur- 
had  finished  buying,  every  desirable 
Id  been  sold,  and  the  500  silly  fools 
mjself   who  had  ed    they   could 

few  part*  so  .eeded.   alter   4 

ot  strike-bound   parts   plants,   were 
I   come   home  with   their   hands   In 
pdckeu  juat  like  they  went.     One  man 
purchased   th«   156   new   motors   advertwctt. 


tf 


Another  the  approximately  1  000  usfd  Chev- 
rolet motors;  another  every  new  part  for 
Chevrolet  cars  and  trucks  listed  in  the  bock. 
Mr  War^hawsky.  of  Chicago,  got  pr«ctlcally 
every  transmission,  front-end  assembly,  and 
rear-end  assembly  listed  for  the  entire  sale 
In  other  words  when  these  big  shots  had 
finished  their  buying  nothing  «as  left  but 
undesirable  merchandise  which  should  have 
been  sold  for  junk. 

I  do  not  object  so  greatly  to  letting  the 
big  boys  have  all  the  merchandise,  that  all 
the  taxpayers  have  purchased,  at  a  fraction 
of  what  it  is  worth,  tf  the  damned  liars  will 
quit  advising  us  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
buy  the  parts  we  need  from  the  War  Assets 
Corporation.  Their  men  were  given  positive 
information  as  to  how  to  handle  the  deal  to 
get  the  Job  dene.  Otherwise,  how  cculd  it 
happen  that  out  of  the  first  nine,  eight  were 
bii;  buyers^ 

1  do  not  suppose  that  1  shall  attempt  to 
attend  another  sale,  but  if  It  is  possible  to 
stop  the  War  Assets  Corporation  from  sell- 
ing out  to  only  a  few  rich  men  who  will 
concentrate  their  purchases  in  a  few  places. 
In  preference  to  an  honest  distribution  (ver 
the  country.  It  should  l>e  done.  It  would 
have  been  a  very  simple  matter  to  rotate  the 
purchasing  privilege  at  this  sale  so  every 
eligible  buyer  present  could  have  bought  a 
satisfactory  bill  of  goods,  with  which  he  could 
have  oeen  able  to  serve  a  large  number  of 
customers  In  his  community. 

I  lost  a  week's  time  and  spent  tl50  In 
trying  to  purchase  parts  sorely  needed,  with- 
out getting  1  pennys  worth  purchased,  while 
the  old  boy  who  got  the  1.000  Chevrolet  mo- 
tor assemblies  could  have  sold  out  immedi- 
ately for  a  profit  of  »20.000  Well.  Ross.  1 
guess  that  about  demonstrates  my  speed 

You  can  readily  see,  Ross,  that  I  have 
written  this  myself.  Hope  you  can  make  out 
what  I  am  trying  to  say.  There  Is  probably 
nothing  that  can  Ije  done,  but  at  least  I  have 
had  my  turn  at  belly-aching. 

Why  not  come  home  and  we  will  go  f  shmg 
and  I  will  finish  the  story.  With  in-st  per- 
sonal regnrds.  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 


Government  Housing  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HCN.  HARRY  L.  TOWE 

'   I    .NEW   JFR-  EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr  TOWE.  Mr  Sp^'aker.  under  leave 
to  extend  my  •  -  >  in  th-    "       no,  I 

include  the  ob  i.''  of  Et  lofT- 

rek.  a  building  contractor  with  25  years' 
experience  in  home  construction: 

Perhaps  a  builder's  viewpoint  on  OPA  and 
housing  would  be  of  interest.  None  reems 
to  find  expression  In  all  the  propaganda  on 
the  subject.  As  one  who  has  built  several 
hundred  small  homes  In  suburbs  of  New  York. 
I  believe  that  scarcities  in  privately  built 
small  housing  will  continue 
gardles.s  of  any  Increases  in 

I  say  this  because  I  am  convinced  there 
will  be  no  market  tor  such  materials  on  any 
worth-while  basis  so  Icng  as  there  Is  any 
chance  that  ceiling  prices  will  be  placed  on 
new  homes. 

The  uncertainty  that  accompanies  the  va- 
riety of  materials  and  labor,  as  to  cost  to 
the  builder.  1«  fo  great  because  of  the  per- 
sonal element  into  the  matter  of  subcontrac- 
tors' estimates,  that  no  builder  would  cxpo6« 
himself  to  a  ceiling  price,  or  contract  price, 
for  the  sale  of  his  product  unless  he  was  of 
a  reckless  gambling  disposition. 

I  have  found  no  prospective  owner  wining 
to  ente-  inio  a  cost-plus  agreement  ao  far 


for  a  small  home,  though  several  have  asked 
me  for  estimates 

Out  of  all  the  propaganda  I  have  observed, 
none  seems  to  me  to  deal  practically  with 
the  matter  of  getting  small  homes  built  or 
apartments  made  available  for  lew  rental 
tenancy.  OPA  controls  are  frustrating  t>oth 
of  the^  results,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
builder 

In  all  my  'ib  years  of  experience.  1  nave 
found  only  2  percent  of  home- building  own- 
ers to  be  young  people,  such  as  the  present- 
day  veteran  They  are  nearly  all  middle-age  j 
and  a  few  elderly  people  who  have  the  means 
and  Inclination  to  have  new  honr.es  built 

T!  pie  tv>r  a  number  ol   y  .e 

bee;  .  tably  situated  under  ai.:  .ly 

low  depression-year  rentals  and  are  disin- 
clined to  spend  their  money  becau.se  ot  habit 
formed  In  these  years,  when  all  realty  Invest- 
ment  was  so  bad,  and  supplies  were  unob- 
tainable during  the  war. 

If  these  rental  controls  were  removed,  thou- 
sands of  such  people  would  step  out  undfr 
the  lash  of  increased  rents  and  have  homts 
built  as  always  happened  In  the  past.  Thl*. 
of  course,  provided  the  danger  of  ceilings  o\ 
new  homes  was  past  and  the  thousands  cf 
small  builders  reentered  the  field  competi- 
tively. In  the  confidence  that  materials  woull 
again  fiow  freely. 

It  would  nf)t  be  long  before  the  rentals  cf 
these  vacancies  came  tumbling  down  as  the 
high  rentals  would  find  them  standing  unoc- 
cupied 

This  would  be  the  working  out  ol  naturtt 
law  which  will  ultimately  have  to  preva  I 
in  any  commercial  field.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate that  so  many  novices  and  politicians 
and  professional  people  are  holding  back  this 
adjustment  Just  t>ecause  they  must  be  edu- 
cated In  natural  bu.^lness  law  at  such  fright- 
ful expense  to  businessmen  and  consumers 
throughout  the  country 

There  is  also  the  terrible  moral  degenera- 
tion caused  by  the  imposition  of  Impuesibls 
controls  because  of  violations  by  opportun- 
ists who  are  being  multiplied  by  hundreds  cf 
thousands,  while  prices  ri.se  due  tu  black  mar- 
kets I:i  '3  are  much  more 
quickly  .aes  than  it  waa 
in  liquor 

It  sh.juld  be  obvious  to  the  public  that 
when  the  attempt  failed  so  badly  to  set  fioors 
under  prices  by  the  NRA  and  lu  General 
Johnson,  that  the  law  of  competition  cannot 
be  ignored  by  bureaucrat. c  governmen*.. 
Chiselers  were  everywhere  cutting  prlcea 
ave  upi  .  their  inter- 

>  »ip;  »i  .  can  ceilings 

!.rii  it  is  not  to  the  interest 
•  i'.K-e  at  a  \nx-'> 


wheVi  If 
est  to  k 
\>e  n.  . 

of   b.i-   ;. 


Rice 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HCN.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or    LOCISIAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8.  1946 

Mr.   LARCADE.     Mr.   5^       '         under 
leave  to  oxteno  my  remai  lie  Rec- 

ord. I  wi.sh  to  .';ay  that  I  am  not  ."satisfied 
with  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is 
taking  practically  the  entire  crop  of  rice 
of  the  United  States  for  allocation  to 
the  Combined  Food  Board.  My  dLstrict 
and  Slate  is  the  large.st  rice-producing 
section  of  f  ••  ited  States,  and.  espe- 
cially m  L  m.  rice  is  one  of  the 
ba5ic  foods  for  our  people;  and.  not- 
withstanding that  we  have  made  repre- 
sentations that  our  citizens,  inmates  cf 
hospitals,  schools,  penal,  and  other  In- 
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stitutions  were  unable  to  obtain  rice, 
which  replaces  bread,  we  find  that  most 
of  our  rice  is  going  to  the  Combined  Food 
Board,  and  we  are  being  deprived  of  a 
reasonable  amount  for  our  domestic  use. 
Of  course,  the  fact  Is  overlooked  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rice  industry  have  spent 
millions  of  dollars  advertising  the  use  of 
rice,  and  now  that  it  Is  being  generally 
used  in  breakfast  foods  and  otherwise,  if 
our  domestic  market  is  destroyed,  it  will 
take  years  to  reestablish  this  market  to 
replace  the  substitutes  which  will  be 
used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  British  Government, 
as  usual,  is  looking  after  the  needs  of 
the  Empire,  and  in  an  article  entitled  "A 
Statement  About  the  United  States  Rice 
Industry"  inserted  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  date  February  28,  1946,  I  in- 
cluded an  article  substantiating  my  pre- 
vious statements  in  this  regard. 

In  other  words,  the  British  have 
grabbed  33.600,000  pockets  from  Siam, 
3.300,000  pockets  from  Egypt,  the  surplus 
from  Brazil,  and  still  our  Government 
finds  it  necessary  to  take  most  of  our 
pitifully  small  supply  and  place  it  in 
the  combined  food  board.  The  amount 
the  British  have  secured  from  Siam 
alone — 33,600,000  pocket.s — is  more  tiian 
twice  the  amount  of  the  entire  produc- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Yet.  our  country  is  trying  to  supply  the 
world  with  rice  when  this  country  only 
produces  approximately  1  percent  of  the 
world  .^upply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks  to  me  like  those 
in  authority  .should  realize  that  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  our  country's  re- 
sources are  great  that  we  cannot  feed  the 
balance  of  the  world,  and  that  they 
should  have  some  consideration  for  our 
own  people. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  willing  to  share 
all  of  the  food  that  we  can  spare  to  re- 
lieve the  hungry  and  starving  peoples  of 
other  countries,  but  it  looks  to  me  like 
our  officials  are  trying  to  assume  a  burden 
which  is  beyond  our  resources,  and  at  the 
expen.-^e  and  deprivation  of  our  own 
country. 

It  was  a  great  surpri.se  for  our  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  learn  that  Russia  and 
Argentina  and  other  countries  had  great 
surpluses  of  food  and  were  sending  food 
to  other  countries.  We  were  sending 
food  to  Russia,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we 
learned  that  Rus.^ia  was  sending  600,000 
tons  of  food  to  Prance.  Of  course,  we 
rushed  to  furnish  the  ships  to  Russia  to 
move  this  food  to  France,  but  Russia 
said  no.  Wc  want  credit  for  furnishing 
this  food  to  France;  we  will  use  our  own 
ships;  we  do  not  need  your  ships. 

Now,  I  was  in  France  shortly  after  the 
liberation,  and  I  saw  the  most  bountiful 
crops  and  finest  herds  of  cattle  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  the  problem  which 
I  observed  was  a  matter  of  transporta- 
tion there,  and  I  think  many  of  the  other 
countries  in  Europe  are  in  the  same  po- 
sition. 

Unless  we  are  going  to  establi.sh  a 
world-wide  WPA.  it  looks  to  me  like  it  is 
time  for  someone  to  go  to  work. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
recollection  that  we  did  not  feed  the 
world  before  the  last  war,  and,  in  justice 
to  ourselves,  we  cannot  do  it  now. 


Hon.  William  Randolph  Hearst 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wcdiiesdai;.  March  6.  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Enquirer  of  January 
21,  194G  entitled  "A  Merited  Tribute  to 
Mr.  Hearst": 

A    MERFTED    TRIBXTTE    TO    MR.    HEARST 

It  was  Indeed  fitting  that  the  American 
Legion  honored  Mr.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
with  its  highest  award— its  Distinguished 
Service  Medal— for  certainly  this  organiza- 
tion of  patriotic  Americans  knows,  as  do  we 
all,  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  been  outstanding  i:\ 
Americanism  and  in  the  advocacy  of  those 
policies  which  are  best  for  our  countrj*. 

National  Commander  John  H.  Stelle,  In 
pinning  the  medal  on  Mr.  Hearst,  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  stool 
solidly  with  the  Legion  on  national  defense, 
rehabilitation,  and  other  major  programs. 

Of  course.  Mr.  Hearst  supported  the  Legion 
program.  As  a  matter  of  fact  long  before  the 
Legion  was  born  he  led  the  way  in  eveiy 
project  that  had  for  its  purpose  the  strength- 
ening of  our  country's  defenses,  the  promo- 
tion of  true  patriotism  and  the  improvement 
of  the  welfare  of  all  Americans.  At  times  his 
was  the  only  voice  raised  in  behalf  of  true 
American  interests.  At  times  his  only  re- 
ward was  a  smear  campaign  originating  with 
those  who  hate  America  and  who  hold  Amer- 
ica's interests  as  secondary  to  those  of  sorr.e 
other  country. 

But  these  attacks  did  not  stop  Mr.  Hearst. 
Th?y  did  not  cause  him  to  vary  one  iota  from 
his  course.  Regardless  of  the  pressure,  the 
slanders,  and  the  calumnies,  he  fought,  and 
still  fights,  fcr  the  good  cause.  His  inspirtd 
patriotism  is  armor  that  can  withstand  a 
thousand  blows,  regardless  of  their  origin  or 
their  viciousnefs. 

The  people  of  America,  particularly  tho:>e 
who  have  risked  their  lives  in  the  armed 
forces,  value  Mr.  Hearst's  services.  In  this 
connection  it  will  be  recalled  that  when  Mr. 
Hearst,  through  his  newspapers  In  1931  ex- 
posed a  secret  Anglo-French  commercial 
treaty  that  would  have  proven  detrimental  to 
American  commercial  interestE,  the  French 
retaliated  by  expelling  Mr.  Hearst  from  their 
country. 

However,  what  Mr.  Hearst  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  was  more  than  made  up 
for  by  the  reception  he  receivea  when  he  re- 
turned to  America.  A  uemendous  throng 
awaited  him  here  in  New  York,  and  chief 
among  his  welcomers  wer.^  thousands  ol 
sightless  and  limbless  veterans  of  the  First 
World  War  who  left  their  hospital  beds  to  go 
down  the  bay  in  the  steamship  Hook  Moun- 
tain to  show  Mr.  Hearst  that  they— men  who 
had  shetl  their  blood  for  America — believed  in 
him  and  supported  him  in  his  stand. 

Further,  the  reception  in  New  York  was  cu- 
pllcated  in  e'.-ery  city  where  Mr.  Hearst 
stopped  on  his  way  to  California.  Boston. 
Chicago,  Omaha,  and  other  cities  turned  out 
en  masse  and  accorded  Mr.  Hearst  one  cf  the 
greatest  series  of  ovations  ever  accorded  any 
American. 

History  records  Washington  a-  the  greatest 
American  cf  the  eighteenth  century;  in  i;he 
nineteenth  this  hcncr  is  undoubtedly  Lin- 
coln's. And  when  the  full  record  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  wiitten.  certainly  the 
name  of  William  Rand'.lph  Hearst  wUl  lead 
the  list. 

America  owes  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Hearst. 
It  is  encouraging  to  find  the  American  Le- 


gion paying  public  tribute  to  him,  for  with 
their  example  before  them,  other  organiza- 
tions of  patriotic  men  and  women  should  also 
arrange  to  bestow  on  Mr.  Hearst  some  of  the 
honors  a  grateful  America  owes  him. 


Ceiling  Price  Should  Be  Removed  on 
Rough  Rice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  D.  LARCADE,  JR. 

or   LOUISIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  LARCADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord and  to  include  letters,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  ad- 
dres.sed  to  Hon.  Paul  Porter,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion, as  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Hot;sE  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C  April  12,  1946. 
Hon.  Paul  Porter. 

Administrator.  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration. Washington,  D.  C. 
De>r  Sir:  This  is  to  respectfully  urge  upon 
behalf  of  the  rice  producers  of  my  district 
and  the  Stale  of  Louisiana  that  ceilings  on 
rough  rice  be  eliminated  for  1946.  if  the 
Price  Control  Act  is  extended  without  my 
proposed  amendment  to  exempting  rough 
rice  from  the  provisions  of  the  Price  Control 
Act. 

My  district  is  one  of  the  largest  rice-pro- 
ducing districts  in  the  United  States,  and 
my  constituents,  and  myself  as  their  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  have  consistently 
opposed  the  placing  of  ceiling  prices  on  rough 
rice  from  the  inception  of  the  price-control 
program. 

Rough-rice  growers  h-ve  consistently 
argued  that  no  ceiling  price  was  necessary  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  celling  price 
on  the  finished   product. 

Rice  ic  one  of  the  few  crops  which  go 
through  a  processing  operation  for  which 
price  ceilings  at  the  grower  level  are  now  In 
eflect. 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  millers  as 
they  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  industry, 
and  I  have  always  contended  that  they,  like 
all  other  businesses,  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  reasonable  profit  on  their  operations, 
the  sole  eflect  of  price  ceilings  on  rough  rice 
has  been  to  guarantee  a  profit  to  the  miller. 
For  full  Information  In  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  rice  industry  In  regard  to  ceiling 
prices  on  rough  rice,  I  would  respectfully 
refer  you  to  your  flies  where  you  will  find 
that  on  behalf  of  my  constituents,  for  the 
past  3  years  I  have  fought  the  administra- 
tion of  this  prcgrair  by  your  administra- 
tion—day  in  and  day  out — over  that  entire 
period,  resulting  happily  for  us  In  a  conces- 
sion by  the  Increase  of  the  celling  price  after 
we  furnished  uncontrovertible  facts  and  fig- 
ures that  the  celling  price  as  established  by 
the  OfBce  of  Price  Administration  was  t>elow 
the  cost  of  production.  The  OPA  had  none. 
The  ceiling  price  established  was  arbitrary. 
If  your  Agency  is  continued,  the  leaders 
of  the  administration  have  announced  on 
numerous  occasions  the  policy  that  present 
orders,  regulations,  and  controls  wl«  be  re- 
laxed as  promptly  as  possible  without  en- 
dangering the  cost  of  living  or  contributing 
to  Inflation.  Maximum  Price  Regulation  518 
Is  one  order  which  can  be  readiiy  dispensed 
with  In  line  with  this  policy. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Henrt  D.  Labcade,  Jr.. 
Member  of  Congress. 
Seventh  District^  Louisiana, 
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ribute  to  the  Memory  of  Hon.  William 
Olin  Burgin 


Hon.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or  NORTtI   CAROLINA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

\  r  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
friend,  the  late  Consre^xsman  William 
Olin  Btrcin.  of  North  Carolina,  who 
.se!  1  Member  of  the  Hou-         '    p- 

re.^  .fs  until  he  wa.s  recent  i:  -.''n 

anc  taken  from  our  midst.  The  tribute 
i.s  i:  I  the  form  of  a  beautiful  and  appro- 
priate ix)em.  compo.sed  by  Mr.  Horace  C. 
Carlisle,  a  loyal  employee  of  the  Federal 
Go'  ernment.  who  is  now  attached  to  the 
otfl'  e  of  the  Architect  of  'he  Capitol: 

The  Coni;res.sman  BunctN  of  North  Carolina 
Hks    bravely    responded    to    Deaths    silent 
call. 
To   ^nter   that   life,   fraught   with    pleasures 
diviner 
Aid  far  more  abundant  and  sweeter  than 
all 
The  Joys  with  which  men  are  endowed  while 
they  re  living 
Inl  this  changing  world,  with  its  smiles  and 
its  tears — 
Lesal  intrested   seemed  he  in   getting   than 
giving 
T(    others  all  thru  life's  laborious  years. 

He   knelt    at    the   shrine   of   the  Goddess   of 
Duty. 
A^d    tried   to   meet  Justly   her   every   de- 
m!ind — 
worshipper  was  he  of  natural  beauty. 
th    which   Ood  abundantly  has  blessed 
our  L.nnd. 

•    "s  he  p)  -ed  honor, 

f  the  v;:     .  .It  are — 

Glory  he  loved,  and  he  showered  upcn 


Trin 
W 

Ab 
I' 
Old 

her 
ni^  praKses  In  times  both  of  peace  and  of 
war. 

His  jrolce  has  been  silenced  among  us  for- 
ever— 
W4 11   npver  more  feel  the  warm  clasp  of 


That 


We 


No 


;:g  smile   on   his  face   we  wUl 


V. 

never 

Agh:n  see  until  in  the  Beautiful  Land 
iieet,    where    there'll    be    no    more    sad 
separations 
Ni^-  scrrows,  nor  tears,  and  no  more  last 
goci^lbyes. 
more     disappointments     and      painful 


Vy:  y  Glory,  where  life  never  dies. 

With  becoming  dignity,  courtliness  of 
manner,  with  great  impartiahty  and 
with  courai,'e  that  never  failed,  our  de- 
parted friend  discharged  honorably  and 
well  the  duties  of  every  tru.st  repo.sed  in 
him  by  the  people  he  was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent. He  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends, 
and  all  who  l:new  him  loved  him.  It 
was  ny  privilege  to  be  his  friend,  and  his 
frier  dship  will  always  be  one  of  the  cher- 
ishe<  memories  of  my  life.  We  shall 
miss  him.  We  may,  however,  find  some 
cons  jlation  in  the  words  of  the  poet  who 
wrot » : 

Th  -y  say  that  life  Is  a  highway. 

1  he  mil— ton—  arc  its  years. 
Bu    here  and  there  la  a  toll  gate 

^  Ahere  we  pay  our  way  with  tears. 
V.i  a  high  ruad  and  a  rough  road. 

/  nd  It  leads  near  and  far. 
Bu  .  it  leads  at  last  to  the  Golden  Tot 

1  fber*  th«  |old«n  hcuscs  are. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

or    .NEW    Y  iRK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  March  21.  1946 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exttmd  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  speech 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Henry  Mor- 
genthau, Jr..  before  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  March  18.  1946: 

Confusion  and  let-down  are  salient  char- 
acteristics of  the  period  throueh  which  we 
are  now   •  "  are 

nowhere  !  r  of 

oi.-  1   Germany. 

i.  J    iicy  evolve,  what  Is  it.  and 

how  is  ^t  being  applied?  So  many  conflicting 
answers  are  being  given  to  each  of  these 
questions — so  many  allegations  and  ccunter- 
a';-  ns  are  being  made — that  people  are 

bt  bewildered  and  tired  of  the  whole 

problem.  This  state  of  mind  can  have  danger- 
ous consequences 

Prom  the  summer  of  1944,  when  the  ques- 
tion of  policy  toward  defeated  Germany  first 
began  to  be  discussed  at  the  Cabinet  level, 
until  my  resignation  from  the  Cabinet  about 
a  year  later.  I  was  intimately  In  touch  with 
the  development  of  that  policy.  I  want  to 
try  this  e  enlng.  on  the  basis  of  my  knowl- 
edge of  events,  to  clarify  the  record  on  a 
number  of  matters  which  have  been  in  dis- 
pute This  may  help  to  reduce  present  con- 
fusion, -vome  of  which.  I  regret  to  say.  has 
been   deliberately   created. 

In  th?  first  place,  how  did  our  policy  to- 
ward Germany  evolve?  It  wa.s  a  m.ntter 
which     President     Roosevelt  --ed     if 

crucial  Imncrt.Ttire  ard  sb^ii'  :ie  held 

strong    c<  ■  .e    of    the 

President  e  develop- 

ment and  maintenance  of  solidnrlty  among 
the  Allies  both  to  accomplish  the  complete 
defeat  of  our  pnemles  and  for  the  subsequent 
winning  of  the  pence.  Less  than  1  month 
after  we  entered  the  war.  the  United  NatL.ns 
was  founded.  The  Joint  declaration  by  the 
United  Nation.*,  issued  at  Washlrs'nn  on 
January    1.    1942.    stressed    the    <-  :ity 

of  the  full  use  of  resourcr?:  tn  aci  m- 

plete  victory,  and  the  :  v  governments 

also  pledged  themselvt  :    :rAln  f mm  mak- 

ing any  separate  armistice  or  peace  with 
the  enemies. 

As  a  further  step  In  strenirthenlng  United 
Nations  solidarity  and  assi  rte 

defeat   of   our  enemies.   P  ./it 

devised  the  now  famous  n- 

dltiona!   surrender      He  -•-•  -.ish 

Prime  Minister  s  acceptance  of  this  formula 
at  the  Casablanca  meeting  in  January  1943. 
and  the  principle  was  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  and  accepted  by  Marshal  Sti.lin. 

At  the  Tehran  Conference  In  November 
194.3.    t  '     Marshal    Stalin, 

and  Pr  nil  reached  an  un- 

derstanding tor  the  n  -.trv  occupation  of 
Germany  after  uncond.t..ii.ji  surrender  had 
been  achieved.  Occupation  by  the  forces  of 
the  three  powers  was  to  t>e  on  a  zonal  basis, 
with  a  conniltatlve  and  coordlnatirur  brdv  at 
the  top.     There  was  also  some   ;  try 

discussion    of    policy    toward    del.  ,fr- 

many.  The  Tehran  plan  for  three-power 
occupation  of  Germany  was  revised  at  Yalta 
to  include  France  as  an  occupying  power. 

This.  then,  was  the  general  background — 
unconditional  rurrender  to  be  followed  by 
military  occupation  of  Germany  alcng  zonal 
lines.  This  was  the  frameworit  into  which 
our  plans  had  to  be  fitted.  The  policy  Issue* 
Involved  first  began  to  be  considered  and  di»- 


cussed  at  the  Cabinet  level  In  the  summer  of 
1944.  During  a  visit  to  the  European  tk  eater 
at  that  time.  I  had  an  opportunity  to  look 
into  the  plans  for  occupation  of  Germany 
which  were  then  being  prepared  at  SlIAEF.' 
This  planning  work  was  being  carried  on  by 
British  and  American  officers  in  the  staff 
division  concerned  with  military  governiiient. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  these  military  plans 
placet'  too  great  a  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  rehabilitating  Germany  on  the  occupying 
forces  rather  than  on  the  German  feople 
t'  !    that   not   enough   (■:■ 

V  a  on  the  ta.sk  of  d»  • 

N  lexue    and    eliminating    Oernrany's 

i: — tl  potential  for  war      In  any  ivent. 

It  was  clear  that  thrss  were  important  issues 
of  national  policy  which  ought  not  :o  be 
decided  at  a  technical  military  level. 

On    re'  to    Washington    I    reported 

these    In:  ..s    and    views    to    President 

Roosevelt.  I  found  that  he,  hlmsell  had 
already  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  these 
Issues  and  that  his  own  convictions  and  view.? 
were  in  close  accord  with  the  opinions  which 
I  had  expre^sed.  Following  my  report  to  him, 
the  President  directed  that  the  question  of 
policy  toward  defeated  Germany  be  con- 
sidered by  Mr  Hull.  Mr  Stimson.  and  nryself. 
In  the  ensuing  months,  the  three  of  us  ex- 
plored and  discussed  this  problem  at  con- 
siderable length  Falling  to  reach  full  f  gree- 
ment.  each  one  submitted  his  own  views  to 
the  President,  who  rr  '-  ":p  final  decl.=  r 
That  decision  was  e?  in  accord  v 

the  P'  sions  and  ,t  cd 

not  d  ;i,y  own  vu  *»  >  u 

the  subject. 

At  the  Quebec  conference  In  September 
1944,  the  President  raised  with  Mr,  Chtirchill 
this  question  of  treatment  of  Germany  He 
Invited  me  to  Quebec  to  Join  In  these  con- 
^'  ■■        le  conclusion  of  the  d.scus- 

s-  c.  a  memorandum  of  tgree- 

meut  Was  dictated  by  Prime  Minister 
Churchill  to  his  secretary  and  was  then 
read  and  Initialed  by  him  and  by  President 
Roosevelt.  Because  I  feel  that  It  m;iy  be 
helpful  for  the  record.  I  am  going  to  read 
thia  memorandum: 

••At  a  conference  between  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  upon  the  best  mej  sures 
to  prev'-nt  renewed  rearmament  by  Germany. 
It  v.as  felt  that  an  essential  feature  Wfs  the 
future  disposition  of  the  F.uhr  and  the  Siar. 
•The  ease  with  which  the  metallu  gical, 
chemical,  and  electric  indvutries  In  G' 
can  be  converted  from  peace  to  » 
already  t)een  Impressed  upon  us  by  biiicr 
experience.  It  must  also  bt  remembere<l  that 
the  Germans  have  devastated  a  large  portion 
of  the  industries  of  Russia  and  of  other 
T'  ng  allies,  and  It  is  only  In  atcord- 

a:.. .  „..ji  Justice  that  these  injured  cou  itnes 
should  be  entitled  to  remove  the  machinery 
they  require  In  order  •  -  the  losse*  they 

have  suffered      The  1:  s  referred  to  In 

the  Ruhr  and  In  the  Saar  would  therefore  be 
necessarily  put  out  of  action  and  closed  t  own. 
It  was  felt  that  the  two  district*  shou  d  be 
put  under  somebody  'inder  the  world  or  janl- 
zition  which  would  supervise  the  disn  ant- 
ling  of  these  industries  and  make  sure  that 
they  were  not  started  up  again  by  .ijme 
subterfuge. 

•ThU  rr  -— -—  for  eliminating  the  w;ir. 
making  1:  s  m  the  Ruhr  and  in   the 

Saar  is  lookirg  forward  to  converting  Ger- 
many Into  a  country  primarily  agrlculiural 
and  pastoral  in  its  character. 

The   Prime   Minister    and    the   PreslJent 
were  in  agreement  upon  this  program. 
O    K 

"F  D    R. 
"W.  8.  C. 
"SimeMKa  15.  1944.- 

After    th!»   agreement    was    reached,    the 

question  v  hether  northwestern  Germany  in- 
cluding the  Ruhr,  should  be  occupied  by 
American  or  by  British  forces  was  quickly 
•ettlcd  in  Britain's  favor.     This  question  had 
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previously  been  the  subject  of  much  debate 
over  a  number  of  months. 

Before  going  ahead  to  describe  the  sub- 
sequent stages  In  the  development  of  Allied 
policy  toward  Germany.  I  should  like  to 
digress  briefly  In  order  to  comment  on  two 
features  of  this  Quebec  memorandum.  The 
first  feature  is  that  this  laid  special  emphasis 
on  the  disposition  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Saar. 
The  Saar  will.  I  presume,  be  formally  trans- 
ferred in  due  course  to  France,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  the  disposition  of  the  Ruhr  is  still 
unsettled.  The  French  proposal  for  Interna- 
tionalization of  this  critically  important  in- 
dustrial area  has  not  been  given  a  thorough 
hearing.  Instead,  the  proposal  has  been 
treated  evasively.  The  issue  haF  been 
doclged 

Stcond.  the  Quebec  memorandum  sets 
forth  the  objective  of  converting  Germany 
into  a  primarily  agricultural  country, 
through  the  elimination  of  war-making  in- 
duBirles.  I  believe  in  thl*  policy  I  wish 
also  to  emphasize,  however,  that  the  policy 
is  an  offic.al  policy  of  governments,  not — as 
Is  so  often  alleged — a  personal  scheme  or 
plot  of  mine. 

V/hat  this  policy  means  has  a]ao  been  the 
subject  of  much  misrepresentation,  some- 
times deliberately  hostile.  The  policy 
means  a  reorientation  of  German  economic 
life  away  from  heavy  Industries  which  cater 
to  the  war  machine,  toward  agriculture  and 
other  activities  directly  related  to  the  satis- 
facnon  of  civilian  wants. 

In  my  book.  Germany  Is  Our  Problem,  I 
have  put  forward  a  detailed  blueprint  for 
effecting  this  reorientation.  Despite  her  In- 
tense* concentration  on  heavy  Industry  and 
armament.  Germany  before  the  war  em- 
ploy(d  more  workers  In  agriculture  than  did 
the  United  Slates,  cut  of  a  smaller  working 
population  than  ours.  During  the  war  Ger- 
many was  nearly  self-sufficient  in  foodstuffs. 
If  Germany's  industrial  war  potential  is  to 
be  eliminated,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  workers  released  must  be  absorbed  In 
agriculture  unless  they  are  to  remain  un- 
employed in  cities.  Agricultural  activities 
must  b?come  the  largest  single  field  of  em- 
ployment for  the  German  population.  Far 
from  being  an  inhuman  program,  this  is  the 
only  humane  way  of  effecting  the  necessary 
Industrial  disarmament  of  Germany.  It  Is 
prob.ible  that  the  transfer  to  Poland  of  a 
8Ut»tantlnl  part  of  eastern  Germany  will 
prevent  Germany  from  reaching  full  self- 
sulBclency  In  food,  even  with  Increased  pro- 
ductive effort,  but  this  need  not  Interfere 
with  maximum  concentration  of  effort  In  ag- 
riculture. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  one  has  proposed 
the  elimination  of  all  German  industry. 
Certainly  I  have  not.  although  If  I  did  not 
know  better,  listening  to  my  critics  would 
long  ago  have  convinced  me  that  I  had. 
As  is  clearly  set  forth  on  pages  70  and  71 
of  my  book  for  anyone  who  wLshes  to  find 
out.  my  proposed  blueprint,  b.ised  on  Ger- 
many's 1937  frontiers,  calls  for  the  retention 
of  6.600.000  workers  in  Industry  and  an  addi- 
tional 5.000.000  to  e.COO.COO  in  transportation. 
Utilities  and  trade.  Because  of  the  loss  of 
Bastem  territory  to  Poland,  a  somewhat 
larger  proportion  of  German  workers  will 
have  to  be  employed  In  light  manufacturing 
to  provide  the  exports  to  pay  for  needed  food 
imports.  This  necessitates  some  modifica- 
tions In  the  detailed  blueprint,  but  does  not 
call  for  any  alteration  In  the  es-sentlal  sub- 
stance of  the  policy.     So  much  for  that. 

After  Quebec,  the  next  forward  step  In 
Allied  planning  for  Germany  was  taken  at 
Talta  In  February  1945.  The  communique 
Issued  at  the  end  of  this  Big  Three  Confer- 
ence contained  a  comprehensive,  general 
agreement  on  policy  toward  Germany.  Here 
are  the  key  sentences. 

■•It  Is  our  inflexible  purpose  to  destroy  Ger- 
man militarism  and  nazism  and  to  ensure 


that  Germany  will  never  again  be  able  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  are  de- 
termined to  disarm  and  disband  all  German 
armed  forces;  break  up  for  all  time  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  that  has  repeatedly  con- 
trived the  resurgence  of  German  militarism; 
remove  or  destroy  all  German  military  equip- 
ment: eliminate  or  control  all  German  indus- 
try that  could  be  used  for  military  produc- 
tion; bring  all  war  criminals  to  Just  and  swift 
punishment  and  exact  reparation  in  kind  for 
the  destruction  wrought  by  the  Germans; 
wipe  out  the  Nazi  Party.  Nazi  laws,  organiza- 
tions, and  Institutions;  remove  all  Nazi  and 
militarist  Influences  from  public  office  and 
from  the  cultural  and  economic  life  of  the 
German  people;  and  take  in  harmony  such 
other  measures  In  Germany  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  the  future  peace  .ind  safety  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  destroy  the 
people  of  Germany,  but  only  when  nazism 
and  militarism  have  been  extirpated  will 
there  be  hope  for  a  decent  life  for  Germans 
and  a  place  for  them  in  the  comity  of  na- 
tions" 

The  final  step  In  the  process  of  reaching 
Allied  agreement  on  Germany  was  taken  at 
Potsdam,  The  accomplishment  at  Potsdam 
was  to  translate  Into  more  specific  terms  the 
general  principles  agreed  upon  at  Yalta. 

The  Potsdam  communique  contains  spe- 
cific agreements  on  •'the  political  and  eco- 
nomic principles  to  govern  the  treatment  of 
Germany  In  the  Initial  control  period  "  and 
on  German  reparations.  I  shall  quote  only  a 
few  significant  sentences  from  the  Potsdam 
agreement: 

'"In  order  to  eliminate  Germany's  war  po- 
tential, the  production  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  Implements  of  war  as  well  as  all  types 
of  aircraft  and  seagoing  ships  shall  be  pro- 
hibited and  prevented.  Production  of  metals, 
chemicals,  machinery,  and  other  items  that 
are  directly  necessary  to  a  war  economy 
shall  be  rigidly  controlled  and  restricted  to 
Germany  s  approved  postwar  peacetime 
needs.  •  •  •  Productive  capacity  net 
needed  for  permitted  production  shall  be  re- 
moved In  accordance  with  the  reparations 
plan  recommended  by  the  Allied  Commission 
on  Reparations  and  approved  by  the  govern- 
ments concerned,  or  If  not  removed  shall  be 
destroyed.  In  oreanizine  the  German  econ- 
omy, primary  emphasis  shall  be  given  to  the 
development  of  agriculture  and  peaceful  do- 
mestic industries.  The  amount  of  equipment 
to  be  removed  from  the  western  zones  on 
account  of  reparations  must  be  determined 
within  6  months  from  now  at  the  latest. 
Removals  of  Industrial  capital  equipment 
shall  begin  as  soon  as  possible  and  shall  l)e 
completed  within  2  years  from  the  determi- 
nation specified  (in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs)." 

"This  completes  the  story — so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes — of  the  main  steps  in  the 
formulation  of  Allied  policy  toward  Germany. 
The  process  of  evolving  this  policy  extended 
over  a  period  of  2' 2  years — Casablanca, 
Tehran.  Quebec.  Yalta,  and  finally  Potsdam. 
President  Roosevelt's  masterful  and  wise  in- 
fluence is  evident  throughout,  even  at  Pots- 
dam when  he  was  no  longer  alive.  I  shell 
always  be  proud  of  the  part  which  the  Presi- 
dent gave  me  the  opportunity  to  play  In ' 
assisting  In  the  formulation  of  a  plan  for 
Germany  which  would  contribute  toward 
world  peace. 

So  much  for  the  evolution  of  policy.  What 
Is  our  policy  toward  Germany  today?  OIB- 
clally  it  presumably  still  remains  the  policy 
contained  In  the  Potsdam  protocol  and  la 
our  published  general  directive,  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  United  States  occupying 
forces,  on  the  military  goverrunent  of  Ger- 
many, known  as  JCS  1067.  In  any  event  no 
statement  has  been  made  to  indicate  that 
these  documents  do  not  stand  as  our  policy 
today. 


How  is  the  policy  being  applied?  The 
consensus  of  almost  all  observers  is  that  the 
whole  program  to  make  Germany  incapable 
of  future  aggression  is  being  applied  hesi- 
tantly and  half-heartedly.  This  is  true 
with  respect  to  denazification,  removal  of 
industrial  plants,  seizure  of  German  ercter- 
nal  assets,  and  decartelization. 

Why  has  the  program  not  been  vigorously 
carried  out?  It  would  be  easy  to  blame  the 
men  on  the  spot — to  say  that  the  contractor 
hasn't  followed  the  architect's  blueprint.  I 
don't  believe  that  this  is  the  whole  story. 
I  think  that  the  men  on  the  spot  haven't 
received  from  London.  Moscow.  Paris,  and 
Washington  the  continuing  guidance,  clari- 
fication, and  support  which  they  need  to  do 
the  Job.  and  I'r.i  afraid  that  occasionally 
the  men  on  the  spot  may  have  received  the 
impression  that  their  governments  don't 
want  the  blueprints  to  be  followed  very 
closely,   anyway 

Why  have  Britain  and  the  United  States 
been  so  reluctant  to  carry  out  in  Germany 
the  broad  policies  on  which  they  have  pro- 
fessed agreemert  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Soviet  Union?  The  usual  excuse  Is  that 
humanitarian  considerations  have  made  It 
necessary  to  concentrate  en  rehabilitation — 
that  destruction  of  Germany's  war  potential 
can  come  later.  But  this  excuse  is  specious. 
As  I  have  already  indicated,  the  removal  of 
Germany's  war  potential  goes  hand  In  hand 
with  the  reorientation  of  economic  life  to- 
ward agriculture  and  light  manufacturing 
to  meet  consumer  needs. 

I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  the  main 
reason  for  reluctance  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
gran)  is  of  a  quite  different  sort  It  is  that 
some  of  the  people  concerned  really  don't 
want  a  weak  Germany.  Despite  the  experi- 
ence of  two  world  wars,  they  still  prefer  a 
strong  Germany.  This  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  underlying  souices  of  present  United 
Nations  difficulties 

Basic  conflicts  and  disagreements  among 
Great  Britain,  France.  Russia,  and  the  United 
States  made  possible  the  comeback  o*  Ger- 
man militarism  after  the  defeat  of  1918  and 
led  Inexorably  to  World  War  II.  Will  dis- 
putes among  the  victors  lead  them  again 
Into  competition  for  the  allegiance  of  a  re- 
surgent Germany,  and  from  these  into  World 
War  III?  No  one  can  yet  know  the  answer, 
but  the  danger  of  the  kind  of  split  which 
would  give  Germany  another  chance  has  al- 
ready become  serious.  Many  Germans,  even 
today,  are  hop'ing  and  working  for  precisely 
this  objective,  and  the  deterioration  in  rela- 
tions among  the  victorious  powers  has  pro- 
vided them  with  rich  opportunities  to  apply 
divisive  tactics. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  failure  of  the  occupy- 
ing powers  to  carry  out  a  clear-cut.  cohesive 
policy  to  remove  the  threat  of  future  German 
aggression  lies  at  the  heart  of  present  United 
Nations'  difficulties.  If  we  can  reach  real 
agreement  on  the  treatment  of  Germany, 
even  at  this  late  date,  the  other  elements  In 
the  European  settlement  will  fall  into  place. 
If 'we  fall  in  Germany,  the  effort  to  agree  on 
such  matters  as  peace  terms  for  Italy.  Ru- 
mania, and  the  rest  will  be  abortive,  and 
the  old  pattern  of  European  power  politics 
will  become  solidly  entrenched.  The  founda- 
tion for  renewed  German  aggression  and  fu- 
ture war  will  have  been  laid. 

I  call  on  the  signatories  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement — the  United  States,  British,  and 
Soviet  Governments — to  carry  cut  in  Ger- 
many the  spirit  and  letter  of  this  agreement. 
Many  valuable  months  have  beep  lost.  Even 
so.  it  may  not  be  too  late  if  the  signatories 
of  the  Potsdam  agreement  begin  now  to  con- 
firm by  action  their  faith  in  this  agreement 
and  their  confidence  In  each  other,  so  that 
we  may  look  forward  to  peace  In  Europe. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or    NEW    YORK 

N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

ilr.    CELLER      Mr.    Speaker,    under 

leiive  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

^       th=  Record,  I  inchide  the  folIowinR  ad- 

)       dress    delivered    by    ine    to    the    United 

i     Je*ish  Welfare  Fund,  of  Toronto,  Can- 

aca.  Friday.  Aprif  12.  1946: 

[t  IS  pleasant  to  dwelt  briefly  among  you 
ar  d  to  bring  to  Canada  s  Jews  a  word  of 
cfc  Fcr  and  encouragement  from  Americans 
of  the  race  of  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob 

Id  like  to  say  that  while  all  about  us  the 
al  Is  thick  with  words  like  cooperation, 
parts  and  afjreements  of  unity  and  accord, 
al  w:th  the  his^h  glee  of  •something  new  has 
be»n  added'  to  the  dream  of  world  harmony, 
th  >se  of  us  aware  of  the  history  of  North 
Ar  lerlca  knew  it  is  not  something  new,  some- 
th  r.g  untried  Here  in  the  United  States 
arl  Canada  Is  the  vital,  living  proof  that  two 
Ini  It-pendent  countries  could  and  did.  live 
sic  e  by  side  respecting  each  other's  Integrity 
ani  conscious  identity,  without  glaring  mili- 
tai  V  eve.  without  a  network  of  intrigue  and 
in  elligence.  nor  with  the  sword  ready  to 
iM  p  from  Its  scabbard  We  point  with  Jiis- 
tU  able  pride  to  our  unfortified  frontier. 
To  say  that  the  magnificence  of  our 
ac  iievement  in  amity  was  due  to  tack  of 
cm  Jaes  for  friction  U  to  minimize  that 
■c  Iievement.  Friction  there  was.  but  a'so 
sel  f-restruiiit  and  temperance.  Disputes 
th  -re  were,  but  also  Ju.st  comprom  se  There 
wc  e  controversies  over  timber  rights  and 
be  indarles.  the  54-40  or  fight,  tariffs  and 
As  lei  If  s 

'  "hat  Is  all  in  the  past  now.  I  merely  re- 
cal  them  to  emphasize  hew  again  and  again 
CO!  Mni.'ous  C(insultatlon.  the  sense  of  f.ilr 
pifi  i-  the  bindinr^  of  passions,  tlie  realization 
of  he  honor  of  the  elven  word  hnd  mide  f>n 
"  :ied    In    the 

•■«''  ►  ifnd  a  Arm 

be!  ef  in  the  future  ot  democracy 

Ii  th?  war  years  Canada  has  grown  to  a 
nev  political  and  psytholo«^lcal  maturitv. 
lea  Ini;  aside  the  obvious  conn<»ction  with 
th«  atom  bomb  secrets,  we  realize  that 
Ca)  lada  occupies  an  envl.ible  and  unique 
position  on  the  International  scene  Her  in- 
tegity  a.s  an  independent  unit  Is  Inviolate. 
yet  her  place  within  the  orbit  of  the  British 
Commonwealth  and  her  eventual  member- 
shi  >  in  the  Pan  American  Union,  make  her 
toe!  »y  a  very  international-minded  country. 
Cai  lada  during  these  years  has  seen  profound 
Chi  nges.  FYom  a  debtor  nation,  she  became 
a  -reditor  nation  From  an  agricultural 
cointry.  she  has  developed  a  tremendoMs 
Ir-  Ml. 

'  !.^  the  plants,  the  materials 

anc  skills  to  supply  the  stricken  world  with 
the  feed,  goods  and  machinery  It  needs  so 
des  >erately. 

1  tila  is  April  12.  a  day  of  meaning  for  all 
mei  1  of  good  will.  On  that  day,  a  year  ago. 
a  vorld  wept.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
had  passed  away.  The  grief  is  still  fresh. 
Yet  to  live  In  the  hearts  of  those  you  leave 
behind  is  not  to  die  He  walks  among  us  to- 
day In  challenge  and  in  hope. 

V  e  pause  to  contemplate  the  many  con- 
fllcis  that  distressed  and  disturbed'  him. 
Th<n  we  realure  how  effectively  he  applied 
his  personality,  his  indomitable  spirit,  his 
Tl*t|Miary  statesmanship  to  the  resolution  of 
conflicts.     It  Is   then,  and   then  only, 


':  r.  we  achieve  a  full  and  tasting  apprecla- 
!.   ti  of  this  truly  great  man. 

Ood  gave  blm  as  servant  the  understand- 
ing heart  for  which  Solomon  prayed  to  Judge 
his  people  and  enable  him  to  discern  betueen 
good  and  evil,  between  right  and  wrong.  If 
ever  there  wm*  a  msin  who  in  the  words  of 
'  '  <d  n.ercy, 

n  Delano 
Uwiseveit.  He  ever  listened  to  the  still,  sad 
music  of  humanity.  His  heart  was  ever  at- 
tune<l  to  the  needs  of  the  common  man.  He 
struggled  with  might  and  main  to  find  -he 
true  answer  to  thtae  needs  It  la  s.aid  that 
heaven  gives  its  '  :.-ath     RL.o>e- 

velt  died  with  i:  ic  unfinished 

but    he    had    laid    lUe  : ons    and    he 

h.id  charted  the  blueprii  >  better  woi Id. 

These  will  be  his  testament— a  legacy  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world  It  Is  for  us.  the 
living,  to  carry  on  the  building  and  ccmple- 
tion  of  the  peace  and  the  establishment  of  a 
lasting  world  security  for  which  he  so  ardu- 
ously labored 

Never  in  recorded  history  have  we  had  a 
man.  .^^tricken  d;>wn  in  the  prime  of  life  as 
he  was.  who  exemplified  such  fortitude  in 
overcoming  the  handicaps  of  paralysis  and 
thereby  Inspiring  thousands  of  others  so 
afflicted  to  make  a  slmUar  effort  toward  the 
establishment  of  useful  and  sa*.  ' 
lives      As  Emerson  truly  said     For  e--  ^ 

you  have  missed.  y(  i  j^ 

also  "     Fate  dealt  R  ." 

the  law  of  a   that   is  invariably 

operative   ii.  sevclt's   mental   and 

spiritual  life  a  th  )Usandfold  as  his  physical 
capacities  were  weakened.  His  determina- 
tion to  conquer  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
with  which  he  was  afflicted  will  ever  linger  In 
our  hearts.  As  you  well  know,  he  •»  as 
stricken  at  his  summer  home  at  Carv 
He  was  carrlrd  fo  the  stramer  on  a  ^ 
Years  la-  'urned  as  Pre<!|c*ent   cruising 

on  the  A  K  as  tt.s  skipper      He  spent 

several  days  there  and  planned  to  return  to 
Wayhington  on  a  large  de.otroyer.  As  he 
reached  the  gangplank  of  the  ship,  escorted 
by  admiring  residents,  he  thrust  aside  the 
willing  assistant.s  and  slowly,  yet  firmly, 
walked  up  tl  -^lank  ^aipin?  a  rail  and 

using  his  c.  .uppcrt.     He  hid  licked 

that  problem  as  he  was  to  lick  so  many 
others. 

Not  one  in  a  million  would  have  attempted, 
as  he  did,  to  plunge  into  the  political  m.nt  I- 
strom.  Ignoring  his  affliction.  He  .surce<-<ltU 
where  many   less  st  ■ 

failed      It  was  my  p:  .v 

him  intimately  well  I  liequenlly  v:sitcd 
with  him  ht  the  White  House  and  elsewhere. 
He  rarely  appeared  depressed  On  the  con- 
trary, he  alv.ay."*  £cem  to  t>e  buoyant,  spar- 
klii.3  with  Infectious  humor,  loving  to  trade 
quips  and  puns  indulging  In  that  pastime 
as  frequently  as  he  would  fl:ck  the  ashes  from 
the  cigarette  in  the  perennial  U  .  r 

The  dramatic  scene  of  his  la-  ura- 

tlon  will  be,  for  me.  unforgettable  He  was 
wheeled  out  on  the  .«iouth  portico  of  the 
White  Hruse  and  liftfd  to  the  lectern  by  his 
s<.in,  Jame?.  and  a  secret -aervice  man.  It 
was  a  cold  day  with  a  drab,  dreary  sky.  yet 
at  that  very  moment  the  sun  came  irom 
behind  the  clouds  and  shone  upon  him  as 
though  divine  providence  had  s(.i!ght  him 
out  to  give  him  guidance.  There  this  man 
stood,  crippled  in  body  yet  firm  and  v.gorous 
of  mind,  mastering  the  destiny  of  his  own 
country,  with  the  hopeful  believing  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  turning  toward  him.  Tears 
welled  Into  the  eyes  of  many  present.  The 
Marine  Band  played  'Hail  to  the  Chief  and 
the  "Star  Spangled  Banner."  and  then  the 
President  repeated  the  oath  of  ofHre  from 
memory,  administered  by  Chief  Justice  Stone 
with  his  hand  resting  on  the  family  Bible* 
He  spoke  briefly,  yet  fervently,  and  prom- 
ised he  would  carry  on.  At  that  time,  the 
flame  of  democracy  seemed  to  burn  more 
brightly  as  his  words  echoed  to  the  far  cor- 
ners of  the  earth  over  the  aU-  waves.   .Tu- 


multuous applause  greeted  the  end  of  his 
address  and  as  he  turned  to  retire  to  the 
White  Hoiue  he  waved  a  band  tn  Jaunty 
greeting  to  the  crowd  and  gave  us  a  broad 
and  comforting  smile. 

It  Is  easy  to  be  brave  from  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Roosevelt  was  brave  at  any  distance. 
He  never  shunned  ti.e  fray.  He  m^y  have 
taken  comfort  in  the  thought  that  to  be 
great  is  to  be  mlsui.derstord  he  set  the 
course  for  the  ship  ot  state  and  htid  the 
wheel  firmly.  He  steered  our  vessel  past  the 
f  intolerance  and  the  reris  of  swollen 
He  knew  there  would  be  vlliflers 
.:  .  •  :  ■  r md  is  ilstlonlsts  and  Arierlcan 
tir-f  -.  .mil  Mier  rabble  r<  users,  but  hll  they 
won  was  his  contempt  We  could  love  him 
for  the  enemies  he  made 

Roosevelt  always  it>spected  the  Irtcgnty 
and  greatness  of  Canada  and  her  peopl  ?  You 
Will  remember  the  speech  h"  made  at  ({ueen's 
University  a  short  time  before  the  war  when 
he  said  that  the  United  States  would  never 
stand  idly  by  should  Canada  ever  be 
threatened. 

Forever  remembered  will  be  hU  first  In- 
augural iddress:  "The  only  thing  we  liave  to 
fear  Is  fear  iT.self— nameless*,  unrea-onlng. 
r  which  paralyzes  needed  ef- 
retreat  Into  advance. 
With  the  passing  cf  .topeevelt.  the  Jewisn 
people  have  lost  i  loyal  ft  lend,  a  true  tellever 
in  the  dignity  of  man.  be  he  Jew  or  ^^^entile. 
black  or  white  He  knew  well  the  words  of 
Tom  Paine,  whose  pen  proved  mightier  than 
any  sword  during  the  American  Revolution. 
Paine  wrote  at  that  time.  Piejudice.  like  a 
spider,  makes  evtrywhere  its  home  and  lives 
where  there  seems  nothing  to  live  on." 
Roosevelt  never  hesitatfd  to  sfike,  and  strike 
hard,  at  these  spiders  weaving  their  webs  of 
prejudice  and  Intolerance  for  the  unwary  and 
the  Ignorant. 

I  believe  thai  if  we  were  to  add  a  total  in 
summing  up  his  achievements,  we  would  find 
that  he  rh,  luhr  of  peoples  us  human  beings, 
not  as  (  '.y  this  religion  or  that  color. 

but  as  uiUn.uuals,  entitled  to  live  securely 
and  in  dignity. 

As  I  said  before,  he  dwells  amonf,  us.  For 
ycu  who  are  here  this  afiernocH,  he  has  a 
ver>  special  .neauing  indeed.  The  grace  ol 
the  world  is  upon  those  who  do  not  turn 
their  back  to  su.lering.  and  not  upon  those 
who.  because  they  know  no  neea.  do  not 
know  the  needs  of  others.  For  year  now.  the 
reports  of  the  murder  and  the  terror  .'ufTered 
by  the  Jew.«  of  Fcslung  Europa  filled  us  with 
a  h-  o^e.     W'e  coniideref'  how.  but  by 

she*:  'lit  of  birthplace,  we  might  have 

been  at  Coventry  when  thi  blitz  was  at  its 
worst.  We  might  havp  bee  martyred  at 
Udlce  or  suffocat-d  In  the  llme-llued  cattle 
cars  of  the  Na-rl  fiends,  or  cremated  In  Bergen 
Belfen  ovens.  Now.  for  mosr  p.-.r  the  ru;.s 
are  .silont.  alien'  .  [jear 

in  our  most  rt  ■  .  ^s  of 

In  -.  world 
-.  -  ...  olood  to  leave 
behind  loved  ones,  to  tear  up  roots,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  a£k(?d  to  do  the  simplest,  easiest 
thing  of  all,  to  give  morey— not  our  lives,  not 
our  children,  net  homes— only  monev. 
Money  to  fill  out  the  keletons  overseas,  to  re- 
place the  rags  with  clothing,  to  give  them 
hope  again.  Money  this  time,  not  for  de- 
struction, but  for  re-creation.  As  campaign 
workers  for  the  united  Jewish  welfare  fund 
of  Toronto,  you  have  reason  to  be  proud, 
proud  m  the  knowledge  that  the  Job  you  are 
doing  needs  doing 

I  ■■  ■■-  '  *'T  this  story:  There  was  once  a 
Zad:  Id  to  his  disciple,  "Look  out  the 

Window.  What  do  you  sec?"  The  disciple 
said.  "I  see  the  graz;ng  cattle  in  the  pastures, 
the  green  of  the  grass  and  the  glories  of 
nature."  Wliereupon  the  Zadlg  said.  "I  place 
before  you  this  mirror  Now.  what  do  you 
see?"  'T  see  only  myself,"  the  disciple  re- 
plied. "See,"  said  the  Zadlg.  "what  a  differ- 
ence a  Uttle  silver  makes." 
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Tes.  silver  and  gold  makes  us  too  often 
■ee  only  ourselves  and  blots  out  from  view 
tlie  sight  of  those  who  suffer. 

You  banner  your  campaign.  Give  and  They 
Live.  Its  net  Just  a  euphemism.  Listen,  in 
Rumania  one-half  of  the  Jews  have  to  de- 
pend on  charity  In  Hungary  only  11  p)er- 
cent  are  able  to  earn  their  living.  In  Vienna. 
where  180.000  Jews  had  lived  before  the  war. 
only  500  now  have  regular  Jobs.  In  Parle, 
landlord  asscKlations  have  been  formed  to 
fight  Jevns  who  want  thrir  old  apartments 
back.  A  pogrom  atmosphere  hangs  over  all 
of  Poland.  Anti-Semitism  has  become  deeply 
rooted  in  Europe.  In  this  Hitler  has  won  a 
decisive  victory. 

Of  course,  we  are  all  united  In  the  hope 
that  we  wiil  some  dny  solve  the  problem  of 
Jewish  homele!-snr^s  I  am  one  of  those 
who  say  that  Palestine  is  the  only  solujion. 
but  I  am  not  here  this  afternoon  to  stress 
that  point.  The  problem  of  homelessness 
ha::  become  the  concern  of  national  govern- 
ments everywhere.  In  Canada.  I  am  happy 
to  lenrn  a  sj.ecial  cabinet  committee  Is  study- 
ing the  qxiestion  of  admitting  European 
refugees  to  Canada.  Prime  Minister  Mac- 
kenzie King  described  the  matter  as  "about 
the  mast  difficult  problem  with  which  any 
administration  Is  faced  at  the  present  time. 
Up  to  now  the  Dominion  has  not  been  able 
to  admit  any  large  number  but  as  the  situa- 
tion in  the  world  changes  we  hope  to  take  a 
more  liberal  attitude  than  It  has  been 
possible  to  take  in  the  past."  I  hope  he  will 
keep  that  liberal  attitude  as  the  sticking 
point  aiid  Implement  ijood  l-iteiitions  with 
action 

That  Is  the  long  range  point  of  view. 
We're  faced  now  with  the  Immediate  present. 
It  is  now  a  question  of  the  saving  of  human 
lives.  Look  upon  It  that  way.  We  are  not 
asking  sub-«-cription  to  an  abstract  concept. 
It  Is  not  an  act  of  condescension,  nor  an  act 
of  patronage.  If  a  homeles  wall,  emaciated 
and  frightened,  knocked  at  your  door  and 
asked  for  a  piece  of  bread  you  would  not  turn 
him  away.  Well,  he  is  knocking  at  your  door, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  like  him.  Be- 
cause that  waif  Is  multiplied  into  a  million 
and  a  half.  we.  somehow,  begin  to  look  upon 
It  Impersonally;  we  loee  the  heartthrob  In 
the  compressed  mass.  But  think  of  each  one 
as  a  unit,  with  blood,  mvu^cle.  and  sinew, 
with  heart,  and  lungs,  with  dreams  and 
despairs,  even  as  you  and  I.  It  no  longer  is 
Impersonal  then:  It  no  longer  becomes  a  mat- 
ter labeled  "Problem"  with  a  capital  P.  for 
only  men  with  big  brains  and  lots  of  gov- 
ernment and  corporate  funds  to  tackle.  You 
become-  aware  that  you.  one  entity  in  the 
teeming  millions  of  humanity  can  share  In 
reconstructing  another  entity  who  might 
otherv^ise  be  lost  and  unseen. 

You  have  heard  these  horror  stories  of  mass 
starvation  so  many  times  that  they  have 
almost  lost  their  Impact.  You've  been  tempt- 
ed to  cry  so  often,  "enough,  enough.  I  know 
all  about  It."  But  do  we?  Have  we  heard 
it  often  enough?  Can  we  be  shocked  Into 
action?  Do  we  really  care?  Ask  that  of  those 
whom  you  will  ask  to  contribute.  Do  you 
care  enough? 

I  know  that  those  who  will  contribute  will 
do  so  willingly 

But.  perhaps,  unfortunately,  most  of  us 
wait  to  be  asked.  Even  the  selling  of  war 
bonds  had  to  be  accompanied  by  rallies,  what 
we  call  "pep"  talks,  auction.*!,  prizes,  slogans, 
radio  programs,  posters.  We  were  made 
bond-conscious  by  a  steady  stream  of  catch 
phraj^es  and  banners.  Such  Is  our  lethargy. 
Everybody  knew  the  war  had  to  be  financed, 
but  the  story  had  to  be  told  over  and  over 
again  t  j  Induce  purchases  cf  bonds.  Every- 
body knows  of  the  plight  of  the  Jews,  but  the 
story  has  to  be  told  over  and  over  again. 
That  Is  why  the  campaign  workers  of  the 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  of  Toronto  have 
to  tell  that  story  again  and  yet  again  and 
even  once  more. 


It  will  be  work,  but  It  will  be  rewarding 
work. 

I  have  stressed  the  overseas  aspect  of  the 
relief  work,  but  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook 
the  nature  cf  the  work  to  be  done  here.  We 
mu.«t  constantly  keep  tn  mind  that  the  center 
of  Jewish  learning  and  culture,  as  well  as 
the  demographic  change,  has  shifted  from 
Europe  to  the  New  World.  Tlie  synagogues 
ere  devastated,  the  Yeshivas  and  Instl'uiions 
of  higher  Jewish  learning  are  gone.  The  fa- 
mous rabbinical  seminaries  in  Central  Eu- 
rope have  been  wiped  out."  You  must,  there- 
fore, know  that  we  In  the  New  World  are 
laced  with  a  great  and  grave  resporuslbllity, 
the  responsibility  of  preserving  the  cohesion 
of  our  people.  We  must,  henceforth,  kndw-^ 
that  otirs  Is  the  task  to  provide  the  climate 
for  the  preservation  of  Jewish  culture  and 
tnidition.  Far  beyond  that,  if  the  Jews  of 
this  continent  do  not  accept  this  diallenge, 
the'teligion  will  diminish  In  meaning  and  the 
light   of  Judaism   will   grow  dlra. 

Tliis  is  not  idle  talk.  It  is  a  warning  as 
well'as  a  challenge.  Consider  It  well  when 
you  go  out  seeking  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare fund.  Only  with  the  encouragement 
and  the  nourishment  that  Is  given  by  otir 
people  here  to  the  Jewish  Institutions  can 
you  halt  the  forces  of  disintegration. 
Throughcvit  history,  the  Jewish  people  have 
watched  civilizations  die  and  other  civiliza- 
tions replace  them.  The  Jews  have  always 
stood  at  the  graves  of  their  tormentors.  They 
have  seen  dynasties  grow  fat  with  power  and 
then  sink  in  decay.  Throughout  the  tides  of 
time,  the  Jews  held  firmly  to  their  faith  and 
their  culture  that  no  Pharoh  could  destroy. 
Now  for  the  first  time  In  history,  destiny  has 
charged  the  Jews  of  this  continent  with  the 
burden  and  the  Joy  of  upholding  the  people. 
How  terrible,  yet  how  wonderful  is  that 
charge.  As  I  glance  through  the  names  of 
the  beneficiaries  of  this  fund,  I  could  not 
help  but  feel  that  as  a  people,  as  a  culture, 
as  a  faith,  the  world  can  HI  afford  to  lose 
the  Jews.  The  Talmud  Torahs,  the  Jewish 
public  library,  the  Hebrew  free  schools,  the 
Workmen's  Circle  schools,  and  abroad,  the 
J.  D.  C,  the  Hlstadruth  Ivrlth.  the  Council  of 
Palestine  Institutions,  the  Hebrew  university, 
all  these  will  take  nourishment  from  the 
work  you  will  do. 

We  cannot  shirk  off  that  responsibility: 
nor  can  we  ask  the  pitiable  remnant  of  Euro- 
pean Jewry  to  carry  on  for  us  our  work  here. 
We  owe  that  to  our  fathers,  ourselves,  and 
our  children's  chQdren. 

I  recall  another  story  which  I  believe  to 
be  quite  In  point.  A  very  wise  and  learned 
Jew  had  been  promised  by  the  richest  man 
In  town  a  very  substantial  contribution  to 
be  used  in  building  a  new  synagogue.  Time 
and  time  again  the  wise  man  asked  for  the 
promised  sum.  but  each  time  was  turned 
away  with  more  commitments  but  no  ful- 
fillment. One  day  the  rich  man,  losing  pa- 
tience at  the  persistence  of  the  pious  Jew, 
slapped  his  face.  The  wise  man  looked 
squarely  at  him  and  said,  "That  was  for  me. 
Now.  what  do  you  give  for  the  schiUe?" 
Yours  Is  a  work  of  sclf-sacriflce.  Despite  the 
slap  of  frustration  and  disappointment,  carry 
on. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  taken  a  global 
tour,  from  the  amity  of  our  two  countries, 
to  the  meaning  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  to  the 
devastation  of  Jewry  abroad,  to  Jewish  cul- 
ture and  learning.  That's  a  lot  of  territory 
to  cover  In  one  address.  But  I  think  you 
can  tie  them  all  up  together  and  find  that 
the  central  core  of  what  I  was  trying  (and, 
I  hope,  succeeding)  to  say  is  that  of  all  the 
precious  gifts  with  which  this  world  of  ours 
is  covered,  the  most  precious  of  all  Is  people, 
the  human  soul  and  spirit,  the  human  mind 
and  body.  Any  human  suffering,  human 
privation,  huinan  degradation  is  a  violation, 
a  spoliation  of  the  real  meaning  of  life. 
Every  contribution  you  make  or  Induce  others 
to  make  Ixelps  to  reduce  and  assuage  that 
suffering,  that  travail,  and  thus  helps  to  re- 
establish the  real  meaning  of  living. 


Not  That  Men  ShaH  Die,  But  That  Men 
May  Live 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  lately  won  a  war  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  man  from  op- 
pre.«S!on.<;.  It  was  a  bloody  business.  But 
even  from  the  harsh,  cruel,  and  blind  de- 
mands of  war.  man  can  learn. 

War  demand.*^  courage:  a  spirit  and 
a  will  to  win.  It  demands  intelligence. 
And  it  demands  a  physical  hardihood,  a 
capacity  of  man's  body  to  measure  up  to 
his  spirit  and  his  intellect. 

In  the  will  to  win  and  the  Intelligence 
to  win.  and  the  hardihood  to  win,  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  equaled  and 
surpassed  the  most  exacting  standards. 

But  the  shameful  fact  is  that  to  find 
the  manpower  for  that  job  we  had  to 
comb  through  our  male  population,  re- 
jecting for  physical  and  mental  defects 
almost  as  many  as  were  found  good 
enough  for  the  job.  That  shameful  story 
is  told  in  the  records  of  Selective  Service. 

In  common  with  most  other  men.  I  try 
to  reject  unpleasant  things.  Uncon- 
sciously I  try  to  put  them  from  my  mind. 
Perhaps  you  have  forgotten  the  story  of 
selective  service.  Let  me  remind  you 
of  it.' 

ONE  MAN  otrr  or  thriie  rejected 

Through  August  21.  1945.  selective 
service  rejected  4.828.000  men  before 
our  15.000.000-man  Army  was  secured. 
That  was  a  ratio  of  nearly  1  to  3.  But 
that  does  not  paint  the  facts  sufficiently 
black. 

Selective  service  was  Instituted  prior  to 
the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities;  and 
for  those  few  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, the  inductees  were  more  carefully 
screened  than  was  true  at  a  later  period 
in  the  war  when  we  were  scraping  the 
bottom  of  our  manpower  barrel.  And  in 
those  early  days,  52  rren  out  of  every 
100  examined  were  rejected.  More  than 
half  of  the  male  citizens  in  what  should 
have  been  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
were  not  physically  or  mentally  fit  for 
Army  service. 

Subsequently  standards  for  admi.ssion 
were  drastically  lowered.  Here  are  per- 
centage figures  from  S?lective  Service 
during  the  period  from  July  1942  through 
December  1943.  Various  factors  influ- 
enced the  rejection  rate;  nevertheless,  it 
did  not  ever  drop  belov.  33  percent.  One 
man  out  of  every  three  was  unfit.  Even 
that  low  figure  of  33  percent  was  reached 
only  when  we  first  started  taking  the  18- 
and  19-year -olds  and  the  first  vave  of 
these  j'oungsters  materially  lowered  the 
percentage  of  rejections.  During  this 
period,  the  monthly  rate  of  unfit  ranged 
from  33  to  46  percent. 

PERCENT  tJP  WITH   ACE 

The  percentage  of  unfit  mounted  with 
the  age  of  the  man.  In  the  18  to  22  age 
group,  approximately  a  fourth  of  those 
examined  were  unfit.  When  a  man 
reached  34,  the  chances  were  50-50  that 
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he  woi^d  be  rejected.     At  43.  the  draft 
rejectee  1  61  men  out  of  each  100. 

Well  figures  are  dull  listening.  I  know. 
-And  tt  ere  are  not  many  more.  I  will 
try  to  inaJce  them  as  graphic  as  possible. 
Remeniber  that  these  figures  are  telling 
of  your  country, 
every  Congressman,  when  I  find 
s  worked  out  for  the  Nation.  I 
see  how  they  apply  to  my  State, 
turned  through  Mr.  Hershey's  book 
— Texas,  the  home  of  the  rang- 
of  the  last  frontiers,  where  men 
Texas,  as  usual,  was  a  leader, 
as  not  particularly  proud  of  cur 
lip.  when  I  read  this  sentence: 
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brooded  over  the-^e  Texas  figures — 

remember,  your  State's  is  not  much 

I    brooded    over    them    and 

they  should  t>e  presented  in  this 
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Here  are  100  Texans  who  were  unfit 
to  serv?  their  country.  For  what  rea- 
sons w're  they  rejected? 

Seventeen    of    them    were    suffering 
philis. 

een  were  not  sufficiently  literate 
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South,  the  rejection  rates  were 
national  average,  for  educational 
and  syphilis. 


UNDRtD  TEXANS  BEJECTCO — FOR  WHAT 
REASON'' 
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had  various  types  of  heart  ail- 
were  crippled  with  various  types 
mu.«tular  and  skeletal  defects, 
had  bad  eyes. 

were  suffering  from  mental  dis- 

ncidentally.   these   figures   were 

separately   for    our   white   and 

ijiductees:  and  the  record  showed 

tal  disease  was  more  common 

he  whites;  syphilis  more  common 

the  Negroes. 

these  one  hundred   men  had 


(f 


y 

n?r 


»ufifered 


five — to  be  exact,  4. 

vous  diseases. 

had  tuberculosis,  and  2.5  others 

other  form  of  lung  ailments, 
had  various  degrees  of  deafness. 


WHOLE   MAN    MUST   BE  CONSIDERED 


lesson 


spare  you  any  more  of  the  cat- 
think  the  point  has  been  su£B- 
made.   that   we   were   taught   a 

by  the  war. 

Iwar   taught   us   that   the  proud 

Americans  is  far  from  perfect. 

ncans  are  famous  for  one  thing. 

wrong  is  pointed  out  to  them. 

do  their  best  to  right  it. 

ernment  is  a  tool  fashioned  when 

join  together  to  win  an  ob- 

for    the    greatest    good    of    the 

number,  and  which  they  could 

eve  except  through  united  action. 

multiply  the  examples  of  this 

of  self-help.    Our  victory  over 

and  nazism  on  foreign  shores  is 

instance. 

early  in  our  history  the  people 

Jnitev:  States  joined  together  to 

evel  of  the  Nation  s  intelligence. 

my  State,  one  of  oiu:  founding 

once  said,  "a  cultivated  mind  is 

genius    of    democracy." 

of  all  the  people  has  been  a 
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goal  of  the  people  imited  in  their  Gov- 
ernment and  working  through  their  Gov- 
ernment. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  man 
is  not  divisible.  We  are  beginning  to 
understand  that  the  whole  man  must  be 
considered.  That  a  healthy  mind,  a 
healthy  body,  and  a  healthy  soul  are 
component  parts  of  the  whole  man;  and 
that  what  happens  to  the  l)ody  will  be 
reflected  in  the  mind  and  the  soul. 

NOT  ONE  SINGLE  CHILD  PERTECT  PHTSICALLT 

I  go  back  to  my  own  State  again  to 
illustrate  my  meaning — not  with  gen- 
eralities but  with  cold,  indisputable 
facts.  Our  scientists  went  into  our  class- 
Tooms — classrooms  housing  all  races  of 
students  and  all  economic  strata.  They 
examined  those  children  impersonally. 
Their  eyes,  their  teeth,  their  throats, 
their  postures,  their  bodies,  their  health 
records.  And  they  found  an  appalling 
fact.  On  the  basis  of  this  scientific  sam- 
pling, they  found  not  one  single  child  who 
was  perfect  physically.  Each  child  "has 
some  bodily  defect. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  those  who  made 
the  tests  tell  me  this  condition  is  not 
peculiar  to  Texas.  It  ju.st  happens  that 
in  Texas  was  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing such  a  survey. 

MIND  RETLECTS  PAIN 

Tho-se  .same  .scientists  set  about  to  take 
remedial  measures.  You  may  find  the 
details  in  the  records  of  our  State  health 
department  or  the  files  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  Suffice  to 
prove  my  point  ^ere  is  this — to  me — star- 
tling phenomenon.  When  those  physical 
defects,  or  their  causes,  were  remedied, 
the  whole  child  started  to  grow.  In  di- 
rect ratio  to  the  improvement  in  his 
physical  well-being,  that  child's  school 
grades  improved.  His  mind  had  reflected 
the  aches  and  pains  of  his  body.  Man 
has  not  found  any  scales  with  which  to 
weigh  the  human  soul;  but  I  have  no 
doubt  that  as  the  body  and  the  mind 
grow  and  develop,  all  the  foundations  are 
laid  for  a  happier,  a  more  useful  indi- 
vidual—one of  the  units  in  a  society 
which  is  as  indivisible  as  the  individual 
himself. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  whole  man. 
I  am  concerned  about  what  the  people, 
using  their  Government  as  an  instru- 
ment and  a  tool,  can  do  toward  build- 
ing the  whole  man,  which  will  mean  a 
better  .society  and  a  better  world. 

HOPE  CONGRESS  WILL  PASS  S.   l»t 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  taken  the  time 
of  this  House  for  a  lecture  on  public 
health,  education,  or  morals.  My  pur- 
pose has  been  to  lay  a  proper  predicate 
for  a  bill  which  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
favor. 

That  bill  is  S.  191.  It  is  a  bill  through 
which  the  people  working  with  the  de- 
vice of  government  would  take  one 
crawling  step  toward  bettering  the  con- 
dition of  Americans  by  expanding  their 
hospital  facilities. 

SE\-ENTT-nVE    MILLICIN    A    TEAR    FOB    S    TEARS A 

CRAWLING  STEP 

I  urge  this  bill  without  pride  of 
authorship.  I  wrote  a  somewhat  similar 
bill  for  the  House,  but  this  one  will  be 
first  to  reach  us  for  action.    It  is.  as  I 


said,  a  first  crawling  step  toward  the  ob- 
jective of  helping  raise  the  level  of  man's 
physical  well-being.  It  proposes  to  use 
the  power  of  the  Government  and  the 
funds  of  the  people  to  make  available  to 
the  people  some  of  the  facilities  they 
need. 

S.  191  proposes  to  appropriate  seventy- 
five  millions  a  year  for  5  years  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  States  to  build 
proper  hospital  facilities.  When  you 
divide  seventy-five  millions  among  48 
States,  and  several  Territories,  the 
amount  for  each  State  is  small  indeed. 
As  I  said,  it  is  a  crawhng  step.  But  at 
least  it  is  a  step. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  intricacies  of 
the  matching  plan  at  this  time.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  this  fact.  This  is 
no  attempt  to  federalize  the  Nation's 
hospitals.  Once  a  hospital  has  been  con- 
structed with  the  aid  set  up  in  this  bill, 
no  Federal  employee  has  the  right  to 
exercise  supervision  or  control  over  its 
operations. 

TEXAS  SHORT    1,400   DOCTORS 

Right  here  I  should  like  to  interject 
this  thought.  Before  the  Congress  starts 
talking  about  socialized  medicine,  we 
ought  to  get  enough  doctors  to  take  care 
of  our  people.  It  wouldn't  do  much  good 
to  have  a  card  entitling  you  to  medical 
.service  if  there  is  no  doctor  to  furnish 
that  service. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  right  now  an 
acute  shortage  not  only  of  hospital  facil- 
ities but  of  doctors  and  nurses.  In  Texas, 
as  an  example  because  I  know  about 
Texa.s.  we  need  7.000  doctors  for  our 
population;  we  have  fifty-six  hundred. 
We  are  short  fourteen  hundred.  The 
same  picture  prevails  as  to  nurses.  I 
think  all  of  the  talk  about  socializing  i 
medicine  is  nonsense  and  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  until  we  train  enough  doc- 
tors and  enough  nurses  and  build  enough 
hospitals.  Unhappily,  those  are  things 
you  do  not  do  overnight. 

DESERTING  ^URAL  PRACTICE 

The  hospital  or  public  health  center 
will  make  the  smaller  community  more 
attractive  to  physicians  who.  more  and 
more,  are  deserting  rural  practice  for  the 
cities,  where  they  can  find  all  the  aids 
of  science  at  hand  for  treatment.  You 
cannot  criticize  the  doctor  for  leaving 
the  community  where  he  does  not  have 
the  facilities  to  practice  what  he  has  lieen 
taught  by  science.  Nor  can  you  expect 
the  doctor  to  keep  abreast  of  changing 
methods  when  the  community  offers  him 
no  facilitj  for  using  those  methods.  Re- 
cently I  heard  a  speaker  say  that  with 
the  progress  medical  science  has  made 
in  recent  months,  in  a  brief  time  all 
germ  diseases  will  be  conquered.  That 
may  or  may  not  be  so.  but  we  do  know 
that  to  save  lives,  the  doctor  must  have 
a  place  where  h(  can  take  the  emergency 
patient;  where  blood  for  transfusions  is 
available;  where  aseptic  conditions  pre- 
vail to  n  inimize  the  danger  of  infec- 
tions; where  nurses  will  watch  the  pa- 
tient— and  where  nurses  may  be  trained 
to  meet  the  great  need  in  this  profes-sion. 

There  is  but  one  other  provision  of  the 
bill,  to  which  I  would  particularly  direct 
your  attention. 

You  will  find  in  several  places  lan- 
guage substantially  providing  that  serv- 
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Ices  must  be  provided  without  charge 
when  the  patient  is  not  able  to  pay. 

MASTER   ADMONISHED  US  TO   HEAL  THE   SICK 

This  is  no  bold  concept;  it  is  estab- 
lished practice  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion. Certainly  a  hospital  is  not  strictly 
a  charitable  institution;  you  and  I  who 
are  abL*  to  pay  should  and  do  pay.  We 
accept  it.  We  make  provision  for  it 
when  we  budget  our  incomes.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  Master  admonished  us 
to  neal  the  sick.  It  is  our  ethical  obli- 
gation to  hospitalize  those  who  need  it. 
and  many  communities  already  accept 
that  obligation  willingly.  Certainly  the 
medical  practitioner  does  not  inquire 
into  the  ability  to  pay  of  the  man 
brought  to  a  hospital  by  ambulance, 
suffering  from  traffic  injuries.  The 
doctor's  first  function  is  to  heal.  The 
money  he  Is  paid  l)ecomes  incidental. 
His  .skill,  under  his  oath,  is  as  willingly 
given   free   ar   for  the   highest   fee. 

The  community  responsibility  is  as 
great  as  that  of  the  individual  practi- 
tioner. In  fact,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
doctors  are  shouldering  today  much  of 
the  burden  which  the  entire  community 
should  bear. 

If  you  prefer  to  pitch  this  bill  on  a 
cold-blocded  business  basis,  entirely 
apart  from  moral  and  ethical  consider- 
ations. I  believe  it  good  business  to  keep 
up  the  health  level  of  the  community. 

FLT    DOES   NOT   DISCRIMINATE 

A  friend  once  remarked  to  me  the  fly 
which  eats  at  the  open  privy  of  a  slum 
area  has  no  scruples  about  carrying 
polio  to  the  child  in  the  silk-.stocking 
area.  Today  my  blood  chills  when  I  see 
flies  in  my  home  where  my  baby  is  play- 
ing. The  health  of  a  community  can  be 
no  better  than  the  health  of  those  least 
able  to  afTord  medical  and  hospital  care. 

The  community  is  the  sum  of  its  in- 
dividuals, the  State  the  sum  of  its  com- 
munities, and  the  Nation  the  sum  of  its 
States.  The  whole  man  is  not  divisible; 
nor  the  comn. unity;  nor  the  State;  nor 
the  Nation. 

THAT  MEN  SHALL  LHE 

That,  then,  is  the  bill.  It  proposes 
to  spend  in  1  year  much  less  than  the 
cost  of  1  day  of  war.  It  proposes  to 
make  the.se  expenditures,  not  that  men 
shall  die  but  that  men  may  live.  It  is 
rooted  in  the  sound  American  doctrine 
of  local  government. 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  spend  but 
a  small  fraction  of  war's  cost  in  order 
that  men  may  live  a  fuller,  more  com- 
plete life. 


Legal  Aspecti  of  Contempt  Chargfes  by 
Committee  on   Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or   CALIFO»NU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  PATTi^RSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
existence  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  is  a  threat  to  our 


democracy  and  oiw  constitutional  hb- 
erties.  This  Congress  should  alxjlish  it. 
The  House  of  Representatives  has  by 
no  means  delegated  its  full  power  to 
conduct  investigation  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
In  fact,  the  resolution  which  created  the 
committee  limited  the  committee  to  the 
investigation  of  certain  propaganda 
activities. 

This  propaganda  is  described  as:  "Un- 
American  propaganda  activities  within 
the  United  States,"  and  "subversive  and 
un-American  propaganda  that  is  insti- 
gated from  foreign  countries  or  of  a 
domestic  origin,  and  attacks  the  princi- 
ple of  the  form  of  government  as  guar- 
anteed by  our  Constitution."  The  com- 
mittee is  given  power  to  investigate  other 
questions  "in  relation  thereto  that  would 
aid  Congress  in  any  necessary  remedial 
legislation." 

Propaganda  which  is  American,  that 
is  propaganda  which  is  permitted  by  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  freedom, 
speech  and  press,  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  the  committee's  inquiry.  Even  propa- 
ganda which  is  alleged  to  be  subversive 
is  not  within  the  committee's  power  of 
inquiry  unless  it  attacks  the  principle  of 
our  form  of  government  as  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution. 

From  this  grant  of  power  it  is  clear 
that  the  House  committee  exceeds  its 
authority  when  it  investigates  organiza- 
tions distributing  relief  abroad — as  the 
Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee; 
when  it  inquires  into  matters  of  tax  ex- 
emption— as  in  the  case  of  the  Council 
for  American-Soviet  Friendship;  when 
it  attacks  organizations  defending  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  advocating  legisla- 
tion— as  the  National  Federation  for 
Constitutional  Liberties;  when  it  attacks 
the  Committee  to  Combat  Anti-Semitism 
for  circulating  a  petition  in  .support  of 
a  congressional  resolution;  when  it  at- 
tacks an  advertising  agency  for  placing 
an  advertisement  asking  for  the  abohtion 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
itself;  when  it  seeks  to  examine  the  books 
and  records  and  contributors'  lists  of 
various  organizations  without  regard  to 
their  aims  and  purposes  and  without  re- 
gard to  the  nature  of  their  activities, 
propaganda  or  otherwise. 

The  internal  affairs  of  these  or  other 
organizations,  their  records  and  mem- 
bership lists  and  financial  contributors, 
are  not  the  concern  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  under  the  man- 
date of  Congress  unless  these  organiza- 
tions are  engaged  in  propaganda  as  de- 
fined in  the  above  resolution.  If  they 
do  not  engage  in  such  activities,  the  com- 
mittee clearly  exceeds  its  powers  in  in- 
vestigating them. 

It  is  settled  law  that  when  a  congres- 
sional committee  or  any  other  body  to 
which  Congress  has  delegated  power  ex- 
ceeds that  power,  resistance  to  this  abu.se 
of  power  is  justified  and  lawful. 

The  following  quotations  from  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decisions 
make  this  clear: 

And  It  is  a  necessary  deduction  from  the 
decisions  In  Kilboum  v.  Thompson  and 
In  re  Chapman  that  a  witness  rightfully 
may  refuse  to  answer  where  the  bounds  of 
the  power  are  exceeded,  or  the  questions  are 
not  pertinent,  to  the  matter  under  inquiry. 


(McCrain  v.  DoMghterty  (r73  U.  S  ,  135.  176) 
(1926).) 

An  investigation  not  based  upon  specified 
grounds  Is  quite  as  objectionable  as  a  search 
warrant  not  based  upon  specific  statements 
of  facts.  Such  an  Investigation,  or  such  a 
search.  Is  unlawful  In  its  inception  and  can- 
not be  made  lawful  by  what  It  may  bring,  or 
by  what  it  actually  succeeds  in  bringing,  to 
light.  (G.  C.  Byan  v.  U.  S.  (273  U.  S.  38.  29) 
and  cases  cited.) 

No  one  can  read  these  two  great  opinions 
without  perceiving  how  closely  allied  In 
principle  are  the  tliree  protective  rights  of 
the  individual — that  against  compulsory  i?ll- 
accusation.  that  against  unlawful  searches 
and  seizures,  and  that  against  unlawful  in- 
quisitorial inve-stigations.  They  were  among 
those  intolerable  abuses  of  the  star  chamt)er. 
which  brought  that  Institution  to  an  end 
at  the  hand  of  the  Long  Parliament  In  1640. 
Even  the  shortest  step  In  the  direction  cf 
curtailing  one  of  these  rights  must  be  halted 
in  limine  lest  It  serve  as  a  precedent  for 
further  advances  in  the  same  direction,  or 
for  wrongful  invasions  of  the  others.  (Jones 
V.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (298 
U.  S.  1).) 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tinties  is  limited  not  only  by  the  terms  of 
congressional  resolution,  but  also  by  the 
constitutional  guarantees  of  speech  and 
press.  The  committee's  realm  of  inquiry 
is  limited  to  the  fieid  of  propaganda. 
Propaganda  in  its  broadest  connotations 
includes  the  entire  realm  of  expressed 
opinions  and  beliefs,  of  educational  mat- 
ters disseminated  to  call  attention  to 
evils,  the  methods  of  their  elimination, 
and  of  legislative  and  political  activities. 
These  "propaganda  activities  "  are  all  em- 
braced in  the  concept  of  press  and  .speech 
guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  to 
the  United  States  Constitution.  Cer- 
tainly the  House  of  Representatives  did 
not  intend  to  give  this  committee  the 
right  to  investigate  matters  of  opinion, 
education,  and  legislation  upon  which 
Congress  Itself  cannot  constitutionally 
legislate. 

The  first  amentlment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion is  express  on  the  limitation  of  con- 
gressional power: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  •  •  • 
abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press:  or  the  right  cf  the  people  lawfuUy  .to 
assembly  and  to  petition  the  Government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  oft  repeated 
the  principle  that  legislation  which  in- 
terferes with  the  right  of  speech  and 
press  is  unconstitutional  unless  limited  to 
those  expressions  which  are  rendered  "in 
such  circumstances  and  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  create  a  clear  and  present 
danger  that  they  will  bring  about  thi- 
substantive  evils  that  Congress  has  a 
right  to  prevent." 

And  very  recently  we  have  also  suggested 
that  "clear  and  present  danger"  Is  an  ap- 
propriate guide  in  determining  the  consti- 
tutionality of  restrictions  upon  expression 
■where  the  substantive  evil  sought  to  l>e  pre- 
vented by  the  restriction  la  "destruction  of 
life  or  property,  or  Invasion  of  right  of 
privacy."  (Thornhill  v.  Alabama  (310  U.  S. 
88.  105,  60  S.  Ct.  736.  745.  84  L.  Ed.  1093).) 

What  finally  emerges  from  the  "clear  and 
present  danger"  cases  Is  a  worJcing  principle 
that  the  substantive  evil  must  be  extremely 
serious  and  the  degree  of  Imminence  ex- 
tremely high  l)efore  utterances  can  be  pun- 
ished (Bridges  v.  State  cf  Calijornia  (6'2  S. 
Ct.  190,  193.  194,  314  U.  S.  252,  86  L.  Ed.  192. 
1941).) 
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Saily  this  year  the  Supreme  Court 
recogpized  that — 

preMrvatlon  of  a  free  society  ts  depend - 

1  ion  the  right  of  each  Individiial  citizen 

Ive  such  literature  as  he  himself  might 
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Anjl  that— 

Thf    right    to   exercise    the    liberties   safe- 
guard ^d  by  the  first  amendment   "lies  In  the 
foundation  of  free  government  by  free  men. 
iMar>>i   V    State  of  Alabama   (Jan.  7.   1946) 
14  L     iV    1063  ) 
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Member  of  Congress  mindful  of  the 
guaranties    can    support 
committee's  investigation. 

h  the  National  Council  of  Ameri- 

$oviet  Friendship  and  the  National 

lor  Constitutional  Liberties 

to  the  Un-American  Activities 

rjiittet  copies  of  their  published  ma- 

inciuding      books,      pamphlets. 

s.  summaries  of  meetings,  bulle- 

information.  and  other  material 

support  for  the  general  aims  of 

organizations  or  for  specific  issues. 

committee  was  not  interested  in 

ateria!. 

activities  of  the  Council  of  Ameri- 
viet  Friendship,  which  takes  no 
on  domestic  issues,  in  disseminat- 
iiformation  al)out  the  Soviet  Union, 
tremendous    public   demon - 
of  American-Soviet  friendship 
ipated  in  and  approved  of  by  the 
Government  ofRcials.  at  all  times 
acted  in  a  field  in  which  prohibi- 
restrictive  legislation  cannot  be 
tutionally     imposed — a     field     in 
no    remedial"  legislation  is  nec- 
or  is  legally  permitted. 
National  Federation  for  Constitu- 
Libertles  in  defending  the  Bill  of 
,  in  seeking  FEPC  legislation,  the 
of  the  poll  tax.  the  defeat  of  anti- 
legislation,  and  the  elimination  of 
was  similarly  engaged  in 
anda  activities"  not  subject  to 
ssional  limitation. 
Moss-Arnold  Advertising  Agency, 
on  behalf  of  a  client — the  Citi- 
United    to    Abolish    the    Wood- 
Committee — in  placing  an  adver- 
mjpnt  opposing  the  activities  of  the 
ttee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
seeking  its  abolition,  ceitainly  did 
in  un-American  or  subversive 
The  advertisement  itself  was 
an  expression  of  opinion  on  which 
ss  could   not — and   would   not — 
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Joint  Antl-Fascist  Refugee  Com- 
dedicated  to  giving  relief  to  the 
victiniis  of  fascism  and  raising  funds  sole- 
that  purjxjse.  Is  not  engaged  in  any 
propaganda  activities  whatsoever,  sub- 
or  otherwise. 

the  Committee  on  Un-American 
ties  ignored  the  evidence — either  of 
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the  lack  of  propaganda  activities  or  of 
their  nature.  The  committee  refu.«ed  to 
consider  the  clear  proof  submitted  that 
the  organizations  under  its  attack  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  its  power.  In- 
stead the  committee  pressed  its  unwar- 
ranted demands  for  books,  records,  cor- 
respondence, contributors"  lists,  and  so 
forth. 

These  demands  cannot  possibly  be 
motivated  by  any  valid  legislative  pur- 
jKxse.  They  are  motivated  solely  by  the 
political  opposition  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  organizations  under  investigation. 

The  language  of  the  Hou.'^e 

resolut.  :'.g  the  committee  does 

not  contain  adequate  criteria  setting 
forth  the  limits  of  the  power  granted  to 
the  committee.  Taking  advantage  of 
this  ambiguity,  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  attempted  to 
exercise  a  power  greater  than  the  power 
of  Congress  itself  in  its  sweeping  attacks 
upon  organizations  dealing  with  matters 
of  opinion,  education,  legislation,  and 
political  activity.  The  power  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties to  itself  is  so  subversive  of  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees  that  it  must  be 
deemed  to  be  void.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  not  have  intended  that 
this  committee  should  have  the  untram- 
meied  power  to  interfere  with  the  activi- 
ties which  are  the  very  foundations  of 
democratic  government. 

The  organizations  and  individuals  who 
have  been  charged  with  contempt  by  the 
Un-Amencan  Activities  Committee  have 
actually  committed  no  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. They  have,  in  each  case,  respected 
the  subpena  power  of  Congress  and  have 
appeared  before  the  committee.  They 
have,  in  each  case,  submitted  freely, 
though  hampered  by  the  committee  it- 
self, the  factual  information  and  material 
prepared  and  distributed  by  them  which 
might  conceivably  be  classed  as  prop- 
aganda. They  were  prepared  and  will- 
ing to  be  examined  on  this  material  and 
to  establish  affirmatively  that  they  en- 
gaged in  no  propaganda  which  could  pos- 
sibly be  declared  un-American  or  sub- 
versive. 

Resistance  to  the  committee's  demands 
developed  only  when  the  committee  ex- 
ceeded its  powers,  violating  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals involved  by  asking  questions 
and  demanding  records  not  pertinent  to 
any  matter  within  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mittee's power  and  by  a  misvise  of  the 
subpena  power. 

The  very  statute  under  which  this  pro- 
ceeding is  brought  requires  only  that  a 
witness  answer  pertinent  questions  and 
furnish  pertinent  letters  or  documents. 
The  books  and  records  of  organizations 
not  engaged  in  un-American  or  subver- 
sive activities  are  not  pertinent  to  the 
matters  which  have  been  committed  to 
the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
for  Investigation.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, as  the  organizations  themselves 
have  pointed  out.  it  is  their  right  and  in 
fact  their  duty  to  resist  the  unwarranted 
demands  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 


Justification  for  their  position  Is  in  the 
following  language  of  Justice  Brandeis: 

The  makers  of  our  Constitution  undertook 
to  secure  conditions  favorable  to  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  They  recognized  th^  sig- 
nificance of  man's  spiritual  nature  of  his 
feelings  and  of  his  intellect  They  knew 
that  only  a  part  of  the  pain,  pleasure  laid 
satisfactions  of  life  are  to  be  found  in  ma- 
terial things  They  sought  to  prelect  Ameri- 
cans In  their  beliefs,  their  emotions  and 
their  sensations  They  conferred.  :\s  jt5Mmst 
the  Government,  the  right  to  be  let  alone — 
the  moat  comprehensive  rlRht  and" the  right 
most  valued  by  civilized  man.  To  protect 
that  rl<?ht.  every  unjustifiable  mtrusion  by 
the  Government  upon  the  privacy  of  the  in- 
dividual, whatever  the  means  empl(  yed  must 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. iOlmstead  v.  United  States  (277  U  S. 
438.  478-479)  ) 

This  observation  is  particularly  true,  as 
we  have  indicated,  when  there  is  an  inva- 
sion of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  speech, 
and  opinion  which  is  involved  in  the  case 
of  every  organization  and  individual  un- 
der attack  by  the  committee. 

It  is  emphasized  by  the  sweeping  de- 
mands in  the  subpenas  issued  by  the 
committee  which  in  themselves  consti- 
tute a  violation  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
That  amendment  provides: 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  shall  not 
be  violated. 

As  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
held  In  a  very  recent  case — OklahoJiia 
Publishing  Co.  v.  Wallino:  Nexcs  Printing 
Co..  Inc..  V.  Same.  Nos.  61  and  63.  October 
term.  1945:  decided  February  11.  1946. 
14  L.  W.  4161— the  use  of  the  subpena 
power  is  a  constructive  search  and  may 
only  be  exercised  when  the  investiga- 
tion Is  authorized  by  Congress,  is  for  a 
purpo.se  Congress  oan  order,  and  the  doc- 
uments .sought  are  relevant  to  the  in- 
quiry. The  use  of  the  subpena  power 
beyond  these  limitations  is  an  invasion 
of  the  guarantees  of  the  fourth  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  pending  contempt  case  the  sub- 
pena power  has  been  used  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  to  jus- 
tify or  to  implement  fishing  expedi- 
tions into  the  internal  affairs  of  these 
organizations,  under  the  ostensible  pur- 
pose of  determining  whether  or  not  these 
organizations  are  engaged  in  un-Ameri- 
can or  subversive  activities.  Because  the 
propaganda  activities  of  these  organiza- 
tions are  neither  un-American  nor  sub- 
versive no  Information  elicited  on  mem- 
bers, the  correspondence,  contributors' 
lists,  or  otherJj;nternal  matters  could 
possibly  changT  the  character  of,  the 
propaganda  activities  so  as  to  make  the 
organization  a  proper  subject  of  the  com- 
mittee's inquiry. 

The  resistance  of  the  individuals  is 
therefore  based  not  on  a  contempt  of 
Congress  nor  on  any  defiance  of  any 
legitimate  or  proper  activity  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities.  The 
resistance  is  .soundly  ba.sed  on  constitu- 
tional principles  and  on  a  reasonable 
Interpretation  of  the  vague  power  given 
to  the  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
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tivlties.  It  is  based  also  upon  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  that  the  committee 
is  not  conducting  these  investigations  for 
any  legislative  purpose.  Since  the  in- 
ception of  the  committee  and  its  prede- 
cessor, no  remedial  legislation  has  been 
ofTered  to  Congress  by  this  committee. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Legisla- 
tion on  the  matters  of  opinion,  on  the 
educational  and  political  activities  which 
the  con.mittee  seeks  to  interfere  with  by 
its  investigations,  is  palpably  uncon- 
stitutional. That  is  why  no  legislation 
is  ofTered.  If  it  were.  Congress  would 
reject  it  in  deference  to  the  constitu- 
tional principles  which  it  would  neces- 
sarily violate. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  in  its  current 
issue — April  13 — charges  that  the  in- 
ve.stigation  by  the  committee  of  "opinion 
expie.ssed  in  paid  advertising  copy 
amounts  to  intimidation"  and  is  "an  at- 
tempt to  control  thought."  It  comments 
further: 

If.  through  such  methods,  a  branch  of  Con- 
gress can  label  such  opinion  good  or  bad. 
right  cr  wrong,  it  need  not  go  much  further 
to  do  the  same  with  the  now  free  editorial 
expressions  In   our  newspapers. 

The  persons  charged  with  contempt 
before  the  House  are  persons  who  did 
nothing  more  than  to  disseminate  infor- 
mation and  engage  in  expressions  of 
opinion  on  matters  of  the  day.  These, 
in  the  judgment  of  member,  of  the 
committee,  were  bad  or  wrong.  Their 
refusal  to  accept  this  judgment  Is  their 
only  crime.  The  House  would  render 
the  greatest  service  to  its  own  dignity 
and  prerogatives  by  ruling  that  congres- 
sional power  shall  not  be  used  to  further 
persecute  these  Americans  for  their 
opinions  and  beliefs. 

Let  us  keep  faith  with  the  American 
people  by  voting  this  unconstitutional 
committee  out.  Let  us  rededicate  our- 
selves to  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
press,  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  right 
of  one  to  petition  his  government. 


Extension  of  Selective  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  DOUGLAS  MANKIN 

or    GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  IS.  1946 

Mrs.  MANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
todays  Washington  Post: 

LET   DOWN    BT   THE   HOUSE 

We  share  with  Members  of  the  House 
reluctance  to  see  compulsory  military  service 
continued  even  a  day  longer  than  Is  neces- 
sary. Yet  we  think  that,  in  voting  to  sus- 
pend selective-service  inductions  lor  5 
months  and  to  exempt  youths  of  18  and  19 
years  from  the  draft,  the  House  has  let  the 
Nation  down  In  a  thoughtless  and  Irrespon- 
sible way.  Someone  aptly  remarked  that 
these  amendments  have  not  killed  the  bill 
but  merely  buried  It  alive. 

Specific  arguments  for  both  the  major 
ch.ingea  written  into  the  bill  on  Saturday 
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carry  a  good  deal  of  weight.  Even  General 
Elsenhower  said  the  other  day  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  men  beyond  their  teens  for 
occupation  duty.  Unseasoned  youths  of  18 
and  19  often  lack  the  discretion  and  moral 
stamina  that  troops  occupying  a  foreign  land 
should  have.  Why.  then,  should  this  group 
continue  to  be  drafted?  One  simple  answer 
Is  that  not  all  troops  are  assigned  to  occupa- 
tion duty.  Many  are  needed  In  this  country 
to  service  the  troops  abroad.  More  import- 
ant is  the  fact  that  to  eliminate  youths  under 
20  would  be  virtually  to  cut  off  the  flow  of 
selective-service  recruits  Into  the  Army,  for 
the  older  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  have 
already  been  drafted. 

Plausible  arguments  were  also  made  for 
the  amendment  surpending  all  inductions  for 
5  months.  This  delay,  it  is  said,  will  tend 
to  threw  full  emphasis  upon  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. Then,  if  the  voluntary  system  fails 
to  bring  In  enough  men.  the  President  can 
order  a  resumption  of  selective-service  In- 
ductions. But  this  Is  to  treat  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  maintaining  cur  position  In  the  post- 
war world  as  if  It  were  a  matter  of  signing 
up  enough  men  to  lay  a  sewer  or  put  in  a 
sidewalk.  It  will  carry  the  impression  all 
over  the  world  that  the  United  States  is  once 
more  preparing  to  iibandon  Its  world  respon- 
sibilities at  the  earliest  possible  naoment. 

What  we  obviously  need  is  a  policy  of 
maintaining  our  reduced  military  strength 
on  a  systematic  and  routine  basis.  The  Post 
sincerely  hopes  that  enough  volunteers  will 
be  fcund  to  fill  up  the  occupation  forces  in 
both  Germany  and  Japan.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  armed  forces  should  not  be  left  to 
operate  on  a  shoestring.  We  can  exert  a 
strong  Influence  for  peace  and  order  in  the 
world  only  if  we  carry  through  without  quib- 
bling or  hesitation  the  obligations  we  have 
assumed.  To  withdraw  Into  our  shell  in  the 
present  un.settled  state  of  international  af- 
fairs would  be  to  leave  the  world  to  chaos 
after  a  great  expenditure  of  life  and  Irre- 
placeable resources  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty, 
order,  and  peace.  From  this  broader  point 
of  view  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
House  has  gambled  with  the  security  which 
has  so  recently  been  purchased  at  so  high  a 
price. 

In  other  words,  the  House  indulged  In  a 
shorli-ightcd  throwback  to  localism  and  do- 
mestic politics  in  dealing  with  an  issue  that 
demands  a  United  Nations  viewpoint.  It  cut 
a  sizable  piece  of  ground  from  beneath  Sec- 
retary Byrnes  in  his  struggle  m  establish  an 
orderly  peace  system.  This  tragic  aspect  of 
Saturday's  performance  cannot  be  reasoned 
away  by  petty  arguments  baied  upon  per- 
sonal convenience  or  the  preference  of  Amer- 
icans for  civilian  Jobs.  Nor  can  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  be  set  right  by  anything 
less  than  a  final  vote  in  both  Hou.=es  for  un- 
interrupted continuation  of  selective  service 
during  the  next  year. 


Reinstitution  of  Rationing 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHiS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  12,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  sent  to  me,  per- 
haps because  I  am  an  alumnus  of  the 
institution,  a  petition  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity containing  the  names  of  1,476  stu- 
dents who.  by  petition,  urge  the  Congress 


to  take  all  possible  action  and  the  Na- 
tion to  take  all  possible  action  even  in- 
cluding, if  necessary,  the  reinstitution  of 
rationing  to  meet  the  relief  needs  of  a 
himgry  world.  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  in  this  connection  that  in  filing  these 
petitions  which  I  shall  do  in  the  proper 
way,  there  is  one  mistake  of  fact  in  the 
petition,  because  the  students  have  as- 
sumed that  Congress  has  not  made  all 
the  appropriations  which  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  to  make  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  the  work  of  UNRRA. 
We  have  made  those  contributions,  and 
I  think  that  should  be  made  clear. 
Other  than  that  I  want  to  most  sincerely 
commend  these  students  for  the  hu- 
manitarian action  they  have  taken. 


Address  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of 
New  York,  at  Roosevelt  Memorial  Din- 
ner, New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UMTED  STATES 

Monday.  April  15  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  dinner  given  by 
the  National  Citizens  Political  Action 
Committee  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore. New  York  City,  on  April  12, 
1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

My  friends,  in  the  12  months  that  have 
roiled  by  since  the  loss  of  our  great  leader, 
there  Is  one  thought  which  has  been  given 
expression  more  frequently  than  any  other. 

The  thought  has  been  this:  that  In  both 
domestic  and  International  affairs.  America 
should  carry  forward  faithfully  the  progranaa 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

And  yet,  we  must  be  careful,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  this  thought.  Otherwise,  in  our 
concentration  upon  being  faithful  to  'he 
specific  programs  which  Roosevelt  Initiated, 
we  may  reach  a  result  directly  opposite  to 
what  he  would  have  wished. 

For  to  fellow  any  program  of  the  past, 
however  good  it  was  in  its  day,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  following  the  spirit  of 
liberalism  and  progress,  which  constantly 
formulates  new  programs  to  meet  new  needs. 

It  is  not  the  specific  programs  of  Roosevelt 
that  have  eternal  validity.  The  eternal  veri- 
ties lie  in  the  spirit  with  which  Roosevelt  ap- 
proached problems — his  courage,  his  deter- 
mination, his  faith  in  the  people.  hU  subor- 
dination of  every  otl»er  consideration  to  the 
welfare  of  humanity. 

When  Roosevelt  became  President  in  1933. 
he  carried  forward  In  the  spirit  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  But  he  did  not  use  the  programs  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  They  would  have  been 
entirely  unsuited  to  the  nlnteen-thlrtles. 
Roosevelt  formulated  new  programs  that 
were  suited  to  his  times. 

And  now.  in  1946.  I  believe  that  the  world 
Is  changing  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 
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underneath  the  details  of  Rocaevelt's 
uc   programs   for  the    middle  thirties, 
was  his  fiiith  and  cor.fldence  that  all 
'op!e  can  and  must  be  protected  from 
J  azards  of   unemployment   and  old  age 
■  health     There  was  his  faith  and  con- 
that  all  the  perple  should  have  de- 
Iiumes.     There  wus  his  faith  and  con- 
e  that  all  the  people  should  have  the 
p  to  work,   and  that  unemployment  in 
i-m-ide   society   la    no   more    inevitable 
sc.irlet  fever      There  was  his  faith  and 
ence  tha.  dem.>cracy.  better  than  any 
svsteni   can  achieve  tbeaa  goals  of  hu- 
Uguity  and  human  freedom. 
ay.  our  task  is  not  merely  to  look  at 
Roosevelt   proposed,  and  then   Ui  seek 
It  adopted  by  the  Con^jress  and  ap- 
by  the  people.     Any  person  or  grrup 
persons  who  seek  to  walk   In  Roosevelt's 
leps,  in  this  narrow  sense,  will  be  walk- 
ciiwartl    rather    tha;i    forward.      They 
b*    a(  what    Roosevelt    did   in 

but  re  .,  ;t  In  substance, 

need  bigger  social-security  programs, 
housinti  programs,  and  more  compre- 
8  full -employment  programs,  than  any 
amed  of  10  years  ago.  Our  war  pro- 
<n  nchlevements  make  Jt  clear  that  only 
b  KTijer   pr  >cr:im9     ■  --asure   up   to 

ke  rav,  ei-^ilv  do      !  ;e.  only  these 

will  measure  up  to  what  we 
df  •  -to  Ho. 

(  Uf  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
to  me   that  this  same  proposition 
eqtlally  valid.     We  cannot  maintain  peace 
ihe  world,  simply  by  research  n 

It  did   or  intended  to  do,  b.  ^ 

h'  Atlantir  Charter  and  enduin  with 

But  we  can  renllze  a  formula  for  per- 

t    peace,    if   wp   continue   to   manifest 

rit   and  outlook   that   Roosevelt    d:s- 
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spirit  and  outlork.  as  I  see  It.  may  b-» 
summarized        Roosevelt     was     fully 
tliat  America  had  become  the  mltthti- 
on  on  earth     But  he  felt  that  those 
irere  strong  can  best  afTord  to  be  gen- 
He  felt  that  only  by   an  unqunltfled 
ion  of  American  generosltv  c<  uld  the 
which  suffered  so  much  more  than 
di^rlni;  the  war  retain  a  feeling  of  good 

ard  America. 

LKJsevelt    knew    that    the   miserable   and 

altzed   aod   exhausted   peoples  of  Eu- 

nd  Asia  will  not  remain  that  way  for- 

Througll  one  means  or  another,  with 

re90«rcca  and  their  talents,  they  will 

strong.     Roosevelt   therefore  sensed 

Imerlcan  welfare  could  not  rest  upon 

the  big  stick.    American  welfare  can 

I'iW  upon  appreciattng  the  problems  of 

nations,  and  halplag  them  to  surmount 

immediate  difficulties.     Morality  in  in- 

lonal  affairs  should  never  be  confused 

self-righteousncas.        Tryln?    to    con- 

sny  other  great  nation  that  it  is  wrong 

taaardous  and  unprofitable  task.    It  is 

more   profitable  to  seek   to  convince 

great   nations   that   America  is   their 


scientists  are  wrong  when  they  say 
Is  no  defense  against  the  atomic  bomb, 
is  one  defense,  and  only  one.  against 


the  atomic  bomb — a  contented  world. 
America  has  the  responsibility  to  lead  In 
aclUevlng  that  contentment  I  believe  that 
Rooaeveit  was  supremely  aware  of  this.  I 
believe  that  we  should  proceed  In  the  spirit 
In  which  he  acted 

Foreign  policy,  in  most  cases.  Is  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  domestic  economy.  I  agree  with 
Sir  William  Beveridge  that  full  employment 
in  America  is  the  most  Important  single  re- 
quirement for  permanent  world  pence  It 
follows  that  a  domestic  program  for  Amer- 
ica. In  the  spirit  of  Roosevelt,  is  the  best 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  a  foreign 
policy  in  the  spirit  of  Roosevelt 

Unfortunately,  there  are  some  people  in 
public  life  who  have  gained  a  reputation 
for  beini;  liberal  in  foreign  affairs,  while 
they    remain    rear  ■>    at    home       The 

American  people  ar  .>*:  fully  awakened 

to  the  bearing  which  our  own  domestic  af- 
fairs will  have  upon  the  future  at  the  world. 
That  awakening  must  t>e  made  complete — 
and  quickly 

We  must  carry  forward,  between  194«  and 
1950.  a  domestic  program  which  is  as  bold 
and  advanced,  for  these  times,  as  Roosevelt's 
ctaSMMlc  program  between  1933  and  1937 
mw  for  his  time.  We  must  carry  forward, 
between  1»4«  and  1960.  a  foreign  policy  which 
is  as  far-sixhted  fur  these  times,  as  the  for- 
eign policy  which  Roosevelt  developed  be- 
tween 1937  and  1941  was  for  his  time  We 
must  fight  the  war  agaliut  social  injustice 
and  against  want  in  a  land  of  plenty,  as 
unrslwitlessly  as  Roosevelt  led  in  the  war 
against  faaelam  between    1941   and   1945 

Anything  less  than  this  will  be  unfair  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  world  Any- 
thing less  than  this  will  fail  to  capitalize 
the  heritage  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  left 
us.  We  must  live  with  that  heritage  and 
multiply  its  fruits. 


Generals  Eisenhower  and  MacArthur  Laud 
(he  Merchant  Marine's  Contribution  to 
Victory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

"F   NEW   JER.-EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  r^"■— KLD.  Mr  Speaker,  in  the 
debate  aurday  I  a.  ked  the  distin- 

guished chairman  of  the  >'ouse  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  May  J,  if  he  had 
read  the  tributes  paid  the  rr.en  of  the 
United  States  merchant  marine  during 
the  war  by  General  Ei.-^enhower  and 
General  MacArthur. 

During  the  summer  of  1944,  shortly 
after  the  Normandy  beachhead  was 
established  and  I  had  worked  my  way  to 
Enqland  on  a  tanker  carryirp  high 
octane  in  convoy.  I  learned  at  SHEAF 
that  Gene;'  '"  nhower  had  issued  the 
followina;  nt: 

When  final  victory  Is  ours,  there  Is  no  or- 
ganization that  wUl  share  Ita  credit  more 
deservedly  than  the  merchant  marine. 

On  April  1.  1945.  General  MacArthur. 
lauding  the  merchant  seamen  for  their 
aid  in  the  liberation  of  the  Philippines, 
said: 

With  us.  they  shared  the  heaviest  enemy 
fire.  On  these  islands  I  have  ordered  them 
off  their  ships  and  into  fox  holes  when  their 
ships   became   untenable   targets   of   attack. 


At  our  side  they  have  suffered  in  bloodshed 
and  death. 

The  high  caliber  of  efficiency  aiKl  courage 
they  displayed  in  their  part  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Philippines  marked  their  conduct 
throughout  the  entire  campaign  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific.  They  have  contributed 
tremendously  to  our  8Uccei«8.  I  hold  no 
branch  In  higher  esteem  than  the  merchant 
marine  service. 


The  Worst  li  Yet  To  Come 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  matAaKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Congress,  this  week,  will  be  con- 
ng  an  extension  of  the  OPA.  Is 
any  Member  of  this  House  who 
will  defend  the  acuon  of  the  OPA.  as  it 
relates  to  meat,  butter,  and  other  fcod,*? 
Thr  OPA  has  .some  32  000  polit;cal  Phari- 
sees, who  have  been  trying  to  control 
every  section  of  the  economy  of  this 
country.  They  would  regulate  every- 
thing from  your  ^  .:igs  to  your 
hair  tonic.  They  try  ; ..  -.;..rcl  the  prices 
on  more  than  8.0C0.0C0  separate  items, 
involving  billions  of  transactions  every 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  this  humble 
Congressman  that  the  OPA  has  out- 
lived its  u.sefulness,  but  not  its  appro- 
priations. Their  appropriations  should 
t>e  cut  off  and  they  should  be  permitted 
to  die  on  the  vine.  Their  Enforcement 
Division  'eaves  a  stench  in  the  novtrih 
of  the  honest  businessman.  It  stink.s 
with  corruption  and  crime. 

The  OPA  father,  the  black  market. 
Legitifiiale  packers  can  no  longer  buy 
enough  cattle  for  slaughter.  The  worst 
meat  she-*  f  all  times  now  faces  tho 

country.  >  the  honest   packer  Is 

purcha.'^ing  about  15  percent  ol  the  meat. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  in- 
form you  that  uninspected  black-market 
meat  has  tripled  in  the  la.«;t  few  months. 
The  packing  houses  are  layinc  off  em- 
ployees. The  black-market  cattle  rus- 
tlers are  in  the  saddle.  They  leave  a 
trail  of  slime  and  corruption  whicli 
would  make  the  l>ootlegeer«  in  prohibi- 
tion days  blush  with  shan.e. 

What  will  Congress  do  about  attempt - 
in?  to  get  more  meat,  butter,  and  food 
to  the  tables  of  hungry  Americans?  The 
OPA.  with  its  colossal  egotism,  is  a  polit- 
ical fraud.  It  ought  to  be  drastically 
amended  or  eliminated. 

The  following  editorial  from  a  leadlnc 
.<tock  journal,  in  the  bread  brisket  of 
America,  reflects  -accurately  the  condi- 
tion which  now  exists: 

TMI  WOQST  IS  TFT  TO  COME 

Conditions  in  the  livestock  and  meat  m- 
dustry  are  deplorable.  Fren  tragic.  Legiti- 
mate operators  are  being  forced  to  be  cnx  ked 
or  quit.  The  slaughter  business  Is  t)elrg 
scattered  to  the  four  winds,  with  the  con- 
cerns exposed  to  public  scrutiny  and  official 
inspection  hopelessly  handlcapi>ed.  They 
stand  helplessly  by.  while  their  establlsliecl 
trade  drifts  away  from  them.  All  sorts  of 
dodges  are  worked  by  mubhroom  outfits  that 
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have  no  expectation  or  desire  to  remain  In 
the  business  permanently,  so  long  as  they 
can  cash  In  now.  The  retailer's  conscience  Is 
atrophied.  The  consumers  are  l)elng  bilked 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Pay  to 
the  producer  Is  Inadequate.  He  has  no 
chance  to  share  in  the  big  money.  His  oper- 
ations are  discouraged,  and  so  long  as  pro- 
duction continues  to  lag.  which  it  will  until 
the  producer  is  better  paid,  all  the  current 
evils  will  persist,  and  probably  multiply. 
There  is  no  hope,  until  and  unless  OPA  is 
legally  Interred,  so  far  as  the  livestock  and 
meat  business  is  concerned. 

The  war  Is  over.  We  were  promised,  and 
had  reason  to  expect,  that  once  the  war  was 
over  Government  controls  would  make  their 
exit  But  the  pay  rollers  did  a  grand  Job  of 
scaring  The  country,  to  keep  their  Jobs  good. 
At  first  they  would  have  to  be  kept  Just  a 
while  longer,  till  things  got  in  a  little  better 
shape.  But  things  didn't  get  in  better  shape. 
They  got  worse,  and  with  every  turn  for  the 
worse,  claims  for  continued  control  were  set 
up  and  cemented  In  the  public  mind.  On 
and  on.  This  was  bad,  that  was  bad  And 
with  every  new  bad.  a  new  order,  farther 
reaching,  more  complex,  more  confusing,  pre- 
cipitating new  emergencies,  requiring  new 
regulations.  Never  kill  an  old  one.  No.  sir. 
Never  less  regulation:  always  more.  Till  we 
are  where  we  are.  in  the  livestock  and  meat 
business,  and  that  Is  a  mess,  such  as  never 
before  did  America  witness. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  country  doesn't 
have  the  meat  It  should  have,  and  could 
have  were  producers  given  fair  treatment;  it 
Is  bad  enough  that  the  entire  livestock  and 
meat  industry  is  suffering  dislocations  from 
which  it  will  take  years  to  recover;  but  it  is 
a  downright  crime,  an  offense  to  common 
decency,  that,  in  a  wholesale  manner,  self- 
preservation,  in  a  business  sense,  has  been 
forced  to  rest  on  a  foundation  of  cheating. 
That.  OPA  has  done  to  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry;  that,  throughout  the  history 
of  this  country,  has  rated  at  the  top,  in  its 
standards  of  business  ethics.  It  takes  the 
very  heart  out  of  a  business  In  which  men 
of  character  have  alway-,  taken  pride. 

OPA  has  done  this  thing  to  us.  in  the  live- 
stock and  meat  industry.  That  will  never  be 
forgotten,  nor  forgiven.  If  the  end  is  not  in 
sight,  the  worst  has  not  yet  been  seen.  Is 
there  no  hope? 


V/estinghouse  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Westinghouse  strike  still 
continues.  It  is  now  in  its  fourteenth 
week.  The  Westinghouse  employees' 
proposal  to  the  company  was  no  more 
than  was  asked  for.  and  readily  granted, 
by  the  Westinghouse  competing  com- 
panies. 

The  employees  at  Westinghouse  are 
entitled  to  ask  the  company  for  a  decent 
living  wage  consistent  with  the  advance 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  negotiations 
were  followed  by  an  ultimatum  by  the 
company  to  its  employees.  The  attitude 
of  the  company  since  March  19  smacks 
of  the  feudal  days  of  the  open  shop.  The 
company  rendered  its  proposal  to  the 
employees,  gave  them  an  ultimatum,  and 


sought  the  use  of  the  State  police,  which 
are  still  on  the  job  patrolling  the  town 
of  East  Pittsburgh.  Whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  company  or  not,  it  bears 
all  the  earmarks  of  an  effort  to  destroy 
the  union  and  bring  about  the  open 
shop.  These  are  the  same  methods  used 
in  the  old  days  of  hammer  and  tongs. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  has  hap- 
pened, especially  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  greatest  industrial  center  of 
the  United  States — or  of  the  world  per- 
haps— where  amicable  relations  seem  to 
exist  in  all  the  industries  in  the  area. 
This  strike  is  the  only  remaining  strike 
of  importance  in  that  territory,  and  at 
this  time  negotiations  are  in  abeyance.  I 
say  abeyance,  because  the  company  Is 
mistaken  in  thinking  it  can  issue  an 
ultimatum  to  the  employees  in  this  day 
and  age. 

I  may  be  just  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wind,  but  my  recommendation  to  the 
management  of  the  Westinghouse  Co. 
would  be  to  resume  negotiations  with  the 
employees  and  do  it  on  a  straight  across 
the  board  basis,  and  not  to  follow  the 
conduct  outlined  by  the  mediators  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  from  the  mediation 
because  the  company  issued  the  ulti- 
matum to  be  effective  March  31.  In  the 
mediators*  report  it  is  stated: 

Though  the  company's  proposal  of  March 
19  takes  the  form  of  an  18'i-cent  offer.  It  is. 
in  substance,  neither  an  across-the-board  of- 
fer nor  an  offer  of  18' i  cents  or  17' i  cents  an 
hour  in  any  of  the  classifications  to  which  It 
applies. 

Further,  the  report  clearly  shows  that 
the  lamp  department  was  excluded  from 
an  increase: 

The  lamp  department,  containing  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  all  employees.  Is  ex- 
cluded from  the  general  offer.  Under  its 
sjjecial  lamp-department  offer  the  company 
calculates  that  these  10  percent  of  Its  em- 
ployees will  receive  a  small  wa£, ;  Increase. 
If  any. 

Other  matters  in  di.<;pute.  r.ccording  to 
the  report  of  the  mediators,  were  not 
squarely  met  by  the  company,  and  in  the 
final  conclusion  of  the  mediators'  report 
it  is  stated: 

When,  on  March  19.  the  25-page  proposal 
wns  finally  submitted  to  the  union  by  the 
company  with  an  accompanying  letter  say- 
ing that  "this  proposal  expires  at  midnight 
March  31,  1946. "  it  seemed  clear  to  the  media- 
tors that  unless  the  company's  proposal  were 
to  be  considered  as  an  ultimatum,  the  re- 
maining 12  days  of  the  month  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  a  reasonable  negotiation  or 
mediation  of  the  many  provisions  of  the 
company's  proposal.  The  mediators,  there- 
for, formally  requested  the  company  to  agree 
to  an  extension  of  time.  This  request  the 
company  formally  refused. 

The  refusal  of  the  company  on  March  22 
to  continue  negotiations  or  meet  with  the 
union  unless  its  wage  offer  was  accepted  in 
full,  together  with  its  refusal  to  extend  the 
contract  for  a  reasonable  period,  created  con- 
ditions that  made  mediation  impossible.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  mediators  withdrew  In  the 
afternoon  of  March  22  and  now  render  this 
report  to  you. 

It  is  hoped  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation,  the  State,  and  the  community 
that  these  matters  will  be  settled  by 
proper  negotiations  immediately.    These 


j)eople  have  families  to  feed  and  clothe 
and  to  house,  and  they  are  asking  only 
what  is  just.  If  the  company  could  not 
afford  to  pay  this  the  matter  would  not 
be  of  such  outstanding  importance,  but 
the  earnings  of  the  company  show  that 
it  can  afford  the  increase.  Let  the  com- 
mtmity  settle  down  once  more  to  peace- 
ful pursuits  and  the  entire  population  of 
the  area  will  be  happy. 


Address    of    Hon.    Claude    Pepper,    of 
Florida,  at  Roosevelt  Memorial  Dinner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  15  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday   March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  the  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial dinner.  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York 
City,  on  April  12,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

For  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  democracy  did 
not  stop  at  the  water's  edge.  He  applied  to 
foreign  affairs  the  essential,  dynamic  spirit 
of  democracy  which  moved  him  in  domestic 
affairs.  Though  at  home  It  was  called  the 
New  Deal  and  In  foreign  affairs  the  good- 
neighbor  policy.  It  was  all  from  the  same 
great  heart  and  head.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  man  who  taught  his  fellow  men  at  home 
to  respect  the  dignity  and  the  welfare  of  little 
people  all  over  America  would  In  foreign 
affairs  respect  the  dignity  and  welfare  of 
little  nations  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  And 
It  was  equally  natural  that  one  who  was  the 
Implacable  foe  of  monopoly  in  the  United 
States  should  remain  the  uncompromising 
fore,  'ormally  requested  the  company  to  agree 
deur.  often  called  imperialism. 

And,  when  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  talked 
about  Treedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  freedom  from  fear,  and  free- 
dom from  want,  he  was  talking  about  the 
aspirations  of  people  everywhere  in  the  world. 
That  is  why  people  everywhere  in  the  world 
trusted  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  ad- 
ministration. That's  why  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  a  free  election  would  have  gotten  more 
votes  In  most  nations  of  the  world  than 
would  the  heads  of  the  governments  In  those 
nations.  That's  why,  to  the  peoples  and  the 
nations  of  the  world,  the  policies  of  the 
United  States  were  the  living  principles  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  not  that  cold 
abstract  concept,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  the  world  trusted  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  because  they  knew  he  was  too 
much  of  a  Democrat  to  give  his  support  to 
undemocratic  principles  anywhere,  and  too 
wise  to  be  made  the  unsuspecting  instrument 
of  antisocial  people  or  forces  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Tlie  people  of  the  world  knew  that  It  was 
not  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  limited  the 
Atlantic  Charter  to  only  favored  parts  of  the 
earth.  And  the  people  of  the  world  knew, 
as  the  minorities  in  the  United  States  knew 
so  well,  that  when  Roosevelt  spoke  of  the 
dignity  of  men,  he  meant  It  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  or  color,  national  origin,  or 
the  fortune  of  birth  anywhere  in  the  world. 
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It  would  seem  to  Franklin  D  Roosevelt 
ange  lack  of  reciprocity  if.  after  the  dis- 
of  the  Comintern,  we  should,  wlt- 
or  unwittingly,  become  a  party  to  an- 
antl-Comintern  pact. 
L-uld   we  have  today  the  crisis  of  confl- 
which  has   thrown   the  world  into  a 
lil   atomic   armament   race   If   we   could 
again  In  the  nations  of  the  world  the 
ce  In  American  foreign  policy  which 
,elt  ln.spired?     Would  we  have  the  talk 
the  tiireat  of  war  In  the  world  today  If 
the  unity  of  the  Big  Three  had  not 
away?     Have  we.  without  being  aware 
become  the  guarantor  of  the  status  quo 
unintentionally    become    a    party    to    a 
th:it  seek&  to  contain  Russia  within 
boundaries  set  by  western  imperialism? 
ive  really   realize  that   you   cannot  have 
new  order  In  the  earth  and  preserve  all 
aid  empires?     Are  we  truly  In  the  spirit 
fjooseTelt  standing  before  the  world  today 
spokesman   of   the   principles  of   the 
Charter,   the  United    Nations   Cov- 
t.  and  the  "four  freedoms  ?    Tliese  ques- 
we  must  in  all  candor  ask  ourselves  as 
learch  our  national  soul  on  this  annl- 
of  the  absence  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
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recall  what  an  old  professor  in  college 
to  tell  my  class,  that  we  must  learn  to 
our  strength  from  the  invisible  as  well 
visible  forces  of  the  world.     In  this 
preseiit.  as  we  hurtle  Into  the  un- 
chaAed  future,  we  shall  need,  as  we  strive 
peace,   to   draw   upon   all    the   spiritual 
of  strength  we  can  summon.     There 
be  many— the  Christian  spirit,  the  prin- 
of  human  brotherhood  under  one  God, 
memory  cf  great  fellowships  and  frlend- 


4j«t  we  who  loved  him  can  find  nowhere 
grea  ler  strength  and  courage  thaii  when  we 


turn  to  'hat  ever-living  leader,  both  invlsit>le 
a:  to  our  eyes  but  forever 

v:  . ,. .u- memories — that  other 

great    prince     of    peace,    Franklin    Delano 
Roosevelt. 


Radio  Address  of  Hon.  Harley  M.  Kilgore, 
of  West  Virginia,  tp  Anti-Inflation 
Rally,  New  York  City 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   N'E\V    TOSK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  U*.TTED  ♦'TATEa 

Monday.  April  15  (lecrislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5».  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
iinan:mcu>  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  di.-^tinguished  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Kil- 
coREl  to  an  anti-inP.ation  rally  held  at 
the  Astor  Hotel.  New  York  City,  on  Fri- 
day. March  22.  1946.  The  address  was 
broadcast  over  a  national  radio  network, 
and  I  feel  that  it  deserves  the  attention 
and  study  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

If  we  lose  the  fight  to  extend  price  con- 
trol without  "crippling  amendments.  140.000,- 
000  people  are  going  to  get  hurt.  Uost  peo- 
ple would  get  hurt  right  away.  Food  prices 
would  go  up.  clothing  prices  would  go  up, 
rents  would  go  up.  The  only  things  that 
would  go  down  would  be  your  hopes  and 
your  pocket  bocks.  A  few  people  might  not 
get  hurt  until  later.  These  would  be  the 
people  In  a  position  to  get  a  temporary  profit 
out  of  high  prices.  But  when  the  deflition 
came — and  if  we  get  an  inflation,  you  can 
be  sure  wt>ll  get  a  deflation  later— these  peo- 
ple would  get  hurt  too. 

But  I  want  to  talk  about  the  people  who 
Would  get  hurt  right  away  if  prices  start 
shooting  for  the  sky.  How  would  you  like 
to  go  to  the  store  and  find  that  sugar  had 
gone  up  from  7  cents  a  pound  to  28  cents? 
Or  that  eggs  had  gone  up  from  60  cents  a 
dozen  to  92  cents  a  dozen? 

How  would  you  like  to  drive  Into  your  fill- 
ing station  and  find  that  gasoline  had  gone 
lip  from  20  cents  a  gallon  to  34  cents?  How 
would  you  like  to  get  a  notice  from  your 
landlord  that  your  rent  now  would  be  WO  a 
month  Instead  of  940  a  month? 

Do  the  prices  I  am  quoting  sound  fan- 
tastic? Do  you  think  sug?,r  and  eggs  and 
gasoline  and  rent  wouldnt  go  up  that  mivtb 
if  we  abolished  price  control? 

Well,  the  prices  I'm  quoting  are  the  prices 
we  all  had  to  pay  for  these  thliigs  during 
the  inflation  that  occurred  after  the  last  war. 

We  didn't  have  many  price  controls  dur- 
ing the  last  war  and  the  iew  that  we  did 
have  were  wiped  out  at  the  Armistice.  What 
was  the  result? 

In  less  than  2  years  &'  end  of  the 

war  in  1918.  food  went  up  .  :ii,  clothing 
went  up  42  percent,  and  renu  went  up  54 
percent.  Now  that's  the  sort  of  thing  a  few 
powerlul  pressure  groups  would  like  to  see 
us  try  again.  Some  weeks  ago  the  National 
Afsotlatlon  of  Manufacturers  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  all  price  control  by  February  15. 
If  price  controls  bad  been  abolished  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  last.  I  wonder  hew  many  of  you 
would  already  have  heard  from  your  land- 


lords. I  wonder  how  much  more  montTr  you 
would  have  to  set  aside  each  wetk  for  gro- 
ceries. Do  you  think  nylons  would  still  Lie 
selling  for  tl  40  and  lees? 

Today,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bourd  estimates 
that  inflationary  pressures  are  8  to  10  times 
as  strong  hs  they  *ere  after  World  War  I.. 
Our  accumulated  savings  in  btnk  accounts 
and  war   ■  mt   to  nearly  $150  OCO.- 

OOO.OOO—  -.  much  as  at  the  end  of 

xt\e  First  Wot  id  W.ir.  There  is  over  five 
t.iiifs  8b  niucii  currency  in  circulation  today 
as  there  was  <•  the  end  o(  World  War  I.  And 
when  ynu  consider  our  va-st  pent-up  demaiid 
for  goods  that  were  oR  the  marl^et  during  the 
war — lor  autumcblles,  relngerators,  vacuum 
cleaners,  electric  Irons,  toasters,  and  all  other 
T.  I't  get — It  should  fce  obv.ous 

:  .f  we  to<  k  the  Mil  of  prices 

nuw.  an  expkMou  that  would  blew 

the  i  :.-  of  infiarion  into  every  house- 

hold in  the  land. 

And.  after  the  explosion,  what  then?  After 
prices  got  so  high  that  people  coiildn't  pay 
their  and  had  to  stop  buying,  what  v.ould 
liajp-^n  to  production  and  employment? 

I  don't  have  to  draw   on  my  i 

to  answer   that   question.     M.in  a 

remember  what  happened  after  the  la.st  war 
when  we  didn't  have  price  control  and  when 
we  did  have  Inflation — and  after  inflation — 
depression.  The  depression  of  1920-21  threw 
5.000,000  people  out  of  work.    Thousands  of 

^ establishments  closed   their   doors. 

C  on  profits — tesOOXXK)  OCO  In   1919— 

turned  to  losses  of  $55,000,000  in  1021  Totrl 
inventory  losses  amount  to  $16  000  000  000. 
Nearlv  half  a  million  farms  were  :  I 

On  Monday  of  this  week,  the  i  t  of 

the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
told  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee that  we  ought  to  abolish  pjrice  control 
by  the  Government.  "Instead."- he  said,  "we 
want  price  control  by  the  American  house- 
wives." 

Id  like  to  ask  the  American  housewives 
who  are  listening  In  this  afternoon.  Just 
what  they  think  of  that  proposal.  I  think  I 
know  what  their  an.'wer  wculd  be  In  a 
Gallup  poll  of  March  3.  79  percent  of  the 
women  Interviewed  were  in  favor  of  continu- 
ing the  present  price-control  law  The  ques- 
tion asked  In  the  pcill  was  this:  "The  present 
price-ceiling  law  ends  In  June.  T)o  you  think 
the  price-control  law  should  be  continued  or 
should  It  end  In  June?" 

Eight  women  out  of  10  said  it  should  be 
continued. 

It  seems  to  me  that's  thj  answer  to  the 
suggestion  that  the  Government  should  get 
out  of  price  control  so  that  it  could  be  left 
to  the  individual  hf^ii^ewifp.  American 
housewives  have  ■-  cd  the  Gov- 
ernment's price-'            .    '^.    1  ever  since 

It  was  enacted.  More  than  30  lational 
women's  organizations  are  on  record  as 
favoring  the  continuance  of  the  price-control 
law.  The  list  Includes  such  well -known  or- 
ganization,'! as  the  General  Federation  of 
^'-  '  'he  American  A.sscciaticn  of 

1  .        .''n.     the     Young     Women's 

Christian   A.  :;.   the   National    Le.igue 

of  Women  t.._,^,.s,  the  National  Urban 
League,  and  ntmierous  others. 

No  one  has  ever  claimed  th.it  the  OPA  Is 
perfect.  It  would  be  a  mlrac!e  if  u  were, 
Setlln*;  price.s  on  more  than  8  0C0C>  s 

and  services  that  are  manufactured  .      - 

trlbuted  and  sold  In  more  than  3,00u,l0J 
busUie&s  establishments.  Is  a  tremendous  as- 
signment. Mistakes  were  inevitable  but  OPA 
has  always  tned^to  correct  Its  mistakes  when 
brought  to  its  attention  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay. 

On  the  whole,  price  contro's  have  been 
more  than  fair  to  business.  Under  price  con- 
trol, corporation  profits,  after  taxes,  have 
reached  the  highest  levels  In  history.  In- 
dustrial production,  under  price  control,  has 
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Increased  116  percent  as  compared  with  only 
a  25-percent  increase  In  World  War  1.  Profits 
of  retail  stores,  before  taxes,  have  increased 
as  much  as  1200  percent,  and  business  failures 
in  1945  slumped  to  only  810  as  compared  to 
14.000  bvisiness  failures  in  1939. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  effective  price  con- 
trol we  need  the  effective  participation  of 
the  American  people.  We  need  their  help  in 
enforcement.  We  need  their  suggestions  for 
improvement.  Such  participation  and  sup- 
port, however,  are  a  far  cry  from  the  feverish 
activity  of  selfish  pressure  groups  who  are 
scurrying  around  Washington  trying  to 
amend  the  OPA.  not  to  make  It  better  but  to 
destroy  It  The.se  groups  are  not  really  dis- 
tressed by  what  they  call  the  Inadequacies  or 
the  inefficiencies  ol  the  OPA.  On  the  con- 
trary. It  Is  the  very  actlveness  of  OPA  which 
has  aroused  heir  opposition  For  the  OPA 
stands  in  the  way  ol  their  raising  prices  and 
mfklng  huge  profits  by  squeezing  the  Amer- 
ican people  dry  Let  these  Washington 
lobbyists  go  home!  No  one  wants  price  con- 
trol to  continue  a  minute  longer  than  neces- 
sary But  1  believe,  and  a  vast  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  always  believed, 
that  price  control  was  necessary  during  the 
war  and  that  It  will  continue  to  be  necessary 
as  long  as  Inflation  threatens  our  economic 
security. 


The  Extension  of  the  Draft 


same  conditions.  But  why  permit  that 
freedom  to  continue  to  be  lost  in  time  of 
peace? 

Compul.sory  peacetime  military  service 
is  contrary  to  all  ideals  and  fundamental 
principles  of  our  great  American  Repub- 
lic. It  goes  far  to  destroy  American  free- 
dom. In  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion 
of  a  large  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  think  the  unnecessary  continuation 
of  the  draft  is  very  much  along  that  same 
line. 

Volunteer  enlistments  will  do  the  job. 
With  the  atomic  bomb  in  our  sole  pos- 
session, so  far  as  we  know,  what  good  will 
military  forces  be  in  the  future  is  a  ques- 
tion anyone  might  well  ask.  At  least  it 
should  be  a  good  enough  reason  not  to 
extend  the  draft  and  not  to  have  com- 
pulsory peacetime  military  conscription. 

Let  us  preserve  our  freedom. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
draft  law  expires  automatically  May  15. 
The  bill,  H.  R.  60S4.  to  extend  the  Selec- 
tive Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940 
will  make  the  extension  for  a  period  of 
9  months  if  it  .should  become  a  law.  One 
amendment,  if  it  remains  in  the  bill,  will 
suspend  inductions  for  5  months  or  until 
October  15,  1946.  to  give  volunteer  en- 
li.-^tments  a  chance  to  fill  requirements. 
Since  present  debate  seems  pretty  well 
to  agree  that  over  75.000  a  month  since 
last  October  have  volunteered  to  join 
the  armed  forces,  it  would  seem  that 
there  is  no  real  need  of  an  extension 
of  the  draft. 

DISCH.^RCES    NOT    AFFECTED 

It  has  al.'^o  been  shown  in  the  debate 
to  my  satisfaction  at  least,  that  men  will 
volunteer  fast  enough  to  replace  all  who 
will  be  discharged  on  eligibility.  Sub- 
stantial arguments  have  already  been 
made  to  prove  that  the  discharge  of  men 
now  in  service  need  not  be  delayed  if 
the  draft  is  not  extended. 

All  of  us  are  in  favor  of  carefully 
guarding  national  security.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  draft  is  not  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

The  war  is  really  over  and  everyone 
knows  that.  Surrender  papers  have  been 
signed  by  enemy  nations  and  their  mili- 
tary forces  disbanded. 

Ru.ssia  does  not  want  war  and  neither 
does  the  United  States.  Then  why  have 
compulsory  military  conscription  in  time 
of  peace,  for  we  do  have  peace  now? 

Freedom  Is  never  lost  all  at  once.  It 
is  lost  only  little  by  little.  We  gave  up 
some  of  our  freedom  willin  ily  to  win  the 
war  and  v.ould  do  so  again  under  the 


Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  5.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  my  statement  on  old  age 
and  survivors  insurance  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

No  domestic  issue  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people  today  than 
the  social-security  program  which  under- 
pins our  system  of  productive  enterprise 
in  assuring  them  a  decent  livelihood.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  opening  up  this  whole  ques- 
tion not  only  through  its  own  excellent 
staff  study  but  also  through  public  hear- 
ings, at  which  all  points  of  view  can  be 
expressed. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  register  my  whole- 
hearted support  for  an  exten.sion  and  lib- 
eralization of  the  old  age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  so  that  all  working 
people  will  be  adequately  protected 
against  lo.ss  of  earning  power  due  to  old 
age  or  disability  and  their  surviving  de- 
pendents protected  in  case  of  their  pre- 
mature death. 

The  insurance  program,  providing  pro- 
tection for  workers  by  means  of  contri- 
butions made  from  their  own  earnings 
and  in  their  behalf  by  their  employers 
through  the  course  of  their  working  life, 
is  the  very  heart  of  the  social-security 
system.  It  carries  forward  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  self-reliance  but  trans- 
lates it  into  the  terms  of  a  modern  in- 
dustrial economy.  People  who  receive 
payments  under  the  insurance  program 
are  entitled  to  them  as  a  matter  of  right 
and  equity  because  of  the  contributions 
they  have  made.  This  is  surely  the  best 
possible  way  to  provide  for  the  predict- 
able hazards  of  old  age,  disability,  and 
premature  death. 

This  system,  however,  cannot  fulfill 
its  role  in  our  total  economy  unless  it 
does  these  following  things: 


First.  It  must  apply  to  everyone  who 
suffers  from  the  hazards  it  covers  and 
whose  coverage  is  administratively  feas- 
ible. 

Second.  It  must  be  realistically  geared 
to  actual  hazards. 

Third.  It  must  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  benefits  to  assure  real  security 
in  the  average  situation. 

Fourth.  It  must  be  equitable  to  all  sec- 
tions of  our  population  including,  of 
course,  our  veterans. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives.  I 
favor  amendments  to  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  the  following: 

First.  Extension  of  coverage  to  the 
self-employed — including  farmers — farm 
workers,  domestic  workers,  workers  in 
nonprofit  organizations,  and  public  em- 
ployees. I  understand  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Board  has  worked  out  feasible  meth- 
ods of  administration  for  all  of  these. 

Second.  Addition  of  benefits  for  ex- 
tended disability  or  illness  and  reduction 
of  the  retirement  age  to  60  for  women. 
In  terms  of  the  actual  situation  no  work- 
er can  protect  himself  against  a  pro- 
tracted loss  of  earning  power  from  ill- 
ness or  di.sability  and  relatively  few 
women  work  after  60. 

Third.  A  liberalization  of  benefit  pay- 
ments and  a  raising  of  minimum  bene- 
fits .so  that  people  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  maintain  themselves  on  their 
insurance  payments  without  having  to 
apply  for  assistance  except  in  the  mo.st 
unusual  cases.  If.  in  the  long  run,  this 
requires  a  Government  contribution,  as 
is  done  in  other  countries,  I  would  sup- 
port such  contribution  from  general  tax 
revenues  but  solely  as  a  supplement  to 
the  contributory  fund. 

Fourtli,  Credit  for  military  service 
should  be  provided  under  the  OASI  sys- 
tem as  a  matter  of  simple  justice  to  the 
millions  who  lost  benefit  privileges 
through  their  service  during  the  war  and 
as  a  matter  of  continuing  policy  to 
achieve  imiversal  coverage. 

There  is  one  additional  plea  I  would 
like  to  make  to  this  committee  and  the 
Social  Security  Board.     This  concerns 
those  elder  citizens  who  have  already  re- 
tired from  the  labor  market,  having  mftde 
the  contribution  of  their  productive  years 
to  the  Nation's  well-being  but  without 
having  had  a  chance  to  acquire  coverage 
under  the  OASI  program.    I  fully  .sym- 
pathize with  the  desire  of  some  of  these 
people    and    their   organizations    for    a 
straight   pen.sion   payment   made    from 
Federal  funds  without  regard  to  need, 
but  I  cannot  give  it  support  because  I 
feel  that  to  do  so  would  endanger  the 
long-time  interests  of  the  total  popula- 
tion as  represented  in  the  old  age  and 
survivors  in.surance  program  with  its  pay- 
ments ba.sed  on  an  equity  interest  in  a 
contributory   fund.     The   millions   who 
have  already  in  good  faith  made  con- 
tributions to  that  fund  deserve  protection 
of  the  insurance  program  as  well  as  the 
many  millions  more  who  will  benefit  from 
this  system  in  th^  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  to  urge  upon 
this  committee  and  the  Social  Security 
Board  a  thorough  .study  of  the  possibili- 
ties of  covering  under  the  insurance  pro- 
gram people  who  are  now  past  the  re- 
tirement age  but  who  would  have  been 
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were  it  not  for  the  accident  of 

am  no  technician  In  these  mat- 

I  feel  there  must  be  some  prac- 

to  Rive  these  people  the  same 

on  which  we  seek  to  provide  for 

come  after  them. 


^ho 


Atomic  Energy  and  Human  Welfare 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondiy.  April  IS  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  J  DHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  a.^k  unanimous  con.<:cnt  to  insert 
in  the  Hbcord  an  pddress  on  atomic  en- 
ergy ard  human  welfare  delivered  at  a 
meetint  sponsored  by  the  American  Vet- 
erans"  ITommittee  in  Colorado,  by  Dr. 
Joyce  C  Stearns,  formerly  director  of  the 
metallurgical  laboratory,  Manhattan 
project. 

Dr.  {teams,  now  dean  of  faculties. 
Waihin?ton  Unive'-sity.  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  a 
^ew  yea  s  ago  servet^  with  great  credit  on 
the  faculty  of  Denver  University. 

Hi.s  w  irninpr  in  this  addres.s  that  atomic 
tx)mbs  fcill  be  used  if  there  is  another 
world  var.  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
He  puU  it  in  these  words: 

Thei*  Is  only  one  way  to  prevent  the  us*  of 
the  aton  Ic  bomb,  and  that  ta  to  prevent  war. 
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addre.ss  is  recommended  to  any- 
coiiraKeous  enough  to  face  facts. 

l)eing  no  objection,  the  address 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rtrcno. 
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been  said   that  the  atomic   bomb 

s  out  of  sc  entlsts.     This  state- 

hlnli.  Is  Incorrect.     SclentUts  have 

citizens     The  atomic  bomb  has 

the  opportunity  and  the  prestige 

required  to  make  ti.em  articulate. 

citizens.      Scientists    have    always 

Interest  In  "flairs  of  their  Rovem- 

ir  community,  and  the  welfare  of 

e.      Until   now    the>    have    never 

It  took  the  terrific  "bang"  of  the 

to  release  these  scie'^tists  from 

towers  to  which  they  had  been  er- 

asslgned   by  their   fellow    citizens. 

n   who  hjis  some  scieiUiflc  infor- 

the  development  of  atomic  energy, 

a  rare  privilege  to  talk  to  a  group 

who  have  made  so  large  an  invest- 

he  future  of  this  world.    In  talking 

my  purp<}*e  will  ce  to  give  you  in- 

whlch  will  erable  you  to  act  more 

V  as  citizens  who  have  saved  this 

dest-'uction  and  must  determine 

Specifically.  I  shall   attempt  to 

information    co-.*cernin- .    nuclear 

Its  application    in  the  Oelds  of 

and  constructive  utilization. 

t  matter  will  be  divided  as  follows: 

i.«i  nuclear  energy?     (2)   What  are 

e  uses  of  nuclear  etergy?     (3) 

the  constructive  uses   of    nxiclear 

(4»    What  are  the   inevitables  we 

^     (5)  A  proposal  which.  I  believe. 

would  le«d  to  the  utUlzation  of 

f  for  peaceful  purposes,  and  the 

of  future  wars. 

consider  the  first  question.     What 

energy?      It  is  not  my  Intention 

technical  details  concerning  this 

rather  to  giv«  you  the  salient 
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facts  which  must  be  yours  in  considering 
any  future  plan.  When  coal  u  burned,  heat 
is  evolved,  elements  combine,  and  ashes  and 
gases  are  formed.  New  molecules  are  made; 
no  atoms  are  made  or  destroyed;  no  mass 
is  destroyed.  The  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  other  atoms  may  change  places  but 
they  remain  oxygen,  liydrogen.  and  carbon 
atoou.  Chemical  energy  Is  transformed  Into 
heat  energy;  only  the  position  or  condition 
of  some  particles  of  ma.xs  has  been  changed. 
For  the  combustion  or  burning  of  coal  to  be 
continuous,  or  chain  reacting,  each  lump  of 
coal  must  be  within  a  certain  minimum  dis- 
tance from  the  next  lump.  In  summary, 
combustion  Is  a  chain  reaction  which  re- 
leases heat  by  transforming  rather  than 
creating  energy. 

When  uranium  metal  Is  placed  in  a  ma- 
chine which  supplies  energy,  each  piece  of 
uranium  must  be  a  certain  distance  from 
the  next  one.  A  reaction  takes  place,  in 
which  one  type  of  ur:\nium  atom  is  converted 
into  a  Plutonium  atom  and  another  type  of 
uranium  atom  is  split  into  two  parts,  and 
these  two  parts  become  two  new  atoms,  such 
as  barium  and  lanthanum.  In  both  cases 
atoms  are  changed  Into  other  atoms  These 
two  new  atoms  formed  by  splitting  (fission) 
fly  apart  with  a  high  velocity  and  heat  Is 
evolved.  In  this  Instance  mass  is  destroyed. 
The  uranium  atom  destrnypd  weighed  more 
than  the  two  barium  and  lanthanum  atoms 
thus  formed.  This  destrxiction  of  mass  is 
the  principal  source  of  energy.  To  sum- 
marize, the  elements  are  changed.  One  type 
of  uranium  is  changed  to  an  atom  of  much 
greater  value.  The  other  uranium  atom  is 
split  into  two  atoms  of  lesser  value,  but  still 
of  great  value  In  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
science.  Energy  Is  released  which  is  5.000.- 
000  times  as  great  as  that  released  by  a  TNT 
molecule  during  an  explosion.  New  atoms 
are  formed,  mass  is  destroyed,  and  energy  Is 
created.  The  energy  manifests  Itself  as 
heat,  and  thus  it  differs  In  degree  but  not 
in  type. 

A  large  scale  analogy  Is  provided  by  our 
solar  system  which  has  a  nucleus,  the  sun. 
around  which  planets  and  the  earth.  Mars. 
Jupiter,  and  so  forth,  revolve  In  their  own 
orbits  If  the  earth  were  to  fall  nearer  the 
sun  and  then  travel  in  an  orbit  which  Is 
nearer  the  stin.  and  the  energy  thus  lost  by 
the  earth,  r-idiated  in  the  form  cf  heat. 
X-rays,  or  light,  you  would  have  a  process 
similar  to  that  which  happens  in  the  atom 
when  energy  in  the  form  of  X-rays  or  light 
is  emitted  by  stems.  In  the  case  of  the 
atom  there  is  a  heavy  central  sphere  called 
the  nucleus,  ^ectrons  which  are  little 
electrical  spheres  travel  in  orbits  around  this 
nucleus  When  one  of  these  falls  from  one 
orbit  to  another,  light  or  X-rays  are  evolved 
Energy  up  to  the  present  time  has  to  do  with 
the  disturbance  of  the  particles  In  their 
orbit,  all  to  do  with  the  combining  of  one 
atom  which  another  atom  tr  form  a  mole- 
cule. The  energy  with  which  we  have  usually 
been  concerned  comes  from  the  dlsttirtnnce 
of  the  planets,  called  electror.a.  of  the  atom. 
These  are  outside  the  nucleus  and  the  energy 
is  called  extra-nuclear  energy  If  the  run 
were  to  X>e  tK^mbarded  by  some  comet  and 
split  Into  two  parts  as  a  result  of  such  a 
collision  one  p%rt  retainm^^  some  planeu  and 
going  off  at  a  great  speed  to  some  place  to 
form  a  new  solar  system  and  the  other  part 
doing  likewise,  this  process  would  be  called 
a  fission.  Now  If  by  seme  process  the  two 
new  parts  of  the  sun  did  not  weight  ss 
much  as  the  whole  did.  great  eocfvy  woxild 
be  released.  This  is  what  happens  In  the 
case  of  the  fission  of  an  atom.  In  the  split- 
ting of  the  uranium  atom,  the  two  .newly 
formed  atoms  ustudly  have  the  properties  of 
radium.  Fissions  can  be  prottUMd  in  radium. 
thonum.  uranium,  and  plutonllBB.  the  man- 
■Md*  element  The  energy  rdeued  is  the 
greataat  m  the  cases  of  uranium  and 
Plutonium. 


Uranium  provides  via  the  fission  process 
several  million  times  as  much  energy  pound 
for  pound,  as  does  a  TNT  -nolecule  during 
an  explosion.  A  single  bomber  could  carry 
enough  plutonlum  to  equal  In  explosive  power 
the  total  amount  of  TNT  dropped  by  the 
Fifth  and  Eighth  Air  Forces  during  the 
entire  war.  The  temperature  of  the  explod- 
ing mass  is  millions  of  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  it  gives  off  radioactive  rays  which  are 
extremely  lethal.  The  atom  »K»mb  is  In 
reality  a  three  in  one  Ijomb:  A  demolition 
bomb,  an  incendiary  twmb,  and  a  gaseous 
Iximb. 

It  Is  important  that  we  get  some  concept 
of  this  Instrument  of  destruction  which  is 
real.  Therefore,  let  us  consider  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  trial  explosion  In  New  M*  xlco. 
A  small  bomb  containing  about  5  pounds  of 
material  was  supported  en  steel  girders  and 
exploded  in  a  barren  region  The  explosion 
lasted  for  the  order  of  a  mlUinnth  of  a  sec- 
ond. In  that  time  the  steel  girders  were  com- 
pletely evfiporated  and  the  sand  below  It  was 
melted  to  a  depth  of  about  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  and  converted  Into  gla.«s  At  a  dis- 
tance of  20  miles  from  the  expln.sion  the  in- 
t»'  f  light  exceeded  that   which  we  re- 

c«  :i  the  sun.    This  means  that  within 

a  mile  of  one  of  the  bombs  dropped  over 
Japan  the  light  Intensity  was  of  the  order  of 
2.000  times  as  great  as  that  we  receive  from 
the  sun  on  our  brightest  day.  Ixx^k  directly 
into  the  Sim  some  day  and  try  to  imagine 
the  effect  you  would  get  If  the  intensity  were 
multiplied  by  2.000. 

Philip  Morrison,  a  p  *  who  w 

the  laboratories  at  CI  nd  Los  ." 

headed  a  group  of  scientisis  who  invr  t 

the  effects  produced  by  the  bomb  at  N 

He  is  one  of  our  most  competent  young  scien- 
tists. Let  him  talk  to  you  as  he  did  to  the 
Senators  during  the  Senate  hearings  on 
atomic  energy.  He  said,  "The  atomic  bf  mb 
Is  a  weapon  of  saturation.  It  deitrrrys  so 
quickly  and  so  completely  such  irea 

that  defense  is  hopeless.    Leader  ;  or- 

ganization are  gone.  Key  personnel  are 
killed.  With  the  fire  stations  wrecked  and 
firemen  burned,  how  control  a  thousand 
fires''  With  the  doctors  dead  and  the  hospi- 
tals smashed,  how  treat  a  quarter  million  in- 
jured? 

When  the  bomb  is  detonated  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  city,  it  Is  as  though  a  small  piece 
of  the  sun  has  been  instantly  created  There 
is  formed  what  we  have  called  the  ball  of 
fire,  which  Is  u  hot  glowing  mass  something 
atxjut  one-third  of  a  mtle  across,  with  a  tem- 
perature of  about  4.000.000  degrees  Fahren- 
heit in  the  center.  There  is  a  ."-udden  expan- 
sion which  pushes  away  with  terrible  vio- 
lence, the  air  that  once  ocrupied  this  reelo'i 
Behind  the  wave  of  • 
rapidly   through   the 

winds.  &00  to  l.GOO  miles  per  hour,  winds 
which  damage  and  destroy  all  structures. 

"Houses  and  buildings  for  a  mile  in  all 
d'..'  "  ^  are  totally  destroyed.  A  good  deal 
o.'  nt  has  beeti  attracted  by  the  ferro- 

cor.crcie   ■ 
These  are 

are  useless  1  have  been  in  these  b' 
Their  Interior  walls  are  down,  the  r^  ...  ..  o 
collapsed,  the  furniture  battered,  overturned. 
Brick  buildings,  snd  even  steel- frame  build- 
Ines  with  brick  walla,  are  extremely  vulner- 
able. 

"Of  these  people  within  a  thousand  yards 
of  the  blast,  about  one  In  every  house  or  two 
escaped  death  from  blast  or  from  bum  But 
they  died  anyway  from  the  effects  of  ravs 
emitted  st  the  tnstsnt  of  the  explosion  This 
rsdutlon  affects  the  blood-forming  tissues  in 
the  bene  marrow.  The  blood  does  not  coagu- 
late but  ooaea  in  many  spots  through  the  un- 
broken skin,  and  Internally  seeps  Into  the 
cavities  of  the  body.  The  white  corpuscles 
which  fight  infection  disappear.  Infection 
prospers  and  the  patient  dies,  usually  2  or  3 
weeks  after  the  exposure.     Like  all  nuclear 
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physicists,  I  have  studied  this  disease  a  little. 
It  is  a  hazard  cf  our  profession.  With  the 
atomic  Ijomb,  It  became  epidemic. 

•'It  is  probable  that  an  atomic-bombed 
American  city  would  be  as  badly  damaged  as 
a  Japanese  citv.  though  it  would  look  less 
wrecked  from  the  air. 

"In  Japan  the  wreckage  burned  clean:  in 
a  western  city,  the  rubble  would  stand  in  piles 
in  the  streets,  but  the  city  would  be  just  as 
ruined  and  the  people  of  the  city  as  dead." 

Remember,  these  Japanese  cities  had  re- 
ceiv»*d  no  previous  bombing,  hence  tlie  stcry 
told  IS  that  due  to  one  atomic  bomb  alone. 

The  effect  of  the  bombs  can  be  most  tersely 
suinmanzed  by  stating  what  we  ail  'know; 
two  atomic  l>ombs,  both  of  which  nlmcst 
surely  contained  no  more  than  50  pounds  of 
active  material,  killed  more  than  half  as 
many  people  as  all  the  American  soldiers 
killed  in  the  whole  war. 

Now  let's  turn  to  the  constructive  side. 
At  the  present  time  many  gallons  of  water  are 
pumped  through  the  plutonium-producing 
piles  at  the  Hanford  Ei;gineering  Works  near 
Pasco.  Wash.  This  water  is  warmed,  kept 
in  a  reservoir  for  a  while,  and  allowed  to 
flow  back  into  the  Columbia  River.  The 
temperature  of  the  cooling  water  is  not 
raised  enough  to  be  used  for  power  but  this 
is  by  design.  There  seems  to  be  every  assur- 
ance that  a  pile  can  tie  operated  at  high 
temperature.  One  such  unit  is  now  in  the 
process  of  construction. 

In  the  case  of  plutonlum  man  Is  making 
synthetic  fuel.  It  is  estimated  that  within 
10  years  we  could  produce  20  tons  of  plu- 
tonlum. which  would  produce  as  much  power 
per  year  as  we  used  a  year  before  the  war. 
The  amount  of  plutonlum  produced  goes  up 
as  a  geometric  ratio.  If  we  can  produce  3 
tons  in  3  years,  then  the  the  end  of  6.  9.  12. 
and  15.  we  would  have  produced  6.  12,  24.  48 
tons,  respectively.  Hence  plutonlum  may 
not  be  an  Important  source  of  power  or  eco- 
nomic factor  for  10  years,  and  then  boccme 
very  significant.  This  nuclear  power,  which 
within  15  years  could  be  equal  in  amount 
to  all  other  power  combined,  is  unique  in 
that: 

1.  The  pile  which  produces  nuclear  power 
is  a  source  of  radiation.  The  smallest  shield 
which  would  be  required  to  protect  the  op- 
erating personnel  would  weigh  50  tons. 
Hence,  such  power  units  will  not  be  used  for 
pre-ent-day  BUtomobtles  or  airplanes  or  as 
h'  ^  for  homes  but  for  large  control 
ht                  .   >'Aer  units. 

Since  the  unit  is  such  a  prolific  source 
of  such  varied  radiation,  it  may  be  used  for 
large-scale  radiation  therapy.  Many  types 
of  rays  are  available  and  many  patients  could 
be  treated  at  the  same  time. 

Also  this  radiation  can  be  used  for  many 
Important  scientific  experiments  in  the  fields 
of  b:ology.  chemistry,  metallurgy,  and 
physics. 

2.  The  release  of  nuclear  power  Is  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  radioactive 
chemicals  which  are  in  great  demand  lor 
medical,  scientific,  and  industrial  use. 
Enough  of  this  material  has  already  been 
produced  at  Hanford  to  supersede  all  the 
radium  in  the  world.  Let  us  consider  the 
use  of  certain  of  these  materials.  Carbon 
(14)  is  an  excellent  sample.  This  catbon 
Isotope  behaves  chemically  Just  as  the  ordi- 
nary carbon  (12);  in  chemical  reactions  it 
takes  the  .'lame  route.  However,  an  atom  of 
csr):on  (14)  is  radioactive:  it  acts  as  a  small 
broadcasting  station  or  machine  gun  in  that 
it  sends  out  waves  and  ejects  electrical  par- 
ticles all  the  time,  thus  constantly  tele- 
graphing Its  .>o«itlon.  It  Is  the  tiell  sheep 
which  portrays  the  location  of  the  entire 
flock  (12)  of  carbon  atoms.  Thus  by  mixing 
a  little  carbon  (14)  with  ordinary  carbon 
and  usir.g  sensitive  detecting  devices  it  is 
possible  to  follow  the  course  of  a  carbon 
atom  during  a  chemical  reaction.  This  is  a 
method  which  will  greatly  accelerate  the 
study  of  the  chemistry  of  hydrocarfcuus,  one 


of  the  most  Important  group  of  chemical 
compounds  wc  have. 

Such  materials  promise  to  be  of  use  In 
studying  and  treating  many  diseases. 

They  will  play  a  large  role  in  metallurgy. 
In  biology,  medicine,  in  chemistry.  Before 
fissions  only  sp^cl  1  radioactive  isotopes 
could  be  made  in  limited  quantities  at  an 
enormous  cost  by  means  of  a  cyclotron.  The 
price  and  amount  restricted  their  use  to  a 
few  men  but  even  then  great  scientific  prog- 
ress was  made.  Now  enough  will  soon  be 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  reliable 
scientific  workers. 

3.  The  release  of  nuclear  energy  requires 
no  oxygen  so  It  would  he  possible  to  drive  a 
submarine  under  water  by  means  of  a  steam 
turbine.  Such  a  ship  could  travel  under 
water  at  higher  speed  and  for  longer  dis- 
tances with  none  of  the  hazards  connected 
with  storage  batteries. 

4.  Finally  the  release  of  atomic  power  may 
be  accompanied  by  the  production  of  more 
fissionable  material.  Thus  a  nuclear  power 
plant  produces  power,  radioactive  elements, 
and  more  fissionable  material.  Imagine  a 
furnace  which  burns  coal  to  produce  heat, 
forms  ashes  of  great  medical  and  fcientiflc 
value,  and  at  the  same  time  converts  some 
very  inferior  fuel  which  is  more  plentiful 
than  coal  into  a  high-grade  coal.  A  plant 
may  be  built  to  produce  plutonlum  and  the 
power  used  as  a  byproduct,  or  the  plant  may 
be  designed  to  produce  power  and  plutonlum 
and  radioactive  isotopes  be  considered  by- 
products. 

5.  Finally,  because  the  fuel  is  so  concen- 
trated, such  a  source  of  power  is  particularly 
useful  for  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  Long  trips  by  large  ships  where  refuel- 
ing Is  difficult. 

(b)  Power  for  heat  and  light  for  those  re- 
gions of  the  earth  which  do  not  have  good 
transportation  facilities.  The  polar  regions 
are  good  examples.  Fuel  In  the  form  of  plu- 
tonlum can  be  delivered  by  plane.  The  Gov- 
ernment could  furnish  uranium  for  such  a 
power  plant. 

In  considering  this  problem  we  must  face 
the  following  inevitables: 

1.  Scientific  progress  will  continue.  It 
cannot  be  stopped  by  legislation,  national  or 
international.  We  must  be  prepared  to  live 
In  a  world  in  vi'hich  ever-greater  power  will 
be  available  to  man. 

2.  Other  natrons  can  be  building  bombs  in 
2  to  5  years.  .  ~t- 

3.  Such  bombs  will  be' used  If  another  war 
begins. 

There  seems  to  be  a  dangerous  philosophy 
abroad  that  if  we  control  the  bomb  another 
war  wouldn't  really  be  so  bad.  This  philoso- 
phy Is  false  because  the  bomb  doesn't  make 
a  war  more  horrible.  A  visitation  comes  from 
the  sky,  a  combination  tornado,  Bessemer 
furnace,  and  a  battery  of  X-ray  machines  are 
turned  m  you.  For  most  people  the  Job  is 
completed  before  they  can  have  any  sensa- 
tion. The  Job  is  complete  and  thorough, 
dust  truly  returns  to  dust,  there  are  no 
remains,  it's  a  quick,  clean,  sanitary  Job. 
Not  so,  of  course,  with  those  who  suffer  only 
from  exposure  to  radiation.  It's  true  that 
probably  all  cities  could  be  destroyed  and 
25  percent  of  cur  population  killed  in  a  very 
short  while,  but  that  is  probably  the  cost 
either  the  victor  or  loser  must  eventually  pay 
should  another  war  be  permitted  to  occur. 
Further,  any  control  of  the  atomic  bomb 
would  last  only  so  long  as  we  are  at  peace. 
As  soon  as  any  war  started  the  nation  which 
was  able  to  make  bombs  would  use  them. 
After  all,  that's  what  we  did  in  this  war.  a 
war  which  we  could  have  won  without  using 
them.  Make  no  mistake  about  It,  any  nation 
will  follow  our  example.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb 
and  that  is  to  prevent  war. 

That  can  be  done  If  we  want  to  do  it  as 
badly  as  we  wanted  to  make  the  bomb.  We 
need  n  w  to  chart  a  sensible  course  and  to 
follow   It   v.itiT  courage  and  undying   deter- 


mination. In  my  opinion,  which  happens 
to  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  many  others 
who  have  given  thought  to  this  matter,  three 
separate  programs  need  to  be  started  at  once. 
The  first  program  should  be  effective  dur- 
ing the  period  required  for  another  nation 
to  start  manufacturing  bombs.  During  this 
period  we  hould  do  everything  we  can  to 
merit  and  ga:n  the  confidence  of  other  na- 
tions with  whom  we  must  live  or  die.  We 
shou'd  conduct  our  affairs  so  as  to  decrease 
international  tension.^,  and  to  allay  fear  and 
distrust  of  other  nations. 

The  program  should  be  so  directed  as  to 
pre%en*,  our  making  obvious  and  unneces- 
sary national  blunders.  Some  examples  of 
blunders  to  date  are  given  in  order  to  illus- 
trate what  is  meant. 

Our  destruction  of  the  Japanese  cyclotrons 
will  be  considered  by  other  nations  for  wl.at 
it  was.  a  wanton  act  of  vandalism  These 
cyclotrons  are  not  instruments  of  war  and 
cannot  possibly  be  used  to  make  any  military 
material  They  are  scientific  instruments,  as 
are  the  microscope  and  the  X-ray.  They  are 
to  the  doctor,  the  chemist,  and  the  physicist 
what  books  are  to  the  historian.  Other  na- 
tions cannot  help  viewing  this  as  we  did  the 
burning  of  bocks  by  the  Nazis. 

Another  incident  shows  how  It  Is  possible 
to  create  something  out  of  nothing.  Kapltza, 
an  outstanding  physicist  in  Russia,  went  to 
the  mountains  to  study  cosmic  rays.  He  is 
reported  to  have  found  a  negative  proton — a 
particle  that  scientists  everyvl-.-^re  have  l^een 
looking  for.  its  of  great  scientific  interest 
but  has  no  tearing  on  the  production  of 
power  In  normal  times  an  account  of  such 
a  discovery  would  have  never  gotten  in  the 
press,  but  now  It  was  played  up  as  something 
which  might  lead  to  bigger  and  better  bomtm 
and  did  create  seme  misunderstanding  and 
fear  on  the  part  of  our  people.  Whether  such 
a  statement  was  perpetrated  through  Igno- 
rance or  with  malicious  intelligence,  it  was 
inexcusable. 

Near  the  front  page  a  large  item  appears 
which  says  Russia  is  mining  uranium  in 
Czechoslovakia.  This  Is  denied  2  days  later 
by  a  small  item  on  the  want-ad  page.  On 
February  1  the  newspapers  reported  the  rich- 
est uranium  deposits  are  found  in  Sydney. 
Australia.  On  February  2  a  well-hidden  arti- 
cle says  there  are  no  traces  of  uranium  in  the 
area  mentioned. 

The  May-Jchnson  bill,  which  would  have 
created  an  atomic  power  commission  with 
powers  of  a  dictator  In  the  field  of  atomic 
energy  in  excess  cf  anything  heretofore  imag- 
ined, was  presented  to  Congress  In  such  a 
way  that  the  scientists  of  this  country  be- 
lieved it  was  intended  to  railroad  it  through 
with  little  or  no  hearing.  The  quick,  coura- 
geous, decisive  action  by  the  young  scientists 
prevented  this.  This  bill  would  have  said 
to  the  world  the  atomic  armament  raca  is 
on.  Ye*  the  framers  said,  "It  had  not  inter- 
national implications,  let's  look  after  our  na- 
tional needs  first  and  the  other  later."  They 
miiEt  have  known  the  two  needs  are  insep- 
arable. 

We  do  need  to  know  other  nations.  How 
little  we  know  about  most  nations;  how 
much  we  fear  those  we  know  least;  how  much 
we  trust  those  we  know  best.  We  need  to 
start  now  on  a  definite  policy  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  Spain.  Argentina,  Russia,  so 
we  may  know  them  as  we  do  Canada,  Eng- 
land, Mexico. 

Language  difficulties  are  great  hurdles.  It 
is  as  important  to  teach  these  languages  now 
in  the  Interest  of  future  peace  and  under- 
standing 8-s  it  was  necessary  to  teach  Jap- 
anese and  German  to  help  us  win  the  war. 

We  sent  millions  of  boys  and  girls  and 
nnen  and  women  to  foreign  countries  to  win 
a  war.  We  should  now  send  thousands  to 
foreign  countiles  to  get  to  know  the  people 
with  whom  they  must  live.  The  cultural 
program  with  South  America,  although  inade- 
quate In  all  respects,  has  borne  valuable 
fruit.     We  have  a  better  knowletge  of  them 
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ts  of  war  but  every  opportunity  to 
e   f  (^d.  clothing,  shelter,  and  to  de- 
rue  culture 

pnbnc  statemenu  with  a  critical  at- 
r.     ■■  to  encourage  others  to 

>n: .  s  based  on  the  best  facts 

Extend    this    Influence    to    your 
•  n  and  Senators  if  r    =<;  hie. 
of  a  chip  on  our  -    fear  In 

and  suspicion  in  ou;  u.^.'^  we  must 
the  warm  hand  and  heart  and  keep 
n.  \mdprstandlnn  mind, 
seci^nd  program  we  must  start  Is  that 
Ing  the  UNO  work  until  tt  grows  Into 
p*r»eded  by  nn  ir.ternarlonal  govern- 
»h!ch  has  the  power  to  preserve  the 
of  the  world 

of  ua  wanted  a  stronger  organization 
he  UNO.     However,  for  the  first  time  in 
I  istory    of    the    world    all    nations    of 
have  agreed  to  try  an  international 
It  Is  an  excellent  pilot  plant 
can  be  reaocMad  as  needs  arise  and 
nt  permits.     Surely  there  can  be  no 
jnreasonable  points  of  view  presented 
ire   presented   In  our  Senate   bv   well- 
Senators,  no  technique  which  Is  more 
than  the  filibuster  can  t>e  employed, 
nust  consider  the  action  and  early  at- 
of  the  UNO  with  the  same  charity  we 
■\e  action  of  our  own  le«lsI:»*or^      Frr- 
'  NO  has  to  come  •  with 

■  II    Is   truly    Intt  <\    in 

t  of  controlling  the  atomic  bomb, 
now  learning  to  think  In  terms  of 
symbolism  and  to  plan  and  practice 
ttonal  procedures.  If  the  UNO  has 
111  support  it  will  become  the  open 
o  the  strong,  durable  world  govem- 
we  must  have  if  the  world   is  to  sur- 
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Immedlatelv  we  must  start  planning 
strong  world  government  which  has 
rerelgn  right  and  the  nec»««  ■'•■  '^■^}\rf> 
o  prevent  any  nation  or  ■  :   :i 

from  making  war  on  «!. ner     In 
stage  th»-  relation  of  the  police  force 
government  to  the  mlliur>'  strength 
nation  should   t>e   that   which  exists 
a  good  city  police  fo.-ce  and  an  Indl- 
cltiaen.  not  that   which  existed   be- 
the  Chicago  police  force  and  the  North 
Songsters  a  few  years  ago.    This  result 
be  achieved  primarily  by  reducing  the 
armaments.    We  shouldn't  fool  our- 
n     Ineffective     International     pcllce 
would   be   of    no   value.     One    cf   real 
h  Is  needed.    This  international  gov- 
t  ntcds  sover',  w  only  those  ar- 

necessary  to  ^  war.    It  should 

ee     to    all    nations    those    scvereti:n 
which  are  national  in  nature  and  espe- 
;he  right  to  religious  freedom,  freedom 
.  freed  —     '     -    ^   and  freedom  of 
of  nat;  .-nen». 

a  governnie:  I  ^.\l  :..  we  have 

wtko    intelligently    .-  such    a 

Certainly  we  are  net  ready  for 
goscmment.     To  try  world  gcvem- 
low  wouid  be  to  commit  international 
We    don't   get   along   tocether:    as 
Ruml  says.  "Too  many  whites  bat« 
too  many  Christians  hate  Jews,  too 
nen  hate  women  "    Capital  and  labor 
ely  not  .«eeinsc  eye  to  eye  these  days. 
If  w*  really  care  to  save  the  world,  a 
ion  can  Xx  created  in  25  years  wh.ch 
worthy  of  the  benefits  cf  the  world 
To  do  this  It  will  be  necessary  for  us 
each  other  the  facts,  to  teach  the  stu- 
;f  our  schools  the  real  impacu  of  this 
qiscovery   on   cur   future   lives,    success 
It  means  a  long,  continuous,  in- 
t.  ccursgsous  flfht.     New  text  books 
written:  w«  must  educate  otirselves: 
plan  our  course  In  the  future  rather 


than  t>e  blown  by  the  winds  of  chance  Into 
•nd  rapids, 
.s  .  new  generation  have  to  be 
p»'::f*  .:  Our  own  Dover n- 
me:.*  ,  J.,;  a  Bilbo.  Marriage  can 
bee  :  or  terminated  under  far  dlf- 
f„j,  .  "- c...p.      Laws 

regii  .ti/ens  to 

V'  te,  V  S'.ate  lo  another, 

fcu*    ;.  )  or   the   power   to 

ir...:*p  w.-ur  vn  anotner. 

Hitler  appe  I'ecl  to  a  baser  motive  and  de- 
veloped a  gt  1  which  nearly  conquered 
the  wcrld  »....-.  .-..«  dune  in  25  years.  Be- 
tween the  First  and  Second  World  Wars.  Rus- 
sia changed  from  an  '.'  "  '  u  to 
one  which  lost  25.0OO.C'  <  wur 
and  still  fought  back  to  wai. 

Siiflv  we  rnn  c'.n  r.n  less  and  the  strrn;;?h 
cf  •  .  that  ci  :s 

lead. .  .  ., i.  ,  .: be  a  grcu.  ..na- 
tive for  other  nations  to  "go  thou  and  do 
likewise" 

For  the  last  S^j  years  I  worked  on  the 
n'cmlc-bomb  project.  Here  men  and  women 
cf  many  different  colors,  religioiis.  profes- 
sions, philosophies  worked  side  by  side,  with 
more  cooperation  and  understanding  than 
I  have  ever  seen  In  a  completely  homogeneous 
group.  Th?y  wanted  to  save  Uvea,  to  win  a 
war.  to  stop  an  aggressor.  It  was  this  all- 
Impelling  motive  which  made  them  forget 
personal   diTerences. 

There  Is  such  an  all-Impelling  motive  for 
all  nat!rns  m-ho  have  eves  to  see.  ears  to 
hei^r.  a:  1  the  future. 

0\e-.\  It  may  come 

Ma  war.  at  a  cost  to  l)oth  victor  and 

van;, J  far  greater  than  Germany  paid 

In  this  war.  The  winner  will  be  the  ruler  of 
a  devastated  wcr'.d  In  which  hate.  fear,  and 
tyranny  will  prevail. 

A  one-world  :.  n  also  come  about  by 

wise,   carerul,   a  lUgent  planning.     In 

that  case  we  will  l^j^e  the  sovereign  right  to 
make  war  but  gain  a  healthy  world  nation  of 
freemen.  The  all-Impelling  motive  Is  Just 
as  real  to  do  our  Jcb  now  as  It  was  during 
the  war.  We  should  be. able  to  see  and  feel 
the  need  for  prompt  action.  The  chances  of 
success  are  Juft  as  eocd  n«s  we  make  them. 
^     ^  y-    ■  '       verslty  of 

'  ...  icceed   or 

die." 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

cr   MINNECT.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

S2turda^j.  April  13.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  11 
I  in.^ertPd  in  th'^  Appendix  a  remarkable 
report  of  the  German  underground  and 
its  efforts  to  destroy  Hitler.  Now  under 
leave  to  ex  ny  remarks.  I  desire  to 

include    a  .,  mion    story    reprinted 

from  the  same  source,  the  weekly  news 
analysis.  Human  Event.*,  edited  by  Felix 
Morley.  This  article  reports  the  coura- 
geous efforts  of  certain  members  of  the 
G-rman  Foreign  OfBce  and  diplomatic 
service  to  combat  Hitlerism  and  to  retain 
or  develop  democracy  in  Germany.  It 
was  written  by  E.  A.  Bayne.  who  was  an 
intelligence  officer  of  the  Enemy  Branch, 
Foreign  Economic  Admini.'stration.  dur- 
ing the  war,  serving  In  Africa.  Europe, 
and  China. 

When  we  consider  how  loyal  the  de- 
votees of  certain  ideologies  are  to  their 
friends  and  supporters  who  carry  out 


dangerous  secret  activities  against  their 
enemies — among  whom  usually  they  in- 
clude our  own  country — it  is  all  the  more 
incredible  that  we  Ameiicans  ha\e  b*>en 
so  tardy  in  not  gi\ini2  full  recognition 
and  support  to  those  Germans  who  were 
on  the  same  side  as  we  were  with  respect 
to  Hitler.  The  problem  of  Germany  can 
never  really  be  stilved  « xcept  by  such  men 
who  are  themselves  Germans.  Why  do 
v.e  fall  to  see  that  our  hcF>o  is  in  .sxich 
men.  not  in  the  ill-conceivcd  plan  adopt- 
ed at  V  n  under  which  the  situation 
daily  dt  I'll,    ates  before  our  eyes? 

It  appears  we  have  only  about  three 
choices.  First,  we  can  starve  some  twen- 
ty to  thirty  million  Germans.  Second, 
we  can  try  to  feed  them  ourselves. 
Or.  third,  wc  can  try  to  change  promptly 
the  Potsdam  plan  so  Germany  can  be- 
come substantially  self-feeding  and  self- 
supporting  under  such  Germans  as  de- 
scrilied  below,  a  few  of  whom  are  still 
alive  after  purges  by  Hitler  and  neglect 
by  us  and  our  allies: 

Resistancs  in  the  GntMAN  FoaricN  Omci: 
(By  B.  A.  Bayne) 

In  the  stone  vastness  of  the  Nurenit>erg 
Ccurthouae.  there  are  perhaps  a  dozen  for- 
mer members  of  the  German  Foreign  Offlce 
who  have  been  assisting  the  prosecution 
staffs  of  the  International  Military  Tribunal. 
There  is  a  cerUin  poetic  Justice  in  the  fact 
that  these  officials  are  thus  grimly  ending 
more  than  10  years  of  secret  war  against 
Hitler's  foreign  policy. 

There  were  not  very  many  German  forclgn- 
servic-  officers  who  Joined  this  fipht.  and 
of  those  who  did.  only  a  few  are  left  to  tell 
the  tale  of  bitter  frustration  that  dogged 
their  efforU.  These  antl-Nazi  career  diplo- 
mats represent  a  triumph  of  v  to  a 
democratic  Germany.  A  h«;.  them 
BU.-vlved  the  Gestapo  terror  thai  purtred  all 
walks  of  German  life  after  the  ab  :rtlve 
putsch  in  July  1944  Those  who  remain  are 
not  to  be  reg  rded  as  German  traitors 
turned  state's  evidence,  but  as  consistently 
patriotic  Democrats  whose  moral  victory  pro- 
vides some  comfort  amid  the  min  of  a  great 
nation. 

These  diplomats  had  seen  the  threatened 
evU  of  Hitler  in  the  twenties,  had  warily 
watched  the  react'.gnnry  Von  Papen  govern- 
ment, hoped  vainly  for  protection  from  po- 
litical disaster  in  the  second  electlqn  of  Hin- 
der burg.  Foreign  OfTlre  leaders.  like  Biron 
Brnst  .on  Welzsacker.  Ulrlch  von  H.^ssel.  A. 
Twardowsk!.  Theodor  Kordt.  Otto  Klep  (for- 
mer consul  general  in  New  York).  Hafso  von 
ET2dorf.  Paul  Schmidt,  and  others  were  rec- 
Ofnized  at  the  League  of  Nations  and  In 
many  Importnnt  capitals  as  men  of  integrity 
and  courage.  Most  of  these  men  were  liberal 
In  outlook  and  political  affiliation  and  de- 
spite Na7l  domination  they  zealously  strove  to 
uphold   thf    '  itlon  of  Germany  In   the 

family  of  i. 

The  rise  of  a«i2i&m  put  the  members  of  the 
German  diplomatic  service  In  a  quandary. 
Some  of  them  t>ecame  active  party  members. 
A  few  resigned  or  left  the  country.  Quite  a 
number,  perhaps  a  hundred  of  the  career 
service,  elected  to  remain  as  a  moderating 
Inf5uence  and  later,  when  the  true  siamp  of 
Hitler  became  apparent,  worked  secretly  aa 
key  men  for  the  sabotage  or  overthrow  o< 
nailsm.  Under  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances the  latter  choice  was  honornble.  The 
loyalty  of  a  civil  servant  Is  to  the  nation,  not 
to  a  specific  administration.  To  many  Ger- 
man diplomats  Hitler  simply  did  net.  and 
could  not.  speak  for  Germany. 

But  as  Hitler's  control  consolidated,  as 
Hindenburg  died,  as  the  Army  swore  fealty 
to  Hitler  and  the  Gestapo  established  iU 
ruihless  rule,  It  became  apparent  that  only 
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an  International  crisis  could  defeat  the 
Fuhrer  Lil>eral  Germans  were  faced  with 
tragic  alternatives:  wait  for  a  military  de- 
feat thc-t  would  remove  Hitler  but  ruin  their 
country;  or  fashion  a  revolt  dependent  upon 
a  diplomatic  defeat  of  such  magnitude  that 
the  people  could  not  faU  to  see  iU  signifl- 
can'e.  These  Foreign  Office  liberals  knew 
that  a  popular  revolt  was  Impossible  In  a 
totalitarian  country  and  that  a  coup  d  clat 
depended  upon  a  few  lop-drawer  leaders. 
With  a  successful  putsch,  it  was  reasoned, 
the  truth  of  Nazi  corruption,  inefficiency 
jnd  evil  leadersnip  would  be  obvious,  and 
the  German  people  would  unite  to  confirm 
r>    r^'urn    to    democratic    government. 

There  were  sccre*  of  resistance  groups  in 
Gern-fiy.  some  of  which  started  before  the 
war.  whereas  others  grew  up  alter  the 
Wehrmacht  had  begun  to  suffer  serious  de- 
feats on  the  eastern  front.  Most  of  these 
were  reeton.il.  tor  the  Gestapo  made  con- 
n  of  those  groups  difficult,  if  not 
.ijie.  Karl  Gordeler  as  related  in  the 
recent  human  events  analysis  on  "The 
Epic  of  the  German  Underground. "  was  one 
of  the  ^ew  resisUnce  leaders  who  managed 
to  Tach  other  groups  and  develop  a  naticn- 
wlde  program  for  expulsion  of  the  Nazi  ad- 
ministration. In  this  work  he  relied  heavily 
on  the  band  of  sympathetic  diplomatic  of- 
ficers and  'he  mili'-a.-y  group  with  which 
they  eventually  Joined.  The  part  of  ihese 
German  diplomats  In  the  epic  should  also 
be  made  available  to  Americans. 

IT 

Early  In  the  Nazi  regime,  when  Hitler  ap- 
pointed Von  Ribbentrop  Commissioner  for 
Disarmament  Questions,  he  requested  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bernhard  W.  von  Billow  lo  pro- 
vide assisti-nce  to  the  new  Commissioner. 
Von  Bulov;  named  Erich  Kordt.  former  secre- 
tary of  the  German  delegation  to  the  League 
of  Nations,  to  be  Ribbentrcp's  aide,  and 
Instructed  him:  "At  no  time  conceal  or 
correct  the  incompetence  and  errors  of  the 
new  special  commissioner.  Then  he  will 
have  enough  rope  lo  hang  himself. " 

But  Ribbentrop  unfortunately  did  not 
hang  himself.  And  .Hitler's  estimate  of  the 
champagne  salesman  Increased  despite  the 
latters  exhibition  of  extreme  bad  taste  as 
Ambassador  to  BrlUin,  his  Jealous  fear  cf 
encroachments  in  the  foreign  field  by  Goeb- 
bels  and  Hess  and  his  generally  bad  Judgment. 
During  the  spring  of  193-V  a  clash  between 
the  Reichswehr  and  the  Na7l  private  armies 
seemed  unavoidable.  At  this  time  the  anti- 
Nazi  conspiracy  began  to  take  shape,  its  ob- 
jectives clearly  seen,  its  trusted  members 
known  only  to  a  lew.  The  first  necessity  was 
constant  intelligence  on  official  develop- 
ments But  the  destruction  of  Hitler  emerged 
sharply  as  the  vital  target. 

The  Foreign  Office  was  being  pushed  aside 
by  the  Nazis.  Ribbentrop  created  a  personal 
bureau  with  a  staff  of  more  than  300.  For- 
tunately for  the  conspirators,  he  retained 
Erich  Kordt  as  his  deputy,  providing  the 
opposition  with  a  vital  link  to  Hitler's  inner 
circle.  For  example.  Hitlers  decisions  to  re- 
establish compulsory  military  service  and  to 
rccccupy  the  Rhlneland  were  relayed  to  the 
Foreign  Office  first  by  Kordt.  Even  von  Ncu- 
rath,  who  was  then  Foreign  Minister,  had  to 
learn  of  these  decisions  without  participating 
In  them. 

Secretary  of  State  von  BUlow  was  a  close 
friend  of  Gen.  Ludwig  Beck,  then  Chief 
of  the  German  General  Staff.  They  shared 
the  same  anti-Hitler  convictions.  In  1936. 
Erich  Kordt  divined  from  a  short  dinner 
conversation  with  Admiral  Canarls,  Chief  of 
Intelligence  at  the  War  Ministry,  that  he, 
too,  was  working  against  Hitler.  Other  For- 
eign Office  members  made  contact  with  anti- 
Nazi  political  leaders.  The  night  that  former 
Chancellor  Heinrich  Brlining  secretly  left 
Germany,  he  met  with  Theodor  Kordt  and 
they  agreed  that  Brunlng's  former  secretary. 


Dr.  Gunther  Bergemann,  would  provide  liai- 
son. 

Dr.  Paul  Schmidt,  official  German  Inter- 
preter at  the  League  of  Nations  with  minis- 
terial rank,  had  been  assigned  to  the  German 
disarmament  mission  as  interpreter  for  Rib- 
bentrop. Hitler  had  previously  used  him  to 
Interpret  during  the  Berlin  visit  of  Anthony 
Eden  and  Sir  John  Simon.  Schmidt  was  des- 
tined to  become  a  confidant  of  Hitler,  who 
was  boyishly  Impressed  with  the  former's 
learning  and  experience  on  the  European  dip- 
lomatic stage.  Kordt  and  Schmidt  agreed  to 
share  all  Intelligence  available  to  them  about 
the  policies  of  nazi5m;  and  while  Schmidt 
was  dubious  about  the  success  of  the  con- 
spiracy, he  never  hesitated  to  give  full  re- 
ports on  Hitler's  conferences  and  secret 
schemes. 

Ill 

Ths  chief  function  of  the  Foreiqin  Office 
conspirators  was  to  provide  inside  informa- 
tion for  the  resistance  leaders.  When  the 
network  v.-as  established  it  reached  from  Hit- 
ler's deskside  to  the  Foreign  Office,  to  the 
.  Army  High  Command  and  Intelligence  organ- 
ization, and  to  the  any  leadinc;  citizens  (as 
noted  in  Human  Events  of  February  27 1 
whose  responsibility  it  was  to  develop  the 
coup  d  etat. 

All  communication  was  by  word  of  mouth 
only  and.  especially  over  the  telephone,  in 
coded  conversation.  Tension  was  constant, 
for  Himmler  and  Ribbentrop  were  both  ex- 
tremely suspicious,  and  frequently  appointed 
secret  operatives  as  assistants  to  suspected 
members  of  the  Foreign  Office,  One  of  these 
agents.  Reinhold  Spitzy.  ultimately  admitted 
his  Gestapo  mission  and  asked  if  he  could 
help  the  conspiracy,  although  he  had  no 
more  than  his  suspicions  to  prove  there  was 
one.  Alter  a  time  he  was  admitted  and  gave 
valuable  service  in  acting  as  a  courier  be- 
tween London  and  Berlin,  memorizing  whole 
reports.  Erich  Kordt  s  desk  in  "Bureau  Rib- 
bentrop" became  the  transmission   point. 

Since  Ribbentrop  was  inexperienced  and 
Ignorant,  the  opposition  group  ir  his  office 
was  able  to  influence  some  of  his  appoint- 
ments, thus  placing  their  friends  in  strategic 
positions.  In  this  manner  Baron  von  Welz- 
sacker was  made  secretary  of  .state  after  Von 
Bulow;  Theodor  Kordt.  Erich's  brother,  was 
sent  to  London  as  Charp6  d'Affaires:  Albert 
von  Kessel  and  Von  der  Heyden-Rynsch, 
working  under  the  supervision  of  Klep.  were 
made  liaison  men  with  the  war  ministry. 
One  member  of  the  group,  Bruecklmeier,  was 
arrested  by  the  Gestapo  and  subjected  to 
torture,  but  he  divulged  nothing. 

Up  to  1938  members  of  the  conspiracy  had 
managed  to  keep  out  of  the  Nazi  Party,  but 
then  an  edict  by  Hess  made  it  imperative 
that  they  Join  or  face  expulsion  from  govern- 
ment service.  The  secretary  of  state,  how- 
ever, arranged  that  while  the  names  would 
be  added  to  the  party  roll  with  the  usual 
equivalent  SB  ranks  no  member  would  be 
required  to  sign  the  party  oath. 

IV 

In  May  1938  Hitler  held  a  secret  confer- 
ence and  drew  up  his  annexation  plan  for 
all  Czechoslovakia,  simultaneously  ordering 
the  construction  of  the  west  wall.  This 
seemed  to  provide  the  overt  act  of  aggression 
which  the  underground  neeeded  to  move 
against  the  Ftihrer.  After  conferences  with 
Von  Welszacher  am-  Beck  It  was  decided  to 
Inform  the  British  Government  of  Hitler's 
secret  plan.  Beck  believed  that  a  firm  decla- 
ration by  Britain  would  place  him  in  a  po- 
sition where  he  could  Incite  the  Army  to 
revolts 

Duying  July,  the  conspirators  made  con- 
tact with  Philip  Conwell-Evans.  an  English- 
man In  close  touch  with  Downing  Street,  and 
requested  him  to  transmit  Hitler's  plans  to 
Prime  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain.  In 
addition,  Theodor  Kordt,  then  at  the  Lon- 
don Embassy,  visited  Sir  Horace  Wilson,  one 
of  Chamberlain's  advisers,  and  told  him  of 


Hitler's  plans.  Late  at  night  Wilson  took 
Kordt  through  the  rear  entrance  of  No.  10 
Downing  Street  and  had  him  repeat  the  In- 
formation to  Lord  Halifax.  The  resistance 
leaders  had  thus  advised  the  British  of  Hit- 
ler's intentions,  so  far  as  known,  and  of 
their  own  preparation  for  a  putsch,  but  no 
stand  was  indicated  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment 

Beck  had  reason  to  believe  that  Hitler 
would  order  a  general  mobilization  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  and  openly  stated  that,  as  Chief 
of  the  German  General  Staff,  he  *as  unpre- 
pared to  accept  the  responsibility  for  a  war 
with  the  Western  Powers  Tactically,  this 
was  a  mistake,  for  Beck  was  promptly  re- 
moved, with  considerable  loss  of  face,  and 
was  replaced  by  General  Haider.  The  Nazis 
did  not  realize  that  the  latter  shared  Beck's 
convictions  and  had  agreed  to  partlciate  in 
the  planned  revolt. 

The  role  of  Admiral  Canarls  had  been  to 
work  out  the  detailed  plans;  the  timing  to 
depend  upon  the  moment  Hitler  ordered  a 
general  mobilization.  Colonel  Oster,  Ca- 
narls' deputy,  reported  that  the  Army's  com- 
mander in  chief.  General  von  Brauchitsch. 
was  finally  ready  to  participate,  and  troop 
units  were  designated  for  a  putsch.  Gen- 
eral von  Witzlcben,  garrison  commander  of 
Berlin,  was  to  place  the  city  under  martial 
law.  take  over  public  services,  SS  headquar- 
ters, and  communications.  General  von 
Brockdorf.  commanding  a  Panzer  division 
at  Potsdam,  was  to  rush  these  troops  to  the 
Reich  Chancelry  and  occupy  it;  Hitler, 
himself,  who  was  planning  to  make  the  an- 
ncunctment  of  a  general  mobilization  in 
the  Sports  Palast.  would  there  be  taken  into 
custody  by  the  Berlin  police  under  Count 
von  der  Schulenburg 

Then,  tragically,  came  the  hasty  Godes- 
berg  conference  and  its  aftermath  at  Munich. 
Hitler  no  longer  needed  to  order  mobilization. 
When  Chamberlain  left  for  England  alter 
the  first  conference.  Hitler  watched  the  car 
roll  away,  turned  to  Paul  Schmidt  and  said. 
"I  fooled  the  old  b !  " 

v 

The  meaning  of  appeasement  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Europe  was  all  too  painfully  evident 
to  the  conspirators.  The  group  held  to- 
gether but.  their  plans  gone  awry,  their  faith 
in  the  Western  Powers  shaken,  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  plan  for  another  coup. 

In  the  spring  of  1939  Erich  Kordt  went  to 
London  and  had  various  talks  with  Foreign 
Office  officials.  Kordt  then  also  worked  out 
arrangements  lor  the  entry  into  Britain  of 
some  Jewish  leaders  connected  w'ith  the 
underground.  In  April,  the  British  Foreign 
Office  was  informed  by  Kordt  of  the  impend- 
ing alliance  between  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
further  that  a  change  in  Hitler's  heretofore 
hostile  attitude  toward  Russia  was  possible. 
In  June,  London  was  advised  that  secret  nego- 
tiations were  already  In  progress  between 
Russia  and  Germany,  and  that  an  agreement 
dividing  eastern  Europe  into  spheres  of  influ- 
ence was  being  considered  by  Ribbentrop,  as 
told  by  the  latter  in  his  testimony  at  the 
Nuremberg  trial  last  week.  The  Impression 
conveyed  to  Kordt  was  that  Britain  expected 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Russia  long 
before  Hitler's  hopes  could  be  realized. 

In  Germany,  with  the  success  of  his  blood- 
less conquests.  Hitler's  position  grew  stronger. 
Meanwhile,  the  leadership  of  the  earlier  frus- 
trated conspiracy  had  been  in  part  dis- 
persed. Witzleben  was  sent  to  Frankfurt; 
General  Brockdorf  to  North  Germany;  Hai- 
der, now  that  the  die  was  cast  for  an  ad- 
venture In  Poland,  was  too  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Hitler  to  be  able  to  act.  An- 
other opportunity  for  a  putsch  might  have 
been  developed  during  Hitler's  Indecision 
before  his  final  order  for  the  advance  into 
Poland,  but  time  was  too  short. 

Encouraged  by  his  easy  success  In  the 
Polish  campaign.  Hitler  decided  to  launch  a 
blitzkrieg  against  France  on  November   14. 


A2 


1939  Learning  this,  tlie  conspirator*  agreed 
that  this  development  would  facilitate  an- 
other attempt  to  organize  a  putsch. 

Rl  3bentrop  left  for  field  headquarters  with 

.  and  the  Foreign  Office  group  seized 

opportunity  to  place  reliable  officers  in 

posts  with  the  army,  such  as  Count 

von   Wartenburg   at    the   headquarters 

Cteneral   von   Wilzlet)en.     Canaria   devel- 

the  military  aspects  of  the  plan.    Two 

ons  of  the  army  group  under  Oeueral 

ner    were    left    In    Berlin    to    sxurround 

Chancellory    and    important    Nazi    ccn- 

The   drali  of   a   general   proclanoation 

irepured  charging  the  Hitler  regime  with 

urder  of  Generai  von  Fritsch  and  other 

This  plan  provided  that  Beck  should 

over  the  government  and  offer  an  Im- 

ate    armistice    to    the   Western    Powers. 

an  Air  Force  Intelligence  officer  reported 

oS  the  putsch  to  Goering.     General 

Brauchltsch    had    also   told   Hitler   that 

army   was   not   ready   to  attack.     Hitler 

at  htm  but  nevertheless  postponed 

plan    for    a    western   offensive;    declared 

drastic  action  was  needed   In   clearing 

'decadent  spirit"  out  of  the  high  com- 
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VI 


the    attack    came    in    the    west.    In 
of  1940    the  Nazi  successes  further  en- 
the  Fuehrer's  prestige  and  the  army 
declared  that  they  doubted  any  pos- 
ty  of  successful  revolt  until  Hitler  s\if- 
a  major  military  defeat.     In  April  1942. 
the  Axis  ever3rwhere  triumphant.  Gen- 
Beck  told  a  group  of  his  fellow-consplr- 
thrxt  to  kill  Hitler  In  the  hour  of  his 
success  would  only  "further  his  evil 
ce  on   humanity  '  by  creating   a   new 
n-t he-back  leeend 

other  opportimltv  was  not  to  come  until 
•arly  stammer  of  1944.  when  German  re- 
in Russia  were  so  i?reat  that  not  even 
|«atapo  could  prevent  the  news  of  the 
from    spreading    among    the    war- 
and    bomb-shattered    populace.      Ad- 
Canarts   and    the   foreign   office   enup 
nsked    everything    In    the    attempted 
d'etat    already    described    by    Human 
s.     Among  the  thousands  of  revengeful 
tlons    Canarls    met    one    of    the    most 
A  steel  band  was  placed  about  h<s 
and   he   was   hung   until    nearly   dead, 
he  was  rr  -id  the  proceas  re- 

d.    Th»  slN  it  ion  proved  fatal 

n    though    the    conspirators    failed    to 
the  Nazis,  they  consistently  help  where 
could      In  May   1940  a  member  of  the 
group,  von  Nostrlz.  received  notice 
the  Swiss  Government  that  Brussels  had 
declared  an  open  city.     He  conveyed  the 
to  General  H«lder.  without  Rlhben- 
approval.  and  Brussels  was  thus  saved 
1  ate  of  Rotterdam.     A  German  diplomatic 
rtatlve    In    Copenhagen    transmitted 
to    Danish    consulates    that    were    in 
V  lnj»tructlons  from  the  British  Mints- 
Economic  Warfare.     In  1942  the  resist- 
proup.   through  Oordeler.  warned   the 
Ish  Government    that    Hitler   was   con- 
ng     Invasion     of     that     country.     The 
|B|inc<tlateIy     mobilized     and     thus 
MrtaaCrophe.     General  Ott.  German 
to  Tokyo,  s-uccessfully    plgeon- 
a  proposal   made  jointly  by  Oshlma. 
Japanese  Ambassador  to  Germany,  nrd 
ntrcp.    that    Allied    PW's   be    shackled 
and  foot. 
story  of  the  foreign  office  conspiracy 
whitewash  of  an  agency  that  was  In 
respect*  a  very  effective  arm  of  Nazi 
on  and  power  politics.     The  German 
service   during  the  Nazi    regime 
ot  through  with  Nazis  and  Nazi  fellow- 
many  of  whom  played  diabolical 
liagraceful  roles.     That  Is  the  more  rea- 
glTlng  due  credit  to  these  cour&geous 
men  who  stood  firm  for  their  convlc- 
and  principles. 
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Space  does  not  p*rmlt  the  full  reTelatlon 
of  their  heroic  endeavor,  heretofore  so 
strangely  concealed  from  American  readers. 
Here  It  Is  enough  to  indicate  the  bitter  story 
of  frustration.  These  German  career  diplo- 
mats knew  the  amorallty  of  nazlsm.  and  the 
disaster  that  narlsm  threatened  for  Germany 
and  the  world.  They  did  what  they  could. 
When  they  failed,  there  was  nothing  left  but 
to  endure  pulverization  by  the  Allied  Ijomb- 
ers.  and  to  hope  that  there  would  be  enough 
of  Germany  left  eventually  to  reassume  Us 
rightful  place  In  a  democratic  world. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or   NCBa.\SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  had  numerous  com- 
plainU  from  my  district  that  the  OPA 
has  stepped  up  their  gestapx)  method.s 
and  are  cracking  down  on  .small  stores, 
and  assessing  heavy  penalties.  Several 
of  the  small -business  places  in  Nebraska 
knew  nothing  about  the  proposed  suits 
being  brought  by  the  OPA  until  they 
read  it  in  the  newspaper.  They  have 
no  way  to  defend  themselves.  The  OPA 
has  adopted  the  old  French  EXiropean 
system,  that  you  are  guilty  until  you 
prove  you  are  not  guilty.  Our  Ameri- 
can system  is  one  in  which  an  individual 
is  considered  innocent  until  he  is  proved 
guilty  by  proper  court  procedure.  The 
individual  accused  by  OPA  and  haled 
before  their  kangaroo  courts,  have  no 
recourse.  The  merchants  realize  that  if 
they  fight  this  monstrosity  that  they 
will  be  subject  to  more  expense  and  big- 
ger finr.  The  OPA  seem  to  dote  upon 
their  ability  to  pounce  down  upon  the 
small  unsuspecting  merchant,  who  un- 
wittingly may  be  charging  a  few  cents 
more  for  a  box  of  Post  Toa.stles  or  vio- 
lates some  of  the  imposing  regulations 
of  the  OPA.  Their  regulations  are  nu- 
merous, conflicting,  and  overlapping. 
No  business  can  operate  legitimately  and 
be  always  in  compliance.  It  is  impos- 
sible. This  agency  elates  its  eyes  to  the 
big  black  marketeer,  the  operations  of 
which  would  make  tne  Iwotlegger  of  pro- 
hibition days  blush  in  shame.  The  cost 
to  the  American  people  is  far  more  than 
in  prohibition,  because  the  OPA  is  now 
tnrlng  to  control  some  8  000.000  separate 
Items.  It  makes  a  citizen,  who  unknow- 
ingly violates  the  OPA  regulations,  a 
criminal.  The  citizen  has  no  opportu- 
nity to  defend  himself  in  his  own  court- 
house. There  is  a  stench  and  a  stink 
coming  from  this  enforcement  agency. 
that  ought  to  turn  the  head  of  the  most 
avid  supporter  of  OPA.  If  this  Con- 
gress does  not  correct  the  evils  as  they 
now  exist,  there  will  be  further  spread- 
ing of  black  markets,  and  an  absolute 
disregard  of  all  of  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions by  the  citizens  of  this  country.  It 
is  time  to  take  action. 

The  letter,  which  I  now  introduce.  In- 
dicates what  is  happening  in  many  com- 
munities  all  over  the  United  States: 


AraiL  10,  1946. 
A.  L.  MitLxa 

Congressman  From  the  Fourth 
District  of  Nebraska, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DcAi  Sn:  I  have  no  objection  to  extension 
of  the  Price  Control  Act  If  something  can 
be  done  about  the  gestapo  methods  of  en- 
forcement of  the  OPA. 

I'm  a  small  businessman,  a  humble  grocer, 
mortgaged  to  the  gills,  but  a  good  citizen 
trying  to  establish  a  business  on  the  basis 
of  honest  and  square  dealings.  Any  of  my 
fellow  townsmen  or  my  minister  will  vouch 
for  me.  However,  In  eyes  of  the  OPA  Ira 
a  black -marketeer,  a  criminal,  an  arch  enemy 
of  the  United  States,  and  why?  March  28 
they  filed  suit  against  me  for  t5  300.  The 
charges?  I  foUowed  what  certain  OPA  inves- 
tigators "thought"  was  the  Interpretation  of 
certain  regulations.  They  were  wrong,  but 
I'm  the  one  who  pays. 

What  recourse  do  I  have?  I  dont  knew 
what  I'm  going  to  do.  but  If  I  do  «-hat  all 
other  businessmen  have  done,  and  what  they 
advise  me  to  do.  I'll  not  go  to  court;  it  wii: 
cost  me  less  to  say  I'm  guilty  and  mnke  settle- 
ment out  of  court  than  to  go  through  one  ot 
their  kangaroo-court  procedures  and  even  tr> 
to  prnve  that  I'm  not  guilty.  And  thus  my 
case  will  become  one  more  success  for  th«- 
OPA. 

In  the  words  of  the  United  States  marshal 
who  served  the  summons:  "I  hate  to  do  this. 
I  served  52  last  month,  and  it's  the  bigges; 
farce  I've  ever  seen.  I'd  lay  tlOO  on  the  labh* 
for  anyone  who  could  show  me  that  one  c' 
these  summons  I've  served  has  uncovered  u 
bl  rkpTeer.     They  have  all  been  small. 

It^  -■•  firm*  like  yourself  who  have  unin- 

tentionally made  an  error  In  their  records, 
who  have  misinterpreted  one  of  their  thou- 
sands of  regulations." 

Our  brothers  and  sons  didn't  flpht  and  die 
for  an  America  like  this.  If  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  must  be  extended,  for  God's  sake 
do  all  you  can  to  have  It  amended  to  curb 
action  like  the  above.  We  want  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  back  again. 

A  Small  BtrsiNESSMAN  of  Nebraska. 


Extension  of  the  Draft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 

of  oki.ahom.\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  for  the  provision  which  will  provide 
for  the  retention  of  essential  farm  boy5 
on  the  farm.  I  voted  for  th.  amendment 
to  exempt  boys  under  20  from  the  draft. 
I  think  they  are  too  young. 

In  view  of  enlistments  greatly  exceed- 
ing estimates,  I  voted  for  the  amend- 
ment to  suspend  the  draft  for  5  months 
to  determine  if  the  increased  voluntary 
enlistments  will  meet  the  needs.  Person- 
ally. I  have  urged  and  shall  continue  to 
urge  that  the  nece.ssary  training  of  l>oys 
be  given  In  the  high  schools  and  colleges 
close  to  the  homes  of  the  young  men  bc- 
catise  of  the  higher  morals  existing  in 
the  home  communities. 

SCaVICX  OKCANIZATIONS  HAVE  BECOMMEm>ED  Till. 
EXTENSION   or   THE   DaAfT 

Then  I  vot«d  for  the  draft  of  those 
above  20  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  re- 
placements to  take  the  places  of  thou- 
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sands  of  those  who  have  families  and  to 
Insure  the  return  of  servicemen  who  have 
served  18  months.  I  personally  dislike 
to  vote  for  continuation  of  the  draft,  but, 
in  view  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of 
maintaining  peace,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  occupation  army  in  some  of  the  coun- 
tries for  some  time  in  order  that  we  may 
avoid  future  wars.  Furthermore,  there 
are  international  problems  which  are 
very  grave  at  this  time  and  unless  we 
use  every  precaution  and  adept  a  definite 
foreicn  policy  and  be  very  firm  in  cur 
dealings  with  certain  countries  we  might 
become  involved  in  another  war  and  be 
without  sufficient  defense. 


Promise  Versus  Performance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY.  0.  WOODRUFF 

of    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican of  April  12.  1946: 

PROMISE    VERSUS    FERFOaMANCE 

W^hile  official  propagandists  over  here  talk 
seductively  of  the  proposed  British  loan  as 
a  step  toward  restoring  competitive  and  un- 
restricted International  trade.  Great  Britain 
appears  to  be  moving  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. 

Certainly  the  political  victory  of  the  British 
Labor  Party,  with  its  plan  for  socialization  of 
coal,  banking,  and  other  basic  activities,  runs 
counter  to  the  pious  utterances  in  the  loan 
agreement  about  restoring  freedom  and  the 
abrogation  cf  governmental  interference  with 
the  flow  of  trade. 

In  specific  cases,  Britain  Is  in  fact  fasten- 
ing still  further  on  its  economic  set-up  the 
spirit  of  regimentation  and  of  state  domina- 
tion. 

In  the  International  fi3ld.  with  which  the 
loan  agreement  is  primarily  concerned,  a 
dramatic  move  against  free  action  by  indi- 
vidual citizens  has  been  taken  In  the  an- 
nouncement by  Sir  Stafford  Crlpps,  president 
of  the  board  of  trade,  to  the  effect  that  the 
British  Government  Intended  to  perpetuate 
the  wartime  policy  of  bulk  purchase  of  Brit- 
ain's cotton  requirements,  thus  eliminating 
the  private  cotton  trader  and  the  necessity 
for  the  continuance  cf  the  world-famed  Liv- 
erpool Cotton  Exchange. 

The  Hcuse  of  Commons  sustained  this 
revolutionary  position  by  a  vote  of  337  to 
186. 

The  action  constituted  Just  one  more  stone 
in  the  larger  mosaic  of  siibstltutlng  dicta- 
tion by  government  for  the  free  action  of  In- 
dividual citizens. 

With  diplomatic  understatement,  the 
monthly  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York  stigmatizes  the  British  decision, 
saying: 

'"While  the  action  Is  not  specifically  con- 
trary to  the  trade  proposals,  it  la  regarded 
here  as  not  In  harmony  with  the  prinsiples 
of  freer  International  trading  which  this 
country  Is  sponsoring,  and  which,  we  are 
told.  Is  a  primary  objective  of  the  British 
loan  agreement." 

In  spite  of  noble  talk  about  a  brave  new 
world,  there  are  signs  that  freer  trade  is  to  be 
a  one-way  street  in  which  Americans  will  let 
down  their  tariffs  without  corresponding  con- 
cessions by  other  nations.  / 


It  was  made  clear  as  early  as  the  Bretton 
Woods  Conference  in  July  1944  that,  while 
other  nations  applauded  United  States  the- 
orizing about  free  trade.  India,  Egypt.  Latin 
America,  and  other  parts  of  the  world  clearly 
expressed  their  own  intention  to  employ 
tariffs  as  a  means  of  Industrializing  their  own 
home  economies. 

The  Hearst  newspapers  have  already  shown 
from  the  record  that  propaganda  about  Brit- 
ain's trade  concessions  as  a  consideration  for 
the  loan  add  nothing  to  the  more  rigid  com- 
mitments along  this  line  previously  made  by 
the  United  Kingdom  in  connection  with  the 
master  lend-lease  agreement. 

The  cotton  episode.  In  which  totalitarian 
dictation  is  to  be  substituted  in  one  com- 
modity for  a  free  market,  raises  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
British  Government  regards  proposals  for 
freeing  International  trade  from  the  shackles 
of  government  Interference. 


Britich  Loan— It  Won't  Help  Trade  if  It's 
Not  Repaid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY.  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIG.^N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Leslie  Gould  from  the  New  York 
Journal-American  of  April  12,  1946: 

BRmSH  LOAN — IT  WON'T  HELP  TR.\DE  IF  Tl'S  NOT 
REPAH) 

(By  Leslie  Gould) 

An  argument  being  made  for  the  British 
loan — three  and  three-quarters  billion  dol- 
lars— and  that  much  again  to  other  coun- 
tries. Including  Ru.<^sia,  France,  and  China, 
Is  that  the  United  States  must  export  or  go 
into  an  economic  tailspln.  That  foreign  trade 
Is  the  difference  between  prosperity  and  de- 
pression. 

Tliere  Is  no  question  that  export  trade  Is 
Important  for  this  country's  economic  well- 
beine. 

That  Is  real  foreign  trade — an  exchange 
of  goods  and  services  between  this  country 
and  other  lands. 

But  Is  this  what  the  International  do- 
gODders  and  lovers  of  everything  foreign  mean 
when  they  talk  about  foreign  trade  and  the 
current  line-up  for  loans  out  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Treasury? 

They  are  arguing  that  this  country  must 
lend  England  three  and  three-fourths  billion 
dollars,  on  top  cf  writing  off  thirty  billions  of 
lend-le.-«e  and  the  twenty-billion  debt  hang- 
ing over  from  World  War  I  and  the  years  Im- 
mediately following.  A  large  chunk  of  the 
last  is  owed  by  Britain. 

And  that  additional  billions  must  be  lent 
to  Russia,  China.  France,  Holland,  and  so 
on  around  the  world. 

Tliey  argue  fiat  unless  the  United  States 
makes  these  loans,  these  nations  cannot  buy 
here.  That  th?y  will  have  to  puU  In  their 
belts  and  trade  within  limited  tpriff  re- 
stricted areas. 

So  what  they  are  proposing  Is  for  this 
country  to  lend  these  other  nations  the 
money  to  1  uy  goods  here.  Then  American 
factories  will  keep  busy  and  American  work- 
ers will  have  more  emploj-ment,  as  long  as 
the  American  money  holds  out. 

But  If  these  foreign  borrowers  can't  repay 
these  loans,  what  then?  They  will  have  the 
American  goods,  but  the  American  taxpay- 
ers will  be  out  the  billions  so  lent. 


That.  In  our  book,  Is  not  foreign  trade. 
The  only  exchange  is  borrowed  American 
dollars  for  Arrencan  goods.  It  Is  gc  -d  busi- 
ness for  the  British,  the  Russians,  the  Chi- 
nese, and  Dutch.  But  where  do  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  who  have  to  foot  the  bill  come 
off? 

As  far  as  these  poor  benighted  and  for- 
gotten citizens — the  taxpayers^are  con- 
cerned, they  would  have  been  better  off  to 
have  spent  the  mon-y  on  a  binge.  Tliey'll 
have  the  hang-over,  anyway,  but  have  missed 
the  fun  of  the  nlcht  before. 

It  these  are  loans,  then  they  should  be 
made  on  a  business  basis  and  made  on  ability 
to  pay.  If  they  are  gifts,  then  they  should 
be  made  on  a  charitable  basis  and  in  keep- 
ing with  what  the  American  taxpayers  can 
afford  to  contribute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  country  does  not 
know  what  It  can  afford  to  contribute  to  raise 
the  living  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  Is  time  America  took  an  inventory  of  its 
resources.  In  these  last  5  years  It  has  dug 
deeply  Into  that  barrel. 

Some  will  say  this  Is  being  nationalistic. 
We  think  its  being  realistic.  And  it  Is  time 
this  country's  citizens  and  Its  leaders  became 
realistic  and  faced  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
bottom  to  the  barrel.  We  can't  go  on  for- 
ever underwriting  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Newspaper  Praises  Energy  of  Housing  Ex- 
pediter Wyatt— Urges  That  Veterans* 
Need  Be  Kept  in  Mind  in  Housing  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  8,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
he  has  held  office  for  only  4  months,  Mr. 
Wilson  Wyatt,  the  Housing  Expediter,  is 
rapidly  gaining  a  reputation  for  direct, 
energetic  action  and  able  administration 
that  is  almost  unparalleled  in  Govern- 
ment in  recent  years. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  made  an  exceedingly  wise 
choice  in  appointing  Mr.  Wyatt  to  one 
of  the  most  difficult  administrative  posts 
that  exists  in  Washington. 

However.  Mr.  Wyatt  faces  a  long,  hard, 
up-hill  struggle  in  attempting  to  meet  a 
problem  that  has  defied  adequate  solu- 
tion for  a  decade.  He  will  need  the  help 
and  understanding  not  only  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  but  of  the  leaders  in  business 
and  in  Congress  if  he  is  to  succeed. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
should  like  to  include  an  article  by  Merlo 
Pusey,  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on 
the  American  scene,  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  April  2.  The 
column  very  accurately  sums  up  the 
over-all  task  facing  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  his 
ability  to  meet  it: 

Housing  Mo^tment 
(By  Merlo  Pusey) 

MR.  WYATT  PtJTS  STEAM    BEHIND  IT 

Amid  the  confusion  and  disillusionment  of 
the  postwar  period,  the  steam  which  Wilson 
Wyatt  Is  putting  behind  the  housing  pro- 
gram is  a  refreshing  sign.  His  assault  on 
the  housing  problem  has  assumed  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  David  and  Goliath  affair. 
And  while  the  David  In  this  story  U  a  long 
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^  -my  frntn  trItnniMMnt  victory  cmr  the  giant, 
I  la  roura((«  and  activity  haw  brought  new 
i  ope  to  a  great  number  ot  wretchedly  housed 
4mtncaiu. 
Mr   Wy«f'  ,  pro- 

w^*'   f  e*  Ot 

^k  of 

•»   In 
e  next  2  « 

the  acuu  „,...,   :..,... wi^sc 

rom  the  war  But  thlo  Is  only  the  sprar- 
^  pad  of  the  housintr  ~-  .---r-*  Trhind  It  Is 
t  If  larger  task  of  1-  x)  to  T5  - 

cpoOOO  dweUlni?  units  i.i  t! 
milies  who  have  nev^r  h 
live. 

Possiblr  the  most  significant  fac*   r  ! 
t^  ;    Is    that    energy. 


I  1 
c  r 
f 


f 
t> 


aid   ^ :i  h«^'>'  >"«>»^   ►"• 

V  pon  the  whole  hoi. 

l!  more  than  a  soujut  i  ■::: 

f  e  Is  also  a  driving  force 
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If 


succeeds  in  Intenrn 
|ft«x  f*ctnn«  th<»»  nrf  f  :i 

C  r    a    St: 

fy    It  ^^  .  ,...:i- 

r  lerts  of  cur  time. 

The  unpalatable  facf  is  that  a  vast  number 
r '  people  in  our  cities  have  always  been 
8  mmefully  housed  LlvSn?  quarters  have 
bfen  produced,  with  precious  little  rnmnre- 

V  (or  tr<.-  n 

-       As    t:  f 

b  icume  old  and  ubsiilete.  they  have  been 
p  )Med  down  to  families  farther  down  the 
ei  onum:c  scale.  Only  in  recent  years  has 
tl  lere  been  any  concerted  effort  to  build  new 
ajtd  appropriate  housing  for  families  In  the 

iddle  and  lower  Income  brackets  And  this 
n  18  been  provided  In  relatively  small  quanti- 

tlBS. 

We  had  a  building  boom  In  the  1920'9. 
It  It  was  followed  by  a  bust  because  so 
tie  effort  was  made  to  provide  modem  hous- 
H  for  the  groups  who  needed  It  most.  In 
e  IMO's  the  revival  was  so  ha! ting  that  we 
ft  11  critically  short  of  providing  er.ouph  hoiu- 
Ir  g  to  supply  the  new  families  added  to  cur 
p<  pulatlQn. 

At    present,    therefore,    the    United    Sf.T-s 
pincnts  the  spect.icle  of  the  most  wealthy 
n«  tlon  In   the  world  steadily  altppinp,  bnck- 
w^rd  in   thla  vital   matter  of  houelnC'.     Our 
motor  Industry  has  put  the  Nation  on 
wl  «els.  and  other  Indiistrles  have  tlUeo  cur 
hemes    and    offices    with    gadgets.       Bu*    the 
biJsineaB  of  providing  comrortable.  health;  r 
anld    attractive    living   quarters    in    a    pic.   - 
environment   is  still    in  the  horse-and- 
stage 
3onaMerable   pwgw  has   been   made    in 
pc^Ttdlng  public  hwlim  for  those  whote  In- 
■  give  them  no  chance  of  obtaining  a 
It    heme     through     private    enterp' 
Mihch    less   has   been   done    to   date   ti 
prive  the  quality  and  increase  the  quar.'    y 
of  lousing  available  to  families  In  the  mlddle- 
Ini  ome  brackets.     The  lime  seems  to  be    v  •• 
fo    concentration  of  our  be-^t  ri'y  plani. 
en  [Ineering.    and   laaac  on    the 

r«i  cue  of  both  thMC  cat*  y  dwell- 

ers   frcm  the  dtpre&  r  dovn- 

rl|  bt  squalor  of  their ^..,.  .  ..:uent. 

rhe  fact  that  this  task  Involves  a  very 
■MMUre  of  rebi  ■"  Tor  moat  of  ■  ';r 
ikooM  only  qii  c  general  eop 

for  undertaklzig  it.    Most  r 
I  afflicted  with  the  us^I I ness.  Thr 
ilty  that 

they  are  I:  .     , ^  ..^  x 

areas  to  get  away  from  the  decay 
them   at   or    near  the  core.     But 
thi  t  trend  leaves  enormous  pockeu  of  rotten 
>M>pMtnfc  ertaM.  <l«iuH|u«ncy.  and  disease  to 
llMtr  dnnonUlKlng  luflueuce  through 
entire  coi 
\  rhat  are  o>  needed  are  major  oper- 

atl  >n8  to  eliminate  living  conditions  that 
bn  ig  out  the  wwst  characteristics  of  human 
klE  i.  These  will  require  new  vlalon  in  our 
l«g  &Utiva  halls  4s  well  aa  In  admlnUtratlve 


th< 


A 'it: 


agencies,  and  among  the  peoples  themselves. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  good  fortune  that  •♦uch  vision 
has  )tlready  been  manlfeii'ed  !:  r.g 

of  the  Wagner-Ellender-Tuft  h    .  -i-.e 

shaping  of  Mr.  Wyatt'a  program  as  Housing 
Expediter 

Thu  great  objective  should  r.ot  be  lost 
whr.e  every  effort  Is  being  turned  to  the  crea- 
tion of  hOTising  for  veterans.  The  great  hope 
that  Mr.  Wyatt  and  the  sponsors  of  housing 
legislation  In  Constresw  have  arou.sed  Is  that 

th .  ^ 

th  ,  to 

th  of  our  crttes  during  the  next 

Be-. '  ■  s. 


Democratic  Party  Should  Purge  PAC 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  STEWART 

cr    TKLAIIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REMIKSENTA  FIVES 

Monday.  April  IS.  1946 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
Ion?  shall  the  D-mociatic  Party  covet 
the  .'support  of  the  CIO-PAC  who.  upon 
reUable  information  appearing  in  this 
morning's  Post,  will  meet  here  in  Wash- 
Inpton  tomorrow  and  Wednesday  to  dis- 
cu.^.s  the  congressional  campaigns  in 
various  districts? 

The  story  goes  that  the  PAC  will  de- 
cide to  throw  its  support  to  several  Re- 
publican candidates  a.s  well  as  Demo- 
crats. Then  Just  why  shouldn't  they  be 
brought  to  task  for  political  irregularity 
Just  like  they  attack  and  try  to  purge 
pood  Democratic  Congressmen  for  carry- 
ing out  the  will  of  their  constituents? 
There  is  no  .sound  answer.  We  should 
wash  our  hand.<:  of  any  organization  that 
tries  to  steal  our  party  label  and  takr  us 
to  an  accounting  for  supporting  or  not 
supr  •  certain  bills  htre  in  Concrress. 

A  w  it  the  people  are  responding 

to  the  Members  of  Congress  who  are  vot- 
ing to  remove  the  yoke  from  their  necks, 
and  will  not  be  influenced  by  th3  arbi- 
trary big  money  garnered,  against  the 
will  of  most  of  them,  from  the  lay  work- 
ers in  this  organization. 

T-  T      .       .     ^  ^ 

^"    ^  ::..    '-  .,     ..    .Tl 

'  'ham.  in  this  morning's  Washington 
iu.  t.  a-"^  •    -    '-••-•.; 

"^^^  f  A  Committee  will  meet 

In  Waal  n  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to 

dlacu.^.s  .- '[rrasional  cpr^^'  -"r,^  i^  y^rj. 

"US  The  PAC  wi:.  to  threw 

Its  s^,.,„  .      to   several   Re^;  ncrea- 

slonal  candidates,  as  well  as  :  The 

•■   ~ wi'I  an  I  ,)po8itlou 

*  a  of  anv 


Industrial  Georxia 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON  HUGH  PETERSON 

or  czoaota 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBMBNTATrVES 

Friday.  April  12,  1946 

Mr.    PETERSON    of    Georgia.      Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marlu  In  the  Record.  I  Include  an  add  res? 
made  by  Dr.  Blake  R.  Van  Leer,  presi- 
dent of  Georgia  School  of  Techncl  gy. 
at  "       ■  '        h  annual  banque    of 

H.  .     Savannah,   Ga.,   on 

March  16.  11^4(i: 

The  OecrniM  '^  hich  we  toa>'  .*.  u  In- 

du>-'riai  Oecrxia— n  new  Gee;  t  i  pen 

a:  :ig  from  the  old.     E.ich  oi. 

en  to    pa<i8    on    to    their    t. ;^;i    a 

heritage  of  better  living,  so  tonight  mt  we 
look  to  the  futur'^  we  also  pnv  a  respeitftU 
and  reverent  tribute  to  those  of  the  p:i8t  who 
have  ^'  "  •  us  to  where  we  are  today.  Wt 
do  m  .)  our  ancestors  but  we  hDiioi 

their  :  •  -«. 

An  li  revolution  is  takinc;  place  to- 

day m  the  gieat  State  of  Geoigia.  simlUr  to 
that  which  occuned  in  Gre.nt  B'i:aln  a  cen- 
tury aKo  and  in  New  England  ab«ut  the  'ime 
of  the  American  C'.vil  War  Oerr;;la.  the 
lareest  State  ra'-l  of  the  M:ss.5*:ppi  River,  is 
cl  1  an  agricultural  to  an  inius- 

tl. 

This  chiiiige  st.Trted  Just  25  ytars  ago  and 
was  brought  about  by  various  things,  from 
1870.  following  the  ClvU  War.  up  to  ja20. 
there  was  a  steady  Increase  In  the  St  ite  s 
largest  slnsjle  source  of  c:i««h  farm  Income, 
namely,  cotton  upon  which  Georgia's  econ- 
omy was  chiefly  predicated.  Production  ol 
cotton  reached  Its  peak  In  Georvta  In  1911 
when  ?.769.000  bales  were  produced  on  about 
5.000.000  acres  But  in  recent  years,  produc- 
tion of  this  Item  has  decreased  until  today 
It  averages  about  1. 000.010  bales  per  year.  This 
decrease  was  brought  about  b  n.  Im- 

poverishment of  the  land,  a  dr.  Hue  In 

cotton  prices  following  World  War  I.  and 
the  Invaiiion  of  the  State  by  the  boll  wee\ll. 

However,  the  loss  In  cotton  has  been  re- 
placed to  a  large  extent  by  new  and  expand- 
ing Industries  and  by  other  crops  such  as 
peanuts,  tobacco,  and  vegetable.s  Believe  It 
or  not.  up  to  recent  times,  the  largest  Item 
of  expenditures  by  Georgia  farm  families 
was  for  food,  most  of  It  Imported  from  ether 
States. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  groups  of  Geor- 
gia leaders  began  to  see  In  the  cotton-textile 
indiistry  the  possible  medium  for  com-ner- 
clal  prominence  and  the  reconstruction  of 
Oeork^la's  Industries  Get>rKla  had  an  al  nost 
unlimlt^  supply  of  raw  cotton  and  a  vast 
"n  labor  which  could  be  drawn  from 

th*^  Hnd  villages  and  put  to  work  In 

the  CDiton  mills.  Since  working  In  a  cctton 
mil!  requires  relatively  little  skill  or  train- 
ing, these  farmers  and  farmers'  chlliren 
could  be  easily  and  quickly  trained  for  cot- 
ton-mil  I  work.     " 

Thes ,  of  leaders,  net   having   the 

furrts  es.  secured  financing  cndlts 

'•■  cda   merchants   ar.d    t?x;iie- 

^•^  ipanles      For   the   mrvt   i;art. 

however,  our  early  cotton  mills  were  built 
b.     .    ••    <:.<'.i'.i     •"   -"ifscttirers    from     New 

their  plants  by  estab- 

'■-•    •■   =     'J:-  ■     :.l. 

^'^^'"^    ♦■  ;;!np^    the    te«ti:e 

"*^'  vn    ijitll 

]^'''  -'00  plants 

locrted  In  59  (  These  mills  are  en- 
gaged  in  the  i.:    ,  m  of  a   wide  vailety 

of  cotton  yam.  fabrics,  knit  KootLa.  ftnL.  red 
inaterir>'=    ->•    :    many   ,  -•        •  j. 

ttcts.    (  ,nks  t:  ..ij 

l"JI*J  'oductlve  capacitj   »ith  over 

3.000.00  e-. 

,.  '"  ■  '  ime  Eiore 

!^""*'  ..     ^^..ng  World 

war  II  mill  con  ;i  has  exceeded  2,(00  - 

000  bales  per  yi„..     ihls  r is  riore 

than  twice  the  amount  of  ^mwn  in 

Georgia.    Thu  mean*  that  ni^;.  :  dOQ  - 

000  bales  of  cctton  had  to  be  l;.  i  from 

other  States. 

At  present  there  are  more  than  100.000  oec- 
ple   employed    In   cotton    lextUe   plantu   «l 
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Georgia.  It  Is  estimated  that  one-sixth  of 
the  State's  white  population  Is  directly  sup- 
ported by  the  textile  Industry.  The  present 
textile  pay  roll  of  Georgia  amountr  to  at>out 
$125,000,000  a  year  Thefe  pay  roll*  from  the 
textile  mills,  no  doubt,  have  played  a  major 
role  In  placing  Georgia  once  more  upon  that 
sound  economic  basis  which  the  State  is  now 
enjoying. 

These  details  with  reference  to  the  textile 
mill»  have  be<-n  given  mainly  to  Illustrate 
the  fact  that  the  cotton  textlU  Industry  has 
not  only  grown  to  be  a  great  Industry  in 
Georgia,  but  hah  served  as  a  springboard  from 
which  many  ol  the  other  Industries  have 
come  into  existence. 

We  near  frequently  the  fxpresslon, 
"Getirgla  should  be  lndi;strlall7ed  The  fact 
is  the  induflnalization  ol  the  State  is  already 
under  way  and  has  made  much  headway,  as 
the  following  facts  show. 

The  estimated  invested  capital  in  Georgia 
industries  In  1945  was  over  lOOO.OOOOCO. 
Thi.-  contrasts  with  1448.000000  in  1919  and 
$202,000,000  In  1909.  an  increase  ol  over  100 
percent  now  as  compared  with  the  years 
Immediately  following  World  War  1.  The 
estimated  number  of  wage  earners  in  1945 
woiking  in  Georgia  Industries  was  318.0C0.  as 
compared  with  123.000  in  1919— an  increase 
of  150  percent.  The  estimated  wages  paid 
workers  in  1945  in  Georgia  were  $C90  OcO  000, 
as  compared  with  $101  000  000  in  1919.  an 
Increase  if  more  than  280  percent  The 
number  and  variety  of  types  of  Industries 
In  Georgia  have  Increased  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  catalogued  3.625  indus- 
tries of  all  types.  These  Industries  cover  in 
the  main  the  following:  Apparel,  chemicals, 
lurnitiire,  metal  working,  naval  stores;  stone, 
clay,  and  glass:  textiles,  wood  products,  and 
many  others  From  September  194'  to  Sep- 
tember 1945.  there  were  more  than  300  new 
Indrntries  started  in  Georgia.  Hundreds  of 
firms  manufacturing  a  variety  ol  products 
are  tcklng   locations  In  Georgia. 

Yc  •  might  be  Interested  In  some  compari- 
sons t>etween  the  Importance  of  agiiculture 
and  Industry  in  Georgia  as  an  income  pio- 
ducing  medium  Previous  to  the  year  1916. 
gross  farm  incrme  In  Georgia  exceeded  gross 
Income  In  Industry.  Following  1916  the  in- 
come from  industry  increased  very  rapidly. 
By  1929  the  income  from  Industry  In  Geort;la 
was  m.ore  th.nn  twice  that  from  agriculture. 
From  estimates  recently  released,  It  appears 
that  the  total  agricultural  Income  (or  Geor- 
gia for  1945.  Includtne  basl-  crops,  fruits, 
and  vegetables,  was  a  little  more  than  $387.- 
OOOCOO.  while  that  estimated  from  Industry 
exceeds  a  billion  dollars.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  do  possess  sufflcient  Industry,  both 
In  volume  and  variety,  to  serve  as  the  base 
for  greater  and  greater  expansion.  Accord- 
ing to  some  estimates,  we  can  easily  double 
our  present  Industrial  output  without  Im- 
porting lat>or.  capital,  cr  raw  materials  to 
any  large  extent.  This  expansion  will  In 
time  come  of  Its  own  momentum,  but  It 
would  be  much  better  If  this  expansion  were 
planned. 

We  at  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
realizing  the  need  for  scientific  planning, 
have  for  the  past  several  years  been  en- 
gaged In  Industrial  research  and  survey  proj- 
ects with  the  aim  to  determine  what  our 
resources  are.  how  abundant  they  are,  and 
what  can  be  made  from  them.  The  main 
Idea  In  these  studies  has  been  to  catalog 
the  material  and  human  resources  with  the 
Idea  of  determining  what  would  be  the  best 
course  to  pursue  In  utilizing  both  to  bring 
about  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Certain 
facts  stand  out  prominently.  Among  these 
are:  first,  the  utter  destruction,  waste,  and 
neglect  of  our  material  resources:  and  sec- 
ond, a  wasteful  and  uneconomical  use  made 
of  our  human  resources.  Both  of  these  un- 
desirable things  may  be  avoided  by  the  use 
of  planning  and  sense.  Too  many  of  our 
native  raw  materials  are  still  being  shipped 
out  of  the  State  as  such.     I  am  reasonably 


sure  that  we  could  double  our  Indiutrlal 
employment  rolls  and  add  $1,000,000,000  to 
Georgia's  annual  Income  by  processing  our 
own  raw  materials  In  our  own  plants. 

In  planning  this  Industrial  expansion  ot 
the  future  we  might  well  ask  what  have  we 
to  work  with.  We  have  almost  unlimited 
resources  of  certain  types  end  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  others. 

1.  First  Is  our  climate  which  u  probably 
cur  most  basic  and  important  resource.  In 
Industry  and  in  agriculture  thu  Is  worth 
money,  in  lower  pr"ducticn  cost"  and  cheaper 
living  costs,  such  as  clothing,  food  and  hous- 
ing, and  Ir  long  growlrg  seasons. 

2.  Our  forest  area.  Fifty-six  percent  ot 
Georgia's  land  is  covered  by  commercial  for- 
ests which  contain  almost  every  variety  of 
both  hard  and  soft  wood  In  abundance.  Ifte 
pine  tree  is  rapidly  becoming  our  most  useful 
product. 

The  State  produces  65-70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  naval  stores  and  50  percent  of  the 
world's  production.  But  the  most  signifi- 
cant growth  of  any  Industry  in  Georgia  Is 
that  of  the  pulpwood  Industry.  The  follow- 
ing figures  Include  wood  shipped  to  pulp  mills 
in  Florida,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  but  exclude  wood  imported 
from  other  States  by  Georgia  pulp  mills: 

Standard  curds 

1935- 47,000 

1936 77.000 

1937. - 212,700 

1938- -.-,"--    432,000 

1939- _ 54'2,700 

1940. 700.800 

1941... _ ...--    769.900 

1942 94F  000 

3  Our  population.  It  Is  safe  to  say  that 
In  an  Industrial  Georgia  the  colored  popula- 
tion will  prove  to  be  a  greater  asset  than  it 
has  been  In  an  agricultural  Georgia.  The 
experience  of  persons  who  trained  people  for 
industrial  Jobs  during  the  war  was  that  both 
white  and  colored  labor  were  easily  and 
quickly  trained  for  the  higher  skills.  Skillei 
and  semiskilled  labor  Is  more  abundant  In 
Georgia  now  than  it  has  ever  oeen.  Accord- 
ing to  the  recorc's  there  were  96,581  persons 
trained  for  wa."  jobs  in  Georgia  by  June  1945 
This  is  almost  as  many  persons  as  there  were 
employed  In  industry  previous  to  the  war. 
This  figuie  uoes  not  take  into  consideration 
the  '^0.000  cr  more  v.hc  were  trained  in  the 
ship  yards.  In  addition  to  this,  Georgia  had 
more  than  300.000  young  men  ir  the  armed 
forces.  Many  thousands  of  these  received, 
as  a  part  of  their  training  lor  war.  specialized 
training  which  can  be  well  utilized  in  an 
industrial  Georgia.  Taking  all  these  groups 
Into  consideration  it  would  be  conservative 
£o  estimate  that  the -«umber  of  skilled  and 
semiskilled  woikers  In  Georgia  is  now  three 
times  what   It  was  prior  to   the  war. 

4.  We  already  have  many  well-esLabllshed 
Industries.  Our  industries  r.re  literally  go- 
ing concerris.  They  are  expanding.  Our 
home  people  have  become  industrially 
minded.  A  large  number  of  people  from 
other  sections  of  the  country  already  have 
their  attention  fixed  on  Georgia.  There  will 
be  a  large  migration  of  Industry  In  this  State. 

5.  Our  farm  land.  Its  potential  In  the  pro- 
duction of  basic  farm  crops,  vegetables  and 
fruits  and  livestock  Is  unrealized.  We  prob- 
ably need  to  make  some  changes  in  our  agri- 
cultural aims  and  methodi.  Further  mech- 
anization, production  of  higher  quality  prod- 
ucts, and  the  use  of  supplementary  irrigation 
and  drainage  should  be  encouraged.  More 
attention  will  be  given  In  the  future  to  pro- 
duction of  those  crops  of  higher  quality  which 
can  be  processed  in  canning,  freezing,  and 
preserving  plants.  Any  advancement  along 
these  lines  is  bound  to  bring  about  higher 
productivity  of  labor  and  the  consequent 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living. 

6.  Finance:  For  the  first  time  since  the  War 
Between  the  States,  Georgia  finda  Itself  with 


an  adequate  supply  of  tta  own  financing  to 
meet  Its  every  practical  need.  Jiut  to  give 
you  some  idea  ol  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  basic  financial  ability:  In  1914 
the  total  depositf  of  our  banks  were  abcut 
$131,000,000.  in  1919  the  depoalU  had  grown 
to  $311,000,000.  by  1924  to  tSlT.OOO.OOO:  by 
1929  U>  $341,000,000:  by  1934  deposits  drop|>ed 
back  to  $288,000,000:  by  1939  they  went  to 
$451,000,000:  by  1944  to  $1.3 15. 000 .000:  and 
by  the  end  of  1945  to  more  than  $1,500,- 
000.000.  The  Increase  of  present  deposits 
over  those  of  1919  is  366  percent.  In 
addition  to  these  fixtures  we  have  as  a  back- 
idg^vast  amounts  of  savings  in  the  form  of 
GT^ernment  bonds.  As  an  additional  po- 
tential, we  have  the  borrowing  capacity  of 
over  300.000  veterans  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  These  vast  creoit  resources  Just  men- 
tioned do  not  take  into  r.ccjunl  all  the  other 
many  means  by  which  credit  can  be  secured, 
both  from  privatt  sources  such  as  mortgage 
and  Insurance  companies,  and  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  thrrugh  f^uch  agencies  as 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

A  ll.tle  while  ago  I  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  industrial  research  projects  have 
been  under  way  at  Georgia  Teen  for  several 
years,  and  that  one  ol  the  main  objectives 
in  making  these  studies  was  to  ascertain,  if 
possible.  Just  what  types  of  industries  should 
be  promoted  in  Georgia.  In  times  past -the 
record  shows  that  Georgia  Industries  in  the 
main  have  been  ih<ise  employing  largely  un- 
skilled labor  and  those  In  which,  of  course, 
earnings  for  workers  were  low  They  have 
been  industries  in  which  wages  were  low 
everywhere,  not  Just  in  Georgia  alone,  and 
where  the  value  addea  by  manufacture  was 
also  low.  The  Indtutrles  for  Georgln  (or  the 
future  should  be  planned  with  the  idea  of 
establishing  those  industries  in  which  wages 
are  high,  and  in  which  value  added  is  high. 
It  Is  only  In  this  way  th  it  adequate  purchas- 
ing power  may  be  pixAided  to  buy  our  manu- 
factured products  ind  to  furnish  taxes  with 
which  to  build  up  our  communities  and  im- 
prove our  schools  and  hospitals. 

Among  the  industries  to  be  encouraged  are 
the  following:  All  kinds  of  apparel.  Including 
boots  and  shoes;  focd  processing;  electrical 
machinery  and  foundry  products;  household 
furnishings:  pulp,  paper,  and  paper  products; 
textile  machinery;  vegetable  oil  refining;  ce- 
ramic products;  paints;  hundreds  of  different 
kinds  of  wood  products;  many  and  varied 
types  of  products  made  from  steel,  aluminum, 
and  plastics;  and  all  types  of  products  used  in 
the  building  trades.  This  is  not  the  complete 
list,  by  any  means,  but  It  contains  thoss  offer- 
ing the  most  probable  immediate  gains 

One  of  the  first  questions  the  potential 
manufacturer  asks  Is:  "Where  will  1  sell  my 
prcxluct?  "  This  question  Is  entirely  appro- 
priate In  connection  with  the  subject  of  this 
talk.  If  we  expand  our  output  as  contem- 
plated, where  shall  we  sell  the  product?  With 
the  contemplated  increase  in  average  wages 
and  number  of  workers  the  local  market  will 
be  trem?ndously  increased.  As  output  is 
increased  we  shall  reap  the  benefits  of  lower 
unit  cost,  resulting  from  mass  production, 
and  will  thus  be  able  to  compete  in  the  out- 
lying markets.  With  the  opening  of  our  pcrts 
foreign  markets  with  Central  and  South 
America  and  coastwise  markets  will  be  avail- 
able with  cheaper  transportation.  ,  Trans- 
portation facilities  have  played,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  play,  a  tremendous  part  in  the  indus- 
trial growth  and  expansion  of  Georgia.  Geor- 
gia has  6,200  miles  of  railway  mileage,  which 
is  much  greater  than  any  other  Southern 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

For  this  same  southern  area  Georgia  ranks 
first  also  In  the  total  number  of  motortruck 
and  bus  registrations.  Georgia  has  taken  to 
the  air.  and  all  of  Georgia's  largest  cities  are 
served  by  an  excellent  network  of  air  llz>es 
with  connections  to  every  part  of  the  air 
world. 

Already  our  present  consumptltm  of  power 
is  great.    The  retail  sales  in  GeorgU  amount 
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thMn  ta.flOO,000.000  per  year.     With 

r^M  during  the  war.  our  pec- 

been  able  to  buy  things  which  have 

Defore   been    within    their    reach.     In 

ure   they   will   want   not  only  tbes* 

but  others,  and  will  strive  to  In- 

hetr  earning  ptjwer  In  order  to  obtain 

Insofar  as  the  Immediate  outlook  U 

there  should  be  no  worry  about 

ble  to  sell  what   Is  produced  within 

t  few  years  If  only  good  sense  will  be 

n     our     manufacturing     plana.     For 

there  are  still  318  177  rural  farm  and 

dwelling  units  In  Oeorsia  without 

serTlce.     What    a   potential   market 

e^rlcal    equipment    and    units   manu> 

m  the  State  of  Georgia 

pictured  for  you  a  future  life  for 

average  Georgian   vastly  different   from 

he  has  lived  in  the  past.     I  should 

you  to  think  of  this  life  to  be  lived 

la  as  a  bmy   life.  Intelligently  dl- 

suatalned    by    enthusiasm,    training. 

knowledge.     Such    a    life   will   call    for 

Inlng  m  fundamentals,  not  only  of 

3ut  of  planning  for  a  life  and  Indus- 

tivity     alonp    scientific    lines.     Very 

as  I  see  It.  this  expanded  lndu«trlal 

.  If  successful,  win  have  to  rely  upon 

management  of  Industry  and  busl- 

d    Improved   engineering    technique. 

to    a    study    made    by    Dun    and 

8S    percent    of    the    failures    In 

and  Industry  are  directly  traceable 

management.     There     are     some 

3f  management  which  can  be  learned 

Irom     experience      There     are     some 

)f  management  which  can  be  learned 

colleges.     There     may     be     certain 

)f  management  which  can  be  auccess- 

urmed  only  by  supermen— by  those 

endowed    with    unusual    and    rara 
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(feorgla  we  are  well-prcvlded  with 
of  study  In  our  colleges.  In  the 
Ing  and  Industrial  management 
at  Georgia  jech.  all  phases  of  engl- 
are  thoroughly  taught.  A  recent 
13.537  alumni  of  Georgia  Tech  dls- 
that  more  than  half  of  our  graduates 
ing  remain  In  or  come  back  to 
to  help  build  the  States  Industrial 
In  addition,  almost  80  percent  are 
their  contribution  to  the  industrial 
■  of  the  Southeast.  tSee  table  II). 
nagement  itself,  we  have  at  Georgia 
department  of  Industrial  engmeer- 
Indiustrlal  management,  each  with 
course  leading  to  a  degree.  We  have 
of  commerce  at  the  University 
a  m  Athens  and  at  Emory  Univer- 
Vtl.inta.  and  there  are  other  schools 
tate  which  give  courses  In  the  field 
administration.  Within  the 
time,  more  and  more  of  the  grad- 
our  engineering,  management,  and 
administration  schools  will  find 
In  Georgia  Industries,  and  will 
heir  time  and  lend  their  talents  to 
iilding  of  thU  State, 
ustrial  future  of  Georgia  Is  bright; 
That  It  will  grow  and  develop 
Whether  It  will  be  great,  glorious, 
nlflcent  rests  with  the  people  of 
We  can  make  It  so  if  we  will  all 
a  realixatlon  that  a  hich  Uviug 
and  a  great  Industrial  development 
upon  our  ability  to  produce 
and  services  fur  less  money  than 
!lse.  and  that  we  must  ail  educate 
train  ourselves  so  that  we  can  each 
in  his  or  her  chosen  field  the  maxi- 
goods  and  services  of  which  each  Is 
The  solution  to  achieving  a  mag- 
industrial  development  in  Georgia  U 
production.  We  must  produce  the  maximum 
of  goods  and  services  for  the  least  expendl- 
ttire  of  :lme.  money,  and  materials.  There 
Is  no  utl  er  way. 

The    I  Id  ustrial    revolution    In    Georgia    Is 
reil   un(  ier  way.   making  possible  a  higher 
living  Bt^datd  for  iu  people,  increased  in- 
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dXMtrlal  development  of  its  many  natural  re- 
reaources.  and  a  better  education  for  all. 
Machines  In  agriculture.  In  Indtistry.  and  In 
the  homes  of  Georgia  are  aiding  the  people 
to  enjoy  life  with  more  time  to  think,  live. 


ftnd  grow.  No  wonder  that  Louis  Bromfleld, 
world-famoua  author,  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Georgia  said.  "I  saw  the  resurrection  of  life 
and  a  new  world  In  the  making.  And  the 
people  are  doing  It  themselves." 
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Missouri <.. 132 

Montana 20 

Nebraska 10 

NevadH .  5 

New  Hampshire 2 

New  Jersey 281 

New  Mexico 5 

New  York _ 581 

North  Carolina 379 

North  Dakota 3 

Ohio 203 

Oklahoma 46 

vanla . 248 

Khode  Island _. 10 

South  Cnrollna 320 

S<  uth  Dakota 2 

Tennessee .  564 

Texas - 254 

Ut.ih 4 

Vlrslnla - 2€6 

t 5 

•ton 12 

West  Virginia 50 

Wi.sconsiii 35 

Wyoming 3 

District  of  Columbia 91 

Foreign 225 

Total - 13.  537 


Benefits  for  Merchant  Seamen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

PF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

OF    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
pendinu  before  a  .'subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  a  bill  to  provide  benefit.^  for 
merchant  seamen.  Hon.  J.  Hakdin  Pet- 
erson, of  Florida,  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  subcommittee  will 
probably  report  to  the  full  committee 
shortly  after  the  Easter  recess.  The  bill 
will  be  followed  up  diligently,  and  it  Is 
hoped  that  favorable  action  may  be  taken 
thereon.  I  ask  urianimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  include  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  column  printed 
in  My  Day  of  April  12,  1946.  written  by 
Mr.«.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  entitled  'Mer- 
chant Marine  Veterans  Entitled  to  Bene- 
fits. Too": 

MV  D.\T— MESCHANT  MARINE  VETERANS  ENTfTLED 
TO  BENEFITS.  TOO 

(By  Eleanor  Roosevelt) 
HERTFORD.  CoNN  ,  Thursday.— There  Is  one 
thing  I  have  been  meaning  to  write  about 
lor  a  good  many  days.  It  is  the  bill  of  rights 
tefoie  Congress  to  extend  to  the  men  of  the 
merchant  marine  certain  rights  that  now  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  men  In  the  naval 
service 

It  seems  unfair  that  these  merchant  sea- 
men, who  were  all  volunteers  and  who,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  lost  more  men 
In  the  war  than  any  other  branch  of  our 
fighting  services,  should  not  have  the  same 
benefits  that  sailors  In  the  Regular  Navy  en- 
Joy.  Over  1.5C0  merchant  ships  were  lost  and 
over  6000  merchant  seamen  were  lost  or 
taken  prisoner  during  the  war. 

According  to  a  poll  taken  by  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  I  understand  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
voters  are  in  favor  of  doing  more  for  the 
merchant  marine  men.  One  of  the  reasons 
they  gave  w;is:  "The  merchant-marine  boys 


are  not  going  to  have  any  easier  time  than 
the  rest  in  finding  Jobs  after  the  war."  And 
again:  •They  risked  their  lives  for  their 
country,  and  they  are  volunteers,  too." 

Many  a  man  who  could  not  get  Into  any 
of  the  other  services  finally  got  into  the 
merchant  marine.  Many  men  who  sailed  in 
the  merchant  marine  were  old  sea  dogs,  far 
over  draft  age.  I  think,  as  do  the  60  percent 
of  the  citizens  who  voted  "Yes"  In  Dr.  Gal- 
lups  poll,  that  they  are  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits under  this  bill.  Their  needs,  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  men  In  the  naval  service, 
should  have  full  consideration  and  protection 
through  our  Government 

It  is  something  of  a  Jump  from  the  men 
of  the  merchant  marine  to  the  production 
of  a  play.  The  connection  is  hardly  ob- 
vious and  yet,  if  you  read  or  see.On  Whitman 
Avenue  you  will  see  It  is  In  the  case  of  the 
mechant  seamen.  It  took  Canada  Lee.  and 
Mark  Marvin  a  long  time  to  raise  the  money 
to  produce  that  play,  and  I  hope  very  much 
that,  after  It  has  played  Buffalo  and  Detroit, 
It  will  come  to  New  York  and  have  a  long 
enough  run  to  repay  those  who  had  faith 
enough  to  produce  It. 

It  deals  with  a  question  which  Is  very  vital 
to  us  at  the  present  time,  since  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  us  Just  now.  Our  fight 
for  democracy  and  justice,  when  all  the  vari- 
ous elements  that  make  up  our  citizenship 
are  concerned,  is  an  essential  fight  to  give 
that  sense  of  strength  and  confidence  In 
democracy  which  has  to  permeate  the  world. 
This  play,  through  Its  portrayal  of  day-by-day 
Incidents  In  an  average  community,  makes 
one  alert  to  the  dangers  that  may  defeat 
democracy  and  Justice  If  we  are  not  on  our 
guard. 


Control  of  Atomic  Energy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MICHAEL  A.  FEIGHAN 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Acheson  report  on  international  control 
of  atomic  energy  has  been  presented  as  a 
starting  point  for  public  discussion.  It 
is  not  the  finished  American  program. 
The  State  Department  hopes  that  the 
American  people  will  discuss  it  fully  and 
intelligently  to  give  our  American  rep- 
resentative on  the  United  Nations 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  a  clear  idea 
of  what  they  want  our  national  policy 
to  be.  I  urge  fullest  possible  public  dis- 
cussion at  once.  This  problem  is  con- 
ceded to  be  the  most  difficult  we  have 
ever  confronted.  Only  the  widest  pos- 
sible discussion  will  evolve  a  policy  which 
will  be  rational  and  workable. 

I  note  that  any  program  of  interna- 
tional control  will  test  the  sincerity  of 
the  nations  in  their  claims  that  they 
want  peace.  No  nation  can  be  conceded 
the  veto  power  which  the  big  five  now 
enjoy  in  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion— Security  Council. 

F\irtheimore,  any  workable  system  will 
demand  that  Russia  lift  the  iron  curtain 
which  at  the  present,  conceals  her  activ- 
ities not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  in 
all  of  eastern  Europe  as  well. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  control  atomic  energy  is 
the  most  crucial  problem  confronting  the 


world  today.  In  publishing  the  Acheson 
report  on  the  International  Control  of 
Atomic  Energy,  the  State  Department 
has  made  an  excellent  first  step.  but.  as 
the  writers  of  the  report  declare,  it  is 
only  a  first  step.  In  his  foreword  to  the 
report  of  Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  de- 
clared that  the  document  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  "starting  point  for  the  in- 
formed public  discus.sion  which  is  one  of 
the  essential  factors  in  developing  sound 
policy." 

We  shall  not  arrive  at  a  sound  national 
policy  without  Nation-wide  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  debate  over  their  implica- 
tions. This  means  that  the  Acheson  re- 
port should  be  widely  circulated  through- 
out the  country.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  report  is  priced  so  prohibi- 
tively that  such  circulation  is  almost  im- 
possible. The  Government  Printing 
Office  has  produced  an  elaborate  pam- 
phlet which  costs  20  cents.  There  is  a 
crying  need  for  a  cheap  edition  of  this 
study  so  that  ma.ss  distribution  can  be 
made.  I  am  informed  that  the  State 
Department  sees  no  "need  for  such  a  step. 
It  is  my  suggestion  ^at  a  much  cheaper 
edition  be  published  as  .soon  as  po.ssible. 
so  that  the  widest  possible  study  of  this 
epochal  document  may  be  encouraged. 


Extension  of  Selective  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  KELLY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  my  support  of  the  Vinson  amendment, 
I  wish  to  state  that  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  proposal  is  sound  and  the  American 
way  of  approaching  this  vital  question 
before  us  today. 

If  a  state  of  emergency  still  exists.  I 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  let 
that  be  known. 

However,  the  armed  forces  are  in  a 
state  of  demobilization,  not  only  in  man- 
power, but  also  in  disposing  of  war  im- 
plements, under  the  Surplus  Property 
Administration. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  Hotise 
who  would  recommend  an  18-year-old 
boy  to  serve  as  a  police  ofBcer  in  any  com- 
munity. Then  why  should  we  take  these 
boys  out  of  school  to  make  international 
police  officers  out  of  them? 

Suspending  the  draft  from  May  the 
15th  to  October  the  15th  would  certainly 
give  the  Army  and  Navy  ample  time  to 
find  out  just  how  many  men  would  actu- 
ally volunteer  for  service,  knowing  what 
they  were  volunteering  for. 

We  all  remember,  in  the  early  part  of 
last  year,  when  the  armed  forces  tried 
to  prevail  upon  us  to  draft  every  person 
in  America,  either  for  military  duty  or 
to  engage  in  some  kind  of  war  work:  at  a 
time,  mind  you,  w  hen  the  Army  itself  was 
cutting  back  in  renewing  war  contracts, 
and  a  vast  number  of  war  workers  were 
then  out  of  employment. 
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rhey  set  up  the  scare  then  that  it  was 
es^ntlai  that  all  persons  between  the 
agK  of  18  and  65  be  placed  under  mill- 
ta  "y  control. 

was  one  who  voted  against  that  pro- 
po>ai  and.  somehow  or  other,  that  pro- 
po»l  disappeared  into  thin  air. 

Mother  reason  why  I  am  supporting 
th  s  amendment  is  t)ecau5e  the  court 
mi  rtial  procedure  of  the  military  is  too 
dnstic. 

Joys  who  are  still  babes  who,  never 
having  had  their  fling  in  life  and  are 
no  -mal  and  natural  individuals,  will,  in 
their  mischievous  ways,  become  involved 
In  minor  trouble,  but  under  military  au- 
th  irity  they  will  be  tried  like  hardened 
cri  minaLs  and,  if  the  future  is  like  the 
pa;t.  they  will  be  given  jail  sentences 
th  It  will  ruin  their  entire  hves  for  the 
fu  ure. 

have  seen  that  occur. 

had  the  pleasure  of  reading  a  book 
a  ihort  while  back  entitled  "The  VVil.son 
Er  i."  by  Josephus  Daniels,  who  was  Sec- 
ret ary  of  the  Navy  under  President  Wil- 
son 1.  which  clearly  shows  what  would  hap- 
pen every  time  a  little  flare-up  in  world 
affiirs  would  occur  if  the  military  had 
coiitrol  of  government,  and  I  quote,  as 
fol  ow.^ : 

1  he  passage  In  the  early  part  of  1913  by  the 
California  Legislature,  ot  a  law  forbidding  the 
nes*  to  own  or  lease  land  In  that  State, 
cfejiled  such  strained  relJttions  between  Ja- 
and  the  United  States  that  many  feared 
long-predicted  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries Would  ensu?. 


pat 

the 


i  ind  if  it  were  not  for  the  level-headed- 
nej  s  of  Daniels  and  Wils^n.  the  Navy  of 
th<  United  States  might  have  gotten  us 
intp  war  in  1913.  with  Japan. 

hey  issued  statements  to  the  press, 
hat  year,  contrary  to  the  admlnistra- 
's  wishes. 

got  so  bad  that  finally  Secretary  of 
Bryan  became  so  indignant  at  the 
on  of  the  joint  board  and  its  publi- 
ons  that  he  declared  that  military 
ers  were  the  last  men  to  determine 
policies  of  government  and  said,  and 
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ile  we  were  discxisslng  hew  to  prevent 

tl^reatened  war.   these  men  were  busying 

ves  with  plans  of  how  to  get  us  in. 

lime  enough  for  the  Army  and  Navy  to 

plans  when  the  Commander  in  Chief 

upon  them  to  do  so. 
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cite  this  as  an  illustration  of  what 
could  happen  under  military  might. 

have  supported  all  measure  in  the 

for  preservation  of  peace  and.  when 

me  unavoidable,  preparations  for 

and  would  gladly  do  so  today  if  an 

emergency  exists. 

t  I  do  not  want  to  take  boys  out  of 
schjiol   who  are  specializing   in   highly 
tech  nical  courses,  for  they  will  be  among 
ma<?t  valuable  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
any    boys   right   new   in   camps   in 
America  complain  about  the  idle  time 
have,  day  in  and  day  out,  which 
to  a  life  of  laziness  and  breaks  down 
morale, 
have,  myself,  witnessed  young  boys 
school  age  intoxicated  in  public  places 
on  the  streets — boys  who  would  not 
alloir  themselves  to  fall  into  this  envi- 


ronment if  they  were  back  in  school,  but 
which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  Army  life. 

Under  the  volunteer  system  the  armed 
forces  will  get  more  than  their  share  of 
iKiys  who  wish  to  adapt  themselves  to 
mlhtary  life. 

This  seems  a  fair  amendment  in  the 
interest  of  all  concerned. 


Aluminum  Specialty  Co. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ROSS  RIZLEY 

or  OKLAHONJA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  IS.  1946 

Mr.  RIZLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement: 

MANrrowoc.  Wis. 

ATTENTION   SEN.^TORS   AND   REFRESXNTATIVCS 
ABOLT    TO    VOTE    ON    THE    BUTISH    LOAN 

Are  American  farmers  and  workers  in  a 
poBition  to  stand  the  terrific  tax  burden 
that  the  loan  to  Britain  will  incur? 

Will  increased  taxation  on  every  home,  on" 
every  day  s  WltIc  create  a  better  condition 
throughout  our  Nation? 

Will  the  loaning  of  this  great  sum  in  any 
way  prove  constructive  in  settling  our  other 
highly  critical  domestic  and  foreign  prob- 
lems—or will  it  further  tangle  them^ 

Are  the  American  people  going  to  awaken 
later  on  to  find  that  their  other  good  allies 
must,    in    fairness,    have    equal    assistance? 

Is  repayment  of  the  loan  any  more  likely 
than  repayment  of  World  War  I  indebted- 
ness? 

Is  repayment.  If  it  is  ever  to  be  made,  to 
be  in  dollars  on  the  basis  of  goh'  dollar 
values? 

Or  Is  the  debt  to  be  paid  off  In  foreign 
merchandise  which  would  cause  unemploy- 
ment by  flooding  our  markets  with  cheap 
labrr  produced  goods?  ^ 

Should  this  loan  to  r-reat  Britain  be  made 
when  our  veterans  are  homeless? 

Bffore  arproving  this  loan,  think  of  our 
ov.n  Nation — let  the  best  interesU  of  America 
and  Americans  be  your  guide. 

II  this  loan  Is  passed,  our  children  will 
curse  the  sale  of  their  freedom. 

You  Will  be  answering  these  questions  to 
the  Amertcnn  public  this  coming  election  and 
these  t' 

i:     .  ,lly. 

Aluminum  Specialty  Co., 
W.  E.  Spindleb,  President. 


The  Legion  Essay  Contest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  19  Ohio  Congressman  of  both  par- 
ties were  hosts  at  a  luncheon  in  the 
Speakers'  dining  room  in  honor  of  the 
winners  of  the  American  Legion  essay 
contest  in  Ohio.  This  contest,  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  a  number  of  years 
by  the  Legion,  is  a  most  interesting  and 


significant  contribution  to  sound  Ameri- 
canism. The  title  this  year  was  "Can 
World  Peace  Be  Secured  Through  the 
Allied  Nations?"  The  contest  is  open  to 
any  high-school  pupil  in  Ohio.  The  sub- 
ject and  terms  of  the  contest  are  fur- 
nL'shed  to  each  high  school  in  Ohio 
through  the  local  legion  posts.  Upward 
of  100.000  essays  were  submitted  this 
year.  The  principal  and  teachers  of  each 
high  school  submit  to  their  county  com- 
mittee the  winning  essay  from  each 
school.  The  county  committee  then  sub- 
mit the  winning  essays  to  the  district 
committee.  The  winners  from  the  dis- 
trict are  submitted  to  a  board  including 
two  justices  of  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 
a  representative  of  the  State  department 
of  education,  the  State  welfare  division, 
a  past  department  commander  of  the  Le- 
gion, and  two  pa.st  department  presidents 
of  the  Auxiliary.  The  winners  receive  a 
lO-day  trip  which  takes  them  to  Gettys- 
burg. Washington,  where  they  spend  4 
days,  to  Yorktown,  William.sburg,  Char- 
lottesville.  and  Monticello.  This  trip  is 
skillfully  planned  to  cover  about  as  much 
of  the  history  of  our  country,  past  and 
present,  as  can  be  included  in  10  days. 
While  in  Washington  these  young  people 
meet  their  representatives  in  Congress 
and  the  Senate,  see  the  Government  in 
action  and  visit  the  historic  shrines 
around  Washington. 

This  contest  Ls  a  great  influence  in 
building  up  an  intelligent  patriotism 
among  our  young  people  and  throughout 
our  State.  The  discussions  in  the  homes, 
and  individual  research  that  go  into 
these  essays  all  over  the  State  make  the 
contest  worth  while  for  those  who  do  not 
win  and  for  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  The  publication  of  the  win- 
ning essays  continues  this  educational 
process  and  gives  us  oldsters  a  chance  to 
learn  from  the  youngsters.  The  trip  for 
the  winners  brings  back  to  Ohio  each 
year  a  group  of  chosen  ycung  people, 
who  are  informed  and  inspired  by  their 
experience,  in  the  fundamentals  of 
American  history  and  government. 

The  winners  this  year  who  were  our 
guests  are  as  follows: 

Ninth   grade:    Robert   Hill,   B?:iaire: 
Charles  I.  Pre.sar.  Wapakcneta;  Dolores 
Valmassoi,- Cincinnati. 

Tenth  grade:  Melvin  Raso.  Lancaster; 
Martha  Buckles.  Willoughby;  Manofi 
Kern.  Cincinnati. 

Eleventh  grade:  Jack  L.  Fryman.  Ox- 
ford: Patricia!  Findlay.  Toledo;  Lcu;ne 
V^aniilton,  Cadiz. 

— twelfth  grade:  Milton  L.  Farber.  Jr.. 
Columbus;  Znne  Duncan,  Nankin;  Eva 
Paklis,  Campbell. 

Accompanying  them  on  their  trip  here 
are  Department  Con^mander  Hr.rry  A. 
Eaton  and  his  wife:  Mrs.  Loucks  Brown, 
department  president,  and  Miss  Anita 
Brown:  Mr.  M.  M.  Carothers.  editor,  Ohio 
Legion  News,  and  his  wife;  Mr.  W.  L.  De- 
weese.  director,  junior  activities  for  the 
Ohio  department. 

We  Ohio  Congres.  men  are  proud  of 
these  Legion  winners.  Their  visit  is  one 
of  the  high  spots  of  the  congressional 
year.  We  wish  them  a  safe  and  pleasant 
journey  and  we  know  that  the  values  of 
their  trip  will  reach  back  through  Ohio. 
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Hatton  Samners  Speaks 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  had  been  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  only  a  short 
time  before  I  learned  that  there  were  a 
few  Members  of  the  Hou.se  for  whom  a 
special  respect  existed.  When  they  took 
the  floor,  word  would  trickle  around, 
so-and-so  is  speaking,  and  Members 
would  put  aside  what  they  were  doing 
and  would  come  in  from  the  cloakrooms 
and  the  Speaker's  lobby  to  hear  them. 
One  of  the  Members  whose  name  carried 
that  magic  was  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  SumnersI. 

I  came  here  in  January  1937  for  the 
first  time.  That  was  the  Seventy-fifth 
Congress.  Shortly  afterward,  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  sent  up  his  message 
asking  for  a  radical  change  in  the  com- 
position of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the 
bill  that  was  introduced  to  carry  it  cut 
became  known  as  the  Court-packing  bill. 
Most  Members  said  something  about  it. 
I  recall  speaking  my  piece  on  that  subject 
shortly  after  the  message  appeared. 

The  speech  which  really  sent  the  leg- 
islation reeling  with  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered  was  delivered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Hatton  W.  Sumners,  who  has  recently 
announced  that  he  would  not  be  a  can- 
didate for  reelection.  He  is  about  to  do 
some  more  sp>eaking.  An  interesting 
story  has  been  written  about  the  gentle- 
man and  his  plans,  and  under  permis- 
sion heretofore  granted.  I  place  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time.  The  story  is  by 
Pred  Brenckman.  Washington  corre- 
spondent for  the  National  Grange 
Monthly,  and  appears  In  the  current 
number  of  that  publication,  as  follows: 

Concentration    of   Power — Is    Our    Federal 
Government  too  Greedy? 

(By  Fred  Brenckman) 
There  is  deep  significance  In  the  recent 
announcement  of  Congressman  Hatton  W. 
Buhners,  of  Texas,  veteran  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  that  he 
will  retire  at  the  expiration  of  his  present 
term. 

For  years  Mr.  Sumners  has  protested 
against  the  constantly  growing  usurpations 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  corresponding  decline  in  the 
power  and  prestige  of  the  States.  He  Is 
convinced  that  this  process  is  destroying  the 
dual  system  of  government  established  under 
the  Constitution  and  robbing  the  people  of 
their  liberties.  It  is  his  purpose  after  re- 
turning to  private  life  to  devote  his  time 
and  energy  to  correcting  these  unhealthy 
tendencies,  which  have  long  been  manifest 
to  every  thinking  American.  Mr.  Sumners' 
statement  was.  in  part,  as  follows: 

REDUCED    TO    VASSAL-^GE 

"I  have  watched  what  my  own  generation, 
under  administration  of  both  parties,  has 
been  doing  to  the  greatest  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  ever  evolved  through  the 
process  of  the  ages.  By  Ignoring  principles 
and  the  lessons  of  history,  and  accepting  the 
theories  of  men  and  political  expedience  for 
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our  guidance,  we  have  made  vassals  of  our 
States  and  dependents  of  our  people. 

"By  concentration  of  governmental  power 
and  drafts  upon  the  Federal  Treasury,  we 
have  now  a  financially  "busted."  great,  piled- 
up  mass  of  governmental  confusion  beyond 
human  comprehension.  Impossible  of  demo- 
cratic control,  extravagant,  wasteful,  ineffi- 
cient, and  by  its  nature  the  instrumentality 
of  favoritism,  tyranny,  oppression,  and  cor- 
ruption; the  destroyer  of  self-reliance,  self- 
respect,  and  the  governmental  capacity  of 
the  people,  qualities  without  which  no  people 
can  remain  free. 

"The  people  are  coming  to  realize  what  has 
happened — Republicans  and  Democrats — 
people  of  all  stations  and  political  faiths. 
But  they  are  yet  too  much  depending  upon 
the  Congress  " 

PLIGHT    OF   CONGRESS 

"The  powers  of  the  Congress  are  not  what 
they  used  to  be.  Largely  because  of  this 
concentration,  even  the  policy-fixing  and 
legislative  power,  the  most  basic  of  the  essen- 
tial powers  of  Congress,  have  largely  been 
shifted  to  the  executive  agencies  and  organ- 
ized minorities.  The  time  of  the  Congress- 
man Is  now  taken  up  largely  as  go-between 
for  his  constituents  and  these  agencies,  writ- 
ing innumerable  letters  about  their  matters, 
wiib  little  time  left  for  attending  to  even  the 
mc«t  important  legislative  matters,  and  al- 
most no  time  for  the  duties  of  statesmanship 
at  a  time  when  our  circumstances  require  ol 
us  the  highest  tj^je  of  statesmanship  ever 
required,  perhaps,  of  any  people. 

"Effective  at  the  expiration  of  the  preseni 
Congress.  I  tender  my  services  to  the  States 
for  whatever  they  may  be  worth,  should  they 
be  willing  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  their 
sovereignty  and  reestablish  their  power,  strip 
the  Federal  Government  down  to  Federal 
business,  so  that  it  must  he  operated  under 
laws  enacted  by  the  Congress  instead  of 
largely  by  directives  emanating  from  an  ap- 
pointed, unsupervised  personnel,  and  the  un- 
necessary expense  of  the  Federal  and  Slate 
Governments  working  at  the  same  Job  be 
eliminated  " 

A  COMMON  HESPONSIBILITT 

"I  also  tender  my  services  to  organizations 
and  groups  of  private  citizens  who  are  willing 
to  lay  aside  class  consciousness,  and  instead 
of  pointing  the  finger  of  accusation  at  each 
other,  admit  each  to  the  other  a  common 
responsibility  for  our  condition,  recognizing 
a  common  danger  and  a  common  duty  to 
bring  to  bear  our  united  strength  in  a  de- 
termined effort  to  save  our  democracy  from 
destruction  by  ourselves." 

Mr.  Sumners.  who  has  served  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  for  33  years,  and  who  has  the 
respect  and  affection  of  all  who  know  him. 
Is  well  aware  that  he  has  cut  out  a  gigantic 
task  for  himself.  But  the  battle  he  proposes 
to  wage  is  one  that  must  be  fought  if  our 
republican  form  of  government  is  to  be  saved 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people  made  secure. 


Dorothy  Thompson  Discourses  on 
Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF  SOL'TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  heretofore 
granted  I  place  in  the  Record  an  inter- 
esting discourse  on  democracy  which  will 


bear  reading  by  Americans,  ycung  and 
old.  It  appeared  in  the  Wa.shington 
Star  of  April  12,  1946,  under  the  name 
of  Dorothy  Thompson,  but  she  confesses 
to  a  bit  of  interesting  plagiarism.  The 
article  follows: 

ON    THE    RECORD  i 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

This  is  the  evolution  of  many  self-govern- 
ing societies: 

The  masses — those  who  work  with  their 
hands — often  have  little  to  live  on.  They, 
when  assembled,  are  the  most  powerful  claas 
In  a  democracy.  But  they  are  seldom  wUl- 
ing  to^^ake  political  action,  except  for  money. 
So  their  leaders  promise  to  deprive  the  rich 
of  their  estates  and  distribute  them  to  the 
masses. 

Then  the  {jersons  whose  property  is  threat- 
ened feel  compelled  to  defend  themselves, 
though  they  have  no  desire  to  overthrow 
the  existing  system,  when  they  are  charged 
with  plotting  against  the  people,  and  see  the 
masses,  through  ignorance  and  deception, 
seeking  to  do  them  wrong,  they  become  revo- 
lutionary, and  then  come  impeachments, 
Judjjments,  and  trials  of  one  another. 

The  masses  always  have  a  champion  whom 
they  nurse  Into  greatness.  This,  and  no 
other,  is  the  root  from  which  a  tyrant 
springs.  He  first  appears  as  the  people's  pro- 
tector, and,  having  a  mob  at  his  disposal.  Is 
not  restrained  from  shedding  the  blood  of 
citizens.  By  the  favorite  method  of  false 
accusations  he  brings  them  Into  court;  some 
he  kills,  and  others  he  banishes,  at  ^he  same 
time  hinting  of  abolition  of  debts  and  parti- 
tion of  land.  After  this  he  must  either  per- 
ish at  the  hands  of  his  enemies  cr  become 
a  wolf — that  is.  a  tyrant. 

If  his  opponents  are  not  able  to  oust  him, 
they  conspire  to  assassinate  him. 

Then  comes  the  famous  request  for  a  body- 
guard, which  Is  the  device  of  all  who  have 
got  thus  far  in  their  t3rrannical  career.  "Let 
not  the  people's  friend,"  they  say.  "be  lost 
to  them.  "  The  masses  assent,  fearing  for 
him,  not  themselves.  And  when  an  oppo- 
nent sees  this  he  flees  from  the  country  and 
Is  not  ashamed  to  be  a  coward. 

And  he,  the  protector,  standing  up  with 
the  reins  of  state  in  his  hand,  is  no  longer 
protector,  but  tyrant  absolute. 

At  first  he  is  full  of  smiles — he.  to  be 
called  a  tyrant,  liberating  debtors,  distribut- 
ing land  and  wanting  to  be  so  good  and  kind 
to  everyone.  But  even  when  he  has  dis- 
posed of  foreign  enemies  by  conquest  or 
treaty  and  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  feared 
from  them,  he  is  always  stirring  up  war  so 
that  the  people  may  require  a  leader.  Fur- 
thermore, he  impoverishes  them  by  taxes,  and 
compels  them  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
dally  wants,  so  they  are  less  likely  to  con- 
spire against  him.  And  if  he  suspects  any 
one  of  them  of  having  notions  of  freedom, 
and  of  resistance,  he  will  find  a  pretext  to 
destroy  them  by  putting  them  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy,  and  for  all  these  reasons  he 
must  always  be  getting  up  a  war. 

But  now  he  begins  to  grow  unpopular. 
Then  some  of  those  who  set  him  up  speak 
their  minds,  and  the  more  courageous  of 
them  cast  in  hLs  teeth  what  is  being  done. 
The  tryant,  if  he  means  to  rule,  must  get 
rid  of  these.  He.  therefore,  looks  about  him 
to  sec  who  is  valiant,  wise,  or  successful.  He 
Is  the  enemy  of  them  all  and  seeks  occasion 
to  purge  the  state — not  the  sort  of  purge 
which  physicians  make,  for  they  eliminate 
the  worst  to  save  the  better  part  of  the  body. 
He  does  the  reverse. 

The  more  detestable  his  actions  are  to  the 
citizens,  the  more  satellites  he  Will  require. 
He  will  find  new  devoted  bands — and  from 
every  land— to  flock  to  him.  if  he  but  pays 
them.  Even  poets  will  eulcglz?  the  tyrant, 
and  go  to  other  cities  and  atvract  mobs  and 
draw  them  over  to  tyranny  uid  democracy. 
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The  r  lire  pnld  for  this  and  receive  honor— 
(rot  I  tyrants  and  maMea. 

Ypu  may  aak  how  the   tyrant  matntatna 
(air.  numeruua.  and  ever-changing  army 
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may  be  prot?sted  that  no  tyrant  will  use 
ilnst  the  masses  who  gave  him 
It  he  will.     And  at  that  point  he 
ihe  real  and  ccmplete  tyrant,  alxjut 
:io    one    can    make    a    mistake      The 
:e  who  sought   escape   from   the  smil;? 
Is   the  slavery   c'   freemen   will    have 
n  Into  the  flre.  which  Is  the  tyranny  of 
?i.     Til  us  liberty,  when  It  passes  out  of 
r  and  reason  evolves  into  the  harshest 
bitterest  form  of  slavery, 
ery  word  In  this  column  Is  a  free  trans- 
of    a    conversation    l>etween    Sccrates 
Adeimantus  as  recorded  In  Plato's  The 
ibllc.     The  passage  is  recapitulated  as  an 
ver  to  those  who  believe  classical  studies 
Id  be  eliminated  from  our  high  schools 
universities  as  useless  to  education  for 
times.     And  they  are  further  addressed 
American  Youth  for  Democracy,  who 
beiiii?  encouraged  to  lead  this  land  alon^ 
:  development  here  sketched  cut 
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Veterans  in  Ciril  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MINNt-.OTA 

It  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

R  r.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
Rra  ited  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Re(  ord.  I  include  seme  informative  cor- 
res]K5ndence  on  the  way  in  which  vet- 
era  IS  are  being  taken  back  into  the  civil 
service: 

April  5.  1M8. 
Civi.  SEtvici:  Commission. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
dcNTLEMEN:   I   quote   for   your   considera- 
tiot    and  comment  excerpts  from  a  letter  re- 
ceH  ed  at  my  office  today  from  one  of  my  con- 
•tit  lents,  a  veteran  of  World  War  II : 

Cnowing  the  penis  of  the  employment 
sl^v  atlon  with  the  veteran  and  what  he  is  up 
aga  nst.  I  would  like  to  know  what  ccn- 
sidt '.  -  Ijeing  given  to  the  veteran  with 

Go'Ji  employment. 

realize  Civil  Service  is  doing  all  It  can  to 
veterans  but  I  m  sure  they  are  not  going 
encugh.     Why  the  following: 
Civil  Service  has  a  group  that  Is  recog- 
nized  as   the   old    timers   with    the   various 
les — which  Is  recognized  and  accepted. 
Civil  Service  has  employees  that  are  of 
lan  status  that  were  employed  on  a  war- 
appointment    and    given    draft    defer- 
ts  who  at  the  present  time  are  still  hold- 
thetr  Jobs. 
There  are  married  women  whose  hus- 
are  employed,  the  two  working  In  prl- 
industry  or  in  a  Government  agency. 
I  believe  the  clvU-servlce  policy  should 
be  tevamped   so   that   the    veteran   can    be 


absorbed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  agencies 
as  they  are  the  problem  of  today." 
Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

Waltcr    H    Jl'DD. 

United  States  Civil 
ScRVtcK  Commission. 

ilprti  if.  1949. 
Hon    Walter  H 

Hoiisf  of  R  'iftirT. 

II  n    D   C 

Dear   Mr    Jvdd     The   l    .hston   is   glad 

to  have  the  opportunity  to  furnish  you  and 
your  constituent  information  under  the  four 
Items  appearing  In  >our  letter  of  the  5th. 

On    the   general  ding    the 

four  Items  the  Cm  to  point 

out    that    during    the  r    year     ia43, 

136.665  \eteran5.  were  {  .  ;   the  Federal 

civil  service;  durini?  the  calendar  year  1944, 
the  number  was  142.438:  and  for  the  calendar 
year  1945.  the  number  was  285.123.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  564.226  veteran  place- 
ments for  the  3  calendar  years. 

For  January  1946.  more  than  44.800  vet- 
erans were  placed  in  the  Federal  civil  service, 
and  in  February  the  total  was  45  063  These 
placements  are  wholly  oustlde  the  nuniber 
of  veterans  who  have  been  reemployed  by 
the  Federal  Government  upon  their  return 
from  military  service. 

Under  Item  1.  it  is  pointed  out  that  be- 
cau  e  of  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944.  a  considerable  number 
oi  the  "old  timers  ■  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice are  t>eing  dropped  during  reductions  of 
force  and  employees  of  much  less  service 
who  are  entitled  to  veterans'  preference  are 
being  retained.  The  law  requires  that  a 
person  entitled  to  military  preference  whose 
efficiency  rating  is  •good"  or  better 'is  to  be 
retained  in  Federal  employment  over  any 
non-veteran  employees  regardless  of  their 
efficiency  rating. 

Item  3  may  be  considered  under  two  heads 
In  the  matter  of  draft  deferments  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  record  of  the  Federal 
Government  is  much  better  than  that  of 
CL>mparable  private  interests  At  the  peak 
there  were  approximately  3.000  000  civilian 
employees  with  the  Federal  Government, 
2.0C0.0O0  being  men  and  1.000.000  women. 
Approximately  650.000  Federal  employees  en- 
tered the  armed  forces — a  very  high  per- 
centage Deferments  from  military  serv.ce 
had  to  Ije  cleared  through  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  under  an  order  of  the 
President,  and  this  committee  had  a  very 
hl>?h  standard.  Only  persons  holding  civilian 
positions  that  were  essential  to  the  war 
program    were    granted    deferments. 

The  second  head  under  item  2  may  bt  re- 
garded as  relating  to  persons  appointed  for 
not  to  exceed  the  duration  of  the  war  and 
8  months  thereafter  This  includes  both 
men  and  women.  The  Pre.sident  early  in 
February  1946  issued  an  Executive  order 
under  which  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
hold  examinations  as  rapidly  as  its  funds 
and  organization  will  permit  to  secure  em- 
ployees on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  first  of  these  examl- 
■  has    been    ann  namely,    for 

ipher  and  typis:  u.'*.  and  more 

than  264.000  applications  have  been  received. 
This  one  examination  indicates  the  heavy 
work  load  that  the  Commission  will  be 
obliged  to  carry  In  connection  with  each  ex- 
amination that  Is  held  to  secure  eligibles  to 
displace  war-service  appointees. 

As  to  Item  3:  At  the  l)eglnnlng  of  the 
economy  program  In  1932  Congress  passed  a 
law  adopting  the  policy  that  only  the  hus- 
band or  wife  should  be  employed  at  the  same 
time  In  the  Federal  Government.  This  stat- 
ute aroused  so  much  opposition  throughout 
the  coimtry  that  it  was  repealed.  One  charge 
sgalQst  it  was  that  it  discriminated  against 


the  employment  of  women  since  In  most  in- 
stances It  forced  the  wife  out  of  employment. 
Under  item  4  It  is  stated  that  an  ever- 
increu!>lng  proportion  of  persons  entitled  to 
vetcr.m  preference  is  being  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Recently  spot  checks 
have  shown  percentages  as  high  as  30  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  in  numerous 
Federal  offices. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  B.  Mitchell. 

President. 


A.  L.  M.  Wiggins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wi.<5h  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  by 
a  former  president  of  the  American 
Banking  A.ssociation,  Mr.  A.  L.  M  Wig- 
tiins.  which  appeared  in  the  Andor^on 
I S.  C.)  Daily  Mail  on  April  5.  Mr.  Wis;- 
gins.  whom  the  paper  describes  as  a 
level-headed  and  succe.ssful  South  Caro- 
lina businessman  and  no  New  D?aler, 
said: 

It  has  taken  25  years  for  the  people  of 
South  Caro  ina  to  recover  from  the  disaster 
that  followed  the  Inflation  of  1918-20. 
•  •  •  I  think  that  price  control  has  been 
a  godsend  to  the  common  people  of  America 
and  to  our  national  economy.  On  the  whole. 
Its  administration  has  been  effective.  •  .  •  • 
We  must  not  let  present  irritations  divert 
us  from  the  goal  of  full  production  and  a 
reasonable  price  level  that  Is  now  almost  In 
sight  The  line  has  been  held  too  well  to 
abandon  it  Jtut  before  the  pressure  Is  re- 
leased. 


More  Pay  for  More  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s.  I  include  a 
thought -provoking  discuv^ion  of  funda- 
mental factors  in  our  economic  situa- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  Chester  D.  Tripp, 
author  of  Economic  Trend  Lne  Studies: 

industrial    AND    MARKET   COMMENTS 

FUNDAMENTALS  DO  EXIST 

Beyond  the  realm  of  controversy,  certain 
simple  fundamentals  of  life  are  pretty  uni- 
versal.y  accepted,  as  for  instance,  that  two 
and  two  really  do  make  four,  that  the  laws 
of  gravity  pull  weight  toward  the  earth,  and 
that  rolling  stones  gather  no  moss.  These 
observations,  and  many,  many  others,  enter 
into  every  activity  of  man  or  l>east  and  they 
are  recognized  as  noncontroverslal.  In  the 
realm  cf  the  social  sciences  and  in  the  equally 
important  realm  of  economics,  there  are  also 
some  fundamenui  rules  that  go  t>eyond  con- 
troversy.    To  illustrate:  you  cannot  consume 
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more  thiin  you  produce,  and  you  cannot  sub- 
divide a  whole  into  parts  that  add  in  total 
to  more  than  100  percent.  Any  siKlety  that 
dtsagrees  with  these  platitude,'  Is  due  to  fall. 
Mtny  have  disagreed  and  these  have  fallen. 
Any  Individual  or  group  of  people  who  base 
their  theory  of  life  en  contrary  assumptions 
will,  given  time,  either  reverse  their  views  or 
become  extinct.  Any  political  parly  by  any 
name  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  sponsors 
nn  economic  theory  of  life  that  assumes  even 
Indiiectly  that  as  a  whole  we  can  have  mere 
than  we  produce,  or  that  we  can  Increase  the 
standard  of  living  by  producing  less,  eventu- 
ally faces  political  eclipse.  Real  statesman- 
ship would  not  assume  such  a  position. 

Politics,  however,  seems  to  seek  strange 
bedfellows.  History  Is  full  of  examples  where 
it  seemed  the  political  expediency  of  the  mo- 
ment to  take  a  position  which  cculd  be 
de\"astating  In  the  longer  view  of  things. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  the  rule  still 
stands:  If  we  pattern  our  lives  on  the  theory 
that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  or  if 
we  allow  our  form  of  government  to  drift 
Into  the  acceptance  of  such  a  theory.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  Government  and  its  sponscrs 
are  licaded  for  oblivion  and  that  the  fallacy 
of  their  thinking  will  go  Into  the  historical 
record  as  Just  another  human  blunder. 

At  the  present  time  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  economic  world,  is  in  a  state  of  flux. 
Humanity,  as  a  famous  English  economist 
once  said.  Is  on  the  march.  We  are  trying 
to  ctire  our  troubles  and  we  are  seeking  a 
better  way  of  life.  It  is  human  nature  to 
make  mistakes,  but  It  behooves  all  of  us  to 
try  to  keep  the  fundamental  atmosphere 
cle.ir  for  ourselves  and  for  our  contempo- 
raries. 

At  the  present  time  the  economic  world 
Is  divided  into  three  great  groups  with  about 
the  same  objectives:  A  greater  abundance 
and  a  greater  satisfaction  In  living. 

We  In  America  tend  toward  the  Individ- 
ualist. Incentive  economic  scheme  of  things. 
There  is  much  wrong  with  it.  It  has  pro- 
duced much  hardship.  But.  in  an  over- 
all way,  it  has  accomplished  wonders.  If  our 
society  puts  creature  comfort  high  on  the 
list  of  social  objectives,  the  free-enterprise 
system  has  fully  Justified  itself.  I  some- 
limes  wonder  whether  creature  comforts  are 
not  higher  on  the  list  than  their  Importance 
deserves.  The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
If  they  are  what  we  want,  we  have  atuined 
a  goodly  number  of  them  and  have  at  hand 
the  means  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
number. 

The  next  group  in  size  and  Importance  in 
the  world  are  the  coUectivlsts.  In  theory, 
at  least,  they  magnify  the  evils  of  Individ- 
ualism. In  their  earlv  days.  IndlvldualUra 
was  extinguished  entirely.  There  are  strong 
Indications,  however,  that  ever  the  years 
there  has  been  more  and  more  weight  placed 
on  the  importance  of  individual  productive- 
ness. Of  late  they  seem  to  be  continually 
dilating  on  the  economic  importance  of  Indi- 
vidual contribution.  Few  of  us  realize  hew 
greatly  they  have  changed  in  such  matters 
in  the  last  20  years.  They  have  fill  but  deified 
the  Stakhanovist  theory  of  production.  They 
sound  from  the  housetops  the  merits  of 
anyone  who  can  make  two  blades  grow  where 
one  grew  before  and  they  lay  a  heavy  hand 
on  any  trend  that  may  result  in  but  one 
blade  where  two  might  grow.  Even  with  all 
this,  their  efficiency  is  still  very  low.  They 
need  more  tools,  more  know-how,  more  Ideas, 
but  the  trend  of  their  thinking  is  toward 
greater  productivity  and  the  sori.-U  conscious- 
ness, at  least  of  the  political  leaders,  U  un- 
swerving in  that  direction. 

In  between  the  technique  of  these  two 
groups,  we  have  the  nineteenth  century  so- 
cialism of  western  Europe.  For  75  years  this 
group  has  been  trying  to  garner  the  advan- 
tages of  individual  efforts  but  doing  so  un- 
der conditions  that  have  a  deadening  influ- 
ence on  sufh  effort.    To  make  a  long  story 


short,  the  pure  theory  of  socialism  tends  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  next  generation  or 
two.  the  socialism  cf  western  Europe  will  be 
a  poor  third  to  what  might  be  accomplished 
if  we  in  our  group  stick  to  our  knitting  and 
what  the  Russian  Ideology  Is  endeavcrmg  to 
accomplish  by  Its  incentive  technique. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  three  economic 
approaches  toward  satisfying  social  require- 
ments could  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
Economic  scclalism.  wherever  it  exists  in  the 
world,  appears  to  be  based  en  the  theory  of 
more  pay  for  less  work.  This  concept  wn» 
deep  in  the  political  thinking  of  France  be- 
fore the  war  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  The  record  shows  that 
It  did  not  work  in  France  and  that  It  had 
nearly  ruined  Russia  before  Its  errors  became 
apparent  and  a  violent  shift  to  a  ne'*-  con- 
cept was  made.  That  new  concept  can  be 
described  as  more  work  for  less  pay.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  Russian  Communist  would 
quite  be  wlllirxg  to  express  the  matter  in 
these  words  without  some  qualification  but 
he  has  gone  to  great  extremes  in  telling  the 
world  that  the  laggard  is  a  nonprcducer  and 
not  worthy  o.  his  hire.  He  might  justify 
the  low  pay  as  a  temporary  necessity  on  the 
grounds  that  national  efficiency  has  not  yet 
h£^  a  chance  to  build  up  to  adequate  levels. 
Eut,  even  with  these  qualifications,  the  Rus- 
sian economy  is  today  dedicated  to  more 
work  for  everybody  and  less  pay  to  anyljody 
who  cannot  pull  his  full  weifht.  In  a  very 
practical  way.  the  talent  of  the  unproductive 
servant  is  taken  from  him  and  is  given  as 
further  incentive  to  the  servant  of  the  state 
who  has  shown  by  deeds  that  he  has  per- 
formed his  tasks  well. 

One  has  to  grant  that  the  Socialist  tech- 
nique cf  more  pay  for  less  work  is  a  worm 
that  is  boring  deeply  in  the  United  States 
today.  I  do  not  believe  the  average  work- 
man likes  the  idea.  but.  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree, the  heads  of  American  unions  are  com- 
mitted to  the  policy.  It  Is  hard  to  under- 
stand this  because  many  of  these  union 
heads  profess  great  sympathy  with  the  Rus- 
sian or  Communist  approach  to  life  and  be- 
lieve it  should  be  introduced  In  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  their  demands  for  shorter  hours 
and  feather-bed  rules  and  cut-back.?  are  as 
different  from  the  current  technique  In  Rus- 
sia as  day  is  from  night.  They  think  and 
talk  communism  and  yet  they  urge  and 
abet  practices  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  minute  in  the  Russian  economy. 

These  union  leaders  have  acquired  great 
power  and  they  have  acquired  it  far  less  from 
the  support  of  their  members  than  they 
have  by  their  ability  to  enllrt  the  support  of 
substantial  political  machinery.  Whether 
they  even  believe  in  the  less-work  theory  that 
they  preach  is  an  uncertainty.  They  may 
feel  that  it  is  warranted  as  a  talking  point 
and  that  they  can  change  the  technique  in 
the  hour  of  need  as  the  Russians  themselves 
did. 

I  believe  the  words  describing  the  relation- 
ship between  work  and  pay  can  be  worked 
out  into  an  American  slogan,  or.  more  cor- 
rectly, a  slogan  for  an  incentive  and  free 
economy  wherever  It  exisU.  I  would  like  to 
suggest  the  wording — more  pay  for  more 
work— as  describing  what  Is  necessary  for 
the  general  well-being  of  our  population  un- 
der a  free-enterprise  system.  If  we  go  back 
for  a  moment  to  my  opening  paragraph  and 
agree  with  the  platitude  that  you  cannot  di- 
vide that  which  Is  not  produced  or  cannot 
increase  well-being  without  increasing  pro- 
ductivity, the  ptirase  begins  to  take  on  real 
meaning,  one  I  believe  to  be  necessary  If  our 
manner  of  life  is  to  succeed. 

More  work  and  less  pay  has  its  bad  sides. 
NotKXly  could  really  favor  it.  Everyt>ody 
dreams  of  better  things  in  the  future,  and 
more  work  and  less  pay  Implies  hardship,  the 
reward  of  which  may  be  gathered  by  some 
future  generation.    More  pay  and  less  work 


clearly  has  a  momentary  appeal.  It  is  in- 
triguing from  a  political  point  of  view  but 
certainly  it  is  not  sound.  In  the  longer  lun. 
It  is  bound  to  break  down  and  everyl>ody  will 
find  himself  worse  off  than  be  was  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  what  can  b« 
wrong  with  the  concept  of  more  pay  for  mor# 
work.  To  be  sure,  it  implies  a  greater  effort 
but  the  willingness  to  make  effort  is  the  very 
essence  of  human  progress. 

Wc.uld  it  be  difficult  to  make  this  concept  a 
popular  thing  politically  and  gain  for  its 
support  the  best  elements  in  the  community 
no  matter  what  their  activities?  I  think  not. 
Most  everybody  in  reality  believes  in  more 
pay  and  greater  production.  We  have  seen 
its  good  effects.  I  strongly  urge  that  politi- 
cians, businessmen,  and  workers  reface  their 
whole  problem  and  discard  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  concept  of  more  work  for  less  pay  or 
more  pay  for  less  work  as  being  socially  re- 
pugnant and  direct  their  thinking  to  the 
Idea  of  more  work  for  more  pay.  Any  course 
to  the  contrary  runs  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  America. 

Economic  Tkend  Like  Studies, 
Chester  D.  Tripp. 


Attitude  on  Minimum  Wag:  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12. 
1946.  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
OUTLANDJ.  styling  himself  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  cospjonsors  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill.  H.  R.  3914.  di.«;tributed  a  list 
of  members  of  that  committee  upon 
which  my  name  appears.  Such  inclu- 
sion of  my  name  was  an  error  on  Mr. 
OtriLAND's  part  because  I  never  agreed  to 
act  as  a  cospon.<:or  and  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 


Future  of  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BUND 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared under  date  of  April  5.  1946,  in 
the  Shipbuilder.  Newport  Ncw.s.  Va. 

The  Shipbuilder  is  published  weekly 
by  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Peninsula 
Shipbuilders  A'^sociation.  of  Newport 
News,  Va..  that  being  the  bargaining 
agency  for  the  employees  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipyard. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  Navy 
Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  and  the  edi- 
torial referred  to  is  very  timely  and  con- 
tains much  food  for  thought. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Otm    KAVT 

After  the  Japs  had  crushed  our  fleet  at 
Pearl  Hart>or.  taken  all  of  our  Pacific  pos- 
sessions   and    were    threatening    ctu    hooM 
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Their  are  paid  for  this  and  receive  honor — 
fron  1  tyrants  and  maases. 
Tf:u   may  ask  bow  the  tyrant  maintains 
fair,  numerous,  and  ever-changing  army 
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1.  If  there  are  treasures  In  the  state  he 
confiscate  and  spend  them  As  long  as 
:onflscated  fortunes  of  opponents  sufRce. 
r:ll  diminish  the  taxes  on  the  masses, 
v.hen  these  fall  he  and  his  retinue  will 
ira;n  themselves  from  the  masses 
taen  they  fly  into  a  p.issi  m  and  reir.on- 
«\  they  will  discover  what  a  monster 
have  been  fostering,  but  they  will  find 
he  ha.s  grown  strong,  while  they  have 

w^ak. 

may  be  prot?sted  that  no  tyrant  will  uae 

nee  against   the   masses   who  gave  him 

jower.  but  he  will.     And  at  that  point  he 

mes  the  real  and  complete  tyrant,  about 

a    no    one    can    make    a    mistake      Th? 

!e  who  sought  escape   from   the  sm.  '.:,^ 

is   the  slavery   of   freemen   will    have 

Into  the  fire,  which  Is  the  tyranny  of 

Thus  liberty,  when  It  passes  out  rf 

and   reason  evolves  into  the  harshest 

bitterest  form  of  slavery. 

ery  word  In  this  column  Is  a  free  trans- 

nf    a    conversation    between    Sr^crates 

Adeimantus  as  recorded   in   P'.a'n  s  The 

ic.     The  passage  is  re< 

er  to  those  who  believe  •,  .      > 

Id  be  eliminated  from  our  high  schools 

universities  as  useless  to  education  for 

times.     And  they  are  further  addressed 

American  Youth  for  Democracy,  who 

jemg  encouraged  to  lead  this  land  alvn^ 

c  .ur-e  of  development  here  sketched  cut 

nturi's  rgo. 
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Veterans  in  Civil  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNI>OTA 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT .^T^V•ES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 


N  r.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
E:ra  ited  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  seme  informative  cor- 
rcsjondence  on  the  way  in  which  Vet- 
era] IS  are  being  taken  back  Into  the  civil 
service: 

April  5.  1946. 

CtVlfc-    SnvICT    COMMUBIOM. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
GkNTLCMEN:   I  quote   for  your  considers- 
tlor   and  comment  excerpts  from  s  letter  re- 
cti* Nt  St  my  oOc*  today  from  one  of  my  con- 
Btitt-  •-    .  vet«rsn  of  World  War  11 

the   penis  of   thr   employment 
•Itiit'i   II  with  the  veteran  and  wbst  be  Is  u{ 
•1(4  nat.    I    would    like   to   know    what   coi;- 
iven  to  the  veteran  with 
i'  inent 

bervlce  t«  doing  all 
1  it  I  m  sure  they  sre  I,      _    .„ 

f<tr  |pn  U(;h.     Why  the  following: 

Civil  Service  has  s  group  thst  Is  recog- 

s»   the   old    timers    with    the    variout 

lee — which  Is  recognized  and  accepted 

.  Civil  Service  has  employees  thst  are  cf 

un  itatuit  that  were  employed  on  s  wiir- 

'    appointment    and    given    draft    defer- 

ta  who  at  the  present  lime  are  still  hold- 

the:r  Jo|m. 

There  are  married  women  whose  hus- 

are  employed,  the  two  working  In  prl- 

Industry  or  In  a  Government  agency. 

I  believe  the  clvU-servlce  policy  should 

be   tevamped   so    that    the    veteran   can   be 


absorbed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  agencies 
as  they  are  the  problem  of  today." 
Very  sincerely  ycurs. 

Waltoi  H.  Judd. 

Unitid  States  Civu. 
Service  Commission, 

April  11,  1946. 
Hon    Walter  H    Judd, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D   C 
Dear   Mr.  Jtoo     The  Commission   Is  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  furnish  you  and 
your  constituent  Information  under  the  four 
Items  appearing  In  jour  letter  of  the  5th. 

On    the   general     '  ding    the 

four  item.«  the  Con.  to  point 

.,'    the  .-    year    1943. 

-  were  (  .  the  Federal 

civil  service;  durlns;  the  calendar  year  1944, 
the  number  was  142.438:  and  for  the  calendar 
year  1945.  the  number  was  285.123.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  564.226  veteran  place- 
ments for  the  3  calendar  years. 

For  January  1946.  more  than  44  800  vet- 
erans were  placed  in  the  Federal  civil  service, 
and  in  February  the  total  was  45063  These 
placements  are  wholly  oustlde  the  nu!nl)er 
of  veterans  who  have  been  reemployed  by 
the  Federal  Government  jpon  their  return 
from  military  service. 

Under  Item  1.  It  Is  pointed  out  that  be- 
cau  e  of  the  provisions  of  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944.  a  considerable  number 
oi  the  "old  timers  '  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice are  being  dropped  during  reductions  of 
force  and  employees  of  much  less  service 
who  are  entitled  to  veterans"  preference  are 
being  retained.  The  law  requires  that  a 
person  entitled  to  military  preference  whose 
efficiency  rating  is  •good"  or  t>etter'ls  to  be 
retained  In  Federal  employment  over  any 
noa-veteran  employees  regardless  of  their 
•flielency  rating. 

Item  3  may  be  considered  under  two  heads 
In  the  matter  of  draft  deferments  It  may 
be  stated  that  the  record  of  the  Federal 
c  '  nent  Is  much  better  than  that  of 
ble  private  interests  At  the  peak 
there  were  approximately  3.000  000  civilian 
employees  with  the  Federal  Government, 
2.OC0.0OO  being  men  and  l.OOO.OOO  women. 
Approximately  650.000  Federal  employees  en- 
tered the  armed  forces — a  very  high  per- 
centage Deferments  from  military  serv.ce 
had  to  be  cleared  through  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  under  an  order  of  the 
President,  and  this  committee  had  a  very 
high  standard.  Only  persons  holding  civilian 
positions  that  were  essential  to  the  war 
program    were    granted    defermenu. 

The  second  head  under  item   /  -le  re- 

garded as  relating   to  persons  ...  d  fur 

not  to  exceed   the  duration  of   the  war  and 
6    months    thereafter       This    includes    both 
men   and  women.     The   President  early   in 
February    1944    Issued    an    Executivs    order 
under  which  the  Commission  is  directed  to 
I,  ,ui   *,  .rnir,  ,.,,,nii   u   rupldly   a*    its   funds 
ti  will  permit  to  secure  em- 
■    t   bsaU  for  the  Ped» 
first  of  thes*  *»aml> 
1    bren    announced,    nsf  t 

r  Hf-d  typist  pcysitlonx.  .  r 

»  have  been  received, 
indicstea    the    heavy 
ad    thst    the    Commission    will    be 
to  carry  in  connection  with  each  ex- 
)n  that  is  held  to  secure  ellglbles  to 
u..ip..%ie  wsr-servlce  appointees. 

As  to  Item  3:  At  the  beginning  of  the 
economy  program  In  1932  Congress  passed  a 
law  adopting  the  policy  that  only  the  hus- 
band or  Wife  should  be  employed  at  the  same 
time  In  the  Federal  Government.  This  stat- 
ute aroused  so  much  opposition  throughout 
the  country  that  It  was  repealed  One  charge 
against  It  was  that  It  discriminated  against 


the  employment  of  women  since  In  most  In- 
stances it  forced  the  wife  out  of  employment. 
Under  item  4  it  is  stated  that  an  ever- 
Increasing  proportion  of  persons  entitled  to 
veteran  preference  is  being  employed  by  the 
?  '     '.  ernment.     Recently  jpot  checks 

.  percentages  as  high  as  30  of  the 

total    number    of    employees    In    numerous 
Federal  ofBces. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Harrt  B    Mitchell. 

President. 


A.  L.  M.  Wiggins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

or  TINS f     I ; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wi.'^h  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  by 
a  former  president  of  the  American 
Banking  Association.  Mr.  A.  L.  M.  Wig- 
Kin.';.  which  appeared  in  the  Andpr>>on 
iS.  C  »  Daily  Mall  on  April  5.  Mr.  Wi<i- 
gms.  whom  the  paper  describes  as  a 
level-headed  and  succe.»;sful  South  Caro- 
lina businessman  and  no  New  Dealer, 
said: 

It  has  taken  25  years  for  the  people  of 
South  Caro  ina  to  recover  from  the  disaster 
that  followed  the  inflation  of  1918  20. 
•  •  •  I  think  that  price  control  has  been 
a  godsend  to  the  common  people  of  America 
and  to  our  national  economy.  On  the  whole. 
Its  administration  has  been  effective.  •  .  •  • 
We  must  not  let  present  irritations  divert 
us  from  the  goal  of  full  production  and  a 
reasonable  price  level  that  is  now  almost  In 
sight  The  line  has  been  held  too  well  to 
abandon  It  Just  before  the  pressure  Is  re- 
leased. 


More  Pay  for  More  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  mikncvota 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVKI 

Monday.  April  li.  1946 

Mr  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  a 
thouKht-provokinu  d.  n  of  funda- 

mental factum  in  «m.  .:i()mic  situa- 
tion, written  by  Mr.  Chester  D.  Tripp, 
author  of  Economic  Tn-nd  L  n«>  Hfudiea: 

INDt'STRiAL    AMD    MARKrr   (OMMrNTS— 
rVNDAMENTAtS  DO  EXIST 

Bryond  the  realm  of  controversy,  certain 
simple  fundamentals  of  life  are  pretty  uni- 
versaliy  accepted,  as  for  Instance,  that  two 
and  two  really  do  make  four,  that  the  laws 
of  gravity  pull  weight  toward  the  earth,  and 
that  rolling  stones  gather  no  moss.  These 
observstions.  and  mai^y,  many  others,  enter 
into  every  activity  of  man  or  beast  and  they 
are  recognized  as  noncontroversial.  In  the 
realm  of  the  social  sciences  and  in  the  equally 
important  realm  of  economics,  there  are  also 
some  fundamental  rules  that  go  beyond  con- 
troversy.    To  Illustrate:  you  cannot  consume 
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more  than  you  produce,  and  you  cannot  sub- 
divide a  whole  Into  parts  that  add  In  total 
to  more  than  100  percent.  Any  society  that 
dls.''.precs  with  these  platitude?  Is  due  to  fall. 
Many  have  disagreed  and  these  have  fallen. 
Any  Individual  or  group  of  people  v.ho  base 
their  theory  of  life  en  contrary  assumptions 
win.  given  time,  either  reverse  their  views  or 
become  extinct.  Any  political  party  by  any 
name  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  sponsors 
an  economic  theory  of  life  that  assumes  even 
Indiiectly  that  as  a  whole  we  can  have  more 
than  we  produce,  or  that  we  can  Increase  the 
standard  of  living  by  producing  less,  eventu- 
ally faces  political  eclipse.  Real  statesman- 
ship would  not  assume  such  a  position. 

Politics,  however,  seems  to  seek  strange 
bedfellows.  History  Is  full  of  examples  where 
it  seemed  the  political  expediency  of  the  mo- 
ment to  take  a  position  which  could  be 
devastating  In  the  longer  view  of  things. 
However.  I  am  convinced  that  the  rule  still 
stands;  If  we  pattern  our  lives  on  the  theory 
that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four,  or  If 
we  allow  our  form  of  government  to  drift 
Into  the  acceptance  of  such  a  theory.  It  fol- 
lows that  the  Government  and  its  sponscrs 
are  headed  for  oblivion  and  that  the  fallacy 
of  their  thinking  will  go  Into  the  historical 
record  as  Just  another  human  blunder. 

At  the  present  time  the  world,  particu- 
larly the  economic  world.  Is  In  a  state  of  flux. 
Humanity,  as  a  famous  English"  economist 
once  said.  Is  on  the  march.  We  are  trying 
to  cure  our  troubles  and  we  are  seeking  a 
better  way  of  life.  It  is  human  nature  to 
make  mistakes,  but  It  behooves  all  of  us  to 
try  to  keep  the  fundamental  atmosphere 
clear  for  ourselves  and  for  our  contempo- 
raries. 

At  the  present  time  the  economic  world 
Is  divided  Ipto  three  great  groups  with  about 
the  same  objectives:  A  greater  abundance 
and  a  greater  satisfaction  In  living. 

We  In  America  tend  toward  the  Individ- 
ualist. Incentive  economic  scheme  of  things. 
There  Is  much  wrong  with  it.  It  has  pro- 
duced much  hardship.  But.  In  an  over- 
all way.  It  has  accomplished  wonders.  If  our 
society  puts  creature  comfort  high  on  the 
list  of  social  objectives,  the  free-enterprise 
system  has  fully  Justified  Itself.  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  creature  comforts  are 
not  higher  on  the  list  than  their  importance 
deserves.  The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
If  they  are  what  we  want,  we  have  attained 
a  goodly  number  of  them  and  have  at  hand 
the  means  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
number. 

The  next  group  In  size  and  Importance  In 
the  world  are  the  collectlvlsts.  In  theory, 
at  least,  they  magnify  the  evils  of  Indlvld- 
tiallsm.  In  their  early  days.  Individualism 
was  extlhRUlBhed  entirely.  There  are  strong 
indications,  however,  that  ever  the  years 
there  has  been  more  and  more  weight  placed 
oa  ths  importance  of  individual  producllve- 
nr«s  Of  lute  they  seem  to  be  continually 
dilktina  on  ths  economic  imptrt-tance  of  Indi- 
vidual contribution,  F*w  of  u«  realize  hf-w 
^rrfttlr  they  have  changed  In  such  matters 
120  years.  They  have  all  but  d«»fl«d 
1  hanovist  theory  of  production,   Ttoey 

sound  from  tiM  houaetopt  iha  nwriu  cf 
anyone  who  can  maka  two  blades  grow  whers 
one  grew  before  and  they  Uy  a  heavy  band 
on  any  trend  that  may  result  In  but  one 
bladu  where  two  might  grow.  Even  with  all 
thU.  their  efficiency  Is  sWll  very  low.  They 
need  more  tools,  more  know-how,  more  Ideas, 
but  the  trend  of  their  thinking  Is  toward 
greater  productivity  and  the  social  conscious- 
ness, at  least  of  the  political  leaders,  U  un- 
swerving in  that  direction. 

In  between  the  technique  of  these  two 
groups,  we  have  the  nineteenth  century  so- 
cialism of  western  Europe.  For  75  years  this 
group  has  been  trying  to  garner  the  advan- 
teges  of  individual  efforts  but  doing  bo  un- 
der conditions  that  have  a  deadening  Influ- 
ence oa  sufh  effort.    To  make  a  long  story 


short,  the  pure  theory  of  socialism  tends  to 
kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  next  generation  or 
two,  the  socialism  cf  western  Europe  will  be 
a  poor  third  to  what  might  be  accomplished 
U  we  in  our  group  stick  to  our  knitting  and 
what  the  Russian  ideology  is  endeavoring  to 
accomplish  by  its  incentive  technique. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  three  economic 
approaches  toward  satisfying  social  require- 
ments could  be  described  In  a  few  words. 
Economic  scclallsm.  wherever  It  exists  In  the 
world,  appears  to  be  based  on  the  theory  of 
more  pay  for  less  work.  This  concept  waa 
deep  In  the  political  thinking  of  France  be- 
fore the  war  and  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Russian  revolution.  The  record  shows  that 
It  did  not  work  in  France  and  that  It  had 
nearly  ruined  Ruasla  before  Its  errors  became 
apparent  and  a  violent  shift  to  a  new  con- 
cept was  made.  That  new  concept  can  be 
described  as  more  work  for  less  pay.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  Russian  Communist  would 
quite  be  willing  to  express  the  matter  In 
these  words  without  seme  qualification  but 
he  has  gone  to  great  extremes  in  telling  the 
world  that  the  laggard  is  a  nonproducer  and 
not  worthy  o.  his  hire.  He  might  Justify 
the  low  pay  as  a  temporary  necessity  on  the 
grounds  that  national  efQciency  has  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  build  up  to  adequate  levels. 
But.  even  with  these  qualifications,  the  Rus- 
sian economy  is  today  dedicated  to  more 
work  for  everybody  and  less  pay  to  anybody 
who  cannot  pull  his  full  weight.  In  a  very 
practical  way.  the  talent  of  the  unproductive 
servant  is  taken  from  him  and  Is  given  as 
further  Incentive  to. the  servant  of  the  state 
who  has  shown  by  deeds  that  he  has  per- 
formed his  tasks  well. 

One  has  to  grant  that  the  Socialist  tech- 
nique cf  more  pay  for  less  work  is  a  worm 
that  Is  boring  deeply  In  the  United  States 
today.  I  do  not  believe  the  averac;e  work- 
man likes  the  idea.  but.  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree, the  heads  of  American  unions  are  com- 
mitted to  the  policy.  It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand this  because  many  of  these  union 
heads  profess  great  sympathy  with  the  Rus- 
sian or  Communist  approach  to  life  and  be- 
lieve it  should  be  introduced  In  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  their  demands  for  shorter  hours 
and  feather-bed  rules  and  cut-backs  are  as 
different  from  the  current  technique  in  Rus- 
sia as  day  Is  from  night.  They  think  and 
talk  communism  and  yet  they  urge  and 
abet  practices  that  would  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  minute  in  the  Russian  economy. 

These  union  leaders  have  acquired  great 
power  and  they  have  acquired  It  far  less  from 
the  support  of  their  members  than  they 
have  by  their  ability  to  enllrt  the  support  of 
substantial  political  machinery.  Whether 
they  even  believe  In  the  less-work  theory  that 
they  preach  Is  an  uncertainty.  They  may 
feel  that  It  Is  wnrranted  as  a  talking  point 
and  that  the^r  can  change  the  technique  in 
thp  hour  of  need  as  the  Ruwlnns  themselves 
did. 

1  believe  the  words  deaertblng  the  relation- 
nhip  between  work  and  pay  ciin  be  worked 
out  into  an  American  slogan,  or,  oiora  eor- 
rectly,  a  slogan  for  an  Incentive  and  free 
economy  wherever  it  exlsU.  I  would  like  to 
suggeat  the  wording— more  pay  for  mora 
work— as  describing  what  Is  neeesnary  for 
the  general  well-being  of  our  population  un- 
der a  free-enterprise  syitem.  If  we  go  back 
for  a  moment  to  my  opening  paragraph  and 
agree  with  the  platitude  that  you  cannot  di- 
vide that  which  is  not  produced  or  cannot 
Increase  well-being  without  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity, the  phrase  begins  to  take  on  real 
meaning,  one  I  believe  to  be  necessary  If  our 
manner  of  life  is  to  succeed. 

More  work  and  less  pay  has  Its  bad  sides. 
Nobody  could  really  favor  It.  Everybody 
dreams  of  better  things  In  the  future,  and 
more  work  and  less  pay  implies  hardship,  the 
reward  of  which  may  l>e  gathered  by  some 
futtire  generation.    More  pay  and  less  work 


clearly  has  a  momentary  appeal.  It  Is  in- 
triguing from  a  political  point  of  view  tut 
certainly  it  is  not  sound.  In  the  longer  lun. 
it  is  bound  to  break  down  and  everybody  will 
find  himself  worse  off  than  he  was  before. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  what  can  ba 
wrong  with  the  concept  of  more  pay  for  mora 
work.  To  be  sure.  It  implies  a  greater  effort 
but  the  willingness  to  make  effort  is  the  very 
essence  of  human  progress. 

Wculd  It  be  difficult  to  make  this  concept  a 
popular  thing  politically  and  gain  for  its 
support  the  best  elements  in  the  community 
no  matter  what  their  activities?  I  think  not. 
Most  everybody  in  reality  believes  in  more 
pay  and  greater  production.  We  have  seen 
its  good  effects.  I  strongly  urge  that  politi- 
cians, businessmen,  and  workers  reface  their 
whole  problem  and  discard  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible the  concept  of  more  work  for  less  pay  or 
more  pay  for  less  work  as  being  socially  re- 
pugnant and  direct  their  thinking  to  the 
idea  of  more  work  for  more  pay.  Any  course 
to  the  contrary  runs  against  the  best  inter- 
ests of  America. 

Economic  Teend  Lini  Studies, 

Chzsteh  D.  Thipp. 


Attitude  on  Minimum  Wag;  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLSWORTH  B.  BUCK 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  12. 
1946.  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr. 
OUTLAND],  styling  himself  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  cosponsors  of  the  minimum 
wage  bill,  H.  R.  3914.  distributed  a  list 
of  members  of  that  committee  upon 
which  my  name  appears.  Such  inclu- 
sion of  my  name  was  an  error  on  Mr. 
OtiTLAND's  part  because  I  never  agreed  to 
act  as  a  cospon.sor  and  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  bill  in  its  present  form. 


Foture  of  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SCHUYLER  OTIS  BLAND 

or  vtaciNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIV18 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr,  BLAND.  Mr  fipcrkcr.  undT  leav« 
to  extend  my  remark;*  In  the  Record,  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  that  ap- 
peared und'T  date  of  April  S,  1046,  In 
the  Shipbuilder,  Newport  Nfws,  Va, 

The  Shipbuilder  l»  publhhfd  weekly 
by  and  In  the  Intercut  of  the  Peninsula 
Shipbuilders  As.soclatlon.  of  Newport 
News,  Va.,  that  being  the  bargaining 
agency  for  the  employees  of  the  Newport 
News  Shipyard. 

The  future  of  the  United  SUtes  Navy 
Is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  and  the  edi- 
torial referred  to  is  very  timely  and  con- 
tains much  food  for  thought. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OUm    KAVT 

After  the  Japs  had  cnished  our  fleet  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  taken  all  of  our  Pacific  pos- 
sessions   and    were    threatening    ctu    home 
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shci-es.  Admiral  Nimltz  wa»  placed  in  charge 
irhat  wa-s  left  of  the  Paciflc  Fleet.    We  re- 
ImpllcUly  on  his  Judgment  and  gave  him 
ything   he   asked   for.     And   he   did   the 
test    Jt)b    In    the    worlds    naval    history. 
giiig  the  Japanese  Empire  to  Its  knees 
sinking  and  ruining  Its  fleet  and  cutting 
us   communication    lines.     For   this    uu- 
parblleled   work   Nlmitz   and    his   men    won 
highest    possible    praise    from    Congress 
from  the  American  people 

now  the  Judgment,  even  the  veracity, 

Nimltz    is    being    questioned.     And    the 

Prekident    of    the    United    States    Is    among 

se  who  are  casting  aspersions  on  It. 

President   Truman   and   the   Budget   Com- 

1  tee  say  that  the  United  States  does  net 

the  fleet  which  Nimltz  says  It  needs  to 

its  Interests  and  to  maintain  peace. 

t2 .000  000,000  fiave  been  lopped  off  the 

1  appropriation. 

curtailment  of  the  fund  for  the  Navy 

1  mean  fewer  active  ships,  fewer  bases,  less 

arch,   and    the  ces;>ation  of  work  on  all 

nali'al  craft   which   are  less   than   half  com- 

Nlmltz  says  that  this  would  be  dan- 

In  the  extreme.     But  as  already  stated, 

word  Is  being  questioned. 

Is  this  kind  of  thing  which  disKXists  loyal 

Anlerlcans  with  politicians  and  with  our  po- 

1  :al  system.    The  United  States  must  have 

second  to  none — a  fleet  large  enough, 

erful  enough,  and  modern  enough  to  pro- 

nur  Interests  throughout  the  world  and 

di--.courage  aggression   from   any   quarter. 

r'thmg  short  of  such  a  fleet  Is  an  Invitation 

another  war  and  to  national  suic;de.  as 

demonstrated  after  World  War  I  and  at 

outset  of  the  last  war. 

Sow.  a.3  in  the  past,  fools  are  talking  about 

rinu  upon  Britain's  Fleet.     But  where  was 

Britain's  Fleet  In  the  last  war?     What  good 

It  to  us  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  In  those  dark 

data  which  followed?     What  gotxl  would  it 

to  us  again  In  a  similar  emergency. 

must  build  and  maintain  a  fleet  of  our 
regardless   of   cost.     The   two   billions 
the  peanut  fleet  men  hope  to  save  now 
coat  us  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
millions  of  lives  at  some  future  date, 
re  we  never  going  to  learn  anything  from 
Krim  lessons  of  war?    Are  we  never  going 
rust  men  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent 
tudying  i>f>eclflc  problems?    Are  we  never 
goihg  to  place  Americanism  above  all  other 
? 

t  played  the  fool  after  the  last  war  and 
Invited  another  conflict  which  almost  cost  us 
existence,  to  say  nothing  of  billions  In 
mofiey  and  millions  of  dead  and  maimed  men 
had  every  right  to  expect  normal   and 
haipy  lives. 

\  rhen  anyone  attempts  to  tell  you  we  can 
along  without  a  Navy,  tell  him  he  Is  a  fool 
a  liar.  We  can  no  more  exist  without  a 
Naiy  than  we  can  without  the  air  which  we 
brf  athe. 
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Old-Age  Assistance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

or   INDI.\NA 

1^  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

ir.  HARNESS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
N^  er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
th«  Record,  I  include  the  following  state- 
ment  made  by  me,  before  the  Ways  and 
Mean.s  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; 


lor 


years  now.  we  have  been  uneasily  aware 

he  Nation's  responsibility  to  provide  rea- 

ole  security  and  ccmfort  for  our  worthy 

•gt^  citizens.     During  that  period  we  have 


tinkered  and  patched  together  a  Social  Se- 
curity System  which  hardly  deserves  the 
name  it  carries.  In  fact,  its  architects  them- 
selves would  hardly  deny  that  the  system 
provides  very  spotty  and  inadequate  pro- 
tection, and  that  It  rests  on  the  most  doubt- 
ful financial  foundation 

Althouph  the  system  is  known  to  have 
glarlne  ortcomlngs.  Congress  and  this 

admin.-  ,    have  gone  along   from  year 

to  year  merely  adding  a  patch  here  and  a 
patch  there  to  a  faulty  structure,  never  really 
facing  up  to  the  necessity  of  making  the 
sweeping  changes  which  would  provide  mini- 
mum protections  for  all  our  deserving  citi- 
zens in  their  declining  years. 

As  a  result,  there  are  today  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  worthy  people  In  need  who  re- 
ceive no  recognition  or  reward  from  che  Na- 
tion they  helped  to  grow  and  prosper.  There 
are  a:i  many  more  who  receive  pittances 
which  are  actually  not  sufficient  to  provide 
minimum  subsistence.  It  Is  well  known  to 
each  member  of  this  committee  that  the 
first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  inflation,  such  as 
we  are  now  suffering,  are  those  groups  who 
must  depend  upon  limited  fixed  incomes. 
It  takes  no  imagination  to  know  what  is 
happening  to  the  recipients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance in  these  days.  The  little  handful  of 
change  they  receive  each  month  would  not 
insure  reasonable  comfort  even  in  normal 
times.  Now  their  pittance  will  go  no  more 
than  two-thirds  or  one-half  as  far  toward 
providing  the  barest  existence  And  the  end 
to  the  sharply  rising  price  trend  is  nowhere 
in  sight. 

It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  now,  more 
than  ever  before,  it  Is  the  Inescapable  duty 
of  this  committee  and  this  Congress  to  un- 
dertake an  entirely  new  approach  to  this 
problem.  There  are  several  thousand  peo- 
ple within  my  district  who  are  looking  to  us 
to  find  a  real  and  lasting  remedy,  Just  as 
there  are  thousands  within  your  constitu- 
encies. I  know  of  no  single  group  of  citi- 
zens more  worthy  of  our  respectful  atten- 
tion. These  are  the  loyal,  thrifty,  indus- 
trious people  who  In  their  more  vigorous 
years  contributed  in  full  measure  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  our  great  Nation. 
Theirs  is  not  a  selfish  interest,  for  you  and 
I  know  them  to  be  sincere,  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans who  are  asking  nothing  which  they 
believe  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
entire  country. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  committee  will 
act  immediately  to  bring  this  question  be- 
fore the  House. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  STARKEY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Apnl  15.  1946 

Mr.  STARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we 
are  to  have  a  peaceful  world  and  make 
future  wars  unnecessary  or  impossible, 
we  must  still  ask  those  who  have  not  as 
yet  made  sacrifices  for  their  country  to 
do  so.  We  all  have  obligations  to  our 
country.  Many  of  our  citizens  have  ful- 
filled that  obligation  for  a  longer  period 
of  time  and  under  conditions  more 
dangerous  and  gruesome  than  will  be  re- 
quired in  the  future.  We  have  tasks  and 
obligations  to  perform,  occupied  terri- 
tory to  be  garrisoned,  enemy  territory  to 
be  controlled  and  the  only  way  we  can 
fulfill  our  obligation."?,  make  good  on  our 
commitments,  is  through  men. 


We  have  other  obligations  here  at 
home — or  rather  to  our  folks  at  home — 
and  these  obligations  require  as  speedy 
a  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  as 
possible  in  order  that  men  may  be  re- 
stored to  families,  long -absent  sons  to 
parents,  and  boys  returned  to  aid  on  the 
farm.  At  the  same  time  the  older  drafted 
men  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Army  through  force  until  all  jobs 
and  opportunities  are  gone.  And  to  ful- 
fill the.se  obligations  we  need  to  release 
men  from  the  Army  now. 

But  where  are  the  replacements  to 
come  from  if  on  the  ine  hand  we  relea.se 
all  those  ckgible  for  release  and  on  the 
other  ve  attempt  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments in  world  affairs?  Some  will  vol- 
unteer, many  already  have  but  not  per- 
haps in  sufficient  numbers.  The  others 
must  be  drafted.  The  present  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  draft  for  9  months 
provides  a  maximum  army.  It  volun- 
teers equal  that  army,  nobody  will  be 
drafted.  If  volunteers  equal  half  that 
army,  half  the  army  will  be  drafted.  It  is 
anticipated  that  nobody  will  be  drafted 
until  October  15  and  that  the  Army  will 
put  on  an  intensified  recruiting  cam- 
paign in  that  time.  If  there  appear  to  be 
enough  volunteers,  the  draft  will  not  go 
into  effect.  If  the  drive  falls  short  the 
draft  will  begin  October  15.  But  the 
draft  Will  be  considerably  modified.  It 
will  take  in  persons  only  between  20  and 
30;  no  father  will  be  drafted:  no  agri- 
cultural worker  will  be  called  unless  his 
local  board  certifies  that  his  work  is  not 
regular  agricultural  work;  the  period  of 
service  will  be  limited  to  18  months. 

I  am  for  thl.n  bill,  becau.se  it  permits 
as  an  opportunity  to  learn  whether  or  not 
we  can  get  along  with  a  volunteer  army. 
It  also  provides  for  the  relea.se  of  all  those 
now  In  the  .service  after  18  months'  .serv- 
ice or  if  they  fulfill  certain  other  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  new  draft  law. 
I  believe  that  if  it  is  at  all  po.sslble  only 
volunteers  should  be  used  in  our  occupy- 
ing army. 

In  a  sense,  the  men  of  our  occupying 
army  are  our  ambassadors  abroad. 
What  they  do  in  the  foreign  country, 
what  they  say  and  think  of  their  own 
country,  their  Army,  their  officers,  will 
have  more  influence  on  public  opinion  in 
those  countries  than  all  the  radio  talks 
and  newspapers  we  publish  to  propa- 
gandize the  occupied  countries  for  de- 
mocracy. 

While  I  would  like  to  see  world  affairs 
in  such  a  condition  as  would  make  an 
extension  of  the  draft  unnecessary,  it 
seems  to  me  that  that  time  is  not  now. 
We  have  our  obligations  to  perform 
abroad;  we  have  our  obligations  to  per- 
form to  the  men  already  in  the  service. 
If  we  do  not  have  a  large  enough  force, 
we  will  be  working  an  injustice  on  the 
men  now  in  the  Army  eligible  for  release 
who  must  stay  in  longer  and  to  their 
comrades  who  have  been  discharged. 
Certainly,  we  did  not  fight  this  terrible 
war  merely  to  wash  our  hands  of  world 
affairs.  If  we  mean  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  establish  peace  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  we  must  continue  our  tasks 
until  we  have  completed  them.  We  can- 
not just  pull  out  now  and  .say  forget  it. 
We  have  a  duty  to  the  dead  and  to  the 
living  who  fought  this  last  war.     And 
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that  duty  declares  no  shirking,  no  back- 
ing up.  now.  We  started  the  job.  and  we 
must  complete  it.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
military  authorities  use  some  judgment 
and  some  discretion  in  their  handling  of 
the  new  draftees.  The  war  is  now  over. 
Training  need  not  be  so  rigorous  or  so 
dangerous.  Educational  advantages  in 
the  service  might  be  developed  more  and 
certain  tours  of  duty  arranged  to 
broaden  and  enlighten  our  youth  so  that 
when  tliey  return  home  they  will  have 
a  knowledge  of  other  peoples  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  great  world.  But  I 
believe  we  must  have  this  present  draft — 
not  to  make  war  but  to  see  that  wars  are 
no  longer  made. 


Fature  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Oil  City  <Pa.)  Derrick  of  April  11.1S46: 

rUTtTRl    OF    THE    FRR 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  held  Its  ninety- 
ninth  stockholders'  meeting  in  Philadelphia 
Tuesday.  Thl«,  the  greatest  single  transprir- 
tatlon  system  in  the  world,  is  now  celebrating 
its  one  hundredth  anniversary. 

Although  the  politicians  in  Washington  are 
hailing  this  an  erit  oi  unprecedented  proa- 
perlly.  Prrsltlcnt  Clement  was  lorced  to  tell 
the  stockholders  that  the  great  Pcniuiylvanla 
did  btislnens  at  an  estimated  loss  ot  IS.OOO,- 
000  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year. 

Bmell  wonder  it  was  thi^t  one  of  the  stock- 
holders urgert  his  fellow  nhareholders  to  dele- 
gate f  ve  of  their  number  to  devise  a  social 
•acurity  plan  to  provide  for  stor kholders  after 
their  sixty-fifth  birthday. 

When  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  loses 
money  iu  times  like  these  It  is  a  portent  of 
disaster.  This  will  force  the  abandonment 
of  Improvements  and  extensions  which  would 
provide  more  jobs.  It  will  mean  the  curtail- 
ment of  expenses  wherever  possible.  When- 
ever capital  Is  driven  to  the  wall  look  out  for 
a  crash. 

Comptroller  Hart  of  the  company  has  made 
a  forecast  that  1946  will  be  a  year  of  gener- 
ally increased  cost  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance with  a  decreasing  business.  He  con- 
siders Increased  freight  rates  to  meet  these 
increasing  costs  Imperative.  President  Clem- 
ent says  that  a  25-  to  30-percent  freight  rate 
increase  is  less  than  the  increase  allowed 
other  industries.  Certainly  such  an  increase 
Is  Justified  if  the  company  Is  to  survive. 

But  .suppose  this  increase  Is  granted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommlEsion,  what  will 
happen?  Cost  will  go  up  on  ?very  commodity 
handled  by  the  railroads.  If  the  present 
coal  strike  adds  50  cents  a  ton  to  the  price 
of  coal  up  will  go  the  cost  of  fuel  and  every- 
thing into  which  this  fuel  enters.  Increases 
In  the  price  of  steel  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
strike  win  up  the  price  of  everything  into 
which  steel  enters.  As  soon  as  the  makers 
of  automobiles  and  trucks  find  that  they 
cannot  pay  present  wages  and  sell  their  cars 
at  OPA  figures,  prices  will  have  to  go  up  or 
the  companies  will  go  out  of  business. 

Stippose  all  these  Increases  In  rates  and 
prlcss  are  granted,  what  will  happen  then? 
Up  will  go  the  cost  of  living,  to  be  Imme- 
diately  followed  by  demands  for  Increased 


wages.  The  Inflation  spiral  or  the  vicious 
circle  will  be  working.  Inflation  Is  already 
on  Its  way. 

America  should  be  proud  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania RaUroad.  It  is  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  what  American  transportation  brains 
coupled  with  good  management  can  do. 
Chartered  in  1846  to  build  a  railroad  249 
miles  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburgh,  it  is 
now  a  system  26.000  miles  long.  In  1857  it 
purchased  the  line  to  Philadelphia.  In  1849 
the  first  section,  61  miles,  was  opened  be- 
tween Harrisburg  and  Lewistown,  with  one 
passenger  train  daily  and  freight  trains  twice 
a  week. 

In  1852  President  John  Edgar  Thomson 
considered  it  important  to  Invest  judiciously 
In  roads  being  built  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and 
thus  create  feeders.  This-  made  possible  ex- 
tension of  service  from  Pittsburgh  to  Crest- 
line and  then  to  Fort  Wayne.  Fifteen  years 
after  the  company  was  chartered  It  was  run- 
ning trains  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
Chicago  and  lines  were  under  way  to  St.  Louis 
and  other  mldwestern  cities. 

It  took  vision  to  drive  two  tunnels  under 
the  Hudson  and  four  under  the  East  River 
to  reach  the  vast  passenger  station  In  the 
heart  of  New  York  City.  This  covers  28  acres, 
through  the  gates  of  which  2.000,000,000  pas- 
sengers have  passed.  It  took  vision  to  elec- 
trify the  194  miles  from  New  York  to  Harris- 
burg and  the  228  miles  from  New  York  to 
Washington,  with  a  total  of  2.667  miles  of 
track. 

The  history  of  the  Pennsy  reads  like  a 
romance.  It  has  served  the  country  through 
five  wars.  In  the  last  war  54,712  ofBcers  and 
employees  entered  the  armed  forces  and 
1,045  gave  their  lives  to  the  cause.  War 
bond  subscriptions  by  ofBcers  and  employees 
reached  mere  than  $72,000,000.  and  the  sys- 
tem ttaelf  purchased  WSQ ,000.000  In  addition. 

The  company  has  paid  dividends  every  year 
since  1R47  amounting  to  $1,297,893,025,  and 
it  has  paid  In  wages  over  $10,000,000,000, 
Through  cycles  of  prosperity,  depressions, 
and  wtir«  It  hnr^  never  failed  to  meet  a  finan- 
cial obligation  v.-hen  due, 

From  January  1.  1941.  until  December  1 
1045,  17,607.647  men  and  women  of  thr- 
armed  services  were  moved  over  the  system, 
requiring  29.670  extra  tralrui  and  400,000  cars 
During  the  same  period  it  hauled  1,400,000,- 
000  tons  of  freight. 

This  is  a  record  of  achievement  that  ha' 
had  no  parellel  In  the  world.  Will  the  spirit 
that  made  possible  this  achievement  be 
crucified  by  a  ruthless  combination  of  self- 
seeking  politicians  and  communistic  crack- 
pots? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  debate  on  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  past  2  days  with  the  keenest  in- 
terest, and  have  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  honesty,  sincerity,  and  earnest- 
ness which  has  been  displayed  by  all 
members  who  have  participated  in  the 
discussion  of  tiiis  vital  question.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  the  bill  have  been  ably 
argued  by  mcmljers  of  the  Military  Af- 
fairs Committee,  and  there  is  very  little 
that  I  can  add  to  what  already  has  been 
said. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  express  my 
firm  agreement  with  the  argument  which 


has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Short!  and  others  that 
we  should  give  the  voluntary  system  a 
chance  to  prove  itself  before  we  break 
with  tradition  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
America's  history,  vote  to  send  conscripts 
overseas  in  time  of  peace. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  are  not  voting  today 
on  the  pay  increase  bill  for  memt>ers  of 
the  armed  forces.  This  body  already  has 
voted  $4C0  pay  increa.-^es  for  postal  work- 
ers and  civilian  employees  o.'  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  I  believe  we  should  extend 
these  increases  to  members  of  the  mil- 
itary without  delay.  I  further  believe 
that  if  we  do  thi.«;,  exten.«;ion  of  the  draft 
will  become  wholly  unnecessary. 

The  War  Department  has  testified  that 
if  we  increase  the  pay  of  privates  by  only 
SIO  a  month,  voluntary  enlistments  can 
be  expected  to  increase  by  30  percent.  If 
this  is  true,  and  it  is  a  logical  assump- 
tion, a  $400  annual  increase  should  more 
than  provide  the  incentive  necessary  to 
fill  all  personnel  requirements  of  the 
armed  forces. 

All  of  us  here  today  want  America  to 
remain  strong  in  this  postwar  jieriod 
and  able  to  defend  herself.  The  only 
thing  we  difTer  on,  and  it  is  an  honest 
difTerence.  is  the  method  whereby  we  can 
achieve  this  common  objective. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  volun- 
teer army  is  the  best  army  in  the  world. 
I  have  always  believed  that  free  men 
cruld  outwork,  outproduce,  and  outfight 
slaves. 

In  times  of  war  a  nation  has  the  right 
to  compi  1  its  able-bodied  men  to  serve  in 
the  armed  forces,  because  a  nation  Is 
entitled  to  take  whatever  means  are  nec- 
essary to  save  itH  own  life.  But  the 
light.s  which  a  nation  has  when  Itc  ex- 
If.t-ence  Is  obvlouhly  threatened  do  not 
obtain  when  the  nation  \s  at  p?acc  and 
the  danger  to  its  future  existence  1* 
remote. 

There  Ls  no  justification  for  taking  our 
18-  and  19-year-olds  away  from  their 
schools  and  their  careers  and  drafting 
them  into  a  peacetime  army.  We  have 
no  right  to  gamble  with  the  lives  and  fu- 
ture destinies  of  these  young  men.  I 
tlaink  we  made  a  mistake  by  drafting 
them  even  in  wartime.  I  certainly  am 
opposed  to  drafting  them  for  occupation 
duties  for  which  they  are  totally  unfit. 
We  need  older  men,  with  mature  judg- 
ment, for  our  occupation  forces — not 
teen-age  kids  who  are  in  no  way  qualified 
for  such  responsibilities. 

I  have  found  no  support  for  this  pro- 
posal among  the  people  of  my  district. 
On  the  contrary.  I  have  found  bitter  op- 
position among  my  churches,  my  labor 
unions,  and  my  sober-minded  citizens. 
They  say — and  I  agree  with  them — that 
we  should  not  saddle  upon  our  people  a 
peacetime  draft,  an  Old  World  system 
which  is  totally  foreign  to  the  traditions 
of  a  free  people. 

Let  the  draft  law  expire  on  May  15  as 
we  intended  it  to.  Encourage  enlist- 
ments by  voting  substantial  pay  increases 
and  offering  oth.T  inducements  to  ca- 
reer-minded yoang  men.  Do  this  and  I 
predict  that  we  will  obtain  all  the  vol- 
unteers we  need  to  keep  our  armed  forces 
fully  manned  and  prepared  for  any 
eventuality. 
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VE  THE  VrrS   A   CREAK 

he  rosy  promises  made  to  the 
e  lerans  by  Congress  have  turned 
list  promises— as  was  to  be  ex- 

the  one  that  has  disappointed 
veterans  more  than  anything 
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OF  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

IN  THK 


Hcoai 


or    NOatH    DAKOTA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
MoJNtoy.  April  15.  1946 

ROBfcRTSON  of   North  Dakota, 
the  national  farm  loan  a4< 


5P-.i,.,;  —  .^  ....,  ,  ..,..»  „f  t>,o  Fc'd-ral  land- 
L  V  and  entirely 

subject  lo  I  authority  o' 

the  Farm  C .'•alion. 

It  is  the  general  belief  of  most  of  the 

f I .  .  ...  .         .  ,  •      , 

under  the  same  provicions  for  civil- 
service  retir  —  -•  '  -  '"•s  as  are  now 
accorded  t!.  ;  bank.*. 

I  include  here  a  resolution  adopted 
and  signed  by  the  directors  of  the  Cava- 
hcr  County  National  Faim  Loan  Asso- 
ci.ition.  Lansdcn.  N.  Dak.: 

Whereas  nation?  1  farm  loan  associations 
are  an  integral  par.  of  the  Federr.l  land-bank 
.system,  and  are  wholly  and  entirely  subject 
to  ♦'  e  supervisory  authority  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration;  and 

Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed 
January  24.  19^2.  the  employees  of  the  Federal 
land  banks  were  covered  under  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  section  3  (a(;  and 

Whereas  employees  of  national  farm  loan 
as&cclatlons.  most  of  whom  have  been  In  the 
employ  of  these  a.esociations  for  more  than 
12  years,  are  not  covered  bv  any  system  of 
ri  -i*.   benefits:  'e   It 

d  by  all  sc  .trtrt  of  the 

Sevenl/i  Farm  Credit  District  m  a  cv 
assembled  at  St.  Pau'.  .Wi'in..  on  the  .  _^ 

0/  March  1946.  That  we  urge  the  speedy  enact- 
ment by  the  Congress  of  legislation  which 
shall  provide  for  the  Inclusion  of  all  the  em- 
ployees of  national  farm  loan  associations 
under  the  same  pr-viiinns  for  civil-service- 
retirement  benelV  now  accorded  to  the 
employees  of  the  .  .  land  banks:  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  l)e 
forwarded  to  all  United  States  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  States  of  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan 

March  20.  1M«. 

We.   the  directors  of  the  Cavalier  County 
National  Farm  Loan  Association,  are  wholly 
in  accord  with  the  contents  of  the  above  reso- 
lution and  do  recommend  and  urge  o\  - 
l>er8  in  Congress  to  support  such  le. 
as  re;- 
Th. 
8tru<ted 
North  Dti- 
United  States  Congress. 

Jos.  T.  Wild. 

Osriabrock.  .V.  Dak. 
Fma  McKechnet. 

talv.n,  S    Duk. 
Prm  JtMiNT. 

Munich.  S.  Dak. 
Otto  DrnrEa. 

Lan^dori.  .V.   Dck. 
Ed   a.  Hill. 

Wales.  S.  Dak. 


board  is  in- 

of    this    to   the 

.Member-*  uf  the 


We  Must  Give  Our  Afed  Citizens  the 
Consideration  They  Deserve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  c.viiroaMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVtS 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Congress  has  delayed  too  long  in  the  con- 
.'(Ideration  of  legislation  which  would 
grant  some  measure  of  security  for  sen- 
ior r  '  zens  of  the  United  .-  I  be- 
lieve .t  Is  the  duty  of  the  . .  ...oers  of 
Congress  to  recognize  the  needs  of  these 


men  and  women  who  have  contributed 
years  of  valuable  .«:orvicc  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  live  and  to  the  Na- 
tion, and  who  have  now  reached  an  age 
where  they  can  no  lonper  find  employ- 
^  *  ii1  are  unable  to  earn  the  money 
y  to  supply  food,  shelter,  and 
cloihinc.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Connre^s  to  do  .something  about  it  now. 

S>*nior  citizens  who  were  not  covered 
by  the  benefits  of  the  Social  Ss'curity  Act 
during  their  productive  year.s.  and  who 
were  unable  to  lay  aside  a  sufficient  sum 
to  care  for  themselve.s  in  their  declining 
years  are  faced  with  the  choice  of  beg- 
ging for  help  from  relatives  who  may  be 
unable  to  bear  the  additional  burden,  or 
of  humiliating  thein.selves  in  a  .search  for 
charity. 

Some  States  have  provided  old-age 
benefits,  but  these  are.  for  the  most 
part,  wholly  inadequate  in  the  face  of  a 
.sttadily  n.>mg  cost  of  living  and  a  con- 
tinued scarcity  in  many  low-priced 
materials. 

Cortainly  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
Government  to  alleviate  the  suflering  of 
its  citizens.  The  United  States  has  not 
hesitated  to  answer  the  appeals  for  food 
and  clothing,  and  for  funds  to  supply 
these  to  the  needy  of  war-torn  Europe 
and  Asia.  Certainly  the  representatives 
of  the  p-  iiould  not  now  turn  a  deaf 

ear  to  ;  •  d  of  Amei  ic.ins  here  at 

home  who.se  situation  will  soon  become 
desperate  if  some  action  is  not  taken. 

I  believe  our  senior  citiz;>ns  have 
earned  the  right  to  retire  from  their 
labors,  releasing  positions  to  younger 
men  and  women  with  family  responsi- 
bilities, and  to  l>e  assured  of  an  income 
ad»  quale  to  supply  their  needs.  I  do  not 
feel  this  would  be  granting  ^charity,  but 
rather  a  retirement  p.*  >.hich  the.se 

men  and  wom»:'n  are  t :  .  a.s  citizens 

who  have  produced  for  the  Nation,  and 
who  have  contributed  taxes  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Government  over  a  long 
period  of  years. 

I  therefore  urge  that  this  Congress 
consider  legislation  now  to  grant  ade- 
rr  tirement  l>eneflts  to  our  senior 


The  OPA  and  the  Building  Trade 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

or   NORTH  CASoLIN* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  IS.  1946 

Mr.  DURHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter: 

BiRMNCTON.  N,  C.  March  27,  1946. 
Hon.  Carl  Durham. 

House  of  Repre9entattve$. 

Wathington.  D.  C. 
Dim  Mr  Durham:  Two  days  ago  the  CPA 
tssvic<i   an   order   which    means    the    virtual 
fttkm    of   cmninercia]    building    until    a 


Urge  number  of  ( 
completed.     Son: 


inits  have  been 
Administration 


has  pulled  a  boner  which  will  have  serious 


repercussions  un!<>«< 
Immediately      I 
eral    phases   In   tiir 


»  V, 


elucidate  this  sutcment 


matter  Is  rectified 

ce  to  discuss  sev- 

jwlng  paragraphs  to 
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The  real  reason  for  the  shortage  of  build- 
ing materials  lies  with  the  maladjustment 
of  OPA  Administration.  Having  recently 
done  some  building  I  know  the  true  facts 
about  the  matter.  Suppliers  cannot  sell 
their  products  for  enough  to  pay  costs  of 
production  because  the  Government  is  forc- 
ing wages  up  and  OPA  is  holding  prices  down. 
The  saw  mill  cannot  sell  rough  lumber  at 
OPA  prices  and  receive  enough  remunera- 
tion to  pay  wages.  Every  stick  of  lumber 
available  Is  obtainable  only  at  black-market 
prices.  You  either  pay  and  keep  your  mouth 
shut  or  you  don't  build.  I  don't  blame  the 
miller;  he  can't  operate  at  p  loss.  Moet  of 
them  simply  don't  cut  any  timber.  The 
same  situation  exists  with  other  building 
materials. 

The  majority  of  GI's  do  not  want  to  build 
homes  at  this  time.  Any  house  built  at 
present  must  necessarily  be  a  makeshift 
affair  and  the  greater  number  of  us  had 
rather  wait  until  we  can  build  decent  homes. 
There  will  be  a  great  waste  if  this  thing  is 
forced  now. 

A  great  wrong  will  be  visited  up>on  those 
businessmen  whose  plans  for  expansion  in- 
clude new  building.  To  halt  btislness  ex- 
pansion now  will  only  lead  to  curtailment  of 
production  and  reconversion.  It  will  create 
an  artificial  scarcity  of  consumer  goods  and 
serve  to  increase  the  Inflationary  proceES. 

It  has  to  cause  the  preservation  of  the 
large  reserves  of  money  now  extant  and  In- 
flation is  the  only  end  to  such  a  proce.'^s.  In 
this  community  alone  there  are  a  number  of 
businessmen  who  will  be  ruined  if  their 
present  plans  are  to  be  halted  by  CPA's 
scheme.  I  happen  to  be  Included  in  that 
number. 

Enclosed  Is  a  clipping  from  today's  News 
and  Observer.  It  states  that  a  large  number 
of  returning  veterans  are  now  unemployed 
and  that  the  number  Is  Increasing  every 
day.  It  states  further  that  the  potential 
labor  force  In  this  State  Is  250.000  greater 
than  at  any  time  In  our  history.  Industry 
must  be  allowed  to  expand  in  order  to  absorb 
this  labor.  How  are  veterans  lo  pay  for  these 
homes  which  the  Government  so  magnani- 
mously donates  unless  they  are  provided  with 
Jobs  which  are  not  available  at  present?  How 
are  we  who  plan  to  go  into  business  to  sur- 
vive when  the  administration  comes  forth 
with  a  new  regulation  every  few  days  which 
changes  the  entire  economic  system?  Vet- 
erans need  employment  before  they  need 
homes  and  only  expansion  of  Industry  can 
support  them. 

The  present  plans  of  the  administration 
aeemed  to  be  aimed  at  one  thing:  Complete 
control  and  domination  of  Industry  by  the 
Government.  Not  a  veteran  in  this  coun- 
try fired  a  shot  In  order  to  promote  such  a 
scheme:  on  the  contrary,  the  reverse  is  true. 
Tou  simply  cannot  have  a  capitalistic 
economy  with  the  present  controls  Impased 
upon  Industry.  This  thing  must  be  brought 
to  a  screaming  halt  and  the  time  Is  now! 

In  the  past  I  have  always  tried  to  support 
the  administration  In  Its  efforts.  I  have  even 
expressed  my  feelings  to  you  In  this  regard, 
but  things  have  now  passed  the  realm  of 
}n.  I  know  that  my  arguments  are 
upon  sound  economic  reasoning,  or.  If 
not,  my  years  at  Chapel  Hill  were  wasted  and 
the  school  of  economics  there  is  a  dismal 
failure. 

The  OFA  has  served  Its  purpose  and  should 
be  dispensed  with.  Government  should  step 
out  of  business  before  the  entire  economic 
system  Is  thrown  into  a  state  of  chaos,  for 
the  controls  are  only  serving  to  make  the  un- 
scrupulous wealthy  and  the  poor,  the  honest, 
and  the  small  businessman  more  destitute. 
We  will  all  be  driven  to  the  black  market  un- 
lew  someone  begins  to  use  some  common 
sense  In  Washington.  I  hope  you  are  willing 
and  nble  to  do  your  part  to  put  thee>e  things 
right. 


At  present  I  have  all  the  savings  I  accumu- 
lated during  4  years  of  service  at  sea  in  a  con- 
crete business,  plus  all  I  have  been  able  to 
borrow,  and  face  utter  ruin  if  nothing  Is  done 
to  stop  this  foolishness.  The  restoration  of 
competition  and  the  profit  incentive  will  do 
far  more  than  all  the  Government  restrictions 
that  all  the  brains  in  Washington  are  able  to 
devise  to  speed  reconversion  and  normal  busi- 
ness. To  give  veterans'  priorities  on  mate- 
rials will  be  admirable,  but  to  restrict  indus- 
trial expansion  cnn  but  lead  to  disaster. 

In  conclusion  I  state  that  I  hope  you  will 
investigate  this  matter  and  do  all  in  your 
power  to  assure  the  proper  measures  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Ycurs  truly, 

W.  R.  Teagub. 


Democratic  Party  in  Wisconsin  Hits  New 
Low 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  April  13,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.scon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  very  interesting  letter  has  come 
to  my  attention  and  it  reaches  me 
through  a  junior  civil-service  employee 
in  the  city  of  Washington.  This  is  a 
circular  letter  and  apparently  has  been 
.sent  to  all  former  Wisconsin  residents 
who  are  now  employed  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  civil-service  positions  or  other- 
wise. This  person  who  gave  me  the 
information  is  a  young  lady  who  has  no 
connection  with  the  Democratic  Party 
in  Wisconsin  and  no  doubt,  her  name  has 
been  secured  from  the  civil-service  reg- 
ister. If  this  is  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
contemptible  practice  on  the  part  of 
someone  close  to  the  administration.  In 
no  other  way  would  it  have  been  possible 
for  the  Damocratic  Party  of  Wisconsin 
to  have  secured  her  name.  Indeed,  the 
Democrats  in  Wisconsin  have  reached  a 
new  low  when  they  find  it  necessary  to 
solicit  young  girls  away  from  home, 
working  for  a  very  meager  salary.  This 
practice  should  be  condemned  and  those 
responsible  for  giving  out  this  informa- 
tion should  be  discharged  from  the  pub- 
lic pay  rolls. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  herewith,  the  entire  letter  which 
is  over  the  signature  of  Charles  P.  Greene 
as  general  chairman  of  the  Jackson  Day 
campaign  committee.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Democrats  expect  Government 
employees  to  keep  them  in  oflace  and 
they  do  not  care  where  the  money  comes 
from: 

Jackson  Dat  Campaign  Committsi, 

Milic^iukee,  Wis. 

Dear  Pellow  Democrat:  We  are  now 
entering  one  ct  the  most  decisive  campaigns 
In  the  political  history  of  Wisconsin.  As 
members  of  the  oldest  political  party  In  the 
world,  the  Democratic  Party,  we  must  con- 
centrate our  efforts  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  times. 

On  the  national  scene,  a  loss  of  only  9 
seats  In  the  United  States  Senate  and  a  loss 
of  only  27  seats  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  mean  loss  of  Democratic  control 


In   both  Houses.     The   results   for  our  own 
Nation  and  for  the  world  would  be  disastrous. 

Here  In  Wisconsin  we  will  elect  1  Senator 
and  10  Congressmen  on  the  basis  of  issues 
clearly  defined  as  liberalism  versus  a  com- 
bination of  reaction  and  political  expediency. 

If  Wisconsin  voters  understand  these  Is- 
sues, the  Democratic  Party  will  capture  the 
majority  of  the  State's  delegation  to  Con- 
gress. This  is  an  unparalleled  opportunity, 
and  we  must  make  every  vote  and  every 
dollar  count. 

To  get  our  message  to  the  people  of  the 
State  will  require  money.  This  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  you  to  dig  down  Into  your  pocket 
and  give  what  you  can  to  the  1946  Democratic 
battle  fund. 

You  are  acquainted,  of  course,  with  the 
custom  of  holding  an  annual  Democratic 
fund-raising  drive.  I  have  again  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  and  general  treasurer  of 
that  drive  by  National  Committeeman  Rob- 
ert E.  Tehsn.  The  campaign  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Jack.son  Day  Dinner  Commit- 
tee of  1946. 

We  are  honored  this  year  by  having  as  guest 
speaker  at  the  Jackson  Day  dinner  the  Hon- 
orable John  McCormack.  majority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  You  well 
know  his  long  record  as  a  real,  fighting  Demo- 
crat. 

The  dinner  will  be  held  Saturday.  June  16. 
at  the  Pflster  Hotel  In  Milwaukee.  As  is  the 
custom,  a  complimentary  ticket  will  be  given 
to  each  person  who  contributes  more  than 
$25. 

Please  give  us  your  assistance  In  this  criti- 
cal period  by  sending  in  your  contribution 
Immediately. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chaelbb  P.  Greene, 

C^trrruin. 


The  American  Legion  Appoints  Committee 
To  Consider  Farm-Credit  Needs  of 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BROOKS  HAYS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  excellent  editorial 
from  the  Arkansas  Legionnaire,  of  April 
II,  1946,  with  reference  to  farm-credit 
needs  of  veterans: 

THE  LEGION  AND  THE  FARM  BOY 

When  the  new  national  agriculture  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  meets  In 
Washington,  April  16  and  17  to  study  the  tT" 
agricultural  credit  needs  of  the  farm-boy 
veteran,  a  long-needed  step  will  have  been 
taken  to  advance  and  safeguard  the  Interest* 
of  veterans  who  follow,  or  would  choose, 
agriculture  as  a  way  of  life — and  not  merely 
to  eke  out  a  living,  or  to  exploit  the  land 
through  commercial  or  nonresident  farming. 

The  Legion  has  a  vital  stake  in  agriculture 
because  more  than  2.000.000  left  th-;  farm 
or  agricultural  pursuits  to  take  their  place 
In  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  coun- 
try. Recent  surveys  show  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  these  boys  are  not  returning 
to  the  farm. 

Many  factors  enter  Into  this,  but  In  our 
opinion  the  main  one  Is  the  lack  of  aatis- 
factory  and  sufficient  credit  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements  of   establishing    a   farm   home 
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the  Individuals  and  th«  organtntlona  will 
Join  in  this  effort  to  see  that  tha  American 
farm  boys  who  left  the  (arm  to  defend  this 
country,  get  their  chanca  to  return  to  their 
plac*  among  tba  aulld  clttstna  of  »  great 
country. 


Peacetime  Conicription  Abhorrent  to  the 
American  Way  of  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'■r 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or    CAlirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESINTATIVIS 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  HAVENNER  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fur  '  al   question    involved    in    the 

con^--  ..-.ion  of  the  legi.>lation  now  be- 
fore us — the  bill  to  extend  selective  serv- 
whethor  the  United  States  of 
<i  should,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
hi.story.  adopt  the  policy  of  military  con- 
scription in  peacetime. 

Of  course.  I  realize  that  the  military 
philosophers  will  immediately  respond 
that  peace  has  not  yet  been  achieved, 
that  there  will  be  no  peace  until  our  com- 
mitments to  our  allies  have  been  fulfilled 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the 
only  way  these  commitments  can  be  ful- 
filled is  by  conscription  of  American 
manpower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  these  contentions  are 
true,  we  must  look  forward  to  repeated 
extensions  of  the  draft  in  the  future,  to 
innumerable  reiterations  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  world  is  not  at  peace,  to 
indefinite  postponement  of  the  day  when 
the  hateful  institution  of  peacetime  con- 
scription can  l>e  at>olished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1940  I  voted  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  Act  as  a  measure  for  the 
national  defense.  I  did  so  because  I  v^as 
profoundly  convinced  that  this  country 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  attack  by  the 
Axis  dictators.  The  tragic  events  of  the 
following  year  proved  tha»  this  appre- 
hension was  woll  founded. 

In  explanation  of  my  vote  at  that  time 
I  said:  "Throughout  my  thinkinK  life  I 
have  feared  and  distrusted  the  intrusion 
of  military  instruction  into  the  fabric  of 
democratic  society,  because  it  has  seemed 
to  me  that  the  two  things  were  funda- 
mentally incompatible  and  that  if  they 
were  forced  to  endure  side  by  side  the 
military  influence  might  destroy  the 
processes  of  democracy.  I  do  not  intend 
now  to  abandon  the  idealism  of  my  earlier 
life  save  only  that  part  which  stark  real- 
ism in  this  bloodshot  world  has  convinced 
me  is  temporarily  untenable.  It  is  pre- 
cisely t)ecause  I  hold  the  freedom  of  the 
American  way  of  life  so  dear  that  I  am 
now  persuaded  to  relinquish  for  awhile 
my  objections  to  compulsory  military 
service  in  America." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  American  Na- 
tion is  no  longer  in  danger  of  attack  by 
any  foreign  power.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  this  IS  the  appropriate  time  to  return 
to  our  traditional  American  policy  of  op- 
position to  peacetime  conscription. 

This  world  has  entered  upon  a  new 
and  awe-inspiring  era  of  scientific  pcog- 


res«.     Certainly   the   invention   of   the 
atomic  bomb  will  tran.sform  the  future 
technique  of  warfare,  it  wars  should  oc- 
cur in  the  future.    The  old  military  con- 
cepts of  vast  aRsregatlons  of  manpower 
dealanod  t  '^mc  a  foe  by  the  sheer 

power  of  u...  ....liming  numerical  supe. 

rlorlty.  are  no  longer  Important  Future 
f  wars  '  '       '  be.  wI     '    ("■  'd 

:  :^..;  Will  bt.'  u  ,  the  use  u- 

tlflc  weapons  whase  destructive  power 
would  be  so  terrible  that  I  entertain  the 
hope  that  no  civiliz-'d  nation  will  ever 
attempt  to  employ  them  Even  in  the 
frlRhtful  war  which  has  Just  been  vic- 
toriously concluded,  the  re.'^ult  was  not 
due  to  the  numerical  superiority  of  our 
armed  forces.  It  was  due.  in  large  part, 
to  the  fact  that  American  civilization 
was  able  to  produce  the  implements  and 
munitions  of  modern  warfare  in  far 
greater  volume  than  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  combined  could  do. 
So  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to 
maintain  huge  establishments  of  men 
trained  in  methods  of  making  war  which 
are  already  obsolete. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  funda- 
mental issue  now  befort  us  is  whether 
we  shall  now  adopt  the  policy  of  peace- 
time conscription,  or  whether  we  shall 
return  to  the  traditional  American  policy 
which  holds  that  the  institution  of  con- 
scription is  abhorrent  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

The  military  philosophy  will  always 
contend  that  we  should  have  conscrip- 
tion of  manpower,  whether  war  is  threat- 
ened or  not.  Only  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  while  the  war  was  still  in  prog- 
ress, our  military  advisers  insisted  that 
conscription  of  American  labor  was  nec- 
essary for  the  success  of  our  armed 
forces.  The  other  body  of  Congress  did 
not  yield  to  the  insistent  arguments  by 
military  leaders  that  such  a  policy  was 
essential.  Subsequent  events  have 
proved  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 

Now  the  argument  is  that  general  con- 
.scription  of  American  manpower  is 
needed  in  order  to  guard  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  wars.  Such  an  argu- 
ment would  be  ble  at  any  time 
in  our  national  e.\  It  is  the  same 
argument  which  has  kept  other  nations 
armed  to  the  teeth  in  the  past  and  which 
has  led  to  all  the  wars  in  history.  Mili- 
tary philosophy  has  no  regard  for  the 
traditional  ideals  of  the  American  way 
of  life.  Indeed  it  would  destroy  the  basis 
which  has  made  America  what  it  is.  and 
would  establish  here  a  military  system 
similar  to  those  systems  which  have  al- 
ways existed  in  other  parts  of  the  woild. 
and  which  have  made  peace  an  impos- 
sibility in  the  pest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, by  adoption  of  various  amend- 
ments, has  already  made  this  bill  In- 
capable of  accomplishing  the  results 
which  our  military  leaders  have  been  de- 
manding. For  a  time  the  bill  would  pro- 
duce no  manpower  at  all  and.  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  if  enforced  in  the  future,  would 
not  yield  the  numbers  of  men  which  our 
military  leaders  have  asked.  However, 
even  in  its  present  emasculated  condition, 
it  would  establish  the  principle  of  peace- 
time conscription  in  America  and  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  future  amendments 
designed  to  conscript  a  greater  number 
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of  youth  of  America  for  enforced  mili- 
tary service. 

I  am  a.s  anxious  as  any  other  American 
to  win  an  enduring  and  just  world-wide 
peace.  It  is  my  intention  to  support  the 
bill  now  awaiting  consideration  by  Con- 
gress which  would  raise  the  pay  of  our 
soldiers  sufBciently  to  enable  them  to 
support  themsolves  and  their  families  in 
accordance  with  the  American  standard 
of  living.  I  am  confident  that  enact- 
ment of  this  law  will  make  it  certain 
that  the  Army  can  procure  all  the  men 
needed  by  voluntary  enlistments. 

For  the  reasons  which  I  have  stated. 
Mr.  Speajccr,  I  shall  vote  against  this  bill. 


Letter  to  Congressman  From  Pastor  on 
Four  Points 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  following  is 
a  letter  which  I  deem  most  constructive 
and  clear.  With  permission  of  this  able 
leader  in  the  religious  world  in  the  Eight- 
eenth Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia. I  include  it  for  the  reading  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  and  any  others: 
CoMMUNrTT  Methodist  CHtmcH. 
Lakeuood  City,  Calif..  March  22,  1946. 

Dear  Mk.  Dotlk:  Drastic  steps  must  be 
taken  to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization and  remove  the  threat  oi  atomic 
bombs.    The  Initiative  re^ts  with  our  Nation. 

Specifically,  I  feel  sure  the  following  should 
be  ylgorously  undertaken  immediately: 

1.  United  States  Government  use  its  in- 
fluence to  end  the  veto  in  UNO  Security 
Council.  This  means  renouncing  its  use  and 
calling  others  to  do  so. 

2.  IJnlted  States  agree  to  compulsory  ar- 
bitration of  disputes  through  UNO  channels. 
This  means  no  secret  deals,  no  unilateral 
decisions,  no  Big  Three  domination. 

3.  Place  atomic  power  under  civilian  con- 
trol In  the  United  States  and  renounce  use 
of  atomic  bombs.  This  means  stop  making 
bombs. 

4.  Free  exchange  of  scientific  information 
on  atomic  power. 

Then  the  really  important  step  might  be 
near — conFtltutional   world   government.     Is 
anything  less  going  to  be  enough'? 
Smcerely, 

John   Arwooo. 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  House  paid  tribute  to  our 
great  leader,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States.  Franklin  D?lano  Roose- 
velt. On  that  occasion  I  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  program;  however,  I  do  feel 


that  the  editorial  written  by  the  Honor- 
able Charles  E.  Broughton.  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Sheboygan  Press  on  April 
12.  1946.  well  expressed  the  thoughts  that 
passed  through  our  minds  on  that  day. 
and  expresses  them  better  than  I  might 
have  been  able  to.  Under  unanimous 
con.sent.  I  include  the  editorial  from  the 
Sheboygan  Press  of  April  12.  1946.  en- 
titled "He  Died  for  Humanity."  as  part 
of  my  remarks: 

HE  DIED  roa   HtlMANITY 

One  year  ago  today  In  midst  of  a  world- 
wide war.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
pasted  to  hi£  reward  at  the  little  White  House 
in  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

It  was  tragic  news  Ijecause  it  came  like  a 
thunderbolt  out  of  a  clear  sky.  It  was  hard 
to  credit  the  flash  that  came  ever  the  air 
followed  by  a  similar  story  on  teletypes  in 
newsrooms.  Telephone  communications  were 
disrupted  by  calls  to  verify  the  flash.  Then 
it  dawned  upon  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  later  the  world,  that  the  great  champion 
of  freedom,  cur  "four  freedoms,"  had  died 
while  making  preparations  to  attend  the  Con- 
ference in  San  PranciECo. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  recount  the 
first  message  that  was  sent  over  CBS  with 
John  Daly  Interrupting  a  serial  drama.  Wil- 
derness Road,  to  announce  the  sudden  death 
of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  In  a  short 
space  of  time  tlie  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  confirmed  the  flash  and  from 
that  time  all  throuph  the  night  radio  com- 
mentators pave  additional  news.  Newspa- 
pers. Including  the  Sheboygan  Press,  had 
extras  on  the  street  as  early  as  9  p.  m.  with 
the  complete  life  story  of  President  Roosevelt. 

A  year  has  passed  and  the  things  that 
Roosevelt  hoped  for  are  being  slowly  realized. 
Perhaps  If  he  were  alive  his  Insistent  voice 
in  behalf  of  downtrodd:r  people  everywhere 
would  have  hastened  a  better  understanding 
and  an  earlier  realization  of  what  our  "four 
freedoms "  mean  when  put  into  action. 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  great 
throngs  will  yislt  the  Roosevelt  home  In  Hyde 
Park  which  is  a  national  memorial.  The 
home  is  preserved  in  its  natural  sUte  and 
looking  from  the  window  one  can  see  the 
grave — the  last  resting  place  of  F.  D.  R.  as 
he  was  familiarly  called.  The  Roosevelt  man- 
sion at  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y.,  which  had  been 
the  home  of  generations  of  the  Roosevelt 
family,  has  been  made  a  national  memorial 
to  the  late  President.  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  her  children  waived  the  rights  of  the 
family  and  donated  the  house  to  the  United 
States.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  Is 
the  custodian  with  the  National  Park  Service 
directly  administering  the  place  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site  and  monument.  It  com- 
prises nearly  34  acres  of  land,  several  out- 
buildings, auxiliary  houses,  gardens  and  a 
greenhouse  In  addition  to  the  home. 

Years  before  Mr.  Roosevelt  thought  of  be- 
ing President  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer 
and  A.  Matt  Werner  to  visit  Governor  Roose- 
velt at  Albany  and  later  on  several  occasions 
at  Hyde  Park.  At  that  time  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
his  mother,  was  alive,  and  we  shall  never  for- 
get the  courtesies  extended  or  the  pride  that 
she  took  in  pointing  to  the  cherished  keep- 
sakes of  her  family.  Though  well  along  in 
years,  It  was  easy  for  her  to  get  around,  and 
she  delighted  in  pointing  to  this  or  that 
memento  of  some  great  occasion.  Hyde  Park 
is  a  place  of  scenic  beauty  and  new  it  Is  to  be 
even  more  attractive. 

A  year  has  gone  by  and  we  have  seen  two 
victories  achieved — one  In  ETurope  and  the 
other  in  Japan.  Victories  for  American  and 
Allied  arms.  Roosevelt  to  a  large  extent  was 
the  guiding  genius  In  the  war  and  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  he  could  not  have  lived  a  few 
months  longer  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
realized.  He  was  an  Inspiration  to  the  fight- 
ing forces  all  over  the  world  t>ecause  he  was 


viewed  in  the  light  of  a  aalnt  among  the 
common  people. 

Throughout  the  evening  hours  from  ev«7 
nook  and  corner  of  the  world  came  messagM 
of  condolence.  Intermingled  with  soft  music 
heard  over  the  radio.  a»d  finally  at  9:30  that 
evening  a  year  ago  Raymond  Massey.  Inter- 
preter of  Abraham  Lincoln's  great  work,  re- 
cited this  prayer  that  he  had  written: 

"God  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  hearts 
and  lives  today  to  the  cause  of  all  free  man- 
kind. Grant  us  victory  over  the  tyrants  who 
would  enslave  all  freemen  of  nations.  Grant 
us  faith  and  understanding  to  cherish  all 
those  who  fight  for  freedom  as  if  they  were 
our  brothers.  Grant  us  brotherhood  in  hope 
and  union,  not  only  for  the  space  of  this 
bitter  war  but  for  the  days  to  come  which 
shall  and  must  unite  all  the  children  of 
earth.  Our  earth  is  but  a  sm.nll  .«:tar  in  the 
great  universe — yet  of  It  we  can  make — if 
we  choose,  a  planet  unvexed  by  war.  un- 
troubled by  hunger  or  fear,  undivided  by 
senseless  distinctions  of  race,  color,  or  theory. 
Grant  us  that  cotirage  and  foreseeing  to  begin 
this  task  today,  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  may  be  proud  of  the  name 
of  Man.  The  spirit  of  man  has  awakened 
and  the  soul  of  man  has  come  forth.  Grant 
us  the  wisdom  and  the  vision  to  compre- 
hend the  greatness  of  mans  spirit  that 
suffers  and  endures  so  hugely  for  a  goal  be- 
yond his  own  brief  span.  Grant  us  honor 
for  our  dead  who  died  in  the  faith,  honor  lor 
our  living  who  work  and  strive  for  the  faith, 
redemption,  and  security  for  all  captive  lands 
and  peoples.  Grant  us  patience  with  the 
deluded  and  pity  for  the  betrayed,  and  grant 
us  the  skill  and  valor  that  so  cleansed  the 
world  of  oppression  and  the  old  base  doctrine 
that  the  strong  must  eat  the  weak  because 
they  are  strong.  Yet  most  of  all.  grant  tts 
brotherhood,  not  only  for  this  day  but  for 
all  years,  a  brotherhood  not  of  words,  but  of 
acts  and  deeds.  We  are  all  of  us  children  of 
earth — grant  us  that  simple  knowledge.  If 
their  freedom  is  taken  away,  our  freedom  is 
not  sectire.  Grant  us  a  common  faith  that 
man  shall  know  bread  and  peace,  that  he 
shall  know  Justice  and  righteousness,  free- 
dom, and  security,  an  equal  opportvmity  and 
an  equal  chance  to  do  his  best,  not  only  In 
our  lands  but  throughout  the  world,  and  In 
that  faith  let  us  march  toward  the  clean 
world  our  hands  can  make.    Amen." 


Sound  Wisdom  in  Indianapolis  Star 
Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDIAN. \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
~  Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  is  voting  on  extension  of  the 
draft.  I  cannot  see  any  justification  for 
peacetime  conscription  of  a  large  army, 
for  two  reasons. 

First.  The  evidence  brought  out  in  the 
debate  on  this  bill  proves  indubitably 
that  more  than  enough  volunteers  can 
be  obtained  to  meet  all  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  armies  of  occupation. 

Second.  The  creation  of  a  large  army 
is  perfectly  useless  in  view  of  the  revo- 
lutionary change  in  the  character  of  w  ar- 
fare  that  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
discovery  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  say 
that  the  most  sensible  editorial  I  have 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


T)r 


HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or   CONNICTICIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondau.  April  15.  1946 

Mrs.  LT^CE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  unity  and  strength 
of  the  United  Stares  is  the  unhampered 
right  of  every  citizen  and  visitor  freely 
to  circulate.  More  than  any  other  one 
factor,  perhap.'^,  this  freedom  to  adven- 
ture has  given  u.s  the  incentive  to  develop 
our  systems  of  transportation,  our  pro- 
duction of  vehicle.*:,  and  our  facilities  for 
communication  which,  in  size  alone,  sur- 
pass those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put 
together. 

This  right  ts  very  ancient  in  our  civil- 
ization. It  derives.  legally,  from  the  time 
of  the  Roman  Republic  when  keeping 
open  the  highways  for  peaceable  travel 
wa.s  a  principal  duty  of  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernment. Both  common  and  statutory 
British  law  dealt  harshly  with  anyone 
who  interfered  with  the  safe  journeyings 
of  Britons  on  the  King's  highways. 
Ownership  of  any  plot  of  land  includes 
the  right,  guaranteed  by  the  govern- 
ment, to  "ingreHs.  egress,  and  regress." 
without  which  po-vsession  of  the  land 
would  be  meaningless,  or  a  self-imposed 
Impri.sonment :  either  being  unable  to 
enter,  or  unable  to  leave  with  certainty 
of  return. 

In  this  new  era.  when  the  world  must 
find  unity  and  mutual  understanding,  or 
will  assuredly  fall  into  a  chaos  leading  to 
destruction,  common  sen.se  would  .seem 
to  indicate  the  necessity  for  removing 
every  possible  barrier  to  friendly  inter- 
national contact  and  acquaintance  be- 
tween individuals  resident  in  the  various 
States  of  the  United  Nations. 

Having  in  mind  our  own  history,  and 
the  succe.ss  we  have  achieved  in  promot- 
ing neighborly  sentiments  among  the 
citizens  of  our  own  several  States  by  the 
freedom  of  travel  we  have  enjoyed,  I  pro- 
pose the  following  resolution  be  adopted 
in  order  that  an  opportunity  be  given  to 
eflect  on  a  world  scale  the  same  freedom 
for  fellowship  as  exists  in  the  Americas: 

Whereas  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  July  28.  1945.  Is  drafted  in  the  name 
of  "We  the  peoples"  of  these  United  Nations; 
and 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is.  under 
article  1.  section  2.  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  representative 
of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  who  are 
now  also  people  of  the  United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
and  of  other  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations,  are  at  present  debarred  by  various 
governmental  restrictions  from  travel  and 
temporary  sojourn  in  countries  now  indls- 
solubly  linked  in  the  fellowship  of  this  In- 
ternational organization:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  th«  United  States 
have  long  realized  Vhat  freedom  of  move- 
ment within  nominally  united  areas  Ls  es- 
sential to  the  formation  of  the  spirit  ol 
unity;  and 


Whereas  the  decision  to  locate  the  perma- 
nent headquarters  of  the  United  Nations 
within  the  territorial  confines  of  the  United 
States  places  special  responsibility  tor  the 
development  of  this  spirit  of  un'ty  within  the 
United  Nations  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  mure  especially  on  this,  their 
House  of  Representative*  in  Congress: 
Therefore  be  it 

Rrsolved  by  the  House  o/  RepTeientatix>ts 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  iha.  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  be.  and  Is  hereby,  requested, 
through  the  representation  of  the  United 
States  in  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations,  to  xirtje  and  to  report  back 
to  the  Cu:  immediate  estab- 

lishment a     passporu.  valid 

for  educational,  cultural,  and  other  reason- 
able travel,  as  distinct  from  permanent  settle- 
ment. In  all  States.  Members  of  the  United 
Nations,  to  tie  granted  gratis  to  any  of  the 
people  of  th»>  United  Nations,  on  the  discre- 
tion (  ■  c  officer  ot 
the  ai  -  -hen  to  be 
honored  by  the  governments  of  all  States, 
Members  of  the  Unltrd  Nations. 


Extension  of  the  Draft  Law 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MI.SAOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Saturday.  April  13.  1946 

Mr  PLOESER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
General  Hershey  addres.sed  the  A.s.so- 
ciated  Industries  of  Mi.ssouri  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  extension  of  the  draft  law. 

One  of  our  outstanding  businessmen, 
who  holds  the  position  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Associated  In- 
dustrie.-' '  ""■  >uri.  wrote  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  C.  Hershey  s  address  as  fol- 
lows : 

Associated  Industries  or  Missouai. 

St.  Louis.  Mo  .  March  16.  1946. 
Hon    Walter  Ploesck. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Walter:  This  week.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  sitting  at  the  head  table  at  a  meeting 
at  the  Statler  Hotel  In  St.  Louis  where  Gen- 
eral Hershey  was  the  principal  speaker  on  the 
subject  of  why  the  draft  law  should  be  con- 
tinued The  meeting  was  called  Jointly  by 
the  .Associated  Industries  of  Missouri  and 
the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  their  appreciation  of 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  draft  boards 
of  Greater  St.  Louis  Everyone  Is  genuinely 
grateful  to  the  memliers  of  these  draft  boards 
who  served  so  well  without  compensation 
and.  in  a  large  degree,  without  any  real 
recognition  of  the  work  they  did  during  the 
entire  war  period  and  are  still  doing. 

My  purpose  in  writing  to  you  is  to  discuss 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  draft  law 
should  be  extended  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
manufacturer.  I  am  forced  to  say  that  Gen- 
eral Hershey  did  not  advance  a  single  argu- 
ment that  was  convincing  to  those  Members 
whom  I  have  been  able  to  contact  since  this 
meeting  last  Tuesday.  It  was  also  remarked 
that  the  Navy  was  not  represented  at  the 
meeting  and  that  the  entire  argument  ad- 
vanced was  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
necessity  of  having  the  draft  law  extended  In 
order  to  get  men  Into  the  Army. 

Briefly,  the  Important  points  that  General 
Hershey  made  were  that  the  draft  law  should 
be  extended  (1)  in  order  to  win  the  peace; 
(2)   no  major  war  was  ever  fought  by  the 
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rmted  states  or  any  other  country  without 
conscription;  (3)  because  the  Army  cannot 
raise  the  number  of  men  required  at  the  pres- 
ent time  unless  we  have  the  compulsion  of 
the  draft  law.  The  attitude  expressed  by 
General  Hershey  on  this  point  is  that  the 
generals  state  they  need  the  men.  and  there- 
fore, since  they  need  the  men.  Congress  must 
pass  a  law  that  will  provide  the  men;  (4) 
the  enlistments  that  seem  to  be  so  numerous 
at  the  present  time  are  only  due,  according 
to  General  Hershey,  to  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Individuals  enlisting  to  escape  being 
drafted.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  cer- 
tainly came  away  from  the  meeting  with  the 
Impression  that  the  entire  point  cf  the  gen- 
eral's discussion  was  that  the  Army  needs 
the  men.  and  they  are  not  going  to  try  to  get 
them  In  any  way  excepting  by  means  of  a  law 
which  will  force  the  men  into  the  Army. 

Needless  to  say.  It  was  clearly  evident  on 
the  faces  of  the  audience,  whom  I  carefully 
observed  from  the  speaker's  table,  that  this 
wu  an  astounding  attitude  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned.  For  my  part,  there  are  cer- 
tainly some  pertinent  questions  that  I  would 
like  to  have  the  general  answer.  First  of  all: 
Why  are  we  talking  about  having  a  draft 
law  when  it  Ls  agreed  that  the  shooting 
war  Is  at  an  end?  His  major  point,  that  no 
major  war  was  ever  fought  without  conscrip- 
tion, certainly  must  be  discarded  unless  Con- 
gress is  willing  to  admit  that  we  are  about 
to  fight  another  major  war.  The  argument 
that  we  need  men  to  win  the  peace  cannot 
be  denied,  but  it  is  agreed  by  everyone  that 
the  peacetime  work  of  our  armed  men,  or 
perhaps  the  better  way  to  state  it.  of  the 
men  we  now  have  In  the  Army  and  Navy, 
if  entirely  different  for  the  most  part,  par- 
ticularly those  members  of  the  armed  forces 
in  foreign  countries,  than  the  occupation 
they  were  engaged  in  during  the  shooting 
period.  Is  It  not  almost  mandatory  that 
the  men  who  are  sent  abroad  at  this  time 
to  do  this  work  for  us  should  go  voluntarily 
In  order  to  be  certain  that  we  do  have  the 
very  best  esprit  de  corps  under  such  condi- 
tions? We  constantly  hear  that  the  behavior 
of  our  men  In  service  Is  sometimes  discred- 
itable to  the  home  folks.  Under  the  com- 
pulsory plan,  this  Is  not  at  all  surprising 
because  when  a  man  is  placed  where  he 
has  not  elected  to  go.  he  certainly  has  every 
reaaon  in  the  world  to  blame  the  other  fellow 
and  become  somewhat  disgruntled. 

Those  of  us  who  employ  labor  cannot  un- 
dersUnd  the  viewpoint  that  Congress  shall 
compel  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
serve  Just  because  the  officers  of  the  Army 
have  thus  far  been  unable,  or  have  had  no 
desire,  to  set  up  a  program  which  will  at- 
tract the  number  of  men  they  require.  All  I 
need  ask  Is.  what  would  happen  to  industry 
If  we  were  to  say  to  Congress,  "We  need  40,- 
003,000  men  to  do  the  work  our  customers 
want  done;  you  pass  a  law  forcing  the  men 
into  our  plants  so  that  the  work  will  be  done." 
Naturally,  this  Is  exactly  the  thing  that  I 
understand  this  war  was  fcught  to  prevent. 
If  that  Is  true,  why  should  the  Army  advocate 
that  It  be  continued  during  the  peace  years? 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  statement  Gen- 
eral Hershey  made,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  the  statement  that  we  must  get  the  men 
we  need  from  the  18-year-old  class  because 
that  Is  where  we  find  them.  I  ask  you,  where 
is  industry  going  to  get  the  technical  per- 
sonnel In  the  form  of  engineers,  scientists, 
researchers,  medical  men,  school  teachers, 
and  so  on.  If  the  Congress  continues  the  draft 
law  requiring  18-year-olds  to  serve  In  the 
Army  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  en- 
ter college  and  get  a  technical  education? 
At  every  hand,  we  are  told  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  need  technical  men,  and  they  certainly 
robbed  Industry  to  the  very  danger  point  dur- 
ing this  war.  It  will  be  3  years  more  before 
we  get  full  production  of  technical  person- 


nel In  these  United  States,  and  then  we  will 
get  it  only  if  the  draft  law  is  discontinued  at 
least  with  respect  to  those  boys  who  desire 
to  enter  college.  General  Hershey  carefully 
avoided  pointing  out  that  In  Russia,  for  ex- 
ample, the  young  technicians  were  continued 
In  school.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  pro- 
vision for  their  continuation  in  school  was 
made  In  England.  It  was  not  permitted  in 
the  United  States.  So  we  have,  as  our  great- 
est shortage,  a  shortage  of  trained  techni- 
cians to  carry  on  the  work  of  all  civilian 
activities. 

Surely,  the  most  devastating  and  destruc- 
tive feature  of  a  draft  law  In  peacetime  is  the 
actuality  that  It  would  compel  our  18-,  19-, 
20-,  and  21-year-o:ds,  who  should  be  in  col- 
lege, to  police  Germany  and  Japan;  what  for, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  youth  of 
our  former  enemies  goes  to  school  while  they 
are  being  policed  by  cur  youth  who  are  not 
permitted  to  go  to  school. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  armed 
services  can  get  all  of  the  men  they  need  for 
peacetime  purposes  If  they  are  told  the  draft 
law  will  not  be  extended  and  that  It  will  be 
necessary  for  them  to  make  their  service 
attractive  to  the  men  they  need.  The  Navy 
has  demonstrated  that  they  are  doing  It. 
Just  one  more  point,  and  then  I  am  closing 
this  letter.  If  it  is  training  that  the  Army 
wishes  to  give  the  young  American,  they  can 
accomplish  this  b^  providing  it  during  the 
college  years,  or  during  the  vacation  periods 
of  the  college  years.  Both  of  my  sons  have 
had  five  summers  of  military  training  at  the 
Culver  Military  Academy.  This  supple- 
mented their  winter  schooling. 

I  hope  this  letter  has  not  been  too  long, 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  see  to  it  that  the 
draft  law  is  discontinued. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Walter  Siegerist, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 


Extension  of  Selective  Service  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lenten 
season  is  one  for  self-examination  and 
candid  recognition  of  our  errors  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  during  the  past 
year.  In  view  of  this,  I  ask  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Record  two  editorials  ap- 
pearing today,  one  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  other  in  the  Washington  Post, 
both  of  which  charge  a  serious  error  of 
omission  committed  by  the  Members  of 
this  House  last  Saturday  in  a  matter 
gravely  affecting  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion and  the  maintenance  of  peace  among 
all  nations. 

The  accusation  is  not  lightly  made.  It 
should  command  serious  consideration 
from  us  all  as  we  shall  have  to  answer  to 
our  own  consciences  for  the  saf  2ty  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  and  for  the  judg- 
ment of  history. 

The  editorials  follow: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  J 

GAMBLING    WTTH    DESTINY 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives  is  reported 
ready  to  pass  today  an  emasculated  Selective 
Service  Act  that  belies  its  name.  It  carries 
so  many  exemptions  that  it  is  difficult  to 


know  who  would  be  eligible  for  induction  un- 
der Its  provisions.  The  majority  apparently 
are  more  Willing  to  gamble  with  the  country's 
destiny  and  commitments  than  with  the  fall 
election*.  It  could  very  well  be  that  they 
are  as  wrong  on  the  elections  as  in  their 
judgment  on  the  country's  future. 

The  6-hour  exhibition  Indulged  in  by  the 
Representatives  was  an  illustration  cf  how 
not  to  legislate.  The  alliance  that  put 
over  the  crippling  amendments  to\he  admin- 
istration-approved  bill  was  as  odd  a  melange 
of  so-called  Democratic  leaders  end  rank- 
and-file  Republicans  as  the  lower  Hcu;e  ever 
has  seen.  The  end  resufet  is  an  insult  to  the 
Intelligence  of  the  voters  and  a  reflection  on 
the  statesmanship  of  over  half  of  the  House. 
It  Is  a  reflection  on  their  courage  too,  as  they 
declined  to  permit  a  roll-call  vote  that  wou'.d 
have  put  them  on  record  before  the  voters 
back  heme. 

The  bill  that  is  scheduled  for  passage  cxr 
tends  the  Selective  Service  Act  for  9  months 
from  May  15.  But  it  raises  the  age  limit  to 
20  years  from  18.  exempts  fathers  and  other 
categories,  sets  a  limit  of  18  months  on  serv- 
ice and  suspends  all  inductions  under  the 
act  for  6  months.  Inductions  cou!d  be  started 
then  only  If  the  President  should  find  that 
voluntary  enlistments  were  not  meeting  the 
quotas  to  give  us  an  armed  force  of  1. 730.000 
men  by  July  1,  1947.  The  responsibility  for 
ordering  Inductions  would  thus  bo  shifted 
to  the  President  Just  before  the  elections. 

In  the  face  of  the  warning  of  General  Elsen- 
hower and  practically  every  other  qualified 
person  who  has  studied  the  problem,  that 
selective  service  must  be  continued  If  we 
are  to  have  the  men  needed  to  continue 
occupation  and  provide  us  with  a  minimum 
force  for  our  national  security,  a  majority 
of  the  House  say  It  isn't  necessary.  They 
have  taken  the  minimum  requirements  put 
forward  by  the  services  and  reduced  them 
to  a  practical  zero.  With  our  responsibilities 
abroad  growing  Instead  of  decreasing,  the 
House  majority  would  remove  cur  one  best 
hope  of  maintaining  an  adequate  Array  and 
Navy.  With  selective  service  the  only  fair 
method  of  assigning  civic  re-sponsibllity,  they 
would  resort  to  the  basically  unfair  practice 
of  depending  on  volunteers  because  they 
think  the  other  way  Is  politically  inexpedient. 

The  Senate  has  before  It  a  bill  for  a  year's 
continuation  of  selective  service  without  the 
holiday  provision  or  the  20-year  restriction. 
Less  sensitive  to  political  considerations  at 
this  time  than  is  the  House,  the  Senate  is 
expected  to  pass  the  measure  substantially 
as  it  has  been  drawn.  A  compromise  would 
then  have  to  be  worked  out  In  committee, 
however,  and  there  would  be  a  strong  possi- 
bility that  some  of  the  more  crippling  Hou.'iC 
amendments  would  stay  in  a  compromise 
measure. 

The  House  bill  is  a  senseless,  weasel-worded 
measure  that  would  make  desperate  the  pres- 
ent Army  manpower  crisis.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  pass  its  bill  substantially 
as  written  and  that  the  House — its  Members 
having  "made  a  record'"  for  the  voters — then 
will  bow  to  the  Senate  and  accept  a  workable 
act.  That  wouldn't  be  statesmanship.  But 
if  It  provided  the  men  needed  it  would  ba 
better  than  a  compromise  or  the  present 
House  bill. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 

LET  DOWN   BY   THE   HOtJSE 

We  share  with  Members  of  the  House  re- 
luctance to  see  compulsory  military  service 
continued  even  a  day  longer  than  Is  neces- 
sary. Yet  we  think  that,  in  voting  to  sus- 
pend selective-service  inductions  for  5 
months  and  to  exempt  youths  of  18  and  19 
years  from  the  draft,  the  House  has  let  the 
Nation  down  in  a  thoughtless  and  irrespon- 
sible way.     Someone   aptly   remarked   tluit 
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tbcsc  air.er  dments  have  not  killed  the  bill 
bat  merely  ::unecl  It  alive. 

Spectflc  irgutnenta  for  both  the  major 
changes  written  Into  the  bill  on  Saturday 
carry  a  (?ot.  i  deal  of  weight.  Even  General 
Elsenhower  said  the  other  day  that  he  would 
prefer  to  h»ve  men  beyond  their  teens  for 
occupation  duty.  Unseasoned  youths  of  18 
•nd  19  ofti  n  lack  the  discretion  and  moral 
stnm'.p.a  th:  t  troip*  occupying  a  foreign  land 
a\f      \v  ■'.,  <»hould  this  grcup 


t'    be  L. 
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One  simple  answer 


i.s  tna:  not  all  troops  are  assigned  to  uccupa- 
tiun  duty.  Many  are  needed  in  this  country 
to  service  he  troop*  abroad.  More  Impor- 
tant ia  th  I  fact  that  to  eliminate  ycuths 
und?r  20  \  ould  be  virtually  to  cut  off  the 
flow  ot/%t  lectlve-service  recruits  Into  the 
Array,  for  he  older  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  have    i  .  drafted. 

Pl.ri'tMi  were    also   made   for 

the  ;nent    suspending    all    inductions 

for  *.    This  delay,  it  is  said,  will  tend 

to  '  \\\  emphasis  upon  voluntary  en- 

llstii.vw..       Then,    if    the    voluntary    system 

falls  to  br  ng  in  enough  men.  the  President 

can   order  a  resumption   of  selective-service 

inductioiut      But  this  Is  to  treat   the  whole 

-^  o    maintaining  our  po.sition  in  the 

wi  rlfl  as  If  it  were  a  matter  of  sign- 

Mieii  to  lay  a  sewer  or  put  in  a 

.1  carry  the  impression  all  over 

tiM    >HL;rid    m.ii    the    United    States    Is   once 

mdre  nrepi  rmg  to  abandon  its  world  respon- 

;  li  ^  ai  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
'■*  V. .....  we  obvicualy  need  is  a  policy  of  main- 
taining ou  ■  reduced  military  strength  on  a 
systematic  and  routine  ba^is  The  Post  sin- 
cerely hop<  s  that  enough  voiunteers  will  b> 
f  1  ri  1  up  the  occupation  forces  in  t>oth 

(  .'    !  r>d   Japan      Meanwhile,   however, 

the  s  should  not  be  left  to  operate 

on    V   ~  j      We  can  e.xert  a  strong  in- 

fluence tor  p;;ace  and  order  in  the  world  only 
If  we  carr)r  through  without  quibbling  or 
hesicatiou  the  obligations  we  have  assumed. 
To  withdr;  w  into  our  shell  in  the  present 
unsettled  state  of  international  affairs  would 
be  to  leavi  the  world  to  chaos  after  a  great 
e.ipenditur  i  of  life  and  irreplaceable  resources 
In  the  puriuit  of  liberty,  order,  and  peace. 
Fr-^m  this  liroader  point  cf  view  there  can  be 
■;o:  that  the  House  has  gambled  with 
irit  which  has  so  recently  l)een  pur- 
chased at  5  0  high  a  price 

In  other  words,  the  House  Indulged  in  a 
shortsightel  throwback  to  localism  and  do- 
mestic poll  Ics  In  dealing  with  an  Usue  that 
demands  j  United  Nations  viewpoint.  It 
cut  a  sizat  [e  piece  of  ground  from  beneath 
Secretary  I  yrnes  in  his  struggle  to  establish 
an  orderly  peace  system.  This  tragic  aspect 
of  Saturday's  performance  cannot  t)e  rea- 
•Mwd  awa\  by  petty  arguments  based  upon 
personal  convenience  or  the  preference  rf 
Americans  for  civilian  Jots.  Nor  can  the 
damage  thi  t  haa  been  done  l>e  set  right  by 
anything  le-«  than  a  final  vote  in  both  Houses 
for  uni:  rd   continuation   of  selective 

service  ^:  he  next  veai . 


Ithe  Spirit  of  F.  D.  R. 
NSION  OF  REMARKS 

(IF 

HdN.  RAY  J.  WADDEN 

or   IXDIAN* 

IN  THE  fiOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIX'ES 
\  onday.  April  15,  1946 
MI  DDEN. 


Mr 
permissior 
to  include 
editor  of  t 
in  commeiioration 


i>.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 

an  editorial  by  A.  B.  Whitlock, 

le  Gary  American.  Gary.  Ind.. 

of  our  late  President 


Franklin   D.   Roosevelt.     Mr.   Whitlock 
has  been  a  loyal  and  constant  supporter 
of  our  departed  President  and  his  poli- 
cies since  1930. 
The  editorial  follows: 

IN   THE  SPIRIT  or   T    0.   t. 

At  a  fateful  hour  on  that  dark  April  12  of 
1  year  ago.  the  great  -nd  galiai.t  heart  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  stopped  beating. 
And  for  a  stricken  while,  it  seemed  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  as  though 
the  world  had  stopped  with  him  For  he 
had   come   to  ^  e   hope,   courage,   tol- 

erance,   good    I.-  iine.<.«.    freedom    from 

oppreMlon  and  want,  and  the  world  will  to 
permanent  peace  through  peaceful  co<jpera- 
tlon  and  united  effort,  to  all  the  people  of 
the  earth. 

He  was  their  friend  they  knew  and  loved 
him.  He  had  become  the  world  leader;  as 
such,  they  re8p:cf«»cl  believed  in.  and  leaned 
on    him.'     For     ^  he    liad    penned   the 

IncDmparable  '■  !)ill  of  rights,    for  the 

world,  he  had  put  this  same  new  covenant 
for  the  common  man  into  world  fcrrr  in 
the  words  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 

In  these  Immortal  documents,  and  In  the 
Immortal  and  ever-inspiring  spirit  of  the 
man.  which  lives  on  in  his  words  and  in  his 
amazing  record  of  deeds  accomplished, 
Franklin  Roosevelt  lives  on.  He  will  never 
die 

Nor  wiil  he  ever  be  forgotten  History  wiU 
accord  him.  we  have  ro  doubt,  an  even  great- 
er acknowlecgment  than  we  tender  him  to- 
day. But  even  more  is  he  assured  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  hearts  of  all  humanity. 

So.  on  this  day.  when  we  pause  to  pay  him 
tribute,  let  us  not  only  stand  with  heads 
boweu  and  hearts  full,  but  let  us.  as  we  re- 
meml)er.  rededicate  ourselves  to  go  on.  on  the 
forward  path  he  blazed — to  fight  on.  for 
these  things  for  which  he  fcu?ht.  and  for 
which  he  gave  his  life — literally  pouring  out 
his  life's  blood,  giving  every  la.st  ounce  of 
energy,  till  he  had  no  more  to  give — and  giv- 
ing all  willingly,  cheerfully,  h  with 
a  courage  In  which  there  neve:  m  for 
any  doubt. 

He  fell  as  a  soldier — our  great  Commander 
in  Chief:  victory  in  sight.  But  he  fell  no  less 
as  a  soldier  for  peace,  for  it  was  largely  for 
permanent  world  peace,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions, that  he  r  led  in  1944;  educating 
the  people,  giv.  a  of  his  belief  and  his 
hope 

It  Is  well  that  we  remember  now,  that  there 
was  In  his  courageous  makeup  no  room  for 
doubt,  no  room  for  fear 

As  we  rededicate  ourselves,  let  us  do  it  In 
his  spirit,  recalling  that  when  he  took  office 
in  193.'].  our  whole  land  was  stricken  low.  and 
millions  had  only  doubt  and  fear,  and  want. 
His  matchless  voice  sounded  a  clarion  call  to 
hope,  to  renewed  faith,  as  he  declared:  "The 
only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  fear  Itself  " 

It  Is  significant,  too,  that  from  out  of  the 
tomb,  as  it  were,  those  same  words  came, 
vhen  the  champion  lay  still  in  death  For 
the  last  words  of  his  last  speech,  the  speech 
he  was  to  have  given  the  world  on  Jefferson 
Day,  and  which  was  given  the  press  from  the 
funeral  train  at  Atlant^  t.n  the  night  be  was 
to  have  spoken  it,  breathe  that  same  chal- 
lenge: "The  only  limitation  to  our  realization 
of  tomorrow  will  l)e  our  doubts  of  today. 
Let  us  move  forward  with  strong,  active 
faith.- 

Yes;  let  us  continue  to  move  forward. 

Let  us  go  forward  with  strong  and  active 
faith. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  only  thing  we 
need  to  fear  still  is  fear  itself. 

The  Lord  saw  fit  to  take  our  Moms  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  promised  land,  after 
he  had  led  us  through  the  dead  sea  of  the 
depression  and  tlie  wilderness  of  war. 


It  Is  for  us  to  go  on  and  build  the  world 
of  peace  and  of  plenty  for  everyone,  of  which 
he  dreamed.  The  world  he  envisioned  from 
the  mountain  top.  The  promised  land  to 
whose  very  threshold  he  led  us. 


Leadership  Means  Responsibilities 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NEW   JFR'  FY 

IN  THf,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  und-r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  wi.sh  to  Include 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star.  Wa.shington,  N.  J., 
under  date  of  April  11.  1946: 

I  EADEaSHIP   ME.\NS   KESPONSIBILITIES 

Fate  has  catapulted  our  country  Into  a 
position  of  world  leaders-hip  We  cannot 
di.v  he  responsibilities  which  that  lead- 

ers :M)ses  by  forgetting  the  great  part 

the  American  farmer  must  take. 

The  course  of  world  history  during  the 
next  century  will  depend  largely  on  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  country  If  anyone  be- 
lieves that  the  farmers  of  America  favor  a 
policy   of  o  ourselves   alone,  such   a 

person  is  ::  y  mistaken. 

We  devote  a  little  of  this  column  to  dis- 
cuss with  our  readers  the  importance  of  the 
American  farmer  in  the  world. 

In  another  2  months  the  world  will  have 
a  better  idea  whether  it  will  have  very  little 
bread  or  nearly  enough.  B'  that  time  fairly 
accurate  e.^timates  covild  be  available  on 
wheat  production.  Wheat  Is  harvested 
throughout  most  of  the  year  In  some  section 
of  the  world,  but  July  and  August  are  the 
critical  harvesting  months  when  the  fate  of 
about  75  percent  of  the  world's  production 
Is  determined  Snithern  Hemisphere  crops 
were  harvested  in  December  and  heavy  pro- 
ducing Areentina  reports  only  about 
25  COO  000  bushels  for  export  to  Europe 
again.-t  a  normal  300.000.000  to  250.000.000 
bushels. 

North  Africa  will  begin  harvesting  wheat 
In  about  2  weeks  and  Spain  will  also  harvest 
In  May  Crop  reports  from  that  section  are 
better  Southern  and  central  Europe  will 
harvest  early  in  June  Texa.<  wheat  begins 
to  come  in  in  June  and  reapers  gradually 
work  their  way  north,  reaching  Canada  In 
August  While  the  acreage  here  in  the  East 
Is  comparatively  small,  wheat  harvest  begins 
about  July  1.  but  June  should  give  a  fairly 
accurate  idea  of  how  the  world's  bread  basket 
will  lock  next  winter, 

Warren  County  and  in  fact  the  northern 
tier  of  counties  are  Included  in  the  rural  sec- 
tions of  New  Jersey  with  valuable  dairy- 
farming  Interests  Any  study  of  the  food 
sltuction  in  relation  to  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate safeguarding  dietary  requirements  of 
Americans  and  at  the  same  time  provide  re- 
lief for  millions  of  Europeans  facing  starva- 
tion, milk  may  be  even  more  important  than 
bread 

A.  F  Foran.  director  of  milk  control  in  New 
Jersey,  points  to  danger  in  a  recent  survey 
showing  that  herds  in  New  Jersey  since  1939 
have  b?en  reduced  by  1.100  snd  that  today 
we  have  2,000  less   mllk-p  -   animals 

than  2  years  ago.  and   th;r  i-nptlon  Is 

higher  than  dairies  can  supply.  The  dairy 
farmer  is  crying  for  a  long-range  program 
from  Washington  If  that  is  the  only  solu- 
tlon.  let's  have  it. 
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Pearls  From  the  Conj^ressional  Mail — 
Silver  and  the  Green  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  outrageous  method  of  propaganda 
by  the  silver  Jewelry  manufacturers  and 
fabricators  to  influence  legislation  by  the 
Congress.  I  have  before  me  a  quarter 
page  paid  advertisement  being  inserted 
in  newspapers  of  many  States  urging  the 
readers  to  write  or  wire  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  and  giving  the  Mem- 
ber's name  and  address.  Some  of  these 
letters  have  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Meas- 
ures, of  which  I  am  chairman,  and  these 
letters,  together  with  a  reply  by  John 
McBride.  clerk  of  the  committee,  are  in- 
serted below: 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1946. 
Hon.  HE1.EN  Douglas  Mankin, 

Member  of  Congress.  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Deaa   Mr.s,   Mankin  :   I   have   been   di- 
rected by  Congressman  Compton  I.  White, 
chairman    of    the    Committee    on    Coinage, 
Weights  and  Measures,  to  write  you  regard- 
ing  letters   referred    to   this  committee   for 
explanation   by   your    secretary,   Mr.   Moore, 
in  which  some  of  your  constituents  denounce 
*    the  activities  of  "a  small  selfish  group  kiiowa 
as  the  silver  bloc  at  the  expense  of  the  great 
bulk  of  American  citizens." 

OUTRACEOPS  PROPAGANDA 

The  sincerity  of  your  constituents  Is  fully 
appreciated,  but  I  am  sure  that  you  and 
they  will  readily  agree  that  their  letters  were 
the  result  of  large  and  expensive  advertise- 
ments carried  In  Georgia  papers  by  the  silver 
Jewelers  and  fabricators  who  are  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  drain  the  United  States 
Treasury  of  millions  of  dollars — not  merely 
at  the  expanse  of  the  stiver  producers,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  Na- 
tion, includint;  the  taxpayers  of  the  great 
State  of  Georgia — and  right  at  a  time  when 
the  Treasury  Is  urging  our  people  to  buy 
more  Government  bonds. 

I  have  before  me  a  quarter  page  ad  from 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  April  5.  1946, 
which  is  so  worded  as  to  be  a  grim  reminder 
of  Voltaire's  observation  that,  '"When  en- 
gaged In  performing  a  discreditable  action 
there  is  nothing  so  advantageous  as  to  utter 
loudly  virtuous  sentiments."  But  I  am  very 
sure  when  the  full  facts  are  known  the  pa- 
triotic citizens  of  Georgia  In  common  with 
all  patriotic  people  elsewhere  will  resent  and 
repudiate  their  eflTorts. 

GOLD  AKD  SILVEK  MONET 

As  you  are  aware,  the  United  States  has  two 
monetized  metals,  gold  at  $35  per  ounce  and 
silver  at  $1  29  per  ounce,  both  of  which  are 
recognised  and  accepted  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  at  their  monetized  value.  Now  If  the 
gold  Jewelry  manufacturers  should  attempt  to 
purchase  millions  of  ounces  of  United  States 
Treasury  gold  at  a  discount  of  45  percent — 
that  Is  at  tl9  25  per  ounce — the  desk  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  would  be  piled  with  pro- 
tests, and  yet  that  is  Just  exactly  what  the 
■liver  Jewelry  manufacturers  and  fabricators 
are  trying  to  do  with  silver  In  the  United 
States  Treasury — to  buy  It  for  a  45  percent 


discount,  which  In  reality  means  a  subsidy  of 
that  amount  to  the  silver  fabricators  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

SILVER    PURCHASE   ACT 

Under  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts  of  1934 
and  1939,  silver  was  monetized  at  $1.29  per 
ounce,  and  the  Treasury  was  Instructed  by 
the  Congress  under  these  acts,  to  purchase 
domestic  silver  from  the  producers  at  tliat 
price,  charging  them  45-perccnt  seigniorage 
for  minting  and  handling  charges,  and  de- 
liver the  remaining  55  percent  in  silver- 
minted  dollars  or  the  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
ducers, thus  netting  the  producers  71.11 
cents  per  ounce  for  their  silver.  This  wise 
legislation  has  made  a  profit  of  many  milUons 
of  dollars  for  the  American  taxpayers,  and 
also  Bupphed  them  with  the  only  United 
States  money  In  circulation  on  which  the 
taxpayers  are  not  required  to  pay  interest 
charges  of  many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
The  argument  of  the  silver  fabricators  is 
that  since  the  cost  to  the  Treasury  was  71.11 
cenU  per  ounce,  we  should  sell  It  to  them  at 
this  price.  The  bulk  of  the  gold  now  held 
In  the  Treasury  was  acquired  at  $20.67  per 
ounce  and  it  would  be  Just  as  logical  to 
sell  our  gold  at  $20.67  as  to  sell  our  sUver 
at  71.11  cents. 

EFFECT   OF   SILVER    PRICE   ON   JEWEUIT 

The  price  of  silver  bears  no  more  relation 
to  the  price  of  fabricated  silver  Jewelry  than 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  does  to  the  cotton 
dress  your  constituent  is  trying  to  buy,  nor 
the  price  of  wheat  does  to  the  price  of  a  loaf 
of  bread.  In  fact,  the  disparity  is  even 
greater  in  the  cr.se  of  silver,  and  if  ycur  con- 
stituents will  place  on  the  scales  any  piece 
of  silver  they  contemplate  buying,  they  will 
quickly  ascertain  that  the  retail  price  asked 
is  from  5  to  15  times  the  value  of  the  silver 
in  the  article. 

PLATING    FOB    BIG    ST.^KES 

There  Is  nothing  to  keep  the  silver  fabri- 
cators from  buying  silver  on  the  world  mar- 
ket, but  the  world  market  on  silver  is  more 
than  $1  per  ounce,  and  they  are  trying  by 
every  device  of  propaganda  and  lobbying  to 
buy  tfae  peoples'  sUver  at  from  30  cent.s  to 
58  cents  below  its  actual  value.  They  can 
afford  to  carry  large,  expensive  ads,  for  they 
are  playing  for  big  stakes.  If,  as  a  result 
of  those  ads  they  can  start  a  deluge  of  letters 
to  Washington  to  stampede  the  Congress  into 
allowing  them  to  purchase  even  200.000.000 
ounces  cf  silver  at  only  30  cents  belOw  the 
world  market  price,  they  will  have  made 
themselves  the  neat  sum  of  $60,000,0C0  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

FUNDAMENTAL     ISSUES     INVOLVED 

The  above  facts  explain  the  present  con- 
troversy, but  the  principle  involved  Is  funda- 
mental. Silver  is  not  an  issue.  A  sound 
world  economy  i£.  and  every  effort  to  destroy 
silver  as  a  monetary  metal  helps  to  perpetuate 
the  unsound  monetary  system,  thereby  de- 
laying peace  and  recovery  and  again  leading 
into  chaos  and  war. 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century — and  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  crime  cf  1873— the 
United  States  and  much  of  the  world  has 
been  afflicted  with  panics  and  depressions  of 
ever-increasing  intensity— in  1873.  1893, 
1929 — all  finally  culminating  in  World  War 
II,  which  came  close  to  destroying  civilization. 

THE  HIGHWAT  TO  WAR 

Every  war  since  the  wars  of  the  Crusades 
has  Ijeen,  in  essence,  an  economic  war.  If 
we  would  end  depressions  and  their  natural 
aftermath  of  war,  we  must  first  ascertain  and 
then  eliminate  the  causes  of  depressions  and 
wars.  The  Inevitable  result  of  the  monetary 
policy  pursued  by  this  country  and  the  world 
since  1873  Is  more  depressions  and  more  wars. 
It  is  the  present  "funny  money"  policy  that 
brought  Hitler  to  power,  that  enabled  a  bank- 


rupt Germany  to  rearm,  that  caused  France 
to  disintegrate,  that  aUowed  Japan  to  first 
industrialize  and  then  militarize  Manchtu-ia. 
and  then  took  your  son  and  mine  to  fight 
and  rot  and  die  on  battlefields  all  over  the 
world  and  placed  on  the  shoulders  of  our 
people  and  generations  yet  unborn  the  stag- 
gering  tax   burden   of   $300,000,000,000. 

A   MANAGED  ECONOMT  SCEANS  RXCIMENTATION 

Tlie  only  alternative  offered  by  our 
pseudo  economists  is  a  managed  economy 
and  a  managed  currency,  which  means  regi- 
mentation and  the  retention  of  the  most 
vicious  part  of  the  present  system— a  vehicle 
on  which  the  internationalist*  hope  to  rise 
to  power  and  replace  our  system  of  govern- 
ment with  a  financial  supei^tate  and  world 
dictatorship. 

THE  PATHWAY  TO  PEACE 

There  can  be  no  permanent  peace  and  re- 
covery without  a  sound  world  economy,  and 
a  sound  world  economy  must  be  founded  on 
a  stable,  dependable  dollar,  or  other  mone- 
tary unit,  of  a  universally  recognized  value. 
Money  must  have  a  recognized  value  of  its 
own  entirely  unaffected  by  the  credit  of  any 
nation  in  which  it  circulates,  and  the  only 
way  such  a  dollar  »'  possible  is  to  have  it 
backed  by  adequate  reserves  of  redeemable 
gold  and  silver  at  a  proper  and  fixed  ratio, 
which,  of  course,  means  a  return  to  bimetal- 
lism. 

Every  facility  is  at  hand  to  put  such  a 
plan  into  effect,  and  unless  we  speedily  adopt 
such  a  plan  we  are  headed  for  a  short,  mad 
Infla'tlonary  t>com  followed  by  a  depression 
from  which  we  may  not  emerge. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

John  McBride. 


Decatur,  Ga.,  April  8.  1946. 
Representative  Helen  Douglas  Mankin, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D  C. 
Dear  Mrs.  Mankin:  We  are  definitely  op- 
posed   to   the   pending   sliver   legislation    at- 
tempting to  raise  the  price  of  silver  from  its 
already   artificially   high   price,   which   Is   for 
the  benefit  of  a  relatively  small  selfish  group 
known  as  the  silver  bloc  at  the  expense  of 
the  great  bulk  of  citizens. 

We  also  feel  that  restrictions  on  all  the 
Government's  huge  surplus  stocks  of  silver 
for  use  in  coinage  only  should  be  changed 
to  let  these  silver  stocks  be  released  for  in- 
dustrial use. 

Therefore,  as  our  Representative  in  the 
House  cf  Representatives,  we  want  you  to 
exert  all  your  efforts  against  this  and  similar 
legislation. 

Very  truly  yours.  -, 

H.  D.  Wilsdon. 
Mrs.  Winnie  S.  Wilsdon. 


Alto,  Ga.,  April  5,  1946. 
Mrs.  Helen  Douglas  Mankin, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
E>EAR  Mrs.   Mankin:   You  can  show  ycur 
Interest  in  the  people  of  Georgia  by  helping 
to  put  the  silver  stock  into  circulation. 
Sincerely,  f 

d6rotht  Thornton. 

HOPEVILLE,  Ga. 

Mt  Dear  Mrs.  Maniun:  Since  silver  is  not 
a  luxury  metal  and  some  of  our  everyday 
needs  are  made  from  it.  I  am  hoping  you 
will  do  what  you  can  to  keep  the  western 
silver  blcc  lobbies  from  raising  the  price  so 
that  it  will  be  beyond  the  price  the  means 
of  even  the  middle  class. 

Many  young  matrons,  like  myself,  have 
started  our  sets  of  silver  which  we  hope  to 
complete.  But  if  the  proposed  price  raise 
of  $1.25  per  ounce  should  pass  with  the  al- 
ready infiationary  price  on  other  necessities. 
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we  would  rfcvrr  b«  able  to  afford,  even  piece- 
meal, the  (rice  asked  for  flatware.  In  the 
N,i'i<>n  wh  re  more  people  have  more  and 
b«"er  thlnfs  for  a  happtcr  Itfe  let's  keep  It 
that  wav 
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Mks.  S    F.  LnrsiT. 


of   Detroit   Property   Owners 
Against  OPA 


NSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

ejctend  my  remark-s  in  the  Ric- 

e  •■  -tatement  made 

of  I  and  Michigan 

Owner.s.  Inc..  and  al.so  the  re>o- 

by  the  Common  Council  of 

Detroit  reKarding  the  admin- 

rent  control  under  the  OPA. 

plaints  are  not  new.     They 

since  rent  control  went  into 

the    admini.stration    of    thi-s 

been   one   of   in»'quity   and 

the  thrifty  and  frugal  com- 

e  and  .^mall  property  owners 

area. 

DrmoiT  AND  Michigan 
PaoPDiTT  OwNEBs.  Inc  . 
Detrmt.  Mich  .  AprU  12.  1D46. 

A     DONDEIC. 

^'  Cf'ngres.t.  Washtngton.  D.  C. 

:)Eao:  We  urjie  abandonment 

.■    If  extended  as  or   lii^sed  in 

we  recommend  exi>  f  the 

.'ram  to  6  months  ai.^.  ^z^..  c  cou- 

exceed  12  months  witlj  due  re- 

following  relief  and  limitation 

•pessary  and  proper. 

from  1S.S-.  : 

iiut  e.xcecdi 
urt 

e  OPA  directive  on  eviction  and 
rd  the  right  to  recover  possession 

ty  by  due  process  of  law. 
le  OPA  from  giving  legal  advice. 

giviT • —   '    -     V       us  or 

;i    to 


^e 


CPA 


toi 


y^T 


i  nd 


:rs 


le  OPA  from  "squander  bugging"* 
hard-earned  money  by  propa- 
e  people. 

e  OPA  from  refusing  tu  act  upon 
lardshlp  rental  cases. 
nts  be  increased  10  to  15  percent 
rent. 

tenant  or  buyer  b*  re<iulred  to 
un  within   90  d  •  ;e  of 

thereafter  be   i  fur- 

or (temafta. 

y  person  seeking  tit-  .  _ ^,3 

to  retain  an  attorney. 
A  get  veriflcation  from  a  tenant 
t  is  paid  to  date  before  they  can 
y  complaint  wbatsoever. 
e  the  OPA  program  to  cover  food, 
clothing  and    thus  reduce  the 


a  resolution  pMaed  by  the  Com- 

il   of  the   City  of  Detroit   is   at- 

•  upport  of  our  appeal  for  proper 


your  fine  efforts  in  support 
ideals, 
truly  yours, 

Joan  ruiJitt. 

Secreturjf. 


CtTT  or  Drmorr. 
O^ce  0/  the  CUy  Clerk. 
Resolution  by  Councilman  Ed  •  — '   • 
Whereas  the  problems  and  <.  '3  of 

propert'  to 

re!if  c<  .  .;- 

liie  Commun  Cuuucii  uf  tu«  City  of 


ind 


w 


tor. 
V. 


council  Is  aware  of  the  ex* 
d  for  housing  in  this  city 
ites  the  maintenance  of  rent 


•  a  for  this  council  to  express 

"t~  r  \  ■  M- 

■  •   '*, 

lh«  'C    41 

f:  That  this  mtmril  requests  the 

Ofllce    ot    Price    Ac  '.    to    make    a 

carctul  survey  of  ti..   .  1  in-d  above 

in   the  light  of   present  c:  and 

to  make  a  fair  and  equitable  ut<.  -h  u  iti  the 
merits  of  the  cases  presented:  and  t)e  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  this  council  request*  the 
Office   of  Price   Administration   to  1- 

leged  Inequities  resulting  fmm  rei  .g 

and    work    cut    machinery    for    a  .t 

wh'TP  ir.  lusttce  is  proved;  and  t)e  :.   er 

A'  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 

for*,,  w»v.  to  Mr  I  •••'■■••— f  Frrrell.  director 
cf  OPA  for  the  Det  1.  and  Mr   Chester 

Bowle.s.  OPA  Admiiii^i:  i 

Adapted  u.s  fol!o^»s: 

Teas  men  CiustJtwr.  ( 

rals.   L<  .icman.   Rogell.    >  .  . 

and  the  pieniclent,  8 

Nays:   None. 
State  or  Michigan. 

CU]f  of  Detroit,  as: 

I.  Thomas  O.  Lcadbetter,  city  clerk  of  the 
city  of  Detroit,  .n  said  State,  do  hereby  certi- 
fy that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  ol  a  resolu- 
tUn:       I        od   by   the   r  at  • 

ses  I  on'th^  12'  •.  194« 

and  ap  the  I9th  day 

of  Mari  n  the  Journal 

of  said  common  council  remaining  In  the 
ofllce  of  the  city  clerk  of  Detroit,  aforesaid: 
that  I  have  compared  the  same  with  the 
original,  and  the  sj  me  is  a  c<jrrect  •-  -  — tpt 
therefrom,  and  of  the  whole  of  sau;  il. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set  my 

hxnd  and  afBxed  the  corporate  seal  of  said 

at  Detroit,  this  27th  day  of  March  A   D. 


I  SEAL) 


Thomas  D. 


LXA03EITER. 

City  Clerk. 


Against  Peacetime  Draft 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  M.^S';.^CHU-ETTS 

IN  THE  HOU5E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  include  a  list  of  organizations  fav- 
oring, and  also  those  oppasmg.  1- 
sory  military  training  and  the  p^...  ..;:ie 
draft. 

This  list.  I  hope,  will  be  carefully  pe- 
rused by  every  Member  because  it  indi- 
cates the  overwhemmg  character  of  the 
opposition  to  compulsion  in  raising  and 
maintaining  our  armed  forces. 
o.-icANizAnoNs  IN  rwot  or  compvlsort  MtU- 

TART   nUINING   AND   THE   PEACrTIME  rEAFT 

Government  organizations:  United  States 
Army.  United  States  Navy 

Military  organizations:  American  Legion. 
American  Legion  Auxiliary.  Citizens'  Military 
Training  Camps  Association.  Disabled  Ameri- 


can Veterans.  National  Guard  Association. 
Reserve  oacers  Association.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars. 

Church:    American   Council   of   Christian 
Churches. 

Other  orffnniTHtlnnsr  American  Defense  80- 

•ce  of  the  United 
:ee     for    Military 
Training,  Inc. 
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Military  organizations  (veterans,  etc.) : 
Catholic  War  Veterans'  Association;  MUitary 
Order  of  the  Liberty  Bell;  Veterans'  League  of 
America;  WiUard  Straight  Post  of  American 
Legion.  New  York  City. 

Other  organizations:  American  Civil  Lilier- 
tles  Union;  International  Order  of  Good 
Templar*:  Intern.Ttlonal  Reform  Federation; 
Llt)cral  Party  of  New  York  State;  Michigan 
Commonwealth  Federation:  MUinesota  Divi- 
sion. Younger  Republican  Clubj;  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People:  National  Councii    '  -t   Peacetime 

Conscription;  National  1.  11  of  Settle- 

ment:^; People's  Lobby;  Pooiwar  World  Coun- 
cil; Prohibition  Party  of  America;  Socialist 
Party;  Socialist  Labor  Party:  Union  for  Dem- 
ocratic Action;  Wnr  Resisters'  League;  We 
the  People.  Sovereign;  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union ;  Women's  Committee  to 
Oppose  Conscription;  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom. 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  &  Power  Co. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHV  SETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  a  statement  from  New 
EnRland-St.  Lawrence  Project  Confer- 
ence representing  the  New  England  senti- 
ment at  a  meeting  in  the  Imperial  Ball- 
room. Hotel  Statler.  Boston.  Mass..  April 
1.  1946,  which  was  attended  by  400  repre- 
sentatives of  busine.ss.  Industrial,  mari- 
time, port,  shipping,  financial,  and  labor 
organizations  from  each  New  England 
State,  that  New  England  does  not  want 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power 
project. 

TTN  mXASONS  WHT  NEW  ENGLAND  IS  OPPOSES 

First.  The  project  would  add  to  the 
tax  burden. 

Second.  New  England's  railroad.s,  al- 
ready struggling  against  serious  hard- 
ships, are  in  no  position  to  withstand  any 
further  loss  of  traffic. 

Third.  The  power  needs  of  New  Eng- 
land industries  can  be  more  economically 
supplied  by  steam-generating  plants. 

Fourth.  Public  Interest  would  be  bet- 
ter served  by  utilizing  available  man- 
power, materials,  and  Federal  funds  to 
complete  meritorious  domestic  projects. 

Fifth.  Boston  and  other  New  England 
ports  would  suffer  becatise  low-operating 
cost  foreign-flag  vessels  would  by-pass 
New  England  ports  and  practically  con- 
trol transportation  of  materials  through 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Great  Lakes  ports. 

Sixth.  Hydroelectric  power  developed 
in  the  International  Rapids  plant  would 
be  controlled  by  New  York. 

Seventh.  It  would  seriously  affect 
coastal  shipbuilding  plant.s — an  impor- 
tant New  England  industry  and  big  fac- 
tor in  unemployment  relief. 

Eighth.  Opposition  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
project  is  Nation-wide,  principal  supf>ort 
being  limited  to  the  area  tributary  to  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Ninth.  Proponents  have  indicated  that 
efforts  to  obtain  authorization  of  the  so- 
called  Champlain-Hudson  Cut-Off — a 
seaway  channel  from  Montreal  to  New 


York — would  be  renewed,  and  pressed  if 
and  when  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is  au- 
thorized— this  would  virtually  make  an 
island  of  New  England. 

Tenth.  The  project  should  be  handled 
as  a  treaty  and  not  as  an  agreement. 


Compton,  Calif.,  School  Plan  Copied  as 
Model  re  Use  of  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CALirORMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Eighteenth  District  of  California  is  the 
prosperous  city  of  Compton.  Overbur- 
dened by  heavy  population  increases 
as  a  restilt  of  the  war  and  post-war  prob- 
lems, the  school  program  of  this  country 
has  been  designated  by  the  Bureau  of 
Community  Facilities.  Federal  Works 
Agency,  as  an  example  to  all  other  simi- 
lar counties. 

Therefore.  I  asked  permission  of  the 
able  superintendent  of  schools  of  Comp- 
ton, Ardella  B.  Tibby.  to  set  forth  the 
Compton  statement  for  the  benefit  of 
Nation-wide  information  and  guidance. 

Also  it  will  clearly  show  the  business- 
like manner  in  which  pubic  schools  can 
be  and  are  administered  under  most 
stressing  and  difficult  conditions: 

PROBLEMS  OF  FINANCE  IN   RELATION  TO  GO\nCBN- 
MENT  AID  FOR  MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION 

The  problems  of  financing  school  facilities 
and  of  providing  sufRcient  school  housing  in 
the  Compton  City  elementary  school  dis- 
trict is  acute.  During  the  past  3  years  the 
district  has  been  unable  to  finance  its  opera- 
tions from  its  regular  sources  of  revenue,  nor 
will  it  be  able  to  do  so  in  successive  years. 
Only  by  supplementing  these  regular  sources 
from  grants  under  the  Lanham  Act  has  the 
district  been  privileged  to  meet  the  minimum 
standards  of  education.  The  discontinuance 
of  such  grants  wL'\  result  in  a  serious  crisis 

The  elements  contributing  to  Compton's 
problems  are  peculiar  to  the  particular  area 
and  present  in  similar  degree  in  no  other. 

Compton  has  no  industrial  development,  no 
large  homes  and  no  highly  developed  busi- 
ness center.  There  are  only  few  two-story 
residences  in  the  district,  and  no  more  than 
one  or  two  business  houses  exceeding  two 
stories  in  height. 

Compton  is  a  war-impacted  community 
adjacent  to  such  highly  developed  centers  as 
Los  Angeles,  Long  Beach,  and  the  harbor  dis- 
trict Practically  all  business  and  all  indus- 
trial developments  are  outside  its  taxable 
limits.  Essentially  devoted  to  small  farm- 
ing in  the  beginning,  the  district  has  been 
engulfed  by  a  rapid  overflow  of  low-cost  hous- 
ing and  the  increase  in  assessable  wealth 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  pupil 
population.  This  Is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  total  assessable  wealth  and  the 
wealth  per  pupil. 


Assessed 
valuation 

Wraith 
per  pupil 

1939-40 

ie,63U,SS0 

M,  147 

1M4-46 

3,825 

45  as  against  1939-40.  Because  of  tills  in- 
creased cost  of  operation  the  spread  be- 
tween the  pupil  wealth  In  the  2  years  noted 
Is  much  greater  than  reflected  in  the  figures 
set  forth. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  with  the  end 
of  the  war  and  the  closing  of  defense  plants, 
there  would  be  a  decrease  in  population  In 
Compton.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  nor 
Is  there  any  sound  prospect  it  will  t>e  so  in 
the  future.  Strategically  located  as  a  com- 
munity of  small  homes.  Compton  is  gio^^ving 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  Peacetime  in- 
dustry in  surrounding  areas  Is  increasing  and 
will  continue  to  employ  more  workers  than 
during  the  war: 


Population 

"    A. 

A  verape 

daily  at- 

tcndancf. 

(ffadt's  kin- 

UorcarU'ii 

to  8 

Ennll- 
nirni 

(yearly 
peak) 

ia39-W 

11M4-4.5 

iSM.V-W 

5(1.  K«0 

ft.»i75 

e.u5u 

3,m 

fi,  IW 
5.336 

There  Is  serious  overcrowding  In  school 
housing.  At  the  present  time  the  several 
school  plants  of  the  Compton  elementary 
school  district  have  two  classrooms  set  up 
in  each  auditorium,  residence  dwellings  are 
t>eing  used  for  school  buUdings.  classes  are 
held  in  cafeterias  and  the  plants  have  been 
enlarged  by  the  use  of  bungalows  and  shacks. 
Some  of  these  temporary  classrooms,  par- 
ticularly those  in  dwellings,  accommodate 
too  small  a  numt»er  of  pupils,  thereby  plac- 
ing a  heavy  burden  of  pupils  in  the  larger 
rooms.  The  pupil  per  teacher  ratio  is  too 
high  and  completely  out  of  balance.  All  first 
grades  are  now  on  double  sessions,  and  be- 
fore next  year  one-half  of  all  classrooms  will 
be  used  for  double-session  instruction. 


XumtxTof 
clavrooms 

N'umberof 
tCBcfaers 

1939-40 .. 

1944-45 

136 

S7 
14<l 

Our  educational  cost  per  pupil  is  at  a  mini- 
mum. In  the  past  12  years  we  have  been  no 
higher  than  fifth  lowest  in  a  total  of  115 
school  districts  in  Los  Aifgeles  County.  Sal- 
aries have,  necessarily,  been  low  and  the 
schools  have  sufiered  £is  a  result: 

Cost  per 
pupil 

1939-40 $80.  60 

1944-45 .__ __ __     98.  53 

A  financial  burden,  peculiar  to  the  Comp- 
ton district,  was  imposed  by  the  earthqtuke 
of  1933.  To  rebuild  the  school  plants  de- 
stroyed at  that  time  funds  for  reconstruction 
were  obtained  from  the  Federal  Government 
by  means  of  the  socalled  Greene  bill.  Tliese 
funds  were  a  loan  and  not  a  gift.  Income 
from  local  taxes  Is  reduced  by  the  necessity  of 
yearly  payments  of  interest  and  principal  on 
this  account.  The  amortization  of  this  lean 
requires  about  12  cents  of  the  90  cents  per 
$100  of  assessed  valuation  available  by  local 
taxation.  It  has  been  as  high  as  17  cents. 
The  90  cents  total  tax  rate  is  the  maximum 
permitted  by  law  and  is  the  rate  new 
assessed. 


The  assessable  wealth  per  pupil  should  be 
further  considered  In  the  light  of  the  In- 
creased cost  of  operating  the  schools  in  1944- 
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taxpayers  of  Compton  are  already  over- 
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the   depression   years   the   bonded 
e  District,  because  of  the  marked 
assessed   valuation,  actually  ex- 
legal  limit      In  recent  years  this 
has  corrected  itself  but  the  present 
:3paclty    is    sufficient    to    provide 
than  the  sum  needed  to  meet  the 
demands     for      the     school.     The 
n(    housing   contributions    granted 
by  the  Federal  Government  for 
I  ars  IS  as  follows : 
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13-clasaroom     addition. 

4  133 $88  900  00 

Victory     Park     School. 

4-478 .-     32.690  51 

nurser>'  schools,  proj- 

1-F 62.500.00 


Tot  il 184,  290  51 


survey  by  the  State  department 

cuse    planning    estimates    $1,500.- 

for    fulfilling    present    housing 

current    enrollment      An    actual 

(  welling  units  shows  3.347  increase 

to  1946.     Within  the  last  6  weeks 

ijeceived  notice  of  the  purchase  of 

racts  which  are  to  be  subdivided 

homes.     A    list    of    these    tracts 

er  estate.  65  acres,  west  of  Roose- 
High  and  Olive. 
on  tract.  80  acres.  Wilmington  and 
cximately  400  homes. 

Day.  26  acres,  southwest  corner 

Drive  and  Long  Beach  Boulevard. 

Day.  7  acres,  border  north  side  of 
shington  School.  42  houses. 
Coast   Bond   &   Mortgage   Co .    130 
homes,   BuUis  Road,   frontage  on 
Avenue  to  Carlin  Street, 
dcres  east  of  Roosevelt  sold  for  sub- 


pn  Jected  building  boom  does  not  take 

cons  deration  normal  continuing  con- 

Lhroughout  the  district.    Since  the 

already  overcrowded  the  prospect 

than  appalling. 

Act  contributions  for  the  last  4 
naintenance  and  operation  are: 

1942-43. t37.244.  09 

1943-44 _ 51,451.f9 

1944-45..    - _ 106.122.24 

1945-46-.   -. 127.  121  00 

An 

tton    of 

creased 

There  is 
ton 

the   pupil 
extended. 


I  Vf 
CCBtS, 


estiitiate  for  1946-47.  based  on  a  projec- 
erage   daily    attendance   and    in- 

is  $145,000. 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Comp- 
elem^ntary   school   district    to   Increase 
cost  if  added  Government  aid  is 


The  present  situation  is  il  in  cause 

and  the  community  is  not  : .  -  —  .ble  for  the 
unexpected  bu:den  placed  upon  it. 

We  feel  the  Government  will.  In  view  of 
the  circumstances,  help  to  bear  the  expense 
of  the  educational  system  in  Compton  by  con- 
tinuing aid. 


The  Proposed  Ofiice  of  Peace  Information 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monda'j,  April  15.  1946 

Mr  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  thfe  bitter 
e.xperiencj.s  that  the  world  wa.^  forced  to 
endure  in  World  War  II  were  largely  the 
re.^ult  of  Hitler'.s  propaganda  machine  of 
yesterday:  and  the  embarra.ssing  and  un- 
comfortable situation  that  now  confronts 
the  United  Nations  Organization  is  lari?e- 
ly  due  to  the  Stahn  propaganda  machine 
of  today.  In  the  first  case  the  German 
P3opIo  were  indoctrinated  with  the  H  t- 
ler  philosophy  of  world  conquest,  which 
cord.tioned  and  prepared  them  for  the 
part  Hitler  expected  them  to  play  In  the 
war.  In  the  second  case  the  Russian 
people  have  been  convinced  or  sold 
through  Stalin's  propaganda  machine  on 
the  justice  and  righteousness  of  Stalin's 
program  of  empire  expansion  and  the 
need  for  scvietlzing  most  of  the  nations 
of  Europe.  I  say,  if  these  examples  of 
the  dangerous  potentialities  of  govern- 
ment-*iubsidized  propaganda  machines 
are  not  enough  to  make  Americans  stop, 
look,  and  listen  before  we  decide  to  ape 
Hitler  and  Stalin  by  setting  up  our  own 
government-subsidized  propaganda  ma- 
chine, then  we  ought  to  have  our  heads 
examined. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  proposed  OfiBce  of  Peace  In- 
formation— which  is  to  replace  the  OflBce 
of  War  Information — is  to  tell  the  story 
of  America,  our  American  way  of  life,  our 
American  conception  of  democratic  free- 
dom to  the  world  in  the  fullest  and  most 
unbiased  manner.  I  ask:  How  can  the 
voice  of  America  best  be  heard  without 
compromising  the  integrity  of  the  news, 
the  objectivity  of  the  news,  which  the 
voice  of  America  is  pledged  to  protect? 
I  claim  the  State  Department  cannot  af- 
ford to  speak  the  truth  after  participat- 
ing in  world  crimes  as  it  has.  It  is  difli- 
cult  for  me  to  see  how  the  State  Depart- 
ment, for  instance,  would  dare  tell  all 
the  truth  in  short-wave  broadcasts  to 
Poland  explaining  its  partition  which  the 
State  Department  agreed  to;  or  to  Yugo- 
slavia explaining  its  reign  of  terror;  or  to 
the  Baltic  states  explaining  the  exiling 
and  interning  of  large  segments  of  their 
populations.  The  task,  if  it  is  to  be  done 
at  all — truthfully  and  impartially — must 
be  left  to  the  American  press.  It  alone 
has  merited  the  respect  of  the  American 
public  and  it  alone  should  carry  on  the 
untrammeled  exchange  of  unbiased  news 
among  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  b  an  Ethiopian  hid- 
den in  the  State  Department's  proposal 
that  I  am  anxious  to  expose.   It  is  in  con- 


nection with  Order  No.  24.  issued  by  the 
Board  of  War  Communications  on  No- 
vember 4.  1S42.  That  order  provided  for 
the  seizuie  of  the  internrttional  radio 
broadcasting  stations  WRUL.  WRUS. 
WRUX,  and  the  use  of  tho.se  short  v/ave 
world  stations  for  Government  propa- 
ganda purposes.  That  order  v;as  i-ssued 
under  the  authority  of  Executive  Order 
No.  £964. 

The.^-e  stations  are  tne  only  privately 
ov.ned  international  broadcastlnr:  facili- 
ties in  the  United  Slates  today  that  are 
subject  to  this  seizure  order  and  are  now 
under  Government  control.  The  World 
Wide  Bioadcastins:  Foundation  has  peti- 
tioned the  State  D?partment  for  the  re- 
turn of  these  stations  to  continue  their 
educational  broadcasts.  The  Founda- 
tion contends  that  since  the  war  is  over 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Government 
seiZ;d  the.se  stations  no  Ipnper  ex!.--ts, 
Assi.-tant  S?cretary  of  S'.ate  William  B. 
Benton  has  taken  this  petition  under  ad- 
visement, hopefully  awaiting  favorable 
congressional  action  on  the  Bloom  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  enter  the  broadcasting  field,  the 
newspaper  field,  and  the  movie  field. 

The  Boston  Herald,  Wednesday.  De- 
cember 26.  1945,  in  commenting  on  this 
matter  said: 

When  America  entered  the  war,  it  appeared 
necessary  in  Washington  to  take  over  WRLL, 
alorg  with  the  commercial  short  w.ive  radio 
stations,  to  Insure  tliat  thfe  voice  of  America 
would  speak  the  authentic  words  of  the  OSce 
of  War  Information.  The  wisdom  of  that 
action  is  debatable:  there  was  no  such  gov- 
ernmental •enlistment"  of  the  American 
press  But  that  issue  is  now  moot.  What 
should  concern  us  is  whether  WnUL  should 
continue  to  speak  the  offlcial  American  line. 
•  •  •  WRUL,  or  Radio  Boston,  as  It  is 
called,  can  serve  America  best  in  the  Ameri- 
can way  •  •  •.  If  the  United  States  is 
to  have  a  voice  of  democracy,  it  ought  to  b; 
a  democratic  voice,  and  not  one  which  echoes 
primarily  what  the  Government  says. 
WR'JL  should  be  returned  to  the  World  Wide 
Broadcasting  Foundation  without  delay. 

I  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  Boston 
Herald,  and,  therefore.  I  shall  oppose  the 
establishment  of  this  OPI  in  the  State 
Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  an  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Friday 
April  12,  1946: 

Boston,  Friday.  April  12.  1946. 

WRUL.S     FREE    VOICE 

It  was  In  1942  that  the  United  States  War 
Communications  Board  preempted  the  vocal 
chords  of  the  "last  free  world  voice"— Sta- 
tion WRUL— known  the  world  over  as  "Radio 
Boston."  Th?  reason  given  was  because  of 
the  need  of  having  all  short-wave  facilities 
available  to  the  Government  before  offensive 
action  by  American  troops  began  m  the 
European  theater.  And  the  station  which 
had  done  so  much,  through  news  broadcasts 
and  inspirational  messages,  to  prepare  peo- 
ples In  the  occupied  countries  to  cooperate 
in  that  offensive  IxDwed  to  the  seemingly  in- 
evitable. 

Whatever  Justification  there  may  have 
been  for  such  action,  there  would  seem  to 
be  none  for  keeping  control  of  the  facilities 
with  \'E-day  almost  a  year  passed.  The  main 
offensive  to  be  waged  now  is  by  the  forces 
of  enlightenment  and  education,  and  WRUL. 
because  of  Its  background,  exp)erlence.  and 
international  status,  is  ideally  equipped  to 
help  win  this  postwar  battle  in  a  truly  dem- 
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ocratic  way.  Its  former  programs,  broad- 
cast in  a  score  of  languages,  and  its  non- 
profit short-wave  world  university  of  the  air 
spanned  the  globe. 

With  the  con-.ing  of  war.  It  spoke  hope 
and  encouragement  to  overrun  but  "uncon- 
quered"  peoples  throughout  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  In  Norway,  the  Netherlands. 
J^'rance,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland.  Madagascar. 
China,  the  Philippines,  people  risked  their 
lives  again  and  again  to  listen  to  the  news- 
casts and  the  Comfort,  Bridge  of  Friendship, 
and  Comradeship  In  Arms  programs.  Their 
governmenis-in-exile  spoke  through  its 
transmitters.  It.  in  effect,  became  their 
station. 

Thus  WRUL  fought  a  valiant  battle  for 
freedom.  It  deserves  to  ha.e  its  own  free- 
dom restored,  so  that  it  may  once  more 
become  a  free  United  Nations  voice— not  a 
one-nation  cutlet  subject  to  propaganda 
charges. 


Gambling  With  the  National  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

OF   NORTH  C.^ROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  this  day  contains  an  edi- 
torial which  states  my  position  in  respect 
to  the  so-called  draft  holiday.  Pursuant 
to  the  permission  given  me  by  the  House, 
I  hereby  insert  this  editorial  in  the 
Record: 

Ln     DOWN     BY    THE    HOUSE 

We  share  with  Members  of  the  House  re- 
luctance to  see  compulsory  military  service 
continued  even  a  day  longer  tlian  is  neces- 
sary-. Yet  we  think  that,  in  voting  to  sus- 
pend selective  service  inductions  for  5 
months  and  to  exempt  youtlis  of  18  and  19 
years  from  the  ttraft,  the  House  has  let  tlie 
Nation  down  in  a  thoughtless  and  irrespon- 
sible way.  Someone  aptly  remarked  that 
these  amendments  have  not  killed  the  b.lL 
but  merely  buried  it  alive. 

Specific  aiguments  for  both  the  major 
changes  written  into  the  bill  on  Saturday 
carry  a  good  deal  of  weight.  Even  Geneial 
Eisenhower  said  the  other  day  that  he  would 
prefer  to  have  men  beyond  their  teens  fcr 
occiipatlon  duty.  Unseasoned  yoviths  of  18 
and  19  often  lack  the  discretion  and  moral 
stamina  that  troops  occupying  a  foreign  land 
should  have.  Why,  then,  should  this  group 
continue  to  be  drafted?  One  simple  answer 
is  that  not  all  troops  are  assigned  to  occu- 
pation duty.  Many  are  needed  in  this  coun- 
try to  service  the  troops  abroad.  More  im- 
portant Is  the  fact  that  to  eliminate  youths 
under  20  would  be  virtually  to  cut  off  the  flow 
of  selective-service  recruits  into  the  Army, 
for  the  older  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
have  already  been  drafted. 

Plausible  arguments  were  also  made  for  the 
amendment  suspending  all  inductions  for  5 
months.  This  delay,  it  is  said,  will  tend  to 
throw  full  emphasis  upon  voluntary  enlist- 
ments. Then  if  the  voluntary  system  fails 
to  bring  in  enough  men,  the  President  can 
order  a  resumption  of  selective-service  In- 
ductions But  this  is  to  treat  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  maintaining  our  position  in  the  post- 
war world  as  if  it  w?re  a  matter  of  signing 
up  -'nough  men  to  lay  a  sewer  or  put  in  a 
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sidewalk.  It  will  carry  the  impression  all 
over  the  world  that  the  United  States  is 
once  more  preparing  to  abandon  its  world 
responsibilities  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. 

What  we  obviously  need  Is  a  policy  of  main- 
taining our  reduced  military  strength  on  a 
systematic  and  routine  basis.  The  Post  sin- 
cerely hop?s  that  enough  volunteers  will  te 
found  to  fill  up  the  occupation  forces  in 
both  Germany  and  Japan.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  armed  forces  should  not  be  left  to 
operate  on  a  shoestring.  We  can  exert  a 
strong  influence  for  peace  and  order  in  the 
world  only  if  v.e  carry  through  without  quib- 
bling or  hesitation  the  obligations  we  have 
assumed.  To  withdraw  into  our  shell  In  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  international  af- 
fairs would  be  to  leave  the  world  to  chaos 
after  a  great  expenditure  of  life  and  irre- 
placeable resources  in  the  pursuit  of  liberty, 
order,  and  pence  From  this  broader  point 
of  view  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
House  has  gambled  with  the  security  which 
has  so  recently  been  purchased  at  so  high  a 
price. 

In  other  words,  the  House  Indulged  in  a 
short-sighted  throw-back  to  localism  and  do- 
mestic politics  in  dealing  with  an  issue  that 
demands  a  United  Nations  viewpoint.  It  cut 
a  sizable  piece  of  ground  from  beneath  Sec- 
retary Byrnes  in  his  struggle  to  establish  an 
orderly  peace  system.  This  tragic  aspect  of' 
Satuiday's  performance  cannot  be  reasoned 
away  by  petty  arguments  based  upon  per- 
sonal convenience  or  the  preference  of  Amer- 
icans for  civilian  Jobs.  Nor  can  the  damage 
that  has  been  done  b?  set  right  by  anything 
less  than  a  final  vote  in  both  Houses  for  un- 
interrupted continuation  of  selective  service 
during  the  year. 


Pan-American  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGUS 

OF    ILLINC«S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIV'ES 
Monday,  April  15,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Pan-American  Day  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  lock  back  at  our  record  with 
our  sister  countries  to  the  south  and  to 
indicate  the  bioad  outlines  of  cur  policy. 
On  the  whole,  we  have  far  more  to  be 
proud  of  than  ashamed. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  never  for- 
get that  it  was  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
which  prevented  the  South  and  Central 
American  states  from  being  conquered 
by  the  European  nations  and  reduced  to 
the  role  of  dependent  vassals.  For  this 
was  just  what  the  holy  alliance  of  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  Spain,  and  France  wanted 
to  do.  It  was  because  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  backed  up  by  our  potential 
strength  and  the  friendly  help  of  Great 
Britain,  that  the  Americas  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  did  not  go  the  way  of 
Africa  and  Asia  and  were  not  partitioned 
among  the  big  imperialistic  powers.  We 
gave  them  the  protection  which  allowed 
them  to  continue  free.  After  the  Civil 
War  we  helped  to  get  France  to  with- 
draw its  support  from  its  puppet,  Maxi- 


milian, whom  it  had  placed  on  the  throne 
of  Mexico  while  our  energies  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  conflict  of  1851-65.  In 
this  way  we  restored  Mexico  to  its  own 
rule.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  we 
kept  Germany  off  from  Venezuela.  By 
these  and  other  acts,  we  restrained  E^i- 
lope  from  taking  the  aggre.ssive  against 
the  weaker  republics  to  cur  south. 

By  the  Spanish- American  War.  we 
gave  freedom  to  Cuba  as  well  as  to  the 
Philippines.  The  diplomats'  and  the 
pre.'^s  of  Europe  were  cynical  about  our 
motives  in  ihis  war  and  said  that  once 
having  entered  these  countries,  we  would 
never  leave.  It  was  charged  that  we 
custed  the  Spaniards  not  to  give  freedom 
to  the  native  peoples  but  to  enthrone  our- 
selves as  their  rulers.  There  were  indeed 
some  in  this  country  who  were  tempted 
to  act  in  this  fashion  but  they  were  for- 
tunately in  the  minority.  We  freed  the 
Cubans  as  we  are  now  giving  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines.  This  furni.shed 
a  unique  and  happy  example  in  the  deal- 
ings of  great  countries  with  smaller  na- 
tions. 

During  the  troubled  years  from  1912- 
30.  we  resisted  temptation  and  provo- 
cation to  deal  harshly  with  Mexico  and 
instead  allov/ed  the  Mexican  people  to 
v;ork  out  their  own  salvation. 

V/e  cannot  pretend,  however,  that  our 
record  is  perfect.  The  more  one  goes 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
took  the  Panama  Canal,  the  more  it 
looks  as  though  we  were  collusive  part- 
ners in  the  rebellion  of  1903.  This 
wrong  we  later  recognized  when  we  paid 
Colombia  the  full  price  for  the  Canal,  to 
which  we  hao  formerly  objected.  I  be- 
lieve also  that  the  dollar  diplomacy 
which  embioiled  us  in  armed  interven- 
tions in  Haiti.  San  Domingo,  and  Nica- 
ragua was  unfortunate  and  unjust.  It 
offended  peoples  not  only  of  these  coun- 
tries but  of  all  Latin  America  as  well, 
and  created  distrust  and  ill  will.  But 
happily,  the  conscience  and  good  sense 
of  the  American  people  rejected  these 
one-sided  acts.  The  theory  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  allowed  us  to  do  what- 
ever we  wished  was  repudiated.  In  its 
place  came  the  principle  that  it  should 
be  a  mutual  relationship  in  which  all 
the  American  countries  agreed  to  pro- 
tect each  other  against  aggression.  In 
our  own  dealings  with  Latin  America, 
the  good-neighbor  policy  replaced  the 
selfish  doctrine  of  dollar  diplomacy.  We 
chose  to  build  on  good  will  rather  than 
on  force  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
are  acting  today. 

Not  only  is  our  conscience  easier  be- 
cause of  this  better  policy  but  we  are 
reaping  some  of  the  fruits  of  right  con- 
duct. In  this  last  war.  all  of  the  Latin- 
American  countries  save  one  were  em- 
phatically on  our  side.  They  have 
learned  not  to  fear  us  and  realize  that 
we  were  their  protectors  against  Ger- 
many as  over  a  century  ago  we  had  pro- 
tected them  from  Spain.  In  all  of  the 
countries  without  exception  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  are  now  far  more 
friendly  toward  us  than  they  were  15 
years  ago. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
to {Xtt>nd  my  remarks,  I  in- 
a  radio  interview  made  by 
on.  noted  news  analyst  and 
on  world  affairs,  and  my- 
evening.  April  11.  1346. 
WOL,  in  Washington.  D.  C. : 

I  understand.  Mr   McCosmack. 

in    Delano    Roosevelt    was    very 

and   that  you  virere  one  of  his 

1  friends  and  admirers. 

'our  opinion,  were  the  attributes 

which   most  strongly  attracted 

t  Roosevelt? 

ACK    He  was  a  gallant  leader. 

al  .^  constructive  tmagi- 

1    c  and    deep    religious 

.nrkcd  him  as  the  greatest  of  our 

ts.     Hi?  assumed  vt&ce  as  Chief 

our  Nctlon  at  a  time  when  des- 

the  hearts  of  our  clttiens     The 

house  of  cards  built  upon  the 

over -speculation,  the  monoto- 

ar    ri<i«ing    ft    the   d  x^rs   of   our 

■    loss  of 

lis.  the 

i;5up  Kitchens  and  apple  sellers — ■ 

id   '*o^-er«l    and    frightened    the 

tlzenrv.      America    needed    more 

history  a  leader.     Franklin  D. 

nrn  cf   high   estate   but   with   a 

generous  nature,  and  admirable 

was    the    ntxan    of    the    hour. 

he  donned  the  mant>  cf  Chief 

was   the  fearless  le.ider  of  the 

America 

President    Roosevelt    won    the 

American   people   to  an  extent 

granted  any  man.     I  speak 

to  the  olBce  of  Chiff  Executive 

tlve  terms      To  wha>.  do  you 

unprecedented   expression   of 


I  would  like  to  preface  my 

t  question  with  the  observation 

rlgton   and   Jefferson    never   dog- 

3oaed  a  third  term  for  the  office 

In  the  event  of  national  crisis. 

1  loosevelt  was  elected  for  a  third 

term  at  a  time  when  America 

were  at  the  cross  roads.     The 

war  growing  heavier  and  more 

the  people  of   this  Nation 

that    President    Roosevelt 

nrd  as  our  Chief  Executive  and 

n  Chief.     The  election  of  Presl- 

waa  an  American  must. 

question.    Just    as    President 

termed   Al   Smith  of  honored 

Happy     Warner.'     Franklin 

the    people's    warrior.     Never 

s  of  Andrew  Jackson   has  any 

the  cause  of  the  common 

vicror  and  devotion.     He  was 

mic   fiction    In   the  cause  of 

order.     He  never  ceased  flght- 

ff)rgotten  man. 
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fCK.  The  fireside  chsts  of  Pres- 

t  ecdeared  him  to  the  Nation. 

the  unusual  in  this  approach 

ixalted  and  the  humblest  made 
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this  country      Tlie  simplicity 
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Mr.  Eatc».  What  do  you  believe  were  the 
domestic  objectives  of  President  Roosevelt? 
Mr.  MCCOSJKACK.  He  answered  that  ques. 
tloa  to  a  vuitmg  Canadian  editor  at  a  press 
conference  In  1935  He  desired  to  do  what 
any  honest  gcverumeut  wouid  do:  To  try  to 
Increase  the  security  and  happiness  of  a 
lart^r  number  of  people  in  all  occupations  oX 
life  and  In  all  paxu  of  the  country;  to  give 
them  more  cf  the  good  things  of  life;  to  Rive 
them  a  greater  distribution  nut  only  of  wealth 
In  the  narrow  ternu  but  of  wealih  In  the 
wider  terms;  to  give  them  places  to  go  in  the 
summertime — rr  .;    to   give    iliem    as- 

surance against  .  n  in  eld  age.  to  give 

honest  business  a  chance  to  go  ahead  and 
make  a  reasonable  proQt;  and  to  g'.ve  every- 
one a  chance  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

Mr.  Eaton.  Can  you  epitomize  the  e:\rUcr 
days  of  the  administration  of  President 
Rccsevelt? 

Mr.  McCoiaiACK  One  might  say  that  after 
our  recovery  (rem  the  depression  in  the  ecrly 
thirties.  President  Roosevelt  was  famctLs  for 
his  relief  program  and  his  reforms.  I  believe 
that  recovery,  relief,  and  reform  were  called 
the  three  Rs  of  the  Rjosevelt  administration. 
That  would  make  four  Rs;  recovery,  relief, 
reform.  Rccsevcit—  and  the  greatest  of  these 
was  Roosevelt. 

Mr  Eaton.  What  do  you  consider  his  most 
famous  snylng? 

Mr.  McCcRMACK.  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  because  so  many  of  his  sayings  are 
now  historically  famous.  I  would  like  to 
point  to  the  statement  contained  m  his  first 
inaugural  address.  March  4  1933.  ^s  the  one 
which  I  telicve  reviviflcd  America: 

'This  Is  preeminently  the  time  to  speak 
the  Uuth.  the  whole  truth,  frankly  and 
boldly.  •  •  •  This  great  Nation  will  en- 
dure as  It  has  endured,  will  revive,  and  will 
prosper.  So.  first  of  all.  let  me  assert  my  firm 
belief  that  t  thing  we  have  to  fear  is 

fear   itself-:  -s.   unreasoning,   unjusti- 

fied terror  which  paralyzes  needed  efforts  to 
convert  retreat  into  advance  ' 

That  v.as  President  Roosevelt's  clarion  call 
to  America.  Americans  rallied  to  his  New 
Deal  for  the  forgotten  man.  His  faith  In 
America  and  Americans  and  the  faith 'cf 
America  and  American.?  in  President  RT>ee- 
velt  have  made  us  the  greatest  national  pow- 
er for  good  In  the  world  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Eaton  What  In  your  opinion.  Con- 
gressman McCoRMACK.  was  President  Ro.jse- 
velfs  attitude  toward  war? 

Mr.  McCoauAcx  I  cannot  overemphasise 
my  answer. 

President  Roosevelt  hated  wsr.  In  August 
of  1936  at  ChauUuqua.  N    Y..  he  stated: 

'I  have  seen  war.  •  •  •  I  have  seen 
bkxxi  running  from  the  wounded.  •  •  • 
I  have  seen  dead  in  the  mud.  •  •  •  I 
have  seen  children  starving.  I  have  seen  the 
agony  of  mothers  and  wives.  I  hate  war." 
Need  any  more  be  said. 
Mr.  Eaton.  Was  President  Roosevelt  alert 
to  world  events  and  what  did  he  personally  do 
to  keep  America  out  of  war* 

Mr  McCoaMACK  No  President  was  more 
keenly  alert  to  world  developments  than  was 
President  Roosevelt.  When  th?  clouds  of 
war  rolled  over  Europe  and  Asia  In  1937.  1938, 
and  19^9.  President  Roosevelt  never  hesitated 
to  throw  the  full  prestige  of  the  United  States 
In  the  hope  of  peace.  When  Japan  closed  the 
"open  door"  in  China,  and  Europe  went  to 
war  in  1»30.  he  gave  all  his  ir.tellectual  power 
to  keep  America  out  of  wars  and  wars  away 
from  America.  He  used  every  diplomatic 
means  at  his  command  to  ward  off  the 
cataclysm  of  World  War  11.  He  appealed  per- 
sonally to  Hitler  and  Mussolini  to  guarantee 
the  peace  of  Eurore  for  10  years  or  a  quarter 
cf  a.  century.  In  return  he  offered  the 
promised  efforts  of  this  Nation  in  economic 
c  ;ons  to  achieve  world  peace.     After 

r«  jur  Ambassador  to  Berlin  to  express 

the  displeasure  of  this  country  at  pogroms 
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against  the  Jews  and  the  use  of  force  as  a  na- 
tional policy  President  Roosevelt  spnealed 
repeatedly  to  the  rulers  of  Europe.  He  ad- 
tlresoed  a  personal  appeal  to  ask  Soviet  Russia 
to  modify  its  demands  against  r  i      He 

marsh-ltd  the  21  American  Re|  .  .a  the 

cause  of  peece 

Mr.  Eaton.  What  measures  did  President 
Roosevelt  Ukc  to  protect  the  United  SUtes 
should  war  be  declared? 

Mr  McCoiMACK  In  April  ISSt  he  startled 
America  wh-n  leaving  for  W  with 

the  remark.  "I'll  b?  back  in  t:.  don't 

have  war."  When  Cnpress  met,  President 
Roosevelt  and  S?cret:?ry  of  S;ate  Hull  pro- 
!  >:jLd  revision  of  the  neutrality  laws  to  elim- 
inate the  embargo  barring  shipment  of  arms 
to  belligerents.  This  proposal  was  pigeon- 
holed, and  President  Roosevc'.*  ilned 
tiiat  his  opponents  were  eanih  i  the 
faie   cf   America   and   h                      After   the 

S.  \enty-sixih  Conqress  :.  ..    cd  tlie  Presl- 

c!.  :if.  cruising  off  Halifax,  learned  of  the  ncn- 
;.•.■.rp^3lon  pact  b?tween  Russia  and  Germany. 
He  rushed  back  to  Washln^ion.  was  in  co?n- 
mand  ci  national  policies  when  < 
marched  Into  P,,land  and  Brit,,iii 
w.i!  ;y.     He  rccouvt'iit-c!   ■ 

'•'■'■  -1.  193».  and  had  app: 

'  ::d  this  in  1939,  the  lif-l'ng  of  the 

"CO.  de.«;crlbed  proscribed  combat 
areas  for  American  shipping.  proclaimeJ  a 
hmited  state  of  national  emer^enrv,  ir.sti- 
tuied  a  Navy  Coast  Guard,  neu  r:.li-v  patrol 
cf  coasial  waters,  lend-lease  it  ...  in- 

creased the  size  of  th-  Arrv.v.  N  ;  Ma- 

r.i.t'    Corps,    rerom:  d    World    War    I 

(It^-.cyers.   added   \'  .1   to  th»   FBI   for 

cjunteresplonage  and  antisabotage  He 
gave  Britain  overage  destroyers,  arranged  for 
American  military  bases  in  the  Bahamas. 
Bermuda,  and  other  st.  oosUlons.  de- 

manded speed,  and  m^  ;.  in  prcduc- 

ticn.  requested  and  obtained  the  first  peace- 
time military  draft 

Tireless,  fearless,  imaginative,  with  his  only 
thought  the  security  of  America  and  the 
!-  .fcty  of  Americans,  against  spirited  opposl- 
tisn  he  carried  the  burden  of  the  defense  of 
this  Nation  to  successful  conclusu  n. 

Mr  Eaton  Did  Prrsldent  R'  uspvelt  allow 
war  to  strike  with  our  defenses  u.adequate? 

^-  "^ MACK.  Emphatically  no.  We  all 
rem  ..e  partisan  isolati  mUts  and  their 
efforts  to  thwart  preparednefs.  President 
Roosevelt  proposed  lend-lease  which  organ- 
ized industry  to  war-production  levels  and 
helped  hold  the  Axis  while  we  prepared.  He 
p!o;K)sed— and  his  idea  was  called  fantastic  - 
the  50.000-alrplane   :  ^-^  the 

bnsls  of  the  air  pou. yed  Ger- 
many. He  had  proposed  but  was  defeated  by 
a  small  group  of  reactionaries  the  fortifica- 
tion of  Guam.  Whenever  anyone  says  Re- 
member Pearl  Harbor. "  I  could  aUo  say  '  Re- 
memt>er  Guam. " 

Mr.  Eato.'«.  What  about  the  Jap  atUck  at 
Pearl  Harbor.' 

Mr.  McCoiMACK  No  American  could  have 
prevented  the  Japanese  war.  It  came  be- 
cause Japan  wanted  war— not  because  of 
anything  America  did  or  failed  to  do  it 
came  while  we  were  In  diplom.itlc  conver- 
sation With  Japan  endeavoring  to  avoid  war— 
and  simply  becau.«e  Japan  willed  war  Any 
intimation  that  President  Roosevelt  allowed 
war  with  Japan  Is  neither  a  casual  He  nor 
careless  distortion  of  the  facts.  It  Is  a  de- 
liberate f  ,  n  to  deceive  the  American 
public  f               .  r  purposes. 

Mr  Eaton-.  What  did  President  Roosevelt 
envision    for   America? 

ilr.  McCoRMACK.  President  Roosevelt  vl- 
sloned  an  A.merica  where  factory  workers 
are  not  dt;,carded  when  they  reach  their 
prime,  where  there  Is  no  endless  chain  of 
poverty  from  generation  to  generation,  where 
impoverished  farmers  do  not  become  home- 
less wanderers,  where  monopoly  does  not 
make  youth  a  beggar  for  his  Job.  He  foresaw 
an  America  whose  rivers  and  valleys  and  nat- 
ural resources  are  protected  as  the  heritage 
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of  the  American  people.  He  was  ever  Wi.rking 
for  the  ideal  that  small  business  would  have 
the  right  to  grow  and  prosper.  He  saw  the 
great  cultural  and  educational  opportunities 
of  this  Nation.  He  saw  in  the  America  of 
tomorrow  the  wheels  of  trade  and  Industry 
continuing  to  turn  without  stifling  by  the 
crtiel  hand  of  monopoly,  with  legitimate 
profits  the  fair  reward  of  legitimate  business. 
He  saw  peace  In  the  ranks  of  labor— freedom 
from  servitude  throusih  unions  undcmlnated 
by  outside  force  or  inside  dictator.  He  vi- 
sioned  management -labor  reconciliation 
through  which  the  dignity  and  security  of 
the  humblest  citizen  would  be  achieved.  He 
saw  an  America  devoted  to  peace,  unified  by 
tolerance  and  religious  faith,  confident  of 
her  strength  because  her  citizens  were  strong 
In  body  and  mind  and  heart,  secure  and  una- 
fraid. 

That  was  the  America  for  which  r;c-!der.t 
Roosevelt  fought.  That  America  wa.,  the 
country  he  loved  so  well  and  for  which  he 
died. 

Mr  Eaton  Would  you  care  to  prophesy  the 
place  President  Roosevelt  will  occupy  in  his- 
tory? 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt belongs  to  the  ages.  He  established  for 
America  a  sound  social  order  adequate  for 
our  economic  greatness.  Under  his  leader- 
ship America  grew  In  strength.  His  life  il- 
lumined the  way.  He  takes  his  place  with 
Washington.  Jefferson.  Jackson,  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson.  The  America  of  today  follows  In  his 
footsteps,  confident  of  every  tomorrow. 


Use  of  CommiHee  Subpena   as   Punitive 
Measure  Is  Abuse  of  Delegated  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16,  1346 

Mr.  HAVENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
2  wcek.s  ago  I  voted,  with  mi.sgiving.s.  to 
support  the  recommendation  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities that  the  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Fascist  Refugee  Committee  be  cited  for 
contempt  as  a  result  of  his  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  issued  by  the  House  com- 
mittee directing  him  to  produce  the 
books  and  records  of  his  organiZcAi,ion. 

I  did  -SO  because  I  felt  that  the  subpena 
power  of  Congress,  when  legally  exer- 
cised, should  be  obeyed,  and  that  no  per- 
son has  a  right  to  defy  the  orderly  proc- 
e.sses  of  our  Government.  I  did  so.  de- 
spite the  fact  that  I  had  voted  against 
the  creation  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  and  that  I  enter- 
tained grave  doubt  whether  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  committee  al- 
ways exercised  the  powers  delegated  to 
them  by  Congress  in  a  fair  and  un- 
prejudiced manner.  At  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted,  together  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House,  to  quash  citations  for  con- 
tempt which  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  had  recommended 
to  be  i&sued  against  all  of  the  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Anti- 
Fascist  Refugee  Committee. 

The  citation  for  contempt  voted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  against  the 
chairman  of  the  Anti-Fasci.st  Refugee 
Committee  was  a  sufficient  action,  Mr. 


Speaker,  to  enable  the  courts  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  authority  of  Congress 
had  been  illegally  defied. 

But  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  by  di- 
vided vote,  again  recommended  that 
citations  for  contempt  be  issued  against 
the  17  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Ant i -Fascist  Refugee  Committee 
whom  the  House  of  Repre.sentatives  liad 
previously  refused  to  cite.  A  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  Mr.  Robinson 
of  Utah,  took  the  floor  and  stated  that  he 
was  opposed  to  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation and  that  in  his  opinion  the 
members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Anti-Fascist  Refugee  Committee  were  in- 
nocent of  the  charge  of  contempt, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  facts  clearly 
indicate  that  the  committee,  by  divided 
vote,  is  attempting  to  use  the  subpena 
power  delegated  to  it  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  punitive  purposes. 
In  my  opinion  the  House  never  intended 
that  its  subpena  power  should  be  used  in 
such  a  manner.  The  committee  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
un-American  and  subversive  activities 
in  this  country  and  of  recommending 
legislation  which  would  prevent  the 
existence  of  any  such  activities.  No 
convincing  evidence  that  the  individuals 
named  in  these  contempt  proceedings  are 
guilty  of  such  activities  haf  been  pre- 
sented to  the  House.  Indeed,  members 
of  the  committee  have  today  stated  that 
much  of  the  testimony  concerning  these 
individuals  was  of  such  a  secret  nature 
that  it  could  not  be  disclosed  even  to  the 
membership  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  law  of  the 
suspect  in  America.  No  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  the  House  to  prove 
that  these  17  individuals  can  reasonably 
be  presumed  to  be  guilty  of  subversive 
conduct.  Therefore,  I  have  cast  my  vote 
against  this  resolution. 


Bidding  for  Star  Mail  Routes  Is  Antiquated 
System 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  dis"- 
trict  we  have  a  great  many  star  mail 
routes  because  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
areas  that  are  sparsely  populated.  I 
have  per.^onally  talked  to  several  of  the 
men  who  hold  star-route  contracts  un- 
der our  present  old-fashioned  star-route 
bidding  system.  I  find  that  they  have 
had  to  compete  against  competition  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  many  cases  they 
are  actually  operating  their  route  at  a 
loss. 

In  one  instance,  the  holder  of  a  star- 
route  contract  has  had  to  deliver  mail  by 
water,  by  airplane,  by  skis,  and  by  walk- 
ing on  snowshoes  over  high  snow  drifts. 
He  has  been  compelled  to  hire  an  assist- 
ant and  pay  for  his  wage  out  of  his  own 
salary.   To  my  knowledge,  this  is  the  only 


branch  of  our  Government  that  expects 
its  employees  to  work  for  little  or  nothing 
and  often  at  a  financial  loss. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  H.  R.  2000 
and  S.  635  should  be  made  into  law  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  Tliis  opinion 
is  shared  by  many. 

Following  is  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Jcurnal-Gazette.  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
signed  by  Mr.  Melvin  R.  SchwarU.  ViCe 
president  of  the  Indiana  Star  Rou'e 
Organization,  which  sets  forth  many  of 
the  arguments  against  the  present  anti- 
quated system  of  star-route  mail  opera- 
tion :  ' 

facts  concerning  stah-eouti  service 
Editor  op  the  Journal-Gazette: 

The  star-route  service  was  installed  In  1845 
for  a  spccillc  purpose  and  conditions  of  that 
time — transportation  of  mall  In  locked 
pouches  between  post  offices — primarily  and 
largely  by  stage  coach  which  was  then  the 
principal  means  of  transportation. 

The  star-route  service  Is  still  one  of  the 
most  Important  units  of  the  postal  service. 

Needless  to  say  it  Is  a  long  way  from  the 
conditions  of  1845  to  the  transportation  con- 
ditions of  1945.  However,  that  law  has  never 
been  changed  except  for  a  couple  of  minor 
amendments  In  1940  which  did  not  alter 
the  principle  or  make  any  change  In  the 
policy  or  system  In  use  for  the  last  100  years. 
One  of  these  changes  was  the  90-day  clause 
which  gave  the  contractor  90  days  In  which 
to  give  up  his  route  or  rebid  it  In  case  the 
pay  was  Inadequate.  Now  the  Department 
controller  comes  along  and  says  If  there  Isn't 
a  competent  new  contractor  that  the  old  con- 
tractor is  responsible  until  the  new  contrac- 
tor is  awarded  the  contract.  S.nce  when  can 
a  department  official  go  over  Congress  and 
Senate  and  make  his  own  laws?  This  has 
happened  right  here  in  Indiana  where  the 
old  contractor  was  held  responsible  and  pay 
deducted  from  his  pay  to  give  to  the  new 
contractor  after  the  90-day  period. 

In  the  ICO  years  since  1E45  the  entire  postal 
service  has  changed.  Most  of  today's  postal 
service  has  been  created  since  that  time  and 
none  of  It  on  1845  principle.  Successive 
changes  have  been  made  in  modernizing  the 
various  branches  and  units  In  keeping  them 
up  with  changing  times  and  conditions.  '  The 
single  exception  has  been  the  failure  of  In- 
clusion of  the  star-route  service. 

There  has  been  worked  out  a  principle  and 
policy  of  permanency  and  security  of  employ- 
ment with  fair  pay  for  postal  work  which  for 
many  years  Department  officials  have  set  tip 
as  an  absolute  necessity,  essential  in  postal 
work,  which  they  assign  postal  efficiency  and 
all  other  postal  unit.";  and  have  been  kept 
abreast  of  the  times  and  changed  conditions 
by  revision  changes  and  amendments  to  ex- 
isting laws  governing  them. 

The  result  of  maintaining  the  star-route 
unit  under  an  obsolete  and  outmoded  sys- 
tem Is  thousands  of  bankrupt  carriers,  thou- 
sands of  failures  of  contractors  and  mall 
service.  Inefficiency,  chaos  beyond  belief,  ex- 
cessive administrative  costs,  surplus  officials, 
racketeering,  sale  of  postal  routes.  In  short 
a  bewildering  maze  of  conditions,  that  are 
nothing  short  of  a  national  disgrace. 

For  the  last  10  years  officials  have  gone  to 
extreme  ends  to  defend  and  perpetuate  this 
system.  The  record  will  support  this  state- 
ment. 

Instead  of  any  changes  in  the  laws  as  for 
other  units.  Department  officials  have  put 
Into  effect  their  own  regulations. 

After  50  years  the  stagecoach  had  disap- 
peared and  the  railroad  era  had  taken  Its 
place.  Then  rural  delivery  was  established. 
At  that  time  (In  1901)  the  Department  an- 
nounced a  "new  regulation'  requiring  star 
routes  to  perform  partial  delivery  service  and 
followed  that  in  1918  with  what  the  Depart- 
ment termed  "a  new  feature"  which  was 
added  full  rural  delivery  service  to  any  star 
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Department  instead  of  a  contrac- 


an  1 

e  : 
tie 
poor  Ibl 


pa  IS 


tlie 


Ml  rlers 


b»e 


tley 


behind  the  reason  ofBcials  have 
c4[itlniM  this  system  and  condt- 


Mr.   Schviartz 
Letters  Colpmn 
•ditor  of   t 
WasTie.  Ind 
torial  in  sudport 


llel 


syi  tem 


p\irp<se 


pot  iches 


Last  Sunda  r 
a  letter  by 
dent  of   the 
tlon.  calling 
out  moded 
mall  service 

The  servlc« 
specifk; 
tn  locked 
vtage  coach 
of  transports 
too  years  ago 
for  two  mlnqr 
of  which.  M 
principle  or 

The  Post 
1901 

8t?r    routes 
livery  service 
lull  rural  de 
which  It 
that  now  87> 
form  full  or 

Tlie  star 
on  bids 
wtth  the 
under   whlcti 
bankruptcy 
tractors 
eost5.   and 
mall  ser\-lce. 

Two    bill*. 
8.    635.    are 
which,  if 
culties  and 


aaiioini;ed 


wis  led 


n  iut«! 
recel  red 


sys  :em 


rest]  Ited 
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MXLVIM    R     SCHWAKTZ. 

Vice  P^fsidrnt  of  the  /ndisrui  Star 


article   In   the   Public 

evidently   inspired   the 

le  Journal -Gazette   of   Port 

to  write  the  foil'  di- 

of  Mr.  Schwui  _     .,  vs: 


■TAB-aout*  CAxaixas  aasavx  a  bskak 

the  Joumal-Oazette  published 
Ivin  R    Schwartz,  vice  prest- 
Indtana   Star   Route  OrKuniza- 
attentlon  to  the  obsolete  and 
under  which  the  star-route 
a  operated 
wa.<*  Installed  in   1M5  for  the 
of  the  transportation  of  mall 
between  post  ofDces.     The 
then   the   principal    means 
ion.     The  law  which  was  passed 
has  never  been  changed  except 
amendments  in  1940.  neither 
Schwarts  contends,  altered  the 
>ollcy  in  u?e  for  a  century 
>fllce    Department,    however.    In 
a  new  regulation  requiring 
to    perform    partial    rural    de- 
In  1918  the  Department  added 
ivery  service  to  any   star  route 
to  perform  that  service,  so 
percent  of  the  .•■tar  routes  per- 
partl.»l  rural  delivery  servlcf 
ej  are  let  by  contracts  based 
.  and  those  who  are  familiar 
claim  that  the  cundltiuns 
it    Is   operated   have    brought 
I  nd  ruin  to  thousands  of  con- 
In  excessive  administrative 
cliused   much   confusion    in    the 


designated   as  H    R    3000  and 

Qow    pending    before    Congress 

would  clear  up  the  dlffl- 

drlng  the  star- route  aervicc  up 


pa  sed 


to  date.  Since  the  star-route  contractors 
have  been  the  forgotten  men  for  so  long.  It 
Is  doubtful  whether  the  bUls  wUl  pass. 

Congreas  should  get  busy  and  push  these 
bills  to  passage  Into  law  and  correct  a  con- 
dition which  la  100  years  old.  The  star- 
route  carrier*  would  then  be  on  the  came 
as  regular  rural  carriers. 


Dairy  Price  Controls  and  Subsidies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJSENT.fTIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16.  1946 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  three 
counties  in  New  York  State,  in  each  of 
which  counties  is  a  highly  developed 
dairy  industry.  The  three  counties 
which  comprise  my  district  are  Chau- 
tauqua. Cattaraujrus.  and  Allegany.  The 
fine  dairy  herd.s  in  these  counties  have 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  welfare 
and  prosperity  of  the  communities  of 
western  New  York.  What  I  may  say 
with  reference  to  the  dairy  Industry  in 
the  district  which  I  represent  will  hold 
true  so  far^  other  dairy  sections  of  the 
country  are  involved,  in  the  di.<^tre98 
caused  by  the  political  system  of  sub- 
sidles,  and  by  OPA  reeulations.  What 
the  dairymen  want,  and  what  all  liberty- 
lovlnK  Americans  should  have,  is  a  free 
market.  A  free  market  is  one  of  the 
freedoms  that  should  be  a  part  of  any 
honf-*    '--nversion  prc','ram. 

Vy.  ii  free  market  there  will  be 

no  relief  from  the  pre.>ent  program  of 

ruin  which  is  day  bj-  d"-   -'    " -> 

of  the  basic  farm  indu-  : 

States.     To  *  production  is  to  feed 

the  fire  of  ;:.: ri  and  starve  the  con- 
sumers. Under  the  present  totalitarian 
r           '  nroduc- 

t  le  have 

already  suffered  perilous  depletion  as  a 
r*"  '  f  CPA's  feed  procram  and  price 
f'  in.-v.     If  OPA  is  continued,  it  will 

mean  the  destruction  of  milk-producinii: 
cattle  for  beef  if  feed  enough  can  be 
obtained  to  fatten  them.  Such  a  course 
of  procedure  will  be  a  direct  blow  at  the 
economy  of  the  country  as  a  whole; 
moreover,  it  is  an  inhuman  prosram 
that,  if  .  ;^<j.  will  affect  disa 

ly  hund.  thousands  of  bab       u  - 

pendent  upon  milk  for  nourishment, 
health,  and  life.  There  will  be  no  escape 
from  the  inflation  of  milk  prices  until  a 
free  market  Is  established  by  the  removal 
of  subsidies  and  OPA  control.  I  am  op- 
posed to  H   R   6042. 

Under  leave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
a  letter  which  expresses  the  needs  of 
1500  000  persons — all  members  of  farm 
families; : 

Thx  Natiomal  Coopctativt  Mhjc 

Paooucnu'  FEOxaA-noN. 
Waxhtngton  D  C  .  Apnl  IS.  1946. 
To  All  Members  of  the  House  of  Rrprttenf' 
tilts 
Re  H   R.  fOtt,  HtialLin  of  prlee  eootroU 
and  subsidies. 

I  am  writing  you  in  behalf  of  the  more 
than  1.&J0.00<J  persons,  all  members  oC  tbe 


farm  families  comprising  cur  federated  or- 
ganizations. Their  income  In  greater  part 
depends  upon  the  su  '    '  f  of  our 

day-to-day  activities  In  ad- 

dition to  these,  there  are  tliousauds  of  hired 
farm  workers  and  salaried  Workers  who  are 
employed  by  our  member  organizations  In 
the  field  and  In  plant",  who^  Inccme  can 
only  he  paid  by  the  returns  on  dairy  products 
handltd  by  us. 

We  object  to  the  passage  by  tbe  House  of  H. 
R.  6042.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Emergency  Price 
Ccn:rol  and  Stabilization  Acts  of  1942.  in  the 
form  reported  by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency   C  . 

We  object  >ntlnuatlon  of  the  com- 

bined price-control  and  subsidy  system  en- 
visasrcd  by  the  reported  bill.  We  fear  that  lU 
ri ..ictment   will   fasten   upon   dairy   farmers 

t   -  : V  years  to  come  both  controlled  price 

(  nd  subsidies.  In  lieu  of  fair  prices. 

I  tlie 

I  .>e  of 

reii-'i.  Also  ihe  directive,  known  as  the 
Monroney  amendment  to  the  committee 
bill — which  reduces  authorized  subsidies  by 
,...-  ,  i-th  but  provides  lor  no  r'atses  in  price 
I  "xceot  .".t  the  whim  of  some  govern- 

nie..:  utflcials — is  s  cruel  and  callous  answer 
to  ct;ur>-  farmers'  cry  for  relief  and  freedom. 

Our  people  8e«»k  termination  of  dairy  price 
controls.  sutMldies.  snd  the  regulations  flow- 
ing out  of  this  system  not  later  than  June  30 
'  '    '  They  have  seer.  - 

n  "Aclal  posltl.  -• 

'<  and  its  pruducts.  Today 
'  s  Nation  are  experiencing  the 
greatest  shortage  of  butter  in  cur  hutory. 
Priee  relationships  of  dairy  products  In  the 
us  regions  and  among  the  various  prod- 
ucts are  so  unbalanced  •  ■  '  rd«T 
or  series  of  orders  tsaur  .  s'ti-ji 
'              -ve  the  situation.     N  n  iW 

f  steady  trend  tow.,:..   .        p-Q. 

tiucricn  of  milk  and  cream  on  the  farms  ex- 
cept an  order  to  absndon  control.  Only  the 
abolition  of  the  twin  evils  of  control  and  sub- 
sidies can  bring  a  returi.  -y 

Our  people   are   desp»  :  .ed   over 

the  rrect  upon  th?m  ol  Mr  Bowies'  bulge- 
the-line  policy.  Wage  renegoliaUons  on 
some  dairy  farms  for  hired  labor  subsequent 
to  this  announced  policy  already  have  In- 
creased coats  slarmlngly  Dairy  herds  con- 
tinue to  disappear  and  thousands  of  dslry 
farmers  todsy  are  planning  to  continue  their 
acUve  production  of  milk  only  through  the 
present  flush  season  and  then  beef  their 
COW3  in  late  summer  for  such  prices  ss  the 
butcher  will  give. 

If  the  House  In  its  judgment  cannot  give 
us  the  reUrf  we  beg  by  June  SO,  the  next  best 
OoagNMloaal  action  would  l>e  adopt  inn  of  nn 
amendmeot  which  was  offered  In  c<  f 

by  Mr.  Job  Woicott  of  Mlcbtg.<  .  s 
amendment  woi.  .re  a  removal  of  not 

less  than   one-I  r   existing   subsidies 

within  every  i5-day  period  imtU  subsidies 
have  dirnppenred  It  would  also  provide 
for  con. pens*  tcry  Increases  of  price  ceUings 
in  lieu  of  removed  subsidies  snd  for  in- 
creases in  cost  of  production  since  January 
1.  ISMl.  In  the  case  of  milk  and  its  prcd- 
ucts  It  would  provide  that  these  increased 
cost*  shAll  be  calculated  by  regions  and  areas. 
The  Woicott  amendment  applies  to  all  agrl- 
ctMtural  commodities  snd  products  manu- 
factured from  them. 

At  this  time  I  am  calling  your  attention 
to  the  (act  that  the  longer  the  subsidy  prke- 
contrul  sysUra  conUnues  the  harder  it  will 
be  to  get  rid  of  It.  Also  In  a  day  of  uncer- 
uinty  those  who  receives  subsidies,  while 
hating  them,  will  become  Increasingly  fear- 
ful of  the  resulu  following  their  removal. 
Thus  this  vicious  policy  each  year  will  have 
•  greater  chance  to  tecome  Incorporated  Into 
ovur  economic  stnxrture.  with  aecoBipanytng 
Increases  of  the  pubUe  debt  an:l  tbe  hazards 
ox  Covcnuneot 
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Finally,  the  bill  Is  unrealistic  In  that  It 
seeks  to  continue  the  pretense  of  pile?  con- 
trol wl^en  everybody  knows  that  its  adniin- 
Istraticn  has  deteriorated  and  is  rapidly 
breakr;;^  e'.own. 

Sincerely  yours. 

CIIAXLES  W.  KO'_M.«.N. 

Secretary. 


Jeopardizing  the  National  Sect:rity 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  J.  ERVIN,  JR. 

OF   NORTH    CAROI  IN.\      « 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  .^hort 
time  axsigncd  to  debate  upon  the  bill  to 
increase  the  pay  of  men  in  the  armed* 
forces  deprived  many  of  us  of  the  op- 
portunity of  expres.'<ing  our  position  in 
respect  to  this  measure  ujaon  the  floor 
of  the  House.  I  hereby  exercise  the  priv- 
ilege granted  Members  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record,  in  relation  to  this 
propo."al  for  the  purpose  of  stating  that 
I  deemed  this  bill  unwise  and  voted 
against  the  same  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: First,  the  bill  increases  the  annual 
burden  imposed  upon  the  true  forgotten 
man.  the  American  taxpayer,  by  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars;  second. 
the  bill  works  extreme  injustice  to  those 
who  bore  the  hazards  of  battle  while  the 
"shooting  war"  wa.s  on  by  paying  sub- 
.stantially  larger  sum.s  for  peacetime  serv- 
ice than  were  paid  for  wartime  service; 
and  third,  the  bill  will  eventually  work 
toward  the  destruction  of  the  strength  of 
the  armed  forces  of  the  Nation. 

This  last  observation  Is  true  because 
someday  we  .shall  have  a  Congress  which 
does  not  believe  that  all  national  prob- 
lems must  be  solved  by  extracting  moneys 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  When  this 
comes  to  pass.  Congress  will  practice 
economy  by  reducing  the  personnel  and 
equipmeht  of  the  armed  forces,  not  by 
decreasing  the  pay  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  History  shows  that  salaries  and 
wages  established  by  Congress  are  never 
reduced.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  if 
this  bill  becomes  law.  its  ultimate  effect 
will  be  the  reverse  of  that  promL-sed  by  its 
sponsors.  It  will  insure  that  our  armed 
forces  Will  be  small  and  inadequate. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  House 
is  an  inevitable  con.sequence  of  the  error 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  House  in 
emasculating  the  measure  to  extend  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  psychological 
explanation  for  the  strange  tendency  of 
the  American  people  to  forsake  their 
reasons  and  to  follow  their  emotions 
when  questions  involving  the  providing 
of  manpower  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
arise  One  of  the  beloved  teachers  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Collier 
Cobb,  professor  of  geology,  was  wont  to 
remark  that  wise  men  learned  by  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  that  fools  learned  by 
their  own  experience  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  us  learned  -by  neither  the  ex- 
perience of  others  nor  by  our  own  ex- 
perience.   Evidently,  three  wars  in  less 


than  50  years  have  been  insufficient  to 
give  us  the  wisdom  posses.^d  even  by 
fools.  We  still  pay  no  he?d  to  Oliver 
Cromwell's  injunction  "to  trust  in  the 
Lord  and  keep  your  powder  dry." 

It  is  passing  strange  how  Americans 
ignore  the  truth  of  history  that  mankind 
spends  a  lar^e  part  of  his  trea.'^ure  and 
blood  and  time  in  the  waging  of  war. 
It  is  also  passing  strange  how  easily  we 
delude  cutrelves  into  believing  that  we 
are  to  b?  blessed  beyond  all  past  genera- 
tions and  are  to  enjoy  iorever  the  bless- 
ings of  p?ace  We  have  established  the 
United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving peace  for  the  world.  I  believe  in 
doing  everything  to  uphold  the  hands  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization.  I  hope 
with  all  of  my  heart  that  the  United 
Nations  Organization  will  be  ?.ble  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world,  but  I 
frankly  admit  that  my  faith  that  it  will 
be  able  to  do  so  is  exceedingly  weak.  Evil 
has  not  yet  forsaken  the  hearts  of  men. 
We  are  repeating  today  the  folly  which 
we  pursued  after  the  First  World  War 
when  we  sank  a  fine  Navy  with  our  foun- 
tain pens  and  permitted  our  Army  and 
Navy  to  become  too  weak  to  protect  us 
against  foreign  aggression. 

The  privileges  of  citiz?nship  carry  with 
them  corresponding  duties.  Among  these 
duties  are  those  of  paying  taxes  and  of 
serving  in  the  armed  forces  in  times  of 
national  emergency.  To  my  mind,  it 
would  be  just  as  logical  to  depend  .solely 
upon  the  contributions  of  voluntary  tax- 
payers for  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  it  is  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
service  of  volunteers  for  our  national  de- 
fence in  times  of  national  emergency. 

The  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  presented  to  the  House  a  forth- 
right bill  extending  the  Selective  Service 
Act  until  February  15.  1947.    A  majority 
of  the  House  wrote  into  this  bill  amend- 
ments  which   absolutely   destroyed   the 
value  of  the  bill.    The  majority  of  the 
Hou.se  did  this  in  the  belief  that  sufficient 
volunteers    would    be    forthcoming.      I 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
acted  unwisely  because  their  object  would 
have  been  reached  under  the  original 
bill   without   jeopardizing   the   national 
defense  and  without   indicating  to  the 
world  a  tendency  to  refuse  the  responsi- 
bility new  resting  upon  us  as  the  greatest 
nation  on  earth.     This  is  true  because 
the  original  bill  provided  in  substance 
that  no  person  should  be  drafted  during 
any   month   when   sufficient   volunteers 
were  obtained  to  fill  such  month's  quota. 
I  opposed  and  voted  against  the  Vin- 
son amendment  susj)ending  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Selective  Service  Act  from 
May  15.  1S46.  until  October  15,  1946,  and 
transferring  from  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent    the     respon.sibility     of     deciding 
whether  inductions  under  the  act  should 
be  resumed  after  October  15.  1946.  be- 
cause I  considered  that  such  amendment 
constituted   an   abdication   of   congres- 
sional functions  and  because  I  believed 
that  such  amendment  jeopardized  the 
national  security  in  one  of  the  most  cru- 
cial periods  of  our  national  history. 

i  also  opposed  and  voted  against  the 
May  amendment  increasing  the  age  lim- 
its of  those  subjects  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice Act  from  18  to  20  years  because  I 


realized  that  this  amendment  reduced  to 
a  mere  handful  the  groups  to  whom  the 
act  would  apply.  This  is  so  because 
practically  all  physically  and  mentally 
competent  boys,  who  have  heretofore  be- 
come 18  years  of  age,  have  already  en- 
tered the  armed  forces.  There  will  be 
few  men  of  the  age  of  20  years  in  the 
United  States  available  for  induction 
into  the  armed  forces  between  October 
15.  1946.  and  February  15.  1947.  whwi 
the  extension  of  the  act  expires,  who  are 
not  now  in  the  armed  forces  or  who  have 
not  heretofore  been  discharged  there- 
from after  arduous  service  therein.  It 
follows  that  one  is  not  far  from  the  truth 
in  as.serting  that,  as  a  practical  matter, 
a  majority  of  the  House  has  approved  a 
draft  law  under  which  nobody  can  be 
drafted. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  exempt  from  lia- 
bility to  military  and  naval  service  all  of 
those  able-bodied  boys  in  civil  life  under 
20  years  of  age  on  February  15.  1247.  and 
to  retain  in  the  Army  and  Navy  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  those  reaching  18 
years  of  age  before  May  15.  1946.  It  is 
far  worse  to  jeopardize  the  national  se- 
curity under  the  circum.stances  now  con- 
fronting us. 

After  my  votes  against  the  Vinson  and 
May  amendments  proved  incfTectual.  I 
voted  to  recommit  the  emasculated  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee  in  the  hope  that  the 
committee  might  bring  forth  a  new  bill. 
This  vote  was  also  ineffectual.  I  then 
voted  to  send  the  emasculated  bill  to  the 
Senate  in  the  hope  that  such  body  would 
amend  the  measure  by  restoring  the  pro- 
visions removed  therefrom  by  the  House 
amendments. 


OPA  Extension 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  Crawford  amend- 
ment to  H.  R.  6042.  but  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  am  opposed  to 
H.  R.  6042  known  as  the  OPA  extension 
bill.  It  is  a  vicioi^s  piece  of  legislation 
and  in  operation  and  administration  it 
has  followed  gestapo  methods  inimical 
to  the  welfare  and  security  of  our  citi- 
zens. It  has  been  one  of  several  l*'jvr 
Deal  instrumentalities  for  tyrannizing 
our  free  people,  preventing  reconversion, 
increasing  inflation,  and  fostering  black 
markets. 

Under  leave  to  extend  and  with  per- 
mission granted  to  include  telegrams,  I 
here  insert  them: 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  Apra  15,  1946. 
Hen.  Daniel  Reed, 

Congressman,  Washington.  D.  C: 

As  president  of  Allegany  County  Auto  Deal- 
ers Association,  representing  29  dealers,  v/e 
wish  to  go  on  record  and  solicit  your  support 
for  Crawford  amendment  adopted  by  House 
Banking    and    Currency    Committee    which 
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probltkltx  OFil  from  changing  dealer  tr»de 
discounts  lor  g  established  over  mimy  jean. 
ThiS  amendr  lent  wjU  mean  great  help  for 
old  and  new  lealcrs  to  create  more  jobs  and 
give  better  S4  rrice  to  the  motor  public. 

Glen  L.  Smith 
nrtHd^nt,  7     County     Auto 

s  A  n. 


F».\Niit 
Hon.   Daniel 
House  of 


p'    ■--      vo 
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I.TVILLI.  N.  Y..  April  15.  1946. 

RECD. 

Representative:^. 

Washington.  DC.: 
»    for    Crawford    amendment; 
tradltlcnal    discount    will    help 
remain  in  *  ige 

dealers  get  .-     .  .m- 

intuln     higher    standards     ot 
)iormg  public. 

Watkins  &  Sons. 


e  3 


E  la 


DuNKiaK.  N.  Y..  April  15.  1948. 
Hun     Danifi    RED). 

Hou^e  o^ Representatives. 

Washington.  D  C  • 
Would  appreciate  your  approval  Crawford 
amendment:    will   enrb'.e   us   to   keep  going. 
five  employ  neni   to   more   men,  and   better 
service  to  pi  iblic. 

Damon  Dvolet  Motors.  Inx. 


OlEaW.  N.  Y.,  April  IS.  1946. 
flon.  Daniel  Rekii, 

Congre:i\ional  O^re 

Washington.  D   C: 

your  best  endeavors  to  pass  the 

endment  to  OPA  eitenslon  bill 

This  amendment  will  help  deal- 

frnm  the  past  years  of  no  busl- 

pfrmlt  expansion  with   Increased 
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IflAzzA  MoToas. 


Oowanda.  N.  Y..  April  15,  1946. 
Dantel  Reeo. 

Washington.  D.  C 
OPA  extension  bill,  H.  R    6042. 
T    action    today.     It    should    be 
If  not  that,  at  least  very  much 
and  paragraph  q.  section  2, 
ndment  should  be  kept  tn  new 
Please  do  yrur  part 
Fox  Motor  Sales  and  Service. 


8<  ope 


n  e 


o  Its 


Ja  4ESTOWN.  N  Y..  Ap'tl  15.  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  Reu>. 

House  opice  Building. 

Washington.  D  C.' 
Passage  of  bill  H  R.  6C42  mi~~t  essential  to 
allow  dealers  to  recuperpte  Ir  )  u  lack  of  new 
cars  for  the  mst  4'^  years  and  to  give  them 
enough  profl  t  to  get  started  and  create  more 
Jobs  for  vete  -ans. 

TkLSMcJw    SCHVLTZ    P0NTI..C    CO..    iHC. 

WksTFirtD.  H.  Y  .  April  IS.  1946. 
Bon.  Repres  mtatlve  DANnn.  A.  Reeo. 
House  Of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D  C: 
ezteilsion  bill  H.  R  6042  will  be  on 
Monday.  April  15.  Request  you 
Ive  careful  attention.  This  bill 
T  and  old  dealers  a  fresh  start, 
jobs,  and  give  better  service  to 


PORTACX    OaRACE. 

Joseph    Lachiusa. 

Olx.»n.  N.  Y..  April  IS.  1946. 
A.  Rsio. 

of  Congress.  Next  House  Office 
Washington.  D.  C: 
security  of  motor  dealers  busl- 
employees,  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
CraKford  amendment.    Living  costs 
sell  and  service  motortrucks 
as   much    con>lderation    as    is 
viorkers  who  build  them. 
Freeman  Equipment  Co.,  Inc., 
Victor  D.  Freeborn. 

President. 


I  ig. 


a  ho 


Wiairiau).  N.  T..  April  15.  1946. 
Hon    Danizi.  A.  Rzn, 

House  Office  Buiiding. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Do     all     possible     to     support     Crawford 
amendment  and  let  the  auto  dealers  have  a 
chance. 

Farm  Storx. 


Sherman.  N.  Y..  ilpril  15,  l'J46. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 
House  of  Repre- 

iton.    D.    C  • 
Appreciate    support    ot    Crawford    nmend- 
meni.     Having  liad  no  n.-w  cars  fcr  4  years. 
we  feel  that  a  cut  In  discount  with  low  rate 
of  deliveries  is  grossly  unfair. 

W.  L.  NtHTALL  &  Sons. 

Tord  Dealers. 
Glenn  Newhoitse. 
Chrysler-Plymoutt'  Dealer. 

Dlnkirk.  N.  Y..  April  15.  1946. 
Congressman  Dan  Rxz3. 

Member  nt  House  of  Representatives. 
H  D   C: 

It  Is  V.  iuc:bile  dealers  that  the 

Crawfcrd  amendment  be  passed.     In  all  sense 
of  Justice  we   are  hoping  sincerely  for  your 
▼otp  m  this  matter. 
With  kindest  thanks. 

Be\ttt  ScLLCas  Nash  Deaieks. 


Dunkirk.  N.  Y..  ilprti  15,  1946. 
Congressman  Dan  Reko. 

Member  of  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
It  Is  vital  to  automobile  dealers  that  the 
Crawford  amendment  be  passed.     In  all  sense 
of  Justice  we   are  hoping  sincerely  for  your 
vote  in  this  matter 
With  kindest  thanks. 

Willis  CAa  Sales. 


JAMXSTOWN.  N.  Y..  Aprti  15.  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We  request  that  you  support  the  amend- 
ment to   bill  No.  6042  which  prohibits  OPA 
from  changing  established   trade  discounts. 
HoLMLVND  Nelson  Motors, 
Carl  O    Nclson,  Jfanasier. 


WrsTFTTio.  N.  Y..  April  15.  1946. 
Hon.  Danti'.  a    Reeo. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C.: 
We  urge  you  to  do  everything  possible  to 
support  the  Crawford  amendment.  Should 
dealers'  discount  pet  further  cut  every  legiti- 
mate dealer  will  be  forced  to  sell  throuKh 
black  market  In  order  to  make  any  profit. 
This  one-man  government  must  be  stopped. 
P.  B.  Jones  Chevrolft. 


SiLVRRCRKEK.  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1946. 
Dan   Reeo. 

Congressman: 
Por  more  Jobs  and  better  service  to  public 
back  the  Crawford  amendment. 

Lxwortht  Motor  Co., 

N.  L.  HCFTOWEH. 

Jamestown.  N.  Y  .  AprtZ  15,  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Rezo. 

If  we  can't  get  rid  of  OPA  your  support  in 
voting  for  the  Crawford  amendment  would 
be  appreciated. 

PAaxxR  Motor  Sales  Inc., 
L.  L.  Pvtnet,  President. 


Predonta,  N.  Y.,  April  15,  1946. 
Hon.  Dantkl  A.  Rzed. 

fiouse  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Would    appreciate    your    approval    of    the 
Crawford  amendment  as  It  would  help  to 
keep  our  head  above  water  and  allows  us  to 
expand  and  ofTer  more  emploj'ment. 

bLT)LET  Motors. 


Jamestown.  N  Y  .  i4pril  15.  1948. 
Hon   Dakirl  a.  Rked. 

Huu.ie  Office  Butfrfinft 

W  n.  D  C  : 

We  stronplv  r«fr.i,  yi^u  ^u.  r>ort  the 

Crawford  an  t  to  OPA  fx  bill 

H.  R.  6042  whi'  II  I  ri'hlblts  OPA  ii^  m  mang- 
Int:  established  trade  disccunt  or  handling 
chargts. 

New  Baolr  Motors  Inc. 


OtEAN.  N    Y  .  April  14,  7SJfi. 
Hon.  Dantel  Reeo. 
House  of  Repre 

...    . .  .qton.  D   C  : 

Please  support  the  Crawfcrd  amendment 
t  r-'x  -  -  -n  bill  H.  R  6042  This  is 
I.  by  hutcmoblle  dealers  to  cn- 

Sk'iii<i  liitUi  to  gel  started  In  bu.-:i.ps«.  r;cain. 

HASELorr  Motors. 


PoRTViLiE.  N  Y  .  April  13,  1946. 
Hon.  Dan:el  A.  Reco. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Request  you  be  present  on  vote  on  H.  R. 
6042.  section  2.  paragraph   (q)    'ii  Crawford 
amendment  to  hold  the  line.    Kindly  advise, 
collect,  as  to  results. 
Yours  truly. 

Kates  Motor  Saizs, 
Leo  J  Kates. 


GowANDA,  N    Y  .  April   14.  J3J5. 
Daniel  A    Reed. 

Congressman,  Washington.  D  C  : 
The  OPA  extension  bill  No.  H.  R.  6042 
connne:  up  for  action  Monday  Plea.se  try  to 
understand  that  our  Income  as  auto  deajers 
stopped  December  1941.  With  your  help 
to  eliminate  H.  R.  6042  relating  to  this  in- 
justice H.  R.  6042  and  ycur  cooperation 
continue  paragraph  Q,  section  2.  known  as 
Crawfcrd  amendment  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely, 

Main  Street  Service  Staticv, 
W    P    Let. 


GowANOA.  N.  Y..  April  13.  1946. 
Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

The  CapUol: 
Understand  OPA  extension  bill.  H.  R  6042, 
comes  up  for  action  Monday.  Important 
that  bill  is  killed.  If  not,  that  it  be  limited 
to  paragraph  Q.  section  3.  know  n  *as  Crawford 
amendment,  should  be  kept  in  new  bill  at 
all  costs.  It  will  give  us  back  oiir  margin 
ao  that  we  can  again  operate  as  we  did  before 
to  the  Interest  of  our  community  and  the 
public.  Also  hire  more  veterans  to  do  the 
service  Job  necessary  and  pay  cur  present 
employees  In  proportion  to  the  times. 

Wrrr-ANDEKsoN  Motor  Co. 

Carl  P.  Witt 

Walter  C  Witt. 

Daniel  B.  Anderson. 

M.  L.  Strouse. 


Olean,  N.  Y  ,  April  13,  1948. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Rfed.- 

House  of  Representatives : 
Hope  you  will  vote  for  Crawford  amend- 
ment, thus  helping  reestablish  old  and  new 
dealers,  create  new  Jobs,  and  assist  during  a 
period  of  shortage  new  cars. 

Vincent  Wildat.  Inc. 


Frkoonla,  N.  Y.,  April  16.  1946. 
Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building: 
Please  support  amendment  to  preserve  old 
dlscounU  for  auto  dealers.  Why  should  we 
take  a  cut  In  order  to  give  auto  workers  a 
raise?  We  employ  labor,  but  will  not  employ 
as  much  if  our  Income  Is  reduced. 

Robert  B.  Carr. 
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Gowanda.  N.  Y..  April  13.  1946. 
Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

The  Capitol,  Washington.  D.  C: 
Understand  OPA  extension  bill.  H   R   6042. 
comes   up  for  action  Monday.     Feel  that  It 
should  be  killed  In  full.     If  not  that  at  least 
very  much  limited  In  scope.     Paragraph  Q. 
section    2.   known   as   corporate   abendment 
should  be  kept  In  new  bill  at  all  costs.     It 
will  permit  us  to  regain  our  margin  so  that 
we  can  again  properly  function  as  we  should 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  community  and 
the  public.     Hire  more  veterans  to  adequately 
do    the   service    Job   necessary   and    pay    our 
present  personnel  in  proportion  to  the  times. 
Superior  Motors.  Inc.,  J.  8.  Woodward, 
E.  W.  Holland.  G.  L    Dawley,  E    J. 
Lelker.     George     Schutz.     Gordon 
Barihel,    Helen    Szymanski,    Merl 
Esterly.    Howard    Simmons.    Ray- 
mond Bradford.  Kenneth  Edwards, 
Herbert  Glair. 


Gowanda,  N.  Y..  April  13,  1946. 
Congressman  D.^niel  A.  Reed. 

The  Capitol,  Wa.'^hiiigton.  D.  C  : 
Understand  OPA  extension  bill.  H.  R  6042. 
comes  up  for  action  Monday.  Feel  that  It 
should  be  killed  In  full.  If  not  that  at  least 
very  much  limited  in  scope  and  paragraph  Q, 
section  2,  known  as  Crawford  amendment, 
should  be  kept  in  new  bill  at  all  costs.  It 
will  permit  us  to  regain  our  margin  so  that 
we  can  again  properly  function  as  we  should 
to  the  best  interests  of  our  community  and 
the  public.  Also  hire  more  veterans  to  ade- 
quately do  the  service  Job  necesary  and  pay 
our  present  personnel  in  proportion  to  the 
times 

Gowanda  Motors  Co.,  Daniel  Draudt, 
Stuart  Splttler.  Raymond  Saun- 
ders. Howard  Strohauer,  Maxson 
Gibbs.  George  Huber,  Peter  Rosen, 
MarJorie  Saunders, 


American  Legion  Commander  Reverses 
Stand  on  Wyatt  Housing  Plan 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  April  13,  1946 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi.scon.sin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  26.  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  entitled.  "Stelle  Puts 
Legions  Weight  Behind  Wyatt  Housing 
Plan."    The  article  went  on  to  statey 

Not  only  did  Commander  Stelle  come  out 
with  a  declaration  that  the  Legion  would 
fight  alongside  Wyatt  against  what  the  Pres- 
ident termed  the  "real  estate  lobby,"  but  he 
also  announ  ed  that  he  would  slump  20 
New  England  and  Southern  States  on  behalf 
of  the  housing  crusade. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
.nembcrs  of  the  American  Legion  for 
many  years  and  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  machinery  and  policies  of  that  great 
organization  were  somewhat  surprised 
by  this  alleged  statement  on  the  part  of 
Commander  Stelle. 

At  no  time,  so  far  as  we  could  learn, 
had  the  Legion  executive  committee  or 
the  Legion  in  convention  assembled  ever 
endorsed  the  Wyatt  housing  program. 

On  March  27,  1946.  I  addressed  the 
following  telegram  to  the  national  com- 
mander at  Indianapolis: 


Washington  papers  yesterday  stated: 
"Commander  John  Stelle  and  the  national 
legislative  committee  came  out  unqualifiedly 
In  support  of  the  full  Patman  housing  bill. 
Including  ceiling  provisions."  By  what  au- 
thority are  you  acting  In  this  matter? 

On  the  same  day  I  addressed  one  to 
Mr.  William  Doyle,  national  legislative 
chairman,  which  is  as  follows: 

Press  release  yesterday  states:  "Com- 
mander John  Stelle  and  the  national  legis- 
lative committee  came  out  unqualifiedly  in 
support  of  the  full  Patman  housing  bill,  in- 
cluding csillng  provisions."  Please  verify  if 
your  committee  has  taken  such  action  and, 
if  so.  by  what  authority. 

I  have  had  no  response  from  Com- 
mander Stelle  or  Mr.  Doyle. 

A  few  days  ago,  however,  my  attention 
was  called  to  the  following  release  by 
the  national  public  relations  division  of 
the  American  Legion  at  Indianapolis. 
Ind.  This  release  was  forwarded  to  all 
State  publicity  men,  and  I  herewith  quote 
said  release: 

|From  national  public  relations  division,  the 
American   Legion.  Indianapolis,   Ind.| 

COKRECTION 

EorroRS:  On  page  2  of  this  week's  Legion 
News  In  a  Nutshell,  mailed  to  you  from  In- 
dianapolis. March  28.  1946.  there  appeared 
the  following  two-line  item: 

"National  Commander  Stelle  has  launched 
a  20-State  speaking  campaign  in  a  fight  to 
restore  premium-payment  and  price-ceiling 
provisions  to  the  Patman  housing  bill." 

Please  kill  this  item. 

It  was  sent  out  through  an  oversight  after 
the  original  story  in  which  the  digest  Item 
was  based  had  been  found  incorrect. 

National  Public  Relations  Division, 
The  American  Legion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  who  has  served  his  country  in 
time  of  war  wants  adequate  housing  for 
tho.se  men  who  laave  served  in  World 
War  II.  It  is  my  personal  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  Wyatt  program  will  not 
provide  this'  housing.  The  private 
building  industry  in  this  country  is  quali- 
fied and  competent  to  build  homes  for 
these  men  if  government  will  give  it  an 
opportunity  to  move  forward.  Restric- 
tive governmental  action  and  govern- 
mental subsidies  are  no  solution  for  this 
problem. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  a  statement  appear- 
ing in  the  Washington  News  in  an  article 
by  Jim  Lucas  on  the  authority  of  the 
national  commander  of  the  American 
Legion  to  endorse  the  Wyatt  housing 
bill.  In  a  telephone  conversation  with 
Commander  John  Stelle  on  yesterday, 
Mr.  Lucas  quotes  Commander  Stelle  as 
saying: 

I  am.  however,  without  authority  to  en- 
dorse a  subsidy  for  housing.  Neither  the 
American  Legion  convention  nor  the  execu- 
tive committee  has  given  me  authority  to 
endorse  a  housing  subsidy.  I  will  present  the 
entire  question  to  the  executive  committee 
which  meets  in  Indianapolis  the  first  week 
In  June.  I  want  authority  to  do  so  before 
going  on  record. 

Mr.  Stelle  also  explained  that  his 
alleged  tour  of  New  England  and  South- 
ern States  to  whip  up  sentiment  for  the 
Wyatt  housing  plan  was  in  error.  His 
regular  itinerary  would  take  him  through 


New  England  and  the  Southern  States 
and  there  is  no  relationship  between  that 
and  the  housing  plan,  according  to  Mr. 
Lucas. 

Apparently  the  publicity  division  of  the 
American  Legion  fumbled  this  matter 
very  badly,  all  of  which  has  been  a  reflec- 
tion upon  the  national  commander. 
This  is  not  a  healthy  situation  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  American 
Legionnaire. 


Social-Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
made  by  me  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on  H.  R.  2229  and  H.  R. 
2230: 

Mr  Chairman  and  memljers  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  H.  R.  2229  and  H.  R. 
2230  are  companion  bills  Introduced  In  the 
House  on  February  16.  1945.  and.  as  stated 
in  the  title,  seek  to  provide  every  adult  citizen 
In  the  United  States  with  equal  basic  Fed- 
eral insurance,  permitting  retirement  with 
benefits  at  the  age  of  60.  and  also  covering 
total  disability,  from  whatever  cause,  for 
certain  citizens  under  60;  to  give  protection 
to  widows  with  children:  to  provide  an  ever- 
expanding  market  for  goods  and  services 
through  the  payment  and  distribution  of 
such  benefits  In  ratio  to  the  Nation's  steadily 
Increasing  ability  to  produce,  with  the  cost  of 
such  benefits  to  be  carried  by  every  citizen 
in- proportion  to  the  Income  privileges  he 
enjoys.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  substitute  the  relief  provided  In  It  for  that 
now  provided  by  the  Social  Security  Act.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  not  only  to 
provide  retirement  benefits  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States  60  years  of  age  and  over,  on  a 
Nation-wide  program,  but  also  to  provide 
consumer  power  to  a  class  of  our  citizens 
heretofore  neglected,  which  will  equalize  con- 
sumption and  production  In  the  United 
States. 

This  legislation  differs  from  the  program 
now  being  carried  out  toy  the  Social  Security 
Board  In  that  the  coverage  is  extended  to 
include  all  citizens  coming  within  the  age 
group  who  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  Its 
provisions  and  who  are  not  engaged  In  any 
occupation  for  profit.  It  differs  also  from 
the  social-security  program  in  that  It  Is  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  basis.  The  tax  levied  is 
expended  each  month  less  administrative  ex- 
penses, pro  rata  among  all  annuitants  under 
it.  Unlike  the  social -security  law,  It  does 
not  pile  up  a  huge  reserve  fund  to  care  for 
future  maturing  obligations. 

In  section  201  of  the  bill  It  Is  provided  as 
follows:  "In  addition  to  all  other  excises, 
duties,  or  taxes  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 
lected, and  paid  a  tax  of  3  percent  of  the 
gross  Income  of  all  persons  or  companies  de- 
rived from  any  and  all  sources,  except  in  per- 
sonal incomes  there  shall  be  an  exemption 
up  to  $100  per  month." 

The  supporters  of  this  legislation  feel  thfct 
It  is  sound  to  levy  an  adequate  tax  to  take 
care  of  the  payments  which  will  be  made. 
We  realize  that  It  Is  difficult  to  determine  In 
advance  the  amount  of  funds  which  will  be 
required,  and  while  we  are  net  wedded  to  the 
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knowledge  that  this  group  of 
namely,  the  old  people  60  years 
er,  is  as  a  group  not  adequately 
m  accordance  with  the  stand- 
in  the  United  States.    Many  of 
)een   without   the   necessities  of 
our  periods  of  great  prosperity, 
types  cf  assistance  rendered  by 
Government    and    the    several 
of  pensions,  annuities,  care  In 
lomes.  and  other  forms  of  relief 
inadequate      President  Truman 
t  on  the  tenth  anniversary 
Security  Act.  and.  among  other 
"We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go 
truthfully  say  that  cur  soclal- 
fumishes  the  people  of  this 
uate  protection.     Therefore,  we 
no   time    m   making   our   S  >cial 
a  more  perfect  Instrument  for 
of     economic     security 
this    country.     •     •     •     social 
hy  of  the  name  Is  not  a  dole  or 
giving  everybody  sonaething  for 
social  security  n^ust  consist 
ilch  are  earned  rights — guaran- 
aw  of  the  land.    Only  that  kind 
Ity  Is  worthy  of  the  men  and 
have  fought     •     •     •     to  pre- 
tage  and  the  future  of  America." 
Security   Board.  In   Its   annual 
recommends  that  the  cover- 
ige   and   survivors    Insurance   be 
Include  all  gainful  workers.  In- 
"tural  and  domestic  employees. 
,ees.  and  employees  of  nonprofit 
and  self-employed  persons.  In- 
that  credit   to  servicemen 
od  of  service  In  the  armed  force* 
that    the    reduction    of    the 
for  all  women  beneficiaries  be 
years:  that  the  benefiU.  par- 
low-paid  workers,  be  Increased: 
"ts  during  periods  cf  extended 
disability  be  provided  similar  to 
old-age   retirement.     This   Is   a 
the  Social  Security  Board  that 
aw  Is  Inadequate:  that  Its  cover- 
restricted;  and  that  the  coverage 
.  either  now  or  eventually, 
;rcups.    Dr.  Altmeyer.  Chairman 
Security  Board,  testified  t>e(cre 
ee  in  November  1914  that  there 
of  our  citizens  under  full  cov- 
toclal  Security  Act  and  (J9.900.COO 
"or  full  coverage.    If  the  act 
o  Include  the  additional  groups 
by    the    Social    Security 
vlous  that  the  major  portion  of 
:  ed  in  the  United  States  will  come 
Islons.     It  Is  logical    therefore, 
should  be  extended  as  provided 
and  H  R.  2230.  to  cover  all  citl- 
:he  age  group  for  old-age  annul- 
unemployed  and  who  comply 
isions  of  these  bills.    The  funds 
□  eeting  the  commitments  under 
Security  Act  are  provided  by  the 
nmeut  through  direct  taxation 
employers   and   employees   who 
Its  provlsloiis.    The  funds  raised 
iier  are  a  direct  charge  upon  In- 
troduction, and  therefore   must 
n  the  cost  of  the  products  pro- 
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dueed.  These  products  are  purchased  by  the 
American  people,  and  therefore.  In  the  end. 
the  American  public  pays  for  the  benefits 
thus  bestowed  on  special  groups  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  groups  now  excluded,  therefore, 
are  required  to  contribute  btit  do  net  partici- 
pate in  the  fund  raised.  It  Is  intended  by 
the  legislation  we  are  proposing  to  obviate 
this  Injustice  and  to  provide  a  system  where 
all  citizens  will  contribute  In  accordance  with 
their  Income  and  all  will  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  l>enefits  upon  reaching  the  age 
of  60  years.  Under  the  provisions  of  these 
bills  the  funds  raised  would  be  paid  out 
monthly  to  the  annuitants  and  there  would 
be  no  larse  fund  taken  from  the  channels  of 
trade  and  tru/.en  into  a  reserve  fund  to  be 
drawn  upon  60  cr  75  years  fn^>m  now.  as  pro- 
vided under  the  present  Social  Security  Act. 

Some  56  679  000.000  have  been  acctimulated 
under  the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  by  reason  of  the 
collection  of  funds  In  excess  of  the  amount 
needed  for  current  obligations.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  funds  have  all  been  expended 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  on  Its 
governmental  activities,  and  when  the  funds 
are  needed  to  meet  commitments  under  the 
act.  50  years  from  now.  It  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  again  levy 
taxes  against  cur  citizens  or  sell  bonds  In 
order  to  meet  these  obligations.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure Is  an  inducement  to  deficit  spending 
and  Is  a  practice  that  should  be  frowned 
upon.  If  the  time  comes  when  the  Federal 
debt  Is  retired,  we  would  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain such  a  reserve  fund  without  going  into 
the  open  market  and  buying  the  securities 
of  private  enterprise,  which  would.  In  effect, 
put  the  Federal  Government  into  private 
business,  and  which  procedure  is  foreign  to 
our  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

At  the  hearings  before  this  committee  in 
1944  to  which  I  have  referred.  Mr.  Altmeyer 
stated  that  under  this  insurance  system  of 
the  Social  Securitv  Act.  we  had  taken  in  to 
that  date  about  «5.750  000.000:  that  It  would 
be  about  six  billion  on  January  1,  1945:  and 
th.  t  we  will  pay  out  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
^'••er  than  two  hundred  million  a  year. 
which  was  about  one-fifth  )f  the  Income.  In 
other  words.  |4  of  e%ery  15  collected  was  put 
Into  the  so-called  reserve  fund,  which.  In 
reality,  was  spent  by  the  Federal  Government 
not  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended but  for  general  obligations  of  the 
Government.  This  whole  procedure,  which  ts 
unsound,  would  be  obviated  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bills  under  consideration,  which 
would  raise  the  funds  needed  to  finance  the 
social -security  program  for  old-age  annuities 
and  which  sum  would  be  expended  monthly 
as  raised,  thereby  feeding  bac  k  into  the  chan- 
nels of  trade  the  taxes  raised  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  pile  them  up  In  a  huge  reserve 
fund  to  be  available  50  or  75  years  hence. 

The  1945  report  of  the  Social  Security 
Board,  in  discussirg  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  public  assistance  for  citizens  Irre- 
spective of  the  reason  for  need  or  place  of 
residence,  said  such  a  program  should  be  de- 
signed "to  remove  the  great  disparities  which 
now  exist  In  the  treatment  of  various  classes 
of  needy  persons  and  in  the  treatment  of  per- 
sons who  are  in  like  circumstances  but  live 
In  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  would 
also  be  designed  to  remove  serious  present 
Inequities  In   the  re  urdens  borne  by 

States  and  localities  .  .nclng  public  as- 
sistance" ip   6). 

This  statement  of  the  Board  recognizes 
the  principle  for  which  we  are  contending  In 
this  legislation,  namely,  that  old  age  an- 
nuities is  a  Federal  problem  which  spreads 
over  State  boundaries  and  should  be  set  up 
on  a  Nation-wide  plan  and  should  amfcrace 
all  citizens  ctwnlng  within  the  ape  limit  and 
entitled  to  annuities.  It  is  further  stated 
In  this  report,  on  pages  1  and  2.  'A  program 
of  social  security  can.  however,  aid  to  an 
appreciable  extent  In  attaining  this  broader 
objective,  provided  Its  scope  and  coverage 
are  broad  and  Its  benefit  provisions  Are  rea- 


sonably adequate.  Benefit  and  assistance 
payments,  taken  by  themselves.  Increase  the 
purchasing  power  of  beneficiaries.  They  con- 
tribute thus,  to  a  minimum  level  of  demand 
for  the  output  of  farms,  factories,  and  mines. 
These  payments,  moreover,  have  an  economic 
effect  on  consumer  demand  disproportion- 
ate to  their  size.  They  are  made  largely  to 
Indivldu.^.I*  and  families  whose  earnings  have 
been  curtailed  or  stopped.  They  provide 
these  recipients  with  the  means  to  btiy  food, 
clothlni?  and  other  goods  and  services  they 
otherwise  might  not  obtain.  Thus  they  are 
soon  reflected  in  the  markets  and  the  income 
stream  of  the  Nation." 

Under  th»>  ns  of  these  proposed  bills 

all  of  our  pt  ild  contribute  In  propor- 

tion to  their  income  in  providing  the  funds 
to  pieet  these  monthly  payments,  and  every 
citizen,  on  attaining  the  age  of  60  years  and 
hot  gainfully  employed,  would  be  entitled  to 
share  on  equality  with  every  other  citizen  In 
lilce  circumstances  In  the  fund.  Further- 
mere,  it  would  replace  many  elderly  citizens 
with  younger  men  in  the  Industrial  and 
commercial  work  of  our  country  and  thereby 
give  additional  Jobs  to  those  on  the  unem- 
ployed rolls. 

Before  our  entry  Into  the  war.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  of  the  persons  GO  years  of  age  and 
over  In  the  United  States.  54.9  percent  were 
supported  wholly  or  partially  by  public  or 
private  social  agencies  or  were  dependent 
upon  their  children,  relatives,  or  friends,  for 
their  subsistence  and  care.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  remainder  received  part  or 
all  of  their  support  from  various  pension 
systems— Federal.  State,  municipal.  Indus- 
trial, or  private. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Gallup 
Poll  on  old-age  pensions,  taken  before  cur 
entry  into  the  war.  showed  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  response  to  the  question.  "What 
do  you  think  is  the  smallest  Income  per 
month  that  a  couple  over  60  years  of  age 
needs  for  a  decent  living  In  yoiir  commun- 
ity?" answered  $73.  This  Is  arrived  at  by 
averaging  the  an-swers  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  South  otvlously  m.is  consider- 
ably lower,  namely.  to9.  Tlie  West  Central 
St.ites  gave  a  similar  sum  as  the  South.  The 
West  and  the  New  England  and  E.ist  Central 
Strifes  gave  the  higher  sums  of  §74  and  $78. 

ThLs  poll  shows  that  91  percent  favor  Gov- 
ernment old-age  pensions  and  the  majority 
approved  lowering  the  age  to  qualify  to  60 
years.  We  should  pass  legislation  for  the  se- 
curity of  these  old  people  and  for  adequate 
wage  scales  for  low-paid  Federal  employees 
before  we  consider  the  proposals  for  increas- 
ing our  own  salaries  or  providing  for  our- 
selves retirement  allowance.  The  old  folks 
should  come  first 

It  IS  lntere.stlng  to  note  that  the  United 
States  census  for  1890  shows  at  that  time  75 
percent  cf  all  our  people  over  65  years  of  age 
were  ealnfully  empl<.yed.  At  the  present 
lime.  80  percent  of  our  citizens  60  years  of 
age  nr  over  are  unable  to  obtain  the  mini- 
mum for  decency  and  health. 

The  Social  Security  Board  reports  that  for 
August  1945  the  average  monthly  allowance 
for  aid  to  the  aged  In  all  States  of  the  Union 
was  12997.  It  ranged  from  the  high  of 
•49  25  to  the  low  cf  $12  79. 

In  discusfing  the  meacer  benefits  now  re- 
ceived by  our  elderly  citizens,  the  Scclal 
Security  Beard  In  Its  1945  report,  on  page  35. 
said: 

•"At  the  end  of  1944.  family  benefits  in  force 
under  the  old-age  and  survivors  Insiu-ance 
system  averaged  $37  60  a  month  for  an  aged 
couple— a  retired  worker  whi  sc  wife  also  had 
reached  age  65  and  was  receiving  a  supple- 
mentary benefit;  $47  50  for  a  widow  and  two 
children,  and  $50  40  for  a  widow  and  three  cr 
more  children.  For  an  aged  widow,  the  aver- 
age was  $2020  and  for  a  child  alone.  $1240. 
Actual  amounts  received  by  an  Individual  or 
family  vary  within  the  limits  set  by  the  bene- 
fit formula  ng  to  the  wage  rcc.rd  of 
the  insured  -  The  minimum  benefit  is 
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$10  a  month  for  a  retired  wage  earner  or  for 
a  single  surViVor  benefit  based  on  his  wage 
record,  and  $15  for  an  aged  couple.  The  total 
amount  of  all  benefits  payable  to  a  family 
with  resp?ct  to  a  particular  wage  record  can- 
not exceed  $85  a  month,  or  80  percent  of  the 
wage  earners  average  monthly  wage,  or  twice 
the  insured  worker's  primary  benefit  amount, 
whichever  is  least." 

On  page  37  of  the  report,  the  Board  states, 
"It  Is  to  be  expected  and  desired  that  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  socla'i-insurance  system  will  ac- 
cumulate resources  of  their  own;  the  Board 
believes  that  social  insurance  encourages 
thrift  and  independence  because  the  small 
basic  amount  of  the  insurance  benefit  it?elf 
gives  hope  and  incentive  and  makes  greater 
Individual  effort  worth  while.  •  •  •  The 
Board  does  not  bsUeve  that  the  benefit  pro- 
visions of  the  old-age  and  survivors  iniu  ance 
system  conform  with  such  a  gage  of  adequacy. 
Field  studies  and  other  evidence  Indicate 
thiit  most  benefic'arles  have  been  pinched  by 
the  rising  cost  of  living.  Many  eligible  per- 
sons h.ive  failed  to  take  the  benefits  due  them 
when  they  could  get  work  because  they  d  d 
not  think  It  possible  to  get  along  on  the 
benefit  amount:  of  the  workers  new  receiv- 
ing retirement  benefits,  the  great  majority 
have  been  forced  to  give  up  their  Jobs  becau.^e 
of  falling  health.  With  the  end  cf  the  war. 
eld  people,  women,  and  children  have,  at 
least  temporarily,  fewer  chances  to  earn.  It 
Is  desirable  s JClally.  as  well  as  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Individual,  that  benefits  be 
sufficient  to  enable  many  marginal  Insured 
workers  to  leave  the  labor  force — among  them, 
aeed  workers  in  falling  health,  widows  who 
are  needed  at  home  and  wculd  like  to  devote 
themselves  to  their  children,  and  children 
who  should  get   more  schooling. 

"The  Board  recommends  liberalization  of 
benefit  amounts,  particularly  for  low-paid 
workers,  and  certain  chanpes  In  benefit  con- 
ditions." 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act.  to  qualify 
for  old-age  annuities,  one  must  be  65  years 
of  age  or  over.  The  Social  Security  Board 
recommends.  In  Its  1945  report,  that  the 
qualifying  age  for  women  beneficiaries  fhould 
be  lowered  to  60.  This  Is  In  keeping  with  the 
provisions  of  our  proposal  In  H.  R.  i229  and 
H.  R  2230.  that  age  for  both  men  and  women 
should  be  lowered  to  60  years.  We  believe 
that  the  argument  advanced  by  the  Board  for 
lowering  the  age  for  women  applies  equally  to 
men.  The  Board  stated,  on  page  40  of  the 
report.  "The  qualifying  age  for  women  bene- 
ficiaries should  be  lowered.  Women  have 
greater  difficulty  than  men  In  keeping  Jobs 
after  age  £0.  Since  wives  are  commonly 
teveral  years  younger  than  their  husbands, 
many  aged  couples  suffer  hardships  when 
the  man  is  forced  to  retire  at  65  and  the 
supplementary  benefit  for  his  wife  is  not  pay- 
able until  several  years  later. 

"Women  In  their  sixties  who  are  widowed 
or  cease  to  receive  a  widows  current  benefit 
because  they  no  longer  have  a  minor  child 
of  the  deceased  worker  In  their  care,  ordi- 
narily find  It  difficult  to  support  themselves 
until  they  reach  65.  It  Is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  qualifying  age  for  women 
be  reduced  from  the  present  65  years  to  age 
CO  with  respect  to  primary  benefits,  wife's 
and  widow's  benefits  and— for  similar  rea- 
sons— also  for  parent's  benefits  " 

Under  cur  bills,  provision  Is  made  for  cov- 
ering cases  where  total  disability  exists. 
The  Social  Security  Board  recognizes  the 
soundness  of  such  a  program  in  its  report 
when  It  says.  "Public  assistance  in  1944-45 — 
the  special  types  of  assistance  and  general 
assistance — went  almost  entirely  to  pecple 
who  were  unable  or  little  able  to  work,  the 
aged,  blind,  and  families  in  which  the  normal 
breadwinner  was  dead,  absent,  or  Incapaci- 
tated. 

"A  Nation-wide  basis  has  been  laid  for  de- 
fenses against  most  of  the  major  causes  of 
Indivdual  Insecurity.  New  governmental 
techniques  and  resources  have  been  effective- 


ly developed  through  the  collaboration  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States.  The 
widespread  public  acceptance  and  support  of 
the  program  give  evidence  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  represents  and  is  meeting  generally 
recognized  social  and  individual  neeeis.  The 
achievement  by  the  end  of  the  first  decade 
gives  reasonable  groui>d  for  hope  that  prog- 
ress in  the  second  may  be  even  greater. 

"Just  as  the  life  of  a  man  or  of  a  family  Is 
a  whole,  though  particular  needs  and  circum- 
stances may  change,  so  an  adequate  program 
of  social  security  must  have  the  unity,  flexi- 
bility, and  equity  that  will  enable  it  to  de- 
fend all  families  against  any  common  social 
risk  that  threatei^s  their  Independence  and 
well-being. 

"In  so  doing,  social  security  does  not  weak- 
en individual  Incentive  and  responsitility. 
Hope,  not  fear,  drives  men  to  greater  en- 
deavor. No  country  looks  to  sick  or  ill-fed 
people  for  its  leaders  or  workers  cr  customers. 
Adequate  social  defenses  against  risks  that 
individuals  cannot  meet  singly  are  essential 
to  maintain  the  Individual  Initiative  and  en- 
terprise on  which  our  past  was  founded  and 
to  which  we  look  for  future  progress.  They 
are  an  essential  part  of  both  the  heritage  and 
the  future  of  democracy." 

On  pages  94  and  95  the  report  states:  "The 
2,C00.0O0  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  in 
June  1945  represented  about  1  in  5  cf  the 
total  p:  pulation  aged  65  and  over,  but  among 
the  27  States  with  a  higher  ratio,  Oklahoma 
and  Texas  aided  nearly  half  their  aged  popu- 
lations. Among  the  22  States  below  the  na- 
tional ratio,  the  number  of  recipients  repre- 
sented only  1  aged  person  in  23  in  Delaware 
and  the  D:strict  of  Cofumbia  and  less  than 
1  in  10  in  Connecticut,  Maryland.  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  and  Virginia. 

"As  in  earlier  years,  most  of  the  recipients 
of  old-age  assistance  were  70  years  of  age  or 
older;   the  average  age  was  about  75  years. 
Many  were  bedridden.     Almost  three-fourths 
lived  with  relatives  or  other  persons,  many  of 
whom  contributed  something  to  the  recipi- 
ent's care  or  support — shelter  and  perhaps  a 
part  of  other  living  expenses.     The  average 
monthly  payment  of  $29.46  for  old-age  as- 
sistance in  the  United  States  In  June   1945 
represents  a   composite   of   averages  ranging 
from  less  than  $12  in  Georgia  and  Kentucky 
to  more  than  $48  In  the  State  of  Washington. 
Within    a    State,   levels   of    paymenu   differ 
among  counties  and  cities,  and  in  any  place 
actual  payments  to  individuals  differ  widely 
according    to    the    recipient's    resources.     In 
Individual  Instances,  when  a  recipient  has  no 
other  resources  and  has  exceptional   needs, 
such  as  for  special  or  extensive  medical  care. 
States    may    have    to    claim    the    maximum 
amount  allowable  from  Federal  funds  <  $20  a 
month)  and  add  three  or  four  times  as  much 
from  State  or  State  and  local  funds  to  meet 
his    expenses.     In    November    1944.    for    ex- 
ample, more  than  one-tenth  of  the  o'.d-age 
assistance    payments    in    the   United    States 
exceeded  the  $40  a  month  which  the  Federal 
Government   will   share   equally;    33   States, 
however,    made     no    payments    above     $40. 
Some  States  supplement  low  payments  to  the 
aged    by    medical    services.     Cash    payments 
from  general-assistance  funds  or  such  aid  in 
kind  as  grocery  orders  or  coal  are  sometimes 
received  by  other  members  of  the  families  of 
recipients.     Whatever   the    arrangements    in 
these  States,  the  fact  remains  that  Federal 
funds  for  old-age  assistance  w-ere  distributed 
without  full  recognition  of  the  needs  of  In- 
dividuals  or   the   financial   resources   of   the 
States  in  which  they  live." 

On  page  97  of  the  report,  the  Board  states 
that  "Many  needy  persons  receive  no  part  of 
F'ederal  funds  for  public  assistance  because 
the  State  in  which  ihey  live  imposes  eligibil- 
ity conditions  more  restrictive  than  Federal 
requirements  for  matching  grants  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  As  of  July  1.  1945,  for 
example,  citizenship  requirements  or  their 
equivalent  were  imposed  by  26  States  for  old- 
age  assistance  and  by  7  for  aid  to  the  blind. 


In  old-age  assistance.  37  States  had  residence 
requirements  substantially  the  same  as  the 
maximum  permitted  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  for  receipt  of  Federal  funds.  With  a 
few  modifications  or  alternatives,  the  maxi- 
mum permitted  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
under  that  act  was  imposed  by  all  but  3 
States;  and  for  persons  who  had  lost  their 
sight  before  they  became  residents.  In  19 
approved  State  programs  for  aid  to  the  blliid. 
Twenty-two  States  denied  aid  to  the  blind  If 
the  applicant  had  not  reached  age  16,  18,  or 
21,  and  eight  States  with  approved  plans  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  failed  to  grant 
that  form  of  assistance  to  school  children 
who  had  reached  age  16.  Moreover,  not  all 
States  with  approved  plans  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  had  as  broad  definitions 
and  Interpretations  of  eligibility  as  are  per- 
mitted for  Federal  matching  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

"In  determining  eligibility  for  each  type 
of  public  essistance  many  States  also  deny 
aid  to  applicants  with  relatives  who  might 
contribute  to  their  support,  even  though  such 
support  is  not  forthcoming  or  might  be  pro- 
vided only  after  humiliating  recourse  to  legal 
compulsion.  States  differ  widely,  too.  In  im- 
posing fixed  limits  to  the  amount  of  real  or 
personal  property  an  applicant  may  have  if 
aid  is  to  be  granted.  Requirements  such 
as  these  have  no  analogue  in  the  require- 
ments for  Federal  matching.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Act  requires  that  the  recipient  who 
can  share  in  the  Federal  funds  granted  to 
the  State  must  be  'needy'  and  that.  In  deter- 
mining need.  States  must  take  Into  account 
anv  other  Income  or  resources  of  the  re- 
cipient." 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of  this  legisla- 
tion we  are  proposing  is  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties enumerated  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  In  the  above  quotations  from  its  1915 
report.  The  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  provide  a  uniform  system  available 
to  all  qualified  annuitants  without  hinder- 
ing State  restrictions,  and  affording  equality 
and  uniformity  to  all  regardless  of  State 
lines.  By  requiring  contributions  from  all 
citizens  in  accordance  with  their  income,  the 
right   of  all  to  participate   is  Justified. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  sponsors  of  this 
program  appreciate  that  the  tax  formula  will 
have  to  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress while  the  bill  l8  under  discussion  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor.  The  amount  of 
revenue  to  be  raised  In  the  first  Instance  will 
dejjend  upon  the  percentage  of  the  tax  to  be 
levied.  We  have  suggested  3  percent  of  gross 
Income,  with  a  $100  monthly  personal  Income 
exemption.  It  will  further  depend.  In  each 
year's  levy,  on  the  national  gross  Income  sub- 
ject to  the  tax  It  is  Impossible  to  estimate 
with  accuracy  at  this  time  what  a  3-percent 
levy  would  raise,  but  experts  and  tax  ac- 
countants have  estimated  that,  based  on 
current  national  Income,  it  would  provide  a 
fund  sufficient  to  pay  at  least  $60  a  month 
to  each  annuitant,  which  should  be  the  mini- 
mum to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  lor 
these  elderly  persons.  It  should  be  noted 
that  this  method  of  providing  revenue  to 
meet  annuities  for  elderly  citizens  Is  elastic 
and  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  national  income. 
When  the  national  Income  Is  low  and  we  are 
In  a  defiatlonary  period,  with  consequent 
reduced  living  costs,  the  revenue  made  avail- 
able from  the  tax  will  be  correspondingly 
decreased.  The  opposite  condition  will  ob- 
tain when  prices  are  high  and  we  are  on  a 
rising  market  with  an  expanding  'ncome  and 
relatively  higher  costs.  A  larger  fund  will  be 
made  available  for  distribution  by  the  tax. 
The  war  has  demonstrated  the  ability  of 
Americans,  through  private  enterprise  and 
the  profit  system,  to  produce  the  goexls  and 
services,  not  only  to  meet  our  own  require- 
ments but  to  supply  others  as  well. 

The  science  of  production  has  submerged 
the  science  of  distribution.  The  very  achieve- 
ment of  our  goal — maximum  production  with 
minimum  employment — has  undermined  our 
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rlow  afford  to  retire  our  older  dt- 
economic  activity.     In  this  ma- 
ith  mass  production.  It  has  t)e- 
increisingly  difficult  to  keep  all.  and 
le  older  workers,  employed.    The 
rs  are  the  unwanted  men  In  in- 
any  period  of  declining  employ- 
ire  the  first  to  be  discharged  arid 
'e  hired     This  provides  clear  evl- 
rounger  men  render  a  larger  eco- 
butlen      A  sound  program  will 
older  workers  to  retire  and  clear 
all  younger  men  and  women  to 
ed.    Otherwise,  in  any  period 
business  activity,  younger  men. 
I  der  ones,  will  be  unemployed,    in 
this  economic  waste,   the  social 
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and  eafer  to  tske  their  places  at  tbe  plow 
and  lathe  The  war  is  witness.  With  13- 
000.000  young  men  in  the  armed  forces,  the 
older  men.  alorg  with  others,  performed 
miracles  of  prcduotion.  With  the  war  over 
and  the  young  men  wanting  Jots,  it  is  an  op- 
portune time  to  retire  the  elderly  citizens. 

With  an  accelerating  advance  in  te<-*^'  '^i'  "v 
In  the  postwar  era  and  with   the  < 
of  atomic  energy  presaflng  more  rapia  tr.i'  - 
sitions    in    pmdurtlv«  «it*rpri<«e.    the   roclal 
risks  cf  •  -    ised     Rather 

than  set-  c>  active  labor 

force,  hit  or  mi.«s.  the  logical  policy  to  follow 
Is  one  of  sjleciion.  The  older  group  has 
earned  retu-ement.  Many  of  them  are  now 
covered  by  "  :il  Security  Act.     By  cov- 

ering  the  e-  up  the  whole  pr<x-?s8  of 

business  ac::..Iy    a'.U  be  st  ... 

ment  pavrnpnt*  will  exert  c 
power.    •  v;de   the    ne«itd    l> 

market  v.  affd  will  help  to  pr<  ' 

consumption  without  which  our  mass-pro- 
duction economy  cannot  function  success- 
fully. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  sponsors  cf  thU  le''Ula- 
tlon.  we  feel  that  it  will  not  on!v  provide 
' .      .  ■      .  , , ,  .^ 

t 
U  wiU  also  iielp  to  lift  the  Nat;  )i-i  s  •  ■ 
production  to  full  cap  ir*v  a':d  hel;    •         ..e 
the  unemployment  i  by  affording  re- 

tirement for  our  eld..;.  ...a^ens.  and  will  be 
a  stabilizing  Infltience  In  balancing  consump- 
tion afainst  production.  It  will  lead  the  way 
to  ereatcr  proep#ritv  in  our  Nation  The 
aged,  through  t  of  the^ir  ow  >t 

take   part    In    i  n      Thev    t  ;e 

l<»igest  in  prrduction  and  should  not.  when 
old.  l)e  deprived  of  taklne  part  in  the  con- 
sumption. They  are  the  victims  of  an  In- 
dustrial system  for  which  they  are  not  re- 
spt>nsible.  We  owe  a  duty  to  these  old  folks, 
and  we  can  pet f  "    >;  dutv  h'  g 

a  national  annu  m  on  a  :  ^o 

basis. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  witnesses  who  will  fol- 
low me  will  give  testimony  on  various  phases 
of  the  legislative  program  embodied  In  H  R. 
2229  and  H  R.  2230.  each  presenting  a  special 
phase  of  the  subject. 


AFL  Calls  for  Strict  Limitation  of  OPA 
Controls 
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HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  SHAFER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  would  be  of  intere.«:t  to  the  Meml)ers  of 
the  House  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labors  Monthly  Survey,  which  came 
across  our  de-«iks  thus  morning,  calls  for  a 
strict  limitation  of  OPA  and  other  bu- 
reaucratic controls. 

The  AFL  stand  on  this  question  is  an 
open  challenge  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  stand  up  and  be  counted — in  the 
eyes  of  lalwr — on  the  side  of  the  AFL 
or  on  the  .<ide  cf  the  CIO  and  its  Political 
Action  Committee  dominated  by  Sidney 
Hillman. 

The  Monthly  Survey  charged  that  OPA 
orders,  paralleling  the  upward  trend  of 
administration  wage-control  policies,  is 
the  l)eginning  of  an  iriflationary  spiral 
bound  to  injure  ail  wage  earners.  Fur- 
ther, it  flatly  charged  that  the  labor  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  play  directly 


Into  the  hands  of  the  C -•  '"•'•h 

column  now  working  in  ti  s. 

I  ask  permission  to  quote; 

By  the  Executive  orders  of  February  14  and 
21  — 

The  Lat)or  Survey  declares — 

•■r    over    American  c 

J  _•.•.;.  ,   ;»ced  In  the  hands  i  .  ,      .    ;.s 

iuo^ect    to   political    controls    and    presiure. 

Free  collective  f    ' Mig  has  been  shelved. 
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ise  o;  a  t5  per  ton  piice  raise  It  li.creased 
pay  for  2  percent  of  all  workers:  but  the  te- 
sulting  pr.ce  break  in  price  Cf  ihngh  will  raise 
everyone  s  living  cost  10  cents  ou  the  dollar 
by  the  year  end. 

So  the  c;  ent.   in  elect,  gave  every 

•    wa^e  cut   to   benefit   a 

J  their  right  to  strike 
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All  workers  must  get  comparable  wage  In- 
creases In  order  not  to  suflcr  .ne  In 
their  sUndarc^s  of  living.  E  -  nnd 
familic  '  ir 
timls  n.  f 
>   n;<ttie'i. 
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other  employers  and  farmers  have  a  ri«h» 
to  e.rpjct  treatment  equal  to  that  of  the 
steel  workers  and  steel  emplcyei.<5  clninvs  are 
prassing  upon  the  Government  from  all 
sides  A  helter-skelter  of  wage  and  price  ad- 
justments IS  under  way.  holding  back  recon- 
version With  widespread  dela\s  and  conlu- 
*'""*    •  king    Injustice    on    millions. 

When  i  .  ;.  considerations  replace  col- 
lective bargaining  the  result  u  chaos. 

Already  OPA  has  Isfued  76  price  incrense 
orders  raising  prlcis  on  more  than  a  thousand 
Items.  Its  order  effective  April  1  permits 
retailers  to  pass  on  to  coafumors  the  manu- 
facturers' price  increases  resu!"  n  the 
new  policy  which,  of  course,  wu  liable. 
Price  increasea  arc  thus  already  provided  on 
aU  meaUs.  canned  gcwds.  bread,  clothing, 
shoes,  leather  goods,  consumers'  metal  prod- 
ucts, and  many  other  things.  Living  costs 
may  rise  more  than  10  percent  as  the  new 
policy   unfolds. 

Wartime  experience  shows  wh.it  happen 
In  a  race  between  wages  and  pncfs  From 
January  IMI  to  October  1M6.  Uifcor  Depart- 
ment figures  show  that  straight-time  «ige 
rates  m  cities  rose  34  percent,  but  the  cost 
of  living  roee  33  percent.  Where  is  there 
any  gain  to  workers  in  this?     This  !  .d 

under  Government  wa?e  and  pru »  .j, 

while  the  prew.ir  p»  •  itatiy 

progress  under  free  »  ^    •  •  • 

We  all  know  that  real  gains  m  livirg  sund- 
arels  can  come  only  by  locreaslng  production 
per  man-hour  and  turning  out  more  toed, 
clotlies.  housing,  autoe.  and  other  products 
for  everyone.  This  requires  Joint  effort  of 
workers  and  employers.  The  new  policy. 
however,  deceives  some  workers  by  making 
them  think  they  can  advance  by  Govern- 
ment hand-outs. 

Point  to  a  solution  the  survey  says : 
Government  controls  must  end  as  rapidly 
as  possible  if  American  workers  are  to  keep 
their  freedom. 

Although  OPA  will  be  necefwary  for  awhile 
longer,  definite  limits  should  be  placed  on 
this  and  other  controls.  We  give  this  warn- 
ing: 
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The  vast  majority  of  workers,  employers, 
and  farmers  did  not  want  the  present  wage- 
pr.cp-prcflt  policy  because  they  believe  that 
a  of  Government  controls  hampers 
t  on  and  that  increased  production  is 

the  only  way  to  raise  living  standards  and 
avcid  inflation.  We  solemnly  warn  every 
worker,  employer,  and  farmer  to  be  on  guard 
against  Communist  "filth-column"  strategy 
both  In  domestic  and  international  issues  and 
against  further  efforts  to  extend  Govern- 
ment regimentation. 

The  vast  majority  of  American  workers 
want  to  De  represented  by  a  labor  movement 
free  from  Communist  influence.  The  federa- 
tlotl  has  consistently  kept  Communists  out 
of  policy-making  positions.  We  call  upon  all 
workers  to  Join  with  us.  particularly  the  low- 
pi  !d  workers.  We  are  fighting  for  all  free 
of  America,  to  raise  everyone's  living 
Js  through  Iree  enterprise,  free 
unions,  and  free  collective  bargaining. 


Wartime    Conrtibutions    of    Members    of 
Congress  to  Psychological  Warfare 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF    NEBR.^SKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
10.  during  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  State,  Commerce,  and  judiciary  ap- 
propriation bill,  I  stated  that  111  Mem- 
bers of  Con.r,'ress  had  told  the  truth  as 
they  saw  it  by  participating  in  the  psy- 
cholofTiral  warfare  program  of  the  OflBce 
of  War  Information. 

The  reaction  to  this  statement  was 
that  many  Members  phoned  me — and 
still  other  Members  called  in  per.-;on — to 
inquire  if  their  names  had  been  included 
on  such  a  list.  The  demand  was  so 
wide.«pread,  the  interest  was  so  great, 
that  I  wrote  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Benton  ai.king  for  this  infor- 
mation. 

I  wanted  to  know — as  I  am  certain  you 
want  to  know — what  had  been  done,  and 
who  among  my  colleagues  had  done  it, 
to  share  in  psychological  warfare  activi- 
ties: Thc-^e  activities  which  Director  of 
Science  Service  Watson  Davis  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1945.  selected  to  be  1  of  the  10 
most  important  scientific  developments 
cf  1945,  ranking  along  with  the  atom 
bomb  and  the  proximity  fuze. 

Assistant  Secretary  Benton  answered 
my  letter  immediately,  including  a  list 
of  more  than  25  percent.of  both  Houses 
who  had  taken  part  in  psychological  war- 
fare. 

At  this  time.  I  pay  just  and  deserved 
tribute  to  my  fellow  Congressmen  whose 
duties  have  been  great,  but  whose  hearts 
have  been  greater  than  their  duties.  Let 
it  be  your  eternal  reward  that  your 
patriotism  has  paid  off.  Because  of  what 
you  have  done  the  war  has  ended  sooner 
than  it  would  have  done  otherwise,  with- 
out your  cooperation.  American  boys  are 
alive  today  who  would  not  be  alive  had 
you  kept  silent.  Gentlemen,  your  com- 
pensation for  your  service  in  psycho- 
logical warfare  is  that  your  words  have 
been  a  shield  and  a  buckler  to  American 
youth. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  sincere  humility  for  my 
own  small  part  in  this  gigantic  task,  but 
in  honest  pride  in  the  united  accomplish- 
ment of  my  fellow  Members  of  Congress, 
I  extend  my  remarks  to  include  this  list 
of  Members  of  Congress  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  international  radio  broad- 
casting for  the  United  States: 

MEMtERs  OF  Congress  Who  Contributed  to 
Inte:in.".tion.\l  Broadcasts  During  the 
War 

A  total  of  111  Members  of  Congress — 60 
Democrats  and  51  Republicans — representing 
44  States  contributed  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  American  psychological  warfare  by 
short-wave  radio  during  the  shooting  war. 
Forty-nine  of  these  congressional  contrib- 
utors were  Senators;  62  were  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Four  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  were 
called  upon  almost  daily  for  statements  or 
commentaries  during  times  of  greatest  stress. 
These  four  were: 

Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas,  of  Utah:  He 
spoke  on  American  policies  pertaining  to 
education,  labor,  relations  with  South  Africa, 
and  American  military  operations.  In  addi- 
tion, from  the  very  outset  of  the  war.  he 
made  monthly  recordings  .n  the  Japanese 
language  for  broadcast  to  Japan. 

Representative  Thomas  E.  Martin,  of  Iowa: 
He  provided  statements  and  commentaries 
designed  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the 
German  military.  His  work  was  reported  to 
be  especially  effective  in  Impressing  the  en- 
emy with  the  magnitude  of  American  ground 
operations. 

Representative  Bernard  W.  Kearney,  of 
New  York:  He  prepared  statements  on  im- 
portant movements  in  the  European  theater 
of  operations  and  daily  commentaries  on 
American  action  on  Saipan,  the  Philippines, 
and  Okinawa,  which  were  especially  impor- 
tant on  Near  East  broadcasts. 

Representative  Karl  Stefan,  of  Nebraska: 
He  contributed  statements  encouraging 
Czechoslovak  resistance,  and  commentaries 
designed  to  make  Filipino  guerrilla  warfare 
more  effective.  The  Philippine  Government 
considered  his  work  extremely  useful. 

The  following  Members  of  Congress  con- 
tributed statements  and  commentaries  to 
American  psychological  warfare  wi^enever  re- 
quested In  the  face  of  other  heavy  demands 
on  their  time: 

-.enators 

S?nator  W.arren  R  Austin,  of  Vermont: 
His  statem?nts  on  American  foreign  policy 
were  often  used  to  Balkan  and  Near  East 
Regions. 

S?nator  Joseph  H.  Ball,  of  Minnesota: 
Statements  ou  American  foreign  policy 
beamed  to  Scandinavian  countries,  pointing 
up  the  freedom  of  the  American  press. 

Senator  James  M.  Tunnell,  of  De'.aware: 
Statements  wh;ch  helped  to  Improve  Ameri- 
can-Swedish relations  and  others  which 
helped  American-Italian  relations  after  the 
Allied  landings. 

Senator  John  H.  Bankhead.  of  Alabama: 
Statements  on  the  inevitability  of  Allied  vic- 
tory, with  emphasis  on  the  power  of  American 
ordnance. 

Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley.  of  Kentucky: 
He  contributed  statements  clarifying  impor- 
tant phases  of  American  foreign  policy.  His 
statements  on  the  war  guilt  of  the  Nazis  were 
featured  on  European  broadcasts. 

Senator  Owen  Brewster,  cf  Maine:  State- 
ments to  further  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  our  allies,  based  on  his  tour 
of  world  battle  fronts. 

Senator  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire: 
Statements  beamed  to  Italy,  France,  and 
Greece  explaining  military  developments. 

Senator  Harry  Flood  Byrd,  of  Virginia: 
Statements  on  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, on  anniversaries  cf  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  and  on  the  origins  of  local  free  gov- 
ernment In  America, 


Senator  C.  Wayland  Brooks,  of  Illinois: 
His  statements  on  American  military  and 
naval  striking  power  emphasized  the  role  of 
the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas:  State- 
ments pointing  up  the  freedom  of  the  Ameri- 
can press.  His  statements  on  the  food  situ- 
ation were  also  widely  used. 

Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico: 
Statements  of  the  value  to  American  culture 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  Americans  of  Span- 
ish  and  Portuguese   ancestry. 

Senator  Tom  Connallt,  of  Texas:  State- 
ments on  important  phases  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  much  in  demand  for  broadcast 
to  Europe  from  ABSIE  ( American  Broadcast- 
ing Station  In  England). 

Senator  Sheridan  Downey,  of  California: 
Statements  emphasizing  the  Impact  of  Amer- 
ican air  power. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender.  of  Louisiana: 
Statements  encouraging  the  French  under- 
ground. His  explanation  of  the  Amerlcaii 
agricultural  picture  was  also  of  great  value. 
Senator  Homer  Ferguson,  of  Michigan: 
Statements  on  American  sympathy  with  the 
resistance  movements  in  Czechoslovakia,  Po- 
land. Greece,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright.  of  Arkan- 
sas: Statements  designed  to  strengthen  In- 
ter-Allied unity. 

Ssnator  Theodore  F.  Green,  of  Rhode  Is- 
land: Statements  broadcast  to  Greece,  Po- 
land, and  Germany  on  the  Inevitability  of 
Allied  victory  and  the  re<!toration  of  liberty 
to  conquered  areas. 

Senator  Joseph  F.  Guffet,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania: His  statements  were  directed  toward 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  ^taly  to 
point  up  American  war  aims  and  to  show  the 
power  of  American  war  production. 

Senator  Chan  Gurnet,  of  South  Dakota: 
Statements  on  the  progress  of  American  In- 
fantry and  ordnance  in  the  Italian  and 
French   campaigns. 

Senator  Thomas  C.  Hart,  of  Connecticut: 
Statements  to  the  Near  East  on  the  effect 
of  American  naval  victories  In  the  Central 
and   Southwest  Pacific. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden.  of  Arizona:  State- 
ments on  American  appreciation  of  Filipino 
resistance,  encouraging  Filipino  guerrilla 
warfare. 

S3nator  Lister  Hill,  of  Alabama:  State- 
ments tying  In  American  foreign  policy  and 
military  progress.  Helpful  in  encouraging 
Greek  resistance. 

S3nator  Edwin  C.  Johnson,  of  Colorado: 
Statements  encouraging  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish resistance,  as  well  as  helping  to  strengthen 
American-Swedish  cooperation. 

Senator  Harlet  M.  Kilcore,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.: Statements  on  American  industrial 
and  military  mobilization. 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  of  Wiscon- 
sin: Statements  explaining  the  role  of  Amer- 
ican industry  in  the  war  effort. 

Senator  William  Langeh,  of  North  Dakota: 
Statements  expressing  American  understand- 
ing of  conditions  prevailing  in  Iceland.  Nor- 
way. Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas,  of  Illinois:  State- 
ments broadcast  to  Poland.  Germany,  Au- 
stria, and  Czechoslovakia  in  which  he  em- 
phasized American  and  Allied  food  condl- 
tlons. 

Senator  Pat  McCarran,  of  Nevada:  State- 
ments on  Nazi  war  guilt  and  the  prosecution 
of  war  crimes. 

Senator  Kenneth  McKellar,  of  Tennes- 
see: Statements  to  emphasize  to  the  German 
people  the  futility  of  resistance  to  Allied 
arms. 

Senator  James  H.  Me\d,  of  New  York: 
Statements  to  create  a  better  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  our 
allies,  based  on  his  tour  of  the  world  battle 
fronts. 

Senator  Hugh  B.  MrrcHELL.  of  Washing- 
ton: Statements  encouraging  Scandina- 
vian-American friendship. 
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Claudc  Pxppm.  of  Klorida:   State- 
American    foreign    policy    which 
chiefly   toward  the   Near  East 
Viet  Union. 

RicHMU)   B.  Rcasztx.   of   Georgia; 
cementing        Amencan-Allicd 
.  based  upon   his  visits   to  world 
ts. 

RoBCST   A.  Tait.  of   Ohio:    State- 
lUraglng  the  liberation  of  the  Phll- 
recied    to    the    resistance    groups. 
CHAai.ES  W.  ToBZT.  cf  New  Hamp- 
on  how  the  United  States 
to  get  men  and  supplies  to  the 
theater  of  operations. 
Senator  Harry  S.  Truman,  of  Mis- 
showing  the  relationship 
n    war   production   to   the   Allied 
ftlort. 
MiLUUto  E.  Ttdincs.  of  Maryland: 
encouratjing  Filipino  resistance. 
American  liberation  aims. 
AsTHUR  H.  Vanobnbuc.  of  Mich- 
on   the  war   unity  of  the 
ion3.  as  well  as  special  recordings 
The  Netherlanchs. 
RoBET.T  F    W^a.\Di.  of  New  York: 
E  directed  at  Germany,  designed  to 
he    German    civilians    with    the 
resistance. 

Davis  I.  W.\lsh.  of  Bdassachuaetts : 
on  major  American  naval  actions 
ay  to  the  Battle  for  Levte  Gulf. 
Kenneth  S.  Whiut.  of  Nebraska: 
bringing  out  the  effectivenees  of 
oavaJ-air  actioa.  ■■niheeliiin.  such 
iie  war  agalnat  ^apen. 
Alszanoeh   Wiirr.   cf   Wisconsin: 
both  in  Norwegian  and  English. 
Norwegian  and  E>anish  resistance 
s^ke  on  American  appreciation  of 
ure. 

Raymond   K.   Willis,   of  Indiana: 
on  American  naval  warfare,  with 
p  basis  on  naval -air  operations. 
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to  the  European  continent. 
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■pedal  enybasia  on  the  apprec:a- 
role  of  sniall  nations  in  the  war. 
tative  O-nrroN  Brooks,  of  Loui- 
©ta  ements  showing  the  relationship 


of  ground  and  air  fcrees  In  the  We»t-of-the- 
Rhine  campaign. 

Representative  Frank  Carlson,  cf  Kanaas. 
Statements  influencing  Swedish- American 
cooperation. 

R?pre.«entative  Charles  R  Clason.  of 
Massa  Statements  c :  an  air 

power  .  .ng   the  part   p:   .  .    land- 

based  air  in  the  reduction  of  German  indus- 
try. 

Reprcaentative  H^kolo  D.  Coolet.  of  North 
Carclina  .l-a.r  develop- 

ments U8«:  .a  and  the  Near 

Bast. 

ReiMTsentatire  Wirt  Courtntt  cf  Tennea- 
aee.  Statements  on  the  attittide  of  the 
United  States  toward  small  nations,  em- 
pfaaslrine  American  determination  to  deliver 
th   ■  -1  Nazi  dommittion. 

:itati\e  Thomas  D'Alesanbro.  of 
Maryland  Statements  useful  in  encouraging 
the  resistance  cf  Italian  patriot  groups. 

Rrpresentatlve  William  L.  Dawson,  of  Illi- 
nois. Statements  on  American  social  and 
economic  progress,  used  in  North  Africa  and 
the  Near  East. 

Representative  GKoacE  A.  Dondero.  of 
Michigan.  Statements  showing  the  role 
American  education  played  in  developing 
self-reliant  citizens  to  maintain  our  indus- 
trial structure  at  home  and  to  better  serve  In 
our  armed  lorces. 

Repreaentauve  EMar  Taft  Douglas,  of  Illi- 
nois. Statements  on  the  role  of  American 
women  in  the  war  effort. 

*  'N  Cahacan  Douglas,  of 

C  '  's  on  the  support  given 

by  American  war  production  to  the  Allied 
war  effort. 

R-presentatlve  Charles  A 
Jersey:  Statements  su 
stand  on  f'-eedom  of  r 
world . 

Rej)rcs?utative  Heiuian  P.  Eberharter.  of 
Pennsylvania:  Statements  on  American  mili- 
tary strength,  beamed  to  Germany. 

Representative  Charles  H  Elston.  of  Ohio: 
St.  3  en  A:i 


Eaton,  of  New 
•"  American 
aghout  the 


air  p.jwer. 

en  Amen- 

against 


es-  ..g  the  c 

can  all  strength  and  Allied  air  succc 

both  Germany  and  Japan. 

Representative  John  W.  Flakn.^can,  of  Vir- 
ginia: Statements  on  the  ability  of  the 
American  farmer  to  produce  for  war,  beamed 
to  Germany  and  our  European  allies. 

Reprefentative  Daniel  J.  Flood,  of  Penn- 
sylvania: Statements  on  the  American  pr)8i. 
tlon  on  food,  sent  to  Contrai  European  and 
Balkan  countries. 

R-presentaUve  Charles  L.  Gerlach.  of 
Peimsylvania :  Statements  beamed  to  Ger- 
many 111  Amtncan  war  production. 

Hepreseniative  Harold  C.  Haoen.  of  Minne- 
80U:  Statements  stimulating  patriot  re- 
sistance movements  in  Norway  and  Denmark. 

Representative  P.  Edward  Hisekt.  of  Louis- 
iana: Statcmentt;  to  strenethen  ties  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  pointing  up 
Inttuence  of  French  culture  in  this  country. 

■epreaentative  E.  H.  Hedrick.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia: Statements  on  health  conditions 
within  Germany,  beamed  at  German  civilian 
woriMrs. 

Representative  Charles  B  hon-EN.  of 
Iowa;  Statements  and  Dutch-laneuage  re- 
cordings designed  to  encourage  resistance 
groups  in  The  Netherlands. 

Representative  Pehr  G.  Holmes,  of  Maaaa- 
chusetts.  Statements  to  maintain  the  good 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden. 

Repreaentatire  Ed.  V.  Izac.  of  California: 
Statements  emphasizing  French-American 
military  cooperation. 

Representative  Pete  Jakma!».  of  Alabama: 
Statements  on  Ameriran  ground  operations 
eepecially  uselul  to  Greece  and  the  Near 
Sast. 


Representative  Ben  F.  Jensen,  of  Iowa: 
Statements  and  r*-  >  in  Danish  to  help 

encourage  Danish  resistance. 

Representative  J.  Lerot  Johnson,  cf  Cali- 
fornia: Statements  on  American  air  power 
valuable  in  explaining  the  place  of  our  air 
power  m  the  Allied  war  effort  to  resistance 
grotijw  In  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Reprcaentative  Bartel  J.  Jonktian.  of 
Mtctalgan:  StafementR  encouraging  the  re- 
sistance <     '  croups. 

Represe:  H.  Jtroo.  of  Minne- 

sota: Statements  widely  used  in  the  Far  East. 
pointint;  out  the  necessity  for  continuing 
good  relations  between  the  United  States 
ai   ■  "        t. 

ttatlve  E8TCB  KEPAtrvn.  of  Tennes- 
see -ts  on  the  increasing  Interest 
of  Ai-..  in  world  affairs. 

Representative  Harold  Knutbon.  of  Minne- 
sota: Statements  of  encouragement  to  re- 
sistance groups  in  Denmark  and  Norwpy. 

r  <nt.it:ve    Henry   D    L^nr»DE.   Jr.   cf 

L  Statements  bringing  cut  the  pop- 

ti.  in   this   country   of   resistance 

pr  r?v,--occupied  France. 

Repres.  William   LE:.:Kr.  of   North 

Dakota:  fc  .  ULiits  on  the  value  cf  Scandi- 
navian culture  to  the  United  States,  especially 
well  received  In  Iceland. 

Representative  John   Lesinskt.   cf  Michi- 
gan:  Statement.s  emphasizing   the   link    be- 
tween the  United  States  and  small  nations. 
'  "E  BooniE  LrcT.  of  Con- 
t'  ^    in     French,     Italian. 

Spanish,  and  German  languages.  She  em- 
phasized Italian-American  relations. 

Representative   John    W.   McCormack.   of 
Massachusetts:     Statements     on     inv. 
phases  cf  American  foreign  policy,  c^; 
helpful  In  maintaining  Inter-Aliied  cooper- 
ation. 

Representative  Dan  R  McGehct.  of  Mis- 
sissippi: Statements  on  the  value  ol  the  Fil- 
ipino resistance  movement,  beamed  at  Far 
Eastern  areas. 

Representative  Mike  Mansfield,  of  Mon- 
tana: Statements  on  Allied  military  progress 
in  the  Far  Ea.«!t,  with  emphasis  on  Chinese- 
Amerir.ir   •  v.«. 

Rrpre."  Andrew   J     May.    of   Ken- 

tucky :  Statements  on  the  role  played  by  the 
Amencan  military  as  part  of  the  Allied  war 
machine.  He  explained  American  strategy  in 
all  theaters. 

Representative  Karl  E.  Mundt.  of  South 
Dakota:  Statements  on  American  leadership 
in  world  affairs,  beamed  at  German  and 
other  central  Eurcpean  areas. 

Representative  Mary  T.  Norton,  cf  New 
Jersey:  Statements  on  what  the  American 
woman  did  to  help  the  war  effort  and  on 
American   labor  policies. 

Representative  Louis  RASAt-T.  of  Michigan: 
Statements  designed  to  rncourak;e  resistance 
activities  In  France  and  Belgium. 

Representative  A.  Willis  Robertson  cf 
Virginia:  Statements  beamed  at  the  Par  East, 
telling  of  the  Importance  of  cooperation  of 
land-based  and  carrier-based  aircraft. 

Speaker  Sam  RAYctJRN.  of  Texas:  State- 
menu  on  outstanding  American  constitu- 
tional and  historical  anniversaries,  explain- 
ing' (ur  .Americiin  .<^ystcm  of  government. 

Re;  ive    R)ith    KovTtst   Roches   of 

Maesfl'  s:    Statements   on    the    impor- 

tance of  the  work  of  American  women  to 
the  war  effort. 

Representative  Adolpii  J.  Sahath.  of  1111- 
nois:  Statements  showing  the  value  cX 
Ckechoalovak-Amer'cin  friendship. 

'  ntative    Gecrce    G.    Sadcwski.    of 

^'  Statements   on    American   appre- 

claticn  of  whEt  Poland  had  done— in  the 
air  and  on  the  land  and  sea— toward  the  Al- 
lied victory. 

Representative  M^rc'ret  C.  SMrni  of 
Maine:  Statements  on  the  flcnificince  of  the 
International  Labor  Organlzaticn  to  world 
undersuuding  which  had  wide  circulation 
In  Allied  countries. 
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Representative  John  J.  Sparkman.  of  Ala- 
bama: Statements  on  American  military 
prcgress.  emphasizing  the  superiority  of  our 
Infantry  and  ordnance. 

Representative  Hatton  W.  Sumner^  of 
Texas:  Statements  beamed  to  Allied  coun- 
tries explaining  the  American  judicial-  sys- 
tem. 

Representative  R.  Ewing  Thcmaeon,  of 
Tex.is  Statements  establishing  the  rela- 
tlon.=hip  between  aireraft  production  in  this 
country  and  our  military  and  naval  aerial 
successe?. 

Representative  Carl  Vinson,  of  Georgia: 
Statements  on  every  outstanding  American 
naval  accomplishment,  beamed  especially  to 
enemy  areas. 

Representative  Thad  F.  Wasielewski.  of 
Wisconsin:  Staiements  on  the  cKcasion  of 
important  Polish  anniversaries. 

Representative  Richard  B.  Wicgleswobth, 
of  Mas.?achuselts:  Statements  on  the  Ameri- 
can realization  of  the  determined  resistance 
of  the  Filipinos. 


A  Radio  University  Changed  the  Tide  of 
War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16.  1946 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing interesting  story  picturing  the  part 
WRUL  Radio  Boston,  played  in  World 
War  II.  before  the  Government  seized 
the  station  for  propaganda  purposes, 
provides  a  clear-cut  definite  example  to 
show  why  we  need  not  nor  should  not 
set  up  in  the  State  Department  an  Office 
of  Peace  Information  to  take  the  place 
of  the  abolished  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion: 

A    r.ADIO    UNIVEHSnY    CHANCED   THE   TIDE    OF    WAR 

If  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the 
playing  fields  of  England's  oldest  school,  a 
sizable  share  ol  credit  for  helping  win  World 
War  II  must  go  to  America's  newest  univer- 
sity. 

It  is  a  seat  of  learning  without  campus  or 
classrooms,  and  its  students — numbered  in 
the  tens  of  thousands — are  scattered 
throughout  the  globe.  Its  name  is  the 
World  Radio  University.  And  this  is  how  It 
came  to  play  a  leading  role  In  two  major 
turning  points  of  the  war; 

Station  WRUL,  In  Boston,  seat  of  the  world 
university,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  educa- 
tional programs  and  to  creating  understand- 
ing between  nations.  It  was  Just  getting  Into 
Its  stride  when  war  broke  out  In  1939.  The 
imaginative  and  philanthropic  directorate  of 
the  radio  college,  long  before  America  was 
actually  a  participant  In  the  war,  placed  its 
organization  at  the  service  of  liberty. 

Thus,  the  trans-Atlantic  air  waves  were 
turned  Into  a  poteni  weapon  of  morale.  As 
the  little  countries  went  under  one  by  one, 
the  university  devoted  itself  to  broadcasting 
messages  of  hope  and  encouragement.  Har- 
vard University  as.'^igned  practically  its  en- 
tire staff  of  modern-language  professors  to 
WRUL  to  Increase  the  scope  of  these  mes- 
sages. Broadcasts  in  no  fewer  than  24  lan- 
guages have  kept  alive  the  .'park  of  resistance 
In  overrun  countries.  Highest  tribute  of  all 
was  the  denunciation  of  Gcebbels,  who 
named  WRUL  "this  American  meddler  In  the 
Fuehrers  new  order." 

Then  suddenly  an  opportunity  came  to 
Btrilie  a  specific  and  stunning  blow  at  the 


Nazis'  war  plans.  When  Hitler  invaded  Nor- 
way, his  greatest  loot  was  to  have  been  the 
Norwegian  merchant  fleet — fourth  largest  in 
the  world — of  nearly  1.000  ships.  The  Ger- 
mans remembered  how  Britain  was  all  but 
defeated  In  1917  by  the  shortage  of  shipping 
caused  by  the  U-boat  campaign. 

They  calculated  that  in  the  second  world 
war,  with  its  much  greater  dependence  on 
gasoline  and  oil.  Britain  would  have  a  hard 
time  finding  sufficient  vessels  to  handle  her 
'necessary  fuel,  munitions,  and  food  imports. 
So  the  invading  Nazis  forced  Norwegian  ship- 
owners to  make  recordings  in  their  own 
voices  ordering  the  masters  of  their  ships, 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  to  return  to 
Norway. 

These  recordings  were  broadcast  from  the 
powerful  German  short-wave  station  outside 
Berlin,  and  were  beginning  to  take  effect. 
But  Walter  S.  Lemmon,  founder  of  the  World 
Radio  University,  hurriedly  conferred  with 
the  Norwegian  Ambassador  in  Washington. 
They  decided  to  try  to  counteract  the  Nazi 
order.s. 

Before  the  war,  WRUL  had  broadcast  Nor- 
wegian programs  to  which  the  crews  of  these 
ships  had  been  accustomed  to  listen.  So, 
starting  immediately — and  continuing  for 
hours  without  pause — the  station  filled  the 
ether  with  messages  directed  at  the  Norwe- 
gian ships:  WRUL  told  them  the  truth  about 
what  was  happening  to  their  homeland  and 
urged  them  ip  the  name  of  the  free  Norwe- 
gian Government  to  make  for  the  nearest 
Allied  port.  Every  single  vessel  of  the  huge 
Norwegian  Fleet — which  carried  more  than 
half  the  gasoline  shipped  to  England  during 
the  Battle  of  Britain— was  turned  over  to 
the  Allies. 

The  second  turning-point  stroke  by  the 
World  University  of  the  Air  came  when  the 
Germans  were  sweeping  over  the  Balkans  to 
secure  their  flank  for  the  big  push  into  Rus- 
sia. Yugoslavia  was  about  to  fall  to  the 
Germans  without  a  struggle;  Hitler  had  all 
but  completed  a  deal  with  the  weak  Prince 
Regent  Paul.  But  when  negotiations  were 
reaching  a  climax,  WRUL  beamed  a  series  of 
broadcnsts.  several  times  a  day.  at  Yugo- 
slavia, urging  the  people  to  resist  betrayal. 

In  that  country,  crowds  gathered  around 
street  loud-speakers,  and  It  is  on  record  In 
the  State  Department  that  the  broadcasts 
so  aroused  the  patriotic  fervor  of  the  people 
that  they  overthrew  their  Government  and 
took  up  arms  against  the  Nazi  invaders. 

Ultimately  Yugoslavia  was  overrun,  but  the 
heroic  resistance  proved  to  have  thrown 
Hitler's  program  fatally  out  ol  gear.  His  at- 
tack on  Russia  was  delayed  by  6  weeks,  at  a 
time  v;hen  every  moment  counted.  Later, 
when  the  German  armies  almost  reached 
Moscow  and  stood  before  the  gates  of  Lenin- 
grad, they  were  too  late.  Bad  weather  halted 
active  operations,  and  by  the  following  spring 
Russia  was  able  to  reinforce  her  manpower 
and  supplies  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  meet  the 
attack. 

All  through  Its  service  as  a  "freedom  sta- 
tion." bringing  reassurance  from  America  to 
darkened  Europe,  the  university  reserved  a 
small  portion  of  its  time  to  continue  its 
work  of  universal  education.  And  it  has 
made  plans  to  resume  its  broadcast  courses, 
interrupted  by  the  war,  on  an  even  larger 
scale. 

WRUL's  objectives,  as  set  forth  In  its  char- 
ter, are  "to  foster,  cultivate,  and  encourage 
the  spirit  of  international  understanding  and 
to  promote  the  enlightenment  of  individuals 
throughout  the  world."  Realization  of  these 
aims  would  bring  full,  If  belated,  vindication 
to  a  man  who  tried  so  hard  more  than  25 
years  ago  to  achieve  world  unanimity  In  out- 
lawing war — Woodrow  Wilson. 

For  WRUL  was  born  at  the  ill-fated  Paris 
Peace  Conference,  and  nurtured  by  President 
Wilson.  Walter  Lemmon,  then  a  young  radio 
inventor,  was  acting  as  scientiflc-aide  to  the 
President.  At  the  conference  he  saw  that 
the    delegates    stood    on    no    real    common 


ground,  and  had  no  real  basis  for  under- 
standing. ITven  the  mechanics  of  delibera- 
tion, the  tedious  conversations  with  the  r  in- 
terminable repetitions  in  translation,  brought 
it  home  to  him  that  the  means  of  communi- 
cation were  utterly  inadequate.  He  realized 
that  something  revolutionary  would  have  to 
be  done  if  people  of  different  outlooks,  cul- 
tures, and  customs  V\ere  ever  to  be  brought 
together  in  mutual  understanding. 

On  the  return  Journey  Mr  Lemmon  spoke 
to  President  Wilson  about  the  coming  won- 
ders of  radio,  and  projjounded  the  Idea  of  an 
international  university  of  the  air  as  a  means 
of  bringing  nations  together  in  common  un- 
derstanding and  friendship.  Such  a  univer- 
sity, too.  would  serve  at  home  to  bring  higher 
education  to  adults  who  had  never  ha-J  the 
opportunity  to  go  far  In  school.  These  v.-ould 
include  youths  unable  to  attend  college,  and 
the  vast  number  of  people  who  live  In  remote 
places — on  isolated  farms  and  ranches,  in 
mining  cemps.  and  on  islands. 

President  Wilson  v.'as  instantly  interested. 
As  a  former  university  president,  he  realized 
the  vast  potentialities  of  the  Idea.  As  the 
head  of  a  country,  bringing  home  a  new  Idea 
in  international  relations,  he  realized  the 
pcssibilities  of  radio  in  Informing  the  scat- 
tered population  of  the  merits  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  He  promised  to  work  with  Lem- 
mon In  establishing  the  world  unlversitv. 

But  before  plans  could  b3  started  Wilson 
was  defeated.  It  was  years  before  Lemmon 
could  find  the  financial  support  and  scholas- 
tic collaboration  necessary  to  found  the  new- 
est university  in  America. 

But  when  the  university  was  finally 
launched,  just  10  years  ago.  It  was  an  Instant 
success.  Public-spirited  men  and  i^omen 
gave  their  time  and  experience  to  the  admin- 
istrative work;  professors  contributed  lec- 
tures and  advice  without  fee.  Soon  courses 
were  going  out,  day  and  evening,  to  students 
throughout  the  United  States  and  in  33  for- 
eign countries.  Subjects  of  instruction  In- 
cluded law.  history,  literature,  languages,  mu- 
sic, arts,  and  sciences.  Languages  included 
French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  and  special 
attention  was  given  to  basic  English,  which 
had  a  very  large  following  in  Latin  America. 

An  Imposing  roster  of  prominent  men  ap- 
peared on  special  gocd-will  programs  de- 
signed to  bring  the  people  of  different  coun- 
tries closer  together.  Many  regular  colleges 
assisted;  Harvard,  for  example,  prepared  a 
special  course  In  International  law.  The 
World  Radio  University  was  able  to  recipro- 
cate at  Harvard's  tercentenary  celebrations 
by  devoting  no  fewer  than  45  hours  of  broad- 
casting time  to  the  lectures  delivered  on  the 
occasion  by  such  famous  scholars, as  Sir  Ar- 
thur Eddington  and  Dr.  Jung. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
contributed  a  special  course  in  physics.  Tufts 
in  philology,  and  Boston  University  in  hu- 
mane letters. 

The  World  Radio  University's  system  Is 
similar  to  that  of  a  standard  college.  Ques- 
tions In  a  lecture  room,  for  Instance,  are 
usually  permitted  only  at  the  close  of  the 
lecture,  and  the  same  procedure  is  followed 
by  listener-students.  They  send  their  ques- 
tions by  mail,  and  receive  answers  the  same 
way.  General-interest  questions  are  dealt 
with  comprehensively  in  subsequent  broad- 
casts. Examination  papers  are  submitted  by 
mall,  corrected,  and  returned.  Supplemen- 
tary study  courses,  with  recommencjed  books, 
are  mailed  to  the  student  before  the  courses 
begin  on  the  air. 

The  university  Is  financed  in  much  the 
same  was  as  are  regular  colleges — by  lees 
and  endowments.  The  World  Radio  Univer- 
sity has  as  yet  no  established  endowment,  but 
it  has  received  a  number  of  grants  from 
foundations  and  philanthropists,  and  many 
small  supporters  contribute  annual  sums 
as  low  as  $2.     Students'  fee^  are  optional. 

The  work  ahead  of  the  World  Radio  Uni- 
versity will  require  all  the  resources  it  can 
muster.    A  whole  generation  of  young  men 
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of  university  age  has  been  ab- 

the  uar.  and  will  be  too  old  on 

:ion  to  return  to  full-time  educa- 

.  the  Nazis  have  torn  down  edu- 

itutloas  tnrougbcut  Europe.  In- 
in  their  own  country.  And 
aLse  Icssoi^s  they  taught  will  have 
rncd. 

s  of  the  World  Radio  University 
greater  demand  than  ever.     Men 

who  have  passed  through  the 
e    horrors    cf    war.    deprived    for 

consolation  of  culture,  will  turn 
faithful  mentor  for  counsel  and 

It.  they  will  expect  inspiration, 

and  the  answers  to  the  all  but 
roblems  they  will  have  to  face. 


OPA  Extension 
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OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
uesday.  April  16,  1946 

VXtRSELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  Chester 

\o  ha.s  propagandized  the  Office 

Administration  ic.r  more  effec- 

he  has  controlled  prices,  and 

heir  to  OPA  enforcement.  Paul 

aire   finding   it   difficult  now  to 

the  American  people  and  the 

that  OPA  should  he  continued. 

ress  has  understood  the  false 

upon   which   Mr.   Bowles   has, 

his    enforcement,    however. 

.  by  false  claims  and  the  de- 

)f    the    people   generally,    and 

shouting  the  fear  of  inflation 

iir  weekly,  he  has  been  able  to 

ipany  of  them  and  cover  up  the 

from  the  people.     Now  they 

ratchlng  up  with  OPA  and  its 
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CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 


re.ss  has  provided  Mr.  Bowles, 
past  years,  with  everything 
ish  for  with  which  to  hold  the 
and  prevent  inflation.    He  has 
Itold  the  price  line  but  has  con- 
keep  his  name  th  the  headlines 
newspapers  and  his  propaganda 

ning  into  the  people's  ears. 
Bojvles  has  been  using  a  propa- 
chine  of  487  employees  in  his 
on  bureau,  plus  an  administra- 
of  junior  executives  of  2  9C0. 
flight  executives,  mere  prop- 
writing  script  and  bellowing 
sand  platforms,  over  the  air 
the  pre:-s  than  there  are 
of  Congress  at  a  cost  annually 
.000.000  of  the  peoples  money, 
their  disregard  for  the  truth 
eflort  to  grip  the  people  with  fear. 
Insert  one  of  their  superlative 
by  quoting  a  paragraph  from 
livered  in  my  Slate  at  Peoria, 
last    February    before    the 
convention  of  the  Farmers 
DAlers  Association  of  Illinois  at 
ifarauette  Hotel,  made  by  Gar- 
regional   agricultural   ad- 
OfDce  of  Price  Administra- 
speech  was  delivered  and  I 
ittention  to  the  one  paragraph 
regard  as  rather  outstanding: 
Am   the    rev   IMS   opened,    the   price    (of 
wheat)    b4d   Jumped   to  980   a   bushel.     By 


February  of  that  year  wheat  was  selling  at 
the  farm  for  fllO  a  bushel.  From  a  top  price 
of  tllO  a  bushel,  it  fell  to  a  low  of  $2.25.  It 
was  boom  and  bust  again. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  truth  in  this 
statement.  It  is  a  sample  of  the  fear  they 
try  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  people, 
often  without  any  regard  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Tisler.  editor  of  the  Daily  Re- 
publican-Times. Ottawa.  111.,  after  con- 
firming the  statement,  made  as  above 
related,  made  a  thorough  inveoligation 
to  determine  if  there  was  a  p)ossibility  of 
truth  in  it.  He  went  back  into  the  rec- 
ords around  the  year  1865  calling  for 
such  information  as  could  be  given  by  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade  which  was  op- 
erating at  that  time,  the  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  and  the 
department  of  agricultural  economics 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  None  of 
them  indicated  that  wheat  ever  sold  for 
as  much  as  SllO  a  bushel  in  the  United 
States. 

The  highest  price  the  editor  was  able 
to  learn  as  to  the  sale  of  wheat  during 
the  year  1565.  was  quoted  from  market 
reports  taken  from  the  Tri-Weekly  Mer- 
cury printed  in  Charleston.  S.  C.  on  the 
31st  day  of  January,  when  wheat  was 
quoted  at  $8  a  bushel.  This  was  due  to 
the  .-scarcity  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
the  deep  South. 

The  editor  wrote  C.  C.  Stine.  head  of 
the  Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical 
Research  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture.  Mr.  Stine  replied, 
and  I  quote: 

In  reply  to  you^  letter  of  March  2.  the 
highest  monthly  average  cash  price  per 
bushel  of  wheat  at  Chicago  during  the  Civil 
War  was  e2.04  in  July  of  1864.  Prices  de- 
clined steadily  until  by  June  1863  the  month- 
ly averag?  price  wa^  S9  4  cents  per  bushel. 

Mr.  Stine  also  enclosed  to  the  editor 
averages  of  wheat  prices  for  a  long  period 
of  years  from  1860  to  1867  during  the 
Civil  War.  which  are  as  follows:  1859-60. 
89.2  cents  a  bushel;  1860-61.  80.1  cents; 
1861-€2.  688  cents;  1862-63.  92.4  cents; 
1863-64  $1  10;  1864-65,  $1.45;  1865-66 
$1  05;    1866-67.  $1.88. 

I  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Houre  to  this  wide  and 
wild  range  of  thinking  and  propaganda 
which  has  been  turned  loose  upon  the 
Nation  and  to  show  to  what  length  the 
OPA  propagandists  have  finally  gone  in 
deceiving  the  American  people.  Let  us 
hope  if  the  act  is  amended,  approved,  and 
Is  made  more  workable,  that  Mr.  Porter 
will  concentrate  his  efforts  to  keep  down 
prices  rather  than  further  extend  his  ef- 
forts on  useless  and  false  propaganda. 


Milk  Strike  in  New  Jersey 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

or  NTw  ji^rr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R  »  PRESENT ATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16.  1946 

Mr.    THOMAS   of   New   Jersey.    Mr. 
Speaker,  over  the  last  few  years  the  milk 


producers  of  New  Jersey  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  square  deal  from  the  Ntw 
Deal.  Time  after  time,  delegations  of 
milk  producers  have  met  with  Govern- 
ment officials  but  always  to  no  avail. 
Many  dairymen  from  my  district  have 
come  to  Washington  but  likewise  in  vain. 
The  situation  of  the  New  Jersey  miJk 
product  rs  has  become  so  critical  that 
their  patience  has  been  exhausted  to  the 
point  of  a  threatened  milk  strike.  This 
we  must  prevent  if  po.ssible,  but  it  has 
now  reached  such  a  point  that  only  the 
administration  in  Washington  can  stop 
it.  I  can  best  describe  this  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  by  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  correspondence  which  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  last  few  days  from  Thomas 
L.  Lawrence,  general  manager.  United 
Milk  Producers  of  New  Jersey,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  and  Walter  W.  D.W.olfe.  manacer. 
Ideal  Farms.  Washington,  N.  J.  In  line 
with  this  correspondence.  I  ifave  com- 
municated the  sentiments  of  the  New 
Jersey  milk  producers  to  the  Honorable 
Clinton  P.  Anderson.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  the  Honorable  Paul  A.  Por- 
ter. Administrator.  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mi.iistration.  The  matter  is  now  be- 
fore these  Federal  Government  officials. 
who.  if  a  milk  strike  is  called  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Will  be  held  responMble  by  all  the 
people  in  New  Jersey.  The  correspond- 
ence follows: 

CNrrra  Muk  PK^ut'CERs 

or  Nrw  JrnsrT. 
Trenton.  N  J.,  April  2,  1946. 
Hon.  J.  Pahne'-l  Thomas. 

House  o;  Representative.*. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Deae  CoNcnxssMAN  Thomas:  On  Mnrch  28 
over  600  New  Jersey  milit  producers  gathered 
in  Trenton.  N.  J  .  to  protest  the  announced 
reduction  In  dairy-production  payments  to 
become  effective  Mi./  1.  '94«.  A  ccpy  of  a 
letter  sent  today  to  the  OClce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration and  the  S?cretary  cf  Agriculture 
is  enclosed  herewnh.  as  well  as  a  copy  o:  the 
resolutious  unanimour.;y  adopted  at  the 
meeting. 

I  cannot  Impress  upon  you  too  <^''  the 

temper  of   these   farmers  who  a'  the 

meeting,  and  also  that  they  came  from  all 
areas  of  the  State,  and  Included  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  very  finest  dairymen  who  are  tra- 
ditionally conservative,  and  t^.-  last  to  re- 
sort to  drastic  action  in  any  m.Mter.  That 
these  men  attended  and  took  part  in  the 
discu.«slons  and  concurrtd  in  the  action  taken 
Is  evidence  cf  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  tactful 
handling  of  the  meeting  that  our  pres.dent. 
Clarence  J  Little,  cf  Susse.v.  with  the  able  as- 
si-stance  of  Milk  Director  Fcran.  was  able  to 
stave  off  a  demand  for  a  milk  holiday  en  May 
1.  The  resolutions  adopted  were  the  result 
cf  a  premeeting  conference  of  our  board  of 
trustees  with  the  producer  rcpresentativfs 
from  out  of  State.  It  was  fully  realized  that 
Congress  has  not  as  yet  acted  on  extending 
OPA  beyond  July  1.  1946.  or  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  payment  of  subsidies  on 
milk  after  that  date,  and  that  any  action  to 
be  taken  should  await  that  decision.  The 
resolutions  speak  for  themselves  or  this  score. 

May  I  urge  that  you  give  this  matter  your 

immediate   and    earnest    consideration,    and 

that  I  be  advised  as  quickly  a«  ponible  of  anf 

action  which  may  be  taken  or  contemplated. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Thomas  L  Lawkcnce. 

General  Manager. 
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Ideal  Farms  Dairy  Products.  Inc  . 

Wasnington.  N.  J..  Aprtl   12,  1946. 
Hon.  J.  Pahnell  Thomas, 

House  of  Representatives . 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dt\R  Sir:  Replying  to  your  letter  request- 
ing information  relative  to  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  producer  farmers  in  the  northern 
New  Jersey  area  on  the  subject  of  the  threat- 
ened milk  strike,  may  I  state  from  contacts 
which-  we  have  with  over  250  producers  In 
Sussex.  Hunterdon,  and  Warren  Counties 
there  is,  without  question,  the  most  grave 
situation  that  I  have  ever  encountered  in 
the  dairy  industry.  Producers  are  extremely 
critical  of  the  fumbling  and  ineffectual  han- 
dling of  farm  problems  by  the  administration. 

There  is  an  extreme  shortage  of  farm  labor; 
the  high  cost  of  feed,  machinery  parts,  and 
various  materials,  when  available,  has  ri.«en 
far  beyond  a  reasonable  cost.  As  far  as  the 
strike  is  concerned,  there  is  a  question  in 
my  mind  that  there  will  be  any  necessity 
of  it  because  at  the  rate  the  farmers  are 
selling  out  their  herds  and  farmers  within  the 
next  90-day  period  there  will  be  a  critical 
shortage  of  milk,  and  this  will  govern  the 
price  on  the  competitive  basis. 

Unless  the  OPA  grants  some  price  relief  in 
the  dairy  Industry,  the  entire  milli  indus- 
try will  be  in  chaos.  Costs  right  from  the 
farm  to  the  consumer  have  risen  out  of  all 
proportion,  and  from  my  personal  knowledge 
there  are  many  plants  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  closing  their  doors  It  is  hardly  reason- 
able to  expect  an  industry  to  absorb  an  in- 
crease in  costs  of  approximately  200  percent 
to  survive  without  some  price  relief  at  the 
consumer  end. 

I  would  suggest  that  for  your  info.-mation 
you  sub-scribe  to  some  of  the  rural  newspa- 
pers and  check  the  number  of  farm  sales 
t^t  are  listed  every  week.  In  this  area  there 
are  so  many  sales  listed  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  farmers  to  take  their  turns  with  the 
auctioneers  so  that  there  are  not  too  many 
sales  on  the  same  day. 

Hoping  that  any  information  I  have  given 
you  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you.  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly. 

Walter  W    DeWolfe. 

Manager. 


Peacetime  Conscription  Unnecessary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  op- 
posed to  H.  R.  6064  extending  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  becau.se  I  am  convinced 
after  an  analysis  of  the  testimony  sub- 
mitted in  favor  of  the  bill  by  military 
authorities  that  it  is  unnecessary  and 
does  not  justify  continued  peacetime 
conscription,  which  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Throughout  our  entire  history  we  have 
followed  the  principle  of  voluntary  en- 
listment in  peacetime,  both  through  the 
regular  military  and  naval  forces  and  the 
National  Guard.  That  it  was  a  wise 
policy  is  fully  justified  by  history.  The 
practice  of  voluntary  enlistment  has  not 
been  given  a  fair  chance  of  trial  since  the 
end  of  the  recent  conflict. 

In  the  limited  chance  which  voluntary 
enlistments  have  been  given,  enlistments 
have  far  exceeded  the  requirements  set 


forth  by  military  authorities  for  our 
armies  of  occupation.  This  proposed 
legislation  is  predicated  on  a  failure  to 
secure  those  voluntary  enlistments  for 
our  continuing  needs.  Until  such  time 
as  that  failure  is  demonstrated  in  ex- 
perience there  is  no  need  for  this  law. 

We  should  continue  to  encourage  vol- 
untary enlistment  by  using  every  proper 
course  at  our  command.  H.  R.  6084.  to 
increase  the  pay  for  personnel  of  our 
military  and  naval  forces,  should  be 
speedily  enacted  into  law  and  the  House 
will  pa.ss  that  bill  today.  I  freely  predict 
that  with  prop>er  effort  and  with  the  in- 
crease in  pay  provided  for  in  this  bill 
there  will  be  a  further  increase  in  the 
number  of  enlistments.  In  the  three 
Pacific  Coast  States  of  California.  Ore- 
gon, and  Washington,  there  are  almost 
three-quarters  of  a  million  men  unem- 
ployed, many  of  whom  will  be  glad  to 
enter  our  railitary  and  naval  forces  if 
they  are  assured  of  the  increased  pay 
provided  for  in  H.  R.  6084. 

Mr.  Sper^ker.  I  strongly  adhere  to  the 
principle  that  until  every  possible  means 
has  been  exhausted  to  secure  voluntary 
enlistments  and  they  fail,  we  should  not 
resort  to  the  unprecedented  policy  of 
F>eacetime  conscription  as  this  bill  pro- 
vides. 


OPA  Needs  Some  Dachaus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  MAX  SCHWABE 

OF  MISSOLTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  SCHWABE  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ihe  ugly  methods  that  the  Nazis 
used  in  Germany  to  prevent  rising  prices 
are  continuing  to  develop  in  America. 
In  the  offing  now  is  a  campaign  of  ruth- 
less regimentation.  Watch  for  OPA  to 
announce  it  in  their  fantastic  attempts  to 
stop  blacli  blackets  resulting  from  OPA 
definance  of  God's  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

It  was  a  wise  philosopher  who  said, 
"People  will  continue  to  commit  atroci- 
ties as  long  as  they  believe  absurdities." 
As  the  OPA  continues  to  slyly  edge  us 
toward  totalitarianism,  the  editorial 
printed  below  seems  to  be  an  accurate 
forecast  of  what  is  ahead.  Of  course,  if 
the  OPA  gets  into  ruthless  regimentation, 
they  would  never  use  the  term  "concen- 
tration camps."  Instead  they  would 
have  "enforced  periods  of  education"  for 
citizens  who,  to  make  a  living,  must  ig- 
nore OPA  regulations. 

CPA     NEEDS    SOME    DACHAUS 

If  Congress  votes  to  extend  price  control. 
It  ought  to  make  provision  for  strict  and 
literal  enforcement  of  OPA  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Most  people  think  the  war  Is  over 
(even  though  its  end  has  not  been  officially 
recognized)  and  this  surely  means  that  pa- 
triotic spirit  Is  not  enough.  The  OPA  must 
have  teeth. 

Best  available  Indications  are  that  a  great 
znany  smaller  businessmen  are  pretty  casual 
In  their  observance   of  OPA  edicts,  largely 


because  they  are  convinced  that  the  choice 
before  them  is  to  overlook  certain  restric- 
tions or  go  out  of  business.  This  careless- 
ness must  be  extirpated.  The  choice  placed 
before  these  individuals  should  be  to  keep 
the  law  as  OPA  makes  it  or  go  to  jail. 

It  might  well  require  an  enforcement  ."^taff 
of  around  half  a  million  agents  to  tighten  up 
on  this  thing.  Nearly  every  store,  plant,  and 
office  would  need  at  least  one  plain-clothes 
man.  For  each  hundred  agents  there  ought 
to  be  at  least  one  supersleuth  to  check  up 
on  the  regular  enforcement  agency.  This 
would  mean  50.000  more  OPA  men.  And  to 
check  on  the  supersleuths  there  would  have 
to  be  something  of  a  gestapo  arrangement — 
very  select  and  very  secret,  of  course.  Alto- 
gether, the  matter  of  strict  enforcement 
would  take  quite  a  crew. 

These  people  might  be  unpopular,  but  a 
good -sized  educational  effort  would  back 
them  up.  School  children,  for  instance,  could 
be  taught  to  do  a  little  spying — particularly 
on  their  parents  and  relatives.  Rewards 
could  be  rfjffered  for  tips  on  OPA  violators. 
This  idea  was  more  or  less  brought  up  some 
time  ago  by  an  OPA  enthusiast  in  New  Jersey 
and  it  has  a  lot  to  recommend  it.  Some- 
body could  be  sent  to  rummage  around  in  the 
records  of  Germany  to  get  details  on  the  tech- 
nique. 

Of  course,  there  wouldn't  be  enough  courts 
to  handle  the  cases  if  v.olators  now  getting 
away  with  It  were  hauled  in — and  it  should  be 
done  swiftly.  But  special  courts  could  be 
created.  Its  been  done  elsewhere  when  as- 
sembly-line JtJdicial  methods  were  deemed 
necessary. 

If  everybody  now  violating  OPA  regulations 
could  be  brought  to  book  along  the  lines  we 
have  suggested,  of  course  the  Jails  would  be 
too  small.  But  happily  there  are  Army 
camps  available  in  most-  sections  of  the 
country — and  barbed  wire  Is  In  production. 
A  few  dozen  strands  around  each  camp,  plus 
a  few  thousand  armed  guards  and  most  of 
the  price-control  criminals  could  be  detained 
as  long  as  necessary.  A  few  would  b3  shot 
while  trying  to  escape,  but  this  would  only 
serve  to  put  the  rest  in  a  proper  frame  of 
mind.  The  sentences  ought  to  be  stiff.  Aft- 
er all.  If  these  men  and  women  think  the 
alternative  to  violating  OPA  rules  is  merely 
going  out  of  business,  something  really  un- 
pleasant should  lie  in  store  for  them. 

VtThen  all  this  has  been  done  and  dene 
right,  we  predict  the  OPA  will  be  abolished. 


Let's  Understand  Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ever 
since  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944 
was  enacted  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  criticism  concerning  the  disposal  of 
the  vast  quantities  of  goods  which  this 
Nation  produced  to  win  the  war  and 
which  proved  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
armed  forces  before  and  after  the  abrupt 
cessation  of  hostilities. 

This  criticism  has  betn  directed  in 
turn,  and  with  mounting  intensity, 
against  all  the  different  Government 
agencies  which  have  been  connected  with 
the  disposal  of  surplus  property. 

The  War  Assets  Administration,  which 
has  been  in  existence  only  since  the  25th 
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— le<:s  than  3  weeks — and  which 

responsible  for  approximately  90 

of  all  domestic  surplus-property 

is  currently  bearing  the  brunt 

criticism. 

■asy  and  natural  to  criticize,  but 

be  far  more  constructive  first  to 

well  whether  criticism  is  justi- 

Flom  all  the  evidence  available,  it 

hown  beyond  doubt  that  the  War 

Administration   has    often    been 

i  unjustly. 

weighing  the  evidence,  it  is  my 

iction  that  the  War  Assets  Ad- 

rtition.  under  the  direction  of  Lt. 

mund  B.  Gregory,  is  .striving  to 

thing  possible  to  expedite  the  dis- 

surplus  property  in  accordance 

provi.Nions  and  the  objectives  of 

Property  Act.  and  that  it  is  su  - 

in  .spile  of  tiie  ok)stacles  it  fact,*. 

of  the  criticism  in  connection 

di-         ■  ■         •    •       ■■  has 

t  _  buy 

s  they  want.     But  the  Surplu.s 

Act.  rather  than  the  disposal 

Ls  to  blame  for  that.     The  act 

that  Federal  agencies  and  State 

governments  shall  have  a  prior 

living  them  the  right  to  acquire 

property  before  it  can  be  oflen-d 

s   or   other   prospective   pur- 

Sometimes    the    Government 

absorb  the  entire  available  sup- 
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War  Assets  Administration  is  at- 
\g  to  sati.^fy  the  demands  of  vet- 
i«ofar  as  is  possible  under  the  act. 
ifless,  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
was  criticized  extensively  recent- 
connection  with  a  sale  of  motor- 
in    which    veteran,    were    given 
jpportunity  to  participate, 
was  the  sale  of  600  .surplus  Army 
which  v.-ere  advertised  by  Gimbel 
Irpartmont    store    in    New    York 
which  it  was  charged  veterans 
ular  dealers  had  no  chance  to 
Actually,   these  truck.s   had   been 
for  sale  to  veterans  for  almost  a 


a.  Id 


re? 


K?nt 


nally  there  were  728  trucks  de- 
surplus  at  the  Tene  Haute  Ord- 
Depot.  Terre  Haute.  Ind.  They 
picked  for  overseas  shipment,  two 
cr  ite,  disassembled. 
December  8.  1945,  catalogs  adver- 
1  hese  728  trucks  were  mailed  to  all 
claimants  in  the  region  In  which 
e  was  conducted,  including  the 
of  W*st  Vireinia,  Ohio.  Indiana, 
tucky  All  State  highway  de- 
partments In  the  United  States  were  also 
notified 
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On  January  21,  almost  7  weeks  after 
the  catalogs  advertising  the  sale  had  been 
sent  to  prospective  purchasers,  the  trucks 
wore  placed  on  sale  to  Federal  agencies. 
On  January  22  and  23  they  were  offered 
for  .sale  to  State  and  local  governments. 
Beginning  January  24  and  continuing 
through  February  i.  the  trucks  were  of- 
fered to  veterans  exclusively. 

From  February  4  to  February  20,  in- 
clusive, the  trucks  were  on  sale  to  deal- 
ers. Although  the  veterans"  preference 
period  expired  on  February  1,  veterans 
could  still  purchase  the  trucks  on  the 
same  basis  as  dealers.  Thus  it  was  i?os- 
sible  for  veterans  to  buy  the  trucks  at 
any  time  between  January  24  and  Feb- 
ruary 20. 

Reports  of  the  sale  from  January  21 
thiP'K^h  February  20 
ti"uck.<     were     sold.       r     . 
bought   none,   the   State   of   Minnesota 
Ijought   2.   veterans   bought    '"      '     '  :> 
boucht  86.     Six  hundred  rt  . 
-sold.    These  were  available  to  any  qual- 
ified purchaser. 

On  February  20.  8  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
automotive  dealers  bought  the  remaining 
600  trucks  in  lots  of  74  and  76  each.  The 
Cleveland  dealers  resold  the  600  trxicks 
to  Arthur  Price  As.sociat*  '>'       V     k 

City,  and  they  were  sub-    .  ,  ;        d 

on  sale  to  the  public  at  Gimbels. 

The  fact.s  of  this  sale  c!  "it 

the  criticism  of  the  War  A 
tration  in  this  case  was  unwarranted.    In 
the  disposal   of   these  trucks,   the  War 
A.s.sets  Corporation,  which  was  the  dis- 
r  isency  at  that  time  and  the  prcd- 

•---  r  of  the  War  Assets  Admini.^tra- 
tion.  carried  out  to  their  fullest  extent 
the  pi  of  the  Surplus  Property 

Act     a:  u>     applicable    regulations 

thereunder. 

This  ca.se  provides  a  typical  illustration 
of  the  unjust  criticism  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration in  many  instances  because  of  a 
lack  of  knowledge  or  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  fact>  pertaining  to  the  disposal 
of  surplus  property. 

The  fair  course  to  follow  is  to  give 
General  Gregory  and  those  associated 
with  him  and  employed  under  him,  a 
rea.sonable  opportunity  to  function  to  see 
what  the  results  are  under  his  leadership. 
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l|he  .^me  day  catalogs  adverttstng 

were  mailed  to  all  veterans  in 

region  who  had  expres.vd  a  desire 

surplus  trucks  and  who  had  been 

y  certified  to  purchase  them  un- 

preference  regulations. 

same  time  all  truck  dealers  In 

redion  who  had  asked  to  be  notified 

c  sales  were  sent  catalogs,  and  all 

WAA  regional  offices  were  also  in- 

of  the  sale.     There  were  4,900 

issued,  most  of  which  were  cir- 

to  veterans. 

trucks  were  offered  at  a  fixed 
$1,950  each  to  veterans  and  deal- 


*e. 


OPA  Propaganda 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  mw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBrTATIVEB 

Tuesday.  April  16.  1946 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  OPA.  the  ofBceholders  of  which  now 
seek  to  '  old  upon  their  jobs, 

bave  1.1  .  ram  of  propaganda 

at  the  taxpayers'  expen.se  to  extend  the 
life  of  OPA.  The  technique  and  psycho- 
logical approach  to  the  control  of  the 
mass  mind  by  the  OPA  officials  is  jKit- 
temed  after  the  methods  used  by  Hitler. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  with  the  usual 
contempt    for    the    Intelligence   of    the 


masses  which  those  clothed  with  totali- 
tarian powers  invariably  display.  Hitler 
proclaimed  in  his  book,  Mein  Kampf, 
that  "By  clever  and  sustained  pjopa- 
ganda  an  entire  people  can  be  made  to 
l)elleve  that  heaven  is  hell  and  the  most 
miserable  existence  a  paradise.'  Under 
this  philosophy  he  was  able  to  obtain 
1000  0'""  V      r    members   and    a 

half  m  opers. 

The  numt)er  of  persons  who  have  been 

r> nj  by  thp  OPA's  pr< tia  is  im- 

•  of  accurate  drti  ion.  but 

that  It  has  had  its  efloct  on  the  public 
mind  is  certain.  There  are  45.000  paid 
publicity  persons  on  the  Federal  pay  roll, 
at  an  annuni  ro^t   to  the  *  rs  in 

excess  of  $71000000.     I  he;      ...-    time 
will  come  when  the  American  public  will 
o  be  moved  to.  i  state  of 

nalism  by  OP  \   .  nda  and 

other  New  Deal  publicity  that  they  can 

no  longer  be  made  to  believe  thr*  ' ^n 

is  hell  and  the  most  miserable  e 

a  paradise. 

A  contiP'"^' '^".  of  the  OPA  is  on?  of 
the    conti  ■;    to    inflation,    black 

markets,  and  ciime.    Its  p:  is 

to  the  punishment  of  the  i: :....  ..ad 

the  enrichment  of  those  who  can  and  do 

eva  '      '      OPA  edicts.    Som  n- 

du  ie  lapidly  going  01 

tion  while  the  black  markets  thrive  and 

increase. 

I  am  inserting,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  James 
A.  Rccd  before  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  relating  to  the  ex- 
tension of  OPA: 

For  the  record.  I  am  Mrs  James  A.  Reed. 
president  of  the  Donnelly  Garment  Co.,  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  manufacturer  of  "Nelly 
Don"  drf»-M«  I  manufacture  pfviri  quaUty, 
lov  ?s  which  are  »■  tly  to 

api  -'COO  accounts  t  -.t  the 

United   States,   and   retailing    :  J  95   to 

•  14  95  each.  I  have  at>out  l.t  L...plcye«8 
In  two  factories  In  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. 

I  am  not  coming  here  to  urtre  higher  prlc(s. 
or  to  ask  for  any  Increase  ■;.     If  this 

Consrew   Is   to  continue   (  .trol    then 

It  •<  'imlt    th  n 

car  iflc   lln.  .     •  t-r 

and  directives  ot  policy  which  will  eliminate 
the  evUi  of  the  present  price  cxintrol  s^ttem. 
In  'his  connecuon,  Mr.  Ralph  E.  Flanders 
ha."!  -'-■-;-  testified  before  thu  committee 
as  ' 

introl   at   present    is   unworkable 
aoi.  We   muM   look   for    lepisL-jtlve 

•taodartla     and     administrative  rs 

which  will  operate  quickly  withou'.  .:.  ,  ng 
production  or  creating  major  Inequities." 

Again  be  stated: 

"I  do  not  tbink  bualneaa  ran  IItc  with 
prlcj  control  in  ita  present  form  f  -  :er 

year.     V/e  must  modify  it  so  that  ve 

and  be  lived  with.     It  should  be  libc:. 
and  streamlined  to  reduce  delays,  InettU.i.t.;,, 
and  obstacles  to  production." 

Price  control  as  It  exists  today  Is  one  of 
the  blKgest  obstacles  to  production.  In  my 
Industry  one  of  the  chief  '  :es   u  the 

nuuclmum  average  price  r  a   of  OPA. 

TbU  regulation  was  p^;  <  Qrct  on  June 

1.  IMS.  over  an  Indus  ,e  protest.     At 

that  time  many  industry  advlaory  committee 
meetings  were  held  and  the  maximum  aver- 
age price  regulation  was  arbitrarily  forced 
upon  mv  Industry,  orer  its  earnest  plea  that 
the  regulation  was  not  practicable  and  that 
It  wotiid  greatly  hamper  the  production  of 
good-quality  low-priced  dresses.  On  several 
occulona,  and  specifically   at  the   Industry 
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advisory  committee  meeting  held  In  May 
194.5.  the  head  of  the  App.".rel  Division  of  OPA 
admitted  that  the  maximum  average  price 
regulation  could  not  be  complied  with.  At 
the  same  time,  he  announced  that  it  wotild 
not  be  revoked  even  though  It  woxild  not 
woilc  becf.use  word  had  come  down  from 
abtive  that  it  would  not  be  withdrawn. 

This  regtilatjon  has  been  m  effect  for  10 
months.  It  Is  supposed  to  increase  the 
supply  of  low-priced  dresset;  actually  it 
decreases  the  supply  of  low-priced  dresses  in 
favor  of  those  telling  at  higher  prices.  It 
penalizes  old-established  firms  with  several 
price  lines. 

Under  the  maximum  average  price  regula- 
tion I  am  not  permitted  to  sell  as  many 
•6  95  to  $14.95  dresses  as  I  cculd  produce 
because  I  cannot  obtain  suflBcicnt  material 
for  $295  to  $4  95  dresses  to  average  out 
against  the  $6  95  to  $14.95  dresses.  This 
regulation  then  curtails  my  production  of 
$6.95  to  $14  95  dresses,  even  though  its  sup- 
posed purpose  was  to  Increase  their  supply. 
The  same  type  iind  quality  of  material  that 
I  cunnot  manufacture  into  the  dresses  of 
this  price  range  is  sold  in  $19  95  and  $29  95 
dresses,  and  even  in  those  selling  as  high  as 
$49.95.  with  the  OPA's  blessing.  Some  manu- 
facturers are  free  to  p.'^oducc  thc-e  higher 
priced  dre.sscs  l)ecause  they  had  ceased  to 
manufacture  the  lower  price  groups  by  1943. 
or  manufactured  only  one  price  line  instead 
of  several  in. 1943.  or  they  come  under  con- 
tractor's regulations,  or  they  are  new  in  the 
business,  or  they  escape  the  maximum  aver- 
age price  regulations  for  other  reasons. 

When  Mr.  Bowles  announced  his  lov-prlced 
textile  program  14  months  ago  he  promised 
to  increase  the  supply  of  good  quality  low- 
priced  clothing,  and  to  roll  back  the  cost 
thereof.  I  quote  from  the  press  release  of 
January  23.  1945: 

For  consumer    it  would  mean: 

1.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  supply  of 
apparel  will  be  in  the  low  and  medium  price 
essential  garments,  beginning  to  appear  In 
the  stores  by  last  spring. 

2.  Reduction  of  currently  Inflated  clothing 
prices  by  6  or  7  percent. 

3.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  Improve 
quality  of  clothing  for  the  price. 

Mr.  Bowles"  program  has  been  in  effect  for 
10  months  and  his  forecast  has  not  ma- 
terialized. 

I  have  been  In  the  dress  business  for  30 
years,  which  would  take  me  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  First  World  War,  and  even 
during  that  period  I  have  never  seen  in  the 
stores  as  poor  quality,  badly  made  dresses 
at  as  hiph  prices  a^  tliere  are  tfjday. 

At  a  recent  meeting  In  New  York  a  Gcv- 
err.mrnt  representative  announced  that  the 
reason  priorities  for  dress  goods  had  to  be 
reduced  to  approximately  70  percent  was  that 
there  were  2.000  new  businesses  that  had  to 
share  In  the  materials.  Two  thousand  new 
manufacturers  are  a  lot  of  manufacturere. 
I  have  an  account  in  every  city  and  town  of 
any  size,  including  some  very  small  towns. 
In  tlie  United  States  and  I  hove  only  2.000 
accounts  I  am  told  there  were  about  8.000 
manufacturers  who  came  under  the  original 
OPA  order  for  women's  and  children's  outer- 
wear garments.  This  shows  what  Is  h.Tppen- 
Ing  to  the  garment  bublness  and,  to  my  mind, 
accounts  for  the  large  quantity  of  badly 
made,  high-priced.  Junky  merchnndlse  fos- 
tered by  the  maximum  average-price  regula- 

tlrn. 

Mr.  Bowles  has  not  come  before  you  and 
acknowledged  the  failure  of  the  maximum 
average  price  program  In  the  garment  in- 
dvistry.  In  tact,  he  h.is  not  even  shown 
you  any  charts  of  what  has  happened  to 
the  price  of  clothing  during  the  last  10 
months  under  maximum  average-price  regu- 
lation. In  place  of  acknowledging  the  fall- 
tire  of  maximum  average  price  and  doing 
away  with  this  regulation  in  accordance  with 
Industry's  plea  he.  having  gained  control  of 
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CPA.  has  now  issued  a  new  order  by  that 
agency  compelling  the  mills  to  go  back  to 
the  war  goodt;  they  were  producing  in  1942 
to  1944.  Production  at  that  time  was  geared 
to  provide  materials  for  wartime  needs.  Do 
we  want  to  freeze  our  cotton  mills  in  the 
production  of  the  qualities  of  1943,  or  any 
of  the  10  years  previous  to  1943?  In  1943 
we  were  in  a  terrible  war  and  even  my  plant 
was  running  up  to  75  percent  of  its  produc- 
tion on  war  orders;  our  first  energy  and  effort 
was  on  war  prcdvictlon.  The  preceding  10 
years  were  depression  years.  In  America 
must  our  cotton  mills  turn  out  practically 
nothing  but  vast  quantities  of  low-end  and 
staple  merchandise?  Must  we  import  our 
fine  cottons  If  we  are  to  have  them  at  all? 
Cotton  Is  too  Important  in  America  to  tie 
it  down  to  false  economic  ideas.  American 
mill?  can  make  beautiful  fine  cottons,  as  fine 
as  any  other  country,  and  I  think  we  are 
doing  the  cotton-producing  States,  as  well  as 
all  America,  a  great  disservice  by  trying  to 
regiment  our  mills  to  low-quality  and  war- 
needs   cotton  materials. 

The  English  cotton  mills  are  already 
soliciting  business  in  America  on  fine  cot- 
tons. As  a  result  of  OPA  control  policies  my 
company  has  been  forced  into  a  position  of 
going  to  the  British  to  buy  fine  cottons.  I 
have  placed  an  order  for  100,000  yards  of  2- 
ply/120  voiles  and  am  promised  the  first  100,- 
000  yards  that  come  off  their  looms  I  placed 
this  order  for  English  goods  Ijecause  our  mills 
are  so  tied  up  with  regulations  that  I  saw  no 
possible  chance  of  obtaining  that  material  in 
America. 

The  experience  of  the  past  10  months  has 
demonstrated  the  imposEibillty  of  meeting 
a  shortage  of  good  quality  low-priced  mer- 
chandise with  detailed  regulations.  We  need 
less  regulation,  not  mere  regulation.  If 
Congress  feels  it  is  best  under  all  the  circum- 
stances to  continue  OPA  I  sincerely  hope  they 
will  wriLe  into  the  act  such  limitations  of 
power  and  directives  of  pclicy  as  will  stream- 
line the  operation  of  this  agency. 

In  a  previous  extension  of  price  control 
Congress  wrcie  Into  the  act  a  provision  that 
no  pricing  department  of  OPA  could  be 
headed  by  anyone  who  did  not  have  at  least 
5  years'  business  experience.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  eliminate  impractical  and  unwork- 
able regulations.  Today  those  of  us  v^ho  have 
dealings  and  conferences  with  OPA  often  find 
the  decisions  of  any  practical  minded  depart- 
ment head  in  OPA  completely  overriden  by 
the  decisions. of  a  ccrps  of  career  economists 
and  legal  advisers  who  work  in  first  one  de- 
partment of  the  Government  and  then  an- 
other, whose  impractical  theories  have  never 
been  tested  in  business  life  and  whopc 
philosophy  of  life  and  economy  is  tainted 
with  principles  on  which  business  and  In- 
dustry in  America  could  never  have  developed. 
They  are  the  real  heads  of  OPA— they  dic- 
tate Its  policies  and  write  Its  orders.  If  this 
Congress  in  extending  the  Price  Control  Act 
will  take  cognizance  of  by-pasi^lng  activity  on 
its  previous  legislation  and  write  into  the  act 
a  death  sentence  for  the  stifling  activity  of 
these  career  economists  it  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  disentangle  the  strangle  hold 
on  prexluctlon  and  industry. 

Specifically.  I  recommend  that  any  exten- 
sion of  OPA  be  for  6  months  only  In  the  tex- 
tile and  clothing  industry.  The  maximum 
average  price  regulation  and  all  other  regu- 
lations that  Interfere  with  production  should 
be  removed  at  once.  The  Industry  should 
be  advised  that  other  price  controls  will  be 
gradually  relaxed  so  that  by  December  31. 
1946,  all  controls  will  be  off.  We  have  the 
raw  material,  we  have  the  mills,  and  we  have 
the  clothing  plants  to  more  than  take  care 
of  all  of  the  textile  and  clothing  needs  ol 
this  country. 

In  summary,  may  1  again  urge  that  if  Con- 
gress is  to  continue  price  control  it  should 
at  the  same  time  defiie  its  duties  and  pow- 


ers to  resliape  it  for  transition  needs.  In 
that  reshaping  such  regulations  as  the  m.ixi- 
mum  average  price  regulation  and  all  other 
regulations  that  Interfere  with  production 
should  be  prohibited.  Failing  to  do  this  we 
should  be  prepaied  for  greater  scarcities, 
higher  prices,  and'a  public  that  will  hold 
Congress  respoiislble  for  the  entire  situation. 
May  I  ehow  you  a  few  dresses  that  will 
demonstrate  how  the  maximum  average 
price  regulatfon  is  creating  higher  rather 
than  lower  priced  merchandise? 


Housing  Executive  Spe&ks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16.  1946 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Spe:iker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  LcuL-^ville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal.  April  13.  1946.  as  follows: 

AIDE  Calls  Wyatt's  1946  Aim  Impossible 

Don  Campbell,  lumber  consultant  to  Hous- 
ing Er.pediter  Wilson  Wyatt,  called  Wyatt's 
1.200.C00-hnmes  goal  for  1946  Impossible  and 
said  last  niijht  "someone  is  making  political 
capital  of  this  emergency." 

He  asserted  the  OfSce  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration "refuses  to  be  realistic"  and  declared 
"Just  a  little  break,  a  little  give  in  the  line, 
is  all  we  need  to  produce. 

•Tf  private  Industry  fails  to  meet  that 
(1.200 .000  homes)  goal  this  year."  Campbell 
told  the  Louisville  Building  Congress,  "the 
Government  can  go  in  and  say  'private  In- 
dustry has  failed  and  we'll  build  the  rest  with 
the  taxpayers'  money.'  " 

RECALLED   BT   WYATT 

Campbell  served  in  Washington  3  years 
during  the  war,  administering  luml>er  distri- 
bution for  war  needs.  On  his  return  to  his 
home  at  Lebanon.  Ky.,  he  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  town  before  being  requested  by  Wyatt 
to  return  to  Washington  as  lumber  adviser  to 
the  housing  agency. 

He  said  he  knows  "of  no  man  more  sin- 
cere than  Wilson  Wyatt."  but  declared  he 
disagreed  sharply  with  the  National  Housing 
Agency's  current  building-restriction  orders. 
"Instead."  Campbell  said,  "he  advocated  a 
nonprloritles  go-ahead  order  for  all  private 
homes  costing  up  to  $8,000." 

He  nsserted  that  "Since  VJ-day  there  has 
been  no  policy  set  on  reconversion." 

»  CXITICAL  or  OVA 

"The  Office  of  Price  Administration,"  hp 
continued,  "refuses  to  see  that  It's  produc- 
tion and  production  alone  that's  holding  up 
reconversion." 

"Certainly  there  Is  a  shortage — CHUsed  by 
the  greatest  war  we've  ever  been  through." 
Campbell  said,  "and  we're  in  the  midst  of  a 
housing  hysteria.  •  •  •  We're  petting 
headlines  and  ballyhoo,  but  I'll  tell  you 
frankly  we  are  not  getting  houses." 

He  listed  some  of  his  objections  to  the 
Housing  Agency's  program: 

1.  It's  unrealistic— I  don't  think  1,200,000 
homes  will  be  buUt  this  year. 

2.  The  $6,000  limit  on  cost  of  veterans' 
homes:  Sure,  we  want  cheap  homes  for  vet- 
erans but  we  can't  build  them  for  $6,000  In 
metropolitan  areas. 

SKEPTICAL   OF    PBIORrTT    SYSTJlM 

3.  The  Wagner-EUender-Taft  bUl  In  gen- 
eral:   Why    brUig    another    buyer    into   tlie 


\ 
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market  whfn  there  Is  a  shortage  of  mate 
rlal« 

4     .  «■  priorities:  I'm  skeptical  of  the 

way  pnoru  es  are  going. 

Ttf    r!Uot?d    OPA    Administrator    Chester 

IS  ifaving  said  the  Ooverment  should 

■  vfacturers  of  new  and  untried 

t  lis  because  we  know  the  pub- 

l.j  A    ;.  •-  01  y  •.'.cm. 

•I  have  II  thing  but  praise  for  legitimate 

r  Campbell    continued,    "but 

I  can  say  before  ladies  about 

icKix>t  prefabricated  crackerboxee 

dm  afraid  we're  going  to  see  too 

boi)  ;ht  by  veterans — within  the  next 


ail  tnese  cr 
of  which 
Many — 
few  years." 


He  then 
make  mucl 
1.  Subsl< 
3  Radic 
3.  Uiitn 
ment  will 
Re  Miid 


fd 


s*  e 


prices  "to 
channels." 
He  said. 
Ing  the  llgl  I 
has  raised 
ern  pme  I 
LakP   Sratt 


price  incre  ises 


IVfpttf 
the  : 
the  : 
hopes  the 

"What  I 
he  concluded 
lean  to  ar. 
that  you 
and  losing 
you'd  reco| 
passed  ber 

In    a 
Campbell  \ 

"What  a 
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'that   don't 


listed   three   things 
sense  to  me": 
les  in  the  butlding-matctlals  field. 
l  prefabricatlon. 

materials  "which  the  Oovern- 
:ive  to  buy  If  the  public  won't." 
lumber  is  going  into  "black-market 
and   insisted  "The  OPA  must  be 
the  light  "  and  increase  lumber 
get    lumber    back    into    normal 


lowever.  that  OP.^  has  been  "see- 

t  '  for  the  last  several  weeks,  and 

(  elllngs  on  plywocxl.  fir  doors,  west- 

rdwood  floorliit;.  red  cypress  and 

hemlock,  with  the  result  these 

ire    being    shtp))ed.     Douglas    fir, 

(ind  southern   pine   are  sUled   for 

he  said. 


Horcs  roa  success 

^Is  expressed  disagreement  with 
ve  orders,  the  price  controls,  and 
)-hi  nics  building  goal,  he  said  he 

program  succeeds. 
.....0  .,.i.d  has  no  political  tinge." 
"I'm  talking  as  one  Amer- 
>ther.  •  •  •  If  you  don't  see 
losing  the  American  way  of  life 
it  pretty  fast,  then  I  don't  think 
nize  the  Gixldess  of  Liberty  IX  you 
on  the  street." 

period,    following    his    talk, 
^as  asked: 

e  we  going  to  do  about  It?"* 
know.""  he  replied. 


a  e 


fcrum 


OPA 


EX'^ENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HdN.  DANIEL  A.  REED 


IN  THE 


Mr.  REtD 
I  have  jui  c 
highly  re 
In  my  di.s 
read  by  etery 
demolishi  ig 
It  is  abou 
by  this 
businessrr 
plorable 
It  is  cbv 
being  macje 
caJ  group 
to  remain 

Under 


am  insert  ng 
ing  the  nakne 
the  letter 
bring  dow 
other  totajlitarian 
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of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 

received  from  a  very  able  and 

pected  furniture  manufacturer 

rict  a  letter  which  ought  to  be 

person  who  is  interested  in 

the  OPA  and  all  of  its  works. 

time  that  some  heed  be  given 

inistration  to  the  views  of 

en  with  reference  to  the  de- 

ituation  created  by  the  OPA. 

that  millions  of  people  are 

to  suffer  because  this  politi- 

seeks  through  its  propaganda 

in  office. 

^ave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 

this  letter,  without  disclos- 

of  the  firm  or  the  author  of 

because  to  do  so  would  only 

1  the  Gestapo  of  the  OPA  and 

agencies  of  the  Gov- 


adiri 


i(  us 


ernment  on  the  neck  of  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  my  dLstrict: 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  2  weeks'  trip 
(5.000  miles)  vlsltlnat  the  southern  lumt>er 
mills  and  thou  t  you  might  be  Inter- 

ested in  the  V  .3  which  prevail  as  I 

observed  them. 

Frankly,  they  are  Just  terrible.  Withcut 
any  doubt  75  percent  of  the  lumber  moving 
Is  in  the  black  market  and  this  Includes  both 
pine  and  hardwoods  and  no  attempt  Is  being 
made  to  "cover  up"  New  small  mills  are 
sprlnKlnat  up  everywhere  but  the  good,  old 
sub  '  mills,  those  who  operate  on  exist- 

mc  H  are  closing  down.     Without  any 

doubt  there  Is  one  thing  that  this  black 
market  has  created,  namely,  more  produc- 
tion. 

I  will  not  burden  you  with  the  details  of 
what  I  saw  and  found  but  of  one  thing  I  am 
sure,  that  we  will  never  get  the  production 
which  we  must  have  In  this  country  while 
the  OPA  exists.  If  it  Is  thrown  out.  as  I  am 
sure  It  should  be.  the  "balloon  will  surely 
go  up"  but  It  will  be  back  down  and  level  off 
in  6  or  8  months  and  12  months  from  today 
we  will  be  far  better  off  than  we  will  be  under 
any  form  of  the  OPA.  We  will  have  chaos 
for  a  time  but  over  the  long  pull  conditions 
will  gradually  right  themselves  for  we  cannot 
continue  ui^er  present  conditions  and  they 
will  surely  get  worse  rather  than  better.  If 
you  wish  more  details  then  I  will  gladly  give 
them. 

The  thought  of  any  housing  subsidy  under 
present  conditions  is  Just  pure  folly  and 
Just  another  way  of  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money. 


RFC  Doing  Good  Job  in  Small  Business 
Loan  Field 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  April  8.  1946 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  I  am  certain 
will  be  of  int'-rest  to  many  Members.  It 
is  entitled  "RFC  Plan  Backing  Bank  Help 
To  Small  Business  Shows  Rapid  Expan- 
sion." and  Rives  a  very  good  picture  of 
the  possibilities  of  financial  aid  to  small 
biislness  utilization  of  RPC's  blanket- 
participation  agreement  with  banks. 

I  believe  that  this  plan  offers  a  realistic 
approach  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  rendering  financial  aid  to 
small  business.  It  offers  a  medium 
whereby  the  small  businessman's  prob- 
lems may  be  discussed  on  the  spot  with 
a  banker  who  should  have  a  direct  inter- 
est in  the  success  of  that  small  business- 
man's operation — his  local  banker, 

I  have  had  called  to  my  attention  a 
policy  letter  sent  by  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  to  the  heads  of  all  of 
Its  loan  agency  cCBces  and  note  the  fol- 
lowing: 

If  the  applicant  has  not  contacted  his 
bank,  or  a  bank,  the  agency  examiner  agrees 
with  the  applicant  on  i  selected  bank.  The 
agency  then  arranges  an  appointment  for  the 
applicant  with  the  bank  and,  if  possible,  an 
exanilner  accompanies  the  applicant  to  the 
bank  to  assist  the  applicant  in  properly  pre- 
senting the  facts  of  his  cr.se  to  the  bank. 

The  bank,  of  course,  can  either  make  the 
loan  itself,  or  if  it  has  an  agreement  under 


the  B  P  A.  plan  (blanket-participation  agree- 
ment » .  it  may  desire  to  place  in  under  such 
plan.  In  any  event,  the  ngency  does  what  It 
can  to  assist  the  applicant  In  having  his 
credit  needs  met. 

Operating  tmder  the  terms  of  the 
blanket-participation  anreements.  the 
local  banker,  if  he  heads  a  small  bank, 
will  not  be  faced  with  either  of  the  two 
most  -  problems  which  confront 

the  a.  .-  small  bank:  First,  the  ne- 
cessity of  accepting  the  full  responsi- 
bility of  a  loan  which  may  be  on  the 
border  line  of  the  amount  it  can  safely 
handle.  Second,  being  faced  with  a  loan 
application  which  may  be  completely  ac- 
ceptable from  the  banker's  viewpoint, 
becau.-^e  of  the  bank's  full  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  but  which  may  be 
slightly  larger  than  the  maximum  limit 
of  its  credit  to  any  one  borrower. 

Under  the  blanket-participation  agree- 
ment, a  bank  is  enabled  to  process  a  loan 
four  times  the  size  which  it  normally 
would  be  able  to  handle.  This  might 
mean  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  of  the  applicant  firm,  because  all 
too  often  the  true  merits  of  its  applica- 
tion can  only  be  known  by  the  local 
banker,  and  not  by  a  banker  who  does 
not  know  the  principals  of  the  firm,  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  need  for 
financial  aid,  or  specific  local  conditions 
surrounding  the  operation  of  the  appli- 
cant firm. 

Under  the  blanket -participation  agree- 
ment, the  small  bank  is  not  called  upon 
to  assume  the  full  responsibility  for  the 
loan.  The  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  guarantees  up  to  75  percent 
of  the  loan.  The  RFC's  experience  on 
loans  is  such  that  we  can  be  assured  the 
taxpayers  will  not  have  to  foot  any  defi- 
cit on  the  over-all  program. 

This  blanket-participation  agreement 
should  prove  a  healthful  stimulus  to  the 
loan  functions  of  small  banks  with  re- 
spect to  .small  busines."?. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  follows: 

RFC  Plan  Backing  Bank  Hrtp  to  Small 
Business  Shows  Rapid  Expansion— Maxi- 
mum Borrowing  $350,000,  Avfrace  147.500; 
A  Chicken  Fattenct  Got  $240—400  New 
BPA  Loans  Monthly 

(By  Henry  Gemmlll) 

Washington. — One  of  RFC's  fanciest  lend- 
ing programs,  a  year  old  this  month,  has 
loosed  more  than  $100,000,000  In  credit  with- 
out use  of  Federal  funds. 

It's  the  B.  P.  A.  plan,  now  expanding  at 
a  good  clip.  The  Initials  stand  for  "blanket 
participation  agreement."  Any  bank  which 
has  such  an  agreement  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  can  freely  make  a 
wide  variety  of  bvislness  loans  with  an  auto- 
matic guarantee  that  if  they  go  sour  RFC  will 
take  as  much  as  75  percent  of  the  loss. 

So  far,  this  scheme  is  peanuts  to  RFC  which 
In  Its  time  has  lent  more  than  $40,000,000,000 
and  a  lot  of  that  to  very  big  businesses.  But 
directors  of  the  agency  like  to  talk  about 
It,  because  it  satisfies  their  hankering  to  help 
small  banks  and  little  business  borrowers. 
And  the  project  is  growing  fast. 

NEARLY    2.800    BANKS   JOH^ 

By  the  middle  of  this  month  about  18 
percent  of  the  Nation's  banks  had  Joined 
up — nearly  2,800  of  them.  They  authorized 
almost  2.300  B.  P.  A.  loans  for  $106,000,000, 
about  double  the  number  and  amount  which 
were  out  3  months  ago.  New  B.  P.  A.  loans 
are  now  running  about  400  a  month;  by  the 
end  of  the  year  officials  e.rpect  they'll  hit 
1,000  monthly. 
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A  Mlsei.^ippl  chlcken-fattener  got  the 
smallest  of  these  loans — $240.  They  range 
up  to  a  legal  top  of  $330,000.  The  average 
loan  for  a  while  was  running  at  $56,000.  but 
new  that  figure  has  l>een  whittled  to  $47,500. 

Conceived  In  wartime,  the  B.  P  A  lending 
program  Is  only  now  being  pushed  by  the 
Government's  loan  offices  scattered  through- 
out the  country.  The  31  RFC  field  agencies 
are  clrcul.Trlzlng  banks  and  addressing  bank- 
er's conventions.  Their  men  Intend  to  start 
making  door-to-door  bank  calls  to  explain 
the  set-up.  But  officials  insist  there'll  be  no 
pres.sure  on  any  bank  that  wants  to  etny  cut. 

A  good  many  BPA  loans  have  been  made 
with  maturities  as  short  as  6  mont.is.  But 
the  empha.sl8  Is  on  longer  term  credit.  The 
RFC  believes  It's  valuable  to  help  small 
banks  get  Into  this  more  profitable  business 
while  maintaining  their  liquidity  with  guar- 
anties of  Federal  backing  in  a  pinch.  Offi- 
cials say  many  a  small  Institution  which 
could  otherwise  lend  no  more  than  $10,000 
to  any  one  borrower  under  State  banking 
regulations  can  now  extend  $40,000  credits 
because  of  RFC  participation  agreements. 

More  than  half  (50  6  percent)  of  this  new 
sort  of  credit  is  being  extended  In  towns 
of  less  than  10.000  souls  RFC  officials  say 
thev've  heard  but  can't  track  d<iwn  rumors 
of  blK-bank  opposition  to  the  plan,  spring- 
ing partly  from  suspicions  of  Federal  com- 
petition with  their  own  correspondent 
dealings  with  little  banks. 

The  RFC  spokesmen  contend  that  Gov- 
ernment competition  with  the  banks  is  the 
last  thing  In  their  minds:  they  are  happy 
that  98  banks  with  over  $100,000,000  of  de- 
por>ltB  have  Joined  this  small  bank  pro- 
g.am.  These  participants  aren't  the  giants 
of  the  banking  world,  but  Include  such  large 
institutions  as  New  York's  Corn  Exchange 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  and  Brooklyn  Trust 
Co.,  Chicago's  City  National  Bank  &  Trust 
Co,  the  Manufacturers  National  Bank  of 
Detroit,  the  First  National  Bank  In  St.  LouK 
and  the  American  Exchange  National  Bank 
ol  the  same  city. 

HOW  the  project  works 

Here  Is  how  BPA  works  In  hlRh  llRht  form: 
The  American  National  Bank  of  Kalama- 
E(K),  or  any  similar  Institution,  decides  it 
rould  like  this  kind  of  backing  and  applies 
at  its  regional  RFC  office  for  a  blanket  par- 
ticipation agreement.  The  document  goes 
to  Washington  for  scrutiny  by  directors  of 
the  agency.  Theoretically,  they  could  turn 
down  an  application,  but  almost  any  bank 
of  deposit  Kupervlsed  by  Federal  or  State 
officials  Is  okayed. 

When  the  bank  Is  ble.ssed.  it  has  blanket 
permission  to  advance  any  amount  of  busi- 
ness credit,  with  automatic  RFC  guaranties 
up  to  75  percent  of  each  loan.  The  Federal 
officials  explain  that  this  freedom  was 
granted  after  a  decade  of  experience.  "We 
felt  we  could  close  our  eyes."  says  one  expert. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  RFC's  eyes  are  not 
quite  shut— Just  squinting.  The  agency  puts 
a  $350,000  celling  on  lending  to  any  one  bor- 
rower; it  sets  a  10-year  maximum  maturity 
on  BPA  loans  and  specities  that  not  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  principal  be  repaid  an- 
nually. It  gets  monthly  reports  on  bank 
disbursements  and  the  repayments  they  re- 
ceive. And.  under  the  law.  regional  officials 
must  be  Informed  of  the  salaries  and  other 
compensation  of  top  employees,  officers,  and 
directors  of  oorrowmg  firms — and  certify 
they  are  reasonable.  In  practice.  Washing- 
ton officials  say  they  don't  know  of  any  which 
have  yet  been  deemed  unreasonable. 

On  the  portion  of  a  loan  backed  by  RFC 
the  top  interest  rate  which  a  bank  may 
charge  Is  4  percent;  It  can  ask  6  percent  on 
the  balance.  On  many  loans  the  banks  ask 
for  no  more  than  50  percent  RFC  backing. 
On  protection  up  to  this  amount  they  pay 
the  RFC  only  one-half  percent,  but  if  they 
seek  more  the  charge  is  three-fourths  per- 
cent. On  each  $100,000,000  of  loans  the  RFC 
thus  takes  in  between  $500,000  and  $750,000 


annually.     That's  enough  to  cover  adminis- 
trator costs  and  any  losses  officials  believe. 

DOESN  T  USUALLY  ADVANCE  COST 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
is  not  generally  expected  to  advance  cash  to 
a  bank  unless  a  loan  looks  shaky.  Then  the 
agency  is  to  buy  participation  of  its  agreed 
percentage  from  the  bank.  So  far,  this  has 
happened  only  once.  In  the  ca«e  of  a  $1«.0C0 
loan  to  a  company  erecting  steam  boilers  In 
a  northwestern  city.  The  RFC  expects  no 
ultimate  loss  In  this  instance.  Wherever 
losses  are  Incurred — and  the  expert*  are  sure 
they  will  be — the  agency  will  share  them  in 
the  same  proportion  as  its  participation. 

This  money  Is  going  Into  new  enterprises 
and  expansion  of  old  ones;  It  could  even  be 
used  in  part  for  payment  of  old  Indebtedness 
to  put  a  firm  more  squarely  on  its  feet.  A 
wide  variety  of  businesses  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  scheme.  Last  month  the  Fed- 
eral loan  officials  enlarged  the  plan  specifi- 
cally to  Include  contractors  building  homes. 
Rifling  through  papers  on  a  recent  batch 
of  loans,  an  official  pulled  out  these  typical 
cases : 

A  pecan  cracker  and  packer  in  Missouri 
gets  ?9,£00,  while  an  Indiana  bank  lends 
$50,000  to  a  wholesale  grocer. 

A  New  York  rubber-stamp  manufacturer 
takes  $100,000,  while  an  Arizona  water  com- 
pany Is  receiving  $10,000, 

In  Seattle  an  electrical-supplies  company 
borrows  $2,800.  and  In  the  same  area  a  manu- 
facturer of  trxick  bodies  Is  granted  $12,000. 

A  small  Illinois  town  Is  going  to  be  Im- 
proved by  a  bowling  alley  and  soda  foun- 
tain, to  the  tune  of  $30,000.  while  a  Louisiana 
boat-and-barge  project  gets  $100,000. 

A  fruit-  and  vegetable-freezing  enterprise 
In  Maryland  Is  awarded  $140,000.  and  a  $12,- 
000  theater  Is  Ijelng  erected  In  Oklahoma. 

In  Newark.  N.  J  .  a  producer  of  molded- 
rubber  items  Is  handecf  $10,000.  while  an  Iowa 
Jeweler  gets  $5,500.  a  J  a  Michigan  whole- 
saler of  auto  parts  takes  $6,000. 

How  much  of  all  this  lending  Is  going  to 
really  small  buslnessew?  RFC's  statistics 
don't  show  for  sure,  but  they  give  Indica- 
tions By  the  end  of  last  month  28  6  percent 
of  the  B.  P,  A,  loans  were  for  $10,000  or  less. 
At  the  same  date  76  4  percent  were  for  $50,000 
or  lees,  and  88,2  percent  for  $100,000  or  less. 
That's  a  numerical  accounting  of  the  loans. 
of  cotirse.  and  since  a  few  big  credits  can 
outweigh  many  small  ones,  the  figures  on  dis- 
tribution of  funds  give  a  somewhat  different 
picture.  For  Instance.  Just  29  8  percent  of  all 
money  advanced  under  B.  P,  A.  went  out  In 
loans  of  less  than  $50,000. 

This  new  style  of  lending  Is  underway 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  In  a  very 
spotty  fashion.  The  western  end  of  the  coun- 
try, for  instance,  including  California.  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  Idaho.  Utah,  Nevada.  Mon- 
tana, and  most  of  Arizona,  had  at  the  end  of 
last  month  benefited  by  just  225  B.  P.  A. 
loans.  That's  less  than  the  Chicago  area 
alone. 

And  all  New  England  had  Just  20  loans. 
The  New  York  area  was  second  to  Chicago, 
but  much  of  the  East  apparently  has  not  yet 
become  Interested.  The  most  activity  so  far 
has  been  In  the  Midwest,  parts  cf  the  old 
South,  and  Texas. 


Let's  Eliminate  the  Bloated  Bureaus 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  GRANT 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.    Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Byrd  committee  has  just  made  an- 


other report  on  civilian  employment  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Tho.se  figures  show  a  steady  expansion  of 
the  nonmilitary  departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment since  the  end  of  the  war 

Ju.-^t  a  few  days  ago  the  House  adopted 
an  amendment  to  the  pay-raise  bill  for 
Federal  employees  that  was  intended  to 
start  a  reduction  of  the  Federal  civilian 
pay  roll.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
definite  and  dra.stic  action  vill  have  to 
be  taken  by  the  Congress  before  this 
trend  toward  over-expanding  Federal 
pay  rolls  can  be  halted  and  then  re- 
versed. 

There  must  be  a  prompt  weeding  out 
of  all  of  these  wartime  emergency  agen- 
cies which  have  completed  their  essen- 
tial wartime  work. 

It  i.s  almcst  a  year  since  the  war  ended 
In  Europe  and  8  months  since  VJ-day, 
yet  the  current  report  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  shows  that  our  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy still  employs  2.921.673  civilian 
pay-roller.s.  No  emergency  powers  have 
been  relinquished.  Renewal  of  expiring 
war  power  is  being  pressed  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  the  nonmilitary  departments  thr  re 
was  an  increase  of  29.149  civilian  em- 
ployees in  the  month  of  February  this 
year,  as  compared  with  January.  This 
continued  expansion  of  the  wartime 
agencies  in  peacetime  suggests  that  Pres- 
ident Truman  contemplates  a  perma- 
nent bureaucracy  of  regimentation,  pri- 
orities, allocations,  and  Executive  order 
controls  over  the  American  people.  If 
that  be  the  administration's  program, 
the  people  should  know  the  facts. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  added 
473  names  to  its  pay  roll  during  Feb- 
ruary, bringing  the  present  total  to 
87,323. 

In  the  ,samc  month  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Incrca.scd  its  rolls  by  1,494  ci- 
vilian employees,  to  make  a  total  of 
33,868  pay-rollers. 

The  Post  OfBce  added  9,885  names  dur- 
ing the  month,  for  a  new  total  of  463.628, 
During  the  month  of  Februaiy  1946, 
31  different  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment expanded  their  civilian  pay 
rolls. 

Even  the  President's  Executive  OfBce 
rolls  took  on  5  additional  workers,  in  the 
Budget  Bureau,  for  a  new  high  of  757  in 
that  division.  The  Treasury  Department 
added  2.426  pay-rollers.  The  State  De- 
partment 1.408.  and  the  Recons'auction 
Finance  Corporation  3.680 — all  during 
1  month. 

This  expan.sion  in  the  civilian  agencies 
mu.st  be  curbed  if  Federal  sp>ending  ever 
Is  to  be  brought  under  control.  What 
has  happened  in  Washington  that  the 
bloated  wartime  bureaus  still  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  their  rolls  in  peace- 
time, rather  than  reduce  them  to  the 
scope  of  normal  operations? 

An  examination  of  the  ofHcial  figures 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  sug- 
gests either  that  bureaucracy  is  out  of 
hand — bigger  than  the  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  managing  it — or  that  the 
Truman  administration  now  has  em- 
braced the  doctrines  of  European  col- 
lectivism as  the  permanent  peacetime 
pattern  of  American  Government. 
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■ie  New  Deal  came  into  power 
tot^l  civilian  pay  roll  of  the 
vertiment  was  but  575.C00.  in- 
postal  service.    At  the  war- 
when  Government  arsenals 
p:(ards  were  in  maximum  pro- 
he    total    civilian    pay    rolls 
high  of  3.600,000.    Since  the 
war  the  mihtary  rolls  have 
sharply,   with    the    closing   of 
arsenals,    powder    plants. 
.    But  the  Washington  bu- 
are  growing  at  the  old  war- 
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not  check  this  rampant  and 
,rowth  in  the  Federal  estab- 
bureaucracy  ultimately  will  de- 
with  pay  rolls  and  busybody 
of  the  taxpayers'  substance. 


E  (tension  of  the  Draft  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF    PENNSVrVA.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVE3 
tonday.  April  15,  1946 

GJiOSS      Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
to  thi.s  bill  to  extend  the  So- 
viet Act  for  the  following  rea- 
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his  bill  should  not  have  l>een 

jcfore  the  House  at  this  time. 

it  will  not  become  operative 

Octbber  15  it  would  have  given  us 

excelll-nt  opportunity  to  try  out  some 

hod  of  maintaining  a  necessary 

fd^ce. 

tance.  there  is  now  pending  a 
would  Increase  the  pay  of  the 
f|)rces    personnel.     This    bill    is 
to  follow.    This  Is  placing  the 
the  horse.     Had  the  increased 
brought  in  here  and  passed, 
1  lot.  In  my  opinion,  be  necessary 
the  Selective  Service  Act  now 
tober  15,  because  the  pay  bill 
the  incentive  the  country  needs 
qlunteers  for  our  armed  forces. 
te.  thi<  ■  ■  ■  ■    '■  '  •    iry 

and  I  ^  n- 

intain  our  forces. 
this  would  be  quite  costly,  but 
the  pay  bill  will  pass  anyway, 
we  are  loaning  vast  sums  of 
foreign  governments  without 
while  we  are  charging  our  GI's 
for  money  with  which  to  buy 
rms.  or  a  business.  I  believe  we 
•ge  interest  on  foreign  loans. 
chj.  <  much  inter- 

Go^  :o  pay  to  bor- 

money  to  make  the  loans  to 
(  overnments.     Even  if   it  were 
cent  on  these  billions  it  would 
way  toward  paying  the  increase 
)uld  be  necessary  to  maintain 
forces    under    a    volunteer 
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opposed  to  this  bill  because 

11  fathers  now  in  service  should 

I  know  fathers  who  have 

their  children  for  as  long  as 

I  find  no  provision  or  assurance 

that  they  will  be  returned  by 


the  enactment  of  this  law.  Under  this 
bill  as  now  proposed  fathers  will  no  long- 
er be  drafted.  This  penalizes  the  fathers 
already  in  the  services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  period  of  emergency 
is  over.  The  war  should  be  declared  at 
an  end.  and  the  Selective  Service  Act 
should  be  allowed  to  terminate  on  May 
15.  and  the  emergency  agencies  set  up 
under  the  War  Powers  Act  should  speed- 
ily fold  up  and  the  country  get  back  to 
normalcy,  which  is  impo.ssible  .so  long  as 
these  emergency  agencies  are  operating. 


New  Bank  Procedure  for  GI  Loans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  JtK^S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondati,  April  S.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  permis- 
sion having  ^  ■••^d.  I  desire  to  in- 
sert in  the  C'  .\L  Record  at  ihis 
time  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1S46  issue  of  Banking  entitled  'GI 
Loans  Speeded  by  Amendments."  It  is 
as  follows: 

GI  Lo.iNs  Speeded  bt  Amendments 

The  average  veteran  who  seek?  n  lonn  from 
his  home-town  bank  under  -  ^vi- 

sions of  the  amended  Service  i:  ust- 

ment  Act  will  probably  have  the  loan  money 
available  for  use  In  less  lime  than  would  a 
regular  banlt  customer,  according  to  William 
Powers,  deputy  manager  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  who  is  also  secretary  vt 
its  committee  on  service  for  war  veterans. 

The  amendments  to  the  GI  Act,  which  are 
covered  by  re  3  of  tlie  Veterans'  Ad- 

ministration. ^  .  lime  for  making  a  bftnlc 

loan  from  as  much  as  4  weeks  to  only  a  few 
days.  The  automatic  guaranty  of  a  portion 
oX  the  loan  by  the  Veterans"  Administration 
provides  the  bank-loan  officer  with  what  is  in 
eHect  collateral  of  a  definite  value,  and  this 
permits  the  bank  to  go  ahead  with  the  loan 
procedu.-e  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 

For  Instance,  here  is  a  schedule  of  how  the 
aVv-rage  veteran  can  make  a  loan  under  the 
new  amendments,  compared  with  procedure 
under  the  original  act: 

NEW   PROCEDCRE   CNDEX   A.MENDMINTS 

Veteran  discusses  loan  with  bank  officer. 

Bank  may  accept  veterans  honorable  dis- 
charge certificate  as  rertiflcate  of  eligibility 
for  '.nan. 

Bmk  proceeds  with  credit  operation. 
St  \  ^  •  ra- 

ti ^       '    re- 

ceiving appraiser's  report  may  complete  loan 
and  pay  out  funds  to  the  veteran.  The  vet- 
eran has  the  money  he  needs  in  a  matter  of 
hours  or  at  the  most  in  a  few  days. 

After  maklnst  the  loan  to  the  veteran,  the 
bank  serc  clonal  office  of  the  Vet- 

erans'Ad:  (1)  the  veteran  s  hon- 

orable discnargc  certificate;  (2)  the  note  or 
evidence  of  debt  signed  by  the  veteran;  (3) 
the  appraiser's  report,  and  (4)  loan  closing 
statement  of  the  bank. 

The  Veterans"  Administration  endorses  the 
discharge  certificate  with  the  amount  of  the 
loan  made  and  the  portion  of  the  guaranty 
right  used  and   ;  .g  for  the  veteran. 

The  Veterans'   Ac;  ration   endorses  ths 

note.  Indicating  the  guaranty  reserve  cover- 
ing the  loan.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
returns  to  the  bank  the  discharge  certlflcats 
and  note  and  keeps  tb«  ai^tnUstr'i  report  and 


closing  sta.ement     Tiie  discharge  certificate 
is  given  back  to  the  veteran. 

OLD   PROCEDUHE    UNDER   OHICINAL   CI    ACT 

Veteran  discusses  loan  with  b.ink  lortn 
officer. 

The  veteran  and  bank  fill  out  form  for  ap- 
applicatlon  for  certificate  of  eligibility  for  the 
veteran.  This  application  is  sent  to  regional 
office  of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

The  certificate  of  eligibility  is  returned  to 
the  bank  and  enclosed  with  It  Is  the  name  of 
a  qualified  appraiser  who  is  to  appraise  the 
real  property  involved 

The  bank  obtains  a  credit  rating  riport  on 
the  veteran  from  an  approved  credit  rating 
agency. 

The  bank  completes  arrangements  to  make 
the  loan  and  applies  to  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
latraiion  for  a  ceitiilcate  ^  '  iiity. 

The    Veterans'    Admin.  .    sends    the 

gu.iranty  ctrtificate  to  the  bank. 

The  funds  may  then  be  paid  cut  to  the 
veteran. 

Under  this  new  automatic  procedure,  the 
bank  in  the  majority  of  cases  does  net  need 
to  make  any  contact  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration until  after  the  loan  is  com- 
pleted. The  bank  Is  required  to  fill  out  only 
one  form,  and  that  is  the  loan  closing  state- 
ment. In  most  cases  there  is  no  need  for  a 
credit  rating  report.  All  form  filling  out  and 
processing  time  has  been  eliminated  under 
the  revised  method,  rxcept  for  unusual  cases. 
Under  the  old  procedure,  the  bank  and  the 
veteran  and  the  "r  filled  out  a  mini- 

mum of  si.x  fori:.  .  on  the  average  re- 

quired a  total  of  7  liours  to  complete.  As 
long  as  4  weeks  were  needed  to  process  these 
forms,  and  during  the  time  which  elapsed, 
many  veterans  lost  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
home  or  business. 


OPA  AloDC  Cannot  Prevent  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNFSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  one  of 
the  mo.st  comprehensive  and  concise 
statements  I  have  seen  on  the  real  fac- 
tors that  are  cau.sing  inflation  in  this 
country  and  to  which  little  or  no  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  most  citizens  in 
their  naive  belief  that  to  keep  OPA  will 
automatically  mean  Inflation  is  con- 
trolled. At  best  OPA  treats  symptom'?. 
It  is  an  opiate  to  make  the  patient  feel 
better  during  a  cri.sls.  If  properly  un- 
der.<;tood  and  handled,  it  is.  I  think,  a 
proper  and  nece.s^ary  opiate,  lut  this 
country  Is  in  for  a  most  tragic  awaken- 
ing if  those  in  control  do  not  promptly 
take  vigorous  steps  to  correct  the  gen- 
uinely causative  factor,  chiefly  too  much 
ea.<y  and  cheap  money  in  circulation 
and  too  little  production. 

OPA    ALONE    CANNOT    PREVENT    INFLATION 

(By  Milton  Friedman,  associate  professor  of 
economics  and  statistics.  School  of  Bu.si- 
ness.  University  of  Minnesota  > 

The  American  people  resemble  the  70-year- 
old  man  who  suddenly  discovered  he  had 
been  speaking  prose  all  his  life.  Most  of 
us  are  worried  by  the  threat  of  inflation, 
but  seem  not  to  realize  that  we  have  already 
had  a  substantial  inflation  and  that  Inflation 
Is  continuing. 
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Government  figures  show  a  rise  of  some 
25  percent  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the 
war  And  these  figures  seriously  understate 
the  price  rise.  A  major  effect  of  OPA  price 
control  has  been  to  disguise  rather  tium  pre- 
vent increases  In  price.  Rough  allowance 
Jor  these  disguised  price  Increases  sviggests 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen  about  as 
much  during  this  war  as  during  tlie  First 
World  War.  when  it  rose  nearly  70  percent. 

This  Inflation  has  not  yet  reached  its  peak. 
Tlie  acx"umulated  demands  of  consumers  and 
business  for  a  wide  variety  of  goods  are 
barked  by  an  unprecedented  volume  of  cash 
and  liquid  assets 

OPA  price  controls  alone  cannot  restrain 
Inflation  and  might  bef-t  b*-  eliminated.  In 
many  fields  legal  or  illegal  evasion  will  make 
them  entirely  Ineffective.  In  others,  they 
can  be  effective,  but  only  at  the  expense  of 
doing  more  harm  than  good  by  disorganlr- 
Ing  markets  at»d  restrictlnc  prodtictlon. 

We  can  and  must  take  measures  now  to 
control  the  basic  causes  of  Inflation  by  limit- 
ing the  supply  of  cash  and  bank  deposits. 
This  will  require  that  Government  collect 
as  much  and  spend  as  little  as  possible:  that 
we  put  the  Federal  Reserve  System  one*  again 
In  control  of  the  volume  of  c^isli  and  dept^its 
by  drastically  raising  reserve  requirements; 
and^that  we  pin  down  the  liquid  asset.s  In 
the  hands  of  the  public  by  a  realistic  Federal 
debt  policy,  even  if  that  raean.s  hlgtier  inter- 
est rates  on   the  Federal  debt. 

The  chief  danger  Is  that  continuance  of 
OPA  price  controls  will  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute  for  measures  that  strike  effectively 
at  the  basic  causes  of  Inflation. 


Pearls    From   the   Concessional   Mail — 
Sound  Money  and  a  Fair  Interest  Rate 


Britain  Orders  Deep  Cut  in  Taxes  in  Expec- 
tation of  Loan  From  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  hereby  offer  for  the 
Record  a  recert  dispatch  from  London, 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Jour- 
nal and  American.  I  am  wondering  if 
the  same  is  not  offered  as  just  another 
piece  of  propaganda  on  behalf  of  the 
proposed  British  loan: 

BKITAIN   ORDERS   DOT  CtTf   IN   TAXES   IN   EXPECTA- 
TION   OF    LOAN    FROM    UWrrrD    STATES 

LoNOcw.  April  9.— Hugh  Dalton  Chancelor 
of  the  Exchequer,  announced  today  that 
Britain's  60- percent  excess-profits  tax  has 
been  repealed,  as  of  December  31.  1946. 

He  said  this  and  other  reductions  were 
based  on  the  anticipation  of  approval  of  the 
American  loan  and  that  "If  It  falls  we  shall 
at  once  have  to  take  restrictive  measures  to 
reduce  imports,  especially  those  affecting 
American   dollars." 

He  cut  purchase  taxes  on  a  long  list  of 
Items,  reducing  the  levy  from  100  percent  to 
33 ',i  percent  on  phonographs  and  phono- 
graph equipment  and  lowered  the  sports- 
entertainment  tax  except  for  horse,  motor, 
and  dog  races 

He  announced  that  workers'  contributions 
under  the  National  Insurance  Act  would  be 
exempt  from  Income  tax,  relieving  an  esti- 
mated 156.000  persons  of  Income  tax. 

He  also  made  two  small  changes  In  low- 
level  Income  Uxes,  increasing  the  t>a8lc  ex- 
emp'vlon  of  working  women  by  $130  to  9AA0. 
The  earned -income  allowance  was  boosted 
from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth. 


FXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 

OF   tOAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  interest  question. 
Shakespeare  in  his  Merchant  of  Venice 
portrayed  the  cruel  side.  Until  recently 
the  rate  of  interest  exacted  by  money 
lenders  laid  a  heax^y  burden  on  the 
farmers  of  this  country  and  small  bor- 
rowers. Now,  with  the  money  volume 
swollen  all  out  of  proportions  to  the  cur- 
rency need.s  and  credit  requirement  of 
the  normal  business  of  the  country,  as  a 
result  current  interest  rates  fail  to  make 
a  fair  return  on  the  invested  savings  of 
those  who  have  obtained  a  competency 
by  their  thrift  and  savings  on  which  they 
must  depend  for  support  in  their  de- 
clining yeaas,  a  subject  discussed  in  the 
correspondence  inserted  here: 

Andes.  Mont.,  April  8.  1946. 
Hon.  COMPTON  L.  Wnm. 
Home  Office  Building. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dt-ar  Concressvan  :  In  your  article,  found 
In  the  Ajjpendix  of  the  Congressiokal 
Recoso  on  page  1956,  you  express  the  idea  that 
low  interest  rates  is  a  menace. 

I  have  lived  on  a  homestead  In  Richland 
County,  Mont.,  for  32  years.  I've  paid  in- 
terest rates  as  high  as  12  and  never  lower 
than  6  percent.  At  times  when  prices  were 
at  the  lowest  point,  say  in  1931  and  1932.  I  ve 
stood  the  banker  off  with  a  Winchester. 

In  going  over  those  32  years  I  iiad  no  trou- 
ble to  pay  after  the  depression  came  on.  In 
1937  there  was  a  recession  that  took  the 
prices  out  of  cattle.  A  neighbor  sold  his 
cattle  for  l\-2  cents  In  early  August.  I  sold 
mine  October  22  for  4  to  5  cents.  I  suffered 
a  loss.  At  7  cents  I  always  had  a  profit  on 
grass-fed  stuff. 

I  say  this  Interest  rate  should  be  reduced 
to  3  percent  and  held  there  by  a  rigid  law. 

The  bankers  in  eastern  Montana  ruined 
Richland  County  after  1920.  Think  of  It — 
1.100  mortgage  foreclosures  In  this  county 
from  1921  to  1925.  both  inclusive. 

Money  supply.     Hold  it  at  the  present  \e\el 
until  every  dollar  of  debt  Is  paid. 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

Wm.  a.  Alexander. 


farm-land  bank  came  along.  We  refinanced 
the  farm  loan  at  6  percent,  5  percent  of  this 
was  interest  and  the  ether  1  percent  was  ap- 
plied on  the  amortization.  This  loan  has 
been  paid  off.  thank  goodness,  and  now  we 
are  trying  to  keep  out  of  debt. 

I  think  interest  rates,  like  rent  of  a  house, 
or  the  lease  on  a  farm,  should  bring  fair  re- 
turns for  the  use  of  the  money.  If  you  de- 
vote your  time  and  efforts  to  building  a  home 
and  someone  comes  along  and  wants  to  oc- 
cupy your  hcu.se,  you  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
rental.  Then  if  circumstancee  make  it  nec- 
essary to  sell  your  hotise  and  someone  comes 
along  and  wants  to  borrow  the  money  you 
received  as  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  you  are 
just  as  much  entlt'.ed  to  a  fair  return  for 
the  use  of  your  money  as  you  were  for  the 
use  of  your  house  or  your  farm,  or  any  other 
form  of  property  that  you  may  have,  or  may 
convert  Into  money. 

You  and  I  are  discussing  a  problem  as  old 
as  the  ages — interest  and  usury.  The  rates 
of  Interest,  like  the  price  of  many  other 
things.  Is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  rate  of  Interest  Is  controlled 
by  certain  legal  restrictions  devised  to  pre- 
vent the  collection  of  usury.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  5  percent  would  be  a  fair  ceil- 
ing on  Interest  to  be  fixed  by  law,  although 
the  Congress  has  established  a  higher  figure 
in  fixing  the  rate  of  returns  on  capital  In- 
vested In  railroads  and  public  utilities,  which 
is  placed  at  6  percent  for  rate-making  pur- 
poses, and  the  thing  that  our  law  should 
prevent  is  the  creation  of  artificial  money 
and  credit  and  thereby  eliminate  schemes  by 
which  bank  manipulators  amass  vast  accu- 
mulations of  synthetic  money  and  capital — 
purchasing  power,  capital  on  which  the  Gov- 
ernment, business,  and  'hose  engaged  in  In- 
diistry  must  pay  interest,  under  the  pre- 
vailing conditions,  naturally  money  is  cheap 
and  interest  is  low. 

The  article  you  refer  to  in  the  Gongbis- 
siONAL  Recoko  was  not  my  statement,  but  the 
condensation  and  publication  of  the  plea  of 
a  banker  for  better  interest  returns  on  in- 
vested capital.  The  thing  my  efforts  are  be- 
ing directed  to  is  the  preservation  of  a  sound 
national  economy  with  staple  prices  for  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  manufactured 
products  of  this  country. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  giving 
this  country  a  sound,  adequate,  and  workable 
money  system — a  plan  that  will  safeguard 
and  protect  the  integrity  of  financial  com- 
mitments as  a  means  of  putting  business  on 
a  safe  and  secure  foundation  while  elimi- 
nating booms  and  depressions. 
With  l>est  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

CoMPTon  I.  Whitc, 
Member  of  Congress. 


HotTSE  or  Representattvbs, 
CoMMiTTtE  on  Coinage. 
Weights,  and  Measures, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  IS.  194€. 
Mr    WnxxAM  A    Alexandcb, 

Andes,  Mont. 

Deas  Mk.  Alcxandeb:  It  was  both  interest- 
ing and  a  pleasure  to  receive  your  letter 
with  reference  to  the  interest  rates  charged 
for  the  use  of  money. 

It  appears  that  your  experience  In  bor- 
rowing money  In  operating  a  farm  Is  right  in 
line  with  my  own  and  thousands  of  others 
in  this  country  Back  In  the  days  when  we 
needed  so  many  things  to  reclaim  and  equip 
a  farm  In  Idaho  we  had  to  borrow  money  at 
12  percent  and  the  loan  companies  made  it 
a  special  favor  to  lend  money  to  a  farmer  on 
a  first  mortgage  at  8  percent  and  forced  an 
applicant  to  pay  their  agent  an  advanced 
commission  of  $100  before  they  would  even 
consider  the  loan. 

Much  of  my  earnings  went  to  pay  the 
qtiarterly  installments  of  8  percent  Interest 
on  the  farm  loan.    It  was  after  this  that  the 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MA.smM'HUsriTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  16,  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcord,  I 
wish  to  insert  the  following  letter  sent 
to  Mr.  T.  P.  Tsiang,  chairman  of  the 
recent  session  of  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  AdminLstratlon 
which  was  held  in  Atlantic  City  last 
month  and  which  was  addressed  by  Mr. 
Peter  H.  Bergson,  chairman  of  the  He- 
brew Committee  of  National  Liberation. 
I  am  sure  that  my  colleasues  will  find 
this  letter  of  great  interest  since  it  deals 
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with   the 
UNRRA  to 
rope  who.s 
in  former 
exrerpts 
UNRRA s 

c  d 

Is  made  b 
Mr.  Herbert 
im  piemen 
The  letter 
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Wash  I 
T    F   TsiANi 
Cha'.r 
Natu 
min: 
City. 

DlAB  9lK 

t'       '■    -.nci 
1  -a 

V.;;  ch   ''.:ts 
Councils  n 
1944  and  y 
as  it  was  II 
We  i.gH\T 
attentl  tn  t 
are  one  of 
Furered  In 
IV..  re    CRi"U:' 
\     vpd    n  t 
;  •     n  In  »■' 
Hebrew 

•in 
:.  ^    ca 

lems  to  wh 
Hebrew    O 
bring   the 
conceived 
The  di 
atiiin   of  t 
lo«'ir#d  hv 


peclf.c  problem  of   relief   by 

the  surviving  Hebrews  of  Eu- 

"  place  of  residence  today  i> 

Axis  countries.    I  also  insert 

ffom    the    official    journal    of 

ourth  se-s-sion.  in  which  this 

the   Hebrew   committee   is 

a  special  and  worthy  plea 

the  then  Director  General, 

H.  Lehman,  for  immediate 

tfetion  of  this  recommendation. 

and  excerpts  follow: 

Hebrew  CoMMrrrrE  or 

National  Liberaticn. 
igton.   D    C,  inarch   16.  1946. 


(f 

i  nd 


n.  the  Council  of  tfie  U'l  'rd 
ns  Relief  and  RehabilitaHon  Ad- 
tration.  Hotel  Traymore.  Atlantic 
\N   J 

We  beg  to  call  the  attention  of 

of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 

on  AdmlnlMration  to  a  problem 

lier  adv  semei^t  s'.nce  the 

;:  Mon'roiU   m  ^cp't-mter 

I  remains  as  far  from  a  solution 

months  af;o. 

respectfulU  direct  the  C  unclls 

1  the  fi\c'  that  the  Hebrew  prople 

Chief  victims  of  the  war.  having 

proportion  to  its  total  p<-»pu'atlon 

:i\os  than   any  other  nation   In- 

ie  W.V.  and  thit  the  unique  sltu- 

iTh  the  unrooted  and  ptiuperlzed 

find    themselves   creates    pe- 

■    in    brlnRinz    relief    nrd    re- 

i  to  Hebrew  nat 

intrles   of   the   '  .        '- 

ch  the  propcwals  advanced  by  the 
mmlttee  of  Nat'onal  Liberation 
only   practical   solution   thus   far 


ffl<ul 


cl'fflc-Jlties 
Bitter  and 
ever,  that 
not  been  .s 
nnlns    a    I 
Hebrews  In 
provMons 
to  receive 

The  pre 
decide  the 
able 

that   unle5i 
Kehabillta 
and    treat 
dl.stinct  n 
privation 
tried    peo 
true    .statu 
tionals.   re 

So  obvi( 
despite   th 
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tHe    Iccal 
re«ltee  the 
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lore  thouplft 
status  of  t 
There   Is 
repatriable 
who  are 
tlon.  who 
reftisc  to 
thes*  are 
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the  British 
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ties  caused  by  the  unique  sltu- 

e   Hebrew   p°<>ple  were   not  over- 

e  M'lrU'enl  C'lufprenre      But  m- 

•  time, 
t  the 
Dy   pfcs-^ine  r^  :is  r«7  tiiid  60. 

•ostly  experit-:  proved,  how- 

hfS"  complicated  problems  have 
Ived  bv  these  resolutions.  It  re- 
ment.tble  fact  that  the  million 
the  Balkans,  who  fall  under  the 
^f   these  resolutions,   h«ve   failed 

assistance  fmm  the  UNPR.A 
nt   se.'sslon    Is   to   deal   with    and 
fate  of  the  so-called  nonrepntrl- 
person.i.       We   bei;   to   submit 
the   United   Nations   Relief   nnd 
on     Administration     wilt     regard 
the    Hebrews    as    members    of    a 
lonallty  additional  sxifferlng  and 
ill    be    Inflicted    on    these   sorely 
for    refusal    to    rr  their 

which    Is   that    ot  v    na- 

tjders  their   problem   ltis.«Uible 
s  Is   this  fact   that   In  Germany, 
lack   of   formal   reS(.)lutions   and 
'he  opposition  of  the  Director 
.  camps  for  Hebrew   (Jewish) 
.•rt-ons    have     been     set     up     by 
is   to   be  regretted  that,   while 
taffs    of    this    errar    or  a 

ficr  that  the  Hebrews   .  >« 

'tied  and  treated  as  a  Uiaiuiot 
the  Cnincll  has  not  herefo- 
flt  to  recognize  the  real 

le  Hi    . .  .,    ,)fople. 
a  basic  difference  between  non- 
Yuqoslavs,    Poles,    Czechs,    etc., 
vldual  nationals  of   a   free  na- 
for    personal   or  l    reasons 

ipturn  to  their  i  s  though 

llUng  to  receive   tiu-ni        In    the 
Hebrews  It  is  the  reverse  which 
The   Hebrews   are   all   anxious   to 
eir  .-.iiMiTv,  which  Is  Palestine; 
adm  .on  of  Pa'.er.tme   how- 

to  auiiui   tbem       The  UNRRA 
being  la  the  greatest  and  most 
ostnnnent  of  UnlttMl  Nations  co- 
It   must  be  dedicated 


:  t 


the 


to   Its   hum  <  :  .-   away   to  the 

maximum  d.  involvement* 

.■.:  ,1  CDn-iclcriiiii-'U; .  It  wuuid  I"-  I  -■:■  iss  In- 
ji-uce  or  an   absurdity   to   ln."i  ■  a   and 

force  German  or  Rumanian  nat;  v  upon 

the  Hebrews  who  survived  the  n..i.-.-.;cres  In 
Germany  or  Rumania  merely  because  they 
wtre  born  m  and  live  in  these  countries. 
They  are  not.  und  are  determined  not  to 
be  regarded  us.  Axis  national.^,  but  as  He- 
brew nationals,  and  they  believe  they  deserve 
the  same  treatment  as  the  cltUens  of  any 
other  of  the  United  Nations. 

We  do  not  refer,  when  we  speak  of  Hebrews, 
to  those  persons,  even  though  they  are  of 
the  Jewish  faith,  who  are  bona  nde  citizens 


of  r 

emain  citizens 

of  ' 

i«  are  In  every 

»^naU   ol    I  tit)    > 

s   of  their 

He hrr •:*•<;   are 

•er'ons   of 

Hebrew 

d 

not  new  ., 

;.     ,.».  ..».^...-         .     1-.- 

,      -  -.  -           111 

are  not  Hebrews. 

The  Jews  of  the 

ressed 

coun- 

tate  they 

.-  would  be. 


who  regard  themselves  as  Hebrew  nationals 
and  are  willing  to  renounce  all  political  al- 
le':;iance  with  any  other  nation.  American 
and  Br  ' 

but  An 
fci 
thr 

trier  and,  in  view  of  i 
suffered  ai  the  hands  c: 
as  we  have  said,  cruelly  unjust  to  Insist  that 
they  are  A.tls  citizens  and  to  treat  them  as 
such      In  anv  event,  such  an  attitude  per- 

■  v-ts 
ry 
la?it  »;:  \  to  aiif  cl  prevent. 

Wf  there?  -    *he    UNRRA 

C«  -s  the  fi  n: 

v,..r.^..a  the  SK....W.  ,.  ..  ....vlvlng  He- 
brews in  Europe  has  not  been  improved  to 
an  '  "      "  "  the  liberation 

of  :  >•  and 

"  '•f  and 
rei  '■   been 

brought    into  ^»'u    tinjie    sharply    by 

recent  events   r  ag   the  utter  impoaei- 

billty  of  returning  the  Hebrew  *urvivor«  to 
the  countries  of  their  former  residence;  and 

•Whereas   the   lack  of   a   specific   program 
nnd   of   a   .■  f   the  sUtus  of   these 

people,  and  ;  apparatus  adequately 

to  deal  with  '  fms  of  Het-      ■  vl- 

vors  in  the  fit .  lef  and  reli  on 

Is  cattsing  undue  hardship  to  those  victims  of 
persecution;    and 

"Whereas   the   United   Nations   Relief   and 
Rehabilitation  Adi:.  tlon  Is  duty  bound 

on  the  basis  gf  it-  to  extend  to  He- 

brews the  full  help  compati- 

ble with  the  n.  .  osal.  consider- 

ing that  Hebrews  in  Europe  have  fought  at 
the  cost  of  high  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations;   Therefore  be  it 

■"  "  1  and  uprooted 

Hf.  re«enr    where- 

at" u:t>  II!  i-  sub- 

ject   fo   UN  treat- 

ment on  a  I  !i  all  other  destitute  people 

of  the  UnittU  N  i  .ons;  and  be  it  further 

"ReH^lrrd.  That   a  special   mission  of  the 
Ui.       — :     i.-ns  R»I  ■  "  •  ibllttatlon  Ad- 

m;  n    be  nnd    put     In 

chartce  of  all  matteis  periaiuing  to  relief  for 
Hebrew   pecole  " 

F,ufhlully  yours, 

Prm  H.  BrRcscN. 

Cfiairnan. 

United  N-ittcns  Rrtixr  and  REH.\arLrrATToif 

A0MINISTK.iTION— ElXVBNTH     PlENAMT     SES- 
SION 

The  eleventh  meeting  of  the  fourth  session 

Of  -•      --  ■   ••  -      ,ef 

ail  rd 

to  order  a:  J  J3. 

1946,  at  the  1  .    ty, 

N   J.,  by  the  chairman,  Dt   Tiiigiu  F   Tsiang. 

RFPORT   BT   THC  CXWEIUU.   COMltrrm 

The  Chair  called  upon  the  secretary  of  the 

general  committee  to  read  its  fourth  report, 
which  read  aa  i^I.ows: 


The 
mits  t: 


imlttee  met  today  and  sub- 
.;  report: 


"5.  Prupcial  by  the  Hebrew  Committee  of 
National  Liberation:  The  committee  deter- 
mined that  two  Items  proposed  by  the  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  were  not 
ap:  •»?    Items    for    the    council    agenda. 

Tj  "m.  an  HppKcallon  for  membership 

In  itlon.    V  considered 

ap;      .  the    a;  ;  a    was    not 

made  on  behalf  of  a  reci  -vernment 

or  author!-'^    ui'^^in  the  u.. ..^  ot  article 

II  of  the  at.     The  second  Item  ftro- 

posed  by  tur  n       >w  r  n.m:ttee  of  National 

Libera'icn.  re.   •      ■   • 

dlspl-iced  persciis  in  1 

ITua^ary    was  not  coi, 

itc  there  is      :• 

till  :  rt'solut,  .  r.' 

Gene; 

with  i 


-  -'.nice  to  certfln 

'  ind 

.  ae 

•  .  under 

li    .:  Director 

ken  mi  »teps  poaalble  to  comply 

^  v.cil  resolutions  on  this  subject." 


Item  5,  the  Chair  called  on  the 
Di  al  lor  a  statement. 

"Mr.  Lehm.'n.  I  will  Just  make  a  very  brief 
statement  with  regard  to  the  second  item  on 
this  proposal  relating  to  assistance  to  certain 
displaced  :  .    Bulgaria,  and 

Hungary  ;  uur  agreement 

and  r'^  iiA  is  not  permitted  to 

give  a  :__         •_;.:.  civilian  populations  of 

enemy  or  ex-enemy  countries  save  on  specific 
authority  of  the  Council  or  the  central  com- 
mittee. It  was.  howeve--  at  the  meeting  »n 
^  nty  to  give 

^"^  ;  ^placed  per- 

sons in  enemx  or  exenemy  countries,  notably 
those  who  were  displaced  by  reason  of  race, 
religion,  or  assistance  to  United  Nations  dtir- 
ing  this  war     That  rr 
thonsed    UNRRA    to 

c>>nflned  exclusively,  of  course,  to  displaced 
persons  In  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary. 

"Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
session  in  London,  the  Af'  i 

for  authority  from  the  .\ 
Mstms   of   repres)  ui    tiie   cccupvii.g 

forces  in  those  t:  :  _  un tries  to  be  per- 
mitted to  send  missions  to  survey  and  study 
the  situation  with  regard  to  displaced  per- 
sons in  those  ct.untrie<<,  and  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  might  have  bee;  I  desir- 

able or  necessary.    That  requf  :   peated 

on  a  number  of  occasions.  b<nh  through  di- 
rect contact  inspired  by  UNHRA  with  the  Al- 
lied Council  and  through  the  governments  of 
the    f  .•    repre.-entative«    com- 

POMd  rol  Council.     UNRRA  is 

anxious  tu  send  missions  in  and  to  under- 
take this  work  which  is  necessary. 

"In  no  case  wus  that  authority  given  by 
the  Allied  Control  Council  with  respect  o 
these  countries  A  month  or  two  ago  au- 
thority was  given  to  carry  on  an  emergency 
prcgram  In  Hungary  among  the  general 
population,  and.  of  course,  among  the  dis- 
placed persons,  and  a  mission  of  UNRRA  Is 
either  In  Hungary  or  on  lU  wav  there  No 
air"  X 

b. 

sions  to  \  i  and  Bulgaria      1  want  to 

make  one  ;.  .  .un.  1  said  that  re.solution 
SI  was  adrpted  in  London  last  summer.  As 
a  matter  of  f,   •  -ed  in  Lon- 

don  but   In    .N  .ber  a  year 

"  ■  .  ,    r  v  the  Admlnls- 

^'  ■    '■<•>      ;         -  -.er  and  coutin- 

u  that  time  on. 

.'..-  while  I  understand  that  the 
committee  has  not  imposed  a  resoli. 
this  body  •)f   the  AU- 

mmlsuar.  ry  and  per- 

rau«sion   to  8.  to  Rumania  and 

BulgiJTia   In .„    vi.dertake    the    work 

which  the  Council  itself  bad  authorized,  m.-iy 
I  say  personally  that  since  the  work  is  neces- 
sary it  should  be  undertaken  at  the  eurliest 
possible  moment.  I  t)elleve  it  wou'd  be  ex- 
tremely helplul   if  these  governments  vho 
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are  represented  on  the  Allied  Council  would 
take  whatever  steps  may  appear  to  be  prac- 
ticable to  nam  favorable  action  by  the  Allied 
Council  of  those  two  countries  and  thus 
permit  UNRRA  to  undertake  the  work  which, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out.  has  been  avi- 
thorized  by  previous  resolutions  by  this 
Council. 

"The  chairman  called  for  action  on  item  5. 
which  was  adopted.  He  announced  that,  al- 
though it  had  been  Intended  to  hear  a  re- 
port from  the  committee  on  procedure  re- 
lating to  the  application  of  the  Government 
of  Albania  for  membership  in  UNRRA.  con- 
sideration of  this  Item  would  be  pofctponed, 
since  some  members  of  the  council  found  it 
Inconvenient  to  take  it  up  at  this  time. 

"Mr  Ko5:i.-Baker  Mr  Chairman,  I  apolo- 
gize. I  think  I  am  a  little  out  of  order,  but 
ycu  went  a  little  too  fast  for  me.  I  hope 
that  I  am  not  at  all  imposing  on  ycur  indul- 
gence. 1  do  not  wish  to  oppose  the  recom- 
mendation ol  the  general  committee  under 
No.  5.  namely,  that  no  item  should  be  added 
to  the  agenda  I  would  like  to  ask  you.  sir. 
If,  at  a  later  stage.  1  thought  it  desirable. 
I  should  be  free  to  make  a  comment  ou  what 
the  Director  General  has  just  said.  The 
statement  which  he  has  made  is  a  new  fact 
since  the  general  cununitlcc  adopted  its 
resolution." 

•  •  •  •  • 

These  conditions  were  found  by  missions 
of  Polish  otttcers  to  exist  last  September,  and 
were  still  largely  prevailing.  Unfortunately 
these  officers  Irom  his  government  had  not 
been  given  the  name  or  authority  of  liaison 
clBcers.  ElemenU  hoFtile  to  Poland  had  been 
assigned  the  work  of  maintaining  seturlty 
and  order  In  the  camps,  while  the  Polish 
Government  s  ofneers"  duties  had  been  con- 
fined to  technical  matters  connected  with 
transporting  the  rcpjitrlates.  This  state  of 
affairs  constituted  a  severe  obstacle  to  Poland, 
which  would  like  to  gather  all  iU  citizens 
to  rebuild  the  devastated  countries,  and  a 
burden  for  UNRRA.  since  it  prolonged  arti- 
ficially the  duration  of  the  repatriation  pro- 
gram. 

Problem  of  national  liaison  olficcr^f 
His  government,  said  Mr.  Stanczyk.  was  In 
accord  with  the  grave  concern  over  acilvitS«.s 
of  national  liaison  officers  expressed  by  the 
special  FUbcomniUlf*  coucerued  with  RebOr 
I'utlon  71. 

Mr  Stanc/yk  stated  he  held  In  his  band  a 
document  containing  a  factual  description 
of  the  antlrepatrlailon  activities  of  some 
liaison  officers  He  added  the  sincere  hope 
that  the  liquidation  of  mlllUry  missions  and 
liaison  officers  appointed  by  unauthorized 
Polish  emigration  circles,  which  had  taken 
place  In  the  French  zone,  would  also  take 
place  In  the  rest  of  Germany  and  Austria, 
thus  placlnc  Poland  on  an  equal  looting 
with  other  United  Nations. 

Problem  of  intcmol  camp  authorittex 
As  pointed  out  In  the  subcommittee's  re- 
port. UNRRA  was  responsible  for  the  Internal 
administration  of  the  assembly  centers,  hous- 
ing United  Nations  displaced  persons,  and 
coordination  and  supenlslon  of  voluntary 
agencies  working  In  displaced  persons  as- 
sembly centers  UNRRA  was  thus  respon- 
sible for  the  6uper\'l5ion  of  camp  committees 
and  similar  organizations  in  the  camps. 
These  'self-government"  bodies,  elected  by 
no  one,  had  distributed  food,  clothing,  read- 
ing matter  and  Red  Crrss  and  other  packages, 
had  had  charge  of  recreation,  and  had  main- 
tained liaison  with  so-called  camp  militla 
and  security  forces.  The  composition  of  these 
camp  authorities  must  be  reviewed,  and  man- 
agement must  not  be  placed  in  the  hanels  of 
tiemtnts  utilizing  their  position  Ui  impede 
UNRRA  s  repatriation  program. 

Propaganda  in  tfic  camps 
Until  the  first  of  this  year  not  one  Polish 
publication  bad  been  permitted  to  enter  the 


camps  In  the  British  zone  of  Germany,  and 
since  that  date  only  -  ne  Polish  paj)er  and  one 
periodical  had  been  admitted  to  the  camps. 
Because  of  camp  management  by  hostile  ele- 
ments, the  Polish  Government  had  no  as- 
surance that  any  printed  word  from  Poland 
had  In  fact  reached  the  displaced  persons. 
One  could  find  at  the  same  time  in  the  re- 
creation halls  of  every  camp  publications 
from  London,  Rome.  Germany,  propagandiz- 
ing against  repatriation,  and  libeling  the 
Polish  Government. 

Problems  of  Collaborators 

Among  the  numerous  categories  of  col- 
laborato.'s  who  had  received  LNRRA  aid  were 
many  who.  by  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  camp  authorities,  had  been  appointed  to 
important  posts.  As  an  example.  Mr.  Stan- 
czyk  mentioned  the  command  of  the  so- 
called  Swletokrzyska  Brygada  which  had  col- 
laborated with  the  Germans  m  1944  and 
1945  In  the  war  against  Poland.  The  leaders 
of  this  brigade,  now  still  active  and  publish- 
ing its  own  newspaper,  had  helped  Hitler 
carry  out  his  policy  of  exterminating  Jews. 
This  brigade  had  reconstituted  itself  as  the 
command  of  the  so-called  First  Group  of 
Security  Companies,  and  was  now  recruiting 
displaced  persons  to  carry  ou  armed  manue- 
vers.  convening  with  the  assistance  and  ap- 
proval of  military  authorities  in  the  field,  and 
of  UNRRA.  The  Polish  Government  hoped 
this  review  of  the  situation  would  lead  to  the 
liquidation  of  these  armed  bands  and  the 
collaborators  'eaduig   them. 

Return  of  Poles 
A  great  majority  of  displaced  persons  had 
already  returned  to  Poland  and  most  of  those 
remaining  would  return  in  the  next  few 
months.  Two  thousand  Polish  teachers  man- 
aging some  five  hundred  displaced -persons 
camp  schools  had  accepted  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment authority,  and  a  delegation  of 
church  institutions  in  displaced -persons 
camps  in  Germany  had  also  assured  the  Po- 
lish Government  of  its  complete  loyalty.  The 
Polish  delegation,  therefore,  believed  that 
only  those  few  would  remain  outside  ol  Po- 
land who  preferred  to  enter  the  employ  of 
foreign    countries. 

KerisiOTi  of  Resolution  So.  71 

The  subcommittee's  report  had  revealed 
that  UNRRA's  role  had  been  far  less  signifi- 
cant than  expected,  and  bad  been  largely 
limited  to  such  matters  as  internal  camps 
administration,  coordination  and  supervision 
of  voluntary  agencies,  operation  of  tracing 
bureaus.  ;.nd  assisting  military  authorities 
In  repatriation  programs.  The  life  of  these 
camps  was  definitely  limited,  and  the  United 
States  Government  had  proposed  closing 
most  of  the  camps  in  its  German  and  Aus- 
trian zones  by  August  and  September  of  1946. 
The  development  of  this  situation  confirmed 
the  position  taken  by  the  Polish  delegation 
at  the  third  session  of  the  Council i 

1.  That  repatriation  constituted  the  main 
objective  and  ^.hould  be  carried  out  as  speed- 
ily as  possible; 

2.  That  UNRRA  should  take  care  of  all  dis- 
placed persons  during  the  period  of  repatria- 
tion, and  until  the  program  was  concluded 
no  one  should  be  assumed  to  be  unwilling 
to  return. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  MIKE  MONRONEY5 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  9,  1946 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  cxicnd  my  remarks  in  the 


Record.  I  would  like  to  include  the  splen- 
did statement  given  by  Mrs.  Caroline  E. 
Ware  on  behalf  of  the  leading  women's 
organizations  of  the  country.  These 
consumer  groups  have  a  total  member- 
ship in  excess  of  ten  million,  and.  al- 
though they  testified  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  hour  was 
very  late  when  they  were  called  and. 
as  a  result.  I  feel  Congress  is  entitled 
to  the  advantage  of  their  statement  to 
be  printed  in  the  Recofd.  The  state- 
ment follows: 

'  i>7ATEMENT  OT  CAROLINE  F.  WA2C  ON  BCH.MJ* 
or  AME£ICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  UN'IVERSiTT 
WOMEN.  AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSO- 
CIATION. COUNCIL  FOR  SOCIAL  ACTION  OF  THB 
CONCEECATIONAL  CHF.ISTIAN  CHURfHES,  CON- 
SUMERS UNION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  INC., 
OEPAETMENT  OT  CHRISTIAN  SOCIAL  RELATIONS 
OF  WOMEi:  S  DUISION  OF  THE  METHODIST 
CHtJRCH.  CENULAL  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S 
CLUBS.  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  SHOPPEaS.  INC.. 
NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRIS- 
TIAN ASSOCIATION,  NATIONAL  CONCRFSS  OF 
PARENTS  AND  TE.\CHI:RS,  NATIONAL  CONGRESS 
OF  COLORED  PAEINTS  AND  TEACHERS.  N  \- 
TIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN, 
NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  NEGRO  WOMEN,  NA- 
TIONAL CONSUMEPi  LEAGUE,  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION.  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF 
SETTLEMENTS.  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN 
VOTERS,  NATIONAL  WOMEN  S  TRADE  UNION 
LE.\GUE.  NONPARTISAN  COUNCIL  ON  PfELIC 
AFFAIRS  OF  ALPHA  KAPP*  SOaORITY,  NATIONAL 
URBAN  LEAGUE,  AND  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 
CATHOLIC    WOMEN 

Mrs.  Ware.  The  organizations  which  join 
In  this  statement  urging  the  immediate  ex- 
tension of  the  Price  Control  Act  represent 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  people — mil- 
lions of  parents  and  teachers,  urban  families 
from  settlement  house  neig'ibor hoods,  farm- 
home  economic  leaders,  housewives,  and 
working  women  from  all  economic  levels, 
from  every  type  of  community,  and  from 
every  racial  and  religious  group,  veterans' 
wives,  community  leaders  organized  for  so- 
cial action  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people. 
The  decision  to  allow  the  price  line  to  be 
broken  by  the  Increase  in  the  price  of  steel 
and  the  accompanying  new  wage-price  policy 
have  turned  the  vague  fear  of  Inflation  into 
th:  very  positive  recognition  that  substantial 
increases  In  living  costs  are  Inevitable  and 
that  unless  efforts  to  hold  prices  In  check  arc 
redoubled,  tliese  current  increases  will  set 
off  the  fatal  spiral  of  costs  and  prices,  and 
bring  on  the  even  more  fatal  collapse.  Theae 
decisions  have  made  it  Imperative  that  Con- 
gress act  promptly  and  decisively  to  demon- 
strate Its  determination  to  protect  the  people 
from  economic  disaster  and  to  set  in  motion 
forces  which  will  prevent  this  decision  from 
turning  into  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  eco- 
nomic stability. 

There  Is  every  Indication  that  the  need  for 
price  control  will  be  greater  for  the  next  year 
than  it  has  been  at  any  time  in  the  past.  The 
pressure  of  accumulated  savings  and  money 
to  spend  continues  to  mount,  while  short- 
ages In  virtually  all  lines  remain  acute. 

We  all  know  that  the  ultimate  answer  to 
Inflation  is  enough  supply  to  meet  demand. 
But  supply  must  meet  both  the  deniand  that 
comes  from  day  to  day  and  that  which  has 
accumulated  over  the  past  years  and  will 
hang  over  the  market  as  an  inflationary  force 
until  the  bulk  of  these  pent-up  wants  have 
been  satisfied.  And  we  know  that  supplies 
will  not  catch  up  with  this  accumulated  de- 
mand anywhere  In  the  Immediate  future. 
For  many  months  more  we  consumers  wUl 
have  to  take  a  chance  on  finding  a  quarter 
pound  of  butter,  and  Join  the  scramble  for 
a  pair  of  nylons.  For  the  next  year  ar.d  a 
half  or  2  years  we  cannot  expect  to  walk  into 
a  store  and  find  a  refrigerator,  a  sewmg  ma- 
chine, a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  an  auto. 
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most  favorable  conditions  this  will  not  hap- 
pen soon.  « 

Even  If  we  meet  our  expanded  food-produc- 
tion goals,  and  European  harvests  are  good, 
the  world  food  crisis  will  continue  to  be 
acute.  According  to  Theodore  Schultz,  fore- 
most agriculture  economist,  there  is  no  pros- 
pect that  famine  and  food-shortage  condl- 
ti  jns  will  come  to  an  end  In  less  than  18 
nv>nths.    Clothing  -eclally  shins, 

.shorts,  and  other  (  iug.  as  well  as 

household  textiles  will  continue  seriously 
below  demand  for  the  coming  year.  Cotton- 
trxttle  production  has  been  below  the  19G9 
level. 

We  cannot  expect  the  pent-up  demand  for 
durable  eood-*  to  be  met  m  ■■'^- 

duction      reaches      unprett  -s. 

When    it   comes    to   housing,    the    :  na 

program  called  for  by  Housing  Exp<  - ,.1- 

son  Wyatt.  exceeding  by  50  percent  the  peak 
production  of  the  biggest  housing  bmrn  in 
the  past  would  still  only  prevent  the  situa- 
tion from  being  worse  than  in  October  1945 
without  making  a  dent  on  the  nrute  shortage 
at  that  time      Dtlays  t:  -o- 

grnm  and  failure  to  pr  x- 

pedlter  with  necessary  authority  to  carry  It 
through  means  that  the  hcusmg  shortage 
Will  continue  to  Increase. 

In  the  face  of  the  most  .—-•'- to  possible 

estimates  as  to  when  sur  .    begin   to 
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by  extension  for  3  years  at  this  time  or  by 

tter "•  '  •  '  ■"•■t  control  again  ntxt  year. 

V.  ■  that  price  control  be  «x- 

tenuiu  tu  June  ^v.  1947.  and  rent  control  be 
extended    to  June   30.    IQIS       We    h<  r*    'hat 

.  ,-r 

.  ■    .      .  i-t 

I  by  Wils<.n  W\Htt.  to 

..  1 .    , . L.irably  to  June  jO.  1948. 

:   that  existing  hou-ses  and  bulldit^g  lots 
.>.;i  be  brought  under  price  control. 

Furthermore  it  is  essential  that  the  art  be 
•  any    w<    -  I- 

irks  arr  ,it 

tiu  piiiK.^ie  ul  co>t  abs.):ptt^)n  winch  has 
vbeen  the  hnirt  of  the  Cffice  of  Price  Admin- 
Istration'.s  pricing  poi.cy  from  the  start.  If 
Congress  should  modify  the  act  so  as  to  limit 
the  authority  to  apply  this  principle  equi- 
tably thrrii'-hrut  the  economy,  the  re.-ult 
Wi>iiia  be  price  control  in  n,'tn»-  cin'.y      Wl»h- 

.  e 

■  .  v'S 

ItJc:  .e  consumer.     To  leg. slate 

a  c  1  a.s  a  substitute  lor  cost 

absorption  would  simply  be  to  kgislate  In- 
flation instead  of  price  control.  The  steel 
price  Increase  and  the  wa^e-price  policy 
make  it  ■  '  ;  ,;e 

of  co.st  ,,. 
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pnce  s:ru-ture  and  set  off  wild  and  uncon- 
trolled ii.llatlon. 

We  believe  that  no  important  commodity 
can  be  e::cmpted  from  price  control  if  it 
threatens   to  ^et   in   motion   an    infJ^ttonary 

'•nt    by  ,  e   of 

aat  it  \>.  ve  to 

on  cotton  if  the  price  con- 
.  oove  parity  was  met  with  pro- 
tests and  threats.  Yet.  tiuite  apart  from  the 
obvious  inequity  of  applying  one  set  of  prin- 
ciples to  one  main  crop  and  a  different  set 
to   other   crops,   a    further   c^.tton  :.- 

crease    would    shove    even    hichcr  .  g 

prices  thut  are  already  the  part  of  the  rest 
of    living    which   has   risen    most    In 
months.       _ 

We  believe,  too.  that  no  attempt  should  be 
made  to  define  legislatively  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration must  remove  items  from  price  con- 


recent 


trol.  Needless  to  say.  we  are  eager  for  the 
day  when  price  control  will  no  longer  be 
necessary  But  we  believe  that  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  to  take  any  commod- 
ity out  from  under  price  control  must  be 
made  administratively  tn  the  light  of  the 
total  price  situation.      Since  before  VJ-day. 
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and  demand  appeared  to  be  approaching  bal- 
ance have  shot  up  in  price,  presumably  be- 
cause the  pressure  of  general  demand  was 

so  great  that  ;•    '    * '  the  nori  ply 

and  demand  r  for  tht  .iar 

article.     Citrus  !:  as  you  know,  the 

most  notofir.')^  fi 

An  :  vample  came  to  my  atten- 

tion t;.  :.....,.  In  a  little  towii  out  In 
North  Dakr  ta.  the  town  of  New  Rockford. 
where  the  First  Lutheran  Church  ordered  a 
Hammond  organ  on  January  2fl  The  control 
over  musical   ■  off  on 

March  6      In  '  <  order 

in  Januar  vd  the 

orcan    at    -  ■>   dnys 

after  the  nnnouncement  f hnt  nnislcal  Instru- 
ments were  out  from  und"r  price  control, 
the  church  recel%-ed  a  letter  saying  that  the 
price  of  the  onran  was  now  12  235  34.  an  in- 
crease of  $516  11  or  30  percent.  That  Is  ]u*t  a 
sample  of   tl  •  of   thing   that  we   are 

afrsid  of  tn  (.  . 

■   that   no  amendments 

!  ..  L  Control  Act  which  wotild 
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The  present  act  contains  provisions  which 
se\cral  of  our  organizations  have  strongly 
opposed  In  previous  years,  must  especially,  we 
have  pointed  out  that  the  limitations  which 
Cor.Kress  has  placed  i  n  the  use  of  quality 
■*  under- 

">:  In  the 

act   ha.s   b  Uy   brought   to  the  atten- 

tion of  C<  I  ;■.  the  exhibits  presented  by 

the  National  Retail  Dry  Orxds  Association, 
showing  price  inequities  resulting  from  the 
failure  to  tie  prices  closclv  to  quality  Al- 
thouK'h  tr.r-  were  j  an 

attack  on  ;  Price  A  on. 

*^'  ■  the  error  of  Congres.s, 

'*  I  to  require  that  prices 

be  deiined  in  terms  of  quality,  but  actually 
forbade  such  definition.  We  need  to  know 
that  gfjods  are  worth  the  ceiling  prices  marked 
on  them  and  are  not  low-nrade  substitutes. 
Under  the  present  law.  the  Office  of  Price 
■^'^'  t    require   that   we   be 

gi- 

111  the  uiiBcuit  year  which  lies  ahead,  the 
whole  burden  of  stabilization  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  price-control  mechanism  alone. 
Congress  must  supply  also  the  other  two  sup- 
ports for  stabilization,  subsidies  and  alloca- 
tions. The  i..  present  food 
subsidies  wa«  r.  ^ary  when  th« 
P'-  '''tiHd  subsidies  this  spring 
*'^  1  '>'id  the  Prfsldent  called  for 
continuance  of  suteidles  for  another  year. 
When  the  stecl-prtce  Increase  and  wage-price 
formula  have  been  reflected  In  higher  levels 
for  parity  and  c  higher  price 
ceilings  on  agrlcuh  :s.  larger  sub- 
sidies than  at  present  would  be  requ.red  to 
hold  meat,  dairy  products,  and  bread  prices  at 
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present  levels.  In  addition,  the  use  of  sub- 
sidles  to  break  bottlenecks  and  get  produc- 
tion of  needed  building  materials,  without 
thereby  pushing  up  housing  prices  beyond  the 
reach  of  veterans  and  other  lowtr-lncome 
families  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Housing 
Expediter's  emergency  program. 

Money  spent  for  si^bsidles  which  make  It 
possible  to  hold  prices  in  line  Is  an  invest- 
ment which  yields  high  returns  In  saving 
the  public  the  terrible  cost  of  inflation. 

We  urv^e  that  Congress  provide  the  author- 
ity and  funds  for  the  paymipnt  of  such  sub- 
sidies as  are  necessary  to  prevent  Increases  in 
price  for  the  foods  now  subsidized,  and  to 
hold  down  the  prices  of  needed  building  ma- 
terials. We  hope  that  premium  payments  on 
building  materials  may  be  restored  lo  the 
Patman  housing  bill  by  the  Senate  and  ac- 
cepted when  the  bill  comes  for  final  approval 
to  the  House 

Since  authority  to  allocate  scarce  materials 
and  to  use  priorities  is  an  essent'al  supple- 
ment to  price  control,  we  arc  very  glad  that 
the  Second  War  Powers  Act  has  been  ex- 
tended and  that  allocation  authority  over 
building  materials  .s  being  provided  through 
housing  legislation.  We  believe,  however, 
that  the  terminal  dates  of  March  1947  and 
June  1017  for  the  Second  War  Powers  Act  and 
the  housing  bill  re.'^pecttvely.  are  too  early 
In  view  of  the  almost  certain  need  of  such 
authority  to  allocate  food  supplies  for  relief 
abroad  and  to  allocate  building  materials  be- 
yond these  dates,  with  the  possibility  that 
production  control  may  still  be  needed  for 
some  textiles.  Although  wc  know  that  this  Is 
not  the  committee  re^ponfiible  for  recom- 
mending extension  of  the  Second  War  Pow- 
ers Act  allocation  authority  is  so  Integral 
■  part  of  the  stabilization  machinery  that  It 
cannot  be  Ignored  In  discussion  of  extenclon 
of  price  control. 

We  cannot  close  this  statement  without 
pointing  to  the  need  for  adequate  appr|)prla- 
tlons  If  price  control  Is  to  be  a  reality  wi  the 
coming  year.  Although  this  Is  not  the  com- 
mittee which  determines  appropriations.  It 
Is  In  a  position  to  Influence  the  decision  by 
Indicating  In  your  report  on  this  bill  your 
recognition  of  the  need  for  sufficient  funds. 
At  no  time  has  the  task  of  admlnlsterirg  and 
enforcing  price  control  been  more  difficult 
and  demanding  than  It  Is  now  and  will  be  In 
the  months  ahead.  For  this  task  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  will  need  to  be  kept 
at  Us  present  strength,  especially  since  the 
field  orpanlzation  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  which  formerly  enforced  the  regula- 
tions on  civilian  production,  has  been  dis- 
banded, leaving  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration lo  carry  the  whole  load  alone. 

Furthermore,  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration staff  should  not  be  required,  -by  a 
policy  of  retrenchment,  to  spend  time  In  ad- 
ministrative reorganization  which  absorbs 
energies  and  undermines  morale.  There 
should  be  no  repetition  of  the  months  after 
VJ-day  when,  because  of  consolidation  of 
local  boards  and  di.stricts  offices,  much  of  the 
energies  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
staff  went  Into  disposing  of  desks,  dismissing 
or  reassigning  personnel,  and  arranging  rec- 
ords lather  than  Into  administration  cf  price 
control. 

We  urge  that  your  report  on  this  bill  make 
clear  the  need  for  sufficient  appropriations  to 
maintain  a  price  control  administration 
which  can  carry  out  and  finish  the  difficult 
task  assigned  to  It. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  again  remind  this 
committee  that  the  many  millions  of  plain 
citizens  who  make  up  the  organizations  pre- 
senting this  statement  look  to  the  Congress 
to  pass  legislation  which  will  meet  the  needs 
and  reflect  the  desires  of  themselves,  their 
families,  and  their  neighbors.  They  des- 
perately need  price  control  for  another  year. 
They  desire  it  earnestly.  On  their  behalf,  we 
urge  that  }0u  act  now. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   C.M.IFOR.vaA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  April  5,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
a  speech  made  oy  me  t*t  Town  Hall,  New 
York  City,  on  January  23.  1946,  as  fol- 
lows : 

Some  Americans  get  pleasure  from  deny- 
ing obvious  facts,  but  whether  we  like  It  or 
not  we  are  living  in  a  one-world  economy. 
Realism — and  American  pride  themselves  on 
their  realism — demands  that  we  recognize 
this  fact.  And  once  we  have  recognized  it, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  gear  our  do- 
mestic economy  Into  this  one-woi  1 ..  economy. 
Throughout  what  I  shall  say  will  run  two 
themes.  First,  we  have  an  obligation,  a  moral 
commitment  to  adopt  those  policies  which 
will  make  us  a  part  of  this  one  world  and 
not  apart  from  It.  We  have  Just  fought  and 
won  a  war  against  anerchv.  a:3alnsi  exag- 
gerated nationalifcm,  ag:.ln&t  economic  na- 
tionalism. We  must  construct  a  peace  in 
which  economic  internationalism  is  the 
order  or  we  shall  be  unfatthful  to  our  own 
deepest  motives  In  fightln^^  to  maintain  a 
tree  world. 

My  second  recurring  theme  is  that  any  fail- 
ure on  our  part  to  adjust  our  economy  to  a 
one-world  economy  Is  Just  bad  business — to 
fall  In  this  adju.stment  would  be  in  our  own 
economic  dislnterefet. 

Let  me  tell  you  a  true  story.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  sitting  as  the  American  member 
of  an  International  committee  In  Paris. 
They  met  all  day  on  VE-day.  All  of  the 
European  United  Nations  were  represented. 
Informally,  my  friend  a.'-ked  the  group  what 
they  believed  America's  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  the  peace  could  be.  They  all  thought 
It  out  and  came  to  a  unanimous  agreement. 
Their  answer  to  this  question  was  given  In 
two  words.  "Be  prosperous." 

Think  of  It.  Other  people  ask  us  to  be 
rich,  lo  have  plenty,  to  have  two  chickens  In 
every  pot,  to  be  comfortable  and  successful. 
These  men  did  not  mea,n  that  they  wanted 
us  to  have  two  chickens  so  we  could  give 
them  one.  That  was  not  their  point.  Their 
fear  was  and  Is  that  If  the  United  States  goes 
Into  another  depression,  again  has  an  acute 
unemployment  problem,  we  shall  by  our 
own  failure  to  maintain  and  increase  our  own 
living  standards  at  home,  by  our  failure  to 
use  our  manpower  and  our  productive  ca- 
pacity, put  the  brakes  on  world-wide  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

This  point  is  sound.  It  needs  to  be  spelled 
out  In  order  to  be  made  clear.  What  must 
we  do  In  order  to  be  rich  so  that  we  can. 
Just  by  being  prosperous.  Just  by  raking  our 
own  standards  of  life  here  at  home,  help 
this  one-world  economy  lo  run  more  smooth- 
ly and  productively? 

First,  and  at  all  costs,  and  I  mean  at  every 
cost,  we  cannot  afford  unemployment.  It  is 
paradoxical  but  true  that  we  are  so  rich  we 
cannot  afford  the  Itixury  of  unemployment. 
We  have  more  highly  skilled  men  and  women 
In  our  labor  force  than  ever  before.  The  rate 
of  increase  of  our  productive  capacity  for 
peacetime  uses  was  accelerated  as  a  result 
of  our  war  production.  When  we  have  recon- 
verted we  shall  be  able  to  produce  more 
goods  more  efficiently  in  this  country  than 
we  could  have  done  If  there  had  been  no  war. 
During  the  first  6  months  of  1945  our  gross 
national  product  was  reaching  an  annual  rate 
of  nearly  $206,000,000,000.    We  have  demon- 


strated that  we  can  produce.  By  the  summer 
of  this  year  the  manufacturers  of  refrigera- 
tors, radios,  and  electric  supplies  plan  to  be 
producing  at  three  or  four  times  their  1939 
volume,  and  the  manufacturers  of  household 
laundry  equipment  and  sewing  machines  at 
double  their  1939  \olumo.  At  first  glance 
this  may  only  mean  to  you,  "1 11  be  able  to 
buy  a  new  refrigerator."  It  does  mean  that. 
But  It  means  much  more.  It  means  we  have 
to  be  able  to  continue  to  buy  the  products 
of  our  great  Industrial  machine,  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  for  those  products  comes  from 
working  people.  Since  our  productive  capac- 
ity has  risen,  our  purchasing  power  must  not 
only  be  maintained  in  future  years  but  In- 
creased. 

We  must  have  a  full-employment  policy, 
not  Just  a  policy  of  hope  and  pious  wishes, 
but  a  full-employment  act  that  means  what 
It  says — that  has  a  specific,  practical  plan 
worked  out  Immediately  so  that  we  shall 
never  again  have  to  rake  leaves  while  we  wait 
for  industry  to  get  going  again.  We  are  too 
rich  to  let  that  happen  again.  We  are  so 
rich  that  if  we  let  ourselves  get  Into  another 
depression  It  will  be  relatively,  that  Is  rela- 
tively to  cur  capacities,  worse  than  the  last 
one. 

The  one  world  economy  cannot  stand  that. 
The  American  public  will  not  tolerate  it,  and 
the  time  to  bead  this  off  Is  right  now. 

Historically  the  history  of  the  American 
economy  has  been  one  of  ever  greater  produc- 
tivity, greater  efficiency,  lower  cosu  lo  the 
consumer  and  a  ri.<(e  In  real  wages.  This  rise 
In  real  wages  must  continue.  The  working 
men  and  women  must  be  able  to  buy  not  only 
what  they  produce  but  more  and  more  of 
what  can  be  produced. 

Prices  mtist  be  held  In  line  and  the  workers 
must  receive  adequate  wages.  The  workers 
know  that,  they  understand  that,  and  there. 
In  a  nutshell,  you  have  the  explanation  of 
the  current  wave  ot  strikes. 

The  OPA  cannot  be  liquidated  yet.  The 
campaign  to  get  rid  of  It  is  vigorous,  loud, 
and  well  financed. 

I  read  of  the  possibility  of  an  18-cent-a- 
pound  increase  in  the  price  of  butter.  Infia- 
tlon,  yes;  but  it's  also  cruelty  and  down- 
right r-conomlc  suicide. 

There  is  a  powerful  group  trying  to  get 
rent  restrictions  removed  at  an  early  date. 
We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  thrown  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  organized  land- 
lords of  the  country.  Until  the  bottlenecks 
In  housing  construction  are  removed  and 
some  millions  of  housing  units  are  built,  we 
must  continue  to  have  legal  protection  from 
profiteers  and  gougers. 

All  the  benefits  of  Increased  production 
cannot  go  to  the  profit  makers.  They  must 
go  to  the  people,  I  don't  mean  some  of  the 
people.  I  mean  all  of  the  people.  That  Is 
why  we  are  morally  bound,  and.  again,  bound 
In  our  own  economic  Interests  to  have  a  per- 
manent FEPC. 

We  cannot  continue  to  discriminate  in  our 
employment  practices  and  force  large  mi- 
norities to  continue  to  be  underconsumers. 
Our  greatest  potential  internal  market  Is  our 
minority  groups.  These  groups  cannot  have 
the  purchasing  power  so  essential  to  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  national  economy  so 
long  as  so  many  fields  of  endeavor  are  closed 
to  them.  Filibusters  are  not  economic  reme- 
dies, they  are  a  denial  of  the  very  process  of 
democratic  government  and  an  elTort  to  con- 
tinue a  real  danger  within  our  economic 
structure. 

The  greatest  economic  danger  we  face  Is 
underconsumption,  low  wages,  the  threat  of 
the  competition  of  a  pool  of  cheap  labor  In 
our  midst.  If  we  are  going  lo  continue  to 
have  a  free  and  competitive  economy,  the 
rules  of  competition  must  be  the  same  for 
all. 

And  If  we  are  ever  to  speak  of  social  se- 
ctirity,  we  cannot  continue  to  hope  for  health 
in  our  economy,  and  continue  to  deny  tae 
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of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  farm 

•  hold  employees,  and  to  mer- 

1  mention  important  groups 

We  cannot  afford  this  type 

discrimination  any  more  than 

ifford  occupational  discrimination  on 

of  race,  color,  or  creed, 
does  this  insistence  of  mine,  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  one-world 
?     It  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  It. 
Itcd  States  does  not  live  In  an  eco- 
acuum.     Prior  to  the  war  we  exported 
percent  of  our  national  production 
exportation  was  essential   to  our 
As  soon  as  possible  we  are  going 
to  import  again,  too.    It  Is  not  enougu 
food  p.nd  clothing  to  our  allies.     We 
ally  bound,  and  bound  In  our  own 
lereit,  to  aid  them  In  every  possible 
rebuild  their  economic  life, 
"t  mean  that  we  should  rebuild  their 
life   for   them.     I   mean   that   our 
and  actions  must  be  such  that  they 
their  own  economic  lives.     We 
rHove  toward  a  larger  and  freer  flow  of 
n  international  trade  than  ever  be- 
sted.    The  period  between  World  War 
IVorld  War  II  was  one  of  tariffs.  re- 
Import      and      export      licenses, 
and  regulations  until  International 
ijirtually  disapi)eared. 
^  rere.  In  part,  re-sponslble  for  this  ab- 
Qondltlon.     At    a    moment    when    wo 
have  done  everything  possible  to  en- 
international  trade  we  put  up  the 
barrier    to    It,    the    Smoot-Hawley 
highest  In  our  history.     Did  it  pay? 
did  not.     Cordell  Hull  saw  that 
not    pay,    and    his    reciprocal    trade 
were  his  answer.     They  were  based 
!  ound  principles.     They  did  help,  but 
amage  had  been  done, 
may  wonder  why  I  bring  up  what  may 
to  j-ou  like  ancient  history.     You  may 
have  learned  the  error  of  our  old  ways, 
you  have  but  many  have  not. 
naive,  and  dangerously  so,  to  believe 
solatlonlsm     died     at    Pearl     Harbor, 
kind  of  Isolationism  died,  or,  bet- 
nt  underground.     I  warn   you  to  be 
watch   for  isolationism   In   its  con- 
form.    Isolationists,  pretty  much 
old  crowd  and  with  the  same  press. 
^ery    opportunity    today    to    tell    the 
people  to  again  play  ostrich.     They 
existence  of  a  one-world  economy, 
snipe  at  the  United  Nations  Organ- 
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<  oes  not  work. 

alternately     stimulate    tr  ry 

the  British  and  the  Ru-i.-^  .    as 

breed  fears  In  our  allies. 
are     really     economic     Isolationists 


voices  are  loud  In  condemnation  of 
to  the  British.  They  state,  in  effect 
can  have  a  s;ife  and  sound  economy 
ter  how  poor  and  weak  the  economies 
countries  are.     This  Is  not  true;  it  is 

tal  economic  error. 

,  it  is  our  obligation  and  in  our  own 

to  see  that  the  economies  of  other 

are  rehabilitated.     A  war -bankrupted 

a  devastated  France  are  Just   not 

us.     They  can  be  good  customers, 

must  have  dollars  with  which  to 

goods. 

.  and  here  is  the  real  danger  in  the 

from   cur  economic  Isolationists,  we 

)uy  their  goods  in  order  that  the  flow 

will  continue.    If  the  flow  of  dol- 

not  continue,  the  flow  of  goods  will 
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ire  going  to  have  to  import  more  than 

We  will  make  loans  and  foreign 

nents  and  the  retiu-ns  on  these  will, 

be  only  In  the  form  of  goods  and 

There  is  no  other  possible  form. 

rertainly  don't  want  their  gold.     We 

dvel  and  spend  cur  money  abroad  and 
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accept  foreign  goods.  This  is  not  a  menace 
to  our  economy.  It  will  be  a  boon.  It  will 
actually  raise  our  standard  of  living  as  well 
as  assist  our  customers,  and  it  will  lead  to  a 
healthier  world  economy  because  it  Is  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  fact,  the  awareness  of 
the  Interdependence  of  national  economies 
in  this  one  world. 

Britain  agreed  to  liquidate  the  sterling 
bloc.  This  was  an  Important  condition  of 
the  loan.  It  is  an  important  step  In  the  direc- 
tion of  freer  world  trade,  toward  multilateral, 
not  merely  bilateral  world  trade. 

I  warn  you  again  to  expect  an  outcry 
against  lm{>orts  Just  as  soon  as  the  war  torn 
countries  have  anything  they  can  send  us. 
I  warn  you  that  all  the  threadbare  arguments 
about  cheap  foreign  competition  will  be 
dusted  off  and  presented  to  you  as  economic 
gospel  and  there  will  be  a  drive  for  protec- 
tionism again. 

But  remember  that  these  same  protection- 
ists will  be  eager  to  export  our  agricultural 
and  Indui^trlal  surpluses.  They  really  are 
funny  people.  They  are  so  amazingly  Incon- 
sistent. 

They  are  alarmed  when  Russia  Iruslsts  upon 
security.  They  call  for  the  Instant  dissolu- 
tion of  the  British  Empire  with  no  conception 
of  what  that  process  might  Involve.  Yet  they 
are  the  very  people  .vho  want  us  to  hang 
on  to  far-flung  bases  over  the  face  of  the 
glebe. 

They  are  such  ardent  Imperialists  them- 
selves that  they  are  afraid,  even,  of  trustee- 
ship for  Pacific  Islands  under  the  UNO. 
They  trust  no  one  but  themselves 

They  will  not  trust  anyone  else,  are  suspi- 
cious to  the  point  of  paranoia  of  other  na- 
tions, and  then  cannot  understand  that  their 
very  attitudes  and  pronouncements  create 
suspicion  of  us.  For  in  the  final  analysis  It  Is 
they  who  make  the  foreign  offices  abroad 
doubt  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  com- 
mitments of  American  delegates  and  upon 
the  continuance  of  any  long-term  consistent 
American  policies.  We  must  remember  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  cannot  easily  forget 
what  happened  to  President  Wilson's  hof)es 
and  pro"iises;  we  Americans  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  down  hard  and.  therefore,  today, 
discordant  voices  in  America  are  hearti 
throughout  the  world  with  deep  concern. 

The  rest  of  the  world  cannot  forget  the 
economic  stupidity  of  the  Amercan  public 
in  its  total  lack  of  understanding  cf  the 
problems  of  intergovernmental  debts  after 
the  last  war 

Ttie  very  Americans  who  damn  our  Gov- 
ernment for  not  having  a  consistent  foreign 
policy  are.  in  general,  the  people  who  preclude 
the  possibility  of  our  having  one  and,  when 
cne  does  pet  announced,  preclude  other  na- 
tions fron^  '.g  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
follow  it  •         ... 

Except  for  some  of  our  vetor.ms  who  have 
been  on  the  spot,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  us  stay-at-homes  to  appreciate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  economy  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Re- 
meml)er  hew  depressed  we  were  when  we  read 
of  what  the  Germans  did  to  Rotterdam  and 
Coventry  Rrmember  how  we  praised  the 
c-  '  f    the    Russians    and   Chinese    for 

V.u  y  Of  scorching  their  own  earth  as 

they  retreated. 

Remember  how  proud  we  were  of  our  Air 
Force  as  It  blew  up  bridge  after  bridge  and 
canals  and  railways,  throughout  western  Eu- 
rope, behind  the  lines  of  the  retreating  Ger- 
mans, as  I  ]  forces  slugged  and  slugged 
and  then  ;  elr  brilliant  dashes. 

But  those  bridges  are  still  down,  and  they 
are  down  as  part  of  the  price  not  only  of 
China's,  Belgium's,  and  Greece's  victory  but 
as  the  price  of  our  own  victory  and  sectirlty. 

We  were  happy  to  send  the  planes  and 
the  bombs.  But  is  that  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter? Our  moral  responsibility  is  great.  Our 
own  economic  insecurity — so  long  as  the  de- 
struction and  dislocations  remain — is  real 
and  must  be  recognized.    And  our  political 


insecurity  Is  increased  Just  as  long  as  we  are 
surrounded  by  a  more  than  half  devasted 
world. 

The  years  of  occupation,  plus  the  horror 
of  Nazis  and  allied  destruction,  plus  the  cold 
and  hunger  of  this  winter  are  bound  to  pro- 
duce political  movements,  strong  political 
movements  of  which  we  disapprove  and 
which  we  fear. 

We  should  expect  the  wrangling  and  the 
tumult  that  goes  on  and  will  go  on.  It  is 
a  necessary  product  of  our  war. 

But  we  cannot  run  away  from  It  and  Ignore 
all  this.  We  here  In  America  can  Ignore  this 
no  more  than  New  Yorkers  could  ignore  a 
great  Mississippi  flood  or  the  great  drought 
in  the  West  In  the  thirties. 

As  this  Is  one  country,  one  complicated 
Interrelated  country,  so  this  is  one  compli- 
cated,  interrelated  world. 

We  have  made  our  second  contribution 
to  UNRRA.  In  terms  of  the  needs,  it  is 
totally  inadequate.  We  have  abandoned  ra- 
tioning when  England  has  cut  her  dully, 
poor,  wartime  diet  In  order  that  others  may 
have  more  to  purchase  In  world  markets. 
We  are  averaging  twice  the  food  consump- 
tion here  of  the  best  fed  country  in  Europe, 
and  the  best  fed  are  far  better  fed  than 
the  worst  in  Europe. 

The  situation  in  Asia  Is  far  worse  than  In 
Europe.  We  must  give  food  to  Asia,  to 
southern  and  eastern  Europe.  Northern  and 
we>tern  Europe  are  buying  their  own  food. 

Britain.  Norway,  Denmark.  Holland.  Bel- 
gium, and  France  are  not  receiving  free  food. 
But  the  world-wide  shortages  of  fats  and  oils 
and  of  wheat  and  rice  are  serious.  They  are 
in  very  short  supply  for  everyone. 

There  has  been  a  drought  In  Austr  ! 

a  drought  In  southeastern  Europe,     i  \ 

and  tlie  northern  and  western  European  r.a- 
tions  are  having  a  very  hard  time  buying  the 
food  commodities  they  must  have.  They 
aren't  on  the  market  In  sufficient  quanti- 
ties. 

And  when  I  say  they  must  have  them.  I 
really  mean  must.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  comfort  or 
plenty.     It  is  literally  a  matter  of  survival. 

This  problem  cannot  be  solved  merely  by 
giving  our  old  clothes  or  by  dropping  a  can 
of  tomato  Juice  Into  the  barrel  at  the  church 
door  every  Sunday.  This  may  make  us  feel 
better,  and  It  does  help,  but  It  is  not  the 
answer. 

I  am  certain  that  if  the  whole  matter  v  ere 
made  clear  to  the  American  public,  they 
would  eagerly  go  along  with  a  program  which 
would  promise  a  real  solution. 

We  are  eating  about  14  percent  more  than 
our  prewar  consumption.  In  Europe,  in 
some  countries,  they  hope  to  have  one-half 
their  prewar  consumption  this  year.  We 
could  do  with  less  We  would  happily  do 
with  less. 

It  is  probably  politically  Impossible  to  re- 
instltute  rationing  but  we  should  demand  a 
vigorous  and  coordinated  Government  policy 
and  action  which  will  see  to  It  that  at  least 
the  minimum  food  needed  Is  delivered. 

Those  people  over  there  need  our  low- 
p..ced  calories,  not  our  few  high-priced  sur- 
pUuses.  They  are  In  a  tough  spot,  and  they 
need  our  help  In  making  suitable  purchases 
in  the  country. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  could  each  forego  a  few  slices  of  bread 
each  day  plus  some  of  the  mayonnaise  we 
spread  around  If  we  know  the  wheat  and  oil 
would  be  bought  to  the  feed  the  hungry. 

But  the  food  problem  Is  a  rather  short 
range,  though  acute,  one.  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  rehabilitation  are  the  real  answer. 
I  have  been  Informed  that  even  before  the 
steel  strike  it  was  planned  to  export  only  3 
percent  of  cur  1946  steel  production.  Again, 
I  believe  we  would  gladly  do  without  or  delay 
buying  new  steel  products  If  we  were  given 
the  facts. 

I  could  drive  my  old  car  a  little  longer 
If  I  knew  that  a  tractor  could  go  to  Orecc* 
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or  Poland.  They  need  tractors  and  plows 
so  that  they  can  feed  themselves  next  winter. 
But  the  purchasing  countries  and  UNRRA 
are  having  extreme  difficulty  In  buying  these 
here.  Our  farmers  could  drive  their  tractors 
another  year. 

We  simply  must  cooperate  to  make  those 
people  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  and 
to  become  functioning  members  of  the  one- 
world  economy. 

The  Poles  and  the  Greeks  do  not  want 
charity  They  want  to  produce.  The  Danes 
want  fertilizer  and  fish  nets  so  that  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves. 

America  Is  unquestionably  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  nation  In  the  whole  of  his- 
tory. We  glow  with  pride  at  our  achieve- 
ments But  greatness  carries  responsibilities 
with  it.  Our  duties  are  commensurate  with 
our  dominant  position. 

We  cannot  avoid  these  duties.  We  cannot 
deny  their  existence.  They  may  stagger  us, 
but  since  when  are  Americans  frightened  by 
the  size  of  a  problem? 

We  put  our  all  Into  a  magnificent  effort  to 
win  the  war.  and  now  the  real,  the  long,  the 
tough  problem  of  reconstruction  faces  us.  It 
faces  us  Just  as  much  as  if  we  had  been 
bombed  and  ruined  before  liberation.  Fortu- 
nately, we  do  not  have  to  reconstruct  our 
country.  All  we  have  to  do  Ls  reconvert.  But 
we  do  have  to  put  our  heads  and  our  shoulders 
to  work  to  construct  a  world  that  will  permit 
decency  and  that  will  allow  us  the  security 
many  stupidly  believed  we  had.  No;  we  are 
not  the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  until 
we  have  properly  discharged  the  responsibili- 
ties of  greatness. 

The  test  of  our  greatness  was  not  at  Anzlo. 
at  Tarawa,  or  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy. 
You  do  not  believe  our  greatness  was  demon- 
strated bevor.d  moral  doubt  at  Hiroshima 
and  Naga.sakl  We  have  yet  to  demonstrate 
that  we  deserve  the  position  we  hold  In  the 
world,  and  our  testing  is  Just  beginning  and 
we  shall  be  sorely  tested  soon. 

We  don't  have  another  long  period  again 
in  which  to  make  mistakes.  We  can't  look 
the  other  wav  for  another  generation  and 
hope  there  will  be  no  more  Hitlers  and  Tojos. 
The  next  Hitler  will  be  the  end  of  us— the  end 
of  civilization.    And  I  mean  the  end. 

As  we  listened  to  Lister  and  Pasteur  and 
Marconi  and  Burbank  t>efore.  we  must  now 
listen  to  the  men  who  put  their  brains  to 
work  at  Oak  Ridge  and  Los  Alamos. 

When  I  tell  you  we  must  listen  to  the 
atomic  scientists,  I  mean  we  must  listen  with 
both  ears  or  we  won't  have  any  ears  to  listen 
with  V/e  will  hear  Just  one  last  big  noise; 
maybe  not:  destruction  today  comes  faster 
than  the  speed  of  sound  The  alternative 
today  is  not  one  thing  or  another.  It  is 
one  thing  or  nothing,  and  that  one  thing 
means  cooperation. 

Ho%v  able  pre  we  to  cooperate?  Wliat  does 
it  require  of  us? 

Ive  said  we  miist  be  prosperous.  We  must 
be  wl.sely  generous  in  helping  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  Ret  on  its  own  feet.  We  must  be 
tolerant  of  other  rp<^plps  and  of  their  shell- 
shocked  reactions  to  the  war.  to  occupation. 
to  the  disillusionment  of  liberation 

We  must  be  patient  about  the  United  Na- 
tions Organization  and  not  expect  miracles; 
we  must  not  expect  to  have  our  own  way 
every  time.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  maybe 
we  are  not  as  easy  to  get  on  with  as  we  be- 
lieve others  should  be.  We  must  get  over 
our  vouthful  Inferiority  feelings  which  make 
us  believe  were  dupes  and  the  others  are 
sharper  and  shrewder. 

We  have  Just  as  siiarp  and  shrewd  repre- 
senUtlou  as  the  other  people.  Our  weak- 
ness has  come  from  not  backing  up  our 
representatives— from  not  carrying  through. 
UNO,  Bretton  Woods,  the  food  conference, 
all  of  these  are  nothing  but  machinery,  and 
new  and  untried  mi  chlnery  at  that.  This 
machinery  grew  out  of  our  own  decisions,  out 
of  cur  own  sacred  promises  to  others  and  to 
ourselves.    Its  good  machinery,  created  out 


of  high  resolve.  Now  we  must  put  our  liv- 
ing faith  and  devotion  behind  that  ma- 
chinery. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  what  the  hopes  of 
the  smaller  nations  are.  For  the  first  time 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  the  great 
United  States  might  really  come  along  and 
take  responsibility  and  give  the  world  its 
last  chance. 

W^ill  we  get  impatient  and  Insular  again? 
Will  we.  like  kids,  pick  up  o\u  marbles  and 
go  home? 

We  can't.  Not  this  time  nor  ever  again. 
There's  nowhere  to  go. 

It's  not  going  to  be  easy.  There  will,  as 
always,  be  plenty  of  occasion  for  suspicion 
and  cynicism.  But  let  us  remember  that  we 
are  committed  as  never  before.  Let  us  re- 
member our  goal,  the  big.  bread  goal,  and 
not  lose  ourselves  in  irrelevancies  and  pet- 
tishness. 

We  shall  be  disappointed  and  piqued  but 
we  must  rise  above  that  and  keep  the  real 
goal  in  mind. 

If  we  can't  be  mature  in  our  attitudes,  we 
shall  be  remembered,  if  there's  anyone  alive 
to  remember  us.  as  the  people  who  had  the 
know  how  to  make  atom  bombs,  but  not  the 
"know  how"  to  behave  like  grown-up  people, 
like  adults  in  the  family  of  nations. 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  done.  I  know  that  there 
are  p  werful  and  well-organized  and  well- 
financed  groups  who  believe  that  what  I  have 
said  here  today  is  wishful  thinking,  senti- 
mentality, love  and  light  and  dangerous  non- 
sense. 

I  know  what  sections  of  the  press  are  still 
Isolationist  or  nationalist — the  newer  name 
they  like.  It's  the  same  old  crowd  that  want- 
ed to  do  business  with  Hitler. 

They  were  wrong  then  and  they  are  still 
wrong.  I  know  and  ycu  know  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  regularly  block 
measures,  who  won't  let  measures  come  on 
the  floor  and  if  they  do  get  to  the  floor  con- 
sistently vote  against  world  friendship, 
against  own  future, 

But  these  newspjapers  and  Individuals  are 
only  problems  we  face— problems  to  be  over- 
come. 

I  have  faith  In  the  common  man.  I  have 
an  abiding  faith  in  people— in  the  American 
public — to  solve  Its  problems,  to  shoulder 
responsibility  and  to  come  out  with  the  right 
answer  when  faced  with  the  facts. 

But  in  an  atomic  age  we  need  to  listen  and 
read  and  learn— to  think. 

We  have  to  find  out  what  UNO  Is,  what  our 
delegates  are  doing  and  why? 

We  have  to  watch  what  our  delegates  are 
doing  and  why. 

We  have  to  watch  Congress. 
I  want  the  people  from  my  district  to  keep 
very  close  tab  on  me.      And  I  hope  that  a 
close  tab  will  be  kept  on  some  other  distrljcts 
I  can  think  of.  f 

This  country  needs  an  alert,  informed  eleb- 
torate  as  never  before,  and  the  need  is  not 
only  for  today  but  for  tomorrow  as  well. 
That's  part  of  the  Job  of  Insuring  our  future. 
That  is  why  I  urge  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance In  the  field  of  education.  So  long  as  the 
variation  In  standards  of  schooling  remain 
w^hat  they  are,  we  are  not  sate  In  our  demo- 
cratic society.  Many  States  have  shoc'iing 
low  educational  standards.  The  draft 
brought  that  home  to  us.  But  In  terms  of 
their  resources,  those  States'  expenditures 
for  education  are  high.  ^They  must  be  aided 
so  that  we  can  have  the^  "knowing  electorate 
we  need. 

Universal  suffrage  will  come  when  we  get 
rid  of  the  poll  tax.  Universal  stiffrage  with- 
out really  good  Nation-wide  education  will 
not  solve  our  problems  because  both  today 
and  tomorrow  we  are,  and  will  be,  called 
upon  to  solve  problems  which  will  require 
trained  and  informed  minds. 

Finally,  the  fact  that  UNO  will  have  Us 
headquarters  In  this  country  presents  us  with 
a  challence  and  an  opportunity.  At  close 
hand  we  shall  be  able  to  watch  the  develop- 


ment of  the  new  forms  of  International  coop- 
eration. The  staff  and  delegates  will  be  closer 
to  us  and  will  understand  us  better. 

It  is  a  challenge!  And  an  opportunity  for 
the  American  public  to  follow  the  new  iSFues. 

Every  library,  every  church,  every  school, 
every  women's  club  must  be  hard  at  work. 
It  Is  an  opportunity  for  some  real  adult  edu- 
cation, for  a  new  and  vital  program  of  reading 
and  discussion  in  every  community  In  this 
country. 

One  world — the  building  of  a  new  life  and 
new  relations.  We  cannot  fall  if  we  remem- 
ber that  man  is  the  object  of  our  concern — 
the  well-being  of  human  beings  the  world 
over — the  end  of  all  our  labors. 


Passport  for  Tomorrow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OK   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  5,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  include  a 
speech  made  at  Chicago.  111.,  on  Febru- 
ary 24  and  at  Portland.  Maine,  on  March 
22,  1946.  entitled  "Passport  for  Tomor- 
row":  . 

Do  we  who  are  gathered  here  tonight — do 
the  peoples  of  the  world— really  want  to  go 
on  living?  x 

If  we  do.  there  Is  only  one  way.  We  must 
take  for  our  phtform — for  the  platform  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world — the  one  short, 
simple  wore  :  peace. 

We  must  fight  for  it.  make  sacrifices  for  it, 
believe  in  it — mean  it — with  all  cur  minds 
and  hearts  and  souls.  It  Is  our  only  salva- 
tion. 

It  is  utter  nonsense  to  talk  about  insuring 
ourselves  against  the  destructive  use  of 
atomic  energy  so  long  as  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  another  war — anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  is  sheer  idiocy  to  talk  about  outlawing 
atomic  weapons  of  war  unless  we  outlaw  war 
itself.  Another  war  and  ycu  can  be  sure 
atomic  weapons  wll'  be  used— and  that  will 
be  the  last  war 

A  curious  phenomenon  has  taken  place  in 
American  political  life. 

Traveling  in  and  out  of  Washington  at  the 
present  time  is  a  group  of  serious,  thought- 
ful'men.  They  are  not  subsidized  by  any 
political  or  economic  group.  And.  strangely 
enough,  they  are  not  seeking  anything  in- 
dividually for  themselves. 

Who  are  these  people?  The  foremost 
scientists  of  the  day. 

What  are  they  trying  to  do?  Trying  to 
save  us  from  ourselves. 

Why  are  they  trj  ing  to  do  It?  Because  they 
feel  responsible.  They  uncovered  tlie  secret 
of  the  universe,  tore  away  the  veil  between 
man  and  the  gods  and  thereby  they  placed 
in  our  hands  the  power  to  destroy  ourselves 
utterly.  They  cannot  sleep — they  can  find 
no  rest  until  they  know  we  are  safe. 

How  are  they  trying  to  do  11?  By  re- 
peating the  facts  over  and  over  and  over 
again— by  bringing  us  the  facts,  hoping  that 
the  facts  will  so  clearly  mark  our  way  that  we 
will  not  stray  off  on  to  the  wrong  road— 
the  road  that  leads  to  destruction. 

What  are  the  facts? 

1.  Other  nations  will  be  able  to  produce 
atomic  bombs. 

2.  No  effective  defense  is  possible  In  atomic 
warfare. 

3.  Safety  cannot  be  obtained  by  superior- 
ity in  atomic  armament. 

Henceforth,  war  will  mean  the  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  civilization. 
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K  'ing  to  listen  to  the  only  men  who 
;  ir-*^'»    Or  nre  we  «rf>lrig  to  lull  our- 


.  new  weapon  In 

;;r.".«Mit  t.ir  ei.'-imts    of    mankind 

ur-^:iig  It  ahead  of  ua.  Which,  nivm 

.Pant 

i.ive- 

re»t  ul  '  d.     We  delivered 

into  the  uf  the  American 

Itb  people  as  tru.'^iees  for  the  whole 

;lnd.   as  the   flijhters  for  peace   and 


re   cannot   lock   up   anything.     The 

that  we  can  In  truth  be   trustee* 

co&mlc   weapon    is    to   mobilize    the 

of   the  world   t>ehlnd   a  real   peace 


do    we    mobilize    people    tor    peace? 
we  make  them  want  to  live?    That 
lisue. 


l3  only  one  way:   by  th'^  .  <e  of 

freedom,  political  and  *■  ..  for 

peoples  of  the  earth.     That   is  the 

y    that    peace   can    tiecome   precious 

?oples  of  the  earth.    For  unless  peace 

precious  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 

t|iere  will  be  no  peace  for  anyone. 

Is  Indivisible.     Lllierty  Is  Indivisible. 

Is  indivisible.     The  future  itself  is 

le. 

bi'tized  our  own  people  and  the  peo- 
;he  world  to  resist  the  forces  of  evil 
of  the  promise  of  greater  freedom. 
Ehls  promise  that  cut  the  bonds  of 
that    released    the    strength    that 
(|esiroyed  the  mo8»  powerful  war  ma- 
world  had  ever  known, 
nlilln  Roosevelt  understood  this  when 
ed  the  "four  fre^'doms."  Just  a 
;nan  3  years  ago.     Remember  his 


e  future  days,  which  we  seek  to  make 
we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 

essential  human  freedoms, 
first  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
.erywhere  in  the  world, 
second  Is  freedom  of  every  p>erson  to 
God    anrf  In    his   own   way — every- 
the  world. 

cl  Is  freedom  from  want — which, 

:.to  world  terms,  means  economto 

ndings   which   will  secure   to  every 

a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  Its  in- 

Ts — everyv  here   in    the  world. 

fourth  Is  freedom  from  fear — which, 

ed  into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 

luction  of  a:  's  to  such  a  point 

such  a  thor^  aion  that  no  na- 

bc  In  a  poAitiun  to  commit  an  act 

cal  aggression  against  any  neighbor — 

vhtte  In  the  world. 

Freepom  means  the  supremacy  of  hiunan 

everywhere.     Our    support    goes    to 

■ho  strxiggle  to  p\in  those  rights  or 

cm.     Our   strenjjth   is   our   unity   of 
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•To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no  end 
save  victory." 

This  la  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  danger 
that   confronts   \u   today   does   not   rest   In 

the  ft  torn  ic  b'rnb  but  In  ths  hearts  and  ih* 
-.  the  world  over,  Do  we 
)  live?  Then  living  must 
be  mad*  what  it  can  be — a  free  and  Joyous 
thing  for  black,  white,  and  yellow  men,  wher> 
ever  they  are  on  this  glotM.  Only  tn  can  we 
ti-ir  out  the  seeds  of  our  own  dt*truetlon 
tl   it.  we  carry  within  ourselves. 

I  t   Is  sheer   Idiocy  to  say 

th.i-  ;  fttomic  wenfM'fis  if  there 

i.>  tu  ,}r  iiher  war, 

atomic  .'      ,  .     ^  be  used— 

and  Its  onytKKly's  guess  bow  many  people 
Will  be  left,  or  how  much  of  our  planet — If 
any. 

Here  Is  what  atomic  rr -     :'i  do  If  and 

when  It  is  ever  made  f'  e  to  work 

for  man. 

Smashing  the  atoms  in  one  pound  of  water 
would  create  enough  energy  to  heat  100.- 
000,000  tons  of  water  from  freezing  to  boil- 
ing temperature. 

A  breath  of  air  would  operate  a  powerful 
airplane  for  a  year  continuously. 

A  handful  of  snow  would  heat  a  large 
apartment  house  for  a  year. 

The  pasteboard  in  a  small  railroad  ticket 
would  run  a  heavy  passenger  tram  several 
times  around  the  globe. 

A  teacup  of  water  would  supply  the  power 
of  a  great  generating  station  of  100.000  kilo- 
watts capacity  for  a  year. 

If  the  atomic  energy  in  matter  Is  made 
fully  available  for  mechanical  use.  all  other 
forms  of  energy  would  bt  antiquated  such 
as  fuels  and  explosives.     Dams  and  ral 

transmission  lines  would  be  as  ou'  as 

sta  •  -s. 

T  •;mates  were  made  before  the  war 

(1934)  when  physicists  were  Just  beginning 
to  visualize  the  tremendous  potentialities  of 
atomic  research.  They  were  published  In  the 
Advance  of  Science,  edited  by  Watson  Davis 
and   published   by  Doubleday.  Doran  &  Co. 

One  of  our  scientists  has.  said  that  we  are 
In  fact  the  last  earthbound  generation — If 
we  survive. 

Our  children,  he  says,  will  have  the  two 
things  man  has  always  sought.  On  the  one 
hand,  endless  material — make  anything.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  gods — to 
make  it.    If  we  survive. 

Enough  atomic  energy  in  a  breath  of  air  to 
operate  an  airplane  continuously  for  a  year — 
enough  in  a  handful  of  snow  to  heat  a  large 
apartment  house  for  a  year — enough  In  a 
small  pasteboard  railroad  ticket  to  run  a 
heavy  passenger  train  several  times  around 
the  glol>e — enough  in  a  teacup  of  /ater  to 
supply  the  power  for  a  great  generating  sta- 
tion of  100.000  kilowatts  capacity  for  a  year. 
All  these  things  may  be  ours  some  day,  we 
are  told — if  we  survive. 

The  poeslbilities  In  atomic  energy  In  the 
control  and  cure  of  disease  go  far  beyond 
anything  medical  science  has  yet  achieved. 
Arthritis,  nephritis,  diseases  of  the  brain,  all 
the  germ  diseases — even  the  common  cold^ 
these  may  be  unknon-n  to  future  genera- 
tions— if  we  survive. 

But  If  we  are  to  survive,  the  welfare  of  man 
must  be  the  end  of  all  cur  endeavors,  the 
well  being  of  human  beings  the  end  of  all  our 
labors. 

Its  people  who  are  Important.  If«  people 
we  must  put  first,  from  here  out.  Not  ma- 
chines, not  wealth.  Neither  the  United  Na- 
tions nor  a  world  government  will  work  un- 
less people  are  the  object  of  our  concern. 
The  UNO — any  government.  International, 
national,  or  local^an  only  be  the  instru- 
ment, the  machinery  through  which  we  work 
for  an  enlargement  of  freedom.  For  what? 
Not  a  machine,  not  profits,  but  a  human 
soul. 

Do  you  remember  the  words  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  spoken  here  La  CUlcagOb 
nearly  half  a  century  ago? 


•Shall  we  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of  gold?" 

Never  forget.  In  the  last  miserable  child 
In  the  world  rests  the  future  of  man 

How  do  we  secure  this  future?  How  do 
«e  «<<tv  t  of  the  four 

Irerd  <ii  y  men  dream 

of? 

Wv.  thm  rM>(.pie  of  the  United  States,  have 

a  repr»  <"  government.     The  power  Is 

ours      l.i.-  |"*er  rests  on  the  Moln  Streets, 

the  Prinu'Ni*  Lanes,  quiet  suburban  byways, 

ti  all  acrota  and   up  and 

:id  of  ours. 

V,t  hptfuk  UuuLnih  the  men  nrd  women  we 

select  and  elect  to  repre<enl   u*— from   the 

alderman  to  the  President. 

What  yardstick  shall  we  use  In  this  un- 
certain hour?  Do  we  put  them  up  against 
a  screen  and  X-ray  them  to  see  what  their 
reaction  is  to  atomic  energy?  Will  this  de- 
termine whether  they  are  worthy  of  our 
trust? 

No.  We  must  measure  them  now — as  they 
should  have  always  l)een  measured  In  the 
past.  Have  they,  or  have  they  not,  respect 
for  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  human 
being? 

There  Is  no  magic  formula  we  can  Invent 
to  measure  this  quality  We  have  before  us 
now  in  Congress  bills   ■  •fll  us  very 

quickly  where  our  rep  -  stand  on 

the  one  issue  that  will  t>e  our  passport  to  the 
fu  ure. 

The  FEPC  bill,  which  lays  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  American  can  t>e  denied  a  Job 
because  of  race,  color,  or  religion. 

The  bill  for  repeal  of  the  poll  tax.  which 
would  remove  an  economic  barrier  which  now 
prevents  many  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens from  exercising  that  basic  right  on 
which  we  founded  our  Republic — the  right 
to  vote. 

How  will  your  representatives  stand  on 
Wilson  Wyatfs  projected  housing  program. 
which  seeks  to  cope  with  the  housing  prob- 
lem realistically,  by  setting  up  a  quota  that 
Is  cognizant  of  the  need,  and  by  asking  for 
subsidies  which  will  Insure  homes  within  the 
price  range  for  veterans  and  the  average 
American  citizen? 

Where  does  your  representative  stand  on 
inflation— the  present  OPA  bill  that  extends 
price  control  until  such  time  as  the  supply 
will  meet  the  demand? 

Where  does  he  stand  on  the  minimum 
wage?  Does  be  tielteve  in  a  subsistence  wage, 
or  does  he  believe  that  only  bis  children  are 
entitled  to  orange  Juice,  milir  and  codliver 
oil? 

How  will  he  stand  on  the  child  and  mater- 
nal welfare  act  designed  toCprovide  help  for 
200  000  Aj-  ^  who  have  babies 

each  year  .       'e  during  pregnacy 

or  at  time  nf  delivery— a  bill  that  might  have 
saved  the  lives  cf  most  of  the  430,000  Ameri- 
can babies  who  died  before  they  were  a  year 
old.  between  Pearl  Harbor  and  VJ-day— 430.- 
000  helpless,  defenseless  Americans,  almost 
twice  the  number  of  all  Americans  killed  in 
the  war? 

There  are  other  bills— but  you  pet  the  Idea. 

How  will  your  representative  stand  on  the 
loan  to  Britain?  Will  he  pull  out  the  old 
Santa  Claus  gag.  or  does  he  realize  that  we 
must  set  world  trade  moving  again- and  that 
we  are  the  only  ones  who  can  do  itt 

How  did  he  stand  on  UNRRA.  UNO.  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  full  employment? 

Congress  voted  a  hundred  billion  dollars  a 
year  for  war.     Thafs  what  it  cost  us. 

H.^ve  you  found  out  how  much  your  rep- 
resentative thinks  life  Is  worth? 

Do  you  know  whether  your  representative 
Is  a  world  citizen  or  an  atomic-age  Isolatlon- 
Isf 

Find  out  how  your  representative  feels  on 
domestic  control  of  atomic  energy— that  will 
tell  you. 

Senator  McM.\hon's  bill  In   the  Senate 

which  I  Introduced  In  the  House — Is  one  con- 
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Crete  way  to  find  out.  This  bill  recognizes 
the  fact  that  everv  technoloslcal  advance 
made  In  the  world  has  directly  affectecl  the 
way  men  live-  that  the  release  of  atomic 
eneryv  will  be  more  revolutionary  upon  oiir 
polM  mIc.  and  social  iKe  than  was 

the  >  Ore.     It  places  the  control 

in  civUinn  nut  military  hands  -und  It  places 
f^nal  Mppiicdtif)!!  of  Ktrmtic  rnmtv  where  it 
ri;tht fully  belongs,  with  the  President  and 
(•n)i(,'titi»  the  elected  represent  all  vr«  of  the 
(xniiic.  The  bill  rrcoKnl/en  squarely  that  any 
I  »i'  work  out  lor  atomic  energy  In 

-iitry  must  be  harmonious  with  our 
itiiernuiional  policy  and  muwt  be  operated  in 
such  n  way  ho  lo  inspire  tIU^t  and  nut  to 
arouse  duirust.  This  bill  recognizes  the  one- 
ness <  f  a  one-world. 

These  are  some  of  the  measures  your  rep- 
resentatives will  be  asked  to  pass  tipon. 

But  the  power  to  make  the  decisions  is 
derived  not  from  within  the  Congressmen 
themselves  but  from  the  people. 

That  power  is  yours.  It  rests  In  the  vote 
of  every  man  and  every  woman  in  every  house 
on  exery  street,  lane,  and  byway  in  America. 

The  power  Is  there.  But  do  you  turn  it 
on?    Do  you  use  it? 

Never  forget  that  it  Is  this  power — the 
power  of  the  vote — the  power  of  the  secret 
ballot — toward  which  men  yenrn.  toward 
which  men  are  moving,  the  world  over. 

You  have  that  power — now.  heie.  tonight — 
within  yourselves,  in  your  hands.  Wliat  are 
you  doing  with  It — this  power  that  will  de- 
termine whether  mankind  survives  or  be- 
comes but  a  mere  momentary  incident  In  the 
ageless  history  of  the  universe? 

Wake  up.    Wake  up  before  It  Is  too  late. 

Don't  tell  me  you  have  no  time.  Take 
time.  Take  time  now — so  that  you  may 
share  a  part  of  time  In  the  future. 

Here  in  this  land  of  the  free  we  speak 
through  the  men  and  women  whom  we 
select  and  elect  to  represent  us.  Do  you  do 
any  selecting?  Do  you  do  any  electing?  Or 
are  you  one  of  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  didn't  even  bother  lo  vote  in  the  last 
congressional  election? 

How  many  streets  have  you  walked  up 
and  down,  ringing  doorbells,  lo  get  out  the 
vote? 

You  take  out  Insurance  policies — but  this 
Insurance  policy,  without  mhlch  all  other  in- 
surance policies  are  mere  scraps  of  paper, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Do  you 
care  enough  for  your  children  to  give  them 
the  only  protection  that  Is  any  real  pro- 
tection? 

Do  you  use  your  power  at  all?  Or  have 
you  turned  It  off,  merely  letting  off  steam  in 
endless,  futile  vapors  of  complaint,  frustra- 
tion, and  forebodings  of  doom? 

Only  the  "four  freedoms"  can  save  us — 
the  "lou.  freedoms  •  for  everyone  everywhere 
In  the  world  Only  the  people  can  make  the 
"four  freed(jms  "  live — for  everyone  every- 
where In  the  world. 

Not  all  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  can 
speak  in  this  hour  But  we  have  a  peoples 
government — a  government  we  built  upon 
our  l>elief  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 

The  question  is:  "^ — 

Will  we  betray  ourselves — will  we  fail  our^ 
selves?     Will    we    fail    our    great    promUe? 
Not   If   we   understand.     Of   that   I'm   con- 
vinced. 

Go  out  and  carry  the  word. 

And  remember— In  that  last  miserable 
child,  wherever  it  may  be,  rests  our  future. 

People  must  t>e  the  object  of  our  concern. 

Walt  Whitman  said  it— this  way. 

"The  wonder  everyone  sees  In  everyone  else 

he  sees,  and  the  wonders  that  fill  each 

minute  of  time  forever. 
What  have  you  reckoned  them  for,  camci-ado? 
Have  you  reckon "d  them  for  your  trade  or 

farm  work?  or  for  the  profits  of  your 

•tore? 
Or  to  achieve  yourself  a  position?  or  lo  fill 

a    gentlemans    leisure,    or    a    lady  s 

leisure? 
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Have  you  reckon 'd  that  the  landscape  took 

substance  and  form  that  It  might  be 

painted  In  a  picture? 
Or  men  and  women   that  they   might   b* 

written  of,  and  songs  sung? 
Or  the  sttroctlon  of  gravity,  and  the  great 

laws    and    harmimlous    combinations 

and  the  fluids  of  the  sir,  as  subjects 

for  the  snvtiiits? 
Or  the  brown  land,  ths  blue  aea,  for  maps 

and  charts? 
Or  the  atari  to  be  put  In  constellations  and 

named  fancy  oame^? 
Or  that  the  gruw.h  of  seeds  Is  for  agricul- 
tural tables,  or  agriculture  Itself? 

Institutions,  ihe&e  arts,  libraries,  leg- 
ends,   collections,    and    the    practice 

handed  along  In  manufactures,  will  we 

rate  them  so  high? 

we  rate  our  cash  and  business  high? 

I  have  no  objection. 
I  rate  them  as  high  as  the  highest — then  a 

child  born  of  a  woman  and  man  I  rate 

beyond   all   rate. 
We    thought    our    Union    grand,    and    our 

ConEtitutlon  grand. 
1  do  not  say  they  are  not  grand  and  good. 

for   they  are. 
I  am  this  day  Just  as  much  In  love  with 

them  as  you. 
Then  I  am  In  love  with  You,  and  with  all 

my  fellows  upon  the  earth. 
We  consider  bible?  and  religions  divine — I 

do  not  say  they  are  not  divine, 
I  say  they  have  all  grown  out  of  you,  and 

may  grow  out  of  you  still. 
It  Is  not  they  who  give  the  life.  It  is  you 

who  give  the  life. 
'Leaves  are  not  more  shed  from  the  trees, 

or  trees  from  the  earth,  than  they  are 

shed  out  of  you. 
The  sum  of  all  known  reverence  1  add  up 

In  you  whoever  you  are. 
The  President  is  there  in  the  White  House 

for  you.  It  Is  not  you  who  are  here  for 

him. 
The  Secretaries  act  in  their  bureaus  for  you, 

not  you  here  for  them. 
The  Congress  convenes  every  twelfth-month 

for  you. 
Laws,    courts,    the    forming   of   States,    the 

charters  of  cities,  the  going  and  com- 
ing of  commerce  and  mails  are  all  for 

you. 
List  close  my  scholars  dear. 
Doctrines,   politics   and   civilization   exurge 

from  you." 


New  Factor  in  Unification 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  16.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  last  week.  I  sub- 
mit for  insertion  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
The  Sun,  published  in  New  York  City, 
entitled  "New  Factor  in  Unification": 

KTW    FACTOR    IN    TTNIFlCATIOIf 

President  Truman  ushered  In  the  last  24 
hours  of  the  first  year  of  his  administration 
with  a  note  that  was  decidedly  sharp,  not  to 
say  sour.  In  his  remarks  at  his  press  confer- 
ence yesterday  afternoon  he  voiced  severe 
displeasure  with  opposition  by  naval  person- 
nel to  the  proposed  Army-Navy  merger.  He 
sought  to  draw  a  distinction  between  oppo- 
sition of  naval  officers  as  Individuals  and 
oppoGltion  voiced  by  them  as  members  of  the 
service.  This  distinction  Is  not  so  clear  to 
most  persons  as  is  the  President's  determina- 


tion lo  have  his  way  in  the  fight  over  unlfl- 
CHllon.  The  current  plan,  unveiled  by  the 
Senate  Cummittee  on  Military  Aflolrs  the 
other  day.  Is  not  like  the  original  Army  plan: 
It  adopts  some  features  of  the  substitute  piu- 
posed  by  the  Nuvy  D-  leed,  it 

ifl  presented,  though  i  icingly, 

sf  fomblning  unity  with  HuttMiomy 

If,  liM  predicted  In  Whuhingt^m,  Hecretary 
ForreMtal,  uf  the  Nnvy  DepHrtment,  and  Ad« 
mlrsl  Chester  W  Nlmllit,  Chief  of  Nsval  Op- 
eratlons,  resign  as  n  result  of  the  Prenldeni's 
remnrks.  It  will  be  emphatic  notice  of  the 
liiterprctBlion  which  the  high  command  of 
tlie  Navy  has  put  on  his  words.  That  Is  to 
tay,  the  Navy  will  construe  them  as  meanint; 
that  opposition  to  the  merger  will  be  per- 
mitted only  by  naval  officers  who«e  opinions 
do  not  count.  But  tlie  salient  feature  of  Uie 
debate  which  the  President  Is  seeking  to  limit 
Is.  that  neither  the  case  for  uniflcatlon  nor 
the  case  against  unification  Is  particularly 
strong.  The  best  evidence  of  that  Is  the 
last-minute  overhauling  of  the  well-consid- 
ered Army  plan  so  that  It  might  be  studded 
with  features  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
Navy.  The  resulting  hodgepodge  may  or 
may  not  combine  unity  with  auton- 
omy; it  does  combine  almost  every  admin- 
istrative suggestion  made  since  the  figuting 

"Though  It  may  not  be  quite  polite  to  do  so. 
In  view  of  the  President's  Invoca'ion  of  nis 
rights  as  Commander  in  Chief,  navnl  oflHcers 
who  consider  themselves  hushed  may  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  in  the  past  year  there  has 
been  a  considerable  gap  between  what  the 
President  announced  himself  firmly  for  end 
what  he  got  from  Congress. 


The  Disgrace  of  the  Surpluses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY.  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
brisk  March  day  two  Senators  called  at 
the  White  House  to  talk  busine.ss  with 
the  President,  business  which  directly  in- 
volves every  American's  pocketbook. 
That  business  was  the  scandal  reported 
from  time  to  time  in  the  disposal  of 
American  surplus  property  abroad.  It 
was  significant  that  one  of  these  two 
senatorial  callers  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  Investigate  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Program,  Senator  Mead. 
of  New  York — the  same  committee  which 
once  had  for  its  chairman  Senator  Harry 
S.  Truman. 

The  Mead  report,  which  was  subse- 
quently issued,  only  confirmed  and  col- 
laborated the  stories  of  monumental 
waste  which  has  been  seeping  into  the 
handling  of  surplus  materials  abroad 
since  even  before  VE-day.  These  stories 
told  of  fully  equipped  trucks  being  driven 
into  the  sea;  of  precious  foodstuffs  and 
other  stores  callously  dumped  overboard. 
The  incredible  viciousness  of  the  situa- 
tions stunned  Americans.  It  meant  that 
for  every  dollar  wasted  or  every  dollar's 
worth  given  away  or  traded  for  profit  to 
alien  recipients  a  dollar  had  to  be  added 
to  the  burden  of  the  American  taxpayer, 
civilian  and  veteran  alike.  It  was  as 
though  more  than  a  dozen  battleships 
the  size  of  the  enormous  U.  S.  S.  Missouri 
had  been  sunk  at  sea  without  a  trace.    It 
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was  "no  i^Filvage"  for  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

How  mUc 
amount  t 
April  5  cs 

Su  "     *■ 
$11'    : 

tees   Lin. Ml 

Saifs  ro 


h  do  our  surpluses  overseas 
:>  The  United  States  News  for 
imates  that — 

p'' pertv    abroad    will    represent 
to   taxpayers   when   the  serv- 
'■■ '  all  their  surpluses. 

Ive  surplus  prtperty  that 

lite  10  percent  ot 

,^      If   the   buyers 

I'oout  t335.974.00O  will 

In  the  Examination  of  this  inexcusable 


peacetime 


forgotten 
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extravagance,  let  us  first  look 


into  the  ( lii-po.<rtl  of  combat  equipment. 
What  is  aeuiK  done  with  our  fighting 
■n  ,  over.s!^a.s?  Some  of  it  is  being 
„..  td  That  is  obviou.>.  especially  in 
areas  wh«  re  it  would  be  more  expensive 
to  :  n  it  than  it  would  be  to  dis- 

per.  1  it.    That,  however,  is  not  the 

chief  pro  >lem  when  it  comes  to  getting 
rid  of  01  r  still-militarized  armaments. 
For  the  i  txost  part,  our  transactions  in 
this  department  of  our  surpluses  have 
been  in  c  )nnection  with  foreign  govern- 
ments fo  either  cash  or  credit.  There 
has  been  little  cash.  In  other  words,  we 
are  stllin^  our  guns  for  scrap.    Have  we 

our  scrap 
It  will  be 


what  happened  to 


metal  be  ore  World  War  II 
Impossibl?  to  estimate  accurately  how 
much  of  hat  scrap  went  into  the  Iwxlies 
of  Ameri:an  boys  as  shells  and  bullets. 
Nor  can  *e  fail  to  remember  the  effec- 
tive application  of  still-militariz;V  equip- 
ment  that  was  considered  obsokie  after 
the  First  Woild  War.  The  French  75's 
of  1917-8  took  a  deadly  toll  of  Hitler's 
Nazis  in  1940.  We  have  no  power  of 
prophecy  to  predict  who  may  be  an  ally 
ir  1960  end  who  may  be  an  enemy.  It 
is  a  matter  of  history  that  Japan  was  a 
membtM"  of  the  combination  of  nations 
against  t  le  Kaiser  when  General  Persh- 
ing's foijces  smasheil  the  Hindenburg 
Line. 

The  seling  or  giving  away  of  American 


military 


closely  s(  rutinized  for  still  another  rea- 


son.     As 


conducte  i  today,  they  are  one-man  jobs. 
Congress  has  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  about  it.  With  our  Constitution  and 
our  system  of  representative  government 
facing  p'ril  from  so  many  directions,  it 
is  imper  itive  that  we  become  increas- 
ingly alpft  and  watchful  when  the  rights 
and  duti 


»s  of  Congress  are  both  threat- 


ened an<    ignored. 


There 
probUm 


■h. 

f( 

studied  ; 

If  we  dt 

cfter  for 


equipment    abroad    must    be 


these   transactions   are   being 


are  v.  •  v.fications  of  this 

pf  t;  i        i  of  surpluses  dis- 

tinct froi  n  the  disposal  of  militaiy  equip- 
ment.   \T'    '    '^    ^      ""     ir  surpluses — 

>  abroad — as 
a  tradinb  lever  to  pry  open  the  barred 
door  of  oreign  trade,  and  to  bring  into 
Uni  ed  States  some  of  the  scarce 
material?  so  badly  needed  today  and 
which  we  do  not  and  cannot  produce. 
On  the  sjiirface.  there  is  logic  in  this  ap- 
Yet.  even  this  trading  of  ma- 
r  material  must  Ije  carefully 
o  action  will  not  be  too  hasty, 
trade,  what  surpluses  will  we 
trade?     We  have  a  vast  amount 


of  mech:  nized  equipment  overseas.  We 
need  n  ^-b'^r.  tin.  and  many  other 
thincrs.  Bit.  would  it  be  the  wLse  move 
to  tr?.de  our  mechanized  equipment,  our 
trucks  and  our  bulldozers,  for  the  things 


we  need?  Would  this  work  a  hardship 
on  our  automotive  and  heavy  machinery 
industry,  deprivinf^  them  of  potential 
market  abroad?  Even  if  they  would  not 
bo  hurt  by  su«.h  a  procedure,  it  is  their 
right  in  our  Republic  to  be  heard.  And 
the  only  place  where  they  could  get  a 
fair  hearing  would  be  before  congres- 
sional committees  and  before  Congress 
as  a  whole.    F  *'  ••■rs 

should  have  b  v  <  ss 

in  September  of  1945  and  not  a  half  a 
year  later  wh'n  evorv  second  of  delay  is 
costing  each  American  citu^rn  extra  dol- 
lars in  taxes,  as  well  as  extra  inconven- 
ience in  he  dilHcult  tasks  of  reconver- 
sion. 

The  admini.^t:  ■llir.g-a  k- 

ing  part  in  the  u.    .    ...  of  oui  ..  es 

abroad — without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  Conprcs.s — are  paining  a  deserved  rep- 
utation as  .he  world's  worst  traders. 
When  the  opportunity  does  present  it- 
self to  sell  at  a  profit  to  cur  Government, 
these  .self-styk^d  "experts"  turn  their 
backs  on  advantages  at  hand  and  .sell  at 
much  lower  prices,  at  a  tremendous  loss. 
in  order  to  grasp  the  "will-o'-the-wisp" 
of  "inteinational  friendship."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  follow  such  reasoning  since  in 
numerous  instances  the  alien  purchaser 
is  well  known  to  be  a  century-old  re- 
-spectcr  of  tho>e  who  practice  close  deal- 
ing. 

Moreover,  the  American  sellers  illow 
themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  all  forms 
of  internation?'  horse  trading.  They 
dispose  of  the  property  of  all  Americans 
for  a  mess  of  pottage  because  they  have 
been  promi.sed  foreign  support  for  the 
United  States  at  some  hypothetical  trade 
conference  to  be  held  at  some  un-tated 
time  in  the  unspecified  future.  They 
take  for  their  pattern  of  payments  for 
goods  sold  the  pattern  of  loans  not  yet 
appioved  by  Congress,  blissfully  coupling 
money  loans  and  equipment  sales.  They, 
them.selves.  would  not  deign  to  ride  in  a 
10-year-old  automobile.  Yet  they  sell 
surplus  American  trucks  to  be  paid  for 
in  50  annual  installments  at  less  than 
2  percent  interest.  How  many  trucks 
made  in  this  country  in  1946  will  be  .still 
on  the  roads  in  1966?  How  many  for- 
eign governments  are  going  to  keep  oa 
paying  for  this  equipment  after  the  equip- 
ment has  become  junk?  You — and  your 
Congress — know  the  answer  to  these 
questions. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  United  States  News 
of  April  5  bitterly  complains  that — 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  nalUion 
dollars'  wortri  of  Army  and  Navy  equipment 
was  declarecf  surplus  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

All  this  was  sold  for  (an  amount)  to  be 
paid  In  50  annual  installments  at  less  than 
2  percent  Interest.  The  terms  are  the  same 
as  those  for  the  proposed  loan  to  Britain. 
This  represents  only  10  7  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  inventory  involved.  After 
the  last  war,  the  United  States  got  a  50-per- 
cent return,  in  credits  and  forgiven  claims, 
on  surplus  goods  sold  in  France. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet-front 
countries  of  Europje  got  an  equally  ad- 
vantageous d.'a^  in  American  overseas 
surpluses.  In  their  case,  we  gave  those 
countries  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  our  surplus  goods  and  aareed 
to  take  their  I  O  U's  in  exchange.  Many 
of  the  Sovict-bloc  countries  are  even  now 


clamoring  at  our  doors  for  a  more  satis- 
factory arrangement:  that  we  should 
loan  them  the  money  to  pay  the  Interest 
on  the  debt  they  owe  us  on  paper  for 
taking  over  our  surpluses.  They  ask 
this  in  the  face  of  history.  Where  are 
the  promises  of  Casablanca?  Where  are 
the  promises  of  Teheran?  Where  arc  the 
promises  of  ''ialta?  Where  are  the 
snows  of  yesteryear? 

There  certainly  is  no  assurance  that 
these  nations  will  not  keep  the  goods 
and  the  money,  and  u.se  the  money  to 
foment  strife  within  these  United  States. 
Up  to  this  point.  I  have  spoken  chiefly 
of  the  condition  of  overseas  surplus  dis- 
posal today  and — to  a  lesser  degree — of 
these  who  are  doing  the  disposing.  Just 
who  are  these  so-calk^d  admini.-trators 
who  have  been  trampling  on  the  author- 
i'         "  ^     T'  .-- the  American 

a.  '  who,  in  their 

zeal  to  gain  alien  good  will,  have  con- 
sciously sold  at  a  lo.ss  and  neglected  their 
own  country's  financial  interests  abroad. 
They  are  the  disposal  .gents  of  our 
armed  forces  who,  in  general,  have  no 
concept  of  what  to  retain  and  what  to 
sell.  They  are  the  men  who  did  not  get 
the  materials  back  to  the  United  Spates 
in  time  or  quantity  for  the  tremendous 
tasks  of  the  change-over  from  war  to 
peace.  They  are  the  Office  of  Surplus 
Property  representatives  who  could  make 
policy  but  who  could  not  carry  it  out. 
Yes.  These  ire  the  culprits.  These  are 
the  men  who  sold  American  taxpayers 
down  the  internati^nal  river.  And  the 
stain  of  guilt  reaches  on  up  ^o  high  places 
where  the  responsibilit:  lies  to  tie  in 
each  arm  of  every  organization  detailed 
to  sell  our  surpluses  overseas.  The  guilt 
Is  still  here.    So  is  the  problem. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 

The  answer  is  for  Congress  to  see  to 
it  that  these  people  go  about  the  business 
of  selling  our  surpluses  abroad  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner.  Our  Government  has  a 
charter,  a  Constitution.  Our  Constitu- 
tion •■>rovid'-'s  that  our  Congress  shall  be 
the  true  bulwark  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, and  it  is  Congress  who  must  rlj^ht- 
fully  and  ultimately  decide  on  the  pro- 
cedure to  follow  in  the  dispo.sal  of  sur- 
pluses overseas.  Above  all.  .such  sales 
must  lit  made  by  a  policy-making  agency 
which  has  its  authorization  directly 
from  Congress:  not  by  a  non-policy- 
makins  agency,  with  only  tentative  au- 
thority— and  that  from  the  Executive, 
unchecked  by  C  s.    Business  prac- 

tices, proved  b.i  pratticf^s.  must  be 

followed.  We  cannot  gain  re.spect  for  our 
Nation  by  selling  at  a  give-away  price 
so  the  nation  or  individual  buying  can 
resell  our  products  on  the  local  black 
market.  We  cannot  gain  respect  for  our 
Nation  by  destroying  our  surpluses  when 
the  people  in  the  very  locality  in  which 
they  are  destroyed  are  desperately  in 
need  of  what  we  destroy.  We  do  not 
stand  to  gain  anything,  anywnere.  by 
selling  America  short  or  in  selling  Ameri- 
can goods  short. 

It  is  time  for  Americans  to  rise  up  and 
condemn  the  waiting  of  their  money  and 
their  property.  It  is  time  for  Americans 
to  think  in  terms  of  their  future  and 
their  children's  future.  It  is  time  to  do 
away  with  the  black  disgrace  of  the  dis- 
posal of  our  suipluses  abroad. 
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Development  of  the  Mississippi  River  and 
Valley 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON 

OF    LOt'ISlANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  17  (lepislative  dayof 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  before  the  Mississippi  Valley 
A-ssociation  on  March  25  last  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

There  being  "no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr  Toastmaster.  distinguished  guests, 
members  of  the  MlssLsslppl  Valley  Associa- 
tion, ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  Is  with  a  feel- 
ing of  humility  and  at  the  same  time  of  grat- 
itude that  I  acJcnowledue  the  complimen- 
tary phra.ses  with  which  our  distinguished 
toasUnastcr  has  presented  me  to  this  mag- 
nificent audience.  I  am  very  happy  about 
his  reference  to  wliat  I  have  undertaken 
in  my  feeble  way  to  do  for  flood  control 
and  river  and  harbor  improvement  through- 
out the  United  States. 

I  am  very  happy  to  be  the  honored  guest 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  The 
coutrlbuiions  that  I  and  Congressman  Whit- 
TiNGTON  and  Judge  Mansfield  have  made  to 
flood  protection  and  to  the  improvement 
of  our  rivers  and  harbors  are  due  very  largely 
to  the  inspiration  and  the  cooperation  that 
we  have  received  from  the  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Association,  from  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  Flood  Control  Association,  and 
similar  organizations. 

There  is  one  member  of  your  aasoclatlon 
to  whom  I  think  special  credit  is  due  I 
never  hold  a  hearing  on  any  river-and-har- 
t)or  bill,  or  flood-control  bill,  or  authority 
bill,  that  he  is  not  the  first  one  U,  appear 
and  the  last  one  to  leave.  I  reserve  him 
usually  as  a  last  witness  becaxise.  like  a 
bulldozer,  he  tears  down  all  the  hills  and 
obstacles  of  the  opposition,  fills  the  gaps 
that  our  own  witnesses  have  left  untouched, 
smootlis  the  whole  field,  and  presents  such 
an  attractive  picture  of  the  entire  proposal 
that  it  carries  with  it  conviction  and  favor- 
able action  by  the  committee.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  your  very  able,  distinguished,  and 
patriotic  president.  Mr.  Lachlan  Macleay. 
I  Applause.  I 

I  think  It  would  have  been  more  Interest- 
ing to  you  if  the  toastmaster  had  mentioned 
some   of   my   many   faults   and    foibles      I'll 
present  you   with   one.     I  suffer  under  the 
dreadful  embarrassment  of  being  unable  to 
rememoer  names  and  faces.     Tliis  is  an  aw- 
ful confession   for   a  supposed   politician   to 
make     I  wouldn't  make  It  on  LaMislana  soil. 
I  Laughter.)      I  get  by  In  Louisiana  as  I  go 
through   its  cities  and  towns  and  along  its 
highways  and  byways  by  speaking  to  every- 
one and  calling  them  by  the  first  sobriquet 
that  pops  into  my  mind,  puch  as  "old  scout." 
"young   squirrel    turner  "    etc.      | Laughter  ) 
In  my  last  campaign  for  reelection  I  was 
going  along  the  main  street  of  one  of  our 
Louisiana  towns,  shaking  hands  and  back- 
slapping  right  and  left,  getting  along  famous- 
ly, as  I   thought,   until    I   spied   a   man   ap- 
proaching me  a  few  feet   away.     I  thought 
that  I  recognized  him  as  being  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  a  farmer  down  on  Red  River  and  a 
politician    of    some    local    Influence.      Si    I 
grabbed    his   hand    warmly   and    said,    •'Old 


duffer,  old  friend,  how  are  you.  and  how  is 
farming  on  Red  River?"  He  said,  "I  dtmno." 
I  said.  "What!  You  haven't  given  up  farming 
on  Red  River,  have  you?"  He  replied,  "I 
never  farmed  on  Red  River.  Who  are  you?" 
I  Laughter.]  I  said.  "Why  I  am  Johnt«t  Over- 
ton '  That  didn't  seem  to  register,  so  I 
drew  mysejf  up  in  all  of  the  senatorial  dignity 
that  I  could  command  and  exclaimed,  "I  am 
United  States  Senator  John  H.  0\thton, 
senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana." 
He  said,  "Stranger,  I  never  heard  of  you 
befo'."  I  Laughter  1  And  he  added.  "I'm 
from  North  Caroliny  and  am  passing  through 
this  burg  on  my  way  to  Arizony."  ] Laugh- 
ter. I  Whenever  I  encounter  anyone  of  you 
and  do  not  call  your  name.  Just  give  me  a 
swift — tap  on  the  shoulder  Ilatightcrl  and 
tell  me  who  you  are 

I  am  also  happy  to  find  myself  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis,  beloved  daughter  of  Old  Man 
River,  one  of  the  great  principal  cities  on  the 
MissisFlppi  River,  a  wonderful  port  and  man- 
ufactunng  center  St.  Louis  v.as  predestined 
to  succeed  because  it  was  founded  in  the  old 
colonial  days  by  three  enttrprjeing  citlzeus 
from  the  city  of  New  Orleans      [Laughter  ] 

I  love  to  think  of  these  fine  daughters  of 
the  great  Father  of  Waters — glamorous  New 
Orleans,  eldest  born;  industrial  Baton  Rouge, 
over  which  the  fiags  of  five  nationalities  have 
floated;    romantic    Natchez,    which    perhapi? 
more  than  any  other  city  has  kept  up  south- 
ern traditions  and  ante  bellum  aristocracy; 
historic  Vicksburg.  that  gave  you  damyankees 
so   much   trouble   In    the   War   Between    the 
States    I  laughter);    Cairo,    nestling    between 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers,  which  periodically  gives  us  the  jitters 
in  flood  stages;  especially  when  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  lets  out  of  its  dams  millioiTs 
of  cubic  feet  of  water  to  heighten  the  flood 
stages  of  the  Ohio  in  the  most  critical  hour. 
(Laughter  and  applause  |     I  never  think  of 
dear  old   St.  Louis  but  what   I  recall   Mark 
Twain's  statement  that  the  first  time  he  saw 
St   Louis  he  could  have  bought  It  for  $6,000.- 
000  and  it  was,  he  added,  the  mistake  of  his 
life  that  he  did  not  do  it.     [Laughter  |     And 
from  St.  Louis  on  up  the  Mississippi  River  to 
the  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 
They  are  all  wonderful  cities.     I  told  you 
what    makes    them    great    cities.     With    all 
due  respect  to  my  great  friend  Colonel  John- 
son, who  has  Just  addressed  you.  I  venture 
the  assertion  that  they  are  great  cities  be- 
cause they  sprang  from  the  loins  of  Old  Man 
River      These  daughters   of  Old    Man   River 
came  into  being  and  grew  and  prospered  be- 
cause they   are  the  product   of   the   mighty 
Mississippi.     Here  civilization  found   a  nat- 
ural   and    God-given    asset    for    travel    and 
transportation  and  traffic. 

In  the  pioneer  days  they  used  the  great 
stream  and  tributaries  through  flatboats  and 
raft*  and  skiffs  and  sailboats.  Then  came  the 
invention  of  Robert  Fulton  and  the  glorious 
days  of  steamboating.  I  remember  the 
steamboats  well  in  their  latter  days,  and  I 
am  still  quite  a  young  man.  I  was  bom  and 
reared  right  by  the  Red  River  of  the  South. 
a  great  .tributary  of  the  mighty  stream.  We 
shipped  our  crops  on  the  steamboats  down 
to  New  Orleans,  and  the  steamboats  brotighi 
back  our  supplies. 

I  remember  Bill  Jenkirvs.  You  know,  every 
man  in  Louisiana  is  expected  to  make  at 
least  one  trip  during  his  lifetime  to  the 
Crescent  City.  Bill  Jenkins,  a  young  and 
prosperous  farmer,  had  made  a  fine  cotton 
crop  and  sold  it  for  a  good  price.  He  got 
himself  a  store-bought  suit  of  clothes,  a  10- 
gallon  hat.  and  a  red  bandana,  and  boarded 
the  Jesse  K  Belle  for  the  metropolis  of  the 
South.  As  he  was  marching  up  the  gang- 
plank a  friend  spotted  him  and  hollered  to 
him,  "Hey.  Bill,  where  are  you  going?"  BUI 
waved  his  hand  majestically  and  ehouted. 
"I'm  on  my  way  to  New  Orleans,  by  heck!  " 
Ten  days  passed  away.  The  roulette  games 
and  night  life  were  too  much  for  Bill.  He 
started  home  broke  and  disgusted.    He  came 


back  m  the  little  old  Ke-O-Kuk.  As  he  was 
slowly  walking  down  the  gangplank,  looking 
the  picture  of  despair,  with  3  days'  growth 
of  beard  on  his  face  and  his  clothes  all  di- 
sheveled, another  friend  saw  him  and  yelled 
out.  "Hello.  Bill,  where  have  you  been?"  Bill 
looked  neither  up  nor  down,  to  the  right  nor 
to  the  left,  but  muttered,  "Been  down  to 
0-r-l-€-a-n-.«.  damn  U!"     ILaugbter.] 

Now  the  great  Mississippi  Valley  ha*  come 
Into  its  own.  Us  water-borne  tonnage  today 
is  Infinitely  greater  than  In  the  days  of  the 
steamboat  or  at  any  other  time. 

I  want  to  read  you  stime  statistics  on 
water-borne  tonnage  on  inland  waterways  of 
the  United  States  given  In  ton-miles.  I  got 
them  from  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  and  they  are  official  and 
authentic: 

"The  total  ton-miles  on  the  Mississippi 
River  from  Minneapolis  to  the  Head  of  the 
Passes  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  excluding 
oceangoing  trafilc.  was.  in  1937.  3.500,000.000 
ton-mlle.s.  By  the  end  of  1944  this  tonnage 
had  Increased  8.700,000.000  ton-miles." 

There  may  be  some  of  you  who  do  not 
exactly  know  what  a  ton-mile  Is.  I  was 
somewhat  confused  as  to  Its  meaning,  so  I 
looked  It  up  in  Webster's  unabridged  dic- 
tionary, and  I  am  going  to  read  you  the 
definition: 

"A  ton-mile  is  a  unit  of  measurement  of 
the  freight  transportation  performed  by  a 
carrier  during  a  given  and  selected  period, 
usually  a  year,  the  total  of  which  freight 
transportation  by  such  carrier  for  such  period 
consists  of  the  sum  of  the  products  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  aggregate  weight  of  each 
shipment  in  tons  during  the  given  period  by 
the  number  of  miles  for  which  It  is  carried  " 
Now  there  is  no  excuse  for  ny  of  you  leav- 
ing here  Without  knowing  exactly  what  a 
ton-mile   Is.      [Laughter.! 

I  migh;  put  it  lo  you  in  another  way. 
During  1944  the  total  tonnage  of  water- 
borne  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Minneapolis  to  the  GiUf  va£  44.871.316 
tons.  On  the  Ohio  the  water-borne  com- 
merce in  1937  was  2,700.000000  ton-miles; 
and  in  1944  it  was  7.0C0.00C.00O  ton-miles.  On 
the  Illinoii>  waterway,  the  water-borne  traffic 
in  1937  was  326.000.000  ton -miles,  and  in 
1944  it  was  1.227.000,000  ton-miles.  On  tlie 
Gulf  intracoastal  waterway  the  traffic  in  1937 
was  581.000.000  ton-miles,  and  In  1944  it  had 
increased  to  the  astronomic  figures  of  5.919- 
000.000   ton-miles. 

Combining  the  inland  traffic  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  system,  which  Includes  all  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  excludes 
the  Intracoastal  waterway,  the  water-borne 
commerce  In  1937  was  8,100.000.000  ton-miles 
and  in  1944  was  19.000.000.000  ton-miles— 
representing  an  increase  on  the  Mississippi 
River  system  in  7  years  of  almost  250  percent. 
It  cannot  be  stated  that  this  rapid  lncrea.se 
in  water-borne  traffic  was  due  entirely  to  in- 
creased carrier  transportation  during  the  w;ir 
years  btcau^e  on  the  Mississippi  River  syt^- 
tem  the  traffic  in  1932  was  5.100.000.000  ton- 
miles,  in  1934  was  5.900.000.000  ton-miles,  in 
1937  was  8,100.000,000  ton-miles,  and  in  1940 
was  11,600.000,000  ton-miles,  showing  a  fair- 
ly rapid  increase  In  navigation  of  our  inland 
waterways  In  the  prewar  period. 

Now  these  great  city  ports  that  I  have  men- 
tioned are  the  ones  th  ough  which  this  vaM 
water-borne  tonnage  moves.  They  stand 
today  as  the  evidences  and  eloquent  Illus- 
trations of  the  neces-slty  of  keeping  up, 
strengthening,  and  Improving  our  Inland 
waterway  system;  and  all  the  competitive 
and  ertraneous  influences  that  may  be  ex- 
erted will  not.  I  am  sure,  ever  cause  Congress 
to  change  Its  present  policy  on  waterway 
Improvement  and  development.  |  Applause  | 
Of  course,  we  like  the  railroads  and.  In  the 
past,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  rail- 
roads. We  are  continuing  to  help  them.  Not 
long  ago  Congress  enacted  a  bill  relieving 
them  of  their  obligation  to  transport  mate- 
rial for   the  United   States  Government  at 
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he  rp-'Ular  rmes     This  was  an  obll- 
t  they  incurred  in  consideration  of 
ob<atning    grants    of    \ast    acreage    of 
ids  from  the  Feder.  1  Government 
our  stand  with  Colonel  Johnson 
nfcouragement  of  railway  and  motor- 
insportation.      I    submit,    however, 
(  ught  to  do  all  that  we  can  for  In- 
at^rway  navigation.    We  ought  to  im- 
t  Government  expense,  and  let  the 
y  for  it.  and  then  let  them  use  It. 
lem  use  It  free.  Just  as  our  Federal 
ut  aids  our  highways  and  air  trans- 
They  are  used  without  the  pay- 
any  tolls  to  th--   Federal  Govern- 
want  to  enlarge  our  present  in- 
watjerway  system.     We  want   to  make 
cliannels    of    transportation    out    of 
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ngress  has  authorized  the  deepen- 

.idening  of  the  channel  from  Baton 

Cairo  from  a  9-  to  a  12-foot  chan- 

a  width  of  300  feet     Our  Army  en- 

invcstlgating  the  feasibility  and 

lity  of  deepening  the  channel,  from 

past    St.   Louis   to   St.   Paul,   to   a 

12    feet    and    providing    a    similar 

the  Illinois  waterway  and  the  Ohio 


.s  aiicithci   form  of  project  in  which 

much   interested,  and  that   Is  to 

hat   I  call   Inland   harbors  for  In- 

ays.     Down  in  New  Orleans  we 

what  Is  called  the  Inner  harbor. 

by    a    lock    with    the    Mississippi 

w    part    of    the    Gulf    Intracoastal 

h.Trbor  In  which  vessel.s  and  barges 

n^ay  be  moored  and  lo.tdfd  and  un- 

th  facility  and  •  ted  by  the 

urrents  of  the  M  .pi  River. 

ed  a  provision  in  the  last  River  and 

fo^  an  engineering  Investigation 

e  channel  Jus>t  above  Baton  Rouge. 

smatcly  5  miles  In  length.  300  feet 

12  feet  In  depth,  where  barges  can 

unload  under  modern  terminal  fa- 

•om  bH.'-pe  to  railway  car,  from  rail- 

,   from   barsje   to   industry. 

oarge,  all  at  greatly  reduced 

ns    compared    with    unloading    at 

in  the  main  river. 

:so  backing  a  proposal  coming  out 

to  build  an  Inner  harbor  for  that 

city,   and    It    is   now   receiving  en- 

inv.  ^  '  ..  hat  at- 

■   Mt :  cl   by   a 

rle    of    mine,    whose    dcsccnd- 

ie  fortunes  and  rolled  in  wealth 

provement   and    sale   of   Memphis 

e.  while  my  branch  of  the  family 

along  In  poverty  for  generations 

old    Louisiana.      1  Laughter.  J 

le  same   thing  could  be  done  here 

ty  of  St.  Louis,  either  on  this  side 

er  or  in  East  St.  Louis.     Prebably 

ouU  caprs  better  terrain  and  oppor- 

the  channeling  cf  a  canal  in  which 

Id  be  moored  anc*  could  be  readily 

unloaded. 

know   that  It  sometime     ccsts  no 

ransport  a  barge  from  New  Orleans 

is  than  It  does  to  unload  that  same 

e  In  the  city  of  St.  Louis? 

t    to   Improve   all   of  our   Inland 

terminal    facilities   wherever   eco- 

Justlfled  In   order  that  our  great 

may  continue  to  grow  and  develrp 


u  jh 


Cltl(  s 

pros  Jer. 

Johtxson    stated    In    his    splendid 

that  the  railroads  built  up  such  cities 

lis.     What  made  the  railroads  come 

Lculs?     It  was  because  St.  Louis  waa 

founded  here  as  a  river  city,  because  It 

n  strong  as  a  river  city,  because  It 

advantage  of  river  transportation. 

1  oads  came   here   to  St.   Louis,  and 

t   to  Memphis,   and   they   went   to 

Rifuge.  and  they  went  to  New  Orleans. 

hey    were    Inland    waterway    cities. 

as  such,  and  because  the  railroads 

them  a  direct  contact  with  Inland 

transportation. 


We  help  the  railroads,  we  help  every  line 
of  transportation,  when  we  develop  the  nav- 
igability of  our  inland  waterways.  The  rea- 
son why  St.  Loui«  today  has  railways,  high- 
ways, Interstate  and  transcontinental'  high- 
ways, radiating  in  and  cut  to  all  points  of 
the  compass,  is  that  It  sprang  from  the  loins 
of  Old  Man  River,  was  cultured  by  Old  Man 
River,  and  as  sUch  grew  in  strength  and  vigor 
until  it  occupied  a  commandlnE  position  In 
these  continental  United  States. 

I  think  this  as.sociation  might  very  well 
adopt  as  a  slogan  Inland  harbors  for  Inland 
waterways"  and  urge  their  construction 
wherever  they  are  Justified  from  the  stand- 
point of  economy  and  saving; 

There  is  another  reason  why  1  am  glad  to 
be  here,  because  I  am  at  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Missouri  River  Valley  I 
feel  at  heme  here.  For  the  last  several  years 
I  have,  in  repeated  hearings  on  different 
bills  connected  with  the  Missouri  Valley, 
traveled  all  over  it  again  and  again  and  yet 
again  until  I  feel  that  I  know  every  cowpath 
and  pig  trail  in  the  whole  basin.  (Laughter  | 
When  I  think  of  this  mighty  valley,  1  dont 
think  of  It  altogether  from  the  standpoint 
of   Irrigation,   reclamation,   r  i.   flood 

control,    generation    of    hydi>  power, 

but  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  segment  of  our 
common  country.  560.000  square  miles  In 
area,  constituting  over  17  percent  of  the  do- 
main of  the  United  States,  dotted  with  homes 
wherein  live  and  struggle  and  prosper  hon- 
est, patriotic  Americans,  serving  their  coun- 
try in  peace  and  in  war.  and  representing  the 
very  best  type  of  American  manhocd  and 
womanhood:  and  so  I  have  tried  to  do  all 
that  1  ran  to  aid  in  a  sound  and  practical 
way  the  development  of  this  great  basin 
I  Applause.  I 

My  first  serious  ;tudy  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley came  up  on  the  consideration  of  the  Pick 
plan.  As  the  subcommittee  proceeded  with 
the  hearings  there  were  those  who  kept  on 
saying  tliat  there  was  an  intense  rivalry  be- 
tween the  euijlneer.s  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, one  favoring  the  Pick  plan  and  the 
other  the  Sloan  plan.  I  had  the  headmen 
and  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation appear  before  the  committee  and  had 
both  sides  explain  their  plan,  to  see  what  the 
differences  were  We  found  that  the  differ- 
ences were  very  fraail;  in  fact.  1  nlay  say. 
rather  insiijr.ificant  We  suggested,  and  the 
engineers  and  Bureau  cf  ncclamatlon  were 
perfectly  willing  to  see  if  they  could  do  so. 
that  they  get  together  and  reconcile  what 
diflirences  there  were  and  present  a  Joint 
plan.  The  result  was  the  coordinated,  com- 
prehensive Pick-Sloan  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Basin,  as  s. 
as  sound  a  plan  as  could,  in  m\ 
be  presently  conceived  by  the  braiu  niid 
purpose  of  man  This  plan  was  set  down  for 
ir.<  ind  not  a  single  witness  raised  any 

lib,  :.   to  any   project,  part,  or  parcel  of 

the  coordinated  plan.  It  was  unanimously 
recommended  by  the  Commerce  Committee, 
unanimously  passed  by  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  unanimously  passed  by  the 
House  The  Senntors  and  Representatives 
from  t.-in,  as  well  as  Senators 

and  from    the   rest   of   the 

United  stales,  voted  to  authorize  the  coor- 
dinated plan. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  when  the  invitation 
was  presented  to  me  to  speak  to  you  that  I 
talk  to  you  about  the  Missouri  Valley  Author- 
ity. I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  De  • 
nihil  nisi  bonum.  and  I  can't  say  a 
good  about  the  Missouri  Valley  Authurity. 
(Laughter.]  The  Missouri  Valley  Authority 
Is  as  dead  as  a  doornail.  |Appl;.use  and 
laughter.!  And  I  have  no  desire  on  so  fes- 
tive an  occasion  as  this  to  hold  any  autopsy 
or  post  mortem. 

When  we  considered  the  Missouri  Valley 
Authority  In  the  Committee  on  Commerce  we 
issued  a  very  mild  and  temperate  report.  We 
put  all  the  main  pros  and  the  main  cons  In 
the  report  and  said,  and  very  uuthfully.  that 


the  cons  far  outweighed  the  pros.  This  re- 
port was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Coru- 
mittee  on  Commerce. 

Thei  the  proponents  of  the  bill  wanted  the 
Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  to 
consider  S.  555  Again  we  had  before  us 
self-selected  representatives  of  the  propo- 
nents and  of  the  opponents  and  conducted 
full  hearings.  This  time,  however.  I  deter- 
mined that  I  ought  to  handle  the  Missouri 
Valley  Authority  as  It  should  be  handled  and 
that  without  gloves.  I  got  the  best  talent 
that  I  could  get  in  Washington  and  from 
the  Missouri  Basin,  and  together  we  prepared 
a  report;  and  this  report  did  not  have  in  It 
any  pros  at  all — it  was  all  cons.  We  emascu- 
lated the  bill,  as  it  should  be  emasculated. 
I  Applause.  I  Ttie  Commerce  Committee  had 
given  the  old  codger  a  decent  burial.  The 
trouble  was  we  buried  MVA  face  up.  and  it 
managed  to  scratch  out  of  the  grave  and  bob 
up  in  the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation. This  time  we  buried  It  face  down, 
and  the  more  It  scratches  the  deeper  it  digs 
it  own  grave  and  the  nearer  It  gets  to  the 
place  where  all  bad  things  ought  to  go. 
ILautjhter  and  applause  | 

Now.  there  is  a  certain  newspaper  published 
In  the  Missouri  Basin.  It  Is  still  being  pub- 
lished, as  I  understand,  not  very  far  from 
where  I  stand.  {Laughter  1  I  had  been 
selected  to  conduct  the  hearings  and  handle 
the  Mis-ourl  Valley  Authority  bill  in  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  When  it  reached 
the  Committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclama- 
tion, without,  of  course,  any  recjuest  from  me 
o;-  suggestion  on  my  part.  1  was  selected  to 
conduit  the  hp,irir:gs  on  behalf  of  that  com- 
mittee. Then  this  newspaper  came  out  with 
a  leading  editorial  entitled  "Too  Much  Oves- 
TON."  ILauKhter.  I  Well  I  guess  it  was  too 
much  OvrnToN  for  that  pubiicntion  when  it 
came  to  its  pet  plan  of  an  MVA.  but  I  am 
sure  It  was  not  too  much  Overton  when  I 
fought  tooth  and  toenail  to  authorize  the 
deepening  of  the  navigation  channel  from 
Sioi'x  City  on  down  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri  River  from  6  feet  to  9  feet  and  to 
make  It  an  all-year-ro»md  navigation  chan- 
nel. And  It  was  not  too  much  Ovfrton  when 
I  fought  like  a  demon  to  have  authorized  the 
great  dams  and  reservoirs.  beglnninR  with 
the  Garrison  Dam  in  North  Dakota  and  com- 
ing on  down  to  near  Sioux  City,  and  to  con- 
struct, levees  and  protection  works  In  the 
southern  reaches  of  the  river  to  prevent  the 
periodical  inundation  of  this  great  valley 
resulting  on  an  average  of  twice  a  yea;  in  the 
destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars' worth  of  pn  perty  and  the  loss  of  human 
life.     I  Applause.  I 

Eut  It  la  t  ■  -^  when  1  take  .i 

firm  ."'and  .;  .ver  the  des;;:\ 

of  V.  .uniam  to  a  bunch  of  neopliyti.s 

and  IS    unaer   a    proposed    law    that 

would  clothe  such  an  authority  with  powers 
more  vast  than  the  framers  of  our  Constitu- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  ve  :  h  the  power  to  exer- 
cise praiiically  i  .;ued  authority  over 
the  :•  ;,u  control  ot  the  waters  of 
this  1.  over  the  geueration  and 
distribution  oi  electric  power,  over  flood 
control  and  navigation,  over  irrigation  and 
reclamation,  over  its  mines  and  mining, 
over  vest^  water  right.«,  over  State  regula- 
tions, over  Its  mighty  herds  <f  cattle  and 
its  vast  lields  of  grain,  over  its  entire  eco- 
"nnmio  srowth.  and.  in  the  language  of  the 
r  the  education  and  cultural  de- 
.  t  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  and 
territories  adjacent  thereto.  No,  my  friends. 
I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  an  authority  of 
this  kind  over  the  Missouri  Basin  or  any 
other  ba^in  or  valley  or  river  in  these  United 
States.  I  prefer  to  take  my  stand  with  the 
Bureau  of  R.  nd  its  experts,  sea- 
soned to  the..  .  tasks,  who  for  over 
40  years  have  busied  themselves  so  success- 
fully about  the  reclamation  of  this  great 
basin  and  other  areas,  i  prefer  to  take  my 
stand  with  the  engineers  of  the  United  States 
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Army  whase  personnel  is  selected  from  the 
upper  10  percent  strata  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  West  Point  Military  Academy, 
who  for  over  120  years  have  been  vested  by 
Congress  with  the  power  to  make  recom- 
mendations tor  the  Improvement  of  cur  rivers 
and  our  harbors,  who  have  suffered  no  blot 
upon  their  escutcheon,  who  In  times  of 
peace  display  in  their  work  a  thoroughness, 
and  conservatism,  and  sound  Judgment  that 
commend  them  to  our  respect  and  confidence, 
and  who  in  times  of  great  conflict  as  in 
World  War  II  proceed  with  brilliant  and 
dazzling  dispatch  quickly  to  devise  and 
e:;ccute  plans  for  the  landing  of  our  troops 
and  their  transportation  to  enemy  territory 
in  the  theaters  of  war.  building  roads  and 
bridging  streams  for  the  movement  of  cur 
troops,  and  keeping  up  the  roads  and  bridges 
for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  the  En- 
gineers of  the  United  States  Army,  the 
greatest  body  of  engineers  of  any  nation  any- 
where on  the  face  of  the  globe  and  In  all  the 
history  and  the  mighty  tide  of  time. 
I  Prolonged  aprl:'U-e  ] 


Housing  the  Student  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  17  (IcpLslativc  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  o.'  the  Record  an  address 
I  delivered  tin  the  subject  Housing  the 
Student  Veteran,  before  the  faculty  and 
.students  of  Syiacuse  University,  at  Syr- 
acu.se.  N.  Y.,  on  March  18.  1946.  to- 
pether  with  an  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  Hon.  Philip  M.  Klutznick, 
Commis5icner  of  the  Federal  Public 
Housing;  Authority,  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  correspondence  were  ordered  to  be 
printeo  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  extremely  g'ad  of  this  opportunity 
to  visit  with  you  here  on  the  campus  of 
Syracuse  Unlve-slty  for  many  reasons 

"Not  Icist  amonp  these  Is  the  cpportunlty 
to  see  p.t  f^rst  hand  some  o  the  concrete  re- 
sults of  steps  which  the  Federal  Government 
has  taken  to  ad  forward-looking  educational 
institutl  ins  In  enabling  our  returning  vet- 
erans to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of 
the  G.  I.  bill  of  rights. 

It  must  be  abundantly  clear  to  even  the 
most  casual  observer  of  the  current  scene 
that  this  country  Is  In  the  grip  of  the  worst 
housing  shortage  In  Us  long  history,  the 
brunt  (if  whlcVi  Is  falling  on  those  who  lenst 
deserve  It — our  veterans. 

Colleges  anc"  universities  all  over  the  ctun- 
try  are  feeling  t'le  Increasing  Impact  of  the 
housing  shortage  as  demobllzation  goes  on 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  ex-servicemen,  many  of  them 
now  married,  are  resuming  their  Interrupted 
educations  or  entering  college  for  the  first 
lime. 

XMEKCENCT    ACTION   DEMANDED 

But  without  a  place  for  them  to  live,  the 
GI  bill  becomes  an  empty  promise — an  un- 
fulfilled pledge  to  the  men  and  women  we 
sent  off  to  w.  r  with  such  fervent  patriotism 
R  few  short  "ears  ago. 

Obviously,  this  Is  an  emergency,  calling 
for  emergercy  action. 

First  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  what 
the  Federal  Government  Is  doing  to  move  up 
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on  the  acute  problem  of  providing  living  ac- 
commodations for  student  veterans — both 
single  and  married.  Tlien  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  other  steps  which  are  being 
taken  to  make  certain  types  of  surplus  or 
obsolete  Government  property  available  to 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  veterans. 

Under  legislation  sponsored  by  me  and  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  December  31. 
1945.  the  Federal  Government  appropriated 
$191,000,000  to  enable  the  National  Housing 
Agency,  through  the  Federal  Public  Housing 
Authority,  to  make  available  100000  tem- 
porary war  housing  units,  surplus  on  their 
present  sites,  to  colleges,  universities,  com- 
munities, and  States  for  the  use  of  veterans 
and  their  families. 

The  Government  stands  the  cost  of  remov- 
ing these  temporary  structures— mostly  built 
for  war  workers — transporting  them  lo  new 
sites  and  reerecting  them  Also  Included  in 
the  program  is  the  removal  and  reconversion 
into  living  quarters  ot  surplus  Army  and  Navy 
barracks  and  other  surplus  Federal  facilities 
which  readily  lend  themselves  to  conversion 
into  living  quartern 

UNITS    ASSIGNED    BY    FIELD    STAFF 

The  municipalities  and  universities  are 
only  required,  as  their  share  in  the  program, 
to  furnish  a  suitable  site  and  the  necessary 
outside  utilities  such  as  water,  gas.  electric 
service. 

Applications  for  this  temporary  housing  are 
received  by  the  regional  directors  of  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  and  as- 
signments and  arrangements  are  made  by 
th:'se  fjpld  representatives. 

Through  this  decentralized  op?ratlon  the 
program  has  moved  rapidily.  As  of  March  1, 
a  total  of  89.609  units  had  been  allocated  to 
some  549  educational  Institutions  and  462 
municipalities  while  as  of  the  same  date  the 
FPHA  regional  offices  reported  applications 
had  been  received  for  a -total  of  365.388  units. 

In  New  York  State  as  of  Mirch  1.  more  than 
9.C00  units  had  been  allocated,  over  2.000  of 
them  to  colleges  and  universities 

Measured  against  the  country's  total  need, 
no  one  in  the  Federal  Government  believes 
for  a  moment  that  this  emergency  program 
is  more  than  an  expedient  or  that  through  it 
we  cculd  do  more  than  kucck  the  edge  off 
the  most  acute  need. 

It  does,  however,  have  certain  advantages — 
the  housing  cculd  be  provided  quickly  and 
without  drawing  to  any  appreciable  extent 
on  the  scarce  supplies  of  building  materials 
so  badly  needed  for  construction  of  perma- 
nent homes  and  apartments. 

PROGRAM  MrST  EE  ErCPANtED 

But  with  the  avalanche  of  applications.  It 
quickly  become  apparent  that  It  would  be 
necessary  to  expand  the  program  which  has 
now  been  Incorporated  In  the  bold  and  chal- 
lenging proposals  put  forward  by  National 
Housing  Expediter  Wilson  W.  Wyatt  for 
2,700.000  moderately  priced  homes  and  apart- 
ments for  veterans  by  the  end  of  1947.  Mr. 
Wyatt's  program  has  the  unqualified  ap- 
proval and  support  of  the  President,  and,  I 
am  convinced,  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

To  implement  one  phase  cf  this  program, 
I  introduced  new  legislation  to  authorize  an 
additional  8250.000.000  to  provide  another 
100.000  temporary  units.  I  am  hopeful  the 
measure  will  receive  final  congressional  ap- 
proval and  the  funds  be  made  available  this 
week. 

Without  In  any  sense  minimizing  the  se- 
riousness of  the  situation,  I  am  nevertheless 
optimistic  that  we  can  lick  this  housing 
shortage  If  the  proposals — both  emergency 
and  long-range— which  are  pending  in  Con- 
gress, are  adopted  promptly  and  if  we  attack 
the  problem  with  the  same  nonpartisan  vigor 
and  determination  on  the  part  of  industry, 
labor,  and  Government — local,  State,  and 
Federal— which  made  possible  our  miracles 
of  war  production. 


For  Instance.  Mr.  John  A.  Kervlck.  the  re- 
gional director  of  the  Federal  Public  Housli  g 
Authority  for  New  York  State,  reported  to  me 
early  last  week  that  if  the  additional  $250.- 
000.000  appropriation  is  secured  that  the 
FFHA  expects  to  be  able  to  meet  the  original 
requests  of  colleges  and  universities  of  New 
York  State  for  needed  emergency  housing 
facilities  for  student  veterans  and  their 
families. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  pending  legis- 
lation authorizing  $250,000,000  for  100.000 
additional  units,  I  had  introduced  S  1770 
to  authorize  the  National  Housing  Adminis- 
trator to  provide  housing  for  colleges  and 
universities  to  accommodate  student  veter- 
ans and  their  families.  No  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  measure  in  view  of  the  sub- 
sequent legislation  for  the  additional  lO^.OOD 
units  under  S  1821.  However,  since  S.  1770 
was  introduced.  I  have  received  letters  from 
the  presidents  of  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  heartily  endorsing 
this  measure.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
later  legislation  might  provide  sufflclent 
temporary  units  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities.  I  hi^ve  not  pressed  for 
action  on  S.  1770.  If  the  pending  legislation 
does  not  fill  the  needs  of  the  colleges  and 
universities,  then  I  shall  press  for  hearings 
on  S.  1770. 

Becpuse  of  the  foresight  and  Initiative  of 
Chancelor  Tollev  and  Vice  Chancelor  Craw- 
ford. Syracuse  University  long  ago  laid  plans 
to  meet  this  present  emergency.  It  is  well 
that  they  did.  I  am  told  that  where  you 
had  a  prewar  enrollment  of  6.500  students 
that  by  the  time  the  September  semester 
rolls  around  you  will  have  10.000  students. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Chancelor  Tolley. 
Ernest  Reld  was  placed  In  charge  here  of  the 
veterans'  educational  program,  and  Professor 
Rotunno  and  Mr.  Jackman  were  assigned  to 
handle  veterans'  housing  and  surplus  prop- 
erty problems  of  the  university.  These  men 
have  been  very  active,  and  I  might  add  highly 
fuccessful  in  obtaining  needed  housing  and 
Federal  surplus  property  for  the  university. 
Your  veterans'  housing  project  at  Syracuse 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  We  hi-i>e. 
of  course,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  can  move  our  veterans  out  of 
trailers  and  temporary  housing  when  normal 
building  gets  back  into  production,  but  to 
the  credit  of  Syracuse  University  it  has  made 
the  best  of  the  critical  situation, 

I  might  observe  that  this  clearly  Indicates 
that  It  Is  thoroughly  worth  while  for  other 
colleges  and  universities  to  designate  repre- 
sentatives to  supervise  veterans'  problems 
and  to  act  as  liaison  with  the  Federal  Public 
Housing  Authority,  the  War  Assets  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  Federal  Security  Agency. 

HOt'SING    PROVIDED   tYEACCEE 

How  has  Syracuse*  fared?  It  has  received, 
wiih  the  assistance  of  the  FPHA.  fO  demount- 
able two-family  units  from  Masscna,  N.  Y., 
which  I  am  told  are  now  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  married  veteran  students  with 
children;  175  trailers,  mostly  occupied  by 
single  veterans,  except  the  expansible  type, 
which  are  used  for  families:  and  214  frmily 
dwelling  units.  In  addition,  currently  en 
route  here  from  Lathrop.  Calif,  are  200 
dwelling  units,  of  metal  construction,  which 
were  made  available  through  the  FPHA  from 
the  Army.  These,  I  understand,  will  be  used 
for  dormitories  for  single  veterans. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity will  need  an  additional  2.000  of  these 
temporary  units,  and  I  am  assured  bj  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  that  they 
will  be  provided  if  the  additional  100.000 
units  are  made  available  by  Congress. 
Where  allocations  of  units  to  colleger  and 
universities  In  the  State  of  New  York  have 
been  less  than  the  requests,  Mr.  Kervlck  re- 
ported, it  is  planned  to  meet  the  original 
number    requested    as    soon    as    addlUoaal 
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tary  of  th«  Navy  as  will  be  possible  under  the 
new  acrcement  reached  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

In  addition  to  the  donation  of  excess  or 
obsolete  property  by  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments, the  War  Assets  Corporation  makes 
available  to  educational  institutions  aircraft 
parts.  Instruments,  or  engines  which  are  ob- 
solete or  impaired,  at  a  nominal  charge. 

It  is  Important  that  ootkfM  and  univer- 
sities, vith  their  expanding  programs  to 
meet  the  need.»;  of  the  returning  veterans  re- 
ceive the  full  benefits  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress i:nder  these  statutes  which  permit  the 
donation  of  excess  or  obsolete  property. 

It  in  also  important  that  we  start  as  soon 
m  a,l<  "  program  to  get 

.is  out  cu  rary  accommoda- 

tions, relieve  the  terrinc  pressure  of  ever- 
crowding— families  living  doubled  up  one 
»ith  another — clear  our  slums  and  blighted 
areas  in  the  urLan  centers  and  replace  our 
rural  shacks  with  decent  homes  (or  our 
farmers. 

That  Is  whv  !  am  heartily  In  acrord  with 
the  V/>  itt  (  m      It  1  "d 

to  gpur  up  I- V  . LL     prise  ho:-  U- 

ing  Industry  to  produce  at  a  rate  never 
achieved  in  this  or  any  other  country  In  the 
past.  Then  under  the  stimulus  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Wagner-E  '  -Taft  bill,  we 
can  go  forward  with  «  A  annual  rate 
of  procl  .  00  hocies  a  year  until 
every  A;..  lias  a  decent  place  in 
which  to  live  at  a  price  which  It  cau  afford 


statutes  enacted  prior  to  the  surplus 
law  of  1944,  both  the  Secretary  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  are  au- 
to donate  to  educational  tn^  < 
types  of  obsolete  or  excess  ; 
ig  machinery.  me^Mttlcml  equipment, 
s.  It  has  been  dstanalned  that  these 
es  under  which  such  donations  were 
autborlfeed  have  not  been  superseded  or  re- 
pealed   jy  the  surplus  property  law  of  1944. 

PROCXDXTaXS  TO  u  SIMPLiriXO 

tly  1  inquired  into  the  procedures  be- 
by   both  departments  In  com- 
rith  the  authority  delegated  under  the 
and  conferred  with  twth  War  and 
Department  oSctali  on  Um  matter     As 
ut  crowth  of  thSM  eonfermcas.  the  War 
nent  and  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
;o  simplify  the  procedure  under  which 
or  excess  property  of  the  War  De- 
mlght   be  donated,   and   amended 
ons  will  shortly  tie  Issued. 

the  propr»8ed  regulations,  the  Fed- 
unty  Agency  will  assign  representa- 
the    headquarters    at    each    Service 
of   the   War   Department   for   the 
of    certifying    to    the    War    Depart- 
liat   the  applicant  educational   insti- 
requesting   available   excess  or  obso- 
tty  of  the  kind  described  Is  entitled 
property  under  the  law,  whereupon 
rvpartment  will  donate  the  property, 
the  Navy  Department  has  recently 
•  rcfulation  which  eontMaplated  the 
i^nlt.  I  have  found  upon  iBvestlgatlon 
little.   If   any,  exesss  or  otisotetp 
Is    being   donated   under   the    new 
of  the  Navy  Department. 
Inquiring  further  into  this  matter. 
I  m  hopeful  that  an  agreement  will  be 
betwaen  the  Navy  Department  and 
tba  Psiaral  Sacunty  Agency  under  which  the 
t  tneflts  will  be  available  to  edxicational 
institijlons  through  ihn.i::uns  by  the  S?cre- 


MaacH  28,  1M6. 

Hen   Ph  'T    Klutznjck. 

Co'  .er.    Federal    Public    Houstng 

AuiuorUi/,   WtUhmgtnn.   D.  C. 

Mt  Dxax  CoMMUBONn.  With  the  approval 
today  by  the  President  of  8  1821.  sponsored 
by  me  for  the  purpose  of  authorizing  the 
expenditure  of  an  additional  $253,700,000  to 
provide  100.000  additional  u>mporary  units, 
the  proarram  designed  to  provide  200.000  lem- 
poi  using    units    for    servtcpmen    and 

thf.  .ea  sa»ina  assured      I  am  cuufident 

that  wiihin  the  next  few  days  the  Congress 
will  appropriate  the  necaaaary  additional 
funds 

At  the  outset  of  the  second  phase  of  the 
temporarv  housing  program,  I  wlsb  to  call 
certain  matters  to  your  attention  As  you 
know,  the  first  phase  of  the  program  was 
undertaken  upon  the  approval  by  tba  Presi- 
dent on  December  31,  IMS,  of  tba  original 
■■iMgaiii  J  lagtalation.  Under  tlUa  aoMrgancy 
houatng  profram,  principal  benaflelarlaa  are 
the  municipalities  and  educational  Institu- 
tions which  have  applied  for  allocations  of 
unlu.  and  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Au- 
thority has  made  alloeatkMM  based  upon  need 
and  the  proportional*  iwilisi  at  unlta  which 
are  available,  aa  determined  by  the  formula 
which  you  adopted  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
demands  exceeded  the  available  supply  of 
tinits. 

During  the  ensuing  months  I  have  re- 
ceived communicatioiM  from  mayors  of  cities, 
local  bouslnK  authorltiaa.  and  from  repre- 
sentatives of  colleges  and  universities,  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  diiSculties  encountered 
m  the  program.  While  many  problems  have 
arisen.  I  believe  that  there  are  two  principal 
difficulties  being  encountered  by  the  cittes 
and  the  ediKatlonai  in^tttuucns. 

First  among  the  problems  Is  the  lack  of 
suffl'ient  funds  svatlable  *  '  ^.unlcipalt- 
ttes  and  tlM  educational  i:  ns  to  un- 

derwrite their  reapotialWllues.  namely,  the 
acquisition  of  sltea  and  the  fumlstiiDg  of 
utilities  «hlch,  under  the  law.  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  applicant,  with  the  Federal 
Government  bearing  the  expense  of  all  other 
phases  of  the  operation,  namely,  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  buildings,  dismantling  them, 
transporting  tbam.  and  reaiacUng  them  In 
additMa,  wiMr*  surplus  nwtarlsla.  siKh  as 
buildings  snd  surplus  furnJahlac*.  inclixllng 
bed<,  mattresses,   linen.*,   and  similar   ttema 


are  available,  they  are  furnished  free  under 
the  Mead  resolution,  through  your  agmcy 

The  other  serious  difficulty  according  to 
the  telegrams  and  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, springs  from  the  fact  that  in  some 
cases  the  municipalities  do  not  have  legal 
authority  to  undertake  their  share  of  the 
program,  namely,  the  acquisition  of  sites 
and  the  tn.<;tallatlon  of  utilities.  In  tbia 
Utter    '-  •  on.    I    have    m    m:nd    a    par- 

ticular •■  where  a  municipality  advucs 

it  la  without  authority  to  perform  this  func- 
tion, has  appealed  to  the  governor  of  the 
State  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  secure  ensbling   legislation. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  Is 
peculiarly  fitted,  by  reason  of  its  loni;  ex- 
perience in  this  defense  and  war  houstng, 
to  continue  to  perform  its  share  of  the  pro- 
gram I-'urthermore.  the  legislative  hlhtor>' 
of  these  two  measures  tiUlirates  clearly  that 
It  Is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  there 
be  a  dual  responsibility  and  sharing  of  ex- 
pense. As  s  matter  of  (act.  at  the  outset 
there  were  some  In  the  Congrr^n  who  felt 
that   the  entire  problem   was  •    solu- 

tion by  the  State  and  local  ci  ■  •  .•«.  but 

In  view  of  the  national  emergency  and  the 
Inherent  difficulties  In  securing  immediate 
action  throughout  the  country  by  State  and 

local  g'  '    "    *■    and  the  pressing  needs  of 

the  re'  iceman,  the  Contrress  saw 

fit  to  authurue  nearly  $450,000,000  in  the 
program. 

It  is  Imperative  that  this  vast  <>uin  which 
is  being  expended  by  the  Federal  Oovrni- 
ment  be  utllir«d  to  the  fullest  extent.  It 
occurs  to  me  that  this  will  only  be  possible 
if  the  State,  local  governments  and  educa- 
tional Ins*  '  •<  furnish  full  rooperntlon 
in  the  mu  procuring  sites  and  In  the 
Installation  ui  OMin  utilities.  In  some  States, 
action  has  already  been  taken  making  avail- 
able State  financial  assistance  to  communi- 
ties and  educational  Institutions  to  cover 
their  share  of  the  participation  In  this  pro- 
gram These  examples  will  probably  t>e  (<^- 
lowed  by  other  States.  This  should  tend  to 
aocalerate  the  program. 

I  might  state  In  this  connection,  also, 
that  under  title  V  of  the  Lanham  Act.  rentals 
to  be  fixed  for  houstng  provided  to  service- 
men and  their  families  thereunder  are  to  be 
within  the  means  of  the  veteran  In  some 
cases  which  have  come  to  my  attention,  where 
the  educational  institution  has  Incurred 
larga  aspenae  In  the  acquisition  of  sites  and 
the  furnishing  of  utlHtles,  rentals  which  sp- 
pear  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  the  veteran 
were  fixed,  as  a  result  of  the  necessity  for 
the  educational  ItistttuUon  to  recoup  the 
expense  which  it  has  borne  In  providing  the 
housing. 

Although  I  have  not  attempted  to  outline 
all  of  the  problems  Inherent  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  the  above  renume  pre- 
sents a  highlight  of  the  picture.  I  will  np- 
preciau  your  commeiiu  in  this  matter  and 
any  suggestions  which  you  may  care  to  offer. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jas.  M. 


NanoNAL  HoosiMC  Acknct. 
PlsauL  Pvauc  Mtammam  Atrraoarrr. 

Wu»ktm$ton.  y»rcn  jo  t94S 
■on    Jamb  M    Mkab. 

United  Stttte.%  Senmte. 

IFasAlfif  (on.  O  C. 

Daaa  SzwAToe  Mkao:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
letter  at  March  28  li  seta  forth  in  mi«t  sd- 
mlrabie  faahkw  tba  principal  |nt>blem  with 
which  we  have  bear  ooofronted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Federal  rsapoosibillty  in  the  tem- 
porary bousing  program  for  veterans.  I  sm 
personally  grateful  to  you  for  your  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  problem. 

I  know  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  many  communities  and  educational  in- 
sUtutkina  are  solving  their  phase  at  the  sit- 
uation splendidly.  In  thoae  caaee  where  the 
contrary  is  true  we  have  noticed  an  Increas- 
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Ing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  State  and 
local  officials  which  should  enable  the  locali- 
ties and  the  educational  Institutions  to  sur- 
mount their  difficulties.  It  Is  unfortunate, 
but  It  Is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  existence 
of  such  difficulties  tend  to  delay  the  comple- 
tion of  our  Federal  responsibility.  Our  sev- 
eral field  offices,  as  well  as  our  Washington 
office,  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
these  problems  Within  the  spirit  of  the 
congressional  intent  we  are  doing  everything 
we  can  to  help  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments and  educational  institutions  reach  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

In  the  execution  of  the  emergency  tempo- 
rary housing  program  the  maximum  amount 
of  shelter  will  be  secured  for  our  veterans  by 
a  proper  harmonization  of  the  activities  of 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 
You  have  aptly  Indicated  that  the  State  and 
local  governments  and  educational  institu- 
tions can  make  a  maximum  contribution  by 
dovetailing  their  slte-arqulsition  activities 
with  those  which  are  within  our  purview.  To 
the  extent  that  State  and  local  governments 
and  educational  Institutions  provide  the  sites 
and  principal  utilities  we  are  able  to  increase 
the  number  of  veterans  who  will  receive  tem- 
porary housing  relief  out  of  the  Federal  funds 
that  have  been  appropriated.  Throughout 
the  hcarlnps  and  discussions  of  thi.s  program 
In  the  Congress  it  was  e.^pressly  understood 
that  this  sharing  of  responsibility  would  be 
b.islc  In  the  execution  of  the  title  V  program. 
You  have  directed  our  attention  to  the 
matter  of  rent  scales.  As  you  state,  title  V 
of  the  Lanham  Act  requires  that  rents  be 
fixed  that  are  within  the  means  of  the  vet- 
erans In  the  early  stages  of  the  reuse  pro- 
gram and  before  Federal  funds  were  made 
available  some  rents  were  established  that 
were  out  of  line.  We  are  engaged  In  review- 
ing these  rents.  It  Is  our  Interpretation  that 
as  the  Federal  agency  charged  with  admln- 
l.stering  this  |  hase  of  the  law  we  must  make 
certain  that  all  such  h(juslng  Is  made  avail- 
Rble  at  rents  within  the  reach  of  veterans  I 
assure  you  that  In  this  connection,  as  well 
as  In  regard  to  the  other  matters  you  have 
raised,  we  will  continue  to  discharge  our 
responsibilities  to  the  fullest  extent  of  our 
ability 

We  arc  aware  of  the  extreme  urgency  of 
this  propram  and  of  the  spirit  which  moti- 
vated you  m  its  sponsorship.  We  would  be 
untriie  tc  that  spirit  it  we  did  not  do  every- 
thing possible  to  bring  housing  to  the  vet- 
erans as  qviickly  as  po.ssib!e  and  within  their 
financial  reach.  We  are  grateful  for  your 
svmpathetlc  understanding  and  shall  con- 
t;mie  to  count  on  you  for  such  information  as 
!  ir  attention  and  advice  in  the 

-      '  ,.   I         It  ion  of  the  Federal   lespon- 

Eibllity  in  this  emergency  activity. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  M.  Klittznick, 

Commissioner. 


What  America  Can  Give  Away 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAPMAN  REVERCOMB 

or  WEST  VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  17  deqislattvc  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  'What  America  Can  Give  Away," 
wnttrn  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
iMr.  Willis)  and  published  in  the  March 
issue  of  the  Republican  Magazine. 


There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tli^  Record, 
as  follows: 

WHAT    AMERICA    CAN    Cni    AWAT 

(By  Senator  Raymond  Willis) 
Every  once  In  a  while,  when  I  register  my 
opposition  to  giving  away  more  of  Americas 
money  and  materials  in  vain  attempts  to 
increase  the  real  wealth  of  other  nations, 
someone  rejoins  by  asking:  "Well,  what 
would  yeu  do  for  those  people?"  That  is 
supposed  to  be  the  $64  question.  It  is  de- 
signed to  floor  me.  But  I  am  not  floored. 
After  doing  our  humanitarian  duty  toward 
our  friends  and  former  foes  by  helping  them 
to  have  enough  to  eat  and  wear  to  stay  alive, 
there  is  only  one  thing  more  we  can  afford 
to  give  to  the  peoples  of  the  world — friend 
or  foe  alike. 

I  suggest  that  we  make  available  to  every 
library  and  every  school  In  the  world  a  copy 
of  the  Federalist,  which,  in  spite  of  the  pas- 
sage of  16  decades,  still  remains  America's 
most  important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  political  science. 

With  a  copy  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  ready  access  to  a  volume  of  the  Federal- 
ist, the  people  of  any  nation  have  the  direc- 
tions for  a  most  Interesting,  and,  I  believe, 
materially  constructive  adventure.  If  they 
choose  to  act  upon  the  wisdom  contained  in 
this  volume,  to  heed  Its  warnings  against  pit- 
falls in  government,  and  to  go  forward  as 
freemen,  they  will  not  have  to  ask  us  for 
material  help.  They  will  prosper  as  our  Na- 
tion has  prospered. 

It  is  surprising  to  me  how  quickly  Ameri- 
cans— particularly  those  high  in  Govern- 
ment— overlock  the  Federalist  as  a  guide  to 
good  government  today.  It  must  be  admit- 
ted that  millions  of  our  citizens  are  unfa- 
miliar with  the  greatest  single  series  of  po- 
litical pronouncements  yet  penned  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  It  would  not  be  amiss  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  sponsor  an  advertising  campaign 
to  familiarize  our  own  people  once  more  with 
the  incomparable  logic  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, James  Madison,  and  Jchn  Jay,  as  con- 
tained In  the  Federalist.  Certainly  such  a 
campaign  w(iUld  obviate  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing one  distinguished  United  States  Senator 
stand  on  the  Senate  floor  and  explain  to  one 
of  his  colleagues  the  difference  between  a 
representative  government  and  pure  democ- 
racy, HS  happened  Just  recently. 

The  Federalist  clearly  defines  the  differ- 
ence between  a  republic  (which  the  United 
States  is)  and  a  democracy  (as  to  which  our 
country  Is  so  erroneously  referred).  "In  a 
democracy  the  people  meet  and  e::erci6e  the 
government  in  person;  In  a  republic  they 
assemble  and  administer  it  by  their  repre- 
sentatives and  agents.  A  democracy,  conse- 
quently, will  be  confined  to  a  small  spot.  A 
republic  may  be  extended  over  a  large  region." 
If  there  are  those  who  would  mark  my  idea 
down  as  the  plea  of  an  old  fashioned  fuddy- 
duddy,  I  must  reply  that  a  citizen  has  but  to 
read  the  Federalist  carefully  to  realize  the 
gold  mine  ol  eternal  truths  which  came  from 
the  pen  of  Americas  early  great  political  and 
practical  philosophers. 

"The  natural  cure  for  an  111  administra- 
tion, in  a  popular  or  representative  constitu- 
tion, is  a  change  of  men  " 

That  sentence  could  easily  have  been  ut- 
tered last  week,  it  is  so  timely. 

We  of  this  era  like  to  think  that  the  prob- 
lems we  lace,  the  conditions  that  prevail, 
the  activities  of  modern  men,  represent 
wholly  new  phenomena  under  the  sun. 
Nothing,  of  course,  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Few  of  the  situations  facing  us 
as  a  people — in  government  or  in  our  per- 
sonal livefr — differ  greatly  in  principle  from 
those  faced  by  our  forerathers  in  the  1780's 
as  they  pondered  what  type  of  government 
they  would  set  up  to  give  them  a  maximum 
of  freedom  and  safety  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  Interference. 


The  fact  that  a  certain  type  of  govern- 
ment was  chosen,  the  men  of  that  day  knew, 
was  no  guarantee  that  the  same  type  of 
government  would  remain  In  existence. 
They  recognized  then — as  we  know  now — 
that  every  generation  decides  what  kind  of 
government  It  really  has.  regardless  cf  wrlt- 
teii  constitutions  and  words  imbedded  in 
stone.  So,  since  the  very  beginning  of  otir 
Government — as  even  in  its  formative  dayff=— 
there  has  been  a  continual  struggle  between 
men  who  believe  in  representlve  government 
by  free  citizens  and  other  men  who  believe  In 
total iiarianism  in  one  of  its  various  forms — 
monarchy,  bossism.  fascism,  or  communism. 


Astonishing  Increase  of  Juvenile  Crime 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdne.'iday.  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
an  old  and  esteemed  friend.  Mr.  P.  A. 
Miller,  publisher  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  requested  me  to  write  some- 
thing bearing  upon  the  subject  of  juve- 
nile welfare,  giving  my  thought  about 
the  problems  that  affect  the  children  of 
our  country  and  how  to  .solve  those  prob- 
lems. It  is  a  most  intriguing  and  soul- 
searching  subject,  for  whatever  affects 
our  children  appeals  straight  to  the 
heart. 

I  was  trying  to  marshal  my  thinking 
on  the  subject  when  my  eye  accidently 
contacted  a  copy  of  the  hearings  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  its  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1947  before  the  subcommit- 
tee of  which  the  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Louis  C.  Rabaut,  is  chairman. 
I  noted  there  a  most  interesting  line  of 
testimony  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Chief  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  re- 
lating to  juvenile  delinquency,  and  I  de- 
cided to  let  Mr.  Hoover  write  my  article 
for  me.  I  know  of  no  more  important 
or  challenging  contribution  to  the  sum 
total  of  knowledge  on  this  subject  than 
that  made  by  Mr.  Hoover,  which  is 
printed  on  page  155  of  the  committee 
hearings,  just  released  for  publication. 
Appearing  before  the  subcommittee  on 
January  17  last,  Mr.  Hoover  gave  this 
astonishing  word  picture  of  juvenile 
crime: 

We  have  talked  about  the  danger  of  a  post- 
war crime  wave.  That  danger  is  with  us  now: 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  it.  For  instance,  as  of 
November  1945  serious  crime  Increased  over 
November  1944  by  13  percent;  there  were  29 
percent  more  murders.  27  percent  more  auto- 
mobile thefts,  37  percent  more  robberies,  6 
percent  more  larcenies,  and  19  percent  more 
burglaries. 

TOtTFH    IN   CBIME 

The  matter  of  youth  In  crime  is  one  of  our 
great  problems  today.  We  in  law  enforce- 
ment— local.  State,  and  Federal — view  this 
increase  io  crime  with  great  concern.  1  have 
always  said  that  much  of  this  type  of  crime 
Is  due  to  parental  laxity.  You  cannot  have 
teen-age  hoodluml.'-m  unless  there  Is  parental 
laxity — and  it  Is  always  present — in  the  home 
from  which  the  lio.dlum  comes.  The  out- 
door haunts,  the  dives,  the  street  corner  that 
he  hangs  out  on,  and  the  crowd  he  goes  with — 
all  point  to  the  lack  of  parental  dificipUne. 
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he  problem  which  I  think  the  adults 
<  Duntry  must  recognize  and  take  steps 
Ith  It. 

■Tt  of  the  arrests  to- 

<nder  21  years  of  sge. 

more  arreeis  at  the  age  of  17  than 

ither  age.  and  thereafter  there  ta  a 

In  the  arresta  under  21. 

here  a  chart  I  want  to  show  to  the 

which  shows  the  arrests  from  the 

16  to  24      You  will  not*  that  17  Is 

from  that  time   It  goM  on  down. 

under  21  for  the  first  9  months 

vrur   showed   that    15   percent   of   all 

country  sre  ctimmltted  by 

-1  years.  3fl  percent  of  all  rob- 

re  committed   by  persons  under  21. 

It   of    dU   burRlarles   are  committed 

IS  under  21.  34  percent  of  all  thefts 

^  '  fr«ons  under  21    26  per- 

'  arson  are  committed  by 

ui*U«-r  :21.  30  percent  of  all  rapes  are 

ed  bv  persona  under  21.  and  62  per- 

all  car  thefts  are  committed  by  per- 

1  ider  21.     These  are  the  figures  that 

from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

'  estimation.  It  portrays  the  picture 

we  we  faced  with  today  on  the  home 

regard  to  the  crime  situation. 


Whei  we  read  in  Mr.  Hoover's  testi- 
mony (if  the  high  percentages  of  variou.s 
crimes  that  are  committed  by  boys  under 
21  the  idea  bears  down  upon  us  with 
crushing  force  that  there  is  something 
radically  wrong  with  our  social  system. 
This  i(  ea  penetrates  more  deeply  when 
we  rea  1  from  Mr.  Hoover  s  further  testi- 
mony hat  the  arrest  of  girls  under  18. 
the  mothers  of  our  next  generation,  has 
increa:  ed  198  percent  since  1939  and 
the  ar-est  of  boys  under  18  since  that 
time  tas  increased  as  follows:  48  per- 
cent f(  r  homicides.  70  percent  for  rape. 
39  percent  for  robbery.  72  percent  for 
assault,  55  percent  for  thefts,  and  101 
percen    for  drunkenness. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
made  u  check  of  409.922  arrest  records 
for  thr  first  9  months  of  1945  and  found 
that  8'  .028  or  21  percent,  of  the  arrests 
repress  nted  boys  and  girls  under  21. 

There  were  96.270  persons,  out  of 
409,922  arrested  for  robbery,  burglary, 
rape,  auto  theft,  embezzlement,  forgery. 
and  arson  and.  of  that  number.  37.990 
were  ui  ider  2  years  of  age,  or  practically 
one-th  rd. 

Wha ;  are  the  main  causes  of  this  great 
Increa^'B  of  juvenile  crime  and  what  can 
we  do  o  save  our  children?  It  is  a  vital 
questicn  and  no  more  absorbing  theme 
can.  or  should,  engage  our  attention  un- 
til son  e  tangible  solutions  are  reached. 
The  w£  r  caused  a  moral  let-down  and  Mr. 
Hoover  testified  that  all  over  the  country 
crimes  are  being  committed  with  fire- 
arms brought  home  by  returning  soldiers 
which  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
under^  orld. 

In  mi  iny  of  the  schools  the  discipline  Is  far 
below  1  'hat  It  should  be. 

He  continued: 

Man}  of  the  children  of  today  lack  dis- 
cipline Plrst  of  all.  the  problem  must  be 
approached  In  the  home;  then  In  the  school 
and  In  the  church 

Then  are  two  things  that  can  be  done. 
Social  kgencles  can  help  but  It  la  in  the 
•cbool  Lhat  the  youth  spends  the  most  of 
hiB  tin  e.  If  stepe  are  taken  to  correct  It 
there.  ]  ou  have  taken  a  great  step  forward 
In  coml«ting  the  continued  rise  of  the  Jure- 
nile  cnmlnal.  The  churches  can  also  play 
a  gre.Ht  part  In  tlu»  program. 


But  after  all  else  is  said.  Mr.  Hoover 
places  the  major  blame  on  parental  lax- 
ity and  there,  perhaps,  is  where  it  will 
havt?  to  rest.  Parents  are  often  more 
thoughtless  than  culpable.  Many  times. 
in  the  heavy  stress  of  earning  a  living. 
they  cannot  give  the  attention  which 
their  children  need.  But  I  think  the 
principal  lesson  to  be  derivod  from  Mr. 
Hoover's  testimony  is  that  parents  every- 
where should  be  more  mindful  of  their 
children,  not  to  threaten  them  but  to 
guide  them  lovingly  into  ways  of  right 
living.  I  think  that  if  parents  would  give 
their  children  more  of  their  time  and 
lead  them  into  th<^  church  and  the  whole- 
some environment  of  our  fine  religious 
institutions  they  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  .solving  the  problem.  Every  child 
is  worth  all  we  can  do  to  save  him.  and 
a  million  times  more,  and  the  child  who 
has  love  and  re.spect  for  his  father  and 
mother,  and  love  and  respect  for  his  God. 
will  walk  erect. 


OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Spjeaker. 
I  have  been  fighting  ihe  OPA  from  its 
very  inception  and  I  am  gratified  to 
know,  as  indicated  by  the  reams  of  tele- 
grams which  I  have  received  from  my 
district,  only  a  few  of  which  1  can  in-scrt 
In  the  Record,  that  I  have  represented 
the  intelligpnt  opinion  of  the  district. 
The  bill  it.self  is  unsound  and  the  admin- 
istration of  it  has  been  vicious  and  un- 
just to  honest  citizens,  and  has  accen- 
tuated inflation.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  profit  motive  must  not  be  de- 
stroyed if  we  are  to  have  reconversion 
I  have  heard  from  many  of  my  small 
busines-smen  and  automobile  dealers  all 
of  whom  have  stressed  the  importance 
of  enacting  the  Crawford  amendment. 
Its  adoption  today  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  the  House  should  be  most  grati- 
fying to  those  who  believe  in  the  survival 
of  free  enterprise  in  a  free  country.  I 
am  in  hopes  that  not  only  the  automo- 
bile dealers  but  the  lumber  dealers  and 
others  whose  very  existence  is  threat- 
ened by  the  OPA.  will  be  protected  by 
amendments  when  the  bill  is  finally  en- 
acted by  the  House.  I  have  already  in- 
serted some  letters  and  telegrams  re- 
lating to  the  effect  of  the  OPA  on  the 
dairy  business  and  under  unanimous 
consent.  I  am  inserting  telegrams  relat- 
ing to  automobile  dealers,  the  lumber 
industry,  and  the  dairy  industry,  and  a 
letter  in  each  of  which  the  views  of 
prominent  dairymen  with  reference  lo 
their  situation  is  well  expressed: 
cBAwroao  amznomekit 

SlLTB  CUDK.  N.  T  .  April  16.  1946. 
Congressman  DamxL  Rzbd. 

Would    appreciate    your   special    effort .  In 
paaalng  Crawford  amendment. 

ScHKAon  CHEvmoixr. 
R  J.  ScHK.\on. 


Jamestown.  N.  T..  Apnl  16.  1948, 
Hon.  Danibl  A.  Bxxd. 

Care  House  Office  Builaing. 
We  urgently  request  yotir  lupprirt  of  the 
Crawford  amendment  to  Hcuse  bill  6042  a»  a 
matter  of  Justice  and  common  »enae. 
JaauaTowN  Moroi  Saies. 
John  A.  EaiCK&uN,  Pre.udent. 

jAMnTOWN.  N.  Y  .  Apnl  16.  1946. 
Hon.  Damxb.  A.  Ran. 

Member  of  Uouat.  Wathinifton.  D.  C  : 
I  am  a  returnf^l  veteran  ol  h*>th  wera.  I  ari 
a  Ford  dealer  employing  24  people:  9  of  thrm 
are  aiao  veterana.  The  Crawford  amendment 
la  abaolutely  neceaaary  to  the  new  and  old 
automobile  dealer  and  will  help  create  mure 
Jobs  and  give  us  an  op|x>rtunity  to  ^ive  bet- 
ter service  to  the  public.  I  want  vou  to  sup- 
port It  vigorously.  Several  hundred  persons 
in  Jamestown  will  be  benelited  thereby  If 
amendment  Is  pasaed. 

Chaoakoin  McrroKS.  Inc  , 
Cabl  V.  E  Gust  Arson. 

WEixaviLLE.  N.  Y..  Apnl  16.  1946. 
Hon    Daniel  R>ed. 

Woiwe   of   Representatives: 
We  reapectfully  urge  you  to  support  Craw- 
ford amendment.     It  offers  hope  to  used  auto 
dealers  to  survive  In  busmesa. 

Lestei  CiiEvaoirr  Co  .  Inc  , 
P.  S.  Lesteb    President. 

TvmomiK.  N.  Y..  April  IE    1946. 
Hon    Daniel  A.  Reeo. 

House  of  Representatttfsr 
I  wlah  to  go  on  record  In  support  of  Craw- 
ford amendment  H   R.  6042  which  will  be  on 
floor  for  passage  week   of   April    15.     In   my 
opmion  this  bill  Is  fair  and  will  help  dealers 
get  back  on  their  feet  today.     There  are  not 
any    trade-ins   and    with    a    discount    slash 
after  4  years  ol  struggle  to  remain  In  business 
with  nothing  to  sell  seems  grossly  unfair. 
Oebalo  N  Dikci  er  Sexvice 
Chsviolet  Sale.s  Co. 

OUAK.  N.  Y..  April  16.  1946. 
Congressman  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  of  Representattifs. 

Wastiirigton.  D.  C: 

Vote  "yea"  ou  the  Crawford  amendment 
Get  the  small  buaineasmen  going  again 
Dont  forget  our  cost  of  operation  has  alsc 
risen  in  staggering  proportions  We  are  a 
new  car  automobUe  company.  Our  building 
rental  Is  exactly  double  the  1940  rent.  Our 
mechanicb  and  helpers  wages  have  risen  40 
to  50  percent  over  1939  to  1941  wage  levels 
To  pay  a  living  wage  we  must  be  assured  ol 
a  reasonable  proQt  and  return  on  our  invest- 
ment. Quantity  new  car  production  must 
be  attained  before  coat  can  be  reduced 
Therefore  don't  burden  an  already  wai 
starved  unhealthy  automobile  or^'aiuzatlor 
rintil  volume  can  uphold  this  present  vam- 
pire action.  Again  we  earnestly  solicit 
your  support  to  vote  "yes-  on  OPA  extension 
b:l!.  H.  R.  6042. 

Thank  you. 

H     M.   STEWAtT. 

SrrwAET  Motors. 

DrrKKnw.  N.  Y..  April  16.  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Washington,  D  C  : 
I  am  wiring  you  once  more  soliciting  your 
valuable  help  to  aid  we  small  dealers  and 
small  businessmen  to  ride  out  the  storm  that 
has  taken  such  a  toll  of  dealers  In  the  past 
4  years.  OPA  price  extension  bill.  H  R 
No.  6042  will  be  on  the  floor  for  passage  the 
week  of  April  15  All  dealers  want  all  para- 
graphs as  written  In  the  bill  with  the  possible 
exception  of  minor  clarifying  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  from  this  amendment. 
It  Is  designed  to  give  dealers  a  chance  to  get 
back  on  their  feet  before  permitting  OPA  to 
tamper  with  their  traditional  discount  until 
we  can  rebuild  our  floor,  renew  our  leaky 
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roofs,  and  renew  and  replace  our  worn  equip- 
ment which  we  were  compelled  to  forego 
during  these  past  5  lean  years. 

George  E.  Quat. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y..  April  16.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Daniel  Reed, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Believe  Crawford  amendment  to  OPA  ex- 
tension bin  fair  to  public  and  equitable  to 
retailers,  therefore,  urge  you  to  support  this 
amendment. 

BusKiST     Nash     Sales, 
Albert  H.  Buskist. 


Jamestown.  N.  Y..  April  16.  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

House   Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Willi  greatly  appreciate  your  support  of  the 
Crawford  amendment  In  OPA  extension  bill. 
H.  R.  6042.  In  order  to  operate  business  and 
to  help  keep  new  cars  out  of  black  market. 
We  dealers  need  to  obtain  full  discount  and 
feel  a  further  cut  would  be  unfair.  This  will 
also  give  the  dealers  a  better  start  to  oper- 
ate after  no  cars  have  been  sold  for  the  pa£t 
4  years. 

Leonard  N.  Rhodes. 

lumber  projects 
Jamestown.  N.  Y.,  April  12.  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
As  a  matter  vital  to  th<»  lumber  and  build- 
ing Industry  we  urge  that  you  support 
amendment  No.  1  to  stimulate  production  of 
lumber  and  No.  2  to  do  away  with  the  Ab- 
sorption Act. 

United   Lumber    &    Supply    Corp., 
B.  C.  Lindbeck. 


Wellsville,  N.  Y..  i4pril  12,  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
We    urgently   support    amendment    No.    1 
to  stimulate  producllun  of  lumber  and  op- 
pose  amendment    2    to   do   away    with    ab- 
sorption. 

L.  E.  Hopkins  Lumber  Co. 


dairy  and  farm  products 
Jamestown,  N.  Y..  April  4,  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Discontinuance  of  price  control  over  farm 
supplies  and  farm  products  necessary  to  ade- 
quate production.  Draft  deferment  of  regu- 
lar farm  workers  more  Important  than  during 
the  war.  Supplies  and  labor  remedy  factors 
in  farm  production. 

Emery  R.  GROtn. 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y.,  -4prll  15,  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Think  Of  all  the  butter  we  would  eat  If  we 
could  get  It  here  In  western  New  York. 
Therefore.  Leon  Cooperative  MUk  Producers, 
with  Its  250  members  are  opposed  to  the 
continued  price  control  on  milk  and  dairy 
products;  also  subsidies.  With  15,000  less 
cows  In  New  York  State  now  and  auctions 
every  week,  please  tell  me  what  will  happen 
next  fall  If  nothing  Is  done  so  farmer  will 
know  what  he  can  expect  of  a  price  program. 
J.  L.  Samuelson,  . 

Director. 

C.vtt.araugus.  N.  Y..  April  16,  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  do  everything  to  oppose  any  legis- 
lation for  continuance  of  price  controls  and 
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dalry-subsldy  payments,  the  most  damaging 
evidence  against  administration  policy  of 
price  control.  And  subsidies  is  the  cause  of 
the  present  lack  of  butter,  of  heavy  cream, 
of  thousands  of  dairymen  going  out  of  busi- 
ness, of  shortage  of  fall  and  winter  milk,  of 
increasing  black  markets,  and  of  threatened 
milk  strikes. 

William  E.  Maier. 
E.AST  Otto.  N.  Y. 

Frewsburg.  N.  Y..  April  16.  1948. 
Hon.  Dan  Reed, 

House  Office  Building: 
Frewsburg  Grange  desires  to  help  alleviate 
world  famine,  but  protest  the  handicap  of 
OPA  control  of  farm  supplies  and  products 
and  demand  the  removal  of  this  shackle  on 
production. 

Sidney  Grout. 

Secretary. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  16,  1946. 
Hon    Daniel  Reed, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Stabilization  Director  Chester  Bowles  has 
announced  that  the  sale  of  heavy  cream  will 
be  prohibited  and  that  limitations  on  the  use 
of  butterfat  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 
similar  to  those  which  were  in  effect  during 
the  war  will  be  restored.     Farmers  are  selling 
cows  and  disposing  of  complete  herds  because 
of  dissatisfaction  with  prices.     Milk  produc- 
tion is  constantly  going  down  In  relation  to 
last  year,  and  demand  is  going  up.    All  of  this 
Is  the  result  of  the  unrealistic  price  policy  of 
OPA  holding  prices  on  dairy  products  at  arti- 
ficially low  levels,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
Government  supports  large  Increases  In  in- 
dustrial wages.     Because   of  decreased  milk 
production  we  face  shortages  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts this  fall  and  winter  much  worse  than 
we  have  seen  before.     Ice  cream  uses  only  6 
to  7  percent  of  total  milk  production.     Ice 
cream  uses  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  milk 
production  of  the  country  that  a  limitation 
order    would    be    no    answer    to   the    butter 
problem.     A  limitation  order  would  not  be 
enforced  but  would  put  the  Ice-cream  indus- 
try in  the  hands  of  bootleggers.  Just  about 
ruining  the  legitimate  manufacturers.     Limi- 
tations  orders   would   simply   start   another 
black  market.     The  answer  lies  only  In  higher 
prices    to    stimulate    greater    production    of 
milk  and  discourage  abnormal  consumption. 
The  proposed  increases  In  subsidies  are  not 
sufficient    to    accomplish    anything.     Prices 
must  be  increased.     In  view  of  the  unrealistic 
attitude  of  Director  Bowles  toward  the  dairy 
Industry,  we  hope  you  will  demand  the  re- 
moval of  price  control  on  all  dairy  products 
effective   June    1    this   year   and   oppose    all 
limitation  orders. 

General  Ice  Cream  Corp  , 
Carl   W.   Larson,   Manager. 

Ripley.  N.  Y..  April  15.  1946. 
Dan  Reed. 

Washington,  D.C.: 
Our  cooperative  Is  opposed  to  continuance 
of  price  control  on  milk  and  dairy  products. 
Also  to  continuance  of  subFidles. 

CHAtrr  Maid  Cooperative, 
A.  J.  Cochrane, 

Vice  President. 


The  First  National  Bank, 
Whitesville,  N.  Y..  April  15.  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  register  my  protest  against  the 
continuance  of  OPA  as  It  now  operates.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  its  continuance  oper- 
ates against  the  thing  that  the  country 
needs  most,  namely,  Increased  production. 

As  a  combined  banker  and  dairy  'armer 
I  have  another  pet  peeve  which  Is  the  milk 
subsidy.     I  can  see  no  Justification  for  the 


subsidy  on  milk  for  I  am  convinced  that  the 
price  of  milk  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  a 
farmer  to  produce  it  without  help  from  the 
governmental  taxpayers,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  from  the  buyers  of  Government  bonds. 
With  wages  as  they  are,  and  the  likelihood 
that  they  will  be  higher,  certainly  the  con- 
sumers can  afford  to  pay  a  few  cents  a  day 
more  and  not  have  to  be  the  recipient  of  a 
form  of  relief. 

With  the  high  price  of  feed,  and  its  low 
milk  producing  qualities,  as  well  as  poor  hay 
dua  to  the  wet  summer  last  year.  I  also  know 
that  winter  milk  this  year  has  not  been  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  with  the  subsidy,  and  in 
many  cases  has  caused  an  actual  loss,  even 
though  the  farmers'  time  is  figured  at  noth- 
ing, except  his  groceries.  Milk  should  sell 
higher  if  there  is  to  be  any  milk,  for  farmers 
cannot  pay  the  price  for  labor  (which  Is 
practically  Impossible  to  secure  on  a  farm 
in  competition  with  Industry)  and  the  prices 
prevailing  for  commercial  feeds  now,  and 
have  anything  left  to  keep  their  farms  up 
and  enable  their  families  to  live  In  a  proper 
manner.  In  connection  with  this,  I  might 
mention  the  number  of  farm  auctions  where 
the  farmers  are  selling  their  cows  and  going 
out  of  business.  We  have  had  a  wave  of 
them  In  this  section,  and  there  are  going  to 
be  more.  As  a  banker  In  a  rural  community, 
this  concerns  me  deeply,  as  I  am  beginning 
to  wonder  Just  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
cur  rural  communities,  which  to  me  are  the 
backbone  of  America. 

To  my  mind  these  things  are  serious  If  on© 
has  the  good  of  the  country  at  heart.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  to  protect  our  rural  life  If 
our  country  Is  to  thrive,  for  we  cannot  all 
belong  to  the  CIO  and  live  In  the  Industrial 
centers.  Too,  when  sufficient  farmers  sell 
their  herds  and  abandon  their  farms,  some 
one  is  going  to  be  hungry. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  L.  Bloss, 

Cashier. 


St.  Lawrence  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Assembly  of  the  New 
York  State  Legislature  in  opposition  to 
the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 

Whereas  there  is  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  State 
with  the  proposed  plan,  providing  for  the 
deepening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  con- 
structing a  seaway  or  canal  and  thereby  per- 
mitting ocean-going  vessels  to  enter  the 
Great  Lakes  and  have  access  to  all  Its  ports; 
and 

Whereas  such  a  canal  would  be  Inimical 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
State  and  would  serlovisly  impair  the  com- 
mercial usefulness  and  potentialities  of  the 
New  York  State  barge  canal  system:  and 

Whereas  the  ports  and  cities  of  the  State 
of  New  York  will  of  necessity  be  adversely 
affected  If  the  St.  Lawrence  Is  canalized;  and 

Whereas  the  construction  of  such  a  seaway 
would  materially  disrupt  shipping,  com- 
merce, railroads,  industry,  and  labor  within 
the  State;  and 

Whereas  there  now  exists,  adjacent  to  the 
Great  Lakes  region,  numerovis  railroads, 
highways,  and  inland  canals,  Including  the 
New  York  State  barge  canal;  and 
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WhprflM  surh  facilities  have  fully  and  ade- 

lerved.  In  the  unprecedented  emer- 

Ju  it  passed,  the  transportation  requlre- 

Uils  region  and  area  proposed  to  b« 

b^  the  proposed  St.  Lawrence  seaway; 
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WhereM  these  existing  transportation  ft- 
ve  been  constructed  at  a  great  coet 
and  Nation:  and 
the    railroads    operatlnR    In    this 
present   a    tremendous   Investment, 
been  constructed  and  maintained 
expense    to    the    taxpayers    of    this 
are  in  fact   paying  huge  taxes  to 
annually:  and 
diversion   of  trafBc  from  Buffalo 
affect  adversely  employment  of 
tely  15.000  workers  In  the  milling 
ne  Industries:  and 

at  the  present  time,  and  within 
able    future,    there    is   no    trans- 
need  that  justifies  this  undertak- 
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Where|>8  It  would  be  a  erave  injustice  to 
t*7:payer''  already  heavy  burden 
of    this    exceedingly    doubtful    St. 
project:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 
'd  {if  the  senate  eoncur).  That  the 
of    the    United    States    be.    and    it 
respectfully  memorialized  to  pro- 
development  of  the  power  resouices 
3t.    Lawrence    River    with    adequate 
to  safeguard   the   rights  and    In- 
f   the   people   of   the   State   of   New 
these  resources,  and  to  prevent  the 
ion  of  the  St    Lawrence  River  as  a 
waterway;  and  be  It  further 
Re^olied    [if  tfie  senate  concur).  That   a 
his  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
the   House  of  Rppresenlatlves.   the 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
Member   of   Concress    elected    from 
e  of  Now  York,  bv  order  of  the  as- 


Hon.  William  0.  Burfin 


E^CTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

OF   NORTH  CAKOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


VedVfsday.  April  17,  1946 


KERR.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
lECORD.  I  include  a  memorial  ad- 
Rev.  W.  L.  Hutchin.s  delivered 
uneral  of  our  deceased  colleague, 
illiam  O.  Burgin: 

estimate  of  the  life  rnd  acbleve- 

Hon.   W    O.   Burgin    will    be   from 

idpoiut    of    a    minister    and    friend. 

that   of  a  political   statesman      He 

[rieud  and  in  that  friendship  I  found 

dellKht.     Tvienty-fiix   years  ago    I 

tiia  pastor.     He  needed  me  then,  and 

uuthfulneas  It  can  be  said  that 

him.     His    poise   made   stabie    my 

his  sense  gave  direction  to  my  sym- 

We   teamed   well    together.     Thou^-h 

by  many  miles  and  with  different 

to  the  problems  of  life,  we  knew 

was  carrying   the   responsibilities 

other.     And    in    this    knowledge    we 

cgether      Now    that    my   friend    has 

unhitched    by    death.    I    feel    more 

t  he  heaviness  of  the  burdens  of  life. 

to  feel  already  that  I  must  now  slip 

the  harness  a  bit  earlier  because  he 

pulls  with  me.     But.  after  all.  is 

true  that  death  dissevers  us  from 

of   life?     Do  we  lay  cur  burder\s 

enter  that  our  empty  hands  may 


grasp  a  harp?     I  am  Inclined  to  deny  such 
belief. 

•Xver  near  us.  though  unseen. 

Their  dear  Immortal  spirit*  tread; 
Fbr  all  the  boundless  imiverse 
Is  life.     There  are  no  dead." 

Various  types  of  human  brotherhood  have 
been  perpetuated  from  remote  times.  Kin- 
dred spirits  are  linked  together  through  all 
centuries.  The  poet  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury holds  kinship  with  the  pcet  of  the 
first  century.  That  kind  of  brotherhood 
that  has  meant  moat  for  the  race  has  been 
the  brotherhood  of  the  prophetic  mind.  It 
began  with  the  prophets  of  Israel  In  the  long 
ago.  Their  outcry  for  Justice  and  righteous- 
ness so  nearly  expressed  the  divine  mind  that 
their  writings  have  been  thought  of  as  Ood's 
word.  Mr.  W  O.  Burgin.  though  not  a  min- 
ister, belonged  to  this  class.  He  hated  in- 
justice, he  despised  oppression.  Wherever 
human  rights  were  disregarded  his  soul  went 
unbidden  in  sympathetic  helpfulness.  He 
longed  fi.T  that  far-off  diiy  when  man  to  man 
shall  brothers  be  for  a  that  and  a'  that." 
and  found  great  Joy  In  helping  to  usher  In 
such   a   day. 

In  questioning  for  a  word  that  might 
serve  as  an  index  to  his  life  I  soon  found 
the  word  'loyalty.*  It  is  no  mean  word:  it 
has  a  depth  of  meaning.  Any  life  is  pcx>r 
that  has  no  strong  attachment  to  hl^h  and 
worthy  aims  His  loyalties  began  btick  in 
the  hill  section  of  McDowell  County  when 
a  widowed  mother  needed  the  strong  arm  of 
a  son.  Both  arms  were  given  in  filiiil  love. 
In  that  period  of  his  life  he  was  faithful  in 
the  small  things,  and  as  life  unfolded  to- 
ward larger  responsibilities  he  was  still  faith- 
ful. He  was  a  man  who  had  ideals.  He  saw 
life  as  It  should  be  lived  by  all  on  the  up- 
l.<xnds  where  shines  the  righteousness  of  Gt>d. 
where  there  is  peace  and  plenty  for  all  He 
spoke  but  few  tunes  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  but  when  he  did  speak  it  was  fbr 
souls  In  pain  throughout  the  world.  His 
comrades  here  today  will  recall  bis  speech 
favoring  a  large  appropriation  for  the  starv- 
ing people  of  earth  Perhaps  his  last  offl- 
clal  effort  was  a  request  made  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  discontinue  the  manufacture 
of  the  atomic  bomb.  It  may  be  that  the 
Prince  of  Peace  had  whispered  to  him;  They 
that  use  the  bomb  shall  perish  by  the  bomb. 
He  believed  that  peace  through  fear  had 
never  come  and  never  would.  His  remarks 
extended  in  the  .Appendix  of  the  Concres- 
sioNAL  Record  always  carried  the  same  plea 
for  good  win.  mutual  trust  and  for  high  en- 
deavor His  voting  record  a?  carried  by  a 
naiionally  known  progressive  magazine  illus- 
trated his  desire  to  help  the  common  man. 
He  was  a  progressive  by  principle  but  never 
made  himself  odious  to  these  who  saw 
through  the  eyes  of  the  conservative.  He 
was  a  world  citizen  and  therefore  fi  '  :\ 

on   the    Committee    on    Foreign     K 
H  'ng  sense  of  duty  kept  him  ui  cun- 

.^  ich  with  the  proceedings  of  the  leg- 

Islatne  body  of  which  he  was  a  Member. 
A  member  of  the  North  Carolina  delegation 
remarked  to  me  that  Bill  Burgin  mrely  ever 
missed  a  roll  call. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  hid  pastor  fol- 
lowing those  traf  «  after  Wurld  War  I. 
He  was  deeply  ed  in  Mr  Wilson's 
liMiflM  of  Nations.  He  believed  that  Its  suc- 
cess mca^t  peace;  that  its  failure  might  be 
tragic.  To  what  extent  World  War  II  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  that 
Leagtie  some  future  historian  will  tell  us. 
Here  again  It  might  be  said  that  it  was  the 
Ideal  of  peace  rather  than  a  political  docu- 
ment that  elicited  from  his  heart  such  de- 
votion. 

His  loyalty  to  his  late  chief  will  shine  In 
the  political  heavens  like  a  star  cf  the  first 
magnitude.     He  did  not  luUuw  blindly  nor 


did  he  listen  to  the  dictates  of  party  pol'- 
tics.  Rather  did  he  believe  that  Mr.  Rdo!^«  - 
velt  was  a  God-sent  man  destined  to  protect 
our  common  humanity  when  an  effete  eco- 
nomic order  could  no  longer  function  for  the 
good  of  all.  Mr.  Burgln's  historian  will  raahe 
this  statement  concerning  him  a5  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  In  a  tragic  period:  He  wis 
loyal  to  his  leader. 

Now  his  work  is  done.  He  comes  back  to  'is 
for  his  final  rest.  Knowing  him  as  I  do  I  feel 
safe  In  saying  that  he  comes  back  with  clenn 
hands  and  a  pure  heart.  Not  for  one  mo- 
ment could  anyone  entertain  a  notion  that 
i  e  would  accept  a  bribe,  nor  can  we  f»el 
that  In  his  manly  breast  there  was  any  othir 
purpose  than  to  serve  his  Nation  worthily, 
and  the  who!e  world,  of  which  bis  Nation  v>as 
a  part. 

Measured  by  any  standard  you  please  you 
Will  find  that  Mr.  Burgin  wa.s  a  good  and 
I.  -'a:]  Hi.,:.  In  Marion,  Thomasville.  L«-x- 
;  ,'.  .;;.d  Washington  he  lived  an  hon.r- 
able  life.  He  readily  espoused  every  gt<xl 
cause  that  came  his  way.  He  hated  shim 
and  loved  reality;  he  saw  the  good,  "he 
beautiful,  and  the  true  and  sometimes  v;as 
Impatient  with  society  because  It  meed 
so  slowly  toward  tho.->e  qualities.  He  xvas 
well  married  to  a  good  woman  who  rende.ed 
her  full  .share  to  the  U8efulnes.s  of  his  life. 
They  were  devoted  to  each  other  with  tnat 
kind  of  devotion  that  death  cannot  touch. 
Tliat  devotion  IS  the  divine  life  within  us 
and  is  as  eternal  as  the  hills  that  guarjcd 
hi.s  infancy.  To  his  gor d  wile,  his  colleag'.ie^ 
In  Congress  his  many  friends  here  assemb  ed, 
let  me  plead  that  we  live  a  life  worthy  of  the 
hope  that  some  day  we  shall  meet  again  in 
our  Fathers  eternal  borne. 

"Hi.sten.  O  thou  bright  tomorrow! 

Hearts  grow  weary  of  delay. 
Give  them  courage,  strength  for  sorro* 

Till  tomorrow  bring  today. 

After  all  these  nlght-s  of  longing. 

Alter  all  the  wild  unrest 
Wo  'hall  find  them  somewhere  waltirg 

Ending  there  life's  burning  quest." 


Unification  of  the  Armed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

rr 

HON.  DONALD  L  OTOOLE 

Of    NLW    VOBK 

I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr  OTOOLE.  Mr.  Spenkrr.  yes'rr- 
day,  I  received  an  anonymovus  communi- 
cation, the  contents  of  wlKch  the  Mi  m- 
bers  of  this  Hou.se  might  desire  to  study. 
The  author  of  the  note  .suggests  that  if 
unifioation  of  the  armed  forces  is  de- 
sired it  can  l)est  beaccnmpli.^hed  by  trans- 
ferrins the  per.sonnel.  equipment,  and 
command  of  the  Army  to  the  Un  ted 
States  Marine  Corps. 

At  first  glance  this  statement  appears 
humorous,  but  it  might  be  well  to  l)ear 
in  mind  that  the  Marine  Corps  has  in  its 
service  at  the  present  tim'-  far  more  men 
than  are  '.'ormally  in  the  Army  in  times 
of  peace.  It  hns  beer  accu.=tomed  for 
over  one  hundred  years  to  act  under  a 
unified  command  with  the  Navy.  Du-ing 
peace  and  war  it  is  accustomed  to  full 
coordination  with  that  branch  of  the 
service  and  would  lequiie  no  new  train- 
ing, paper  work,  or  period  of  adjustment. 
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The  Marine  Corps  has  all  of  the  compo- 
nent trained  parts  that  exist  in  the  Army: 
artillery,  quartermaster  corps,  sipnal 
corp.==.  infantry,  aviation  and  all  other 
arms  which  constitute  a  modern  army. 
Its  men.  noncommissioned  officers,  and 
officers  have  ever  met  the  test  of  battle 
and  emergency  and  have  at  all  times  in 
our  history  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  American  peopie. 

All  that  would  be  required  to  accom- 
plish this  unification  would  be  an  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  an  increase  in  the 
personnel  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  up  to  a  point  that  our  defense  ex- 
perts maintain  is  nece.sary  for  the  Na- 
tional Defense.  The  Marine  Corps  could 
then  take  over  the  functions  of  the  Army 
for  which  they  are  extremely  well- 
t rained. 


The  British  Loan 


1.  The  RFC  increase  Its  loan  to  Brit.iln  by 
an  additional  $1,000,000,000  on  security 
already  pledged  and  repayable  in  about  40 
years  at  2  percent.  This  would  not  require 
congressional  approval. 

2.  Further  RFC  loans  on  the  same  terms 
be  made  on  British  investments  and  opera- 
tions in  this  country,  up  to  the  earning;  value 
of  the  security. 

3.  This  country  make  an  advance  payment 
of  around  $500,000,000  to  Great  Brltfiin  for 
critical  materials  for  the  stock  pile  which 
President  Truman  has  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  build  up. 

4.  Congress  consider  authorizing  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  or  some  other 
agency  to  sell  cotton,  tobacco,  fruits  and 
other  farm  products,  durable  goods,  and 
manufactured  articles  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  the  next  few  years  on  credit  In 
amounts  about  equal  to  her  normal  imports 
of  such  items  from  this  country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  of  today: 

Jones  Says  British  Loan  May  'Le.ad  To 
Disaster  ' 

Former  Secret .iry  cf  Commerce  Jesse  H, 
Jones  believes  approval  of  the  proposed 
$3,750  OCO. COO  British  loan  would  start  the 
United  States  down  a  financial  road  that  is 
likely  to  lead  to  disaster. 

In  an  editorial  published  yesterday  in  his 
Hou.ston  (Tex  )  Chronicle,  Jones  opposed  the 
loan  en  the  grounds  that  it  would: 

1.  Be  most  ur businesslike.  If  Great 
Britain  wants  American  money  she  should 
put  up  proper  security  for  it. 

2  Tend  to  debase  the  United  States  dollar. 
This  country  should  stop  issuing  Govern- 
ment' bonds  and  pay  every  dollar  we  can 
spare  on  our  debt. 

3  Impress  countries  denied  loans  on  simi- 
lar terrns  as  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
and  make  them  feel  that  we  are  less  friendly 
to  them  than  to  Britain. 

4  Give  Britain  money  which  she  would 
spend  In  competition  with  us  in  world 
markets. 

LISTS    BRITISH    ASSETS 

Jones  declared  that  the  British  are  by  no 
means  strapped.  Asserting  that  they  could 
put  up  security  for  their  borrowing,  he  listed 
British  assets  as  follows: 

In  the  United  States:  $3,000,000,000  plus. 
Including  $587,000,000  in  United  States  Gov- 
ernment securities,  more  than  $40,000,000  in 
corporate  bonds,  and  623  controlled  branches 
of  corporations  having  a  value  of  $611,000,000. 

In  other  countries:  some  $8,000,000,000  in 
various  assets.  $15,000,000,000  In  unmined 
gold  reserves.  $8,000,000,000  in  diamond  re- 
serves, and  several  billions  in  cash. 

Jones  proposet*  that  loans  to  Great 
Britain  be  made  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  of 
a  $425,000,000  loan  authorized  by  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  in  July  1941. 
That  loan  was  fully  secured  anc*  was  made 
payable  over  15  years  at  3  percent  interest. 

BECOMMENDATlONS 

In  order  to  be  help^ur  to  the  British  and 
still  rrotect  our  own  Federal  Tre.-xsury,  Jones 
recommended  th:  t: 


Tribute  to  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  by 
Walter  Winchell 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  17  Gegislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  paying  tribute  to 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  written  by 
Walter  Winchell.  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Mirror  of  AprU  12. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Walter  Winchell.  in  New  Yosk 
franklin  delano  roosevelt 

He  had  a  great  dream  in  his  heart.  He 
could  visualiz*  nations  where  peopl);  hugged 
the  world  and  lived  in  dignity.  He  knew 
that  the  rightful  heritage  of  mankind  was 
peace  and  security  and  liberty.  The  priv- 
ileges of  the  few  were  not  as  important  to 
him  as  the  welfare  of  all.  He  believed  in 
the  essential  interdependence  of  humanity. 
And  his  name  swept  the  globe  like  a  message 
of  hope  to  the  poor  and  the  cppressed. 
Wherever  there  was  misery  and  fear,  Roose- 
velt was  the  password  to  decency. 

But  F.  D.  R.  v^as  not  a  dreamer  who  gazed 
at  the  stars  and  waited  for  angels  to  present 
miracles.  He  was  a  realist  and  a  fighter. 
Every  evil  was  a  challenge  to  hifi  courage 
and  wisdom.  He  declared  war  against  the 
forces  of  darkness  long  before  any  shots  were 
fired.  When  our  economy  was  shattered  or 
tyrants  left  civUizatlon  in  tatters — he  fought 
a  grim  and  relentless  battle  with  a-stounding 
patience.  He  was  aware  that  progress  Is 
not  a  gift— It  is  a  victory.  Decency  does  not 
advance  In  a  parade;  It  struggles  through 
a  Jungle  of  greed.  Ignorance,  and  muddy 
battlefields.  He  knew  that  many  fine  things 
have  crude  origins.  Ragged  Minute  Men 
gave  birth  to  a  great  Nation,  The  raw  ma- 
terial of  humanity  is  dust. 

He  blazed  a  trail  through  the  wilderness  of 
poverty  with  all  the  fortitude  of  the  fron- 
tiersman. Remember  the  bread  lines  extend- 
ing around  America's  throat  like  a  noose? 
Apple  hawkers  on  street  corners  were  the 
tombstones  of  a  dying  economy.  Brother, 
can  you  spare  a  dime?  Yankee  EkiOdle  wait- 
ing for  a  handout.  A?ed  men  who  could  no 
longer  provide  for  themselves   treated  like 


beggars,  while  youths  were  beggars  for  Jobs. 
But  F.  D.  R.  pointed  out  that  famine-haunted 
men  could  not  be  free.  Starvation  is  the 
trigger  of  chaos.  Freedom  of  speech  was  not 
given  to  us  so  that  a  child  could  plead  for  a 
bowl  of  soup.  Man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  without  bread  everything  else  per- 
ishes. The  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself,  he  said.  The  people  listened  and  be- 
lieved and  trusted  him.  And  it  marked  the 
rebirth  of  a  Nation. 

He  put  wings  on  our  democracy  and  sent 
it  zooming  toward  the  heavens.  But  he  never 
neglected  to  fight  the  devils  of  bigotry  who 
swarmed  around  every  free  nation.  Roose- 
velt continually  reminded  Americans  that 
our  greatest  strength  was  the  single  unity 
among  many  religions,  nationalities,  and 
racfes.  America  was  the  glorious  offspring  of 
that  unity.  He  knew  that  whoever  seeks  to 
set  one  race  against  another  seeks  to  en- 
slave all  races.  Whoever  srx-k»  to  set  one 
religion  against  another  seeks  to  destroy  all 
religion.  Freedom  of  worship  is  of  no  use  to 
men  who  have  lost  their  God.  His  faith  in 
religion  was  as  deep  as  his  respect  for  toler- 
ance. He  believed  that  the  people  of  a  free 
land  must  not  have  any  master  but  God. 

F.  D.  R.  only  wanted  other  countries  to  look 
us  in  the  eye,  take  our  hand  and  live  as  a 
family  of  nations.    The  good-neighbor  policy 
lived  up  to  its  name  under   his  leadership. 
But  when  the  Axis  foe  cast  menacing  shad- 
ows   across    the    planet — Roosevelt    was    the 
first  to  lift  his  eloquent  voice  against  the 
approaching  storm.     He  warned  of  blood  and 
thunder  when  stupid  ostriches  painted  pretty 
pictures.     No  man  can  live   alone,  and  no 
nation   is    an  island.     The   world   is  a   body 
made  of  the  bones  of  nations  and  the  fiesh 
and  blood  of  its  people     Events  in  a  city  can 
affect  a  continent.     F.  D.  R.  realized  this  was 
one  world  long  before  the  phrase  was  coined. 
He  didn't  want  to  see  history  written  in 
blood  and  punctuated  with  death.    But  the 
man  who  loathed  war  was  forced  to  lead  his 
Nation  into  battle — because  the  alternative 
was    unspeakable   slavery.     The    Axis    saber 
rattlers  who  believed  Roosevelt's  innate  kind- 
ness was  a  weakness  and  democracy's  decency 
an   easy  target — laughed   and   sneered — and 
sneered  and  laughed.     They  vowed  to  leave 
America   in   ashes   and   the  scare    word   was 
blitz.     But  the  American  people   and  their 
Commander  in  Chief  didn't  scare  easily.    The 
result  now  raises  the  loudest  whimpers  in 
hell.    Yet  long  before  the  final  bullet  whizzed 
through  the  air  F.  D.  R.  admonished  America 
that  military  victory  was  not  enough.    If  we 
fail  to  preserve  Jhe  peace — then  the  monu- 
ment to  the  Unknown  Soldier  will  be  a  part 
of  the  rubble  of  a  devastated  and  desolate 
planet. 

The  greatest  love  in  F.  D.  R.'s  life  was  his 
devotion  to  America.  He  told  the  world  that 
we  are  free  to  love  and  live  and  laugh.  He 
knew  America  as  one  knows  an  intimate 
friend.  America  was  his  life  and  he  gave 
his  life  so  that  it  could  live. 

And  on  a  crisp  day  in  April  there  was  a 
whispered  roll  of  muffled  drums  at  Hyde 
Park,  a  squad  of  soldiers  slanted  their  rifles 
toward  the  sky,  and  the  sharp  cracks  of 
gunfire  startled  the  stillness  as  their  Com- 
mander In  Cliief  was  laid  to  rest. 

But  the  bitter  foes  In  his  own  country  who 
had  shortened  his  life  were  already  Jigging 
on  his  grave.  The  vultures  were  stabbllng 
his  memory  Just  as  they  had  stabbed  his 
back.  The  orgy  of  ghouls  is  still  in  full 
swing — vUifying  the  man  who  saved  their 
liberty,  their  lives,  their  homes,  their  Jobs 
and  their  right  to  disagree  with  him.  They 
hate  him  because  they  know  that  they  will 
be  defeated  by  the  living  memory  Just  as 
they  were  whipped  by  the  living  nuin. 

Those  of  us  who  still  fight  under  the  Roose- 
velt banner,  know  that  F.  D.  R.  can  no  longer 
lead  tas.  We  are  guided  by  his  words  and 
deeds.  If  men  follow  his  ideals,  civilization 
can  never  lose  its  way. 
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n  I.  Truman  and  the  Poll  Tax 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

iON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wt'dnisday.  April  17  (leQisIatiie  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  pEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanirr  ou.s  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appenc  ix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled •  Mr.  Truman  and  the  Poll  Tax." 
by  Ernr.«:t  Llndley.  from  the  Wa>hmgton 
Post  of  Monday.  April  15.  last. 

Thrr  •  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ore  ered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  folic  ws : 

A  National  Issue 
(By  Ernest  Llndley) 

M  t.    •nrcMAH     AND    THI     POLL    TAX 

In  his  formal  statement  last  wetk  explain- 
ing hl.s  K)sitlon  on  the  poll-tax  issue.  Presi- 
dent Tr  iinun  said.  '"While  the  Federal  antl- 
poll-tox  legislation  Las  been  pending  In  Con- 
gress, scleral  States  have  abandoned  the  p<^ll 
tax.  Tt  is  Is  a  great  step  forward  and  I  hope 
more  States  will  see  fit  to  change  their  poll- 
tax  law  1." 

Activ(  proponents  of  the  Federal  anti-poll- 
tax  bill  point  out  that  the  President's  state- 
ment w  as  somewhat  rosier  than  the  facts 
Justify.  The  attempt  to  get  Federal  legisla- 
tion to  knock  cut  State  poll  taxes  as  pre- 
requlslt  es  to  voting  began  In  193t).  Before 
that.  Fl  irlda  and  Louisiana  had  abolished  the 
poll  tax  by  State  action.  But  since  that  only 
one  Sta  e  has  done  so.  That  is  Georgia  under 
the  leat  ership  of  '.he  liberal  Governor  Arnall. 
Even  A;  nail  might  not  have  succeeded,  how- 
ever, b  It  tor  a  peculiar  provi.sion  In  the 
Georgia  constitution  permitting  the  Oover- 
uor  to  luspmd  any  tax  for  1  year.  He  held 
the  thr  jat  to  suspend  the  pell  tax  over  the 
beads  c  C  the  legislature.  Tlie  results  of  one 
electloE  held  without  a  poll  tax  might  not 
have  b«en  pleasing  to  some  of  the  members 
IX  they  lad  voted  against  repeal  cf  the  tax. 

In  Tennessee  the  legislatvire  voted  to 
abolish  the  poll  tax  but  the  State  supreme 
court  Invalidated  the  action  on  the  ground 
that  It  ror.fllcted  with  the  State  constitution. 
8o  Ten:  lessee  still  has  the  poll  tax.  as  do  s:x 
other  S  ates — Alabama.  Arkansas.  Mississippi. 
Scuih  <  :uroIlna.  Texas,  and  Virginia. 


In  all  seven  of  these  States  the  poll  tax 
Is  imbedded  in  State  constitutions.  Pro- 
ponents ol  Federal  action  Insist,  therefore, 
that  as  a  practical  matter  there  is  not  much 
hope  uf  getting  rid  of  the  tax  In  most  of  those 
States  In  the  near  future  by  State  action. 
They  hold  that  only  Congress  can  provide  a 
reasonably  prompt  and  effective  remedy. 

The  House  has  pass<d  antl-p<jll-tax  leirl?- 
lation  three  times.  The  Senate  has  fllilM; 
tered  It  twice,  and  the  southern  opponent ^  .  : 
Federal  action  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
resort  to  filibustering  n-henever  the  bill  comes 
up,  unless  they  are  stopped  by  cloture. 

Some  of  the  supporters  of  Pedera'  ' 
tlon  may  doubt  that  It  Is  \vi.«;e  or  ' 
tional.  Many  of  them,  like  President  Tru- 
man, who  as  a  Senator  not  only  favored  Fed- 
eral action  but  voted  for  cloture,  would  feel 
relieved  If  the  seven  remaining  p<3ll-tax 
Sta'es  would  go  ahead  and  at»lish  the  tax 
under  their  own  steam.  But  for  the  reasons 
Just  Indicated,  the  prospects  are  not  fcvor- 
able  for  this  more  comfor'irble  solution. 

There  are.  however,  other  ways  to  work 
toward  the  objective  sought  by  the  opponents 
of  the  pull  t&X:  the  bro;idening  of  the  elec- 
torate. One  Is  to  Increase  the  number  of 
people  who  pay  the  poll  t.ix.  which  requires 
not  only  money  but.  In  some  State.s.  quif.»  a 
bit  of  red  tape  The  Impendinj;  CIC' 
zatlon  drive  in  the  South  shculd.  ii   -  - 

ful.  Increase  the  number  of  voters  who  see 
that  their  tax  i^  paid  and  that  they  are  other- 
wise properly  qualified.  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions In  recent  years  have  also  tended  to 
broaden  the  electorate,  by  lifting  some  of  the 
restrlctioBs  on  Netjro  voting. 

Federal  anti-poll-tax  let;islatlon.  however. 
ha.<  become  a  national  isiue  It  Is  one  on 
which  many  voters  In  the  41  States  which  do 
not  have  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting 
may  turn.  For  urgent  political  reasons, 
therefore,  it  Is  becoming  increaslnely  Im- 
practical for  Democrats  In  Congress  f r 
side  the  poll-tax  States  to  wait  for  i 
tlon  of  this  problem  by  Stale  action. 


Patterson  for  Senate 


Veterans'  Housinf  at  Huntington,  W.  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  ^ 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELUS 

or   WEST   VIBGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
19  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
l)ership  a  plan  for  the  hou?^ing  of  veterans 
which  was  in  operation  in  my  home  city. 
HunUngton.  W.  Va.  At  that  time  I  stated 
I  thought  it  a  worth-while  project  and 
suggested  that  my  colleacues  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  their  respective 
communitie*:. 

Today  I  learn  from  the  press  that  the 
housing  committee  has  placed  350  vet- 
erans in  rooms  and  apartments.  The 
committee  receptionist  reports  that  not 
one  landlord  has  complained  about  the 
tenant.s.  and  on  many  occasions  when 
one  of  the  veterans  \'acated,  the  landlord 
called  the  conunittee  to  send  them  an- 
other tenant.  The  results  of  a  month's 
campaign  is  indeed  commendable  when 
we  consider  that  the  hou.<ung  situation  in 
Huntington  is  comparable  to  any  other 
metropolitan  area. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
p  to  extend  my  remark-;.  I  include 
:..     following  article  from  the  National 
Pension  Advocate  of  April  1946,  in  which 
!  ;   is   given   my   colleapue  the 

.  from  California,  Ellis  E. 
P.-MTERSON,  for  his  outstanding  efTorts  in 
bt  half  of  the  people  of  California  anJ  the 
Nation: 

PATTEXSON     rox    5tN.\rE 

When  an  ore  n  that  t\ 

worthy  cause  fli  ■  alter  Ic.  »', 

that  a  man  in  public  life  v.ili..  y 

that   cause.  In  all  his  public  c._:;:..  ?. 

It  Is  the  duty  and  even  the  pleasure  of  the 
members  of  that  organization  to  help  euch 
a  man  in  his  endeavors  to  be  of  fuith»r  firv- 
ice  to  the  public.     In  Coik  "'  Er.Li.s  E. 

P^TT-rsoN.  of  California,  wi  e  typf  of 

-e  that  Is  an  Inspiration  to  all  of  us. 
\  .■  any  hesitation,  we  support  his  cm- 

didncy  for  United  States  Senator  In  Cimgicss 
In  the  coming  primary  and  on  election  cay. 
We  mention  election  day  because  we  leel 
absolutely  sure  that  he  will  be  nominated 
In  the  Democratic  primary.  Yes;  he  may 
even  carry  both  primaries. 

We  have  to  be  practical  In  politics.  Ctn- 
gres.sman  Pattirson  Is  a  Democrat  and  a 
good  one.  If  he  were  a  Republican,  he  would 
be  a  good  Republican.  Above  any  party  con- 
sideration, he  Is  a  solid  citizen  and  a  giod 
man  to  have  In  office.  His  long  experience  In 
public  ofBce  In  California,  (or  several  yeirs 
a  member  of  the  State  kfzislature  and  at  a 
Lieutenant  Governor  for  4  years  hlted  him 
for  his  seat  In  the  present  Conpre^?:  He  has 
served  his  district  and  the  Na  ifully 

and  with  distinction.     He  Is  :.. .:ed   by 

his  colleagues  as  a  man  of  the  highest  ideils 
of  public  service.  Tou  can  help  in  his  ca.n- 
paigu  in  two  ways.  Regardless  of  your  party 
afBllations.  you  can  vote  lur  Congi'essman 
Patttrson  in  the  Democratic  primary  or  the 
Re;  mary.     His  name  will   be  on 

bot.  .i>u.    After  his  nomtnatl  >n.  In 

one  o.  the  other  primary,  you  can  then  vote 
for  hhn  oil  election  day  and  send  him  btick 
to  \  ton  to  serve  in  the  upper  brai.ch 

of  I..C  cw.ig.-ess. 

We  n€ed  Pattcbson  In  the  Senate.  And 
the  way  to  have  him  In  that  body  is  to  v-jte 
for  him.  To  recount  all  of  his  activities  In 
lur  t>ehalf  would  take  the  etitire  tesuc  of  the 
Advocate.  Just  one  little  incident  will  show 
his  longe-range  view  of  things  to  come.  Ycu 
may  recall  the  time  when  we  were  shipping 
mUllons  of  tons  of  scrap  iron  to  Japan,  that 
most  of  us  knew  was  to  be  converted  Into 
naval  vessels  of  all  sorU.  PAnutsoN.  at  that 
time  in  the  high  office  of  Lieutenant  Gov  .-r- 
nor.  not  only  spoke  against  these  shipments 
but  at  great  personal  risk  to  himself  and  nls 
career,  picketed  the  docks  where  the  veasels 
were  being  loaded.  He  knew  that  thw  vast 
loading  of  Iron  for  Japan  meant  that  In  the 
Immediate  future  tome  of  our  young  boys 
would  meet  this  same  iron  In  combat  In  the 
Pacific.  And  they  did.  Had  the  vision  cf 
Congr— iBMii  PATTn«oN  been  heeded,  the 
shipments  would  not  have  been  made  and 
Japan  would  have  been  more  easily  put  cut  of 
the  war  Let  Patitxson  for  the  Senate  be  m 
jcur  m:nd  from  now  to  election  day. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 
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Muzzling  the  Navy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  ADAMS 

OF  NEW   HAMPSHIRE 

IN  T'lE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial. Muzzling  the  Navy,  which  I  in- 
clude herewith  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
is  taken  from  the  Manchester  <N.  H.) 
Union  of  Saturday,  April  13.  It  deals 
with  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  security  of  our  country.  To  those 
who  will  say  that  the  point  of  view  re- 
fletis  thnt  of  its  late  owner  and  great 
Navy  champion.  Prank  Knox,  let  it  still 
be  said  that  the  comment  merits  the 
con.sideration  of  all  Americans  who 
would  bring  out  of  any  changes  in  the 
Military  and  Naval  Establishments  the 
strong(.st  and  most  effective  organization 
of  which  we  are  capable, 

MtJZZLING    THE    NAVT 

It  Is  tragic,  for  the  country  and  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  personally,  that  he  should  rtart 
his  second  year  In  the  While  House  with  a 
muzzling  order  to  the  Navy  which  Is  shock- 
ing in  Us  Implications. 

He  !-i\ys  the  Navy  h.-is  been  "lobbying" 
r  lis  piopc-^ed  unilication  of  the  armed 

v,^  .  He  says  the  Navy  must  stop  talk- 

ing against  unification,  or  else.  He  fays  that 
when  he  establishes  the  policy  ol  unification. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  sup- 
p.iit  hit  policy.  iegardle6.s.  because  he  Is  ccm- 
ni.  ne'er  in  chief 

In  all  conscience  and  common  sense,  why? 
Acci.rdirp  to  the  record  of  the  President's 
own  words  in  the  past,  matters  of  national 
jxilicy  should  be  and  would  be  left  for- decision 
to  the  Congress,  where  they  properly  belong. 
If  he  was  right  then— and  of  course  he  was— 
his  present  complete  reversal  of  position  now 
must  be  wrong 

Fr.r  if  the  problem  of  military  and  naval 
lit  iticatlon  is  not  a  matter  cf  national  policy, 
ilKTC  never  was  one.  Furthermore,  it  Is  a 
hit-'hly  contK  versial  problem,  of  vital  Im- 
pcitjincp  to  future  national  defense,  net  yet 
th'Tiflid  by  any  means,  and  with  all  the  evl- 
cit'iice  as  yet  far  from  in.  All  of  the  evidence 
never  will  be  put  In.  either,  if  the  President's 
muzzle  order  on  the  Navy  stands  unchal- 
leneed. 

Who  vants  ir  li?     The  Army      The 

Air    Corps    wan  pendence    and    equal 

status  as  a  separate  command.  It  will  be 
content,  with  or  without  unification,  so  long 
as  It  attains  its  goal;  a  goal.  Incidentally 
which  events  have  proved  Justified.  But  It 
lit  obvious  that  the  Army  would  care  a  lot 
n  If  It  were  not  confident 
.on  it  would  come  out  top 

dcg. 

The  President  Is  not  satisfied,  as  an  old 
Army  man  with  Army  sympathies,  merely  to 
agree  with  the  Army  point  of  view.  He  sets 
himself  up.  against  the  judgment  of  others 
who  have  piven  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
thrlr  country,  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  wis- 
dom of  unification.  Having  made  up  his 
mind,  he  forbids  anybody — civilian  or  naval 
authority— In  the  oppoi^ite  service  even  from 
questioning  that  decision. 

He  should  have  foreseen  the  consequences. 
Mr.  Forrestal  mleht  understandably  have  re- 
signed at  once.  Men  of  the  top  naval  com- 
mand like  Admiral  Nlmltz.  who  fought  this 
war  in  every  ocean,  talk  of  retiring.  A  hard 
blow,  ar.d  a  low  one.  has  been  dealt  the  Navy; 
and  to  no  purpose  except  to  damage  Navy 


efficiency,  do  an  injustice  to  men  who  deserve 
better  of  their  country,  and  lessen  the  ex- 
ecutive stature  of  the  President  himself. 

The  decision  on  unification  rests  with  Con- 
gress. The  decision  will  be  made  by  Confress. 
It  will  not  be  made,  and  should  not  be  made, 
until  every  controversial  phase  ok,  the  prob- 
lem has  been  thoroughly  studied  and  de- 
bated by  Congress.  The  President's  interpo- 
lation of  personal  authority  has  done  nothing 
to  hasten  or  clarify  that  decision. 


Government  Administrative  Efficiency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  LaFOLLETTE 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  LaFOLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  6159, 
to  provide  for  independent  examinations 
and  investigations  of  Government  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses.  In  ca.se  this  legislation  is  acted 
upon  favorably,  it  would  be  known  and 
cited  as  the  Administrative  Efficiency  Act 
of  1S46. 

I  have  sought  to  create  by  this  legis- 
lation an  agency  of  the  Congress  defined 
as  an  Office  of  Administrative  Efficiency, 
which  shall  be  independent  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  and  un- 
der the  control  and  direction  of  a  direc- 
tor. The  Director  and  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  are  to  receive  salaries 
of  $10,000  and  $7,500  a  year,  respectively. 
Each  of  them  are  to  hold  office  for  15 
years  and  the  Director  shall  not  be  ehgi- 
ble  for  reappointment. 

This  provision  and  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  act  are  designed  to  parallel 
the  legislation  setting  up  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  the  Comptroller 
General   as   asjcncies   of   the   Congress. 
What  I  am  trying  to  reach  is  a  practical 
solution     to    inefficient     admini.'^trative 
practices  so  that  they  may  be  nippec  in 
the  bud  and  not  simply  brought  out  by 
sporadic      congre.'^sional      investigation. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  has  pre- 
.sented  itself  to  me  during  my  observa- 
tion of  the  attempt  which  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  made  to  investigate  em- 
ployment practices  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment insofar  as  they  related  to  civil- 
service    matters.     However,     the    Civil 
Service  Commis.'Jion.  in  all  fairness  to  it, 
can  only  certify  people  for  employment 
and  set  up  standards  and  norms.     The 
efficient  employment  of  these  people  rests 
with    the    administrative    agencies    to 
whom  they  are  assigned.     Experience  has 
further  shown  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  turned  up  many  expendi- 
tures evidencing  very  bad  and  inefficient 
administrative  practices  which,  at  the 
same  time,  were  not  illegal  and  therefore 
payment  of  moneys  could  not  be  denied 
nor  improperly  paid  moneys  could  not  be 
recovered. 

The  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced is  designed  to  give  the  Congress  a 


completely  independent  agency,  properly 
equipped  to  check  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  Government  as  to  its  effi- 
ciency of  operation,  but  the  legislation  is 
surrounded  with  safeguards  so  that  I  do 
not  think  that  there  is  any  violation  of 
the  separation  of  powers  inherent  in  the 
Constitution.  I  do  not  proclaim  that 
this  legislation,  as  introduced,  is  neces- 
sarily the  mo.'st  perfect  legislation  which 
can  be  drafted  on  the  subject.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  I  am  on  the 
right  track  and  that  some  such  agency 
as  I  have  attempted  to  create,  responsible 
to  the  Congress  only,  can  result  in  the 
saving  of  millions  of  dollars  without,  at 
the  same  time,  interfering  with  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Go\'ernment  into  those  fields  which  are 
national  in  character. 

Basically,  I  think  I  have  drawn  initial 
blueprints  of  the  best  tool  which  can  be 
designed  to  promote  administrative  effi- 
ciency and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  at- 
tacking appropriations  with  a  broadax 
and,  at  the  same  time,  give  to  the  Con- 
gress an  intelligent  set  of  agency  stand- 
ards by  which  to  judge  the  operation  of 
executive  and  administrative  bodies  and 
a  continuing  check  on  tht  efficiency  of 
those  bodies  so  that  the  efficient   de- 
partment or  bureau  may  be  treated  fairly 
in  its  appropriations,  thereby  rewarded, 
and  the  inefficient  one  not  only  penal- 
ized, but  furnished  a  set  of  guideposts 
by  which  it  may  increase  its  efficiency 
of  operation  and  thereby  warrant  fair 
treatment  by  the  Congress  when  its  cffi- 
cieriby  standards  have  become  such  as  to 
lead  the  Congress  to  believe  that  the 
moneys  appropriated  to  it  are  being  in- 
telligently used  for  the  purposes  intended 
and  without  waste  and  extravagance. 

I  earnestly  commend  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  to  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments,  all  Members  of 
the  Congress,  and  to  all  people  who  are 
concerned  with  government  and  with 
the  problems  v.hich  a  necessarily  ex- 
panding Federal  activity  is  constantly 
bringing  to  our  citizens. 


Russian  Expansion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  E.  MERROW 

OF  NEW   HAMP.SHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Manchester  Union  of  April  16.  1946: 

RUSSIAN    EXPANSION 

Reports  that  Secretary  Byrnes  has  decided 
to  stand  firm,  even  at  the  cost  of  unity, 
against  Russian  maneuvers  for  position  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  extension  of  Rus- 
sian influence  in  western  Europe  will  he 
welcomed  by  most  Americans.  Whatever  may 
be  Russia's  motive,  the  attitude  of  Moscow 
in  trying  to  gain  control  of  key  positions  In 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  push  the  sphere 
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Ruaata    baa  p«iai>art    ux>   lar    west 
te  cuiitineut  uf  Europe,   by   taluiig  ad- 
ui  the  exigencies  of  tbe  war.     She 
that  she  should  be  gl^en  the  right 
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a  western  power.    Certainly  the  lime 
to  call  a  halt  In  thm  westward  ad- 
ot  RoHta  tn  the  name  of  the  serjnty 
wcotcm  poweis . 

»hy  sh'^uld  Russia  wish  to  push  into 
Buro^ie  and  to  obtain  strategic  p<*i- 
in  the  Mediterranean?     This  surely   >a 
lecesaary  lu  Rusala  security.    The  logical 
to  the  question   is  that  the  present 
n  Government  desires  to  spread  corn- 
over  western  Europe,  or  that  CJorero- 
tasa  wmtt  dreams  of  KuMlan  e^- 
look   waatward   as   well   aa   to« 
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;    farther  toward   the  w«8t« 
ouae  deep  concern   among 


either  o.'  these  conjectures  la  correct — 

lo  far  oo  others  bare  been  wmnliiil — 

rcFtern  powers  are  fully  )ustliled  in  tak- 

Orm  stand  against  Russia's  westward 

To  du  less  wuuld  be  to  permit  a  steady 

an    encroachment    at    the    cost    of    the 

•  nd  i^ecurity  of  the  western  powers. 

eventually  must  make  Russia  a  greater 

than  she  is  today      There  can  be  no 

with  RufiBia  at  the  cost  of  the  rights  of 

m  and  the  United  States. 

does    Russia    demand    a    trusteeithlp 
TnpoJiUiiua  itnd  Eritrea,  and  why  doea 
b}«ct  to  tbe  return  of  the  Dcxiecaneee 
(Greece?     These   are   all   key   poaitious   in 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.  and  the 
1  that  ccntrols  them  can  be  a  menace 
other  powers  with  rights  in  these  areas 
ta  not  a  question  on  which   there  can 
efwtpimniite.      If   TripolitaniH    is   not    re- 
to  ItaJy  either  outright  or  as  a  trustee- 
it  should  be  placed  under  international 
If  there  must  be  a  show-down  on 
questions,  the  time  to  have  it  is  now. 
the  wedge  of  Ru&aian  iiifluence  m  the 
expands  too  far. 


i<  mal 


The  Menace  of  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  nxiNois 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  A-pril  17.  1946 


COMMUNIST    WINDOW    OaXSSUlO 

Mt.   MASON.       Mr.    Speaker,    in    tlie 

days  of  CommunLst  infiltration  into 

Jnited  States  the  Communi5ts  used 

strategy  to  inoculate  innocent, 

ing  Americans  with  tiieir  Com- 

doctrlne.    They  formed  orgaiuza- 

with  hifih-sounding  names,  such 

League  Against  War  and  Facism 

its  successor,  the  League  for  Peace 

Democracy.      All  decent  Christian 

are  against  war  and  facism  and 

peace   and   demo<Tacy,   so   litt-rally 

of  good  Americans  joined  these 

ion5.    and  other  organizations 

them,  because  they  believed  in  the 

objectives   suggested   by  the   names  of 


milL  ons 
orgs  nizat 


these  Communist -front  ortzamzations. 
Many  prominent,  well-intentioned  Amer- 
icans, taken  in  by  this  device,  became 
dupes  or  toob  for  the  Communists,  and 
helped  to  spread  Communist  docUlue  In 
America  by  lending  their  names  and  in- 
fluence to  build  up  these  Communist - 
front  or?aniration'«.  The  >iO-ralled  D.es 
committee  did  an  excellent  piece  of  work 
in  e\-^''  ""  these  Communist- front  or- 
gan, and  their  founders  who  car- 
ried un  tlirir  nefarious  activities  behind 
the  window  dressing  set  up  as  a  screen 
for  their  real  objectives.  Most  of  these 
<              itions  went  underground  during 

Today  we  see  the  .«ame  Commur.i.>t 
strategy  cropping  up  a::ain  in  the  Win 
the  Peace  Conferente  th.it  met  recently 
in  Washini;ton.  Thl.N  Win  the  P.^ar*^ 
Conference  was  sponsored  by  Henry 
Wallace.  Secretary  of  Commerce.  20 
rs  of  Ccr  ig  Cofn- 

-<  of  Am<  .  .some  90 

organizations  that  have  been  investi- 
Kated  and  branded  by  the  FBI  as  Com- 
munLst-front  orpanizations.  The  object 
of  the  Win  the  Peace  Conference  was  to 
further  appea.se  Russia.  We  also  see 
the  same  Communi>t  influence  in  our 
State  D  de  toward  the 

present  u ..:...:.:,..  .pain.     Can  it  be 

that  good  old  Uncle  Sam  io  now  to  be- 
con;e  Communist   window   d  be- 

hind which  Stalin  will  work  .;i  or 

have  his  way  in  Spain? 

A    TSAVdrT    ON    POL>NO 

Mr.  Speaker  proof  that  Poland  is  now  a 
puppet  of  Russia  is  found  in  the  action 
of  the  Poli.'ih  representative  lo  the  UNO 
meeting  in  New  York  when  he  presented 
to  the  Council  Stalin  s  tiumped-up 
r'  that  the  present  Spam.sh  Gov- 

»  .1   Ls  a  menace   to   world   peace. 

When  a  represenUtlve  of  Poland,  'the 
most  Christian  nation  of  Europe."  acts 
as  a  Charlie  McCarthy  for  Stalin.  It  is  a 
travesty  upon  Poland,  and  upon  Chris- 
tian people  everywhere. 

Our  own  State  Department  now  saj-s 
that  Franco  of  Spain  and  Peron  of  Ar- 
gentina are  dictators  and  therefore  we 
should  get  tough  with  those  two  nations. 
If  we  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  di  ^. 

why  not  devote  a  little  of  our  a  n 

to  the  greatest  and  blootliest  dictator  of 
them  all — StaUn?  Why  not  get  tough 
with  Russia  as  well  as  Spain  and  Argen- 
tina? The  writer  maintains  that  it  is 
none  of  our  business  what  sort  of  govera- 
ment  Uie  people  of  Spain,  of  Argentina, 
or  of  Russia  desire,  any  more  than  it  Ls 
their  business  what  form  of  government 
we  elect  to  live  under.  We  should  at- 
tend to  our  own  knittinK.  Uncle  Sam  has 
enough  to  do  to  keep  his  ou  n  nose  clean. 
ocTorrs  oa  asaa.  wmru* 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Encyclopedia  Bntan- 
nica  says: 

The  octopus  or  devU-flsb  confusea  its  ene- 
mies and  protects  itseir  by  squirting  out  a 
quantity  of  Uiky  fluid  wlien  under  attack, 
darkening  the  eurroundmg  water  ko  that 
the  octopus  can  either  hide  or  escape. 

Soviet  diplomacy  these  days  has 
adopted  the  tactics  of  the  octopus. 
Whenever  Stalin  Ls  annoyed  or  called  to 
account  by  foreign  diplomats  concern- 


ing his  expansioaM  policies,  he  :  is 

to  raise  a  countercharge  to  ob  .  u;  ur 
becloud  the  real  Lssue.  aiul  he  is  not  par- 
ti(  ular  about  the  validity  of  '  nter- 

t  h-trge.      This    octopus    dip     ..  has 

been  resorted  to  time  and  attain.  When 
England  protested  against  Rus.sia's  nt- 
titude  in  Iran.  ItasBia  brought  counter- 

■.  conceriung  Britain's  conduct  in 
I.....V.  and  m  Indonesia.  When  the 
United  States  sent  a  note  to  Bulgaria 
urging  her  to  Include  in  her  Communi.st 
regime  two  representatives  of  the  op- 
position    parties.     Stalin     immediately 

1  the  United  S'ates  with  taking 

ieral  action.'  Has  the  Ru>>>«n 
bear,  under  the  influence  of  ccmmunism. 

■-'■ '   :"•■->  an  octopus  or  d«»vil-fi-h? 

•1  up  to? 
Mr  Sp»-aker  the  followirc  two  articles 
are    taken    verbatim    from    Communist 
propaganda  bocklets   now   l>einB  circu- 

hronehout  Etirop**.  Th«'y  form  a 
'  ...  .lint  showing  both  the  aims  and  the 
strategy  of  Communists.  What  should 
real  Americans  do  about  if* 

CCZVO  or  COMMUNISM 

1  All  Commtmtats  know  that  to  bolshevize 
means  to  Itinerate  humsnity  fnim  the  biavcry 
created  by  centuries  of  Chru-^tian  barbarlti*^; 
to  free  humanity  from  the  concept  of  re- 
ligion, to  free  humanity  from  the  concept  erf 
national  authority:  and  to  free  humanity 
from  the  concept  of  private  property. 

2  All  Communlsta  must  remember  that 
our  purpose  is  to  ^  ize  the  world  no 
matter  how  much  or  in  what  way. 

3.  The  taak  of  each  individual  Communist 
is  to  bolshertae  your  own  surrounding  ^roup. 

4  Bach  such  individual  knows  that  his 
or  her  task  neceaaarily  haa  to  be  limited  for 
the  moment. 

5  It  is  the  duty  of  each  Communmt  to  give 
the  worklni;  man  and  woman  the  iliusion 
that  only  Communisu  are  free  and  that  only 
Communist  membership  and  action  can  tree 
hun  and  her. 

COMMA NDMX.NTS    CF    COMMUNISM 

I.  Oo  not  manifeat  the  purp<«e  of  com- 
munism to  immature  compantuns. 

3  Struggle  agalnat  those — especially  the 
hypocritical  prieats.  ministers,  and  rabbis — 
who  aay  what  la  mure  or  leas  true  about  com- 
muntam.  by  denying  emphatically  that  we 
are  oppcaed  to  religion.  famUy.  and  private 
property. 

3  Show  with  Jokes,  sarcasm,  cynicism,  and 
with  a  more  pleased  and  happier  show  i)f 
conduct  how  you  are  freer  without  the  Im- 
pediments of  reit«ion  •  •  •  making  it 
understood  that  we  who  lire  without  rellftlon 
lire  better  and  do  more  freely  what  we  wish 
to  do. 

4.  Destroy  morals,  teaching  the  Inexperi- 
enced: create  a  milieu  (environment »  sati- 
ated With  that  which  the  clergy  ol  all  sects 
call  Immorality. 

5  Always  remove  your  companions  further 
from  their  religion  by  any  and  all  means,  but 
especially  by  putting  priests.  minUters.  and 
rabbis  in  as  bad  a   light  as  possible. 

8.  Destroy  the  family— especlallv  the 
Christian  family— by  plantln  ideas  about 
freedom  In  marrlaj^e.  showing  divorce  as  a 
more  human  way  of  life,  and  encouraging 
your  people  to  love,  love  freely,  free  love. 

.'.  Educate  workers,  especially  the  young 
ones,  to  be  Intoleriint  of  any  and  all  author- 
ity, especially  police  authority. 

8.  Kncourage  workers  to  participate  iu  dis- 
orders, to  use  brute  force,  to  revenge,  and 
not  to  have  a  fear  of  bloodshed 

9  Be  at  the  forefront  In  rendering  small 
fcervices  to  workers;  spe»ik  loudly  and  m.ike 
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yourself  heard  In  their  behalf;  Impose  your- 
self Into  their  midst;  hide  the  good  which 
others  do  for  them  and  make  it  appear  as  if 
you  did  It;  and.  to  enlist  such  workers  In 
your  cause;  be  In  the  forefront  of  all  labor 
movements  and  organized  opposition  to 
parliamentary    proceedings 

10.  Struggle  constant'.y  against  all  priests, 
ministers,  and  rabbis,  against  their  religions, 
the  mora-s  of  all  religions,  and  against  their 
religious  or^anizatloius  nnt*  InstUulions. 


Venezuela  in  Transition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAKON 

OF    CONNEmcUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  17  (legislativi  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Pecord  an  article  entitled  'Vene- 
zuela in  Tvan.';ition."  from  the  quarterly 
magazine  World  Affairs,  for  March  1S46. 
This  study  was  prepared  by  my  friend 
the  Rf^verend  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning. 
special  lecturer  on  Latin  America  in  the 
extension  division  of  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VENEZUELA  IN  TRANS'TION 

(By  Dr.  Joseph  F.  ^-horning  honorary  fellow 
of  the  Historical  and  Gcoeraphic  Institute 
of  Bra7ll) 

One  of  the  most  hopefu'  sign,  for  true 
demorracv  In  the  other  American  Republics 
Is  that,  in  all  likelihood,  a  world-famous 
novelist.  Romulo  Gallcgos  as  a  result  of  free 
elections,  will  be  chosen  the  next  President 
of  Venezuela. 

At  first  blush,  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
paradox.  Why  should  the  seie^-tton  of  an 
eminent  man  of  letters  be  interpreted  as  a 
victory  for  humanity,  frtedom.  and  goad 
government  on  .i-e  southern  fringr  of  the 
Caribbean?  'Vhat  significance.  If  any,  dees 
succes-sful  literary  creation  possess  for  the 
orderly,  peaceful  .evelcpment  the  richest 
(and  most  expensive)  country  which,  like 
an  arc  of  -black  gold  "  flanKs  the  American 
Mediterranean?  Is  there  a  key  to  the  para- 
dox? 

The  answer,  like  th3  solution  to  numerous 
problems.  Is  dlscrverable  in  Veneztielan  his- 
tory.    In  the  central  plaza    »f  Caracas,  capi- 
tal of  Venezuela,  rises,  proud  In  grandeur, 
the  monument  to  Gen    SlmOn  Bolivar,  the 
Liberator     The  figure  of  this  paladin  of  In- 
dependence   continues    to    radiate    glory    as 
well  as  Inspiration  to  all  quarters  ol  the  Re- 
public.     Bolivar's    passion    for    democratic 
liberties  vivifies  the  soul  of  each  Venezuelan 
patriot.  Just  as  the  Liberator's  ideai  ol  inter- 
American   friendship  quickens  the   pulse   of 
every   worker   for  the  good -neighbor   policy. 
At  the  same  time,  one  must  remember  that 
the  tradition  of  military  leadership,  exempli- 
fied by  SimOn  Bolivar  in  Greater  Colombia 
(Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador)  did  not 
die  with  the  disease-ridden  body  of  the  rela- 
tively  youthful   South    American    genius   on 
December  7.  1830.     Exiled  though   he  was  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure  from  this  world, 
the    Great    Captain,    47    years    of    age,    be- 
queathed to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to  the 
v.'orld  a  rich  legacy. 


No  better  description  of  the  Bollvarian 
treasure-chest  has  been  written  than  that 
available  in  Venezuela  by  Erna  Fergusson. 
In  the  climatic  chapter  of  her  study  of 
Venezuela  and  the  Venezuelans,  this  lady  re- 
cords her  dominant  imprestlon  In  these 
words : 

"Venezuelans  have  kept  for  a  century  the 
Liberator's  belief  in  intrinsic  human  worth 
and  the  possibility  of  human  betterment. 
Old  men  may  falter,  but  five  generations  of 
youth  trained  to  idolize  Simon  Bolivar  have 
kept  alive  a  faith  which  may  be  suppressed 
for  a  time,  but  never  conquered.  The  mir- 
acle for  which  all  Venezuelans  hope  actually 
exists  in  her  young  men  and  women  Alert 
and  Intelligent,  lully  aware  of  the  backward- 
ness which  hampers  their  every  step,  they 
are  bound  this  time  to  free  their  country  ard 
raak»  possible  her  development.  They  are 
fortified  to  wait  and  to  achieve  a  democracy 
by  constitutional  means,  if  possible,  but  grim 
In  their  readiness  to  use  other  means  If  they 
must  ' 

These  Intimations  of  the  future  were  typed 
out  in  1939  Each  word  of  the  prediction, 
tenative  as  it  was,  would  seem  to  have  been 
fulfilled  In  October  (not  Red)  In  1945.  After 
26  years  of  the  brutal  dictator.'hip  of  Juan 
Vincente  Gomez  (1909  1935)  and  the  mod- 
erate, fairly  constructive  reforms  of  two  suc- 
ceeding Andean  generals  (Eleazar  Lopes; 
Contreras  and  Isaias  Medina  Angarlta),  a 
group  of  civilians,  supported  by  almpst  all 
the  younger  army  officers,  produced  a  week- 
end revolution,  with  a  handful  of  lend-lease 
planes  (without  power-driven  bomb-racks) 
and  toy-like,  baby  tanks.  Although  des- 
ultory rifle  fire  continued  for  a  week  or  10 
days  in  Caracas  and  a  few  other  populous 
centers,  it  hardly  created  a  ripple  beneath 
the  surface  of  Venezuela's  political  and  in- 
dustrial life  While  the  venerable  military 
chieftains,  mostly  Andinos.  scattered  to  the 
four  winds,  largely  In  the  direction  of  the 
palatial  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York, 
the  ycung  men.  led  by  37-year-old  Provisional 
President  Romulo  Betancourt.  mcved  into  the 
positions  of  responsibility  and  power  in  their 
national  capital. 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
revolutionary  junta  is.  avowedly  and  sin- 
cerely, a  "caretaker  government."  R6mulo 
Betancourt  and  his  new  cabinet  look  upon 
themselves,  net  as  another  clique  that  has, 
for  its  own  selfish  interests  and  those  of  Its 
clsss,  seized  the  machinery  of  administration, 
but  simply  as  a  transitional  committee  of 
trustees,  whose  stewardship  will  cease  once 
the  people,  next  April  (1946)  shall  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  of  registering  their  will. 
The  author  of  this  article,  by  suggesting  that 
Romulo  GallegcE.  Venezuela's  dean  of  letters, 
will  be  the  popular  choice  is  simply  anticipat- 
ing the  verdict  of  history.  The  attempted 
prophecy  has  a  double  interest,  because  in 
the  last  federal  elections  (1941).  General 
Medina,  the  iccently  ousted  dictator  or  pres- 
ident, received  a  total  of  120  electoral  votes 
to  the  13  cast  In  favor  of  President-to-be 
Romulo  Gallegos.  By  one  of  those  sudden 
turns  in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  the  vanquished 
seems  destined  to  emerge  the  victor. 

In  the  meantime,  Sr.  Betancourt  has  sur- 
rounded himself  with  youns,  liberal  min- 
isters. The  handsome,  alert  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture, Juan  Mendoza.  in  a  continent, 
where  land  Is  the  core  of  most  problems,  is 
Just  26,  while  four  of  his  colleagues  are  In 
their  thirties.  Only  two  top  the  age  of  50. 
Viewing  the  cabinet  coriposltlon  from  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  7  of  the  11  in  the  ruling  group  received 
their  education  in  the  United  States.  Can 
It  be  that  youth  and  Inter-Americanism  go 
hand  in  hand?  Is  It  an  historical  accident 
or  Just  one  of  those  picturesque  anomalies 
that  sometimes  crop  up  in  the  unfolding  of 
the  human  drama  that  the  new  minister  of 


the  Interior  (not  war)  is  Sr.  Luis  Valmores 
Rodriguez,  v,'hcse  career  includes  a  tour  cf 
duty  as  a  United  Stales  Army  sergeant?  To 
be  sure,  peace  breaks  out  frcm  time  to  time 
In  Latin  America,  and  It  is  the  Impossible 
that  happens,  unexpectedly. 

What  are  the  policies,  domestic  and 
foreign,  of  the  :  ew  administration?  Replies 
to  this  interrogation  are  important,  because 
what  happens  oi:  the  shores  of  tbe  American 
Mediterranean  iias  an  impact  not  only  on 
North  America,  but  also  throughout  the  West 
Indies,  in  Central  America,  and  in  the  vast 
continent  that  stretches  from  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  the  Antarctic  tips  of  Chile  nnd 
the  Argentine.  Perhaps  Venezuela  will 
prcve  to  be  either  a  vital  catalytic  agent  in 
the  violent  chemico-politlcal  reactions  that 
are  beginning  to  flare  up  in  the  other  Amer- 
icas or  else,  perform  the  function  of  a  cork 
or  stepper  brusquely  removed  from  the  neck 
of  a  bottle  filled  with  precious  liquids.  The 
mixtures — racial,  sccial,  and  economic — are 
already  in  the  alembic. 

On  the  home  front,  oil-we.nlthy  Venezuela 
has  been  startled  to  hear  that  168  members 
of  the  richest  families  will  be  required  to 
give  an  account  of  their  land  stewardship  be- 
fore a  seven-man  tribunal,  whose  members 
Include  a  Catholic  priest,  a  Communist  cfD- 
clal,  and  representatives  of  both  Army  and 
Navy.  Although  no  far-reaching  distribu- 
tion of  the  vast  estates  has  as  yet  been  or- 
dered. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  huge 
properties,  mobile  and  immobile,  that  were 
accumulated  in  the  hands  of  favorites  under 
the  Gomez  regime,  vill  be  transformed  Into 
model  dairy  and  cattle  farms  of  reasonable 
size.  Definitely,  the  millionaire  ranch  own- 
er, with  his  holiday  merrymaking  in  Paris 
and  Monte  Carlo,  Is  on  the  way  to  oblivion. 
The  people,  on  the  other  hand,  now  half- 
starved  and  riddled  with  tuberculosis  and 
malaria,  have  been  promised  something  more 
sustaining  and  appetizing  than  black  beans 
and  rice. 

This  land  revolution,  which,  it  Is  hoped, 
will  prove  fair  and  evolutionary,  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  a  wealth  of  hlgh-mluded 
morals,  intelligence,  and  technical  skill.  The 
dai;hing.  gallant  Minister  of  Agriculture.  J. 
Mendrza.  has  Invited  a  corps  of  foreign 
experts  to  formulate  plans  for  the  future. 
Th-*  program  of  Secretary  Mendoza.  who 
gained  his  own  considerable  specialized 
knowledge  of  farming  in  Argentina,  now 
depends  upon  the  integrity  and  ingenuity  of 
a  freshly  organised  staS  headed  by  24-year- 
old  Mauriclo  Baez.  a  trained  agronomist, 
and  Ciaudio  Muskus.  who  learned  his  les- 
sons in  livestock  production  at  Cornell 
University.  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  these  two  experts,  both  his  own 
countrymen.  Secretary  Mendoza  is  also  de- 
riving valuable  help  from  all  p^ts  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  starting  /with  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Caracal.""? 

The  reallocation  and  more  efScIent  exploi- 
tation of  farm  land,  If  it  develops  accord- 
ing to  plan,  will  represent  another  triumph 
of  inter-Am?rlcan  cooperation  In  that  c.ise, 
too.  It  can  easily  set  the  pattern  for  similar 
reforms  or  redistributions  <^hat  are  long 
overdue  and  sadly  needed  from  Hudson  Bay 
to  Tierra  del  Fuego.  What  a  miracle  of 
initiative,  technical  skill,  honesty,  and  spirit- 
ual friendship  would  it  be,  if  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  century  and  its  inter-American 
generation  could  adopt  as  a  watchword:  "Aa 
goes  Venezuela,  so  marches  the  New  World." 
This  Is  the  hcp>e:  this  Is  the  challenge. 
In  the  heart  of  America,  a  new  ferment  Is  at 
work.  Neither  extreme  right,  nor  extreme 
left,  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  groping  its 
hazardous  way  from  the  old  to  the  new.  Is 
ent^aged  upon  a  magnificent  adventure. 

Romulo   Betancourt.    a   one-time    Marxist 
and  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  Communist 
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Ptrtjl  In  his  salad  day?.  Is  now  r  chnmplon 
of  d^nocrattc  unity  among  left-wing  gnupa 
and  eft-wing  goTemmtnta.  Aa  odiotn  to 
the  ]  loscow-domlnat*d  Third  International 
aa  Yit  would  tK  to  any  recrudescence  of  the 
pulvf  rized  Axis  he  and  hts  ass«>clate«.  stand- 
ing u«t  left  of  center,  are  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  gifted,  literary,  ctitef  magis- 
trate 
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What  the  Miners  Want 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

ION.  AUGUSTINE  B.  JCELLEY 

OF   PEJINSTLVAKIA 

THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadap.  April  17.  194S 


KELLEY    of    Pennsylvania.     Mr. 
unaer    permi:;.sion    to    extend 
■emarks.  I  am  including  jsi  article 
the  American  Pederationist  entitled 
••WHat  the  Miners   Want"  and   certain 
s    taken    from    a    statement    by 
Jotin    L.    Lewis    to    the    National 
ukninoiLs  Coal  Conference. 
W  lat  the  miners  want  will  find  a  sym- 
patt"  etic  ear  from  many  jaeople.  and  even 
?    a     few    coal    operators.      Most 
familiar    with    the    extreme 
s  and  working  conditions  of  the 
Indi*;try    will    agree    that    the    miners 
should   be  well   paid   and   the  working 
concftiorLs  improved. 

terrific  toll  which  day  after  day 
in  the  industry  should  lie  amelio- 
as  far  as  humanly  possible.    Miners 
■niners'  families  have  sufferef*  intol- 
y  through  the  years.    The  record  of 
and  maimed  is  the  highest  of  any 
industry.    A  few  conscientious  operators 
tried  to  correct  this  high  loss.    The 
largest  captive  coal  producers,  the  H.  C. 
Coke  Co..  years  ago  inaugurated 
streijuous  efforts  in  this  direction  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
complish  a  reduction  of  mine  acci- 
Some  few  operators  followed  suit, 
this  is  something  a  few  companies 
canr  ot   do.     The  entire  industry  must 
gpared  to  do  it.    The  request  of  the 
for  improvement  in  ttiis  matter 
solid  ground. 
M^y  of  the  other  evils  must  l>e  up- 
These  evils  are  well  set  forth 
article  entitled  ""What  the  Miners 
It  is  a  shame  these  conditions 
l^rmitted  to  exist  in  this  countr>-. 
John  L.  Lewis  is  bitter  in  hLs  de- 
nunciation of  the  operators,  and  I  as- 
he  speaks   for  all  of  the   miners 
be  says: 


Speqicer 

my 

fron 

excefpt 

Mr. 

Biti 


amoi 
ever  ^one 
hasa  rd 
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rate( 
and 
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dead 


Wien 


we  toiight  aurccAse  from  blood-Vet- 

you    prof  eased    indifference,    wben    we 

aloud  for  the  aalety  of  our  numbers  you 

Be  conf  nt.   'twas  alwaya  tbua.  " 

\.he4  ^'c  empbaaued  the  Importance  of  Ufa 


you  pleaded  the  priority  of  profits;  when  we 
spoke  of  little  children  in  unkempt  surround- 
in«?8  yoti  said.  "Look  to  the  State. "  You  scorn 
the  tolls,  the  abstinence,  and  the  perils  of 
the  miner  •  •  •  we  denounce  the  sense - 
less  <  that  withholds  from  the  miner 

the  ;  if  honorable  and  perilous  exer- 

tion. 

These  are  strong  words  but  when  he 
says  them.  I  can  hear  almost  every  miner, 
his  wife,  and  children,  whom  I  have 
known,  -        "    m. 

The    . ;:uttee  of  the  House  Labor 

Committoe.  which  has  l)een  studying  aid 
to  the  physically  handicapped,  and  of 
which  I  liuve  the  honor  to  be  chairman, 
was  astonished  to  learn  of  the  terrible 
toll  of  deaths  and  injuries  which  this 
industry  e.iacted,  of  the  manner  ir  which 
many  of  these  injured  ure  treated,  and 
of  the  helplessness  of  the  families  of  the 
victims.  The  records  of  this  committee 
sternly  point  to  the  necessity  for  cor- 
rection in  the  coal  indu.siry,  and  all  in- 
dustries, of  conditions  that  lead  to  lo.«s 
of  life  and  crippling  of  worker.--:  and  fcr 
improvement  in  living  standards  to  as- 
sure jjtrong  bodies  and  pood  health  of  tlie 
workers'  families. 

The  article  follows: 

Wh*t  the  Mtntss  Want 

I  By  K   C.  Adams,  editor.  United  Hine 

Workers"  Journal) 

The  Joint  wage  conference  in  Wathipgtcn 
last  month  between  the  United  Mine  Woikera 
of  America  and  the  bituminous  coai  oper- 
atora — the  second  to  be  held  on  a  basis  of 
national  representation— embraced  more 
than  the  custtimary  wage  meetings  such  as 
have  been  held  during  the  past  48  years. 

Equally  important.  If  not  more  so,  with 
a  wage  increase,  shortened  day  and  work- 
week (bitumiuuua  miners  have  been  working 
9  hours  a  day,  6  days  a  week— &4  hours  a  week 
where  the  operators  cho<ise  to  operate  the 
mines),  the  UMWA  called  for  the  establU-h- 
ment  of  a  health  and  welf.ire  fund  such 
as  has  prevailed  in  the  British  mines  for  the 
past  25  years,  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  on  each 
ton  of  coal  produced. 

OOMPAWY   ABUSES   IHinSTICATTO 

During  the  past  year  the  UMWA  has  em- 
ployed coal  miners  who  have  previously  served 
their  union  In  varying  official  capacities  and 
who  know  the  coal  camp  conditions  and  way 
of  life,  to  Investigate  the  abuses  by  coal  com- 
panies of  group  Insurance,  the  employment 
and  Inadequate  service  of  company  doctors, 
and  illegitimate  piacilcec  to  circumvent  and 
cheat  on  State  compensation  laws.  The  rev- 
elations coming  to  light  from  u  compUatlon 
of  the  reports  made  by  these  Investigators 
tell  an  inhuman  story  of  pruflteering  In  life 
Insurance,  compensation,  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  even  childbirth  by  many  companies  lo- 
cated in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Kentucky. 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia,  and  spotted  In 
other  field?,  as  weU  as  reaching  Into  western 
coal -producing  areas,  that  makes  one's  blood 
run  cold. 

Of  course,  the  worst  conditions  prevail  in 
the  States  named  for  the  reason  that  they 
were  the  last  to  be  completely  unionized  by 
the  UMWA. 

How  antiquated  and  un-American  the 
company  doctor  system  and  hoepltalizatlon 
are  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
In  certain  sections  of  Weat  Virginia  the  old 
Chinese  cuatom  of  dtecrlmlnatlon  as  between 
ihs  aexes  In  childbirth  preralla.  A  charge  of 
•26  ta  utm4»  toe  th»  delivery  of  a  girt,  while 
•ao  Is  maryi  for  the  delivery  of  a  boy 
Tbe  bojr  eux,  of  oourse.  as  per  the  old  Chinaae 
custom,  grow  into  mine  manpower,  while  the 


girl  In  the  isolated  mining  town  become*  a 
financial  llnbllity  which  In  considering  the 
family  btxlget  might  necessitate  wage  In- 
creases for  the  breadwinner  and  larger  hous- 
ing accommodations  lor  the  family. 

Throughout  the  year?  since  coal  minlns: 
bew;aii  In  the  United  States  a  huge  toll  of 
life  has  b«"en  "nuffed  cut  i'  as  a  re- 

sult of  Inadequate  s«fet>   r  ^^<^^  «* 

thorough  mine  ln«pection  and  pn  per  venti- 
lating facilities.  The  number  killed  In  Amer- 
ican coal  mines  from  all  causea  annually 
from  1906  to  1945  averaged  1,981  This 
figure  does  not  Include  the  men  who  died 
from  2  days  to  a  year  after  bu>talning  their 
m'urt""  and  who  are  listed  by  the  State  mln- 
.rtmeiits  In  the  accident  or  partially 
t^        -a  columns. 

The  average  Injured  annually  from  1930  to 
1944  toUled  66,968 

The  number  of  permanently  tot«lly  d;«- 
I'bled,  permanently  partially  disabled  and 
temporary  dlsabilltiPS  for  the  period  1930  to 
1944  totaled  1  004.524 

That  the  known  hazards  of  the  coal  tn- 
du--try  prevent  coal  operator.^  from  securing 
employees  at  will  is  best  attested  by  the  op- 
erators' own  statement,  in  which  they  reveal 
that  a  survey  of  171.984  employees  showed 
that  129.904 — or  75  64  percent — have  been 
employed  in  the  coal  mines  less  than  3  years. 

The  killed  and  injutpd  in  coal  minlrg  take 
such  a  large  human  foil  necessiiatinc  such 
great  replacements  of  manpower,  that  only 
25  percent  of  the  men  survive  for  a  reason- 
able tenu. e  of  service. 

Willful  negligence  In  the  enforcement  even 
of  inadequate  safety  laws  has  repeatedly  re- 
sulted in  major  disasters.  Despite  all  efforts 
to  achieve  compensation  legislation  com- 
mensurate with  the  Injuries  and  permanent 
disabilities  as  well  as  outrmht  death,  today's 
payments  are  totally  Inadequate,  Not  a  sin- 
gle coal  mining  State  provides  adequate  com- 
pensation to  maintain  a  widowed  family  or 
fairly  compensate  the  Injured. 

Ineffective  compensation  laws  have  aided 
In  the  perpetuation  of  the  so-called  company 
doctor  system  The  scourge  of  the  master 
and  servant  days  that  was  foisted  upon  the 
Amerlcim  coal  miners  by  nonunion  operators 
at  the  beginning  has  continued  on  down  to 
the  present  time,  embracing  approximately 
half  of  the  total  annual  coal  production. 

The  medical  service  under  this  system  Is 
mediocre  and  inadequate.  A  company  doctor 
does  much  more  than  treat  the  sick  and  in- 
jured. He  acts  as  a  company  representative 
In  compensation  cases.  He  is  the  company 
agent  In  Insurance  claims.  He  determines 
the  phjrelcal  fiuiess  of  Job  appUcanu. 

The  company  selects  a  doctor  of  Its  own 
choosing.  Although  his  salary  is  paid  out  of 
deductions  from  the  miners'  wage?,  the  doctor 
works  for  the  company,  not  for  the  employees. 
A  dccior  thus  selected  testifles  against  work- 
ers In  compensation  cases  where  the  com- 
pany disputes  the  extent  of  an  employee's 
Injuries.  He  does  the  company's  bidding  in 
parsing  upon  the  physical  fitness  of  Job  ap- 
plicants. 

swxrr  srr-iTP  roa  ow-neks 

In  many  cases  doctors  are  hired  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  will  treat 
compensation  cases  free  of  charge.  ThU  set- 
up pays  double  dividends  to  the  company : 

1.  It  transfers  to  the  miners,  who  pay  the 
doctor's  salary,  the  duty  Imposed  upon  the 
company  by  the  workmen  s  compensation 
law  or  paying  for  medical  treatment  of  in- 
jured  workers. 

2.  It  enables  the  company  to  show  low- 
cost  medical  maintenance,  thereby  entitling 
It  to  a  cut  m  lU  compensation  rate 

In  most  Instance*  where  group  Insurance 
prevails,  which  U  protection  b>  ught  out  of 
the  miner's  pocket  book,  the  insurance  con- 
tract Is  made  with  the  coal  oompany;  the  com- 
pany has  the  supreme  word  through  the  cm- 
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pany  doctor  system  In  determining  the  claim- 
ant's eligibility.  The  rates  charged  coal  min- 
ers are  exorbitant.  Insurance  companies  ad- 
mittedly "Increase  their  base  rates  for  coal 
miners  due  to  the  nature  and  harards  of  the 
Industry."  For  nonoccupational  health  and 
accident  Insurance  they  add  an  average  flat 
40  percent  of^the  base  rates. 

Under  what  is  known  as  an  experience  rat- 
ing system  of  adjusting  cost  of  Insurance 
premlumi.  earned  rebates  are  paid  to  the  coal 
compi^ny  contracting  for  the  Insurance.  But. 
althou'^h  Insurance  companies  maintain  that 
ns  a  general  rule  covered  miners  nre  given 
their  thare  of  the  rebate.  Insurance  compan- 
ies have  no  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  division 
of  th»*  rebated  funds  among  covered  miners 
and  they  receive  no  report  on  the  disposition 
of  such  rebates. 

The  Mine  Workers'  Investigation  disclosed 
further  that  in  most  districts  miners  partic- 
ipate In  group  hospitalization  plans,  but  the 
hospitals  entering  Into  these  agreements  are, 
fcr  the  most  part,  virtually  inaccessible  owing 
to  their  distance  from  the  mine,  ranging  up 
to  160  miles:  they  are  understafled  and  lack- 
ing in  modern  equipment  and  ambulance 
service.  For  the  poor  service  provided  them 
and  their  dependents  under  hospitalization 
Insurance,  the  miners  are  currently  paying  an 
average  of  $195  monthly.  - 

In  addition  to  what  he  pays  Into  the  burial 
fund  and  for  hospitalization,  the  miner  pays 
an  average  of  tl  94  a  month  for  medical  serv- 
ice and  S2  56  for  accident  insurance.  None  of 
the£e  fees,  however,  entitles  him  to  dental 
care.  In  most  Instances,  he  also  must  pay  an 
additional  fee  for  certain  vaccines,  special 
medicines  and  treatments,  such  as  X-ray  and 
radium,  and  for  house  calls  beyond  prescribed 
limits.  Delivery  of  his  child  costs  him  from 
$10  to  $30,  ambulance  service  from  $10  to 
$30. 

Base  e::penses  for  medical  treatment,  etc., 
average  87  74  per  month.  The  "extras"  bring 
the  total  average  check-off  per  month  up  to 
an  estimated  $10  68  to  $12.68. 

The  basic  reason  why  the  mine  workers 
have  been  unable  to  correct  the  inhuman 
relations  by  forcing  the  operators  to  give 
prcater  consideration  to  human  problems 
during  the  past  50  years  lies  In  the  fact  that 
It  was  not  until  1941  that  the  miners  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  the  captive  mines  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  mines  in  all  other  non- 
union areas,  to  accept  the  union  shop  and 
sign  a  written  agreement  with  the  United 
Mine  workers  of  America. 

Since  that  date  the  war  has  been  on.  Gov- 
ernment "burrocrats"  have  been  in  the  sad- 
dle, and  It  has  been  Impossible  to  Induce 
any  Government  acency,  official  or  otherwise, 
to  five  serious  consideration  to  the  slaughter 
In  American  coal  mines. 

Prior  to  the  convening  of  the  wage  confer- 
ence the  operators  began  an  attack  upon  the 
proposed  health  and  welfare  fund  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  Injured  and  care  of 
widov.-s  and  orphans,  the  establishment  of 
which  thev  felt  certain  the  UMWA  would 
propose.  Castigating  the  operators  for  Jump- 
ing the  gun.  President  Lewis  charged  that  the 
operators  "must  think  that  the  public  Is 
Interested  In  continuing  killings  In  the  min- 
ing industry,"  and  then  he  asked  the  opera- 
tors If  thev"would  agree  with  the  UMWA  to 
ask  Dr.  Gallup  to  take  a  poll  of  the  country" 
on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  opera- 
tors should  accept  a  clause  In  the  contract 
which  would  provide  as  follows: 

"The  contracting  parties  recognize  that  the 
loss  of  life  m  coal  mines  and  the  ratio  of 
Injuries  is  too  great  to  be  condoned  In  any 
civilized  country,  and  the  operators  signatory 
to  this  contract  agree  that  henceforth  they 
will  meticulously  carry  out  and  put  Into  effect 
every  safety  recommendation  made  by  the 
inspectors  of  the  United  States  in  the  employ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines." 


While  having  the  right  of  Inspection  of  coal 
mines  In  any  State.  Federal  mine  inspectors 
can  only  recommend  Improvements  and  safe- 
guards and  the  adoption  of  new  mining 
methods.  They  have  no  power  to  enforce 
such  recommendations. 

"Such  a  provision  In  the  next  contract." 
declared  Lewis,  "will  reduce  the  killings  In 
West  Virginia  and  In  every  other  State,  and 
under  the  moral  law  of  Christendom  the  sav- 
ing of  life  to  a  fellow  human  being  Is  a  meri- 
torious act."  Then  he  queried:  "Will  you 
do  it?" 

There  was  no  answer. 


Without  Food  There  Will  Be  No  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  April  5,  1946 

Mrs.    DOUGLAS    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  a 
radio  broadcast  made  on  April  16,  1946, 
over  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  net- 
work.   It  expresses  the  thought  that  we 
should  return  to  rationing  at  once.    We 
cannot  build  foundations  of  peace  in  a 
hungry  world  where  500.000,000  people 
face  starvation. 
The  radio  broadcast  follows: 
Announcer.  Tonight  Headline  Edition  fea- 
tures the  question  of  food  for  Europe.     Our 
guest  is  California's  Congresswoman  from  the 
I-ourteenth  District,  Hklen  Gahagan  Doug- 
las, who  will  speak  from  Washington.     Mrs. 
Douglas  speaks   tonight  for  the  Union   for 
Democratic   Action,  a  national  nonpartisan 
citizen's  organization, 

Mr.  Leach.  Mrs.  Douglas,  what  Is  the  truth 
about  the  food  situation  abroad? 

Mis.  Douglas.  Food — or  rather  the  lac^  of 
It— headlines  every  edition  of  all  European 
papers.  Hui.ger  is  more  than  a  word  in  Italy,- 
China,  Holland.  Yugoslavia.  Greece.  In  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  hunger  means  infants  whose 
skin  hangs  in  folds,  infants  who  don't  learn 
to  walk  or  talk.  It  means  rachitic  children, 
tubercular  children.  It  means  death.  Hun- 
dreds of  men  and  women  are  dying  daily  on 
the  streets  of  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  The 
death  rate  is  rising  throughout  Europe.  To- 
day, famine,  literally  threatens  one-fourth  of 
the  earth's  population— 500,000.000  people. 

Mr.   Leach.    What   does    that   mean,    Mrs. 
Douglas,  In  terms  of  daily  diet? 

Mrs.  Douglas  According  to  the  food  pamph- 
let published  by  the  Union  for  Democratic 
Action  which  every  Americaan  ought  to  read 
It  means  that  Vienna's  population  of  more 
than  a  million  live  on  a  diet  of  bread  and 
peas.    It  means  that  fresh  meat  and  potatoes 
are  nonexistent  in  Holland.     It  means  that 
the    people    of    Hungary    must    live    mainly 
on    bread.     And   even   bread    Is   rationed    In 
Italy,  Holland,  France,  Russia,  and  Sweden, 
Translated  into  calories,  the  picture  Is  even 
more   desperate.     The   experts   tell   us    that 
people  must  have  a  minimum  of  2.650  cal- 
ories.    We  here   In   America   average   about 
3  300  calories  a  day.    But  the  people  of  Aus- 
tria Finland,  Hungary.  Germany.  Spain,  Hol- 
land, France,  Greece,  Belgium.  Bulgaria,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Poland,  and  Yugoslavia 
are  getting  considerably  less  than  2,500  cal- 
ories dally.  ^      ,.. 
Mr    Leach.  Why  In  your  opinion  should 
America  be   responsible   for  feeding  Europe 
and  Asia.  Mrs.  Douglas? 


Mrs.  Douglas.  The  problem  of  feeding  Eu- 
rope is  more  than  a  humane  or  ethical 
question.  General  Eisenhower  said  that 
"without  food  there  will  be  no  peace."  He's 
right.  Hungry  people  are  desperate  people. 
If  they  must  go  to  war  to  get  food,  they'll 
go  to  war.  And,  If  they  must  make  a  choice 
between  food  without  freedom  and  freedom 
without  food— they'll  take  food.  America 
wants  peace.  America  wants  a  democratic 
world.  She  must  do  her  share,  shoulder  her 
responsibility.  If  she  Is  to  have  either  of 
them.  Our  farms  and  factories  remain  In- 
tact. We  must  feed  our  allies  and  those 
■we  liberated  until  they  can  replenish  their 
own  supplies. 

Mr.  Leach.  What  can  the  average  radio 
listener  do  about  It? 

Mrs,  Douglas.  A  great  deal.  Mr.  Leach,  a 
great  deal.  American  food  production  Is  up 
33  percent.  We  can  ship  millions  of  tons  of 
food  to  Europe.  And  we  will  do  it  If  Ameri- 
cans Insist  that  we  return  to  rationing  and 
make  the  excess  available  to  a  starving  world. 
If  other  Americans  write  to  their  Representa- 
tives and  their  Senators,  Congress  will  sup- 
port the  program  for  food  relief  and  price 
protection.  The  continuance  of  OPA.  inci- 
dentally. Is  an  integral  part  of  the  food  pic- 
ture. I  say  tonight  that  an  Increase  In  food 
prices  here  will  Increase  deaths  all  over  the 
world.  That's  obvious.  If  prices  rise,  hun- 
gry countries  and  UNRRA  will  be  forced  to 
buy  less  with  the  money  they  have  to  spend 
to  buy  food.  That's  up  to  the  American 
people  too.  They  must  fight  for  the  contin- 
uance of  OPA. 

Americans,  Mr.  Leach,  might  take  a  lesson 
from  the  English.  England  is  eating  even 
less  than  It  ate  during  the  war,  A  magazine 
editor  Just  returned  from  England,  tells  me 
that  everyone  in  Britain  goes  to  bed  hungry 
every  night  of  the  week.  Decplte  this,  how- 
ever, England  has  volunteered  to  tighten  Its 
belt  even  further  and  share  what  little  fofxl 
It  has  with  Europe.  And  Mr.  Leach,  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  enlist  their  support  In  the 
fight  for  food  for  Europe  ought  to  start  now. 
tonight,  for  the  next  90  days  are  crucial  If 
we  are  to  keep  Europe  alive  until  the  harvest 
Is  gathered. 


Health  Insurance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  J.  MILLER 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  President's  request  for  a  national 
health  program  is  not  only  political  but 
socialized  medicine.  Just  why  this  radi- 
cal left-wing  group  of  this  administration 
should  be  urging  a  change  in  the  present 
high-standard  medical  care  now  being 
given  by  our  physicians  to  the  public  is, 
indeed.  diflScult  to  understand.  A  regi- 
mented medical  profession  means  regi- 
mentation of  the  American  people.  It 
would  mean  a  poor  quahty  of  care,  and 
one  which  would  not  be  pleasing  to  the 
individual  who  becomes  ill. 

The  following  letter  points  out  very 
clearly  some  of  the  facts  which  would 
develop  should  the  President's  national 
health  program  be  adopted: 
health  insukance 

Newspapers  are  running  articles  about  the 
Federal  health  Insurance  recently  proposed 
by  President  Truman,    They  all  seem  to  be 
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en  by  persona  who  are  not  doctors.  Mo,«t 
tqera  are  written  by  iudt\iduals  whc  tavor 
control  because  they  are  already  slaves 
Government  pay  check.    Thoee  who  favor 
Truman  Federal   health  plan  cannot  be 
U)  ret^imentation  or  be  against  so- 
medlclne.   tor   the  plan   is  alined  at 
awuy  the  treedum  of  the  patient,  and 
of    the   doctors   who   attempt   to  serve 
It  U  not  (or  the  common  g<)Od.     It  is 
American  as  communism,  national  ao- 
.  or  fascism. 
Government  insurance  plan  is  free  from 
1.  and  no  plan  yet  prop' 
<..e  o\er  our  prej>eiit   \xi\^ 
lly  Americiui  ir.ethud  uf  medical  prat- 
It  stands  to   reason   that  uur  pre.'^ent 
od  of  medical  attention  cannot  be  put 
Federal  contml  unless  people  like  Fed- 
controls  more  than  they  do  tcday      The 
nentatlon    of    so    personal    a    matter    as 
cal     attention    cannct    be    Ruocpssfully 
uptjn   rrp>  ■.  log  Ap- 

er    our    in  i    Amer:  ,    ,     ,  : 

cil  practice.  American  paiienis  and  ^ !.  <  - 
is    have    enjoyed    unrestricted    (retu   in 
ndepcndence     Under  it.  Ameriian  medi- 
have  led  all  other  countries  the  world 
In  giving  consistently  hl(;h  quality  medl- 
rvice  to  all  the  people  without  fear  or 
.  and  to  the  indigent  without  price.     It 
not  ma*ie  the  poor  pay  for  the  rich  a-s 
Federal    health    scheme    and    insurance 
ine  would  dtj. 

,  but   not   least,  the  American  doctor 

Inviolate   the  confidences  with   which 

]iatlent  trusts  him.     He  does  not  divulge 

the  Oovernmrnt.   any   insurance  com- 

.  or  any  thim  Under  the  present 

-patient   n  .  .ip.   nobody  can   get 

records,  (or  the  doctor  caters  only  to 

;>atient   who  employs   him.   and   nobody 

Delda  any  financial,  political,  or  recrimi- 

club  over  his  head.    This  unregulated 

patient  relationship  Is  simple,  direct. 

plicated,  cheaper,  and  fairer  than  any 

method   yet   proposed   or   in   operation 

other  country. 

AnUAN  U.  SCOLTSN.  M.  O. 
PollTUIND.   M.«INK. 
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Liaz  Award  to  Dr.  £.  H.  Gary 


EXTKNSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

or  TIXA.S 

rW  Tin  SKMATK  or  TH«  UNITED  STATES 

Wcpnesdav.  April  17  'levtalatirr  day  of 

Tufsdav.  March  5>.  1946 

CONNALLY.    Mr  Pmldent.  I  a%k 

VBMiioiou*  conftmt  to  have  prmt«d  In  the 
App  tidix  of  tht  Record  .•(om«>  newspaper 
cllpitngs  rmpttUnt  Dr.  E.  H.  Cary.  of 
Dall  in.  Tex.,  a  very  famous  and  outstand- 
Ing  phyKician  and  hurireon  of  my  State. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  clippings 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(  Hows: 

irroiri  The  Dallas  <Te.:  )  Dally  Times  Hernid 
of  February  21,   1»4«| 

Da  t  H.  Cakt  AccoRorD  1945  Lrjfz  Award 
HoMoa — Physician  Chosfn  for  Lkadexship 
IN  [mcvic  Cxtrm 

Edward  Henry  Cary,  outstanding  Dallas 
a  jrtceon  and  medical  educator  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  was  acclaimed  Thursday  as 
the  c  utstandiug  citizen  of  Dallas  during  1945 
for  h  s  work  as  founder  and  guiding  genitu  cf 
the  Kfeat  medical  center  of  the  Southwestern 
Foundation. 


At  a  luncheon  at  noon  Thursday  at  the 
Baker  Hotel  Texas  Room.  Dr  Cary  was  pre- 
sented wtih  the  annual  Lina  Award,  a  plaque 
presented  by  Llna  Bros.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented by  Frank  UcNeny.  chairman  of  the 
cnmmlttec  winch  selected  Dr.  Cary  ever  a  field 
of  nominees  that  included  out.<tanding  lead- 
ers m  many  fields  of  endeavor. 

Mr  McNeny  extended  his  appreciation  to 
Linz  Bran  .  donors  of  the  award,  and  the 
Times  Herald,  sponsors,  declaring  the  two 
were  "dominant  factors  in  the  development 
of  Dallas  to  its  high  state  of  civic  con- 
scluu.-iness.' 

In  accepting  the  award.  Dr.  Cary  expressed 
thanks  to  Lina  Bros.,  and  "the  community 
of  Dallas  " 

"So  many  ran^iflcent  men  have  done  their 
duty  in  Dallas  that  to  h'  -  '  'ed  as  one  of 
those   honcred   is   very  m. '    he   said. 

"But    I    could    have    nc  hinv? 

■*ithciit  the  support  of  .  the 

:.  .  .  ion  trustees,  and   the  ciiizt-nship  of 

The  award  was  a  silver  shield  on  a  ma- 
ncgany  base.  On  the  shield  were  inscribed 
the  words:  "For  the  hlfi;b  Ideals  and  noble 
.1^.  from  which  your  splendid  work  hna 
ited  in  greatest  benefit  to  the  ci>mmunity 
uf  Dallas,  this  pre.'ventatlon  Is  made  by  Llnz 
Bn-s  " 

Albert  hinr.  president  of  Llnz  Bros., 
opened  the  met-ting. 

ONE  HUieOBIO  NINITT-riVE  NOMINATIONS 

The  committee  bad  a  difflcult  task  in 
reaching  the  final  decision.  Mr.  McNeny  said, 
reporting  that  more  than  50  persona  were 
presented   in  some   195  nominations. 

"It  Is  a  mcvini?  thliifi;  to  read  as  in  a  great 
volume  a  record  of  the  gcxjd  deeds  of  one's 
fellowmen."  Mr  McNeny  said  of  the  nomi- 
nations 

Among  the  nominations,  those  that  im- 
pressed the  committee  m<ist  were  for  service- 
men, Mr  McNeny  said.  'Their  gallantry  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  mere  civic  duty" 
But.  he  pointed  nut,  the  rules  of  the  award 
as  set  down  over  m,«ny  years  require  that 
the  service  be  rendered  directly  to  the  com- 
munity. 

However,  he  said,  when  all  nominations 
were  In.  one  name  led  all  the  rest  In  pre- 
senting the  award,  Mr  McNeny  said  to  Dr. 
Cary : 

Da  CAST  a  WORK  crrao 

"The  hli;hest  achievement  of  any  calling 
la  the  character  and  devotion  of  the  men  who 
give  It  leadership  It  is  ^.iven  to  few  men  to 
excel  In  their  chosen  profession  and  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  the  good  will  and  friend- 
ship of  apparently  all  of  those  engaged  In  the 
profession. 

"And  it  la  given  to  fewer  stilt  to  rise  to  the 
highest  luitlonal  nfflir  ai*:, n  the  gift  of  the 
members  o(  the  i  •  o  (ew  IndcMl 

Is  given  the  ca^...,    i •■»inc  thess  nc- 

compllshments    with    that    o(    outstauding 
civic  achievement. 

'T>»>lM  ts  deeply  cooaclous  cf  and  deeply 

i>  aU<>  of  UM  great  bumanlUriaii 

which   Is  emerging   und'-r    yuur 

:  tership.      If    ws    bavs    i  ap- 

!  '.he  sentiments   of    the    ^iulty. 

1  xpecu  you  to  heal  tu  hurts. 

di  oehalf  of  Llnz  Bros  .  the  Times-Herald 
and  the  Lins  award  committee  and.  too,  I 
presume  to  speak  for  the  entire  coniniunity, 
I  esteem  It  the  highest  privilege  to  present 
to  you  the  Llnz  award  for  crowning  civic 
achievement.  And  by  the  authority  vested  in 
me  by  these  groups.  I  designate  you  Dallas' 
Citizen  No.  1  for  194«  ' 

AOS  MzoiCAL  ccirrxa 

As  iMT5ldent  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 

Southwestern  Medical  Foundation.  Dr.  Cary 

the  dream  en  which  he  worked  for  many 

expand  into  a  full-fledged  reality  dur- 


ing the  year  Just  past.  Opening  In  1&4.1.  a 
war  year,  the  medical  school  operated  by  the 
foundation  Immediately  gained  favor  of  the 
medical  priJe&sion. 

Dtiring  that  same  year  the  citizens  of 
Dallas  made  known  their  whole-hearted  sup- 
port bv  contributing  |l.£00,000.  of  which 
•  l.COOuOO  was  set  aside  a^  a  building  lund. 
During  ISHo  the  school  prospered,  {gained  m 
siudeut  oody  and  (acuity  and  established  a 
strong  position  In  the  community.  Under 
Dr.  Cary's  leadership,  the  Insittuticn  s  fu- 
ture was  infcured  when  Dallas  again  came 
■'■)  the  cash.  •1.315.0U0  (or  a  S-year 
and. 

1  ut   the   yet  short  srrvire   of   the 

fou; .   :;.   its  driMng   force   has  been    the 

DrIIas  physician,  who  will  be  li  years  old 
next  Thursday  Despite  hi.s  advanced  yeirs. 
a  busy  medical  practice,  far-reaching  ci*.  ic 
leader.shlp  and  business  affairs  i  id  the 

realm  of  the  average  medical  ;  .  .    Cary 

ga\e  heavily  of  his  t;me  ant!  mui.ty  to  insure 
the  luiure  of  Dallas  as  the  medial  cn.ttr 
of  the  Southwest. 

COLLECE   CaOWS   RAriDlV 

Under  Dr.  Carys  leader^h!p  the  founda- 
tion and  ns  college  have  made  rapid  str  de« 
Since  opening  33  months  ago.  Ihe  Dallas 
Venereal  Clinic  has  won  national  rcco»cnl- 
tion    for    its   work   on  The   cl.nlc 

was  selected  as  one  of  i  in  the  Na'ion 

to  receive  frraiits  trom  liie  Nation.il  Rf^i.rch 
Council  T'lie  Buchanan  Blood  and  Plr  sma 
Center  at  Baylor  Hospital  continued  on  its' 
program  of  research  and  humanitarian  work. 
There  are  many  other  outstanding  achieve- 
ments. 

The  college  already  has  been  ranked  class  A 
by  the  Council  on  Medical  Education  of  the 
American  Medical  A.<tsociat:on.  During  the 
early  months  of  1945  plans  were  begtin  for 
the  medical  schuo>' buildings. 

Edward  Henry  Cary  was  born  Ff  bruarv  28. 
187'J.  in  Union  Sprinm.  Aln  .  the  sen  of  James 
Milton  Cary  and  Lucy  Powell  Cary,  ^olld 
Southerners  of  Eiigl'.sh  dt^rrnt.  He  (;riw 
up  In  Union  Springs,  attending  preparatory 
school  St  Union  Springs  Academy  In  1898 
Dr  Cary  received  Ms  medical  decree  I  rem 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Colletre.  New  York 
Uiiiverslty.  and  Literned  at  Bellevue  and  at 
the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

AcnvT  cmc  lkaocr 

Dr.  Cary  came  to  Dallas  on  completion  cf 
his  Internship  and  immediately  went  Into 
medical   practice  and    ••  '         i    1902 

until  1943.  when  It  mo\  .  ^le  wns 

professor  of  oplhulmoloKy  and  (<t(>laryn|{<  logy 
and  head  of  that  department  at  Baylor, 
Dean  of  Bsylor  Medical  H<  h.>(>l  irom  IWt  2  to 

1922.  h*-  '—    ^<-    -     ■    •• -  -   -     '>:9. 

Oihrr  I  in 

of  the  tj.  ^.,>;   .1..  I.'  .ji   to 

laVft      rl.,,.in...r,    .   (     !ii.  ■■  9    to 

'   •  ,  1  III  i  1.      I   '  l.t    «■  .•  :I  I  i  ■  .i| 

•  1,'      ■-  in«-     (H  ,  I,  o  ,    I  (if 

tlis  advi"-  r-,  ixiiifd  of  (hr  •ehi'ijl  and  h<«|)ltal. 
In  bu flairs   Dr   Cwry  is  president  ft 

the  Car .  drr  Itiven linen t  Co  .  president 

of  the  N'  ^  '^  Hospital,  and  a  diricvor 

of   Rep'  .il   Bunk      He   heads   the 

Cary  clinic 
Other     positloM    Include    president     and 

chairman  of  the  board  o(  the  National  Phy- 
sicians Committee,  president  of  the  eld  Krs- 
sler  Plan  Association,  chairman  of  the  dis- 
trict medical  examiners  board  in  World  War  I 
and  member  of  the  Selective  Service  Appeals 
Board  In  World  War  II.  organizer  of  the  Bay- 
lor Hospital  unit  which  served  in  France  dur- 
ing World  War  I^^iast  president  of  the  1  exas 
Philosophical  Society,  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  member  and  past  •.ru^- 
tee  of  the  American  Medical  A5^  and 

president   of   a    number   of    m*',  :i>ups. 

Including  the  American  Medical  Asscciaticn. 
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Cub  and  lodpe  afflliatlons  include  Critics 
Club.  Dallas  Athletic  Club.  Dallas  Country 
Club,  Brookhollow  Country  Club,  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  and  a  Shrincr.  and 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  First  Families  of 
Virginia. 

The  Linz  award  Is  presented  annually  to 
the  Dallasite  who  is  selected  by  a  committee 
of  Judges  as  having  rendered  the  greatest 
service  to  the  community  during  the  past 
year.  The  award  Is  sponsored  by  the  Times 
Herald,  which  received  nominations  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks  during  January  and 
February. 

[From  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  of 
Februaiy  23.  1946] 
award  to  dr  cart 
The  designation  of  Dr.  Edward  H.  Cary  as 
the  recipient  of  the  Linz  award  was  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  as  viewed  against  several  dif- 
ferent backgrounds  Oi  civic  affairs  and  devel- 
opment. He  clearly  deserved  the  award  on 
the  basis  of  the  merit  for  which  It  Is  specifi- 
cally given:  "High  ideals  and  noblr  aims 
•  •  •  resulting  In  greatest  benefit  to  the 
community  of  Dallas"  during  the  last  year. 
But  in  winning  the  award  on  this  basis.  Dr. 
Cary  exemplified  also  the  especial  and  In- 
creasing need  of,  and  opportunity  for,  ^^oad 
service  to  humanity  in  a  day  of  specializa- 
tion. He  ir.a  specialist  in  his  own  profession, 
but  it  was  liot  as  a  professional  that  he  won 
the  award,  even  though  It  was  through  his 
profession  that  he  entered  the  field  of  civic 
service  In  which  the  choice  Is  made. 

There  are  men  who  devote  themselves  ex- 
clusively to  their  specialized  fields  and.  by 
doing  so,  greatly  benefit  humanity.  Tlus 
has  been  peculiarly  true  of  the  field  cf  medi- 
cine. But  there  must  always  be  the  Dr. 
Carys  to  take  the  general  as  well  as  the  spe- 
cialized view.  Otherwise,  our  social  develop- 
ment would  fall  apart  for  lack  of  something 
to  knltr^tt  together. 

In  passing  It  should  be  noted  that,  while 
Dr  Cary  wins  the  award  for  1945.  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  year  Is  really  the  accumulation 
of  a  quarter  of  century  of  untiring  effort 
toward  an  end.  For  many  years,  he  has 
dreamed  of  a  great  medical  center  here,  not 
merely  because  he  aspired  to  build  such  a 
center  for  his  hon  c  city,  but  because  he 
saw  the  logical  need  of  one  for  the  service 
of  city,  of  the  surrounding  region,  and— 
through  medical  research— service  to  hu- 
jr^'iilty  throughout  the  world. 

The  Llnz  awaid  Is  fittingly  given.  Tlie 
people  of  the  community  should  follow 
through  with  the  kind  of  recrgnltlon  and 
purport  thi.t  111  fully  materialize  Dr.  Cary's 
quarter-century  vision. 


Foreicn  Policy  and  the  British  Loan 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALItORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVFii 

Fridau.  April  5.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  Include 
my  speech  on  foreign  policy  and  the 
British  loan,  which  was  made  in  New 
York  City  on  January  31;  Louisville.  Ky., 
on  February  24;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  March 
11:  Boston.  Mass..  on  March  24.  1946: 

Foreign  policy.    What  Is  foreign  policy? 

Policy  means  "a  settled  course,"  Foreign, 
"something  not  native  or  domestic." 

Why  don't  we  drop  the  word  "foreign"?  It 
would  help  us  to  settle  our  course. 


In  a  universe  where  an  association  of  plan- 
ets Is  dreamed  of,  when  we  can  send  radar 
massages  to  the  moon  and  get  back  an 
answer  In  2' 2  seconds,  to  think  and  talk 
of  our  policy  in  relation  to  the  English,  the 
French,  the  Russians,  the  Chinese,  the  Mexi- 
cans, the  Canadians,  or  any  other  peoples 
as  foreign  is  outworn,  outlived,  antiquated, 
obsolete. 

The  whole  world  has  become  the  corner 
drugstore. 

Is  not  every  place  on  the  earth  our  local- 
ity? Find  me  today  the  spot  foreign  on  our 
globe. 

All  affairs  have  become  domestic.  Their 
effect  upon  us  intimate — immediate. 

"We    the    people    of    the    United    Nations 
•     •     •"     We  modeled  those  words  in  our 
living.    Faith  in  men  was  our  standard. 
No  longer  are  men  foreign  to  men. 
The  "four  freedoms"  are  not  foreign  to  the 
desires  of  any  man — white,  black  or  yellow. 
There  are  different  words  to  express  free- 
dom.    But   It   doesn't   matter   how   you   ex- 
press it.    It  matters  only  that  you  have  It. 

And  our  policy  in  relation  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  can  never  again  be  foreign  If 
that  policy  is  based  upon  the  principle  we 
believe  In— the  principle  to  which  we  profess 
loyalty — the  principle  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted before  the  peoples  of  the  world— in 
the  Jungles,  the  mountains,  the  deserts,  in 
the  villages,  the  farms,  and  In  the  cities — 
the  principle  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
human  person — the  principle  of  the  equality 
of  man. 

For  the  recognition  of  man's  equalness,  cut 
of  which  our  oneness  alone  can  grow,  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  existence  tomorrow. 

We  shall  determine  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  that  ex- 
istence. 

There  is  no  security  against  the  atomic 
bomb — against  world  chaos — except  through 
International  cooperation. 

International  cooperation  has  meaning 
only  If  the  welfare  of  men  is  the  end  of  all 
our  endeavors— the  well-being  of  human 
b?ings  the  end  of  all  our  labors. 
We  have  agreed  to  that. 
Under  our  people's  charter,  we  have  de- 
clared war  against  intolerance,  poverty,  dis- 
ease, illiteracy,  against  the  economic  irregu- 
larties  th.nt  breed  wars. 

We  have  written  the  creed.  We  have  de- 
clared the  policy.  Together  we  will  secure 
the  future  common  to  all  of  us — foreign  to 
none— or  there  will  be  no  future. 

Our  share  in  welding  the  human  family 
Into  a  harmonious  oneness  Is  privileged— is 
great.  We  have  much  to  give.  Much  will  be 
asked  of  uh.  We  are  young— healthy— 
strong— rich  in  material  goods  and  power. 

But  the  greatest  power  we  can  wield  is  the 
power  of  morality, 

Toili  •'  when  the  extension  of  freedom  In 
the  world  is  the  common  goal,  wc  must  Ictid 
the  way.  Out  of  the  freedom  we  have  won 
I  i'>)ed,  v.e  khould   find  our  greateet 

t. 

Ill  iito  future  days,  which  we  ieek  to 
make  secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world 
founded  upon  four  essential  human  free- 
dom*, 

•The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion'—everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  second  Is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way— everywhere  In 
the  world. 

"The  third  Is  freedom  from  want — which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life  for  its  In- 
habitants— everywhere  In  the  world. 

"The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  In  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  In  a  position  to  commit  an  act 
of  physical  aggression  against  any  neigh- 
bor— anywhere  in  the  world. 


"Freedom  means  the  supremacy  of  human 
rights  everywhere.  Our  support  goes  to  those 
who  struggle  to  gain  those  rights  or  keep 
them.  Our  strength  is  our  unity  of  pur- 
pose. 

"To  that  high  concept  there  can  be  no 
end  save  victory." 

These  words  were  forged,  to  freemen,  to 
release  their  strength.  People  were  the  con- 
cern when  these  words  were  written. 

A  sleeping  paralysis  gripped  man's  heart 
and  mind  in  that  hour, 

Hope  for  the  extension  of  liberty — greater 
liberty — mobilized  the  strength  that  was 
needed  to  repel  the  forces  of  evil  that  threat- 
ened man.     People  had  to  be  mobilized. 

Will  we  forget  that  It  Is  people  now  we 
must  mobilize  to  win  the  peace? 

Man's  hopes  are  to  be  found  in  the  "four 
freedoms."  He  told  us,  that  good  and  gentle 
man  who  understood,  that  If  there  was  to  be 
peace,  it  must  be  a  peoples  peace.  Prophetic 
words. 

The  danger — the  Immediate  danger — Is 
passed.  But  unless  the  "four  freedoms"  are 
living  words,  emblazoned  In  our  hearts  and 
minds,  and  unless  hourly,  in  our  everyday 
workaday  lives  we  measure  our  acts  by  the 
yardstick  of  the  "four  freedoms,"  there  is  no 
future. 

We  who  have  enjoyed  freedom,  we  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  all  our  power, 
must  use  that  power  for  others.  Morality  Is 
demanded  of  us  as  our  pas.'^port  for  tomor- 
row. 

There  is  but  a  short  time  left  to  put  our 
house — the  w-orld  house — In  order. 

We  must  grow  up — mature.  Develop  our 
understanding. 

We  are  so  quick  and  easy  In  our  fear  and 
suspicion  of  others.  We  forget  that  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  fear  and  suspicion  In 
International  affairs  today  Is  doubt  as  to 
our  long-range  commitments — the  commit- 
ments of  the  American  people. 

The  fear  of  our  Isolation  again,  the  fear 
of  our  Indecision,  of  our  withdrawal  from 
the  challenge  of  our  responsibility  Is  the 
greatest  single  cause  of  mistrust  among  all 
nations  today. 

So  long  as  the  possibility  of  our  withdrawal 
exists,  whether  physical,  economic,  or  moral, 
no  other  nation  will  be  able  to  completely 
abandon  its  own  selfishness  In  "hullding  up 
Its  own  security  by  the  old,  costly,  danger- 
ous methods — methods  which  are  tempo- 
rary shots  In  the  arm — methods  which  only 
achieve  temporary  balance,  the  sort  of  bal- 
ance which  crumbles. 

The  next  time  that  sort  of  balance  crum- 
bles, there  may  be  no  one  left  to  pick  up  the 
pieces. 

Our  strength  isn't  questioned.  Our  abil- 
ity Isn't  questioned.  But  the  strength  of 
our  morality  is  to  be  proven. 

Tfjdav  if  the  peoples  of  the  world  really 
bell'  - 1  the  first  concern  of  this  people's 

K(..>  JN   Its  own   people   they   would 

knriw  tltsl  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  safe. 

'ihai'H  why  they  loved  and  believed  In 
Franklin  K(N>Hevel t— because  be  t>elleved  In 
the  Ainericnn  i  euple.  and  therefore  In  all 
people. 

It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  It  Is  none- 
theless true,  that  our  own  prouperity  is  asked 
first  of  us. 

Are  we  to  be  prosperous  or  not?  This  Is 
asked  not  because  we  cannot  afford  another 
depression,  but  because  the  world  cannot 
afford  cur  having  another  depression. 

You  see.  full  employment  wasn't  Just 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  promise — Henry  Wal- 
laces dream. 

The  answers  to  the  questions  we  are  asked 
In  our  own  backyard  are  awaited  anxiously 
In  the  corner  drug  store. 

Are  we  going  to  maintain  our  domestic 
productivity  by  the  maintenance  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  cf  our  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural workers  and  farmers? 


A22.']6 


Or    are   |ire    K'^inK 
wealth  to 


:p  (II  a  slt-d 
let  the  ver  blo<xl  of  ou; 
errnfimic-  veins' 

Will  w?  (uUy  use  our  trained  labor  force 
that  Is  be  ter  trained  and  larger  than  ever 
brfcre.  or  .-ill  we  let  part  of  It  rot  and  with 
that  rottli  g  destroy  the  purchasing  power 
that  aasui  n  properlty  and  freedom  from 
want  and  1  ear  In  the  world? 

faqfnries.  our  railroads  were  not 
the  war.  Will  we  bomb  them 
irh  "'cloaed""  signw  This  is 
which  Is  being  awaited,  for  we 
cannot  quarantine  unemploymetit.  We  will 
export  It  t<  I  the  world. 

If  we  caf  not  operate  at  close  to  maxfmum 
sh  1  "     the  rest  of  the  world 

a  di  ..   from  which  we  and 

ot  recover. 
Internat  onal   policy  and   domestic  policy 
are  not  tw  >  !*eparate  policies.     They  are  one. 
Th«y  must  be  consistent. 

Can  we    -efuse  to  pass  the  FEPC  bill  and 


Our 
bombed    i:: 
n<~w    in  pe  ice 
the  answe 


.    w|> 

(  .     .;;to 

they  may  ; 


exi>ect   the 
about  the 


elections 
charge  p 
free  ele<  ' 


the  world 
by  the  sp;i 
do  not  live 


In^  to  pull 


^^' 


f 

\. 

aluoe. 

tage    from 

world 
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to    allow    concentrated 
*  :ke  again  and 
ny  Btop  In  our 


AhiLe  peuples ' 


'   protests 
the  sub- 
Where  la  the 


Can  we  ^xpect  the  nonwhlte  peoples— and 
tute  the  majority  of  the  human 


t_hey  const 

r;>ce — to  ta  te  ua  at  our  word? 
Can  we  r)>niplain  about  the  a^ 
i-ewhere     when     we 


f  free 

.e    to 

i\ 

cur  free  elictloa  to  vote? 

Our  gooc    name  depends  In  part  upon  our 

own  action  i  here  at  home.  We  cannot  expect 
to  bel.eve  that  we  are  motivated 
It  of  the  four  freedoms  when  we 
tip  to  them  ourselves. 


What  ab)Ut  prosperity  abroad?    Are  we  go- 


the  old  Santa  Claiis  story  out  of 


the  closet  <  ir  will  we  remember  that  we  have 
the  money  that  our  farms  and  homes  and 
factories  a;  e  Intact,  that  our  merchant  ma- 
rine floats' 

What  wi  1  our  long-range  economic  poUry 
be  for  othe  s  now  that  we  really  get  down  to 
cases?  Wt  1  we  make  the  same  stupid  mis- 
takes we  ir  ade  after  the  last  war  or  will  we 
remember  hat.  if  all  the  chips  are  on  one 
e  of  the  table,  the  game  stops? 

The  first  jii?  test  will  come  when  the  Hoase 
debates  th«  Brltush  loan.  Will  ancient  his- 
tory, all  t^e  petty  hates,  be  revived?  Will 
our  ne:ghb<  rs  at  the  corner  drug  .store,  living 
on  wartime  rations,  which  have  been  further 
cut  s'.tice  t  le  end  of  the  war,  have  to  listen 
to  a  flood  c  :  abuse? 

The  fact  remain"  that  as  long  a.<«  Britain 
^  !ore;!?n  f^  -  as  Britain's 

]      ^     ^  ai  e  in  out  through 

war"*produc  Ion,  as  long  as  Britain  cannot  buy 
raw  materlils.  world  recovery  Is  Impossible. 
Peace  Is  a   nlrage. 

Britain  i  pent  her  working  capital  before 
lend-lease  jr&a  operative.  She  mobilized  her 
and  sold  them  when  she 
.imon  war  and  fighting  It 
Bntnin  cienved  no  financial  advan- 
lend-lease  The  peoples  of  the 
deri' ed  the  real  advantage  by  her 
stand — day  after  day,  night  after  night.  Will 
we  forget? 

We  eannojt  go  into  economic  Isolation  aga.n. 
Yet  there  s  a  danger.  We  do  not  reallae 
yet,  all  of  \s.  that  there  Is  no  prosperity,  no 
hope,  no  s'cunty  that  way.  In  the  world 
community  we  are  going  to  have  to  expert 
as  others  w  11  have  to  export.  As  others  will 
have  to  Im]  lort.  we  will  have  to  Import,  too. 

Between  :he  world's  two  wars  we  missed 
the  great  op  portu.-.lty.  We  passed  the  highest 
t.'.rilT  on  rev  ard.  thinking  we  were  protecting 
ourselves. 

We  allowed — yes: 
part  ours — \'e  allowed  international  economic 


reioMons  to 
cooperation 


the  responsibility  was  In 


areak  down.    Instead  of  economic 
we  let  tile  world  resort  to  eco- 


nomic warfare.  Instead  of  economic  states- 
manship, on  the  part  of  our  leaders,  we  let 
ourselves  get  into  a  depression,  and  we  stood 
by  and  saw  the  world  resort  to  exchange  de- 
preciatuin  and  clearing  Brr.ingement«>  and  a 
boat  of  similar  restrictive  measures. 

International  trade  dru-d  up.  People's 
hopes  dried  up  with  It. 

What  we  do  and  ar^  about  to  do  will  ahape 
the  postwar  economic  world. 

r  our   economic   p<jwer   Is   so  over- 

wh  the  decision  sets  squarelv  with  us 

as  -  order 

or  all  of 

us 

If  we  are  ahortslfrhted.  mlstrtistful.  and 
ungeneroiis  there  will  be  little  trade — little 
prosperity— no  security.  If  we  take  the  long- 
range  view  there  will  be  a  tremendoiu  in- 
crease In  the  flow  of  goods  fnr  ourselves  and 
for  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth 

We  1  years.     The  pattern  is 

being  c  ^      Our  errors  will  not 

be  mere  ni  .  time. 

Pray  G<  o  .■  •  ;  ;  hang  man,  and  we  are 
a  part  of  man.  in  the  closet  with  that  old 
Eunta  Claus  line. 

The  loan  isn't  even  an  Immediate  one-way 
proposition.  The  British  give  up  the  silver 
bloc  and  sacrifice  short-term,  sure  economic 
advantages  which  mean  much  to  an  ex- 
haii^ted  deva.s'ated  people  But  as  a  result 
cf~  ^  on  trade  are  rdeaaed  to 

tht  1  vantage  of  all. 

We  are  not  only  building  trade  but  build- 
in:;  unity.     Our  strength  is  our  unity 

I  can  see  the  sneers — hear  the  all-wise  and 
Jeering  laughs  Unity?  Sure — why  not? 
Uncle  Sam  foots  the  bills. 

I  can   h'  questlon.s    .^nd  will   there 

then  be  a  .  .  loan,  a  French  loan,  and 

so  on? 

Yes.  there  may  be — In  all  probability— yes. 

One  hundred  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
finance  the  war.  That's  what  It  cost.  It 
won't  eve  •  be  recorded  what  the  next  war 
Will  cost.  There  will  be  no  one  to  keep  the 
records 

What  can  we  afford  for  living— for  men? 
I  dun't  know.  Life  may  be  worth  another 
hundred  bli;.;on  dollars.     I  don't  know. 

Unity— to  be  unity — must  have  the  part- 
ners standing  on  their  own  feet  as  quickly 
as  pcs.sible.  You  begin  with  the  Big  Three, 
for  It  Is  the  condition  of  any  other  unity. 

If  Britain  and  Russia  and  America  cannot 
tlirash  out  a  concerted  economic  policy,  its 
dog  eat  dog  for  all  nations,  large  and  small. 
If  the  Big  Three  can  aeree  then  there  is  a 
high  probability  that  the  problems  of  the 
smaller  nations  can  be  solved  and  solved  with 
Justice 

What  Interests  me  is  the  fact,  and  it  Is  a 
fact,  that  there  are  no  disagreements  be- 
tween the  Big  Three  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  conference. 

There  are  no  differences  of  In*  -al 

Interest  which  cannot  be  worked  ■  ar 

mutual  agreement  If  we  remember  that 
boundaries  and  security  lines  are  not  our 
ultimate  goal,  but  the  welfare  of  people 
whose  future  is  Indivisible. 

Arrangements  will  not  be  perfect,  and  we 
Will  not  always  have  our  way.  But  we  must 
remember  the  times  when  the  other  fellow 
gave  a  bit  and  didn't  have  It  all  his  way 
either.  It  may  be  hard  to  realize,  to  recog- 
nize that  fact — but  we  are  net  mattire  until 
we  do. 

There  will  be  difficulties  in  achieving  and 
maintaining  unity.  These  should  not  only 
be  expected  but  they  should  be  anticipated. 
But  let  us  at  each  turn  ask  ourselves  two 
questions. 

First,  what  have  we  contributed  to  unity? 
Sscond.  what  groups  are  cppcsed  to  unity 
and  why? 

I  »m  certain  that  we  shall  discover  that 
those  who  are  opposed  will.  In  general,  be 
found  to  base  their  opposition  upon  Igno- 
rance rr  fear,  cr  k>ecause  of  their  cwn  atlflsh 
Interests. 


Then  let  us  ask,  what  aUernntive  do  they 
offer?     Basically  they  offer  none. 

It  is  afreed—unity  or  cha<)« 

If  the  United  Nations  Organlza'     • 
become    a    truly    deliberative,    p 
ganization.  there  is  no  hope.     The  world  to- 
day faces   ex.ictly   what   we  fsced  when   we 
gave  up  the  Articles  of  Confederation   and 
adopted  t^'■  '^  ■  'tltution. 

The  Ci  'n  was  certainly  not  wel- 

come   In    nia:i>    <  All    States    were 

somewhat   Jealou^  wi»h   !♦•  rwn   fta-s 

and  suspicions.  nd   the 

long  process  of  Ir  ^  :ier  un- 

der it  saved  us. 

This  country  was  !n  danger  of  oeing  Bal- 
kantzed.  It  required  statesmanship  and 
give-and-take  to  ..  '.at. 

Today    the    alt.  to    understanding 

a!  ^  the  Halkanlzatlon  of  the 

w  ,h  rf;iirnt  tragedy  oT  man 

lin  Roo-  .  ke 

a:.-,  ..:    .  ^—lantlne  : ^.es- 

Bor?     Be  was  sccuscc'  then  of  beinic  an  an- 
glophile,  a  Jingo,  a  wn —  -  -  -  ■-  ■   -•-.-- 

or  worse.    But  he  w».- 
found     n         r    •     thoit 
learned  r  Todav    ■ 

tt  1    t<<   avoid  aggression,   no: 

a:  L,jar»iit!i:i:.k?   but    before   i; 

bleaks  out  into  an  ej 

In  ibis  postwar  wt.^.w  ...  ihls  atonrlc  age, 
we  must  remember  that  we  ore  not  deaJint; 
with  d>nastles  ai:<:  ' 

third    rate,    not 
We   are    <: 
futuie  ol  . 
eelve.s. 

If  we  can  Just  remember  that  it  Is  people 
who  are  concerned,  our  charity  and  senti- 
m--  •  '••■,■  will  become  dLUilled  into  mental 
g<  and  wisdom 

Ni_.    it  IS  n  Krrnco  (  we 

continue   to   i  It   1?^  -sor 

or  inish  people  whom  we  continue  to 

re 

Put  in  those  terms,  we  feel  ashamed.  W* 
should  feel  ashamed.  Again,  we  were  not 
really  shocked  about  anti-Semitism  abrnad 
until   we  saw   the  pictures   of    T  nld. 

Then  we  ww  that  It  was  people  w .  red. 

That  It  hits  IM  where  it  hurts — 

in  our  enre. 

No;  It  is  not  Britain  and  P(  land  and  Rus- 
sia. It  Is  people  who  were  bombed— pei-pls 
who  had  V-bombs  fall  on  them  by  the  thou- 
sand, bombs  that  traveled  faster  than  th'S 
speed  of  sound. 

It  Is  Russian— yr.s;  Ru.-.^Kin  r^'^pl''— who 
dynamited  their  dams  and  burned  their 
homes  as  they  were  pushed  b.irk 

It  Is  Poles— yet;  Polish  people— who  llve<l 
under  the  Nazis,  who  died  as  scum  or  starved 
as  drudges. 

It  Is  Chinese — yes:  Chinese  people— who  re- 
sisted Japan  those  many  years,  ard  it  In 
Chinese  people  who  will  build  the  r.ew  China. 

It  Is  Belgians  and  Frenchmen— yes;  Bel- 
gian and  French  people — wl.o  courageously 
formed  their  liberation  armies  behind  ih'! 
lines.  These  people  have  been  through  hell 
and  some  survived.  Their  behavior  may  not 
presently  be  to  our  liking,  but  who  are  wu 
to  ludKe  them? 

■^^  >t   try  to  underjtand   them      Our 

JtJ  should    be    cooler    than     their?, 

calmer,  more  tolerant.  The  obligation  rests 
upon  U5  Much  will  be  asked  of  us.  Bles&ed 
and  fortunate,  we  have  much  to  give. 

But  we  cannot  have,  as  one  soldier  wrotj 
me,  "Ptace  en  earth  at  2  percent." 

The  war  against  Fa.scist  tendencies  at  home 
and  abroad  is  still  on.  Yes;  we  have  bcnteu 
the  Axis.  But  will  we  continue  the  fleht 
against  narrow  nationalism.  Isolationism, 
and  against  the  Fascist  philosophy  which 
denies  the  principle  of  the  equality  of  mer. 
wherever  it  is  found? 

How  do  we  do  these  things?  How  do  we 
continue  the  fight?  By  picking  up  the 
weapons    cf    political    battle— by    concerted 
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unified  political  action— by  the  use  of  the 
privilege  and  power  that  is  ours  as  members 
of  a  free  society- by  the  expression  of  our  will 
at  the  ballot  box. 

Are  we  securing  the  peace  as  we  sit  gath- 
ered here  tonight? 

I  quote  again  from  my  soldier  overseas: 

•  Mrs  Douglas,  what  is  happening  at  home? 
I>>  people  know  what  Is  going  on?  Do  they 
realixe  we  are  going  straight  down  the  road 
to  another  war?  Is  there  any  dissent,  any 
protest?  Where  are  the  liberals  who  should 
be  raising  iheir  voices?  Where  are  the  writ- 
ers and  Journalists  who  should  be  awakening 
the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  peril?  Where 
are  the  statesmen  who  should  be,  steering  the 
course  of  events  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  drift?  Where  are  the  people  with  the  com- 
mon sen«:e  to  know  that  peace  cannot  be 
built  on  foundations  of  reaction  and  ptarva- 
tion?  What  is  happening  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress?  Have  we  forgotten  the  tragic  cost 
of  the  war.  that  we  now  so  easily  fritter  away 
the  victory?  ' 

Well,  have  we?  President  Truman  hasn  t 
forgotten      Have  others? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  answer  In  a  rep- 
rei^ntatlve  government. 

"nie  re.^ponsibillty  rests  with  the  people. 
They  will  have  what  they  want  most — noth- 
ing more,  nothing  leas. 


This  Year— Vole  Republican 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  exlerid  my  remark.s  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  wish  to  include  the  following  edi- 
torial in  the  Cleveland  News,  of  Cleve- 
land Ohio,  under  date  of  April  11,  1946: 


THIS    YEAK — VOTE    REPUBLICAN 

America  has  come  to  the  crossroads  where 
a  choice  will  carry  long  into  the  future 

The  congressional  elections  of  1946  and  the 
Presidential  election  of  1948  will  determine 
American  destiny  very  definitely. 

America  will  stick  to  the  ideals  which  have 
made  It  great  or  It  will  adventure  with  some- 
thing new  and  foreign. 

America  wUl  stand  by  age-tested  certain- 
ties or  tske  up  with  experiments  which  will 
be  half  the  product  of  chance  and  half  of 

design.  ,,,    . 

Our  conviction  that  this  la  so  will  be 
developed  herein.  Upon  It  is  based  our  belief 
that  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  demands 
Republican  victory  this  fall. 

In  the  News,  the  slogan  for  this  campaign 
will  be:  This  Year— Vote  Republican! 

For  the  first  time  in  14  years  American 
voters  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  clear 
choice  of  the  national  future. 

The  occasion  for  that  decision  has  not  been 
present  before,  even  though  for  years  the 
country  has  been  New-Deallng  by  fits  and 

*^*n\he  past  there  were  other  considerations 
affecting  elections.  There  was  notably  the 
war.  and  there  was  :he  dominating  personality 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

The  plea  not  to  change  horses  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream  was  a  determining  factor  In 
countless  votes.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  personal  per- 
suasiveness caused  many  Americans  U)  go 
against   their  grave  doubts  on  some  of  his 

^NoiTthat  situation  is  gone.  There  Isn't  any 
Roosevelt.  There  isn't  any  war— at  least,  we 
hope  there  Isn't. 
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This  year's  political  campaign  can  be.  ami 
ought  to  be,  conducted  on  basic  issues  of 
government,  social  philosophy,  and  eco- 
nomics. 

This  year  It  can  be.  and  ought  to  be.  a  re- 
turn to  a  contest  between  the  considered  pro- 
gram of  the  Democratic  Party  versus  the 
considered  program  cf  the  Republican  Party— 
a  return  to  determination  of  national  policy 
within  the  tested  two-party  system  of  checks 
and  balances 

This  vear.  things  can  be  seert  as  they  real.y 
are.  The  Democratic  and  Republican  Parties 
can  be  tagged  and  assigned  to  their  respective 

places.  .  ^    . 

The  Democratic  Party,  as  it  has  existed 
precariously  and  by  expedience  for  the  last 
14  years,  is  shot  lull  of  holei..  Its  tatters 
and  patches  and  fringe.,  are  now  revealed  for 
all  to  se>e. 

What   the   Democratic   Party   has   to   offer 
today,  as  a  party  policy,  we  do  not  know. 
What  its  program  is.  we  do  not  know. 
Does    it    offer   a   foreign    policy?      Senator 
PEPPOt  atsails  the  performance  of  the  SUite 
Department. 

Does  It  cffer  an  FEPC?  Its  own  southerners 
killed  that  legislation. 

Does  it  offer  a  boxising  program,  a  laiaor 
rtl'itions  policy,  a  military-service  program. 
a  wage-price  policy,  a  food -production  pro- 
gram? From  its  own  side  of  the  aUle  in 
Congress  come  the  votes  to  sabotage  virtu- 
ally every  recommendation  of  the  admiiits- 

iration. 

There  is  no  Democratic  policy.  There  Is  no 
coherent  administration  policy. 

There  is  nothing  on  which  the  party  has 
taken  a  united  stand,  to  which  it  is  com- 
mitted on  principle,  and  for  which  its  reiire- 
sentatives  will  vote  together. 

Even  in  the  executive  family  there  is  no 
teamwork. 

Chester  Bowles  pulls  to  the  left  and  John 
W.  Snyder  to  the  right. 

Heni-y  Wallace  bides  his  time  in  the  back- 
ground. Harold  Ickes  refuses  to  be  muzzled 
and  walks  out.  Bob  Haiinegan  plays  with  the 
liberals  one  day.  the  standpatters  the  rext. 
In  the  White  House  a  wavering.  ineiJec- 
tual  President  utters  hopeless  platitudes  and 
is  despondently  resentful  of  a  heedless  Con- 
gress. ^^ 
There  is  that  on  the  Democratic  side.  For 
that  a  citizen  who  votes  the  Democratic 
ballot   will    be   ca.sting   his   choice. 

Under  cover  and  anticipating  opportuni- 
ties to  cash  In  on  the  confusion  are  the 
7ealot  radicals  who  muscled  into  the  party 
in  the  days  of  Roosevelt. 

That  is  the  element  to  which  a  citizen 
voting  Democratic  will  be  giving  aid  and 
comlort. 

Because  the  Republican  Party  has  been 
the  party  of  the  minority  In  Congrcis,  It 
has  been  forced  to  operate  in  the  tradi- 
tional role  of  opposition. 

It  has  heen  forced  on  the  negative  simply 

because  positive  action  rarely  was  possible. 

However,  it  has  stood  consistently  for  some 

fundamental  Republican  principles.     It  can 

offer   those   as   a   campaign    platform. 

It  has  stood  for.  and  it  stands  today  for, 
freedom  and  liberty  of  the  indlvidtial  Ameri- 
can: for  the  limitttlon  of  Government  au- 
thority, for  decentralization  of  administra- 
tion: for  a  curb  on  wasteful  Federal  Ef>end- 
Ing:  for  an  end  of  appeasement  in  foreign 
policy;  for  abandonment  of  the  theory  Amer- 
ica can  tax  itself  Into  prosperity;  for  a  free 
economy  as  opposed  to  a  managed  economy. 
In  short,  the  Republican  Party  stands  for 
the  basic  practices  under  which  America 
grew  mighty. 

What  a  Republican  administration  will  do 
In  power  in  Washington  is  predictable  with 
subsUntlal  sureness. 

It  will  move  aggressively  against  the  so- 
cialization tendencies  of  the  current  wob- 
bling administrators.  It  will  bring  Into  ex- 
ecutive   office    men    free    of    the    prejudices 


and  pi-edispositlon  now  influencing  Govern- 
ment bureaus. 

In  the  labor  field,  for  example.  Um  Repub- 
lican Party  certainly  will  seek  some  sensible, 
workable  adjustment  of  the  onc-slded  Wagner 
Act.  But  more  importantly  it  will  install  a 
decent,  fair  administration  to  make  the  law. 
work.  It  will  lift  politics  out  of  Government, 
labor  policy. 

"nie  Republican  Party  will  eliminate  as 
speedily  as  is  wise  the  Federal  controls  which 
wartime  saddled  on  the  American  people — 
and  which  the  leftists  are  strlvmg  desijerately 
to  fasten  on  for  good.  In  the  meantime.  It 
will  attempt  sensible  administration  of  the 
necessary  controls,  for  a  change. 

The  Republican  Party  will  end  the  attempts 
to  create  a  Utopia  by  law.  Ic  will  try.  Instead, 
to  establish  the  favorable  economic  condi- 
tions imder  which  peace  and  plenty  would 
flourish  by  their  own  strength. 

On  foreign  policy,  the  Republican  Party 
can  point  to  the  leadership  of  Senator  VaN- 
DENBEHG  as  an  e.xpression  of  conviction  that 
there  is  a  sensible  and  courageotis  course  for 
America  to  follow  in  our  International  associ- 
ations. 

In  domestic  affairs,  the  Republican  Party 
will,  above  all.  stress  the  return  of  respon- 
sibility to  States  and  local  communities. 
It  will  restore  democratic  government. 
With  this  program,  a  Republican  victory 
will  insure  stabilltv  and  guarantee  preserva- 
tion of  the  honorable  American  traditions. 

It  will  be  a  smashing  repudiation  of  latter- 
day  theorists,  crackpots,  dilettantes,  and  rad- 
icals who  hpve  hitched  themselves  to  the 
Democratic  Party  and  weaseled  their  way 
into  power. 

It  will  reassert  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual American  citizen  to  live  his  own  life, 
go  his  own  way.  and  make  his  own  success 
according  to  his  own  efforts. 
The  choice  Is  there  to  be  made. 
Either  the  American  people  will  elect  to 
be  managed  Into  an  eventual  state  social- 
ism—with the  citizen  subordinated  to  a  cen- 
tral government.  Or  they  will  elect  to  put 
their  faith  in  tlie  country  as  a  historic 
citadel  of  liberty. 

As  surelv  as  anything  ever  was.  the  Demo- 
crats are  headed  one  way  and  the  Republi- 
cans the  other. 

To  preserve  the  America  that  became  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world  by  the  sweat 
and  toil  and  initiative  of  free  men. 
This  year — vote  Republican! 


Starvation  and  Communism  in  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

OF   IdSSTSSTPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1946 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  m^'  remarks.  I  submit 
herewith  a  United  Pre.ss  story  from 
Berhn.  under  date  of  April  13.  disclosing 
the  tragic  .situation  that  exists  there. 
It  will  be  noted  that  former  President 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  is  President  Tru- 
man's personal  emissary  to  Europe,  as 
well  as  Gen.  Lucius  D.  Clay— General 
McNarney's  deputy — point  out  that 
many  Germans  are  starving  to  death. 

The  second  article  under  the  same 
date  line  shows  that  a  group  of  prom- 
inent editors  emphasize  starvation  and 
point  to  the  danger  of  driving  tne  Ger- 
mans into  communism.  The  articles 
follow : 
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Govt     McNarnet    Repoits — 
wvEH  StPPLT   Will   Not   Sustaii* 
Call  rot   Assistancz  From 

Arts 

Vprll  13. — Ptormer  President  Her- 
r  was  told  by  Gen.  Joseph  T. 
commander  of  the  United  States 
e  European  theater,  today  that 
lot  enou!?h  food  within  the  bor- 
Unlted  States  area  to  sustain 
starvation  levels. 

chairman  of  President   Tru- 

Tamlne  Committee,  heard 

tU  say  that  the  German 

exhausted.  thiU  esseiuial 

no  longer  were  avail.ible, 

ic  recovery  was  at  a  standstill. 

e  picture  could  not  improve  with- 

od. 

'  "V  Lt  Oen  Lucius  D. 
'Vv  deputy  for  the 
said  supplies  on 
W!iy  would  sup- 
V  calorie  mtlon  of  only  915  for 
lit  until  the  next  harveiit. 
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economic  doldrums  'miRht  lead 
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ni?er  period  ot  time." 

riay's  statement  emphaslred   the 

cn.shlp  of  food  to  production,  and 

t  the  Ruhr  coal  output  had  "de- 

antlally"  since  the  latest  reduc- 

ons  and  said  "production  cannot 
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r.  Hoover  concluded  a  series  of 
with  American  food,  political, 
lie  experts  and  went  into  the 
e-strewn  streets  of  Berlin  to  get 
View  of  conditions  in  the  wrecked 


'd  a  detailed  report  on  health  con- 
lin  the  United  States  zone  from 
orrlson  C.  Stayer.  Afterward  he 
•ith  aides  of  Rol)ert  D.  Murphy, 
d    States    c'vllian    authority    in 


ll 


was  schedu-'ed  to  arrive  In 
before  noon  tomorrow.  After 
Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  commander 
States  forces  in  Austria,  he  will 
liately  a  series  of  conferences  with 
similar  to  the  ones  he  has  held 
i:s  arrival  Thursday. 


UNrrzD  States  Aid — See  Danger 
-•nist  Ri.se  Unless  Germans  Get 


April    13.— A    group    of    American 

publishers  touring  Germany  un- 

y  atspices  warned  the  American  peo- 

;hat   they  must   assume   the   re- 

of  feedmg  the  Germans   if  de- 

to  compete  with  communism  in 


the  American  people  must  feed 
r.s    In    their    occupation   zone   or 

occupation. 

editors  and  publishers  had  heard 

Hoover.  Lt.  Gen.  Lucius  Clay. 

deputy   military   governor   of 

other  food  experts,  they  were 

do     you    think    should     be 

sponsibllity  for  feeding  postwar 
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ans  urers : 
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must 


Adier.  vice  president  and  gen- 

cf  the  New  York  Times:  "The 

be  fed  for  humanitarian  rea- 

no  other  reason.     But  food  for 

shbuld  be  held  to  a  minimum  be- 

oua  shortages  in  other  countries 

A  nerlcan  allies. 

American  people  need  to  be  aroused 

•  'at  problem." 


Editor  Edward  T.  Leech,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Press:  "We  had  better  either  give  the  Ger- 
mans enough  food  or  get  cut.  We  cannot 
democratize  the  Germans  on  1.200  calories  a 
day  when  communism  Is  being  taught  on 
1.600  calories  In  the  Ri:  ;ie.    The  situa- 

tion has  reached  the  pi  ;e  eating  is  the 

bigge.st  ;ii  life." 

Assov  ;  lor  Robert  Reed,  of  the  Kansas 

City  Star:  'The  American  pet)ple  do  not  want 
to  see  anvone  starve,  whether  enemies  or 
friends.  Now  that  the  war  Is  over  we  must 
convince  the  American  farmer  that  he  mu%t 
get  his  food  out.  the  same  as  during  the 
war." 

Preetdent  Frank  Gannett,  of  the  Gannett 
ne Aspjipers :  "It  we  do  not  provide  adequate 
fotxl  for  the  people  of  Europe,  anything  may 
happen  over  here.  In -the  United  States  aone 
In  Germany  people  are  getting  a  diet  that 
amounts  to  1,270  calories  a  dav.  In  tlu-  Rus- 
Man  zoiie  fieople  n  s  a 

day      Democnirv  ,    m. 

l>ete   With  con  i   when   Mich   n   situa- 

tion prevails  \.  lericiin  people  must  be 

made  to  rrn!i>te  our  great  rpsponslbilltv  in 
thl.*  disturbing  situation." 

B:lit<ir  Paul  Bellamy,  of  the  Cleveland 
Plum  Dealer  "We  have  to  feed  the  Germans 
or  throw  r.Mttral  Eumpe  into  the  hands  of 
Co" 

A  ler  h»  foreeaw  such  a  danger, 

Mr  Bellamy  replied.  'Yes:  I  certainly  do. 
We  must  feed  the  Germans  If  only  from  the 
viewp  lint  of  our  own  seinsh  Interest" 

Managing  Editor  Robert  Fuoss.  of  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Pest:  "We  must  make  up  our 
minds  to  feed  them  adequately  or  starve 
them  to  death.  I  personally  think  the  Ger- 
mans should  be  fed  adequately.  We  must 
feed  them  if  we  are  to  compete  with  the 
Russians  ■■ 

Publisher  Gardner  Cowlcs.  Jr  .  of  the  D?3 
Moines  Register-Tribune:  "I  am  verj-  con- 
vinced about  the  whole  food  situation.  If 
we  do  not  feed  the  Germans  adequately,  it  is 
Inevitable  that  a  great  deal  of  chaos  will  re- 
sult and  there  will  be  a  tendency  to  swing 
Germany  toward  the  Soviets,  which  I  con- 
sider unfortunate.  I  think  It  would  be  much 
cheaper  to  feed  the  Germans  adequately  now 
than  to  face  the  consequences  of  an  Inade- 
quate diet  in  the  future." 

And  in  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
desire  to  quote  below  from  the  eighth 
report  made  by  the  Po.'^twar  Economic 
Policy  and  Planning  Committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to^bc  chairman,  and 
which  was  made  to  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  last  fall  on  our 
return  from  an  economic  mission  to  sev- 
eral European  countries,  including  Ger- 
many. The  pertinent  part  of  that  re- 
port follows: 

On  all   the  evidence  that   the  CDmmltt?e 
could  a.'isemble.  It  seemed  clear  that  the  food 
conditions,  as  well  as  those  of  shelter  and 
fuel,  would  be  more  serious  In  Germany  than 
anywhere  else  In  Europe  this  winter.    While 
It  Is  true  that  In  the  country  districts — In 
spite   of   poor   harvests   In    the   British   and, 
to  some  extent,  in  the  French  zones  and  a 
continued  stripping  of  the  Russian  zone— the 
population   will   probably   have   barely  ade- 
quate supplies,  the  picture  of  the  cities  Is 
truly   deajaerate.   the   official   ration   of    1.550 
calories  per  person,  which  as  far  as  could  be 
learned  it  was  not  proposed  to  increase,  actu- 
ally  runs   in    some   cities   as   low   as   800   to 
1.300  calories  per  person,  with  small  chance  of 
any  supplement  even  by  black-market  oper- 
ations.    •      •      •     Already  manv  deaths  from 
starvation  are  occurring  in  cities  like  Berlin. 
The  people  In  the  cities  in  any  case  have  no 
adequate  means  of  earning  a  living  and  are 
reduced  to  selling  off  their  remaining  pos- 
sessions. 

The   committee,    therefore,    feels   that    to 
strip  transportation  equipment  and  the  ma- 


chinery of  factories  capable  of  manufacturing 
It.  as  well  as  to  strip  other  basic  German  In- 
dustries beyond  the  point  recommended  by 
General  Clays  advisory  committee  cf  ex- 
perts, can  mean  only  one  of  two  things: 
(a)  That  a  considerable  part  of  the  Germ. in 
population  must  l>e  liquidated  throut:h  d  s- 
ea.se.  malnutrition,  and  slow  starvation  lor 
a  period  of  years  to  come,  with  resultant 
dangers  to  the  rest  of  Europe  from  pestilence 
and  the  spread  of  plagues  that  know  Jio 
boundaries,  or  (b»  the  continuation  both  of 
large  occu  rce?  to  hold  down  "unrest." 

and    the  »;    of   relief    mainly   drawn 

from  the  UuiieU  States  to  prevent  actual  star- 
vation. 

If  H  h.ird  peace  requires  the  eltminatlm 
of  eight  to  ten  millions  of  Germans,  it  would 
be  much  more  humane  to  eliminate  them  at 
once.     The  r<  the  Am.-r- 

ican  nntinaUr  .sm  incluti'-s 

"'  to   the   theory  of   racial    guilt. 

Tii  .!,s  who   will  Miffcr  Will  In  the 

mam  be  the  very  old  who  g/^nerally  oppoF*d 
Hitler  and  the  very  young  who  were  hartilv 
responsible  for  him.  It  would  not  be  feasihte 
to  attempt  to  m:ikc  Oermai^"  pny  for  the 
war  without  recor,>titutlng  its  Industrie*  l-e- 
>'  !M)int  needed  fur  the  support  of  the 

I"  >   at   n   niinlinum   levrl.     It   wains 

that  tor  the  prevention  of  a  catastrophe  In 
middle  Europe  will  impose  a  further  heavy 
burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Slates 
and  upon  our  occupying  arinie.s.  if  the  pr<s- 
ent  contradictory  directives  stress  reparations 
and  the  elimination  of  all  industry  that  c.ui 
e.ven  indirectly  support  a  war  as  against  the 
noces-sity  for  a  minimmn  standard  of  living 
for  the  German  pe.  pie. 

The  committee  cannot  refrain  from  asking 
the  simple  question:  "What  Incentive  under 
this  plan  exists  for  Germanv  to  turn  to  dem- 
ocratic way;*?"  The  committee  would  like  to 
recall  the  origins  of  the  Nazi  movement  :n 
the  disintegration  of  Germanv  during  the 
period  of  inflation  after  the  last  war.  Tl  e 
pUeht  of  German  cities  will  certainly  be  wnrhe 
this  winter  unless  fuel  and  food  are  provide! 
on  a  scale  beyond  that  presently  planned. 


OPA  Maximum  Average  Price  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHASE  GOING  WOODHOUSE 

CF    CONNEtTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mrs.  WOODHOUSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  here  2.000  advertisements  from 
newspapers  in  200  cities  in  45  States  and 
District  of  Columbia.  They  cover,  with 
few  exceptions  only.  3  days  of  advertis- 
ini?  of  low-priced  clothing  from  between 
March  28  and  April  4. 

The«e  ads  clearly  show  that  low-priced 
mens,  women's  and  children's  clothing 
is  back  in  the  stores,  thanks  to  OPA's 
maximum  average  price  program. 
Stores  do  not  advertise  goods  unless  they 
have  a  substantial  .«;upply  of  merchan- 
dise in  their  stores  to  make  the  adver- 
tising a  paying  propo.Mtion. 

Much  of  this  merchandise  will  again 
disappear  from  the  market  if  the  maxi- 
mum average  price  program  is  abolished 
as  It  will  be  under  the  bill  now  under 
consideration. 

All  of  the  ads  show  clothing  adver- 
tised for  sale  at  or  below  these  prices 
which  I  ask  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
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The  maximum  average  price  program, 
known  better  as  MAP.  is  the  OPA  cloth- 
ing and  textile  regulation  which  was  de- 
vised with  the  production  of  low-priced 
clothing  in  mind.  It  is  achieving  its 
objective.  The  consuming  public  will  pay 
the  price  if  we  abolish  it  today  when  the 
low  cost  clothing  program  is  just  show- 
ing real  results. 

The  garment  MAP  requires  each  man- 
ufacturer to  deliver  garments  at  no  high- 
er average  prices  for  each  category  he 
produces  than  his  average  in  a  1943  base 
period.  There  are  also  MAP  regulations 
for  rayon  piece  goods  and  woolen  fabrics. 
Cotton   goods   have   never   been   under 

MAP. 

MAP  was  developed  because  between 
May  1943  and  June  1945  clothing  prices 
went  up  15  percent,  while  other  cost  of 
living  items  remained  stable.  This  in- 
crease in  clothing  prices  came  about 
largely  because  manufacturers  shifted 
production  from  lower  to  higher  priced 
lines.  The  highest  price  line  limitation 
put  a  lid  on  prices  but  could  not  pre- 
vent a  manufacturer  from  dropping  his 
lower  price  lines  and  concentrating  his 
production  on  his  highest-priced  lines. 

MAP  has  had  results.    In  the  last  3 
months  of  1945  the  increase  in  the  cloth- 


ing index  was  less  than  1  percent,  the 
smallest  increase  since  1942,  and  this  was 
at  a  time  when  the  piece-goods  shortage 
was  at  its  worst.  And  clothing  prices 
have  continued  stable. 

MAP  has  not  held  down  clothing  pro- 
duction. The  output  of  the  two  fabrics 
subject  to  MAP— wool  and  rayon— is 
above  peacetime  levels.  Cotton  textiles, 
not  subject  to  MAP  due  to  manix)wer 
shortages,  lag  behind. 

Without  MAP  fewer  low-priced  and 
more  higher-priced  garments  would  be 
produced.  If  MAP  were  abandoned  now. 
the  clothing  bill  of  the  American  con- 
.•sumer  would  go  up  $1,000,000,000  during 
the  coming  year.  The  garment  manu- 
facturers would  also  suffer,  for  if  more 
and  moi'o  of  the  garments  turntd  out 
wore  in  the  higher-priced  linos,  fewer 
people  could  buy  and  volume  would  de- 
cline with  resulting  loss  of  profit. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  average 
clothing  prices  have  increased  50  per- 
cent.   Most  of  this  rise  In  clothing  prices 
has  not  been  due  to  higher  prices  on  the 
same    items.     Because   styles    are   not 
standardized  it  has  been  possible  to  make 
slight  changes  in  the  trim  of  low-priced 
garments   and   then   place   them    In   a 
higher-priced  line.     About  nine- tenths 
of  the  increase  in  average  clothing  prices 
came  from  the  disappearance  of  low- 
priced  lines  and  concentration  cf  pro- 
duction in  higher-priced  lines.    Most  of 
this  shift  took  place  before  MAP  was  put 
into  effect  a  year  ago.    Since  then  the 
shift  has  been  nearly  stopped  and  more 
low-priced  clothing  has  become  avail- 
able. 

The  overwhelming  majority  ol  firms 
have  operated  profitably  under  MAP,  in 
spite  of  some  claims  to  the  contrary. 
During  the  third  quarter  of  1945  only  1 
out  of  every  10  manufacturers  had  aver- 
age prices  above  those  permitted  by 
MAP.  E\'en  in  such  cases  the  surcharges 
were  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  business  transacted.  Between 
50  and  60  percent  of  all  manufacturers 
actually  produced  at  prices  below  the 
average  required  by  MAP. 

The  record  of  garment  manufacturers' 
profits  also  shows  that  MAP  has  not 
catised  the  garment  industry  any  hard- 
ship. 

The  1944  earnings  of  the  garment  in- 
dustry were  about  10  times  as  large  as 
during  the  last  peacetime  year.  Since 
MAP  went  into  effect  OPA  has  made 
many  price  adjustments  to  compensate 
for  cost  increases.  While  actual  figures 
for  current  earnings  are  not  available, 
reliable  estimates  indicate  that  they  are 
well  above  prewar  levels. 

Since  MAP  applies  to  manufacturers 
only  it  has  no  effect  on  the  profit  margin 
of  retailers.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  MAP 
helps  retailers  by  bringing  back  the  low- 
priced  goods  their  con.^umers  are  look- 
ing for.     Retailers  sell  the  garments  pro- 
duced under  MAP  at  the  same  average 
profit  margins  they  have  always  used. 
If  MAP  goes  there  will  be  an  increase 
of   10  percent  in  annual  clothing  bill. 
In   other  words   a   vote   for   abolishing 
MAP  is  a  vote  to  give  $1,200,000,000  to 
the  garment  industry— a  curious  gift  to 
come  through  the  action  of  the  very  peo- 
ple who  are  so  disturbed  at  subsidies 
hampering  free  enterprise. 


Gimbel  Bros.  Sale  of  Trucks— Veteran* 
Deserve  Better  Break  in  Disposal  of 
Surplus  Property 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or    TKNNCS.'itB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdiicsdajj.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  Congress  have  received  tele- 
grams from  veterans'  organizations  and 
veterans  relative  to  the  rcceR,t  sale  by 
Glmbcl  Bros,  of  a  niunbcr  cf  trucks, 
whereas  the  veterans  have  been  unable 
to  secure  the  desired  number  of  trucks 
from  the  War  Assets  Adniinist ration. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  romuik.s.  I 
am  including  a  number  of  documents 
relatlniT  to  the  transaction.  Typical  ol 
the  tt^lcgrams  received  by  Membei-s  cf 
Congress  is  the  following  telegram  to  me: 
Investigation  requested  regni-dinp  600  new 
Siudebnker  a'a-^o"  IrUcki  advertl.std  lor  sale 
by  Glmbel's  depnrtment  store  on  paj;e  48  ol 
March  31.  New  York  Tlrat's,  which  advert  ihc- 
mcnt  states  were  bought  from  War  Assets 
Corporation  and  stored  at  Terre  Haute.  Ind. 
Many  veterans  in  Chattanooga  area  are  with- 
out jobs  lor  lack  of  this  type  equipment. 
Why  wasn't  this  new  equipment  sold  direct 
to  veterans  who  cnn't  even  buy  worn-out 
equipment  In  this  area? 

Lookout  Post  1289,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
i.         Wars:  Sumners-Whitebead  Post  14. 
American  Legion:  Veterans  Advis- 
ory Center  of  Chattanooga. 

I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  War  As- 
sets Administration  and  I  Include  letter 
dated  April  5  from  the  liai.son  office  of 
War  Assets  Administration,  which  is  as 

follows: 

War  Assfts  Administration. 
Wa},hington,  D.  C  April  5.  1946. 
Hon    EsTES  Ketauveb. 

House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Kefau^'er.  In  accordance  with 
your  telephonic  request  of  today  In  v.hich 
you  ask  to  be  advised  of  the  circumstances 
in  the  recent  advertisement  by  Gimbel  Bros.' 
department  store.  New  York  City,  ol  600 
surplus  Army  trucks,  the  following  inlorma- 
tion  Is  submitted : 

There  were  originally  728  trjcks  declared 
surplus  at  the  Terre  Haute  Ordnance  Depot. 
Terre  Haute.  Ind.  The  trucks  were  packed 
lor  overseas  shipment,  two  to  a  crate,  dis- 
assembled . 

Under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944. 
Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  a  prior  claim  on  surplu.s  prop- 
erty, giving  them  the  right  to  purcha-e  be- 
fore'it  Is  offered  to  ary  other  type  of  pur- 
chaser. 

On  December  8.  1945.  catalogs  advertising 
these  728  trucks  were  mailed  to  all  priority 
claimants  In  the  sales  region  in  which  the 
sale  was  held.  In  this  region  are  the  States 
ol  West  Virginia.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Ken- 
tucky. In  addition.  bU  State  highway  de- 
partments In  the  United  Statefi  were  not  .fled. 
On  the  same  day  caUlogs  were  mailed  to 
all  veterans  In  the  States  within  the  sales 
region  who  had  expressed  interest  in  trucks 
and  who  had  been  properly  certified  to  pur- 
chase them  under  veterans'  prelerence  regu- 
lations. 

On  the  same  day  all  truck  dealers  In  the 
region  who  had  asked  to  be  notified  of  truck 
Bales  were  sent  catalogs.  All  our  regional 
offlccs  were  also  notified  of  the  sale.    In  all, 
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»day.  April  1  the  United  States 
Co..  one  of  the  purchasers,  ha.s 
the  trucks  purchased  by  that 
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ruly  yours. 

E   M   Scott. 
Assistant  Liaison  Officer. 


tie 


staff  of  the  Small  Business 

of  the  House  to  make  an  in- 

of  the  transaction.     The  re- 

invesUtaUon  by  J.  G.  Cro.st. 

Smafil  Buslacss  Committee,  which 

ilf ged  to  use.  is  as  follows : 


svbjkct:  oiMacL  tscs  s.\m  or  eoo  stuosbaku 
•  X  e  nvcKs 
I  am  atts  chlng  a  copy  of  a  report  dated 
April  4  whlc  ti  the  Consumer  Goods   I 
gave    to   G(  aeral    Gregory    on    the 
T  >  se  >in  to  be  m  line  w.th  the  report 

g  iigr  ewznan  KErAUvii  by  Mr.  Scott 

April  5.     M     comments  are  as  follows: 


1.  As  far  as  giving  sufHclent  time  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  agencies  and  veterans 
Is  concerned,  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion's action  seems  to  be  entirely  proper. 
A  No.  1  priority  to  veterans  would  do  abso- 
lutely no  good  In  cases  such  as  this,  since 
veterans  had  the  preferences  and  would  not 
buy  the  supply. 

2.  I  am  informed  that  a  six  wheel,  two- 
and-one-half-ton  truck  with  four-wheel 
drive  is  an  expensive  truck  to  maintain.  The 
price  is  $1,954  each  and  not  many  veterans 
are  considered  to  be  interested  in  this  t>-pe 
of  vehicle. 

3.  The  only  respect  In  which  the  sale  may 
be  criticized  from  the  veterans'  standpoint  Is 
that  newspaper  advertising  was  not  used  and 
other  regions  did  not  undertake  to  notify 
interested  ;  in  their  regions  through 
the  use  of  .              ,)er  advertising 

The  statement  was  made,  however,  under 
point  6  of  the  report  to  General  Gregory, 
that  'copies  of  the  catalog  were  mailed  to 
each  regional  office"  In  my  opinion,  when 
one  regional  office  of  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion has  substantial  quantities  of  a  greatly 
desired  item,  like  new  trucks,  which  are  un- 
sold to  priority  claimants  and  veterans  In 
the  region,  other  nearby  regions  should  be 
notified  by  teletype  so  that  they  can  take 
newspaper  space  to  inform  veterans  In  the 
nearby  regions  of  the  opportunity. 

The  statement  was  made  to  me  by  Mr. 
Worth,  of  the  War  Assets  Administration 
Truck  Section,  that  veterans  were  loath  to 
travel  great  distances  to  purchase  trucks. 
Inasmuch  as  these  were  new  trucks  already 
crated,  which  could  reasonably  be  purchased 
on  specification  and  by  mall,  I  don't  think 
that  argument  Is  too  sound. 

I  discussed  the  case  with  Mr.  N.  H  Bell, 
who  Ls  an  assistant  to  General  Gregory 
(working  with  Colonel  Kendcrdine).  Mr. 
B«ll  ad- :  ;;.der  their  new  policy 

*h*    Ci:  .ii    office    would    have 

been  required  to  contact  other  regions  ad- 
vtsin?  them  that  there  remained  unsold  sub- 
:  quantities  of  new  trucks  for  vet- 
;  other  regions  to  purchase.  Further- 
more. Mr.  Bell  Informs  me  that  newspaper 
advertising  u  to  be  used  In  such  cases. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  staff  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  that  items  like  trucks,  which 
are  unsold  to  priority  claimants  in  one 
region,  should  be  so  advertised  as  to  in- 
form veterans  in  noarby  regions  of  the 
opportunity  of  securing  them.  In  the 
case  under  consideration,  if  this  proce- 
dure had  been  followed,  veterans  un- 
doubtedly would  have  secured  the  trucks 
involved. 

The  foregoinc  material  is  Included  in 
the  Record  in  the  hope  that  it  may  clar- 
ify the  facts  of  the  controversy. 


California's    Grange   Health    Cooperative 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or   CALtroRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RET  RESENT  ATI  VE3 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  addition  to  the  usual  run- 
of-the-mill  problems  of  operating  a  farm 
in  these  days  of  uncertainty,  the  farm- 
ers of  California  have  had  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  possibility  of  in- 
creased taxation,  added  confusion,  and 
more  and  more  bookkeeping  because  of 
the  introduction  of  compulsory  health- 


insurance  mea.'^urrs  both  in  thi.s  Congress 
and  in  the  California  State  Legislature. 

California  farmers,  I  imagine,  are  no 
different  than  tho.se  who  till  the  soil  in 
other  States.  They  are.  for  the  most 
part,  a  very  self-reliant  class  of  indi- 
vidualists. Tliey  have  to  be  to  take  the 
risk  they  are  forced  to  face  each  year 
as  they  gamble  with  the  soil  and  with 
the  elements  to  produce  a  living  for 
thcm.^^elves  and  their  families. 

When  it  comes  to  a  matter  of  medical 
care  they  demonstrate  their  self-suffi- 
ciency. Many  of  them  live  miles  from 
the  neare.st  doctor  and  even  greater  dis- 
tances from  a  hospital. 

Because  of  this  they  have  learned  to 
take  care  of  many  of  their  own  ills,  the 
troubles  of  their  families  and  their  em- 
ployees' minor  ailments  without  the  as- 
sistance of  a  doctor. 

Because  many  farmers  live  and  work 
in  i.solated  areas  of  my  State  and  because 
of  their  natural  trait  of  self-reliance, 
these  men  and  women  do  not  run  to  the 
doctor  for  every  little  ailment,  as  do 
many  of  their  city  coiLsins  who  have 
medical  and  hospital  services  more  read- 
ily available. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  a  matter 
of  having  to  pay  for  compulsory  health 
insurance  through  another  tax  levy  on 
his  total  pay  roll,  the  farmer  knows  he 
will  be  discriminated  against.  He  will 
have  to  pay  his  share  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  city  employer  who  has  easy  access 
to  medical  services.  The  unfairness  of 
this  situation  is  mo.^t  obvious. 

Because  of  the  inequities,  which  are  so 
evident  in  all  broad  programs  of  com- 
pulsion, the  farmers  of  California  rose  in 
almo.st  unanimous  oppo.'^ition  to  the  pro- 
posed compulsory  health  in.nirance  pro- 
gram when  it  was  before  the  1945  session 
of  the  California  L^  re.     And.  let 

it  be  underscored,  i'  .heir  oppo.si- 

tion  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  de- 
feat of  the  proposal. 

Without  going  into  a  lengthy  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
compulsory  plan,  this  program  which  has 
proven  and  is  proving  such  a  failure  in 
evr-     '  •    country  where  it  is  in  op- 

^^'  •■  tell  you  how  some  of  Cali- 

fornia's farmers  are  meeting  the  prob- 
lem head  on— with  customary  direct  and 
po.^itive  action. 

Early  last  fall  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Granse  began  inv- nail- 
able  health-  and  ac(  ranee 
Pr"  which  would  adequately  care 
for            irmcrs'  needs. 

They  wanted  first,  reasonable,  but  lim- 
ited service.  They  wanted  a  plan  which 
would  take  care  of  them  in  case  of  ill- 
nes.<=es  requiring  hospitalization  and  they 
wanted  a  way  to  provide  for  the  pavrr.ent 
of  the  bills  in  case  of  accident. >;  of  such 
sen  <  as  to  require  hospitalization. 

,  ^'-  •  words,  they  wanted  stream- 
lined protection. 

They  knew  their  needs  would  not  be 
as  demanding  upon  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  the  hospitals  as  would  a  like 
nui-^        '  city  d'A-ellers. 

^-  ^   this,  they  wanted  to  pur- 

chase a  service  that  was  without  frills. 
An^.  I'l  '       -  -  d  to  pay  a  price 

that  w.i 

Out  of  the.r  study  was  generated  a 
contract   b  •       n    the   C  '  "^  " 

siciani'  Sc:  .d  the  CJ 
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In  my  opinion,  an  outstanding  example  of 
how  the  physicians  of  my  State  are  co- 
operating with  the  farmers. 

In  so  doing  they  are  continuing  to 
merit  the  praise  which  has  been  given 
them  by  others  of  my  Cahfornia  col- 
leagues here  on  this  floor. 

It  is  at  this  point.  I  believe,  that  I 
should  point  out  that  the  California  Phy- 
sicians' Service  only  last  month  again 
received  a  signal  honor  when  the  organi- 
zation wxs  selected  by  the  officials  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  provide 
cut-patient  care  for  all  veterans  living 
in  California. 

According  to  the  latest  estimates,  there 
are  now  between  1.200.003  and  1.600  000 
veterans — natives  and  newcomers — living 
in  the  State.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion-California Physicians'  Service  con- 
tract takes  care  of  them  all— including 
veterans  of  World  War  I  and  the  veter- 
ans of  the  Spanish-American  War. 
Think  what  this  means  in  terms  of  tak- 
ing such  a  load  from  the  overcrowded 
veterans'  hospitals. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  these 
farsighted  professional  men  of  my  State 
have  been  so  roundly  congratulated. 

Col.  T.  J.  Cross,  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration chief  for  California.  Arizona. 
Nevada,  and  Hawaii,  termed  the  agree- 
ment one  of  the  "biggest  steps  in  speed- 
ing up  medical  treatment  for  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities." 

It  means  that  the  California  physi- 
cians, the  family  doctors,  the  general 
practitioners,  and  the  .<=pecialist.s— the 
6.200  members  of  the  California  physi- 
cians' service— have  been  entrusted  with 
a  sacred  honor  and  duty— the  nurturing 
back  to  health  the  thousands  of  men  who 
have  made  such  great  and  gallant  sacri- 
fices for  us  all. 

That  they  will  take  care  of  the  veter- 
ans I  have  no  fears  because,  according 
to  the  program,  the  veteran  may  make 
his  own  choice  of  physician.  His  own 
family  doctor  will  be  available  to  him. 

In  countless  instances  the  very  same 
family  physician,  who  brought  the  young 
man  into  the  world,  cared  for  him  during 
his  baby  days,  watched  over  him  as  he 
grew  from  adolescence,  and  saw  him 
march  off  to  war.  will  again  take  over  the 
responsibility  of  his  care  and  welfare. 

These,  then,  are  the  same  professional 
men  of  my  State  who  have  cooperated 
with  the  members  of  the  Grange. 
Though  the  field  is  a  new  one.  they  have 
entered  it  daringly.  The  physicians  have 
taken  the  greater  part  of  the  risk  because 
the  costs,  which  I  shall  mention  a  mo- 
ment later,  are  of  small  consequence  in 
comparison  with  the  services  offered. 

The  physicians  and  the  farmers  have 
hit  upon  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
practical  solution  to  the  farmers'  healtn 
problem.  It  is  the  California  Grange 
HraUli  Cooperative. 

The  program  is  being  thrown  open  to 
all  Grange  members,  their  families,  and 
their  employees  and  employees'  families. 
No  medical  examinations  are  neces- 
sary there  is  no  age  limit,  and  there  are 
no  confusing  forms  to  be  niled  out.    The 
red  tape,  so  much  a  part  of  govern- 
mental operations,  is  a  minus  quantity  in 
the  application  form  and  in  the  broad 
protection.    This  is  because  all  existing 
conditions  are  covered  once  a  farmer  be- 
comes enrolled. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  hospital  bene- 
fits offered: 

When  a  member  or  a  member  of  his 
family  is  ill  and  requires  hospitalization 
cr  needs  an  operation,  or  must  have  im- 
mediate emergency  care  because  of  an 
accident,  his  CPS  membership  card  Is 
his  passport  to  a  "paid  in  full"  receipted 
bill. 

Hospitalization  is  provided  for  21  days 
for  each  separate  accident  or  ailment. 
Should  hospitalization  be  longer,  the 
California  Physicians'  Service  pays  one- 
half  of  the  hospital  bill  for  the  next  345 
days  immediately  following  the  original 
21  days.  The  patient  is  covered  for  an 
entire  year  and  a  day. 

In  addition  he  has  the  free  use  of  the 
operating  room,  dietitian-planned  meals, 
general  nursing  care,  surgical  supplies, 
use  of  the  cystoscopic  room,  supplies, 
dressings,  splints,  casts — all  these  serv- 
ices are  free  to  the  Grange  member  once 
he  is  enrolled  in  the  health  cooperative. 
But  the  CPS  plan  goes  even  further. 
It  also  includes  certain  assistance  to  ea.se 
the  load  of  added  expenses  when  there  is 
a  new  arrival  in  the  family.  After  10 
months'  member.ship.  a  $50  allowance  is 
given  for  maternity  care  at  childbirth. 

The  health  cooperative  also  provides 
for  the  finest  available  surgical  care  in 
time  of  illness  or  serious  accident. 

Major  or  minor  operations  will  be 
made  in  the  office  of  the  member's  doctor 
or  at  the  hospital.  If  ho.^pitalization  is 
needed,  by  the  way,  the  member  has  his 
choice  of  hospital  as  he  has  his  choice 
of  physician. 

This  surgical  care  further  includes 
treatment  for  all  fractures  and  disloca- 
tions. X-rays,  if  necessary,  ectopic 
pregnancies,  and  caesarean  operations. 

X-ray  and  routine  laboratory  tests  are 
available  to  the  CPS-Grange  member 
and  his  family  when  hospitalized. 
When  the  regular  surgeon  requires  the 
services  of  an  assistant,  an  a.ssistant  sur- 
geon is  brought  in  at  no  added  cost. 
Likewise,  should  the  family  physician 
find  he  needs  the  services  of  a  specialist — 
the  specialist  is  brought  in  and  again 
there  is  no  added  cost. 

You — my  colleagues  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  know  the  expenses  that 
always  accompany  long  periods  of  ill- 
ness and  how  unpredictable  are  acci- 
dents— you  who  know  the  care  and  the 
time  involved  in  treating  these  cases  will. 
I'm  certain,  be  most  interested  in  the 
fees  charged  in  this  new  health  ;:o- 
operative. 

The  few  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
also  honored  members  of  the  medical 
profession,  I  am  certain,  will  be  im- 
pressed when  I  tell  you  that  all  these 
services,  which  I  have  descri'oed,  are  now 
available  to  male  members  of  the  Grange 
for  only  $5.15  i>er  quarter  or  $18.60  per 
year. 

Families  of  three  or  more— and  there 
Is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  family— may  enjoy  all  this  protec- 
tion for  the  nominal  charge  of  $16.70 
every  3  months  or  but  $64.80  per  year. 
From  my  farming  experience  and 
knowing  of  the  tragedies  I  have  seen  ride 
in  upon  families  when  illness  or  accident 
stops  earnings,  evaporates  savings,  and 
leaves  the  farmer  with  a  mountainous 
bill  for  extended  medical  and  hospital 


services,  I.  for  one,  would  not  be  without 
the  protection  at  any  cost. 

This  service,  let  me  repeat,  is  available 
not  only  to  the  30.000  Grange  members 
and  their  families,  but  the  employees  of 
the  Grange  and  the  employees'  families. 
But  the  contract  does  not  stop  there. 
It  further  provides  that  after  1  year's 
time  when  50  percent  of  the  Grange 
members  shall  have  become  a  part  of  the 
program,  the  contract  will  be  opened  up 
for  a  thorough  inspection  and  review. 

The  California  Physicians'  Service  will 
open  its  records  and  show  all  details,  the 
number  of  members  enrolled,  the  number 
of  operations  and  the  total  time  spent 
in  hospitals  by  members.  In  short,  the 
CPS  officials  and  Grange  leaders  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  year's  operation,  have  all 
the  facts  for  their  appraisal. 

Then,  it  has  been  agreed,  if  necessary, 
a  downward  price  revision  will  be  made. 
Likewise,  if  it  is  found  that  the  physi- 
cians' costs  have  been  too  great — that  is, 
if  the  low  fees  arc  endangering  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  service — an  upward  re- 
vision will  be  made. 

This.  I  know  all  will  agree,  is  the  Amer- 
ican way. 

It  is  open  and  aboveboard-  The  basis 
fof  the  contract  is  honesty  and  mutual 
respect  marked  with  a  decided  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  physicians  to  assist  the 
rancher  in  solving  his  health  problem. 
Also,  it  is  the  voluntary  way.  It  is  the 
way  of  freedom — not  compulsion. 

No  army  of  bureaucrats  will  be  required 
to  operate  the  plan.  No  second  army 
of  bureaucrats  will  be  required  to  see 
that  the  first  set  did  its  work  properly, 
that  the  voluminous  forms  were  made  out 
in  triplicate  and  quadruplicate — that 
they  were  filed  in  a  dozen  offices  through- 
out the  land — with  copies  for  all  the 
curious  to  see.  None  of  these  things 
will  interfere  with  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  this  voluntary  health  insurance 
plan. 

As  such,  I  am  certain.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
can way — on  its  way  to  success! 


Changes  Needed  in  the  OPA 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  the  extension  of  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  is  under 
consideration  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  following  timely 
correspondence  from  the  National  Small 
B-usiness  Men's  Association: 

National  Small  Business 

Men's  Association, 
Chicago.  III..  April  IS,  1946. 
Hon.  Jack  Z.  Anderson, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
,      De.\r  Ms.   Andeh-son:  We   believe  the   at- 
tached recap  of  our  questicnnalre  will   be 
Of  value  to-you  in  connection  with  your  con- 
sideration of  the  extension  of  OPA. 

ThU  recap  is  a  compilation  of  44.^4  ques- 
tionnaires which  were  filled  In  and  returned 
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people,  particularly  those  in 

U  Klve  wholehearted  support  to 

policy  which  adds  up  and  makes 

they  definitely  will  not  suppot't 

they  consider  to  be  unneces- 

v^reasonable.       We     should     have 

lesson  from  the  futile  attempt 

:he  eighteenth  amendment. 

irery   interesting  thing  about   the 

lat    02.5    percent    would    like    to 

Investii^ate   a    healthy   cross- 

h»  personnel  of  OPA.     Probably 

for  this  is  that  while  the  OPA 

the  top  level  may  be  trying  to 

Job  in  a  helphil  manner,  such 

does  not  go  very  far  below  the 

There    isn't    even   one    ounce    of 

pfuliiess    In    a   whole   carload  of 

personnel.    Another  reason  may  be 

or  some  group  in  OPA  is 

for  fixing  different  prices  on  the 

put  out  by  different  manufac- 

(^mld  give  you  many  examples  of 

one   which   follows   will   serve 

jxilnt: 

7.  1945,  the  Clay  Equipment 

Falls.  Iowa,  applied  to  OPA 

in  price  on  their  14-foot  steel 

They    wanted    to    increase    the 

99 A2  to  810  92  or  $1  50  per  gate. 

m  price  was  denied  although  it 

rarranted  on   the   basis  of   their 

:o8t    of    production.      Later,    on 

.    1946.  OPA  authorUed   Clay   to 

price  on  this  gate  one-half  of 

approximately  5  cents  per  gate. 

ntime.    another   company,   the 

nufacturlng  Co.,  of  Fort  Dodge. 

to  OPA  for  a  price  on  a  14-foot 

gate.      This    company    had    not 

nade  such  a  gate.     OPA  fixed  a 

.50  on  the  Bellmer  14-foot  steel 

which,  I  am  told  by  competent 

l5  no  better,  if  as  good,  quality  as 


II 
th? 

or 


rieai 


3f  thing  is  happening  all  the  time 
of  business  and  must  be  partly 
for  the  widespread  suspicion  of 
of  OPA  personnel.     Also.  It  is  a 
e  of  why  businessmen  do  not  feel 
i  dds  up  and  makes  sense.     Still 
is  promoting  inflation  as  farm- 
to  pay  »3  50  more  per  gate  than 
have  had  to  pay  had  Clay  been 
requested  increase  In  price.    Also, 
the  supply  of  gates,  as  Clay 
out  very  many  gates  on  the  basis 
his  volume  the  more  he  loses, 
also  brings  out  that  if  business- 
permission  to  fix  their  own 
certain  prescribed  limits,  em- 
11  increase  34  5  percent  and  sales 
Increase  55  9  percent. 

analysis.  If  disastrous  runaway 

:o  be  prevented,  two  basic  things 

:  (I)  Deficit  financing  must  be 

order  to  reduce  the  oversupply 

)   trade  channels  must  be  filled 

-increasing    supply    of    goods. 

that  all  possible  emphasis  must 

production  and  distribution. 

is    not    advocating    that 
on  June  30.  1946.  bu^ 
OPA    be    extended    in    modified 
Jear. 

that  the  modification  be  along 
drastically  narrowing  the  area 


gr£  nted 

ith  n 


finil 


lie: 


(2 
e'er 

ins 

O  1 

asscx  tation 
dls<  ontinued 


of    the   Adminlstra  :retion    and    that 

the  Administrator  t  ,  ^  ..red  to  prescribe  a 
formula  under  which  each  manufacturer, 
wholesaler,  retailer,  dealer,  and  service  or- 
ganization can  ILy  his  own  prices  within  cer- 
tain limits. 

We  suvgest  further  that  the  formula  for 

n.xlng     their     selling     prices 

;   be  cost  as  of  October  1942. 

plus   p  eases   In   coat  since   that 

date  w:. um  Increase  of  15  percent 

above  October  1942.  All  price  increases  to  be 
filed  with  OPA  on  simplified  forma  which 
would  clearly  show  which  costs  had  increased 
and  how  much.  Hardship  cases — that  is. 
thr«e  cases  where  an  increase  of  15  percent  la 
not  enough— to  be  bandied  by  special  appli- 
cation to  OP.\ 

Wholesalers,  retailers,  and  dealers,  under 
this  formula,  would  apply \ietr  October  1942 
mark-up  to  their  new  coet  price  in  order  to 
determine  their  current  scT  >e. 

The  application  of  this  cr  ir  formula 

would    almost    Immediately    ir  i    v.vich 

larger  volume  of  gixxls  to  m.irkft  .in\  w.ua 
overcome  one  of  the  basic  causes  of  inflation, 
which  la  an  oversupply  of  money  and  an 
undersupply  of  gooda. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  put  teeth  In  the 
formula  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  chisel- 
ers.  This  could  be  done  by  setting  up  a 
schedule  cf  hea\y  fines  to  be  asseaaed  for 
violations  In  the  application  of  the  formula. 

It  has  been  su^^ested  that  the  applica- 
tion of  this  formula  would  put  OPA  up 
against  a  very  dlfllcult  policing  Job.  Thla 
may  be  true,  but  difficult  as  that  Job 
might  be.  it  would  not  be  nearly  as  difficult 
as  is  the  impossible  pricing  Job  OPA  Is  now 
up  against  and  under  the  formula  an  In- 
finitely greater  volume  of  goods  would  move 
to  market. 

It  Is  the  considered  Judgment  of  our  asso- 
ciation that  the  suggested  formula  is  by  far 
the  Itsser  of  two  evils  and  will.  In  a  much 
shorter  time,  again  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  our  traditionally  free  market  under 
which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  supply  and  de- 
mand plus  free  competition  regulates  prices 
more  effectively  and  more  equitably  than 
they  have  ever  been  regulated  by  any  other 
method  in  the  entire  history  of  the  world. 
Sincerely, 

DrWrrr  Emebt. 

President. 

N.^TIONAL  SMALL  BrSJNESSMENS  A S.SOCIATION 

cormDEjrriAL  QuisnoNNAiaE  on  opa 

Please  answer  the  question*  which  pertain 
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A  Labor  Law  That  Has  Worked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF    MINNEOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  so  much  discus.sion  with  so 
little  conclusion  rcgaiding  the  advisa- 
bility or  madvisability  of  legislation  to 
deal  with  labor  disputes,  it  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  point  to  the  .success  of  the 
labor  relations  law  passed  by  the  Minne- 
sota legi.^laturc  in  19^9  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Haiold  E.  Stassen.  The  law  was 
as&ailed  on  all  sides  at  that  time  but  it 
has  given  us  an  uns-urpas.sed  labor  rela- 
tions record  during  the  war  and  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  review  of  the 
law  appearing  In  the  Chicago  Sun.  The 
first  two  sections  follow: 

I  From  the  Chicago  Sun  of  April  15.  1946 1 

PATTDIK  rO«  INDUSTRIAL  PEACI— 10-DAT  COOl.- 
ING-OFF  PfJlICD  AND  STATE  CONCI'-IATION 
FIXED   IN    MINNESOTA   LAW 

(By  Mllburn  P.  Akers) 
St.  Paul.— Minnesota,  alter  nearly  a  dec- 
ade of  atrlfe.  adopted  a  labor -relations  act 
in  1939  which.  Its  advocates  maintain,  pro- 
vides a  preaent-day  pattern  for  malnUlnlng 
industrial  peace  throughout  the  Nation. 

Many  times,  during  the  recent  wave  of 
strikes,  the  Minnesota  law  haa  been  cited 
with  the  contention  that  Its  prlnclplea.  en- 
acted into  Federal  statute,  would  result  in  a 
fair  deal  lor  labor,  management,  and  the 
public,  without  resort  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, to  work  stoppages. 

What  are  those  principles?  How  does  the 
Minnesota  law  work?  What  haa  been  Its  ef- 
fect upon  labor,  management,  and  the  pub- 
lic? And  how  did  Minnesota  chance  to  pio- 
neer In  this  particular  field? 

The  SUte  had  extensive  unemployment 
during  the  thirties,  as  did  other  States;  it 
had  considerable  labor  unrest.  &h  did  other 
States.  But  It  also  had.  Incident  to  Uiat 
unemployment  and  unrest,  more  than  Its 
share  of  conflict;  conflict  which.  In  a  number 
of  instances,  led  to  rioting  and  bloodshed. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Dunn  brothers  whose 
dominance  of  the  turbulent  teamsters* 
union  m  the  Twin  Cities  was  exercised  with 
Iron  fist.  In  other  unions,  labor  racketeers 
and  extremlaU  cowed  honest  labor  leaders 
who  sought  only  to  protect  the  rlghU  of 
their  members. 

Minnesota  also  had.  In  the  thirties,  a  State 
administration  controUed  by  the  Farmer- 
Labor  Party.  The  late  Floyd  Olson  waa  its 
first  governor.  He  was  .succeeded,  during  the 
same   regime,  by   Elmer   Benson. 

Friends  of  the  two  men  contend  that  some 
elements  in  labor  took  advantage  cf  the 
friendliness  toward  labor  of  these  men.  Op- 
ponents still  maintain  that  the  governors, 
first  the  one  and  then  the  other,  encouraged, 
directly  or  indirectly,  some  of  the  excesses 
committed  by  the  hoodlum  elements. 

The  merits  of  that  dUpute  are  not  germane 
to  this  scries.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  riot- 
ing the  bloodshed,  and  the  turbulence  inci- 
dent to  strikes  became  a  political  issue  In  the 

State. 

In  1938  candidates  sought  election  to  the 
legislature  on  platforms  pledging  labor  strait- 
Jackets.  Others  ran  on  pledges  to  do  away 
with  what  few  restralnU  the  State  had.  Of 
those  elected,  there  were  few  who  did  not 
take  an  extreme  position,  one  way  or  the 
other,  on  the  issue. 

At  the  outset  of  the  1939  legislative  ses- 
sion. bUls  representing  the  conflicting  view- 


points were  introduced.  Some  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Minnesota  Federation  of  Labor. 
Others  had  been  drawn  by  the  bar  assocU- 
tion.  indusUiallsts  and  the  farm  element. 
Each  faction  was  determined  to  ram  the  biU 
containlrig  Its  own  pet  theories  down  the 
throat  of  the  other. 

Minnesota,  if  it  got  any  labor  legislation 
at  that  session,  appeared  destined  to  get  an 
extreme  bill — one  way  or  the  other.  Into  that 
breach  stepped  the  state  s  newly  elected  gov- 
ernor, Harold  E.  Stassen.  then  31  years  old. 
He  had  been  elected  on  a  platfornv  pledging 
a  penuine  effort  at  Industrial  peace. 

So  he  Bought  to  reconcile  the  conflicting 
Interests.  He  held  many  conferences  with  th» 
contending  forces.  Out  of  them  emerged  a 
measure,  enacted  Into  law  at  that  sessior.. 
which  became  known  as  the  Minnesota  Labor 
Relations  Act.  one  vbich  now  has  had  a  7- 
year  test. 

It  has  become  known  as  the  "count  10" 
law.  as  Its  essence  us.  after  a  strike  notice  has 
been  served,  a  cool-off  period  of  10  days  dur- 
ing which  a  State  conciliator  attempts  to 
brin^  the  contending  parties  together. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  the  Minnesota  procedure: 
An  Impasse  is  reached  In  negotiations  be- 
tween union  and  management.     The  union 
decidea  that  its  only  recourse  Is  to  strike.     Or 
management  determines  on  a  lock-out. 

Neither  can  take  such  action  lawfully  with- 
out fUing  notice  of  intention  with  the  Stale 
labor  conciliator  and  then  waiting   10  days. 
During  the  10-day  interval,  the  State  con- 
ciliator attempts   a  settlement. 

If  he  is  unable  to  do  so  and  if  he  has  deter- 
mined that  the  dispute  involves  the  public  in- 
terest, he  certifies  It  to  the  governor.  The 
law  states  that  the  public  Interest  Is  Involved 
In  any  dispute  In  which  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  operations  "would  endanger  the  life, 
safety,  health,  or  well-being  of  a  substantial 
number  of  people  of  any  community. " 

A  dispute  having  been  certified  to  the  gov- 
ernor, both  sides  are  enjoined  from  making 
"any  change  in  the  situation  affecting  the 
dispute,  and  no  strike  or  lockout  shall  be 
instituted  until  30  days  shall  have  elapsed 
after  the  notification  to  the  governor." 

The  governor  may  seek  to  reconcile  the 
conflict  himself.  Or  he  Is  empowered  to  ap- 
point a  commiaaion  of  three — one  represent- 
ing labor,  one  management,  and  the  third 
the  public. 

That  commission.  In  essence.  Is  a  fact-find- 
ing body.  It  has  power  to  administer  oaths, 
subpena  records  or  data  pertinent  to  lU  In- 
quiry, and  require  the  presence  of  witnesses. 
The  commission  seeks  a  formula  on  which 
agreement  between  the  disputants  can  be 
reached. 

The  acceptance  of  that  formula  by  either 
party  Is  optional.  If  one  or  the  other  f ejects 
It  and  no  agreement  is  reached  for  either  fur- 
ther negotiatlona  or  arbitration,  the  strike  or 
lockout  legally  can  ensue. 

(From   the   Chicago  Stm   of   April   16,   1946 1 
PATTmN    ro«    iKDUsrauL    pbace — Minnesota 

LAW      OCriNES     CUBBS      ON      MANAGEMENT      AS 
WELL    AS   ON    LA&OB 

(By  Mllburn  P.  Akers) 
ST.  Pattl.— Minnesota's  "count  10"  labor 
law  is  not  limited  to  procedures  for  tho  set- 
tlement of  industrial  disputes.  It  contain*, 
in  addition,  specific  outlines  of  the  rights  ol 
labor  and  of  the  rights  of  management,  a:» 
they  have  been  resolved  In  Minnesota. 

Whether  those  rights,  as  expressed  in  the 
Minnesota  Labor  Relations  Act.  are  suffici- 
ently incltisive  may  be  disputed,  and  have 
been,  by  both  labor  and  management.  The 
fact  remains,  however,  that,  as  sanctioned  in 
Minnesota,  they  have  been  clearly  set  forth. 
Either  party,  labor  or  management,  15  free, 
at  succeeding  sessions  of  the  State's  legis- 
lature, to  attempt  enlargement,  abridgment, 
or  clarification — and  both   have. 

The  statute  penalizes  either  party  guilty  of 
breaking  a  collective-bargaining  agreement. 


Labor  is  prohibited  from  instituting  a  strike 
"if  such  strike  Is  in  violation  of  any  valid 
coUectlve-bargalnlng  agreement"  with  which, 
at  the  time,  the  employer  Is  complying  in 
good  faith.  Similarly,  the  employer  is  pro- 
hibited from  engaging  in  a  lock-out  of  em- 
ployees with  whom  he  has  a  valid  collective- 
bargaining  agreement  if,  at  the  time,  they 
are  complying  with  Its  terms. 

In  the  enumeration  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices— both  for  the  unions  and  the  manage- 
ments— the  act  cites  a  greater  number  which 
preclude  labor  from  taking  certain  definite 
actions.  Some  labor  leaders  use  that  fact 
in  seeking  to  substantiate  the  contention 
that  the  measure  is  partial  to  employers. 

Advocates  of  the  act  contend,  however, 
that  the  mere  number  of  cited  offenaes  la  not 
the  test.  They  argue  that  the  scope  <rf  the 
limitations  must  be  considered.  And  they 
maintain  that  the  workings  ol  the  law— its 
final  effect  upon  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment—is the  only  test  of  iU  efficacy  and 
fairness. 

That  dispute  cannot  be  settled  here  Bach 
may  Judge  for  himself  as  he  considers  the 
unfair  practices  prohibited  labor  and  man- 
agement. / 

Consider  first  those  listed  as  unfair  prac- 
tices by  labor. 

'Any  employed  *or  labor  organization"  to 
prohibited  from  instituting  "a  strike  if  such 
strike  is  In  violation  of  any  valid  collective 
agreement  between  any  employer  and  his 
employees  or  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer, is  at  the  lime,  in  good  faith  com- 
plying with  the  provisions  of  the  agree- 
ment." 

The  technique  of  the  "sit-down"  strike 
also  Is  outlawed.  It  is  also  unlawful  "for 
any  person  to  picket,  or  cause  to  be  pick- 
eted, a  place  of  employment  of  which  the 
persons  is  not  an  employee"  unless  a  major- 
ity of  the  persons  engaged  in  picketing  that 
place  are  employees  of  the  concern. 

The  statute  makes  it  illegal  for  more  than 
one  person  to  picket  or  cause  to  be  picketed 
a  single  entrance  to  any  place  of  employment 
where  no  strike  is  in  progress  at  the  time. 

And  it  is  likewise  iUegal  for  any  person 
to  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  opera- 
tion of  a  vehicle  or  the  operator  thereol 
when  neither  the  owner  nor  the  operator  of 
the  vehicle  is  at  the  time  a  party  to  a  strike." 
It  Is  declared  illegal  for  any  employees, 
labor  organization,  or  officer,  agent,  or  mem- 
bers thereof  to  compel  any  person  to  Join  or 
to  refrain  from  Joining  any  labor  organiza- 
tion or  any  strike  against  his  will  by  any 
threatened  or  actual  unlavirful  interference 
with  his  person,  immediate  family,  or  phys- 
ical property,  or  to  assault  or  threaten  any 
such  person  while  in  pursuit  of  lawful  em- 
ployment." 

Strikes  must  be  approvec^  by  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  a  collective  bargaining 
unit.  "For  any  person  or  labor  organization 
to  cooperate  In  engaging  in,  promoting  or 
inducing  a  strike  that  has  not  been  so  ap- 
proved is  Illegal." 

The  farm  element  in  Minnesota's  legisla- 
ture wrote  a  strong  provision  into  the  law  in 
an  effort  to  prevent  interference,  during  a 
strike  not  directed  against  them  as  employ- 
ees, with  their  delivery  of  produce  or  other 
farm  products. 

It  is  held  Illegal  for  any  person  or  labor  or- 
ganization to  hinder  or  prevent  by  intimi- 
dation, force,  coercion,  or  sabotage,  or  by 
threats  thereof,  the  production,  transporta- 
tion, processing,  or  marketing  •  •  •  ol 
agricultural  products,  or  to  combine  or  con- 
spire to  cause  or  threaten  to  cause  injury 
•  •  •  whether  by  withholding  labor  or 
other  beneficial  intercoiu-se.  refusing  to  han- 
dle, use.  or  work  on  particular  agricultural 
products  •  •  •  in  order  to  bring  about 
such  processors  or  marketing  organization 
against  his  or  its  will  into  a  concerted  plan 
to  coerce  or  inflict  damage  upon  any  pro-' 
ducer. 
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upon  labor. 
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are  prohibited  from  Instituting 
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settlement    of    disputes 
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a  third  and  concluding  article. 
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Incsday.  April  17.  1946 


Mr.  DWDRSHAK 


Mr.  Speaker,  OPA 

'ti  butter  may  benefit  the 

ndex.  but  Americans  can- 

their  bread  with  butter  when 

iilable  on  the  market.     Idaho 

airymen  have  been  hara.'^sed 

ulations  of   OPA   and   other 

ncies.  althcujih  these  farm- 

£jht  to  maintain  a  high  pro- 

(lairy  commodities. 

ret  News  recently  pubhshed 

.  showing  why  milk  has  been 

o  products  other  t!  'icr. 

to  extend  my   ...      ~.s.  I 

oUowing  editorial  Irom  that 


T  CAUStD   BT   LACK  OF   MtlK 

have  complained  over  the  lack 

their  tables  cannot  rightfully 

ilk  producers  for  that  condition, 

inr  n    released    by    the 

(  For    those    figures 

In  iy45  milk  pr  n  in  the 

reached   the   i  total   In 

219.000.000    pounds,    or    M.846,- 

s.     Those  statistics  disclose  also 

'fere  23.519.000  cows  on   the  Na- 

last   year,   slightly    fewer   than 

they  produced   an   average  of 

pounds,  or  2.227  quarts,  of  milk 

wa-s    410   pounds   or    191    quarts 

milk  than  was  produced   In 

:  ears. 

further  by  those  figures  that 

a    consumption    of    milk    and 

to  442   pounds   In    1945.    the 

ever  reached,  and   102  pounds 

1  he  per  capita  coiiiumption  for 

period  from  1935  to  1939,  inclu- 

1  neana  that  an  average  of  about 

milk  was  consumed  for  each 

and  child  in  the  Nation,  in  the 
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form  of  milk  and  cream.  In  the  1935-39 
period  the  average  consumption  was  one- 
fourth  less. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  more  butter 
was  not  available  for  the  tables  of  the  Na- 
tion— more  milk  was  consumed  as  such  In- 
stead of  In  the  form  of  butter.  Other  or- 
ganizations of  dairymen  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  low  price  permitted  for  butter 
made  it  unprofitable  for  the  dairymen  to 
produce  butter  when  more  profit  could  be 
realized  from  the  sale  of  milk  and  cream 
and  ice  eream.  They  are  the  ones  who  con- 
tend that  less  butter  will  be  made  and  that 
many  dairy  herds  will  be  sold  If  the  ceiling 
price  on  butter  Is  not  raised  to  make  Us 
production    more   attractive. 

In  the  meantime  prices  are  not  permitted 
to  reach  their  normal  level  through  the  nat- 
ural channels  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
millions  of  persons  are  deprived  of  the  little 
luxuries  and  delicacies  to  which  they  alwny* 
were  accustomed  until  the  wizards  of  Wa.sh- 
Ington.  through  their  system  of  controls.l 
made  It  necessary  for  practically  all  to  do  I 
without.  ' 


The  Bntish  Loan— We  Do  Not  Have  the 
Money  To  Lend — We  Owe  Approxi- 
mately $300,000,000,000  and  Deficit 
of  $22,000,000,000  This  Year— The 
Loan  Will  Not  Be  Repaid 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ROBSION 

or    KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  the  Speaker 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
grantine  unanimous  consent  to  permit 
me  to  extend  in  *  ^  ord  the  .'speech 
which  I  made  on  1  y.  April  16,  1C4S, 

over  Station  WWDC.  Wa.shinKton.  D.  C. 
en  the  Brit!.sh-American  financial  agree- 
m;  nt — the  British  loan. 

The  British-American  financial  agree- 
ment is  one  of  the  mo.st  important  ques- 
tions now  before  the  Ccnpre.«s  and  the 
American  people.    Representatives  of  the 
Truman  admini.«;tration  met  v.ith  repre- 
sentatives   of    the    British    Government 
and  entered  into  an  agreoment.     This 
agreement  cannot  become  binding  until 
it  is  approved  by  the  Senate  and  Hou.^e 
of   Repre.=;entativos.      I   dare   say   it   in- 
volves more  money  and  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  American  people  than  any 
other  proposal  that  has  ever  been  sub- 
mitted  between   this  country   and   any 
other  country.    These  repre^  .\s  of 

the  Bntish  and  American  C^. .   ....;;ents 

propose : 

F.rst.  That  we  make  a  cash  lean  to 
Great  Britain  of  $3,750.COO.0OO. 

S?cond.  Turn  over  $6  021000,000  of 
valii  '  ment,  r'  Is.  and  sup- 

lrile>  1  at  10  (.  a  the  dollar. 

Third.  That  we  turn  over  free  to 
Britain  our  Army.  Navy,  and  air  ba.ses. 
with  installations,  equipment,  and  im- 
provements now  in  Britain. 

Fourth.  That  we  cancel  the  S25  000,- 
000.000  lend-lease  debt  balance,  after 
giving  Britain  credit  for  $5,000,000,000 
for  reverse  lend-lcaso. 


Fifth.  That  we  agree  to  take  Britain's 
note  without  security  for  the  cash  and 
supplies  amounting  to  $4,400,000,000  and 
give  her  55  years  to  make  the  payment, 
with  no  payment  of  principal  or  inter- 
est until  December  31.  1951,  and  interest 
to  be  waived  for  any  year  or  period  for 
wh'ch  the  foreign  trade  of  Britain  does 
not  exceed  in  volume  approximately  60 
percent  of  what  it  was  before  World 
Wr-r-  II. 

The  British  representative,  Lord 
Keynes,  stated — 

Has  any  country  ever  treated  another  coun- 
try like  this  in  time  of  peace  for  the  purpose 
of  rebul'dlng  the  others  strength  and  restor- 
ing Its  competitive  position? 

No  agreement  has  ever  been  proposed 
for  this  country  that  was  more  unfair, 
more  inequitable,  or  more  unjust  to  the 
American  people.  The  Am'^rican  people 
are  asainst  this  proposal,  and  I  cannot 
belie\e  that  the  American  Congress  will 
ratify  it. 

In  this  radio  address  we  undertake  to 
set  forth  in  detail,  with  supporting  facts, 
disclosing  how  unfair  it  is  to  our  country: 

I  wish  to  thank  Station  WWDC  for  their 
gracious  invitation  to  ^peak  to  my  fellow 
countrymen  on  the  British-American  Qnan- 
cml  agreement — the  British  loan. 

In  this  financial  arrangement  our  country 
agrees ; 

1.  To  ranke  a  cash  loan  to  Great  Britain 
of  $3.7c0.0CO.C0O.  and  turn  over  to  the  British 
86  02l.COO.000  of  other  supplies,  consisting  of 
all  types  of  motor  vehicles,  great  quantities  of 
cotton,  wool,  clothing,  men  s  garments,  shoes. 
Eugar.  meats,  canned  and  preserved  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  and  great  quantities  of  practicnlly 
ever-  -'  r  type  of  materials  and  goods  for 
$60  0 — a   little   over    10  cents  on   the 

dollar. 

3  Cancel  e25.0O0.00O.CO0  lend-lease  debt 
■>,  after  giving  Britain  credit  lor  $5,- 
-  000  for  reverse  lend-lease. 

3.  We  agree  to  make  a  present  to  Britain 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  air  bases,  with  all 
the  installations.  e<'Uipment.  and  Improve- 
ments thereon.  These  cost  ua  an  enormous 
siim  of  money. 

4.  We  agree 
trade  barriers.  > 
In^  about  free  trade  ' 
Britain  has  striven  for  i^.... 
such  a  policy. 

5.  The  items  for  the  cash  1 
lease  supplies  amount  to  ( 
agree  that  r 
huf^e  loan  . 


n  in  removing  all 

t  iritis  and  brlng- 

ut  the  world. 

.  I  ;  have  us  adopt 

,,-»,..,  thpiend- 
OCO      We 
:nake  no  puymeiits  on  this 
no  Interest  until  Decem- 


ter  31,  1951.  aaU  that  she  have  50  years 
thereafter,  or  until  2001  to  pay  off  this  loan, 
with  interest  at  2  percent,  and  this  mtercit 
under  ctTtam  conditions  to  be  waived. 

These  are  the  live  fundamental  Issues  pre- 
sented in  this  meet  amazing  and  inequitable 
British-American    financial    arrangement. 

I    AM    OPrOSFD 

I  do  net  approve.  r.nd  careful  polls  Indicate 
that  an  overwhelming  majcrltv  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  "  ": cans  and  Drmccrats.  are 
likewise  np;  n 

J  hearers  will  not  Jump  to 

the  •  I  am  unfriendly  to  Brit- 

ain. My  ancestors  and  93  percent  of  the 
people  I  have  the  honor  to  represent  are  of 
Enc;l:sh  descent.  If  we  are  parUal  to  any 
country.  It  is  Britain.  I  admire  British 
statesmen  and  people  for  their  loyrilty  to 
their  own  country.  They  place  the  welfare 
of  Britain  ahead  of  any  other  nation,  and 
thkt  Is  exactly  what  I  am  doing  In  opposing 
this  ajretment. 

My  objections  are  these: 

ta)  We  do  not  have  the  money  to  lend. 
We  have  a  national  debt  of  approximately 
#300.000,000.000.    We  must  meet  tens  of  bll- 
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lions  of  contingent  liabilities,  largely  grow- 
ing out  of  the  war.  We  have  been  going  in 
the  red  for  the  last  15  years  President  Tru- 
man announced  April  12  that  we  shall  have 
a  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1946  of  nearly  122.000.000.000  Great  Britain 
has  a  national  debt  of  appioxlmately  »90,- 
000,000,000.  If  she  does  not  count  the  $6,000.- 
000,000  she  owes  us  from  World  War  I  but 
which  we  knew  she  will  never  repay, 

(b)  Neither  will  she  pay  this  proposed  loan 
Dr  interest. 

(c)  If  we  make  this  loan  to  Britain,  we 
shall  have  Insistent  demands  for  loans  from 
a  score  of  other  nations,  aggregating  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  billion  dollars.  We 
shall  ipcur  their  resentment  and  everlasting 
ill  will,  if  we  refuse. 

(d)  Under  the  Constitution.  Congress  has 
the  power  to  levy  and  collect  duties,  lipposls, 
and  taxes.  It  certainly  i.s  unwise  for  Congress 
to  surrender  thl.«  power  under  this  proposed 
agreement  lor  55  years.  When  normal  eco- 
nomic. Industrial,  and  trade  ccndllions  come 
with  the  increa.sed  knowledge;  experience, 
and  modern  equipment  lor  mass  production 
in  industry  and  agriculture  In  the  hands  of 
our  competitive  nations  with  their  low  stand- 
ards of  living  and  wages.  I  want  the  Congress 
to  be  free  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor  against  the  dumping  of  low- 
cost  products  and  materials  into  our  country. 
We  must  preserve  our  own  home  markets. 

(e)    This   propos.Hl   Is   inequitable,   unjust, 
and  unfair  to  the  American  people. 

NO   STKINCS    TOD   TO   THIS    LOAN 

The  American  people  have  been  told  that 
the  proceeds  of  this  loan  are  to  be  spent  in 
the  United  States  and  will  thereby  promote 
industry,   agriculture,   and  provide  Jot«  for 
American  workers.    This  Is  a  gross  misrepre- 
sentation.    Lord     Keynes,     who     conducted 
these   negotiations   for   BrlUin.   makes   this 
point  crystal  clear  in  his  speech  explaining 
this  proposal  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  De- 
cember   17-18.    1945.      In    referring    to    tied 
loans  made  bv  us  to  other  nations,  he  said: 
"All  the  other  loans  which  are  being  made 
are  tied  loans  and  limited  to  payment  for 
specific   purchases  from   the   United   StaUs. 
Our   loan   on   the   other   hand   Is  a   loan    of 
money  without  strings,  free  to  t>e  expended 
in  any  part   of  the  world.     That   is  an  ar- 
rangement.   I    may    add,    which    is    entirely 
consUtent   with    the   desires    of   the    United 
States." 

It   will   be   observed   that   Lord   Keynes   is 
very  definite  that  this  agreement  does  not 
require  Britain  to  spend  the  money  with  us 
and  it  was  not  our  desire  that  she  do  so. 
If  she  Is  not  bound,  will  she  spend  this 
money  for  goods  produced   under  our  high 
wages  and  short  hours,  or  for  goods  In  coun- 
tries with  low  wages  and  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction.    Won't  Britain  buy  where  she  can 
get  the  best  bargains? 
'       WILL  BErr.UN  USE  rr  to  balance  budget? 
We  quote   from   an   Associated   Press   dis- 
patch, dated  London.  April  6.  1946: 

"  Briiain's  next  budget  has  been  written 
on  the  assumption  that  she  will  get  the 
$3,750,000,000  loan  from  the  United  States' 
a  government  source  said  today. 

"  'If  It  does  not  go  through  we  will  have 
to  make  a  new  budget.'  he  said. 

"Hugh  Dalton.  Chancelor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  present  the  budget  (for  the  fiscal 
y«ar  ending  March  31.  1947)  to  the  House 
of  Commons  Tuesday.  Under  It  Britain  Is 
expected  to  balance  her  overseas  accounts 
by  the  middle  of  1947.  due  to  the  unusual 
success  of  the  drive  to  increase  exports.  If 
the  United  States  Congress  does  not  ratify 
the  loan.  Britain  will  face  the  necessity  of 
reducing  Imports  or  borrowing  sterling  from 
her  banks. 

"The  spokesman  said  the  loan  would  cover 
the  £750.000,000  ($3,000.000  000)  deficit  this 
year  with  not  a  great  deal  to  spare." 


This  Is  a  most  Interesting  statement  from 
the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer  (compar- 
able to  our  Secretary  of  the  Treasury). 
Britain  Is  doing  very  well  in  her  expert  uade. 
Chancelor  Dalton  says  that  Britain  Is  ex- 
pected to  balance  her  overseas  accounts  by 
the  middle  of  1947,  due  to  the  unusual  suc- 
cess In  the  drive  to  Increase  exports.  She 
will  balance  her  budget — ours  will  not  be. 

In  this  proposal  we  agree  to  turn  over 
to  them  our  rich  American  home  mar- 
kets, and  furnish  them  $4,400,000,000  of 
cash,  goods,  and  supplies.  With  these 
advantages  from  their  chief  competitor 
Britain  should  achieve  even  greater  suc- 
cesses in  the  future. 

Lord  Keynes  certainly  was  right  when 
he  told  their  lordships  in  liis  speech: 

Has  any  country  ever  treated  another  coun- 
try like  this  in  time  of  peace  lor  the  purpose 
of  rebuilding  the  other's  strength  and  re- 
storing Us  competitive  position. 

With  these  disclosures,  how  can  Amer- 
ican farmers,  businessmen,  and  workers, 
who  must  make  good  in  the  end  the  de- 
fault of  Britain  on  her  other  loans  and 
on  this,  hope  to  profit  by  this  improvi- 
dent deal?  CerUinly  no  other  country 
was  ever  so  generous  to  its  competitor  as 
we  are  to  Britain.  We  furnish  tlie  money 
to  balance  her  budget  when  our  own 
budget  is  out  of  balance  nearly  $22,000.- 
000.000  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  has  been 
out  of  balance  for  15  years,  and  our  debt 
is  three  times  as  much  as  Britain. 

If  she  is  going  to  use  $3,000,000,000  of 
this  loan  to  balance  her  budget  she  will 
not  have  much  left  to  buy  our  products. 
EarrAu*  agreed  to  pat 
Britain  and  16  other  countries  owe  us  $14.- 
000.000,000  on  money  advanced  to  them  in 
and  loUowing  World  War  I.  Not  one  of  them 
for  years  has  made  any  offer  to  pay  any  part 
of  those  honest  debts,  except  little  Finland. 
Britain  owes  »6 .000 .000 .000  of  that  .sum.  Now 
she  Insists  that  we  cancel  $25,000,000,000  of 
balance  of  lend-lease  of  World  War  II.  She 
did  agree  to  pay.  Piesldent  Roosevelt  in  cne 
of  his  messages  to  the  Congress  on  lend-le.ise 
used  this  language: 

"For  what  we  send  abroad  we  shall  be  re- 
paid within  a  reasonable  time  following  r.he 
close  of  hostilities  in  similar  materials  or  at 
our  option  In  other  goods  of  many  kinds 
which  they  can  produce  and  which  we  need." 
But  Instead  of  offering  to  pay  they  insist 
that  we  cancel  this  $25,000.000  000  balance. 
We  might  Just  as  well  agree  to  cancel  it  be- 
cause she  will  not  pay  it  and  we  have  no 
peaceful  way  to  force  collection. 

I  do  object,  however,  to  turning  over  the 
$6,021,000,000  of  supplies  that  Britain  got  be- 
fore and  after  the  war  closed  for  $650,000,000. 
a  little  over  10  cents  on  the  dollar.  We  could 
have  sold  it  for  more  but  Britain  refused  to 
permit  any  of  her  subjects  to  buy  any  part  of 
It  from  us.  She  was  the  only  bidder  and  in- 
sisted on  her  pound  of  flesh. 

We  have  been  passing  laws  giving  our  vet- 
erans. States,  counties,  and  cities  the  right 
to  buy  If  they  were  willing  to  pay  good  prices, 
but  we  see  more  than  $6.&00,000.000  of  it  in 
this  proposal  turned  over  to  Britain.  She  will 
make  much  of  this  immense  stock  of  sup- 
plies. The  veterans  will  continue  to  weai-  out 
their  shoes  and  patience  in  trying  to  get  part 
of  these  surplus  war  supplies. 

BRITAIN    will    NOT    PAT    PRINCIPAL    OB    INnXEST 

The  London  Economist,  one  of  England's 
leading  financial  newspapers,  recently  had 
this  to  say : 

"The  odds  are  billions  to  one  that  this 
new  credit  will  not  be  paid— It  is  willing  to 
bet  all  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange 
that  it  will  not  be  paid." 


The  London  News  Weekly  stated: 

"The  chances  are  that  long  before  Amer- 
ica can  collect,  a  new  international  conflict 
will  throw  the  loan  and  kindred  supersti- 
tions Into  hog  wash  ' 

These  and  other  British  publications  are 
realistic.  They  know  that  neither  the  prin- 
cipal nor  the  Interest  on  these  obligations 
will  ever  be  paid. 

The  unpaid  and  uncollectible  $6  000.000.- 
000  of  World  War  I.  the  $25  000.000,000  of 
World  War  II.  the  $6,621,000,000  came  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  American  people.  If  we 
add  $3,750,000,000  to  that  it  makes  approxi- 
mately $37  000,000,000  This  Will  all  be  bor- 
rowed money.  At  2  percent  Interest  it  will 
amount  to  $740,000,000  annually.  The  Amer- 
ican people  must  carry  this  inter&it  load  for 
many  years  and  finally  pay  off  the  principal 
sum  of  $37,000,000,000.  We  can  do  very  lit- 
tle about  the  $6  000.000.000  and  $25,000  000.- 
000.  We  could  disapprove  this  loan  and  the 
sale  pt  the  16,021.000.000  of  supplies  at  10 
cents  on  the  dollar,  and  I  have  been  and 
shall  continue  to  vigorously  oppose  this  al- 
leged loan. 

PT-OVIDI  C^PTTAL — NO  INTEREST   AND  AMERICAN 
MARKET? 

Lord  Keynes.  In  his  speech  to  his  lord- 
ships wpxed  eloquent  in  pointing  out  the 
generosity  of  our  Nation  in  these  words: 

"We  pay  no  Interest  for  6  years.  Alter  that 
we  pay  no  interest  in  any  year  in  which  our 
exports  have  not  been  restored  to  a  level  In 
volume  which  may  be  estimated  at  about 
60  percent  in  excess  of  prewar.  I  repeat  that 
we  pay  no  interest  in  any  year  in  which  our 
exports  have  not  been  restored  to  a  level 
which  may  be  estimated  to  about  60  p>ercent 
in  excess  of  what  they  were  In  prewar." 
He  continues: 

"If  the  Americans  have  tried  to  meet  criti- 
cism at  home  by  making  the  terms  look  a 
little  less  liberal  than  they  really  are  so  as 
to  preserve  the  principle  of  Interest,  is  It 
necessary  for  us  to  be  mistaken?  The  balm 
and  sweet  simplicity  of  no  percent  is  not 
admitted  but  we  are  not  asked  to  pay  in- 
terest except  in  conditions  where  we  can 
reasonably  well  afford  to  do  so." 

Britain  bucked  against  agreeing  to  pay  any 
Interest.  You  observe  Lord  Keynes  points  out 
that  in  order  to  satisfy  the  American  pec^le 
it  was  agreed  to  put  in  the  2-percent  rate, 
but  with  the  condition  it  should  not  apply 
for  any  year  or  any  time  unless  the  foreign 
trade  was  60  percent  more  in  volume  than 
It  was  at  prewar  level.  Of  course.  Lord 
Keynes  knew  that  It  would  not  be  60  percent 
more,  and  therefore,  we  might  Just  as  well 
have  omitted  the  matter  of  Interest.  There- 
fore, we  will  receive  no  Interest,  but  they 
wanted  to  deceive  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people.  This  Is  another  reason 
why  he  emphasized  to  the  House  of  Lords 
that  this  is  the  greatest  act  of  generosity 
ever  known  of  one  nation  to  J».nother  In  help- 
ing to  build  up  the  power  and  strength  of  Its 
competitor,  and  with  this  statement  of  Lord 
Keynes  I  heartily  agree. 

HELP  OCR  VETERANS,  THE   NEIDT.  AND  BU1UMCS8 

Lord  Keynes  is  one  of  the  chief  figures  in 
the  Socialist  Government  of  Britain.  He  and 
the  leaders  of  many  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  are  doing  what  they  can  to  discredit 
and  break  down  private  enterprise  and  our 
capitalistic  system  of  Government.  They 
freely  predict  the  end  of  private  enterprise  in 
our  country  and  other  countries.  They  be- 
lieve in  government  ownership  and  control 
and  the  socialization  not  only  of  Industry, 
but  agriculture  as  well.  The  chief  exponents 
of  these  policies  are  the  present  0(  vemments 
of  Britain,  Russia,  and  France.  They  have 
been  the  generous  recipients  of  the  bountlea 
and  benefits  cf  our  private  enterprise  and 
capitalistic  system.  They  denounce  our  sys- 
tem but  are  constantly  seeking  our  bounty 
and  favors.  They  insist  that  our  Nation 
borrow  the  money  from  the  American  people 
and  lend  It  to  them  when  we  know  that  It 
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be   repaid.      They    will    use    our 

our  credit  to  compete  with  and 

private  enterprise  in  this  coun- 

qutte  wllllnt;  for  the  Socialists  of 

Prance  and  the  Communists  cf 

have  the  kind  of  government  that 

ve  peoples  desire  and  are  willing 

and  will  not  threaten  the  security 

ry  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

s(>ciallze  their  industry  and  agricul- 

t  is  the  wish  of  their  people,  but 

people   should   not   be   called 

inance  them.     It  is  difficult  to  un- 

why  our  American  representatives 

to  this  one-sided  proposal.     Why 

Britain    borrow   this   money    from 

banks  and  her  own  people  or  from 

tlonal  bank?    They  would  have  to 

ity  and  pay  Interest;  and  repay  the 

in  securing  this  money  and  credits 

Britain  puts  up  no  security  and  in 

will   pay   no  Interest  and  will   not 

ebt. 

ire  our  veterans  to  give  security  for 

y  that  oui  Government  advances  to 

4   percent   Interest  and   liquidate 

in  10  years.     When  our  Govern- 

ps  loans  to  cur  farmer?,  we  require 

give  security,  pay  3'..   to  4  percent 

and  this  Is  also  true  when  we  lend 

these  engaged  in  industry. 
fish  to  distribute  three  or  four  bil- 
<  ash  and  six  bUIlcns  in  war  supplies, 
these  to  rehabilitate  disabled  vet- 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  private 
enterprises  that  are  war  casualties, 
se  the  pension  benefits  to  our  dls- 
rans  and  their  dependents,  and  to 
pged.  needy  blind,  needy  disabled 
orphans 

been  very  generous  In  World  War  I 

War  II  with  Great  Britain.  Prance. 

They  and  other  nations  in  Eu- 

to  think  there  is  no  limit  to  the 

of  the  United  States. 

preserve   the   financial    integrity 

economic   stability   of   our    Nation. 

balance    the    budget    of    Britain 

dget  will  be  out  of  balance 

^  at  the  end  of  the  present 

It.      This    proposed    financial    ar- 

t   with  Britain   is  a  real  threat  to 

ty  of  our  own  country  and  this  Con- 

11    not   approve   this   proposal 

additional  burdens  on  the  shcul- 

the    American    people    and    unborn 
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Ixtension  of  Price  Control 


e:-  tension 


OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  A.  ROWAN 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  RETHaSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1$46 

Mr.   IlOWAN.     Mr.   Speaker,  500  000 

women  Tom  the  great  State  of  Illinois 
cannot  1  e  wrong  and  those  who  voted  for 
cnppltn  :  amendments  and  against  H.  R. 
6042.  th(  bill  to  extend  price  control,  will 
be  apprised  of  that  fact  between  now 
and  the  November  election.  While  I  did 
not  count  them  I  .saw  a  roll  of  signatures 
of  lUino  s  housewives  approximately  half 
a  mile  1  jng  delivered  in  Washington  on 


Monday 
pleaded 


^pport 


brought 
women 


April  15.     The  signatories  all 
with  the  Representatives  from 


the  thiri  largest  State  in  the  Union  to 


the  price-control  bill.     It  is  per- 


haps ore  of  the  largest  petitions  ever 


to  Washington  and  represents 
in  every  section  of  the  State. 


mostly  iiothers  and  housewives  who  are 


fearful  of  run-away  inflation  which  they 
insist  will  ensue  If  the  price-control  bill 
Is  emasculated. 

Mrs.  Prances  Adams,  custodian  of  the 
enormous  petition  which  was  afterward 
broken  up  and  distributed  to  the  26  Rep- 
resentatives from  Illinois  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  said  that  this  docu- 
ment was  buttres.sed  with  thousands  of 
letter.s  from  Illinois  women  appealing  to 
the  Members  to  give  consideration  to  the 
plight  of  the  housewife  in  the  event  of 
inflation. 

Supplementing  the  plea  of  the  women 
came  thousands  of  requests  from  men  In 
the  lower  income  brackets  who  view  the 
future  with  great  trepidation  in  the  event 
price  controls  are  removed.  Not  only 
organized  labor,  but  laborers  who  are 
not  organized,  white-collar  workers,  ten- 
ants and  people  receiving  pen.sions  and 
annuities,  all  joined  in  this  colossal  peti- 
tion to  the  Representatives  from  Illinois 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  by  the 
pas.^age  of  H.  R.  6042.  All  aver  they  will 
be  heard  from  again,  and  again,  and 
again. 


Granfe  Is  Opposed  to  Subsidies 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  lo.^Ho 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress is  now  debating  whether  to  con- 
tinue payment  of  subsidies  on  agricul- 
tural products  in  order  to  maintain  low 
price  ceilings  under  the  OPA  program. 
Although  it  is  contended  these  sul>sidics 
benefit  the  producers,  it  i.s  apparent  that 
corsumer.s  are  the  direct  beneficiaries, 
because  they  are  enabled  to  have  a  part 
of  their  grocery  bills  paid  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  viewf>oint  of  Idaho  farmers,  as  re- 
flected in  a  recent  editorial  appearing  in 
the  Idaho  Granger.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  insert  the  following 
editorial: 

H.\I»D-OUTS  TO   CONni<rCE 

The  President  insists  that  subsidies  on 
agricultural  producu  be  continued. 

Secretary  Anderson  stood  out  for  the  elim- 
ination of  subsidies  on  June  30.  but  reports 
indicate  that  he  has  reversed  his  position  and 
that  he  will  back  the  subsidy  program  of  the 
President. 

And  who  is  to  get  the  subsidy? 

It  Is  true  that  the  argument  Is  made  tha' 
the  farmer  gets  the  subsidy,  but  the  fact- 
remaln  clear  and  distinct  that  labor  and  the 
general  consumer  will  buy  his  groceries  for 
leu  than  the  cost  of  production  and  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  will  be  called  upon  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

Labor  is  striking  and  winning  wage  in- 
creases of  17'^  percent  In  many  cases,  and 
various  other  settlements,  all  of  which  assure 
labor  of  a  take-home  pay  larger  than  was  the 
case  of  wartime  Income. 

Labor  and  the  consumer  are  In  a  better 
position  to  pay  their  own  grocery  bills  than 
ever  before,  but  a  subsidy  bill  wUl  be  In- 
curred to  pay  the  farmer,  and  the  farmer  will 
be  taxed  to  help  pay  himself  for  the  goods 
he  sells. 

DeQclt  spending  U  to  continue. 


Hand-outs  are  to  continue. 

Inflation  Is  turned  loose. 

The  aiuwer  to  such  a  program  is  "chaos." 

The  stream  of  time  is  littered  with  the 
wrecks  of  governments  that  undertook  to 
subsidize  their  citizenship  out  of  the  national 
purse. 

The  demand  by  the  President  and  those  in 
authority,  that  in  order  to  placate  labor  that 
the  National  Treasury  will  be  called  upor.  to 
pay  for  groceries,  is  placing  the  farmer  In  the 
position  where  he  must  sell  his  products  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  and  beg  Congress 
for  a  hand-out  to  help  him  survive. 

The  hand  that  gives  Is  the  hand  that  takes 
away,  and  the  farmer  Is  finding  hlmhelf 
placed  in  the  position  of  becoming  a  pro- 
fessional and  permanent  mendicant. 

Permanent  hand-outs,  permanent  subsi- 
dies, permanent  deficits  only  spell  one  word: 
■  inflation." 

Who  won  the  war? 


OPA  and  High  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
economic  faking  of  the  Office  of  Pi  ce 
Admini.><tration  has  been  exposed  in 
many  ways,  but  its  most  fraudulent 
claim  of  stopping  high  prices  is  best  le- 
futed  by  an  editorial  of  the  Bellevue 
Gazette,  of  Belltvue.  Ohio,  which  I  in- 
clude, as  follows: 

HOW  HIGH  IS  UP- 

Some  notion  of  the  ambiguous  query  "Hjw 
far  is  up?"  came  with  a  comparison  of  pres- 
ent day  prices  with  thoee  contained  Ir  a 
J.  C.  Penney  advertisement  which  ran  In  ihe 
June  24.  1933.  issue  of  the  Bellevue  Gazette. 

Prices  listed  In  the  14-year-old  advertise- 
ment were  so  astoundingly  low  that  we  were 
prompted  to  check  them  against  the  previ.U- 
ing  market  for  like  Items  In  today's  situation 
in  which  producers  have  "the  price  bit  In 
their  teeth  while  OPA  J<j«tles  uncertainly  In 
the  saddle  " 

Many  cf  the  items  advertised  are  not  pro- 
curable even  at  tvjday's  inflated  level,  hut 
prices  are  quo'cd  as  If  they  were  for  the  sake 
of  comparison. 

Glance,  if  you  will,  at  this  summary  show- 
ing 1932  prices  against  those  of  today' for  the 
folluwmg  Items: 
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These  are  enough  to  show  that  prices  In 
the  depths  of  the  depression  were  someticies 
only  a  lourth.  often  only  a  third  of  todiy's 
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prices,  and  still  there  Is  a  resounding  grum- 
biin({  to  release  controls  and  let  them  go  still 
higher. 

Our  reputation  as  an  economic  theorist 
docs  not  permit  us  to  say  whether  th:s  up- 
swing is  right  or  wrong,  but  we  do  know 
that  to  be  able  to  afford  them,  one's  Income 
must  Ko  up  in  proportion  and  even  if  it 
dncs.  vhut  has  it  gained  one? 

The  su.leiers  in  this  situiiticn  arc  those  in 
the  "i:.g"  group  wli<  se  w.ipcs  do  not  im- 
mediately follow  Increased  prices  and  thote 
whose  Incomes  are  derived  from  invest- 
ments. 

Its  like  airplane  travel — It  looks  safe, 
sounds  sale,  but  there  are  always  a  few 
getting  hurt.  This  makes  a  lot  of  people 
prefer  to  travel  on  a  lower  level. 


Continued  Price  Control  Is  a  Muil 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AIME  J.  FCRAND 

or  BltODE  I.iLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne.'^day.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  FORAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  the 
following  radio  interview  granted  by  me 
to  Francis  tPeto  TuUy  over  the  Yankee 
Network  on  Saturday.  April  13.  1946: 

Mr.  Tf  LLT.  Congressman  Forand,  as  you  are 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee 
for  the  Protectlcn  of  the  Consumer."^,  would 
you  explain  lor  the  benefit  of  our  audience 
just  how  that  committee  came  Into  existence 
and  what  Its  purposes  aie? 

Mr  FoR.'^yn).  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that.  Mr. 
Tully.  The  Congressional  Committee  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Consumers  was  organized 
during  the  war  by  a  group  of  us  Members  of 
Congre.ss  who  realized  that  the  luw-snlarled 
and  fixed-Income  groups— the  pensioners. 
the  old  people,  the  veterans,  the  retired  per- 
sons, and  others — were  having  a  difficult  time 
meeting  the  mountlni{  cost  of  living.  The 
purpose  of  the  committee  Is  to  do  all  In  Its 
power  to  protect  the  consumers  against  the 
enactment  of  legislr.tion  that  would  mcke  it 
more  difficult  for  them  to  meet  their  needs 
on  the  small  incomes  they  received. 

Mr  TuixT.  Couid  you  be  a  little  more  spe- 
cific. Congressman? 

Mr.  FoRAND.  Yes  For  example:  During 
the  war.  when  goods  of  all  types  were  even 
i  more  sca.ce  than  they  arc  now.  our  commit- 
tee Interested  lUelf  In  the  enactment  and 
enforcement  of  the  rationing  and  price-con- 
trol laws,  to  the  end  that  the  poor  as  well 
as  the  rich  would  be  able  to  secure  his 
share  of  Uie  conunodlties  that  were  available. 
Now  that  rationing  is  practically  nonexist- 
ent, and  that  legislation  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  Price  Control  Act  is  under  consideration, 
our  committee  has  been  reactivated  and  in- 
tends to  do  all  It  can  to  secure  extension  of 
the  art  for  1  year  beyond  June  30.  oppose 
amendments  that  would  sabotage  the  act. 
and  s'cek  adequate  appropriations  lor  Its 
proper  enforcement. 

Mr.  TULLT  What.  In  your  opinion,  will 
happen.  Congressman.  If  the  Price  Control 
Act  Is  not  extended  for  another  12  months? 
Mr  FoRAKO  I  dont  want  to  be  a  pessimist. 
Mr.  Tully.  but  frankly  I  fear  that  If  price 
control  is  lifted  now  this  country  may  t>e 
uwept  by  8  wave  of  Inflation  that  might  well 
ruin  our  economy  for  many  years  tj  come. 
The  1929  collapse  that  wiped  away  the  lile 
savings  cf  many  cf  our  people,  pauperized 
many  of  America's  wealthy,  and  brought  on 
the  worst  depression  In  our  history,  wotild 
seem  Insignificant  In  comparison. 

Mr.  TtTLiT.  Is  it  true,  as  Is  being  alleged, 
that  Inflation  already  is  here,  that  more  cf 


It  is  inevitable,  and  that  we  may  as  well  let 
It  have  its  way? 

Mr.  Forand.  My  answer  to  that  questUm  is 
in  three  parts: 

1.  It  is  true  that  inflationary  pressures  are 
at  a  very  high  level. 

2.  In  uncontrolled  areas  of  our  economy, 
like  the  stock  market,  residential  real  estate 
and  farm  lands,  dangerously  Inflationary  con- 
ciitlons  now  exist. 

3.  Control  of  commodity  prices  has  been 
quite  successful. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  these  facts  which 
arc  a  threat  of  inflation:  Public  spendable 
income  in  the  last  6  months  of  1945  was  at 
the  rate  of  $131,800,000,000  a  year.  This  Is 
only  88.100.0C0.0CO  below  the  wartime  peak  of 
$139,900,000,000  which  was  reached  In  the 
first  6  months  of  1945.  This  is  47.5  peicent 
above  spendable  income  in  1941.  and  95  per- 
cent above  1939.  our  last  peacetime  year. 

The  Nation  s  money  supply  is  greatly  ex- 
panded. Currency  in  circulation  at  the  be- 
ginning ol  the  war  was  $7,200,000,000  and 
by  November  1945  It  had  increased  to 
b28i200.000.000. 

The  stock  market  in  the  5  months  fol- 
lowing VJ-day  rose  22  percent.  Not  even 
the  requirement  of  100  percent  cash  pay- 
ments for  stocks  could  check  that  speculiillve 
rise. 

In  real  estate,  a  survey  shows  that  of 
63.347  single-family  homes  sold  recently  the 
sales  piices  were  149  times  monthly  rental 
values  as  compared  with  a  normal  raie  of 
100  times  monthly  rental.  Farm  prices  have 
Increased  by  58  percent. 

Only  commodity  prices,  where  controls  are 
hpd.  have  remained  stable,  and  even  the^e  are 
beginning  to  mount  under  prer^ure.  We  are 
sitting  on  a  powder  kee.  Mr.  Tully. 

Mr.  TULXT.  When  do  you  think  siipply 
and  demand  will  come  into  balance  Mr. 
Fcrand?  Do  you  see  any  Indication  that  this 
will  be  soon? 

Mr  PORAXD.  I  don't  believe  anyone  can 
answer  that  question  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, but  experts  tell  us  it  will  be  several 
months  before  we  can  go  Into  a  store  or  other 
business  house  and  select  Just  the  article  we 
want,  t.s  and  when  we  want  It. 

There  Is  encouragement,  however,  in  the 
recent  report  of  Director  of  War  Mobilization 
and  Reconversion.  John  W.  Snyder.  On  April 
1.  Mr.  Snyder  informed  the  President  thi.t  the 
physical  change-over  of  plants  to  peacetime 
use  has  been  virtually  completed,  and  that 
the  bringing  ol  men.  materials,  and  ccmpo- 
nenls  into  liarmonious  balance  for  fuL  pro- 
duction Is  already  showing  results. 

Despite  the  stoppages  cf  producticn  by 
labor-management  disputes,  total  civilian 
production  during  the  first  3  months  ol  1946 
was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $150.000.00(\  the 
hiebest  level  ever  reached  by  our  Nation — 
In  war  or  in  peace.  If  we  keep  up  ai,  ttii. 
rate  it  should  not  be  too  long  before  supply 
catches  up  with  demand. 

Mr.  TtTLLT.  Returning  servicemen  report 
that  they  are  having  difficulty  in  getting  ci- 
vilian clothes,  despite  your  statement  that 
production  has  increased  Hew  can  ycu  ex- 
plain that.  Congressman? 

Mr.  FoRANO.  Price  control  and  hoarding  are 
closely  related.  Mr.  Tully.  No  doubi  you 
have  heard,  as  I  have,  that  not  only  are  ci- 
vilians buying  more  than  they  actually  need 
In  many  Instances  but  also  that  some  manu- 
facturers and  many  dealers  are  holding  back 
their  stocks  In  the  hope  that  the  pria;-con- 
trol  law  wiU  not  be  extended.  They  see  an 
opportunity  to  make  an  extra  profit  on  their 
hoarded  stock  if  price  control  Is  not  extended 
because  they  know  prices  will  skyiocket. 
Farmers  ere  refusing  to  market  their  grain 
for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Tn.LT.  What  is  your  remedy  for  this 
situation.    Mr.   Forand? 

Mr.  Fo!UND  The  best  remedy  that  I  can 
suggest  is  that  Congress  act  prompitly  to 
cither  extend  the  price-control  law  or  declare 
that  it  is  not  going  to  do  so.    We  should  let 


the  manufactiuers,  dealers,  and  farmers 
know  Just  what  to  expect.  If  the  law  is  to 
be  extended,  as  I  am  very  confident  It  will 
be,  then  these  hoarded  stocks  of  merchandise 
will  be  released. 

Mr.  TtT.LT.  Congressman,  you  say  that  the 
stocks  will  be  released — do  you  mean  through 
the  regular  channels  of  trade? 

Mr.  FoEAND.  I  should  hope  that  It  would 
be  through  the  regular  channels  of  trade,  but 
1  am  not  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  all  of 
this  merchandise  will  come  through  legiti- 
mate markets.  I  expect  some  of  it  will  t>e 
channeled  through  the  black  market.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  of  the  Committee  to 
Protect  the  Consumer  are  a-sking  that  ade- 
quate appropriations  be  made  for  the  proper 
enforcement  of  the  law.  We  want  to  el.m- 
luate  the  black  market.  OPA  is  being 
blamed  lor  not  cle.Tning  up  these  rackets  and 
black  markets,  but  in  fairness  I  must  say 
that  Congress  has  been  most  reluctant  to 
vote  EufTicient  funds  to  provide  a  large 
enough  staff  of  investigators  to  bring  these 
law  violators  to  justice.  It  Is  most  distres- 
sing to  note  that  while  the  general  public 
applaud  our  returning  servicemen  for  the 
grand  job  they  did  on  the  battlt  fields,  they, 
at  the  same  time,  encoiirage  the  black  market 
and  thus  prevent  the  veteran*  from  secur- 
ing, through  legitimate  channels,  and  at  rea- 
sonable prices,  those  things  that  they  need 
to  rehabilitate  themselves.  Unle&s  funds  are 
made  available  for  proper  enforcement  the 
extension  of  the  price-control  law  would  be 
a  mere  gesture. 

Mr.  TuLLT.  When  you  speak  of  rehabili- 
tation of  the  veteran  you  do  not  mean  only 
clothing.  I  assume? 

Mr.  Forand.  No,  Mr.  Tully.  When  I  speak 
of  rehabilitation.  I  include  clothing.  lood, 
.'helter.  and  a  decent  job  at  good  wages. 
Right  now  I  think  that  housing  is  perhaps 
the  most  distressing  item  to  the  average 
servicemriii  upon  his  return  home.  Tliat  is 
why  I  heartily  favor  the  so-called  Patman 
bill  which  embodies  the  suggefeticns  made  by 
President  Trvunan  and  House  Expediter  Wil- 
son  Wyatt. 

Mr.  TrLLT.  Congressman.  Is  It  your  opin- 
ion that  OPA  should  stick  to  any  fixed  policy 
or  should  there  be  some  flexibility? 

Mr.  Forand.  My  opinion  is  that  while  there 
should  be  a  general  program,  there  must  be 
a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  to  fit  the  par- 
ticular circumstance.     By  that  I  mean  that 
an  over-all   plan   cannot  apply  with   Justice 
to  all  cases.     That  fact  is  recognized  by  OPA. 
as  can  readily  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  suice 
VJ-day  12  important  changes  have  been  made 
in    the    OPA    policy    to    fit    postwar    needs. 
Among    these    are    the    program    for    pricing 
goods    that    have    been    out    of    production 
during  the  war.  the  program  of  speeding  up 
pricing  of  new  products,  steps  taken  to  break 
bottlenecks  in  producticn.  fixing  the  dollar- 
.and-cent  prices  on  building  materials,  steps 
to  relieve  hardships  and  keep  many  producers 
in  production  where  tliere  was  a  wide  exten- 
sion of  Individual  adjustment  provisions,  the 
issuance  of  general  rescue  orders,  orders  mak- 
ing special  increases  to  stimulate  production 
of  low-price  goods,  a  program  for  decontrol 
developed  and  put  into  effect,  with  the  result 
that  since  VJ-day  controls  have  been  removed 
from   products   with   an   annual   sales    value 
of  about  fc5,500.00p.000.     Controls  will  be  re- 
moved from  other  Stents  as  fast  as  it  is  safe 
to  do  so.     In  fact,  hundreds  of  Items  were 
freed  of  controls  this  Tery  week. 

Mr.  TuLLT.  Congressman,  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  many  applications  for  price 
Increases  that  have  been  filed  v.ith  CPA? 

Mr.  Forand.  Since  VJ-day  there  were  6.809 
Individual  applications  for  price  increases. 
Ol  that  ntimber,  3,567  were  granted  In  full. 
1.293  granted  In  part,  1.221  were  denied,  433 
were  dismissed,  and  296  were  withdrawn. 
Further— and  this  should  be  of  Interest  to 
landlords— In  1915.  o6t  of  a  total  of  278  828 
petitions  for  rent?>l  increases  fixed  In  1945. 
192,073  were  granted.    This  proves  that  tcere 
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3.  We  must   realtze.  Mr.  Tully. 
aclurers  ar«  biiman  beings  Just 
of   us   an"    "■     *    *'  re    In 

make  the  fci  can. 

!s  always  yield  bigger  proflts 
t;oocls   and   very  often   yield 
of  profit.     That  Is  the  reason 
nufacturer  cnres   to   malie   low- 
;f  he  can  avoid  It,  and  very  often 
'  —  ■■  ods  only  because  mate- 
i;oods  are  not  available. 
ii  w -priced    coods    In   order 
During    the    wnr    buying 
was  grea 
t  more  i 
shortages.      It   la   but    natural 
who    have    money    to    buy    the 
of  merchandise,  but  we  must 
th>'  "''v^ys  there  Is  a  certain 
Dur  I  )n  who  have  not  the 

buy      :       1 -price     merchandise, 
ust  b*-  I  r   \  ided  for.     It  l.s.  there- 
ry  that  In  the  price-control  pro- 
be taken  to  compel  the  manu- 
some  low-price  snoods.      I  believe 
but  the  profit  Incentive  is  re- 
today's  shortages  of  low-price 
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within  the  framework  of  OPA 
;   ts  being  used   to   afford   relief 

of  hardship  Is  given. 
r.  It   has  been   said  during   the 
ore  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 

ittee  that  OPA  pricing  policies 

low  .<kIs  off  the   market. 

th"  to  buy  higher  priced 

defcaiaii<    the    purpose   of    price 

you  care  to  comment  on  that, 
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"Four  Freedoms"  or  None 


•ased  and 
dlse  and 


I  imagine.  Congressman,  that 
Ijeard  the  statement  that  prrduc- 
is  considered  the  principal  cure 
ts  being  curtn  -^rice  con- 

t  Instead  of  pre  ;  inflation 

will  perpetuate  it. 
Yes.  Mr.  Tully:   I  have  heard 
t.     But   anyone  who  cares   to 
act  will  admit.  I  am  q  c. 

laims  are  based  upoti  m.~  .- 

r^cr  ii  that  during  the  miuth  of 
945.  4  months  after  VJ-day.  pro- 
his  country  reached  a  level  above 
year  when  the  Nation  was  not 
irar.    On  that  date  production  was 
atK)ve   production    in    1939.    cur 
peacetime   year.     Another   Indlca- 
p  ice  control  is  not  hampering  pro- 
|t)i««  f!*rt  that   in  December  1945. 
i  In  this  country  51  400- 
-  2  000.000  more  than  held 
and  more  than  were  employed 
tty  full  employment  of  the  labor 
^bstantial  Increase  in  total  out- 
Indications  that  the  price  con- 
interfering  with  production. 

Does  your  mall  show  much  op- 
prlce  control.  Congre«-sman? 
D.  No.  Mr.  Tully:  It  does  not.    Of 
seme  complaints,  but  these  are 
ises  and  not  against  the  law  it- 
know    no   one   likes   Government 
lich     V/e  all  want  them  removed 
•  possible — that  is.  when 
are  In  balance.     To  re- 
too  soon  would  be  to  invite 
which  might  well  result  in  wiping 
In^s  of   the  people,  destroy   the 
Ir  Insurance  policies,  cause  fore- 
thelr  homes  and  their  farms,  and 
national  economy, 
itiade  cf  the  mail  received  recently 
iklng    and    Currency    Committee 
tfcat    the   majority   of   the   people 
danger  and  want  price  control 


cf  12.000  letters  from  individuals 
jercent  favored  extension  of  the 
law.  Business  Arms  and  trade 
IS  divided  one-third  for  and  two- 
The  small  firms  favor  the 
-.d  the  large  firms  oppose  it. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  P.MTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  P:  to  the  GI-  ve  fought 

for  tl..  ..i:.-_us  'four  i:.  - ms" — free- 
dom of  speech,  of  religion;  freedom  from 
fear  and  from  want.  If  the  word  "Amer- 
ican" can  be  defined,  the  "four  freedoms" 
are  the  very  heart  of  the  definition.  How 
is  i*  •  "'  therofo'.'  "  •  .  :p  can 
coil  r  Uncon-  .  three 

of  these  four  freedoms  and  still  continue 
to  operate  as  the  Hou.se  c^f  *"  -  -/a- 
tives  Committee  on  Un-Arri'  .  i- 

ties.  This  committee  repeatedly  has  been 
RUilty  of  end  .  -  ng  the  ver>'  roots  of 
Americani.<m  it  was  set  up  to  pro- 

tect. Over  50  Members  of  Congress 
have  alrec^dy  indicated  their  desire  to  see 
it  abolished.  Two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee iticlf  have  already  spoken  cut 
against  its  most  recent  actions.  Church- 
es, schools,  and  civic  organizations  all 
over  the  country  have  protested  Its  pro- 
cedure and  questioned  its  motives.  Why? 

VIOUMION     or    FREEDOM    Of    SFFECH 

Last  November  nine  radio  commenta- 
tors had  their  scripts  requested.  The 
only  aim  of  this  was  to  make  the  most 
liberal  and  democratic  of  our  commen- 
tators seem  mysteriously  ci  us.  to 

make  employers  of  these  me; ^  twice 

before  hiring  them. 

VIOLATION    or    FREEDOM    OF    REMCION 

An  investigator  for  the  committee,  in 
the  presence  of  its  chief  counsel,  made 
a  violently  anti-Semitic  statement  to  a 
professor  of  education  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  statement  was  never  re- 
pudiated by  the  committee,  and  liecause 
of  this  statement  the  Greater  New  York 
Federation  of  Churches  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

VIOLATION    or    FREEDOM    OF    PRESS 

The  New  York  Times  recently  ran  a 
paid  advertisement  calling  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  committee.  The  responsible 
advertiser  was  subpenaed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  asked  for  the  names  of  his 
clients.  Editor  and  Publisher,  the  most 
respected  trade  journal  in  the  newspaper 
field,  says: 

Investigation  by  this  committee  of  opinion 
expressed  in  paid  advertising  copy,  particu- 
larly the  subpena  of  the  agency  and  news- 
paper, amounts  to  mtlmtdatlon. 

VIOLATION    OF    rREEDOM    FROM    FEAl 

Several  organizations  have  recently 
been  subpenaed  by  the  committee  and 
their  officers  cited  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. One  of  these  is  a  relief  group 
which,  along  with  the  Quakers,  has  per- 
formed a  great  humanitarian  service  in 
collecting  funds  for  the  victims  of  fascism 
in  Spain.  The  committee  has  smeared 
this  group  and  attempted  to  end  its 
worthy  efforts.  Another  organization, 
working  for  a  better  understanding  be- 


tween us  and  our  former  allies,  the  Sovi<  t 
Union,  finds  itself  attacked  by  the  com- 
mittee. Yet  only  a  short  time  ago.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  wrote  to  this  organize - 
Uon: 

As  an  American  soldier  and  lover  of  pear^. 
I  wish  your  council  the  utmost  success  1*.*. 
the  worthy  work  It  has  undertaken. 

RtPVDIATION   OF  THE   WORD    '  OrMOCRACT* 

Mr.  Adamson.  the  counsel  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  in  a 
letter  to  a  group  of  veterans — most  cf 
whom  are  wearers  of  the  Purple  H«art. 


••d  .... 
said: 

1  w 

with  t 


!  their  frequent  use  of  the  word 
-icy"    in    their    literature.      He 


'  you  are   "■ 
jtj  of  the  L... 


Hrr 
t  P 


aware  that  thla  country  was  not  or 

as  a  d •    — '  That  section  4  ol  .iiin..e 

IV  of  -.1  reads  In  part  as  fol- 

li  ^  "  Lnr.t  ■  shall  g  -to 

e.  e  in  th.  a  repu  :  )rm 

of  .i.inent"     Ij  u  your  purpij«»e  to  ask 

fcr  .;i  :irnendment  of  the  ConsUttirion  (r 
do  yuu   propose   to  conduct    a    '  .da 

campaign  against  the  admlnutrui.v...  ^.  the 
provlsioas  of  the  Constitution? 

This  statement,  denying  that  America 

is  a  dem- '       -^^         "  idi- 

ated  by  t  .nt 

and  a  dozen  more  violations  of  Amenca.T 
ideals  are  the  reason  why  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  must  be 
abolished. 


Congreis  Today— A  Radio  News  Projran 
Which  Focuses  Attention  on  Our  Na- 
tional Legislative  Body 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WEST  virc:m.\ 
IN  TlIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8.  Ray  Hcnle  bepan  a  news  broad- 
cast. Congress  Today,  through  the  facil- 
ities of  WOL  and  given  direct  from  the 
radio  correspondents'  gallery  of  the 
House.  I 

I  corvsider  Mr.  Henle  one  of  our  top- 
notch  radio  newsmen.  He  is  honest  and 
presents  the  picture  as  he  sees  It  and  not 
from  any  biased  viewpoint. 

In  opening  these  broadcasts  I  believe 
the  explanatory  statement  he  made  Is 
interesting  and  timely.  I  include  a  part 
of  that  comment,  as  follows: 

Mr  Henle.  By  way  of  explanation,  in 
starting  this  new  broadcast,  you'll  be  inter- 
ested in  a  word  or  two  as  to  why  we  are  under- 
taking it.  and  what  it  will  de.il  with. 

Well,  the  answer  Is  that  here  at  radio 
station  WOL,  we  think  we  see  a  general, 
widespread  revival  of  Interest  in  what's  hap- 
pening on  Capitol  Hill— the  like  of  which  we 
haven't  noticed  for  a  good  many  years.  You. 
the  public,  are  beginning  to  njake  It  clear 
that  you  are  swinging  back  the  pendulum 
of  your  Interest  to  the  Institution  of  Govern- 
ment which  actually  is  closest  to  you.  and 
which  is  most  responsive  to  your  will  and 
wishes. 

Of  course,  it's  nothing  new  to  say  It,  every- 
one pretty  generally  knows  that  Congress  Is 
closest  to  the  people,  and  was  intended  by 
the  founders  to  be  so.  but  the  fact  Is,  that  In 
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recent  years,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  something  of  a  news  "step- 
cnild."  And.  at  a  time  when  the  boards  and 
bureaus  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
OoTernment  have  practically  wallowed  In  a 
sea  of  publicity. 

Of  course,  that's  perfectly  understandable. 
High  powered  and  highly  paid  publicity 
agents  In  the  boards  and  bureaus  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  become  almost  a  branch  of 
government  In  themse'.vfs.  No  agency 
seemingly  can  function  v  them.    And 

those  publicity  agents  p;  'trade  wi'h 

Kuctx  aggresEiveneas  and  seal,  tiiat  for  a  while 
all  of  the  important  headlines  featured  their 
actlviUcs.  at  the  expense  of  news  developing 
Id  Congre^ 

Tbeu.  of  course,  war  came  along,  and  pub- 
lic Intercfct  gravitated  to  the  trtmendoiis 
undertakings  of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  also 
to  a  number  of  the  new  civilian  agencies 
which  were  created  as  a  necessary  appendage 
to  handle  special  problems  raised  by  the  war. 
Now  it  appears  to  us.  here  at  radio  station 
WOL,  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  you. 
the  public,  once  more  are  discovering  that 
the  United  States  Congress  still  is  a  primary 
.••aurcc  of  puLhc  Interest,  and  that  conse- 
quently, the  people  not  only  here  in  Wash- 
ington but  all  over  the  country,  want  to 
know,  with  renewed  Interest,  and  In  greater 
detail,  precisely  what  their  Congress  is  doing 
So  this  Is  the  radio  program  to  which  we 
hope  youll  turn  every  evening  for  a  report; 
which  deals  exclusively  with  what  the  Sen- 
ators and  RcpresenUtives  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
('.  :ie  natiire  of  the  questions  they  are 

u   ,  with  and  perhaps  wjine  of  the  mean- 

ing behind  those  problems. 

I  hope  to  be  telling  you  also,  something 
about  the  men  behind  the  leglKlatlon.  some- 
thing of  the  perwjnality  and  background  of 
the  CongrcFsmen  who  figure  in  the  news. 
Needless  to  say.  over  this  ralciophone.  youU 
get  both  sides  of  any  issue,  and  when  a  con- 
troversy is  partisan,  as  it  usually  Is  in  Con- 
gress, you'll  get  the  Democratic  view  and  the 
Republican  view,  as  the  party  spokesmen 
fctatc  their  views  for  us. 


Monopoly  Versus  the  People  of  Cali- 
fornia—Tbe  Central  Valley's  Program 
Is  Being   Endangered 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OJ 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIIORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
huge  power  monopolies  and  great  land- 
holders of  California  have  always  op- 
posed the  full  development  of  the  Cen- 
tral Valley  program.  Tliey  are  still  doing 
their  utmost  to  undermina  it  and  defeat 
its  purpose.  They  have  been  successful 
in  having  an  appropriation  shpped  into 
H  R  5400  which  will  sive  to  the  Army 
engineers  the  task  of  constructing  two 
dams  in  California,  the  Isabella  Dam  on 
the  Kern  River,  and  the  Pine  Flat  Dam 
on  the  Kings  River. 

I  want  to  sec  tliese  dams  built.  I  want 
to  see  construction  on  them  get  under 
way  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  I  want  to 
see  them  built  as  multiple-purpose  dams 
under  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  so  that 
they  may  provide  low-cost  water  for  ir- 
rigation and  low-cost  power  for  pump- 
ing, as  well  as  fuiniling  their  flood-con- 
trol purpose.    Only  in  tlais  way  and  as 


part  of  the  Central  Valley  program  will 
the.se  dams  fully  serve  the  farmers  and 
consumers  of  California. 

For  this  reason,  they  must  be  con- 
structed by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
whose  program  of  Central  Valley  de- 
velopment has  already  proven  itself  be- 
yond a  doubt.  Under  the  Army  engi- 
neers, these  dams  may  be  alienated  and 
managed  in  a  manner  which  may  easily 
defeat  the  entire  Central  Valley  proji?ct. 
Under  the  Army  enrineers,  what  will 
happen  to  the  160-acre  limitation  law? 
I  have  asked  this  question  myself  and 
been  asked  it  many  times  by  constitu- 
ents. This  law  must  be  upheld,  if  the 
small  farmer  is  to  be  protected.  It  must 
be  upheld  if  we  wish  to  make  farms  avail- 
able to  as  many  veterans  of  World  War  II 
as  can  qualify.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  under  the  Army  engineers'  construc- 
tion of  these  two  dams,  the  worthy  piin- 
ciplc  of  acreage  limitation  may  be  com- 
pletely set  aside. 

I  would  like  to  explain  the  danger  to 
the  Central  Valley  program,  to  multiple- 
purpose  dam-s,  to  the  160-acre  limitation 
law.  if  we  permit  the  Kings  and  Kern 
River  Dams  to  be  constructed  by  a  de- 
partinent  which,  consciou.sly  or  uncon- 
sciously, plays  into  the  hands  of  the  big 
power  interests  in  opposition  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  program. 

As  long  ago  as  May  5.  1941.  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  wrote  the  Secretary 
of  War  repffirming  an  earlier  decision 
that  the  Kings  River  project  should  be 
constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Then,  as  late  as  April  2.  1945.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  when  he  signed  the  War  De- 
partment's civil  functions  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1946.  declared  he  had  Iseen 
reluctant  to  do  so,  because  the  bill  con- 
tained appropriations  to  enable  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  prepare  plans  for  these 
projects  in  the  Kings  and  Kern  rivers. 
Ho  added  that  in  the  near  future  he  in- 
tended to  submit  to  Congress  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  transferring 
jurisdiction  over  all  of  the  Central  Valley 
projects  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — 
but  meanwhile  he  died,  and  such  recom- 
mendations were  never  submitted. 

Picking  up  the  threads  of  this  situa- 
tion. President  Truman  on  June  2.  1945, 
requested  both  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion and  the  Army  engineers  to  make 
comprehensive  reports  of  their  plans. 
Now  the  plans  have  been  developed  and 
the  only  thing  delaying  their  submission 
to  the  President — and  a  fair  comparLson 
of  them— Ls  the  fact  that  the  Governor 
of  California  is  holding  them  for  further 
consideration. 

The  Director  of  Public  Works  of  Cali- 
fornia has  asked  that  the  Army  engineers 
be  granted  funds  for  construction  work 
on  the  Kings  and  Kern  Rivers  Dams. 
This  request,  plus  Governor  Warren's 
delaying  tactics,  has  prevented  a  com- 
parison of  the.two  plans.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  these  plans  and 
tliink  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Army 
engineers'  plan  is  undesirable  and  sliould 
not  be  railroaded  through  the  Congress 
before  the  reports  which  the  President 
asked  for  have  been  received. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  plans  makes 
it  amply  clear  that  the  Army  engineers 
have  no  comprehensive  plan  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  Central 


Valley.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  does 
have  a  physical  plan  for  flood  control 
wliich  comprises  but  a  pait  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation's  comprehensive  ' 
plan.  It  is  not  the  physical  plan  of  the 
Army  engineers  that  causes  me  deep  con- 
cern, however:  it  is  the  policies  under 
which  they  propose  to  develop  their  plan. 

These  policies  are  clearly  those  that 
will  promote  land  monopoly,  bring  about 
confu.";ion  in  Federal  administration  until 
it  became  a  joke,  lead  to  unwarranted 
sul)sidies  for  a  comparatively  few  land- 
holders, promote  ruinous  land  specula- 
tion, waste  the  resources  of  California, 
and  weaken  the  democratic  process  in 
California. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  intention- 
ally confused  th?  processes  of  democratic 
government.  While  pretending  to  ob- 
serve the  wishes  of  Congress,  it  has  taken 
action  which  has  had  the  direct  effect  of 
encouraging  great  land-owning  interests 
of  California  to  oppose  the  reclamation 
laws  laid  down  by  Congress  years  ago 
and  reaffirmed  many  times  after  search- 
ing debate  upon  the  floors  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  What  is  more,  its  action 
has  encouraged  the  monofwlistic  Inter- 
ests of  California  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  great  masses  of  farmers  and  working 
men  of  my  State.  This  has  been  made 
clear  to  me  in  no  uncertain  terms  by 
my  constituents.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia can  no  longer  be  hoodwinked  by 
these  interests. 


Surplus  Property  Disposal  Program 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHOSITTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI'VEg 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  herein  a  very  ap- 
propriate and  penetrating  article  which 
recently  appeared  in  the  Worcester  Tele- 
gram. 

This  supplements  previous  insertions  I 
have  made  illustrating  the  confusion  ex- 
isting in  our  surplus  property  disposal 
program  and  the  difficulties  and  barriers 
which  prevent  our  veterans  from  secur- 
ing the  consideration  which  the  Congress 
intended  to  provide  for  them  when  it 
passed  this  law. 

While  I  appreciate  that  tlilt,  Is  a  vast 
program,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  admin- 
istrators have  had  enough  time  to  place 
it  upon  an  efficient  basis.  In  the  light  of 
current  inadequacies,  however,  I  again 
urge  that  the  War  Assets  Administration 
intensify  its  efforts  to  channel  this  prop- 
erty into  the  hands  of  our  veterans,  our 
small  businessmen,  and  farmers  by  the 
immediate  elimination,  insofar  as  it  Is 
practicable,  of  administrative  delay  and 
bureaucratic  red  tape. 

The  Worcester  Telegram  is  performing 
a  distinct  public  service  in  bringing  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
our  people: 
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Vets  A«e|Poor  Thirds  at  Surplus  Goods  Sale 

(By  Marvin  Richmond) 

my  childhood  I  was  told  the  story 
Mclther  Hubbard,  who  went  to  the  cup- 
found  it  bare,  but  it  was  only  the 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  oX 
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Early 
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nuing  was  a  War  Assets  Adminls- 

^dvertisement.  printed  all  over  the 

of  a.  colossal  sale  of  photographic 

it  In  Baltimore.  Md  ,  March   25  to 

ill  looking  for  the  sale.    There  was 
red   tape.     There   was — literally — 
andise. 

1  (eing  discharged  from   the  Army  I 

thousands  of  other  ex-GI's  look- 

naterials   they   needed,   to   the  War 

inistration.  which  handles  the  dls- 

pords  no  longer  of  any  use  to  the 

rtment. 
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WAHTD  rOR  THE  SALS 

Bureau's  Worcester  office  I  ■ 
»st     cooperation    and    a    cei 
the  face  of  it.  entitled  me  to  buy 
of     photographic     equipment 
been  declared  surplus.     Then   I 
the  sale, 
course  I  received  a  circular  which 
this  colossal  event  in  these  glowing 


rill   And  In  this  sale  photographic 

t   which    you   can   sell,   which   ycu 

wljich   you've  been   looking  for.     You 

to  think.  Just  say.  'I  will  be  there 

inhere."  '• 

would  be  there  In  Baltimore. 
I  am  still  locking  for  the  photo 
I  still  need  It.     But  I  aoi  ap- 
iiever  getting  any. 
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HAD    HIGH    HOPES 


minus-one   I  drove   a  weary   12 

finally   reached   Baltimore,    tired. 

with  no  place  to  sleep,  but  with 

s  of  getting  somewhere  on  the  next 

which — they    said — veterans    could 

equipment  they  proposed  to  buy. 

lug  I  found.  In  fiont  of  the  Paca- 

ing.  where  the  "colossal  sale"  was 

I^ace,  about  200  ex-soldiers.  sailors, 

manv  still  in  uniform.     Mum- 

prumbllng.    they    waited    for    the 

jpen. 

rs  were  supposed  to  have  opened 
before,  but  it  seemed  some  cJerlc 
arrived  with  the  keys  to  certain 
the  waiters. 


\  et 


JUST   LIKE   THE   AHMT 

It  seemed  like  old  times.    This 

y.  Mr.  Jones. 

i  ce  finnlly  opened  up.     We  entered 

tout  160  by  105  feet,  where  samples 

pnjent  to  be  sold  were  supposed  to  be 


forth   in   an   84-p>age.   check-sheet 
—  complete     with     illustrations  — 
supposed    to   be   available   photo 
worth  $1,500,000  or  more. 


SOU)  olT  except  jvnk 

saw  on  counter  after  counter  were 
Slid  out." 

were    the    cameras,    the    enlargers. 

Gone  were  all  the  choice  scarce 

h^h  we.  all  ex-serrlce  photographers, 

persuaded  were  there  for  the  pur- 

Ifothing    was    left    except    ordinary 


cv  pboard  was  bare, 
tjaere    was    some    stuff    left.      Look. 
locknut  off  a  Mitchell  movie  cam- 
eyepiece   from  a   Speed  Graphic, 
movie  camera — a  Moviola  about  10 
and   minus   the  lens. 


WHO  COT  THE    STtJTT? 

Who  gdt  the  good  stiiff? 

I  met  nen  who  on  the  strength  of  the 
powerfiil  iind  convincing  cdvertisms  traveled 
to  Baitimpre  from  LcuisvUle,  Ey..  500  miles; 


Cornersville.  Ind.,  and  even  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
to  name  a  few. 

They  could  not  even  buy  a  flash  bulb. 

But  the  customers  who  beat  us  to  the 
Jackpot  of  precious  merchandise  were  not 
veterans  smarter  or  earlier  birds  than  our- 
selves. 

They  were  priority  holders  given  special 
preference  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act. 
which  states  that  Federal  agencies  can  buy 
ft: St:  counties,  cities,  and  tax-supported  in- 
stuutlons.  second. 

And  veterans  third. 

VETE«ANS'    AOMINISTXATION    PATS    NOTHING 

The  Veterans'  Administration  took  $99  000 
worth  of  the  best  In  this  '•colossal  sale." 
And  under  the  law  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion pays  nothing  for  surplus  property  used 
in  its  facilities. 

The  Virginia  Board  of  Education  got  $35- 
660  worth.  Also  ahead  of  the  veterans  were 
the  Smithsonian  Institution.  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  and  Carnegie  Institute.  And 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presby- 
terian Churches.  And  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  And 
so  on  down  the  line  to  substantial  sales  m;  de 
to  Army  post  exchanges  and  Navy  sh  ps 
stores,  which  will  place  the  gocds  on  sale 
to  men  still  in  the  service  at  prsts  and  bases. 

Congress  Is  now  in  the  process  of  correct- 
ing the  priority  regulations.  But  until  they 
get  around  to  It  veterans  will  be  greeting 
each  oth?r  at  these  "sales"  with  the  now 
practically  universal. 

••Hello,  sucker!     How  far  did  you  come?'' 


Pay  of  Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  at  last  made  a  start  in  the 
direction  of  remedying  the  situation  of 
the  Nation's  postal  employees,  but  it  is 
only  a  start.  These  workers  have  been 
notoriously  underpaid  for  a  long  time, 
and  the  Congre.^s  has  finally  passed  leg- 
islation to  provide  them  with  a  small  in- 
crease in  income.  This  increase  is  not 
really  enough  to  provide  these  workers 
and  their  families  with  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  under  the  present  high- 
living  costs,  but  it  is  a  start.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  the  Con- 
gress will  consider  this  problem  again 
and  will  pass  legislation  which  will  bring 
the  compensation  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees very  much  closer  to  that  decent 
standard  which  should  be  the  right  of 
all  of  the  American  people. 

There  is,  however,  another  matter  in 
which  the  postal  employees  have  been 
unjustly  discriminated  against,  and  this 
is  .something  to  which  we  should  turn  our 
Immediate  attention.  I  refer  to  the  mat- 
ter of  annual  vacations  and  sick  leave. 
Other  Federal  employees  are  now  enjoy- 
ing the  benefit  of  26  days  of  annual  vaca- 
tion and  sick  leave,  but  the  postal  em- 
ployees are  not  covered  by  this  just  and 
necessarj'  provision.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  work  long  hours  the  year 
round,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  these  hours  are  spent  outdoors  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  absolutely  no  provision 
has  been  made  for  vacations  and  for  sick 
leave  for  these  workers. 


I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  4630. 
v,-hich,  if  enacted,  would  give  the  po.-.tal 
employees  the  same  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  now  enjoyed  by  the  other 
Federal  employees,  and  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  the  importance  of  passing 
this  bill.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
ConRrc.=:s  to  provide  working  conditions 
for  Government  employees  which  are  at 
least  comparable  to  tho.se  enjoyed  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  workers  throughout 
the  country,  and  certainly  an  annual 
vacation  and  some  provision  for  sick 
leave  are  among  the  minimum  essen- 
tials. This  fact  has  long  been  recognized 
by  other  employers,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  it  be  recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  Congress  must  pas.s  H.  R. 
4630  and  provide  the  postal  employees 
with  the  annual  vacations  and  sick  leave 
which  they  so  clearly  need. 


New  Nylon  Deve'oped  by  Du  Pont  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  news  item: 

ELASTIC  NTLON  IS  DEVELOPED  BT  DU  PONT  CO. — 
rrUTCHABLE  AS  RU8EXK;  NONE  OF  MATEKIAL 
AVAILABLE  FOR  COMMZICLU.  USB 

A  new  elastic  nylon  which  wculd  miike 
women  s  stockings  as  stretchable  ns  rubber 
was  disclosed  today  by  du  Pont  Co.  chemists — 
With  a  great  big  'il:"  warning  that  women 
should  not  get  too  optimistic. 

Research  development  on  an  experimental 
scale  of  a  new  nylon   capable  of  rubberlike 


OS  was  ann( 
per  read  to  n 


.  the  du  Pont  Co. 
of  the  American 
Chfm;cal  Society  in  convention  at  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J. 

The  "If"  attached,  which  should  keep  the 
hopes  of  nylon-hungry  American  women 
from  soaring  beyond  the  clouds,  lay  in  the 
s'l' cement  that  none  of  the  material  is  avail- 
able for  comrnv^rclal  use,  and  wont  be  for  a 
long  time,  if  it  ever  is. 

E-iperiments  with  textile  flt>ers  made  from 
these  new  nylons  "have  elastic  properties  ap- 
proaching these  of  rutb?r."  said  Dr.  Emer- 
son L.  Wittbecker,  of  the  du  Pont  rayon 
department. 

Nylon  yarn  of  the  type  now  used  In  hosiery 
"With  the  highest  combination  o{  strength 
and  elasticity  of  any  fiber  now  In  commercial 
use. '  has  an  elongation  of  only  15  to  25  i)cr- 
cent.  Dr.  Wittbecker  pointed  cut. 

The  new  nylon,  he  said,  has  an  elasticity  of 
95  to  99  percent  in  comparison  with  100  per- 
cent for  rubber. 

Dr.  Wittbecker  emphasized  that  the  new 
nylon  family  addition  is  only  a  laboratory 
development. 

•Nothing  In  our  paper  should  be  construed 
as  evidence  of  even  possible  commercial  ap- 
plication' Dr.  Wittbecker  warned  In  pre- 
senting his  report.  'None  of  the  materials 
dc«:ribed  is  now  commercially  available,  or 
Will  be  for  some  time  to  come.  If  at  all.^' 

A  new  industrial  plastic  capable  of  with- 
standing acids  which  dissolve  gold  and  plati- 
num and  temperatures  of  572  degrees  was 
also  announced  at  the  convention  today  by 
the  company,  with  this  product  already  in 
use. 
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It  Is  already  contributing  Importantly  to 
modern  engineering  developments  such  as 
the  Jet  engine,  in  which  it  is  the  only  plajBtic 
that  will  stand  up  under  the  high  tem- 
peratures to  which  It  is  subjected  Radar 
and  television  are  among  other  fields  in 
which  it  is  solving  serious  problems. 

'No  substance  has  been  found  which  will 
dissolve  or  even  swell  the  polymer."  said  Dr. 
Malcolm  M  Renfrew,  who  presented  the  de- 
velopment to  the  society  in  a  paper  which 
he  prepared  with  Dr  Ernest  E.  Lewis,  also 
of  the  du  Pont  Co. 

Tlie  plastic  material,  tetrafluiiroethylene 
resin— to  t>e  known  by  the  trade-mark  Tef- 
lon"—u-as  developed  In  du  Pont  research  lab- 
oratories. It  was  manufactured  lor  special 
military  uses  during  the  war  in  a  pilot  plant 
at  the  Arlington.  N.  J.,  plant  of  the  company's 
plastics   department. 

Limited  amounts  in  the  forms  of  sheets, 
rods,  tubes,  coated  wire.  tape,  and  fabricated 
sections  are  now  available  for  experimental 
purposes.  DiflRculty  in  fabrication  and  high 
cost  of  manufacture  are  conditioning  factors 
In  the  plastic's  present  stage  of  development. 

Dr.  Renfrew  predicted  that  the  new  plastic 
will  find  use  by  Industry  where  unusual  re- 
f'stnnce  to  solvents  and  corrosive  agents  is 
demanded,  where  heat  endurance  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  where  insulation 
against  high  electrical  frequencies  is  needed 
In  combination  with  one  or  both  of  these 
properties. 


Race  Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Office  at  1100  South  Flower  Street 
recently  had  a  sign  posted  in  one  of  its 
information  windows  reading,  "For 
white  applicants  only." 

We  do  not  like  that  sort  of  thing  in 
California  any  more  than  any  decent 
American  should  tolerate  It  in  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  I  think  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  matter  be  investigated  by 
the  Labor  I>epartment.  and  that  the  per- 
sons responsible  for  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  United  States  Government  policy, 
and  our  Con.stitution,  be  properly  dealt 
with. 

It  is  disgrace  enough  in  the  eyes  of  the 
watching  world,  that  the  United  States 
needs  a  fair  employment  practices  com- 
mission after  having  fought  a  war 
against  racial  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion. That  one  is  necessary,  is  more 
than  obvious  when  an  office  of  the  United 
States  Government  fosters  the  very  sub- 
versive, undermining,  divide-and-con- 
quer  tactics  of  oiu-  recent  enemies. 

The  question  of  America  growing  up 
and  living  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  Constitution  becomes  more 
pressing  every  day.  We  now  are  hearing 
from  discharged  ser\-icemen  the  stories 
of  vicious  discrimination  in  the  armed 
forces. 

The  War  Department's  further  promo- 
tion of  Jim  Crow  during  the  war  has  ac- 
centuated tensions  which  have  no  right 


to  occur  in  twentieth-century  society, 
and  which  could  have  been  eliminated 
if  a  decent  and  proper  program  had  been 
worked  out  by  those  planning  an  effec- 
tive American  military  force. 

Now,  as  a  veteran,  the  Negro  soldier 
is  returning  to  a  world  even  more  dif- 
ficult for  him  than  before. 

The  GI  bill  of  rights,  which  we  have 
enacted,  is  inadequate  enough;  but.  in 
the  educational  provisions  of  this  bill,  •we 
did  not  provide  that  discrimination  and 
quotas  by  the  schools  and  universities 
should  be  laid  aside. 

In  housing,  to  get  a  GI  loan  on  a  house, 
it  must  be  within  a  certain  price  range, 
and  under  12  years  old.  We  did  not  pro- 
vide that  restrictive  covenants — by  which 
the  majority  of  such  residences  are 
covered — must  be  set  aside  for  any 
veteran  who  needs  housing. 
'The  mo.st  important  phase  of  the  GI 
bill  provides  readmission  to  jobs  and  rea- 
sonable preference  to  veterans  on  new 
ones.  We  overlooked  the  fact  that  dis- 
crimination, for  one  or  another  vicious 
reason,  is  a  part  of  our  employment  sys- 
tem, and  did  not  include  pro\isions  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  discrimination  because  of 
race,  religion,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origin . 

It  is  linderstood  that  there  should  be 
no  race  discrimination  in  the  carrying 
out  of  any  of  our  laws.  We  must  not 
.sit  idly  by.  Action  must  be  taken  in  the 
immediate  future  to  prove  to  ourselves 
and  our  world  neighbors  that  we  prac- 
tice as  well  as  preach  democracy. 


she  borrows  this  money  she  owes  it  and  the 
United  States  vk-ill  insist  that  it  be  paid  in 
full  with  interest,  as  agreed. 

The  United  States  will  have  to  borrow 
this  money  irom  Its  citizeiis  and  the  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  pay  interest  on  it.  There- 
fore the  loan  should  not  be  made  in  any 
such  way  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  wiU  have  to  pay  any  part  of  it  for 
which  they  will  not  be  reimbursed  by  ttic 
British. 

Memories  of  the  aftermath  c£  World  War 
I  are  stUl  fresh  in  the  minds  of  a  substan- 
tial portion  at  the  American  people,  and  they 
have  no  de-sire  to  ever  again  be  called  Uncle 
Shylock  by  their  friends  across  the  sea. 


Men's  Clothinf  Shortage 


\abui 
this 


Loan  to  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FADJO  CRAVENS 

or  A«1C*NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^ES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  CRAVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  including  an  editorial 
appearing  under  date  of  April  13.  1946, 
in  the  Texarkana  Gazette  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  loan  to  Britain: 

THE   PROPOSED   LOAN    TO    BRITAIN 

One  of  the  very  Important  matters  now 
before  Congress  is  the  proposed  loan  to  Great 
Britain— not  the  British  Empire.  We  have 
watciied  these  negotiations  with  considerable 
care  over  a  period  of  several  months  and  have 
studied  the  statements  of  those  favoring  the 
loan  and  those  opposed. 

We  have  come  to  the  concluslor.  that  it  Is 
proper  and  in  the  public  interest  that  tlie 
United  SUtes  should  make  this  loan,  but 
there  is  one  important  itenr  in  the  proposal 
which  we  think  should  be  changed,  and  that 
is  the  one  providing  that  the  interest  may 
be  waived  in  years  when  it  is  thought  im- 
possible for  Britain  to  make  this  payment. 
This  leaves  entirely  too  large  a  loophole, 
which  easily  may  be  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  British  Government  under  political 
pressure,  as  we  saw  demonstrated  after  the 
last  war.  If  in  any  year  England  U  unable 
to  pay  the  interest  in  addition  to  the  prin- 
cipal payment  due  the  provision  should  be 
that  this  interest  payment  might  be  de- 
ferred and  should  become  interest  bearing, 
but  it  certainly  should  not  be  wiped  out  en- 
tirely.   Britain  should  understand  that  when 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOLIHELD 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shorUge  of  mens  clothing  continties. 
There  are  many  factors  which  cau.'^  this 
shortage.  It  is  admitted  that  an  imusu- 
ally  great  demand  requires  more  produc- 
tion than  ever  before. 

The  OPA  and  CPA  have  attempted  to 
bring  low-cost  clothing  to  the  market  in 
abundance.  Their  attempts  to  achieve 
Otis  result  has  not  been  successful  due 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  their  regulations 
were  impractical  and  unworkable. 

The  greatest  mistake  they  have  made, 
has  been  the  so-called  MAP  program. 
Under  unanimotis  consent,  I  include  the 
following  newspaper  article  from  the 
California  Apparel  News,  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record.  This  article  is  the  second 
of  a  series  of  three  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Memo   to   Congress.    The   Clothing   Fiasco 
(By  William  J.  Bo  wen) 

UEMO    NO.    2.    FUCING    INEQUmES 

Short-sighted  Indeed  is  he  who  would 
abandon  price  controls  while  supply  sttll  falls 
far  short  of  demand.  The  disaster  that  would 
result  is  elementary  economics  to  a  nation 
well  schooled  in  the  pitfalls  of  unbridled  in- 
flation. A  GaUup  poll  discloses  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  people  favor  retaining  ceiling 
prices  until  supply  can  satisfy  demand.  It 
IS  safe  to  say  that  among  apparel  manufac- 
turers ( the  very  people  suspected  of  trying  to 
break  the  line)  a  rousing  90  percent,  or 
better,  are  solidly  behind  price  controls. 

Nevertheless,  the  structure  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  controls  within  the  apparel 
field  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Admittedly 
an  extremely  complex  sphere  in  which  to  im- 
pose celUngs.  a  better,  more  equitable  Job 
should  and  can  be  done.  Some  of  these 
shortcomings  have  direct  adverse  effects  upon 
the  consumer,  for  whose  protection  they  were 
establi.shed.  Others  have  indirect  effects. 
No  less  a  force  than  the  powerful  United 
States  Congress  can  hope  to  cut  through  the 
tape,  put  an  end  to  the  hemmming  and  haw- 
ing, and  prod  the  reluctant  OPA  to  set  about 
correcting  these  evils. 

Especially  offensive  and  unjust  to  the  con- 
Eumer  are  present  OPA  regulations  which 
grant  ceilings  to  new  manufactiirers  (who 
have  no  comparative  base  periods)  which  are 
sometimes  as  much  as  twice  as  high,  on  iden- 
tical items,  as  those  allowed  older,  estab- 
lished houses.  Patently  unjust  to  competi- 
tive manufacturers,  it  results  In  nothing 
short  of  fraudulent  misrepresentation  to  the 
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•  consumer.     A  large  portion  of 

n  has  alwayi^  had  to  rely  upon 

u  iUex  to  quality  In  the  clothing  it 

Utder  the  supposed  protection  of  ceil- 

the   purchaser   has   an   Increased 

ecurity  in  this  reliance.    Little  does 

that  the  dollar  pair  of  shorts  he 

s  Identical  to  the  $2  pair  he  bousht, 
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the  system  of  free,  competitive  en- 
he  housewife  Is  on  guard  and  pro- 
elf  as  best  the  may  against  a  busl> 
that  she  8usp>ects  of  contriving  to 
t  of  her  last  dollar.  This  she  does 
rins;  her  own  limited,  often  mls- 
Ures  of  value  and  quality;  by  re- 
n  the  reputation  of  the  merchant; 
of  all,  t'  >ssly  usih;;  price  as 

of  ..    .  No   longer   su-pi- 

now  feels  Iree  to  place  all  her  trust 
little  statement    on   the   t:^g.   "OPA 
ce,  f8.95."     Why,  thafs  her  Gov- 
saying  so.  and  saying  It  to  protect 
the  merciless  merchant.     Little 
know  that  often  she  Is  being  horn- 
by   a   wcll-meanin)j   bur    bumbUrg 
nobody  tells  her,  so  her  faith  pcr- 
when  the  maniif.icturer  who  knows 
lave  It  all  straightened  out   he   is 
as  a  selQsh  hanger-on  to  the  lost 
foul   capitaUsm.  a   meddler   whose 
ent  i.s  to  sabotage  all  bureaucracy, 
is  served  in  fixing  nice.  low.  little 
ng  prices  and  then  dn\in^  all  the 
reliable,  standard   brands  off   the 
becuL-e     these    confiscatory     prices 
e   incentive  to  produce.'     What   is 
having  these  prices  on  the  books 
le  merchandise   Is  en   the  shelves? 
awkward  when.  In  their  place,  new 
g;x.ds  mushroom  iip  and  are  re- 
1th  generous  prices,  all  because  they 
r  been  heard  of  or  made  before.    In 
mabner    OPA    has    actually    fostered    a 
camouflaged  Inflation  while  prcfe&slng  to  be 
t. 

prlcins?.  equitable  to  all  and  con- 
production.  Is  .'orely  needed.    This 
can  be  done  within  the  framewrrk 
:lce   fixing,   but.  by  en- 
...    and    hence    creating 
e  6*;iiinii.  can  help  to  remove  the 
t  of  Inflation. 

realistic  pricing  can  be  assured, 
evaluation  of  costs  must  be  estab- 
apparel  industry  cannot  absorb 
nt  Increase  In  labor  charges  and 
lell   profitably  at  antiquated   base- 
ce  levels.     Perhaps  s  nne  indusiries 
particululy  these  with  auton^aiic 
methods.     You  can  toss  another 
toothpaste  Into  the  hopper  or  an- 
rf  ingota  Into  the  furnace  and  in- 
t  production  with  little  added  labor, 
cant   throw  a   bolt  of   fabric   at   a 
hine  and  catch  a  .*tack  of  skirts 
the  other  end.     Even  if  it  were 
so.  the  principle  of  labor  absorption  is  predi- 
cated up  >n   increased   productivity   and   ab- 
T  ilume     In  many  a  garment  factory 
•ubilon&al.     In  the  making  of  apparel, 
between  the  units  of  labor  and 
of  production  Is  very  nearly  con- 
ess  of  volume.     Only   the  less 
factor  of  oTcrbead  has  any  place 
type  of  r^awntilng  as  applied  to 


Git 


of  grievances  occasioned  by  a  com- 

of  inflexible  and  unrelenting  reg- 

s   legion.     Typical   is  the  lot  of  a 

whose  foresightedness  caused 

vert  to  cheap  utility  we  ■  in 

prior  to  the  point  of  .  ase 

subsequently  fixed.    It  he  hcp- 

lave  been  a  manufacturer  of  high- 

upparel  before  the  war  he  Is  now 

return  to  his  normal  business  since 

cajught  at  the  base  period  unhappily 

clothing  for  a  nation  of  riveters 

Now  the  welder  w  a  lady  again 


and  the  manufacturer  has  lost  her  as  a  cus- 
tomer to  his  traditional  competitor  who  was 
slowtr  than  he  to  pitch  Into  war  production 
work.  But  even  if  he  had  the  customer  he 
couldn't  get  the  goods  and  under  normal 
conditions  he  Is  not  cquijjped  to  compete 
with  the  old-time  mass  producers  of  this 
type  of  clothing. 

Relief  from  hardship  was  originally 
granted  under  OP.\  only  on  an  industry-wide 
basis.  Indlvidu.il  cases  of  hardship  were 
specifically  forbidden  a  hearing.  The  howl 
that  went  up  as  a  plant  here  closed  its  doors, 
and  another  there  went  Into  the  red  while 
the  Nation  enjoyed   ' 

ity.  made  a  quite  cot  , 

even  heard  inside  the  OP.A  otTices.  So  OPA 
recently  did  something  about  it  by  way  of 
an  amendment.  Soberly  and  profoundly  It 
has  now  agreed  to  listen  to  all  hardship  cases 
from  those  who  suffered  from  floods  or  fires 
in  1943!  This,  however,  appears  to  be  some- 
what less  than  a  full  solution  to  the  problem. 
Tho  d  have  nowhere  to  turn,  and- are 

ever.  from  the  courts. 

No  Wonder  that  black  markets  are  big  busi- 
ness and  that  the  loophole  artist  lives  on 
top  of  the  hill.  The  scoundrel  prospers:  the 
estwhile  good  citizen  reluctantly  engages  in 
white  lies  and  common  garden  varieties  of 
shady  practices  that  sting  his 
and  the  rare  Individual  whose  .  1 

;  honesty    has   doggedly    persisted,    is 

}  >r  it  in  red  Ink.     California's  Chet 

I  D  was  not  far  from  ^^-rong  when  he 

:  •  addresred   his   fellow   Congressmen 

and  said  that  OPA  had  forced  every  garment 
maker  in  the  United  States  to  become  a  vio- 
lator of  the  law. 

Pc  "  ■.  ere  is  no  faint  praise  which  Is 

'*'"  <•  as   to  say.    'The   poor  soul,   he 

^*'  worries  and  he  means  so  well." 

^^^  r  or  no.  the  OP.\  should  try  it 

on  I(ir  size,  and  Ccn;;rc;  s  must  Judge  the  fit. 
In  the  beginning,  much  could  be  forgiven— 
the  hurry,  the  war.  the  complexity  and  all 
that.  And  after  forgiving  there  was  much 
room  for  admiration.  But  now  all  that  is 
well  behind  us  and  we  should  Join  with  the 
w.ilrus  in  sayln?  the  rime  is  cnzne  to  t.ilk  of 
many  ti-.  'be   more  of  shoes 

than  of  ,  ,     :  jres.smen.  It   is  high 

tim?  that  OPA  was  forced  to  take  a  seciid 
look  at  the  tangled  web  It  has  woven.  We 
need  OPA.  Give  us  price  controls;  but  fair, 
er^uitable.  and  realistic  price  control.  The 
harried  but  still  unhurried  OPA  hfs  much 
woric  to  do. 


Shortage  of  Men's  Clothing 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CAiirorNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdau.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shortage  of  men's  clothing  continues. 
There  are  many  factors  which  cause  this 
shortage.  It  is  admitted  that  an  un- 
usually great  demand  requires  more  pro- 
durtion  than  ever  l)efore. 

The  OPA  and  CPA  have  attempted  to 
brin?  low-cost  clothin;;  to  the  market  in 
abundance.  Their  attempts  to  achieve 
this  result  has  not  been  successful  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  their  regulations 
were  impractical  and  unworkable. 

The  greatest  mistake  they  have  made, 
has   been   the  so-called  map  program! 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  California  Ap- 


parel News  on  this  subject.  This  article 
is  the  third  of  a  series  of  three  which  I 
am  putting  in  today's  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues: 

Mufo   TO   CoNCHEss:    The   Clothing   Fiasco 
(By  William  J.  Bowen) 

MEMO  NO.  3.   MAP'S  rAILVXE 

Nothing  but  build  get  a  house  built. 

And  nothing  but  },.  n  can  produce  a 

supply.  If  Increased  tuppiy  is  to  be  desired, 
and  if  the  ultimate  demise  of  OPA  is  our 
goal  and  that  goal  contln[<ent  upon  a  balance 
between  supply  end  d.^mund.  then  It  should 
appear  e'emeniary  tliat  it  is  OPAs  responsi- 
bility tc  encourat^e  production  and  thereby 
enrich  the  supply.  Otherwise  OP-\  tends  to 
:  ite  it8?If .  Instead  of  serving  as  n 
in.  an  unbalanced  economy,  an  OPA 
wiii  Motive  c  ipon  pro- 

duc  ,ils  to  e;  o  recovery 

of  balance,  but  actively  engages'in  barring  the 
natural  forces  of  supply  and  demand  in  ihtir 
search  for  equilibrium. 

Nothing  but  build get  a  house  built. 

but  OPA.  which  ha  cd  the  most  fan- 

tastic   ;.  s,    haa    tiuis   fap  flunked    en 

this  tw  MO  p.cblem.     If  CPA   forces 

the  maieiials  off  tiie  market,  how  can  the 
house  get  built  that  it  is  desperately  en- 
couraging to  be  built?  Yet.  that  is  the  case. 
Most  particularly  that  is  the  case  against 
M.\P  (the  maximum  average  price  regula- 
tion*. 

MAP  Is  a  production  control  not  a  price 
•ilation.    It  has  r.  'o  do  with 

-1.     It  merely  &,<  .  >w  many 

units  «.  f  apparel  at  a  given  price  level  may  bj 
produced.  This  it  attempts  to  do  by  saying 
go  ahead  and  make  whatever  you  want  to 
(at  your  ceilln<;  prices),  so  long  as  your  total 
production  averages  the  .same  price  n«  If  did 
1"  y         "  T        was  In*'  •') 

acc<  -of  fore.  p 

mere ii.iiidi!>e  back  onto  ;-:et.     (Asdls- 

cu'irrcl    In    previous    m^  ,.   aa.    the    very 

.1  is  unrealistic  as  the  public  no 

s  cheap  clothing,)    To  this  extent 

OPA  laudably  sought  to  encourage  produc- 
tion. But.  by  failing  to  pro-  "  f 
low-cost  fabrics  with  which  t 

:i 

production  <>f  c;  irel  it  has  also  forced 

o.T  the  market  t ^  in  the  medium  and 

higher  priced  rnnvjes  because  a  manufacturer 
can  produce  these  only  to  the  e  •  .at  he 

can  offset  them   rand  therebv  i  :■.  his 

price)  u  ,g  1,0 

Tliat  ,:-y  to 

1^  the  reason   for 

;  -  ;.  ;     ther  Items  wh'.ch 

were  withheld  In  warehouses  from  the  public. 

The  manufacturer  stands  stibject  to  treble 

damages   If   he   releases    these   to   a    hungry 

—  ■>-<■•  h^fore  he  can  find  some  chf  '• 

.   the  surcharges  he  Is  accun 

'    to  recreate   the   price  and 
as  of  1943  without  the  ability 

re     the    conditions    then    existent. 
"^  :  .aklng  this  fumble  It  has  hog-tled 

production. 

MAP  was  Issued  on  April  19.  1945,  The 
war  was  almost  over.  At  that  late  date  pro- 
^'""'on  in.     Despite 

''"""^  has  steadily 

worsened  until  tmlay  store  inventories  are 
at  an  all-time  low.  In  a  false  attitude  cf 
self-sufficiency.  OPA  Imposed  MAP  upon  the 
Nation  without  seeking  the  council  of  \nd\u- 
try  advisory  committees  until  after  It  hr.d 
become  law  it  is  now  reaping  the  whirl - 
w-ind.  In  the  end  it  Is  the  consumer  with 
the  frayed  shirt  collar  who  Is  penalized. 

Inflation  Is  threatened  less  bv  prices  today 
than  by  short  supply  But  MAP  has  little  to 
do  with  inflation  anyhow.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  value  received  for  the  dollar 
spent.  It  Is  only  a  mollycoddling  attempt  to 
force  cheap  goods  out  of  the  merchant  and 
dowu   the   throftu  of  an   unwilling   public. 
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The  OPA  has  studiously  avoided  bringing 
any  enforcement  cases  to  court  where  the 
constitutionality  of  M.\P  might  be  put  to 
the  test.  There  are  extremely  grave  doubts 
that  th3  courts  would  uphold  CPA's  right  to 
imncse  a  system  of  maximum  averptre  prices. 
CPA  derives  Its  authority  from  Congress. 
Congress  has  empowered  it  to  fix  prices  to 
prevent  inflation.  Nothing  more.  It  has  no 
constituted  authority  to  engatre  In  produc- 
tion controls  which  have  no  bearing  upon 
price  regulation  or  Inflation.  Congress,  If 
not  the  courts,  should  see  that  the  respon- 
sibilities delegated  by  It  are  not  exceeded. 

The  powerful  mills  have  been  bypassed  by 
MAP.  OPA  says  to  the  manufacturer,  "You 
shall  use  cheap  fabrics."  But.  does  It  say  to 
the  waver,  "You  shall  use  chenp  fabrics"? 
No.  Nor  have  the  mills  seen  fit  to  do  so 
vcluntr-rlly.  Thfs  CPA  has  left  the  cutter  in 
a  vicious  .Squeeze  play.  His  production  falls 
off;  his  product  goes  into  a  warehouse  in- 
stead of  onto  a  Ktr.re  shelf;  and  h!s  sur- 
charges mount.  Only  low-cost  textiles  can 
produce  low-cost  clothing.  Only  lumber  can 
get  a  wooden  house  built. 

The  repercussions  of  a  faulty  MAP  have 
been  felt  In  more  than  one  way:  Le-ral  nrd 
xm'mpeachable  subterfuges  -vithin  the  law 
have  wnr'^ed  acalnst  Its  very  purpose.  For 
one  thing,  a  fictitious  disintegration  cf  a 
unit  of  apj-arel  can  be  employed  to  provide 
the  lo-.v-erd  merchandise  nere-sary  to  main- 
tain the  proper  average.  For  Instance,  nil 
that  a  manufacturer  of  plpy  suits  need  do  is 
t?k°  a  810  Bhorts-p.nd-brnEsiere  set  and  sell 
them  as  two  separate  Items  of  a'-.parcl : 
Shorts  for  $7.  .say.  and  brassiere  for  S3.  H-.s 
average  unit  price  has  dropped  nicely,  allow- 
ing him  to  go  to  work  and  cut  up  that  hlPh- 
priced  fabric  he  has  got  back  there  in  the 
storeroom.  But  where  did  the  consumer  get 
her  cheap  clothes  out  of  this  deal?  She  has 
got  to  have  both  the  shorts  and  brassiere 
whether  so'd  separately  or  lofrcther.  All  she 
has  pained  is  the  opportunity  to  come  br.clc 
tomorrow  and  buv  that  nice,  expensive  pair  cf 
slacks  she  would  rather  have  anyhow,  and  let 
a  shocked  OPA  stand  in  the  corner  and  say 
tsk.  tsk.  for  all  she  cares. 

For  another   thing.   MAP  has   driven   the 
medium-priced  items  off  the  market.    Even 
if  they  have  to  prodrce  their  low-end  goods 
at   a  loss,  as  th?y   cften   do.  manufacturers 
prefer  to  play  the  keyboard  at  both  ends. 
They  produce  the  cheapest  possible  items  so 
th.u  they  may  than  turn  to  the  lurury  class 
of  clothlnT      Thus,  a  sweater  manufacturer 
who  formerly  made  sweaters  priced  at  $2.  f4, 
$0.  £8,  r.nd  810  now  only  makes  the  52.  CB.  and 
$10  llne.s.     His  average  Is  maintained  tut  the 
stable,  bread-and-butter  Items  are  gone.    The 
cheapest,  largely  unwanted,   items   are  pro- 
duced In  order  to  bn'ance  a  weighted  average. 
If  it  weren't  for  MAP  he  would  unquestion- 
ably continue  his  t6  line  and  probably  the  t4 
one.  but  would  ilscontinue  the  unwanted  and 
unprclitable  12  line.    Whole  lines  which  U^P 
and  price  controls  have  mac'.e  unprofitable  to 
proouce  have  been  abandoned  and  the  manu- 
facturer turns  to  something  else.    That  is  the 
story  of  the  vanishing  white  .shirt.     It's  the 
OPA  that  has  Jokeyed  the  reluctant  manu- 
facturer into  this  position,  and  only  the  con- 
sumer is  hurt  by  it. 

What  low-priced  merchandise  M.\P  has 
forced  onto  the  market  has  not  been  chan- 
neled into  the  hands  of  the  low-Income 
groups.  There  Is  nothing  that  prevents  the 
bank  president  from  finding  that  scarce  pair 
of  85-cent  shorts  at  his  store,  while  the 
cotton  picker  digs  deep  to  pay  t2  for  his. 

ThLs,  then.  Is  the  story  of  MAP:  Designed 
to  encourage  production,  it  has  throttled  pro- 
duction: intended  to  produce  cheap  cloth- 
ing, everybody  wants  good  clothing;  ordering 
that  cheao  apparel  be  made.  It  fails  to  pro- 
vide cheaJD  fabrics  from  which  to  make  it; 
Intended  to  hasten  the  end  of  controls,  it 
perpetuates  them  by  sustaining  the  shortage; 
constituted  within  the  framework  of  price 
conuols.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  prices  or 
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Inflation.  Congressmen,  let's  scuttle  MAP 
and  get  back  to  producing  clothing  for  the 
people  of  America.  Nothing  but  building 
can  get  a  house  built. 


War  Surplus  in  the  Pacific 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

MGN.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF   EOCTH   DAKOT.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?P.E?SNTATIVE3 

Wednesday,  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Sp?aker.  ccmo  days  ago  I  read  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  report  of  wanton 
handling  of  war  surpluses  in  the  Pacific, 
and  stated  that  I  was  bringing  the  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  S3cretary  of 
the  War  Department.  Subsequently  I 
received  a  reply,  which  I  cffer  for  the 
Record  at  this  time.  The  letter  fol- 
lows: 

War  Depaetment. 

Washington,  March  27,  194G. 
Hon,  Francis  Case, 

House  of  Reprcscntcthe'^. 

Washingtcn,  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  C.^se:  This  Is  in  reply  to  your 
letter  of  March  11,  1946,  in  which  you  in- 
closed a  chpoing  from  the  Washington  Daily 
News  of  March  6.  1946.  and  a  copy  of  your 
remarks  in  the  House  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  supplies  m  the  Pacific. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  to 
abandon  onlv  such  supnlies  that  have  no 
value  on  the  civilian  market  or  that  require 
destruction  for  reasons  of  health,  safety  or 
security,  such  as  contaminated  food  or  de- 
teriorated ammunition.  Under  the  proce- 
dures that  have  been  established,  serviceable 
surplus  property  in  overseas  theaters  is  re- 
ported to  the  field  representative  of  the  For- 
eign Liquidation  Commisiion  of  the  State 
Department  who  is  responsible  for  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  surplus  supplies  out- 
side the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and 
possessions.  In  some  Instances  such  supplies 
may  be  returned  directly  to  the  United  States 
for  disposal  by  the  War  Assets  Administra- 
tion wh-re  it  Is  believed  that  such  tup- 
piles  are  urgently  needed  to  relieve  critical 
civilian  shortages  In  this  country. 

In  the  event  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Ccm- 
mission  is  unable  to  sell  surplus  Etipplies.  in- 
cluding scrap,  provisions  are  maintained 
whereby  oroperty  may  be  donated.  Only  as  a 
last  resort  are  surplus  supplies  and  scrap 
abandoned  and  only  after  It  is  determined  by 
the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission  that  the 
cost  of  care  and  handling  would  exceed  the 
proceeds  of  sale  and  that  it  is.  therefore,  un- 
economical to  expend  further  funds  to  main- 
tain the  supplies  or  to  attempt  to  develop 
a  market  for  them. 

The  only  property  which  will  be  dumped 
at  sea  are  those  items  for  which  the  Army  is 
responsible  for  its  demilitarization.  The 
Item  Is  first  stripped  of  any  component  of 
value  and  It  Is  ascertained  in  coordination 
with  the  Foreign  Liquidation  Commission 
that  the  residue  has  no  value  even  as  scrap. 

Under  Secretary  Royall  has  completed  the 
first  part  of  a  trip  around  the  world  and  I 
was  interested  in  noting  a  report  that  he 
issued  in  Manila.  He  stated  that  dumping 
at  sea  was  the  cheapest  and  safest  way  of 
demilitarization  of  some  types  cf  military 
equipment.  Theater  commanders  are  exer- 
cising this  authority  cautiously  and  are  try- 
ing to  protect  United  States  property  and 
troops.  He  further  stated  that  the  many 
rumors  of  wanton  destruction  of  Government 
property  had  proved  to  be  without  foundation 
and  on  the  contrary  all  possible  steps  are 


being  taken  to  conserve  and  protect  Govern- 
ment property. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  th« 
War  Department  only  abandons  such  prop- 
erty which  has  been  determined  to  be  dan- 
rerous  to  health,  safety  or  security  or  where 
the  cost  of  handling  such  property  and  pre- 
paring It  for  sale  wv  uld  exceed  the  proceeds. 
Ycu  may  be  assured  that  the  Foreign  Liqui- 
dation CommlEsion  is  exploring  the  Chlneee 
market  to  the  fullest  extent  and  that  no 
property  will  be  abandoned  which  can 
profitably  be  tiscd  by  the  Chinese. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  P.  P.\tterson. 

Secretary  of  War. 

In  comment.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try generally  v/ill  applaud  the  steps  the 
War  Department  is  takirg  to  curb  waste 
in  the  handhng  and  di.^position  of  sur- 
plus stocks  and  wants  constant  vigilance 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 


The  Coming  Show-down  at  Paris 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATXVES 

Wednesday,  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  article  by  Barnet 
Nover  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  16.  1946: 

THE  COMING  SHOW-DOWN  AT  PARIS 

(By  Earnet  Kover) 
In  the  opinion  of  high  omcials  here,  the 
coming  Paris  Conference  of  the  Foreign  Min- 
isters of  the  Lniled  States,  Pa-ssia,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  will, be  the  most  Im- 
portant, and  also  the  most  critical,  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

The  outlook  for  that  Conference  Is.  as  I 
have  previously  pointed  out,  anything  but 
bright  Yet  the  L^tujs  which  the  Foreign 
Ministers  must  deal  with  at  Paris  cannot  be 
postponed  any  loccer. 

The  continuation  of  the  present  armistice 
arrangements  v.ith  Italy,  Rumania,  Hun- 
gary. Bulgaria,  and  Finland,  as  well  as  the 
tonflictlng  occupation  policies  pursued  ty 
the  big  four  in  Germany  and  Austria,  on^y 
tend  to  perpetuate  that  state  of  unce.nainty 
and  confusion  that  has  seriously  retarded 
the  reconstruction  of  Europe. 

Almost  a  year  after  the  fighting  ended 
Europe  continues  to  be  divided  into  hermeti- 
cally sealed  zones,  each  separated  by  an  iron 
curtain  from  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 
That  state  of  affairs  has  been  as  Important 
a  factor  as  last  years  drought  in  producing 
Europe's  desperate  food  plight. 

At  last  summers  PoUidam  Coixference  It 
was  agreed  that  a  peace  settlement  with  Italy 
would  be  first  on  the  order  of  business  for 
the  p2acemakers. 

Since  Potsdam,  however,  no  progress  has 
been  made  In  drawing  up  the  terms  of  that 
settlement.  Every  attempt  to  do  so  has  gone 
aground  on  the  rock  of  Soviet  opposition  to 
any  arrangement  that  failed  to  satisfy  Rus- 
sian claims  on  Italy. 

These  claims  are  four  in  number: 

1.  A  unilateral  Russian  trusteeship  over 
Tripolltania  and.  possibly.  Italian  Eritrea  as 
well.  This  the  British  have  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  mean.  In  Ernest  Bevln's 
words,  drawing  "a  knife  across  the  throat  of 
the  British  Empire,"  This  Russian  demand 
has  been  opposed  by  the  United  States  as 
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also  Involved  the  central  question 
is  possible  for  any   other  great 
business  with  Russia  except  on 
forever  capitulating   to   Russian 
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Indonesian  Struggle  for  Indrprndence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or  tALirosNi.* 

I.N    HIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VEo 

Wednesday.  April  17,  194G 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr  Speskff.  a 
fiaerant  violation  of  people's  rights  has 
been  taking  place  in  Indonesia  lor  many 
mMiths  now.  It  is  timf  that  v  m 
America.  whoLS*^  tradition  !.«;  to  support  a 
people  .^tni^Elinu  for  their  Independence, 
take  note  of  this  httlo-known  part  of  the 
world.    The  Inc:  .-,  ever  .since  VJ- 

day.  have  been  sii  i.e,^..ug  not  ju.st  aRain.st 
the  Dutch,  but  acrainst  the  British.  In 
these  islands  of  the  Nrtherlands  Ea."5t 
Indies  lies  a  serious  trouble  spot,  which 
could  infect  the  world  becaiue  of  the 
usual  Imperialistic  striving  for  trade  ad- 
vantages which  IS  at  the  root  of  Dutch 
and  British  resistance  to  self-determi- 
nation of  these  subject  peoples. 

This  is  certainly  a  problem  for  the 
UnitcKi  Nations  Security  Council  to  in- 
vestigate. I  am  intruducins  a  resolution 
«hi€h  will  express  tbe  wisli  of  the  House 
that  such  an  invcstisation  t»'  the  United 
Nations  may  be  nuMle.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  petition  that  is  being  prepared  for 
submission  to  the  American  delegation 
at  the  United  Nations  Security  Council. 
We  ought  all  to  pray  that  serious  con- 
sideration may  t>e  given  the  letter  which 
follows,  since  neglect  of  such  a  problem 
is  so  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  our  world: 

rrrniQN  to  ths  cxxtss  KJinoMs  sK-carrr 

COt7l«CU. 

Hun   Edwabb  R.  aianiwiua. 

CMfltrman.  Amertcmn  Dricffation. 

United  Htttofu  Seeurtty  Council. 

Sa:  May  we  call  your  attention  to  the 
crisis  which  ik>w  ealato  in  Iiulouesia  ami 
presenta.  in  oxir  ofitekw.  a  threat  to  wurlU 
peace  and  security. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  believe  our 
duty  toward  establishing  world  peace  ia  not 
aocooapttahcd  until  Tapaasan  nallitarlam  Is 
ellaMaatad.  root  and  tafaucb.  Mr  this  rea- 
son we  are  oooccrned  over  the  preaenoe  of 
Japanese  troops  In  Indoiwla  8  mooths  after 
Japan's  unconditional  sturender. 

Japanese  troops  in  Indoneaia  today  are 
under  amis.  Thry  are  under  orders  of  Brit- 
ish conunanders  on  the  sc«ne  to  preserve 
law  and  orilrr  in  Indonesia.  This  u  in  it- 
self an  impossitile  situation.  The  perpe- 
trators of  the  Bataan  death  march  and  sim- 
ilar atrodtlea  against  our  soldiers  and  those 
(<  our  allies  could,  uivdrr  no  conditions,  war- 
rant euch  confidence.  The  reason  for  their 
present  use  is  equally  abhorrent.  The  Japa- 
nese troops  are  croperating  with  British  and 
Metherlands  forcea  to  wUfpnm  the  Indone- 
sian IWniubiic. 

The  Atlantic  Charter  pledged  to  all  na*lftfn 
the  right  to  self-determination.  Indooeala 
is  the  first  prewar  colony  which  has  trans- 
lated this  principle  into  reality.  The  re- 
public has  malnutncd  the  confidence  of  70- 
000.000  ImtaiHBtBns  over  tlH  last  • 


It  has  secured  the  conlldeuce  of  Briii&h  com- 
manders to  the  extent  of  h:ivicg  been  as- 
signed the  removal  of  Japanese  torces  from 
the  interior  of  Java  while  on  the  coast  tbe 
British  peraUt  iu  using  the  Japanese  againat 
the  populace. 

The  Netherlands  Cove:  >t  the  Lon- 

don meeting  of  the  3ecur.\,  cU.  was  in- 

i-trumcntul  in  preventing  that  body  from  lu- 
vcaugatu^  ihcae  conditiuus  by  pleclgiu^  that 
the  Netherlands  and  Indooesu  were  to  ne- 
gotiate their  dtflarances.  We  support  peace - 
lul  ncgotiattoaa;  aueb.  however,  is  not  the 
caae  In  the  preaent  Dutch -Indooealan  di.'scus- 
siona.  Ihere  are  at  preaeut  three  Interven- 
tlonary  armies  Ui  Indoneaia :  Japanese. 
Dutch,  and  British.  The  British  forces  at 
preaent  un  beiu^  withdraaii  as  NeUieiUnd^ 
reuiforcements  arrive  lo  relieve  them.  The. 
United  Preas  reported  from  Batavia  April  13 
li*46,  '  Indonesian  Governor  uf  Celebe.<i 

and  .-.^  :   Republican  leaders  h<id   been 

arreatcd  by  the  Dutch.  This  trans{^ired  in  the 
mldat  o<  the  negotiations. 

It,  therelore.  behooves  the  undersigned  to 
urge  the  American  delegates  to  the  Security 
CouncU  to  consider  the  lact  that  the  preaent 
negotiations  between  the  Netherlands  and 
Inrtowartan  leaders  is  to  the  decided  disad- 
vantage of  IndooeaU  bacauae  oC  the  preaencr 
of  three  Intervcntlooary  armies:  and  that 
the  continued  use  and  preaence  of  arme<i 
Japanese  forces  violates  the  uiuxinditional 
surrender  terms  placed  upon  the  Empire  o' 
Japan.  We  believe  our  duty  and  yours  to  the 
honored  war  dead  of  the  l/ulted  States  and 
its  allies  compels  reopening  the  IndoiMBlaii 
question  In  the  United  NaUuns  In  order  to 
estahllah  a  precedent  for  the  realization  of 
the  Independence  of  colonial  countries  In  the 
atmosphere  of  freedom  and  security  that  the 
United  Nations  alone  can  provide. 

In  the  light  at  tbe  foregoing,  may  we  rec- 
ommend that  the  American  delegates  reques-t 
that  the  queation  of  Indonesi.'\  be  placed  o:i 
the  agenda  of  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  for  hmnedlate  consideration. 

Exxn  B.  ParrEBSow, 


Indian  Veterans'  Chance  for  School 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  M-. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  liKlude  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RtcoRD  an  article  entitled  "The  Indian 
Veterans"  printed  in  the  Pierre  Capitrl 
Journal  of  Pierre.  S.  Dak  .  with  which  I 
am  heartily  In  agreement. 

The  article  follows; 

THS  UrOUN  VSTEBAKS 

Wt  don*t  know  ar^  ^  ibrut   the  Hop  I 

or  Wavaho  Indians  c ;  ithwef.t.  but  ae 

have  been  obaerving  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dians living  In  the  Great  Plains  Statea  for 

**  ******  **?*.•  ^*  *^*'*  ^'^"*'  "*"**  reached 
the  oonetaston  that  attempts  to  impoae  a 
tribal  culture  on  thoae  Indiana  are  a  mistake 
and  an  tnJusUce  tu  tbe  Indians  as  indi- 
viduals. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  young  Indians 
who  during  the  past  5  years  have  had  the 
first  opportunity  of  their  Uvea  to  enter  a 
aodety  m  which  they  worked  and  competed 
with  theu-  white  aaaodates  on  an  equal  basis. 
Some  of  them  flunked  the  test,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  Indii^)  boys  who  served  in 
the  armed  forcea  and  of  the  Indian  girls  who 
aerved  with  the  Red  Craaa  and  as  nurses 
came  through  with  Oytng  coloc*.     Thoae  boys 
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nnd  girls  are  never  going  to  accept  a  tribal 
existence  willingly  in  the  future. 

The  alternative  to  a  tribal  existence  Is  In- 
dividual effort.  We  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  when  thousands  of  Individual  young 
Indian  men  and  uomen  can  hope  to  succeed 
In  making  a  satisfactory  living  for  them- 
selves by  their  own  efforts  in  normal  compe- 
tition with  the  white  people  among  whom 
they  live.  Their  race  tcdiy  is  no  bar  to  their 
securing  Jobs  In  a  great  many  fields  of  com- 
merce and  industry:  neither  is  it  any  bar  to 
succeed  in  a  great  many  professions.  The 
grcate.st  help  they  ccu'd  possibly  have  toward 
achlev.ng  surh  sicccss  would  be  a  higher  ed- 
ucation, and  this  is  open  to  a  lot  of  them 
who  can  take  advantage  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

Any  Indian  boy  or  girl  who  can  do  so 
ought  to  get  a  high-school  ecucatien  if  he 
hasn't  completed  high  school,  and  if  he  has. 
he  should  go  on  to  college.  The  alternative 
should  be  a  trade  school  If  there  is  any  trnde 
to  which  the  individual  is  attracted  and 
which  he  feels  might  afford  him  a  living. 


Control  of  Barbiturates 
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Mr.s.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  me  today: 

SECTION    1 

Section  3228  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
contains  definitions  of  terms  as  tised  In  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
pertaining  to  n.ircotics  and  c^ca  leaves. 
Section  1  of  this  bill  would  add  to  that  sec- 
tion a  new  subsection  (g).  defining  the  word 
"barbiturate"  as  used  in  the  sections  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  prupiosed  to  be 
amended. 

SECTION    2 

Section  2550  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  for  a  lax  of  1  cent  per  ounce  oit 
opium,  coca  leaves,  isonipecaine.  opiate,  any 
compound,  salt,  derivative,  or  preparation 
there<if.  produced  In  or  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  sold  or  removed  for  con- 
sumption or  sale.  This  tax  is  represented 
by  narcotic  commodity  tax  stamps,  which 
are  to  be  affixed  to  the  bottle  or  other  con- 
tainer. Section  2  of  the  bill  would  make 
barbiturates,  and  any  compound,  salt,  de- 
rivative, or  preparation  thereof,  subject  to 
this  tax  and  the  control  Incident  thereto. 

SECTION  a 
Paragraphs  5  and  6  of  section  2557  (h)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Cede,  derived  from 
sections  1  and  2  of  the  act  of  August  12.  1937 
(50  Stat.  627),  and  sections  1  and  2  of  that 
act  also  codified  in  the  United  States  Code, 
title  21,  sections  200  and  200a,  provide  addi- 
tional punishment  for  second,  third,  and 
subsequent  offenses  for  selling,  importing,  or 
exporting,  or  conspiring  to  sell,  import,  or 
export,  opium,  coca  leaves,  cocaine,  isonipe- 
caine, opiate,  or  any  salt,  derivative,  or  prepa- 
ration thereof,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  Sections  3  and  8  of  the 
bill  would  add  barbiturates  to  the  drugs 
enumerated  above. 

SECTION    4 

Section  2558  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
provides  lor  the  confiscation  and  disposal  of 
opium,  coca  leaves,  isonipecaine,  opiate,  and 


all  salts,  derivatives  and  preparations  cf 
opfum.  coca  leaves.  Isonipecaine,  and  opiate, 
se!z?d  by  the  Government  from  a  person 
charged  with  any  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede  relating  to  nar- 
cotics and  of  the  Narcotic  Dru^s  Import  and 
Export  Act.  OS  amended  (U.  S.  C.  tivle  21, 
sees.  171-185).  Section  4  of  the  bill  would 
merely  enlarge  the  scope  of  this  section  by 
Edding  barbiturates. 

SECTION     5 

Section  5  of  the  bill,  which  would  amend 
EecLlon  2565  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Cede, 
would  add  a  necessary  reference  to  section 
3228. 

SECTION    6 

Sections  3220  and  3221  of  the  Ir.ternal 
Revenue  Code  require  every  person  who  im- 
ports, manufactures,  produce,  compounds, 
sells,  deals  in,  dispenses,  or  gives  away 
opium,  coca  leaves,  isonipecaine,  or  opiate, 
or  any  compound,  mpnufacture,  salt,  deriva- 
tive, or  preparation  thereof,  to  register  with 
the  Collector  cf  Internal  Revenue  and  to 
pay  an  occupational  tax.  Section  6  of  the 
bill  would  require  every  person  who  engages 
In  such  activities  with  barbiturates  to  com- 
ply with  these  requirements. 

SECTION     7 

Section  1  of  the  Naicotic  Drugs  Import 
and  Export  Act.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title 
21,  sec.  171).  defines  various  terms  as  used 
In  thai  act.  The  term  "narcotic  drug"  is  de- 
fined to  mean  opium,  coca  leaves,  cocaine, 
iiionlpccaine.  oplte,  or  any  salt,  derivative,  or 
preparation  of  opium,  coca  leaves,  cocaine, 
isonipecaine.  or  opite.  Section  7  of  the  bill 
would  add  "barbiturate"  to  the  term  "nar- 
cotic dru5"  and  the  necessary  reference  for 
the  definition  of  the  term  "barbittirate"  es 
used  therein. 

SECTION    8 

See  reference  under  section  3. 

SECTION    9 

Section  9  cf  the  bill  would  amend  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  584  of  the  Te.riff  Act 
of  1930.  as  amended  (U.  S.  C,  title  19.  sec. 
1584).  by  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  penalty 
imposed  by  that  section  against  vessels  carry- 
ing unmanlfcsted  heroin,  morphine,  cocaine, 
Isonipecaine.  or  opiate,  so  as  to  include 
"barbiturates." 

SECTION    10 

This  section  would  authorize  the  necessary 
fippropriation  for  administering  the  act. 


WRUL'«  Free  Voice 
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Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas.sachu.sett  5.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor: 

WRUL'S   FREE   VOICE 

It  was  In  1942  that  the  United  States  War 
Communications  Board  preempted  the  vocal 
chords  of  the  last  free  world  voice — Station 
WRUL — known  the  world  over  as  Radio  Bos- 
ton. The  reason  given  was  because  of  the 
need  of  having  all  short-wave  facilities  avail- 
able to  the  Government  before  offensive  ac- 
tion by  American  troops  began  In  the  Eu- 
ropean theater.  And  the  station  which  had 
done  so  much,  through  news  broadcasts  p.nd 
liispirational  messages,  to  prepare  peoples  in 


the  occupied  countries  to  cooperate  In  that 
offensive  bowed  to  the  seeming  inevitable. 

Whatever  justification  there  may  have  been 
for  such  action  there  would  seem  to  be  none 
for  keeping  control  of  the  facilities  with 
VE-day  almost  a  year  passed.  l"he  main  of- 
fensive to  be  waged  now  is  by  the  forces  cf 
enlightenment  and  education,  and  WRUL. 
because  of  its  bacirground,  experience,  and 
International  status.  Is  ideally  equipped  to 
help  win  this  postwar  battle  in  a  truly  dem- 
ocratic way.  Its  former  programs,  broadcast 
In  a  score  of  languages,  and  its  nonprofit 
short-wave  viorld  univsrsity  of  the  air 
spanned  the  globe. 

With  the  coming  of  war  It  spoke  hope  and 
enccurajrement  to  overrun  but  unconquered 
peoples  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
In  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  France,  Czecho- 
Elovakla,  Poland,  Madagascar,  China,  the 
Philippines,  people  risked  their  lives  again 
and  again  to  listen  to  the  newscasts  and  the 
Comfort,  Bridge  of  Friendship,  and  Comrade- 
ship in  Arms  programs.  Their  governments- 
In-exile  spoke  through  Its  transmitters.  It, 
In  effect,  became  their  station. 

Thus  WRUL  fought  a  valiant  battle  for 
freedom.  It  deserves  to  have  Its  own  freedom 
restored,  so  that  It  may  once  more  become  a 
free  United  Nations'  voice,  not  a  one-nation 
outlet  subject  to  propaganda  charges. 


Surplus  Property  Is  Being  Sold 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sur- 
plus-property disposal  is  a  target  for  all 
kinds  of  criticism.  This  is  natural.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  are  involved.  It  would  be 
strrfnge  indeed  if  the  American  people 
were  not  vitally  interested  in  how  the 
enormous  mass  of  surplus  war  property, 
representing  their  contribution  as  tax- 
payers, was  being  disposed  of. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  not  every 
surplus  sale  has  been  handled  as  expedi- 
tiously as  you  would  expect  your  pur- 
chase order  to  be  handled  by  a  large- 
scale  mail-order  house.  I  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  there  have  been  veterans  who 
have  been  disappointed  in  not  finding  or 
getting  the  goods  they  wanted  to  buy 
from  surplus.  But  what  of  the  thousands 
who  have  bought  and  used  surplus  to  the 
advantage  of  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try? 

It  is  essential  that  the  country  under- 
stand what  is  right  and  wrong  about  sur- 
plus disposal.  This  understanding  will 
not  come  about  through  indiscriminate, 
careless  criticism.  Surplus  disposal  is  a 
national  problem.  How  all  this  surplus 
accumulation  of  goods,  machinery,  equip-. 
ment,  materials,  plants,  land,  buildings, 
and  so  on  is  sold  will  have  tremendous 
effect  for  good  or  ill  on  the  American 
economy.  Successful  handling  of  sur- 
plus is  one  of  the  "musts"  of  today — it 
is  an  emergency  problem. 

So  far  there  has  been  acquired  as  .sur- 
plus under  the  Surplus  Property  Act  a 
total  of  $11,000,000,000  of  property — ex- 
cluding nonsalable  aircraft — measured 
in  original  cost.  This  cost  is  a  book 
value.  It  is  what  the  property  cost  the 
Government  at  war-high  prices.    It  is 
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by  no  nearu  an  accurate  measure  of 
what  the  property  is  worth  today.  Most 
of  surpli5  is.  of  course,  second-hand 
property     Great    qu   ■  '     '    are 

simply  uimariceiabi 


ample  ii 


which  ha .  e  any  peacetime  use. 


Out    vt 


property  declared  surplu-s  to  date  there 


H'  •■ 


Sold,  that 
There  J . 


same  r- 
plus  c 
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urplus  tactical  aircraft,  few  of 


the   $11.000  000.000   total    oX 


n        /-)• 


"-I    Of    $2  200  000.000. 
.lave  been  rising  at 
ated   rate.     Since    November 
have    been    going    ahead;    in 
Maren  mbre  property  was  sold  than  in 
last  montlis  of  the  war.    Sur- 
rop  >rty  is  being  sold. 

Sales  ot  surplus  so  far  have  netted  a 
dollar  re'um  of  $1,000,000,000.     Figured 
against  tfie  bock  value  of  th**  property 
1.S  a  return  of 
i  now  in  the  Go.,  .......  ...  i  .sur- 

plus-p!r,[^riy  inventory  a  grand  total  of 
"I   of   proiJerty.     But   let   u.s 
inventory.     More  than  33 
percent  (Jf  it  is  accounted  for  by  those 
•■T)lU-s  aircraft.     Sur- 
— the  type  of  good.s 
you  and  1  buy  retail  everyday,  and  that 
naturally  form  one  of  the  most  highly 
desired  c  a.^-e.s  of  surplus — surplus  con- 
go  )ds  account  for  only  13  percent 

'. rert  inventory.     Plant  tquipment 

and  mat  trials  account  for  another  25 
percent. 

Obviou  ly.  surplu.s  property  i.s  some- 
thing y(  u  cannot  generalize  about. 
There  ar  '  all  kinds  of  propnty  In  sur- 
plus. Tl: ey  are  in  all  kind.s  of  condition: 
they  are  1  seated  in  scattered  places,  often 
at  a  distance  from  available  markets; 
and  they  each  demand  a  different  kind 
of  flMrch  :  .  ^  cannot 

be  sold  tl  L  ^.  .,  , -„  -.  -^  -^  ^a«ints.  for 
example. 

The  Wi  r  As.sets  Administration  is  the 
agency  r  'sponsible  under  the  Surplus 
Property  Vet  of  1944  for  the  policies  that 
guide  sui  plus  dispoi-ai  in  the  United 
States,  tlie  Territories,  and  the  posses- 
sions. Tlie  War  Assets  Administration 
also  dispcses  of  about  90  percent  of  all 
surplus;  i    is  the  major  disposal  agency. 

The  W  ,r  Assets  Administration  must 
dispose  ol  property  within  the  prescrip- 
tions of  t  le  law.  The  act  sets  forth  20 
different  >bjectives  to  guide  the  dispasal 
of  surplu ;.  It  would  be  fooli.^h  to  at- 
tempt to  nterpret  the.se  objectives  liter- 
ally beca  ise  one  would  contradict  an- 
other. C  mgress  never  Intended  that. 
T  i  L  .  Gen.  E.  B.  Gregory,  the  War 

^- Ad  ninistrator.  Is  wisely  following 

the  general  objective,  derived  from  the 
act.  of  'I  ing  of  surplus  property  in 
Ih^  na:  i  .nterest  rather  than  in  the 
Interest  o  special  groups  or  individuals. 
That  is  a  practical  guide  to  have  in  the 
thousand;  of  diJficult  sales  situations 
that  conf  -ont  the  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration every  week. 

The  ac  also  sets  forth  priorities  and 
prefercnc  s.  Tap  Federal  Government 
is  given  fi  st  priority  and  State  and  local 
govemme  its  are  given  second  priority, 
r  ncss  of  different  scope  and  spec;- 

. a  a  e  set  forth  for  nonprofit  edu- 
cational, lealth.  and  other  institutions; 
veterans;  farmer  ~"  'armer  coopera- 
li..    ;  anc  small  L  . 

The  Wiir  Assets  Administration  and 


the  other 


surplus  disposal  agencies  arc 


faced  with  the  job  of  distributing  billions 
of  dollars  of  goods,  involving  hundreds 
cf  thousands  of  items,  through  a  series 
of  preferential  g:  nclud- 

ing  thousands  of  . :is  and 

millions  of  eligible  veterans. 

This  Ls  not  a  normal  rr      ■ 
operation.     No   normal   bu 
attempt    such    a    job    without    radical 
cham/es  in  procedure  a-  '  nation. 

Let  US  make  another  (  The 

War  As-SPts  AdmJniitrat'.on  ha«-  on  hand 
now  nearly  $9,000,000.00^  ■  *  lable  sur- 
plus goods.  Its  total  p-  1 — not  its 
.^eU.nt,'  1  aiiic  staC  of  all 
gradci — ....  .—^  —  \,^j  persons  ar;d  33 
sales  offices.  On  a  comp...  a^^.r,  scale,  the 
tv.  '  '•  J  .-'  r.;  r  houses 
W'  • ,  _  i.OOvj  jjt;  Mj.as  and 
mere  than  2.000  sales  offices  throughout 
th    "    •    '  ^tates. 

ral  Gregory  became  Chair- 
man oi  the  Board  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration la.^t  I>"  ■"' ■~-'-         med 

char-;e    of   most   d<  :  .of 

surplus   goods,   he    .  ed   wiin   the 

cooperation  of  the  S.iM. ^^  Property  Ad- 
ministration, a  prompt  investigation  of 
surpiu-s  salts  p:  and  procedures. 

This  i-s  what  he  .   „:.. . 

He  found  that  from  the  day  of  the  sur- 
render of  Japan.  Government -o^Cned 
property  had  come  into  surplus  in  such 
tremendous  amounts  that  War  Assets 
had  more  property  to  ("  of  durmg 

the  last  4  months  of  19i  there  was 

total  surplus  after  World  War  I. 

He  found  that  the  surplu >  disposal 
problem  had  overnight  made  imperative 
a  reorganization  of  the  disposal  organi- 
zation so  as  to  eliminate  bottlenecks  to 
sales. 

He  found  that  only  the  most  strfig^t 
streamlining  of  sales  procedures  could 
channel  surplus  out  of  the  Government's 
hands  fast  enough  to  keep  surplus  prop- 
erty from  being  a  millstone  around  the 
neck  of  the  American  economy  for  years 
to  come. 

And  this  is  what  was  done : 

The  War  Assets  Administration  was 
organized  to  combine  in  one  shop  surplus 
sales  policy  and  the  greater  part  of  sur- 
plus sales  operations. 

Duplicating  .sales  organizations  were 
aboli.'^hed  in  Washington  and  the  field. 
Policy  was  brousht  into  direct  contact 
with  sales  operations. 

Sales  procedures  were  simplified  so  as 
to  make  clear  where  the  final  respon.-i- 
bility  for  sales  rested.  Thousands  of  re- 
ferrals to  Washington  were  eliminated. 

Recrional  sales  directors  were  given 
broad  authority  to  sell,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing one  of  the  chief  bottlenecks  to  faster 
sales.  For  txr\mple.  regional  sales 
directors  have  authority  to  sell,  with 
simplified  clearance  with  Washington 
property  valued  at  up  to  $1,000,000. 
They  have  greater  freedom  within  the 
law.  in  choosing  methods  of  sale,  in  giving 
pubLc  information  on  sales,  and  in  mak- 
ing terms. 

The  j)olicy  of  sellincr  surplus,  apart 
from  the  preferences,  through  customary 
trade  channels  and  by  customary 
methods  was  strengthened  by  selling  all 
possible  items  at  fixed  prices. 

Here  are  some  highly  interesting  facts 
about  surplus  proj)erty  disposal  that  were 


developed  by  General  Gregory's  investi- 
gation; 

We  are  now  passing  through  the  pea : 
in  surplus  high  mark  of  property  becom- 
ing surplus.  In  other  words,  surplus  d:-- 
poeal  is  just  beginning. 

'   out  a-s  much  again  of 

able  for  disposal  duii.. ;     . 

this  year  as  there  was  on  February  28. 

It  requires  about  a  hundred  days  t'l 
get  a  surplus  consumer  goods  item  ready 
for  disposal.    This  Includes  inspection. 


be  in.spected  to  provide  an  accurate  trad*; 

d'  *••  must     '        ■ 

i~.  J  or  a: 

must  be  prepared  and  Issued;  and  th-; 

sale  ( —  — ^---  .--• 

To  rnsals.  the  War  Asset ; 

Administration  "peels"  off  items  of  mos: 
importance  and  concentrate^  '—  '•'.■.n.i 
those  items  sold  first.    This  p«  .oc- 

ess  has  been  found  to  reduce  paper  wori: 
from  40  to  4  days. 

There  arc  now  bein^  carried  on  at  lo- 
cations of   large  c,  ^-s  of  surplus 
property— u-.ually  A. ....  .>..d  Navy  depots 

or  war  production  sites — what  are  calle  1 
"site  sales."  At  these  sales,  the  property 
is  sold  direct  without  the  extra  co>-t  anl 
delay  of  transport,  storage,  and  so  forth. 
So  far.  t'         •         been  5?.'  schfd- 

uled  for  : .  each  r  .r  frori 

$34,000  to  $S4  000.000  of  property.  These 
sales  are  being  constantly  improved  i  i 
method. 

These  are  merely  examples  of  what  is 
being  done  to  put  surplus  property  into 
civilian  hands.  The  problems  are  in:- 
mense.  And  one  of  the  chief  problen  s 
of  the  War  Assets  Administration  is  to 
give  the  American  people  an  understanc  - 
ing  of  what  surplus  property  really  js, 
what  they  can  rightly  expect  from  it.  and 
how  sales  procedures  are  being  modified 
daily  to  make  it  easier  to  buy  surplus 

It  is  not  as  easy  to  buy  surplus  as  .t 
Is  to  buy  from  yotu:  local  dc^partment 
store.  It  cannot  be.  That  is  the  natui  e 
of  surplus  and  the  way  it  must  be  dL^- 
posed  of  under  the  law.  But  the  War 
Assets  Administration,  having  unified 
and  simplified  Its  sales  procedures,  is  at  - 
tempting  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  sui- 
plus  buyer. 

Surplus  disposal  has  distinct  accom- 
plishments to  its  credit.  In  Ftbruar.". 
for  example,  sales  to  veterans  accounted 
for  one-fourth  of  total  consumer-goocs 
sales.  Surplus  beds  and  .similar  equip- 
ment were  sent  to  a  S'ate  univenslty 
where  they  were  badly  needed  for  hous- 
ing GI  studrnts.  Surplus  equipment  was 
rushed  to  Bullalo  to  help  it  dig  out  cf 
last  winter's  blizzard,  and  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  during  a  recent  flood. 
Hundreds  of  once  Government -ownel 
machine  tools  are  now  at  work  for  pri- 
vate cv.ners.  Seventeen  carloads  of  steel 
landing  mats  have  been  sold  to  the  Siato 
of  Wyoming  to  be  used  for  fencing  gam«; 
preserves. 

At  this  tim?  the  disposal  of  war  sur- 
plus Is  one  of  the  critical  problems  fac- 
ing the  Nation.  Above  everything  els?, 
that  disposal  mast  be  In  the  national  in- 
tere.^t.  It  Ls  es.sontial  that  as  much  as 
possible  of  surplus  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  possible.    That  is  the  responsibility 
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of  the  War  Assets  Administration.  But 
it  is  a  responsibility  that  requires,  and 
deserves,  the  understanding  cooperation 
of  all. 


United  States  Sea-Air  Service  lo  South 
America  To  Boom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  HEFFERNAN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE-SENTATTVES 
WcdJicsday.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  HEFFERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
undor  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  REconD.  I  include  an  editorial  which 
appears  in  the  April  issue  of  Marine  News, 
written  by  Commander  Wendell  Phillips 
Dodge,  editor: 

r.NrrED    States    Ee.^-Air    Service    to    South 
America  To  Boom 

Shipping  lines  operating  out  of  New  York 
to  Caribbean  and  Souili  American  ports, 
paced  by  hlRh -flying  Pan  American  Airways, 
plan  to  provide  several  times  prewar  ac- 
commodations by   1950. 

Next  to  the  North  Atlantic  the  heaviest  un- 
fiUcLl  demand  for  travel  Is  the  Caribbean. 
Central  and  South  America.  The  Grace  Line 
reports  a  backlog  of  2.000  each  way  with  a 
minimum  6-week  wait  for  passage  on  any  of 
Its  freighters  now  offering  only  temporary 
accommodations  to  poits  in  the  Caribbean 
and  the  west  coast   of  South   America. 

Active  in  projecting  "sea -air"  service  con- 
templating integrated  round  trips  by  ships 
and  airplanes  operated  by  shipping  lines  is 
the  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  cf  Mobile, 
Ala.  In  addition  to  several  ocean  routes,  this 
company  operates  the  Waterman  Air  Lines, 
en  air-freight  service  v.ithin  the  limits  of 
the  State.  Waterman  also  has  developed  a 
long-range  cargo  plane  designed  for  Carib- 
bean flight  to  supplement  its  present  freight 
steamer  service  to  Puerto  Rico. 

CNITED    STATIS    SURRENDt^RING    ITS    FUEEDOM    OF 
SE.\S    AND    AIR 

In  our  "bie-hearted  Herbert"  sap-lilce  at- 
titude as  a  Nation  in  the  most  realistic  period 
in  world  historj-  our  Government,  ignoring  a 
century   of   experience    in    travel    and   trade 
p.broad   gained   by   our   own   sliipping   lines, 
brushing    aside    a    world-wide    organization 
which  for  decades  has  spearheaded  American 
participation   in   foreign   travel   and   export, 
and  discounting  altogether  that  know-how 
developed  by  accumulated  trade  connections, 
b.inking    facilities,    familarity    with    travel 
habits    and    preferences,    is   shooting   down 
American   transoceanic   airplanes  and  sink- 
ing American  ships  through  absurd  rulings 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  one  of  the 
many  devastating  Federal  Government  bu- 
reaus having  autocratic  bureaucratic  powers. 
Orders  issued  by  the  CAB  granting  too  little 
and   too  late  or  altogether  denying  certifi- 
cates for  foreign  air  service,  when  approved 
by  the  President  become  final  and  are  not 
subject  to  Judicial  review.    Was  ever  a  more 
hideous  dictatorship  within  what  we  all  along 
keep  telling  the  world  is  a  democracy?    Pos- 
sessing sole  discretionary  power,  subject  only 
to  Presidential  approval  under  the  spell  of 
wartime  emergency  powers  of  virtual  dicta- 
torship, CAB  allocates  overseas  air  routes  in 
such  a  way  as  to  delimit  United  States  air 
competition  in  world-trade  areas,  forbidding 
any  new  American  flag  companies  to  enter 
the  international  aviation  field. 

Nine  major  United  States  transoceanic 
Bhip  lines  have  applied  to  this  Board  over  the 
past  few  years  for  permission  to  use  airplane 
and  r.ving-boat  service  in  connection  with 


their  existing  overseas  ship  service,  over  their 
regular  routes,  serving  their  regular  cus- 
tomers. None  has  been  permitted  this  serv- 
ice. These  companies  are  tlie  Atlantic,  Gulf 
and  West  Indies  Lines,  serving  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean: the  Grace  Lines,  Inc..  serving  the 
west  and  north  coasts  of  South  America;  the 
Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  serving  the  Hawaiian 
Islands;  the  Moore-McCormack  Lines,  Inc., 
serving  the  east  coast  of  South  America, 
Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic:  the  Seas  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  American-South  Afri- 
can Line,  Inc..  serving  South  Africa:  the 
United  Fruit  Co.,  serving  Central  and  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies;  and  the 
Waterman  Steamship  Co.,  serving  Puerto 
Rico,  the  United  Kingdom,  continental 
Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

The  CAB'S  negative  position  is  based  upon 
a  tortured  interpretation  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Act  of  1938.  Briefly,  the  CAB  con- 
tends that  section  408  (b)  of  the  act  pre- 
vents steamship  lines  from  operating  planes 
while  continuing  to  operate  ships.  Actually, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  act  which  bars 
steamship  companies  from  participation  in 
air  service.  On  the  contrary,  sponsors  of  the 
measvire  have  given  assurance  in  committee 
hearings  that  ship  companies  would  have 
this   right. 

It  is  high  time  that  Congress  act  and  in- 
struct and  confine  the  CAB  to  the  intent  of 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  The  posi- 
tion taken  by  CAB  seems  to  be  based  upon 
the  false  assumption  that  it  was  the  intent 
of  Congress  to  prohibit  one  type  of  carrier 
from  making  use  of  another  in  its  operations. 
The  steamship  lines  rightly  emphasize  that 
they  have  both  a  legal  and  an  equitable  right 
to  supplement  surface  operations  with  air- 
borne transport  upon  a  proper  showing  before 
the  CAB  of  their  ability  to  serve  the  public 
interest  and  convenience. 

The  further  contention  of  the  American 
ship  lines  that  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  is  not  being  served  by  preclud- 
ing the  use  cf  their  experience,  facilities, 
assets,  and  "know  how"  in  overseas  trans- 
portation and  travel  fields  at  a  time  when 
aviation  is  changing  the  world  map  af.  radi- 
cally as  did  Columbus'  discovery  of  America, 
and  when  foreign  competition  offers  the 
stiffest  test  ever  confronted  by  American 
carriers,  is  unanswerable.  The  economic  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  National  prestij;e  and 
markets  are  being  lest  by  the  CAB's  failure 
to  use  the  American  ship  lines'  resources  and 
knowledge.  Marine  News  lends  its  whole- 
hearted and  undivided  support  to  the  splen- 
did campaign  being  initiated  by  the  recently 
former  sea-air  committee  of  the  National 
Federation  cf  American  Shipping,  Inc.,  In 
going  on  record  that  "if  the  CAB  persist 
in  not  permitting  America  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge and  experience  of  our  ship  operators, 
it  becomes  the  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
correct  this  situation  in  some  appropriate 
manner." 

Indeed,  our  Congress  should  go  fvurther  and 
abolish  ninefold  or  more  Federal  Govern- 
ment bureaus  actually  preventing  American 
industry  to  function  for  the  great  gocd  ben- 
efit of  the  American  people — who,  after  all. 
pay  for  the  luxury  of  these  bureatis. 

Congress  should  do  something  about  this 
matter  and  restore  free  enterpri.se  in  the 
United  States,  that  which  made  our  Nation 
the  greatest  on  earth.  V/ould  our  Yankee 
forefathers  have  wrested  the  control  of  the 
seas  from  Britannia  with  their  "freedom  of 
the  seas"  sailing  of  the  great  clipper  ships, 
had  they  been  obligated  to  get  clearance 
papers  from  some  Washington  bureau? 
Think  it  over. 

CONCEESS   T.\i:iS    A    STEP   AHEAD A   TF_AN;JPORTA- 

TION    INVESTIGATION 

Modest  as  appropriations  go — penurious,  to 
say  the  least,  or  most— the  House  of  Repre- 
Eentativea  has  Just  approved  an  expenditure 


not  to  exceed  $35,000  for  a  much-needed 
transportation  investigation.  This  pin- 
money  sum  for  so  important  an  undertaking 
that  cannot  get  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  very  far,  is 
supposed  to  provide  "an  investigation  Into 
all  phases  of  transportation,  looking  toward 
a  coordination  of  variotis  transportation 
modes." 

Perhaps,  however,  the  committee  will 
recommend,  and  then  Congress  make  Into 
law  the  absorption  of  CAB  by  the  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  as  its  Sea-Air 
Department:  and.  also,  divest  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  of  all  pov/ers  having 
to  do  with  the  inter-  and  intra-coastal  oper- 
ations of  American  shipping  as  well  as  Amer- 
ica's inland  waterways,  placing  these,  too. 
under  the  Maritime  Commission — and  then 
strengthen  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission by  making  it  a  Government  depart- 
ment with  a  Secretary  in  the  Presidents 
Cabinet?  Indeed,  the  world-wide  impor- 
tance of  American  private  shipping  and  the 
vital  part  it  plays  In  time  of  war  raises  its 
Federal  governmental  control  to  the  same 
status  as  the  Army  and  Navy.  In  view  of 
the  lessons  we  should  have  learned  from  our 
all-out  participation  in  two  World  Wars 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  American 
people,  the  taxpayers  and  buyers  of  war 
bonds,  would  like  to  se?  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  Merchant  Marine  and  Aviation  and 
a  Secretary  of  the  same  in  the  President's 
Cabinet. 


Central  Valley  Project,  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

'    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFFbESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  ROLLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  courageous  candidate  for 
Governor  of  California,  the  Honorable 
Robert  W.  Kenny,  present  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State  of  California,  has  taken 
a  forthright  stand  on  the  development 
of  the  Central  Valley's  project  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

"Bob"  Kenny  is  conscious  of  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  this  project  and  that  an 
over-all  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
Central  Valley  is  essential  if  maximum 
benefits  are  to  accrue  to  all  of  the  people 
in  the  northern  CaUfornia  economic 
area. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Kenny,  dated  April  14.  1946,  origi- 
nating in  Berkeley.  Calif.,  in  which  he 
frankly  defines  his  position  on  this  im- 
portant issue.  His  telegram  reads  as 
follows : 

For  your  Information  In  connection  with 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropriation  to 
the  Army  engineers  which  will  come  up  in 
the  Congress  this  week.  I  understand  that 
the  Kings  River  Dam  in  the  California 
Central  Valley  project  may  be  initiated  and 
tlie  money  will  be  made  available  without 
full  application  of  the  reclamation  law  re- 
garding land  spciculation  and  traditional 
limitation  on  acreage.  This  is  to  notify  you 
that  the  Democratic  Party  in  California,  all 
endorsed  candidates  en  the  State  ticket,  in- 
cluding both  candidates  for  United  States 
Senator,  the  candidate  for  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, for  attorney  general,  as  well  as  my 
campaign  as  candidate  for  governor  will  make 
the  restrictions  cf  the  reclamation  law  a 
major  issue. 
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Pine  Flat  Dam  will  benefit 
X  landholders  owning  44  per- 
ble  land  under  tins  one  dam. 
may    have    1.000,000    unemployed 
•nd  of  this  year.    We  oppose  this 
t  of  the  Reclamation  Act.     Re- 
nch  will  make  war  veterans  and 
be  victims  of  unjustified  land 
n  they  seek  settlement  on  land, 
er  water,  provided  by  the  tax- 
is Nation.    The  Democratic  Party 
IS  100  percent  behind  the  Presl- 
ptsitlon  he  tock  in  hL"i  letter 
13.     We  are  going  to  put  this 
before    the    people    of    Cah- 
campalgn.    Please  continue  to 
'our  great  heart  to  see  that  the 
can  get  some  land  in  California 
value,  becnuse  he  will  be  buy- 
If  he  tries  to  buck  further 
on. 
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Social  Security  for  Gilifornia  and  the 
Nation 
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ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or    CALircRNIA 

OV^SE  OF  REPBESi:NT.\TIVES 


Wepnt'sday,  April  17.  1946 

RSON.    Mr  Speaker,  in  re- 
1  nany  requests  from  citizens  in 
section  of  California  I  am  offerinR 
statement  of  my  ideas  on  social 
old-age  assistance.    It  seems 
ble  that  a  candidate  for  the 
of    United    States    Senator 
lefinite  and  clear  on  all  ques- 
specially  on  the  broad  ques- 
1  security.    The  fact  that  I 
for  broader  and  better  social 
-•^nce  I  first  entered  public  life 
in  retrospect,  but  the  public 
forgets.    It  is  not  what  I  lie- 
State  legislator  or  a.s  Laeuten- 
er  lor  of  California  that  is  so 
today  as  what  I  believe,  now 
Ijeen  in  the  Congress  and 
ional  legislation  at  first  hand. 
to  bring  It  right  up  to  date, 
favor  of  the  changes  recom- 
the  Federal  Administrator, 
r.    He  recently  apFteared  be- 
ys and  Means  Committee  and 
tensive  review  of  the  whole 
Social  Security  Act.    But. 
lan.  I  am  proud  to  note  that 
eady  taken  steps  that  put  us 
of  tha  Federal  laws.    We  feel 
way  in  which  the  deserving 
[California  can  be  given  more 
treatment  is  by  urgmg  the  Con- 
improvements.    I  favor  the 
reduction  of  the  age  for  old- 
to  60  years.    I  favor  the 
aljohtion  of  the  obnoxious  law 
s  responsible  relatives  to  con- 
he  support  of  those  seeking 
I  favor  lifting  the  re- 
e&rnings  of  those  who  are 
f  a-  <\     I  am  for  lib- 

fea:  i  the  present  laws 

way  restrict  the  freedom  of 
in  the  proper  enjoyment  of 
now   accorded   them   or 
piven  them  in  the  future, 
there  should  be  no  difference 
of  admimstration  in  the  dif- 


ass  stance. 
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ferent  counties  of  the  State.  I  am  In 
favor  of  a  national  welfare  law  that  will 
take  care  of  citizens  moving  from  one 
State  to  another.  By  such  a  law,  the 
citizens  would  not  be  a  burden  on  the 
State  to  which  they  have  Just  moved,  but 
while  they  were  getting  their  citizenship 
in  the  new  State  adjusted  they  would  Ijc 
provided  for.  As  to  the  amount  now 
being  granted  to  elderly  citizens,  it  is  in- 
adequate and  should  be  increased  sub- 
.stantially  in  order  to  meet  the  advanc- 
ing costs  of  living.  I  favor  Federal  par- 
ticipation, of  course. 

There  is  one  group  that  has  been  woe- 
fully neglected  through  the  years.  I  re- 
fer to  the  blind.  Thanks  to  the  Federal 
Government  there  is  a  new  machinery 
set-up  that  can  function  in  ev»ry  State 
of  the  Union.  Thousands  of  bhnd  per- 
sons m  California  are  not  yet  l)eing  given 
the  advantages  that  this  new  law  offers. 
As  Congressman  I  have  done  my  best  to 
broaden  the  coverage  and  as  Senator 
I  will  continue  my  efforts.  I  favor  all 
of  the  present  rehabilitation  programs 
that  are  already  in  effect  and  that  are 
now  t>eing  considered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Summed  up.  I  am  in 
favor  of  social  secur  i  social  prog- 

ress, not  merely  as  }  inding  theo- 

ries of  government,  but  as  practical  and 
humane  efforts  to  get  to  the  largest  pos- 
sible numl>er  of  our  citizens  the  happi- 
ness that  our  forefathers  said  is  the  just 
due  of  every  citizen  who  conforms  to  the 
law  and  tries  to  be  a  good  member  of 
society. 


UNRRA  Reiief  Should  Help  All  People 
in  Europe  and  Occupied  Countries 


EXTENSION  OP  REZ^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  cAi  ifo«n;a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Wednesday.  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speiker.  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Recosd.  I  wi.sh  to  insrrt  the  following 
.statement  made  by  Mr.  Peter  H  Bergson. 
chairman  of  the  Hebrew  Committee  of 
National  Liberation,  on  March  26,  1946. 
while  attending  the  foui  ih  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Council  meeting  in  Atlantic  City.  This 
thorouph  and  concise  pre.srntaticn  of  the 
Hebrew  relief  problem  in  Europe  today 
IS  worthy  of  study  by  the  Members  of 
this  body.  For.  while  these  people  have 
no  recognized  representatives  of  their 
o'A  n  to  speak  for  them,  tl.ey  do  have  a 
few  men  like  Peter  Btrgson  who  are 
fighting  for  their  recognition  and  they  do 
have  tbousands  of  American  friend.s  and 
supporters  who  back  up  their  right  for 
help  from  all  the  United  Nations  agen- 
cies. I  am  proud  to  coimt  myself  as  one 
of  those  Americans  who  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Senator  Guy  M.  Gillette  are 
working  in  the  American  League  for  a 
Free  Palestme  to  see  that  these  people 
receive  the  justice  they  deserve. 

Permit  mc.  in  Introductlcn.  fUrst  to  aay  • 
few  words  as  to  the  structure  and  purposes 
cf  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  Natlcnal  Lib- 
eration.    The  Hebrew  Committee  Is  a  tem- 


porary aathorlty  of  the  Hebrew  Nation.  It 
seeks  to  represent  th<  -rsts  on  a  gov- 

ernmental level  In  a  1:  blmllar  to  the 

efTtrts  cf  the  French,  ttreek,  Polish,  and 
Yut;r><;!av  Ccnuiutteea  of  Liberatlcn  that 
ex  steel  during  the  war. 

The  lorig  and  unique  history  of  the  He- 
brews ha.s  f-reated  a  great  deiU  of  confusion  j-s 
to  our  ;  '.  in  the  world.    Actually,  it  can 

b?  r.c:.  We  are  a  nation  seeking  n 

Tree  and  sovereign  life  In  Paicj>tiue  »h:ch  has 
been  our  country  from  time  Immemorial. 
Our  total  national  population  today  is  prob- 
ably around  two  and  one-half  to  three  mil- 
lion people  who  arc  scattered  In  Erirope, 
Palestine,  ar.d  the  Middle  East;  all  of  v. hem 
vduld  hare  been  in  P.ilestine  today  if  ei- 
tPrnal  forces  had  not  prevented  thtm  from 
doing  ?c  If  you  realize,  therefore,  that  there 
are  people  of  Hebrew  ancestry  and  of  the 
Jewish  faith  all  over  the  world  v^ho  belong  to 
other  nations  then  It  can  clearly  be  seen  thct 
they  are  not  part  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  since 
one  cannot,  and  does  not,  simultaneously  be- 
long to  two  nations. 

Here  in  America,  for  example,  there  are 
more  than  5.000.000  Americans  of  Ht;brew 
descent,  and  our  position  thus  becomes  very 
similar  to  the  Irish,  whose  total  national 
population  In  Ireland  is  3.000.000,  and  the 
numl>er  of  American*  of  Irish  descent  are 
cstlm.Tted   at  at  1.  'IJO.OOO      There   Is, 

thu.s.  a  popul.^r  di>  1  between  the  term 

"Jew  ■  and  the  term  Hebrew."  A  Jew  can  be 
an  American.  Englishman,  Brazilian,  etc. 
while  a  Hebrew  is  a  member  of  th?  Hrbrew 
nation  and  Is  s3-ncnymous  to  Palestinian. 
Hebrews  today  are  the  people  often  referred 

to  '"IM*  Jews."  ••refugee?."  "persecuted 

pe<  , 

It  is  unfortunate  and  unfair  to  persist 
In  ignoring  the  specific  identity  and  status 
of  the  Hebrew  people.  Millions  of  us  have 
died,  not  because  we  were  Germans  cr 
Rumanians  or  Hiinttarlans — even  Polca  cr 
^'*  ri>  Het>rews. 

T^-  .r.c  has  been 

re^  fT  the  Versailles  Ireaty,  It  baa 

be.  ^      -a  in  the  granting  of  miiujrity 

status  by  all  the  central  and  eastern  Euro- 
pean countries  after  the  last  war.  It  exisU 
de  facto  today  in  each  of  these  European 
countries.    It  » >  'he  Allied  xones  cf  or- 

cupation    whe:  r;c   camps   for   Hfbre;v 

people  hjd  to  be  fet  up  This  renlitv.  these 
facts,  must  be  recognized  by  the  UNKRA 
Council  as  they  will  have  to  be  reco<nilzed  by 
the  UNO  If  a  posttlTe  solution  to  the  Hebrew 
problem  in  Europe  is  to  be  achieved. 

The  Hebrews  are  a  nntlonslttv  Jist  as 
the  Pol-d.  th*  Tugonlavs.  cr  ihe  Ukrainlnns 
ar^  Thpir  naM'-n.il  territory  l.*  and  has  been 
from  time  Immemcridl.  Palestine.  There  are 
Hebrew  displaced  persons  In  Europe  Just  as 
there  are  Polish.  Ttiffonlars.  and  Ukralnt.in 
displaced  persons  There  Is  indeed  a  dlf- 
lerence  between  Hebrew  displaced  persons 
and  other  displaced  persons  and  this  is  that 
whereas  larsre  numl)er^  of  the  Poles  and  Yugo- 
slavs, et  cetera,  refuse  to  return  to  their 
homelands,  the  Hebrew  displaced  persons  sre 
**K*r  •nd  determined  to  a  man  to  return  to 
theU-  country— Palestine  They  are.  In  effect. 
Palestinian  displaced  persons.  F«<r  mor.thg 
now  the  UNRRA  has  kept  close  to  lOOOCO  of 
the-  npa.    Th  na  erf  drtlars  spent 

on  neep  of  r.unps  ccmld  have 

been  saved  If  Britain  hnd  not  blocked  the 
entry  of  these  peo!>i-  .....  Palestine  months 
ago.    Such  as  the  .  re  with  President 

Trumans  similar  re^i-.est  eight  months  ago. 
For  the  past  10  days  a  delegation  cf  the 
Hebrew  Committee  has  been  attending  the 
present  waskm  of  the  UNRRA  and  ha«  en- 
deavored to  sertire  the  extension  cf  sdefjuate 
UNRRA  relief  to  the  uprooted  Hebrews  cf 
Europe  and  the  admittance  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  to  membership  on  the  UTCRRA  'rfie 
delegation  conferred  with  the  iieU?atea  cf 
many  partlcipatinj;  nations  ard  with  the  nelp 
cf  some  cf  them  lU  proposals  v.  ere  brcught 
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up  for  discussion  In  the  council  committees 
and  at  the  plenary  session. 

At  Its  eleventh  plenary  session  on  March  23 
the  UNRR.A  Council  adopted  a  report  of  the 
General  Committee  which  rejected  the  appli- 
cation by  the  Hebrew  Committee  for  a  seat 
at  the  UNRRA  Council  to  represent  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Hebrew  nation.  It  also  rejected 
the  request  of  the  Hebrew  Committee  to  pass 
a  resolution  which  would  make  all  uprooted 
Hcbreus  eligible  to  UNRRA  relief  and  which 
would  set  up  a  Epeciflc  UNRRA  mission  with 
an  adequate  budget  to  carry  out  such  relief 
operations. 

The  General  Committee  report  denied  the 
membership  request  because  it  maintained 
that  the  Hebrew  Committee  was  not  a  recog- 
nized government  or  authority  within  the 
meaning  cf  article  2  of  the  agreement.  As 
to  the  second  proposal,  the  report  stated  that 
resolutions  previously  passed  by  the  Council 
had  authorized  the  Administration  to  carry 
out  su(?h  relief  operations.  This  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  statement  made  on  this 
point  by  Director  General  Lehman  In  which 
he  reiterated  the  responsibility  of  the  UNRRA 
to  extend  relief  to  the  Hebrew  people  in 
Hungary,  Rumania,  and  Bulgaria  and  stated 
that  the  reason  this  was  not  done  until  now 
was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the  Allied  Control 
Council  to  permit  UNRRA  operations  in  these 
countries.  Mr.  Lehman  made  a  stroiag  public 
appeal  to  the  governments  represented  on  the 
Allied  Control  Council  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

The  Hebrew  Committee  wishes  to  express 
Its  gratification  upon  Mr.  Lehman's  frank 
statement.  That  statement,  while  It  shifted 
the  responsibility  from  UNRRA,  In  effect  con- 
firmed the  assertions  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
mittee that  no  relief  whatsoever  has  been 
given  to  close  to  1.000.000  of  the  surviving 
Hebrews  of  Europe,  though  they  have  been 
entitled  to  receive  It  under  UNRRA  resolu- 
tions. 

While  pleased  with  the  progress  made  by 
having  secured  the  reaffirmation  of  UNRR.As 
responsibilities  toward  the  Hebrew  people,  the 
Hebrew  Committee  wishes  to  express  Its  dis- 
appointment on  the  decision  of  the  general 
committee  to  deny  membership  on  the 
UNRRA  to  the  Hebrew  nation  and  its  failure 
to  have  recommended  the  setting  up  of  a 
special  mission  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
relief  for  the  Hebrew  people. 

As  long  as  no  specific  machinery  Is  estab- 
lished Within  the  UNRRA  to  carry  out  relief 
operations  amongst  the  Hebrews  of  Europe, 
these  long-suffering  people— their  nation 
havinz  been  denied  membership  In  the 
UNRRA— will  continue  to  be  ignored  and  for- 
gotten, continue  to  die  of  starvation  and  dis- 
ease, as  hundreds  of  them  are  now  dying  daily. 
In  order  to  help  overcome  the  difficulties 
with  the  Allied  Control  Council,  of  which  the 
Hebrew  Committee  was  previously  informed, 
it  had  cabled  on  March  8.  1946,  Generals 
Susaikov  and  Birousov,  the  Russian  chairmen 
of  the  Allied  Control  Council  In  Bucharest, 
in  Snfla. 

Following  the  public  appeal  made  by  Di- 
rector General  Lehman  at  the  Plenary  Ses- 
sion to  the  American,  Russian,  and  British 
Governments,  who  comprise  the  Control 
Council,  the  Hebrew  Committee  immediately 
addrC'Sed  communications  to  the  repre- 
eeniatives  of  thofe  three  countries  attend- 
ing the  UNRRA  Council  meeting.  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Siale  William  L.  Clayton,  Mr.  N.  I. 
Feonov,  and  British  Secretary  of  State  Noel- 
Baker,  requesting  that  they  "announce  to 
the  Council  session  that  your  government 
lavcrs  the  extension,  of  UNRRA  relief  to  the 
Hebrew  people  In  Rumania,  Hungary,  and 
Bulgaria  and  that  your  representatives  on 
the  Control  Council  will  be  Instructed  to 
secure  a  speedy  agreement  between  the  Con- 
trol Council  and  the  UNRRA  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  these  operations.'"  The  communi- 
cation to  the  Soviet  representatives  stressed 
tike  specific  responsibility  of  the  Soviet  Union 


In  this  matter.  Us  representative  being  the 
chairman  and  the  dominant  member  of  the 
Allied  Control  Council. 

Not  having  been  admitted  to  UNRRA 
memberfhlp.  the  Hebrew  Committee  wishes 
to  make  public  its  views  concerning  the  prob- 
lem of  displaced  persons.  On  the  general 
problem  the  Hebrew  Committee  Is  In  com- 
plete accord  with  the  outline  contained  in 
the  proposed  resolution  which  was  offered 
this  morning  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  It  contains  an  effective  solu- 
tion to  a  complex  problem. 

It  particularly  welcomed  the  assertion  of 
the  United  States  representative.  Col.  C.  Tyler 
Wood,  that  UNRRA  funds  or  other  interna- 
tional funds  will  have  to  be  secured  to  fi- 
nance the  cost  of  the  repatriation  of  displaced 
persons  which  we  feel  confident  will  not  ex- 
clude the  repatriation  of  the  Hebrews  to 
Palestine. 


Food  Rationing  for  Relief  of  Famine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17,  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speak- 
er,  recent    developments   liave   greatly 
strengthened  the  case  which  I  made  when 
I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 140  for  our  rationing  those  food  com- 
modities of  which  there  is  a  world-wide 
shortage  in  order  to  reduce  the  famine 
abroad.     First,  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  the  famine  will  not  be  over  in  90 
da.vs  but  will  instead,  as  virtually  all  au- 
thorities agree,   continue   on  into  next 
year.     Secondly,  the  great  mass  of  the 
American  people  are  now  aware  of  the 
fact  that  tens  of  millions  are  actually 
facing  death  and  are  willing  to  make  the 
necessary   slight   sacrifices   in   order   to 
help.    This  is  shown  by  the  Gallup  poll, 
by  the  resolutions  in  favor  of  resuming 
rationing  which  were  passed  yesterday 
by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and 
the  PAC,  and  by  the  votes  of  many  meet- 
ings and  organizations  throughout  the 
country.    In  my  judgment,  we  should  act 
before  it  is  too  late,  for  every  day  of  delay 
means  the  loss  of  human  lives. 


Pearls  From  the  Congressional  Mail — The 
Case  for  Argentina 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 


OF    IDAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  communi- 
que from  the  Government  of  Argentina 
has  recently  reached  the  desk  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  which  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  condense  and  present  here- 
with : 

BcENOS  Aires,  March  29,  1946. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  address  Your 
Excellency  expressing  to  your  Government 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Argentine  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  declarations  con- 
tained In  the  document  known  as  the  Blue 


Book,  published  by  the  D.?partmcnt  of  State 
of  Washington  on  February  12  last. 

GEr^EEAL   CONSIDERATIONS 

The  Blue  Book  has  come  as  a  disagreeable 
surprise  for  the  people  and  Government  of 
Argentina.  The  document  accused  the  pres- 
ent Government  of  the  Republic  of  being 
inspired  by  totalitarian  Ideologies  and  guided 
by  a  spirit  of  military  aggressiveness  dan- 
gerous to  the  peoples  of  the  Continent  and, 
most  especially,  to  the  neighboring  coun- 
tries. 

The  publication  of  the  Blue  Book  consti- 
tutes a  unique  case  iA  the  diplomatic  annals 
of  the  Continent,  It  offends  the  best  practices 
of  international  law.  This  document  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  convocation  to  elec- 
tions, in  which  the  people  voted  on  February 
24  with  liberty  and  under  conditions  pub- 
licly recognized  as  being  completely  clean  by 
all   the  political  parties  participating. 

The  publication  of  the  Blue  Book,  by  rea- 
son of  the  time  of  its  appearance  and  of  the 
political  attack  It  contains,   as   cruel  as   it 
is'  unjustified.  Is  a   lamentable  Interference 
In  the  Internal  political  affairs  of  Argentina. 
The  Argentine  Nation  has  always  adopted 
Its  decisions  with  absolute  sovereignty.    For- 
eign pressure  has  never  influenced  our  pol- 
icy; and  even  those  who  disagreed  with  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  policy  of  neutrality 
which  they   believed   to  be  mistaken,   both 
during    the    previous    war    and    during    the 
present  one,  never  have  had  cause  to  doubt 
the  patriotism  of  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment who  believed  that   neutrality  was 
the  best  policy  for  the  Interests  and  the  po- 
litical welfare  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  last  25  years  the  world  has  wit- 
nessed the  clash  of  Ideological  conceptions. 
The  forces  which  upheld  these  Ideologies 
looked  for  their  universal  expansion.  These 
doctrines  touched  and  affected  even  the  most 
long-standing  democracies.  Our  country, 
by  reason  of  its  spiritual  and  material  con- 
tact with  the  nations  of  Europe,  could  not 
remain  impervious  to  events. 

Totalitarian  theories  have  not  been  able 
to  serve  as  Inspiration  for  a  people  like  our 
own,  which  was  born  to  Independence  with 
sentiments  of  equality,  liberty,  and  frater- 
nity and  with  an  intuitive  democratic  vo- 
cation. 

It  would  also  be  ridiculous  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  Nazi  espionage,  which  has  existed 
in  Argentina  Just  as  it  has  existed  In  all 
the  countries  of  America  and  the  world. 

It  is  really  amazltvg  that  the  Blue  Book 
should  reproach  Argentina  because  this  kind 
of  activity  took  place  in  her  territory  during 
the  war  period,  as  If  It  were  an  exclusively 
Argentine  case  and  had  not  unfortunately 
occurred  all  over  the  world. 

Argentina  does  not  desire  any  hegemony  In 
America,  nor  does  she  wish  to  form  any 
regional  bloc  of  nations,  or  any  other  kind  of 
bloc,  to  oppose  any  country  of  the  continent. 
The  mere  enunciation  of  this  purpose  Is  an 
affront  to  the  sister  republics,  with  which  we 
only  aspire  to  strengthen  the  spiritual  and 
material  bonds  uniting  us  to  them. 

We  are,  from  one  extreme  of  the  hemi- 
sphere to  the  other,  a  community  of  free  na- 
tions, but  united  by  common  purposes,  and 
we  represent  In  the  present  times  the  hope 
of  the  rest  of  humanity.  No  other  continent 
has  afforded  mankind  a  freer,  more  peaceful, 
or  comfortable  standard  of  living. 

To  emphasize  the  Importance  of  the  un- 
expected discovery  of  Columbus,  It  was  said 
that  Europe  stumbled  upon  America  and  that 
the  impact  contributed  to  destroy  the  bul- 
warks of  the  feudal  system,  bringing  about 
the  triumph  of  those  noble  and  Just  political, 
moral.  Juridical,  and  economic  principles 
which  are  the  salient  features  of  western 
civilization.  It  Is  by  reason  of  this  common 
origin  that  the  heritage  and  the  destiny  of 
America  are  Indivisible.  The  New  World  has 
contributed  to  the  enlightenment  of  Europe 
and  of  Its  fundamental  culture,  lor  It  ha» 
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of  the  strong  to  be  tolerant 

The   United   States   cannot 

precept;    and    the    Argentine 

firmly   believes   that   once   the 

'sy  which  It  Is  absurd  to 

^.    the   continent    will 

e  ui  that  spirit  of  harmony  and 

ch  la  the  result  of  good  ueigh- 

slr   the  statements  that  I  m<ike 

the  Antentine  Government.  In 

publication   of   the   Blue    Book. 

time  repeating  its  firm  purpose 

its  tradltinnaUy   paclflst    Ideals 

ivocal    democratic   faith. 

if  of  this  opportunity  to  (;reet 

c-y  with  my  most  distinguished 


of  Nf  ws  in  Eastern  Europe 


ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 


or  KXWTtTCKT 

IS  THE  SEIiATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


April  18  ileoislattfr  day  of 
fday.  March  5',  1946 


BARfCLEY 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 

consent   to   have  printed  in 

X  of  the  Record  an  article 

|n   last    Sunday's  New   York 

section,  written  by  Mr. 

publisher  of  the  Louis- 

-Journal.     entitled     "The 

}f  News  in  Sastem  Europe." 

no  objection,  the  article 

to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 


or    NEWS    IM    EASTXX^f    BUBOVS 

publisher,  the  Louisville 

Courier-Journal » 

On*  of  the  great  tragic  feats  In  this  deeply 

Id    Is  the   Inability   of  peoples. 

from  governments,  to  com-' 

dlhectly   with   each  other.     There 

th«  common  )«nfu«ces  of  the 

Pvoptm  do  spoftk  to  each 

music,   the  theater,  and  cer- 

llterature    but.    between    the 

and    eastern    Europe,    which 

y    ought    to    know    and    under- 

her.  the   communication  ends 

point  where  It  Is  most  needed 

on  the  political  level. 

at  c<»imunlcation  be- 
ts. «f  eonras.  the  press  of  their 
Dttfortunately.    in    the    present 
the  press   is   unable   to    per- 
function  which  might  greatly 
of  peace      Worse,  the  use  to 
Is  being  put.  particularly  In 
Buro^.  tends  to  Increase  rather  than 
he  tensions  and  to  distort  the 
and    the    feehng   of    the 
people.       The     brief     rhort-wave 
w  tiich   we  beam   to   that   part  of 
HI  d   the  mimeographed   bulletins 
reading    rooms   of    American   ch&n- 


e  are 

.igrre. 

mtng  agrvcmcnt 

n  of  the  press  ts 

It  of  the  people. 

1   ever  the  objec- 

1  and  others   be- 

l   it   necesaary  to 

.d  of  government 


csUerles  may  give  scone  few  people  an  Idea 
of  what  we  have  really  said  and  what  we 
really  mean,  but  they  do  not  In  any  respect 
serve  the  purpose  which  could  be  served  by 
a  full  and  free  Interchange  of  news  between 
press  aasociatlona  and  newspapers  of  the  two 
hemlepiicTes . 

As  Kdwm  L.  James.  managlr\g  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  pointed  out  m  a  recent 
article,  the  primary  dilBculty  ts  the  dlfTerence 
in  approach,  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Biasto,  to  «hat  the  function  of  the  press 
He  Since  the  Russian  pattern,  with 
us.  obtains  In  almost  all  eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries,  with  the  exception  of 
Greece.  It  is  that  pattern  with  which  we 
mu3t  compare  ours  to  understand  the  dif- 
Oculties. 

No  matter  how  much  newspapermen  In 
America  may  argue  among  ihemselTCS  over 
fhf>    m'ininif    of    freedom    ^f    the 

ed   lu   ■         ' 
:  '  nial co 

Ceriair.ly  there  is  ■ 
upon  the  Idea  'b  •• 
not  a  right  of  f 
an  essential  rl»riir 
tion  of  Alexiindcr  f 
ciiuse  the  people  c 
the  preservation  or 
!h'"v  wiMtnl  r  IS  Mgmiicant  at  the  moment 
tint  one  111  H'lmiUon's  arpnnK-n*,  »as  that 
the  pe<iple  s  political  represt  ;\t  WaPh- 

ingvon  could  keep  them  we.,  .i...., .aed  about 
what  was  going  on.  It  was  the  very  mis- 
trust of  having  the  politicians  tPll  them 
what  they  should  know  that  stimulated  in- 
ciUBlon  o€  the  press  guaranty 

American  papers  have  been  ishapetf.  on  the 
whole,  to  that  Idea.  The  American  presa  Is 
not  the  creature  or  the  organ  of  (government. 
and  It  Is  so  sensitive  to  Government  restric- 
tions of  sny  kind  that  It  waged  war  on  NRA 
proposals  touching  newspapers  and  even  dur- 
ing the  perlcd  of  World  War  H  operated 
under  a  code  ofcensorahip  that  was  Volun- 
tary. 

Nor  are  Amertcan  newspapers  the  organs 
or  parties.  Some  of  them  have  been,  and 
some  of  them  have  had  lon^  and  continuing 
allegiance  to  organized  political  parties,  but 
no  major  American  newspaper  that  I  know  of 
Is  now  financed  by  a  party  or  a  politician. 
They  are  on  the  whole  the  organs  and  voices 
of  lndividial5  who  exercise  not  oi.ly  the 
guaranty  of  a  free  presn  but  frequently 
strain  the  laws  of  libel  lu  dealing  with 
public  officials.  Nobody  gets  shot  or  hauled 
up  before  a  Government  tribunal  for  saying 
a  Cabinet  offlcer  Is  a  crook  nr  the  President 
la  a  liar  Tliat  flcree  Individualism  which 
■•kes  the  liOiteeMman  repeat  over  and 
•toowt  free  enterprise  has  Its  re- 
t»  he  American  press 

The  R'  Dress  as  it  now  exists  grew  cut 

of  and  »,....>..-,  under  totally  dlfTerent  con- 
cept, a  concept  as  different  as  our  ideologies. 
If  that  is  possible  As  lir.  James  pointed 
out  In  his  piece,  the  press  In  Russi.<i  is  an 
nt  of  Kovernment.  making  no  p:e- 
the  printing  cf  news  as  such  Its 
-  the  Russian  Kuonichev.  said.  Is 
i:.:xg  the  great  mass  of  workers,  m 
g  them  under  the  exclusive  direc- 
ihe  party  for  clearly  de.1ncd  tasks." 
•Information."  he  said.  "Is  the  me.^.us  of  cla^s 
struggle,  not  a  mirror  to  reflect  events  ob- 
jectively." The  news  services  are  state  owned 
and  heavily  cens<ired  so  that  what  the  reader 
gets  shout  what  his  own  government  is  do- 
ing has  been  strained  through  a  fine  netting 
of  tdeolcgy. 

There  are.  of  course,  no  opposition  papers 
In  Russia,  but  lu  those  parts  of  eastern  Eu- 
rope where  th?y  da  exist,  or  where  there  are 
papers  that  call  themeclves  neutral,  the  rigid 
contrcl  of  news  aeuiCM  Is  implemented  by 
Indirect  mrtho^e  ot  reetiictlon  on  newsprint, 
wh»ch  ts  gcneralTy  •  gorernment  monopoly! 
refusal  of  trade-union  workers  to  publish  or 
distribute  cppc^ition  pmpers.  suipenalon  of 
newspapers  by  government  decree. 
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"in  . 
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cf  editors  and  thetr  assistants  on  harrying 
charges  or  without  charges. 

Beyond  any  direct  or  Indirect  methods, 
however,  there  is  s  restraint  on  the  press 
which  Is  generally  quite  as  effective  as  ccii- 
sorship  cr  That  Is  tl  f  edi- 

tors that  '.,  .         i  oversup  r«  .s  im- 

posed upon  their  discussion — a  fear  which 
causes  most  of  the  newspapers  Inclined  to 
print  news  or  criticism  unfavorable  to  cue 
of  the  Big  Three  to  kill  the  news  or  the  edi- 
torial. The  hope  that  liberal  editors  of  east- 
ern Europe  ;5li  the  w;vr  — thnt 
they  mlrh'  ire  than  a  dv.c.ide 
of  die  censors,  sey  what 
they  tl.  _,..  .  d  to  sshes.  They 
have  found  thut  liberation  has  oioui^ht  tyr- 
annies no  less  eSecilve  than  those  they  knew 
under  the  Nails 

Nowhere  In  eastern  F  re  there  news- 

paper* in  the  sense  1:  the  Amtrtcun 

reader  undaietands  tiiem.  Almost  all  of 
tbem  are  party  organs  and  mast  gf  them 
are  merely  propaganda  sheets,  carrying  very 
little  domestic  news  and  less  foreign  newt— 
with  that  Kenerar.y  ilanlTd.  In  Bulgaria,  for 
ln.<^  •  <:) 

an  .  .  .  .  1  r; 

nor  can  a  poiiticul  p^r  d  as  a 

Juridical   personality   u     .^    ..    .:   party 

oi-gan.  The  two  go  hand  In  hand:  ccase- 
qucntly  the  reader,  in  an  effort  to  gr*  at 
the  truth,  miist  pay  his  money  for  a  preat 
many  newspapers  and  make  up  his  nvlnd 
about  »h,-\t  ts  the  truth 

Between  the  censor"-;  coming  mate- 

rial and  the  rcqu.ten-.  ;  a  newspaper 

must  be  the  organ  of  a  party,  there  S«  little 
chance  for  the  reader  to  get  objective  news 
of  any  sort.  On  the  contrary,  what  he  has 
been  «-        .  r  ■■-.,^ 

been    1.  >.         in 

powers  I 

Censorship  restrictions  on  our  correspond- 
ents in  occupied  countries  have  been  lifted 
bomewhat  in  recent  months.  But  our  pri- 
mary concern  m  trving  to  arrive  at  an  un- 
<l*"lar  a.  the  Ruiua- 

n'*"s-  r  Yugoslavs  u 

not  what  we  ijet  out  ol  those  counuiis.  which 
is.  of  course,  important  and  generally  well 
done  by  American  correspondeuU.  but  what 
u  not  allowed  to  go  in.  The  people  of  east- 
ern Europe  get  an  entirely  distorted  p.cture 
of  America  and  American  foreign  pjlxy  be- 
cause their  newspapers  c«ni»oi  give  them 
any  other  kind 

Since  the  Church.ll  Incident  Is  freshest  in 
our  minds,  it  may  be  used  to  llliuu&te  the 
point. 

AIntost  all  American  newspapers  printed 
Pravdas    and     -  -    blast    at    Churchill. 

Some  of  them  .  ted  Stalin  s  speech  in 

full  But  what  the  Russians  know  about 
Churchill  s  speech  u  by  reflection:  they  have 
not  been  able  to  read  it.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  defend  Churchllls  Fulton  (Mo  i  sneech 
to  say  the t  it  has  been  Riven  to  the  Russians 
■wn  propaganda  agency  rather 
!-en. 

li»e  Rumanian  people  have  no  more  Idea 
of  what  he  said  than  the  Russians  have  A 
Reuter  dispatch  from  Bucharest  said  that 
Rumanian  censor*   (wh  -e 

Allied  Control  Commlsi,  -^ 

Russian  control  In  thst  coumrvi  prohibited 
publlcstion  of  rep<;riji  oi  Churchllls  speech 
except  for  a  four-line  reference  to  his  sup- 
port of  sn  extension  to  50  years  of  the  Brit- 
ish-Soviet  olllance. 

Bixioks    A-'  '     ..    .-     ••  ^ 

durini;  the  1  ■    L  '  it 

every  newspaper  in  Moscow  handled  the  story 
of  the  Vlshinsky-Bevln  debate  In  exactly  the 
same  way— four  columns  for  Vishlnsky.  cne- 
third  of  a  column  for  Bevln.  We  In  America 
know  What  Churchill  said,  whnt  Stalm  Faid. 
what  Vishlnsky  said  and  Bevin  said,  but  the 
2S0.000.000  and  more  peoples  in  eastern 
Europe  have  a  completely  one-?lded  p'fture 
of  the  argument  between  Briuin  and  Russia. 
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Nor  has  America  come  out  any  better  In  the 
deal.  When  we  recognized  the  Tito  govern- 
ment, the  document  of  recognition  contained 
In  addition  some  unkind  words  about  Tito's 
methods.  T"nat  was  eliminated  from  all 
Yugoslav  papers.  Only  by  radio,  or  by  a 
mimeographed  reproduction  of  the  American 
note  that  was  put  on  the  bulletin  board  at 
the  American  Embassy  and  distributed  to 
3.500  Serbs  and  Croats  who  asked  for  it,  was 
American  policy  toward  that  country  made 
clear  at  all.  An  employee  of  the  American 
Ministry,  of  Yugoslav  descent,  was  hauled  up 
before  the  police  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tribution. The  people  of  Yugoslavia  generally 
still  do  not  know,  and  will  never  And  out  from 
their  controlled  press,  that  we  are  not  too 
fond  of  Tito's  methods  of  repression. 

Tlie  same  thing  happened  In  Rumania. 
When  we  wrote  a  note  to  Rumania  setting 
out  r.ur  willingness  to  receive  a  political 
representative,  the  recognition  was  coupled 
with  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  did  so.  The  stipulations  were  con- 
nected With  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom 
of  assembly,  free  elections,  and  other  matters 
which  honored  our  Yalta  pledge.  Yet.  unless 
the  Rumanian  people  have  found  It  out  by 
short-wave  radio  or  by  some  other  means,  all 
they  know  Is  that,  regardless  and  heedless  of 
cur  Yalta  pledge,  we  have  recognized  a  gov- 
ernment that  has  been  onpressive  and  repres- 
sive of  all  their  civil  rights.  The  black-out 
could  certainly  give  rise  to  the  feeling  In 
Rumania  that  America  has  reneged  upon  all 
her  promises,  particularly  upon  the  Atlantic 
Charter. 

In  Yugoslavia  the  Russian  press  pattern  has 
reached  Its  full  flowering.  Article  I  of  the 
Yugoslav  press  law  has  a  grandiloquent  pre- 
amble which  says,  "No  one  can  be  prevented 
from  freely  expressing  his  views  through  the 
press."  but  on  the  tail  end  of  the  sentence 
there  Is  this  phrase,  "except  In  cases  fore- 
seen by  this  law."  The  Yugoslav  press  dicta- 
tor had  a  long  foresight;  27  subsequent 
articles  outline  the  restrictions  under  which 
any  newspn^r  could  be  seized  nnd  the  editor 
tried  for  treason. 

The  editor  of  Demokratija,  an  opposition 
paper,  apparently  took  the  first  article  of  the 
press  law  seriously.     His  edition  of  Novem- 
ber 7.  1945.  on  the  eve  of  the  election,  was 
confiscated  "for  .spreading  false  and  alarm- 
ing ne^s   that   threatened  the  Government 
and  the  national  Interest."     He  protested  by 
open  letter.     The  courts  upheld  the  Govern- 
ment.    On  November  14  the  printers'  union 
refused  to  print  the  paper  any  more  because 
of   "its  calumnies     •     •     •     and   for   Inso- 
lently   atUcklng    our    United    Syndicates." 
(Printers'  strikes  In  the  Balkans  to  prevent 
publication  of  criticism  of  Communist-domi- 
nated governments  are  not  a  rarity;  I  wit- 
nessed one  in  Bulgaria  and  knew  of  others.) 
That  part  of  the  Yugoslav  press  which  Is 
free  to  operate  concentrates  upon  attacking 
the   American    press,   playing   up   American 
labor   troubles   without   any   explanation   of 
what   thev  are  about,  and   printing  stories 
and    articles    critical    of    American    foreign 
policy.     Freedom  of  the  press  In  this  coun- 
try Is  brushed  off  In  Borba,  for  Instance,  In 
this  way:  "Only  the  wealthy  own  newspapers 
in  America  and  only  capitalists  enjoy  free- 
dom of  the  press." 

American  correspondents  Intent  upon  do- 
ing a  conscientious  Job  of  reporting  Yugo- 
slavia to  us  hardly  enjoy  their  freedom  to 
move  around  and  read  the  distorted  news 
about  and  attacks  upon  their  own  country. 
Communist  Yugoslavia  In  eastern  Europe. 
Fascist  Spain,  and  dictator-ridden  Portugal 
In  western  Europe  are  not  far  apart  in  their 
control  of  fractious  editors,  in  their  distor- 
tion of  news,  or  in  their  attempts  to  discredit 
democracy.  (Portugal's  press  was  recently 
forbidden  by  censors  to  carry  Stalin's  con- 
ciliatory statement.) 

The  situation  is  somewhat  better  In  Ru- 
mania, although  2  or  3  months  after  the 
Groza  government  came  In  all  Independent 


and  so-called  Historic  Party  press  had  been 
suppressed,  including  a   105-year-old  Tran- 
sylvania newspaper   that   had   survived  the 
tyranny    of    the    Austro-Hungarian    Empire, 
the  Nazis,  and  the  Rumanian  dictators.     Un- 
der the  Moscow  agreement,  the  Rumanian 
Government   was    to   allow    freedom   of   the 
press,  as  well  as  freedom  of  political  assem- 
bly.    I  understand  there  has  been  some  Im- 
provement, but  newsprint  Is  still  a  Govern- 
ment   monopoly    dependent    upon    Russia's 
supply.     When  I  was  in  Bucharest  newspa- 
permen told  me  that  the  Communist  organ 
had  received  a  supply  beyond  what  It  could 
use  and  financed  itself  by  selling  to  other 
newspapers   on    the   black   market.     Editors 
were  being  arrested  when  I  was  in  Bucharest. 
Rumania's    neighbor,    Bulgaria,    benefited 
from  a  protest  made  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment.    We  protested  elections  called  for 
August  of  last  year  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  freedom  from  fear  and  that  the  op- 
position had  no  press  and  no  sanction  for  po- 
litical   activity.     The    Government    allowed 
three  opposition  papers  to  come  into  being. 
Two  of  them  are  quite  vigorous.    One  of  them, 
the   organ   of   Nicola   Petkov,   leader    of   the 
Agrarian  Party,  was  vicious  and  slashing  in 
its  opposition.    When  Lulchev,  leader  of  the 
Socialists,  undertook  to  be  equally  vigorous 
recently,  his  paper  was  suspended  for  10  days 
and  he  was  put  in  Jail.     The  organ  of  the 
Democrats  was  struck  by  the  printers  while  I 
was  in  Sofia  because  of  an  editorial  It  pro- 
posed to  carry.    The  Bulgarians  have  a  strong 
sense  of   individualism   and   appreciate   the 
fact  that  they  can,  at  loast,  read  opposition 
editorials  even  if  they  do  not  get  too  much 
news. 

The  Hungarian,  Czech,  and  Austrian  papers 
may  be  classed  as  a  good  deal  freer  than  but 
quite  as  nervous  as  papers  in  their  neighbor- 
ing countries.  In  fact.  President  Karl  Rentier 
only  recently  urged  the  Austrian  papers  to 
speak  cut,  with  this  reassurance,  "I  assume 
that  the  occupying  powers  will  not  make  dif- 
ficulties for  our  press  when  things  are  dis- 
cussed openly  on  which  it  is  now  silent. '* 

An  Illustration  of  the  nervousness  of  the 
Hungarian  press,  where  suspensions  occurred 
In  two  cases  recently  and  others  threatened, 
may  be  found  In  what  happened  to  a  sentence 
In  President  Truman's  report  on  Potsdam  in 
Au^^ust  of  last  year.  At  one  piece  he  said.  "It 
was  reaffirmed  in  the  Berlin  declarations  on 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary  that  these 
nations  are  not  to  be  spheres  of  influence  of 
any  one  power." 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  interesting 
or  Important  to  Hungarians.  Some  of  them 
heard  it  on  the  radio  from  London,  but  the 
news  agency  which  monitored  the  complete 
speech  v^'as  ordered  to  suppress  that  para- 
graph and  include  It  only  in  a  confidential 
bulletin.  After  the  entire  speech  had  been 
released  through  official  chaianels,  a  number 
of  Hungarian  papers  picked  it  up  and  pub- 
lished the  speech  without  deletion.  There 
was  no  Idea  that  the  prohibition  was  spon- 
sored by  outside  political  forces;  It  arose  out 
of  the  Hungarian  Government's  nervousness 
over  offending  Russia  as  the  occupying  coun- 
try. 

In  Czechoslovakia,  where  the  papers  are 
party  or  Etate-wide  organization  organs, 
they  can  and  do  attack  local  situations  and 
conditions,  but  they  are  expected  to  stay 
within  decent  limits  and  not  abuse  their 
freedom,  conditions  to  which  they  subscribe 
to  the  point  of  innocuity.  There  may  be 
noted,  however,  a  cautious  spreading  of  the 
wings. 

Greece  enjoys  the  freest  press  in  south- 
eastern Europe,  according  to  all  reports.  The 
Governuaent  has  consistently  permitted  the 
Communists  to  publish  their  papers,  al- 
though immediately  after  the  civil  war  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  smashing  of  presses 
and  other  trouble.  The  editor  of  the  lead- 
ing Communist  paper  was  one  of  the  ac- 
credited Greek  correipondents  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  'Greek  Government  facilitated 


his  trip.  His  viewpoint  was  freely  presented. 
Official  news  organs,  as  well  as  the  radio,  as 
is  common  In  all  Balkan  countries,  present 
only  the  Government  point  of  view. 

Not  even  in  Greece,  however.  Is  there  any 
free  press  In  the  sense  that  we  know  It. 
Whether  there  is  any  "iron  curtain"  In  that 
part  of  the  world  or  not,  there  Is  certainly 
a  black-out  of  honest  news  from  America  that 
thould  be  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to  us. 
Peoples  that  we  so  recently  helped  to  liberate 
get  a  caricature  of  us,  not  a  picture.  It  is 
generally  the  caricature  of  a  rich,  fat  cat 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  capitalist.  Imperial- 
istic world. 

Naturally,  the  question  arises:  What  to  do 
about  the  situation?  There  are  several 
things  that  suegest  themselves. 

Under  the  Yalta  Daclaration.  the  United 
States  Government  can  contifiue  to  Insist,  as 
it  has  Insisted  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania, 
that  a  condition  precedent  to  recognition  of 
the  Government  of  a  conquered  or  satellite 
country  Is  that  no  election  even  relatively 
free  can  be  held  unless  freedom  Is  granted 
the  opposition  to  have  a  press.  It  vviU  be 
most  difficult  for  the  Bulgarian  Government, 
for  instance,  to  revoke  the  measure  of  free- 
dom which  it  has  given  the  opposition  with- 
out endangering  the  Government  itself  or 
admitting  its  completely  totalitarian  char- 
acter. The  occupied  countries  want  jjcace 
treaties  and  they  want  occupation  troops  re- 
moved. If  we  Insist  that  the  Governments 
of  those  countries  shall  also  give  the  opposi- 
tion freedom  in  their  press,  we  can  greatly 
help,  as  we  have  already  helped  In  small 
measure. 

It  Is  Utopian  to  hope  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  be  able  to  adopt  at  any  time  In 
the  near  future  an  International  code  setting 
up  standards  for  the  press  similar  to  those 
outlined,  for  instance,  under  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization,  but  the  difficulty 
of  achieving  that  goal  should  not  make  us 
despair  of  doing  something  about  the 
w^orld-wide  exchange  of  Information.  ,Mr. 
Stettinius  has  demonstrated  an  Interest  In 
proposals  looking  toward  that  freer  exchange. 
The  State  Department  can.  It  seems  to  me, 
bscome  more  e>:erclsed  about  the  situation 
than  it  Is.  It  has  a  good  many  diplomatic 
weapons  to  achieve  a  quid  pro  quo  basis  for 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  correspondents, 
for  the  exchange  of  news,  particularly  official 
tents,  and  so  forth,  magazines,  bocks,  and 
movies.  It  is  not  a  question  of  propaganda; 
it  Is  a  question  of  recognizing  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  can  never  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  upon  the  basis  of  suppression  of  facts, 
distortion,  and  plain  lying  by  their  Govern- 
ments. 

The  recent  report  by  Lewellyn  White  and 
Robert  D.  Lee,  of  the  Commission  on  Freedom 
of  the  Press,  points  the  way  to  practical  meas- 
ures which  can  be  taken  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment through  diplomatic  channels.  In  the 
meantime,  radio  is  perhaps  the  most  effec- 
tive outlet  Amerioa  has.  To  my  mind,  the 
Associated  Press  directors  have  made  a  most 
serious  and  shortsighted  mistake  in  denying 
AP  news  to  the  Government  for  short-wave 
broadcasting.  The  policy  is  actually  harmful 
to  American  interests.  It  is  certainly  a  fact 
to  which  I  can  testify  that  the  peoples  of 
Rumania  and  Bulgaria  with  whom  I  talked 
trust  Apierican  news  above  all  other  news 
because  they  feel  that  we  have  less  selfish 
interest  territorially  and  politically  than  any 
other  power.  They  do  not  regard  our  news 
broadcasts  as  propaganda;  most  of  them  be- 
lieve them  more  than  they  do  the  distorted, 
slanted  news  of  their  own  Governments. 

The  publishers  of  the  United  States  who 
control  the  Associated  Press  actually  have  in 
their  hands  a  vital  Instrument  In  making 
not  only  our  foreign  policy  but  our  domestic 
policies  understood.  They  do  great  damage  as 
long  as  they  refuse  to  allow  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  broadcast  AP  news:  as  long  as  they 
refuse  even  to  consider  un  arrangement  that 
would  meet  their  objections.    The  directors 
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FOLLETTE.    Mr.  President.  T 
unainimou.s  consent  to  have  printed 
.Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
eived  from  Emil  Trucg.  chair- 
ih?  Department  of  Soils,  Univer- 
'Viscorvsin.  enclosinR  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Truog  entitled  '  Pertih- 
Palrticularly  Potash,  in  Relation  to 
Production  in  Wiscon.~in  "     I  a.'^k 
;  con.sent  tliat  the  letter  and 
statemekit  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

Ther«  bein?  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  REcpRD.  as  follows: 

L'NiviasiTT  OF  Wisconsin. 

COIXECE  OF  ACRICrLTXT'U:. 

Madtson.  April  11.  1946. 
n.^in  Members  of  Congress, 
tngton.  D.  C. 

With   each   passing   day   the 
worsens."    Fertilizers  are  raw 
cut  of  which  foods  are  manufae- 
our  crop  plants.     That  is  why  any 
for  Increased  food  production  should 
a  program  of  fertilizer  allocation  or 
is  geared  to  maximum  food  pro- 
That  is  what  they  did  during  the 
e  British  Isles  where  they  doubled 
In  this  country,  fertilizer 
on  an  historical  b.is'.s  during 
md  reports  being  received  are  to  the 
t  an  effort  is  l)elng  made  by  some  to 
this   policy.     Such    a    pwiicy,   par- 
as regards  potash  fertiliser,  is  not 
to  Wisconsin  farmers  and  Is  not 
Ifiterest  of  maximum  production  of 
A  rather  detailed  statement  cf 
In  relation  to  food  production  and 
In    Wisconsin     is     incloecd.       I 
you  might  lllte*to  have  this  infor- 
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Rcapeqtfully   submitted. 

E.  Ttroc.  Chairman. 

fnrrtLBiiu.   PAarTCtaASLT  Potash,   in   Rela- 
tion T  J  Food  Proouction  in  WUiConsin 
(Statem<nt  by  Emll  Truog  chairman,  depart- 
c)f    soll>.    University    of    Wisconsin, 
1946) 

Althibi^Sh  the  r.ipply  of  each  of  the  three 

jser    elements— nitrogen,    phoa- 

md  potassium — has  t)een   short  at 

du  ing  war  years,  the  shortage  of  pota.s- 

coijimonly  referred  to  as  potash,   has 

most  serious  in  recent  years.     Dur- 

.  fertilizers  were  allocated  on  an 

basis,  rather  than  on  a  basis  which 

asiure  maximum  focd  production.    As 

a  very  large  share  cf  the  fertilizer 

used  for  the  fertilization  of  cot- 

had  already  been  overproduced  so 
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that  enormous  surpluses  were  on  hand,  vhlle 
food  production  in  the  Middle  West,  where  a 
vast  bulk  of  the  Nation's  basic  food  is  pro- 
duced, was  seriously  curtailed  by  the  lack  of 
fertilizer.  In  the  British  Isles,  fertilizer  was 
not  allocated  on  an  historical  basis  but  rather 
on  the  basis  of  maximum  food  production 
as  determined  by  soil  tests  and  the  best  fac- 
tual evidence  available  as  regards  soil  con- 
ditions and  crop  needs.  That  is  one  reason 
why  Britain's  f<x)d  production  was  doubled 
during  the  war. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  serious  food  short- 
age, partly  because  of  a  shortsighted  ler- 
tuizer-allocation  policy  during  the  war.  As 
if  that  were  not  enough,  it  is  now  reported 
that  it  is  propcscd  to  continue  this  same 
fertilizer-allocation  policy.  Continuance  f'f 
si'ch  a  policy  will  greatly  hinder  mnximum 
focd  production  in  Wisconsin,  and  also  other 
States  of  the  Middle  West,  which  are  often 
r:?htly  referred  to  as  the  •bread  basket "  of 
the  country  A  few  data  to  Illustrate  Wis- 
consin's position  and  importance  in  the  food 
picture  follow; 

H'iscortsin's  production  of  the  Sation's  total 
of  a  number  of  critical  or  so-called  health- 
protective  foods 
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In  addition  to  the  above.  Wisconsin,  cf 
course,  produces  notable  amounts  of  other 
food  crops  and  food  products. 

It  will  l)e  noted  that  Wisconsin  produces  a 
strikingly  high  portion  of  the  Nation's  total 
of  some  of  the  most  critical  food"!.  Wisconsin 
leads  all  States  in  the  production  of  dairy 
products  and  canning  vegetables.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  data  given  are  for  1941  and 
1942:  data  for  more  recent  years  are  still  in 
line  with  these,  and  if  at  variance,  are  prob- 
ably in  the  direction  of  further  emphasizing 
Wisconsin's  Important  position  as  a  food  pro- 
ducer. Information  regarding  the  relation 
of  potash  fertilizer  to  the  production  of  these 
foods  follows. 

OAIST    AND    TaCCK    FAXMINO    EXHAt^ST    POTMM 
tVmstS  EAPIOLT 

Contrary  to  general  belief,  dairy  fan- 
may  er.haust  the  potash  supplies  of  soils  n. 
rapidly  than  grain  farming.  In  the  case  ( t 
c«-n  and  the  small  grains,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  potash  Is  in  the  stalks  and 
straw,  respectively.  Consequently  In  grain 
farming  as  now  practiced,  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  potash  taken  up  by  the  crops 
Is  automatically  left  on  or  returned  to  the 
soil. 

In  dairy  farming  much  of  the  corn  (both 
stalks  and  ears)  goes  Into  the  silo.  On  being 
fed  to  cows,  about  two-thirds  of  the  potash 
is  excreted  in  the  urine  and  Is  easily  lost. 
E\en  the  potash  in  the  solid  e.xcrement  is 
water  soluble  and  Is  easily  lost.  As  a  result, 
usually  less  than  ">ne-half  of  the  potash  re- 
moved by  silage  corn  Is  returned  to  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  manvre.  In  Wisconsin  about 
50  percent  of  the  corn  goes  Into  the  silo.    The 


State  makes  about  25  percent  of  the  Nation's 
corn  silage. 

Also,  in  dairy  farming,  large  acreages  of 
hay.  particularly  legtimes  are  grown  for  feed. 
(W^isconsin  leads  the  Nation  in  tonnage  of 
hay  produced.)  Legumes  are  potash  lov- 
ing, that  is.  they  use  exceptionally  large 
amounts  of  potash:  thus,  it  tak»»s  about  75 
pounds  of  muriate  cf  pot.ish  to  supply  what 
there  is  in  1  ton  of  alfalfa  hay.  Here,  as  in 
tiie  case  of  silage  corn,  usually,  not  more  than 
oue-half  of  the  pota.^h  in  the  h.iy  is  returned 
to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  manure. 

Tnen.  the  truck  crops,  such  as  canning 
peas,  cabbage,  and  canning  beets,  of  whose 
production  Wisconsin  leads  the  Nation,  all 
remove  unusually  large  amounts  of  potash 
licm  the  soil. 

Thus.  It  IS  seen  that  because  cf  the  type 
of  agriculture  practiced  in  Wisconsin,  the 
annual  drain  or  loss  of  potash  per  acre  of 
cropped  land  in  this  State  is  very  heavy. 

I  ARCE  ARKAS  OF  LAND  IN  WISCONSIN  WKRF  NATU- 
RALLT  LOW  IN   AVAILABLE  POTASH 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  mvirh  of 
the  farm  land  in  Wisconsin  Is  comparntlvely 
rew.  and  hence,  should  still  contain  «  good 
natural  supply  of  available  potash.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  not  true.  In  fact.  It  is 
In  the  extensive  new  dairy  sections  of  north 
central  and  western  Wisconsin  that  the  sup- 
plies of  available  soil  potash  are  the  lowest. 
This  was  discovered  to  our  !«\irprlse  when 
the  State-wide  soil-testing  proeram  got  In 
full  swing  several  years  ago.  It  is  iicw  known 
'■■;)t  even  in  the  virgin  condition,  the  sup- 
\  es'of  available  pouish  In  the  soils  of  th-se 
.sections  were  extremely  low  Tiius.  just  when 
many  of  the  older  soils  of  the  State  began 
to  show  a  serious  lack  of  potash,  the  newer 
ones  did  so  also.  The  results  of  tests  of  over 
300.000  soil  samples  collected  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  during  the  past  few  veais  show 
that  54  percent  of  the  cropland  in  Wiscon- 
sin is  definitely  in  need  of  potash  fertilizer. 

WHT     RATIONING    OF     POTASH     FERTILIZER     ON     A 
HISTORICAL  BASIS   IS  UNFAIR  TO   WISCONSIN 

Unfortunately  for  Wisconsin,  the  rationing 
cf  fertilizers  In  recent  years  on  an  historical 
basis  caught  her  Just  at  the  stage  when  her 
fertilizer  consumption  was  going  up  phe- 
nomenally, and  she  was  In  a  period  of  es- 
tablishing what  might  be  considered  a  normal 
base  or  level  of  usage  commensurate  with  her 
needs.  Beginning  about  in  1940  the  grea- 
need  of  fertilizers  in  the  State  was  madu 
known  generally  to  farmers  and  others  by 
means  of  thousands  of  soil  tests  and  fertili- 
zer demonstrations  which  represented  all  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  Some  3D0.C00  s  .il  test.: 
have  since  been  made,  and  these  show  tha: 
of  the  cropland  In  Wisconsin.  54  percent 
needs  potash  fertilizer;  76  percent,  phosphate 
fertilizer:  and  65  percent,  lime.  Rationing 
on  an  historical  basis  catches  Wlscoixsin  at  a 
time  when  she  Is  suffering  from  a  large  ac- 
cumulated deficit  of  fertilizer,  and  Is  just  In 
th-  state  of  establishing  a  base  which  mjght 
be  considered  normal  or  hlqh  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  situation  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
It  is  apparent  that- Wisconsin's  position  lii 
relation  to  rationing  is  different  from  Sutea 
in  the  South  and  Southeast  where  a  much 
mere  normal  base  as  regards  needs  bad  been 
established  prior  to  the  war. 

HOW  MTTCH  POTASH  rERTTLITER  DCFS  Wl^PNSIII 
NEED* 

In  round  numbers  Wisconsin  has  10.000 .CO) 
acres  of  crop  or  land  under  plow:  flnce  at 
least  50  percent  Is  In  need  of  potash  fertllizei, 
there  are  5.000.000  acres  of  such  land  that 
need  this  fertilizer.  The  great  bulk  cf  th.? 
potash  fertilizer  used  in  Wisconsin  should  b-' 
applied  when  the  land  (about  30  percent  of 
the  cropland  annually)  goes  Into  small  grain 
and  Is  seeded  down  to  alfalfa,  clover,  and 
grass.  Thus.  30  percent  cf  5  000.000  acres  o- 
1.500.000  acres  of  this  land  should  receiv; 
enough  potash  fertilizer  annually  to  meet  tin- 
needs  of  one  grain  crop  and  two  hay  crops 
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that  follow.  On  the  basis  cf  average  yields, 
the  one  grain  crop  and  two  hay  crops  will 
remove  160  pounds  of  potash  (KO)  per  acre 
In  the  3  years,  and  estimating  that  one-half 
of  this  removal  will  be  returned  in  the  form 
of  manure,  it  leaves  a  balance  of  80  pounds  of 
potash  per  acre  that  needs  to  be  supplied  as 
fertilizer.  Accordingly.  1.500.000  acres  of 
small  grain  annually  bhould  receive  60.000 
tons  of  potash. 

It  is  also  estimated,  conservatively,  that  for 
the  fertilization  of  2,000.000  acres  of  corn  and 
considerable  acreages  of  pxatatoes,  peas,  and 
other  truck  crops,  20,000  tons  of  potash  are 
needed  annually. 

Then,  of  the  3,000,000  acres  of  permanent 
pasture,  about  one-half  plowable,  possibly 
200,000  acres  annually  should  receive  potash 
fertilizer  at  a  rate  of  100  pounds  of  potash 
per  acre.  To  do  this  would  require  20.000 
tons  annually. 

Thus,  the  annual  potash  requirement  cf 
WiEConsln.  to  b.ilance  the  soil  fertility  bud- 
get, reaches  the  grand  total  of  100000  tons 
of  potash   (K,0)    (60.000-^20,000^20,000). 

Of  course,  an  annual  usage  of  100,000  tons 
of  K  O  cannot  be  hoped  for,  for  some  time, 
because  the  supplies  will  not  permit  it. 
However,  it  Is  reasonable  to  expect  that  If 
the  material  were  available  and  could  be 
delivered,  the  farmers  would  use  to  gocd 
advantage  nearly  one-half  this  amount, 
namely,  about  40.000  tens. 

PREjENT    ALl  OCATION    OF   POTASH    TO   WISCONSIN 
IN   RELATION  TO   NATIONAL    SUPPLY 

At    present    Wisconsin    Is    getting   only    a 
little  over  2  percent  of  the  national  potash 
supply.     Some    States    In    the    South    and 
Southeast    are    petting    7    to    10    percent    of 
the  national  supply.     If  Wisconsin  were  allo- 
cated 40.000  tons  of  potash.  It  would  repre- 
sent about  5  percent  of  the  national  produc- 
tion.   On  the  basis  of  much  larger  alloca- 
tions In  the  past  to  less-important  food  pro- 
ducing areas,  and  in  view  of  the  present  crit- 
ical food  shortage  and  prospects  for  Its  con- 
tinuance for  several  years,  it  would  seem  to 
bs  In  the  Interests  of  maximum  production 
cf  ba?'.c  foods  that  adjustments  be  made  po 
that  Wisconsin  farmers  can  get  much  more 
potash  than  at  present  or  may   be  i>osslb!e 
under  proposed  or  contemplated  allocations. 
Rlpht  now  Wisconsin  farmers  are  clamor- 
ing for  more  potash,  while  mixers  in  some 
areas   In   the  Southeast   have    such   a   larpe 
supply  that  was  shipped  to  them  from  the 
mines  in  New  Mexico  that  they  are  reshlpplng 
it    in    the   form    of   their   potash-containing 
mixture  or  product  through  the  back  door 
Into  Wisconsin.     This  not  only  shows  that 
present  allocations  are  inequitable,  but  also 
that  the  present  policy  causes  unnecessary 
tran.sportatlon.   Is   unfair   to   the   manufac- 
turers In  the  Wisconsin  area,  and  In  addi- 
tion  does  not   tend   to   give   the  Wisconsin 
farmers  the  grades  or  mixtures  of  fertilizer 
vhlch  they  need  and  will  be  most  effective 
In  food  production . 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   address   by   Alfred   Edwards,    British 
labor  leader  and  member  of  Parliament  on 
the  Rotary  Institute  here  was  not  extremely 
popular  with  his  audience.     His  appearance 
In  the  afternoon  at  the  high-school  assem- 
bly   proved    a   definite    mistake— if    he    was 
trying  to  cultivate  a  more  friendly  feeling 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
The  young  people  at  the  high  school  asked 
some  very  intelligent  questions — some  of  the 
answers  they  received  were  not  so  intelligent. 
Perhaps,  as  Mr.  Edwards  says,  Great  Britain 
has    ne%'er    delaulted    on    a    loan    to    this 
country;  perhaps  she  has  never  asked  for  the 
$4.00D,6cO,000     appropriation     of     American 
money,  although  she  seems  to  be  striving  to 
get  it;  perhaps  our  record  as  a  nation  is  not 
lily  white  in  some  of  our  dealings  with  less 
fortunate  races;  perhaps  the  American  press, 
which  was  s<?tired  soundly  for  misinterpret- 
ing facts  relative  to  the  British  loan,  which 
according  to  Mr.  Edwards  is  not  a  loan,  does 
make   mistakes;    perhaps   cur   Senators   and 
Representatives  in  Congress  don't  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  they  come  out 
against  the  proposed  loan,  which  is  still  not 
a   lean   accoiding   to   Mr.   Edwards;    perhaps 
Great    Britain    can    get    along    without    the 
United    States    but    the    United    Slates   can 
never   get   along   without   Great   Britain,   as 
suggested  by  Mr   Edwards;  perhaps  all  these 
things  are  true,  but  it  is  rather  bad  taste  to 
be  told  so  by  a  British  Parliament  member 
and  such  expressions  certainly  do  nothing  to 
cement  better  feeling  between  Great  Britain 
and    the   United    States,   something    that    is 
seriously  needed  today.     The  entire  address 
reminds  us  very  much  of  a  short  story  with 
Mr.  Edwards  playing  the  part  of  son  Alfred. 
The  parents  were  witnessing  their  son  in  a 
military  review  for  the  first  time  and  as  the 
company  he  was  in   passed  the  stand,  the 
fond  mother  turned  to  dad  and  exclaimed — 
"Look.  Joiin;  everybody  Is  out  of  step  but  our 
son  Alfred." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Appil  18  (IcQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 
Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  North  Platte  (Nebr.)  Tele- 
graph of  the  issue  of  February  28,  1946, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  British  loan. 


Poland,  the  Victim  of  Appeasement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DAVID  1.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUiETTi 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  addre-ss  entitled  "Poland,  the  Vic- 
tim of  Appeasement,"  recently  delivered 
by  Attorney  Charles  Rozmarek.  the  pres- 
ident  of  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
and  also  the  president  of  the  Poll.-h  Na- 
tional Alliance,  over  Station  WSPR  In 
Springfield.  Mass..  and  Station  WORC  in 
Worcester.  Ma.'^s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  American:*  of 
Polish  descent  have  established  our  love  for 
America  by  everything  we  have  done  and 
In  particular  by  our  unblemished  record  of 
patriotism  on  both  the  battle  and  home 
fronts.  We  are  not  anti-Russian.  But  we 
are  anti-Nazi,  antl-Fasclst,  and  anti-Com- 
munist. In  plain  language — we  are  pro- 
American.  Unlike  Communists  who  take 
their  orders  from  a  foreign  power,  we  Amer- 


icans of  Polish  extraction  owe  cur  allegiance 
only  to  one  country  and  that  country  is 
America. 

The  forces  of  evil  are  on  the  march.  Let 
us  make  no  mistake  about  that.  The  war 
which  was  fou^^ht  to  put  an  end  to  all  ag- 
gression and  slavery,  has  merely  destroyed 
nazism.  That  Is  all.  Freedom  is  in  Its 
death  throes  not  only  In  Poland  but  In  all 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia  occupied  by 
Russian  troops. 

If  Germany  and  Rtissia  had  been  democ- 
racies instead  of  dictatorship.3  this  last  war 
would  never  have  taken  place.  The  year 
19S9  marked  not  the  first  but  the  fourth  time 
in  history  that  these  two  aggressor  nations 
had  partitioned  Poland  and  annexed  other 
countries.  History  teaches  us  that  for  cen- 
turies Germany  and  Russia  have  been  the 
traditional  troublemakers  of  Europe. 

V/hcn  England  and  France,  to  honor  their 
pledge  to  defend  Poland's  territorial  integrity 
declared  v.ar  on  Germany.  It  was  Molotov  who 
said:  "There  is  no  Justification  for  a  war  of 
this  kind.  It  is  not  only  senseless  but  crimi- 
nal to  wage  a  war  for  the  destruction  of  Hit- 
IcrL^m  camouflaged  as  a  light  for  democ- 
racy."   Those  were  Molotov's  own  words. 

During  the  Hitler-Stalin  alliance,  when 
German  airplanes,  supplied  with  Russian 
oil,  dropped  devastating  bombs  over  Allied 
countries  and  Russia  seized  Eastern  Poland, 
dleested  the  Baltic  republics  and  invaded 
Finland,  all  our  domestic  Communists  were 
pro-Nazi.  And  they  would  have  continued 
to  be  pro-Nazi  if  Hitler  had  not  decided  to 
grab  not  only  Russia's  spoils  of  war,  but 
Russia  herself. 

Thus,  when  Russia,  not  by  deliberate 
choice,  but  by  accident  became  a  member  of 
the  United  Nations,  what  course  did  the 
Poles  adopt?  Not  only  did  they  reject  all 
the  flattering  overtures  of  Hitler,  but  they 
were  the  first  to  offer  to  Russia  the  hand  of 
friendship.  Christianlike,  they  forgave  her 
for  all  the  trespasses  committed  against  the 
Polish  Nation  In  the  past.  But  unfortu- 
nately historical  crimes  have  a  very  bad 
habit  of  repeating  themselves.  It  wasn't 
long  before  the  Poles  suffered  disillusion- 
ment, betrayal,  and  tragedy  at  the  hands  of 
an  "ally." 

The  crudest  of  all  blows  was  delivered  to 
Poland  at  Yalta  when  she  was  stripped  by 
the  Big  Three  of  one-half  of  her  pre-war 
territory  and  a  Russian-dominated  commun- 
ist government  was  imposed  on  the  remain- 
ing half.  No  greater  tragedy  could  befall 
anv  nation  than  the  loss  of  its  freedom. 

The  fate  of  Poland  Is  without  parallel.  The 
country  has  been  supposedly  liberated,  yet 
It  lacks  freedom.  The  cause  for  which  It 
was  the  first  td  fight  has  been  victorious, 
yet  it  has  been  penalized  more  than  the 
enemy  in  defeat.  It  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
shining  example  cf  the  good  faith  of  the 
United  Nations  and  yet  It  has  been  Igno- 
mlnlously  abandoned  to  a  ruthless  despoller 
In  the  gul.se  of  a  savior. 

Will  Poland,  the  cradle  of  European  liberty, 
be  the  graveyard  of  world  democracy? 

This  is  the  big  question  today,  for  our 
fate  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Is  Inti- 
mately wrapped  up  with  the  outcome  of  the 
uneven  struggle  now  In  progress. 

Tnking  a  page  from  Hitler's  book.  Stalin 
has  been  exploiting  through  Illegal  seizures 
and  servile  puppet  governments,  the  advan- 
tages of  his  new  power  to  the  fullest. 

The  world  has  watched  with  unbelieving 
eyes  the  evenU  that  have  been  transpiring  at 
a  breath-taking  pace.  Emboldened  by  the 
weak  appeasement  p>ollcy  of  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Russia  Is  reaching  out  for 
bpses  In  the  Mediterranean  and  In  the  Pa- 
cific; it  Is  angling  for  a  toehold  in  Persia. 
Korea.  China.  Japan,  and  Africa;  It  Is  riding 
roughshod  in  the  exploitation  of  overrun 
countries  without  even  a  pretense  at  con- 
sultation with  the  United  States  or  Great 
Britain.     It  is  leaving  no  room  for   doubt 
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what  It^  Intentioiu  are  vlth  respect  to  Its 
place  in  cbe  aun. 

Thus  unwittingly,  we  have  substituted  one 


form  of 


world  po 
mands 


uncett 
WM  Oif 
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totalitarianism  for  another  and  we 


are  in  th  c  procesa  of  fulatlng  it  on  an  unwill- 
ing world  And  to  rub  salt  into  the  wuunds. 
we  have  been  financing  the  Communist  rev- 
olution \a  Europe  and  in  Asia  with  America's 
Ta.<=t  resc  urces  and  with  American  lend-lease 
armamei  ts.  The  poverty  of  our  statesman- 
ship was  never  more  strikingly  demonstrate^ 
than  it  t  as  been  by  developments  since  19:9. 

Our  f I  reun  policy  was  guided  exciusiveiy 
by  the  p  iwcipies  of  shameful  submission  U) 
Sonet  «|  fteaslon.  The  surrender  to  evil  was 
laeonpa  ibie  with  Cfiristian  behavior  and 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Now  trie  time  has  come  when  in  sorrow  and 
dismay  cor  statesmen  are  beginnlns;  to  real- 
li*  to  w  »at  appalling  conditions  the  ccun 
tries  In  Russian  cones  of  Influence  in  both 
£urope  a  nd  Asia  have  been  reduced,  as  a  di- 
rect resu 
Moscow 


t  of  the  evil  commitments  made  at 
Tehran,  and  Yalta. 
It  is  o  ir  duty  to  help  our  Government  to 
regain  w  lat  was  lost  on  the  diplomatic  bat- 
tleflalds  juder  the  pressure  of  wartime  ex- 
pedienpifs. 

The  I  lilted  States  must  behave  like  a 
yver.  It  is  in  a  position  to  make  de- 
It  can  support  these  demands  by 
its  powerful  economic  strentfth,  even  by  the 
of  ec  momic  sanctions  if  need  be.  Above 
all  it  mi:  st  remain  strong. 

-We  dot  t  want  to  see  the  war  which  started 
•s_a  cru^de  for  freedom  end  in  slavery. 

States  should  demand  in  no 
iris  that  Russia,  in  the  Inter- 
Irorid  peace,  abandon  its  policy  of 
aggrnsalo  i  and  interference.  The  immedi- 
ate evaci  ation  of  all  Russian  troops  and  the 
withdrawal  of  puppet  governments  from 
Poland  apd  other  friendly  countries  should 
I's  first  contribution  to  the  gtxxl- 
policy. 

ent  the  pcsvsiblllty  of  another  war. 
sacred  obligation  to  steer  our  Na- 
ihe  wrong  to  the  right  path.  We 
want  pcafce  not  only  for  our  generation  but 
for  our  (hUdrens  children.  And  we  know 
that  npF  easement  of  aggression  Is  detri- 
peace. 
We  mv  St  not  assist  In  the  stranpulatlon 
oC  tfemoc  acles.  Ours  is  the  flag  of  freedom. 
Let  tis  alv  ays  keep  It  that  way. 
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The  British  Loan 


EXJTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KOh.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KmrrucKT 
IN  THE  ^ENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdi.y.  April  18  {legislative  day  of 
luesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  Bj  J^KLEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 
XUMoixno  IS  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
idi.i  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled -T  le  British  Loan."  pubUshed  in 
the  New  Ifork  Times  of  today. 

Thei-e  ptnng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoRD, 


THK   SamsH    LOAN 

e  has  begun  debate  on  the  most 

question   in   the   field  of  foreign 

ch   has  come   before   it   since   the 

psuoicipatlon  bill.    This  ques- 

Brltiah  loan,  on  which  extensive 
lave   been  held  by  a   mMwrtftrr. 

careful  and  prokiaged  csamina- 

mcnts  ot  the  whole  proposal  by 
cftrtals  of  the  OovemnMnt. 

there  now  appears  to  be  In  sight 


\'Otes  enough  to  approve  the  loan.  The  chief 
question  is  by  how  large  a  margin.  We  hope, 
for  reasons  which  we  shall  stale,  that  it  will 
be  a  smashing  margin.  EuScient  to  carry 
proof  In  all  parts  of  the  world  of  the  ccn- 
tinuing  close  friendship  and  collaboration 
between  the  English-sneaking  people* — be- 
tween a  strong  United  States  and  a  strength- 
ened Britain. 

We  do  not  arpue  for  approval  of  the  loan 
en  the  familiar  ground  (of  whtrh  much  will 
probably  be  heard  during  the  Senato  drbatc) 
that  by  advancing  credit  to  Britain  we  can 
develop  a  profitable  export  market  for  Amer- 
ican goods  This  argument  seems  to  us  to 
be  of  doubtful  value  In  the  l.g^t  of  ex- 
perenee  between  the  two  W^<vld  Wars,  when 
a  vast  extension  of  American  credit  to  for- 
eign borrower*  w«s  acrompan'ed  by  a  failure 
nn  our  p;tft  to  m?.ke  repayment  possible 
through  a  lowering  of  our  own  tariils  on 
fcre*gn  goccLs.  by  which  means  alone  repay- 
ment could  be  made.  But  there  remain  two 
Fclld  arguments  tor  the  proposal  now  before 
the  Senate.  eitVier  of  vhich  would  in  itself 
Justify  its  approval. 

The   flr?t    of   these    Is   the    desirability   of 
spe?ding  the  transition  from  a  regime  of  war- 
time controls  in  international  trade  to  more 
norma!   conditions   under  which  free  enter- 
prise can  prosper.     A  loan  to  Britain  In  dol- 
lars will  greatly  facilitate  this  proress.     For 
It    is   dollars    that    Britain    critically    needs. 
Alone  among  all  nations  of  the  world.  Britain 
fougl'.t  against  Germany  and  Japan  from  the 
day  the  great  war  started  to  the  day  the  last 
shot  was  fired.     In  that  long -sustained  and 
erhausting  effort  the  Brltkh  people  sacrificed 
most  of  their  export  trade  and  the  great  bulk 
of  their  foreign  assets — siKh  as  British  hold- 
In^rs  of  American  securities — under  the  im- 
mense   pressure    of    obt.nining    funds    with 
which   to  purrhasse  the  weapons  of  self-de- 
fense until  lend-lease  came  to  their  assist- 
ance     The  result  is  that  Britain  finds  her- 
self   tod^y    severely    and    even    dangerously 
handicapped  by  a  shortage  of  foreign  curren- 
cies   (principally  dollars)    which   are  needed 
not  for  the  puipa=e  of  carrying  on  social  tx- 
pcnments  and  labor  reforms  at   home — for 
that    purpose    the   British    Government   can 
use  British  pounds — but  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  United  Kingdom  to  carry  on  the 
overseas  transactions  which  arc  of  such  viral 
importance  both  to  the  British  people  and  to 
world    trade    in    general.     A    dollar    loan    to 
Britain  will  greatly  help  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  the  pledges  it  has  given, 
la  connection  with  the  loan,  to  remove  as 
rapidly   as   possible   the   existing   emergency 
controls  over  foreign  exchange,  to  abolish  the 
so-called  sterlmg  area  dollar  p<x)l.  to  aban- 
don discriminatory   Import   restrictions  and 
to  reestablish  over  a  latge  part  of  th?  earths 
surface  conditions  under  which  free  enter- 
prise can  function.     It  is  manifestly  to  the 
Interest  of  the  American  people,  as  believers 
In  free  enterprise,  to  achieve  these  conditions. 
The  second  major  argument  In  favor  of  the 
loan  rests  on  political  and  social,  rather  than 
on  economic,  grounds.     It  is  no  secret  to  the 
world  that  we  have  entered  an  era  at  peace- 
ful but  none  the  lea  genuine  and  decisive 
competition  between  two  great  rival  systems. 
the  one  democratic,  the  other  totalitarian. 
It  is  no  secret  that  millions  of  people  m  many 
nations  are   watching  the  outcome  of  this 
competition,  in  ordf^r  to  determine  for  them- 
selves under  winch  system  there  is  the  great- 
est yield  In  terms  of  human  happiness  and 
an  advancing  standard  of  living.     The  British 
people  sUnd  stanchly  at  our  side  in  cham- 
pionship of  every  loug-esubhshed  principle 
of  democratic  government.     It  is  logiad  »n^ 
proper  and  essential  that  QUt  of  our  abund- 
ance we  should  help  them  face  the  lutur; 
with  aMuranoe  and  new  strength.    An  over- 
whelming vote  In  OoQgresa  in  favor  of  the 
British  loan  will  be  regarded  in  adl  parts  of 
the  world  as  a  vote  of  confidence  m  the  fu- 
ture of  the  democratic  system. 


Appeal  to  the  Peoples  of  the  World  by 
the  Rollini  Colle{e  Conference  en 
World  Govemment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CALiropNH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE?RESENTATI\-ES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Caliiornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rr- 
mark.s.  I  include  herewitli  the  statement 
of  the  Rollins  College  conference  on 
world  government,  tcpether  with  the 
names  cf  the  signers  thereof.  In  cy 
opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  truly  ln- 
portant  documents  of  our  time.  I  on  y 
hope  its  appeal  will  be  heeded. 

The  statement  follows: 

RoLuxs  Collect:  Contthfnce  on  Wori  d 
GO\-ERI»MENT,  Maech  11-16.  1946,  Wir.TiR 
Park.  Fi.a. — An  Appeal  to  tht  Peoples  or 

THE  WOXLO 

THE  AIMS  or  nut  CONFCREMCE 

(By    Carl    Van    Dorcn,    chairnian,    drallii.g 
committee) 

The   Rollins  College   conference  on   wor  d 

government.   In   which   the  members  repr  - 

scnted  the  widest  variety  of  prclesstons  ai  d 

.  fully  and  harmoniously  agreed  t  ii 

.oment  which  follows. 

it  IS  called  an  appeal  to  the  peoples  of  the 
aorld.  because  the  conference  believed  thit 
this  should  be,  not  a  manifesto,  but  an  ap- 
peal: and  that  it  should  be  addressed,  not  .o 
officials  charged  with  the  execution  of  tascs 
already  assigned  to  them,  but  to  the  peoples 
everywhere  who  desire  to  move  forward  oit 
of  the  present  condition  of  world  anarchy 
into  a  condition  of  world  law  and  order. 

The  appeal  first  outlines  the  fundamental 
agreements  on  which  the  conference  pro- 
ceeded in  Its  deliberations.  These  Inclule 
the  certainty  that  the  atomic  bomb  his 
eucrmously  Increased  the  destructlveness  of 
war;  the  convictlo:  itions  cannot   oe 

trusted   with   the   t-  ,    right   to   mnic 

war  on  their  own  tt;jms.  a:id  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  short  of  world  government  — 
coastltutioaal  federal  government— can  pre- 
serve the  peoples  and  their  liberties. 

These  ends,  the  appeal  goes  on  to  sty. 
cannot  be  achieved  by  the  United  Nations  in 
Its  present  form,  because  It  is  a  league  of 
sovereign  states  bound  together  by  Uea'y. 
not  by  world  law.  But  since  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  provides  for  ameud- 
mcnU  as  the  need  may  arise,  and  since 
atomic  war  has  made  that  need  immediate. 
i'>»    constructive   measures    now    d  •    i 

I'.d.      without     delay,      be     ui  ,i 

the  necessary  amendments   to  i.ie 

TUe  Rollins  Colleee  conference  therefore 
proposes  what  it  believes  to  be  the  chef 
and  essentUl  objectives  of  such  amendmen  _•=. 
leaving  to  the  persons  chosen  to  frame  thtm 
the  right  to  carry  these  objectives  out 
through  such  deUiled  naethods  as  tl  i 

think  most  likely  to  succeed.     The  r.  i 

t  irnts.    the    conference    Ijelievcs.    in- 

'  .;e    transformation    of    the    Geneial 

A  />    of    the    United   Nations    into   t  .e 

'■•'         •  -.e    branch    of   a    world    government 
*   to   the   will   of   the  peoples;    t.ne 

ti ^.luatJon  of  the  Security  CoimcU  lut  > 

an  esecuuve  branch  charged  wuh  adnii  i- 
isterlng  and  enforcing  the  laws  enacted  jy 
the  General  Asaembly;  and  the  creation  of 
Independent  court.'^  with  Jurisdiction,  and 
with  the  support  of  sufflclent  police  forc«a. 
to  prohibit  or  otherwise  control  the  weapons 
of  mass  dcstructicu.    The  powers  nji  ot.e- 
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gated   to   the   General   Assembly   would,    of 
course,  be  reserved  to  the  member  states. 

Finally,  the  Rollins  College  conference 
points  out  that  a  lasting  and  responsible 
world  government  must  be  based  on  a  world- 
wide program  of  education  among  the 
peoples. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Peoples  of  the  World 
statement  of  principles 

The  atomic  bomb  and  other  applications 
of  science  and  technology  to  modern  warfare 
have  made  it  so  destructive  that  the  outbreak 
of  another  major  war  must  be  prevented. 

Atomic  secrets  cannot  be  kept  for  more 
than  a  few  years  by  any  nation  or  small  group 
of  nations;  nor  can  there  be  any  adequate 
military  defense  against  a  surprise  attack 
capable  of  paralyzing  the  country,  and  peoples 
attacked. 

There  can  be  no  absolute  guaranty  that 
peace  will  be  maintained  as  long  as  any 
nation  has  the  sovereign  right  to  decide 
questions  of  w.^r  and  peace  for  itself. 

If  nations  live  under  the  permanent  threat 
of  war  each  sovereign  state  will  inevitably  be- 
come more  and  more  totalitarian;  thus  de- 
priving its  citizens  of  more  and  more  peisonal 
liberty. 

No  nation-state  can  today  hope  to  be 
strong  enough,  sovereign  enough,  to  protect 
its  citizens  from  war.  Twice  in  one  genera- 
tion the  United  States  has  been  forced  to 
enter  a  war  which  the  people  wished  to  avoid. 

Peace  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  war 
but  the  presence  of  Justice,  of  law,  of  order — 
In  fhort.  of  government. 

World  peace  can  be  created  and  maintained 
only  under  world  law  universal  and  strong 
enough  to  establish  Justice  and  prevent 
armed  conflict  between  nations. 

The  only  way  by  which  a  people  can  assure 
Us  survival  and  preserve  its  liberties  is  to 
create  with  the  other  people  a  world  govern- 
ment— a  constitutional  federal  government — 
to  v.hlch  shall  be  delegated  the  powers  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  general  peace  of  the 
world  based  on  law  and  Justice. 

THE    ARGUMENT 

The  United  Nations  as  now  constituted  Is 
a  league  of  sovereign  states.  As  such,  it  is 
not  a  wcrld  government,  and  therefore  can- 
not by  law  prevent  armed  conflict  between 
nations  and  establish  Justice  and  security. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  the  greatest  step  yet  taken 
by  mankind  toward  world  peace.  Since  the 
Charter  provides  for  amendments,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  transform  the 
United  Nations  in  a  world  government. 

Such  objectives  cannot,  we  know,  be 
reached  overnight.  The  difficulty  of  building 
support  within  each  nation  for  a  world  gov- 
ernment is  multiplied  by  the  diversity  of 
cultures,  governments,  and  institutions 
among  the  nations. 

But  a  start  must  be  made.  It  mtist  be 
made  now.  It  must  be  made  with  the  tools 
at  hand.  It  must  be  directed,  in  the  first 
Instance,  at  the  removal  of  the  haunting 
fear  and  suspicion  with  which  atomic 
weapons  and  weapons  of  similar  destructlve- 
ness afflict  mankind.  The  United  SUtes  has 
the  opportunity  and  duty  to  take  the  lead  In 
proposing  such  constructive  measures  as  are 
necessary  to  that  end.  It  Is  with  these  con- 
siderations In  mind  that  we  make  the  pro- 
posals which  follow. 

THE    OBJECTIVES 

We  propose  that  a  general  conference  of 
the  United  Nations  be  called  as  provided  In 
article  109  of  the  Charter  to  draft  amend- 
menu  accomplishing  the  following  ob- 
jectives: 

1.  That  the  United  Nations  be  transformed 
from  a  league  of  sovereign  states  Into  a  gov- 
ernment deriving  Its  specific  powers  from  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

a.  That  the  general  assembly  be  reconsti- 
tuted as  the  legislative  branch  of  the  world 


government.  In  which  the  citizens  of  the 
member  states  are  represented  on  an  equita- 
ble basis. 

3.  That  the  general  assembly,  in  addltlan 
to  its  present  functions,  shall  have  power: 

(a)  To  make  laws  prohibiting  or  otherwise 
controlling  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and. 
60  far  as  necessary  for  that  purpose,  regulat- 
ing the  uses  of  atomic  energj'. 

(b)  To  make  laws  providing  for  such  in- 
spection as  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
execution  of  the  foregoing  powers. 

(c)  To  provide  for  appropriate  civil  and 
criminal  sanctions  for  the  laws  enacted  pur- 
suant to  the  foregoing  powers. 

(d)  To  provide  and  maintain  such  p>ollce 
forces  as  are  necessary  for  law  enforcement. 

4.  That  Independent  judicial  trlbimals  be 
created  with  Jurisdiction  over  cases  and  ccn- 
troversles  arising  under  laws  enacted  by  the 
General  Assembly  or  Involving  questions 
concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  Charter 
cf  the  United  Nations. 

5.  That  a  bill  of  rights  be  designed  for  the 
protection  of  persons  affected  by  laws  enacted 
by  the  General  Assembly. 

6.  That  the  Security  Council  be  reconsti- 
tuted as  the  executive  branch  of  the  world 
government  with  the  power  (a)  to  admlr.ls- 
ter  and  insure  the  enforcement  of  the  laws, 
and  (b).  under  the  direction  of  the  General 
Assembly,  to  perform  its  present  functions 
as  defined  In  the  Charter. 

7.  That  the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
General  Assembly  be  reserved  to  the  member 
states. 

THE  CONCLUSIONS 

We  believe  these  to  be  the  minimum  re- 
quirements necessary  for  the  creation  of  a 
world  government  capable  of  averting  the 
catastrophe  of  another  war  In  the  atomic 
era.  The  present  United  Nations  Charter 
does  not  meet  these  minimum  requirements. 

The  establishment  of  a  world  government 
representative  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  broad  program 
of  mass  education  and  the  free  exchange 
of  knowledge  among  them. 

Only  world  government,  even  In  the  limited 
terms  here  advocated,  can  bring  the  peace 
in  which  the  people  can  mature  to  the  full 
responsibility  by  which  they  can  realize 
their  destiny  as  freemen. 

SIGNERS  OF  THE  APPEAL 

S.  K.  Allison,  chairman.  Institute  of  Nu- 
clear Studies,  University  of  Chicago. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  official  biographer  of 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

JOSEPH  H.  BALL,  United  States  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Charles  G.  Bolte,  chairman,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  Inc. 

James  B.  Carey,  secretary-treasurer,  CIO. 

William  O  Douglas,  assoclte  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

Albert  Einstein,  theoretical  physicist, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

Brooks  Emeny,  president,  Council  on 
World  Affairs.  Cleveland. 

Robert  M.  Gaylord,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 

Carl  A.  Hatch,  United  Slates  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

W.  T.  Hollldav,  president.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  Ohio. 

George  C.  Holt,  director,  Rollins  College 
Conference  on  World  Government. 

Hamilton  Holt,  president,  Rollins  College. 

Frank  A.  Juhan,  chancellor,  University  of 
the  South,  bishop  of  Florida. 

Charles  M.  LaFollette,  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Indiana. 

Louis  L.  Mann,  rabbi,  Sinai  Congregation, 
Chicago. 

Alexander  Meiklejohn,  former  president  of 
Amherst  College;  United  States  delegate  to 
UNESCO. 

Cord  Meyer.  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

John  R.  Molt,  president.  World  Alliance  of 
YMCAs. 


Claude  Pepper,  United  States  Senator  from 
Florida. 

I.  I.  Rabl,  Nobel  Prize  winner,  nuclear 
physicist,  Columbia  University. 

Emery  Reves,  author,  the  Anatomy  of  Peace. 

Preston  Slosson,  historian.  University  of 
Michigan;  secretary,  Rollins  College  Confer- 
ence on  World  Government. 

Henry  DeWolf  Smyth,  atomic  physicist, 
Princeton  University. 

Ralph  W.  Sockman.  minister,  Christ 
Church,  New  York;  chairman.  World  Peace 
Commission  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Raymond  Swing,  radio  commentator: 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  Ameri- 
cans United  for  World  Government. 

Charles  W.  Tobet,  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Hda^^ire. 

Harold  C.  Urey,  discoverer  of  heavy  hydro- 
gen: Nobel  Prize  winner. 

Carl  Van  Doren,  author,  historian. 

H.  Jerrt  Voorhis,  Member  of  Congress  from 
California. 

Owen  D.  Young,  former  chairman  qf  the 
board  of  directors.  General  Electric  Co. 


Jackson  Day  Address  by  Oscar  R.  Ewing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GLEN  H.  TAYLOR 

OF    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  18  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  address  by  Hon. 
Oscar  R.  Ewing,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  The 
address  was  delivered  at  a  Jackson  Day 
dinner  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  on  March 
23  last. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tonight,  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Democrats 
are  holding  these  Jackson  Day  dinners. 
These  dinners  afford  us  an  opportunity  of 
renewing  the  Inspiration  that  comes  from 
spiritual  contact  with  one  of  the  founders 
of  our  party — Andrew  Jackson. 

In  Jackson's  day  the  political  battle  was 
primarily  a  battle  between  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  Interests  of  the  East 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
West  and  laborers  on  the  other  hand.  The 
eastern  mantrfacturers  and  financiers  were 
fighting  to  make  themselves  richer  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture  and  labor.  It  was 
Jackson  who  led  a  triumphant  Democratic 
Party  to  victory  as  the  protector  of  farmers 
and  laborers. 

But  the  fight  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  against  farmers  and 
laborers  did  not  end  with  Jackson's  victory. 
Down  through  all  the  years  to  this  very  day 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  Interests 
have  always  sought  to  make  themselves  richer 
at  the  expense  of  other  groups.  And  always 
the  Republican  Party  has  championed  the 
cause  of  the  mantofacturers  and  financiers. 

The  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  very  simple.  They  believe 
that  the  best  way  to  have  good  times  is  to 
Insure  prosperity  for  the  manufacturers  and 
other  commercial  interests.  The  Republicans 
argue  that  if  our  factories  are  busy  then  this 
provides  employment  for  labor  and  with 
lal>or  employed,  there  is  a  market  for  the 
products  of  the  farm.  In  other  words,  the 
Republican  idea  is  to  make  the  manufac- 
turer richer  and  then  his  prosperity  will  seep 
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lUrares  tell  a  very  plain  story     Farm- 
lower    and    lower   prices   under   Re- 
admlnlstrations    and     continually 
K  prices  under.  Democratic  admmls- 
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this    latter   statement,    let    me 
a  few  more  figures.     As  of  Janu- 
933.  some  2  months  before  the  end 
ioover    admlnL'tratlon.    the    average 
by  farmers  tor  beef  cattle  waa 
hundredweitrht.  while  on  January 
at  the  end  of  Roosevelt's  third  term. 
:,e    price    was   *11  70    per    hundred- 
Lambs   on   January    15.    1933,   a\°er- 
•4.1u  per  hundredweight,  while  on  the 
same    ds  v    in    1945    they    averaged    $13    per 
hundred  veiRht.    Wheat  averaged  32  9  cents  a 
I   rn   January    15.    19^3.   and   •!  4«  per 
on  January  16,  1945      Corn  aveiagt'd 
s  per   bushel  on  January   15.   193.1. 
per  bushel  on  the  same  day  In  1945 
r  measiire  of  farm  proaperity  under 
la    the    reduction    of    farm 
between  19.-0  and  1945.  .  In  1930 
debt   of  this  country   was  19.630  - 
By    1945   this  farm   debt   had   been 
y  cut  In  half,  having  been  reduced 

000 
face  of  these  figures  it   is  dHBcuIt 
a  South    Dakota   fanner   voting 
II    ticket.     But    I    understand 
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should  be  true. 
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-oa»ad  Pprm  Journal  and  other 
kn-controUcd  fa-m  papers  subject 
to  a  continuous  barrage  of  prcp- 
Por  the  past  few  years  this  Re- 
propaganda  has  taken  a  very  subtle 


form.  It  does  not  oppose  the  Democratic 
farm  program.    Oh,  no.    In  fact.  It  pralaai 

It.  But  the  Republican  propagaodMa  are 
grlered  beyond  belief  at  how  badly  the  farm 
program  la  administered.  If  only  the  Re- 
publicans were  running  the  Government  no 
farmer  would  ever  have  to  make  a  report. 

If  a  farmer  Is  required  to  cut  down  hla 
acreaf;e  under  the  farm  program,  the  Bapub- 
lican  farm  papers  put  all  the  blame  OB  aome 
Waahlngton  bureaucrat.  There  would  be 
nothing  like  that  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration. If  a  farmer's  subsidy  check  is 
late,  the  Republican  writers  w<:)uld  have  the 
farmer  t)elleve  that  the  "damn  Dem«rata" 
deliberately  delayed  it.  These  Republican 
wrltera,  of  coune.  utterly  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  would  have  been  no  check  tn  be  late  If 
It  had  not  been  for  the  Democrats. 

In  1944  the  United  States  Government  paid 
South  Dakota  farmers  almost  •  14.000.000  to 
aqtialfr  theu-  aituation  In  our  complicated 
economy.  Republican  administrations  never 
paid  South  Dakota  farmers  a  cent. 

When  Hoover  left  oOce  early  In  1933.  after 
12  years  of  Republican  rule,  the  outlook  for 
South  Dakota  farmers  was  almost  hopeless 
Most  of  them  were  faced  with  the  Iom  of  tLeir 
land  through  foredoaure.  With  cattle  at 
63.42  per  hundredweight,  lamba  at  64J0  per 
htmdredwel);ht.  wheat  at  33  cenu  a  bushel 
and  corn  at  19  cent.*,  with  ail  the  banks 
closed,  what  hope  was  theve  for  a  South  Da- 
kota farmer?  Then,  on  Marc.^  4.  IMl.  came 
Franklin  Rooaevelt  with  his  rtQCtag  cry  cf 
courage  and  his  warning  that  the  only  thing 
we  had  to  fear  was  fear  itself.  And  today. 
South  Dakota  farmers  are  more  proaperous 
than  they  have  ever  beeu  In  their  history. 
Tet.  notwithstanding  all  this,  some  of  these 
South  Dakota  farmers  want  to  turn  the  coun- 
try back  to  the  Republicans. 

Since  I  am  speaking  Ln  a  section  of  our 
country  where  there  are  many  citizens  of 
German  ancestry.  I  want  to  drag  out  into  the 
open  and  expoae  a  peculiarly  vicious  and  sor- 
did type  of  propaganda  that  has  been  used  by 
the  Republicans.  Natiu-ally.  people  of  Ger- 
man ancestry  have  an  affection  for  German 
traditions.  German  music.  German  art,  Ger- 
man culture.  Just  as  our  citizciis  of  Engli.sh, 
Irish  ;   French,  or  Italian  descent  have 

a:i  ;■•  tor  the  things  that  are  deep  In 

their  own  racial  backgrounds  But  with  the 
rise  of  the  Hitler  menace.  Republican  p»ili- 
ticlaus  attempted  to  make  Americans  of  Oer- 
rr.an  ancestry  believe  that  every  move  made 
by  a  Democratic  administration  against  world 
domination  by  Hitler  w.ns  a  btov aimed  at  the 
German  people.  Naturally.  AOMrfeaae  of  Ger- 
man ancestry  hoped  that  some  "  d  be 
touud  to  defeat  Hitler  without  :  ■  <rur- 
tion  of  the  old  Germany,  whose  ■»■>«>■■ 
and  tradiUons  were  dear  to  theaa. 

When,  however.  thU  became  Impossible, 
these  people  stood  loyally  behmd  the  Amer- 
ican Government.  Tht>lr  sons  went  to  war, 
their  mi  istht   war    bonds.     Ihey  re- 

sented a  to  play   upon  their  raclnl 

emotions  tad  treat  them  as  anything  but 
Americans.  They  know  that  today  one  ct 
the  thoughts  uppermost  In  President  Tru- 
man's mind  Is  to  b  nd  up  the  wounds  of  this 
war.  They  know  that  the  American  forcis 
who  are  occupying  a  part  t-r  Germany  are 
being  entirely  fair  to  the  German  popul.n- 
tlon  They  know  the  President  realiaea  that. 
the  Germana.  along  with  the  other  peoples 
of  Europe.  oatMt  act  ba  aUe^aad  to  starvaj. 
that  ih-ir  piarftfia  aaanomy  mtMt  be  rc- 
establuthed  and  that  everything  poasible 
must  be  done  to  hasten  the  ciay  whes  the 
German  people  can  take  a  place  amon^  tbe 
peace-loving  n.itions  of  the  world  freed  from 
tbe  awful  aeotirge  of  HHIcriam. 

It  f  dMteuIt  to  be  tolcr.nnt  with  Republi- 
can piiHIIilanw  who  would  play  upon  the 
eoootionB  of  people  of  German  ancestry  ]ust 
to  get  a  few  votes.  Yet  y  ;ur  two  South  Da- 
kota Republican  Congressman  are  outstand- 
ing examples  ot  candidates  who  dxl  thi^ 
very  thing.    Kami.  Munbi  and  FajiKcs  Caix 


opposed  every  nove  made  by  President  Roose- 
velt to  put  this  rmmtry  In  a  position  to  de- 
fend Itself  in  the  e\-«nt  It  was  attacked  oy 
Hitler  and  Rlrchlto.  IftrNsr  and  Cask  take 
the  prize  for  voting  wrong  on  more  bills 
than  any  other  two  Meml>era  of  Cctigrets. 
They  voted  wrong  on  the  bill  for  harb<«> 
Improvements  at  Guam,  wrong  on  the  Arms 
Embargo  Act.  wnmg  on  the  bill  to  revi  e 
the  Neutrality  Act,  wrong  on  the  militnry 
airplane  aFP-'opriation  bill,  and  wrong  on  the 
conscription  bill  They  both  voted  wroi.g 
on  lend-lease  and  wrong  on  the  extcnsic  n 
of  the  draft,  which,  had  it  not  passed,  wcud 
have  rendered  America  helpless  and  Imprite'iit 
when  the  Japanese  struck  on    !  ,cr   7. 

1941.     Mmftrr  and  Casi  voted  .i  tlie 

bill  to  lilt  the  belligerent  port  and  comb  it 
»one  bans,  wrong  on  the  WPA  relief  bill,  and 
wrong  on  the  self-llquidatine  public  worics 
bill.  B^th  of  them  voted  to  liquidate  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  br>-h 
voted  for  the  bi'  g 

the   Oaice   of   f 

curing  compet.  carry  oii  its 

work      MrNDT  ^::t  to  destroy 

price  control  over  oil  by  taking  oil  out  from 
under  the  OOce  of  Price  Admli  ;*"•'  -  r:  d 
turning  It  over  to -a  Petroleum  A  r. 

They  even  tried  to  end  lood  suti^.dirs  by 
voting  to  override  the  Pre^dent  s  veto  of  the 
nntisobsidy  bill     They  .  the  tax  b  11 

that  President  Roosev.  bed  as  "pro- 

vldtng  relief  net  for  the  needy  but  for  the 
greedy"  Both  of  them  even  voted  against 
the  soldiers'  vote  bill. 

It  is  dlfflcult  to  Imagine  -      .  ^ 

Congressmen     who     so     ci .  ,i 

wrong.  Eut  your  South  Dakota  Republican* 
have  produced  them. 

Tlie  election  this  fall  U  one  of  transcend- 
ent Importance.  The  war  has  been  won  and 
now  a  large  part  of  the  world  Is  stiuggling 
against  famine,  pestilence,  and  fear.  The 
savage  forces  that  the  war  let  loose  seem 
still  to  be  on  the  march  Ui  many  places. 

The  great  ta^  today  is  to  bind  up  tlie 
wounds  of  war  and  have  all  men  once  again 
engaged  m  peaceful  pursuits  The  hungry 
must  be  fed.  the  naked  clothed,  the  sick  must 
be  healed.  In  the  midst  of  a  world  that 
is  in  chaoe.  it  u  of  supreme  tmporUncc 
that  we  of  America  have  a  gosiarament  that 
can  stand  forth  as  the  moathplere  cf  a 
united  America.  This  transceitda  all  ques- 
Uona  of  party,  of  whether  we  are  Republicaru 
or  DemocraU. 

Many  of  you  remember  the  tragedy  that 
folifiwed  the  election  of  1918.  when  Wood- 
rcw  Wilson  was  President  and  the  Republi- 
cans gained  contrGl  of  Concrete  Kj.ving 
taatad  Mood  in  the  elections  of  1918.  the 
RepuWeans  decided  that  the  best  way  to 
win  the  1920  election  was  to  attack  whatever 
Wilson  did.  Mea.'-u.-e  after  measure  which 
P.'f'^id'-nt  WiLsoii  deemed  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  was  defeated  by  a  hosUle 
Ho«pe  and  Senate. 

When  Wilson  sailed  for  the  pe.;ce  confer- 
ence at  Paris,  theae  words  cf  Theodore  Rooee- 
vclt  preceded  him:  -Our  allies,  our  enemies. 
and  Mr.  Wilson  himself  must  know  that  Mr. 
Wilson  has  no  authority  whatever  to  speak 
for  the  American  people  at  this  time.  His 
leaderrhip  has  )i»t  been  emphatically  re- 
pimtatad  by  them. 

In  ttoe  days  to  come.  It  la  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  when  President  Truman  and  Sec- 
ret.iry  B-STnes  deal  with  Premier  Stalin  or 
Prime  Minister  Aitlee.  theae  gentlemen  must 
know  unmtftakably  that  our  President  nnd 
our  Secretary  of  State  .«oetik  fcr  n  united 
Amertea.  If  the  Republlcsns  were  to  elect 
a  majority  of  the  Houae  of  Representatives 
this  fj-11  our  peace  efforts  and  our  efforts  to 
bind  up  the  wounds  of  matiklnd  would  be 
dangerously  crippled. 

■very  man  and  wonuin  who  vote*  this  fall 
must  realize  that  under  our  form  of  consti- 
tutional government  the  team  that  runs  our 
Ooverumeot  consUta  of   the  President,  the 
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Senate,  and  the  House  of  Rcprcfentatlves. 
If  our  hl-story  teaches  us  anything,  it  tells 
tis  that  that  team  only  functions  effectively 
when  the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 
are  all  of  the  same  political  party.  History 
shows  that  whenever  the  House  of  Repre- 
tcntatlves  or  the  Senate  has  been  of  a  differ- 
ent political  faith  from  that  of  the  Chief 
Executive  then  there  is  nothing  but  chaos 
and  confusion  in  the  machinery  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. This  Is  h.id  enough  in  normal 
times.  bJt  In  a  time  like  this  It  could  be  fatal 
to  the  very  life  of  our  Nation. 

I  feel  so  stroni^ly  about  this  that  If  the 
situation  were  reversed  and  there  were  a  Re- 
publican President  sitting  in  the  White  House 
today.  I  would  vote  for  Republican  Congress- 
men and  Senators  this  fall.  Just  as  I  would 
have  voted  for  Republican  Congressmen  and 
Senators  v.hen  that  great  Republican  Presi- 
dent. Abraham  Lincoln,  sought  to  bind  up 
the  wounds  of  this  Nation  after  the  Civil 
War.  Regardless  of  political  differences.  It 
Is  a  duty  of  all  of  its.  Democrats  and  Repub- 
llcan.*  alike,  to  support  President  Truman  In 
his  efforts  to  secure  a  Just  peace  and  get  the 
world  tack  to  normal. 

When  on  April  12.  1945.  a  merciful  God 
relieved  Franklin  Roosevelt  of  the  heaviest 
burdens  ever  borne  by  mortal  man.  Harry  S. 
Truman  became  President  of  the  United 
St.ites.  -The  new  President  assumed  his  duties 
with  deep  humility.  To  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent!! he  said:  "Boys.  If  you  ever  pray, 
pray  for  me  now."  In  his  first  speech  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  world,  he  closed  with 
the  words:  "I  ask  only  to  be  a  good  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  my  Lord  and  my  people." 

Never  In  all  history  has  a  President  needed 
the  united  support  of  this  Nation  as  does 
President  Truman.  If  we  fall  him,  if  the 
feeling  gets  abroad  that  America  Is  divided, 
then  we  have  weakened  our  country's  Influ- 
ence at  the  conference  table  and  paralyzed 
Its  voice  m  the  discussions  upon  which  the 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world  de- 
pend. For  our  own  sakes.  for  the  sake  of  our 
children  and  our  children's  children,  we  must 
not  let  this  happen. 


Draiting  of  College  Students 
EX'IENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

OF    SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thunday.  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "The  Draft— A  Crisis," 
published  in  the  Tiger,  student  news- 
paper of  Clemson  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  CoUepe.  Clemson.  S.  C.  one 
of  the  honorary  military  colleges  of  the 
country.  This  editorial  concerns  the 
question  of  drafting  students  prior  to  the 
completion  of  their  education,  and  was 
written  by  a  former  enlisted  man,  a  vet- 
eran of  World  War  II. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   DRAFT— A  CRISIS 

Quotations  from  Newsweek  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle: "Congress  had  been  thinking  of  an 
extension  of  the  draft  to  catch  200,000  stu- 
dents when  school  terms  end."  These  stu- 
dents are  In  the  18-19  age  bracket.  During 
the  questioning  by  the  Senate  Military  Af- 
fairs  Committee.  General  Eisenhower    con- 


ceded that  18-year-old  youths  do  not  make 
the  best  soldlens  for  the  occupation  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan.  Also  said  Eisenhower, 
"Any  gamble  with  the  national  sectjrity  of 
the  United  States  at  this  time  is  a  gamble 
with  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world." 
According  to  eminent  engineering  authorities 
the  United  States  is  In  dire  need  of  50,000 
trained  engineers  to  maintain  progress  and 
leadership  in  technical  and  Industrial  fields. 
It  Is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  the  technical 
and  industrial  leadership  of  the  United  States 
won  World  War  II. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  do  the  proposed 
action  of  Congress  and  the  statements  of 
General  Eisenhower  coincide? 

Is  not  the  decline  of  our  progress  and  lead- 
ership in  technical  and  Industrial  fields  a 
threat  to  our  national  security  and  there- 
fore to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world? 
Dr.  Vannevar  Bush.  America's  noted  research 
expert,  has  stated  that  our  leadership  in  that 
field  is  t>ecoming  more  seriously  threatened 
by  other  countries  f^  each  day  rolls  by. 
Russia  and  other  foreign  countries  kept  their 
universities  going  at  full  speed  even  during 
the  war,  producing  as  many  trained  men  as 
possible.  The  United  States  did  Just  the 
opposite,  stripped  the  country  of  such 
men  in  the  midst  of  their  training,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  set  on  carrying  out  the  same  mad 
scheme  now,  in  the  days  of  peace. 

In  many  of  our  colleges  and  universities, 
as  here  at  Clemson.  there  are  many  youths 
who.  by  attending  school  for  12  months  out 
of  the  year,  have  only  9  months  or  so  to  go 
until  they  will  have  their  degrees,  and  will  be 
ready  to  enter  technical  and  industrial  fields. 
Are  they  going  to  have  their  education  inter- 
rupted at  such  a  crucial  point  both  to  them 
and  to  their  country?  Some  steps  should  be 
taken  Immediately  before  the  end  of  the 
current  school  terms  to  remedy  this  critical 
situation.  Any  college  student  doing  satis- 
factory work  to  prepare  himself  for  leader- 
ship In  technical  and  Industrial  fields  should 
be  allowed  t!o  complete  his  education. 

With  the  present  short  length  of  basic 
training  offered  by  the  Army,  the  youth 
being  drafted  into  the  Army  actually  learns 
little  along  the  line  of  military  preparedness. 
He  is  then  sent  to  Germany,  that  notorious 
cesspool  of  Immorality,  to  have  any  notions 
of  rnorals  that  he  may  have  swept  away  and 
his  own  active  brain  becomes  dulled  to  in- 
finite stagnancy. 

And  what  of  the  ROTC  In  March  1942  the 
Army  had  called  93,000  ROTC  officers  to  ac- 
tive duty;  they  outnumbered  the  regulars  al- 
most three  to  one.  They  were  undoubtedly 
the  backbone  of  the  Army. 

Said  General  Marshall  in  his  final  report  as 
Chief  of  Staff:  "Just  what  we  could  have  done 
in  the  first  phases  cf  our  mobilization  and 
training  without  these  ROTC  men  I  do  not 
know."  An  Army  survey  has  revealed  that 
two  out  of  every  three  company  commanders 
In  five  typical  combat  divisions  were  ROTC 
men.  One-third  cf  the  divisions'  officers 
were  ROTC-trained.  A  special  War  Depart- 
ment committee  has  studied  plans  for  ex- 
panded and  revised  ROTC  training  which 
will  improve  the  benefits  of  such  training 
twofold.  But  apparently  nothing  can  be 
decided  until  Congress  makes  some  decision 
on  compulsory  military  training. 
Why? 

Until  compulsory  military  training  Is  de- 
cided upon,  why  can't  an  amendment  to  the 
draft  law  be  passed,  which  will  allow  men  at 
ROTC  colleges  to  enter  the  advanced  course 
of  the  ROTC.  Instead  of  being  drafted  Into 
the  Army?  While  preparing  themselves  for 
leadership,  in  the  technical  and  industrial 
fields,  they  could  also  be  preparing  them- 
selves for  leadership  in  military  fields. 

It  was  bad  enough  to  take  these  ROTO 
men  out  of  college  in  time  of  war,  but  per- 
haps then  it  was  an  emergency  for  replace- 
ments were  desperately  needed  at  the  battle- 
fronts.  At  such  a  critical  period  it  was  only 
right  that  everyone  do  what  was  most  ur- 


gently needed  to  win  the  struggle.  Tlie 
same  axiom  should  be  used  now;  every  man 
should  be  used  to  the  fullest  advantage.  Cer- 
tainly the  drafting  of  college  students,  espe- 
cially those  in  the  ROTC  category,  Is  not 
following  this  axiom. 

ROTC  assignments  could  be  easily  linked 
with  the  student's  civilian  career,  a  civil 
engineering  student  could  be  commissioned 
In  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  a  chemical  engi- 
neering student  In  the  chemical  warfare  sec- 
tion. Those  whose  civilian  career  would  not 
tie  In  with  an  Army  assignment  could  be 
assigned  to  the  Infantry,  Armored  Corps,  or 
such. 

A  campus  with  terrain  such  as  Clem.son's 
offers  a  pood  training  ground  for  any  branch 
of  the  service;  the  Seneca  River  and  rugged 
land  is  perfect  for  training  engineers,  and 
the  woods  and  fields  are  good  areas  for  small 
unit   Infantry  problems. 

Tlie  existing  rifle  range  could  be  renovated 
and  rapid-fire  weapons  and  mortar  ranges 
could  easily  be  set  up.  The  nearby  airports 
could  be  used  for  Air  Corps  training.  No 
doubt  many  other  colleges  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages. Additional  practical  work  could 
be  obtained  with  the  Army  In  the  summer 
months. 

But  when  will  these  programs  be  estab- 
ll5hed?  In  May  tlie  educational  Institutions 
will  be  emptied  of  nonveterans,  and  It  will 
take  sometime  to  build  up  a  group  of  such 
students  again.  Action  should  be  takeii  now 
before  this  unfortunate  happening  occurs. 
(Editor's  Note.— The  writer  of  this  article 
is  a  veteran  with  combat  service  as  an  enlisted 
man.) 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5',  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Seaway  Would  Help  All  United 
States."  published  in  the  Younpstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  of  March  5,  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

SEAWAY     WOULD    HELP     ALL    UNFTED    STATES 

Governor  Lausche's  statement  supporting 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  when  he 
says  that  "Basically  I  am  of  the  belief  that 
it  is  an  error  against  the  economy  of  our 
Nation  to  let  go  unused  those  natural  re- 
sources that  can  contribute  to  a  more  abun- 
dant life  for  our  Nation." 

While  Governor  Lausche  does  not  say  so 
In  so  many  words,  what  he  must  have  had 
in  mind  was  that  the  testimony  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  seaway  has  all  been  selfish.  It 
has  come  from  people  or  from  sectional 
groups  who  fear  that  the  seaway  will  be 
detrimental  to  their  personal  interesU.  Th© 
railroads  are  afraid  that  they  will  lose  traffic. 
Atlantic  coast  ports— Baltimore,  New  York,, 
Boston — are  afraid  they  will  lose  shipping. 
Ohio  coal  companies  are  afraid  that  the  sea- 
way will  give  them  competition  from  other 
fields. 

None  of  the  opponents  of  the  seaway  has 
argued  that  it  will  not  be  a  success.  All  have 
tacitly  conceded  that  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned it  will  be  too  much  of  a  success. 

That  the  seaway  will  bring  changes  In 
American  economic  life  goes  without  saying. 
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s  equally  good  reason  for  believing 

changes  will  be  (or  the  better,  and 

the  objectors  to  It  will  gain  from 
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question,   the   seaway  will   be  of 

tage  to  the  Middle  West  and  the 

by    giving    them    cheaper    trans- 

and   better  acceaa   to   the   outside 

thing  that  benefits  a  vast  section 

try  raust  be  of  help  to  the  entire 

If  the  Great  Lakes  can   be  linked 

Atlantic,  this  Immense  region  can 

raw  materials  which  it   needs  and 

nations   need   to  sell,   and   we 

world-wide  markets  for  our  prod- 

railroad£  which  are  afraid  of  lus- 

wiU   find   their  own   trafflc  In- 

hrough  the  growth  of  the  territory 


las   been  much  talk  of  late  of  the 

of  the  ircn  ore  mines  at  the  head 

t  Lakes.    The  seaway  would  enable 

aiUs  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Youngstown, 

»nd   ChicfMCo   districts    to   bring    in 

The  mines  which  were  recently 

in   Labrador  would   be   made  ac- 

these  mills. 

Erie -Ohio   River  waterway   Is   a 

rt  of  the  St    Lawrence  project.     If 

y  is  built,  the  canalization  of  our 

accompany    it.      In    su:h    an 

ng.  Pittsburgh  has  as  great  an  In- 

Youngstown,  for  Pittsburgh   needs 

and  closer  contact  with  the  out- 

as  much  a«  we  do. 
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Addre^  of  Hon.  Mtcbael  A.  Feighan, 
of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HOf(.  MiCHAEL  A.  FEiGHAN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THd  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedncsdau.  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  FSIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Rkcdrd.  ;  include  the  following  address 
which  I  delivered  on  Sunday.  April  7. 
1946.  on  the  occasion  of  the  laying  of 
the  come  rtstcne  of  the  Hebrew  Academy, 
in  Cleveland.  Ohio: 
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phll  laophy. 
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hhppy   to   participate   In   the  laying 
cornerstone  of   the  Hebrew  Academy, 
cularly    happy    because,    as   I   am 
Hebrew  Academy  Is  based  upon  a 
'  to  which   I.  as  a  Catholic,  moet 
lubscribe — and    that    philosophy    Is 
is    of    primary    Importance    in 
ediication.     In     accordance     with 
Cat^o^lC8    have,    since    the 
of  our  Nation,  chosen  to  conduct 
school    ■ymii    in    which     that 
religion  wa«  recognized.     It  has 
rostly    venture    for    the    Catholic 
ind    has    taken    large    toll    of    our 
.  but  we  have  gladly  borne 
burden   because  of  the  same  con- 
motivates  those  who  today  are 
the  facilities  by  which  the  bleae- 
igious  training  may  be  brought  to 


wl  ich 


im  )ortance 


of  loltyion   in   education 
was     rveoffBlzed     in     these 
even    before   the    adoption   of 
ution.     It  should   Ije   noted    that 
Ordinance  if  1787  made  provision 
maintenance  of  schools  because  re- 
and   knowledsre   are   neces- 
government  and  happincai  of 
I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
rell^ion  can   be  left  out   of  the 
of  any  acbool.     Such  action  as- 
tkirit  the  things  of  God  are  not  as 
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essential  to  human  well-being  as  are  the 
things  of  the  world.  I  hold  not  only  with 
Cathclics  and  many  Protestants,  but  with 
those  who  honor  me  today  by  inviting  me 
to  take  part  in  theu-  ceremony,  that  religion' 
Is  too  important  in  human  life  to  be  treated 
as  a  mere  accessory  of  living.  AH  of  us  here 
today  share  the  conviction  that  religion  is  of 
the  very  warp  and  woof  of  life  and  must. 
therefore,  be  the  very  warp  and  woof  of 
edtication.  Our  relationship  with  Ood  is  the 
basis  of  every  other  relationship  and  our  lives 
have  meaning  only  in  reference  to  our 
Creator  and  to  his  will. 

It  has  been  weU  said  that  better  times  await 
the  coming  of  better  men.  We  will  never 
reconstruct  society,  shaken  to  its  foundations 
by  two  recent  wars,  until  we  reconstruct  the 
Individual.  That  reconstruction  must  be 
done  through  education — en  education  which 
provides  a  preparation  for  a  healthy  family 
life,  for  frvitful  living  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  community,  the  economic  grcup.  the  Na- 
tion, and  in  the  world. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to 
quote  the  newly  elevated  cardinal  of  Detroit, 
Cardinal  Mooney.  who  spoke  on  the  occasion 
of  bis  return  from  Rrme  on  the  need  of  re- 
ligious education  in  a  democracy: 

"The  maintenance  of  this  sound  position 
(set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence) will,  in  a  democracy,  depend  not  only 
upon  the  Government  but  en  the  people. 
Indeed,  it  will  depend  upon  one  thing  more 
than  all  else — a  highly  cultivated  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  in  the  mass  of  cur  citi«nry 
and  a  sincere  disposition  to  follow  that  sense 
In  our  Nation  and  its  component  parts — in 
the  Government,  and  In  the  people,  in  rich 
and  poor,  in  employer  and  employee  alike. 

"Practically  no  people  has  kept  a  clear  hold 
on  these  priic.ples  of  right  and  wrong  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  revealed  reli- 
gion. 

•Experience  forbids  us  to  expect  that  re- 
ligious principle  can  be  generally  Inculcated 
In  any  other  way  than  the  way  in  which  the 
principles  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
are  inculcated— that  is.  by  formal  education 
which  fits  Uito  the  school  training  a  child 
receives. 

No  nation  was  ever  blessed  with  the 
maintenance  of  religious  principlet.  in  ita 
citizens  unless  iti  educational  system  made 
possible  the  insUuctlon  of  children  ui  the  re- 
ligion of  their  parents  ■' 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  these 
truths  be  emphasized  at  the  present  time, 
when  there  are  so  many  charges  abroad  that 
we  have  largely  failed  to  develop  adequate 
education  for  citizenship.  All  these  who  be- 
lieve in  the  importance  of  religion  in  our 
democracy  miist  insist  over  and  over  again 
that  knowledge  is  not  virtue.  Without  char- 
acter, knowiedge  may  become  a  menace,  and 
character  to  something  that  resides  in  the 
Will.  It  Involves  the  du-x-ipUne  of  Impulse 
and  emotion  and  guiirantees  that  conduct 
will  accord  with  principle.  It  develops  with 
the  strengthening  of  the  v/ill.  and  Is  brought 
to  perfection  under  the  influence  of  high 
Ideals. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  It  is  my  hope 
that  within  the  walls  which  will  soua  arise 
where  we  now  are  standing,  that  you  will 
develop  such  character  in  the  studenu  who 
will  throng  here  for  enlightenment.  I  hope 
that  they  will  learn  to  abhor  hostility  to 
others  because  of  race  or  color  or  religion  or 
economic  status.  I  hope  that  thry  will  learn 
tolerance  and  understanding  and  generosity 
and  kindness  and  patience  and  courte«y  to- 
ward all.  regardless  of  any  contrary  cunsld- 
eration. 

1  am  convinced  that  what  there  is  of  great- 
ness in  America  has  come  from  training  .«uch 
as  this.  Men  of  ail  race*,  of  all  nationalities. 
have  set  up  for  thenvselves  a  society  In  which 
differences  do  not  count.  To  be  sure,  this 
unity  is  itill  far  from  perfect.  Discrim- 
inations are  still  practiced  Segregation  has 
not     completely     disappeared.     Distlnctkjna 


are  still  observed  but  we  have  pone  n  long, 
long  way  and  have  proved  that  the  accident 
of  birth  really  does  not  matter,  and  that 
individuals  who  live  close  together,  who  min- 
gle daily  with  one  another,  come  to  achieve, 
bit  by  bit.  a  sense  of  common  Interest  and 
reach  a  community  of  Ideals  and  aspirations. 
If  we  are  to  progress  further  toward  the 
Ideal  America,  we  must  reaffirm  our  faiih 
in  the  importance  of  religion  in  our  national 
life.  We  are  striving  de^^perately  to  bring 
about  a  luilversal  acceptance  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  truth  and  Justice  that 
must  govern  the  actions  of  individuals  and 
nations  if  there  1«  to  be  peace  in  the  world. 
Before  we  can  do  this,  we  must  have  achieved 
that  objective  in  our  own  national  life  and 
that.  I  submit,  we  cannot  do  unless  we 
multiply  such  schools  as  this  in  which  those 
principles  are  woven  into  the  very  texture 
of  the  students'  lives,  and  that  is  why  I 
rejoice  thiit  another;,  school  is  being  builc'ed 
which  shall  give  first  importance  to  th'.« 
task.  What  America  stood  for.  what  Amer- 
ica strove  for.  what  America  lou^•ht  for.  has 
neither  reality  nor  substance  apait  from  be- 
lief in  God.  Wc  talk  much  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  only  in  schools  such  rs 
th.s  are  we  taught  that  men  are  brothers 
only  because  they  have  a  common  father  in 
heaven.  We  riilaie  on  the  sacrednecs  of  the 
human  personality,  but  only  in  schools  such 
as  this  are  we  told  that  men  are  sacred  be- 
cause they  are  fashioned  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  We  denounce  the  tyrants 
and  the  totaliiarlans  in  the  name  of  human 
Ut)erty.  Only  in  »:hools  such  a.«  this  are  we 
taught  that  human  liberty  can  exut  only  on 
condition  that  we  recogni«  the  authority  of 
God  and  the  supremacy  of  His  law. 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
cr 

HON.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NOKTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  18  (Icoiilative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-^k 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Answer  to  Mr.  Hood'  published 
in  The  Detroit  News  of  March  3.  1946. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANSWER  TO   Ml.    HOOD 

Answering  the  arguments  of  opponents  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  our  favorite  ex- 
erc.»e.  though,  cousidermg  their  quality,  not 
one  calculated  to  give  anybody  much  of  an 
intellectual  work-out. 

At  the  Senate  hearings,  a  Mr  Hood,  of  the 
American  Short  Line  Railroad  Association, 
told  the  committee  the  Government  is  wrong 
In  urging  the  seaway  as  vital  to  defense. 

He  said  the  seaway's  "circuitous,  seasonal 
and  limited  transportation  Is  not  adapted  to 
the  fighting  of  a  war  at  high  tempo." 

We  wonder  how  he  would  explain  the  part 
played  by  the  seaway— or  such  of  it  as  is  now 
open — In  the  recent  war. 

If&ybe  that,  in  his  view,  was  not  a  war  at 
••high  tempo.  ■  It  would  not  have  had  any 
tempo.  ho«T\er.  w.th  ruitous.  sea- 

sonal  and   limited   t:  i,-   provided 

by  the  Great  Lakes,  en  which  the  whole  Allied 
world  depended  for  its  steel  and  for  miKh  at 
its  food. 

Nor  could  that  war  have  been  won  without 
the  intensive  use  of  the  Great  Lakes-St.  Law- 
rence route  for  shipments  to  the  batUefronta 
abroad. 
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It  would  have  been  won  a  lot  quicker.  In- 
deed, had  It  not  been  necessary  to  break  cargo 
and  resort  to  rail  shipment  to  move  goods 
past  the  5C  miles  of  rapids,  which  need  only 
be  flooded  out  by  power  dams  to  open  the 
seaway  all  the  way  from  Duluth  to  the 
Atlantic. 

Is  It  Just  possible  that  some  of  Mr.  Hood's 
short-line  railroads  were.,  and  are.  profitably 
busy  at  that  St.  Lawrence  Rapids  bottle- 
neck? 


The  New  York  Po$t  Office  in  War  Time 
and  Postwar  Time 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Spf^aker.  during  the 
past  4  years,  the  Honorable  Albert  Gold- 
man, postmaster,  and  his  staff  at  the  New 
York  Post  OfBce.  performed  most  out- 
standing and  meritorious  tasks,  not  alone 
maintaining  satisfactory  service  to  the 
millions  of  patrons  they  serve,  but  handl- 
ing, distributing  and  preparing  for  on- 
ward dispatch  millions  and  millions  of 
letters,  parcels,  and  other  mail  articles 
for  members  of  the  United  States  Army 
overseas. 

It  has  been  freely  admitted  by  those  in 
position  to  know,  that  the  mail  service  to 
and  from  the  members  of  our  armed 
forces  was  the  greatest  morale  builder 
provided.  On  practically  all  occasions, 
"mall  call"  took  precedence  over  "mess 

call". 

The  peak  of  this  great  mail  handling 
,  task  occurred  last  fall  when  during  the 
period  September  15  to  November  15 
more  than  48.000.000  Christmas  parcels 
were  di.stribulPd  and  placed  into  2,770,- 
927  sack5,  with  each  sack  labeled  to  a 
respective  Army  unit,  and  all  turned  over 
to  the  Army  for  dispatch  overseas. 

The  handling  of  those  Christmas  par- 
cels was  a  colossal  accomplishment.  And 
yet.  such  stupendous  mail  handling  jobs 
were  being  accomplished  all  through  the 

war. 

During  March  1945  the  average  number 
of  letters  distributed  daily  at  the  New 
York  pos*  office  for  the  Army  overseas 
was  2  413  030  air-mail  letters.  1.284.000 
ordinary  letters,  and  628.000  V-mail  let- 
ters. And,  250.000  parcels,  and  more  than 
l.OOO.COO  newspapers  and  other  prints 
were  also  being  handled  daily. 

PosUl  service  is  not  a  one-way  propo- 
sition. Large  quantities  of  mail  origi- 
nated at  our  Army  post  offices.  An  aver- 
age of  1.500.000  letters  were  received  at 
New  York  each  week  by  way  of  steamers; 
500  000  air-mail  letters  every  day  by  way 
of  Army  bombers,  and  processed  V-mail 
tetters  averaged  more  than  500.000  a 
day. 

The  personnel  of  more  than  500  Army 
post  offices  or  APOs  had  their  mail  ad- 
dressed care  of  Postmaster,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 

Following  cessation  of  hostilities,  our 
boys  and  girls  overseas  sent  back  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  packages  contain- 
ing souvenirs  of  the  war  or  of  their  trav- 
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els.    The  volume  at  times  was  so  great 
that  facilities  were  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

New  York's  postmaster  had  the  addi- 
tional task  of  seeing  to  it  that  required 
operating  supplies  were  provided  all  these 
APO's.  so  that  they  could  be  operated  ef- 
ficiently. During  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1945,  the  value  of  the  postage 
stamps  and  stamped  envelopes  sold  at 
these  APO's  totaled  more  than  $38,000.- 
000.  More  than  11.837,000  money  orders 
were  issued  at  these  overseas  Army  post 
offices  during  the  year,  and  their  amounts 
exceeded  $605,000,000. 

There  were  also  assigned  to  the  New 
York  post  office  more  than  4.000  Naval 
po.st  office  units  located  on  warships — 
large  and  small,  and  at  naval  installa- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world.  These 
Naval  units  did  a  postal  business  of  $3,- 
364,715  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  a 
money-order  business  which  involved  the 
issue  of  4.251.610  money  orders  with  an 
aggregate  value  of  $209,658,913.10. 


Stahis  of  the  Shippers'  Conference  of 
Greater  New  York 


In  view  of  the  testimony  previously  ad- 
mitted Into  the  record,  we  respectfully  ask 
that  this  letter  be  Incorporated  in  the  record, 
and  that  the  testimony  submitted  by  the 
undersigned  be  accepted  at  lt«  lace  value 
without  discount. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  E.  Mace, 
Ftrsf  Vice  Chairmon. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  April  18  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  Shippers'  Confer- 
ence of  Greater  New  York. 

There  being  no  objeciion.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Shippers'  Confep.enck  or 

Greater  New  Yorjc. 

April   15,  1946. 
Hon.  Homer  E.  Capehaet. 

Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart:  Since  I  testified 
before  your  committee  March  20,  on  behalf 
of  the  Shippers'  Conference  of  Greater  New 
York,  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Bulwinkle 
bill,  public  reports  have  indicated  that  your 
committee  has  received  testimony  to  the  ef- 
fect that  little  if  any  consideration  should 
be  given  to  organizations  such  as  ours,  l)e- 
cause  the  railroads  make  a  practice  of  domi- 
nating them  through  financial  support  or 
otherwise. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  membership  of  the 
Shippers'  Conference  of  Greater  New  York. 
April  10,  I  was  instructed  to  write  this  letter 
to  inform  you  that  under  our  constitution 
our  membership  is  confined  entirely  to  ship- 
pers and  representatives  of  shippers.  Our 
organization  Is  financed  entirely  by  mem- 
bership dues  received,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  odd  dollars  received  as  interest  on  bank 
deposits  and  war  bonds.  The  conference 
receives  no  revenue  whatever  from  either 
the  railroads,  the  steamslilp  lines,  the  motor 
lines,  the  air  lines,  or  the  pipe  lines. 

The  testimony  submitted  on  behalf  of  this 
organization  was  compiled  without  any  as- 
sistance whatever  from  any  transportation 
agency  and  no  transportation  agency  par- 
ticipated in  any  way  in  paying  the  expense 
of  our  witness  in  appearing  before  your  com- 
mittee. 


The  Wolcott  Amendment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  18,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  are  making 
statements,  which  are  being  widely 
echoed  in  the  press,  that  the  Wolcott 
pricing  amendment  to  the  Price  Control 
Act  means  a  guaranteed  profit  to  every 
producer  and  distributor  on  every  article 
made  and  sold. 

The  amendment  does  not  guarantee  a 
profit  to  every  producer  and  dist'-ibutor. 
What  it  does  is  to  direct  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  fix  price  on  a 
commodity  so  that  the  majority  of  the 
producers  and  distributors  ol  that  com- 
modity have  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
profit.  It  does  the  same  thing  for  dis- 
tributors. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Stabilization  Act  oi  194^  or  the 
Emergency  Price  Contrr!  Act.  as  amended, 
no  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or 
maintained  for  any  commodity  below  a  price 
which  will  reflect  to  the  producers  and  proc- 
essors and  distributors  (including  retailers) 
of  such  commodity  the  surr.  oi  ( 1 )  the  cur- 
rent co.st  of  producing  ind  procc;;sing  and 
distributing  such  commodity  as  determined 
by  the  established  commercial  accounting 
practices  of  the  indUjt.T.  and  (2)  a  reason- 
able profit  thereon. 

This  amendment  will  force  OPA  to 
cease  its  industry-wide  pricing  methods. 

It  will  direct  the  agency  to  fix  prices 
so  that  a  commodity — which  is  defined 
in  the  Price  Control  Act  as  commodities, 
articles,  products,  materials,  and  serv- 
ices— will  include  conversion  and  dis- 
tribution costs  for  the  majority  of  an 
industry  and  a  reasonable  profit  added 
to  the  conversion  costs. 

At  present.  OPA  pricing  standards  are 
on  an  industry-wide  ba.sis.  Most  indus- 
tries are  multiple-product  indu-stries, 
that  is.  they  make  a  number  of  com- 
modities. 

An  example  is  the  packing  indu-stry. 
This  industry  not  only  processes  meats, 
it  manufactures  other  foods.  Many 
firms  in  the  industry  produce  fats  and 
oils.  Some  have  activities  which  are  not 
related  to  the  packing  of  meat. 

Many  packers,  particularly  small  pack- 
ers, have  found  themselves  losing  money 
on  their  operations.  They  went  to  OPA 
for  relief.  OPA  told  them  that  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole,  taking  into  account 
all  its  activities,  was  making  more  money 
than  it  made  in  the  1936-39  base 
period.  Therefore,  the  packers  who  were 
losing  money  on  their  operations  had  no 
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recourse.  Some  went  out  of  business. 
The  majoity  operated  at  a  loss  and  the 
black  mai  ket  flourished. 
This  ofer-all  approach  by  OPA.  an 
hat  has  penalized  many  busi- 
i  firms,  has  curtailed  produc- 
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if  an  industry  could  not 

on  a  particular  commodity, 

stopped  making  it.  or  re- 

so  that  the  article  be- 

'  example  is  in  textiles. 
.  ...;    u?A  pricing  methods,  it 
Is  profitable  to  produce  reason- 
ed shirts  and  shorts.     But  it  is 
to  produce  high-priced  shirts. 
]  ts,  and  the  like,  and  to  put  the 
0    other    comparatively    high- 
ifcthing.    The  public  has  to  buy 
i-priced  goods  or  do  without, 
inflation. 

Icott  amendment,  if  adminis- 
he  spirit  in  which  it  is  written, 
,  a  stop  to  this  .^ort  of  thing. 

for   example,   the   industry 

e  a  ceiling  which  would  assure 

ty  of  the  producers  of  beef 

cf  processing  the  beef  and  a 

addition. 

ent.  OPA  fixes  prices  for  an  in- 
determining    the    industry's 
average  processing  costs  and  adding  a 
profit  to   hese  costs. 

Th?  \\oIcctt  amendment  would  place 
OPA  pric  ing  on  a  commodity  basis. 

The  O  'A  would  determine  an  indus- 
try's aveia??  conversion  costs  for  a  com- 
modity. This  would  include  the  cost  of 
the  rr.  plus  the  costs  cf  ;:  ng 

it.    Ti;.  .  _    ^  of  the  incfBcient  ^ rs 

would  no   be  covered  at  all. 

No."  wculd  t'  (ble  profit  mean 

a  profit  iDr  Hi.  in  the  industry. 

Some  m:  jiit  operate  at  a  loss  even  if 
th?y  soldjat  ceiling  price. 


OPA    ErCLOUDS    ISSUE 


tomary.  OPA  I.'?  beclouding  the 

0    Administration    spokesmen 

g  the  familiar  cry — the  ruinous 

nflation. 

C(  ngressmen  are  asking:   "How 

;et  foods  produced  unless  we 

profitable  to  produce  them?" 

as   no   logical   answer   to   this 


p:a:ns  the  259  to  137  vote  for 
tt  amendment. 

minds  of  many  Congressmen, 
tt  amendment  dees  not  go  far 

not  disturb  the  base  period, 
hich  is  used  by  OPA  to  deter- 


r;cd  was  a  pretty  poor  one  for 

13  a  whole. 

the  Wolcctt  amendment  do 
the  OPAs  industry  earning 


:his  standard,  the  OPA  tries  to 
try  to  the  dollars  and  cents 
profits  m^de  in  the  199(1-39  period. 

this.  OPA  has  to  reduce  the 

ijrcfit  per  unit  allowed  since  in- 

roducing  much  more  than  it  did 


3) 


has  Its  way.  all  corporate  profits 
less — after  taxes — than  $3,500,- 
rhls  wculd  be  true  even  though 


the  volume  of  business  is  more  than  twice 
as  great  as  it  was  in  1936-39. 

But  the  Wolcott  amendment  does  put 
an  end  to  a  system  which  is  curtailing 
production  and  penalizing  business. 

It  is  a  sound  and  sensible  amendment. 


Status  of  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  18  ilegUlatire  day  of 
Tuesdau.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  CAPEHAP.  f.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consen*  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Association  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COMMEXCZ     AKO     iNDrTTlT 

Association  or  Niw  York, 
.Vfir  York.  N.  Y.,  April  10.  1946. 
Hon.  HoMCB  E  Capihast. 

Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Capehart  Some  of  the  testi- 
mony reported  to  iiave  been  Riven  before 
your  committee  in  it«  current  hearings  on 
the  Bui  winkle  bill  (H.  R.  2536)  may  have 
created  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  the 
relations  which  exist  between  the  railroads 
and  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Acsoclatlon 
of  New  York.  Inc.  According  to  published 
accounts.  It  has  been  -rnred  fhit  the  rail- 
roads exercise  a  e  over 
many  chamhf  r>  n:  _  ■  r  com- 
mercial or.  ns  through  the  medium  of 
financial  It  also  has  been  stated 
that  the  r  -  had  paid  the  expenses  of 
representatives  cf  some  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  shtpp«»r«'  r«*nres«'nt.»tlves  when 
appearlnt;  at  ittee  hear- 
ings, and-  thn  ■  such  wit- 
nesses should  be  discounted  tor  that  reason. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  place 
squarely  before  your  committee  the  facts  In 
this  respect  Insofar  as  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Association  of  New  York.  Inc..  Is 
concerned.  On  March  20.  1946.  George  E. 
Mace,  manager  of  our  transportation  bureau, 
testified  before  your  commute*  on  behalf  of 
this  association  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

I  have  had  a  check  made  of  our  records  and 
It  discloees: 

1.  That  the  financial  support  of  all  rail- 
roads foreign  as  well  as  United  States  car- 
riers, amounts  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
revenues  of  Commerce  and  Industry  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York.  Inc ,  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

2.  That  the  entire  expense,  of  our  efforts  to 
make  known  our  views  on  the  Bulwtnkle  bill, 
or  on  any  other  legislation  In  which  we  ex- 
pressed an  interest,  either  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  In  the  Senate,  was  paid 
and  borne  by  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association  of  New  York. 

3.  That  In  no  Instance  was  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  expense  passed  on  to  the 
railroads  or  to  any  other  iorm  r*  transporta- 
tion. 


It  Is  our  belief  that  the  generaUtles  which 
have  been  publicized  in  some  quarters  entitle 
us.  with  fairness,  to  have  this  explanation 
made  a  part  of  your  committees  record  In 
these  hearings,  so  proper  weight  may  be 
given  to  the  testimony  submitted  on  our  be- 
half. Accordingly,  we  respectfully  ask  that 
this  be  done. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Thomas  Jettetson  Miltt. 

Secretary. 


Enlisted  Men  Got  Cheated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

HF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mojiday,  April  IS.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Milwaiikee  Journal  of  January 
6.  1946: 

E.NLI.ST13)    MEN    COT    CHEATED 

In  the  matter  of  terminal  leaves  for  vet- 
erans quitting  the  service,  there  has  been  the 
most  fiagrant  discrimination  between  com- 
missioned officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Officers  ready  for  demobilization  are  per- 
mitted to  take  terminal  leaves,  up  to  120 
days,  figured  on  the  basis  of  accumulated 
service  leaves  which  they  have  not  previously 
used  This  Is  fair  enough.  It  is  like  a  civilian 
employee  getting  credit  for  vacations  which 
he  w.-is  unable  to  take  because  of  the  press 
of  urgent  duties.  While  the  officer  Is  still 
technically  In  the  service  and  getting  service 
pay.  he  is  permitted  to  return  to  his  home, 
don  civilian  clothes,  and  take  a  Job.  At  the 
end  of  hi&  terminal  leave,  he  gets  hts  fin.il 
discharge 

Bi.it  enlisted  men  have  not  been  given  ter- 
minal leaves,  nor  pay  In  lieu  of  unused  leaves. 
If  they  did  not  or  could  not  take  their  leaves 
before  they  reached  the  separation  center, 
they  simply  lost  out.  So  there  Is  no  wonder 
that  this  has  been  a  sore  point  with  the  re- 
turning enlisted  veteran?. 

The  complaints  have  reached  Congrcn.  and 
there  are  five  bills  now  in  the  two  Houses 
that  would  rectify  the  situation  and  eradi- 
cate such  indefensible  discrimination.  They 
would  provide  for  terminal  leave,  or  pay  in 
lieu  of  terminal  leave  for  enlisted  men.  But 
not  one  of  the  bill- 
floor  for  action,  and  ■ 
no  great  enthusiasm  for  quick  actioiif 

The  expense,  of  course,  would  be  large.  A 
Sena-te  committee  heard  an  estimate  that  the 
total  would  run  to  •3.000.000.000  or  more. 
That  approximates  the  total  yield  of  the  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  in  1940.  or  about  $60  for 
every  family  In  the  United  States. 

But  if  the  sum  total  of  expense  seems 
huge  and  cannot  be  treated  casually  even  m 
times  of  colossal  Federal  expenditures.  It  can 
be  argued  that  a  single  additional  week  of 
war  wculd  have  cost  more.  Or,  if  demobili- 
zation had  been  more  orderly  and  less  pre- 
cipitate, which  many  observers  feel  might 
have  been  wiser,  the  additional  pay  to  the 
servicemen  might  well  have  run  beyond  the 
two  billion  mark. 

Costly  or  not.  the  terminal  leave  bill  only 
meets  an  obligation  which  must  not  be 
evaded,  and  from  which  there  is  no  decent 
escape.  It  Is  In  no  sense  a  gratuity,  but  sim- 
ple justice  and  equity  to  millions  who  served 
this  country  In  Its  hour  of  need.  The  duty 
of  Congress  in  the  matter  is  plain. 
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State  Department  in  an  Atomic  Age 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

OF   CALlFonNI\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undt  r  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  article 
in  the  Ntw  Yurk  Times  of  April  10.  1946. 
on  the  Research  and  Intelligence  Unit  of 
the  State  Department. 

If  the  State  Department  is  to  do  what 
wf  all  hope  and  expect  it  will  do  in  the 
field  of  loreisn  relation.s.  it  mui^t  be  mod- 
ernly  equipped.  To  deprive  the  State  De- 
partment ol  a  research  and  intelligence 
divi.sion  is  to  condemn  it  to  the  "horse 
and  bucsy"  stane.  We  cannot  go  back  to 
that  even  if  we  would.  It  would  be  like 
a  chick  trying  to  climb  back  into  its  egg. 

The  article  follows: 

INTEIXICCNCE      FUND     rOR      BTRNES      BARRED 

HouFE  Money  Committie  Calls  Work  or 
pKoroj-ED  Unit  Poi.mrAL  and  EroNOMic  Re- 

rORTTNC— CrLTtTlE    PROGRAM    Is    CCT— ESTI- 
MATES  or    (oMMmcr    and   JfDunARY    Also 
pARKo  IN  Attack  on  Spcndj.nc  Psychology 
Washington.   April  9.— The  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  voted  today  to  deprive 
the  Intelligence  Unit  of  the  State  Department 
of   its  cntlr?  appropriation  of  »4. 150,136  for 
1947.     gciKite  p:u;,sai.;p  of  this  cut  would  not 
only  kill  the  ii  fc  proprnm  but  would 

knock  out  am.  .  ■  p  of  the  National  In- 
telligence Authority  created  by  the  President 
on  January  22 

The  committee  took  the  view  that  the  In- 
tellipence  work  would  amount  to  political 
and  economic  reporting  and  should  be  per- 
formed by  other  established  units  of  the 
State   Department. 

A  report  vus  current  that  pressure,  orig- 
inating in  some  official  circles  opposed  to  a 
fcrowth  of  State  Department  Intelligence  ac- 
tivity, influenced  the  committee.  Secretary 
Byrnes  a£ked  tlie  committee  for  the  appro- 
priation on  February  16. 

There  was  confidence  In  some  official  cir- 
cles that  the  appropriation  would  be  restored 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  or  in  the  Senate. 
It  ai'peat'd  to  be  well  established  that  the 
committee  was  not  influenced  by  recent  alle- 
gations made  by  Representative  May,  chair- 
man of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  that 
Col.  Alfred  McCormack,  formerly  a  corpora- 
tion lawyer  of  New  York,  was  employing  offi- 
cer'- witli  pro-Soviet  sympathies  in  the  State 
Deparimenl  intelligence  group  which  be 
heads. 

Representative  Mat  has  not  taken  up 
Colonel  McCormack's  challenge  to  withdraw 
his  charges  or  Investigate  Colonel  McCor- 
mack's staff.  Colonel  McCormack  brought 
to  the  State  Department  several  officers 
■creened  for  General  Staff  service  who  had 
served  with  him  in  the  Military  IntclUgeuce 
Service  of  the  War  Department. 

ANOTHEK   CNrr  80CCESTE0 

The  committee  made  this  comment  In 
killing  the  fund: 

•If  a  separate  unit  Is  needed  within  the 
Department  to  analyze  and  correlate  the  in- 
formation received  from  missions  abroad. 
such  a  unit. may  be  created  with  the  per- 
sonnel that  had  been  allowed  generally  for 
the  departmental  and  field  services." 

The  Research  and  Intelligence  Unit,  as  the 
State  Department  agency  is  called,  was  buUt 
up  partly  on  units  of  the  defunct  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  a  wartime  world-wide  In- 
telligence organization.  It  has  approxi- 
mately 900  employees. 


In  testlfvlng  before  the  committee  Colonel 
McCormack  stated  that  92  of  the  employees, 
with  annual  salaries  totaling  $330,953.  were 
needed  as  the  State  Department's  staff  In 
the  National  Intelligence  Authority.  Under 
th?  Presidential  order  the  State  Department 
and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  staff  the 
Authority,  whose  mission  is  to  coordinate 
and  function  as  a  clearinghouse  for  all  gov- 
ernmental foreign  Intelligence  activities. 

The  over-all  mission  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment agency  was  described  to  the  committee 
8S  follows: 

"The  function  of  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Intelligence  is  to  provide  evaluated  and  posi- 
tive information  on  foreign  countries  as  an 
aid  to  the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  foreign  policy  in  the  Department.  This 
Office  consists  of  the  following  Divisions: 
American  Republics  Intelligence;  British 
Commonwealth  Intelligence;  Europe.  Near 
East,  and  Africa  Intelligence;  Far  East  In- 
tellicenre;  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics Intelligence;  International  and  Func- 
tional Intelligence;  and  Map  Intelligence 
and  Cartography." 

In  support  of  his  program  Secretary  Byrnes 
stated : 

"I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  my  belief  that 
this  research  and  Intelligence  service  is  essen- 
tial to  the  modern  conduct  of  pur  foreign 
relations.  We  could  go  back  to  the  period 
when  decisions  were  made  without  adequate 
backpTound  information,  but  this  would  be 
definitely  a  backward  step.  We  now  have  an 
orpanization  which  is  capable  of  bringing  to- 
gether and  analyzing  all  the  information 
bearing  on  a  particular  subject." 


This  Is  the  shabby  treatment  given  by 
the  Army  to  war  veterans.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  no  wonder  that  GI's  complain  of 
the  brass  and  caste  system  of  the  Army 
especially  when  it  is  new  handed  out  to 
war  veterans  no  longer  obliged  to  swallow 
the  bra.^s  and  caste  of  the  Army. 

Mr,  Speaker,  such  treatment  does  not 
encourage  young  men  to  join  ,the  Army. 


Army  Still  Uses  Brass  and  Caste  on 
Former  GI's 


"Vengeance  Is  Mine,  Saith  the  Lord" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'HVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  War 
Department  has  35  staff  houses  at  Plum 
Brook  Ordnance  Works  up  in  my  district 
formerly  occupied  by  commissioned  offi- 
cer personnel. 

War  veterans  are  entitled  to  the  first 
right  for  the  occupancy  of  these  houses. 
But  when  the  war  veteran  and  his 
family  trudge  their  way  to  the  Govern- 
ment reservation  to  rent  a  house,  the 
commanding  officer  saj-s  "We  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  renting  of  these  houses, 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  have  the  renting,  but 
as  a  favor  we  will  send  in  your  apphca- 
tion  for  listing." 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  imagine  such 
treatment  with  the  commanding  officer 
sitting  right  in  the  actual  houses  on  the 
reservation  and  tell  the  veteran  he  will 
send  the  application  to  Cincinnati,  some 
25")  miles  away.  Such  inefficiency  and 
rank  treatment  to  the  former  GI,  per- 
mits a  house  in  the  reservation  to  be 
rented  to  a  man  with  an  income  of  $1,003 
a  month  and  not  occupied  by  a  veteran's 
family,  but  actually  in  occupation  by  a 
person  who  never  saw  service  and  who 
also  has  an  income  of  $500  a  month.  In 
other  words  houses  are  occupied  by  per- 
sons having  an  income  of  $1,500  a  month 
while  the  average  veteran  stands  on  the 
street  with  his  family. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  E.  CAPEHART 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  April  18  (legislaiire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  on  April  4,  1946,  by  Rev.  George 
B.  Wood,  rector  of  the  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  in  Austin,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  was  on  Hill  131.  8  miles  north  cf  La 
Hays  du  Pult,  part  of  the  oQensive  that  was 
to  culminate  in  the  break -through^at  St.  Lo. 
The  Five  Hundred  and  Fifth  Parachute  In- 
fantry Regiment  has  Just  taken  the  hill,  and 
at  command  the  boys  had  dug  in  to  hold 
this  high  point  of  ground.  The  enemy  was 
covering  the  hill  with  a  rain  cf  shells,  and 
not  a  head  was  to  be  seen  above  ground. 
Sergeant  Krueger  relaxed,  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket  a  crumpled  piece  of  paper  and  a  pen- 
cil, and  wrote  these  words: 

"DEATH    AND    I 

"Gaunt,  stark,  naked  death. 
What  an  ugly  loaihscmeness  thou  do  possess. 
You  creeping,  crawling,  cancerous  thing. 
In  every  worldly  place  Is  found  your  6t:n3. 

'•Ch.  spare  me  not.  I'm  not  afraid. 
You'll  find  me  easily— all  arrayed 
In  splendid  attire  to  attend  my  grave. 

"Seek  ye  some  other  ripened  fruit. 
Surprise  and  wrest  tliem,  gatlier  your  Icot, 
Your  sicltle,  your  scythe,  mower  of   life — 
I  fear  you  not.  my  armor  is  Christ." 

Sergeant  Krueger  died  6  months  later  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  fighting,  with  ba- 
zooka in  hand,  to  stem  the  advancing  tide 
of  German  Tiger  tanks.  Seigeant  Krue:;er 
was  no  exception;  he  typififs  for  me  the  aver- 
age American  soldier,  fighting  calmly  and 
coolly,  steadily  advancing,  motivated  and 
empowered  by  a  belief  In  the  American  way 
of  life,  founded  in  the  universal  principles 
of  Justice  and  brotherhood.  He  was  a  brave 
warrior  because  there  was  a  united  nation  in 
support  of  him  and  In  support  of  those  four 
great  Ideals  set  forth  by  our  late  Presitent: 
Freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  freedom  from 
fear  and  want. 

But  he  opposed  a  worthy  antagtmlrt  For 
nearly  a  full  year  the  enemy  fought  in  slew 
and  stubborn  retreat  from  the  coast  of  France 
back  to  the  Elbe  River— fought  with  a  zeal 
that  was  reminiscent  of  the  early  Christian 
martyrs  in  its  enthusiastic  response  But 
the  Nazi  motivation  was  a  pagan  one.  founded 
en  thje  mythology  of  the  Teutonic  gods  of 
the  Prussian  forest,  giving  Justice  to  a  select 
few.  brotherhood  to  one  nation.  Everything 
which  the  enemy  had  been  taught  was  a 
denial  of  that  which  the  American  soldier 
bad  been  taught. 
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lin.   Germany.    50    miles    across 

r.  I  saw  that  denial  exemplified 

horrible    form       There    we    ilb- 

of    the    Infamous    concentration 

I   saw   mans   Inhumanity    to 

ed    in    Its    most    cruel    fashion. 

men  who  had  lived  In  their  own 

ir  own  feces  and  vomit — (or  so 

were  then  no  better  than  ani- 

■      ■      ■•  not 

only 

desire  tor  freedom  o(  speech  and 

from  fear  and  want.    To  ail 

■f  c  ur    freedoms"    bad    been 

cculd  then  speak  only  In  wbis- 

cfjuld  not  move  their  lips  in  ob- 

er;    they   cringed   with    fear   at 

e  footstep;   they  were  sick  unto 

of  food.     In  one  b'.  I 

■^    piled   4   and   5    tt 

buiIdltiR   we  could    not    tell    th' 

he  near -dead      Those  who  could 

out.  "Is  the  war  over?     Are  we 

us  food'"     And  we  felt  so  help- 

o(  this  preat  need, 
jf  these  unburled  atrocity  vic- 
nijed  a  ma^w  burial  service  in 
square  l>etore  the  castle  of  the 
Mecklentjert?.  in  which  Protes- 
ic.  and  Jewish  chaplains  partici- 
invitation  and  at  our  command 
German  civilians  attended  this 
inu  ice  I  saw  one  woman 

er  V.  leard  by  my  interpre- 

It  Is  a  disgrace  to  l)e  a  German  ' 
t)ehlnd  me  there  was  a  German 
Ulster    who    only    3    weeks    be- 
If  l}een  released  from  a  cun- 
ramp.  and   he  was  representative 
X)  German  priests,  ministers,  and 
had   been    incarcerated   in   ccn- 
(  amps  b«-  :  their  opposition 

natici.  ilism. 

was  a  man  I  wished  to  tjefnend; 
man  who  was  a  champion  of  the 
unui."    as    was    every    American 
then  w  .  V  id  risked 

iid  sufT<       .  .        .  in  order 

t  speak  ireely  and  worship  free- 
privilege  was  denied  me.     Our 
governed   by  the  Army's  strict 
terntzatlcn.  and   I  could   not 
the  back  or  a  cheering  word  to 
had  '     ;   ■  -  Hitler  and  the  Nazi 
cour  y    as    the    American 


hi  t 


noi  fra 


c  n 


:a 
I  ui 


I  found  that  the  politically  adept 

1  ny  had  a  different  approach.    On 

sts  in  the  Russian  zone  in  Berlin 

«e   huge  signs   in   blue  lettering 

red.  and  summarized  they  said. 

)rtie  and  no  but  the  German  people 

arp  was  the  contrast 

n  seemed  to  say  that 

<>ni>   K>Kxl  Ciennan  was  a  dead  German. 

RiTs^^ia  1  Army  had  no  nonfraternization 

The  Russian  soldier  was  told  that 

ternize  with  the  good  German. 

of  the  Soviet  that,  of  course. 

Communist    German.      There    I 

»^re  at  least  consistent  in  our  pol- 

when  we  first  entered  Berlin  the 

remains   from  our   Army   meases 

in  Its  etiects.     Last  Augvist.  by 

Jilt.  60  percent  of  the  babies  born 

d^  at  birth,  and  the  Infant  mor- 

parts  of  Germany  today  Is  even 

folly  of  that  policy  was  soon 

dd    foixl    was    Imported    and    dis- 

ihat  there  might  bt  an  average  of 

pt^t    day    per    Individual,    and 

e    saw    bread    appearing    in    the 

s  and  potatoes  on  the  sidewalks 

fie  one  staple  food  which  could 

throughout    Berlin— horse   cheat- 

the  average  number  of  calories 

n  Germany  Is  1.275.  In  contrast 

atlon   diet   of    1.830   calories  as 

experiment  conducted  at  the 

Minnesota  a  year  ago.  and   in 

rast  to  the  dally  diet  of  3  3C0 

itie  American  cltlscn.    And  again 


In  history  the  holy  Innocents  are  slaughtered 
In  the  name  (;I  Christ  and  the  jieace  of  God. 
and  it  surpasses  all  unders' 

This.  then,  is  the  spirit  (  .  ocupatloo 

policy — the  occupation  policy  of  a  supposedly 
Christian  Nation     It  was  displayed,  perhaps. 
In  even  greater  cruelty  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Holy   Nativity   when    the   American    soldiers 
were  denied  the  privilege  of  boklini;  Christ- 
mas  Iren.  wr  i- 

ten-  .  out  ol  a 

.IS.  tuu.  was  at  ■  r 

-  .^rmv  and  at  t :  a 

when  Chris'iatu«  e\  -  are  expected  to 

express  sentiments  ...  .......icrhood  and  good 

will  to  their  fellow  men. 

What  Is  the  reaction  of  the  German  people? 
I  know  the  reaction  of  the  German  cleri?y 
who   fought    so    valiantly    against    !'  n. 

Bishop     Wurm.     he.id     of     the     E  .il 

("lurch,  and  cue  of  these  martyrs   ?  It 

I-  r.ot  good  when  people  say     Now  v.  :  g 

that  Goebbels'  propaganda  predicted  wilt  be 
brought  abcut  '  The  Church  cannot  b« 
drawn  into  this  terrible  cycle  of  vengeful- 
ness  ■■  And  the  people  who  are  haunted  by 
fear  and  dying  of  want  at  the  rate  of  4  000 
a  day  in  Berlin,  whut  are  t'  You 

can  see  It   In  their  faces.  ..  ..sten. 

you  can  hear  the  bitter  Joke.  Hitler  cured 
us  of  national  socialism;  Stalin  cured  us  of 
communism:  and  now  the  Americans  are 
curing  us  tf  democracy  ■■  Never  has  the 
world  seen  a  harder  peace  forced  on  fellow 
men.  Never  has  ine  world  seen  vengeance 
and  Tlndlctivetie*.s  so  cruellv  expressed  Hit- 
ler called  on  C  of 
concentration  c  a; 
we  have  called  on  tiixl  le 
whole  German  Nation  -i  ;'.p 
where  the  grim  reapers  of  famine  and  pesti- 
lence are  gathering  a  great  harvest 

Our  policy  makers  in  Washington  tell  us 
that  this  is  the  will  and  desire  of  t!  *  ri- 
can  people     They  point  to  a  Gallup  n 

last  December  m  which  over  50  pcrcc;.;  of 
the  American  people  were  supposed  to  have 
said  that  we  are  not  being  tough  •  n 

the  German  Nation.     I  cannot  be.  ..it 

this  Is  true  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  of  this  widespread  starva- 
tion of  wtmen  and  children  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Ameri'  :  ^  pie  have  so 
departed  from  their  c  .  and  Jewish 
heritage  that  they  i.o  longer  knew  The  mean- 
ing of  Ju.'-tice  and  mercy  We  are  not  gods. 
Vengeance  is  not  curs.  "Vengeance  Is  Mine, 
salth  the  Lord.  I  will  repay.  If  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him.  If  be  thirst,  give  blm 
drink." 

But  what  about  the  rest  of  the  world?  The 
other  day  a  friend  of  mine  said.  "After  the 
First  World  War  we  had  the  hate  of  our 
enemies;  now  we  have  the  hate  of  tx)th  our 
enemies  and  our  allies "  And  that,  sadly 
enougb.  Is  true — true  because  the  world  sees 
America  a«  an  oasis  of  abundance  In  the 
midst  of  a  desert  of  famine  It  is  difficult  for 
the  well-fed  and  the  well-clothed  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  suffering  of  a  hungry  and  cold 
world  Sensitivity  to  suffering  comes  from  a 
personal  experience  The  men  who  were  over 
there  know  what  ti  ^^.    Gj^r  Christmas 

dinners   in   our  cc  i.  ie   homes  did   not 

digest  too  readily  this  year  We  could  re- 
member the  people  in  Prance  who  were  cold, 
whose  children  had  no  milk. 

We  could  remember  the  people  in  Holland 
who  were  allowed  3  ounces  of  meat  per  person 
every  2  weeks  and  whose  main  dish  Is  a  potato 
and  turnip  hash  We  could  remember  the 
people  of  England  who  h.ive  leas  to  eat  now 
than  they  had  during  the  war  itself  becaus* 
they  are  giving  of  their  own  short  rations 
to  the  people  of  the  CTf^Ttrpr  r-  n  nip  with 
hungry  stomachs  and  t  mem- 

ories— memories  of  their  wm-iru  u.i>->  under 
the  ao-called  Nazi  tyranny  These  people  ros* 
as  one  to  fight  with  us  In  the  crxisade  for  lib- 
eration, inspired  by  the  same  "fiur  freedoms" 
which  enwgtlMl  our  own  flcbtlng  men.  They 
were  promised  not  only  freedom  from  fear  of 
the  tyrant,  but  they  were  promised  freedom 


from  jvant  as  well;  yet  today  their  great 
enemv  is  the  tyrant  of  want 

T  an  excuse  a  ye.ir  a?o.    The  fl.Tht- 

In^i  lil  going  on.     We  were  too  busy 

with  the  war  to  feed  the  hungry,  but  now 
there  is  a  growing  ugly  muimur— the  mur- 
mur of  hungry  voices  ascending  up  before  the 
throne  of  God— crying  out  to  God  for  ven- 
geance, a  vt-niseance  not  on  the  German  tyrant 
who   t>  but   on    the   Allied   libemrors 

who  f:  in   but  are  not   feeding  tlirm. 

The  muiiiiur  (or  vei  geance  can  t>e  quelled, 
if  we  will  but  answer  the  cry  for  food  That 
answer  must  be  founded  In  practical  sacri- 
fice, not  in  lofty  sentiments  That  sacrifice 
must  be  made  on  a  national  scale,  and  all 
of    us    must    be    willini;    to    be  share. 

America  n,u*t  return  to  the  r  .;  of  Its 

food.     '  f-an   we  share   both  spirit- 

ually Hi  V  In  the  lunocent  suffering 

of  this  crucilied  world  ■, 

This.  m\  iriends.  is  the  first  and  most  Im- 
portant part  of  making  the  peace.  Here  we 
are  failing,  and  if  we  continue  to  fall  treaties 
will  he  no  avail  This  Is  the  first  and  most 
in.!  '    task  in  winning  the  peace      Ah. 

ye  y.  but  we  cannot   feed   the  whole 

world.  But.  my  friends,  we  cannot  continue 
to  live  in  such  luxury  and  abundance  with 
the  cries  of  the  starved  and  dying  echoing 
and  reechoing  in  our  ears.  The  world  does 
not  ask  us  to  play  the  part  of  Santa  Claus 
God  asks  us  to  play  the  l  and  if  we 

hear  not  His  voice.  He  is  s  to  us  as  a 

nation  In  the  prophetic  terms  of  Judgment 
when  He  says.  "Ver.eeanre  is  Mine.  I  will 
repay." 


American  Veterans  Committee  Endorses 
Recommendation  of  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  for  Set-Aside  of  Surplus 
Property  for  Veterans — Asks  War 
Assets  Administration  To  Expand  FaciU 
■ties  for  Gettinf  Sales  Informabon  to 
Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or   TtXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATmiS 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Congress  and  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration have  l}een  showing  a  greater 
awareness  of  the  rough  road  which  vet- 
erans have  l)een  required  to  travel  in 
order  to  secure  their  fair  share  of  Gov- 
ernment-owned surr' 

The  Houi>e  Small  i  ■;  Committee, 

of  vkhich  I  am  chairman,  has  l>een  work- 
ing with  officials  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration for  several  weeks  past  with 
a  view  to  seqjirlng  l)etter  service  and 
more  equitable  treatment  for  these  small 
businessmen. 

Alt":  we  have  found  War    ' 

Admit     on  officials  very  coop«    i 

in  making  improvements  when  specific 

problems  are  brought  to  their  attrt 

we    have    found    that    veterans    i 
on  local  offices  of  that  agency  have  diffi- 
culty securing   Information   concerning 
first,  the  available  supply  of  the  items  in 
which  they  are  :•  i-d;  secondly,  the 

minimum  quantu...  ...^y  are  expected  to 

buy;  and  thirdly,  the  condition  of  items 
l>eing  offered  for  sale.  Also,  as  has  t)cen 
pointed  out  by  others,  on  certain  tjrpes  of 
scarce  items,  a  disproportionately  large 
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share  of  the  supply  is  taken  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies.  Furthermore, 
we  have  found,  in  mcst  cases,  that  the 
business  needs  of  a  veteran  can  be  only 
partially  taken  care  of  out  of  surplus 
stocks.  As  a  small  ba-^ine-ssman,  he  gen- 
erally needs  help  as  much  on  other  mat- 
ters, such  as  CPA  priorities,  OPA  price 
schedules,  and  financing  as  he  docs  on 
surplus. 

To  remedy  these  problem.s,  we  think 
the  following  changes  are  in  order: 

First.  On  surplus  items  which  are  so 
scarce  that  Federal.  State,  and  local 
agencies  are  draining  off  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  supply,  we  believe  a  reserve 
should  be  set  aside  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  veterans. 

Second.  The  War  A.ssots  Administra- 
tion should  be  prepared  to  make  clear  to 
veterans  who  are  applying  for  surplus 
property  the  following: 

(a)  The  chance  of  the  applicant  ob- 
taining the  requested  item  because  of 
supply  and  because  of  earlier  applica- 
tions already  filed.  It  is  realized  that 
this  cannot  t>e  done  for  every  item  but 
veterans'  applications  have  tended  to 
concentrate  on  certain  surplus  items. 

<b»  The  general  condition  of  the  mer- 
chandise should  l>e  made  clear  to  the 
veteran  so  that  he  is  not  led  to  expect 
that  shoddy  merchandise  is,  in  fact,  new 
merchandise. 

(c)  The  veteran  should  be  told  the 
minimum  quantities  in  which  he  can  rea- 
sonabl:  expect  to  buy. 

Such  Information  can  be  given  to  the 
veteran  at  the  time  he  applies  and  can 
aLso  be  given  to  the  veteran  through  vet- 
erans' organizations  and  through  more 
explicit  public  information. 

Third.  To  as.sist  the  veteran  and  the 
small  busine.ssman  in  filllnR  their  needs 
in  other  directions — priorities  assistance, 
price  schedules,  financing,  and  so  forth— 
our  committee  has  con<^istently  advocated 
the  maintenance  and  building  up.  where 
necessary,  of  a  strong,  small  business 
group  in  the  executive  branch,  which 
would  not  only  be  able  to  represent  the 
Intere.ns  of  .-^mall  bu.siness  in  Wa.'-hing- 
ton  but  which  would  have  well-trained 
field  office  personnel  to  render  the  vet- 
erans and  other  .small  businessmen  real 
on-the-spot  assistance.  Such  offices 
would  help  the  veteran  not  only  on  sur- 
plus matters  but  on  other  matters  which 
are  often  of  equal  Importance  to  him. 

I  took  the  liberty  of  reflecting  the 
foregoing  views,  on  l)ehalf  of  thp  Small 
Business  Committee,  to  representatives 
of  those  veterans'  organizations  which 
have  recently  been  calling  this  problem 
to  the  attention  of  Congress.  It  was  a 
distinct  pleasure,  therefore,  to  receive 
a  letter  from  the  American  Veterans 
Committee,  whlc'  wholeheartedly  en- 
dor«ied  our  r  I     With  permission. 

I  am  appenu  rewith  a  copy  of  the 

letter  received  from  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  which  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  AMntic^N  VrmiAVs' 

Committee  Inc  . 
Wathington.  D.  C.  April  12.  1946. 
De»r  Ripbksewtative  Path  an:  The  AVC  is 
fully  cognizant  of  your  great  Interest  in  the 
quesliuu  of  surplus  property  for  veterans. 


The  AVC  has  had  under  discussion  for  some 
time  the  question  of  veterans'  preference  on 
6U."plus  property,  Tliere  seems  to  be  general 
agreement  that  something  must  be  done  to 
facilitate  the  acquiring  of  surplus  property 
by  veterans  who  wlah  to  opei-ate  thelj;  own 
businesses.  The  present  system,  in  spite  of 
the  commendable  efforts  of  the  War  Assets 
Administration,  is  Just  not  yielding  tlie  prop- 
er resalt.  Standing  in  line  after  hundreds 
of  Fede.al.  State,  and  local  agencies,  veterans 
are  simply  not  getting  the  siuplus  property 
they  need  for  new  businesses. 

The  AVC  would  like  to  recommend  that  re- 
serves of  50  percent  of  certain  surplus  prop- 
ery  items  Ije  set  aside  lor  veteraris.  We  recom- 
mend that  reserves  be  set  up  in  Item.s  in  par- 
ticular demand  among  veterans,  such  as 
motor  vehicles,  office  furniture,  medical  and 
dental  equipment,  business  machines,  main- 
tenance tools,  photographic  supplies,  and 
construction  equipment. 

We  feel  that  th?  reserve  plan  is  the  mof-t 
feasible  means  of  removing  the- present  bot- 
tleneck which  Is  making  surplus  property  dis- 
posal a  farce  as  far  as  the  veteran  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  AVC  understands  that  you  have  been 
Instrumental  In  devising  just  such  a  proposal 
for  setting  up  a  rurplus  property  reser\c. 
Your  proposal  appears  to  he  more  practical 
''than  the  proposal  that  (1)  veterans  t>e  given 
a  complete  priority  over  Government  agen- 
cies or  (2)  a  30-day  moratorium  be  declared 
on  the  disposal  of  all  surplus  property.  I 
don't  see  how  (1) ,  above,  can  work  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Government  agencies  need  bad- 
ly certain  surplus  property  Items.  As  for  (2) 
I  can't  see  how  this  would  help  the  veteran, 
no  matter  what  type  purvey  is  made  since  he 
would  be  left  in  the  same  predicament  after 
the  30-day  period  as  he  was  before. 

In  addition  to  the  reserve  program  dis- 
cussed above  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in 
order  to  make  such  a  plan  work  the  War  As- 
sets Administration  should  have  an  expanded 
Information  program.  Tills  program  would 
make  it  possible  for  the  veteran  to  learn  at 
the  time  he  filed  his  application  what  chance 
he  has  to  obtain  a  requested  Item,  In  view  of 
the  current  supply  and  the  applications  on 
file. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  receiving 
your  reaction  to  these  proposals  and  If  pos- 
sible Introduce  legislation  which  would  in- 
corporate the  recommendations  outlined 
at)ove. 

With  sincere   appreciation   for   your  con- 
tinued interest  In  attempting  to  simplify  and 
clarify  a  difficult  veterans'  problem,  I  am 
Sincerely  youis. 

Chat  Paterson, 
National  Legislative  Representaiiie. 


A  Choice  of  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  17.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  po- 
litical opponent,  criticizing  my  acts  as 
Congressman,  announces,  and  I  quote, 
"My  platform  will  be  common  sense 
and  no  bickering."  Just  as  everyone 
is  against  .sin.  so  all  of  us  should  be 
advocates  of  the  use  of  common  sense  in 
our  individual  and  national  life.     The 


issue  is  clear.  Evidently  the  gentleman 
believes  that  New  Deal  policies  and  the 
administration's  method  of  appljing 
them  have  been  sensible  and  effective. 

In  my  humble  judgment,  these  pohcies 
haye  been  fallacious  and  the  administra- 
tion of  them  designed  to  get  votes  rather 
than  prosperity  and  security  for  either 
our  citizens  or  our  Nation  He  calls  op- 
position to  the  New  Deal  and  its  many 
and  arbitrary  agencies  and  bureaucrats 
bickering.  To  me,  vigorous,  constructive 
criticism  is  desirable  and  necessary  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  a  firm,  common-sense 
basis  for  our  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies. 

Republicans  lo.st  the  last  two  Presi- 
dential elections  and  a  majority  of  the 
congressional  contests  in  1932  and  in 
every  subsequent  election.  Tliey  lost  be- 
cause, as  was  so  accurately  depicted  in 
a  recent  cartoon,  they  just  followed  along 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  New  Deal.  That 
cartoon  showed  the  donkey  wading 
through  deep  snow  up  the  hill  to  the 
White  Hruse.  In  his  wake  was  the  GOP 
elephant,  stepping  carefully  and  in  the 
donkey's  footprints.  The  donkey  was 
saying,  "That  fellow  will  never  pass  me 
so  long  as  he  foUovs  in  my  footsteps." 
Evidently  my  opponent  thinks  the  New 
Deal  policies  are  sensible.  Even  a  casual 
consideration  of  what  has  taken  place 
under  the  New  Deal  shows  the  unsound- 
ness of,  the  lack  of  cornmon  sen.se  in. 
their  program  of  deficit  spending  and 
bureaucratic  control. 

My  oppo.sition  has  been  something 
more  than  bickering.  It  has  been  vocal, 
vigorous,  and  persistent.  It  has  been  ac- 
companied by  constructive  suggestions 
implemented  by  proposed  remedial  legis- 
lation. 

As  an  illustration,  long  before  OPA  was 
born,  I  proposed  the  only  common-sense 
way  of  preventing  inflation,  that  Is,  the 
.stabilization  of  both  wages  and  prices. 
Even  OPA  now  realizes  that  wages  are 
an  inseparable  part  of  prices  and  that, 
when  wages  go  up.  prices  follow.  Un- 
fortunately, price  control  as  adminis- 
tered by  OPA  has  not  prevented  in- 
creased prices — inflation — it  has  given 
us  a  .scarcity  of  many  items. 

The  New  Deal  has  insisted,  even  in 
peacetime,  upon  borrowing  and  spending 
until  it  has  created  a  deficit  of  billions, 
which  the  veterans  and  their  children 
must  shoulder.  It  has  created  3  shortage 
of  butter,  flour,  meat,  shirts,  clothing, 
lumber — a  hundred  and  one  items  here- 
tofore considered  essential  to  our  Na- 
tion's welfare. 

Yesterday,  the  House,  in  an  effort  to 
Insure  production,  drastically  amended 
OPA.  Without  adequate  production  not 
only  will  prices  go  up  but  many  of  us 
will  not  be  able  to  buy  at  all  becaiL<:e  of 
the  scarcity  of  all  those  things  which  go 
Into  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

A  former  President  said  our  men 
should  not  be  sent  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil.  But  they  were.  We  were  told  the 
war  was  being  fought  to  carry  the  "four 
freedoms"  throughout  the  world.  Hitler 
conquered  but  lost  Poland  and  the  Bal- 
kan States.  Today,  those  same  nations 
are  under  the  domination  of  Stalin.    We 
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and  our  al  les  are  now  Interfering  In  the 
Internal  a  fairs  of  other  nattons.  Pew 
of  the  sma  ler  nations  are  free  from  out- 
side domir  ation.  That  policy  does  not 
make  for  'vor'ii  peace  nor  is  it  sensible. 
Do  you  iubscrlbe  to  the  policy  which 
conscripts  the  youth  of  America  from 
their  Jobs  i.nd  schools;  puts  them  into  an 
Interiaatioj  al  police  force,  into  an  In- 
ternationa army,  under  the  command 
of  a  milii  ary  staff,  the  overwhelming 
majority  (f  which  are  neither  citizens 
nor  residents  of  our  country? 

The  flshting  over.  Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  Congress  was  overwhelmed  with  de- 
mands that  our  servicemen  be  brought 
home.  M(  st  of  them  were  brought  home. 
Now  we  c  raft  millions  of  other  young 
American;  for  a  similar  purpose,  force 
them  to  have  their  homes,  their  oppor- 
tunities ir  life,  to  police,  to  rebuild  for- 
eign coun  Ties. 

If  that  service  is  necessary  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world,  then  it  should  be  done 
as  Generj  1  Eisenhower  said — by  volun- 
teers. I  1  oted  to  increase  the  compen- 
sation of  those  in  the  armed  service  so 
that  men  will  volunteer. 

Insistin  t  that  the  Congress  have  first 
In  its  mini  the  welfare  and  the  security 
of  our  Nation  and  of  our  people,  to  me 
Is  commo;  i  sense. 

Have  a  ways  voted  for  measures  to 
strengthe  1  our  national  defense,  and 
Irtf  nd  to  follow  that  course  so  that  we 
may  cont  nue  to  be  the  most  powerful 
Nation  in  all  the  world. 

Then,  and  only  then,  will  our  voice  for 
world  pea  -e  be  heard  and  re.spected. 

It  is  mj  purpose,  as  long  as  I  am  the 
people's  r  presentative.  to  openly,  vigor- 
ou.sjy.  and  with  all  the  strength  I  posse.ss, 
oppose  ru  inous  domestic  policies,  every 
pohcy  wh  ch  tends  to  involve  us  in  for- 
eign wars  To.  at  all  times,  on  all  occa- 
sions. ofTe  ■  what  I  believe  to  be  construc- 
tive Icgislition  which  will  bring  us  in- 
dustrial leace  and  prosperity  here  at 
home,  ketp  us  out  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments wh  ch  lead  to  war. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
trailing  a  ong  after  the  New  D^al  on  a 
me-too  p  oqvam  or  being  a  silent,  ac- 
quiescing meml>er  of  a  "rubber  stamp" 
Congress. 

The  people  speak  through  their  Rep- 
resentativ?s  as  they  did  yesterday  when 
the  Houst  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
told  the  bureaucrats  that  OPA  must 
hereafter  use  a  little  common  sense  and 
good  judgment. 

Tlie  pe  )ple  are  entitled  to  know  the 
views,  no  only  of  those  who  now  rep- 
resent th(  m  in  Congress,  but  of  all  who 
seek  to  re  jresent  them  in  Congress.  Not 
in  broad  glittering  generahties.  not  in 
the  statement  that  a  candidate  is  against 
sin.  in  fa  or  of  common  sense  and  does 
not  want  ;o  bicker,  but  what  that  candi- 
date beli"  ves  and  intends  to  do  upon 
every  vital  issue  in  which  the  people  are 
Interestec .  They  want  to  know,  too, 
whether  1  e  will  make  a  vigorous,  persist- 
ent, and  (  etermined  effort  in  opposition 
to  the  things  his  people  do  not  want; 
whether  he  will  speak  oiK  without  fear 
for  the  piinciples  to  which  they  adhere. 


CAA  Needs  Fandt  for  Towers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

or   WXSCOKSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV» 

Thursday.  Apnl  18.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKl.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRO,  I  Include  the  following  article 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  11, 
1946: 

CAA    NEEDS   rVWaS  FOB  TOWXXS 

A  House  committee  baa  recommended  that 
Congress  deny  Federal  (und«  to  the  CAA  lur 
the  operation  of  control  towers  at  airports. 
The  matter  la  of  importance  to  Milwaukee. 

That  denial  Is  illogical.  Major  air  line* 
are  interstate  and  even  tranaconilnental 
carriers.  Their  landlngi  and  take-ofla  In 
single  communities  are  not  mere  local  mat- 
ters. Panengers  traveling  from  Seattle  to 
New  York,  for  instance,  are  not  Interested  in 
airport  techniques  at  Mlnneapolt?.  Milwau- 
kee, or  elsewhere  along  the  line  except  that 
they  expect  them  to  be  safe 

To  insure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
safety,  every  major  control  tower  in  the 
United  States  should  be  operated  by  the  most 
competent  Federal  agency  that  exists.  The 
towers  are  so  operated  today,  by  the  CAA. 

To  operate  a  tower  means  to  take  posses- 
sion of  It.  It  means  to  install  costly  equip- 
ment In  It.  to  staff  It  with  the  chosen  agency's 
emplpyets.  to  determine  who  may  or  may 
not  enter  it.  and  to  carry  out  all  lt.«'  functions. 

When  a  tower  thus  is  taken  over  by  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Government  should 
pay  for  Its  operations  Travelers  from  Wash> 
Ington.  Montana.   ^'  ta.  elsewhere,  are 

protected  or  enc  ai  .  the  kind  <  f  t^wer 

operation  there  Is  a    .M ..  A.iukee.  f   :  .-e. 

The  responsibility  :     ;-:   ije  wider  '  al, 

and  no  mere  supervisory  endeavors  by  the 
CAA  are  enough.  A  local  community  might. 
In  a  general  way.  conform  with  the  rules,  yet 
be  slovenly  In  its  application  of  them  or  l)« 
flnanclally  unable  to  provide  expert  person- 
nel, or  improved  equipment  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  developed. 

Navigational  aids  In  the  hart)or*  of  the 
United  States,  and  most  forms  of  shipping 
control,  long  have  been  accepted  as  a  Federal 
responsibility  Navigation  guides  and  con- 
trols for  air  trafOc  should  l)e  equally  accepted. 

Ircidentally.   not   merely  re-.  will 

be  affected  if  Congress  refuses  ns 

for  control-tower  operation,  as  eiiAiiei  uaiy 
reported  from  Washington  Rathf^r.  virtually 
all  Cities  having  major  airports  will  suffer. 
That  should  not  be  allowed  to  happen,  the 
Congress  ought  to  overrule  the  recommenda- 
tion by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 


Helping  Our  Senior  Citizens  To  Meet  the 
Higher  Cost  of  Living 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or    CALirOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
this  period  of  high  living  costs  we  have 
recognized  the  need  to  increase  the  in- 
comes of  most  of  the  American  people. 


but  there  is  one  group  which  has  been 
badly  neglected.  Our  senior  citizens 
have  perhaps  the  greatest  right  of  all  to 
expect  an  adequate  Income  since  they 
are  least  able  to  increase  their  Incomes 
through  their  own  earning  power.  A 
splendid  program  for  providing  a  more 
adequate  living  standard  for  our  .senior 
citizens  has  been  developed  by  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Townsend  and  his  orsanizationa  in 
California,  and  I  should  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  these  seven  steps  to  security: 

First.  Old-age  assistance  shall  be  paid 
to  persons  who  qualify  and  who  are  60 
years  of  age  or  over. 

Second.  The  minimum  payment  to  re- 
cipients of  old-age  assistance  and  blind 
aid  shall  be  $60  per  month. 

Third.  The  declared  need  of  every 
said  recipient  of  aged  and  blind  aid  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  $75  per  month  and  no 
deductions  shall  be  made  from  their  re- 
spective grants  until  the  "declared  need" 
of  $75  is  met. 

Fourth.  The  declared  need  and  the 
minimum  payments  made  to  all  recipi- 
ents shall  be  raised  at  least  semiannually 
in  proportion  to  any  increa.ses  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

Fifth.  No  relatives  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  care  of  recipients  of  aid. 

Sixth.  The  legislature  shall  increase 
the  amount  of  personal  and  real  property 
exemptions  allowed  recipients  of  aid  to 
meet  changing  values. 

Seventh.  A  spouse  shall  have  a  de- 
clared need  of  $75  per  month  for  his 
or  her  personal  requirements  from  his 
or  her  net  income  before  being  required 
to  contribute  toward  support  of  hiisband 
or  wife. 


Without  Food  There  Will  Be  No  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  speech 
made  by  Herbert  H. ^Lehman  at  the  din- 
ner given  by  the  National  Citizens  Po- 
litical Action  Committee  on  April  12. 
1946.  in  memory  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reckless  action  taken 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday 
should  be  viewed  again.st  the  words  of 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  recent  Director  of 
UNRRA.  We  cannot  have  peace  just  by 
wishing  for  it.  America  wants  a  demo- 
cratic world.  Well,  we  cannot  have  it 
if  we  ignore  the  staggering  faet  that 
500.000.000  people,  one-fourth  of  the 
earth's  population  today,  are  literally 
threatened  with  famine. 

Inflation  means  soaring  prices.  In- 
flation means  that  UNRRA  and  the  war- 
stricken  countries  can  buy  less  food  with 
their  limited  resources.  Less  food  means 
more  death.    Inflation  inevitably  means 
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depression  and  unemployment  in  this 
country.  It  means  that  Instead  of 
world  economic  stability  we  will  have 
world  economic  chaos,  and  that  certainly 
does  not  insure  peace. 
The  speech  follows: 

During  the  many  years  of  my  close  asso- 
etatlon  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  I  was 
privileged  to  witness  countless  evidences  of 
his  great  courage,  his  high  Idealism,  and  his 
broftd  vision.  His  place  In  history  Is  secure. 
I  iMlleve  that  no  single  quality  In  this  great 
man  Impressed  me  so  deeply  as  his  passionate 
belief  In  the  compelling  need  and  practlca- 
bUlty  of  international  cooperation  and  the 
development  of  realistic  understanding  be- 
tween nations  and  peoples. 

I  have  frequently  marveled  at  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  President  Roosevelt 
and  leaders  of  other  governments  who  In 
the  midst  of  war  conceived  a  world  of  united 
nations.  Thl-s  brave  Ideal  has  already  had 
to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  power  politics 
which,  alas,  has  Inevitably  developed  with 
the  ending  of  the  war.  But,  like  millions  of 
other  men  and  women  throughout  the  world, 
I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  It  Is  only 
by  such  united  association  of  nations  that 
lasting  peace  can  be  achieved.  It  is,  Indeed, 
fitting  that  the  first  organization  created  by 
the  United  Nations  should  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  noble  enterprise  of  giving  help 
to  those  countless  thourands  who  have  been 
subjected  to  the  full  horrors  of  war. 

I  recall  my  talks  with  President  Roosevelt 
early  In  1942  when  he  first  told  me  of  his 
hopes  for  a  Joint  effort  by  all  of  the  united 
and  associated  nations  to  bring  help  to  the 
suffering  peoples  abroad  after  the  war  and 
to  bind  up.  at  least  to  some  extent,  the  cruel 
wounds  of  armed  confiict.  He  told  me  of  the 
efforts  which  were  even  then  l>elng  made  to 
survey  postwar  needs  and  to  take  the  first 
steps  toward  the  setting  up  of  an  adequate 
International  relief  organization.  To  carry  to 
a  successful  consummation  President  Roose- 
velt's hopes  and  Ideals  required  many 
months  of  effort  and  negotiation.  These 
negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Dean  Ache- 
son,  now  Undf?r  Secretary  of  State,  under 
President  Roosevelt's  direction. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  set  up  a  structure 
which   would   meet   the   views  and   needs  of 
44   nations.      It   required   patience   and  tact 
and  perseverance.    Finally,  in  November  1943. 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  representatives 
of  43  other  nations  affixed  their  signatures  at 
the    White    House    to    the    agreement   which 
created   the  United   Nations  Relief   and  Re- 
habilitation Administration,  now  known  the 
world  over  as  UNRRA.     Tills  body  became  the 
first  international  operating  organization  in 
the  history  of  the  world.      As  Director  Gen- 
eriU    of    the    organization.    I    have   had    the 
honor  and   the   privilege  of  fashioning   the 
operating  structure  of  UNRRA  and  of  guid- 
ing  Its   policies,  until    today    it   has   become 
a  powerful  weapon  in  the  battle  for  peace 
and  security.     But  the  credit  for  conceiving 
this   noble   enterprise  belongs   to   the   great 
humanitarian  leader.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
and  the  people  of  the  world  will  always  be 
gratelul  to  him.      I  know  what  deep  satis- 
faction   he    had    throughout    the    remaining 
years    of    his    life    in    having    brought    Into 
being  the  first  working  Instrument  of  Inter- 
national cooperation  and  of  having  achieved 
the  first  practical  demonstration  of  under- 
standing between  nations  and  men. 

The  great  work  entrusted  to  UNRRA  is 
known  to  all.  and  I  do  not  need  to  elaborate 
on  the  vast  quantities  of  supplies  and  serv- 
ices which  have  been  made  available  to  the 
war-6tricken  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
UNRRA  has  been  and  remains  a  great  and 
noble  enterprise  In  which  President  Roose- 
velt, if  he  were  alive,  I  am  confident,  would 
take  pride.  By  the  end  of  March  much  over 
7.000.000  tons  of  supplies  had  been  shipped 
abroad.  Including  great  quantities  of  food. 


medicines,   clothing,   trucks,   tractors,   farm 
animals,  and  fertilizers,  seeds,  transportation, 
communication,   and   shelter   material.      In 
addition  to  the  work  of  sending  direct  relief 
and    supplies    to    the    liberated    countries, 
UNRRA  Jias  provided  many  services  In  the 
fields  of  health  and  welfare  and  In  the  repa- 
triation  and   care   of   millions   of   displaced 
persons.      Where    the   need    Is  so   vast    any 
quantities  would  be  dwarfed  more  especially 
since    world    demand    far    exceeds    available 
supplies.      Even  so.  these  supplies  and  serv- 
ices which  tJNRRA  has  furnished  have  been 
of  vital   Importance  In  reducing  the   rigors 
of  famine  and  In  helping  to  bring  about  at 
least  some  semblance  of  economic  and  social 
recovery.     But  UNRRA  has  done  mere  than 
merely    furnish    supplies    and    services.       It 
has  brought  to  the  peoples  of  the  war -torn 
countries  tangible  evidence   that  they  were 
not  forgotten  by  their  neighbors  and  friends 
of  other  more  fortunate  lands.     Tlie  supplies 
and   services   which   have  been    sent  to   the 
starving   and   suSering   people   abroad   were 
not  the  gift  of  any  single  nation,  but  repre- 
sent the  gratitude,  sympathy,  and  good  will 
of  48  nations.      UNRRA  and  Its  great  army 
of  nearly  10  000  workers  who  are  now  operat- 
ing In  more  than  a  score  of  lands  and  in 
hundreds  of  localities,  camps,  and  assembly 
centers,  has  brought  courage  and  hope  for 
better  things  ahead.      This  great  organiza- 
tion, as  envisioned  by  President  Roosevelt, 
has  demonstrated  that  men  and  women  of 
many   nations  can   live   and   work   together 
with  good  will  and  friendly  understanding. 
In  evaluating  the  effect  of  UNRRA's  opera- 
tions to  the  present  day.  it  can  be  said  that 
It  has  already  made  a  very  great  contribution 
to  the  restoration  of  the  war-ravaged  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  is  beginning  similar  work 
In  the  Far  East.    The  lives  of  great  numbers 
of  people  have  been  saved  and  many  millions 
have  been  given  a  fre«h  hope  for  the  future. 
Literally,  it  has  been  the  only  thing  that  has 
stood    between    millions   ot    men    and    utter 
destruction. 

But  what  has  been  achieved  so  far  Is  now 
threatened  by  the  food  crisis  that  has  de- 
veloped in  recent  months — it  Is  the  greatest 
emergencv  that  ha.s  faced  the  United  Nations 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  anyone  should  be  surprised  at  the 
conditions  with  which  we  are  confronted  to- 
day. I  have  given  frequent  warnings  of  the 
situation  over  a  period  of  many  months.  The 
premature  removal  of  food  controls  In  certain 
countries  was.  In  my  Judgment,  quite  un- 
justified and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
present  tragic  situation  I  am  glad  that  our 
country  has  In  recent  weeks  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  help  the  tragic  situation.  They 
are.  however,  not  enough 

Several  facts  appear  to  me  to  be  clear: 
First,  that  no  matter  how  vigorously  volun- 
tary conservation  of  food  may  be  adminis- 
tered. It  cannot  meet  the  present  tragic  sit- 
uation, voluntary  efforts  are.  of  course,  very 
useful — and  we.  of  course  should  be  grate- 
ful for  the  sacrifice,  self-restraint,  and  gener- 
osity which  have  been  shown.  They  are, 
however,  not  a  remedy,  but  merely  an  Insuf- 
ficient palliative.  I  am  convinced  that  In 
every  country.  Including  the  United  States, 
there  must  be  rigid  control  of  food.  Tl-iis  con- 
trol should  include,  among  other  things,  ra- 
tioning, more  liberal  set-asldes,  control  of 
movement,  limitation  in  the  use  of  scarce 
commodities  for  all  purposes  other  than  for 
essential  human  consumption,  increased  ex- 
traction, and  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of 
governments  to  capture  the  actual  wheat  at 
the  source.  Effective  control  can  be  exercised 
only  through  official  channels.  I  repeat  that. 
In  my  Judgment,  voluntary  effort  alone  is 
wholly  inadequate 

In  the  second  place,  a  truly  International 
agency  should  promptly  l>e  set  up  to  allocate 
on  a  world  basis  food  which  is  In  short  world 
supply. 

Finally.  I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  people 
are  proceeding  on  the  erroneous  assumption 


that  the  present  food  crisis  can  be  disposed 
of  or  solved  within  a  period  of  90  days.    The 
battle  for  food  is  not  a  sprint.    It  may  be  a 
yery    long    race,  .requiring    endurance    and 
stamina   and    courage.     Scarcity   exlsU   not 
only  in  wheat,  but  also  in  many  other  essen- 
tial foods  such  as  fats.  oils,  dairy  products, 
and  meat.    Obviously,  for  a  few  months  suc- 
ceeding the  next  harvest  there  will  be  sub- 
stantially Increased  supplies,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  this  and  other  producing  countries 
win.  therefore,  be  relieved  for  a  short  perlcd. 
I  am  certalfi.  however,  that  unless  the  crops 
abroad  are  far  better  than  now  seems  prob- 
able, the  need  during  the  next  winter  will 
not  be  substantially  less  than  that  with  which 
we  are  now  faced.    And,  If  by  any  ill  chance, 
there  should  be  even  a  moderate  falling  off 
In  the  harvests  of  the  great  producing  coun- 
tries—the United  States.  Canada.  Australia, 
and  the  Argentine — the  situation  might  be- 
come calamitous  beyond  description.     Every 
possible  step  must  be  taken  not  only  to  re- 
lieve the  present  situation,  but  we  will  be 
Inexcusably  negligent  and  callous  If  we  do 
net  now  plan  and  actively   prepare   for  the 
future.     If   It   Is   true,   as   claimed,   that   it 
would  take  from  4  to  6  months  to  restore 
rationing,  then  It  Is  essential  that  prepara- 
tions be  made  now  to  meet  the  urgent  needs 
with  which  we  will  be  confronted. 

We  cannot  prevent,  we  cannot  cure  the 
present  situation.  We  can,  however,  miti- 
gate it  If  we  try  hard  enovigh.  but  we  can 
do  so  only  if  every  country  plans  and  pre- 
pares now  with  wisdom  and  courage. 

This  emergency  provides  a  striking  opp>or- 
tunlty  to  the  lenders  of  all  nations  to  act 
with  the  same  determination  and  with  the 
same  feeling  of  responsibility  that  they  dem- 
onstrated during  the  war.  It  is  a  true  test 
of  the  ability  of  the  United  Nations  to  get 
together  in  order  to  prevent  mass  starvation. 
Failure  to  provide  food  to  many  millions 
must  Inevitably  not  only  lead  to  a  tre- 
mendous human  suffering  but  will  result  in 
widespread  political  instability  which  may 
sow  the  seeds  of  further  armed  conflict.  The 
foundation  of  a  secure  peace  cannot  be  built 
on  famine.  Man  cannot  plan  for  the  future 
while  their  children  are  starving.  Men  will 
not  cast  out  hatred  and  suspicion  while  one- 
half  of  the  world  is  living  in  luxury  and  they 
are  unable  to  get  even  a  crust  of  bread  to 
sustain  life. 

UNRRA    has    demonstrated    that    govern- 
ments and  people  can  work  together  effec- 
tively and  successfully.    The  fourth  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  UNRRA  which  was  recently 
held  in  Atlantic  City  furnished  proof  of  this. 
There  were  many  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems under  debate.     Representatives  of  gov- 
ernments  always   spoke   frankly,   frequently 
forcefully,    sometimes    bitterly.      There    was 
no    disposition    to    hide    viewpoints    behind 
diplomatic  language  or  protocol.     The  dele- 
gates did  not  pull  their  punches.     A  meeting 
of  this  character  could  not  possibly  have  been 
held  even  a  few  years  ago.    But.  it  was  only 
through    frank    discussion    and    honest    ex- 
change of  views  that  problems  were  solved 
and  a  better  understanding  between  govern- 
ments attained.    I  am  convinced  that,  even 
though  at  times  feelings  were  severely  ruffled. 
governments  at  the  close  of  the  session  had 
a  far  better  understanding  of  each  other  and 
a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  need  for  Joint 
action — even  though  at  times  they  may  have 
had  to  subordinate  their  own  interests  to  the 
common  good. 

I  believe  that  because  of  my  association  of 
more  than  3  years  with  the  governments  of  44 
nations  and  my  day-to-day  familiarity  with 
many  of  their  problems  I  have  had  ail  un- 
usual opportunity  of  observing  the  possibili- 
ties and  the  need  of  international  coopera- 
tion. And,  so  I  want  to  proclaim  again,  with 
all  the  force  in  my  being,  my  unshakable  con- 
viction that  cnly  by  nations  working  to- 
gether, as  I  h:  ve  seen  to  be  possible  in  the 
case  of  UNRRA,  and  only  through  Increased 
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'  VASIELEWSKI.     Mr.     Speaker. 

lefeve  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the 

I  include  the  following  article 

Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  12. 
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ing   between    men    can    a    lasting 

true  security   be   achieved.     Men 

must  learn  and  understand  the 

other  men  and  of  other  nation.s. 

his   means   can   suspicion    be   cast 

which  owes  its  inspiration  to 

D.   Roosevelt,  has  given   the  world 

cof  that  men  and  nations  can  work 

I  am  convinced  that  lasting  world 

n  amongst  nations  is  not  only  pos- 

ibsolutely  essential  If  we  are  to  at- 

world   of    peace   and    security    for 

all  pray. 
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THE   MEAT  CRISIS   AND  OPA 

at  situation  in  Milwaukee  and  thou- 
other  communities  in   the  country 
desperate      Shops  selling   moats 
y   are  closing   one  or   more  days  a 
Sfiops  selling  meats  along  with  gro- 
closing    their    meat    departments 
entirely      In    hundreds    of    homes 
meals  are  beini?  served  because  the 
has  been  unable,  even  after  hours 
to  find  any  meat 
e  fact  is  that  OPA  control  of  meat 
meat  distribution   has  collapsed, 
as  collapsed   Is   not   the   important 
the  moment      Right  now  the  only 
rtant  question  is  whether  the  OPA 
ure  its  lost  ground  and  bring  order 
haos  it  has  permitted  to  develop. 
\  admits  the  widespread  existence 
black  market    in  meat.     It   has  ex- 
hat  the  elements  of  the  aituation 
what    difQciiltles    confront    It.      Its 
la  of  little  practical  Importance 
can  now  find  a  way  to  bring  the 
to  a  »p««cl;  end  and  giva  bark 
bualneaa  to  vwponMbl*  and  stable 
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icuted  procedure  Is  quick  and  firm 
explanation.    If  OPA  cannot  pro- 
action,  there  is  not  much  ua*  in 
about  controlling  the  MicBtlals 


has  in  the  past  made  its  mistake*, 
inevitable.    So  long  as  those  mis- 
be  kept   relatively   few   and  rel- 
ntinor.  the  country  will  still  be  better 
ving  a  system  of  controls.     If  the 
meat  get  away,  as  it  let  clothing, 
win  not    be  far  distant  when  its 
y  outweigh  its  virtues, 
not   merely   a   meat   crisis.     It   Is 
that  Is  perhaps  more  Important — 
the  OPA  and  for  the  whole  pro- 
ijreventlng  ruinous  Inflation  through 
ind  intelligently  enforced  controls. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr  Speaker,  a  new 
intere.st  i.s  being  .shown  in  the  propo^^al 
to  extend  the  right  to  vote  to  18-year- 
old  youth.  The  following  broadcast  by 
John  Edwards.  The  Town  Crier  over 
WMAL,  on  April  16.  was  most  Inter- 
esting: 

A  little  more  than  an  hcur  »«r'i — from 
10    30   to    11    oclcck  — the    A:  c 

castli.g  Co.,  and  the  afRliated 
network,  including  WMAL.  earned  a  pro- 
g.am  entitled  QuesUon  lor  America."  Its 
a  weekly  Monday-evening  broadcast  In  which 
somt  Issue  before  the  Nation  is  discussed,  and 
on  which  listeners  are  invited  to  mail  in  a 
post-card  vote.  A  week  ago.  for  Instance, 
the  discussion  was  on  daylight  saving  time. 
lloet  listeners  seemed  to  oppose  this.  To- 
night the  subject  was:  Should  18-year-olds 
be  given  the  right  to  vote?  The  network 
called  upon  Ave  correspondents  to  report 
from  various  parts  of  the  Nation,  and  fol- 
lowed this  with  talks  by  Governor  Ariiall  of 
Georgia,  who  favors  the  vote  for  18-year- 
olds — Georgia,  you  know.  Is  the  first  Slate  to 
lower  the  voting  age — and  Fannie  Hurst, 
the  novelist,  who  opposes  it. 

^Kell.  I  was  asked  to  make  the  report  from 
Washington — and  I  had  to  cram  into  2', 
minutes  the  results  of  about  3  or  4  hours  of 
surveying  this  afternoon.  Since  I  was  deal- 
ing with  Washington  people.  I  thought  Id 
tell  you  more  about  this  on  tonight  s  Town 
Crier  broadcast. 

I  started  out  today  by  making  an  informal 
survey  of  10  of  my  friends  in  the  radio  and 
press  business.  What  did  they  think?  Five 
of  them  were  empbatl.ally  In  favor  of  giving 
18-year-olds  the  vote.  Just  about  all  of  them 
used  the  statement  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  a  refrain  before  I  got  through  today — 
"If  they're  i>ld  enough  to  fight,  they're  old 
•aoUf  h  to  vote  "  Two  ol  tlMat  five  added  the 
eominent  that  the  avemL**  huib  school  boy  or 
girl  of  18  IS  Just  as  >i  on  matters  of 

American  history  nnu  ,■'•»»  as  the  averaga 
adult.  I^>ur  of  the  10  were  opposed,  em* 
phatically    oppoaed.     Three  in    said. 

"Tliey  te  too  immnturt."    Tl.  <■  refrain 

yoM  bMT  on  tiM  oUmt  sHto  oC  xtM  taaue,  The 
oUmt  was  mor*  blunt  "Ah."  he  said,  "they *r« 
toe  dumb  "  The  tenth  person  I  queried — a 
former  Marine  now  on  the  staff  of  one  of  the 
newnpapers  here  -s.^ld.  "No."  but  he  quaiined 
it.  -  uuleaa  they  re  aarvtcvmen:  then  its 
O  K" 

This  survey  was  supposed  to  get  some  con- 
gressional snd  official  opinion.  So  I  went  up 
to  the  Cspitol  to  talk  with  seversl  Senators. 
E\-eryone  who  was  willing  to  t>e  quoted  was 
strongly  In  favor  of  giving  the  teen-agers  the 
vote.  Senator  Mxao.  the  Democrat  of  New 
York,  told  me.  "IX  18  Is  the  right  age  to  let 
a  man  fight.  It's  the  right  age  to  let  him 
vote."  Senator  Moass.  Republican  of  Oregon, 
phrased  it  this  way.  "Eighteen-year-olds  hmf 
demonstrated  their  maturity  of  clttasnshlp 
In  war  service,  and  suffrage  should  be  ex- 
tended  on  that  basis."  You  see  that  refrain — 
"If  they're  old  enough  to  fight,  they're  old 
enough  to  vote."  Senator  Lucas.  Democrat 
of  Illinois,  said  about  the  same  thing,  and  he 
alao  recalled  how  be  had  urged  such  rights 


during  the  soldiers'  vote  debate  In  Congress  2 
years  ago 

All  this  senatorial  unanimity  was  a  little 
surprising,  but  I  found  things  different  in  a 
quick  visit  to  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
I  chattea  with  a  half-d-jzen  Representatives, 
and  none  cf  them  w.inted  to  be  quoted.  Oh 
they  were  willing  to  talk  oil  the  record,  but 
they  didn't  like  the  idea  of  rai.slng  what  they 
considered  to  be  a  ticklish  question  with  the 
home  folks,  especially  now  before  the  No- 
vember elections.  Of  the^e  six.  however,  four 
seemed  to  favor  the  vote  and  two  were  op- 
posed. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Wallace  Is  probably 
the  only  Cabinet  official  who  has  publicly 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  the  vote  He 
said  this  afternoon  that  he  reaffirmed  this 
view  At  the  Justice  Department.  Attorney 
General  Clark  prepared  me  a  special  state- 
ment which  said.  "I  believe  young  men  who 
are  called  upon  to  die  for  their  country 
should  have  a  voice  in  the  affairs  of  their 
country  I  hnve  a  boy  18  and  I  think  the 
<dd  to  his  consciousness 
r-    ^  ay.   as    it    would    to   all 

boys  and  girls  in  that  age  proup  "  This  was 
a  busy  day  for  Economic  Stabilizer  Chester 
Bowles,  but  he  took  time  to  put  out  this 
statement— a  couple  of  sentences.  The  first 
was  the  same  old  refrain,  "If  they're  old 
enough  to  fight,  they're  old  enough  to  vote" 
Then  he  added.  'This  country  needs  all  the 
youth  and  vigor  and  new  Ideas  that  we  can 
produce* 

At  the  office  of  the  CIO  President  Philip 
Murray  I  learned  that  Mr  Murray  was  out 
of  town,  wouldn't  be  back  until  tomorrow. 
But  his  secretary  recalled  that  in  1944  the 
CIO  convention  had  gone  on  record  as  favor- 
ing the  vote  for  18-yenr-(ilds.  To  balance 
this  View.  I  called  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Conrunerce  to  talk  with  Eric  Johnston. 
But*  this  was  a  busy  day  for  him.  too.  He 
was  tied  up  in  a  White  House  conference 
until  late,  and  I  never  did  reach  him.  How- 
ever, Press  Relations  Boss  Lamb,  at  the  Cham- 
ber, explained  that  It  wa.s  Mr  Johnstons 
policy  not  to  comment  on  matters  in  which 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  not  adopted 
some  policy. 

Prom  what  I've  reported,  there's  a  sugges- 
tion that  most  people  are  in  favor  of  reduc- 
ing the  voting  age.  That  s  true  among  the 
Government  leaden  In  Washington  who  were 
wllllnff  to  express  an  opinion  But.  obviously. 
'    •  -   who   will    not   talk 

'    ■  -  -e  Congressmen   who 

are  worrird  about  the  elections  In  Novem- 
ber 8o.  behind  all  this  informal  surveying 
Is  the  fact  thst  there  really  Is  a  wide  diver- 
aton  ut  public  and  oncial  opinion. 

Now— and  I  know  that  mf>«t  Washington 
rasldents  have  thotight  of  thu  |>oint  right 
along:  What  about  the  n«il\r  Wn^hlngto. 
nian  or  the  Washington  resident  who  cun't 
vote,  but  who  pays  taxes  and  sends  his  B<ni.<i 
off  to  war  and  watchea  while  so  many  others* 
come  to  the  Dlitrict  to  live  snd  to  maintain 
their  legal  Totlng  resldrnres  elsewhere'* 
Many    many  thousands   m   W.<  '  i   are 

In  thnt  grrup      Well,  the  view  i  Waah- 

Ingtonian  is  best  summed  up  by  Wilbur 
Finch  He's  the  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion of  Citizens'  Associations  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  He's  a  fourth-generation 
Wsshlngtonian.      The    first    of    the   Finches 

arrived  h !v  a  few  years  after  the  capl- 

Ul  was  led.     He  doesn't  particularly 

favor  the  vote  for  the  IB-ytar-olds  himself. 
But  he  says  "It's  all  right  to  talk  about  them, 
but  someone  here  ought  to  thln^  first  sbout 
voting  rights  for  the  88-year-olds. " 

Thai's  undoubtedly  the  view  of  many  In 
Washington,  whether  they  favor  the  vote  for 
the  18-year-olds  or  oppose  It  First,  they 
say.  give  us— the  28*s.  SS's.  48's.  and  88's — 
the  right  of  sufTrsge. 
And.  that's  all  for  tonight. 
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Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  thi.* 
subject  has  held  my  attention  for  many 
years.  I  herewith  present  again  for  the 
Record  the  following  Hou.=e  Joint  Reso- 
lution 40  which  I  introduced  January 
3. 1945: 
Joint    resolution   proposing   an    amendment 

to  the  Consiiluiion  of  the  United  States. 

exteiiding  the  right  to  vote  to  citizens  18 

years  of  age  or  older 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ainertca 
in  Congress  assembled  {two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents 
and  pur]>cses  is  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  several  States: 
"Article  — 

"StmoN  1.  The  right  of  citizens  cf  the 
United  States,  who  are  18  years  of  age  or 
older,  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  StaUs  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  age.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"S»c.  2.  Thi.s  article  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  been  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legis- 
latures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States 
within  7  year?  from  the  date  of  its  submission 
to  the  SUtes  by  the  Congress." 

I  further  desire  to  mention  that  Gov. 
Ellis  Arnall  appeared  as  a  witness  before 
the   House   Judiciary   subcommittee    in 
favor  of  the  resolution.    His  testimony 
should  be  read  by  as  many  persons  as 
possible,  who  are  interested  in  the  utili- 
ration  of  our  youth  for  the  responsibUi- 
ties  of  the  franchise.    That  hearing  was 
held  October  20.  1943.  but  no  recommen- 
dation from  Chairman  EMANtn:L  Celler. 
and  his  group,  has  been  made  to  the  full 
committee.     I  hope  for  some  action  in 
the  near  future.    It  was  my  privilege 
also  to  join  with  Governor  Arnall  in  a 
radio  debate  over  Uie  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  on  October   19.   1943.  from 
Washington,  when  we  took  the  affirma- 
tive of  the  following  question:   Should 
18-year-olds  vote?     Our  opponents  were 
Mr.  Celler  and  Prof.  Alonzo  F.  Myers, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  higher 
education.  New  York  University. 


Murder  of  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  cAuroRNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  17.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Wa.<;hington 
Post  on  April  18.  1946.  entitled  "Murder 
of  the  OPA": 

MtntDER  OT  TH«  OPA 

Confidence  In  Paul  Porter,  the  new  Price 
Administrator,  has  been  Justified  by  action. 
During  his  brief  tenure  of  office  he  has  moved 
fast  Ui  response  to  legitimate  criticism  of 
OPA  He  has  raised  celling  prices  when  ad- 
justments were  required  to  Increase  produc- 
tion.    He  has  Inaugurated  a  decontrol  pro- 


pram  giving  assurance  that  controls  will  not 
be  retained  any  longer  than  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  against  Infla- 
tionary price  advances  and  to  prevent  the 
diversion  of  materials  and  manpower  to  rela- 
tively unessential  lines  of  production.  It 
•was  against  the  background  of  this  record 
that  Mr.  Porter  made  his  bow  yesterday  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. If  the  committee  Is  not  entirely 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  logic,  his  evidence  In 
behalf  of  an  extension  of  OPA  without  crip- 
pling amendments  must  have  made  a  power- 
ful impression.  Mr.  Porters  warnliig  of  what 
would  happen  If  this  were  not  done  was.  It 
seemed  to  us.  Irresistible. 

However,  the  force  of  this  warning  seems 
to  be  lost  on  the  House.  For  later  in  the 
day  the  House  approved  a  series  of  amend- 
menUs  which  would  destroy,  let  alone  muti- 
late, the  OPA.  Among  these  amendments  is 
the  Wolcott  proposal  to  guarantee  to  every 
manufacturer  and  retailer  his  cost  of  produc- 
tion plus  reasoTvable  profits  on  every  Item 
sold  under  celling  prices.  This  would  put 
up  all  prices.  It  would,  therefore,  amount  to 
a  repeal  of  price  control.  This  control  Is 
based  upon  the  absorption  of  costs  by  maker 
or  seller  except  in  cases  where  a  price  in- 
crease is  demonstrably  needed  to  spur  output. 
There  were  other  buckshot  amendments 
which  would  simply  have  the  effect  of  bury- 
ing the  corpse  left  by  the  Wclc'ott  amend- 
ment. 

House  action  should  serve  to  sound  the 
alarm  in  every  household  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Porter  believes  that  living  costs  might 
well  advance  30.  40,  or  50  percent  in  the 
coming  fiscal  year  if  price  controls  aie 
scrapped.  His  forecast  has  experience  and 
circumstantial  evidence  back  of  it.  Remem- 
ber the  case  of  citrus  fruits.  The  same  situ- 
ation which  made  fruits  skyrocket  exists  now 
as  then:  acuto  scarcity  in  many  lines  of 
goods  and  superabundance  of  money  to  buy 
them.  A  combination  of  the^e  two  condi- 
tions spells  inflation,  that  greatest  of  all 
scourges.  Mr.  Porter  gave  the  Senate  ^ 
graphic  picture  of  what  Inflation  means  to 
an  average  American  family  with  an  income 
of  $2,500.  He  showed,  also,  what  would  hap- 
pen to  its  savings  as  '•epresented  in  bank 
accounts,  life  Insurance  policies,  war  bonds. 
The  action  of  the  House  If  sustained  wotild 
be  equivalent  to  the  practice  of  medieval 
tjTants  who  Indulged  In  clipping  the  coins 
held  by  the  people  when  their  private  purses 
needed  replenishment.  A  50-percent  rise  In 
living  costs  would  be  coin-clipping  with  a 
vengeance. 

It   Is   said   in   defense   of   this   attempted 
asaarsinatlon   of   OPA   that   production,   re- 
leased from  price  control,  would  prevent  this 
60  percent  Inflation,    The  argument  lias  no 
merit  while  present  shortages  exist.    In  nu- 
merous c«se»,  as  Mr.  Porter  points  out.  It  Is 
the  scarcities  of  manpower  snd  mnterlals  snd 
equipment  that  are  the  immediate  obstacles 
to  enlarged  output.    Where  that  is  true,  price 
Increases  would  merely  swell  profits  at  the 
expense  of  consumers  without  satisfying  their 
needs.    We  must  first  get  the  increased  pro- 
duction In  the  way  that  Hi.  Porter  has  In- 
dicated.   If  we  let  the  law  cf  supply  and  de- 
mand operate  while  supplies  are  so  scarce, 
production  costs  will  zoom,  and  production 
Itself  would  be  stalled  by  the  chase  of  wages 
after  prices,  with  all  the  labor  disturbance 
that  this  chase  implies.    The  idea  that  greater 
profit    Incentives    are    all    that    the    country 
needs  to  start  goods  flowing  Is  another  argu- 
ment that  Mr.  Porter  dismisses  as  a  quack 
remedy.    Most  Industries  are  producing,  most 
are  profitable,  and  the  exceptions  are  getting 
price    Increases — and    nowadays,    thanks    to 
Mr.  Porter's  administration,  without  delay. 

To  take  only  one  example  of  the  effect  of 
scrapping  OPA:  meat.  Removal  of  price  ceU- 
Ingfi  would  encourage  feeding  cattle  to  heav- 
ier weights.  That  wculd  drain  limited  feed 
supplies  from  the  dairy  and  poultry  indus- 
tries, increase  price  pressures  on  dairy  prod- 


ucts, blread.  etc.,  and.  moreover.  Interfere 
with  our  commitments  to  help  the  starv- 
ing abroad.  Thus,  if  we  give  up  the  fight 
against  Inflation  at  this  critical  stage  of 
postwar  reconversion  activity,  the  N:Uion  and 
the  people  we  are  pledged  to  help  would 
both  have  to  pay  a  fearful  price.  It  wculd  be 
the  price  of  short-sightedness  and  stupidity. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Porter  dees  not  underrate 
Increased  production  and  adequate  profits,  or 
decry  free  markets  He  Is  merely  saying  that 
control  over  prices' must  be  retained  until 
goods  are  being  produced  In  such  p.bundance 
as  to  make  It  safe  to  return  to  pricing  under 
a  free  system  of  bids  and  offers.  OPA's  job 
Is,  in  fact,  twofold:  (11  to  protect  consimiers 
against  present  gouging  and  (2)  to  remove 
obstacles  to  increased  production.  We  hope 
the  Senate  will  confirm  the  OPA  In  this  Job, 
which  is  vital  to  the  national  stability,  and 
that  the  House  itself  will  review  its  nefarious 
handiwork  of  yesterday. 


Pay  Rause  for  Postal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 
Tuesday,  April  2.  1S45 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude a  part  of  the  statement  I  made  be- 
fore the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  Com- 
mittee on  March  1. 1946.  in  favor  of  a  pay 
raise  for  our  loyal  postal  employees : 

I  am  here  today  to  recommend  that  the 
Increase  cf  20  percent  be  given  to  these 
postal  employees. 

On  July  6,  1945,  when  the  Post  Office  Salary 
Reclassification  Act  of  1945  became  law.  the 
postal  employees  felt  that  they  had  received 
part  of  their  Just  desert;  and  they  had  re- 
ceived, as  you  know,  no  increase  since  1925. 
When  the  postal  employees  were  paid  time 
and  one-half  for  all  work  over  40  hours  a 
week  they  thought  they  were  getting  an  In- 
crease in  pay:  but  now  the  postal  workers 
have  pone  back  to  a  40-hour  week  and  conse- 
quently these  material  decreases  have  ihown 
up  in  their  take-home  pay. 

Everybody  who  works  for  the  Post  Office 
Department  knows  what  has  happened  to  the 
money  he  receives  in  h»rd  cash.  It  is  very 
much  down  while  prices  have  fone  up  very 
much. 

Being  a  member  of  tha  Committee  en  the 
Civil  Service  that  Is  considering  pay  of  Fed- 
eral employee*.  I  believe  tlial  we  should  have 
our  Government  employees  feel  that  they 
belong  to  the  best  service  In  the  world  and 
they  work  for  tjie  best  employer— Uncle  Sim. 
The  trouble  thus  far  has  been  that  Uncle 
Bam  has  lagged  behind  Industrial  concerns 
and  others  In  private  enterprise  in  the  mat- 
ter of  compensating  his  workers. 

I  want  to  see  the  Government  service  built 
up  so  that  the  efficient,  the  loyal,  the  ambi- 
tious may  be  properly  paid  and  have  Inspir- 
ing prospects,  so  that  Uncle  Sam  may  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  private  employers  In 
acquiring  and  retaining  the  proper  kinds  of 
employees. 

The  Government  has  been  very  careful  In 
seeing  to  It  that  the  wages  and  condlt;ons 
of  emploj-ment  of  private  industries  went  up 
to  correspond  with  the  cost  of  living:  and 
It  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend  cer- 
tain price  levels.  Those  price  levels  are  to 
be  added  to  other  increases  that  have  oc- 
curred since  1941.  Therefore,  we  can  see  that 
the  Government,  while  providing  fcr  the  bet- 
terment cf  conditions   of   those   In   private 
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a   letter  from  a  postal  worker  In 

and  I  want  to  quote  part  of  It. 

I  have  a  wife  and  two  rhildren,  aged 

my  monthly  b'  "■< : 

:  gas  and  light.  *  -  ik, 

.  $12:  carfare.  $4:  life  insurance. 

tallzatlon  Insurance.  S2;  telephone. 

due<«,  $1:    total.  $18«J.     My  yearly 

•2,500.     That  means  tha    m>  seml- 

check   Is   »S4  45.   after   tax   and   re- 

•■e.  m  •  monthly 

•.ri  I  have  $1  10 

t    bills. 
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want:  and  I  feel  that  this  Is  the 
Sect   that.     This   proposal    is   oi  :>• 

the  right  direction.  There!*  :-\ 
V  recommend  immediate  action  by 
tor  th.j  l)eQefit  of  our  good  postal 

and  their  families. 
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unities  for  Veterans  To  Acquire 
Surplus  Property 


ETTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


N.  ALEX.\NDER  J.  RESA 


RES 


or   ILUNOIS 

IN  THF  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

A.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hear- 
Jvi -ted  by  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
es in  the  Executive  Departments 
disposal  of  surplus  property  it 
clear  that  confu.<ion  and  mi.^un- 
inii  regarding  the  lawfulness  of 
of   property   to  governmental 
without     reimbursement     or 
of  funds  not  only  opened  the 
the  nullification  of  limitations 


Imposed  by  appropriation  acts,  but  in 
some  respects  led  to  a  defeat  of  the  legis- 
lative Intention  which  the  Congress  sup- 
posed it  had  incorporated  in  the  provi-i 
sions  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act.  The 
present  bill  clarifies  and  definitely  states 
the  congressional  intent  in  this  connec- 
tion and  should  preclude  any  further 
misunder^nnding  and  uncertainty  in  the 
administration  of  the  law. 

It  also  aims  to  achieve  another  objec- 
tive of  equal  importance. 

EvidencL>  itceived  by  the  committee 
clearly  showed  that  the  priorities  and 
preferences  heretofore  granted  to  v-*- 
erans  by  thf>  Surplus  Property  Act  1. 
been  of  little  value  to  those  whom  it  was 
intended  th-y  should  benefit.  To  some 
extent  this  was  due  to  the  number  of 
priorities  pr 

crans:   to  ; 

was  due  to  inept  handling  of  sales. 

Under  "  '  'I  now  offered  to  the  House 
the  Adn.  :or  is  author. Z'd  to  cause 

to  he  made  available  appropriate  quan- 
tities and  typts  of  surplus  property  for 
exclusive  disposal  to  veterans  for  their 
own  pergonal  use  and  to  enable  them  to 
establish  and  maintain  their  own  small 
business,  professional  or  agricultural  en- 
terpri>es.  In  n 
preference  or  ; 

other  preference  or  priority  excepting,  as 
to  .some  property,  the  prior  right  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

It  is  also  a  salutary  provision  of  the 
present  bill  that  it  requires  the  adequate 
and  timely  publicizing  of  information  as 
to  the  types  and  plus 

property  made  a\ :   .    ....  ^  .  aI  to 

veterans  and  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe  a  rf  "nle  time 
of  not  less  than  15  da>  .  public 
notice  during  which  property  offtred  to 
veterans  shall  be  held  for  disposal  to 
them. 

There  .should  now  be  an  end  to  the 
many  futile  journeys  which  veterans  have 
been  making  to  purchase  surplus  prop- 


was  ex- 
al  at  the 
for  sale. 

uld  also 
.   of  the 


erty  on!         '    d  that 
hausted  .  before  .      . 

place  where  the  property  was 
This  bill  when  it  becor.^ 
put  an  end  to  the  n 
veteran's  priority  by  the  exercise  of  su- 
perior priorities  granted  to  others. 

The  consideration  which  we  owe  to  the 
i  s  cf  war  veterans  demands  the 

p .,  cf  this  bill. 


Enlisted  Men  To  Get  Accumulated  Leave 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF    OKL.MIOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedntwday,  April  17.  1946 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  offer  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  I  Mr.  Rocirs]  on  the 
fact  that  218  Meml)ers  of  this  House 
have  signed  the  discharge  petition  to 
bring  out  his  bill.  H.  R.  4051.  dealing 
with  proposed  accumulated  leave  for 
enlisted  men  of  the  armed  forces.    It  is 


my  undentanding  it  will  be  brought  up 
for  consideration  and  vote  m  this  Hou>e 
on  or  about  May  13.  His  bill,  together 
with  several  similar  rr.  ^  :••  >  have  been 
sleeping  peacefully  m  •  .:  .tary  Affairs 
Committee  for  several  wt-eks.  I  mmht 
add  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  Membus 
of  the  House  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion and  I  do  not  1  i' 
it  Will  pas.s  by  a::  .  ::.;...  _. 
I  have  a  similar  bill  sleeping  in  the  same 
committee.  The  • "'  '  '  'th  my  bill. 
H.  R.  6149,  and  i  bill  is  the 
same,  that  Is.  to  gram  accumulated 
i.,„.  „  .„  -n  -"listed  men.  which  has  pl- 
en  to  C-riCLis  of  all  clas-ts 
by  tiie  Army  and  Navy.  In  the  Rogers 
bill,  however,  enlisted  men  are  given 
only  3  months'  time  from  the  date  of  the 

•  ■     .  ■        ■  •  •  ;^ 

fact  that  more  than  10  000.000  enlisted 
r  '..ive  already  received  their  dis- 
.  It  would  be  humanly  impossible 
in  that  time  for  all  of  them  to  find  out 
t'  •'  rch  a  bill  had  become  a  law  and 
!  :e  in  H.  R.  6149  it  is  proposed  to 

exi-nd  the  time  to  1  year.  Many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  will  recall  that 
when  the  adjusted  compensation  bill  was 
■  that  a  hmlted  time  was  given 
>  of  World  War  I  to  make  ap- 
plications for  same  and  yet  during  that 
period  a  f-urpr  -  '-  •-  -  percentage 
did  not  apply  :  .new  nothins 

about  the  final  pa.'^sage  of  the  act. 

It  IS  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
Rogers  bill  will  become  law.  To  with- 
hold a'  ited  leave  to  enlisted  men 
after  p.:. .  .  uch  leave  to  officers  is  un- 
thinkable. When  the  bill  is  considered. 
I  give  notice  now  that  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  substitute  a 
paragraph  of  H.  R.  6149  as  an. amend- 
ment to  the  Rogers  bill. 

The  section  referred  to  reads  as  fol- 
lows : 

Section  (c).  In  the  case  of  enlisted  per- 
sonnel discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act  such  lump-sum  payment  shall  be  made 
only  if  application  th« ;  de  within 

1  year  after  the  date  ..t  of  this 

act.  In  the  case  of  an  lucL.iduul  discharged 
or  released  from  active  duty  jn  the  Aiiily 
such  application  shall  be  made  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  and  In  the  case  of  an  individual 
discharged  or  released  from  active  duty  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  armed  forces  appli- 
cation sliiili  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 


Germany 
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HON.  HELEN  GAHAGAN  DOUGLAS 

or  CALirottNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  a  speech 
delivered  by  Col.  Bernard  Bernstein,  for- 
merly financial  adviser  to  General  Eisen- 
hower and  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Investigation  of  Cartels  and  External  As- 
sets. OflHce  of  Military  Government. 
United  States — Germany— to  the  Con- 
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gre.^s  of  American  Women  on  March  8, 
1946. 

I  find  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Bernstein 
deeply  disturbing  and  call  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House: 

MUST   HISTORY   REPEAT  rTtELF'' 

"A  page  of  history  Is  worth  a  V(  lume  of 
logic."  This  well-known  remaik  of  Justice 
Holmes  Is  profoundly  apt  today,  as  we  wlt- 
nea*  increastnc  dissentlons  amon?  the  vic- 
torious Allies  of  World  War  II  and  view,  with 
greater  and  ^;reater  concern,  developments  In 
Germany  Itself.  What  does  the  history  be- 
tween  the  two  World  Wars  reveal? 

In  Noverr.ber  1918  the  Allied  forces  de- 
feated German  military  mipht.  in  what  was 
hopefully  described  as  a  war  that  would  end 
wars.  Yet  Germany,  within  21  years,  was 
able  to  throw  the  world  Into  a  second  mael- 
strom o^  blood  and  devastation  that  far  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  First  World  War.  Why 
was  Germany  able  to  do  this? 

After  the  end  of  the  first  war  the  divergence 
of  poiltlciil  views  and  interests  among  the 
victorious  Allies  became  increa.^tnely  appar- 
ent. It  was  first  demonstrated  In  the  shap- 
ing of  the  armistice  and  the  Ver.=  :\llles  Peace 
Treaty.  In  the  years  Immediately  following 
the  Versailles  Treaty.  France,  believing  that 
the  treaty  had  not  given  her  the  security 
she  required,  sfu  -otect  herself  against 

future  German  i-  i  by  bulldr.'.g  a  chain 

of  alliances  which  would  not  only  enclrc:e 
Germany  but  would  also  enable  France  sub- 
stantially to  dominate  the  Continent.  Dur- 
ing these  years  British  policy  Foueht  to  con- 
ciliate Germany.  Why?  Because  Britain 
feared  the  spread  of  bolshevism.  considered 
the  restoriition  of  German  economic  pros- 
perity essential  to  the  reconstruction  of 
British  business  Interests,  and  feared  a 
French  military  dictatorship  of  Europe.  Our 
country  at  first  supported  moderate  disarma- 
ment for  Germany,  but  soon  reverted  to  a 
policy  of  isolation.  ccca.«lonally  supporting 
world  disarmament,  and  implicitly  recognir- 
Ing  Germanys  demand  for  equality  of  status. 
Russia  and  GermJiny  began  to  establish  close 
relations  by  the  Treaty  of  Lapalln  in  1922. 

Germanys    entrance    into    the    League    of 
Nations  In  1927  as  a  great  power  marked  the 
end   of   active   enforcement   of   German   dis- 
armament.     Germany   then    began    its   pro- 
gram of  rearmament.     GermanV  acted  in  con- 
cert with  Russia  and  Italy  In  opposing  French 
efforts  to  condition  any  revision  of  the  dis- 
armament   clauses   of    the    Versailles    Treaty 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  Inter- 
national security.     By  1928  lt.'\ly.  under  Mus- 
Bollnl    openly  advocated  treaty  revision,  and 
theitby  e.<;-ablLi^ed  a  solid  basis  for  collabo- 
ration witli  Germany.      Tlie  German-Italian 
frlendsliip    developed    in    proportion    as    the 
antidemocratic  forces  gained  power  In  Ger- 
many      Britain,  which,  during  these  years, 
■gain  held  the  traditional  balance  of  power 
among  the  European  sUtes,  pursued  a  policy 
whose  net  result  favored  Germanys  objec- 
tives  and    obstructed   those   of   the   French. 
The  ct^mpJete  failure  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
to  disarm  Germany  or  curb  Its  war-makli-.g 
powers    was   generally    rectjgnizcd.    when    In 
1935.  England  signed  a  convention  with  Ger- 
many sanctioning  a  limited  revival  of  Ger- 
man sea  power.     In  1936  Germany's  mUitary 
forces  entered  the  Rhlncland;   in   1938  Ger- 
many was  allowed  to  absorb  Austria.      The 
climax  of  thU  tsagic  course  of  events  came 
with   the    Munich   Pact    In    1938.   when   the 
Western  Powers  sought  to  buy  time  and  to 
direct  German  aggression  to  the  east;    and 
with  the  German-Soviet  Pact  of  August  1939, 
when  Russia  sought  to  turn  the  tables  on 
BrlUin  and  France. 

A  governmental  report.  In  summarizing 
the  reasons  why  Germany  was  able  to  rearm 
for  a  second  world  war.  states: 

"The  lesson  to  be  derived  from  this  analy- 
sis of  the  political  factor  in  the  failure  of  the 


first  experiment  In  German  disarmament  is 
clear.  The  permanent  enforcement  of  a  dis- 
armament program  requires  the  assurance 
of  continued  concerted  action  among  the 
victorious  powers  in  order  to  prevent  the  re- 
birth of  balance  of  power  arrangements  from 
Which  Germany  would  be  able  to  profit." 

Germany  helped  successfully  to  defeat  con- 
certed allied  action  to  curb  her  war-making 
powers   by    skillfully   patterning   her    propa- 
ganda and  diplomacy  so  as  to  organize  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  for  herself.     In  this 
campaign  Germany   made  special  efforts  to 
win  the  sjTnpathies  and  support  cf  the  United 
States.     In  the  twenties  the  slogan  current 
In    Germany   was:    "We    must   squeeze   tears 
from  the  eyes  of  the  Americans  and  dollars 
from  their  pockets."     All  too  soon  after  the 
end  of  World  War  I,  a  tremendous  German 
propaganda   campaign   was  launched   in   the 
United    States,    supported    net    only    by    the 
millions  of  German -Americans,  but  by  nu- 
mercus  church  leaders,  politicians,  and  uni- 
versity professors.     And  that  campaign   was 
extremely  effective.     We  very  quickly  forgot 
the   crimes   which   the   German   armies   and 
civilian    administrators    had    committed    in 
occupied  territories  during  the  years  of  the 
war.     We  very  quickly  forgot  that  Germany 
had  been  principally  responsible  for  startii.g 
the  war.    We  even  expressed  profound  sjTn- 
pathy    for   Germany   as    the  .victim    of    the 
"French  desire  for  revenge"  and  of  "British 
Imperialism." 

All  these  bear  a  strange  resemblance  to  the 
events  and  developments  we  are  witnessing 
today.  In  May  1945  the  Allied  forces  agam 
defeated  German  military  might.  In  August 
1945  Britain,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and  the  United 
States  agreed  upon  and  set  forth  in  the  Pets- 
dam  agieement.  their  Joint  political  and  eco- 
nomic principles  with  respect  to  Germany. 
That  agreement  said  flatly  and  unequivo- 
cafcly: 

"Germ.pn  militarism  and  nazism  will  be 
extirpated  and  the  Allies  will  take  in  agree- 
ment together,  now  and  in  the  future,  the 
other  measures  necessary  to  assure  that  Ger- 
many never  again  will  ♦hreaten  her  neigh- 
boTS  or  the  peace  of  the  world." 

The  Pot.sdam  agreement  provided  for  the 
complete  disa'-mament  and  demilitarization 
of  Germany.  It  provided  for  the  elimination 
or  control  of  all  German  industries  that 
could  be  used  for  military  production.  It 
provided  for  the  decentralization  of  the  Ger- 
man economy,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing excessive  concentrations  of  economic 
power,  such  as  cartels.  The  JPotsdam  agree- 
ment provided  that  the  German  economy 
was  to  be  reorganized,  with  primary  em- 
phasis upon  the  development  of  agricultural 
and  peaceful  domestic  industries. 

The  Ink  had  hardly  dried  on  the  Potsdam 
agreement  when  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  great  powers  on  the  solution  of 
probleiTis  through;  ut  the  world  began  to  be 
revealed.  In  their  respective  occupation 
zones  In  Germany,  the  Allied  Powers  were 
Boon.  In  fact,  following  divergent  courses. 
Russia,  seeking  to  so  weaken  Germany  that 
that  nation  could  never  again  threaten  Rus- 
sian security,  proceeded  substantially  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement.  Britain  Is  seeking  to  rebuild 
Germany  Into  a  substantially  prosperous  and 
flourishing  nation  with  Important  industrial 
strength.  Britain  is  doing  this  because  of  its 
desire  to  become  the  leader  of  a  bloc  of  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Including  at  least 
western  Germany,  that  would  enable  Britain 
to  maintain  Itself  as  a  substantial  equal  of 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  Britain  Is  also 
motivated  by  Its  desire  to  maintain  its  tra- 
ditional policy  of  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
As  a  newspaper  man  has  recently  stated, 
"There  Is  no  British  politician  eloquent 
enough  to  persuade  Soviet  leaders  that  this 
does  not  imply  an  intention  to  use  a  revived 
Germany  as  a  tuffer  state  against  Russia." 
The  French  are  renewing  demands  which 


are  comparable  to  those  they  unsuccessfully 
made  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  They  in- 
sist that  Germanys  war-making  potential 
cannot  be  effectively  held  in  check  unless 
Germany  is  deprived  of  control  of  the  war- 
making  industrial  capacity  of  the  Ruhr  and 
Rhmeland.  France,  accordingly,  has  been 
strongly  urging  the  international  ration  cf 
control  of  the  Ruhr  and  Rhineiand. 

Our  country's  administration  of  its  zone 
In  Germany  has  been  vacillating.  That  vtc- 
lUation  has  resulted  from  the  wide  differ- 
ences of  views  among  key  officials  as  to  what 
the  American  po:*cy  In  Germany  should  be. 
The  fundamental  approach  cf  many  of  those 
officials  who  are  today  lespon.'^ible  tor  admin- 
istering our  program  in  Germany  was  re- 
cently revealed  In  a  speech  by  the  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Economic  Division  of 
th"  ohice  of  Military  Government  in  Ger- 
many, who  bepan  by  sayin*^,  "My  thesis  is 
that  our.  policy  In  Germany  is  wrong."  He 
then  proceeded  to  attack  at  great  length  the 
American  high  command's  policy  directive 
lor  Germany  and  the  Potsdam  agreement. 

Similarly,  recent  newspaper  reports  indi- 
cate that  important  American  milftary  g'-v- 
ernment  officials  in  Germany  last  week  pu'J- 
liciy  expre.sfied  their  opposilicn  to  the  de- 
lndustriali7.ation  provisions  of  the  Potsdam 
agreement  and  to  the  Internationalization  of 
control  of  the  Ruhr  and  the  Rhineiand.  On 
the  following  day  a  high  G^^vernment  official 
in  Washington  found  it  necessary  to  deny 
that  the  American  Government  had  decided 
against  the  French  proposals  for  the  Inter- 
nalionali7xiticn  of  the  Ruhr  A  few  days  ago. 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  an  editorial 
sharply  rebuking  the  American  economic  ad- 
vi.ser  In  Germany,  concluded  that  he  was  laps- 
ing into  a  1919  m»ntallty  and  that  he  whs  in 
effect  proposing  that  "the  Allies  ricle  herd  on 
the  Ruhr  until  they  become  bored  with  the 
job  or  anaoyed  with  one  another  •  •  • 
then  the  region  would  be  free  to  work  for  any 
kaiser,  fuehrer,  or  Reichs  president  who  feels 
Inspired  to  restore  the  ancient  glories  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  the  Hitlers." 

Inspired  by  groups  similar  to  these  that 
fostered  the  German  propaganda  campaign 
after  World  War  I.  a  miJ.ority  croup  In  the 
Congress  has  recently  be-.'n  making  repeated 
attacks  on  the  Potsdarn  agreement  and  link- 
ing these  attacks  with  attacks  on  Russia. 
This  congressional  group  is  seeking  to  gain 
sympathy  fcr  the  German  ccuse  and  to  weak- 
en or  d°ieat  the  Allied  agreement  to  de':troy 
Germany's  war-making  capacity.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  alleged  that  widespread 
starvation  exists  In  Germany  and  that  this 
starvation  is  a  result  of  the  Potsdam  program. 
But  General  McNarney,  General  Clay,  and 
others  have  made  clear  that  there  has  been 
no  starvation  in  Germany.  Moreover,  the 
execution  of  the  Potsdam  agreement,  rather 
than  causing  a  food  shortage  In  G'rmany, 
would  expand  Germany's  agricultural  pro- 
duction. 

II  Britain  and  the  United  States  try  to  k^ep 
Germany  strong,  presumably  as  a  buffer 
against  Russia,  Russia,  already  oversuspi- 
cious  of  the  Western  Powers,  will  make  deter- 
mined efforts  to  bring  Germany  into  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence.  We  are  already 
viewing  with  concern,  Russian  efforu, 
through  the  German  political  parties  and 
German  trade  unions,  to  win  control  over  all 
of  Germany. 

Doc'-s  all  thLs  mean  a  rep>etition  of  the 
Jockeying  between  the  great  powers,  as  a 
result  of  which  Germany  will  again  be  able 
to  threaten  the  security  of  the  world? 

Nazism  in  Germany  is  not  dead.  Reports 
coming  in  from  Germany  every  day  make 
perfectly  clear  that  we  have  failed  thus  far 
to  win  Germany  over  to  real  democratic 
principles.  At  most,  Germany  merely  regreta 
the  defeat  suffered  under  Hitler.  Germany 
dreams  of  the  power  It  enjoyed  \mder  tk« 
Kazl  state.  Unfortunately  too  many  peopla 
and  organizations  in  the  United  States  art 
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today  mdiJerent  to  the  continued  streneth 
of  n.iz-ni  1  1  Germany  and  to  the  encourage- 
ment w:  i  situation  gives  to  the  c  n- 
tir.vifd  of  naz'.sm  and  fascism 
I  world.  It  Is  encouraging  to 
1  ■  Is  a  Congress  of  American 
Women  wh  ;ch  recognizes  the  fact  that  fa- 
ne! dead  It  Is  encouraging  that  .he 
<  -  of  American  Women  Is  preparing  to 
lun-   ;i-cLsn  everywhere. 

The  A'.liet  fuUKht  the  war  for  the  purpose 
m.     The  m;'       •      >.  ittlea 
1  ..us  far  the  ic;  i'.  vic- 

tory has  tfc'i  been  assured.  Orgaaiz.itir-ns 
such  as  yoars  can  help  our  people  bc-come 
more  cons<  lous  of  this  failure  and  of  the 
urzency  or  the  need  for  c  mtlnuf  d  unity  be- 
tween tl'.e  I  reac  powers.  The  French  request 
for.  a  fiu: -power  conference  on  Germany 
miv  fitrm-h  the  opportunity  for  the  great 
e  finally  on  a  program  for 
.:iy  so  agreeing,  to  reverse  the 
htening  trend  In  world  afl.ilrs 

in  International  atTairs  and  »he 

»'ar  that  envelop  us  today  suegest 

t  history  Is  ab;iut  to  repeat  ttse  f. 

will   not   repeat   itself  and  Ger- 

not   become   the  cause   of  World 

the  statesmen  and  the  people  of 

3owers  learn  and  apply   promptly 

if^    of    the    failures    that    followtd 
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Hhnritday.  April  IS.  1946 
"GE.     Mr.    Speaker. 


under 

10  extend  my  remarks  in 

ID.  I  wish  to  include  herewith  a 

of  Carl  J.  GcfT.  assistant  pres- 

a?  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 

\nd  Engincmen.  together  with 

the  special  opinion  of  Board 

F'jlix  H.  Knight  and  E.  E.  Milli- 


or  Caxl  J.  GofT.  Assistant  Prfsi- 
bJiotherhood   of    Locomotive    Fike- 
Enginemen 

.^se  of  $1  28  per  day  awarded  by 
ity  of  the  arbitration  beard  Is 
Aleqiiate.  Engineers,  firemen,  con- 
ainraen,  and  yardmen  are  entitled, 
present  economic  conditions,  to  a 
r^ase.  The  amount  awarded  Is 
upon  the  c  -•n 

of  increase  -re 

1941.  and  the  33  percent  increase 
■osts  since  that  date, 
ard    does    not    provide    additional 
on  to  railroad  workers  to  meet  the 
»tandard  of  living,  nor  does  It  give 
In  the   Increased  output  per 
It   d'^es   n'-'t   eliminate   gross   In- 
sul';  r  increases  m 

in  I  istrles  as  corn- 

transportation   employees   on   the 
rior  to  World  War  II. 

:ise  awarded  (16  cents  per  hour) 

sn  the  pattern  established  In  non- 

dustries  dvirtng  the  postwar  period. 

is  equivalent  to  18 'j  cents  an 

48  per  day. 

the  reasons  set  forth  above  that 

to  join   with   a  majority  ot  the 

beard  In  the  award  filed  In  the 

c4urt  today. 
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SPECIAL    OPINION    OF    BOARD    MEMBERS    ITLIX    H. 
KNIGHT     AN3     E.     K.     MIIXIMAN 

With  prcat  reluctance  we  have  Joined  with 
the  members  of  the  Board  appointed  by  the 
National  Mediation  Board  in  making  an 
award  which,  as  the  ensuing  dlscus.slon  will 
show.  Is  made  wholly  arbitrarily.  U  not  based 
on  the  evidence  before  the  Board,  and  la 
made  without  con.slderatlon  of  the  equltlea 
of  the  employees'  claim.  These  character- 
izations of  the  award,  grave  as  they  are, 
are  not  made  argumentatively,  but  are  unde- 
niable. Wc  have  Joined  in  such  an  award 
solely  because  the  only  alternatives  left  to 
us  by  the  attitude  of  other  members  of  the 
Board  were  to  have  the  proceedii.gs  end  in 
failure  to  mi.Ue  an  award,  or  to  have  the 
amount  awarded  subj?cled  to  a  further  arbi- 
trary reduction  below  the  amount  con?idfred 
proper  by  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the 
National  Mediation  Board  In  order  to  induce 
the  carrier  representatives  to  Join  In  it. 

What  the  Board  has  done.  In  short.  Is 
baselessly  U)  distort  the  stablll7ation  policy 
of  the  Government  into  a  barrier  against 
giving  any  coi  e  gross  Inequi- 

ties   between  and    wages    In 

other  Industries  While  the  other  members 
of  the  Board  would  dispute  tl.at  thu  v.is  a 
baseless  distortion,  the  fact  that  the  stabili- 
zation policy  was  treated  by  them  as  such  a 
barrier  not  only  cannot  be  denied  bu».  Indeed, 
was  rer  :     .  them  in  the  cou:se 

of  thf  .  :is 

It  IS  unuic^puieU  li.at  under  tl.>  :^a- 

tion    policy    in    eScct    when    the  on 

agreement  was  signed  It  was  permit  si  bie  by 
collective  bargaining  procestes  to  make  w;.ge 
Increases  without  limitation,  provided  that 
such  amount  of  the  increase.  If  any,  as  d.d 
not  f.ill  into  the  specifted  standarcTs  for 
ap'  e  m     used  lor  a  period  of  6  montl.s 

to  e  celling  pr;ces  or  to  resist  other- 

wise justmable  oecrcstses  or  to  Incrc.se  ccsts 
to  the  United  States.  Although  ccnimon- 
carrier  rates  art  nut  ceiling  prices,  the  regu- 
lations of  December  5.  1945.  sorgr.t  to  impose 
on  common  carriers  a  waiver  of  the  rirht  to 
seek  increases  in  rates  on  the  basis  of  any 
increase  not  apprcvable  as  a  basis  for  price 
increases. 

Under  the  circumt^tanccs  the  carriers  were 
unw;lling  to  sign  the  arbitration  agreement 
until  they  had  secured  from  Judge  Co. let, 
the  Stabilization  Administrator,  a  letter  un- 
der date  of  Januaiy  23,  1946.  assuring  them 
that  they  might  put  into  efTect  any  wage 
increase  awarded  in  arbitration  and  they 
would'  not  thereby  waive  the  right  imme- 
diately to  apply  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  State  commissions  lor  m- 
crea.=es  in  rates  based  on  such  increased 
wagis.     T:  irance  was  In  no  wise  con- 

diiicned  i  e  increase  being  of  the  *o- 

called  "approvdhle"  character,  and  reserved 
only  to  the  stabilization  authorities  their 
right  to  contend  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Comml^slon,  if  they. so  desired,  that 
ttxe  wage  incree.se  in  whole  or  In  some  part 
should  not  be  used  as  a  basis  of  a  rate  in- 
crease until  6  months  alter  Its  reflection  In 
carrier  pay  rolls.  By  this  action  all  Issues 
as  to  whether  the  rarrlers  could  or  should  be 
required  to  absorb  any  part  of  the  increase 
In  wuges  became  finally  determinable  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission^  and, 
therefore,  not  determinable  by  the  arbitra- 
tlon  board.  The  arbitration  board  was  ac- 
cordingly left  free  to  determine  the  equities 
of  the  employee  wage  claims  on  their  merits. 
On  Febiuary  14,  1946,  a  new  Executive  Or- 
der (No.  9697)  defining  stabilization  policy 
was  Issued.  Fearing  that  this  order  might 
be  Interpreted  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  the 
arbitration  board  to  consider  the  employee 
claims  on  their  merits,  the  employees  ob- 
tained a  recess  of  the  hearings  at  their  incep- 
tion and  resumed  the  proceedings  only  after 
they  had  received  the  telegraphic  assurance 


of  Judge  Collet  that  "any  wage  Increases 
certified  by  the  Arbitration  Boards  as  being 
In  accordance  with  the  stabilization  policy  In 
effect  when  the  arbitration  agreements  were 
made  would  be  In  a<  e  with   stabili- 

zation   policy    under    i  e    Order    9€97. 

My  letter  of  January  *2J  addressed  to  the 
carriers  conference  committee  Is  not 
changed  or  affected  by  Executive  Order  9697." 
The  subsequent  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  Fxfoutive  Older  fi697  by  the  Na- 
tional W  ■■  Board  In  the  case 
of  the  1.  in  the  aluminum 
Industry  (more  fully  discussed  hereinafter > 
further  made  it  plain  that  the  fears  the  rail- 
road employees  had  had  were  groundless; 
their  claim  was  for  the  correction  of  gross 
inequities  in  wage  rates  as  compared  with 
other  1  Industries  and  the  aluminum 
case  .  that  under  the  stabllizaiion 
policy  such  increases  were  not  only  per- 
missible, but  were  approvable  for  price  in- 
crease purposes. 

Notwithstanding  the  events  above  sum- 
marized, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
E  orders  defining  stabilization  policy 

b  ro  and  alter  February  14.  provided 

f  :  t>   Increases   for   the 

t  ..ties  In  specified  cir- 

cumstances, and  notwithstanding  the  full 
tri.ll  of  the  merits  of  the  employee  claims  in 
over  a  month  of  hearings  reported  In  a 
transcript  of  over  3.600  pages,  plus  46  ex- 
hibits, the  carriers,  in  their  ».losing  argu- 
n  s.^rted    thu>  the   provlsunis   In    the 

s'  on    policy    for    the    correction    of 

t  riuitles  were   in  ' 'e  and   that 

i:  (1   was  bound   i.  ,,ird  any   In- 

equities between  railroad  wages  and  vages 
In  other  Industries  shown  by  the  evidence, 
and  to  limit  Itself  to  such  Increases  as  might 
be  permissible  as  compensation  for  In- 
creased cost  of  living  or  for  less  of  take-home 
pay  through  reduction  In  working  hours, 
whichever  amount  was  found  to  be  greater. 
Had  there  been  apparent  substance  to  the 
carrier  contentions,  it  would  nevertheless 
have  appeared  inherently  Incredible  that  the 
stabilization  policy  had.  for  example,  per- 
mitted employees  In  the  automobile  in- 
dustry whose  hourly  wa^e  rates  last  Septem- 
ber were  $1.21.  and  who  had  had  Increases 
<  :  -7  percent  since  January   1911,   and 

I  -^  In  the  stec!  industry  whose  hourly 

wa;e  rates  last  September  were  $1  04,  and 
who  had  had  Increases  of  over  40  percent 
since  January  1941,  to  b?  granted  Increases 
of  13 '2  cents  per  hour,  and  yet  the  eame 
stnfclilTatlcn  policy  would  limit  the  non- 
oprratins  employees  In  the  rnllroad  industry 
to  some  lester  amount  even  thouph  their 
averr.se  hourly  rates  last  September,  disre- 
garding 24  cents  paid  In  lieu  of  overtime, 
wrs  only  80  6.  and  their  increases  since 
January  1941  had  been  but  26.7  percent. 
Nevertheless,  the  arbitrators  appointed  by 
the  Mational  Mediation  Board  Indicated,  early 
In  the  Bf)ard's  deliberations,  their  disposi- 
tion to  accept  the  limitations  asserted  by 
the  carriers  and  thus  to  exclude  from  thenr 
corsideratlon  all  evidence  of  Inequities  be- 
tween railroad  wage  rates  and  wages  In  other 
Intlustries. 

A  further  point  should  be  noted.  Even 
under  the  carriers'  contentions  the  asserted 
limitations  of  stabilization  policy  are  uiip- 
plicable  If.  and  to  the  extent  that,  the  B )  ird 
m:G:nt  find  the  carriers  capable  of  absorbing 
the  wage  increase  without  passing  It  on  in 
Increased  rates.  We  think  tlte  carriers  would 
concede,  and  In  any  event  the  evidence  In 
the  record  Is  overwhelming  that  In  conse- 
quence of  unprecedented  net  Income  before 
taxes  during  the  war  years,  the  carriers 
("  from    the     war    financially    much 

^  than  they  have  ever  been  In  their 
history.  Starting  with  this  highly  favorable 
condition,  the  ability  of  the  carriers  to  absorb 
a  substantial  wage  Increase  depends  upon 
their  postwar  traffic  prospects.     It  is  not  cur 
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purpose  to  argue  that  question  here.  We 
believe  that  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  all 
efforts  of  national  policy  to  avoid  a  com- 
plete collapse  of  our  economy  are  doomed 
to  failure,  there  Is  good  ground  for  conclud- 
ing that  the  carriers  could  aljsorb  a  wage 
Increase  that  would  do  Justice  to  the  em- 
ployee claims.  Tlie  carriers  themselves  ex- 
pect traffic  levels  well  above  their  prewar 
experience  In  good  years.  But  as  to  bow 
much  above,  the  evidence  Is  conflicting.  We 
doubt  that  this  Board,  in  any  of  Its  compo- 
nents, has  the  expertise  enabling  It  to  pass  a 
Judgment  worthy  of  .respect  on  such  an  Issue, 
and  therefore  woull  deer:  It  wise  to  seek  an 
approach  that  wcu'.d"  leave  that  question  to 
more  expert  determina(ion.  Concededly. 
however,  the  carrier  contention  as  to  stablll- 
ration  policy  requires  that  the  Board  first 
determine  that  question  before  It  can  know 
whether  stabilization  policy  limits  lU  free- 
dom to  consider  the  claim  of  Inequities. 
Nevertheless,  the  Board  has  Imptwed  upon 
Itself  rigid  limitations  excluding  considera- 
tion of  Inequities,  without  ever  having  ad- 
dressed Itself  In  Its  deliberations  to  an  ap- 
praisal of  the  evidence  on  this  precedent 
question. 

The  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  National 
Mediation  BoarJ,  without  consideration  of 
the  evidence  of  Inequities,  and  persisting  in 
the  assertion  that  stabilization  policy  pre- 
cluded the  consideration  of  such  evidence, 
proposed  an  award  of  16  cents.  This  amount 
was  arrived  at  by  applying  the  cost-of-living 
formula  to  the  operating  employees  alone 
and  then  arbitrarily  applying  the  same 
amount  of  Increase  to  the  nonoperatlng 
employees.  The  carrier  arbitrators  were  un- 
'  willing  to  Join  In  an  award  of  even  this 
amount. 

The  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board  indicated  to  us  that  our  fall- 
uie  to  Join  in  such  an  award  would  move  them 
tj  agree  with  the  carrier  arbitrators  upon  a 
lesser  award.     No  corresponding  suggestion 
was  made  to  the  carrier  arbitrators  that  their 
failure  to  Join  would  move  the  arbitrators 
appointed  by  the  National  Mediation  Board 
to  agree  with  us  upon  a  larger  award.     We 
were  thus  confronted  with  the  choice  of  Join- 
ing in  an  award  we  believe  to  be  grossly  In- 
adequate or  of   letting  the  proceedings  end 
In  failure  to  make  an  award  or  in  an  award 
further  arbitrarily  reduced  to  solicit  the  con- 
currence   of    the    carrier    arbitrators.      Con- 
fronted with  this  choice  we  chose  the  course 
which  appears  to  us  to  Involve  the  perpetra- 
tion of  the  least  Injustice  upon  the  employees. 
In  so  doing  we  were  Influenced  In  major  de- 
gree by  the  fact  that  under  the  arbitration 
agreement  the  employees  are  free  at  any  time 
to  move  m  accordance  with  the  Railway  Labor 
Act  for  a  further  Increase,  and  thus  again  to 
•     press  their  claims  of  Inequity,  which  have  re- 
ceived no  consideration  In  this  proceeding. 
Nevertheless,  there  should  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  magnitude  of  the  Injustice 
worked  on  the  employees  by  the  Board's  arbi- 
trary refusal  to  consider  the  Inequities  shown 
by    the    evidence.      Tlie     emergency    board 
which  heard  the  wag**  claims  of  these  em- 
ployees in  1943.  found  Itself  precluded  by  the 
bold-the-llne    o.'-der    Issued    practically    at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  from  correct- 
ing   the    inequities    which     It    found    then 
existed.     Then,  as  now,  the  employees'  ca^e 
was  predicated  upon  Inequities  between  rail- 
way wage  rates  and  wage  rates  In  other  In- 
dustries.    The  Emergency  Board  found  that 
88  of  1940.  there  were  Inequities  between  the 
hourly   wage   rates  of  these  employees  and 
those'of  employees  In  other  Industries  rang- 
ing    from     14.4     to     31     cents,     depending 
upon  the  period  embraced  in  the  comparison 
and  the  industries  with  which  comparison 
was  made;    it  further  found  that  notwith- 
standing the  1941  Increase  for  nonoperatlng 
railroad  employees  these  Inequities  had  In- 
creased bv  9  4  cents  In  the  period  from  De- 
cember 1940  to  December  1942,     (Report  of 
May  24    1943.  pp.  8-9,  pars,  29-33,  Inclusive.) 


Because  of  the  hold-the-llne  order,  how- 
ever, that  Board  limited  its  recommendations 
for  increases  to  8  cents  per  hour,  and  even 
that  amount  was  disallowed  by  theJDirector 
of  Economic  Stabilization.  In  the  final  set- 
tlement the  employees  were  granted  Increases 
ranging  from  4  to  10  cents  for  the  correction 
of  substandards  of  living  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  Interrelated  job_  different lal.s.  to- 
gether with  supplemental  increases  In  lieu 
of  overtime  after  40  hours  raug:;ig  from  5 
cents  to  1  cent,  the  combined  amounts  rang- 
ing from  9  to  11  cents. 

The  evidence  In  the  present  proceedings 
shows  that  the  inequities  which  had  been 
only  partially  corrected  in  the  1941  and  1943 
cases  have  continued  to  grow.  The  only 
comparative  statistics  going  back  as  far  as 
192L,  the  average  hourly  earnings  figures 
reported  by  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  for  25  manufacturing  induitries. 
show  that  at  that  time  the  nonoperatlng 
railway  employees  averaged  6.6  cents  per 
hour  more  than  the  manufacturing  em- 
ployees; by  September  1945  they  were  earn- 
ing 21 4  cents  per  hour  less  than  these 
manufacturing  employees.  In  terms  of 
straight-time  average  hourly  earnings.  1.  e. 
the  closest  measure  of  hourly  rates  of  pay. 
they  had  by  1939  fallen  7  cents  behind 
the  hourly  rates  for  durable  goods  manufac- 
turing employees,  with  whom  they  are  most 
directly  comparable,  and  one-half  cent  be- 
hind the  hourly  rates  for  all  manufacturing 
employees  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

In  September  1945  the  straight-time  aver- 
age hourly  rate  of  the  nonoperatlng  railway 
employees  was  83  cents  If  the  allowance  In 
lieu  of  overtime  after  40  hours  is  included 
and  80  6  cents  if  that  allowance  Is  excluded. 
By  contrast,  the  straight-time  hourly  average 
for  durable  goods  manufacturing  employees 
was  $1037  and  for  all  manufacturing  em- 
ployees was  949  cents.  In  other  words,  an 
Increase  of  20.7  cents  or  of  23  cents  per 
hour  (depending  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
allojfrance  In  lieu  of  overtime)  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  these  employees  to  equality 
v-lth  durable  goods  manufacturing  employees 
as  of  September  1945.  Even  'f  comparison  is 
made  with  all  manufacturing  employees 
(which  Include  many  In  no  wise  comparable 
to  the  employees  here  Involved)  and  the  com- 
parison Is  confined  to  the  period  since  1939. 
and  the  allowance  In  lieu  of  overtime  Is  In- 
cluded as  straight  time  for  the  railway  em- 
ployees, BtlU  an  increase  of  11' _>  cents  would 
be  required  to  restore  the  1939  relationship 
as  of  September  1945.  Surely  that  Is  the 
minimum  which  would  be  allowed  for  the 
correction  of  ineqvilties  In  hourly  rates  as  of 
September  1945.  had  this  evidence  been 
considered. 

Such   Is   the  evidence  which   the   Board's 
action   has  excliKled  from  all  consideration. 
Be  it  observed,  too,  that  this  Is  not  simply 
one  view  of  conflicting  evidence — It  Is  the 
uncontroverted  evidence  of  hourly  wage  rates. 
The  carriers  did  not  dispute  It.    Instead  they 
Introduced  ether  evidence  which  they  con- 
tend supports  the  proposition  that  these  rail- 
way employees  should  work  at  lower  hourly 
rates    than    manufacturing    employees    even 
though  they  formerly  received  higher  rates 
than   manufacturing  employees.     That   evi- 
dence. Insofar   as  it  relates  to  earnings,  is 
calculated  to  show  that  the  disparity  is  not 
so  great  when  weekly  or  annual  earnings  are 
compared.      That    contention    Is    put    forth 
despite  the  fact  that  the  carriers'  evidence 
Itself  shows  that  weekly  and  annual  earnings 
of    employees    In    all    other    Industry    taken 
collectively    have    increased    percentage-wise 
nearly    twice    as    much    since    1939    as    have 
thtjse  of  the  non-operating  railway  employees. 
More    Important,   however,    is   the   fact    that 
the   so-called    weekly    and    annual    earnings 
figures  are  hypothetical  computations  rather 
than  averages  of  what  Individuals  actually 
earn.    The  averages  put  forth  by  the  carriers 
approximate  the  average  actual  earnings  In 


1944  by  only  791.000  employees  out  of  a 
total  ol  1.853.000  persons  who  workejj  in  that 
year.  Furthermore  the  liasic  work  week  of 
the  railway  employees  Is  20  percent  longer 
than  that  generally  prevailing  In  other  In- 
dustries. Thus,  even  If  accurate  eermnsi 
data  for  periods  of  weeks  or  years  were  avail- 
fabie  a  comparison  of  total  earnlnps  requiring 
20  percent  more  hours  of  work  of  the  rail- 
way employees  could  scarcely  be  made  with 
any  pretense  of  equity. 

The  1943  Emergency  Board  carefully  ana- 
lyred  the  annual  and  weekly  earnlngai  data 
offered  by  the  carriers.  They  concluded  that 
"Wage  earners,  as  distinguished  from  sal- 
aried employees  in  reality  have  no  'annual' 
wage."  And  for  the  reasons -set  forth  abore 
rejected  such  data  In  favor  of  giving  pri- 
mary consideration  to  hourly  rates  (Supple- 
mental report  of  May  29.  1943,  PP-  71-74). 
But  the  present  arbitration  board  undertakes 
no  similar  responsibility.  It  neither  con- 
siders the  evidence  of  Inequality  as  shown 
by  hourly-rate  comparisons  nor  does  It  as- 
sume the  burden  of  holding  such  Inequalities 
to  be  justified  by  other  factors.  Instead  4t 
foreclotes  consideration  of  inequalities  by  Its 
promulgation  of  a  strained  interpretation  of 
stabilization  policy  at  variance  with  that 
policy  as  applied  In  other  Industries. 

Tlie  discussion  thus  far  of  the  uncon- 
sidered evidence  has  been  confined  to  the 
Inequities  as  they  existed  last  September, 
before  postwar  increases  were  granted  fn 
Other  industries.  Obviously  the  establish- 
ment of  currently  equitable  wage  rates  for 
the  railroad  employees  requires  not  only  the 
correction  of  inequities  as  of  last  September, 
but  additional  increases  commensurate  with 
postwar  Increases  in  other  Industries.  This 
Board  has.  on  the  pretext  of  applying  stabili- 
zation pwlicy,  excluded  both  from  its  consid- 
eration. 

The  record  in  these  proceedings  fully  estab- 
lishes 18'^  cents  as  the  prevailing  measure 
of  postwar  Increases   In  national   industries. 
The  other  members  of  the  Bnard  defy  both 
the   record  and  common  knowledge   with  a 
stubborn  denial  that  a  national   pattern  of 
postwar   increases   exists.     They    apparently 
base  this  denial  on  the  unavailability  of  such 
a  national  pattern  under  the  so-called  pat- 
tern standard  of  approval  set  forth   In   the 
Executive  order  of  February  14.  1946.    Since 
that  standard  refers  only  to  patterns  In  par- 
ticular industries  or  local  labor-market  areas, 
the  national  pattern  obviously  has  no  per- 
tinence to  the  application  of  the  standatd. 
But  that  a  national  pattern  Is  not  only  recog- 
nized to  exist  but  Is  controlling  In  the  appli- 
cation of  the  alternative  standard  set  forth 
In  the  same  order,  namely,  the  correction  of 
gross  Inequities  as  between  related  Industries, 
Is  clearly  shown  by  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Waee  Stabilization  Board  with  respect 
to    the    aluminum    Industry,     (Decision    of 
February  27.  1946.  employees'  exhibit  No.  22. 
p.  20.)    In  that  decision  that  Board  approved 
a  19-cent  Increase  for  aluminum  workers  as 
necessary  to  correct  a  gross  Inequity  arising 
by  reason  of  the  post-war  Increase  in  the  steel 
Industry,    That  Board  said:  "It  seems  a  fair 
Inference  that  the  Aluminum  Co  ,  because  of 
its  size  and  importance  in  the  national  econ- 
omy, may  appropriately  rely  on  Nation-wide 
patterns  or  trends   of  wage  adjustments  In 
other  heavy  Industries,  such  as  the  steel  in- 
dustry, in  determining  Its  wage  policy." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Executive  order  of  February  14,  1946,  for  the 
correction  of  gross  inequities  between  indus- 
tries applies  to  industries  related  only  by 
their  size  and  Importance  In  the  national 
economy,  and  that  other  workers  have  de- 
rived the  concrete  benefits  therefrom  that 
are  denied  by  this  Board  to  railway  employee.«r. 
If  the  correction  of"  Inequities  as  of  the 
close  of  the  wnr  were  calculated  en  even 
the  lowest  passible  basis  reconcilable  with 
the  evidence  an  increase  of  11 '2  cents  wouiid 
be  required  on  that  ground.  That  amount 
added  to  the  clearly  established  prevailing 
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Bleasure  of  postwar  Increases.  18 <^ 
require  an  award  granting  the 
request  in  full.     We  believe  that 
members  of   the  Board   recognize 
consideration    of    the    evidence 
requires  such  an  award.     In  fact 
that    It    is   precisely    because    of 
that    an    arbitrary    barrier 
consideration   has  been  erected. 
;he  power   Is  not   given   to   us   to 
secret  thoughts  of  other  men,  we 
ve  that  our  associates  felt  driven 
ir  will  to  hold  that  consideration 
ence  of   inequities   was  not  ptr- 
rhat  the  carrier  arbitrators  should 
ujon  saving  money  for  their  princl- 
herefore.  should  avail  themselves 
their  Imagination  could  con- 
understandable  enough,  however 
foresight  it  may  be.     That  they 
supported  in  such  a  subversion  of 
tive  process  by  the  appointees  of 
Mediation  Board  is  tragic.     We 
convinced    that    no   greater    ciis- 
the  cause  of  the  peaceful  adjiist- 
if  dustrial  disjsutes  could  have  been 
s  demonstration  of  the  incapacity 
dlcatory  tribunal  to  act  In  accord- 
the  evidence  before  It  should  be  a 
profound  regret  by  all  elements 
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to  Hon.  Victor  Wickersham,  of 
Oklahoma 


VICTOR  WICKERSHAM 


or    OKL.^HiiMA 

IN  THEj  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
}^edncsdai/.  April  17.  1946 


WICKERSHAM.      Mr.    Speaker. 

pa.'^t  .several  weeks  it  has  been 

fortune  to  receive  a  large  num- 

plimentary  letters  from  many 

in  and  out  of  Congress  who 

good  enough  to  compliment 

enerously  on  my  record  In  sup- 

ijrogressive  and  humane  legisla- 

the  people  of  my  district,  my 

my  country. 

of  .space  in  the  Congressional 

ill  not  permit  the  publishing  of 

Under  the  leave  granted 

submitting  only  a  few  of  such 

They  are  as  follows: 

RtraurirrATivu,  U.  S , 

CoMMrrrn  on  AautcvLvvnt, 
htngton.  D.  C.  January  15.  1948. 

WiCKCBflHAM, 

Office  Butlding, 

WuMlitngton,  D.  C. 
ViCToa:  At  the  beginning  of  the 
I   cannot   refrain   from   dropping 
line  to  express  to  you  my  sincere . 
n  for  the  splendid  work  you  have 
g  on  the  House  Agricultural  Com- 
Vqu   have   certainly    been   faithful 
in  your  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
America.     It  has  been  Indeed  a 
work  with  you. 
ly  yours. 
Jno.  W.  Flannagan.  Jr.. 

Chairman. 


it 
to 


Sin :erel 


F  uiMcas  Edccational  and 
Cc  opnuTTVK  Union  or  Amcbica. 
\fashington.  D.  C.  March  22.  1946. 
Hon.  Vicn:>B  Wickzksham. 

Unite  i  States  Congressman, 
^puse  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Deai  Victor:   Congratulations  on  your 
work,  and  I  am  glad  to  place  myseU  cq  record 


as  being  highly  appreciative  of  the  support 
you  have  given  during  your  5  years  of  service 
In  Congress  to  many  points  of  the  National 
Farmers   Union   program. 

Furthermore,  we  have  been  greatly  pleased 
by  your  support  of  measures  to  strengthen 
the  Farm  Security  Administration,  the  prin- 
cipal Government  agency  working  for  the 
benefit  of  family  farmers,  and  know  that  you 
can  be  counted  on  to  continue  that  support. 

We  know,  too,  that  you  have  consistently 
supported  expansion  of  the  proijram  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
strengthening  of  crop  Insurance,  lower 
freight  rates,  low  Interest  rates  on  loans  to 
farmers,  and  soil  conservation  and  Irrlga  ion 
and  reclamation  measures.  Among  the  lat- 
ter we  especially  commend  your  backing  of 
the  Poage  bill  providing  for  requisitioning 
of  surplus  machinery  for  use  by  soil -conser- 
vation districts. 

It  should  be  p>olnted  out.  too.  I  think,  that 
your  efforts  m  behalf  of  agriculture  are  ren- 
dered doubly  effective  by  the  fact  that  you 
rank  eighth  among  the  28  House  Agriculture 
Committee  members,  a  factor  that  is  always 
of  considerable  importance  with  respect  to 
farm  legislation 

In  addition  to  these  specific  niatters  we 
have  found  you  most  cooperative  In  Farmers 
Union  affairs.  We  have  always  found  you 
willing  to  assist  our  efforts  in  securing  :.dd:- 
tional  allocations  of  farm  machinery  and 
other  scarce  items  during  the  war  We  are 
very  proud  to  have  you  as  a  member  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  not  only  In  Oklahoma,  but  la 
our  Washington.  D.  C.  local. 

Kindest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

James  O.  Patton. 
President,  Sational  Farmers  Vnicn. 


DisABLFD  American  Veterans. 
Cincmyiati,  Ohio,  April  4,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Victor  Wickersham, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Wickersham:  Much  remains^ to 
be  done  for  the  disabled  veteran.  •  We,  who 
are  very  close  to  him,  have  many  ideas  of 
what  should  be  done  for  him.  But  we  would 
like  to  know  what  you  feel  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant thing  that  should  be  undertaken  for 
him  In  the  next  year 

Your  background  and  experience  will  be 
of  tremendous  '  alue  to  us  in  planning  cur 
own  activities  for  the  next  year.  So  we  are 
asking  you  to  write  us  100  word.t  telling  us 
what  you  consider  of  first  Importance  to  the 
disabled. 

Sincerely  yours. 

VrVlAN  D.  CORBLT, 

National  Adjutant. 

AMtaicAN  Farm  Burcau  PsstaATioN. 

Wa!.h\ngtc)n.  D.  C.  April  6.  1948. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham, 

House  of  RrpresrntatlveB, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mr  DCAR  CONCRXSaMAN  WicxnuHAM:    It   Is 
A  pleasure  to   respond   to  your   request  for 
your  record  on  agricultural  leglslatii>n. 

I  enclose  a  statement  showing  your  voting 
record  to  date  during  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress on  various  issues  on  which  the  Amerl- 
can  Farm  Bureau  Federation  had  a  pcNitioo. 
As  you  will  note,  this  tabulation  of  roll- 
call  votes  on  13  Issues  shows  that  you  voted 
In  accord  with  the  position  of  the  federation 
12  times,  which  Is  a  fine  record. 

As  you  kr'ow,  there  have  been  many  other 
Important  Issues  considered  but  we  are  un- 
able to  report  your  position  because  no  roll- 
call  votes  were  taken  on  these  Issues.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  actions  taken  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  on  which 
you  have  taken  a  very  active  part  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  important  committee  since  1941. 
Trusting  this  will  give  you  the  Informa- 
tion you  desire,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Eow.  A.  ONk.\l, 

President. 


Congress  of  the  Uniteo  States. 

House  or  Represkntativb3. 
Washington.  D  C.  April  10.  1948. 
Hon.  Victor  Wickersham. 
House  of  Representatives. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dear  VirroR:  Through  ycur  aid.  we  have 
been  able  to  obtain  a  hearing  on  various  old- 
age-assistance  bills.  These  hearings  were  the 
first  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committet 
have  given  us  in  7  years.  Your  untiring  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  aged  are  really  appre- 
ciated. 

You  deserve  commendation  for  being  the 
first  to  be  heard  on  your  bill,  the  Wickersham 
bill.  H.  R    4747. 

With  beet  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Pat  Cannon.  M.  C  . 
Chairman.  Townsend  Steering  Com' 
mittee. 

Homer  Anceix.  M.  C. 
.Cochairman.      Townsend      Steering 
Committee. 

Harrt  McGregor. 
Jf ember.  General  Welfare  Act  Steer- 
ing Committee. 


OPA  and  the  Lesson  of  Meat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  BIEMILLER 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  BIEMILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  introduce  into  the  record  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
April  16.  commending  the  OPA  for  re- 
storing controls  on  cream  and  meat,  arid 
urging  the  retention  of  the  OPA  at  full 
strength.  Although  it  is  too  late  new 
for  this  House  to  take  further  action. 
I  believe  that  some  of  the  Members  who 
have  had  time  to  think  it  over,  may  be 
I  ng  the  action  they  took  on  WeJ- 

I  to    throw    the    country    to    tiie 

wolves  of  inflation: 

OPA    AND  the    lesson   OF   MEAT 

The  OPA  Is  preparing  to  go  back  to  stricter 
controls  over  meat  and  cream.  The  situs- 
tion  Is  such  that  these  stern  measures  ire 
definitely  unavoidable.  The  country,  which 
likes  controls  no  better  than  the  manufnc- 
turers,  will  neverthelev  «upp<>!i  this  return 
to  partial  w»rtime  r'  i;i  as  a  cleaily 

necessary,    though    <  i    step.     Tie 

chief  criticism  will  be  thst  the  bad  situa- 
tion was  allowed  to  develop  to  a  point  where 
more  drastic  controls  are  necessary. 

Congress.  It  may  be  hoped,  will  lesrn  from 
what  has  happened  In  meat  and  butter  that 
It  Is  unthinkable  to  end  our  restrictive  pri- 
gram  at  this  time  or  to  hamstring  the  only 
agency   In   the  control    picture. 

Congress  Itself  Is  responsible  for  much  of 
what  Is  duturblng  In  the  present  price  and 
production  situation:  for  it  was  Congreu 
which,  by  lu  delay  In  extending  the  OPAs 
life,  created  much  of  the  confusion  and  dif- 
fidence. Producers,  feeling  that  the  Ol'A 
was  "in  bad"  with  Congress,  have  dared  do 
things  they  would  not  have  done  If  strong 
controls  had  been  assured  for  the  futu:e. 
The  OPA  In  turn,  feeling  that  Its  very  life 
was  In  danger,  has  proceeded  less  boldly  In 
■one  directions  than  the  situation  de- 
manded. What  agency  could  act  vlgorotuly 
with  a  rope  around  iu  neck? 

No  control  can  be  perfect.  The  OPA  has 
not  been  perfect  and  probably  wUl  not  be 
perfect  In  the  future.  There  Is.  howevjr. 
no  hope  that  production  can  be  brought  to 
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the  necessary  high  level  without  Inflation 
unless  this  agency  Is  given  the  "go"  signal 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  critical 
period.  An  agency  which  still  does  not  know 
whether  It  will  even  exist  In  July  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  the  best  possible,  the  needed. 

Job. 

Congress  should  extend  the  OPA's  life  and 
present  powers  for  another  year  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Uncertainty  as  to 
the  country's  control  program  can  only  In- 
crease the  already  extreme  Inflationary  pres- 
sures and  can  only  undermine  the  produc- 
tion  progress  we  have  so  far  made. 

OPA  may  not  be  all  that  is  to  be  desired 
but  run-away  Inflation  would  be  a  thousand 
times  woite. 


Statement  Before  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OBECf  N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  April  18,  194G 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  statement 
made  bv  me  before  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee.  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tive.s.  April  17,  1946: 

Mr  Chairman,  the  port  of  Coos  Bay.  Oreg  , 
Is  one  of  the  major  ports  for  off-shore  and 
Intercoastal  shipping  on  the  west  coast  be- 
tween Portland  and  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
The  proposal  before  the  committee  at  this 
time  Is  a  recommendation  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers.  United  States  Army,  for  channel 
deepening  and  hart)or  improvements  to  pro- 
vide for  the  accommodation  of  vessels  re- 
quiring up  to  a  30-foot  draft.  The  tonnage 
originating  at  the  port  of  Coos  Bay  is  impor- 
tant in  the  commerce  of  this  country  as 
well  as  other  nations  of  the  world  Changes 
brought  about  bv  wartime  shipplnK  make  It 
Imperative  that  the  proposed  improvemenu 
m  the  harbor  be  made  if  the  port  of  Coos 
Bay  is  to  enjoy  Its  past  volunae  and  continue 
Its  normal  growth. 

The  importance  of  the  producu  originat- 
ing at  the  port  of  Coos  Bay  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  shipping  to  and  from  that  port 
during  the  war.    Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
present  channel  depth  is  only  34  feet,  Liberty 
ships  and  other  large  efficient  vessels,  built 
during  the  war.  were  unable  to  take  on  full 
cargo   St   this   point,   since   their  draft   re- 
aulremenu  were  from  38  to  30  feet  when 
loaded      It  was  cMenttsl  thst  the  materials 
available  at  Coos  Bay  be  moved,  and  In  con- 
•equence,  these  large  vessels  were  forced  to 
travel  to  Coos  Bsy  with  partially  filled  bunk- 
ers  of  oil,  take  on  as  much  cargo  as  would 
■tUl  permit  the  vessels  to  leave  the  harbor. 
and  back-track  to  another  port  to  complete 
their  carg(X!s  and  Uke  on  their  full  bunkers 
of  oil.    This  was  a  wasteful  and  costly  pro- 
cedure   and   much   valuable  time  was  lost. 
Approximately    half    of    the    vesseU    which 
called  at  Coos  Bay  during  the  later  war  years 
were  compelled  to  do  so  under  such  circum- 
stances. 

The  port  of  Coos  Bay  Is  located  at  the  gate- 
way of  oi.e  of  the  most  Important  lumber, 
producing  areas  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
tributary  area  adjoining  Coos  Bay  and  south- 
western Oregon,  there  Is  an  estimated  stand 
of  prime  lumber  of  178.000.000,000  board  feet. 
Located  In  the  tributary  area  and  the  adjoin- 
ing area  are  60  operating  sawmills,  with  an 
annual  capacity  of  approximately  450.000,000 
board  feet.  Savings  in  irnnsponation  costs 
alone  to  these  mlUs  average  approxunately  »3 


per  thousand  board  feet.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  annual  lumber  production,  which  would 
flow  through  the  port  of  Coos  Bay.  will  be 
600.000,000  board  feet.  In  view  of  the  great 
timber  reserves  In  this  area,  and  the  stis- 
tained-yield  cutting  program,  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  proposed  improvemenU  will 
be  needed  and  fully  utilized  indefinitely. 

Within  the  tributary  area  to  Coos  Bay. 
there  are  excellent  potential  mineral  indus- 
try developments,  and  well-developed  Iruit. 
vegetable,  and  dairy-products  Industries, 
which  production  Is  principally  canned  or 
processed  for  shipment.  These  industries  are 
expanding,  and  new  industrial  developments 
are  In  prospect  at  this  time. 

The  need  for  the  channel  imprjvements  Is 
well  Justified  by  the  Army  engineers  In  their 
estimates,  showing  that,  with  the  proposed 
Improvements,  the  water-borne  traffic  at  Coos 
Bay  will  Increase  from  a  prewar  yearly  aver- 
age of  550.000  tons  to  a  figure  of  967.000  tons 
In  the  years  following  completion  oi:  the 
project.  In  further  justification,  the  Army 
engineers  show  that  the  ratio  of  benefits  to 
costs  is  exceedingly  favorable,  being  1  to  1  97. 
The  district  engineer.  In  his  recommenda- 
tions and  report,  estimated  certain  collateral 
benefits  which  would  accrue  to  Coos  Bay  and 
the  tributary  area.  When  these  collateral 
benefits  are  added  to  the  direct  benefits,  the 
ratio  of  cost  to  benefits  Is  1  to  2.64. 

In  view  of  the  favorable  ratio  of  benefits  to 
cost,  the  great  potential  Increase  in  tonnage 
originating  out  of  the  pon  of  Coos  Bay,  the 
demonstrated  need  for  the  harbor  Improve- 
ments and  channel  deepening  and  the  care- 
ful survey  and  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  I  feel  this  project  Is  amply  jus- 
tified and  warrants  favorable  action. 


Aran.  9,  194«. 
The  Honorable  Clyde  Dotle, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Era:    I   am   a   student   of    Lindbergh 
Junior  High  In  Long  Beach.  Calif.     We  at 
Lindbergh  are  Interested  In  the  focd  situa- 
ticn  of  Europe. 

We  would  like  to  know  what  Is  being  done 
In  regard  to  this  condition.  We  ivould  also 
like  to  know,  specifically  what  we  can  do  to 
help. 

Yours  truly. 

Roserta  Evans. 


High-School  Students  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  Ask  Congress  How  They  Can 
Help  Prevent  Europe  Starving 


Long  Beach,  Caut.,  April  3.  1946. 
Hon.  Cltee  Doyle. 

De^r  Sib:  I  am  a  student  In  the  ninth 
grade  at  Lindbergh  Junior  High  School.  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  My  classmates  and  I  wish  to 
contribute  In  some  way  to  help  relieve  the 
famine  in  Europe.  Will  you  tell  us  how  we 
can  best  direct  our  efforts? 
Sincerely, 

Marcclla  Rice. 

Apul  3,  1946. 
Hon.  Clyde  Dotle. 

Dear  Sib:   I  am  a  student  of  a  Junior  high 
school  In  Long  Beach.  Calif.     I  feel  that  it  is 
my  responsibility  to  do  my  part  In  helping 
to  relieve  the  food  shortage  In  Europe. 
What  can  I  do  to  contribute  my  share? 
Sincerely, 

Irene  Grimmc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17,  1946 

'  Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
few  days  I  have  received  several  letters 
from  hi(?h  school  students  at  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  expre.s.sing  whole.some  anxiety  for 
the  hungry  and  starving  people  of  the 

^'orld. 

They  all  a.sk  the  question  of  how  they 
can  l)e»t  help  do  their  share. 

Such  letters  m  these  from  the  genera- 
tion who  will  now  furnlKh  the  leadership 
of  one  nation  and  world  are  InnplrlnK 
and  strengthening  to  me.  What  are 
they  to  you? 

And.  it  sort  of  indicates  these  young- 
sters must  have  school  teachers  and  asso- 
ciates who  have  their  minds  on  bigger 
things  than  these  which  make  folks  self- 
l.sh.  greedy,  and  egotistical  beyond  use- 
fulness.    Following    are    four    of    such 

letters: 

Long  Beach,  Calif.. 

April  3, 1946. 

Hon.  Clyde  Doyix: 

Dear  Sir:  I  am  a  Junior  high-school  student 
In  Long  Beach.  Calif.  I  feel  that  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  do  my  part  in  helping  to 
relieve  the  food  shortage  in  Europe.  Wbat 
can  I  do  to  contribute  to  the  shortage? 
Sincerely, 

Gordon  Hamilton. 


Army  and  Navy  Merger 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HADWEN  C.  FULLER 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Thursday,  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  FULLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wl.sh  to  include  therein  an  editorial 
written  by  Paul  B.  Williams,  editor  of 
one  of  the  leading  papers  of  my  district, 
the  Utica  Daily  Press.  Utica.  N.  Y..  In 
reference  to  the  Army  and  Navy  merger: 

XaUMAN'S   DANCEROtJB    POLICY 

At  the  end  of  bis  first  year  In  the  White 
House.  President  Truman  has  embarlced  on 
the  roost  dangerous  policy  that  the  Nation 
has  confronted  In  years.  He  has  publicly 
warned  leaders  of  the  United  States  Nsvy 
to  keep  quiet  about  the  proposed  merger 
Of  the  armed  •er>ioes  and  has  proclslmtd 
the  unwelcome  docUloe  that  they  m\wt '  yes  ' 
him,  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  reckless  (oolubnMu  of  this  course 
seems  incredible.  The  President  favored  '.»»e 
merger  when  It  was  first  propoMd  moiithH 
ago.  By  his  own  sUiement  be  has  not  even 
read  the  bill,  which  bus  yet  to  be  debaud  In 
Congress.  And  als^j.  by  his  own  statement, 
he  U  In  favor  of  this  measure  and  has  told 
lU  naval  critics  to  shut  up. 

For  the  present  Secretaries  of  War  and 
Navy,  the  bill  provides  a  single  official  ol 
Cabinet  rank.  Under  hlra  wiU  be  three 
subordinates,  one  each  for  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air.  Then  there  are  to  be  Ave  more  aasisUint 
secretarial  posts.  It  establishes  a  single  chief 
Of  staff  and  continues  the  Joint  chiefs,  who 
operated  so  successfully  during  the  war.  It 
creates  the  single  department  which  the 
Army  wants,  and  also  the  council  of  defeiue 
which  the  Navy  wants.  As  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  said.  It  has  everything.  In- 
cluding the  kitchen  sink. 

Advantages  of  a  single  department  of  de- 
fense may  be  more  apparent  than  real  and 
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Army  uses  the  familiar  olive  drab 
so  that  It  will  not  show  the  8<^iil 
Inevitable  with  a  soldier's  life  In  the 
color  was  chosen  years  ago.  to  be 
plcuous  as  possible.  Imagine  what 
white  blankets  would  make  for  the 

soldiers  used  them 

ire  the  simplest  possible  examples  of 

ramlflcatiuns  which  spread  through 

y  .^specialized  services,  as  they  exist 

he  Navy's  big  guns  are  different  from 

s  artillery   because  they  serve  di(- 

irposes.     "They  both  differ  from  the 

weapons.    To  think  that  all  these 

devices  can  be  handled  like  items 

-order  catalog  is  to  Insult  the  In- 

of  the  American  people 

ould  rise  In  their  wrath  and  tell 

to   go   slow    with   this   Presidential 

Actually,    there    are    only    three 

of   disagreement    between    the 

oday.     The  Navy  wants  to  use  air- 

nes  and  the  Army  thinks  It  should 

1  hem      The  Navy  wants  an  enlanjed 

orps  and  the  Army  has  Its  doubts 

r      There  is  a  third  point  of  difTer- 

t?  the  three  services,  assuming  that 

lorce  is  given  a  separate  status,  and 

which  shall  control  the  new  guided 

Mich  as  rockets?    Those  are  the  main 

ng  the  profa— tonal  mlllUry  men. 

sident    Truman    thinks    can    be 

dumping  them  all  Into  one  depart - 
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a^  unfortunate  coincidence,  that  Just 
ago  next  month  the  UnUet  States 
experience  which  resembles  what  Is 
•ceed  at  Washington.  Another  aml- 
er-playlng  politician  had  moved 
White  House  by  wa/  of  the  Senate, 
f  difference  being  that  President 
brought  along  thf  Ohio  gang  In- 
th%  Missouri  crowd,  whict  Is  now  In 
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No  sensible  citizen  wishes  to  extol  one 
service  at  the  others'  expense  or  would  claim 
that  any  of  them  is  perfect  or  Infallible.  But 
anyone  who  scans  American  hist  . ;  and  es- 
pecially the  record  of  World  War  II  must 
recognize  that  the  Na^7  todty  comes  as  near 
as  possible  to  a  single  defense  arm 

The  Navy  uses  planes  as  skillfully  as  the 
Army  does,  and  bar  some  spefialtles  of  Its 
own. 

The  Navy  uses  ground  troops  equally  well. 
Didn't  the  marines  have  something  to  do 
with  wlnnini?  battles  in  the  Pacihc  ' 

Besides  these  functions,  the  Navy  operates 
ships  on  or  under  water,  wherever  there  Is 
enough  to  float  them,  and  tr.at  takes  In  five- 
sixths  of  the  world's  surfaqe. 

Presumably.  Preslde.it  t»uman  do-js  not 
Intend  to  w.pe  the  ocean;  ot.  the  face  of  the 
earth,  but  he  has  the  temerity  to  say  that 
the  men  who  know  most  about  our  naval  af- 
fairs mustn't  talK,  His  position  woul  be 
ridiculous  If  it  were  not  so  deadly  dangerous 
to  the  pecple  of  the  United  States. 

Pacl  B.  Williams. 

Cdiror. 


1921    President   Harding  proposed 
Washington  conference  for  limitation  of 
which  boiled  down   to  the   re- 
of  naval  building  on  the  5-5-3  ratio. 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  and 
President   Harding  sold   this  bin   of 
the  American  people,  who  lived  to 
bitterly  at  Pearl  Harbor.     That  ta 
but  despite  such  a  tragic  lesson. 
Truman  Is  openly  advocating  im- 
palrmenfc  of  the  Navy's  status. 


Long  Beach  Paper  Approves  President 
Truman's  Action  on  Starvation  Pre- 
vention 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I  or 

HCN.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALTFOR.NIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  18.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  early  as 
February  28.  1946,  the  far-seelnR  edito- 
rial stafT  of  the  Press  TeleRram  in  Long 
D?;ich.  Calif.,  wrote  the  followirm  edi- 
torial. It  now  seems  additionally  per- 
tinent to  .share  it  with  all  others  who 
may  read  it  by  rea.son  of  my  having  the 
privilepe  of  placing  it  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  CONGRE£S10N.AL  RECORD: 

W\R  AGAINST  MASS  STARVATION 

President  Truman  shows  an  understand- 
Ir'ir  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  pro- 
\  :.ng  food  for  nations  in  Europe  and  Asia 
which  face  the  certainty  of  starvation  for 
millions  wiless  help  In  ample  measure  Is 
given  them  by  thf  only  country  which  has 
the  means  to  -^ve  it — the  United  Rta'»-«  By 
calling  a  c<  e  of  public-  - 

zens    of    hu:  ':an    purpose  g 

former  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Mr  Tru- 
man recognlaes  that  the  task  of  feccUnn  the 
hungry  can  b*  #one  only  If  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  make  it  their  ]ob 

"Our  national  self-respect  and  our  duties 
as  human  l>ein:;s  demand  that  we  do  all  pos- 
sible to  stop  the  spread  of  famine."  President 
Truman  told  the  eminent  Americans  Invited 
by  him  to  meet  with  him  tomorrow  In  the 
White  House  to  discuss  relief  pUip.s 

With  the  exception  of  ex-Pres.'^-  •■•  Hoover, 
acknowledged  authority  on  Inter  i  food 

problems  and  organizer  of  the  enecuve  relief 
work  In  Europe  after  World  War  I.  and  Ches- 
ter C.  Davis,  former  Food  Administrator,  and 
possibly  a  few  others,  the  men  and  women 
called  to  the  White  House  conference  evi- 
dently were  chosen  because  they  were  In 
position  to  Influence  public  opinion  and  to 
Inform  the  public. 

The  President  says  frankly  that  the  Gov- 
ernment alone  cannot  prevent  famine  In 
large  areas  of  the  world.  The  American 
people  will  have  to  be  matHlMil  for  the  new 
War.  a  war  that  Is  not  aCBlDSt  human  ene- 
mies, but  tbe  ancient  enemy  of  mankind — 
hunger. 


Americans  will  have  enough  to  eat  af  er 
they  have  shared  their  food  supplies  with 
the  starving  peoples  abroad.  The  sacrifice 
asked  of  them  will  be  no  more  than  to  e- 
strlct  their  consumption  of  certain  li>ods  and 
to  accept  substitutes.  It  calls  for  some  stlf- 
dlsclpline  and  self-denial  by  Amencins.  tut 
leaves  them  more  than  enouKh  food  foi  a 
balanced,  health-giving  diet  And  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  prevent  men,  women,  and  little 
children,  millions  of  them,  frum  starving. 


Mr.  Congressman:  Are  You  Whistling  in 
the  Dark? 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

cr 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  IS.  1946 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  f(^lowing  letter. 

Ina.vmuch  as  the  name  has  been  re- 
quested a.<:  confidential.  I  can  give  only 
this  information.  The  lady  is  the  wife 
of  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  a  former 
secretary  of  one  of  Ohio  s  large.^t  indus- 
tries, and  one  of  Ohio's  movst  clear-think- 
ing women.  Can  her  questions  Ik:  an- 
swered? 

McCoMB.  Ohio.  Apnl  15,  1946 

Deab  RiTBT  AND  HoMCS :  I  have  receded 
several  greetings  from  you.  all  of  which  were 
appreciated  and  prized.  It  Is  so  nice  to  be 
remembered.  As  to  your  comment  "ncble 
V  1  am  reminded  of  a  remark  by  an 

;  end  of  mine,  that  she  never  handed 

I M,  .,  I-;;,  y  unleM  she  meant  half  of  It  uny- 
w.i\  M  n.  ly  I  take  50  percent  of  your  com- 
pliment and  keep  It  for  my  own? 

When  I  noted  your  admonition — or  wm  it 
a  plea— that  we  have  faith  In  our  country  and 
its  destiny,  I  wondered  If  you  might  be  say- 
ing that  to  bolster  your  own  faith  wblch 
might  be  wavering?  Sort  of  whlstltni;  In 
the  dark  to  keep  from  being  so  fearful? 

I  have  so  much  on  my  chest  that  I'd  like 
to  get  off  that  I  must  restrain  myself,  know- 
ing you  have  more  Important  things  to  do 
than  take  note  of  opinions  of  such  an  un- 
important personage  as  myself.  Tet,  I  am 
lik>  ns  that  go  to  make  up  this 

Na'  .    I'  what  I  am  thinking  Isn't 

to  be  Completely  disregardid 

The  outstanding  thing  right  now  Is  the 
coal  strike.  When  the  American  people  arc 
continually  confronted  with  situations  like 
that  ani  nothing  is  done  about  It,  one  won- 
ders what  h-is  become  of  the  good  old  Arierl- 
can  brains  and  guts  Tet  I  kn  >w  the  old 
spirit  Is  still  there  when  I  rcmrmber  tlat  a 
bunch  of  kids  went  out  and  licked  the  niost 
powerful  bandit  nations  the  world  has  ever 
known  But  the  conditions  they  face  upon 
returning  home  are  not  inspiring  We  wept 
for  those  who  lost  their  yuung  lives  on  the 
beaches  of  Normandy  and  Iwo  Jima  But  I 
wet  netimes  If  theirs  was  not  the  hap- 

ple:  .an  to  come  back  and  have  their 

most  cherished  Ideals  become  as  befoulfd  as 
their  mud-soaked,  bloody  boots. 

All  the  veterans  I  have  talked  with  are  very 
bitter.  A  doctor  friend  of  ours  got  back  from 
the  PaciQc.  He  bad  Just  established  a  repu- 
tation and  gotten  to  the  point  where  he  could 
cash  in  on  his  long  years  of  effort  when  he 
gave  It  up  to  Join  the  Navy.  In  service  al- 
most 4  years  He  and  his  wife  and  child 
spent  the  week  end  with  us  after  his  release. 
and  the  conversation  t>eing  general  as  it  Is  in 
•  group,  I  don't  know  Just  what  it  was  that 
made  him  bitter,  but  I  heard  him  recall  to 
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Carl  how  he  had  criticized  him  for  being  bit- 
ter after  the  last  war,  really  bawled  him  out, 
"because  I  did  not  understand  then,  but  I 
do  now,  and  I  offer  you  my  humble  apology." 
He  said  he  saw  them  dump  10,000  Jeeps, 
still  In  their  shipping  crates.  Into  the  ocean. 
He  saw  them  dump  cases  of  tinned  food  Into 
the  sea.  All  the  -soldiers  have  deplored  the 
wanton  waste  In  the  face  of  terrible  want. 
Another  soldier  told  me  he  hauled  truck  loads 
of  new  clothing— waterproof  Jackets  and 
things  like  that,  the  best  of  material— and 
when  they  had  a  mountainous  pile  of  it.  they 
were  ordered  to  throw  Diesel  oil  on  It  and 
burn  it  This  was  in  the  Philippines,  and 
there  were  the  war-battered  Filipinos  run- 
ning around  without  a  shirt  and  asking  when 
the  .Americans  were  going  to  dr  something 
about  it.  Jtist  about  the  time  I  heard  this, 
they  had  another  clothing  drive,  asking  us 
to  share  that  suit,  that  coat  and  dres-s  for 
people  across  the  sea  are  freezing  to  death  In 
ca'.'es  and  doorways. 

A  veteran  got  back  from  India.  What's 
on  your  mind,  soldier?  Well.  I  saw  them  lay 
out  fine  watches,  binoculars,  prec.sion  inhtru- 
ments  In  long  rows  and  order  trucks  driven 
over  them.  I  saw  fleets  of  trucks  and  Jeeps 
taken  to  the  cliffs  and  thrown  over  Into  the 
sea.  These  things  could  have  been  used  he 
thought,  to  rehabilitate  the  devasted  coun- 
tries, on  farms  and  for  transportation.  The 
soldiers  themselves  begged  to  buy  some  of 
the  watches  and  binoculars  but  were  denied 
the  privilege — the  orders  from  the  brass  hats 
were  to  smash  'em.  Did  you  see  food  de- 
stroyed, ro'dier?  Oh.  yes;  all  the  time.  No- 
body thought  anything  about  that. 

And  here  at  home.  No  butter,  it  was  going 
to  the  Army.  Nobody  complained,  nothing 
was  too  good  for  the  boys.  Then  we  learned 
that  millions  of  pounds  of  rancid  butter 
were  going  Into  soap  Washington  denied  It. 
A  reporter  went  to  Proctor  it  Gamble,  and 
they  said,  "Yew:  they  had  purchased  750.C00 
pounds  of  one  oatch  and  used  It  for  soap." 
Aenln  Washington  denied  It  Of  couif-e  I 
realize  there  Is  always-  waste  In  war.  so  the 
butter  Isn't  too  important  except  when  you 
think  of  millions  with  no  bread  let  alone 
butter. 

The  black  market.     Tills  Just  burns  every- 
body to  a  cinder.     Why  isn't  something  done 
about  It?     With  about  3.000.000  Federal  em- 
ployees, which  Is  out  of  all  reason  In  the  first 
place   Isn't  there  someone  with  enough  initi- 
ative and  guts  and  brains  to  go  after  them? 
They    operate    openly    and    with    impunity. 
Right  down  here  at  Archbold  there  Is  a  large 
cattle  auction   and   the   black   market   over- 
bids the  celling  price  and  gels  all  the  stock 
right   along      Why  can  t  they  send   the  FBI 
to  such  places  and  arrest  the  law  violators? 
It  wcu'.d  seem  that  a  stretch  In  Leavenworth 
for  seme  of  these  law  violators  so   brazenly 
thumbing  their  no.-=es  at  the  Government  of 
the  United  States   Is  long  overdue      If   the 
Government    vants   the   people   to   keep   the 
faith,  let  them  merit  that  faith  and  not  for- 
ever put  us  on   the  sucker   list,   making  us 
thirk    they   all   agree   with   Harry,   the    Hep, 
that  we  are  too  damned  dumb  to  understand. 
That  OPA  has  been  such  a  stencl    that  I 
don't  know  Just  how  to  express  myself  in  a 
few    words,   but   their    persecution    of   small 
business,    their    snooping    ant    overbearing 
attitude  toward  American  citizens  Is  simply 
sickening.     A  man  drove  up  to  a  farmhouse 
near   McComb    and    asked   to   buy   a   dozen 
eggs.     The   woman   said   no.  she  sold   them 
all    to   the  et:g    man    who  called    for   them 
regularly      Then   he   said   his   wife  was  sick 
and    wanted    so   much    to   have    some    fresh 
country  eggs — wouldn't  she  let  him  have  a 
dozen    and    he'd   gladly   give    her   50   cents. 
(Celling  price  was  40  cents.)      He   got  the 
eggs  and  he  had  her  arrested  and  fined  for 
violating   the    law.     Yet    the   black   market 
openly  flouts  the  law  from  border  to  border 
and  coast  to  coast  and  I  haven't  heard  of 
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any  of  them  being  apprehended.  Recently 
a  commentator  gleefully  told  us  the  FBI  was 
out  to  get  the  black  market  on  nylons — you 
ladles  will  get  your  stockings  and  won't  that 
be  lovely?  The  world  starves,  and  "youth 
grows  old  and  spectre-thin  and  dies"  and  we 
concentrate  our  mighty  brains  on  nylons. 
The  bleeding  hearts  are  daily  beseeching 
us  to  eat  less  bread  (we  are  not  eating  much 
anyhow,  with  no  butter  or  oleo)  and  if  they'd 
do  their  Job  we'd  make  these  sacrifices  with 
a  better  heart  and  certainly  have  more  re- 
spect for  our  Government.  When  a  young 
man  gets  those  greetings  from  the  President, 
he  gets  Into  that  uniform  or  goes  to  the 
clink.  When  he  copies  back,  he  sees  that 
same  Government  flouted  by  a  gang  of  ban- 
dits and  nothing  :s  done  about  it.  Is  it  any 
wonder  he  feels  bitter  that  he  went  through 
that  bloody  hell  Just  so  a  lot  of  criminals 
could  have  a  Roman  holiday,  seeing  the  ones 
he  fought  to  protect  the  victiirs.  himself 
included?  Are  we  to  atsume  that  these 
thugs  are  too  smart  for  our  Govtriunent.  or 
that  those  to  whom  v/e  have  entrusted  our 
Nation's  honor  and  welfare  are  too  Indif- 
ferent to  bring  to  book  those  who  are  out  to 
wreck  It? 

Last  winter  we  hnd  no  decent  coal— Just 
coal  dust  and  slack  and  stones.  Much  of  it 
we  didn't  eveii.  try  to  burn,  it  being  Just 
stone,  and  after  paying  the  high  dollar  for  it, 
hired  a  man  to  haul  it  away  with  the  trash. 
Several  times  a  day  we'd  have  to  let  the  fire 
go  out  so  we  could  pick  the  stones  out  and 
then  rekindle  it.  We  paid  the  same  price 
as  for  good  coal.  Where  was  the  OPA  then? 
And  now  John  L.  Lewis  tells  us  he'll  get  that 
fifty  million  a  year  or  Americans  won't  have 
even  a  bucket  of  coal  If  he  gets  his  filthy 
paws  on  that  much  power  he  could  Just  about 
elect  whom  he  Jolly  well  pleases  for  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States. 

This  Lewis  person  beats  his  breast  and 
proclaim.s  himself  the  champion  of  labor. 
He  gets  lor  this  a  salary  of  $25,003  a  year,  he 
pays  his  daughter  S7  500  a  year,  and  a  whole 
flock  of  his  relatives  aie  living  fat  by  robbing 
these  same  miners  he  professes  to  love.  I 
trust  these  bull'»t-proof  windows  he  has  In 
his  ofUce  will  b?  no  more  effective  than  Huey 
Long's  Iron  vest. 

".Vhen  Congress  wanted  to  pass  a  bill  to 
make    these   gangster   labor   leaders   account 
for  the  millions  they  are  filching  from  the 
pockets    of    labor,    Roosevelt    put    his    foot 
down.     They  we  e   to  be  immune  from  the 
laws  governing  other  citizens — they  were  his 
own  private  little  gang  of  vote-getters  and 
all    they    had    to   do   was    play    ball    at    the 
ballot    box.     Roosevelt,    the    great    humani- 
tarian—Roosevelt, the  friend  of  Labuh  and 
that   faceless   thing  he  called   the  common 
man.     By  the  way.  Just  who  Is  the  common 
man?    Have  we.  then,  a  caste  system  in  this 
country?    And  why  didn't  Congress  pass  that 
bill    In   spite   of   Roosevelt's   objections?     i' 
they  had  clipped  the  wings  of  that  gang  who 
are  bant   on   tunning   this  country  Capone 
style  and   using  the   loot  .to  cut  its  throat, 
maybe   right   now  we  wouldn't  have   a  pip- 
squeak  rabbit   holding   the   exalted  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.     The  highest 
seat   in   one   of   the   mightiest    nations,   and 
look  who's  sitting  on  it.     A  pair  ol  eyebrows 
has  him  hogtied  and  is  putting  the  boots  to 
him  and  every  citizen  as  well,  and  what  Is 
done  about  it?     Just  some  more  nothing. 

I  saw  a  picture  of  Herbert  Hoover  holding 
the  hands  of  little  children  somewhere  In 
Europe.  How  touching!  All  I  could  see 
were  the  flames  of  Anacostla  destroying  the 
tin-can  huts  that  sheltered  (In  a  pitiful 
fashion)  the  children  of  the  heroes  of  World 
War  I  and  their  parents.  He  was  President 
then,  and  not  only  would  he  not  help  them — 
he  drove  them  out  into  the  wet  fields  at 
night  and  burned  their  pitiful  possessions. 
And  even  the  Red  Cross  had  nothing  for 
them,  absolutely  nothing.   William  Randolph 


Hearst  out  of  decent  pity  set  up  a  tent  and 
equipped  It  with  medicines  and  nurses  to 
care  for  the  sick  veterans  and  their  families. 
Herbert  Hoover — and  now  he  bursts  out  cry- 
ing. I  know  all  these  things  are  true  be- 
cause I  was  there.  I  could  not  have  believed 
It  otherwise. 

I   recall    the  days   when   we   were   plowing 
under   the  crops   and  destroying   llvcstcck.-;^' 
hides  and  all— while  American  children  from 
remote  regions  went  to  school  with  no  shoes 
on   their  feet,   and    It   was  stated   that   one- 
fourth  of   the  children   of   the   Nation   were 
undernourished      Why  bring  that  up  now — 
that's- all  over  with?      Is  It'      We  were  told 
that  many  draftees  in  this  war  failed  to  pass, 
their  poor  physiques  due  in   many  cases   to 
malnutrition  during  that  period       And  right 
then    we   were    maintaining   mi.ssionarles    In 
the  "heathen  "  countries  to  teach  the  philos- 
ophy of  Jesus,  that  we  are  all  brothers  and 
should   love  and   help  one  another.      We  all 
know  that  In  India  and  China,  and  no  doubt 
other   countries   as   well,   there   are   millions 
who    never    have    enough    to    eat    from    the 
cradle   to   the    grave.      Had    I    been   one   of 
th-ise  listening  to  the  American  parson  tell 
of  his  love.  Id  have  given   him  the   brown- 
skinned   equivalent  of  "Oh.  yeah."  or   "Sez 
you."  topped  off  by  a  long  and  loud  Bronx 
cheer.    Yes;  I  know  we're  doing  it  now  when 
It  means  sacrifice,  and  I  heartily  agree  that 
we  Fhculd  and  must  do  it.  but   where  were 
our  big  hearts  then  while  nil   the   time  the 
HnrvHrd     Accent    was    l:lowing     that     "good 
navba  "  horn  around  and  around  the  world. 
While  back,  when  Morpenthau  was  Secre- 
tary ct  the  Treasury,  a  columnist  said   that 
he  had  in'^tructed  his  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  to  gyp  the  taxpayers      When  a  man 
paid   his   tax   he   was  to  be   told   that   there 
was  a  mistake,  that  he  owed  still  more.     For 
Instance:    A  man  paid  his  tpx  and  was  sum- 
moned   back    and    told    he    owed    $19    moie. 
The  man   protested,   as   he  was  sure    it   was 
correct.      He    was    told    he'd    better    pay    it 
as  It  wouldn't  pay  him  to  take  It  to  court- 
he  couldn't   win   anyhow   and    he'd   only   be 
out    more    money.       So    he    paid    It.       This 
Government    man    told    the   columnist    that 
the  man  had  paid  his  tax  to  the  very  penny, 
but  he  paid  the  additional  $19  rather  than 
go  to  bat  about  It.  This  Is  unbelievable  really, 
but  It   Is  equally  amazing  that  a  columnist 
cou'.d  say  such  things  ab-ut  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet    and    get    away    with    It    if   it    were 
untrue.      This   columnist    is   still   doing   his 
stuff.     It  would  seem  that  for  such  a  state- 
ment   if   false,   this   columnist   would   h-ive 
b^n  prosecuted  and  prohibited  forevermore 
from  misleading  the  public  with  false  state- 
ments      Also,  we  were  told  that  during  the 
war.  when  gasoline  was  rationed.  Morgenthau 
had   a   Government   plane   and   Its   crew   for 
"    his  own  private  use  to  take  him  to  his  coun- 
try estate  whenever  he  wanted  to  relax  and 
have    fun.     This    cost     the    American    tax- 
pavers  $10,000  a  month,  we  were  told. 

"Let's  get  off  the  gravy  train"  pleads  Sen- 
ator Byrd  We  don't  have  much  hope  for 
that,  as  we  all  know,  when  a  bureaucrat 
gets  both  feet  in  the  trcugh  he's  going  to 
keep  them  there,  come  what  may.  And  every 
snoot  means  several  votes.  And  the  people 
get  pretty  tired  of  it— tired  of  being  "a  door- 
mat with  five  senses." 

Do  I  see  you  figuratively  clutch  your  toga 
like  Caesar  and  sadly  murmur  "Et  tu.  Brute"? 
Is  Blanche,  too,  throwing  brickbau?  Oh, 
you  know  the  dear  people  criticize  first  and 
save  the  compliments  until  later,  and  by 
that  time  we  have  run  out  of  breath  I 
assure  you  there  is  nothing  personal  In  my 
remarks.  You  have  a  good,  clean  record. 
It  seems  to  us.  and  for  this  we  thank  you. 
But  it  would  be  good  to  see  someone  in 
Washington  with  a  mighty  voice  bring  a 
little  more  order  out  of  the  chaos.  Could 
be  you,  Homer — Just  could  be. 
Sincerely, 
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the  workers  $13.500  000  in  wages. 
American  farmers  of  30.CCO 
SCO  combines.  23.000  mowers,  and 
(,W9  they  desp>erately  need  to  proc- 
to  feed   Americans  and   help  save 

the  world  from  starvation, 
national  Harvester  Co   spokesman 
lacreased  wages  granted  the  30.000 
will  cofit  the  company  ^5  000 .COO 
annlually      Th.it.  said   the  spokesman, 
more  than  the  company  s  entire 
the  year  1945 
case,  will  the  company: 
nue     in     business    at     no    profit? 

trick  If  you  can  do  it.) 
It  of  btisiness? 

the  increaj^ed  cost  (with  the  con- 
Truman  and  U.icle  Sam  i  along  to 
wlio  must  buy  the  machinery  aad 
:s? 

it  should   be  No    3 — as  it  will  l>e 
Truman  formula — do  you  think  tiie 
most: 

ternational  Harvester  Co.? 

American  farmer? 

or  the  same  situation   as  regards 

J.  I.  Case  and  AUi^-Chalmers  Im- 

ployees      Now  that  the  Truman 

been  applied  in  the  IHC  strike. 
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Decentralizing  Our  Cities 


EX-  ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 


or   CAUrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
T'lursday.  April  18.  1946 


P/|TTERS0N.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

s  the  right  idea.    He  lives  and 

the  uncrowded,  healthy,  open 

and   he   knows   that   his   sur- 

more   than   compensate   for 

sophisticated   lure  of  metropolitan 

,one  who  has  lived  both  in 

in  the  country  will  heartily 

judgment,  if  we  bring  the  ad- 


Any( 
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vantages  of  the  cities  to  the  country.  It 
would  greatly  l)eneflt  our  children  and 
our  adult  population  as  well  if  we  could 
find  some  means  of  bringing  this  healthy 
country  life  to  the  many  many  workers 
who  must  now  live  with  their  families 
in  smoky  cities  and  industrial  centers 
in  order  to  find  employment.  Schools, 
sanitation,  and  recreation  can  more  ade- 
quately l>e  developed  in  the  rural  area 
than  in  our  present  crowded  cities. 

My  good  friend,  the  noted  California 
publisher.  Manchester  Bcddy.  has  sug- 
gested a  method  for  doing  away  with 
our  present  overcrowded,  unhealthy  city 
life,  to  which  I  should  li.ke  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  today.  In 
essence,  the  plan  which  he  and  I  have 
discussed  combines  the  benefits  of  both 
city  and  country  life  in  the  creation  of 
a  new  American  frontier.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  encourage  our  veterans  to 
build  their  homes  in  the  rural  areas  to 
.start  the  ball  rolling  tov.ard  decentral- 
izing. 

Decentralization  of  American  cities  is 
not  a  new  idea,  but  it  is  for  the  first  time 
becoming  a  necessity  which  we  cannot 
well  afford  to  ignore.  Other  countrie.s 
with  a  much  slighter  problem  of  over- 
centralization  have  begun  to  move  in  this 
direction.  Brazil,  our  Latin-American 
neighbor,  for  example,  discovered  one  of 
the  world "s  richest  deposits  of  high-grade 
iron  ore  in  a  lightly  populated  area  above 
Sao  Paulo,  and  rather  than  ship  this  ore 
down  the  valley  to  some  other  city,  she 
chose  to  develop  it  on  the  spot  and  thus 
stimulated  the  growth  of  a  new  city.  Bella 
Horizante.  From  this  example  of  mod- 
ern ingenuity  we  can  well  take  note. 

In  terms  of  the  great  West,  which  I 
represent  in  part,  such  a  program  of  de- 
centralization would  open  new  frontiers 
for  railroading,  highway  development, 
business  opportunities,  and  employment. 
New  Industries  located  at  the  spot  where 
essential  resources  are  produced  would 
attract  workers  and  would  stimulate  the 
development  of  whole  new  commurwties 
and  would  help  us  toward  that  goal  of 
full  production  and  full  employment 
which  we  seek.  Our  most  expert  engi- 
neers, architects,  and  construction  men 
couJd  build  new  cities  which  would  be 
planned  for  the  greatest  possible  health 
and  comfort  of  the  citizens.  Meanwhile, 
our  older  cities  could  undertake  the  prob- 
lems of  sJum  clearance,  and  the  building 
of  the  recreational  facilities.  traCBc  chan- 
nels, and  otlier  needs  for  their  smaller 
populations.  Such  a  plan  would  utilize 
the  resources  of  our  Nation  in  the  true 
Interest  of  the  people.  Wealth,  happi- 
ness, and  health  would  spread  through- 
out the  Nation  along  the  new  twentieth 
century  frontier. 


OPA  Extension 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  SHARP 

or   NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18, 1946 

Mr.  SHARP.     Mr.  Speaker,  quite  a 
number  of  political  speeches  have  been 


made  on  this  bill  since  it  came  before  u^ 
on  Monday.  The  administration, 
through  its  spokesman,  predict  dire  hap- 
penings if  we  attempt  to  translate  here 
objectives  that  will  in  real  and  honest 
effect  Improve  the  condition  of  our 
people.  Any  attempt  to  force  remedial 
changes  in  the  price  control  law,  any 
argument  emphasizing  that  realism  shall 
be  a  guide  post  in  perfecting  the  law,  are 
immediately  challenged  as  efforts  and  at- 
tempts to  hamstring  the  administration, 
to  bog  down  the  OPA  law. 

We  are  on  notic?  of  the  barrage  of 
propaganda  being  put  out  by  the  admin- 
istration tc^  rally  support  for  its  program. 
What  this  propaganda  L:  really  saying  is 
simply  thii,.  and  let  us  no*  forget  it:  "The 
administration  of  OPA  is  perfect,  it  can- 
not be  improved  upon,  and  all  consumers 
and  producers  who  claim  they  are  suffer- 
ing under  cur  benign  program  are  either 
liars  or  potential  profiteers." 

They  would  have  us  believe  that  there 
is  no  meat  shortage,  no  butter  shortage, 
and  that  the  black  market  is  only  a 
myth  conjured  up  by  political  opponents 
of  this  administration.  They  would  have 
us  believe  that  we  are  not  getting  shoddy 
goods  at  a  price  for  which  we  should  be 
getting  the  best.  That,  in  real  effect,  is 
what  this  administration  is  saying.  The 
protests  that  are  coming  to  all  of  us 
from  veterans,  housewives,  manufac- 
turers, producers,  indicate  sharpiy  that 
unless  the  OPA  administration  is  im- 
pro/ed,  that  if  proper  price  adjustments 
are  not  allowed,  that  if  the  nece.s.sarles 
of  life  are  not  forthcoming— that  they 
would  rather  have  the  entire  OPA  pro- 
gram scrapped,  risking  what  this  would 
mean  in  the  case  of  certain  phases  of  the 
program  which  obviously  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

I  think  the  country  is  alert  and  appre- 
ciates that  the  present  administration 
of  the  price-control  law  is  defeating  the 
objectives  of  the  act.  In  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  food,  clothing,  and  hous- 
ing, we  are  getting  not  increa.sed  produc- 
tion but  dwindling  output.  Here  we  are. 
the  greatest  country  on  earth,  with  the 
largest  potential  production  capacity  in 
history,  suffering  from  the  lack  of  plain 
and  everyday  nece.ssaries.  Even  the  re- 
turning soldier  is  not  able  to  buy  a  shirt 
and  his  family  finds  it  increasingly  diffl- 
cult  even  to  get  him  oleomargarine  as  a 
spread  for  his  bread.  And.  so  far  as  put- 
ting a  roof  over  his  head  is  concerned, 
that  is  only  a  plan  on  paper. 

The  whole  emphasis  of  the  OPA  has 
not  been  to  .stimulate  production  and  to 
get  more  and  more  output,  but  to  try  to 
ration  and  control  a  continuingly  dwin- 
dling stock  pile.  What  we  need  in  this 
country  more  than  anything  else  is  to 
increase  that  stock  pile  so  that  the  dir- 
tributive  shares  may  be  made  increa:^- 
ingly  greater  for  each  and  eve'^y  one 
of  us. 

The  history  of  OPA  is  replete  with 
Inequities  and  unfairnesses.  Not  alone 
to  the  consumer  who  cannot  buy  ev.  n 
though  he  has  the  price,  but  to  the  man 
who  produces. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  for  the  com- 
plete elimination  of  OPA.  We  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  that  period  where  we  can 
suspend  all  controls.  There  are  still 
maladjustments  and  these  must  be  met 
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not  by  a  harsh  and  ruthless  price-control 
system,  but  rather  by  one  of  sympathetic 
approach  and  which  refuses  to  labe'  ev- 
ery businessman  as  a  profiteer.  It  is  my 
strong  feeling  that  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  committee  and  included 
in  the  bill  before  us  represent  certainly 
the  minimum  that  is  necessary  to  im- 
prove present  administration  of  the  OPA. 
These  amendments  are  long  overdue. 


Labor  Law  That  Has  Worked 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON,  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

Ol     MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'TS 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  rem  irks,  I  include  the  last 
of  three  articles  frim  the  Chicago  Sun 
of  April  17.  1946,  describing  the  good 
results  of  the  Minnesota  labor- relations 
law  in  promoting  industrial  peace  in  our 
State: 

PATTERN  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE — MINNESOTA 
ENJOYS  PERIOD  FBEE  FROM  STRIKES,  BUT  DIF- 
FERS   AS  TO    ITS  CAUSE 

(By  Milburn  P.  Akers) 

St.  Paul.— Minnesota's  Labor  Relations 
Act.  a  compromise  achieved  at  a  time  of 
stress,  appeared  to  satisfy  no  one  upon  Its 
adoption. 

Labor  leaders  expressed  the  fear  that  Its 
prov'-.ions  were  too  restrictive.  Business- 
men objected  to  the  powers  of  the  fact  find- 
ing under  which  commissions  could  subpena 
their  books  and  other  records  Both  re- 
garded the  act  as  inimical  to  their  position 
in  collective  bargaining. 

The  act.  now  7  years  old.  cannot  be  said  to 
have  won  State-wide  acceptance.  But  its 
opposition,  except  from  the  Congress  of  In- 
dustrial Organizations,  appears  largely  to 
have  dissipated  In  Minnesota's  record  of 
more-than-ordinary  peaceful  Industrial  rela- 
tions since  its  enactment 

The  extent  to  which  the  act  Is  responsible 
for  what  In  Minnesota  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  era  of  good  feeling  between 
labor  and  management  may  be  debatable. 
Most  Minnesctans,  including  some  oflQcials 
of  the  American  Feder.itlon  of  Labor,  credit 
the  act,  In  whole  or  In  part. 

The  CIO,  however,  vigorously  dissents. 
Douglas  Hall,  its  attorney,  has  another  ex- 
planation.    It  is: 

"Public  opinion  and  the  increasing 
strength  of  labor  unions  have  compelled  em- 
ployers and  their  associates  to  abandon  de- 
structive policies  and  to  negotiate  in  good 

faith" 

Irrespective  of  the  viewpoint,  the  record 
demonstrates  that  Minnesota,  since  adoption 
of  the  act  in  1939,  has  been  relatively  strike- 
free-  that  most  latwr  disputes  are  settled 
without  resort  to  work  stoppage:  and  that 
the  violence  of  the  thirties,  which  led  to  the 
act's  adoption,  has  not  been  repeated. 

Since  its  inception,  the  act  has  been  ad- 
ministered bv  a  union  member. 

Georee  W  Lawson,  secretary  of  the  Minne- 
sota St~ate  Federation  of  Labor,  credits  that 
fact   with   much  of  the  success  of  the  act. 

"We  don't  like  it  |the  act),"  Lawson  said, 
"But  it  has  not  done  us  any  harm.  It  may 
have  accomplished  some  good,  from  the  pub- 
lic viewpoint." 

And  then,  noting  that  the  act  always  has 
been  administered  by  a  union  member,  Law- 
son  added:  ^     ^_,„ 

"The  result  is  that  we  have  a  good  admin- 
Is  ration  of  a  law  which,  if  badly  adminis- 
tered, could  have  caused  a  lot  of  trouble." 


Lawson.  stating  that  Immediately  after  its 
adoption  resolutions  seeking  its  repeal  were 
introduced  at  each  session  of  the  State  fed- 
eration, said  that  none  had  been  offered  at 
the  last  several  meetings. 

Hall,  the  CIO  attorney,  while  not  contend- 
ing that  the  act  has  been  especially  harmful 
to  organized  labor,  maintains  that  it  falls 
to  protect  "labors  basic  rights  '  and  that  it 
has  not  been  responsible  for  industrial  peace 
In  the  State 

He  cites  several  instances  in  which,  he  con- 
tends, the  act  has  been  detrimental;  main- 
taining that  it  contributes  to  an  instability 
in  collective-bargaining  relations  and  that 
the  public-interest  clause  has  been  invoked 
improperly  in  numerous  cases  where  no  such 
concern  was  present. 

Such  improper  invocation  of  the  public-In- 
terest clouse.  which  necessitates  another  30 
days  before  a  strike  legally  can  ensue.  Is.  so 
Hall  declared,  "an  unwarranted  extension  of 
that  concept"  and  shows  "the  danger  of  un- 
justified encroachment  into  everyday  fields 
of  collective  bargaining." 

The  CIO  attorney  claims  that  t^e  State's 
figures  of  disputes  settled  and  strikes  averted 
are  misleading — that  "too  rosy  a  picture  is 
painted."  He  claims  that  the  State  takes 
credit  for  settlements  that  have  been  achieved 
by  the  Federal  Conciliation  Service. 

"On  the  basis  of  these  concrete  experiences, 
the  CIO.'  Hall  said,  "concludes  that  the 
Stassen  Act  does  not  contribute  to  the  settle- 
ment of  important  labor  disputes." 

Minnesota's  recent  record  of  more  peaceful 
industrial  relations,  he  says,  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  workings  of  V.\e  act. 

"The  record  of  long,  bitter  and  costly 
strikes  in  Minnesota  in  the  period  of  1930  to 
1938  was  due  to  the  open-shop  vigilante  tac- 
tics and  policies  of  Minnesota  employers. 
Public  opinion  and  the  Increasing  strength 
c"  labor  unions  have  compelled  employers 
and  their  associates  to  abandon  destructive 
policies  and  to  negotiate  in  good  faith." 

Gov.  Edward  J.  Thye,  who  has  handled 
many  disputes  after  they  have  been  certified 
to  him  as  being  in  the  public  interes  as- 
serts that  the  law  has  brought  Industrial 
peace,  in  large  measure,  to  Minnesota. 

"The  act  has  served  us  well,"  the  Governor 
declares.  "It  has  redvcert  strikes  materially, 
has  brought  labor  and  managemert  together 
In  a  splendid  relationship  and  has  brought 
about  an  opportunitj  for  a  well-informed 
and  unbiased  pubH':  opinion  to  exert  Its  in- 
fluence in  a  way  that  couid  not  have  been 
done  by  any  other  type  of  legislation." 

Tliey  believe  that  the  act  contains  prin- 
ciples which  well  might  be  incoiporated  Into 
Federal  legislation.  But  both  Hall  and  Law- 
son  disagree. 

Minnesota  industrialists  largely  accept  the 
law;  probably,  in  many  cases,  on  the  theory 
that  it  has  resulted  in  better  conditions  than 
those  prevalent  in  the  thirties. 

Much  more  about  the  law  will  be  heard 
nationally  as  the  Governor  who  brought  it 
into  being,  Harold  E.  Stassen,  presses  his  cam- 
paign for  the  1948  Republican  Presidential 
nomination. 


them  is  the  large  clothing  manufacturing 
firm  of  Cleveland  the  Richman  Bros. 
Co..  whose  statement  as  to  the  shortage 
of  mens  clothing  is  herewith  reproduced: 

SOME     FACTS     ABOUT     THE     SHORTAGE     OF     kEN  S 
CLOTHING 

Every  day  people  ask  us.  "Why  Is  it  so 
hard  to  get  a  suit  of  clothes  now?"  It's  a 
fair  question,  and  deserves  an  honest  an- 
swer. First,  it  took  months  for  the  textile 
mills  to  reconvert  from  war  to  civilian  pro- 
duction. Secondly,  the  needs  of  the  mUlions 
of  discharged  servicemen,  added  to  the  nor- 
mal requirements  of  civilians,  have  created 
a  demand  so  far  greater  than  the  supply  that 
It  is  impossible  to  take  care  of  every  cus- 
tomer at  the  exact  time  he  wants  new  clothes. 
You  may  have  heard  rumors  that  some 
makers  were  holding  back  clothes.  We 
wouldn't  know  about  that.  We  do  know  tl\at 
Richman  Bros,  never  held  back  garments  for 
any  reason  whatsoever.  In  fact,  we  have  for 
a  long  time  been  making  as  much  clothing 
as  the  available  supplies  of  raw  materials 
would  permit,  rushing  them  to  our  stores  as 
fast  as  we  could,  and  putting  them  on  fale 
Just  as  quickly  as  they  arrived.  We've  been 
giving  priority  to  newly  discharged  service- 
men, and  in  doing  that  we've  been  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  right- 
thinking  civilians. 

What  are  we  doing  to  increase  the  supply 
of  clothes?  The  Richman  tailoring  family 
are  working  as  hard  as  they  can,  without  sac- 
rificing the  quality  of  Richman  workman- 
ship, to  put  an  end  to  this  shortage  as  quickly 
as  possible.  We  are  shipping  each  week's 
production  to  our  stores,  without  a  moment's 
delay.  Our  stores,  in  turn,  are  putting  the 
clothes  on  sale  as  fast  as  they  receive  them. 

If  you've  been  disappointed  by  shortage 
of  clothes  at  your  Richman  store,  we're  sin- 
cerely sorry.  However,  new  shipments  are 
being  made  right  along,  and  we  hope  you'll 
try  again,  for  Richman  quality  style  and 
value  are  worth  waiting  for.  Meanwhile,  re- 
member, we're  doing  our  best.  There  never 
has  been  any  holding  back  at  Richman  Bros. 

Richman  Bros.  Co. 


Some  Facts  About  the  Shortage  of  Men's 
Clothing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  R.  THOM 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  April  18, 1946 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  important  firms  that  do  not  attrib- 
ute all  the  woes  in  the  world  to  the  Of- 
fice  of   Price   Administration.     Among 


Famine  Conditions  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

OF   CONNFCTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18,1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Truman  has  just  asked  former  President 
Hoover  to  return  from  Europe  with  his 
first-hand  report  on  actual  famine  con- 
ditions abroad. 

The  authority  and  prestige  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  former  President  may  .serve  well 
*to  impress  upon  the  Congress  and  people 
of  the  United  States  the  truly  desperate 
situation  now  existing  among  our  allies 
and  our  late  enemies.  But  there  is  no 
lack  of  witnesses  to  the  fact:  and  there 
is  a  growing  mass  of  evidence  that  a  firm 
insistence  by  our  State  Department  upon 
fulfillment  of  UNRRA  promises  by  all  the 
cosignatory  nations  would  result  in 
prompt  alleviation  of  the  most  severe,  im- 
mediate need  in  central  Europe. 

As  seen  from  two  different  viewpoints, 
the  hunger  of  Europe  can  be  summed  up 
by  the  following  letters.  One  Is  a  very 
fine  and  sensitive  account  of  the  situation 
as  seen  by  a  sergeant,  Jacob  Sheeskin  of 
Washington,  D.  C  during  his  service  in 
the  Army  of  Occupation.    The  other  is 
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an  auth  orltative  protest  from  Dr  Karl 
Brand',  now  with  the  Office  of  Military 
Govrrninpnt,  United  States,  in  Berlin. 
Dr.  P  accusation  is  given  circum- 

stani:-. lirraation  a.s  to  general  Rus- 
sian policy  in  occupied  Europe  by  the  As- 
BftTt^ttq  Press  dispatch  from  Huneary. 
HiMIbIk  d  in  the  April  17  issue  of  the 
Washin  ;ton  Star. 
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LITX  IN  EUBOPE 

In  answer  to  the  kind  housewife 

ins  that  she  is  "sick  and  tired  of 

hat  we  must  feed  the  starring  pco- 


have  you  ever  been  really  hungry? 

or  your  children  ever  delved  Into 

cans  of  an  invading  army  to  find 

little  piece  of  bread? 

ou  seen  your  home  and  every  Uttie 

hold  dear  destroyed  In  a  single  in- 

The    answer    is    an    emphatic    "No." 

t  know  what  war  Is  and  you  don't 

at  hunger  is. 

I  spent  cloae  to  2  years   In   Europe 
;he    recent    fracas.    I    feel    perfectly 
to  shoot  my  mouth  off      You  say. 
would  spend  thei-  time  and  energy 
food,  they  would  have  plenty." 
would   stop    to   think   awhile,   you 
lize  that  wars  are  not  fought  in  one 
off  area,  but  that  they  rage  back 
over  entire  continents, 
most    significant    fact    that    over 
of  Europe  s  total   food  producing 
completely    destroyed    by    battles 
the  land. 

this  land  may  not  be  able  to  pro- 
full  quota  of  foodstuffs  for  5  or  6 
don't  claim   to  be  an   agricultural 
t  I  believe  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
some  of  Europe's  ground  may  never 


Ev  ropeai 


portion  of  Europe's  manpower  was 

In  the  war.    Another  large  portion 

from  their  homes  into  Germany 

in  the  war  plants  as  slave  laborers. 

placed   persons  are  being  returned 

lomes  as  rapidly  as  the  UNRRA  can 

there.     When    these    people    are 

tied,  they  will  use  tbcir  energies  to 

food. 

t  also  take  into  consideration  that 

n  aprlcultural  methods  would 

primitive  by  American  farmers. 

European  peasanta  know  ansrthlng 

actors    or     mechanical     harvesters, 

•tc 

thing,  moat  of  Europe's  factories 
royed.     It  will  take  time  to  rebuild 
at£  and  to  produce  the  unplements 
to  do  the  farm  work, 
meantime,  most  of  the  agricultural 
be  done  by  peasanta  in  much  the 
ner   their   ancestors   used   during 
of  the  feudal  lords, 
ny  own  experience  in  Europe.  I  can 
;  practicaUy  every  day.  I  personally 
children  and  yes.  even  grown  men 
htaiging  around  our  mess  halls 
lat  wa:>  left  over  in  our  meas  kitf. 

t  have  much  to  eat  ourselves,  but 
nothln^r. 

oiild  wait  outside  near  the  garbage 
g  dirty  tin  cans  in  their  hands. 
feUuw  came  out  with  a  few  scraps 
mess  kit.  they  would  mob  and  mill 
lim  like  a  pack  ot  hungry  wolves 
or  the  kill. 

i^ould  actually  fight  over  who  was 

get  the  scraps.     I  have  seen  grown 

up  women  and  little  children  in  a 

r  who  was  going  to  get  the  piece  of 

t  over  in  a  OI's  mesa  kit. 

■  the  time  I've  seen  people  dig  Into 

»ns  in  hope  of  finding  something 

jMly.  1  hope  youll  never  have  the 

ot   watching   your  children  beg 

for  wood.     Hunger  is  one  .mre 

of  making   animals  out  o<  human 


scro  inge 


You  complain  that  you  have  no  butter  and 
no  margarine.  Well,  that  la  really  rough. 
I  hope  I  can  console  you  with  the  fact  that 
you  have  plenty  of  meat,  potatoes,  bread, 
vegetables,  fruits,  eggs,  fowl,  milk,  and  I 
could  go  on  and  on.  The  people  of  Europe 
haven't  seen  butter  in  years  and  many  little 
babies  are  dying  every  day  because  their 
mothers  can't  get  milk  to  feed  them  Some- 
times I  wonder  what  the  hell  ha."<  happened 
to  the  charity,  generosity,  and  humanity  of 
some  of  our  so-called  Americans. 

Jacob  Sheeskim, 
Ex-Sergeant.  United  States  Army. 

BnoiN.  March  18.  1946. 

Vtr  T3t\k  D«  Tatlos:  The  greatest  famine 
catastrophe  of  recent  centuries  la  upon  us  in 
Central  Europe  Our  Government  Is  letting 
down  our  military  government  in  the  focd 
deliveries  It  prcmi.sed  althoiigh  what  Gen- 
erals Clay,  Draper,  and  Hester  asked  for  and 
were  promised  was  the  barest  minimum  for 
8urvlv.il  of  the  people  We  will  be  forced  to 
reduce  the  rations  from  1.550  calories  to  1.000 
or  less  calories. 

If  you  could  possibly  use  your  Influence  to 
impress  upon  Senators  and  Congressmen,  and 
perhaps  upon  Secretary  Andersen,  or  the 
press,  the  appalling  consequences  for  our 
foreign  policy,  I  would  be  Indebted.  The  few 
buds  of  democracy  will  be  burned  out  in  the 
agony  of  death  of  the  aged,  the  women,  and 
children  The  British  and  we  are  going  on 
record  as  the  ones  who  let  the  Germans 
starve.  The  Russians  will  release  at  the 
height  of  the  famine  substantial  food  stores 
they  have  locked  up  (three  to  four  hundred 
thousand  tons  sugar,  large  quantities  of 
potatoes) . 

Aside  from  the  Inhumanity  involved,  it  is 
so  criminally  stupid  to  give  such  a  perform- 
ance of  incredible  fumbling  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  It  makes  all  the  many  hard- 
working officers  of  OMGUS,  F  &  A  Branch, 
ashamed. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Kasl  Brandt. 


[From  the  Washington  Star) 

POOB    SCMT    HUTfCAKIAMS     PBOM     UNrTED    STATIS 
EKPOBTXO  BLOCKED  BT  KCSSIANS 

BtnutPxsT.  AprU  18. — United  States  mili- 
tary mlsaton  sources  here  sttld  today  the 
Boailsns  were  withholding  clearance  for  fond 
shipments  from  the  American  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference  and  bad  stated  clearance 
would  not  be  given  if  the  shipments  were 
constgned  to  Josef  Cardinal  Mlndscenty  or 
any  Hungarian  Catholic  organization 

(In  Vienna.  Thomas  Pox.  head  of  the  Wel- 
fare Conference's  relief  service  in  the  Bal- 
kans, said  his  organization  had  abandoned  its 
plan  to  distribute  500  tons  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing In  Hungary  because  the  "Hungarian" 
Government  refused  to  pemUt  distribution 
through  Cardinal  Mlndaarnty.  Mr  Fox  said 
Government  officials  suggested  that  the  Min- 
ister of  Social  Welfare  take  charge  of  the 
distr:  ■  ' 

C:-  I  or  250  tons  cf  relief  food  was 

requested   in   March. 

A!ter  some  exchange  of  correspondence,  the 
Russians  were  informed  the  shipment  was 
constgined  to  Cardinal  Mindsaenty.  They  re- 
plied that  clearance  would  not  be  granted 
under  those  conditions  and  would  be  granted 
only  If  the  food  was  distributed  by  the  Social 
Welfare  Ministry. 

Meanwhile,  other  United  States  military 
mission  sources  aakl  yesterday  Russian 
soldiers  bad  be«i  taterlng  bouses  occupied 
by  personnel  of  the  United  States  Legation 
In  Budapest  and  demanding  that  the  occu- 
pants report  Immediately  to  Soviet  military 
es  and  remove  the  American  flag 
I:  IT  doors. 

The  United  States  military  mission  has 
sent  s  note  to  Lt.  Oen  V.  P.  BvtrtdOT,  acting 
cbalraaan  of  the  Allied  Control  Commission, 
saying  that  tba  Russian  trcjps  "appear  tu  k>e 


acting  under  official  orders"  and  requesting 
that  Instructions  be  issued  to  these  troops  to 
"avoid  repetition." 

The  note  did  not  state  how  many  homes 
have  been  entered.  The  latest  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Harry  Le  Bovlt,  which  was  entered 
twice  last  week.  The  note  said  that  on  the 
second  occasion  the  Ru.v.lans  "threatened 
drastic  action"  if  a  small  paper  flag  pasted  to 
the  door  was  not  removed  immediately. 


The  Veteran  Is  Also  a  Citizen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  M.  UFOLLETTE 

or  nVDlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  L.\POLLETTE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  speech  delivered  by  me  be- 
fore the  American  Veterans'  Committee 
dinner.  April  11,  1946.  Lincoln  Hotel. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  engage  In  that 
form  of  mental  prostitution,  which  I  call 
"foxhole  digging  "  It  Is  true  that  I  am  a 
veteran  of  the  la>-t  war.  but  you  know  belter 
than  I  the  drudgery  and  the  rigors  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  the  physical  and  mental 
horrors  of  fighting— the  sacrifices  which  the 
men  and  women  who  fight  wars  make. 

A  great  majority  of  the  people  who  fought 
this  war  came  out  of  private  life  to  do  to. 
You  have  never  completely  submerged  the 
idea  of  civilian  citizenship  while  tizbtii.g  the 
war,  and  you  returned  from  the  war  to  the 
role  of  citizen.  This  being  true.  >oa  are  now 
cltlzen-and-veteran  and  not  vcteran-and- 
cltizen.  The  first  concept  Is  consistent  with 
every  theory  of  a  democracy.  The  second  con- 
cept is  inconsistent  with  that  theory  If  we 
are  to  make  progress  as  citizens,  we  must  dis- 
card It.  because  It  presupposes  that  1  to  4 
years  of  military  service  can  change  a  person 
from  his  primary  status  of  citizen  into  a  per- 
son who  is  primarily  a  soldier.  That  too.  Is 
not  true. 

A  citizen  and  veteran.  It  is  normal  and 
logical  that  you  should  especially  demand  of 
a  government  composed  of  all  citizens  that 
it  pay  especial  attention  to  disabled  citizens 
and  veterans:  that  it  afford  every  facility  for 
reestablishing  those  who  have  returned  from 
f^btmg  to  their  status  as  full  cr  le 

of  participating  ir.  the  econum  <  .d 

political  life  of  this  democracy  on  an  equal 
footmg  with  these  who  did  not  serve  in  a 
military  capacity. 

Above  ail  else,  however,  your  mrvjor  Inter- 
ests are  tbose  of  a  citizen.  As  a  citUeu  vet- 
eran, you  are  keenly  aware  of  the  need  for 
a  soiuid  national  foreign  policy.  wh;ch  not 
only  recognlaas  the  oneness  of  the  world  but 
also  envisions  ths  need  for  pushing  inter- 
natioiuil  cooperation,  as  it  presently  exists, 
into  inter  national  rule  by  law  under  u  world 
federation.  You  know  also  that  no  foreign 
p>ollcy  can  succeed,  l      ^  .ess  it  Is  based 

upon  a  domestic  p<  ..  .ted  to  extend 

ue  areas  of  social, 
aishlps.  as  well  as 
improving  it  in  the  field  of  political  rela- 
tions. This  Is  the  only  way  we  can  create  a 
way  of  life  worthy  of  the  sacrifices  which 
have  been  made  by  those  who  have  died, 
those  who  have  been  maimed,  and  those  who 
have  fought  and  returned. 

It  is  proper  to  presume  that  these  solu- 
tions may  very  often  be  solved  more  ade- 
quately, and  pursued  more  ardently,  by  men 
who  have  served  in  this  last  war.  But.  this 
la  a  presumption  which  must  be  subjected 
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to  the  further  test  of  Individual  capacity. 
It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  I  warn  you  against 
giving  tco  much  weight  to  the  generality, 
and  not  sufHclent  attention  to  the  capacity 
and  sincerity  of  the  individual.  For,  it  is 
unfortunately  true  that  some  of  our  most 
reactionary,  superficial,  and,  indeed,  venal 
minds  are  still  found  In  young  bodies  Such 
men  seek  to  hide  their  incapacity  under  the 
cloak  of  veterans"  status.  Actually,  they  are 
wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  seeking  to  betray 
their  former  comrades.  Every  reactionary 
force  throughout  history  has  thus  debused 
patriotism  by  making  it  the  strumpet  of  re- 
action. Can  we  forget  so  soon  that  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  were  veterans?  I  charge  you 
with  the  cb'.igatlon  to  see  to  it  that  this  time 
history  does  not  repeat  itself. 

I  have  no  right  to  steal  your  time,  but  1 
shall  be  guilty  of  doing  so,  unless  I  now  give 
some  attention  to  what  I  consider  to  he  the 
basic  Issues  which  are  affecting  our  foreign 
and  domestic  policies.    In  our  foreign  policy 
our  relations  with  Soviet  Russia  are  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance.     In  our  domestic 
policy  the  present  stalemate,  and  consequent 
frustration,    arising    from    the    inobility    of 
either   political    party    to    put    through    the 
Con-^ress    of    the    United    States    a    program 
either    constructively    conservative    or    con- 
structively progressive  Is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount concern.    Over-all  questions  involving 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  we  find  impend- 
ing  the    awesome    and    portentous   effect    of 
atomic  energy,  with  Its  tremendous  capacity 
for  destruction,  and  for  good.     Therefore  It 
is    not    surprising    that    the    people    of    the 
world,  and  particularly  people  In  our  country. 
are  confused.    It  Is  only  surprising  that  they 
are  not  more  confused  than  they  are.    Faced 
with   this  situation,   it   is  the  obligation   of 
any   person   who  has   been   placed    in   public 
cfTice   to   assume   the   re-'ponsibllitlcs   of   his 
office,  and  present  to  the  public  his  thoughts 
and    his    own    solutions    of    these    problems, 
fundamentallv.    forthrightly.    and    therefore 
radically   In   order   that  discussion   may    be 
stimulated  and  the  present  confusion  Ihere- 
oy  reduced.     This  is  not  a  time  for  slogans, 
for  slogans  are  not  a  substitute  for  thinking. 
And  I,  for  one,  will  not  indulge  in  them. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  come 
out  of  'he  war  faced  v.ith  the  existence  of  a 
Soviet  Russia  as  a  state  whose  system  held 
up  under  the  Impact  of  war  and  survived  that 
Impact      It   is   true  that  much   material  as- 
sistance was  given  to  Russia  from  ihis  coun- 
try and  Britain,  a  fact  which  we  should  nei- 
ther ignore  nor  overemphasize  In  appraising 
the  caparltv  of  th?  Soviet  system  to  survive. 
The    existence    of    that    nation    operating 
under  that  svstem  seems  to  have  had  a  most 
peculiar   effect    upon    the    American    people. 
In  fact,  it  appears  to  have  hypnotized  some 
of    them    and    destroyed    their    capacity    lor 
objectivity      One  would  think  that  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  the 
prosaic  hammer  and  sickle,  but  the  deadly 
rattlesnake  of  cur  own  Texas. 

Among  those  jseople  who  occupy  what  we 
row  call  the  extreme  right  we  find  the 
paralyzing  fear  that  the  existence  of  that 
nation  with  that  system  violently  endangers 
their  possession  of.  and  their  control  over, 
the  economy  of  this  country.  From  this 
group  spring  the  Russophobes,  who  find  ag- 
gression in  every  act  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
communism  In  every  proposal  seeking  to  find 
a  democratic  solution  for  our  domestic,  so- 
cial, and  economic  problems.  They  denounce 
all  who  propose  or  support  such  solutions  as 
Reds  and  Communists.  They  throw  these 
words  around  wildly  and  blindly,  like  a  child 
throwing  Its  fists  when  frightened  from  sleep. 
Such  people  are  the  greatest  menace  to  the 
development  of  the  democratic  way  of  life 
and  economy  In  America. 

On  the  other  extreme,  we  have  the  Russo- 
phllc  who  also  renders  disservice  to  Ameri- 
can-Russian relations  by  becoming  an  apol- 
ogist for  every  known  act  of  Russian  foreign 
policy,  and  every  reported  operation  of  Rus- 


sia's domestic  economy,  to  a  degree  which  at 
times  appears  to  the  intelligent  American, 
who  is  attempting  to  be  objective,  to  be  bo 
irrational  as  to  challenge  the  credulity  of 
the  most  credulous.  These  people,  by  their 
apparently  Irrational  apologies,  fmnish  the  ^ 
Russophobes  with  ammunit.on  which  they  In 
turn  hurl  violently  at  all  of  us  who  are  hon- 
estly attempting  to  find,  and  create,  a  peace- 
producing  American  policy  toward  the  Sov- 
iet Union— a  policy  which  will  enable  that 
country  to  live  in  the  world  without  fear  of 
being  subjected  to  external  aggression,  de- 
signed to  force  Its  people  to  abandon  theii 
way  of  life,  or  to  prevent  them  Irom  having 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  devFlopment  of 
their  theories  and  economic  ideas  within 
their  own  land. 

Those  of  us  who  want  this  peace-produc- 
ing pDlicy  are  not  appeasers.  nor  are  we  ad- 
vocates of  a  "get  tough  "  policy.     Rather,  we 
desire  to  be  impartial  if  possible;  to  acknowl- 
edge once  and  lor  all  that  our  country,  and 
other  countries,  in  the  past  have  used  meth- 
ods which  we  do  not  want  to  see  used  by  our 
own  country,  or  by  Rus-«^la.  at  this  late  date 
in  history.     We  do  not  deny  these  past  er- 
rors, but  we  firmly  believe  that  nothing  can 
be  accomplished  by  justifying  a  new  use  of 
wrongful   methods  simply  because  they   are 
no   more   wrongful   than   those   which   have 
been  used  in  the  past.     We  want  to  correct 
present  errors  of  our  own  gavernments,  and 
propose  new  methods  calculated  to  eliminate 
any  necessity  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  resort 
to  methods,  in   this  present  day.  which  ex- 
perience of  the  past  have  proven  imperialis- 
tic,  antidemocratic,  and  conflict  producing. 
We  want  to  make  every  effort  to  convince  the 
Russian  people  that  we  have  no  designs  on 
them,  and  when  we  have  done  so,  then  we 
shPll  demand  for  ourselves  the  pledge  that 
we  shall  enjoy  a  like  freedom  from  aggressive 
Russian   nationalism,  and   aggressive  exten- 
sion, by  wrongful  means,  of  Russian  Ideology 
into  other  lands,  and  particularly  Into  our 
own. 

In  our  l-'.nd.  we  specifically  do  not  admit 
that  American  proponents  of  communism 
have  the  only  solution  for  our  economic  ills. 
We  will  r.ot  be  driven  from  our  support  of 
legislation  or  proposals  which  we  believe  will 
extend  the  democratic  ethic  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded  into  new  areas  of  social 
consciousness,  economic  activity,  and  racial 
understanding  merely  because  American 
Communists  ostensibly' support  these  things, 
and  becnu-.e  American  reactionaries,  there- 
fore, scream  "Red  "  and  "Communist"  Indis- 
criminately at  all  supporters  of  such  legis- 
lation. 

Specifically,  we  ask  of  all  Americans  that 
Russian  national  needs,  and,  therefore, 
Russian  foreign  policy,  be  measured  by  a 
geographical  or  economic  yardstick  and  not 
an  ideological  one.  Both  the  Russophobe 
and  the  Russophile  fail  to  separate  Rtissia 
as  a  nation  from  commtinism  as  an  Ideology. 
The  present  confusion  which  e.xists  In  the 
American  mind,  when  considering  Russo- 
American  relations,  arises  out  of  this  failure 
to  divorce  these  two  things.  Therefore,  we 
ask  the  Russophobes  to  cease  denouncing 
every  Russian  attempt  to  solve  Russian  na- 
tional geographic  and  economic  limitations 
as  communistic  aggression;  and  we  ask  the 
Russophile  to  cease  justifying  wrongful 
means,  when  they  are  adopted  by  Russia,  to 
obtain  these  national  objectives  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  they  are  thereby  defend- 
ing Russian  social  and  economic  Ideology, 
and.  Incidentally,  satisfying  their  own  urge 
to  believe  that  all  things  Russian  are  in- 
fallibly right. 

On  domestic  issues,  we  ask  the  Russophobe 
to  cease  obstructing  the  development  of  an 
economic  and  racial  democracy  In  America 
by  screaming  '"foreign  Ideology"'  at  every 
legislative  effort  to  produce  it.  We  ask  the 
Russophile  to  get  out  from  under  our  feet, 
and  to  quit  cluttering  up  our  way  as  we 


attempt,  here,  to  see  whether  or  not  we  can 
develop  in  this,  our  country,  an  economic 
and  racial  democracy  based  upon  the  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  ethic,  which  can  be  superior  to 
that  which  they  blindly  worship  as  the  Rus- 
sian system,  without  too  much  real  Infor- 
mation as  to  Its  actual  operation. 

For.  we  also  desire  a  better  way  of  life; 
we  also  intend  to  eliminate  the  evils  of 
monopoly  capitalism  and  the  economic 
feudalism  It  has  produced.  But.  we  demand 
that  we  be  allowed  to  do  so  without  having 
our  every  action  tested  by  the  hoary  dogmas 
of  the  past;  our  characters  assassinated,  and 
our  motives  impugned  by  those  who  blindly 
accept  these  dogmas  as  immutable  truth, 
and  who  live  in  mortal  dread  that  here  in 
this  land  we  shall  develop  new  truths  and 
new  lights,  which  will  wrench  them  from 
their  ancient  anchorage  and  force  them  to 
us?  their  encrusted  brains. 

What  I  am  asking,  and  what  1  think  the 
American  veteran  is  asking,  particularly  the 
veteran  who  has  but  recently  become  a  citi- 
zen again,  is  an  opportunity  for  peace  to 
exist  in  the  world  in  which  the  peoples  of 
this  Nation,  of  Ru-sia,  and  of  every  nation 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  get  to  work  at 
the  great  ta.sk  of  producing  a  finer  way  of 
life.  We  also  ask  that  all  people  with  pre- 
conceptlons.  gross  prejudices,  and  dogmas 
rret  out  of  our  way  as  we  work  to  produce 
this  better  world. 

Therefore,  if  Russia  needs  oil,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  British,  and  the  Dutch  have  hogged  all 
of  the  oil.  to  the  extent  that  it  constitutes  a 
real,  existing  threat  to  the  development  of  the 
economy  of  the  Soviet  Union,  then  these 
nations  and  Iran,  through  the  facilities  of 
the  United  Nations,  should  propose  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  this  resource,  to- 
gether with  a  plan  to  give  fairer  treatment 
to  the  peoples  who  occupy  the  lands  under 
which  the  oil  exists. 

In  return  for  this,  we  should  be  entitled  to 
ask  the  Russians  to  cooperate  In  an  attempt 
to  work  out  a  twentieth  century  method  for 
the  solution  of  economic  problems  through 
the  United  Nations  rather  than  resorting  to 
nineteenth-century    Imperialistic    aggression 
or  the  more  subtle  subterfuge  of  supporting  a 
nationalistic    autonomy    of    a    small    state. 
What  the  world  needs   is  less  nationalism — 
not    more   little   nations   to   stoke    its   hate- 
breeding  fires.     I  admit  that  the  method  to 
which  I  just  referred  has  been  the  method 
which  this  nation,  and  other  nations,  have 
used  in  the  past,  but  again  the  peoples  of  the 
world,  and  surely  our  veterans  of  this  war. 
are  entitled   to  ask   that  their  governments 
shall  dedicate  themselves  to  using  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  subordinate  bodies  incorpo- 
rated  within    it.   as  the   modern,   twentieth 
century   method  cf  solving  these   problems. 
Let  us  admit,  for  the  purpose  cf  argument, 
that  on  this  question  of  oil.  we,  the  British, 
and    the    Dutch    should    have    moved    first. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  in  the  inherent  fair- 
ness of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  America, 
therefore,  I  believe   that   if  It  is  oil    Russia 
needs,  then  had  the  Government  of  that  na- 
tion openly  disclosed  the  facts,  upon  which 
they  based  their  inadequacy  of  supply,  to  the 
peoples  of  this  Nation  through  the  use  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  people  of  America  would 
have  forced  our  Government  to  oj)enly  nego- 
tiate an  equitable  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  United  Nations  is,  and  should  be  used 
as,  a  forun  to  reacli  behind  the  governments 
of  the  world  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.    It 
evidences  lack  of  confidence  in  people,  in- 
consistent with  my  belief  in  democracy,  for 
any  government  of  any  nation  to  fail  to  use 
this  forum  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  sense 
of  justice,  and  the  great  well  of  good  will,  in- 
herent in  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Likewise  in  the  case  of  Manchuria,  and  the 
now  generally  accepted  fact  that  many  Man- 
churian  factories  were  stripped  of  their  ma- 
chinery, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  rationalize 
this  act  as  one  of  concern  for  or  Interest  in 
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abn-   *  nt    method    of    approach 

wh  too   many   people    that 

all  we  are  nd.  /catlng"  Is  a  change  '  ■  -s 

rather  than  a  true  progressive  pTogr  rj, 

favors  full  fruition  of  men's  Inherent  dem- 
ocratic desires. 

Time  Is  short,  dreadfully  short,  and  It  re- 
quires a  c«  *  ited  effort  of  those  who 
are  capable  hard  thinking  necessary 
to  produce  the  philcsophy.  to  spply  it  to  a 
blueprint,  and  then  to  draw  the  blueprint, 
and  have  the  co-iirage  to  present  spadftc 
things  to  people.  I  urge  the  speelSe  beeaqse 
1  am  convinced  that  people  are  growing 
weary  of  merely  hearing  about  the  "commoti 
man."  They,  as  the  common  man.  are  now 
demaadtng  that  these  who  have  amused  their 
Intarwt  and  profess  to  be  their  friends  shall 
not  eontlnat  to  ask  them  to  take  things  on 
b0p«  and  fatth  alone,  but  that  they  shall 
lay  <mt  before  them,  as  common  men.  the 
blueprlBt  of  the  plan  for  the  futtire.  In  order 


that  they  noay  te»i  us  effectiveness  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  world  fur  which  they  have 
an  ln.<.tlnctive  longing. 

I  have  tried  desperately  to  lay  before  you 
the  urgencies  of  the  dsy  The  forces  of  re- 
action do  not  want  to  bear  th?m.  they  wUl 
never  solve  them.  Nevertheless,  there  Is  a 
greater  burden  laid  up  •  '^^  '»■  of  us  a  ho 
profess    to    see    these  ^    and    to    be 

tiressive  '  •  pol- 

-    It  i»  t  -3nie- 

pei  ;  •  arccp:  w-  :                        ..- 

isfs.  ri  '  may  fx;  r.    ~ 

the'T  lu;...  ..„- res.  uuli;  ^:.U 

Uiiless  we  ;  :it  our  words  with  a  tpe- 
c.flc  philcs*.;  i.>   uiid  a  specif;     -■    -ram. 

I    have    gUen  vuu    the    '                t-    at    the 

present.    It  ,;  lije  future. 

I  pledge    .  -   to   work   In 

harness  with  all  ahu  1  j^iy  dc»ire  tu 
face  It. 


The  Case  of  Mihailovich 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.ARKS 

Of 

HON.  CLARE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

01    <.v,.N.\tLTICL-; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thurxdav.  April  18,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  case  of 

Oen.  r-  •  'f '-  '  ■  '^.  former  Minis- 
ter of  \  that  mu<t  com- 
mand attention  fro-n  the  Amer.ran  peo- 
ple and  their  Representative.^,  if  our  fu- 
ture alhes  are  to  have  any  confidence  in 
our  pledi.'£d  word  a.s  a  nation. 

There  is  no  real  question  about  the 
fact  that  General  MihallovKh  took  arms 
against  the  German  invaders  of  his 
country  in  Apiil  1941.  at  a  time  when 
Fovict  Russia  was  an  ally  of  national 
socialist  Germany.  At  that  *—  'he 
present  dictator  of  Yugoslavia  .  '.  ..al 
Josip  Broz.  called  Tito,  was  an  expatri- 
ate, studying  in  Mascow  as  a  faithful 
adherent  of  tVie  Thii-d  International — 
th-    '  d  the 

all; ;.       .     <-•■     ...  im  in- 

ternational program  of  aggression  for 
mutual  benefit. 

For  two  years  and  a  half,  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  struggle  against  Ger- 
many. Italy,  and  Japan,  Dr  ■  r'  '  -  lo- 
Vich  fought  on  our  side      N(  as 

raised  as  to  his  ■    or  \al'jr  while 

there  was  a  real  d  ..-.:  ..  jout  the  outcome 
of  the  war.  Only  after  otii  victory  was 
seen  to  be  certain  did  0  in 

Yuco&lavla   flock   to   th  ,^^J 

and  well-provisioned  ranks  of  Tito,  who 
then  beran  t  from  the  United 

States  and  C  \in  all  that  had 

been  promised — but  not  delivered — to 
Mihailo\ich. 

Now.  as  we  all  know.  Marjhal  Tito  al- 
leges that  General  MUiailovich  trafScked 
with  the  German  enemy.  Our  State  De- 
partment has  asked  that  Mihailovich  be 
given  rn  open  trial  upon  these  charges, 
and  that  American  ofBcers  and  men  who 
saw  Mihailotlch's  troops  In  action  be  al- 
lowed to  testify.  This  ;  *  has  been 
categorically  refused  by  -  liose  sup- 
porters in  tlie  Kremlin  now  openly  de- 
mand by  radio  that  all  Tito's  claims  be 
ratified  without  argument. 

Prom  every  point  of  tiew  of  American 
law,  ctistoms.  and  instinct  these  proposals 
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go  against  the  grain.  They  contravene 
our  basic  conception  of  fair  play,  of  hon- 
est dealing,  and  of  the  right  of  every 
man  accused  to  be  allowed  witne.sses  in 
his  defense. 

In  evidence  of  American  opinion  upon 
this  issue,  I  ask  leave  to  in.scrt  in  the 
Record  the  following  editorials  by  Mr. 
William  Philip  Simms  on  April  9,  from 
the  New  Leader  of  April  6.  and  fiom  the 
Washinaton  Daily  News  of  April  11: 
IFiom  the  Washington  Daily  News) 

AN   ALLT   IN   PERIL 

(By  Wininm  Philip  Simms) 
Sseretary  Byrnes  said  last  night  he  had 
received  no  reply  to  his  10-day-old  request 
that  American  Army  personnel  be  permitted 
to  teetity  in  the  "treason  '  trial  of  Gen.  Draja 
Mihailovich.  lamed  puenilla  leader  and 
former  Yugoslav  War  Minister.  A  Belgrade 
report  last  Fiiday  said  Marshal  Tito  had 
turned  the  United  States  down. 

Meuutlme.  In  a  statement  to  the  writer, 
former  Marine  Capt.  Walter  R.  Mansfield, 
of  New  York  called  the  threatened  execution 
of  an  Allied  commander  without  a  fair  trial 
"one  of  the  greatest  outrages  in  history." 
It  was  not,  he  said,  the  sort  of  thing  he  and 
other  Americans  were  lighting  for  He 
pointed  out  that  we  give  Axis  war  criminals 
cf>en  'rials  Uiof.ng  weeks  or  months.  We 
even  allowed  the  Jap  General  Yamashlta  to 
appeal  'o  the  Supreme  t'c  urt.  We  can  hardly 
stand  by  and  see  an  ally  'railroaded'  to  his 
death. 

"I  sincerely  hope.'  said  Captain  Mansfield, 
who  was  parachuted  into  Yugoilavia  in  1S43 
to  report  military  Intelligence  and  help  co- 
ordinate guerrilla  operations  with  general 
Allied  stratecy.  "that  our  Government  can 
see  to  it  that  Mihailovich  gets  a  fair  trial. 

'I  parachuted  Into  the  Chetnik  area  in 
August  1943  and  spent  6  months  with  them. 
I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Mihailovich  and  visit- 
ed his  forces  m  nearly  every  part  of  Serbia. 
Other  American?  with  me  and  I  can  testify 
his  sole  aim  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Germans 
and  restore  freedom  to  his  country. 

"I  witnessed  road  ambushes  on  German 
truck  columns  and  troops  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  vital  German  railway  lines.  Our 
enemies  were  always  the  NpzI  occupation 
forces  and  the  prisoners  we  took  (whom  1 
saw!  were  German  soldiers. 

"General  Mihailovich  had  been  fighting 
this  war  of  harassment  on  the  Germans  ever 
since  his  country  had  been  occupied  in  1941. 
His  own  supply  of  arms  exhausted,  he  had  to 
relv  on  what  he  could  capture.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  flpht  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  verging  on  collapse  under  Axis  pres- 
sor'- „  ,.  . 
'Late   in    1943.   first   Russia,   then   Britain. 

began  singing  the  praises  of  Tito,  former 
undei  ground  agent  In  Yugoslavia  who  had 
been  trained  for  his  Job  In  Russia.  Tito  was 
no  mystery  to  those  of  us  who  fought  In 
Serbia.  He  stood  for  one  thing  above  all 
others — communism. 

-As  the  war  went  on  and  it  began  to  appear 
that  maybe  the  Allies  might  win.  many 
Croats— Mkho.  in  1941.  had  laid  down  their 
arms  and  welcomed  the  Germans— began  to 
flock  to  Tito,  another  Croat,  as  their  only 
refuge.  Sponsored  by  RU"=sla.  his  little  band 
began  to  expand.  "The  Soviet  Government 
set  up  a  special  radio  station  In  Russia  to  ad- 
vertise this  new  Communist  leader.  BBC  In 
London  loUcwed  suit. 

"It  was  sickening  to  some  of  us  Americans 
to  sit  m  a  Chetnlk-held  town  and  listen  to 
BBC  announce  that  Titos  partisans,  in  a 
glorious  battle  against  the  Germans,  had  Just 
taken  the  town  in  which  we  were  c  imped. 

•  At  the  moment  when  we  Americans  saw 
Mihailovich  conducting  major  drives  against 
the  Germans.  Russia  and  Britain  were  an- 
nouncing to  the  world  that  he  was  a  col- 
laborator and  traitor  In  this  way  Tito  In- 
sured his  right  to  use  Allied  arms  tb  fight  his 
political  enemy— Mihailovich. 


"1  am  not  a  Yugoslav,"  Captain  Mansfield 
concluded.  "I  am  not  of  Yugoslav  ancestry 
I  have  no  ax  to  grind.  I  am  simply  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  who  sees  us  standing  by  while 
one  of  the  greatest  outrages  in  history  is  being 
perpetrated." 

I  From  the  New  Leader) 

JUSTICE  rOR  MIHAILOVICH — TELSCR.^^I  TO  SEC- 
RETARY OF  STATE  BYRNES  FROM  CONSTANTIN 
FOTICH.  FORMER  YUGOSLAV  AMBASSADOR  TO 
THE  UNITr'J  STATES 

Reports  ircm  Belgrade  announce  the  cap- 
ture of  Gen.  DraJa  Mihailovich.  leader  of 
the  first  effective  anti-Nazi  guerrilla  army 
In  Europe,  and  state  that  he  faces  trial  for 
treason  befoie  Tito's  courts. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  influence  with 
Tito's  eovernrnent  to  see  that  American  offi- 
cers who  were  attached  to  General  Mihailo- 
vich iron-,  September  1943  until  Dscember 
1944  be  called  upon  to  give  their  evidence. 
Also,  to  use  yrur  influence,  to  see  that  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  be  given  the  right  to  choose 
American  or  other  Allied  counsel. 

The  contribution  made  by  General  Mi- 
hailovich to  the  Allied  war  effort  was  recog- 
nized bv  telegrams  of  appreciation  addressed 
to  him  by  the  Allied  Middle  East  Command 
in  August  1942.  by  General  Eisenhower  In 
December  1943.  and  by  other  Allied  com- 
manders at  va:ious  times 

Col.  Albert  Seitz.  Capt.  Walter  Mansfield. 
Capt.  George  Musulin.  Col.  Robert  McDowell. 
Col.  Walter  T.  Carpenter,  Capt.  Nicholas 
Lalich,  and  a  number  of  other  American 
officers  were  witnesses  of  the  struggle  of  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  against  the  Germans.  Since 
considerations  of  security  no  longer  obtain, 
I  would  respectfully  urge  that.  In  order  that 
the  American  public  may  be  fully  informed, 
the  text  of  the  various  reports  submitted  by 
Americpn  officers  attached  to  both  Tito  and 
Mihailovich  be  released  for  publication. 

Mihailovich  and  his  forces  rescued  and 
luined  over  to  the  American  military  au- 
thorities over  SCO  American  airmen,  in  addi- 
tion to  many  other  Allied  airmen,  shot 
down  over  territory  under  his  control. 

If  the  American  cfficers  and  airmen,  who 
lived  for  many  months  with  Mihailovich  and 
his  Chetniks.  are  not  permitted  to  testify  at 
the  forthcoming  trial,  the  whole  procedure 
will  be  a  mcckery  of  Justice,  in  which  the  sen- 
tence has  been  passed  before  the  trial  has 
been  opened.  Given  such  a  trial,  it  may 
safely  be  predicted  that  Mihailovich  will  be 
found  guilty  of  collaborating  with  the  Ger- 
mans, despite  the  fact  of  his  loyalty  to  the 
Allied  cause  and  despite  the  fact  that  up  until 
the  very  end  of  the  occupation  the  Germans 
had  a  price  of  100,000  gold  marks  en  his 
head. 

Addressing  this  appeal  to  ycu.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, I  am  certain  that  I  am  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Serbian  people  for  whom  Gen.  DraJa 
Mihailovich  has  for  almost  5  years  now  been 
the  symbol  of  the  struggle  against  tyranny, 
and  for  freedom  and  democracy. 

[From  the  Washington  Pest] 

GENERAL  MIHAILOVICH 

Marshal  Tito's  government  has  curtly  re- 
jected a  formal  request  by  the  United  States 
Government  that  some  of  the  American  of- 
ficers who  were  saved  by  the  Serbian  Chet- 
nlks  from  death  or  capture  be  permitted  to 
testify  at  the  trial  of  Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich. 
The  Yugoslav  Government,  in  its  reply,  did 
not  deny  that  General  Mihailovich  had  shel- 
tered American  and  British  airmen  shot  or 
forced  down  over  the  Balkans  and  had  aided 
them  to  escape.  It  merely  pointed  out  that 
he  had  done  this  from  selfish  and  unworthy 
motives,  namely,  the  hope  of  getting  Allied 
assistance  and  especially  arms  for  his  forces. 
Thus  the  Implication  Is  that  any  testimony 
American  officers  might  give  on  this  point 
would  be  Ipso  facto  Irrelevant  to  the  main 
charge  that  General  Mihailovich  collaborated 


with  his  ostensible  enemies,  the  Germans,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  war  against  Tito. 

This  ingenious  reasoning  is  echoed  by  the 
Moscow  radio,  which,  while  the  case  of 
Mihailovich  Is  still  theoretically  sub  Judice. 
has  been  demanding  the  head  of  "one  of  the 
greatest  Hitlerite  criminals."  Moscow,  too. 
admits  that  Mihailovich  "saved  a  certain 
number  of  American  airmen"  but  goes  on  to 
ask:  'Wis  it  possible  for  him  to  act  any 
differently,  especially  as  he  hoped  to  receive 
aid  in  food  and  arms  under  those  condi- 
tions?" Indeed,  the  Moscow  radio  has  hint- 
ed very  brcadly  that  the  American  and  Brit- 
ish officers  who  were  with  Mihailovich  are 
themselves  tainted  with  his  guilt,  for.  thouch 
it  mu.st  have  been  cfcvicus  to  them  that  Mi- 
hailovich was  doublccrcssing  his  own  people 
and  his  allies  as  well,  "the  Anglo-American 
mission  stayed  at  his  headquarters  at  the 
verv  time  his  forces  were  fighting  the  parti- 
san's." From  all  this  It  is  easy  to  see  what 
the  Yugoslav  Government  means  when  it 
insists  that  "full  jjstlce  will  be  done"  In  the 
case  of  General  Mihailovich 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  both  the  Ent- 
Lsh  and  American  Governments  have  a  cer- 
tain moral  responsibility  in  seeing  that  full 
Justice,  according  to  our  own  understanding 
of  that  word,  is  done.      Moreover,  It  would 
be  dangerous  as  well  as  hypocritical  to  evade 
this    responsibility.      After    all.   It   was    not 
without  diplomatic  encouragement  that  the 
Serbian  military  leaders  undertook  the  revo- 
lution  which    led    to   the   Invasion   of   their 
country  and  the  destruction  of  their  capital 
It  is  also  true  that  the  manv  A»iied  promLses 
of    assistance   to   General    Mihailovich    were 
very   Imperfectly   kept.      Finally,  It  Is  true 
that,    despite    these    promises,    the    bulk    of 
Allied  military  assistance  in  Yugoslavia  was 
given,  for  strategic  reasons,  not  to  Mihailo- 
vich but  to  his  enemy  Marshal  Tito,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  seize  and  hold  the  power  be 
now  possesses.      Thus  the  failure  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  to  Insist  upon 
open  and  Impartial  Justice  for  General  Mi- 
hailovich would  vastly  Increase  existing  bit- 
terness   an(^    suspicion    among    Communists 
and     non-Cfftnmunists    everywhere     In     the 
world,  and  would  make  all  future  statements. 
promis3S,  or  pledges  by  either  of  these  pow- 
ers open  to  the  deepest  skepticism.        ^ 

This  being  so,  the  case  of  General  Mihailo- 
vich contains  a  serious  threat  to  world  amity 
and  peace.  As  such  It  may  properly  be 
brought  before  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations. 


Report  of  the  Economic  Problemi  Division 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATR'ES 

WedJiesday.  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  am*  very  glad  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  insert  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  concerning  cur  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  light  of  Christian  principles: 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty  which  exist 
widely  today  in  regard  to  desirable  purposes, 
principles,  and  methods  in  the  economic 
aspects  of  our  common  life  lead  u  to  ex- 
press what  we  believe  should  constitute  the 
approach  of  those  who  seek  to  be  sincere 
followers  cf  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
convinced — 

1.  That  It  should  be  the  efideavor  of  Chris- 
tian people  to  consider  these  matters  on  a 
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lerel  h^'hT  -hnn  that  rf  fnmp  partlaantblp 
and  !:  t^.p  n  -ht  n(  thetr  underetandlag  oi 
CtirlBt  an  t' 

2  Tiat  i  *•  duty  of  the  churchM, 
pastor  &nd  peoplt,  to  seek  to  arouse  the  con- 
•elenci  of  the  Nat  en  on  all  matters  Involv- 
ing m'  iral  principles. 

3  T  lat  the  social  Ideals  of  the  churches 
as  pre'  icusly  adopted  by  the  Federal  Council 

'    ntc    a    general    statement    on    theae 
s  which  continues  to  be  of  enduring 
value 

4  Tint  two  specific  actions  are  even  more 

now  than  when  they  were  origl- 
,  -pd 

A.  ^t  the  1944  biennial,  the  council  voted 
to  "ui  i:e  our  G.ive.nment  to  establish  per- 
manei  t  procedures  for  securing  the  objec- 
tives which  have  been  sought  by  the  Com- 
mitte<  on  Fair  Employment  Practice,"  be- 
lievlnj  that  "discrimination  !•  •  "  vment 
because  of  race,  creed,  or  nat,  Kin  1« 
one  cr  the  great  moral  issues  before  our 
Natioi    today  " 

B.  In  No  .ember  194  the  executive  com- 
mitter voted  to  fav<,r  "an  Increase  of  the 
mtnln  um  wage  to  65  cents  an  hour  with  75 
cents  in  hour  after  2  years.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide f<  r  our  lowest  paid  workers,  under  pres- 
ent coiditlons.  an  adequate  American  stand- 
ard o  living."  believing  that  "the  current 
provU  on  of  40  cents  an  hour  or  $16  for  a 
40-hoi  r  week  In  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Is  wh<  Uy  Inadequate  under  present  costs  of 
living  ■ 

5.  1  lat  as  Investors  i :  funds  In  substantial 
amoui  ts  and  as  employers  of  labor  In  con- 
•tderaUle  numbers,  the  churches  have  an  op- 
portui  ity  to  demonstrate  the  Christian  ethic 
at  vltJ  1  polnU  In  the  economic  order.  The 
fact  tl  at  they  are  exempt  from  the  pressures 
of  con  petltlve  enterprise  and  lart;ely  exempt 
from  1  axatlon  puts  them  in  a  favored  posi- 
tion ai  id  invites  them  to  exercise  leadership  In 
matte  s  of  investment  and  employment  Too 
often,  however,  the  economic  policies  of  the 
churcl  les  reflect  an  uncritical  attitude  similar 
to  Um  ;  of  the  less  enlightened  portion  of  the 
ImmIm  m  community 

As  ■  «wards  before  God  the  churches  carry 
•  raspi  nalbiltty  in  the  administration  of  their 
funds  ;hat  Includes  but  goes  beyond  prudence 
as  to  heir  financial  soundness  and  the  rate 
of  reti  rn  on  their  investments:  It  involves  In 
a  part  rular  way  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
conscli  nee  and  of  understanding  In  relation 
to  the  social  character  of  the  purposes,  poli- 
cies, a  [id  practices  of  the  economic  under- 
taking \  In  which  the  funds  are  Invested.  The 
freedo  n  to  choose  from  among  Investment 
posslb  lltlea  l.s  an  Important  element  in  the 
choice  that  determine  the  effectlveneu  of  the 
testlm  )ny  of  the  churches  to  the  Christian 
ethic. 

The  lives  of  many  lay  persons  are  Joined 
to  th«  churches  in  the  employer-employee 
relationship  There  are  relatively  few 
churcl  es  that  do  not  have  at  least  a  part- 
time  1  elper  and  In  many  Instances  the  de- 
m  tholr  national  and  area  of- 
B  their  printing  e«tnhlishments  and 
clsewfa  ire.    employ    Inr.  .bers    of    em- 

ployee I.     This    meann  rnctlcei   based 

liyoo  I  iter  pdlelM,  which  should  rrflrct  vlg- 
aroun  •SAmlnitlon  and  revision  in  the  light 
or  '  ••'  msd'  msnifwt  Ui  the  faith 

•*^  •■»«  proclaim     The  churches 

to  support  by  their  (nen 


enn>'<| 
ter*  M 


>  •iir  ni.'.iirvt  stAitdMlle  in  KtKh  mat* 
wngp«,  hours,  VMMtiM  provtalmis,  aiul 
UUMMMMAt  ffClMlMMii 

TM  aft  OliriHitI  fWi|»l«e  the  hlvher 
tiM  HPpiro«l»e  a* 

■mi 


winfilaMMl   «f  af^pirwu^h  Aof 

' nMMMtilrt  JfMM,     ^  '•• 

llM  MWlMien  of  I  ive 

AM  fMMv  MmUar  «i«ii)<  t  • 

at  aliiM  Mir  ii« 

•IftiibeUov  '!• 

•U  Vwellutia   i.. a, 


on*  of  their  major  tasks  today  H  to  ghre  voea- 
tMmal  gutdanee  in  terms  of  Ood's  activity 
through  men  In  th-  us  vocations. 

All  Christian*.  \^  •  m  lay  tasks  or  In 

ecciesiasttral  service,  share  exactly  the  same 
necewity  for  sacrifice  for  the  Christian  cause 
and  receive  like  spiritual  rewards.  Corpora- 
tions and  cooperatives  also  have  responsibili- 
ties, commensurate  »-lth  their  powers,  for 
•emng  the  common  good  and  for  making  it 
possible  for  thpir  employees  to  do  likewise 
thr  r. 

c  ^lon  should  not  only  train 

stiidents  to  serve  humanity  but  It  should 
reveal  more  clearly  the  need  of  a  more  equi- 
table distribi-.tion  of  peraonnel  to  lands  which 
now  suffer  from  lack  of  Christian  workers. 

Inasmuch  as  many  people  tend  to  accept 
their  vocational  ethics  from  the  secular  world, 
the  churches  should  help  them  reevaluate 
their  vocations  in  terms  of  Christian  service, 
putting  human  welfare  before  one's  own 
profit.  Christians  of  all  vocations  should  be 
Joined  in  a  fellbwshlp  of  sacrifice,  dii'tin- 
SUished  from  the  secular  world  around  them. 

The  chur  '  ".mid  emphasize  the  sacred- 
ness  of  pe:  ,   lest  men  become  pawns, 

exploited  Icr  pnilit,  or  pushed  about  for  con- 
venience. Instead  of  bemg  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  rii:ht  to  be  workers  together  with 
Gad.  and  should  Iky  constant  stress  upon 
thl.s  principle  of  the  stewardship  of  life. 

In  View  of  the  tragtc  shortaire  of  full-time 
Christian  workers  we  would  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  responsible  for 
vocational  .guidance  in  schools  and  colleges 
the  desirability  of  their  pointing  out  the 
possibilities  of  life  service  through  the 
church,  as  well  as  of  Interpreting  all  voca- 
tions In  Christian  terms. 

8.  That  the  nature  of  man  and  the  struc- 
ture of  modern  industrial  S(x;lety  have 
caused  the  ri^iht  to  an  opportunity  for  em- 
ployment at  an  equitable  wage  to  k>ecome  a 
basic  right.  The  responsibility  for  assuring 
full  employment  therefore  rests  upon  all 
people  as  members  of  management,  organized 
labor,  agricultural,  consumer,  and  otjier 
groups  and  through  their  government.  We 
welcome  the  recently  enacted  Employment 
Production  Act  as  a  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

9.  That  the  strategy  which  labor  and  man- 
agement follow  in  industrial  dispute-  should 
be  adopted  in  full  recognition  that  conse- 
quences of  their  decisions  may  extend  far 
beyond  the  locality  or  area  immediately  in- 
volved and  transcend  the  Interests  of  the 
two  parties  In  our  Interdependent  national 
economy  the  outcome  of  a  major  industrial 
dtapute  Is  so  "affected  with  a  public  Interest" 
that  an  early  and  constructive  settlement  is 
imperative  This  calls  for  the  maximum  ex- 
ercise of  self-discipline  on  the  part  of  both 
manacement  and  labor 

We  rcattrm  labor's  right  to  strike,  and  we 
recognise  the  long-term  benefits  which  the 
•eknowledfinent  of  this  right  has  brought 
both  to  labor  and  tn  the  public.  But  we 
urge  the  moral  obligation  that  rests  tipon 
labor  and  manugement  always  to  enter  into 
and  carry  on  collective  biuicalning  In  good 
faltn.  and  to  Utillce  fully  such  mrth< di  nf 
Be<     •  I.    medi  urid 

•rt>  flddrd  '  <Mr 

priKediirm  •hmiid  be  established  wiiervOy  the 
eseenllal  Interrtts  ut  labor,  management,  In* 
vectors,  and  rotisumers  may  be  better  Mfc* 
guarded , 

10.  That  on  the  ItiteritNllonul  level  tao* 
noMM  juatlaa  aMl  MatharlcMNi  ar«>  eeaetitui 
lo  ««nM  PMM  aMl  sMkr.  ll  U  al»ay«  easier 
M  IMM  IIMM  ptmilpiM  UmM  tl  It  t«  ImI 
Um  pMilH  fMIWMt  Id  iMMrtMNMl  ih«m 
TbaraloM  Kh0  aliuretiat  ehuuM  Mali  nioie 
fdfnukttw  Li  (liMitiMriiM  Ihetf  fas|*'>i^'i''''<  >- 
of  '  i>le  su  thai  ' 

ai|»ii>  «•••>  ..••  '  -'!  Ill  ihs  I  J, 

Uia  natlitiis,  s^  i 

II    Ihui  ill  aooiuut 
wliu;h    «e    balM«t  ft   ^ 


I.  other  questions  pres^  \ipir  tha 
Chrtattan  eonacMore  with  new  urjrencv.  ques- 
tions railing  for  earne.st  ttudy  Ai  '•n 
ar'-  these:  the  role  of  governmei,-  ;ii- 
tnining  economic  and  industrial  BtabiUtf: 
the  problem  of  preserving  a  maximum  of 
econcm'.c  freedom  while  guaranteeing  a 
"flcior"  of  economic  security:  the  ever-re- 
curring question  whether  the  pursuit  ot 
prcf.t,  in  the  sen^  of  a  reward  b  ■  "-i- 
pensation  for  work  done,  can  be  .I'd 
with  Cl:rlstl.Tn  principles;  the  ex'e-.t  to 
uhlcn  wage  determination  properly  invrUes 
a.-.»>umptlons  concerning  profit  and  price 
le\e;s;  the  merits  of  organized  labor's  c!e- 
I'land  for  union  security,  and  ways  In  wh!:h 
conf.lct  between  economic  groups  csm  be 
kept  within  manageable  limits  wlthcut  cur- 
tailing essential  freedoms. 

These  questions  are  not  external  to  Chris- 
tian ethics:  they  are  l-ssues  which  the  Clir'.s- 
tian  conscience  cannot  evade.  We  therefore 
urge  full  cooperation  by  the  membership  of 
our  churches  in  the  currently  anncunced 
study  cf  the  'elation  of  Christianity  to  the 
ecciiomlc  order  by  the  Department  of  He- 
search  and  Education.  Only  by  patient  and 
consclentlcus  inquiry,  conducted  in  all  tu- 
mllity  and  directed  toward  ditcovcrn.B  the 
will  cf  God.  can  we  find  our  way  through 
the  complex  Issues  of  our  day. 


The  Spiritual   Understanding  of  Atomic 
Energy  Can  Bring  Peace  on  This  EartS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

or   CALITOXNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE.^ 


Mr. 


Thursday.  April  18.  1946 
PATTERSON.      Mr,      Speaker, 


atomic  energy  has  appeared  upon  .he 
world's  horizon  as  a  force  which  lan 
glorify  or  destroy  man  The  choice  is  up 
to  man  himself.  More  than  ever  before, 
we.  as  decent  citizens  of  whatever  nation 
we  may  belong  to,  must  take  advantage 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  great  religious  lead- 
ers to  guide  us  into  safe  waters.  Never 
before  has  the  fate  of  the  world  depended 
so  entirely  upon  the  fulfillment  of  mans 
duty  to  man.  the  second  great  comniand- 
mfnt  to  love  thy  neighbor. 

In  the  days  before  Hiroshima  wdrld 
morality  was  constantly  besieped  by  ihe 
use  of  power,  physical  power.  Chrlstlin- 
ity  can  never  reconcile  itself  to  the  fulso 
proverb  that  might  equalH  right.  ^<'o■Ar 
we  face  the  threat  of  a  new  kind  of  mu;iit, 
a  power  so  much  more  terrible,  no  poten» 
tlally  devastating,  that  thr  godly  nil  over 
the  world  have  cause  to  fear  for  thr  llfo 
and  goodnoMs  of  mankind.  Thin  (K)  ver 
can  move  In  sicrcl  ways,  it  can  strlk<  b'>* 
fori;  wo  know  that  evil  la  Inundrd.  W>> 
have  no>^  on  u(  th<< 

■iblkiil  I'    :  ik  xhnli  b<i 

mi»d«  Mtrnnu,  ihr  humble  eXNlted.  iind  tht 
mr  *-  •-•      f  thr*  parih,    !• 
Jw  itf  whornii  (U'si  I 

Itir  nicf'k  mill  Ih"  huitiblr  Imvc  Urfii  gurii 

llml    INlWrt    ilNI, 

lluiii  la  only  nntt  dnfrnsa  Rgaltist  Ihn 

by    ciiiti    nnlion 

»^'  i''i  org«ti;r«- 

llon,  thu  Uit  I  bt)  ghiii 

'<it  ol  uU  ili^Li  111  llv<    lit'Mi'ix,      It 

>ii  lh«  uuihoriiy  lu  police,  to  in> 
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tpeet.  to  supervise.  The  churches  of 
America  can  help  by  joining  with  the 
churches  of  other  countries  to  throw  their 
weight  against  the  tragic  race  for  arma- 
ments which  may  well  begin.  We  muit 
work  together,  one  nation  with  another. 
to  assure  the  world  at  large  that  brother- 
ly love  is  not  an  empty  phrase  to  be  placed 
in  a  frame  and  forgotten.  The  cloud 
which  ro.-^e  above  Hiroshima  still  hangs 
over  the  world.  The  United  Nations  is 
our  only  hope  to  dispell  the  shadow  it  has 
cast  so  that  we  may  live  in  the  sun  again. 
The  churches  who  are  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  world  can.  and  I  am  sure 
will,  take  the  lead  in  establishing  perma- 
nent peace  upon  this  earth  by  channel- 
ing this  tremendous  atomic  energy  for 
the  benefit,  health,  and  growth  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Through  the  voice  of  the 
church  the  people  will  be  informed  and 
in  turn  their  representatives  in  govern- 
ment will  take  heed.  Let  us  all  pray  for 
peace. 


other  Items  our  armed  forces  found  they 
could  do  without. 

Action  has  already  been  too  long  de- 
layed. The  discontented  whispers  of  last 
October  have  mounted  into  a  tremendotis 
clamor.  Our  returned  heroes  are  disap- 
pointed, infuriated,  and  just  plain  fed 
up  with  excuses. 

I  hope  the  House  will  show  over- 
whelmingly its  desire  to  correct  this  in- 
justice by  approving  unanimously  today 
H.  R,  6157.  that  the  Senate  will  accord 
the  bills  provisions  its  speedy  concur- 
rence, and  that  Presidential  approval  will 
be  forthcoming  at  once. 


Disposal  of  Surplus  Property 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  194C 

Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  demobilization  of  our 
armed  forces  commenced  in  earnest  after 
VJ-day  last  year,  we  began  to  hear 
whispers  of  discontent  from  veterans  that 
the  priority  given  them  by  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944  was  not  working  out 
the  way  we  had  intended.  The  veteran 
was  getting  the  cold  shoulcer  from  all 
the  dispos&l  agencies.  Invariably  he  was 
told  one  of  two  things — eitiier  that  the 
Federal  Gcvernment,  State  agencies,  lo- 
cal instrumentahties.  and  nonprcflt  or- 
ganizations had  beat  him  to  the  draw  or 
that  he  could  not  have  the  equipment 
because  it  would  not  help  him  make  a 
profit  in  his  business. 

I  talked  the  situation  over  with  the 
veterans  as  well  as  w  ith  our  surplus  prop- 
erty oflTicials  and  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R. 
4793,  which  I  felt  would  remedy  both  of 
the.se  situetions.  My  bill  provided  that 
the  veteran.'  would  have  the  top  priority 
for  purcha.sc  of  surplus  goods  after  the 
needs  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  had 
been  taken  care  of  and  that  he  could  buy 
»urplu«  materials  for  hin  own  use  wlth- 
(Hii   .  'hrir  value  to  his  business. 

1]]  iiirnts  .srrmf'd  to  remove  the 

two  reMrlethms  which  wrrc  mnklng  vet- 
erans' priority  a  sham, 

Fivr  long  m«inlhs  have  passed,  DurInK 
Dint  iinie  mnnv  of  our  rnlleHKues  Joined 
me  by  introdueliia  identlml  Rnd  similar 
iraislniion 

Wr  nnnllv  hnM  «  IMll  brfnip  Us  to 
nf  rMiHhit  M  out  this  mess,  AUIioiihIi  s<ime 
Nilditlitns  liHVt*  bt'Ptt  mNdu,  this  bill  Is 
httsicHlly  ihw  JIMP  I  inlnidurnd  lust  No- 
veiiil»«^r.  It  collects  imisl  ttde<|imtely  ihl 
two  wrttknpNMtiN  of  th«  lurpliM  Froptirty 
Act  which  hnvo  pUiued  •Vfffy  velertn 
who  hud  his  pye  on  a  Jmp.  •  earner*,  a 
typewriter,  or  uny  of  the  million  und  on« 


Our  Invisible  Guests — Europe's  Starving 
Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
f 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.    PATTERSON.      Mr.    Speaker.    I 
would  like  to  speak  to  you  on  the  sub-, 
ject  of  the  tragic  conditions  in  Europe 
and  the  East  at  the  present  time,    rt  is 
already  too  late,  I  am  told,  to  save  all 
the  people  who  are  now  on  the  brink  of 
starvation.    To  do  the  minimum  neces- 
sary is  just  as  much  a  problem  of  plan- 
ning and  logistics  as  was  the  war  we  have 
so  recently  won.    Can  we  refuse  to  lend 
our  genius  to  this  new  war?    Do  we  dare 
tor  say  that  we  can  plan  to  destroy  life 
but  are  not  willing  to  plan  to  save  life? 
I  know  well  that  Americans  are  wiUing 
and  anxious  to  share.      But  the  crisis 
cannot  be  met  by  gestures  of  good  will, 
no  matter  how  earnestly  fhtended.     Our 
people  must  have  Government  help  to 
assure  that  their  sacrifices  will  be  effec- 
tive.    They  have  a  right  to  know  that 
the  bread  they  do  not  eat  will  mean 
bread  in  the  mouths  of  the  starving.    Mr. 
Hoover  s  plan  of  voluntary  rationing  can- 
not   possibly    fulfill    these    obligations. 
The  bread  the  housewife  does  not  buy 
will  go  stale  on  the  shelves.     Can  we 
then  wrap  it  up  and  ship  it  overseas? 
It  has  been  said  that  if  every  American 
man,  woman,  and  child  saved  a  teaspoon 
of  fat  a  day  it  would  mean  a  million 
pounds  a  day  to  feed  the  women  and 
children  of  starving  countries.    But  who 
is  going  around  to  collect  it?    Mr.  Hoov- 
er's invisible  guest,  whom  he  wishes  we 
would  invite  to  every  meal,  would  be  well 
fed  If  he  could  actually  sit  at  table  with 
us.     But  he  in  thousands  of  milew  over- 
seas.     Can   this  guest  wait   until   the 
housewives'  generosity  Is  rrllerted  back 
through  her  grocer,  to  the  wholesalnr.  to 
Ihe  Industry,  and  Hnally  to  the  UNRtlA 
purchasing  agent?     No,  h«  will  bo  dead 
by  ihi'n.  .    . 

Thc«rt  trt  tWQ  l«vpl«  of  actlmi  which 
will  provldn  thi  rtll«t  wd  want  lo  givo, 
Kirst,  there  must  bt  Mt-Mtdvs  at  th« 
aourvs  o(  (aU.  oils,  ind  otrfal  vrRinii. 
Tha  Oovvrnmoni  muit  malif  thM«  food* 
availHblii  to  UNfillA  And  nut  foroe 
UNHltA  to  oompAtt  in  tht  op«n  markvl 
for  th«  tlvoN  of  UttiA  ohIldrAn.  H»*c(md, 
to  Assure  th«t  we  ourMlvei  are  (airly 


treated,  that  some  of  us  do  not  continue 
in  plenty  and  others  in  need,  we  must 
pjan  to  resume  some  rationing.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  would  be  too  difDcult. 
that  it  would  take  too  long.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  crisis  is  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  months,  so  we  do  not  need  to  take 
long-term  measures.  This  is  the  wildest 
sort  of  optimism,  based  on  political  wish- 
ful thinking.  The  devastated  areas  can- 
not possibly  be  expected  to  produce 
enough  food  by  the  end  of  this  year  to 
carry  them  through  another  winter.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  normalcy  is  a 
thing  in  the  future  and  that  we  cannot 
yet  go  back  to  the  days  when  our  imagi- 
nation was  our  only  restriction.  Certain 
foods  will  be  scarce  for  another  18 
months  if  we  are  to  extend  our  help  and 
our  thanks  to  the  people  who  need  and 
deserve  them. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  we 
could  move  to  alleviate  suffering  and 
prevent  death.  Far  greater  quantities 
of  rice  could  be  allocated  for  export. 
Linseed  oil  and  copra  could  be  saved"  for 
edible  use  instead  of  being  turned  inte^  _ 
paints  and  soap.  There  should  be  inter- 
national allocation  of  cereal  grains  and 
flour. 

The  Combined  Food  Board  should  be 
expanded  to  include  other  countries 
which  could  supply  food.  Price  control 
must  be  extended  and  remain  a  function 
of  the  OPA.  Every  rise  in  price  means 
a  devaluation  of  UNRRA's  dollars. 

America  eats  more  richly  and  fully 
than  anj  country  in  the  world.  This 
year  we  will  eat  165  pounds  of  meat — 40 
more  than  before  the  war.  Meat  con- 
sumption in  the  average  UNRRA  coun- 
try is  9 '2  pounds  per  person,  and  yet 
we  have  turned  over  to  UNRRA  only 
3  percent  of  our  commitments  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  for  every  million  tons  of  wheat 
withheld  from  the  starving  countries  in 
the  next  6  months  20.000.000  people  will 
die.  We  are  50  percent  behind  on  our 
commitments  of  wheat.  Americans  will 
get  45  pounds  of  fats  for  this  year. 
Only  20  pounds  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain life,  yet  Poland  will  have  only  3 
pounds  per  person. 

While  we  sit  here,  people  are  dying. 
In  the  face  of  our  plenty,  of  our  desire 
and  obligation  to  help,  how  can  we  say 
any  mea.'^ure  is  "not  necessary" — that 
anything  is  "too  difficult"? 


Central  Valley  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  c/uiroNNM 
IN  TMB  MOUM  OF  nKPKWKNTATIVM 

Thundav.  April  /1, 1840 

Mr,  VOORMUI  of  CAllfornlA.  Mr, 
Mpeakor,  In  diMUMloti  in  th<*  MoUM'  ttnlAy 
of  Ihw  WAf  D«»p«r«fi»ent  civil  funciums 
Appiupi'lAtlon  bill,  ih'i"  wtts  not  sumcirni 
llmA  for  PV^rv  lulereslod  Mcmlin  in 
NP«Ak.  I  WAN  not  Mblti  U)  (iu  m.  llui 
X  want  1^  nUUi  hara  In  (h«  KlOQAD  IhAt 
my  tifiJt«Mi.itti»rilnK  "f  'hi'  provUtona  of 
ttic  coiifcrcnce  rcpuii  for  ihr  Kings  Rlvtr 
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California  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
n  the  debate.     I  understood  that 
uage  of  the  Flood  Control  Act 
together  with  that  added  by  the 
committee,  will  assure  that  on 
River  project  the  provisions  of 
tion  laws  will  control  the  op- 
and  repayment.     The  reclama- 
will.  as  I  understand  it.  be  ap-r 
as  it  is  another  multiple-pur- 
conservation  and  flood  con- 
ect.  already  a  part  of  the  Central 
)roject.      It  is  clearly  most  im- 
that  a  uniform  policy  Rovern  all 
water  development  projects  in 


Same  Old  Bait 


EKTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H(>N.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIO.«N 

IN  THf:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  V  OODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permiss  on  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

SAME  OLD  BAIT 


00  ) 


Irt 


c  >m 


Admittedly  honest  men  can  disagree 
deslrabtllty  of  further  loans.  Fub- 
ild  grants-in-aid  to  the  United  Klng- 
unc  er  its  Socialist  ndministratlon.  there 
exquse  tor  double  dealing  and  for  mis- 
he  American  public. 
tl^a'Iy.    as    a    quid    pro    quo    for    the 
COO  loan,  in  addition  tu  eflacement 
tisb  t2 5  000.000.000  lend-lease  ob- 
o  the  United  States  Oovernment.  it 
suggested  that  the  British  had  more 
mitted  themselves  to  a  ccurse  of 
of  tariff  barriers  and  p(»s«8lble  ultl- 
iiination  of  Imperial  preference 
Remar  cs  on  this  subject  have  been  oblique. 
rather  tt  an  direct,  but  they  deOniiely  expcse 
propag  inda  technique. 

pie.  when  the  British  loan  was 
on  December  7  last,  the  New  York 
><irted  • 

rttixh  agre«  to  a  set  of  liberal  trade 

coniprl.'«lng  a  document  analogous 

rid   trade  field   tu  the  Dumbarton 

In  the  Intcrnaticual  political 
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opscrvatlon   was   baaed   on   the  Joint 

of  the  United  States  and  the  United 

regarding       the       underaranding 

|o:  ''y       The    two 

-  the  purpose 
•its  fur  re- 
ads. 
v  retained  some  free- 

V. .vision  as  to  how  much 

to  llt>erall2e  her  own  trade  bar- 
haa  been  made  in  recent  propa- 
the  fact  that  Britain's  adherence  to 
am  represented  a  new  '■ment. 

Ituted  a  strong  argur.  i  mak- 

:U1. 


was  mlalCMUng  to  give  the  Impres- 
a  new  concession  had  been  wrung 
in  ae  an  inducement  to  the  United 
make  the  loan. 

the   master   lend-lease  agreement 
be  war  Oreat  Britain  had  alrMMly 
ttetl  herself  In  far  more  rigid  terms  to 
an  eranomlc  and  trade  policy. 

article  VTI  of  the  ■Mater  lend- 
t.s  pruMdes  "for  agreed  ac- 
tion •  h  •  open  to  participation  by  all 
other  CQU  itrles  of  like  mind,  directed  •  •  • 
to  the  elli  nlnation  of  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tory  trea^ent   In   International  coounercc. 


and   to  the  reduction   of  tariffs   and  other 
trade  barriers." 

Thus,  the  December  1945  Joint  statement 
of  the  two  Governments  on  reduction  of 
trade  barriers  and  discriminatory  policies 
adds  nothing  to  the  commitment  assumed 
earlier  in  the  lend-lease  documents. 

The   only   significant    addition    Is   that    a 
conference  Is   to  be   called  to  discuss  these- 
subjects. 

Yet.  in  face  of  the  record.  Secretary  Vinson, 
propagandizing  for  the  loan  In  a  speech  be- 
fore the  North  Carolina  Newspaper  Institute 
at  Chapel  Hill,  said: 

"The  repayment  of  the  loan  and  Interest. 
moreover.  Is  not  all  of  the  consideration  or 
benefit  that  the  United  States  receives  under 
this  financial  agreement  •  •  •.  Britain 
promises  to  avoid  trade  controls  which  would 
discriminate  against  American  products." 

It.  Is  fudging  the  record  to  make  It  ap- 
pear that  a  foreign  government,  as  a  con- 
sideration for  a  new  loan,  is  accepting  a  new 
principle,  which  In  truth  it  already  had  em- 
braced years  earlier  as  an  Inducement  for  the 
huge  lend-lease  advances. 

Yet,  In  face  of  such  loose  argument,  some 
members  of  the  British  Parliament  made  it 
appear  that.  In  making  this  concession. 
Britain  was  at  this  time  losing  Its  freedom 
of  action. 

In  seeking  to  clarify  the  record,  we  are  not 
at  this  time  dealing  with  the  broader  ques- 
tion ^s  to  why  we  have  to  bribe  a  foreign 
country  to  adopt  economic  theories  which 
their  advocates  contend  are  mutually  bene- 
ficial. 

The  public  will  be  subject  to  exploitation 
and  abuse  until  politicians  are  held  to  stand- 
ards of  common  accuracy  and  directneea. 


Farmers  Need  Air  DeTflopment  and 
Expanded  Air  Mail  Servicei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or    MINNKSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr     HAGEN      Mr.    ^  ng 

farm  organizations  of  t  tes 

have  recorded  their  recognition  of  the 
value  of  aviation  develr^"-  '  par- 
ticularly a.s  it  pertain.s  to  ;  ,:are  of 
the  farmers. 

Tho  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, representing  985  000  farm  families, 
h  ■  d»'f!nite  .stand  in  behalf 

01  .  :;  and  development  of  air 

service  and  air  power.  They  have  placed 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  time  Ls  not 
too  far  away  when  many  perishable  faim 
commodities  will  be  transported  by  air. 

The  National  Orange,  which  represents 
750.000  farm  families,  ha.s  also  gone  on 
record  in  b"half  of  development  of  air 
transportation.  A  third  great  farm 
group,  the  National  Council  of  Farm  Co- 
operatives, speaking  in  behalf  of  2.300.000 
farmer  touiuiijers.  has  recently  passed 
a  resolution  stating  that  they  favor  the 
preservation  and  maintenance  of  tech- 
nological improvement  and  scientific  ad- 
vances in  all  modes  of  tran«;portation. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  In  the  development  of 
air  transportation  and  air-mail  service. 
and  during  this  session  of  Congress  I 
introduced  a  bill  (H.  R  5427)  providing 
that  all  domestic  air-mail  letters  mailed 


within  the  United  States  and  its  posses- 
sions and  Territories  be  transmitted  at 
the  same  rate  for  each  ounce  or  fraction 
thereof  as  it  now  is  within  the  country 
Itself.  This  will  mean  that  an  air-ma. 1 
letter  can  be  sent  to  or  from  any  one  cf 
our  States.  Territories,  possessions,  or 
the  Canal  Zone  for  the  same  price. 

I  also  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  4735. 
to  provide  for  a  United  States  air-ma. 1 
post  card  and  to  authorize  the  tran.s- 
mission  by  air  mail  of  private  mailing 
cards.  This  legislation  hr^s  received  a 
great  deal  of  favorable  comment  from 
many  authoritative  sources. 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  rate  cf 
postage  on  air  mail  should  be  reduced 
because  of  the  increased  volume.  Po." 
that  reason,  I  introduced  a  bill  to  the 
effect  that  the  rate  shall  be  reduced  from 
8  cents  to  5  cents  for  each  ounce  or 
fraction  thereof.    This  bill  is  H  R.  4734 

The  March  issue  of  Planes  carried  a 
si.i,'nificant  .statement  by  Mr.  Edward  A 
O  Neal.  president  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Planes  is  the  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Aircraft  Indus- 
tries As.scciation  cf  America.  Inc.  Mr. 
O'Neals  article  is  reprinted  herewith: 

AMERICAN   rAEMZI  WANTS   AIR  LCADERSIKP — 
ONEAL 

(By  Edward  A.  ONeal.   president.  Amerlc.in 
Farm  Bureau  Federation) 

The  United  States  farmer  has  a  deep  In- 
terest In  aeronautical  research,  and  l"e  wants 
It  continued  at  a  high  level;  first,  because  he 
realises  that  this  country  must  maintain  its 
leadership  In  aerial  technology  for  security 
reasons,  and  second,  because  In  the  near  fu- 
ture he  will  use  air  transport  increasingly  for 
travel  and  for  shipping  cerUln  commixlitles 
•  Im  quite  sure  that  farmers  devoutly  h(  pr 
that  this  country  will  never  again  be  cauclit 
so  vulnerable  tf)  attack  as  we  were  on  Decem- 
ber 7.  1941.  Farmers  know  that  Just  a  few 
billions  spent  on  air  power  previous  to  that 
time  would  have  saved  uncounted  billions  in 
wealth  and  many  precious  American  lives. 

Pate  has  catapulted  our  country  into  a  po- 
sition of  world  leadership  We  cannot  dis- 
charge the  responsibllUlea  which  that  le.jclrr- 
ship  impoaes  unles*  we  maintain  our  p<)!>it,>  n 
as  the  foremost  air  power  of  the  world 

The  course  of  world  history  during  the  next 
century  will  depend  largely  on  what  we  do  in 
this  country  If  anyone  belUvcs  thnf  thr 
farmers  of  America  faror  a  pr>llcy  of  living  in 
ourselves  alone,  such  a  peraon  is  tragically 
mistaken 

Tlie  advent  of  the  !  '  ,  nnd  enslly 

fl'>'.vn  plane  means  a  i  and  ranch 

pe.  pie.  Farm  boys,  most  of  whom  are  me- 
i  hnnlcally  minded  to  a  notable  degree,  take 
to  air  travel  as  a  duck  take*  to  water.  Planet 
are  now  In  use  for  dusting,  seeding,  range 
patrol,  coyote  hunting,  and  manr  other  uses 
Plane  tranaporution  of  »-  Uty.  perish- 

able foods  offers  8<  me  i:  ;  g  possibili- 

ties Its  my  gtiess  that  10  year*  frcm  now 
f.'.rmcrs  will  be  uatng  air  transportation  to  a 
degree  that  few  people  envlalon  today. 

TAUasS  BACK   Afll  DSYTLOnnNT 

Leading  farm  organintlons  of  the  United 
States  have  recorded  their  recognition  of  the 
value  of  aviation  developments. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
represenu  985.000  farm  families  and  says. 
'Transportation  of  farm  and  other  products 
by  air  la  here.  Il^-  relative  Importance  will 
be  meaaiired  only  by  time,  vision.  Improve- 
ments and  freedom  of  opportunity  to  expand. 
Speed,  reduction  in  refrigeration  and  the  con- 
stantly lowering  rates  with  increased  services 
are  among  .he  factors  indicating  that  ever 
Increasing  tonnages  will  te  moved  by  air." 
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The  National  Grange,  speaking  for  750.000 
families,  has  said.  "Transportation  by  air  In 
the  postwar  p)erlod  will  assume  an  economic 
Importance  to  agriculture  and  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  far  beyond  that  which  existed 
prior  to  World  War  II." 

A  third  great  farm  group,  the  National 
Council  of  Farm  Cooperatives,  speaking  for 
2.3G0.000  farmer  couiumers.  hais  passed  a 
resolution  stating.  "We  favor  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  technolcgical  improve- 
ment and  fclentific  advances  in  all  modes  of 
transportation." 


Compulsory  Military  .Service ' 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 
Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  peace  and  freedom  loving  Nation  we 
have  always  held  in  abhorrence  anything 
that  might  constitute  militarism  or  com- 
pulsion. I  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  reluctance  to  see  compulsory 
military  service  continued  even  a  day 
longer  than  is  necessary.  Nevertheless  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that,  in  voting  to  sus- 
pend selective-service  inductions  for  5 
months  and  to  exempt  the  18-  and  19- 
year-olds  from  the  draft,  the  House  com- 
mitted a  grave  error  that  endangers  our 
national  security  and  the  peace  we  paid 
for  so  dearly.  These  two  amendments 
have  completely  emasculated  legislation 
that  might  otherwise  be  reasonably  ade- 
quate. 

It  is  important  that  we  face  the  reali- 
ties because  the  situation  before  us  is  not 
a  theory.   We  have  just  completed  a  most 
blocdy  war  in  which  v.c.  as  well  as  other 
nations  of  the  world,  have  suffered  a 
terrible  loss.    As  in  the  case  of  World 
War  I.  so  in  the  course  of  this  war.  we 
hp.vc  vowed  that  it  was; a  war  to  end  all 
wars,  that  we  would  exert  every  e.Tort  to 
set  up  an  irtternatlonal  organization  that 
might  aid  in  outlawing  wars  in  the  fu- 
ture.   Before  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
ve  laid  the  groundvtork  for  the  United 
Nations  Organization.     We  fought  the 
war  as  United  Nations;  thouith  the  f^pht- 
Ing  is  past  the  job  Is  not  yot  complete. 
The  United  Nations  as  an  organization 
hp.s  not  yet  begun  to  function  smoothly. 
Th...e  fii-.-^t  years  while  the  attitude  and 
machinery  cf  accord  are  in  the  making. 
the  fate  of  peace  also  depends  upon  some 
reasonable   balance   of   power   between 
the  Big  Three.    The  democracies  of  the 
world  have  witnessed  uneasily  America's 
scrapping  of  much  of  its  military  might. 
The  v.-ords  of  our  representatives  in  in- 
ternational   councils    lo.se    power    and 
weight  as  a  result  of  our  too  rapid  disin- 
tegration of  our  armed  forces. 

Until  peace  has  been  restored  to  the 
countries  we  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
quer with  arms,  and  responsible  govern- 
ments set  up  therein  that  will  cooperate 
in  our  peaceful  purposes,  we  shall  need  a 
fairly  substantial  Army  and  Navy  to 
police  this  work.  Until  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  organization  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  that  it  can 


handle  some  of  the  very  difficult  problems 
likely  to  face  it.  it  is  wise  that  we  main- 
tain a  substantial  force.  It  is  far  too 
great  a  gamble  to  trust  to  fate  alone  our 
national  security.  Our  allies  as  well 
as  our  defeated  enemies  are  watching  to 
see  whether  Congress  extends  Selective 
Service.  They  are  deeply  concerned  with 
Congress'  decision  as  an  index  to  our 
thinking,  whether  we  will  follow  the 
ccurse  taken  after  World  War  I  or 
whether  we  are  wiUing  to  accept  and 
assume  the  world  responsibility  of  lead- 
ership that  is  ours. 

For  several  months  now  we  have  been 
carrying  on  a  volunteer  program,  hoping 
in  that  manner  that  we  might  obtain  the 
necessary  men  to  fill  the  ranks  so  that 
those  who  have  served  at  heme  and 
abroad  for  long  stretches  of  time  might 
return  to  their  families.  Our  experience 
has  been  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
get  enough  volunteers  to  meet  the  needs. 
True,  about  675.000  men  have  volun- 
teered, but  we  have  been  fallino:  short  of 
our  quota  by  more  than  20.000  per 
month.  This  deficiency  was  filled  with 
inductees  from  Selective  Service  lists. 

The  May  amendment,  which  elimi- 
nated the  18-  and  19-year-olds,  automat- 
ically reduces  the  number  of  men  v;ho 
mipfht  be  available  fcr  induction  during 
the  next  2  years  to  approximately  100.000 
of  whom  about  only  40.000  would  be 
available  for  military  ser\'ice.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  pa.st  9  or  10  months 
about  20.000  men  had  to  be  drafted  each 
month  to  meet  the  quotas,  a  mere  pool  cf 
40.000  for  a  year  and  a  half  to  2  years 
is  obviou.s!y  inadequate.  Further  the 
Vinson  amendment  wholly  suspends  in- 
duction up  uni.il  October  15,  thereby 
leaving  no  source  from  which  the  short- 
age in  manpower  can  b''  drawn  upon  lo 
meet  the  C:U0tas.  It  is  imprudent  and 
unfair  for  the  Congress  to  shift  unto 
the  President  the  burden  and  the  obli- 
gation of  deciding  whether  inductions 
should  be  re.-umed.  This  is  purely  con- 
gressional responsibility.  I  voted  against 
both  the  May  and  the  Vinson  amend- 
ments. 

The  spon.sors  of  these  emasculating 
amendments  rely  on  the  hope  that  the 
number  of  volunteers  will  be  sufficient  to 
permit  the  Army  to  function  without  the 
draft.  This  is  a  dangerous  gamble,  since 
It  has  been  heavily  di.sccuntcd  by  those 
in  a  position  to  know  the  facts.  I  voted 
for  pas.«;age  of  the  bill,  though  it  falls  far 
short  of  my  approval,  in  the  hope  that 
when  it  reaches  the  Senate  it  may  be  re- 
.suscitated  and  given  life  so  that  it  may 
fulfill  its  purpose  and  the  needs  of  our 
national  security.  If  the  bill  on  final 
passage  had  been  defeated  .selective  serv- 
ice would  have  died,  and  it  is  for  that 
reason,  even  though  it  did  not  meet  with 
my  approval,  that  I  voted  in  favor  of  its 
passage. 

On  Monday  last  the  House  also  passed 
the  bill  to  increase  the  pay. of  the  per- 
sonnel in  the  armed  forces.  Frequent 
reference  was  made  to  this  measure  as 
the  panacea  for  a  volunteer  army  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  selective  service. 
The  position  of  many  of  the  supporters 
of  the  May  and  Vinson  amendments  was 
that  by  offering  higher  pay  to  the  en- 
listed men  more  volunteers  would  be  at- 
tracted.   The  facts  do  not  support  this 


optimism  that  volunteering  will  be  suffi- 
cient. One-half  of  the  March  enlist- 
ments were  men  who  volunteered  rather 
than  be  drafted,  and  yet  the  number  fell 
20,000  short  of  the  quota.  Remove  the 
prospects  of  induction  and  the  number 
of  volunteers  will  fall  notwithstanding 
the  proffered  bait  of  $25  extra  a  month. 
Combined  with  selective  service  the  in- 
crease in  pay  might  attract  a  few  more 
volunteers  but  not  sufficiently  great  to 
warrant  the  spending  of  $650,000,000  in 
extra  pay  at  this  time. 

I  do  not  believe  that  .selective  service 
should  be  extended  indefinitely;  how- 
ever. I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  it 
be  continued  until  such  time  as  we  are 
more  certain  of  the  events  ahead  of  us. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  continue  selective 
service  until  we  can  evolve  a  more  satis- 
factory method  of  filling  the  ranks  of 
our  armed  forces  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments at  home  and  abroad,  and  in  order 
that  the  men  who  have  already  served 
for  extended  periods  can  be  relieved. 
The  seasoned  volunteers  in  service  are 
particularly  suited  to  carry  on  the  police 
work  abroad;  however,  the  18-  and  19- 
year-olds  still  have  tasks  to  perform  in 
other  branches  of  the  service. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Senate 
and  the  conferees  will  properly  restore 
the  Selective  Service  Act  so  as  to  give 
confidence  and  strength  to  our  leaders 
now  manfully  striving  to  hold  up  cur 
ideals  so  aptly  expressed  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Charter,  so  that  it  shall  never  again 
be  necessary  for  our  statesmen  to  resort 
to  the  appeasement  of  Yalta,  Tehran, 
Moscow,  and  Potsdam.  Let  us  adopt 
a  course  that  will  help  us  maintain  our 
self-respect  and  a.ssume  due  leadership 
and  responsibility  in  world  affairs,  and 
thereby  instill  hope  and  confidence  to  the 
oppressed  people  of  the  world. 


Retention  of  Camp  Edwards  as  Veterans' 
Hospital 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAS-SACIIUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  General  Court  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts: 

EESOLtrriONS  MEMORI.\LI2ING  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
V.'AR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  RETAIN  CA.MP 
EDWARDS  AS  A  HOSPrTAL  FOR  THE  CARE  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  CONVALESCENT  VETERANS,  AND 
IN  LIEU  THEHEOF  TO  RECOMMEND  TO  THE  CON- 
GRESS THAT  SAID  CAMP  BE  TURNED  OVER  TO 
THE  COMMONWEALTH  FOR  THE  CARE  AND 
TRE.\TMEXT  OF  CONVALESCENT  VETERANS 

Whereas  it  appears  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment intends  to  abandon  Camp  Edwards  as 
an  institution  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
convalescent  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  said  camp  has  excellent  facilities 
and  extensive  <?quipment  for  the  treatn-ent 
of  wounded  and  convalescent  veterans; 
Therefore  be  it 


A229; 


Rrnol  • 
chuaett : 
to  rrta 
and  1. 
event    . 
pouibit 
mer.d   i 
wirh  ntl 
therein 
o(M»aa|i 
wcaltn 
mcnt  o 


id.  That  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 

meniorlallae  the  Secretary  of  War 

n  Camp  Edwards  for  the  treatment 

terans.  and.  in  the 

a  la  not  feasible  or 

that  the  Secretary  of  War  recom- 
the   Ccr.gress   that   Camp   F  '  -  -  '-'=! 
faci:!t:es.  furnlshinRS.  and  eq' 
b<  r-  :ninonwca4tn 

t0  Ooonnon- 


nay  (  >r  the  treat- 

vete  '     ner 

Meat)Aied    That  c<.>inea  ol  these  resoluti<  .^ 
trarismlttecl   forthwith  by  the  Sute  at    - 
the  Pres.fl^iit  of  the  United  Siatt-. 
prealdln?  oIIIcpts  of  each   br'      ' 
s».  to  the  Members  theri 

and  to  the  Secrctiiry  of 


be  t 

retary 

to  the 

the 

the  Co^imonwealth 

War 

In  Senate 


o 


Co  igre; 


In 
concur 


H  iua* 


Mr. 


Man; 
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adopted.  April  4.  1948. 

Irving  N.  Haybin.  Clerk. 
of  Representatives,   adopted.  In 
ence.  April  9.    1946 

Lawkznce  R.  Gbovx.  Clerk. 


Oid-Ace  Security 


Extension  of  remarks 

OF 

HOl  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursdau.  Apnl  18.  1946 


ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr  8  leaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remar  :s  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  fol- 
kmini  statement  made  by  me  to  the 
CMsn  ttee  on  Ways  and  Mean.s: 


Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  I  am  taking  th:9 
opportunity  to  present  to  you  very  brirflv 
ray  tntnrest  in.  and  my  feelings  concerniRg 
old-«8«  aecurtty.  a  subject  now  under  con- 
sideration  by  your  committee. 


Injustices    have    been    perpetrated 


upon  c  ur  elderly  American  citizens  whose 
energie;  have  been  spent  In  the  building 
of  this  country  of  ours,  nnd  who  now  find 
thaise  vea    without    means    to    maintain    n 


ivelihood. 
Mr  Chairman,  a  vast  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple pas:  60  years  of  age  of  this  Nation  d> 
not  ha  '9  sulDclcnt  means  or  income  frc<m 
sources,  such  as  Insurance  annuities. 
Investnents.  or  savings,  to  meet  the  min- 
imum requirements  of  maintenance.  Up 
to  this  time  Federal   old-age  and   survivors 

ij f"  cr  Federal-State  old-age  assistance 

p  have  not  been  sufficient  to   make 

up.Liic  aeflclt   In  these  family  budgets. 

I  h#tlf»v«*  that  all  of  our  old  people  should 
h  money  port   themselves 

Ar  .e  techi!  advances  In  In- 

las  made  It  practically  Impusulble  for 
ever  60  to   find   employment.     Far- 


^tUBtry 

anyone 


N. 


ticularl  |7  la  thta  true  among  the  manual  la- 
boring; classes.  It  is  a  gross  Injustice  to 
consign  these  elderly  people  to  poverty,  to 
baap  m  aery  on  their  declining  years  because 
of  the    (TOgreaa  of  the  Nation 

In  or  ler  that  •  -.ue. 

and  Jobs  be  madt  .        j.  It 

la  my  1  ellef  that  we  should  so  provide  for 
tbeae  cd  people  that  they  may  live  com- 
Xortabl; .  and  contribute  their  per-  capita 
ahare  t  >  the  consumer  purchasing  power  of 
the  country. 

It  la  u  proven  fact  that  natlonail  Income  is 
not  fiv  Mrmlned  by  the  amount  of  money 
tS  «lm|laflon.  but  by  the  turn-over  of  that 
I  believe  In  a  Federal  old-age  Insur- 
ance prtigTam  suSlctent  to  maintain  the  con- 
aumer  jurchastng  power  of  the  aged,  and 
•to  prov  de  them  with  the  comfort  which  a 
tiseiul  i  nd  proHtable  life  has  entitled  them. 


Lon^  Beach  Recognized  by  Newspaper  in 
Largest  City  in  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OW    CAUfoRNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  16.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Sn*'aker.  the  follow- 
ing article  in  the  Los  AnKcles  Times.  April 
14,  194G.  tells  of  f  -  in  my 

beloved  home  city  .  -  L  .  .  i-^  ..a,  which 
I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  will  enjoy 
reading,  in  thi.s  well-known  new.'^papcr 
in  the  "sublirb  of  Long  Beach  to  the 
north."  I  will  stipulate  and  state  that 
the  story  has  been  well  told,  but  only  as 
far  as  it  goes. 

Now.  as  to  the  population  figures 
quoted.  These  do  not  include  the  fig- 
ures for  Lakewood  or  Signal  Hill,  which 
are  both  within  the  corporate  limits  of 
Long  B.'ach.  Furthermore,  I  am  in- 
formed the  recent  special  census  showed 
at  least  317.C00  people.  But  what  is 
23.000  people,  more  or  less,  in  California 
when  we  are  talking  of  papulation? 

Early  in  my  membership  in  this  great 
Hou.se,  I  stated  that  no  artificial  rates, 
tarifT.s.  controLs.  or  decision  of  mere  man 
could  keep  back  my  native  State  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  far  West  from  material 
progress  and  great  population.  I  re- 
peat it.  It  is  just  in  the  nature  of  things 
which  are  to  be — that  is  all. 

I  From  the  Los  Angeles  Ttnxes  of  AprU  14. 
1»4€| 

Long  BracH.  Ambttiovs  Crrr  or  S'B.SSS.  Plans 
ON  RjlSokt  Trade  Also 

(By  Ed  Alnswortb) 

If  anyone  who  hasn't  kept  up  with  the 
times  la  preparing  to  twit  Long  Beach  a  tre- 
mendous twit  about  being  a  suburb  of  Des 
Muiues.  let  him  forever  hold  his  peace. 

Long  Beach  Isn  t  a  suburb  of  Iowa  or  any- 
where else  any  more.  It  s  a  full-fledged,  con- 
fident, aggressive,  determined,  ambitious  big 
city  with  Industrial  red  corpuscles  coursing 
heartily  through  its  vigorous  veins.  With 
ships,  rubber,  planes,  bathing  beautiee.  pe- 
troleum, graphs,  charts,  and  an  almanac 
tucked  under  its  arm.  it  Is  headed  full-tilt 
Into  a  beckoning  future. 

It  will  still  pau.<^e  to  brag  of  Its  mild  cli- 
mate or  for  an  Iowa  picnic  m  Bixby  Park,  but 
It's  got  big  things  on  its  mind. 

porvLATTON  scan 

As  the  second  largest  city  In  LrA  Anfeles 
County  it  claims  a  population  of  279.588  to- 
day, as  contrasted  with  a  paltry  164,271  In 
1*40.  a  gain  of  4?  percent.  Anyone  vho  goes 
atop  one  of  Its  tall  hotels  and  looks  at  the 
amazlr.g  panorama  below  can  well  believe  It. 

In  the  distance  toward  Los  Angeles  har- 
bor— Long  Beach  wants  It  distinctly  under- 
stood that  it  ha.s  its  own  gigantic  bustling 
harbor,  continually  being  Improved  and  re- 
sents being  lumped  In  under  the  title  "Los 
Angeles  Harbor" — are  the  gigantic  new  docks 
of  the  east  basin.  About  $30,000,000  of  a 
projected  •77.000.000  already  has  been  spent 
on  this  iMpfWiiMii  lit  When  It  Is  finished 
a  huge  KNitlMast  basin  will  have  t>een  cre- 
ated, too.  It  will  Include  a  field  and  moor- 
ing facilities  for  flying  boats. 

»C.\CH    Bmra   WIDENEO 

In  the  foreground,  alongside  the  huge  civic 
audltorluaa  and  l«§oaa  as  tbe  onlooker  peers 


down  at  the  bay  front,  a  gigantic  pipe  line 
runs  along  the  beach.  It  is  pumpit.g  sand 
to  Increase  the  width  of  Long  Beach's  fa- 
motis  strand  to  700  feet.  Off  toward  Alamltos 
Bay  a  small  dredger  Is  working,  alro.  a.ss  st- 
liig  in  the  task  of  creating  a  greater  p'.e.isure 
and  yacht  harbor  there,  adjacent  to  the  ma- 
rine speedway  where  bout  races  are  held. 

For  Lonr;  Be.ich  Is  determined,  along  with 
Its  Industri.Tl  surKP.  to  maintain  Its  reputa- 
tion as  a  resor'  - 
tions.  This  l««  e 
a.;.u:;  1*  And  a  hell- 
cipter  I  ,  ■>  been  sched- 
uled for  June.  Even  the  famrus  Tur.;i  Club 
Is  getting  ready  for  acticn  as;a:n.  no\^  that  the 
warume  ban  on  civilian  craft  has  been  re- 
" '    and  Is  polishing  up  Its  rets  and  Us 

3. 

Rt'BErR  BASIC  INDtJSTUT 

General  Manager  D  W.  Camerrn  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  lists  rubber  ss  tbe 
basic    1  I     which    Lo;  h 

plans  t.  mlc  future-  rn 

California  being  second  only  to  Akrcn  as  • 
rubber  center,  and  the  future  of  synthetic 
rubber  bfln?r  almost  Illimitable  Next  In  Im- 
portance ranks  automobile  fabrication,  with 
water  transportation  offering  great  advan- 
tage in  cheap  freight.  The  Kaiser- F  '  i. 
already  has  taken  over  two  of  the  ,^s 
at  the  I>)ugla«  plant  fur  assembly  cf  its  cars. 
The  Douglas  plant  Itself  still  Is  busy  building 
sky  giants. 

The  Hilton  Hotel  Is  going  to  double  In  slae 
sot)n  and  have  a  helicopter  roof.  The  Jer- 
gens  Trust  Is  planning  a  15-story  building 
next  to  the  Hilton.  A  huge  apartment  build- 
ing Is  going  In  at  Atlantic  and  Ocean  Ave- 
nues The  Lafayette  Hotel  plans  t  >  double 
Its  capacity. 

BOND  tSStrXS  VOTXB 

■  Long  Beach  has  voted  »8,000.000  school 
bonds.  $4,500,000  for  bridges  and  dr.Tlns  and 
$2,000,000  In  county  sanitation  district  bonds 
recently. 

The  community  Is  proud  of  Its  distinction 
as  a  permanent  naval  operating  base  of  the 
United  States  Fleet.  The  great  warships  and 
their  satellites  dot  the  euormcus  roadstead 
now. 

The  city  Is  proud-,  too,  of  Its  ultramodern 
733-acre  airfield.  Daugherty  Field,  where  the 
most  modern  Installations  contribute  to 
safety  and  where  6.000-  and  7.000-fooi  run- 
ways provide  facilities  for  the  world's  largest 
planes. 

On  water,  on  land.  In  the  air.  Lang  Beach  Is 
looking  to  the  future.  And  the  future  it  sees 
la  exceedingly  bright. 


Long  Beach  Sets  Buildiag  Pace  for  Pacific 
Coast  for  March  1946 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or   CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16.  1946 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Si^eaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  the  following  item  from 
the  Ix)ng  Beach  Press  Telegram  of  April 
5.  1946.  Long  Beach  is  my  hon.e  city 
and  the  largest  of  the  several  imtxjrtant 
clti«  s   in   Vr.e   Eighteenth   Con'.  :il 

District,   other   important    com: .••s 

in    the    State    are    Artesia.    Bellflower. 
Compton,  Downey.  Clearwater.  Haynes, 
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Linwood.  Norwalk.  Signal  Hill.  South- 
gate.  Hollydalc,  Dominsuez,  Willow- 
brook. 

Naturally.  Long  Beach  with  her  natural 
rcources  for  naval  and  commcrci.^1  ship- 
ping is  the  hub  cf  these  other  thriving 
prosperous  cities. 

And.  the  stated  prowth  of  Long 
E?ach  will  be  approximated  throughout 
the  neighboring  cities  and  towns: 

CITT    LEADING   IN    PER  CAPITA  CONSTRUCTION 

Long  Bt-ach.  bH.sed  on  population.  Is  setting 
the  builcilng  pace  en  the  west  coast,  a  survey 
of  the  10  largest  cities  reveals 

All  previous  building  records  on  the  coast 
were  smashed  last  month,  the  AsscKlated 
P.-es.*  reported  today,  with  a  total  ol  S74  000- 
fCO  In  permits  issued,  doubling  the  (orn.cr 
top  mark  for  1  month,  made  in  1911,  and 
£0  times  the  slowest  wartime  gain  of  early 
1943 

Los  Angeles  tojiped  all  cities  with  £30.000.- 
OOn  in  permits.  San  Francltco  was  second  with 
612719.000  LciiR  Beach  placed  third  in  the 
t'tal  amount  with  $6  C25.000  On  a  per  capita 
basis  Long  Be;.ch  ranked  far  ahead  of  those 
tv.-o  cities. 

The  Long  Beach  permits  Issued  last  month 

were  six  times  those  for  March  of  last  year. 

S3attle  ranked   fourth   on   the  coast   with 

$5,348,000  and  Portland  fifth  with  $5,058,000. 

Other  cities: 

Oakland.  e3.34O.O0O:  San  Diego.  $3,050  000: 
Tacoma.  $2,901,000;  Sacramento.  $2,674,000, 
nnd  Spokane.  $1,972,000. 

The  Lrnu  Beach  building  program  was  held 
down  .somewhat  by  the  lack  of  some  essen- 
tial materials.  When  those  shortages  are 
cased  many  buildings  will  be  started  in  con- 
struction. 


Results  of  Poll  on  National  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 
Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  in.'.erling  copy  of  the  questionnaire 
which,  in  February  1946.  I  attempted  to 
place  in  the  hands  of  as  many  citizens 
of  my  district  as  pos.'.ible.  It  was  hu- 
manly impossible  to  send  such  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  each  citizen  of  my  district, 
but  I  believe  the  replies  received  fully 
cover  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Seventeenth  Ohio  District 
which  it  is  my  honor  to  represent. 

My  district  might  well  be  considered 
the  Main  Street  of  our  Nation.  We  have 
approximately  50  percent  urban  and  5^ 
percent  rural  population:  •  .1  labor  and 
farm  orcanizations  represented,  as  well 
a-s  large  industries  and  smal'  business; 
two  colleges  and  two  universities. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  each 
committeeman  and  committeewoman— 
both  Democratic  and  Republican— labor 
groups,  farm  groups,  attorneys,  barbers, 
business  and  industry,  housewives,  news- 
papers, professional  groups— doctors  and 
dentists,  and  so  forth— public  officehold- 
ers, salesmen,  and  school  teachers.  A 
total  of  1.150  questionnaires  was  sent 
and  the  number  of  individual  returns  re- 
ceived—732— proves  to  me  that  the  peo- 


ple are  anxious  to  express  their  views  on 
issues  before  the  Congress  for  consider- 
ation. 

The  questionnaire  and  results  are  as 
follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 

(From  Hon.  J.  Harry  McGregor,  Member  of 
Congress,  Sevenleemh  Ohio  District) 

1.  Do  you  favor  the  continuation  of  price 
controls  (Office  of  Price  Administiatlonl  lor 
another  yeai?     (It  expires  June  30,  1946.) 

Yes.  48  percent;  no.  52  percent;   total  vote 

cr.st.  732. 

2.  Do  you  favor  President  Truman's  pro- 
posed prepaid-medical-care  program? 
(Health  Insurance,  socialized  medicine  i 

Yes.  17  percent;  no,  83  percent;  total  vote 
cast,  C83. 

3.  Do  you  believe  the  Selective  Service  Act 
(draft »  should  be  renewed?  (It  expires  May 
15    1946  ) 

Yes,  35  percent;  no,  65  p?rcen';  total  vote 
cast.  659 

4.  Do  you  favor  1  year  Federal  compulsory 
peacetime   military   training':' 

Yes.  45  percent;  no,  55  percent;  total  vote 
cast.  682 

5.  Should  a  30-day  coollng-o?T  period  be 
required  before  a  strike? 

Yes.  89  percent;  no.  11  percent;  total  vote 
cast.  665. 

6.  Do   you    favor    a    $4,000000.000    loan    to 

Britain? 

Yes,  19  percent;  no.  81  percent;  total  vote 

cast,  660. 

7.  Do    you    favor    a   $4,000,000,000   loan    to 

Russia? 

Yes.  11  percent;  no,  89  percent;  total  vote 

cast,  671. 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  payment  of  subsidies 
by  our  Federal  Government? 

Yes.  13  percent;  no,  87  percent;  total  vote 

cast,  681. 

Signature 

Address 

Occupation 

Date -- 

Please  write  on  the  back  of  this  page  If 
you  have  any  suggestions  that  might  aid 
me  In  giving  better  service  hs  your  Congress- 
man. Please  return  to  1534  House  Office 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C. 

You  Will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  asked 
my  con.'^tituents  to  .sign  their  names  and 
give  their  occupations,  and  this  informa- 
tion enabled  me  to  secure  the  opinions 
of  individual  groups  and  how  they  feel 
about  the  legislation  that  is  paramount 
at  present.  Following  is  the  percentage 
distribution  of  replies  to  the  questions, 
accordine;  to  occupational  classification: 

PFHCENTACE    DlSTRIBITrlON    OF    REPLIES   TO 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

Question  I.  Do  you  favor  continuation  of 
price  controls  for  another  year? 


Percent 


Yea 


No 
?5 
83 
79 
86 


Farmers 15 

Housev.ives ^ 15 

Labor 21 

Newspapers 14 

Professional    (doctors  and  den- 
tists)  27  73 

Public-otfice  holders 10  90 

Salesmen --  103 

School  teachers 46  51 

Total  replies 17  83 

Question  III    Do  you  believe  the  Selective 
Service  Act  should  be  renewed? 

Percent 


Percent 


Yes 

Attorneys 67 

Barbers 50 

Business  and  industry 42 

Farmers 34 

Housewives 54 

Labor 62 

New.=papers 69 

Professional    (doctors  and   den- 
tists)    61 

Public -office  holders 33 


Salesmen. 


5€ 


Yes 


No 
C5 
55 

eo 

78 
72 
61 
54 


No 
33 
50 
58 
66 
46 
38 
31 

39 
67 
41 
8 

52 


School  teachers 82 

Total    replies 48 

Question  II.  Do  you  favor  President  TrU' 
man's  proposed  prepaid-medical-care  pro 
gram? 


Attorneys . 35 

Barbers 45 

Eus.ness  and  industry 34 

Farmers.. 22 

Housewives- i 28 

Labor 39 

llewi  papers 46 

Prof cssionail-- (doctors  and  den- 
tists)  34  66 

Public-cffice  holders 44  56 

Salesmen 40  60 

School  teachers 69  31 

Total    replies 35  65 

Question  rv.  Do  you  favor  1  year  Federal 
compulsory  peacetime  mllltairy  training? 

Percent 

Yes  No 

Attorneys 1 46  54 

Barbers 45  55 

Business  and  Industry 49  Jl 

Farmers 26  74 

Housewives 40  60 

Labor ._ 64  48 

Newspapers 73  27 

Prulessional   (doctors  and  den- 
tists)      ♦*  56 

Public  office  holders 32  68 

Salesmen 60  40 

School  teachers 54  46 

Total  replies 45  55 

Question   V.  Should   a   30-day   cooUng-off 
period  be  .cquirec'  before  a  strike? 

Percent 

Yea  No 

Attorneys 84  16 

Barbers 87  13 

Business  and  Industry 90  10 

Farmers 96  4 

Housewives - -     85  15 

Labor... 80  20 

Newspapers . 100 

Professional   (doctors  and  den- 
tists)  -     92  8 

Public  office  holders 98  2 

Salesmen 60  10 

School  teachers 83  17 

Total  replies 89 

Question  VI.  Do  you  favor  a  $4,000,000,000 
loan  to  Britain? 

Percent 

Yea  No 

Attorneys ' 34  68 

Birbers 2  98 

Business  and  Industry 18  82 

Farmers 17  83 

Housewives 20  80 

Labo-- 7  93 

Newspapers 36  64 

Professional  .(doctors  and  den- 
tists)  -—     30  70 

Public  office  holders 21  79 

Salesmen 30  70 

School  teachers 87  33 

Total  replies —      19  81 

Question  VII,  Do  you  favor  a  $4,000,000,000 

loan  to  Russia? 

Percent 


Attorneys    

Barbers    

Business  and  Indtistry H  "9 


Percent 
Yes  No 

13  87 

50  50 


Yes 

Attorneys 19 

Barbers 3 

Business  and  Industry -     10 

12 
7 
7 

Newspapers ^^ 


Farmers ^. 

cHousewlves 

Labor 


NO 
81 
97 
90 
88 
93 
93 
82 
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tiita 
Public 
Batosnie 
School 


ufflceholders. 

n - 

teachers 


•      QUf!  t 

Of  sub 


Attorn 


Bnatheps 

Farme 
Housei  ,- 
Labor 
INnnpfp 


tJsts 

Public 


Total  replies 11  M 

Ion  VIII.  Do  you  favor  the  payment 
;dies  by  our  Federal  Government? 

Percent 
Tea  No 

TS IS  87 

13  87 

and  Industry 6  94 

i »  91 

I'es 15  85 

10  »e 

ers 15  85 

onal    (doctors  and  det- 

15  85 

officeholders 18  82 

rn 10  eo 

teachers ..  100 

50  50 

Fetal  replits 13  87 


Total 

Qu«  r 
man's 
gram? 


Total  r 
Ques : 

Service 


Total 

Ques: 
comp 


Total 

Quos 
pencU 

Total 
loan  tc 


Total 

Ques 
loan  tu 
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lonal  (doctors  and  den- 


Percent 

Ye3 

So 

18 

82 

7 

03 

10 

90 

31 

69 

I  a;|;o  received  opinions  of  various  civic 

s.  such  as  Rotary.  Kiwanis, 

Clubs,    p«ihtical    science   classes. 

ment  classes  of  high  schools  and 

in  my  district^    Theoe  groups 

\    the   questionnaire   at    their 

-tnd  voted  as  a  group.    Tl:ie  re- 

i  the  group  voting  are  as  follows: 

^lUtlon  of  replies  to  que»- 

s:    Employees  cf  a  bank. 

ion,   two   high-school   gradu- 

:arm  organization,  high-school 

class,   two  Ohio  marketers'  assocla- 
Ciwanls  Club. 

ton  1.  Do  you  favor  continuation  ot 
nitrols  for  another  year? 

Percent 
Yes        '  So 
eplies -     48  54 

Ion  n.  Do  you  favor  President  Trii- 
proposed    prepald-medical-care    pro- 


organfzation 

Lion" 
Goveiln 
colleg  * 


suits  qi 

p. 

tloi 
latxjr 

atini; 

history 

tlons. 

Qite^t 
price 


Percent 
Yes  So 

piles. 9  91 

Ion  III.  Do  you  believe  the  Selective 
Act  should  be  renewed? 

Percent 
Yes  So 

epliss 28  72 

Ion  IV.  Do  you  favor  1  year  Federal 
u^sory  peactlme  miluary  training? 

Percent 
Yea  So 

eplies S7  63 

Ion   V.  Shoujd    a   30-day   cooUng-off 
36  required  befcre  a  strike? 

Percent 
Yea  So 

er>ll«* 93  7 

Do  you  favor  a  $4  000,000  000 


epn« 


Percent 
Ye*  So 
12  88 

Do  you  favor  a  t4.000,000,000 


Percent 
Yes  So 

Total    1  eplies 8  92 

Ques  Ion  VIII    Do  you  favor  the  pavment 
oX  •ub4dies  by  our  Federal  Government? 

Percent 
Yea 
Total    depllCB... 26  74 

Mr.   Speaker,  the  total  response  Indi- 
cates a|  vote  cast  on  the  questionnaire  of 


sl 


approximately  1,200.  I  am  one.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  firmly  t)eUeves  that  the 
people  back  home  are  a  part,  and  warvt 
to  be  a  part,  of  our  national  Government. 
I  will  always  welcome  their  opinions  and 
their  suggestions. 


Eiport  of  Plastic  Scnring  Trays  to  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHf^ETTS 

IN  -niE  HOUSE  OF  REPRETsENT-ATrVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  LANE.     Mr.  .^  under  leave 

to  extend  my  rema: ihe  Record,  I 

include  the  following  letters: 

Tut  BoiTA  Co  . 
Laurence.  Masn  .  April  IS.  1946. 
Representative  Thomas  J    Lani, 
Houae  of  Hepreser.'  •'••-- 

H  \m.  D.  C. 

DzAK  Sm:  We  have  retcivt-a  inquiries  from 
Evans  Ltd  nt  Dublin,  Ireland,  relative  to 
their   i^  ng  plastic  serving  trays  from 

our  ct  I 

They    conducted     r.'  ns     with    the 

Irish  Government:  bir  e  present  time, 

due  to  vhe  unaTallabllity  of  dollars  in  Ire- 
land, their  request  to  purchase  these  trays 
was  reftised. 

We  have  received  from  them  the  enclosed 
letter  which  we  feel  would  be  of  Interest  to 
you  m  un  with  the  propo<-  to 

Great   l  We,  of  course,  bt  en- 

dorse r  o  Great  Britain,  but  feel  that 

the  pr  of  It  should   be  such  as  not 

to  Interfere  with  the  right  of  Individual  coun- 
tries or  businessmen  to  purchase  what  they 
choose  and  from  whom  they  choose. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thi  Bolta  Co., 
Daniel  E.  Hocan    Jr., 

Vice  President. 

Evans  Ltd.. 
Dublin.  April  8,  1946. 
The  Bolta  Co  . 

Lawrence.  Uasa..  V.  S  A. 

GiNTtEMEN:  We  thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  the  28th  March.  Meanwhile  our  applica- 
tion has  been  refused  by  Irish  Department 
cf  Finance  on  grounds  that  the  limited 
amount  of  dollars  at  present  available  pre- 
vent their  being  any  available  for  plastic 
trays,  etc. 

This  puts  "flius"  to  any  In.  ■  pros- 

pect of  our  rtoir-  business.     H  If  the 

loan  goes   '  Congress,  it   is   possible, 

but  not  pr  ..  ihat  we  may  be  allocated 
dollars  to  buy  plastic  trays  from  U.  S.  A  .  but 
please  undersUnd  that  such  permission  will 
stUl  be  discretionary,  and  If  Great  Britain 
is  makin;;  and  exporting  plastic  trays  we 
may  not  be  permitted  to  buy  yours.  This  is 
a  point  tUat  you  might  like  to  investigate 
with  your  Congressman  or  Senator,  as  we 
think  we  in  Ireland  should  have  the  right  to 
buy  goods  from  U.  S.  A.  irrespective  of 
whether  similar  goods  are  manufactured  In 
Great  Britain  or  not.  and  If  the  power  of 
discretion  is  vested  In  governments  ihey  (the 
sterhnij  bloc)  may  make  their  own  arrange- 
ments contrary  to  the  desires  of  an  Irish  Im- 
porter and  the  wishes  of  the  U.  S.  A.  manu- 
facturer or  exporter. 

Some  safeguard  should,  therefore,  be  Intro- 
duced so  that  the  businessman  here  will 
not  be  completely  hamstrung  by  British  and 
Irieh  government  arrangements. 

OLcl  t  I'c-r  'cu  have  ycuu^  Hclch  with 
you  and  please  remember  tu  to  him  and  to  hia 


father.      We    are    >      • 
chines  from  Mr.  H 
negotiation  for  douars. 
Tours  faithfully. 


some   sllclnc 
:r.,  after  5  montha* 


Evans.  Ltb., 
P.  G.  Evans. 


Open  Letter  to  United  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

c:    MAS- VCHUSTTTS 

IN  THE  HOttE  Ot-  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  April  18.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  undex  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recopd.  I  Include  the  fol- 
low mjr  jarticle  by  Dorothy  Thomp.'ion. 
from  lY^  Boston  Globe: 

AN  OPEN   LETTTK  TO  UNrTED  NATIONS 

(By  Dorothy  Thompson) 

Gentleme.v:  You  are  sitting  In  New  York 
with  the  support  and  •  of  the  pe<  plc 

of  the  world  from  »:  me   you  derive 

any  authority  whatsoever.  You  have  been 
entrusted  by  them  to  found  this  earth  on 
peace.     You  are  falling  irf  that  direction. 

As  I  write  these  lines,  we  can  anticipate 
the  discufslon  of  almost  anything  except  that 
for  which  we  wait  with  cancht  breath, 
namely,  what  any  or  all  of  you  are  doing  to 
stop  war.  That  Is  what  you  are  there  for — 
to  stop  war. 

We  clearly  see  through  the  "Issues"  and 
"menaces  to  peace"  that  you  raise.  We 
clearly  see  that  the  fate  of  small  nations  con- 
cerns none  of  you  who  r' 
nations.  The  small  nations  . 
In  your  own  schemes.  Your  moves  are 
directed  not  toward  peace,  but  against  each 
other. 

Each  of  you  Is  afraid. 

My  country's  people.  Mr.  Oromyko.  and 
those  of  Great  Britain,  have  read  the  speeches 
of  the  Russian  leaders.  We  watch  ns  your 
country  f.  e  control  over  vast 

non-Russi  •  conomles.    We  ob- 

serve your  delaying  tactics  on  the  peace 
conference.  We  take  heed  of  the  repeated 
cry  that  you  are  surrounded  by  enemie?  We 
know  that  your  armies  are  not  diminishing 
but  growing,  augmented  by  new  armies  of 
vassal  states. 

Your  country,  however,  also  has  reason  to 
fear.  You  know  that  America  has  stores  of 
atomic  bombs,  that  Americans  do  not  like 
communism,  especially  expansionist  military 
communism.  You  Justify  expansion,  secret 
plans,  planting  of  agents  to  spy  and  confuse 
on  the  ground  that  you  are  not  safe.  And 
there  Is  some  truth  behind  your  fears,  as 
there  Is  behind  o\it<^.  and.  as  there  is  behind 
the  fears  of  Great  Britain. 

Yet  you  hold  the  whole  world  between  you. 
Your,  enemies  are  totally  defeated,  broken, 
and  disarmed. 

Why.  then,  do  you  not  disarm  yourselves? 
Yoiu  Government,  Mr.  Gromyko,  once  recom- 
mended to  the  League  of  Nations  the  aboli- 
tion of  all  the  armies,  navie.s.  and  air  forces 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Lltvinov  was  rejected  then. 
Then  Russia  was  weak.  Today  she  Is  strong. 
Is  that  why  you  do  not  recommend  It  again? 
Then  you  are  a  hypocrite. 

Your  Government.  Mr.  Byrnes.  Initiated 
a  solemn  treaty,  signed  by  all  governments, 
never  to  resort  to  force  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  On  the  basis  of  that  treaty 
you  are  trying  the  German  general  staff.  But 
If  force  Is  never  to  b-  used  as  an  Instrument 
of  national  policy,  why  armies,  navies,  and 
air  forces?    Why  do  not  you,  Mr.  Byrnes,  call 
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for  the  universal  abolition  of  armaments  and 
UN  Inspection  to  support  a  single  Interna- 
tional law  that  not  a  tank  or  bomber  shall 
be  manufactured,  nor  a  single  ship  or  plane 
armed,  nor  a  single  laboratory  given  over  to 
the  prfKuctlon  of  bombs  and  poisons  lor  the 
destruction  of  populations? 

Do  you  think  it  is  too  early?  Do  you  want 
to  wall  until  after  the  next  war? 

Hvpocntcs. 

Yfs,  gentlemen,  1  am  angry. 

D>  you  knew  anything  of  the  arger  of  the 
mothers  of  this  world? 

l/ok  around  you  upon  the  destruction  of 
thLs  war  and  the  continuing  destruction  of 
your  miserable  "ijeace." 

Your  fwace  Is  murder.  In  Europe  the  very 
roots  ol  life  wi'her  in  the  bodies  of  women; 
their  children  hunger;  their  infants  cannot 
be  suckled  at  famished  breasts;  they  buiy  the 
still-born,  thankful  for  their  death;  they  take 
the  food  from  their  own  famishing  mouths 
for  their  young  ones,  the  Images  of  Innocence. 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  barracks  and 
laboratories  are  the  representatives  of  his- 
tory? Ycu  are  wrong.  History  begliis  with 
life  and  life  begins  with  the  mother.  Life 
admonishes  you,  and  obliges  ycu,  to  live, 
which  means  to  lulflll,  which  means  to  ans- 
^•ei-_lo  answer  to  the  mothers  of  life,  who 
know  that  the  supreme  end  of  creation  Is  the 
creatute,  the  human  creature. 

Nature  Itself,  gentlemen,  will  rise,  against 
you.  Famine  will  confound  your  plans;  hun- 
ger and  heartbreak  will  stare  at  you  from 
maddened  eyes:  Communism  will  become 
banditry;  democracy  a  word  to  evoke  maud- 
lin laughter  and  UN  will  stand  as  the  great 
negation— the  unpeace.  the  uncooperation. 
the  unclvllization,  the  unllfe— unless  ycu 
stop  war. 

This  the  mothers  know.  And  wee  unto  him 
who  is  cursed  cf  his  mother;  for  he  is  cursed 
from  the  wellsprlng  of  life. 


the  immediate  threat  of  wiping  out  the 
American  jeweled  watch  industry  with  con- 
sequent loss  of  livelihood  to  6.000  Americans 
employed  in  that  Industry,  including  2.000 
employees  at  the  95-year-old  plant  of  the 
Waliham  Watch  Co..  In  Waltham.  Mass.: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  General  Court  ot  Mas- 
sachusetts respectfully  urges  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  take  Immediate  ac- 
tion within  his  authority,  or,  if  necessary, 
recommend  to  the  Congress  legislation  to 
limit  the  importation  of  Swiss  watches  Into 
the  United  States  to  prewar  levels,  and  thus 
enable  the  American  Jeweled  watch  industry, 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  Stales,  to  participate  in  the 
postwar  maiket:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  forthwith  by  the  State  secretary  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  j^ro  tempore  cf  the  Senate,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  each  of  the  Members  of  Congress  from  this 
Commonwealth. 

In  Senate,  adopted  April  11,  1946. 

Irving  N.  H.wden,  Clerk. 

In  house  of  representative?,  adopted  In 
concurrence  April  11.  1946. 

Lawrence  R.  Gkove,  Clerte. 


Importation  of  Swiss  Watches 
EXTENSION  CF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIU?  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESE^T.^TIVES 

Thumday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  re.=;olution 
of  the  General  Court  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts: 

RrSOLUTIONS  MTVOSIALIZING  THE  PRESIDENT  OT 
THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  TAKE  ACTION  REt-ATTVI 
TO  LIMITING  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  SWISS 
WATCHES   INTO  THE   UNriED   STATES 

Whereas  for  5  years  Americas  6.000  watch 
workers  have  been  out  of  the  American  do- 
mestic market  because  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  allies  needed  the  pro- 
duction of  these  American  workers  to  pro- 
duce timing  riechanisms  for  war;  and 

Whereas  Switzerland,  with  60.000  watch 
workers,  the  only  other  source  in  the  world 
of  timing  mechanisms,  supplied  the  Axis  with 
the  timing  mechanisms  essential  to  carrying 
on  warfare  against  the  allies;  and 

Whereas  28.000.000  Swiss  watches  have  been 
dumped  Into  this  country  since  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack  and  as  recently  as  April  3.  1946, 
the  State  Department  of  the  United  States 
concluded  an  agreement  allowing  Switzer- 
land to  import  into  the  United  States  as  many 
watches  In  1946  as  that  country  Imported 
into  the  United  Stales  in  1943.  when  9,203,000 
Swiss  watches  were  thrown  into  the  Ameri- 
can market;  and 

Whereas  enforcement  of  this  policy  of  the 
State  Department  of  the  United  States  poses 


Texarkana.  Ark  -Tex.,  March  19.  1946. 
BmRow  Lumber  Co  , 

Canyon,  Tex. 
Gentlemen:  We  appreciate  very  much 
your  order  No.  13.  but  are  more  than  sorry 
to  have  to  say  that  due  to  a  shortage  of 
material  we  will  not  be  able  to  furnish  these 
Items. 

We  don't  know  iiow   long   this  condition 
will    last,    but    ask    that    you    l>ear    with    us 
until  the  supply  situation  Improves. 
Thanks  again  for  thinking  of  us. 
Yours  uuiy, 

Tennison  Bros  ,  Inc. 
A.  A   Tennison. 

RosiioRO  Lumber  Co., 
Springfield.  Orcg..  March  21.  1946. 
Burf.ow  Lumber  Co.. 

Canyon,  Tex. 
Gentlemen:   Appreciate    very    much    your 
letter   of  the   nth.  with  your  order   16  en- 
closed, which  we  are  returning  herwlth. 

We  wish  that  it  were  post-lble  to  handle 
this  order,  but  with  the  heavy  demand  which 
covers  our  production  for  some  time  to  come, 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  take  on  more  busi- 
ness at  present.    ^ 

Very  truly  yovirs, 

I      Herbert  G.  Davis. 
'JAssistant  Sales  Manager. 


The  Lumber  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  EUGENE  WCRLEY 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  18,  1946 

Mr.  WORLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  series  of  letters  written 
by  a  reputable  businessman  of  Canyon, 
Tex.,  reflecting  the  complete  inability  of 
the  average  lumber  dealer  in  my  con- 
gressional district  to  secure  building 
materials. 

Competent  testimony  shows  a  stagger- 
ing percentage  of  building  materials  are 
going  into  black-market  channels,  with 
the  re.'^ult  that  veterans  desperately  seek- 
ing to  build  homes  are  compelled  to  pay 
unreasonr.ble  prices  for  material. 

The  OPA  has  the  power  and  authority 
to  change  the  rules  which  are  now  en- 
couraging black-market  operations.  The 
quicker  they  do  so  then  the  earlier  we 
can  expect  action  in  relieving  at  least  a 
part  of  the  tremendous  demand  for  hous- 
ing: 

^  Burrow  Lumber  Co. 

'^  Canyon,  Tex.,  March  1,  1946. 

Wm.  Cameron  &  Co., 

Lubbock,  Tex. 
Gentlemen:    If  available  please  send   tis: 
Two  bundles  Presdwood  of  whatever  siz»  you 
have:  such  fir  plywood  as  may  be  available. 

We  have  a  Job  partially  finished  on  which 
we  need  the  following  fir  plywood:  8  pieces 
4  by  6- feet  bv  ^.*  Inch,  12  pieces  4  by  7  feet  by 
fi-lnch.  15  pieces  4  by  8  feet  by  '4  Inch,  which 
we  would  like  If  ycu  have  It  and  can  spare  it. 
Also  if  available  please  ship  us  10  kegs  each. 
nails.  8D  and  16d,  either  common  or  box. 
Also  10  kegs  each  8d  common  and  box. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Burrow  Lumber  Co., 
C.  R.  Bltirow. 

Dear  Mr.  Burrow  :  We  are  sorry  that  we  are 
unable  to  ship  any  of  the  above  at  present. 
Wm.  Cameron  &  Co., 
Eleon  Hewett, 


Angelina  County  Lumber  Co., 
Keltys.  Angelina  Co..  Tex.  March  22,  1946. 
Burrow  Lumber  Co  , 

Canyon.  Tex. 
Gentlemen:   Attached   you   will   find   your 
order   of  March  20      We  appreciate  your  or- 
der; however.  It  will  b3  Impossible  to  handle. 
Yours  truly, 

E.  L.  KuRTH,  Jr., 

Sales   Manager. 


Feost  Lumber  Industries,  Inc.. 

Shrcvcport,  La..  March  22.  1946. 
Burrow  LumbKr  Co., 

Dalhart.  Tex. 
Gentlemen  :  We  regret  very  much  that  It  is 
necessary  for  us  to  return  your  purchase  order 
No.  20  covering  a  car  of  yellow  pine  lumber. 
Our  production  during  the  past  few  months 
has  declined  each  month  below  the  previous 
month  with  the  result  that  we  are  unable  to 
anticipate  when  shipment  of  this  order  could 
be  made. 

We  are  hopeful  that  production  will  in- 
crease before  too  long  and,  when  possible, 
we  will  be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  you  mak- 
ing an  offer  to  supply  a  portion  of  your  re- 
quirements. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  D.  Jackson, 
Pine   Sales  Manager. 


E-xcHANCE  Sawmills  Sales  Co.. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  21,  1946. 
BuaBOW  Lumber  Co., 

Canyon.  Tex. 
Gentixmen:  We  are  indeed  sorry  that  we 
cannot  handle  your  order  21  for  Happy.  Tex., 
as  our  production  Ls  so  low  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  spread  our  lumber  to  cover  all 
of  our  former  retail  friends,  as  much  as  we 
personally  would  like  to  do.  We  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  our  salesmen,  and  border- 
line territories,  and  as  a  sales  department  It 
was  a  sad  day  for  us  wlien  we  were  forced  to 
realize  that  our  production  Is  not  sufficient 
to  permit  our  former  coverage  of  our  prewar 
territory.  , 

Yours  truly,  ■ 

A.  P.  Vanice, 
Sales  Department. 

KELLET    MANUFACTinUNG    CO.. 

Houston,  Tex.,  April  1.  1946. 
BtniRow  Lumber  Co  , 

Canyon.  Tex. 
Gentlemen:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
23d,  we  are  entirely  out  of  corrugated  rtxjf- 
ing.    We  do  have  a  few  nails  in  stock  and  if- 
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SOCTHDIN    LUMBtX    CO., 

WarTen.  Ark..  April  3,  194«. 
Bt'Ritclw  LuMBnt  Co., 

Cani/on,  Tex.. 
^■Ln*r.v.  This  will  acknowledge  receipt 
order   No.   30  which   calls   for   one 
of   yellow    pine    lumber   of    various 
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.11  send  us  yotir  specifications,  we  shall 
to  fill  your  requirements  so  far  •• 
«ible  for  tia  to  do  so. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  L.  SLACCHm. 

Vice  Fresident. 


regret  very  much  that  we  must  return 
cder  to  you  because  of  Inability  to  han- 
Dur  pine  production  has  continued  to 
to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  It 
lm(>ractlcable  for  us  to  accept  additional 
pine  business  at  this  time. 
are    making    very    small    headway    In 
tlon  of  orders  that  have  been  on  our 
for  several  months. 
Yours  very  truly. 

H.   C.   CUITTON. 

Sales  Manager. 

E  L   Butrcr  Co.. 
Memphis.  Tenn..  April  3.  1946. 
Btmwjw  LnnBm  Co  , 

Canyon.  Tex 

Gv^rvotzti:  We  have  your  letter  of  April 

rnlng  the  possibility  of  entering  your 

for  one  carload  of  twenty-five  32  by  2 '4 

faring,  and  we  regret  to  advise  that  it 

absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  accept 

t|uslness  at  the  present  time.     We  were 

to  withdraw  completely  from  the  mar- 

^me    4    tn   6   month-s   ago,   due   to   our 

J  roductlon  and  heavily  oversold  condl- 

nd  until  luth  time  as  we  are  In  posl- 

o  Increase  cur  production,  thereby  re- 

thls  extremely   heavy  order  file,   we 

forced  to  remain  completely  out  of 

rkat   and   will   not   be  In   position  to 

additional   business. 

Thinking  you.  bowcvcr.  for  your  inquiry. 


Yours  very  truly. 

E.  L.  Bax7cx  Co., 
J.  B  Wiseman. 
Flooring  Sales  Dniiion. 

ExcRANcz  Sawmills   Saits  Co. 

Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Apnl  S.  1949. 
LvMBxa  Co., 

Canyon.  Tex. 
.KMEN :  The  Clarks  Ulll  sent  us  copy 
letter  of  the  30th  and  the  fkx>rln« 


would  ]ust  like  the  best  way  to  be  able 

r  an  order  for  yt  u  now.  but  the  cir- 

ances  are  such  that  we  won't  be  able 

It    and    we    have    to    retiun    your 

W*  )ust  haven't  enough  to  go  around 

eave  anything  at   ttM  end.     Our   pro- 

m  has  not  been  as  big  as  we  thought 

woiild  W  for  the  first  two  month*,  and  we 

1  avlng  trouble  getting  em  ugk  Aoorliig 


Incidentally,  it  Is  our  Impression  that  the 
rat  in  r  you  gave  la  not  the  proper  one  for 
oak-f  oorlng  orders.  We  believe  that  a  buyer 
oC  oa  k  flooring  must  have  actual  bona  fide 
•|)pU  «tlona  on  HH  houses  for  enough  oak 
to  SMke  a  carlottd.  and  In  that  case 
It  w^uld  be  SO-  or  Sft-houae  applications, 
rhicli  would  have  to  b«  accumulated  This 
la  Ju  it  for  your  Information  However.  In 
case  rou  find  someone  who  can  take  care  of 
you.  rou  should  lock  Into  it  to  see  If  we  are 
corre  rt. 

Tb  ngs   are   in   considerable   muddle   now 
•U   <p)wn    tb«   line,   and   we   can't    see   any 
n  fiat  yet.    Maybe  later  it  will  open 
up    fckit  It  certainly  Isn't  now. 
Be^t  regards 

Youra  truly. 

P.  B.  Watkims. 

Seeretarf. 


Mobxow-Thomas  Hardwarx  Co  . 

AmariUo.  Tex .  April  6.  1946. 
Buaaow  Lumbex  Co., 

Canyon.  Tex. 
DiA«  Ma.  Buaxow:  We  thank  you  for  your 
nice  order  of  the  4th.  for  wire  and  steel 
products  and  want  to  assure  you  that  as  these 
Items  become  available  we  will  be  sure  to  send 
you  a  quota  promptly. 

We  have  obtained  no  encouragement  as  yet 
regarding  shipments  of  these  Items  but  feel 
that  we  will  receive  more  all  alone;  since  some 
price  relief  has  been  granted  the  mills. 

Early  this  week  we  received  a  small  quan- 
tity of  n.-\Us  and  were  glad  to  send  you  two 
kegs.  We  realize  this  Is  not  much  help  but 
was  the  best  we  could  do. 

I  win  be  calling  on  you  within  the  coming 
week. 

Sincerely. 

J.  Stocking. 


Hn^LTZx  DruTscH  Edwards.  Inc., 

Oakdale.  La..  April  2,  1946. 
BrRnow  Lumber  Co  . 

Canyon.  Tex. 
Gentlemen  :    We    are   not    producing    any 
pine  lumber  and  are  sorry  that  we  must  re- 
turn your  order  No.  28 

Thanking  you  for  submitting  this  business 
to  us.  we  are. 

Yours  very  truly, 

L.  O   McKinnet. 
Sales  Department. 
Charlie:  This  Is  the  answer  from  all  my 
mills.     First  time  ever  that  I  can  get  nothing 
nowhere. 

R   H  K  . 
Kelly  Lumber  Salesman. 

Burrow  Lcmber  Co.. 
Canyon.  Tex..  April  8.  1946. 
Morrow-Thomas  Hardware  Co.. 

Amanllo.  Tex. 
Gentlemen:  We  have  a  }ob  In  the  making 
on  which  we  shall  need,  within  the  next  30 
days,  about  50  kegs  each  8d  and  16d  nails. 
How  many  of  them  may  we  depend  upon  you 
for? 

Thanking  you,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Very  truly  yours. 

C.  R.  Btnuiow. 
Mr  BtTRROw:  Sorry  we  dont  have  any  idea 
when  we  will  get  this  many  nails      Our  last 
allotment  was  two  kegs  to  a  ctistomer,  and 
we  have  no  promise  cf  more. 

DPS 

Lubbock  Sash  and  Door  Co., 

Ltibbocfc.  Tex  ,  April  9.  1946. 
Mr  BrRRow:  We  certainly  do  appreciate 
and  thank  you  for  your  nice  inquiry  cover- 
ing nails,  plywood,  bardboard,  galvanized 
roofing,  and  asphalt  felt.  These  are  the  Items 
that  we  are  unable  to  help  you  alth  at  the 
present  time  and  we  do  not  know  when  we 
will  receive  additional  shipments  ourselves. 
We  do  appreciate  any  Inquiries  which  you 
may  send  us  and  will  at  all  times  help  you  If 
we  poesibly  can.  and  our  only  hope  is  that 
you  will  continue  sending  us  these  inquiries 
or  orders  and  maybe  some  day  we  will  make 
contact. 

Toxirs  very  truly. 

Chas.  Bonnett.  Jr. 

CaowELL  Long  Lxat  LtTMBER  Co  .  Inc., 

Long  Leaf.  La..  April  g.  1946. 
Bttrrow  LtTMBca  Co  , 

Canyon.  Tex. 

OEwnrMEN:  We  have  your  order  No  22  for 
a  carload  of  lumber  and  regret  to  advise  that 
we  are  not  In  position  to  accept  It  at  this 
Ume. 

Various  conditions  have  prevented  resump- 
tion of  a  normal  sawmill  operation  and  we 
have,  therefore,  been  unable  to  accumulate 
sufllcient  stock  to  Justify  the  resumption  of 
planlng-mlU  operations.  We  will  be  glad  to 
keep  a  memorandum  before  us  and  as  soon 
aa  we  are  In  poaltion  to  resume  shipment  of 
lumber,  wUI  advlae  you  accordingly. 


Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  wa 
are. 

Tours  very  truly. 

R.  D.  CaowBix.  Jr.. 

Secretary. 


LtJBBocK.  To.,  April  9,  1346. 
Btnwow  LuMBtR  Co  . 

ConyoTi.  Tex. 
Dear  Mr  Burrow:  We  regret  that  we  can- 
not furnish  any  nails  as  requested  in  your 
letter  of  April  8.  1946.  The  only  nails  we 
have  In  stock  are  40d  and  60d  comnv'.n  bright. 
Neither  are  we  able  to  furnish  anv  ply- 
wood, pressed-wood.  bart>ed  wire,  wire,  cor- 
rugated roofing,  or  channel  drain. 

We  are  not  getting  In  any  of  the  ir.aterh'.l 
mentioned  at   the  present;   however,  we  do 
appreciate  your  inquiry. 
Yours  truly. 

Wm  Cameron  St  Co..  Wholesale, 
H.  O.  Cassle.  Jr. 


Disabled  Veterans'  Compensation  Is 
Inadequate 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1^46 

Mr.  SMITH  of  WLsconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  attention  ha.s  been  called  to  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Herald -American.  The  .situation  re- 
lated in  this  article  hardly  seems  to  be 
true.  and.  Mr  Speaker.  It  bears  Investi- 
gation. The  people  in  thi.s  country  do 
not  realize  that  these  helpless  herots  are 
receiving  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
68  cents  per  day.  We  have  a  primary 
obligation  to  the.se  men  notwithstanding 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
We  are  a  generous  people,  but  seem  to 
have  the  happy  facihty  of  forgetting 
those  who  are  very  close  to  us.  This  Na- 
tion will  forever  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  men  and  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  provide  adequate  compensation  for 
them  so  they  may  live  in  security  with- 
out fear  of  uncertain  economic  condi- 
tions. I  tru.st  that  the  proper  commit- 
tee of  this  House  will  give  this  matter 
some  attention  and  report  to  the  House 
action  which  they  intend  to  take  regard- 
ing these  men. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  herewith  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  and  the  article  herein  re- 
ferred to: 

PucHT  or  Vets  in  Hospttal  Barfb 
(By  Walter  Naughtcn) 

Loa  Anccles.  April  13  —They  fought  and 
almost  gave  their  lives  under  the  i5ta:&  and 
SU-lpea  on  foreign  battlefields. 

And  now  they  receive  68  c«^nts  a  day  from 
a  Government  which  spends  mlllicns  to 
clothe  and  feed  starving  peraona  In  other 
lands. 

They  are  the  "forgotten  men  '  of  America's 
victorious  fighting  lorces. 

There  are  thousands  of  these  men  now  in 
government  hospitals  through   the  land. 

TWENTT  DOLXARa  A  MONTH 

Because  they  are  In  ho*pita!s  their  com- 
pensation Is  automatically  cut  to  liO  per 
month  if  their  disability  is  service  connected. 

If  It  Is  not  service  connected  they  receive 
but  18  a  month. 
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Out  of  this  $20  they  must  provide  their 
own  smoking  supplies,  shaving  equipment, 
candy  bars,  soft  drinks.  &nd  other  little 
things  they  might  want  to  purchase  at  the 
hospital  exchange. 

If  they  want  to  make  a  telephone  call  home 
most  of  their  allowance  is  gone  II  their  home 
Is  any  distance  away 

rOES    GET    MORE 

Jap  and  Germpn  prisoners  of  war.  In  camps 
or  government  hospitals,  receive  far  more 
substantial  allowances. 

Veterans  In  hospitals  which  come  under 
this  ii,20-a-month  classification  are  those  who 
are  unmarried  and  have  no  dependents. 

Those  who  are  married  or  have  dependents 
receive  their  full  compensation  when  hos- 
pitalized. 

Public  Law  144.  enacted  by  Congress  and 
effective  on  July  13,  1945,  is  responsible  for 
the  $20  and  $8  a  month  allowances  to  hos- 
pitalised veterans 

Tersely,  Fubllc  Law  144  sr^ys: 

"Where  any  disabled  veteran  having  neither 
wife,  child  nor  deoendent  parent  is  being  fur- 
Btshcd  hospital  treatment  by  the  United 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof, 
a  y  pension  or  retirement  pay  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $20  a  month 

"If  the  veteran's  disability  is  non-service- 
connected,  he  shall  receive  not  more  than  $8 
a  month." 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  SEVENTY   HELPLESS  VETS 

Paralyzed  veterans  at  the  Government  Bir- 
mingham General  Hospital  In  Van  Nuys.  re- 
cently taken  over  from  the  Army  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  are  a  glaring  example 
of  the  f20-a-month  clause. 

There  are  now  approximately  170  paralyzed 
ex-flghting  men  there  and  many  of  them 
come  within  the  $20  restrictions 

Their  spokesman  U  former  Sgt.  Frederick  G. 
Smead.  whose  home  is  in  Yakima,  Wash. 

His  case  l.s  typical  of  those  whose  war 
wounds  left  them  paralyzed. 

Fighting  in  Vere.  France,  with  the  Thirty- 
fifth  Infantry  Division,  he  was  crushed  be- 
neath the  wall  of  a  building  which  was  de- 
molished  by  tank  destroyers. 

He  hovered  between  life  and  death,  and 
today,  27  years  of  age.  he  Is  paralyzed  from 
the  waist  down. 

Smrad  Is  ambttlcu.s.  He  now  gets  around 
In  a  wheel  chair  and  waits  for  the  new  braces 
which  the  hospital  has  promised  him  but 
which  have  not  arrived. 

Because  he  is  unmarried  and  has  no  de- 
pendents his  allowance  Is  $20  a  month. 

Under  the  veterans'  bill  of  rights  he  at- 
tends school  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  campus. 

A  friend  takes  him  to  classes  and  If  It 
WCTC  not  for  this  transportation  he  would 
hare  to  abandon  school  due  to  his  meager 
$30  a  month  allotment. 

Lloyd  Pant  ages  and  Will  Rogers.  Jr  ,  both 
recently  discharged  following  overseas  serv- 
ice, are  champions  of  the  paralyzed  veterans 
at  Birmingham  Hospital. 

They  visit  them  frequently  and  arrange 
parties  In  Hollywood  for  those  who  can  at- 
tend, In  wheel  chairs. 

How  Is  the  morale  of  these  boys? 
One  of  them  answered  for  all  of  them  when 
he  said: 

"It  is  about  as  good  as  It  could  be  for 
any  person  who  must  stay  In  the  hospital 
perhaps  for  years,  and  who  has  68  cents  a 
day  to  spend  as  he  sees  fit." 

Others,  by  the  thousands,  are  on  the  $20- 
a-month  pay  roll  In  other  hospitals — blind 
veterans,  amputees,  and  others  with  all  t3T)es 
of  Injuries. 

And  the  most  their  Government  will  allow 
them  Is  68  cents  a  day. 


Delavan,  Wis.,  April  14,  1946. 
Hon.  Lawrence  SwrrH. 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  writ- 
ing you  and  enclosing  an  article  written  In 
the  Herald-Examiner,  which  In  my  estima- 
tion you  should  give  some  very  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  very  near  future.  In  fact 
especially  when  the  gift,  oh,  pardon  Tne,  I 
mean  the  $3,600,000,000  loan  comes  before 
you  for  the  Great  British  Empire.  I  certainly 
would  like  to  see  one  of  our  statesmen  have 
the  courage  to  wave  this  In  front  of  the  rest 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  before  voting 
on  the  so-called  loan;  let  us  compromise  and 
attach  a  rider  on  that  bill,  stating  that  if 
Great  Britain  is  entitled  to  the  loan  give 
the  same  to  these  forgotten  boys  as  they  are 
the  ones  who  made  the  sacrifice  and  not 
over  a  cup  of  tea  in  some  ultra  modern  draw- 
ing room. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  I.  my  son  a 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  We  both  enlisted 
and  were  both  honorably  discharged,  and  we 
both  saw  our  share  of  foreign  service  so  ycu 
know  we  weren't  coffee  coolers.  And  the 
good  Lord  was  verv  kind  to  both  of  us  as  we 
came  back  to  our  good  old  United  States  In 
fairly  good  shape  outside  of  some  very,  very 
unpleasant  thoughts  In  our  minds,  which 
articles  the  like  I  am  enclosing  doesn't  help. 

Now  I  am  asking  you  as  our  Representative 
from  Wisconsin  for  God's  sake  and  these 
poor  boys'  see  if  ycu  cannot  do  something  to 
rectify  this  condition. 

Also  if  I  am  asking  you  to  kindly  refer 
this  to  the  Honorable  Senator  Bob  La  Fol- 
lette;  do  not  judge  me  In  the  wrong  light  as 
I  feel  by  putting  this  extra  responsibility 
upon  you  it  might  carry  a  little  more  we'ght. 

Thanking  you  very  kindly  and  hoping,  I 
remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WALTSa   ESSER. 


Speech  of  Joseph  N.  Cridlin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  W.  FUNNAGAN,  JR. 


OF   VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  8,  1946 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  7  include  the  following  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Joseph  N.  Cridlin,  of  Joncs- 
ville,  Va.,  before  the  Ninth  District  Dem- 
ocratic Convention  in  Bristol.  Va.,  on 
March  16.  1946. 

Mr.  Cridlin  Is  a  veteran,  having  served 
overseas  with  great  distinction,  and  I 
believe  the  Membership  of  the  House 
will  read  his  splendid  speech  with  a  jreat 
deal  of  interest  and  satisfaction. 

Chairman  Carter,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of 
the  convention,  I  count  myself  most  fortu- 
nate in  having  the  honor  of  actuig  as  tempo- 
rary chalrmdn  of  a  convention  of  Democrats 
of  the  Ninth  Congressional  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  am  told  that  in  accepting  this  high 
honor.  I  am  expected  to  make  a  speech,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  have  been  warned  by 
some  whom  I  had  thought  to  be  my  friends 
to  make  It  short,  or  take  the  consequences. 
Fearing  the  consequences.  I  have  decided  to 
make  it  short:  well,  comparatively  short,  and 
that  Is  a  promise. 

Biennially,  since  1928,  the  represenUtlves 
of  the  militant  democracy  of  this  district, 
have  met  In  the  city  of  Bristol,  Va.,  and 


named,  not  merely  a  candidate,  but  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  represent  us  in  the  Na- 
tional House  of  Representatives  Again  to- 
day, you  are  met  to  name  a  Congressman. 
No  one  would  be  so  foolhardy  as  to  seriously 
assert  that  the  choice  of  this  convention  will 
not  have  the  overwhelming  endorsement  of 
the  people  at  the  polls  in  November. 

This  is  an  Inspiring  occasion.  Assembled 
here  are  the  true  and  tried  representatives  of 
the  democracy  of  the  great  mountain  disUlct 
of  Virginia,  and  one  sees  in  your  faces  the 
purpose  and  determination  that  the  prin- 
ciples  of  democracy  and  the  policies  pursued 
by  the  party  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  shall  pre- 
vail in  this  end  of  the  old  Commonwealth. 

Conditions  which  confront  us  today  are 
far  different  from  those  whicn  confronted 
your  convention  2  years  ago.  Then,  the  dark 
clouds  of  war  cast  their  somber  shadows 
across  the  land.  Then  your  thoupbts  were 
with  the  boys  who  were  fighting  valiantly  In 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  their  safety 
and  the  success  of  cur  arms  were  uppermost 
in  your  minds. 

As  we  meet  here  today,  you  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  Joy  that  the  war  is  over,  that  we 
have  won  a  decisive  victory  and  that  loved 
ones  are  no  longer  exposed  to  the  discom- 
forts and  dangers  of  the  battle  front.  To- 
day we  are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  a 
long  period  of  peace,  progress  and  pros- 
perity. 

Your  Joy,  however,  is  mixed  with  sorrow, 
for  we  remember  those  brave  lads  who  went 
out  and  did  not  return,  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  and  sleep  today  in  distant 
lands.  In  our  deliberations  today,  let  us 
pause  to  honor  those  heroes,  who  will  not 
In  this  life,  enjoy  the  fruiU  of  the  victory 
to  secure  which  they  gave  their  alL 

Since  you  last  met  here,  a  greaMSorrow 
has  come  to  our  party,  to  cur  Nation  and 
to  the  world.  Otir  chief  magistrate,  the  be- 
loved commander  In  chief  of  our  arm?d 
forces,  a  great  Democrat,  a  peerless  leader, 
the  champion  of  the  common  people,  the 
sincere  friend  of  all  the  downtrodden  of 
the  earth,  passed  away.  With  heavy  hearts, 
we  mourn  this  Irreparable  loss,  and  together 
with  all  the  freedom  loving  people  of  the 
world,  reverently  thank  God  for  the  life  and 
service  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  am  told  that  when  the  representatives  of 
the  Democrats  of  this  district  assembled  here 
2  years  ago,  that  the  leaders,  with  the 
approval  of  every  member  of  the  convention, 
pledged  the  people  that  if  the  Democratic 
party  remained  In  power,  they  would  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  speedy  and  victorious  conclusion  and 
bring  the  boys  home  from  foreign  lands.  It 
is  my  proud  privilege  to  report  to  you  here 
today  that  those  pledges  have  been  kept; 
the  war  Is  past  history,  the  enemy  on  every 
front  has  surrendered,  their  arms  are 
stacked,  their  guns  are  silent;  and.  you  coura- 
geous mothers  whose  prayers  followed  Gl  Joe 
across  the  trackless  seas  and  into  the  most 
dlstaJit  lands,  your  boys  are  upon  your  door- 
step. 

By  newspaper  report  (I  was  not  present  ., 
and  cannot  give  first-hand  Information)  butr 
It  is  a  newspaper  report  that  the  Republicans 
of  this  district  recently  held  a  convention  in 
this  city.  It  Is  claimed  that  they  nominated 
a  candidate,  somewhere  and  by  some  means 
behind  closed  doors,  which  procetdiug  was 
denounced  from  the  floor  of  the  convention. 
On  last  account,  the  alleged  candidate  doesn't 
know  whether  he  is  ruimmg  or  not.  Just 
let  him  wait  until  the  night  of  next  Novem- 
ber 5  and  he  will  then  be  certain  that  he 
was  not  In  the  race. 

In  this  country  we  are  committed  to  the 
two-party  system,  and  as  between  the  two 
dominant  parties.  It  is  up  to  the  people  to 
decide  to  which  they  will  intrust  the  reins 
of  government.  In  deciding  between  the  two, 
the  people  must  look  to  the  nature  of   the 
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pnncipit!!  espoused,  the  policies  pursued, 
and  the  lutory  of  paat  performances  of  each. 
It  will  r^jt  b«  amiss  If  we  advert  to  history. 

World   War  I   was  thrust   upon   us. 

16  Government  was  in  the  hands  of 

a  true.  just,  and  courageous  Democrat,  that 

reat  .lil^ral  and  noble  VURlulan.  Wocdrow 

No  war  was  ever  fcught  with  greater 

»ith  more  honor  to  our  Nation,  snd 
when  vi(  lory  was  won  and  the  United  S'.*e< 
st(x  d  th  ■  meat  powerful  and  potent  infiuei.ce 
for  <4DCd  tn  the  world.  Woodrow  Wilson  con- 
ceived ar.d  proposed  a  plan  by  which  the 
nations  shtu'd  unite  to  banish  war  frt  m 
thJ  ear!  1  Then  It  was  that  the  Republican 
Farry  t!  rcvgh  Us  leudership  headed  by  Hei.ry 
C:!:>it  L  d^i".  of  Massachuset'5.  by  dev:  ;> 
ways  ail  1  untiring  eflcrV"?  defeated  the  :»f!  • 
tion  of    :he  treaty,  r  .g  the  c 

of  the  L  .tgue  of  Nati._.-       .    t  ccmmr 
country   tu  a  policy  of  isolation   which   lest 
to  the  <  urld  the  peace  wh;ch  we  had  right- 
fully   W(  n   on   the  battlefield  at   the  cost   Of 
t:      .        Is  of  American  lives  and  billions  of 


pi.  - 
seasuM 


II 

It 
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the  defeat  of  the  treaty  the  Re- 
ty  preached,  m  season  and  lut  of 
td  doctrine  of  isolation  and  blocked 
ever;,'  efllirt  to  have  the  United  States  become 
a  memb  'r  of  the  League  of  Nations  or  even  of 
t^*-  Woild  Court 
The  f  tct  that  the  United  States,  then  the 
t  p<  werful  and  influential  nation  In  the 
worUl    did  not  vnter  into  the  League  of  Na- 

r^anlZNtion  to  failure 
this  defeat   of    Wit- 
I  'iMt  rhurRe  the  blixidy  W'  rl'l 
■    /,■     wn  u<i  W    iM   W.ir  II.  M  Wrll 
her  witr*  <  f  '  tt  have  been 

Ml><>Ut  «liire  V\   .i ,..    .'. ..;   I 
H-m  <hat  World  War  II  has  been  won  and 
we  *re   in  a  t>""i<>""  "I  pol" 
nuMal  a  id  spiriiiiul  li>ad*rsh 

f  !       ■ 

I  : 

Si  I   ^..;l.  I 

conuii    I 

Denuxitth-  party,  whose  teaderaliip  <  ' 


I  ■,    1  .uii-tl    i.il 


of  a  world  organisation  to  u; 


the  Idea 

the  peai  e.  the  power  and  authority  to  formu- 
late the  :  of  this  Government  and  di- 
rect om  'Stton  tn  the  United  Nations 
Organiz  i::^n.  tu  the  end  thut  the  world  .shall 
no  lonm  r  f>e  curbed  by  war.  and  that  our  sons 
shall  n(  *  ')e  required  to  die  upon  dis- 
tant tM  - 

At  th  i  conclusion  of  Wilsons  administra- 
tion, thf  Republicans  gained  control  of  cur 
Ooverniient  The  administration  of  Wocd- 
row WlJ  »on  had  been  free  from  corruption; 
the  war  had  been  conducted  without  graft,  so 
the   '  '    xr^ed.   avarice   and   dishonesty. 

havi;_  been  held  In  rheck.  were  eauer 

and  rea  ly  for  the  kill      F  >;  the  lnai:i;- 

uratlon    of    the    new    Pr.  there    came 

dovvT.  u  Kjn  Washington  a  motley  crew  some- 
times t  *ferred  to  as  the  Ohio  Gang  (they 
were  nc  t  all  from  Ohio  by  any  means* .  They 
Infiltrated  themselves  Into  various  govern- 
mental departments  and  agencies,  some  of 
tlMin    i^r  :.i{    members    of    the 


Idei; 


for  too 


then  beijan  and  was 


long  continued,  the  most  disgraceful 
period  (if  corrxiption  and  theft  that  has  ever 
blacken  >d  the  pages  of  American  history. 
We  do  rot  need  to  remind  you  of  the  Teapot 
Dome.  { nd  furtive  figures  out  of  the  shadowy 
half-wo-ld.  fUttlns  about  Washington  with 
little  bl  ick  bags  filled  with  currency. 

Presu  ent   Harrtini-  e  end  of 

his  tern,  his  admn  edited  by 

the  cUai  flOMty  of  his  political  associates.  He 
was  iiD  «e«ded  by  Calvin  Cooltdge— "Silent 
Crl" — 1  bo  saw  nothing,  said  nothing,  and 
did  not  Ung.  He  sat  In  the  White  House  col- 
lecting his  salary  and  counting  his  pennies, 
while  t  le  stock  gamblers  were  robbing  the 
small  ti  ivestors  of  their  savings  by  means  of 
the  sal  :  of  worthless  stock  and  the  money 
change  s  cf  the  Nation  were  securing  a 
strangit  hold  upon  the  business  and  financial 
interest*  cr  the  country.     The  greatest  serv- 


ice Coclidge  ever  rendered  to  his  ccuntry  was 
when  he  wrcte  that  single  line  across  a  small 
strip  of  paper  in  which  he  said.  "I  do  trat 
choose  to  run  m  1928";  and  he  managed  to 
escape  before  the  storm  broke. 

In  the  language  of  a  distinguished  Senator, 
'"then  came  Hccver  and  then  came  hell." 

In  a  I  1   in   which  chiefly  was  em- 

ployed   :  prejudice   and    'irulent   in- 

tolerance, the  pet  pie  were  induced  to  retain 
the  Republican  Party  in  power  under  the 
leadership  of  Herbert  Hoover,  a  man  who  was 
so  slightly  conversant  with  political  prin- 
ciples, that  he  did  not  know  to  which  party 
he  belonged  until  he  was  tendered  the  nonn- 
nation  for  President  by  the  Republuan 
m.Tchine. 

In  the  fall  of  1928.  the  United  States  had 
.    an    li  '  '152 

-^.  and  II  ~  had 

never  made  ^uch  a  monumental  mistuke  or 
committed  a  mere  urievous  erri.r.  than  when 
they  elected  Herbert  Hoover  President  of  the 
United  S-    • 

H?  wu-  il  in  bis  promises,  thus  show- 

>tU  to  be  a  true  diiciple  of  the  Re- 
,  :.    orsanization      Gleefully    lie   prom- 

i.sed  the  people  a  chicken  in  every  pot  and 
two  automobiles  tn  every  garxxe  With  lit- 
tle conception  of  the  duties  that  would  de- 
volve upon  the  President,  with  'V-*  hUnded 
by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  c<  con- 

fronting the  pr  •■' ■  irid  haviiiti  i,  .fvl  the 
fondness  of  Re^  for  pie.    le  soUKht  to 

enii''  KUppurt  ijy  the  promlne  nf  Rtcwed 

chl' •  a  rtrt*  in  hln  car      But  i»Ih«    the 

proii  'to  Ix*  (1<- 

er*  ■     t'lf    a    i 

the  hut 
T».-    ■ 

UIKl 


ii)U»e 
<      ri>l.iiniii.ii4rftir  1. 1      uTid 


4A    UlUiOle    to 

The  utirr  iailutc  ut  U  !i  was 

nothing   mure   than   ttu  '  of   a 

blind  application  of  the  policies  ot  the  Re- 
publican Piirty  to  conditions  in  cur  country 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  his  Repub- 
lican predecessors.  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  Re- 
publican advlaers  with  whom  he  surrounded 
himself  found  thin— It—  helpless  as  emerg- 
ency after  eiiMrgency  aroat.  Conditions  dally 
grew  worse,  until  they  were  out  cf  hand. 
They  called  It  a  depression,  but  they  might 
well  have  culled  it  a  twttomless  pit 

The  stock  market  blew  up.  fortunes  were 
swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind,  bank- 
ruptcy was  the  pt^rtlon  of  our  business  Insti- 
tutions, banks  closed,  and  the  savings  of  the 
people  were  lost.  The  farms  and  homes  of 
our  best  citizens  were  sold  on  the  blcck  for 
a  fraction  of  their  former  value,  factories 
closed,  and  millions  were  without  Jobs  or 
means  of  securlnv;  a  living  for  themselves 
and  families.  Those  were  the  times  when 
your  cattle  and  hogs  sold  for  3  cents  a  pound, 
your  corn  for  15  cents  a  bushel,  and  your 
wheat  for  35  to  50  cents,  and  your  tobacco 
didn't  sell  for  enough  to  pay  the  fertilizer 
bill.  Chaos  reigned  In  the  land,  and  through 
It  all.  Hoover  with  Knot  kind  of  crooked 
vision  thought  he  saw  prosperity  Just  around 
the  corner,  a  corner  be  was  never  able  to 
turn. 

In  Novemt>er  1933  the  people  of  this  ccun- 
try. by  overwhelming  vote,  decided  to  plac* 
the  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
crats. That  this  was  a  wise  decision,  history 
will  attest. 

No  man  ever  assumed  the  duties  of  a  great 
cfBce  under  such  adverse  conditions  or  trying 
circumstances  as  did  Pranklln  D.  Roosevelt 
when  he  became  President  on  the  4th  day 
of  March  1933 

When  he  entered  the  White  Hotue.  h« 
fotind  the  country  In  the  most  deplorable 
condition  that  had  obtained  In  Its  cntlra 
history.    He    found    governmental   agencies 


disorganized  and  helpless,  he  found  the  busi- 
ness interest  of  the  country  m  ruins,  the 
banks  and  financial  institutions  which  tad 
not  already  closed,  to  be  tottering  or  .it 
least  of  doubtful  solvenc>  He  found  tie 
people  In  a  dangerous  and  s.-u.»en  mood,  aisd 
for  the  first  time  since  the  adi  ptlon  of  i  ur 
N  •:  :  Constitution,  many  of  them  wie 
nfidence  in  our  form  of  government 
He  :v  uad  millions  of  unemployed  men  He 
found  the  streets  of  our  citley.  the  indus- 
trial areas  of  our  country  and  the  !  » 
and  byways  of  our  rural  districts  J 
with  Ji  bless,  ragged  men.  pale  faced  hope.e^s 
women,  and  hungry  children 

,  eople    needed     leadership    i  nd    'he 

itic  Party  gave  them  a  great  leader. 

a  leader  of  Kteat  mental  caliber,  but 

nut  merely  a 
but    a   fitewt 
^ell. 

.led  around  him  the  great 
and  unselfish  men  o>  the  Nation  and  without 
hesitation  :  i:d  without  delay  he  began  to 
move  The  people  recogntring  that  a  master 
mind  v»ns  at  the  head  of  State  reacted  mag- 
niflrently  Congress  too.  predominantly 
I '  responded  to  his  leadership  and 

vere  speedily  enacted  as  would  en- 
able the  executive  '  ont  to  reestablish 
the  financial  institu'  rehHbllltate  busi- 
ness and  to  provide  Jobs  for  the  J<  bless 
Confidence  tn  the  Government  and  in  the 
soundness  of  our  institutions  was  restcred 
■nd  fesr  was  banished  trrm  the  hearu  of 
our  p»*«pl»     The  hunsiv  were  fed   and  mort 

a 
*e 
■        to 

<  ns  the  eouMry 


The 


spir 
T: 


lew 


■A    into  •urii    pr 
■  •••1  never  before  m, 


ted 


A*  we  emerged  U<>m  thu  terrible  eii|MTl> 
ence  uf  the  depression  the  Re|)ubl!cnn  Party 
■inin  beffsn  tn  show  sikhi  of  lite,  and  'he 
leader*  of  1 1  a  »ya» 

tematic    In  .  >     for- 

ward-looking   OMVMMnt  <i     liy      he 

Demoeratic  leadanM^  for  -  '  '  '  erment  <>( 
the  conditions  of  our  people  They  attem  it- 
ed  with  ever  increasing  Insistence,  to  block 
all  measures  for  social  reform  and  espectilly 
those  which  bad  for  their  object  the  libera- 
tion of  the  common  pet  pie  from  the  hin- 
drances which  had  heretcfore  stood  in  .he 
way  of  their  advancement 

Upon  these  issues  and  upon  the  recorc  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  regard  thereto,  we 
went  to  the  country  and  In  three  successive 
national  elections  since  1932.  the  Democritlc 
Party  and  Its  policies  received  the  0"er- 
whelming  endorsement  of  the  people.  In 
these  victories,  the  ninth  district  Joined  vlth 
a  '  voice. 

i-  had  the  country,  under  the  wise 

leadership,  begun  to  substantially  recover 
from  the  depression,  until  ominous  clcuds 
began  to  obscure  the  horizon  In  other  quar- 
ters of  the  world.  Dictators  were  arising 
who  seemed  to  have  In  mind  the  subjuga- 
tion of  neighboring  states  and  the  practical 
enslavement  of  millions  of  people,  and  lol- 
Inwaii:  a  course  of  action  which  seriously 
thrtatcned  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his  adylsers  saw  the 
danger,  not  only  to  the  natiijns  of  Eu.-ope 
and  Asia,  but  to  the  safety  and  freedom  of 
our  own  land.  They  reci^ntzed  as  true  the 
statement  of  a  wise  man  that  "He  that  I'an- 
not  see  danger  at  k  distance,  may  be  ever- 
whelmed  by  It  before  he  Is  aware  "  He  be- 
gan at  once  to  prepare  for  the  worst  that 
might  happen.  Today,  everyone  recognizes 
the  wisdom  of  his  course,  but  then,  at  every 
move  he  was  fought  and  hindered  by  the 
Republican  organization  which  continue  usiy 
criticized  and  condemned  every  mover  lent 
for  our  defense,  without  making  a  construc- 
tive suggestion.  They  opposed  the  repeal 
of  the  Arms  Embargo  Act.  they  fought  l-nd- 
lease,  and  they  condemned  selective  servics 
at  every  step. 
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V7hlle  the  preparation  was  not  all  that  was 
required  and  desired.  It  was  enough  to  save 
us  from  defeat  and  ruin  when  the  war  came 
to  us  How  well  our  affairs  of  state  were 
managed,  how  ably  our  military  affairs  were 
directed  by  our  Commander  In  Chief,  and  the 
conduct  of  t)olh  parties  with  reference  to  our 
conduct  of  the  war.  are  matters  of  such  re- 
cent history  as  not  to  need  comment  at  this 
time.  The  Democratic  Party  submits  its  rec- 
ord to  the  people,  confident  of  approval. 

Now  that  the  war  Is  over,  we  are  confronted 
with  the  problems  of  peace.  Shall  we  lose 
the  peace  as  we  did  at  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  I.  or  shall  we  save  for  mankind 
that  which  has  been  so  dearly  won  and 
which  Is  now  In  our  keeping?  Our  people 
will  Uke  warning  from  past  experience  and 
entrtist  the  conduct  of  our  affairs  to  those 
who  have  proven  able  and  worthy. 

In  the  period  of  reconversion,  we  must  not 
forget  the  contests  of  past  years  In  which 
we  have  won  much  for  social  Justice  and 
for  the  betterment  of  our  people  Profiting 
by  our  experience.  In  our  transition  from 
wartime  conditions  to  peaceful  pursuits,  we 
should  do  so  holding  fast  to  all  that  we  have 
gained  and  with  the  purpose  of  embracing 
in  our  new  establishment  the  most  progres- 
sive prtnclpies  and  practices,  socially  as  well 
as  economically. 

It  is  Ktowlng  IncreaslnRly  obvious  that  in 
g  ,  k'ovrrtiment  is  no  stronger  than 

tl,  rf|   will   of   the   people,  and   In 

this  time  oi  I  ■■^lon.  we  need  to  recon- 

vert In  H  Ktrii  .  wtiys  not  directly  coii- 

iierted  Willi  big  or  smull  bviOneM;  In  ways 
th^it  *"  '"'  ixinrl  are  vllnl  to  the  hnppliieM 
lind  iiiriil   of   «ttir   peopli-       Tlir    wnr 

has  (ii-iu|.!.^«l  the  rounie  of  our  llve«  Our 
habit*  of  livlDK  and  in  many  way*  our  habiu 
o|  Ihuufht  li.«ve  been  rhangwl.  Much  la 
now  being  said  of  Jiivriille  Mi  liiir|u«ncy  nnd 
much  more  could  be  s«Ul  of  adult  delm* 
quency. 

It  I  time  for  all  of  us  to  go  to  w^rk  serl- 
oufcly  U>  muke  this  a  great  nation  In  respect 
to  the  quality  of  lU  citizenship 

We  need  to  greatly  develop  a  proper  respect 
for  the  rights  of  all  men.  regardless  of  race 
or  condition  In' life,  and  much  we  need  to 
learn  anew  a  wholesome  respect  for  the  law — 
all  iawa— for  It  is  through  the  observance 
of  law  that  we  enjoy  the  greatest  liberty  and 
the  most  freedom  from  Infringement  upon 
our  rights 

Our  people  need  again  to  capture  the  .spirit 
of  self-reliance  and  a  sense  of  individual  re- 
sp msiblllty  which  has  In  the  past  furnished 
the  world  with  great  and  gocxl  men  in  every 
avenue  of  life. 

We  need  not  to  overlook  the  old-fashioned 
Idea  of  doing  an  honest  day's  work  for  an 
honest  da:  s  pay.  and.  remember,  that  to  do 
less  Is  to 'take  that  which  Is  not  rightfully 
ours. 

We  need  to  cease  to  live  so  largely  on 
wheels  and  to  reestablish  our  home  life,  for 
it  is  in  the  home  life  of  our  people  that 
character  Is  formed,  which  fixed  the  destiny 
of  our  Nation.  We  need  to  encourage  the 
wise,  courageous,  and  Incorruptible  among 
us  to  seek  public  office  and  encourage  within 
the  ranks  of  our  own  party— the  selection 
Bs  our  candidates— men  of  ability  and  high 
character. 

As  I  fee  it.  the  Democratic  Party  Is  the 
party  of  the  liberals.  It  Is  not  the  party 
cf  the  reactionary,  nor  Is  it  the  party  of 
the  Communist  or  Socialist. 

Our  party  has  based  itself  on  the  undying 
principles  so  ably  expressed  by  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. We  hail  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  expressing  the  aspiration  of  a 
free  people,  and  the  Virginia  bill  of  rights 
as  the  charter  of  our  liberties.  We  take  our 
stand  upon  the  Constitution  as  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  We  recognize  the  doc- 
Ulne  that  property  rlghU  are  not  superior 
to  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  so  provide 
that  human  beings  shall  not  suffer  or  starve. 


The  Democratic  Party  recognizes  the  duty 
to  encourage  and  protect  honest  business, 
large  or  small,  and  to  protect  capital-  in- 
vested in  business  enterprises  to  the  extent 
that  it  may  be  safe  with  fair  opportunity 
to  produce  a  fair  Income,  but  It  does  not 
recognize  the  right  of  any  business  or  finan- 
cial institution  to  engage  in  Illegal  practices 
or  to  oppress  the  people. 

It  advocrtes  th-  right  of  the  laboring  man 
to  organize  for  the  p.-otection  cf  his  Interest 
against  unjust  and' oppressive  practices,  and 
to  secure  his  rightful  place  In  the  economy 
of  our  country,  with  the  right  to  collective 
bargaining  and  to  demand  and  to  receive  for 
his  labor  a  living  wage  and  one  which  will 
insure  to  him  a  standard  of  living  such  as  a 
self-re  pectlng  American  should  have. 

We  hold  that  the  system  of  social  security, 
unemployment  Insurance,  and  old-age  assist- 
ance already  Inaigurated  by  the  Democratic 
Party  should  be  fully  maintained,  and  that 
they  be  perlecteo,  Improved,  and  enlarged 
until  they  are  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
need. 

The  Democratic  Party  holds  that  farming 
Is  a  basic  and  most  vital  Industry.  We  real- 
ize that  the  workers  In  all  of  our  fcther  great 
lndut5trtes.  fis  well  as  the  dwellers  in  all  of 
our  cities  and  towns  and  Indeed  al'  the  peo- 
ple, are  dependent  upon  the  farmer  for  the 
production  of  f(.od.  and  thaj  thn  very  life 
and  de.MIn*  of  all  the  people  ot  this  Nation 
as  well  as  many  In  foreign  lands,  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  succcfs  of  the  American  farmer. 
Nnte  this:  When  the  Amerlrnn  farmer  la 
proftpermts,  everyone  Is  projiprroua  The 
Dr»nocr«iil'  PhMv  hM  eonrelvpd  ofirt  ♦•nacted 
nil  the  l«  'I  In  this  rounify  whirh  ha* 

roiitribir-  "itiit  to  the  v/rllari  and  pfs* 

pcrliy  ol  ih' 

It  IN  th«i  III  .  KftXioe  ut  lh«  lirmixruuc 
Pfrty  to  fotiier  itnd  MuoiiraK*  •v«'iy  mft»:uro 
nnd  every  movcni«*tit  witlch  will  Mve  to  ihe 
forme'  a  better  i^nd  more  ronvenU'iit  mtirket, 
and  prloes  for  hu  prf)ducta  which  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  other  workers,  and 
we  HtivccHtf  mcnns  whereby  he  may  be  able 
to  secure  proper  and  adequate  farm  machin- 
ery and  neceesary  fertilizer  at  a  lair  price; 
that  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  secure 
electric  power  nnd  labor-saving  devices;  that 
1  ^ore  aid  be  given  the  rural  schools  and  rural 
roads,  so  that  those  who  live  on  the  farm  may 
have  modern  conveniences  and  such  neces- 
sary advantages,  as  "will  make  lile  on  the 
farm  comfortable  and  attractive. 

Throufrh  the  Hull  trade  agreements  and 
other  similar  agreements,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  Democrats  to  encourage  world  trade, 
which  will  furnish  our  people  a  large  market 
lor  the  great  surpluses  from  farm  and  factory 
and  mine,  which  our  country  wlil  soon  be 
producing. 

Tills  country  does  not  covet  any  of  the 
tcrritcry  of  other  nations,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  scorns  every  intimation  cf  aggressive 
action  tov^ard  other  peoples.  We  desire  to 
dwell  In  amity  with  all  the  world  and  to  be 
good  neighbors  In  real  truth.  We  desire  to 
deal  openly,  honestly,  and  frankly  in  all 
things,  but  we  do  not  mean  to  yield  our 
rights  or  to  become  appeasers.  We  believe 
that  taking  a  firm  stand  for  the  right  at  all 
times  is  the  best  and.  indeed.  th<?  only  safe 
policy.  We  do  not  Intend  to  Interfere  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  any  other  nation, 
or  to  permit  any  other  nation  to  Interfere 
with  ours.  We  will  not  agree  to  or  be- 
come a  party  to  any  act  or  acts  of  any 
nation  to  Impose  upon  or  restrict  the  free- 
dom or   lil)ertles  of   a   smaller   nation. 

We  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  United  Nations  Organiza- 
tion, and  It  shall  be  our  purpose  to  take 
our  place  In  that  organization  and  exercise 
all  of  our  power  and  Influence  therein  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  formed.  We  shall  advoc;ite  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  that  great 
charter,  and  Invoke  the  services  of  the  or- 
ganization in  the  prevention  and  settlement 


of  all  differences  that  may  arise  between 
nations,  and  through  this  organization,  as 
well  as  by  every  ether  possible  honorable 
means,  we  shall  endeavor  to  prevent  war  and 
preserve  the  peace  cf  the  world. 

Upon  the  passing  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  there 
was  elevated  to  the  Presidency,  by  act  cf  law, 
the  man  whom  the  people  had  elected  to  the 
Vice  Presidency.  Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman.  By 
grept  service  he  had  distinguished  himself  as 
a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and 
when  he  became  President,  he  assumed  office 
with  the  complete  confidence  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  is  a  plain,  honest  man.  of  south- 
ern b.ickground.  hailing  from  the  Central 
West.  He  has  proven  himself  a  sound,  pro- 
gressive Democrat  and  a  capable  leader  and  a 
man  to  whom  the  people  may  look  to  carry 
out  the  policies  of  his  great  predecessor. 

Our  leadership  in  Congress  has  been  up  to 
the  highest  standards  and  we  feel  proud  cf 
our  entire  Virgin  a  delegation  as  men  of 
ability,  courage,  and  Integrity;  and  while  we 
are  not  now  entering  a  State  camralun.  I 
will  In  passing  say  that  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia may  well  be  proud  of  the  ouUUnding 
administration  of  Gov.  Colgate  W.  Davden 
during  the  difficult  years  cf  the  war  and  of 
our  newly  elected  chief  executive.  Gov.  Wil- 
liam M.  Tuck.  whof,e  administration  has  done 
e>:crllrnt  work  so  far. 

The  Ninth  Virginia  District  has  good  res- 
son  to  be  proud  of  its  Reprctwntntlve  In 
Conrrc'^s  He  has  shown  himself  to  be  an 
able  champion  of  the  rlghU  of  the  p?oi>le  and 
has  worked  unltrlngly  for  all  forwaid-look- 

) "MHires      He  has  a  sympathrtlc  unilrr- 

p  of  the  proiilrms  <  f  men  ond  womi-n 

wi)'>  tn,t,  snd  Uf  lin*  ever  shown  hi"*^'"  "» 
ha  ItiPlf  tflPhU      Mr  has  itlv»i»  a  1.-  t 

of    his    tlmr    attd    Rtt««ittlo«i    I'     ''  • 

(nvornhlp  to  our  ftirttifra  and  bv  / 

of  lh«-lr  prohlii.  ' 

on  inutlorii  jiefi^  ■' 

now  chairman  tl  liu'  (- 
ture  In  Con^rft*  and  In  :   .  i 

affecting  farmers,  be  !«  the  mofct  n  ■  I 

Member  of  our  National  Hoiw  of  Rei. 
lives.  I  do  not  know  who  will  be  the  nomi- 
nee of  this  convention  and  I  am  not  at  lib- 
erty to  predict.  Permit  me.  however,  to  ex- 
press the  personal  opinion  that  the  people  of 
this  district,  through  this  convention,  should 
extend  their  thanics  to  the  Honorable  Jchm 
W.  Flannagan,  Jr. 

And  now  as  I  near  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  I  trust  you  will  not  think  me  pre- 
sumptuous If  I  rather  pointedly  address  a 
few  words  to  our  party  leaders  who  arc  pres- 
ent here.  Today  we  enter  a  political  cam- 
paign, the  success  of  which  means  much. 
It  matters  little  how  sincere  our  thought  and 
purpose,  or  how  Just  and  salutary  the  poli- 
cies we  advocate,  if  we  are  not  successful  in 
electing  our  candidate.  We  will  make  a 
fatal  mistake  If  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  In- 
active. We  can't  win  this  election  sitting  at 
ease. 

Allow  me  to  tell  you  a  story.  A  railway 
company  was  training  some  new  employees. 
After  a  few  weeks  of  instruction,  an  exam- 
ination was  given.  A  question  on  that  ex- 
amination was  as  follows: 

There  was  a  track  running  from  east  to 
west  and  one  running  from  north  to  south. 
The  tracks  crossed  out  in  a  desolate  country. 
There  was  no  telegraphic  or  telephonic  com- 
munication within  50  miles  of  the  crossing. 
There  was  a  wattrh  tower  at  the  crossing  and 
a  short  distance  away  was  a  small  house  oc- 
cupied by  an  old  woman  who  was  bedfast. 
Now,  in  the  problem  given  the  students,  a 
train  was  supposed  to  have  left  a  point  50 
miles  west  of  the  crossing  at  exactly  9  a.  m., 
and  was  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the 
crossing  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  per  hour. 
Another  train  left  from  a  point  50  miles 
north  of  the  crossing  at  the  same  time,  and 
was  proceeding  toward  the  crossing  at  the 
rate  of  50  miles  per  hour.  The  student  was 
to  place  himself  in  place  of  the  wauhman 
In  the  tower  and  state  what  he  would  do 
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c:r  ces.     A  young  hopeful 

I  c  .1  rather  Ingenious  an- 

said  thdt  he  wo-  -  the  watch 

1    kjo    to    the    h.  irby    where 

Did  lady;  that  he  would  carry  her  to 

porch  and  seal  her  comfortably  in 

chair,  and  that  he  would  tell  her 

r  eyes  on  the  railroad  crossing,  and 

d  so,   in   a   very   few   minutes,  she 

one  of  the  damnedest  wrecks  she 
seen  in  her  lif." 

'  campaign  ar.d 
u  ::     .<..       ..ill  soon  see  the 
tile  Democratic  Party  in  the  Ninth 


put  aside  factional  or  personal  dif- 

if  any  there  l)e    and  get  together. 

ol  Uf.  behind  the  candidate  of  the 

c  Party.     1  ask  that  each  man  and 

this  convention   carry  the  me--*  i«e 

to  all  our  faithful  Democr 

is  on   and  that  there  is  a  c. 

man  to  dc  his  duty      I  entreat  ycu. 

your  county,  if   not  already   thor- 

lone   and    especially    organize    every 

and   in   each    precinct,   select   with 

a  precinct  chairman  who  will  be 

and  enthU"  iker  and  leader 

P3n«.  do  n'T  ze  precinct  or- 
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out  on  election  day 

only  important  that  we  win  this 

it   is  also  important  that  we  e'.ect 

by    such    a    majority    as    will 

0  him  a  positive  mandate  which  will 
ti  hi-«  hand  and  greatly  increase  his 
in  the  councils  of  our  Nation. 
a  great  district,  with  unparalleled 

beauty,  rich  in  forest  and  in  field,  in 

1  industry,  and  above  all  magnlflclent 
Izenship:  a  land  and  a  people  to  be 
and  lov.->d 
ly  I  have  had  occasion  to  think  of 

highly  prize  this  my  native  land. 

n  my  fortune  during  the  last  4 
travel  in  far  distant  lands,  and  thus, 
home.  I  have  dreamed  much  of  the 
/Untains.  beautiful  streams,  the 
a. leys  and  sun-kissed  hills  of  south- 
inia,  and  often   I  had   brought   to 

lines  learned  In  early  youth : 
s   a   land   of   every    land   the   pride, 
of  heaven,  o'er  all  the  world  beside, 
have  found   where'er   my   footsteps 

m. 
nd  my  country, 
lot  my  home." 
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Our    Pibiic    Schools    Need    Additional 
inalacial  Assistance  Because  of  In- 
ed  Cost  of  Living  and  the'Schools' 
Grea  er  Responsibilities  in  This  Atomic 
Afe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 

OF     CALir<^«NlA 

IN  TIlE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mi-  I  ATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
school  t  ^acher  and  as  an  administrator  of 
sch<tols,  I  have  fought  for  years  for  the 
Improvt  ment  of  our  free  public  schools 
in  the  £  tate.  and  for  the  inclusion  in  the 
State  c  institution  of  a  fixed  charge  for 
the  support  of  our  public  schools. 
Throug  1  these  years  I  have  watched  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  school 
sv  -  —  in  California,  but  I  have  been 
d.  id  to  see  that  the  salaries  of  pub- 


lic-school teacher*  have  not  shared  In 
that  growth.  Neither  have  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  average  daily  calendar 
allotment  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
burden  of  work  which  has  fallen  to  the 
staffs  of  our  schools. 

In  November  there  will  ?ppear  on  the 
California  ballot  a  measure  to  provide 
for  an  r  i    ippropriation  for  the 

average  u ...  ndance  oi  school  chil- 
dren. This  measure  will  make  it  possible 
to  prov!"  '  "'er  salaries  '  '■  V'  -f  the 
fine  pt-'i       .       who  are  :  for 

our  California  .school.s.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly m  favor  of  this  provision, 
which  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  ychooLs  and  c  more  ade- 

quately the  first-r^  ..      .  >  and  ."itafrs 

which  are  necessar>  for  good  .•schools,  and 
I  Intend  to  makf>  a  "^  *  '  impaign 
in  favor  of  thi>  in;;  :p. 

Here  in  the  Congress  we  are  fighting 
for  additional  .support  for  the  public 
.schools  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Boyd  Com- 
stock  is  in  constant  contact  with  myself 
and  the  otl;er  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia delegation,  and  we  are  all  work- 
ing to  gain  more  support  on  the  floor  of 
the  Hcu.>e  for  Federal  aid  to  public 
schools  to  match  State  aid. 

In  this  atomic  age.  free  public  schools 
will  play  a  more  important  role  than  ever 
before,  for  only  a  well-informed  and 
thinking  citiz^^nry  can  fulfill  its  full  re- 
sponsibility to  realize  a  lasting  peace 
in  this  high-power  age.  We  cannot  and 
must  net  have  another  world  conflict. 
Only  a  well  educated  and  alert  public  can 
guide  our  Nation  safely  along  the  road 
to  peace.  A<  our  Nation  has  grown  into 
new  responsibilities  among  the  nations  of 
the  world,  so  our  people  must  take  up 
their  new  responsibility  to  wcrk  with 
courage  and  with  understanding  for  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  world.  This  is 
a  task  for  education,  and  I  shall  work  for 
the  participation  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  State  of  California  in  this  vital 
preparation  for  peace. 

As  your  State  legislator,  as  your  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  I  fought  for  better 
conditions  in  our  schools,  and  now  as 
your  Congressman  I  pledge  you  my  con- 
tinued whole-hearted  support  of  free 
public  education. 


Modernizing  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or   VERM      NT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  of  the  minority  have  said  to 
me,  in  substance:  "I  see  Representative 
MoNRONEY  and  Senator  L.\  Follette  are 
carrying  the  ball  for  your  committee — I 
mean  ycur  Committee  To  Organize  Con- 
gress— don't  you  Republicans  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it,  and  if  so  what,  and 
If  not,  why  not?" 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  answer 
these  questions,  and  briefly,  to  define  my 
position.  I  do  not  undertake  to  speak 
for  Representative  Mickener.  of  Michi- 


gan, nor  Representative  DmicsEN.  of  Illi- 
nois: both  minority  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  more  than  perfectly  able  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

I  know  the  report  is  packed  with  wo:  se 
and  more  powerful  ex;  than  dyr  a- 

mite  and  to  drop  it  ii::  lap  of  Cm- 

Ktiss  took  nerve  and  courage.  However. 
Congress  called  for  it.  must  handle  it, 
and  It  is  not  a  partisan  report. 

MOOCINIZINC   CONCSESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  12  years  in  Con- 
gress the  work  load  on  the  individual 
Member  and  his  office  staff  has  grown 
enormously.  Many  Senators  and  R  p- 
resentatives  who  appeared  before  he 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Co:-.  ng  our  '  >  last  yfar, 

conv    .  it  they    .  o  much  time 

with  trouble-shooting  details  and  non- 
legislatlve  r  "  ^  •'-it  they  could  devote 
only  a  sm  n  of  their  time  to 

their  lenislaiive  duties.  Handling  our 
mail,  interviewing  constituents,  and  call- 
ers, visiting  departments  on  behalf  of 
aggrieved  groups  in  our  districts,  kd^p- 
ing  committee  appointments,  and  attend- 
ing se.s.sions  of  the  House  leave  little  time 
for  the  adequate  study  of  complex  legis- 
lative problems. 

In  our  recent  report,  the  joint  commit- 
t'>'  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve, 
rt'tommcnded  a  number  of  remedies  :"or 
the  rising  burden  of  business.  As  strps 
toward  reducing  the  work  load,  we  pio- 
F>osed  that  Congress  should  cease  to  sit 
as  a  common  council  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  We  suggested  that  Con- 
gress should  delegate  to  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  agencies  the 
settlement  of  private  claims  and  p<n- 
slons.  And  we  suggested  the  creation  of 
a  s'  iphlc  pool  to  a.^sist  our  office 

fori  the  mounting  volume  of  mail 

during  busy  seasons. 

The  joint  committee  also  recommenced 
more  efficient  use  of  congressional  time. 
We  proposed  that  Congress  provide  for  a 
regular  recess  period  at  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  so  that  Members  could  reti;rn 
to  their  constituencies  and  refresh  their 
contacts  with  the  folks  back  home.  And 
ve  suggested  that  the  leadership  of  b<»th 
Houses  experiment  with  meeting  sch<'d- 
ules,  reserving  3  days  for  morning  and 
afternoon  committee  meetings  and  hear- 
ings, and  3  days  for  sessions  in  the  Cham- 
l)ers  for  legislative  work. 

Although  I  do  not  necessarily  sul)scrlbe 
to  every  recommendation  in  the  joint 
committee's  report,  I  am  heartily  in  ac- 
cord with  these  proposals  for  reducmg 
the  work  load  on  individual  Congress- 
men. I  regret,  however,  that  the  joint 
committee  did  not  see  fit  to  recommend 
one  other  timcsaving  device  which.  I  be- 
lieve, would  greatly  expedite  our  pro- 
ceedings. I  refer  to  electric  roll  calls. 
Last  Monday  afternoon  there  were  three 
roll  calls  In  the  House  which  consumed  2 
hours  of  the  time  of  each  of  us.  or  a  total 
of  870  man-hours. 

The  record  shows  that  Curing  the  Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress  there  were  300  -oil 
calls  in  the  House,  of  which  144  were 
quorum  calls  and  156  were  yea-and-iiay 
votes.  Normally,  it  takes  from  20  to  25 
minutes  for  a  quorum  call  in  the  House 
and  from  30  to  40  minutes  for  a  record 
vote.   At  a  conservative  estimate  we  spent 
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152  hours  during  the  last  Congress  an- 
swering roll  calls  alone.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  thirty  5-hour  legislative  days 
which  Members  mipht  have  spent  more 
profitably  In  committee  or  at  home  in 
their  districts. 

The  electric  roll-call  device  has  been 
adopted  in  several  States  to  expedite  vot- 
ing and  is  reported  to  have  met  with 
general  .satisfaction  among  State  legis- 
lators.    Among  the  States  using  elec- 
tiic  voting  in  one  or  both  houses  are 
California.  Iowa.  Mlchipan,  Minnesota, 
Ncbi-aska.  Tt'xas.  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin.   Modernization  of  our  procedure  in 
this  respect  would  be  a  great  time-saver 
to  busy  Congressmen.     Why  should  we 
go  on  using  hand  tools  in  a  machine  age? 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  all  the  Mem- 
b'-rs  of  this  Hou.-e  have  read  or  will  soon 
read  the  recent  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress. 
It  Is  an  historic  document.    This  is  the 
first  time  since  the  founding  of  the  Re- 
public that  the  Congress  had  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  its  own  organ- 
ization and  opeiatlon.     Our  committee 
held  extensive  hearings  last  spring  and 
summer.     More  than  half  of  the  wit- 
nes.ses  who  were  heard  cr  who  .submitted 
statements  were  members  of  this  Hcuse 
and  of  the  Senate.     They  spcke  out  of 
first-hand  practical  experience  with  the 
working  of  our  legislative  machinery.    A 
review  of  all  the  testimony  received  re- 
veals a  wide  area  of  agreement  among 
the  witnesses  with  respect  both  to  the 
conditions  that  handicap  Congress  and 
appropriate  remedies  therefor. 

After  long  and  careful  deliberation  la.st 
fall  and  winter,  ihc  joint  committee 
reached  almost  unanimous  agreement 
upon  its  final  report.  Considering  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  the  undertaking, 
the  diverse  viewpoints  among  the  com- 
mitteemen, and  the  .sweeping  character 
of  the  proposals,  this  was  a  notable 
achievement.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee  will  win 
an  imperishable  place  in  the  annals  of 
Congress  and  that  it  will  be  remembered 
and  quoted  long  after  most  of  us  have 
joined  the  nameless  host  of  our  prede- 
cessors in  this  body.  The  committee  is 
deeply  gratified  by  the  wonderful  re- 
sponse which  the  report  has  received 
from  newspaper  editCiS.  radio  commen- 
tators, and  the  Intererted  public.  Every 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  the  Nation 
published  long  summaries  of  the  report 
and  mariy  laudatory  editorials. 

I  do  nbt  desire  to  detain  the  House,  on 
the  eve  of  the  recess,  with  a  review  of 
the  joint  committee's  recommendations. 
Copies  of  our  report  and  published  hear- 
ings have  recently  been  distributed  to 
every  Member  of  the  House.  I  hope  they 
will  not  be  discarded  or  mislaid.  They 
would  repay  your  examination  during 
the  lecess.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
sincere  and  painstaking  effort,  based 
upon  long  and  sympathetic  study  of  Con- 
gress at  work,  to  strengthen  our  institu- 
tion. Adoption  of  our  recommenda- 
tions, we  believe,  will  enable  Congress  to 
do  a  better  job  and  regain  its  proper 
place  In  the  American  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. 

Since  the  report  of  the  joint  committee 
was  filed  on  March  4  an  omnibus  bill 


embodying  our  recommendations  has 
been  drafted.  By  wrapping  them  all  up 
in  one  legislative  package  we  shall  avoid 
splintering  a  unified  program.  The  bill 
is  almost  ready  and  I  understand  that 
Senator  La  Follette  plans  to  introduce 
it  in  the  Senate  in  a  few  days.  After  that 
body  has  acted  upon  it  the  bill  will  come 
in  due  course  to  this  Chamber.  I  hope 
that  my  friends  on  both  sides  cf  the  aisle 
will  rally  to  the  support  of  this  bipartisan 
effort  for  a  stronger  Congress. 

In  our  daily  preoccupation  with  price 
control,  appropriations,  and  many  other 
perplexing  problems  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  underlying  fact  that  repre- 
sentative government  itself  Ls  at  stake. 

Public  affairs  are  now  haudleil-^ 

As  our  report  states — 
by  a  host  of  administrative  agencies  headed 
by  nonelected  officials  with  only  casual  over- 
sight by  Congress  The  course  ol  events  has 
created  a  breach  between  Government  and 
the  people.  Behind  our  inheritid  constitu- 
tional pattern  a  new  political  ord<  r  has  arUscn 
which  constitutes  a  basic  change  in  the  Fed- 
eral design.  Meanwhile  government  by  ad- 
ministration is  the  object  of  group  pressures, 
which  Weaken  its  protection  of  the  public 
intere5t. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hoi>e  that  we 
will  not  forget  the  program  for  strength- 
ening Congress  daring  the  coming  weeks. 
The  recommendations  made  by  the  joint 
committee  are  good  as  far  as  they  go. 
Personally.  I  wish  they  had  gone  farther 
in  certain  directions.  But  to  accept 
anything  less  than  they  have  proposed 
would  be  to  risk  the  future  of  our  great 
institution  and  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. Some  may  be  dispo.'-ed  in  the 
spurious  name  of  practical  politics  to 
put  vested  personal  and  local  interests 
ahead  of  the  welfare  of  our  national 
legislature.  If  practical  politics  holds 
sway.  Congress  will  protect  vested  inter- 
ests—the seniority  system,  the  errand- 
boy  work  for  the  home  districts,  and  per- 
sonal privileges.  But  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict that  in  the  long  rim  such  politics 
will  prove  to  be  quite  impractical  so  far 
as  the  survival  of  a  strong  and  effective 
Congress  is  concerned. 

Unless  it  chooses  to  modernize  its  ma- 
chinery and  equip  itself  with  the  tools 
it  needs,  a  frustrated  Congress  may  be- 
come a  relic  of  the  oxcart  era  in  the 
age  of  the  rocket  ship. 


Pearls   From   the   Congressional   Mail — 
Peace — As  Dorothy  Thompson  Sees  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.COMPTONI.WHITE 


OF    IDAHO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Speak'^r.  what  a 
tragic  comparison  is  found  between  the 
declaration  of  policies  made  in  the  At- 
lantic Charter  principles,  wWch  human- 
ity accepted  in  good  faith  and  with  such 
high  hopes,  when  the  Presdent  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  United  Kingdom  announced: 


Plrst.  Their  countries  seek  no  aggrandize- 
ment, territorial  or  ether. 

Second.  They  desire  to  see  no  territorial 
changes  that  do  not  accord  with  the  Ireely 
expressed  ulshes  of  the  people  concerned. 

Third.  They  respect  the  rights  of  all  people 
to  choose  the  form  of  government  under 
which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see 
sovereign  rights  and  self-government  re- 
Btorid  to  thote  who  have  been  forcibly  de- 
prived of  them. 

Fourth.  They  will  endeavor,  with  due  re- 
spect for  their  existing  obligations,  to  fur- 
ther the  enjoyment  by  all  states  great  or 
small,  victor  or  vanquished  of  access  on  equal 
terms  to  the  trade  and  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  which  are  needed  for  their  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

Fifth.  They  desire  to  bring  about  tlie  full- 
est collaboration  t>etween  all  the  nations  in 
the  economic  field  with  the  object  of  secur- 
ing for  all.  improved  labor  standards,  eco- 
nomic advancement,  and  social  security. 

Sixth.  After  the  final  distruction  of  the 
Nazi  tyranny  they  hope  to  see  established  a 
peace  which  afford  to  all  nations  the  means 
of  dwelling  in  safety  within  their  own  bound- 
aries and  which  will  afford  assurance  that 
all  the  men  In  all  the  lands  may  live  out 
ttieir  lives  in  freedom  from  fear  and  want. 

Seventh.  Such  a   peace  should. enable  all 
"men  to  traverse  the  high  seas  and  oceans 
without  hindrance. 

Eighth.  They  believe  that  all  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  for  realistic  as  well  M 
spiritual  reasons,  must  come  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  force  since  no  future 
peace  can  be  maintained  if  laiid,  sea,  or  air 
armaments  continue  to  be  employed  by  na- 
tions which  threaten  or  may  threaten 
aggression  outside  their  frontiers.  They  be- 
lieve, pending  the  establishment  of  a  wider 
and  permanent  system  of  general  security, 
that  the  disarmament  of  such  nations  is 
essential.  They  will  likewise  aid  and  encour- 
age  all  other  practicable  measures  which  will 
lighten  for  peace-loving  people  the  crushing 
burden  of  armaments. 

Franklin  D.  Pocsea,elt. 
Winston  S.  Churchu.l. 

And  now  comes  the  peace  as  Dorothy 
Thompson  sees  it.  There  is  submitted 
the  comments  made  in  a  column  of  Miss 
Thompson  which  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty to  condense  and  rearrange: 
open  letter  to  va 

Gentlemen:  You  are  sitting  in  New  Yoik 
with  the  support  and  consent  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  from  whom  alone  ycu  derive 
any  authority  whatsoever.  You  have  been 
entrusted  by  them  to  found  this  earth  on 
peace.  Your  enemies  are  totally  defeated, 
broken,  and  disarmed.  Look  around  ycu  on 
the  destruction  of  this  war  and  the  continu- 
ing destruction  of  your  miserable  "peace." 

Your  Government,  Mr.  Gromyko.  once  rec- 
ommended to  the  League  of  Nations  the  abo- 
lition of  all  the  armies,  navies,  and  air  forces 
of  the  world. 

Ycur  Government,  Mr.  Byrnes,  initiated  a 
solemn  treaty,  signed  by  all  governmentB. 
never  to  resort  to  force  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy. 

Your  peace  is  murder.  In  Eurcpe  the  very 
roots  of  life  wither  in  the  bodies  of  women, 
their  children  hunger,  their  Infants  cannot 
be  suckled  at  famished  breasts.  They  bury 
the  stillborn,  thankful  for  their  death.  They 
take  the  food  from  their  own  famishing 
mouths  for  their  young  ones,  the  images  ol 
Innocence. 

You  think,  perhaps,  that  barracks  and  lab- 
oratories are  the  representatives  of  history? 
You  are  wrong.  History  begins  with  life  and 
life  begins  with  the  mother.  Life  admon- 
ishes you  and  obliges  you  to  live,  which  means 
to  fulfill,  which  means  to  answer— to  answer 
to  the  mothers  of  life,  who  know  that  the 
supreme  end  of  creation  is  the  creature,  the 
human  creature. 
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y    see    through    the    1-ssues    and 

peace  that  you  raise.     We  clearly 

f.^te  of  small  nations  concerns 

who   represent    great    nations. 

nations  are   but  pawns   In   your 

Tour  moves  are  directed,  not 

but  against  each  other      Each 
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ENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


ELLIS  E.  PATTERSON 


or  CALir*  fn;  \ 
IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  Rtl>i;i^--'FNT.\T1VES 

Tfi  iisdaij.  April   IS    r.)46 

Mr.  PAT  TERSON.  Mr  Speaker,  one 
of  the  Bral'i>t  problems  fiuin«  the  Na- 
tion Ks  t!  ■■(' -■••■     I    ;-:  

tht're  l.s 

I  short- 
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Now  the'  lurnlnR 
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Thl5  tncluc  M  1.600.000  ma 
who  have  i  o  established  h 
to  return  aid  another  1.300.000  who  will 
marry  durlia  the  time  and  seek  homes 
for  the  flr.si  time.     Another  560.C00  non- 
veterans  a  so  will   marry  between   now 
and  next  J  inuary  1— further  to  compli- 
cate the  shortage  which  found  1.200,000 
al  eady  sharing  quarters  with 
otiSMV  whe  I  the  upid  rate  of  dcmobill- 
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homes,  but  clearly  for  the  months  ahead 
we  must  employ  emergency  measures 
becau.se  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fami- 
lies of  voterars  have  no  homes  at  all. 
That  Is  why  I  am,  without  reservation, 
for  the  full  veterans"  emergency  housing 
prop:ram  proposed  by  Wilson  W.  Wyatt. 
the  Presidcni's  National  Housine  E.xpe- 
diter  and  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Acency.  That  program, 
bold  in  Its  conception  and  offenne  a 
re  to  all  cf  us.  calls  for  r 

- jnof  2.700  000  low-  and  m-  .:  ....-- 

cost  homes  and  apartments  for  veterans 
by  the  end  of  1947 — the  ume 

of  home  construction  c\  d  in 

this  or  any  other  country  during  a  com- 
parable period  of  time. 

I  supported  the  Patman  bill  and  cast 
my  vote  to  include  in  it  provision  for  the 
use  of  premium  payments  as  a  means  to 
expand  production  of  building  materials, 
the  scarcity  of  which  presently  presents 
the  principal  obstacle  to  be  overcome  In 
attaining  the  goals  of  the  Wyatt  pro- 
gram. It  !  ng  that  the  Senate 
approved  i  on.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  accepted  by  the  conference  com- 
; -  and  ultimtitely  approved  by  the 

Despite  all  that  ha.5  t>een  said  on  the 
subject  the!  -    •  "      '^ms  to  be  consider- 
able  mt«ui.  .ng   about   premium 
pay:-          —the   ."Ubject   of   considerable 
con:.>.  .,y.    Suchpayrr-"'      hould  be 
thought  of  in  terms  of  t  :  homes. 
Both  V:            '  Truman  and  Mr.  Wyatt 
have  -««a-,;     .  .lOut  them  the  goals  of  the 
veterans'   emergency    housing    program 
cannot  be  met. 
Prrmium  payments  are  In  eff».'t  sub- 
There  are  those  who  set  some- 
sinister    and    evil    in    tl  d 
v  ■'     Yef   much  of  ihl.^              .  s 
•  by  Government  .«ub- 
•  -.     o.T  ...1.       •  ';nes.  ra!':    ■-'      -nd 
avlfttinu  1            V  all  h.  d 

00  I   in   the  \>  i? 
'-'                             aching  a  i .^ ..,  le 

te   at   n   profit.     It   Is 

;  to  use  a  time -tested 

-::ts  for  veterans  built  at 

prices  the  average  veteran  can  afford. 

'  '■       means  1     • 

S6.000H 

$50  a  month  and  below.    This  country 

spent  around   S300  00'^  ■  ""  "''"   '       war. 

Now  it  Is  proposed  to    ,  0  000 

on   premium   payments— onc-ftlih  of   1 

p-  rc'.'ni  of  th-  cost  of  the  war— to  help 

1  ;;:  veterans  set  decent  homes. 

It  has  been  e>timttted  that  r  r 

rlt;ht  times  the  amount  of  mn'-  v  li 

be  needed  than  we  useH  in  i  im- 

c.in 

'      •■-:  >» •  ..'  a»- 

nns  some  of  the  abnormal  n>k  In- 
'^  member  t'  osod 

•Incentive  p.. .  .  that 

Is  what  they  are — on  the  production  of 
materials  n'  ing  levels  and  that 

they  will  bt  ,  -e  Oovernment.  not 

the  veteran. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  price 
Increases  arc  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem. Eut  it  must  be  remembered  that 
premium  payments  would  be  made  only 
on  expanded  production  and  not  on  pro- 
duction now  carried  on  a  profit.  Price 
increases  would  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 


sum'i^r — in  this  <  n.     Also 

passed  along  to  th  id  be  the 

mark-up  in  price  all  alonn  the  line. 

The  N.Ttional  Housine  Acency  has 
warned  that  the  cast  of  building  mate- 
rials and  construction  are  now  already 
near  record  highs.  The  agency  has  es- 
timated that  a  flat  15-peiTent  increase  in 
buildmg-matenal  prices  would  increase 
the  cost  of  a  $6,000  home  from  $500  to 
$1,000  It  would  cost  consumi  rs — chiefly 
veterans — S2  000  OOO.DCO  a^  contrartcd 
to  le.ss  than  one-thud  of  that  amount, 
the  $600,000,000  for  premium  payments, 
to  I  he  taxpayers  generally,  not 

Ju>f  ins. 

Consider  this.  too.  a  War  Department 
survey  at  separation  centers  showed  that 
84  percent  of  veteran-s  cannot  pay  more 
than  $6,000  for  a  home  or  pay  more  than 
$30  a  month  in  rent.  Certainly  we  must 
do  all  in  our  power  to  decrease  building 
costs  rather  than  permit  them  to  rise 
further  since  it  is  obvioasly  useless  to 
build  a  lot  of  houses  which  veterans  cant 
afford  to  buy  or  rent. 

A  word  more  on  the  subject  from  the 
long-range  aspect.  There  are  those  who 
contend  that  if  the  building  industry  Is 
stepped  up  to  meet  this  present  emer- 
gency that  It  will  build  it.self  out  of  a 
market.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  If  the  aims  d  the  emergency 
program  are  met  In  full,  the  industry 
then  would  only  be  in  a  position  to  tackle 
the  Job  cf  producing  1.000.000  homes  a 
year  which  this  country  will  need  for 
years  to  come  to  catch  up  with  the  back- 
log of  demand,  get  veterans  and  other 
'  ■  -s  out  (  ■  -horary  housing,  city 
.  and  n  icks.      F.)Munately, 

the  vehicle  for  doing  that  Is  well  ad- 


vanced   In   C 
Oen<>ral     Ho: 


I    sptak    of    the 
.\ct  —  the    Wagner- 
'■r-Taft  bill  —  recently  pns.sed  by 
ill'    o.  natc.     I  have  Int:    -' •     ri  :\  com- 
panion measure  In  th«>   ..  and  am 
hopeful  It  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  measure 
private  enterprise  would  be  encouraged 
mulated  to  do  the  largest  possible 
.    -     .  home  production,  cities  would  be 
helped  In  clearing  their  bliglMed  and  slum 
!'>vel()pmrnt  of  them  at  ero. 
ind  public  housing  would 
be  provided  for  those  families  of  very 
low   Income   unable  to  pay   more   than 
slum  rents.    Surely  the  time  has  arrived 
when  we  must  set  forth  wtih  determina- 
tion along  the  road  leading  to  the  uUl- 
mite  coal  of  a  decent  home  for  every 
American  family. 


B«o  Jonei 


BCTINSION  OP  RrMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEAN  M.  GILLESPIE 

or  cotoaAoo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVIS 

Thursday.  April  IS.  1946 

Mr.  OILLESPiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  old 
friend  Ben  Jones,  keeper  of  the  Repub- 
lican cloak  room  died  last  Monday,  after 
nearly  40  years'  service  on  the  Hill. 
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B?n  was  well  liked  in  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  was  a  credit  to  his  race.  He 
was  intensely  interested  in  public  affairs 
and  stayed  informed  on  every  issue  be- 
fore the  Congress.  This  enabled  him  to 
predict  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
the  result  of  a  vote  on  many  measures 
before  the  House. 

Uniformly  courteous  and  consistently 
genial,  Ben  came  to  be  highly  respected 
by  every  Republican  Congressman  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  he  will  be 
greatly  mi.ssed  by  all  of  us. 

Born  in  East  St.  Louis.  111.,  on  August 
5.  1879.  Btn  came  to  work  at  the  Capitol 
on  April  16.  1907,  when  "Uncle  Joe  '  Can- 
non was  Speaker  of  the  House.  He  has 
served  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
in  the  cloak  room  since  May  1,  1911. 
During  his  many  years  of  service  Ben 
became  known  as  a  reliable  source  of  in- 
formation. 

I  know  that  every  M-^mber  of  the 
United  Strtes  House  of  Representatives 
joins  me  in  mourning  the  passing  of  Ben 
Jones,  and  extends  with  me  condolences 
to  the  friends  and  relatives  he  leaves 
behind. 


What  Is  Wroni  With  Government  Housing 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PAUL  W.SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  15.  1946 

Mr  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lewis 
H.  Brown,  president  of  the  Johns-Man- 
ville  Corp .  who  as  a  recognlz'jd  author- 
ity was  assigned  by  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  to  draft  the  National  Hou.sing 
Act  of  1934.  was  recently  asked  to  shed 
some  light  on  the  present  housing  prob- 
lem. He  Issued  a  statement  which  was 
printed  in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Delray 
Beach  (Fla  )  News.  This  statement  Is 
very  enlightenlnR  and  should  be  read  by 
every  person  Interested  In  the  subject. 
Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
Include  Mr.  Brown's  statement : 

WHAT   M    WUONO    WITH    OOVMNMfNT    HOUblNOT 

(By    LevMi    H     Brown,    president.    Johna- 
Mniivllte  Corp  I 

Belort  aniwlng  thU  highly  controverdal 
qUMllon.  lei  me  make  •evernl  polnli  clear. 
Iioapt  poaaibly  in  IW41  thei*  have  not  b««n 
MMIgh  bo^"  built  in  any  year  since  1030. 
ntliee.  tbtrt  U  a  great  •hi)rtiit;e  of  homes. 
Tho  high  marrlag*  and  binh  rale  during 
the  war  years  and  the  lUiUlcn  denu)bil- 
Irjttlon  of  10.000.000  veternna  have  Inteiisl- 
ned  the  problem.  Tempt)rary  shelter  should 
be  provided  by  the  States  nnd  National  Oov- 
•mmtnt  lor  vetemnn'  families — wherever 
poaitble — In  order  to  help  relievo  the  moet 
aerlouj  casen  no  matter  what  the  cost. 

However.  aitempUng  to  solve  •'hoURlng  for 
veterans"  u  a  problem  apart  from  "houalng 
for  aU  citizens"  will  only  result  In  less  houses 
Insteao  ot  more. 

No  matter  uhat  el  ..her  the  consuuctlon 
Industry  or  the  Government  does.  It  will  take 
from  5  to  10  yenra  to  supply  normal  housing 
needs  and  make  up  the  shortage  of  the  past 
16  years.  The  most  acute  shortages  could  be 
Uktn  care  of  In  2  years. 

For  the  Nation  to  find  Itself  In  such  a  oon- 
dllton  may  surprUe  some  citizens.    For  years 


the  newspapers  have  been  filled  'irith  plans 
for  Government  low -cost  housing.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  have  been  s[)ent.  Yet, 
as  the  net  result  of  15  \ears  of  Government 
plannmg  only  a  minor  fraction  ol  all  hous- 
ing built  has  been  Government  buUt. 
Moreo\-er.  U  Is  common  knowledge  In  the 
construction  Industry  that  a  great  deal  of 
housin!?  constructed  by  the  Government  is 
not  at  all  "low  cost."  It  is  in  fact  "hiRh 
cost."  Most  of  the  so-called  mass  produced 
Government-b'Jilt  war  housing  is  either  so 
high  In  cost  as  to  be  uneconomical — or  of 
such  shoddy  quality  as  to  be  far  below  par 
when  compared  to  private  construction. 
Thus,  based  on  our  pa.<;t  record,  the  prospect 
of  the  Government  providing  housing  Is.  to 
say  the  least,  not  very  promising. 

Th'i  bureaucrats  in  Was'.iington  have  prc- 
ducec*  an  enormous  amount  of  plans,  news- 
paper headlines  and  political  hokum— but 
comparatively  few  houses. 

Ninety-nine  percent  of  the  houses  In  Amer- 
ica have  been  built  by  small  contractors, 
speculative  builders  and  individual  home 
owners — by  private  enterprise,  not  by  Gov- 
ernment. 

In  1930  to  1932  the  short  term  mortgage 
system  previously  In  effect  contributed  to 
the  deepening  of  the  depression.  The  Gov- 
ernment set  up  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corp.. 
and  took  over  »3.0CO.OOO.ODO  cl  distressed 
mortgages.  That  was  a  help  to  individuals 
and  the  Industry.  In  1932  and  1933  the 
theorists  talked  Government  housing  and 
ur^cd  direct  loans  to  Individuals  by  the 
G'jvernment.  However,  the  practical  advice 
cf  the  construction  industry  finally  pre- 
vailed, resulting  In  Uie  Federal  Housing  Act 
which  provided  for  loans  to  be  made  by 
private  enterprise  on  long  term  mortgages — 
with  payments  on  principal  to  be  made  year- 
ly. The  Government  set  up  an  insurance 
policy  to  guarantee  the  loan  in  case  of  fore- 
closure— or  to  tide  It  over  in  case  of  another 
depression. 

Tlie  act  broke  the  bottleneck  of  construc- 
tion. It  provided  a  solution  to  purchasing 
power.  Billions  of  dollars  of  housing  and 
modernization  have  resulted. 

Today,  the  bottleneck  In  housing  la  not 
lack  of  purchasing  power.  Today,  we  have  V 
U)o  much  purchasing  power.  That  Is  one  of 
tho  main  reasons  of  our  war  and  post-war 
Inflation  and  a  S6  to  50  percent  Increase  In 
prices. 

Today,  the  bottleneck  In  housing  l«  the  OPA 
and  the  housing  controls  tlint  have  been 
predicated  upon  OPA  policy. 

Everyone  agrees  that  price  and  wage  con- 
trols are  necessary  In  war.  When  VJ-day  ap- 
proached the  construction  Industry,  through 
tre  building  material  producers,  asked  the 
OPA  not  to  eliminate  price  controls  but 
to  raise'  them  moderately  where  necessary 
on  some  special  Items  In  order  to  get  full 
production  of  muterlali. 

Tills  the  OPA  refused  to  do.  Even  today. 
8  months  after  VJ-dny  the  output  of  the 
factories  making  bviUdlng  matennls  Is  any- 
where from  28  to  78  percent  below  the  1041 
jirodtictlon  level. 

OPA  policy,  unemployment  comj^ensatlon, 
and  strikes  are  the  causes. 

The  building  matrrtal  factories  of  the  Na- 
tion have  the  capacity  to  turn  out  materials 
to  build  1,200,000  houses  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, they  can  produce  enough  for  several 
millions  of  dollars  of  other  construction. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to  ask, 
••What's  blocking  production?" 

When  the  veterans  began  to  return,  hous- 
ing was  no  longer  merely  a  critical  housing 
problem.  It  became  a  political  proriem  aa 
well.  The  President  appointed  Mr.  Wilson 
Wyatt.  lawyer  and  youthful  former  mayor  of 
Louisville,  as  Federal  Housing  Expediter. 

An  experienced  politician.  Mr.  Wyatt  un- 
fortunately did  not  understand  the  con- 
•trucUon  Industry. 


On  January  11.  Mr.  Bowles.  OPA  head  and 
a  former  advertising  executive,  wrote  to  Mr. 
Wyatt  outlining  In  detaU  a  plan  for  solving 
the  housing  problem. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Bowles  Is  another  top 
Government  director  whose  knowledge  and 
tinderstandlng  of  the  construction  Industry 
Is  also— shall  I  say— limited.  Mr.  Bowles' 
letter,  which  later  appeared  in  the  CoNCRts- 
sioNAL  Record,  said  in  substance:  "Reliance 
upon  traditional  methods  is  out.  Wc  cannot 
get  housing  by  giving  the  construction  In- 
dustry Its  head.  We  must  substitute 'Gov- 
ernment controls  and  Government  planning. 
The  Government  must  build  houses  like  we 
built  ships  and  guns  and  planes.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  get  housing." 

After  30  days'  study  ol  the  problem,  dur- 
ing which  Mr.  Wyatt  interviewed  delegations 
from  the  construction  industry,  he  presented 
a  repKJrt  accepting  Mr.  Bowies'  plan— and  re- 
Jectmg  the  practical  suggestions  of  the  in- 
dustry that  had  built  America. 

The  President  accepted  Wyatt  s  report  and 
recommended  it  to  Congress.  The  papers  are 
fiUed  with  Government  propaganda  for  the 
plan.  From  these  rrporU  the  average  citizen 
would  judge  that  all  that  is  Im-olved  is  a 
t600.000.000  subsidy  which  has  been  requested 
by  Mr.  Wyatt  and  the  President— and  which. 
If  approved  by  Congresa.  will  forthwith  pro- 
vide the  needed  housing. 

Strangely  enough,  the  construction  indus- 
try has  told  Congress  that  the  1600.000.000 
8ul>6idy  Is  unnecessary;  that  there  is  ample 
plant  capafity:  that  If  OPA  will  oj>en  the 
bottlenecks  by  moderate  price  adjustments 
on  special  items — production  of  materials  will 
flow;  that  the  construction  Industry  does 
not  want  the  $600.000.000— nor  the  public 
responsibility  of  taking  the  money  as  part  of 
an  impractical  plan  which.  In  their  opinion. 
If  persisted  in.  will  produce  a  minimum  rather 
than  a  maximum  amount  of  housing.  In 
addition,  the  industry  has  told  Congress  that 
the  Wyatt  plan  will  unneceasarlly  halt— or 
greatly  delay— large  amounts  of  constrtictlon 
sorely  needed  to  bring  about  true  reconstruc- 
tion and  full  employment. 

Veterans  can't  buy  homes  If  they  don't  have 
Job.s! 

CltUens  ask :  What  Is  wrong  with  Govern- 
ment housing? 

The  answer:  1.  It  Is  predicated  upon  a 
basic  fallacy. 

a.  It  is  designed  and  directed  by  men  who 
do  not  know. 

The  fallacy  Is  that  the  Government  can 
build  a  million  houses  in  peacetime  as  they 
did  a  hundred  thousand  planes  In  time  of 
war. 

In  war.  planes  were  used  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  peace,  houses  are  used  by  Indi- 
viduals. 

In  war.  planes  are  bought  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  peace  houses  are  t>ought  by 
Individuals. 

In  wartime,  the  specifications  of  planet  are 
determined  by  experu  and  standardtaed.  In 
peace.  In  building  a  home,  every  woman  wanu 
to  set  her  own  specifications. 

If  the  Government  twughl  standardised 
houses  in  peacetime,  how  would  they  be  dis- 
tributed—unless we  adopt  the  Russian  sys- 
tem? 

In  war.  the  OPA  did  not  flx  the  price  of  a 
plnnc.  It  was  produced  Irrespective  of  cost. 
Later,  when  costs  were  reduced,  any  exceaa 
profits  wire  returned  to  Uucle  Sam  I 

When  planes  or  ships  or  guns  weie  designed 
during  the  war  they  were  designed  by  ex- 
perts. The  famous  ordnance-Industry  team 
was  the  basis  for  our  successful  production 
of  fighting  guns,  tanks,  and  ammunition. 
The  Intensified  cooperation  between  the  Air 
Corps  and  Industry,  or  shipping  and  indus- 
try, was  the  basis  of  our  success. 

The  fighting  forces  sought  and  took  advice 
from  industry.  They  never  assumed  that 
Government  could  produce  the  weapons  of 
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jrocurement  branches  of  the  fight- 
trusted  the  experience  of  Industry, 
upon  the  industrialists  to  use  un- 
means  within  the  pattern  of  tra- 
inciples. 

present  housing  plan  been  applied 
or  ships  or  guns  we  would  never 
the  war! 

more  anxious  to  produce  mlhious 

than  Is  the  construction  Industry. 

wliere  our  bread  and  butter  lies.  Our 

patriotic  and  wants  to  see  these 

st^rtages  relieved      The  Industry   Is 

1  that  continued  shortage  of  sup- 

Ffprmit   black   markets  to  grow  and 

ures  to  go  too  high— with  the  in- 

r^sult  of  a  buyers'  strike. 

angle,  the  construction  Indus- 
welcome  the  kind  of  cooperation 
between  the  Armed  Forces  and 
The  Government  could  do  so  much 
r  Industry  deliver  th»«  results  that 
requires 
ruction  Industry  wants  to  have 
clear.     The  Government  exerting 
pf  wer  In  support  of  Its  "plan"  will, 
ihood.  prevail, 
however,  when  adequate  housing 
prc^uced  to  meet  the  political  prom- 
ublic  should  not  put  the  blame  at 
ep  of  Industry      To  give  all  pos- 
to    our    veterans    In    this    national 
as  to  serve  Its  own  self-interest. 
Industry  will  do  its  best.     But, 
t   race    horse   cannot    win    with 
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aster  in  the  Atomic  Age 


EX  TENSION  OP  REMARKS 
I 

HOT  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  S5N.ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  19  Uegislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appeidix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  'Easter  in  the  Atomic  Age."  re- 
cently daivered  by  me  over  radio  sta- 
tions in  ^  Wisconsin. 

There  1  (eing  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordeied  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follow:  : 

]  lASRS  iM  THX  Atomic  Acs 

glaflsomc  springtime  again.     All  na- 

to  us  of  newness,  of  freshness. 

Nature  speaks  through  the  bud- 

the  leafing  trees,  the  singing  of 

renewal  of  life 

of  nature  Ls  the  message  of 

t  message  Li  this:  Ufe  has  con- 

There  is  no  death      Every  In- 

)n   the   vine   tells  us   this   truth: 

blade    of    green    grass,    every 

sunrise.     The   spirit   of   a   man 

indestruitible:  only  the  body  disintegrates. 

death. 
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message  first  came  meaningfully  to 

rears  ago.     It  was  then  that  Man 

1  ralked  forth  from  the  tomb,  thus 

fearful  humanity  that  there  Ls  no 

life  Is  eternal. 

commemorates  the  resurrection 

Galilee,   there  come  to  us  the 

angel  to  Mary: 

ye.  For  I  know  ye  seek  Jesus. 
:ruclfled.     He  Is  not  here,  for  He 


'r^  No  greater  news  has  come 
in  twenty  centuries.  He  la  risen. 
Ignorant    humanity    thought 


was  the  end  of  existence.  Is  exposed  as  a 
fraud.  In  death,  man  only  lays  the  human 
shell  away.  His  "Father  continues  to  look 
after  His  own." 

We  remember  also  that  the  Way-Shower 
said: 

"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life;  be 
that  belleveth  In  me.  though  he  were  dead 
yet  shall  he  live." 

Life,  eternal.  Joyful.  Indestructible  was 
proved  by  the  Nazarene  Easter  commemo- 
rates His  victory  and  our  victory.  It  is  the 
triumph  of  life  over  death,  of  the  spirit  over 
the  flesh,  of  Joy  over  sorrow.  Ea-'ter  proves 
that  Golgotha  and  the  cross  were  not  the 
final  act.  Nothing  can  destroy  an  immortal 
creation. 

M.\N's  Ncxo  roi  cAsm 

What  more  Important  message  has  ever 
come  to  man?  In  that  message  Is  strength, 
reassurance,  hope.  Man  can  look  forward 
expectantly,  eagerly,  to  his  tomorrow,  not 
with  dread,  not  with  doubt 

By  the  Resurrection,  man  came  to  know 
the  vitality  of  the  Master's  statement: 

"I  am  the  way,  tho  truth,  and  the  life." 

Man  learned  that  to  follow  In  His  way.  in 
His  truth,  in  His  life  was  to  live  eternally 
and  Joyfully 

Two  thousand  years  ago.  at  Eastertide,  this 
light  broke  through  the  darkness  of  human 
thinking  It  has  brought  since  to  countless 
millions  the  confidence  that  God  lives,  that 
He  is  aVRilable.  that  He  Is  all-knowing,  all- 
seeing,  all-present,  the  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever,  and  His  creation,  the  spirit- 
ual man.  Is  Indestructible. 

Man  learned  on  that  first  Easter  morn  that 
man  himself  can  roll  the  stone  away  from 
his  own  tomb.  Yes:  man — you  and  I — can 
clear  away  all  obstacles  of  hate,  of  fear,  of 
anxiety  In  our  personal  lives  and  In  the  lives 
of  our  brothers  We  can  break  the  man- 
made  shackles  that  bind  us — the  man-made 
limitations.  We  can  be  free.  Paul  said.  "I 
was  born  free.  ' 

We  can  awaken  from  our  sleep  and  go  on 
to  greater  achievement,  to  greater  contri- 
bution Individually  and  as  a  nation.  If  we 
trul:  see  and  make  the  meaning  of  Easter  our 
own. 

The  Master  said.  'I  am  the  light  of  the 
world."  Man  can  follow  that  light  through 
the  darkness  of  mans  prejudice,  of  man's 
distrust,  of  mans  suspicion,  so  that  the  days 
of  his  years  are  days  of  limitless  Joy,  growth. 
and  accomplishment.  At  Easter  time  all  na- 
ture i.s  reaching  for  the  sunlight:  growth  Is 
In  full  swing,  teaching  man  through  action 
to  work  out  his  salvation 

THX    WOKLO'S     NEED    OF    EASTXS 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Individual's  need  of 
Easter  and  of  what  Easter  can  mean  to  htm. 
But  there  Is  a  still  greater  need  and  mean- 
ing of  Easter.  It  is  the  world's  need  of 
Easter  and  the  meaning  of  the  Resurrection 
to  the  world. 

The  nations  have  Just  come  through  their 
Golgotha,  Hunger,  misery,  and  devastation 
are  everywhere  Bodies  are  broken,  hearts 
embittered,  minds  clouded  and  confused  In 
countiecs  countries.  Mankind  Is  still  In  its 
tomb. 

Yes;  It  Is  obvious  that  all  the  world  needs 
the  message  of  Easter  today  as  never  before. 
All  the  world  must  feel  the  glory  of  His 
presence,  the  strength  of  His  spirit— the 
Easter  message. 

All  the  world  must  l)e  encouraged  to  rise 
from  Its  tomb,  to  roll  away  the  stone,  the 
national  Jealousies,  obstructions,  and  im- 
pediments, to  go  forth,  to  rebuild,  to  repair, 
to  establish  bonds  of  friendship  and  peace 
with  all  countries. 

The  Galilean  said,  "Peace  be  unto  you. 
As  my  Father  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send 
I  you." 

The  world  must  clear  away  the  roadblocks 
to  peace.  It  must  harness  material  atomic 
energy  to  peaceful  purposes.  But  more  im- 
portant. It  must  Up  the  power  of  spiritual 


energy,  the  power  of  Easter  and  the  Kaster 
message— getting  Its  true  meaning. 

The  church  can  play  and  Is  playing  a 
mighty  role  In  helping  mankind  to  fulflU  the 
message  of  E^ister.  in  teaching  mankind  that 
all  individuals  and  nations  can  be  resurrected 
from  their  man-made  tombs 

In  this  hour  of  the  world'c  anguish  and 
need,  each  of  us  must  in  the  words  of  Lin- 
coln "rise  to  the  occasion"  and  meet  the  g^eat 
need  of  our  brothers  who  live  In  other  lands 
This  calls  for  personal  sacrifice  of  material 
things. 

Easter  Is  the  season  of  hope,  fa.th.  and  true 
charity,  when  man  learns  more  of  the  In- 
vls.ble  support  "In  which  he  lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  t>elng." 

Was  it  not  Paul  who  said  that  "neither 
death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God'  ? 

That  was  part  of  the  Easter  me.ssage  which 
came  to  Paul  after  his  expel  lence  on  the 
road  to  Damascus. 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  told 
by  Jesus  Illustrates  In  this  hour  the  obliga- 
tion of  all  Americans  to  those  In  need. 

Upon  such  a  base — the  fatherhcxxl  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man— alone,  can  a 
lasting  peace  structure  be  built  Will  the 
nations  be  inspired  by  the  Christ  spirit,  the 
spirit  of  Easter?  I  have  faith  that  they 
will,  though  many  think  it  highly  improb- 
able. I  have  faith  In  the  spirit  ol  Easter  and 
In  the  cement  of  brother  y  love  which  It  gen- 
erates, the  love  of  the  great  Comforter  who 
rose  on  Easter  morn. 

Yes:  war  can  Indeed  be  Iwnlshed  from  this 
planet.  The  Golden  Rule,  "to  do  as  we  would 
be  done  by."  can  become  the  International 
rule  If  men  will  it  so.  Poverty  can  be  elimi- 
nated, and  fear,  and  hatred,  i  all  men  fol- 
low His  way.  His  truth,  and  His  life. 

CONCI  USIONS 

This.  then.  Is  the  meanlnj?  of  Easter  today. 
as  I  see  it.  to  you  and  to  me  as  individuals] 
and  to  our  Nation,  and  to  all  nations. 

Life  has  continuity:  there  is  no  death. 
The  great  Galilean  has  shown  \i%  the  way 
of  life  eternal 

Rebirth  can  conquer  death. 

Joy  can  conquer  sorrow. 

The  spin    can  triumph  over  the  flesh. 

Life  can  be  triumphant  over  death. 

May  I  Wish  for  all  of  you  an  Easter  vic- 
torious. 


Mr.  Churchill  Greets  Army  and  Navy 
Officers 


EXTENSION  OP  ReHVIARKS 

or 

HON.  THEODORE  FRANCIS  GREEN 

or  SHODE  ISLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr  GREEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  on  March 
9.  at  the  invitation  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  Robert  P  Patterson,  and  General  of 
the  Army  Dwight  D.  El.senhower,  Mr. 
Win.ston  Churchill  met  Informally  several 
Army  and  Navy  officers  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
European  campaign.s  and  also  a  number 
of  Army  and  Navy  officers  and  War  and 
Navy  Department  officials  whom  he  had 
not  met  previously.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Mr.  Churchill  was  Introduced  by  Gen- 
eral   Eisenhower,    who    expressed    his 
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plea.sure  at  having  been  clo.«;ely  associated 
with  the  former  British  Prime  Minister 
during  the  campaign  in  north  Africa  and 
Europe.  In  a  brief  speech  Mr.  Churchill 
expressed  his  personal  appreciation  and 
that  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
American  officers  who  organized  and  led 
the  United  States  forces  in  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  speeches 
should  be  printed  in  the  Concreseignal 
Record,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
referred  to  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  introducing  Mr.  Churchill,  General 
Eisenhower  said: 

"Gentlemen.  I  am  not  going  to  consume 
time  hy  needless  Introduction  of  our  distin- 
guished visitor  today,  but  there  Is  one  per- 
sonal quality  In  our  friendship  and  associa- 
tion during  the  war  to  which  I  should  like 
to  bring  your  attention  Brcavise  of  his 
position  as  Defense  Minister  in  addition  to 
that  as  Prime  Mlnl.<=ter.  he  was  assfK:iated 
more  closely  with  the  operation  of  the  British 
Chief  of  Staff  than  was  the  case  of  our  own 
President.  Because  of  that  and  because  he 
was  kind  enough  to  Invite  me  often  to  those 
meetings,  there  developed  a  very  close  asso- 
ciation between  the  Defense  Minl.ster  of 
Great  Britain  and  myself  with  respect  to  the 
operations  both  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
later  In  Europe, 

"Tlie  only  thing  that  I  wanted  to  say  was 
this:  In  the  course  of  that  association  there 
never  was  a  single  Instance  when  the  full 
might  of  the  British  Empire,  and  I  mean 
'scraping  the  bottom  of  the  barrel'  was  not 
available  to  an  Allied  operation  once  it  had 
been  agreed  upon.  That  was  due  to  the 
force,  the  determination  and  the  leadership 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  Be- 
cause most  of  you  have  not  Ijeen  privileged 
to  have  the  close  .association  that  I  did.  I 
was  very  happy  when  at  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Churchill  consented 
to  come  Today  In  order  to  renew  World  War 
contacts  he  made  with  many  of  us.  and.  In 
addition,  to  come  a  little  closer  to  some  of 
those  that  were  aHected  by  his  decisions.  J-ut 
who  did  not  have  that  privilege  of  his  close 
anoclation.  So  he  has  consented  to  be  with 
us  today  and  have  a  handshake  with  all  of 
you."  ^'■ 

Mr.  Churchill  said: 

"General  of  the  Army  Elsenhower,  Fleet 
Admiral  Leahy.  Fleet  Admiral  Nlmitz,  and 
General  of  the  Air— am  I  right? — General  of 
the  Air  Spaata.  It  Is.  Indeed,  a  very  great 
pleasure  and  honor  to  me  that  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  General  Eisenhower  should  have 
asked  me  here  today  and  have  given  me  an 
opportunity,  before  going  home,  to  meet  the 
high  oflJcers  of  the  United  States  services  and 
to  express  to  them  on  behalf  r'  my  own  coun- 
try and  of  the  British  services  our  admiration 
and  gratitude  for  all  they  have  done  in  this 
great  common  struggle  carried  to  abfiolute 
victory  in  arms. 

"The  prevailing  feature  of  our  work  to- 
gether was  the  Intimacy  of  association.  l.an- 
guage  Is  a  great  bridge.  There  are  many, 
many  Ideas  we  have  in  common  and  also 
practice,  but  there  wss  a  spirit  of  loyalty,  of 
good  will,  of  comradeship  which  never  has 
been  seen  in  all  the  history  of  war  between 
allied  armies,  navies,  air  forces  fighting  to- 
gether side  by  side. 

"On  General  Eisenhower's  staff,  which  I 
saw  often  and  closely  in  Africa,  in  France 
and  In  Germany,  it  was  carried  to  extreme 
perfection.  And,  as  you  know,  the  best  people 
were  picked  for  the  various  posts,  and  they 
gave  orders  and  took  orders  without  regard 
to  which  country  their  next  neighbor  or  op- 
posite number  belonged  to.  I  used  the  words 
'opposite  number'  by  mistake,  because  there 
were  no  opposite  numbers — there  was  abso- 
lute   intermingling   of   staff   work,   and   the 


same  was  true  In  the  commands  In  the  field. 
Many  British  and  American  troops  served 
with  perfect  confidence  under  the  command- 
ers of  the  other  country.  And  speaking  for 
our  own  people,  we  always  had  more  than 
fair  treatment  and  felt  absolute  confidence 
In  those  to  whom  we  confided  the  liver  ot  cur 
soldiers. 

"Lam  certain  that  our  effective  unity  saved 
scores  of  thousands  of  lives — perhaps  far 
more— and  abridged  the  course  of  the  struggle 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  That  must 
be  regarded  as  a  preclcus  possession  which 
we  have  in  common  and  which,  whenever 
circumstances  may  require  it — I  cannot  think 
they  will  do  so  in  our  lifetime— will  be  avail- 
able to  suengthen  any  joint  efforts  our  Gov- 
ernments may  order  in  some  future  period. 
No  one  was  more  the  champion  and  embodi- 
ment of  this  unity  than  General  Eisenhower. 
I  never  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  Pacific,  but 
I  am  told  the  same  conditions  prevailed  there 
as  were  established  by  him  at  SHAEF  head- 
quarters and  in  the  field.  Of  course,  when 
people  are  on  different  ships  they  don't  come 
so  closely  together  as  they  do  in  the  camps 
and  billets.  But  it  was  one  great  force  that 
overthrew  the  mighty  p>owers  with  which  we 
were  confronted  and  which  were  dashed  to 
ruin  and  helplessness  by  our  exertions. 

"1  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
the  work  of  the  United  States'  services.  I 
will  speak  a  little  more  of  the  Army  than 
of  the  others  because  I  saw  more  of  it.  I 
greatly  admired  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  Army  was  formed.  I  think  It  was 
a  prodlcy  of  organization,  of  improvisation. 
There  have  been  many  occasions  when  a 
powerful  state  has  wished  to  raise  great 
armies,  and  with  money  and  time,  and  dis- 
cipline and  loyalty  that  can  be  accomplished. 
Nevertheless  the  rate  at  which  the  small 
American  Army  of  only  a  few  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  not  long  before  the  war.  created 
the  mighty  force  of  millions  of  soldiers  is  a 
wonder  in  military  history. 

"I  was  here  2  or  3  years  ago  and  visited 
with  General  Marshall  from  whom  I  received 
a  most  delishtful  telegram  Just  now — an 
Army  Corps  being  trained  in  South  Carolina, 
and  we  saw  there  the  spectacle  of  what 
you  may  call  the  mass  production  of 
divisions. 

"In  great  and  rapid  rotation  they  were 
formed,  and  moved  on  to  further  stages  of 
their  perfection.  I  saw  the  creation  of  this 
mighty  force — this  mighty  Army,  victorious 
in  every  theater  against  the  enemy  In  so 
short  a  time  and  from  such  a  very  small 
parent  stock.  This  is  an  achievement  which 
the  soldiers  of  every  other  country  will  al- 
ways study  with  admiration  and  with  envy. 
"But  that  is  not  the  whole  story,  nor 
even  the  greatest  part  of  the  story.  To 
create  great  armies  Is  one  thing;  to  lead 
th?m  and  to  handle  them  is  another.  It  re- 
mains to  me  a  mystery  as  yet  unexplained 
how  the  very  small  staffs  which  the  United 
States  kept  during  the  years  of  peace  were 
able  net  only  to  build  up  the  armies  and 
Air  Force  units,  but  also  to  find  the  leaders 
and  vast  staffs  capable  of  handling  enor- 
mous ma?ses  and  of  moving  them  faster  and 
farther  than  masses  have  ever  been  moved 
in  war  before. 

"The  United  States  owes  a  debt  to  its  offi- 
cer corps.  In  time  of  peace  in  this  country, 
as  in  my  own.  the  military  profession  is  very 
often  required  to  pass  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years  in  the  cool  shade.  One  of 
Marlborough's  veterans  wrote  the  lines,  now 
nearly  250  years  ago: 

"  "God  and  the  soldier  we  adore 
In  time  of  danger,  not  before; 
The  danger  pa.ssed  and  all  things  righted, 
God  is  forgotten  and  the  soldier  slighted.' 
"Undoubtedly   the  military  profession  in 
the  great  western  democracies,  which  whole- 
heartedly desire  peace,  is  one  which  has  re- 
quired great  sacrifices  from  those  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  it.    All  aroxmd  them  goes 


the  busy  exciting  world  of  business  and  poli- 
tics  with   all   its   varieties,   but   the   otiicers 
frugally,  modestly,  iudustriouEly.  faithfully, 
pursue  their  professional  studies  and  duties, 
very  often  for  long  periods  at  a  time,  with- 
out   the   public    notice       That   you   shovild 
have  been  able  to  pr''serve  the  art,  not  only 
of    creating    mighty    armies    almost    at    the 
stroke  of  a  wand,  but  of  leading  and  guid- 
ing those  arini3s  upon  a  scale  incomparably 
greater    than    anything    that    was    prepared 
for,  or  even  dreamed  of.  constitutes  a  gift 
made  by  the  officer  corps  of  the  United  States 
to  their  Nation  in  time  of  trouble,  which  I 
earnestly  hope  will  never  be  forgotten  here.  "? 
and  It  certainly  never  will  be  forgotten  in 
the  Island  from  which  I  come.      You  will,  I 
am  sure,   permit   me  to  aefociate  with   this 
amazii:ig  feat,  the  name  of  General  Marshall, 
the   creator  of   this   Instrument   of    victory. 
"I  offer  you   gentleiren   my   most   earnest 
congratulations   on    the    manner    in    which, 
when  the  danger  came,  you  were  not  found 
wanting.      We  talk  a   great   deal   al)out    the 
future  cf  armies,  and  we  are  studying  this 
matter  across  the  ocean  ourselves,  and  the 
relation  between  the  officers  and  the  other 
ranks.      I  speak  not  eutirely  as  an  amateur. 
I  went  through  5  years  of  professional  train- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  my  life.  In  those  Im- 
pressionable years,  and  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune    to    be    in    ail    the    wars    that    Great 
Britain  has  been  engaged  in  in  one  capacity 
or    another    during    mj    lifetime.     We    now 
have    to   choose    very    cVefully    the    line    of 
division  between  the  officers  and  other  ranks 
upon  which  authority  should  stand.     There 
is   only   one    line    in    my    view,   and    that    is 
professional  attainment.      The  men  have  a 
right    to   feel    that    their    officers   know    far 
better  than  they  do  how  to  bring  them  safely 
and    victoriously    through    terrible    difficult 
decisions  which  arise  In  war.      And  for  my 
part,  as  far  as  Great  Britain   is  concerned, 
I   shall    always    urge    that    the    tendency    in 
the  future  should  be  to  prolong  the  courses 
of   instruction    at  .the   colleges   rather   than 
to  abridge  them.      And  to  equip  our  young 
officers    with    that    special    technical    profes- 
.':ional  knowledge  which  soldiers  have  a  right 
to    expect    from    those    who   can    give    them 
orders    If    necessary    to    go    to    their   deaths. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  class  or  wealth  or  favor 
will   not   be   allowed    In    the   modern   world 
to    afford    dividing    lines.       Professional    at- 
tainment, based  upon  prolonged  study  and 
collective   study    at   colleges,    rank    by    rank 
and   age   by   age — those   are   the   title   needs 
of    the   commanders   of    the    future    armies 
and  the  secret  of  future  victories. 

'T  venture  to  use  these  few  words  to  you 
this  afternoon  because  I  have  had  a  very 
varied  experience  in  peace  and  war.  and  have 
met  so  many  men  who  have  played  great 
parts,  and  I  felt  it  a  high  honor  to  be  in- 
vited to  meet  you  again  this  afternoon,  end 
to  revive  old  acquaintances  and  shake  hands 
with  new  ones.  I  thought  these  few  obser- 
vations I  ventured  to  make  might  not  be 
thought  unfitting  or  imacceptable." 


Treatment  of  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNCV/LAND 

OP    C.MJFOSKIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Vets' 
Bolstered  Morale  Shattered  by  Hew 
Blow,"  by  Frances  Langford.  The  article 
relates  to  a  matter  which  was  dealt  v.ith 
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In  a  bill 
ator  f  rorti 
day  on 
Senator 
leviate  t 
in  the  article 

There 
was  orddred 
as  follov 

Vrrs'  B<4sTimxo  Mokalk  SiiArmuo  bt   New 
Blow 

es  Langford.  famous  motion  picture 
singer  who  Is  touring  the  United 
o  entertain  the  war  wounded  i 

1  T3.  April   17. — How  much  can  you 


S.  2078  >  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley  1  yester- 
Ijehalf  of  himself  and  the  junior 
from  Cahfornia  in  order  to  al- 
le  conditions  such  as  mentioned 
tide. 

bping  no  objection,  the  article 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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your  morale  goes  into  a  tallspin? 
I'll  bet,  unless  you  happen  tc  be 
superman  class. 

the  wisest  and  bravest  of  us  suffer 

pefiods    of    shattered    self-confidence. 

ttom  of  it  are  our  moods.     When 

dressed   in  black,   it's  bard  to  duck 

'ffecta. 

is  true  of  able-bodied  people,  then 

what  those  black  moods  can  do  to 

'd  war  veterans      Think  for  a  mo- 

vhat  It  can  do  to  paraplegia  victims. 

a   (paralysis  of  the  lower  half  of 

Is  a  life-long  affliction.     It  springs 

severed  spinal  cord.     It's  beyond  aid 

grafting  surgery.     For  once  the 

nerve   cables   are   cut.   they   will 

together  again 

:ham's    paraplegics    seemed    to    be 

>e  black  moods  quite  a  tussle  when 

led  on   them      The  shock  of  their 

i|ijury — the  most  devastating  of  the 

beginning  to  lose  its  crushing  waN 

Bel|ii;  bed  ridden  and  wheel  chair  rid- 

iven  them  plenty  of  time  to  think. 

reached  a  state  of  balance.     They 

■cl  themselves  for  the  stern  realities 

disheartening  futures. 


STOirr  ANCHOR 


drew  strength  from  the  feeling  they 

their  own:  that  they  had  a  stout 

the  home  folks. 

now  know  that  anchor  was  made 

And  it  sure  looks  weak  and  inept 

up  and  down  on  troubled  waters. 

led  Public  Law  144.    Under  It  they. 

hospitalized,  maimed,  and  disabled 

cant  get  a  red  cent  more  than  $20 

if  they  are  unmarried  and  without 


d  heard  tell  that  things  would  be 
or  the  vets  in  this  war.  They  were 
ieve  that  they  could  look  forward 
t  future:  a  future  in  which  they 
aeccme  paupers  because  of  the  in- 
of  their  beloved  country. 

le  these  promises  seemed  the  real 

I'lth  the  pensions  they  were  draw- 

and  Navy  hospitals  they  could 

It  would  give  them  a  nice  stake 

were  released  from  hospital  care. 

have  a  cushion  against  the  un- 

i|ipetition  they'd  meet  in  the  able- 

jr  market.    They  could  defray  the 

inditioning  their  homes     You  see. 

-  ?hair    existence    calls    for    ramps. 

1 -rails,   enlarged    bathroom   doors. 

can't  buy  that  with  peanuts,  but 

urchase  it  with  full  war-disabiUty 
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MEHE  PrTTANC* 

that  was  before  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
on   took   over.     When   It  did.   and 
144  automatically  became  opera- 
pensions  were  abruptly  shaved  to 
tance  of  68  cents  a  day, 

patients    are    far    from    being 
n.    Bravely  they  have  tried  not  to 
t  It's  bringing  a  defeated  look  to 
Anxieties  and  fears,  felt  only  par- 
have  swelled  alarmingly, 
Jap  alike  tried  to  accomplish  that 
with  bullets.    Cur  national  legis- 
nt  to  the  plight  of  our  sick 
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and  disabled  veterans,  bit  the  target  with  an 
evil  law.  On  the  battlefield  these  68-cenU-a- 
day  veterans  scored  brilliant  victories,  pre- 
serving law  and  order.  Back  on  American 
soil  they  have  been  crushed  and  humbled  by 
their  own  lawmakers.  That's  irony  for  you. 
What  can  you  do  about  it?  Plenty  You 
can  go  back  to  writing  letters.  Write  3rour 
Congressman  and  tell  him  how  wrong  Public 
Law  144  is.  Remember  bow  you  bombarded 
these  broken  heroes  with  letters  when  they 
were  still  heroes  to  you?  Well.  Just  a  small 
fraction  of  that  correspondence  now  will 
make  them  feel  like  heroes  aguin. 


One  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Greek 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  F.  KNOWUND 

or  c  \LiroRNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fnday.  April  19  *  legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr,  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  P.  Economou  Goura.';.  coun- 
selor of  the  Greek  Embassy  at  Washing- 
ton. D,  C.  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  or.e  hundredth  anniversary 
of  Greek  independence  on  March  23, 
1946, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Greece  has  been  from  the  dawn  of  history 
the  cradle  of  freedom  and  democratic  ideas. 
There  grew  and  spread  all  over  the  world 
the  transcendent  concepts  of  lofty  moral 
values  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  pres- 
ent civilization  and  give  meaning  and  worth 
to  human  life. 

And  there,  upon  this  small  spot  in  the 
Mediterranean,  have  been  confronted  all  who 
have  sought  to  deprive  the  world  of  these 
priceless  values. 

Thermopylae.  Marathon,  and  Salamls  are 
outstanding  reminders. 

There  again  in  modern  times  In  a  small 
monastery  a  Greek  bishop  raised  on  the  25th 
of  March  1821  a  banner,  symbol  and  signal 
of  the  Greek  revolution.  This  banner  em- 
bodied the  very  soul  of  the  nation  which, 
rising  a^sa  single  man.  fought  for  freedom 
and  gained  Its  Independence  after  unequal 
and  desperate  struggle. 

There  aga.n  after  120  years  a  new  and 
powerful  Invader  with  all  its  modern  mech- 
anized might  tried  to  subjugate  this  small 
country  and  to  extinguish  the  sacred  flame 
of  freedom  which  Greece  kept  burning  for 
thousands  of  years 

Faithful  to  their  traditions  and  their  cher- 
ished principles.  Greeks  of  today  faced  again 
as  a  single  man  the  Invader  In  the  most 
incredible,  most  unequal  but  also  the  most 
unyielding  struggle  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. 

And  this  small  country  showed  to  the 
world  that  It  knew  how  to  die  in  defense 
of  the  ideals  which  were  entrusted  to  it  by 
centuries  of  history  and  glory. 

The  world  saw  new  Marathons  with  other 
names:  Argyrocastro.  Corytsa,  Klisoura. 
Tepelenl — unknown  spots  which  will  find  a 
place  in  history. 

Greece's  sacrifice  was  not  In  vain.  It  con- 
Ulbuted  greatly  to  the  final  victory  of  the 
United  Nations. 

The  official  records  of  the  German  Army 
General  Staff  Introduced  at  the  Nurenberg 
trial  prove  that  Creek  fight  threw  the  Ger- 


man war  machinery  off  balance  and  the  sub- 
sequent delay.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Ger- 
man General  Staff  Itself,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  German  attack 
upon  Russia 

I  am  one  of  those  who  lived  In  this  small 
country  during  all  those  hard  years  of  blood 
and  tears:  one  of  those  who  experienced  the 
totalitarian  tyranny  and  terror;  one  of 
those  «ho  were  imprisoned  by  the  Invaders, 
and  so  I  am  In  a  po.<«ition  to  know  that 
Greek  indomitable  spirit  In  Its  full  connota- 
tion of  all  that  Is  t>eautlful.  precious,  and 
noble,  which  will  never  tarnish 

The  United  Nations  have  In  Greece  deeply 
rooted  in  the  soul  of  every  Greek  the  strong- 
est bulwark  against  the  dark  forces  of  tyranny 
which  culd  threaten  to  shake  the  very 
f  ur.tl.it:  t;s  of  Civilization  Her  devotion  tc 
the  cause  of  freedom  is  as  ancient  as  the 
world  and  will  last  as  long  as  Greece  lasts. 

Tcd.»i  Greece  commemorates  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Its  In- 
dependence day  amongst  ruins,  sickness,  and 
suffering.  She  has  the  sad  privilege  of  being 
the  most  devastated  country  in  Europe,  But 
she  looks  with  confidence  toward  the  fu- 
ture. She  Is  deeply  convinced  that  she  will 
be  not  left  alone  by  the  great  allies  in  her 
tremendous  task  of  reconstruction  and  that 
the  fulfillment  of  the  Indispensable  condi- 
tions of  her  economic  and  political  life,  that 
Is  her  very  existence,  will  be  assurred.  as  well 
as  will  be  assured  the  prevalence  of  the  prin- 
ciples for  which  Greece  fought :  Freedom  and 
Justice. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  P.  McGranery  at 
Graduating   Exercises   of  the  FBI   Na- 
tional Academy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

or  NFVAr* 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  19  < legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr,  McCARRAN,  Mr.  President,  at 
the  graduating  exerci.^es  of  the  thirty- 
fir.st  session  of  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy, on  March  29.  1946.  the  Hon.  James 
P.  McGranery.  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General,  delivered  an  address  very  much 
in  keeping  with  and  very  appropriate  to 
the  work  of  that  National  Academy. 
Therefore.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that 
the  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  address  the 
thirty-first  graduating  class  of  the  FBI  Na- 
tional Academy.  You  h.nve  spent  12  weeks 
In  arduous  but  most  profitable  study  In  the 
very  latest  In  law-enforcement  techniques. 
For  many  of  you  it  meant  great  personal  sac- 
rifice to  ccme  here  to  Washington.  You 
have  worked  hard.  The  knowledge  that  you 
have  gained  will  more  than  compensate  you 
for  the  time  and  effort  that  you  have  ex- 
pended 

Director  Hoover  and  his  magnificent  or- 
ganization have  gained  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  confidence  of  the  American  people. 
Their  courage,  their  devotion  tc  duty,  and 
their  scientific  methods  of  crime  detection 
have  made  the  agents  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  the  most  highly  respected 
law-enforcement  officers  in  the  world  among 
law -r.  biding  people  and  the  most  feared  and 
dreaded  ones  among  members  of  the  under- 
world. 
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By  attending  the  National  Police  Academy 
and  by  successfully  completing  Its  course  of 
instructions,  you  now  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
I  congratulate  you. 

Law  enforcement — In  fact,  all  America — 
owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Director  Hoover 
for  his  foreslfiht  and  action  In  founding  the 
academy  in  1935.  He  saw  the  need  for  this 
course  of  training  and  set  about  to  meet  that 
need.  The  rich  contribution  of  the  academy 
to  our  American  life  is  unparalleled  In  the 
entire  law-enforcement  field. 

Your  profession  Is  no  longer  local  In  na- 
ttire.  It  is  truly  international  In  scope.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  graduates  of  this  great  In- 
stitution are  those  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  from  foreign  nations,  and  from  a 
number  of  Territorial  possessions,  I  am  told 
that  in  your  own  class  there  are  representa- 
tives from  33  States.  Puerto  Rico.  Canada, 
and  the  Philippines.  You  have  been  fortu- 
nate in  your  associations  with  the  FBI. 
Today  should  mark  only  the  beginning  of 
your  close  comradeship  with  this  fine  organ- 
ization and  with  fellow  officers  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world. 

You  have  finished  your  course  of  training. 
Today  you  go  home.  But  to  what?  Opti- 
mism Is  a  noble  virtue,  but  It  can  be  fatal 
If  we  allow  It  'lO  blind  us  to  the  actual  facts 
of  crime  Today,  as  you  return  to  your  re- 
spective communities,  you  face  the  greatest 
fight  in  your  collective  careers.  And  it  is  a 
fight  which  you  mu.st  win  if  we  are  to  spare 
the  America  of  tomorrow  the  shame  and 
degradation  of  crime.  A  wave  of  criminality, 
following  in  the  wake  of  war.  is  now  sweep- 
ing the  land. 

Last  year  all  States  but  two  reported  an 
Increase  in  crime.  Sorious  offenses  rose  12.4 
percent,  the  greatest  Increase  during  the  15 
years  Nation-wide  crime  figures  have  been 
tabulated  by  the  FBI.  Over  1,500.000  major 
crimes  were  committed,  not  to  mention  the 
additional  millions  of  less  serious  offenses. 

But  this  Is  not  all.  Perhaps  the  most 
startling  thing  about  crime  last  year,  aside 
from  Its  sheer  magnitude,  was  the  part 
played  in  it  by  youth— by  young  people  not 
yet  old  enough  to  vote.  The  predominant 
criminal,  from  the  standpoint  of  frequency 
of  arrest,  was  not  the  hardened  convict  of 
middle  age  who  has  been  In  and  out  of  prison 
time  and  again.  He  was  rather  the  youth 
of  17. 

Are  we.  as  the  adults  of  today,  to  turn  our 
backs  upon  youth — ujxDn  the  generation 
which  will  run  America  tomorrow?  Hitler 
and  others  of  his  ilk  recognized  the  value  of 
youth  to  their  causes  and  molded  it  to  fit 
their  diabolical  purposes.  Surely,  in  a  great 
democracy,  v.e  cannot  afford  to  temporize — 
We  cannot  fail  our  children  It  is  a  supreme 
challenge:  It  Is  one  which  will  test  the  best 
that  is  in  you. 

Police  and  other  law-enforcement  cfflcers 
have  faced  dire  challenges  before.  We  well 
remember  the  early  1930's,  when  criminals 
ran  rampant  throughout  the  land— when 
kidnaping  was  the  scourge  of  every  American 
home.  Law  enforcement  was  put  to  the  test. 
but  with  the  able  leadership  of  Director 
Hoover  it  came  through. 

The  tragic  war  through  which  we  have  Just 
passed  likewise  tested  your  mettle.  Faced 
with  insufficient  appropriations  and  man- 
power, many  agencies  had  a  difficult  struggle. 
But  again  they  came  through  and  did  a 
superb  Job  of  protecting  the  home  front 
against  insidious  enemies  who  might  have 
nullified  right  here  In  America  the  heroic 
deeds  of  our  armed  forces  abroad. 

Today's  fight  can  be  won  if  we  are  deter- 
mined to  win  it  and  will  pay  the  price.  It 
win  not  be  easy.  Hard  work,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  full  cooperation  with  others — 
these  and  much  more  will  be  necessary. 

You  cannot  do  the  Job  alone.  You  must 
solicit  and  win  the  aid  of  law-abiding  citi- 
zens everywhere.  Fighting  crime  is  their  re- 
sponslbillty  as  well  as  yours.    See  that  they 


understand  your  problems;  be  alert  to  obtain 
their  good  will  and  lull  cooperation  in  fight- 
ing the  menace  which  threatens  our  land. 

Training  is  also  a  powerful  weapon  at  your 
conunand.  Here  at  the  hands  of  the  FBI 
you  have  received  expert  instruction  in  your 
chosen  field.  Let  this  be  only  the  beginning. 
Be  eager  in  your  desire  to  share  your 
knowledge  with  others. 

And  then  I  would  mention  the  imporUnce 
of  keeping  your  own  houses  clean.  Nothing 
weakens  your  attack — nothing  cuts  down 
your  effectiveness — so  much  as  crookedness 
and  corruption  within  the  ranks  of  your 
profession.  Don't  blacken  the  good  name 
of  law  enforcement  by  acts  which  can  bring 
nothing  but  dishonor  and  shame  upon  you 
or  your  department.  You  represent  the 
majesty  of  the  law  in  your  community. 
Yours  is  a  position  of  trust.    Don't  violate  it. 

As  you  go  back  to  your  homes  In  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  world.  1  wish  you 
great  success.  The  future  is  ycurs,  I  can 
think  of  nothing  better  than  to  commend 
to  you  the  motto  of  the  FBI  which  you  have 
already  come  to  know  and  respect,  "Fidelity, 
bravery,  Integrity." 


The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SIiJ<IATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr,  LANGER,  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Mobile 
(Ala,)  Register  a  critici.<;m  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway.  Therefore,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  that  newspaper.  It  had  crit- 
icized the  Detroit  News  for  advocating 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway.  I  sent  the 
article  from  the  Mobile  Register  to  the 
Detroit  News.  In  an  editorial  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand  the  Detroit  News  has 
replied  to  the  article  in  the  Mobile  Reg- 
ister. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reply  of  the  Detroit  News  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  may  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Mobile  Register  answer  the  argu- 
ment made  by  the  Detroit  News,  if  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FOR   THE   INFORMATION    OF   DOt.'BTERS 

The  letter  box  today  includes  a  letter  from 
Senator  Lancer,  of  North  Dakota,  who  quotes 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Mobile  Register, 
which  in  turn  quotes  and  challenges  an  edi- 
torial from  the  News  of  last  February  25, 

This  becomes  involved.  However,  our 
present  editorial  is  by  way  of  being  a  reply 
both  to  Senator  Lancer  s  kind  letter  and  to 
the  Register's  not-so-kind  comment  on  our 
previous  editorial. 

What  the  Register  objects  to  is  this  state- 
ment: "There  can  be  no  real  doubt  that  the 
(St,  Lawrence  seaway)  project's  contribution 
to  over-all  national  welfare  would  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  opposing  interests  at 
least  as  much  as  it  could  possibly  take  away." 

The  Register  says  this  proposition  is 
widely,  vigorously,  and  flatly  challenged. 
■We  won't  quarrel  with  that. 

The  seaway  has  been  urged,  in  vain,  by 
seven  successive  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  a  record  unequaled  and  unap- 
proached  In  American  legislative  annals.  For 
much  more  than  a  generation.  It  has  been 


blocked  In  Congress  by  the  coalition  of  op- 
posing Interests  referred  to.  whose  time, 
energy,  and  money,  naturally  have  not  been 
spent  Just  for  the  fun  of  It. 

Naturally  these  Interests  have  challenged 
the  quoted  proposition,  widely.  vi^Lorously. 
and  flatly:  also  Interminably  and.  at  times 
and  as  to  some  of  them,  cynically  and  men- 
daciously. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Register's  significant 
fact  that  the  News  forgot  to  introduce  sup- 
porting evidence. 

Here  we  are  stumped,  indeed,  not  by  lack 
of  evidence  but  by  the  volume  of  it. 

Tills  question  of  the  seaway's  potential 
contribution  to  national  welfare  and  its  ef- 
fects on  this  or  that  regional  or  Industrial 
Interest  has  been  the  subject  of  more  official 
studies  and  reports  than  even  we  can  re- 
mcmbfr. 

The  statement  the  Register  objects  to  Is  a 
fair  summation  of  these  studies  and  reports, 
on  the  basis  of  which  the  mentioned  dis- 
tinguished Jilry  of  seven  sviccessive  Presidents 
formed  its  Judgment,  These  Presidents — 
Democrats  and  Republlcr.ns,  easterners,  mid- 
dle westerners,  and  far  westerners — looked 
upon  the  seaway  in  the  light  of  this  evidence 
and  found  It  good. 

If  the  Nipws  has  forgotten  to  Introduce 
the  evidence,  it  is  perhaps  also  because  the 
whole  history  of  the  United  States  might 
be  adduced  as  pertinent. 

The  seaway  is  both  a  power  and  a  navi- 
gation project. 

As  a  power  project.  It  will  produce  more 
hydroelectric  energy  than  TV  A,  at  a  lower 
cast. 

As  a  navigation  project,  it  has  no  parallel: 
the  flooding  out  of  50  miles  of  St.  Lawrence 
rapids  will  add  all  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
seacoast  of  the  United  States,  bringing 
low-cost  ocean  transportation  to  the  heart 
of  the  continent. 

Has  the  Register  heard  of  any  addition  to 
the  national  power  supply,  of  equal  or  even 
remotely  comparable  efficiency,  that  has  not 
proved  i)eneflcial? 

TVA  has  benefited  even  its  most  Inveterate 
fornrer  foe.  the  Alabama  Power  Co..  which 
now  sells  more  power,  more  cheaply,  and 
also  more  profitably  than  before. 

Has  the  Register  heard  of  any  comparable 
Improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  national 
transportation  that  has  failed  to  benefit  the 
Nation  in  Its  every  part?  The  Panama  Canal? 
New  York  Harbor?  The  very  railroads  that 
serve  New  York  and  Mobile? 

Would  any  of  us  be  bette-  off  without 
them? 

The  whole  history  of  the  United  States  la 
proof  that  more  and  cheaper  power  begets 
uses  for  still  more  power:  that  better  trans- 
portation begets  more  trade  for  all  and  the 
need  for  more  transportation. 

The  seaway  will  make  a  greater  and  more 
prosperous  United  States,  of  which  Mobile 
and  the  Register,  in  case  they  have  forgotten, 
are  still  a  part. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  P.  McGranery 
Before  the  Catholic  Parent-Teachers 
Association  of  DeoTer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAT  McQARRAN 

OF   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UIHTED  STATES 

Friday,  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  McCARRAN,  Mr,  President,  on 
March  21,  1946,  there  was  delivered  by 
the  Honorable  James  P.  McGranery.  As- 
sistant to  the  Attorney  General,  a  very 
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Uftle  reluctant   to  offer   my   views 
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not  lo  heed  tiu  cry  of  the  child 

phrased,  as  it  might  well  be — in 

I   Henry  Adam.s;  'It  was  not  my 

a  crime,  it  was  not  mine  alone." 

lar  to  all  of  us  is  the  statement 

juoted:  "There  are  no  delinquent 

ly  delinquent  parents  " 

rtment.  of  course,  can  well  be  ex- 

nciude  schools  and  a  delinquent 

A  combination  of  all  three  ua- 

«  ontr.butes  to  the  unhappy  state 

who  had  strayed  from  his  broth- 

cjjoperation  of  all  three  must    (;e 

linquency  is  not  to  become  more 

widespread  during  these   postwar 

ustmenl. 

t  know  that  the  responsib.Iity  of 

tremendous  as  it  is  happy      The 

ted   to  our  care  may   have  ca- 

{reatness — gocd   or   evil      Dunn? 

live  years,  before  the  schools 

rs  of  his  day.  many  of  his  habits 

•s  will  be  formed.     We  who  love 

X)y    blue    have    feared    lest    h:3 

be    interrupted    by    an    angel 


as 

riist 


fo  inat 
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of  the  little  beys  who  have  no 

;io  toy  dog.  no  trundle  bed?    The 

and    the    influence    which    sur- 

may  bar  them  from  the  s:de  of 


<  ren    who    share    three    or    four 
tfns  with  two  or  even  three  other 

up  without  the  most  elemen- 
It   is   hard,   indeed,   for   their 

<  eveiop  in  these  children  a  sense 

an.d    morality       A    child    whose 

es  are  his  only  possessions  can 

)gnize  property  rights;   but  it  is 

to  teach  him  this  idea  or  other 

social    concepts.      The    child    who 

little  world  of  filth  and  squalor. 

adequate  diet,  adequate  sivelter. 

clblhing.    IS    not    necessarily    mal- 

evefci  when  he  seems  a  bit  resentful. 

children    who    are    born    into 

itehally  more  secure  may   in  their 

of  either  the  overindulgence 

t  of  parents,  become  estranged 


.•pies    of    child    psychology    and 

ne  which   must   guide   parents 

Ibarly  phrased  by  His  Holiness  la 

o   newly   married   coviples   wlien 


lishment  you  mete  out.  proceeds 

lulse  of  the  moment,  from  blind 

<ss    feelings,   ycu   will   generally 

ves  to  be  arbitraiy.  incoherent. 

even  unjust  and  inopportune 

mpment  you  do  not   feel  master 

put    the   punishment  off   to   a 

ter  hour." 


The  Pope  warned  agclnst  doing  anything 
that  would  lessen  one's  authority  toward 
children,  such  as  nagging.  He  urged  that 
father  and  mother  show  no  difference  in  their 
treatment  cf  their  children,  as  the  latter 
would  soon  learn  to  play  one  parent  against 
the  other.  He  counseled  in  his  wisdom 
that,  although  authority  must  be  manifest 
from  babyhood,  it  should  ever  be  'authority 
born  of  love." 

Much  harm  can  be  done  to  the  child  be- 
fore it  reaches  school  age.  but  even,  nay, 
especially,  when  a  child  is  old  eiv  iish  to 
attend  school,  he  needs  si:  •  on  of 

home  and  school  as  vour  strive 

for 

The  Increase  of  delinquency  during  the 
war  years  cannot  be  blamed  completely  on 
the  war.  Rather,  as  one  educator  has  well 
expressed  it.  "Wartime  conditions  •  •  • 
pr<jvlde  a  fertile  field  in  which  latent  social 
tendencies  could  manifest  themselves." 
Modern  warfait  t  the  battle  front  into 

the    heme.    ei:>.  d    it.*,    stability,    made 

more  tenuous  the  lamily  ties.  In  many  fam- 
ilies one  parent  was  in  military  serv:ce  and 
the  other  in  defense  work.  The  "latchkey" 
children  were  free  to  find  their  own  amuse- 
ment on  the  street  corners  or  with  the 
"neighborhcod  gangs"  During  these  years 
divorces  multiplied:  and  in  the  months  since 
they  have  agirn  increased  and  multiplied. 
A  child's  personal  interpretation  cf  his  total 


life  excerleiy 


es  is  necefsarily  biased  bv  the 


lack  of  wholesome  family  life  resulting  from 
a  broken  heme. 

For  the  old  essential  elements  of  success- 
ful parenthood  have  not  changed  even 
though  we  find  them  described  n  technical 
terms  bv  psychologists  and  srcial  workers 
today.  If  the  father  and  mother  have  Rcod 
moral  character,  reasonable  intelligence, 
emotional  stability,  and  sincere  love  for  their 
children,  then  they  will  be  aware  of  their 
children's  requirements.  Insofar  as  they 
understand  themselves,  thev  will  understand 
and  guide  their  children. 

It  Is  Irue  that:  "All  children  wander  with 
the  truant,  time,"  but  It  rests  with  the  par- 
ents whether  their  children  will  wander 
closer  to  God  or  farther  awaV  from  His  wel- 
cominr;  arms. 

If  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  illumines  the  home, 
if  a  proper  .self-(  iscipline  is  learned  there, 
children  go  forth  strong  and  direct  to  meet 
a  changing  world. 

The  influence  of  such  parents  cannot  be 
limited  within  the  walls  of  their  home,  how- 
ever, if  they  are  truly  conscious  of  their  duty 
to  their  children.  For  it  is  also  their  respon- 
sibility to  cooperate  with  the  school  authori- 
ties and  to  make  sure  of  the  kind  ol  disci- 
pline, the  kind  of  educational  stimulus,  the 
kind  of  reli"tcus  training  offered  there. 

Their  children's  v.jmpanions  are  their  con- 
cern, too  And  if.  of  necessity,  these  com- 
panions must  be  drawn  from  among  those 
whose  home  environment  is  not  as  fortu- 
nate, then  the  right-tblnkirg  parents  must 
Join  with  educators,  social  workers,  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  religious  authorities  to 
remedy  community  conditions. 

By  united  influence  a  well-rcunded  com- 
munity prosram  m  certain  .ities  can  be 
made  universal  in  our  communities  If  the 
plan  is  coordinated,  it  will  achieve,  step  by 
step,  a  permanent  reduction  of  the  number  cf 
our  youth  who  will  n-  ed  cu-ative  care  In  the 
Juvenile  courts 

The  religious  forces  of  each  communltv 
must  be  enterprising  and  active  in  leader- 
ship, seeking  adult  interest  and  translating 
it  into  concrete  activity.  The  fourth  R. 
religion,  should  be  taught  as  a  part  of  the 
school  curriculum:  It  necessary,  by  the  "re- 
leased time  plan  " 

School  authorities  should  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  discipline.  The  popular 
(and  soon  to  be  outmoded)  philosophy,  "Ltt 
the  child  express  himself."  shculd  be  chtnged 
to.  "Let  the  child  be  taught  to  express  himself 
correctly." 


The  homes  of  all  should  be  protected 
through  adequate  economic  mearures:  the 
payment  of  a  living  wage,  adequate  housing, 
low-cost  health  care,  and  h  fpitalizalion. 

Recreational  facilities  with  proper  super- 
vision on  playgrounds  and  in  neigl  borhood 
clubs  should  be  established  and  supported  in 
each  district  with  programs  planned  to  sup- 
plement home  life  and  not  to  Fubstitute 
for  it 

Newspapers,  magazines,  movies,  redlo  pro- 
grams and  stage  producticis  should  elimi- 
nate stories  of  obscene  conduct  and  those 
glamorizing  the  principals  in  divorce  and 
criminal  cases. 

R'.gidly  and  consistently,  public  places  of 
entertainment  and  of  rffreshment  should  be 
supers  ised  and  penalized  for  oHenset  against 
mini  rs. 

Pu'o'.ic  and  private  agencies  should  provide 
any  iv  d  to  old  or  new  families  with- 

out di-  i'lon  again-^t  thote  who  happen 

to  fall  within  the  clasrlficalion  lat>eled  "mi- 
nority groups." 

If  this  t\j/e  of  program  had  been  in  ellect 
durin?  the  decades  Just  past,  the  arithmetic 
of  Juvenile  delinquency  today  might  not  be 
as  traiiic  as  It  is.  For  today  21  percent  of  all 
arrests  are  cf  persons  under  21, 

"Tv.enty-cne  percent  of  all  arrests  arc  ot 
persons  under  21,  More  persons  aged  17  are 
arresied  than  In  any  other  age  group.  Those 
under  21  years  of  age  represent  15  percent  of 
all  nurdere;8.  38  percent  of  all  robbers.  51 
percent  cf  all  burglars.  34  percent  ol  all 
thieves,  26  percent  of  all  arsonists,  t2  percent 
of  all  car  thieves,  and  30  percent  of  all  rapists, 
"T.ie  wh  ;le  problem  becomes  more  serious 
whsn  we  observe  the  shocking  spectacle  ot 
the  rise  in  youth  offenders  during  the  war 
year«.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  now  be- 
coming the  postgraduates  of  crime  and  are 
committing  the  more  despicable  offenses 
The  arrests  of  girls  under  18  years  of  age  have 
Increased  193  percent  since  the  last  peace- 
time year  cf  ID,  9.  while  arrests  of  boys  under 
18  years  ol  a^e  have  increased  48  p?rcent  for 
homicide,  70  percent  for  rape,  o9  percent  for 
robbery,  72  percent  for  assault.  £5  percent  for 
auto  thefts,  and  101  percent  for  drunkenness 
and  drivirg  while  into.xicated.  " 

The  rising  tide  of  Juvenile  delinquency  has 
causcJ  the  Dtpartment  of  Justice  lo  lake 
vital  and  effective  preventive  measures  on  a 
national  scale.  The  Attorney  General  re- 
cently pp:iointed  an  advisory  panel  on  Juve- 
nile delinquency  problems  The  membership 
of  this  panel  includes  outstanding  educators, 
churchmen,  and  other  citizens  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  youth  of  the  Nation  You  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  Monsignor  Flan- 
agan, of  the  lamed  Boys  Town,  is  one  of  the 
most  active  members  of  the  panel.  At  a  re- 
cent meeting  this  group,  after  emphaslzin'* 
the  vital  need  for  enlightened  cooperation  of 
public  and  private  agencies.  National.  State. 
and  local,  set  up  a  specific  agenda  for  consid- 
eration of  larger  and  more  representative 
conference  planned  within  the  near  future 
Most  of  ycu  are  familiar  with  the  11  points 
cf  this  agenda: 

"1.  The  establishment  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  an  interdepartmental  committee 
to  make  possible  the  current  interchange  ol 
information  and  material  relating  to  the  va- 
rious Federal  programs  and  to  improve  and 
implement  the  many  relationships  which  the 
Federal  Government,  through  its  agencies 
has  with  the  States  and  localities  and  pri- 
vate grcuDs  working  in  the  field  of  Juvenile- 
delin;,uency  problems. 

"2  Ma::e  recommendations  with  reference 
to  If  :;  dealing  v.nh  or  relating  to  Juve- 

nih  ,  lency  problems. 

"3  Rev-uinmend  the  organ;z.illon  or  con- 
tinuation in  the  community  of  councils  com- 
posed o:  governmental  and  private  agencies 
lo  encourage  cocp-ration  in  the  field  cf  Juve- 
nile-delinquency problems. 

"4,  The  development  of  specific  recommen- 
dations respecting  standards  for  the  creation 
and   operation   of   correctional    Instltuliona 
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and  establlBliment  of  minimum  qualifications 
for  probation  and  parole  officers  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  probation  and  parole. 

"5,  The  improvement  of  Federal.  Slate, 
county,  and  local  detention  facilities  for 
children. 

"6.  Creation  In  county  and  municipal  po- 
lice departments  of  special  bureaus  for  the 
handling  of  Juvenile  delinquency  problems 
and  recommendations  relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  police  facilities  and  tf  chniques, 
and  the  training  of  personnel. 

"7.  Recommeadalions  relating  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  commimlly  recreation  facul- 
ties. 

"8.  Recommendations  relating  to  facili- 
ties such  as  schools,  playprounds.  housing 
projects,  etc..  in  connection  with  Federal, 
Stale,  and  local  building  pro^ranis. 

"9.  Specific  recommendations  lor  partici- 
pation by  the  luveniles  themselves  In  all  ap- 
propriate programs  developed  for  their  ben- 
efit. In  order  lo  aicertain.  from  the  children 
themselves,  their  actual  needs  and  to  Instill 
in  them  a  sense  of  responsibllitr  for  the  so- 
lution of  their  own  problems. 

"10.  Development  and  training  of  volun- 
teer lenderehlp. 

"11.  Emphasis  on  parents'  responsibility  In 
relation   to   Juvenile-delinquency   problems." 

A  study  of  these  11  points  shows  the  rec- 
ognition by  the  panel  of  the  necessity  for 
reemphasii  of  moral  and  spiritual  values. 
In  the  youth  of  our  country  lies  the  hope  of 
Us  future  and  the  guidance  of  cur  youth 
tcKlay,  as  always,  must  be  the  church,  the 
fchooi   and  the  home. 

A  child  coming  into  this  world  and  beicre 
It  Is  marred  by  material  conditions  of  the 
world  as  we  have  made  It  has  a  yearning  for 
happiness  here  and  for  happiness  ever  after 
In  the  arms  of  its  eternal  Father.  We  can 
determine  whether  this  natural  longing  of 
a  child  will  continue  m  its  natural  harmony 
instead  ol  being  translated  Into  mere  rest- 
lessness of  spirit  charactertlstic  of  the  de- 
linquent child. 

For  as  I  have  stated  before,  there  are  no 
delinquent  children.  We  alone  are  delin- 
quent. Children  today  are  not  unlike  the 
children  of  1900  years  ago. 

The  plea  so  t>eauflfully  phrased  by  Mary 
Dixon  Thayer  is  the  prayer  of  any  child. 
We  can  make  it  the  prayer  of  every  child. 

"Dear  God.  I  wish  I  could  have  been 

Among  those  girls  and  boys 
You  called  to  come  and  talk  with  ycu 

And  who  left  all  their  toys. 
And  ran  and  climbed  up  on  your  knee 

And  held  your  hand,  and  sat 
Around  you.  learning  lovely  things — 

I  wiJh  I  had  done  that! 
But  God!  I  know  that  even  now 

I  can  get  close  to  you. 
I  know  you  still  love  children— Yes 

Indeed;  I  know  you  do. 
And  so  I  often  slip  away 
Into  the  church  and  kneel 
Down  at  the  altar  where  you  are, 

And  tell  you  all  I  feel. 
I  cannot  see  your  face,  and  yet 

I  know  that  you  are  there. 
1  know  I'm  Just  as  close  to  ycu 

As  all  those  children  were!" 


Must  Restrict  Future  Flight  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  15,  1946 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    Oklahoma,      Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  this  House  al- 


most unanimously  voted  to  substantially 
increase  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  now 
serving  or  who  shall  hereafter  serve  in 
the  armed  forces. 

This  was  done,  I  am  sure,  on  the  the- 
ory that  the  increase,  ranging  from  50 
percent  raise  in  pay  of  buck  privates  to 
30  percent  increase  for  sergeants,  will 
be  a  mighty  factor  not  only  in  raising  the 
morale  of  the  Army  but  in  the  determi- 
nation of  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
Army  and  Navy  mu-st  make  every  reason- 
able effort  to  raise  a  peacetime  army 
without  having  to  resort  to  a  peiicetime 
draft.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  that 
proposal,  as  I  stated  at  the  time  the  bill 
was  pending. 

At  that  time  I  also  discussed  .some  of 
the  inequalities  between  Army  officers 
and  the  enlisted  men.  Now  I  desire  to 
discuss  one  matter  in  particular  that 
ought  to  receive  the  immediate  and  care- 
ful attention  of  this  Congress.  I  refer 
to  the  50-perccnt  additional  fly:.ng  pay 
given  cflacers  of  the  armed  force?  during 
the  war  and  just  previous  thereto.  This  . 
Congress,  in  order  to  encourage  aviation, 
allowed  the  50-percent  increased  flying 
pay.  It  was  justified  then.  All  honor  to 
the  gallant  aviators  who  made  such  ef- 
fective contribution  to  the  war.  But 
with  an  overabundance  of  well-trained 
aviators,  many  of  whom  are  anxious  to 
remain  in  the  Army  and  who  are  being 
told  there  is  no  place  to  be  found  for 
them,  it  is  a  gross  extravagance,  indefen- 
sible, and  utterly  absurd  to  continue  the 
50  percent  flying  pay  now. 

Moreover,  it  is  known  that  too  many 
Army  officers  are  abusing  this  extra 
flight-pay  privilege.  I  have  in  mind,  for 
example,  several  Army  ofiBcers.  some  of 
whom  are  now  stationed  here  and  officing 
in  the  Pentagon  Building,  who  make  a 
practice  of  going  to  Florida,  or  ehewhere, 
fishing  almost  every  week  end. — By  so 
doirg  they  get  in  their  minimum  number 
of  flying  hours.  It  is  reportec.  to  me, 
upon  what  I  feel  is  excellent  authority, 
that  some  high-ranking  ofBcers  actually 
draw  flying  pay  for  sleeping  on  the  plane 
while  a  young  lieutenant  sits  at  the 
controls. 

With  the  enormous  debt  of  $27^,000,- 
OCO  COO  facing  us.  for  which  generations 
yet  unborn  must  pay,  this  flying-pay 
matter  has  reached  a  point  v/here.  in 
some  instances,  it  could  be  cla;;sified  as 
a  racket.  We  must  not  only  stop  .«:uch 
abuses,  but  we  must  stop  the  extra  flight 
pay  except  possibly  to  oflBcers  who  are 
assigned  to  regular  or  hazardous  flying. 
In  so  doing  we  can  make  a  sizable  con- 
tribution to  the  long  over-due  pay  raise 
to  the  enlisted  men  of  the  armed  forces. 


Tribute  to  Texas  Servicemen  by  Hon.  Tom 
Connally,  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tJNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HILL.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
hvered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Connally  1  before  the  Texas  A.  & 
M.  Club  in  Washington,  on  San  Jacinto 
Day,  April  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Texas  A.  &  M,  men.  and 
'  distinguished  guests,  on  this  Easter  Sunday 
afternoon,  we  are  gathered  In  this  historic 
r  emorial  service  to  honor  Texas  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  men  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  and  poured  out  their 
Ufeblood  in  World  Wars  I  and  II.  ,  We  pay 
our  tribute  ot  admiration  and  affection  (or 
their  gallantry  and  heroism. 

No  poor  words  of  mine  can  carry  the  sweep 
and  tenderness  of  the  majesty  of  their  mag- 
nificent service  to  their  beloved  country  and 
to  their  fellow  men.  Their  nam«»8  will  be  en- 
rolled In  the  battle  abbey  of  the  Republic, 
Their  glorious  achievements  will  enrich  the 
traditions  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

This  day  is  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  San  Jacinto, 
which  gave  to  Texas  her  Independence  as  a 
nation  and  to  her  citizens  the  liberty  and 
the  right  to  drtermine  their  institutions 
for  which  they  battled  and  struggled.  At 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  there 
were  only  about  30.000  Inhabitants  residing 
within  tht  territory  of  Texas.  The  victory 
achieved  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto 
was  the  climax  to  the  Texas  revolution 
which  had  its  flrst  armed  conflict  at  Gon- 
zales, on  October  2,  1835.     On  December   5, 

1835,  brave  Ben  Milam  had  led  his  courageous 
little  bar.d  into  San  Antonio  and  liberated 
the  people  of  that  city.  Fannin  and  his  un- 
fortunate forces  had  faced  the  tragedy  and 
heroic  martyrdom  at  Goliad.     On  March  5, 

1836.  the  embattled  occupants  of  the  Alamo 
under  the  leadership  of  Travis  and  Bonham 
and  Davey  Crockett  poured  out  their  blood 
as  a  sacred  liberation  upon  the  altar  of  free- 
dom and  inde  endence 

The  Texan  army  under  the  leadership  of 
Gen,  Sam  Houston  traveled  eastward,  re- 
cruiting forces  as  it  went.  Caravans  of  wom- 
en and  children  and  old  men  followed  the 
army  in  search  of  safety  frcra  the  horrors  ot 
invasion.  Finally  the  little  army  reached 
Harrisburg.  Pa.ssing  still  faither  to  the  east- 
ward, it  camp>ed  upon  the  banks  of  the  San 
Jacinto.  Facing  it  was  a  hostile  army  of 
1.350  men.  well  armed  and  equipped.  The 
Texans  numbered  only  800. 

Just  at  the  hour  that  I  am  now  speaking. 
General  Houston  led  his  fighting  forces  lix 
determined  attack.  The  enemy  rallied  and 
resisted  with  all  the  power  at  its  command. 
With  yells  of  "Remember  Goliad"  and  "Re- 
member the  Alamo."  the  Texans  swept  on  tcj 
victory  and  superb  triumph.  With:r  20  min- 
utes the  battle  had  come  to  ,.n  end.  The 
forces  of  the  enemy  were  scattered  and  In 
flight.  The  day  followlnc  the  batt,le.  the 
general  in  chief  of  the  enemy  was  captured 
in  hiding  and  made  a  prisoner  cf  war.  fThe 
independence  of  Texas  was  acknowledged  and 
declared.  A  new  nation  was  born.  For  9 
years.  Texas  existed  as  a  republic  until  it 
voluntarily  entered  the  Union  as  a  new  State. 

These  heroic  achievements,  entwined  with- 
in the  finest  traditions  of  Texas,  are  part  of 
the  background  of  the  Texas  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  The  college  was 
opened  70  years  ago  In  October  1876  fur  the 
training  of  young  men  in  agriculture  and  in 
engineering  and  in  militar-  science.  Before 
the  last  war  the  college  had  an  enrolled  stu- 
dent body  of  6.500,  with  a  plrnt  valued  at; 
$18,000,000,  located  upon  a  campus  of  4.000 
acres.  It  has  had  a  most  dlstinguishet*  ca- 
reer In  the  life  of  Texas  and  the  Nation. 

In  World  Wars  I  and  71.  slightly  less  thaa 
800  Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege men  made  the  supreme  sacrifice — 52  la 
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I.  and  In  World  War  II  over  700 

gave  their  lives, 
d  War  n.  the  Texas  Agricultural 
mlcal  Col'cge  gavt-  more  oScers  to 
)f  the  United  States  than  any  other 

liege,  ezoMdlng  In  numbers  West 


The  Zionist  Movemsnt 


'.levements  of  its  sons  have 

.,-  ^ lied  the  thrilling  and  com- 

tory  of  the  State  of  Texas  and  ol 

hllc.      They     have     magnificently 

I   the   martial   chapters  o*   Texas 

Today  we  salute  them.    Today  we 

their  last  resting  places  tokens  of 

.  and  admiration,  and  reverence. 

<fequate    are   words   tr.   erpresn    the 

which   stir    our    hearts   or    the 

that  throb  In  our  mir.ds. 

been   well    said    that    San    Jacinto 

f  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 

by  Its  consequences,  that  Is  true. 

of  Chalons  halted  the  blighting 

AttUa  and  decreed  that  the  Huas 

deserts  of  Asia  should  not  doml- 

je      At  Tours  Charles  Martel  denied 

western  Europe  to   the  scimitar 

Koran.      In    the    English    Channel. 

vies   broke  and   scattered   Philip's 

^mada  and  turned  the  tide  of  com- 

conquest.     Wolfe,  on  the  heights 

vanquished  Montcalm  and  ended 

in   the  north      Washington's 

ions  at   York  town  drove  royal 

our  shores  and  established  the 

of  the  American  colonies.     At 

ATelUngton  sent  down  in  the  gloom 

the      Inordinate      ambition      of 

and  freed  Europe  fmm  the  rule  of 

master.     On  the  Battle  of  San 

nged  mighty  issues. 

years  of  struggle  for  liberty 
iiment — 600  years  that  flowed 
a   veins — were   challenged    on 
Df  San  Jacinto  by  another  clvtllza- 
ther  conception  of  government, 
smoke  and  the  tumult  of  battle 
'led  two  mighty  spirits — one  that 
k  to  Runuymede.  the  other  com- 
rom  the  crown  of  Charles  V. 
e  of  San  Jacinto  not  alone  gave 
ler  Independence.     It  assured  the 
development    that    has    made    a 
h.  and  progressive  Commonwealth 
6000.000    ^ouls.      It    pave    to    the 
.xt>n  .  the    mighty    territory    of    the 
brought  the  gold  fields  and  the 
es     of    California     within     the 
of  the  Union;  It  secured  to  mil- 
footsteps    are    not    yet    heard 
iphty    domain    the    blessings    of 
nstltutlons;  it  turned  the  course  of 
civilization  Into  the  Southwest: 
ling  It  to  the  distant  sea.  at  once 
he    United    States    with    Its    mar- 
urces   and   made   secure   the   na- 


hux  dred 


snot 


t   Is  the  poverty  of  phrase  and 

less  of  tongue  to  bring  to  you  a 

the    majesty    of    San    Jacinto. 

bronze    stout    enough;    where    Is 

enough;  where  Is  marble  white 

chiseled  figure  or  molded  form  to 

grandeur?     Where  can  literature 

powerful  enough;  where  can  ora- 

tongue  eloquent  enough;   where 

find  lines  lofty  enough;  where 

find  a  page  bright  enough  to  tell 

Ic  triumph  of  Houston  and  his 

gallant  army  on  the  banks  of  the 

and   of    the    lofty    souls   from 

Itural  and  Mechanical   College 

their   swords   wrought   new   and 

apters  In  the  military  annals  of 

ic  and  sealed  them  with  the  red 

life's  blood. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
«  or 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondu'j.  April  22  (lemslatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  IDif 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd  an  address 
on  the  Zioni.st  movement  delivered  by  me 
on  April  14.  1946.  before  the  Toledo.  Ohio, 
Zioni.«;t  district,  at  the  Collingwood  Ave- 
nue Temple,  in  Toledo.  Ohio. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  at  the  cut- 
set to  pay  my  personal  respects  to  Dr.  Abba 
Hillel  Silver  Rabbi  Leon  C  Feuer.  Mr  Mel- 
bourne Harris.  Mr  Lee  R.  Sack,  and  others 
of    your    •  ition    who    have    frequently 

cooperatr  .  me  on  legislative  problems. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  attend  your  meet- 
ing tonight  and  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sions of  Zionism  and  the  Palestine  situation. 

The  alms  and  philosophy  of  Zionism  are 
not  new  to  me.  I  learned  them  from  the 
greatest  of  all  American  Zionists — a  belcved 
friend  of  the  La  Follette  family — Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  Palestine 
would  now  be  populated  as  an  established 
Jewish  nation  If  others  had  heeded  his  sound 
advice  that  rapid  steps  be  taken  under  the 
Balfour  Declaration  to  colonize  and  develop 
Palestine.  To  this  day.  Justice  Brandeis  re- 
mains a  powerful  symbol  of  the  kind  of  model 
society  which  could  be  established  In  Pales- 
tine if  the  International  political  barriers 
were  removed. 

In  my  nr.nny  y^^m  in  the  United  States 
S"  1  to  the  fact 

t;.  .  .  .  hard  fight 

before  an  objective  is  won.  1  know  that  It 
Eometlmos  takes  unlimited  patience  and  per- 
severance to  obtain  passage  of  a  meritorious 
bill.  Frequently,  an  issue  may  bound  and 
rebound  within  the  legislative  walls  for  many 
years  before  It  Is  decisively  settled.  Insofar 
as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  this  is  partially 
due  to  the  obsolete  legislative  naethods.  M'.re 
often,  it  is  due  to  a  close  balance  of  power 
between  proponents  and  opponents  of  a  meas- 
ure. Or.  it  may  be  simply  a  situation  where- 
in the  facts  or  support  for  a  proposition 
have   not   been   adequately  marshaled. 

However,  an  ordinary  explanation  of  delay 
does  not  suSlce  for  the  Inter  ;   issues 

Involved    In    the    Zionist    ni  Tlie 

movement    has    had    able    k  The 

leaders  have  put  a  strong  c.  _  .jre  the 
public.  They  have  effectively  mobilized  sup- 
port from  political  leaders  representing  di- 
verse vlewpclnts  on  other  subjects.  They 
have  obtained  commitments  from  parties 
and  government  administrators.  Anyone 
who   (  tiously    studies   the    facts   sur- 

round. ,  problem  comes  to  the  Inevita- 

ble conclusion  that  the  Jewish  people  have 
been  truly  long-suffering  in  this  matter. 
Again  and  again  they  have  been  subjected  to 
violent  miscarriages  of  Justice.  National  and 
International  leaders  familiar  with  the  facta 
have  continually  expressed  their  sympathy. 
But  oppressed  people  need  more  than  sym- 
pathy. To  date  they  have  received  neither 
Justice  nor  satisfaction. 

Why?  What  Is  the  explanation?  Ob- 
Tloualy.  the  movement  cuts  across  many  po- 
litical and  economic  problems,  both  national 
and  International.  Those  who  oppose  It  have 
exploited  many   cress-currents.     A  new  ra- 


ti •    !!ed   out  of  the  bag  for 

e      .  Too   often   the   argu- 

ments are  tainted  with  the  politics  of  oil  and 
em.pirc. 

We  as  Americans  must  guard  against  com- 
Y'  r.ccrning  the  predicament  of  the 

In  Europe.  We  should  not  give 
lip  bcr. ice  to  the  problem  and  then  forget 
about  it  An  I  see  it.  the  real  isFue  at  stiike 
in  this  Palestine  situation  is  much  more  than 
that  of  obtaining  jtistlce  for  an  oppressed! 
people  -  important  as  that  Is.  The  more  Im-i 
p' rtant  i.^sue  Involves  the  Internatlcnalj 
nit  ruhty  among  nations  and  the  Integrity! 
:>  '    >nal  leaders  In  admlnls-j 

t  .     les.  ' 

VVhiu  re  Herzl   In    1896   wrote  The 

Jewi.'ih   ^  .d  laid   the  real   foundations 

for  the  Zionism  movement,  he  was  motivated 
by  two  primary  factors.  First,  he  had  am- 
bitions that  his  people  might  Join  to  form  i 
political  entity  In  which  homopeneous  re- 
lipious  and  cultural  backgrounds  could  b<! 
combined  with  new  econi'mic  opportunities. 
Second,  he  wanted  to  provide  a  haven  for 
Jewish  refucpcs  who  were  b3ing  unjustly 
persecuted.  Herzl 's  essay  was  written  agalns: 
the  backdrop  of  the  Dreyfus  affair  and  thj 
antl-Semitlc  uprisings  In  eastern  Europeau 
countries  in  the  previous  decades. 

There    were   some   dissenters    then    among 
Jewish   groups  even   as   there   are  some  dis- 
Mow   who   do   not   subscribe   to   his 
i  .on  for  a  Jewish  nutionak  state.    But 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  arguna^t  based  oa 
the  lack  of  complete  unanimity  of  the  Jew- 
ish peoples  in  their  desire  to  establish  a  na- 
tional home  completely  misses  the  two  mam 
points  Involved  In  this  question.  First,  that 
many  h'  persecuted  Jewish  people  do 

want  to  U  a  home  in  Palestine,  and. 

second,  that  by  every  criterion  of  Justice  and 
reasonableness,  those  who  want  to  find  a 
home  In  Palestine  are  morally  and  legally 
entitled  to  go  there. 

This  Is  not  a  proposition  of  finding  a  sclv.- 
tlun  to  a  problem.  The  solution  was  found 
and  at;reed  to  many  years  ago  In  the  adop- 
tion of  a  b:'  y  to  permit  Jewish  m  - 
gratlon  to  1  with  the  view  towarl 
ultim.itcly  citablishing  a  Jewish  national 
home.  It  is  now  a  proixj.iition  of  abiding  by 
a  formal  promise  and  policy.    It  requires  the 

frank    and    open     :-'• -ration    of    that 

avowed  policy— not  c;  subterfuge,  and 

expediency. 

Even  if  there  were  a  situation  which  re- 
quired u  basic  change  of  policy — and  no  one 
has  brought  forth  good  reasons  for  doing  so  — 
such  chunt^e  should  be  made  only  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  sanctity  of  Inter- 
national agreements  among  responsible 
nations.  Political  wisdom.  Justice,  humanity, 
and  plain  respect  for  the  letter  of  the  law-- 
all  |x)int  to  a  course  of  action  that  was 
honorably  promulgated  but  then  drastlcall  .■ 
altered  by  unilateral  action  of  the  British 
Government.  Our  Government  and  others 
who  clearly  have  rights  In  the  matter  havj 
protested  only  half-heartedly  and  Inef- 
fectively. 

Let  me  review  briefly  some  of  the  fact  j 
from  history.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
this  questU)n  came  before  the  councils  of 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  world;  They, 
with  the  support  of  world  opinion,  weighted 
the  Jewish  claim  to  Palestine,  considered  all 
possible  objections  to  the  matter,  and  passed 
favorable  Judgment  upon  It.  They  decided. 
at  a  time  when  the  principle  of  national 
freedom  and  self-determination  was  afflrmec. 
as  a  right  of  all  small  and  persecuted  peoples, 
that  the  Jewish  people  too  were  entitled  to 
certain  righu  In  their  ancestral  homeland. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  negotiations  In  1917, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretary.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, wrote  as  follows  to  Lord  Rothschild: 

"Deax  Lord  Rothschild:  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  conveying  to  you  on  behalf  or 
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His  Majesty's  Government  the  following 
declaration  of  8>mpathy  with  Jewish  Zionist 
aspirations,  which  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Cabinet: 

"  'His  Majesty's  Government  views  with 
favor  the  establishment  In  Palestine  of  a 
national  home  for  the  Jewish  j^ople.  and  will 
tise  their  best  endeavors  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  this  object.  It  being  clearly 
understood  that  nothing  shall  be  done  which 
rhull  prejudice  the  civil  and  religious  rights 
of  existing  non-Jewish  communities  In 
Palestine,  or  the  rights  and  political  status 
enjoyed  by  the  Jews  In  any  other  country.' 

"I  should  be  grateful  If  you  would  bring 
this  declaration  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Zionist  Federation." 

Other  governments.  Including  ours,  Joined 
In  this  Balfour  Declaration.  France  con- 
curred formally  In  February  1918;  Italy  In 
May  1918.  President  Wilson  publicly  ex- 
pressed satisfaction,  and  the  Congress  several 
years  later.  In  1922.  passed  unanimously  the 
Lodge  .csolutlon  which  resolved:  "The  United 
States  of  America  favors  the  establishment 
In  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people." 

After  the  war.  and  after  3  years  of  negotia- 
tions between  1920  and  1923,  Great  Britain 
was  given  the  mandate  over  Palestine,  includ- 
ing Trans-Jordan.  The  terms  of  the  man- 
date were  signed  by  52  nations  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  Government  did  not  be- 
come a  participant  in  the  Leapue  of  Nations. 
but  it  did  reserve  for  itself  the  ripht  to  ap- 
prove the  mandate  over  Palest're.  Mr. 
Charles  Evans  Huahe.*,  then  Secretary  of 
State,  negotiated  a  convention  with  the  Brit- 
ish on  the  mandatory  policy  in  Palestine. 
The  convention  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  February  20,  1925. 
It  was  ratified  by  Great  Britain  on  March  18, 
1925.  and  proclaimed  to  be  law  on  Decem- 
ber 5.  1925. 

This  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  \s  the  legal  basis  upon  which 
the  United  States  Government  is  both  en- 
titled and  obligated  to  concern  Itself  with 
Palestinian  affairs.  Several  facts  should  be 
emphas.zed  In  connection  with  this  treaty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Balfour  Declaration 
was  specifically  reaffirmed  In  the  preamble. 
In  the  second  place,  the  United  States  was 
specifically  given  the  rights  and  benefits  In- 
volved In  the  mandate,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League  of  Nations.  In  the  third 
place,  by  the  terms  of  the  mandate  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  convention,  the  administration 
in  Palestine  was  specifically  obligated  to 
"facilitate  Jewish  Immigration"  and  In  co- 
operation with  the  Zionist  organizations  "to 
encourage  close  settlement  by  Jews  on  the 
land."  Under  article  5  of  the  mandate,  Great 
Britain  was  held  responsible  "for  seeing  that 
no  Palestine  territory  shall  be  ceded  or  leased, 
or  In  any  other  way  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government  of  any  foreign  p>ower." 
Finally,  under  article  7  of  the  convention, 
no  modification  of  the  mandate  was  per- 
missible without  the  formal  consent  of  the 
United  States. 

In  other  words.  Great  Britain  Is  the 
executor  of  an  International  agreement, 
Great  Britain  does  not  own  Palestine. 
Palestine  Is  not  a  colonial  dependency. 
Great  Britain  Is  not  a  free  agent  to  do  as 
she  pleases.  Under  the  terms  of  the  mandate 
and  her  treaty  with  the  United  States,  she 
has  certain  obligations  as  well  as  privileges 
in  Palestine.  Great  Britain  was  charged  with 
a  great  responsibility  under  the  mandate. 
She  was  entrusted  with  a  policy  to  develop 
Palestine  as  a  national  homeland  for  the 
Jews. 

In  May  1939  the  British  Government  issued 
the  white  paper  on  Palestine  which  abruptly 
changed  the  policy.  It  permitted  only  a  very 
restricted  Jewish  immigration  at  a  time  when 


the  wave  of  antl-SemltIsm  In  Europe  made 
It  more  desirable  than  ever  that  acxess  be 
had  to  the  promised  homeland.  Three  ques- 
tions Immediately  come  to  mind.  Was  there 
Justification  for  a  change  In  policy?  Did  the 
United  States  give  consent?  If  not,  what  did 
our  Government  do? 

A  consideration  of  the  first  question— 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  Justification  for  the 
reversal  of  policy — provokes  several  lines  of 
thought.  Has  the  lot  of  the  Jews  been  so  Im- 
proved that  their  need  for  a  national  home- 
land has  disappeared?  Was  an  Injustice  Im- 
posed on  the  Arabs?  Have  they  been  deprived 
of  their  chance  for  national  Independence  In 
the  countries  which  were  assigned  to  them 
after  the  First  World  War?  Have  they  only 
Palestine i to  look  to  as  a  national  center? 
Has  the  physical  power  of  the  Arab  nation- 
alists become  so  great  that  Jewish  rights  must 
be  sacrificed  to  maintain  peace?  Did  the 
Zionist  project  prove  to  be  impracticable  on 
economic  grounds?  Did  the  country  prove  to 
be  too  small  to  absorb  a  large  Jewish  popu- 
lation? Did  the  coming  of  tl>€  Jews  to  Pal- 
estine interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  Arabs 
living  there?  Did  the  Jews  expel  the  Arabs 
from  the  country  or  deny  them  equal  rights? 
Or  did  the  Jews  disregard  the  position  of  the 
various  religions  which  are  attached  to  the 
holy  land? 

The  answer  to  each  of  these  is  an  emphatic 
"no." 

The  fate  of  the  Jews  In  recent  years  has 
become  worse  than  It  was  before.  Today  we 
know  the  shocking  facts  about  Oswiecim, 
Blrkenau.  Lublln-Maidenek,  Dachau,  and  the 
other  Infamous  Institutions  of  mass  murder. 
We  know  in  sorrow  and  shame  of  the  more 
than  6.000,000  Jewish  civilians  \>rho  were 
brutally  murdered  because  anti-Semitism 
rose  in  Germajiy,  and  because  these  people 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  place  which 
was  officially  recognized  as  their  national 
homeland.  If  the  Jews  needed  a  homeland 
In  1917,  how  Infinitely  more  do  they  need  it 
now. 

Nor  did  the  powers  fail  to  keep  their  bar- 
gain with  the  Arabs.  The  Arabs  today  have 
more  freedom  and  independence  than  they 
were  given  after  the  First  World  War.  In 
contrast,  the  Jews  are  in  a  much  worse 
position. 

Economically,  and  as  a  venture  In  colo- 
nization, the  success  of  Zionism  was  remark- 
able. In  the  face  of  a  hostile  regime,  which 
did  everything  in  its  power  to  hinder  rather 
than  help,  the  Jewish  population  In  Palestine 
grew  from  approximately  50.000  to  600,000. 
Taking  over  some  ol  the  most  desolate  parts 
of  the  country,  and  paying  exorbitant  prices 
for  much  of  the  land  they  acquired,  the  Jew- 
ish immigrants  developed  an  up-to-date  agri- 
culture, unrivaled  anywhere  In  the  east.  Cit- 
rus fruits,  wheat,  barley,  melons,  grapes,  figs, 
and  tomatoes  are  grown  extensively  with 
scientific  reclamation  of  the  land.  Foreign 
Jewish  capital  was  brought  in  to  establish  oil 
tanks  and  refineries,  public  utilities,  many 
types  of  manufaclxiring  enterprises,  and  other 
components  of  a  thriving  industrial  economy. 
Educational  and  public-health  facilities  were 
expanded;  highways  were  constructed;  a  uni- 
versity was  founded;  common  schools  were 
established.  Jewish  enterprise  has  raised  the 
standards  of  living  for  the  Arab  communities 
far  beyond  what  it  was  In  1917,  and  far  beyond 
the  standards  prevailing  in  neighboring  Arab 
countries. 

So  obvious  was  the  benefit  to  the  Arabs  of 
participating  In  the  Improvements  wrought 
by  the  Jews  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Arabs  from  neighboring  countries  migrated 
to  Palestine  to  share  these  benefits.  It  is  a 
fact,  for  example,  that  during  the  period 
1922-43  when  the  Jewish  population  increased 
420,000,  the  population  of  Moslems  and 
Christians  Increased  by  more  than  500,000. 

These  statistics  immediately  raise  the  ques- 
tion:   "Has   Palestine   reached   a  saturation 


point  for  new  population?"  This  is  one  of 
the  excuses  given  In  the  BrltlRh  white 
paper.  Experts  who  have  studied  this  p.ir- 
tlcular  phase  of  the  Palestine  situation  com- 
pletely blast  the  British  allegations.  Dr. 
Lowdermllk  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  absorption  capacity  of  Palestine,  writes 
In  his  book:  "There  Is  ample  proof  that  full 
utilization  for  reclamation  and  power  will  In 
time  make  possible  the  absorption  of  at  least 
4,000,000  Jewish  refugees  from  Europe  in  ad- 
dition to  the  1.800,000  Arabs  and  Jews  already 
in  Palestine  and  Transjordanla." 

Prior  to  this  discussion  of  the  justifica- 
tion— or  lack  of  Justification — for  the  British 
policy  enuniciated  In  the  1939  white  paper. 
I  posed  the  two  questions:  Did  the  United 
States  give  consent?  If  not,  what  has  been 
the  policy  of  our  Government? 

Obviously,  the  United  Eltates  Government 
did  not  give  formal  consent.  So  far  as  I 
know,  request  for  our  assent  under  article  7 
of  the  convention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  was  never  formally  made. 
When  pressed  for  a  statement  on  the  matter 
in  1944,  President  Roosevelt  authorized  the 
cochairmen  of  the  American  Zionist  Emer- 
gency Council,  Drs.  Silver  and  Wl.se,  to  say 
that  "the  American  Government  has  never 
given  Its  approval  to  the  white  paper  of 
1939.  •  •  •"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
document  had  been  unanimously  rejected  by 
the  Mandate  Commission  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  It  is  amazing  that  It  should  take 
our  Government  almost  5  years  to  recognize 
that  the  white  paper  violated  our  treaty  with 
Great  Britain.  Furthermore,  this  was  a  state- 
ment for  home  consumption;  it  was  not  a 
formal  representation  to  Great  Britain. 

British  rule  in  Palestine  Is  no  longer  based 
on  law.  It  Is  a  rule  of  force  only,  a  rule  of 
bayonets.  At  present,  the  legal  status  of  a 
Jew  in  Palestine — in  the  country  which  is 
presumed  to  be  his  home — is  inferior  to  his 
legal  status  in  most  other  countries  of  the 
world.  A  Jew  is  not  permitted  to  live  or  to 
pursue  an  occupation — any  occupation — or 
to  own  a  home,  or  cultivate  a  piece  of  land 
In  over  95  percent  of  the  area  of  Palestine 
He  Is  permitted  to  exercise  ordinary  civil 
rights  in  a  zone  no  greater  than  about  1,000 
square  miles.  This  Is  due  In  part  to  the 
British  political  maneuvering  In  Trans-Jor- 
dan. I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  the 
Trans-Jordan  Issue  before  concluding  my  re- 
marks. Before  doing  so,  I  want  to  discuss 
briefly  several  other  facts  with  reference  to 
the  reactions  of  our  Government  to  the  In- 
famous British  white  papwr  of  1939. 

In  1943.  Senators  Wagner  and  Taft  intro- 
duced a  Senate  resolution  to  reaffirm  the 
position  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pales- 
tine sit'  ation.  It  had  the  support  of  many 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, to  which  it  was  referred.  When  the  com- 
mittee was  about  to  take  action,  letters  were 
received  from  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Chief 
of  Staff  objecting  on  military  grounds  to  the 
passage  of  the  resolution.  The  committee 
was  requested  not  even  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  ground  that  It  might  endanger  our  mili- 
tary. No  action  was  taken  because  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  decided  It  could'  not 
In  time  of  war  Ignore  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  June  and  July  of  the  following  year — 
1944 — both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
national  platforms  gave  unequivocal  support 
to  the  historic  position  of  this  country. 
Governor  Dewey  and  President  Roosevelt  en- 
dorsed their  respective  planks  during  the 
campaign  in  October.  President  Roosevelt 
wrote  Senator  Wagner,  saying.  "If  reelected. 
I  shall  help  to  bring  about  (the)  realization 
•  •  •  of  Palestine  as  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic Jewish  commonwealth."  The  follow- 
ing March,  President  Roosevelt  said,  "I  made 
my  position  on  Zionism  rtjar  In  October. 
That  position  I  have  not  changed  and  I  shall 
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to  seek  to  bring  about  its  earliest 


difBcult  to  reconcile  these  statements 
ttltude  of  the  administration  when 
wis  again  sought  on  the  Senate  reso- 
tn  December  1944.  Immediately  after 
lections  The  Secretary  of  State  op- 
th  '  res'  before  the  committee. 

:s  ag  1  ved,  despite  much  sup- 

t  le  committee. 
In  the  fall  of  1944.  too.  that  Presi- 
Roqsevelt  went  to  Yalta  and  had  his 
meeting  with  Ibn-Saud  Not  until 
m(  nths  thereafter  were  the  American 
p<  rmltted  to  see  the  subsequent  ex- 
letters  between  President  Rjose- 
King  ibn-Saud — notwlthstand'.n? 
l)earlng  on  the  avowed  policy  of 
try  As  you  know,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Palestine  resolution  last 
over  the  objections  of  the  Depart- 
itate. 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  can  read  no 
cohcluslon  Into  these  facts  but  this: 
Jewish  leaders  and  the  American 
given  the  impression  that  the 
tion  stands  foursquare  on  the  pol- 
Palestine.  the  administration  has 
iven  the  impression  to  Britain  *nd 
foi}eign  powers  that  we  are  not  much 
British  imperialisu  and  Arab 
natlonallbts  bave  taken  advantage  of  this 
situation 
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hope  that  it  la  nothing  more 
:oincidence  that  the  Truman  ad- 
n  went  on  record  JUat  prior  to  the 
York  City  elections  as  favoring  the 
admission  of  100.000  refugees 
ope  Into  Palestine — and  then  ca- 
shortly  thereafter  to  the  British 
that  this  be  postponed  pending  yet 
committee  of  inquiry.  Newspapers 
made  the  shocking  claim  that 
acquiescence  was  purpos'-iy  de- 
til  after  the  New  York  electioixs  I 
hope  that  the  committee  maneu- 
lot  foreshadow  a  report  which  will 
Ignore  and  banish  Jewish  rights  in 
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concluding.  It  Is  appropriate  to  give 
ention    to    several    current    issues, 
does   the   Trans-Jordan    Issue   fit 
general  background "> 
months  ago.  on   January    17.   the 
Fbreign  Secretary  anncunced  that  It 
1  itentlon  of  the  British  Government 
about  the  jjermanent  separation  of 
from  Palestine  and  Its  recognl- 
Independent  state      Britain  s  pro- 
lateral  action  is  particularly  con- 
it  came  at  a  time  «hen  Brit- 
ifrgued  that  other  issues  concerning 
should   be  held   In  abeyance  while 
ccmoilsslon  Is  examining  the  Pales- 
em. 

5  rights  In  this  matter  have  bctn 

4:imewhat  by  those  who  assert  that 

n  was  independent  prior  to  the 

3f  the  mandate.    Actually,  the  facts 

1  3r  administrative  purposes  the  High 

Commissioner  for  Palestine  did  grant  certain 

on  Septemt>er  1.  1922:  but.  as  pre- 

pbinted  out.  Trans-Jordan  was  defl- 

ln<  luded  within  the  mandate  by  arti- 

nd  so  treated  by  the  League  of  Na- 

Ai   a   party    to   the   Anglo-American 

Ion   of    1924.   the  United  States   has 

reaion  and  every  basis  to  protest  this 

It  could  do  so  as  a  partner  In  the 

Palatine   inquiry   which    is   now   pro- 

But  It  has  not  done  so.  and  by  its 

(Jur  Government  has  t>ecome  a  party 

h  of  trust, 
ihdicatlon  of  how  far  the  policy  has 
been  shifted  against  the  Jews,  con- 
facts:  The  original  program  con- 
the  entire  area  as  a  Jewish  na- 
holne.     Then  a  Royal  Commission  in 
reccmmended    a    division    of    territory 
\rabs,  with  independence  for  each, 
come  to  a  policy  where  division 
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and  independence  is  offered  the  Arabs,  and 
nothing  for  the  Jews  Actually,  as  far  as  the 
Jews  are  concerned,  this  latest  proposal  wotiJd 
require  the  J2ws  to  give  up  three-quarters 
of  the  entire  territory  included  In  the  man- 
date, and  wculd  give  them  no  special  bene- 
fits whatsoever  in  the  remaining  area 

Another  situation  should  be  cited  Soon 
after  the  United  Nations  Charter  went  into 
effect,  with  its  provisions  against  economic 
aggression,  the  Arab  states,  recently  admitted 
to  the  United  Nations,  proclaimed  an  eco- 
nomic boycott  of  the  Jewish  p'  n  of 
Palestine.  As  far  as  I  know,  ;  has 
been  done  by  this  country  to  ral-se  tiie  ques- 
tion of  Inadmissibility  cf  such  a  boycott 

Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  in  a  speech  last 
February  explained  that  this  Government 
Is  opposed  to  the  "unilateral  gnawing  away 
of  the  status  quo"  He  said:  "As  a  great 
power  and  a  permanent  member  of  the  Se- 
curity Council,  we  have  a  resp  v  to 
use  our  influence  to  see  that  i  wers 
live  up  to  their  covenant,  and  that  reaponsi- 
bUlty  we  Intend  to  use." 

I  respectfully  submit  that  so  far  as  Pales- 
tine is  concerned,  those  splendid,  lofty  pur- 
poses bave  not  been  upheld  by  our  Govern- 
men-     And.  I  arr  •>  say.  It  appears  that 

our  Government  .  =;  indirect  support  to 

violations  of  international  law. 

The  will  of  the  people  and  public  opinion 
on  this  question  are  clear  As  a  matter  of 
public  record,  both  parties  are  united  and 
the  Congress  Is  agreed.  The  program  Is 
there.  In  the  words  of  the  recent  Senate 
resolution,  which  was  also  approved  by  the 
House,  it  Is  the  duty  of  our  Government  "to 
use  Its  good  offices  with  the  mandatory  power 
to  the  end  that  Palestine  shall  be  opened 
for  free  entry  of  Jews  Into  that  country  to  a 
maximum  of  Its  agricultural  and  economic 
potentialities,  and  that  there  shall  be  full 
opportunity  for  colonization  and  develop- 
ment, so  that  they  may  freely  proceed  with 
the  upbuilding  of  Palestine  as  the  Jewish 
national  home  and.  in  association  with  all 
elements  of  the  population,  establish  Pales- 
tine as  a  democratic  commonwealth  in  which 
all  men.  regardless  of  race  and  creed,  shall 
have  equal  rlghu." 


Presidential  Succession 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   NIW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  22  (legislative  day  of 

Tuesday.  March  S>.  1946 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recommended  a  so-called  Presi- 
dential succes.slon  bill,  and  along  that 
line  bills  were  Introduced  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  I  introduced  one  in 
the  Senate  and  one  was  introduced  in  the 
House,  which  passed  the  House  and  is 
now  before  the  Senate  committee.  In 
turn  the  Senate  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  reported  and  there  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  a  resolution  which 
provided  for  investigation  of  the  whole 
subject  of  Presidential  succession.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  important  subject,  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  a  tragedy  happening 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  Vice  President  in  the  event  he  had 
become  President,  there  should  be  no 
question  as  to  who  would  succeed  to  the 
office  and  there  should  be  no  opportu- 


nity for  technical  or  legal  considerations 
or  difficulties. 

In  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  an  article  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  April  18.  1£46.  by 
Arthur  Krock.  entitled  "No  Action  Yet  on 
Presidential  Succession." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

In   the  Nation— No  Action   Yet  on 
paoubcntial  succission 

(By  Arthur  Krock) 

Washington.  April  17.— The  end  of  the 
Presidents  first  year  in  the  White  House 
evoked  many  lists  of  his  legislative  recom- 
mend.iticn.s  on  which  Congress  has  not  acted. 
But  little  attention  was  paid  to  one  Item  of 
potential  importance  as  great  as  that  of  any 
other  in  the  catalog.  This  concerns  the 
matter  of  Presidential  succession 

As  Is  always  the  lact  when  a  Vice  President 
succeeds  by  death,  there  Is  no  ofliclal  whom 
the  people  specifically  placed  flrst  In  the  line 
of  next  succession  by  their  vote  at  a  national 
poll  There  is  a  statute,  dating  from  1886. 
which  provides  that.  t>eglnning  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  certain  heads  of  the  ex- 
ecutive departments  shall  in  turn  act  as 
President  in  the  event  of  a  White  House 
vacancy  that  occurs  when  there  is  no  Vice 
President.  But  numerous  objections  have 
been  lodged  against  this  law. 

President  Truman  stressed  one  when  he 
asked  Congress  to  pass  a  new  statute.  He 
pointed  out  that  generally  the  effect  of  the 
current  law  would  be  to  permit  a  President 
to  name  his  own  successors,  since  the  Cabi- 
net officers  who  are  listed  as  the  ellglbles 
derive  their  commissions  from  the  Incum- 
bent of  the  White  House  But  It  abounds 
with  other  flaws  and  falls  -  de  for  a 

number  of  very  possible  coi.  .es  which 

would  leave  the  Nation  without  a  head. 

Mr  Truman  thought  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  most  nearly  met 
his  specifications.  So  the  House  rapidly 
passed  a  bill  which  provides  that,  if  or  when 
the  Presidency  Is  vacant  (because  of  death, 
resignation,  removal,  inability  to  serve  or 
failure  to  qualify) .  and  there  is  no  Vice  Pres- 
ident, the  Speaker  shall  resign  as  Speaker 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  serve  until 
the  Presidents  disability  is  removed  or  a 
new  President  Is  elected  There  are  other 
provisions— that  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  shall  act  as  President  If  there 
Is  no  Speaker,  or  he  falls  to  qualify;  and  that. 
If  there  is  no  such  Senate  officer,  the  10 
Cabinet  members  headed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  successively  be  next  In  line. 

AN  IMPCXrECT  BILL 

The  Senate  put  the  House  bill  In  a  com- 
mittee pigeonhole,  and  there  It  lies.  Its 
frosty  reception  can  be  traced  to  several 
causes.  When  the  original  Succession  Act 
was  pas.'^ed  in  1792  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  was  made  the  heir  ap- 
parent, with  the  Speaker  only  heir  pre- 
sumptive, and  the  Senate  does  not  approve 
the  reversal  of  this  order  Also.  Speakers 
do  not  bulk  as  large  in  American  history 
as  Secretaries  of  State  The  present  succes- 
sion law  makes  that  official  the  first  eligible, 
and  he — James  F.  Byrnes — chances  to  be  a 
former  Senator  and  a  very  popular  one.  So 
the  S?nate  showed  no  interest  in  the  Tru- 
man formula  which  the  House  legislated, 
and.  after  Mr  Byrnes  succeeded  E.  R.  Stet- 
tlnlus.  Jr.,  in  any  formula  at  all 

The  Senate  did,  however,  decide  that  the 
matter  was  Important  enough  to  warrant 
full  study  on  which  sound  legislation  could 
be  based.  Therefore  the  Senate  passed  a  con- 
current resolutton  for  the  study  of  this  and 
other  constitutional  problems  created  by  the 
failure  of  current  and  proposed  laws  to  pro- 
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vide  for  many  serious  possibilities.  Then  It 
was  the  House's  turn  to  use  a  pigeonhole. 
The  Senate  resolution  has  not  been  called  up 
in  the  other  branch;  there  is  no  prospect  of  a 
special  lule  for  that  purpose;  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Rules  Committee  said  to- 
day they  did  not  even  know  the  measure 
had  entered  their  jurisdiction. 

Except  for  a  lew  students  of  American  his- 
torv  In  and  outside  Congress,  apathy  on  the 
subject  Is  total.  The  President  has  done 
nothing  more  about  It,  despite  an  occasioned 
prod  from  Judge  Ro.<^enman.  Charles  War- 
ren carefully  expounded  the  whole  question 
and  its  historical  background  lor  the  bene- 
fit of  Interested  committees  at  the  Capitol. 
But  the  results  thus  far  have  been  two  docu- 
ments gathering  dust  in  the  Capitol. 

Fr.orrssoR  mattin's  scbvet 
Nevertheless.  It  remains  true  that  a  series 
of  disasters  such  as  occurred  when  President 
Tyler  took  his  Cabinet  on  a  Potomac  River 
crxilse  m  1844  could  leave  the  White  House 
vacant,  or  establish  as  President  until  1949 
a  fairly  obscure  Cabinet  Minister  whom  the 
voters  of  his  own  State  wou'.d  not  elect  to 
high  office  A  canron  expUxled  during  the 
cruise,  killing  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
War  and  narrowly  missing  the  President,  who 
had  no  Vice  President,  having  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  President  Harrison. 

This  is  one  of  the  arguments  for  orderly 
legislation  made  in  the  April  issue  of  The 
Social  Studies,  a  magazine  for  teachers,  by 
Prof.  Asa  E.  Martin,  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  If  all  Members  of  Congress,  and  the 
President  also,  would  read  this  article,  action 
might  be  stimulated,  though  Mr  Warren  6 
failure  to  do  that  by  his  impressive  review  of 
history  makes  this  an  improbable  assumption. 
Professor  Martin  writes  that  an  outstand- 
ing national  need  is  to  change  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Vice  Presidency  by  the  pecple. 
This,  he  believes,  would  impel  the  nomina- 
tion of  men  of  Presidential  stature  for  this 
ofBce.  which  U  not  the  usual  circumstance, 
and  produce  pressure  for  a  sound  and  mod- 
ern succession  law.  "Whereas  in  1796  and 
1800  a  Vice  President  in  the  preceding  Ad- 
ministration (John  Adams  and  Jeflerson) 
had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency."  be  notes, 
"In  the  ensuing  144  years  only  one  •  •  • 
was  ever  elected  (Van  Buren) .  There  Is  little 
to  justify  the  continuance  of  the  office  of 
Vice  President  as  It  Is  constituted  today." 


Pauperizing  the  Disabled  War  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

-   Monday.  April  22  (leQislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  introduced  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Knowland]  and 
myself.  Senate  bill  2078.  a  companion  bill 
to  House  b'il  4464.  designed  to  restore  the 
full  rates  of  pensions  to  hospitalized  vet- 
erans without  dependents.  In  this  con- 
nection, there  has  just  been  carried  in 
the  Hear; .  newspapers  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  of  the  plight  of  these  disabled 
veterans.  The  Hearst  newspapers  have 
been  carrying  an  illuminating  series  of 
articles  on  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  therefore,  that  this  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  Senate  bill 
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2078  will  receive  early  and  favorable  at- 
tention in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

There  bein:;  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PAUPESIZTNC    THE    DISABLED    VnERAN 

The  American  pecple  have  been  genuinely 
shocked  by  the  disclosure  in  the  Hearst 
newspapers  that  thousands  of  sick  cr  disabled 
war  veterans  requiring  liospital  care  must  be 
paupers  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

It  is  an  amazing  but  inescapable  fact  that 
the  Government  cf  the  United  States,  which 
has  built  up  a  public  debt  o.  $300  COOOOO.COO 
through  lavish  expenditure  for  the  benefit  of 
foreign  nations  and  in  behalf  of  its  own 
partisan  political  interests,  limits  the  hos- 
pitalized war  vateran  in  certain  circumstances 
to  an  incom*.  cf  25  cents  a  day. 

That  is  the  total  compensation  the  Gov- 
ernment win  pay  a  veteran'  during  al.  the 
weeks  or  months  or  years  he  is  a  patient  in  a 
Go\ernment  hospital  if  he  has  no  dependents 
and  if  his  sickness  or  disabUity  is  not  service 
connected. 

If  the  hospitalized  veteran  without  de- 
pendents suffers  from  sickness  or  disabilities 
actually  Incurred  in  the  service  cf  his  coun- 
try, including  combat,  the  most  his  pinch- 
penny  Government  will  pay  him  from  the 
time  he  enters  the  hospital  until  he  leaves 
it — no  matter  how  many  weeks  or  months  or 
years  are  thus  spanned— is  68  cents  a  day. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  American  people 
to  be  shocked  by  such  a  disclosure. 
They  should  be  thoroughly  shamed  by  it. 
The  law  which  sets  up  this  rule  of  pauper- 
ism for  the  hospitalization  of  war  veterans  is 
not  a  new  law.  but  came  into  being  in  1933 
as  one  of  the  so-called  economy  acts  of  the 
flrst  administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. 

That  and  the  succeeding  New  Deal  admin- 
istrations never  pretended  interest  in  econ- 
omy— with  the  solitary  exception  of  this  dis- 
criminatory rule  Egainst  veterans 
•  Before  the  recent  war  the  New  Deal  squan- 
dered many  billions  of  dollars  to  perpetuate 
itself  in  power. 

During  the  war  it  poured  out  many  more 
billions  of  dollars  in  lend-lease  to  nations  all 
over  the  world,  most  of  them  utterly  and  ad- 
mittedly unable  to  repay  and  none  of  them 
willing  to  repay  or  expected  to  do  so 

Only  in  the  care  of  cur  own  American  war 
veterans,  particularly  the  sick  and  disabled, 
has  the  New  Deal  shown  any  disposition  to 
tighten  up  the  purse  strings  of  public  ex- 
penditure. 

It  has  always  paid  its  rolltlcal  debts  out  of 
the  public  purse. 

Even  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  American 
forces  In  the  course  of  the  war  have  fared 
better  and  been  paid  more  In  compensation 
than  the  American  fighting  man  who  came 
cut  of  the  conflict  in  shattered  health. 

"No  graver  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
men  with  war-shattered  bodies  than  that  of 
pauperizing  them  while  being  treated  for 
their  wotmds  and  disabilities."  charges  Na- 
tional Commander  Dow  V.  Walker,  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans"  organization. 

"These  men  still  suffer  from  the  agonies 
of  war,"  says  Col.  John  Thomas  Taylor,  na- 
tional legislative  director  of  the  American 
Legion,  "and  to  hold  back  from  them,  during 
the  long  months  or  years  they  must  spend  In 
hospitals,  the  compcnsaticn  they  earned 
defending  their  country.  Is  both  unjust  and 
cruel." 

"A  Congress  and  administration  which  has 
been  so  liberal  with  additional  compensation 
for  some  elements  of  Indtistry  and  labor 
should  give  first  thought  to  those  men  who 
shed  their  blood  and  gave  their  health  for 
the  Nation,"  declares  Commander  In  Chief 
Joseph  M.  Stack,  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 


It  is  time  for  the  American  people  to  be 
shocked  by  this  incredible  disclosure,  and  It 
Is  time  for  them  to  feel  a  sense  of  shame  and 
to  compel  Congress  to  treat  the  American  war 
veteran  with  Justice. 


The  Food  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LANGER 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  FTATES 

Monday.  April  22  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Famine  Truman  Helped 
Make,"  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
of  Saturday.  April  20. 
■"^  ^here  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THE   FAMINE   TRUMAN    HELPED    MAKX 

The  food  crisis  which  now  confronts  Chi- 
cago, the  United  States,  and  the  world  is 
not  the  result  of  recent  developments  and 
unforeseen  causes.  It  is  the  consequence  of 
programs  and  polices  deliberately  planned 
and  executed.  The  responsibility  for  the 
suffering  elsewhere  and  the  deprivation  of 
Americans  of  food  essential  for  good  health 
can  be  definitely  ,-«laced. 

So  much  of  the  productive  capacity  and 
transportation  facilities  were  destroyed  dur- 
ing th3  war  that  every  encouragement  to 
all-cut  food  production  was  necessary  If 
severe  shoitages  were  to  be  avoided  But 
that  was  not  the  attitude  with  which  the 
Allied  leaders  approached  the  problem. 
President  Truman  discussed  postwar  plans 
with  the  heads  of  the  Russian  and  British 
Governments  in  the  Cecelienhof.  near  Pots- 
dam, from  July  17  to  August  2  last  year. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  Conference  a  state- 
ment was  issued  of  what  had  been  agreed. 
The  stated  objective  was  to  reduce  the  Ger- 
man standard  of  living  so  that  it  would  not 
exceed  the  average  of  that  of  European 
countries. 

There  was  considerable  doubt  about  what 
the  pollcv  meant.  The  standard  of  living  In 
G3rmany  bsfore  the  war  had  been  the  high- 
est in  continental  Turope.  Was  the  objec- 
tive to  bring  it  down  to  the  average  level  that 
existed  in  antebellum  days,  heavily  weighted 
by  population  in  the  low -standard  countries? 
Was  the  end  in  view  to  make  life  as  hard  In 
Germany  as  it  was  during  early  reconstruction 
years?  Or  did  Truman,  Stalin,  and  Attlee 
have  In  mind  the  conditions  that  might 
prevail  at  some  date  in  the  future?  It 
wasn't  clear.  But  what  was  clear  was  that 
governments  meant  to  make  life  harsh  for 
the  ordinary  man  in  the  defeated  nation.  A 
1.550-calorie  basis,  half  of  the  American  diet, 
came  to  be  taken  as  the  target. 

The  Potsdam  policy  cutting  down  the 
standard  of  living  was  "Implemented,"  as  the 
saying  is,  by  the  restrictions  on  German  in- 
dustries. To  keep  down  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  the  Ruhr  miners  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  wages  low.  There  was  no  Incentive  to 
work  longer  than  was  necessary  to  earn 
enough  to  pay  for  the  reduced  ration.  So 
coal  production  has  been  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  potential  of  the  mines  not  de- 
8 1  roved. 

The  shortage  of  coal  interfered  with  the 
functioning  of  indtistries,  including  German 
processing  plants.  It  prevented  the  opera- 
tion  of   industries   turning   out  equipment 
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li:-er   badly    needed   for   expanding 
uction  In  other  European  countries. 
h^rsh  peace  destroyed  the  Incentive  of 
farmers   to   do   their   utmost.     The 
agreement,  with  Its  loose  lang\iage 
ed  as  best  It  could  be  by  the  gen- 
he  occupation  armies,  had  the  effect 
ng  food  production  all  over  Europe, 
continue    to    do    ao    unless    it    is 

hlle.  policies  of  the  national  admin - 

have  reduced  the  supply  of  food  at 

d  are  continulni?  to  do  so.     In  the 

;he  present  desperate  meat  supply. 

ng  posoible  should  be  done  to 

the  number  and  size  of  meat  anl- 

vernmenl  officials  are  at  work  on  a 

aimed    at    reducing   the    fall    pit; 

5    percent.     The    Government    car 

vn  the  supply  cf  pork  and  ham  If  it 

;  proved  that  by  an  order  which  cut 

ng    pig    crop    of    1944    to    52.000.000 

COO  the  previous  year, 
ack   market  Is  not   the  only   reason 
is  virtually  no  beef  to  be  had  In 
butcher    shops.      The    Ga 
mg  the  war  was  to  reduce  » 
of    catt:e    and    the*r    weight    when 
Just  after  Pear"  Harbor  SecreUry 
ure  Claude  Wtckard   appealed   to 
to  "increase   their   marketings 
Duch  as  possible,   particularly  their 
of    aged    cows   and    she   stock  ' 
the  females  In  the  herds,  he  said, 
ve    the   desirable   effect   of   cutting 
cattle  population.     Mr  Wickard  re- 
the   Agriculture   Department   on 
945,  but  Mr.  Truman  gave  him  an- 
l-paylng  Job. 

step  reduced  the  supply  of  beef 

Tlie  Government  price  dlfferen- 

veen  partly  developed,  skinny  cattle 

beef  were  so  narrow  that  It  was 

ble   to   operate   feed   lots.     Animals 
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were  marketed  at  700  pounds. 
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a  year  ago  the  Truman  admlnlstra- 
a  program  to  stimulate  cat- 
But  It  pegged  the  price  of  corn 
a  price  that  the  cattle  feeders  were 
buy  the  grain  they  needed.     Hence 
le  have  been  coming  to  market  only 
Cattle  feeders  told  a  Senate 
Thursday  that  they  are  unable  to 
r  normal  large  contribution  to  the 
ly   under  existing  conditions   and 
handicapped  even  more  under  the 
bin  requested  by  President  Truman, 
idmini&t ration   measures   have   had 
upon  other  food  Items.    There 
!  shortage  of  butter  and  other  dairy 
although    the    number    of    dairy 
a  record  high.    There  is  a  shortage 
ind  rumors  of  bread  rationing  after 
biggest  wheat  crops  ever  known, 
is  clear.     The  shortage  of  food 
has   been   greatly   aggravated   by 
The  shortages  of  all  kinds  of  food 
Jue  to  Government  action.     Presl- 
s    theatrical    gesture,    asking 
to  go  on  a  European  diet,  cannot 
fact  that  he  is  largely  responsible 
irorld   famine. 
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Veterans  Come  First 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HQN.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

or   NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPREBENTATTVSS 

Thursday .  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  L£  MKE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  veter- 
ans should  come  first.    I  am  talking  to- 


day about  the  discharged  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  I  am  talking  for  our 
armed  forces  everywhere  I  ?ni  talking 
to  the  wives  and  children,  the  fathers 
and  mothers,  and  the  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  the  soldiers  and  veterans  of 
America. 

I  am  not  talking  to  an>  foreign  nation 
or  any  element  with  foreign  ideologies.  I 
am  not  talking  to  the  internafional  man- 
ufacturer or  banker  whc  v.ould  betray 
our  Nation,  chasing  the  almighty  dollar 
in  foreign  land-s.  I  am  not  interested  in 
those  that  want  our  18-year-old  sons  to 
give  up  their  homes,  to  surrender  their 
education  and  their  ambitions  in  ordei  to 
have  them  police  the  internationalists' 
ill-Rotten  goods  throughout  the  v.orld. 

America,  watch  your  step.  There  arc 
some  things  going  on  in  Washington  that 
are  not  "  y  for  democracy.    We  are 

just  tie^       to  realize  that  as  a  people 

we  have  been  sleeping  at  the  switch.  We 
have  allowed  our  form  of  it  to 

slip  away  from  us.     We  l\  uted 

regimentation  for  democracy. 

Our  Nation  today  is  rumbling  along  on 
a  strange  highway  in  an  international 
vehicle.  Our  people  are  sitting  carefree 
in  the  rumble  seat — in  a  'what  do  I  care" 
attitude  They  arp  the  ea.«y  victims  of 
the  hyphenited.  hybnd  Americans — an 
international  bureaucracy — who  think 
more  cf  other  nations  than  of  their  own. 
Our  Nation  is  in  a  transition.  We  are 
again  creating  wealth  in  place  of  destroy- 
ing it.  Our  armed  forces  won  the  most 
destructive,  the  most  inhi.-  nd  bru- 

tal war  the  world  ever  \^  _  d.  The 
war  is  over,  but  legally  we  are  still  in  a 
state  of  war.  The  President  has  not  yet 
declared  that  the  war  is  over.  Neither 
h&s  Congre-ss. 

This  make-believe  war  i.s  a  fraud  upon 
our  .servicemen.  The  war  has  been  over 
for  7  months.  The  men  wore  drafted 
for  the  duration  and  6  months.  Except 
for  the  dishonesty  of  continuing  this  war 
on  paper,  every  man  Inducted  into  the 
armed  forces  would  have  been  discharged 
over  a  month  ago.  The  Nation  ought 
to  be  as  honest  with  its  defenders  as  it 
experts  them  to  be  with  it. 

Since  the  sixrrender  of  Germany  there 
have  been  over  670.000  volun-  ist- 

ments.    That  is  more  than  mi :  for 

military  and  occupational  purposes.  In 
addition,  there  are  at  ieut  300.000  that 
have  been  rejected  because  of  thf^  too 
stringent  enlistment  requirements. 
Thousands  have  been  rejected  just  be- 
cause they  had  flat  feet. 

We  demand  that  the  Nation  keep  faith 
with  its  servicemen.  There  must  be 
prompt  and  complete  demobilization  of 
the  draftees.  Unless  this  Is  done,  the 
Nation  will  lose  part  of  a  generation. 
These  boys  are  all  grown  up  now.  Some 
are  getting  along  in  years.  They  should 
be  allowed,  without  further  delay,  to  re- 
join their  families,  and  again  adjust 
themselves  into  civilian  life. 

World  War  n  veterans  find  not  only 
a  huge  public  debt — which  they  will  have 
to  help  pay — but  also  a  Nation  poorer 
in  natural  resources.  They  find  a  Na- 
tion depleted  in  some  of  its  resources 
and  greatly  reduced  in  others.  They 
find  that  while  they  were  fighting  the 
world's  battles,  we  armed  and  fed  half 


the  world,  not  only  at  their  expense  but 
at  the  expense  of  unborn  millions. 

They  find  a  Nation  with  less  food.  less 
wearing  apparel,  less  furniture,  less  and 
deteriorated  homes — a  Nation  with 
worn-out  farms  and  transportation 
equipment.  They  find  a  Nation  with 
soil  depieiion  producing  food  for  other 
nations  at  the  expense  of  future  gen- 
erations. They  find  a  Nation  with  five 
times  more  money  in  circulation  than 
ever  before — but  with  less  wealth. 

The  change  from  war  to  peace  is  not 
an  easy  one.  There  will  be  many 
agonies.  Fifteen  million  civilians,  for- 
merly employed  in  war  work,  are  now 
readjusting  them.selves.  In  addition. 
12.OC0.COO  veterans  will  have  to  do  like- 
wise. The  Situation  is  a  challenge  not 
only  to  Congress  but  to  the  Nation. 

So  far  Congrcs.s  has  done  Utile  for 
the  men  who  fought  to  save  other  na- 
tions. We  gave  them  the  GI  bill,  but 
outride  of  the  disabled  and  those  who 
wi.sh  to  continue  their  education,  this  bill 
does  little  for  the  able-bodied  veteran. 
The  unemployment  insurance  of  $20  a 
week  for  52  weeks  does  not  furnish  em- 
ployment or  enable  the  \cteran  to  estab- 
hsh  himself  in  Industry. 

The  GI  bill  does  guarantee  a  $4.cro 
loan  to  the  lender  with  4  percent  Inier- 
e.>t.  but  if  the  veteran  fails  he.  his  wife 
and  children,  will  have  to  take  to  the 
highway.  They  will  have  to  say  "good- 
by"  to  the  home  or  tlie  business  they 
temporarily  occupied  or  engaged  in 
under  the  GI  bill. 

But  history  repeats  itself.  Cheers  for 
the  boys  when  they  are  inducted — the 
cold  shoulder  when  they  are  discharged. 
In  World  War  I.  after  our  .soldiers  had 
made  the  world  .safo  for  so-called  de- 
mocracy—after they  won  the  war  that 
was  to  end  all  wars — their  Uncle  Sam. 
whose  banner  they  carried  to  victory, 
handed  them  a  miserly  check  for  $60 
with  which  to  buy  civilian  clothes  and 
get  a  new  start  in  life. 

Unless  the  veterans,  their  friends,  and 
relatives  talk  plainly,  the  sacrifices  that 
they  made  in  World  War  II  will  again  be 
forgotten.  When  they  entered  the 
armed  forces  they  were  given  from  S50 
to  $55  a  month.  Out  of  this  they  had 
to  pay  for  life  insurance  and  help  sup- 
port their  dependents.  Thry  were  forced 
to  buy  bonds,  donate  to  the  Red  Cross 
and  the  USO.  They  had  to  risk  and  sac- 
rifice their  lives,  their  limbs,  and  their 
health.  On  occasions  they  worked  for 
24  hours  a  day.  There  was  no  40-  or 
48-hour  week. 

While  our  servicemen  were  fighting 
and  dyine.  their  Uncle  Sam  dished  out 
$50,000,000,000  for  lend-lease— part  of 
it  for  the  war  effort  and  part  for  foreign 
civilians.  While  they  were  doing  the 
fighting  and  dying,  we  plunged  their  Na- 
tion $300,000  000  000  into  the  red— some 
of  it  for  the  war  effort,  much  of  it  wasted, 
some  dissipated  in  graft,  and  the  rest  of 
it  went  to  the  cost-plusers. 

Then  we  assumed  another  $342,000- 
000  000  future  obligations.  This  makes 
a  total  of  $642,000  000.000.  This  Is  the 
national  debt  and  obligation.  It  is  more 
than  twice  the  value  of  all  the  property 
in  the  United  States.  We.  140.C00.0C0 
people,  possessing  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  world's  resources,  owe  more  than 
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all  the  other  nations  together,  more  than 
the  2.OG0.CO0.O00  people  that  possess  90 
percent  of  the  world's  resources. 

In  addition,  we  printed  $28,050,000,000 
of  inflationary  currency.  All  this  the 
veterans  and  unborn  generations  must 
help  pay.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  financial  price  that  we  paid  and  are 
paying  for  World  War  II. 

We  did  more  than  our  share  in  World 
War  II.  We  paid  $2.700  000.000  to 
UNRRA— to  a  billion  by  all  the  other  43 
nations.  We  gave  72  percent  to  their 
28  percent.  This  to  rehabilitate  people 
that  they  impoverished  with  their — not 
our — war. 

We  furnished  more  than  half  the  im- 
plements of  war  to  win.  We  did  more 
than  half  of  the  fighting.  We  lost  270,- 
000  killed  in  battle— another  200,000  died 
from  sickness — another  million  disabled, 
phy.sically  or  mentally,  for  life. 

The  12.0C0.0C0  men  in  the  armed  forces 
lost  on  an  average  3  years  of  their  pro- 
ductive energy — wealth  that  they  would 
have  created.  In  addition,  we  have  lost 
part  of  a  generation  of  people.  This  is 
just  part  of  the  human  sacrifice  that  we 
have  and  arc  making  in  World  War  II — 
a  war  that  others  started  and  we  finished. 
America's  program  is  to  build,  ever,  a 
greater  and  stronger  nation,  to  raise,  not 
to  lower,  its  standard  of  living.  We  be- 
lieve in  cooperation  and  collaboration  for 
a  just  and  permanent  peace.  We  do  not 
believe  in  permanent  oppression  of  other 
nations'  people  by  communistic,  im- 
perialistic Russia,  nor  by  capitalistic,  im- 
perialistic Britain. 

Now  that  this  devastating  war  is  over 
It  will  be  our  duty  to  help  rebuild  the 
ravaged  nations.  We  must  feed  the 
hungry  of  other  nations.  We  must  pro- 
vide them  with  material  to  rebuild  their 
productive  enterprises.  This  out  of  our 
surpluses — not  out  of  our  necessities. 

The;-.e  problems  can  be  solved  by  deal- 
ing Justly  with  all  nations,  but  never  for- 
getting that  charity  begins  at  home. 
Our  first  consideration  must  always  be 
our  veterans — the  veterans  who  were 
willing  to  give  their  lives  for  their  coun- 
try if  necessary.  The  nation  that  does 
not  protect  its  protectors  cannot  long 
endure.  No  nation  is  great  enough  to 
Ignore  its  defenders. 

Therefore.  I  am  going  to  discuss  with 
you  the  all-important  subject.  Veterans' 
Rehabilitation  —  Veterans'  Readjust- 
mont. 

There  ic  now  pending  before  Congress 
the  veterans'  rehabilitation  bill,  H.  R. 
1215.  which  I  have  introduced  and  which 
has  the  approval  of  many  veterans  and 
Army  ofiBcers.  If  this  bill  or  a  similar 
bill  is  passed,  it  will  taper  cff  inflation 
and  prevent  deflation  and  a  financial 
collapse. 

This  bill  would  give  to  the  veterans 
of  World  War  II  a  paid-up  Ufe-insurance 
.  policy.  The  amount  of  this  policy  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  $150  a  month  for  home 
and  $300  for  overseas  services.  That  is 
less  than  those  who  worked  at  home  re- 
ceived for  shorter  hours  and  less  strenu- 
ous work.  It  provides  that  the  veterans 
may  borrow  75  percent  of  the  policy's 
face  value  to  engage  in  productive  enter- 
prise. This  enterprise  is  defined  as 
buildine  a  home,  obtaining  an  education. 
or  engaging  in  any  conunercial.  agricul- 


tural, industrial,  or  professional  under- 
taking. 

This  bill  provides  that  veterans  may 
form  a  partnership  or  a  corporation  and 
that  the  proceeds  from  such  enterprise 
shall  be  exempt  from  State  and  Federal 
income  tax  for  5  years.  No  interest  is 
to  be  paid  for  the  first  2  years,  after  that 
2  percent.  This  gives  the  veteran  time 
to  get  started  and  an  even  break  with 
those  who  remained  at  home.  No  hon- 
est perron  can  object  to  that. 

It  would  give  the  able-bodied  and  the 
partially  disabled  veterans  an  opportu- 
nity to  engage  in  businesses  of  their  own, 
and  create  jobs  for  themselves  and  for 
others  in  place  of  asking  for  jobs  that 
will  not  exist.  It  will  not  only  help  the 
veterans  but  the  Nation. 

You  must  not  confuse  this  paid-up  in- 
surance with  the  soldiers'  term  insur- 
ance. That  insurance  'as  only  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  It  was  cheap  in- 
surance while  the  war  lasted,  but.  now, 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  premiums  have 
gone  up.  The  veteran  must  now  con- 
vert it  into  another  form  of  insurance. 

In  World  War  I  the  amount  of  such 
insurance  was  over  $39,606,000,000.  but, 
it  dropped  to  less  than  83,000,000.000. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  veterans 
did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the 
higher  premiums.  In  this  war  the 
amount  of  this  term  insurance  is  over 
$140,000,000,000.  If  the  drop  in  World 
War  II  is  r.t  the  same  ratio  as  in  World 
War  I,  then  it  will  drop  from  $140,000,- 
000.000  to  less  than  $12,000,000,000. 

We  paid  every  civilian  for  every  war 
effort.  We  again  made  millionaires  out 
of  cost-plus  contracts — out  of  the  blood, 
tears,  and  agony  of  a  war-mad  world. 
We  pay  interest  on  war  bonds.  We  per- 
mitted waste  and  graft  in  the  name  of 
war.  We  even  gave  consumers'  subsidies 
so  that  now  the  veterans  are  taxed  to  help 
pay  the  board  bill  of  the  stay-at-homers. 

But  when  it  comes  to  appreciating  the 
sacrifices  that  our  servicemen  made  on 
all  battle  fronts,  in  order  to  save  the  hon- 
or and  glory  of  our  Nation,  then  we  hear 
talk  about  red-blooded  Americanism  and 
patriotism  not  being  for  sale.  No;  not 
for  sale,  but  it  can,  at  least,  be  appre- 
ciated. 

The  time  has  come  that  v.e  take  care 
of  our  veterans  in  place  of  playing  Santa 
Claus  to  £.11  the  world.  In  place  of  loan- 
ing $4,400,000,000  more,  and  canceling 
the  $34,000,000,000  Great  Britain  already 
owes  us,  let  us  rentember  that  the  veter- 
ans come  first.  If  Great  Britain  would 
pay  us  what  she  owes  us,  ve  could  hand 
to  every  World  War  II  veteran  a  check 
for  $3,600. 

Here  is  the  agreenient  that  our  State 
Department  entered  into  with  Great 
Britain.  We  are  to  loan  her  $4,400,000.- 
000  at  about  one  and  a  half  percent  inter- 
est. She  is  to  make  no  payment  for  5 
years.  After  that  she  is  to  pay  $50,000.- 
000  a  year  when  and  if  she  feels  like  it. 
If  she  does  make  a  payment,  we  agreed 
to  spend  it  in  Great  Britain  for  build- 
ings, installations,  and  education.  Not  a 
cent  to  come  back  to  the  United  States. 

In  addition,  we  are  to  cancel  the  $34,- 
000,000,000  Great  Britain  already  owes 
us,  for  $650,000,000.  That  is  less  than 
2  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  $650,000,000 
is  to  be  deducted  from  the  $4,400,000,000 


loan.  In  other  words,  we  settle  the  C34,- 
000.000,000  that  Great  Britain  owes  us 
with  six  hundred  and  fifty  million  of  our 
own  taxpayers'  money. 

If  we  are  to  judge  Great  Britair  by 
the  past,  she  will  not  pay  back  one 
penny.  She  will  again  call  us  Uncle 
Shylock  instead.  By  this  method  she 
will  get  the  things  that  we  need,  such  as 
fa'-m  implements,  wearing  apparel  and 
other  necessary  goods,  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  deplete  our  natural  resources. 
At  the  same  time,  the  international 
bankers  and  manufacturers  will  get  the 
$4  400  ceo. COO  of  the  taxpayers'  dnd  vet- 
erans' money. 

In  the  meantime,  our  Uncle  Sam  will 
continue  to  call  upon  us  to  buy  more  and 
more  bonds  to  furnish  the  credit  to 
Great  Britain  and  other  nations  so  that 
they  can  turn  it  over  to  these  interna- 
tional horse  traders.  I  do  not  blame 
Grea*  Britain  or  these  nations. 

The  British  Government  and  its  citi- 
zens have  billions  and  billions  invested 
throughout  the  world.  They  have  bil- 
lions invested  in  the  United  States. 
They  own  and  control  many  of  our  in- 
surance companies.  They  made  billions 
out  of  lend-lepise  by  selling  products,  we 
gave  them  for  war  purposes,  to  civilians, 
and  then  forgot  to  turn  over  the  cash. 

If  that  is  not  highjacking  us  by  our 
State  Department,  then  I  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  that  word.  It  is  a  fraud 
and  a  deception  upon  America.  On  top 
of  this  we  are  to  make  her  a  gift  of  about 
four  or  five  billion  dollars'  worth  of  sur- 
plus property  and  installations,  that  we 
have  and  have  built  in.the  United  King- 
dom and  that  belong  to  us.- 

The  veterans  are  complaining  because 
they  are  being  juggled  out  of  their  prior- 
ity on  surplus  war  property.  Rank 
favoritism  to  the  big  fellow  and  the  for- 
eign exporter  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
There  are  rumors  of  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  surplus  property — especially  of 
wearing  apparel  and  medical  supplies. 
There  are  more  rumors  of  waste  and 
corruption  in  the  disposal  of  trucks, 
tractors,  and  other  heavy  equipment. 

The  veterans'  rehabilitation  bill  pro- 
vides .that  all  this  surplus  property  be 
turned  over  to  the  veterans,  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  If  this  bill  had  been 
passed,  it  would  have  put  an  end  to 
waste,  destruction,  fraud,  and  corrup- 
tion in  the  handling  of  surplus  property. 
The  veterans  then  would  have  taken  a 
keener  interest  in  the  disposition  of  this 
property.  We  now  know  that  the  dis- 
position oi  surplus  war  property  is  an 
ugly  picture. 

Millions  of  GI's  have  returned.  Con- 
gress has  made  provisions  for  the  dis- 
abled, but  I  repeat  aside  from  a  little 
education  and  guaranteeing  a  loan  for 
the  lender  up  to  $4,000.  with  4  percent 
interest,  it  has  done  nothing  for  the  able- 
bodied  veterans.  Yes;  foreign  loans  at 
1^2  percent,  but  4  percent  for  the  GI. 
Settlement  of  bilhons  for  less  than  2 
cents  on  the  dollar  but  100  cents  for  the 
returning  GI. 

In  place  of  a  bond  issue  to  finance  for- 
eign nations,  let  us  have  a  bond  issue  for 
the  GI's.  Let  us  give  them  a  new  start 
in  life.  Let  us  compensate  them  at  the 
same    rate    that    the    stay-at-homers 
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Hon.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or   NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVUS 
Friday.  April  12. 194S 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  ir.  Sptaker.  under 
unaniiiou^  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Conghessional  Record.  I 
incorporate  therein  an  editorial  appear- 

the  Daily  Times  of  Mamaroneck. 

of  April  5.  1946.  entitled  "Emer- 
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I  express  the  sentiment  of 
patriotic  American  when  I  say 
s   to  rehabilitate  the   returning 

not  one  penny  for  sponging  na- 

Veterans  come  first. 


Emersency  Breeders 


,.,,,)..- 


agree  with  the  sentiments 

t  xpressed  and  I  orxly  hope  that 

ice  of  Price  Administration  will 

and  ILsten.     Suspicion  is  as 

fear  and  OPA  shoulc*  somehow 

ceiling  on  suspicion  and  should 

>lain  certain  it  is  determined  to 

later  than  June  30.  1947.    That 

leaiten  the  country. 

KMrSCEKCT    ^M»-»^«f 

rf    many    troubles    with    Washinpton 

la   that   those   In  charge   ot   gov- 

i    pollrles   apparently   do   not    t;.ke 

time   to  diagnuee   popular   concepts 

kions  and  a«  a  ret^ult  tmse  their  pru- 

pou  the  wrong  psychology      For  ex- 

we  are  convinced   that  much  of   the 

to  extension  of  price-.-  "   neas- 

another  year  hu:s;es  i.:  fear 

extension  will  lead  to  another,  and 

infinitum. 
la.  quite  Ukely.  a  general  consensus 
ce  control  should  be  carried  on  In 
items    wherein    there    are    obvious 
But   wherever  s.: —  v.   dc- 

rlce  control  should  :  ^nd. 

the  ptiblic  attituttc   .ir.d   i,  i 

>n  to  OPA  as  Waaiiuigtxn  . 


the  fear  that  th«  aame  ^    ..    

n  will  come  up  next  year,  and 

after,   and   so   on.    there    is   sound 

Ion.     The  New  Deal  taught  us  tliat 

emergenfries  can  be  rigged  to  fit  the  potltlcal 


I  olla  down,  you  see.  to  the  undoUable 
the  general  public  is  suspicious  of 
5n.  and  particularly  of  tliat  element 
to   regiment   industry   through 
emergencies,  real  or  fancied.     If 
absolute  public  confidence  th.i* 
says   tta  task   win   be   compU'.  ■! 
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or 


HpN.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TSNNES>EK 

H008>  OP  RKPRESENTATIVIS 

1  Wednesday.  April  17,  1946 

KpFAUVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 


include  the  following  observations. 
Aix)ut  10  days  ago  I  was  traveling  by 
plane  from  Birmingham  to  Washington 
via  Eastern  Air  Lints.  I  had  a  seat  near 
the  rear  of  the  plane.  Before  lunch  I  had 
bern  readins:  new.^paptr  accounts  of  the 
horrible  plight  of  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world  because  of  the 
shortape  of  food.    Where  I  wa  II 

could  oberve  the  trays  as  the  .  ,  .ve 
hostess  carried  them  to  and  from  the  pas- 
scn-;er.s.  Each  pa-ssenger  was  given  two 
rolls;  I  noticed  on  three  trays  that  only 
one  of  '  rolls  had  been  eaten.  Two 

passer.  —  :;d  not  eat  any  bread  at  all. 
I  asked  the  hostess  what  was  done  with 
the  rcr  ■  h  were  not  eaten.  Siie  said 
they  \s  rown  out  witli  the  rest  of 

the  unused  food. 
I  "-•-'"  Captain  RIckenbacker  a  letter. 
:  that  only  one  roll  be  put  on 
tach  tiay;  and  that  a  notice  be  placed  on 
the  tray  advising  the  passenger  that  if 
he  wanted  another  roll  to  notify  the 
haste-s.     r  as  yet  heard  from 

Captain  i;  «.  r.  but  I  am  certain 

he  will  give  consideration  to  this  sugges- 
tion. Just  think  how  many  millions  of 
starving  children  could  be  fed  if  this 
practice  were  put  into  efTect  by  the  air 
lines  and  the  dining  cars. 


CoajmJttee  on  Un-.American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KCN.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  iLLnvon 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXT.\TI\TS 

Tuesday.  April  IS.  1946 

Mr.  SA3ATir  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debar 0.  Tuesday  April  16.  on  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
''"  -I  nil  t;  allowed  the  op- 

•is  11  r.  I  was  ofTered 

2  mmutcs.  which  I  refused,  preferring 

that  It  go  to  "- -  man  from  New 

York  fMr.  M\  ,  as  I  could  not 
ha'.  1  to  explain,  in  2  minutes,  my 
PO-^-- a  the  citation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executivp  board  of  the  Joint 
^  ~  '  itee.  I  am. 
-r.  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  extension  of  my  remarks  to  state 
my  ^  -    *  -n. 

M  ''<or.  the  present  Committee  on 

Un-Ar.  ;     .-  .Activities  represents  a  vlo- 

l"n^   f^  ;  :;tu:v   from  the   traditions  of 

thi^    IJ.      .>.     The  committee   ha.-   been 

'  with  dual  and  vast  powers.     It 

an  investi?:.Ttive  committee  and 

lati\-e  committee.     Never   before 

m  the  history  of  our  country  hn.5  either 

Hou5e  of  Congress  made  such  a  broad 

frant  of  it^   jealously  guarded  powers 

to  any  i — -  — ■••  .^ 

Yo»i  "  all  the  history  of  the 

^  committees  empowered  to 

i:..     w.,.i..v  "w -American  propaganda  ac- 
tivities. 

*«'co««iACK  coMMrrrar  rcccissrrx 

The  most  successful,  the  most  objec- 
tive, and  the  mast  fruitful  of  all  of  tlum 
was  that  headed  by  our  own  respected 
majority  leader,  the  geniieir.an  from 
MassachuseU;*  IMr.  McCQKii..cKj. 


That  committee  actually  did  investi- 
gate, without  fear,  favor,  or  prejudice. 
un-American  propaganda  activities,  and 
it  succeeded  in  exposing  to  the  light  of 
truth  violent  and  revolutionary  activi- 
ties of  nazism.  communism,  and  fascism: 
and  it  made  legislative  recommendations 
which  were  losical.  reasonable,  and  de- 
.^irar.le.  One  of  those  recommendations 
is  embodied  in  the  Voorhis  Act  for  reg- 
istiation  of  foreign  agents;  seme  were 
e>:  ;1  in  the  wartime  powers  of  the 

D.  .( nt  of  Slate  and  the  Depart- 

ment 01  Justice. 

BBSOLimON  INTBOOVCCD  BT     ME 

I  wr.s  rj>*"  "  iblc  for  the  passage  of 
that    rr>  Mr.    Speaker — House 

R  •    ;i    liJ8    of    the   Seventy- fourth 

Co..-.....— and  I  desire  to  repeat  the 
language  of  the  first  paragraph  of  that 
rr  •     "       '  the  scope  of 

th'.  -.,-_.,.:n   .1  l:.l  ..  .:..::;Ltee: 

Resolved.  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
c'  '  be.  and  he  is  hertby.  au- 
tl.  nt  a  specl.nl  committee  to 
be  ompt  ven  Members  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  (    .:,jj  sn  invest tsratlon  of   (1 1 

the  extent,  character,  and  olsject  of  Nasi 
prtpiigand  I  aciivit»ei.  In  the  United  Siaiis. 
(2)  the  dilTu^iloa  within  the  United  St.!tcs 
ot  i'aijanda  that   S  :ed 

fr  Tlo-  nr.d  nttac:.  in- 

^'i  rnment  as  guarnn- 

t«^  and  (3)  all  other 

cjti  :.-  :i.  !.  !  itiin  thereto  that  would  nld 

CQr.r.-i.'ii  ij;  .11. y  necessary  remedial  lesls- 
latlon. 

Tint  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Hr-  -  -  -^-.  ^  20.  1934.  The  final  re- 
P-  ^d  on  February  15.  1935. 

DOS  COMMimi  BVGCti.lZB  BT  Ut 

By  1937  it  was  obvious  that  the  United 
Slates,  d'— •  ■  •'■  r—r  •:-■-  -f  the  Mc- 
Cormack  ne  propa- 

ganda battiegromid  of  loreign  ideologies, 
and  the  matter  came  up  for  discussion 
in  the  Commiitie  on  Rule.s.  It  was  at  my 
suggestion  that  the  lormt  r  R-  a- 

tive    from    Texas.   Mr.    Eht  s.   : ..   .ed 

House  Resolution  2S2  on  July  21.  1937. 
That  resolution  empowered  a  seven- 
membtr  committee  to  Investigate 

(1)  The  extent,  charmcte..  and  ob'eets  nf 

itn-  ^ .   ■ 

Cn 

and  un-American 
^tlcd   trom  lureign 
cxjunuiw  or  of  •  docDcsuc  origin   and   at- 
tach the  fiiriM  iif  0.>v*riirnfQt  |^  HuaTau'et'd 
^>  and  (3)  all  other 

"  '••  to  that  wuvild  ad 

*  'n  ■'  remedial  legisln- 

Th   r  ...3 

of  rep;  .  .u:- 

tivated  by  the  McCorma'ck  committee 
and  having  p-;'       ::  ;  dan- 

gerous prn-P.  ,         ..jjijj'g 

lor  the  sake  of  the  record. 
-—.••"  r>..„,„  .,.  Qj  impartiality 

^^  '  -m   from    which 

"  aci   nauve  revolutionaries 

^  -   -r    doctrine    of    hate    and 

poison,  and  gave  their  libcLs  privilege  i.a 
the  commiltec  hearings.  By  1942  the 
Dits  commutee  had  become  thoroughly 
discredited.    It  devoted  itself,  not  to  the 

J.";^'"^^~ '  mg  a 

J^'*^*^  "       ■  .^  Loitcd 

St  .le.s.  but  to  smearing  and  attacking 
orgAniaed  labor  and  Lbcral  organisations 
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and  all  liberals  and  progressives.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Dies  committee  had  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  Nazis  and  Fa.scists; 
on  the  other,  it  had  become,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  an  auxiliary  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  in 
effect  the  Congress  was  subsidizing  the 
propagandf.  mill  of  the  Republican  Party 
to  the  extent  of  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  the  Dies  committee,  totaling  well 
over  a  half  million  dollars. 

COUNTRY    WAS   FED   tJP 

The  Hou=;e  and  the  country  were  fed 
up.  Mr.  Dies  wisely  determined  not  to 
run  for  reelection,  and  there_  was  no 
doubt  but  that  the  committee  would  die 
an  easy  and  natural  death.  Then,  on 
the  day  on  which  this  Congress  met  and 
crsan.zcd.  by  a  clever  parliamentary 
maneuver'  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi IMr.  Rankin  1  pre.sented  an  amend- 
ment to  the  rules  creating  a  legislative 
committee  on  un-American  activities. 
No  one  had  read  the  proposed  Rankin 
amendment.  Few  had  any  concept  of 
what  the  effect  of  it  would  be.  The 
House  was  just  in  process  of  organizing. 
There  was  no  proper  consideration  or  ex- 
amination of  the  rules.  Caught  by  sur- 
prise, the  House  adopted  his  amendment 
207  to  186.  Many  Members  who  voted 
for  it  have  told  me  since  privately  that 
had  they  known  what  they  were  doing 
they  would  have  voted  against  it. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  language 
of  the  definitive  clause  of  rule  X.  para- 
graph 40  to: 

The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties, as  a  whole  or  by  subcommittee,  is  au- 
thorized to  make  from  time  to  'Ime  investi- 
gations of  (1)  The  extent,  character,  and  ob- 
jects of  un-American  propaganda  activities 
m  the  United  States.  (2)  tlie  diffusion  With- 
in the  United  Slates  ot  subversive  and  un- 
Amencan  propaganda  that  is  instigated  from 
foreign  countries  or  of  a  domestic  origin  and 
attacks  the  principle  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment as  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  and 
(3)  all  other  questions  in  relation  thereto 
that  would  aid  Congress  In  any  necessary 
remedial  legislation. 

NEVER  OPPOSED  TO  PROPER  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  want  to  draw  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  definitive  phrases 
of  rule  X.  paragraph  40  (c).  are  iden- 
tical with  the  same  phra.^^^es  in  House 
Resolution  282.  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
which  created  the  Dies  committee,  and 
differ  from  the  same  phrases  in  House 
Re.solution  198.  Seventy-third  Congress, 
which  created  the  McCormack  commit- 
tee, by  only  eight  words.  In  the  very 
first  resolution,  we  used  the  word  'Nazi." 
Then,  when  we  were  discussing  the  new 
committee,  we  decided  to  broaden  it  a 
little,  and  we  changed  "Nazi"  to  "sub- 
versive and  un-American."  and  we  in- 
serted the  phra.se  "or  of  a  domestic 
origin"  after  'foreign  countries." 

I  have  gone  through  all  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  show  that  not  only  have  I 
not  been  opposed  to  a  proper  and  ju- 
dicious committee  investigating  un- 
American  propaganda,  but  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  and  advocated  and  was  instru- 
mental in  pa.ssape  of  resolutions  for  spe- 
cial committees  to  investigate  subversive 
propaganda  activities. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  object  to  is 
the  p?rverslon  of  the  power  we  have 
granted,  the  one-sldedness,  the  lack  of 


proper  safeguards  to  protect  the  charac- 
ter of  individuals  and  of  organizations. 
No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  famiUar  with  the 
powers  of  the  Congress  will  argue  for  a 
moment  that  the  Congress  does  not  have, 
and  should  not  have,  the  right  to  ask 
questions  about  any  conceivable  thing. 
We  have,  time  after  time,  empowered 
special  committees,  or  special  subcom- 
mittees of  standing  committees,  to  make 
all  kinds  of  investigations. 

But  we  have  alwaj-s  held  that  such 
committees  have  a  duty  and  a  responsi- 
bility to  confine  them.selves  to  the  proper 
scope  of  their  authorization,  and  to  seek 
facts. 

witne:»iEs  must  be  protected 

Let  me  go  back  again  to  the  McCor- 
mack committee.  From  its  final  report 
I  quote  this  paragraph: 

In  undertal-.lng  to  comply  with  this  reso- 
lution and  to  make  the  investigation  ordered 
by  It.  your  committee  has  made  every  en- 
deavor to  act  with  extreme  caution  and  pru- 
dence in  obtaining  pertinent  evidence,  em- 
ploying special  investigators  to  make 
preliminary  examinations  into  such  matters, 
and  conducting  executive  hearings,  with  the 
twofold  object  of  securing  proper  evidence  to 
be  developed  In  its  public  hearings,  and  of 
protecting  the  reputation  and  character  of 
any  person  from  unwarranted  reflection  in 
connection  with  such  activities. 

I  want  to  quote  also  from  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  at  the  first 
public  hearing  on  June  5.  1934.  when  he 
laid  down  the  future  pohcy  of  the  com- 
mittee in  these  words: 

In  the  conduct  of  this  investigation  the 
committee  holds  no  brief  for  any  group  or 
class  of  our  citizens.  It  has  no  preconceived 
views  of  what  the  truth  is  respecting  the 
subject  matter  of  this  inquiry.  Its  sole  pur- 
pose is  to  discover  the  truth  and  report  it  as 
it  Is.  with  such  recommendations,  if  any.  as 
to  legislation  on  these  subjects  as  the  situa- 
tion may  require  and  as  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  American  people  may  demand. 

RANKIN    committee    IGNORED    THOSE 
ADMONITIONS 

In  those  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ma- 
jority leader  laid  down  the  principles 
which  should  govern  the  conduct  of  every 
investigating  committee  of  the  Congress. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  Rankin  com- 
mittee—I  will  not  refer  to  this  as  the 
Wood  committee  because  of  my  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Georgia— fol- 
lowed those  admonitions  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts?  We  know  it 
has  not.  It  has  no  fixed  standards  of 
conduct.  It  has  treated  some  witnesses — 
for  instance,  the  rabid  racist  and  ultra- 
nationalist.  Gerald  L  K.  Smith,  who  has 
openly  preached  a  doctrine  of  revolution 
and  sedition— with  the  utmost  gentle- 
ness and  consideration,  and  has  given 
them  a  forum  from  which  to  cittack  mi- 
nority peoples  shamerully.  just  ais  Dies 
did  for  Pelley,  now  generally  known  as 
the  tool  rf  Viereck. 

No  such  consideration  has  been  given 
individuals  or  organizations  of  liberal 
tendencies. 

By  insinuation,  innuendo,  deliberate 
news  leaks,  and  in  many  other  ways  the 
impression  has  been  given  publicly  that 
various  individuals  disliked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  are  disloyal,  sub- 
versive, and  un-American,  vhen  fre- 
quently the  facts  are  quite  different. 


I  do  not.  I  will  not,  and  I  have  never 
defended  any  known  Communist  from 
the  consequences  of  liis  unlawful  acts; 
nor  have  I  ever  defended  the  un-Ameri- 
can activities  of  the  Communist  Party. 
I  believe  the  American  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  the  best  form  of  government 
ever  devised,  and  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
loyalty  to  this  country. 

"LIBERTY    DOES    NOT    MEAN    UCENSE" 

Once  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  the 
final  report  of  the  McCormack  commit- 
tee, in  the  summary  paragraphs,  where 
it  is  stated: 

To  the  true  and  real  American,  com- 
munism, nazism.  and  fascism  are  all  equally 
dangerous,  equally  alien,  and  equally  unac- 
ceptable to  American  institutions.  •  •  • 
Your  committee  has  exercised  extreme  care 
to  protect  the  constitution<\l  rights  of  any 
individual.  •  •  •  The  moment  he  advo- 
cates (change  of  government)  by  force  and 
violence,  and  the  substitution  of  the  bullet 
and  the  bomb  for  the  ballot,  he  becomes  an 
enemy  of  our  social  and  political  order,  a 
criminal,  and  he  ought  to  be  ^ealt  with  as 
such.  Freedom  of  speech  does  not  authorize 
Insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment.    Liberty  does  not  mean  llceiyse. 

I  could  not  state  my  position,  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  succinctly.  I  doubt  if 
any  true  American  in  this  Chamber 
would  take  exception  to  a  single  word 
that  I  have  quoted. 

But  the  present  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  not  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  principles,  nor  with 
the  earlier  admonitions  I  have  quoted. 

NO   EVIDENCE  SUBMITTED 

I  have  a  high  regard  for  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  committee;  but 
unfortunately  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi seems  to  have  the  dominant  voice 
and  to  force  actions  which  I  am  sure 
are  abhorrent  to  most  of  the  Members. 
Time  after  time  the  committee  appears 
to  have  proceeded  on  the  h«isis  of  un- 
supported assertions  by  persons  of  doubt- 
ful reliability.    In  the  instant  case,  the 
committee  has  brought  in  a  report  ask- 
ing for  a  citation  of  contempt  against 
the  board  of  the  Joint  Anti-Pascist  Ref- 
ugee Committee,  a  charitable  organiza- 
tion recognized  and  licensed  by  the  F'ed- 
eral  Government,  devoted  to  the  succor 
of    the    unfortunate    men    and   women 
driven   out  of   Spain  by  Franco.     The 
House  voted  the  citation  without  having 
seen  any  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  committee  has  been  guilty  of  un- 
American    activities.     Although   it   has 
been  testified  under  oath  that  only  the 
executive  secretary  has  custody  of  the 
financial  records,  the  entire  membership 
of  the  board  of  directors  has  been  cited. 
Any  lawyer  will  admit  that  such  action 
is  in  violation  of  our  Constitution;  it  is 
'Unjust,  unfair,  and  unwarranted.    I  went 
along  with  the  committee  in  the  citation 
of  Dr.  Barsky.  even  though  I  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  investigation  on  which 
it  was  based,  because  he  had  failed  to 
comply  with  a  subpena  in  proper  form. 

A  nSHING  EXPEDITION 

The  issue  here  was  different.  No  proof 
of  un-American  propag?inda  activities 
has  been  offered.  This  was  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition, which  had  and  could  have  only 
the  purpose  and  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  work  the  Joint  Anti-Fascist  Refugee 


A2: 


Com  nittee  has  been  doinj?.     The  com- 
mut^  has  been  led  into  the  embarrassing 
on  of  doing  the  work  of  Dictator 
o,  who  is  the  head  of  a  revolution- 
emment  which  had  the  open  mili- 
support  of  Nazi  Germany  and  Pas- 
taly  to  overthrow  the  constitutional 
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this  motion,  292  voted  for,  and  56 
were    brave    enough    to    vote 
>t.     There   were   82   who   did   not 
and  I  venture  to  say  nearly  all  ab- 
because   they   could   not   bring 
es    to    countenance    such    out- 
s  action^s.     I  know  that  had  the 
ssal  of  the  contempt   proceedings 
5t  Rumely  been  known  the  mem- 
would  not  have   voted   as  they 


si  ip 


Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 

tivltilfs  appears  in  the  instant   case  to 

relief    upon    the    unsiib  tantiated 

1  nony  of  an  admitted  ex-Communist, 

pe:  son  who.  had  he  not  suddenly  an- 

nounjced   himself  as  a  reclaimed   brand 

the  burning,  might  well  have  beta 

investigation.    I  do  not  know  how 

c  )mmittee  could  have  any  confidence 

a  person.     We  are  told  he  has  a 

on  with  some  institution — I  do  not 

1  ecall  where — at  a  high  salary.    It  Is 

he  is  being  used  for  the  purpose 

-:  defamatory 

..at  are  not  and 


su'h 


ions 


i: ^:._  . . ..:.  _ 

cann  )t   be   supported   by   reliable   legal 
evidence  admissible  in  a  court. 

^IIT    AIX    PKO-NAZI    ACTlVnUS    ICNOREO? 

May  T  ask  why  the  gentleman  from 
M.  I  li,  who  seems  to  lord  it  over  the 
co:...!.  .  e.  has  never  given  any  atten- 
tion o  the  Nazi  i.nd  pro-Pasci.st  activi- 
ties ill  the  United  States?  Every  day  we 
hear  3r  read  of  some  new  activity  which 
is.  be  ond  any  doubt,  revolutionary,  sub- 
versl;  e.  and  seditious.  Even  during  the 
war  hose  activities  went  on.  but  the 
genth  man  did  not  false  his  voice  against 
them,  even  when  they  cried  out  to  over- 
throw our  Government  by  force  while 
we  were  locked  in  the  death  grip  of  world 
war.  Many  of  those  convicted  of  sedi- 
tious ictivltles.  or  still  under  indictment, 
have  continued  their  nefarious,  vicious, 
and  s(  ditious  propaganda  from  under  the 
shadow  of  Federal  prison  unrebuked  by 
the  gentleman  or  his  committee. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is 
anxloiis  to  expose  and  combat  un-Ameri- 
can propaganda  activities,  why  does  he 
not  d?votc  .some  of  the  time  and  the 
mone]  of  the  committee  to  those  actually 
guUty  of  plotting  the  violent  overthrow 
of  thl  I  Government,  or  of  so  weakening 
our  npral  and  physical  defenses  agaiatt 
theorle.i  that  we  will  succumb  to 
forclgi  propaganda  or  military  attack? 
Instead  of  haraistng  committers,  organl- 
Mtloni.  and  indlviduaN  which  aim  to 
combit  such  un-Amrrican  manifesta- 
tions as  antl-Semltitm,  antl-NegroUm. 
tntl-<  athollci^m,  and  other  bigotries,  or 
to  pntect  citizens  In  exercise  of  their 
eonatl  utlonal  rights  of  free  opinion  and 
pellticn.  or  to  collect  small  .turns  of 
money  for  tbt  sUninff.  sick,  and 
wounc  ed  victims  of  faUnglsm.  why  does 
he  no  turn  his  searchlight  on  the  fa- 
langisi  s  of  America  who  plot  revolution? 
Why  (  oes  he  not  look  into  the  illegal 
Violent  e  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  or  oX  the 


Synarchists.  American  Crusaders,  and 
many  .similar  vicious  organizations? 
There  are  many,  many  groups  actively  at 
work,  right  now.  preaching  un-American 
hatreds,  seeking  to  divide  and  weaken 
our  unity,  and  open  the  way  for  conquest 
or  revolution. 

OPFOSrO   TO    UNrAIB    AND    IMPKOPII    TACTICS 

But  no.  no.    The  gentleman's  mind  is 
o^         -!  with  communism.    H>  -m- 

r  .  everywhere — even  in  ^"on- 

stuutiun.  whi?h  guarantees  freedom  of 
speech,  of  religion,  of  the  -•  of  the 
right  of  petition,  and  of  ^  ace.     If 

he  disapproves  of  the  actr.  ities  or  of  the 
teachings  of  any  group  or  of  any  person, 
however  legal,  however  free  from  any 
suspicion     -  •   •  ,      , 

of       Un-  A .;.;,  ;; 

actually  seeks  to  serve  this  country  by 
extending  and  strengtr 
cratic  way  of  life,  the 
communistic,  and  actually  attacks  those 
acting  in  full  accordance  with  the  consti- 
tutional guaranties  of  human  liberties. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  sum  up,  I  refused  to 
vote  to  sustain  the  citation  oi  contempt 
on  the  .specific  legal  Issue  that  the  sub- 
pena  Issued  exceeded  the 
to  the  committee  and  was  ,:.  ..  .a- 

tlve  of  the  Constitution:  but  on  broader 
grounds.  I  oppose  the  unfair,  im 
and   arbitrary   conduct   of   the    i 
committee.    I  oppose  the  almost  unlim- 
ited grant  of  power  of  the  ri:lc. 

We  have  a  great  investigation  division, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investipation.  the 
envy  of  all  modern  nations,  headed  by 
John  Edgar  Hoover,  who  is  world  famous. 
The  Army  has  its  Military  Intelligence 
Division.  The  Navy  has  the  Offlce  of 
Naval  Intelligence.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  a  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
The  Treasury  has  its  T-men  and  the 
S  rvice.     Mast  of  the  other  large 

*''^  ■■-'    agencies    have    investigation 

divisions.  All  of  them  are  staffed  with 
trained  men  of  the  1.  :  y,  and 

some  are  famous  tii:_ .  :..-  world 

for  their  skill  and  daring. 

The  activities  of  the  Rankin  commit- 
tee, with  ILs  staff  of  amateurs,  rushing 
into  all  kinds  of  sensitive  areas  Involv- 
ing high   policy.  t«  r  '   • 
FBI  and  the  other  i;  . 
It  .^estion  that  the  regular 

cxi. „^. ...  ;l's  are  incapable  of  doing 

the  work  for  which  they  are  trained  and 
paid,  when  I  am  afraid  that  Just  the 
opposite  is  true. 

The  present  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Propaf  anda  Is  u.^lng  th«  flits  of  the 
old  discredited  .special  Dies  committee. 
The  Dies  committee,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  did  not  can  y  out  Its  mandate 
of  Investigating  "the  extrnt  character, 
an<'  t*  of  un-Amei  '>pagandA 

•tij  ;   ln<ii«>'l   it  1  lUcK  to 

smearing  the  a  Membtrs 

of  Confurtnn.  and  (jm«  laU  and  rmployrts 
of  the  Oovcrnment.  and  organised  labor; 
It  did  not  hesitate  to  vilify  and  attack 
those  who  atten--  •  •  i  def«nd  It-i  vic- 
tims, as  can  be  ;  i  by  anyone  who 
heard  the  statement  made  on  this  floor 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
Havcnnei]. 

Members  of  Congress  and  the  country 
as  a  whole  were  convinced  that  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  former  chairman. 


Mr.  Dies,  and  of  his  highly  paid  hirelings 
had  passed  all  tolerance,  and  were  pre- 
pared to  let  the  committee  die.  The  Dies 
committee  spent  1645  000  cut  of  total  ap- 
propriations of  $65J.oro  during  its  ex- 
istence. In  the  15  months  of  the  present 
committee,  they  have  spent  $28  842  out  of 
a  total  appropriation  of  $50  000;  de-pite 
the- publicity  given,  they  have  been  un- 
able to  submit  facts  to  any  proper  p'  ose- 
cuting  agency  on  which  an  indictment 
<  'Uld  be  1 

I.  .n  to  be _  i  ..  ^,,t 

groups  In  this  country,  at  this  moment 

byond  any  dcubt  in  my  mind,  of  subver- 
".:■  ■  ?"(1  even    '--!•••  us  activities. 

Mr     '^  r.    fht«    "f'r.!!'"man 

f rum  M  "  not 

give  ciL...     ....    i...  ..    .......I,,    cii.M  v.e\o- 

tion  to  our  democratic  way  of  lif.*  to 
*  'to  have  b'    n 

''  -.  ..  ,... rents  were  bnin 

abroad.  He  has  appeared  to  question 
tV    '       Jtyof  n   ••  -  •       ■  •, 

the  ac  . .    :.,  L 

sprung  from  Americas  earliest  settlers. 
Again  I  infoim  the  gentleman,  if  Y  t-  Is 
not  aware,  that  except  for  that  small 
portion  of  Americans  descended  frdm 
aboriginal  Indians  without  dilutlm.  all 
Americans  are  descended  from  "foreign- 
ers"— from  for  who  have  proved 

their  lojalty  an.:  <.  .„:ion  to  this  Nation 
in  their  life's  blood  and  In  the  sweet  of 
th'^ir  toil.     V    •  -  .•  ^ 

might  well  ^  .  .  ,    ^ 

living  in  a  stone.a:;e  culture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  •'  is  a  proper 
place  for  a  special  a  .onal  ccm- 

mittee  in  this  delicate  and  controve.slal 
field  cf  political  propaganda,  where  the 
regular  investigative  agencit  s  lack  statu- 
tory power;  but  the  conduct  of  such  com- 
mittees should  be  In  the  high  tradition 
and  in  the  image  of  the  McCormack  com- 
mittee. 

We  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker.  co.Tibat  un- 
Americanism  by  indulging  in  un-Ameri- 
can procedures. 


Artificial  Stimulation? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A  GAMBLE 

or  NtW  TOtK 

IN  THi  uoufiE  or  RCPsntirrATivcs 

Fridau.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.   GAMBLE      Mr    Pr  r 

leave  granted  tn  rxf<n(|  n  , 

the  Rrcoso  I  Includr  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  ftally 
Times,  published  at  Mamaronerk,  NY,, 
enutled  "Artmcial  Btimulatlon?" 

ASTlrlCIAL    16 Ttnut 

Tb«f»  arc  cynics  v.  .   uil  you  (hat 

war  with  Kumu  is  b«tng  msds  •  m«r»  f»ar- 
•om*  poMibility  by  pertoni  in  suthorliy  in 
Wsshlngton  who  would  utilts*  our  alarm  to 
•xtcnd  certain  war  controla  and  expand  oth- 
trs,  Tb«a«  persons  clt*  in  this  connection 
the  proposed  extension  ot  the  dralt,  compul- 
sory mlliury  traloUiff  ot  our  youth,  renewal 
of  food  rationing,  and  extension  of  OPA 
conuols. 
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Some  of  these  national  programs  may  be 
good  and  some  may  be  bad;  there  is  on  each 
Issue  a  strongly  divided  opinion.  But  that 
to  achieve  these  goals  high  offlcials  are  pur- 
posely pumping  up  a  war  scare,  we  seriously 
doubt. 

There  undoubtedly  have  been  occasions  in 
the  past  when  propaganda  bogies  were  de- 
lik>erdtely  put  up,  and  a  large  portion  ot  the 
American  citizenry  was  taken  in  thereby. 
We  recall,  for  Instance,  when  we  were  told 
we  might  lose  the  war  if  we  did  not  draft 
all  nurses  And  farther  back,  it  may  be  re- 
called, we  were  to  revert  to  "horse  and  buggy 
days"  if  we  did  not  at  once  pack  our  Su- 
preme Court  with  New  Deal  appointees. 

Now.  we  do  not  feel  that  the  war  scare 
now  prevalent  Is  puffed  up  to  make  it  look 
worse  than  is  actually  the  case,  merely  to 
friRhien  the  public  into  acceptance  of  mili- 
tary programs  which  otherwise  we  would  dis- 
card. That  is  not  in  line  with  the  characters 
of  such  men  as  Eisenhower  and  Marshall  and 
Byrnes  and  Truman.  They  must  know  t^t 
even  a  threat  of  war  Is  too  grave  to  twist  for 
propaganda  purposes. 


Arbitration  in  Cases  Affecting  Railway 
Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  19  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
widespread  interest  in  the  problem  af- 
fecting the  railroad  industry  which  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«;ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  Senate,  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Arbitration  Fumbles" 
from  the  Machini.'^t  of  April  11,  1946;  a 
ca.se  filed  in  the  United  States  District 
Court.  Northern  Di.strict  of  Illinois.  East- 
ern Pivision,  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Enginemen,  Order 
of  Railroad  Conductors,  Switchmen's 
Union  of  North  America,  and  Eastern. 
Western,  and  Northeastern  Carriers' 
Conference  Committee,  Docket  No.  A- 
2215.  Arbitration  61 ;  a  case  filed  with  the 
National  Mediation  Board.  Docket  A- 
2215.  Arbitration  No.  62,  by  the  Employ- 
ees National  Conference  Committee.  15 
cocr  ■  K  railway  labor  organization.^, 
and  n,  We.strrn,  and  Southeastern 

Carriers  Conference  Committee.  Docket 
No.  A-2215.  Arbitration  62;  and  a  .state- 
ment of  Carl  J.  Doff,  assl.slant  president 
of  the  I  hood  of  LocomotlVf  Fire- 

men aii..  i....-inemen,  who  wervcd  as  cm- 
ploy«t  arbitrator  In  the  wage  scale  in- 
volving employers  in  enBlne,  train,  and 
yard  service, 

Mr.  President.  I  auk  that  all  thew 
matters  be  printed  In  the  Rscoao  In  the 
order  In  which  I  have  stated  them,  no 
that  those  who  may  be  Interested  In  arbi- 
tration aflectlng  railroad  employees  and 
the  system  of  arbitration  employed  un- 
der the  Railway  Labor  Act  may  be  In- 
formed accordingly. 

I  have  an  estimate  from  the  Public 
Printer  which  Indicates  that  the  printing 
of  the  material  herewith  furnished  will 


exceed  by  three-fourths  of  a  page  the 
two  pages  allowed  under  the  rule  with- 
out an  estimate  and  that  the  cost  will  be 
$165. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Machinist  of  April  11,  19461 

ARBrTRATlON     FXJMBLES 

Tlie  cause  of  arbitration  has  taken  a  severe 
beating  in  the  inequitable  awards  banded 
down  in  the  railway  wage  movement  case  in 
Chicago  during  the  past  week. 

Arbitration  had  its  chance  to  prove  to 
workers  that  they  could  get  fair  and  Just 
awards  through  the  regular  processes  of 
collective  bargaining  and  through  use  of 
the  machinery  set  up  under  the  Rjiilway 
Labor  Act.  It  had  its  chance  to  prov«  that 
the  workers  could  obtain  as  much  by  peace- 
ful means  as  they  could  through  strikes 
and  direct  action  on  picket  lines.  It 
fumbled  the  chance.  The  action  In  Chicago 
will  make  labor  in  other  fields  more  wary 
than  ever  of  moves  to  place  labor  relations 
In  Industry  under  regulations  patterned 
after  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  when  they  see 
strike  action  win  concessions  far  beyond 
those  obtainable  under  such  an  act. 

The  labor  members  of  the  arbitration 
board  in  the  Chicago  travesty  were  forced 
Into  voting  for  the  16-cent  wage  increase 
in  order  to  get  any  award.  They  condemned 
as  "great  injustice"  the  failure  of  the  "neu- 
trals" to  "consider  the  Inequities  shewn  by 
the  evidence"  and  their  basing  the  award  on 
a  "pattern."  The  action  of  the  neutral  arbi- 
trators, they  added,  aniounts  to  "a  subver- 
sion of  the  Judicial  process." 

"We  are  deeply  convinced  that  no  greater 
disservice  to  the  cause  of  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  industrial  disputes  could  have  l)een 
done,"  they  declared.  They  made  it  clear 
that  this  experiment  in  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion had  pro%ed  a  failure,  and  that  direct 
and  militant  means  would  have  to  be  taken 
by  the  workers  to  get  a  "square  deal,"  over 
and  above  the  16-cent  award. 


In  the  UNrrED  States  District  Court.  North- 
ern District  of  Illinois,  Eastern  Division 

motherhood  of  locomotive  firemen  and  en- 
ginemen.  order  of  railway  conductors, 
swrrchmens  union  of  notith  america  and 
eastern.  westtrn.  and  southeastern  car- 
riers'   conference    committees national 

mediation  board 

(Docket  No.  A-2215.  Arbitration  (il) 

On  January  26,  1946,  an  arbitration  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  by  and  between  the 
above-named  parties.  The  agreement  is  set 
forth  at  large  in  the  record. 

Pursuant  to  the  agreement,  R.  W  Brown 
was  designated  arbitrator  for  the  above- 
named  carriers,  and  Carl  J.  Oofl  wai  desig- 
nated arbitrator  for  the  above-named  em- 
ployees. The  first  meeting  of  the  arbitrators 
chosen  by  the  respective  parties  was  held 
February  1,  1046,  snd  such  parties  failed  to 
name  the  remRlning  arbitrator,  notlfled  tbs 
National  Mediation  Board  to  that  effsct,  and 
requested  that  Board  to  appoint  the  remain* 
lni(  nrbltrntor.  Tht  Nniloiinl  Mpdtnttnn 
Board,  nctlUK  In  scoot duntc  wlili  tho  au* 
thorlty  ronfiTffd  upon  II  i»y  th4>  R«llwajr 
Labor  Art,  did  appoint  Richaid  P.  MKchsli  as 
nvutral  ttrbllrstur, 

T  ff,  on  Fsbrusrjr  II,  1946,  and  with- 
in   <•  provided  by  Isw,  th«  thrsa  arbl* 

tralut*  cuitvensd  at  Chicago,  III  ,  and  organ- 
iMd  thamselvss  Into  a  siatuujry  board  of 
arbitration,  at  which  time  Richard  P.  Mitchell 
was  designated  us  chairman. 

On  February  18,  1948,  the  board  commenced 
Its  hearings  at  the  designated  placn  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  and,  at  the  request,  of  the 
employees,  recessed  the  hearings  uitll  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1946.     The  parties  entered  into  a 


stipulation  which  is  set  out  In  the  record 
extending  the  time  for  filing  the  report  to 
and  including  April  3.  1946. 

On  the  22d  of  February  1946  the  hearings 
were  resumed.  Twenty-five  days  were  con- 
sumed by  the  parties  submitting  evidence 
and  argument. 

The  record  consists  of  3.660  pages  and 
numerous  exhibits  offered  by  both  parties. 
All  evidence  end  exhibits  that  were  offered 
were  admitted  by  the  board  and  no  objection 
was  made  by  either  party  to  the  evidence  or 
the  exhibits. 

The  following  specific  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  board  by  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment for  decision,  to  wit: 

•Request  of  the  employees  that  all  exist- 
ing basic  daily  wage  rates  shall  be  increased 
$2.50." 

The  arbitration  agreement  further  pro- 
vided : 

"•  •  •  If  the  board  finds  that  the  re-  ^ 
quest  of  the  employees  should  neither  be 
granted  nor  denied  in  its  entirety,  the  board 
may  award  such  amount  of  Increase  within 
the  limits  of  the  request  as  it  finds,  under  the 
evidence,  to  be  Justified." 

Appearances  for  the  parties  are  set  out  In 
the  record. 

All  witnesses  were  duly  sworn. 
.     Oral    arguments   were   made   and    written 
briefs  were  filed  with  the  Ijoard. 

Ftndings 
With   respect   to   the  question  submitted 
for  arbitration,  this  board  finds  from  the  evi- 
dence offered  and  the  showing  made  that  the 
award  should  be  and  hereby  is  as  follows;: 

Award 

The  board  awards  the  sum  of  $1.28  per 
basic  day  as  Justified  under  the  evidence  and 
a  uniform  increase  in  that  amount  per  basic 
day,  applicable  to  all  employees  parties  here- 
to, shall  be  added  to  all  existing  rates  of  pay, 
in  accordance  with  said  arbitration  agree- 
ment. 

The  wage  Increase  granted  under  this 
award  shall  become  effective  January  1, 
1946.  in  accordance  with  the  arbitration 
agreement. 

Finding  and  certification 
This  board  specifically  finds  and  certifies 
that  the  award  herein  rendered  and  the  wage 
change  thereby  made  is  consistent  with  the 
standards  now  in  effect  established  by  or 
pursuant  to  law  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling inflationary^,  tendencies,  and  Is  ap- 
provable  In  its  entirety  for  the  purposes  of 
price  increases. 

Award  rendered  and  filed  In  the  office  of 
the  clerk  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
of  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois,  Eastern 
Division,  this  3d  day  of  April  1946. 

RICHARD  F.  MrrcHELL, 

Chairman. 
R.   W.  Brown. 
.  I  dissent: 

Carl  J.  Oorr. 

EMPLOYEES'  NATIONAL  CaKFEmtNCE  COMMrtTEE, 
FirTF.EN  COOFEEATIHO  RAaWAY  LABOR  ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AND  EASTE«M,  WESTERN,  AND  SOUTM- 
EASTEEN  CABKIERS'  CONFERENCE  COMMIT- 
TEES— NATIONAL   MEDIATION   aOAKO 

(Docket  No.  A  3210,  Arbitration  ea) 
On  January  20,  1946,  lut  arbltratlMn  agree- 
mrnt  was  anterpd  into  by  and  betwttn  the 
above-named  parties,  The  agreement  is  eft 
forth  at  large  in  the  transcript  of  the  record 
herein.     . 

PurNuant  to  the  agreement,  Ralph  Budd 
and  J,  Carter  fort  were  designated  arbi- 
trators for  the  carriers  represented  by  the 
above-named  committees,  and  Felix  K. 
Knight  and  E.  E.  MilUman  were  deafgnated 
arbitrators  for  the  employees  represented  by 
the  above-described  railway  labor  organi- 
zations. The  first  meeting  of  the  arbitrators 
chosen  by  the  respective  parties  was  held 
February  1.  1946,  and  within  the  time  al- 
lowed by  law  such  parties  failed  to  name  the 
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rwnaiijlng  artttrmtors,  notified  t*ie  National 

ion  Board  of  that  fact,  and  reqiiested 

ard  to  appoint  the  mnalBlng  arbl- 

The  NaUunal  MedUUkm  Board,  act- 

accordance  with  the  authority  con- 

up*^)n  It  by  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  ap- 

Herbert   B    Rudolph   and  Ernest  M. 

aa    neutral   arbitrators 

after,  on  February  18.  1»4«.  and  wlth- 

tUne  provided   by   law.   the  six  arbl- 

convened    at    Chicago.    111.,    and    or- 

tbemaelves  into  a  ttatutory  board  of 

at  which  time  Ernest  M.  Tipton 

lignated  to  act  aa  ctMlnsMi.  and  Her- 

Rudolph  aa  vice  cfaatnaan. 
following  specific  question   was  sub- 
to  the  board  for  arbitration: 
B«^iest  of  the  employees  for  an  Increase 
c  enia  per  hour  to  be  added  to  ail  exist- 
ratcs  at  pay." 

arbitration    agreement    further    pro- 
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If  the  beard  flnd.";  that  the  re- 

of    the   employees  should    neither    be 

nor  denied  In  Its  entirety  the  board 

afcard  such  amount  of  Increase  within 

llr  lits  of  the  request  as  It  finds  under 

evidence  to  be  Jusiifled.  but  any  increase 

shall  be  a  unifcrm  Increase  in  cents 

applicable  to  all  employees  parties 

and  added  to  all  existing  rates  of  pay 

accordance    with     paragraph    sixteenth 
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paragraph  16  provides  for  the  man- 
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Findinffs 

respect   to   the   question   submitted 

arbitration,   this   board   finds   from   the 

adduced  and  the  showing  made  that 

should  be  and  hereby  is  as  fol- 


Auard 

hoard   awards    18   cents    per   hour   as 

under  the  evidence  and  a  uniform 

In  that  amount  in  cents  per  hour, 

le    to   all    employees   parlies   hereto. 

added   to  all   existing  rates  of  pay 

with   said   arbitration   agree- 


b> 
accc  rdance 


Finding  and  crrtiftcation 

Qciard  specifically  finds  and  certiflea 

award  herein  rendered  and  the  wa(« 

thereby  mado  I*  consistent  with  the 

now    In    effect,   entubluhed    by   or 

It  to  law.  for  tk«  purpoec  of  eontrol- 

ItOf  tBi  atlonary  taadmelee.  aad  U  approv- 

ts  entirety  for  purpoaea  of  price  In- 


for 


rendered   aiul    filed    In    the   cftce 
Jlerk   of   the   United   States   Dl'itrlct 
the  Northern  District   of   Illinois, 
Dlvlalon,  thU  3d  day  of  April  1»M. 
bimsT  M.  Tipton. 
HERBniT  B.   RrooLPH. 
FELrx  H    Knight. 
E.  E.  M^.Lnf.^N. 

aPBCIAL    f>PTNION    OF    FOARD    MEiana    ITLIX    H. 

KNKJIT  AMD  E.  K.  MUXnCUT 

I  reat  reluctance  we  have  Joined  with 

bers  Of  the  board  appointed  by  the 

Mediation    Board    In    making    an 

3lch.  as  the  ensuing  discussion  will 

nade  wholly  arbitrarily,  is  not  based 

e>  idcnce  before  the  board,  and  is  made 

consideration  of  the  equities  of  the 

I' claim.     These  characterizations  of 

grave  as  they  are.  are  not  made 

•lively,    but    are    undeniable.    We 

In  such  an  award  solely  because 

alternatives  left  to  us  by  the  atii- 

ther  members  cf  the  board  were  to 

proceedings  end  in  failure  to  make 

or  to  have  the  amount  awarded 

to   a  further  arbitrary  reduction 

amount  considered  proper  by  the 

8  appointed  by  the  National  Medl- 


ii  ed 


atlon  Board  in  order  to  Induce  the  carrier 
refiraHitatlvcs  to  join  in  it. 

What  the  board  has  done,  in  short,  la  base- 

lessly  to  distort  the  stabilization  policy  of 
the  Government  Into  a  barrier  against  giv- 
ing any  consideration  to  the  gross  Inequities 
between  railroad  wa^es  and  wages  In  other 
Industries.  While  the  other  members  of  the 
board  would  dispute  that  this  was  a  base- 
leso  distortiur.  the  fact  that  the  stabilization 
policy  w.as  jreated  by  them  as  such  a  barrier, 
not  only  cannot  be  denied  but.  Indeed,  was 
repeatedly  asserted  by  them  In  the  course 
of  the  l>oaTd'8  deliberations. 

It  Is  undisputed  that  under  the  stabilisa- 
tion   policy    in    effect    when    the    arbitration 
agreement  was  sii?ned  It  was  permissible  by 
collective  bargaining  processes  to  make  wage 
Increases   without   limiutlon.  provided   that 
such  ar  cunt  of  the  increase.  If  any,  as  did 
not  fall  Into  the  specified  standards  for  ap- 
proval oc  not  used  for  a  period  of  «  months 
to  1  cr«ase  celUnp  prices  rr  to  resist  other- 
wise Ju      "       P  decreases  r  :ease  costs 
to  the  :             -lates     .M'^.               mmm  car- 
rier rates  are  not  cei:                ^s  the  regula- 
tlons  of  D?cember  5.  l-:_,  ...u^ht  to  Impose 
on  common  carriers  a  waiver  of  the  rl^ht  to 
seek  increases  in  rates  on  the  b.isls  of  any  In- 
crease not  approTable  as  a  basis  for  price  in- 
creases.    Under  the  circumstances  the  car- 
riers were  unwll'ip?:  tn  «t^n  the  arbitration 
agreement  unt                        ertired  from  Judge 
Collet,    the    S                     .    Administrator     a 
letter  und?r  date  of  January  23,  1946.  H.ssarmg 
them  that  they  might  put   into  effect  ury 
wage    Increase    awarded    in    arbitration    ar.d 
they  would  not  thereby  waive  the  right  ira- 
medlately  to  apply  to  the   Inter«tR»e  Cim- 
merce  Commission  and  State  c  n<!  for 
Increases   in   rates  based  on  f            .  reiksfo 
K..ges.    TT:             -Tnce  was  In  no  wise  con- 
ditioned i;;                Increase  being  of  the  so- 
called    approvable    character,    and    reserved 
only    to   the   stabilization    authorities   their 
right  to  contend  before  th    Interstate  Ccm- 
merce  Commission.  If  they  so  desired,   thtt 
the  wage  increase  In  whole  or  in  some  part 
should  not  be  vL-ed  as  a  basi^  of  a  rate  In- 
crease until  6  months  after  its  refiecilon  In 
carrier  pay  rolls     By  this  action  all  Issues  as 
to  whether  the  carriers  could  or  should  be  re- 
quired to  abaorb  any  part  of  the  increase  In 
wages  became  finally  determinable  by  the  in- 
tersUte  Com  mere?  Commtasloo  and    there- 
tare,   not   determinable   by    the  arbitration 
board.    The  arbiUatloo  board  waa  aocordln«- 
ly  left  free  to  determine  the  equlttra  of  the 
cmployee-wnge  cUlmn  on  their  merits 

On  February  14.  l»4 1.  a  new  Executive 
order  (No  9091)  defining  stabilization  p  >licy 
'"**  "*^!*^  Fearing  thnt  this  order  might 
be  Interpreted  to  rr-  he  freedom  of  the 

•rbiirittlon  board   f  .ler  t^e  employee 

claims  on  their  merits  the  employees  ob- 
tained a  rccees  of  the  hearings  at  their  In- 
ception and  resumed  the  proceedings  only 
after  they  had  received  the  telegraphic  as- 
surance of  Judge  Collet  that  "any  wage  in- 
creases certified  by  the  arbitration  boards 
a:;  being  in  accordance  with  the  stablliratlon 
policy  in  effect  when  the  arbltrntt  ■... 

ments   were   made    would   be   in    r.  re 

with  stabilization  policy  under  Executive 
Order  9697.  My  letter  of  Januarv  23  ad- 
drcascd  to  the  Carriers  Conference  Commu- 
te* Is  not  changed  or  affected  by  Executive 
Order  9€97." 

The  subsequent  Interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  Executive  Or'der  9«97  by  the  Na- 
tional Wage  Stabttlaoton  Beard  In  the  case 
of  the  19-ceni  I—timl  in  the  aluminum 
Industry  (more  fully  disctis.sed  hereinafter) 
further  made  it  plain  that  the  fears  the  raU- 
road  employee*  had  had  were  grousdleaa: 
their  claim  was  for  the  correction  of  groas 
1  lequitlea  In  wage  rates  as  compared  with 
other  national  Induatries  and  the  aluminum 
case  showed  that  under  the  stabUixation 
policy  sucli  increa^s  were  not  only  permis- 
sible, but  were  approvable  for  price  Increaaa 
purposes. 


Notwithstanding  the  events  above  sum- 
marized, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
Executive  orders  defining  stabilization  P'lllcy, 
both  before  and  after  February  14.  provided 
for  the  approval  of  wage  Increases  for  the 
correction  of  gross  Inequities  in  spe-Mfted 
circumstances,  and  notwithstanding  tho  full 
trial  of  the  merits  of  the  employee  claims  In 
over  a  month  of  hearings  reported  In  a 
transcript  of  over  S.600  pages,  plus  4<>  ex- 
hibits, the  camera.  In  their  cloclng  argu- 
ments, asserted  that  the  provisions  In  the 
stabilization  policy  for  the  correction  of 
groes  Inequities  were  Inapplicable  and  that 
the  board  was  bound  to  disregard  any  in- 
equitlea  between  railroad  wages  and  wages 
In  oth?r  industries  shown  by  the  evidsnce, 
and  to  limit  Iteelf  to  stich  Increases  as  might 
be  permissible  as  compensation  for  Increased 
let  of  living  or  for  Iocs  of  take-home  pay 
throuj^h  reduction  In  working  hours,  which- 
ever amount  was  found  to  je  greater 

H.id  there  been  apparent  subeUnce  to  xhm 
carrier    contentions,    it    would    neve  • 
have  nnpenred  Inherently  Incredible  t 
**  V   had.   for  example,   per- 

oi  .        in  the  automobile  industry 

whose  hourly  wage  rates  last  September  were 
11.21.  and  who  had  had  Increases  rf  ov-'r  27 
percent  since  January  1941.  and  employees 
in  the  steel  Industry  whose  h'  tf» 

last  September  were  11  04.  an  .  nad 

increases  of  over  40  percent  since  January 
1941.  to  be  granted  increases  of  18",  cents 
per  hour,  and  yet  the  same  stablllziitlon 
policy  would  limit  the  nonoperating  em- 
ployees In  the  railroad  Industry  to  some 
lesser  amount  even  though  their  average 
hourly  rates  last  September,  disregarding 
2.4  cents  paid  In  lieu  of  overtime,  was  only 
806.  and  their  increases  since  January  1941 
had  been  but  2«  7  percent.  NevertheleM.  the 
arbitrators  appointed  by  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  indicated,  early  in  the  boards 
deliberations,  their  disposition  to  accept  the 
limitations  asserted  by  the  carriers  and  thus 
to  exclude  from  their  consideration  all  evi- 
dence of  inequities  between  railroad  wnge 
ratea  and  wages  in  other  Industries. 

A   further   point   should   be   noted.     Even 
under  the  carriers'  contentions  the  asserted 
limitations    of    stabilization    policy    are    In- 
applicable  If.   and   to   the  extent    that,   the 
board    might    find    th'    carriers    capable    of 
abaorMng  the  wn^re  tncreaw  mthout  paiwlng 
It  on  in  inerMMMl  rates     We  think  the  car- 
riers would  coneedc.  and  in  anv  event  the 
evidence  in  the  record  Is  overwhelming  that 
In  cooaequenre  of  unprecedented  net  inrrme 
ba<ora  taxe*  during  the  war  year*    th.  car- 
riers emerKed  from  the  war  fin  :,h 
stronger  than  they  have  e\er  ,  ir 
hltt'r\-.     start                ■tht*  hijM.ly  favorable 
condition,  the  .               ;  the  carriers  to  ab-orb 
a  substantial   wage    increase  depends   upon 
their  postwar-traffic  proapecU.     It  is  not  our 
purpose   to  argue   that   qtjestlon   here.     We 
believe  that  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  all 
efforts  of  national  policy  to  avoid  a  complete 
collapse  of  our                y  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure, there  Is  gc             ...d  for  concluding  that 
the   carriers   could   absorb   a   wage   Increase 
that  would  do  Justice  to  the  employee  claims 
The  carriers  themselves  expect  traffic  levels 
well  above  their  prewar  experience  in  good 
years.     But  as  to  how  much  above  the  evi- 
dence is  conflicting. 

We  doubt  that  thU  board.  In  any  of  its 
components,  has  the  -xpe  .ise  enabling  It 
to  pass  a  Judgment  worthy  of  respect  on 
siKh  an  Issue,  and  therefore  would  deem 
it  wise  to  seek  an  approach  that  would 
leave  that  quesuon  to  more  expert  deter- 
mination. Coocededly.  however,  the  car- 
rier contention  as  to  stabillziition  poller 
require*  that  the  board  first  determine  that 
question  before  It  can  know  whether  sta- 
bili7aticn  policy  limits  Its  freedom  to  con- 
sider the  claim  of  inequities.  Nevertheless, 
the  board  has  Imposed  upon  Itself  rlj;ld 
limitations,  excluding  consideration  of  In- 
equitiea,  without  ever  having  addressed  it- 
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self  la  Its  deliberations  to  an  appraisal  of 
the  evidence  on  this  precedent  question. 

The  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  without  consideration  of 
the  evidence  of  Inequities,  and  persisting  In 
the  assertion  that  stabilization  policy  pre- 
cluded the  consideration  of  such  evidence, 
proposed  an  award  of  16  cents.  This  amount 
was  arrived  at  by  applying  the  cost-of-living 
formula  to  the  operating  employees  alone 
and  then  arbitrarily  applying  the  same 
amount  of  Increase  to  the  nonoperating 
employees.  The  carrier  arbitrators  were 
unwilling  to  join  in  an  award  of  even  this 
amount.  The  arbitrators  appointed  by  the 
National  Mediation  Board  indicated  to  us 
that  I  ur  failure  to  Join  in  such  an  award 
would  move  them  to  agree  with  the  carrier 
arbitrators  upon  a  lesser  award.  No  corre- 
sponding suggestion  was  made  to  the  carrier 
arbitrators  that  their  failure  to  Join  would 
move  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  Na- 
tional Mediation  Board  to  agree  with  us 
upon  a  larger  award.  We  were  thus  con- 
fronted with  the  choice  of  Joining  in  an 
award  we  believe  to  be  grossly  inadequate 
or  of  letting  the  proceedings  end  In  failure 
to  make  an  award  or  In  an  award  further 
arbitrarily  reduced  to  solicit  the  concur- 
rence of  the  carrier  arbitrators.  Confronted 
with  this  choice  we  chose  the  course  which 
appears  to  us  to  Involve  the  perpetration 
of  the  least  injustice  upon  the  employees. 
In  so  doing  we  were  Influenced  In  major 
degree  by  the  fact  that  under  the  arbitration 
agreement  the  employees  are  free  at  any 
time  to  move  in  accordance  with  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act  for  a  further  increase,  and 
thus  again  to  press  their  claims  of  inequity, 
which  have  received  no  consideration  In  this 
proceeding. 

Nevertheless,  there  should  be  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  magnitude  of  the  injustice 
worked  on  the  employees  by  the  boards  ar- 
bitrary refusHl  to  consider  the  inequities 
shown  bv  the  evidence.  The  emergency 
board,  which  heard  the  wage  claims  of  these 
employees  In  1943.  found  Itself  precluded  by 
the  hold-the-llne  order,  issued  practically  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  hearings,  from  correct- 
ing the  inequities  which  It  found  then  ex- 
isted. Then,  as  now.  the  employees'  case  was 
predicated  upon  Inequities  between  railway- 
wage  rates  and  wage  rates  In  other  Industries. 
The  emergency  board  found  that  as  of  1940 
there  wen'  Inequlllcn  between  the  hourly  wage 
ratea  of  these  employees  and  those  of  em- 
ployees In  other  industries  ranging  from  14  4 
cents  to  3  1  cents,  depending  upon  the  pe- 
riod embraced  In  the  compariiion  and  the 
Industries  with  which  comparison  was  made; 
It  further  found  that  notwithstanding  the 
1941  Increase  for  nonoperating  roUroud  em- 
ployees these  Inequities  had  increased  by  94 
cents  In  the  period  from  December  1940  to 
December  1942  (Report  of  May  24.  1943,  pp. 
»-9.  pars  29-33.  Inclusive.)  Because  of  the 
hold-the-llne  order,  however,  that  board  lim- 
ited its  recommendations  for  Increases  to  8 
cents  per  hour,  and  even  that  amount  was 
dlsallcwed  by  the  Director  of  Economic  Sta- 
bilization. In  the  final  settlement  the  em- 
ployees were  granted  increases  ranging  from  4 
to  10  cents  for  the  correction  of  substandards 
of  living  and  the  maintenance  of  interrelated 
Job  differentials,  together  with  supplemental 
Increases  in  lieu  of  overtime  after  40  hours 
ranging  from  5  cents  to  1  cent,  the  combined 
amounts  ranging  from  9  to  11  cents. 

The  evidence  In  the  present  proceedings 
show  that  the  Inequities  which  had  been 
only  partially  corrected  in  the  1941  and  1943 
cases  have  continued  to  grow.  The  only 
comparative  statistics  going  back  as  far  as 
1921.  the  average  hourly  earnings  figures  re- 
ported by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  for  25  manufacturing  Industries  show 
that  at  that  time  the  nonoperating  railway 
.  employees  averaged  6  6  cents  per  hour  more 
than  the  manufacturing  employees;  by  Sep- 
tember 1945  they  were  earning  21.4  cents  per 


hour  less  than  these  manufacturing  em- 
ployees. In  terms  of  straight-time  average 
hourly  earnings.  1.  e.,  the  closest  measure  of 
hourly  rates  of  pay,  they  had  by  1939  fallen 
7  cents  behind  the  hourly  rates  for  durable 
goods  manufacturing  employees,  with  whom 
they  are  most  directly  comparable,  and  one- 
half  cent  behind  the  hourly  rates  for  all 
manufacturing  employees  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  In  Sei)tember 
1945  the  straight-time  average  hourly  rate 
of  the  nonoperating  railway  employees  was 
83  cents  if  the  allowance  in  lieu  of  cvertlme 
after  40  hours  is  included,  and  80.6  cents  If 
that  allowance  is  excluded.  By  contrast,  the 
straight-time  hourly  average  for  durable 
goods  manufacturing  employees  was  $1037 
and  for  all  manufacturing  employees  was 
94  9  cents.  In  other  words,  an  increase  of 
20.7  cents  or  of  23  cents  per  hour  (depend- 
ing upon  the  treatment  of  the  allowance  In 
lieu  of  overtime)  would  be  necessary  to  bring 
these  employees  to  equality  with  durable 
goods  manufacturing  employees  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1945.  Even  if  comparison  Is  made 
with  all  manufacturing  employees  (which 
include  many  in  nowise  comparable  to  the^ 
employees  here  involved)  and  the  comparison 
Is  confined  to  the  period  since  1939,  and  the 
allowance  in  lieu  of  overtime  is  Included  as 
straight  time  lor  the  railway  employees,  still 
an  increase  of  11' 2  cents  would  be  required 
to  restore  the  1939  relationship  as  of  Septem- 
bar  1945.  Surely  that  is  the  minimum  which 
would  be  allowed  for  the  correction  of  In- 
equities in  hourly  rates  as  of  Sf^ptember 
1945,  had  this  evidence  been  considered. 

Such  Is  the  evidence  which  the  board's 
action  has  exclwc^ed  from  all  consideration. 
Be  it  observed,  too.  that  this  is  not  simply 
one  view  of  conflicting  evidence — it  Is  the 
uncontroverted  evidence  of  hourly  wage 
rates.  The  carriers  did  not  dispute  it.  In- 
stead they  Introduced  other  evidence  which 
they  contend  supports  the  proposition  that 
lower  hourly  rates  than  manufacturing  em- 
ployees even  though  they  formerly  received 
higher  rates  than  manufacturing  employees. 
That  evidence.  Insofar  as  It  relates  to  earn- 
ings. Is  calculated  to  show  that  the  disparity 
Is  not  so  great  when  weekly  or  annual  earn- 
ings are  compared.  That  contention  Is  put 
forth  despite  the  fact  that  the  carriers' 
evidence  lUelf  thows  that  weekly  and  annual 
earnings  of  employees  In  all  other  Industry, 
taken  collectively,  have  increased  percentage- 
wise nearly  twice  aa  much  since  10311  as  have 
those  of  the  nonoperating  railway  employeea. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  weekly  and  annual  earnings 
figures  are  hypothetical  computations  rather 
than  averages  of^hat  Individuals  actually 
earn.  The  averages  put  forth  by  the  car- 
riers approximate  the  average  actual  earnings 
In  1944  by  only  791,000  employees  out  of  a 
total  of  1,853,000  persons  who  worked  in  that 
year.  Furthermore  the  basic  workweek  of 
the  railway  employees  is  20  percent  longer 
than  that  generally  prevailing  in  other  In- 
dustries. Thus,  even  if  accurate  earnings 
data  for  periods  of  weeks  or  years  were  avail- 
able a  comparison  of  total  earnings  requiring 
20  percent  more  hours  of  work  of  the  railway 
employees  could  scarcely  be  made  with  any 
pretense  of  equity. 

The  1943  emergency  board  carefully 
analyzed  the  annual  and  weekly  earnings 
data  offered  by  the  carriers.  They  concluded 
that  "wage  earners,  as  distinguished  from 
salaried  employees,  In  reality  have  no  annual 
wage."  And  for  the  reasons  set  forth  above 
rejected  such  data  in  favor  of  giving  primary 
consideration  to  hourly  rates.  (Supplement- 
al Report  of  May  29.  1943,  pp.  71-74.)  But 
the  present  arbitration  board  undertakes 
no  similar  responsibility.  It  neither  con- 
siders the  evidence  of  Inequality  as  shown 
by  hourly  rate  comparisons  nor  does  it  as- 
sume the  burden  of  holding  such  inequali- 
ties to  be  Justified  by  other  factors.  Instead 
It  forecloses  consideration  of  inequalities  by 


Its  promulgation  of  a  strained  interpretation 
of  stabilization  policy  at  variance  with  that 
policy  as  applied  in  other  Industries. 

The  discussion  thus  far  of  the  uncon- 
sidered evidence  has  been  confined  to  the  in- 
equities as  they  existed  last  September,  be- 
fore postwar  Increases  were  granted  In  other 
Industries.  Obviously  the  establishment  of 
currently  equitable  wage  rates  for  the  rail- 
road employees  requires  not  only  the  correc- 
tion of  inequities  as  of  last  September,  but 
additional  Increases  commensurate  with 
postwar  Increases  in  other  indiostries.  This 
board  has,  on  the  pretext  of  applying  stabili- 
zation policy,  excluded  both  from  Its  consid- 
eration. 

The    record    In    these    proceedings    fully 
establishes  18' i  cents  as  the  prevailing  meas- 
ure of  postwar  Increases  in  national   indus- 
tries.    The  other  members  of  the  board  defy 
both  the  record  and  common  knowledge  with 
a  stubborn  denial  that  a  national  pattern  of 
postwar    Increases    exists.     They    apparentl? 
base  this  denial  on  the  unavailability  of  such 
a  national  pattern  under  the  so-called  pat- 
tern standard  of  approval  set  forth   In  the 
Executive  order  of  February  14,  1946      Since 
that  standard  refers  only  to  patterns  In  par- 
ticular industries  or  local  labor  market  areas, 
the  national  pattern  obviously  has  no  perti- 
nence  to   the   application   of   the   standard. 
But  that  a  national  pattern  is  not  only  -ec- 
ognlzed    to   exLst    but    is   controlling    In    the 
application  of  the  alternative  standard   set 
forth  In  the  same  order,  namely,  the  correc- 
tion of  gross  Inequities  as  between  related 
industries,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  decision 
of   the   National    Wage    Stabilization    Botrd 
with    respect    to    the    aluminum    Industry. 
(Decision   of   February   27.    1946,    Employees' 
Exhibit  No.  22,  p.  20.)      In  that  decision  that 
Board,  approved  a  19-cent  increase  lor  alum- 
inum workers  as  necessary  to  correct  a  gross 
Inequity  arising  by  reason  of  the  postwar  in- 
crease   In    the   steel    industry.     That    Board 
said;    "It    seems    a    lair    Inference    that    the 
Aluminum  Co.,  because  of  its  size  and  Im- 
portance In  the  national  economy,  may  ap- 
propriately rely  on  Nation-wide  patterns  or 
trends  of  wage  adjustments  In  other  heavy 
Industries,  such  as  the  steel  Industry,  In  de- 
termining Its  wage  policy."     It  thus  appears 
that   the   provisions  of   the  Executive  order 
of  February   14,    1946.  for  the  correction   of 
gross   inequities   between   Industries  applies 
to  industries  related  only  by  their  size  and 
importance   In   the   national   economy,   and 
that  other  workers  hsve  derived  the  concrete 
benefits  therefrom  that  are  dentad  b)   this 
board  to  railway  employee*. 

If  the  correction  of  inequttlct  aa  of  the  dosa 
of  the  war  were  calculated  on  even  the  low- 
est possible  basis  reconcilable  with  the  evi- 
dence an  Increase  of  11 'i  cenU  would  be  re- 
quired on  that  ground.  That  amount  added 
to  the  clearly  established  prevailing  national 
measure  of  postwar  increases,  18 '.j  cents, 
wou'.d  require  an  award  granting  the  em- 
ployees' request  In  full.  We  believe  that  the 
other  members  of  the  board  recognize  that  a 
fair  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  inequity 
requires  such  an  award.  In  fact  we  believe 
that  it  Is  precisely  because  of  this  recognition 
that  an  arbitrary  barrier  against  its  consid- 
eration lias  been  erected.  Although  the  power 
Is  not  given  to  us  to  know  the  secret  thoughts 
of  other  men,  we  do  not  believe  that  our  asso- 
ciates felt  driven  against  their  will  to  hold 
that  consideration  of  the  evidence  of  In- 
equities was  not  permissible.  That  the  car- 
rier arbitrators  should  be  bent  upon  saving 
money  for  their  principals  and,  therefore, 
should  avail  themselves  of  any  barrier  their 
Imagination  could  conjure  up  Is  understand- 
able enough,  however,  lacking  In  foresight 
it  may  be.  That  they  should  be  supported  In 
such  a  subversion  of  the  adjudicative  process 
by  the  appointees  of  the  National  Mediation 
Board  Is  tragic.  We  are  deeply  convinced 
that  no  greater  disservice  to  the  cause  of  the 
peaceful  adjustment   of   industrial  dispuiefl 
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ve  teen  done.     This  demonstration 

Incapacity  of  an  adjudicatory  tribunal 

accordance  with  the  evidence  before 

be  a  subject  of  profound  regret  by 

of  our  society. 

E    E.  M1M.IMAN. 
ftLix  H    Knight. 

Chicago.  III.,  April  3.  1946. 
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icrease  of  tl.38  per  day  awarded  by 
ma  ority    ol    the    arbitration    board    Is 
Inadequate.    Engineers,  firemen,  ccn- 
trainmen.  and  yardmen  are  entitled, 
tfce  present  economic  conditions,  to  a 
ncreasc.      The    amount    awarded    Is 
e  itirely  upon   the  difference  t)etween 
tagc    cf    increase    in    wage    rates* 
uary  1.  1941.  and  the  33  percent  in- 
living  costs  since  that  date, 
iward    dees    not    provide    additional 
tion    to    railroad    workers    to   meet 
standard   of  living,   nor  does 
a  share  in  the  Increased  output 
(floyee.     It  does   not  eliminate  gross 
resulting    from    greater    Increases 
rates  in   nonrallroad   Industries  aa 
to    transportation    employees    on 
prior  to  World  War  n. 
crease  awarded — 16  cents  per  hour — 
:han  the  pattern  established  in  non- 
industries     during    -the      postwar 
That   pattern   is  equivalent  to  18'.. 
hour,  or  11  48  per  day 
for  the  reasons  set  '  ^ove  that 

declln^    to   Join    with    a    1.  .    of    the 

arbttratl  m  board   in  the  award  tiled  in  the 
Federal   Tourt  todav. 
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Day  Address  by  Hon.  James  M. 
rll,  of  Delaware,  at  Birmingham, 


E^rrENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Of 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

OF    ALABA.M- 

IN  THE  [SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesiay.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimius  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Apiendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  the  distinciiished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
TtTNMELJ  at  a  Jackson  Day  dinner  at 
Birminf  ham.  Ala.,  on  April  12.  1946. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ord  ?red  to  be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 
as  follon's: 


r  wo  much  partisan  criticism  these 
I  verjthlng  done  by  the  present  ad- 
that  it  might  be  well  to  pause 
tu  speak  a  few  words  of  praise  to 
that  won  this  war.    Our  soldiers 
our  farmers  and  manufacturers, 
-collared  men  and  our  laborers,  our 
service    and    our    housewives    at 
their  part  nobly  and  fully.     The 
never  seen  a  war  conducted  as  brll- 
World  War  II.    The  world  has  never 
In  which  the  whole  people  par- 
te the  extent  that  they  did  In  World 
Dne  has  only  to  see  the  destruction 
armed    forces   dealt   out    to   our 
to    appreciate    wh.nt    America    did. 
produced  the  food,  the  cloth- 
^Ips.  the  war  materials  and  equip- 


n 


wir 
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ment.  and  sent  them  forth  freely  because 
they  realized  that  either  the  Axis  Powers  or 
the  United  Nations  would  emerge  from  that 
war  as  defeated  and  destroyed,  or  as  victors 
with  unlimited  power  over  the  conquered. 
When  the  war  was  t)egun  on  us  In  1941  we 
all  realized  that  the  war  that  was  Impending 
would  be  c-ostly.  bloody,  and  final  as  to  a  part 
of  Its  victims.  Yet.  today,  after  the  great 
triumph  of  our  Nation  and  our  Armies,  we 
constantly  hear  American  citizens  bemoan- 
ing the  ctijst  of  that  war  Men  and  wcmen  of 
America.  I  say  to  you  tonight  after  viewing 
the  prosperity  of  America  and  the  destruction 
cf  our  enemies,  that  there  Is  not  a  man. 
woman,  or  child  In  America  who  would  ex- 
change places  with  the  defeated  powers.  All 
hoi,or  to  America,  to  our  armed  forces,  our 
civilians,  to  our  producers  and  cur  consum- 
ers, to  our  men  and  our  women.  They  all 
participated,  and  they  are  all  entitled  to  the 
greatest  praise  which  Is  due  them  Our 
allies  and  our  enemies  were  not  such  by  lot 
or  by  chance.  They  were  allied  as  they  were 
constituted,  as  their  sympathies  and  their 
teachings  caused  them  to  be  allied.  The 
Allies  attracted  to  their  banners  all  these  who 
recognise  that  Individuals  and  Individual  na- 
tions have  rights,  as  well  as  duties  and 
responsibilities 

America  Is  divided  a.s  clearly  a.5  nations 
were  ever  divided.  Conscientious  Democrats 
would  t)e  only  Democrats.  Conscientious 
Republicans  would  be  only  Republicans. 
Each  man  and  woman  In  America  can  and 
should  ask  himself  or  herself  the  question 
not  to  what  party  shall  I  belong,  but  to  what 
party  do  I  belcnsi?  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
in  1924.  ••Men  by  their  conatltuMons  are 
naturally  divided  Into  two  parties:  (1)  Those 
who  fear  and  distrust  the  people  and  wish 
to  draw  all  powers  from'them:  (2)  those  who 
Identify  themselves  with  the  people,  have 
confidence  In  them,  cherish  and  consider 
them.  •  •  •  The  cherlshment  cf  the 
people,  then,  was  our  principle:  the  fear  and 
dlstru>-t  of  them,  that  of  the  other  party. ■' 
Thomas  Jefferson  did  not  overdraw  or 
wronjjly  emphasize  this  distinction.  The 
distinction  which  he  drew  then  Is  still  the 
difference  between  the  Democratic  Party  and 
Its  opposition.  The  cherishment  of  the  peo- 
ple then  was  our  principle,  the  fear  and  dis- 
trust of  them  that  of  the  Federalist.  Since 
that  time  the  cherishment  of  the  people  has 
been  the  principle  of  cur  great  party,  the 
party  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  Cleveland,  Wil- 
son, and  Roosevelt,  The  fear  and  dlstrtist  of 
them  has  distinguished  the  opprainp  parties 
from  It.  the  Federalist  and  the  Republican. 
Jackson  was  a  man  of  sound  business  and 
govemm.ental  sense.  He  «;'as  ready  to  de- 
fend a  position  with  reference  to  a  l.iw,  flght 
an  enemy,  or  If  necessary  a  duel.  However, 
he  ne%'er  varied  from  the  consistency  of  his 
course  of  conduct  as  to  honor  and  fairness 
to  his  fellowmen.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
Idea  of  special  favors  to  particular  elements 
of  the  Nation.  The  Hermitage  was  his  home. 
Old  Hickory  was  his  namo.  and  his  pro- 
fanity consisted  of  "by  the  Eternal. "•  Mil- 
lions of  people  have  benefited,  and  are  still 
l)eneflting.  because  Andrew  Jack.son  dared  to 
obey  the  promptings  of  his  conscience  and 
to  use  intelligence  in  his  conduct  of  public 
affairs.  He  worshiped  no  man.  he  feared  no 
man — he  loved   mankind. 

In  1932.  there  arose  In  the  Democratic 
Party  a  great  champion  of  human  rights. 
At  that  time  the  Government  was  In  the 
hands  of  the  Republican  P.»rty.  That  party 
had.  as  usual,  entirely  forgotten  human 
rights,  and  had  failed  In  its  effort  to  protect 
property  rights.  In  the  year  1922.  apprcx- 
Iraately  20,000  businessmen  went  bankrupt. 
The  bottom  fell  out  of  corporation  profits. 
In  1919.  the  last  year  cf  the  Woodrow  Wlton 
admlnis'ratirn,  corporation  profits  had  been 
about  •8  500.000,000  In  1921.  there  was  a 
totr.l  net  loss  of  |55.COO,000.  Factory  pay  rolls 
decreased  by  almost  50  percent,  and  almc\''t 
6.000. OCO  workers  lest  their  Jobs.     In  1921.  the 


first  year  of  the  Harding  adm»nlstratlcn.  the 
country  reaped  the  dire  results  of  Republican 
folly.  After  a  brief  spree,  the  hang-over  cair.e. 
Prices  fell  within  a  few  months  as  follou-s: 
Milk,  32  percent;  l>eef.  58  percent;  lamb,  81 
percent;  hogs.  69  jjercent;  eggs.  73  percent; 
cotton.  75  percent;  corn,  77  percent:  potatoes. 
85  percent;  sugar,  82  percent.  The  results 
were  devastating  to  eycry  segment  of  life  in 
the  county— buslneil.  agriculture,  labor, 
consumer^.  N*f '  farm  Income  dropped 
from  t8.8C0.000.00b  In  1919  to  less  than 
t3.000000.000  In  1921.  The  averrge  income 
fell  from  tl.360  In  1919  to  t4e'J  in  19-21. 
Nearly  500.000  farmers  lost  their  farms 
through  mortgage  foreclosures  l)etween  1922 
and  1928.  The  Republican  Party  Is  the  party 
cf  the  full  dinner  pall,  the  party  of  prcs- 
perlty.  so  It  claims.  It  was  after  this  terri- 
ble condition  had  arisen  that  Franklin 
Roo.'sevelt  came  to  the  Presidency.  I  heard 
him  when  he  stood  within  a  few  feet  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  and  told  the  American  peo- 
ple that  what  they  needed  was  leadership. 
Everyone  realized  that  there  had  been  on 
entire  lack  of  such  leadership  during  the 
Hoover  administration,  ana  the  country  felt 
that  there  was  in  fact  a  new  American  leader. 
You  all  remember  how  the  new  President 
closed  every  bank  In  the  United  States,  and 
caused  business  to  start  over  on  a  sound 
basis.  He  then  insisted  upon  a  guaranty  of 
bank  deposits,  and  we  have  that  guaranty 
today.  There  s  a  Federal  guaranty  of  e.:ch 
deposit  in  banks,  taklne  advantage  cf  the 
PDIC  to  the  extent  of  tS.OOO  Tills  Is  not 
a  law  for  the  benefit  of  the  Lank  It  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  depositor.  It  Is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  email  depositor.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  opposed  such  a  guaran'y  The 
Democratic  Party  favored  such  a  guaranty. 
Can  any  American  today  Justify  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  Federal  guaranty  of  bank  de- 
posits? 

The  condition  of  the  country  be.ng  such 
as  it  was.  the  Home  Owners^  Loan  Corpora- 
lion  was  recommended  and  adopted  by  the 
new  administration.     Under   the    V     '^-"*^lp 
oi   this  great  American,  rural  eler  .n 
spread  its  benefits  over  the  rural  sections  of 
our    country.     Soil    conservation    w.is    spon- 
sored and  adopted,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Nations  program.     We  had  our  I  arm  Mort- 
gage Act.  our  crop  Insurance,  our  parity  pay- 
ments.    We  had  our  public   works   to   fur- 
nish employment  to  those  In  need  of  employ- 
ment.    The  youth  of  the  cr.untry,  being  In 
need   of   training,   of   employment,   felt    the 
benefits  of  the  National   Youth  Administra- 
tion.   Old-age  retirement  m.'-urance  and  un- 
emplojment  Insurance  added  their  tremen- 
dous Influence  and  help  to  the  veteran.    Who 
has  nat  seen  the  vocational  training  for  the 
crippled  and  the  blind?    Who  has  not  real- 
teed  that  under  the  leadership  of  this  great 
American  there  was  slum  clear.                  v,d- 
eral    aid    to    starving    and    ui..  j. 
Louns   were  m?de   to   individuals   that    they 
might    build    their    own    homes       Our    war 
workers    were    furnished    comfortable   quar- 
ter-;     Child  labor  was  forbidden  by  Federal 
law.      Minimum    wage   and    maximum    hour 
legislation  was  for  the  first  time  pl:\ced  on 
the  statute  books.     The  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  the  prouctlon  of  the 
unwary    from    the    solicitation    of    the    dis- 
honest stock  salesmen  was  established.    Un- 
der the  high  protective  Urlff  policy  of  the 
Republican  Party.  37  nations  had  taken  steps 
to  prevent  or  curtail  trade  with  the  United 
States.     Our  neighbors  to  th^  south  of   us 
had  lost  confidence,  and  no  longer  considered 
themselves   beneficiaries  as  a  result   of   the 
relationship   with    the   United   States,   their 
powerful  neighbor  t  >  the  north.    One  of  the 
most  satlafactcr                       in  the  world  to- 
day la  the  relati,; ,.  ^^...tlng  between  our 

Latin-American  neighbors  and  ourselves. 
America  Is  nearer  united  In  Its  democratic 
hopes  than  ever  before  In  lis  history.  Bach 
one  of  these  laws  emphasized  the  difference 
between  the  Republican  Party  and  the  Demo- 
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cratlc  Party  of  today.  Oh.  we  are  told  that 
a  very  lar^e  part  of  the  Republican  Party 
now  favors  these  laws  which  recognize  the 
JUFtlce  of  human  rights  as  against  property 
rights.  The  Republican  Parly  could  not  have 
placed  on  the  statute  books  these  laws.  It 
has  surrounded  Itself  by  rich  contributors. 
or  corporation  officials,  who  expect  special 
benefits  and  favors,  and  each  of  the  laws  I 
have  enumerated  crossed  and  offended  certain 
Jarpe  contributors  to  the  Republican  Party 
of  the  Nation.  The  best  proof  is  that  they 
never  favored  these  bills  when  they  were 
In  power. 

You  may  look  In  vain  at  the  newspapers  of 
that  period,  or  the  public  documents,  or  the 
Republican  perform.inccs  In  the  Federal  leg- 
islation, for  any  sincere  effort  to  place  upon 
the  statute  books,  laws  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  average  men  and  women. 
Tlie  Democratic  Party  Is  not  antagonistic  to 
wealth.     It  is  not  averse  to  those  who  are  In 
position    to    accumulate    capital.       It    is    a 
party  of  the  whole  people,  and  in  1936  cast 
a  majority  of  the  votes  in  46  of  the  48  States, 
showing  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  not  a 
sectional    party.       It    Is    a    national    party. 
There  is  no  need  for  me  to  tell  the  people 
of  the  South  that  the  Republican  Party  is 
a  sectional   party,  and   antagonistic   to  the 
people  of  your  section  of  the  United  States. 
I  need   not  remind   you  of  the  reactionary 
attitude  of  this  party  In  reconstruction  days. 
I  need  not  sucgest  to  you  the  attempted  use 
of  the  so-called  force  bill.     I  need  not  remind 
you  that  as  late  as  1944  this  party  refused 
to  cooperate  In  Congress  with  the  effort  In 
furnish  a  means  for  our  soldiers  In  foreign 
lands  to  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  fran- 
chise.   The  Democratic  Party  has  always  been 
the  partv  of  the  people.     We  are  told  that 
there  is  a  bird  which  always  files  backward. 
It   has  no  Interest   In  what  Is  ahead   of   It. 
because   It   Is   not   going   that   way.      I   am 
unable  to  name  this  bird,  as  I  have  never 
been  able  to  properly  describe  the  Republi- 
can Party  as  it   is  today   constituted.      Its 
mind  is  in  the  past.      It  strives  to  return 
America  to  the  past. 

Prior  to  World  War  11,  an  effort  was  made 
by  the  Democratic  Party  to  prepare  the  Na- 
tion for  defense,     Xhls  was  resisted  bv  Re- 
publican opposition.    Guam  could  not  be  de- 
fended because  we  might  offend  Japan.     As 
I  drove  around  Guam  during  the  early  part 
of   this   year.   I   saw    there    the   destruction 
which  had  taken  place.     I  saw  the  founda- 
tions of  numerous  homes  that  had  been  de- 
stroyed.    I  saw  the  remains  of  towns  that 
could   scarcelv  be  Identified   as  such,  and   I 
thought  of   the  difference  between   a  party 
Interested  in  the  people  and  a  party  inter- 
ested in  property.    The  effort  to  prevent  the 
fortification  of  Guam  was  successful.     Then 
the  plan  to  add  2.500  airplanes  to  our  force 
was  voted  against  by  partisan  zealots.    After 
the  war  was  begun,  cold  water  was  thrown 
upon  the  claim  that  we  could  build  50.000 
airplanes  per  ver.r.    The  man  who  had  been 
the    Republican   candidate   for   President    in 
1944  did  not  have  sufficient  faith  in  the  In- 
genuity,   perseverance,    and    ability    of    the 
American  people  to  believe  that  our  plans 
with   reference  to  the  airplanes  could  ever 
become  effective.     Every  effort  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  prepare  the  Nation  for  defense 
before  the  war  had  bepun  vas  heralded  as  the 
move  of  a  war  moncer.     This  position  was 
pc^rslsted  in  by  the  Republican  Party  when- 
ever any  effort  was  made  to  prepare  America 
for  the  coming  war.     This  attitude  on  the 
part    of    the    so-called    loyal    opposition    no 
doubt  cost  America  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  casualties,  sorrow  In  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  homes,  and  the  life  blood  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  boys.     The 
Republican  Party   and   Its  predecessors,  the 
Whig    nnd    Federalist    Parties,    have    never 
trusted  the  people.    This  is  true  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  Is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  the  Republican  Party  has  not  spon- 
sored any  form  of  reform  since  shortly  after 
Us  org;mization. 


You  ask  why  the  Democratic  Party  favored 
liberal  laws  I  have  Just  mentioned.    You  ask 
why  the  Democratic  Party  favored  an  oppcr- 
tuiiity  for  the  soldier  to  vote  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. '  Why  did  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
oppose  it?     Bjth  parties  were  running  true 
to  form.     The  Democratic  Party  was  liberal. 
The  Republican  Party  was  and  is  reaction- 
ary.    New  conditions  require  consideration 
from  time  to  time.    There  must  be  changes. 
There  m'J.=t  be  progress.     There  must  be  a 
party  capable  of  going   forward.     We  must 
not   alv.T.ys   fiy  backward.     The  Democratic 
Party  still  remains  the  party  which  identifies 
itself  with  the  people,  has  confidence  in  them, 
trusts  their  motives,  and  cherishes  and  con- 
siders  them.     This  underlying   principle   of 
the   Republican   Party   largely   explains   the 
fact  that  only  thyee  opponents  cf  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  from  the  days  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  have  ever  been  elecrcd  to 
a  second  term  to  the  presidency.     Only  one 
of  those   three,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  has  ever 
served    two    full    terms    in    the    presidency. 
The  history  of  our  Nation  has  little  of  which 
to    be    proud    from    the    administration    cf 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.    In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is 
entirely  understandable  that  the  Republican 
Party  favors  a  one-term  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  with  reference  to  the  election 
of  Presidents.     The  Nation,  as  well  as  their 
own  party,  has  usually  been  tired  of  their 
Presidents  at  or  before  the  ending  of  one 
term. 

A  short  time  ago  President  Truman  set  out 
the  principles  of  his  administration,  and  of 
the  party  he  represents.  On  January  21  last 
in  a  message  to  the  Senate,  he  mentioned  21 
objectives  of  the  national  administration. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  there  Is 
no  distinction  between  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Republican  Party.     This  cleavage  be- 
tween the  two  parties  is  so  distinct  and  so 
well  known  that  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with   the  names   and   the   principles   repre- 
sented by  the  members  of  the  two  parties  can 
6it  in  the  Senate  and  tell  while  the  roll  is 
being  called  how  the  Senators  will  vote,  and 
they  will  make  few  errors  as  to  any  bill  in- 
volving   property    rights    or    human    rights. 
There   is  a   fundamental   difference   between 
the  viewpoint  of  a  Republican  and  the  view- 
point of   a   Democrat.     The   viewpoint  of  a 
Republican  is  one  built  around  the  theory 
of    government    for    business    and    property. 
The  Democratic   Party   is   built   around   the 
principle  of  human  rights,  and  not  property 
rights,     A  person  with  Democratic  principles 
cannot  be  confused  with  one  who  has  Re- 
publican principles.     When  the  President  in- 
cluded In  his  21  recommendations  1  for  full 
employment,  the  Democratic  Party  generally 
favored   it,  and  the  Republican  Party   gen- 
erally opposed  it.     It  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and  emasculated  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.    The  Republican  Party  is  still  the 
party  that  fears  and  distrusts  the  people,  and 
wishes  to  draw  all  powers  from  them.     The 
Republican  Party  opposes  liberal  legislation. 
The  Democratic  Party  favors  it.    The  Presi- 
dent recommended   legislation   installing    a 
health   and  medical-care  program.     This   is 
gener^illy  favored  by  Democratic  legislators, 
and  generally  opposed  by  Republicans.    Dem- 
ocrats   generally    favor    the    Federal-aid-to- 
education    bill,    including    one    for    school 
lunches.     The  Republican  organization  in  the 
Senate   opposed   the   school-lunch   bill,   and 
attempted  to  reduce  the  appropriation  from 
$100,000,000    to    $57,000,000.     One    of    their 
leaders  made  a  determined   fight   to  reduce 
the  amount  that  would  be  paid  out  for  poor 
children  in  order  that  they  might  have  suffi- 
cient nourishment  to  carry  into  their  adult 
life  strong  bodies  and   strong   minds.     The 
party  of  Jefferson  favored  this  sort  of  aid  to 
the  people,  and  a  great  many  of  the  party 
of  Hamilton  opposed  it.     President  Trviman 
advocated  legislation  providing  an  adequate 
salary  scale  for  all  employees  in  all  branches 
of  the  Government.     This  will  undoubtedly 
be  opposed  by  the  Republican  organization. 


In  Chicago.  In  December  of  last  year,  mem- 
bers of  the  Republican  Party  met  and  at- 
tempted to  set  out  the  principles  upon  which 
that  party  should  make  its  appeal  to  the 
electorate  of  the  United  States  for  increased 
power.  The  Republican  platform  as  written 
at  Chicago  was  not  received  with  any  en- 
thusiasm. Tlie  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
called  it  '•vague  where  it  ought  to  be  specilic. 
It  avoids  vital  national  issues."  The  New 
York  Sun  slated  that  the  Republican  platform 
was  •a  statement  of  limited  usefulness."  The 
Washington  Star  called  it  "a  masterpiece  cf 
evasion."  The  Washington  Newg  called  It  ••a 
sorry  apology  for  a  program  •  •  ••  A 
jumble  of  vague  promises,  shabby  phrases, 
glittering  generalities,  and  vacant  viewlisgs 
with  alarm."  Tom  Stokes,  Scripps-Howard 
pclitical  commentator  stated,  "It  is  a  mass 
of  generalities  lacking  even  glitter."  Lowell 
Mellett,  commentator,  called  it  "a  truly 
tasteless  bit  of  spinacli." 

After  every  war  there  has  l>een  inflation, 
but   this   time   it   has   been   held   in   check. 
After  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  dollar  lell 
to  33  cents.     After  the  Civil  War,  it  fell  to 
44  cents.     After  World  War  I.  It  fell  to   40 
cents.     Lacking   any   strong    conviction    for 
which  the  Republican  Party  really  stands,  its 
representatives   in   Congress   content   them- 
selves with  abuse  cf  whatever  is  spwDhsored  by 
the   Democratic   Party.     Senator   Wilet,   of 
Wisconsin,  calls  OPA  and  price  regulations. 
'•duml>ells."     Senator  Wherrt,  of  Nebraska, 
calls    them   •"square    pegs    in   round    holes." 
Senator  Moore,  of  Oklahoma,   ex-Democrat, 
calls  OPA  •the  essence  of  a  socialistic  state." 
Representative  Phillips,  of  California,  states, 
"The  OPA  is  using  Hitler  propaganda  meth- 
ods.'      When    the    Republicans    obtained    a 
majority  of  Congress  in  1918  during  a  Demo- 
cratic administration,  controls  were  quickly 
abolished  and  prices  hit  cut  lor  the  strato- 
sphere.    Rents  soared.     Living  costs  rose  by 
June  1920  to  108  percent  more  than  the  1914 
level.    Clothing  went  up  200  percent.    Rents 
went  up  54  percent;  house  furnishings.  179 
percent;  sugar.  300  percent.    The  Republicans 
were  able  to  obtain  in  1919  and  1920  exactly 
what  they  want  now — a  brief  period  of  run- 
away prices  and  high  profits.    They  are  will- 
ing today  to  sacrifice  economic  and  business 
stability  in  order  to  gain  for  themselves  un- 
conscionable profits. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  country  Is  pass- 
ing   through    a    terrible    slump.      The    word 
••strike"   has    been    used    in    the   Republican 
papers  so  much  that  the  type  is  worn  out 
in  old-stvle  presses.     However,  we  are  told 
In  Washington  that  there  are  52,000.000  peo- 
ple now  employed  in  the  United  States,  whicli 
is  the  highest  employment  in  peacetime  ever 
reached    by    the   American    people.     In    the 
United  States,  for  the  year   1945  as  nearly 
as  can  be  calculated,  the  income  was  $161,- 
COO.OCO.OOO.    In  1932.  the  Income  of  the  whole 
United  States  was  less  than  $40,000,000,000. 
For   the  year   1943,   which   is   the   last   year 
accurate  figures  are  available,  national   in- 
come for  manufacturing  was  over  $48,000.- 
000,000,  and  for  agriculture  over  $13,000,000.- 
000.     The  people  of  the  Nation   are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
A  public-opinion  poll  recently  conducted  by 
the  Gallup  Institute  showed  that  75  percent 
of  the  people  favor  price  control  as  protec- 
tion against  inflation.    Democrats  who  were 
polled  showed  a  3-to-l  majority  in  favor  of 
controls.     Republicans  showed  a  margin  of 
2  to  1  in  favor  of  controls.     In  the  history 
of  the  Nation  each  depression  has  l>een  longer 
and  more  disastrous  than  the  last.    The  1929 
stock-market  crash  was  followed  by  the  most 
disastrous  panic  in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 
There  must  be  no  panic  to  follow  the  Second 
World  War. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  not  for- 
gotten its  duty  to  veterans,  not  alone  with 
reference  to  housing  but  with  reference  to 
cash  benefits  for  disability  higher  than  any 
other  country  of  the  world;  certain  educa- 
tional   benefits,    employment    compensation 
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kcneflts.  and  upecial  loan  aasistance  have 
tn  I  lade  available  to  the  veterans.  Medi- 
cal ea  re  for  K*^  cted  disability  ia 
tn*iy  ivailRblf                       ans. 

Our  opr  this  R<  -T- 

tion  h  IS  ni  For  tht-  ne 

In  the  hr-tory  of  the  world,  there  is  what  we 
aJl  t>e  icve  to  t>e  a  reliable  organization  to 
the  t>eace  of  the  world  and  to  pre- 
repotltlon   of   World    War   I   nnd    II. 
tep  which  led  to  the  United  Nat  urns 
tion    has    been    bitterly   opposed    by 
tlorary  elements  of  the  Nation.     In 
r    la.^t.    when    the    United    Nations 
plan    was    brouk'ht    before    the 
a  determined  etTort  was  made  by  16 
lean  Senators  who  Joined  with  Sena- 
t,   of   Ohio,   in    an    attempt    to   put 
am'^ndments     which     Wi)uld     have 
ted    the    Uni'ed    Nations    orijanlea- 
lU.     !  '  have   to  com« 

Co:;  1  States  to  Ret 

on   to  put   down   force,   the  damai^e 
be  done  before  the  prevention  could 
The    Republican    Party    ha.s    been 
ted   by   the   isolation   element   in    its 
ship.    However,  it  must  b<^  admitted 
1  he   Republicans   have   been  consistent 
attitudt"   toward   the  Roosevelt  »d- 
tion.      and      toward      the      Truman 
tratlon.     They   do    not   cnrwldcr   the 
of  any  question.     If  they  know  that 
s^jggested  or  Ls  supported  by  the  Demo- 
administration.  or  by  the  Democrats 
s.    It   opposes   the  suggestion,   re- 
merlt      This  attitude  has  catised 
rion  to  have  little  or 
If  It  agrees  to  ar>y 
ion  of  the  administration.  It  seems  to 
It  has  broken  its  con.slstent  record, 
nged  its  policy  of  continuous  oppo- 
Thls  attitude  of  contlnulnar  a  C"n- 
opposition      to     evrrv      priia;resstve 
will   continue   th;  us   a   one 

vr  no  te-m    Pre5irt''T>  y      There 

P^  There  are  s:rent 

ti  -cussed  and  deter- 

A  party  that  can  take  no  straight- 
position  on  the  great  problems  of 
cannot  pain  or  retain  the  confidence 
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cho  felt  and  believed  as  he  did.     He 
with    these  principle.-.     Others 
with  those  principles  from  thi»t  day 
have  been  followers  of  the  principles 
«lhich  he  wns  Imbued,  and  which  were 
of  his  and   their  very  lives.     As  the 
n  people  have  instinctively  and   Ui- 
y  felt  and  believed  that  the  Republl- 
was  not  their  friend,  they  have  for 
reason  and   In  the  same  maaiier 
in  the  Democratic  Party. 
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The  Sensible  Approach  to  Price  Control 


IpTTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

H^N.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NEB1LV.SK.\ 

IN  THi   SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednisdmt.  April  24  (legislatire  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 


Mr 

unaniriiou 
the  Aqpcndix 
entitle 
Contrd 
JlSSE 


WHERRY.     Mr.  Pre<?ident.  I  ask 

s  consent  to  have  printed  in 

of  the  Record  an  address 

1  "The  Sensible  Approach  to  Price 

'    delivered    by    Representative 

WoLCOTT,  of  Michisan,  on  April 


19  la  '  "  broadcast  over  the  facilities 
of  th-  nal  Broadca.ning  Co.    This 

address  is  a  reply  to  the  talk  by  Economic 
Stabilizer  Chester  Bowles  on  Wednesday. 
April  17.  1946. 

There  being  no  c  n.  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  p. ii.iru  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follow.s: 

Good  c  ly.  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  i j  ...ui.atec  in  iensib-  '»"'! 

effective    price    control,      >\e    are    s 
grateful  to  the  National  Broad-        -     (.<>   i   r 
the  time  which  has  been  al!  me  to- 

night.    E  •>'.[   in 

price  con  :'..,i  on 

our  nailt  .  .  >   tremen- 

dously afi  ,  ;  y.     It  hai 

a  beneficial  effect  nhcn  ana  intel- 

ligently administefeC.  It  l  a.-  a  serious  and 
detrimental  effect  when  ccn'.ijcn  and  un- 
certainty result  from  Its 

In   discus-sing  the   que  r>- 

tr  I  am  expressing  tUe 

*   .  nty  of   the   Membr  > 

grcas.  Irrespective  of  party  Members  who 
represent  a  large  majority  cf  th?  American 
people.  None  are  so  quick  and  ready  to  re- 
flect accurately  public  sentiment  as  are  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  people  cf  ^  i  They  arc  In 
constant  and  cl-^e  r  I'h  the  pe<  pie 
wt-  les 
Bi-  .  -y  2 
years.  They  have  faith  tn  the  intelligence 
and  good  Judgment  of  the  American  prcple. 
and  when  anyijne  questions  the  motives  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  Coi.  '  "  •"  ' 
States,  he  Is  at  the  same  ' 
m.                    .    \ 

because  the 
Ai  people  can   thmk  out  their  prob- 

leri  express  themselves  freely  through 

their  elected  representatives  on  all  matters. 
This  is  the  advantage  of  our  American  sy.s- 
tem.  Gradually  there  has  gronr  up  a  vlclcu3 
practr  'he  part  of  i 

who.  a  ■  we  do  not  . 

pear  t  ,     Ap- 

paren-  ,  main- 

tain a  system  whereby,  ti  :;da, 

demagogy,  superflclality.  ....  rus- 

honesty.  the  people  can  be  pe;  u.^e 

of  hysteria  created  by  such  av.;<  is  i.  re- 
spond negatively  to  representative  govern- 
mr    -  !    afBrmatlvely    to    arguments    for 

re.  ion    and    collectivism,    the    direct 

ai  nir  form  of  government. 

>  Bowles,   lately   Price   Control 

Administrator,  and  now  the  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabilization,  un- 
fortunately has  contributed  much  to  fear 
and  confusion  in  his  public  statement s  and 
particularly  in  his  broadcast  of  night  before 
last.  Our  people  have  always  been  able  to 
solve  their  problems  when  eiven  the^  clear 
facts.  It  is  my  desire  ton.ght  to  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  price-control 
problem  by  telling  you  the  actual  facts  in 
connection  with  the  action  taken  yesterday 
and  day  before  jesterday  by  the  Hciue  of 
Representatives.  All  of  these  facts  are  sub- 
stantiated by  the  testimony  taken  by  the 
Honaa    Banking    and    <  nilttee. 

witteil  conducted  the  ;  price- 

control  bill,  and  in  the  debates  m  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  rep.v.ted  In  the  Con- 
CKiasiONAL  RreoRD  of  April  17  ard  18.  First 
let  me  say  that  at  no  time  did  a  majority  of 
the  House  of  Representat.ves  give  even  pass- 
ing thought  to  discontinuance  of  effective 
and  sensible  price  controls.  At  no  time  did 
more  than  a  very  few  of  the  Members  give 
any  consideration  to  the  discontinuance  of 
rent  control.-.  Therefore.  Mr.  Bowles  knew 
at  the  time  of  his  hysterical  statement  that 
there  was  never  for  a  moment  any  threat  to 
proper  rent  controls.  He  must  have  known 
that  hours  before  he  took   the  air. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  provides 
most  definitely  lor  the  cunUiauance  cX  sensl- 


f   price   and   rent    coi  trols. 
•■nen'«  %'■>  the  c.^nfriv  r"--'- 


ble 
M*-  r 

V. 

t.  I  .  .   ■ 

dent,  throuijh  the  Office  Of  Price  tra- 

tlon. ♦  '  '•  •""'  I  nr',-.»«.  wages,  anu  ;-...,,  ard 
this  led  tn  the  Iilw  Is  in  no 

w '"  .:u'u   >.>    viie  action  taken  In  the 

!    ,3rlct-eontrol  extension    bill.     The 
M  '     t.  as  Mr.  Bowles  asserts,  and  as 

M  fe-.  Administrator  of  the  Offlre 

of   Puce 
for   any 
clear  in'' 
States,  ti. 

(hculd  tof  led  with  se;  .d  intcl- 

lipent  ctl..i. ...:=.    tlon  and  en.' i>  viuent. 

D.stnruon  ■  r  misstatement  cf  this  fact  In 
crcer  to  aroiisc  hystt :  -  think- 

ing la  a  grave  and  da : .  e  to  the 

Nation.     It  arouses  fe.ir 

lldcnce.    It  promotes  di.-\  •  i 

unity.  It  creates  national  contusion  when 
we  need  calm  ri-.n"  rf-hpn^irn  on  the  part  of 
the   people   .  vsst   and    vit  I 

problem.     It  ji^iu.  .r-.>  ^jw  lo  when  we  r.retl 
to  nurture  clear  public  thmklns  and  national 
understandin<».    The  e;in  ■ 
who    voted     the     price-c 

have  studied  price  cuhtroi  Juat  us  cureiul>y. 
they  are  Just  as  sincere.  Just  as  patriotic, 
Just  as  concerned  for  their  Nation's  welfare 
as  Mr.  Bowles  and  Mr.  Porter  posslblv  r ..,  h». 
Price   controls   affect   Members   of    >  s 

and   their  loved  ones  Just  as  muci 
Bowles  and  Mr.  Porter.    To  distort  :  l 

mislead  the  people  on  this  mutter  Is. 
a  erave  and  dangerous  disservice  tc 

■  en  the  hearings  were  being  conducted 
belore  the  House  Banking  luid  Currency 
Committee,  that  elder  sutesman.  Mr  Bsr- 
nard  Baruch.  appeared  as  a  witness  Now. 
I  do  net  think  that  Mr.  Bowle.^  -  '  !  care 
even  to  attempt  to  disrel  the  cu  and 

»"  .  Mr    Baruch  i.* 

A  H»  hns  s'-rvfo 

ant,  anu  .  .; 

W.    on.    i  i:    ,_.- 

velt.  and  Truman.  He  enjnys  the  confidence 
and  resrect  of  tlie  AmertCiin  people.  He  has 
specialised   in   the  fields  cf  economics   and 

sociology.    His  Views  are  r- d  the  world 

over.    In  denouncing  the  •  iken  by  the 

House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Bowles  is  in 
fact,  denouncing  much  of  Mr.  Baruch's 
philosophy.  Tlie  action  of  the  Hou.=e  was 
in  line  almcst  In  Its  entirely  with  Mr. 
Baruch's  views.  If  Mr.  Baruch  was  justified 
In  making  statements  he  did  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
then  the  Huu-se  of  Representatives  had  to 
take  the  action  It  did  in  respect  to  the  price 
control  bill. 

Let  mtr  quote  a  few  of  the  statements  made 
by  Mr  Baruch  On  pages  1349  and  others,  ol 
the  committee  hearings,  he  said: 

•To  those  who  paid  little  attention  to  the 
OPA  and  used  the  black  m8r;.ets  during  the 
war.  there  are  now  being  added  many  good 
^Itizens  who  are  Just  t)eglnnlng  that  prac- 
tice. If  a  wise  cour.se  is  not  pursued,  that 
practice  will  be  extended.  Prices  and  disre- 
spect for  law  will  mount,  and  quality  of  goods 
and  respect  for  law  will  decrease." 

Parenthetically,  let  me  say  that  the  gen- 
erally accepte<<  fact  is  that  by  far  the  greater 
bulk  of  all  the  meal  and  meat  products  which 
you  buy  pass  through  the  black  markets.  I 
wish  now  to  quote  Mr.  Baruch  further: 

"It  cannot  be  said  too  often  We  must 
have  production  to  save  ourselves  and  the 
world.  But.  If  a  close-fisted  policy  squeezes 
every  bit  of  profit  out  of  Industry  in  order 
that  some  segment  of  society  apparently  may 
be  advantaged— the  Government  being  the 
sole  Judge  of  this,  we  will  arrive  at  an  econ- 
omy with  our  Industries  nearly  all  nation- 
alized without  a  vote  of  the  people— an  eco- 
nomic and  social  revolution  of  greater  pro- 
portions than  we  now  realize— one  that 
American  labor  will  rue  as  much  as  others." 
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Again  parenthetically,  let  me  suggest  that 
you  ponder  that  warning  In  connection  with 
your  own  local  community  industries.  I 
quote  Mr.   Baruch   again: 

•Any  type  of  control  should  be  directed 
first  toward  food,  clothing,  civilian  services, 
housing,  and  transportation  for  everyone.  If 
you  will  give  the  American  people  an  oppor- 
tunity to  function,  not  by  fear  nor  yet  by 
favor,  and  let  every  segment  of  society  feel 
that  it  is  not  disfavored  to  the  advantage 
of  another,  in  a  few  months  you  will  see  an 
amazing  change. 

•I  heard  much  during  the  war  of  an  en- 
deavor to  protect  the  little  businessman. 
How  can  he  live  under  the  present  schedules? 
Prices  must  be  set  up  not  for  each  particular 
one  in  the  business,  but  for  a  whole  industry. 
People  win  not  work  without  profits 

"To  the  prophets  of  evil,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  have  faith  in  American  institutions 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  must  close  our  ears  to  those  who 
try  tr>  turn  us  to  statelsm  by  indirection. 
We  are  good-natured  people  who  can  be 
pushed  arr.und  but  only  so  much.     •     •     • 

•••  •  •  I  believe  the  condition  of  this 
country  is  that  Its  potentialities  are  so  huge 
that  If  we  could  get  producing  m  a  lew 
T  you  would  see  a  change  that  would 

.1  everybody  We  did  so  much  In  the 
war.  we  can  do  at  least  that— and  much 
more— in  peace.  That  Is  the  reason  I  say  I 
nm  willin'T  to  Increase  prices  somewhat— 
and  I  am  "swallowing  everything.  Incluuing 
my  Adam's  apple,  when  I  advocate  the  in- 
crease In  prices  now  — but  I  want  it  done 
with  a  firm  and  wise  hand.  I  want  prcflts, 
but  not  profiteering." 

Now.  the  House  cf  Representatives  amended 
the  bill  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Baruchs  long- 
corsldered  doctrines.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
review  all  amendments  in  detail  but  I  should 
like  to  list  some  of  them: 

1.  Effective  price,  rent,  and  wage  controls 
are  continued  for  9  months,  to  March  31. 
1917.  Before  that  time  the  Congress  can  act 
to  continue  these  controls  so  long  as  may 
then  app:ar  desirable. 

2.  Mr  Bowles  talks  about  what  he  calls 
guaranteed  profits.  No  such  thing.  The 
amendment  upon  which  his  misstatement 
seems  predicated  Ruarantees  production,  and 
only  permits  reasonable  profits  to  make  p(  s- 
slble  that  production  without  private  Indus- 
try having  to  be  socialized  under  the  Gov- 
ernment Again,  think  of  ycur  farmers  and 
community  industries.  Who  of  you  believes 
agriculture  and  business,  big  or  small,  can 
produce  lor  us  without  reasonable  profits? 

3.  The  provision  for  progressive  termina- 
tion of  price  controls  and  subsidies  adopted 
by  the  House  was  generally  in  accordance 
with  an  administration-sponsored  policy. 
Subsidies  have  been  costing  American  tax- 
payers around  $2,000,000,000  a  year  Because 
of  them,  the  national  debt  has  been  Increased 
by  over  »8.0O0,0O0.C00.  We  in  the  Congress 
feel  that  it  would  be  reprehensible  to  compel 
our  veterans  during  the  best  years  of  their 
lives,  and  their  children  alter  them,  to  pay 
huge  unnecessary  taxes  to  provide  such  sub- 
sidies even  to  get  production  which  they,  of 
all  people,  are  so  richly  entitled  to  and  can 
get  under  free  enterprise.  The  Jlouse  pro- 
vided for  the  progressive  termination  ol  these 
subsidies. 

The  American  people  should  Insist  that 
these  amendments  be  kept  in  the  law.  They 
must  be  enacted  if  America  is  going  to  get 
back  onto  its  feet  agriculturally,  industrially, 
and  commercially. 

Tliere  Is  carved  on  the  Archives  Building 
here  In  Washington  the  statement.  "What 
is  past  is  prologue. ••  We  must  be  sure  price 
control  is  not  made  the  prologue  to  a  social- 
ized America.  Consider  Britain,  consider 
France,  both  gone  soctalistic— ponder  Russia. 
We  must  look  to  past  performance  to  deter- 
mine what  we  may  expect  in  the  future. 
Congress  provided  for  efficient  price  control. 
Its  administration  has  been  terribly  at  fault. 


Production,  vital  to  our  readjustment  to 
peace,  has  been  paralyzed.  Everybody  in  this 
country  lacks  necessary  goods  and  services 
as  a  result  of  inept,  bungling,  oppressive 
price  contiols.  Many  have  believed  the 
objectives  being  sought  were  not  speedy  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  but  subjugation 
of  American  business.  American  agriculture, 
and  American  labor  to  an  over-swollen  gov- 
ernmental bureaucracy  at  Washington  seek- 
ing to  perpetuate  its  power  under  an  en- 
trenched political  monopoly;  headed  for 
wider  controls  over  the  lives  and  activities 
of  our  people.  The  House.  Iheiefore.  wrote 
in  specifications  by  amendments  to  prevent 
such  a  trend,  and  point  our  nationril  econ- 
omy back  to  our  traditional  free  American 
enterprise  system.  Certainly.  Mr  Bowles 
and  Mr.  Porter  should  be  in  favor  of  that 
policy.     Was  production  beii;g  paralyzed? 

Why  wer?  we  not  getting  hardwood  floor- 
ing or  siding  for  the  construction  of  veterans' 
home.s?  Because  OPA  in  Its  wiidom  set  a 
maximum  price  on  finished  flooring,  less 
than  the  cost  cf  the  block  Irom  which  Jhe 
hardwood  flooring  was  cut.  We  are  iurely 
not  simple  or  gullible  enough  to  believe  that 
any  manufacturer  in  possession  of  his  senses 
would  go  to  the  expense  of  cutting  the  blcck 
Into  hardwood  flooring  to  be  sold  for  a  lower 
price  than  he  could  sell  the  unfinished  block. 
Shirt  manufacturers,  who  ordinarily  would 
manufactu:e  men^s  shirt  to  sell  under  $3, 
under  OPA  regulations  and  encouragement 
added  a  half  inch  to  the  length  of  the  collar, 
put  a  second  button  on  the  sleeve,  called  it  a 
sport  shirt  and  sold  it  from  S8  to  818. 

I  cculd  multiply  these  examples  a  hun- 
dredfold. Where  are  the  refrigerators, 
radios,  automobiles,  electr.cal  appliances, 
men's  suits,  shirts,  underwfear,  women's 
dresses,  hosiery — thousands  of  items  needed 
by  all.  not  to  mention  butter  and  meat? 
Where  are  they?  Unprcduced  today  because 
of  oppressive  price  regulations  under  Mr. 
Bowles  and  Mr.  Porter.  If  Mr.  Bowles  and 
Mr.  Porter  have  not  the  ability  or  the  desire 
to  administer  the  Price  Control  Act  as 
amended,  then  they  should  step  aside  and 
let  someone  else  do  it  who  is  more  sympa- 
thetic to  its  purposes  and  objectives. 

Effective  price  control  can   be  wrecked  by 
incapable  or  unsympathetic  administration. 
The  deliclencies  in  price  control  are  not  the 
fault  cf  Congress.     Congress  has  given  the 
Administrator  every  reasonable  autnority  to 
control   prices  and  get  production.      If  the 
Price  Administrator  won't  do  it,  then  it  be- 
comes the  constitutional  obligation  of  Con- 
gress to  rewrite  the  rules  and  more  clearly 
define  its  intent,  in  order  to  safeguard  our 
economy.     This  the  House  has  done.     Under 
the  bill  pas.sed  by  the  House,  with  proper  and 
intelligent  administration,  we  can  and  should 
have  effective  price  and  rent  control,  with 
maximum    production    assured.       The    fear 
should  not  be  that  Congress  will  emasculate 
price  control— the  fear  should  be  that  our 
economy,  through  the  misadministration  of 
price  control,  will  not  only  be  emasculated, 
but  destroyed.      What  Mr.  Bowles  Inferen- 
tially  says  is  that  we  cannot  have  both  price 
control   and   adequate   production.      This   a 
majority  in  Congress  cannot  agree  to.     Now. 
in   essence,   what   does   this   amended   price 
control  bill  actually  do,  if  the  Administra- 
tors efficiently  and  sympathetically  enforce 
It?     It  will  assure  that  price  control  can  be 
used  as  an  effective  block  against  inflation 
as  it  always  has  been,  but  at  the  same  time 
It  will  make  possible  and  encourage  produc- 
tion heretofore  paralyzed  by  faulty  adminis- 
tration.    It   will   help    stabilize   the  United 
States  dollar  and  thereby  operate  powerfully 
to  aid  stability  of  world  currencies  and  trade. 
It    will    assure    efficient    production    under 
reasonable  profits.     It  will  preserve  our  free 
economy.     It  will  make  millions  of  new  and 
permanent   Jobs.     It  will,   in   short,  return 
America  to  the  basis  of  government.  Indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  labor  which  in  150  years 
have    given    us    the    highest    living   levels. 


wages,  working  conditions,  the  most  luxuries, 
the  richest  culture  ever  attained  by  any  peo- 
ple en  the -globe  in  all  hisvcry.  I  am  certain 
all  the  American  people  are  for  that. 

The  United  States  must  be  kept  safe.  free, 
sound,  solvent,  and  productive.  Only 
through  production  and  more  production  can 
this  be  done.  Only  through  maximum  pro- 
duction can  we  meet  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign demands  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
Only  through  production  and  more  produc- 
tion can  we  guarantee,  full  employment  and 
adeo.uate  wages  for  that  employment.  Only 
thus  can  agriculture  survive,  industry  thriv.?, 
labor  prosper,  and  liberty  live. 


Fascism  in  Argentina  and  Spaia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5  » .  1946 

Mr..  PEPPER.  Mr.  Pre.^ident.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  interest- 
ing and  informative  address  entitled 
"Fascism  in  Argentina  and  Spain."  de- 
livered by  Heni-y  Morgenthau.  Jr..  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  April  17 
la.st. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  fellows: 

There  was  a  little  item  in  last  Sundays 
papers  that  may  have  caught  your  eye  as  it 
did  mine.  It  said  that  the  bodies  of  2D0.C00 
American  men  killed  in  action  in  Europe 
were  to  be  brought  back  to  the  United  States 
for  interment  in  final  resting  places  here. 

Wh,  did  these  men,  and  other  thousands 
like  them,  have  to  die?  It  was  because  the 
world  is  too  small  a  place  lor  the  American 
democratic  way  of  life,  and  the  concept  of 
slavery,  degradation,  and  war  represented  by 
Hitler'  Mussolini,  and  Hirohito.  That  is  why 
those  men  are  dead. 

Who  would  think,  after  a  war  as  terrible 
as  the  one  Just  ended,  that  this  lesson  could 
possibly  be  forgotten  by  any  American— and 
certainly  not  by  those  entrusted  with  the  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy.  On  the  besis  of  cur 
present  policy  toward  Spain  and  Argentina  it 
is  the  only  conclusion  I  can  reach.  This 
policy  is  one  of  appeasement  of  fascism— the 
same  old  appeasement  of  Munich  that 
brought  on  this  last  war.  and  will  bring  on 
another  war  even  more  terrible — if  we  don't 
get  to  work  and  do  something  about  it. 

Spain  and  Argentina  are  to  this  day  in- 
fested with  Nazis,  and  their  banks  and  in- 
dustries are  the  secret  reservoir  ol  vast  sums 
of  Nazi  capital. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  ago.  the  State 
Department  made  public  confidential  infor- 
mation which  proved  that  Franco  Spain  gave 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Axis  during  the  war. 
In  the  case  of  Argentina,  there  is  a  whole 
series  of  State  Department  documents  cover- 
ing a  period  of  several  years,  and  ending 
with  the  famous  blue  book  on  Argentina, 
published  in  February  ol  this  year.  This 
blue  book  demonstrates  with  fact  piled  upon 
fact  tliat— and  I  quote  "Those  in  control 
of  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public, from  the  day  of  Pearl  Harbor  to  the 
pre.sent  moment,  have  engaged  in  grave  com- 
plicity with  Nazi  Germany."  1  urge  that  you 
buy  a  copy  of  this  blue  book  at  any  book 

store. 

Well,  that  was  last  February— 2«^  months 
ago.    Who  was  "in  control  behind  the  scenes 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Argentine    Republic"    in    February? 

Juan    Peron    ar.d    his    gang — the    self- 

Individu.'us    who    are    In    control    of 

tina  today.     But  today  the  State  De- 

nent  has  a  new  policy  for  this  Fascist 

nment  of  Argentina — a  policy  in  direct 

to  that  s3rmbollzed  by  the  blue 

a  poilcy  of  Ingratlation;   a  policy,  in 

uti?ly    word,    of    appeasement.     In     the 

of    so-called    hemispheric    s<  ' 
e  falling  all  over  each  other  to  t 

Peron  and  his  henchmen  as  friends 
illies. 

lier    this    month    the    vacant    post    of 

lean  Ambassador  to  Argentina  wa.n  filled 

le  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Messer- 

A  lew  days  later  Secretary  of  Slate 

Byrnes    made    public    a    note    which 

beer    sent   to   the   governments   ol    the 

•  American  Republics.     This  note  begin 

a  sca-t  of  apolocy  for  having  Issued  the 

bcofc  in  the  first  place  and  ended  with 

I'jpe  that  the  present  Ari^entlne  Govern- 

:  mi«ht  soon  give  proof  that  It  had  given 

ts    evil    ways.     Mr     Byrnes    also    hoped 

■ed  to  return  tc  the 

jiis  and  to  Join  In 

•; -.VriieiK.m  pact  cf  mutual  delense. 

lately    after    the    publication    of    this 

the   United  States   lu'led   most   of   the 

over  exports  to  Argentina. 

the  publication  of  the  blue  bock 

bri:arv  and  the  annoimcement  of  this 

k:.-i^-ar.cl-m  (ke-rp  policy   In   April,   had 

ernmr-  -on  and  his  gang  under- 

stjme  c.i  ;  c  change  of  heart  and 

democratic.'    Not  at  all.    An  election 

seen  held  in  something  less-tban-ideal 

tions.    and    the    Fascist    dominance    of 

na  by  the  Peron  clique  had  been  con- 

The  results  of   this   election   are 

y  the  final  procf  cf  the  colossal  failure 

ir    pol:cv    toward    Fa-cist    Argentina — a 

of  vacillation,  of  fits  of  indignation 

implemented  by  action,  a  policy  of  ac- 

Argentina's     innumerable     broiten 

with  no  more  than  a  rrprcof  and  a 

hope   that  she   would  do   better   next 


But  no  such  lesson  as  this  has  been  drawn 

State  Def  •   from  Peron  s  elec- 

ictory.     On  '^rary.  the  elections 

w  being  seized  upon  as  a  good  excuse 

1  off  the  whole  fight  against  Argentine 

m.   as   an   opportune   moment   to  help 

whltewa.«h  himself  In  the  eyes  of  the 

.  and  to  pr(  pat;ate  the  notion  that  from 

in  in  any  action  of  ours  at;;i:  '^i\- 

vuiJld  have  to  be  construed  .  •  .  ler- 

In  her  Internal  affairs. 

it  to  you  that  this  U  the  height  of 

Is  Peron  any  less  Fascist  today 

la-^t  February?    Not  in  the  least.    Hitler. 

uusly  held  an  election  after  he  became 

"lor      Was  naz  sm  any  mure  palatable 

after  that  election  than  before?     And 

n  '  ,  we  now  propcse  to  Invite 

t  Ar.  lo  join  in  an  inter-Ameri- 

tuai-deicnse  pact.     To  me.  the  only 

eric  defense  pact  that  would  make 

!  ense,  would  be  one  In  which  all   the 

Ic  Amer:t r     u biles  were  directed 

t  Fa^cut  A. 
not  sug(?est  uay  such  pact;   I 
to   say    that   where    there    is    i 
Is  the  danger  of  war.  and  there  is  las- 
m  Argentina  today.     If  there  was  any 
to  b2  learned  from  the  history  of  the 
30"s  which  gave  us  the  Mun.ch  pact, 

VtL3    It. 

the  lame  pretense  that  action  against 
ina  or  Spain  would  constitute  "inter- 
In  their  internal  affairs,  let  me  put 
way:  If  a  Nazi-Fascist  state  hke  Ar- 
iia    were    situated    where    Mexico    and 
are.  Instead  of  5.000  miles  away,  would 
these  same  timid  inhibitions  about 
interference    in    her    Internal    af- 
I  hardly  think  so.     But  In  any  future 
5,000  miles  that  separate  New  York 
3uent.a  Aires  might  be  traversed  by  an 
rocket  in  a  matter  of  minuter— 


lor 


and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these 
rockets  could  not  carry  atomic  warheads, 
manufactured  for  Colonel  Peron  by  Nazi 
scientists. 

Once  wf  are  at  war,  we  do  not  hfsltate  to 
intervene  in  the  Internal  aflalrs  of  enemy 
states.  Must  we  have  war  again  before  we 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  purge  the  world 
of  fascism?  If  Spain  and  Argentina  were 
world  sources  cf  smallpox,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  would  have  put  them 
in  quarantine  long  ago  Why  can't  the  State 
Department  act  with  similar  decision? 

The  answer.  I  believe.  Is  that  a  policy  of 
ellmlnat;         '  ,    runs    counter    to    the 

deeply  1.  terns  of  thought  cf  our 

State  Depanmeut  and  the  British  Foreign 
Office. 

For  today  it's  reported  In  the  New  York 
Times  that  Sir  Samuel  Hcare  Is  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Ke  Is  there  ostensibly  representing 
British  railroad  Investmenjts  which  are  said 
to  total  ITCO.CCO.OOO.  But  we  know  what  we 
can  exTject  from  Sir  Samuel  Hcare.  when  we 
rem-rr.her  that  he  was  British  Ambassador 
.—and  coauthor  of  the  infamous 
I:  ival  pact. 

So  much  for  the  moment  about  Argentina. 

I  have  not  had  much  to  say  about  Franco. 
We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
State  Department  has  in  It.s  prsses.-:ton  an 
abur.d.once  of  proof  of  Spuns  Nazi-Fascist 
character  and  conduct  over  and  above  the 
documents  already  made  public  At  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  we  publicly  concurred 
with  the  condemnation  of  Spain  by  the  Mexi- 
can delegate;  at  the  Potsdam  meeting  Spam 
was  openly  characterized  by  Truman.  Attlee. 
and  Stalin  as  a  forus  of  wnrld  fascl^m  which 
had   to   be   '  •    this   afternoon, 

when  Poland  •■  the  United  Na- 

tions Security  Council  that  Franco  Spain 
threatened  world  peace,  here's  how  we  met 
the  issue  Our  delegate.  Mr  Stettlnlus.  said 
that  the  United  States  Government  had  al- 
ways been  against  the  Franco  regime.  But 
the  United  States  wanted  Franco  ousted  by 
the  Spanish  people  For  we  did  not  want 
to  cause  suffering  for  the  people  of  Spain 
by  a  renewal  of  civil  war.  Well.  I  don't  want 
to  see  a  renewal  of  civil  war  in  Spain,  either. 
But  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  helpless 
Spanish  people  can  overthrow  the  t3rranny 
of  Franco  without  outside  help — to  be  spe- 
cific, without  the  help  of  the  United  States. 
We  rr  —m  that  help 

Tli.  :ing  which  can  be  changed 

if  American  public  opinion  wtU  make  Itself 
heard  on  the  subject.  I  believe  that  action 
by  the  United  Nations  on  Franco  should  bo 
followed  Immediately  by  United  Nations  ac- 
tion on  Peron.  I  believe  that  the  Argentine 
delegation  must  be  expelled  from  this  world 
body  as  one  would  expel  a  leper,  and  per- 
mitted to  reenter  only  when  a  truly  demo- 
cratic regime  has  been  ertabllshed  there. 

It  Is  the  only  way  we  can  guarantee  peace 
in  this  hemisphere  and  solidify  peace  on  an 
International  scale.     Ifs   the   only   way   we 
can  asfure  curselves  that  sttll  a        ' 
eratloii  will  not  have  to  die  fi^h  . 


Sveinbjorn  Johnson 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON  WILLIAM  LANCER 

or   NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wcdncsdar/.  April  24  *legislatire  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  statesmen  of  America  is  Judge 
J.  P.  T.  O'Connor,  formerly  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  under  the  late  President 


Roosevelt.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  now  a  Fed- 
eral judge  in  the  State  of  California  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  He  hails 
from  the  State  of  North  Dakota.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  our  State  university. 
Later  he  graduated  from  Yale  University 
and  sub.seqU(^ntly  was  a  profcs.^or  of  o;a- 
tory  there.  He  hai  a  very  distinpui.=licd 
record  of  public  service. 

A  few  da  followinq  the  death  of 

a  former  .  .t'  court  justice  of  my 
State  'of  North  Dakota,  Hon.  Judge 
Sveinbjorn  Johnson.  I  telepraphcd  Judge 
O'Connor  and  requested  him  to  prepare 
a  tribute  lo  the  memory  of  Judge  John- 
son. I  now  have  such  tribute  in  my 
hands,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 

TRIBtm  TO  THX  UIMOIIT  OF  J17DCE  SVEINSJOSN 
JOHNSON 

Hon    William  LANcm. 

United  States  Senate, 

Wasliingtcn.  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Friind:   In  response  to  your  tele- 
gram  of    April    2.    I    am    pleased    to   comply 
with  your  suKg>  ;,it  I  prepare  a  state- 

ment   for    the   (  loNAL   Rrt  ord.   com- 

mentlni;  upon  the  hie  work  of  Judge  Svein- 
bjorn  Johnson. 

Sveinbjorn  Johnson  came  to  North  D.ikota 
with  his  parents  from  Iceland  when  he  was 
4  years  ol  age.  A  great  part  cf  his  active  life 
was  spent  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota. 
SvelnbJ«)rn  and  I  entered  the  University  of 
North  Da':ota  in  the  fall  of  1699.  enrolling 
in  the  preparatory  department  This  de- 
partment was  similar  to  the  high  schools 
of  the  State.  We  remained  close  frunds  up 
to  the  hour  of  his  passing.  We  both  took 
active  part  In  the  activities  of  hleh  school 
and  coUeKe — we  »ere  both  rather  ereen  tim- 
ber froai  the  farm — he  from  Pembina  Coun- 
ty and  I  from  Grand  Fnrks  Crunty.  We 
were  members  of  Pre  Gradus  Debating  S<j- 
rif'v  :ind  upon  reaching  college  rank  we  or- 
Ad  Altlora.  Each  of  us  won  the 
i  li.  i  diamond  medal  a<^arded  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Ad  Altlcra  each  year— the  gift  rf  Mr. 
A.  E  Palmer,  one  of  the  leading  jewelers 
of  Grand  Forks  and,  of  late  years,  of  Glen- 
dale,  Calif. 

Sveinbjorn,  after  graduation  from  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  law  school, 
practiced  law  for  a  short  time  in  Cavalier, 
N  Dak  ,  and  then  came  to  Oranci  Forks. 
N.  Dak  ,  and  was  associated  with  me  In  the 
prartire  of  law  from  1913  to  1P2!,  at  the 
ring  In  the  law  f  the 

1  year  he  was  ;  <er  of 

the  law  firm  of  Mclntyre,  Burtncss  &  John- 
son.    He  managed  my  campaign  for  the  gov- 
ernorship In  IDCO.     In  1921.  at  Devils  Lake. 
N     r  '- .    I    nominated    Sveinbjorn    Johnson 
•     rney  general  of  the  State  and 'also 
rd   R.    A.   Nesto<!   f(jr   Governor — the 
nominations  made  at  that  conven- 
::i    both   were   elected.     I   had    been 
<  -1    for    Governor    the    previoi^s    year. 

The  change  of  one  vote  In  each  precinct  of 
the  State  would  have  given  me  the  election. 
This  very  narrow  margin,  together  with  the 
division  In  the  ranks  of  the  op;  en- 

couraged those  who  opposed  ll.  v  ad- 

ministration at  that  time  to  hold  a  recall 
election;  the  governor  was  recalled  and  :!"• 
attorney  general  and  commissioner  cf  labcr 
and  agriculture,  and  the  three  men  nomi- 
nated at  the  Devils  Lake  convention  were 
elected. 

Sveinbjorn  was  elected  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota 
for  a  6-year  term  commencing  In  1922.  but 
he  resigned  In  1926  to  become  legal  adviser 
and  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.     He    performed    outstanding   work. 
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carrying  several  cases  In  which  the  university 
was  interested,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

He  was  appointed  by  President  Hoover  a 
member  cf  the  American  Commission  to  Ice- 
land In  June  1930  to  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  parliamentary  millennial,  at 
which  time  he  delivered  the  pnncpal  ad- 
dress on  behalf  of  the  United  States  and 
presented  a  statue  of  Leif  Ericson  to  Iceland, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  Congress. 

During  the  bunking  crisis  cf  1933  I  ap- 
pointed Sveinbjorn  Johnson  special  counsel 
m  the  Bureau  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, where  he  assisted  in  the  reorganization 
of  unl. censed  banks  in  the  Fourth  Federal 
Reserve  Dl.strlct.  directing  this  work  from 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  following  summer  he  was 
again  called  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
unlicensed  national  banks. 

From  1935  to  1942  he  served  as  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Gcivernment  Reports  lor  Illinois, 
having  been  appoipted  to  this  post  by  the 
Honorable  Frank  Walker.  He  was  Jf  member 
of  the  American,  North  Dakota,  and  Illinois 
Bar  Assioclatlons.  the  Academy  ol  Political 
Science,  the  Bokmentafjelag,  Plii  Beta  Kappa, 
Delta  Sik^ma  Rho.  Phi  Delta  Theta,  Gamma 
Eta  Gamma.  Pi  Gamma  Mu.  Scahbard  and 
Blade,  and  he  was  decorated  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Falcon  by  the  King  of  Iceland 
and  Denmark  In  19:9.  He  was  the  author  of 
Pioneers  of  Freedom  and  A  Story  of  the  Ice- 
landers and  the  Icelandic  Free  State,  and  con- 
tributed also  to  various  legal  magazines,  and 
was  editor  of  Richards  Cases  on  the  Law  of 
Corporation.s  (third  edition). 

He  married  Esther  Slette  in  1917.  and  their 
children  were  Helen  Barbara,  deceased,  and 
Paul  Sveinbjorn,  a  captain  in  the  prese.nt 
war.  who  made  an  enviable  record. 

S.einbjorn  Johnson  was  another  Illustra- 
tion of  the  opportunities  that  unfold  in  this 
country  to  those  who  come  to  our  shores 
from  other  lands.  His  splendid  service  as 
attorney  general,  and  as  a  member  of-  the 
supreme  court,  and  as  legislative  counsel 
drafting  many  important  bills,  in  the  Si-ate 
of  North  Dakota,  and  as  counsel  for  the 
University  of  Illinois,  is  a  record  ol  outstand- 
ing service,  unblemished  in  any  manner. 
North  Diikota  suffered  a  great  loss  when  he 
accepted  a  professorship  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  In  that  State  he  won  high  praise 
as  a  professor  and. a  public  servant.  Resign- 
ing thLs  post  to  accept  the  nomination  of  his 
party  for  attorney  general  of  Illinois,  he 
made  another  sacrifice,  which  was  character- 
istic of  his  entire  career.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  in  active  practice  of 
law  In  Chcago  with  Charles  F.  Short,  Jr.  As 
a  practitioner.  In  just  a  few  years  he  had 
won  high  recognition  before  the  great  bar  of 
Chicago,  and  was  engaged  In  much  Important 
litigation. 

Sveinbjorn  John.=on  was.  in  every  sense,  a 
self-made  man.  He  was  always  a  hard 
worker,  applying  him'^elf  with  great  energy 
and  ability  to  every  tatk  assigned  to  him. 

Our  close  association  at  the  university 
and  later  In  the  practice  of  law  for  8  years 
enabled  me  to  know  his  fine  character,  his 
unselfishness,  his  devotion  to  high  princi- 
ples, and  his  thoroughly  sound  progressive 
Ideas.  When  wc  terminated  our  partnership 
m  law,  we  looked  back  over  those  8  years 
with  great  Interest— during  that  time  we  had 
never  had  a  single  misunderstanding,  and 
neither  of  us  had  ever  spoken  a  sharp  word 
to  the  other:  two  men  with  fullest  confidence 
In  each  other,  two  men  with  a  common  aim, 
two  men  with  different  ancestry  but  looking 
at  a  common  goal  and  traveling  a  common 

road. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Sveinbjorn  written 
February  5.  1946.  and  It  Is  hard  now  to  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  the  last  touch  I  shall  have 
with  this  great  soul.  He  died  at  Champaign. 
Ill  ,  on  March  19.  1946  I  never  knew  another 
man  possessed  of  such  great  ability  and  such 
great  modesty.  Our  country  is  Indebted  to 
Iceland  for  having  given  us  one  of  her  sons 


who  made  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  our 
national  life.  His  imagination  leaped  the 
boundaries  of  a  nation;  his  generous  heart 
bled  for  every  people  In  the  world  who  suf- 
fered injustice;  his  fine  mind  and  his  seem- 
ingly unlimited  energy  always  responded  to 
the  call  of  humanity. 

When  a  great  soul  like  Sveinbjorn  Johnson 
passes  to  the  Great  Beyond,  an  emptiness  is 
left  in  the  hearts  ol  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him  that  can  never  be  filled.  It  seems 
that  a  part  of  us  has  gone  with  him  to 
eternity. 

He  could  have  filled  any  position  In  our 
Nation,  and  would  have  been  an  ornament 
ar.d  a  valuai:le  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States;  he  would  have  been  out- 
standing as  a  Member  of  our  Congress. 

In  closing.  I  must  again  make  reference 
to  your  telegraphic  request  You  were  of  a 
different  political  faith  in  North  Dakota,  yet 
the  generous  instinct  of  your  heart  has  found 
Its  expression  in  this  request.  It  is  grand 
to  know  that  men  can  oppose  each  other  in 
great  campaigns  in  this  democracy  of  ours, 
and  then  submerge,  or  even  forget,  the  bit- 
terness generated  in  those  campaigns.  I  feel 
this  tribute  is  due  you. 

Indeed.  I  might  say  the  three  of  us  have 
crossed  pathways  during  all  the  years  since 
our  college  days — If  recollection  serves  me 
correctly,  you  and  Sveinbjorn  and  I  were  all 
products  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota, 
knew  one  another  as  students,  battled  for 
caui^es  we  felt  were  Just  in  that  State,  and  I 
recall  when  you  were  attempting  to  enforce 
the  laws  of  the  State  as  attorney  general,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  practically  destroy  your 
efforts  by  greatly  reducing  the  appropriation 
for  your  office.  As  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, after  going  over  the  matter  with  you. 
I  addre-ssed  the  members  of  the  house  and 
went  before  the  committee,  and  succeeded  in 
saving  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  appropriation 
that  was  necessary  for  the  continuation  of 
your  work  as  attorney  general. 

Since  taking  my  place  on  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California.  I  have  given  little  thought  to  those 
things  which  memory  brings  forth  in  this 
modest  and  inadequate  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Sveinbjorn  Johnson.  As  I  sit  In  the  quiet 
of  my  chambers,  it  is  extremely  difficult  lor 
me  to  believe  that  so  many  years  have  passed 
and  so  many  friends  have  gone,  but  it  Is  con- 
soling to  know  that  men  like  yourself,  busy 
with  legislative  matters,  can  stop  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  truly  great  American. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

J.  F.  T.  O'Connor. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5',  1S46 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "La  Follette  Resolution," 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  21.  1946.  The  editorial  deals  with 
the  reorganization  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LA    FOLLETTi:   EESOLtTTlON 

What  Is  delaying  the  congressional  reor- 
ganization movement?     To  our  way  of  think- 


ing the  enactment  of  legislation  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  La  FoUette- 
Monroney  committee  Is  an  obligation  of  the 
utmost  urgency.  In  the  long  run  It  muy 
prove  more  significant  and  momentous  than 
any  other  act  ty  the  present  Congress  For 
what  is  sought  Is  nothing  less  than  an  over- 
hauling of  our  national  policy-making  sys- 
tem to  bring  it  abreast  of  the  great  new  re- 
sponsibilities tha  have  come  to  it.  Obvi- 
ously the  reaction  of  Congress  to  this  under- 
taking will  profoundly  affect  Its  ability  to 
legislate  in  the  public  interest — even  the 
ability  of  American  democracy  to  survive  in 
an  age  of    nfinlte  complexity. 

The  Jo.nt  Committee  on  the  Organization 
of  Congress  made  Its  report  6  weeks  ago.  It 
was  widely  and  warmly  praised.  We  get  the 
impression  that  nothing  Congress  could  do 
in  the  weeks  ihead  would  be  more  heartily 
Indorsed  by  the  public  than  ungrudging  ac- 
ceptance of  the  reforms  proposed  in  this 
report.  Surely  Congress  ought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  fioodtlde  of  public  support  to 
put  Its  house  111  order.  But  days  stretch  Into 
weeks  and  the  good  work  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee is  not  yet  in  the  hands  of  a  group 
with  the  authority  and  understanding  re- 
quired to  transform  it  Into  legislation. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  is  to  approve 
Senator  La  Follette  s  resolution  to  create  a 
sp3clal  six-man  committee  with  authority  to 
consider  and  report  out  legislation  lor  effec- 
tive organization  of  Congress  It  may  seeflS 
strange  that  Senator  La  Follette.  the  advo- 
.cate  of  drastic  reductloii,  in  the  number  of 
committees  of  Congress  and  elimination  of 
special  committees,  should  be  seeking  a  spe- 
cial committee  to  effectuate  his  purpose  in 
this  Instance.  But  that  seems  to  be  the  only 
feasible  way  ol  achieving  the  suggested  re- 
forms. We  understand  that  a  bill  to  carry 
out  the  joint  committee  proposals  has  already 
been  drafted.  But  a  special  group  of  experts 
is  needed  to  get  that  measure  onto  the  Senate 
floor  in  proper  shape.  The  Senate  should 
not  hesitate  to  revamp  its  study  committee 
Into  an  action  committee. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  taking  a  job  away 
from  any  standing  committee,  for  no  regular 
committee  has  the  background  for  dealing 
with  this  legislation.  Rather  it  is  a  question 
of  entrusting  a  legislative  task  to  the  group 
of  Senators  who  are  best  qualified  to  deal 
with  it.  To  give  this  assignment  to  any  other 
group  would  be  an  exhibition  of  the  gross 
Inefaciency  in  Congress  which  the  Joint  com- 
mittee's report  exposes.  The  Important  thing 
is  to  get  the  new  system  into  operation. 
Congress  has  urgent  need  of  the  expert  as- 
sistance proposed.  Policy  committees  In 
both  houses  are  in  great  demand  to  facili- 
tate the  making  and  enactment  of  a  joint 
Presidential-congressional  program. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  reforms  for 
which  the  committee  did  not  speak,  such  as 
the  elimination  of  seniority  as  the  test  of 
committee  leadership.  But  its  positive 
recommendations  are  thoughtful,  practicable 
and  far-reaching.  They  go  as  far  as  a  con- 
gressional committee  can  be  expected  to  go 
In  one  Jump.  We  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  best  course  Is  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  putting  these  approved  changes 
Into  effect  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Development 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS    ^ 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

OF  VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 
Mr,    AIKEN.    Mr.    President.    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


^ 
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the  lAppendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
hea<  ed  St.  Lawrence  power  demand  seen 
as  heavy,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Her;  Id  Tribune  of  A^ri'  20.  1946. 

Tl  ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  Drdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(  Hows: 
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L^WaCWCZ  POWCX  demand  skin   A8  hkavt — 

ESTIMATES  CALL   FOa   UNTTED  STATES   ^Ol- 

Or    ENEICT    WILL    TOP    rOSSIBLI    6UFPLT 

for  power  In  the  area  within  trans- 

n  distance  of  the  hydroelectric  devel- 

ts    planned    under    the    St     Lawrence 

development  program   will   repre- 

more  energy   than   would   be   available 

the    United    States    jjortlon    of    power 

by    the    project,    according    to    a 

of  the  generatlr?  capacltv,  cost,  and 

of   pov  •;    the    proposed 

the  Pe<i.  xer  Commission. 

report,  which  has  just   become  avail- 

tiere,  was  prepared  by  the  FPC's  Bureau 

wer  and  was  submitted  to  the  subcora- 

of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 

durlng  recent  hearlnKs  on  the  water- 

jrcgrom      It  di.T.  «  made 

bl»»  earlier   In   v  power 

pment 
t    Law- 
plan. 

r..,,.  r»  points  out  that  a  total  of  3J200.- 

r  of  hydroelectric  power  wuuld 

.11  ;uj;e   irom  the  powerhouse  at  Barn- 

.sland.  on  the  International  Rapids  sec- 

>f  the  Si    Lawrence,  1. 100.000  of  which 

Ro  to  the  United  States,  for  dlatribu- 

'.rial  area  of  New  England, 

■  ■i         .    all    of    New    York    State, 

astern   Pennsylvania,  and   portions  of 

crsey.    This  Is  equivalent  to  a^enerat- 

paclty  of  SMO  500  kilowatts 

power    could    be    manufactured    and 

at    coats    ranging    between    166 

a  ktlowatt-hour.  delivered,  at  Oswego, 

and   2  61    mills   at   Providence,   R.    I . 

Mass..  or  North  Weymouth,  Mass. 

parlson.  the  report  says,  steam-elec- 

l^wer   production,   based  on    1944   cost 

.  cost  4  71   mills  at  Oswego,  and  6  52, 

7  04  mills  In  the  other  localities 

report    states    that    wartime   capacity 

ijns  In  this  area  did  not  keep  pace  with 

1  peacetime  requirements,  amounts  of 

needed  for  wartime  operations  having 

btained  through  diversions  of  water  at 

Falls.  Imports  of  power  from  Canada. 

mports    from    other    reglon.s    through 

Interconnections.     The   assured   ca- 

that  could  be  dejjended  upon  to  carry 

In  the  area,  after  reserve  allowances 

service   In   December   1945.   was 

kilowatts,  while  the  estimated  peak 

was    6.461.020    kilowatts,    leaving    a 

of  97.843  kilowatts.  It  declares 
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H  )N.  RICHARD  B.  RUSSELL 
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ENATE  OF   THE   UNITED  STATES 

■sdoy,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

RUSSELL.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 

nous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

Atjpendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 

■  Federal  Party  Line."  published 

s  Washington  Evening  Star. 


The  editorial  discusses  the  rather 
amazing  spectacle  of  an  organization  of 
Federal  employee.s  banded  together  in  a 
union  which  does  not  attack  the  Gov- 
ernment on  any  ground  of  compen.sation 
or  working  conditions,  but  adopts  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker's  party  line  in 
denouncing  our  Government  a.'  being 
imperialistic  In  our  dealings  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RtcoFO. 
as  follows: 

rZOEXAL    PARTY    LI.NC 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  a  union,  even  a 
union  of  Federal  workers,  would  seek  to 
attract  new  members  by  atiarking  the  wcrk- 
li  ;  or  the  em-  ud  this  de- 

»i  '    that    tht  .er    happens 

to  be  thf  merit       Bui  when  this  same 

union  or  .  employees  attacks  the  em- 

ployera  lorei^n  policies,  and  uses  as  Its  text 
a  theme  which  could  have  been  lilted  bcKlily 
from  the  Communist  Daiiy  Worker.  It  Is  tnnt- 
to  ask  whether  th    ■■--■:  '  •  s;uiction 

or  In  any  way  rr< 

The  Ui."    ■    r .  ..  r..;   v 
CIO.  are  :  ;:     .\:. 

voted   there    tu    rr.<r>f 
County,  and  Muii.ii;..o  '.% 
resuliir.;;  in  a  probable  touii  memt>enimp  of 
something  less  than  lOO.OOO 

This  means  that  the  new  organization  has 
a  strength  that  Is  not  lnconsequenti.il.  and 
lends  added  slgnincance  to  the  charge,  ron- 
tatned  In  a  report  submitted  by  the  UtWA 
oAcers,  that  the  Truman  Hdmiiil.x'rHrion  as 
well  as  Congress  "Is  t  n 

program  of  aggressive  .  i^-i, 

affairs  and  of  attacking  lat:or  and  lowering 
living  standards  at  home." 

Such  an  accusation  Is  the  rankest  sort  of 
nonsense,  but  It  faithfully  echoes  the  Com- 
munist Party  line.  And  If  It  could  be  as- 
sumed that  it  has  the  endorsemcut  of  up- 
ward of  100.000  Federal.  State,  county,  and 
munlcip.ll  employees,  there  would  be  no  es- 
caping the  conclusion  that  the  Communists 
are  Indeed  stronply  Intrenched  In  this  coun- 
try's governmental  structure.  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  views  of  the  UFWA  ofllcers 
are  not  representative  of  the  views  of  Its 
members,  yet  it  seems  clear  enough  that.  In 
any  event,  this  merged  governmental  union 
will  bear  class  watching. 


Priorities  to  Veterans  and  Schools  in 
Purchase  of  Surplus  Electronics 
Equipment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  Wl.-CONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITF-)  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24  Heoinlatire  day  of 

Tuesday.  Ma-ch  5'.  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr  President,  last  week 
Congress  passed  and  sent  to  the  White 
Hou.-e  Senate  bill  1757  to  g.-ant  a  higher 
priority  to  veterans  in  the  purchase  of 
surplus  property. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  will 
and  intent  of  Congress  in  pa.vsing  this 
law  will  be  fulfilled  any  more  than  the 
will  and  intent  of  Congress  have  been 
fulfilled  With  regard  to  vtteran>'  and 
schools'  priorities  in  buyini:  surplus  under 
the  original  surplus  property  law. 

I  invite  attention  to  my  correspond- 
ence wiUi  GaneraJ  Gregory,  of  the  War 


Assets  Administration,  regarding  the  fail- 
ure of  WAA  to  supply  veterans  nnd 
schools  with  surplu.s  electronics  equip- 
ment which  they  desire.  I  have  crm- 
mented  upon  this  matter  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  several  occasions,  in- 
cluding April  2  and  April  9. 

I  should  now  like  to  introduce  into  the 
Record  .some  correspondence  between  the 
distingui.<;hed  president  of  the  Massarlni- 
setts  Instituie  of  Technoloey.  Dr.  Karl 
T.  Comptcn,  and  Mr.  W.  Stuart  Syming- 
ton, former  SurpliLs  Property  Adminis- 
trator, regarding  this  crucial  matter  of 
surplu.s  electronics  equipment  for  schools. 
At  the  pre.sent  time  I  am  awaiting  a  reply 
from  General  Gregory  in  response  to  my 
latest  communication  to  him  on  this  sab- 
jrrt  .nnd  particularly  with  regard  to  my 
ons  for  the  overhauling  of  the 
^  '  '       'ilnery  .so  that  the 

'•  :i  and  their  educa- 

tional institutions  get  the  fair  break  In 
buyint:  surplus  which  Congress  intended 
for  them. 

I  ask  unanimou.s  con.'ent.  therefore, 
that  this  coiresponr'.  n.-,.  between  Dr. 
Compton  and  Mr  ton  be  printed 

in  the  Appendix  of  ij,  d. 

There  being  no  obj  .  .  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD.  a.s  follows: 

MABSACHUsFrrs  iNjrrrmr 

or  TtCHNOLOCT. 
OmCE  or  THF  PttSIDIWT. 

March  23.  1949. 

Mr     W     STU*«T    STMINCTnlf, 

Surplus  Pn.pfTti,  Admmtstrator, 
Wc-    ■■  •nation, 

D    C. 
Re  Surplus  »  r  equipment  for  educa- 

tional Ir.     ......   US. 

DiAK  Ma.  Stmincton:  It  has  come  to  my 
attention,  through  the  committee  ■  "  :- 

cation  of   the  Institute  of   Radio   E  s 

and    a    T  -     ■,•.<>    Office    tf    E' 

Advisory  nn    Surplus    I 

Utilization,  that  the  schools  and  collrgfs  of 
the  country  tha»  far  have  not  succeeded  In 
receiving  any  significant  amounts  of  surplus 
Government  electronic  equipment  r    • 
standing    the    fact    that    over    tl3 
worth  of  CO!  Ulon   and   r.^d.ir   equip- 

ment   and    c  nts    already    hire    ^een 

declared    surplus.     Thrlr    only  has 

been  dependent  on  finding  a  Jcbb- :  lap- 

pens  to  have  what  they  want — a  rare  circum- 
stance—and paying  the  Jobbers  profit  price. 
This  is  not  what  was  Intended  In  the  recula- 
t:    •      '  — led  by  the  Surplun  P  ' 

1-"  The  matter  Is  crit. 

the  T'  :h.wlng  reasons: 

Owing    to   circumstances   cren  the 

**r  fur  nd  colleges  now  need  sub- 

stantial   i.^  .es   of   electronc    apparatus 

and    parts.     Educational    lalioratory    equip- 
ment worn  out  throuKh  Intrr 
training   programs   mu.st    b*- 
apparatus  nnist  i  .  • 

tlon  abrea.st  of  u 

and  In  many  cases  facilities  mu«t  be  grratly 
enlarged    to    meet    adequately    the    e"  '"t 
postwar  demands  for  Instruction  and 
research. 

This  Is  extremely  urgent  right  new  because 
electronics  la  a  glamor  subject  of  s.udy 
sought  by  ao  many  returning  veteran  stu- 
dents, and  our  liutltutlons  are  unable  vltb- 
out  help  to  get  an  adequate  amount  ol  In- 
Btructional  equipment.  It  Is  dlffictilt  to  see 
how  surplus  electronic  equipment,  as  well  as 
many  other  kinds  of  surplus  property,  can  0« 
better  utlll«ed  now  for  national  security  and 
welfare  than  by  making  it  readily  avaiable 
to  tur  educational  Institutions. 

Th  United  States  Office  of  Etiucatlcn.  In 
•ooperaUon  with   the  War  Aaaets  Corfcxa- 
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tlon  and  State  governments.  Is  endeavoring 
to  establish  means  for  distributing  surplus 
electronic  equipment  to  needy  schools  and 
colleges.  This  move  should  be  supported  and 
expedited  In  every  possible  way,  for  with 
present  disposal  methods  the  schools  and 
colleges  are  not  recei\ing  electronic  equip- 
ment, and  early  modification  of  regulations 
and  procedures  must  be  accomplished  if  the 
needs  of  education  are  to  be  served  ade- 
quately. 

Under  existing  regulations  cf  the  Surplus 
Property  Board  public  and  nonprofit  edu- 
cational Institutions  are  entitled  to  purchase 
surplus  property  with  a  discount  of  40  per- 
cent from  the  fair  value.  Also,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  property  having  no  commer- 
cial value  may  be  donated  to  schools.  Re- 
cently there  have  been  a  number  of  disturb- 
ing cases  In  which  surplus  radio  equipment 
of  the  kind  required  by  sciiools  has  passed 
into  the  hands  of  retail  distributors  who  have 
•old  it  to  the  public  at  substantial  profit. 

The  armed  services  and  other  Government 
agencies  owning  electronic  equipment  can 
help  to  ImproTe  the  present  situation: 

I.  By  making  promptly  available  to  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  detaUed  In- 
formation regarding  the  klndf  and  quantities 
of  electronic  equipment  likely  to  be  declared 
surplUK. 

a.  By  liberalizing  their  policies  governing 
the  d(>natl<jn  or  loan  of  burplus  electronic 
equipment  tu  educational  Inatitutlons. 

In  the  intereaU  of  our  national  welfare.  I 
urge  you  to  do  everything  within  your  power 
to  assist  our  educational  institutions  in  ac- 
quiring surplus  electronic  equipment  and 
components  for  use  in  their  postwar  pro- 
grams, nnd  especially  right  new  when  we  are 
struggling  to  handle  the  peak  load  of  re- 
turning veterans. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kahl  T.  Compton. 

April  8,  1946. 
Mr.  Kael  T.  Compton, 

President.     Massachusetts     Institute    of 
Technology.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr  Compton:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  23. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  no  longer  In  the  sur- 
plus picture  and  therefore,  am  taking  the 
lll>erty  ol  sending  your  letter  to  Lt.  Gen. 
K.  B.  Gregory,  head  of  War  Assets  Adminis- 
tration, who  would  have  authority  in  this 
matter. 

I  want  you  to  know,  however,  that  I  t>e- 
Ueve  the  future  of  America  depends  upon 
the  Government  doing  everything  in  Its  power 
to  help  people  like  yourself.  Dr.  Draper  and 
Dr  Brown,  with  whom  I  was  associated  be- 
fore I  went  Into  Government,  maintain  a 
directive  Interest  In  the  scientific  future  of 
new  weapons. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  In  this 
matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  give  me  a 

call. 

Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Stuart  Symingtow, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  War  for  Air. 


Tribute  to  Chief  Justice  StoDC  by  H.  C. 
Carlisle 


tlful  eulogy  on  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Stone  in  the  form  of  a  i)oem  by  Horace 
C.  Carlisle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHIEF  justice  STONE 

The   serene   Supreme   Court  of   the   United 
States 
Sits  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  today; 
Her  Chief  Justice  has  silently  passed  through 
the  gates. 
At  the  end  of  the  straight  narrow   way. 
A  great  scholar,  wise  statesman,  just  Jurist, 
true  man. 
Prom   the   earth,   which    he    loved   ao,   Is 
gone; 
It  would  not  have  been  thus  had  It  not  been 
God's  plan. 
To  promote  the  great  Chief  Justice  Stone, 

"Equal    Justice,"    vouchsafed,    "under    law," 
truly  he 

Preached  and  practiced.  In  his  dally  life. 
And  Its  principles  crystallze  every  decree 

That  he  rendered.  In  this  age  of  strife. 
"Jtistlce.  guardian"  angel  "of  liberty,"  waa 

His  own  guardian,  which  led  bim  on. 
In  the  glorious  wake  of  the  Stripes  and  the 
Stars— 

Every  Justice  loved  Chief  Justice  Stone. 

Every    Justice    upon    the    Supreme    Court 
bench  miut. 
In  submission,  to  providence  bow. 
And  pledge  renewed  allegiance,  for  "In  Ood 
We  Trust ' 
Has  a  stronger  significance  now. 
Since  he's  called  to  the  bench  on  the  high 
court  above, 
By  the  Great  Judge,  to  serve  Him  alone. 
In  the  beauty  of  holiness.  Justice,  and  love- 
God  had  need  for  His  Chief  Justice  Stone. 
—  Horace  C.  Carlisle. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24  deqislative  day  of 

Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.    BILBO.      Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

tbe  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  beau- 
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British  Action  With  Regard  to 
Trans-Jordan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTIED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  April  15,  1946.  The  letter  was  written 
by  our  former  colleague,  Senator  Guytki. 
Gillette,  now  president  of  the  American 
League  for  a  Free  Palestine.  Inc.  I  bring 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
since  it  deals  with  a  subject  which  we 
discussed  a  few  days  ago,  concerning  the 
illegality  of  Britain's  action  in  separating 
Palestine  and  granting  indep)endence  to  a 
section  of  that  country  called  Trans- 
Jordan.  Senator  Gillette's  letter  con- 
tains a  point-by-point  confirmation  of 
this  assertion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
To  the  Eorroa  op  the  Stae: 

The  editorial  discussion  In  the  Star  are 
always  eminently  fair  and  Instructive.  It 
therefore,  was  with  surprise  that  I  read  the 
statements  of  your  editorial  entitled  "End  of 
a  Mandate,"  which  appeared  In  tbe  edition  of 
April  1.    May  I  call  ycur  attention  to  the  fol- 


lowing statement  of  facts  as  1  believe  them 
to  be? 

1.  By  the  terms  of  article  22  of  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  certain  col- 
onies and  territories,  as  a  result  of  World  War 
I,  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  stales  which  formerly  fecverncd  them 
and  were  placed  In  a  mandatory  system  un- 
der the  control  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
WM  asserted  that  these  territories  formed  a 
aacred  trust  of  clvUlzation  and  shculd  be 
placed  by  the  League  under  the  supervision 
of  mandatories  with  a  degree  of  authority 
and  control  "explicitly  defined  in  each  case  by 
the  Council." 

2.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
signed  by  the  principal  Allied  and  assocUited 
powers  with  Turkey  after  World  War  I.  the 
boundaries  of  Turkey  definitely  were  estab- 
lished, and  the  remaining  territories  of  the 
former  Turkish  Empire  passed  to  the  Allied 
and  associated  powers,  and  from  tliem  to 
the  League  of  Nations. 

3.  On  July  24.  1922,  a  mandate  was  granted 
to  Great  Britain  which  came  into  lorce  Sep- 
tember 29,  1923,  and  which  nominated  Great 
Britain  as  the  mandatory  for  the  territory 
of  Palestine,  and  Great  Britain  accepted  the 
mandate  under  its  clearly  defined  terms. 

4.  The  territory  of  Palestine  was  defined 
M  territory  formerly  belonging  to  the  Turk- 
Uh  Empire  within  "such  boundary  as  may 
be  fixed"  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Article 
25  of  the  mandate  specifically  referred  to 
the  territories  lying  between  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine as  "ultimately  determined"  by  the 
League.  The  territory  reportedly  estab- 
lished as  the  free  and  Independent  state  of 
Tran^-Jordan  clearly  was  included  In  the 
Palestine  mandate. 

6.  The  only  authority  which  Great  Britain 
has  over  Palestine  derives  from  the  mandate 
she  received  from  the  League  of  Nations. 

a.  In  article  25  of  the  mandate  for 
Palestine,  the  mandatory  was  authorized 
"with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  to  postpone  or  withhold"  appllcatioh 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  mandate  as  the 
mandatory  might  consider  Inapplicable  to  tbe 
existing  local  condition  and  to  administer 
the  territory  under  rules  suitable  to  condi- 
tions then  existing,  provided  that  no  change 
in  administration  should  be  made  incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  specified 
articles  of  the  mandate.  Great  Britain  has 
no  authority  to  terminate  her  mandate  over 
this  portion  of  Palestlnfe  nor  to  separate  It 
in  any  way  from  the  territory  of  Palestine. 
Even  changes  in  rules  for  the  admliiistra'ion 
of  the  area  east  of  the  Jordan  could  be  made 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  for  postponement  or  withholding  of 
the  application  of  certain  provisions  of  the 
mandate. 

7.  Article  27  of  the  mandate  requires  the 
consent  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  any 
modification  of  the  terms  of  the  mandate. 

8.  Article  5  of  the  mandate  explicitly  pro- 
vides that  the  mandatory  shall  be  responsible 
for  seeing  that  no  Palestinian  territory  shall 
be  in  any  way  placed  under  the  control  of  a 
foreign  power.  If  the  news  reports  are  cor- 
rect. Great  Britain  has  violated  this  pro- 
vision by  delivering  to  a  foreign  potentate, 
for  the  exercise  of  governmental  authority, 
this  portion  of  Palestine. 

9.  Under  a  formal  treaty  between  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  entered  Into 
December  5,  1925.  the  terms  of  the  mandate 
lor  Palestine  were  set  out  word  for  word  and 
consented  to  by  the  United  States  with  the 
definite  provision  under  article  7  of  the 
treaty  that  no  change  in  the  terms  of  the 
mandate  should  be  made  unless  the  change 
shall  have  been  assented  to  by  the  United 
States. 

10.  According  to  article  3  of  the  Anglo- 
American  treaty  (referred  to  in  9  above  i, 
"vested    American    property    righu    in    the 
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territory   shall    be   respected   and 
impaired."     Certainly  the  ampu- 
two-thirds  of  the  territory  of  at!y 
Inevitably  must   impair  the  oppor- 
for     economic     development     and 
value  of  investments  in  the  residual 
Large  amounts  of  American  capital 
into  the  development  of  Palestine, 
tlon  of   Trans-Jordan   completely 
economic  and  agricultural  pros- 
entire  tersitory  of  Palestine  and 
these  American  Investments     Ob- 
i  imerican    rights    have    l>een    disre- 
thls  action  of  the  British  Oovern- 
present   arbitrary  division   cuts 
economic  and  Qnancial  backbone 
try  and  depreciates  the  value  of 
il  which  was  Invested  by  American 
In    T  •    s^eneration      Purther- 

ui.  disregard  of  treaty  ob- 

reates  a  dangerous  precedent  when 
:  lers  the  present  scope  of  American 
ts  abroad. 

League  of  Nations,  for  which  Great 
been  acting  as  mandatory  agent, 
ess  of  effectlni^  Its  own  dissolution. 
mted    Nations   Charter   adopted    at 
there  was  set  up  under  chapter 
ternational  trusteeship  system  de- 
administer  certain  dependent  areas 
territories  already  under  mandate. 
XII  of  the  charter  there  appeared 
Ing  applicable  provisions:    (a)  Ter- 
11   be  placed  under  trusteeship  by 
agreements    negotiated    by    the 
ly  concerned  Including  the  man- 
wer  In  the  case  of  territories  now 
mandate,  and  shall  t>e  approved 
In  articles  83  and  85:   (b)   article 
that  nothing  In  this  chapter  shall 
In  or  of  itself  to  alter  in  any 
rights  whatsoever  of  any  states  or 
es  under  the  terms  of  existing  In- 
1  instruments:    (c)   article  85  pro- 
In  areas  not  designated   as  stra- 
of   the   terms   of    trusteeship 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  General 


J£t 


ap( roval 


Out  M.  Ohxtttx. 
Pr^aid€nt,    American    League    for    a 
tree  Faleatine.  Inc. 


T  le  Supreme  Issue  in  Spain 


E^qXENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 


HARLAN  J.  BUSHFIELD 


or   SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  :  iENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesqay.  April  24  yleoislative  day  of 
uesdai/.  March  5>,  1946 


en 


w  a.< 


lUSHFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
unaiiimous  consent  to  have  printed 
/(ppendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
titled  "The  Supreme  Issue  in 
by  Will.am  Henry  Chamberlin. 
s  published  in  the  New  York 
and  American  on  April  20  last. 
being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  orddred  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUov  s: 

THE   SUPBXMI   ISSrX   IN   SPAIN 

(B^   William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

There  h  on*  issue  in  connection  with  the 
iituatlon.  and  only  one.  which  is  of 
Importance  to  the  safety  and  na- 
t  erests  of  the  United  States, 
whether  Moscow-directed  Red  fas- 
gam  a  foothold  on  the  shores  of 
Ic  and  a  bridgehead  for  aggressive 
Amet^ican  inSitration  into  the  countries 
and  South  America. 


The  points  which  are  often  raised  In  order 
to  obscure  or  conceal  this  main  Issue — such 
points  as  the  dictatorial  character  of  the 
Franco  regime,  or  Its  war  record,  or  the  al- 
leged activities  of  German  scientists  in 
Spain — are  trivial  or  irrelevant. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  men  responsible 
for  the  direction  of  oiu  foreign  policy  will 
keep  their  eyes  fixed  squarely  on  the  issue  of 
American  security,  and  will  refuse  to  be 
pushed  into  action  detrimental  to  American 
interests  by  the  noisy  clamor  of  groups  which 
often  combine  extreme  hostility  to  the 
Franco  regime  with  an  extremely  tolerant 
and  even  enthusiastic  attitude  toward  any 
dictatorship  which  is  run  by  Communists. 

The  sponsorship  of  the  recent  proposal  to 
the  UN  to  oust  Franco  is  extremely  revealing. 

It  is  nominally  that  of  Dr  Oscar  Lansre. 
representative  in  Washington  of  the  Sovi.-t- 
/lominated  puppt't  regime  in  Warsaw,  which 
Is  indignantly  and  contemptuously  repudi- 
ated by  more  than  90  percent  of  Poles  and 
people  of  Polish  origin  in  America  and  else- 
where, who  are  free  to  express  their  opinions. 

Dr.  Lange  is  a  left-wing  Polish  Socialist 
who  renounced  his  Polish  citizenship  in  order 
to  become  a  United  States  citizen  and  more 
recently  forsook  his  American  allegiance  in 
order  to  become  Ambassador  of  the  Moscow- 
sponsored.  Communist-dominated  Polish  re- 
gime. 

Everyone  who  has  followed  up  the  United 
Nations  session  in  New  York  could  observe 
how  eagerly  he  has  played  the  role  of  errand 
tx>y  for  the  Soviet  Ambassador,  Andrei 
Gromyko. 

His  vote  has  always  been  at  Oromyko's  dta- 
positlon  and  when  the  Soviet  envoy  staged 
his  walkout  from  the  Council.  Lange  re- 
mained, apparently  for  observation  purposes. 

The  voice  in  this  latest  maneuver  may  be 
the  voice  of  Lange  but  the  hand  is  the  hand 
of  Moscow. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  present  regime 
In  Poland  is  about  the  last  government  In 
the  world  which  could  plausibly  Indict  an- 
other government  on  the  charge  of  dictator- 
ship. 

Reliable  independent  American  correspond- 
ents report  a  hundred  thousand  inmates  of 
Polish  concentration  camps.  Soviet  military 
authorities  control  all  important  decisions. 

The  Yalta  promise  of  free  speech,  free  press, 
free  elections  has  remained  a  dead  letter. 

Of  these  two  regimes,  the  Polish  and  the 
Spanish,  both  are  ruling  by  arb;  eth- 

ods.  and  without  benefit  of  Ame:  is  of 

political  and  civil  liberty. 

But  it  may  at  least  be  said  of  Franco  that 
he  is  not  sitting  on  foreign  bayonets. 

Much  of  the  hue-and-cry  that  has  been 
raised  against  Franco  In  this  country  would 
be  logical  only  If  we  were  willing  to  go  all  out 
on  a  crusade  against  dictatorship  everywhere 
in  the  world. 

There  is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
Franco,  since  the  end  of  the  sanguinary  civil 
war.  has  killed,  tortured,  or  Jailed  as  many 
people,  in  proportion  to  population,  as  has 
Stalin  in  Russia  or  such  Soviet  satellite  rulers 
as  Tito  In  Yugoslavia  and  Blerut  In  Poland. 

Yet  there  Is  no  proposal  to  exclude  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  regimes — most 
of  them  quite  as  ruthless  as  Franco  s  govern- 
ment in  Spain — from  membership  in  the 
United  Nations. 

Does  it  make  sense,  in  morals,  logic,  or 
American  self-interest,  to  direct  our  foreign 
policy  on  the  assumption  that  Communist  or 
Commtmist-controlled  dictatorships  are  ad- 
mirable, while  antl-Communlst  dictatorships 
are  utterly  wicked? 

Dtocrin  treatment    for    Franco    Is 

sometime- ..ited  on  the  ground  of  his  ex- 
pressions of  sympathy  with  the  Axis  catiM 
during  the  war. 

But  a  careful  examination  of  Franco's  war 
record,  even  in  the  light  of  the  documents 
which  were  released  by  the  State  Department 
a  few  weeks  ago.  reveals  extremely  little  post- 


tlve  aid  to  Germany  after  America's  entrance 
Into  the  conflict. 

Former  Ambassador  Carlton  Hayes.  In  h  s 
excellent  l)ook  on  his  wartime  mission  to 
Spain,  cites  repeated  Instances  in  whlc.i 
Franco  was  deliberately  unneutral  on  the 
United  Nations  side  after  the  tide  at  wer 
had  turned. 

What  the  Spanish  dictator  apparently  tried 
to  do.  and  with  some  skill  and  success,  was  to 
keep  his  country  out  of  the  war. 

If  this  involved  some  appeasement  and 
some  flowery  speeches  at  the  time  when  lar^e 
German  armies  were  at  the  Pyrenees,  ore 
should  not  forget  that  Stnlln  and  Molctcv 
paid  Hitler  in  the  same  coin  during  the  period 
of  the  Soviet-German  pact 

It  is  high  time  for  some  officials  In  Was!  • 
Ington  to  realize  that  the  war  Is  over. 

The  Polish  note  to  the  UN  accuses  Spain 
cf  belt'.;;  a  menace  to  international  peace. 
This  i.>  absurd  on  the  face  of  It. 

The  Franco  regime  is  politically  isolated  in 
an  industrially  backward  country.  It  cou  d 
not  conceivably  launch  an  aggressive  war. 

One  could  only  wish  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  were  equally  secuie  against  aggresslcn 
from  other  quarters. 

It  has  been  loosely  charged  that  German 
scientists  are  working  on  atomic  research  tn 
Spam  The  Spanish  Government  has  offend 
to  submit  this  charge  to  foreign  Investiga- 
tion 

As  Spain  Is  not  an  advanced  country  In 
scientific  research  or  In  industrial  capacl.y 
It  is  highly  prolMible  that  the  hundreds  of 
German  atomic  sclentlst.s  who  are  working 
on  atomic  research  under  Soviet  control 
would  be  much  more  worth  watching  thfn 
the  few  who  may  be  in  Sptiin. 

The  American  attitude  toward  the  Spanish 
issue  should  not  be  determined  by  emotional 
like  or  dislike  of  the  Franco  regime.  Almost 
all  Americans  (a  few  Communists  and  fellcw 
travelers  being  the  most  conspicuous  excep- 
tions i  prefer  our  free  institutions  to  any 
brand  or  shade  of  totalitarianism,  whether 
It  be  Ccmmunlst  or  Fascist. 

Most  Americans  would  welcome  progress 
toward  democracy  and  liberalism  In  Spain. 
Just  as  they  would  welcome  such  an  evol  j- 
tlon  in  Poland.  Yugoslavia.  Rumania.  Bil- 
garla.  Albania,  and  in  the  Soviet  Union  ttse  f. 

But  the  point  which  our  diplomats  must 
never  lo  .f  is  that  Spain  under  Franoo 

Is  not  ai :.  t  be  a  threat  to  our  security, 

to  our  way  of  life. 

It  ts  Just  one  of  many  modem  dictator- 
ships-. Impotent  for  ag^rii— Ion  outside  Its  c«n 
frontiers 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Soviet -domlnati-d 
Spain,  ruled  by  Communists  behind  the 
familiar  false  front  of  a  "democratic  coali- 
tion." would  be  a  deadly  threat  to  Europef  n 
reconstruction,  to  the  vital  interests  of  Gre  it 
Britain,  to  the  order  and  security  of  the 
American  atmosphere. 

For  such  a  Spain  would  not  be  an  Isolated 
dictatorship,  but  a  part  of  the  vast  and  grow- 
ing Soviet  Red  Fascist  empire. 

This  Red  empire  has  already  swallowed  i^p 
by  annexation  a  dozen  countries  and  regions 
with  a  population  of  25.000  000.  and  has  ac- 
quired a  dominant  position  in  a  dozen  others, 
with  a  population  of  150.000.000. 

One  need  only  use  a  map  and  a  little  imacl- 
natlon  to  realize  what  a  tremendous  prue 
Spain  would  be  for  the  Red  empire. 

The  Communist  movement  In  France,  al- 
ready strong,  would  receive  a  powerful  new 
Impetus. 

What  remained  of  Europe  would  be  caught 
In  Red  pincers  from  the  east  and  from  tho 
west.  The  British  lifeline  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean would  be  cut. 

The  shipments  of  geld  and  foreign  cur- 
rency which  have  bttn  coming  into  Franci* 
from  Moscow  by  air  to  finance  French  Com- 
munist activities  would  soon  l>e  flowing  Into 
Spain. 
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An  assorted  variety  of  International  Com- 
munist agents,  duly  provided  with  Spanish 
passports  certifying  them  as  wine  merchants, 
coffee  purchasers,  and  what-not  would  soon 
be  flooding  South  and  Central  America. 

It  could,  of  course,  be  argued  that  a  non- 
Communist  democratic  regime  would  be  a 
desirable  successor  to  Franco. 

But  Is  such  a  regime  to  be  had  for  the 
asking? 

Should  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
allow  themselves  to  be  duped  by  this  Soviet- 
inspired  Polish -sponsored  move  Into  resorting 
to  economic  sanctions  or  armed  intervention 
the  result  might  well  be  civil  war,  bloodshed, 
and  rhacs  In  Spain. 

The  Spanish  pendulum  would  be  apt  to 
swing  widely  from  right  to  left. 

Fanatical,  well  organized,  well  financed, 
and  strongly  backed  by  their  comrades  across 
the  Frenc^l  border,  the  Spanish  Communists 
would  seem  to  stand  a  strong  chance  of  being 
the  main  ultimate  winners  from  a  new  period 
of  civil  disorder  In  Spain. 

And  once  a  Communist -controlled  type  of 
dictatorship  is  clamped  down  on  a  country. 
It  is  not  ea5y  to  get  rid  of 

We  should  certainly  use  our  diplomatic 
Influence  with  the  Franco  government  to 
promote  release  of  political  prisoners  and 
other  measures  which  would  eliminate  Its 
more  obJectlon.Tble  repres-^ive  features  and 
pave  the  way  for  the  development  of  a  more 
representative  type  of  government  In  the 
future. 

But  we  would  commit  a  cardinal  mis- 
take, and  one  which  we  might  regret  for 
generations  to  come,  if  we  helped  to  bring 
the  Red  fR.«clsm,  which  Is  called  communism, 
right  up  to  our  Atlantic  frontier. 

For  It  is  only  this  Red  brand  of  totalitar- 
ianism that  today  possesses  sufBclent  military 
power  and  industrial  resources  to  represent  a 
genuine  threat  to  world  peace 


United  Stales  Should  Be  World's  Banker 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  J.  MYERS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  President,  I  a.«;k 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
titled "United  States  Should  Be  World's 
Banker."  written  by  Ralph  W.  Page,  and 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin  of  March  27.  1S46. 

There  b^in?  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UNITED  STATES  SHOULD   BE   WORLD'S   BANKER 

(By  Ralph  W   Page) 

Washington,  March  27.— The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  rivalry  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States  is  almost  wholly  obscured  by 
dwelling  upon  the  danger  of  armed  conflict 
and  the  war  of  words  over  Ideologies.  The 
Issue  is  not  military  strength,  and  will  not 
be  settled  by  explosives.  Neither  is  it  an  in- 
tellectual debate  to  be  determined  by  logic 
and   arguments. 

It  U  a  world-wide  clash  of  economic  sys- 
tems. The  peoples  of  the  world  are  asked  to 
choose  between  a  socialized  collective  econ- 
omy and  capitalism,  American  style. 

This  content  cannot  be  decided  either  by 
guns  or  by  rhetoric.  The  populations  will  be 
compelled  to  adopt  the  system  which  in  fact 
produces  the  best— or  the  quickest— results 


In  terms  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  means 
of  material  survival. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  demonstrate  that  private 
enterprise  as  developed  and  practiced  in  this 
country  provides  our  own  people  with  In- 
comparable production  of  wealth  and  also 
with  personal  liberties  and  cultural  stand- 
ards Incompatible  with  the  centralized  pow- 
er and  regimentation  inherent  in  the  col- 
lective system. 

But  all  this  is  beside  the  point.  The  great 
masses  throughout  China,  India,  and  the 
Orient  are  not  concerned  with  civil  liberties. 
They  are  In  a  deadly  race  with  starvatlcn. 
And  in  devastated  Europe  the  necessity  for 
organizing  to  produce  a  bare  subsistence  Is 
BO  imperative  that  the  most  practical  and 
immediate  means  will  be  embraced,  regard- 
less of  precedents  or  theoretical  arguments. 
In  this  situa'tton  the  Soviets  have  an  ace 
in  the  hole.  They  can  put  a  population  to 
woik  on  material  resources  to  produce  at 
once  without  the  aid  of  machinery  or  accu- 
mulated capital.  And  they  have  another 
appeal.  They  accept  all  races  a.s  their  own 
equals — and  however  tyrannical  their  regime, 
they  release  the  Individuals  from  the  sense 
of  Inferiority  which  is  imposed  upon  them 
tjy  our  Western  system. 

It  has  been  our  wont  to  meet  the  expand- 
ing Influence  of  this  Russian  method  by  ridi- 
cule and  the  assertion  that  It  does  not  and 
will  not  work.  Certainly  it  cannot  compete 
here.  But  the  fact  is  that  It  does  work  to 
the  advantage  and  satisfaction  of  rejuve- 
nated millions  of  Russians,  to  the  envy  of  im- 
told  myriads  of  their  neighbors  still  In 
despair. 

The  difficulty  of  selling  and  expanding  our 
capitalist  system,  with  Its  manifest  advan- 
tages of  personal  and  political  freedom.  Is 
that  it  requires  capital.  You  can't  have  a 
capitalistic  system  without  capital.  And 
practically  speaking  the  United  States  has 
emerged  from  the  holocaust  with  all  the  capi- 
tal. 

Free  enterprise  cannot  operate  without 
credit.  We  found  that  out  ourselves  in  1933. 
Shut  down  the  banks,  and  people  perforce 
revert  to  collectivism  In  some  form. 

It  follows  that  If  we  hope  to  maintain,  hot 
to  mention  expand,  our  conception  of  free 
enterprise,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  be- 
come the  bankers  of  the  revival. 

The  very  minimum  requirement  Is  .support 
of  the  capitalist  system  in  the  British  Com- 
monwealths. Prance,  and  China  by  adequate 
and  liberal  loans.  It  is  absurd  to  exhort  peo- 
ple to  embrace  capitalism  and  at  the  same 
time  deny  them  the  only  possible  means  of 
doing  so. 

Failure  to  understand  this  Is  resulting  in 
the  frantic  efforts  of  our  most  confirmed 
devotees  of  Americanism  to  insure  world- 
wide increase  of  socialistic  practices  and  the 
Russian  credo  by  denying  these  loans  and 
blocking  the  flow  of  capital  throughout  the 
world. 


Retroactive  Pay  to  Discharged  Veteran* 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Leib  of  the  Amvets, 
I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
signed  by  Commissioner  Flemming  refer- 


ring to  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission.         ^ 

Wash-ngton.  D.  C.  April  23,  1945. 
Mr.  J.  n.  Leib. 

Legislatire»  Director.  American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II,  Washington,  D.  C. 
De.\h  Mr.  Leib:  I  have  your  letter  of  April 
18,  1946.  in  which  you  a^k  me  whether  "in 
the  case  of  a  civil-service  employee,  who  is 
di.scharged  for  some  alleged  Irregular  act  on 
his  part  and  should  the  findings  of  the  In- 
vestigation Board  prove  his  innocence,  does 
he  receive  any  remuneration  for  his  public 
disgrace?  Is  his  pay  retroactive  to  the  time 
of  his  discharge? 

I  a.ssume  that  you  are  referring  to  cases 
adjudicated  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 14  cf  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944.  This  section  provides  that  where  a 
permanent  or  indefinite  preference  eligible 
is  to  be  discharged  certain  procedures  must 
be  followed,  and  if  the  discharge  Is  effected 
the  preference  eligible  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  to  make  a  personal  appearance  through 
a  designated  representative.  The  section  fur- 
ther provides  that  after  Investigation  and 
consideration  of  the  evidence  submitted,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  shall  submit  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  to  the  proper 
administrative  officer  and  shall  send  copies  to 
the  appellant  or  to  his  designated  represen- 
tative. 

You  will  note  that  the  section  gives  the 
Commission  authority  to  make  a  finding  and 
recommendation  to  the  employing  agency 
with  respect  to  the  action  to  be  taken  but 
contains  no  provision  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Commission's  recommendation  or  for 
the  payment  of  salary  for  the  period  during 
which  the  preference  eligible  is  out  of  the 
service. 

As  to  the  matter  of  enforcing  its  recom- 
mendations. tHe  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  under  date  of  Augxist  23, 
1945.  addressed  to  the  heads  of  e::ecutlve  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Indicated  his  desire 
that  the  heads  of  all  departments  and  agen- 
cies arrange  to  put  into  effect  as  promptly 
as  poesible  the  recorarhendatlons  which  the 
Civil  service  Commission  makes  under  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act  of 
1944. 

The  President  stated  that  this  constitutes 
another  way  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  demonstrate  that  It  intends  to  live 
up  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Veterans'  Preference  Act. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  pay  for  the  pe- 
riod during  which  the  employee  is  out  of  the 
service,  the  Comptroller  General  had  ruled  on 
several  occasions  that  no  order  can  cperate 
retroactively  to  restore  pay  for  any  period  of 
suspension.  The  Comptroller  General  stated 
that  a  suspended  officer  or  employee  is  in  a 
nonpay  status  for  the  period  of  suspension 
whether  the  order  of  suspension  specifically 
states  that  It  shall  be  without  pay  or  is 
merely  silent  on  the  question.  The  Comp- 
troller General  has  also  ruled  that  the  fact 
that  the  charges  were  disproved  and  the  em- 
ployee restored  to  duty  does  not  authorize 
payment  of  salary  during  the  period  of  sus- 
pension lawfully  made. 

The  foregoing  decisions  of  the  Ccmptrollet 
General  were  made  long  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Veterans"  Preference  Act  of  1944. 
In  connection  with  apj>eals  under  section  14, 
and  restorations  as  a  result  of  such  appeals,' 
the  Commission  submitted  certain  questions 
to  the  Comptroller  General.  Under  date  of 
March  4,  1946,  the  Comptroller  General  re- 
plied to  the  Commissions  Inquiries,  adher- 
ing to  his  former  decisions  that  when  an 
authorized  separation  from  the  service  has 
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iccomplished  fact  It  cannot  there- 
rescinded  or  set  aside  by  admlnls- 
The    Comptroller    General 
stated  that  with  resp>ect  to  appeals 
14   his  former  rulings   apply 
the  absence  of  specific  statutory 
(}ompensatton  may  not  be  paid  an 
the  period  covered  by  an  au- 
si^pension  during  which  no  duty  Is 
regardless    of    whether    the    em- 
b^equently  is  restoretl  to  duty,  ex- 
cases  of  unjustified  su?penslcu3. 
leave  to  the  credit  of  the  employee 
of  the  suspension  may  be  sub- 
a   corresponding   period  of   the 
The  Comptroller   General   also 
when    the    preference    eligible    Is 
appeal  the  restoration  must  be 
the  date  of  such  restoration  and 
e  date  of  separation. 

has  for  some  time  been 

with  the  matter  of  pay  where  the 

eligible   Is   restored   after   appeal 

and  a  finding  In  bis  favor. 

y-second    annual    report   covering 

43.  the  Commission  made  recom- 

in  the  following  language: 

veteran's  appeal  of  his  dismissal 

by  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 

hpad  of  the  agency,  acting  on  the 

tion  of  the  Comniisslon.  restores 

to  his  position,  the  head  of  the 

should  have  the  authority  to  com- 

veteran  for  the  time  lost  from 

where  a  veteran  or  nonveteran 

suspended  by  the  head  of  the 

pending  action  on  charges,  and  the 

later  restored  to  his  poaltlon.  the 

agency  should  have  the  right  to 

>aclc  pay  for  the  time  lost." 

;4  of  the  Veterans'  Preference  Act 

vides.  among  other  things,  that 

e|eran  has  been  dismissed  from  the 

may  appeal  to  the  Civil  Service 

from    such    action.      In    some 

complicated  nature  of  the  issues 

an  appeal  results  In  unavoidable 

which  time  the  veteran  may  be 

roll.     In  our  Judgment.   If  the 

s    decision    Is    favorable    to    the 

the  head  of  the  agency  restores 

to  his  position,  the  agency  should 

thorlty  to  compensate  the  veteran 

he  lost  from  work  during  the 

his  appeal. 

of  suspensions  pending  action  on 

head  of  an  agency  should  have 

authorize  pay  for  time  lost  when 

ee  Is  to  be  restored  to  his  posl- 

ler  the  employee  is  a  veteran  or 
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action  by  Congress.  It  does  not 
there  Is  any  relief  In  the  case 
lyee  under  the  circumstances  cited 
er. 
sincerely  yours. 

AsTHt;s  S.  Flxmminc. 

Commissioner, 


Production  of  Wheat  in  Connection  With 
World  Food  Pro-am 

extIension  of  remarks 

OF 

HOH.  WILLIAM  UNGER 

or  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE3 

Wedni'sdjy.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
T  lesday.  March  5),  1946 


Mr.  President.  I  ask 
consent  to  have  printed  in 
ix  of  the  Record  a  radio  ad- 
he  subject  of  wheat  produc- 
ion  with  the  world's  food 
)>'  Gordon  Roth,  director  of 


public  relations.  Farmers  Union  Grain 
Terminal  Association. 

There  bein?  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Good  evening  from  GTA. 

This  Is  an  appeal  for  wheat. 

Before  we  beijin  cur  brcadcttst  we  want  to 
ask  a  few  simple  questions.  Maybe  some  of 
you  can  answer  them.  Do  you  know  how 
many  loaves  of  bread  you  can  make  from 
10.000.000  bushels  of  wheat?  Do  you  know 
how  far  they  would  go  In  a  hungry  world? 
Do  you  know  how  many  people  they  would 
feed  and  help  to  keep  alive?  These  answers 
will  never  be  known,  for  that  much  wheat 
was  never  shipped,  so  the  loavec  of  bread 
were  never  baked,  and  the  hungry  were  not 
fed.  That  10.000.000  bushels  is  how  much 
the  United  St.\te3  Is  behind  on  Its  wheat 
commitments  for  the  first  3  months  of  this 
year.  That  la  not  to  say  that  the  deficit 
brought  on  actual  starvation.  There  is  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  It  did  or  not,  but 
It  did  cause  a  further  pathetic  cutting  down 
of  food  for  millions  of  hungry  people  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

There  is  no  use  to  blink  our  eyes  to  the 
critical  situation.  The  threat  of  famine 
already  is  kindled.  It  can  sweep  like  a 
prairie  fire  over  one-half  the  world.  But  this 
Is  what  is  encouraging:  The  lag  In  wheat 
shipments  abroad  does  not  mean  that  the 
race  with  starvation  Is  lost.  Headway  is  be- 
ing made.  The  next  30  to  60  days  will  decide 
the  race.  It  is  a  race  against  time  which 
has  started  on  the  wheat  farms  of  the  North- 
west and  will  end  In  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
Is  a  race  between  a  hundred  million  bushels 
of  wheat  and  starvation. 

Wheat  is  not  all  that  Is  needed  to  keep 
millions  of  people  alive.  The  United  States 
must  send  fats  to  supply  calories  in  concen- 
trated form.  The  United  States  must  sup- 
ply evaporated  milk  and  eggs  and  cheese  and 
even  some  nrieat.  These  foods  are  all  needed, 
but  what  is  needed  moet  of  all  and  first  of 
all  is  wheat.  When  the  main  purpose  Is  to 
keep  people  alive,  the  first  need  Is  always 
wheat.  It  can  be  shipped  and  stored  and 
rationed  to  large  numbers  of  people  more 
readily  than  any  other  food.  It  is  the  one 
life-saving  food  that  can  be  obtained  In 
volume.  Right  now  wheat  Is  the  major  wea- 
pon of  peace.  Every  granary  and  bin  Is  an 
arsenal.  It  must  be  moved  to  the  front  lines 
in  a  great  world  offensive  against  mass  starva- 
tion. 

The  Government  says  that  there  are  204.- 
000.000  bushels  of  wheat  still  on  the  farms. 
There  Is  over  100.000.000  bushels  still  on  the 
farms  here  In  the  Northwest.  The  Job.  the 
biggest  single  Job  right  now.  Is  to  get  It  off 
the  farms  and  into  the  elevators  and  boxcars 
and  to  the  markets  and  from  there,  ready  to 
load  into  the  waiting  ships.  This  Is  mercy 
wheat  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  Wheat  is  the 
need  of  half  the  wurld  today. 

Your  Farmers  Union  GTA  has  put  all  its 
people  Into  this  drive  to  get  the  wheat.  The 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange  and  Farm- 
ers Union  Livestock  are  also  working.  The 
State  Farmers  Union  groups  In  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakou  and 
Montana  are  back  of  the  drive.  North  Da- 
kota already  has  started  a  personal  farm-to- 
farm  canvass  in  all  of  the  wheat-producing 
counties.  Not  a  single  bushel  of  wheat  is  too 
little.  Every  bushel  of  wheat  will  go  to  help 
save  lives. 

This  letter  from  Florello  LaGuardla,  the 
new  Director  General  of  UNRRA.  tells  how 
serious  the  need  Is  for  wheat.  It  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Thatcher,  as  general  manager  of  Farm- 
ers Union  GTA.  and  says:  "I  want  to  thank 
you  (and  through  you.  the  Farmers  Union) 
for  the  encouragement  given  to  millions  of 
hungry  people  throughout  the  world.  The 
new  grraln  delivery  plan  will  afford  full  and 
complete  protection  to  the  American  farmer. 
If  the  wheat  is  delivered  at  once  it  will  save 


(and  I  can  asstire  you  I  am  not  exaggerating. 
Mr  LaGuardla  declares)  the  lives  of  a  mil- 
lion people  who  otherwise  face  death  by 
starvation  by  the  end  of  May  and  through 
June  and  July.  The  food  In  some  countries 
Is  so  low  that  It  does  not  permit  men  to  work 
In  the  mines.  In  the  forests,  and  In  Indiistry. 
UNRR.^  is  providing  subsistence  food  for 
200.000.000  people  In  Europe  and  300.000.000 
In  China.  I  know  that  the  American  wheat 
farmer  will  come  through,  as  he  has  never 
failed  his  country  and  he  has  never  failed 
humanity.  The  wheat  delivery  plan  gives 
every  advantage  to  the  wheat  grower.  This 
time  the  clty-sllcker  speculator  cannot  horn 
In  (says  LaGuardla).  and  that  suits  me  fine. 
So  I  appeal  to  all  God-loving  citiiens  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  hungry  people  and  earn  their 
everlasting  gratitude  and  the  blessing  of  God 
Almighty." 

That  is  the  letter  from  LaGuardla.  the 
Chief  of  the  world  food  relief  organization, 
who  knows  what  the  Farmers  Union  organi- 
zation and  cooperatives  can  do  and  are  doing. 
It  came  after  a  series  of  emergency  confer- 
ences in  St.  Paul  last  week  to  explain  how 
serious  the  need  is  and  to  give  the  details  of 
the  wheat-certificate  plan  to  protect  the 
farmer  who  delivers  his  wheat  now. 

Now.  what  Is  the  wheat-certificate  plan  and 
what  has  It  to  do  with  the  need  for  wheat? 
We  explained  It  briefly  last  week  and  have 
been  .isked  to  explain  It  again  this  Sunday. 
The  United  States  Government  wheat  cer- 
tificate or  wheat-loan  plan  was  offered  last 
February  by  Mr  Thatcher.  It  was  backed  by 
the  farmers  union,  and  the  GTA.  and  other 
cooperatives,  and  the  National  Federation  of 
Grain  Cooperatives,  and  the  trade  In  gen- 
eral. It  was  adopted  by  the  Government  on 
April  5  In  Its  present  form.  Under  this 
plan  all  the  farmer  has  to  do  Is  this:  De- 
liver the  wheat  now  on  your  farm  to  the 
country  elevator.  Just  as  you  always  have 
done.  When  you  turn  over  your  wheat,  you 
get  a  United  SUtes  Government  wheat 
certificate.  The  wheat  certificate  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment's pledge  to  pay  you  the  prevailing 
market  price  for  all  the  wheat  you  have 
hauled  In  on  any  day  you  choose  to  redeem 
the  certificate.  The  certificate  Is  a  contract 
for  sale.  The  Government's  guaranty  Is  that 
the  farmer  is  protected  on  any  possible  price 
Increase  on  his  wheat,  up  to  April  1,  1947. 
that  the  farmer  wishes  to  take  advantage  of. 
All  the  farmer  has  to  do  to  get  his  cash  is  to 
fill  out  section  2  on  the  Government  certifi- 
cate the  day  he  wants  to  redeem  the  certifi- 
cate and  notify  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, the  Government  agencv.  handling  the 
program.  GTA  Is  willing  to'do  this  for  you 
farmers. 

What  Is  the  wheat  certificate  worth?  We 
want  to  repeat  again  that  the  Government 
wheat  certificate  is  worth  exactly  what  the 
market  price  of  the  wheat  Is  at  your  local 
elevator  on  the  day  you  want  to  cash  the 
certificate  In. 

The  need  Is  fcr  wheat,  but  quite  frankly  a 
number  of  farmers  are  holding  their  wheat 
In  the  hope  of  a  better  price.  You  have  been 
told  that  wheat  prices  will  go  up.  Some  of 
you  believe,  according  to  your  letters,  that 
the  price  of  wheat  will  go  up  as  much  as  50 
cents  a  bushel.  Maybe  you  are  right.  May- 
be It  will.  But  we  want  to  repeat  again — 
GTA  does  not  know.  However.  GTA  does 
know  that  under  the  Government  wheat 
certificate  plan,  every  farmer  who  hauls  In 
his  wheat  now  Is  protected.  Every  fanner  Is 
protected  against  losing  out  on  any  possible 
price  increase,  whether  It  ts  Just  a  couple  of 
cents  or  50  cents  a  bushel,  because  you  can 
cash  in  the  certificate  and  get  the  going  mar- 
ket price. 

It  takes  time  to  do  the  big  Job  of  moving  a 
hundred  million  bushels  of  emergency  wheat, 
but  It  already  la  starting  to  move.  The  key 
to  whether  or  not  this  program  succeeds  Is 
North  Dakota.  The  Government  reports  that 
there  still  is  about  65,000.000  bushels  on  the 
North  Dakota  farms.    It  is  too  early  to  tell 
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you  hew  much  wlTeftt  Is  moving,  but  we  can 
tell  you  that  a  lot  of  It  Is  ready  to  move,  and 
some  of  It  already  has  been  loaded  Into  box- 
cars and  Is  on  Its  Journey  of  mercy. 

We  wish  that  we  had  the  time  to  re.id  ycu 
jome  of  the  telegrams  pledging  support,  tele- 
gritms  from  farmers  and  co-op  elevators,  not 
only  In  North  Dakota,  but  Minnesota,  and 
South  Diikota,  and  Montana,  as  well.  Some 
of  the  promises  are  for  30.000  and  40,000  and 
even  50.000  bushels.  Others  are  Just  around 
500  or  1.000  or  2.000  bushels,  but  the.'^e 
smaller  promises  are  imjwrtant  too.  Ycu 
would  be  surprised  how  quickly  a  thousand 
bushels  here,  a  thousand  over  there,  a  few 
thousand  more  on  another  farm,  add  up  to 
millions  of  bushels  We  do  not  have  the 
time  to  read  these  telegrams  to  you  but  we 
want  you  to  sec  them,  A  lot  of  them,  nearly 
n  whole  newspaper  page  full  of  them,  are  be- 
ing printed  In  the  special  wheat  extra  of 
the  Farmers  Union  Herald  which  goes  to  press 
tomorrow.  You  will  want  to  read  your  copy 
from  front  to  back  when  you  get  It  this  week. 
Nearly  250000  copies  of  this  Issue  of  the 
Herald  have  been  printed.  Just  about  every 
farmer  will  get  one. 

This  edition  of  the  Herald  al.-io  contains  a 
lot  of  information  about  the  wheat  certifi- 
cate plan.  You  should  read  It  and  study  It. 
TTiere  Is  also  a  copy  of  the  United  States 
Government  wheat  certificate,  exactly  the 
s.ime  thing  that  elevator  managers  have  for 
ycM  to  fill  out  when  you  haul  In  your  wheat. 
You  should  study  the  certificate.  It  is  simple 
and  easy  to  understand.  It  protects  you. 
Do  you  understand  what  the  plan  Is  all 
about?  D-i  not  be  afraid  to  ask  questions 
about  It.  Get  all  the  answers,  and  when  you 
understand  the  whole  program,  and  what 
every  bushel  of  wheat  means  In  terms  of 
human  lives,  you  will  want  to  do  your  part. 
Down  In  Washington  somebody  told  the 
President  that  getting  this  wheat  Is  the 
biggest  Job  of  building  good  will  and  help- 
ing the  people  of  all  time.  The  famine  that 
faces  other  lands  has  brought  all  of  us  face 
to  face  with  the  biggest  Job  of  doing  the 
right  thing  and  the  decent  thing  and  being 
rewarded  for  our  humanitarian  efforts.  Not 
only  the  lives  of  millions  of  people,  but  the 
future  security  of  all  of  us — every  one  of  us 
In  the  world — is  Involved  In  getting  wheat 
and  food.  To  save  lives  and  to  strengthen 
the  hope  for  a  lasting  peace  are  the  reward. 

Now,  when  we  talk  about  these  things,  we 
know  that  the  big  Jcb  will  not  be  done  in 
New  York,  or  Washington,  or  the  Twin  Cities. 
The  real  Job  can  only  be  done  by  you  folks  at 
home.  It  can  only  be  done  at  the  grass 
roots.  It  can  only  be  done  *y  people  who 
take  the  time  and  effort  to  go  out  and  tell  the 
story.  It  can  only  be  done  by  farmers  who 
have  the  wheat.  Washington  and  New  York 
are  thousands  of  milec  from  where  the  wheat 
Is,  Chicago  and  the  Twin  Cities  and  Duluth 
are  hundreds  of  miles  from  where  the  wheat 
Ls.     The  wheat  Is  on  your  farm. 

We  want  to  repeat  what  LaGuardla  and 
Thatcher  and  Government  officials  In  Wash- 
ington all  recopnize.  We  feel  that  we  mvist 
repeat  to  you  what  these  men  have  said,  men 
whose  Jcb  It  Is  to  get  the  wheat.  They  know 
that  to  do  the  Job  they  need  the  100  percent 
backing  of  pec.ple  out  on  the  farms.  They 
Mild:  "We  arc  helpless  unless  every  farmer 
understands  how  Ferious  the  need  is.  The 
farmers  are  the  only  ones  who  can  make  this 
drive  work." 

The  big  Job  must  be  done  In  every  county 
and  township  and  local  community,  done 
by  people  like  you.  done  by  people  who  will 
go  out  and  see  that  every  bushel  of  wheat 
that  can  be  scraped  together  Is  hauled  In  to 
the  local  elevaU^r  now.  This  Is  the  planting 
season  and  there  Is  wcrk  to  be  done  in  the 
field.  There  are  always  a  thousand  different 
chores  on  a  farm,  but  the  appeal  of  millions 
of  people  Is  that  you  do  find  time  to  give 
them  a  helping  hand.    They  wUl  not  forget. 


How  many  loaves  of  bread  will  a  hundred 
million  bushels  of  wheat  make?  How  many 
lives  wilt  a  hundred  million  bushels  of  wheat 
save?  Let  the  people  of  the  world  give  us 
the  answer.  Their  survival  Is  at  stake.  The 
dead  can  never  answer,  but  the  living  will 
know  and  understand  and  tell  the  story. 

This  appeal  for  wheat  comes  from  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  make  these  broadcasts 
possible.  So  when  you  haul  your  wheat  they 
ask  you  to  remember  that  GTA  is  the  co-op 
way. 


Housing  for  Veterans 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  April  24  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
a.«;k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Action  on  America's  No.  1 
Need,"  written  by  nie.  and  published  in 
the  Progressive  for  Monday,  April  22. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ACTION    ON    AMERICA'S    NO.     1    NEED 

(By  Senator  Robeht  M.  La  Follette.  Jr.) 

Housing  for  veterans  is  the  No.  1  Job  In 
America  today.  It  is  a  big  Job  that  requires 
immediate  •\ctlon — not  words,  alibis,  or  ex- 
planations. 

This  is  one  problem  where  the  solution  Ls 
obvious.  Everyone  agrees  to  the  policy: 
"Build  as  many  houses  and  dwelling  units 
during  the  next  few  years  as  our  economy  Is 
capable  cf  building.  Cut  all  the  red  tape  and 
the  financial  and  economic  hindrances  to 
actual  construction." 

Putting  this  policy  into  effect  is  99  percent 
of  the  Job,  In  broad  legislative  strokes 
Congress  is  signing  approval.  Tremendous 
powers  are  being  delegated  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  insofar  as  the 
emergency  housing  program  is  concerned. 
Whether  or  not  we  get  housing  on  the  scale 
we  want  It — whether  or  not  the  plans  are 
drafted,  the  materials  supplied,  the  luml)€r 
cut.  the  bricks  laid,  the  concrete  poured— 
win  depend  squarely  now  on  those  who  are 
designated  to  administer  the  program. 

The  construction  ndustry  has  been  insist- 
ing—not  without  some  Justification — that 
bureaucratic  bungling  is  hampering  new  con- 
struction, especially  with  regard  to  pricing 
policies  on  certain  building  materials. 

Congress  cannot  administer  production 
and  pricing  prcerams:  effective  legislation 
cannot  be  written  which  will  take  the  place 
of  rules  .and  regulations  which  an  adminis- 
trator must  issue  periodically.  But  Congress 
can  insist  on  the  prompt  handling  of  com- 
plaints and  should  insist  on  reviewing  from 
time  to  time  any  major  matters  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  men  and  women  returning  from  the 
hell  of  war  are  In  no  mood  to  accept,  and 
should  not  be  required  to  accept,  any  variety 
of  civilian  fox  holes— the  converted  garages, 
chicken  coops,  and  other  disreputable  dwell- 
ing places  which  have  been  featured  in  the 
press  In  dramatizing  the  severe  housing 
shortage  existing  throughout  the  country. 
The  veteran  does  not  underestimate  the 
Job  to  be  done.  But  he  does  know  that  he 
was  assigned  a  near-impossible  Job  on  the 
battlefield.  He  did  It.  Now  It  should  be 
turn-about  for  his  benefit,  by  Government, 
the  building  mdustrj-,  and  our  entire  econ- 
omy. 


The  over-all  housing  program  with  which 
Congress  has  been  struggling  for  m:iny 
months  includes  a  long-range  program  as 
well  as  several  emergency  programs.  Imme- 
diate housing  for  the  veterans  is  the  most 
urgent  problem.  Yet.  It  is  only  part  of  a 
larger  program  Involving  nonveterans.  rural 
housing,  and  subsidized  low-rent  hctislng  for 
the  very  lowest  income  groups.  It  also  In- 
volves varioas  schemes  to  provide  financing 
and  encourage  private  capital  to  enter  this 
field.    , 

According  to  the  best  estimates,  it  will  take 
an  investment  of  at  least  $70,000,000,000  In 
the  next  10  years  for  conservative  new  re- 
cuirements  and  minimum  housing  repairs. 
We  will  have  to  bv.ld  more  thP.n  12.000.000 
housing  units  In  the  next  10  years  to  catch 
up  on  accumulated  demands 

Why,  you  may  ask.  do  we  have  this  sudden 
housing  pressure  now?  Is  it  due  to  the  war? 
The  answer  is:  Partially.  The  long-range 
housing  problem  goes  back  for  20  years,  not 
Just  the  war  years.  Not  since  1925  have  we 
built  enough  homes  in  any  one  year  for  nor- 
mal demand. 

The  economic  depression  of  the  1930s  and 
the  war  years  tended  to  camouflage  the  sit- 
uation. Families  who  would  normally  live 
separately  tended  to  double-up  or  triple-up 
in  accommodations  intended  for  a  single 
family.  In  depression  years  It  was  because 
of  the  economic  necessity  of  "stretching" 
available  Income  In  wartime.  It  was  either 
for  the  same  reason,  when  the  breadwinner 
of  the  family  had  a  much  reduced  Income  In 
the  armed  services,  or  simply  for  the  reason 
that  some  _liroken  families  found  It  less 
lonely  or  more  convenient  to  live  together. 
Now,  with  the  return  of  millions  of  veter- 
ans, most  of  whom  are  anxious  to  establish 
or  reestablish  their  own  homes.  In  contrast 
to  the  rigid  communal  life  In  the  armed 
services,  we  have  a  terrific  housing  pressure 
that  is  everywhere  evident,  and  is  becoming 
worse.  Spot  checks  Indicate  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  married  veterans  are  finding 
It  necessary  for  lack  of  available  housing 
facilities  to  double  up  with  other  families 
when  they  are  discharged. 

According  to  official  estimates,  about  1,200,- 
000  families  were  living  in  doubled-up  ac- 
commodations at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Of  course,  many  of  these  would  continue  to 
live  this  way  even  with  a  surplus  of  housing, 
because  they  simply  cannot  afford  separate 
housing.  But  here  Is  a  fact  that  will  make 
the  prospective  apartment  or  home-hunter 
cringe:  even  with  the  complete  realization 
of  the  ambltloxis  Wyatt  program— which  is 
considered  fantastic  by  some — about  4. COO .003 
families  will  be  living  under  conditions  of 
doubling  up  at  the  end  of  1947. 

In  other  words,  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions  in  the  construction  industry,  the 
pinch  of  housing  can  be  expected  to  become 
st«adlly  worse  for  many  months  to  come. 
Barring  a  serious  depression  or  other  eco- 
nomic dislocation  which  drastically  alters 
the  current  demand  for  housing,  no  substan- 
tial reduction  In  housing  pressures  can  b; 
anticipated  until  well  Into  1948. 

The  deficit  In  number  of  housing  units  Is 
only  half  of  this  gloomy  picture.  The  other 
disheartening  facts  concern  the  quality  of 
existing  units. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  all  our  dwelling  uniu 
are  more  than  40  years  old.  Obviously,  a^e  of 
housing  is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  disre- 
pair. But  It  can  be  pointed  out  that  the 
housing  census  In  1940  showed  then  about 
6.500,000  dwelling  units  needed  major  repairs. 
Almost  10,000,000  other  uniU  were  deficient 
with  respect  to  modem  housing  standards 
In  that  they  failed  to  have  running  water  or 
essential  plumbing  facilities. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  are  farm 
homes,  where  a  speciai  condition  prevails. 
But  even  excluding  all  farm  homes  from 
consideration,  it  is  an  appalling  fact  that 
almost  40  percent  of  all  nonfarm  units  that 
require  major  repairs  or  are  substandard. 
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a  miserable  condition  simply  does  not 
with  American  genius  for  production 
ctrinst ruction      What   is   being   done    to 
the  situation? 
e    people    contend    that    the    private 
can   handle   the  situation   without 
enunenial  hoiising  program.    To  the 
of    private    builders,    it    should     be 
out   that  they   have  expanded  sub- 
approximately  doubling  the   rate 
ing  of  homes  that  existed  6  months 
Last    month    private    builders    spsnt 
$188,000,000  for  new  housing  and  $37.- 
for    additions,    alterations,    and    re- 
This  la  an  excellent  record  in  the  face 
of  the  material  shortages  that  h.nve 
the    industry,   but    it    is   only    one- 
of  the  :  ate  that  must  be  reached  If  the 
program  is  to  be  attained. 
Wyatt    program   contemplates   about 
(00   units   for   1946    and   1.50O.C00  units 
The   figures   are   made   to   appear 
than  they  actually  are  by  expressing 
i^umbers  in  terms  of  housing  units  on 
construction  will  be  started  in  each  of 
ycors       Actually,    at    least    400.000    of 
uniu  will  still  be  incomplete  at  the 
1947      If  these  schedules  are  met.  it 
ean    a    rate   of   construction    in    1946 
50  percent  greater  than  the  all-time 
1  eached  in  1925.    At  present  price  levels, 
i)«ram  will  Involve  an  expei.dlture  lor 
.)U.sinK  alone  of  almost  $10,000,000,000. 
istics  In  the  millions  and  billions  may 
n   much   to  some  readers.     For   the 
who  likes  his  facts  In  down-to-earth 
the  proposed  2-year  Wyatt  pro- 
would  provide  enough  dwelling  units 
roughly    the    equivalent    of    three 
each  the  size  of  Chicago. 
Wyatt    program    hopes   to   accelerate 
building  by  placing  emphasis  on. 
C|hanneling    construction     into    proper 
By  use  of  emergency  powers  del- 
by  Congress,  less  essential  construc- 
vould    be   retarded    in    favor   of    home 


iding  a  greater  supply  of  building 

als.      The  Wyatt  program  proposes  to 

ndtu.stments  but  also  places  great 

in  premium  payments  to  bring  forth 

Ifcnal  production  of  building  materials. 

I  louse   of   Representatives   disapproved 

of  the  program,  but  the  Senate  al- 

an   appropriation   of   $600,000,000   for 

{purpose.       Undoubtedly    the   difference 

success  and  failure  of  this  program 

nd  on  how  well  this  part  of  the  pro- 

s  administered. 

ing  prefabricated  housing  Into  mass 
The    Senate    approved    provi- 
htch  will  guarantee  a  minimum  mass 
for  the  prefabricators. 
ainlng  the  consent  of  States  and  lo- 
in   revising   obsolete    building   codes 
hamper  new  types  of  construction, 
tainlng  the  cooperation  of  the  bulld- 
dustry   to   Insure   an   adequate   man- 
and  labor  supply.      Of  Incidental  In- 
In  this  connection  Is  the  finding  of 
magazine    in    Its    current    bousing 
that     the     much-publicized     leather- 
in  the  building   Industry   has  been 
uch   overexaggerated. 
other  housing  programs  under  con- 
in  the  Senate  last  week  were  buried 
the  middle   pages  and  columns   of 
ewspapers.     Actually,  in  many  respects 
nrograms  are  more  important  than  the 
program      One  ol  these  bills  was  the 
on  and  expansion  of  the  emergency 
Ion  program  begun  last  December  un- 
so-called  Mead  resolution.     This  is  a 
of  moving  surplus  Army.  Navy,  and 
housing  facilities  to  areas  where  veterans' 
is  most  urgent.     Colleges  and  tinl- 
as  well  as  many  communities  hard 
lor  housing,  are  making  good  use  cf 
ctlitles.     Congress  originally  made  an 
tion  of  $190,000,000  alter  a  subcom- 
(on  which  I  served  as  chairman)  made 
recommendation  for  the  program. 
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Last  week  the  Congress  added  another  $250,- 
000.000  for  the  same  general  purpose. 

As  a  long-range  housing  program,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  last  week  a  measure  Introduced 
Jointly  by  Senators  WACNtH.  Taft.  and  El- 
LENDEB.  It  is  a  comprehensive  measure  on  all 
phases  of  the  housing  problem.  Although  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. I  am  very  much  interested  In  this  legis- 
lation, and  helped  to  formulate  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Primarily,  the  bill  is  concerned  with  various 
governmental  financial  arrangements  that 
will  encourage  and  enable  the  construction 
industry  to  get  together  with  those  desiring 
housing. 

The  bill  would  strengthen  and  liberalize  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bunk 
System.  It  provides  for  the  consolidation  cl 
national  housing  agencies,  gives  financial  aid 
to  local  communities  lor  participating  in 
housing  research  and  planning,  and  makes 
provision  for  land  assembly  purchases  for 
slum  clearances 

The  Wagner-Taft-Ellender  bill  deals  with 
the  long-neglected  problems  of  rural  hous- 
ing, sets  up  a  new  system  of  yield  insurance 
whereby  It  is  hoped  to  encourage  insurance 
companies  and  fiduciary  institutions  to  make 
large  investments  in  housing.  By  other  pro- 
visions it  seeks  to  lower  the  costs  of  good 
housing  and  to  obtain  the  economies  ol 
mass  production 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  provisions  for  sub- 
sidized low-rent  housing  for  a  limited  num- 
ber ol  families  In  the  very  lowest  Income 
classes. 

The  bin  contemplates  about  12.000.000  new 
homes  In  the  next  10  years:  about  6.000  000 
to  meet  accumulated  requirements,  and 
6.000.000  to  replace  obsolete  dwellings. 
About  10  percent  of  the  total  program  in  the 
next  4  years  Is  proposed  to  be  in  the  cate- 
gory of  subsidized  low-rent  housing.  In 
other  words,  about  125.000  units  per  year. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  rock -bottom  mini- 
mum as  a  national  housing  program.  Hous- 
ing Is  a  national  rc«pouslbilltj  that  must  be 
adequately  recognized.  Government  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  setting  a  mini- 
mum standard  for  housing.  Just  as  la  done 
lor  health  and  subsistence. 

It  would  be  foolhardy  not  to  do  so.  for  the 
alternative  social  costs  In  such  factors  as  re- 
duced national  Income,  direct  public  a.-sist- 
ance.  and  the  attendant  costs  ol  crime  which 
can  be  associated  with  housing  :  are 

Infinitely  greater.     Over-crowded         .      ^  is 
a  direct  menace  to  national  health. 

The  solution  ol  the  housing  problem  In  the 
long  run  is  mainly  a  matter  ol  economics  and 
finance.  We  have  a  need  lor  the  housing.  We 
have  the  ability  to  build.  We  have  to  find  a 
way  cl  building  homes  that  are  good  enough 
and  cheap  enough  so  that  prospective  buyers 
and  renters  can  afford  them.  At  the  same 
time,  contractors,  laborers,  and  suppliers  ol 
building  materials  must  have  prices  adequate 
ta  keep  supplies  rolling  and  houses  built. 

One  ol  the  chiel  complaints  at  present  by 
builders  Is  that  building  supplies  are  not 
available  at  the  price  ceilings  fixed  by  the 
OPA.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  price 
ol  houses  now  under  construction  is  reported 
to  be  in  excess  of  $7,000. 

Spot  checks  of  the  financial  ability  ol  dls- 
chaiged  veterans  Indicate  that  only  10  per- 
cent can  afford  to  pay  $50  or  more  per  month 
lor  rent. 

Building  costs  are  about  40  percent  above 
the  1935-39  average  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
reduce  this  by  any  considerable  amount  un- 
less and  until  we  get  into  large  scale  produc- 
tion ol  housing. 

The  present  emergency  situation  requires 
aggressive  action  to  break  the  bottlenecks  ol 
supply.  Just  as  we  did  in  war  when  we  sur- 
prised the  world,  and  even  ourselves,  with 
our  rapid  expansion  cl  war  production  In- 
dustries. 


The  House  and  the  Draft  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  April  12.  1946 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previou3'y  granted,  I  present 
for  insertion  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  ediiorial  which  appeared  in  tlie 
N?w  York  Herald  Tribune  entitled  "Tlie 
House  and  the  Draft  Act": 

TT.'E   HOUSI   AND  THI   DRArt  ACT 

The  House  of  Representatives  devoted  a 
6-hour  session  on  Saturday  to  a  full-dress 
demonstration  of  what  is  wrong  with  Itself, 
with  the  Congress  as  a  whole,  and  to  a  large 
extent  with  the  present  processes  of  Ameri- 
can government.  The  medium  tor  this  par- 
ticular demorvstratlon  was  the  Houses  ac- 
tion upon  Its  own  committee  bill  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Draft  Act  But  the  slip-shod 
Irresponsibility  thus  elaborately  e.xposed 
goes  far  beyond  the  Draft  Act  and  even  be- 
yond the  larger  complex  of  questions  con- 
cerning American  foreign  and  military  policy 
with  which  It  Is  Intimately  related  It  Is 
running  in  a  dangerous  current  right 
through  the  whole  of  our  national  effort  to 
meet  the  gravest  problems  of  our  times 

The  Representatives,  it  will  readily  be 
granted,  have  been  caught  in  the  most  pain- 
ful way  between  terrific  popular  pressures 
lor  abandoning  the  draft  (a  part  of  the  gen- 
eral pressure  for  demobilization,  for  drop- 
ping all  war  controls  and  war  responsibili- 
ties and  for  a  headlong  filpht  into  the  status 
quo  ante)  and  the  onerous  responsibilities 
ol  the  actual  future  before  us  The  dilemma 
is  painful:  but  it  is  exactly  the  kind  of  di- 
lemma which  the  popular  branch  of  the 
National  Legislature  exists  to  meet  and  to 
resolve,  by  achieving  a  rational  adjustment 
ol  the  lacts  to  the  popular  desires.  Instead, 
the  House  has  sought  to  evade  It  In  a  shoddy 
exhibition  of  second-rate  politics. 

It  was  possible  to  continue  the  draft;  It 
was  equally  possible  to  revert  frankly  to  the 
volunteer  system,  cutting  the  cloth  of  our 
International  obligations  and  Influence  and 
our  national  defense  to  what  that  would 
permit.  Eschewing  the  tremendous  difficul- 
ties of  the  latter  course,  the  House  Military 
Affairs  Committee,  after  much  travail,  finally 
reported  an  extension  of  the  draft  act  in 
reasonably  adequate  terms  Thereupon  Mr. 
Mat.  the  committee  chairman,  promptly 
brought  In  one  amendment  which  would 
hamstring  t*ie  draft  by  deferring  18-year- 
olds,  and  Mr.  Vinson,  the  Naval  Affairs  chair- 
man, brought  in  another  which  would  evis- 
cerate it  by  suspending  its  operation  for 
5  months  and  then  leaving  upon  the  Presi- 
dent the  onus  of  deciding  whether  It  should 
be  resumed  at  that  time.  2',  weeks  be- 
lor  the  congressional  elections  The  House 
adopted  both  and  presumably  will  today 
adopt  the  bill,  which  It  has  thus  reduced 
to  a  travesty. 

This  Is  not  legUlatlon:  It  U  simply  an 
evasion  ol  responsibility  of  the  worst  sort. 
It  Is  precisely  the  kind  of  thing  which  backed 
us.  mu8cle-k>ound  and  unprepared,  into  the 
disastrous  beginning  of  the  war.  It  Is  the 
kind  ol  thing  which  is  now  enormously  In- 
creasing our  difficulties  ol  foreign  policy,  of 
reconversion,  of  wage-and-price  policy,  which 
Is  making  "slovenly  muddle."  as  one  acid 
critic  observes  the  "normal  climate"  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  case  of  the  draft  the  House 
Is  now  leaving  Its  own  responsibility  to  the 
Senate  (as  It  has  so  often  done  in  the  past), 
and  It  may  be  that  the  Senate  will  Insist 
upon  a  more  honest  facing  of  this  really 
critical  national  isaue.     But  the  Senate,  even 
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though  less  completely  under  the  harrow  of 
the  elections,  has  scarcely  shown  Itself  a 
tower  of  strength  on  other  matters — In  the 
related  question  of  military  service  reorgani- 
sation, for  one  example,  it  has  been  vacillat- 
ing and  procrastinating — while  beyond  the 
legislative  branch  the  vices  of  indecision,  ol 
meretricious  compromise  and  inability  to  de- 
fine clear  courses,  are  spreading  through  the 
Federal  structure.  They  are  poisonous  to 
effective  policy,  but  they  will  not  be  checked 
unless  the  Congress,  primarily  charged  with 
the  control  of  policy,  can  fulfill  its  respon- 
sibilities. 


Newspaper  Terms  Housing  Methods  After 
World  War  I  a  Shameful  Record— Cites 
1930  Collapse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  les- 
sons of  histoiy  are  usually  ol  little  profit 
to  succeeding  generations  because  of  the 
short  memory  of  mankind,  but  within 
our  own  lifetime,  in  the  period  following 
World  War  I.  we  had  an  experience  with 
the  same  type  of  housing  situation  that 
faces  us  today — experience  by  which  we 
could  profit  greatly  if  we  would  but  pause 
and  look  at  the  record. 

I  refer  to  the  tragic  failure  of  the  busi- 
ness-as-usual methods  in  meeting  the 
housing  crisis  that  followed  World  War  I. 
A  tremendous  back-to-normalcy  urge 
swept  the  country  in  those  years,  logic 
and  reason  were  pushed  aside,  and  our 
Nation  earned  the  reward  of  poverty,  de- 
pre.vsion.  and  bankruptcy  in  the  mort- 
gage field.  It  destroyed  the  savings  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  middle- 
class  people. 

This  lesson,  which  was  written  in  bold 
and  tragic  letters  across  the  history  of 
our  country,  should  drive  home  to  us 
now  the  single  fact  that  our  Government 
must  take  swift  and  adequate  steps  to 
meet  our  present  housing  crisis.  The 
President  has  an  answer  in  his  coura- 
geous housing  plan,  which  must  be  ener- 
gized by  legislation  if  we  are  to  avoid 
a  repetition  of  the  shameful  record  we 
made  in  the  postwar  1920's. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
should  like  to  include  a  news  story  by  the 
able  financial  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-American.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Vander- 
poel.  because  it  sets  out  the  plain  facts 
of  the  World  War  I  housing  lesson  which 
we  must  relearn  today: 
(By  Robert  P.  Vanderpoel.  financial  editor) 

A  disch.nrged  vet.  who  had  been  having 
trouble  finding  a  place  to  live  dropped  in  at 
the  office  this  morning  and  asked  us  11  there 
was  a  housing  problem  lollowing  the  other 
war.  and  U  so.  bow  had  it  been  solved.  Had 
private  enterprise,  he  inquired,  done  the 
trick,  had  the  Government  been  called  In. 
or  Just  what  had  happened? 

The  youngsters  may  not  know,  but  old- 
timers  certainly  wlU  never  lorget  the  record. 
Unfortunately.  It  U  not  one  ol  which  we  can 
be  proud. 


Yes.  there  was  a  housing  shortage  lollow- 
ing World  War  I.  It  was  pretty  acute,  too. 
It  was  not  quite  as  fast  an  age  as  the  present, 
and,  as  lar  as  we  know,  people  did  not  haunt 
the  undertakers  for  possible  clues  for  vacan- 
cies. But  they  did  tramp  the  streets,  fre- 
quently without  success,  hunting  for  places 
to  live,  and  they  did  double  up. 

A    SHAMCFtn^    RECORD 

Private  construction  did  solve  the  problem, 
and  the  Government  was  not  called  In,  but 
the  manner  In  which  private  business  accom- 
plished the  Job  is  one  ol  the  most  shameful 
pages  in  its  history.  It  did  it  by  selling  sev- 
eral billion  dollars'  worth  of  first-mortgage 
bonds  to  the  thrifty  people  of  America,  and 
probably  90  percent  of  these  bonds  went  into 
default.  Certainly  that  was  the  record  In  the 
big  cities  like  Chicago. 

The  housing  shortage  was  solved  not  by  the 
building  of  any  great  number  of  homes  but 
by  the  erecting  ol  a  large  numt>er  of  apart- 
ment buildings,  ranging  from  two  and  three 
flats  to  the  huge  structures  so  well  known  in 
this  city.  They  were  erected  during  a  period 
of  high  cost  and  frequently  under  the  most 
slipshod  of  financial  methods. 

StTRPLUS  ALREADY   IN    1929 

The  housing  shortage  was  solved  so  effec- 
tively that  even  before  the  market  crash  :n 
the  fall  of  1929  there  was  a  surplus  of  apart- 
ments available  here  in  Chicago  and  gener- 
ally throughout  the  country. 

The  day  of  reckoning  came  beginning  in 
1930  when  widows  and  orphans  and  Just  plain 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  suddenly  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  the  first-mortgage  real-estate  gold 
bonds  which  they  had  bought  on  the  repre- 
sentation ol  "60  years  without  a  single  loss 
to  an  Investor"  were  defaulting  so  rapidly 
that  It  became  an  avalanche.  The  debacle 
in  real-estate  securities  served  to  accentuate 
the  depression  that  was  ushered  in  with  the 
collapse  of  the  stock  market. 

SHORT    MEMORIES 

So  today  we  are  once  more  attempting  to 
solve  a  housing  shortage.  This  time  we  are 
relying  more  heavily  on  the  Government. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  do  not  like  the 
constant  encroachment  of  the  Government 
upon  private  business,  but  unless  we  have 
very  concrete  and  constructive  ideas  as  to 
how  the  matter  should  be  handled  we  cannot 
talk  too  loudly. 

Those,  for  example,  who  merely  say  let 
private  business  alone  and  It  will  do  the  Job, 
either  have  short  memories  or  hope  that  the 
rest  of  us  have. 

Private  business  did  the  Job  the  last  time, 
but  at  Euch  a  terrific  cost  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  private  enterprise  system — the  savings 
of  the  people — that  It  is  only  natural  to  find 
the  majority  of  Americans  today  unwilling 
to  give  the  private  business  spokesman  a 
carte  blanche  order  to  go  ahead. 


The  InterDational  Labor  Organization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF  tTTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  April  24  (legislatii>e  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  International  Labor 
Organization:    A    Going    Concern,"    by 


Carter  Goodrich,  professor  of  economics 
at  Columbia  University,  and  former 
chairman  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  The 
address  was  delivered  at  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  April  5.  1946. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  under 
the  rule  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  material  occupying  two  pages 
of  the  Record  may  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix without  a  statement  of  cost.  An 
estimate  I  have  received  from  the  Public 
Printer  indicates  that  the  manuscript 
submitted  herewith  will  exceed  the  two 
printed  pages  by  onvi-fourth  of  a  page, 
and.  therefore,  a  statement  of  cost  is 
necessary.  The  cost  of  printing  the  ma- 
terial is  estimated  to  be  $135. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  topic  this  morning  is  "the  present 
and  the  past."  The  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization, on  which  you  have  asked  me  to 
speak,  has  a  past  that  stretches  back  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference  ol  1919.  It  has  a 
present,  and  it  has  a  luture  also.  Your  pro- 
gram stresses  "the  importance  of  background 
knowledge  in  building  for  the  future"  ol  in- 
ternational organization.  The  experience  of 
the  ILO  is  a  part  of  the  background  relevant 
to  this  question,  and  that  is  why  your  com- 
mittee wished  It  discussed  in  this  part  ol 
the  program.  But  the  ILO  is  part  ol  the 
foreground  also,  and  that  Is  why  I  have 
chosen  to  refer  to  it  in  my  title  as  a  going 
concern. 

The  Justification  for  this  phrase  is  not  lar 
to  seek.  As  we  are  meeting  here  today,  an 
American  regional  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  is  in  session  In 
Mexico  City.  The  governments,  employers, 
and  workers  ol  18  American  nations  are  rep- 
resented. Our  own  Government  delegation 
is  headed  by  Senator  Chavez,  of  New  Mexico. 
The  American  employers  are  led  by  their  rep- 
resentative on  the  governing  bcdy  of  the 
International  Labor  Office.  The  United 
States  workers'  delegate  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, and  his  advisers  include  representatives 
of  the  Congress  ol  Industrial  Organizations. 
This  is  the  third  American  regional  confer- 
ence. Their  experience  indicates  that  re- 
gional planning  may  add  realism  to  inter- 
national efforts  for  raising  the  standard  ol 
living.  It  is  hoped  that  these  American 
meetings  will  serve  as  a  precedent  for  similar 
regional  conlerences  In  the  Far  East  and  In 
the  Near  East. 

Later  this  month,  at  Cleveland  on  AprU  23. 
the  first  meeting  ol  the  Industrial  Committee 
on  the  Steel  Indiistry  will  be  held.  Repre- 
sentatives ol  the  governments,  workers,  and 
employers  of  the  principal  steel-producing 
countries  will  sit  down  together  to  consider 
ways  and  means  ol  improving  the  condition 
ol  life  in  their  Industry.  It  is.  I  think,  en- 
ouraglng  that  this  international  coopera- 
tive effort  should  be  launched  In  an  American 
steel  center  so  soon  alter  the  settlement  ol 
the  steel  strike.  The  Steel  Committee,  to- 
gether with  similar  committees  in  six  other 
preat  International  Industries,  represents  a 
new  departure  In  ILO  policy.  Their  cre- 
ation was  first  proposed  by  Ernest  Bevln,  now 
British  Foreign  Secretary.  He  based  his  pro- 
posal on  what  he  called  the  "value  ol  occu- 
pational groups."  "Let  miners  meet,  what- 
ever their  race  or  language,  and  they  wUl  be 
bound  together  by  coal  and  their  common 
interests;  let  railwaymen  meet,  or  sea- 
men •  •  •  or  any  of  the  great  occupa- 
tional groups  that  enter  Into  International 
trade.  Once  they  are  brought  together  In  a 
room  and  have  discussed  common  problems, 
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tal  distinction  sinks  Into  the  back- 
and  the  common  interest  of  their 
i^ses  uppermost."' 

a  similar  international  commute* 

metal  trades  will  hold  its  first  meet- 

at  Cleveland.     Later  in  the  same 

the  governing  body  of  the  Interna- 

Labor  Office  will  meet  at  Montreal  to 

1947    budget.     It    will    consider    a 

fcr  an  Increase  over  the  1946  figure 

000 

ne.  across  the  continent  at  Seattle, 
rnatlonal  Labor  Conference  will  meet 
session  devoted  to  action  on  the 
of  the  maritime  industry.    The  In- 
Seamen's  Code,  adopted  in  pre- 
ar  time  sessions,  constitutes  one  of 
or  achievements  of  the  organlzaticn. 
conference  will  act  on  proposals 
to  this  code  nine  new  conventions  or 
reatles    setting    international    stand- 
the  conditions  of  work  of  seamen, 
ntion  only  one  of  these,  but  one  that 
ith  a  matter  of  real  human  interest 
I  am  certain  that  a  definite  advance 
regl.ster»d.    That  is  the  proposed  con- 
setting   standards   for  crew   accom- 
1  ins  on  board  ship      Recognizing  that 
is  not  merely  the  seafarer's  place  of 
ent.  it  is  his  home  for  a  very  large 
his  life,  the  proposals  contain  specific 
m    standards    for    the   size,    arrange- 
nd  facilities  of  the  quarters  in  which 
live   and  sleep       Wartime  improve- 
in    American    shipbuildlTig    laid    the 
this   advance.     When    ILO   action 
point  was  first  proposed,  a  London 
carried  the  headline  "Slum  ships 
scuttled  ' 
report  of  the  current  program  could 
.  but  this  is  enough  to  indicate 
ILO  is  busily  at  work  on  specific 
ues.      It  is  alive  and  vigorous.      It 
is  some  may  have  suspected,  marking 
lie  waiting  settlement  of  the  ques- 
Its  relations  with  the  United  Nations, 
to  add,  however,  that  everyone  con- 
with  the  ILO  is  most  eager  for  the 
of  fully  cooperative  relations 
United  Nations  at  the  earliest  pcs- 
te.     On  this,  the  International  Labor 
tlon  has  been  clear  in  its  policy  and 
in    its    preparations.      Here    in 
.lia  2  years  ago.  even  before  Dum- 
Oaks.  the  ILO  set  up  Its  negotiating 
on  to  serve  In  discussions  with  other 
organizations.     At   London   in 
1945  the  governing  body  expressed 
of  the  ILO  for  afllllatlon  with  the 
lonal  organization  in  process  of  fcr- 
and  gave  its  instructions  to  the  ne- 
delegation  regarding  the  terms  on 
thought  that  this  affiliation  should 
Representatives  of  the  governing 
led    this   assurance   to   the   United 
Conference  at  San  Francisco.     The 
ference   by   unanimous   vote   reaf- 
he  desire  of  the  ILO  for  fullest  asso- 
In  the  common  effort.    The  negotlat- 
atlon  stands  ready  to  act.    It  consists 
government    representatives,    three 
and  three  employers,  together  with 
of    the   governing    body,    Mr. 
-Evans,   of    the    British    Ministry   of 
ind  Mr.  Phelan.  the  Acting  Director 
1  nternatlonal  Labor  Office, 
the  side  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Charter,  as  you  all  know,  in- 
the   Economic  and  Social   Council 
arrangements  to  bring  into  assocla- 
th    the    United    Nations    "the    varl- 
allzed  agencies    established  bjb  In- 
agreement  and  having  wide 
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International  Labor  Office.  Official  Bulle- 
tin, vol.  XXVI.  No  2.  December  1.  1944.  p.  138. 

Intel  national  Labor  Office.  Crew  Accom- 
mcdaticn  on  Board  Ship,  report  III  to  the 
twenty-  -ighth  session  of  the  International 
Labor  C  onference,  1946.  The  quotation  Is 
from  p.  2. 


International  responsibilities"  In  economic, 
social,  and  related  fields.  At  Its  first  ses- 
■ion  in  January  of  this  year,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  appointed  an  11 -man 
subcommittee  to  carry  out  this  Instruction. 
It  is  specifically  commissioned  to  prepare 
an  agreement  with  the  International  Labor 
Organization  as  well  as  agreements  with  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  the 
Monetary  Fund,  the  International  Bank,  and 
the  United  Natlotw  Educational.  Srlentlflc 
and  Cultural  Organization.  The  two  com- 
mittees— that  of  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  and  "hat  of  the  International  Labor 
Organization— are  expected  to  meet  together 
toward  the  enc'  of  May  This  Is  as  far  ns  a 
factual  account  can  go  But  since  1  no 
longer  have  any  personal  responsibility  for 
the  course  of  the  negotiations.  I  will  go  fur- 
ther and  express  the  confident  expectation, 
first,  that  an  agreement  will  In  fact  be 
reached  and.  second,  that  Its  terms  will  be 
such  as  to  enable  the  International  Labor 
Organization  to  make  Its  full  contribution 
to  the  great  common  effort,  while  retaining. 
In  the  language  of  the  Paris  resolution,  "the 
authority  essential  for  the  discharge  of  Its 
responsibilities  under  the  constitution  of  the 
OrRanlzatlon  and  the  Declaration  of  Phila- 
delphia" '  I  hope  that  this  agreen^ent  will 
be  reached  In  time  to  be  ratified  at  the 
September  meetings  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  and  of  the  Interne- 
tionol    Labor   Conference 

The  ILO  will  go  forward  Into  the  future  no 
longer  as  what  Its  original  constitution  called 
It,  a  part  of  the  ensemble  of  the  Institutions 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  organizations  of  the  Uniteil 
Nations.  In  saying  this  and  In  saying  It  with 
full  confidence,  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
there  are  no  problems  and  no  difficulties 
ahead  Far  from  It.  Let  me  suggest  some  of 
the  questions  that  must  be  faced.  That  of 
the  relationship  with  Russia  Is  still  unre- 
solved. The  ILO  has  Invited  the  Soviet  Union 
to  resume  membership.  Moreover,  the  Paris 
Conference  adopted  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  insure  that  no  member  of  the  United 
Nations  could  ever  be  denied  admission  to 
the  International  Labor  Organization  *  Its 
work  will  fall  short  of  the  fullest  effective- 
ness unless  the  Soviet  Union  decides  to  Join 
or.  failing  that,  adopts  an  attitude  of  friendly 
cooperation.  Questions  have  been  raised  of 
the  proper  division  of  functions  between  the 
ILO  on  the  one  hand  and  the  organizations, 
international  and  national,  of  the  trade- 
unions  themselves.  On  this  there  has  been 
some  confusion  in  the  public  mind,  though 
I  believe  that  those  immediately  concerned 
win  find  no  great  difficulty  In  drawing  the 
line  between  what  can  be  done  by  an  organi- 
zation created  and  financed  by  government: 
and  charged  with  specific  functions  In  pre- 
paring legislation  for  adoption  by  govern- 
ments and  what  can  be  done  by  organiza- 
tions which  by  their  very  Independence  of 
governments  have  the  Important  function  of 
speaking  to  them  as  "the  voice  of  labor." 
No  doubt,  also,  certain  questions  of  Juris- 
diction will  arise  between  the  ILO  and  the 
other  specialized  Intergovernmental  organi- 
zations or  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  In  Its  important  function  of  over- 
all coordination,  though  I  am  confident  that 
there  are  no  problems  here  that  cannot  be 
successfully  met  on  the  basis  of  good  will 
and  Intelligence. 

The  setting  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
ILO's  work  differ  from  those  of  the  inter-war 
period  They  represent  a  new  challenge  to 
lu  leadership.  It  Is  a  challenge  which  could 
not  be  successfully  met  If  the  organization'! 
policy  were  to  l>e  too  cautious  or  merely  con- 
ventional. If  the  support  of  governments 
should   become   merely   perfunctory,   if   the 

'  International  Labor  Office.  Official  Bulle- 
tin.  vol.  XXVUI.  December  15,  1945,  pp.  17-18. 
•Ibid.,  p.  2. 


employers  should  ceue  to  take  an  active  part, 
or  If  workers  should  cease  to  give  the  organ- 
ization vitality  by  the  demands  they  make 
on  it.  There  is  no  room  for  complacency  No 
one  who  has  lived  Intimately  with  the  work 
of  the  ILO  can  fall  to  recognize  that  there 
have  been  opportunities  mused  as  well  as 
opportunities  taken.  No  one  who  Is  con- 
scious of  the  problems  and  needs  of  latmr 
throughout  the  world  can  fall  to  realize  how 
much  remains  to  be  done 

But  these,  after  all,  are  questions  primarily 
for  the  International  Labor  Oit^anization  It- 
self. For  your  purposes  this  morning,  the 
point  Is  rather  to  ask  what  may  be  learned 
from  the  experience  of  the  ILO  that  may  be 
of  use  In  planning  for  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  related  organizations. 
What  fat-ors  In  the  hlstur>  and  the  nature  of 
the  ILO  may  be  thought  of  as  accounting  lor 
Its  survival  In  strength  and  vigor? 

Certain  of  these  factors  are  political  In 
character  The  decision  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  Join  the  organization  In  1934 
was  a  fact  of  capital  Importance  So  is  the 
ILO's  war  record.  In  1940.  after  the  fall  of 
France.  John  Wlnant.  the  director,  moved 
his  staff  from  Geneva  In  neutral  and  hard- 
pressed  Switzerland  to  Montreal.  In  belliger- 
ent Canada.  The  action  «bs  more  eloquent 
than  any  words.  In  1941,  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor, before  a  majority  of  the  jnember  nations 
had  entered  the  war,  the  New  York  ConXer- 
ence  of  the  ILO  declared  by  unanimous  vote 
that  the  victory  of  the  free  peoples  was  an 
Indispensable  condition  of  the  attainment  of 
the  ideals  of  the  organization  This  was  part 
of  the  setting  which  made  It  possible  for 
President  Roosevelt  In  1944  to  send  to  the 
great  International  Labor  Conference  that 
met  In  this  city  a  message  declaring  that  the 
United  Nations  had  no  need  to  extemporlie  a 
new  organization  In  the  field  of  the  lIOs 
work  Senator  Elbert  Thomas,  in  a  notable 
speech  made  In  the  Senate  last  December 
after  his  return  from  the  Paris  Conference, 
declared  that  the  ILO's  "long  history  |h»d| 
Infused  It  with  profound  political  wisdona  " 
As  evidence  of  this,  he  referred  to  "the  quiet 
dlsoarment  of  the  Argentine  workers  accord- 
ing to  law."  to  the  readmlsslon  of  lUly  to 
membership  In  the  organization,  and  to  steps 
Uken  toward  affiliation  with  the  United  Na- 
tions ' 

There  are.  however,  three  factors  of  a  dif- 
ferent order  which  seem  to  me  important  In 
accounting  for  the  strength  of  the  ILO.  The 
first  Is,  Its  concern  with  the  questions  of 
everyday  life.  Wheii  there  was  danger  that 
the  Pans  Peace  Conference  would  bog  down 
In  the  job  of  creating  the  International  Labor 
Organization,  the  British  delegate.  George 
Barnes,  wrote  a  peremptory  letter  to  Lloyd 
George.  Labor,  he  said,  cares  "about  getting 
on  with  Those  things  that  concern  the  dally 
life  of  working  folk."'  These  are  the  things 
with  which  the  ILO  has  been  concerned  since 
Its  foundation.  They  are  not  spectacular 
things,  but  they  are  human  ones  An  em- 
ployment service  for  finding  Jobs,  the  shorten- 
ing of  hours  of  work,  social  insurance  against 
the  common  risks,  the  prohibition  of  child 
labor,  vacations  with  pay.  safety  on  the  docks, 
wages  for  a  ship-wrecked  sailor,  a  fair  con- 
tract for  an  African  worker  brought  from  his 
kraal  to  the  gold  mines  In  the  Rand— these 
and  similar  problems  have  been  the  business 
of  the  ILO  On  each  of  them.  It  has  pre- 
parfd  detailed  agreements.  In  the  form  of 
conventions  or  labor  treaties,  embodying 
minimum  standards  for  adoption  by  the  na- 
tions. The  terms  of  these  conventions  or 
treaties  are  hammered  out  by  the  govern- 
ment, employer,  and  worker  delegates  attend- 
ing the  conference.  Adoption  requires  a  two- 
thirds    vote.    The    conventions    themselves 

•  CoNCRissioN.\L  RrcoiD,  December  12,  1'345 
•James  T.  Shotwell,  ed  ,  The  Origins  of  the 

International    Labor    Organization,    vol     I 

p.  206. 
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take  effect  and  attain  the  force  of  law  only 
when  ratified  by  the  Individual  nations.  All 
this  Is  the  slow  process  of  discussion,  com- 
p.oml-e,  and  consent.  Sometimes  It  is  exas- 
peratlngly  slow  Certainly  It  Is  Incomplete 
m  Its  results.  Yet  67  conventions  have  been 
adopted  and  they  have  received  more  than 
900  national  ratifications.  This  represents  a 
substantial  achievement  In  the  formulation 
and  acceptance  of  an  International  labor 
code.  These  specific  and  concrete  measures 
have  been  the  main  Job  of  the  ILO,  but  the 
delegates  from  many  countries  who  have 
come  together  In  the  annual  conferences 
haTe  discussed  these  issues  In  a  wide  setting 
of  socle'  and  economic  policy.  In  recent 
years  these  discussions  have  shown  an  in- 
creasln^rly  clenr  realization  that  the  raising 
of  specific  labor  standards  depends  on  general 
economic  progress  and  en  the  achievement 
of  international  economic  cooperation.  As 
the  declaration  of  Philadelphia  recognized. 
"poverty  anywherw  constitutes  a  danger  to 
prosperity   everywhere"' 

A  second  major  source  of  ILO  strength  lies 
In  Its  provision  for  direct  and  independent 
representation  of  employers  and  workers. 
To  the  International  labor  conference,  each 
nation  Is  entitled  to  send  two  government 
delegates  but  also  one  employer  and  one 
worker  delegate  All  delegates  have  equal 
status.  The  employer  and  worker  represent- 
atives are  free  to  speak  and  vote  against  the 
spokesmen  of  their  governments,  and  they 
frequently  exercise  that  freedom.  Similarly, 
the  governing  body,  or  executive  committee, 
has  seats  for  16  government  representatives, 
but  also  for  8  workers  and  8  employers. 
These  nongovernmental  elements  are  repre- 
sented In  every  policy-forming  organ  of  the 
ILO.  This  fact  has  given  the  organization 
much  of  Its  special  character  and,  I  believe, 
much  of  Its  special  strength.  The  presence 
of  employers  and  workers  has  helped  to  keep 
the  terms  of  the  conventions  close  to  indus- 
trial realities.  Their  Independence  has  given 
to  the  debates  of  the  conference  greater  vigor 
and  reality  than  have  been  customary  in 
International  assemblies.  Perhaps,  Mr, 
Chairman.  It  Is  not  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that  Ernest  Bevin  obtained  a  significant 
part  of  his  international  experience  as  a 
workers'  delegate  to  ILO  conferences.  Par- 
ticipation of  workers  and  employers  has  pro- 
Tided  for  the  organization  continuing  inter- 
est and  support  outside  of  government 
offices  and  In  the  great  occupational  groups. 
The  system  has  broadened  the  base  of  inter- 
national cooperation. 

A  third  source  of  strength  Is  more  admin- 
istrative In  character.  It  lies  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  an  active  directorship.  This  tradi- 
tion was  set  by  the  first  director,  Albert 
Thomas.  Coming  to  the  ILO  from  the  post 
of  French  Minister  of  Munitions,  he  brought 
to  the  work  the  talents  of  a  great  statesman 
and  extraordinary  personal  vigor  and  deter- 
mination. Under  the  practices  he  estab- 
lished, the  ILO  Director  presents  on  behalf 
of  the  office  a  specific  recommendation  on 
every  Item  coming  before  the  conference  or 
the  governing  body.  These  proposals  of 
course  cannot  l>e  purely  personal;  normally, 
Indeed,  they  are  based  on  careful  prior  con- 
sultation. Nor  are  they  always  adopted;  the 
policy-making  bodies  of  the  ILO  frequently 
modify  them  and  sometimes  reject  them  with 
full  democratic  vigor.  Nevertheless,  the 
source  of  the  Initiative  is  of  great  Importance. 
No  meeting  of  the  ILO  opens  without  having 
before  It  specific  propositions,  based  on  the 
experience  of  the  permanent  staff.  Into  which 
It  can  put  lU  teeth.  In  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, by  contrast,  the  Implications  of  the 
title,  secretary-general,  were  taken  somewhat 
literally,  and  those  who  held  the  office  car- 
ried over  to  It  a  good  deal  of  the  tradition  of 
the  inconspicuous  civil  servant.  As  a  re- 
sult,   the    initiative    for    making    proposals 


within  the  organs  of  the  League  rested — at 
least  in  form — purely  with  national  repre- 
sentatives desjjatched  to  particular  meetings. 
A  number  of  comf>etent  observers,  Including 
men  who  worked  in  the  League  secretariat 
as  well  as  officials  of  the  labor  office,"  have 
agreed  that  the  greater  Initiative  taken  by 
the  Directors  of  the  ILO  has  been  an  im- 
portant source  of  the  strength  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

We  come  then  to  the  Immediate  question. 
If  these  three  factors  have  contributed  to 
the  survival  of  the  ILO,  can  anything  from 
them  be  used  to  contribute  to  the  success 
of  the  United  Nations  and  the  other  new 
organizations?  The  answers  on  the  three 
points  differ. 

"nie  question  of  administrative  initiative 
is,  in  ray  Judgment,  of  distinct  relevance. 
The  makers  of  the  new  constitutions  have 
shown  that  they  are  aware  of  the  problem. 
The  United  Nations  Charter  instructs  the 
Secretary-General  to  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Charter 
further  authorizes  the  Secretary-General  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Security  Coun- 
cil any  matter  which  In  his  opinion  may 
threaten  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  lecurity.  The  proposals  put  for- 
ward by  our  State  Department  for  an  Inter- 
nationa Trade  Organization  contain  the 
provision  that  the  Direct  or -General  and  the 
Deputy  Directors-General  should  have  the 
authority  to  Initiate  proposals  for  the  con- 
sideration of  any  organ  of  the  organization.* 
This  Is  clear  recognition  of  the  principle.  I 
urge  Its  importance  on  all  those  responsible 
for  the  new  organizations  in  these  crucial 
days  In  which  their  traditions  and  working 
methods  are  in  process  of  formation. 

On  the  second  point,  that  of  nongovern- 
mental representation,  the  answer  is  a  dif- 
ferent one.  So  far,  no  one  of  the  new  con- 
stitutions gives  votes  to  representatives  of 
Interest  groups.  Farmers  do  not  vote,  at 
least  as  such.  In  Food  and  Agriculture.  It 
Is  not  proposed  that  traders  should  vote  In 
the  International  Trade  Organization.  In 
this  respect  the  ILO,  which  was  unique 
In  1919,  remains  unique  in  1946.  Perhaps 
its  precedent  cannot  be  followed.  In  the 
fields  covered  by  the  new  specialized  agen- 
cies, the  confilcting  Interests  that  mtist  be 
reconciled  are  not  as  neatly  paired  as  are 
employers  and  workers  In  the  labor  field. 
At  least  I  have  heard  no  suggestion  to  pit 
teachers  and  pupils  against  each  other  In 
UNESCO  or  doctors  and  patients  against 
each  other  In  the  proposed  International 
Health  Organization.  No  doubt  there  are 
more  serious  objections  to  be  raised.  But 
If  the  new  specialized  organizations  do  not 
employ  the  method  of  nongovernmental  rep- 
resentation— and  I  am  not  he^e  to  argue  that 
they  should — there  lies  on  them  a  special 
responsibility  to  find  other  ways  of  bringing 
representatives  of  the  public  and  of  the 
great  professional  and  vocational  organiza- 
tions into  participation  in  their  wori.  This 
much,  at  least,  of  the  ILO  les«)n  must 
be  taken  over.  Successful  international  co- 
operation— economic,  social,  cultural — can- 
not be  a  matter  of  government  officials  alone. 

I  return  to  the  first  point,  the  strength 
derived  by  the  ILO  from  its  concern  with  the 
questions  of  dally  life.  Can  this  principle  be 
applied  in  the  building  of  the  new  organiza- 
tions? The  answer  is  very  clear.  It  not  only 
can  be  applied:  It  has  been  In  fact  applied. 


'International  Labor  Office.  Official  Bulle- 
Un,  vol.  XXVI,  No.  1,  1944,  pp.  1-3. 


•See  partlcularjy  E.  J.  Phelan,  Yes — and 
Albert  Thomas,  and  E.  F.  Ranshofen-Wert- 
helmer.  The  International  Secretariat.  Mr. 
Phelan  has  been  an  official  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office  since  it  was  founded  and 
Is  now  Acting  Director.  Mr.  Ranshofen- 
Werthelmer  w  s  for  10  years  a  member  of  the 
Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

•U.  S.  Department  cf  State,  Proposals  for 
Expansion  of  World  Trade  and  Employment, 
November  1945,  p.  28. 


Those  who  framed  the  original  plan  for  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  intended  to 
create  an  agency  that  would  serve  the  prac- 
tical and  everyday  needs  of  mankind.  This 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  delegates  at  San 
Francisco  when  they  raised  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  its  place  as  one  of  the 
principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations.  This 
was  the  basis  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  and 
hope  with  which  that  deci-sion  was  received. 
This  Is  the  common  purpose  on  which  the 
new  specialized  organizations — for  nutrition, 
for  finance,  for  education,  for  health,  for 
trade — are  being  built.  For  the  most  part  the 
effective  means  are  largely  still  to  be  worked 
cut.  but  the  intent  is  clear. 

The  constitution  of  the  ILO  declares  that 
lasting  peace  can  be  established  only  on  the 
basis  of  social  Justice.  The  Declaration  of 
Philadelphia  says  that  "the  war  against  want 
requires  •  •  •  continuous  and  concerted 
International  effort."  This  Is  the  faith  not 
of  the  ILO  alone  but  of  the  entire  enterprise 
of  the  United  Nations.  Its  most  lasting  hopes 
rest  in  cooperative  effort  to  remove  the  causes 
of  war  by  Improving  the  conditions  of  dally 
living.  To  say  this  Is  to  repeat  a  common- 
place, but  It  Is  one  which  will  bear  repeating 
In  a  week  during  which  our  attention  and 
that  of  the  world  have  Inevitably  been  fixed 
on  the  grave  and  spectacular  problem  with 
which  the  Security  Council  has  dealt. 

In  the  common  effort  toward  this  great  end, 
the  International  Labor  Organization  will 
continue  to  play  an  honored  and  an  effective, 
but  not  an  exclusive  part.  To  this  effort.  It 
"brings  a  rich  experience  and  ^vigorous  tra- 
dition. P 


Statement  to  League  of  Women  Voters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA  < 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday^  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
League  cf  Women  Voters  of  our  State 
has  a  very  commendable  custom  of  call- 
ing the  candidates  of  both  parties  to- 
gether before  a  primary  election  and  af- 
fording each  an  opportunity  to  make  any 
statement  he  may  care  to  offer  in  refer- 
ence to  his  candidacy. 

I  present  herewith  for  printing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  statement  I 
shall  submit  in  response  to  the  invitation 
of  the  league: 

STATEMENT  BT  LOUIS  LUDLOW  TO  THE  LEAGUE  OT 
WOMEN   VOTEBi 

I  regret  very  much  that  a  tremendous  vol- 
ume Of  work  will  make  It  impoGEible  for  me 
to  attend  the  meeting  for  candidates  to  l>e 
held  atfCropsey  Auditorium  on  April  26.  and 
I  am  siding  this  statement  in  absentia  to  be 
submitted  In  my  behalf  by  my  kind  friend, 
Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Beasley,  Jr.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  rates  very  high  in  my  esti- 
mation as  an  organization  that  accomplisbea 
a  great  deal  toward  the  clarification  of  Issues 
and  In  giving  direction  and  momentum  to 
sound  public  thinking.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  its  aims  and  purposes,  and  I  re- 
gard Its  Invitation  as  It  distinct  compliment. 
However,  the  people  of  the  Eleventh  District 
-  have  given  me  a  Job  to  pcrfornr  and  with 
work  piled  high  in  front  or  me,  I  feel  that  It 
Is  my  duty  to  EtJ>y  here  and  attend  to  it. 

When  I  first  ran  for  Congress  In  1928.  we 
candidates  for  public  office  traipsed  around 
over  Marlon  County,  as  is  the  custom,  and 
there  was  one  bright  young  candidate  for 
the  legislature  who  received  more  applause 
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of   the   rest   of   lis   combined. 
4onalated  of  thl.s  one  sentence: 

I  would  come  out  and  show  my* 
and  I  hope  U  won't  ruin  me  " 
(lerely  hope  that  this  statement  sub- 
)y  Mrs  Beasley  In  my  behalf  will  not 
1  think  I  can  make  known  to  >ou 
brief  »pace  my  conception  of  the  of- 
Keprekentatlve   In   Congress  and   the 
calls  for     In  my  opinion  no 
I  can  come  tu  any  man  or 
ihiut  to  be  cho«en  as  a  Repreeenta- 
the   people   in   the  Congress  of   the 
States.    To  know  that  half  a  million 
ave  placed  their  confidence  In  one  by 
him  to  represent  them  Is  a  challer.ge 
Ion  and  a  never-ceasing  InspiratU  n 
ated  effort.     To  my  way  of  Ihtni:- 
s  the  highest  honor  of  public  office, 
e  of  Representative  iw  Congress  is 
eiitly  an  office  of  .service,  and  by  that 
service  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
Jnc4er  our  political  systen    the  first 
rd  a  seat  In  Congress  Is  nomination 
political  party    but  when  a  candi- 
'lected  he  becomes  the  servant,  not  of 
but  of  his  entire  constituency  corn- 
all  of  th--  >f  his  district,    ir  he 
Repre^t                .  he  serves  all  of  the 
faithfully     and     well,     without     the 
trace  of  partisan  bias  and   regard- 
politics,  race,  or  creed.     He  becomes 
t   of  everyone  of   the   half   million 
n  the  district  in  their  dealings  with 
vernment  and  Its  far-reaching,  agen- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States  Ls  a 

cated  mechanism.    When  a  prob- 

presented  to  the  Congressman  by  a 

ent.  he  should   know  what  contact 

and  what  lever  to  pull,  as  It  were,  to 

Its.     To  serve  his  constituents  prac- 

nd  efficiently  a  Congressman  should 

rtually    a    lifetime    of    intimate    ac- 

ts^nceship  with  the  far-reaching  rami- 

of  the  Government.     Even  ther   he 

etery  day   that   there   is  something  to 

riied  in  opening  new  ways  of  service. 

vastly   more   of   our   people   are   In 

Ith   Government    through    the   con- 

greaalCMfal  office  than  ever  before.     When  I 

service  in  Congress  in  1929  as  the  Rep- 

Ive  of  Marlon  County,  my  outgoing 

ICO  to  200  letters  a  week.     Now.  as 

etresentatlve    of    Marlon    County    my 

regular  mall  Is  1.400  letters  a  week 

volume    Is   constantly    rising.     My 

have  Increased  In  about  the  same 

on.     In  my  first  years  of  service  I  did 

Ive  a  long-distance  telephone  call  a 

1  low  I  receive  as  many  as  half  a  dozen 

a  day     All  of  this  goes  to  show  how 

onal  office  has  expanded  In  use- 

I  hope,  as  well  as  In  volume.    Every 

that  comes  to  my  office  gets  the  most 

attention  and  the  best  service  I 

r.  whether  the  constituent  Is  rich 

and  regardless  of  the  magnitude  of 

em.  for  It  often  happens  that  what 

to  be  a  little  thing  to  a  casual  ob- 

y  be  a  great  tragedy  to  the  one  who 

it 

i)ext   2   years  will   be   a  crucial   era — 

the  mcst  crucial  In  the  history  of  the 

We  are  faced  with  one  Inescapable 

We  will  lay  foundations  of  world 

«t  win  be  broad  and  strong  and  ever- 

1  r  we   win   yield   to   power  pressures 

inderstandings  that  will  usher  In  a 

wprld   war.  which  in  this  atomic  cge 

the  utter  destruction  of  clvlliza- 

would  like  to  return  to  Congress  in 

I  may  be  a  humble  Instrument  In 

of  the  peace  of  the  world 

and  secure  f  ; ons.     Our  Presl- 

the   i  cry   that  should 

ry  human  beai^  vi  good  Intentions 

siud  at  Caruthersville,  Mo.,  on  Octo- 
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n't  stand  another  global  war.     We 
have  another  war  unless  It  Is  a 
and  that  would  mean  the  end  of 


our  civilization  and  we  know  It.  We  are 
not  going  to  have  that.  We  are  going  to 
accept  tne  Golden  Rule  and  we  are  going 
forward  to  meet  the  destiny  which  I  think  the 
Almighty  God  Intended  us  to  have,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  the  leaders." 

I  hope  the  President's  views  will  prevail 
and  that  we  will  carry  the  Golden  Rule.  In- 
stead  of  the  atomic  bomb,  to  all  the  corners 
of  the  earth  If  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  accept  th*-  CK>iden  Rule  •»  the  com- 
mon de:  .1- 
tlons,  w  .^n 
forever. 

If  I  could  earn  and  deserve  the  title  of  a 
Golden  Rule  Congressman.  I  would  be  su- 
premely hap(i)-.  On  the  wall  of  my  office  is  a 
motto-I  wrote  many  years  ago.    It  reads: 

"We  can  do  nothing  better,  wt  noth- 

ing finer,  we  can  do  nothing  .  .    than 

to  help  our  fellow  mortals  over  the  rough 
places  of  life  " 

In  all  humility  let  me  say  that  Is  the  kind 
of  a  Congressman  I  would  like  to  be 

Louis  Ludlow. 


Taxpayers*  Billioat  to  Britain 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  16.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  obligation  of  the  United  States 
at  the  pre.sent  tifne.  for  which  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  respon.sible, 
amounts  to  practically  $630,000  000.000. 
Even  if  we  were  to  take  the  debt  of 
$274,000,000,000.  which  is  the  amount 
usually  published,  the  load  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  during  the  years 
to  come  would  be  formidable  and  cause 
for  the  utmost  prudence  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  With  these  figures 
before  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  those  who  have  to 
meet  these  obligations  favoring  a  loan  of 
$3,750,000,000  to  Great  Britain.  There 
are  those  who  have  apparently  been  ma- 
neuvered into  a  position  where  they  have 
to  shout  loud  and  long  In  favor  of  the 
British  loan,  but  to  those  who  have  the 
interest  of  this  country  at  heart  such  a 
move  cannot  he  defended  as  an  act  of 
wisdom. 


Merger  or  Unification 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NCBR.\SK.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cofisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
entitled  "Mercer  or  Unification."  broad- 
cast by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Robertson]  over 
Station  WHN.  of  New  York  City,  on 
AprU  25.   194S. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  happy  to  be 
at  thu  microphone,  and  have  the  opjor- 
tunlty  to  speak  to  you  on  a  very  Impor.ant 
matter. 

A  bill  has  been  reported  to  the  Benute 
for  merger  of  the  armrd  services.  1  *  ant 
to  discuss  thu  legislation  with  you.  fcr  It 
Is  of  greater  signifkance  to  you  cltlsena 
than  It  Is  to  either  Army  or  Navy. 

I  am  op[KJsed  to  this  nietk:er  bill.  8e  late 
2044.  tx-c<iu»e  merger  or  our  armed  ft  rces 
Is  militaristic.  It  has  been  u  lallure  In  every 
country  that  has  It,  it  can  lead  to  dlcti  tor- 
ship  and  it  Is  against  the  sound  princ  pies 
of  national  defense. 

I  am  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  defense* 
of  our  country,  and  I  am  in  favor  jf  a 
unified  delense  system.  We  had  such  a  uni- 
fied system  in  Europe  under  Eisenhower, 
In  the  South  Pacific  under  MacArthur  the 
Central  and  North  Pacific  under  Nimltz. 
I  want,  as  we  all  do.  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  to  work  as  a  powerful  team. 

Merger  and  unification  ure  not  synony- 
mous They  do  not  mean  the  same  tiling. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  word  "mergei"  as 
applied  to  the  War  Department's  bill  S. 
2044  is  a  correct  Interpretation  of  the  word 
"merger." 

If  you  will  look  the  word  up  in  your  dic- 
tionary, you  win  find  that  the  definition  of 
the  word  "merger"  is.  and  I  quote:  "ta  be. 
or  cause  to  be  swallowed  up.  to  absorb'  un- 
quote. That  Is  Just  what  this  bill  does.  It 
permits  the  Army  to  swallow  up — to  absorb — 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  analysis  to  the  word 
••unification."  Mr.  Webster  says  of  unify,  and 
:  quote:  "To  cause  to  be  one;  to  make  Into 
a  unit;  to  unite." 

That.  I  believe.  Is  the  thinking,  not  only 
of  the  Navy,  but  of  the  great  majority  of 
people  of  this  country. 

In  the  Interests  of  national  defensi .  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  going 
to  permit  their  Navy  and  their  Marires  to 
be  "swallowed  up."  or  to  be  "absorbed"  by 
any  political,  militaristic  organization. 

There  Is  no  teamwork  In  merger,  ftlerger 
win  make  our  defense  system  a  oni-man 
show.     It  Is  the  opposite  of  teamwork. 

The  Navy  Department  has  l)een  pictured 
to  the  public  as  opposing  "unification."  This 
Is  not  true:  The  Navy  asked  for  1,— the 
Army  asked  for  "merger."  Both  Departments 
were  Invited  to  submit  a  plan.  The  Army 
came  through  first  with  a  strictly  "m  lltary 
merger"  program.  It  was  simply  thU  :  Put 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  into  on?  bas- 
ket and  give  It  to  one  man — an  Army  ^an — 
to  carry. 

The  Navy,  utilizing  civilian  experts,  pre- 
sented a  ccmprchensivs  "unification"'  plan  to 
Integrate  and  unify  all  the  factors  entering 
Into  national  defense. 

Some  of  the  Navy  unification  program  Is  In- 
cluded In  this  bin  S.  2044.  The  Army  merger 
plan  did  not  call  for  "unification""  of  Intel- 
ligence, logistics,  planning,  and  research. 
That  part  of  this  bill  was  taken  fro-n  the 
Navy  plan.  But  the  Army  bill  is  bad  because 
It  retains  the  militaristic,  undemocratic,  and 
wholly  ineffirtent  Army  proposal  of  one  boss 
for  all  the  services. 

The  bill  would  grant  Presidential  authority 
to  transfer  men  and  equipment  froci  one 
branch  of  the  service  to  another.  The  Ma- 
rine Corps  could  be  wiped  out  over  night  and 
transferred  bodily  and  be  merged  or  abj orbed 
In  the  Infantry;  and  there  Is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  this  would  be  the  first  thing 
to  happen  If  S.  2044  was  ever  permitted  to 
become  a  law. 

As  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  have  8i>oken 
on  the  threat  to  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
In  this  merger  bill.  I  point  out  that  tvery 
country  that  neglected  Its  Navy  or  pu     the 
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Ifavy  In  a  subordinate  position  was — as  a 
result — destroyed:  France  under  Napoleon. 
Germany  under  the  Kaiser  and  egaln  under 
Hitler,  and  Japan  under  Us  army  war  lords. 

But  axlde  from  external  dangers,  there  Is 
the  threat  to  our  own  liberties  in  magnllying 
tbe  authority  of  the  military  snd  subrirdl- 
natlng  civilian  control  of  the  armed  forces. 
r*t  that  is  Just  what  thu  merger  bill  does. 

The  great  men  who  founded  this  country 
disagreed  at  first  on  almost  every  phase  of 
the  new  government  they  were  trying  to 
create.  They  definitely  agreed  on  one  thing: 
that  mlliuriem  would  never  be  allowed  to 
grow  and  flourish  on  the/;e  shores. 

Indefinite  as  our  military  policy  has  been 
over  the  years — It  remained  historically  con- 
sistent on  this  one  point — that  military  con- 
siderations must  be  subordinated  to  major 
national  alms  In  securing  for  our  citizen*  a 
life  of  liberty  and  freedom. 

In  time  of  war  we  have  repeatedly  demon- 
strated our  ability  to  meet  the  maximum 
needs  of  a  nation  In  arms.  We  have  con- 
quered foreign  military  aggression,  and  the-i, 
with  the  return  of  peace,  we  have  reclaimed 
the  historic  safeguards  of  a  liberty-loving 
people. 

Is  It  to  be  different  this  time?  To^ay  the 
choice  lies  between  the  alternatives  of  liberty 
or  militarism.  Which  Is  It  to  be— unification 
or  merger? 

The  effect  of  the  Army  bill— If  not  Its 
objective— Is  the  extension  of  mnitary  au- 
thority Into  every  aspect  of  government  and 
every  walk  of  civil  life.  If  It  becomes  law. 
the  mlllthrv  will  become  not  the  servant  of 
government  but  a  large  and  powerful  factor 
In  government,  and.  what  Is  worst,  with  the 
potential  power  of  becoming  the  government. 

Science,  labor.  Industry,  education— all  will 
feel  the  weight  of  military  argument  and 
the  long  shadow  of  the  mlM^ary  policeman 
will  fall  across  every  threshofd  ,ln  the  land. 

All  of  the  praiseworthy  features  of  unifi- 
cation are  possible  under  the  present  form 
of  military  establishment.  In  seeking  legis- 
lation for  merger,  this  Army  proposal  creates 
the  military  as  a  thing  apart  with  all  power 
centralized  In  the  person  of  cne  man  In  the 
Cabinet. 

This  Is  the  well-defined  road  to  militarism. 
It  Is  easy  to  follow,  for  the  descent  is  plainly 
markecf  by  the  tombstones  o!  once  free  coun- 
tries which  have  preceded  us.  although  the 
full  cycle  of  events  may  require  5.  10.  or  even 
50  years.  This  Is  the  concise  formula  for  the 
transmutation  of  free  America  Into  militar- 
istic tyranny.  We  should  note  It  wen.  and 
recoil  from  It.  The  American  people  must 
go  on  record  now  rejecting  It. 

FIRST    QUESTION 

Question.  Senator  Robertson,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  broadcast  I  should  like  to  pre- 
sent in  my  questions  some  of  the  viewpoints 
of  those  who  favor  merper  of  the  armed 
forces.  Lets  go  back  to  Pearl  Harbor— dur- 
ing the  hearing  on  the  Pearl  Harbor  Investi- 
gation It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion that  lack  of  unification  In  command  at 
Pearl  Harbor  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
disaster.  Isn't  that  In  Itself  a  point  in  favor 
cf  the  unification? 

Answer,  Billy,  your  question  mixes  up 
"merger "  with  "unification."  What  hap- 
pened at  Pearl  Harbor  is  an  example  of  the 
things  that  can  happen  under  merger,  be- 
cause on  the  morning  of  December  7.  1&41, 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  a  merger  was  In  reality  In 
effect.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  or  rule  that 
when  the  Navy  Is  In  port,  the  protection  of 
all  the  ships  of  that  Navy  U  the  responsibility 
of  tht  Army  commander  in  that  area. 

But  the  responslbUlty  for  the  disaster  at 
Pearl  Harbor  was  not  out  there  In  the  Central 
Pacific,  but  right  here  In  Washington.  Some- 
where between  the  State  Department— the 
Executive  and  the  military- the  wheels  of 
National  Delense  and  security  slipped  one  or 
two  cogs. 


Question.  Those  who  favor  the  merger 
point  to  the  war  In  the  Pacific,  where  General 
MacArthur  was  in  supreme  ccmmand  of 
both  the  Army  and  Navy  forces  as  an  out- 
standing example  of  the  efficacy  of  the  unl« 
flcation  plan.  How  would  you  answer  that, 
•ir? 

Answer.  Why  limit  your  quest',on  to  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  command,  which,  until 
after  the  fall  of  the  I'hlllpplni.'s.  was  the 
Bouthern-Paclflc?  Our  listener*  wUt  readily 
recsll  that  Admiral  Nimltz  was  supreme  com- 
mander in  the  Central  Pacific,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Elsenhower  did  a  little  Job  of  supreme 
commanding  in  Europe.  Every  one  of  those 
commanders  had  under  his  command,  the 
United  States  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
in  his  particular  area.  They  aho  had  com- 
plete units  of  the  British  Army.  Navy,  and  Air 
Force,  as  well  as  various  token  units  of  our 
other  allies.  There  was  never  a  merger  of 
our  Army  with  our  Navy,  or  either  one  with 
the  armies  or  navies  of  our  alliei — but  there 
was  complete  collaboration  and  unllicalion. 
That  was  unity  of  command,  and  collabora- 
tion and  Integration  of  all  the  necessary 
services,  such  as  procurement,  logistics,  and 
intellieence.  There  was  never  a  merger. 
The  supreme  planning  board  of  all  these 
operations  was  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
Washington  and  London,  and  In  each  case 
the  answer  to  the  victory  achieved  was — - 
teamwork  and  collaboration — cever  merger. 

Question.  Senator  Robertson,  the  Army 
claims  that  one  of  the  strongest  arguments 
In  favor  of  merger  Is  the  fact  that  It  would 
save  taxpayers  millions  of  dollar;;  through  the 
elimination  of  duplication  of  purchases  and 
facilities.    What  is  your  "ew  en  that? 

Answer.  Savings  come  from  two  sources: 
First.  You  can  buy  less  and,  second,  you  can 
pay  less  for  what  you  buy.  Undoubtedly  uni- 
fication of  logistics  would  s&\e  us  money, 
but  a  common  department  of  procurement 
and  supply  has  already  been  agreed  to  by 
both  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  .-ind  is  not  an 
Issue.  The  economies  can  all  be  achieved 
without  merger.  With  the  merger  one  huge 
military  bureaucracy— provldetl  In  the  bill, 
would  absorb  most  of,  If  not  a  J.  the  savings 
which  unification  would  have  had. 

Question.  Ycu  have  said  that  all  of  the 
praiseworthy  features,  but  none  of  the  objec- 
tionable features  In  the  War  Department's 
merger  bill  are  obtainable  under  the  present 
form  cf  military  establishment.  To  what 
features  specifically  do  you  refer? 

Answer.  To  those  obvious  necessities  which 
grew  cut  cf  the  war  Just  past.  The  coordi- 
nation of  procurement  and  logistics,  scien- 
tific development,  the  Integration  of  In- 
dustry and  productive  power  -^ith  our  over- 
all security  program,  and  the  tooidination  of 
every  possible  intelligence-gathering  agency 
In  order  that  never  again  shall  we  be  caught 
napping,  as  we  were  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Rather  than  eliminate  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Army  and  Nav7  as  members  of  the  Presl- 
dents  Cabinet.  I  would  increase  the  Cabinet 
by  the  Inclusion  of  a  Secretary  of  Air.  I  be- 
lieve we  owe  It  to  the  President,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Justice  Department, 
and  to  the  Laljor  Department,  that  the  Cabi- 
net should  have  the  benefit  of  the  construc- 
tive advice  and  criticism  frcm  the  civnian 
heads  of  each  cf  these  services  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  our  national  defense.  This 
thought  Is  held  by  many  otheis.  and  has  been 
included  In  a  bill  recently  Introduced  by 
Senator  Bridges  In  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

FINAL  QtlSTION 

Question.  Now.  another  question,  Senator. 
Military  might  seems  to  be  much  more  im- 
portant in  ether  countries  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  I  mean  by  that,  many  other 
countries,  particularly  across  the  waters,  have 
put  emphasis  on  the  military.  How  did  pow- 
ers like  Russia.  Great  Brltalri.  France,  and 
Germany,  and  Japan  operate  liefore  the  war. 
Were  they  under  one  command  or  divided? 


Answer.  Russia  had  and  has.  In  effect,  a 
merger,  because  It  has  no  navy  to  speak  of. 
and  Is  a  dlctatorrhlp.  Only  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  has  the  naval  service 
been  considered  of  equal  or  even  of  greater 
Importance  than  the  army.  In  ether  couti- 
tries  the  army  war  lords  have  dominated,  and 
the  nbvles  of  those  countries  have  bMa 
tneryed  under  army  control;  with  wbat  rc- 
eulta  we  all  know. 

It  is  significant  that  the  dotnlnation  of 
Aaval  warfare  is  almost  wholly  the  product  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  It 
Is  also  significant  that  the  other  nations,  the 
nations  who  have  subjugated  their  navies  to 
army  control  or  merger,  have  been  decisively 
defeated — largely  because  of  the  lack  of  an 
adequate  navy. 


Address  by  General  Eisenhower  to  Am^- 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SE:NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  April  26  (.legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5»,  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  address  delivered  in  New 
York  City  on  April  25  by  Gen.  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower,  of  Kansas,  Chief  of  Staff, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
New.<;paper  Publishers  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  American  newspaper,  as  a  recorder 
of  national  achievements  and  of  the  counsel 
of  our  country"s  leaders,  is  a  repoeitory  of 
much  wisdom  applicable  to  fundamental 
problems  of  today.  Tonight,  with  that 
thought  in  mind,  I  go  back  51  years  to  a 
New  England  newspaper  reporting  an  1895 
Memorial  Day  address  by  a  citizen -soldier 
whose  name  is  now  enrolled  emong  our  Im- 
mortal great.     He  said: 

'"Although  the  generation  born  about  1840. 
and  now  governing  the  world,  has  fought 
two  at  least  of  the  greatest  wars  in  history, 
and  has  witnessed  others,  war  is  out  of  fash- 
Ion,  and  the  man  who  commands  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fellows  is  the  man  of  wealth. 
Commerce  is  the  great  power. 

•"We  do  not  save  our  traditions  In  this 
country."  he  continued.  "The  regiments 
whose  battleflags  were  not  large  enough  to 
hold  the  names  of  the  liattles  they  had 
fought  vanished  with  the  surrender  of  Lee. 
although  their  memories  Inherited  would 
have  made  heroes  for  a  century.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  learn  the  lesson  afresh 
from  perils  newly  sought,  and  perhaps  It  is 
not  vain  for  us  to  tell  the  new  generation 
what  we  learned  In  our  day.  and  what  we 
stlU  believe." 

WORDS   THOSI  OF  HOLMES 

Those  are  not  the  words  of  a  saber-rattling 
brass  hat.  They  were  spoken  by  one  of  the 
greatest  democratic  figures  our  country  has 
produced,  the  younger  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  three  times  wounded  in  combat  aa 
a  captain  of  infantry,  for  a  generation  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Cotirt. 

What  I  must  commend  to  you  from  the 
quoUtion  in  Holmes'  sUess  en  cur  wide- 
spread tendency  to  ignore,  in  time  of  peace. 
the  basic  military  problems  of  our  country. 

Intelligent  familiarity  with  our  mlllUry 
problems  is  as  essential  to  good  citizenship 
as  is  knowledge  of  public  schools  or  public 
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rtlL    TO    rACI    niOBLKM    TODAT 

once  achieved,  will  eliminate 
jr  maintaining  military  establish- 
so.  by  wishful  conversion  of  hope 
fact,  we  refuse  to  look  at 
of  today.     We  brush  aside  the 
of  future  trial  and  error  and  ex- 
and   compromise,   the  solution   of 
leep-rooted  In  human  nature,  the 
3f  historic  prejudices  and  antago- 
of  which  will  be  necessary  to  build 
perating  for  peace.    An  old  Latin 
counsels:  "To  the  stars,  through  dif- 
It  does  not  deny  realism  in  urging 
to  a  vision, 
toward    universal    and    enduring 
see  It.  lies  along  three  roads — or- 
ternational    cooperation,    mutual 
al  understanding,  and  progressive 
disarmament.      All    must     be 
1  oiultaneously. 

path,  that  of  organized  Interna- 

tlon,   is  under  survey  by  the 

tions.      That    organization    must 

live  support,  a  support  as  tireless 

e  as  tnat  which  sustained  our  vast 

c|rces  through  more  than  4  years  of 

Uct.     The  United  Nations  eventu- 

uurantee.  t>oth  to  major  and  small 

s^urlty    against    unwarranted    in- 

;    of    national    rights — a   common 

ar. 

<>mlsphere  we.  with  the  other  tnde- 

lations     of     the     American,     have 

relationships  in   which  mutual 

fur    the    .solution    of    common 

IS    the   keynote.     We   live   by    the 

arbitration   is   a   more   effective 

settling    disputes    than    Is    war. 

evelopmenl  have  been   necessary 

our   present   position,   and   while 

has  not  been  attained  our  degree 

Is  proof  of  the  possibilities  on  a 


along   the  second   path — mutual 

al  understanding — is  of  particular 

because    each    of    us.    as    Indi- 

contribute  it.     My  own  war  ex- 

th  numerous  Allies  convinced  me 

amental  truth   in  human  rela- 

mutuul  knowledge  tends  to  ellm- 

lal  fear,  suspicion,  and  prejudice, 

breeding  grounds  of  dissension 

s.     Through    every    means   open 

jwiat  strive  for  comprehension  of 

.  the  problems,  and  the  aspirations 

Just  as  we  must  assist  others  to 

r  comprehension   of  ourselves. 


HVfiK  CULT  SXPAEATES   PCOPLXS 

of  social,  economic,  and  poIULal 

still  separate  the  peoples  of  the 

Ce^ituries  and  generations  have  gone 


Into  their  development.  We  cannot  expect 
to  bridge  them  by  wishful  thiniimg  or  to 
abolish  their,  in  a  lew  k  nferences. 

Again,  our  own  conception  of  democracy, 
no  matter  how  earnestly  venerated  by  our- 
selves, is  of  little  Importance  to  men  whose 
Immediate  concern  is  the  preservation  cf 
physical  life.  With  famine  and  starvation 
the  lot  of  half  of  the  world,  food  is  c!  far 
more  current  importance  to  them  than  are 
political  ideas.  The  degree  of  our  sacrifice 
in  feeding  the  hungry  is  the  degree  of  cur 
understanding  of  the  world  today.  And  by 
our  conduct  toward  the  hungry  now.  our 
country  and  Its  institutions  will  not  only  be 
Judged  tomorrow,  but  our  own  progress  to- 
ward a  peaceful  world  will  be  measured. 

To  return  to  the  issue  of  political  under- 
standing: time  and  again  Americans  have 
proved  their  readiness  to  fight  and  die  In  de- 
fense of  certain  basic  principles  of  life  and 
freedom.  Obviously  others,  adhering  to  dif- 
ferent philosophies,  can  be  quite  as  ready  to 
fight  and  die  In  defense  of  their  convictions. 
As  we  make  gains  in  mutual  understanding, 
there  will  inevitably  follow  greater  mutual 
tolerance  In  composing  those  differences  that 
so  often  loom  importantly  In  the  more  mate- 
rial fields  of  finance,  trade,  and  territory — 
sources  of  International  conflicts. 

A   CHALLENGE   TO    NEWSPAPCKS 

Here  I  think  It  Important  to  remember  that 
we  can  be  firm  without  being  offensive  in  sup- 
port of  principles  that  are  sacred  to  us.  We 
must  realize  that  e>od  humor,  patietice  and 
tolerance  are  rtant  interi  v  us 

they  are  Indu .  While  Line  ..use 

could  not  stand,  if  divided,  we  know  that  two 
houses  differently  constructed  can  exist  on 
the  same  street.  Good  neighbors  do  not  pry 
Into  the  domestic  life  of  each  others  families 
even  while  they  observe  common  standards 
of  conduct  in  their  daily  association.  A  peo- 
ple whose  entire  history  is  steeped  m  different 
doctrine  may  give  to  such  words  as  democracy 
and  freedom  a  totally  different  meaning  than 
do  we. 

Progress  alon;j  this  path.  It  seems  to  me, 
should  be  a  particular  concern  of  the  news- 
paper world.  Here.  I  think,  there  Is  for  you 
gentlemen  both  a!>.  opportunity  and  a  chal- 
lenge. No  sin  .p  can  do  more  to  facili- 
tate progress  .i.  . _  ..le  road  of  mutual  under- 
standing than  those  who  direct  the  publicity 
media  of  the  world. 

The  third  path  to  enduring  peace — progres- 
sive International  disarmament— is  the  one 
that  engages  the  soldiers  special  attention. 
To  believe  that  uncoordinated  disarmament 
can  liberate  us  from  fear  of  war  is  a  fatuous 
notion,  as  the  files  of  the  American  news- 
paper bear  witness.  In  World  War  II.  four 
great  nations  paid  a  ghastly  price  for  failure 
to  preserve  coordination.  For  France  the  re- 
sult was  Hitler's  Jig  In  Compiettne  Forest. 
For  Britain  it  was  Dunkerque.  For  Russia  It 
was  the  long  and  bloody  retreat  to  Stalingrad. 
For  u?  it  was  Bataan  and  Corregidor. 

On  the  record,  uncoordinated  disarmament 
by  Itself  Is  a  treacherous  road  toward  our 
goal.  The  caution  to  be  observed  is  that  dis- 
armament Is  not  unbilantfed.  But  this  truth 
does  not  lessen  the  li|ipoi(tanpe  of  insisting 
upon  progressive,  universal  disarmament. 
The  results  will  be  universally  beneficial. 
First,  the  resources  now  poured  Into  organi- 
zations whose  purposes  are  essentially  nega.- 
tive  and  sterile  will  be  devoted  to  the  con- 
structive purposes  of  peace  But  more  than 
this — the  effect  of  progress  along  this  path 
will  engender  mutual  confidence  and  so  pro- 
mote a  more  rapid  movement  along  the  two 
others.  That  progress  will.  In  turn,  permit 
further  disarmament.  Thus,  there  will  de- 
velop a  reciprocal  effect  that  will  hasten  full 
attainment  of  the  ultimate  goal. 

sxct:arrT  means  tE.\oiNEss 

In  the  meantime,  until  the  day  when  the 
United  Nations  can  guarantee  our  interna- 
tional security,  we  ourselves  must  a^ure  our 


national  security.  But  our  security  progra.n. 
If  it  Is  to  be  a  bulwark  of  democracy,  must 
be  the  concern  of  every  citizen  and  not  merely 
the  vocation  of  a  small  professional  grovp. 

National  security,  as  I  see  it.  is  a  state  of 
organized  readiness  to  meet  external  aggris- 
Bion  by  a  quick  and  effective  mobilization  of 
public  opinion,  trained  men.  proved  weapons, 
and  essential  industries,  integrated  into  the 
most  eflScient  instrument  of  armed  defence, 
and  reinforced  by  the  support  of  every  cl.l- 
zen  in  the  measure  and  form  necessary  lor 
the  preservation  of  our  way  of  life 

The  security  establishment  comprises  all 
the  people,  all  our  enterprises,  all  our  Gi  v- 
ernment  H  It  is  to  be  adequate  in  this  atomic 
age.  But  It  must  so  engage  their  efforts  as  to 
permit  the  full  development  of  every  asp<.>ct 
of  peaceful  life. 

The  security  establishment  of  our  demix:- 
racy  must  always  remain  representative  of 
our  way  of  life.  It  must  not  be  a  belligerent 
and  noisy  horde,  screaming  threats  of  atomic 
destruction,  disrupting  world  harmony.  It 
must  not  attempt  to  build  the  country  Into 
a  warehouse  or  stock  pile  for  war.  Belliger- 
ent is  the  hallmark  of  insecurity— the  sec  are 
nation  does  not  need  threat  to  maintain  its 
position. 

Moreover,  there  Is  no  guaranty  of  se:u- 
rlty  in  military  machines  alone — twice  In  our 
lifetime  we  have  broken  the  most  poweiful 
military  machine  In  Europe  and.  during  the 
latest  war,  we  reduced  its  Pacific  counter- 
part to  a  huge  but  helpless  skeleton. 

In  the  final  analysis,  whether  or  not  the 
Army  can  do  its  part  for  democracy  depe  ids 
on  the  citizen's  interest  in  the  service  and.* 
reciprocally  on  the  Army's  understanding  of 
Its  relations  with  the  citizen.  The  Amirl- 
can  newspaper  can  bridge  the  gap  that  has 
too  often  separated  them  In  the  past. 

Upon  my  return  to  this  country.  I  was  can- 
fronted  by  an  emotional  surge  that  was  both 
normal  and  understandable.  RevuUion 
against  war  was  Instantaneous  and  aln^ost 
total  in  Its  scope.  It  was  natural,  and  in 
the  view  of  any  thinking  man,  to  be  ex- 
pect. F  tlon  has  its  place  in  the  scheme 
of  ti.  is  a  prtcele&i  Ingredient  to  ac- 

tion However,  emotion  tends  always  to 
swing  to  th*  extremes  of  the  pendulum — 
logic  and  Judgment  seek  to  find  the  mean 
between  them. 

.-SESS    MCST    POINT    PATH 

The  newspaper,  of  course,  must  reflect 
the  day-to-day  attitude — even  the  e  no- 
tions— of  the  people  it  serves.  But  equally 
the  newspaper  must  strive  to  point  out  the 
path  of  logic.  This,  the  bulk  of  our  own 
press  has  never  failed  to  do.  It  is  doln);  so 
today.  Perhaps  emotion  Is  subsiding  and 
we  are  about  to  face  reality. 

During  the  war  you  bolstered  our  armed 
strength  by  supporting  national  ui^ity. 
Since  the  victory,  the  free  press  of  America 
has  exercised  .ts  right  and  its  duty  to  c  in- 
cize defects  discovered  in  the  stri  cturi'  of 
our  military  esublishment.  That  wat  as 
much  a  part  of  your  essential  functlot.  as 
your  wartime  effort.  You  have  not  ;)er- 
mitted  us  to  neglect  the  problem  of  human 
relations  within  the  Army  The  War  De- 
partment Is  reaffirming  by  word  and  acMon 
that  the  discipline  required  In  the  miliary 
establUhment  is  not  an  authorization  for 
abuse  of  personal  prerogative  While  there 
must  be  different  degrees  of  authority,  there 
are  no  different  degrees  of  Justice.  All  must 
understand  that  military  rank  U  a  recog- 
nition of  responsibility  and  not  a  raMon 
book  of  personal  privilege. 

Just  as  we  must  improve  human  relat  on« 
within  the  Army,  so  we  must  Improve  our 
relations  with  the  citizens  we  serve  We  r  eed 
continual  contact  with  the  social,  scientific, 
and  Indtistrlal  development  ouutde  the 
Army.  We  must  in  turn  Improve  our  Infor- 
mation services  to  keep  the  country  Informed 
of  our  problems  and  our  progress.  And  we 
must  keep  ever  In  mind  our  role  within  the 
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democracy — that  our  mission  Is  national  se- 
curity— and  we  must  not  torture  it  into  a 
caste  of  privilege  or  machine  of  aggression. 
But  this  is  not.  and  has  never  been,  even  a 
remote  danger  in  the  United  States. 

The  danger  lies,  as  Justice  Holmes  said.  In 
the  fact  that  "we  do  not  save  our  traditions 
in  this  country."  The  dangers  of  forgetting 
the  lessons  of  our  past  increase  tremen- 
dously. We  have  seen  the  frightcn^ing  speed 
with  which  the  mechanics  of  military  force 
become  more  complicated.  Tlie  great  mobili- 
zation of  1917  seems  leiburely  compared  to 
the  efforts  we  have  Just  been  through. 

NO  TIME  TO  PREPAEE   AGAIN 

And  yet.  in  this  last  war.  we  look  2'^  years 
to  begin  the  offensive  In  western  Europe  and 
more  than  that  to  bring  our  first  forces  back 
to  the  Philippines.  Should  future  threats 
arise,  no  one  will  contend  that  we  shall  again 
have  time  for  comparable  preparations.  The 
newspaper  can  make  our  i)eople  effectively 
conscious  of  the  lesson  they  must  not  again 
forget 

More  specifically.  I  believe  that  the  news- 
paper can  bring  to  our  people  definite  under- 
standing of  the  immediate  roles  that  our  se- 
curity forces  must  play  in  establishing  and 
perpetuating  the  peace. 

Today  our  security  responslblUlies  are  of 
transcendent  importance  and  the  national 
Interest  demands  that  every  citizen  under- 
sUnd  their  nature.  The  campaign  that  en- 
gages us  now— the  campaign  to  disarm  and 
reorient  our  late  anUgonisU.  to  stimulate 
and  hearten  millions  of  hopelessly  confused 
peoples,  to  stand  as  a  bulwark  of  lovers  of 
freedom  as  we  understand  the  word— is  the 
closing  action  of  the  war.  It  is  Just  as  essen- 
tUl  now  to  provide  the  necessary  military 
strength  and  to  distribute  those  forces  prop- 
erly as  it  was  during  the  critical  days  of  the 
shooting  war.  This  is  the  ad  Interim  force 
that  I  have  been  discussing  for  the  past  few 
months  before  Congress,  the  press,  and  the 
people.  It  must  t>e  sustained  and  main- 
tained, and  the  methods  used  must  be  cer- 
tain of  success. 

I  bold  that  a  resolute.  InteUlgent.  and 
frankly  displayed  determination  to  live  up 
to  our  present  position  in  the  world  is  vital 
to  our  current  and  future  welfare.  To  do 
lea — to  locjk  to  chance  or  personal  whim  for 
the  provision  of  the  necessary  strength— is 
to  risk  abandonment  of  those  that  look  to 
MM  for  influential  leadership  and.  more  than 
this.  It  is  to  gamble  senselessly  with  the 
sacrifices  with  which  military  victory  was 
bought. 

SECUKE  TJNrrED  STATES  CAN  BE  EXAMPLE 

We  of  the  United  States.  Joined  with  the 
other  free  nations,  are  striving  for  a  united 
world  in  which  there  shall  be  no  war.  While 
we  work  for  the  greatest  human  goal  men 
can  set  l)efore  themselves,  we  must  be  able  to 
do  90  in  security,  free  from  external  threat 
or  menace.  A  secure  United  States  will  stand 
as  a  shining  example  of  the  strength  of  de- 
mocracy and  effectively  hasten  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

But  v^akness  on  our  part,  compelling 
us  to  desert  our  commitments,  to  violate 
our  pledges  and  even  to  invite  aggression, 
can  bog  the  world  In  a  turmoil  of  fear  and 
doubt  and  destroy  belief  in  our  concepts  of 
freedom.  To  prevent  that  poselblllty  the 
Army  Is  engaged  in  its  most  Important  peace- 
time enterprise— the  carrying  out  of  Its  pre- 
scribed missions  in  enforcing  the  peace. 

I  reaffirm  my  conviction  that  the  peace 
and  prosperity  of  our  own  Nation  Is  a  part 
of  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  family 
of  nations.  We  must  realize  that  we  can  do 
the  most  good  through  the  possession  of  the 
strength  demanded  by  our  world  responsi- 
bilities. As  In  all  other  worth-while  efforts. 
to  discharge  these  responsibilities  will  re- 
quire sacrifice  on  the  part  of  ail  of  us. 

We  need  again  to  take  inspiration  from 
our  pioneer  fathers  who  allowed  no  danger — 


no  privation— no  risk,  to  block  the  way  to 
the  freedom  and  Independence  they  sought. 
We  need  to  reabsorb  the  homely  virtues  that 
forced  upon  them  a  feeling  of  guilt  If  they 
avoided  a  road  leading  to  their  goal  because 
it  was  difficult.  Here  in  the  United  States 
they  built  national  unity — in  the  Ariericas 
their  sons  are  building  hemispheric  unity. 
With  God's  help  we,  with  the  other  powers, 
will  build  unity  In  the  world. 


Senator  McKellar  Champion  of  TVA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

or   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UlIITED  HTATES 

Friday,  April  26  (legislative  dcy  of 
Tuesday.  March.  5).  1946 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  sin  edi- 
torial from  the  Truth  and  Herald,  pub- 
hshed  at  Winchester.  Tenn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SENATOK  M'KELLAK  CHAMPION  OF   fVA 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  knowletlge  that 
some  time  ago  United  States  Senatar  Ken- 
neth McKellas  took  the  position,  and  has 
consistently  held  to  the  view,  that  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  should  operate  Just 
as  all  other  Government  agencies;  that  its 
funds  should  be  turned  into  the  National 
Treasury;  and  that  It  should  receive  appro- 
priations for  its  operation  from  Conpress. 

Now,  this  Is  not  a  new  and  untriec  system. 
Every  governmental  agency  since  tho  found- 
ing of  our  Nation  has  operated  In  such  a 
manner.  But  when  Senator  McKeilak  pro- 
posed that  TVA  be  placed  on  such  a  sound 
business  basis,  Chairman  Lilienthal.  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  immediately 
countered  with  the  claim  that  TVA  should 
have  certain  special  privileges  in  handling 
Its  funds,  not  accorded  to  other  govei  nmental 
agencies. 

That  Senator  McKeixaks  sUnd  is  sound. 
In  the  light  of  precedent  and  comman  sense, 
there  ap>pear8  to  t>€  no  reason  fcr  doubt. 
On  the  other  hand,  considered  in  the  same 
light.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Li.ienthals 
position  Is  both  unreasonable  and  unsound. 
Just  as  simple,  as  uncomplicated,  as  this, 
Is  the  Lteue  which  has  developed  between 
Senator  McKellak  and  Chairman  Lilienthal. 
Quite  naturally,  the  political  ei.emies  of 
Senator  McKeixak,  both  in  Tennessee  and 
outside  of  the  State,  have  attempted  to  make 
pohtical  capital  of  this  divergence  of  view. 
Tbefe  newspapers  and  individuals — who 
would  be  opposed  to  Senator  McKeixah  if 
TVA  had  never  cvt  Ji  been  imagined — have  at- 
tempted to  picture  Tennessee's  se.iior  Sen- 
ator as  an  opponent  of  TVA.  They  have 
worked  and  written  mightily  in  tlieir  efforts 
to  convince  the  people  of  Tennessee  that  Sen- 
ator McKellab  spends  most  of  his  time  batch- 
ing dark  plots  to  deprive  the  people  of  the 
South  of  the  Valley  Authority. 

And  it  is  natural,  too,  that  in  the  course 
of  such  efforts  the  bitter  enemie.i  of  Sen- 
ator McKellab  have  gradually  pushed  into 
the  background  the  real  points  of  controversy 
between  Senator  McKellar  and  Mr.  Lilien- 
thal. For  it  would  not  suit  the  purposes  of 
McKellar's  opposition  to  have  the  people  of 
Tennessee  fully  aware  of  the  real  Issues  In- 
volved. 

There  Is.  therefore,  a  growing  lealization 
on  the  part  of  most  people  that  Senator  Mc- 
KiLLAHs  purpose  to  bring  TVA  under  con- 


gressional control  the  same  as  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  has  been  grossly  .misrepre- 
sented by  his  enemies  for  political  purpoees 
and.  in  some  instances,  may  have  been  mis- 
understood by  well-meaning  men  and  women 
not  familiar  with  the  facts  as  revealed  by 
the  record. 

Lets  look  at  the  record.  Senator  K?cKxLiAa 
was  sent  to  Washington  by  the  people  of  Ten- 
nessee quite  seme  time  before  the  lull  de- 
velopment of  the  Muscle  Shoals  area  was  even 
a  dream;  therefore,  since  the  t^ational  Con- 
gress has  been  entirely  responsible  for  the 
origin  and  development  of  TVA.  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  the  rela- 
tionship between  Tennessee's  veteran  S2nator 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been. 
Passing  over  the  many  evidences  of  Sena- 
tor MCKELLAR  s  early  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Miiscle  Shoals  area,  which  are 
permanently  registered  in  the  annals  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  we 
find: 

That  on  February  10,  1S25 — 7  yenrs  before 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was  estab- 
lished— a  bill  was  proposed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar, of  Tennessee  (S.  3081.  69th  Cong., 
1st  sess.).  which  embodied  almost  every  de- 
tail of  the  organization  we  new  know  as  TVA. 
This  was  the  first  comprehensive  measure 
dealing  with  the  establishment  of  a  valley 
authority.  It  was  not  favorably  considered 
by  the  Republican  majorities  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  but  it  drew  the  broad  outline 
for  TVA.  which  was  later  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
Roosevelt  administration.  And  it  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McKellar. 

In  passing,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
this  comment  from  a  Republican  Member  of 
Congress.  B.  Carroll  Reece,  who  was  re- 
cently elected  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee: 

"Those  of  us  in  Tennessee  and  In  the  South 
who  are  interested  in  the  TVA  and  its  con- 
tinued development  have  looked  upon  Sena-^ 
tor  McKellar  as  the  greatest  friend  that  TVA 
has  had." 

Remember,  this  Is  the  same  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar who  has  so  recently  been  pwrtrayed 
In  lurid  word  pictures  as  the  fire-breathing 
monster  who  would  destroy  TVA  and  crumble 
to  dust  the  dams  it  has  constructed. 

Speaking  of  those  dams,  Congressnuin 
RcECE  said:  "Of  the  eight  or  nine  dams  that 
are  now  embraced  in  the  TVA,  as  I  recall  the 
facts,  all  except  three  were  authorized  in  the 
Senate  upon  Seaator  McKellar's  initiative. 
In  the  committee  or  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate." Incidentally,  it  might  also  be  well  to 
note  Just  at  this  point  that  the  last  seven 
dams  constructed  by  TVA— Pickwick.  Gun- 
ersville.  Chlckamauga.  Tennessee.  Hlwassee. 
Watts  Bar.  North  Loudon,  and  Gilbertsville — 
can  be  atUibuted  directly  to  funds  appro- 
priated by  Congress  through  the  efforts  of 
Senator  McKellar. 

Here  Is  one  example  of  the  type  of  work 
that  Senator  McKellar  has  done  for  TVA  in 
the  Senate.  In  1939.  Senator  Adams,  then 
chairman  of  an  appropriations  subcommit- 
tee, attempted  to  block  construction  of  the 
Watte  Bar  Dam  by  eliminating  the  appro- 
priation for  such  construction  work.  Only 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  by  Senator  Mc- 
Keixar  saved  the  Watts  Bar  Dam.  and  he 
finally  obtained  a  13-to-ll  vote  in  favor  of 
the  project  from  the  full  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Senator  Adams,  speaking 
on  the  Senate  floor,  said  of  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar's work: 

"In  considering  the  Item  the  committee 
divided.  13  to  11,  and  then  only  after  most 
persuasive  and  effective  efforU  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  |Mr.  McKellar].  who 
Is  sometimes  down  but  is  never  out.  Twice 
during  the  committee's  deliberations  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  lost,  but  he  always 
came  back  with  another  vote.  The  result  was 
that  our  efforte  to  strike  out  this  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  dam  were  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  13  to  11." 
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this   Is   the   same   Senator   McKsllar 
s  now  presented  to  the  people  of  Ten- 
by his  enemies  as  the  last-ditch  (oe  of 
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oOlrtal   records   of    the   United   States 

are  available  to  anyone  who  wishes 

Inipect  them     Without  a  single  exception 
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ing    of    millions.    Senator    McKellak 

ppcinted  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 

tee.  which  very  definitely  controls  the 

strings  of  the  National  Government,  in 

In    1931    he   was   the   second    ranking 

(Democratic)   member  of  the  com- 

In  1933.  when  the  administration  of 

ibent  Roosevelt  came  into  power,  he  was 

«cond    ranking    :  ember.      He 

(juntmued  to  hold  .n  until  the 

time,  and  during  the  4-year  absence 

irman  CArmt   Glass,  of  Virginia,  has 

as  HCting  chairman  of  the  ^ppropria- 

Committee     It  Is  this  committee  which 

passed    upon    each    TVA    appropriation 

the    Inauguration    of    the    Valley    Au- 

t  not  logical  to  assume  that  If  ."- 
had  Ijeen  the  enemy  of  T\  ^ 
itlcal  opponents  would  now  have  you 
that  he  is,  he  would  have  exercised 
nmense  powers  to  block  appropriations 
"IIVA?     And  yet.  when  the  record  is  con- 
It  reveals  that  instead  of  blocking  such 
s  for  the  Valley  Authority,  he 
een  the  sponsor  of  all  of  them, 
toretjoing  is  a  brief  history  of  the  rela- 
down  through  the  years,  of  Senator 
?trrH  McKzLUUi  to  the  TVA. 
IS  likewise  an  explanation  of  why   Mr. 
IJllentbal  Is  opposing  the  senior  Sen- 
it  this  time. 

ill  bolls  down  to  this:  If  the  enemies  of 
or  McKXLLAi  want  to  make  a  campaign 
of  TVA.  It  appears  quite  likely  that  they 

inviting  a  duel  with  a  buzz  saw. 
one  fact  Is  clear  In  all  the  muddle  that 
(  nemles  of  Senator  McKxllar  have  at- 
to  create  with  regard  to  TVA.  and  It 


t    Senator    McKellar    has    been,   since 

entrance  Into  Congress  in  1910.  the  chief 

^sman  for  and  advocate  of  the  establish- 

of  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority;   that 

been  almost  solely  responsible  for  the 

appropriations  it  has  received;  that  he 

rned  and  today  highly  merits  the  title, 

ion  of  TVA." 
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Md.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  iinanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  review 
of  tie  t)ook  One  World  or  None.  The 
review  is  by  Elmer  Davis,  and  is  entitled 
"No  Vorld.  If  Necessary."  It  appeared 
in  the  March  30  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Revi<  w  of  Literature.  Under  the  rule.  I 
have  obtained  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
print  ing  the  article  in  the  Record,  which 
is  $1J30. 


There  l)einK  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MO    WORLS.     IT     NECUSART 

(By  Elmer  Davis > 

"The  advent  of  the  atomic  bomb."  says 
Professor  Urey  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 
■  has  caused  endless  confusion  In  the  think- 
ing of  men  ■  The  book  (a  quickie)  in 
which  this  observation  occurs  '  is  itself  an 
instance:  less  in  its  content  than  in  the 
hiatus  between  the  content  and  the  ap- 
parent objective  of  Its  publication.  It  is 
strong  on  the  whereases,  but  notxxly  hiis 
coupled  them  up  with  the  be-lt-resolved. 
It  gives  a  detailed  and  persuasive  account 
of  the  perl's  of  the  atomic  bomb — the  most 
dangerous  situation  sa\9  Urey,  that  human- 
ity has  ever  faced.  But  when  humanity, 
overcome  by  conviction  of  sin.  asks.  "What 
shall  we  do  to  be  saved?"  the  answer  is  by 
no  means  so  clear. 

True,   the    epflos;  of    the    tKx  v  that 

It  states  the  problem,  not  the  .  but 

a  solution  is  implied  by  the  very  title,  and 
an  editor's  note  tells  us  that  all  the  authors 
are  united  in  desiring  "one  world  '  and  that 
all  of  them  urge  fair  and  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  proposals  herein  made  for 
achieving  it.  Unfortunately,  no  prc^posals 
are  made;  it  Is  taken  for  granted  that  a 
league  of  st.r  t  do.  that  we  n.  -» 

a  world  g'n  with  limited  ..  y 

but  ;  ml   in  Its  field  over  Individuals; 

In  ov  ds.  there  ought  to  be  one  world, 

and  a  particular  kind  of  one  world  But 
there  Is  virtually  no  examination,  of  the 
sort  that  you  might  expect  from  scientists 
used  to  dealing  with  practical  problems,  of 
the  possible  methods  of  reaching  this  ob- 
jective or  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  It 
Is  generally  recognized  that  one  of  the  com- 
pensations of  the  atomic  bomb  is  that  It  has 
set  large  numbers  of  scientists  to  thinking, 
for  the  first  time,  as  citizens;  but  political 
thinking  that  gets  anywhere  requires  cer- 
tain disciplines  of  Its  own.  which  few  scien- 
tists  yet   appear  to   have  mastered. 

When  the  authors  talk  as  experts  In  their 
own  field,  however,  they  are  convincing.  No 
wonder,  for  here  are  most  of  the  great  names 
of  nuclear  physics — Bohr.  Compton.  Einstein, 
Langmuir.  Oppenhelmer.  SzUard.  Urey.  Wig- 
ner.  and  half  a  dozen  others:  with  a  postscript 
ascribed  to  the  Federation  of  American 
(Atomic)  Scientists  collectively.  (Why  the 
parenthesis,  by  the  way.  In  the  title?  Are 
there  no  American  scientists  except  atomic 
■ctaBtlats^  That  Is  probably  not  what  was 
intoutod  but  that  Is  the  way  It  reads.)  Prom 
all  this  you  get  a  pretty  complete  account  of 
what  the  atomic  bomb  Is  and  does,  as  well  as 
some  gratifying  reassurance  about  what  It 
won't  do.  It  won't  says  Oppenhelmer.  break 
loose  and  destroy  the  earth,  nor  make  It  un- 
inhabitable: on  the  other  hand  several  writer* 
point  out  that  the  commercial  utility  of 
atomic  energy,  regarding  which  much  has 
been  said.  U  still  some  distance  In  the  future. 

Of  its  deadliness  In  war.  however,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Rldenour  pretty  con- 
clusively proves  that  there  is  no  effective  de- 
fense; and  General  Arnold.  Saul  turning  up 
among  the  prophets,  takes  a  dim  view  of  the 
poulblllttes  of  defense  by  counteroflenslve.  If 
the  enemy  hits  first.  All  that  hold*  back  the 
lay  reader  of  these  chapters  from  complete 
despair  is  the  occasional  suspicion  that  some 
of  the  writers  may  be  engaging  In  the  scien- 
tific pastime  of  extrajxjlatlng  the  trends. 
Some  of  them,  for  Instance,  seem  to  take  for 


•  One  World  or  None.  A  report  to  tha 
public  on  the  full  meaning  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  edited  by  Dexter  Masters  and  Kathe- 
rlne  Way.  By  17  Individual  authors,  and  the 
Federation  of  American  ( Atomic »  S:ientl8t* 
collectively.  New  York  Whittlesey  House,  the 
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granted  the  trans-Atlactlc  (or  transarctlc) 
rocket.  This  is  not  at  present  feasible:  but 
nobody  can  say  that  It  will  not  be  vlthtn  a 
few  years,  and  it  may  be  felt  that  tr  a  rrisls 
of  this  sort  a  few  years  more  or  less  make 
little  difference. 

The  suspicion  of  extrapolation  Is  perhaps 
strongest  m  connection  with  E  U  Condon's 
dtacuaslon  of  "the  new  technique  o:  private 
war"— the  br)mb  ^muggled  in.  took.ng  per- 
haps like  a  crated  piano,  perhaps  like  a  crated 
typewriter,  and  hi^lden  In  a  store  room 
till  It  IS  time  to  touch  it  off  Obviously  you 
cant  open  f  kage  and  every  suitcase  In 

the  United  .--  >  see  if  there  is  a  bomb  In 

It;  nor  dees  Condon  help  much  by  sa)  ing  ^hat 
while  the  s;«boteur  cannot  be  caught  the  fac- 
tory that  makes  his  bomb  needs  never  exist. 
This  Implies  a  large,  an  unconceal:  ble  fac- 
tory: but  the  talk  about  private  war.  as  well 
as  some  hints  In  other  articles,  suggi-sts  that 
manufacture  may  become  much  easier.  I  do 
not  know  whether  Condon  set  out  to  scare  us; 
If  so  he  scales  us  t(.K>  much,  for  It  all  his  Im- 
plications are  correct  there  Is  no  hope;  even 
through  all  governments  became  virtuous 
there  would  still  remain  wickrd  men.  and— 
pouf !   up   we  go. 

However.  th:s  Is  only  one  of  the  11  chapters 
which  set  forth  the  facts  atxiut  the  bomb 
and  Its  consequences,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
discussion  of  what  to  do  about  it.  Tie  com- 
mon characteristic  of  most  of  these  chapters 
is  a  terrifying  unawareness  of  politlcz.  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  things  done  in  a  field 
more  complex  than  nuclear  science  Ihe  out- 
standing exception  is  Langmuir;  end  Lang- 
muir Is  the  one  man.  In  this  section  of  the 
book,  who  talks  not  about  world  government 
but  at>out  agreement  between  .'^rvereign 
states,  specifically  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia;  he  is  the  one  man.  in  shcrt.  who 
realizes  that  Russia  Is  the  problem  Even  he 
seems  a  little  on  the  optimistic  side.  He 
would  find  a  basis  for  cooperation  In  matters 
of  (  to  wit:    'No  nation 

desi  :'    (maybe    the   Rus- 

sians dull  t  desire  it.  but  they  seem  to  be 
making  pretty  good  progress  with  it  in  a 
fit  of  absentmlndedness);  "each  des.res  se- 
curity, freedom  of  unemployment,  better  con- 
ditions for  labor"  (and  If  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  desires  the/^e  latter  blessings, 
many  of  Its  members  fall  to  make  themselves 
clear ) . 

Nevertheless  Langmulr's  program  seems 
sensible — International  agreement.  Interna- 
tional Inspection,  destruction  meanwhile  of 
all  atomic  bombs  and  of  all  large  plants  for 
making  their  materials.  (Small  plantj.  of  no 
military  value,  could  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
research.)  SutMtantlally  the  same  program 
Is  advocated  by  Ssllard.  In  the  first  of  the 
chapters  on  ^hat  to  do  about  It.  He  Is 
hopeful  of  what  can  be  done  through  Inspec- 
tion by  international  agreement  provided 
that  lUJs  possible  to  rule  out  secret  viola- 
tions— a  considerable  exception;  but  the 
most  effective  Inspectors,  he  thinks,  in  any 
country  would  be  native  scientists  and  engi- 
neers, not  Intrusive  foreigners.  Suppose  the 
United  States  and  Russia  (he.  too,  has  no 
Illusions  as  to  the  real  problem)  reciprocally 
agreed  to  make  no  atomic  bombs;  and  the 
President  called  on  all  American  scientists 
and  engineers  to  report  to  an  International 
agency  any  violations  of  the  agreement  dis- 
covered In  our  country.  Most  of  them,  he 
believes,  would  do  it. 

But  would  the  Russians  do  It?  SzUard  ad- 
mits he  doesn't  know  much  about  the  Rus- 
sUns.  but  he  believes  "dlflerences  between 
men  In  general  and  between  sclentUU  In 
particular  are  matters  of  degree."  so  the 
Russians  might  t>ehave  about  as  we  would. 
Well,  maybe;  but  one  need  not  be  a  mllltsr- 
Istto  want  better  assurance  than  that,  nor 
doas  SsUard  enhance  optimism  by  suggesting 
that  scientists  who  told  on  their  own  govern- 
ment might  be  compensated  by  an  asylum 
and  an  mcome  abroad.    However,  he  thinks 
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Inspection  might  work  well  enough  to  give 
us  a  breathing  spell,  in  which  we  might  be 
able  to  establish  a  world  community,  and  a 
real  world  government  with  police  powers — 
something  he  evidently  regards  as  imparsible 
St  this  stage. 

Einstein  Is  In  more  of  a  hurry;  he  says  we 
must  have  "a  supranational  organization 
supported  by  a  military  power  that  is  com- 
pletely under  Its  control."  and  that  this  can- 
not "wait  for  a  historical  development  to  take 
its  course  "  He  realizes  that  It  cannot  be 
done  Instantaneously:  he  would  start  with  a 
steadily  increasing  Interchange  of  personnel 
among  the  various  national  armies.  This  and 
8Ul>sequent  stcpf  he  acknowledges,  would  re- 
quire "the  utmost  sagacity  and  tolerance  " — 
which  Is  hardly  an  overstatement. 

Somebody  among  the  scl.'ntlsts  seems  to 
have  felt  that  specialists  stepping  outside 
their  field  had  better  enlist  help  among  the 
specialists  In  the  field  they  Invade,  so  they 
have  added  Waller  Llppmann  as  a  guest  artist 
"to  inquire  Into  the  prospects  of  solving  this 
problem,  given  our  present  knowledge  of 
politics,  government,  and  law,  "  It  cannot  be 
said  hat  he  contributes  much— perhaps  be- 
caiise  his  article,  though  containing  some 
reference  to  later  events,  appears  to  have 
tjeen  HTltien  several  months  ago.  at  a  time 
when  It  was  still  possible  to  speak  of  "the 
preeminence  of  American  military  power" 

Llppmann  thought  then  that  If  the  Amer- 
ican people  decided  to  make  the  formation  of 
the  world  sUte  the  principal  objective  of  their 
foreign  policy,  many  nations  would  Immedi- 
ately go  along  with  us:  and  more  and  more 
of  the  people  In  all  nations.  He  seems  less 
hopeful  new. 

Why  must  the  world  state  be  the  answer. 
anyway?  Because,  says  Llppmann.  collec- 
tive security — enforcement  by  nations  upon 
nations — doesn't  work;  nobody  was  ever  will- 
ing to  try  it  m  the  past,  and  the  veto  power 
In  the  Unllod  Nations  Charter  guarantees 
that  It  will  never  be  tried  In  future  against 
a  nation  big  enough  to  need  much  coercing. 
Fortunately,  however,  there  has  In  the  mean- 
time been  "a  revolutionary  development  In 
human  relations"— the  recognition  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  and  liability  for  offenses 
against  world  peace  and  International  law; 
UNO  Is  "the  constituent  association  of  a 
world  state  already  directed  to  establishing 
a  universal  order  In  which  law.  designed  to 
maintain  the  peace,  operates  upon  Individual 
persons."  For  proof,  he  cites  the  trials  of 
the  war  criminals  at  Nuremt>erg.  But  those 
men  are  citizens  of  an  outlaw  nation,  whose 
government  has  been  destroyed  and  whose 
territory  has  been  occupied.  To  suppose  that 
a  procedure  generally  accepted  In  their  case 
would  be  as  readily  accepted  against  Rus- 
sians. Frenchmen.  Englishmen.  Americans 
who  violated  the  regulations  of  an  Interna- 
tional security  organization  is  to  take  a 
hardly  discernible  trend  and  extrapolate  it 
clear  off  the  chart. 

Well,  what  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?  In 
Tlie  Saturday  Review  of  March  2  Mr.  Lewis 
Mumford  offers  a  sawdust  trail  for  us  to  hit. 
We  are  all  crazy,  he  says,  except  the  atomic 
scientists;  they  have  been  crazy  but  have 
got  over  it.  they  are  now  "the  awakened 
ones."  Thev  have  been  gagged  by  the  mad- 
men in  the  White  House,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  Pentagon,  the  Capitol;  but  if  they 
were  not  gagged  they  would  say.  "stop  mak- 
ing the  atomic  bomb — abandon  It  complete- 
ly'-'  All  right;  in  this  virtually  ungagged 
book,  they  have  said  it.  •  •  •  Further 
we  must  say  to  all  the  world  (It  Is  not  clear 
whether  this  Is  the  awakened  ones  talking 
or  Just  Mumford,  but  he  may  be  regarded  as 
awakened  for  purposes  of  argument). 
"Come  In  and  see  everything  we  have  got.  to 
be  sure  we  aren't  holding  out  on  you."  (We 
ask  no  reciprocal  prlvUeges.)  Then  let  the 
awakened  ones  be  ungagged.  and  one  of  them 
set  at  the  elbcw  cf  every  man  holding  high 
public  office;  to  whisper  In  his  ear.  as  olten 


as  may  be  necessary,  the  word  "humanity," 
the  words  "one  world" 

All  right  again:  in  this  book  the  awakened 
ones  not  merely  whisper  but  shout  the  word 
"humanity."  the  words  "one  world  or  none." 
But  If  you  ask  them..  How  do  we  get  one 
world?    What  are  the  JBtiacles  to  [getting  it? 
Who  luns  It  after  we  have  got  It?    Are  there 
anv  bugs  in  the  design  that  ought  to  be  Ironed 
out  before  we  put  it  into  quantity  produc- 
tion?    Why.  on   those  points  the  awakened 
ones  have  little  to  offer.    Yet.  thosi-  are  ques- 
tions that  must  tie  answered  befcre  we  can 
be  sure  that  the  world  state  Is  the  only  exit, 
or  even  the  best  exit,  from  our  prtKltcament. 
The  present  reviewer  professes  no  compe- 
tence to  answer  the  foregoing  quetitlons.  but 
he  may  at  least  set  up  a  few  guide  posts  that 
may  keep  better  men  from  going  oJ  the  path 
into  mudholes.    As  Marshal  Poch  used  to  say, 
"De  quoi  sagit-U?— What   -s  the  problem?" 
It  has  recently  been  fashionable  to  say  that 
there  are  two  problems.     First   is  the  mere 
existence  of  the  atomic  tximb.     Its  destruc- 
tive capacities  are  so  dreadful  that  the  only 
answer  is  to  abolish  war:  and  the  only  way  to 
abolish  war  (this  Is  quite  a  standing  broad 
Jump,  but  a  lot  of  my  friends  have  made  it) 
is  the  immediate  establishment  cf  a  world 
government — a  real  government,  with  teeth 
In   It.     The  second  problem,  transitory   but 
more  Immediately  urgent,  is  the  exclusive  (for 
the  moment)  possession  of  the  bomb  by  the 
United  States.    This  arouses  tear  i.nd  suspi- 
cion among  other  nations,  notably  the  Rus- 
sians; the  answer  Is  to  share  the  socret  with 
them — with  or  without  safeguards,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  your  confidence  in  human 
nature — pending  their  Joining  with  us  In  the 
establishment  of  the  world  Itate;   following 
which  we  shall  all  live  happily  ever  after. 

Some  observations  on  tlie  first  pclnt.  The 
atomic  l)omb  l,*^  not  the  most  dreadful  weapon 
that  may  be  employed  in  the  next  war.  nor 
the  one  in  whose  use  the  United  Stf  tes  would 
be  at  the  worst  disadvantage.  The  atomic 
bomb  can  wipe  out  a  middle-sized  city,  com- 
pressing into  a  single  Instant  the  horrors 
that  a  B-29  fire  raid  spreads  over  some  hours; 
but  for  the  next  city  you  must  use  another 
bomb,  and  to  paralyze  a  continental  nation 
you  would  need  quite  a  lot  of  them.  Biologi- 
cal warfare — bact-rial  warfare — knows  no 
such  limits,  in  either  time  or  space.  The 
Influenza  epidemic  of  1918-19  was  a  mild  ex- 
ample of  what  could  be  done  by  a  sufficiently 
active  agent;  and  such  agents  could  be  de- 
veloped by  any  nation  with  adequate  scien- 
tific and  technical  equipment,  if  It  thought 
they  might  be  useiul. 

They  could  not  be  used  by  any  European 
nation  in  a  European  war.  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  a  biological  weapon  used  on  the 
enemy   would   almost   certainly  infect  one's 
own  army,  and  presently  one's  home  popu- 
lation.    The  I  nited  States  could  not  use  It 
against  an  enemy  in  Europe  or  in  Asia:  for 
we  should  have  friends,  if  not  rllies.  in  those 
continents,  who  would  be  Involved  with  our 
enemies  in  a  common  catastrophe.     Biologi- 
cal warfare  is  really  effective  only  against  an 
island — a  blockaded  island,  from  which  the 
infection  could  hardly  spread.     And  in  the 
next  war  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  con- 
ceivably be  an  island.     Well,  enough  of  that. 
The  point  is  that  It  is  not  sufficient  to  con- 
trol the  atomic  homo.     What  you  have  got 
to  control   is  either  the  inclination  of  the 
capacity  to  use  it — that  is.  the  inclination 
or  the  capacity  to  make  war.  In  the  course  of 
which  a  nation  that  wanted  to  escape  de- 
struction   might   lise    the    atomic   bomb,    or 
biological  warfare,  or  any  other  weapon  that 
came  to  hand. 

Capt.  Liddell  Hart  has  lately  appealed  In 
Harper's  ♦^or  a  return  to  the  limited  war  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Such  a  return  would 
undoubtedly  ;:lve  us  a  safer  and  a  happier 
world.  But  eighteenth-century  wars  were 
limited  because  their  objectives  were  lim- 
ited: nobody  tut  kings  and  their  ministers 
really  cared  much  about  them.    When  there 


began  in  1792  a  war  in  which  a  people  was 
fighting  for  its  liberty  against  desperate  odds, 
the  limitations  began  to  dL^appear;  the 
French  did  what  they  had  to  do  in  order  to 
win.  and  so.  in  due  course,  did  everybody  else. 
War  between  individual  nations  now  seems  to 
have  become  an  anachronism;  the  one  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  Paraguay  In  the  thirties 
may  have  b^n  the  last.  Modern  wars  are 
fought  for  world  conquest  or  for  survival,  and 
it  is  futile  to  expect  either  an  aggressor  to 
neglect  anything  that  might  bring  him  vic- 
tory, or  his  victims  to  reject  any  weapon  that 
might  enable  them  to  survive. 

Most  of  the  discussion  of  the  atomic  i>omb 
seems  to  start  from  the  premise  that  atomic 
warfare  is  the  worst  thing  Imaginable  Well. 
it  is  bad  enough;  biological  warfare  would  be 
worse:  but  there  Is  something  that  is  worse 
than  either  The  French  can  tell  you  what 
it  Is:  or  the  Czechs,  or  the  Greeks,  or  the  Nor- 
wegians, or  the  Filipinos;  it  is  subjection  to 
an  alien  oppressor.  If  that  is  not  worse  than 
war — any  kind  of  war — then  our  ancestors 
who  fought  in  1776  were  wrong;  and  the 
blocd  of  the  martyrs — In  Warsaw  and  Rotter- 
dam and  Manila,  in  Lidice  and  Kalavryta. 
and  Oradcur — has  been  shed  In  vain.  If  the 
time  ever  comes  when  men  feel  that  liberty 
is  not  worth  fighting  for.  then  we  shall  have 
the  world  state:  and  It  will  pretty  closely 
approximate  Aldous  Huxley's  forecast. 

Well,  we  have  not  got  that  far  yet  and  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  need  ever  get  there: 
the  point  is  that  what  you  have  to  control  Is 
not  the  weapons,  but  the  men  who  might 
use  them  for  an  evil  purpose  Some  of  the 
scientists,  talking  about  the  readiness  with 
which  other  nations  can  acquire  the  atomic 
bomb  (and  evidently  wanting  not  to  seem 
to  l>e  looking  at  Russia ) .  point  out  that  even 
minor  indusLrial  nations  may  soon  be  able 
to  produce  it — Sweden,  for  Instance,  or  Ar- 
gentina.   Which  makes  the  point. 

If  the  Swedes  announced  tomorrow  that 
they  were  making  atomic  bomt>s,  I  doubt  If 
anybody  would  be  much  scared:  for  nobody 
supposes  ihat  the  Swedish  Goverrment  or 
the  nation  to  which  It  is  responsible  would 
use  them  for  any  aggressive  purpose.  If 
German  scienilsts  hid  ng  out  In  Peron's  Ar- 
gentina started  to  make  them,  that  would 
be  something  to  worry  about.  It  might  be 
remembered  that  the  Swedes.  250  years  ago. 
had  all  their  neighbors  scared;  all  they  had 
to  fight  with.  thtn.  was  pikes  and  muskets; 
but  it  was  what  they  did  with  the  pikes  and 
muskets  that  made  the  difference.  So  with 
the  atomic  bomb.  Is  all  the  world  shivering 
i'l  terror  at  the  fact  that  America  has  it? 
I  see  little  sign  of  such  panic  except  in  the 
American  lil)eral  press.  Foreigners  do  not 
B€sm  worried,  becatise  they  know  we  have 
no  aggressive  intentions:  indeed  their  ch;ef 
worry  about  An.erica  seems  to  be  whether 
we  have  any  intentions  at  all. 

You  cannot  intelligently  discuss  the  atomic 
bomb  except  against  the  background  cf  pres- 
ent political  realities;  and  the  biggest  of 
those  realities— the  biggest,  most  enigmatic, 
and  most  ominous — is  Russia.  The  scien- 
tists here  under  discussion  may  have  felt  that 
this  was  a  problem  outside  their  field;  Lang- 
muir and  SzUard,  who  did  touch  on  it.  con- 
tented -hemselves  with  the  perhaps  not  too 
confident  hope  that  the  Russians  are  men  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves.  But  other  per- 
sons, whose  good  intentions  are  beyond  ques- 
tion, seem  to  think  that  the  problem  of  Rus- 
sia depends  on  the  atomic  bomb  rather  than 
(as  it  seems  to  me)  quite  the  other  way 
about. 

By  keeping  the  secret  to  ourselves,  they 
tell  us,  instead  of  immediately  passing  it 
around,  we  have  poisoned  the  world  atmos- 
phere of  friendship  and  trust,  have  arotised 
Russian  fears  and  suspicions,  compelled  the 
Russians  to  take  measures  for  their  own 
seciirity. 

We  don't  seem  to  hear  that  very  often 
lately,  perhaps  because  the  people  who  U'ed 
to  tell  it  have  been  readuig  the  papci*.    For. 
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that  the  Russians  were  really  afraid 

t  use  this  dreadful  weapon  of  ours. 

of  policy  would  they  pursue?     If 

leaders  were   realists — and   no- 

ever  accused  them  cf  being  anything 

,-  might  t>e  expected  to  tie  as  friendly 

n  conciliatory  as  is  consistent  with 

t;  to  do  their  best  to  avoid  arous- 

clon  of  their  own  intentions,  to  try 

this  terrible  armed  colossus  that 

11   to  world   problems  was   to   be 

a  patient  attempt  at  understanding. 

of    which    they    have   gone    around 

at  everybody's  door  and  stepping  on 

8  toes.     If  a  man  from  Mars  were 

one  of  the  nations  had  Jtist  acquired 

ible    weapon,    and    were   asked    to 

1  rem  their  foreign  policies  which  one 

he  would  say  that  the  Russians  had 

we. 

nut  the  atomic  l>omb  which  has  over- 

tnternational    relations    in    these 

ths;    It   Is   the   menace — the   more 

ng  because  nobody  knows  how  much 

y  amounts  to— of  Russian  aggression. 

your  friend  of  mankind,  but   it   is 

rpsfilon.  it  is  only  the  search  for  se- 

v  against  »hom^    This  is  not 

.cad.  the  Wehrmacht  is  pulver- 

n  all  the  triple  continent  of  Eurasia- 

the  World  Island.  Mackinder  called 

is  no  force  that  could  stop  the  Rus- 

mv:  nor  is  any  likely  to  arise  in  our 

ti.-ciirity  against  us.  and  the  atomic 

But  the  Russians  know  geography: 

not  protect  themselves  against  us  in 

Azerbaijan.     What  they  are  doing 

ery  much   like  what  Peter  the  Great 

hertne  and  the  first  Nicholas  used  to 

h  no  pretense  that  they  were  looking 

ity  ajjHinst  the  atomic  bomb  or  any- 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECOUD 


hat^     Only  this,  that  the  Russians  do 
ave   like   people    to   whom   we  could 
:onhde  the  secret  of  the  bomb.    |Caybe 
htve  got  one  of  their  own.  or  are  on  the 
getting  it;  if  so.  we  c.in't  help  It.    But 
—and  apparently,  thank  God,  we  in- 
void    the   suicidal    folly   of   giving 
hat   we   have  until    there   have   l)een 
d    those   'effective,    reciprocal,   and 
ble  safeguards"  that  Truman.  Attlee. 
ckenzie  King   have  called   for.     The 
of  the  bomb  is  no  longer  what  it  will 
know  that — but  who  would  uae  It  for 
turposes;    a  political   problem,   calling 

ttical  solution, 
what  we  have  been  telling  you.  say 
triumphantly;  the  only  answer  is 
state      Anything  eise  means  bal- 
|X)wer.   an  atomic-urms  race,  ultl- 
tastrophe      •     •     •     Well,  we  have 
stlfBclently    explored    other    possibilities 
jure  of  that;   anyway,  what  does  the 
itate  mean?    It  coxild  mean  a  number 
but  one  thlnp  it  must  mean  if  it 
a  world  government  at  all — it  must 
armed  force  big  enough  to  lick  the 
forces  of  any  single  one.  or  any  prob- 
er tmblnatlon.  of   its  component  states, 
c^stodiet  ipsos  custixles?    No  doubt  that 
must,  and  perhaps  will,  be  answered 
y;  but  I  can  think  of  no  satisfactory 
against   the   background   of   present 
1    realities        lEly    CulberUon     talks 
on  this  point  than  anybody  else; 
plays  a  gcxxl  game  of  bridge,  so  nobody 
to  him.) 

argued  that  to  combine  the  nations 

world  into  a  federal  state,  with  plenty 

rule  for  its  component  units,  would 

an  effort  differing  only  in  degree,  not 

.  from  that  required  to  federate  the 

ori><lnal  States  of  this  Union.     But 

^tates.  whatever  their  differences  had 

language  for   all   public  affairs. 

some  of  the  inhabitanu  spoke  Dutch 

at  home:  more  Important,  they 

dommon  background  of  English  politl- 

.  political  traditions,  and  po- 

thlnklng.      The  planet  as  a  whole  Is 

v^at  more  complex.      Conceivably,  by 
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a  good  deal  of  wrenching  and  twisting,  we 
might  federate  everybody  but  Russia  and  its 
satellites;  but  a  world  state  that  left  out 
the  Russian  bloc  would  mean  two  world 
states,  and  a  rivalry  whose  probable  outcome 
anyone  can  predict. 

Why  not  Russia?  Not  because  of  Its  eco- 
nomic system;  I  should  think  there  would 
be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  adjusting  that 
to  the  various  economic  systems  of  other 
states.  It  Ls  the  Russian  political  system 
that  is  the  obstacle — the  totalitarian  police 
state,  with  few  civic  liberties  and  no  popu- 
lar controls:  with  a  blank  curtain  that  not 
only  cuts  off  the  rest  of  the  world  from  more 
than  the  scantiest  knowledge  of  what  goes 
on  in  Russia,  but  imuch  mure  serious  i  keeps 
the  Russian  people  from  hndint^  out  what  is 
going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  as 
thel;  government  chooses  to  tell  them;  a 
monolithic  state,  all  of  whose  resources  can 
be  mobilized  and  directed  toward  whatever 
end  may  be  determined  by  the  small  group 
of  resolute  and  secretive  men  who  run  the 
country.  If  Pennsylvania,  say.  had  been 
such  a  State  in  1787.  and  If  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  under  somewhat  similar  systems, 
always  voted  the  way  Pennsylvania  told  them 
to.  our  Federal  Government  could  never  have 
got  started 

It  would  be  hard  to  fit  such  a  state  into 
a  world  federation,  even  if  the  objectives  of 
its  leaders  were  clear  Unfortunately  they 
are  not;  all  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that  Ruks.a 
at  present  seems  to  be  what  is  called  a" 
dynamic  state  Germany  was  dynamic 
under  Hitler,  the  United  States  was  dynamic 
under  James  K.  Polk,  and  neither  was  a 
comfortable  neighbor.  ( No.  never  mind  that 
beam  that  once  protruded  from  our  t  wn 
eye.  we  are  trying  to  solve  a  problem  of  1946. 
not  of  18:6;  and  it  doesn't  help  much  to  say 
that  maybe  In  another  hundred  years  the 
Russians,  too.  will  have  settled  down  ) 

And  one  thin^  more,  the  last  and  worse — 
this  monolithic  nation  Is  also  the  home  tf- 
flce  of  a  world  religion,  with  adherents  in 
almost  every  component  state  of  the  federa- 
tion. Look  at  the  behavior  of  the  Com- 
munist minorities  in  the  united  fronts  of 
the  eastern  European  states;  or  ask  any 
American  labor-union  official  how  much 
trouble  even  a  few  Communists  can  make 
for  him.  They  would  use  the  same  tactics, 
make  the  same  kind  of  trouble,  in  a  world 
state  No.  I  do  not  think  that  communism 
must  win  in  any  contest  with  democracy; 
not  at  all.  What  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  there 
would  be  no  contest:  that  the  democrats, 
convinced  that,  whatever  our  minor  d.ffer- 
ences.  we  were  all  working  for  the  same  ends, 
would  trtjst  their  afsociates  to  feel  the  same 
way  and  would  go  on  about  their  business 
while  the  Communists,  with  the  zeal  c<f  true 
believers,  would  go  on  working  all  the  time 
to  insure  tlt«  Irtimiph  of  their  faith.  Just 
that  has  happened  over  and  over  again  in 
labor  unions:  it  could  happen  in  a  world 
union,  tcx). 

No  world  state  like  that,  thank  you:  the 
alternative  may  be  perilous,  but  at  least, 
choosing  the  alternative,  W3  know  enough  to 
be  on  our  guard  A  year  or  so  ago  most  of  us 
supposed  that  Russian  objectives.  In  the 
main,  were  the  same  as  ours:  and  extensive 
concessions  were  made  to  them  on  that  hy- 
pothesis. It  now  seems  to  have  been  mis- 
taken; we  do  not  want  another  disillusion- 
ment, on  a  grander  scale,  which  might  come 
too  late.  Possibly  the  Russians  want  the 
same  things  we  want,  but  let  us  wait  for  a 
little  more  evidence.  Time  la  short,  say  the 
atomic  scientists,  and  survival  is  at  stake. 
Well,  survival  Is  at  stake  lx)th  ways;  another 
war  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  all  con- 
cerned— especially  for  the  losers  But  the 
wrong  kind  of  world  state  would  be  a  catas- 
trophe for  the  winners,  as  well  as  the  losers. 

Mr  Norman  Cousins,  in  a  striking  figure, 
has  compared  our  present  plight  to  that  of  a 
man  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  canyon.  10 
feet  wide  but  abysmally  deep,  with  a  forest 


fire  coming  up  behind  him  and  safety  on  the 
other  side  He  has  never  jumped  10  feet  In 
his  life,  he  doesn't  know  whether  hp  can  do  it 
now:  but  he  had  better  do  it.  r.nd  do  it 
quickly.  •  •  •  But  suppose,  when  the 
smoke  blows  aside  so  that  he  can  see  mure 
clearlly — and  we  can  see  somewhat  more 
clearly  now  than  when  Mr  Cousins  wrote 
that  last  fall— he  perceives  that  the  canyon 
is  not  10  feet  wide  but  40.  It  might  then 
make  sense,  so  long  as  the  forest  fire  is  not 
acttially  licking  rt  the  seat  ol  his  pants,  to 
see  If  there  isn't  some  other  way  out  before 
he  tries  that  standing  broad  Jump 

I  cannot  see  the  way  out  yet;  but  I  am 
willing  to  go  on  looking  awhile  before  we 
try  to  Jump  40  feet.  One  world  or  none,  say 
the  atomic  scientists  Has  it  occurred  to 
them  that  If  their  one  world  turned  out  to 
be  totalitarian  and  ot>scu rant  1st,  we  might 
better  have  no  world  at  all? 


Farmers — Man  Against  Hunger 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAt-{KS 

or 

HON.  BOURXE  B.  HICKENLOOPER 

OF   K.WA 

IN  THE  SEN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  3T.^TES 

Friday.  April  26  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  Manh  5'.  1946 

Mr  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimou.-'  con.stnt  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appenc'ix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  Farmers — Man  Against  Hun- 
ger." fiom  Time  maeazine  for  April  29, 
1946 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FAaams — Man  Agmnst  Hunger 

Where  was  the  food  for  the  hungry  world 
coming  from?  Most  of  it  would  come  from 
the  United  States  heartland,  the  valley 
of  the  2.000-mlle-Iong  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tremendous  tributaries,  the  Ml=Jouri.  the 
Ohio,  the  Arkansas,  the  Red  River  of  the 
North,  the  Red  River  of  the  South. 

ThU  was  I  he  main  battleground  of  United 
States  food  production — enormous  plains 
stretching  without  a  relieving  ripp.'e  beyond 
vision:  rolling  prairies,  like  the  heaving  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  congealed  to  earth;  vast 
uplands  lifting  slowly  with  no  barrier  but  a 
barbed-wire  fence  to  the  terminal  barrier  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  In  good  years,  this 
vast  food  factory  poured  cut  some  800.000.000 
bushels  of  wheat,  some  2.800.000.000  bushels 
of  corn,  1.200.000 .000  bU'-hels  of  oats.  63.000.- 
000  hi.2s.  33.000.000  beef  cattle.  36.000,000 
sheep.  82.000.000  pounds  of  milk.  3.200.000,000 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

This  week,  as  It  would  be  for  months  to 
come,  the  mind  of  the  world  was  on  wheat — 
bread  for  the  hungry,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Yangtze.  But  m  the  great  United  States  food 
factory  corn-and-hog  farmers  did  not  change 
ovep- their  fields  to  wheat  production,  nor  d.d 
cattlemen  pkw  up  their  rich  pastures  Each 
In  his  individualistic  way  was  tooled  for  his 
specialty  and  subject  only  to  the  weather 
and  the  vagaries  of  a  controlled  economy. 
Bach  knew  that  If  he  did  his  part,  and  if  the 
other  farmers  of  the  world  could  once  again 
do  theirs,  the  world  would  be  properly  fed 
once  more— and  that  it  would  take  much 
more  than  wheat  to  feed  It  properly. 

MAN    ACAIMST    THX    tKT 

Against  the  vast  arable  United  States  earth 
and  the  vaster  sky  over  It,  one  man  might 
stand  as  an  epitome  of  the  task  and  the 
hopes  which  the  hungry  world  has  placed 
upon  some  6,000.000  United  States  farmera, 
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the  great  mass  of  whom,  like  him,  live  be- 
tween the  Rocky  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains.  He  U  Gustav  Theodore  Kuester 
(rhymes  with  Easter),  58. 

Giis  Kuester  is  a  corn,  oats  and  hog  farm- 
er, and  has  been  for  42  years.  These  days, 
while  the  battle  for  food  thunders  loudest  on 
the  wheat  sector,  he  fights  on  his  own  posi- 
tion m  the  line,  confident  In  his  farmers 
knowledge  that  the  battle  must  be  fought 
on  many  fields,  with  many  crops.  The  field 
that  Gus  Kuester  and  his  slight,  tough- 
fibred  son  Dale,  28.  hold  against  hunger,  Is 
240  acres  of  fat,  black  Iowa  earth.  Their 
citadels  are  two  farmhouses  and  their  out- 
works—barns, farrowing  sheds,  chicken 
houses  and  consumptively  coughing  wind- 
mills. 

Dale's  house,  on  the  back  80.  is  a  prosperous 
middle-western  farm  home  with  all  possible 
conveniences.  Guss  house,  like  a  thousand 
Cass  County  farmhouses,  is  a  seven-room 
frame  structure  weathered  to  a  faded  ocher 
with  trim  the  color  of  last  year's  canned 
peaa.  (Like  thousands  of  Iowa  farmers,  the 
Kuesters  are  patiently  waiting  for  supplies 
to  repaint  the  house  and  to  put  In  a  bath- 
room.) A  mile  away  the  world  got  by  on 
busy  Highway  U.  S.  71  (Canadian  border  to 
Baton  Rouge) .  That  mile  is  a  dirt  road  which 
spring  thaws  or  rains  soften  to  a  greasy 
gumbo,  navigable  only  by  Dale  Kuesters 
-mudwhopee."  a  1929  Ford  roadster  that  he 
has  cut  down  Into  a  pick-up  truck. 

To  sidewalk  farmers,  who  suppose  that  a 
ridgeltr.g  Is  the  peak  in  a  barn  roof  and  a 
freemartin  a  species  of  swallow.'  some  of 
Ous's  outbuildings  and  his  hog  runs  might 
well  give  the  Jimjams.  But  Gus  and  Dale 
Kuester  are  among  the  best  and  most  pros- 
perous of  Ca.s  County  farmers.  Guss  home- 
ly barns  and  sheds  are  decisive  outworks  in 
the  battle  for  food. 

Last  week,  at  Gus  Kuester's,  that  battle 
was  In  full  swing  and  Its  center  was  the  far- 
rowing shed.  For  food  comes  off  Gus  Kues- 
ter's farm  on  four  trotters  and  squealing 
like  a  buzz  saw.  Poland  China  and  spotted 
Poland  China  hogs  are  the  crop  to  which  his 
whole  farm  economy  Is  geared.  The  acres  of 
corn,  the  acres  of  oats,  the  acres  of  hay  exist 
chiefly  to  cram  the  maws  of  pigs  and  finish 
about  280  hogs  a  year  as  efficiently  (that  is, 
as  quickly  and  cheaply)  as  possible  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  marketing  and  the  OFA. 

Every  winter  the  Kuesters  carry  over  as 
breeders  about  40  of  the  likeliest  looking  gilts 
(young  females)  and  sows.  Some  are  at 
Dale's. ^-more  than  half  at  Guss.  Ih  early 
April,  at  evening  feeding,  the  Kuesters  begm 
to  sidle  up  to  these  elite  pigs  and  delicately 
strip  their  swelling  teats.  If  a  drop  of  miik 
shews,  the  sow  will  probably  farrow  during 
the  night.  So  she  U  rushed  Into  the  farrow- 
ing barn,  which,  Jauntily  topped  by  a  weather 
Tane  in  the  form  of  a  pig,  has  pens  for  16 
expectant  gilts  and  sows. 

matehnitt  ward 
There  begin  long  sleepless  nights  during 
which  Gus  Kuester  may  pace  the  center  aisle 
of  the  farrowing  barn  like  an  expectant 
father.  Often  he  beds  down  wakefully  In  an 
unoccupied  farrowing  pen  Most  pig  births 
are  normal,  but  sometimes  a  little  pig  needs 
to  be  helped  into  the  hungry  world.  Some- 
times one  is  born  In  a  covering  caul  which 
has  to  be  ripped  off  by  a  profit-motivated 
finger.  Sometimes  the  heaving,  grunting 
sows,  from  weakness,  clumsiness,  or  distress 
lie  or  roll  on  their  farrow.  Sometimes  they 
try  to  eat  them  Sweeter  to  a  pig  farmer's 
ear  than  the  ethereal  fluting  of  the  prairie 
lark  is  a  sow's  "pumping,"  the  regular  ugh, 
ugh  ugh,  which  means  that  the  litter  has 
discovered  how  to  suckle  and  that  the  sow. 
heaving    over    with    a    sigh    to    expose    her 

■  A  ridgeling  la  -  cryptorchid  or  a  half-cas- 
trated   animal;    a   freemartin   Is   a   sexually 


imperfect  heifer 
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batteries  of  teats,  has  taken  on  the  thank- 
less task.  In  a  fortnight  the  pig  F>opulatlon 
on  the  Kuester  farm  may  bounce  from  about 
40  to  something  like  320. 

The  ardors  and  hazards  of  pig  farming  do 
not  end  in  the  maternity  ward  in  April.  At 
first  sows  and  piglets  have  to  be  hand-fed 
with  ground  feed  (chop)  prepared  according 
to  a  dietary  formula  as  carefully  worked  out 
as  a  human  baby's.  At  present,  when  the 
protein  ingredients  (chiefly  soy  and  linseed 
meal)  are  often  practically  impossible  to  get, 
pig  feeding  is  not  only  an  endless  labor  but 
a  perpetual  headache. 

It  is  also  an  art  and  a  mystery.  The  art 
consists  chiefly  in  knowing  what  to  do  and 
how  much:  the  myctery,  in  knowing  when. 
That  knowledge,  largely  Intuitive,  can  be 
acquired  only  by  a  liletlme  of  handling 
animals.  But  Gus  Kuester  claims,  and  few 
pig  farmers  would  deny,  that  a  pig's  future 
depends  chiefly  on  how  he  is  brought  up  in 
the  first  months. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  FIELDS 

This  Is  the  battle  of  the  pig  barns.  The 
battle  of  the  fields  begins  earlier,  lasts  longer. 
Is  muscularly  tougher.  If  it  is  lost  the  battle 
of  the  pigs  cannot  be  won. 

The  first  crop  in  is  oats.  Oats  cannot 
tolerate  hot  weather.  As  fast  as  the  ground 
dries  in  March  It  must  be  plowed— usually 
In  a  race  between  rains.  Up  at  4  or  half-past. 
Dale  Kuester  turns  on  the  lights  of  »ils  Mas- 
sey-Harrts  "101"  senior  tractor,  rockets  out 
to  the  gang  plow,  and  buzzes  off  for  a  working 
day  that  often  ends,  as  it  began,  in  darkness. 
Last  March,  Dale  Kuester  plowed  20  acres  of 
oat  land  In  18  hours — something  like  making 
a  500-mile  automobile  trip  In  10  hours.  By 
the  second  week  in  April  the  Kuesters'  47 
acres  of  oats  were  green  and  blowing,  an  inch 
or  so  high.  In  a  wind  that  made  peopie  pile 
on  Jackets. 

After  the  oats  are  In  there  is  time  out  for 
the  farrowing.  Then  it  Is  high  time  to  plow 
for  corn.  On  the  Kuester  farm  every  kernel 
of  corn  is  used  for  feed.  Of  the  thousands 
of  bushels  he  has  grown  over  the  years,  Gus 
claims  that  he  has  marketed  not  more  than 
150  bushels.  He  has  sometimes  had  to  buy 
more  corn. 

Corn  is  planted  (with  a  horse-drawn 
planter)  about  the  second  week  in  May.  As 
soon  as  the  green  spikes  pierce  the  black 
soil,  it  is  cultivated  with  a  rotary  hoe.  Dale 
Kuester  claims  that,  when  in  form,  he  can 
hoe  80  acres  between  sunup  and  sundown. 
After  three  hoeings,  there  are  two  more 
complete  cultivations  with  regular  corn  cul- 
tivators. 

After  corn-cultivating  comes  hay  harvest 
and  oat  harvest  (oats  are  threshed).  Corn 
harvest  begins  in  October  with  a  mechanical 
picker  owned  in  common  by  Dale  and  two 
of  Guss  brothers.  The  Kuesters  heave  the 
corn  from  the  first  ripe  field  into  Gus's 
barnlike  crib,  the  next  field  into  Dale's,  and 
turn  and  turn  about  until  the  Job  is  done. 
It  is  usually  done  In  time  for  the  strenuous 
work  of  loading  the  first  finished  pigs  for 
market. 

Meanwhile,  365  days  a  year,  twice  a  day, 
morning  and  night,  the  Kuesters  put  in  an 
hour  or  two  doing  chores — feeding  the  hogs, 
feeding,  watering,  and  bedding  the  horses, 
feeding  and  watering  the  twenty-odd  beef 
cattle,  feeding,  watering,  bedding,  and  milk- 
ing the  three  cows.  The  farm  day  is  not 
done  until  Gus  ties  back  the  vane  of  the 
windmill,  pulls  off  his  overshoes,  and  sets 
them  neatly  In  a  little  casement  near  the 
back  steps,  washes  (after  pvimplng  water  In 
a  basin  at  the  kitchen  sink),  and  sits  down 
at  the  kitchen  table  to  one  of  his  wife's 
suppers — a  county  byword  for  good  cooking. 
The  Gus  Kuesters  have  a  small  fiock  of 
chickens  which  are  part  of  Mrs.  Kuester's 
Job.  The  Dale  Kuesters  are  raising  several 
hundred  chicks  (an  Australorp-Leghorn 
cross).  Dale's  wife.  Ilene,  a  pretty,  lively 
farm  girl,  who  Is  as  up-to-the-minute  as  If 


she  had  Just  stepped  off  Michigan  Avenue, 
"has  a  hand  with  chickens."  often  has  a  box 
of  underprivileged  "peeps"  warming  over  the 
register  Ir.  her  parlor. 

Sometimes,  between  the  great  actions  in 
the  yearly  battle  for  food,  Gus  vUl  putter 
about  his  fruit  trees.  He  likes  to  look  off  east 
toward  the  Evangelical  Church,  where,  as  a 
boy,  during  the  Interminable  sermons,  he 
traded  Jackknives  behind  the  pews,  and 
where  rain.  snow,  or  shine,  the  Kuesters  still 
worship  every  Sunday.  He  likes  to  see  the 
pine-  and  cedar-sheltered  church  graveyard, 
a  tranquil  reminder  that  the  life  which  the 
earth  gives  must  in  the  end  return  to  the 
earth.  There  two  generations  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  family  are  buried. 

THE  RECORD  OF  THE  LINX 

At  such  times.  Gus,  if  he  has  a  listener, 
will  discuss  in  a  low.  soft-spoken,  drawling 
voice  and  with  a  sudden  illuminating  smile 
and  chuckle  when  he  makes  a  good  point, 
the  things  that  interest  him.  They  are  his 
family,  farming,  politics  (as  with  many  farm- 
ers, his  second  love),  the  evils  of  drinking, 
the  record  of  his  line. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  American  Civil 
War,  Christopher  Kuester  and  his  family 
fled  to  the  United  States  from  the  hardship 
and  ever-menacing  hunger  of  peasant  life  in 
Germany.  The  year  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  broke  out  (1870),  they  reached  Cass 
County,  where  a  heavy  German  population 
had  begun  to  put  down  American  roots. 

With  three  horses,  a  14-lnch  plow,  an 
Ingrained  fear  of  debt,  and  an  Ingrained 
faith  In  God.  old  Christopher's  son  Charles 
began  to  break  the  tough  prairie  sod  for 
his  well-to-do  neighbors.  In  time  he  b?- 
came  such  an  artist  with  the  plow  that 
he  earned  as  much  as  $1  an  acre.  When  not 
plowing.  Charles  Kuester  worked  out  for 
$15  a  month  in  summer,  for  his  board  and 
keep  In  the  stiff  Iowa  winters.  Before  he 
had  saved  enough  to  buy  land,  he  married. 
By  the  time  Gus,  his  seventh  child,  was  born 
(1883),  Charles  and  his  wife  owned  80  acres 
and  were  adding  every  year  to  their  holdings. 
'  The  Kuesters  were  becoming,  like  their  land, 
American.  Gus  was  the  first  child  to  learn 
English  first,  German  (which  he  seldom 
speaks)  second.  From  his  father,  whom  he 
worshipped,  Gus  learned  his  basic  view  of 
life:  "He  taught  us  to  be  thrifty,  to  believe 
In  God,  and  not  to  shoot  our  mouths  off 
unless  we  had  something  to  say." 

BOY    AND    MAN 

Farming  began  for  Gus  Kuester  when  he 
was  8.  At  11  he  was  doing  a  man's  Job  day 
In  and  day  out  with  the  threshing  gang. 
School  (he  attended  only  the  winter  terms) 
ended  for  Gus  with  the  eighth  grade  when 
his  father  died  (1904).  Gus,  then  16,  man- 
aged and  farmed  400  acres  for  his  mother 

At  27  Gus  asked  Elda  Weaver  to  marry  him. 
Like  the  Kuesters.  the  Weavers  were  of  Ger- 
man stock.  Says  Elda's  mother  who,  though 
eightyish,  is  still  rugged,  still  speaks  with  a 
German  accent:  "God  guided  every  step  of 
our  way  to  this  blessed  country." 

Gus  and  Elda  bought  the  old  Weaver  home- 
stead, which  had  passed  out  of  the  family. 
The  early  years  were  hard,  but  the  Kuesters 
pulled  through,  says  Gus.  "by  chickens,  hogs, 
and  going  without."  They  pulled  through 
also  thanks  to  the  patient  devotion  of  Elda 
Kuester.  Over  the  years  hogs  paid  the  mort- 
gage— today  the  land  is  worth  $225  an  acre — 
and  the  Kuesters  received  the  final  patent  of 
ownership;  the  neighbors  began  to  call  the 
old  Weaver  place  the  Kuester  farm.  There 
were  born  Da.e  and  a  pretty  daughter.  Shirley, 
now  19,  who  sometimes  acts  as  her  father's 
official  secretary,  now  lives  and  works  In 
Atlantic,  12  miles  rway,  as  an  operator  for 
the  telephone  company. 

Gus  achieved  the  greatest  success  a  farmer 
can  have,  he  kept  his  son  on  the  farm.  He 
did  It  by  letting  Dale  earn  hU  own  monej 
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from  boyhood  on.  A  few  years  ago  Ous  cut 
Dal*  n  on  the  hofa.  Nov  tb«y  are  In  part- 
narat  ip.  50-50  on  ooata  and  profits.  When 
Dale  narrled  Qua  sold  him  the  back  80  and 
the  touae  on  It.  This  year  Dale  wUl  finish 
paylQ  {  his  father  the  mortgage. 

THX  LtCISLATOa 

932  the  neighbors  claimed  Ous  Kuester 
Ous  Is  a  politician  s  dream      He 
)lg — 6  feet  4  Inches — Lmpresslve.  grey- 
man,  stooped  with  outdoor  labor  and 
with    outdoor   strength.     He    feels 
at  ease  In  overalls  but  looks  Just  as 
at  home  In  city  clothes.     Integrity  and 
art  written  In  the  character  lines  of 
He  Is  deeply  religious.    He  do«s  not 
but.  no  prude,   he  does  not    hesitate 
other    men's    oaths.     His    fiercest 
t,    uttered    with    terrifying    inflection 
people  who  drink  too  much.  Is:     Dirty 

Ous  has  never  tasted  liquor 

.  a  Republican,  was  first  asked  to  run 

e  legislature  against  a  Democrat  named 

y    Malone.     Ous    was    horrified.     Says 

Charley  was  a  good  friend  of  mine.    As 

I  could  see    h"  was  doing  a  good  job  ** 

years   later   he   ran.   was   elected    has 

100  days  a  year  in  the  Iowa  Legisla- 

rver  since.     Part  of   that   time   he   has 

chairman    of   the   powerful   appropria- 

committee  and  has  b<^n  a  member  of 

Itiees  at  one*-. 

year    Republicans    wanted    to    elect 

A:«aker  of  the  house      Ous  refused      He 

leen    loudly'  mentioned    for    governor. 

widely  believed  to  be  absolutely  lobby- 

tresBure-proof.     One   powerful    lobbyist 

confident  that  a  bill  he  wanted  would 

he  hotise  that  he  showed  up  for  the 

ictlon.     Just  before  the  vote.  Ous  un- 

hls   6   feet   4    and    drawled    Into   the 

one:   'Beys,   this   ain't  such   a   good 

The    lobbyist    walked    out,    wringing 

The  bill  was  voted  down. 


KtMster 


nn.iGRTTNn)  rkfttbitcan 
is  an  enlightened  Republican.     In 
le  voted  for  Fniuklm  Roosevelt.  In  pro- 
I  gainst    the   Republican   farm   program 
of  one      He   is  afraid  of  a   runaway 
.  and  his  most  outspoken  beef  against 
the  inability  of  the  Washington  plan- 
understand  some  of  the  difficulties 
He  Is  friendly  to  labor      But  he 
Implacable  foe  of  promiscuous  sper.d- 
public  funds      Ous  wants  the  State's 
s  run  a.<!  efficiently  as  he  runs  his  farm, 
legislators     start     throwing     money 
.  he  unfailingly  gets  up  and  drawls: 
X  the  taxpayers  at  the  crossroads  to 
!^at  the  State'.s  fiscal  affairs  are  being 

In  an  unsound  condition." 
is  well  aware  of  the   basic  issues  In 
today  and  thinks  long  and  dogged- 
only  a  farmer  can.  about  them      He 
that  one  of  them   Is  food.     But   he 
his  land,  he  knows  his  kind  of  people. 
Kuester:    "I  know  that  a  lot    of 
counting  OD  the  American  farmer, 
think   folks  got  nawthin'   to  worry 
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Addreis  by  John  S.  Knieht  on  Occasion 
of  lis  Acceptance  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Gup  Award 


fXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT 

or  OHIO 
IN  THfc  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fridlpy.  April  26  (lefmlatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  tTAPT.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered recently  before  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  by  Mr.  John  S.  Knight,  publisher 
of  the  Knight  newspapers  and  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

I  have  an  estimate  of  $180  as  the  cost 
of  printing  a  speech  which  I  ask  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  )ye\nz  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  feel  deeply  honored  In  accepting  the  Poor 
Richard  Club  award  for  "distinctive  achieve- 
ment In  journalism."  Undeserved  as  the 
honor  may  be.  It  represents  a  tangible  recog- 
nition on  your  part  of  the  notable  accom- 
plishments of  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  In  advancing  the  cause  of  world 
freedom  of  Information 

I  Will  not  dwell  at  length  upon  freedom 
of  the  press  In  this  country  because  it  is 
universally  recognized  that  here  In  America 
we  have  absolute  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
the  degree  to  which  that  freedom  Is  exercised 
rests  entirely  upon  the  ability  and  coxirage 
of  individual  editors  and  publishers. 

The  charge  is  often  hurled  by  professional 
critics  of  the  press  that  we  are  subservient 
to  large  advertisers,  financial  Interests,  and 
organized  pressure  groups  Granting  that  a 
few  timorous  newspaper  publishers  have  been 
known  to  bend  the  knee  to  these  infiuences 
for  a  temporary  reward  in  either  circulation 
or  advertising,  the  life  of  such  newspaper 
properties  is  a  short  one  at  best 

inttnuitely  they  shrivel  up  and  disappear 
for  the  very  same  reasons  that  the  people 
eventually  reject  dishonest  men  in  public 
life  and  refuse  to  trade  with  merchants  who 
sell  shoddy  wares  packaged  In  attractive 
lat>els. 

The  press  of  America  today  has  as  much 
freedom  as  It  cares  to  exercise.  Fortunately. 
It  is  in  the  main  employing  that  freedom 
for  th°  fullest  discussion  of  public  issues, 
for  social  advancemer.t.  for  Informative  jour- 
nalism, and  vigorous,  hard-hitting  commen- 
taries. 

No  newspaper  can  ever  be  any  greater  than 
the  stature  of  the  man  who  Is  responsible 
for  Its  publication.  When  it  is  pointed  out 
that  some  editors  and  publishers  are  mental 
pygmies,  the  same  charge  can  l)e  leveled 
against  their  ci.ntempoiaries  in  politics,  re- 
ligion, the  social  sciences,  radio,  education, 
business,  and  inductry 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  America, 
the  freedom  of  expression  Is  theirs  to  exercise. 
If  our  constitutionally  granted  prlvi;et;e  Is 
abused  or  refiued  by  a  few.  we  muti  re- 
member that  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours, 
liidividuals  are  human  and  the  millennium 
has  yet  to  be  achieved 

Turning  to  the  world  scene.  It  seems  almost 
elemental  to  state  that  universal  freedom 
o'  expression  is  essenti.-il  to  world  peace  I 
first  sensed  this  need  while  serving  in  Lon- 
don as  director  of  censorship  It  was  there 
that  I  witnessed  the  diabolical  efficiency  with 
which  Propaganda  Minister  Ooebbels  was 
able  to  Influence  and  direct  the  course  of 
Oerman  thought.  Under  Hitler,  no  German 
newspaper  or  press  service  was  permitted  to 
print  anything  to  which  the  government 
took  exception.  In  fact,  newspaper  editors 
were  told  In  advance  wliat  their  comment 
should  be.  The  few  who  ramoimrated  found 
thOTMilves  dispowessed  of  tbelr  properties 
and  invited  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  days,  if 
they  survived,  enjoying  the  dubious  dellghu 
of  a  concentration  camp. 

In  a  lesaer  way.  the  people  of  England  had 
no  true  idea  of  the  policies  twlng  formulated 
for  them  at  No.  10  Downing  Street.  Military 
aeciunty  dictated  that  the  preaa  conform  to  a 
Toluntary  OMMonhip  code,  but  the  penalties 
for  t»-eakinf  th*  code  were  so  severe  aa  to 
Include  impriaonment  and  even  death  for 
treasonable   violations. 


The  United  States  voluntary  code  of  cen- 
sorship contained  no  such  teeth  and  all 
American  newspapers  Joined  together  in 
withholding  military  information  which.  If 
puMtabed,  might  jeopardise  the  lives  of  our 
men  and  women  In  the  armed  forces. 

At  no  time  during  the  war  did  our  Gov- 
ernment ever  attempt  to  restrict  editorial 
opinion  that  was  critical  of  the  Government 
or  the  over-all  direction  and  strategy  of  the 
war. 

American  newspapers  have  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  their  war  records  and  it  Is  a  trib- 
ute to  to  our  form  of  government  that  free- 
dom of  expression  was  never  curbed  during 
those  terribly  critical  days. 

In  the  fall  of  1943,  In  Manchester.  England. 
I  advocated  the  right  of  press  associations  to 
gather  honeft  news  In  the  liberated  and  re- 
constructed nations  of  Europe  I  went  fur- 
ther and  recommended  that  the  freedom  of 
the  press  should  be  Incorporated  in  the  peace 
treaties  so  that  newspaper  correspondents 
would  be  guaranteed  the  right  to  send  un- 
censored  dispatches  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

To  my  surprise,  the  Manchester  statement 
attracted  widespread  attention  which  indi- 
cated that  a  great  many  other  people  had 
been   thinking   along   the   same   line. 

But.  as  is  the  case  with  all  desirable  ob- 
jectives, they  simply  cannot  be  attained  by 
merely  talking  about  them  Upon  my  return 
to  America  In  the  sprjng  of  1944,  I  set  out 
to  see  If  seme  very  real  progress  could  not  be 
made 

The  first  feeble  steps  were  taken  In  June 
1944  when  the  directors  ol  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Newspaper  Editors  adopted  resolu- 
tions urging  both  major  political  parties  to 
adopt  planks  calling  for  world  freedom  of 
Information  and  unrestricted  communica- 
tions for  news  throughout  the  world 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  through  the  efforts 
of  the  society,  members  of  which  appeared  be- 
fore the  resolutions  committee  -^f  both  parties. 
we   were  successful   In   ;  g   both   the 

Republican   and   the  De:  c   Parties   to 

adopt    planks   in  keeping   with  oiir  recom- 
mendations. 

The  ASNE  then  formed  a  comprehensive 
committee  on  world  freedom  of  Information 
headed  by  Ralph  McOiU.  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  Largely  through  the  woik  of 
this  ccmmliiee.  bcth  Houses  of  Congre.«s 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  in  Septem- 
ber 1944  which  favored  affording  equality 
of  opportunity  and  treatment  In  connection 
with  obtaining,  transmitting,  and  pi,i 
news,  irrespective  of  iu  source,  with 
ernmental  or  private  restrictlcn.  Includiag 
transml.islon  of  news  over  nntlonal  and  In- 
'  itles   at   uniform   and   ncn- 

''  ites  and  charges  " 

At   a  meeting  of  Mr    McGllls  committee 
with  representatives  of  the  Associated  Prtss 
and  the  United  f»ress  In  the  fall  of   1P44    I 
was  authurizt'd  as  president  of  the  .«. 
name  a  committee  of  three  to  "visit 
world    capitals    to    oinfer    with    the    proper 
governmental  bodies    press  associations,  aid 
radio  executives,  in  order  that  the  committee 
may  acquaint  these  individuals  and  agencies 
with  the  alms  of  the  society  and  learn  their 
views  on   postwar  freedom  of   information." 
This  committee,  comprised  of  Wilbur  For- 
rest, assistant  editor  of  the  New  Yuk  Hera.d 
Tribune:  Ralph  McOlll.  editor  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution;  and  Carl  Ackerman.  dean  of  the 
graduate  school  of  journalism  of  Columbia 
University,   left   New    York    on   January    10. 
1945.  and  flrst  proceeded   to  Great   Britain 
for  conference*  with  editors  and  government 
officials  in  London;  thence  to  Paris,  to  Brus- 
sels. Rome.  Athens.  Cairo.  Ankara,  and  Istan- 
bul;  to  Tehran,  thence  to  Moscow.  Chunc- 
klng.  New  Delhi,  and  to  Australia,  with  con- 
ference* in  Melbourne.  Sydney.  Canberra  and 
Brisbane.     One   member  of  the  committee 
Dean  Carl  Ackerman.  #lso  vUited  the  PhUiu- 
pines.  *^ 
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In  their  40,000-mile  trip  around  the  world, 
the  committee  visited  22  cities  in  11  major 
countries. 

In  my  humble  estimation,  this  was  one  of 
the  finest  achievements  In  the  history  of 
American  journalism  and  Messrs.  Forrest. 
McGlll.  and  Ackerman  did  more  to  advance 
the  cause  of  freedom  of  information  than  a 
thousand  newspaper  editorials  or  speeches 
could  have  accomplished  in  this  country. 

When  the  committee  returned,  it  reported 
that  a  strong  argument  for  press  freedom 
In  the  treaties  Is  contained  In  the  following 
point,  which  was  stressed  In  their  many  con- 
ferences.    It  Is: 

Had  not  Nazi  and  Fascist  forces  In  Ger- 
many and  Italy  seized  and  dominated  the 
press  and  all  communication  facilities  at 
the  start,  the  growth  of  these  poisonous  dic- 
tatorships might  well  have  been  prevented 
and  the  indoctrination  of  national  thought 
In  the  direction  of  hatred  and  mistrust 
might  have  been  Impossible. 

It  was  constantly  emphasized  In  their  con- 
ferences that  the  ability  of  political  leaders 
to  seize  pcwer  and  black  out  the  minds  of 
whole  peoples  must  be  prevented  In  the  fu- 
ture If  peace  Is  to  be  maintained  with  the 
aid  of  international  tolerance  and  under- 
standing. 

The  mission  was  gratlfylngly  successful  and 
there  was  virtually  no  dissent  anywhere  from 
the  view  that  freedom  of  expression  and  a 
freer  flow  of  news  throughout  the  world  are 
vital  to  a  lasting  peace. 

I  know  that  you  must  be  primarily  Inter- 
ested In  the  views  held  by  the  Russian  edi- 
tors with  whom  the  members  of  our  com- 
mittee conferred  on  a  number  of  occasions. 
The  Russians  have  '.he  idea  that  the  Ameri- 
can press  is  heavily  sprinkled  with  wealthy 
and  often  undemocratic  ownership  which 
seeks  power  at  the  expense  of  International, 
national,  or  local  advancement. 

At  a  large  dinner  meeting  with  all  of  the 
Moscow  editors  present.  Ambassador  Averell 
Harrlman  stated  that  both  the  United  States 
and  Russia  had  been  more  or  less  Isolated 
countries,  that  the  United  States  did  not 
care  for  communism;  that  because  of  its  long 
century  of  domestic  growth  it  had  not  paid 
much  attention  to  foreign  affairs  and  re- 
sented foreign  criticism. 

The  surest  way  to  popularize  a  politician 
tn  the  United  States,  he  Fald,  was  for  a  for- 
eign country  to  criticize  him.  But  now.  he 
added,  the  United  States  was  casting  off  Its 
Isolationism  and  was  Interested  In  press  com- 
ment In  the  Soviet  Union  for  which  It  had 
tn  undoubtedly  friendly  feeling.  Our  coun- 
tries have  never  fought  a  war.  he  continued, 
and  said  there  existed  an  inclination  to  take 
o  seriously  some  of  the  articles  In  the 
United  States  press,  just  as  we  in  America 
6ometi-ies  took  too  seriously  the  Soviet  press. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  more  argument 
and  discussion  because  these  were  the  weap- 
ons friends  used  to  settle  their  problems. 

A  reply  was  made  by  S.  A.  Lozovsky.  Vice 
Commi.ssar  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  which  he 
stated  that  the  chief  thing  the  Soviet  peo- 
ples and  papers  couldn't  understand  was  the 
constant  criticism  of  an  ally  by  a  portion  of 
the  American  press. 

Editors  Pospelov,  of  Pravda.  and  Ilylchev. 
of  Izvestia,  declared  In  almost  Identical 
speeches  that  their  system  was  most  repre- 
sentative of  the  wishes  of  the  people  and 
was  a  free  press  because  It  represented  only 
the  people. 

Of  course.  It  Is  difficult  for  an  American 
to  keep  in  mind  or  to  rationalize  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  newspapers  are  not  merely 
owned  by  the  Government  but  are  In  fact 
an  integral  part  of  the  Government. 

The  Russian  editors  Insisted  that  the 
American  papers  could  not  represent  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  pointing  to  the  Roose- 
velt elections  as  an  example.  They  expressed 
their  displeasure  over  critical  Items  about 
the  Soviets  which  later  proved  unfounded. 
they  could   not   understand   our  custom  of 


permitting  columnists  to  take  opposing  views 
to  the  editor  and  the  revelation  that  Amer- 
ican newspaper  readers  will  continue  to  buy 
a  paper  which  disagrees  with  their  own  views 
was  completely  baffling  to  them. 

One  of  Russia's  noted  essayists.  lUya  Ehren- 
burg.  concluded  by  demanding  to  know  why 
Americans  didn't  freely  marry  Negroes  and 
Jews  and  would  hear  no  other  argument  but 
that  we  were  Fascist  at  heart;  he  said  also 
that  the  Hearst  press  trust  was  dripping 
Fascist  poison  into  the  soul  of  America  and 
that  we  could  not  escape  a  Fascist  future. 

Our  editors  replied  most  vigorously  but  I 
am  afraid  the  Russians  weren't  convinced. 

Unquestionably  the  Russians  may  have  had 
good  reason  at  that  time  to  be  suspicious  of 
the  United  States  but  we  have  cerUinly 
demonstrated  our  good  faith  throughout  and 
since  the  war. 

The  whole  problem  of  better  understand- 
ing gets  back  to  the  basic  principles  advo- 
cated by  the  ASNE— world  freedom  of  in- 
formation. As  I  have  said  upon  many  occa- 
sions, the  murky  clouds  of  ill  feeling  will  be- 
gin to  clear  the  moment  Russian  censorship 
is  abolished  and  the  Russian  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  understand  the  real  America. 
At  the  Invitation  of  the  ASNE.  three  dis- 
tinguished Russian  editors  will  attend  the 
forthcoming  conference  of  American  editors 
in  Washington  on  April  18,  19.  and  20.  One 
of  them  is  the  fiery  Ehrenburg  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.  He  Is  now  a  commentator  of 
Izvestia.  The  others  are  Mikhail  Romanovlch 
Galaktinov.  military  critic  of  Pravda.  and 
Konstantln  Mikhailovich  Simonov,  editor  of 
the  Red  Star. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  be  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  these  Russian 
newspapermen  to  exchange  ideas  with  Ameri- 
can journalists  and  observe  the  American 
scene.  Just  how  much  of  their  observations 
will  ever  come  to  light  In  Russia  is  a  matter  of 
conjecture  but  certainly  their  visit  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

There  Is  much  hopeful  evidence  that  the 
nations  of  the  world  are  beginning  to  en- 
courage greater  freedom  of  informaiton. 

The  bonds  of  censorship  have  been  re- 
laxed in  Austria.  Belgium,  Great  Britain, 
Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia.  Denmark.  France, 
Greece.  Italy,  The  Netherlands.  Norway. 
Sweden.  Switzerland.  Yugoslavia.  Iran.  Iraq, 
Australia-New  Zealand.  China,  India.  Korea, 
Philippines.  Brazil,  Bolivia,  Columbia.  Can- 
ada, and  Ecuador. 

Censorship  still  prevails  In  Russia  and  the 
Russian  satellite  nations,  portions  of  South 
America  and  there  are  diplomatic  restric- 
tions in  Palestine,  Egypt.  Turkey.  Spain,  and 
Portugal. 

At  the  moment  a  sharp  controversy  Is  rag- 
ing between  William  Benton,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  two  of  our  major  press 
associations  regarding  the  use  of  their  news 
for  export  by  our  Government. 

Some  months  ago  both  the  Associated 
Press  and  the  United  Press  discontinued 
their  news  services  to  the  State  Department 
because  of  their  fears  that  the  Government 
cannot  engage  In  newscasting  without  cre- 
ating the  fear  of  propaganda  which  necessar- 
ily would  reflect  upon  the  objectivity  of  the 
news  services  from  which  such  newscasts  are 
prepared. 

The  foreign  Informational  activity  in 
which  the  State  Department  Is  currently  en- 
gaged is  a  hold-over  from  the  days  of  the 
OWI.  The  program  consists  of  nine  points. 
Including  exchange  of  persons  engaged  In 
Intellectual  activities,  maintenance  of  libra- 
ries of  information  abroad,  distribution  of 
texts  of  official  announcements,  documen- 
tary material  and  information  about  life  in 
America  to  diplomatic  missions  abroad,  pub- 
lication of  the  magazine  America  for  dis- 
tribution m  Russia,  documentary  films  for 
noncommercial  showing  to  foreign  audi- 
ences, development  of  staffs  in  our  missiona 


In  62  countries  to  provide  tactful,  well-in- 
formed and  capable  personnel  to  carry  out 
the  program  and  flnally  the  operation  of 
short-wave  broadcasting  covering  virtually 
the  entire  world. 

Acttially  our  Government  has  been  engaged 
In  short-wave  broadcasting  since  1942.  when 
It  took  over  the  dliect.on  of  international 
voice  casts  from  prlvat*  operators  and  ex- 
panded the  operation  considerably. 

Mr.  Benton  is  convinced  t':at  these  short- 
wave broadcasU  are  essential  if  the  peoples 
of  the  blacked-out  areas  of  the  world  are  to 
understand  the  American  point  of  view. 

Mr.  McLean,  of  the  Assoclat-Hl  Press,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  BiiUie.  of  the  United  Press,  are  un- 
willing to  have  such  a  Government  service 
prepared  from  the  wire  services  oi  the  AP 
and  UP  on  the  ground  that  the  reputation  of 
these  two  great  services  lor  complete  objec- 
tivity will  suffer  If  they  ere  utilized  in  a 
propaganda  reports  sponsored  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Wi'-en  the  controversy  ttrst  flamed  into  the 
open,  Mr.  Benton  asked  me  in  a  telegram 
dated  January  31  of  this  year  If  I  would  be 
willing  to  have  a  committee  of  th»  ASNE 
undertake  an  objective  study  of  the  SUte  Dc- 
partments  informational  program. 

I  replied  immediately  that  we  should  be 
glad  to  make  such  a  study  i  -i  i  requested  an 
early  decision  so  that  we  could  get  underway 
at  once.  With  all  respect  to  Mr.  McLean  and 
Mr.  Baillle.  I  felt  that  possibly  both  press  as- 
sociations had  acted  precipitately  before  all 
the  facts  were  known  and  offered  the  use  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  to  the 
State  Department  for  the  interim  period  in 
which  the  investigation  vas  being  con- 
ducted. 

Meanwhile.  Mr.  Benton  publicly  assailed 
both  the  AP  and  the  UP  for  dcg-ln-the- 
manger  tactics  and  accused  them  of  competi- 
tive Jockeying  for  sales  positions  abroad. 

This  barrage  drew  heated  replies  from  Mr. 
Baillle.  of  the  United  Press,  who  stated  that 
"Mr.  Benton's  service  is  a  Government  news 
service  and  as  such  will  be  regarded  abroad 
as  propaganda.  That  's  why  we  want  no 
United  Presss  dispatches  used  In  it.  Mr. 
Benton  says  the  real  issue  is  propaganda. 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  most  definitely 
Is." 

Up  to  this  time.  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
Mr.  Benton  concerning  the  objective  study 
of  his  information   activities  which   he   had 
requested    on    January    31.     Upon    repeated 
requests  from  me  for  a  firm  answer,  he  finally 
replied  that  he  felt  that  an  editorial  I  had 
written  seerned  to  question  the  entire  pro- 
gram and  that  unless  Mr.  McLean,  Mr.  Coop- 
er, and  Mr.  Baillle  should  display  an  Interest 
in  the  study  which  he  had  originally  sug- 
gested, he  did  not  see  how  such  a  study  would 
yield  helpful  or  constructive  results,  of  the 
kind  that  would  resolve  our  present  dilemma. 
Mr.  Benton  likewise  shied  away  from  a  full 
study  of  his  department  by  saying  that  the 
ASNE  offer  would  hold  real  promise  only  if 
(1)   the  news  agencies  Invite  or  welcome  It; 
and    (2)    it  specializes  on   the   handling   of 
news. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  understand  B4r.  Benton's 
reasoning  that  such  a  study  must  have  the 
blessings  of  the  press  associations.  He  has 
not  hesitated  to  assail  them  publicly  from 
time  to  time;  yet  he  persists  In  attempting  to 
win  their  cooperation  through  what  he  evi- 
dently believes  to  be  perEUasion.  That's  just 
a  bit  like  beating  a  man  over  the  hind  end  to 
g«t  him  to  agree  with  you. 
^As  recently  as  March  29.  Mr.  Benton  ac- 
cused the  board  of  the  Associated  Press  lor 
not  living  up  to  their  iesponslblllty  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  their  obliga- 
tion to  their  country  by  their  decision  to  , 
prohibit  the  use  of  their  service  in  otir  short-  • 
wave  voice  broadcasting. 

Moreover,  he  undertook  to  tell  the  AP  and 
the  UP  that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  ex- 
pand their  volume  and  greatly  improve  theU 
news  files. 
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X  un  willing  to  grant  that  Ur.  Benton  made 

e    aucceaa    of    the    adverti.sing 

it  Mems  to  me  that  he  Is  taking 

too  much   ground   when   he  at- 

tcU    the   AP   and   UP   how    thu*e 

st^uld  be  conducted. 
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Hays    Sulzberger,    of    the    New 

said  in  his  rebuttal  to  Mr    Ben- 

Ls  of  March  39.  our  approach  to  a 

ing  with  the  Russians  does 

rcing  American -sponsored  news 

who  might  suffer  physical  harm 

to  It.  but  rather  In  doing  our 

the  development  of  our  own 

to  a  truly  re;  ponslble  one. 

te   Department's   memorandum 

r    International    Information 

the  United  States,  the  statement 

page  12  in  connection  with  the 

of  films  that  bv  the  display  of 

1    films,    the    Government    will 

or  supplement  certain  Impres- 

by  the  commercial  showings  of 


raying  the  American  scene  aa 
Ists  or  Is  It  a  ease  of  the  State 
B  saying.   "Papa  knows  best  " 
13    at    the    same    memorandum, 
ment  sees  the  United  States 
and  a  relative  loser  in  the 
si^lral  of  standards  llkelv  to  attend 
competition    t>etween   govern - 
ation    programs."      Here,    at 
ate  Department   recognlaea  the 
an  unbridled  propaganda  race, 
of  the  memorandum.  Mr   Ben- 
suggests  that  the  Depart- 
news    bulletin    should    l)e    en- 
the  time  of  delivery  adjusted  to 

who 
rpro 

erly  suspicious,  but  that  state- 
remarkably   like  a  set   of  In- 
governmental    propaganda 


mg 
Info  matl 


3f  the  memorandum's  Introduc- 

the  'department  stresses 

"t..  U  Sutes  as  a  society 

truthtui  about  Itself  In  lu 

)n"      I    could    not    agree 

■  iJl  leave  the  question  with  you 

foreign  countries  would  get  a 

I  account  of  the  United  States 

through  the  news  reports  dis- 

the   AP.    UP.    and    the    INS    or 

could  find  more  factual  Infor- 

jrocessed  State  Department  re- 

the  American  scene  as  It  la 

Government  bureau. 

too  many  times  what  hap- 

flow  of  news  when  It  comes 

iny  of  the  military  or   the 

Recently.  In    Oemxany. 


s«en 

f -ee 
scruti 
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Marshal  Gregory  K.  Zhukov.  then  chief  of 
the  Soviet  military  administration  in  Ger- 
many, was  unable  to  see  John  Steinbeck's 
Grapes  of  Wrath  because  a  United  States 
general  thought  It  showed  too  much  of  tba 
seamy  side  of  American  life. 

In  Manchuriu.  Consul  Gen.  O  Edmund 
Chubb  denied  trani>mlsslon  facilities  to 
Amencan  correspondents  because,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it.  "The  political  situation  Is  tlck- 
lUh."  Chubb  told  Chicago  Daily  News  cor- 
respondent. George  Weller.  that  he  bad  been 
ordered  by  Washington  to  "go  slow."  if 
"stories  go  out  which  are  strongly  crUical 
of  either  Chinese  political  party  or  of  the 
Soviets."  "Petiple  will  say. "  Chubb  contin- 
ued, "that  we  are  helping  one  side  or  the 
other." 

These  two  are  fair  examples  of  what  h:.p- 
pens  when  government  tries  to  put  a  false 
face  on  Uncle  oam.  The  truth  always  comes 
to  light  eventually  and  such  patent  sell- 
deceptl<in  is  as  Juvenile  as  ii  is  ridiculous. 

^  V.   as   David    Lawrence   said    In   a 

rec<  .patch,    "there    are    a    good    many 

Americans  who.  while  denying  vehemently 
that  the  Nazis  did  anything  worth  while,  are 
inadvertently  Imitating  the  Nazis." 

It  is  likewise  Uue.  as  Lawrence  says,  that 
the  innocuous  worda  Issued  by  the  press 
associations  take  on  an  entirely  dlflerenl  sig- 
nificance when  Issued  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

In  a  processed  news  report  luch  as  Is  con- 
templa.ed  by  the  SUte  Department,  is  any- 
one so  ingenuou-s  as  to  believe  that  It  will 
reflect  a  true  description  of  American  life? 
Will  accounts  o*  our  race  riots,  strike*,  and 
black-market  operations  be  carried  In  such  a 
report? 

Will  It  contain  editorials  against  comnru- 
nlsm  or  even  those  which  differ  with  Ruaala's 
bull-neckeu  attitude  In  the  asaemMaf*  of 
th»"  United  Nations? 

The  answer  is  fairly  obvious.  How  then, 
can  It  be  regarded  as  a  true  reflection  of 
American  dally  life? 

While  in  England.  I  was  constantly  dis- 
turbed over  the  manner  In  which  the  British 
press  misinterpreted  the  American  scene. 
The  trivialities  of  Hollywood  were  invariably 
given  prominent  display  and  It  was  not  un- 
MBMlMn  to  meet  the  proprietors  of  British 
lauvlueial  newspapert  whose  interest  In 
America  seemed  to  begin  md  end  with  le- 
gends of  Al  Capone  and  the  bright  llgtata  of 
filmland. 

We  have  had   a   f-  i    uncensored   ex- 

change of  news  wit  t  d  for  generations. 

but  evidently  have  never  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  Englidh  people  that  America  la 
anything  but  a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

Uke  many  portions  d  the  American  press, 
a  London  newspaper  editor  Is  always  look- 
ing for  the  sensational,  and  hla  raaders  evi- 
dently enjoy  the  juicy  tidbits  from  UUs  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

American  tiitns.  too  hare  given  the  British 
public  a  fanciful  coi  of  life  in  Amar- 

lea  and  a  false  eva.  ^ gf  our  ni^^tng, 

and  shortcomings. 

If,  with  the  freest  exchang*  of  news  be- 
tween the  two  English -^Making  nations,  we 
have  t>een  unable   to  portray  correctly  the 
American  scene  as  It  actually  exists  through 
the  meditun  of  the  BrltUh  press,  what  pos- 
sible chance  have  we  i,f  reaching  the  Russians 
a  few  t .'  ;  radio  sets  scattered 

ai......  :93.000.COx,  t^v.^iel 

I  applaud  Mr.  Benton's  ardent  dcaire  to 
g'  ■  ■  world  more  information  atwut  our 
<■  but   as   yet   I  remain    unconvinced 

that  it  can  be  accompllabed  throtogh  Gov- 
ernment publicity  agendaa. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
has  extended  to  Mr.  Benton  the  privilege  of 
expressing  his  viewpoint  In  our  forthcoming 
conference  In  Washington. 

Perhaps  we  shall  all  be  convinced  by  the 
logic  of  his  aifOBMit.  but  at  this  time  I  am 
of  the  firm  opIntoH  that  the  story  of  America 
can  best  be  told  by  otir  own 


tlons  and  the  correspondents  of  foreign  news- 
papers who  enjoy  complete  f:  cf  ex- 
pression In  the  dispatches  th-  .  jm  our 
shores. 

Another  ominous  development  which 
thraatena    the    liberties    of    lud.  re- 

porters and  correspondents  is  ...  .  -;.ed. 
ironically  enough,  in  the  first  report  cf  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press. 

This  is  known  m  the  trade  as  il:e  Lelgh- 
WhUe   report   Its   authors  be,        *"       ~ 
D.  Leigh  and  Ueweltvn  White 
the  auspices  >  ! 

Henry   Luce.  .  . 

who  provided  the  money  for  the  commission's 
study. 

This  report.  In  effect,  recommends  a  num- 
ber of  desirable  objectlvr  :-  ^'  ',  we 
can  all  agree,  such  as  eq  to 

newj.  equality  of  access  to  Uan.-;  fa- 

cilities  at    equal    rates   and   elin.  nf 

censorship.     In   fact,   all  of  these   ci 
objectives  were  first  advocated  bv  ti        _..i, 
committee  on  world  freedom  of  ii.  .on. 

T*'-   '' -r   lies    In   other   of    thf    :r>.ura- 

m  liich  should  be  subjected  to  tiie 

cl<    •  -.iiy  by  all  lovers  of  freedom.     I 

Tfir.  >!  I  v-i.illy  to  tlie  rommis*ion  s  advo- 
c;i.  ,    "permaner:-  .itlonal   agency 

'ti:  ig  as  an   ai.  us  part  of   UN 

to  deal  with  mass  communications." 

Duties  of  this  unit  would  be  to  "receive, 
consider  carefully,  and  report  Individual  or 
collective  violations  of  the  multilateral  treaty 
and  Investigate  (by  aid  of  monitoring  broad- 
cast, examination  of  al  and 
pictures)  areas  In  wh  r  facts  | 
and  fomenting  of  Interuaiiutial  discord  are  I 
being  carried  on."  ' 

Actually,  that  means  the  creation  of  a 
supervisory  body  which  would  attempt  to  pass 
Judgment  upon  the  activities  of  our  preia 
aaaociauons  abroad  and  the  shacklmg  of  cor- 
respondents, who  in  the  eyes  of  this  Inter- 
national czar,  were  filing  dispstches  that 
Jeapordixed  the  peace  of  the  world. 

The  same  hazard  to  freedom  of  reporting 
Is  contained  In  the  commission's  suggestion 
that  under  the  ideal  set-up  they  have  in 
mind,  all  foreign  correspondents  would  be 
accredited  to  the  UN  under  a  code  cf  self- 
discipline  in  which  a  violator  of  the  code 
would  be  tried  by  his  fellow  Journaiuu. 

In  practice,  thu  would  mean  that  a  re- 
porter who  filed  a  story  which  the  French 
Government  considered  to  be  tendentious  cr 
even  false,  could  be  tried  by  hu  fellow  cor- 
respondenu  and  the  credentials  lilted  If  they 
found  him  guilty. 

It  Is  the  first  time  that  anyone  has  ever 
suggested  that  a  reporter  should  be  under 
the  thumb  of  his  competitors  or  the  corre- 
spondenU  of  other  nations  who  might  have 
reasons  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  complain- 
ing nation. 

In  time  of  war.  It  Is  ctistomary  for  report- 
ers to  be  accredited  to  the  military.  Thu 
Is  done  for  reasons  of  security  and  to  avoid 
undue  crowding  of  facilities  In  a  military 
kone.    But  we  »  leed  be  taking  a  head- 

long plunge  in:  i...rknes«  U  corre<pond- 

enU  could  have  their  credentials  lifted  for 
alleged  vloUtlons  of  a  peacetime  interna- 
tional code  of  ethics. 

It  would  mean  that  since  the  UN  la  dedi- 
cated to  maiuUlning  the  peace  of  the  w^rld. 
correspondenu   wc  -    me   in- 

firmity of  having  t.  .  this  atory 

tend  to  Etir  up  leelmg  agamst  a  member  of 
the  UNT  Or.  "Will  the  UN  approve  of  tbia 
story  and  should  I  send  it?' 

This  would  amount  to  a  polite  form  of 
superceoborship  equal  to  that  now  practiced 
by  the  countries  who  insist  up<.n  certain 
diplomatic  approval  of  correspondents  work- 
ing within  their  bcuudarles. 

Any  code  of  disclplme.  no  matter  tmder 
what  label  it  may  be  offered.  Is  a  step  In  the 
direction  of  government  control  of  news. 

The  authors  of  the  Lelgh-White  report  say 
tbat  "the  directors  of  mass  communication 
■Mdi*    everywhere    mtut    coma    to    regard 
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themselves  as  being  no  less  responsible  for 
the  thape  o(  the  world  than  foreign  offices 
and  parliaments."  They  say  also  that 
"whether  they  like  It  or  not.  those  engaged 
In  the  export  of  mass  communication  media 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  adjuncts  of 
diplomacy  and  national  policy." 

In  my  humble  estimation,  that  Is  some- 
thing that  our  press  associations  must  avoid 
at  all  costs.  United  States  newspapermen 
were  expelled  from  Germany.  Italy,  and  even 
Hussla  for  refusing  to  file  doctored  accounts 
of  what  they  saw  in  those  countries 

To  brand  any  of  our  press  associations  as 
adjuncts  of  diplomacy  and  national  policy 
would  t>e  to  write  their  death  sentence  as 
agencies  of  tiuthful,  uncolored  information. 
The  strength  of  our  press  associations  lies 
In  the  fact  that  all  foreign  countries  recog- 
nize that  they  have  no  ofllclal  connection 
with  cur  Government. 

Reuters,  the  British  agency,  was  nearly 
wrecked  because  for  years  it  w^as  regarded  as 
the  official  voice  of  the  British  Empire.  Us 
new  head.  Chris-topher  Chancellor,  is  today 
working  valiantly  to  remove  that  st'gma 
from  the  service  and  it  is  most  encouraging 
to  note  that  he  Is  making  remarkable 
progress. 

Another  sinister  note  Is  sounded  In  the 
Chicago  University  report:  It  says  that 
"nlneteen-twentieths  of  the  globe  did  not 
have  easy  access  to  truthful,  abundant  news 
until  the  United  States  and  British  Govern- 
ments began  to  supply  it." 

Doctors  While  and  Leigh  mean,  of  course. 
the  OWI  and  the  British  MOI.  Having  worked 
m  close  liaison  with  both  agencies  during 
my  service  with  the  Office  of  Censorship.  I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  If  the  peoples  of 
the  world  would  like  to  have  the  wartime 
activities  of  th<  se  two  propaganda  agencies 
used  as  the  yardstick  to  measure  the  stand- 
ards of  truthful  news? 

Doctors  Leigh  and  White  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  sins  of  the  press  and  the 
movies  for  having  given  a  distorted  and  in- 
complete portrayal  of  America  to  foreign 
lands.  They  .say  what  Is  needed  is  "true  in- 
formation" and  "the  unhindered  flow  of  in- 
formation." 

Well,  who  shall  do  the  deciding  as  to  what 
constitutes  "truthful"  news?  Personally  I 
would  rather  trust  the  directing  heads  of  our 
American  press  associations  to  make  that 
decision  than  to  have  a  public  body  determine 
which  news  story  is  right  and  which  is  wrong. 
The  great  strength  and  value  of  any  good 
reporter  and  his  s<}le  responsibility  is  to  serve 
his  readers  with  factual,  accurate  news  and 
not  to  have  his  efforts  approved  or  disap- 
proved by  any  Government  or  International 
copy  desk. 

Naively  enough,  the  authors  of  this  report 
suggest  that  "a  list  of  provisos  Involving 
freedom  cf  the  press  might  be  tied  to  Rus- 
sia's request  for  rehabilitation  loans."  This 
statement  reveals  that  their  conception  of 
freedom  of  the  press  Is  something  to  be  forced 
If  necessary,  upon  a  stubborn  nation,  like 
dosing  a  child  with  castor  oil. 

On  the  question  of  what  news  is  suitable 
for  export,  the  report  says  that  "the  answer 
to  this  problem  would  appear  to  be  simply  a 
matter  of  wise  selection  by  competent,  well 
paid  press  association  editors  familiar  with 
the  peculiar  needs  of  various  areas." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  observation  that 
the  Chicago  pedagogues  haven't  the  slightest 
conception  of  the  inner  workings  of  the  AP, 
UP.  or  the  INS.  All  of  these  organizations 
have  highly  trained  personnel  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  a  news  report,  not 
a  nicely  buttered-up  fairy  tale  based  upon 
what  the  high-minded  gentleman  of  the 
State  Department  thinks  Is  proper  for  be- 
nighted inhabltanU  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  read. 

Efforts  of  the  ASNE  committee  on  world 
freedom  of  Information  are  dismissed  with 
the  para^aph  that: 


"A  committee  of  United  Slates  newspaper 
editors  has  loured  foreign  countries  for  the 
same  desirable  but  vague  objectives  and  has 
produced  an  optimistic  account  of  its  en- 
counters with  foreign  statesmen  and  the 
press  leaders." 

The  vague  objective  they  refer  to  Is  the 
world  freer* -"m  of  Information. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  the  rest  of  the  world  is  as  eager 
to  hear  the  American  story  as  we  think  It  Is. 
Isn't  It  just  a  bit  presumptuous  on  our  part 
to  assume  that  our  customs  and  our  way  of 
living  comprise  the  proper  pattern  for  other 
nations  to  follow? 

We  have  attempted  to  force  our  political 
views  on  the  Argentine  with  results  that 
seriously  affected  our  prestige  in  South 
America.  Now  we  are  backing  up  as  grace- 
fully as  we  can. 

Has  It  occurred  to  us  tnat  our  traditional 
conceit  may  he  as  repulsive  to  Russia  as  their 
stubbornness  is  distasteful  to  us? 

John  Foster  Dulles  said  recently  that  "If  I 
were  to  be  granted  one  point  of  foreign 
policy  and  no  other.  I  would  make  It  the 
free  flow  of  Information." 

With  that  statement  I  agree  most  heartily 
but  the  free  flow  of  information  means  re- 
moving censorship,  giving  free  access  to  cor- 
respondents everywhere  and  affording  un- 
hampered  transmission  facilities. 

It  does  not  mean  an  unchecked  propa- 
ganda race  between  the  Big  Three  in  which 
America.  Rustia,  and  Great  Britain  will  en- 
deavor to  sell  their  wares  in  competition 
with  each  other. 


Jefferson-Jackson  Day  Dinner  Address  at 
York,  Pa.,  by  Hon.  Henry  A.  Wallace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  19i6 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  "I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  insert(?d  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Honorable  Henry  A. 
Wallace.  Secretary  of  Commerce,  before 
the  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner  given  by 
the  Young  Democratic  Club  Society,  of 
York  County,  Pa.,  on  Saturday  night, 
April  27.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

I  am  here  at  this  Jefferson-Jackson  dinner 
because  the  fight  is  now  on — the  fight  to 
elect  a  progressive  Democratic  Congress  in 
1946. 

And  right  here  and  now  In  this  fight,  I 
want  to  give  my  unqualified  endorsement  of 
your  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — my 
very  good  friend,  Joseph  Guffey. 

The  candidacy  of  Joe  Guffey  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  Senate  this  year  well  exemplifies 
this  national  fight  for  a  really  progressive 
Democratic  majority  In  Congress.  For  no 
man  In  the  Senate  has  been  more  faithful  to 
the  cause  of  the  progress  of  all  the  people 
than  be;  and  no  progressive  Democratic  Sen- 
ator, up  tor  reelection  this  year,  faces  a  more 
determined  opposition  from  those  who  do  the 
bidding  of  Republican  reaction. 

Joe  GmFTEY  never  once  faltered  In  his  sup- 
port of  that  greatest  of  all  disciples  of  Jeffer- 
son and  Jackson — Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

And  just  as  steadfastly  he  has  supported 
the    progressive    legislative    program    urged 


upon  Congress  by  Franklin  Roosevelt's  suc- 
cessor— Harry  S.  Truman. 

Also  here  tonight  I  want  to  pay  my  hearty 
respecu  to  another  of  your  public  servants 
from  Pennsylvania  who  serves  the  progressive 
cause  in  the  Democratic  Party — your  Junior 
Senator.  Francis  Myers. 

In  his  2  years  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
Francis  Mters  has  demonstrated  thoroughly 
that  he,  too.  well  understands  the  national 
interest  of  all  the  people.  And  It  is  this  na- 
tional .merest  which  demands,  from  you  here 
in  Pennsylvania,  the  fullest  support  new  and 
always  for  legislators  like  Francis  Myers — 
ths  national  Interest  which  demands  now 
the  reelection  of  Joseph  Gxjtfet. 

You  here  in  all  of  the  Twenty-first  Con- 
gressional District — and  especially  those  cf 
you  who  live  right  here  in  York  County — are 
In  the  fortunate  position  of  seeing  in  your 
own  home  area  the  fact  that  there  is  no  real 
conflict  between  so-called  sectional  interests 
and  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
You  can  see  here  In  one  compact  area  the 
interrelationships  o^f  all  sections  of  our 
economy. 

For  here  in  this  area  you  have  as  fine  a 
farming  community  as  exists  anywhere  In  the 
world.  1  say  this  as  one  who  comes  from  a 
farm  family  which,  after  first  settling  in  this 
country,  tilled  the  land  for  many  years  In 
western  Pennsylvania — and  I  might  have 
been  a  native  of  your  State  had  noP  my 
grandfather  decided  to  pull  up  staked  for  , 
lov.'a.  ; 

Here  in  this  area,  your  agricultural  ex- 
cellence is  balanced  by  :i  fine  industrial  com- 
munity—with a  high  percentage  of  local 
ownership  and  local  control.  The  label, 
"Made  In  York."  advertises  the  healthy 
economic  fact  that  the  true  measure  of  our 
industrial  greatness  is  found  over  all  the  Na- 
tion— and  not  just  in  those  centers  of  con- 
centrated corporate  magnitude  typified  by 
Pittsburgh  and  Detroit. 

Here  you  have  a  thriving  commerce — a 
commerce  that  lies  Immediately  between  the 
farm  and  the  factory  and  depends  upon  both 
for   Its   existence. 

And  here  too,  you  have  a  substantial  labor 
unionism  deeply  imbedded  in  the  good  Ufa 
of  the  whole  community — and  you  long  since 
have  learned  that  organized  labor  is  as  much 
of  an  asset  to  the  social  economic  life  of  the 
community  as  agriculture,  industry,  and  com- 
merce,       i 

These  interdependent  elements  of  your 
community  are  also  the  elements  of  the  na- 
tional Interest.  They  thrive  together — or 
they  fail  together.  One  section  can  prosper 
for  a  time  at  the  expense  of  the  others — or 
by  exploitation  of  the  others — but  not  for 
long.  Given  the  prop  r  balance  between  the 
elements,  the  whole  of  the  community,  or  of 
the  Nation,  can  prosper  together  continu- 
ously. To  provide  and  maintain  this  balance 
Is  the  function  of  the  Federal  Government, 
serving  the  national  interest — the  general 
welfare  of  all. 

If  every  community  in  the  Nation  were  aa 
well-ordered  and  we" '-balanced  as  yours,  the 
balancing  function  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  much  easier  task.  But  most 
of  the  Nation  does  not  enjoy,  as  you  do,  the 
close  day-to-day  Interrelationship  of  all  the 
elements  In  our  social -economic  life 

But  despite  your  fortunate  position  In  these 
respects,  you  people  of  York  County  and  all 
of  the  Twenty-first  Congressional  District 
face  the  same  problems  as  do  those  in  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  in  winning  the  peace 

In  winning  the  war,  ftie  name  of  no  city. 
In  the  record  of  accomplishment,  stands 
above  that  of  York.  Pa.  Here  you  showed  the 
Nation  what  farming-out  meant  In  terms  of 
mobilizing  a  whole  community  for  war  pro- 
duction. You  made  the  words,  'The  York 
Plan,"  a  synonym  for  mobilizing  our  re- 
sources for  victory. 

Now  you  here  In  York  are  up  against  the 
hard  fact  of  mobilizing  your  own  resources 
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wlhnlni;  the  peace — a  job  even  more  de- 

)  ng  of  all  the  people's  effort  than  the 

winning  the  war.    For  during  the  war 

of  the  Federal  Oovemment  was.  of 

,  very  much  more  than   that  of  a 

function.    In  the  war.  Government 

to  control  all  of  the  economy  from 

down.    And  without  this  control  the 

of  war  would  have  wrecked  the  very 

ic  life  of  the  Nation  overnight. 

the  end  of  our  all-out  war  effort  could 

also  an  Immediate  end  of  all  the 

that   the  Federal  Government  was 

to  Impose  for  the  protection  of  the 

1  Interest. 

national  Interest  In  a  time  of  crisis — 

T  It  be  a  crisis  of  peace  or  war — de- 

the  protective  hand  of  a  government 

b  ;longs  to  all  the  people.    And  you  here 

— where  a  people's  revolutionary  gov- 

"  once  found  safety— should  well  know 

nlng  of  the  peoples  government. 

transition  from  war  to  peace,  I  well 

is  trying  and  arduous.    All  the  people. 

are  sorely  tried  In  their  effort 

all   the  details  of   this   transition. 

o4e  fact  remains  clear. 

fact  is  that  certain  people  who  repre- 

narrow  sectional  Interest  as  against 

najtlonal  Interest  are  doing  their  utmost 

the  economic  stability  of  the  whole 

They  are  doing  their  best  to  wreck 

life  that   belongs  to  you  here   in 

C|ounty. 

last  w^eek  this  Issue  of  the  national 

again  came  up  (or  a  decision  in  the 

3f  Representatives.    It  came  up  on  the 

of  continuing  the  work  of  one  of 

leceaaary  emergency  agencies  of  Oov- 

t — the  Office  of  Price  Administration. 

confident  that  you  here  tonight  be- 

the  basic  fact  that  the  OPA  must 

le  its  price  controls  to  prevent  a  bor- 

termath  of  an  uncontrollable  postwar 

But  what  happened^ 

own  Representative  In  the  House  of 

tatlves  in  Washington  voted  straight 

he  line— Just  a  week  ago— to  wreck 

A.    And  the  name  of  this  Representa- 

youn  is  CrcsTzs  Oaosa.  a  Republican 

10  lary  who  completely  deserted  the  na- 

nterest. 

sniy   did   CHii>Tn   Gaosa   desert   the 
Interest  on  this  Issue  of  price  con- 
ut  he  also  baa  deserted  the  national 
on  virtually  every  basic  issue  before 
Mojise  of  Representatives — ever  since  be 
elected    to   serve   the    interests   of   you 
of    the    Twenty-Orst    Congreaslonal 
He  has  opposed  virtually  every  leg- 
proposal  that  stood  for  the  welfare 
people.     And  in  standing  against 
interests  of  the  whole  of  the  Nation,  he 
stood  against  the  Interests  ol  bia 
cofistituents. 

iponslbility  for  Representatives  who 

tdgether  to  cripple  or  halt  the  progress 

whole  of  the  Nation  rests  with  the 

in   their  districts.     In   recent  weeks 

iscussed  at  some  length  the  responsl- 

jf  political  parties  to  the  people      To- 

shotild  like  to  mention  another  re- 

— the  responsibility  of  the  people 

political  system. 

freedom  is  not  a  luxury  to  be  en- 
a  few  days  out  of  every  2  years  or 
years.  Political  freedom  has  a  price. 
t  price  is  constant  political  vigilance 
tlcal  action.  And  this  Is  one  of  the 
we  must  learn  now  to  win  and  to 
the  peace  of  abundance  that  can 


the 


often  In  the  past  *e  have  become 

along  around  the  end  of  October — 

become  complacent  again  after  the 

In  November.     The  challenge  to 

today  cannot  be  met  by  this  kind 

dabBllng    in    politics      The   national    in- 

t  emands  that  the  people  constantly 

their  privileges  of  citizenship  right 

the  precinct  level. 


The  people  must  be  particularly  alert  in 
the  off-year  elections.  For  even  thotigh 
there  Is  no  President  to  be  elected,  there  are 
■till  national  issues  of  the  greatest  Impor- 
tance to  hr  •  -.d — and  all  too  often  In  the 
past  too  n  pie  have  slumbered  In  these 

off-year  electious  <,o  the  detriment  of  their 
own  Interests. 

You  have  a  case  In  point  right  here  In  your 
own  district.  For  some  years,  you  were  rep- 
resented in  Washington  by  a  good  progres- 
sive Democrat — Harry  Haines.  Then  In  the 
off-year  election  of  1938,  too  many  of  you 
people  In  the  Twenty-flrst  Congressional  Dis- 
trict were  asleep  at  the  switch  of  our  national 
well-t>eing.  Mr  Haines  loet  that  election  by 
Just  two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  vote. 
Just  200  more  votes  would  have  returned  him 
to  Washington.  And  again  in  the  off-year 
election  of  1942.  Mr.  Haines  lost  by  an  even 
smaller  percentage  of  the  vote. 

In  the  voting  record  of  3«3ur  present  Repre- 
sentative, you  can  add  up  the  cost  to  your 
own  interests  and  to  the  national  Interest  lor 
this  lack  of  political  vigilance  and  political 
action 

We  are  now  In  another  off-year  election — 
at  a  time  of  great  crisis.  If  the  people  give 
too  little  of  their  time  and  effort  to  political 
action,  and  give  it  too  late,  we  shall  again 
hare  boom,  bust,  and  chaoe 

The  course  ahead  is  clearly  defined.  You 
can  have  reaction  or  you  can  have  progress. 
And  our  histtiry  clearly  shows  that,  as  a 
nation,  we  have  made  our  greatest  social 
and  economic  progress  with  the  Democratic 
Party. 

I  do  net  need  to  tell  yru  people  here  in 
York  what  Republican  re  i  mean 

again  to  all  the  Nation     Y  .  about 

Idle  factories.  You  k:.  ^  '.lat  even  your 
own  well-balanced  ecu::  ,u.}  cannot  survive 
national  stagnation.  And  from  recent  events, 
you  know  that  the  Republican  leadership  still 
represents  everything  that  is  reactionary  in 
our  national  life 

But  you  Will  get  Republican  reaction  if 
you  do  not  give  your  time  and  effort  to  ef- 
fective political  action. 

The  time  for  this  action  la  now  And  to 
you  here  In  York,  and  In  all  of  Pennsylvania, 
this  action  means  nut  only  the  reelection  of 
Jo«  Ovrnt  to  the  United  States  Senate,  it 
means  that  you  should  elect  as  governor  that 
progressive  farmer  and  manufacturer— John 
Rice.  It  means  that  you  should  elect  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  another  good 
Democrat   from  Gettysburg,  John   Brehm. 

In  recent  week.<(  I  have  been  over  quite  a 
bit  of  the  country,  speaking  In  behalf  of  a 
progressive  Democratic  Congress  I  intend 
to  keep  It  up  until  election  day  and  I  will 
be  back  again  in  Pennsylvania.  I  want  to  go 
to  Philadelphia  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
solid  Democratic  block  of  Representatives 
from  that  city,  who.  like  Joe  Cxrmr.  have 
gone  down  the  line  for  progress  And  I 
Intend  to  speak  elsewhere  In  Pennsylvania 
In  behalf  of  a  bigger  Democratic  representa- 
tion from  your  State  I  am  dung  this  be- 
cause of  the  heriuge  which  Franklin  Roose- 
velt left  to  the  Democratic  Party— the  heri- 
tage of  political  and  economic  freedom  for 
all. 


Liberalism  Abroad  and  at  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BALL 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.     BALL.      Mr.    President.    I    a.sk 
unanimous  consent  to  ha\  e  printed  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Ricord  an  address  en- 
titled "Liberahsm  Abroad  and  at  Home." 
which  I  dehvered  at  the  commencement 
exercises  at  Syracuse  University,  S;  ra- 
cuse,  N.  Y..  Sunda: .  April  28. 

There  beina  no  objection,  the  addre.<:s 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

The  United  States  Is  facing  today  a 
tremendous  array  of  complex  international 
and  domestic  issues.  Finding  the  proper  and 
democratic  solutions  to  these  problems  Is  a 
confusing  and  difQcult  task,  even  for  Itfgla- 
lators  in  Wiishingtcn  who  devote  their  full 
time  to  the  Job  Unfortunately,  our  ta.->k  Is 
further  complicated  by  the  existing  confusion 
In  political  principles  and  labels. 

It  Is  my  purpose  this  afternoon^  to  deOne 
political  liberalism  and  then  to  discuss  th«> 
application  of  liberal  principles  to  some  of 
our  major  International  and  domestic  is- 
sues. While  I  speak  only  for  myself.  I  do 
bellev  that  the  principles  of  liberalism  as  I 
define  them  are  thoee  held  by  that  :arge 
group  of  Americans  who  belong  neither  to 
the  political  right  nor  the  political  left,  even 
though  we  may  differ  on  their  applicatlcn  to 
specinc  Issues 

If  the  United  States  is  to  meet  realistically 
the  vast  Issues  we  face,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  people  of  America  understand  and  agree 
on  a  few  fundamental  political  principles 
which  currently  have  become  obscured  and 
confuted.  This  effort  of  mine  at  defln;t!.  n 
grew  out  of  my  own  urgent  need  to  de\el()p 
a  fundamental  yardstick  which  I  ci  uld  apply 
to  the  scores  of  perplexing  issues  pending  In 
Congress. 

We  speak  of  our  Government  as  a  democ- 
racy. Actually,  it  is  not  a  pure  democracy, 
where  the  people  decide  Issues  directlv  and 
the  majority  decision  Is  final  and  a 
Ours  Is  a  representative  democracy,  v 
the  people  govern  through  elected  represen- 
tatives It  is  also  a  constitutional  derioc- 
racy.  Neither  Congress,  the  Executive,  nor 
the  courts  have  absolute  power  In  their  re- 
spective jurisdictions  They  are  limited  to 
the  powers  speciR  nted  to  them  in  the 

Constitution.   ar.(:  in    the   exercise   of 

thoee  powers  they  ni>i>  not  encroach  on  the 
rights  and  freedoms  of  individuals  gtiar- 
anteed  In  the  Bill  of  Rights  The  frumers 
of  our  Constitution  were  convinced.  I  believe 
rightly  so.  that  too  great  concentrations  cf 
political  power  are  dannercjus  fo  freedom. 
and  that  a  bare  majority  can  be  as  tyrann.cal 
as  an  absolute  monarch  Therefore  they 
wrot  Into  the  Constitution  only  limited 
powers,  and  protected  individual  rights  even 
against  those  powers  of  gu\eriiment  And 
then  they  prmided  that  the  Ci.nstltnllon 
could  not  be  afhended  except  by  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  of  Congre.<s  and  ratifi- 
cation by  three-fourths  of  the  States  They 
were  taking  no  chance*  on  the  liquidation  of 
individual  freedoms  by  a  bare  majority 

The  resulting  system  ol  check-  and  bal- 
ances does  slow  down  government  in  a  de- 
mocracy. It  cannot  change  tl..  rule  by  the 
stroke  of  one  man's  pen  Major  decisions 
generally  are  not  made  except  after  norths 
and  sometimes  years  of  public  discussion, 
which  have  built  up  an  overwhelming— not 
merely  a  bare— majority,  public  support  for 
the  decision  made.  That  Is  the  price  we  pay 
fo    freedom  and  democracy 

Two  things  are  essential  If  our  democratic 
system  Is  to  meet  effectively  the  rhallenge  it 
faces  One  Is  that  the  electorate  know  the 
facts  and  hear  both  sides  of  every  issue.  The 
•econd  Is  political  leadership  that  is  willing 
to  really  give  leadership,  based  on  funda- 
mental principle,  rather  than  following  what- 
ever appears  to  be  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
moment.  We  are  deficient  In  t>oth  today. 
Too  many  lndlvldua.r  are  hearing  only  that 
side  of  any  Issue  which  the  partifular  pres- 
sure  group   With   which   they   are   afniiated 
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wants  to  present  to  them,  and  they  make  no 
real  effort  to  hear  the  other  side.  And  far 
too  many  f>ollticlans  who  know  the  facts  and 
could  help  us  make  the  right  decision  on  Is- 
sues are  Instead  following  the  path  of  expe- 
diency and  exploiting  rather  than  helping  to 
dispel  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  prejudice. 

Every  believer  in  democracy  -i  id  liberalism 
must  practice  what  Voltaire  preached  when 
he  said,  "I  di.sagree  with  everything  you  say, 
but  I  will  defend  "vlth  my  life  vour  right  to 
say  it."  It  is  all  too  apparent  from  the  reac- 
tions to  the  recent  speeches  of  Winston 
Churchill  that  some  Americans  have  forgot- 
ten thLs  fundamental  precept  of  democracy. 

Against  that  background  of  the  demo- 
cratic process,  let's  try  to  define  pjlltical 
lib?rali9m. 

There  are  a  prcat  many  groups  in  America 
today  which  apparently  Judge  a  public  offl- 
clal's  liberalism  on  the  basis  of  whether  he  is 
wllHn?  to  support  any  and  all  legislation 
which  purports  to  give  ddltlonal  rights,  im- 
munities, privileges,  or  benefltF  to  some  par- 
ticular group  in  our  society  I  notice  that 
those  who  use  this  formula  to  dciermine 
whether  a  pMltician  is  liberal  alwa\4  insist 
that  ih2  group  receiving  these  special  bene- 
fits or  privileges  must  be  a  very  large  group 
with  plenty  of  votes.  If  the  recipient  group 
happens  to  be  a  rmall  oi.e  which  dees  not 
carry  too  much  weight  at  the  polls,  then  vot- 
ing for  special  privileges.  Immunities,  or 
benefits  becomes  a  symbol  of  reaction.  This 
formula  seems  to  be  biised  on  the  theory  that 
simply  by  passing  a  law  In  Congress  we  can 
give  a  great  many  people  something  for  noth- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  very  much  the  same  kind 
of  political  philosophy  as  that  on  which  the 
early  Caesars  of  Rome  operated  when  they 
kept  the  ceople  acquiescent  with  bread  and 
circuses. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  theo.-y  that  we 
ever  get  something  for  nothing.  We  always 
pay  in  some  coin  lor  progress,  and  for  bene- 
fits received,  whether  by  additional  mental 
or  physical  effort,  by  some  curtailment  of  the 
freedoms  which  we  have  enjoyed  previously, 
or  by  the  restriction  of  the  freedoms  of  the 
members  of  8<'me  particular  group  in  sticlety. 

The  Industrial  revolution,  for  Instance, 
brought  about  a  tremendous  increase  In  ma- 
tcTlal  living  standards  of  the  people  wher- 
ever It  occurred.  We  paid  for  that  Increase  In 
a  r.ip!d  growth  of  city  slums,  in  curtailment 
of  economic  freedoms  and  psychological  mal- 
adjustments of  individuals  which  have  filled 
State  mental  hospitals  to  overflowing. 

Many  propojiiils  are  being  advanced  today 
under  this  false  label  of  liberalism,  designed 
toJissurp  all  the  people  in  this  country  a  high 
Btfindard  of  living,  regardless  of  what  the  in- 
dividual does  for  himself,  simply  by  passing 
a  la*-  All  history  should  prove  to  us  that 
such  a  guaranty  to  Individuals  will  be  paid 
lor  eventually  in  a  very  precious  coin  indeed— 
the  coin  of  individual  human  freedom. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  to  be  a  political 
liberal,  one  must  be  devoted  to  liberty.  I 
mean  liberty,  not  for  any  particular  group  in 
society,  whether  it  be  workers,  farmers,  busi- 
ness or  professional  men.  but  liberty  for  all 
Individuals  as  individuals.  I  don't  think 
freedom  means  anything  In  relation  to  any 
group.  Freedom  has  meaning  only  as  it  i  p- 
plies  to  individuals.  A  political  liberal  in  my 
dictionary  has  two  primary  objectives.  One 
Is  to  as?ure  the  greatest  degree  of  economic 
and  pclilical  freedom  for  :i!l  individuals  con- 
sistent with  enjoyment  of  the  same  degree  of 
freedom  by  all  other  individuals.  The  sec- 
ond objective  is  equality  for  all  ^vidividuals. 
I  do  not  mean  absolute  equality,  which  is  Im- 
possible among  human  beings  and  could  be 
achieved  only  if  we  turned  into  robots,  but 
equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  before 
the  law  for  all  individuals.  The  key  word  In 
this  definition  of  a  liberal  is  the  inc'ividual. 
A  liberal  judge  issues  as  they  arise  primarily 
on  whether  their  net  effort  will  be  to  ex- 
pand or  contract  the  sum  total  of  opportuni- 


ties and  freedoms  enjoyed,  not  by  any  par- 
ticular group  in  society,  but  by  all  of  the 
people  as  individuals.  You  will  never  find  a 
liberal  according  to  my  definition  talking 
about  "the  masses"  or  "the  common  man" 
or  even  "the  average  man."  To  my  kind  of 
liberal  every  Individual  is  very  unconunon. 
He  is  a  human  being  with  a  soul,  not  merely 
a  complex  assembly  of  appetites  and  fears. 

The  political  opposite  of  liberalism  is  not 
conservatism.  A  political  conservative  is 
merely  one  who  says,  "Let's  go  slow  about 
destroying  or  changing  our  present  institu- 
tions." The  opposite  of  a  conservative  is  a 
radical,  who  is  always  ready  to  try  almost 
any  experiment.  Both  conservatives  and 
radicals  may  be  liberal  in  their  basic  phi- 
losophy or  they  may  be  the  opposite  of  liberal, 
which  IS  authoritarian.  The  authoritarian  in 
politics  is  the  one  who  believes  that  a  par- 
ticular group,  whether  it  be  in  government. 
In  labor,  or  in  business,  has  a  special  mission 
to  plan  the  whole  pattern  of  society  and  to 
require  all  individuals,  whether  they  like  it 
or  not,  to  fit  into  that  pattern.  The  authori- 
tarians may  be  very  well-meaning  people  who 
want  nothing  more  than  to  do  good  for  every- 
body. Or  they  may  be  individuals  who  want 
power  simply  because  they  love  the  exercise 
of  power,  In  which  case  they  are  tyrants. 
You  will  notice  that  under  my  definition  of 
liberalism  and  its  political  opposite — authori- 
tarianism—both Fascists  and  Communists 
fall  into  the  latter  category.  They  are  as  like 
as  Tweedledee  and  Tweedledum  in  their  de- 
termination to  force  all  individuals  in  so- 
ciety to  fit  Into  their  particular  theory  of 
what  is  a  perfect  society,  and  they  are  as  one 
In  their  opposition  to  freedom  and  dignity 
lor  the  individual. 

One  more  thing:  Liberals  must  bo  con- 
stantly on  guard  against  tyranny  and  au- 
thoritarianism wherever  and  whenever  they 
show  their  heads.  Liberals  have  learned  that 
there  can  be  no  compromise  in  the  ceniurles- 
old  struggle  between  tyranny  and  human 
freedom,  and  consequently  they  are  vigilant 
against  any  abuse  of  justice  or  the  principle 
of  equality  before  the  law  wherever  it  occurs, 
whether  It  Is  the  denial  of  civil  rights  or  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  Negroes  in  America, 
the  apjjeasemcnt  of  a  dictator  at  Munich,  or 
the  appeasement  of  a  slightly  different  kind 
of  tyranny  in  Iran. 

Today  the  major  objective  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  is  to  tupport  and  strengthen 
the  United  Nations.  How  do  our  principles 
of  liberalism  square  with  that  primary  ob- 
jective of  our  foreign  policy?  Immediately 
I  think,  we  find  several  dllilcultles  in  squaring 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  procedures 
with  our  liberal  principles.  In  the  first  place. 
It  is  an  ortjanizatlon  of  separate,  sovereign 
nations  and  not  of  individual  people.  It 
draws  what  authority  and  power  it  has.  not 
from  the  people  but  from  the  governments  in 
the  various  nations.  Some  of  those  govern- 
ments in  turn  do  draw  their  power  and  au- 
thority from  the  people,  but  many  of  them 
do  not.  Second,  the  Charter,  with  Its  veto 
power  for  each  of  the  five  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Security  Council,  violates  the 
principle  of  equality  of  nations  under  inter- 
national law,  which  principle  any  liberal  who 
believes  in  equality  of  individuals  before  the 
law  must  support  in  the  international  field. 
With  each  of  Five  Great  Powers  having  a  veto 
on  any  action  to  enforce  international  law 
on  itself  or  any  of  its  particular  friends 
among  the  nations,  equality  of  nations  be- 
fore the  law  as  proclaimed  in  the  Charter  is 
only  theoretical.  It  cannot  actually  be  en- 
forced if  any  one  of  the  great  powers  decides 
against  enforcement. 

The  third  n.ajor  difficulty  which  liberals 
encounter  in  the  United  nations  and  in  all 
international  relations  Is  the  great  confilct 
of  political  ideologies  In  the  world  today. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  that  only  the  United 
States,  the  nations  of  the  BritUh  Common- 
wealth, and  a  handful  cf  other  democratic 


states  really  are  devoted  to  the  fundameuials 
of  democratic  political  procedure  and  to  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  Individual. 
Among  the  great  powers.  France,  Britain,  and 
the  United  States  do  have  this  concept  of 
freedom,  democracy,  and  liberalism;  and 
China,  although  she  still  has  a  long  road  to 
travel,  seems  to  be  moving  in  that  direction. 
However,  one  of  the  Five  Great  Powers,  name- 
ly Russia,  is  devoted  to  the  opposite  political 
philosophy  from  llbeialism.  namely  authori- 
tarianism. The  individual's  freedom,  dig- 
nity, and  rights  count  lor  little  or  nothing  In 
Russia,  and  the  piinciples,  policies,  and  pro- 
grams decided  upon  by  a  small  ruling  group 
count  for  everything.  I  believe  myself  that 
this  ideological  gulf  in  political  thinking  be- 
tween the  democracies '^and  Russia  is  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  maintenance  of  world  peace  and  Jus- 
tice. It  Is  a  conflict  in  political  philosophy 
not  confined  to  the  international  field  be- 
cause we  nave  very  substantial  groups  In 
this  country  who  are  advocating  for  us,  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  authoritarian  system  which  prevails 
In  Russia.  One  of  these  groups,  the  Com- 
munist Party,  advocates  such  a  change 
openly,  and  works  towaro  It  under  cover  in 
many  organizations  not  directly  afHUated 
with  the  party.  International  cooperation 
between  nations  with  such  completely  oppo- 
site political  philosophies  obviously  presents 
grave  problems. 

In  spite  of  these  d'-fRculties  which  liberals 
find  in  the  United  Nations,  thrt  organization 
offers  the  only  hope  of  finally  establishing 
international  law  and  Justice  on  a  firm  foun- 
dation of  government,  and  for  that  reason 
we  should  support  it  with  all  the  Influence 
at  our  command  It  is  only  as  the  peoples 
and  nations  of  the  world  can  organize  in  such 
institutions  as  the  United  Nations  /.ssembly 
and  Security  Council,  agree  on  a  common 
Interpretation  of  international  law.  and 
establish  the  means  to  enforce  that  law 
equally  on  all  nations  that  we  can  hope 
eventually  to  see  the  principles  of  liberalism 
prevail  In  the  world. 

While  we  support  the  United  Nations  as  It 
exlsus.  it  is  also  our  obligation  to  press  at 
every  opportunity  for  the  changes  needed  to 
transform  it  into  an  Instrument  capable  of 
preserving  the  liberties  and  equalizing  the 
opjKJrtunitles  of  individual  people  on  the 
world  level.  Our  concept  of  liberty  Is  free- 
dom under  law  which  applies  equally  to  all, 
and  It  is  only  through  the  eventual  exten- 
sion of  that  concept  to  the  world  that  we 
can  hope  for  any  permanent  peace  with  Jus- 
tice. We  need  not  be  precipitate  about  seek- 
ing these  changes,  but  the  opportunities  to 
propose  them  clearly  will  develop — some  of 
them  very  soon.  For  Instance.  If  this  con- 
cept of  equality  of  nations  under  enforceable 
International  law  is  to  be  achieved,  one  of 
the  first  steps  will  have  to  be  elimination  or 
drastic  modification  of  the  veto  power  of  the 
great  nations.  We  have  established  a  United 
Nations  Commission  to  study  the  p)osslblll- 
tles  for  international  control  of  atomic  weap- 
ons. I  think  all  scientists  and  politicians 
who  have  studied  the  question  are  agreed 
that  one  essential  for  effective  international 
control  of  atomic  weapons  is  complete  free- 
dom of  Inspection  for  the  International 
agencies  charged  with  control.  Obviously, 
there  cannot  be  such  complete  freedom  as 
long  as  any  nation  is  free  to  exercise  a  veto 
power.  Likewise,  the  freedom  of  inspection 
would  mean  little  if,  when  the  inspectors 
found  a  great  power  violating  the  rules,  it 
was  still  possible  for  that  nation  to  veto  any 
action  by  the  Security  Council  to  stop  the 
violation.  So,  again,  the  veto  must  go  If  we 
are  to  control  effectively  the  threat  ol  a  third 
world  war  fought  with  atomic  weapons. 
When  the  veto  goes,  of  course,  some  system 
of  proportionate  representation  of  nations 
must  be  devised. 
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Stcr  Ury  Byrnes  Is  absolutely  risht.  by 
in»*ral  pnnctplea.  tn  rvclaUnK  the  Ruaitan 
that  the  veto  power  be  exttndttl  to 
tTen  open  dlacuaalon  of  Imum  by 
rtty  Council  t(  o<M  ol  the  Rrrat  pov- 
,  •»•  tt  By  tnalBttac  ^^»^  Iran  b« 
liven  I  het\rir.it  brfor*  the  Stcurtty  Council, 
ileapiti  RuKtn  n  objection,  the  United  SUtea 
«M  fu  lowinc  the  course  of  truf>  liljeraltom. 
fvrlMkf  I  we  ahoiild  hutre  carried  it  even  fur« 
II  Auntralta's  drlctcate  desired,  and  In- 
im  a  real  rpview  ot  the  facta  before 
pitton  loilng  the  whole  question  until  May  6. 
The  Jnltetf  SUtcs.  alond  with  other  liberal 
nation  I  and  toiMlers  should  seek  to  imple- 
ment rompletely  those  expressions  of  con- 
cern fc  r  Individual  rlRhts  and  freedoms  now 
In  the  Unlte<l  Nations  Charter,  and  should 
press  J  t  every  opportunity  for  a  real  Inter- 
natlon  il  bill  of  rUhts  for  Individuals  which 
Is  capsble  of  enforcement. 

In  cur  Insistence,  so  far,  at  least,  on  re- 
tainlni  national  sovereignty  over  island  bases 
scatter  ?d  across  the  Pacific.  I  believe  we  have 
departed  from  the  principles  of  ilberalism. 
ar  s  arrofi:atln(?  to  ourselves  as  a  great 
jpeclaJ  privileges  which  we  would  not 
to  any  other  nation,  large  or  small. 
is  to  me  the  only  course  a  true  liberal 
could  (  dvooate  In  this  particular  field  is  in- 
ternatlpnaJizatlon.  under  the  United  Nations, 
f  key  strategic  bases,  not  only  In  the 
but  throughout  the  world.  Even 
we  may  be  sure  In  our  own  minds 
that  «te  never  contemplate  any  aggression, 
when  '  fe  demand  national  sovereignty  over 
these  F  iciflc  bases  6.000  miles  from  our  shores 
on  the  ba^ls  of  national  security,  we  weaken 
the  grounds  of  principle  on  which  we  op- 
pose f  uaslan  attempts  to  gain  control  of 
c  bases  on  the  Dardanelles  and  In  the 
East  which  she  considers  vital  to  her 
DBtioni  il  security. 

In  tl  e  economic  field  the  liberal  approach 
li  to  S4ek  the  elimination  of  high  tariffs,  ez- 
cha;  trcls.  and   other   barriers  to  free 

mul  i  :.  trade  among  the  Individuals  of 
the  rtu  loufl  nations.  If  we  do  not  move  In 
that  d.rectlon.  quite  clearly  we  will  have 
more  a  id  more  bilateral  trade  deals  between 
govcmtients.  Governments  will  tend  to 
dominate,  control,  and  eventually  run  In- 
ternational trade  and  commerce,  with  little 
or  no  firedom  or  opportunity  for  individuals. 
That  w  )uld  mean  authoritarianism,  and  not 
liberalism.  In  the  International  economic 
field. 

Basic  illy,  that  Is  why  liberals  supported 
tiie  Brctton  Woods  agreements  establishing 
an  International  Bank  and  Monetary  Fund 
for  the  purpose  of  gradually  eliminating 
these  tarrlers  and  facilitating  free  multi- 
lateral t  rade  among  Individuals  again  of  varU 
oua  nalions,  I  believe  liberals  should  sup- 
port the  British  loan  agreement  It  Is  clear 
to  anyone  who  has  studied  Britain's  very 
difficult  balance  of  International  payments 
problenr  that  It  is  only  if  the  United  States 
and  the  dominions  extend  these  rredlts  that 
Britain  can  hope  In  the  next  5  years  to 
balance  her  International  payments  without 
Drtln;  to  very  drastic  contnls.  barter 
and  other  devices  which  would  fur- 
ther retrict  the  freedom  of  International 
trade  a  nd  commerce.  The  agreement  by 
Englanc  to  eliminate  present  exchange  con- 
trols ard  to  go  along  on  a  program  of  free 
multllaeral  trade,  even  though  it  means  a 
6-year  austerity"  program  for  the  British 
people,  appears  to  me  a  very  substantial 
quid  pio  quo  for  the  loan.  The  loan  is 
encx  tla  ly  a  device  to  share  with  our  ally, 
on  a  cr  idlt.  and  not  a  gift,  basis,  the  raw 
materia  and  other  resources  needed  for  Kng- 
lanrt'a  t\  oonatructlon  and  also  needed  for  our 
iseOBW  rion.  I  believe  such  a  sharing  of  ma- 
terial ra  ourcas  for  reconstruction  in  the  next 
f«w  yaai  s  is  aM  aesentlal  to  fuiur  j  world  sta- 
bility ai  Is  the  immediate  sharing  of  vorld 
food  resi  larces  to  prevent  famine. 

Above  and  beyond  this  appeal  of  logic  for 
the  loan,  extending  a  helping  hand  to  Eng- 


land  now  Is  unnn  repayment  for  the  debt 
which  we  and  all  free  peoples  owe  to  the  Kng- 
Uah  people  for  their  gallant  sund  alone 
■Calnst  the  forcea  of  tyranny  In  these  dark 
months  from  June  cf  1940  until  June  vt  IMl. 
While  our  future  armies  still  trained  with 
broomsticks  and  our  factories  were  still  toot. 
Ing  up  (or  war  production.  Britain  held  the 
line  against  odds  that  appeared  overwhelm- 
ing. Dollars  alone  cannot  measure  the  debt 
Which  freedom  owe*  to  her. 

But  the  real  $«4  ;)ollcy  question  for 

American  liberals  ;  %  should  the  United 
States  do  to  ren^un  strong  enough  to  fulfill 
our  world  responsibilities? 

I  think  moat  Americans  are  agreed  that  the 
United  States  should  stand  firmly  for  liberal 
principles  of  equality  of  nations  before  the 
law  and  Justice  for  all  peoples  In  interna- 
tional affairs.  However,  when  It  comes  to 
making  sure  that  we  are  prepared  to  support 
that  position  In  the  only  way  that  a  great 
many  nations  can  understand  our  support, 
many  of  us.  Including  some  leaders  In  my 
own  Republican  Party,  fall  Into  an  old  fallacy. 
We  want  to  have  our  cake  and  eat  it.  too.  We 
want  the  United  SUtes  to  talk  tough,  but  we 
balk  at  the  measures  needed  if  our  Govern- 
ment Is  to  be  ready  to  act  If  action  becomes 
necessary  The  only  poaslblllty  of  avoiding 
the  necessity  of  military  action — fighting— Is 
for  the  United  States  to  be  strong  enough  so 
that  we  can  act.  If  necessary,  and  make  sure 
that  the  whole  world  knows  we  are  prepared 

As  soon  as  possible,  we  should  remedy  the 
mistake  we  made  by  a  too  rapid  demobiliza- 
tion of  our  armed  forcea,  and  once  again  have 
the  United  States  strong  enough  to  really  sup- 
port these  liberal  principles  for  which  we 
stand.  Despite  the  public-opinion  polls, 
there  Is  tremendous  opposition,  not  only  to 
extension  of  the  Selective  Service  Act.  but 
also  to  universal  mlltury  training,  as  meas- 
ures to  keep  the  United  States  strong  enough 
to  fulfill  our  world  responsibilities  Ameri- 
cans do  not  like  the  Idea  of  1  year  of  compul- 
sory military  training  for  all  young  men. 
I  don  t  like  It  myself.  But  I  think  the  main 
argument  against  it— that  It  Is  a  form  of  con- 
scription which  leads  to  militarism  whereas 
dqianding  upon  a  volunteer  army  Is  more 
damoeratic— IS  completely  illogical.  A  con- 
script army  is  a  cliiaen  army  and  is  far  less 
liktly  to  be  militaristic  than  is  a  so-called 
volunteer  army  which  U  In  reality  a  profes- 
sional army. 

General  Elsenhower.  General  Marshall,  and 
Admiral  Nimitz  did  a  m;ignificent  over-all  Job 
of  organizir.g,  equipping,  and  leading  the 
armies,  navies,  and  air  forces  which  won  the 
war.  Their  devotion  to  human  freedom  and 
democracy  is  Just  as  great  as  Is  that  of  civilian 
leaders  wno  are  too  ready  to  cry  "militarism" 
and  take  the  easy  path.  As  a  liberal.  I  be- 
lieve it  U  essential  to  the  caus.'  of  freedom 
that  the  United  States  remain  strong.  I  sup- 
port the  basic  rfcc:mmendatlons  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  and  the  President  for  extension 
of  selective  service,  for  universal  military 
training,  and  for  merging  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  IX 
we  really  want  America  to  exert  world  lead- 
ership In  furtherance  of  liberal  democratic 
principles  then  we  must  see  to  it  that  Amer- 
ica remains  strong  enough  so  that  her  voice 
in  International  affairs  will  be  respected. 
Otherwise  we  are  inviting  another  period  of 
dispraceful  appeasement  of  aggressors  such  as 
marked  the  1930s.  That  U  not  the  easy 
pleasant  course,  but  who  claimed  liberalism 
was  easy? 

Liberals  are  devoted  to  peace  and  justice 
But  liberals  also  are  prepared  to  fight  if  nec- 
essary for  freedom  and  Justice. 

Finally,  I  think  that  throughout  the  world 
we  have  a  responsibility  as  liberals  to  be 
active  missionaries  for  the  principles  of  lib- 
eralism and  democracy.  I  would  like  to  see 
our  State  Department.and  our  political  lead- 
ers less  bashful  about  proclaiming  the  mean- 
ing and  values  of  democracy  and  freedom 
throughout  the  world.     I  Intend  to  support 


appropriations  for  the  State  Department  to 
continue  in  peacetime  such  activities  of  the 
Oflke  of  War  Information  as  mill  further 
that  objective  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have 
no  right  to  intervene  unilaterallv  In  the  ln> 
ternal  affairs  or  choice  u(  government  of  any 
nation.  I  think  we  made  a  mistake  in  at- 
tempting that  kind  of  Intervention  In  SpMlu 
and  Argentina,  even  though  I  also  dislike 
the  types  of  government  established  in  these 
two  ccuntrles.  But  refraining  from  dlrett 
Intervention  In  any  nation  does  net  mean 
that  we  cannot  advocate  the  principles  of 
individual  human  freedom  and  dignity.  We 
can  and  should  seize  every  opportunit7  to 
tell  people  what  democracy  means  to  indi- 
viduals. Our  policy  never  should  support  or 
lend  economic  or  political  assistance  to 
rev  .any  country  which  trample  re  ugh- 

el.  individual  rights  and  freedoms. 

Alter  all,  this  confilct  l>etween  tyranny  and 
freedom  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  been  going 
on  for  centuries,  and  freedom  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  all  the  time.  In  spite  of  the 
dynamic  appearance  which  both  the  Fascist 
and  Communist  dictatorships  have  giVen  In 
recent  years,  the  fact  Is  they  are  the  same 
old  brund  of  tyranny  operating  under  dif- 
ferent labels.  Human  freedom  and  individ- 
ual rights  and  dignity  still  have  a  vitality 
and  an  appeal  to  people  throughout  the  world 
which  tyranny  never  can  have. 

Our  chance  of  expanding  the  freedoms  and 
opportunities  of  Individuals  here  at  home 
will  he  much  easier  if  we  can  achieve  stabil- 
ity. Jxirtlce.  and  a  reasonable  a'^urarce  of 
peace  In  the  world.  The  continual  threat  rf 
war.  like  war  itself,  tends  to  push  peoples 
and  nations  Into  authoritarian  forms  and 
controls  Here  In  the  United  States  we 
moved  a  long  way  In  that  direction  during 
the  recent  war 

That  Is  why  liberals  today  are  primarily 
concerned  about  foreign  policy  Issues  They 
realize  that  unless  we  and  our  allies  can  ao 
organize  the  world  that  the  threat  of  a  third 
world  war  is  eliminated,  or  at  least  mini- 
miaed,  democracy  and  liberty  will  be  the 
first  casualties  In  such  a  war.  But  In  our 
concern  with  the  internationnl  scene,  we 
dare  not  overlo^ik  the  authoritarian  chal- 
lenge to  liberalism  which  we  face  here  at 
home  If  liberalism  does  not  prevail  In  the 
United  States.  It  will  sUnd  little  chance  In 
the  world.  So  let's  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
of  how  these  principles  of  liberalism  epply 
to  some  of  our  major  domestic  problems 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  political  state- 
ment, a  very  mild  one.  I  would  like  to  draw 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  real  distinction 
between  liberals  and  the  present  and  pre- 
ceding national  administrations  In  this  field. 
I  believe  the  present  administration  has 
adopted  as  iu  primary  goal  the  achievement 
of  a  more  abundant  life  and  as  nearly  com- 
plete economic  security  for  all  citizens  as  is 
poaslble.  to  the  exclusion  of  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  individual  freedom  The  ad- 
ministration's approach  U  authoritarian 
rather  than  liberal  Its  proposals  on  any  is- 
sue always  are  that  the  Cv\-  t  take 
over  the  whole  Job,  leaving  vr.  .  to  in- 
dividual initiative,  and  sharply  curtailing  In- 
dividual freedom. 

The  primary  goal  of  liberals,  on  the  other 
band,  is  not  complete  economic  security  for 
all.  but  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  in  the  eco- 
nomic field,  with  an  Insistence  that  meas- 
ures to  achieve  this  goal  must  expand 
rather  than  curtail  Individual  freedoms. 
The-  administrations  approach  basically  is 
that  Government  should  guarantee  everycue 
a  high  standard  of  living  regardless  of  what 
the  individual  himself  does. 

The  liberal  approach  is  that  Oovernmenfs 
obligation  u  to  make  sure  that  every  in- 
dividual has  a  fair  and  equal  opportunity  to 
achieve  his  own  economic  destiny,  and  then 
leave  it  up  to  the  Individual. 

There  is  a  real  danger  today  that  In  cur 
discussion  of  political  issues  we  will  place 
•o  much   emphasis   on   achieving   economic 
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security  for  everyone,  that  we  may  achieve 
It  at  the  expense  of  freedom,  both  political 
and  economic,  for  the  Individual.  We  have 
a  tendency  to  confuse  economic  security  with 
freedom.  Actually  the  most  secure  individ- 
ual in  our  society  is  a  prisoner  serving  a  life 
sentence,  but  he  Is  hardly  free.  The  people 
of  Germany  in  the  early  IftSO's  were  so  in- 
tent on  achieving  economic  security  that 
they  permitted  their  liberties  to  be  liquidated 
without  even  a  fight. 

Minor  children  do  not  have  the  freedom 
of  adults.  They  have  all  the  economic  and 
social  security  their  families  can  give  to 
them,  but  they  are  not  equipped  to  assume 
the  resp.msibllltles  and  risks  that  go  with 
freedom,  and  consequently  we  recognize  the 
necessity  of  parental  authority  Every  time 
In  history  when  men  and  women  have  turned 
over  to  an  outside  agency  all  their  individual 
responsibilities  and  risks,  whether  they 
turned  them  over  to  a  Julius  Caesar,  a  feudal 
baron,  an  Adolf  Hitler,  or  an  omnipotent 
state,  they  have  aUo  in  the  end  relinquished 
their  Individual  freedoms. 

My  whole  concept  ol  freedom— and  1  think 
It  is  basically  the  American  concept— in- 
cludes the  willingness  to  assume  the  obliga- 
tions and  risks  inherent  in  being  free  It 
was  men  and  v/omen  imbued  with  this  con- 
cept of  freedom,  accepting  its  risks  and  obli- 
gations along  with  its  rights,  who  left  the 
safe  and  civilized  East  to  push  we5t  across 
the  wild  mountains  and  untamed  prairies  of 
this  great  country,  who  built  our  railroads, 
cur  mines,  and  our  great  factories,  and  who, 
during  the  past  6  years.  Invented,  produced, 
and  used  the  weapons  that  won  tis  victory  in 
war. 

It  Is  apparent  that  tremendous  disparities 
In  living  standards  among  families  mean  in- 
equalities in  opportunities  for  childien 
coming  out  of  such  homes.  Where  all  mem- 
bers of  a  family  must  struggle  constantly  to 
achieve  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  the  chil- 
dren do  not  get  a  fair  break  on  educational, 
economic,  or  social  opportunities.  The 
demagogs  stock  answer  to  this  problem— 
•Let'j  soak  the  rich'— is  rejected  by  the  lib- 
eral. He  knows  that  In  the  final  analysis,  by 
destroying  incentive  to  individual  initiative 
and  enterprise,  such  a  solution  will  tend  to 
pull  down  the  living  standards  ol  everyone. 
It  might  equalize  opportunities  but  it  would 
do  It  by  curtailing  opportunities  for  every- 
one, instead  of  expanding  them  for  all  indi- 
viduals. In  the  end.  It  would  be  destructive 
of  freedom.  The  liberal  solution  Is  not  to 
pull  down  the  more  fortunate,  but  to  raise 
the  less  fortunate  to  a  minimum  standard, 
leaving  it  to  the  Individual's  own  enterprise 
to  rise  above  the  minimum. 

Fortunately.  America  is  productive  enough 
<=o  that  we  can  afford  a  relatively  high  mini- 
mum   standard    for    all    without    destroying 
individual      Initiative      and      freedom.     The 
proper   and   liberal   function   of   our   social- 
security  system  and  minimum-wage  law   is 
to  place  a  floor  beneath  the  living  standards 
of  all   the   people  and  to  take  care  of  the 
inevitable  casualties  In  a  free  economic  sys- 
tem     The  standards  of  such  a  social-secu- 
rity system  should  not  be  so  high  that  they 
will  discourage  any  large  proportion  of  Indi- 
viduals from  exerting  themselves  to  achieve 
higher  standards.     If  they  do  that  then  the 
United  States   will   soon   become   weak   eco- 
nomically  and  the  living  standards  of  every- 
one inevitably  will  fall.     At  the  present  time 
our  social-security  system,  with  its  old-age 
retirement   annuities,   pensions   for  widows, 
and    provision    for   dependent    chldren    and 
handicapped  persons,  covers  only  those  Indi- 
vlduaU  who  are  employed.    Those  who  are 
self-employed,  professional  people  and  farm- 
ers  as  well  as  many  other  groups,  are  not 
covered    by    the    system.      There    are    great 
administrative  difficulties  In  working  out  the 
coverage  of  such  groups  but  that  should  be 
the  next  and  imperative  step  In  expanding 
this  system.    Similarly.  Instead  of  proposing 


Immediately  to  nearly  double  the  present 
statutory  minimum  wage,  our  effort  should 
be  directed  toward  applying  It  to  all  employ- 
ment by  extending  the  coverage.  It  might 
be  necessary  to  keep  the  minimum  wage  at 
only  40  or  50  cents  an  hour  In  order  to  do 
that,  particularly  to  cover  farm  labor.  But 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  far  more  liberal  ap- 
proach than  to  try  to  raise  the  minimum 
wage  so  high  that  in  order  to  avoid  severe 
economic  consequences  we  are  forced.  Instead 
of  broadening  the  coverage,  actually  to  re- 
strict it.  thereby  promoting  inequality  in- 
stead of  equality. 

There  is  pending  now  In  the  Senate  a  re- 
vised version  of  the  Labor  Disputes  bill, 
known  as  the  Case  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  some  months  ago.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  minority  which  has  proposed  six 
specific  amendments  to  that  bill.  The 
amendments  are  designed  to  strengthen 
Federal  mediation  machinery  for  peaceful 
settlement  of  disputes  between  management 
and  labor,  to  require  both  parties  to  give  that 
machinery  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  func- 
tion before  they  resort  to  strike  or  lockout, 
and  to  equalize  the  legal  reEponsibilities  of 
labor  and  management  in  this  field.  They 
would  do  the  latter  by  making  unions  legally 
responsible  for  violation  of  their  contracts, 
and  by  outlawing  secondary  boycotts  which 
are  in  restraint  of  trade  in  exactly  the  same 
way  £uch  monopoly  practices  by  employers  are 
ou'ilawe".  u--der  the  antitrust  laws 

I  submit  that  these  propo5als.  seeking  to 
make  great,  powerful  labor  unions  and  their 
leaders   re.ponslble    in    some,  small    measure 
to  the  public  Interest,  are  In  fact  liberal  pro- 
posals.   Liberals  have  always  opposed  the  ex- 
ercise of  vast  concen*ratlons  of  either  politi- 
cal or  economic  power  without  some  regula- 
tion, control,  and  responsibility.  That  Is  why 
40  and  50  years  ago  liberals  were  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  for  the  antltrtist  laws,  for 
Government    supervision    of    securities    ex- 
changes, and  for  regulation  of  public  utility 
rates.    It     was    because    concentrations    of 
capital  then  exercised  tuch  vast  and  uncon- 
trolled economic  power  that  the  public  In- 
terest  had    become   vitally   affected   and    in- 
dividual rights,  opportunities,  and  freedoms 
were  being  curtailed.    Today  labor  unions  and 
their  leaders  exercise  economic  powers  which 
are   far  greater  than   those   of   the  so-called 
captains  of  Industry,  both   in   their   impact 
on  the  public  welfare,  and  in  their  impact  on 
the    Individual    freedoms   and    opportunities 
not  only  of  union  members  but  of  unorgan- 
ized workers.     Yet  under  Supreme  Court  In- 
terpretations   of    the    Clayton    Act    and    the 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Act,  unions  today  are  above 
and  beyond  the  law.    The  Supreme  Court  has 
held  specincally  that  when   a  union   is   in- 
volved in  a  labor  dispute,  whether  its  objec- 
tive Is  licit  or  illicit,  wrong  and  harmful  to 
society  or  not.  the  Federal  courts  have  ab- 
solutely no  power  to   impose  any  responsi- 
bility.   Unions  today  are  by  court  decree  com- 
pletely  free   to   impose   on   communities  or 
other   geographical   areas  absolute   monopo- 
lies   on    the    types    and    kinds    of    materials 
which  the  consuming  public  can  buy  and  use. 
I  submit  that  such  a  condition  is  intolerable 
to  any  liberal.     Liberals  today  should  be  In 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  demanding  a  rea- 
sonable   regulation    of    this    vast    economic 
power  in  the  interest  of  individual  freedom 
and  opportunity  and  the  general  public  wel- 
fare. 

It  Is  my  own  conviction  that  only  Individ- 
uals who  are  strong,  with  trained  minds  and 
healthy  bodies,  can  be  truly  free.  They  are 
fully  capable  ol  assuming  the  risks  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  go  with  freedom.  Like- 
wise, they  have  the  best  security  of  all: 
that  which  comes  from  Inner  confidence  in 
their  own  ability  to  meet  whatever  issues  may 
come.  That  kind  of  security  doesn't  have  to 
be  conferred  or  guaranteed  by  any  outside 
agency. 

Our  emphasis  as  liberals,  therefore.  In 
seeking  greater  opportunities  and  freedoms 


for  Individuals,  should  be  on  measures  and 
policies  which  will  strengthen  the  individual 
and  free  his  mind  from  fear  by  giving  him 
knowledge,  training,  and  health.  Only  thus 
can  individuals  win  the  most  precious  free- 
dom of  all.  freedom  from  fear— the  confidence 
that  he  can  and  will  measure  up  to  any  test 
that  may  come  and  remain  true  to  bis  own 
Inner  creed.  Under  that  policy.  Uie  Govern- 
ment has  an  obligation  to  see  to  It  that  m 
health  and  training,  all  individuals  sUrt  as 
nearly  equal  as  possible  In  our  society.  That 
In  turn  means  that  whatever  excess  Federal 
funds  are  available  when  we  finally  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  should  be  earmarked  first 
for  programs  and  projects  which  will  In  the 
long  run  raise  the  health  and  educational 
standards  of  the  Nation  and  which  particu- 
larly win  give  those  whft  are  less  fortunate 
economically  a  better  chance  at  healthy 
bodies  and  trained  minds. 

Top  priorities  In   any  liberal  program  to 
equalize  and   expand   Individual  opportuni- 
ties   should    go    to    scientific    research    and 
housirg.      Scientific    research,    both    funda- 
mental and  applied  but  chiefly  the  former, 
is   essential    to    keep    our   economic   system 
dvnamic   and   to  solve  the   Inevitable   prob- 
lems which  progress  brings  with  It.     We  ac- 
cumulated a  very  large  deficit,  both  in  re- 
search and  in  trained  scientists,  during  the 
war.     Private  bequests  for  scientific  research 
are  diminishing  to  the  vanishing  point  as  a 
result    of   high    Individual    Income   and    In- 
heritance   taxes,    and    it    is    imperative   that 
Government  step  into  the  breach,  not  only^ 
with    grants    for    research    but    also    with 
scholarships  and  fellowships  for  outstanding 
students.  If  we  are  to  avert  eventual  stagna- 
tion.   I  believe  myself  that  it  Is  Just  as  Im- 
perative that  Government  support  research 
In  the  social  sciences.    The  Federal  Govern- 
ment  spent    over    M.OOO.OOO.OCO    to   develop 
atomic  bombs,  and   It  seems  to  me  simple 
common  sense  that  we  spend  a  small  frac- 
tion of  that  sum  to  help  develop  social  and 
political    institutions    that    may    keep    the 
atomic  bomb  from  destroying  cur  civilization. 
The  real   problem   in   housing   Is  not   the 
current    deficit,    which    American    Industiy 
will  make  up  fairly  soon  when  It  gets  rolling, 
but   the  6.000,000  substandard  homes  occu- 
pied by  families  which  cannot  afford  at  pres- 
ent to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  decent  hous- 
ing.     The    so-called    Waoner-Ellender-Taft 
bill   which   the  SAate  has  Just  passed  pro- 
vides a  sound,  liberal  solution  to  that  prob- 
lem.   That  bill  liberalizes  credit  for  housing 
for  lower  income  families,  both  for  those  who 
buy  homes  and   for   those  who  rent  them. 
In  addition.  It  grants  a  direct  Government 
subsidy  to  provide  decent  housing  lor  fami- 
lies whose  incomes  are  so  low  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  an  economic  rent  for  decent 
homes  and  consequently  are  forced  now  to 
live  in  slums. 

I    am    opposed    \.o    Government    subsidies 
which  are  broadcast  over  the  whole  economy, 
beneattlng  the  wealthy  and  the  needy  alike. 
They  are  inflationary  and  they  corrupt  a  free 
economy.    But  a  Federal  LUbsidy  which  goes 
directly  to  the  family  which  needs  It  to  give 
children    a   halfway   decent    home   environ- 
ment  is  a  different  thing  entirely.     It  fits 
perfectly  into  cur  liberal  goal  of  expanding 
and  equalizing  opportunities  of  Individuals. 
In  our  efforts  to  raise  h  •  .1th  and  educa- 
tional standards  there  are  two  possible  ap- 
proaches.   The  administration  proposes  that 
the    Federal    Government    step    in    with    an 
elaborate  compulsory  health  Insurance  pro- 
gram covering  everyone  regardless  of  need  or 
desire  and  virtually  forcing  al   physicians  and 
dentists  to  Join  In  the  program  in  order  to 
live     That  is  the  purpose  of  the  administra- 
tion bill  Introduced  by  Senators  Wagneh.  cf 
New  York,  and  Murray,  ol  Montana.    A  dif- 
ferent approach  is  proposed  under  a  Republi- 
can bill  drafted  largely  by  Ssnator  Iaft  of 
Ohio.    It  would  expand  and  give  Federal  sup- 
port and  Impetus  to  the  organization  tn  every 
State   of  general   health   programs  mtxieled 
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the   Blue   Cross   hospital   service 

now  ts  In  effect  In  most  States  In 

That  Is  a  voluntary  plan  under 

ivlduals.  by  paying  t-  nominal  sum 

th.  can  repay  the  major  portion  of 

■  erpenses  Incurred  by  themselves 

flUBUles.     I  believe  that   kind  of  a 

accords    much    more    with    liberal 

than   a  compulsory.   Nation-wide 

which  Inevitably,  however  much  lu 

may  desire  otherwise,  will  tend  to 

a  tremendous  Federal  bureaucracy 

nt  the  medical  profession  Into  it. 

proposal    In   the   Republican   bill   Is 

Pederal    and    Sute    GovcrnmenU 

funds    U)    pay    subscriptions    to 

untary    health    service    plans    for 

In  the  various  communities 

me  principles  apply  to  equallaation 

tlon  opportunities.     The  bill  which 

eated    twice    In    past    years    in    the 

Imply  proposed  a  flat  irrant  based  on 

1  ^pulatlon  to  each  Ttate.  to  be  u?ed 

for  teachers"  salaries      Now  a  bill 

worKed>^out    whereby    about   two- 

the   Federal   funds  »  rlginally   pro- 

wiould  be  used  to  equalise  educational 

itles  in  the  various  States,  with  a 

requirement  that  It  be  used  for  that 

This  again  Is  a  scjund  libera'  rather 

horitarlan  approach. 

we   have   won    the   war  agamst 
nny  and  authorttarianlsm,  we  have 
ATxs  won   the  Ideological   fight   for 
as  I  define  It.  either  here  in  the 
States   or   In    the   world      That   will 
fight.     I  know  men  who  have  de- 
thlelr  lives  to  public  service  who  today 
and  fearful  that  demtxracy 
survive  the  tremendous  political 
and  clamor  of  this  group  and  that 
mandlng  that  Government  do  this 
and  the  other  thing  for  them,  but 
every  effort  of  Government  to  im- 
them  some  minimum  obligation  of 
The  cry  in  political  circles  today 
be  special  privileges  and  benefits  for 
respons.bility   for    none       I   do    not 
t  is  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
n  Lunent  of  the  American   people.      I 
it.  because  if  It  is.  then   the 
IfcOTalism  is  indeed  a  hopeless  cause. 
Senate  debate  on  the  full  employ- 
several  Senator?  asked  on  the  f1<Kir 
What  does  liberty  mean  to  a  man 
and  children  are  hungry?"     Pat- 
must    have    turned    over    in    his 
lat  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
ously  such  a  question  Is  a  clarion 
Ion  for  all  liberals. 

for  the  liberals  of  America,  those 

ve    In    individual    human    freedooa 

ty.  to  forget  the  little  unimportant 

which  have  so  often  divided  them 

politically,   and   to  close   ranks 

for  their  basic  principles.     Liberals 

o^rlook  the  dangers  which  still  exist 

trerae  political  right    the  chief  of 

"conomic  monopoly      But  lets  also 

:lear  fact  that  the  great  threat  to 

'ay  is  not  from  the  political  right 

the  extreme  political  left. 

t  fact,  which  many  of  us  forgot 

wartime  ctxperation  with  Com- 

Is  that  both  the  Fascist  and 

grew  out  of  the  political 

.ml  was  a  Socialist.    In  G:?rmany, 

the  National  Socialist  Party     Their 

primarily  to  those  people  suffering 

privations.     They  won  support  by 

promises   of   economic    rewards, 

power  were  turned  over  to  them. 

and  Fascists  are  alike  In  their 

to    tile    proposition    that    the    end 

means.     On    th*t    twsu.    they 

cheating,  murder,  concentration 

secret   police  as  necessary  steps 

rokd  to  a  rosy  Utopia  which  always 

be   In   the  distant   future.     To  a 

the  other  hand,  the  means  are  as 

as  the  end.     Neither  can  be  de- 

r  Individual  freedom. 


That  Is  why  liberals  must  fight  commu- 
nism as  bitterly  as  they  fight  fascism,  even 
though  it  means  t)elng  called  red  baiters. 
That  fight  Is  more  difficult  because  liberals 
must  always  defend  the  verv  freedoms  which 
Communistr  aouse  to  achieve  their  end,  which 
Is  the  destruction  of  freedom.  It  Is  more  di!B- 
cxilt  because  conservatives  In  the  past  have 
too  frequently  cried  •Communist"  simply  to 
defeat  liberal  and  not  authoritarian  pro- 
posals, and  consequently  many  people  refuse 
to  believe  there  is  really  a  wolf  there  this 
time 

Lets  not  permit  our  understandable  desire 
for  economic  security  to  blind  us  to  other 
values  even  more  vital.  We  are  seeking  hei« 
In  America  not  just  jobs,  anv  kind  of  jobs, 
for  60.000.000  Americans,  but  60.000.000 
opportunities  for  tree  Americans  to  work  and 
produce.  We  seek  here  at  home  and  In  the 
world  a  system  under  which  every  individual 
has  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  own  Indi- 
vidual capacities  to  the  limit  compatible  with 
the  same  freedom  for  all  other  individuals 

There  u  no  easy  path  to  that  goal  The 
easy  path  is  that  which  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, of  Italy,  of  Russia  took  when  they 
closed  their  minds  and  surrendered  to  the 
siren  call  of  the  dictators:  "Give  us  the 
power,  and  youll  have  bread  and  jobs  and 
security.  What  do  freedom  and  democracy 
mean  if  you  and  your  children  are  hungry?" 
Not  only  did  these  deluded  people  who  took 
the  easy  path  give  up  their  freedom  but  to- 
day, despite  all  the  efforts  cf  the  free  world, 
they  are  starving 

No:  being  a  political  liberal  Is  not  easy 
It  is  Jxjst  as  risky  and  dangerous  as  being 
a  free  man  The  liberal  can  expect  to  be 
called  a  Communist  by  the  extreme  political 
right.  He  is  sure  to  be  smeared  as  a  Fascist 
by  the  extreme  political  left  He  must  fight 
authoritarian  proposals  that  have  wide  popu- 
lar appeal  He  will  Incur  the  enmity  of 
powerful  vested  interests  He  can  hope  for 
no  reward  except  that  he  has  fought  the  good 
fight  for  freedom 

If  that  great  cry  "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death  f-  still  lives  in  your  heart  and  mind 
then  you  can  be  a  liberal. 


Address  by  Dr.  Frank  Kiof  don  at  Roose- 
Tclt  Memorial  Dinner 
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HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

or  PCNNSTLVANU 

IN  THl  SFNATi:  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  29  (leoialatii^e  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.'^ent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  REcoRt  an  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Prank  Kingdon  at  the  Roosevelt  me- 
morial dinner,  held  at  the  Hotel  Com- 
modore. New  York.  April  12.  sponsored 
by  the  National  Citizens'  Political  Action 
Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Mr  Morgenthau.  distin- 
guished gussts.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are 
gathered  here  to  remember  the  life  and  work 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
carried  this  country  through  to  victory  over 
the  greatest  threat  to  Its  indapoidence  that 
was  ever  presented  to  us  by  a  foreign  power. 
We  are  met  here  tonight  to  remember  a  Presi- 
dent who  led  us  through  the  greatest  depres- 
sion that  this  country  ever  faced  and  crave 
o«r  national  society  a  new  sUbllity  and  a 


new  faith  In  Itself  Either  of  these  accom- 
plishments would  have  established  him  as 
one  of  the  superb  leaders  of  America.  Both 
of  them  together  undoubtedly  place  him  in 
the  constellation  of  the  four  greatest  Presi- 
dents, alongside  Washington.  Jefferson,  and 
Lincoln. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  when  historians 
write  the  record  of  the  first  175  years  of  our 
Nation's  life  they  may  say  that  Pranklln 
Roosevelt  was  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

It  is  given  to  all  generations  to  read  about 
greatness.  It  Is  given  to  a  few  generations 
to  live  with  greatness  We  have  walked  with 
a  great  man.  There  are  others  here  who  will 
bring  their  tributes,  eloquent  and  moving, 
and  it  is  not  part  of  my  responsibility  to- 
night to  add  to  those  tributes.  I  will  simply 
exercise  the  happy  prerogative  of  associating 
myself  with  all  of  them  so  that  they  t)ecome 
the  expressions  of  the  affection,  the  deep. 
moving  affection,  which  I  felt  and  rtlll  feel 
for  the  man  who  was  the  greatest  inspiration 
of  my  generation. 

To  me  falls  what  Is  perhaps  the  luore  8ob?r. 
more  arduous  task  of  suggesting  how  we  shall 
carry  through  the  Ideals  of  Franklin  Roose- 
velt In  terms  cf  political  action.  I  speak  for 
carrying  forward  in  practical  ways  the  pro- 
gram th.1t  he  so  bravely  began. 

The  National  Cif.rens*  Political  Action 
Committee  is  an  organization  Inspired  by  the 
leadership  of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  originally 
created  to  aid  In  his  reelection  and  now  dedi- 
cated to  the  completion  of  his  unfinished 
work.  PranklH  Rtxjsevelt  U  not  dead  as 
long  as  his  spirit  lives  in  any  of  us  and  ail 
of  us  together,  with  joined  hands  and  hearts 
may  make  sure  that  this  spirit  continues  to 
inform  and  guide  our  national  destiny.  The 
leader  ts  gone;  the  host  of  his  followers  can 
continue  to  fight  for  his  Ideals  We  here 
raise  the  standard  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
call  upon  all  who  loved  him  to  rally  around 
that  banner  to  complete  the  fight. 

We  are  not  a  political  party:  we  have  no 
Intention  of  becoming  a  political  party:  we 
are  the  spokesmen  for  social  progress.  In  ad- 
vance of  all  parties  ard  ready  everywhere  to 
support  all  men  and  measures,  regardless  of 
party,  which  will  forward  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  assure  Justice  and  seiuritv  for  all      Let 
no  party  and  no  leader  of  a  party  think  that 
he  owns  or  controls  the  National  Citizens 
:  Action  Committee      We  have  no  In- 
of  becoming  an  Instrument  of  a  party 
that  retains  In  Its  membership  such  men  as 
Bilbo  and  Ramkin.  and  men  of  that  stripe 
who  deny,  by  every  speech  the?  make  and 
every  act   they   perform,   the   principle   and 
Inspiration  of  our  leader.     We  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  becoming  the  Instrument  of  a  party 
which  finds  apparently  it*  most  enlightened 
ISAftotBblp  in  a  VANDtNsno  and  a  Tarr      We 
ars  an  Independent  committee  dedicated  not 
to  any  partisan  ends,  but  dedicated  onlv  to 
a  program  and  a  memory   and  in  that  mem- 
ory we  shall  carry  the  program  through  to  its 
completion. 

All  that  has  happened  since  the  death  of 
Prssldent  Roosevelt  has  underlined  the  ne- 
c««lty  for  our  exUtence  Men  greed  v  for 
wealth  by  the  exploiuilon  of  their  fellovm 
took  new  courage  because  the  champion  of 
the  people  bad  passed  on  and  they  at  once 
moved  with  all  their  force  into  every  channel 
of  political  action  In  order  to  stifle  and  If 
possible,  destroy  the  social  gains  which 
RooseTslt  had  won  Men  who  had  been 
reared  In  regional  traditions  of  racla  preju- 
dice and  of  Intolerance  against  certain  other 
groups  at  once  moved,  upon  the  death  of 
President  Roosevelt,  with  a  new  audacity 
Into  our  public  places  to  attempt  to  fight 
every  effort  that  was  made  to  establish  equal- 
ity for  all  our  people. 

Once  more,  the  voices  of  racial  hatred  and 
group  prejudice  have  been  raised  amongst 
us.  mouthing  with  bitter  zeal  their  angry 
propaganda  and  lies,  destined  to  build  dls- 
uust  aad  hatred  of  otbsr  troupe  who  worship 
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at  different  altars  or  have  a  deeper  pigment  In 
their  skin.  Still  others,  poisoned  by  fear 
and  suspicion,  are  proclaiming  that  there 
cannot  be  friendship  among  the  nations  who 
were  allies  In  this  war  and  are  thus  trying  to 
stir  the  embers  of  an  old  war  to  create  an 
even  more  dreadful  conflagration  and  catas- 
trophe. 

As  long  as  any  of  these  shout  their  slogans 
of  privilege  and  division,  we  know  that  we  are 
In  a  fl^ht  and  we  are  ready  to  fight  them, 
anywhere  and  everywhere  their  voices  are 
raised.  We  wrestle  for  the  soul  of  America 
and  for  th?  peace  of  the  world.  Our  strength 
Is  tireless  btcause  we  know  that  right  Is  on 
our  side,  and  In  our  ears  there  Ls  the  echo  of 
the  fl3hting  voice  of  Roosevelt  urging  us  on. 
The  principle  which  directs  our  activity  on 
the  domestic  front  can  be  simply  stated.  We 
desire  the  organization  and  the  manr.gement 
of  our  national  wealth  to  serve  all  our  jieople 
justly  and  generously.  We  are  for  free  enter- 
prise that  is  really  free — free  from  monopoly 
as  well  as  free  from  Government  tyranny. 
We  are  for  a  free  enterprise  that  ssts  men 
free — free  from  fear,  free  from  discrimina- 
tion, and  free  from  every  form  of  exploita- 
tion that  is  rooted  in  the  special  privilege  of 
a  few. 

Men  were  not  made  for  property:  property 
was  made  for  men.  We  believe  that  to  every 
man  should  come  an  adequate  reward  lor 
the  work  that  he  does,  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  any  man  should  dwell  in  poverty  or  that 
there  should  be  iiiEecunty  amongst  any 
Americans  in  this  most  prosperous  of  all 
nations. 

Our  political  profiram  calls  for  the  defeat 
of  the  fear  of  unemployment  to  a  national 
policy  of  full  production  and  full  employ- 
ment, guaranteeing  every  worker  a  job  and 
putting  under  our  whole  economy  a  mass  pur- 
chasing power  which  will  keep  all  our  wheels 
turning.  We  call  for  the  defeat  of  the  fear 
of  sickness  through  a  national  program  of 
health  Insurance.  We  call  for  that  program 
of  health  Insurance  which  will  bring  to  every 
home  and  Individual  that  care  which  will 
overcome  the  hazards  of  health  and  raise  the 
physical  st;  ndards  of  all  our  people. 

We  call  for  the  defense  of  the  American 
home  thrcuBh  a  national  program  of  housing 
which  will  give  every  citizen  a  chance  to  live 
under  his  own  roof  and  raise  his  family  by 
his  own  fireside.  We  call  for  the  payment 
of  our  heaviest  and  most  pressing  national 
debt  through  a  program  of  help  for  our  vet- 
erans which  will  care  adequately  for  the  dis- 
abled, supply  jobs  for  those  who  want  to 
woik.  and  provide  opportunity  for  education 
to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  their  train- 
ing further. 

We  call  for  the  universal  application  of  the 
principle  of  social  security  by  extension  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  include  every  per- 
son employed  In  all  trades  and  In  all  cccupa- 
Uons.  whether  in  big  firms  or  small.  We  call 
for  the  defeat  of  prejudice  by  opening  the 
doors  of  all  educational  institutions  and  all 
business  opportunities  to  all  our  citizens 
equally  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

We  call  for  the  recognition  of  the  dignity 
of  the  workers  by  the  strengthening  and  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  collective  bargain- 
ing through  strong  unions  of  their  own 
choosing.  We  believe  that  we  can  have  an 
America  in  which  all  may  work  and  enjoy 
In  security  the  blessings  of  liberty  under  a 
standard  of  living  higher  than  any  mankind 
ha.s  ever  known.  We  are  not  afraid  of 
abundance:  we  believe  In  organizing  it  and 
making  it  the  prosperity  of  all. 

In  the  international  field,  we  seek  security 
and  justice  under  law.  To  this  end.  we 
pledge  support  to  a  foreign  policy  which  will 
put  all  our  national  strength  behind  the 
United  Nations.  We  repudiate  the  theory 
that  we  cannot  work  In  accord  with  Russia 
p.nd  that  we  cannot  work  In  accord  with 
Great  Britain,  or  that  we  cannot  work  in 
accord  with  any  other  nation.    We  are  for  a 


full  and  free  association  of  all  nations  in  the 
adventure  of  peace.  To  this  end.  we  urge  the 
speediest  possible  international  agreement  on 
control  of  atomic  energy,  so  that  this 
gravest  of  human  achievements  may  become 
the  instrument  of  a  more  humane  world  so- 
ciety. The  split  atom  demands  a  united 
world.  We  propose  that  this  Government 
take  every  step  not  only  to  share  our 
knowledge  but  our  food,  that  men  every- 
where may  live  and  know  that  liberty  is  gen- 
erous as  wren  as  strong.  We  serve  the  vision 
of  Roosevelt  by  dedicating  ourselves  to 
world  unity. 

We  urge  that  this  not  be  left  to  any  vol- 
untary appeal  to  the  people.  Five  hundred 
million  of  our  fellow  human  beings  this 
night  are  hungry.  Many  millions  of  them 
face  starvation.  This  is  no  time  to  talk  of 
sacrifice,  when  we  give  up' a  little  wheat  in 
our  bread  or  an  extra  slice  of  bread  on  the 
breakfast  table.  This  is  the  time  for  the 
conscience  -and  intelligence  of  America  to 
rise  and  say:  "Organize  us,  discipline  us,  do 
what  you  will.  Only  give  to  those  who  need 
and  feed  the  hungry." 

There  are  those  who  call  us  radicals.  We 
are;  we  are  as  rad.cal  as  the  ideal  of  freedom. 
We  are  as  radical  as  the  tradition  of  American 
radicalism  has  been  since  the  founding  of 
this  country,  and  we  take  the  word  they  hurl 
at  us  with  disdain.  We  wear  it  as  a  man 
might  wear  a  decoration  because  it  puts  us 
in  the  company  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson  aiid 
Lincoln  and  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Our  goal  is  the  "four  freedoms."  ©ur 
charter  is  the  economic  bill  of  rights.  Our 
Inspiration  is  the  American  dream  of  uni- 
versal liberty,  and  our  program  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  security  and  prosperity  for  ourselves 
and  all  people  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Our  Instrument  is  the  ballot.  Our  imme- 
diate task  is  to  take  cur  part  In  every  cam- 
paign district  where  we  have  a  chance  to  re- 
place a  reactionary  with  a  progressive.  The 
practical  need  is  to  put  men  with  the  Ideals 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt  into  public  office,  and 
we  intend,  by  every  legitimate  means,  to 
help  accomplish  this. 

Practical  political  results  can  come  only 
through  a  combination  of  three  factors:  peo- 
ple, money,  and  organization.  We  call  for 
the  association  of  people  dedicated  to  prog- 
ress In  a  citizens'  committee  amply  supported 
by  funds  which  can  be  spent  efficiently  and 
directly  in  the  field  to  support  candidates 
pledged  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Roosevelt 
policies. 

The  people  of  America  want  no  return  to 
the  inequalities  of  yesterday.  They  are  look- 
ing for  a  bold  leadership  to  show  the  way 
to  a  more  stable  economy,  fuller  equality,  and 
greater  democracy.  The  congressional  elec- 
tions of  1946  offer  an  opportunity  for  the 
people  to  register  their  will,  and  I  am  sure 
that  at  this  point  I  have  the  deep  sympathy 
of  most  of  you  who  know  me  very  well  be- 
cause they  have  told  me  that  I  can  make  no 
appeal  for  funds.  I  would  be  only  too  glad 
tonight  to  press  this  thing  home  not  only 
upon  your  hearts,  as  with  a  thorn  against 
your  flesh,  but  against  your  pocketbooks. 

We've  get  to  have  people;  we've  got  to 
have  organization;  we've  got  to  have  money, 
and  we  can  use  the  money  where  It  will 
count:  In  these  congressional  districts  where 
men  are  elected.  I  cannot  ask  you  for  money 
because  you  have  been  told  that  none  will  be 
raised,  but  I  am  sure  that  all  of  you  will  be 
delighted  to  hear  that  you  will  be  hearing 
from  me  within  a  few  days  I  am  going  to 
lay  that  matter  on  your  hearts.  Let  us  have 
a  Roosevelt  political  fund  that  will  put  the 
fear  of  God  into  the  heart  of  every  reaction- 
ary In  this  country. 

The  forces  of  reaction  are  organizing.  They 
have  almost  unlimited  funds.  They  are  now 
building  war  chests  so  great  that  even  the 
Roosevelt  fights  did  not  see  anything  like 
the  war  chests  which  are  being  built  for  1946 
and  1948.    They  actually  believe  that  they 


can  take  the  country  away  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  Roosevelt  and  from  Roosevelt's 
friends.  They  believe  that  the  death  of 
Roosevelt  has  given  them  a  new  chance  to 
regain  control  of  the  country. 

They  have  the  money;  we  have  the  people, 
and  the  people  must  be  aroused.  They  can 
be  aroused.  There  is  a  sort  of  bewilderment: 
there  Is  a  sort  of  confusion:  there  is  a  sort 
of  disorganization  among  the  liberal  forces 
of  this  country.  We  have  not  yet  pulled 
ourselves  together  from  the  shock  that  came 
to  us  when  the  great  voice  and  the  great 
leader  was  taken  from  us  But  confusion 
is  beginning  to  pass.  In  the  steadier  mo- 
ments that  are  coming  now.  at  the  end  of 
this  first  year  of  his  absence,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  everything  that  he  was — 
and  which  we  lost  with  his  passing— we  can 
make  up  by  our  own  concerted  effort  and 
bv  a  strong  and  great  leadership. 

"  We  have  the  people;  the  people  want  lead- 
ership. There  is  a  stirring  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  this  Nation's  life  demanding  a  more 
progressive  leadership  than  we  have  ever  had. 
If  we  stand  together,  share  our  brains,  share 
our  Ideals,  share  our  money,  we  can  keep 
this  country  the  great,  progressive  country 
that  Franklin  Roosevelt  made  it  and  that. 
In  Franklin  Roosevelt's  memory,  it  must.  It 
absolutely  must,  continue  to  be. 

As  we  are  gathered  here  tonight.  I  have 
been  thinking,  looking  at  you.  Somebody 
has  said  It  Is  like  old  home  week.  It  is, 
indeed.  Here  we  are.  Some  of  us  were 
young  when  Roosevelt  came  In.  Tke  years 
have  moved  upon  us.  There  are  gray  hairs, 
and  on  some  of  us  not  very  many  of  those. 
There  have  been  years  of  a  great  companion- 
ship under  a  great  leader.  The  thickets  have 
been  broken  aside;  the  new  trail  has  been 
blazed.  We  have  met.  I  hope  that  we  can 
meet  every  April  12,  renew  our  pledge  to  each 
other  every  year,  and  keep  the  spirit  of  this 
great  comradeship  moving  In  our  national 
life. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  who  loved 
Roosevelt  must  not  let  him  down.  We  have 
not  finished  our  work,  nor  can  we  lay  aside 
our  weapons  until  his  vision  is  fulfilled  and 
every  American  walks  In  security.  In  a  land 
that  is  free,  whose  borders  are  protected  by 
an  International  security  because  we  have 
unity  among  all  the  nations.  We  have  met, 
we  have  pledged  ourselves.  Let  us  rise  up 
from  this  place  and  march.  The  banner  Is 
still  high:  the  voice  still  rings.  There  is  yet 
a  cause,  a  great,  ringing,  singing,  moving, 
human  cause  to  be  served  and  to  be  won. 


Savings  From  the  Renegotiation  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  RFMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.VTES 

Monday.  April  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printe(i  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  War.  Mr.  Robert  P.  Patter- 
son, to  me.  of  April  5, 1S46.  in  reference  to 
the  savings  from  the  Renegotiation  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  act  was  passed  early 
in  the  war  and  has  brought  about  gi- 
gantic savings  to  the  Government  in  the 
renegotiation  of  many  war  contracts. 
The  total  of  refunds  as  of  March  8,  1946. 
was  $9,390,233,000.  It  is  said  that  it 
might  have  been  gotten  back  in  some 
other  way.  but  this  is  the  way  that  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  obtained. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ord(  red  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow  s : 

Apko.  5.  1946. 
Hon.  Kjlh  nkth  McKxllak. 

United  States  Senate. 
Dkab   S  KNAToa  McKellas:  This    Is    tn   re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  summary  of  the 
rt-sults    cr    the    renegotiation    of    contracts 
under  th<   renegotiation  statutes. 

The  rei  legouation  of  contractors  assigned 
to  the  )Kar  Department  for  the  1943.  1943. 
and  1944  fiscal  years  has  been  substantially 
complete!  .  It  is  expected  that  most  of  the 
War  Oep  irtment  cases  for  the  subsequent 
fiscal  perl  ods  will  be  completed  by  November 
1946. 

In  the  renegotiation  cases  comr)leted  by 
the  War  ]  >epartment  Price  Adjustment  Board 
as  of  Mai  ch  8.  1946.  refunds  of  •6J62.393.000 
had  been  determined  As  of  that  date  the 
Navy  and  Treaoury  Departments.  Reconstruc- 
tion Fin  ince  Corporation.  Maritime  Com- 
mlaalon.  and  War  Shipping  Administration 
had  comi  ileted  renegotiation  cases  involving 
refund-t  if  •3.127 .840.000  The  total  of  re- 
ftmds  de  ermined  was,  therefore.  •9.390.233.- 
000  as  of  kiarch  8. 

Accordi  lig  to  the  best  available  estimates. 
Pvdcral  income  and  excess-profits  taxes 
mwiM  hare  recovered  approximately  70  per- 
cent ot  « loeaelve  profits  determined  through 
statutory  r«n«gotlation.  leaving  an  estimated 
net  recovtry  from  renegotiations  conducted 
by  the  W  ir  Department,  of  •1.878  718.000  and 
from  all  (  epartmtents  •2.817,070.000. 

In  adduion  to  the  above,  the  OOce  of  the 
Chief  of  Jinance  of  the  War  Department  re- 
ports contract-price  reductions  in  War  De- 
partment contracts  in  the  amount  of  •3.252.- 
194.000.  end  similar  adjtutments  by  other 
departme  its  are  known  to  be  very  Urge. 
Some  of  these  reductions  resulted  directly 
from  sUCutory  renegotiation,  and  others 
were  brought  about  by  the  Independent 
•cUvttlca  ot  contracting  officers  or  through 
tbm  eoott  Inated  action  of  contracting  and 
rMMpOtlw  Ion  officers. 

It  alMMil  El  be  noted  that  neither  the  refunds 
In  rcnegu  iatlon  nor  the  price  reductions  on 
existing  ( ontracts  Include  the  amounts  re- 
flecting tl:  e  lowering;  of  prices  on  reorders  and 
auooMslve  procurements.  It  is  Impossible  to 
•*t1v«  at  even  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  aggrc  fate  of  such  amounts,  but  It  is 
known  to  be  tremendous  and  In  substantial 
nMMore  ras  resulted  from  the  Influence  ex- 
erted by  he  exUtence  of  the  rcnegotUtion 
statute  aiid  of  the  policies  followed  in  \ts 
administration. 

The  re  legotlatlon  recoveries  are  after 
allowance!  of  deductions  for  amortization  of 
war  facill  les  under  certificates  of  necessity 
except  to  he  extent  that  the  refunds  may  be 
modified  t  tirough  the  renegotiation  rebate  on 
recomputed  amortization. 

A  very  liaportaut  utilization  of  the  renego- 
tiation acMvirv  has  been  in  connection  with 
the    te.  :i    of   war    contracts.     In    the 

admlni>  of  the  Renegotiation  Act.  a 

policy  wai  adopted  to  consider  In  a  renego- 
tiation th(  sltuatiun  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  so- railed  no-cost  settlement  of  con- 
tract-tenn  ination  claims  Through  the  no- 
cost  termi  lation-claim  settlement  procedure. 
'  'or  I  in  a  great  number  of  cases  have 

ih«  ir  claims  to  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  t  tie  termination  of  their  war  con- 
tracts anc  have  been  allowed  appropriate 
credit  ther  ^for  In  renegotiation.  This  method 
has  obvlat  sd  the  necessity  of  making  indi- 
vidual setilemenu  In  tens  of  thousands  of 
rach  elaia  s  and  has  saved  the  Government 
and  eoBtra  ctors  untold  accounting  work  and 
admlnlstrs  tlve  detail.  The  recoveries  ef- 
fected thn  ugh  statutory  renegotiation  have 
therefore  >een  substantially  decreased  be- 
cause of  th  e  propitious  Inclusion  of  this  pro- 
cedure in  ihe  renegotiation  activity. 


As  of  March  8.  1946.  the  renegotiation  of 

1942  aaelgnmenu  to  the  War  Department 
waa  99J>5  percent  completed,  assignments  for 

1943  were  69  80  percent  completed,  and  those 
for  1944  were  96  40  percent  completed.  Of 
the  59.764  assignments  completed  for  theSe 
S  years  41.906  «r«r«  cmnceled  or  cleared  as  hav- 
ing no  fiemlT*  proflta.  Voluntary  refund 
agreements  have  been  entered  into  in  17.785. 
or  96.36  percent,  of  the  18.456  assignments  in 
which  excessive  profits  were  found.  The  re- 
maining 671  assignments  have  resulted  In 
unilateral  determinations.  Data  relating  to 
periods  .subsequent  to  Decemb?r  31.  1944.  are 
not  Included  In  the  figures  presented  In  this 
pangnph  as  the  number  of  cases  completed 
for  tlMM  periods  is  not  sufficient  to  be 
aUtJatScally  Informative  In  the  matters  here 
referred  to. 

Although  the  monetary  saving  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  impressive.  It  Is  perhaps  the  least 
Important  result  of  the  Renegotiation  Act. 
Through  the  act  and  its  administration  effi- 
ciency of  industrv  has  been  fostered,  procure- 
ment and  p'  n  of  war  material  has 
been  enhanc.  •  lonary  tendencies  of  the 
wartime  period  have  been  combated,  and  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  has  been  protected 
against  the  accusation  of  retention  of  exces- 
sive and  unconscionable  profits  out  of  war. 

The  accomplishments  of  renegotiation 
from  April  28,  1942,  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  first  renegotiation  statute,  through 
December  31,  1945,  were  achieved  at  an  esti- 
mated expense  to  the  War  Department  of 
•22,581,000.  Thl^  is  thirty-eight  one  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  (0  38  percent*  of  the 
grow  recoveries  of  excessive  profits  for  that 
period  of  one  and  twenty-seven  one  hun- 
dredths of  1  percent  (1  27  percent)  of  the  net 
recoveries  after  deduction  of  estimated  taxes. 
Estimated  expenses  through  December  31. 
1945,  of  the  renegotiation  activity  of  all  de- 
partments. Including  the  War  Department 
aggregate  •29,772.000,  which  Is  0  34  percent 
of  the  total  gross  recoveries  or  1  13  percent  of 
the  total  net  recoveries  for  that  period  As 
low  as  these  percentages  are.  they  do  not 
adequately  emphajiize  the  low  cost  of  the 
renegotiation  activity  even  in  relation  solely 
to  monetary  savings,  as  the  price  reductions 
resulting  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  In- 
fluence of  renegotiation,  both  on  existing 
contracts  and  on  reorders  and  successive 
procurements,  are  not  Included  in  this  con- 
sideration. 

I  feel   that  the  Congress  can   Justly  take 
pride  in  the  farsighted.  comprehensive,  and 
effective  renegotiation  statutes,  in  the  enact- 
ment of  which  you  took  so  substantial  a  part. 
Sincerely  yours. 

R.  P    PATTtHSOIf . 

Sj'cretart/  of  War. 


Food  Parcels  for  Germany  and  Austria 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  CORDON 

OF  OIECON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  April  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March.  5).  1946 

Mr.  CORDON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Father  Alcuin  Heibel, 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Church,  of  Port- 
land. Oreg..  pleading  that  private  charity 
In  this  country  be  permitted  to  send  food 
and  clothing  to  Germany  and  Austria. 


There  being  no  objection,  ihe  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reccrd, 
as  follows: 

Sacixo  Hxact  Chckch. 
Portland.  Orcg..  Aprd  9.  194S. 
Senator  Cur  Gordon. 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D  C. 
Dc^a  Senator  Cordon  :  Here  I  am  again 
with  one  of  my  pet  pri>blems:  reiiei  fur  the 
Innocent  victims  of  war  in  Europe.  I  have 
two  requests  Will  you  help  Rgi-.  in  to  find 
out  why.  after  all  this  time,  we  still  cannot 
send  parcel-post  packages  to  Austria  Weeks 
ago  we  were  promised  that  surely  within  the 
very  near  future  parcels  could  be  K-nt  to 
individuals  where  the  addreaa  was  drfliuttly 
known  and  to  institutions.  So  far  nuthirg 
has  happened.  Prom  many  letters  coming 
from  Austri.1  I  know  how  much  good  cctiid 
be  done  with  these  11-pound  parcels  of  con- 
centrated food  and  medicines.  Stcond.  it 
has  been  publicly  announced,  snd  now  even 
admitted  by  the  peculiar  General  Clay,  that 
food  rations  in  the  American  aone  in  Ger- 
many are  dangerously  low.  Yet  all  the  pri- 
vate charitable  agencies  In  the  United 
States  combined  may  send  no  more  than  2,000 
tons  of  food  or  clothing  Into  Germany  per 
month.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousat.da 
of  Americans  of  German  ancestry  who  would 
gladly  deprive  themselves  of  luxuries  In  food 
if  they  knew  that  It  could  be  sent  to  the 
undernourished  In  Germany.  I  have  Just 
received  a  letter  from  Rome  where  a  German 
priest  attending  the  ceremony  of  German 
bishoDs  being  made  cardinals  described  for 
us  the  suffering  In  parts  of  Germany,  espe- 
cially Berlin. 

Senator  Cordon,  I  am  writing  also  to  Sen-  | 
ator  MoRss  as  well  as  a  few  other  Senatora 
whom  I  met  when  last  In  Wa.shlngton. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  make  an  appeal  to 
the  Presidents  War  Board  to  permit  more 
than  2.000  tons  of  food  and  clothes  to  go  to 
Germany  per  month  from  our  various  relief 
organizations?  If  our  people  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  Christian  charity 
why  should  that  l)e  prohibited? 

Our  commanding  general  In  Germany,  ac- 
cording  to   reporu   in   this  mornings   Ore- 
gonlan.  has  admitted  again  that  we  are  doing 
a  very   Inefficient  Job   In  Germany    because 
of  the  zones  and   lack  of   cooperation   and 
unity  between  the  zones.    I  had  hoped  that 
this  time  we  were  going  to  build  for  peace  in 
Europe,    Can  we  build  for  a  future  peace  by 
letting   Innocent   victims,   children,   wumen. 
and  old  people  suffer  and  die  because  we  are' 
not  organized  to  take  care  of  the  problem? 
There  Is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion to  you.     I  have  known   a   number  cf 
German  prison   camps  In   the  Middle   West 
and  far  West.    According  to  the  testimony  of 
chaplains   visiting   these   camps,   more   than 
50  percent  of  these  German   prisoners  were  ' 
CatholXi  or  Lutherans  who  did  not  and  never  I 
had  subscribed  to  the  Nazi  philosophy     They  ; 
had  known  only  Intimidation  and  force  from  I 
the  Nazi   ^vernment   and   from   their   Nnzl  I 
fellow  prisoners  (especially  as  long  as  there 
seemed  to  be  a  chance  that  Germany  mipht 
Win).     Nevertheless  these  Catholic  and  Lu- 
theran boys  were  handed  over  by  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  French,  where  they  have  to  i 
do  forced  labor  and  continue  their  exile  from 
home      Why  did   we  not   take   these  dcmi- 
natlng  Nazis  In  our  prison  camps  and  send 
them  to  France  and  allow  the  non-Nazis  to 
return    to   their   homes    In   Germany   where 
they  could  and   would   be   a  help   to  us   In 
rebuilding  normal  lives  for  future  Germany 
and  a  decent  government?    Surely  we  are  In 
Europe  to  rebuild  the  good  rather  than  Just 
to  punish  those  who  were  really  enemies  ol  I 
democratic   or  Just  government.  ' 

I  shall  be  plad  to  hear  from  you      Spea?c 
to  Senator  Moisx  and  to  the  other  Senators 
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who  took  sucli  a  fair  stand  in  the  Senate  on 
January  29  in  the  famous  discussion  of  Sena- 
tor Wherrt's  resolution. 
Very  sincerely. 

Rev.  ALCtriN  Heibel. 
Older  of  St.  Benedict. 


Continuation  of  the  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  29  (leoislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid 
editorial  publi.»hed  in  the  Seattle  Star  of 
Friday.  April  19.  The  editorial  is  en- 
titled "We  Don't  Believe  You  Want  OPA 
Really  Ruined." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
/     as  follows: 

W*  DONT  believe  TOU  want  OPA  REALLY  RUINED 

Inflation  starts  a  good  deal  like  a  binge. 
The  world  looks  rosy.  Were  all  good  fellows. 
Lets  have  another  all  around.  And  If  some 
passer-by  dc-esnt  like  the  way  the  gang  does 
Sweet  Adeline,  he's  Just  a  cockeyrd  prohibi- 
tionist .sour  puss. 

It  will  be  only  natural  if  there  Is  much  re- 
joicing, in  varied  circles,  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  Hcuf^e  of  Representatives  has 
slashed  up  OPA.  For  OPA  has  stepped  on 
many  toes — upon  the  toes  of  upright,  legiti- 
mate business  groups  in  many  instances  as 
well  as  upon  the  toes  of  the  protiteers  and 
black  marketeers. 

There  has  been  a  studied  effort  en  the  part 
of  some  of  its  enemies  to  make  CPA  seem 
something  like  prohibiticn.  intringmg  upon 
personal  liberties,  keeping  everyone  from  hav- 
ing a  good  time. 

But  we  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  have  been  moved  by 
thl-  propaganda  to  want  OPA  butchered,  and 
that  is  Just  what  the  House  bill  proposes  to 
do. 

If  the  OPA  extenslof  blh  should  be  enacted 
into  law  in  the  form  In  which  it  was  passed 
by  the  House  it  would  masn  higher  prices  im- 
mediately, and  a  pyramiding  of  profits,  with 
evervone  from  primary  producer  to  ultimate 
distributor  addinK  a  little  bit  more  to  what 
the  consumer  would  pay  Higher  prices  for 
one  Item  would  Justify  higner  prices  for  an- 
other. And  with  OPAs  death  at  an  early  date 
assured,  black-market  operators  would  be  en- 
couraged to  break  through  anv  restraints  still 
provided  by  law  and  regulation,  confident 
that  their  derelictions  would  be  forgiven  or 
forgotten. 

The  Seattle  Star  has  no  brief  for  OPA.  We 
sympathize  with  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers who  have  suffered  from  unjust  regu- 
lations and  procedures.  We  have  frequently 
publicized  these  shortcomings,  with  a  view 
toward  having  them  corrected,  and  long  steps 
In  this  corrective  process  have  been  taken. 
We  recognize,  however,  that  the  United 
States  stands  In  the  shadow  of  an  inflation- 
ary menace  far  more  threatening  than  any 
this  country  ever  faced  before. 

Citizens  m  their  forties  or  older  stirely  re- 
member what  happened  after  the  last  war— 
the  prices  for  many  commodities  far  beyond 
those  of  today,  then  the  sharp  crash  of  the 
early  1920s,  with  unemployment  and  high 
prices  side  by  side,  next  the  boom  of  the  later 


twenties,  leading  up  to  1929.  finally  the  real 
depression. 

The  inflationary  pressures  of  World  War  I 
do  not  begin  to  measure  up  to  those  In  exist- 
ence today.  This  country  came  out  of  World 
War  I  with  a  debt  of  twenty-six  billions.  The 
figure  Is  more   than   10  times  that  now. 

We  want  to  see  Seattle,  the  Pacific  North- 
west, and  the  Nation  prosper — not  go  through 
another  boom  and  bust  exp>erlence  that  might 
be  10  times  worse  than  the  one  we  went 
through  l>efore. 

There's  another  angle  about  this  urge  for 
Inflation  that  needs  to  be  considered.  By  and 
large  It  Is  true  to  say  that  most  Americans 
are  well  off.  That  Is  the  case  with  industry 
and  agriculture,  with  management  and  with 
labor,  as  a  whole.  But  it  doesn't  apply  to 
everyone. 

Perhaps  you  noticed,  among  the  people  In- 
terviewed by  the  Seattle  Star  as  to  their 
Easter  plans,  that  not  all  of  them  boasted 
new  finery.  Some  said  they  couldn't  buy 
what  they  wanted  at  the  stores.  Some  didn't 
have  the  dollars  to  spend.  There  are  In  the 
State  cf  Washington  today  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  75.0C0  unemployed.  A  considerable 
number  of  them  are  returned  servicemen. 
It  Is  easy  to  say  that  If  the  lid  Is  lifted  there 
will  be  Jobs  for  all.  but  sober  reasoning  indi- 
cates that  the  Immediate  Increase  In  prices 
would  bring  hardships  to  many  long  before 
everyone  would  be  on  the  pay  roll.  And  in 
galloping  Inflation  wages  are  never  able  to 
keep  up  with    irices. 

We  believe  the  United  States  Senate  must 
take  hold  of  the  price  control  bill  and  make 
honest  legislation  out  of  it.  We  say  honest 
legislation,  because  we  do  not  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  were  iionest  with  the 
American  people  or  with  themselves  in  pass- 
ing the  bill  In  the  form  they  did. 

This  Is  an  election  year — all  Members  of 
the  House  must  stand  for  reelection  There 
is  an  open  invitation,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  practice  the  sort  of  demagoguery 
that  consists  In  voting  for  anything  that  will 
please  any  Important  group,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  Senate  will  take  the  bugs 
out  of  the  legislation  later.  It  is  the  sort  of 
demagoguery  that  is  practiced  by  some  indi- 
vidual Congressmen  in  voting  for  all  appro- 
priations and  against  all  taxes  and  some  Sen- 
ators are  not  above  practicing  it  also. 

But  we  have  more  hopes  of  the  Senate  In 
this  particular  instance.  It  should  be  pos- 
sible to  correct  Injustices  under  OPA  without 
inviting  galloping  Inflation  to  move  In.  It 
ought  to  be  possible  to  throw  out  the  bath 
water  without  throwing  the  baby  out,  too. 


Venezuela  in  Transition 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  29  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Vene- 
zuela in  Transition"  by  Dr.  Joseph  F. 
Thorning.  appearing  in  the  magazine 
World  Affairs  of  March  1946.  In  sug- 
gesting that  the  article  be  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record.  I  wish  to 
record  my  gratification  that  the  author, 
E>r.  Joseph  F.  Thorning.  rector  of  St, 
Joseph's  Church,  Carrollton  Manor,  Md.. 
and  special  lecturer  on  sociology  in  the 


Catholic  University  of  Chile,  has  been  a 
recent  recipient  of  the  national  decora- 
tion of  the  Republic  of  Ecuador.  Friends 
of  the  good-neighbor  policy  are  happy 
about  this  gesture  of  a  sister  republic. 
The  article  on  Venezuela  is  constructive 
and  valuable  at  this  time,  when  we  are 
all  eager  to  understand  developments  in 
the  other  American  republics  and 
Canada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

VENEZUELA    IN    TRANSITION 

( By  Dr.  Joseph  F.  Thorning,  honorary  fellow 
of  the  Historical  and  Geographic  Institute 
of  Brazil ) 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  for  true 
democracy  In  the  other  American  Republics 
is  that,  m  all  likelihood,  a  world-famous 
novelist.  Romulo  Gallegos.  as  a  result  of  free 
elections,  will  be  chosen  the  next  president 
of  Venezuela. 

At  first  blush,  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
paradox.  Why  should  the  selection  of  an 
eminent  man  of  letters  be  Interpreted  as  a 
victory  for  humanity,  freedom,  and  good 
go%ernment  on  the  southern  fringe  of  the 
Caribt>ean?  What  significance,  if  any,  does 
successful  literary  creation  possess  for  the 
orderly,  peaceful  development  of  the  richest 
(and  most  expensive!)  country  which,  like 
an  arc  of  black  gold,  flanks  the  American 
Mediterranean?  Is  there  a  key  to  the  para- 
dox? 

The  answer,  like  the  solution  to  numerous 
problems,  is  discoverable  in  Venezuelan  his- 
tory. In  the  central  plaza  of  Caracas,  capital 
of  Venezuela,  rises,  proud  in  grandeur,  the 
monument  to  Gen  Simon  Bolivar,  the 
liberator.  The  figure  of  this  paladin  ol  In- 
dependence continues  to  radiate  glory  as  well 
as  inspiration  to  all  quarters  of  the  Republic. 
Bolivar's  passion  for  democratic  liberties 
vivifies  the  soul  of  each  Venezuelan  patriot. 
Just  as  the  liberator's  ideal  of  Inter-Amerl- 
can  friendship  quickens  the  pulse  of  every 
worker  for  the  good  neighbor  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  one  must  remember  that 
the  tradition  of  military  leadership,  exem- 
plified by  Sim6n  Bolivar  in  Greater  Colum- 
bia (Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador)  did 
not  die  with  the  dlsease-rldden  body  of  the 
relatively  youthful  South  American  genius 
on  Decemijer  7.  1830.  Exiled  though  he  was 
at  the  moment  of  his  departure  from  this 
world,  the  great  captain.  47  years  of  age. 
bequeathed  to  his  countrymen  as  well  as  to 
the  world  a  rich  legacy. 

No  better  description  of  the  Bolivarlan 
treasure-chest  has  been  written  than  that 
available  in  Venezuela  by  Erna  Ferguson.  In 
the  climactic  chapter  of  her  study  of  Vene- 
zuela and  the  Venezuelans,  this  lady  records 
her  dominant  Impression  in  these  words: 

•Venezuelans  have  kept  for  a  century  the 
Liberator's  belief  in  intrinsic  human  worth 
and  the  possibility  of  human  betterment. 
Old  men  may  falter,  but  five  generations  of 
youth  trained  to  Idolize  Slmbn  Bolivar  have 
kept  alive  a  faith  which  may  be  suppressed 
for  a  time,  but  never  conquered.  The  mir- 
acle for  which  all  Venezuelans  hope  actually 
exists  in  her  young  men  and  women.  Alert 
and  Intelligent,  fully  aware  of  the  backward- 
ness which  hampers  their  every  step,  they  are 
bound  this  time  to  free  their  country  and 
make  possible  her  development.  They  are 
fortified  to  wait  and  to  achieve  a  democracy 
by  constitutional  means,  if  possible,  but 
grim  In  their  readiness  to  use  other  means  If 
they  must." 

These  intimations  of  the  future  were  typed 
out  in  1939.  Each  word  of  the  prediction, 
tentative  as  It  was,  would  seem  to  have  been 
fulfilled  in  October  (not  Red)  In  1945.  Arter 
23  years  of  the  brutal  dictatorship  of  Juan 
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Gomez  (1909- 1035  >   and  the  moder- 
falrly  constructive  reforms  ol  two  sue- 
'-g     Andean    generaU     (Kleazar     L6p«a 
ras   and   Isaias   Medina   Angarlta).   a 
.    of  civilians,  supported  by  almost  ail 
younger  Army  oOlcera.  produced  a  week- 
revolution,  with  a  handful  ot  lend-lease 
*s    (without   power-driven   bomb-racks) 
toy-like,  baby  tanks.     Although  desul- 
rirte  flr^  c<->ntinued  for  a  week  or  10  dajrs 
I  few  other  populous  centers, 
<J  a  rtpple  beneath  the  surface 
k^enezxielas  political  and  Industnal   life. 
>le     the     venerable     military     chieftains, 
tly  Andlnos.  scattered  to  the  four  winds, 
ely  In  the  direction  of  the  palatial  Wal- 
•-Astorla  Hotel   In   New  York,  the  ycung 
.  led  by  the  37-year-old  Provisional  PreM- 
:  Romulo  Betaucourt.  moved  into  the  po- 
n  of  responsibility  and  power  in  their 
"nal  capital, 
this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Junta   IS.    avowedly    and    sin- 
a    caretaker    go\-ernment.       Romulo 
nci^urt  and  hia  new  cabinet  lock  upon 
aselvea.  not  as  another  clique  that  tas, 
its  own  selfl.sh  interests  and  these  of  its 
.  seized   the  machinery  of  admmistra- 
but  sunply  as  a  transitional  committee 
t  nstecs.  whose  stewardship  will  cease  once 
-  people,  next  April  (1846).  shaU  have  been 
:i  an  opportunity  of  reglstartng  tbeir  will, 
author  of  this  article,  by  ragscating  that 
ulo  Gallegaa.  Venezuela's  dean  of  letters, 
be  the  pcpular  choice  is  simply  anticipat- 
the  verdict  of  history.     The  attempted 
)hecy   has  a  double   Interest,   because   in 
last    Federal    elections    (1941).    General 
the  recently  ousted  dictator  or  Presi- 
.  received  a  total  of   120  electoral  votes 
he    13   cast   in   favor   of   President-ti  -be 
Gallegas.     By  one  of   these  sudden 
in    the    wheel    of    fortune,    the    van- 
seems  destined  to  emerse  the  victor, 
the   meantime.   Sef^or   Betancourt   has 
himself  with  young,  liberal  min- 
The    handsome,    alert    Secretary    of 
Lire.  Juan  Mendoa*.  in   a  continent 
land  is  the  core  ot  most  problems,  is 
26,  while  fctir  of  his  colleag\jes  are  in 
thirtlca.     Only  two  top  the  age  of  50. 
Ing  the  Cabinet  composition  from  Wash- 
in,  D    C.  one  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
7  of  the  11  In  the  ruling  group  received 
education   In  the  United  States.     Can 
that  youth  and  inter-Americanism  go 
In  band?    Is  it  an  historical  aeektest 
list  one  of  those  picturesque  anonallcs 
sometimes  crop  up  in  the  unfolding  of 
luman  drama  that  the  new  Minister  of 
[nterior    (not  War)    is  Senor   Luis   Val- 
Rodrtgfues.    whose   career    includes    a 
of  duty  as  a  United  States  Army  ser- 
;?     To  b«  sure.  p«ace  breaks  out  from 
to  time  m  Latin  America,  and  It  is  the 
Ui«t  happens  unexpectedly. 
•rt  the  policies,  domcsrlc  and  forelim. 
new  administration?     Replies  to  rh:s 
"  itloo    are    important,    because    what 
on  the  shores  of  the  American  Med- 
has  an  Unpa<rt  aot  only  on  North 
but    also    throoghoai    tta«    Wwt 
in  Central  America,  and  in  the   vast 
t  that  stretches  from  the  Republic 
ma  to  the  Antarctic  tif'S  of  Chile  aod 
en  tine      Perhaps  Veneauels  wtU  prov^ 
either  a  vital  caUlytlc  agent  in   the 
chemieo-poUUcal  reactions  that  are 
ag  to  Bare  up  in  the  other  Americas  or 
^form  the  fururUon  of  a  cork  or  stopper 
"My  reoMved  from  th^  neck  of  a  bottle 
■1th  precious  liquids      The  mixture*, 
social,  and  economic,  are  already  in  the 
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the  home  front.  oU-wealthy  Venezuela 

len  startled  to  hear  that  168  members  at 

r  chest  families  wiU  be  raqtursd  to  give 

an  aciraunt  of  their  land  •UwMdahip  before 

•man  tribunal,  whoaa  maoMats  In- 

a  Catholic  priest,  a  Communist  offlcial. 

ijspresentatives  of  both  army  and  navy! 

o  iKh  no  far-reaching  distribution  of  the 

atates  has  as  yet  been  ordered.  It  to 


taken  for  granted  that  the  huge  properties, 
mobile  and  immobile,  that  were  accumulated 
In  the  hands  of  favorites  under  the  Gomez 
regime,  will  t>e  transformed  into  model  dairy 
and  cattle  farms  of  reasonable  size.  Defi- 
nitely, the  mllllonatre  ranch  owner,  with  his 
holiday  merrymaking  In  Parts  and  Monte 
Carlo,  is  on  the  way  to  oblivion.  The  people, 
on  the  other  hand,  now  half-starved  and 
riddled  with  tuberculosis-malaria,  have  been 
promised  something  more  sxistalnlng  (and 
appstizing)  than  black  beans  and  rice. 

This  land  revolution,  which,  It  Is  hoped, 
will  prove  fair  and  evoluflcnarv.  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  a  wealth  of  hlgh-m;nded  morals, 
Intelligence,  and  te.  ■  ■  <:cill.  The  dashing, 

gall.mt  Minister  c:  ..:iire.  J.  Mendcza. 

has  Invited  a  corps  of  foreign  experts  to 
formulate  plans  for  the  future.-  The  program 
of  Secretary  Mendcza.  who  gained  his  own 
coiTsiderable  specialized  knowledge  of  farm- 
ing in  Argentina,  now  depends  upon  the  In- 
tegrity and  ingenuity  of  a  freshly  organized 
staflr  headed  by  24-year-old  Mauriclo  Baez.  a 
trained    agronomist,    and    (  Muskus, 

who  learned  his  lessons  In  s  produc- 

tion at  Ccmell  University,  Ithaca,  N  T.  Act- 
ing on  the  advice  of  these  two  txperts.  both 
his  own  countrymen.  Secretary  Mendcza  Is 
also  deriving  valuable  help  frcm  all  parts  of 
the  Western  Ilem-spherc.  sturtinj  with  the 
United  Star-     "     '  issy  In  Caracas 

The    rea.  .    and    rr.rr»    efficient    ex- 

ploitation of  larm  land,  if  ;  ps  accord- 

ing to  plai,  will  represent  ■  ,  :;  of  Inter- 

Amerlcan  cooperation.  In  that  case,  too.  It 
can  easily  set  the  pattern  for  similar  reforms 
or  redistribution  that  are  long  over -due  and 
sadly  needed  from  Hudson  Bay  to  Tlerra  del 
Puepo  What  a  miracle  of  Initiative,  tech- 
nical skill,  honesty,  and  spiritual  friendship 
would  It  be.  If  the  Inter-American  century 
and  Its  Inter-Amerlcan  generation  could 
adept  as  a  watchword  ~Aa  goes  Venezuela, 
so  marches  the  new  world  * 

This  is  the  hope;  this  la  the  challenge.  In 
the  heart  of  America,  a  new  ferment  Is  at 
\  ork.     Neither   extrem.  nor   extreme 

left,  the  Repuhtlr  of  v  .i,  groping  Its 

haaardous  way  •  e  uld  to  the  new,  to 

engaged  upon  a  rlcent  adventure. 

Romulo  Betancourt,  a  one-time  Marxist 
and  (.  full-fledged  meo-ber  of  the  Communist 
Party  In  his  ulad  days,  to  now  a  champion 
of  "democratic  unity"  among  left-wing 
groups  anc"  left-wing  Ocvemments  As 
odious  to  the  lloscow-dnmlnated  Third  In- 
ternational as  be  would  be  to  anv  recrudes- 
cence of  the  pulverized  Ax-s.  he  and  his  as- 
sorin'ps.  standing  Just  left  of  center,  are  pre- 
lie  ground  for  a  gifted,  literary,  chief 

:- ..-ate. 

What  Is  the  best  evidence  of  rernn«truc- 

tion?    The  fact,  cmphaatoed  .p 

of  education  early  in  1M6,  •  t 

-  budget  r  in- 

•*s  the  ■     ,cl  for 

'..e  ministry  cf  war  and  marine  With  seme 
1  ir.r)  snd  more  education,  the  masses  of 
South  America  can  forge  :tTward  Into  the 
light.  Peae*  can  tnjoy  her  rlctorles,  much 
"more  renovnatf  than  war  " 
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TENSION  OF  REMARKS 


o» 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


or  wisc<^N>i.v 
IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  April  29  ileoislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  the  April 
1946  i.-«5ue  of  the  Trxas  magazine.  Gist, 
carries  an  article  by  me  in  which  I  com- 
ment upon  Government  shortcomings 
which  have  Injured  the  morale  of  private 


enterprise,  discouraged  production,  and 
hurt  reconversion.  This  Government 
blundering  hus..  in  effect,  given  bu'<;np.<;.<:- 
men  "those  Government  blues,"  wiiich. 
Incidentally,  is  the  title  of  my  article.  I 
ask  unanimou.s  consent  thrit  this  article 
be  repiinted  In  the  Appendi.x  o:  the 
Record. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd, 
as  follows: 

Those  Goviunment  Blues 

(By  Hon.  Alzxandcx  Wilxt.  United  States 
Senator  from  Wisconsin) 

American  businessmen  have  "those  Gov- 
ernment blues." 

The  morale  of  American  free  enterprise  has 
Biiffered  disastrously.  It  has  been  hit  hard 
by  a  long  series  of  inept  and  downr:chf  dan- 
gerous words  and  deeds  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernment officials.  The  genius  of  American 
Industry  has  been  stymied  again  and  again 
by  bureaucratic  "square  pegs  In  -ound 
holes."     Businessmen  have  been  i  by 

"long-haired"      men      and      "sh  d" 

women—  Federal  officeholders — who  are  woe- 
fully deficient  in  practical  business  eiperi- 
ence  and  respect  for  free  enterprise. 

The  above  are  not  mere  generalities  or 
empty  accusations.  They  are  borne  out  by 
the    anguished    pleas    to    i  -    aid    from 

countless  small  arid  large  I  .Tien  ;n  my 

o^n  State,  thrf  the  Midwest.  th«  East, 

the  Scuth.  the  ~  est.  and  the  far  West. 

These  men  of  Industry  and  commerce  all  over 
the  country  are  Justifiably  fed  up  with  Gov- 
ernment bungling  and  blundering,  with  Gov- 
ernment gestapo  tactics  snd  collettlviet 
scheming. 

LCCnUIATX    COMPUItNTS 

Just  what  are  the  nuny  legitimate  com- 
plaints of  business.'     Here  are  10: 

1.  Government's  labor  policy,  or,  rather,  its 
lack  of  policy— lU  favoritlsn  to  organu^tl  la- 
bor. Its  one-sldedne.«s  against  management: 
Governments  pussyfooting  with  labor  rack- 
eteers who  have  brought  on  strike  alter  ruin- 
ous strike. 

2.  Government's  pricing  policy,  whlci  has 
condemned  business  t>  produce  at  a  loss, 
which  has  apparently  regarded  profits  as 
stimething  sinful  and  unnet-tasary,  which  has 
granted  price  relief  at  a  .nail's  pace,  bi  t  has 
imposed  fast  and  fantastlcslly  large  fines  in 
the  event  that  honest  businessmen  inno- 
cently violate  the  incomprehensible  pric* 
orders. 

3.  GoTcrnment's  oetoptis  biireeuoracy, 
3.000.000  suong.  which  has  strangled  buitineas 
In  red  tape  bogged  it  down  In  ans«erin«;  ver- 
bose Fe<teral  questionnaires,  which  b»s  set 
an  army  of  snooj.-ers  spying  into  Amirican 
enterprise  and  which  hss  drained  the  Fed- 
ersl  Treasury  of  fan<to. 

4.  Govcnuncnt's  unbalanced  Budget.  With 
tu  alntost  t300,000  OOO.COO  national  debt 
weighing  bearUy  en  free  enterprise,  wit  i  one 
craekpot  schem*  after  another  for  more  defi- 
cit spending. 

5.  Oovernments  throtui^g  ta7  system, 
which  punishes  private  i.utiatlve  ixutead  of 
encouraging  u.  which  takes  Imm  inv»»tors 
the  fruit  at  their  mvestmenu.  which  faito  to 
stimulau  tha  growU  ai  .  expaa?icn  o  free 
enterprise. 

6.  Oovcmncnts  c*otraltxation  of  author- 
ity, which  dcpn\es  State  aiMl  local  authori- 
ties of  their  constituUODal  right  to  solve 
their  own  problema  by  dint  of  their  own 
efforts 

7.  Oovemment's  competition  ,-ith  private 
enterprise,  lu  tmfalr  entry  through  tax-free 
^*^*nl  ottUiiMmtkm*  Into  spheres.  noDilnal- 
^y  ^•*""^f  to  private  enterprlae.  fcrdng 
private  CO— pantoa  to  tbe  wall 

a.  OoTcmaaat  -  hwifliag  ot  surp^w.  dto- 
posltion.  lU  failure  to  get  the  vast  ace  jmu- 
latlon  of  surplus,  farm  machinery.  Industrial 
machinery,  etc.  speedily  into  the  hands  of 
thoM  who  can  use  it  best  now. 
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9.  Government's  Internal  dissension.  Its 
chaos  of  quarreling.  Jealous  agency  heads, 
pulling  at  cross  purposes,  confusing  business, 
dismaying  the  public. 

10.  Government's  corruption  and  favorit- 
ism, the  all-too-numerous  Instances  of  vio- 
lation of  the  creed  of  a  great  Democratic 
President,  "Public  ofBce  is  a  public  tru.st." 

WHAT  TO  DO 

Well,  what  ought  to  be  done  about  these 
10  blots  on  our  national  picture,  these  10 
reasons  for  "those  Government  blues"?  May 
I  sujjKest  tnese  remedies: 

1.  Let  Congres-s  enact  a  labor  policy  with 
guts,  a  policy  which  will  protect  the  public 
Interest  as  well  as  the  great  rank  and  file  of 
honest  American  labor  and  management. 
Let  this  policy  amend  the  one-sided  Wagner 
Act,  provide  for  democratic  union  elections, 
publicized  union  finances,  elimination  of  co- 
ercion In  connection  with  strikes.  Let  this 
policy  prohibit  strikes  in  Nation-wide  indus- 
tries and  public  utilities  and  provide  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  as  a  last  resort. 

2.  Let  Government  change  Its  pricing  pol- 
icy so  as  to  get  full  production.  I  have 
Introduced  an  amendment  to  the  Price  Con- 
trol Act  which  would  assure  Industry  a  profit 
normal  to  high-level  operation,  which  would 
speed  up  price  relief  and  which  would  pro- 
vide for  elimination  of  all  wartime  controls 
as  soon  as  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand  can  operate. 

3.  Let  Government  demobilize  Its  bureau- 
cratic army,  particularly  those  Incompetents 
and  menaces  who  are  activated  by  a  master 
complex. 

4.  Let  Government  balance  its  budget,  live 
within  Its  means,  and  reduce  the  national 
debt. 

SIMPLIFY  TAXES 

5.  Let  Government  reform  and  simplify  Its 
tax  structure  so  that  maximum  incentive  Is 
provided  to  private  enterprise. 

6.  Let  Government  decentralize  and  return 
to  the  Slates  and  localities  powers  which 
were  taken  over  by  Uncle  Sam  during  the 
depression  and  war  emergencies. 

7.  Let  Government  get  out  of  those  spheres 
belonging  to  private  enterprise  and  in  the 
case  of  Government  corporations  like  TVA, 
make  them  pay  their  way  in  taxes  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America  as  a  whole. 

8.  Let  Government  streamline  Its  surplus 
disposition  system  so  as  to  Insure  a  speedy 
square  deal  for  our  veterans  and  others 
pleading  to  use  surplus  in  producing  new 
jobs  and  wealth. 

9.  Let  Government  set  its  whole  house  in 
order,  eliminate  duplication  and  overlapping 
Jurisdictional  conflicU  between  ag  -ncles.  In- 
stability In  program. 

10.  Let  Government  rid  Itself  of  all  those 
lacking  in  a  sense  of  public  responsibility  and 
replace  them  with  men  of  proven  integrity, 
of  proven  civic  achievement. 

Let's  get  Government  out  of  the  red  and 
Reds  out  of  Government. 

Let's  change  those  Government  blues  to  a 
song  of  hope  and  confidence  In  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people. 


Transworld  Air  Lines  Contract  With  the 
Italian  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  30  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.     WALSH.    Mr.     President,     the 
Tranbworld  Air  Lines  signed  a  contract 


on  February  11,  1946,  with  the  Italian 
Government,  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  internal  civil  air  lines  in  Italy, 
and  I  ask  to  have  in.serted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  TWA's  story  of 
its  contract  with  the  Italian  Government. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows:  .^ 

THE  UNITED  ST.'^TES  AM  LINE  CO.'S  STOHT  t»r  ITS 
CONTRACT  WITH  THE  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
BRmSH    GOVERNMENT 

The  sad  plight  of  the  Italian  people  In  a 
country  devastated  by  war,  short  cf  food  and 
fuel,  is  too  well  kuown  for  recltatlor.  here. 
The  economy  of  the  country  was  wrecked  by 
the  fighting  and  one  of  the  principal  handi- 
caps to  the  reestablishment  of  internal  etxjn- 
omy  and  sound  governmental  administration 
Is  the  lack  of  transportation.  The  Italian 
railways  and  highways  suffered  extensive 
damage  by  bombardment  and  even  now  the 
central  Government  In  Rome  has  serious 
difficulty  in  keeping  in  touch  with  provincial 
and  municipal  administrations.  For  many 
months  there  has  been  a  crying  need  for 
means  of  transportation  of  persons,  goods, 
and  mail  in  order  to  allow  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment to  get  on  its  feet  and  to  assist  In 
the  relief  of  the  suffering  of  its  people. 

The  instrument  of  surrender,  signed  by 
the  Italian  Government  In  1943.  contained 
a  provision  forbidding  the  Italians  to  oper- 
ate either  civil  or  military  aviation.  With 
the  conclusion  of  the  fighting  in  Europe, 
and  In  the  light  of  the  desperate  need  of 
Italy  for  air  transport,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment applied,  in  August  of  1945,  to  the 
Allied  Control  Council  in  Rome  for  per- 
mission to  reestablish  their  internal  civil 
aviation.  This  request  was  forwarded  by 
the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  the  Med- 
iterranean to  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  Is  the 
agency  of  the  American  and  British  Govern- 
ments, charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  Italian  surrender  terms  on  behalf  of 
the  two  Governments.  From  the  time  of 
the  Italian  surrender  the  Combined  Chiefs 
of  Staff  has  been  the  agency  through  which 
the  two  Governments  Jointly  issue  direc- 
tives to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
with  respiect  to  the  control  of  Italy.  The 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  declined  to  grant 
permission  at  that  time,  based  on  the  pros- 
pect, it  is  understood,  of  the  early  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  treaty  with  Italy.  However, 
the  Conlerence  of  Foreign  Ministers  held  In 
London,  which  was  exp«Eied  to  deal  with 
the  Italian  peace  treaty,  did  not  succeed. 

In  December  1945.  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment again  applied  lor  permission  to  recon- 
stitute internal  civil  aviation.  This  reciuest 
was  forwarded  by  the  Supreme  Allied  Com- 
mander (a  British  officer)  to  the  Combined 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  who.  in  reply,  issued  a  di- 
rective to  him  dated  March  16,  1946,  grant- 
ing the  request  and  approving,  without  qual- 
ifications, the  reestablishment  of  Internal 
civil  air  lines  by  the  Italian  Government. 

In  the  meantime,  competent  Italian  au- 
thorities had  approached  TWA  with  a  pro- 
posal that  a  plan  be  worked  out,  by  which 
this  company  would  assist  them  and  partici- 
pate In  the  reestablishment  of  national 
civil  air  service  within  Italy. 

The  Italian  Government  considered  It  ad- 
vantageous to  avail  itself  to  the  technical 
knowledge  and  assistance  of  TWA.  No  doubt 
one  consideration  which  prompted  the  Ital- 
ian Government  to  approach  TWA  was  the 
fact  that  a  few  months  before  this  company 
had  been  certified  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  as  the  sole  United  States  air  carrier 
to  engage  in  the  transportation  by  air  of 
passengers,  goods,  and  mail  from  the  United 
States  to  Italy  and  beyond.  As  soon  as  TWA 
learned  of  the  above  desire  of  the  I'.alian 


Government,  the  chairman  of  the  board.  T.  B. 
Wilson,  went  to  Rome  to  explore  the  situa- 
tion. Discussions  followed,  culminating  In 
the  signing  of  a  contract  between  the 
Italian  Government  and  TWA  on  February 
11,  1946.  in  Rome.  The  contract  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  Italian  avia- 
tion company,  Linee  Aeree  Italiane — LAI — 
60  percent  Italian  owned  and  40  percent  TWA 
owned.  Under  this  agreement,  TWA.  as  a 
shareholder,  has  the  power  to  prevent  specific 
action  by  the  company  in  that  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  shareholders'  votes  must  be 
obtained  for  a  decision.  This  provision  does 
not  give  TWA  control  of  the  company.  It  is 
a  provision  any  sound  businessman  would 
require  in  unsettled  and  economically  diffi- 
cult times  to  protect  a  large  financial  Invest- 
ment abroad.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Italian  Interests  enjoy  the  same  protective 
authority.  The  contract  also  provides  that 
the  Italian  Government  shall  grant  the 
Italian  national  company — LAI — for  a  period 
of  10  years  the  exclusive  right  to  operate  a 
network  of  internal  air  routes  In  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia. 

It  is  the  practice  in  Europe  for  govern- 
ments to  grant  exclusive  franchises  for  the 
operation  of  air  routes  within  their  national 
areas.  Good  examples  of  this  practice  are 
Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
others. 

At  the  time  of  signing  of  the  contract  the 
Italian  Government  did  not  yet  have  the 
permission  of  the  Allied  Governments  to  en- 
gage in  civil  air  transport.  Consequently, 
the  contract  carried  a  provision  that  it  could 
not  go  into  effect  until  such  permission  to 
do  so  had  been  granted.  There  was  a  fur- 
ther provision  that  both  parties  agreed  that 
the  contract  could  be  modified  as  to  other 
participation  in  order  to  comply  with  any 
directives  from  the  Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  directive  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  the  Supreme  Al- 
lied Commander  subsequently  Issued  con- 
tained no  qualification  with  respect  to  other 
participants,  or  otherwise. 

The  Important  thing  to  remember  Is  that 
the  Italian  Government,  having  requested 
permission  to  recommence  Internal  civil 
aviation  and  such  permission  having  been 
formally  granted  by  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can Governments,  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tion of  internal  civilian  air  service,  the 
Italian  Government  thus  regained  Its  full 
sovereign  right  and  freedom  of  action.  It 
thereupon,  of  its  own  volition,  entered  into  8 
simple,  straight-forward  commercial  arrange 
ment  with  an  American  company  as  being  thfe 
most  practicable  and  effective  means  of  ac- 
quiring as  speedily  as  possible,  desperately 
needed  air  transport. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  State  De- 
partment, the  War  Department,  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  had  concurred  in  backing 
TWA's  participation  in  an  Italian  national 
company.  Moreover,  the  United  States  Em- 
bassy and  United  States  military  author'ties 
In  Rome  were  continually  and  fully  Informed 
of  all  negotiations. 

Tha ,  A/^ting  Chief  Commissloncr  of  the 
Allied  Control  Council  In  Rome  formally 
notified  the  Italian  Government,  on  March 
20.  1946.  that  permission  was  granted  to  re- 
commence internal  civil  aviation.  This  act 
placed  in  full  force  and  effect  the  contract 
signed  on  February  11.  1946. 

The  validity  of  the  contract  having  been 
accomplished  by  the  official  action  of  the 
Combined  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Italian  Gav- 
ernment  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  decree  for 
submission  to  the  Council  of  Ministers  which 
would  constitute  tlie  Italian  aviation  com- 
pany (LAI)  and  would  permit  the  Italian 
treasury  to  take  a  share  interest  in  the  com- 
pany.   

Toward  the  end  of  March  TWA,  to  Its  great 
astonishment,  was  informed  by  Its  repre- 
sentatives In  Rome  that  toe  British  Am- 
bassador to  Italy  had  delivered  to  the  Italian 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Oovcjmment  on  Uarch  15.  and  again  on  or 

March  90.  notes  stating  that  the  Brlt- 

(^vernment  opposed  the  leeislatlve  steps 

to  t>e  taken  to  implement  the  Italian 

ments  contract  with  TWA.     On  April 

he    delivered   a    third    note    to    the 

n  Av  MtBlater.  sajrlng  that  tbe  British 

tnatats     on     participating     in 

n  aviation    througb  BOAC  with  an  In- 

uf   20   percent,    and    that    the    Italian 

refrain   from  taking  any  steps 

vate  the  agreement  with  TWA 

April  3.  1946.  TWA  addresned  «  lefter  to 

!  ccretary  of  Stat*  settinw 

of  negotiations  for  the  i  ^ 

)t'pi»rtment'8  attention   to  the  pre^^ure 

put  on  the  Italian  Oovernment  by  the 

Ambassador  In  Rome  and  reqtie!<ting 

steps  be   taken   to   protect   our   legltl- 

y  acquired  interest  In   Italy  from   this 

on  the  part  of  the  Brtti.sh  Cw-vern- 

It  was  later  learned  that  the  Br.tish 

In  Rome  had  sent  another  com- 

tlon    to    the    Italian   Government    In 

he  speciAcally  requested  mvdltlcatlon 

TWA  agreement  by  reducing  the  com- 

partlclpatlon  to  30  percent.     To  this 

was    attached    a    written    proposal    by 

which  would  amend  the  contract  and 

lied  for  BOAC  participation.     A  secfind 

nl  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 

respectfully  urging  that  vigorous  action 

to  afford  the  company  the  protcc- 

to  which  It  believed  Itself  entitled 

understand  that  during  the  US-CK 
Aviation  Conference  at  Bermuda  there 
Imultaneoiu  discussion  of  i  not 

Uy  connected  with  the  m.  *  of 

(fnatertnce  but  which  would  have  or. sen 
!on    between    the    two    countries 
er  oi   not  a  conference  was  being  held, 
these   discussions    the    British    indl- 
thelr  desire  to  pcu-tlclpate  In  any  de- 
veloifment     of     Italian     domestic     aviation, 
view  of   the   British   was   "noted."   but 
was  no  agreement,  secret  or  otherwise, 
iave    been    Informed    that    on    April    13 
tate    Dtpartment     received     an     alde- 
memjiire  from  the  British  Emba«-sy  referring 
above-mentioned  eapression  of  their 
In   Bermuda   and   taking  the   position 
the    United    States    Government    had 
been  offlcially  on  notice  of  the  British 
to  participate  in  any  arrangement  for 
ehabilitation    of    Italian    Internal    air 
The    British    Government    stated 
they   had  done   their   t)est   to  promote 
settlement  of   this  di.scuwion   through 
ences  between  representatives  of  Brjt- 
Alrways  Corporation  and  TWA  In 
Ithout  success,  that   the  British  do 
cfm^ider  the  matter  as  an  ordinary  corn- 
transaction;  that  they  do  not  regard 
filled  CoiincU  or  the  Combined  Chiefs 
as  the  appropriate  channel  for  deal- 
th  It  and  that  they  now  ask  the  United 
Government  to  Intervene  with  TWA 
\e  Italian  Goveniment  so  as  to  insure 
e  contract  Is  modiQed  to  provide  for 
participation  along  tbe  lines  suggested 
proposed   contract   amendments   at- 
to  the  aide  memolre. 
I  cannot  agree  to  enter  Into  a  business 
partnership    with    the    British    Government, 
the   reasons   why   such    an   arrange- 
s  out  of  the  question  are  the  following: 
Is    a    corporation    owned    by    20000 
Itauals.     It    is    certified    to   operate    the 
Jnited    States    International    air    line 
through  Italy.     It  Is  Interested  In  the  early 
of  the  Italian  economy  and  In  pro- 
good  will  for  the  United  States  and 
erests  In  Italy.     It  la  also  interested, 
to  have  an  Investment  In  Italian  a!r 
n  properly  setting  up  these  air  lines 
efficient,    economical,    and    profitable 
We  have  good  reason  to  t>elieve  that 
hings  wotild  be  difficult  If  not  Impoa- 
accomplish  under  the  requested  Brlt- 
paftldpation      It  Is  generally  known  that 
I  a  great  difference  between  the  man- 
which  air  transport  has  developed  in 


l<  es 


O  erseas . 


hf 


tha  United  SUtes  and  tn  that  which  It  has 
developed  in  British  territories.  United 
States  air  carrlcra  have  perfected  equipment, 
developed  manfinient.  operational  and 
technical  procedures  largely  on  their  own 
with  the  objective  of  giving  service  to  the 
public  and  making  a  profit  for  their  owner*. 
United  SUtcs  air  earners  have  been  little 
InflaaDCcd  in  their  development  and  prog- 
ma  by  any  political  or  sUateglc  conaldera- 
tioqs. 

The  British  suggestion  of  a  50-50  partlclps- 
fJon  with  TWA  m  the  Italian  company  would 
make  the  wiiole  arrangement  unwieldy  In- 
efficient, and  uneconomical  They  would  no 
doubt  insist  on  partial  use  of  British  equip- 
ment, personnel,  methods,  etc  These  dif- 
fer so  widely  fron  American  practices  that 
It  would  be  next  to  tmpcsslble  to  reconcile 
them  In  one  company  These  factors  to- 
gether with  the  differences  in  objectives 
make  the  proposal  unacceptable 

It  should  be  recalled  that  TWA  has  had 
friendly  and  cooperative  relations  txith  with 
the  British  Govcnunent  and  BOAC  over  a 
number  of  yeara  Early  In  1941.  TWA  took 
aoBM  of  Its  four-enRlne  Stratollnera  cut  of 
service  to  train  BrltUh  crews  for  ferrying 
the  first  FlylnR  Portresses  to  Kngland  More 
recently  BOAC  crews  have  been  trained  and 
qualified  in  fiylng  Constellations  at  TWA's 
tralninjj  field  at  Reading  Pa  These  crews 
were  trained  by  us  to  fly  Constellations  in 
competition  with  us  across  the  North  J^t- 
lantic  We  have  gone  ahead  In  friendly  busi- 
ness competition  with  BOAC.  particularly  m 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Middle  East  In 
many  cases  we  have  not  been  successful  in 
meeting  British  competition  and  have  taken 
our  losses,  we  believe,  in  good  grace  There 
has  never  been  any  suggestion  that  TWA 
call  on  the  United  States  Oovernment  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  to  obtain  for  it  par- 
ticipation in  any  contracts  which  BOAC  may 
have  had  In  negotiation  or  concluded 

In  the  light  of  the  foregoing.  TWA  takes 
the  position  that  It  U  not  feasible  for  it  to 
participate  as  a  partner  with  the  British 
Government  in  the  Italian  alr-llne  enterprise 
TWA  has  stated  to  British  representatives 
several  times  that  it  would,  of  course,  have 
no  objection  to  the  formation  of  another 
Italian  air  line  with  British  participation. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  a  matter  between 
British  and  lulian  Interests. 


TW  Need  for  Liberalized  Old-A{e 
Assistaoce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

ur  sotnH  OAXOTs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  has 
recently  been  holding  hearings  on  the 
need  for  extending  and  liberalizing  old- 
age-assistance  payments  ana  pensions. 
Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  Hou.se.  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  Ric- 
OHD  a  copy  of  the  statement  which  I  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee during  these  hearings  In  support  of 
proposals  to  deal  more  equitably  and 
generously  with  our  elder  citizens. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  talking  freely  of 
making  multibillion  dollar  loans  to  Eng- 
land. Prance,  and  Russia,  as  well  as 
many  other  loans  running  into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  to  Poland. 
ItaJy,  Holland  and  the  countries  of  South 


America  It  seems  to  me  we  should  reex- 
amine the  treatment  which  the  e  derly 
people  of  America  are  receiving  h«  re  at 
home.  It  Is  „'enerally  admitted  that 
there  is  strong  likoUhood  that  much,  if 
not  all.  of  the  money  President  Trjman 
is  now  asking  us  to  loan  abroad  will  never 
be  repaid  All  that  Is  not  repaid  must 
be  made  up  by  American  taxpayers. 
Much  of  it  will  never  even  be  spent  in 
this  country. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  be  certain.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  that  is  that  the  money 
which  we  make  available  to  America's 
war  Vetera:  if 

this  Repub.      A  ;     :ae 

where  it  will  revolve  many  time.*  and 
help  promott-   and   perpetu.n*  na- 

tional   prosperity.     Before   a  ment 

the  present  Congress  should  act  to  grant 
greater  l>enefits  to  the  war  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  it  should  al.<o 
act  to  grant  greater  Justice  to  our  ci- 
vilian veterans  of  advanced  age  wto  are 
finding  the  pressure  of  rising  co;  ts  of 
living  steadily  forcing  tl  'o  living 

conditions  which  are  ut;.  ok   In  a 

great  Nation  like  the  United  States. 

Unfortunately  President  Truman  and 
the  New  Deal  majority  seem  to  be  ufflict- 
ed  with  the  difBculty  that  "they  lire  so 
close  to  the  forest  that  they  cannst  see 
the  trees.'  The  executive  apencies  con- 
tinue to  come  to  Congre.ss  with  re<juests 
for  more  and  more  money  to  spend  In 
foreign  lands  and  to  loan  foreitn  pcvern- 
ment.s  to  improve  living  conditions 
abroad,  but  they  have  consistently  failed 
to  bring  in  proposals  for  extendinu  old- 
age  assistance  to  the  many  who  are  now 
Ineligible  to  receive  it  or  for  liberalizing 
old-age  pensions  so  that  those  who  are 
eligible  for  assistance  can  maintain 
themselves  in  conformity  with  the  Amer- 
ican .standards  of  living.  I  again  urge 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  re- 
port favorably  legislation  to  achle\e 
these  purposes  before  the  end  of  the 
pre.sent  se.ssiop  of  Congress. 

Before  the  United  States  gives  or  loans 
too  many  of  its  as.sets  abroad,  let  us  pro- 
vide more  generously  and  justly  for  our 
own  war  veterans  and  for  our  aging 
citiiens. 

MUNDT  S    STATEMENT    BITORE    WATS    AND    MEANS 

coMMrrm 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  Members  of 
OoograsB  who  signed  the  petition  urging 
your  honorable  committee  to  hold  hearings 
on  pending  legislative  proposals  for  the  lib- 
eralizing of  old-age-pension  payments  and 
assistance  checks.  I  am  happy  for  this  op- 
portunity to  submit  to  you  some  of  the  srgu- 
ments  which  I  feel  will  enable  us  to  deal 
more  generou.<Iy  and  more  equitably  with 
the  elder  citizens  of  this  Republic. 

Flrjt  of  all.  however,  permit  me  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  your  committee 
for  having  decided  to  hold  public  hearings  to 
consider  the  testimony  and  evidence  In  sup- 
port of  adequate  and  equitable  conslderaicn 
of  the  aged  people  of  America  who  new  Snd 
their  purchasing  power  steadily  decreased  by 
rising  costs  and  whjse  contributions  to  the 
development  of  this  Nation  so  richly  entitle 
them  to  fair  treatment  In  their  advanced  age. 
There  are  at  least  three  Important  aspects 
of  prevailing  t Id-age  benetlu  to  which  I  trust 
your  committee  wlil  give  Its  careful  et  ;dy 
and  attention.  Corrective  legialation  la  indi- 
cated at  necessary  on  ail  three. 
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LtVINC  COSTS  AKE  EISINO 

First,  there  Is  the  Immediat  necessity  of 
recognizing  the  effect  of  rising  living  costs 
upon  old-age  asfiislanc.  checks.  Senior  clti- 
■ens  are  finding  their  pension  dollars  reduced 
from  what  was  intended  to  be  '00  cents  of 
ptirchasing  power  for  every  dollar  to  as  lltUe 
as  65  cenu  and  70  cents  in  actual  purchasing 
power,  and  in  some  cases  It  is  even  less.  A 
aharp  reduction  in  purchasing  power  has 
been  felt  all  along  the  line  Thus,  in  order 
even  to  carry  out  tbe  intent  of  Congress  in 
pasa  ng  existing  legislation.  It  is  necessary 
ttiat  we  Increase  the  size  of  these  assistance 
paymenta. 

MANY   ARE   EXCtrDEO  EKOM   BENETTrS 

Secondly,  there  Is  the  hlphly  Important  fact 
that  under  existing  arrangements  social- 
security  benefits  are  available  to  certain 
clasaes  of  retired  workers,  whi.e  they  are  de- 
nied to  others.  Such  Inequalities  should  be 
eliminated  For  example,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Social  Security  Board  for  last  year 
did  this:  "Limitation  of  coverage  continues 
to  lie  the  most  serious  single  shortcoming  of 
old-age  and  survivors  Insurance.  Because  of 
coverage  restrictions,  only  about  three-fifths 
of  all  gainfully  employed  civilians  were  In 
Jobs  covered  by  old-age  and  survivors   Insur- 


an  equitable  basis  regardless  of  where  they 
live,  for  whom  they  have  worked,  and  what 
has  been  the  nature  of  their  earlier  cccupa- 
tions.  The  legislation  you  are  now  consider- 
ing Includes  provisions  for  correctint;  these 
inadequacies  and  these  injustices.  I  hope 
this  corrective  program  will  meet  with  your 
approval. 

In  closing,  let  me  quote  from  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times.  This  great  news- 
paper said.  "It  Is  a  central  aim  of  social 
progress  to  mitigate  the  hazards  of  unem- 
ployment, need,  sickness,  disability,  and  old 
age  for  the  IndivKual  Every  step  l.j  to  be 
welcomed  by  which  this  aim  can  be  done 
without  itself  introducing  equal  or  greater 
hazards."  Mr.  Chairman,  progress  Is  the  key- 
note of  this  Republic.  When  we  cease  to 
move  forward  in  pre  gress  v.e  are  certain  to 
start  sllppinK  backward  In  retrogression.  Out 
of  these  coramittet  hearings,  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  there  will  come  recommendations 
and  legislation  which  will  carry  America 
forward  up  the  trail  which  leads  to  Justice 
and  equality  for  cur  elder  citizens. 

A   FAIR   CHANCE   FOB    A    FEEE    FEOPIE 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress,  I  an- 
nounced as  my  goal  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  It  should  provide  "A  fair  chance 
ance  In  an  average  week  In  1944."    Mr.  Chair-  '^'Iot  a  free  people."    That  goal  has  always  con- 


man.  In  a  rural  State  like  South  Dakota  we 
find  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  elder  citi- 
zens find  It  impossible  to  establish  eligibility 
for  old-age  and  survivors  Insurance  under 
tbe  present  social -security  set-up. 

BENXrTTS  SHOtnj)  EE  AVAILABLE  A"  RIXTT 

Thirdly.  I  hope  you  will  ""xamlne  carefully 
the  reasons  Indicating  the  necessity  of  re- 
ducing to  the  age  of  60  the  time  when  bene- 
fits can  become  available  to  nid  |)eople.  Espe- 
cially In  the  case  of  women,  statistics  show 
that  in  this  modern  machine  age  the  strains 
and  stresses  are  so  great  >hat  at  the  age  of 
80  a  great  many  people  find  them-selves  un- 
able to  hold  steady  Jobs  Furthermore,  the 
more  people  who  retire  at  60  the  more  Job 
opportunities  of  value  there  will  be  for  war 
veterans  seeking  employment. 

Under  present  legislation,  there  is  a  great 
and  unjust  discrepancy  in  tne  payments  re- 
ceived by  old  people  in  our  various  States. 
Average  monthly  allowances  for  the  aged 
range  all  the  wav  from  a  high  of  $49  25  to  a 
low  of  SI2  79.  Obviously,  costs  of  living  are 
not  four  times  as  high  In  some  Uates  as  they 
arj  In  others.  I  urge  your  committee  to 
take  the  necessani'  action  to  correct  these  In- 
justices. A  program  operated  by  and  under 
the  Federal  Govtinment  should  be  equally 
fair  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  old  folks  of  America 
have  been  very  patient  In  waiting  for  the 
National  Government  to  enact  legislation  In 
their  behalf.  fJow  that  the  war  is  over,  the 
time  for  action  Is  at  hand.  My  mail  con- 
tains many  liters  from  elderly  couples  or 
from  single  Individuals  of  advanced  age  who 
find  themselves  alone  and  without  means  of 
support  In  this  land  of  plenty  Surely,  we 
who  hare  loaned  and  given  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  foreign  a.untrles  cannot  permit  condi- 
tions to  exist  here  at  home  whereby  our 
senior  citizens  must  exist  in  misery  and  sor- 
row becau.=e  of  tbe  failure  of  our  National 
Oovernment  to  enact  a  pension  program 
which  will  protect  those  who  need  and  de- 
serve generous  treatment  by  the  Republic 
which  they  have  done  so  much  to  develop 
•nd  preserve. 

INAOEQCACIES  AMD  INJUSTICES  SHOtJU)  BE 
COBRECTU) 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  social-secu- 
rity program  which  provides  security  for 
some  but  which  provides  absolutely  nothing 
for  many  others  who  are  equally  elderly, 
equally  needy,  and  equally  deserving.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  time  has  come  to  deal  hon- 
Mtly  and  fairly  with  our  senior  citizens  on 
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tinued  to  be  the  rule  of  thumb  by  whxh  I 
Judge  legislative  proposals  .or  Executive  de- 
crees. As  my  record  shows,  I  have  always 
been  a  supporter  of  Federal  pensions  for  the 
senior  citizens  of  America.  Now  ttat  part 
of  our  population  finds  itself  protected  by  a 
Government  operated  social-security  system 
and  another  portion  of  cur  population  of 
like  age  and  merit  finds  itself  left  entirely 
out  in  the  cold,  the  time  has  come  to  pass 
legislation  which  will  deal  alike  with  all  and 
which  to  the  full  measure  of  our  ability  will 
provide  a  comfortable  and  respectiible  old 
age  for  the  fine  Americans  of  advanced  age 
who  have  by  their  efforts  and  their  talents 
done  so  much  to  pass  on  to  us  this  great 
American  way  of  life  which  we  all  cherish 
and  enjoy. 


Suffrage  for  the  District  of  Columbia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

or   K.ANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  April  30  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseni  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  interesting  statement  by 
Jesse  C.  Suter,  written  by  him  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  with  respect 
to  suffrage  for  the  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colun.'bia. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  oiceied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  convention  of  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  will  be  held  In  Chicago 
June  17  to  22.  1946,  with  national  represen- 
tation for  the  DiiJtrlct  of  Columbia  among 
the  subjects  to  be  considered.  The  District 
of  Columbia  Federation,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  supporting  this  movement,  Is 
confronted  by  opposition  of  a  persistent  mi- 
nority group.  This  minority  has  filed  with 
the  General  Federation  what  superficially 
appears  to  be  a  rather  formidable  state- 
ment against  the  Sumners-Capper  proposed 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 


United  States.  That  proposed  amendment  is 
as  follows: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide 
that  there  shall  be  In  the  Congress  and 
among  the  elertors  of  President  and  Vice 
President,  members  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  District  constituting  the  seat  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  In  such 
numbers  and  with  such  powers  as  the  Con- 
gress shall  determine.  All  legislation  here^^ 
under  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  and 
repeal." 

It  Is  a  simple  enabling  provision  to  be 
added  to  the  Constitution,  under  which  Con- 
gress would  be  empcwer-'d  to  provide  that 
the  voteless  and  unrepresented  individual 
Americans  living  at  the  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  given  a  status  of  American 
citizenship  and  be  represented  by  members  of 
their  own  choice  In  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  would  also 
be  given  the  privilege  of  voting  for  Presi- 
dential electors. 

Tiie  passage  ana  ratification  of  this  amend- 
ment, together  -^'ith  subsequent  legislation 
thereunder,  would  in  no  way  change  the  po- 
litical status  of  the  District'  of  Columbia  as 
the  scat  of  the  Government,  which  would 
continue  to  operate  under  the  provisions  of 
section  8,  clau-^e  17,  of  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution. This  provL'tion  gives  Congress  the 
power  "to  exercise  exclusive  legislation.  In 
all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (net 
exceeding  10  miles  square  •  *  •."  Prom 
the  beginning  the  Congress  has  exercised 
over  the  Dlstrict'of  Columbia  this  power  of 
exclusive  legislation  though  for  many  years 
varying  forms  of  elective  local  government 
were  operating. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  146  years 
since  this  area  was  taken  over  as  the  Capital 
of  the  United  States,  the  bona  fide  residents 
have  been  denied  completely  any  participa- 
tion in  the  National  Government,  which  Uxes 
them  and  sends  them  to  war. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  various  f-peciflca- 
tlons  contained  in  the  statement  of  the  oppo- 
sition indicates  a  number  of  objections  which 
might  apply  to  the  setting  up  of  a  local  elec- 
tive government,  called  by  some  present  advo- 
cates heme  rule.  But  throughout  the  state- 
ment there  is  nothing  whatever  of  substance 
against  granting  to  this  large  number  of  in- 
telligent, loyal  individual  Americans  their 
natural-born  right  to  participate  through 
representatives  of  their  own  choice  In  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  paragraph  in  the  statement  of  tbe 
minority  which  refers  to  so-called  clty-Statrs 
answers  itself.  In  the  first  place,  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  could  the  proposed 
constitutlcnal  amendment  or  any  subsequent 
legislation  thereunder  make  the  District  cf 
Columbia  a  State  of  any  kind. 

If  these  voteless  and  unrepresented  people 
were  granted  the  required  recognition  as 
American  citizens  and  were  permitted  to  elect 
their  Representatives,  Senators,  and  Presi- 
dential electors,  they  would  still,  as  a  com- 
munity, be  under  the  absolute  and  exclusive 
legislative  control  of  the  Congress  and  would 
not  "creatf:  a  precedent  whereby  other  cities 
that  are  comparable  in  wealth,  area,  or  popu- 
lation VTIU  seek  to  divorce  themselves  from 
their  respective  States  "  It  Is  inconceivable 
that  any  cf  the  people  of  the  great  cities 
would  be  so  dumb  as  to  be  willing  to  exchange 
their  present  political  status  for  that  which 
exists  today  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
would  continue  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

The  important  and  fundamental  principle 
involved  in  this  movement  is  granting  to  a 
large  number  of  voteless  and  unrepresented 
people  their  natural-born  right  to  participate 
as  American  citizens  in  the  Government  of 
their  country.  Just  recognition  cf  this  prin- 
ciple should   naturally   outweigh   any   mere 
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acaden  Ic  twaddle.  Crs^anlzed  ctvlc  Washing- 
ton la  hopeful  that  the  Washington  delega- 
tion t<  the  General  Federation  of  Wcmen'a 
Clubs  will  rout  their  minority  opponents 
cooiplcielT. 

Ooawlete    arguments    In    support    of    the 
s-Capper  amendment  and  answers  to 
IIS  are  to  be  found  In  the  record  of 
tne    hitring    before   a   subcommittee   of    the 
Senate  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary  on  3-.  J. 
Res.  ».  September  25.  1945. 


Spcec  I  of  Hon.  W.  Kingsland  Macy  Fol- 
low n;  His  Reelect.on  as  President  of 
the  National  llepublican  Club,  New 
Yor  t  City,  Tuesday  Evening,  April  23, 
1316 


ilX' 


TENSION  CF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDGAR  A.  SHARP 

or  NEW   TOCK 

IN  TlHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

SHARP.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

me.  it  is  my  great  privilege  and 

to  introaucp  into  the  Record 

ptech  of  Hon   W   K.ngslai^d  Macy. 

)n  April  23.  1946.  on  his  reelection 

president  of  the  National  Republican 
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Offlcei^s  and  members  of  the  National  Re- 
Club,  again   ycu  have  honored   me 
Ion.  this  time  to  serve  a  second  term 
lenf  of  this  club.    Upon  assuming  of- 
year  I  spoke  of  the  club's  honorable 
and    its   traditions   and    ventured    to 
?pite  errors  and  oversights  which  oc- 
icdically  in  most   clubs,  that  its   po- 
les might  again  be  realized  as  a  unl- 
f|>rce  rf   and   for   Republicans   in   city, 
;  nd    Nation.      Ylu    will    recall   that    a 
o    a    veritable    pall    hung    over    the 
because  of  the  passing  ol   one  who 
mated  the  dozen  fateful  years  pre- 
and  I  bespoke  the  sportsmanship  for 
•ssor  which  has  since  for  the  most 

displayed, 
no    claim  that  all  I  would  have  b?en 
St"*   '  i  in  and  by  the  club 

^'^  >  :ie  to  pa5s.     It  is  not 

to  be  completely  satisQed.    Through 
action    comes    progress.     Thi.=    I   can 
ever,   that  our  finances  have  been 
right  side  of  the  ledger.     There  has 
activity   In    and   about    the   club, 
in  the  making  for  further  moderni- 
nd  there  has  been  improvement   in 
cus  services.     The  committees  have 
ii|ed  as  not  in  many  years.     Some  say 
resolutions  have  been  adopted  and 
ussions  at  meetings  have  been  too 
These  are  not  bad  faults,  for  we 
the   party  of  regimentation,  rather 
receptive    of    ideas    fronr    the    floor 
th-  free  expression  of  our  members, 
unnecessarily  extend  the  proceedings 
-ing  I  Will  not  mention  names,  but 
be  unbecoming  in  me  and  entire- 
did  I  not  acknowledge  before  you 
appreciation  for  the  whole-hearted 
and  support  of  the  officers,  the 
members  ol  committees  and  In- 


dividually Interested  members  of  the  club, 
without  which  such  success  as  we  have  en- 
Joyed  would  never  have  been  possible.  There 
haa  been  a  fine  spirit  abroad  throughout  the 
club's  spacious  halls  and  rooms.  Even  the 
complaints  have  been  good-humored  and  for 
the  most  part  constructive.  All  of  which  has 
been  conducive  to  attracting  the  new  mem- 
bership evidenced  by  our  constantly  mount- 
ing rolls  Let  us  proceed  with  more  of  such. 
Now  as  to  the  work  Imm  dlately  impend- 
ing. And  there  never  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  party  when  upi^rtunity  of 
scrvuo  to  our  country  was  grearer  or  more 
m.portant  to  the  future  bf  every  one  cf  ua. 
The  reelection  of  Governor  Dewey  Is  Imme- 
diately pa:  1  '1  '"f  and  upon  his  flue  record 
we    have  li    confidence    in    success. 

But  we  mu-i  ii-i.f  nothing  to    "  Until 

the  last  vote  is  counted  on  N  :    5  we 

should  not  rest  content  in  au>  uverc  jiift- 
dence.  Governor  Dewey  will  head  our  ticket 
In  this  State  and.  with  the  distinguished 
candidates  which  our  party  wiil  have  nomi- 
nated In  any  of  the  other  States.  wUl  exer- 
cise a  powerful  Influence  In  the  election  of 
Republican  Congressmen  this  fall.  Change 
of  control    in   the   House  of   Repr.  ves 

in  the  so-cfll!ed  in-between  ilecti  >8t 

Invariably  change  of  adm;uistralion 

In  Wiu'hin  ,    years   thereafter      That   Is 

our  aim  and  objective  We  attempted  It  In 
1932.  1936.  IWO.  and  1944,  but  ir  is  in  1948 
that  It  will  be  achieved.  Let  us  therefore 
look  well  to  our  preliminaries  and  prepare 
the  way  carefully  and  cautiously  so  that 
nothing  Is  overlooked.  Frequently  in  the 
past  we  have  assumed  that  we  might  have 
windfall  victories  for  which  wo  had  not 
labored  and  which  we  had  not  earned.  This 
Is  futile  phllcsophy. 

It  Is  well  every  now  and  then  to  take 
stock.  Tlie  fact  that  we  are  here  meeting 
under  Republican  auspices  presunfes  that  v^ 
believe  In  party  government,  and  it  follows 
logically  that.  Inasmuch  as  our  party  is  one 
of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country,  we 
believe  In  the  two-party  system  under  which 
we  have  functioned  successfully  through  the 
years.  When.  In  1930.  I  became  chairman  of 
our  party's  State  committee.  I  made  a  formal 
statement  expressing  my  personal  beliefs.  It 
contained  the  foUowin  e- 

"1  have  but  to  call  .,  n  to  the  diffi- 

culties new  encountered  by  some  Euro- 
pean governments  to  demonstrate  that  the 
alternative  to  the  two-party  system  is  a  sys- 
tem of  relatively  small  political  groups  under 
which  government  sometim<>s  almost  ceases 
to  function." 

Demonstrating  that  my  views  had  under- 
gone no  change.  I  can  quote  from  a  cam- 
paign letter  which  I  wrote  in  1942: 

"Surely  this  Is  no  time  to  break  away  from 
our  moorings,  but  rath«>r  Is  it  a  time  for  us  to 
think  clearly,  not  lose  our  heads,  or  what  Is 
more  Important  still— the  representative 
characteristics  of  our  government.  In 
simple  truth.  It  Is  our  two-party  system  ol 
government  with  responsibility  resting  on 
the  majority  that  permits  the  considered 
will  of  our  people  eventiially  to  prevail." 

More  than  ever  am  I  of  the  same  opinion 
today,  and  I  might  add  that  while  funda- 
mental trutlis  and  policies  in  party  manage- 
ment as  In  government  never  change,  ad- 
justments m.<«y  be  necessary  In  their  applica- 
tion  to  suit  changing  condltlon.s.- 

I  spoke  m  Troy  on  Washington's  Birthday 
against  pressure  groups  and  the  strike-bound 
situation  in  which  this  greatest  Nation  on 
earth  now  finds  itself.  I  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  truth  and  real  understanding  I 
do  so  again  tonight.  The  sensible,  thinking 
people  of  our  country,  and  fortunately  these 
are  still  In  the  vast  majority  though  some- 
times I  think  they  lack  organization,  are 
heartily  sick  of  being  constantly  conditioned 
by  this  or  that  bureaucrat  Imbued  with  a 
strange  whim  or  notion  that  he  was  or- 
dained by  seme  higher  power  to  Improve  otir 
American    form    oX    gOTernment.     My    own 


feeling,  and  I  think  I  am  not  alonr.  is  that 
most  of  us  are  entirely  content  with  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  and  would  be  relieved  beyond  meas- 
ure if  a  speedy  and  convenient  method  could 
be  devised  to  brocm-sweep  clean  much  of 
this  newly  Improvised  regalia  Into  the  pro- 
verbial ashcan. 

I  was  in  the  legislature  myself  this  year, 
where  I  found  many  distinguished  and  con- 
gcninl  associates.  It  w;t>i  t,'r.uifylng  to  have 
p  ■  d  In  a  ses  ducted    by   the 

w  !•  rs  of  the  t\v  es  In   conjunc- 

.  tton  v.'ith  si:ch  an  able  Executive.  One  of  the 
ever-present  danp:ers  that  I  especially  ob- 
served when  serving  there  this  winter  was 
the  reluctance  of  even  some  of  our  own  offl- 
ciuls  to  allow  the  emcre;enry  (lowers  to  lap^o 
With  the  jjafslng  of  the  c;  !' 

thnt    t?    a    very    natural  ■     . 

i;'  :i    to    the   species.      Public   officials 

1;k  ,  .  r.  and  legal  curbs  are  Irksome  to 
many  So.  also,  they  prefer  lump  sum  to 
appropriations  for  specific  purposes,  and  leg- 
islation of  the  blank-check  variety.  Legis- 
lators should  '  .^ir  prerogatives 
and  be  very  (  ,  over  to  public 
officials  tht  '  •  .■  to  nuikr  regulations  having 
the  same  t.  r. .  .n.d  eflect  of  law  Of  course 
the  plea  alwav.s  :^  ;  .m  emergency  and  super- 
ficially the  purptitf  ..ppears  to  be  good.  That 
is  why  I  put  forth  the  suggestion  earlier  this 
evening  that  we  should  not  be  too  easily  sat- 
isfied and  that  Is  what  Demosthenes  meant 
when  he  said  thnt  the  greatest  protection  to 
democracies  lay  in  distrust. 

But.  mark  this,  the  distrust  invoked  by 
Demosthenes  might  be  caused  to  exist  In  ex- 
aggerated extreme  to  the  point  where  confi- 
dence in  government  might  be  seriously  dis- 
turbed or  even  destroyed  Lack  of  frankness 
aid  honesty  and  concealment  of  the  truth 
bree:;s  Just  that  sort  of  extreme  distrust. 
If  the  Republican  Party  dedicated  lUelf  to 
the  elimination  of  the  vices  of  concealment, 
misrepresentation  and  propaganda  by  the 
representatives  of  government,  the  polls 
would  give  approving  answer  at  every  suc- 
ceeding election.  To  those  who  raise  the  cry 
"Get  rid  of  politicians. "  I  may  only  refer 
them  to  the  pages  of  history  which  seem  to 
Indicate  indelibly  that  this  is  like  trying  to 
dam  up  the  ocean  Politics  Is  the  bui<ines8 
of  government  and  government  Is  politics, 
and  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  time. 
We  must  have  leaders,  but  pinning  all  faith 
on  one  man  has  not  proven  sound.  Safer  It 
Is  by  far  to  utilize  our  party  machlneiy  and 
operate  through  It  In  ordt-rly  fashion  to  ac- 
complish what  Is  generally  the  desire  of  the 
ma;orlty  of  our  people.  Talented  leaders 
moving  In  different  directions,  no  matter 
how  good  their  purpose,  prcxluce  schisms 
within  cur  party  and  thereby  negate  accom- 
plishment. A  group  of  earnt-s,  citizens  en- 
gaged in  our  party  management  and  dedi- 
cated to  h:gh  purpose  and  good  cause  can 
brln^  real   accomplishment. 

Presently  there  will  be  report  on  Pearl 
Harbor  after  prolonged  Investigation  and 
taking  of  testimony  which  I  venture  to  say 
leaves  most  of  U3  bewildered.  That  the 
truth  was  not  told  to  us  at  the  time,  again 
"due  to  emergency."  appears  very  evident. 
We  have  heard  di.scussed  the  sneak  attack 
and  that  has  been  carried  over  and  over 
again  in  the  press  and  on  the  air.  We  were 
told  that  one  battleship  was  sunk  and  one 
turned  over  on  Its  side,  whereas  It  app«^ars 
that  many  times  that  damage  was  done  and 
the  battleship  strength  of  the  United  States 
Navy  very  seriously  impaired.  The  answer 
does  not  lie  In  what  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  Is  quoted  as  saying  to  Admiral  Rich- 
ardson: "Richardson,  we  have  never  been 
ready,  but  we  have  always  won." 

The  evidence  shows  that  Admiral  Halsey's 
task  force  left  Hawaii  on  November  28,  1941, 
more  than  a  week  before  Pearl  Harbor,  with 
orders  Issued  to  attack  any  Japanese  warship 
on  Sight.  Logic  arouses  the  query  as  to 
whether  a  Japanese  warship  fired  upon  and 
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sunk  under  these  orders  would  have  been 
labelled  an  attack,  sneak  or  otherwise.  The 
distinguished  Secretary  of  War  In  the  notes 
submitted  to  the  Investigation  Indicates 
clearly  that  war  was  Imminent,  If  not  al- 
ready existing,  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor.  Able 
strategists  concede  that  an  enemy  geograph- 
ically located  as  Japan  wns.  must  be  assumed 
to  have  planned  an  attack  on  their  oppo- 
nent's base  at  Hawaii  to  eliminate  the  force 
there  in  order  to  more  safely  carry  on  opera- 
tions extensively  to  the  southward.  Then 
there  was  the  "letter  Interchange"  between 
Governor  Dewey  and  General  Marshall  dur- 
ing the  political  campaign  of  1944.  The 
breaking  of  the  Japanese  code  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Japanese,  probably  to 
many  other  Nations  as  wtU,  hut  for  some 
reason  or  other  It  was  deemed  Inadvisable 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  be 
possessed  of  this  information.  Perhaps  I 
may  say  more  of  Pearl  Harbor  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion.  The  Inexpressibly  tragic 
epi.sode  and  the  circumstances  thai  preceded 
and  followed  It  deserve  thorough  and  frank 
discus.«ion. 

There  were  the  conferences  at  Tehran, 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam.  Deals  were  made,  but 
information  regarding  them  apparently  had 
to  be  concealed  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  at  the  time  but  for  long 
periods  thereafter,  way  beyond  any  safety 
Justification,  and  the  truth  has  only  leaked 
out  spasmodically  and  grudgingly,  and  even 
yet  It  is  not  all  known.  There  were  the 
Kurlles  Islands  and  the  lower  half  of  Sak- 
halin. Poland,  and  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Russian  Soviet  Empire.  It  is  even 
thought  bpd  now  for  the  people  ol  the  United 
States  to  have  a  full  accounting  of  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  appointees  of  their  own  elected 
officials  who  had  much  to  do  with  such 
arrangements. 

Least  to  Yx  understood  of  all  is  the  curicus 
tenderness  which  many  of  our  elected  and 
appointed  officials  exhibit  toward  commu- 
nistic Infiltration  In  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. So  far  as  I  know  the  present  Russian 
Government  has  never  disproved  or  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  disprove  her  connections 
with  communistic  movements  here  and  else- 
where. In  fact  there  was  time  when  she  was 
operating  some  kind  of  an  Internationale 
all  over  the  world  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
communism  to  others  while  completely 
shrouding  the  benefits  of  her  own  commu- 
nistic government  Internally.  It  would  seem 
that  the  logical  way  to  fairly  convince  others 
that  this  communistic  business  Is  beneficial 
would  be  to  give  an  open  internal  demon- 
BtrRtion  which  all  the  world  could  view  and 
sire  up  for  themselves  Quite  the  contrary, 
everything  within  Russia  Is  most  carefully 
concealed.  Russia  seems  suspicious  of  ev- 
erybody which  logically  would  subject  her  to 
suspicion  from  without.  The  way  to  con- 
vince is  to  be  open  and  above- board  and  to 
tell  the  truth.  My  recollection  tells  me  that 
Russia  wn.s  perfectly  content  to  sit  down 
with  the  Nazis  and  divide  Poland.  Russia 
was  not  suspicious  of  the  materiel  supplied 
so  bounteously  by  the  United  States.  Now 
It  Is  patent  tha'  the  present  Polish  Govern- 
ment, like  the  states  surrounding  Russia,  Is 
completely  under  Soviet  domination.  Vast 
numbers  of  the  brave  Polish  people  who  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  full  fury  of  the  Nazi  ma- 
chine blitz,  and  who  contributed  mightily  to 
affording  the  Allies  opposing  Germany  the 
opportunity  to  gird  themselves  for  battle, 
seem  to  want  nothing  of  the  present  Polish 
Government.  To  the  average  American  this 
does  not  look  fair  or  just. 

The  sheer  Impudence  of  the  communistic 
movement  In  this  country  has  been  so  brazen 
that,  had  our  people  not  been  so  bedeviled 
and  bewildered  by  super  emergency  regula- 
tion, they  would  have  thrown  Its  supporters 
out  long  since,  as  I  believe  they  will  shortly 
when  the  full  facts  are  knpwn.  The  Hillman 
left-wing  groups  represent  a  species  with 
which  up  to  now  we  have  had  little  experi- 


ence In  this  country.  They  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  our  sportsmanship  and  predellc- 
tion  for  free  and  untrammeled  exercise  of 
the  franchise  to  gang  up  and  endeavor  to  de- 
stroy our  form  of  government.  Theirs  Is  not 
a  constructive  operation  within  Its  frame- 
work but  one  that  Is  diabolically  destructive. 
They  use  all  the  techniques  familiar  to  the 
dictator  movements  abroad  over  the  past  two 
decades.  They  seek  to  create  dissension  by 
promising  the  people  what  they  know  to  be 
economically  impossible  and,  while  pretend- 
ing to  be  nondiscriminatory  racially, ^they 
are  actually.  Inc. ting  every  possible  race 
prejudice  and  hatred  or  In  other  words  they 
are  the  expert  conditioners  who  would  pre- 
pare the  way  for  overthrow  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  pattern  Is  nothing  new;  it  is 
simply  "create  dissension  and  take  over."  If 
there  were  any  sincerity  In  them,  they  would 
go  back  and  iccate  on  Russian  soil  and  prac- 
tice what  they  preach  That  Is  what  many 
of  us  would  like  to  have  them  l>e  allowed  to 
do.  and  if  they  pursue  their  nefarious  prac- 
t:ces  It  may  be  necessary  for  some  arrange- 
ment to  be  made  to  have  them  do  It,  will- 
ingly or  unwillingly.  It  Is  certain  that  this 
Government  cannot  carry  on  part  Red  and 
be  the  same  America  that  most  of  us  know 
and  want.  Certainly  the  Republican  Party 
c  nnot  afford  to  give  Communists  any  place 
within  its  ranks,  and  if  the  Democratic  Party 
feels  that  the  votes  of  this  group  are  enough 
to  keep  Demo-Taiic  officials  In  office,  let  us 
have  no  hesitancy  in  accepting  the  challenge; 
let  us  make  it  crystal  clear  to  the  people  and 
have  no  doubt  of  the  decision. 

There  are  many  more  instances  of  expert 
minds  coneerling  the  business  of  the  United 
States  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
upon  the  specious  theory  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  must  ^^e  conditioned  prior 
to  being  given  the  whole  truth.  I,  for  one. 
resent  being  conditioned  and  I  think  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  or  I  should  say  millions 
of  American  citizens  do  also.  No  greater 
cause  could  the  Republican  Party  serve  than 
to  put  a  stop  once  and  for  all  to  this  furtive 
and  ir.cglcal  line  of  reasoning  which  is  en- 
tirely repugnant  to  American  intelligence 
and  every  tradition  of  our  country.  Hitler 
said  In  his  book,  Mein  Kampf,  that  a  lie 
told  loud  and  long  enough  the  people  would 
believe.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the 
truth  has  equally  If  not  far  greater  penetrat- 
ing qualities.  I  would  advocate  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  its  leaders  take  a  solemn 
vcw  individually  and  severally  throvigh  all 
Its  party  organizations  to  tell  the  truth  loud 
and  long  enough  and  I  thin's  they  will  hear 
a  response  on  election  day  that  will  be  as 
surprising  to  them  as  it  will  be  disappointing 
to  their  opponents. 

America  has  never  been  without  a  high 
moral  coiifCiousncss.  witness  its  overgener- 
cus  response  ior  understandable  warranted 
appeals  for  succor.  Within  my  time  I  recall 
the  aid  given  China  at  the  time  of  the  Boxer 
incident  and  right  down  to  the  present  Amer- 
ica has  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  a  genuine 
cry  for  assistance  either  among  her  own  peo- 
ple or  among  the  other  peoples  of  the  world. 
Nor  win  America  be  unresponsive  for  what  is 
considered  its  legitimate  share  bf  relief  for 
the  starving  of  today,  facts  regarding  which 
arc  being  surveyed  by  former  President  Hoo- 
ver, than  whom  there  is  no  abler  authority 
on  this  subject 

The  close  of  World  War  li  brought  us  sur- 
cease from  fighting  but  no  peace.  There  is 
not  one  of  us  who  feels  the  Issues  have  been 
determined.  The  thing  we  fought  for  was  a 
settled  future  for  ourselves  and  our  sons. 
Today  the  future  seems  less  certain  than 
ever  and  it  Is  a  grave  and  terrible  indictment 
of  our  elected  representatives  and  the  men 
who  operate  the  pchtical  mechanics  of  the 
world  that  so  many  honorably  discharged 
fighters  feel  they  are  merely  enjoying  an 
armistice.  We  have  won  the  war  but  we 
bargain  with  the  vanquished:  victory  is  dissi- 
pated in  deals.    We  grow  stridently  vocative 


with  our  wartime  allies  without  making  it 
clear  that  the  end  of  battle  terminated  what 
were  temporary  alliances.  We  are  incapable 
of  acting  with  dispatch  and  while  we  vacillate 
about  the  proper  way  to  attack  the  hydra, 
another  head  grows  and  current  complexities 
complicate   last   year's  problems. 


Bernard  Baruch  Questions  Wisdom  of 
Proposed  British  Multi-Billion-Dollar 
Loan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

%F  SOUTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Baruch  is  admittedly  one  of  the 
best  financial  brain.s  in  the  United  States. 
He  is  also  an  expert  in  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing foreign  trade.  As  an  adviser 
to  four  Presidents,  the  counsel  of  Bernard 
Baruch,  of  New  York  City,  is  highly  per- 
tinent in  connection  with  the  propo.sed 
multi-billion-doHar  loan  to  Great  Britain. 
It  is  significant  that  Mr.  Baruch  like  his 
Texas  counterpart,  able  Jesse  Jones,  for 
years  the  head  of  the  Reconstruction 
Rnance  Corporation,  feels  that  the  pro- 
posed loan  to  Britain  should  not  be  ap- 
proved and  that  it  would,  in  fact,  prove 
injurious  both  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  recent  editorial 
appearing  on  this  subject  in  the  Chicago 
Herald-American: 

TAKE    FTOCK    BEFORE    LENDING 

The  dubious  character  cf  the  foreign  loans 
contemplated  by  the  American  Government, 
and  now  at  issue  before  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  should  be  sufficient  to  p?r£uade  the 
Congress  against  the  loans. 

There  Is  little  prospect  of  their  repayment 
in  most  cases,  and  In  the  case  cf  the  British 
Idan  there  Is  ;.ctual  tinsent  to  nonrcpayment 
In  circumstances  of  Britain's  own  choice. 

There  Is  past  and  recent  history  of  debt 
default  and  repudiation  In  most  cases.  In- 
cluding the  case  of  Britain. 

So  it  Is  plain  enough  that  foreign  loans 
made  In  such  circumstance's  will  not  eerve 
the  Interest  and  advantage  of  the  United 
States,  but  will  further  deplete  the  dwindling 
resources  of  the  United  States  and  further 
Increase  the  enormous  debts  burdening  the 
American  people. 

However.  If  It  is  the  Intention  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  American  Government  to  make 
these  foreign  loans,  despite  tlieir  dubloug 
character,  there,  certainly  should  be  an  ap- 
praisal of  our  ability  to  make  them  before  it 
is  done. 

Let  us  at  least,  as  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 
suggested  to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  In  his  recent  thoughtful 
analysis  of  the  Nation's  postwar  economic 
situation: 

•'Take  stock  before  blindly  lending— make 
Inventories  of  our  gcxxls,  our  cash,  our  credit, 
before  we  Increase  the  pressure  on   these." 

Without  the  slightest  consideration  for  our 
own  debts,  or  for  our  impeded  production 
ever  since  the  war.  or  for  cur  stringent  scar- 
cities of  essential  goods,  as  Mr.  Baruch  said: 

"We  make  promises  to  other  nations  of 
loans  for  purchases  generally  to  be  made 
here:  -and  If  not  here,  then  In  other  places 
In  the  world  where  we  compete." 
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American  production  entirely  tnsuffl. 

r  our  own  needs,  why  should  we  loan 

to  other  nations  for  purchases  here 

If  made,  would  only  further  and  per- 

)  agically   deplete  our   Inadequate   do- 

itocks? 

not  opposed  tc  helping  foreign  na- 

thelr  urgent  and  dire  emergencies 

from  the  war.  Mr   Baruch  well  said: 

1   production   warrants  it,   I   am  op- 

lending   them   money   or   assisting 

xcept  for  direct  needs — to  make  pur- 

ivhen  we  knew  they  cannot  be  made 

elsewhere. 
I  his  time,  that  would  be  to  increase 

«4ould  be  cruel  to  hold  out  hopes  that 

be  realized. 
W(luld  keep  the  goods  necessary  to  pre- 
inflation  and  then  allocate  the  balance, 
come  to  hand,  where  it  would  help 
mofct  '■ 

low  are  we  to  know  what  our  helping 
le  iding    capacities    are.    suggested    Mr. 
unless  we  take  stock  cf  them? 
we    know    what    our    resources    are?  ' 
nded  of  the  House  committee, 
e  know  what  our  debts  are? 
e  know  how  we  stand  and  what  we 
wtth  which  to  help  others  as  well  as 
ivs? 
1  ?e  know  how  much  the  others  really 
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we  do  not   know  any   of   these 

for  there  has  never  been  an  authentic 

y    of    American    lending    capacity — 

y    an    emotional    urging    of    foreign 

ithout  consideration   for  either  our 

or  debts,  or  for  our  short  supply 

and  our  impaired  productivity. 

ruch  is  right  that  we  should  deter- 

facts  about  the  American  economic 

ial  situation,  before  we  undertake 

:ional  obligations  which  are  l)eyond 

tacity    to    fulfill— and    which    in    the 

ed   fulfillment   would   only   enhance 

le&pair.   and   at   the   same   time   im- 

Amertca. 


Letter  From  a  Soldier 


EpCTEiNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  NEBKASKA 

IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  I  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  placing  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Re  :oRD,  today,  a  letter  from  a  soldier 
from  ny  district  who  is  now  serving  in 
the  occupation  forces  in  Tokyo.  His  at- 
tempt 0  enlist  in  1941  was  rejected  be- 
cause 1  e  was  classified  as  II-A.  He  op- 
erated lis  own  farm  until  he  was  drafted, 
after  t  le  war  was  over.  The  criticisms 
he  makes  are  those  of  an  intelligent  man 
and  cannot  be  considered  "gripes."  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  is  insist- 
ing on  ;he  continuance  of  the  draft  and 
the  ac  option  of  compulsory  military 
trainin  ',  as  a  permanent  policy.  I  have 
sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  General 
Eisenhdwer  hoping  the  particular  situa- 
tion wi  1  be  corrected  and  the  Army  will 
come  t(  realize  the  importance  of  telling 
the  An  erican  citizens,  subjected  to  Its 
discipli  le  the  "what,  how  and  why  as 
well  as  ;he  where  and  when." 


Tokyo,  Japan.  April  23,  194S. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 

I  understand  occupational  troops  are  sup- 
posed to  be  givm  every  consideration  with- 
in reason,  ebpecially  draftees.  I  think  that 
is  no  more  than  right  for  the  following 
reasons: 

I  am  a  draftee  I  tried  to  enlist  in  1941  and 
can  obtain  ^^ritten  proof  of  that  I  was 
refused  because  I  was  classiHed  II  .\  due  to 
my  occupation  as  a  farmer.  Four  years  later, 
after  I  had  succeeded  in  building  up  my  farm 
and  equipment  to  where  it  ^*as  prtxlucing 
enough  that  I  felt  I  was  doing  something, 
I  was  drafted.  I  think  my  military  record 
will  show  that  even  then  I  have  tried  to  per- 
form my  duty  to  the  best  of  my  abilities. 
I'll  go  on  doing  the  same.  The  point  I  want 
to  make  is,  the  draftees  in  the  Army  here 
today  are  icn  who  were  deferred,  as  I  was, 
for  several  years.  They  held  responsible  po- 
sitions. They  were  capable  men.  respectable 
citizens  of  communities  all  over  the  United 
States.  Now  they  are  in  the  Army  Should 
they  lose  every  :ight  and  consideration  they 
have  earned  as  such  citizens'  Sliould  they 
be  subject  to  the  whims  of  a  superior  who 
doesn't  even  desire  their  respect  and  friend- 
ship? As  for  the  rest  of  iht  draftees,  boys 
18.  19.  and  20.  have  theyi'had  a  chance  to 
live  and  develop  any  .ertain  desire  or  to 
know  what  their  life  work  will  b«?  I  claim 
there  are  only  a  few  who  could  possibly  know 
definitely  what  plans  best  suit  their  future 
needs  I  dont  say  they  shouldn't  serve  now; 
what  I  am  protesting  is  the  conditions  they 
serve  under  We  have  every  convenience  one 
cculd  expect  here  in  Japan,  but  I  feel  there 
is  a  lack  of  proper  leadership  here  in  this 
troop.  Can  you  put  a  man  where  he  has  a 
club,  theater  to  enjoy,  and  Tokyo  with  all 
there  is  to  see  therfe  close  at  hand,  then  to 
make  him  polish  his  shoes  and  rifle,  keep  a  tie 
straight,  sew  on  a  button,  or  wipe  a  spot  of 
dust  ofT  of  a  vehicle,  threaten  to  restrict  him 
from  the  at)ove-men tinned  privileges  and 
pleasures?  Some  men  have  had  their  rank 
taken  from  them  for  small  errors  They  say 
we  must  t>e  taught  occupational  duties. 
We've  all  had  basic.  Is  the  nomenclature  of 
an  M-I  and  30-caliber  machine  ?un  neces- 
sary for  our  occupation,  especially  since  we've 
all  had  it?  Why  not.  if  we  must  have  in- 
struction, give  the  men  something  they 
haven't  had.  but  need  We  have  two  armored 
cars  to  a  line  platoon  section  here  A  large 
percentage  of  the  men  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  a  37-mm  gun  or  a  50-caliber 
machine  gun  Why  not  some  practical  in- 
struction on  those?  I've  been  on  so-called 
patrols  checking  Japanese  meetings.  The 
t>oys  almost  always  ask.  "What  the  h—  are 
these  for?"  Couldn't  those  things  be  ex- 
plained to  the  men  on  Army  time  so  they 
would  know  what  they  are  doing  here? 
Can't  the  ofBcers  make  their  men  want  to  do 
their  Job  through  a  complete  knowledge  of 
the  same  and  information  as  to  the  results 
of  their  own  immediate  eflorts?  They  tell 
us  we  must  set  an  example  for  the  Japanese 
people  In  this  troop  I  have  seen  men  put  on 
extra  duty  for  wearing  an  incomplete  uni- 
form inside  the  day  room  to  attend  a  movie. 
Isn  t  there  some  place  we  can  relax?  If 
we  can  t  relax  here  plenty  will  when  they 
feel  they  are  out  of  sight  of  cfBcers.  We 
need  ofllcers  who  are  Interested  in  their 
men's  personal  welfare  as  well  as  spit  and 
polish.  This  Is  not  all  Regular  Army  and 
the  boys  here  should  be  given  some  consid- 
eration. Give  them  a  Job  and  a  reason  and 
then  honest  credit  for  a  good  Job  and  I'll 
wager  you  get  better  results  than  giving  re- 
strictions for  failure  to  do  something  you 
see  no  reason  for  at  all.  Let's  have  some 
•  why"  around  here.  We're  In  the  Army  but 
we've  been  taught  to  do  our  work  with  a 
reason  behind  it.  Most  of  ua  will  soon  return 
to  that  life,  and  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 


go  home  and  tell  what  the  Army  Is  doing  or 
win  we  go  heme  and  say  they  are  using  Japan 
for  a  drill  field  and  the  Army  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  drill  young  men  into  the  military 
instead  of  an  Instrument  of  peace? 

Once  more,  many  of  the  boys  in  this  Army 
today  have  proven  thems-elves  capable  and 
responsible  in  civilian  life  and  a  lot  more  of 
them  need  the  chance  to  see  what  they  are 
doing  so  they  can  understand  refpcnsibility 
th.it  will  be  theirs  when  they  go  home  We'd 
like  to  know  what.  how.  and  why  as  well  as 
where  and  when. 


Pegler  Says  Rankin  Has  Thankless  Task 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or     MI.SSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  inserting  an 
article  written  by  Westbrook  Pegler  with 
reference  to  my  services  in  connection 
with  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  which  I  hope  every  Member 
of  the  House  will  take  the  time  to  read. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

As  PCGLEK  SlES  It 

(By  Westbrook  Pegler) 

KANKIN   HAS  THANKLESS  TASK  ON   UN-AMniCAN 

coMMrrrii 

There  is  a  campaign  running  now  for  the 
abolition  of  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  whose  chairman,  John  S. 
Wood,  of  Georgia,  has.  in  practical  effect, 
abdicated  the  Job  and  turned  over  a  thank- 
less and  bitterly  trying  task  to  John  Rankin, 
of  Mississippi. 

The  source  of  this  organized  propaganda 
Is  New  York,  where  political  hysteria  has 
been  carelully  fomented  over  a  period  of 
years  to  the  end  that,  as  now.  the  people  are 
incapable  of  calm,  objective,  political  Judg- 
ment and  candidates  and  managers  con- 
stantly flout  the  principles  of  the  cherished 
Fair  Employment  Act  to  emphasize  racial 
and  religious  divisions  ignoring  all  normal 
considerations,  including  even  loyalty  to  the 
United  Stales  and  the  Constitution. 

Among  those  who  have  Joined  this  cam- 
paign directed  against  Rankin,  there  are 
some,  including  a  few  editorial  voices,  who 
should  stand  by  him  but  have  unconsciously 
sunk  into  a  state  of  intellectual  and  political 
intimidation  so  abject  that  they  lack  the 
stamina  to  resist  certain  K-ration  thoughtc 
issued  by  the  Communists  and  the  Political 
Action  Committee  of  the  CIO. 

This  kind  acquiesces  to  the  extent  of  say- 
ing that,  of  course,  we  do  need  a  Cbmmlttee 
on  Un-American  Actlvliies  but  that,  of 
course,  again.  Mr.  Rankin  is  impossible  Just 
as  Martin  Dies,  before  him.  also  was  impos- 
sible In  the  same  position 

The  flat  acceptance  by  so  many  Americans. 
Including  editorial  writers  and  package-goods 
com-nei  tators.  of  the  proposition  that  Dies 
was  Impossible  was  a  cowardly  injustice  to 
a  man  who  began  absolutely  green,  fumbled 
a  while,  but.  by  persistent  study  and  through 
experience  became  really  learned  in  the  per- 
fidies and  personaliticfi  and  the  interlocking 
associations  of  the  Comir.unlst  conspiracy 
against  the  existence  of  the  United  States 
He  did  not  seek  the  Job  but  accepted  It 
in  the  1  "ithetic  manner  of  the  comic-strip 
slob  standing  on  a  corner  who  agrees  to  mind 
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•  stolen  satchel  for  a  fugitive  thief.  More 
experienced  and  less  courageous  Congressmen 
would  have  no  part  of  it  for  they  foresaw 
painful  troubles  around  the  corner. 

Dies  could  not  foresee,  but  he  soon  learned 
that  as  soon  as  he  turned  his  attention  from 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Italian  Fascist  organ- 
izations in  the  East,  which  were  more  comic 
and  contemptible  than  dangerous,  and  the 
operations  of  the  Hitler  bund,  to  those  cf 
the  Communist  traitors  and  their  accort- 
plices.  he  would  become  the  object  of  a  sav- 
age, ruthless,  and  sustained  war  of  personal 
abuse. 

Few  men  in  public  life  In  the  United  States 
have  been  beaten  so  wickedly  for  the  per- 
formance of  a  valuable  public  service. 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  Communist 
and,  if  you  wUl,  Nazi  method.  Dies  was  held 
up  to  the  Nation  as  a  Jew  hater,  although  no 
record  ever  was  found  of  any  single  utter- 
ance to  support  the  charge  nor  any  person 
who  cou'd  say  be  bad  beard  Dies  express 
this  sentiment. 

However,  he  had  found  many  persons  with 
Jewish  names  among  those  with  Anglo-Saxon, 
Irish,  and  Latin  names,  amont;  the  Commu- 
nists and  fellow  travelers.  Naturally.  Dies 
exposed  their  activities  and  so  it  followed 
In  tho  Comaiunist  propaganda  that  he  was 
anti-Semitic  and»many  Jews  ar.d  others  sin- 
cerely believed  that  he  was. 

Nevertheless,  the  flies  and  reports  which 
he  accumulated  were  a  contribution  of  great 
value,  the  Importance  of  which  would  be 
freely  acknowledged  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  and.  under  honest  condi- 
tions, the  espionage  services  of  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

He  was  discredited  In  his  home  district 
by  the  greatest  money  power  ever  organized 
In  American  politics,  the  Political  Action 
Committee,  and  so  withdrew  with  no  recog- 
nition of  his  excellent  work  which  far  out- 
weighed the  informalities  and  unimportant 
irregularities  of  method  which  were  charged 
against  him. 

There  errors.  Incidentally,  were  trivial  by 
comparison  with  the  sliocking  improprieties 
of  Hugo  Black  in  the  conduct  cf  a  Senate 
jnvcstlnation.  but  the  same  forces  that 
damned  Dies  embraced  Black,  a  former  mem- 
ber of  a  gang  of  night-riding  terrorists,  when 
Roosevelt  sent  him  to  the  Supreme  Court 
merely  because  he  was  a  Roosevelt  man. 

Upon  analysis  the  worst  offense  charged 
to  Rankin,  of  Mississippi,  is  that  he  has  the 
sort  of  manly  personal  temper  that  mist 
Americans  respect  in  their  friends  and  fel- 
lowmen.  Call  him  a  dirty  name  and  he  will 
call  you  a  dirtier  one  back  and  keep  on  rais- 
ing you  or  see  you  outside  if  you  prefer. 

He  has  been  the  victim  of  vile  abuse,  as 
Dies  was.  but.  unlike  the  patient  and  often 
rather  forlorn  member  from  Texas,  he  takes 
his  own  personal  part  and  no  man  can  say 
that  his  outbursts  were  either  gratuitous  or 
Incorrect.  The  epithets  that  he  has  uttered 
in  response  to  filthy  personal  slanders  have 
not  been  condemned  ae  Inappropriate  or  ex- 
cessive but  only  on  the  ground  of  Indecorum. 

The  same  propaganda  has  condoned,  even 
lauded,  the  totalitarian  policies  of  Senator 
Wagner  and  Representative  M.uicantonio  of 
New  York  and  has  accepted  as  nothing  worse 
than  nmu.slng  repartee  the  disgusting  obscen- 
ities without  which  Fiorello  LaOuardia  often 
finds  it  impossible  to  express  himself. 

However,  the  place  to  inquire  how  a  Con- 
gressman stands  is  not  in  the  guttersnipe 
sector  of  the  radio,  the  press  and  politics, 
which  is  largely  localized  In  the  East,  but  in 
his  own  home  State.  And,  in  Mississippi, 
Rankin  is  highly  respected,  as  his  long  rec- 
ord of  reelections  strongly  suggests,  for  his 
congressional  record  on  many  issues.  Includ- 
ing an  effective  fight  for  rural  electrification. 

This  has  won  him  gratitude  among  back- 
country  farmers,  who  also  respect  his  stout. 


personal  manhood  In  controversy.  They 
like  him  in  Mississippi  as  the  election  returns 
prove  and  many  another  Congressman  who 
has  held  his  tongue  and  resorted  to  person- 
ally humiliating  soft  answers  under  abuse 
envies  his  courage  In  answering  personal 
attacks. 

There  can  never  be  a  perfect  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  nor  a  perfect  chair- 
man, but  most  other  committees  share  the 
same  imperfections. 

In  Judging  Rankin,  however,  the  public  Is 
a.sked  to  look  only  at  the  propaganda  of  the 
Communists  and  those  who  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  it.  Not  one  in  a  million  has  ever 
looked  at  the  record  which  Is  the  only  proper 
basis  for  Judgment. 


Ing  to  be  effective,  they  must  cover  every- 
body, Just  as  they  do  In  Russia. 

When  this  happy  millennium  has  come 
about,  and  the  standard  of  living  In  the 
United  States  has  been  reduced  to  that  of 
Russia,  we  can  then  solve  all  our  remaining 
problems  by  abolishing  what  is  left  of  the 
Constitution  and  t)ecomlng  a  member  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


How  To  Make  OPA  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRTES 

Tuesday,  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  inc'ude  the  following  editorial: 

HOW   TO    MAKE    OPA    WORK 

There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  attempt 
to  maintain  price  controls  under  the  pres- 
sure of  inci cases  in  wage  rates  and  material 
costs  has  been  a  failure. 

OPA  has  not  prevented  price  Increases. 
It  has  not  stimulated  production  but  has 
retarded  it.  It  has  encouraged  black  mar- 
kets and  under-the-counter  sales.  And  it 
has  not  prevented  inflation  because  the  prices 
paid  for  black-market  goods  are  Just  as  In- 
llationary  as  though  there  were  no  price 
ceilings  in  existence. 

On  the  surface,  the  debate  in  Congress  is 
whether  OPA  should  be  extended  or  abol- 
ished. Actually,  the  problem  t)efore  Con- 
gress is  how  to  end  price  controls  and  regula- 
tions with  as  little  dislocation  of  the  price 
structure  as  possible. 

In  theory  OPA  would  be  a  fine  thing  If  it  ac- 
complished everything  its  advocates  claim 
for  it,  that  is,  if  it  encouraged  production, 
eliminated  scarcities,  held  down  prices,  pre- 
vented inflation,  and  abolished  black  mar- 
kets. But  there  is  only  one  way  in  which 
these  results  could  be  attained,  and  that 
would  be  to  abolish  free  enterprise  entirely 
and  have  the  Government  take  charge  of 
everything,  including  labor  unions. 

The  way  to  make  OPA  work  would  fc«  for 
the  Government  to  tell  each  factory  what  to 
manufacture  and  each  farmer  what  crops  to 
raise,  to  assign  industrial  and  agricultural 
workers  to  specific  Jobs  and  to  establish  uni- 
form wage  rates  for  every  occupation  and 
uniform  prices  for  every  commodity  and 
service. 

These  regulations  naturally  would  have  to 
be  coupled  with  severe  penalties  for  viola- 
tions and  the  establishment  of  an  army  of 
supervisors  and  Inspectors  to  enforce  them. 
There  would  be  no  place  for  labor  unions, 
farm  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
or  manufacturers'  associations  in  this  set-up 
because  the  functions  they  now  exercise 
would  be  In  conflict  with  the  Government 
and  the  Government  would  be  required  to 
suppress  them. 

The  trouble  with  the  advocates  of  Govern- 
ment controls  is  that  they  want  the  Govern- 
ment to  control  everyone  but  themselves. 
But  this  Nation  cannot  long  endure  half  con- 
trolled and  half  free.    If  the  controls  are  go- 


Exic&sioD  of  UNRRA  To  Include  Hebrew 
Nationals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1946         / 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  insert  a 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Tsiang. 
chairman  of  the  fourth  session  of  the 
UNNRA  Council  recently  held  in  Atlantic 
City,  by  Mr.  Peter  H.  Bergson,  chairman 
of  the  Hebrew  Committee  of  National 
Liberation.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Bergson 
asked  for  admission  to  the  UNNRA 
Council  for  the  Hebrew  nation  so  that 
the  shocking  situation  which  exists  to- 
day, whereby  almost  a  million  Hebrews 
v.ho  reside  in  former  Axis  countries  are 
not  receiving  aid  from  the  UNRRA,  could 
be  alleviated,  A  memorandum  attached 
to  the  letter,  which  I  would  also  like  to 
insert,  explains  clearly  and  concisely  the 
urgent  need  and  the  desirability  of  such 
action  : 

Hebrew  Committee  or 

National  Lieeration, 
Washington,  D.  C.  March  16,  1945. 
T.  P.  Tsiang. 

Chairman,  the  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Sir:  Under  article  II  of  the  agreement  for 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration  providing  for  admission  cf 
"such  other  governments  or  authorities"  as 
may  apply  for  membership,  we  respectfully 
submit  this  application  for  admission  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  to  membership  In  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  further  submit  herewith  our  memo- 
randum offering  Just  and  sufficient  reasons 
why  this  application  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
for  participation  in  the  United  Nations  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
should  be  accepted. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  March  16,  1946. 
Peter  H  BEncsoN. 

Chairman. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  PRO- 
VISIONS OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND 
REHABILITATION  ADMINISTRATION  TO  II'CLUDE 
HEBREW  NATIONALS 

(Submitted  by  the  Hebrew  Committee  of 
National  Liberation.  March  16.  1946) 

It  is  submitted  that  the  moral  right  cf  the 
Hebrew  people  to  relief  and  rehabilitation 
cannot  be  disputed  or  questioned. 

The  Hebrew  people  Is  one  of  the  chief  vic- 
tims and  sufferers  of  World  War  II.  In  pro- 
portion to  its  total  population,  it  has  suf- 
fered a  greater  number  of  casualties  than 
any    other    nation    Involved    in    the    war. 
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Throijghout  Europe  Ita  pecple  have  been  up- 
.  deprived  of  their  poeseaslons,  rights, 
bertles,  and  left  In  the  perilous  condl- 
utter  destitution  and  starvation, 
submitted  that  the  dictates  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  demand  that  the  Hebrew 
be  formally  and  officially  admitted  to 
mtership  in  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Reba  tllitation  Administration  In  order  that 
It  ma  J  represent  and  protect  the  Interests  of 
Hebrfw  nationals  Just  as  the  Interests  of 
people  are  now  represented  and  pro- 
wlthln  the  UNRRA. 
While  It  is  being  universally  accepted  that 
I  roblems  of  political  nature  or  recognl- 
ihould  be  eliminated  from  the  frame- 
of  UNRRA,  it  must,  at  the  same  time. 
acknowledged  that  the  withholding  of  ade- 
relief  from  a  people  in  distress  on  po- 
grounds  is  equally  inadmisalble  and 
constitutes  in  itself  political  Interference  In- 
p  ittble  with  the  basic  fundamentals  of 
I  nlted  Nations  Relief  and  RehabUltatlon 
Adml  nlstratton. 
Fui  thermore.  the  unique  situation  in  which 
I  ebrew  people  finds  Itself  creates  a  num- 
speciflc  and  peculiar  problems  in  bring- 
rtlief  and  rehabilitation  to  the  Hebrew 
natlo  aals  of  the  devastated  countries  of  the 
'  Vorld.  problems  that  have  not  as  yet 
specific  consideration, 
respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the 
11  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehatillltation  Administration  to  three  dls- 
categorles  of  human  belni?s  who  con- 
itule  part  of  the  Hebrew  people: 
e  so-called  stateless  Jews. 
'  !^e  Jews  who  are  regarded  as  citizens 

countries. 
'  lie  displaced  Jews  of  Poland  and  other 
liber:  ted  countries  who  have  indicated  their 
deter  nlnatlon  not  to  return  to  their  former 
homt  I,  which  are  now  either  shattered  and 
destr  )yed  or  held  In  possession  by  others, 
that  are  haunted  by  the  tortured  and 
mtml^red  victims  of  Nazi  and  native  besti- 
ality 
Foi 
peopl 
bers 


the   sake   of   clarity,   we    refer   to   the 

in  these  categories  as  Hebrews,  mem- 

the  Hebrew  nation  composed  of  the 

people  of  Europe  and  Palestine  and 

istinguiphed  from  the  millions  of  Amer- 

British  and  other  nationals  of  Hebrew 

and  cr    ■         :i  faith.     They  are  also 

te  and  c  from  those  Jews  who 

ily    choose   to   remain    nationals   of 

countries  of  their  origin  or  former  resi- 

and  must  be  regarded  not  as  Hebrews 

nationals  of  their  respective  countries 

cj)nsequently  treated  as  such. 

s   respectfully   submitted    that    in    the 

t  structxire  and  program  of  the  United 

i.s    Relief    and    Rehabilitation    Admin- 

on,  no  provision  has  l>een  made  to  cope 

the  specific   problem  of   rehabilitating 

b()meless  Hebrews,  aside  from  resolutions 

council  Nos.  57  and  60  which  have  not 

,mp:emented.     It  is  further  submitted 

y  addttKinal  procrastination  is  tant.i- 

to  i»  those  survivors  of  Nazi 

cl.  to  death   from  starvation 

{>  sure,  and  that  each  day  claims  new 

s  among  the  surviving  Hebrews  whose 

1  and  moral  resistance  was  brought  to 

ing  point  through  7  years  of  ordeals 

sufferings.     Failure  to  act  swiftly  even 

1  late  hour  will  constitute  a  flagrant 

of    the   very   principles   of    humanity 

arc  the  foundation  of  the  United  Na- 

Rehef  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 


c  c 


u  al 


lew  of  the  foregoing,  the  Hebrew  Com- 

of  National  Liberation  feels  compelled 

urfe   the  Council  of  the  United   Nations 

and  Rehabilitation  Administration  to 

a  peedy  and  effective  stepxs  toward  brlng- 

lolmediate  relief  to  the  homeless  Hebrew 

of  the  Old  World  and  to  make  the 

ry  preparations  for  their  repatriation 

Palestine  and  their  rehabilitation  lo  that 


■i 


To  devise  and  carry  out  a  program  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  of  the  Hebrews  Is  a  task 
which  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  study  and  for 
Involved  practical  operations.  The  Hebrew 
Committee  of  National  Liberation  will  be 
happy  to  submit  to  the  United  N.\tions  Re- 
lief and  Rel:  ^  icn  de- 
tailed data  1  1  a  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  to  delegate  its  representa- 
tives and  experts  to  deliberate  wi'n  thp  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  the  United  '  Re- 
lief and  Rehabilitation  A'''"!nl8tr.  II  .1  n.  the 
conslderatinn  and  d;  .  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. The  Hebrew  commiitee  of  National 
Liberation  will  be  slnrt  to  be  ndvised  with 
w  •'  Kanlza- 
t.  r  a  pre- 
liminary discussion  of  il.                 -s. 

In  addition  to  the  fc:  th?  Hebrew 

Committee  of  National  I  'ii  wishes  to 

place  on  record  its  convicvum  Uiat  the  He- 
brew nation  should  not  figure  In  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration In  the  sole  part  of  a  beggar.  On  a 
par  with  other  oppressed  nations  which  are 
fl<hting  for  thPtr  future  freedom,  it  should 
also  be  fully  ted  as  an  equal  partner 

In  the  counc:  ...e  United  Nations  Relief 

and  Rehabilitation  Administration  Pend- 
ing the  formation  of  a  Hebrew  government 
or  other  agency  more  fully  representative  of 
the  Hebrew  nati>  :  1  be 

glad,   if  such   ar:  the 

convenience  of  youi  .  to  assume 

the  representation  r-  erests  with- 

in the  United  N:r  •  K'Uef  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Admlnistratioi.. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

or   NIW   TOBK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  April  30  ^legislatire  day  o/ 
Tuesday.  March  5',  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  the  text  of  a  thoughtful  and 
splendid  address  entitled  "Inflation," 
broadcast  from  Station  VV'MCA.  New 
York,  on  April  24.  by  Hon.  Henry  Mor- 
genthau,  Jr..  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  pnnttd  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
OPA  and  what  Congress  Is  tryin»j  to  do  to 
it — and  to  you.  I  am  partlcul.irly  anxious 
to  talk  to  you  about  this  bec.iuse  the 
question  of  the  OPA  Is  directly  tied  up  with 
that  of  inflation— and  the  battle  against 
inflation  Is  not  a  new  one  to  me.  I  am  a 
veteran  of  it.  It  was  uppermost  In  my  mind 
from  1933  to  1945.  and  it  still  is. 

Why  was  the  OPA  established  tr  the  first 
place?  Its  narrower  purpose  vas  to  main- 
tain the  living  standards  cf  the  American 
people  in  the  face  of  Inevitable  wartime 
pressures  to  raise  prices.  Its  broader  pur- 
pose wcs  to  p.ovlde  a  flr.<t-llne  defense 
•gainst  Inflation  apd  to  keep  the  economy  ol 
this  country  from  etplbdlng 

Those  were  lu  |purpoees  during  the  war. 
and  now  the  war  Is  over.  But  we  are  not 
out  of  the  woods  yet.  not  by  sny  means 
Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  an  OPA  bill  whose  nei  effect  Is 
not  to  extend  the  OPA.  but  actually  to  de- 
prive It  of  any  vitality  that  it  has 


Now.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  everything 
Is  rosy  under  OPA  as  It  now  stands.  Quite 
the  contrary.  Prices  on  many  Items  of  pnme 
necessity  have  risen  to  levels  which  I  con- 
sider unhealthy,  despite  the  OPA.  There 
are  shortages.  There  Is  the  black  marlcet. 
\v  ;••  -'  r-«  have  been  hard  to  find.  Butld- 
.  .  ,  <  .  lis  are  not  yet  plentiful.  Wom- 
en s  shoes  tliat  used  to  sell  for  $6  and  $7  are 
now  up  to  116  and  117.  Men's  suits  that  used 
to  be  135  now  sell  for  somewhere  around  150 
If  you  are  living  on  an  average  salary.  I  don't 
have  to  tell  you  what  this  means. 

Who's  to  blame  for  this?  Congress,  In  the 
first  place,  because  Congress  has  not  pro- 
vided the  OPA  with  sufficient  funds  tc  do 
the  kind  of  enforcement  Job  that  Is  neces- 
sary. The  OPA  Itself  Is  at  fault:  It  c<>uld 
certainly  function  more  efficiently  than  It 
has  sometimes  In  the  pa»t.  And  you  your- 
selves, my  friends,  are  to  blame.  be<  u 
did  not  make  yourselves  heard  in  W.i  i 
with  as  loud  a  voice  as  that  of  the  |><>\*erlul 
lobbies  that  have  t>een  pressing  from  the  very 
outset  for  the  death  of  the  OPA. 

All  this  Is  true  But  is  the  cure  to  utyai- 
Ish  the  OPA  sltogether?  You  can  get  "our 
answer  from  your  own  memory  or  from  Arier- 
ic.in  history  bocks.  We  had  no  OPA  alter 
the  First  World  War  Do  you  remeriber 
price  levels  In  1920?  Sugar  was  26  cents  a 
pcur.d.  Eggs  cost  8',  cents  apiece.  Cl  )th- 
Ing  had  more  than  doubled  in  price.  The 
cost  of  living  had  gone  sky  high. 

If  the  OPA  Is  killed  or  maimed,  as  the 
present  House  bill  maims  It.  we  are  gJing 
to  have  the  same  thing  in  1946.  and  prob- 
ably worse.  Food  prices  will  Jump  50  per- 
cent. Low-priced  clothing  will  disappear 
from  the  market.  Apartment  rents  will  sky- 
rocket. Conditions  are  anything  but  ideal 
now.  but  within  6  months  ji.u  will  look  jack 
and  think  this  was  paradise.  With  al.  its 
deficiencies,  the  OPA  Is  essential  to  help  us 
get  by  until  this  period  of  reconversion  Is 
over  and  all  goods  become  fully  plcn  I'ul 
again.  The  OPA  Is  as  vitally  nece-.viry  t  ).'ay 
as  it  ever  was  to  keep  Americans  from  going 
hungry  and  without  r(H)fs  over  their  heads 
and  to  act  as  a  line  of  defense  againr  In- 
flation. 

I  am  not  exaggerating  the  danger:  or.  the 
■  ;ve  about  it. 

^  :.ce  Witt  the 

'  .:n  >ou  that  once 

'•'■  -       '-'-    -•   -".  i..v;.  ..N  no  telling  where 

it  Will  end.  In  Hungary  today,  the  p«  ngo. 
once  worth  20  cents,  is  now  rated  at  80  - 
000  000— yes.  80  million— to  the  dollar.  Tlie 
Chinese  dollar  is  worth  2.000  for  fine  Aneri- 
can  dollar  But  In  America  Inflation  need 
not  go  n:  r  that  far  to  cause  c  itas- 

trcplie  vine  a  dollar  worth  about 

half  what  it  is  today.  What  would  you  be 
able  to  buy  with  your  wages?  What  "alue 
would  your  bonds  or  insurance  policies  have 
In  an  America  where  Inflation  was  eating  at 
the  very  heart  of  our  economy? 

It'  ve  of  any  normal  Ainerl- 

^•»"  cJ    this    state    of    al.'a.rs. 

Yet  there  must  be  such  people.  If  the;  c;id 
not  exist.  265  Congressmen  would  not  have 
voted  for  the  OPA  bill  in  a  form  which  con- 
verts It  into  un  actual  instrument  ol  in- 
flation. 

It  IS  possible,  of  course  that  some  of  i  he  j 
Congressmen  voted  for  the  bill  without  fully 
understanding  its  fearful  Implications.  Eut 
there  are  undoubtedly  others,  less  candid 
with  themselves  and  their  constituents,  who 
must  have  reasoned  something  like  thu  : 
"I   will   vote   for    the   OPA   bill    with   all    its 

▼»c»ous .ents.    as    It    stands.      This 

amounts  ,^  oPA,  anyway.    But  tf  the 

electorate  ever  calls  me  on  it.  I  will  always 
be  able  to  point  cut  that  I  really  did  vote 
for  OPA,  after  all." 

I  do  net  believe   •  ibllc  OAn  be 

fiwled  by  that  kind  y      Can^rcaa 

knows   lull  well   ihat   the  American  ptwple 
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want  the  OPA.  They  did  not  dare  kill  the 
OPA  outright  because  of  what  they  would 
have  to  face  back  home  in  their  own  districts. 
So  they  have  concocted  this  monstrous  bill, 
hoping  that  the  American  public  would  be 
taken  in  by  It.  This  bill  Is  a  colossal  sneer 
at  the  Intelligence  of  the  public. 

If  the  OPA  bill  in  its  present  form  Is  not 
stopped  dead  in  the  Senate,  the  United  States 
will  have  taken  its  first  long  step  not  merely 
toward  inflation  hut  also  toward  the  inevi- 
table retribution  of  Inflation— economic  col- 
lapse, depression,  and  possible  chaos.  Every 
single  American  will  suffer  as  he  has  never 
suffered  before — all,  that  Is.  except  those 
selfish  groups  whose  lobbies  In  Congress 
forced  the  present  OPA  bill  through  the 
H'liue  of  Representatives.  They,  and  they 
alone,  will  ride  triumphant  through  the 
shambles  of  inflation  Into  which  they  want 
to  plunge  this  country  The  Three  Horse- 
men—the Speculator,  the  Profiteer,  and  the 
Hoarder  — these  alone  stand  to  gain  by  an 
America  where  inflation  runs  wild. 

For  12  years,  these  selfish  interests  were 
held  In  check  by  the  admlnll^tratlon  in  Wash- 
ington They  were  forced  U)  relinquish  their 
control  of  the  Government  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  Nation.  A  new  course  was  charted 
for  this  country — one  which  called  for  a 
sustained  and  persistent  effort  to  Iron  out 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  Inflationary  booms 
and  defiatlonary  depressions — one  which 
called  for  steady  progress  toward  a  balanced 
and  healthy  prosperity,  with  full  employment 
as  the  goal 

In  the  past  year,  the.se  obstinately  selfish 
groups  have  been  working  like  beavers  to 
recapture  the  control  they  lost  to  the  people 
In  1953.  I  believe  that  the  current  drive  to 
kill  the  OPA  Ui  the  central  part  of  their 
plan.  Their  motive  in  killing  the  OPA  Is  not 
merely  Inflation  itself — although  inflation 
will  bring  them  enormous  profits.  For  them. 
Inflation  will  have  other  results  as  well.  Not 
only  will  It  rob  the  wage  earner  of  his  earn- 
ings: not  only  will  It  load  the  farmer  with 
debts  he  can  never  pay.  It  will  also  divide 
the  country:  it  will  set  producers  against 
consumers,  workers  against  employers,  debt- 
ors against  creditors  In  a  word,  inflation 
will  demoralize  the  country — and  that  Is  ex- 
actly what  these  groups  are  driving  at.- 

To  understand  this.  Just  remember  what 
the  terrible  inflation  thst  followed  the  last 
war  did  to  Germany.  The  German  people 
never  forgot  that  experience,  and  Hitler  made 
the  most  of  It  In  his  propaganda. 

A  period  of  Inflation  Inevitably  ends  In 
one  way — in  a  crash.  The  end  product  of 
Inflation  is  depression — and  the  kind  cf  de- 
pression the  selfish  interests  in  this  country 
are  cooking  up  will  make  anything  we've 
had  in  the  past  look  like  a  picnic.  And  when 
the  Inevitable  happens,  the  hour  will  have 
struck  for  these  interests  to  take  over.  Their 
demagogs  will  use  the  general  misery  to 
hoist  themselves  into  power.  New  Huey 
Longs.  Gerald  K  Smiths,  and  Father  Cough- 
Itns  will  ride  the  crest  of  popular  discontent 
and  demoralization.  It  almost  happened 
once  before,  in  the  early  thirties.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  stood  In  the  way.  Who  will 
stand  In  the  way  next  time? 

These  are  the  perspectives  before  us  if 
Inflation  is  permitted  to  uke  hold  In  this 
country.  The  drive  to  kill  the  OPA  is  part 
of  a  gigantic  pattern,  carefully  wrought  by 
men  who  know  what  they  are  doing  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  snatch  the  reins  of  control  In  this 
country  from  the  people — to  rule  through 
ruin.  If  you  follow  the  vote  In  Congress,  you 
know  that  the  men  who  oppose  the  economic 
bill  of  rights,  the  FEPC.  and  every  other  piece 
of  progressive  legislation,  are  by  and  large 
the  very  same  men  who  are  now  out  to  finish 
off  the  OPA  Surely  this  is  more  than  coin- 
cidence. There  is  design  In  It,  and  whether 
the  Congressmen  and  Senators  who  are  In- 
volved In  It  know  this  or  not,  their  blindness 
or  willfulness  Is  setting  the  stage  for  the 
arrival  of  an  American  Hitler. 


I  say  that  ft  is  essential  to  the  future  of 
our  democracy  that  we  stave  off  Inflation  by 
every  means  at  our  disposal.  A  vigorous  OPA, 
armed  with  the  financial  and  legal  requisites 
to  do  the  Job,  Is  our  basic  weapon  In  this 
fight.  But  we  are  not  going  to  have  this  kind 
of  OPA  unless  the  plain  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try— you  and  I — act  Immediately  and  with 
decision.  The  need  for  you  to  make  yourself 
heard  In  Washington  has  been  magnified  a 
thousand  times. 


Office  of  Price  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF   MASTLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30,  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak-er, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  two 
very  fine  editorials  from  the  Dsnton 
Journal  of  Denton,  Md.,  on  the  OPA, 
one  called  Principle — Not  Prices,  and  the 
other  entitled  "Too  Many  Political 
Slaves,"  and  strongly  advocating  return 
to  congre.«:sional  independence. 

The  editorials  in  Question  follow: 

TOO    MANY    POLmCAL    SLAVES 

There  Is  a  lot  of  complaining  throughout 
the  country  because  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government  does  not  put  the  okeh 
on  mere  recommendations  of  the  excscutlve 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  follows 
the  established  custom  of  sending  m'^ssages 
to  Congress.  There  is  only  one  reascn  why 
President  Truman  has  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  securing  the  approval  of  his  recom- 
mendations and  that  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  Is  more  Independent  than  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  Roosevelt.  A  lot  of  Demo- 
cratic politicians  have  supported  President 
Truman  for  the  sake  of  the  party.  Others 
have  Jumped  the  party  traces.  Tlie  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party 
has  done  a  lot  of  "cracking  the  whip"  and 
demanding  that  the  President  m'ast  be 
obeyed . 

Henry  A.  Wallace  frequently  butts  In  on 
political  controversies,  and  a  short  time  ago 
he  suggested  that  the  Democrats  should 
stick  together  while  "something  ha.';  to  be 
worked  out  within  the  parties,  so  that  the 
electorate  will  know  what  they  are  voting 
for."  Having  been  raised  In  a  Republican 
printing  office,  he  covered,  as  usual,  too  much 
waste  land  when  he  said:  "Those  who  would 
not  go  along  on  the  points  of  party  renularlty 
would  no  longer  receive  committee  appoint- 
ments." Practical  Senator  Hawkes  of  New 
Jersey  Insisted  that  Wallace  was  advocating 
that  party  members  should  be  "puiged"  if 
they  did  not  obey  orders  from  the  White 
House. 

The  safety  of  the  American  Government 
and  Its  people  is  secure  as  long  as  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress  work  at 
their  own  Jobs  and  acquaint  themselves  of 
the  purposes  t>ehind  thousands  of  new  laws 
that  they  are  grinding  through  the  hopper. 
What  these  men  need  Is  more  intestinal  forti- 
tude.    The  people  must  come  first. 

QtJESTlON   OF   PEINCIPLX — NOT  PRICES 

When  the  Government  sets  out  to  control 
prices  and  supply  and  demand — the  natural 
forces  of  the  free  market — it  must  reach 
ruthlessly  Into  the  lives  of  all  the  people. 
There  can  be  nothing  democratic  about  It. 
The  United  States  is  trying  to  straddle  the 
fence.    It  Is  trying  to  control  inflaticn  pain- 


lessly for  as  many  people  as  possible  with 
a  strong  show  of  democratic  Justice,  which 
may  sound  like  good  political  strategy  but 
which  simply  will  not  work.  The  corollary 
to  price  control  Is  wage  control.  Under  the 
Government's  fence-straddling  policy  It  has 
not  been  expedient  to  control  wages.  Such 
a  step  Is  unpopular  with  too  many  people. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  OPA  is  a  splinter 
of  European  dictatorship.  It  rules  prices  by 
decree,  it  sends  people  to  Jail,  its  spies  sift 
through  the  affairs  of  thousands  of  busi- 
nesses— and  the  private  citizen  Is  effectively 
barred  from  seeking  relief  from  its  decisions 
In  the  regular  courts  If  OPA  Is  continued, 
the  principle  it  represents — government  by 
unquestioned  decree — must  be  broadened 
promptly.  Wages,  too.  must  be  controlled, 
and  strikes  must  be  barred.  The  present 
half-and-half  system — half  free,  half  con- 
trolled— Is  leading  to  production  demorali- 
zation. 

In  deciding  the  future  of  OPA,  the  first 
question  to  be  answered  is.  What  kind  of  a 
system  cf  government  do  we  want  in  this 
country?  This  Is  a  question  of  principle, 
not  prices.  By  comparison,  prices  are  Irrele- 
vant, Today  no  one  can  talk  about  prices 
with  any  certainty.  Inflation  may  continue 
its  course  regardless  of  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment we  decide  to  follow.  The  point  Is  we 
must  choose  a  form  ol  government  and  stick 
with  It,  or  face  anarchy  If  ihe  decision  is 
in  favor  of  the  traditional  American  Gov- 
ernnr.ent  of  chK;ks  and  balances  under  which 
coercion  by  decree  Is  prohibited,  the  OPA  and 
the  authoritarian  principle  it  represents  must 
be  abandoned.  If  prices  go  through  the  .tx)f 
during  the  readjustment  to  the  free  market, 
the  country  will  have  to  grin  and  bear  it, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  path  of  freedom 
is  sometimes  hard,  although  In  the  end  ItJ 
rewards  are  worth  the  sacrifice — something 
that  Americans  have  known  since  1776. 


A  Veteran's  View  on  Real  Estate  Ceilings 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr,  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  in- 
clude the  text  of  the  argument  by  Lt. 
Comdr.  Clarence  Kolwyck,  of  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  in  favor  of  the  price  ceiling 
on  existing  dwellings.  This  address  was 
delivered  at  the  Chattanooga  Civitan 
Club  on  April  19,  1946.  Commander 
Kolwyck  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
securing  adequate  housing  for  veterans 
in  his  section  and  his  views  are  entitled 
to  full  consideration: 

KESOLVEO,  SHOXJLD  THERE  BE  A  PBICE  CEILING  ON 
EXISTING  DWELLINGS? 

I  am  told  that  1  am  to  have  the  affirmative 
side  of  a  debate  on  the  subject  Resolved, 
Should  There  Be  a  Price  Celling  on  Existing 
Dwellings? 

Since  this  discussion  is  In  the  form  of  a 
debate  and  since  I  have  been  arbitrarily  as- 
signed to  the  affirmative  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  should  go  without  saying  that  any 
similarity  between  my  personal  opinions  and 
my  arguments  are  purely  coincidental.  Al- 
though I  will  state  that  my  worthy  opponent 
must  produce  some  mighty  forceful  argu- 
ment to  convince  me  that  celling  control  on 
existing  dwellings  Is  not  Justified.  But  at 
the  same  time  this  question  is  of  such  vital 
Importance  that  I  am  personally  open  to  con- 
viction either  way. 
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c  vil    actions    involvintj    the    value    of 
the  law  says  that  the  value  should 
on   the  assumption   that   the  seller 
g  to  sell  but  doesn't  have  to  sell  and 
r  13  willing  to  buy  but  doesn't  have 
With  a  national  shortage  of  homes 
into  the  millions,  we  do  not   have 
market   in   the   legal   sense  of  de- 
values.   True.  th»  seller  is  willing 
t  doesn't  have  to  sell  and  the  buyer 
to  buy— in  fact  eager  to  buy— but 
buy.  buy  at  the  mercy  of  the  seller 
-it-or-leave-it  basis     Consequently 
can  follow  the  law  by  fixing  values 
^tate  on  the  basis  at  which  it  is  now 
none  to  my  knowledge  are  doing 
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no    effort    has    been    made    by    or 

Congress   to  establish   any   form   of 

on  existing  dwellings  except  by  fixing 

■  sale  price  as  the  ceiling,  it  is  assumed 

are  to  discuss  ceilings  fixed  In  that 

The  shortage   of   homes   being   so 

own   doubtless   my  opponent  cannot 

fact   and  we  may  safely   proceed 


on  prices  presuppose  scarcity  and 

at  preventing  inflation.    Inflation 

atural   result  of  uncontrolled   prices 

commodities.     Inflation    in   prac- 
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can  deny  that  ceilings  in  any  form 

mocratic    and    repugnant    to    the 

way  of  life.    But  by  the  same  token 

;an  deny  that  ceilings  as  a  general 
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this  is  to  Ignore  what  has  turned 
the  worst  economic  result  brought 
ectly  by  the  war— a  housing  short- 
•lalled  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
President  says  5.000.000  are  needed, 
nal   Association  of  Home  Builders 
and  one-half  million  would  relieve 
shortage      E.xpedltor  Wyatt  says 
must    be    built    in    1946    and    1947. 
lowles  says  there  is  a  cash-on-the- 
■  market  for  2.000.000  right  now. 
of  war  can  oftentimes  be  almost 
war    itself- Witness    the    human 
sverflowing  our  veterans'  hospitals. 
ved  a  safe  assertion  that  there  Is  a 
lortage  of  housing  at  the  present 
of    any    nonmilitary    commodity 
war.  not  excepting  wartime  rental 
nu.     If  there  was  a  need  for  rent 
during  the  war.  and  ceilings  on  most 
of  life,  there  Is  a  correspond- 
need  for  ceilings  on  dwellings 
a  matter  of  fact  the  emergency  is 
and  cannot  very  well  be  declared 
as  our  civilian  economy  remains 
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maladjusted  as  th#  result  of  war.     Controls 
are  the  best  answer  so  far  advanced. 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  much  that  the 
main  significance  of  the  housing  shortage 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  next  to  food,  it  U  the 
most  important  commodity  In  our  everyday 
life.  Of  course,  there  is  a  shortage  of  auto- 
mobiles, but  no  satisfactory  way  has  been 
discovered  that  will  permit  the  use  of  an 
automobile  for  sleeping,  eating,  bathing,  or 
the  free  exercise  of  Juniors  perambulator. 
The  home  is  the  foundation  stone  of  society. 
With  millions  without  homes  society  as  a 
whole  must  .luffer 

Let  us  consider  finally  the  veteran,  who. 
after  all.  has  a  vital  stake  in  the  housing 
situation,  at  least  an  equal  chance  with  ci- 
vilians Over  a  million  are  in  the  market 
for  homes  They  are  the  least  able  to  pay 
cash.  Granting  the  advantages  of  guaran- 
teed loans,  a  pay  day  is  coming  which  may 
be  disastrous  for  buyers  exceeding  their 
earnings.  Nor  can  we  be  sure  that  the  gen- 
erosity of  Congress  in  permitting  veterans  to 
borrow  more  than  the  real  value  of  the  homes 
IS  not  sowing  .seeds  of  bitter  disillusionment 
In  days  to  come.  Of  course,  veterans  are 
protected  by  coni.rvatlve  appraisals.  But. 
again,  conservative  appraisals  m-an  no  homes' 
in  an  Inflated  market.  The  veterans'  prob- 
lem Is  further  complicated  by  the  effect  of 
inflated  home  values  on  the  rental  situation. 
When  investors  in  dwellings  for  rental  pur- 
poses  turn  speculators  the  renter  Is  soon  out 
in  the  street.  Veterans,  being  predominantly 
renters,  are  the  ones  to  suffer  most.  Viewed 
from  any  angle,  without  controls  the 
veteran  Is  caught  in  a  squeeze  In  a  sfecu na- 
tive market.  He  cannot  buy  because  he  can- 
not pay  the  price.  He  cannot  rent  because 
others  have  paid  the  price. 

In  conclusion  'et  me  say  that  a  ceiling 
based  on  first  sale  price  can  harm  no  one  but 
the  speculator  It  cannot  prevent  inflation  — 
we  already  have  that,  but  it  can  and  will  stop 
further  inflation.  It  will  not  totally  solve  the 
housing  shortage,  but  will  permit  those  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price  to  acquire  homes  without 
fattening  the  speculator's  purse.  Perhaps 
its  most  useful  result  will  be  at  least  a  partial 
preventative  of  he  inevitable  crash  with  all 
the  attendant  foreclosures  and  heartaches 
Can  we  so  soon  forget  the  early  thirties? 
Without  controls  the  veteran  must  suffer 
Under  ceilings  he  may  suffer  less.  Since 
under  ceilings  the  speculator  alone  can  lose 
by  ceilings  and  the  home  l.uyer  stands  a 
chance  to  gain,  who  but  the  speculator  can 
object? 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

OF    MARTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP  RESENT  ATTVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude a  very  fine  article  on  the  amend- 
ments recently  adopted  by  the  House  to 
the  OPA  bill  by  Raymond  Moley. 

I  want  to  commend  Mr.  Moley  for  his 
fairness  in  this  article,  something  which 
is  frequently  lacking  in  similar  articles 
by  other  writers. 

The  article  follows: 

HOUSE   OPA   AMENDMENTS 

(By   Raymond  Moley) 
The   House    of   Representatives   set   off    a 
big  furor  by  amending  the  OPA.     One  sld* 


hailed  the  action  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 
The  other  predicted  black  ruin.  A  calm 
appraisal  of  the  revised  set-up  Justifies 
neither  claim. 

The  most  talked-of  amendment  la  -.hat 
which  says,  "No  maximum  price  shall  be 
established  or  maintained  without  allowing 
a  reasonable  profit."  A  former  ofljcla.  of 
the  OPA.  who  worked  with  Leon  Henderson, 
points  out  that  the  Price  Control  Act  Iself 
provided  that  the  Administrator  should  es- 
tablish fair  and  equitable  prices  whicb,  by 
any  interpretation,  should  mean  fair  profits 
The  major  question  In  the  Interpretation  of 
this  provision  la  whether  this  fair  profit  i hall 
be  given   to  the  high-cost   producers. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  over-all  price 
freezing.  In  the  spring  of  1942.  Mr.  Henderson 
and  his  staff  discussed  for  a  long  time  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  folic  wed 
an  old  custom  of  fixing  only  about  300  tc  300 
maximum  prices  and  of  prescribing  for  all 
other  merchandise  a  "fair  price,"  wilch 
would  allow  the  seller  a  cost-plus  per  unit 
not  higher  than  prewar  times.  This  jlan 
was  generally  used  In  Europe  in  the  I'lrst 
World  War  and  it  worked  well  in  Scandinavia 
in  the  recent  war.  It  Is  undoubtedly  pn  fer- 
able  where  cost  elements  are  widely  differ- 
ent, as  In  such  transition  as  the  present  It 
was  not  adopted. 

At  the  present  time,  new  commodities  get 
a  price  entirely  different  from  that  of  old 
commodities,  even  if  the  goods  in  question 
are  virtually  the  same  The  method  of  price 
fixing  on  this  principle  is  cumbersome,  and 
sellers  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  records  show  that  u  ider 
the  current  method  of  control  by  multlt  Jdea 
of  ceilings,  profits  in  some  industries  Iiave 
become  5  to  10  time*  those  of  prewar  clays 
In  big  stores  and  big  plants,  price  celllngii  are 
adhered  to  because  employees  have  no  In- 
terest In  higher  prices,  ant  the  institutions 
themselves  cannot  afford  trouble  and  pub- 
licity through  any  violations.  It  is  probable 
that  the  new  House  formula  will  bring  lower, 
rather  than  higher  prices. 

So  the  disaster  predicted  b  Messrs.  Bowles 
and  Porter  is  nc.  likely  to  take  place.  The 
OPA  might  well  try  to  operate  under  the 
simpler  formulj-  described  above,  which  was 
considered  in  1942  and  rejected.  That  for- 
mula would  te  likely  to  work  much  bttter 
than  the  plan  now  in  lorce  At  present,  .sell- 
ers have  to  fix  prices  according  lo  the  com- 
petitor closest  to  him  or  the  commodity  com- 
parable with  the  nest  commodity.  That 
means  that  he  can  choose  anvthing  which 
seems  to  be  crm parable  and  which  is  to  bis 
advantage. 

The  procedure  of  making  a  fair  price  with 
a  fair  profit  Is  much  easier  than  is  allowed  by 
present  methods  o:  the  OPA.  In  some  cases, 
the  fixing  of  prices  under  current  formulas 
has  taken  as  much  as  4  months  Such  dilay 
Is  Intolerable  to  business  and  very  unfair  to 
the  consumer 

The  decision  of  the  House  to  abolish  roll- 
back subsidies  is  also  sound.  Subsidies  on 
meat  are  paid,  but  we  do  not  get  much  of  the 
available  meat  And  for  what  he  does  {et 
the  consumer  pays  more  above  th.  maximum 
price  than  the  amount  of  the  subsidy.  Fiom 
the  slaughterhctjse  to  thr  dining  table,  the 
subsidy  has  long  since  lost  Its  value  ccm- 
pletely. 

If  the  OP.\  U  to  expire  next  spring,  the 
subsidies  must  lapse  then  at  the  latjst. 
They  should  not  be  Uken  off  all  at  or.ce. 
They  should  be  removed  piecemeal,  but  not 
too  slowly.  The  situation  will  improve  In 
the  process 

The  OPA  has  been  overstrtsslng  the  im- 
portance of  controls.  And  it  is  now  wholly 
misrepresenting  Ije  effect  of  the  Ho  ise 
amendments.  They  are  several  steps  in  t,he 
right  direction. 
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Federal  Expenditures  and  Balancing  ihe 
Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

or    CONNtCTlCVT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  given  me  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remark.'?.  I  wish  to  Include  a  radio 
address  which  I  gave  in  Hartford.  Conn., 
last  week  on  the  subject  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  balancing  the  Budget. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Members 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  during  the 
monthr  of  February  and  March  of  this 
year  the  Federal  Treasury  showed  a 
budgetary  surplus. 

For  tonight  I  have  chosen  the  subject  of 
Federal  expenditures  because  a  number  of 
people  have  written  of  late  asking  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  Government  spending. 
Why.  they  ask,  has  the  President  announced 
that  the  Budget  may  not  be  balanced  before 
next  year?  Since  the  war  Is  over,  they  ask. 
why  have  we  not  made  larger  cuts  In  Fed- 
eral expenditures?  And  some  wonoer  too, 
why  the  wartLnc  tax  schedules  were  reduced, 
since  bu'lness  and  industry  and  people  are 
able  to  continue  to  pay  highe-  taxes  while 
there  Is  work  and  production  is  high 

Everyone,  of  course,  fully  appreciates  the 
necessity  of  a  balanced  Budget.  The  house- 
wife knows  that  she  cannot  run  her  family 
Into  debt  and  have  peace  of  mind.  She  is 
given  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  must 
plan  her  household  expenses  accordingly. 
The  businessman  knows  that  and  so  does 
the  manufacturer.  So  does  the  Budget  Di- 
rector of  our  country.  There  do  come  emer- 
gencies when  a  family  or  a  business  or  a 
government  has  to  run  into  debt.  But  so 
long  as  there  Is  the  capacity  lor  produc- 
tion, so  long  as  there  are  tangible  assets 
which  can  be  turned  to  Income  production, 
the  debt  need  not  be  alarming.  It  is  only 
when  there  is  no  hope  of  being  able  to  pro- 
duce, to  pay  off  the  debt,  that  bankruptcy 
ensues,  or  insecurity,  or  chaos.  That  Is 
definitely  not  the  situation  so  far  as  the 
United  States  Is  concerned— far  from  it. 

By  wny  of  Illustration,  let  me  give  you  a^,< 
bit  of  very  encouraging  Information.  Cur' 
Federal  expenditures,  swollen  by  war  costs, 
reached  a  peak  last  year  In  June  of  nearly 
$10,000,000,000.  That  was  one  month  after 
VE-day.  By  Manh  this  year  Federal  expend- 
itures had  fallen  to  under  «1,000,0C0.C00.  a 
cut  of  nearly  60  percent.  These  rapid  de- 
creases win  continue  until  we  are  on  a  peace- 
time basis. 

In  the  meantime,  while  expenditures  have 
been  rupidly  decreasing,  revenues  have  held 
up  remarkably  well.  For  example,  as  against 
expenditures  of  under  $4,000,000,000  for  last 
month,  the  receipts  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment amounted  to  $5,700,000,000.  That 
represents  a  decline  of  17  percent  from  the 
Income  the  Government  received  In  March 
of  1945.  but  as  I  said  before,  the  total  ex- 
penditures declined  almost  60  percent  for 
the  same  month. 

Full  production,  and  that  I  must  add. 
means  full  employment,  is  imperative  for 
the  maintenance  of  stable  and  prosperous 
economic  conditions.  And  as  the  President 
observed  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  "We  are  well 
on  the  highroad  to  full  peacetime  produc- 
tion." 

Now  let  us  briefly  review  the  circumstances 
which  form  the  immediate  background  for 
the  budget  for  which  the  Congress  is  now 
appropriating. 


The  United  States  was  fortunately  spared 
direct  property  damage  from  the  war.  But 
the  money  cost  of  waging  the  war  was  enor- 
mous. We  were  able,  by  spending  more 
money  than  our  opponents,  to  give  our  armed 
forces  greatly  superior  equipment,  and  so 
reduce  our  casualties.  We  were  able  to  speed 
the  victory  by  supplying  our  allies  with  goods 
and  equipment  they  were  not  able  to  supply 
themselves.  We  spared  no  money  In  experi- 
menting with  new  equipment,  with  mirac- 
ulous tastruments  of  warfare  which  would 
bring  defeat  to  the  enemy.  The  $2,000,000.- 
000  spent  In  developing  the  atomic  bomb 
dramatically  shortened  the  war  and  saved 
countless  American  lives. 

All  that  required  an  immfnse  industrial 
and  financial  effort  at  home,  greater  than 
ever  before  In  peace  or  war.  At  th(  peak 
of  the  war,  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  prod- 
uct of  the  country  was  being  devoted  to  war 
purposes.  At  the  height  of  World  War  I.  only 
one-quarter  of  home  front  production  was 
directly  devoted  to  the  war's  prose<'utlon. 
Compare  also,  the  period  of  19  months  which 
represented  cur  actual  fighting  period  for 
World  War  I  with  44  months  for  our  actual 
fiPhting  period  of  World  War  II. 

llie  war  from  which  we  are  emerging  be- 
longed to  a  v.istly  different  age  than  trie  last 
cne.  New  weapons,  devices,  training,  had  to 
be  worked  oui  for  new  distances,  ftrange 
lands,  and  fighting  conditions.  This  was  an 
air  war  as  well  as  a  land  and  sea  war.  We 
were  fighting  also  pgalnst  the  greater  pjrlod 
of  time  the  enemy  had  for  preparatitm.  the 
tremendous  inroads  through  conquest  he  had 
made  before  the  first  American  shot  was 
fired — Indeed  before  the  first  Allied  shot  was 
fired. 

Those  facts,  which  are  well  known  to  every 
American,  bear  repeating  now  when  the  fer- 
vor of  war  has  died  down,  and  some  pecple  are 
prone  to  forget  that  an  economy  which  was 
revolutionized  over  a  period  of  4  yeaffe  can- 
not be  brought  Lack  to  normal  with  one 
stroke. 

In  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  In  June  of 
1945.  total  Federal  expenditiues  amounted  to 
$1.00.00O.0OC.C00,  90  percent  of  whica  were 
directly  spent  for  the  war. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  demobilization 
period  last  ^all,  our  major  attention  n?turally 
turned  to  the  liquidation  of  the  war.  This 
has  its  human  side  as  well  as  its  financial 
side. 

The  human  side  was  naturally  given  pri- 
ority. During  the  8  months  since  the  sur- 
render of  Japan,  about  three-quarters  of  all 
those  In  the  armed  forces  en  VJ-day  have 
teen  demobilized.  The  greater  part  of  cur 
troops  had  to  be  returned  from  abroad.  Be- 
fore they  could  be  returned  to  civilim  life, 
their  records  had  to  be  placed  in  shape,  so 
that  the  country  will  be  able  to  dir.charge 
any  obligation  it  may  owe  them  in  the  future 
for  service-connected  disabilities.  Thf^y  have 
been  given  their  mustering-out  pay  and  have 
been  paid  their  fare  b«ck  to  their  homes. 
Human  demobilization  has  been  ccrntly.  in 
terms  of  dollars. 

Next  there  are  the  expen.=es  in  connection 
with  the  demobilization  of  suppliej}.  Not 
only  our  superiority  in  manpower  but  also 
our  superiority  in  equipment  and  supplies 
6p3lled  victory.  It  will  go  down  as  one  of 
the  miracles  of  this  generation  that  this 
Nation.  s«  unprepared  for  war,  was  able  In 
so  short  a  time  to  )train  and  send  to  70 
theaters  of  war  throughout  the  world  trained 
fighting  troops  and  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies they  needed  to  fight  to  victory.  The 
jeeps  and  ducks,  the  guns  and  tanks,  the 
radios  and  telephone  wires,  the  fODd  and 
clothing,  sheets,  bandages,  and  medicines, 
fire-fighting  equipment,  cigarettes  anc  tooth- 
paste, anything  and  everything  a  soldier 
was  provided  in  the  States  had  to  be  trans- 
ported to  him  wherever  he  was  sent  to  fight. 
All  that,  in  addition  to  the  trerrendous 
amount  of  fighting  weapons.    Of  course,  at 


times  we  provided  more  than  was  needed. 
Some  of  our  supplies  never  reached  their 
destination.  Much  was  lost  at  sea.  Much 
more  was  destroyed  during  battle,  before  It 
was  put  to  full  use. 

I  remember  Ernie  Pyle's  vivid  description 
of  the  beaches  of  Normandy  during  the  first 
few  days  after  the  invasion,  when  he  wrote 
of  quantities  of  ammunition  and  personal 
supplies  dropped  l>y  dead  and  injured  sol- 
diers, left  t>chind  by  fighting  soldiers  as  they 
advanced  on  the  expanding  front.  That  was 
repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again 
wherever  our  soldiers  fought 

There  was  a  period  during  the  war  when 
contracts  for  certain  armaments  were  can- 
celed because  it  was  felt  there  was  a  suf- 
ficient supply.  A  few  months  later  those 
contracts  were  resumed  in  a  med  race  for 
more  ammunition  as  our  men  approached 
Germany.  Do  you  remember  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  and  Elsenhower's  frantic  appeal 
for  more  arms?  We  learned  then  we  cc  uld 
take  no  chances  on  sufliciency.  We  could 
not  let  down  until  the  enemy's  last  gun  wr.s 
laid  down.  Better  to  have  enough  to  waste 
than  let  one  single  American  soldier,  one 
single  American  unit,  have  one  bit  less  than 
was  needed. 

So  our  factories  continued  to  produce  at 
top  speed.  Many  supplies  already  delivered 
to  the  Government  before  VJ-day  had  not 
been  paid  for  at  that  time.  Many  other  sup- 
plies which  had  not  yet  been  delivered  were 
In  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

The  contracts  for  the  delivery  of  mcst  of 
these  supplies  were  canceled.  But  their 
manufacturers  and  the  subccntractcrs  and 
the  sub-subcontractors  of  these  manulac- 
turers  had  Incurred  many  costs  for  which 
they  had  to  be  reimbursed-.  Much  of  this 
cost  will  come  back  to  us  as  this  prcpsrty 
Is  disposed  of  as  surplus.  But  the  initial  ex- 
pense had  to  be  paid  for  just  the  same.  II 
will  interest  you  to  know  also  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  war  plants  have  been  cleared 
of  Government  machinery. 

Another  war  expenditure  Is  In  connection 
with  the  occupation  of  enemy  countries  and 
with  relief  ol  the  destitution  which  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  war.  These  are  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  peace  for  which  so  many 
lives  have  been  lost. 

The  expenditures  of  demobilization  and  the 
termination  of  war  contracts  will,  for  the 
mo=t  part,  be  over  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year.  But  those  in  connection  v;ith  occupa- 
tion of  enemy  countries  and  relief  of  detti- 
tuticn  abroad  will  last  longer.  And  for  a 
long  time  we  will  be  faced  with  the  expendi- 
tures incident  to  caring  for  the  veterans  and 
paying  the  interest  and  principal  on  the  pub- 
lic debt.  There  will  be  other  expenditures 
Incident  to  keeping  the  peace  through  United 
Nations  collaboration.  The  wonder  is  that 
we  have  been  able  to  cut  our  spending  as 
much  and  as  rapidly  as  we  have. 

But,  t.z  I  said  earlier,  high  public  expendi- 
tures nre  not  cause  for  alarm  so  long  as 
they  can  be  offset  by  sufficient  Government 
revenue.  And  the  answer  to  that  is  full 
production.  Despite  labor  distuibances.  the 
production  of  civilian  goods  is  now  proceed- 
ing at  the  highest  rate  which  the  country 
has  ever  known.  As  a  result  of  swiftly  de- 
clining Federal  expenditures  and  well-main- 
tained re.enues,  the  Federal  Treasury  s'.owed 
a  budgetary  surplus  in  February  and  again 
in  March.  There  wAil  still  t>e  some  deficit 
months,  months  In  yhlch  no  major  taxes 
fall  due.  But  the  signs  are  already  definite 
that  we  are  en  the  way  to  a  balanced  budget, 
and  if  our  amazing  production  can  be  main- 
tained, there  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
begin  to  reduce  our  public  debt  wlthm  an- 
other year.  As  a  businessman.  I  want  to  see 
the  public  debt  reduced  as  quickly  as  any- 
one, and  as  much  as  anyone  I  feel  a  relief 
that  business  and  Industry  have  turned  the 
corner  from  the  chaos  of  w^r. 
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so  has  our  Government.  Our  chief 
today  U  InHatlon.  If  we  can  exert 
will  power  and  responstbtllty  to  con- 
to  fight  off  the  snare  of  Inflation,  we 
through  the  still  critical  days  ahead 
in  a  much  sounder  financial  and  eco- 
basls  than  we  did  the  last  time*. 
Throukh  this  policy  America  can  look  for- 
ward o  its  greatest  prosperity,  and  security 
for  all 
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MANASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
that  many  Memtjers  of  Conetress 
ing  flooded  with  mail  criticizing 
ajnendments  adopted  in  the  House 
bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Office 
e  Administration.  Of  cour.se,  this 
,  but  who  is  backing  this  barrage 
1? 

been  charged  that  the  amend- 

adopted  were  the  result  of  selfish 

groups,  and  by  an  unholy  co^li- 

Republicans  and  southern  Demo- 
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Tuesday,  April  30.  1946 


•e  it  would  enlighten  the  Con- 
ind  the  public  to  make  a  study  of 
called  pressure  groups.     On  the 
when  the  House  was  voting  on 
arjiendments  to  the  OPA.  a  high  Gov- 
t    ofBcial    on    a    national    radio 
ip  started   a  high-pressure  cam- 
to  get  people  to  write  to  their  Rep- 
•es  and  Senators  to  defeat  the 
amendments.     I  am  sure  an  in- 
tion  would  find  that  thousands  of 
calls  at  Government  expense, 
many  miles  of  driving  public  vehicles 
qeen  used  during  the  past  2  weeks 
campaign  to  get  support,  for  the 
position.    Of  course,  the  millions 
.spent  in  propaganda  publicity, 
ine  calls,  and  automotive  trans- 
en.  come  out  of  all  the  taxpayers, 
not  usually  referred  to  as  money 
)y  seiflsh  pressure  groups, 
including  in  my  remark.s  two  edi- 
from  the  Now  Yo^k  Times,  one 
^pril  19.  1946.  Congre.ss  and  Price 
and    another    dated    April   23, 
decontrol,  and  also  an  article  in 
19  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
ng  the  votes  on  the  price-control 
ents.    I  think  these  editorials  are 
of  careful  consideration  by  Mem- 
Congress. 

he  New  York  Times  of  April  19.  1946 1 

CONCXESS    AND    PIUCK    COimoU 

be    naive    to    suppose    that    the 
piled    on    so    lavishly    by    the 
Representatives  In  extending  price 
were  all  well  considered.     But  most 
.  if  not  right  In  detail,  were  right  In 
Price  control  is  at  best  «  secondary 
weapon  against  Inflation.    It 
E^any  cases  already  outlived  Its  useful- 
deals  with  the  symptoms  and  con- 
of  Inflation,  not  with  Its  causes, 
who  have  been  In  direct  control  of 
hate  failed  to  recognize  this  fact.    They 
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have  talked  and  acted  as  If  price  control  were 
the  central  or  sole  method  of  combating  In- 
flation. They  have  failed  ta  recognize  Ita 
obvious  effects  In  intensifying  or  prolonging 
shortages.  They  have  failed  to  see  any  danger 
to  a  free  economy  In  placing  the  fate  of  every 
industry  and  firm  at  the  mercy  of  adminis- 
trative decisicn. 

They  failed  utterly  to  acknowledge  that 
the  whole  problem  they  had  to  solve  changed 
completely  List  Augxist,  when  Japan  capitu- 
lated. It  was  then  no  longer  necessary  to 
restrict  and  discourage  civilian  production, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  to  speed  as  rapidly  as 
possible  a  reconversion  to  civilian  output. 
But  the  official  price  controllers  continued  to 
put  more  emphasis  on  prices  than  on  produc- 
tion. They  failed  to  recognize  that  the  time 
had  come  to  taper  off  price  ccntrol  in  an 
orderly  manner  They  professed,  it  is  true, 
not  to  wish  to  continue  price  control  "a  day 
longer  than  was  necessary."  Tney  promised 
to  remove  controls  "as  soon  as  supply  comes 
into  balance  with  demand."  But  they  forgot 
that  supply  comes  into  balance  with  demand 
only  at  a  price,  and  that  it  was  within  the 
power  of  OPA  under  this  formula  to  per- 
petuate the  supposed  need  for  Itself 

They  failed.  In  short,  to  give  Congress  any 
clear  standards  fur  decontrol.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  President  and  Mr  Bowles  asked  for 
the  extension  of  OPA  for  another  year  "with- 
out amendment.  When  it  becatie  clear  that 
Congress  could  not  in  peacetime  reasonably 
be-  expected  to  give  the  Executive  the  same 
blanket  powers  over  prices  and  wages  that 
were  embodied  in  the  wartime  stabilization 
acts,  this  was  changed  to  a  request  to  ex- 
tend price  control  "without  crippling  amend- 
?ficnts  •  But  so  far  as  OPA  was  concerned 
his  second  phrase  seemed  to  mean  the  same 
as  the  first;  for  that  agency  c  bjected  to 
every  amendment  proposd  to  limit  or  taper 
off  its  purely  discretionary  powers 

Congress  was  therefore  compelled  to  draft 
tapering-off  amendments  without  guidance 
from  OPA.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  to  do 
a  perfect  Job.  Indeed,  in  this  particular 
task.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such 
thing  as  a  perfect  Job  is  even  theoretically 
conceivable  But  if  some  of  the  Houses 
main  amendments  are  dubious  in  detail,  they 
are  none  the  less  right  in  principle.  There 
Is  a  psychological  advantage,  for  example.  In 
extending  OPA  for  only  9  months  instead  of 
for  another  full  year.  It  puts  OPA  more 
clearly  on  notice  that  It  cannot  expect  an 
indefinite  series  of  rnnual  renewals  and  that 
It  had  better  prepare  this  time  for  its  own 
hquidatic/n. 

The  House  waa  right,  again.  In  seeking  to 
taper  off  the  subs  dy  program,  beginning  im- 
mediately. The  method  It  proposes  may  not 
be  the  best  cne  poeslble:  but  the  House  was 
right  In  sensing  the  dangerous  and  inflation- 
ary nature  of  subsldlea.  which  OPA  author- 
ities have  been  expanding  instead  of  con- 
tracting. The  House  may  not  have  the  per- 
fect formula,  once  more,  In  requiring  OPA 
to  lift  price  ceilings  from  a  commodity  when 
its  annual  production  rate  equals  that  from 
July  1,  1940.  to  June  30,  1941  But  some 
definite,  reasonably  attainable  standard  for 
releasing  controls  automatically  from  one 
commodity  after  another  had  to  be  found: 
experience  showed  that  Oonirress  could  not 
rely  on  mere  administrative  discretion.  It 
U  not  easy  to  see.  finally,  how  the  amend- 
ment that  OPA  must  price  goods  to  yield 
cost-plus  a  reasonable  profit  will  work  out; 
but  the  OPAs  own  formula  has  been  In  many 
cases  so  Inflexible  and  indifferent  to  pro- 
ducers' problems  that  some  congressional 
compulsion  on  OPA  to  act  more  liberally  was 
thought  necessary. 

The  Senate,  let  us  hope,  will  consider  these 
problems  more  carefully,  to  see  whether  bet- 
ter criteria  for  liberalisation  and  termination 
of  price  control  can  be  evolved.     But  when 


Congress  does  this.  It  must  remember  that 
It  is  more  necessary  than  ever  to  deal  with 
the  real  causes  of  Inflation.  Its  first  las.'i  in 
that  direction  ni  st  be  to  curb  expenditures, 
to  bring  deficit  financing  to  an  end,  ind  to 
stop  the  further  li.creas  of  money  ami  bank 
credit. 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  April  29,  1916| 

PtlCE    DECONTSOL 

OPA  officials  have  been  particularly  critical 
of  the  House  amendment  which  providi-s  that 
price  control  should  be  lifted  from  Items 
for  which  production  has  reached  the  1940-41 
level.  They  fear  that  If  this  standard  is 
adopted,  price  control  would  be  llfte<  from 
items  which  account  for  "over  hall  of  the  cost 
of  living."  However,  neither  Mr  Bowles-  nor 
any  of  his  associntes  sefms  willing  to  suggest 
any  alternative  standard  which  would  result 
In  a  more  rapid  decontrol  of  prices  than  has 
thus  far  tnken  place 

The  key  to  administration  thinking  on  this 
matter  is  found  In  Mr  Bowies'  statement  that 
"we  cant  take  the  lid  off  for  hal.  the  econ- 
omy and  hold  It  down  for  the  rest."  He 
refers  to  "the  unfairness  and  practlcil  im- 
possibility of  telling  some  business  i;roups 
that  the  sky  U  the  limit,  while  at  th«  same 
time  restricting  other  business  groups  and 
curbing  landlords  rigidly."  in  other  words. 
It  i*  claimed  that  whenever  price  control  la 
lifted  from  any  group  of  prfjducts  th;  pro- 
ducers of  Items  remaining  under  contiol  are 
to  that  extent  discrinilnateU  against.  This 
Is  undoubtedly  true,  but  It  is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  decontrol  In  fact,  as  »e  en- 
tered Into  Ihe  war  period  prices  were  fixed 
on  a  selective  basis  despite  the  "unfalineas" 
to  which  Mr.  Bowles  refers. 

The  logical  Implications  of  Mr.  B  iwles' 
philosophy  is  that  we  either  control  all  Drices 
or  we  control  none — with  no  halfway  liitua- 
tlon  But  If  such  a  policy  were  followed, 
price  control  might  never  be  eliminate*!  It 
would  be  much  more  helpful  for  OPA  t(  pro- 
pose realistic  decontrol  standards  thin  to 
describe  every  proposal  as  crippling.  Con- 
gress seems  determined  to  make  sure  that 
price  control  does  not  Inst  more  than  an- 
other year  at  most.  OPA  officials  will  make 
their  moat  constructive  contrlbuttor.  by 
pointing  out  how.  In  their  J-  Jgment,  con- 
trols can  be  lifted  promptly  without  toe  riany 
adverse  repercussions  Some  maladust- 
ments  are  inevitable  as  we  return  to  a  free 
economy.  The  problem  Is  how  to  mlnl;nl7e 
them 

[From  the  New  York  Time<!  of  April  19.  1)46) 

T«ACE  OPA  OrrXAT  BETOND  COALITION— ANAL  TSTS 
riND  VOTES  or  SOME  DEMOCKATS  OtHSIDE 
SOUTH      HCLPCO     CAXST     AMENDMENTS — T  ttlM 

swrrcHi.Nc  ffvotal— east.  west,  and  BoiDra 

AID  TO  KFPinUJCANS  PKEV AILED   WHEN  SOLTH- 
EXNESS    WERE   SPUT 

(By  C    P.  Trussell) 

Washington,  April  18 —The  Republican- 
Democratic  coalition  In  the  House,  by  its 
drastic  amending  of  the  price  control  oiU. 
again  demonstrated  not  only  strength  but 
al.so  the  versatUity  of  operations,  which  con- 
tinue to  harass  the  administration  leaders. 
AUhcu^^h  It  has  betn  viewed  widely  as  a 
ccordliiated  group  of  only  northern  Repub- 
licans and  southern  Democrats  functioning 
on  signal,  observers  found  today  that  In  jes- 
terdays  voting  it  was  more  tmin  that. 

Reaching  beyond  the  .solid  South,  It  at- 
tained ita  objectives  even  when  southt-rn 
DemocraU  were  badly  split  Rather  than  Xte- 
ing  organized,  its  members  appeared  to  be 
taking  only  their  own  signals. 

Records  showed  that  the  Plannagan 
amendment,  to  eliminate  meat  subsidies  and 
permit  compensating  price  increases,  would 
not  have  been  adopted  on  the  votes  of  Re- 
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publicans  and  southern  Democrats  alone. 
Votes  from  nine  border,  eastern  and  western 
States  put  the  amendment  Into  the  bill,  214 
to  182 

While  54  southern  Democrats  supported 
the  amendment.  34  voted  against  It.  Had 
23  Democratic  votes  from  Maryland.  Okla- 
homa. Missouri.  Kentucky.  California.  New 
Mexico.  WpBt  Virginia.  Delaware,  and  Wiscon- 
sin supported  the  administration,  the  sub- 
sidy cut  would  have  been  rejected  204  to  192. 

The  records  indicated  also  that  extension 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  for  1 
year  from  June  30  would  not  have  been  cut 
to  9  months  except  for  the  opposition  votes 
of  11  Demorrnts  from  Ohio.  Califcrnia.  Mary- 
land. Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  and  West 
Virginia 

Fifty-sIx  southern  Democrats  voted  against 
the  reducing  amendment,  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative WoL'-oTT  Republican,  of  Michigan, 
as  against  33  who  supported  it.  Instead  of 
adoption  by  209  to  189.  records  indicated,  the 
amendment  could  have  been  rejected,  200  to 
190  ^ 

An  amendment,  adopted  by  the  House  in 
committee  status,  would  have  eliminated  all 
marketing  controls  on  livestock  and  on  edible 
products  from  livestock.  It  was  finally  re- 
jected by  a  vole  of  233  to  172.  with  the  56 
southerners  voting  "no."  Had  they  func- 
tioned as  a  coalition  then,  the  amendment 
would  have  been  adopted,  228  t.  167,  the  tally 
indicated 

The  coalltfon  did  function  with  full  force. 
however,  on  a  Wolcott  amendment  to  guar- 
antee coBt-pIus  a  'reasonable  profit"  to  pro- 
ducers, processors,  distributors,  and  retailers 
of  each  commodity  handled.  This  proposal, 
dascrlt>ed  as  dangerous  to  the  stabilization 
program,  was  adopted  259  to  137. 

Of  the  88  Democrats  supporting  it,  67  were 
from  Southern  Stales  The  other  171  sup- 
porters were  Republicans.  Opposing  It  were 
126  Democrats,  of  whom  24  were  sculherners, 
9  Republicans,  and  2  memt>er6  of  minor 
parties. 

With  slightly  less  force,  similarly  conclusive 
divisions  were  noted  In  the  adoption  of  the 
amendments  which,  as  a  whole,  were  likened 
by  Chester  Bowles.  Director  of  Stabilization, 
to  "•  )oy  ride  to  disaster." 


Disposal  of  Surplus  Covernment 
Equipment  and  Supplies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE>rrATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
ing daily  to  the  desk  of  every  Member 
of  this  Hou<;e  are  letters  from  GIs 
throughout  this  country.  Most  of  them 
have  to  do  viith  the  diflQculties  these  de- 
fenders of  our  country  are  having  in 
securing  equipment  and  supplies  from 
our  surplus  war  stocks.  Every  Member 
of  this  Hou.se  believes  that  first  call  on 
these  surplus  good.«!  should  be  given  to 
those  who  on  the  liattlefields  have  fought 
to  perpetuate  this  Nation  and  all  it  stands 
for.  Just  why  it  i.s  that  those  having  ih 
charge  the  disposal  of  these  goods  fail  to 
function  as  the  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress provides  is  more  than  a  reasonable 
person  can  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks.  I  enclose  a 
letter  from  a  former  constituent  of  mine 


in  which  he  discusses  the  situation  clear- 
ly and  most  comprehensively.     1  invite 
the  attention  of  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  this  timely  communication. 
St.  Helen  Resort  Association, 

Inc..  St.  Helen,  Mich... 
Flint,  Mich..  April  10.  1946. 
Congressman  Rot  O.  Woodrcft, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wccdeltf:  Both  my  sons  have 
recently  been  discharged,  one  from  tie  Army 
and  the  other  from  the  Navy,  and  one  has 
applied  for  and  has  received  certificates  for 
purchase  of  surplus  Government  equipment 
lii  the  form  of  trucks,  tractors,  etc.,  his  idea 
being  to  take  over  that  portion  of  our  work 
suitable  for  this  type  of  equipment. 

The  results  of  trying  to  make  such  pur- 
chases havj  been  very  discouraging,  and  he. 
as  w^U  as  myself,  are  finally  convinced  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  such  equipment  that 
is  even  in  fit  shape  to  drive  away. 

About  every  10  days  he  gets  a  list  of  equip- 
ment, but  in  about  every  case  the  equipment 
is  located  so  far  that  the  trip  of  inspection 
plus  the  trip  to  Chicago  to  make  the  purchase 
and  then  the  expense  of  going  back  to  the 
location  after  the  equipment  has  bten  pro- 
hibitive. Twice  in  the  past  month  he  has 
received  notices  of  equipment  located  at  Bat- 
tle Creek,  but  in  each  case  the  notice  has 
not  t>een  received  by  him  until  the  last  day 
of  the  sale.  This  same  thing  has  happened 
with  two  of  his  friends,  thus  discounting 
the  possibility  of  thejyail  going  astray. 

Last  week  he  got  a  police  of  mat(?rlal  lo- 
cated in  Chicago,  and  we  were  prepared  to  go 
to  Chicago  and  look  this  stuff  over,  and  if 
anything  suitable  was  found,  to  attend  the 
sale  also  held  in  Chicago.  However,  our  gen- 
eral property  manager,  who  formerly  lived 
in  Chicago,  had  to  leave  to  attend  to  some 
business  in  Chicago.  I  asked  him  to  look 
this  stuff  over  and  to  telephone  me  as  to 
what  he  found  before  we  went  ourselves. 

This  man,  Mr.  Nichols,  knows  machinery, 
having  for  the  past  20  years  been  employed 
as  service  manager  of  some  of  the  larger 
garages  In  Chicago.  He  telephoned  me  Mon- 
day night,  April  8,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
spent  most  of  the  day  going  over  the  equip- 
ment at  the  yard  located  at  Ninety-fifth  and 
Constance,  in  Chicago.  He  reported  that  this 
yard  alone  had  thousands  of  pieces  of  vari- 
ous equipment,  some  of  it  new  with  less  than 
a  thousand  miles  registered,  but  that  not  a 
single  piece  of  equipment  listed  on  the  sale 
could  even  be  driven  away,  fiat  tires  or  none 
r..  all,  no  batteries,  broken  windows,  and  the 
condition  generally  such  that  it  was  not  fit 
for  sale.  He  also  reported  that  he  overheard 
part  of  a  conversation  whereby  he  knows 
that  a  deal  was  being  made  whereby  this 
party  was  getting  his  pick  of  equipment  in 
the  yard.  He  was  a  dealer  and  was  buying 
a  considerable  number  of  trucks,  etc.  Just 
how  much  the  "under  the  table"  considera- 
tion was  he  didn't  know. 

Our  banker  here  informed  Kenneth  when 
he  was  making  the  loan  to  purchase  the 
equipment  that  he  was  wasting  his  time,  as 
he  had  been  Informed  by  very  reliable  source 
that  no  equipment  could  be  purchased  at 
these  sales  that  was  fit  to  drive  away  with- 
out getting  In  touch  with  the  proper  persons 
and  "taking  care"  of  them. 

The  city  officials  of  Flint  also  attended  a 
sale  to  buy  trucks  for  the  city  and  an  article 
appeared  in  the  paper  that  they  had  been 
unable  to  buy  anything  that  could  be  driven 
away. 

I  am  writing  you  all  this  because  I  believe 
that  If  enough  persons  wrote  their  Congress- 
man of  the  rotten  situation  that  Congress 
would  take  some  action  to  change  things 
as  they  now  exist.  Congress  attempted  to 
take  measures  that  would  enable  the  ex-GI 
to  buy  excess  Government  material.  How- 
ever, further  action  must  be  taken  if  the 
ex-CI  Is  to  get   the   benefits   Congress   at- 


tempted to  give  them.  As  It  now  stands,  it 
Is  nothing  but  a  racket  with  plenty  getting 
their  "palms  greased"  and  if  the  service- 
man wants  to  buy  anything  he  must  go  to 
a  dealer  and  pay  the  long  price. 

I  was  informed  by  a  dealer  in  Saginaw, 
who  has  at  various  times  plenty  ol  good 
equipment,  that  it  would  be  more  cr  less 
useless  for  Kenneth  to  attend  one  of  these 
sales  and  that  if  he  did  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  something  that  he  tbougbt 
he  could  drive  away,  that  it  would  prot>ably 
cost  him  more  in  the  end  than  it  would  to 
buy  the  equipment  from  a  dealer,  and  any- 
way "why  shouldn't  the  dealers  be  entitled 
to  an  honest  $200  to  $400  profit." 

I  believe  a  serious  oustake  is  being  made 
and  that  something  must  be  done  to  pro- 
tect the  servicemen  in  the  purchase  ol  sur- 
plus. Eit.ier  give  them  protection  or  let- 
It  be  known  that  they  can  only  buy  through 
established  dealers. 

Very  truly  yours. 

HAKOLO  C.  CASTES. 


Growing  Russian  InperialisB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKl 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30,  1946 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKl.      Mr.    Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  April  21 
1946: 

CROWING  RUSSUN  IMPERIALISM 

Satisfactory  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  must  be  based  on  facts  frankly  faced. 
We  cannot  build  on  the  sands  of  fiction.  The 
ever  clearer  and  most  outstanding  fact  about 
the  USSR  today  Is  a  rapidly  expanding  policy 
of  imperialism,  or  what  at  least  looks  mighty 
like  imperialism. 

With  characteristic  and  often  effective 
strategy,  the  Soviets  keep  up  a  constant  cry 
condemning  British  imperialism  and  charg- 
ing that  America  Is  imperialistic.  This  is  the 
cover  behind  which  Soviet  imperialism  is 
spreading  in  all  directions  and  with  a  speed 
seldom  matched,  even  in  the  bygone  days 
of  Portuguese.  Spanish,  British,  and  French 
Imperialistic  growth. 

The  most  unfortunate  part  of  the  scene  is. 
of  course,  that  this  Russian  imperialism 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  pretty  much  come  to  the  decision  that 
imperialism  must  go.  We  see  the  Philippines 
gaining  their  independence.  We  see  a  re- 
versal of  imperialism  in  French  Indochina, 
as  the  native  peoples  gain  steadily  in  auton- 
omy. We  see  growing  political  freedom— we 
don't  know  the  degrees  yet — for  the  people 
of  Indonesia.  We  see  India  verging  on  au- 
tonomy within  the  British  Empire,  or  free- 
dom outside.  We  see  Egypt  negotiating  for 
less  British  guidance.  We  see  the  British  and 
French  leaving  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  The 
Important  thing  is  not  the  evils  that  ftlll  re- 
main in  these  Imperialisms  but  the  gains 
that  are  being  made  toward  freedom. 

At  the  same  time  we  see  contrary  Russian 
policy,  thinly  veiled  by  the  oft-repeated 
excuse  that  the  Soviets  need  friendly  neigh- 
bors on  their  borders.  What  the  world  begins 
to  ask  Is:  Where  are  those  borders?  What 
about  the  neighbors  of  the  nelghlxjrs  of  the 
neighbors?  Where  ends  the  right  of  the 
U.  8.  8.  R.  to  Impose,  by  Soviet  arms  or 
through  minority  Communist  parties  kept  in 
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by  Soviet   arnw  or   prestige.   Its   Im- 
n  upon  these  neighbors,  and  neigh- 

neighbors? 

Iranian  issue  sharply  focuses  world 
upon  Soviet  Imperialism.  So  do 
•laims  to  border  territories  with  Tur- 
the  right  to  fortify  the  Dardanelles — 
asted  with  the  rlijht  to  use  them.  We 
et  in  <m  In  the  recent  attempts 

V  d    grants    In    Austria    for 

nt    military    occupation    and    settle- 
bove  and  beyond  any  Austrian  law  or 
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It  In  Soviet  Insistence,  now  delaying 
ed  peace  treaties,  that  all  of  eas-tern 
be  in  a  sort  of  closed  Soviet  zone, 
y  and  commercially,  without  freedom 
rnatlonal  trade  for  non-Soviet  (or 
rolled >  countries,  and  without  free- 
international  waterways 

a  Soviet-dominated  Bulgaria.  Hun- 

RUmania.  YuKoslavia.  and  Albania     We 

hoslovakia.  happier  than  the  oth- 

ause  U   has  never  had  material  hos- 

f  the  USSR  or  vice  versa,  but  In  the 

mperlalistlc  orbit  Just  the  yame.  from 

t  could  not  depart  If  It  wished      We 

)land  deprived  of  all  right  to  act  in- 

ntly  of  the  USSR,  a  Finland   whose 

bases    are    l;i    Russian    hands       We 

see  an  Estonia.  Latvia,  or  Lithuania 

because    they    have    been    Incor- 

In  the  Soviet  Union. 

we  see  an  Outer  Mongolia  In  firm 
dontrol.  an  Inner  Mongolia  moving  in 
•ection.   and   increasing   Soviet    inflj- 
Chinese  Turkestan      We  hear  S  )viet 
for    the    Dodecanese    Islands    in    the 
»nd  TripoUtanla  In  north  Africa. 
Is   neither   time   nor   space   here   to 
each  of  these  examples,  to  state  the 
>r  weaknesses   of    the   Soviet   claims, 
sum  total  that  gives  the  picture  of 
mperlalism       And.    thus    far.    it   is   a 
imperialism    which   soon   stifles-  the 
and  stills  their  voices, 
are  no  Gandhis  in  Ru.«sla. 
pf-oblem  of  the  United  States  and  oth- 
in  dealing  with  the  Soviets  has  al- 
n    difflcult,    due    to    the    Ideological 
the  mutual  suspicions     The  rise  of  a 
Russian  imperialism  does  not  make 
em  easier.     But  the  first  step  Is  to 
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Shades  of  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  in  an  O'd 
I  og  Cabin  in  HodgeviMe,  Ky. 

E^CTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

ION.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or    NEW    Y(!|IK 

IN  TH|E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  fJEED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, und  T  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix 3a'  the  Record  the  'oUowing  edi- 
torial, eititled  "Past  and  Present."  which 
appeared  m  the  Portland  Homebildor. 
piiWish<  j  in  Portland.  Oreg  .  April  20 
194« 

PAST     AND     PRESFNT 

of  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  In  an  old 
1  in  Hodgeville,  Ky  ; 

Tom.  1  regret  that  General  Wash- 

ahd  Andy  Jackson  could  not  l>e  with 

.'  nd  1  appreciate  the  fact  that  you 

•r.   especially   as   your   birthday   was 

nth.    A  great  deal  has  happened  since 

year   of   your    birth,   and    the   fact 

[are  meeting   in    the   little  old   log 

hire  I  was  born  should  be  a  reminder 

diiwn-to-eurth  p.hiloscphy  and  view 


Jefferson:  "Yes.  Abe.  and  another  thing, 
meeting  at  this  Easter  season  Is  significant. 
This  is  a  glorious  season  as  you  can  see  by 
looking  out  the  door.  The  flowers  are  viewing 
the  world  through  the  blu€  gnus,  the  trees 
are  In  bud  and  leaf,  the  birds  cmrol  the  spring- 
tide, and  all  nature  awakes.  By  the  same 
token  the  people  of  the  Nation  are  awaken- 
ing to  a  full  realization  of  their  rights  and 
responsibilities  with  respect  to  their  gov- 
ernment and  are  making  their  determination 
felt  in  the  halls  of  Congress  This  year 
should  be  a  year  of  destiny,  a  year  of  ac- 
complishment, a  year  of  action  In* govern- 
mental operation  for  the  highest  good  of 
all." 

Lincoln:  "I  think  It  will.  Tom;  1  think  that 
the  theory  of  deficit  spe;idlng.  artificially  in- 
duced scarcity,  and  waste  of  tax  money  and 
resources  will  be  curt>ed  drastically  by  the 
voice  of  the  ta.xpayers  and  the  statesmanship 
of  those  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  place 
the  welfare  of  the  country  above  political 
machinations  " 

Jefferson:  'Yes,  I  am  optimistic  but  we 
must  be  'Igilant  Spending  and  waste  are 
going  on  at  a  terrific  rate  and  must  be 
stopped.  With  regard  to  our  material  re- 
sources Just  look  at  the  waste  of  surplus  war 
materials  overseas,  look  at  the  prcposal  to 
subject  100  ships,  that  cost  millions  of  doUais. 
to  destruction  in  an  atom-bomb  test,  the 
ships  to  be  laden  with  tanks,  trucks.  Jeeps, 
and  other  material.  Just  the  other  day  they 
took  the  famous  old  cruiser  Boston,  the  ship 
that  fired  the  first  shot  In  the  battle  of  Ma- 
nila Bay  In  1C98.  out  in  the  Pacific,  set  her 
on   fire  and  sank   her 

"This  enormous  waste  of  steel,  when  build- 
ers cant  get  nails,  soil  pipe  hardware,  and 
other  materials,  when  foundries  lack  scrap 
Iron,  when  farmers  cant  i?et  trucks,  tractors 
combines,  plows,  and  cultivators,  when  peo- 
ple cant  get  cars  and  trucks,  when  hou.se- 
wives  can  t  Ret  refrigerators,  washing  ma- 
chines, and  other  metal  household  necwsi- 
tics.  IS  subject  to  the  most  severe  condemna- 
tion. 

•The  Congress  should  call  those  respon- 
sible on  the  carpet  and  not  alone  censure 
them,  but  discharge  them  from  all  positions 
of  authority  and  responsibility  " 

Lincoln;  "Absolutely  These  ships  trucks 
and  equipment  belong  to  all  the  people,  they 
were  paid  for  by  taxes  wrung  from  toll  and 
<»eprivation  No  man  or  set  of  men  in  gov- 
ernment should  have  the  right  to  destroy  or 
^v-e  away  the  property  of  our  citizens. 
When  we  were  In  control  we  did  not  counte- 
nance waste  and  reckless,  open-handed 
spending:  we  felt  that  we  were  the  servants 
not  the  masters,  of  the  Nation;  that  economy" 
not  prodigality,  should  govern  our  actions' 
And  another  thin;?,  we  didn't  believe  In  sub- 
sidies as  a  means  of  concealing  the  cost  of 
living  Today  It  seems  that  the  phlloecphy 
of  fairy  tales  to  the  public,  to  lull  them 
into  supine  docility,  obtains  In  the  minds 
and  operations  of  far  too  many  of  our  ad- 
ministrative heads. 

■They  take  the  mcnev  away  from  the  tax- 
payers, pay  It  out  in  subsidies  and  then  tell 
the  people  that  they  are  holding  down  the 
cost  of  living.  They  try  to  keep  the  right 
hand  from  knowing  what  the  left  hand  is 
doing.  Why  arent  they  politically  honest, 
why  dont  they  lay  the  cards  face  up  on 
the  Uble  for  those  who  pay  the  bills  to 
see'  The  American  people  have  always  been 
able  to  stand  reality.  lU  tell  ycu  the"  reason 
for  this  double  dealing;  if  the  truth  about 
what  goes  on  was  known  to  all  the  people  a 
wave  of  righteous  Indignation  would  sweep 
the  country  and  there  would  be  a  much- 
needed  hcusecleanlng  In  Washington.  We 
ne«d  1«M  froth  and  more  substance,  less  star- 
gazing and  more  reality,  less  theorizing  and 
more  common  sense,  less  double  talk  aud 
more  clear-cut.  out-ln-the-open  honesty." 

Jefferson:  "Abe.  you've  hit  the  nail  on  the 
bead.     We  want   free  enterprise  which  will 


develop  abundant  production  and  abundant 
production  will  mean  prujperlty  for  all. 

"Well.  I  reckon  I'll  have  to  leave  this 
wonderful  State  of  Kentucky  and  get  back  to 
IConttcello.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  I  hope  to 
have  you.  George,  and  Andy  over  for  another 
conference  on  the  state  ol  the  nation  " 

Lincoln:  "Before  you  leave.  I  want  you  to 
go  down  to  the  pasture  with  me  and  see  some 
mighty  fine  thoroughbreds,  that  are  being 
trained   for  the  Kentucky  Derby  this  year  " 

The  Shades  stroll  down  the  lane  leaving 
the  little  log  cabin  to  the  birds,  the  bees 
and  the  whispering  trees 

CARtos  W    Huntington. 


The  Case  of   l,S0t,9M  Armenians 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or    CALirOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr  GEARHART  Mr.  Speaker.  It  i.s  to- 
day my  privilege  and  honor  to  submit  to 
the  membership  and  the  country  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  1.500.C00  Armenians 
who  ask  no  more  than  the  reuniting  of 
the  territories  of  their  ancient  father- 
land under  a  flag  of  their  own  choosing, 
in  the  realization  of  which  they  a^k  the 
-support  of  the  American  people,  their 
faithful  allies  in  war.  our  traditional 
friends  in  peace. 

Ai  there  can  be  no  peace  perpetual  on 
this  earth  until  the  national  boundaries 
are  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
those  who  inhabit  if.  I  respectfully  com- 
mend this  most  timely  statement  to  our 
President  and  to  those  who  will  assist 
him  m  the  writing  of  the  peace  treaties 
that  are  to  bring  this  frightful  war  to  its 
legal  terminHtion  as  a  document  well 
worthy  ol  his  and  their  careful  and  sym- 
pathetic consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  follows: 

The  Casx  or  1.500.000  Aimenians 
The  case  or  the  Armenian  jnople  posesses 
a  special  significance  by  virtue  of  their  long 
and  noble  history  and  their  contributions  to 
world  civilization  and  culture  The  Arme- 
nians are  one  of  the  few  ancient  peoples  of 
the  world  who  have  survived  to  the  present 
day  Their  history  goes  back  to  the  very  bo- 
glnnlngs  of  civilization  on  the  plains  of 
Me-Hjpotamia  They  were  organized  into  a 
strong  political  state  in  verv  early  times  and 
had  important  ties  with  the  great  sUtes  and 
empires  of  the  ancient  world  Through  their 
long  history  they  have  demonstrated  that 
they  are  a  freedom-loving  people  They  were 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  civilization  «nd 
culture  which  the  modern  world  Inherited 
from  the  ancient  world  Thev  were  the  first 
nation  to  accept  Christianity  Ever  since 
<ve  stood  as  a  bulwark  agalnM  the 
g  hordes  from  the  interiors  of  Asia 
Against  a  background  such  as  this,  the  claim 
of  the  Armenian  people  de-r  n- 

sideratlon  at  the  bar  of  int'  ,  e. 

THE   ADVENT  Or  THE  TIMIBLI   TftK    IN    HISTOBT 

It  IS  a  notorloiis  fact  in  history  that  the 
Tuiks  ever  since  their  appearance  in  the 
Near  E.'>st.  the  Balkans,  and  central  Europe, 
inamtalned  their  rule  over  the  countries  they 
•  verran  .  a  system  of  ruthless,  calcu- 

lated.   -I.  u    terror      Against    Christian 

peoples  especially,  their  wrath   was  loosened 
with  unmitigated  fury.     Over  them  they  Im- 
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posed  and  maintained  their  rule  through 
such  instruments  of  terror  and  domination  as 
periodic  massacres,  officially  sanctioned  loot- 
ings, discriminatory  taxations,  deportations, 
starvation,  disease,  rape,  abduction,  prohibi- 
tion of  the  usT  of  native  tongues,  and  the 
abrogation  of  other  fundamenUl  political 
and  civic  rights.  The  long,  black  record  of 
the  terrible  Turk  is  there  for  all  to  see.  No 
word  of  apology  can  expunge  one  single  line 
from  Its  bloody  pages. 

During  the  First  World  War.  Turkish  bar- 
barism sank  to  Its  lowest  and  most  hideous 
depths.  Goaded  and  guided  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Turks  conceived  and  attempted 
to  carry  into  execution  the  total  extermina- 
tion of  the  Armenian  people.  And  they 
almost  succeeded  In  doing  so.  Through 
deportations,  starvation,  di.sease.  and  out- 
right slauc;hter  they  succeeded  in  reducing 
by  more  than  one-half  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation In  the  Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey — 
a  net  loss  of  more  than  one  million  souls. 
Those  who  survived  found  themt-elves  pover- 
ty-stricken, homeless  lmm'grant«  In  Iran, 
Iraq.  Syria  and  the  Lebanon.  Egypt.  Greece, 
Bulgaria,  Rumania.  France,  the  Americas,  and 
In  various  parts  of  the  Soviet  tJnion.  One 
million  five  hundred  thousand  Armenians 
from  Turkish  Armeni<»  with  few  exceptions, 
and  despite  the  generous  efforts  of  their  host 
countrles^^to  rehabilltHte  them,  are  still  refu- 
gees looking  forward  trj  the  day  when  they 
will  be  united  in  the  historic  land  of  their 
forefathers,  to  work  out  their  own  salv  xtloii 
and  make  their  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  life  of  the  world. 

THE  ARME.VIANS  AND  THE  ALLIES  OF  WORLD  WAR  I 

The  Armenians  did  not  resign  to  the  fate 
meted  out  to  them  by  the  Turks.  They 
fought  back.  The  history  of  their  heroic 
resistance  In  many  sections  of  the  country 
forms  one  of  the  glorious  chapters  in  the 
annals  of  our  people.  They  brought  their 
moral  and  material  support  to  the  cause  of 
the  Allies.  Their  sons  enlisted  by  the  thou- 
sands In  the  Allied  armies  and  distinguished 
themselves  In  battles  against  the  armies  of 
the  common  foe. 

The  Allies,  in  return  for  the  contributions 
which  the  Armenian  people  brought  to  the 
great  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy,  prom- 
ised their  liberation  and  their  establishment 
as  an  independent  state.  And  In  accordance 
with  that  promise  the  League  of  Nations 
authorized  President  Wcxxirow  Wilson  to 
draw  the  boundaries  of  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent Armenia.  This  wafc  accepted  by  all  tho 
powers  of  the  day.  Including  Turkey.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  "Treaty  of  Sevres. 

That  treaty,  however,  was  never  enforced. 
The  sacred  promises  so  solemnly  made  were 
forgotten  or  :  crlflced  one  by  one  to  the 
selfish  Interests  of  the  great  powers.  And 
so  would  have  ended,  as  the  final  act  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Armenian  people,  had  not  the 
great  Russian  people  and  the  other  peoples 
of  the  USSR  come  to  the  rescue  and  salvaged 
the  remnants  of  the  Armenian  people. 

TOT    ARMENIANS    AND    THE    tJNITEO    NA'HONS    OF 
WORLD    WAR    II 

During  World  War  II.  the  Armenians  once 
more  gave  proof  o'  their  devotion  to  democ- 
racy and  the  cause  of  the  United  Nations. 
They  fought  once  more  with  distinction  with- 
in the  armies  of  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations.  Sixty-four  generals  and 
over  a  quarter  of  a  million  Armenian  soldiers 
of  various  ranks  were  within  the  Red  Army 
alone.  Army  General  Ivan  Ohanes  Bagra- 
mlan.  of  the  First  Baltic  Army,  overran  East 
Prussia,  captured  Koenlgsberg.  and  became 
one  of  the  outstanding  generals  of  the  Red 
Army. 

WHAT  DTD  THE  TURKS  DO? 

In  World  War  I.  they  allied  themselves 
with  Germany  and  fought  to  the  bitter  end 
against  the  Allied  Nations.  Including  the 
United  States,  and  caused  the  prolongation 
of  that  war  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  of  mil- 


lions of  Allied  soldiers.  In  World  War  IT, 
they  sought  shelter  under  the  cloak  of  spuri- 
ous neutrality,  extending  meanwhile  to  the 
Nazis  assistance  of  every  dctscription  which 
lay  within  their  power.  They  went  further 
and  shamelessly  proclaimed  their  desire  to 
see  R  German  victory.  And  they  continued 
to  oppress  and  liquidate  the  few  hundred 
thousand  Armenians  who  were  still  living 
In  their  borders. 

AMERICANS  ALWAYS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  WELFARE 
OF  THE   ARMENIAN    PEOPLE 

The  American  public  has  always  been  In- 
terested in  tho  fate  and  welfare  of  the 
Armenian  people,  and  they  have  generously 
contributed  close  to  »150.6oO,000  during  the 
past  50  years,  through  the  American  mis- 
sionaries, and  through  the  14ear  East  relief 
agencies. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  on  November 
20.  1920.  says: 

This  country  has  repeatedly  declared  Its 
solicitude  for  the  fate  and  welfare  of  the 
Armenian  people  in  a  manner  and  to  an 
extent  that  justifies  you  in  saying  that  the 
fate  of  Armenia  has  always  been  of  special 
Interest  to  the  American  people. 

Sacretary  of  State  Bainbridge  Colby  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, dated  March  20,  1920.  says: 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  gen- 
uine Interest  of  this  Government  in  the  plans 
for  Armenia,  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  convinced  that  the  civilized 
world  demands  and  expects  the  mcst  liberal 
treatment  for  that  unfortunate  country. 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Italian  Amba.ssador,  Au- 
gust 10.  1920,  says: 

Finally,  while  gladly  giving  recognition  to 
the  Independence  of  Armenia,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  has  taken  the 
position  that  the  final  determination  of  its 
boundaries  mvL<!t  not  be  made  without  Rus- 
sia's cooperation  and  agreement.  Not  only 
Is  Russia  concerned  because  a  considerable 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  new  state  of 
Armenia,  when  it  shall  be  defined,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Russian  Empire;  equally 
Important  Is  the  fact  that  Armenia  must 
have  the  good  will  and  protective  friendship 
of  Russia,  11  it  Is  to  remain  independent 
and  free.' 

WHAT  IS  AMERICA  GOING  TO  DO  NOW? 

The  American  citizens  of  Armenian  origin 
and  the  millions  of  their  friends  in  this  coun- 
try are  di.stressed  to  notice  a  drift  toward  a 
pro-Turkish  policy  In  the  governmental  cir- 
cles. Are  we  going  to  reverse  cur  traditional 
policy  of  championing  the  cause  of  the  mi- 
norities and  the  oppressed  and  side  with  the 
oppressor?  If  we  uphold  Turkish  tyranny 
and  perpetuate  her  seizure  of  the  Armenian 
provinces,  will  It  not  amount  to  condoning 
the  murders,  the  massacres,  and  all  the  woes 
and  destruction  brought  by  Turkey  through- 
out the  ages? 

TO  SERVE  ARMENIA  IS  TO  SERVE  CIVILIZATION 

The  case  of  Armenia  has  also  attracted 
the  Interest  and  sympathy  of  such  honorable 
and  illustrious  men  as  James  Bryce,  William 
Gladstone.  Georges  Clemenceau,  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Nikolai  Lenin,  Anatole  France. 
Frldtjof  Nansen.  Jean  Jaures.  and  Joseph 
Stalin.  These  men  demonstrated  with  their 
deep  interest  and  active  support  of  the  case 
of  Armenia  that  they  agree  In  spirit  with 
the  words  of  one  of  them.  WlUlam  Gladstone, 
when  he  said.  "To  serve  Armenia  is  to  serve 
civilization."  Of  all  the  Christian  peoples 
who  at  some  time  or  other  in  the  past  have 
been  under  Turkish  rule,  the  Armenians  are 


the  snly  ones  who  have  as  yet  not  secured 
their  freedom  and  homeland  from  Turkey. 

In  conclusion  we  rest  our  case  on  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

First.  The  Armenian  people  have  been  our 
allies  In  both  World  Wars  and  fought  with 
us.  side  by  side,  and  brought  their  full  share 
of  sacrifice  In  the  victorious  ending  of  both 
wars. 

Second.  There  are  1.500.000  Armenians 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  most  of  them 
still  refugees  from  the  First  World  War,  who 
are  anxious  to  return  to  their  historic 
fatherland.  The  Soviet  Union  has  given 
back  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Armenians 
by  setting  up  an  Independent  Republic  of 
Soviet  Armenia. 

Third.  Th.it  this  republic  is  not  large 
enough  to  receive  these  scattered  Armenians 
who  want  to  be  repatriated.  President  Wil- 
son has  determined  the  boundaries  for  the 
Armenians,  a  determination  which  contem- 
plates the  return  of  the  Armenian  provinces 
now  under  Turkish  rule.  This  was  deter- 
mined at  the  request  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions and  accepted  and  recognized  by  it  and 
by  Turkey  as  well. 

CAN  WE  BE  INDUTERENT  OR   REFUSE  THIS   MORAL 
SUPPORT? 

We  spea^  on  behalf  of  1.500,000  victims  of 
a  tyranny  and  a  terror,  which  neither  in  de- 
gree, nor  in  extent  differs  from  the  vials  of 
wrath,  which  the  Nazis  poured  in  this  war.  on 
the  innocent  and  helpless  peoples  of  Europe. 
And  we  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Just  and  con- 
structive aspirations  of  a  people  who  have 
every  right  to  express  the  hope  that  this  time 
they  will  not  be  made  pawns  on  the  inter- 
national chessboard  o^  power  politics. 

These  are  our  reasonable  demands:  so  long 
as  these  aspirations  of  the  Armenian  people 
remain  unrealized,  so  long  will  the  Armenian 
people  remain  at  odds  with  Turkey.  Until  a 
new  Justice  is  born  out  of  the  centuries-old 
injustices  done  to  the  Armenian*,  there  can 
be  no  permanent  peace  between  them  and 
the  Turks.  The  Armenian  people  want  to 
live  at  peace  with  their  neighbors,  even  with 
Turkey,  and  they  belie\-e  that  a  Just  and 
honorable  peace  Is  In  the  Interest  of  all  par- 
ties concerned. 

American  National 

Council  of  America, 
Bedros  Lerzian. 

President. 


Movement  to  the  Land 


'  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1920,  vol.  m,  pp.  804,  751,  and  465. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  W.  BENNET 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1946 

Mr.  BENNET  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  12,  1946.  headed  "Move- 
ment to  the  land."  as  follows: 

The  annual  report  of  the  Jewish  Agricul- 
tural Scx:lety  presents  much  Interesting  in- 
formation on  the  growth  of  a  movement  from 
urban  to  rtiral  areas.  The  society,  supported 
by  funds  derived  from  Baron  de  Hirsch  foun- 
dations, has  existed  for  46  years.  Itjs  pur- 
pose is  to  expand  and  strengthen  the  Jewish 
farm  group.  Its  eflorts  at  present  tend  to 
center  on  aiding  returning  veterans,  dis- 
placed workers,  and  white-collar  men  who 
seek  a  livelihood  In  farming.  The  society 
has  never  urged  a  mass  movement  of  Ameri- 
can Jews  to  the  soil.  It  anticipates  no  such 
development.  But  it  does  believe,  in  the 
words    of    Dr.    Gabriel    Davidson,    executlv* 
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(if  the  oreanlzatlon.  that  "the  sVcnger 

ncan  Israel,  the 

siting  on  It."    In 

luw  but  sure  buriciing  of  that  base  the 

y  hia  been  singularly  successful.    Once 

on  the  soil,  the  Jewish  farmer  tends 

ly  to  remain  there. 

Jewish  Agricultural  Society  has  granted 
farm    loans    aggregating    more    than 
oro      In    1945    it    loaned    $188,231    to 
rs  in  11  States.    Repayment  on 
is  bcrn  consistently  high.     The 
ys   farm-ci  :u   department   has 

about  20.0(__  ,.    .,..1?  men.    In  the  more 
ous  Jewish  rural  areas  society  agents 
from  farm  to  farm,  giving  advice  on 
ases  of  agriculture.     The  society  con- 
■<  farm  classes  In  this  city  and  publishes 
gazine.     It  aids  Jewish  refugees  to  set- 
n  farms.     It  has  helped  to  develop  the 
Jewish  farming  community   at   El- 
lle,    N.    Y.      It    has    recently    opened    a 
office  In  Los  Angeles,  where  the  Jew- 
ommunity   Is   rapidly   expanding.     The 
ahead,    continuing    the    work    of    agrl- 
1  reconversion  to  peace  under  encour- 
conditlons,   Is    expected   to   be  one  of 
most   active   In   the  society's  long   and 
record. 
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Peoj^le  Protest  Against  Government  Food 
Bungling 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

Hon.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or   MINNXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\'ES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 
Ml*.  PITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  frcm 
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to  time  I  get  letters  of  protest 
Government  restrictions  and 
,'^rnmpnt  policies.  Right  now  every 
efTort  is  l)eing  made  to  save  food  for 
famfne-.'^tricken  people  in  the  old  world 
a  program  is  laudable  and  will  meet 
universal  approval.  No  one  wants 
ica  to  fail  in  its  high  traditions  of 
for  the  unfortunate  over  the  period 
s  existence.  When  there  was  a 
fami  le  in  Russia  around  about  1920.  this 
coun  ;ry  came  to  the  rescue.  Such  has 
been  the  story  when  unfortunate 
e  were  involved. 

IS  sad  to  contemplate.  Mr.  Speaker, 
present  inability  to  render  a  full 
mea:  ure  of  help  to  the  unfortunate 
starMnR  people.  In  this  land  of  abun- 
dance why  do  we  find  it  necessary  now  to 
dislo  rate  all  of  our  economic  processes  in 
?  to  help  our  unfortunate  neighbors 
in  foreign  lands?  The  American  people 
are  j  oins  to  be  asked  this  question  more 
nore.  They  are  entitled  to  an  an- 
For  13  years  the  New  Dealers  and 
braitl  trusters  have  been  in  full  control 
of  01  r  Government.  They  have  shaped 
its  policies,  decreed  its  laws,  and  had 
even  thins  their  own  way.  They  have 
tak-ii  full  opportunity  in  this  land  of 
plenty  to  overlook  a  constructive  course 
of  a:tion  that  would  help  not  only 
Americans,  but  other  people  so  sadly  in 
of  assistance  now. 
Th;se  people  in  control  of  the  admin- 
Istra  ion  have  deliberately  established  as 
part  )f  their  Government  policy  the  doc- 
of  scarcity.    This  means  scarcity 


of  food.  It  dates  back  to  the  Henry 
Wallace  days  when  it  was  fashionable 
to  bum  up  the  pigs  and  plow  up  the 
com.  Then  along  comes  this  thing 
called  OPA.  and  their  pohcy  makers  fol- 
low through  perfectly.  They  have  made 
it  im|X)ssible  over  a  period  of  years  for 
agricultural  folks  to  produce  food  unless 
they  were  willing  to  do  so  at  a  loss.  The 
result  has  been  a  curtailment  of  food 
production.  This  foolish  and  tragic 
policy  has  been  followed  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  aftermath  of  every  war 
famine  always  follows.  Yet.  the.se  pink- 
parlor  "'do  gooders"  failed  to  recognize 
these  facts  and  just  did  nothing.  They 
remind  me  of  the  old  days  when  the  hogs 
wallowed  around  in  the  mud  hole  down 
on  the  Indiana  farm  in  the  summer  dog 
days  of  August.  Our  present  Govern- 
ment policies  have  been  just  about  as 
constructive  as  the  hog  episode — play 
around  and  do  nothing. 

I  call  attention  to  these  patent  condi- 
tions because  when  people  want  to  know 
who  Is  to  blame,  they  are  entitled  to  an 
answer.  We  are  going  to  have  a  short- 
age of  bakery  products  very  shortly.  It 
all  could  have  been  avoided  if  the  doc- 
trine of  scarcity  had  been  abandoned  a 
long  time  ago.  The  following  memo- 
randum was  furnished  me  and  will  be  of 
interest: 

WHAT   IS    HAPPENING    TO    THt    MAKEIS    OF    rLOCI 
AND   THE    BAKERS   OF    BtEAO? 

These  are  just  a  few  facts  which  will  be 
of  interest  when  bread  disappears  from  the 
table  of  the  American  housewives.  Recently, 
and  on  February  15.  1946  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  announced  the  promulgation  of 
War  Food  Order  No  144.  which  required  all 
concerns  manufacturing  flour  to  change  their 
methods  of  manufacture  as  of  March  1  They 
were  required  to  use  80  percent  of  the  whole 
wheat  grain  in  Hour  Instead  of  the  customary 
72  percent  formerly  used. 

There  was  a  lot  of  protest  against  this  or- 
der. Some  people  claimed  that  the  dark 
bread  which  would  result  was  not  as  good  as 
the  standard  white  bread.  However,  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  order  on  February  15 
had  two  direct  results.  First,  it  encouraged 
the  housewife  to  lay  In  all  the  extra  flour 
I  find  money  to  buy.  and  she  did 
♦  ^  -lat      One  firm  which  manufactures 

flour  tells  me.  and  figures  show,  hi  one  town 
a  change  as  follows: 

As  of  January  iwe.  they  sold  1.500  Mckj 
of  flour 

In  February  1946.  they  sold  6.620  sacks  of 
flcur. 

In  March  1946.  after  the  so-caKed  dark 
flour  was  manufactured,  they  sold  602  sacks 
of  flour. 

The  other  Interesting  development  had  to 
do  with  the  food  furnished  from  the  so-called 
byproducts  of  flour  for  food  to  animals  This 
was  known  as  mill  feed.  This  would,  of 
course,  cut  down  the  amount  of  mill  feed 
made  from  wheat  from  28  percent  of  the 
wheat  to  20  percent  of  the  wheat.  This 
meant  about  30  percent  less  of  what  we  call  . 
bran,  standard  middlings,  and  other  feeds 
for  the  chickens,  cattle,  and  the  hogi. 
Miirk  you.  this  was  taking  place  at  the  time 
when  there  was  and  still  is  an  acute  short- 
age of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  for  llve- 

St(Kk. 

The  purpose  of  this  war  food  order  No. 
144  was  to  make  available  more  wheat  for 
export  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  people  in 
famlne-sti-lcken  sections  of  the  Old  World.  It 
was  estimated  that  25.000.000  bushels  of 
wheat  would  be  saved  by  this  plan  for  ex- 


port purposes.  People  in  the  milling  Indus- 
try pointed  out  that  no  actual  saving  would 
result.  No  one  has  yet  pointed  out  where 
there  was  a  saving. 

Then  In  order  to  make  confusion  more  cer- 
tain the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  promul- 
gated amendment  No.  6  to  war  food  order 
No  144  and  this  amendment  was  to  take 
effect  April  22.  1946  It  restricted  the  pro- 
duction of  flour  for  domestic  distribution  to 
75  percent  of  a  like  amount  shipped  for  a 
corresponding  period  of  time  In  1945.  In 
plain  language,  the  purpose  of  the  order  was 
to  cut  down  the  consumption  of  flour  for 
bread  and  other  baking  purpo.«es  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  1945  use  and  the  man  who 
manufactures  the  flour  '  left  to  do  the  ra- 
tioning or  the  distribution,  without  any 
regulations  or  procedure  esti.blished.  The 
purpose  of  this  further  order  was  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  wheat  available  for 
export  purposes.  At  the  same  time  that 
this  order  was  made  effective  there  was  an- 
other order  known  as  amendment  No.  7 
which  forbid  the  millers  to  have  more  than 
a  21-day  supply  of  wheat  for  purposes  of 
making  domestic  flour.  Any  wheat  in  ex- 
cess came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  this  connection  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  which 
has  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  the  wheat  export  agency  for 
foreign  countries  was  authorized  to  pay  30 
cents  per  bushel  more  than  the  established 
market  price  of  wheat,  otherwise  known  as 
the  established  celling  price  of  wheat. 
Some  people  say  that  this  put  the  Govern- 
mpiit  in  the  black  market  This  means,  of 
<  ■  urse.  that  the  Government  will  get  all 
the  wheat  If  It  needs  all  of  it.  and  nobody 
else  will  get  any  wheat,  so  long  as  the  plan 
to  export  wheat  under  these  conditions  shall 
prevail. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  housewife 
and  other  people  who  eat  bread?  It  means 
that  when  a  flour  mill  has  used  up  the  21- 
day  maximum  supply  of  wheat  It  can  get  no 
more  wheat  except  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  said  that  no  more  wheat 
will  be  allotted  for  domestic  flour  produc- 
tion until  the  commitments  for  export  wheat 
have  been   filled 

This  means  that  the  rather  modest-sized 
flour  mill  which  has  agreed  to  sell  flour  in 
May  and  June  to  veterans'  hospitals,  for 
example,  simply  cannot  make  delivery  of 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  amount  which 
they  aereed  to  deliver  pursuant  to  orders 
taken  before  these  regulations  were  estab- 
lished. These  orders  were  taken  In  good 
faith  and  In  normal  course  of  trade  delivery 
would  be  made  in  full. 

A  representative  of  the  milling  Industry 
con.sulting  with  Department  of  Agrlcultu-e 
officials  made  the  proposition  that  the  mill- 
ing company  would  like  to  keep  its  men 
employed  and  therefore  would  like  to  mal:e 
flour  for  export  purposes.  He  furth>'r 
pointed  out  that  the  standard  speclOcatloiis 
for  flour  sacks  for  export  purposes  requlrid 
the  lise  of  heavy  jute  sacks  which  could 
be  supplied  only  from  Calcutta  and  which 
could  not  be  delivered  before  July  or  August. 
This,  of  course,  means  that  there  would  be 
no  object  in  grinding  flour  for  export  pu  - 
poses  during  May  or  June  because  the  e 
would  be  no  jute  sacks  or  standard  coii- 
tainers.  The  manufacturers  of  flour  sacJ;s 
have  stated  that  while  cotton  sacks  would 
meet  the  requirements,  and  cotton  Is  a  do- 
mestic product,  on  account  of  Go%-ernmeiit 
restrictions,  they  would  nut  be  able  to  supp  y 
thor-  sacks  until  July  or  August.  8an>e 
result. 

It  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  bv  strange  coinci- 
dence, that  Great  Brltalo  has  her  flour  mills 
in  good  condition  and   is  ready,  able,  ard 
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anxious  to  grind  all  the  export  wheat  that 
we  ship  and  put  It  in  the  jute  sacks  which 
she  has  on  hand,  for  delivery  to  famine- 
stricken  sections.  Someone  was  unkindly 
enough  to  suggest  that  the  sac'cs  would  bear 
British  labels  even  though  It  were  American 
wheat  and  flour. 

The  story  of  the  flour  sacks  Indicates  that 
somebody  does  not  want  to  have  flour  manu- 
factured in  this  country  for  export  y  urposes 
and,  of  course,  that  leaves  more  wheat  to  be 
sent  nbroBd  w^^  the    esults  above  suggested. 

Under  these  existing  orders  the  typical  mill 
which  I  have  been  discussing  will  have  to 
stop  the  manufacture  of  flour  by  the  middle 
of  May.  It  Is  true  that  some  of  Its  cus- 
tomers win  have  flour  on  hand  to  mn  them 
for  sometime.  Some  customers  who  have  not 
laid  In  stock  7111  not  have  any  flour  to  sell. 
The  economic  dislocation  of  this  Is  far-reach- 
ing and  will  be  widespread.  The  small  bak- 
eries which  have  been  supplying  you  with 
pies  and  cakes  and  pastries,  unless  they  have 
laid  In  a  supply  of  flour,  will  simply  have  to 
quit  because  there  will  ■)€  no  flour  available 
after  the  middle  of  May  Thes-  facts  could 
be  amplified  and  worked  out  more  In  detail 
but  the  American  public  when  It  Is  not  able 
to  get  bread  In  May.  June,  and  July  should 
be  told  now  that  these  Government  orders 
are  going  to  be  responsible  for  a  bread  famine 
which  Is  predicted  by  well-Informed  people 
at  this  time. 

It  Is  apparently  the  purpose  of  the  admin- 
istration to  suspend  temporarily  the  manu- 
facture of  flour  for  domestic  purposes  In  this 
country,  so  that  more  wheat  will  be  available 
for  export  purposes  during  the  coming  weeks. 

There  will  be  no  relief  from  these  condi- 
tions until  a  new  wheat  crop  Is  available  In 
the  United  States.  That  means  that  there 
will  be  an  acute  shortage  of  flour  products, 
bread,  pastry,  and  so  forth,  until  fall  when  our 
new  crop  of  wheat  Is  available  for  the  millers. 

The  people  ought  to  know  that  this  policy 
of  the  Government  regarding  .wheat  appears 
to  be  based  on  the  Idea  that  they  are  going 
to  take  all  available  wheat  now  and  dur- 
ing the  next  2  or  3  months,  regardless  of 
what  happens,  and  ship  the  wheat  to  Europe. 
If  this  Is  true,  the  American  people  ought 
to  be  told  the  facts  and  they  ought  to  be 
given  the  reasons.  Everyone  in  America 
wants  to  help  those  who  are  facing  starva- 
tion. If  this  procedure  is  the  only  way  out, 
the  American  people  will  gladly  cooperate. 

However,  questions  will  be  asked  and  we 
are  entitled  to  have  them  answered  fairly 
and  accurately.  It  will  be  pointed  out  tliat 
this  procedure  Is  so  drastic  as  to  work  un- 
told hardship  on  our  milling  industry  and 
on  the  consuming  public.  Bread  is  our 
cheapest  food  and  this  policy  of  taking  bread 
off  the  market  will  boost  the  cost  of  living 
for  man.  woman  and  child  in  America.  The 
administration  can  tell  us  whether  it  would 
be  more  sensible  to  allot  a  percentage  of 
wheat  to  the  millers  to  be  made  into  flour 
for  domestic  use  and  then  export  all  the 
balance  of  the  wheat  available  for  famine 
stricken  Europe.  If  that  procedure  is  not 
possible.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  why 
It  is  not  possible. 

Following  World  War  I,  If  my  memory 
Is  correct,  Herbert  Hoover  was  Food  Admin- 
istrator and  used  a  rather  simple  method  of 
meeting  the  famine  requirements  In  Europe. 
Briefly  staled,  the  Government  through  Its 
agency  hahdled  all  wheat  and  allotted  so 
much  to  domestic  use  and  so  much  for 
export.  There  was  no  great  confusion  or 
hardship  and  the  record  shows  that  Mr. 
Hoover  did  a  marvelous  job  of  rendering 
help  to  the  unfortunate  in  other  lands.  We 
hope  that  the  present  top-heavy  set-up  as 
disclosed  in  their  war  food  orders  will  not 
defeat  their  own  purjjose  but  will  in  some 
way  make  more  wheat  available,  without 
completely  disrupting  our  orderly  American 
processes. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REJvIARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  see  that  a  new  journal  devoted  to  di- 
plomacy and  international  cooperation  is 
now  being  published  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  Times-Herald  of  Sunday, 
April  28,  1946.  refers  to  the  first  copy  as 
"the  journal  of  diplomacy  in  action." 
Volume  1,  No.  1.  of  the  International 
Journal  is  dated  May  1.  In  an  editorial 
which  gives  its  purpose  and  aim  it  says 
that  it  makes  its  appearance  at  a  critical 
juncture  in  world  affairs.    It  states: 

Devoted  to  the  promotion  of  international 
cooperation.  It  firmly  believes  that  diplomacy, 
properly  conducted  is  our  first  line  of  defense 
against  war.  and  that  diplomats,  freed  of  the 
corroded  shackles  of  an  antiquated  tradition, 
are  the  best  guarantors  of  peace. 

The  editor  of  this  new  International 
Journal  is  Mr.  Ladislas  Farago.  so  the 
Sunday  Times-Herald  of  April  28.  1946, 
states,  who  has  been  making  his  home  in 
Washington  since  1942  with  his  wife. 
Both  are  Hungarian  born.  TUe  article 
in  the  Times-Herald  further  states  with 
reference  to  Mr.  Ladislas  Farago: 

From  1942  until  March  4.  1946,  Mr.  Fafago. 
who  Is  past  40.  has  been  in  a  war  job  with 
the  Navy  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Oijeratlons.  All  the  work  in  the  publication 
has  been  done  since  then.  For  the  15  years 
prior  to  that  time  he  has  been  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent, covering  the  League  of  Nations, 
Ethiopian  war,  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  and 
other  news-headlining  events.  He  has 
worked  for  American  press  associations  and 
leading  newspapers  as  well  as  European  pub- 
lications. 

Mr.  Ladislas  Farago,  aside  from  being 
the  author  of  Arabian  Antic,  Palestine  at 
the  Crossroads,  the  Riddle  of  Arabia. 
Abys.sinia  on  the  Eve,  and  German  Psy- 
chological Warfare,  also  contributed  an 
article  to  the  magazine  Ken  under  date 
of  November  3.  1938.  which,  if  an  accu- 
rate statement  of  fact,  and  not  a  figment 
of  fancy,  is  an  astounding  disclosure, 
I  hope  that  If  Mr.  Ladislas  Farago  dis- 
covers and  reveals  another  piece  of  in- 
ternational villainy  comparable  to  the 
one  he  presented  in  Ken  in  1938,  one  as 
likely  to  involve  the  United  States  in  war, 
thar  such  revelation  will  be  widely  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and 
not  be  suppressed  by  the  international 
warmongers  and  money  changers  as  was 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Ken  magazine 
article. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  am  inserting 
the  article  by  Mr.  Ladislas  Farago  pub- 
lished in  the  magazine  Ken,  November  3, 
1938: 

INSroE    THE    FOtJR-POWER    PACT 

(By  Ladislas  Parage) 
(At  Berchtesgaden,  der  Chamberlain  tried 
to  extend  the  Axis  to  take  In  Paris  and  Lon- 
don. But  the  British  and  French  people 
couldn't  be  taken  In.  So  they  had  to  be 
chloroformed  with  fear.  Thus  London's 
Wall  Street,  dragging  France  by  the  franc, 
could  at  last  join  the  Fa&cists  openly,  as  it 


has  planned  secretly  for  4  years.    Here's  the 
scenario  of  history's  boldest  farce.) 

In  spite  of  Britain's  frenzied  war  prep- 
arations. In  spite  of  the  trenches  dug  in 
the  Royal  Park,  of  the  calling  up  of  reserves, 
of  the  rationing  of  foodstuffs  and  of  the 
Royal  declaration  of  a  state  of  emergency. 
Arthur  Neville  Chamberlain  was  determined 
to  keep  cut  of  war  at  any  price  rather  tha«. 
to  fight  Germany  as  a  partner  of  Russia. 
In  this  the  British  Prime  Minister  was  fol- 
lowing not  only  his  own  policy,  but  was  act- 
ing under  direct,  unmistakable  instructions 
from  Montagu  Collet  Norman,  for  18  years 
governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Shortly 
before  the  Czechosloval:lan  c/isls  became 
acute.  Norman  had  warned  Chamberlain 
that  under  no  circumstances  was  he  to  com- 
mit Britain  to  join  the  Soviet  Union  against 
Germany.  On  the  ccnlrary.  Chamberlain  was 
to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  get  Ger- 
many into  a  united  front  against  Russia. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  love  of  peace, 
this  ultimate  aim  was  the  guiding  motive 
which  Induced  him  to  fly  to  Berchtesgaden 
and  to  Godesberg.  The  Four-Power  Confer- 
ence In  Munich,  a  long  desired  dream  of 
Herr  Hitler,  was  the  climax  of  a  scheme 
prepared  4  years  ago  by  the  directors  of  tl.e 
Bank  of  England,  In  cooperation  with  an 
influential  Carlton  Club  clique  and  with  the 
heads  of  Britain's  armament  factories. 

Whatever  Chamberlain  told  the  people  of 
England  about  his  frantic  endeavors  and 
self-sacrificing  efforts,  he  did  not  tell  the 
complete  story.  He  failed  'to  mention  the 
warning  of  Montagu  Normfflf^the  pressure  of 
certain  city  circles,  and  his  own  preference 
for  even  the  most  humiliating  peace  to  avoid 
alliance  with  the  Soviet. 

In  the  spring  of  1934  a  select  group  of 
city  financiers  gathered  around  Montague 
Norman  In  the  wlndowless  building  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  Tlireadnecdle  Street. 
Among  those  present  were  Sir  Alan  Ander- 
son, partner  In  Anderson.  Green  &  Co.;  Lord 
(then  Sir  Joslah)  Stamp,  chairman  of  the 
LMS  Railway  system;  Edward  Shaw,  chair- 
man of  the  P.  &  O.  Steamship  Lines;  Sir 
Robert  Kinderslay.  a  partner  of  La7ard  Bros.; 
Charles  Hambro,  partner  in  Hambros  Bros., 
and  C.  F.  Tiarks,  head  of  J.  Schroeder  Co. 

Mr.  Norman  spoke  of  the  political  constel- 
lation of  Europe  and  of  the  future  outlook. 
In  his  opinion  the  Issue  which  has  dominated 
British  politics  during  the  past  15  years  was 
Etui  the  burning  one:  the  destruction  of  the 
Soviet  regime  in  Russia.  For  the  fast  15 
years,  he  argued.  Britain  had  been  conduct- 
ing a  campaign  to  this  end.  alone.  He 
counted  out  France,  a  declining  power,  and 
Italy,  burdened  with  too  many  domestic  dif- 
ficulties, as  possible  partners.  In  the  success- 
ful completion  of  the  program.  But  now  a 
new  power  was  established  on  Europe's  polit- 
ical horizon,  namely :  Nazi  Germany.  Hitler 
had  disappointed  his  critics.  His  regime  was 
no  temporary  nightmare  but  a  system  with 
a  good  future,  and  Mr.  Norman  advised  his 
directors  to  Include  Hitler  In  their  plans. 

There  was  no  opposition  and  it  was  decided 
that  Hitler  should  get  covert  help  from  Lon- 
don's financial  section  until  Norman  will  have 
succeeded  in  putting  sufficient  pressure  on 
the  government  to  make  It  abandon  its  pro- 
French  policy  for  a  more  promising  pro- 
German  orientation. 

Immediately  the  directors  went  Into  action. 
Their  first  move  was  to  sponsor  Hitler's  secret 
rearmament  just  about  to  t)egin.  Using  their 
controlling  interests  in  both  Vickers  and 
Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  they  In- 
structed these  two  huge  armament  concerns 
to  help  the  German  program  by  all  means  at 
their  disposal.  Both  Vickers  and  I.  C.  I.  were 
quite  willing  to  cooperate,  especially  since 
this  now  official  policy  of  London's  City  was 
in  line  with  their  own  anti -Russian  plans. 
Long  before  Montagu  Norman  decided  to  use 
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Hitl4r,  Vlckers  had  created  a  ring  of  arms- 
factories  in  all  countries  which  seemed 
'8  potential  enemies.     They  controlled 
:  loclet^  Polonaise  de  Mat*rielle  de  Guerre 
.  the  Mitsui  Japanese  Steel  Works  in 
the  Vickers  Terni  and  the  Armstrong 
loli  in  Italy,  and  were  working  in  close 
with  Krupps  and  a  number  of  other 
t    factories    in    Germany.     In    fact 
were  represented  everywhere  along  the 
front     against     Russia.     This     anti- 
ring  was  well  established  already  be- 
~  n.  Germany,  and  Italy  agreed  upon 
own  political  antl-Komlntern  pact. 
.  the  British  Navy  was  won  over  to  the 
pro-German  policy. 
flrs»  success  m  this  positive  German 
tion    was    the    Arglo-German    naval 
t.  which  was  the  actual  start  of  Hit- 
realizatjon   of    his   crusade   against    the 
sions   of    the    Versailles    Treaty       There 
nuch  more  In  that  agreement  than  the 
limitation    of    England's    and    Ger- 
s  naval  strength      It  was  agreed   that 
dmiralty   and  the  German   naval   ccm- 
would  work  in  the  closest  possible  co- 
ion:  secret  clauses  provided  for  an  ex- 
;e  of  naval  intelligence:  diverse  informa- 
and    details    of    inventions    concerning 
construction     Shortly  after  the  agree- 
was  signed  an  English  commission  con- 
of  six  high  admiralty  ofiBclals  Journeyed 
set   up   headquarters   In   a    board- 
in  Berlins  In  den  Zelten.  and  sur- 
Germanys  naval  strength     It  was  sug- 
to  Germany  that  it  abandon  the  metric 
on  Its  naval  units  and  to  adopt  the 
linear  system  In  order  to  enable  Eng- 
ajrmament  manufacturers  to  supply  am- 
promptly  .should  the  German  Navy 
ged  against  Russia  In  the  Br  "tic  Sea. 
taneously  Germany  placed  at   the  dls- 
of  the  British  admiralty  an  Invention 
staff  of  the  Berlin  Technical  College 
in  submarine  construction 
London  war  cflBce  followed  suit.     They 
to  a  Berlin  suggestion  to  exchange  of- 
of  the  fighting  forces,  and  In  1934  thr»e 
n  cfllcers  came  to  London,  while  three 
officers  were  sent  to  the  German  War 
On   the  same  year  English  arma- 
Irms  placed  huge  advertisements  in  the 
Wochenblatt.  offering  for  sale 
and  guns,  prohibited  by  the  Versailles 
A   statement   made   by   General   Sir 
Lawrence,  chairman  of  Vlckers.  fur- 
the  necessary  evidence  that  the  British 
ment  knew  about  and  approved  these 
s.    When,  at  his  company's  an- 
ijieeting.  he  was  asked  to  give  the  as- 
that    Vickers    arms    and    munitions 
being  used  for  secret  rearming  In 
.  he  replied:   "I  cannot  give  you  an 
in  denmt*  terms,  but  I  can  tell  ycu 
r(othlug  IS  done  without  the  complete 
and  approval   of  our  own  govern - 
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1934  and    1937  Montagu   Norman 
everal  attempts  to  win  Baldwin  over 
antl-Russlan  front.     But   this  "elder 
n"    stubbornly    resisted    the    Gover- 
I^rslstent  attacks:   for  even  though  he 
friend  of  Russian  orientation,  when 
Ith  a  choice  he  considered  Hitler  worse 
alln     Nevertheless.  Norman  succeeded 
ting  the  idea  In  the  minds  of  several 
-s    of    Baldwins    Cabinet       The    first 
to  Join  Normans  anti-Russia,  pro- 
front  was  Sir  Thomas  Insklp.  Mln- 
Coordlnatlon  of  Defense,  whose  anti- 
attitude    was    a    family    affair       Sir 
^  oft    described    as    the    most    pious 
an.  was  an  old  hand  at  antl-Russlan 
his  father-in-law.  the  Earl  of  Glas- 
the  founder  and  leader  of  the  "Chrls- 
ign    Against   Russia."     The  sec- 
member  to  come  into  line  was 
Simon,  who  later  was  rewarded  for 
by  elevation  to  the  post  of  Chan- 
the  Exchequer,  an  office  most  closely 
''  with  the  bank.    The  greatest  tIc- 
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tory  WM  scored  when  Arthur  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
was  also  won  for  Montagu  Normans  plan. 
This  decision  made  him  Baldwin's  successor, 
when  Britain's  elder  statesman  resigned  after 
the  coronation.  With  Chamberlain's  moving 
Into  10  IDowning  Street,  the  banks  anti- 
Soviet  policy  made  its  triumphant  entry  Into 
Whitehall. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  Chamberlain's  de- 
cision to  adapt  this  policy  when  one  consid- 
ers how  closely  he  Is  connected  with  the 
financial  clique  and  the  armament  Industry. 
Among  his  extensive  financial  holdings  is  a 
considerable  block  of  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries shares.  833  preferential  and  5.414 
ordinary  ones.  His  son,  Francis  Chamber- 
lain. Is  on  the  staff  of  Imperial  Chemical 
Industries'  sales  organization  at  the  main 
office  in  Birmingham. 

At  the  time  Chanr'berlaln  replaced  Baldwin 
at  No.  10.  Germany  had  an  able  and  popular 
spokesman  in  London:  Field  Marshal  Werner 
von  Blomberg  The  then  German  War  Min- 
ister had  ccme  to  London  to  represent  Hitler 
at  the  coronation  and  stayed  for  several 
weeks  after  the  ceremonies  were  ended.  He 
utilized  his  stay  to  good  advantage  for  mo- 
mentous conferences  with  city  circles  as  well 
as  with  the  new  masters  In  Downing  Street 
In  his  meetings  with  Chamberlain  he  Is 
known  to  have  proposed  closer  Anglo-Ger- 
man cooperation  along  the  following  lines: 

Hltier  was  to  annex  Austria  and  dismem- 
ber Czechoslovakia;  in  addition  England 
would.  In  due  course,  return  to  Germany 
some  of  her  lost  colonies  Moreover  the 
British  would  use  their  Infiuence  In  Pans 
to  break  up  the  Franco-Russian  alliance  and 
to  force  Czechoslovakia  to  sever  her  connec- 
tion with  the  Soviet.  In  return  Hitler  would 
Join  the  British  anti -Soviet  front,  agree  to 
a  certain  limitation  of  armaments,  and  enter 
into  a  four-power  pact  including  France  and 
Italy. 

Chamberlain  agreed  to  the  proposals,  and 
the  complete  reorientation  of  Britain's  for- 
eign policy  began 

Early  in  June  1937  he  summoned  Anthony 
Eden  to  his  office,  and  Instructed  htm  to 
abandon  the  traditional  Foreign  Office  policy 
based  on  Anglo- French -Russian  cooperation. 
He  cautioned  him  to  avoid  anything  which 
might  be  construed  as  an  affront  against 
Germany.  Finally  he  told  Eden  to  suggest 
to  the  French  "Government,  that  they  make 
a  gesture  indicating  a  departure  from  Franco- 
Russian  cooperation.  The  Foreign  Secretary 
attempted  a  tepid  resistance,  but  Chamber- 
lain confronted  him  with  the  alternative: 
yield  or  resign.  Eden  yielded  The  first 
overt  act  in  this  new  British  policv  came  a 
few  days  later,  when  the  Foreign  Office  con- 
voked a  miniature  four-power  conference  to 
discuss  the  patrolling  of  Spanish  coastal 
areas.  Present  in  Mr  Eden  s  office  were 
Conte  Grardi.  the  Italian,  the  French.  M 
Corbln  and  Herr  von  Ribbentrop.  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador:  the  Russian  Ambassador 
Ivan  Malsky  was  Ignored. 

Then  and  there  a  new  diplomatic  precedent 
was    createrl      Previous    to    June     1937     M 
Maisky  was  persona  grata  with  Mr   Eden,  and 
among    the    first    to    be    Informed    of    every 
British   move   in   Europe      Now   Information 
was    refused    to   him.     On    the   occasion    of 
Daladlers   fl.-st    visit   to  London,    when   the 
Franco-British    agreement    was    signed     this 
practice   nearly   brought   an   open    break    In 
Anglo-RvLsslan    diplomatic     relations      Bath 
the  German  and  Italian  Embassies  were  con- 
stantly kept  Informed  b;    the  Foreign  Office 
yet  the  Russians  were  left  completely  In  the 
dark.    M.  Maisky  himself  dashed  to  Downing 
Street,  at  first  he  asked,  then  demanded  the 
same   Information   that   was   handed   to   his 
Fascist    colleagues,    but    he    was    unable    to 
obtain  anything  other  than  the  official  com- 
munique.     He  turned  to  the  French  delega- 
tion,   referred    to    the    then    still    existing 
rranco-Russian  pact,  but  M.  Daladler    too 


refused  to  disclose  to  him  what  the  Germt.na 
and  Italians  were  permitted  to  learn. 

At  last  the  desperate  Ambassador  con- 
tacted French  newspaper  correspondents 
camping  In  the  Savoy  Hotel,  and  got  from 
them  the  Inside  story  of  the  agreement  wh  ch 
he  wired  to  Moscow.  At  the  same  time  he 
Informed  Stalin  of  the  circumstances.  His 
report  drove  Stalin  Into  a  fury.  Stalin  sum- 
moned his  own  inner  cabinet  and  told  th  'm 
he  would  accept  Chamberlain's  challenge  und 
recall  Maisky  from  London.  Litvlnov.  hew- 
ever,  pointed  out  that  such  a  withdrawal  In 
these  c.vtremely  tense  times  would  be  a  seri- 
ous mistake  and  that  it  was  vital  to  hav.'  a 
first-rate  diplomat  in  London.  Maisky  re- 
mained as  an  observer  rather  than  an  Am- 
bassador. 

Eden's  other  assignment— the  breaking  up 
of  the  Franco-Russian   pact — turned  out   to 
be  a  more  difficult  tas'.;       Leon  Blum  flatly 
refuicd    to    act    upon    Eden's    "friendly    nd- 
vice.  •    and— tor    awhile — the    situation     re- 
mained    unchanged.      Then     the     Bank     of 
E:  4!and   stepped    in.      She   decided    to   buy 
France  out  of  her  Rjssian  commitment  on 
the  installment  plan.     A  bear  raid  was  made 
on  the  franc,  and  soon  the  Blum  govemmi-nt 
was  compelled  to  ask  flnanclal  aid  from  Eng- 
land      Vincent  Aurlol.  the  Finance  Minis"  er. 
contacted   Montagu   Norman  and   asked   for 
a   loan   of   $t03.00000C   but    was    told    point 
blank  that  the  Bank  of  England  did  not  con- 
sider a  France  under  Blum  sufficient  guar- 
anty,      with    the    loan    refused.    Blum    was 
unable    to    maintain    his    position    and    was 
succeeded     by     CamiUe    Chautemps.     whjse 
Finance  Minirter.  Bonnet,  was  Norman  s  man. 
Then    a    loan   of   $200,000,000    was    advan  ed 
and  more  promised  subject  to  the  follow. ng 
conditions:     A  gradual   departure   from     he 
popular  front;   a  new  government  with  I3a- 
ladier  as  Premier;   the  abandonment  of     he 
Franco-Russian  pact.     Even  though  Dalac  ler 
advanced  to  the  premiership,  the  bank  still 
refused  to  pay  over  the  second  Installment, 
chiefly  because  Paul-Boncour.  who  had  b;en 
made  Foreign  Minister,  was  suspected  by  ihe 
bank  of  pro-Russian  sympathies.      Norn. an 
then  advised  Daladler  that  he  would  be  gfen 
another  $200,000,000  only  If  Bonnet  were  to 
replace  Paul-Boncour  at  the  Qual   dOrfay. 
The  French  yielded  again,  and  now  Montagu 
Norman  could  direct  France's  foreign  po  icy 
In   the  anti-Soviet  manner,  decided   at    the 
fateful    meeting    in    Threadneedle    Stree-.    4 
years  before. 

Not  until  late  spring  of  1938  did  France 
receive  the  third  installment,  this  time  for 
agreeing  to  disregard  the  Russian  comn.it- 
ment.  After  Hitler  annexed  Austria.  Daladler 
and  Bonnet  flew  to  London.  De.sperately  in 
need  of  money  and  scared  by  Hitler's  ste  tdy 
expansion,  they  submitted  to  everything 
Norman  dictated  through  Chamberlain 

Under  normal  circumstances  this  pain  ess 
dissolution  of  the  Franco-Soviet  pact  wojld 
never  have  bothered  Stalin,  who  was  dis- 
gusted with  France's  attitude  in  the  Spanish 
civil  war.  During  my  stay  In  Moscow  in  the 
summer  of  1937  I  was  told  by  a  high  offi,:lal 
of  M.  Lltvlnovs  commissariat  that  the  Krem- 
lin was  considering  Russia's  withdrawal  from 
the  pact,  and  a  complete  redirection  of  he 
Soviet's  foreign  policy.  However,  In  the  de- 
cision to  sacrlflce  Czechoslovakia  to  the  In- 
terests of  the  Fascist  and  semi-Fasctst  pow- 
ers Stalin  saw  an  opportunity  to  raise  he 
stature  of  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world.  Wh;le  the  democrades 
With  London  as  their  headquarters  were 
sketchln?  the  mutilation  of  Czechoslovakia 
Stalin  instrffcted  Litvlnov  to  assure  President 
Benes  that  Russia  would  honor  her  oblUa- 
tlons  and  stand  by  whatever  happens 

Two  alternative  Russian  plans  were  sub- 
mitted to  Benes.  If  Russia  were  able  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  Rumania  for  the  pas^ige 
of  her  troops  and  material,  help  would  be 
sent  Immediately  Should  Rumania,  unler 
pressure   from   London,   fail    to   agree     tl  en 
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Benes  was  to  move  the  Czechoslovak  Army 
Into  Russia  whence  operations  against  the 
Invaders  would  be  started.  This  unexpected 
assurance  stiffened  the  Czechs'  attitude  and 
upset  the  plans  of  London. 

A  new  plan  toward  the  construction  of  the 
western  pact — as  London  camouflages  this 
ant  I -Russian  alliance — was  evolved  in  Kiel 
(Germany),  where  Sir  Alan  Anderson,  direc- 
tor of  the  Bank  of  England.  Sir  Malcolm 
Campbell,  a  member  of  Lloyd  s.  Ronald  Olaf 
Hambro.  of  Hambros  Bros  .  Sir  Alexantler 
MacCormick  and  Charles  A.  Proctor,  of  the 
City,  met  with  their  German  counterparts  at 
the  Deuischer  Auslands  Club  in  June  of  this 
year  It  was  hoped  that  the  Czechs  would 
supply  the  Incident  which  would  take  the 
onus  of  aggression  off  Hitler.  Runclman  was 
sent  to  Prague,  where  his  staff  purpcsely 
clouded  the  issues  and  by  contradictory  advice 
to  leaders  of  opposing  factions,  managed  to 
produce  Increased  discord  instead  of  bringing 
about  a  settlement.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
Runclman  was  the  man  who.  in  1934.  author- 
ized the  first  export  of  aero  engines  to  Ger- 
manv  in  open  violation  of  the  provisions  cl 
the  Versailles  Treaty 

On  September  12.  Hitler  made  his  speech  at 
the  Nuremberg  party  congress  before  300  COO 
Germans  and  44  English  lords,  who  Journeyed 
to  Germany  to  be  present  when  Der  Fuehrer 
made  his  declaration  to  annex  the  Sudeten- 
land. 

Czech  resistance  was  brutally  broken  by 
Chamberlain  and  Daladler. 

But  Stalin  interfered  once  more  and  in- 
sisted upon  fulfillment  of  the  treaty  obliga- 
tions calling  for  the  defense  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. This  latest  and  boldest  Russian  move 
forced  Chamberlain  out  Into  the  open 

An  artificial  war  scare  was  created,  dramatic 
pleas  for  peace  were  made  to  deceive  public 
opinion,  which  had  been  aroused  after 
Berchtesgadcn  and  by  Lltvlnovs  Geneva 
speech  At  the  psychological  moment,  when 
the  world  believed  war  was  Inevitable,  the 
Pour  Power  Conference  was  called  to 
Munich— a  conference  which  appeared  to  be 
spontaneous,  but  which.  In  fact,  had  been 
decided  upon  4  years  ago  in  Montagu  Collet 
Norman's  private  office. 


OPA  Extension  Bill  Called  Revolution  by 
Both  Phelps  Adams  and  Samuel  Graf- 
ton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  27,   1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  alert  and  discerning  commentators 
on  public  aflfairs  today  is  Samuel  Graf- 
ton, whose  editorial  column  appears  in 
the  Chicago  Sun.  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  Grafton:  but  I  find  his  comments 
refreshing,  original,  and  trenchant.  His 
point  of  view  is  liberal  and  progressive. 

I  read  with  special  interest  his  com- 
ments on  the  House  murder  of  OPA.  He 
quotes  Phelps  Adams  of  the  New  York 
Sun  as  calling  the  vote  a  revolution  in 
American  politics,  and  agrees  with 
Adams,  though  from  a  different  point  of 
view. 

Under  leave'  previously  extended  to 
me.  I  am  inserting  Mr.  Grafton's  column 
of  April  22  as  it  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun  under  the  heading.  "Price  bill  a  de- 
CiGJVv  turn  in  13-year  war  for  power"; 
xcn— App. 150 


Revolt  or  the  Right  M\TrREO 

What  happened  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week  far  transcends  the  mat- 
ter of  price  control.  It  was  a  revolution. 
The  revolt  of  the  right,  long  nurtured  in  an 
Incubator  kept  warm  by  the  steam  heat  of 
oratory,  has  matured  at  last.  Fr.ce  control 
was  not  really  the  issue;  price  control  merely 
happ?ned  to  be  the  point  at  which  the  re- 
doubt was  stormed,  the  angle  at  which  the 
walls  v.cre  breached. 

Tne  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
nov.-  divided,  and  Is  being  operated  from  two 
hostile  centers,  one  In  the  House  of  Rcpre- 
sentavives.  and  the  other  In  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

That  the  opposition  Is  v,rell  aware  ol  the 
Importance  of  last  week's  events  is  shown  in 
an  ecstatic  report  to  the  ultraconservative 
New  York  Sun,  by  Mr.  Pheips  Adams,  who 
writes  that  the  last  vestige  of  administra- 
tion control  over  Congress  is  being  v.iped 
out.  and  that  the  triumph  of  the  conserva- 
tive bloc  now  assumes  the  full  proportions 
of  a  revolution.  Though  the  means  used 
were  legal,  the  Intent  and  the  effect  ol  lest 
v.'sek's  proceedings  are  indeed  revolutionary, 
and  the  vote  on  price  control  represe:its  a 
decisive  historical  turn  In  the  13-year-old 
struggle  for  power  which  has  been  going  on 
since  Mr.  Roosevelt  brought  the  liberal  idea 
to  Washington. 

FOCUSED  ON  POWER 

Tl'.e  right  has  seized  p>ower.  if  not  over  the 
whole  Government,  at  least  over  one  impor- 
tant bastion.  And  one  cannot  sharae  or 
shake  the  Republicans  and  the  dissident 
southern  Dsmocrats  by  warning  them  that 
the  housewife  is  now  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  for  pins  and  beef,  because  their  eyes  are 
focused  on  another  question  entirely ;  the 
question  of  who  i.  to  have  power,  who  is  to 
run  the  Government  of  the  United  Sta';es. 

That  is  the  issue  as  they  see  it.  and.  since 
they  have  been  victorious,  they  have  estab- 
lished that  as  the  issue  for  ex'erybody  else. 
The  question  of  what  the  change  will  cost 
the  people  is.  to  them,  Incidental,  and  so  it  is 
idle  to  accuse  the  members  of  the  coalition 
of  being  obtuse  in  failing  to  see  the  obvious 
mer.ts  of  price  control:  just  as  it  is  idle  and 
soft  and  somehow  almost  too  kind  to  charge 
them  with  having  fallen  victim  to  the  wiles 
of  lobbyists. 

No  one  can  understand  this  story  who  tries 
to  see  it  ac  a  tale  of  weak  men.  or  misled  men, 
or  stupid  men;  It  Is  a  story  of  strong  and  de- 
termined men  who.  in  a  critical  period,  have 
seized  the  Initiative. 

They  ha-'e  led  a  triumphant  charge  against 
a  philosophy  of  government  which  has  pre- 
vailed for  13  years;  they  have  written  a  new 
chapter  in  the  long  story  of  the  American 
struggle  that  goes  back  to  Jcfferscn  and 
Hamilton. 

FINALLY   FOUND   ISSUE 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  b«-en  like 
an  armed  camp  for  months;  It  has  fired  volley 
after  volley  at  the  President;  it  has  flung  the 
Case  antilabor  bill  at  his  head;  it  has 
stunned  him  by  dismantling  Selective  Serv- 
ice; but  now.  at  last,  in  price  control.  It  has 
found  the  appropriate  issue  for  finally  mak- 
ing it  manifest  that  one  major  branch  of 
Government  is  firmly  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  opposed  to  the  welfare  rtate  and  the 
social  service  state;  men  who  desire  the  Fed- 
eral organism  to  be.  at  most,  a  sleepy  umpire 
of  the  swarming  struggle  between  the  strong 
and  the  weak.  The  vote  on  price  control  ends 
the  Roosevelt  era;  the  other  side  carries  the 
ball,  for  the  first  time  since  1933. 

The  country  must  now  orient  itself  to  the 
fact  that  its  Government  Is  split  into  hostile 
halves;  that  the  White  House  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  are  opposing  camps.  With 
that  realization,  the  struggle  will  move  cut 
Into  the  open,  and  will  perhaps  be  conducted 
at  a  higher  level,  as  labor  and  liberal  groups 
recover  from  their  stunned  surprise.    For  we 


m.ay  be  sure  that  the  quarrel  will  not  end  at 
this  point 

Tiiose  House  Members  who  have  taken  the 
Initiative  in  this  fight  must  expect  to  be  an- 
swered. They  miy  find  they  are  cheering 
over  a  victory  in  a  battle,  not  In  a  war.  as  our 
America  slowly  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that, 
like  so  many  other  nations,  it  has  come  out 
of  the  world  conflict  with  deep  Questions  to 
ansver  concerning  Its  future,  and  what  man- 
ner of  nation  It  Is  to  be,  and  how  It  Is  to  be- 
come what  It  l".  to  be. 


InspL-ing  Appeal  for  Freedom,  Profres?:, 
and  Peace  in  China  and  the  World,  by 
Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A^nVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
privilege  granted  me.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record,  a  copy  of  a  recorded 
speech  made  by  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen  in 
China  for  the  Spotlight  on  the  Par  East 
dinner  sponsored  by  the  Committee  for 
a  Democratic  Par  Eastern  Policy  in  New 
York  in  April  3. 

Widow  of  the  founder  of  the  Kuomin- 
tang  and  the  Chinese  Republic.  Mme. 
Sun  has  always  been  a  rigid  supporter 
of  the  principles  Dr.  Sun  advocated:  a 
politically  independent  China,  constitu- 
tional government  of,  by.  and  for  the 
people,  and  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  all.  Her  plain  speaking  has  repeat- 
edly been  a  thorn  in  the  side  o/  those 
Kuomintang  leaders  who.  while  paying 
lip  service  to  these  principles.  ht.ve  be- 
trayed them  in  spirit  and  protected  the 
feudal  backwardness  that  Dr.  Sun 
fought.  Mme.  Sun  is  a  member  of  the 
party's  Central  Committee,  and  the  lead- 
ing member  of  its  democratic  minority. 

I  am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  this  sig- 
nificant political  statement  by  Mme. 
Sun.  the  first  she  has  made  in  this  coun- 
try for  many  years: 

Friends  of  China  and  democracy,  this  Is 
Soong  Chlng-llng  speaking  to  you  from 
across  the  Pacific.  This  evening,  as  the 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par  Eastern  Pol- 
Icy  sponsors  a  salute  to  China.  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend to  you  the  greetings  of  your  democratic 
friends  in  this  land. 

The  bonds  which  unite  you  to  us  are  much 
stronger  than  ever  before.  They  have  with- 
stood the  violent  trials  of  the  8-year  war 
against  fascism.  They  have  been  strength- 
ened by  the  common  sacrifices  of  our  peoplet 
to  assure  the  "four  freedoms  "  to  all  peoples 

It  is  good  that  our  bonds  are  stronger,  for 
we  know  that  fascism  did  not  automatically 
die  with  the  cessation  of  the  shooting.  We 
know  it  will  take  the  same,  if  not  greater, 
common  efforts  of  all  democratic  forces  to 
win  the  peace.  We  also  know  that  peace 
means  continuing  the  lessons  of  this  lorg 
war — unity,  cooperation,  and  tolerance 
among  the  Allies. 

The  peace  has  to  be  made  In  a  small 
world,  a  world  shrunk  by  war  and  quickened 
communications.  These  encompassing  facil- 
ities have  sped  the  meaning  of  the  "four 
freedoms"  to  every  corner  of  the  world.  Hav- 
ing heard  the  Immortal  phrases  of  your  great 
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D.  Roosevelt,  promising  freedom  of 
n.  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
freedom  from  want,  tbe  people  of 
are  demanding  the  actual  thing. 
Implies  to  the  people  cf  the  Far  East 
as  It  applies  to  the  people  of  the 
Freedom   In   the  Par   East  is   in- 
from  the  freedom  which  you  upheld 
own  country.     We  here   know   that 
this  thought  is  backed  by  the  ac- 
1  tlons  as  the  Committee 
.    Eastern  Policy, 
•incipies  of  freedom  have  yet  to  be 
n  China.     China  has  emerT;?d  from 
as  one  of  the  pivots  of  world  peace 
on  has  conferred  upon  her  great 
llitles  which  are  inseparably  linked 
many  Internal  problems  facing  her 
^rnonj?  these  problems  Is  the  achlev- 
politioal    and   economic   demorrac/ 
e   lar.d      Without   polmc.il   cicm' c- 
can  be  no  internal  stability.  Thfse 
's   immediate  goals;   these  are  the 
prerequikltes  of  a  solid  reconstruction. 

The  past  7  months  have  seen  the  leaders 
of  our  ountry.  with  the  invaiuable  aid  cf 
General  Marshal,  backed  by  the  Amtrican 
people.  |lear  the  groQnd  lor  a  new  founda- 
have  been  passing  through  China  s 
ical  periods.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
.iuiiaiist  and  Communist  armies  be- 
ve  or  be  moved  lii  areas  occupied 
surrendering  Japanese  and  the 
ij  collaborators.  These  armies 
t  several  points  The  Insistence  of 
itiese  people  tlMnwelves  prevented 
conflicts  irum  spt— tfing  into  oui-and- 
strife. 

political   scene    our   people    have 
for  a  voice  In  the  government  of 
Up  to  that  time  they  had  had 
the  same  moment  economic  hard- 
re   great.     Farmers   In    many    prov- 
starvlng.     Industrial  workers   in 
demonstrated  against  unemploy- 
sXyrocketmg  prices. 
lug    times   served   a    warning    that 
ems   must   be  solved   aimuitane- 
Cflgantlc  steps  are  necessary  to  meet 
Some  of  those  steps  have  been 
n   quick   order   the    world    received 
China  of  the  cease-fire  order,  the 
the  executive  headquarters  In  ear- 
that     order,     and    the    decisions 
t  ttis  meeting  of  the  Political  Con- 
Council. 

se    far-reaching    accomplishments, 
should  be  given  to  all  parties  In- 
t  the  same  time  It  should  be  rec- 
hat    they   were    merely   the   begin- 
must  outdistance  them   by   even 
I  cts    if    we    are    to    see    democratic 
n  every  corner  of  this  land.    So  far 
have  been  put  to  paper,  the  gen- 
have  been  drawn.    Now  the  ac- 
plete  the  outlines  must  be  forth- 
They  must  fit  into  practical  frames. 
Involve  China's  economy.     There 
ilannlng  for  full  rice  bowls— for  all 
.  not  Just  a  few. 
raise  health  standards  as  rapidly 
In  the  cities  and  farms.     Educa- 
be  liberally  spread  to  every  part 
Most    Important    of   all.   such 
be  undertaken  In  an  atmosphere 
Otherwise  It  will  not  thrive 
all   these   activities  must   have 
In  the  people  of  China.     It  Is  not 
Mders  of  China  and  those  who  are 
to  give  aid,  but  also  the  people  of 
must  understand  what  the  Chinese 
and  want.     The  Chinese  people, 
^Ise,  want  peace  and  freedom.     They 
and  freedom  in  the  rest  of  the 
Tlhey   want  the  United   Nations  to 


Ch  nese 


people  are  particularly  Inter- 
relationship between  the  United 
the   Soviet    Union.     They    want 
between  these  two  great  countries. 
ad4rstand  that  they  will  become  mere 


tie 
anl 


pawns  unless  America  and  Russia  work  to- 
gether on  a  friendly  basis.  They  understand 
that  upon  this  relationship  will  depend  the 
extent  to  which  the  Chinese  people  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  institute  democracy. 
Therefore,  they  want  unity  and  under- 
standing 

With  unity  China  will  have  a  chance  to 
achieve  her  aims;  Russia  and  the  United 
States  their  alms;  the  United  Nations  its 
aims. 

The  Chinese  people  want  the  welfare  of  one 
nation  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  all  other 
nations.  They  want  the  basis  of  that  wel- 
fare to  be  the  application  of  the  "four  free- 
doms" all  over  the  world. 


Buildin;  Material  Shortages 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF    MINNEi<  TA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permi.«;.«ion  granted  me  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  quote 
below  an  article  from  tho  Improvement 
Bulletin  for  April  18.  1946.  which  sets 
forth  the  buildinK  and  material  situa- 
tion in  this  country  in  a  factual  and  un- 
derstandable* manner.  I  concur  in 
everything  that  is  said  and  commend  its 
reading  to  my  colleagues.  The  article 
follows : 

IN  rOMFTCTtVt 

Whether  the  ban  on  commercial  building 
wUl  alleviate  the  shortages  and  speed  the 
construction  of  homes  still  remains  to  be 
seen.  Everyone  except  the  Government  ex- 
peru  concerjied  with  the  order  seem  to 
think  other  means  would  accomplish  the 
same  end  without  curtailing  commercial  and 
industrial   construction. 

In  this,  as  In  all  other  problems  which  they 
have  attempted  to  solve  in  the  past  decade, 
our  Government  planners  approach  the  prob- 
lem obliquely  in:>tead  of  objectively.  Fur- 
ther. In  this  as  In  all  others,  their  approach 
Is  from  the  viewpoint  of  lack  or  shortage 
rather  than  from  the  more  stable  fcundallon 
of  an  unlimited  supply. 

Planned  work,  great  public  construction 
projects,  power  authority,  and  other  grandi- 
ose plans  •  •  •  all  attempted  or  created 
to  supplement  a  shoruge  An  ever-normal 
granary  to  assure  the  farmer  of  constant 
•supply"  of  Income,  butter  subsidies,  pay- 
ments for  not  raising  corn  or  pigs,  payments 
for  raising  them,  these  are  all  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  kind  of  thinking  which  alms. 
always,  at  selling  the  voters  on  the  effective 
pstemallsm  of  the  new  order. 

The  plain  and  unvarnished  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  will  have  shortages  of  mate- 
rial, and  ultimately  of  employment,  until 
these  economic  tlnkerers  permit  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  operate  and  give  In- 
dustry an  opportunity  to  produce  on  that 
basis.  Prices  and  supply  will  adjust  them- 
selves quickly  under  that  law. 

Our  great  industrial  capacity  was  not  built 
on  any  ruthless  gouging  of  the  public  by  the 
manufacttirers.  The  simple  fact  Is  that  It 
came  Into  being  as  a  result  of  a  successful 
effort  to  produce  great  quantities  of  every- 
thing at  extremely  low  prices.  In  no  other 
nation  on  earth  Is  it  possible  to  buy  anything 
so  cheaply  as  It  Is  here,  wages  and  other  fac- 
tors consldeicd.  In  no  other  nation  on  earth 
are  things  produced  so  abundantly. 


Until  1933.  when  irovernmental  ageatfea, 
bureaus,  and  Individuals  In  positions  of  au- 
thority started  their  program  of  planning 
every  function  of  our  living,  the  law  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  kept  our  Industrial  economy 
pretty  well  ordered.  It  had  Its  "ups  and 
downs."  to  l)e  sure,  but  these  were  not  the 
fault  of  Industry 

During  the  war.  when  the  need  was  gra.e. 
IndtiBtry  was  again  given  Its  head  and  pio- 
ductton  totals  were  accomplished  beyond  even 
the  d.^eams  of  the  procurement  agencies. 

How  can  we  produce  anything  but  sho-t- 
ages  when  o  i  one  hand  the  '  ment  p.»r. 

sists  in  maintaining  price  c  hat  mr  ke 

pror.table  operation  Impossible  and  on  the 
other  re.  tncts  all  building  to  that  of  pri- 
vate homes,  thus  curtailing  volume  on  wh:ch 
lower  prices  are  based  Almost  anycne 
knor^  that  a  luml)er  mill  cannot  operate 
profitably  unless  It  produces  all  kinds  of 
lumber  for  only  thus  Is  the  entire  log  utlllz*d. 
Neither  can  It  offer  full  employment  w^en 
only  partially  operating,  and  this  fact  a 'so 
carries  on  through  nil  the  branches  ol  the 
construction  Industry. 

Our  Government  has  persistently  Ignored 
the  adrtce  or  ofTers  of  counsel  on  the  put 
of  Industry.  In  fact,  it '  has  consistently 
attempted  to  discredit  Industrial  leaders  and 
ac'u^ed  them  of  r'-mshneas  when  they  h.ive 
.rrered    their    n  E\-en    durtrg     he 

Wiir  It  preferreu  j,,....viaii8  to  busine>sn:en 
In  high  positions. 

It  s  a  sorry  spectacle  of  political  bungl  ng 
and  guessing  that  perslsu  from  the  lowest 
to  the  highest  office  In  the  Government,  and 
It  Is  threatening  to  smother  the  life  out  cf 
"ur  tremendous  Industrial  effort  to  get  this 
Nation  back  on  Its  economic  foundations. 


Communism  and  Capitalism  Can  Live  in 
t'le  Same  World  but  Fascism  and  Capi- 
talism Cannot 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  March  20.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  in.<:ert- 
ing  in  the  Reco«d  an  article  by  Robert 
La.sch  from  the  Chicago  Sun. 

Mr.  Lasch  says  what  "e  all  know  bjt 
sometimes  forget:  That  the  Amerlcf.n 
V  tem  of  capitalist  democracy  could  not 
-survive  in  the  same  world  with  nazlsm 
and  fascism  becau.«:e  the  Nazis  had  i.o 
conquer  and  kill  to  live. 

Though  he  does  not  express  it.  it  Is  a 
necessary  corollary  that  those  who  say 
we  have  to  choose  between  nazi.sm  and 
fascism  and  communism  deliberately  li'. 
The  fathers  of  our  country  acted  witli 
profound  wi.sdom  when  they  established 
a  democratic  form  of  government.  This 
Nation  has  survived  civil  and  foreign 
wars,  panics,  droughts,  floods,  and  an 
Industrial  revolution,  and  has  grown  al- 
ways stronger.  Our  choice  is  clear,  and 
every  true  American  has  made  it.  to  pre- 
serve our  free  American  democracy  at 
all  costs.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be  anti- 
Russian  or  anti-British  to  prove  one"? 
Americanism;  it  is  enough  to  be  pro- 
American,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time. 
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I  hope  Members  will  read  Mr.  Lasch's 
intere.-iing,  siimulating,  and  provocative 
article. 

Two  QUZSTION.S  ON  Russia's  Course 
(By  Robert  Lasch) 

Everybody  who  wants  to  make  up  his  mind 
en  our  policy  toward  Russia  must  base  his 
decision  on  two  Judgments.  First,  he  must 
srititfy  himself  on  whether  the  Communist 
system  and  various  non-Communist  systems 
can  exist  side  by  side  In  the  world;  and  next 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  as  to  whether 
Soviet  Russia's  actions,  taken  in  context  with 
hbtory  and  the  behavior  of  the  w,estern  pow- 
ers, constitute  evidence  that  Rugsla  has  em- 
barked on  a  course  of  imperially  expansion. 

The  answer  to  the  first  question,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  clearly  "Yes,  If  both  sides  want  to 
i?et  along  together."  We  lived  in  the  same 
world  with  czarlsm;  we  live  now  with  various 
forms  of  feudalism  and  Imperialism. 

There  Is  no  Inherent  reason  why  the  state 
cannot  own  industry  In  one  part  of  the  earth 
while  elsewhere  the  means  of  production  are 
privately  owned  or  subject  to  one  degree  or 
another  of  social  control. 

We  could  not  live  in  the  same  world  with 
fascism  because  fascism  was  Inherently  and 
unavoidably  affgressive.  Fascism  represented 
the  integration  of  national  life  In  a  totali- 
tarian state  for  the  purpose  of  conquest. 
Without  conquest,  fascism  could  not  survive, 
because  It  contained  no  other  overriding  aim 
or  Idea. 

COMMUNISM    AND  CONQtTEST 

But  communism  Is  an  Idea  that  does  not 
require  conquest  to  survive.  Unless  we  take 
the  position  that  It  must  be  killed  off  simply 
because  we  do  not  like  the  Idea,  we  must 
conclude  that  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist systems  can  exist  peaceably  side  by 
side. 

This  Implies,  of  course,  that  each  system 
may  possibly  Influence  the  other— that  So- 
cialist ideas  may  be  transferred  by  osmosis 
to  the  capitalist  democracies,  while  com- 
munism Is  subjected  to  the  same  process. 

In  this  sense  the  two  systems  will  be  di- 
rectly competitive.  But  the  contest  will  be 
one  cf  Ideas  rather  than  of  power.  What- 
ever the  Communists  may  feel  about  such 
a  contest,  we  on  this  side  should  not  fear 
It.  for  our  democracy  Is  based  on  the  propo- 
sition that  the  free  circulation  of  ideas  Is 
not  only  tolerable  but  desirable. 

Tlie  second  question,  whether  Russia  has 
embarked  on  Imperialist  expansion,  is  more 
difficult  to  answer  because  one  never  can 
h?  sure  he  h.is  all  the  facts.  But  a  person 
who  Is  willing  to  look  at  the  facts  he  does 
have,  and  who  tries  to  Imagine  how  a  Rus- 
sian would  look  at  them,  must  conclude 
that  Rus.sla  Is  seeking,  not  Indefinite  ex- 
pansion of  power,  but  the  same  degree  of 
strategic  security  which  the  other  great 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  already 
poss?ss. 

RECORD  OF  WESTERN  POWERS 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Soviet  Rus- 
sia has  been  subjected  to  armed  interven- 
tion from  abroad,  while  the  Western  democ- 
racies have  not:  that  the  Western  democ- 
racies did  not  trouble  themselves  too  much 
about  fascism  so  long  as  they  thought  It 
possible  to  turn  the  Fascist  menace  against 
communism:  that  Soviet  Russia  has  an  In- 
ternal problem  which  makes  a  certain 
amount  of  external  swaggering  understand- 
able. These  considerations  point  strong- 
ly to  the  conclusion  that  Russia  Is  after 
security  and  not  conquest. 

It  does  not  follow  that  we  must  acquiesce 
In  everything  Russia  wants  to  do.  whether 
In  Manchuria  or  Iran  or  some  place  else. 
The  Important  thing  Is  the  frame  of  mind 
In  which  we  arrive  at  cur  decisions;  whether 
we  accept  or  reject  a  change  In  world  power 
relationships. 


If  we  Etart  from  the  r.ssump*ion  that 
Ru-ssia  must  be  hemmed  In,  that  i.he  power 
relationships  must  remain  uncharged,  then 
we  find  ourselves  acting  as  If  Ri.ssia  were 
an  aggressor  to  be  curbed — and  thereby  In- 
duce Russia  to  act  like  one. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that 
Russia  Is  acquiring  a  new  status  and  that 
we  are  ready  to  share  power  with  her,  then 
we  are  in  much  stronger  position  to  make 
effective  protest  against  any  treaty  viola- 
tions, and  to  insist  that  all  de:isions  at 
the  points  of  friction  be  made  by  agree- 
ment, inside  the  United  Nations  framework. 

Basically  the  question  is  whether  we  are 
willing  to  accept  Russia  as  an  equal  part- 
ner In  world  affairs.  Peace  may  hinge  upon 
our  answer. 


The  Lumber  Subsidy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  a  lumber  dealer  in 
my  District  which  seems  to  me  to  point 
out  very  clearly  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  housing  situation.  I  believe  that  it 
should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress before  the  conference  report  comes 
back  on  the  veterans'  housing  bill.  For 
that  reason  I  am  submitting  it  herewith 
as  an  extension  of  my  remarks: 

April  13,  1946. 
Hon.  Clifford  Hope, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Hope:  I  am  not  In  imtire  sym- 
pathy with  the  lumber  association's  desire 
to  abolish  the  OPA  entirely  but  I  believe  It 
would  produce  lumber  for  houslag  in  large 
quantities  where  we  are  getting  practically 
none  now. 

I  think  the  Idea  of  giving  one  man,  prob- 
ably Inexperienced  and  maybe  li-competent, 
more  power  than  any  potentate  ever  had  is 
entirely  wrong.  If  anything  Is  necessary 
Congress   should   designate   just    what   It   Is. 

The  $600,000,000  subsidy  will  cost  the 
buyers  many  millions.  It  is  to  ke  spent  on 
prefabricated  houses.  If  you  never  saw  one 
of  them  you  should  try  to  get  to  see'Stie  or  at 
least  a  picture  and  specifications.  They  are 
Just  glorified  chicken  houses. 

If  nothing  else  is  available  people  will  buy 
them  but  In  a  short  time  when  other  ma- 
terial Is  available  they  will  be  moved  to  the 
back  of  the  lot  and  another  house  built.  I 
cannot  believe  we  can  destroy  wealth  that 
fast  and  prosper.  I  have  before  me  a  picture 
and  specifications  of  one  now.  The  price  is 
$2,850  f.  o.  b.  Detroit.  Tlie  Items  not  fur- 
nished such  as  foundation,  chlmr.ey,  wiring, 
plumbing,  etc.,  would  probably  run  the  cost 
with  the  freight  and  labor  up  to  over  $5,000. 

If  we  had  the  material  we  can  build  a  far 
better  conventional  type  home  for  ihuch  less 
than  this. 

About  the  only  worthy  thing  about  all  of 
these  housing  bills  is  the  desire  to  build 
homes.  The  need  is  great,  but  I  think  it  is 
greatly  exaggerated.  Here  the  estimate 
needed  Is  from  1.000  to  2,000.  It  Is  my  own 
opinion  if  we  had  300  new  homes  we  would 
hear  very  little  of  any  housing  shortage. 
With  the  material  available  we  can  build  300 
houses  or  more  here  in  a  year.  If  the  subsidy 
is  passed  it  means  we  will  get  very  little  ma- 
terial and  our  workmen  will  either  have  to 
remain  idle  or  go  to  the  places  where  they 
are  building  prefabricated  houses,  and  tbeir 


take-home  pay  will  be  very  small  when  they 
have  to  leave  home  to  work. 

You  can  lead  a  horse  to  drink  but  you  can- 
not make  him  water.  You  may  have  heard 
that  the  other  way  but  to  me  It  seems  to  il- 
lustrate Just  about  what's  wrong  with  the 
lumber  production  today.  We  are  going 
through  the  stubborn  age  and  it  isn't  limited 
to  cne  side.  Many  directives  of  the  agencies 
are  entirely  wrong  it  seems  to  me.  We  have 
just  unloaded  the  first  cir  of  lumber  we  have 
received  this  year.  When  we  buy  lumber  now 
we  don't  get  to  specify  Just  what  we  want. 
Any  order  now  is  just  a  blanket  order  for 
tbe  mill  to  ship  anything  they  have.  The 
car  we  just  received  contained  5.000  feet  of 
1  by  4  B  V  G.  fir  flooring;  5.000  feet  of  1  by  6 
C  V.  G.  fir  flooring;  12.C00  feet  of  2  by  6,  sev- 
eral grades:  26.000  feet  of  2  by  12.  several 
grades 

This  car  of  lumber  was  bought  on  P33  cer- 
tificate to  be  used  only  for  veterans'  housing. 

If  you  know  anything  about  building  you 
will  readily  see  that  there  Isn't  any  of  this 
material  that  is  used  In  housing  except  possi- 
bly some  of  the  1x4  flooring.  If  oak  flooring 
is  available  none  of  this  flr  flooring  would  be 
used.  And  yet  with  no  prospect  to  sell  this 
material  lor  housing  we  must  offer  it  and 
hold  it  for  60  days.  We  could  have  2  x  12's 
ripped  to  2  x  4's  at  a  cost  of  probably  $130 
but  we  would  have  no  chance  to  get  this 
8130  back.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  $130  we 
would  have  to  sell  the  2  x  4's  for  about  $8  per 
thousand  less  than  the  2  x  12's.  Our  total 
loss  to  rip  these  would  be  about  $300.  We 
stand  It  to  take  that  much  loss. 

The  above-mentioned  lumljer  Is  very  desir- 
able for  farmers:  in  fact  a  number  of  farmers 
have  seen  it  and  they  are  begging  for  It  to 
repair  and  floor  grain  bins,  truck  beds,  and  for 
other  farm  use  But  we  cannot  sell  It  to 
them.  We  will  have  to  hold  It  for  60  days. 
Sixty  days  from  now  will  be  a  little  late  for 
the  farmers  to  buy  lumber  needed  before  har- 
vest. Some  things  like  this  might  be  cor- 
rected but  what's  the  use;  others  come  up  aH 
the  time,  just  as  inconsistent  as  this. 

Mr.  Hope,  if  you  could  stay  In  our  ofBce  a 
few  hours  and  learn  of  some  of  these  difficul- 
ties and  hear  the  "cussin's  "  we  take  that  are 
intended  for  the  Government.  I  believe  j-ou 
would  vote  against  the  six  hundred  million 
subsidy  and  try  to  figure  cut  some  other  way 
to  run  the  lumber  business.  Many  organiza- 
tions, veterans,  etc.,  are  passing  resolutions 
favoring  the  subsidy  but  they  do  not  under- 
stand what's  wrong  and  their  whole  desire  Is 
for  more  housing.  They  do  not  realize  they 
would  get  housing  better  and  quicker  with- 
out the  controls. 

I  could  write  many  pages  citing  specific 
things  that  seem  to  be  handled  In  the  wrong 
way  but  I  have  burdened  you  enough  now^. 

Yours  truly. 


Up,  Up  With  the  Flag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF   CAUFORttlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1946 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
calling  attention  to  the  measure  I  re- 
cently introduced  to  define  as  a  Federal 
offense  the  desecration  of  the  flag  of  our 
country,  legislation,  though  frequently 
introduced  during  the  life  of  the  Re- 
public, has  never  reached  the  Chief 
Executive's  desk,  I  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  a  poem  from  the  inspired  pen 
of  a  former  Member  of  this  legislative 
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body. tht 
er.  a  poei 
With  th( 
cori'-ider:  tion 

Mr.  Sicaker. 
the  folio  v\ 


Honorable  Maurice  H.  Thatch- 
which  he  has  entitled  "Up,  Up 
Flag, "  one  well  worthy  of  the 
of  the  membership. 
Mr.  Thatcher's  poem  is 
ving : 
xjT.  vr  wrrH  th«  tum 
(By  M.  H.  Thatcher) 

Up.   up   ^Ith    the   flag!    Let   lu   colors   l>e 
giei  xnlng 
Wherev  r.  by  right.  Its  colors  should  be? 
Let  us  sh(  w  to  the  earth,  while  our  standard 
Is  s  Lreamlng, 
That  W(    are  united,  undaunted,  and  free! 

Up.  up  w  th  the  flag,  oer  the  homes  of  the 
pec  jle. 
Prom   r  orth  unto  south,  from  east  unto 
west! 
Let  It  blason  the  sky  from  schoolhouse  and 
8te<  pie — 
The  fla^  of  our  fathers,  blood-purchased 
bleat  I 


an( 

wl  h 


Up.  up 

The  glot-lous 
Tls  the  b  idg 
tloi 

Let's    n 


stai  id 


\h 


Up.  up  wl 
Be  unt( 

Let  It 
Of 

mil 


can  y 
ble&  edness 


Up.  up  wi  h  the  flag,  for  Washington  wills  It! 

His  splr  t  commands:  be  quick  to  ol>ey! 
So  long  as  the  breath  of  loyalty  fills  It, 

No  pow^  can  pluck  that  banner  away  1 


Washin  iJoN.  1943. 


You  :g  Democrats  on  the  March 


IN  THE 


Mr.  SPiRKMAN 
leave  to 
the  folloyjinp 
executive 
Clubs  of 
Democrat! 
Winston 


•nc  s 


tie 


BVILET 


I  am 
here    tonig^ 
hour  to  m 

I.    .  .1. 

I  have 
your  great 
of  his  aide 
Ueged  to  1 
a  number 
Ooogran 
Sctwtor 

It 
Inal  organ 
Clubs   wit]  I 
Taylor, 
for  lite  of 
America. 

I  have 
Eohch  and 
ol(i  friends 
(.1  North 
return  fron 
executive 
many  of 
throughout 
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the  flag!     It  is  Heaven's  creation; 

sun  of  liberty's  land! 
e  of  our  worth,  our  seal  of  salva- 


ise    and    defend    It,    wherever    we 


the  flag!     Let  Its  marvelous  glory 
the  world  a  beacon  of  light! 

anew  to  the  nations  the  story 

wrought  through  liberty's 
t! 
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or 


HCr .  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 


or    ALABAMA 

HOUSE  OP  KEPRESENTATIVES 
itesday.  April  30.  1946 


Mr.  Speaker,  under 

'Xtend  my  remarks,  I  include 

addres.^^  of  Acey  Carraway, 

director.    Young    Democratic 

/jmerica.  delivered  before  Young 

c    Clubs   of    North    Carolina, 

5alem.  N.  C.  April  27,  1946: 

gr|iteful  for  this  opportunity  to  be 

It    aCords    me   a    pleasurable 

1  Qgle  with  old  friends  and  to  make 

among  the  Democrats  of  North 


pleasure  of  acquaintance  with 

Governor.     I  have  also  met  many 

and  friends.     I  have  been  prlv- 

now  for  a  period  of  many  years 

at   your   fine   RepresentatlTes   In 

including    those    able    statesmen, 

and  Senator  Hoey  '^' 

.  honor  to  have  served  In  the  orlg- 

zatior   of  the  Young  Ijemccratic 

one  of  3rour   native  sons.  Tyre 

foi^nder  and  now  honorary  president 

the   Young  Democratic   Clubs  oX 


a  so 


looked  forward  to  seeing  Lon 

Mrs.  St  rat  ton  Corner  and  other 

m  the  Young  Democratic  Clube 

C^u-oUna.     I  have  worked  since  my 

the  service  with  that  fine  young 

Washington.   Kidd  Brewer,  on 

problems  ol  young  democracy 

the  country,  and  I  take  this  op- 


m 

tlte 


portunlty  to  express  the  apprcetotlon  of  your 
national  officers  for  the  splendid  work  done 
by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Price  GUlesple  and  her 
State  and  local  ofllcers. 

This  opportunity  of  addreaslng  you  also 
offers  an  occasion  for  all  of  ua,  for  you  and 
■M.  to  take  searching,  critical  stock  of  our- 
Mlves  aud  our  party  crganlsation.  to  give 
•  aelflMs  looS  *o  the  directions  in  which  we 
are  going  and  to  the  great  aim  which  is  our 
positive  end  product — the  winning  of  the 
forthcoming  elections. 

Any  speech  hy  anybody  to  any  group  of 
Young  Oemor  luld  be  prefaced  with 

the  ot)8crTati<  our  organisation,  the 

Young  Democratic  Clutx  of  America,  la  open 
only  to  men  and  women  with  the  vUl  to  win. 
The  clubs  wcr.'  not  conceived  a.id  organized 
for  any  soci.il  or  lawn  party  disportment. 
The  clubs  are  and  must  be  the  long  and  per- 
petually cracking  bull  whips  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  an  unceasing  driving  force.  In 
season  and  out.  the  mediums  throuph  which 
young  men  and  women  are  converted  to  the 
faith  of  our  party,  are  registered  Into  the 
ranks  of  our  party,  and  vote  for  the  candi- 
dates of  our  party. 

That  is  our  function.  And  It  Is  upon  such 
occasions  as  this  that  we  should  take  stock 
of  ourselves  and  our  organization,  of  our 
leaders  and  our  plans,  and  ask  the  simple 
questions: 

Am  I  giving  to  this  organization  what  It 
has  the  right  to  expect  of  me? 

Is  this  organization,  my  club,  carrying  its 
part  of  the  party  s  burden? 

To  such  questions  there  can  be  no  Justi- 
fiable equivocations. 

Wlien  clubs  are  Inactive,  thev  should  t)e 
made  to  function  When  leaders  are  indif- 
ferent, they  should  be  replaced. 

All  of  us  would  agree  to  such  a  policy.  It  Is 
not  a  ix>licy  of  high-handedness  nor  of 
toughness.     It    Is    sin  Ilstlc.     And    it 

Is  Imperative,  urgent,  .,;jelllng  becau-ie 

1948  IS  a  critical  year  and  will  become  an 
historic  year  for  the  Democrnf'*  Party  and 
the  Nation 

The  Issues  have  Ijeen  clearly  drawn.  The 
Democratic  Party,  on  the  one  hand,  stands 
for  constructive  action  Thrcjugh  Its  re- 
sponsible  leadership,  it  has  blue-printed  and 
announced  the  precise  course  if  would  follow 
In  keeping  the  country  on  a  sour.d  economic 
footing.  It  has  taken  every  possible  step  to 
bring  about  such  international  relations  as 
would  leave  us  at  peace  In  a  world  at  peace. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  from  the  Repub- 
lican Party  a  long,  depressing  and  extremely 
disturbing  record  of  do-nothlngness.  all  out 
of  keeping  with  the  urgencies  of  these  times. 
Ever  since  1932  millions  of  young  men  and 
women  have  taken  a  keen  and  active  in- 
terest In  public  affairs.  They  have  con- 
cerned themselves  with  the  serious  problems 
of  National.  State,  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. Much  of  this  enthusiasm  has  t>een 
Inspired  by  the  leadership  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent. Franklin  D,  Roosevelt.  But.  lest  we 
forget.  It  was  a  Democratic  administration 
that  gave  our  young  men  and  women  every 
opportunity  and  every  advantage  which  was 
denied  them  prior  to  1933. 

When  the  Roosevelt  administration  began, 
local  agencies,  the  State,  cities,  and  counties, 
had  well-nigh  exhatisted  their-  resources, 
and  charitable  organizations  were  unable  to 
meet  the  constantly  growing  demands  upon 
them.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men.  and  women  too.  many  of  them  college 
or  high-school  graduates,  were  entering  life 
without  prospect.  The  professions  were 
overcrowed  and  the  immediate  future  held 
little  premise  for  the  youth  of  America. 

What  has  happened  since  then,  of  course. 
Is  now  history.  Suffice  to  say  a  Democratic 
administration  proved  that  It  was  possible 
for  the  Government  to  provide  education. 
Job  training,  and  even  physical  rehabUlta- 
tion  for  young  men  and  women  who.  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  had  been  denied  these 


fundamental  rights  of  American  youth. 
Youth  has  not  and  will  not  forget  those 
thlnes. 

Since  VJ-day,  several  million  young  men 
and  women  have  been  released  from  the 
armed  forces.  Thousands  more  are  return- 
ing to  civilian  life  to  pick  up  where  they 
left  off. 

We  are  proud  that  the  Young  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  contributed  thousands  of 
these  young  men  and  women  to  the  armed 
forces  of  our  We  are  equa'.  i 

to  notice  th(  dous  resjx)nse  ; 

b  I   by  our  national  hei.dqunrtcrs 

1:.  c.     n  from  former  members  cf  the 

Young  Democratic  Clubs.     It  proves  that  our 
Young  Demormts  have  not  forgotten    1933. 
It    further    proves    that    Young    Democrnts 
throughout  the  country   are  on   th. 
again.     Many    of    these    young    D* 
both  In  person  and  by  corresp.      '  aie 

today  Inquiring  about  the  Young  .  rntic 

Clubs  and  the  Important  role  they  pl.Tv 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party 
and  our  national  life. 

All  possible  assistance  must  l>e  given  to 
the«e  yrung  men  and  women  who  so  faith- 
fully served  us  all.  Each  and  every  one  of 
them  has  a  real  personal  stake  In  the  future 
of  our  great  country.  These  young  men  and 
women  must  learn  today  how  to  cope  with 
the  heavy  responsibilities  and  serious  prob- 
lems of  tomorrow.  The  Young  Democratic 
dill's  of  America  Is  a  natural  outlet  and  we 
r  ^w   them   the  way.     We  mu?t   give 

t.  .u  aud  they.  In  turn,  will  follow. 

What  have  the  "Toung  Democratic  Clubs 
to  offer  the  veteran  and  war  worker?  We 
offer  them  an  open  opportunity  to  once  again 

p, .p  actively  in  the  politics  of  their 

c  'y.  as  well  as  in  State  and  natiuiial 

pclitics.  It  is  a  proving  ground,  so  to  speak, 
for  leadership  and  a  direct  means  of  de- 
veloping organizing  ability. 

Further,  our  organization  offers  the  vet- 
eran and  war  worker  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  make  their  needs  and  requirements  known 
both  locally  and  nationally  That  they  are 
meeting    mith    I>  'oval    is    ex- 

emplified 111  all  N..  icday,  prov- 

ing conclusively  that  the  veteran  and  the 
war  w  >ikir  want  to  be  In  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Why  do  they  want  to  tie  in  the  Democratic 
Party?  Because  our  party  is.  Indeed,  the 
party  of  youth.  Tlie  policies  of  our  party 
during  the  past  14  years  have  coincided  gen- 
erally with  the  I  lues  of  ycung  men 
and  wcmen.  Oui  ;  ^  inherent  creed  of 
pros;resslvenea8,  of  ardently  striving  to  Im- 
prove and  perfect  our  iKJClal  and  economic 
order  has  endeared  It  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  young  Americans, 

It  Is  the  responsibility  and  obligation  of 
our  organization  to  give  the  veteran  and 
other  youths  of  our  country  every  oppor- 
tunity, every  advantage  of  Jolnlnj;  and  stay- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party 

There  has  never  t)een  another  period  In 
the  hlstcry  of  our  Government  where  the 
interests  and  opportunities  of  the  vouth  of 
America  have  l>ecn  so  vitally  affected  by  the 
policies  of  Government.  The  events  of  today 
Will  determine  the  kind  of  a  country  that 
will  be  theirs,  and  their  children's,  too,  to 
inherit.     The  most  effective  way  by  which 

youth  can  make  an  enduring  cortr n  to 

sound  and  good  government  is  tl.  clu- 

catlon  and  actual  participation  in  ilie  proc- 
easea  of  democracy.  That  is  also  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Young  Democratic  Cluba  of 
America. 

Ours  Is  a  grand  opportunity  today,  fellow 
Democrats.  The  enthusiasm  and  Idealism 
of  youth  should  go  hand  In  hand  with  an 
honest  realism  and  a  stronr  to  £,cx. 

something  constructive  accoi.  ,  ;  in  be- 
half of  their  own  general  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  their  families.  This  means  prac- 
tical conception  and  undersUndIng  of  our 
existing  Institutions  as  n-ell  tL>  a  realization 
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that    our    country    needs   no    "Ism"    except 
Americanism. 

It  is  your  duty  and  my  duty  to  help 
educate  these  young  men  and  women  to  the 
principles  and  Ideals  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  to  preserve  the  liberal  and  con- 
structive traditions  of  that  party.  It  is  our 
duty  to  provide  a  forum  for  young  men 
and  women  so  that  they  and  we  can  study 
and  discu&>  Important  economic  and  social 
problems  of  the  day. 

It  Is  our  further  duty  to  give  young  men 
and  women  an  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted and  associate  with  candidates  seek- 
ing office  at  local.  State,  and  National  elec- 
tions: to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  party  affairs  generally;  to  develop 
their  talents,  help  them  to  gain  the  experi- 
ence and  training  necessary  to  prepare  them 
for  leadership  in  political  and  government 
activity. 

The  main  object  of  the  Youn^  Democratic 
Clubs  of  America  Ls  to  interpret  and  ex- 
press the  social  and  economic  needs  of  our 
American  youth.  The  immediate  and  highly 
acceptable  task  for  all  of  us  is  to  lend  all 
aid  In  the  reelection  of  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration Initialed  by  our  late  Presi- 
dent, Franklin  D,  Roosevelt,  and  carried  for- 
ward so  ably  by  President  Harry  Truman. 

It  Is  the  paramount  purpose  of  our  organi- 
zation to  be  crusaders  for  those  social  and 
economic  objectives  which  President  Tru- 
man has  set  as  his  goal  for  the  American 
people  and  from  which  there  car.  be  no  re- 
treat. His  cause  is  our  cause:  his  ideals  are 
our  Ideals,  and  his  program  is  our  program. 

We  young  Democrats  have  a  great  cause  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  Democratic 
Party.  There  never  has  been,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  read  the  chronicles  of  our  party,  a 
day  when  we  could  not  fly  our  banner  In 
pride  There  Is  nothing  for  which  we  have 
to  apologize.  I  can  think  of  no  time  at 
which  we  should  have  rallied  more  strongly 
to  our  party  than  now 

We  stand  upon  a  mighty  record  of  accom- 
plishment. And  that  record  of  accom- 
plishment is  strongly  threatened  In  this 
politically  embattled  year.  What  we  must 
have  Is  the  continuation  of  a  Democratic- 
controlled  Congress  In  order  to  press  forward 
President  Truman's  program  for  the  Ameri- 
can'people.  What  we  must  combat  Is  the 
desperate  attempt  by  the  Republican  Party 
to  seize  control  of  the  Congress  and  thus  halt 
the  progress  our  party  has  made.  Here  Is  a 
flght  which  should  excite  the  fighting  spirit 
of  every  Democrat. 

The  battle  calls  for  a  strong  organization 
and  for  flghllng  wills  within  the  organiza- 
tion. Above  all,  we  must  believe  in  our  party 
and  those  positive  things  for  which  it  stands. 
I  do  not  say  that  every  one  of  us  must  agree 
In  toto  on  everything,  on  every  Issue.  It  is 
the  simple  right  of  free  Americans  to  dis- 
agree—whenever we  feel  like  It  But  I  think 
that  we  can  disacree  among  ourselves.  1 
think  we  can  argue  things  out  without  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  Republ.cans.  1 
think  that  we  can  disagree  about  this  or 
that  step  In  a  program,  while  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  great  and  lasting  objectives  of 
the  Democratic  Party  are  sound  and  desir- 
able. 

The  Young  Democratic  Clubs  of  America 
have  lived  up  in  splendid  fashion  to  the 
ideals  of  those  who  brought  them  into  being. 
The  primary  purpose  was  to  fuse  the  en- 
ergy, the  zeal  and  the  courage  of  youth  Into 
the  party  councils  and  to  create  a  means 
by  which  young  voters  could  cooperate  with 
their  elders  on  a  common  footing.  This  pur- 
pose has  been  realized  and  the  outcome  has 
l)een  fortunate  both  for  the  Democratic  Party 
and  for  the  Nation. 

So,  fellow  DemocraU,  let  me  remind  you 
that  we  arc  entering  the  toughest  elections 
in  the  history  of  the  Demccratc  Party.  Let 
each  and  every  Young  Democrat  Jump  to  his 
battle  station  and  start  fighting  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  the  Demccratc  Party, 


Every  man  and  woman  who  votes  this  fall 
must  realize  that  under  our  form  of  consti- 
tutional government,  the  team  that  runs  our 
Government  consists  of  the  President,  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
If  our  history  teaches  us  anything.  It  tells 
us  that  that  team  functions  effectively  only 
when  the  President,  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  are  all  of  the  same  political  party. 

History  shows  that  whenever  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  has  been 
of  a  different  political  faith  from  that  of  the 
Chief  Executive,  then  there  is  nothing  but 
chaos  and  confusion  In  the  machln«Ty  of 
government  That  Is  bad  enough  In  normal 
times,  but  in  a  time  like  this,  it  could  be 
fatal  to  the  very  li'e  of  our  Nation. 


Letter  to  the  Un-American  Activities 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Committee  to 
Combat  Anti-Semitism  a  request  to  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  the 
following  wire  sent  by  Mr.  Augustus  L. 
Richards  to  the  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, I  am  glad  to  comply  with  the 
committee's  request,  as  I  believe  the 
Members  will  be  amused  as  well  as  in- 
.structed.  I  omitted  from  this  letter  the 
twenty-first  question,  as  it  reflects  indi- 
rectly upon  a  Member  of  our  body: 

AFVn.   10,  1946. 
Mr.  EnNiE  Adamson, 

Chief  Counsel.  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Washington.  D.  C: 

Hearing  you  are  in  search  of  all  sources  of 
financing  of  Nation:  1  Committee  to  Combat 
Anti-Semitism  beg  to  advise  1  have  Just  sent 
check  for  $5  to  that  organization,  together 
with  petition  to  Congress  signed  by  self  and 
family  on  form  No.  2531,  prayinc;  that  lx)dy 
to  repudiate  your  committee  by  passing  Dick- 
stein  House  Concurrent  Resolution  89  con- 
demning the  un-American  activities  you  are 
engaged  in. 

Glad  any  time  to  submit  myself  to  exami- 
nation by  your  committee,  but  to  save  you 
trouble  and  expense  of  coming  up  here  will 
answer  your  questionnaire  by  wire,  as  follows: 

1.  Full  name:  Augustus  Lorlng  Richards. 

2.  Age:   Sixty -six. 

3.  Color  of  skin:  White. 

4.  Color  of  hair:  Ditto  (when  last  seen). 

5.  Color  of  eyes:  Blue. 

6.  Hair  straight  or  kinky?:  Neither.    None. 

7.  Occupation:  Lawyer  (retired). 

8.  Business  address:  None.  Formerly  1 
Wall  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

9.  Religion:  To  best  of  my  recollection, 
Protestant. 

10.  Are  you  of  American  or  foreign  stock? 
Foreign. 

11.  If  foreign,  from  what  country  or  coun- 
tries Immigrant?  On  fathers  side,  Wales. 
On  mothers  side.  England. 

12.  Names  of  immigrants,  dates  and  ports 
of  entry?  Mother's  side,  Thomas  Lorlng, 
Plymouth,  December  23,  1634.    Father's  side, 

Owen    Richards,    New    York,    , 

1815, 

13.  Have  you  any  Catholics  In  your  family? 
Not  at  present,  but  deceased  maternal  grand- 
mother's middle  maiden  name  was  Kelly. 


14.  Are  you  Jewish  In  whole  or  in  part? 
I  hope  so.  but  can't  prove  it. 

15.  Have  you  any  Jewish  names  In  your 
family  or  ancestry?     Yes. 

16.  If  so,  state  each  such  name  with  re- 
lationship. Paternal  grandfather  named 
Benjamin:  paternal  uncle's  Joseph.  Jona- 
than; father's  and  grandson's  names  David; 
mother  and  slater  named  Esther. 

17.  Do  you  subscribe  to  or  read  any  Jewish, 
Negro,  or  Catholic  newspaper,  periodical,  or 
other  publication?     Yes. 

18.  If  so.  state  name.'-  of  each  such  publica- 
tion. Jewish— New  York  Times:  Catholic — 
the  Commonweal:  the  Catholic  Worker; 
Negro — the  Journal  and  Guide,  of  Horfolk. 
Va. 

19.  Have  you  any  Catholic.  Negro,  or  Jewish 
books  in  your  dwelling  house?     Yes. 

20.  If  so.  state  titles  and  names  of  authors. 
Too  numerous  to  list.  Sample  are:  Catholic — 
author,  Frederick  W.  Faber.  title.  Hymns. 
Negro — author,  Alexander  Dumas,  title.  The 
Three  Musketeers.  Jewish  authors,  Moses, 
Solomon.  David,  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  other 
Jews,  title.  The  Holy  Bible. 

Augustus  L.  Richakos. 
Remsen,  N.  Y. 


Let  Us  Keep  the  Record  Straight  on  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives recently  of  certain  amendments  to 
the  price-control  law  has  been  followed 
by  considerable  commen*  by  certain  radio 
commentators  as  to  the  nature  and  prob- 
able effect  of  these  amendments.  Fol- 
lowing their  usual  line,  these  self-elected 
guardians  of  the  public  welfare  have  in- 
dulged in  wild  predictions  and  glimmer- 
ing generalities  without  in  most  cases 
presenting  an  intelligent  discussion  of 
the  real  issues  involved.  Their  conduct 
has  shed  considerable  heat  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  very  little  light.  Nor  have  they 
been  hesitant  in  attacking  the  intelli- 
gence and  patriotism  of  all  those  who 
disagree  with  them.  Many  of  them  have 
concluded  with  the  admonition,  "Write 
your  Congressman — write  your  Congress- 
man and  tell  him  what  I  think," 

Letters  I  receive  indicate  that  the  peo- 
ple are  entirely  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
inflation  and  will  willingly  support  any 
intelligent  and  well-directed  effort  to 
prevent  it.  The  question  is.  How  can  we 
prevent  inflation?  What  policies,  either 
of  Government,  labor,  business,  or  the 
consumer,  are  contributing  to  the  dan- 
ger? The  answer  to  these  questions  will 
be  found  in  an  atmosphere  of  calm  de- 
bate and  not  in  the  hysterical  chattering 
of  kept  propagandists  and  public  pay- 
rollers. 

The  price-control  law  has  been  ex- 
tended several  times,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion certain  amendments  were  adopled 
which  are  now  a  part  of  the  law.  Uni- 
formly. Chester  Bowles  and  his  cohorts 
took  to  the  air  shouting  that  OPA  was 
being  ruined.  For  example,  the  original 
law  provided  a  penalty  against  anyone 
violating  a  regulation,  order,  or  price 
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schedule  prescribing  a  maximum  price. 
In  1944  t^e  House  adopted  an  amend- 
ment prov  ding  that — 

It  shall  >e  an  adeqiiate  defense  If  the 
defendant  )rcveii  that  the  violation  waa 
neither  wilitul.  nor  the  result  of  failure  to 
take  practic  able  precautions  against  the  oc- 
currence of  the  Tlolation. 


Ifr.  Bowies 
and  decent 
booby  trap 
flation. 

I  wish  t( 
the 

the  House 
be  considered 
final  votes 


amen<  ments 


set  out  a  brief  statement  of 

actually    adopted    by 

)I  Representatives.    They  will 

in  the  order  jn  which  the 

were  taken. 


f  1  om 


AMXK1>MK>  T 

The  conimit 
vided  for 
Price  Control 
tion  Act 
ent  expira 

The  am* 
acts  shall 
1947 

T^o  Con^z 
n  on 
position  to 
time  and  t 
may  be  n 


tee  bill.  H.  R.  6042.  pro- 
extension  of  the  Emergency 
Act  and  of  the  Stabiliza- 
June  30.  1946—  he  pres- 
ijion  date — until  June  30.  1947. 
ndment  provides  that  these 
3e  extended  until  March  31, 

ress  will  undoubtedly  be  in 

^arch  31.  1947,  and  will  be  in 

appraise  the  situation  at  that 

take  such  further  action  as 

.^sary. 


lece 


*ICDn»  ENT  NO 


am(  n 


CO  it 


that 


Thi.s 
established 
processors, 
current 
dLstributin{ 

Many  of 

IMTCSSlOn 

amj  it  is 

product  the 
Any  biLsinep* 
must  even 
ally,   under 
would 
profit.    It 
mended  by 
but  not  prcjfit 

Has  the 
plus  a 
is  yes.     In 
price  at  a 
cost.     Wha 
Many    timefe 
making  tha 
of  business 
essarily  m 
manufacturied 
other  manu 
unexplainec 
higher  than 
ufacturer 

I  quote 
intermedial ; 
Committee 
AfleDCies: 


examf  le 


pn  war 


inci  ease 


pr  ce 


For 
priced  awninj ; 
produced 
retailed    in 
Manufacturirjg 
quired  an 
In  %  retail 
be  abandon 
ferlor  awning 
newcfaer  to 
With  OPA 

A  large-v 
•lectric    Irons 
Production 
fS.OOO  Irons 
lor  a  price  w 


denounced  this  very  just 
amrndment  as  a  "legislative 
which  would  bring  about  in- 


NO     1 — EXriNSION  or  7KZ  LAW 


FIXING  Cr  PKICXS 

dment  provides  that  prices 

shall  reflect  to  the  producers. 

distributors,  and  retailers  the 

of   producing,   processing, 

and  a  reasonabl'^  prcfit. 

us  have  been  under  the  im- 

under  a  capitalistic  econ- 

necessary  to  secure  for  the 

cost  plusja  reasonable  profit. 

.s  failinglto  get  such  a  price 

totally  go  bankrupt.     Incident- 

the   amendiuent.   the   OPA 

what  Is  a  reasonable 

c^uld  follow  the  policy  recom- 

Bernard  Baruch  of  'profits 

eering." 

3PA  fixed  prices  below  cost 

profit?     The  answer 

many  cases  it  has  flxod  the 

figure  actually  below  admitted 

hapjaens    in    such    casts? 

the    manufacturer    ceases 

particular  item,  or  goes  out 

ntirely.     This  does  not  nec- 

that  the  item  is  no  longer 

.    Sometimes  it  is  made  by 

^acturers  who  have,  for  some 

reason,  been  given  a  price 

that  asked  by  the  first  man- 

for  an  inferior  article. 

following  from  the  eighth 

report  of  th^  House  Select 

to     Investigate     Executive 


dete  rmine 


reai  onable 


!ei,n 


aid 
tie 


the     largest    volume    low- 
manufacturer  In  the  country 
a    window   awning   which 
tremendous    quantity    at    $1.59. 
costs    tiaving    risen.  ,  he    re- 
whlch  would  have  resulted 
of  $1.79.     Unable  to  get  It. 
that    product.     A   vastly   In- 
of  the  same  size,  made  by  a 
1  he  field,  sells  at  retail  for  $3.36 


ap(  roval. 
oltime 


manufacturer  of  low-priced 
was  given   authority   by  War 

In  May  1944  to  manufacture 
Application  was  made  to  OPA 

hich  would  permit  these  Irona 


Bou-d 


to  be  manufactured  and  retaUed  at  less  than 
$3.  Seven  months  elapsed  before  any  price 
was  granted.  The  price  then  granted  was  not 
•oflcient  to  cover  manufacturin.»  costs.  In 
consequence,  these  irons  were  not  produced. 
In  contrast,  a  newcomer  to  the  field  was 
granted  permission  by  OP.A  to  price  an  In- 
ferior and  Inherently  dangerous  electric  Iron 
to  reUll  at  $5  50. 

A  large-volume  manufacturer  of  home 
medicine  cabinets,  whose  products  whole- 
saled prewar  at  70  cents  and  ei  50.  needed 
an  adju.'.tment  to  cover  Increasetl  co.sta  of 
manufacture  He  could  not  >;et  the  adjust- 
ment and  was  forced  to  discuntlnue  these 
Items.  In  contrast  a  newcomer  to  the  field, 
whose  own  business  had  been  the  manufac- 
ture cf  lamp  shades,  obtained  OPA  approval 
of  wholesale  prices  of  $130  and  12  30,  re- 
spectively, for  Identical  medJca.e  cnbinets. 

Many  other  similar  Instances  have 
been  calKd  to  the  attention  of  various 
committees  of  Congress. 

In  many  cases  the  fixing  cf  prices  below 
cost  !  -n  covered  up  by  the  payment 

of  si: 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  the 
authorization  of  subsidies  by  Con>:!fss 
was  meant  to  apply  only  to  difierentidl 
or  production  sutwidies.  For  example, 
the  payment  of  a  subsidy  to  a  high  cost 
copper  mine  to  get  the  necessary  in- 
crease in  wartime  output  is  no  doubt 
cheaper  than  to  increase  the  price  to  all 
producers  alike.  But  the  administra- 
tion soon  embarked  upon  a  program  of 
consumer  subsidies.  For  example,  it 
rolled  back  the  price  of  butter  5  cents 
a  pound  and  made  up  the  difference  by 
direct  payment  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. The  effect  of  this  was  not  to  in- 
crease production  but  rather  to  pa.s.s  on 
part  of  the  consumers'  grocery  bill  to 
succeeding  generations.  Expenditures 
already  made  and  now  contemplated  for 
food  subsidies  alone  will  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  by  over  S6.000.000  000.  or  $200 
for  each  family  of  four  in  America. 

AUlNDUtirr  NO     3 

The  bill  provided  that  the  Price  Ad- 
ministrator shall  formulate  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  progressive  removal 
of  price  controls  and  subsidies  in  order 
to  effectuate  a  return  to  a  free  market. 

The  amendment  simply  requires  the 
reporting  of  this  plan  to  Congress  not 
later  than  October  1.  1946. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  4 

The  bill  required  the  President  ti  re- 
port to  Congress  not  later  than  April  1. 
1947.  a  list  of  commodities  determined  to 
be  in  such  short  supply  as  to  necessitate 
continuance  of  control  after  June  30 
1947. 

This  amendment  simply  changed  the 
date  for  this  report  from  April  1,  1947,  to 
January  2.  1947. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   S 

The  bill  provided  for  removal  of  price 
controls  on  particular  commodities  as 
follows : 

The  President  shall  determine  at  least 
Mice  each  month  whether  the  demand 
for  each  class  of  commodity  has  l)een 
satisfied.  If  he  so  finds,  he  shall  certify 
that  fact  to  the  Price  Administrator  who 
shall  then  take  off  the  controls. 

The  amendment  directed  the  removal 
of  pnce  controls  as  follows: 

First.  Nonagncultural  commodities  not 
represented  by  an  industry  advisory 
committee. 


The  President  shall  determine  at  least 
once  each  month  whether  the  produc- 
tion equals  the  monthly  share  of  produc- 
tion for  the  12-month  period  from  July 
1.  1940.  to  June  30.  1941.  If  he  .so  find.s. 
he  shall  certify  that  fact  to  the  Price 
Administrator,  who  shall  thereupon  re- 
move controls. 

Second.  Nonacricultural  commodities 
represented  by  an  indiLstry  committee. 

The  same  procedure  as  in  the  first,  ex- 
cept that  the  con.-  makes  the  de- 
termination and  L- J  to  the  Price 

Administrator. 

Third.  Agrirultural  commodities:  The 
Secretary  of  Acriculture  shall  determine 
whether  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is 
equal  to  the  demand.  If  he  .so  i  — "  . 
the  Piice  Administrator  shall  ren. 
control.  0 

Fourth.  When  the  production  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  for  the  past  12 
months  equals  the  production  durinp  the 
12-month  period  from  July  1.  1940.  to 
June  30.  1941.  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Pnce 
Administrator,  who  shall  lift  the  controls. 

AMENDMENTS  NOS    6  AND  7 

The  bill  nrovided  for  progressive  re- 
ductions of  subsidy  payments  beginning 
not  later  than  October  1.  1946,  and  a  cor- 
responding adjustment  of  prices. 

The  amendment  directs  a  25-percent 
reduction  in  subsidies  not  later  than  45 
days  after  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 
and  a  .similar  reduction  at  the  end  of 
each  45  days  thereafter. 

AMENDMENT    NO     8 

The  bill  provided  for  subsidy  pay- 
ments for  meat  totaling  $715.0C0.C00. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  this 
subsidy  payment  entirely  and  adjust 
meat  prices  accordingly. 

Incidentally,  this  matter  was  surveyed 
at  length  by  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  and  a  recommendation  that 
subsidies  on  meat  be  removed  was  unan- 
imous. The  OPA  has  repeaLedly  indi- 
cated Its  intention  to  remove  price  con- 
trols and  subsidies  on  any  comxnodity 
when  the  supply  became  sufiBcient.  In 
the  ca.se  of  meat  that  point  has  been 
reached.  It  is  admitted  that  the  cat'le 
population  Is  the  largest  m  the  history 
of  the  country  and  that  the  packing 
plants  are  able  to  produce  the  meat. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  thee  plants  are 
operating  at  about  25  percent  of  capacity 
duo  to  inability  of  the  packers  to  buy 
cattle  at  prices  which  would  enable  them 
to  sell  at  the  cpilinps.  The  cattle  are 
being  bought  by  black-market  operators. 
It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  50 
percent  of  the  meat  In  the  country  is 
being  sold  in  the  black  market  and  that 
it  is  costing  purchasers  substantially 
$1,250,000,000  annually. 

AMENDMENT    NO     9 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
In  the  case  of  any  wholesale  Industry,  the 
principal  jales  of  which  consisted  during  the 
calendar  years  1939  to  1941.  Inclusive,  of 
sales  cf  a  commodity  or  commodities  the 
production  or  wholesale  distribution  o*  which 
has  been  reduced  for  a  period  of  3  years  be- 
ginning on  or  after  March  2.  1942.  by  75  per- 
cent or  more  below  such  production  or  whole- 
sale distribution  for  the  calendar  years  1939 
to  1941,  Inclusive,  as  the  restilt  of  the  opera- 
tion of  any  governmental  regulation  or  re- 
striction, the  Administrators  shall  not  in 
establishing    maximum    prices    under    this 
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section  reduce  established  wholesale  trade 
discount  or  normal  wholesale  mark-ups  for 
any  such  commodity  prevailing  on  March  2, 
1942,  before  the  wholesale  unit  of  sales  for 
such  commodity  for  a  period  of  6  months 
shall  have  reached  the  average  annual  whole- 
sale unit  of  sales  thereof  for  the  calendar 
years  1939  to  1941,  inclusive. 

Twenty-two  amendments  were  re- 
jected by  the  House. 

A  study  of  the  amendments  which 
were  adopted  and  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  6042  will  not 
substantiate  the  reckless  claims  that 
price  control  was  being  emasculated. 
The  amendments  were  in  the  interest  of 
increased  production.  They  sought  not 
to  terminate  controls,  but  to  apply  them 
in  a  realistic  and  practical  manner  hav- 
ing due  regard  for  long  established  busi- 
ness practices.  They  laid  down  a  pattern 
for  the  gradual  tapering  off  of  Govern- 
ment control — the  same  to  be  superseded 
by  increased  production  in  a  free  com- 
petitive market. 

When  the  subject  of  price  control  was 
first  examined  in  the  House,  considera- 
tion was  given  to  the  Baruch  plan  which 
called  for  a  freezing  of  all  elements  en- 
tering into  prices,  such  as  cost  of  raw 
material,  waces.  and  so  forth.  This 
simple  and  effective  plan  was  rejected, 
due  largely  to  the  influence  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  CIO.  Thereafter 
the  Congress  and  the  country  gave  full 
support  to  the  OPA.  Congress  appro- 
priated vast  sums  of  money,  including 
large  sums  for  enforcement  and  for  sub- 
sidies. Patriotic  citizens  everywhere 
.served  on  local  rationing  and  price  con- 
trol boards  and  rendered  a  valuable  serv- 
ice. Drastic  controls  were  necessary  be- 
cause the  exigencies  of  war  had  turned 
our  vast  production  from  the  demands 
of  peace  to  tho.se  of  war. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  adminis- 
tration apparently  Rues.sed  there  would 
be  a  deflation  rather  than  an  inflation. 
Government  economists  predicted  wide- 
spread unemployment.  Consequently, 
we  had  marches  of  the  CIO  on  Wash- 
ington, coordinated  with  urgent  demands 
from  the  White  House  for  a  full  em- 
ployment bill.  All  this  time,  mind  you, 
there  was  a  continuing  clamor  in  the 
factories  r.nd,  on  he  farms  for  help  to 
produce  the  very  goods  which  would  be 
a  bulwark  again.st  inflation.  A  contin- 
uation of  the  Government  spending  pro- 
gram v.as  advocated,  thereby  encourag- 
ing further  idleness  and  creating  more 
spending  money  to  bid  up  prices.  It  w  as 
solemnly  announced  by  those  in  author- 
ity that  wages  could  be  increased  with- 
out a  corresponding  increase  of  prices. 
So  there  were  strikes,  thus  further  de- 
laying normal  production.  Now  the 
worker  finds  that  in  spite  of  the  increases, 
his  effective  take-home  pay  is  less. 
And  it  will  grow  still  less  and  less  until 
our  present  unsound  policies  are 
abandoned. 

The  causes  of  inflation  are  lack  of 
production  and  excessive  Government 
spending,  which  constantly  cheapens  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar.  High  prices 
are  a  symptom  rather  than  a  cause  of 
Inflation.  The  Administration  persists 
In  treating  this  .symptom  rather  than  in 
removing  fundamental  causes.  The 
OPA  can  fix  the  price  of  a  suit  of  clothes, 
but  it  cannot  guarantee  that  a  suit  of 


clothes  can  be  produced  at  that  price. 
Unfortunately;  volumes  of  statutes  and 
regulations  will  not  repeal  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  We  fought:  a  high- 
priced  war  and  we  seem  determined  now 
to  maintain  a  high-priced  peace.  Some- 
time, somehow,  the  war  must  be  paid  for. 
It  can  only  be  paid  by  hard  work  and 
sacrifice.  England  is  trying  .to  postpone 
payment  by  going  to  a  Socialistic  econ- 
omy— insisting  that  such  a  course  will 
bring  about  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  her  wealth.  Just  how  she  can  distrib- 
ute something  she  does  not  possess  will 
be  interesting  to  see.  Of  course  for  a 
while  she  may  borrow  from  us.  We  are 
trying  to  postpone  the  evil  day  of  pay- 
ment by  subsidies,  by  bonuses,  and  by 
Government  grants. 

Strangely  enough  all  these  things  have 
been  tried  before.  Rome  and  France 
particularly  had  experience  with  the  at- 
tempt to  create  prosperity  by  money 
from  the  Government  treasury,  rather 
than  by  producing  it  the  hard  way.  Im- 
partial  historians  have  recorded  the 
tragic  results  of  these  quack  remedies. 
For  years  we  have  been  running  from  one 
patent  medicine  to  another,  ignoring  the 
advice  and  experience  of  previous  gen- 
erations. It  is  tims  to  wake  up.  It  may 
be  later  than  we  think. 


Speech  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Sabath,  of  Illinois, 
at  the  Opening  Session  of  the  Win-the- 
Peace  Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  April  20.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  are 
the  men  who  requested  that  I  lend  my 
name  to  the  Win-the-Peace  Conference? 

There  are  some  newspapers  which  aim 
to  belittle  and  smear  those  of  us  in  Con- 
gress who  con.sented  to  lend  our  names 
to  the  cau.se  of  peace.  They  have  ques- 
tioned the  good  faith  of  those  who  led  the 
way  to  meet  the  humane  and  world-wide 
demand  for  permanent  peace.  There- 
fore I  feel  I  should  make  clear  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  calling  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  who  the  individuals  were  who 
first  approached  me. 

The  Win-the-Peace  Conference  met  in 
the  city  of  Washington  on  April  5,  6,  and 
7.  It  was  praised  by  most,  but  criticized 
by  a  few.  Heat  does  not  necessarily  give 
light,  and  so  much  heat  was  generated 
that  the  facts  became  obscured. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  whole  subject  by  insertion  under 
leave  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  the 
speech  I  delivered  on  Saturday  morning. 
April  6,  and  other  pertinent  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  conference. 

THE    PEOPLE    WANT    PEACE 

There  is  nothing  sinister,  nothing 
secret,  nothing  un-American  about  the 
deep  desire  of  the  American  people,  and 
of  the  people  of  all  the  world,  for  peace. 
War  is  destructive.  It  is  an  anachronism 
in  the  age  of  atomic  energy,  jet  planes. 


and  radar.  Another  world  war  can  and 
may  destroy  the  world.  It  certainly  will 
destroy  the  people,  and  set  civilization 
back  a  thousand  years. 

We  won  one  world  war  and  lost  the 
peace. 

The  inevitable  result  was  5  years  of 
death,  destruction,  starvation,  cruelty, 
rape,  and  murder  in  the  war  against  Nazi 
aggression. 

We  must  not  and  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker, 
allow  history  to  repeat  itself.  We  can- 
not stand  still ;  we  must  go  forward  or  we 
shall  go  backward. 

CRITICS  STAND  SELF-,;ONVICTED 

Critics  of  the  Win-the-Peace  Confer- 
ence stand  self-convicted,  if  not  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  Na7i  blight,  then  certain- 
ly of  opposition  to  a  just  and  permanent 
peace  for  which  all  humanity  can  work  in 
common  effort. 

When  I  was  first  approached  by  repre- 
sentatives to  lend  the  weight  of  my  name 
to  the  conference.  I  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  background  of  Abbott  Simon  and 
Robert  T.  Leicester,  who  presented  the 
conference  to  me. 

Robert  Leicester  is  a  veteran  of  36 
months'  overseas  service  with  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Forces  in  Africa  and 
Italy.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Army  with  the  rank  of  captain.  Since 
his  discharge  he  has  established  a  pros- 
perous private  business  in  New  York. 
That  does  not  sound  very  un-American. 

Abbott  Simon  entered  the  Army  in 
1941.  He  served  in  the  United  States 
Army  4*2  years,  and  22  months  of  that 
was  overseas  in  the  Pacific  theater,  where 
he  took  part  in  the  D-day  landings  on 
Leyte  and  Luzon,  and  in  four  cam- 
paigns— New  Guinea.  Bismarck  Saa, 
Leyte,  Luzon,  and  was  awarded  the 
Bronze  Star  medal  for  mericorious  serv- 
ice against  the  enemy.  In  that  4»2  years 
he  received  no  efficiency  rating  less  than 
superior,  and  in  May  1945.  he  received  a 
direct  commission  as  second  lieutenant. 
He  received  his  promotion  to  first  lieu- 
tenant as  soon  as  legally  possible.  He 
has  received  numerous  letters  of  com- 
mendation, and  is  entitled  to  wear  the 
Combat  Infantryman's  badge.  That  does 
not  sound  very  un-American  to  me.  I 
need  not  say  much  of  the  man  this  con- 
ference selected  as  a  co-chairman — Col. 
Evans  F.  Carlson,  leader  of  the  Marine 
Corps'  famed  Carlson's  Raiders,  and 
one  of  Americas  outstanding  military 
heroes — Colonel  Carlson's  record  is 
known  to  all  of  you — he,  too,  fought  for 
the  American  way — not  v/ith  words  but 
with  deeds. 

SPONSORS    WIDELY    KNOWN 

I  was  informed  that  the  nucleus  of  the 
organization  included  such  well-known 
figures  as  Bartley  Crum.  a  San  Fran- 
cisco attorney  who  was  California  cam- 
paign manager  for  Wendell  Willkie;  Jo 
Davidson,  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Citizens  Committee;  Bishop  Edward  Par- 
sons; Bishop  Lewis  Hartman;  Rev.  Ste- 
phen Pritchman;  Rabbi  Joseph  X, 
Cohen:  Robert  Kenney;  Julius  Emspak; 
Paul  Robeson;  and  others. 

A  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding myself,  consented  to  the  use  of     >, 
our  names  as  sponsors  of  the  conference. 
A  press  conference  was  held  in  my  office 
to  initiate  the  call  to  the  conference. 
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Introduct  on   by  Chairman  Russell  Nixon, 
special  privilege  for  all  of  us  to 
I:  sten  this  morning  to  that  sym- 
rlcan    freedom ,    American    de- 
American  determination  to  win 
qongressman  Sabath. 

rose  and  applauded  | 

n   Sabath.  Mr.   Chairman.   feU 

I  am  inclined  to  admit  the 

against  me  here  by  the  chalr- 

meetlng.      I   am   even    willing, 

admit  the  good  things  he  has 

I  receive  more  credit  than 

entitled   to.     Whatever   I    have 

and   in   my   life,  and   In 

of  service  In  Congress,  I  have 

was  only  performing  my  duty. 

my  people,  and  above  all  else 


Am  tricart 


spei  ches 
f  bit 


detain  you  with  a  long  speech. 

Immensely   pleased   to   t)e 

see  that  so  many  have  taken 

in  this  great  cause. 

deliver  a  sjjeech  that  would 

the  subject,  as  could  the  out- 

who   preceded   me;    but 

nformed  that  you  heard  many 

last  night,  and  therefore 

e  to  stand  one  not  so  good. 

for  work,  and  I  shall  not  keep 

that  work. 

my  fellow  Americans,  this 

time  I  have  been  in  the  fight 

hu  first  return  from  Europe 

called  for  a  conference  ot 

the    House    and    Senate    Com- 

F)relgn  Affairs,  of  which  I  had 

ae  one.  and  I  am  the  culy  one 

Congress.     Even  before  his  re- 

e  of  Nations.  I  had  beccme 

te  of  the  League  of  Nations 

tinuously.  to  the  best  of  my 

♦ur  coun-  .Id   beccme  a 

t  great   .  on;   and  ever 

.  as  one  who  has  been  opposed 

my  childhood.  I  have  tirged 

laeans  contentment  and  pros- 


Li  ague 


of  the  two  Coaimttteea  en 

ot    the   House    and    Senate 

of  NatioD3.  with  the  ex- 

lor  Lodge,  and  even  then  I 

his  rvaKMi  f«r  oppostng  the 

a  JtMt  oat.    Bbortlr  tbere- 
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Li  ague 
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Bitlon   to  the  League  of  Natlone.  and  they 
succeeded  in  destroying  lu 

SAME  FORCES  OPPCES  WO!UJ>  FZACZ  AND 
OESANlZanON 

It  seems  to  me  that  those  same  forces  and 
ideologies  which  were  responsible  for  defeat 
of  United  States  participation  in  the  League, 
and  who  thus  killed  the  League  as  an  effec- 
tive world  organi.-'.ation,  are  now.  unfortu- 
nately, trying  to  emu'ate  the  same  regrettable 
action.  Knowing,  as  we  all  do.  that  after 
each  war  the  nations  sit  down  at  a  conference 
table  to  try  to  arrange  a  peace.  I  feel  that 
new  it  should  be  done  before  the  war.  and 
before  the  killing  and  the  maiming  and  the 
suflerinfi:  of  millions  upon  millions. 

As  I  stated,  all  my  life  I  have  been  oppcsed 
to  war.  and  naturally  I  have  advocated  at  all 
times  thj  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  and 
all  dilTerences  that  may  develop  between 
nations.  Consequently,  when  I  was  Informed 
that  an  ontanlzation  was  being  formed  to 
win  the  peace.  1  consented  to  cooperate 

Before  and  during  the  war.  I  supported 
with  all  my  heart  the  pcUciea  of  the 
great  President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
I  applause  I .  first  to  avoid  war  and  later  to 
win  it.  After  winning,  at  such  great  sacrifice 
of  life  and  property,  a  war  that  brought  ab^ut 
such  terrible  want,  misery,  and  starvation. 
I  feel  that  the  price  was  too  great  to  permit 
some  people  to  defeat  the  hopes  and  prayers 
of  people  who  are  advocating,  yes.  even  pray- 
ing, that  a  permanent  peace  may  be  brought 
about;  and  I  shall  continue,  with  all  my 
strength  and  with  all  the  Influence  that  I 
possess,  to  advocate  and  urge  and  support 
every  effort  that  is  being  made  to  win  the 
peace.     |  A-"'   --.^  | 

^*    *•    '  '«te    that    we    have    In    our 

mids*  .lu.  thrr  icless  statements 

and  .  create  j      .         es  In  the  Amer- 

ican peupi*  which  may  even  affect  the  stabil- 
ity of  United  Nations.  Thev  are  the  men 
who.  even  during  the  war.  talked  and  acted 
as  if  we  were  at  war  with  Russia  rather  than 
with  Germany  and  Japan. 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Rankin,  of 
Mississippi,  as  is  his  custom,  and  like  some 
reactionary  writers,  has  charged  that  seme 
of  the  officers  cf  this  ors.u.iy^n.t,  .„^n^  b^.. 
longed  to  left-wing  or  Cc  red 

crganltations.  To  him.  u.u.  i  lunau  .y  p\ery 
one  who  disagrees  with  his  views  is  a  Com- 
munist. 

For  my  part,  it  ssemed  to  me  rather  that 
those  who  had  fought  to  win  the  war  were 
now  fighting  to  win  the  peace. 

I  will  say  that  no  one  can  or  should  charge 
that  these  men.  after  the  great  serrlce  they 
have  rendered  to  our  country,  are  not  true 
and  loyal  Americans.  (Applause  |  I  know 
they  have  rendered  greater  service  than  many 
of  those  who  attack  them  and  assail  them, 
and  I  wish  to  God  we  had  more  men  who  had 
served  o\ir  Nation  as  well  as  they  have  to 
assist  in  winning  the  war  and  now  In  en- 
deavoring to  bring  about  a  permanent  and 
lasting  peace,  which  the  mothers  of  this 
country  are  praying  for  and  dreaming  of  I 
hope  •-  ;   American  will  do  his 

*^'"  '  :ch  a  peace  so  that  the 

fear  cf  w;ir  will  be  eliminated  from  the  minds 
and  the  hearts  of  all.     [Applause  | 

Yoitt  have  read  and  heard  a  great  deal  about 
why  this  organlMtlcn  has  been  formed  and 
the  need  for  stKh  an  organization.  These 
men  who  started  it  and  who  are  devoting  ail 
cf  their  time  to  this  noble  cau«ie.  Initead  of 
being  criticized,  should  be  ace  ^t  per- 

forming a  great  service  to  our 

Now.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this,  my 
friends:  I  myself  am  scmet'mes  charged  •• 
being  a  little  too  much  to  the  left,  and  aome- 
times  they  think  I  am  too  close  to  the  so- 
called  pinks  Well.  1  am  not  connected  with 
any  other  orgsnl«»tlon  than  the  one  of  which 
1  ixave  been  •  BMmber  for  so  many  years;  I 
am  •  progressive  and  an  inimin  OtmacrBt 
[•pptouac];  I  hare  stipporttd  SU  pmnMln 
candidates  for  President.  Gofcmors  ol  various 


States,  and  for  other  oflJces:  and  T  have  re- 
fused to  support  men.  even  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  If  they  were  not  loyal  Americans,  pro- 
gressive, and  did  not  have  the  interest  of  the 
common  people  at  heart. 

I  think  our  country  Is  the  most  wonderful 
country  In  the  world.  Not  only  do  1  think 
so;  I  know  it  is  the  most  wonderful  country 
In  the  world.  Only  an  America  under  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  such  as  we 
have,  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  be  hers 
and  give  expression  to  jrcur  views.  That 
freedom  Is  not  enjoyed  by  people  of  other 
lands. 

You  have  heard  the  chairman  state  that 
I  have  been  in  Congress  for  40  years.  Yes, 
I  came  here  as  a  boy  from  across  the  sea 
at  the  age  of  15  Tell  me  cf  any  otlier  coun- 
try that  would  make  possible  the  things 
America  has  made  pof>Blble  for  me  Cc  u!d 
I.  would  I.  be  a  man  if  I  did  not  show  my 
appreciation   to  such  a  great  country' 

I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  tried  to 
build  up  and  strengthen  our  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  that  shall  be  my  aim 
as  long  as  I  am  capable  cf  serving.  As  long 
as  I  continue  to  be  In  public  office.  1  shall 
continue,  as  I  have  in  the  piist.  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  America  and  the  people  who 
deserve  aid  and  assistance,  those  underprivi- 
leged and  underpaid  workers  of  America. 
I  Applause.  I 

Notwithstanding  that  I  have  been  attacked 
and  criticized.  I  am  appreciative  that  those 
who  have  been  and  are  instrumental  lu 
advocating  the  cause  of  permanent  peace 
have  called  on  me  to  Join  the  movement. 
I  hope  that  all  hcnest.  sincere,  loyal  Ameri- 
can people  who  have  the  best  Interests  of 
our  country  at  heart  will  realize  that  the 
movement  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less 
than  an  aid  to  prevent  an<jther  world  war. 
Most  of  you  know  that  there  are  forces 
in  the  United  Sutes  who  will  conUuue,  as 
they  have  in  the  prwt,  to  talk  and  act  In  a 
way  that  had  endangered  us  and  created  a 
condition  that  might  Involve  us  in  another 
world  war.  That  cannot  be  permitted,  and 
I  call  upon  all  the  men  and  women  who  are 
real  Americans  t  lue  their  efforu  and 

incresae  their  .  :o  bring  about   and 

make  sure  and  p«j«uue  a  lasting  peace  and 
preclude  the  horror  of  any   future  war 

With  that.  I  than>-  you  for  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  cooperate  with  you  and 
Wish  you  success.  1  hope  that  we  will  never 
again,  for  centuries  and  centuries,  be  visited 
with  the  horror  of  war.  and  that  your  work 
Will  be  an  aid  to  permanent  peace. 
I  thank  you.     j Applause.) 

DCCI^KATICNS  CT   FMWUflka   MAKS  aOGO  SBMaB 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  add  to 
what  I  have  said  a  brief  word  about  the 
declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  the 
Win-the-Peace  Conference.  I  ask  you 
and  the  Members  to  read  it  through,  and 
find,  if  you  can.  any  subversion,  or  any 
favoritism  to  any  foreign  coimtry.  To 
me.  this  declaration  makes  good  .«;eme. 
Put  into  practical  action  as  a  broad 
guide  for  American  policy,  it  could  and 
should  prevent  any  more  outpouriniir.s  of 
our  hfe's  blood  in  defense  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life— of  the  American  way 
of  life. 

Dzcx-uwrioN  c»-  niNCTPLrs  aoams  sr  win- 
TMc-psAcr  coNrnixNcr,  wasmimctcn,  d.  c. 

AKH.   S.   6.    T.    194« 

Weare  met  to  win  the  peace.  We  are  met 
to  create  a  pattern  for  action  to  that  end. 
It  U  prcper,  therefore,  that  we  should  indi- 
cate those  basic  pnncipies  to  which  we  are 
aU  subscribed— that  we  should  make  clear 
the  signposts  of  action  which  wUl  mark  the 
road  we  shall  travel  together. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  looked  to  the  future 
with  confidence,  seeing  a  world  free  from  the 
■courge  and  terror  of  war  for  many  genera- 
tions.   Th«  Anglo- American-fioviet  coalitioa 
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he  helped  to  shape  has  defeated  fascism  in 
battle.  The  peace  he  did  not  live  to  see  Is 
here.  But  already  this  war-racked  genera- 
tion Is  threatened  with  the  scourge  andHerror 
of  a  third  world  war.  preparation  for  which 
Is  v.ell  advanced. 

The  tree  of  liberty  needs  only  the  sunshine 
cf  peace  to  make  It  Rower;  it  has  been  watered 
with  enough  blood. 

The  little  group  of  wilKul  men  who  con- 
fpire  against  the  world's  peace  and  the  Na- 
tion's security  think  not  of  freedom,  though 
they  take  Its  name  in  vain.  Their  dreams  are 
of  empire  and  world  domination.  They  are 
the  economic  royalists,  the  old  enemies  of 
peec?  to  v,hom  Rooeevelt  gave  battle  more 
than  once. 

It  is  they  who  are  sowing  division  among 
the  victorious  Allies.  They  mount  guard 
over  the  growing  stex:k  pile  of  atom  bomb5, 
seeking  to  keep  atomic  energy  as  the  weapon 
of  their  private  diplomacy  and  to  bar  its  use 
In  the  service  of  mankind. 

Their  press  beats  the  drums  for  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union.  Their  congressional  spokes- 
men, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  urge  that  the 
United  States  renege  on  the  commitments 
made  at  Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Moscow. 

These  economic  royalists  are  not  without 
Influence  in  high  places  Unless  they  are 
soon  curbed,  they  will  sacrifice  American 
democracy  on  the  altar  of  their  lust  to  rule 
the  world,  and  lead  the  Nation  to  suicidal 
war. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  sov- 
ereign in  this  land,  and  their  will  Is  firm 
for  peace.  President  Roosevelt,  who  led  the 
Nation  to  victory  in  the  anti-Fasclst  war. 
charted  the  road  to  Just  and  enduring  peace. 
His  policy  of  Big  Three  unity  was  and  is  the 
policy  of  the  American  people. 

These,  our  principles,  are  a  restatement 
of  that  policy  tor  which  our  sons  fought  and 
died,  to  which  our  whole  Nation  Is  pledged, 
and  to  whose  practice  the  American  people 
will  win  our  Government's  assent. 

A  democratic  American  foreign  policy  can 
stop  a  third  world  war. 

The  friendship  and  unity  of  all  the  United 
Nations  U  the  guaranty  of  peace. 

The  unity  of  the  Big  Three  is  paramount, 
and  must  be  restored  on  the  basis  of  the 
Yalta.  Potsdam,  and  Moscow  agreements. 
Friendship  with  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Great  Britain  is  vital  to  the  American  Inter- 
est and  indispensable  to  the  effective  work- 
ing of  the  United  Nations  Organization. 

War  threatens  wherever  fascism  remains. 
lu  last  vestige  must  be  destroyed. 

A  Security  Council  which  lives  by  the  unity 
principle  is  the  only  trustworthy  custodian 
of  atomic  energy  and  of  every  atom  tiomb. 

The  colonial  peoples  everywhere,  and  the 
new  democracies  of  Europe,  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  right  of  self-govern- 
ment without  outside  Interference. 

American  trocps  must  be  withdrawn  from 
the  United  Nations  and  all  friendly  lands. 
that  the  peoples  cf  those  lands  may  achieve 
democracy  and  unity. 

The  disrupters  of  Big  Three  unity,  the  pro- 
FasclsU  and  the  power-mad  who  are  pre- 
paring a  third  world  war,  must  be  driven 
from  public  life. 

An  America  which  pursues  this  democratic 
foreign  policy  provides  full  employment,  re- 
spects the  rights  of  labor,  gives  first-class 
citizenship  to  the  Negro,  and  outlaws  anti- 
Semitism  and  all  forms  of  race  discrimina- 
tion, will  not  covet  the  territory  nor  provoke 
the  enmity  of  any  other  nation.  It  will 
have  no  need  for  a  large  standing  army. 

These  are  our  principles.  Our  purpose  is 
organized  action  to  assure  that  they  are  put 
In  practice.  We  call  on  all  Americans  whose 
hearts  are  turned  to  peace — the  working  men 
and  women,  the  veterans  of  World  War  II, 
the  young  sons  who  prepare  for  useful  life 
in  a  nation  at  peace,  the  mothers  and  wives 
whose  love  Is  a  force  for  peace — to  Join  with 
us  in  common  cau  e.  Toreiher  we  can  and 
Will  prevent  a  third  world  war. 


Regulation  and  Control  of  Bank  Holding 
Companies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF  KEirrUCKT 

Kf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  April  30,  1946 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  herewith 
insert  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Hon.  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  and  a  statement  in  regard 
to  a  bill  which  I  have  introduced  this  day  . 
to  provide  for  the  regulation  and  control 
of  bank  holding  companies  and  for  other 
purposes : 

Board  of  Governors  or  the 

Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington.  April  23.  194S. 
Hon.  Brent  Spence, 

Chairman.  Committee  on   Banking  and 
Currency. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr  Spence:  On  March  26.  1945.  and 
at  the  request  of  the  Board,  you  introduced 
a  bill  (H  R.  2776)  to  strengthen  and  to  make 
effective  the  powers  which  the  Congress 
vested  in  the  Board  in  1933  dealing  with  bank 
holding  companies.  Since  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced the  Board  has  received  numerous  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  concerning  it  from  rep- 
resentatives of  banks  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies, as  well  as  from  Government  officials 
engaged  in  other  bank  supervisory  activities. 
In  the  light  of  these  many  expressions  of 
opinion,  the  Board  has  concluded  that,  in 
order  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem.  It 
Is  not  necessary  for  the  proposed  legislation 
to  be  as  sweeping  in  Its  terms  as  Is  H.  R. 
2776.  nor  Is  It  necessary  to  "freeze"  existing 
bank  holding  companies  at  their  present  size 
or  prevent  the  creation  of  new  ones. 

Accordingly,  the  Beard  has  prepared  a  re- 
vised and  much  more  simplified  elraft  of  a 
bill  with  the  intention  that  it  be  substituted 
for  that  previously  introduced  by  you.  The 
Board  has  asked  that  1  deliver  a  copy  of  this 
draft  to  you  for  your  consideration,  with  the 
hope  that  you  will  offer  it  as  a  substitute  for 
H.  R.  2776.  It  Is  enclosed  herewith.  The 
Board  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any  request 
for  further  information  and  to  assist  you  and 
your  committee  in  any  appropriate  way. 

There  is  also  enclosed  a  statement  concern- 
ing the  revised  bill  which  may  be  helpful  to 
ycu  if  and  when  you  offer  it  in  substitution 
for  H.  R   2776. 

Sincerely  yours, 

M.  S.  EcciES, 

Chairman. 

STATEMENT     CONCERNING      REVISED      LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING     EANK     HOLDING    COMPANIES 

On  March  26.  1945,  a  bill  to  regulate  and 
control  bank  holding  companies,  which  had 
been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  was  Introduced  in  the  Congress  by 
Senator  Wagner  (S.  792)  and  Congressman 
Spence  (H.  R.  2776),  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  respectively.  In  introduc- 
ing the  proposed  legislation  both  Senator 
Wagner  and  Congressman  Spence  explained 
to  the  Congress  that  the  bill  had  been  drafted 
in  the  light  of  the  Board's  experience  in  ad- 
ministering the  totally  ineffective  provisions 
of  the  Banking  Act  of  1933  dealing  with  bank 
holding  companies,  and  to  supply  the  frame- 
work   of    legislation    recommended    by    the 


Board  In  its  Annual  Report  to  Congress  In 
1943. 

Since  this  bll^was  Introduced,  the  Board 
received  numerous  expressions  of  opinion 
concerning  thexiill  by  representatives  of  the 
banks  and  bank  holding  companies,  as  well 
as  by  Government  cfflcials  engaged  in  other 
bank  supervisory  activities.  After  consider- 
ing fully  these  many  expressions  of  opinion, 
and  particularly  those  which  suggested  cer- 
tain revisions  of  the  bill,  the  Board  concluded 
that,  to  accomplish  its  fundamental  objec- 
tives in  respect  of  the  holding  company  sit- 
uation generally,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the 
proposed  legislation  to  be  as  all-inclusive  as 
It  is  In  Its  present  form,  nor  Is  it  necessary 
to  "freeze  "  existing  bank  holding  companies 
at  "their  present  size  or  prevent  the  creation 
of  new  ones.  Accordingly,  the  Board  has  pre- 
pared a  revised  and  streamlined  version  of 
Its  original  bill  and  it  Is  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  S.  792  and  H.  R    2776. 

In  Its  revised  bill  the  Board  has  recom- 
mended that  Congress  treat  bank  holding 
companies  In  much  the  same  manner  as  It 
has  dealt  with  banks  themselves.  It  recog- 
nizes that  bank  holding  companies,  if  lim- 
ited solely  to  managing,  operating,  and  con- 
trolling banks  and  placed  under  appropriate 
governmental  supervision.  Including  control 
over  their  creation  and  expansion,  are  and 
can  bs  legitimate  and  efficient  forms  of  bank- 
ing enterprise. 

The  bill  as  re.lsed,  therefore,  like  that  now 
before  the  Congress,  requires  all  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  register  with  the  Board;  to 
supply  the  Board  with  sLCh  relevant  informa- 
tion as  may  be  required  from  time  to  time 
In  order  to  disclose  lully  their  relations  with 
their  subsidiary  banks;  to  divorce  themselves 
from  all  nonbanklng  subsidiaries;  to  submit 
to  examinations  from  time  to  time;  and  to 
obey  such  rules,  reguletlons,  and  orders  as 
the  Board  may  make  as  being  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  Investors  or  depositors.  In 
addition,  however,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Board  to  permit  new  bank  holding  companies 
to  come  into  existence  and  to  permit  expan- 
sion of  existing  bank  holding  companies 
through  acquisitions  of  stock  or  assets  of 
banks  If  It  Inds  that  such  a  result  would  not 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  interest. 

As  In  S.  792  an(  H.  R.  2776  the  revised  bill 
would  prohibit  upstream  loans  and  inter- 
company sales  of  securities,  except  as  they 
may  be  authorized  under  certain  conditions 
by  the  Board.  It  would  prohibit  bank  hold- 
ing companies  from  exacting  exorbitant  or 
unreasonable  managerial  fees  from  the  banks 
they  control.  Penalties  are  set  up  as  well  as 
means  of  enforcement;  but  there  are  also 
appropriate  provisions  for  court  review  of  all 
ordsrs  which  the  Board  may  be  authorized  to 
issue.  Finally,  the  Board  would  be  required 
to  report  back  to  the  Congress  before  the 
expiration  of  5  years  the  results  of  its  ad- 
ministration of  this  act. 


Clearing  the  Fog  on  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  GWYNNE  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  observing  the  flood  of  propaganda 
about  crippling  amendments  and  emas- 
culating the  OPA.  it  is  gratifying  to  read 
the  attached  editorial  which  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Waterloo  Daily 
Courier,  of  Waterloo,  Iowa.  In  all  the 
voluminous  debate  on  this  subject,  I  have 
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Concent  ated 
at  the  Am  n 
controver?  r 


not  read  i  clearer  statement  of  the  real 
Issues  inv  olved. 
The  edi  Lorial  Is  as  follows : 

XZASIMC  TBI  POC  ON  OPA 

propaganda  La  being  directed 

lean  public  by  both  sides  In  the 

over    alteration     of     the     OPA. 

so  extreme  and  the  amount  c( 

irotrnd   so  small   that   the   public 

qiake  Its  d^lflicn  on  the  basis  of 

prejudice  rather  than  fact. 

shewn  that  the  great  majority 

e  favor  a  continuation  of  OPA. 

No  consumer  ts  going  to  say  that 

price    tnCTCMts.     And    most    cb- 

try  to  illMTirliti  their  thinking 

lympathles  they  have  with  either 

or  manufacturinK  groups  likewise 
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LKivernment    propagandists    are    at- 
1  exploit  and  mislead  the  public, 
the  natural  desire  of  consumers 
]  irlce   Increases.     They   are   encc:ur- 
[ievelopment  cf  unsound  and  irre- 
cieas  on  the  part  of  the  unthinking 
It   ts  similar   to  a   broad   break- 
realistic    thinking    in    other  fields 

I  omeone.     for     instance,     proposes 
few  mere  billions  on  lunches  for 
t^ren  or  ijeautiful  hospitals  in  every 
rybody  says  what  a  wonderful  Idea 
««asure  groups  whiwp  it  up.  and 
m  ho  opposes  the  Idea  Is  classed  as  a 
reactionary  who  wants  to  see  chil- 
hi  ingry  and  the  alck  go  unattended. 
ten  Cungre<:s  eoaBtders  a  tax   bill 
these  wonderful  thine*,  e7er^•body 
t\it(t\  heaven,  complains  about  bur- 
unfortunate  "common  man"  with 
threatens  to  vote  against  any  legis- 
wants  to  increase  taxes.     So  the 
l^ues  some   more   bonds,    the   debt 
yroeketmg.   and   temporarily   the 
i^ks  It  is  getting  a  tot  for  nothing, 
with    the   OPA.     When   wace    in- 
proposed,  everybody  thinks  how 
woiild  be  to  have  workers  making  high 
the  Administration,  fearing  to  take 
1  -al     consequences    of    opposition, 
tmployer  to  grant  these  increases, 
af  ;er  costs  have  climbed  rapidly,  the 
dei  lands    that    prices    be    held    down 
regardless  of  the  increased  costs.     To 
of  the  advocates  of  stricter  price 
t.  one  would  think  that  the  only 
working  for  higher  prices   Is   the  de- 
I  reedy  businessmen  for  exorbitant 
is  the  old  story  of  "kidding"  the 
believing  It  can  get  something  for 
f  it  ts  possible  to  Increase  wages 
ind  hold  down  prices  by  OPA.  why 
Why  not  increaac  wages  303  per- 


1 1  aiiotea 

IS  work  < 


I  d 


th  ngs  Found  complicated:  but  com- 

hma  not  b»en  repealed  by  Govern - 

The    N.itlon    cannot    lift 

proapartty  by  a  proceaa  of  lavish 

1  ithout  taxation  and  cost-increus- 

kfxwta  without  compeixaattng  price 

bM«ua«  this  proOM*  doM  bring 

and  phony  prnaperlty,  the  public 

ncllned  to  believe  that  the  irre- 

advocated  by  certain  poll- 

work  over  the  long  run.    Having 

thinking  we  can  eat  It,  too,  has 

attonal  habit. 

propagendlsta  are  telling  the 

t  the  Issue  of  price  control  ts  a 

n  the  greedy  bustneaaman  and 

Government  which  wanu  to 

•xt^bltant  profits.    But  It  Is  slgnlfl- 

this  same  OoTernment.  faced  with 

n  in  production.  Is  today  gred- 

the  general  price  level  to  p»r- 

coata.    Tet  the  men  who  ndvo« 

dentlcal  policy  a  few  moatha  ago 

pradatoiy  capitalists  who  didnt 

1  acta  of  ecouumics. 


Now  the  target  of  Government  propaganda 
is  the  individual  who  viox:ld  defend  the 
amendments  which  the  Houie  of  Repreaenta- 
tlvea  kaa  written  into  the  Price  Control  Act. 
These  amendments  were  des.gned  to  elimi- 
nate the  illegal,  unfair.  uneeomMBlc.  and 
unrealistic  pelic  es  of  the  OPA. 

Take,  for  example,  a  single  OPA  policy. 
Clothesptna  of  like  qtiality.  the  consumer 
will  agree,  should  ha^Y  like  price  ceilings  re- 
gardless of  who  manufactures  them  But 
that  has  not  happened.  The  OPA  Imposes 
one  celling  (for  this  grade)  on  a  manufac- 
turer who  was  in  business  before  the  war  and 
grcnts  another,  much  higher  celling  based  on 
actual  coats  and  a  reasonable  profit  for  a 
numufacturer  who  recently  entered  the  &eld. 
If  the  established  manufacturer  complains 
that  this  would  force  him  to  operate  st  a 
loss,  the  OPA  says  that  is  too  bad  but  he  can 
afford  to  take  a  loss  So  the  new  manufac- 
turer takes  over  the  field  and  the  public  nas 
to  pay  higher  prices  which  the  old  manu- 
facturer would  be  contented  to  receive.  And 
a  scarcity  resuiu  tiecause  the  full  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  is  not  being  utilized. 

This  IS  an  example  r.f  the  kind  of  abtise 
that  the  Houae  of  Representatives  voted  to 
eliminate  when  it  imposed  certain  restric- 
tions on  the  OP  \.  These  will  no  more  cripple 
the  agency  in  the  performance  of  Its  legiti- 
mate functions  than  a  provision  that  a 
physician  must  nave  a  license  to  practice 
medicine  hampers  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  Congress  has  the  lask  of  pre- 
scribing the  rules  under  which  a  Federal 
agency  ahall  function.  A  perversion  of  the 
democratic  procees  results  when  the  ohief  of 
that  agency  changes  from  an  administrator 
of  congressional  laws  t.i  a  professional  propa- 
gandist and  lobbyist  and  launches  a  Nation- 
wide campaign  to  discredit  Congress  for 
doing  what  it  thinlu  Is  t>est 

Let  us  continue  price  control:  but  let  us 
grant  to  Congress  the  right  to  set  up  the  fair 
rules  under  which  the  agency  shall  operate. 
And  let  us  not  be  misled  Into  chaos  by  the 
attractive  but  unsound  theory  that  we  can 
spend  without  taxing  and  that  we  can  go  on 
granting  wa?e  increaacs  without  suffering  an 
increase  in  prices. 


Keeping  the  Record  Straigbt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMArtKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

or    MIMNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
as  a  simple  proposition  of  keeping  the 
record  straight.  I  am  stiU  wondering 
what  the  answer  Is  to  the  qontlon  as  to 
what  kind  of  a  foreign  policy,  if  any, 
we  have  In  this  country,  LAst  Thursday 
there  was  a  nrw.s  item  which  many  may 
have  overlooked  but  which  gives  a  lot  of 
food  for  thought.  I  quote'  from  the  Du- 
luth  Horald  for  Thur:»day.  April  2i.  a^ 
follows: 

araaiAN  RXMovAta  m  at  KAt.r  nujoM 

Nanking  —American  mining  experts  eatl- 
mated  on  arrival  from  Manchuria  today  that 
the  Ruaaiana  have  removed  at  least  $SiOO,- 
000.000  worth  of  machinery. 

The  experu  said  It  would  take  at  least  2 
years  for  China  to  replace  the  machinery. 
They  represent  an  Interniitlonally  known 
firm  which  aerves  many  nations  and  have 
been  surveying  mineral  needa  for  the  Chinese 
National  Resources  Commission. 


Now.  the  above  news  lt?m  ought  not  re- 
quire much  comment.  To  my  mind  it 
describes  an  act  of  highway  robbery  and 
I  do  not  think  any  other  designation 
would  be  accurate.  This  may  be  a  sam- 
ple of  the  four  freedoms  or  some  other 
idealisac  tommy  rot  that  has  been  fed 
to  the  American  people  for  a  lon^  time. 
but  I  am  putting  it  in  the  Concressional 
RicoRD  so  that  the  "do  gooders'  can  be 
helped  to  keep  the  record  .straight.  They 
can  be  better  able  to  tell  the  p^-^ple  what 
theJate  World  War  was  all  about. 

In  the  Ti  T I  raid  cf  Wa.shinpton, 
D.  C  .  for  S.  April  27.  I  find  this 

news  item: 
Rccs  '  V  ,     ^-      fj^  Loot — 

Not  ft  Bivntlt 

Reply 

The  State  Department  confirmed  l.<ut 
ni^hi  that  Russia  has  rejected  in  bliini  terms 
ail  American  protest  against  tht   "  sei- 

zure   cf  Japanese   induatrial   tq  .  in 

Mauchuria. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Achefc  n  told  a 
press  conference  the  Soviet  reply  failed  com- 
pletely to  meet  the  objections  raised  by  this 
Government  to  the  indusuial  "looting." 

CU^K    LXCITIMATZ    lOOTT 

Informed  sources  said  the  Russians  con- 
tended their  actions  in  Manchuria  were  no 
concern  of  the  United  States  and  th.it  the 
confiscated  Japanese  assets  were  legitimate 
war  booty. 

Acheson  said  the  Soviet  note  was  unsatis- 
factory and  failed  to  advance  the  situation 
a.  all. 

In  thi.s  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Joe  Stalin,  through  his  .spokes- 
men, ha.s  been  accusing  General  Mac- 
Arthur  of  stealing  everything  he  could 
get  in  Japan.  Of  course.  General  Mic- 
Arthur  has  very  outspokenly  said  that 
was  not  true.  The  stiggestion.  of  course, 
has  been  made  that  the  diplomats  of 

Russia  think  that  by  --  n  -ral 

MacArthur  of  misdeed-  :  up 

their  own  acts  of  perfidy.    I  do  not  like 
this  kind  of  politeness. 

The  ugly  facts  are  that  the  rulers  of 
Ru.«.sla  are  marching  forward  in  their 
planned  desigas  of  plunder,  deceit,  and 
treachery  and  conquest.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  was  extremely  nauseated  the 
other  night  when  one  of  the  radio  com- 
mentators kept  repeating  a  lot  of  non- 
seasical  notions  to  the  effect  that  all  we 
had  to  do  was  to  trust  Joe  Stalin.  In 
my  opinion./  the  commentator  should 
have  his  heftd  examined.  He  needs  it 
badly. 

rATx  or  riNuiND 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  I  had  a  let- 
ter the  other  day  in  which  my  friend  told 
me  of  the  humanitarian  activities  of  Rus- 
sia in  Finland.  Of  course,  this  is  just  a 
bit  of  irony,  because  Ru-ssia  is  busy  loot- 
ing Finland,  and  the  Finnish  people  do 
not  dare  say  a  word  about  it.  This  hiirr 
lold  of  the  Pinnl.sh  people  last  winter 
cutting  firewood  and  otherwise  getting 
ready  for'the  rigors  of  winter.  They  did 
that  because  no  other  procedure  was 
available,  and  they  laid  In  their  fuel 
supply  before  lero  weather  came.  Along 
came  the  Russiaiis  and  confiscated  all  of 
It  and  forced  these  people,  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  to  .struggle  to  get  firewood  to 
keep  from  freezing.  Does  our  Govern- 
ment approve  of  this?  What  Is  it  doing 
about  it?    This  incident  is  only  one  of 
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hundreds  which  illustrates  the  despoti- 
csl.  tyrannical,  and  inhuman  policy 
which  is  followed  by  the  rulers  of  Russia. 
rr:"-:*.N   cccvpation  in  conquebed  cehm.\nt 

I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  news- 
r-::;r  and  radio  statements  recently 
mac! v.-  that  from  2.000  to  4.000  die  each 
v.'eclt  amid  "horror"  conditions  in  camps 
In  the  Russian  occupation  zone  of  Ger- 
many. ^According  to  the  newspaper 
item3.  tlie  eastern  half  of  the  Russian 
zone  has  been  plundered  and  the  Rus- 
sians did  not  even  leave  seed  to  be 
planted  for  the  purpose  of  raising  crops 
for  the  coming  year.  Does  our  country 
condone  that  sort  of  brutality?  Is  that 
part  of  our  foreign  policy?  Was  that  a 
part  of  the  program  to  follow  the  winning 
of  World  War  II? 

The  time  has  long  since  pa.s.sed  when 
this  country  should  take  a  definite  posi- 
tion on  acts  of  this  kind.  These  people 
who  talk  learnedly  and  who  think  they 
are  learned  and  who  have  the  answer  to 
every  question  may  well  turn  their  at- 
tention, either  on  the  radio  or  in  the 
commentators'  columns,  to  facts  such  as 
I  have  set  forth  herein.  This  brief  de- 
scription does  net  exhaust  the  list  of 
crimes  with  which  the  rulers  of  Russia 
stand  charged  before  the  bar  of  world 
opinion.  What  answer  does  the  admin- 
istration in  control  at  Washington  have 
to  make  to  these  facts?  ~ 


The  OPA  Swindle 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  OPA  has  not  "held  the  line." 

It  has  contributed  to  inflation. 

It  has  added  to  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life. 

It  has  created  black  markets. 

It  has  taken  billions  from  the  pockets 
of  the  taxpayers  to  be  used  as  subsidies 
to  conceal  the  fraud  as  to  the  prices 
actually  paid  by  consumers. 

Its  system  of  "queuing"— standing  in 
line — has  robbed  millions  of  persons  of 
their  time,  the  value  of  which  if  added 
to  the  OP.\  prices  would  amount  to  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars  lost  to  consumers 
each  year. 

It  has  forced  the  manufacture  of 
shoddy,  inferior  goods  and  compelled 
them  to  be  .sold  upon  the  market,  thus 
driving  legitimate  manufacturers  out  of 
business  and  in  so  doing  has  cheated 
and  iobJ>ed  the  consumers  of  both  qual- 
ity and  "price. 

The  OPA  has  prevented  the  construc- 
tion of  housrs  for  veterans  and  others  by 
driving  private  enterprise  from  the  field 
of  operation. 

The  tie-in  sales  regulation  which  re- 
quires the  purchaser  to  take  another 
product  not  wanted  at  a  price  above  its 
free  market  price  has  added  to  the  cost 
of  things  wanted  by  consumers,  thus 
committing  a  bare-faced  fraud  upon  the 
consumers. 


The  OPA  prattle  about  sugar  selhng  at 
7  cents  a  pound  at  retail  is  another  piece 
of  deception  when  analyzed.  This  low 
price  discouraged  production.  Notwith- 
standing large  subsidy  payments  from 
taxpayers*  pockets,  beet-sugar  produc- 
tion in  this  country  declined  every  year 
from  1941  to  1944,  a  loss  of  at  least  half 
our  normal  production.  Consumers 
turned  to  substitutes.  The  retail  price 
of  .seven  common  sugar  substitutes,  in- 
cluding sirup  and  honey,  averaged  four 
times  that  of  the  sugar  equivalent. 

The  OPA  forced  upgrading,  another 
fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  public.  Thus 
by  sewing  some  metal  gadget  on  a  stand- 
ard style  of  dress  its  selling  price  became 
a  $4.98  model  instead  of  $2.98.  the  price 
for  which  it  sold  before  OPA  meddling. 
The  price-control  agency  demanded  a 
lowering  of  quality,  as  for  instance  the 
butterfat  content  of  milk,  the  dilution  of 
ice  cream,  and  inducing  the  makers  of 
sausage  to  use  cereal  and  water  in  place 
of  meat. 

OPA  has  ushered  in  an  era  of  law  vio- 
lation, black  markets,  adulteration  of 
foods,  inferior  goods,  a  lower  standard  of 
living,  and  a  totalitarian  system  of 
legalized  deception  foreign  to  a  system  of 
individual  freedom,  a  free  market,  and 
full  production. 

Under  leave  to  extend  I  am  inserting  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gabriel  S.  Kaye,  presi- 
dent of  the  Credit  Checker: 

The  Credit  CHrcKta. 
New  York.  N.  Y..  April  24.  1946. 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
De.«  Congressman:  The  composite  picture 
from  employers,  employees  of  our  varied 
mills,  plants,  converters,  and  dealers  firms 
shows  satisfaction  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  House— that  an  end  to  the  CPA  biiSi- 
ness  is  in  sight  within  the  next  9  months. 

Industry  cannot  function  with  the  feel- 
ing that  by  some  method  the  CPA  is  to  be- 
come a  permanent  fixture  in  cur  Govern- 
ment. 

The  "pressure  campaign"  foisted  by  Ches- 
ter Bowles.  Drew  Pearson,  Walter  Winchell, 
the  PM  to  get  the  citizens  to  write,  phone,  or 
wire  you  will  no  doubt  react  as  a  boomerang. 
You  have  received  factual  data  and  letters 
from  your  business  constituents.  You  know 
personally  many  cases — Grst  hand— how  CPA 
v;orks.  Facts  cannot  be  brushed  aside  once 
you  know  them. 

Industry  has  been  called  many  unsports- 
manlike names  by  Chester  Bowles  and  those 
few  cfScials  that  would  like  to  perpetuate 
the  unbusinesslike  60,OC0  regulations  perma- 
nently upon  our  American  economy.  Think 
of  the  countless  paper,  print,  postage,  talent 
all  at  our  Government  expense  that  OPA  is 
spending  to  keep  Itself  in  power. 

The  sensational  OPA  sponsored  propaganda 
endeavoring  to  compare  the  Chinese  scarcity 
and  its  resultant  inflation  to  the  situation 
in  our  United  Slates  is  beyond  any  idea  of 
honest  ofHclal  sincere  endeavor  for  the 
American  citizens. 

To  combat  the  Drew  Pearaon  and  Walter 
Winchell  radio  listeners'  pressure  on  you— to 
get  the  people  that  are  not  In  business— that 
do  not  have  to  read  and  live  up  to  the  60,C00 
OPA  regulations  la  certainly  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  our  national  economy. 

A«  distasteful  as  the  action  of  Chester 
Bowles  and  the  mentioned  radio  commenta- 
tors and  the  new.spaper  Is  to  you  and  us.  we 
must  call  attention,  that  whenever  Industry 
has  become  factual  with  you— immediately 
a  hue  and  cry  went  up  that  you  were  being 
attacked  by  Industry  pressure  groups. 

We  ask  you.  can  Mr.  Bowles,  Drew  Pearson, 
or  Walter  Winchell  (he  Just  bragged  about 
paying  $280,000  Income  tax)  operate  at  7 '/a 


percent  cf  $100,000  annual  business  and  pay 
overhead  of  9  to  12  percent  and  be  law 
abiding?  Could  they  work  on  15-percent 
markup  but  absorb  a  15-percent  rise  In  a 
ba.sic  part  of  the  goods  to  be  converted? 
Cculd  they  manufacture  goods  in  competi- 
tion with  firms  that  have  a  cut-back  ar- 
rangement with  supply  sources?  Note 
please : 

••By  the  Associated  Press.  PhUadelphia, 
April  23.  William  H.  Chestnut.  Pennsylvania  s 
secretary  of  labor  and  industry,  said  today  it 
is  high  time  workers  get  meat,  butter,  shirts, 
and  a  home  without  21,000  pages  of  OPA  reg- 
ulations telling  them  they  can't.  Mr.  Chest- 
nut, in  a  prepared  radio  address,  said  pro- 
duction is  the  key  to  prosperity  because  it 
gives  workers  Jobs,  but  'how  can  industry 
produce  when  its  machinery  is  clogged  with 
21.030  pages  of  don'ts.'  " 

We  wish  to  repeat:  Cost  absorbing  plans 
do  not  work — make  for  temptation  of  doing 
business  with  a  total  disregard  for  all  reg- 
ulations. Cost  absorption  plans  preclude 
honest  dealings.  Inequalities  of  merchan- 
dise price  make  for  substandard  goods. 
Tie-in  abuses  cannot  be  avoided  in  a  stran- 
gulated production. 

Illustrations: 

Plastic  patent  leather  was  introduced  and 
priced  first  as  a  substitute  for  genuine 
leather  at  44  cents  per  foot.  Only  a  few 
were  in  the  game.  Just  as  soon  as  many 
entered  the  plastic  field  a  better  product  than 
was  first  brought  out  sold  through  the  com- 
petitive method  at  31  cents  per  foot.  Com- 
petition always  levels  off  prices. 

Plastics  printed  in  box  calf,  alligator, 
lizard,  pin  morocco,  pin  grain  first  sold  at 
32  cents — competition  of  newcomers  brought 
the  price  down  quickly  to  20  cents.  Some 
lighter  makes  that  first  sold  at  28  cents  sell 
now  at  14  cents. 

Prices  come  down  when  many  enter  the 
field.  Open  competition  is  good  for  otir  na- 
tional economy. 

Without  benefit  of  price  control — the  hens 
got  busy  this  last  season  and  laid  a  plentiful 
amount  of  eggs — prices  dropped  from  63  cents 
to  42  cents — OPA  did  not  do  this — nature 
did  it. 

Continued  OPA  controls  make  for  short- 
ages. • 

Shortages  make  for  black  markets. 

But  production  makes  for  plenty  of  sup- 
plies. 

Plenty  of  supplies  make  for  competitive 
markets. 

Competitive  markets  make  for  reasonable 
prices. 

Removal  of  price  controls  means  produc- 
tion. 

Production  makes  for  Jobs. 

You  of  course  know  our  sentiments — we 
do  not  include  rentals — because  the  lifting 
of  rent  controls  will  not  make  places  to  live 
or  work.    We  must  build  more  homes.**/ 

We  rest  our  case  for  American  free  enter- 
prise with  you.  This  is  your  country  as  well 
as  ours — If  everyone  Is  productive  our  coun- 
try remaiixs  the  best  place  to  live,  work,  and 
play. 

"God  bless  America— always." 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

Gabxiel  S.  Katk. 

Editor. 


Justice  to  Armenia  and  Greece 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  30,  1946 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
effort  to  draw  attention  to  the  necessity 
of   righting   two    ancient    wrongs,    the 
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CoNcaxai  or  thx  XJHrtwa  States. 

iorvm  cr  Repbesentative?. 

DC    April  29.  1946. 

i  AN, 

ent  of  the  United  States. 

Washington.  D  C. 

kte.  Fkesioxmt:   As  there  are  two 

of  an  international  nature  in 
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these   two  Middle  Eastern   and 

problems,  the  influence  '  f  the 

of  the  United   '■  ■•:   in 

H<'    broiuMit   to  b*'  ;   the 

!is  or  among  the  countries  whose 

Involved,  to  the  end  that  the 
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n    to    the    Allied    cause    of 

:    daughters,    wherever    they 

reside  or  at  whatever  corner  of 

which  they  mny  have  roamed. 

ce    requires    that    the    adjacent 

contiguous  f  -s  In  which 

n  is  predon  ;y  Greek,  be 

he  mother  couuiry  m  the  peace 

vhich.  it  Is  understood,  are  now 

ted. 

to  be  done  should  Include  the 

of  northern  Epirus  and  the 

stands,  and  the  rectification  of 

boundary  line,   the  latter  to 

Jefenalve  capacity  of  this  heroic 


than   this  would  not   fall    far 

t^trayal  of  those  Greek  patriots 

war.  fought,  bled,  and  died  in 

was  as  much  oura  as  theirs. 

Armenians:  In  view  of  the  fact 

Turkish  Vilayets  .  '  ^ 

and  Biialla  are  i 

ancient  Armenian   homeland. 

which   the   Turks   m  late   as 

le  native  Armenian  population 

of  the  sword,  the  peace  of  the 

be  secure  nor  will  a  great 

a  great  people  ever  be  righted 

provinces    are    detached    from 

relaoorporated  in  the  ancient 

f  this  kaiiff-sufferlnt;  people. 

peace  of  Justice  is  to  fol- 

ike  of  the  signing  of  the  peace 

the  world  awalu  with  mixed 

;.  nothing  short  of  the  return 

to  the  Armenian  Socialist 

win  mxy*  those  ends  so  de- 


nsrer 

o 


feirs. 


voutly  to  be  wished  for.  a  culmination  which 
will  not  only  accomplish  the  reconstruction 
of  an  ancient  nation  wantonly  destroyed  by 
a  ruthless  aggressor  but  will  make  possible 
the  return  to  the  land  of  their  birth  and  of 
their  childhood  memories  of  hundreds  cf 
els  of  the  Armenian  people  who  at 
ment  roam  the  world  all  but  for- 
gotten, and,  what  Is  sadder  still,  all  but  for- 
saken. 

As  I  am  completely  convinced,  my  dear  Mr. 
President,  that  these  two  great  questions.  In- 
volvincr.   as   thev   do.   simple   jus' Ire   for   two 

n  to  our 
•  ^  ..ch  we  can 

h:\rdl7  with  cnmtcrt  disregard,  must  be 
-solved  and  solved  without  delay  If  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world  Is  to  be  served.  I 
urge  upon  you  with  all  of  the  Intentness 
of  a  convlctlo:i  derived  from  mature  medi- 
tation upon  the  subject  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  the  adoption  of  each  cf  them  as  a 
cardinal  principle  In  our  American  foreign 
policy. 

Since  I  feel  quite  certain  that  if  It  should 
become  known  throughout  the  world  that 
the  reuniting  of  the  Greek  and  Armenian 
peoplts.  each  under  a  flag  nf  their  own  choos- 
ing, were  diplomatic  objectives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  the  rcii  of  these 
aspirations  would  not  be  .  ayed.  Of 
this.  I  am  quite  certain. 

Trusting  that  I  am  not  Imposing  In  writ- 
ing to  you  In  this  Informal  fashion  In  re- 
spect to  these  two  great  International  ques- 
tions In  which  I  find  myself  so  deeply  Inter- 
ested. I  beg  to  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  every  good  wish  for  your  con- 
tinued 

I.  y  and  sincerelv  yours. 

B?»TiiAVD  W    GE.^:^H\F.T. 

Member  of  Congress. 


The  Washini^ton  Hospital  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

or  NEBR.4SKA 

IN  TTIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT AT1V«3 
Tuesday.  April  30    1946 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
highly  important  that  the  entire  Con- 
gress know  the  true  situation  in  refer- 
ence to  Washington  hospitals,  whenever 
the  mea.sure.s  dealing  with  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  l>efore  us.  Congress  ha.s 
the  respon.sibility  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  hospital  condition  is  a.s  bad 
as  it  is  sometimes  reported,  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  any  Confrres.sman  to  have  it 
so.  I  do  not  think  the  committees  of 
Congress  are  to  blame.  Full  informa- 
tion has  not  been  given  them.  I  wish  to 
extend  my  remark:*  by  including  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Tim  ''  -aid  of  Sunday.  April  21.  writ- 
ten ■  Helen  McEntyre. 

TRsn  Wsxxs  Stent  m  Callinccr  Were 

IflCHTMARE.    SaTS    RXTOTrEa 

(By  Helen  licEntyre) 

That  267  premature  babies  died  needleMly 
at  Galllnger  Hospital  because  there  were  not 
enough  nurses  to  care  lor  them  is  no  sur- 
prise to  me. 

I  spent  3  weeks  of  nightmare  In  that  hos- 
pital s  isolation  building  recently  as  a  patient. 
A  mother  myself.  I  saw  things  that  would 
torn  any  mother's  hair  white. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  ottaar  chUdisa  vtUi 
tbs  bsd  luck  to  be  iwlHsil  to  tlsllti^i 
iBSf  also  die  because  at  thhics  like  these: 


A  child  patient,  stispected  of  the  dread 
meningitis.  Is  permitted  to  wander  in  and  out 
of  isolation  rooms  among  scarlet  fever  and 
measles  patients. 

An  actual  meningitis  patient  lets  a  4-year- 
old  tubercular  drink  from  his  cup.  then  takes 
a  swallow  hloiself. 

Toung  scarlet-fever  patients,  facing  pos- 
sible permanent  Injury  to  heart  or  kidneys. 
Jump  about  and  climb  In  aiKl  out  of  cribs, 
though  distraught  nurses  have  ordered  them 
to  remain  quiet. 

Sick  children  go  wading  with  bare  feet  In 
water  spilled  on  the  cold  fkxjrs. 

I  saw  these  things  happen.  And  they 
cannot  be  blamed  on  the  overworked  nurses. 
There  are  Just  not  enough  nurses  to  go 
around.     They  do  what  they  can. 

I  saw  a  ne^\ly  admitted  3-year-old  boy.  a 
possible  scarlet  fever  or  measles  case,  walk 
up  and  down  the  chilly  corridors  b.Trefootcd. 
In  a  little,  backless  nightshirt.  Fcr  half- 
an-hour  he  sobbed  for  his  coat,  hat,  and 
shoes  so  **I  can  go  see  my  mamma."  Ths 
corridor  where  he  walked  was  lised  by  visitors, 
any  of  v  .t  have  carried  his  sicknefd 

mto  t;. 

(  .    aud    adults    With    raging    fevers 

of'i  for  12  hours  at  a  stretch  without 

a  glass  ol  water  or  other  needed  services  In 
this  Isolation  building. 

Most  shocking  to  me  was  a  9-month-old 
baby  trjlng  to  feed  herself  meat  that  had 
not  even  been  cut  She  n.anaged  to  get  a 
little  deasert  In  her  mouth  and  a  lew  swallows 
of  milk.  Her  fuod  was  smeared  m  her  hair 
and  over  the  bed  Would  this  bit  of  nourish- 
ment give  her  body  strength  to  heal  Inlected 
burns? 

0  I.  -   -^  _-  -,  .     .  «   •linger  Ir.cludts 

'  -tched  yciing- 

Littie  boys  practice  pitchin::  heavy 
ensmelware  water  mugs.  Tbey  cra.'h  de- 
:iy  on  the  hard  floors,  but  adult  pa- 
are  frantic,  listening  fcr  the  tinkle  of 
glass  from  nearby  wlndowf^.  They  listen, 
too.  for  the  cry  cf  pain  that  means  a  cut 
from  flying  glass. 

N  ire  baras.<ted  by  call .  from   ndults 

*'  :cation8  are  long  overdue      But — 

does  a  ciuld  ever  remind  anyone  to  give  blm 
his  medicine? 

Bojs  of  a  and  3  years  are  left  alone  for 
hours  at  a  time,  day  and  night.  What 
mother  would  allow  this? 

Often  no  on  \  within  call    for  chil- 

dren  up  and  t  .  e  hall,  morning   and 

nii  railing    Nurse!  Nurse!" 

1  ig.  shocking?  I  hope  so.  I  hope 
these  things  will  shock  Congress  Into  givirg 
the  city  hospital  the  nurses  It  has  promised. 
Or  will  there  be  more  unnecessary  infant 
deatbs? 


d.n: 
stei 


Uaiication  of  Anoed  Forces 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

or    ALASAUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Man  I  ilegislative  day  o/ 
Tueiday.  March  St,  1946 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
which  I  delivered  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  on  last  Friday  evening. 
April  26.  on  the  subject  Unification  of 
Our  Armed  Forces. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addres.i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

lA«t  Stmday  a  P-SO  Army  fighter  flew  from 
Hew  York  to  Washington,  350  miles  in  » 
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minutes.  Think  of  It!  Twenty-nine  min- 
utes! When  I  first  heard  of  this  I  asked 
myself:  "How  far  do  I  live  from  my  office?" 
There  is  no  longer  a  simple  answer  to  this 
simple  question.  I  live  10  miles  away.  It 
takps  me  half  an  hour  to  drive  It — yet  New 
York  Is  now  less  than  half  an  hour  away. 

This  revolution  in  t>me  and  space  affects 
every  one  of  lis  much  more  deeply  than  a 
mere  question  of  personal  travel  time.  It 
lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  whole  question 
of  unification  of  cur  armed  forces.  Any- 
one v.ho  understands  this  fully  Is  bound  to 
agree  en  the  urgency  of  action  to  unify  our 
armed  forces  now.  This  same  revolution  in 
space  and  time  has  outdated  even  World  War 
II  concepts  cf  warfare.  Kansas  City  may 
well  b?  the  Pearl  Harbor  of  tomorrow  with 
the  atom  bomb  taking  the  place  of  the 
torpedo.  If  a  1941  Zero  raid  can  sink  a 
fleet.  v;hat  cannot  an  atomic  attack  of  1961 
do  to  our  vital  resources  at  home? 

Ma!:e  no  mistake.  There  is  no  military 
expert  In  the  world  who  does  not  agree  that 
our  home  resources,  the  source  of  our  poten- 
tial strength,  which  has  twice  saved  the 
world  must  be  knocked  out  first  by  any 
world-be  world  conqueror. 

Our  frontier  is  new  a  global  one  of  air. 
land,  and  sea.  It  must  be  defended  by  a 
single  cchesive  unified  armed  force  capable 
of  striking  back  at  any  time,  at  any  place. 
In  any  element. 

Our  pre.sent  permanent  statutory  military 
organization  Is  absolutely  Incapable  cf  doing 
this  Job. 

A  full  realization  of  this  fact  by  the  late 
war  President  caused  him  to  Institute  action 
over  2  years  ago  looking  to  true  unification 
of  our  armed  forces  as  soon  as  the  pressure 
of  shooting- war  should  cease  This  could 
not  be  done  during  the  war  because  there 
simply  was  no  time  to  take  cut  to  reorganize 
Unification  was  obtained  by  makeshift  to  a 
degree  sufficient  to  win  World  War  II.  The 
most  unified,  cohesive,  efficient  combination 
of  armed  forces  of  all  elements  will  win  any 
future  war  in  Its  earliest  stages.  Unless  we 
possess  that  combination  we  will  be  the  first 
victims. 

We  did  net  win  World  War  II  with  the  o'.d 
form    of   separate    military   organizations   «,f 
land  and  sea  td  which  some  would  now  have 
us  return      We  had  to  discard  the  old  system 
of  a  separate  Army  and  a  separate  Navy  and 
adopt  unified  command  over  the  three  arms, 
land  sea.  and  air.    In  every  theater  of  opera- 
tions we  were  compelled  to  set  up  one  com- 
mander over  all  the  fighting  forces.     But  this 
was  action  born  of  necessity.     Here  at  home 
we   were   forced   to   irflprovtse   by   means  cf 
agreements  reached  only  after  needless  hours 
lost    in    tedious    debate.     We    suffered    the 
catastrophe      at     Pearl     Harbor.     We     lost 
precious  time  that  meant  loss  in  money  and 
In  lives.     We  had  to  wait  while  coordinators 
tried,  often  unsuccessfully,  to  coordinate  the 
coordinators.     At    the   war's    close   we    were 
still  appointing  coordinators.     We  were  still 
attempting  to  substitute  a  bureaucratic  pil- 
ing up  of  Iwards  for  true  unity  of  command. 
We  won  In  spite  of  these  handicaps— but  at 
what  a  cost. 

There  Is  not  one  consideration  which  forced 
us  to  adept  unified  command  for  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  fighting  in  the  field  In  World 
War  II  that  does  not  compel  the  acceptance 
of  over-all  administration  of  our  armed  forces 
here  at  home  for  efficient  preparedness  and 
for  national  defense.  We  cannot  have  team- 
work and  effective  unity  down  the  line  if  we 
have  separation  at  the  top.  We  cannot  fight 
as  a  unit  If  we  are  not  directed  as  a  unit. 
We  cannot  direct  unified  action  unless  we 
have  a  single  and  direct  authority.  Boards 
composed  of  representatives  of  contending 
services  cannot  direct  because  they  often 
cannot  agree. 

In  the  winning  of  the  past  war  we  willingly 
spent  nearly  tSOO.OOO.COO.OOO— almost  with- 
out question.     But  now  that  we  are  at  peace 


the  American  people  will  demand  and  are 
entitled  to  count  the  cost — to  have  the  best 
for  each  dollar  tbey  spend.  I,  for  one,  will 
not  ask  them  to  continue  to  pay  for  dupli- 
cations and  waste.  Overlapping  facilities, 
duplicating  activities  and  installations  Just 
aren't  sound  business.  We  all  know  that 
two  hospitals,  two  air  fields,  two  systems  of 
supply  and  procurement,  two  air  transport 
services  are  more  expensive  than  would  be 
one  of  each  doing  the  same  Job. 

To  insure  that  the  horrible  waste  and  de- 
lays of  World  War  II  need  never  again  be 
repeated,  the  President  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  unification  legislation  and  has 
urged  the  people  of  the  country  to  support 
it  as  the  underlying  basis  for  the  whole  post- 
war plan  for  national  security. 

This  proposal  has  not  been  unopposed. 
History  has  shown  conclusively  that  every 
effort  to  consolidate  Government  depart- 
ments to  Increase  efficiency  and  economy  has 
always  run  head-on  Into  bureaucratic  self- 
interest  In  direct  opposition  to  the  Nation's 
Interest.  This  is  no  exception.  It  is  up  to 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
Congress  to  Insure  that  departmental  self- 
interest  does  not  kill  unification,  either  by 
delay  or  by  befogging  the  real  Issue.  Op- 
ponents of  unification  are  playing  on  the 
very  natural  tendency  of  all  of  us  to  turn 
away  from  anything  remotely  connected  with 
war.  They  -.re  urging  us  to  stall  with  the 
hope  that  we  will  eventually  drop  the  whole 
matter.     This  would  be  a  tragic  error. 

This  country  has  had  to  fight  for  its  life 
twice  In  a  single  generation — because  we  "let 
the    matter    drop."      You    all    know — every 
American   fa  nily   knows — to   Its   bitter   sor- 
row— what  this  has  meant  in  bloody  sacrifice. 
The  national  defense  Is  no  longer  a  matter 
which  we  can  forget  between  wars.     We  mtist 
act  now.     This  may  well  be  our  last  chance. 
The  Military  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, of  whicli  I  am  a  member,  has  thoroughly 
explored  unification  of  our  armed  forces  un- 
der a  single  department.    After  examination 
of  several  previous  studies  which  have  been 
made  available  to  the  committee,  and  after 
listening  to  many  witnesses  representing  the 
viewpoints   cf    the    Army.   Navy,^  Air   Forces, 
business,    industry,    and    Government,    your 
committee  has  reported  out.  by  a  vote  of  13 
to  2.  a  bill  for  unification.    This  bill  Is  the 
culmination  of  ever  2  years  of  congressional 
consideration.     It  Is  not  a  hasty  makeshift 
as  are  some  of  the  misleading  so-called  com- 
promises thrown  together  by  the  opponents. 
It   refiects   the   experience   of   war   and   the 
thorough  study  given  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  that  experience. 

Under  the  bill  the  American  idea  of  strong 
civilian  control  is  vested  in  the  Secretary  and 
Under  Secretary  of  a  single  Department  of 
Common  Defense.  The  Air  Forces  are  given 
coequal  status  with  the  land  and  sea  forces 
and  each  of  these  three  forces  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  civilian  secretary. 

On  the  military  side  there  Is  provided  a 
Chief  of  Staff  of  Common  Defense,  a  Com- 
manding General  for  the  Army,  a  Fleet  Ad- 
miral in  command  of  the  Navy,  and  a  Com- 
manding General  for  the  Air  Forces. 

The  bill  is  not  a  merger  bill.  It  merely 
brings  under  single  direction  at  the  top  of 
the  armed  forces,  Into  an  integrated  and 
coordinated  team.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
the  Army,  the  Navy  wi^th  its  Marine  Corps, 
and  the  Air  Forces  each  retain  its  own  indi- 
viduality. Opponents  of  unification  and 
backers  of  so-called  compromise  bills,  di- 
rected to  killing  true  unification,  have  sought 
to  enlist  public  opposition  to  unification  by 
implying  that  the  splendid  record  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Navy  are  somehow  being  sac- 
rificed by  this  bill.  This  is  simply  not  so. 
The  Navy  remains,  as  before,  the  "gem  of  the 
ocean."  The  moral:  of  the  Navy  will  not  be 
impaired.  The  record  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  the  Coast  Guard  as  Independent  forces 
within  the  framework  of  a  single  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  is  proot  positive  that  the 


morale  of  a  fighting  force  need  not  suffer 
because  it  is  under  a  single  over-all  admin- 
istration. 

The  bill  likewise  fills  another  long-felt 
need  in  bringing  together  other  agencies  of 
government  charged  with  the  national  secu- 
rity by  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  Common 
Defense,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Common  Defense,  and  the 
Chairman  cf  the  National  Resources  Board. 
Thus,  our  foreign  policy  and  domestic  econ- 
omy are  for  the  first  time  coordinated  with 
our  armed  forces,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  war.  However,  these  provisions  are  not 
directed  to  unification  of  forces.  They  in- 
tegrate the  civilian  effort  with  the  military 
effort.  Other  proposals  to  accomplish  thio 
at  the  expense  of  unification  are  not  com- 
promises on  unification.  They  are  designed 
to  kill  unification  under  the  guise  of  "total 
mobilization  for  national  security." 

The  unification  bill  is  ^ot  a  guaranty  of 
peace.  Our  hope  for  peace  lies  in  the  United 
Nations.  But  our  assurance  to  survive  still 
rests  upon  the  will  to  defend  ourselves. 
This  requires  the  closest  possible  coordina- 
tion of  all  of  our  protective  forces. 

Our  duty  to  America  is  clear,  the  urgency 
Is  great,  the  time  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
to  unify  the  armed  forces  is  now.  America 
cannot  afford  another  and  far  greater  Pearl 
Harbor. 


Let's  Avoid  the  Road  to  Serfdom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  18.  1946 

Mr.  OHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  Norris  K.  Carnes  at  the  Min- 
nesota Employers'  A.ssociation  annual 
meeting,  Radisson  Hotel,  March  27, 
1946: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Minnesota 
Employers'  Association,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  special 
privilege  that  has  been  extended  to  me 
through  the  invitation  to  address  th.s  distin- 
guished and  highly  successful  group  of  busi- 
ness executives  on  this  occasion. 

We  assemble  here  this  afternoon  at  one  of 
the  most  critical  times  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Thlc  Nation  is  currently  engaged  in 
the  process  of  making  a  decision  that  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  three  most  fundamental 
decisions  of  its  history.  The  first  of  these 
fundamental  decisions  was  made  in  the  year 
1776.  when  the  Colonies  decided  not  to  con- 
tinue In  a  servile  status  ard  fought  for  na- 
tional freedom.  The  second  fundamental 
decision  was  made  in  the  year  1865,  when 
this  country  fought  for  the  freedom  of  slaves, 
or  person  from  person.  The  current  ques- 
tion the  American  people  must  decide  is 
whether  or  not  the  Individual  Is  to  have 
freedom  from  state.  I  think  that  the  time 
Is  now  at  hand  when  our  American  democ- 
racy must  decide  whether  the  Government 
control  of  our  lives  and  livelihoods,  accepted 
by  our  people  as  war  measures,  shall  become 
a  p>ermanent  part  of  our  social  and  cur  eco- 
nomic structure. 

To  those  of  you  who  fear  that  you  may 
find  yourselves  living  on  an  Island  of  de- 
mocracy in  a  totalitarian  world,  allow  me  to 
remind  you  that  our  ancestors  created  this 
island,  of  democracy  in  a  totalitarian  world, 
and  I  believe  that  it  Is  our  patriotic  duty  to 
reestablish  and  maintain  that  whicli  they 
created— a  society   where   the   Individual   is 
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the  state  the  servant — and  when 

situation  la  permanently  reversed 

state  becomes  the  master  and  the 

1  the  serrant,  we  will  find  ourselves 

to  progressive  degeneration  and 


7-oups   in   our  society   are  now  de- 

a  correction  of  Inequities  Involving 

ces.  and  profits     The  responsibility 

dertaking  cannot  safely  be  shifted 

to  State.    The  Individual  Amer- 

assume   this   responsibility    and 

a  state  of  eternal   vigilance,   and 

JJ.J  ^jj^  Congress  of 

med  as  to  his  de- 

u.  e  I  beiieve  that  the  Congress  Is 

efendant  of  American  democracy — 

that  is  swiftly  retreating  down 

"road  to  serfdom"  and  totall- 
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An»erlca.  li  atatlves? 

■y,  labor,  and  .i^jilculture.  responded 

!lv  and  wholeheartedly  to  pleas  by 

•nnmcnt  for  increased  pro- 

adership    for   these   groups 

commended  on  Its  flexibility.  Its 

and  its  ability  to  p»f  ♦.^■...^^  itine. 

Jested    (?enlus    and    ;  :    It 

production  record  that  was  euvicd  by 

world     Marshal  Stalin,  at  the  han- 

iit  d  his  gla£S. 

»;;ierican   pn  . 

Nations   cuuid    never   have   won 

It   Is  my  opinion   that   this  was 

tribute  that  could  have  been  paid 

n  Industry  and  American  agricul- 

Indirectly.  to  our  American  form 
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g  of  postwar.  I  want  to  remind  you 

!  international  gangsters  missed,  by 

air.    re-creating   a    world    in    which 

"i  be  masters  with  sarcral  hundred 

vea.    That  particular  las«w  has  been 

but  again,  although  the  gangsters 

their  war.  I  want  to  remind  you 

lave  not  yet  won  a  permanent  and 

peace,  and  that  much  hard  dlplo- 

ting.    both    at    home   and   abroad. 

I  believr  .e  time  Is  now 

when    repre^  fs   of    Industry. 

labor,  and  agriculture  must  apply 

genius  and  the  same  imagination 

oblems    of    peace    that    they    have 

the  problems  of  war     I  should  like 

my  faith  in  the  long-term  wisdom 

^erlcan    people.      The    patriotism, 

i  nergy.  and  resourcefulness — so  out- 

1  {  evident  in  meeting  the  problems 

I  lay  be  relied  upon  in  the  solution 

me  problems. 

full  employment  and  full  prcduc- 

g  the  war  and  It  meant  full  pay 

and   full   profits.     Having   accom- 

feat — and   I  use  that  term  ad- 

a  des'  purpose,  why  can't 

for  a  cti  ..e  purpose?     I  am 

of  the  fact   that  changed  condl- 

clrcumstances  may  necessitate  a 

1  echnlque.  but  I  do  believe  that  this 

mplished  if  the  different  groups 

ty.  representing  Industry.  labi^r, 

ture.  will  cooperate,  or  work  to- 

h  that  one  purpose  In  mind.    These 

J  J  are  IntcrdapHKtent.    A  fun- 

..laltty  of  Interests  exists   be- 

This  relationship  is  too  often 

overlooked  in  handling  the  prcb- 

confront  them  from  day  to  day. 

r  lust  recognize  that  business  cannot 

'1   without   employees   and   tiiat 

entitled  to  full  and  fair  ccm- 

for  their  labor      On  the  other  side, 

must  realize  that  Industry  cannot 

Tiue   as   an   employer   unless   the 

the  businesses  are  laermitted   to 

coats  and  receive  a  fair  return 

investments. 

la  largely  dependent  on  indus- 

and  productive  employment  for 

The  fanner  is  not  sympathetic 

's  long-practiced  policy  of  main* 
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talnlng  prices  by  cutting  production.  Boi- 
sterlng  prices  and  wages  by  this  method  does 
not  maintain  Income,  and  It  robs  society  of 
goods  and  services.  Under  this  program  the 
farmer  pays  the  same  amount  of  produce 
for  a  greatly  reduced  supply  of  Industrial 
products.  Farmers  will  aprove  higher  wattes 
when  accompanied  by  hii;her  labor  output. 
Wage  Increases  should  be  allowed  only  If 
productivity  Is  Increased. 

Generally  speaking,  we  here  In  the  North- 
west are  enjoying  a  very  satisfactory  relatlon- 
.«hip  between  Industry,  labor  and  agriculture. 
The  millera.  meat  packers,  and  cai  *> 

busily  engaged   In   proceealng  the    ;  s 

grown  on  cur  Northwest  farms.  They  are 
not  far  removed  from  the  farmers  or  the 
farmers'  agents.  This  is  a  healthy  situation. 
The  civic  organization?,  such  as  the  Mtnne- 
atx)lts  Civic  and  Commerce  Association,  the 
St  Paul  Assoclattcn  of  Commerce.  Du' —  -  i 
others  recognize  the  Impoftaace  ol 
ture  In  our  economy,  as  evidenced  by  iheir 
support  of  4-^H  Club  activities,  the  P\iMire 
Farmers  of  America,  and  other  In's  s 

that  have  been  sponsored  and  devc;  .  ^y 
farm  people.  Each  group  in  our  society  must 
respect  the  rights  of  the  other.  If  all  are  to 
endure  and  prosper.  Our  national  economy 
ml?hl  well  be  likened  to  a  three-legijfd  ftoo] 
with  Industry,  labor  and  agriculture  consti- 
tuting the  three  legs  If  one  of  the  three  Is 
weakened  or  f.iils  to  do  Its  share,  our  whole 
economy  Is  unbalanced  and  may  fall.  Im- 
proper concepts,  unnecessary  apprehension. 
unwarranted  suspicion  on  the  part  of  all 
groups  have  hindered  the  sound  r*'— -'  —ment 
of  this  valuable  co-operative  ter 

If  short -sightetlncm  on  the  part  ul  those 
responsible  for  dMiptag  labor  policies  com- 
pels labor  relationships  to  be  conducted  In 
such  a  m.inner  as  to  Impair  the  prospect  of  a 
proper  return  for  risking  one's  savings  and 
devoting  one's  energy  in  undertaking  new 
production,  then  It  is  not  probable  that  there 
win  be  any  such  new  undcTtaking.  If  the 
source  of  new  jobs  Is  tbUi  eoastricted.  there 
will  be  p  employed  and  the  competi- 

tion for  .  ■  jobs  win  Increase.    The  Im- 

portant thing  is  to  refrain  frcm  the  erection 
of  unnecessary  barriers  that  will  prevent  the 
creation  of  new  jobs. 

I  l)elleve  we  can  solve  the  problem  of  pro- 
viding fifty-five  to  flfty-eight  million  Jobs  In 
America  If  we  can  direct  our  full  attention 
to  finding  work  for  men  Instead  of  finding 
men  for  work.  As  a  nation,  we  must  5olve 
this  problem  or  lose  not  only  the  fruits  of  our 
victory,  but  the  very  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional economic  Independence. 

The  No.  1  problem  confronting  the  perp!e 
of  America  today  Is  the  one  of  wage  and 
prices.  What  does  It  gain  us  to  destroy  totali- 
tarianism In  the  world  today  If  we  cultlv::te 
totalitarianism  here  at  home?  Never  before 
1-  -tory  of  this  great  Nation  has  an  .n- 

tl  -  right  to  work  been  made  subject 

to  the  arbitrary  whims  of  private  organiza- 
tions—all  with  the  implied  sanction  of  Ocv- 
ernmcnt  Itself.  Here,  Indeed.  Is  the  real  log- 
Jam  of  cur  readlQstmcnt  and  reconversion 
program.  It  can  be  cleared  away  only  when 
tluaadm"  lecldes  and  annoimccs  In 

clear  aiui  -.   ble  terms  a  national  la- 

bor pclicy  based  on  something  more  than 
day  to  day  expediency. 

This  country  needs  to  return  to  basic  prin- 
ciples The  people  of  America  need  to  think 
more  about  America  as  a  whole — not  capital. 
Industry,  labor,  or  the  farmer,  but  America — 
all  140.GCO,000  of  us. 

During  the  past  decade  organized  labor  has 
gained  In  strength  and  Infhience.  The  right 
to  collective  bargaining  has  been  established 
by  law.  but  to  be  successful,  collective  bar- 
gaining must  be  genuine  bargalnmg  and  It 
cannot  be  a  loaded  gun  in  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  bargainers,  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  In  mind.  I  shculd 
like  to  call  ycur  attention  to  the  case  of 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  our  own  Twin  City 


Milk  Prcdtjcers  Aascclatlon.  a  farmer-owned 
and  farmer-controlled  mllk-marketlng  or- 
ganization serving  the  Twin  City  area,  the 
steel  companies,  the  automobile  companies, 
the  electrical  equipment  companies,  and  the 
meat-packlnq  companies. 

Farm  people  are  naturally  Terr  much  In- 
terested In  these  cases,  becsuse  they  realise 
that  we  cannot  have  an  Independent  agri- 
culture and  at  the  same  time  a  Government' 
regimented  Industry  and  a  Oovemm?nt-dcm- 
Inated  labor  movement.  It  is  Juet  as  Im- 
poasible  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  main- 
tain this  country  half  sIstc  and  half  free. 
If  we  are  to  maintain  a  free  society  in  which 
to  !  seems  to  me  that  agriculture  Is 

one  .  at  oar  society  that  Is  still  Inde- 

pendent enoufrh  to  furnish  a  rallying  point 
against  complete  buretiucratlc  domination. 
Agriculture  should  reiterate  Its  stand  of 
opposing  by  all  legitimate  means  tinwar- 
ranted  Interferencrs  by  labor  tinlons  with 
all  their  record  ;ce  and  •  i  with 

the  orderly   nia: -.  of  agru  .  com- 

modities. '  Labor  organizations  should  be 
made  rcqwnsible  not  only  to  their  mem- 
bership, but  to  society  In  general,  and  amen- 
able to  courts  of  JusUoe  where  they  can  be 
met  on  equal  terms. 

Where   do  we  go  fr<  n 

we  do  to  remedy  these  .  .e 

the  first  step  should  be  toward  true  cduca« 
tun.  or  the  right  kind  of  education  for  our 
people.  If  the  American  peop:e  possess  the 
truth  rather  than  propaganda — I  use  this 
term  In  Us  modern  derogatory  sense,  the 
spreading  of  untruths  for  a  speclflc  pur- 
pose— and  if  the  American  people  really  un- 
derstand our  present  situation,  so  that  they 
will  not  be  misguided  down  "the  road  to 
serfdom."  I  will  have  no  fear  as  to  the  fu- 
ture of  this  country 

I  think  It  can  be  fairly  said,  and  without 
criticism.,  that  we  In  America  are  an  eco- 
nomlcaUy.  socially,  and  politically  illiterate 
people,  even  aa  maamired  by  our  uiiderst.ind- 
Ing  of  aome  ot  the  oiore  simple  truths.  We 
have  made  a  great  deal  ot  progress  in  reseaich. 
We  have  established  a  great  many  facU  or 
truths,  but  we  have  been  extremely  negligent 
in  devising  effective  ways  and  means  for  ibe 
transmission  of  this  Information  to  our  peo- 
ple, and  unless  this  situation  is  corrected 
within  the  comparatively  necr  fu'iire.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  our  very  scheme  of 
things  is  in  jeopardy— our  standard  of  liv- 
ing, our  system  of  free  enterprise,  oui  right 
to  rreedom  cf  thought  and  action— the  things 
for  which  our  forefathers  fuus;ht  — the  things 
for  which  our  ycimg  men  have  been  fighting 
the  past  4  y:ars.  ^ 

With  improvement  In  understanding 
among  the  people  of  this  countrv.  I  tluulc 
It   would    be   possible   to   r  a 

s-me  of  the  laws  on  our  m  .  .  .  ^.,.,,.„  »...»t 
have  served  as  false  sii;!  :;,  for  labor  to 
the  discdvantage  of  sccie.y  m  :      As 

g  «"go  as  1938.  sftcr  the  N.  I.abor 

Relations  Law  (the  Wagner  Ac;)  liid  been 
In  effect  i  years.  Ssnator  ArtHtM  Vanoin. 
■no.  of  Michigan.  InUoduced  seven  smer.d- 
ments  which  were  wldelv  rrwarded  as  neces- 
swy  to  mutualize  this  un.     Despite 

the  great  hue  and  cry  u. n  *cnt  up  from 
S-natcr  WACNza.  the  NaUonaJ  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  the  two  large  l.-\bor  or- 
ganizations, these  amendmenu  are  undenia- 
bly sound.  They  recognize  that  our  country 
as  a  whole  has  certaki  legal  rlghu  which 
the  Wagner  Act  In  iU  present  form  effective- 
ly denies. 

The  NaUonal  Association  of  Manufacturers 
Is  now  urging  the  Congress  to  eliminate  "the 
special  privileges  granted  Ubor"  in  leglsU- 
tlcn  that  would  protect  "labor's  rlghu.' 
This  asbcciation,  which  UsU  members  em- 
ploying 75  percent  of  the  NaUon's  industrial 
workers,  asked  for  measures  providing  "tpe- 
clflc  responalbUltles  and  obligations  for  lab.r 
as  well  ss  management." 

This  country  Is  now  engaged  In  the  prcceis 
of  shifting  tixan  a  wartime  to  a  peacctlma 
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economy.  Dnfllled  demand  is  In  evidence 
every v^ here.  The  prospect  seems  good  for 
a  satisfactory  outlet  for  an  Increased  pro- 
duction fur  a  short  time  at  least  As  to  how 
well  we  will  fare  In  the  long-term  future 
will  deiyend  largely  on  how  successful  we 
are  In  organizing  and  planning  our  produc- 
tive e.TcrLs  and  how  well  we  keep  our  econ- 
omy in  balance. 

During  the  wnr-emergency  period  the 
fcmiers.  and  lanchers  ol  this  country  sur- 
mounted many  difTiculties.  Including  labor 
shortage,  machinery  shortage,  high  wages, 
rising  fe<d  costs,  and  confusing  govern- 
mental controls  and  regulations,  to  produce 
a  record  amount  of  food  for  the  armed  forces, 
lend-lea.se.  and  the  civilian  ptpulation 

The  farm  people  fully  reahzed  the  Im- 
portance cf  their  indu-stry  to  the  welfare 
of  this  Nation,  and  thej  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  exert  every  effort  within  'heir 
power,  and  under  adverse  conditions  and 
circumstances,  to  bring  World  War  II  to  a 
successful  concluslcn  at  the  {arllesi  pos- 
sible moment.  Thoy  felt  that  they  were 
duty  bound  to  do  this,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  realized  that  at  some  future  date  fol- 
lowing the  cefsatlon  of  hostilities  they  v.cu'd 
probably  find  themselves  with  peaC2tlme 
markets  incapable  of  absorbing  their  produc- 
tion at  satisfactory  or  remunerative  prices 
Today  American  agriculture  is  prcdurlng 
from  33  to  38  percent  more  focd  for  sale 
and  u:e  on  farm'*  than  the  average  ycar'.y 
production  from  1935  to  19C9 

Temiwrarily.  during  1946  and  possibly 
part  of  1947.  American  agriculture  is  in  what 
may  be  termed  an  •'intermediate  phase  of 
reconversion  and  readjustment.  This  phase 
Is  one  ol  large  focd  exports  for  relief  and 
of  large  but  decreasing  military  demands 
for  food.  Eventually,  these  special  demar.ds 
for  food  products  will  decline.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  definite  farm,  program  at  the 
earliest  possible  dale  would  be  helpful  to 
farmers  and  ranchers  In  their  decisions  as 
to  what  adjustments  are  most  useful  and 
necessary  to  meet  the  new  and  prosjjcct.ve 
conditions. 

Generally  speaking,  the  producers  of  live- 
stock and  dRli>  products  believe  that  roll- 
back subsi-iles  and  emergency  price  controls 
should  be  removed  at  this  time  while  the  con- 
sumer demand  is  strong,  so  that  the  Im- 
provement cf  market  price.«  can  offset  the 
loss  of  subsidies  If  subsidies  and  price  con- 
trols are  kept  on  until  demand  has  slackened 
and  farm  prices  are  too  weak  to  rise,  the 
entire  burden  of  removing  the  subsidies  will 
(all  on  the  farm  people. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  fully  realize  the  dis- 
astrous efTerts  of  a  runaway  inflation,  but 
they  believe  that  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  ef- 
fective means  that  can  be  employed  to  check 
Inflationary  tendet.cles.  The  em**  gency  con- 
trols of  the  CfSce  of  Price  Administration  are 
retarding  production.  The  case  of  butter  Is 
a  splendid  example. 

I  believe  th^t  farm  people  fully  realize  that 
we  cannot  have  a  free  economy  without  free 
prices.  They  realize  that  we  cannot  have 
In  In  the  wages  of  labor  unless  they 

Bi  ..panted  by  Increases  In  productivity 

or  the  prices  of  commcxlltles  raised  to  com- 
pensate. Holding  price  ceilings  In  the  lace 
of  rising  wages,  without  increased  produc- 
tivity, will  result  In  the  squeezing  ol  invested 
capiUl  out  of  the  picture,  and  the  road  will 
then  be  open  and  clear  for  the  deevlopment 
of  the  nationalization  of  business  In  a  social- 
ized economy.  This  Is  strong  talk,  but  at 
this  time  we  must  be  realistic. 

It  has  been  said  "that  the  greatest  thing 
we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself'  Is  our  re- 
luctance to  remove  emergency  price  controls 
Immediately  based  on  evidence  now  In  our 
poeeesslon.  or  is  it  based  on  the  fear  of  uncer- 
tainties? I  believe  the  latter.  Present  prices 
are  artificial  prices.  True  prices  are  not  In 
existence.     Present  prices  have  not  been  es- 


tablished   by    the    old    law    of    supply    and 
demand. 

It  is  true  that  the  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  have  not  fared  too  badly  during 
World  War  II.  According  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  farm 
population  at  the  beginning  of  1945  had  ac- 
cumulated nearly  $17,000,000,000  in  liquid 
assets  and  had  reduced  their  total  Indebted- 
ness by  more  .han  a  billion  dollars.  It  is 
estimated  that  farmers  had  total  assets  cf 
around  $100, COO. 000 .000  on  January  1,  1946, 
but  this  wartime  prosperity,  such  as  it  has 
been.  Is  being  followed  by  serious  postwar 
problems  Tbt  farmers'  gains  during  war- 
time are  alruady  being  offset  to  some  extent 
by  peacetime  difficulties  The  expenses  of 
farming  are  rapidly  catching  up  with  high 
prices.  Although  the  costs  ol  carrying  farm 
IndebtedneiS  have  declined.  thL  trend  ct 
costs  of.  labor,  machinery.  Ivrel.  fertilizer, 
Insecticides,  taxes,  and  construction  mate- 
rial? is  continuing  upwaid  An  inflation  of 
land  values  is  under  way.  Many  farm  spokes- 
men are  now  frank  In  warning  that  a  period 
cf  low  prices  is  on  the  v.ay,  but  it  may  not 
app-ar,  and  probably  will  not  appear  imme- 
diately. 

The  farmer  now  finds  himsell  between  a 
continued  rise  in  costs  and  a  trend  toward 
lower  prices  and  income.  That  squeeze  on 
the  farmer  between  high  costs  and  decUnlng 
revenue  Is  the  essence  ol  the  farm  problem 
that  lies  ahead. 

Those  of  us  engaged  In  the  field  ol  agricul- 
ture should  bear  in  mind  that  the  more  we 
try  to  protect  the  producers  ol  this  country 
by  national  and  international  policies  against 
the  always  painful  process  of  adjustments. 
the  more  we  will  face  an  overerpanded  pro- 
duction. This  statement  can  be  verified  by 
examining;  the  historical  record.  Please  do 
not  misunderstand  this  statement  It  is  my 
opinion  that  help  should  be  extended  to  the 
farm  people,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  disaster 
In  the  Industry  during  the  reconversion  and 
readjustment  period,  but  not  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  overproduction  will  be  encouraged. 
We  should  also  realize  that  protection  against 
the  hardships  of  readjustment  inevitably  in- 
volves political  regimentation.  If  the  farm 
people  de.sire  less  of  the  latter,  they  must 
think  more  in  terms  of  adjustment  by  pri- 
vate initiative. 

If  we  continue  to  operate  under  a  con- 
trolled economy,  the  controls  must  be  made 
equitable  as  applied  to  all  groups  in  our  so- 
ciety. We  cannot,  and  we  must  not.  apply 
controls  to  seme  groups  and  allow  others  to 
go  free.  If  we  continue  under  the  emergency- 
control  system,  agriculture  must  be  placed 
on  a  basis  ol  economic  parity  with  other 
groups.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  ob- 
solete parity  formula  must  be  revised  to  in- 
clude all  farm-labor  costs. 

Generally  speaking,  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products  depends  largely  on  na- 
tional Income,  on  the  distribution  of  na- 
tional income,  and  on  effective  foreign  de- 
mand. Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  our  ex- 
port prospects.  Following  World  War  I 
European  agriculture  was  rapidly  and  effec- 
tively rehabilitated.  Isn't  it  quite  possible, 
even  though  the  devastation  has  been  much 
more  severe,  for  the  same  thing  to  happen 
following  World  War  II?  It  Is  true  that 
many  foreign  countries  are  in  need  of  food 
and  short  of  focd.  but  the  shortage  is  due 
not  only  to  set-backs  In  production  but  also 
to  the  disruption  of  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution facilities. 

With  the  war  won  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that,  during  the  years  1946  and  1947,  more  of 
the  waterways,  railways,  highways,  and  air- 
ways of  the  world  will  undoubtedly  be  open 
to  the  shipping  of  food  than  have  been  avail-> 
able  for  several  years.  Purchases  of  food  for 
the  armed  forces,  lend-lease,  and  other  ex- 
ports have  taken  an  Increasing  share  of  our 
total  production  during  the  war.  In  1944  ap- 
proximately 9  percent  of  our  total  food  pro- 


duction was  taken  for  lend-lease  and  other 
exports,  and  around  14  percent  for  military 
purposes.  This  is  nearly  one-fourth  of  our 
total  food  production.  Huge  quantities  of 
food  will  continue  to  be  used  for  a  short  time 
at  least  for  rehabilitation  purposes. 

During  the  relief  neriod,  which  wil.  prob- 
ably extend  for  1  or  2  years  lollowing  the 
close  cf  the  war,  all  European  nations  will  be 
primarny  Interested  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
their  domestic  agricultures.  They  will  pur- 
chase only  necessary  focd  and  feed  suppl-es 
with  the  greatest  possible  economy.  They 
v.ill  undoubtedly  ration  supplies  or  a  bal- 
anced-diet basis  to  HFSure  only  existence  and 
maintenance  to  encourage  production. 

When  the  purcha5:>s  ol  food  for  the  armed 
forces  and  for  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation    Administration    are    discon- 
tinued. I  do  not  believe  that  those  of  vs  en- 
gaged in  the  livestock  and  meat  industry,  the 
dairy  industry,  or.  In  general,  agriculture,  can 
well  afford  to  plan  for  much  assistance  from 
cur  exnort  markets.     I  am  afraid  that  our 
production  costs  will  be  enough  higher  than 
Lthose  of  other  countries  to  eliminate  us  as  a 
fcompetitor  or,  at  least,  place  us  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  will  be  laboring  under  a  seri- 
ous handicap.     By  this  statement  I  do  not 
mean  that  *-e  should  cease  to  try  to  rehabili- 
tate our  foreign  markets  as  rapidly  and  as 
extensively  as  possible      It  is  difficult  to  sat- 
isfactorily develop  a  set  of  policies  for  our 
domestic  economy  without  taking  Into  con- 
sid^iation  the  effects  of  those  pol.'cies  or  our 
relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world.     De- 
spite all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to 
the  contrary  in  recent  weeks,  we  cannot  build 
a  price  and  wage  structure  without  regard  to 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  any  sizable  volume 
of  trade.     However,  I  do  believe  that  what- 
ever is  done  to  rehabilitate  foreign  markets 
should    be   based   on   sound    business    prin- 
ciples     I  am  one  of  those  Individuals  who 
still    believes    that    we    will    always    have    a 
United  States  of  America  if  we  do  not  give 
it  away. 

Whether  we  like  this  dilemma  or  not,  1  am 
afraid  we  must  conclude  that  our  domestic 
market  Ls  the  most  reliable  basis  and  offers 
the  greatest  possibility  for  a  satisfactory  out- 
let for  an  increased  agricultural  production. 
Am?r;can  civilians  in  general  tend  to  In- 
crease their  consumption  of  meat.  eggs,  fluid 
milk,  cream,  fresh  :ruits,  and  vegetables 
when  their  incomes  are  relatively  high.  On 
the  ether  hand,  the  consumption  of  wheat, 
potatoes,  beans,  and  some  other  foods  is 
relatively  stable  regardless  of  changes  in  in- 
come. Therefore,  it  should  be  obvious  to 
everyone  that  the  agricultural  price  outlook 
will  depend  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
level  of  consumer  purchasing  power  rnd  em- 
ployment. 

I  must  conclude  that  the  farm  people  are 
naturally  very  much  interested  in  the  pro- 
ductive employment  of  labor.  Just  as  labor 
and  industry  should  be  Interested  in  a  high 
agricultural  income.  The  25,500,000  farm 
people  in  Amenca  today  are  consumers  of  the 
first  class.  The  employment  of  many  labor- 
ers is,  therefore,  dependent  on  a  prosperous 
agriculture.  The  reconversion  and  readjust- 
ment program  is  a  cooperative  program,  and 
no  one  group  in  our  society  can  be  considered 
alone,  because  they  are  interdependent. 

To  the  well-trained  and  well-equipped 
young  men  who  have  risked  their  lives  to 
bring  this  World  War  II  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  far 
beyond  our  ability  to  ever  repay.  They  have 
won  this  war  for  us.  They  will  help  us  to  win 
the  peace.  The  thing  we  mtist  make  certain 
is  that  they  Ehall  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Those  of  us  who  have  labored  on  the 
-  home  front— those  of  us  assembled  here 
today — can  lose  this  war  for  them  quickly 
and  Irrevocably  If  we  offer  them  upon  their 
return  an  America  facing  mass  unemploy- 
ment or  an  America  facing  regimented  gov- 
ernmental employment.     The  least  we  can 
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t^em — thp    one    thing    we    must    offer 
an  Aiserlca  wide  open  to  productive 
fnent  and  economic  opportunity. 

arid    is    full    of    panful    things, 
s    for    mankind    which    once    were 
have  come    to  seem    lllUi>ory      In 
progreaa  there  has  been  a  revival  of 
■•▼agrry     How  can  we  avoid  beccm- 
and  hopeles.^?     What  incen- 
there  for   us  to  bring  children   into 
and  develop  them  to  manhood  and 
when   thc.r   very   exi.stence   here 
Intoleraole"'     Is  all   hope  for  future 
»  and   Improvement  merely   self-de- 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  answer 
questioius  ts  to  l)e  found  in  despair 
im  to  you  conceited  'o  assume  tha' 
Individuals,  can  do  anything  to  Im- 
situatlon  of  mankind      That  is  a 
You   must   make   yc         '   ►,   fcelleve 
can  do  something  •  ,  about  a 

vorld      If  you  are  an  eminent  states- 
r  environment  Is  broad      If  ycu  are 
It  is  small      In  one  case  you  can  do 
In   Jhe  other  very  little,  but  in  every 
can.  do  something,  and  lo  those  of 
may  become  dlscourai^ed.  allow  me 
nd  you  that  the  world  todav  is  what 
It.  and  in  the  mi  •    it  each 

u  can  contribute  8CI^ 
profTnm  for  today  Is  to  be  succt S5;ful. 
have  broadmlnded  state.jmansh:p  in 
lent.  wise  and  sincere  leadership  in 
labor,  and  agriculture,  and  friendly. 
ve  co-operntion  between  the  Gov- 
theat  groupe  which  I  have  men- 
and  society  in  general. 
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)N.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 


OF    WISt'ONsIN 


IS  THE   SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

VILBY.     Mr.   President,  a  hun- 

les  west  of   my  home   town   of 

a    Falls,    Wis.,    is    the    city    of 

Minn.     In  that  city  lives  our 

associate    in    the   Senate, 

or    Senator     from    Minnesota 

;uot  Senators  noticed.  a.s  I  did. 
rucuse  University  ha^  conferred 
r  colleague  the  degree  of  doctor 

In  the  Evening  Star  of  yester- 
I  column  by  Gouid  Lincoln,  there 

some  gems  q(  thousjht  from  the 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
he  Syracuse  University  on  the 
of  what  constitutes  a  liberal.  I 
read  merely  one  or  two  excerpts 

Senator's  address: 


iropociais  are  being  advanced,  under 
liibel  of  llberaltaoi.  tfostgned  to  assure 

e  In  this  country  a  high  stand- 
vink;.   regardless  of   what   the   Indl- 

for  himself,  simply  by  naaatng 


dies 


The  4«nator  from  Minnesota  further 
said: 

Let's 
threat 

polttjcal 
cal  left. 


1  ace  Xhm  dear   fact   that   the   great 
freetlom   today   Is    not    from    the 
right  but  from  the  extreme  polltl- 


I  ask  unanimous  con.tent  that  the  en- 
tire article  by  Gould  Lincoln  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

THI    POLmCAL    MILL 

(By  Gould  Lincoln) 

The  definition  of  a  liberal — 1M6  variety — 
made  by  Senator  B.tu..  -Republican,  of  Ifln- 
nesota.  constitutes  an  arresting  document 
which  Is  worthy  of  study  Bjiled  down,  a 
liberal.  Mr  Bail  said,  stands  (cr  the  freedom 
of  the  individual,  in  opposition  to  control  by 
capital,  by  organized  labor,  or  by  govern- 
ment. Too  great  concentrations  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  any  group  or  government  are 
dangerous  to  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
action  for  «-hlch  mankind  has  struggled 
through  the  ages. 

Spe:ikinsr  at  the  commenrement  exercises 
of   Svracus*"    '  Sen- 

ator Ball  «.  ^  irary 

dagxee — he  cut  ?harply  across  the  usual,  hnp- 
bazard  deflmtion  of  a  U'-cral  in  this  country 
today 

"Many  proposals  are  being  advanced."  he 
said,  "under  a  fal^e  label  of  liberalism,  de- 
signed to  aMure  all  the  (oun- 
try  a  high  stand  ird  o:  .  -ss  of 
what  the  In  does  lor  himself,  simply 
by  passing  :> 

What  Mr  Ball  stands  for — and  other  lib- 
erals like  blm — is  th-  ?"»it«at  possible  de- 
gree of  equality  of  (  ity  for  all  in  the 
economic  and  polltic.u  r.e.  is.  What  measures 
•N  nsresisry  to  achieve  th;s  Roal  mtwt  ex- 
pand, not  curta  r 
scramble  for  eci  -  ,  .  ,. 
th.s  goal  is  lest  Sight  of  by  many  of  the 
so-called  liberals 

•We  have  a  tendency.'  be  said,  "to  con- 
fxise  economic  security  with  freedom.  Ac- 
tually the  most  secure  individual  in  our 
society  Is  a  prisoner  ser-  •'•nee. 

but  he  is  hardly  free     T.  -nsny 

In  the  early  1930's  were  so  intent  i  : 
Ing  economic  security   that   thev   P'  -.d 

their  liberties  to  be  liquidated  without  even  a 
light  "  And  this.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ball. 
could  be  the  fate  of  American  liber' les. 

The  true  Amrr  il   is  faced   with 

the  problem  cr  •   liberal  policies 

In  b<ith  the  Inter  mestlc  fields 

Mr.    Ball   does    1  servatlsm   as 

the  opposite  of  liberalism,  certainly  from  the 
political  point  of  view.  A  conservatne.  he 
Insists.  Is  merely  one  who  would  go  slow 
atmut  destroying  present  Iristitutlons.  The 
opposite  of  a  conservative  is  a  radical— and 
both  conservative  and  radcil  mav  be 
liberal  -rr  thev  mav  be  the  opposite,  which 
Is  at;  The   authoritarian   Is  one 

who  '.  -  _....!  a  particular  group.  In  goe- 
emment  In  labor  or  in  business,  has  a  spe- 
cial mission  to  plan  "the  w  •  '  rn  of 
society  and  to  require  :usls. 
whether  they  like  It  or  not.  to  nt  into  that 
pattern  ■■  B'^'h  Fascists  and  Communists  fall 
Into  •                     *arian  category 

Ge;  ...^  ,.    „..  to  cases  In  the  International 
field.  Mr.  Ball  asserts  that  among  the  great 

powers  only  Prance.  E and  the  Cnifed 

States  have  the  den  c<  :;cept   <  f-  lib- 

erty—With  China  m<.,\i:.^   ..;   thnt   c! 
Rusfin.  on  the  other  hand.  I5  oomn 
the  authoritarian  state,  where  a  small  group 
counts  for  everything. 

The  United  States,  he  contends.  mu.st  fl^ht 
against  the  extension  of  the  veto  p 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
and  seek  Its  eventual  elimination.  It  must 
•eek  to  implemer'  those  expressions  of  con- 
cern for  IndivKli:  -  and  freedoms  now 
written  Into  the  i  Nations  Charter  and 
press  for  a  rer».!  international  bill  of  rights 
tor  individual,  capable  of  enforcement. 


In  order  to  make  It  ponible  for  the  United 
States  to  exert  lu  influence  on  the  side  of 
true  lit>eralism.  this  country,  according  to 
Mr  Ball,  must  do  two  things.  It  must  first 
t>e  strong,  militarily  and  Indu.ttrlally  And 
here  Mr  Ball  breaks  with  some  of  his  Re- 
publican coile.^Kues.  li>r  he  supports  military 
training  for  Americans  and  a  unified  depart- 
ment of  national  defen$e. 

Secondly  the  country  must  protect  the  in- 
dividual freedom  cf  Its  cltlzen.s.  They  need' 
protection  from  the  present  sdminlstration 
which  is  seeking  to  force  on  them  fo-called 
complete  economic  security — at  the  price  cf 
Individual  liberties. 

"Let's  face  the  clear  fact."  Mr.  Ball  said, 
"that  tne  great  threat  to  fre(;^ora  today  Is 
not  from  the  political  right,  kut  from  the 
extreme  political  left. ' 

In  the  last  decade  In  this  d  i  man 

has  betn  dubbed   "liberal  "   If    ;  ^jrted 

any  and  all  legi.«latlon  favored  by  luoor  and 
subsidies  for  all  kinds  of  people.  Mr.  Bali. 
is  not  opposed  to  labor,  but  he  insists  that 
labor  must  not  df-  •  '••  "^»  people  any 
more  than  capital!  ;y. 

To  be  a  llt>eral  uncur  Mr  b\Ls  definition 
Is  the  desire  of  many— but  few  ha\e  the 
courage  it  takes. 


OPA  Promotes  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HCN.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wed'!esday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Sneaker,  so 
much  misleading  propaganda  is  being 
spread  by  the  OPA-CIO-rAC  combine  to 
the  effect  that  the  battle  against  the 
OPA  is  a  battle  of  .so-called  big  busi- 
ness versus  the  common  people.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  well  to  get  down  to  the  grass 
roots  for  the  facts  from  the  men  who 
deal  with  the  common  people. 

The  National  Small  Businessmen's 
Association  is  composed  of  merchants 
who  deal  with  our  citizens  day  in  and 
day  out  and  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  atmie  of  the  things  in  the  minds  of 
our  people.  The  a.ssociation  is  a  non- 
profit, nonpartl«:!»n  orpant^^tion  formed 
to  i  ■  a  voice 

entcrpribc. 

In  the  recent  issue  of  r  il  publi- 

cation Pulling  Together  ...  ^iganiza- 
tion  presents  a  close-range  examination 
of  CPA  activities  by  Lawrence  Sullivan. 
wHi-known  JotnrnallBt  who  has  wriiten 
i\m  articles  for  some  of  our 
;  magazines  as  well  a     '  •"  .• 

a  of   several   books   d.  ii 

i--  .t. 

i..^  -.v.ay,  prepared  for  the  Small 
Businesmens  Association,  is  entitled 
"OPA  PrtMnotes  Inflation'  and  follows: 

OPA  is  the  mc^t  powerful  factor  In  Aizier- 
Ican  life  today  makir.t:  for  infiatlon. 

In  Industry  after  !r  it  has  fixed  poet- 

war  ceiling  prices  f.>  .   the  actual  ccst 

of  production  and  distribution— thus  chok- 
ing ojr  that  tidal  wave  of  new  goods  for 
which  cur  war -starved  markets  sre  panting 
and  screaming. 

Returning    reterans     can't    buy    clTllian 
clothes. 
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Flvc-miHicn  families  can't  find  bou.ses  to 
fchelter  them. 

Housewives  can't  btiy  butter,  rtigar.  or 
bacon. 

Schoolgirls  can't  buy  simple  froc'-is.  stock- 
ings, or  undergarments. 

Euoinessmen  can't  buy  new  trucl.s  or 
tires,  can't  obtain  delivery  of  new  tools  and 
machinery  needed  to  expand   production. 

In  the  words  of  the  Smith  committee,  in 
Its  mobt  recent  report  on  admlnlcirailve  pro- 
cedures In  the  emergency  agencies — 

"Your  committee's  Investigation  revealed 
that  the  continuing  policy  of  OPA  is  rigid 
adherence  to  outdated  and  inapplicable  for- 
mulas which  arc  too  InCer.lble  to  stimulate 
the  vital  production  Increase  so  urgently  re- 
quired." 

This  faulty  bureaucratic  procedure  in  OPA, 
the  committee  added,  has  retarded  recon- 
version, prevented  production,  especially  in 
low-priced  commodities,  has  restricted  op- 
portunity for  full  employment,  and  hns,  at 
least  In  some  Instances,  actually  caused 
prices  of  cost-of -living  commodities  to  rise. 

The  Brookings  Institution  of  Washington 
reports  that  in  the  4  years  following  Decem- 
t>er  1941  the  wholesale  price  of  industrial 
raw  materials  advanced  appror.imately  28 
percent,  and  Irbor  costi;  In  manufacturing 
Industries  increased  33  percent,  ss  measured 
by  avfr.tpe  hourly  earnings.  But  in  the  same 
perif^d  the  mholesale  prices  of  manuractured 
in-oducls  advanced  by  only  about  8  percent. 

lu  the  fate  of  these  increases  In  product- 
tlon  coEts.  OPA  adapted  the  fatal  policy  of 
attempting  to  hold  postwar  celling  prices 
at  approximately  the  1942  level— the  price 
at  which  civilian  production  was  stopped  lor 
the  swltcli  to  war  goods. 

BtmxR 

Single-handed.  OPA  has  all  but  driven  but- 
ter from  the  market  during  the  last  6 
months. 

The  wartime  subsidy  of  5  cents  a  pound 
was  abandoned  last  fall.  At  the  same  time, 
the  butter  ceiling  was  advanced.  The  theory 
was  to  let  the  consumer  pay  the  full  cost  of 
his  butter. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  OPA  abandoned  the 
ceiling  on  cream. 

Then  cream  moved  upward  In  a  free 
r..Rrket,  while  butter  wa.s  frozen  under  a 
celling  ..".r  below  the  actual  coet  of  produc- 
tion. . 

Cream  went  to  Ice  cream,  whipping  cream, 
fancy  cheese,  candy,  soda-fountain  tpecial- 
tles.  cakes,  pies,  and  vastly  expanded  table 
tise. 

Butter  disappeared  from  the  market. 
Wliy?  Because  the  real  price  of  butter,  as 
measured  in  the  wholesale  cream  price,  had 
advanced  to  something  between  $100  and 
II  25  a  pound. 

The  OPA  ceiling  price  of  butter  was  about 
60  cents  a  pound. 

That's  how  OPA  made  the  butter  shortage. 

And  now  the  higher  can  of  living,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Is  given  as  a  reason  for  another  round  of 
wap"  increases  In  all  Industries. 

This  Is  automatic  and  self-perpetuating 
Inflitlcn. 

By  maklnij  shortages,  OPA  advances  living 
casts  every  day. 

Then,  higher  living  costs  are  advanced  as 
an  argument  for  higher  pay. 

WHY   NYLON  UOSE  AXX  SCARCK 

Representative  Charus  R.  Robsbtson.  of 
N«)rt,h  Dakota,  recently  devoted  himself  to  a 
little  basic  research  on  the  scarcity  of  nylon 
hose.  His  findings  were  presented  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Congressional  Record  at 
page  A8S8. 

•*Becr;U'ie  of  the  price  policies  of  OPA,"  he 
said,  "there  is  constantly  recurring  a  greater 
shortage  of  many  materials  •  •  •  Now 
the  war  is  over  pnd  ny5on  is  still  not  avall- 
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able  for  women's    hose — neither  nylon   nor 
rayon  hosiery  In  fine  qualities  is  available." 

The  ConrreEsman  then  presented  the  case 
of  one  nyicn  distributor  (Strutwear.  Inc.) 
in  Minneapolis.  This  firm  applied  to  OPA 
on  November  27.  1915.  for  a  wholesalers 
registration  number,  as  required  under  Maxi- 
mum Price  Regulation  eC2.  Issued  on  No- 
vember 15.  Under  the  regulation  a  regir- 
tration  number  mvst  be  obtained  from  OPA 
before  any  shipment  of  nylon  hose  may  be 
made  lav.fiilly. 

Two  wecfes  after  the  Strutwear  application 
w,Ts  mailed  from  Minneapolis,  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  OP.A.  on  December  12,  asked  for 
additional  information.  (The  firm  had  been 
in  the  hosiery  business  for  29  years.)  The 
additional  information  was  submitted  on  De- 
cember 18.  No  reply  having  been  received, 
the  whole.-aler  wired  OPA  on  January  4,  1946. 
Still  no  reply.  On  January  14,  Strutwear 
wired  again.  Up  to  January  25,  the  finri  still 
had  no  answer — when  they  wrote  to  Congress- 
mpn  Robertson: 

"In  our  application  we  told  OPA  we  buy 
ny'on  hrslery  from  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills, 
Wmston-Salem,  N.  C,  and  asked  OPA  to  find 
out  from  Hanes  whether  or  not  they  con- 
s.der  us  a  qualified  wholesaler.  Hanes,  of 
course,  has  tried  from  their  end  to  get  Wash- 
ington to  act  on  this  matter.  We  Just  phoned 
Hants'  New  York  office  and  are  informed  by 
them  that  they  cannot  get  OPA  in  Washing- 
ton to  answer  the  telephone. 

"Hanes  has  shipped  us  nylon  hosiery  be- 
cause they  consider  us  one  of  their  distrib- 
utors, and  we  have  In  (Jbr  possession  14.0C0 
pairs  which  we  are  forbidden  to  distribute 
to  the  retail  ctores  until  the  OPA  gives  us  a 
number. 

"Many  of  our  customers  have  no  ladles* 
hosiery  to  sell,  not  even  rayons. 

"Can  you  do  anything  to  help  us  get 
through  this  red  tape,  so  we  may  conduct 
our  business  the  same  way  it  has  been  con- 
ducted for  29  years?" 

On  the  day  this  instance  was  made  public 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  Stabilization 
Director  Chester  Bowles  appeared  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  cf  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  urge  a  year's  ex- 
tension of  the  OPA  Act.  In  his  statement 
before  the  committee,  Mr.  Bowles  said,  in 
part: 

"Clearly,  this  program  of  economic  stabili- 
zation— or  any  program  of  economic  stabi- 
lization which  might  have  a  chance  of  suc- 
cess— will  be  attacked  by  every  irresponsible 
pressure  group  in  the  land." 

Thai's  the  story  of  OPA  In  a  nutshell. 
Anyone  who  presumes  to  resist  or  oppose  Its 
bureaucratic  Incompetence  is  summarily  dis- 
missed as  part  of  an  unpatriotic  and  Ignoble 
pressure  group. 

The  merchant  who  has  14.000  pairs  of  ny- 
lons on  hand,  but  can't  sell  them  until  he 
getr.  a  numljered  certificate  from  OPA  has 
no  complaint  worthy  of  a  hearing,  according 
to  Bowles. 

This  economic  tjrranny  soon  could  destroy 
every  business  in  the  land. 

ME.\TS 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Investigated  the  meat  shortage  It  learned 
that  retail  outlets  were  getting  only  about 
55  percent  of  their  normal  supply. 

But  at  that  time  (June  1945).  Representa- 
tive H.^RRis  Ellsworth,  of  Oregon,  told  the 
House   of  Representatives: 

"Our  normal  prewar  Inventory  of  cattle 
was'  66,000,000  head.  Present  statistics  re- 
veal that  we  now  have  82,000,000  head  on 
the  ranges.  Why,  then,  are  we  unable  to 
purchase  a  steak  or  roast?  Why  Is  beef 
not  moving  to  the  markets  In  greater  quan- 
tity, and  why  Is  the  quality  so  poor? 

"The  statement  repeatedly  made  that 
military  needs  are  the  cause  of  the  beef 
shortage  is  not  true." 


The  true  explanation  lies  In  the  fact  that 
OPA  ceiling  prices  were  so  fixed  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  profit  in  fattening  up 
range  cattle  In  feeder  lots  to  produce  prime 
beef. 

As  a  result,  we  have  lost  an  average  of  400 
to  700  pounds  of  beef  on  every  head  slaugh- 
tered, during  the  last  2  years — tens  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  beef  lost  through  OPA's 
pricing  policies. 

A  similar  situation  developed  In  pork. 
Congressman  Ellsworth  speaking: 

"At  the  t>eginnlng  of  1944  there  were 
84.000.000  hcgs  on  the  farm:  at  the  beginning 
of  1945,  there  were  only  60.000.000.  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  one-fourth.  Recently  the 
farmers  have  been  guaranteed  a  satisfactory 
price  on  hogs,  and  production  of  pork  will 
increase;  but  the  increase  will  not  be  reflected 
in  the  butcher  shops  for  many  months. 

"The  story  en  mutton  and  lamb  is  even 
simpler.  Sheep  raisers  have  been  going  out 
of  bu-slness  at  such  a  rapid  rate  during  the 
last  several  months  that  the  rate  of  decline 
In  the  sheep  population  of  the  country  can- 
not be  given  statistically.  The  best  esti- 
mate I  can  obtain  is  that  the  sheep  popu- 
lation now  is  lower  than  it  has  been  in 
15  vears.  and  is  still  declining. 

"The  reason  Is  simply  that  producers  have 
discovered  the  ceiling  prices  on  wool,  mut- 
ton and  lamb  will  not  yield  them  the  cost 
of  production.  Hence,  th^y  are  quitting  the 
business. 

"Our  present  shortage  of  poultry  is  the 
direct  result  of  confiictlng  and  senseless 
Government  orders  and  directives." 

Congressman  Ellsworth  buttressed  his 
statement  with  Government  statistics,  prov- 
ing in  every  case  that  OPA  is  actually  creat- 
ing shortages  in  all  the   basic  foods. 

Now  we  see  this  whole  process  working  otit 
again  in  the  baking  Industry — where  short- 
ages of  bread  and  bakery  products  are  in 
early  prospect  because  of  Government  rules 
and  regulations  touching  wheat,  lard,  sugar, 
and  shortening. 

Who  will  save  America  from  OPA — the 
creator  of  shortages? 

A    challenge    to    all     AMERICA 

Under  existing  law.  OPA  will  cease  to  exist 
on  June  30,  1946. 

Will  Congress  extend  the  Price  Control 
Act  for  another  year? 

If  it  does,  the  American  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  will  become  so 
badly  snarled,  so  crippled  by  bureaucratic 
confusion  and  oflBcial  conflict,  that  free  mar- 
kets and  free  enterprise  may  fall  into  total 
eclipse  for  a  generation. 

Well  may  we  recall  the  words  of  Rotisseau: 

"Free  people,  remember  this  maxim:  We 
may  gain  liberty  but  it  is  never  recovered 
if  It  ts  once  lost." 

A  lite  sentiment  was  uttered  by  Abraiham 
Lincoln  at  Chicago,  July  10,  1858: 

"Familiarize  yourself  with  the  chains  of 
bondage,  and  you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to 
wear  them  •  •  •  you  have  lost  the 
geuius  of  your  own  Independeuce  and  be- 
come the  fit  subject  of  the  first  cunning 
tyrant  who  rises  among  you." 

President  Truman  has  referred  to  1946  as 
a  "year  of  decision." 

The  foundations  we  lay  this  year  will 
determine  the  character  of  our  national 
economy  for  perhaps  a  decade. 

Does  reconversion  mark  a  road  toward  res- 
toration of  free  enterprise,  or  a  movement 
toward  a  permanent  scheme  of  national 
socialism? 

Price  control  is  the  very  essence  of  man- 
aged economy  or  national  socialism. 

If  the  Government  Is  to  control  peacetime 
prices,  it  soon  will  discover— as  it  didj  In 
wartime — that  it  also  must  control  pr&- 
ductlcn  specifications,  wages,  raw-material 
standards,  distribution  margins. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


PCaFfrVATINC   THE    HOTTSINC    SHOITAOS 

aa  In  perbapa  no  other  field, 
continuation   of    wartime   controls 
a  critical  diaequlllbrtum  in  the 
•upply-<Mmand  equation.  ^ 

Altttou{h  the  shortage  today  la  estimated 
00.000  to  8.000.000  dwelling  unlU. 
lion  la  t>arely  creeping, 
tlon   alone  offers   the   baala  of  a 
which  mlKht  spnrk  a  robust 
rlty  for  10  years.     But  what 
hapi^ned  since  VJ-day? 

ago  as  September — about  30  da3rs 

end  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific — Mr. 

4nnounced  publicly: 

e  at  present   working  on  plana  to 

Ic  doUara-and-cents  prices  on  build- 

tfrials.  adjusted  area  by  area  acrosa 

try,   much   as   we   have   done    for 

ikictlon    controla    under    the    WPB  s 
ord«r  L-41  were  removed  as  of  Octo- 
1M5. 

month    before    that    date,   Chester 
Hnd  announced  his  plan  to  prlce-con- 
constructlon   Industry  clear  acroaa 
boartas. 

epterprise  waa  not  to  be  given  even  a 

the  decision  to  relax  wartime  ma- 

controls  was  announced,  the  Associated 

Contractors  of  America  hailed  Octo- 

ak  the  beginning  of  a  new  boom  era 

construction. 

tile  Judgment  of  the  leading  general 

contract  Drs."  said  H.  E.  Foreman,  managin,? 

3f  the  AGCA.  "It  would  be  Impossible 

Federal  Ocvernment  to  attempt  to 

ab  )ut  the  reconversion  of  the  construc- 

ind  .istry  through  centralized  controls." 

n  )w  we  are  back  to  centralized  con- 

mqre   rigorous  and  more  demoralizing 

attempted  during  the  critical  war 


the  Washington  bureaucrats  have 
)nce  more  that  free  enterprise  must 

tried. 
ting  the  revocation  of  the  war  con- 
Foreman  said  that  his  association 
"getting  the  Industry  Into  opera- 
he  rate  of  $12,000,000,000  annually 
cr  the  end  of  the  war.    •    •     •    in- 
are    that     such    a    rate    can    be 


em  ergency" 


tee 


fere  2  months  had  passed,  the  Fed- 
ng  bureaucracy  was  launched  on  a 
"  campaign  to  keep  the  con- 
industry   In  the  shackles  of  regl- 
and  control. 

housing  expediter  was  appointed. 
1-year  emergency-houalng  program 
ched.  This,  In  line  with  Chester 
prediction  In  September,  brought 
of  housing  material  under  Oot- 
allccatlon. 

t.  as  we  already  have  seen,  waa  to 
every  form  and  type  of  construc- 
aave  projects  approved  or  spcn- 
Government   agencies.     Instead  of 
ard  freedom,  competition,  and  ex- 
productlon.  the  poetwar  construc- 
rols  Introduced  an  era  of  material 
priorities,  price  limitations,  sub- 
interdepartmental   red   tape   far 
and  crippling  than  the  war- 
Six  months  after  t^e  end  of 
was  more  difficult  for  an  Indivld- 
to  start  building  a  house  than 
during  the  war. 


tgi  trous 
meaiures 

;t 


All  of  these  measures,  as  Mr.  Bowles  ex« 
plained,  were  to  prevent  a  building  boom. 
They  did. 

CLOTHING   AND  TXXTTLKS 

The  continuing  shortage  of  all  types  of 
clothing,  more  acute  In  most  markets  now 
than  during  the  war.  has  fallen  principally 
on  returning  veterans,  Four  committees  of 
Congress  have  Inquired  Into  the  textile  short- 
ages in  cotton,  wool,  and  synthetics.  In  each 
case,  faltering,  confusing,  and  conflicting 
Government  orders  are  cited  by  the  industry 
as  the  root  cause  of  delayed  production. 

Speaking  for  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Clothiers.  W.  O.  Swanson.  of  Omaha. 
toUi  the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  on 
Decemt>er  13.  1945.  that  In  many  sections  of 
the  country  about  43  percent  of  the  return- 
ing servicemen  cannot  buy  civilian  clothing 
to  replace  their  military  uniforms. 

"In  my  store  today  I  have  5  percent  of  the 
suits  that  I  normally  have  at  this  time. 
Overcoats  are  only  slightly  better.  Our  stock 
of  heavy  underwear — none.  We  get  enough 
overalls  to  sell  them  for  2  hours  each  month. 
Work  gloves  are  almost  extinct.  Regular 
underwear  Is  sold  as  soon  as  It  comes  in.  so 
there  Is  no  inventory.  Our  situation  Is  typi- 
cal of  mens  stores,  both  large  and  small.  In 
spite  of  promised  relief,  the  situation  Is 
growing  steadily  worse  " 

Mr,  Swanson  presented  statistics  on  a  sur- 
vey of  174  men's  stores  In  Minnesota.  North 
Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  December  1945  suits  on  hand  were  70  per- 
cent below  December  of  1944  An  earlier  sur- 
vey showed  shirts  84  percent  below  a  year  ago. 
pajamas  87  percent  t>elow,  underwear  68  per- 
cent below. 

"With  millions  of  returning  servicemen 
coming  home  there  should  be  increased  sup- 
plies. The  veterans  are  the  victims.  Within 
the  past  10  days  a  survey  of  77  men's  stores 
showed  that  the  Gl  is  suffering  in  his  return 
to  civilian  life  and  his  efforts  to  find  clothes 
to  work  in.  This  survey  shows  that  over 
50  percent  of  the  customers  In  these  stores 
are  returning  servicemen.  And  It  shows  that 
nearly  45  percent  are  walking  Into  the  stores 
and  out  again,  unable  to  buy  what  they  need 
to  become  civilian?. 

"A  very  Important  feature  of  this  stirvey 
Is  that  disappointed  GI's  are  pointing  the 
finger  of  blame  at  the  number  one  reason  for 
shortages — dissatisfaction  with  Government 
controls  which  are  retarding  production. 
You  go  Into  your  favorite  mens  store  and 
what  do  you  find?  Not  suits,  shirts,  and 
overcoats,  but  perfumes,  pipes,  fancy  sport 
shirts,  hand-painted  neckties,  and  all  sorts 
of  frilly  Items — which  we  are  selling  becaUM 
we  cannot  get'good  staple  merchandise," 

A  similar  case  was  cited  by  Senator 
KrN.viTH  S.  Whe««t.  of  Nebraska,  in  a  na- 
tional broadcast.  Standing  l)efore  the  micro- 
phone In  New  York,  he  exhibited  to  the  studio 
audience  two  peach-colored  slips.  The  first 
was  designed  to  sell  prewar  at  $1.95.  Now 
celllnged  below  production  cost.  It  had  been 
driven  from  the  market. 

"So  what  happened?"  the  Senator  asked. 
"Another  manufacturer  makes  a  shoddy  gar- 
ment, calls  It  a  new  design,  and  is  able  to 
sell  It  for  $3.95 — and  you  can't  tell  the  front 
from  the  back  That's  the  kind  of  sacks 
Chester  Bowles  is  hanging  on  the  women  of 
America." 

A  Kentucky  manufacturer  of  nylon  para- 
chutes for  the  Navy  was  directed  by  telegraph 
to  stop  production  last  August,  aikiing 
great  quantities  of  t>eautLful  nylon  on  hand, 
he  hastened  to  New  York  and  obtained  firm 
orders  for  3  months'  production  of  nylon 
slips,  at  $51  a  dozen.  He  recalled  125  em- 
ployees to  his  plant. 

Then  word  came  from  OPA  that  the  poet- 
war  celling  on  this  garment  would  be  $10.50 
•  dozen. 


Taxing  Fanner  Cooperatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

or    MINNX30TA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1  ilegislatiie  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  S>.  1946 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD,  Mr,  President.  I 
Inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  at  pa^e  A1767,  an 
article  by  Alfred  D.  Stedman.  a  writer 
and  for  a  long  time  assistant  editor  of 
the  United  States  News,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  agricultural  editor  of  the  St. 
Paul  Disi>atch  and  Pioneer  Pre.ss.  In 
that  article  he  enumerates  the  reasons 
why  farm  cooperatives  should  not  pay 
an  Income  tax.  I  have  since  received  a 
letter  from  William  C,  Blethen.  chairman 
of  the  Minnesota  Small  Business  and 
Employees'  Committee,  taking  a  position 
opposite  from  that  of  Mr.  Stedman,  Mr. 
Blethen  has  asked  me  as  a  matter  of 
fjy^rness  to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  his  letter  to  me  and  al.so, 
an  editorial  concerning  the  subject  In 
controversy,  from  the  Fairmont  (Minn.) 
Daily  Sentinel.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  and  the  editorial 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Jhere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Minnesota  Small  Busnma 
AND  Employees'  Committce, 
Mankato.  mnn..  April  24.  1946. 
Senator  Hcnrik  Shipstead, 
Senate  Office  Butlding, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Scnatos:  I  read  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  Insert  In  the  Appendix. 
page  A1767.  which  was  placed  there  by  you. 

The  CoNCRBSSioNAL  RrcoRD.  through  your 
action,  reprinted  an  article  In  defense  of 
the  tax  exemption  of  the  cooperative  enter- 
prises. Its  appearance  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  of  course,  permits  widespread  repro- 
duction and  can  be  sent  out  under  a  frank- 
ing prlvUege.  If  you  so  choose. 

While  this  article  pretends  to  be  a  news 
story.  I  am  confident  you  will  recognize 
that  It  Is  strictly  an  editorial  attack  on  the 
Minnesota  Small  Business  and  Employees' 
Committee. 

As  chairman  of  this  committee,  1  am 
obliged  to  call  your  attention  to  the  many 
misstatements  which  appear  In  Mr.  Sted- 
man's  article.  I  am  confident  that  you  must 
have  Inserted  this  article  in  the  Record  as 
a  courtesy  to  some  trusted  associate.  If  so 
you  have  been  seriously  misled. 

All  of  us  engaged  In  small  business  In 
Minnesota  are  greatly  disturbed  by  thc 
exemptlon  of  the  co-ops  from  Federal  In- 
come taxes  because  this  tax  exemption  Is 
used  by  the  co-ops  to  devour  our  businesses. 
As  you  know.  In  the  wartime  period.  w6 
paid  Federal  income  taxes  ranging  up  to  as 
high  as  65  percent  of  our  profit.  The  co-ops 
completely  escaped  this  Federal  income  tax 

Let  me  ask  your  opinion  on  where  you 
think  we  are  eventually  going  to  land  In 
Minnesota?  The  small  businessmen,  wage 
earners,  everyone  on  salary  Is  keenly  aware 
of  the  Federal  Income  tax  we  pay  Into  the 
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Treasury  from  our  Income  and  our  wages. 
at  a  very  high  rate.  True,  this  recently  has 
been  reduced,  but  everyone  who  works  for 
wages  in  Minnesota  knows  that  he  is  pay- 
ing a  part  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  wluch 
the  co-ops  escape. 

The  co-ops  are  prospering  In  thl5  State  at 
the  expense  of  every  business  and  every 
wage  earner  who  pays  a  Federal  income  tax. 

They  have  mustered  the  greatest  propa- 
ganda machine  In  the  history  of  the  State. 
They  use  the  radio  and  the  newspapers  con- 
sistently to  pretend  that  they  pay  taxes  Just 
like  we  really  do. 

These  co-ops  are  expanding  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate — so  are  the  mutuals.  So  are  Gov- 
ernment-opera  ted  businesses.  It  seems  clrar 
to  me  and  to  my  thousand*  of  associates  in 
small  business,  that  eventually  we  will  be 
extinguished  by  this  cooperative  movemmt, 
with  a  consequent  loss  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury that  will  present  a  very  serious  problem 
to  those  in  charge  of  the  Treasury  policies  of 
the  Federal  Government, 

I  am  attaching  an  editorial  whi'  h  I  think 
is  significant  and  Is  thoroughly  accurate.  It 
Is  from  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Dally  Sentinel. 

May  I  hear  from  you  at  your  earliest  con- 
venimre  because  all  of  us  In  small  business 
are     determined     to     follow     this     problem 
through  U)  a  conclusion. 
Very  truly  your,'*, 

MiNNXSOTA  Small  Busi.ness 

AND    EMPLOTEXS'    COMMIT- 
TtX, 

By     William  C.  Blethen. 

Cliatrman 
P.  S. — I  believe  It  Is  only  fair  to  request 
that  you  act  to  have  this  editorial  Inserted 
m  the  Congressional  Record.    Our  members 
are  insisting  that  I  make  this  request 

W.  C.  B. 

[From  the  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Dally  Sentinel) 

THIS  WILL  MAKE  SOMEONE  MAD 

The  Inland  seas  of  Minnesota  are  flecked 
with  the  foam  of  turmoil  over  the  question  of 
cooperative  businesses  paying  or  uut  paying 
Income  tax  on  their  profits. 

The  perfect  defense  offered  by  the  co-ops 
Is  that  they  themselves  make  no  profits,  all 
gains  being  distributed  pro  rata  to  patrons 
and  thus  become  taxable  income. 

Let's  look  at  a  case.  Suppose  the  Sentinel 
was  a  co-op.  Suppose  It  makes  a  dollar  a 
year  profit  from  each  of  Its  7.000  subscribers. 
Suppose  it  distributed  this  profit  back — a 
dollar  to  each  subscriber.  How  much  In- 
come tax  do  you  suppose  would  accrue? 
Mighty  little,  probably  none.  Most  of  the 
subscribers  are  not  even  In  the  income-tax- 
paying  bracket. 

But  the  Sentinel  Co.  is  heavily  taxed  on 
this  profit  toUl.  and  no  kick  coming.  Pass- 
ing the  tax  on  to  patrons  would  possibly 
yield  dimes  where  It  now  yields  dollars. 

No.  good  gentlemen  of  the  co-ops.  the  only 
way  we  can  see  any  fairness  is  for  the  co-f;ps 
to  pay  the  Income  tax  on  all  profits  before 
any  return  to  patrons.  Then  the  driblets, 
becoming  personal  income,  can  be  taxed 
again,  the  same  as  is  the  case  with  the  stock- 
holders of  this  and  similar  industries,      j.. 

Of  course,  the  silly  notion  some  may  have 
that  co-ops  pay  no  taxes  at  all  Is  Just  igno- 
rant hooey.  On  real  esute.  personal  property, 
and  in  other  forms  of  taxation  they  pay  the 
same  as  anyone  else.  Its  Just  the  evaded 
Income-tax  payments  that  stick  In  people  s 
craws. 

Answer  this  question  and  you  uncover  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Why  are  patrons 
of  co-ops  so  insistent  In  passing  the  poten- 
tial Ux  on  to  themselves  instead  of  the  con- 
cern paying  It? 

Isn  t  the  motivation  the  common  one — 
trying  to  pass  the  tax  burden  onto  someone 
tlse? 


What  Is  Hie  Sif^nificance  of  Browder's 
Present  Visit  to  Russia? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.MUNDT 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATIVTIS 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1946 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Pro- 
fessor Budcnz.  of  Notre  Dame  Univer- 
sity— reformed  Communist  who  for 
many  years  wa.s  editor  of  the  Daily 
Worker,  official  publication  cf  the  Ameri- 
can Communist  Party — appeared  as  a 
witness  before  the  House  Committee  To 
Investigate  Un-AmerL-an  Activities,  he 
empha.<;ized  the  fact  that  the  decisions 
and  policies  of  the  Communist  Party  In 
this  country  are  directed  and  dominated 
by  the  Communist  Party  leadership  in 
Rus.sia. 

One  point  of  evidence  which  Professor 
Budenz  gave  the  committee  to  demon- 
strate his  thesis  was  the  strange  man- 
ner in  which  Earl  Browder  was  ditched 
as  head  of  the  American  Communist 
movement  and  the  unanimous  vote  by 
which  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  this  country  read 
Browder  out  of  the  party.  Lone  and  loud 
were  the  denunciations  which  his  former 
comrades  heaped  upon  the  head  of  Earl 
Browder  after  a  Communist  from  France 
had  visited  this  country  and  informed 
the  local  party  cohorts  that  the  order 
had  been  handed  down,  "Get  rid  of 
Browder." 

Now  something  strange  is  happening 
in  Communist  circles.  All  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  are  charged  with 
safeguarding  the  security  of  this  country 
such  as  the  FBI,  Army,  and  Navy  Intelli- 
gence, and  the  House  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate Un-American  Activities  will 
follow  with  extreme  interest  the  outcome 
of  Earl  Browder's  present  visit  to  Russia. 
Will  he  come  back  with  the  blessings  of 
the  Kremlin  and  with  authority  to  de- 
pose the  ageing  and  acriminous  Foster? 
Will  he  come  back  embittered  and  dis- 
illusioned by  his  inability  to  convince  his 
superiors  that  he  should  never  have  been 
given  the  bum's  rush?  Will  he  come  back 
to  work  under  Poster  for  a  while  as  a  re- 
turning prodigal  trying  to  reestablish 
himself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  party? 
Will  he  come  back  at  all? 

Mr.  George  E,  Sokolsky.  noted  news- 
paper columnist  and  political  analyst 
discusses  the  strange  trek  of  Earl  Brow- 
der in  an  interesting  and  understanding 
manner  in  the  following  reprint  from  his 
column  of  yesterday.  It  is  worth  read- 
ing: 

These  D.^ys 

(By  George  E.  Sokolsky) 
Earl  Browder,  for  many  years  the  Koba 
of  the  American  Communist  movement,  was 
deprived  of  his  authority  and  expelled  from 
his  party  by  order  of  the  Third  International, 
using  Ducloe,  the  French  Communist,  as  a 
mouthpiece. 

He  Is  now  either  on  his  way  to  or  actually 
In  Soviet  Russia  to  appeal  his  case. 

Curiously,  this  happened  before.  Back  In 
1929,  Jay  Lovestone  and  Ben  Gltlow.  Brow- 


der's predecessors,  rushed  off  to  Soviet  Russia 
to  appeal  their  cases, 

Stalin  had  decided  that  the  Anaerican  Cotn- 
mimist  Party  had  to  have  an  American 
facade.  No  more  foreign  names — Anglicize 
them.  No  more  foreign  accents  In  the  top 
leadership. 

American  communism  had  to  be  led  by 
someone  who  looked  like  a  typical  Ameri- 
can— Browder  was  bom  in  Kansas  of  au- 
thentic  Anglo-Saxon   stock. 

Of  course,  he  was  jiot  to  be  trusted  too 

-much:  He  might  revert  to  the  American  type. 

He  would  be  put  m  charge  of  unpubllcized 

GPU  agents  who  would  »-atch  and  instruct, 

watch  and  instruct. 

So  J.-\y  Lovestone  and  Ben  Gitlow  wer* 
practically  Imprisoned  In  Russia  until  they 
were  helped  to  escape  by  Henry  Yagcxla.  of 
the  OPU.  who  was  then  already  scheming 
against  Stalin,  for  which  he  was  ultimately 
purged 

And  Browder  become  the  America  Koba— • 
the  American  Stalin,  boss  of  thiise  little  crea- 
tures who  shriek  and  shout  on  parades  and 
who  blindly  follow  the  dict.itcs  of  a  foreign 
master,  who  denounce  and  betray  their 
country,  its  traditions,  Its  history,  its  ideals; 
who  change  their  name^  to  confuse  their 
fellow  citizens;  who  creep  Into  Government 
positions  to  spy  a^d  trick  and  confuse, 

Browder  had  a  good  job  while  it  lasted. 

Then  a  curious  thing  happened  to  Browder. 
The  war  came  and  Browder  went  patriotic. 
That,  of  course,  was  the  party  line  and  no 
one  could  question  Browder's  rigid  adherence 
to  the  do^ma  handed  down  from  the  throne 
of  Peter  the  Great, 

But  the  unexpected  psychological  change 
that  occurred  In  Earl  Browder  was  that  when 
the  war  was  over.  Browder  found  It  difficult 
to  switch  out  of  his  patriotism  fa-t  enough. 
He  really  believed  in  America.  If  anything, 
he  reverted  to  Kansas, 

So  they  kicked  him  out  of  the  American 
Communist  Party,  They  put  in  charge,  Wil- 
liam Z.  Foster,  a  weak  and  faltering  man, 
with  Eugene  Dennis  as  the  real  master. 

No  man  has  ever  had  to  take  the  beating 
that  Earl  Browder  was  made  to  take.  Every 
former  associate,  every  subordinate,  every 
pergonal  friend,  every  party  member  who 
had  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  blm  was 
required  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Worker 
and  the  New  Masses,  denouncing  Browder 
in  the  most  vicious  and  abjfect  terms. 

Men  whom  I  have  seen  groveling  before  the 
master  now  swatted  him  over  the  head  with 
the  nastiest  accusations  and  denunciations. 

Had  I  not  witnessed,  in  America,  where 
men  can  be  free,  this  debasement  of  every 
human  quality  in  obedience  to  orders  from 
an  alien  political  party,  fearful  of  the  purge, 
fearful  of  the  GPU.  fearful  of  the  fate  of 
Juliet  Poyntz,  Krivitzky.  Tresca,  I-  might  not 
have  understood  the  self -denunciation,  the 
self-emasctilation,  the  reduction  of  man  to  a 
thing,  so  vividly  described  by  Kravchonko  In 
his  book.  I  Chose  Freedom. 

These  Communists  were  Americans.  They 
were  free.  They  could  stand  up.  But  they 
whined,  "I  am  a  bum  because  I  listened  to 
Browder."  It  was  a  pitiful,  disgusting 
spectacle.  For  weeks,  each  morning,  I  read 
these  autodenunciatlons  by  men  who 
switched  their  views  and  loyalties  on  a  24- 
hour  notice. 

Browder  was  denounced  as  an  American 
bourgeois,  a  revisionist,  a  tool  of  Wall  Street, 
a  believer  In  private  enterprise.  He  tried  to 
defend  his  patriotism,  his  eociallsm,  his 
marxism,  his  loyalty  to  Stalin.  They  would 
not  listen,  Duclos  had  ordered  his  expul- 
sion; he  must  be  cru.shed. 

Bo  Browder  now  goes  to  the  seat  of  the 
most  high.  How  he  ever  got  so  far  Is  a 
puzzle,  but  one  that  will  be  known  In  time. 
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American  commentator  upon 

I  he  significance  ol  Browder's  quick 

Russia  has  not  been  lost  is  Wil- 

ip  Simms.  able  writer  for  the 

nlon  Daily  News.    The  following 

by  Mr.  Simms  sheds  some  addi- 

light  upon  the  travels  and  tor- 

3f  the  man  who  would  be  kin? — 

riorr — of  the   American  Commu- 

If  Browder  comes  back  with  the 

order  in  his  hand-s.  this  coun- 

once  again   be   treated   to  the 

phenomenon    by    which — upwn 

from     Moscow — the     American 

ni.sts  can  chanr--  -^        rarty  line 

ir  party  leade:  r  than  a 

artist    getting    ready    for -a 

\y  night  bath. 
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Stalin  feels  that  the  American  Cora- 
have  antagonized  the  American  peo- 

Soviet  RuaaUi. 
Browder   may   be   restored   and   all 
o  denounced  him  will  apologize  to 


It  t*  something  even  more  dramatic 
We  shall  soon  know. 


EICWDEB'S  T1IIP 

(By  William  PhiUp  Simms) 
:  Jrowder  s  surprise  trip  to  Moscow  Is 
to    foreshadow    a    turn    not    only 
he  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
3u:     throughout    what    used    to    be 

Communist   International. 

hat    the    one-time    leader    of    com- 

In  this  country  rates  any  such  dis- 

as   that   statement    would   seem    to 

Whether  William  Z.  Foster,  present 

the  party;    Earl   Browder.  or   some 

new    figure    is    in    charge,   probably 

little  to  Moecow.     What  it  is  after 

s 

the  Soviet  Union  is  on  the  march — 

Asia,  and  Africa.     It  has  become 

ly     important,     therefore,     that 

3  everywhere  tighten  their  ranks 

to  take  instant  advantage  of  postwar 

ents 

illsslmo  Stalin  attaches  supreme  im- 

to   the   Communist    Party    In    this 

He  told  the  American  delegates  to 

lum  of  the  executive  committee  of 

intern  in  Moscow,  in  1929: 

k   that    the   American   Communist 

one  of  the  few  Communist  parties  in 

d  upon  which  history  has  laid  tasks 

'  e  character  from  the  point  of  view 

r'orld  revolutionary  movement. 

all  know  very  well  the  strength  and 

American   capitalism.     Many   now 

t  the  general  crisis  of  world  capl- 

wiU    not    affect    America.     That,    of 

s  not  true. 

the  moment  is  not  far  off  when 
lary  crisis  will  develop  In  Ameri- 
wUl  t>e  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
lUallsm  as  a  whole.     It  Is  essential 
American  Communist  Party  should 
>   of   meeting    that   historical   mo- 
prepared,   and   of   assuming   the 
of  tbe  impending  class  strui?gle  In 
Every  effort  and  every  means  must 
-- ■  In  preparing  .or  that, 
hat  end.   the  American  Communist 
be    improved    and    bolshevized. 
end  we  must  work  for  the  complete 
on   of   factionalism   and   deviations 
larty.     For  that  end  we  must  forge 
tionary  cadres,  and  a  real  revolu- 
eadership  of  the  proletariat,  capable 
the  many  millions  of  the  American 
ciasa  toward  tbe  revolutionary 
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twenties,  during  the  fierce  fight  for 

among  Ruthenberg.  Lovestone,  and 

drowder  was  Pt>ster  s  man  Friday.    In 

went  to  Moscow  to  attend  the  Red 


International.  From  there  he  was  sent  to 
China  as  a  sort  of  trouble-shooter  to  help 
organize  the  Chinese.  And  when  Foster's 
health  gave  way  in  1930,  he  became  the 
party's  general  secretary — some  say  at  the 
direct  intervention  of  Stalin. 

Now  Browder  is  again  on  bis  way  to  Mos- 
cow. He  says  he  is  going  to  study  political 
life.  And  the  followers  of  Foster  are  seeth- 
ing. Having  made  a  party  pariah  of  Browder. 
they  are  wondering  what  possible  business 
he  could  now  have  In  Moscow. 

But  Browder  could  not  go  to  Moscow  un- 
less the  Kremlin  wanted  him  there.  What 
his  real  mission  is.  of  course,  remains  to  be 
seen.  Maybe  the  Generalissimo  doesn't  agree 
that  he  deviated  during  the  war.  Maybe 
the  Red  chief  tarn  wants  to  study  political 
life  in  the  Americas  through  Browder's  eyes. 
Mayt>e  Moscow  t>elieves  the  predicted  revo- 
lutionary crisis  In  America  is  now  nt  hand 
and  with  it  the  moment  for  American  Com- 
munists to  do  their  historic  Job  Which, 
according  to  Mr.  b-  -he  spear- 

head for  the  end  i  .    ^  i.ism  as  a 

whole. 


Shortage  of  Office  Space  in  California  for 
Rehirning  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAIVl  F.  KiNOWUND 

or   CALirORUIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1  {legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>.  1946 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Harold  D.  Smith. 
Director  of  the  Budget,  requesting  infor- 
mation recarding  ofUce  space  held  by 
Government  departments  in  California, 
and  a  copy  of  the  reply  to  my  letter, 
signed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Reynolds.  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Buildings,  to  whom  my 
letter  was  referred. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  large  sec- 
tions of  California  the  point  has  been 
rai.>ed  by  returning  vcterfc,no  and  others 
that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  obtain 
office  space  for  the  practice  of  law,  med- 
icine, or  any  other  bustntss.  because  of 
the  vast  amount  of  space  l)elng  occu- 
pied by  Government  departments.  The 
reply  to  my  letter  gives  some  of  the  fig- 
ures with  respect  to  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

March   18,   1946. 
Mr.  Harold  D.  Smfth, 

i>irector.  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
State  Department  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Smith:  The  reports  from  all  sec- 
tions of  California  Indicate  a  very  serious 
shortage  of  office  space.  This  Is  being  felt 
particularly  by  returning  servicemen  who 
desire  to  reenter  the  practice  of  law.  medi- 
cine, or  to  go  into  some  other  business  re- 
quiring an  office. 

X  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  called  for  a  survey  of  the 
amount  of  space  now  being  used  as  compared 
with  that  lised  during  the  war  period.  Also, 
I  would  be  Interested  to  know  Just  how  soon 


and  how  much  space  could  be  released  with- 
out adversely  affecting  the  operation  of  the 
necessary  Government  agencies. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WUXIAM  P.  Knowlano. 

United  States  Senator. 

April  18.  1946. 
Hon.  William  F.  Knowland. 
Vntttd  States  Senate, 

Washington.    D     C. 

Dear  Senator  Knowland:  The  Director  (>f 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recently  foi- 
warded  to  this  office  cople  of  correspondence 
which  that  officer  had  exchanged  '••Ith  you. 
relative  to  the  amounts  .f  office  space  rented 
by  the  Government  In  California. 

In  the  process  of  answering  some  of  tie 
questions  you  raised,  this  office  recently  coii- 
ducted  a  survey  of  leased  space  in  15  of  tl  e 
larger  cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
resulu  from  two  of  these  cities.  Los  Angel>>s 
and  San  Francisco,  might  be  of  interest  to 
you.  and  I  am  pleased  to  send  them  to  ycu 
herewith. 

As  you  will  note,  the  Information  covets, 
by  different  agencies,  the  amounts  of  leas4>d 
space  occupied  on  January  1.  1945.  and  (>n 
March  1,  1946.  Some  downward  trend  is  sl- 
ready  noticeable,  but  as  will  al.io  be  observed, 
the  hoped  for.  more  decided  decrease  in 
leased  space  had  not  yet  set  in  on  March  1. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you  m 
this  matter,  would  you  please  feel  entirely  at 
lil)erty  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely  yuurs, 

W    E.  Retnoids, 
Commissioner  o/  Public  Buildings. 

Federal  leased  sjtaee.  oceupaney  office  spare, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Federal  Umted  space,  occupancy  office  space, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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Swiss  Get  the  Cheese— We  Get  the  Holes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PEHR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MAssACHTJs-rrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  HOLMES  of  M  tssachusctts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  an  article 
published  in  the  Wa.shinctcn  Post  Mon- 
day. April  19.  1946,   by  Mr.  Walter  W. 


Cenerazzo.  national  president  of  the 
American  Watchworkers'  Union,  con- 
cerning importation  of  Swiss  watches 
and  watch  works  into  the  United  States: 

Swiss  Get  the  Cheese,  We  Get  the  Hous — 
Recipeocal  Trade  That  Costs  Us  $2,500,000 
fOR  EX'ERT  Million  We  Get  in  Return  Is  as 
Full  of  Holf£  as  a  Swiss  Cheese.  Says 
Walter  W.  Cenerazzo.  National  President 
or  American  Watchworkers  Union 

Keen,  astute  foreign  diplomat.  Henry 
Bruggman,  Minister  from  Switzerland,  has 
BO  consistently  outsmarted  Dean  Achesoi  of 
our  State  Department  as  to  violate  President 
Truman "s  pledge  that  no  American  worlser 
or  industry  vkould  be  hurt  by  extension  of 
reciprocal  trade  pacts.  Reciprocal  trade  that 
makes  us  lose  $6,000,000  out  of  every  $10,000.- 
000  in  business  is  as  out  of  balance  as  a  flat 
tire. 

While  we  Imported  $491,125,006  in  trade 
from  Switzerland  we  got  only  $181,187,0C0  in 
trade  from  the  Swiss.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of 
$309,938,000  as  a  loss  to  American  workers 
and  American  industry.  The  precedent  set 
by  this  kind  of  diplomatic  Juggling  under  the 
guise  of  reciprocal  trade  Is  a  threat  to  every 
worker  and  every  Industry  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Walter  W.  Cenerazzo.  national  president  of 
the  American  Watch  Workers  Union,  has  sug- 
K'?stcd  that  since  the  Swiss  have  so  consist- 
ently outsmarted  our  Dean  Acheson  of  the 
SIR  e  Department  on  a  two  and  a  half  to  one 
bati-v  that  we  do  some  reciprocal  trading  of 
diplomats  on  the  same  basis  •  •  "  we 
taking  Henr^-  Bruggman  from  the  Swiss  and 
givinp,  Dean  Acheson  and  a  couple  of  others 
in  return.  They  trade  ball  players  that  way 
so  why  not  trade  diplomats. 

There  are  3.600.000  watches  sold  annually  in 
the  United  States.  This  is  based  on  a  16- 
year  prewar  average.  This  is  a  normal,  honest 
ligvire  based  on  facts.  About  two  million  of 
these  watches  were  Swiss,  leaving  about  one 
and  one-half  million  to  be  supplied  by  Amer- 
ican manufacturers.  There  has  been  no 
shortage  of  watches  during  the  war  because 
greater  quantities  were  imported  from  Swit- 
zerland during  the  war  period  in  spite  cf  the 
fact  that  Switzerland  was  supplying  all  of 
Its  military  timing  devices  and  precision 
timing  fuzes  lor  the  Axis. 

During  the  war  the  entire  facilities  of  the 
American  Jeweled  watch  industry  were  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  timing  devices  and 
precision  time  fuzes  for  our  own  country  and 
our  allies  At  this  time  Swiss  watches  flooded 
the  American  market  so  that  there  is  now 
no  backlog  of  orders  piled  up  for  us  as  we 
reconvert  to  the  manufacture  of  civilian 
watches. 

Now.  in  spite  ,of  the  fact  that  the  normal 
watch  sales  in  this  country  in  normal  years 
average  only  3,500,000  watches,  our  State  De- 
partment, under  the  guise  of  reciprocal  trade 
which  is  neither  reciprocal  nor  mutual  nor 
honestly  fair,  is  to  allow  over  7.5C0.OOO 
watches  to  be  brought  Into  this  country  this 
year.  This  can  put  the  entire  American 
watch  industry  out  of  business,  a  fact  whidi 
may  not  seem  particularly  important  until 
you  realize  that  there  are  only  two  sovirces 
i-f  military  timing  devices  in  all  the  world — 
Switzerland  and  the  United  States.  No  war 
can  be  successfully  fought  without  precision 
timing  devices  and  no  other  industry  in  the 
entire  Nation  is  capable  of  setting  up  and 
training  workers  for  this  precision  work  in 
less  than  6  years. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  those  who  may 
argvie  that  we  will  never  have  another  war. 
We  hope  these  people  are  right,  but  until 
we  are  ready  to  scrap  all  our  ships,  gims. 
planes,  and  tanks  •  •  •  yes.  even  the 
atom  bomb,  and  all  other  means  of  defense, 
lets  not  let  the  SUte  Department  kill  a 
vlttl  American  defense  Industry  under  the 
guise  of  reciprocal  trade  which  takes  $2.50 
fcr  every  $1  It  gives  in  return. 


Lrr's  Keep  the  Rkxjrds  Straight 

On  April  6,  the  American  Watch  Workers 
Union  sent  a  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  urging  the  President  to  keep 
his  pledge  that  no  American  Industry  and 
no  American  worker  would  be  hurt  by  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  That 
letter  was  published  in  newspapers  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  rebuttal  the  Swiss 
watch  importers  group,  who  parade  under 
the  name  of  "The  American  Watch  As- 
semblers Association,"  published  an  adver- 
tisement entitled  "This  Is  a  Statement  of 
Facts  About  Watches."  We  challenge  the 
veracity  of  the  statements  contained  in  that 
advertisement.  We  ask  you,  the  American 
public,  to  be  the  Judges.  1.  Shall  Swiss 
watch  Importers  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
lucrative  business  at  the  expense  of  a  na- 
tional defense  Industry?  2.  Shall  American 
Jobs  go  to  Swiss  workers? 

Walter  W.  Cenerozzo. 

National  President, 
American  Watch  Workers  Union. 


Facts  in  Answer  to  Recent  Misleading  Ad 
BT  THE  Swiss  Watch  Importers 

fact 

The  Swiss  watch  imjxsrters  avoid  the  fact 
that  the  American  Jeweled  Watch  Industry 
is  vital  to  national  defense.  The  Swiss  watch 
importers  avoid  the  fact  that  Switzerland 
produced  timing  mechanisms  used  by  the 
Axis  to  kill  and  maim  American  boys. 

Swiss  watch  Importers  utilized  metals  for 
cases  and  attachments  and  labor  for  assem- 
bling Swiss  movements  when  such  metals 
and  use  of  such  labor  was  denied  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  for  civilian  production. 
War  bonds  should  have  been  purchased  In- 
stead of  Swiss  watches. 

Here  is  the  American  record 

The  entire  American  Jeweled  Watch  In- 
dustry converted  to  the  making  of  military 
timing  devices  for  the  United  States  and 
cur  allies.  Not  one  watch  was  made  for 
civilian  use.  Among  the  milllor.s  of  items 
produced  were  railroad  watches,  aircraft 
watches,  navigation  watches,  hack  watches, 
chronometers,  chronograph  stop  watches, 
break  circuit  chronometers,  marine  chro- 
nometers, elapsed-time  clocks,  time  fuses, 
civil  date  indicator  clocks,  millisecond  re- 
corders, hang-fire  recorders,  map  measures, 
jewel  bearings,  compasses,  and  many  air- 
plane instruments.  The  Swiss  importers 
who  operate  under  the  name  of  American 
Watch  Asserr  biers'  Association  did  not  con- 
vert for  war  production  here.  Instead  they 
flooded  the  market  with  Swiss  watches  which 
were  shipped  into  this  country  with  the  help 
and  consent  of  the  Axis.  Attracted  by  ex- 
orbitant profits  the  number  of  importers 
grew  from  fifty  to  five  hundred,  who  now 
seeK  to  dominate  the  whole  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

We  challenge  the  Swiss  watch  Importers  to 
produce  their  record.  V/e  further  ask  them 
to  publish  the  black  record  of  Swiss  military 
production  for  the  Axis.  During  the  war  we 
shipped  essential  metals  to  Switzerland. 
How  much  of  this  metal  went  into  Axis  tim- 
ing mechanisms? 

fact 

Tlie  movement  Is  the  most  important  part 
of  the  watch — it  Is  the  watch.  About  tw->- 
thirds  of  the  average  cost  of  an  American 
watch  is  in  the  movement. 

The  Swiss  importers  claim  that  they  are 
American  manufacturers. 

1.  Are  shoes  manufactured  in  Czecho- 
slovakia, with  American  shoelaces  and  packed 
in  boxes  made  in  the  United  States,  American 
shoes? 

2.  Is  perfume  Imported  from  France,  bot- 
tled in  American  bottles,  an  American  psr- 
fume? 
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TACT 

watch  importers  said:  "In  truth 
in  the  manufacture  of  watches  in 
with  imported  movements  com- 
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34.308.30«  move- 


4.408.968 

_ 5.  691.  304 

7.996.286 

6.  912.  332 

9.  398.  716 

12  hours  of  American  labor  to  pro- 
eweled    watch    movement    In    the 
8i  ates.     Every  watch  imported  means 
3f  labcr  not  available  to  an  Amerl- 
34,308.306  movements  imported 
t  American  workers  lost  411.699,- 
oX     labor     opportunity — 205,849 
-one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
American  workers  would  have  had 
ployment  producing  the.se  watches 
been  made  in  the  United  States. 
WTallace  says:     We   need  60.000.000 
prosperous  America."     This  ideal- 
con<|ept  will  never  be  achieved  if  Mr. 
brother-in-law,  Henry  Bruggman, 
Mljiister    to   the   United   States,   con- 
out-negotiate   our   State   Depart- 
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-watch  Importers  claim  that  88 
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American  watch  worker  is  paid 

to  four  times  higher  than  the 

wat^h  worker. 

repeat — the   movement    Is   the 
important  part  of  the  watch— It  Is  the 
Apout  two-thirds  of  the  average  cost 
watch  is  In  the  movement. 
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FACT 

The  Swiss  watch  Importers  claim  that  both 
the  CIO  and  the  AFL  vigorously  protested 
against  the  Imposition  of  any  quota  on  the 
Importation  of  Swiss  watch  movements  and 
watches. 

We  do  not  know  who  was  present  at  the 
Swiss  watch  importers'  meetings,  or  If  any 
union  official  affiliated  with  the  AFL  or  CIO 
was  present  at  Sny  of  these  meetings.  If 
any  were  present,  we  chanje  that  such  union 
leader  betrayed  his  membership  if  he  did 
advocate  the  entry  of  foreign  products  Into 
the  United  States  market  at  far  less  than  the 
cost   of   production   in   the  United   States. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson.  his 
assistants.  Mr.  Herbert  Marks  and  Mr  Win- 
throp  Brown.  Chief  of  Commercial  Policy, 
United  States  Department,  were  asked  for  a 
transcript  of  the  heariniis  at  which  the  Swiss 
watch  importers  presented  their  case.  The 
American  Watch  Workers  Union  was  refu.«ed 
this  information  as  the  Committee  on  Reci- 
procity said  that  it  was  confidential. 

FACT 

Reciprocity:  We  believe  that  foreign  trade 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  We  believe  that  we  should  buy  the 
products  of  foreign  countries,  provided  that 
they  In  return  buy  our  products,  and  that 
the  purchase  of  these  products  does  not 
interfere  with  national  dcfen.ie. 

President  Andrew  Jackson  In  1824  was  the 
oriKinal  advocate  of  foreign  trade,  but  he 
specifically  stated  that  if  an  industry  was 
essential  to  national  defense.  It  should  be 
protected  by  the  United  States  Government. 

The  existing  Swiss-American  trade  agree- 
ment Is  and  has  been  a  one-way  street 

1.  From  1930  to  1945.  the  United  States 
Imported  from  Switzerland  $491,125,000  worth 
of  goods. 

2  In  the  same  period.  Switzerland  Imported 
from  the  United  States  only  tl81, 187.000 
worth  of  goods,  leaving  a  deficit  of  »3C9.- 
938.C0O. 

That  Is  not  reciprocal  trade  as  It  was  in- 
tended. 

Let  3  balance  the  trade  and  return  It  to  the 
normal  prewar  level.  Let's  establish  a  quota 
on  Swiss  watches  based  upon  the  prewar 
average  sales  from  1926  to  1941.  The  average 
annual  imports  during  this  15-year  period 
were  2.100.000  watches  per  year. 

The  Swiss  watch  importers  say  that  the 
sales  of  watches  In  the  United  States  for  1946 
will  be  12,000,000.  This  Is  fantastic.  It  is 
Intended  to  cloud  the  issue.  All  we  can  go 
by  Is  the  record  which  shows  average  sales 
of  foreign  and  domestic  watches  together 
were  3.475.000  watches  per  normal  year. 
Let  s  limit  the  imports  to  that  prewar  figure 
of  2,100.000,  save  a  vital  defense  industry, 
protect  American  Jobs,  and  make  reciprocal 
trade  really  reciprocal. 


Presenration  of   Birthplace  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

or    NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  May  1  ilegislatire  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5\  1946 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  copy  of  the  joint  re.«;olution 
which  I  introduced  on  April  18.  1946,  to 
establish  the  Andrew  Johnson  MemoriaJ 


Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the 
preservation  of  his  birthplace  at  Raleigh. 
N.  C.  together  with  an  editorial  from 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  with 
reference  to  this  resolution,  entitled 
'BMated  Recognition." 

Hon.  Josephus  Daniels,  one  of  the  great 
American  editors  who  is  familiar  with 
the  life  and  history  of  Andrew  Johnson, 
wrote  this  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resoluJ 
tion  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  154  | 

Joint  resolution  to  establish  the  Andrew 
Johnson  Memorial  Commis-^ion  to  formu- 
late plans  for  the  preservation  of  the  birth- 
place, at  Raleigh.  N.  C  .  of  Andrew  John- 
son, seventeenth  President  of  the  United 
States  I 

Rt  solved,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  estabj 
llshed  a  comml.sslon  to  be  known  as  the  Ant 
drew  Johnson  Memorial  CommLsslon.  and  to 
be  composed  of  five  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Such  Commission  &hall  consider  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  preservation  of  the 
birthplace  at  Raleign.  N.  C.  of  Andrew  John- 
son, seventeenth  President  of  the  United 
States. 

SIC.  2.  The  Commission  may.  In  its  dis- 
cretion, accept  from  any  source,  public  or 
private,  money  or  other  property  for  use  In 
J  out  Its  functions  under  this  Joint 

SEC.  3.  The  commission  shall  report  Its 
recommendations  to  Congress  as  soon  as 
practicable.  j 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  tl.OOO.  which  will 
be  available  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Commission  In  the  performance  of 
the  duties  herein  prescribed. 


IFrom  the  Raleigh   (N.  C.)   News  and 
Observer  | 

BELATED  KECOCNITION 

In  the  early  sixties  no  man  was  more  hated 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Confederate  States,  led 
by  Jefferson  Davis,  than  Andrew  Johnson  who 
had  opposed  secession  and  who  was  the  Fed- 
eral Governor  of  Tennessee  during  the  War  of 
the  Sixties  and  opposed  the  Confederati; 
government.  He  was  a  southern  Democrat 
but  believed  the  South  ou?ht  to  seek  Its 
rights  within  the  Union.  When  Southern 
States  seceded,  Johnson  upheld  the  Lincoln 
policies,  but  In  politics  was  never  anything 
but  a  Democrat.  This  was  true  even  though 
he  accepted  the  nomination  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent on  the  Lincoln  ticket  In  1864.  However, 
that  ticket  was  not  called  Republican  In  that 
campaign  but  the  Union  Party,  a  designation 
that  brought  it  large  support  in  the  border 
States. 

In  the  late  sixties,  the  tables  were  turned. 
Andrew  Johnson  was  the  worst  hated  man  In 
America  in  those  northern  sections  which 
wished  to  impose  harsh  reconstruction  meas- 
ures upon  the  Southern  States  before  they 
were  restored  to  their  rightful  place  as  "In- 
destructible States  in  an  Indissoluble  Union." 
Because  Johnson  held  that  a  State  could  not 
lawfully  secede  and  stood  against  secession, 
he  took  the  position  after  Appomattox  that 
they  had  the  right  to  take  their  old  seats 
In  the  Union  upon  acceptance  of  the  freedom 
of  slaves  proclaimed  during  the  war.  When 
Johnson  vigorously  opposed  Stanton  and 
Thad  Stevens,  whose  chief  object  In  giving 
full  suffrage  at  once  to  the  emancipated 
slaves  was  to  Insure  Republican  control  at 
Washington,  they  set  about  to  impeach  An- 
drew Johnson,  and  came  very  near  to  suc- 
ceeding Ui  that  partisan  undertaking.     John- 
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son  held  his  ground  and  sought  with  "malice 
to  none"  to  restore  the  Union  without  hate 
and  bitterness,  though  he  had  not  been  free 
from  it  in  the  war  days. 

It  was  a  long  time  after  the  sixties  before 
Raleigh  and  North  Carolina  fuUv  appreciated 
the  Rreatness  and  courage  of  the  only  Presi- 
dent born  In  the  capital  city  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Not  a  few  did  not  believe  the  boy  of 
humble  and  honorable  parentat^e.  who  had 
left  Raleitih  as  a  bound  boy  to  Selby.  the 
tailor,  could  attain  the  heights  However, 
more  than  a  score  of  years  ago.  the  patriotic 
people  of  Raleleh  and  others,  aided  by  a  gift 
from  Oeorr?  Foster  Peabody  and  the  gen- 
erosity cf  Mrs.  Julius  Lewis,  who  owned  the 
eoCtage  in  which  Andrew  Johnson  was  born, 
came  Into  possession  of  the  cottage.  They 
moved  it  from  the  fire  hazard  and  It  now 
stands  In  Pullen  Park  adjacent  to  the  State 
college  ground.*!  But  It  Is  exposed  to  the 
weather.  The  general  assembly  started  a 
plan  to  erect  a  brick  or  stone  building  for  Its 
protection  from  the  weather  and  to  make  it  a 
Johnson   mupeiim. 

And  nom-  Senntor  Horr.  with  a  wise  and 
patriotic  Impulse,  has  Introduced  a  resolu- 
tion in  the  Senate  calling  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  Members  "lo  formulate  plans 
for  the  preservation  of  the  birthplace  of 
Andrew  Johnson."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Hnoy  resolution  will  pass. 

Belstedly  there  has  come  recognition  to 
the  foremost  native  of  Raleleh  and  the  State 
win  cooperate  with  the  Hoev  committee  to 
do  honor  to  one  of  the  ablest  Chief  Executives 
of  the  country. 


Anvett   File  Appeal   for  Usemployment 
Compensation  Under  GI  Bill  of  Rights 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  G.  SADOWSKI 

or   MICillCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  March  12.  1946 

Mr.  SADOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  a  statement  made  by  J.  H.  Leib, 
national  legislative  director  of  the 
Amvets,  and  copy  of  appeal  filed  by  the 
organization  before  the  Michigan  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Commission  on 
April  24.  1946: 

Attorneys  for  the  Amvets  Michigan  De- 
partment have  Intervened  in  behall  cf  two 
veterans  who  were  involved  In  the  recent 
General  Motors  strike  and  were  denied  un- 
employment benefits  under  the  GI  bill  of 
rights. 

These  veterans  were  employed  by  GM  only 
2  days  before  the  strike  was  called  and  did 
not  participate  in  or  were  they  directly  inter- 
ested in  thc«  strike  dispute. 

Under  provisions  of  the  GI  bill,  chapter  8, 
section  800,  an  unemployed  veteran  is  entitled 
to  unemployment  compensation  and  or  re- 
adjustment allowances  within  certain  limita- 
tions provided  in  said  bill,  which  deals  with 
labor  disputes.  Great  leeway  is  provided  in 
determining  the  right  to  payments  to  vet- 
erans in  the  event  of  a  labor  dispute  which 
leads  to  a  strike  and  consequent  unemploy- 
ment for  union  and  nonunion  veterans.  Vet- 
erans, who  were  employed  for  a  few  days, 
found  themselves  Idle  through  a  labor-man- 
agement dispute,  which  Irrespective  of  its 
merits,  deprived  them  of  their  labor,  and  the 
Veterans'  Administration  deprived  them  of 
their  readjustment  payments. 


Amvets  at  this  time  Is  not  concerned  with 
the  issues  which  caused  said  strike  and  we 
are  not  promoting  the  general  idea  of  a 
Government  payment  to  veterans  who  are 
out  on  strike.  Amvets  simply  feels  that  in 
such  cases  the  GI  bill  of  rights  Is  completely 
inadequate  and  that  this  provision  distinctly 
works  to  the  veterans'  disadvantage.  There 
are  a  number  of  bills  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  to  correct  this  unfair  situation,  and 
we  hope  that  suitable  action  will  be  taken 
as  soon  as  possible  to  help  those  veterans 
who  find  themselves  in  such  an  unfortunate 
dilemma. 

The  appeal  follows: 

Michigan  Unemplotmunt  Co»?pen8/tton 
Co\;mi.ssion — Benefit  Appeal  Hearing  Be- 
fore Refeoee  John  Stackpool — Claims  of 
WiLBER  F  Weston  and  Robert  L  Hoag  for 
Unemployment  Compensation  Benefits 
Under  the  Servicemen  s  Readjustment  Act 
of  19;4 — Brief  Amicus  Curiae  of  Ameri- 
can Veterans  of  World  War  II.  Amvets, 
Department  or  Michigan,  on  Behalf  of 
Claimants     , 

Because  American  Veterans  of  World  Wpr 
II.  Department  of  Michigan,  believes  that  the 
ca"=es  of  claimants  Weston  and  Hcag  present 
extremely  strong  cases  for  granting  coirpen- 
satlon.  and  because  of  the  vital  Interest  to 
veterans  generally,  the  Michigan  State  De- 
partment of  Amvets  applied  for  leave  to  file 
a  brief  amicus  curiae. 

Amvets  submits  that  compensation  should 
be  granted  In  claimants  cases  for  the  fol- 
lo^vlnR  reasons: 

I.  The  characteristics  of  the  allowance  for 
unemployment  provided  for  by  Congress  in 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  are  such 
that  claims  filed  therefor  must  be  construed 
in  the  light  of  that  act  and  the  intention  of 
Congress  in  passing  it.  rather  than  In  the 
light  of  the  purposes  and  policies  of  State 
unemployment  compensation  acts. 

II.  The  particular  facts  presented  by  the 
Weston  and  Hoag  ch;ims  require  compensa- 
tion In  these  cases  to  effectuate  the  policy 
of  the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act 

III.  Because  competent  proof  was  pre- 
sented that  parts  and  materials  shortages 
did  exist  in  sufficient  degree  to  have  been  a 
cause,  by  itself,  of  claimants'  unemployment, 
the  fact  that  a  labor  dispute  did  exist  should 
not  disqualify  these  claimants. 

REASON    1 

As  distinguished  from  general  unemploy- 
ment compensation  acts,  the  servicemen's 
readjustment  allowance  is  financed  solely  by 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The  read- 
justment allowance  does  not  depend  upon 
specific  contributions  or  specific  taxes  paid 
by  an  employer.  Furthermore  there  are  no 
experience  indices,  contribution  rates,  or  re- 
serves which  will  be  adversely  aSected  if 
compensation  is  granted. 

Amvets  maintains  that  the  underlying 
purposes  of  Congre.ss  In  providing  for  the 
unemployment  readjustment  allowance  are 
twofold :  ( 1 )  To  provide  a  minimum  standard 
for  the  readjustment  of  veterans  to  civilian 
life  during  any  period  of  unemployment,  not 
exceeding  52  weeks,  as  a  reward  for  those  who 
made  major  sacrifices  in  the  defense  of  their 
country  and  the  American  way  of  life;  and 
(2)  an  adjustment  allowance  was  necessary 
to  compensate  veterans  who,  because  of  their 
service,  were  prevented  from  earning  the 
rates  of  Income  enjoyed  by  nonservicemen 
and  who  consequently  were  unable  to  amass 
any  savings  during  the  wartime  period  of 
high  production  and  employment. 

We  are  dealing  with  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  carry  out  a  law  passed  under 
the  general  welfare  powers  of  Congress  to 
alleviate  the  stringent  economic  conditions 
of  a  particular  group.  The  right  to  this  re- 
adjustment allowance  is  a  personal  one  and 


peculiar  to  veterans  of  World  War  11.  Nc 
employer's  Interest  Is  involved.  It  follows 
that  the  act  must  be  liberally  construed  to 
carry  out  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Amvets  submits  that  similarly  worded 
State  unemployment  compensation  acts  and 
interpretations  thereunder  shculd  not  be 
controlling  when  the  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  is  construed.  Amvets  maintains 
that  the  disqualifying  sections  like  ^hat  for 
labor  disputes,  section  800  (b).  mtist  not  con- 
trol whenever  there  Is  competent  proof  that 
the  unemployment  was  due  to  causes  other 
than  a  labor  dispute 

re.^son  ii 

The  testimony  submitted  at  the  hearing 
shows  that  claimant  Hoag  worked  2  da'^  and 
claimant  Weston  worked  2' 2  days.  Weston 
was  honorabiv  discharged  from  the  Army 
October  20,  1945.  and  Hoag  was  honorably 
discharpd  from  the  Army  on  November  2, 
1945.  Both  claimants  were  unsuccessful  fh. 
securing  employment  with  any  employer 
other  than  Bulck  Motor  Division,  both  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  walkout  and  subsequently 
thereto.  As  a  result,  claimants'  ability  to 
readjust  themselves  to  civilian  life  was 
greatly  hampered  bv  unemoloyment  The 
proofs  show  that  Weston  is  married  and 
has  a  child  3  months  old  and  that  he  earned 
no  money  whatsoever  from  November  21. 
19'i5.  UD  to  the  date  of  his  hearine:  on  Feb- 
ruary 13.  194^.  and  we  believe  that  he  con- 
tinued unemployed  and  without  •■arnlngs 
thereafter.  As  a  result,  if  Weston  is  denied 
compensation  due  to  factors  arisme  out  of 
his  employment  at  Buick  Motor  Division  for 
2';  days,  a  serious  forfeiture  will  take  place. 

A  similarly  serious  forfeiture  will  take 
place  In  Hoag's  case  due  to  his  working  only 
2  days.  If  compensation  is  denied,  it  means 
that  by  working  for  a  2-day  period  he  will 
be  disqualified  from  receiving  an  allowance 
of  $20  per  week  for  a  period  of  upward  of 
18  weeks. 

Unless  compensation  is  granted,  both  Hoag 
and  Weston  will  be  denied  the  readjust- 
ment allowance  accorded  to  other  veterans 
simply  because  they  diligently  and  prompt- 
ly reported  for  work  at  their  prewar  em- 
ployment and  worked  for  2  and  2'^  days,  re- 
spectively. Amvets  submits  that  this  is  an 
unreasonable  discrimination  and  a  complete 
derogation  of  the  obvious  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  grant  the  allovrance  to  veterans  in 
exactly  the  same  circumstances  as  those  of 
claimants  Weston  and  Hoag. 

RE.\SON  in 

A  Just  result  can  be  obtained  in  these  two 
cases  without  running  afoul  of  the  labor 
disputes  disqualification  of  section  800  Co). 
by  holding  that  the  unemployment  was  due 
to  parts  and  materials  shortages  as  brought 
out  by  competent  proof.  As  long  as  some 
proof  exists  that  there  was  a  parts  and  ma- 
terials shortage  cause  for  unemployment, 
every  doubt  should  be  resolved  In  favor  of 
compensability  In  order  to  carry  out  the  ob- 
vious Intention  of  Congress.  The  proofs 
show  further  that  both  claimants  were  ad- 
vised when  they  originally  applied  for  em- 
ployment that  there  was  no  work,  due  to 
shortages  of  materials,  and  that  the  whole 
plant  was  expected  to  shut  down  in  a  few 
days  for  lack  of  frames. 

A  decision  holding  that  unemployment  In 
these  two  cases  was  due  to  parts  and  ma- 
terials shortages  would  permit  the  referee  to 
grant  compensation  without  straining  the 
labor  disputes  disqualification  section.  Fur- 
thermore, substantial  Justice  would  be 
achieved  and  the  intention  of  Congress 
would  be  carried  out. 

CONCLUSION 

Amvets  submits,  therefore,  that  compen- 
sation should  be  granted  In  the  cabcs  of 
claimants  Weston  and  Hoag. 
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Justifiable  Protest 


EXlTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 


OF   MA:v>ACHC5nT3 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr  M  <:ORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leav(  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Boston  Post  of  April  26,  1946: 
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of  reciprocity  is  It  if.  In  the  pe- 

to  1945.  we  Imported  $491,125,000 

gotKls  Irom  the  Swiss  and  they  in 

$181.1&7.000.     The   difference 

^09.938.000.  and  that  s  a  difference 

ing.s  of  S*iss  workers  and  Amerl- 

rs. 

Is  more  than  a  difference  In  Ju£t 

means  jobs.     In    1941    there  were 

watchmakers    in     the    United 

':foday  there  are  6  000  employed.     In 

watch  industries  were  started  up 

and  today  there  are  only  3. 

t     Walter    F.    Cenerazzo.     of     the 

Watchmakers  Union,  makes  a  chal- 

temer.t.     He  points  out  that  in  5 

.306  Swiss   movements   were   Im- 

o  tals  country.     Since  it  takes  12 

abor  to  produce  a  Jeweled  watch. 

that    the    same    number    of 

Importe-l  m  the  last  5  years,  would 

American  workers  5  years  of  work. 

ler  argues  that  normal  watch  sales 

years  in  this  country  averages  only 

•et  the  State  Department  will  per- 

than  twice  that  number  to  be  Im- 

Switzerland. 

more  to  this  than  wages  ahd  work. 

The    American    watchmaker,    im- 

and  unsung,  was  one  of  the  silent, 

heroes  of  the  war  of  machines 

His  {^killed  fingers  made  pos- 

Intrlcate    precision    timers    which 

fbrces  the  Jump  on  the  Axis  by  land. 
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Imaged  as  .i  watchmaker  in  making 

and  giving  up  the  making  of 

tiecause  the  life  of  his  Nation  was 

neutral  Switzerland  piled  In  watch 

during   the  war  years.     At   the 

.  Mr.  Cenerazzo  charges,  the  Swiss 

delicate  timing  instruments  for 
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mjjnths  back.  America.  In  the  field  of 
airs,  adopted  a  stiffened  attitude 
ussia.  an  ally.  The  American 
p|}lauded  this  firmness  with  such 
the  policy  is  stlL  being  pressed  by 
Department. 

be  a  pity  If  our  policy  was  supine 

direction,  if  thousands  of  skilled 

put  on  the  pavement  and  If 

,  so  valuable  In  one  war.  were  lost 


were 


to  this  Nation,  should  we  ever  face  another 
one. 

Let  us  be  tolerable  and  reciprocal  with 
other  nations  if  we  will.  But  let  us  not 
carry  It  beyond  reasonable  limits.  Let  us  not 
bend  over  backward  so  far  that  we  bump  our 
heads. 


The  Stake  in  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  York  Journal-American  of  April 
22,  1946: 

The  Stakz  in  Paict  ConrmoL 

(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

Aa-ncLE  n.  hasbincebs  or  hunger 

The  shocking  contrast  between  what  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  pretends  to  be 
and  what  it  is  shows  up  nowhere  so  glar- 
ingly as  in  the  family  market  basket. 

When  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
was  first  organized,  i*  was  the  intentions  of 
the  managed  economy  boys  who  have  always 
dominated  it,  to  use  the  law  to  dtstroy  pri- 
vate business  and  to  put  our  country  on  a 
permanently  rationed  econ  jny  under  Gov- 
ernment control. 

That  was  the  reason  for  the  rush  of  In- 
tricate regulations  upsetting  most  of  the  cus- 
toms that  had  grown  up  in  the  food  trade, 
including  even  a  revolution  In  the  cutting 
of   meat. 

That  was  the  rea.son  for  the  move  from 
another  quarter  for  the  abolishing  of  private 
brands  in  food  and  the  substitution  of  Gov- 
ernment grading.  For  the  controlled  state 
cannot  work  unless  human  ingenuity  and 
inlttatlve  are  blacked  out  and  the  people 
treated  as  though  they  were  an  institution. 

The  OPA  operatives  have  not  succeeded 
in  knocking  out  private  ownership  or  in 
establishing  a  managed  economy. 

But  they  have  succeeded  In  knocking  out 
or  crippling  responsible  private  ownership 
and  in  so  mismanaging  our  economy  that 
today  our  food  production  and  distribution 
are  in  chaos  with  malnutrition  everywhere 
and  hunger  In  sight. 

The  moral  chaos  Is  even  worse  than  the 
physical. 

The  rewards  go  exclusively  to  those  who 
evade   the   law. 

The  honest  merchant  Is  faced  with  going 
black  or  going  broke. 

The  OPA  Is  a  partner  in  crime,  whether 
a  voluntary  or  an  involuntary  partner  re- 
mains to  be  brought  out. 

In  food  alone  its  snarling  ineptitude  and 
vindlctiveness  have  cost  the  American  people, 
directly  and  Indirectly,  so  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  so  many  ways  that  the  total  mone- 
tary damage  growing  out  of  Its  assault  upon 
the  American  system  will  never  be  tiuly 
estimated. 

The  OPA  has  not  held  down  the  cost  of 
living,  insofar  as  foods  are  concerned. 

The  figures  which  It  presents  on  this  point 
are  utterly  dishonest.  , 

In  part  they  are  made  up  by  assuming 
that  the  housewife  bought  at  ceiling  prices 
foods  which  in  fact  are  not  on  the  top  of  the 
counters  to  buy. 

And  in  part,  by  not  taking  Into  account 
that  the  foods  bought  at  ceiling  prices  are  In 


most  cases  of  a  quality  which  ordinarily 
would  not  be  bought  at  such  prices. 

And  of  course  the  official  figures  on  the 
cost  of  living  do  not  say  anything  about  the 
more  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  that 
were  paid  out  by  the  Treasury  as  subsidies 
in  1945  In  order  that  food  might  be  produced 
to  sell  at  celling  prices. 

In  a  special  report  made  by  Senators 
Whekrt.  Buck.  Capehart.  Wilson,  and  Cap- 
PEH  as  members  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, they  set  ,out  after  hearing  days  of 
testimony: 

"Reports  of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
expressed  In  percentage  figures  whether  by 
Government  or  by  Government  officials  are 
therefore  wholly  deceptive  and  entirely  mis- 
leading— for  the  actual  and  experienced  In- 
crease is  substantially  higher  than  that  which 
is  so  reported." 

Contrast  that  considered  statement  with 
these  paragraphs  taken  from  a  propaganda- 
folder  issued  by  the  OPA  and  broadcast  by 
the  millions  at  taxpayers'  expense: 

"As  a  smart  woman  and  a  good  citizen, 
use  this  folder  to  help  protect  your  bank 
account,  your  home,  your  friends  and  rela- 
tives" Jobs  and  your  community's  busine«s 
people  from  the  de\-astatlng  effects  of  run- 
away prices — and  the  depression  which  would 
follow  Inflation. 

"Price  control  Is  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people.  Read  this  folder,  fill  out  and 
send  in  the  shopping  list  and  help  yourself 
and  the  Nation  toward  security."' 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  meat.  The  statis- 
tical Research  Company  and  the  C.  C  Chap- 
pelle  Company,  both  experienced  and  repu- 
table concerns,  shopped  at  the  butcher 
shops — not  the  black  markets — for  meat. 

They  visited  1.803  stores  located  in  New 
York;  Providence.  R  I  ;  Newark.  N  J  ;  Wash- 
ington. D.  C;  Chicago,  111.;  Indianapolis. 
Ind  ;  Milwaukee.  Wis.;  Memphis.  Tenn.; 
Houston.  Tex.;  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

They  bought  3.495  cuts  of  meat.  That  Is 
a  fair  sampling.  Of  these  stores  83  2  percent 
sold  one  or  more  cuts  above  ceiling  prices 
ranging  from  a  high  of  94  percent  In  Hous- 
ton to  a  low  of  77  1  percent  in  Providence. 
The  average  percentage  of  overcharge  was: 
Beef  and  veal  35  percent  and  pork  24  percent. 

Butchers,  generally  speaking,  can  now  buy 
only  a  frsction  of  their  meats  through  their 
regular  established  sources  of  supply.  That 
Is  why  some  butchers  have  meat  and  some 
have  not. 

The  responsible  houses  observing  ceilings 
cannot  pay  the  prices  for  ifve  animals  that 
the  new  Irresponsible  OPA  slaughtering  trade 
pays. 

In  1939  there  were  1.942  meat-packing  com- 
panies doing  a  business  of  $5,000  or  more 
a  year.     In  July  1945  there  were  26.655. 

That  is  the  new  vested  interest  which  the 
OPA  has  created  in  the  Nations  meat  supply. 
-Tlie  great  reputable  meat-packing  Indus- 
try with  an  Investment  of  many  millions  of 
dollars,  owned  by  thousands  of  persons  and 
normally  employing  about  a  half  million 
people,  returned  to  the  faimer  about  74  per- 
cent of  the  wholesale  meat  dollar. 

That  Industry  Is  on  Its  way  out. 

Swift,  for  instance,  during  the  week  end- 
ing March  26.  out  of  36.429  cattle  offered  In 
the  Chlcaco  market  could  buy  only  1983 
head.  At  East  St.  Louis,  out  of  receipts  of 
10.750.  it  could  buy  only  266. 

A  small  old-established  packer  in  Tennes- 
see testified  that  during  the  same  week  at  an 
auction  in  Chattanooga  his  company  was 
able  to  purcha5e  1  head  out  of  150  sold  and 
3  days  later  was  able  to  buy  8  out  of  300 
sold. 

The  Industry  had.  through  research  over 
the  years,  created  bj-producta  which  were 
the  raw  material  for  other  industries  em- 
ploying thousands  of  people. 

All  of  this  has  been  nearly  wiped  out. 
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The  new  OPA  industry  Just  slaughters 
the  animals  and  cuts  up  the  meat.  There 
are  no  byproducts.  Often  not  even  the 
hides  are  saved.     There  is  little  sanitation. 

Over  and  beyond  this  market  Is  the  black 
market  proper  In  which  health  and  morals 
count  not  at  all. 

The  OPA  Itself  has  estimated  thjit  the 
public  is  paying  about  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
over  ceiling  prices  for  Its  meat.  This  does 
not  take  Into  account  the  more  than  half  a 
billion  dollars  paid   in   meat   subsidies. 

Some  experts  believe  that  the  public.  In- 
cluding the  subsidies,  is  paying  at  least 
$3,000,000,000  above  the  celling  prices  for 
meats  alone  and  that  the  indirect  coet  to  the 
Nation.  throuKh  upsetting  the  meat  trade 
from  packer  to  retail  butcher,  will  run  to 
another  billion. 

The  story  of  meat  Is  pretty  much  the 
Tory  of  whst  is  happening  in  all  our  foods. 
Only  the  details  differ. 
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Feed  ar?d  Butter  Situation  in 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  P£HR  G.  HOLMES 

or  MAss.^cHusms 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1.  1946 

Mr,  HOLMES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  r%- 
maiks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing tcleriram  from  the  Governors  of 
the  New  Eni^land  Stales,  as  well  as  letters 
from  the  Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  the  New  England  Milk 
Producers  A.ssociation.  both  of  Massa- 
chusetts, concerning  the  feed  and  butter 
situation : 

Boston.  Mass..  April  26,  1946. 
Hen    PrftR  Holmes. 

House  o'l  representatives, 

Washinriton.  D  C. 
Our  farmers  unable  to  produce  sufBcient 
food  in  current  food  production  and  conscr- 
\  atlon  program.  Liquidation  of  poultry  flocks 
already  under  way:  will  become  increasingly 
critical  within  2  weeks.  Cow  numbers  de- 
creasing steadily  for  lack  of  income  incentive 
and  because  of  uncertainty  of  feed  supply. 
Thirty-cent*  bonus  program  for  export  has 
completely  debarred  our  feed  trade  from  the 
market.  Immediate  allocation  of  corn  and 
other  feed  grains  to  deficit  area  essential. 
Situation  desperate.  Substantial  Increase  of 
returns  to  danjrmen  essential  to  prevent  fur- 
ther liquidation  of  dairy  herds  on  the  basis 
of  feed  on  hand.  Prospects  for  the  imme- 
diate future  win  be  drastically  below  receipt 
of  the  past  several  months.  The  liquidation 
of  poultry  that  has  been  going  on  at  a  rapid 
rate  Inevitably  will  be  followed  in  the  dairy 
industry,  making  the  milk  situation  for  the 
coming  year  in  this  area  one  that  will  result 
in  acute  distress  on  the  part  of  the  consuming 
publ.c.  New  England  normally  produces 
enough  milk  and  substanlial  percentages  of 
eggs  and  poultry  mrat  for  its  own  consump- 
tion. However,  In  this  food  and  feed  deficits 
area  we  must  e:  pect  relatively  less  meat,  but- 
ter, and  flcur  than  some  other  parts  of  the 
country.  For  this  reason  It  Is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  receive  our  fair  share  of  feed  supply 
upon  which  our  home- produced  foods  depend. 

Chasues  M.  Dale.  Cfmirman. 

Horace  A.  Hilobeth, 

MocTTMnt  R.  Proctoh, 

John  O.  Pastcre, 

MAtTRICE  J    TOElk, 

Raymond  E.  Baldwin, 
CovernOTs  of  New  England  States. 


.MASSACHtTSETTS  FARM  BtTREAtJ 

FEDERATioif.  Inc., 
Waltham,  Mass.,  April  29,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Pehr  G.  Holmes, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Concrtssman  Holmes  :  Each  week  our 
feed  situation  gets  worse.  Somebody  must 
find  an  answer  or  our  poultry  industry  will 
receive  a  setback  from  which  It  will  never 
recover. 

The  more  orders  come  out  cf  Washington 
the  less  feed  we  get.  Drastic  reduction's  in 
feed  deliveries  are  again  being  reported  this 
Monday  morning. 

Dairy  herds  here  and  there  are  t>eginnlng 
to  suffer.  Unless  relief  is  found  quickly,  cows 
will  actually  be  killed  off. 

The  30-cent  bonus  on  export  grains  just 
means  we  cannot  compete  with  Government 
for  grain. 

I  dont  believe  you  realize  Ji'st  how  serious 
this  situation  is.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  protecting  Income  for  the  poultry  and 
dairy  industry.  It  Is  a  que.nlon  of  Icsins 
forever  a  great  source  of  taxation,  a  great 
market  for  goods  and  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  are 
going  to  allow  other  sections  of  the  country 
to  displace  our  business. 

No  matter  how  great  the  need  for  food 
in  Europe,  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  follow 
programs  which  tend  to  dangerously  lower 
our  food  supply,  cut  down  orastlcally  the 
number  of  Jots  available,  remove  from  both 
property  tax  lists  and  income  tax  return*, 
hundret's  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  give 
up  the  plnce  in  the  poultry  and  dairy  busi- 
ness It  hfs  taken  Massachusetts  generations 
to  buUd? 

Our  Government  is  proceeding  in  utmost 
folly  to  send  grains  to  Europe  because  the 
visible  costs  are  cheap.  The  actual  ccstF  are 
de.ir  indeed  Thousands  of  our  own  people 
will  be  ruined.  It  would  be  far  better  to  give 
Europe  pork  and  beef  and  chickens,  efgs  and 
milk,  no  matter  what  the  initial  cost. 

Such  a  procedure  would  place  us  squarely 
on  a  program  of  abundance.     We  are  headed 
now  for  a  period  of  scarcity. 
Respectfully  yours. 

CARLETON   I.  FlCKETT. 

Secretary 


New  England  Milk 
Producers'  Associatton. 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  23, 1946. 
Hen.  Pehr  G.  Holmes. 

House  Office  Building, 
"i  Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Holmes:  We  wish  to 
make  vigorous  protest  to  the  Bowles'  an- 
nouncement of  April  15  to  the  effect  that 
wartime  restrictions  would  be  restored  on 
fluid  cream  and  ice  cream,  together  with  a 
roll-Bbck  in  cream  prices,  and  higher  subsidy 
payments  to  milk  producers. 

Having  removed  all  quotas  and  limitations 
on  the  sale  of  milk  and  butterfat  in  the  low- 
production  months  of  the  year,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  restore  them  in  the  season  of 
heaviest  milk  production.  We  know  of  no 
better  way  to  aggravate  the  shortage  and  to 
aggravate  the  surplus  than  to  remove  all  re- 
strictions in  the  short,  and  restore  them  in 
the  flush,  season  of  the  year. 

Instead  of  raising  butter  to  a  point  where 
it  could  compete  for  a  share  of  the  iriilk 
supply,  Bowles  now  proposes  to  force  milk 
into  lower-priced  uses  through  limitation 
orders  and  to  force  down  cream  values  and 
class  II  prices  to  producers.  Then,  having 
forced  down  returns  to  producers  through 
a  lower  price  for  butterfat.  the  subsidy  pay- 
ment is  increased  to  compensate  for  higher 
costs  cf  labor  and  feed. 

In  a  market  like  Boston  the  Increased  sub- 
sidy payment  for  May  and  June  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  lower  returns  to  producers  for 
class  II  milk  going  into  cream  and  Ice  cream. 
The  arithmetic  is  fairly  simple.  The  pro- 
posed  restrictions  on   fluid   and   ice   cream 


will  knock  14  to  t5  per  can  off  the  cream 
price  and  about  50  cents  p>er  hundredweight 
ofj  the  class  II  price.  With  about  54  percent 
of  the  milk  In  May  and  June  going  Into 
class  II  use,  this  will  reduce  the  blended 
price  to  producers  by  about  27  cents  per 
hundredweight.  The  Increase  of  20  cents  in 
the  subsidy  rate  leaves  producers  with  a 
minus  7  cents  to  cover  the  higher  costs  of 
labor  and  feed.  This  will  pot  get  much 
added  milk  production. 

This  is  a  sleight-of-hand  performance,  ap- 
parently generated  by  the  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  butter.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  fighting  off  such  a  pro- 
gram for  months,  but  has  now  been  over- 
ruled by  Bowles  and  OPA.  Producers  in  New 
England  depend  on  the  market  for  fluid  milk 
and  cream,  and  only  very  limited  facilities 
exist  for  production  of  butter  and  other 
manufactured  dairy  products.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary to  restrict  outlets  In  fluid  cream  and 
ice  cream  in  order  to  do  something  about 
butter,  such  restrictions  should  be  post- 
poned at  least  to  the  end  of  June  in  order 
to  permit  the  efficient  utilization  of  milk 
supplies  during  the  flush  season  of  the  year. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  P.  Davis, 
General  Manager. 


H.  R.  6260 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1946 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  H.  R. 
6260.  a  bill  to  emend  the  Contract  Set- 
tlement Act  of  July  1,  1944.  relating  to 
contract  settlement  and  designed  to  fur- 
nish relief  to  producers  of  critical  and 
strategic  metals  and  minerals  whose 
claims  have  not  received  adequate  con- 
sideration under  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

The  present  Contract  Settlement  Act 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  mining 
claimants  to  obtain  relief  even  though 
the  act  wa^  apparently  made  so  as  to 
cover  mining  operation.*;.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  bill  will  do  justice  to 
those  producers  of  critical  and  strategic 
metals  and  minerals  who  re.'^ponded  to 
the  Government's  urgent  plea  for  all-out 
production  of  these  materials — many  of 
which  were  not  required  for  peacetime 
use — and  who,  upon  the  termination  of 
the  Government  programs  found  them- 
selves with  great  losses  due  to  their  in- 
vestments and  no  further  markets  for 
their  products. 

Tliis  bill  covers  net  losses  wliich  may 
have  l)ecn  made  by  a  producer  conduct- 
ing an  eligible  operation,  defined  as 
follows  : 

(b)  An  eligible  operation  is  any  opera- 
tion (1)  of  mining,  milling,  or  otherwise 
recovering  or  concentrating,  or  (2)  ol  pre- 
paring to  mine,  mill,  or  otherwise  recover 
or  concentrate,  the  ores,  including  those  from 
any  mineral  depc4>it,  lode  or  placer,  mine 
dump,  tdillng  dump,  slag  pile,  or  other  source 
of  any  mineral  or  metal  declared  ty  the  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board,  during  the  emer- 
gency proclaimed  by  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 8.  1939.  but  not  efter  August  31,  1946, 
to  be  strategic  or  critical.  If  the  operation 
was  undertaken  or  continued,  with  or  with- 
out a  contract,  in  good  faith  rc5;ponse  to  an 
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act  or  tfongreM  or  to  any  verbal,  written,  or 
publish  id  request,  demand,  sollcitaticn,  or 
cr  any  act  of  stimulation,  by  the 
t  cr  any  official,  agency,  or  corpora- 
the  Government,  or  duly  appointed 
ereof.  whcsc  functions  at  the  time 
ted.  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
prclluction,  supply,  or  acquisition  of  any 
neral  or  metal  in  connection  with  the 
defense,  the  conduct  of  war.  or  essen- 
ian  supply. 
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measure  remedies  an  inequitable 
among  comparable  war  con- 
All  persons  who  supplied  or 
to  supply  materials,  services, 
lities  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
(|xcept    the   small    mine   operator 
strategic  or  critical  minerals 
metals,  have  been,  or  under  the  pro- 
of Public  Law  No.  395.  may  be 
compensated.     This      pro- 
Ill  will  cure  this  imanimously  ad- 
inequity  in  properly  compensat- 
thdse  who  undertook  to  supply  mate- 
:  ervices.  or  supplies  for  the  war. 
ijtilizing  the  settlement  procedure 
.scribed,  eligible  mining  claims 
settled  in  the  same  manner  as 
erminatlon  claims.    Thus  the  de- 
exfcerienced  by  claimants  under  the 
inerals  Relief  Act   and   its  five 
amendments,  which  extended 
period  of  more  than  20  years  fol- 
World  War  I.  will  be  avoided, 
are  many  small  producers  in  my 
Rho  undertook  difficult  and  ex- 
mining  operations  at  the  Gov- 
s  request  and  who  have  suffered 
losses  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty  and  through  no  fault  of 
-•n.     This  bill  will  give  them  an 
for  a  legitimate  settlement 
claims.    I  hope  it  can  be  pressed 
passage. 


The  Stake  in  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

H0N.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1946 

Mr.  Woodruff.  Mr.  speaker,  un- 
der leak'e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  I  include  the  following  article 
from  t  \e  New  York  Journal-American 
of  Apri    23.  1946: 

'  *Hx  Stakk  in  Pricx  Cont»ol 
(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

ASlftCLX   in.    HAUXMGES5    OF   HUNOXS 

With  Its  rigid  ceilings  ha«  upset 

relatlonahlps  established  through 

In  which  natural  prices  based  on 

I  Ad  demand  direct  the  distribution 

and  feeds  such  as  com,  oats,  t)arley, 


sorfhum. 


There  would  be  plenty  of  cereal  foods  for 
man,  beast,  and  fowl,  so  say  the  real  experts, 
had  not  the  CPA  by  Its  pricing  redirected 
these  foods. 

In  consequence,  and  In  order  to  avoid  the 
ceiling,  barter  In  many  sections  is  replacing 
money  sales. 

One  artiflcially  scarce  commodity — with  or 
without  something  on  the  side — is  being 
traded  for  another  artiflcially  scarce  com- 
modity 

The  black  market  in  feeds  is  everywhere 
and  the  bribes  are  even  becoming  standard- 
Ized^tloO  for  a  carload  of  good  corn  and 
$300  for  a  carload  of  soybeans. 

The  same  practices  run  through  dairy 
products.  The  ice-cream  makers  with  their 
celling  prices  can  afford  to  pay  more  for 
cream  than  the  butter  makers  with  their 
celling  prices.    And  so  we  do  not  get  butter. 

Some  prices.  t>ecause  of  the  $700,000,000 
paid  out  on  dairy  products,  are  artificially 
low.  This  makes  other  prices  artificially  high 
and  In  consequence  ruin  and  chaos  stalk 
through  the  whole  dairy  industry. 

The  ceiling  prices  on  coffee  have  had  both 
national  and  international  consequences. 

They  have  strained  our  relations  with 
Brazil,  our  hereditary  friend,  and  have  fur- 
ther hurt  our  relations  with  Colombia  and 
the  coffee-producing  states  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Treasury  is  now  paying  a  subsidy  of 
3  cents  a  pound  on  coSee.  so  the  price  you 
pay  Is  not  the  real  price. 

But  at  that  we  are  getting  only  the  lower 
grades  of  coffee.  The  better  and  higher- 
priced  grades  are  being  held  by  the  produc- 
ing countries  or  sent  to  other  market.^. 

The  story  on  sugar  Is  slightly  different. 
We  are  short  on  sugar  today  because  of  the 
control  policies  Instituted  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
and  Tugwell  when  they  were  running  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

What  would  happen  If  all  the  controls  were 
taken  off  food? 

Let  us  forget  the  Inflation  stuff— the  OPA 
Is  not  controlling  Inflation  and  cannot  con- 
trol inflation.  That  Is  bare-faced  propaganda 
bunk. 

The  OPA  has  one  prize  example  of  what 
would  happen  If  controls  were  taken  off. 
Coconuts  are  one.  In  1941-42  coconuts  sold 
for  around  $15  per  thousand.  During  the 
war  shipping  space  was  hard  to  get — the 
consumption  of  whole  nuts  Is  very  small,  and 
we  got  our  supplies  as  "opra  from  the  South 
Seas. 

In  1344.  the  OPA  establUhed  a  celling  price 
Jumbled  to  $250  a  thousand.  That  la  not 
remarkable  or  evidence  of  anything  at  all 
except  that  It  was  possible  to  buy  an  Item 
which  was  supposed  not  to  be  Imported  at 
all.  At  that  price,  coconuts  would  shortly 
have  been  coming  In  overland  on  the  backs 
of  men  and  mules. 

After  World  War  I  when  sugar,  on  the 
speculative  market,  rose  to  a  dollar  a  pound, 
sugar  poured  Into  New  York  from  all  over 
the  world — sugar  that  not  even  the  brokers 
had  heard  of — and  prices  dived  Into  the 
cellar.  The  problem  was  then  to  get  prices 
up  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  prices  of  foods  are  now  high  and  they 
probably  will  go  higher— with  or  without  the 
CPA.  for  we  have  monetary  Inflation. 

But  In  the  opinion  of  the  men  of  long 
experience  In  food  trades,  the  clearing  out 
of  the  OPA  would  bring  back  the  forces  of 
competition  and,  although  prices  in  some 
lines  where  scarcities  have  been  created 
would  rise,  the  customer  would  have  the 
choice  of  buying  or  not  buying  over  a  wide 
range  and  that  would  bring  all  prices  Into 
their  proper  relationship — with  some  prob- 
ably lower  and  a  few  higher  than  they  now 
are. 

At  any  rate,  they  would  be  natural  prices, 
founded  on  freedom  and  morality.  And 
common  sense  teaches  us  that  prices  will  and 


must  reflect  both  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  demand  as  compared  to  the  supply  of 
goods. 

We  are  only  meklng  trouble  for  ourselves  If 
we  try  to  postpone  the  inevitable. 

The  OPA  Is  now  b.eaklng  down  the  only 
m.  chlnery  that  can  put  us  on  a  scable  basis. 


Denazification  in  Germany 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  DE  UCY 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  granted  me.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  letter  which 
I  have  received  from  Capt.  Hunter  Mor- 
rison. United  States  Army,  a  resident  of 
Seattle,  Wash.,  who  has  just  returned 
after  2  years  of  Army  service  In  western 
Europe.  In  this  letter  he  speaks  of  the 
workings  of  the  denazification  policy  in 
the  American  zone  in  Germany: 

SxATTtx.   Wash  ,  i*pril  23.  1946. 
Hon.  HtrcH  D^  Lact, 

Mouse  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dk.\r  Mt  Dx  Lact:  After  more  than  2  years 
In  western  Europe,  the  last  6  months  of  which 
were  with  the  trade  and  commerce  branch 
of  the  economics  division  of  the  United  States 
military  government  headquarters  at  Berlin, 
I  hope  you  will  be  Interested  In  the  sig- 
nificant developments  I  saw  In  the  Ameflcan 
zone  of  Germany  up  to  March. 

PKOBLEM 

As  I  returned  at  the  end  of  March  from 
Germany,  two  events  were  reported  which 
would  discourage  even  a  cynical  oljserver. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  not  surprising  to  one 
familiar  with  military  government  A  wide- 
spread well-financed  movement  to  revive 
nazism  was  discovered  In  western  Germany: 
and  200  German  policemen,  entering  a  Jewish 
DP  camp  in  Stuttgart  under  authority  of  our 
military  government,  had  brutally  killed  a 
Polish  Jew  and  wounded  four  others.  These 
events  are  symptomatic  of  the  really  fright- 
ening weaknesses  In  our  program  to  elimi- 
nate nazism.  I  recently  had  occasion  to  ob- 
serve the  program  at  close  range.  Much  must 
be  done  Immediately  to  prevent  western  Ger- 
many from  becoming  once  again  a  breeding 
ground  of  nazism  and  war. 

Further,  this  Is  Important  t>ecause  our  In- 
effectuality  In  eliminating  nazism  In  char- 
acteristic of  the  failure  of  the  State  and  War 
Departments  to  decartelize  Germany,  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  democratic  organiza- 
tions such '  as  political  parties  and  trade 
unions,  and  to  support  democratic  forces 
throughout  the  world.  The  alms  for  which 
the  war  were  foiight  have  had  no  perceptible 
effect  on  the  power  politics  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

We  are  turning  denazification  over  to  the 
Germans  without  providing  the  most  ele- 
mentary safeguards,  (a)  We  are  not  making 
certain  that  the  Germans  to  whom  we  give 
the  Job  arc  antl-Nazls.  (b)  We  are  not 
providing  for  close  and  continuing  mUltary 
government  supervision  of  the  Germans. 
Tbeae  developmenu  will  be  described  In 
greater  deUU. 

mSTOBT  OF  paocaAM 
The  original  directive  of  July  7.  IMS.  to 
all  mlliury  government  detachmenU  in  the 
American  zone  provided   a   sound   Interna 
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policy  for  segregating  several  million  Nazis 
and  members  of  affiliated  organizations  and 
punishing  them  to  the  extend  cf  removing 
them  from  public  and  private  emploj-ment 
above  that  of  ordinary  labor.  The  most 
serious  cases  numbering  some  200.000  In  the 
United  States  zone  were  to  have  been  arrested 
and  subjected  to  confinement.  All  were  to 
have  their  property  blocked.  But  this  ex- 
cellent policy,  predicated  upon  the  Crimean 
and  Potsdam  dc-rlaratlons  and  United  States 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Memorandum  No.  1067, 
has  not  been  carried  through.  It  has  met 
effective  opposition  at  all  levels  of  military 
government 

On  March  5,  1946,  the  denazification  pro- 
gram was  ofDclnlly  converted  from  an  Interim 
to  a  long-run  program  when  the  law  for 
liberation  from  national  socialism  and  mili- 
tarism was  approved  by  United  States  mili- 
tary povernment  headquarters  at  Berlin 
(OM3USI.  This  decree,  prepared  by  the 
three  German  mlnlBt^^r  presidents  of  the 
Unlfei  States  rone,  ranking  offloials  apF>oint- 
ed  by  the  United  States  military  govern- 
ment, provides  for  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial German  courts  to  determine  (a)  the 
degree  of  culpa bUlty  of  each  German  over  18 
in  the  Nazi  regime  and  (b)  penalties  thwe- 
far  ranglnt;  from  interrment  in  a  labor  camp 
and  conhscatlon  of  property  to  loss  of  the 
right  to  Tote. 

The  new  law  permits  flexlbllty  of  hdmin- 
Istratlon  which  may  be  used,  as  intended,  to 
render  greater  equity  than  Is  possible  from 
the  use  of  n  detailed  and  rl^id  clafsiflcation 
designed  to  weed  out  quickly  Into  one  group 
those  wno  were  more  than  nominal  members 
of  the  Nazi  Party,  regardless  of  the  varying 
degree  of  participation  therein  above  this 
minimum.  The  classification  was  a  list  of 
over  100  Nazi  Instltu'lons  In  which  member- 
ship prior  to  May  1.  n>:)7.  or  some  other  date, 
automatically  required  removal  from  public 
or  private  employment.  The  weakness  of 
this  procedure  w.as  that  some  of  the  most  In- 
fiuential  Nazi  followers  avcided  member- 
ship. On  the  other  hand,  the  new  law  can  be 
administered  In  such  a  lax  manner  as  to  de- 
feat Its  objective,  I.  e..  eradicating  all  Nazi 
and  militaristic  Influences  as  promised  to  the 
peoples  of  the  wcild  at  Crimea  and  Potsdam. 

CCBMANS   NOT   PXCPARXD   TO   DENAZIFT 

In  conformity  with  the  general  policy  of 
returning  governmental  functions  to  the 
Germans  as  rapidly  as  possible,  administra- 
tion of  the  denazification  program  Is  to  be 
taken  over  by  the  Germans.  Are  the  Ger- 
mans prepared  to  PSiume  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  the  denazification  pro- 
gram? They  arcB  not.  Military  government  , 
officials  have  appointed  reactionaries  as  key 
German  governmental  offlclals.  Dr.  Shaeffer. 
es-Mlnister  President  of  Bavaria  under  Gen- 
eral Patton,  has  been  only  one  of  many  errors. 
Only  a  few  days  ago  It  was  reported  that  hla 
successor.  Dr.  Wllhelm  Hoegner.  one  of  the 
few  prodemocratlc  Germans  in  an  Influential 
posKlou.  would  ask  the  United  States  for  a 
new  law  for  the  protection  of  Bavaria  be- 
cause the  Nazis  are  so  deeply  entrenched  In 
the  political,  social,  and  economic  structure 
that  they  will  remain  for  years  a  threat  to 
any  democratic  regime.  Relnhold  Maier. 
now  Minister  President  of  Wuerttembeig. 
voted  in  March  1933  ns  a  Reichstag  deputy 
representing  the  German  State  Party  to  give 
Hitler  unlimited  powers  In  the  enabling  law. 
It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  he  Is 
opposed  to  vigorous  denazification.  Until 
required  by  the  new  law.  Maicr  did  not  even 
want  to  appoint  a  minister  for  denaziQcatlon. 
The  Minister  President  of  Greater  Hessen 
condones  the  continued  use  of  chambers  of 
commerce  as  qua&l-governmental  agencies  In 
some  cities  contrary  to  military  government 
regulations.  However,  labor  unions  and  per- 
sons afllllatcd  with  less  conservative  political 
parties  have  been  precluded  from  participa- 
tion In  local  governments  by  the  conserva- 
tive elements.    These  elements  are  enthu- 


siastically supported  by  military  government 
officers  at  all  levels  because  of  administrative 
exF>ediency  and  the  political  illiteracy  of  these 
officers.  One  cannot  but  concur  with  what 
Brigadier  General  McSherry,  director  of  the 
manpower  division  of  Germany,  said  at  a  pre.ss 
conference  on  February  5,  1946.  that  the  new 
Germany  must  be  built  around  the  working 
classes — that  virtually  all  German  Industrial- 
ists were  contaminated  with  the  philosophy 
of  superiority  and  aggression.  Until  there  is 
participation  of  the  anti-Nazi  elements  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  most  German  agencies  one 
can  expect  at  best  only  a  token  cleansing 
and  punishment  of  Nazis  whose  Ideology, 
politico-economic  background  and  aspira- 
tions are  shared  by  those  Germans  to  whom 
we  have  given  responsibl.'lty  for  carrying  out 
the  liberation  of  Germany  from  nazism. 

A  frightening  number  of  Germans  con- 
tinue to  show  the  effects  of  Goebbel's  propa- 
ganda. In  their  actions  and  in  their  state- 
ments, they  demonstrate  the  retention  of 
Nazi  Ideology.  The  students  of  Erlangen, 
drowning  out  Pastor  Niemoeller  as  he  t.ilked 
to  them  of  war  guilt,  are  a  clear  example.  A 
striking  demonstration  of  the  present  un- 
fitness of  the  Germans  to  handle  their  own 
denazification  is  the  fact  that  the  Bavarian 
Minister  of  Denazification,  looking  for  1.50C 
qualified  antl-Nazi,  prodemocratlc  persons 
required  to  administer  the  new  law,  could 
find  only  250  after  scouring  all  B-\varla  for 
4  months. 

It  Is  no  wonder  then  that  at  the  time  this 
proposal  was  under  consideration,  the  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Public  Safety  Branch. 
In  charge  of  administering  the  program, 
stated  that  operation  by  the  Germans  would 
be  a  '"hazardous  undertaking." 

INADEQUATE    MILTTABT    GOVEF.NMENT   MACHINET.T 

Denazification  by  the  Germans  is  worth 
trying  only  If  strictly  supervised  by  military 
government.  Despite  glib  assurances,  this 
supervision  is  rww  utterly  inadequate  and 
getting  weaker  all  the  time.  What  is  the 
truth?  The  personnel  of  the  United  States 
Public  Safety  Branch  of  military  government 
who  must  handle  this  supervision  i.s  being 
curtailed  just  as  (a)  the  scope  of  the  de- 
nazification program  is  being  expanded  on 
a  permanent  basis  and  (b)  the  Initial  opera- 
tions of  German  administration  require  mott 
careful  scrutiny. 

Supervision  in  general  by  our  headquarters 
in  Berlin  of  land  (state »  military  govern- 
ment has  been  very  inadequate  and  that  of 
the  land  military  government  over  krcis 
(county  and  city)  military  government  has 
been  even  more  so.  Worse  is  the  failure 
throughout  the  Army  to  hold  responsible 
officers  accountable  for  violations  of  crucial 
directives.  Until  there  Is  significant  Im- 
provement In  the  system  of  recruiting  and 
training  of  military  government  personnel, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  striking 
Ineffectuality  and  indifference  pervading  the 
present  organizational  structure  from  top  to 
bottom  will  be  corrected. 

One  way  to  enforce  directives  is  to  send 
Inspection  teams  Into  the  field.  United 
States  Public  Safety  Branch  of  Berlin  has 
been  fi?;hting  to  get  a  staff  of  ICO  for  field 
in.ipeciion  teanis.  But  they  could  get  only 
9  in  February. 

Strict  field  Inspection  has  b?en  Impeded 
by  an  OMGUS  memorandum  of  January  16. 
1946  vhich  states  that  instructions  frcm 
OMGUS  will  be  limited  to  establishing  broad 
policy  and  should  avoid  detailed  instructions 
as  to  its  execution.  The  action  of  military 
government  on  German  plans  should  be  only 
on  the  compliance  of  the  proposed  plans  with 
United  States  policy  and  not  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  plan.  Recognition  is  not  given  to  the 
necessary  Interconnection  between  policy  and 
administration.  If  the  authorities  frown 
upon  strong  action  for  a  given  problem,  It 
may  escape  adequate  supervision  by  being 
classed  as  an  enforcement  or  cdmlnlstrative 
problem.    It  haa  had  the  effect  of  reducing 


visits  in  the  United  States  zone  by  United 
States  personel  to  check  uf>on  and  assist  *.n 
the  enforcement  of  policies.  Thus  when 
sutx)rdinate  offices  of  the  Economic  Division 
failed  to  discharge  German  employees  found 
to  be  "mandatory  "  discharge  cases,  the  divi- 
sion failed  to  take  effective  action  to  assure 
prompt  compliance.  This  is  referred  to 
below. 

Under  these  arrangements,  the  Germans 
are  going  to  have  quite  a  free  hand  in  de- 
nazification. Insofar  as  military  government 
fails  to  supervise  the  activities  of  the  German 
administrators  of  the  denazification  program 
and  thereby  nullification  of  that  program, 
the  United  States  law  allocating  administra- 
tion to  the  Germans  violates  the  Allied  Con- 
trol Council  Directive  No.  24.  January  12, 
1946.  agreed  to  by  OMGUS.  The  latter  states 
that  the  removal  of  Naeis  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  division  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
field  in  which  they  are  employed,  acting  on 
the  advice  of  the  public-safety  unit  of 
military  government. 

trNSTMPATHmC  A'niTL'DE  TOWARD  ENTOBCEMEKT 

Effective  denazification  is  dependent  not 
only  upon  good  administrative  machinery 
but  more  importantly  upon  the  attitudes  of 
our  administrators.  Even  If  the  military 
continued  to  administer  and  be  respc^nslbl* 
for  the  program,  present  failures  would  con- 
tinue until  (1)  personnel  at  all  levels  of  op- 
eration were  selected  who  would  zealously 
carry  It  out.  nnd  (2)  antl-Nazls  were  encour- 
aged to  participate  actively  in  bringing  the 
guilty  before  the  law. 

Personnel  cf  all  ranks  and  of  all  levels  of 
government  of  functional  divisions.  1.  e..  eco- 
nomic, transport,  finance,  etc.,  are  unsympa- 
thetic to  denazification  objectives.  They 
worship  at  the  sterile  shrine  of  action  and 
cfEciency,  regardless  of  whether  they  lead  in 
the  right  or  wrong  direction.  Since  only 
the  Nazis  and  black-market  operators  can 
afford  to  entertain  Americans  in  a  manner 
to  which  they  are  accustomed,  the  Nazis 
quickly  ingratiate  themselves  with  American 
personnel  who  can  be  useful  to  them.  Such 
Germans  also  make  good  secretaries.  Too 
many  Americans  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  influenced  by  these  reactionary  Germans 
and  have  forgotten  the  purposes  for  which 
we  fought  the  war  and  occupied  Germany. 
Also,  at  the  lowest  levels  officers  may  be 
harassed  by  a  wide  range  of  day-to-day 
operating  problems  and  details,  all  .seemingly 
requiring  Immediate  decisions.  Headquar- 
ters have  not  issued  instructions  es  to  the 
relative  importance  of  their  various  assign- 
ments. The  typical  American  officer  con- 
siders his  main  job  as  getting  things  going 
and  regards  denazification  as  an  unreason- 
able obstruction.  Even  the  handful  of  offi- 
cers who  have  the  Inclination  to  evaluate 
their  role  and  relate  their  actions  to  the  long- 
run  effects  of  denazification  might  lack  the 
time  or  guidance. 

Let  us  take  some  examples.  A  Nazi,  Doctor 
Donner,  was  requested  by  OMGUS  to  perform 
professional  services.  High  officials  sought 
over  a  period  of  several  months  to  have  him 
released  from  custody  at  the  ministerial  col- 
lecting center.  Kassel.  Fortunately,  the 
will  of  those  who  had  investigated  him  finally 
prevailed.  How  many  others  have  slipped 
through  the  net  can  only  be  conjectured. 

Contrary  to  regulations,  for  the  United 
States  zone,  on  December  31.  1945.  5.800  Nazis 
were  admitted  to  be  in  public  or  responsible 
private  employment  from  which  their  re- 
moval was  to  have  been  compulsory.  This 
break-down  of  administration  may  have 
prompted  the  theater  commander  to  issue  an 
order  that  all  such  Germans  be  removed 
forthwith  and  that  monthly  reports  t>e  sub- 
mitted to  headquarters  on  the  status  of  re- 
movable Germans.  Some  Improvement  can 
be  seen  In  that  2,000  were  reported  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1946. 

More  specifically,  no  less  than  42  Nazis 
whose  removal  was  to  have  been  compulsory 
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111  employed  by  the  United  States  mlll- 
^vernment  for  the  Berlin  sector  as  of 
13,  194a.    Thirteen  offlcers  assumed 
lllty  for  their  retention.     It  Is  In- 
ng  that  they  cut  across  all  ranks.    One 
ant  colonel  retained  3  persons,  4  ma- 
persons.  3  captains  10  persor«.  3  Ueu- 
s  11  persona,  and  2  United  States  civil- 
persons. 

of   the   ranking   generals  declined   to 

hifrge    two    malda   whose   dismissal    had 

recommended    by    the    Public    Safety 

Its  fxmction  Is  to  recommend  and 

adtls«  officers  of  the  Nazi  status  of  their 
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m  example  of  the  failure  to  properly 

expert.s.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
the     OMGUS     Den.iZlflcation     Policy 
and  Its  staff  considered   various  pro- 
for  3  months  prior  to  the  decision  to 
jenariflcatlon  In  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
it  did  not  request  the  services  of  the 
at  ion    officer   of   the   Manpower   Dl- 
wiio.   betause  of  his  experience  with 
problem  for  over  a  year  during  which  he 
qemcnstrated  his  zealousness  In  carry- 
t  the  Crimean  and  Potsdam  dec'.ara- 
waa  among  the  best  qualified  to  as- 
t  tiese  proposals.     Most   of    the   expert- 
personnel    of    the'   Finance    Division 
In  Its  own  field  accomplished  the  most 
cleansing  to  date  had  returned  to 
cC)untry  by  the  end  of  1945.     In  general, 
s    In    charge   of    denazification    policy 
exclude  those   who   led   the   fight   In 
put  teeth  in  this  part  of  our  occupa- 
drogram. 

bfought   to   the   attention   of   the   Eco- 

bl vision    that    l.OCO   persons    under 

Isdlctlon,  who  were  required  to  be  dls- 

were    still    in    public    and    private 

In  the  United  States  zone  at  the 

1945    and    that    the    Public    Safety 

had    recommended    that    an    addl- 

2  400   be   discharged    for   Nazi    affllia- 

Thereupon.  the  division  appointed  a 

tion  committee  on  which  would  be 

e  of  each  of  Its  four  branches. 

Trade  and  Conunerce  Branch  repre- 

I  learned  In  only  a  few  days  that 

not  a  priority  Job.     Apparently,  no 

rcjus  measures  were   to  be  taken.     Tcle- 

and    letters   were   to    be   sent    to   the 

in    the    familiar,    routine.    Ineffective 

r.     This,   despite    the   fact    that   such 

standing    administrative    failure    ap- 

to  call    for  the  more  direct  and  ef- 

action    of    visiting    the    responsible 

In  the  zone. 

clear  from  the  history  of  nazism  and 
that  its  stronghold  was  among  the 
busiiies.«men    In    industry    and    com- 
The  Indifference  of  the  Trade  and 
erce  Branch  to  intensive  denazification 
also  true  cf  the  Industry,  and  Food. 
Ajgrlculture  Branches.     Only  the  price- 
section  of  trade  and  comn^erce  sought 
Ise  the  elimination  of  nazism  from 
er  '.ent.    However,  It  did  not  take 

1.  .1  with  respect  to  private  en- 

The  internal-trade  section  and  ex- 
ifnport  section  took  no  supervisory  ac- 
bring  about  denazification  In  their 
public  and  private  employment.    Job 
ations  were  written  up  and  approved 
for  a  denazification  officer  In  each 
These  jobs  had  not  been  filled  up 
iry  15,  1946. 
-Nd.is  have   not   been   encouraged   to 
ic  pate  in  government  In  general  nor  In 
fication.      Despite    ordeis    that    antl- 
ihall  be  given  priority  of  employment, 
are  they  sought  out  directly  by  mlll- 
vernment    or    tactical    units    of    the 
If  this  source  were  tapped,  the  pro- 
vouid  proceed  much  more  swiftly  and 
To  date,  they  have  been  discouraged 
administration.     United  States  offl- 
ve  regarded  anti-Nazi  de'mnciatlona 
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SCMJCAKT 


To  Jumraarlze.   the   Germans  are  not   yet 
prtDurjed  to  take  over  the  idnilnistration  oX 


and  responsibility  for  denazification  because 
German  reactionaries  have  been  entrenched 
In  strategic  positions  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment by  various  United  States  military  gor- 
ernment  offlcers.  Furthermore.  antl-Nazls 
have  neither  been  encouraged  to  report  Nazis 
to  the  Public  Safety  Branch,  nor  to  accept 
employment  with  military  government. 
While  administration  of  denazification  by 
military  government  has  been  very  unsatis- 
factory, still  it  would  be  superior  to  German 
operation  with  presently  appointed  person- 
nel. Several  months  ago  the  State  Depart- 
ment announced  that  It  was  not  prepared  to 
take  over  the  functions  of  military  govern- 
ment until  January  !947,  6  or  7  months  later 
than  was  scheduled  last  fall.  This  delay  in 
turning  over  the  denazification  program  to 
United  States  civilian  control  is  a  serious 
mistake.  The  Army  has  demonstrated  its 
inability  to  fulfill  our  commitments  under 
the  Potsdam  protocol.  It  Is  hoped  that  the 
State  Department  with  a  new.  vigorous  ad- 
ministration will  do  better. 

KZCOMMCNDATIONS 

Therefore.  I  suggest  that: 

1.  Responsibility  and  administration  of 
denazification  be  returned  to  United  States 
Government  representatives  until  sufficient 
anti-Nazis  are  brought  in  participation  in 
government  and  are  permitted  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  to  assume  responsibility. 
Responsibility  should  rest  solely  with  public 
safety;  no  longer  with  the  functional  divi- 
sions. 

2.  Military  government  bt  turned  over  to 
United  Stales  civilian  control  at  a  more 
rapid  rate,  particularly  key  positions  which 
are  retained  by  generals  and  colonels.  These 
should  be  held  by  civilian  experts  in  govern- 
mental affairs  who  are  dedicated  to  stamping 
out  nazism  and  who  do  not  think'  In  terms 
of  power  politics  as  do  many  of  our  State 
Department  experts. 

3.  The  provisions  of  the  new  law  requiring 
use  of  anti-Nazi,  prodemocratic  Germans 
should  be  mandatory.  Where  German  offi- 
cials are  trying  to  do  a  good  Job.  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Bavarian  Minister  for  Denazifi- 
cation, we  must  protect  German  officials  from 
attack  by  the  Nazis  and  give  them  the  police 
powers  required  to  stamp  out  the  under- 
ground Nazi  movement, 

4.  To  minimize  fraternization  and  its  re- 
actionary effect  on  United  States  personnel 
and  to  create  more  normal  living,  movement 
of  wives  and  children  to  their  husbands 
should  be  accelerated. 

5.  Shipment  of  more  American  goods  and 
better  services  for  the  more  normal  develop- 
ment of  small  American  communities.  In- 
cluding American  schools  for  children  of  oc- 
cupational authorities.  English  library  facil- 
ities are  needed  as  well  as  current  American 
newspapers  and  periodicals  in  order  that  per- 
sonnel may  be  kiformed  of  affairs  In  the 
States.  The  better  grade  American  movies 
are  needed  for  good  entertainment. 

Hi^NTn  MoaaisoN, 
Captain,  United  States  Army. 


The  Way  To  Help  Great  Britain 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial: 

THE  WAT  TO  HELP  GRTAT  BKriAIN 

Mr.  Jesse  H  Jones,  former  head  of  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  and  New 
Deal  Cabinet  member,  makes  the  cnallenging 


suggestion  that  If  the  American  Government 
really  desires  to  help  Great  Britain  In  Ita 
postwar  financial  emergency  there  Is  a  sound 
way  to  do  It. 

The  lmpedln,j  "loan"  of  blUloni  of  dollars 
to  Britain  without  the  slightest  expectation 
of  repayment  Is  not  the  way  to  do  It.  says 
Mr    Jones. 

Moreover,  he  warned,  It  would  "start  the 
United  States  down  a  financial  road  that  is 
likely  to  lead  to  disaster." 

'I  should  like  to  remind  the  Congress  that 
lending  Britain  dollars  as  Is  proposed  In  the 
present  loan  agreement  does  not  Insure  that 
si.'  -end  those  dollars  with  our  farmers. 

ni  arers,    and    exporters,"    wrote    Mr. 

Jones. 

"She  will  be  free  to  spend  them  In  cbmpetl- 
tlon  with  xu  In  world  markets,  and  will. 

"The  United  SUtea.  with  5  8  percent  of  the 
worlds  land  area  and  6  1  percent  of  the 
world's  population,  cannot  single-handedly 
finance  and  rebuild  a  war-torn,  confused 
world,  and  the  time  to  recognize  this  Is  now." 

However.  It  Is  entirely  possible  and  reason- 
able for  the  American  Government  to  render 
financial  assistance  to  Great  Britain  In  her 
postwar  emergency,  he  continued,  without 
either  humlliaton  for  Britain  or  disaster  for 
the   United  States. 

While  Mr  Jones  was  Administrator  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  1941, 
Britain  was  loaned  nearly  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars under  ample  security  and  It  has  been 
paid  off  on  schedule. 

It  Is  well  known  that  the  Brlti5h  Govern- 
ment still  has  valuable  and  tremendous  as- 
sets In  this  country  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world,  available  as  security  for  loans  sun- 
cient  for  her  needs. 

The  British  Government  and  other  British 
interests  hold  substantial  ownership  in  many 
American  industries  and  enterprises. 

The  British  Government.  If  It  chose,  could 
utilize  and  pledge  Its  own  colonial  and  In- 
sular possessions  In  a  manner  to  amply  secure 
necessary  loans  and  to  guarantee  their  re- 
payment. 

Accordingly.  Mr  Jones  urges  upon  Con- 
gress as  an  n  -.e  to  British  humilia- 
tion and  Amt              :  saster: 

"I  suggest  that  the  Reconstruction  Plnanre 
Corporation  make  further  loans  to  the  United 
Kingdom  on  British  investments  and  opera- 
tions In  this  country,  up  to  the  earning  value 
of  the  security." 

This  way.  Britain  would  not  borrow  beyond 
her  ability  to  repay. 

She  would  be  under  the  compulsion  of  her 
own  self-interest  to  meet  the  terms  of  her 
obligation,  the  penalty  of  falling  to  do  so  be- 
ing the  loss  of  security  having  greater  value 
than   the  loans. 

This  way,  too.  the  financial  Integrity  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  the  moral  In- 
tegrity of  Britain  would  be  preserved. 

The  United  States  should  not  push  Britain 
any  further  along  the  road  to  financial  dis- 
aster than  she  has  already  gone,  and  at  any 
rate  the  United  States  should  not  reckleaely 
and  blindly  follow  Britain  down  that  road 
to  ruin. 


Statistics  on  the  Spot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRF.':'ENTATIVES 

Wedncsdai/.  May  1, 1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
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Miiuxearolis    Star-Jcurnal    of    April    2. 
1946: 

STATISTICS    Olf    THE    SPOT 

Convenient  statistics  have  become  a  more 
than  occasional  administration  device  to  ex- 
cuse or  promote  its  political  and  economic 
policies  During  the  General  Motors  strike 
the  Commerce  Department  issued  some  fig- 
u-rs  purportlni;  to  show  wages  could  be 
:  <;scd  considerably  without  causing  a  rise 
In  prices.  Secretary  Wallace  later  had  to  re- 
pudiate the  statement.  During  the  s'.eel 
strike,  the  Federal  fact-finding  board  held 
no  hearings  but  came  out  after  the  settle- 
ment wi'h  an  announcement  supp>osed  to 
reflect  statistical  justification  for  the  Presi- 
dent s  wage-price  pattern  on  which  the  dis- 
pute was  settled. 

When  the  so-called  dark  bread  order  was 
announced,  the  administration  Issued  some 
rosy  predictions  as  to  the  amount  of  wheat 
that  would  thereby  be  freed  for  world  relief. 
Such  optimism  has  been  found  unjustified. 
OfBclal  forecasts  of  reconversion  unemploy- 
ment were  found  unduly  pessimistic;  produc- 
tion expectations  under  price  controls  and 
subsidies  turned  out  to  be  overly  optimistic. 

Latest  controversy  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment was  stirred  by  Reconversion  Director 
Snyder  when  he  reported  civilian  production 
at  more  than  $150,000,000,000.  which  Presi- 
dent Truman  characterized  as  being  greater 
than  ever  before  in  the  Nation's  history  in 
war  or  peace.  When  the  statements  met 
with  a  great  deal  of  skeptical  criticism,  the 
Office  of  War  Mobilization  and  Reconversion 
Issued  some  explanatory  figures. 

It  developed  that  Snyder's  figures  were  in 
terms  of  Inflated  dollar  values  and  not  In 
terms  of  units  of  production.  Such  booming 
products  as  those  of  farms  and  fisheries,  plus 
expanded  services.  Including  tranportatlon, 
electric  power,  and  even  laundries,  movies, 
and  hotel  housing,  gave  a  much  more  opti- 
mistic Impression  than  Justified  by  many 
consumer  good.s  In  wide   demand. 

Thus  such  Items  as  clothing,  autos,  radios, 
refrigerators,  washers  and  Ironers.  vacuum 
cleaners,  electric  irons  and  ranges,  sewing 
machines,  clocks  and  watches,  and  many 
other  consumer  durable  goods  stiU  lag  well 
behind  prewar  production. 

There  Is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  regard  official  statistics  as  some- 
thing absolutely  reliable.  The  attitude 
stems  partly  from  the  prestige  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  such,  and  partly  from  the  habit  of 
considering  the  Government  as  something 
above  and  Independent  of  the  special  inter- 
est groups  which  cluster  around  the  national 
capital.     That  l3  an  outmoded  Idea,  however. 

Statistical  statements  from  men  like  Wal- 
lace, Snyder,  or  the  President  are  Just  as 
surely  designed  to  support  a  particular  point 
of  view  as  those  of  the  pressure  groups  ad- 
ministration spokesmen  belabcr.  They  make 
up  a  very  special  Interest  group,  and  their 
one  Interest  In  quoting  statistics  Is  to  adver- 
tise thoee  which  will  best  Justify  the  admin- 
Itratlon  record  and  convince  voters  to  keep 
their  party  in  power. 


Black  Market  in  Building  Materials 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1946 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  followinK  article  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  of  April  26, 
1946: 


RACTcrr  Holds  90  Percent  of  Materials — 
Contractors  Bvt  at  Double  Prices  or  Get 
Nothing 

(By  Ray  Sprlgle) 

Ninety  percent  of  all  current  building  con- 
struction In  the  Pittsburgh  area  is  strictly 
black  market  from  cellar  to  roof — take  that 
from  the  men  who  are  doing   the  building. 

A  few  builders  will  disagree.  They  insist 
that  99  percent  of  all  construction  now  under 
way  Is  black  market. 

Biggest  black-market  Item  is.  of  course, 
lumber.  Only  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
lumber  reaching  western  Pennsylvania  moves 
In  legitimate  channels. 

Retail  lumber  dealers  watch  houses  going 
Tip  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  In  puzzled  amaze- 
ment— at  least  they  did  at  first. 

"That  lumber  never  went  through  our 
yards,"  they'll  tell  you  sadly. 

BXTILCERS  pat   DOUBLE  PRICES 

Contractors  are  paying  twice  the  OPA  cell- 
ing prices  for  many  grades  of  lumber.  Even 
at  prices  like  that  the  supply  of  black-market 
lumber  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  demand. 

The  Nation's  entire  lumber  industry,  from 
Oregon  to  Georgia,  Is  one  vast  madhouse. 
Everyone  In  the  Industry,  from  millionaire 
producer  to  the  little  two-  or  three-house 
contractor,  admits  It.  Leaders  of  the  industry 
even  are  finding  theniselves  boasting  about 
the  chaos  In  their  field.  No  other  industry 
can  touch  It  for  utter  and  complete  disregard 
of  the  law.  for  unbelievable  screwball  eva- 
f^ions  of  all  Federal  regulations  and  for  gen- 
eral, all-around  failure  of  production. 

INDUSTRY  BLAMES  OPA 

Also,  everybody  In  the  industry,  all  the 
trade  publications,  western  and  southern 
lumber  producers,  wholesalers,  brokers,  re- 
tailers, and  builders,  all  unite  In  attributing 
the  chaos  In  the  lumber  industry  solely  to 
OPA  and  its  price  controls. 

Western  Pennsylvania  building  contractors 
readily  admit  that  they  depend  on  black- 
market  lumber  to  keep  their  operations  going. 
They  tell  you  frankly  that  they  pay  from 
$90  to  $120  a  thousand  feet  for  lumber  which 
IS  priced  by  OPA  from  M5  toi$70. 

One  bvllder  found  himself  up  against  the 
Immediate  necessity  of  putting  a  group  of 
houses  under  roof  to  protect  construction 
already  in  place.  And  there  Just  wasn't  any 
lumber  In  the  market.  Finally  he  managed 
to  get  a  few  carloads  of  rough,  green,  random 
length  and  width  hemlock  at  $120  a  thou- 
sand. Ordinarily  it's  worth  about  $45.  He 
took  it  with  a  smile -K>f  heartfelt  gratitude. 

Pittsburgh  retail  lumber  yards,  which  al- 
ways carry  50  to  eO  carloads  of  lumber  In 
their  sheds,  now  are  glad  if  they  have  5  or  6 
carloads  on  hand. 

Another  Pittsburgh  builder  finishing  a 
group  of  houses  had  a  contract  with  his 
lumber  dealer  for  oak  flooring.  No.  1  Com- 
mon, at  $90  a  thousand  feet.  When  deliv- 
ery time  came,  the  dealer  said  he  was  sorry 
but  he  was  all  out  of  No.  1  Common.  But 
he  had  some  "select."  the  highest  grade  of 
oak  flooring,  at  $120  a  thousand.  The  builder 
took  It.  What  he  got,  though,  was  flooring 
four  grades  below  No.  1  Common,  priced  by 
OPA  at  $60  per  thousand.  He  didn't  like  It. 
but  he  took  it.  And  for  that  matter  was 
glad  to  get  it. 

honesty  passes  by 

Honest  grading  of  lumber,  once  a  must  In 
the  Industry,  is  practically  a  thing  of  the  pa£t 
now.  There  Is  only  one  grade  of  lumber — 
Select — the  highest.  That  goes  even  when  It 
is  green,  dripping  with  sap — cull  stuff  that  a 
lew  years  ago  would  have  been  turned  down 
for  crating  material. 

When  the  cash  that  closes  nearly  every 
lumber  deal  doesn't  pass  in  the  back  room, 
after  a  check  covers  the  OPA  ceiling  price, 
then  the  lumber  is  either  up-grcded  or  over- 
billed.     Nowadays  In  the  lumber  racket  800 


equals  1.000 — when  It's  board  feet  on  a  bill 
you're  talking  about. 

READY  to   back   OPA   CHARGES 

Every  builder  in  western  Pennsylvania  can 
match  or  surpass  those  stories.  They're  the 
rule.  The  sensational  story  is  when  a  builder 
manages  to  get  a  few  thousand  feet  of  prop- 
erly graded  lumber  at  the  ceiling.  Mighty 
few  of  them  ever  do.  Lumber  isn't  sold  that 
way. 

Both  lumber  dealers  and  builders  In  Pitts- 
burgh can  back  up  their  charges  that  OPA 
regulations  are  responsible  for  the  chaos  and 
the  lawlessness  In  the  industry.  Take  one 
instance  from  the  ceiling  price  lists  of  a 
leading  Pittsburgh  lumber  retailer: 

Flooring  and  siding  are  the  essential  lum- 
ber items,  aside  from  bill-stuff  in  building. 
B  and  better,  1  by  4.  flat  grain,  random 
length  dry  flr  can  lie  sold  by  the  producing 
mUl  under  an  OPA  ceiling  of  $53  per  thou- 
sand feet. 

PRICES  DON'T  JIBE 

But  when  the  producer  takes  that  flat 
edged  stuff,  mills  it  into  flooring  with  tongue 
and  groove,  culls  some  of  It  from  necessity, 
bundles  it  after  handling  some  of  It  four 
times — then  OPA  lets  him  sell  it  for — get  this, 
J8  a  thousand  less  than  the  original  square - 
edge  board,  or  $45  a  thousand. 

Similar  fir  boards.  1  by  6.  bring  $57  per 
thousand  by  OPA  ceiling  prices.  Jellied  Into 
No.  106  pattern  siding,  OPA  sets  a  price 
on  those  same  boards  of  $50  per  thousand. 

The  whole  OPA  ceiling  price  list  on  lumber 
is  a  succession  of  simiiar  inequities. 

Retail  lumber  prices  fixed  by  OPA  give  the 
retail  lumber  dealer  an  adequate  and  fair 
profit — although  some  retailers  will  dispute 
that.  But  since  the  retailer  can't  get  any 
lumber  because  OPA  ceilings  cut  the  pro- 
ducer right  off  at  the  pockets — the  retail 
ceilings  don't  make  much  difference. 

Both  In  the  Northwest  and  the  South  the 
producer,  therefore.  Just  bj-passes  the  whole- 
saler and  retailer.  . 


MILLS  CUT  PRODUCTION 


.1 


Many  of  the  bigger  western  mills  Just 
aren't  producing.  Or  they  are  Just  produc- 
ing sufficient  lumber  to  feed  a  few  carloads 
to  their  customers  in  the  Midwest  and  East. 
But  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California  are 
in  the  throes  of  gigantic  building  booms. 
And  the  builders  are  getting  the  lum^r,  too. 
All  sorts  of  rackets  flourish. 

A  big  builder  goes  to  a  mill  and  lays  down 
from  $5,000  to  $75,000  for  an  option  on  the 
mill  for  3  months.  For  that  3  months  the 
entire  output  of  the  mUl  goes  to  the  option 
holder.  Then  the  option  is  dropped.  The 
purcha.«e  price.  Incidentally.  Is  upped  to  a 
point  which  makes  purchase  impossible. 

THERE  ARE  WATS  AND  MEANS 

Or  the  company  which  wants  lumber  buys 
a  tract  of  standing  timber,  sells  it  to  the 
mill  at  a  price  far  below  its  actual  value. 
So  the  stumpage  seller  gets  finished  lumber 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  timber  sold — at 
OPA  ceilings. 

Again,  the  buyer  who  wants  lumber,  no 
matter  what  it  costs,  buys  up  logged-over 
land  belonging  to  the  mill  at  prices  far  in 
excess  of  value.  Then  he  gets  lumber — at 
the  ceiling. 

Still  another  dodge!  The  buyer  leases  the 
entire  mill  on  a  contract  calling  for  pay- 
ment on  the  basis  of  output — so  much  per 
thousand.  On  the  side  he  takes  over  the 
owners  on  his  pay  roll  at  exorbitant  salaries — 
and  gets  the  lumber. 

Down  south  they  don't  do  It  that  way.  In 
the  southern  pine  coiuitry  they  Just  don't 
bother  about  this  OP  and  A  as  they  call  It. 

SURE  THEY  VIOL.^TE  THE  LAW 

There's  no  deceit,  no  subterfuge.  Trucks 
from  all  over  the  South,  from  Detroit,  from 

Chicago,  from  New  York  drive  up  to  any  one 
of  hundreds  o:  mills.  They  load  green  yellow 
pine  lumber  and  pay  the  reteU  celling  for 
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as  easy  as  that.    Of  course.  It's  a  vlo- 
of  the  law,  but  who  cares?     Southern 
eialers  who  have  been  out  of  business 
mire  than  a  year  estimate  that  90  per- 
all  southern  production  goes  Into  the 
market  in  this  fashion. 
Peiinsylvania   produces   Itunber,   too. 
miich.  but  some.    That  also  goes  into  the 
market.      At    Pennsylvania    sawmills 
sawed  lumber  by  "fourths."     Four- 
is  1  inch  thick — five-fourths  Is  l'^ 
thick.    Pittsburgh  dealers  buy  It  when 
The  mill  man  wont  sell  them  four- 
stulT.  which  Is  what  they  want.     He 
ihem   five-fourths  at   the   higher  OPA 
Then  he  rips  off  the  extra  "fourth." 
nice  price  of  course. 
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DOLLIVER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 

to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 

includc  the  following  article  from 

Pittsburgh  Post -Gazette  of  April  27. 
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OPA    Btymics    FotTNDATioNS    roR    Homes — 
WAck-CoBT     Squeeze     Driving     Conckxts 
Orr  Market 

(By  Ray  Sprlgle) 

block  manufacturers  are  in  revolt 

thruu^hout  western  Pennsylvania.     So  noi 

e  block,  essential  foundation  material 

months  critically  short,  are  likely 

disappear  from  the  market. 

futile  years  of  battling  OPA  price  reg- 

have    finally    worn    out    the    block 

early  this  week  several  of  the  largest 

turers    in    the   Pittsburgh    area   an- 

that.  they  had  quit  making  10-  and 

block — the  sizes  recjuired  for  foun- 

under  most  building  codes. 

-block  prices  were  frozen  by  OPA 
at  the  1937  price.     And  despite  the 
tliat  the  block   makers  have  Increased 
1  ates   by   40.8   percent,   their   repeated 
to  OPA  for  price  revisions  have  been 
conslstlently  turned  down. 
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MORE   DOtTBLZ   TALK 

February  15  the  block  makers  tried  It 

They   appealed    to   OPA   for   an   In- 

of  3  cents  a  block.     Last  week  came 

t  word   from   the  OPA   lads   in   New 

In  a  typical  double-talk  letter  from 

gional  oUcials,   the   block   men  were 

that  In  the  event  they  were,  some- 

the  future,  allowed  a  price  Increase. 

indrease  would  be  retroactive  to  the  date 

etter.     Then  the  Iron  curtain  dropped 

and    nothing    more    has    been    beard 


CPA 


K)  concrete  block,  long  a  scarce  mate- 
already  become  even  more  difficult 
builder  to  obtain. 


AND  THE  COST  CO£8  VT 

ttsfjurghs  building  code  originally  called 

nch  block.     During  the  war  the  cede 

to  permit  use  of  a  10-lnch  block. 

eduction    of    both    10-    and    12-lnch 

has  practically  ceased,   and   builders 

t  to  comply  with  the  building  code 

FHA  regulations  will  have  to  com- 

Incb  and  4-iiich  blocks  to  build  a  12- 


inch  wall.  With  Increased  construction  costs 
of  around  30  percent. 

But  at  least  the  blcck  manufacturers  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  turned  down  or 
Ignored  by  OPA  officials. 

The  building-supply  industry,  the  men  who 
distribute  block,  sewer  pipe,  brick,  lime,  rock 
lath,  and  other  building  materials  other  than 
lumber,  are  unable  to  even  ask  for  an  In- 
crease In  prices. 

CAN  T  EVEN  ASK  rOX  INCREASE 

For  4  years  the  building-supply  men  have 
been  unable  to  even  aak  for  price  adjust- 
ments. 

OPA  officials  calmly  Inform  them  that 
there  Is  no  provision  In  OPA  regulations 
whereby  an  application  for  price  adjustment 
from  the  Industry  can  even  be  received  and 
fUed. 

"There's  nothing  In  the  act  covering  your 
industry;  there  are  not  even  any  forms  which 
you  can  fill  out  to  make  application  for  an 
increase,"  the  building-supply  men  have  been 
told  again  and  again  And  as  of  today  they 
are  right  where  they  started  years  ago. 

True,  National  Housing  Administrator  Wil- 
son W.  Wyatt  has  agreed  with  the  building- 
supply  Industry  that  "something  ought  to 
be  done"  And  that's  all.  There  are  no 
Indications  that  anyone  Is  going  to  do  any- 
thing. Just  another  little  angle  to  the  na- 
tional housing  famine,  and  why  the  much- 
publicltcd  national  housing  program  hasn't 
even  gotten  off  to  a  start 

NCW   MACHINES   HXLr  SOME 

Building  block  would  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared entirely  from  the  market  had  it  not 
been  for  a  program  of  mechanization  with 
new  types  of  machinery  that  has  been  slowly 
getting  under  way. 

With  these  new  machines,  production  can 
be  stepped  up  to  5.000  units  a  day  over 
former  production  of  1,500  to  2.000  units  with 
no  Increase  In  manpower  But  the  ma- 
chinery is  hard  to  get.  One  Allegheny  County 
block  maker  got  his  new  machinery  the  other 
day.  It  had  been  on  order  a  full  year.  But 
when  it  arrived  It  was  without  motors. 
Motors  can't  be  had.  So  the  block  maker  still 
U  using  his  oW  equipment.  Blcck  makers, 
all  of  them,  are  at  least  a  month  behind  on 
orders. 

NO    BLACK    MARKET — TET 

Unlike  the  lumber  industry,  the  concrete- 
block  Industry  hasn't  developed  any  wide- 
spread black  market.  But  the  block  men 
predict  that  if  OPA  officials  insist  on  holding 
the  industry  to  1937  prices  In  1946  that  the 
concrete-block  business  will  go  Into  the  back 
room  on  a  cash-ln-hand  basis  along  with 
the  lumber  racket. 

Brick  supplies,  say  the  building-supply 
men.  are  easing  up  a  trifle.  What  that  means, 
they  e.xplaln.  Is  that  where  previously  you 
had  to  wait  90  days  for  enough  brick  to  build 
a  house,  you  only  have  to  waU  60  days  now. 
And  here  and  there  a  builder  gets  his  brick 
In  30  days. 

Of  course,  mayt>e  he  can't  get  any  lime  for 
either  mortar  or  plaster,  but  that's  Just  part 
of  the  1946  new  housing  madhou.se.  Build- 
ing-supply men  have  been  notified  by  the 
lime  manufacturers  that  all  shipments  will 
stop  soon  because  of  the  coal  strike.  And 
even  with  resumption  of  coal  production, 
lime  production  will  be  a  long  time  getting 
started  again. 

OTHKX    MATnUALS   AL50  SCARCn 

Building  material  like  rock  lath,  compoel- 
tlon  sheathing,  and  other  gypmm  and  pa\^r 
products  are  becoming  mor»  and  more  dun- 
cult  to  get. 

The  manufacturers  blame  the  paper  short- 
age for  dwindling  production.  But  the 
bulldlng-supply  men  point  out  that  these 
products    were    all    low-proflt    Items    when 


caught  by  the  OPA  freeze  of  building  ma- 
terials and  maybe  It's  a  money  shortage  tht.t 
Is  actually  to  blame  for  the  alow  up  In  pro- 
duction. 


Dave  Kirk 
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Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dave  Kirk, 
editorial  writer  for  the  Spokane  Chror- 
Icle.  has  been  many  times  commended 
for  the  depth  and  clarity  of  his  edi- 
torials. I  am  plea.sed  to  include  a.s  a  part 
of  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  his  .splendid  editorial  on  the 
Easter  spirit: 

THET  KNOW  NOT  WHAT  THBT  CO 

Who  are  these  legions  standing  In  the 
shadows  of  Oolgcthu? 

There  Is  a  bearded  Russian,  he  and  his 
loved  ones  newly  released  from  the  shackles 
of  tyranny  There  is  a  man  In  the  tunic  of 
stricken  Poland,  and  one  from  Greece,  and 
others  from  Germany  and  Italy,  Here  Is  a 
toil-stalned  American  and  here  a  Brittn. 
strong  with  the  thews  of  freedom.  There 
stands  a  Chinese  and  there  a  man  from  In- 
dia, asking  of  the  stars  of  destiny.  "Why  uas 
I  born  to  die  of  hunger?"  And  there  standH  a 
Japanese  in  the  mire  of  humiliation  asking  of 
himself.    Why  did  I  seek  to  rule  the  world?  " 

Hatred  Is  in  their  hearts,  a  strange,  name- 
less hate  that  only  yesterday  had  them  killing 
one  another,  laying  their  sons  on  the  alters 
of  futile  sacrifice,  why.  they  did  not  know 

Who  are  these  legions  standing  in  the 
gloom  of  Golgotha?  They  are  the  common 
people  of  the  earth,  whose  champion  and 
hope  19  centuries  ago  died  there  on  a  cross, 
an  cutcast. 

What  are  they  saying,  these  men  who  do 
hot  know  one  another,  yet  rise  up  to  k.ll. 
The  confusion  of  tongues  has  made  them 
strangers.  The  shameless  leaders  whose  pro- 
totype stood  on  Calvary  shouting.  "Crucify 
htm."  their  soldiers  casting  lots  for  the  rai- 
ment of  the  Man  who  was  dying  In  their  be- 
half, are  stirring  the  guileless  millions  up 
again,  while  the  mounds  still  are  green 
above  their  sons. 

They  are  saying.  "Another  war  mtut  com?" 
They  are  saying.  We  suspect  Russia"  "We 
suspect  America."  "Watch  Britain."  T^ey 
are  saying.  "I  must  kill  my  neighbor.  I  know 
not  why." 

When  will  this  grim  folly  cease?  When 
win  man  stop  following  blindly  the  battle 
penons  of  schemers  and  egotists?  The  trag- 
edy will  end  when  mortals  stop  looking  for 
complex  diplomatic  formulas  and  turn  to  the 
teachings  of  a  Carpenter  who  came  out  of 
Nazareth  almost  2,000  years  ago  with  the  sim- 
ple counsel.  "Love  one  another  " 

Who  are  these  milling,  weary  hosU.  waiting 
In  the  shadows  of  Golgotha  for  the  towering 
Easter  dawn? 

They  are  the  millions  of  common  people 
throughout  the  world  who  are  sick  unto  de- 
spair of  war  and  violence.  They  have  se<n 
decency  die  upon  the  tree.  They  have  seen 
the  things  for  which  they  have  wrought  ar,d 
dreamed  for  centuries  tracked  to  Gethsemane 
and  crowned  with  thorns.  They  will  sure  y 
perish  unless  they  put  their  faith  In  leaders 
who  are  fine  enough  and  strong  enough  to  ( o 
to  the  tomb  where  the  hopes  of  man  lie 
buried  and  roll  the  stone  away. 
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New  York  State  Endorses  St.  Lawrence 
Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

\  HON.  CURENCE  E.  KILBURN 

or   NEW    TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr,  KILBURN.  Mr,  Speaker,  despite 
a  lot  of  noise  by  the  opF>o.sition.  occa.<:ion- 
ally,  the  fact  remains  that  the  people  of 
the  State  of  New  York  are  in  favor  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project. 
This  has  been  made  convincingly  clear 
by  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  on  several  dif- 
ferent occasions.  The  people  of  New 
York  State  recognize  that  this  project 
will  t)e  of  direct  benefit  to  every  person 
in  the  State  who  believe.s  in  utilization 
of  our  natural  re.source.s.  People  who  use 
electric  power  will  be  able  to  get  it  cheap- 
er when  the  big  power  dam  at  Massena, 
N.  Y  .  bftumr.s  a  rcnliiy. 

Of  course,  some  particular  group.s  m;y 
pa^f.  revolution.*  condemning  the  .seaw;\y 
und  power  project,  but  llu-y  do  not  ?pfMk 
for  the  people  of  my  State.  I  was 
greatly  lntcre.<:ted,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  res- 
olution adopted  on  April  24  by  the  Com- 
m-anity  Councils  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
Inc.  I  am  submitting  herewith  as  part 
of  these  remarks  the  resolution  adopted 
at  a  mectin?  of  this  parliament  of  com- 
munity councils.  Thi.s  meeting  was 
held  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Founda- 
tion, 45  Ea.st  Sixty-filth  Street.  New  York 
City.  N.  Y..  on  Wednesday,  April  24.  1943. 

The  resolution  .strongly  endorses  the 
St.  Lan-rence  project  and  recommends 
prompt  enactment  of  legislation  which 
will  authorize  the  construction  thereof. 

It  fs  of  interest  to  note  that  the  com- 
munity councils  include  representative 
citizens  of  the  city  of  New  York  from 
each  of  the  boroughs.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  names:  The  Honorable 
Frank  Pe^r  Beal.  president  of  the  organ- 
ization; the  Honorable  George  Gordon 
Battle:  the  Honorable  John  J.  Bennett; 
the  Honorable  Adolph  A.  Berle,  Jr.. 
former  Assistant  Secretary  of  State:  and 
the  Honorable  Maurice  P.  Davidson. 

The  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

aiVILtmCN    ADOPTED   AT   A    SPICIAL    KEXTINC    OF 
TH2   PAaLIAMEJfT   OF  THZ   COMMUNITT  COUN- 

CU.S  or  Till  crrr  or  new  yoik.  inc.,  held 

AT    WOOOBOW    WILSON     rOVNDATTON.    4  5     EAST 

aijtTT-siriH  sT.-.Err,  new  tobk  citt,  wxoncs- 

DAT.  APBIL  24.   1046 

Whereas  on  October  2.  1945.  at  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  104  was  Introduced  by 
United  States  Senators  Bakklet.  Wagneh, 
AncSN.  La  FoLLim,  FEactsoN.  Lancer.  Van- 
PENroc,  Shipbtead.  Hn-L.  and  Tatujf,  and 

W  hereas  said  resolution  was  referred  to  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  committee,  after 
hearings  duly  held,  has  recommended  the 
approval  of  said  joint  resolution;  and 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolution  as  proposed 
approves  the  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  relating  to  the  Great 
Lakes-8t.  Lawrence  Basin  subject  to  certain 
exceptions  and  conditions;  and 

Whereas  said  agreement  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Canada  dated  March  19, 


1941.  was  entered  Into  pursuant  to  article 
XIU  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain; 
and 

Whereas  the  enactment  of  said  joint  reso- 
lution will  authorize  the  full  development 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  proj- 
ect providing  for  navigation  Improvements 
In  the  International  Section  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  and  the  consummation  of  the 
New  York  public  power  project,  making 
available  4ow-cost  electricity  for  the  use  of 
private  consumers,  farmers,  farms,  munici- 
palities, and  industry  at  reduced  rates  and 
Involving  great  savings  to  the  public  in  the 
sthnulation  of  industry;  and 

Whereas  the  development  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  for  power  and  navigation  Is  m 
accordance  with  the  public  policy  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York  as  set  forth  In  the  Power 
Authority  Act  of  1931.  and  Is  consistent  with 
recommendations  of  President  Harry  S.  Tna- 
man  in  his  special  message  to  Congress  of 
October  3.  1945.  and  the  recommendation 
of  Governor  Thomas  E.  IXwey  In  his  annual 
messiii(e  tu  the  legislature.  January  3.  1945. 
and  the  recommendations  of  a  long  line  of 
Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes  and  gov- 
ernors of  the  State  of  Nrw  York.  Republican 
and  Drraocratlc;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

RcBolt'ed,  bv  the  Community  CtmneiU  of 
the  City  of  Neir  York,  Inc..  in  parltament 
a.i9fmbU^.  as  follows;  That  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  and  (Ktwer  project  be  and  the  same 
hereby  Is  approved;    be  It  further 

iif solved.  That  Senate  Joint  Resolution  104. 
proposed  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stn^es 
on  Octube*  2,  1045.  by  Mr.  Bakkuty  and  his 
assccialee  be  und  the  same  is  hereby  en- 
dorsed and  urged  lur  passage;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  and 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  to  all 
the  Members  of  Congress. 


Don't  Disagree  With  Henry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAT  ARNOLD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  TI-IE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1946 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,. I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

DON'T  DISAGREE  WITH  HENUT 

Henry  A.  Wallace  continues  to  peddle, 
where  he  can,  his  peculiar  brand  of  political 
totalitarianism. 

In  a  Washington  speech  recently  he  called 
for  a  purge  of  Democratic  Congressmen  who 
do  not  adhere  100  percent  to  the  party's  line. 
He  has  followed  this  up  In  San  Francisco  by 
demanding  Immediate  punishment  of  any 
Member  who  ha5  turned  his  back  upon  his 
party  by  denying  him  committee  appoint- 
ments. 

On  the  subject  of  turncoats.  Mr.  Wallace 
speaks  with  authority.  He  turned  his  own 
back  upon  the  Republican  Party  to  yield  to 
Democratic  lures.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  he 
ttirned  the  same  back  upon  the  Democratic 
Party  to  support  an  American  Labor  Piirty 
candidate  for  Congress  In  New  York. 

Mr.  Wallace's  kind  of  party  loyalty  Is  intol- 
erant of  anyone  who  disagrees  with  Mr. 
Wallace. 

Many  members  of  Mr.  Wallace's  current 
party  do  not,  fortunately,  accept  his  thecw7 


and  Democratic  Congressmen  continue  to 
vote  as  they  want,  without  constiltlng  Mr. 
Wallace  about  It.  The  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce does  not  ask  that  these  recalcitrants 
be  burned  at  the  stake  or  sent  to  concentra- 
tion camps.  He  merely  wants  them  denied 
committee  appointments  and  other  privi- 
leges pending  the  elections  when  he  hopes 
the  voters  will  turn  them  out  of  Congress. 

This  latter  Item  Is  a  big  flaw  in  the  Wallace 
plan.  He  can  only  demand  a  purge  of  those 
who  disagree  with  him.  He  can't  force  the 
voters  to  reject  any  candidate.  If  a  man 
that  Mr.  Wallace  dislites  Is  nominated  as  a 
Democrat  and  elevated  to  Congress.  Jtist  what 
can  the  Secretary  do  about  l^?  No  more  than 
he  Is  doing  today,  yell  himself  blue  In  the 
fac^. 


Aid  for  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSO  OF  RIPRISBNTATIVtt 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1948 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  unanimou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  a  tele- 
gram from  the  Honorable  Alfred  N.  Phil- 
lips, Jr.,  former  Member  of  Congres 
from  the  Fourth  Connecticut  District, 
who  has  a  large  dairy  farm  in  my  dis- 
trict, who  emphasizes  the  need  of  farm- 
ing equipment  if  the  whole  world  is  to 
be  saved  from  starvation,  including  our- 
selves, and  including  the  strikers  who 
are  holding  up  production  of  all  kinds 
and  causing  complete  economic  chaos 
to  our  economy. 

The  telegram  follows: 

PHILLIPS  tniGES  AID  FOR  FAKMESS 

Alfred  N.  Phillijis.  Jr.,  of  Stamford  and 
•Worsen  Manor,  Cecllton,  Md.,  last  week  In  a 
telegram  to  Florello  H.  LaGuardia.  Director 
General  of  the  UNRRA,  appealed  for  aid  to 
the  farmers,  asking  that  plows  and  other 
needed  pieces  of  farm  equipment  be  made 
available  for  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Phillips'  telegram  follows: 

"HOil.    F.   H.    LAGUABDIA, 

"Director  General,  UNRRA. 

•Atlantic  City.  S.  J. 

"Dear  Sir:  You  are  quoted  in  Friday's  eve- 
ning papers  as  saying  people  of  the  world 
want  bread  and  not  advice  and  that  ycu  want 
plows,  not  typewriters.     That's  fine. 

"Please  help  us  get  three  mold  boards  for 
our  three-plow  Case  tractor  plow,  as  also  an 
AUis-Chfllmers  tractor  long  on  order.  These 
and  other  needed  pieces  of  farm  equipment 
not  available  for  our  Maryland  farm  because 
of  strikes,  yet  we  need  them  to  raise  corn, 
soybeans,  and  other  crops  for  milk.  hog.  and 
beef  production,  along  with  planting  tMrley 
and  wheat  later.  Other  farms  In  similar 
plight. 

"Farmers  ai-e  asked  to  produce  food,  yet 
farmers  are  denied  tools  of  production,  and 
now  a  coal  strike  threatens  more  delay  in 
producing  necessary  farm  machinery,  parts, 
and  replacements,  hence,  and  irrespective  of 
the  merits  of  the  contestanta  In  these  contro- 
versies and  With  tempers  wearing  thin  be- 
cause of  all  of  this,  many  fanners  are  threat- 
ening a  national  farmers'  strike  atxl  produc- 
ing with  their  worn-out  machinery  only 
enough  food  for  consumption  by  their  own 
Immediate  farm  famUles.  Also  they  are 
threatening  to  ask  doctors  and  undertakers 
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Th«  refore. 


to  Join  them  in  such  strikes  against  contro- 
versies longer  holding  up  production  of  need- 
ed  farpi   machinery. 

,  I  earnestly  hope   you  may  b« 

help  remedy  this  situation  and  be- 

)ecomes  more  desperate,  so  that  Amcr- 

starvlng  foreigners  dependent  on 

eat. 

Best  personal  regards. 

"Althid  N.  Phillips,  Jr." 
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United  Nations  Organization 


5XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

H(jN.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL 

or   COLO».\DO 

IN  tIhe  house  of  RFPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  ROCKWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  there 
Is  notl  ling  that  is  more  important  to  the 
Unitec   States  today  than  the  success  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization.     It  is 
to  read  that  the  young  peo- 
our  schools  are  cognizant  of  this 
are  doing  what  they  can  to 
;hat  success  by  writing  and  debat- 
the  subject, 
contest   was   held   recently  in   the 
o  High  School,  of  Durango,  Colo., 
ents  were  urged  to  write  essays 
subject  How  We  Can  Make  the 
Nations   Succeed.    The   contest 
sijonsored  by  the  Durango  League  of 
Voters,  and  $50  in  cash  prizes 
cbntributed  by  Mrs.  C.  C.   Perkins 
o;her  members  of  her  graduating 
)f  18P6.     Jim  Childress,  a  sopho- 
son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  T.  E.  Chil- 
received  first  price.     His  essay  is 
and  his  ideas  so  well  expressed, 
wish  it  printed  in  the  Congres- 
Rkcord.  where  it  will  have  a  per- 
plac^  in  the  annals  of  our  coun- 


WE   CAN    MAXr    THX    UNITED    NATIONS 
SUCCEED 

(By  Jim  Childress) 

)nly  way  the  United  Nations  Ori^nl- 
3r  any  other  organization  which  has 
ct.  the  peace  of  the  world,  can  sue- 
by  having  a  friendly,  understanding 
behind  It.     No  matter  how  well  two 
ors  get  along  or  what  fine  treaties 
make,   the  peace  cannot  stick  If 
pie    at    home    are    too    Ignorant    or 
to  get  behind  It.     Teach  the  peo- 
wide-spread   program   of   education, 
g   everyone   tn    the   whole    world.    U 
to  the  great  problem  of  another 


ans  wer 


up 
Eoe 


the  people  get  the  facts  straight, 
newspapers  and  radios  would  tell  the 
ui  laltered  In  a  manner  understandable 
the  common  man  would  not  ht  so 
as  he  is.  How  can  anyone  expect 
to  know  the  truth  when  he  has 
he  same  story  five  different  ways? 
ne  knew  the  trtith  many  of  the  bar- 
W(  uld  be  torn  down. 
Another  of  the  problems  is  the  111  feel- 
ing b;t  reen  the  peoples.  This  man  doesnt' 
trust  t^e  Russians,  and  that  man  hates  the 
English  Thinks  like  this  are  ever  hindering 
world  p-ace  Explain  to  all  the  nations,  and 
especial  y  the  litle  children,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  other  lands  aren't  strange  monsters 
lurking  to  stab  us  In  the  back  but  are  just 
friendly   neighbors.    The  schools  could   in- 


tensify the  study  of  geography,  world  his- 
tory, and  foreign  languages.  Maybe  If 
troupes  of  entertamers  from  the  different 
countries  would  tour  the  world,  lecturing, 
performing,  and  teaching.  It  would  show 
the  individual  that  a  foreigner  isn't  a  weird 
creature  In  a  far-away  land  but  that  friendly 
guy  that's  cracking  jokes  up  on  the  stage. 

Athletics  would  have  a  big  part  In  this 
drive  for  understanding  of  other  people.  An 
athletic  program  patterned  after  the  Olympic 
games,  only  on  a  much  larger  scale,  would 
do  worlds  of  good.  In  this  new  age  of 
lightning  travel  it  would  be  easy  to  fly  to 
Europe  for  a  Saturday  afternoon  ball  game. 
Athletics  can  do  a  great  deal  to  break  down 
silly  prejudices,  for  the  everyday  man  ad- 
mires, likes,  and  trusts  the  athlete. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  as  a  con- 
test prize  to  men.  women  and  students,  a 
trip  through  this  country  or  that.  The  world 
traveler  is  not  half  as  eager  to  jump  into 
war  as  the  stay-at-home.  These  trips  with  a 
well  lectured  tour  through  some  countn . 
might  be  given  to  hocor  students.  There  the 
student  could  meet  the  people  and  learn 
what  they  have  that  Is  better  than  what  he 
has.  and  also  could  learn  the  foreigner's 
problems  and  help  him  to  overcome  them. 

And  let's  look  at  that  most  traveled  of 
characters.  GI  Joe.  He  surely  knows  the 
make-up  of  the  minds  of  those  foreigners 
he  fought  with  and  against.  He  saw  not  only 
the  fighting  man  but  also  the  poor  peasant 
over  whose  land  the  battle  was  waged.  If 
these  young  veteran.  Just  out  of  the  armed 
forces  could  be  enlisted  t<  help  keep  the 
peace  they  fought  for.  we  would  have  su- 
per diplomats  Many  of  these  men  are  Just 
full  of  splendid  ideas,  but  have  no  outlet 
fcr  them.  One  GI  who  Is  expressing  him- 
self Is  Bill  Mauldin  His  Ideas  on  both  cur 
own  troubles  and  foreign  needs,  are  excel- 
lent. Ev3ry  American  should  read  his  book, 
telling  about  his  and  a  soldier's  life  in  the 
war.  and  Illustrated  with  the  many  car- 
toons that  help  tell  the  story.  Mr.  Mauldin 
should  be  induced  to  write  more  books  on 
the  subject  of  peace 

There  should  be  mgvles  of  various  lands 
made  especially  fcr  this  purpose.  There 
should  also  be  recreational  programs  among 
countries  to  foster  the  good  wilt  of  tourists. 
No  educated  person  wants  to  dive  head- 
first into  a  war  against  that  swall  guy  he 
went  fishing  with  last  summer.  These  are 
some  of  the  keys  to  pepce.  A  good  feeling 
between  neighbors  and  a  knowledge  of 
their  problems  will  go  a  Icng  way  toward 
making  a  perfect  world. 


Our  Civilian  Array 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or  BUMACHUBirrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item  of  April  29.  This  newspaper 
is  well  known  for  reflecting  the  senti- 
ments of  its  readers  and  therefore  I  be- 
lieve it  furnishes  pretty  clear  evidence 
that  the  people  back  home,  while  hear- 
ing much  about  closing  the  ranks  of  our 
armed  forces,  are  not  a  little  disturbed 
at  wondering  what  Congress  is  doing  to 
bring  about  a  demobilization  of  our 
civilian  army.    The  editorial  follows: 


CUB  CIVILIAN    ARMT 

While  the  country  Is  worrying  about  too 
rapid  demobilization  of  the  armed  forces  and 
the  weakening  of  our  physical  defense 
through  possible  failure  to  rebuild  the  Am  y. 
It  would  be  well  if  we  gave  some  heed  to  de- 
mobilization of  our  army  of  Federal  civilian 
employees. 

At  the  last  report  there  were  2,508.000  on 
the  Federal  civilian  pay  roll.  This  figure  was 
hardly  100.000  less  than  the  strength  of  the 
Army  at  that  lime  Also,  the  Army  is  being 
reduced  10  times  faster  than  the  civilian  pay 
roll. 

Today  the  Federal  debt  Is  $274,000,000,000. 
That  means  a  mortgage  of  15,330  on  every 
employed  worker  In  America. 

It  means  an  annual  Interest  expense  of 
$5.000  000,000,  a  sum  that  15  years  ago  ran 
the  whole  Government  for  a  whole  year. 
Now  it  paj-s  only  the  Interest  on  the  cost  of 
government. 

The  soldier  who  is  discharged  Is  likely  to 
think  kindly  of  and  vote  for  the  govern- 
ment which  lets  him  out.  but  not  so  with  the 
civilian  pay  rollee.  Continuation  of  his  job 
Is  good  for  his  vote.  Fired,  he  is  likely  to 
blame  the  administration  In  office,  so  the 
Army  we  need  Is  dissipated  and  the  army  we 
don't  need  stays  In  service. 


Food  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  April  24,  1946: 

KOW  TKUMAN  S  PALS  CONSERVE  THE  FOOD  UP  IN 
THE  BSONX 

(By  Robert  C.  Ruark) 
NEW  YOBK.  April  24.— President  Truman 
tells  us  to  take  It  easy  qn  the  vittles.  We 
eat  too  much  anyhow,  while  all  over  the 
world  people  are  starving,  and  where  they 
aren't  starving  they  are  on  such  thin  ra- 
tions that  nobody  ever  gets  a  chance  to  pat 
hli  belly  and  rear  back,  replete. 

To  help  prevent  siorvatlon.  our  Govern- 
ment says,  we  must  curtail  our  gluttony,  stop 
wasting  food,  and  curb  our  appetites  with 
•impler  selections  of  grub     Fine. 

Except  I  don't  see  how  the  American'  peo- 
ple, who  can  read,  will  want  any  part  of  this 
program  when  they  ^et  a  quick  look  at  the 
menu  which  la  to  be  served  Thursday  night, 
a'  $100  a  plate,  to  members  of  the  Bronx 
County  Democratic  Committee  at  their  an- 
nual fund-raising  dinner. 

While  Washington  tells  us  to  sUrTe  our- 
selvea  slightly  to  help  the  starving.  Senator 
James  Mead,  County  Chairman  Ed  Flynn,  Na- 
tional Chairman  Bob  Hannegan.  Senator 
Robert  Wagner.  Mayor  William  O'Dwyer.  and 
a  flock  of  other  political  high  sbota  will 
gormandize  on  the  following  fare: 

Hors  doeuvres,  oysters,  whole  pineapples 
filled  with  fruit  end  cord»«la.  bowls  of  relish, 
nuts,  and  petite  marmite. 

There  will  be  lotwter  thermldor.  orange 
sherbet,  and  filet  mlgnon  with  BearneM 
sauce. 

There  will  be  stuffed  tomatoes,  green  pea*. 
pot-itoes  lovette,  and  green  spring  aalad. 

For  deasert  the  gentlemen  will  pick  daintily 
•t  ice  cream  molded  with  fresh  strawbernes, 
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glazed  petit  fouts,  and  coffee.  Bread  and 
butter  aren't  mentioned,  but  chances  are  the 
diners  will  not  be  forced  to  smear  margarine 
or  cottage  cheese  on  their  rolls.  It's  esti- 
mated that  $85,000  will  be  grossed  by  the 
dinner,  which  will  only  cost  about  $15,000. 

Possibly  Mr.  Truman  has  not  been  apprised 
of  the  menu,  :mt  since  several  of  the  guests 
are  party  leaders,  they  will  undoubtedly  re- 
port to  the  President  that  the  Bronx  Is 
squarely  behind  his  urgent  plea  to  conserve 
food.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other  Dem- 
ocratic clubs  arourd  the  Nation,  when  they 
throw  a  shindig  to  fatten  the  treasury,  will 
cleave  as  rigidly  to  the  Bronx  Democrats' 
selfless  regulation  of  their  diet. 

It's  probably  a  narrow-minded  view  to  take, 
but  I  feel  no  inclination  to  dine  off  a  can  of 
soup  and  a  grated  carrot  while  M-.  Hannegan 
stuffs  himself  on  lobster  and  steak  to  raise 
funds  to  combat  the  Republicans.  It  seems 
to  me  a  common  man's  stomach  Is  just  as 
important  to  the  common  man  as  a  poli- 
tician's stomach  Is  to  the  politician. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  our  Chief  Executive  can 
say  to  his  people:  "Try  starving  a  little  bit, 
folks"  and  then  allow  his  top  employees  to 
stuff  themselves  publicly,  while  the  taxpayers 
figuratively  press  their  noses  against  the 
window. 

Personally,  I  hope  Mr.  Hannegan  and  Sana- 
tor  Mead  and  Senator  Wagner  and  Mayor 
O'Dwyer  get  the  bellyache  Thursday,  and 
dream  all  night  long  about  little  kids  with 
dark  smudged  eyes  and  knobby  knees  and 
little  bellies  distended  by  malnutrition 

And  I  wish  to  hear  no  more  talk  about 
self-limitation  )f  diet  until  the  directive  goes 
down  from  the  boss  to  his  hired  hands. 


Old-Age  Assistance 


Townsend  plan  will  close  every  poorhouse. 
When  Congress  puts  the  Townsend  plan  Into 
effect  there  will.  Indeed,  be  great  rejoicing 
throughout  the  land. 

Townsendites  of  the  Twenty-second  Illi- 
nois Congressional  District  do  now  call  upon 
our  Illinois  United  States  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen to  make  every  effort  possible  to 
have  the  Townsend  bills  considered;  yes, 
passed. 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  spread 
upon  our  records  and  the  president-secre- 
tary send  a  copy  to  Senator  Scott  W.  Lucas. 
Senator  C.  Watland  Ebooks,  Congresswoman 
at  Large  EMn-T-TArr  Douglas,  and  Congress- 
man Melvin  Price,  all  Washington,  D.  C. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Frank  C  Smith. 

The  above-named  resolution  was  intro- 
duced, read,  discussed,  and  on  motion  adopt- 
ed by  a  unanimous  and  rising  vote  this  the 
14th  day  of  April  1946. 

J.  A.  Whitten. 

President. 
E.  L.  Luntz. 

Vice  President. 
3.  W.  Readftrn. 

Secretary. 
Philip  Willich. 

Treasurer. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  de.sire  to  include  a 
resolution  of  the  Townsend  Clubs  of  the 
Tucnty-second  Congressional  District  of 
Illinois.  This  resolution  wa.«  adopted  at 
a  mt  ting  of  all  the  Town.send  CluLs  of 
the  Twenty-second  District  in  Belleville, 
111.,  or  April  14.  194b' 

Whereas  two  Townsend  bills,  H  R.  2229  and 
H.  R  2230.  weu  introduced  In  Congress  Janu- 
ary last  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  where  they  were  put  to 
slef  p.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House  to  with- 
draw a  bill  from  a  committee  requires  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  a  majority  of  Congressmen 
(218  of  the  435).  Thus  far  218  have  not 
signed.  On  behalf  of  5.000  or  more  Town- 
sendites In  this  district  we  do  now  call  upon 
Congressmen  to  sign  such  petition  and  with- 
out further  delay 

V»'e  wish  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
might  of  its  own  volition  report  the  bill  out. 
In  any  event,  the  two  bills  should  be  restored 
to  the  House,  where  they  may  be  considered, 
amended  If  deemed  advisable,  then  passed 
and  made  the  law  of  the  land. 

It  Is  our  belief  that  the  Townsend  plan 
Is  the  only  thing  that  will  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem,  relieve  distress,  and  close 
the  poorhouscs  Today  untold  millions  are 
living— trying  to  live — on  small  amounts  re- 
ceived from  social  security  or  the  State  old- 
age  assistance  and  800.000  old  men,  and 
women  In  poorhouses— Maine  to  Califor- 
nia.   "This  we  say  U  a  national  disgrace.    The 
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House  OPA  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1, 1946 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  hiy  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  iiTclude  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Raymond  Moley: 

HOUSE    OPA    AMENDMENTS 

(By  Raymond  Moley) 
The  House  of  Representatives  set  off  a  big 
furor  by  amending  the  OPA.  One  side  hailed 
the  action  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  The 
other  predicted  black  ruin  A  calm  appraisal 
of  the  revised  set-up  justifies  neither  claim. 
The  most  talked-of  amendment  Is  that 
which  says,  "No  maximum  price  shall  be  es- 
tablished or  maintained  without  allowing  a 
reasonable  profit."  A  former  official  of  the 
OPA,  who  worked  with  Leon  Henderson, 
points  out  that  the  Price  Control  Act  Itself 
provided  that  the  Administrator  should  es- 
tablish fair  and  equitable  prices  which,  by 
any  interpretation,  should  mean  fair  profits. 
The  major  question  In  the  interpretation  of 
this  provision  Is  whether  this  fair  profit 
shall  be  given  to  the  high-cost  producers. 

Before  the  publication  of  the  over-all  price 
freezing.  In  the  spring  of  1942,  Mr.  Hender- 
son and  his  staff  discussed  lor  a  long  time 
the  question  whether  there  shoul?!  be  fol- 
lowed an  old  custom  of  fixing  only  about  200 
to  300  maximum  prices  and  of  prescribing 
for  all  other  merchandise  a  "fair  price"  which 
would  allow  the  seller  a  cost-plus  per  unit  not 
higher  than  prewar  times.  This  plan  was 
generally  used  in  Europe  in  the  First  World 
War  and  It  worked  well  in  Scandinavia  In  the 
recent  war.  It  is  undoubtedly  preferable 
where  cost  elements  are  widely  different,  as 
In  such  transition  as  the  present.  It  was 
not  adopted. 

At  the  present  time,  new  commodities  get 
a  price  entirely  different  from  that  of  old 
commodities,  even  If  the  goods  In  question 
are  virtually  the  same.  The  method  of  price 
fixing  on  this  principle  is  cumbersome,  and 
sellers  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  It.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  records  show  that  under 
the  current  method  of  control  by  multitudes 


of  ceilings,  profits  in  some  Industries  have 
become  5  to  10  times  those  of  prewar  days. 
In  big  stores  and  big  plants,  price  ceilings  are 
adhered  to  because  employees  have  no  Inter- 
est in  higher  prices,  and  the  institutions 
themselves  cannot  afford  trouble  and  pub- 
licity through  any  violations.  It  Is  probable 
that  the  new  House  formula  will  bring  lower, 
rather  than   higher  prices. 

So  the  disaster  predicted  by  Messrs.  Bowles 
and  Porter  is  not  likely  to  take  place.  The 
OPA  might  well  try  to  operate  under  the  sim- 
pler formula,  described  above,  which  was 
considered  in  1942  and  rejected.  That  for- 
mula would  be  likely  to  work  much  better 
than  the  plan  now  In  force.  At  present,  sell- 
ers have  to  fix  prices  according  to  the  com- 
petitor closest  to  him  or  the  commodity 
comparable  with  the  new  commodity.  That 
means  that  he  can  choose  anything  which 
s.;ems  to  be  comparable  and  which  is  to  his 
advantage. 

The  procedure  of  making  a  fair  price  with 
a  fair  profit  Is  much  easier  than  Is  allowed  • 
by  present  methods  of  the  OPA.  In  some 
cases,  the  fixing  of  prices  under  current  for- 
mulas has  taken  as  much  as  4  months.  Such 
delay  is  Intolerable  to  business  and  very 
unfair   to   the  consumer. 

The  decision  of  the  House  to  abolish  roll- 
back subsidies  Is  also  sound.  Subsidies  on 
meat  are  paid,  but  we  do  not  get  much  of 
the  available  meat.  And  for  what  he  does 
get.  the  consumer  pays  more  above  the  maxi- 
mum price  than  the  amount  of  the  subsidy. 
From  the  slaughterhouse  to  the  dining  table, 
the  subsidy  has  long  since  lost  Its  value  com- 
pletely. 

If  the  OPA  Is  to  expire  next  spring,  the 
subsidies  must  lapse  then  at  the  latest.  They 
^should  not  be  taken  off  all  at  once.  They 
should  be  removed  piecemeal,  but  not  too 
slowly.  The  situation  will  improve  In  the 
process. 

The  OPA  has  been  overstresslng  the  Im- 
portance of  controls.  And  It  is  now  wholly 
misrepresenting  the  effect  of  the  House 
amendments.  They  are  several  steps  In  the 
right   direction. 


BalaDciog  of  the  Federal  Budget 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  advised  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Dakota,  the  Honorable 
Fred  G.  Aandahl,  that  he  stands  a  spon- 
sor and  endorser  of  the  principle  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  Budget,  and  that  he 
asks  the  people  of  the  several  States  to 
support  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
stand  committed  to  this  fundamental 
and  far-reaching  principle. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include 
the  letter  from  the  Governor  of  North 
Dakota: 

State  of  North  Dakota, 
Office  of  the  Governor. 

Bismarck,  April  18.  1946. 
Hon.  Charles  R.  Robertson, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Robertson:  By  April  15,  the  gov- 
ernors of  23  States  had  agreed  to  Issue  a  press 
release  encouraging  the  balancing  of  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  and  asking  the  people  of  their 
respective  States  to  support  the  Members  of 
Congress  In  a  program  of  economy.  Perhaps 
additional  governors  have  now  Issued  similar 
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For    your    informatton    I    am 
be  ow  the  statement  that  I  released 
here  In  forth  Dakota: 

of  the  State  of  North  Dakota, 
principle  that  a  t>alanced  Fed- 
Is  essential  to  national  solvency, 
cdnvinced — 

f\irther   deficit    spending   and   con- 
owing  are  major  threaU  to  the 
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sincerely  hope  that  Congress 

a  balanced  Federal  Budget   be- 

y   1.  1946    and  I  urge  the  people 

e  to  support  their  Congressmen 

l*venient  of  this  Important  result." 

rdest  regards.  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

F«n>  O   AAivDAHt. 

Gorernor. 
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HAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 


or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  1  lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.1946 

W>  .SIELEWSKI.      Mr.    Speaker. 

leavie  to  extend  my  remarlts  in  the 

include  the  following  resolu- 


the  United  States  is  confronted 
mitst  acute  housing  sbortAge  in  its 
anp 

by  reason  thereof  thousands  of 
veterans  and  servicemen's  families 

to  acquire  shelter  of  any   kind; 


aJkd 


the  bcxjslng  shortage  Is  due  in  a 
to  the  shortage  of  building 
supplies;  and 
It  has  been  bruiight  to  our  attcn- 
jh  of  the  stock  piles  of  building 
pplles  and  equipment  located  In 
dates  U  being  shipped  to  foreign 
and 
It  has  also  come  to  our  attention 
(he  Army  and  Navy   rti-xk  piles, 
f  bvllding  materials,    are  bcin? 
f    normal     channels     by     those 
the  armed  forces,  which   If  re- 
be  immediately  OMtl  to  alleviate 
inj  s^ioriaga:  Now.  therefore. 


by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
MUi4aukre.  That  It  request  the  Con- 
United  States  to  place  an  em- 
building  materials  being  shipped 
country  for  use  elsewhere  except 
Lued  for  our  armed  forces  until 
the  acute  housing  shortage  as 
bouslim  of  veterans  and  servlce- 
famUlM  has  been  alleviated;  and  be  It 


That  all  stock  piles  containing 

under  the  control  ot  the 

t>e  immediately  ratoaaad  and 

that  such  materials  may  be 

homes  for  veterans  aiul  aervlce- 

•;  and  t>e  it  further 

That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 

Senators  Alxxanoee  Wnxr  and 

FoLixm,  Jr  ,  and  to  Congress- 


ma  erlaU 

force* 

lelUd 


men  TRAODErs  F   WAsnxzwsaa  and  Matnw 

J     BIKMIU.ZB." 

Omcx  OF  TH»  Cmr   CLxax. 

MilUttukee.  April  5.  J94S. 
I  hereby  certify   that   the   foregoing  Is   a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee. 
Walto  a    KLriif    Cify  Clerk. 


State  Department  Trade  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGRECOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  KOU3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  en- 
closing letters,  which  I  believe  are  self- 
exDlanatory.  These  letters  present  an- 
other example  of  the  procedure  seem- 
ingly adopted  by  the  Department  of 
State  which  ly  is  not  in  accord 

with  the  opui.  .1^  ^  the  majority  of  the 
people  in  our  Nation.  This  shows  be- 
yond a  doubt  this  Department  has  no 
consideration  for  the  workiriK  man  and 
woman,  or  those  who  produce  In  the 
United  State.*:.  The  State  Department 
letter  indicates  they  are  attempting  to 
set  up  a  program  whereby  products 
manufactured  by  the  wase  earner  will 
be  manufactured  and  produced  In  a 
foreign  country,  then  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  direct  competition  with 
the  poods  produced  by  our  working  men 
and  women,  farmers,  and  industries. 

I  call  upon  every  Member  ol  Congress 
to  check  and  ascertain  if  the  Suie  De- 
partment is  following  the  same  pro- 
cedure relative  to  the  products  manu- 
factured in  their  respective  districts,  and 
I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  protesting 
this  practice. 

The  American  people,  including  labor, 
industry,   and   farmers,   certainly   want 
definite  action  which  will  give  them  the 
protection  they  rightfully  deserve. 
The  PoPE-Cossra  China  Co  . 
Conhocton.  Ohio.  April  24.   1946. 
Hon.  J.  Hasst  McaaxcoR. 

House  o{  Repreaentatires. 

Wast-ington.  D  C. 
DzAM  Hakkt  Today  It  was  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Potters  Association,  a  letter  received 
b^  one  of  our  members  from  the  State  De- 
partment A  photostatic  copy  of  this  letter 
is  enclosed,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  letter 
sent  to  the  State  Department  In  reply  to  their 
letter 

We  heartily  endorse  the  statements  con- 
tained In  the  Homer-Laughltn  letter  of  April 
1  addreased  to  the  Honorable  James  F  Byrnes. 
Secretary  of  the  SUte  Department.  Wash- 
ington. D  C  As  our  Representative  from  this 
State  and  In  behalf  of  the  nven  and  women 
employed  In  the  pottery  Industry-,  we  beseech 
you  to  use  ycur  best  efforts  to  nullify  any 
suggestion  offered  on  the  part  of  our  State 
Department. 

It  Is  unfair  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  taxpayers,  to  the  young  men  who 
fought  and  gave  up  their  lives  during  World 
War  n.  as  well  as  the  labor  employed  in  the 
United  States. 

We  hope  that  our  request  will  have  your 
serious  consideration. 
Yours  very  tnily. 

TWt  PoPK-Gossu  China  Co., 
By  F.  P.  JcT>CE. 


DKPJuminrr  or  Statt. 
Wa.ihtngton.  March  19.  1949. 
ICr   HoMn  Ladchun. 

i4»nenr«n  Domestic  Pottery  ManujactUT' 
ing  Co.,  East  Liverpool.  Ohio. 

DCAS  Mb.  Laccruiv:  We  are  seeking  your 
assistance  In  the  selection  of  two  ceramic 
engineers  to  serve  as  advisers  to  the  Chief 
of  the  ■conomlc  and  SdentliW:  Section  of  the 
Military  Government  and  Control  Activities 
In  Japan  regarding  technical  problems  of  the 
Japanese  ceramic  industry. 

We  do  not  have  full  deulls  regarding  the 
duties  but  we  understand  that  these  posi- 
tions require  highly  qualified  technicians 
with  a  broad  experience  In  the  various  fields 
of  ceramics.  The  salaries  will  range  up  tu 
$7  000  per  annum. 

All  positions  In  the  military  gOf  Mtat 
nctlvltles  are.  of  course,  under  th«  )vrtodle> 
tlon  of  the  War  Department.  In  accordance 
with  a  cooperative  arrangement,  however, 
the  Department  of  SUte  Is  responsible  for 
recruiting  and  recommending  personnel  for 
certain  specialized  positions  such  as  these. 
The  minimum  period  for  an  asaignmert  of 
this  nature  Is  9  months,  though  It  i«  lumped 
that  an  appointee  may  remain  for  an  in- 
definite peri<<d.  Transportation  Is  provided 
at  Cloverament  expense,  and  living  costs  are 
exceedingly  low  since  the  Army  provides  liv- 
ing quarters  and  meals  similar  to  those  of 
ofllcers  at  a  nomimtl  change  of  appraadaMtely 
140  per  month  Families  cannot  ac«oaip«By 
civilian  appointee*  at  pres«ent  but  there  Is  a 
fair  prospect  that  the^-  may  be  able  to  lollov 
later  on  in  the  summer  or  fall. 

We  would  greatly  appreciate  nny  sugeei- 
tlons  which  you  msy  be  in  a  position  to  ma«te 
re-  --■  -  -  personnel  who  may  be  qualified  for 
a:  -ted  In  these  positions. 

Very  uuly  yoiu-s. 

T   M    BurwTit. 
Recruitment  Officer.  Special  Recruit- 
ment Section,  Diiiiion  o/  Depart- 
mental Personnel. 

Tarn  RoMKK  Lauchun  China  Co  . 

Sewell.  W   Va..  April  l.  1946. 
Hon.  James  P.  Braxis. 

Secretary,  the  State  Department, 

Washington.  D  C. 

Sa:  Several  days  ago  I  received  a  letter 
addressed  to:  Mr.  Homer  Laugh:i:i.  American 
Domestic  Pottery  Manulaciunng  Co.  East 
Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  signed  »»y  T  M  Brewer, 
recruitment  officer.  Special  Recruitment  Sec- 
tion. Division  of  Department  Personnel.  The 
letter  requested  that  we  recommend  two  ex- 
perienced and  competent  ceramic  engineers 
for  service  in  Japan  at  the  espcnae  of  the 
State  Department  to  teach  the  Japancae  how 
to  Improve  and  increase  their  productKin  of 
ceramic  products. 

This  u  the  most  brazen  examp:e  I  havo  yet 
encountered  of  the  State  Department's  con- 
suming desire  to  spend  our  people's  tax  money 
to  Uke  their  Jobs  away.  It  u  particularly 
galling  that  the  beneeetary  of  thu  incredible 
plan  should  be  the  bIo.xlthirsty  Jape 

who    were    rsspon.v  the    killing    and 

mallim  ci  to  many  thousands  of  our  fine 
yaunf  omu— many  of  them  from  our  cerunic 
industry.  Just  what  answer  can  there  be 
to  our  question.  "Why  doca  otir  OoTernment 
spend  our  money  to  make  Jobs  for  the  aMm> 
bers  of  thU  da^leable  race,  which  will  mean 
that  our  mm.  who  fought  and  suffered  In 
defeating  them.  wUl  be  walking  the  street* 
Jobless? 

Now  please  dont  Insult  my  Intelligence  by 
dragging  out  the  old  and  absurd  bromide  that 
we  must  buy  their  competitive  merchandise 
so  that  our  workmen  will  have  emplorment  In 
making  the  things  they  will  buy  from  us  In 
return. 

Let  us  take  a  single  simple  example  and 
see  how  we  Americans  make  out.  First  of 
all.  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  in  reporUng  the  balance  of  trade 
figures,  uses  the  Indefensible  and  wholly  fal- 
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lacious  method  of  balancing  Imports  at  for- 
eign values  against  exports  at  American  val- 
ues. So  we  accept  a  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  china  dinnerware  (Japanese  value)  to 
balance  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  (American 
value)  of  automobiles,  btisiness  machines, 
farm  machinery,  or  what  have  you.  In  man- 
ufacturing the  china  dinnerware  In  an  Amer- 
ican factory,  that  such  an  Import  displaces, 
there  would  be  paid  out  in  wages  to  Ameri- 
can workmen  more  than  »1.200.  The  wages 
paid  out  for  producing  the  balancing  export 
of  automobiles,  or  w*hat  not,  would  be  less 
than  $200.  And  you  ask  us.  as  though  It 
was  a  patriotic  duty,  to  assist  ycu  in  spend- 
ing the  pottery  worker's  tax  money  to  im- 
prove and  increase  the  dishes  made  in  Japan 
for  export  to  the  United  States.     F;anta3tic. 

You  will  admit.  I  am  sure,  that  It  Is  Incon- 
ceivable Great  Britain  or  any  other  of  the 
United  Nations  would  give  a  moment's  con- 
sideration to  a  plan  so  prejudicial,  to  the 
welfare  of  a  large  number  of  its  nationals,  as 
is  this.  Is  our  State  Department  then,  the 
only  one  that  Is  right  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  wrong? 

Another  question.  On  what  information, 
and  by  what  reasoning,  did  the  State  Depart- 
ment determine  that  American  ceramists 
could  teach  anything  to  the  Japanese  potters? 
Before  the  war.  they  were  making  and  selling 
in  this  country  Just  as  fine  china  as  any 
made  here  and  at  less  than  one-half  the 
American  cost  of  production.  At  that  time, 
according  to  the  Tariff  Commission  reports, 
Japan  was  shipping  more  than  80  percent 
of  all  of  the  china  dinnerware  used  in  the 
United  States.  England  furnished  about  15 
percent  and,  of  the  balance,  only  3  percent 
was  produced  in  American  factories. 

If  the  State  Department  must  spend  money 
on  ceramic  technicians  would  It  not  te  the 
most  ordinary  kind  cf  common  sense  to  pay 
them  to  work  with  the  American  potters  in 
an  effort  to  produce  china  that  could  compete 
in  price  with  the  Imports?  But  I  presume 
it  would  be  pure  isolationism  to  suggest  that 
the  State  Department  should  show  some  re- 
mote interest  in  Job  opportunities  for  the 
p?ople  who  supply  the  funds  to  carry  on  its 
activities. 

It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  this 
letter  might  actually  reach  your  hands.  Mr. 
Byrnes:  but.  if  it  should,  will  you  please 
advise  Mr  Brewer  that  his  request  is  re- 
spectfully but  very  r'eflnitely  refused. 
Very  truly  yours 

The  Homer  L.^uchlin  China  Co., 
J.  M.  Wells.  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Wyatt  Housing  Plan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Reccrd.  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Whereas  Mr.  Wilson  W.  Wyatt,  National 
Housing  Administrator  and  National  Housing 
Expediter,  has  advanced  a  plan  before  the 
Ccmgress  of  the  United  States  which  has  been 
denominated  the  Wyatt  plan  and  which  In 
the  opinion  of  lU  supporters  will  produce  the 
building  of  2.700.000  dwelling  units  during 
the  next  2  years;  and 

•'Whereas  the  special  features  of  the  so- 
called  Wyatt  Plan  have  been  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Senate  and  the  bill  is  now  be- 
fore the  Joint  Hotise  and  Senate  committee 
for  consideration;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 


"Resolved  by  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  Milwaukee,  That  it  go  on  record  favor- 
ing the  adoption  of  the  Wyatt  plan  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the 
methods  which  presently  can  be  used  in  al- 
leviating the  acute  housing  shortage;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  House  and 
Senate  committee,  to  Alexander  Wiley,  and 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr..  United  States 
Senators  from  Wisconsin,  and  to  Thaddeus 
F.  B.  WASIELEWSKI  and  Andrew  J.  Biemiller, 
Representatives  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Districts  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee." 

Offick  of  the  Cfty  Clerk, 

Milwaukee,  April  19,  1946. 

I  hereby  certify  th:  the  foregoing  is  a 
copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  on  April 
15,  1916. 

Walter  A.  Klein. 

Cify  Clerk. 


Such  a  procedure  wouW  place  us  squarely 
on  a  program  of  abundailce.  ,^We  are  headed 
now  for  a  period  of  searclty. 
Respectfully  yours, 

MASs.ACHtrsrrrs  Farm  Bihieau 

Federation. 
C.  I.  Pickett,  Secretary. 


Massachusetts  Dairymen  Face  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

of  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  evi- 
dence of  the  critical  situation  facing 
Massachusetts  dairymen  and  poultry- 
men,  I  append  hereto  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  the  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Inc.: 

Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Inc., 
Waltham.  Mass.,  April  29.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Angier  L.  Goodwin, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Goodwin:  Each  week 
our  feed  situation  gets  worse.  Somebody 
must  find  an  answer  or  our  poultry  Industry 
will  receive  a  set-back  from  which  It  will 
never  recover.  , 

The  more  orders  come  out  of  Washington 
the  less  feed  we  get.  Drastic  rductions  in 
feed  deliveries  are  again  being  reported  this 
Monday   morning. 

Dairy  herds  here  and  there  are  beginning  to 
suffer.  Unless  relief  is  found  quickly,  cows 
will  actually  be  killed  off. 

The  30-cent  bonus  on  export  grains  Just 
means  we  cannot  compete  with  Government 
for  grain. 

I  don't  believe  you  realize  just  how  serious 
this  situation  is.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  protecting  Income  for  the  poultry  and 
dairy  Industry.  It  Is  a  question  of  losing 
forever  a  great  source  of  taxation,  a  great 
market  for  goods  and  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. It  is  a  question  of  whether  you  are 
going  to  allow  other  sections  of  the  country 
to  displace  our  business. 

No  matter  how  great  the  need  for  food  In 
EXircpe.  can  we  allow  ourselves  to  follow  pro- 
grams which  tend  to  dangerously  lower  our 
food  supply,  cut  down  drastically  the  ntim- 
ber  of  Jobs  available,  remove  from  both 
property  tax  lists  and  income  tax  returns, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  and  give 
up  the  place  In  the  poultry  and  dairy  busi- 
ness it  has  taken  Massachusetts  generations 
to  build? 

Our  Government  Is  proceeding  In  utmost 
folly  to  send  grains  to  Europe  because  the 
visible  costs  are  cheap.  The  actual  costs  are 
dear  Indeed.  Thousands  of  our  own  people 
will  be  ruined.  It  would  be  far  better  to 
give  Europe  pork  and  beef  and  chicken,  eggs 
and  milk,  no  matter  what  the  initial  cost. 


Causes  of  Inflation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1, 1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  appar- 
ently believe  that  they  are  the  only  per- 
sons who  have  been  educated  to  the  point 
of  realizing  that  the  world  is  round. 
Convinced  that  all  other  citizens  in  the 
United  States  still  believe  the  world  is 
f!at,  the  45.000  New  Deal  propagandists 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll,  with  a  budget  cf 
$74  000, COO  taken  from  the  taxpayers  to 
spend,  are  filling  the  air.  the  press,  the 
magazines,  and  the  movies  with  moronic 
phrases  relating  to  the  alleged  virtues 
of  the  OPA  as  an  agency  of  New  Deal 
infallibility  in  the  realm  of  economics. 

The  OPA  is  propagandizing  the 
thought  that  the  only  way  to  save  the 
consumers  is  to  fix  a  ceiling  price  below 
the  cost  of  production.  If  this  method  is 
sound  why  not  save  the  consumer  his 
worries  by  ixing  the  price  at  zero? 
Under  such  a  plan,  the  people  could  get 
food  and  goods  for  nothing;  consumption 
would  be  unlimited;  but,  would  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  goods  be  continued? 
With  the  stoppage  of  the  production  of 
the  necessities  of  life,  what  result  would 
follow?  Would  there  be  employment? 
No,  obviously  there  would  not.  Would 
such  a  scheme  raise  or  lower  the  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living?  The  answer  is 
apparent  to  any  normal  mentality  except 
to  the  New  Deal  bureaucratic  mind  that 
now  infests  the  OPA.  But,  say  the  OPA 
oflBcials,  all  we  propose  to  do  is  to  keep 
prices  moderately  low,  which  means  that 
a  bureaucratic  edict  can  with  infalibil- 
ity  determine  the  price  ceiling  which  will 
not  retard  production.  As  Mr.  F.  A.  Har- 
per, professor  of  marketing,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, states  in  his  excellent  book.  The 
Crisis  of  the  Free  Market: 

A  plea  for  price  controls,  whether  adminis- 
tered democratically  or  by  an  autocrat.  Is  a 
veiled  plea  for  the  Individual  to  give  up  his 
rights  in  a  free  society.  It  may  be  veiled 
by  statements  that  its  purpose  is  for  the 
■general  welfare."  or  for  "collective  security," 
or  for  "national  defense,"  or  for  "only  the 
duration  of  the  emergency."  Nevertheless, 
this  is  essentially  a  plea  for  a  degree  and  form 
of  dictatorship  and  slavery.    Such  devices — 

Says  Prof.  F.  A.  Harper— 

cannot  be  tolerated  if  we  are  to  have  a  free 
society.  If  we  are  to  Improve  the  general 
welfare,  it  can  be  done  only  by  Increasing 
total  production  rather  than  by  price  controls, 
which  have  the  effect  of  decreasing  the  na- 
tional welfare. 

The  OPA  wants  the  public  to  sit  on  the 
lid  of  prices,  while  every  New  Deal  infla- 
tionary force  is  put  in  operation  to  cause 
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filth  point  in  this  program. 
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sion  in  money  supply. 


further  points  out  that: 
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editorial  then  continues: 
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regimented.  de-Hitlerized,  and  free  to 
produce  without  the  fear  of  bureaucratic 
puriishment  for  engaging  in  full  produc- 
tion in  a  free  competitive  market. 


Farmer's  Viewpoint 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPwKS 

OF 

HON.  ERREH  P.  SCRIVNER 

or  KANs.\a 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  SCRR'NFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
complaint  the  farmers  of  America,  with 
inadequate  help  and  worn  out  machinery, 
produced  the  food  that  won  the  war.  To- 
day they  are  called  upon  to  feed  the 
world. 

It  would  be  expected  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  help,  not  hinder,  them. 

A  Kansas  farmer,  and  a  successful  one. 
tells  his  story,  gives  his  views,  and  asks 
some  i>ertinent  questions,  in  the  follow- 
ing letter  I  have  just  received: 

April  23.  1946. 

Mr.  ScaivNEs:  As  our  Congressman  from 
this  district.  I  am  writing  you  to  get  busy 
and  work,  as  you  have  never  worked  betore, 
to  do  something  about  this  feed  eituatioii. 
Talk  about  black  market.  If  the  Govern- 
ment isn't  the  biggest  and  boldest  black 
market  at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  know 
why?  They  can  go  out  and  pay  30  cents  a 
bushel  more  for  grain  than  feed  men  or  farm- 
ers can  pay.  then  I  ask  you.  Where  and  how 
are  the  feed  mills  and  farmers  going  to  get 
grain  to  feed  to  livestock  and  poultry  on  the 
farm?  You  cant  feed  $1.40  corn  to  hogs  at 
the  ceiling  price  of  pork  without  losing 
money.  The  farmers  have  been  the  goat 
long  enough,  but  they  aren't  i?oinK  to  threw 
their  money  away  in  a  plainly  losuig  game 
like  this. 

So  the  thing  that  will  happen  is  that  poul- 
try and  livestock  will  be  sold  oS  the  farms, 
and  then  what?  It  is  well  to  talk  at>cut 
feeding  the  hungry  pet^ples  of  the  world,  but 
if  you  dry  up  the  resources  of  feeding,  where 
is  the  food  coming  from?  I  can't  see  tiie 
Government  doing  to  organized  labor  what 
it  has  done  to  farmers.  Becauae  we  aren  t 
organized  and  have  trusted  to  fate  that  we 
would  be  able  to  hold  out.  the  administra- 
tion '  baa  dealt  the  final  blow.  Farmers 
worked,  as  they  never  worked  before,  during 
the  war.  with  no  overtime  and  a  very  meager 
wage,  compared  to  war  workers  who  had 
nothing  ir. vested,  to  support  the  men  In  the 
armed  services  and  help  in  the  war,  but  I  can 
say  that  their  patriotism  is  beginning  to 
wear  thm. 

In  the  first  place,  why  can't  they  see  farther 
than  a  few  da>-3  ahead?  This  situation  ex- 
isted, or  they  knew  it  would  exist  last  August 
when  the  war  ended.  Why  drift  along  luitil 
now  and  then  begin  tearing  their  hair  about 
It?  Because  of  the  administrations  lack  of 
foresight  and  their  bungling,  the  farmer  gets 
the  beating.  In  the  first  place,  I  doubt  very 
much  if  there  is  any  great  amount  of  wheat 
left  on  the  farm.  They  get  so  excited  and 
put  out  such  rosy  crop  reports  about  har- 
vest time,  iind  then  In  a  short  time  we  have 
a  icarclty.  Your  bureaucrats  and  itatis- 
tlclana  In  Washington  put  out  figures  and 
estimates  that  so  little  concern  or  fit  the  true 
picture. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  know  U  bow 
do  they  figure  parity  prices  for  farmers  with- 
out figuring  latwr  costs?  Is  organized  labor's 
parity  figured  on  the  same  scale?     We  are 


paying  our  men  more  than  twice  what  thrv 
were  getting  10  years  ago  and  why  sliould 
parity  for  farmers  be  flKured  In  the  bone 
and  buggy  period  from  1941  to  ? 

As  badly  as  we  all  hate  the  word  "inflation" 
It  Is  here  and  will  be  and  the  OP.\  might 
as  well  go  for  you  can't  hold  the  line  en 
a  few  things — and  thore  are  chiefly  what  the 
farmer  produce^ — and  let  go  on  others  The 
time  to  have  curt)ed  Inflation  was  before  the 
strikes  and  raise  In  wages.  After  all.  I  didn't 
think  wages  ever  were,  or  supposed  to  be. 
as  high  In  peace  as  In  war. 

The  farmer  has  to  be  the  biggest  flfrhter  on 
earth  to  survive  and  combat  the  r 
Insects,  and  polltici.ins  in  Washing'  i 

he  is  ge*ting  mighty  fed  up.  It  ha.s  tjeen 
a  new  deal  for  some  13  years  paj5t.  but  for 
farmers  especially  a  "dirty  deal." 

To  get  the  true  perspective  and  beauty  of 
a  picture,  one  likes  to  view  It  from  a  distance. 
If  you  Congressmen  want  to  get  a  true  per- 
spective of  the  situation,  get  away  from  the 
noise  of  Washington  and  get  out  among  the 
farmers  and  learn  and  see  the  true  picture. 

Chas  E   Roberts. 

WooDscmA  Farm,  De  Soto.  Kans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  farmer's  view.*;  but 
reflect  those  of  millions  of  other  farmers. 
What  answer  does  the  administration 
have  to  his  questions?  More  regula- 
tions? There  are  too  many  now.  More 
subsidies?  The  greenback  poultices  cure 
nothing.  More  promises?  Too  many 
have  been  made.  More  advice?  Advice 
does  not  produce  crojjs. 

What  the  farmer  needs  is  less  bureai'- 
cratic  bungling,  less  Oovernmcni  con- 
trol and  competition. 

Such  relief  is  not  in  sight  under  the 
present  administration,  whose  only  rem- 
edy for  control  is  more  Government  con- 
trol and  whose  only  panaceas  for  any 
economic  ill  is  a  poultice  of  gre'^nbacks 
taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 


It  May  Take  a  Depression 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZlE 

or  LovlSI.^N.» 
IN  TliE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1.  1945 

Mr.  McKENZIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  enclose 
herewith  a  most  excellent  and  thought - 
provoking  editorial  from  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram: 

rr   MAT  TAKE   A   DEnUSBSION 

It's  high  time  America  paused  for  a 
moment  to  take  stock;  to  ask  ourselves 
whither  our  folly  is  leading  ur;  and.  most 
Importantly,  to  count  our  many  bles.sings. 

The  race  of  seltishne.ss  is  on  and  is  being 
run  at  breath-taking,  neck-breaking  speed. 
The  dust  it  has  stirred  up  seems  to  ha\e 
blinded  us  to  the  reality  that  of  all  the  peo- 
ples in  the  world  we  are  the  moet  fortunate. 
But  are  we  humble  and  grateful.'  Tlie  an- 
swer is  a  tragic  but  emphatic  "No." 

Aside  from  the  Irreplaceable  Irss  of  thou- 
sands of  our  sons,  our  fair  and  bounteous 
land  bears  none  of  the  scnrs  of  war;  other 
lands,  once  as  fair  aqd  bounteous  as  our 
own.  are  in  ruins.  Survivors  In  those  devas- 
tated areas  will  be  occupied  for  a  gen -Tat  Ion 
or  more  with  the  task  of  carting  away  the 
rubble   and   rebuilding  what  has  been  de- 
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stroyed  In  our  national  smugness  we 
rarely  find  time  to  cast  them  a  pitying  glance. 
Millions  of  human  beings  in  war-wracked 
and  famine-ridden  countries  are  slowly 
starving  Appeals  to  America  for  succor 
fall  on  deaf  cars.  We  have  not  been  asked 
to  sacrifice — only  to  save  and  to  share.  Even 
that  we  have  not  done.  Instead  of  prayer- 
fully thanking  the  Great  Provider  who  has 
seen  fit  to  make  this  a  land  of  plenty,  we 
thoughtlessly  cram  our  garbage  cans  daily 
wllh  food  for  which  the  dying  plead,  but  in 
vain. 

America  should  take  heed.  We  are  not 
Immune  to  drouth.  Nature  has  not  en- 
dowed us  with  a  positive  guaranty  against 
famine.  "And  willful  waste,  depe-.^d  upon 
It.  brings,  almost  always,  woeful  want."  may 
be  more  truth  than  poetry.  If  It  is,  we  our- 
selves may  be  headed  for  want,  although  it 
may  be  hard  to  visualize  it  on  a  well-fllle* 
stomnch. 

It  is  not  only  toward  the  unforti^ates  of 
other  lands  that  we  seem  In  our  mad  ma- 
terialism to  have  lost  our  sense  of  charity 
and  fairness.  It  finds  expression  in  our 
dealings  with  our  fellow  Americans.  In  his 
remarkable  statement  before  a  congressional 
committee  the  other  day.  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
stated  that  whole  segments  of  our  society 
have  lost  their  perspective  as  to  the  rights 
of  others,  and  many  have  lost  their  capacity 
for  indignation  over  their  own  wrongs  and 
the  wrongs  Inflicted  upon  others. 

That  is  a  terrible  Indictment  of  a  sup- 
posedly Intelligent,  Christian  nation,  but 
America  has  no  choice  but  to  plead  guilty. 
There  was  a  time  when  live  and  let  live  was 
the  unwritten  law  of  our  land.  Now  dog  eat 
dog  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  seems 
to  be  tliC  order  of  the  day. 

Thete  was  a  time  when  public  officials 
were  chosen  because  of  the  principles  they 
espoused.  Nowadays  we  vote  for  those  who 
promise  the  most.  We  seem  to  have  an  espe- 
cial weakness  for  those  who  pledge  them- 
selves to  vote  for  bigger  and  bigger  appro- 
priations and  fewer  and  fewer  taxes.  We 
seem  unable  to  distinguish  between  pure 
political  hokum  and  the  unyielding  laws  of 
economics. 

Meanwhile,  pressure  groups  are  on  the 
march.  Those  who  possess  an  unfair  advan- 
tage over  others  fight  to  keep  what  they 
have  and  strive  to  acquire  more.  Public 
officials  who  dare  to  move  in  the  public  In- 
terest and  against  one  of  these  groups  are 
threatened  with  reprisals  at  the  polls. 

As  Mr.  Baruch  also  said,  the  shooting  war 
may  be  over,  but  Its  aftermath— military, 
economic,  and  spiritual— Is  still  here.  Yet, 
even  before  peace  terms  are  set,  we  are  adopt- 
ing a  scuttle-and-run  jwlicy  on  all  fronts, 
eager  to  get  home  and  back  to  normal.  "To 
get  ours  while  the  getting  is  good." 

There  is  more  material  wealth  in  America 
today  than  ever  before  and  the  dent  made 
by  the  war  In  our  store  of  natural  resources 
Is  hardly  noticeable.  We  have  more  food 
than  any  other  country  on  earth,  and  more 
money  than  we  know  how  to  use  wisely. 
But  w-e  are  not  satisfied.  Instead  of  realiz- 
ing our  good  fortune  and  being  thankful 
for  It.  we  fight  each  other  for  more.  We 
contrive  black  markets  to  circumvent  price 
control,  oblivious  to  their  awful  conse- 
quences In  the  destruction  of  character  and 
the  disrespect  for  law  and  order  which  they 
engender. 

Labor,  already  the  highest  paid  in  the 
world,  demands  more  and  is  abetted  by 
crackpot  economists  who  preach  the  bunk 
that  wages  can  be  raised  and  prices  held 
stationary  or  lowered.  Management  resists 
and  production  halts.  Meanwhile,  the  peo- 
ple cry  out  for  goods  they  need  that  are 
not  being  mrde. 

But  Industrial  strife  cannot  be  blamed 
Bolelv  on  labor.  Some  of  labor's  grievances 
are  Just  and  can  be  traced  to  the  greed  and 
sbcr-,£ightedness  of  managements  policies  in 


the  past.  Management,  therefore,  bears  Its 
share  of  responsibility  for  today's  disturbed 
conditions. 

To  quote  Mr.  Baruch  again,  "the  whole 
world  is  watching  us,  amazed  at  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  giant  who  cannot  pull  himself 
together  even  to  take  care  of  his  own  needs." 
We  should  commence  trj'ing  to  live  with 
each  other.  There  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween living  off  of  a  community  and  in  liv- 
ing in  it  on  a  live-and-let-live  basis.  In- 
dustry should  pay  labor  a  fair  wage.  And 
labor  in  return  should  deliver  a  full,  honest 
day's  work  as  It  used  to  do. 

There  is  much  that  Congress  and  our  Fed- 
eral officials  can  and  should  do  that  would  . 
be  helpful.  Congress  should  see  to  it  that 
OPA  IS  reorganized  on  a  horse  sense  basis, 
and  pass  whatever  laws  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  it  from  wrecking  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness with  its  silly,  uneconomic  theories  and 
formulas. 

The  Government  should  get  out  of  busi- 
ness and  stay  out,  particularly  the  business 
of  trying  to  conduct  the  collective  bargaining 
negotiations  of  both  labor  and  management. 
Government-fixed  wages  and  Government- 
fixed  prices  are  not  in  accord  with  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  will  not  work  in  a  free 
economy.  If  let  alone,  labor  and  manage- 
ment could  solve  their  problems  as  they  did 
for  years  before  the  Government  took  a 
hand.  Whatever  labor  relations  laws  there 
must  be  should  be  fair  and  applicable  to 
both. 

It  also  would  be  enormously  helpful  If  the 
Government  would  stop  trying  to  regiment 
the  people.  Efforts  to  enact  such  legislation 
as  the  FEPC  bill  and  the  antipoU  tax  meas- 
ure and  all  other  proposals  which  invade  the 
rights  of  the  States  should  be  dropped.  Offi- 
cials should  cease  catering  to  minority  groups 
and  fostering  racial  discord  for  the  selfish 
purpose  of  trying  to  garner  a  few  more  votes. 
The  overburdened  Federal  pay  roll  should 
be  relieved  of  every  employee  n  t  essential  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  Government. 
Nonessential  bureaus  should  be  liquidated 
and  the  national  budget  should  be  balanced. 
As  nature  has  not  guaranteed  that  this 
Nation  never  shall  suffer  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
likewise  we  have  no  insurance  against  an- 
other economic  depression.  Nobody  wants 
either,  but  it  may  take  a  depression  to  end 
this  strife,  bring  tis  to  our  senses,  and  to  a 
realization  of  how  well  off  we  are,  despite  all 
of  our  troubles,  real  or  otherwise. 
Let's  .ust  be  real  Americans  again. 


It  Was  Their  Money! 


This  may  not  be  the  highest-minded  way 
to  accomplish  a  given  object,  but  It  is  the 
way  it  is  generally  done  in  this  country, 
and — 

Is  It  any  worse  for  the  business  Interests 
to  spend  $400,000  to  relieve  the  noose  around 
their  necks  than  it  is  for  the  OPA  and  other 
Federal  bureaus  to  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  keep  It  there? 

After  all.  that  $400,000  did  belong  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1946 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
pend hereto  an  editorial  from  the  Wake- 
field (Ma.ss.)  Daily  Item  of  April  29  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  current  discussion  as  to  what 
constitutes  justifiable  presentation  to  the 
public  of  arguments  for  or  against  the 
continuation  of  price  control.  Here  is 
the  editorial: 

lECrriMATE  AND  JCSTIFTED 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
Is  being  excoriated,  mostly  by  bureaucrats 
and  their  misguided  friends  or  sympathizers, 
because  the  NAM  has  allegedly  raised  a  fund 
of  $400,000  to  combat  OPA. 


Price-Control  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of  the 
very  thoughtful  and  excellent  testimony 
presented  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  by  Mr.  Chat  Patterson,  na- 
tional legislative  representative  of  the 
American  Veterans  Committee,  on  the 
pending  price-control  legislation.  It  is 
a  forthright  statement  of  the  issues 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  millions  of 
veterans  who  ask  only  for  a  stabilized 
economy  in  this  critical  period  while 
they  are  adjusting  to  civilian  pursuits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  presenting  this  testimony  today  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Veterans  Committee 
as  its  legislative  representative  In  Washing- 
ton.    The  AVC  Is  an  organization  of  World 
War  n  veterans  which  is  working  to  achieve 
a  more  democratic  and  prosperous  America 
and  a  more  stable  world.    One  of  the  great- 
est dangers  to  a  prosperous  America  and  a 
stable  world  is  that  of  a  disastrous  inflation. 
We  are   already   experiencing   a  measure   of 
infiation  and  thousands  of  veterans  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  because  of  this  limited  in- 
flation.   It  is  .lot  fair  to  the  veteran  during 
his  difficult  period  of  readjustment  and  ini- 
tial insecurity  for  you  gentlemen  to  permit 
an  uncontrolled  infiation  to  take  hold  of  our 
Nation  and  shake  the  monetary  foundation 
upon  which  so  many  hopes  have  been  built. 
If  I  were  to  ask  any  member  of  this  com- 
mittee whether  he  wanted  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  aid  the  veteran,  I  am  sure  there 
would  be  a  resounding  "of  course."    Because 
of   your   membership   on   the   Banking    and 
Currency  Committee,  you  are  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  instrumental  in  protecting 
the  veteran  from  a  worse  inflation  and   in 
making  sure  that  his  dollars  buy  the  goods 
and  services  which  he   and  his  family  need. 
In  most  cases  he  must  buy  these  goods  and 
services  on  a  very  limited  income. 

There  are  four  simple  reasons  why  the  vet- 
erans need  price  control  if  they  are  going  to 
be  given  an  even  break  in  getting  back  to 
civilian  life: 

1.  Veterans  Just  don't  have  much  money 
now,  and  they  probably  won't  have  much 
money  for  a  long  while.  They  have  been 
away  from  civilian  work  for  several  years. 
It's  going  to  take  time  to  get  back  into  pay- 
ing jobs.  General  Bradley  has  already  stated 
that  approximately  4,000,000  veterans  will 
return  with  no  civilian  occupation  or  train- 
ing. Recent  reports  are  that  the  total  may 
even  reach  6,000,000  by  October  1946.     These 
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Debate  In  the  House  and  testimony  betatt 
this  committee  have  Indicated  thar  this 
country  has  $225,000,000,000  bulging  In  lU 
pocket  The  argument  Is  then  advanced  that 
there  in  no  reason  why  people  shouldn't  pay 
more  for  Koods.  However.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  a  relatively  small  share  of  that 
buying  power  rests  In  the  hands  of  the  vet- 
eran. Approximately  six  and  a  half  million 
men  who  served  in  the  Army  had  the  rank 
of  sergeant  and  below  and  it  doesn't  take 
much  calculation  to  conclude  that  men  earn- 
ing between  950  and  $80  a  month  did  not 
save  much  for  a  postwar  spending  spree.  Also 
I  am  not  convinced  that  these  sizable  savings 
are  shared  alike  by  those  millions  who  lived 
on  a  fixed  income  during  the  war  years. 

There  has  been  talk  in  veterans'  circles  and 
In  Congres-s  of  special  privileges  and  bonuses 
for  veterans.  No  self-re.'T??ctlng  individual 
wants  a  hand-out  and  fewer  yet  like  the 
Idea  of  raiding  the  Treasury  But  the 
veterans  of  this  war  represent  almoet  one 
third  of  the  total  working  population  of  the 
Nation.  If.  through  Infiatlon  and  the  result- 
ant depression,  they  are  driven  to  despera- 
tion, their  raid  on  the  Treasury  may  well 
dwarf  the  thirties'.  I  think  It  is  not  unlalr 
to  say  that  at  present  the  veteran  u  the  for- 
gotten man  in  the  mad  scramble  for  greater 
speculative  profits. 

How  much  more  practical  and  farslghted 
It  would  be  to  bend  all  efforts  now  to  keeping 
prices  in  line,  as  difficult  as  that  may  be. 
The  b.^gest  indirect  bonus  yni  could  give  to 
the  veteran  population  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  would  be  a  strong  price-control  pro- 
gram which  would  keep  up  the  purcba£tng 
power,  of  their  dollar 

Representative  Patman.  of  Texas,  in  the 
debate  on  OPA  in  the  House  pointed  out  the 
ineoaaMcncy  of  voting  $100  a  month  for  a 
man  who  has  lost  a  leg  in  battle  and  then 
taking  off  price  controls  so  that  $100  will'^ot 
buy  $25  worth  of  food.  What  good  are  dis- 
ability pensions,  living  allotmenu.  liberal 
loans,  and  other  forms  of  financial  assistance 
If  the  veteran  cant  buy  anything  with  the 
money  when  he  gets  It. 

Asking  for  an  adequate  price-control  pro- 
gram Is  a  far  cry  from  asking  for  a  band- 
out.  That  Is  what  the  American  Veterans 
Committee  means  when  it  sa>s  the  battle 
against  Inflation  should  be  the  major  con- 
cern of  all  veterans.  Pncc  control  Is  the 
basis  upon  which  their  whole  future  economic 
well-being  will  be  built.  They  may  not  all 
realise  it  now.  but  if  price  controls  are  re- 
moved and  inflation  really  takes  hold,  then 
It  will  be  too  late  to  stem  the  tide 

The  Appendix  of  the  Cokgrfssional  Rrc- 
ORD.  day  after  day.  has  been  filled  with  let- 
ters, editorials,  resolutions,  and  speeches  al- 
ternately denouncing  or  praislnp  OPA. 
Mostly  It's  damning  t>ecause  the  good  work 
goes  unnoticed.  The  Appendix  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  the  B-Bag  column  in  the  Stars 
and  Stripos.  All  the  gripes,  eelf-pity.  mis- 
understandings, and  mator  and  minor  hatreds 
eventually  turned  up  there.  And  In  some 
cases  something  was  done  about  It.  In 
others  you  Just  gritted  your  teeth  and  mut- 
tered about  the  unmitigated  stupidity  of 
some  perp'.e.  But  you  didn't  abolish  the 
Army.  You  didn't  abolish  the  Army  because 
there  was  a  real  danger — a  danger  to  every- 
one. 

Inflation  has  been  one  of  our  greatest 
enemies.  In  order  to  cope  with  it  OPA  had 
to  be  given  power,  at  times  totalitarian  and 
arbitrary  Mistakes  are  bound  to  be  made 
in  enforcing  almost  8  000  000  price  ceilings. 
Both  the  Army  and  OPA  were  fighting  deadly 
enemies  and  both  committed  Injustices  in 
pursuing  a  hard  course.  If  the  war  were  still 
on,  there  would  be  no  thought  of  relaxing  the 
strong  control  which  disciplined  millions  of 
men.  The  war  against  Inflation  Is  still  on. 
Tou  don't  demobilize  when  the  enemy  Is  at 


peak  strength  OPA  should  not  be  weakened. 
It  should  be  strengthened. 

It  la  now  up  to  ycu  gentlemen  to  strengthen 
OPA.  H  R.  6042.  as  passed  by  the  House,  in 
effect,  kills  price  control  tiecause  '.t  makes 
"control"  Impossible.  The  sole  consideration 
In  amending  S.  2028  should  be.  Docs  this 
particular  amendment  keep  down  the  cost  of 
living  for  the  American  people  as  a  whole? 
The  problem  is  not  obtaining  greater  profits 
for  certain  privileged  groups.  Both  prohis 
and  production  have  for  several  years  been 
at  an  a^l-tlme  high.  The  problem  is  pre- 
venting a  run-away  Infiatlon  which  will  moke 
worthless  everyone's  dollars,  be  he  a  worker, 
manufacturer,  or  a  veteran. 

There  must  be  an  effective  price-control 
program  during  the  coming  year  and.  If 
necessary,  for  a  longer  period  of  time  In  fields 
where  production  does  not  come  up  to  de- 
mand and  where  normal  c<:^mpetitlon  can- 
not prevent  an  Inflationary  spiial.  The 
amendments  pas-sed  In  the  House  are  net 
the  ticket  to  a  stable  economy  bvit  a  Joy  ride 
to  disaster.  *■ 

The  AVC  therefore  urges  the  Senate  to 
re)ect  the  following  amendments  to  H.  R. 
6042  as  Inflationary  and  crippling: 

1.  Time  limitation  of  OPA  to  March  31, 
1947.  Section  1  and  section  S  shinild  be 
extended  a  minimum  of  1  year. 

2.  Item-by-ltem  cost-plus  pricing  lor  pro- 
ducers, processors,  and  distributors  i  includ- 
ing retaileibi  tstc.  2|  :  This  anieudraent 
would  put  an  impoastble  admini.'-trat;\e  bur- 
den on  the  OPA  With  OPA's  limited  staff, 
the  problem  ol  redetermining  such  prices  and 
enforcing  them  would  be  impossible. 

3.  Removal  of  price  controls  as  soon  at 
the  production  of  any  commodity  reaches 
the  1940  41  level  (sec  4.  par  b  (1».  (2t. 
(3t.  (4>  (A»  and  (Bn.  The  standard  fir 
''  !  .should  be  not  only  production 
1)  demand,  which  is  new  several  times 
1940-41  levels.  Too  much  power  is  clven  the 
industry  advisory  committees  Their  deci- 
sions should  not  be  binding  In  effect  all 
prices  would  be  lifted  < 

modifies  since   most   as; 

ties    are   at    the    moment    in    excess    of    the 

base  year  1940-41. 

4  Termination  of  agricultural  subsidies 
after  January  1.  1947.  and  elimination  cf 
meat  subsidies  after  June  30.  1946  (■^ecs  6 
and  7)  The  reduction  of  subsldle;  and  sys- 
tematic price  Increases  where  necessary 
should  be  determined  by  the  Administrator. 

Before  closiftg  this  testimony.  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  Chester  Bowles  He  is  a 
successful  businessman.  He  hn^  prm-en  In 
the  practical  business  world  that  he  under- 
stands the  problems  of  business  Ftght  new 
he  could  be  out  making  a  fortune  for  him- 
self, but  he  isn't  doing  that  He  is  prnctl- 
cally  donating  his  time  and  energy  to  do  a 
tough  Job  because  he  knows  It  means  secu- 
rity for  millions  of  American  citizens  and 
for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  businesses. 
Veterans  admire  that  kind  of  fight 

The  AVC  looks  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  help  In  holding  down  inflation.  The 
veteran  has  not  been  it\c,  during  the  years 
of  war.  to  organize  and  operate  lobbies  to 
protect  his  Interests.  He  has  had  to  rely 
on  you  gentlemen.  For  several  sesblons  cf 
this  committee,  you  have  been  hearing  the 
pleas  and  complaints  of  the  organized  lob- 
bies. I  am  sure  you  realize  they  cannot  all 
have  their  own  way.  If  they  did.  the  result 
would  be  disastrous.  The  veteran  has  a  big- 
ger stake  In  preserving  a  strong  price-control 
program  than  any  lobby  has  in  Increasing 
its  already  swollen  prcflts. 

I  am  sure  ycu  want  to  avoid  the  disillu- 
sionment and  resentment  which  will  follow 
inevitably  if  the  veteran  finds  that,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own.  the  Senatora  elected  by 
himself  and  his  fellow  citizens  chose  to  g;ve 
way    to    Inflationary    pressure    reiher    than 
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stand  up  and  fight  for  a  Price  Control  Act 
unencumbered  by  crippling  amendments. 

Don't  worry  about  whether  the  veterans 
are  behind  ycu  In  keeping  prices  down.  At 
present  they  are  very  busy  finding  a  place  to 
live  and  locating  a  Job  which  will  give  them 
Initial  security  in  civilian  life.  You  can  ex- 
pect them  to  react  as  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens,  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  men  who 
protected  their  Interests  and  keenly  aware 
who  their  friends  were  In  protecting  them 
from  a  disastrous  Inflation.  Infiatlon  Is  no 
friend  cf  the  veteran  and  the  veteran  Is  no 
friend  of  Inflation.  The  veteran's  best  weap- 
on against  Inflation  is  a  strong  price-control 
program. 


Labor,  Wake  Up !     It's  Getting  Late ! 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.HAWKES 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5).  1946 

Mr.  HAWKES.  Mr.  President,  ^  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "Labor,  Wake  Up!  Its  Get- 
ting Late!"  This  editorial  was  written 
by  Maurice  R.  Franks,  editor  of  the  Rail- 
road Workers'  Journal,  and  published  in 
the  issue  of  April  1946.  He  is  a  labor 
leader  who  is  sincerely  and  devoutly  in- 
terested in  the  welfare  of  all  working 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  this  editorial  to  all 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

LABOR,  WAKE  tJP  I       IT'S  GETTING  LATE! 

Its  about  time  for  the  American  worker  to 
start  facing  the  fact  that  his  position  as  such 
Is  In  high  Jeopardy.  Not  only  Is  the  worker 
being  Jeopardized,  but  our  American  way  of 
life  is  also  being  so  manipulated  by  certain 
Individuals  that  the  time  may  not  be  far  off 
when  we  shall  have  exchanged  our  system  for 
another  way  of  life.  Yes;  the  Communistic 
way  of  life. 

And  believe  you  me.  the  fellow  travelers 
have  certainly  been  doing  a  lot  of  traveling  of 
late  Into  every  section  of  this  land  and  Into 
every  walk  of  life.  They  are  disseminating 
their  Communistic  propaganda  for  the  natu- 
ral purpose  of  attaining  their  ultimate  objec- 
tive. And  that,  my  dear  friends,  is  not  going 
to  be  one  for  the  protection  of  our  American 
way  of  life  as  we  know  It  today. 

There  was  a  time  some  few  years  ago  when 
we  could  spot  a  Communist  or  fellow  trav- 
eler In  fact,  he  was  easily  Identified.  True 
to  his  Ilk  of  that  time,  he  Invariably  was  a 
bushy-haired,  starry-eyed,  soap-box  orator 
type  He  could  be  found  on  almost  any  pub- 
lic square  where  he  would  be  shouting  the 
virtues  of  communism  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  The  more  he  shouted  the  more  real 
Americans  he  made.  His  line  of  talk  against 
Americanism  was  so  obviously  ridiculous 
that  his  listeners  didn't  have  to  be  endowed 
with  an  Einstein  brain  to  make  two  and  two 
add  up  to  four.  And  when  they  got  the  an- 
swer, they  generally  came  away  from  such 
gatherings  as  better  Americans  because  of 
what  they  had  heard. 

But  mark  you,  the  present-day  promoters 
of  communism  are  fully  aware  of  the  short- 
comings of  yesteryear's  strategy.     They  un- 


derstand, as  well  as  do  you  and  I.  how  In- 
effectual it  was.  So,  in  lines  of  strategem, 
they  have  given  their  "pill"  of  communism 
a  new  coating.  They  have  dressed  up  their 
travelers,  'and  today  it  is  indeed  a  task  to 
distinguish  a  good  American  from  a  bad 
Communist,  by  outward  appearance  alone. 
At  the  moment,  these  men  of  exotic  leanings 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  walk  of  life. 
They  are  among  gentlemen  of  the  press,  edu- 
cators, Government  ofHcials,  ministers,  and 
labor  leaders.  In  fact,  they  have  made  in- 
roads at  every  point  of  vantage  that  has  to 
do  with  the  forming  of  public  opinion  and 
public  authority.  These  fellow  travelers 
have  a  definite  program  to  accomplish,  and. 
let  there  be  no  doubt  about  it,  their  prcgrsm 
is  not  lagging!  In  the  promoiion  of  this 
program,  they  know  no  scruples.  They  wave 
the  flag  of  the  red,  white,  and  blue  In  their 
right  hands  while  they  keep  the  plain  red 
hidden  In  their  hearts.  Yes.  they  are  cun- 
ning and  will  stop  at  nothing  In  pursuing 
their  objective,  which  Is  definitely  the  ulti- 
mate overthrow  of  our  Government. 

Yes.  it  is  high  time  to  wake  up,  because, 
unless  we  do.  we  may  be  caught  "asleep  at 
the  switch."  We  Americans  still  retain  the 
right  to  freedom  of  speech  under  our  present 
way  of  life,  but.  unless  we  take  advantage  of 
this  American  heritage,  we  stand  to  lose  not 
only  this  right,  but  likewise  every  other  right 
that  Is  Inherent  and  precious  to  the  Amer- 
ican. The  propaganda  of  the  Communist  is 
clever.  Indeed,  it  is  Ingenious.  It  paints 
a  beautiful  picture  of  an  earthly  Utopia  for 
everyone— especially  for  the  worker.  The 
guaranty  looks  good  until  properly  chal- 
lenged by  people  in  a  position  to  know  the 
actual  situation. 

Those  who  know  what  they  are  talking 
about  can  always  show  up  communism  for 
what  It  really  is  by  setting  up  a  contrast. 
When  comparison  is  made  of  conditions  pre- 
vailing In  Russia,  the  mother  of  communism. 
It  Is  evident  that  we  are  fully  100  years 
ahead  of  their  way  of  life.  Our  workers  are 
free,  not  regimented.  They  have  the  right 
to  work  for  whom  they  please  and  when  they 
please.  They  have  the  right  to  voice  them- 
selves for  their  own  betterment,  whether 
unionized  or  not.  If  necessary,  the  Ameri- 
can workers  have  a  right  to  rebel  against 
oppression  by  striking.  The  Communist 
speaks  of  full  freedom,  and  yet.  In  the 
motherland  of  this  system,  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  freedom  for  the  worker.  He  either 
accepts  the  directives  of  the  dictator  or  he 
Is  sent  to  prison.  And  cases  are  on  record 
where  he  has  been  made  to  stand  against  a 
wall  and  shot  for  refusing  to  carry  out  a 
directive.  That  Is  a  fair  comparison  between 
the  freedom  of  the  American  worker  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Russian  worker. 

The  "fellow  travelers"  are  praising  to  the 
high  heavens  the  virtues  of  unionism,  and 
yet,  in  the  motherland,  unionism  as  we 
Americans  know  It  is  practically  nonexistent. 
And  there  Is  real  reason  for  Its  being  so. 
Under  communism  there  can  be  only  one 
head,  a  dictator,  who  recognizes  no  other 
authority,  not  even  that  of  God.  And  let 
me  teU  you,  without  God,  Irrespective  of 
denominational  religion,  there  Is  nothing  for 
us  humans  to  live  for.  Nattirally,  com- 
munism In  Russia,  to  the  Russian,  Is  a  for- 
ward step  for  his  well-being  as  compared  to 
the  treatment  meted  out  to  him  under  the 
system  of  the  Czar,  but.  by  comparison  to 
our  system  under  the  American  way  of  life, 
it  falls  far  short  of  meeting  human  demands 
as  we  Americans  appreciate  them. 

Unless  labor  wakes  up.  and  sewn,  w  are  go- 
ing to  find  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  these 
"goeis,"  who  are  as  godless  as  the  very  devil 
himself  and  whose  vocabularies  contain  no 
word  to  express  the  meaning  of  our  word 
"truth."  By  this  I  mean  that,  in  order  to  at- 
tain their  objectives  of  world  dictatorship. 


thsy  will  resort  to  every  subterfuge,  includ- 
ing the  overthrow  cf  the  very  unions  they 
purport  to  be  friendly  with.  Proof  of  this 
statement  Is  borne  out  In  the  fact  that  their 
strategy  has  been  aimed  at  the  ultimate 
weakening  of  the  unions.  Oh,  if  some  cf  our 
weak-minded  labor  leaders  only  realized  the 
extent  of  the  communistic  activity  aimed 
at  their  own  destruction,  they  would  not 
hesitate  In  coming  out  openly  against  these 
"slickers." 

The  labor  leader  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness knows  that  to  have  unions,  and  effective 
ones,  we  must  have  the  means  of  effective 
collective  bargaining.  This  being  the  case, 
how  can  we  have  collective  bargaining  under 
a  communistic  system  that  recognizes  no 
authority  other  than  the  dictator,  the  "god" 
of  the  land?  How  effective  would  a  railroad 
brotherhood  be  in  Its  legitimate  demands 
under  Government  ownership?  Or  how  effec- 
tiv»  would  a  union  covering  power-plant 
workers,  telephone  workers,  and  the  like  be 
under  a  dictatorship?  The  answer  to  this 
Is — zero.  The  Communist  knows  this  In  ad- 
vance, and.  since  he  does,  he  is  making  for 
the  destination  of  complete  government  con- 
trol over  all  Industry,  particularly  over  our 
vital  industries.  He  knows  that  under  gov- 
ernment ownership,  under  a  social  economy, 
labor  unions  cannot  exist  very  long.  The 
reason  for  this  is  quite  simple.  Under  gov- 
ernment control  the  right  to  strike  Is  elimi- 
nated. That  Is  number  one  In  severing  the 
Jugular  vein  of  unionism. 

The  Communist  also  knows  in  advance 
that,  if  a  worker  can  secure  by  Government 
decree  short  hours,  long  wages,  and  other 
social -security  protection  by  merely  asking 
the  Government  to  give  it  to  him,  It  Is  fool- 
ish to  pay  a  union  for  these  concessions.  It  Is 
Just  as  foolish  as  a  railroad  man,  who  carrlea 
a  pass,  to  pay  for  a  ride  on  a  train.  In  short. 
It  would  not  take  the  worker  long  to  realize 
that,  If  he  can  get  everything  he  wants  by 
Government  decree,  It  Is  foolish  to  pay  union 
dues.  When  the  union  worker  does  not  pay 
dues,  there  is  no  means  of  supporting  the 
union.  Thus  comes  the  extinction  of  unions, 
a  condition  brought  about  by  the  very  so- 
called  friends  of  this  most  worth -whUe  Amer- 
ican prerogative. 

The  scheme  Is  diabolical.  It  is  well 
planned  and  no  detail  is  slighted.  No  man 
Is  fit  to  be  classed  as  a  leader  If  he  does  not 
avaU  himself  of  the  facts  surrounding  this 
concerted  effort  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
our  American  system  of  collective  bargaining, 
which  Is  today  recognized  as  an  integral  part 
of  our  American  way  of  life.  If  I  had  my 
way  about  It,  I  would  encourage  every  labor 
leader  in  this  country — and  every  Industrial 
leader,  If  you  please — to  make  a  first-hand 
study  of  how  the  slickers  are  operating.  I 
mean,  by  visiting  the  Soviet  Union.  When 
these  leaders  would  return  to  this  country, 
even  though  they  had  been  pink  or  red  when 
they  left,  they  would  come  back  as  real  red- 
whlte-and-blue  Americans,  waving  the  Amer- 
ican flag  In  tl^elr  right  hands  and  cherishing 
It  in  their  hearts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  create  the  Impression  that 
all  of  our  labor  leaders  are  not  worthy  of 
being  such,  because  this  Is  far  from  the 
fact.  We  have  many  leaders  who  realize  that 
communism  and  Americanism,  like  water 
and  oil,  are  not  good  mixers.  These  men  are 
taking  the  fight  right  out  Into  the  open  and 
showing  up  communism  for  what  It  really 
is  as  applied  to  the  American  worker,  and 
particularly  to  the  American  unionist.  In 
their  line  of  strategy,  they  are  piu-sulng  the 
course  of  unionism  Independent  of  govern- 
mental directives.  Independent  of  govern- 
mental coddling,  and  are  hewing  to  the  line 
In  the  procedure  of  legitimate  collective 
bargaining. 

If  we  are  to  save  unionism,  more  leaders  of 
labor  must  step  up  and  meet  the  challenge 
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b»^cause.  If  they  don't,  they 
5ome  day.  and  maybe  soon., to 
fellow  travelers  have  reached 
frdnt   door.     Let   us   bring    these 
Into  the  open.     Let's  give  the 
d     especially     the     American 
opportunity  to   make   a  corn- 
Americanism     and     com- 
s  afford  them  the  opportunity 
the  facts  as  they  really  exist, 
in  thi:i  position,  the  American 
not  be  found  wanting  In  the 
add  two  and  two  and  make 
four.     And  when  he  does,  he 
foifrsquare   American.     Therefore. 
I  say.   labor,   wake   up:    Its 


Can  World  F 


eace  Be  Secured  Through  the 
Allied  Nations? 
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OF 


HON.  J 
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Thursday,  May  2.  1946 
McGI  EGOR. 


to 
ai 


Mr 

der  leave 

Including 

my  constitutlnts 

kin.  Ohio,  w 

the  ersay  coiltcst 

lean  Legion 

I  contra 
one  of  the  w 
ment,  and  I 
t)ership  of  t^ 
to  read  this 
Secured  Thrdugh 

I  also  com;: 
of  Ohio   for 
while 

brought  thes  i 
the  greatest 
essay  follows 


?li 


progn  m 


p>t 


rt 


ve  1 


I'm  not  a 
Congressman : 
but  somebody 
It's   a   tough 
served  by  the 

I  don't  wa 
to  go  to  war;  1 
through  what 
generation   w 

I  want  the 
down  inside  I 
tkio    so  packe^ 
can  succeed 

Let's  Just 
San   Prancisco 
magazine  we 
Itmntzation  of 
Russia's  makl 
problem.      I 
look  at  Russia ti 
In  my  opinion 
tov  was  no 
impossible   In 
such   as  Argerft 
Molotov  asked 
argue,  before 
gvntine 
could  be  be 
retary  of  Stati 
blm  and  aske< 
got  It. 

Did  the 
the   UN   for 


ail 


fO(  1 


quest!  on 
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youri" 

hiAxnacx  R.  I'^aamcs. 

£difor. 


HARRY  McGregor 


or  OHIO 


Mr.  Speaker,  un- 

extend  my  remarks,  I  am 

essay  written  by  one  of 

Zane  Duncan,  of  Nan- 

lo  IS  one  of  the  winners  of 

sponsored  by  the  Amer- 

7f  Ohio. 

e  Mr    Duncan  on  being 
ihners  and  upon  his  achieve- 
respectfully  urge  the  mem- 
e  House  of  Ri ;  .s 

.s.<ay.  "Can  W.  .       .  Be 

the  Allied  Nations." 
ment  the  American  Legion 
spcn«:oring  .^uch  a  worth- 
Some   time   ago   they 
winners  as  their  guests  to 
capital  of  the  world.     Tlie 


entlal  President,  not  even  a 
['m  just  a  plain  American  boy, 
wanted  to  know  my  opinion, 
question:  Can  peace  be  pre- 
Mlled  Nations,  the  UN? 

another  war:  I  don't  want 
don't  want  my  children  to  go 
many  boys  and  girls  of  my 
t   through. 

JN  to  prevent  war.  but  deep 

Jon  t  think  that  an  organiza- 

with    Jealousy    and    politics 


t),k 


heard 


rg 


e   the   flrst   UN   meeting   at 

By    radio,    newspaper,    and 

of  the  trouble  In  the  or- 

the   UN.     Then   we   heard   of 

trouble  over  the  Argentine 

not   pro-Russian,    but   let's 

objections.    Were  they  fair? 

yes.     Russia's  Premier  Molo- 

he  wasn't  asking  anything 

refusing    a    pro-Nazi    country 

ina  admittance   to  the  UN. 

for  time  to  think,  question, 

1  he  deciding  vote  on  the  Ar- 

was    taken.      How.    then, 

to  feel  when  our  Sec- 

Stettinius,  rose  right  after 

for  an  immediate  vote,  and 


ej  pec  ted 


Unl  ed  States  want  Argentina  in 
A  gen  Una's  sake,  for  the  UN? 


No.  I  don't  think  so.  The  United  SUtes 
wanted  Argentina  a  member  because  It  gave 
our  hemisphere  one  more  vote  in  the  UN. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  United  States, 
every  nation  s  friend,  fighter  for  world  peace 
and  fellowship,  wanted  more  votes  with 
which  to  boss  Its  fellow  nations.  Is  that 
working  for  the  vrorld  peace? 

In  the  Balkans.  Russia  has  been  getting 
a  little  out  of  line,  causing  trouble,  wanting 
more  land,  wanting  perhaps  to  protect  cer- 
tain Caspian  Sea  railway  terminals  and  ml 
refineries.  England,  wanting  an  iv- 
to  these  actions,  asked  the  UN  to  .  . 
about  them  to  Russia.  Russia  Is  a  member 
of  the  UN.  but  did  she  a>;ree  to  Inspection 
of  England  s  actions  in  Greece?  To  me  it 
■oimds  like  a  group  of  small  children  having 
■n  argument,  each  throwing  the  blame  on 
the  other.  Oh.  yes;  great  progress,  wonder- 
ful cooperation. 

Or'  'he  UN  was  to  be  nn  n^ 

tlon  .  :v  of  nations  working  t 

for  a  continued  world  peace.  That's  a  One 
Idea,  a  group  of  nations  working  together; 
but  It  hasn't  lived  up  to  expectations  as  yet. 
Basically  the  UN  Is  a  sound  organization 
founded  by  good,  well-thlnklng  men.  and.  I 
believe  that  It  can  be  made,  th--  hard 

work,  to  do  as  was  expected  by  It  zers. 

If  the  United  States  will  work  harder  for 
the  UN  and  a  little  less  for  the  United 
States.  If  the  other  nations  will  follow 
throui?h  with  this  policy.  If  politics  can  be 
cleared  out  of  the  International  organisa- 
tions, then  the  UN  can  succeed. 

That.  I  realize,  is  a  lot  of  "if's"  for  a  plain 
American  boy.  but  that's  mv  opinion.  Tes; 
peace  can  be  pr^ervcd  by  the  UN. 


Some  Fundamental  Truths 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  NXBaxSKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  wish  to  Include  an  editorial 
from  the  Omaha  Daily  Jcumal-Stock- 
man  of  Monday.  April  29,  entitled  "Some 
Fundamental  Truths." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  difficult  for 
the  American  people  to  know  the  truth, 
because  they  have  available  some  $73.- 
000.000  in  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publicity  and  propaganda  pur- 
poses. The  last  2  week.s  has  seen  an  out- 
pouring of  hysterical  remarks  by  Chester 
Bowks,  Paul  Poiter.  and  a  half  dozen 
radio  commentators,  who  depend  upon 
the  Government  for  their  in."=ide  infor- 
mation. Hitler,  in  his  book.  Mein 
Kampf,  says  that  if  you  tell  a  lie  often 
enough  people  would  soon  t>egin  to  be- 
lieve you.  Chester  Bowles  and  his  co- 
horts have  not  been  telling  the  people 
the  truth.  The  governmental  agencies 
ase  doi!?r  figures  to  prove  that  produc- 
tion is  high  and  that  the  OPA  is  doing 
just  fine.  By  counting  prici»s  in.stead 
of  goods.  Germany,  at  the  peak  of  infla- 
tion was  also  the  peak  of  prosperity. 

The  OPA  has.  through  their  methods, 
promoted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
fly-by-night  outfits  who  turn  out  any  old 
thing  and  sell  to  certain  kinds  of  whole- 


salers at  an  inflated  price.  These  whole- 
salers fol5t  their  pood.s  on  half-  i 

retailers  with  tied-in  buys  of  r-.. _._• 

merchandise.  Many  of  these  people  are 
making  more  money  than  they  ever 
knew  was  in  the  world.  They  are  op- 
erating wholly  within  the  law.  under  the 
special  prl-.  '  ■     i  them  by  the 

OPA.     The  t  boys  depend 

upon  continuing  the  OPA.  They  give 
thoir  wholehearted  .«upport  to  the  OPA. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  told  the  truth.  They  are 
not  Kftting  It  ;■  "i  the  radio  propa- 

ganda of  Che^'  vl-s  and  company. 

1  commend  the  following  editorial  to  the 
House  for  their  con.sideration : 

SOME  rVND\MrVTAL  TRITHS 

It  seems  high  time  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aver- 
aRf  American — the  people  who.  by  t 
Jority  votes,  elect  our  lawmaking  i 
were  allowed  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  f.icts  of  economic  life.  For  in- 
stance, they  need  to  be  told  that  every  time 
any  of  the  costs  of  producing  any  of  the 
things  they  use  go  up  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up.  "Those  costs  which,  by  their  rise 
or  fall,  determine  the  true  cost  of  living 
1'  raw     matrrlal.s.     manufr.cture     ut 

i'  1^.    labor,    transportation,    and    dis- 

tribution. Hence,  every  time  wages  In  any 
branch  of  buslne.^'s  are  Increased  the  cost  of 
living  rises  Just  as  much  as  though  the  in- 
crease had  been  in  the  price  of  raw  mate- 
rials or  one  ol  the  other  e.s*enti»l  Items. 
That  Increased  r 

sumers  of  the  N  : 

price  to  the  merchant  from  whom  they  buy 
or  by  a  combination  of  price  plus  subsidies 
out  of  Federal  Treasury  funds  which,  in  turn. 
•re  raised  by  taxek  upon  ail  the  people. 
.Moreover,  there  is  an  added  charpe  when 
subsidies  are  paid  bt-cauM  it  cos'^  t 
ernmeMt    quite    a    neat  ium    to    au.  r 

*'  '-   also  ci-sts^the  merchaut.  the 

'•  '  r.    and    the    producer    a    pretty 

penny  to  keep  the  records  necessary  to 
apply  for  them. 

Another  chapter  nf  this  economic  primer, 
and  an  impcr  these  days  cf  short- 

ages. Is  that  riis  from  all  soiuces 

faU  to  meet  the  cost  of  growing  or  manufac- 
turmg  and  distnbutintr  a  product,  plus  a 
reasonable  margin  of  prof\t,  the  production  of 
that  Item  halu.  or  at  least  is  severely  cur- 
tailed. That  Is  what  has  happened  in  recent 
months  wuh  regard  to  many  prodiKts  and 
It  Is  one  of  the  bi ,  reasons  why  meats,  shirts, 
dresses,  building  materials,  stilts,  machinery 
and  repair  paru.  and  a  lot  of  other  Items 
are  short. 

Cold   facts  thr  • -ge   be.   they   aren't 

generally  known  .-ded  because  people 

have  been  willfuliy  taught  to  dl.-belleve 
them.  Lrib<jr  leaders,  politicians,  and  other 
people  more  interested  in  Jobs  and  offlces 
than  In  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation 
have  preached  false  gospels  which  have  been 
blindly  accepted  because  they  were  ploasnnt- 
er  than  cold  truth.  Some  of  the  harvest 
from  the  folly  thus  sowed  alrcMly  la  here  and 
more  l-s  »o  come  Production  has  Mffged  pltl- 
f  •  only  depriving  people  here  at  home 

fi  they  urgently  need,  but  embarrass- 

In  -  .  ;  1.  !^is  who  have  made  commitments 
abifnd  which  th»y  c;>nn<  •  ';•"  ; 

This,  we  may  as  well  rr  is  only  the 

beplnning,  because  econcm;Cj'llv  America  Is 
sick  and  out  o*  balance.  Artmcial  stimu- 
lants, more  powerful  than  those  already  ad- 
ministered, may  bring  anrther  rhr^rt  surge  of 
life  and  effort,  but  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
still  greater  sag  m  production  and  morale. 
The  only  way  ctit  Is  a  rptitrn  to  ennUy.  to 
living  according  to  r    •  \c  laws. 

It  Is  time  that  our  .  ■  .  -i^f  u  telling 
people  this  truth. 
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British  Government  Denies  Responsibility 
for  Churchill's  Speech 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
direct  from  the  British  Government  to 
me.  confirms  the  fact  that  Winston 
Churchill  did  not  speak  for  his  govern- 
ment in  his  address  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  on 
March  6. 

I  think  this  assurance  is  due  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  that  it  Is  especially  op- 
portune at  this  time.  I  believe  It  will  Im- 
prove the  pro.spect  for  the  British  loan. 
In  effect.  Churchill's  .speech  proposed 
that  America  and  Britain  form  a  power 
bloc  to  rule  the  world.  Not  satisfied 
with  reported  denials  of  responsibility  by 
the  British  Government,  I  sent  an  air- 
mail special-delivery  letter  to  Premier 
Attlee  inviting  a  categorical  expression 
as  to  whether  Churchill  in  making  the 
address  was  speaking  for  his  govern- 
ment. My  letter  and  the  reply  follow: 
Washington.  D.  C  .  March  18.  1946. 
Rt.  Hon.  Clement  Richard  Attlee, 
Premier  of  Great  Britain. 

London.  England. 
Dear  Mr  Attlee:  I  am  now.  and  have  been 
for  almost  18  years,  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  I  am  English  by 
descent,  and  I  have  always  understood  that 
my  ancestry  goes  back  in  a  more  or  less 
shadowy  line  to  Ludlow  castle  In  England.  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  when  you 
addressed  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  In 
Joint  session  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  at 
Washington. 

I  am  moved  to  WTlte  to  you  because  of  the 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
at  Fulton.  Mo.,  on  March  6.  when  he  boldly 
advocated  what  would  amount  to  a  military 
alliance  between  the  British  Empire  and  the 
United  States  to  rule  the  world. 

Mr.  Churchill's  address  shocked  America 
and  Its  repercussions  will  be  felt  for  a  long 
long  time.  The  American  viewpoint  Is  that  In 
that  speech  Mr.  Churchill  was  proposing  that 
Britain  and  America  torpedo  the  United 
Nations  and  was  using  America,  his  hostess, 
as   a   soundlngboard    to    drum    up    another 

world  war 

His  proposal  for  a  complete  or  a  quasi 
military  alliance  has  been  universally  con- 
strued this  side  of  the  ocean  as  a  singular 
disregard  of  our  traditions  of  freedom  and 
Independence  and  as  an  affront  to  our  people 
who  place  full  faith  and  credence  In  the 
United  Nations  and  who  want  to  see  It 
maintained  and  developed  as  the  worlds 
only  hope  for  perm.inent  peace.  You  need 
have  no  doubt  that  America  has  unani- 
mously and  emphatically  repudiated  Mr. 
Churchlllr  proposal.  As  far  as  I  am  aware 
not  one  of  the  531  Members  of  Congress  is 
for  It,  and  I  believe  I  am  correct  In  saying 
that  not  one  of  the  thousands  of  American 
newspapers  has  printed  a  single  line  approv- 
ing It.  His  utterance.  I  sincerely  believe,  is 
deprecated  bv  everybody  In  our  country. 

I  cannot  Irnaglne  anything  that  could  have 
happened  that  would  be  more  disturbing  to 
Anglo-American  relations  than  the  speech 
made  by  Mr.  Churchill.  Judging  by  the  im- 
mediate reaction  and  the  probable  after  ef- 
fects. The  Eucgestlon  is  often  heard  that 
Mr.  Churchill  probably  was  speaking  by  the 
card  and  was  sent  here  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  feel  out  America  on  the  question 
of  a  military  alliance  to  dominate  the  world. 


I  think  it  Is  important  both  to  Britain  and 
to  America  that  this  situation  should  be 
clariaed  without  delay  and  I  am  writing  to 
ask  you.  as  the  head  of  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain,  the.^e  questions: 

1.  Did  Mr.  Churchill  speak  by  authority  of 
the  British  Government  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  on 
March  6? 

2.  Does  the  British  Government  endorse 
Mr.  Churchil.'s  views  as  expressed  in  his 
.speech  at  Fulton.  Mo  .  on  March  6? 

I  think  your  answers  to  these  questions  are 
due  In  Justice  to  the  American  people,  and 
m  Justice  to  the  British  Government  as  well, 
and  If  you  see  your  way  clear  to  reply  to  this 
letter  I  will  see  that  your  reply  receives  the 
publicity  In  Congress  and  In  our  press  which 
the  mportance  of  the  subject  matter 
deserves. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Louis  LtJOLOw. 

BRi'nsH  Embassy 
Washington.  D    C  April  16.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Lotns  Ltrotow. 

Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Hovse  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mr  Congressman:  Mr.  Attlee  has  for- 
warded your  letter  of  March  18  to  this 
embassy  and  has  suggested  that  I  should  draw 
your  attention  to  the  following  statement 
which  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  11.  1946.  concerning  Mr  Churchill's 
speech  at  Fulton. 

"The  British  Information  Services  In  the 
United  States  are  well  aware  that  the  policy 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  In  the  United 
Kingdom  Is  to  be  found  only  In  the  state- 
ments of  His  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the 
right  honorable  Member  lor  Woodford— Mr. 
Churchill— staled  very  clearly  that  he  spoke 
for  himself  only.  Of  course.  His  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  content  of  the  speech  His  Mfjesty's 
Ambassador  was  not  called  upon  to  approve 
or  disapprove  the  speech  beforehand.' 

You  will  see  from  this  statement  that  Mr. 
Churchill  did  not  speak  with  the  prior  con- 
sent or  approval  of  the  British  Government. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  BAtrorR. 

The  diplomatic  directory  states  that 
JMr.  Balfour  is  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Great 
Britain. 


New  Union  of  Public  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLYDE  R.  HOEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  May  2  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  HOEY.  Mr.  President,  there  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post  a 
special  article  by  Jerry  Kluttz,  a  reliable 
newspaperman,  a  factual  account  of  the 
organization  of  a  left-wing  CIO  union 
in  Atlantic  City  last  week  composed  of 
Federal.  State,  and  municipal  employees. 
Prom  this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
organization  has  a  definite  communistic 
line  and  it  should  be  a  source  of  grave 
concern  to  our  Government  that  one 
group  of  its  employees  are  becoming 
identified  with  organizations  whose  first 
loyalty  is  to  a  foreign  country.    This 


cannot  be  dismissed  as  Red  baiting  for 
the  action  of  the  organization  itself  es- 
tablishes its  character  and  indicates  the 
objects  of  its  allegiance.  The  American 
Government,  and  the  other  units  of  State 
or  local  governments,  should  not  con- 
tinue to  retain  in  their  service  any  per- 
son who  adheres  to  the  Communist  line 
and  practically  acknowledges  its  first  al- 
legiance is  not  to  our  Government  or  its 
ideals  and  principles. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
this  article  by  Mr.  Kluttz  to  be  fcUowed 
by  an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
commenting  upon  the  act  on  of  this 
newly  organized  union  of  Federal  and 
other  government  workers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  Thursday, 
May  2,  1C46| 

Public  Workers'  Union  Le-.ns  to  Left. 
Reporter   Finds 

(A  new  CIO  union  was  born  at  Atlantic  City 
a  week  ago.  Known  as  the  United  Public 
Workers,  it  is  an  amalgamation  ol  the  old 
United  Federal  Worker.*^  of  America  and  the 
State.  County,  and  Municipal  Workers,  both 
CIO.  Since  his  return  from  covering  the  At- 
lantic City  convention.  Post  reporter  Jerry 
Kluttz  has  been  flooded  with  requests  from 
interested  Government  workers  to  tell  the 
real  story  of  what  happened  at  the  sessions. 
Kluttz  in  today's  Federal  Diary  presents  a 
behind-the-scenes  picture  of  events  at  At- 
lantic City.) 

(B.  Jerry  Kluttz) 
This  is  the  story  of  the  extreme  left-wing 
policies  and  acMons  of  the  United  Public 
Workers  of  America,  the  newly  created  CIO 
union  which  has  75.000  memoers  among  Fed- 
eral. State,  county,  and  municipal  employees. 
I  arrived  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention 
at  noon  a  week  ago  yesterday.  AprU  24.  I 
was  promptly  told— as  were  other  reporters — 
that  nothing  newsworthy  would  happen  for 
the  remainder  of  that  day  as  the  convention 
had  to  go  through  the  time-consuming  proc- 
ess of  merging  the  two  CIO  unions,  the 
United  Federal  Workers  of  America,  and  the 
State.  County  and  Municipal  Workers  of 
America  Into  UPWA 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  George  Morris,  of 
the  Dally  Worker,  official  CommunUt  Party 
organ,  and  another  New  York  reporter  came 
ino  the  convention  hall  at  the  Hotel  Chel- 
sea Abram  Flaxer.  SCMWA  president  who 
was  later  elected  president  of  UPWA,  told 
them  what  he  had  told  me  earlier— that  noth- 
ing newsy  was  on  the  schedule. 

Morris,  however,  told  Flaxer  that  he  was 
concerned  over  the  sharp  criticism  directed 
at  the  Russian  foreign  policy  by  EmU  Rieve. 
president  of  CIO's  textile  workers  and  a 
leader  of  the  right  wing  In  the  CIO,  at  the 
opening  of  the  union's  convention  several 
blocks  down  the  boardwalk.  In  so  doing, 
Rieve  Indorsed  the  policies  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  State  Secretary  Byrnes. 

This  had  made  Morris  most  unhappy  and 
he  frankly  told  Flaxer  that  he  needed  a  story 
from  the  public  workers  to  offset  Rieve's 
.speech.  Finally,  the  Daily  Worker  corre- 
spondent suggested  to  Flaxer  that  he  "pull 
out  the  foreign  policy  resolution  and  get  It 
passed."  (Obviously,  Morris  knew  what  it 
proposed  or  he  wouldn't  have  made  the  sug- 
gestion.) 

Flaxer  returned  to  the  platform  and  took 
over  the  gavel.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
minutes  before  the  foreign  policy  resolution 
was  called  up  for  action. 

The  resolution  In  effect  charged  the  de- 
mobilization of  American  troops  throughout 
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OPPONKNTS    BRANDED 
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10  pages  of  the  SCMWA  officers- 
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up  from  a  nearby  chair  and 
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"t  arrived  but   that   they  would 


be  In  at  any  minute.  And  then  be  asked 
me: 

"Have  you  contributed  to  the  fund?" 

TVtrO  TO   BUT  DAILY  WOBKXB 

I  told  him  I  had  not  and  I  asked  him  about 
It.  He  explained  that  some  of  the  delegates 
had  thought  it  vital  that  a  Sunday  copy  of 
The  Worker  be  given  to  each  of  the  600  dele- 
gates and  that  they  had  collected  a  fund  to 
buy  several  hundred  extra  copies  He  in- 
sisted I  come  back  in  half  an  hour  and  get 
a  free  copy.    I  agreed 

I  did  return  within  the  hour  and  I  found 
a  stack  of  Daily  Workers  at  least  3  feet  high. 
I  picked  up  a  copy.  The  same  young  man 
came  up  and.  again  apologetically,  he  asked: 

"You  told  me  you  hadn't  contributed  to 
the  fund?"  I  nodded  In  agreement.  Then 
he  explained: 

••We've  had  a  little  t  ■  ve  de- 

cided   that    those    wli'  :  ibuied 

should  buy  a  CT)py  '  He  went  on  to  suy  that 
It  was  agreed  the  delegates  would  be  likely 
to  tlirow  away  the  paper  if  It  were  given  to 
them,  but  they  would  be  sure  to  read  it  if 
they  paid  for  it. 

ON   t'lflCN   MtMBCaSHU* 

Certain  sections  of  the  UPWA  constitution 
which  was  adopted  at  the  convention  also 
give    a    clue    to    t;  union's    attitude. 

Many    unions    spe  ,    bar    Communists 

from  either  membership  or  from  holding  of- 
fice Section  2.  article  3,  of  the  UPWA  con- 
stitution, in  effect,  welcomes  Communists 
alons;  with  everyone  else.     It  reads: 

"Membership  in  the  international  union 
shall   not    be  tl-  r  sex.  race, 

creed.  ct)Ior.  i.  us  or  po- 

litical affiliation  or  t)elief  " 

Tlie  constitution  also  leaves  the  door  open 
to  strikes  against  municipal,  county.  State, 
and  the  Federal  Governments  SCMWA  has 
had  several  strikes 

In  delending  the  strike  language  in  the 
constitution.  Don  Murray,  of  Washington, 
told  the  convention  that  Attorney  General 
Tom  Clark  had  recently  written  a  letter  In 
which  he  said  there  was  no  prohibition  to 
keep  Federal  workers  from  striking. 

tIPORT    NOT   COXFTBMEri 

A  c  heck  at  the  Justice  Department  revealed 
that  Clark  wrote  no  such  letter  The  Attor- 
ney Generiil  did  an.swer  a  letter  from  Senator 
Lances,  of  North  Dakota,  who  asked  If  any 
Federal  agency  i>  b.irred  from  bargaining 
collectively  with  its  employees.  Claik  said  he 
did  not  know  of  any  such  act.  but  he  cited 
an  opinion  of  the  late  President  Roosevelt  in 
which  he  said  collective  ba-  nld  net 

be  traru^planter*  into  the  p 

Off  the  convention  floor  a  uistinci  minor- 
ity of  the  delegate!  added  up  the  officers'  re- 
port, the  foreig  policy  resolution,  and  some 
parts  of  the  constitution  as  acts  of  an  ex- 
treme left  ,lng  group  They  charged  the 
union  was  following  the  Communist  line 

But  the  only  concrete  step  taken  by  the 
opposition  was  Friday  afternoon  at  a  caucus 
of  New  Jersey  delegates.  Delegate  Joseph 
P.  Hambrose.  of  Camden,  an  Internal  Rev- 
enue employee,  suggested  the  New  Jersey 
group  back  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion which  would  say: 

"We  oppose  all  that  Ls  un-American, 
whether  it  Is  nazlsm.  fascism,  or  com- 
munism " 

His  proposal  lost  by  a  voice  vote  of  the 
New  Jersey  caucus. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  or  even  hint  that 
every  delegate  at  the  convention  except 
Demas  and  Hambrose  were  Communists,  or 
even  fellow  travelers.  If  anything,  it's  the 
other  way  arotmd.  as  I  believe  very  few  of 
the  delegates  were  outright  Commtmlsts. 

But  on  Its  record  at  Atlantic  City  the  union 
has  had  an  extreme  left-wing  label  pinned 
on  It.  It  must  change  that  record  on  foreign 
policy  and  other  issues  before  It  can  shake 
off  the  label. 


[From  the  Washlnguui  Post  of  May  2.  194«| 
Union  ln  the  Rco 

We  should  like  to  tap  the  adr  Mon 

and  Congress  on  the  shoulder  ano  len- 

tton  to  what  appears  to  have  been  a  success- 
ful effort  by  ou--  Stalinist  friends  to  gain 
complete  control  of  the  new  United  Public 
Workers  oi  America,  and  to  exploit  It  in  tne 
Interest  of  the  Communist  Party  line.  This 
UPWA  came  Into  t>eing  as  the  result  ol  the 
recent  merger  of  the  United  Federal  Workeis 
of  America  and  the  State.  County  ai.d  Mu- 
nicipal Workers  of  America,  both  affiliates 
of  the  CIO.  and  Is  said  to  repre'-ent  a  com- 
bined membership  of  about  75  000. 

Communist  influence,  to  be  sure,  was  not 
exactly  unknown  in  either  of  these  organt- 
zations  before  the  merger  was  consummated 
The  extent  to  which  it  has  been  consolidated. 
however,  is  manifest  in  some  actions  ol  the 
Atlantic  City  convention  last  week  The 
convention,  for  example,  cilled  upon  the 
United  States  to  cease  its  recent  policy  "of 
attempting  to  ls<jlate  the  S^iviet  Union  In 
the  UN  and  world  affairs  "  and  demanded  that 
the  administration  not  only  withdraw 
American  troops  from  all  Iriendly  coun- 
tries" such  as  China,  the  Philippines.  France. 
Belgium,  and  Iceland,  but  also  that  it  call 
upon  the  British  to  withdraw  from  Greece. 
India,  and  Indonesia.  An  effort  to  amend 
this  resolution  so  that  it  would  also  call  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Russian  troope  from 
Poland  and  other  "friendly  countries"  In 
Europe  failed.  The  report  by  the  officers  ol 
the  United  Federal  Workers  approving  and 
urRlnc  the  mercer  with  the  SCMWA  also  totk 
fx  ,   ;    ■  tjie  artministiatli'ii 

»■  .;  out  a  pnyrani  >! 

aggreasive  .tii&m  Ui   foreign   a:l.iirs.' 

These  »  •  \s  of  a  carefully   organized 

Intention  to  steer  the  union  along  the  vari- 
ous twists  and  turns  of  the  current  party 
line  become  significant  only  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  change  of  attitude  con- 
cerning strike'^  and  bargaining  rights  Hith- 
erto, org.  IS  of  Government  workers 
have  acki.  ,  d  that  they  had  not  the 
same  right  of  strike  as  workers  In  private 
Industry  and  .iso  that  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment cannot  be  expected  to  bargain  with 
imlons  on  terms  of  equality  as  private  em- 
ployers are  obliged  to  under  the  terms  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  constitution  of  the 
UPWA.  however,  while  stating  that  "It  shall 
not  be  the  policy  of  this  orgauLzatlon  to  en- 
gage in  strikes  as  a  means  of  achieving  I's 
objectives."  nevertheless  sanctions  strikes 
by  a  local  union,  subject  to  the  approval  cf 
the  International  president,  when  it  has  "ex- 
hausted all  other  methcxls  to  obtaining  Its 
collective-bargaining  objectives." 

Thus  It  Is  by  no  means  inconceivable  that 
the  strike  weapon  may  become  a  device  su- 
perior to  the  ballot  whereby  a  tireless  and 
disciplined  minority  will  seek  to  alter  or 
modify  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Of 
course.  In  such  circumstances  the  Govern- 
ment would  cease  to  be  a  government  in 
any  real  sense  of  the  word  It  is  time  for 
the  Government  to  stop  pussyfooting  with 
this  and  other  marplots,  as.  for  Instance. 
John  L.  Lewis  and  James  Caesar  PctrlKo.  and 
wake  up  to  its  ob!lgatlou  to  the  citizenry  to 
give  them  a  real,  protective,  and  compre- 
hensive labor  law. 


We  Are  All  Losers 


REMARKS 

HON.  ROY  o7 WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.   WOODRUFF.    Mr.   Speaker,   re- 
cently I  saw  some  figures  which  startled 
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me.  as  I  believe  they  will  startle  you. 
They  set  me  thinking,  and  I  am  still 
thinking— thinking  what  a  tragedy  it  is— 
and  how  dangerous  it  is — that  we  should 
all  be  losers  in  an  economic  disorder  that 
is  sweeping  the  country.  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  at  the  outset  of  this  talk  that  I  am 
not  trying  to  place  any  responsibility,  or 
to  assess  any  blame.  I  am  discussing  a 
condition  which  is  causing  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  Nation  to  lose 
wealth  and  opportunity,  and  I  am  won- 
dering if  there  carmot  be  found  some  way 
to  stop  it. 

Since  VJ-day  an  epidemic  of  strikes 
has  stalled  the  reconversion  of  our  do- 
mestic industry,  big  and  little,  from  the 
war    efTort    to    peace    status.     Strikes 
started  to  become  epidemic  in  September 
1945.  during  which  month  some  3,650.000 
man-days  of  work  were  lost  because  of 
walk-outs.    Since  that  time  the  curve 
has  continued  upward  until,  in  January 
1946   the  incredible   total   of   19.2CC,C00 
man -days  were  lost  because  of  strikes  in 
that  month  alone.    The  daily  wage  loss- 
think  of  it— the  daily  wage  loss  for  each 
working  day  of  that  month  was  $13,500,- 
000.  or  a  total  wage  loss  for  the  month  of 
$378,000,000.    That  much  in  wages  never 
reached  the  pockets  of  the  workers  and 
their    families.    The    loss    in    business 
caused   by  these  strikes  is   more  than 
$60,000,000  a  day.    Of  course  the  loss  in 
national  income  is  impossible  to  calculate 
at  this  time. 

There  are  some  developments  which 
have  a  significance  far  beyond  the  im- 
mediate factors  causing  them.    For  in- 
stance, during  2  days,  February  11  and 
12.   all   the   activities   of   the   7.000,000 
people  in  New  York  were  stopped,  busi- 
ness was  tied  up,  health  was  menaced, 
rights  were  violated  in  total  defiance  of 
the  Government,  and  of  the  interests  of 
their  coworkers,  by  3  500  tugboat  men. 
Now.  regardless  of  who  was  right  or  who 
was  wrong  in  that  strike,  nobody— neith- 
er tugboat  men  if  they  were  wrong,  nor 
owners   if   they   were   wrong— had   any 
moral  right  to  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness,   the    livelihood,    the    health,    the 
schooling  of  7.000.000  other  people  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  dispute  and  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

In  Philadelphia  3.000,000  people  were 
denied  the  right  to  pursue  their  various 
labors  because  9,600  transport  workers 
called  a  strike.  Again,  regardless  of 
who  was  to  blame,  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  Oi'  either  side  of  the  case,  one 
thing  is  certain:  a  few  pepole  in  one  line 
of  work— in  this  case  transportation- 
have  not  the  moral  right  to  interfere  with 
the  welfare  of  3.000.000  of  their  fellow 
citizens  who  were  not  parties  to  the  dis- 
pute, and  who  had  no  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  They  were  simply  the  vic- 
tims of  opposing  forces  considering  only 
their  own  interests  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
public  interests. 

In  the  same  period  some  2,000.000  resi- 
dents of  Pittsburgh  were  compelled  to  do 
without  enough  electricity  because  3,400 
powerhouse  workers  went  on  strike. 
Again,  regardless  of  the  rights  and  the 
wrongs  of  that  dispute,  no  group  of  em- 
ployers or  employees  has  any  moral  right 
to  penalize  2. COO .000  innocent  citizens  be- 
cause of  a  dispute  concerning  the  selfish 


interests  of  a  small  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Millions  of  families  In  America  are 
being  compelled  to  do  without  refrigera- 
tors, radios,  automobiles,  washing  ma- 
chines, homes,  and  clothes  by  these 
strikes.  Soldiers  and  sailors  who  went 
overseas  to  fight  to  keep  this  Nation  free 
are  being  deprived  of  jobs,  of  homes,  of 
all  the  comforts  they  desire  because  of 
strikes  concerning  which  they  have  not 
the  slightest  responsibility.  They  simply 
are  the  helpless  victims. 

Now  the  question  arises:  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  this  situation?  We 
have  seen  labor  and  management  dead- 
locked for  weeks  and  months  because 
they  were  unable  through  any  existing 
agency  to  compose  their  differences. 

The  first  thing  that  must  be  done  is 
for  the  great  American  public  to  rise  up 
and  demand  that  both  management  and 
labor  register  a  new  sen.se  of  obligation 
to  the  public  welfare.  The  moral  laws 
;are  higher  and  longer  lasting  than  stat- 
utory laws.  Wrong  does  not  cease  to  be 
wrong  because  a  law  has  been  bludgeoned 
or  sneaked  through  Congress  calling  it 
right.  Unfairness  and  the  victimizing  of 
the  people  do  not  cease  to  be  unfair  and 
vicious  merely  because  one  group  or  an- 
other group  feels  that  by  making  the  pub- 
lic suffer  enough  they  can  gain  their 
demands  regardless  of  the  logic  or  the 
equity  of  the  demands. 

Whatever  rights  of  collective  bargain- 
ing labor  has  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
right  for  labor  to  bargain  away  the  rights 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  people  in  a  strike 
over  wages,  working  conditions,  or  smok- 
ing privileges. 

No  industrial  management  has  the 
right  to  penalize  the  general  public  to 
win  a  point  or  a  strike  against  its  em- 
ployees. If  this  false  concept  is  not 
curbed  and  cured,  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  different  groups  striking— not 
against  the  management,  but  against  the 
public  interest.  The  wider  the  public 
interest  is  outraged  and  Injured,  under 
such  conditions,  the  sooner  the  strikers 
might  hope  to  win  their  struggle  against 
management  by  the  public  outcry. 

Both  management  and  labor  would  be 
well  advised  to  remember  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  slow  to  anger,  but  when 
they  do  flame  into  anger  under  injustice, 
abuse,  and  insolence,  they  turn  and 
rend— and  it  is  possible  that  labor  and 
management  can  lose  all  that  has  been 
gained  when  finally  the  general  Amer- 
ican public  becomes  aroused. 

No  group  of  managers  has  any  moral 
right  for  instance,  to  lock  out  their  em- 
ployees, pull  the  switches  in  the  power 
houses,  leave  patients  half  operated  on 
in  hospital  operating  rooms,  trap  people 
between  fioors  in  elevator  shafts,  com- 
pel people  to  walk  6  or  8  or  10  or  20 
flights  of  stairs  to  get  to  their  homes 
and  beds— many  of  them  to  die  of  over- 
taxed hearts.  And  by  the  same  token 
no  group  of  employees  has  any  right  to 
pull  power  switches  and  produce  the 
same  calamitous  results.  Where  such 
widespread  public  interests  are  involved 
both  management  and  labor  should  be 
compelled  to  recognize  the  public  in- 
terest and  refrain  from  penalizing  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children. 


The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  when  one 
group  of  people,  managers  or  em- 
ployees, lock  out  or  strike,  they  are 
penalizing  their  own  fellow  workers. 

Now  this  does  not  mean  to  say  labor 
should  not  have  the  right  to  bargain  col- 
lectively.   I  believe  in  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  most  managers  do.  too.     But 
I  don't  believe  labor  or  management — 
or  both— should  have  the  right  to  collec- 
tive bargaining  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  all  rights  to  life,  liberty,  property, 
work,  health,  education  of  everybody  else. 
C3rtainly  the  right  to  legal  and  orderly 
picketing  does  not  carry  with  it  the  right 
to   beat   up   innocent   citizens,   destroy 
property,  or  ccmmit  murder.    Certainly 
the  right  of  property  does  not  carry  with 
it  thfe  right  to  oppress  workers,  underpay 
them,   overwork   them,   endange*   their 
health.    But  the  strange  part  of  all  this 
grotesque  picture  Is  that  the  elevator 
operators  and  the  tugboat  men  in  New 
York,    the    Philadelphia     and    Detroit 
transportation     men.     the     Pittsburgh 
powerhouse  men,  in  striking  for  their 
own  increases  in  wages,  or  for  better 
working  conditions,  did  not  hesitate  to 
stop  for  the  time  being  the  wages  of 
fellow  workers,  to  injure  the  working 
conditions,  the  means  of  transportation, 
stop  the  current  to  heat  the  homes  and 
make  the  breakfast  toast  of  their  own 
fellow  workers,  members  of  other  unions. 
When  any  man  pulls  a  power  switch  that 
stops  elevators  between  floors  or  darkens 
a  hospital  operating  room  he  does  not 
know  but  what  the  son  or  the  daughter 
or  the  wife  of  some  one  of  his  neighbors 
may  pay  for  that  pulled  switch  with  his 
life. 

The  condition  of  strikes,  of  industrial 
di-sputes  is  intolerable.  The  United 
States  cannot  go  on  with  this  sort  of 
menace  hovering  over  the  lives  of  all  of 
us.  I  am  for  giving  labor  the  last  ounce 
of  legal  and  moral  right  to  protect  wages, 
working  hours  and  conditions.  But  I 
am  also  for  enforcing  the  law  concerning 
the  property  rights  of  industry,  of  man- 
agement, of  investors,  as  well  as  the 
property  rights  of  working  men  and 
women,  and  men  and  women  on  the 
farms,  in  their  homes,  also. 

This  is  not  a  question  of  whether  labor 
shall  have  adequate  bargaining  right.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  whether  management 
shall  have  proper  legal  protection  in 
properties  and  means  of  production.  It 
is  a  question  of  providing  those  rights  of 
labor  and  management  in  such  a  way, 
and  with  such  due  and  alert  regard  for 
the  general  public  welfare,  that  millions 
of  innocent  citizens  will  not  be  penalized 
by  a  handful  of  men  who  decide  to  have 
a  strike,  or  a  few  managers  who  deter- 
mine to  have  a  dispute  with  their  em- 
ployees. 

I  am  addressing  myself  in  this  talk  to 
the  constitutional,  the  moral,  the  legal, 
and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  masses 
of  citizens  which  ought  not  to  be  violated 
by  industrial  disputes,  strikes,  and  picket 
lines. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  continues  the  limits 
will  keep  moving  further  and  further 
away  until  chaos  will  result.  We  saw  in 
the  last  war  strikes  and  stoppages  which 
cost  lives.  We  saw  14,731  strikes  during 
the  war  after  labor  leaders  had  promised 
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there  wouid  be  no  strikes  during  hostili- 
ties. Tha  was  wronsc  and  no  group  of 
managers  ( »r  workers  has  any  moral  right 
to  condemi  i  their  own  sons  or  other  men's 
sons  to  death  or  injury  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate machines  or  supplies — but  that 
happened    n  the  war  just  ended. 

I  am  ful  y  aware  that  all  the  Commu- 
nists who  have  infiltrated  into  labor 
unions  w  11  condemn  me  for  these 
words — bu  anyhow  they  will  condemn 
anybody  w  lo  does  not  agree  with  them. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  fair,  equitable 
way  can  b;  found  under  which  to  con- 
duct collec  ire  bargaining  and  settlement 
of  disputes  without  strikes  and  lock-outs 
suddenly  I  ringing  idleness,  cold,  loss  of 
wages,  lac  :  of  food,  lack  of  water,  lack 
of  heat  to  i  nillions  of  innocent  persons. 

Samuel  Gompers.  st;ll  the  Nation's 
all-time  outstanding  leader  of  labor  de- 
clared in  n  any  different  phrases  what  he 
once  .said  n  the.se  word-s:  "Nobody  has 
any  right  to  strike  against  the  public 
safety. " 


CIO-PAC  Orfanization  in  the  South 
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or 


HARLES  W.  VURSELL 


or  nxiNoi.'i 
IN  TnW  F  OUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 

Tl  ursday.  May  2.  1946 

VUPSELL.      Mr.    Speaker,    with 
end  my  remarks  I  am  insert- 
article  from  the  May  issue  1945  of 

can  News. 

poli  ical  confusion  brought  about 

PAC   and   the   Dtmocratlc 

Mr.  Hannegan.  is  .so  in  line 

geperal  confusion  of  the  present 

ion  that  I  thought  the  article 

)re.served  by  being  placed  in 

AL    Record    for    future 


Mr.  Hannegan  is  in  for  con- 
trbuble.  especially  with  the  able 
D?mocrats  from  the  South  in 
t«am  up  with  them  their  ene- 
-lO-PAC   who   are   boa.'^tin? 
spend  $2,000,000  in  organ- 
South    to   overthrow   the 
these  m?n  from  the  South, 
terestinc  to  note  future  de- 
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dyed-ln-the-wocl     Democrat.<i 

provinces    who    had    nayed 

rrery    Toie   on    Truman -P.^r 

>n  poutlBc  In  ^oakroonn  io- 


Valtace.  Mr.  Truman,  and  Ran- 

c  >n'a;w — oony.  that  is.    Wallace 

even  said,  sii  >preasing  any  emoti«]n,  that  he 


didn't  mean  a  "purge"  for  the  dlssldenla. 
Just  "discipline." 

This  gentle  statement  by  the  PAC  spokes- 
msui  seemed  to  settle  the  dither  In  Dixie 
enough  for  CIO-PAC  to  announce  It  would 
spend  $2,000,000  in  organizing  southern  labor 
and  $6  000.000  in  the  1946  elections  to  elect 
favorable  candidates — millions,  that  Is. 

Came  April  and  the  April  Issue  of  Dem- 
ocratic Digest  which  Itemed  that  a  vote  for 
the  Case  labor  bill  "was  a  vote  against  the 
American  people."  It  was  like  saying  that 
109  DemocraU  who  favored  the  Caae  bUI 
h::d  "voted  agalrist  the  American  people " 
You  all  should  have  heard  the  commotion 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

Indi;;nant  Democrats  caucused,  a  Uisa 
Jane  Heldt.  writer  of  the  itorn  who  had  goue 
too  far  with  the  Wallace  trend,  resigned: 
Hannegan  was  sorry  Indeed,  and  audibly 
«ald  'luifurtunate"  to  the  press. 

The  npxt   time  IT  in   was  sorry  was 

on  April  10      Unki  he  sent  a  letter 

to  county  chairmen  ;isk.r;g  them  to  select 
proper  candidates  for  Congress — chaps  who 
would  go  along  with  Truman  and  PAC. 
Somehow.  D*?mocrat  Congnssmen.  t>eing 
Demccrats.  thctight  they  were  proper  enough. 
that  the  chairman  didn't  need  to  do  any  fur- 
ther selecting. 

H.U«IfZaAK  ON  THE  WIM 

Hannegan  got  this  point  qf  view  somehow 
and  sent  a  "sorry"  telegram  to  the  county 
chairmen  advising  them  to  disregard  his  let- 
ter he  sent  without  his  knowledge.  The 
ter  General  intinuited  there  was  a 
In  the  mailing. 

Sorrow  next  visited  the  Democrats  on  the 
Hill,  because  in  calling  a  caucus  they  invited 
In  acme  Ri-publicans  by  mistake. 

And  Mr.  Truman  gat  aorry  again,  too.  after 
telling  a  Chicago  sehool  girl  he  thought 
States  c  elr  own  poll-tax  prob- 

le'na-     •  :<  PAC.  and  Mr.  Tru- 

man made  it  clear  that  he  still  favors  Federal 
laws  ending  poll  taxe.-s.  But  then,  the  Dixie 
crowd  got  the  misery  again  for  fear  that  Mr. 
Truman  actually  wanted  southern  Neproes  to 
have  a  chance  to  vote. 

EAT  HE.UrTT.   MATIS 

Meantime.  Hannegan  was  Jumping  into  the 
breeches.  He  Invited  all  DemocraU  In  Con- 
gress to  dinner.  60  at  a  time,  to  get  unified 
with  the  Truman-P.\C  program. 

And  Ju.st  when  the  epidemic  of  foot-in- 
the-mouf  h  disease  had  rim  its  course,  Wallace 
stood  up  afSan  Francisco  last  week  and  said 
again  that  all  Democrats  who  voted  aRalnst 
Trumaii-PAC  bills  should  be  denied  appoint- 
ments on  congressional  committee?. 

ThU  seems  to  be  just  about  where  we  came 
In.  dear  reader,  so  lets  leave  the  land  of 
magnolia,  black-eyed  peas,  and  apologies  with 
Um  parting  style  note,  that  no  matter  what 
brsechss  Hanuegau  Jumps  into,  blccmcrs 
definitely  are  back. 


Back  to  the  Grind  Af  ain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  McKENZiE 

or  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.fTIVE? 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  McKENZIE.     Mr    Speaker,  under 
leave    to    extend    my    remarks    in    the 
RtcoRD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
frcm  the  Shreveport  Times  of  April  30 
1946: 

vcK  TO  THi  canro  acai^* 

The  10-day  recess  Ukea  by  Congrssa  ends 
today  and  ReprcsenUtlvca  and  Senat.rs  re- 
turn to  the  (I  'v  '.rind  of  leglalauon.  Most 
of  the  Mem'  ut  the  recess  back  horn* 


patching  up  political  fences,  doing  a  littla 
spade  work  for  the  coming  fall  elections,  and 
trying  to  find  out  what  legislative  course  In 
the  next  few  months  wUl  best  please  the  meet 
people. 

President  Truman.  National  Chairman  Bob 
Hannepan  and  others  of  the  dyed-ln-thc- 
wool  administration  group  hope  that  Repre- 
sentatives wUl  have  been  read  the  riot  act 
back  home  for  voting  In  favor  of  the  House 
bUl  to  continue  OPA  only  with  considerable 
lopping  of  its  past  dictatorial  powers.  Mr. 
Truman,  Mr.  Hannegan  et  al,  may  as  well 
quit  hoping.  Representatives,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  not  been  rend  any  riot  act 
about  their  own  act  on  OFA.  On  the  con- 
trary most  of  them  have  met  with  consider- 
able pralFe— plus  a  slight  warning  that  the 
House  bill  may  have  to  be  toned  down  a  bit 
here  and  there.  The  Senate  Is  certain  to  do 
this. 

What  the  people  want  Is  for  the  House 
readily  to  agree  to  a  little  toning,  but  not  to 
let  the  Senate  run  haywire  in  keeping  OPA 
in  Its  present  form  of  stupid  dictatorship. 
The  keystones  of  the  House  bill  must  be  re- 
tained. The  public  8  mind  seems  thoroughly 
made  up  on  OPA:  It  doesn't  want  the  famUy 
budget  given  atomic  bomb  Jolts  by  removal 
of  controls,  but  It  does  want  whatever  con- 
trols are  retained  to  be  of  a  nature  to  permit 
production  and  to  end  scarcities  of  floods  for 
which  plenty  ;al  u  available;  and  It 

wants  OPA  co:  .  end  when  producUon 

of  any  line  reaches  the  demand  for  that  line. 
Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Hannegan — particu- 
larly the  latter— and  Mr.  Wallace  doubtless 
also  are  hoping  that  Democrits  who  voted 
with  Republicans  to  block  some  of  the  CIO- 
PAC  legislation  will  have  been  spanked  back 
home.  Mr  Truman  should  have  learned 
long  ag;>— when  he  demanded  that  fires  be 
buUt  under  Congress  and  found  they  *ere 
buUt  only  under  himself— that  .southern 
Democrats  are  not  jjolng  to  swallow  the  Hlll- 
man-Wallace-CIO-PAC  prt)gram  of  commu- 
nistic and  socialistic  legislation  any  more 
than  they'd  vote  for  a  national  ticket  of  Hill- 
man  and  Wallace,  or  vice  versa.  As  for  Mr. 
Hannegan.  he  should  know  by  this  time  that 
•  uthein  Congressmen  have  had  enough  of 
illy  mistakes  in  his  national  committee  of- 
fice and  that  instead  of  hoping  the  ConKre.-s- 
men  have  been  spanked  he  should  t.ike  some 
steps  to  see  that  he  himself  does  not  require 
further  spankings.  As  for  Mr.  Wallace  and 
all  of  this,  he  shoulc'  have  known  a  lot  of 
things  long  ago  and  dldnt.  so  why  bother 
ubout  him  now? 

In  other  words,  the  old  legislative  grind  is 
on  again  and  if  the  White  House  eadcrs  are 
going  to  keep  on  demanding  that  Congress 
legislate  a  liberal  Nation  Into  a  politically 
leftist  and  tiltraradlcal  discard  there'll  be  he 
same  old  drubbings— kcuuuvely— for  the 
administration  forcM. 

There  Is  one  thing  we  hope  recessing  Con- 
gressmen have  learned,  however.  That  U 
that  simply  voting  down  harmful  adminis- 
tration legislation  isn't  enough  to  do  any- 
tUng  worth  whUe  about  the  Nation's  present 
His.  SooM  beneCcial  legislaUon  u  needed 
also  and  we  suggest  >hat  Oongreaa  quit  try- 
ing to  patch  up  admmistrauon  bills  and 
write  a  few  of  Its  own— particularly  in  the 
InduatrUl  latmr  relations  field. 


A  Fair  Trial  for  Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOMTAMA 

IN  TH3  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-nVBS 

Thursday,  May  2.  1946 

Mr.   MANSPIELD   of   Montana.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  am 
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Inserting  in  the  Record  some  material 
relative  to  the  case  of  Gen.  Draja  Mi- 
hailovich.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
Mihailovich  will  b?  given  a  f^.ir  trial  and 
that  all  the  evidence  will  be  made  public. 
I  am  also  very  desirous  that  all  Ameri- 
can witnesses  will  be  allowed  to  testify 
so  that  they  can-contribute  of  their  first- 
hand knowledge  to  the  aid  and  assistance 
rendered  to  them  during  their  service  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Committee  for  a  Fair  Trial  for 

Draja  Mihailovich. 
Kcw  York.  Aprtl  29.  1946. 
Tlie  Hon.  Mikf  Mansfield. 
House  of  Representative.'!, 

Washington.  D.  C 
Dr\n  Congressman  MANsnELD:  I  enclose 
n  copy  of  an  appeal  which  will  be  given  to 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Achescn  next 
weT«k  with  the  additional  signatures  which 
will  have  been  received  by  then.  We  ear- 
nestly hope  that  you  will  Join  us  In  this  plan 
for  elementary   Justice. 

Our  committee  dors  not  presume  to  pass 
Judgment  on  General  Mihailovich,  but  we 
believe  that  Mihailovich  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
trial  and  that  a  fair  trial  entails  the  right  to 
choose  counsel  and  the  right  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses. This  position  has  been  taken  in 
strong  editorials  in  such  Independent  news- 
papers as  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  which  are  enclosed.  It  was  also 
expressed  in  the  United  States  Governments 
request  to  Marshal  Tito  which  he  rejected. 
But  we  believe  that  If  public  opinion  makes 
Itself  heard  our  Government  can  bring 
enough  diplomatic  and  economic  pressure  to 
bear  to  reverse  Marshal  Titos  decision.  If 
not.  his  government  Itself  would  stand  con- 
demned. 

The  confession  which  the  Yugoslav  prose- 
cutors claim  to  have  obtained  from  Mihailo- 
vich does  not.  In  our  opinion,  obviate  the 
necessity  for  an  open  trial  to  which  all  ma- 
terial witnesses  are  subpenaed.  Such  con- 
fessions have  been  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  In  totalitarian  countries  ever  since 
the  Reichstag  fire  trial.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
American  liaison  and  Intelligence  officers, 
who  were  at  General  Mlhallovich's  head- 
quarters, are  In  a  position  directly  to  refute 
certain  of  the  charges  against  him  to  which 
some  of  his  followers  are  alleged  to  have 
confessed. 

Six  hundred  rescued  American  airmen,  who 
feel  that  they  owe  their  liberty  and  perhaps 
their  lives  to  General  Mlhallovich's  forces, 
are  presenting  a  petition  to  President  Tru- 
man asking  that  their  testimony  be  consid- 
ered by  any  court  which  tries  General 
Mihailovich. 

Since  time  Is  pressing  and  a  man's  life 
hangs  m  the  balance  we  would  appreciate 
hearing  as  early  as  possible  whether  we  may 
use  vour  name  as  a  signer  of  this  appeal,  and 
In  addition  to  signing,  we  are  confident  that 
you  will  si>eak  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
against  this  miscarriage  of  Justice.  We  hope 
ycu  will  Join  us. 
Sincerely  yotirs. 

David  Martin.  Secretary. 

MAT  1.  1946. 

Mr.  David  Martin. 

Secretary.  Committee  for  a  Fair  Trial 
for  Draja  Mihailovich,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Mr.  Martin:  This  will  acknowledge 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  April  29  and  also 
copy  of  your  communication  to  the  Honor- 
able James  F.  Byrnes.  Secretary  of  State, 
relative  to  your  desire  to  bring  about  a  fair 
trial  for  Draja  Mihailovich.  I  have  read  a 
great  deal  of  material  about  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich.  and  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  agree  with  you  wholeheartedly  In  your 
statement  that  he  Is  entUled  to  a  fair  trial 
and  that  a  fair  trial  entaUs  the  right  to 
choose  counsel  and  the  right  to  subpena  wit- 
nesses. 


No  one  shovld  presume  to  pass  Judgment 
upon  General  Mihailovich  before  such  a  trial 
is  held,  and  I  am  gratined  to  note  that  the 
American  State  Department  has  exemplified 
the  American  sense  of  Justice  and  honor  In- 
volved in  this  particular  case  and  has  taken 
the  Initiative  in  providing  that  American 
personnel  be  permitted  to  testily  at  the  trial. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  case  of  Gen- 
eral Mihailovich  is  an  Allied,  rather  than  an 
exclusive  Yugoslav,  concern  and  I  am  there- 
fore happy  to  Join  with  you  in  urging  that 
the  American  Government  request  that  the 
Yugoslav  Gv.vernment  turn  over  to  an  in- 
ternational tribunal  General  Mihailovich  and 
all  the  evidence  against  him,  to  be  considered 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  UNO  or  in  some 
other  mutually  satisfactory  manner. 

Like  you.  I  do  not  presume  to  declare 
General  Mihailovich  either  guilty  or  Inno- 
cent, but  I  do  believe  that  if  our  State  and 
War  Departments  possess  documents  bearing 
on  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  General  Mihailo- 
vich, then  in  whatever  manner  the  trial  takes 
place  it  is  morally  incumbent  upon  the  Amer- 
ican Government  to  make  these  documents 
available. 

I  should  like  to  see  to  It  also  that  Amer- 
ican officers  who  were  attached  to  Mihailo- 
vich during  the  course  of  the  war,  as  weU 
as  the  American  airmen  who  were  rescued 
by  him.  be  subpenaed  to  testify  for  him  In 
the  forthcoming  trial. 

You  mav  be  certain  of  my  Interest  In  this 
matter  and  my  desire  to  bring  about  a  fair 
trial  for  Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich. 

Must  close  now.  but  with  best  wishes 
always.  I  am 

Most  sincerely. 

To  the  Honorable  James  F.  Byrnes, 
Secretary  of  State, 

State  Department .  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Seceetary:  We.  the  undersigned,  are 
addressing  this  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  Secretary, 
because  we  feel  that  the  American  sense  of 
Justice  and  American  honor  are  involved  In 
the  case  of  Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich,  who,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Belgrade,  is  shortly 
to  be  brought  up  on  trial  for  treason.  We 
congratulate  you  on  the  initiative  which  you 
have  already  taken  In  requesting  that  Amer- 
ican personnel  be  permitted  to  testify  at  the 
trial.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
American  Government  can  let  the  matter 
stand  at  the  blunt  refusal  of  the  Yugoslav 
Government  to  permit  such  testimony. 

The  -confession"  which  the  Yugoslav 
prosecutors  claim  to  have  obtained  from 
Mihailovich  does  not.  In  our  opinion,  obviate 
the  necessity  for  an  open  trial  to  which  all 
material  witnesses  are  subpenaed.  Under 
totalitarian  law.  a  man  can  be  convicted  on 
the  basis  of  his  confession  alone.  Demo- 
cratic law  on  the  other  hand,  recognizing  the 
possibility  that  confessions  may  be  obtained 
under  duress,  takes  the  stend  that  a  case 
can  be  decided  only  on  the  basis  of  all  avail- 
able material  evidence.  The  confession  of 
Van  der  Lubbe  at  the  Reichstag  fire  trial  Is 
only  one  of  several  modern  instances  which 
have  provoked  the  skepticism  of  the  demo- 
cratic world. 

In  view  of  these  facts:  That  General  Ml- 
haUovlch  was  the  leader  of  the  first  effective 
anti-Nazi  guerrilla  army  In  Europe;  that  he 
served  for  almost  3  years  under  the  direct 
command  of  allied  middle  east  headquar- 
ters; that  his  forces  contributed  signally  to 
the  Allied  victory  In  Africa  by  disrtiptlng 
Axis  traffic  on  the  vital  Belgrade-Nish- 
Salonlka  line;  that  his  services  to  the  Allied 
cause  were  recognized  In  telegrams  of  appre- 
ciation addressed  to  him  by  Admiral  Sir 
Alan  Cunningham.  Air  Marshal  Tedder,  and 
finally  by  General  Eisenhower  on  New  Year's 
Day.  1943;  that  American  officers  attached  to 
Mihailovich  at  various  times  have  submitted 
positive  reports  on  his  movement  and  his 
activities;  that  General  Mihailovich  has 
turned  over  to  American  military  authori- 
ties over  600  American  airmen  rescued  by  his 


forces  In  areas  under  his  control;  that  the 
case  of  General  Mihailovich  has  already  been 
prejudged  by  the  Yugdlsav  Government 
which  announced  long  ago  that  the  General, 
when  captured,  would  be  "executed  after  a 
fair  trial";  In  view  of  all  these  facts.  Mr. 
Secretary,  we  believe  that  the  case  cf  Gen- 
eral MihaUovlch  Is  an  Allied,  rather  than  an 
exclusively  Yugoslav  concern,  and  we  would 
therefore  urge  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment reqxiest  of  the  Yugoslav  Government 
that  General  Mihailovich,  together  with  the 
evidence  against  him,  be  turned  over  to  an 
international  tribunal,  which  could  be  con- 
stituted under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  UNO, 
or  in  some  other  mutually  satisfactory 
manner. 

We  do  not  presume  to  declare  General 
Mihailovich  either  guilty  or  Innocent.  But 
we  belle',  e  that  if  the  State  Department  and 
the  War  Department  possess  documents  bear- 
ing on  the  guilt  or  Innocence  of  General 
Mihailovich.  then.  In  whatever  venue  the 
trial  takes  place.  It  Is  morally  Incvimbent 
upon  the  American  Government  to  make 
these  documents  available.  In  order  to  put 
at  rest  any  fear  that  such  documents  are 
being  withheld  for  diplomatic  reasons,  and 
In  order  that  the  American  public  may  be 
fully  Informed,  we  would  urge  that  all  in- 
formation on  General  Mihailovich  and  the 
Chetnlk  movement,  together  with  all  infor- 
mation on  Marshal  Tito  and  the  Partisan 
movement,  be  released  for  publication  Im- 
mediately. 

We  also  believe  It  to  be  morally  Incumbent 
on  the  American  Government  to  Insist  fur- 
ther that  American  officers  who  were  at- 
tached to  Mihailovich  and  American  airmen 
who  were  rescued  by  him  be  subpenaed  to 
testify  at  the  forthcoming  trial. 

If  such  testimony  is  not  permitted,  then 
we  must  declare  In  advance  that  it  will  be 
Impossible  to  have  any  confidence  in  the 
findings  of  the  court. 

The  undersigned  are  convinced.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  the  case  of  Gen.  Draja  Mihailovich 
Is  not  a  matter  on  which  the  American  Gov- 
ernment or  the  American  people  can  afford 
to  remain  silent.  To  recapitulate,  we  would 
urge  that  the  American  Government  use  Its 
strongest  Influence  to  see  that  General  Mi- 
hailovich is  turned  over  to  an  Inter-AUied 
tribunal;  that  he  be  given  the  right  to  choose 
American  or  other  Allied  counsel;  that  tno 
defense  be  permitted  to  subpena  as  witnesses 
American  officers  and  airmen;  and  that  the 
State  Department  and  the  American  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
court  whatever  Information  they  may  have 
bearing  on  the  case. 

In  doing  these  things,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment would  be  acting  In  the  spirit  cf  that 
section  of  the  Yalta  Agreement  which  guar- 
anteed the  maintenance  of  constitutional 
rights  and  the  safeguarding  of  personal  and 
political  freedom.  It  would  also  be  acting 
In  harmony  with  the  conditions  of  the  Tito- 
Subaslch  agreement,  which  stated  that  "the 
organization  of  a  Judiciary  system  based  on 
democratic  principles  is  to  be  one  of  the  first 
tasks  of  the  Government." 

Sumner  Welles;  John  Dewey;  William 
Green;  Dorothy  Thompson;  Roger 
Baldwin:  Oswald  Garrison  Villard; 
Capt.  Walter  Mansfield,  member 
of  American  Military  Mission  to 
General  Mihailovich;  the  Right 
Reverend  Bishop  William  T.  Man- 
ning; the  Very  Reverend  Robert 
I.  Gannon.  S.  J  ;  the  Reverend  Dr. 
John  Haynes  Holmes;  Senator  Mil- 
lard Tydings;  Norman  Thomas; 
Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer;  Eddie  Dow- 
ling:  Miriam  Hopkins;  Ray  Brock; 
Dr.  William  C.  Bohn;  Christopher 
Emmet;  George  Creel;  Fred  Van- 
derschmld;  William  Philip  Simms; 
Representative  Clare  Boothe  Luce; 
Virginia  C.  Glldersleeve;  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hart;  Thomas  K.  Fin- 
letter. 
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■K    INTUtNATIONAI.   COLTIT 

itorlal  In  the  New  York  Times. 
March  27.  1»4«* 

n    the    Balkans,    whether    it    be 

palace  revolution  or  in  a  global 

;ect  short  shrift  from  the  victor. 

will  be  the  fate  of  Gen.  Draja 

Five   years  a^so   he   was   called 

4iost  of  the  democratic  world  as 

guerrilla  army  to  flght  the  Ger- 

BelgraUe    had    f*ileu.     Then    ht- 

egead.     Now    he    la    a   prUoncr. 

and  captured  In  a  cave  with 

remnant  of  what  once  was  re- 

arm\  of  300.000.     •     •     • 

Mihaliovtch  Is  too   Important  a 

ure  for  the  world  to  permit  his 

and  execution.    If  'or  no  other 

his  early  resistance  to  the  Ger- 

ihere  does  not  appear  to  be  any 

>elievt.iK  that  it  was  not  sincere 

nt  to  the  Allied  cause  in  1941 — 

deserves   a   fair   and   exhaustive 

the  world.     Appeals  to  thU  end 

addressed  to  the  UNO.    Traitor  or 

world  has  a  right  to  know  be- 

adow   of   a   doubt.     Tugnelavia 

11   advised,  we  believe,  to  turn 

Ifcvlch    and    its    evidence    against 

international   tribunal. 

e^torlal  In  the  Wa.<(bington  Post. 
April  10.  1946) 

"1  government  has  curtly  re- 

1  request  by  the  United  States 

that  some  of  the  American  ofB- 

saved  by  the  Serbian  Chetniks 

cnpture  be  permitted  to  testify 

jf  Gen.  Oraja  Mlhailovich.     The 

ernment   in   Its  reply   did    not 

'T  hailovich  had  sheltered 

1  airmen  shot  or  forced 

le  Balicans  and  had  aided  them 

[t   merely  pointed    out    that    he 

from   selfish    and    unworthy 

the  hope  of  getting  Allied 

especially  arms  for  his  forcej*. 

is  that  any  testimony 

might  give  on   this  point 

facto  irrelevant  to  the  main 

(beneral  Mthailovich  collaborated 

tensible   enemies,    the   Germans. 

of    making    war    against 


truth,  however,  Is  that  both  the 
American  Governmerta   have   a 
responsibility   in   seeing   that 
'o  our  own  v  nd- 

ne.     Moreov'    .       a  juld 
as  well  a.^  hypocritical  to  evade 
blllty.     After    all.    It    was    not 
(imatlc  encouragement  that  the 
leaders  undertook  the  reve- 
led  to   the    Invasion    cf    their 
he  destruction  of  their  capital, 
that  tlte  many  Allied  prouuses 
to   General    Mibs'luvich    were 
ly    kept.     Finally,    it    Is    true 
these    promises,    the    bullc    of 
assistance  In  Yugoslavia  w.  s 
!c   reasons,  not   to  Mihail- 
enemy  Marshal  Tito,  thereby 
to  seize  and  hold  the  power 
sa.     Thus  the  failure  of  Great 
United  States  to  insi.-t  upon 
lartial     Justice     for    Gei.eral 
rawUd   vaatly   Increase   existing 
suspicion  among  Communists 
ists    everywhere    In    the 
;  uld  make  all  future  statements, 
p  edges  fcy  either  of  these  powers 
I  leepest  skepticism. 
lo.  the  case  of  General  Mihail- 
a   serious    threttt    to    world 
As  such  it  may  proprrly  be 
the  Security  Council  of  the 
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OAivrsTOM.  Tex  .  Orfober  71,  1944. 
Hon.  COMSTANINK  toTrrcH. 
Yuposia  rui  Aniba.s.«sdor. 

1V(u/itTisrton.  D  C. 

DiAB  Sia  I  am  writing  you  this  letter  In 
answer  to  an  article  that  I  read  in  a  recent 
copy  of  News  Week,  in  relation  to  Gen  DraJa 
Mlhailovich.  to  whom  I  owe  my  life.  Allow 
a.r  to  introduce  mysell:  I  am  Gus  T.  Brown, 
Jr  .  I  wa.s  In  the  first  crew  of  American  air- 
men to  parachute  In  the  Free  Mountains  of 
rugnslavia.  and  was  rescued  by  the  Chetniks. 
When  I  read  the  article,  saying  that  the 
Chetniks  were  collab<->rsf»n(f  with  the  Ger- 
mans, it  made  me  «■  ■  ause  I  lived  with 
them  for  a  peri<xl  (  iths  They  saved 
me  from  the  Germans  not  only  once,  but 
six  or  seven  times,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
I  would  be  here  today  ».f  General  Mlhalio- 
vlch's  forces  were  collaborating  with  the 
enemy 

Sir  1  wi'fh  that  I  could  tell  the  richt  peo- 
ple that  the  Cheinlks  are  on  the  rii<ht  side. 
I  was  the  only  American  airmen  tn  hav»  the 
honor  of  meeting  and  talklnt^  to  General 
Mlhailovtrh  He  gave  me  pictures  of  him- 
self. »h:ch  I  requested,  and  I  told  him  when 
I  got  back  to  America  that  I  would  try  to 
see  the  rieht  people  and  do  all  I  could  for 
him  and  his  wonderful  ore«nlration.  bv  tell- 
ing the  people  that  he  was  fighting  for  the 
common  cause 

Sir,  I  was  in  the  first  crew  at  American  air- 
men to  fall  in  your  country,  and  I  have 
never  been  treated  better  in  my  life  The 
people  gave  us  all  they  had:  clothes,  food, 
beds,  and  friendshio  that  I  will  never  forget. 
Sir,  I  nuide  a  i'  and  I   •  He  to 

hold  gtxxl  tt)  !t  i  .,•.  and  %■  .  what 

the  priiniK-  is.  sir.  If  you  see  tit  to  nave  me 
c-ome  to  Washington.  I  will  be  at  your  serv- 
ice. Ii  yvu  request  it  I  am  sure  the  Army 
would  approve.  I  am  tn  hopes  that  you  will 
answer  thu  letter,  and  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Staff  Sct.  Gi«  T   BaowN.  Jr  . 

TtBO  Hundred  and  ■  Base  Unit. 

GaUefton.  Tes. 


From  Clay  to  Roses 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

or  oMio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  P.KPRBSCNT.^TIVES 

Thursday.  Mat  2.  194$ 

Mr.  LEWIS.     Mr.  Speaker.  Ohio  Is  a 

great  S"   '  "    i rally,  industrially, 

and  lilt (  .  >,o  have  produced  m 

Ohio  during  the  years  many  men  of  let- 
ters whose  writing.s  have  l)een  widely 
read.  There  is.  Mr.  Speakor,  livin;,'  in 
my  district  at  the  present  time,  a  man 
who  has  written  a  great  deal  in  ver^and 
who  has  taken  for  his  inspiration  many 
and  varied  subjects.  His  name  Ls  Judge 
Harry  Erokaw,  and  he  lives  m  the  city 
of  East  Liverpool,  the  pottery  center  of 
the  United  StattSw  The  potter>-  industry 
has  been  the  Inspiration  for  a  very  beau- 
tiful poem  which  he  has  written  depict- 
ing tne  process  of  the  transformation  of 
the  clay  into  the  beautifully  furnished 
and  dt'corated  potteryware.  His  poem  is 
entiUed  From  Clay  to  Roses"  and  is  as 
follows: 


mOM    CLAT    TO 

(By  Harry  Brokaw) 
While  walking  through  the  shop  cue  day. 
I  saw  the  men  there  loading  clay. 
They  took  it  from  the  bins,  this  crew. 
And  added  Olnt  au<l  feldspar,  too. 


The  load,  when  weighed,  by  car  was  sent. 
And  straight  into  the  blunger  vent. 
Where  clay,  and  fUnt.  and  feldspar,  too. 
Were  mixed  with  water  through  and  through. 

It  crossed  the  sifters,  working  fast. 
And  througii  the  agitators  passed. 
Then  filter  press,  the  next  in  line. 
Received  the  •"Blip"  so  solt  and  fine. 

They  pressed  the  water  out  with  ^klll. 
And  fed  the  clny  to  pugging  mill 
The  product  then,  without  a  stop. 
Was  pa&.*-ed  into  the  old  clay  shop. 

There  nmt  by  batter-out  "twas  caupht. 
And  very  thin  like  pie  crust  wrCiight, 
Then  flung  upon  the  jigger  wheel. 
And  finished  with  the  tools  of  steel. 

In  form  it  then  was  like  a  plate. 

But  only  mud.  at  any  rate 

Until  they  dried  it  through  and  through. 

For  slightest  moisture  would  not  do. 

A  sagger  next  It  helped  to  fill. 

And  went  into  the  biscuit  kiln. 

To  there  receive  the  in-ense  beat 

That  such  a  plate  must  ala.<iys  meet. 

In  biscuit  ware-room  then  we  learn. 

They    brushed    and    stamped    the    plate.    In 

turn. 
And  next  applied  a  glaze  so  »h»te 
In  dipping  room,  to  make  it  right. 
Again  in  sagger,  as  before. 
It  goes  to  get  the  fire,  once  more. 
For  firing  makes  the  color  trtie. 
And  firing  brings  the  liuter  new. 

A  dinner  plfte  so  round  and  true, 

A  dlnn<-r  plate  of  beauty,  too 

Tmt  haif  the  world  it  now  would  do. 

But  watch  It  one  more  process  through. 

The  Decorator   '  p«rt. 

Applies  the  les.-  .as  art. 

And  leaves  there  clustering  round  its  brim. 

A  dream  of  roses  neat  and  trim. 

A  touch  of  fire,  tls  understood. 

Then  ties  the  roses  on  for  good. 

And  we  behold  a  dinner  plate 

On  which  a  queen  might  dine  In  state. 

From  r'  .^es  is  the  span 

That  fi  re  of  truest  man. 

Some  foUs  rem.iin  but  lumps  of  clay 

Throtigh  all  the  time  theyte  on  life's  way. 

Most  men  wUI  paas  beyond  the  "sUp  ' 

And  even  reach  .       . 

Are  shsped  a  b;  .  i. 

And  finished  with  the  louis  ol  steel; 

But  some  are  broken  ere  the  day 

The  luster  cones  upon  the  clay; 

Not  meant  for  kilr.s  of  nery  heat. 

Nor  fit  lor  crucial  testi..to  meet. 

A  poodly  few  the  luster  white 

Will  have  to  make  t'  -rt  bright 

But  who  will  get  t!  >  X 

That  adds  the  beauty.  Oh.  »«  much? 

The  Master  Decorator's  touch. 

That  smoothes  and  brightens  life  so  much; 

That  brings  the  roses  Into  view. 

And  makes  the  man  so  good  and  true. 

It  will  be  he  who  stands  the  test. 

Endures  the  thlnw  of  life  the  best; 

Who  renders  service  where  he  cun,' 

And  lirta  the  load  of  fellow  man. 


Our  Fuhxre  Anny      ^ 

EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nrw  jnscT 

IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  RXPHESENTATTVBS 

Thurxdav.  May  2.  t94€ 

Mr.  HAND.    Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to   extend    my    remarks,   I    enclose    a 
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thoughtful  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Millville  Republican  on  April  11.  1946, 
dcahng  with  our  future  Army,  the  read- 
ing of  which.  I  feel,  may  benefit  the 
membership.    The  editorial  follows: 

Legislators  are  weighing  the  advisability  of 
Increasing  the  pay  of  men  in  the  armed 
forces  In  order  to  make  military  service  at- 
tractive enough  to  entice  capable  and  re- 
sponsible men  Into  uniform.  The  plan  has 
merit. 

At  the  present  time  there  Is  talk  of  In- 
creasing the  pay  of  all  men  in  the  armed 
forces  8400  per  year,  plus  board,  clothing, 
and  medical  care. 

At  first  thought  It  might  seem  to  .^ome 
that  $1,000  per  year  for  a  common  soldier  is 
exorbitant.  Under  the  present  base  rate 
of  $50  per  month,  American  soldiers  are  the 
best  paid  In  the  world.  On  the  other  hand, 
soldiers  in  the  American  Army  are  the  best 
In  the  world  and  as  such  are  entitled  to  the 
higher  rate  of  pay.  But  there  is  more  to 
the  problem  than  that. 

America,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  must 
compete  In  war  and  in  peace  with  nations 
which  spwrt  professional  armies.  If  those 
around  us  have  a  standing  professional 
army,  then  the  United  States  must  have  one, 
too.  And  the  only  way  to  get  the  kind  of 
an  Army  we  want  and  need  is  to  pay  en- 
listed men  enough  money  to  cause  them  to 
weigh  an  A. my  career  against  one  in  civil- 
Ian  life.  The  armed  forces  will  be  com- 
pelled to  compete  with  civilian  employers 
In  the  future  and.  In  order  to  do  so  suc- 
cessfully, the  Army  must  pay  comparable 
wages. 

The  highly  trained  men  needed  in  a  mod- 
ern army  must  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. During  the  war  years  many  sergeants 
were  doing  a  job  requiring  specialized  train- 
ing which  could  have  netted  them  $1C0  or 
more  weekly  as  a  civilian.  A  sergeant's  pay 
Is  $78  a  month,  plus  50  percent,  if  he  flew 
and  20  percent  for  overseas  service.  Mean- 
while, the  sergeant  was  risking  his  life  every 
minute  while  the  civilian  Job  would  have 
provided  security. 

The  American  reaction  to  a  large  profes- 
sional army  has  never  been  good.  It  Is  not 
good  now.  But  there  Is  no  choice.  We  need 
a  large  standing  army  now  and  we  will  no 
doubt  need  one  for  years  to  come.  There 
are  only  two  ways  to  provide  the  men  to 
staff  such  an  organization.  Either  Selective 
Service  will  have  to  continue  for  years,  or 
military  service  must  be  made  attractive  to 
the  young  men  of  the  Nation.  This  is  a 
democracy  and  in  a  democracy  compulsory 
military  service  is  not  looked  upon  with 
favor. 


Saving  Our  Grain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  May  1. 1946 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday.  April  27, 1  released 
an  open  letter  to  those  concerned  with 
the  existing  world  food  crisis  which  I 
shall  include  with  these  brief  remarks. 
On  Tuesday  It  was  announced  after  a 
conference  at  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  distillers  are  to  be  cut  to 
3  days'  operation  and  limited  to  a  use  of 
not  more  than  two  and  one-half  million 
bushels  of  grain  In  the  month  of  May. 
If  they  use  no  more  than  two  and  one- 


half  million  bushels,  this  will  be  only 
about  one-third  the  amount  they  used 
in  February  and  will  represent  a  substan- 
tial gain  in  saving  grain.  In  my  opinion, 
however,  and  under  the  present  desper- 
ate circumstances,  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion bushels  is  just  two  and  one-half  mil- 
lion bushels  too  much.  Admitting  that 
this  will  be  low-grade  grain,  and  that 
some  of  it  might  not  be  fit  for  human 
consumption,  nonetheless  it  certainly 
could  be  used  for  livestock  feed,  thus  re- 
lieving the  acute  shortage  of  such  feed 
and  possibly  releasing  some  better  grain 
for  human  uses. 

I  am  glad  of  the  progress  made,  but 
hope  very  earnestly  we  may  follow  this 
matter  to  its  logical  conclusion.  Inci- 
dentally, two  and  one-half  million  bush- 
els per  month  is  approximately  equal  to 
the  total  prewar  use  of  grain  by  the  dis- 
tilleries of  the  United  States. 

The  open  letter  previously  referred  to 
follows : 

AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  THE  HONORABLE  HARRY  S, 
TRtTMAN,  PPESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES; 
THE  HONORABLE  CLINTON  P.  ANDERSON,  SECRE- 
TARY OF  AGRICtJLTtmE:  THE  HONORABLE  FI- 
ORELLA  H.  LACUARDIA.  DIRECTOR  GENERAL, 
UNRRA;  THE  HONORABLE  HERBERT  HOOVER, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  EMERGENCY  FAMINE  COM- 
MITTEE; AND  EVERYONE  ELSE  CONCERNED 
ABOLT  THE  EXISTING  WORLD-FOOD  CRISIS,  FROM 
RrPRE£ENTATIVE  JERRY  VOORHIS  OF  CALIFOR- 
NIA 

Gentlemen:  Today's  newspapers  have  re- 
vealed the  tragic  fact  that  we  are  falling 
farther  and  farther  behind  In  our  commit- 
ments to  feed  the  world's  starving  peoples. 
For  the  first  20  days  of  April,  we  fell  short  of 
our  goal  by  198.000  tons  (7,425,000  bushels). 
The  cumulative  deficit  since  January  1  now 
amounts  to  512,000  tons  (19,200.000  bushels). 
We  must.  now.  Immediately,  do  every- 
thing that  we  can  possibly  do  to  make  more 
grain  available— no  longer,  regrettably,  to 
prevent  starvation,  but  to  limit  starvation 
as  much  as  possible.  Restrictions  on  flour 
milling,  biead,  livestock  feeding,  and  other 
major  uses  of  grain  are  undoubtedly  neces- 
sary. But  such  restrictions  are  increasingly 
difficult  to  justify  so  long  as  we  continue  to 
neglect  the  tremendous  savings  possible  by 
halting  at  once  the  excessive  use  of  food- 
stuffs and  feedstuffs  in  alcoholic-beverage 
manufacture. 

Beer  production  has  been  reduced  to  70 
percent  of  last, year's  level,  and  it  may  be 
that  further  reduction  would  be  difficult;  but 
In  the  case  of  hard  liquors,  there  is  an  ample 
supply  In  warehouses  to  maintain  sales 
without  further  production,  and  a  complete 
stoppage  of  production  for  the  next  90  to  120 
days  is  both  desirable  and  feasible.  If  we  are 
really  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  feed 
the  starving. 

Whisky  distillers  used  13.000.000  bushels 
of  precious  grains  In  January  and  February, 
and  it  Is  estimated  that  since  then  they  have 
been  using  substantially  In  excess  of  4.000,000 
bushels  per  month.  Thus,  from  January  1  to 
April  20,  they  used  about  20,000,000  bushels 
of  grain.  Distillers  alone  account  for  the  en- 
tire deficit  in  our  grain  shipments  to  date. 

Distillers  are  now  believed  to  hold  an  In- 
ventory of  about  6.000,000  bushels  of  grain 
which  could  Immediately  be  made  available 
to  release  an  equal  quantity  of  wheat  for 
shipment  overseas.  Distillers'  stocks  of 
grain.  If  immediately  dispatched  to  Europe, 
would  nearly  make  up  our  April  deficit  to 
date. 

Distillers  are  now  authorized  to  use  at 
least  8,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  the  next 
60  days,  if  they  are  not  stopped. 

Some  distillers  have  been  waging  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  to  remain  in  production.  fc«t 


their  arguments  are  specious,  as  the  follow- 
ing facts  clearly  show: 

1.  Congressional  proposals  simply  call  for 
the  temporary  halting  of  the  wasteful  use 
of  grains  for  whiskey  production.  Distillers 
have  about  400.000.000  gallons  of  whiskey 
and  spirits  on  hand,  according  to  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit  statistics,  which  is  enough  to  main- 
tain sales  at  present  rates  for  years  to  come. 

2.  As  for  employment  In  the  distilling 
industry,  the  great  bulk  of  labor  Is  employed 
In  the  rectifying,  bottling  and  distribution 
ends  of  the  business,  which  would  be  little 
affected  by  a  temporary  shutdown.  Tlie 
relatively  few  employees  directly  engaged  In 
production  could  undoubtedly  be  retained 
for  maintenance,  repairs,  and  other  Impor- 
tant work.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
newspapier  and  magazine  advertising  would 
undoubtedly  be  maintained  at  present  levels, 
along  with  sales. 

3.  The  amount  of  grain  consumed  by  dis- 
tillers Is  significant.  Not  only  Is  It  equiva- 
lent to  our  deficit  to  Europe  to  date,  but  also 
It  is  Important  in  terms  of  human  lives. 
The  8.000.000  bushels  distillers  are  scheduled 
to  use  m  the  next  60  days  would  feed 
14.000,000  people  for  that  60  days,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Bureau 
of  Human  Nutrition. 

4.  The  types  of  grain  consumed  by  distillers 
can  be  used  to  feed  human  beings  or  livestock, 
which  are  the  two  principal  Jobs  for  grain 
today.  Most  of  the  grain  being  used  by  dis- 
tillers Is  low-grade  corn,  which,  however,  is 
entirely  suitable  for  livestock  feeding,  and 
which  has  been  used  In  tremendous  quanti- 
ties to  feed  livestock  in  recent  months.  If 
distillers'  use  of  such  corn  was  stopped.  It 
would  be  fed  in  place  of  wheat,  which  could 
then  be  used  for  bread  or  shipped  abroad. 
All  grains  used  by  distillers  could  similarly 
be  used  to  feed  livestock  and  thus  would 
make  more  wheat  available  for  human  beings. 
Moreover,  because  of  the  shortage  of  wheat, 
we  are  now  forced  to  ship  both  corn  and  oat- 
meal abroad,  and  undoubtedly  much  of  the 
distillers'  grains  could  be  used  directly  for 
human  consumption. 

5.  As  for  the  production  of  by-product 
feed  In  distilleries,  the  facts  are  that  distillers 
recover  less  than  one-third  of  the  original 
grain,  and  principally  the  protein  content 
in  a  form  that  can  be  used  only  for  livestock 
and  poultry  feeding.  This  Is  valuable  and 
desirable,  but  two-thirds  of  the  grain  tised 
in  making  whisky  are  totally  lost  both  for 
animals  and  human  feeding. 

There  can  be  no  justification  for  per- 
mitting any  longer  the  diversion  of  precious 
grains  from  human  feeding  to  whisky  mak- 
ing. It  Is  regrettable  that  it  has  been  per- 
mitted so  long.  The  gain  In  human  lives  by 
temporarily  shutting  down  whisky  dis- 
tilleries is  certainly  well  worth  the  small  price 
In  terms  of  minor  dislocation  of  the  distilling 
Industry. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jerry  Voorhis. 


Labor  Relations  in  Canada 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT A-HVES 

Thursday.  April  18,  1946 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
Included  with  my  remarks  a  summary 
of  the  labor  laws  and  practices  which 
have  been  operating  on  the  whole  so 
successfully  in  Sweden.  Under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  today  I  wish  to  Ir- 
clude  a  summary  of  the  labor  relations 
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RzukTioifs  IN  Canao.\ 
rHatioiLs  In  Canada  hi»ve  been  con- 
March  20.  l\H4.  under  the  pro- 
th«    'Wartime    Labcr    Relations 
a"  (P.  C.  lOOU).  which  provide  for 
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0»    BMCAINtNC    lEPFESENTATrVES 

sr    repressentatives    for    the    em- 
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members  of  one  trade-union,  that  union  may 
elect  or  appoint  its  officers  or  other  persons 
aa  bargaining  represenutives  fur  all  the  em- 
ployees aflected.  Employees  are  deemed  to 
be  members  of  a  trade-union  If  they  have  In 
writing  requested  the  union  to  ee  t  cr  ap- 
point bi'rgalnlng  representatives  nr.  ihrr 
behalf.  Trade-unions  comp<^>s*«d  of  i 
of  a  craft  "^"^  »'ect  or  appoint  rfp.r^,,L.i- 
tlTes  for  .  ea  belonglns  to  the  craft  if 

tuxkr  cataoiisoed  union   pr  > 
dictUifuistabl*   from    the    < 
whole.     Two  or  more  trade-  may.  by 

a^r-rmrr.t.  Join  In  clectlni;  b..  ^  ..,  u^  repre- 

i" .  .         '^rw  t>-i»  *T*/»t4y-»r»  *■..•  '^ ^*^'^ **^  ^ ment  of 
bargL:  '  in  mrv 

be   miidr*    to    the    VS 
Board    for   their   cer-, 

reprtf .^niatives    (  es    MuvctrU. 

After  th"  h.rrrt  >  a-.i  examina- 

tion y  a  vote  or  otheruu-e.  that 

the  r--^  .^s  were  properly  and  regu- 

larly elected  or  appointed,  and  that  the  unit 

of  employees  con -^ 

for  collective  br.r: 
the   brirr;, 
the  unit 

are  authorised  to  act.  Tiie  cjlleciive-bar- 
galnln::  agreement  nr^:  ;  .ii«'l  by  such  repre- 
•'  becomes    ;  on    every    em- 

pl. ,.c    .u    the   siJeciLtu    ,  i.t    of   employees. 

New    bargaining    representatives    may    bo 
elected  at  ai. .  .ifter  10  ^  of  the 

term  of   the  e   ?.STvt  ..-e   rr- 

plred.     li  j   are  c: 

they  are   ^  .   .    _j  previi.;-..   

gainin?    repr*  es    as    a    party    to    the 

agreement  In  4  ^  i.-n.  and  as  such  may  give 
notice  of  the  termination  thereof  as  pro- 
vided In  the  agreement  or  by  the  wartime 
labor  relations  regulations. 

NixoTi/Tic>*  or  cotL«cnvr  agkkxmxnt 

Foi:  of  the  borgaUi- 

••^^  rr  eg  may  ^^  ,p. 

quired  to  euier  uita  i  ons  by  10  day.«i" 

clear   notice   sei ved    b  :    P-irty      They 

are  then  required  to  i  c  ia  gixxl  faith 

and  make  every  reasc:»..Oi.  t.rort  to  conclude 
an  agreement.  If  ne^-utiations  have  con- 
tinued for  30  days  and  either  party  believes 
that  an  agreement  will  not  be  completed 
in  a  reasonable  time.  It  may  request  the 
Wartime  Labor  Board  to  Intervene  Upon 
receipt  of  such  a  request,  the  Board  refers 
the  matter  to  the  Minister  »•  r  •  r.  who. 
with  n  3  days.  Instrv.cts  a  cor  1  officer 

to  confer  with  the  parties.  Vv  inin  14  <: 
or  such  longer  period  as  the  Minister  i: 
allow,  the  conciliation  cfflcer  -  to  tiie 

Minister  the  matters,  if  any.  u.  ich  the 

parties  cannot  agree  and  his  recomtnenda- 
tlons  as  to  whether  a  conciliation  board 
should  be  appointed.  If  a  conciliation  board 
Is  recommended,  the  Minister  appoints  a 
three-member  board,  after  securing  from  the 
parties  to  the  negotiations  their  reconimen- 
dation.s  of  persons  to  be  members  of  the 
board.  The  conciliation  board  then  attempts 
to  effect  an  agreement  between  the  parties 
and.  In  any  event,  reports  the  resulu  of  Its 
efforts  And  iis  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Minister  within  14  days  of  the 
appointment  of  its  chairman,  or  such  longer 
peri<:d  as  may  be  egieed  upon  by  the  paiiies 
or  allowed  by  the  Minister.  IX  Fuch  report 
show*  that  the  board  has  been  unable  to 
effect  an  agreament.  the  Minister  sends  a 
copy  of  th«  report  to  the  parties,  and  he 
may  publish  it  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks 

nt. 

Kvery  party  to  a  collective  agreement  and 
every  employee  upon  whom  a  c>  agree- 

ment la  made  b;!'.c"ni7  by  the  ..ons  is 

bound  to  I  '"Is,  by  the  agree- 

ment. rcTii.  1   to  abstain  from 

do'.r.g  an:,  thing  he  is  required  net  to  do. 

E-.ery  agreement  entered  Into  Is  detmed  to 
run  fcr  a  period  of  not  le^  than  1  yetr  and 
may  not  be  canceled  withtn  that  period 
without  the  consent  of  the  btard.    When  any 


agreement  is  by  Its  terms  to  run  for  amt* 
than  I  year,  it  mutt  contain  or  Is  deemed  to 
contain  a  provision  for  termination  at  ary 
time   alter   1   year  on    J 

either  party.    Upon  10  d.  ■: 

period  of  2  months  prlcr  to  the  date  of  ex- 
piration, either  party  may  require  the  other 
to  enter  into  negotiations  (or  the  renewal 
of  the  agreement. 

■CTTUnxirr  or  caxxv«Mcxs 

Kvery  agreement  entered  Into  is  required 
to  contain  a  proTUloo  eaUablishLng  a  pt"- 
cedure  fr>r  the  final  Mttlemeut.  without 
^'  ncea  concernirg 

i  .  on. 

rxTAia  ntacncxs 


cf  a  union  or  <  (2i 

refuite  to  employ  r  ...  (T  :>  II  ^vv....:-v  --  - 

be.'ship  in  a  union:  i3t  lmp«)ee  any  >  1 

in  the  contra  -     '  .        • 
Mriiin    an    ♦■ 


member  (jf  a  union.    Coer- 

"•1  of  any  k ■   fi  '-^  rompel  a 

P«r8«  .1  K  not  .d.  This 

prOViaiijii.   iii;..t  --   -.    .  •    •■  . 

elusion   of  any   ; 
mrmbtrship   in  an  a^rci'intiu. 

liiioiis  m«v  rir.  errf>pt  with  the  rrn.trr.t 
of  the  en  it    at  the  er 

place  of  .      .  Jilng  »orkir.,;   . 

to  persuade  an  rmnlcyee  to  JOiO  a  union. 
Un;cn.  mny  notf8upp<nt.  encour.<<ee.  condone 
or  engage  in  a  Uow-down  or  othr  such  ac- 
tivity designed  to  rertric:  or  limit  production. 

STwntti  Anv  tocKotrra 
As    defined    1^    the    regulation,    the    term 
""     "  5  af  a  place  of 

'  >   work,  or  a  re- 

'■  to  continue  to  empicv 

a  ..,        -.;;loytes.  done  to  conipti 

^^  '  ■^.  to  aid  another  employer  to 

<^*'  '"  '''  vets,  to  accept  terms  of  em- 

l  Ke"  or     to  go  on  strike  '  In- 

^  icn  of  \    a  body  of 

f  .      In  ctwii  i>  or  a  con- 

''  ■■  ^r  a  refusal  under  a  common 

^-  ■  J  of  a  lumber  of  employees  to 

continue  to  woik  for  an  employer,  done  to 
ccmpel  their  employer,  or  to  n id  other  em- 
ployees to  compel  their  employer,  to  accept 
terms  of  employment. 

ImploTees  may  not  go  on  strike  until  il) 

4  repres'^ntatives  have  been  elected 

.led.  and  i2i    .in  nMenpt  has  been 

made   to  effect   an   r,  t    and    14   davs 

have  elapsed  ?■  "-    ••  •     :    r     'cl  rr- 

poned  to  the  ^r- 

pl;--    -    ^ 
t. 

t 

f-  .       '        -        :  ...    .   ...^ 

rt-p'jrifu  to  th?  Minister. 

No  en-.nlcyfr  who  Is  a  party  to  a  collective 
agreement  may  declare  or  cause  a  Icckcur. 
and  no  er:  bound  •"  ,    go  cu 

strike  dui  erm  rf  jt. 

c«  a  change  In 
'*•  -----, -..-lent  and  a  dis- 

pute arises  by  reason  thereof,  the  employer 
may  not.  without  the  consent  of  the  em- 
ployees affected,  make  such  change  effective 
until  2  n  ■  sed  frt 

when  the  .,d  the  e;. 

such  prcpctta  chauk,e. 

INTORM.Vncv 

BKh  perty  to  a  collective  agreement  Is 
required  to  file  a  copy  of  the  agreement  with 
the  Wartime  Labor  Rilailona  Board.  The 
regulations  aJao  require  every  employers'  or- 
ganisation, trade  union,  and  employees'  or- 
gaaiaaUon  to  furnish  to  its  membe.-s  within 
3  months  of  the  end  cf  iu  flsr  a  state- 

ment of  Its  Income  and  exp^  <      Ttxe 

Board  may  require  a  copy  of  such  statement 
to  be  filed  with  it. 
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The  Board  la  authorized  to  require  organ- 
izations affected  by  an  application  for  certi- 
fication of  bargaining  representatives  or  by 
an  exi.stlng  agreement  to  file  with  the  Board 
a  statutory  declaration  stating  the  names  and 
addresses  of  its  officers  or  a  copy  of  Its  con- 
stitution and  bylaws. 

ENFORCEMINT   AND   PINALTIIS 

The  regulations  prescribe  specific  penalties 
for  any  employer,  employee,  trade  union, 
employees"  organization  or  employers'  or- 
ganization who  contravenes  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  regulations  Penalties  pre- 
scribed, upon  summary  conviction,  are; 

1.  For  every  employer  who  causes  a  lock- 
out contrary  to  the  regulations,  a  fine  cf 
not  more  than  $500  for  each  day  or  part  of  a 
dav  that  the  lockout  exitis. 

2  For  every  enrplcyee  who  goes  on  strike 
contrary  to  the  regulations,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  »20  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day 
that  he  u  on  strike. 

3.  For  every  trade  union  and  other  em- 
ployees' organization  that  authorizes  a  strike 
contrary  to  the  regulations,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  »200  for  each  day  or  part  of  a  day 
that  the  strike  continues. 

4.  For  every  person  or  organization  who 
contravenes  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  reg- 
ulations and  for  which  conuavention  no  ex- 
press penalty  Is  provided,  a  penalty  of  not 
more  than  »100  In  the  case  of  an  Individual; 
and  If  a  corporation,  employers'  organization. 
employees'  organization  or  trade  union,  a 
penalty  cf  not  more  than  $500. 

The  regulations  prescribe  as  an  indictable 
offense  the  attempt  of  any  person  to  cor- 
ruptly Influence  a  person  concerned  in  the 
administration  or  enforcement  of  the  regu- 
lations, or  the  acceptance  by  any  such  per.'^on 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  regu- 
lations of  any  such  corrupt  offer,  compensa- 
tion etc.  A  fine  of  not  exceeding  $5,000  and 
imprtsonnrjcnt  for  not  to  exceed  5  years  Is 
prescribed  for  such  offense 

If  an  employers"  organization,  corporation. 
trade  union,  or  employees"  organization  Is 
guilty  of  an  offense  under  the  regulations, 
any  officer  of  such  organization,  corporation, 
or  union  who  asstnted  to  the  commission  of 
the  offense  Is  a  party  to  and  guilty  of  the 
offense. 

Prosecution  for  an  offense  under  the  regu- 
lations may  not  be  Instituted  unless  the 
Wartime  Labor  Relations  Board  gives  Its  con- 
sent In  determining  whether  such  consent 
should  be  granted,  the  Board  may  take  Into 
consideration  dlsclpllnaiy  measures  taken  by 
an  employers'  organization  or  a  trade  union 
or  employees'  organization  against  the  ac- 
cused. 


Armenian  Rights 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or   NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  17,  1946 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress  delivered  by  me  at  the  mass  meet- 
ing held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
ican Committee  for  Armenian  Rights  at 
Carnegie  Hall.  New  York,  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  April  28.  1946: 

The  Chinese  symbol  for  crisis  Is  composed 
of  two  elements— one  signifies  danger  and  the 
other  opportunity.  Mankind  faces  a  crisis 
today— on  an  international  level— which  will 
tax  the  ingenuity  of  every  human.  We  are 
attemntlng  to  negotiate— with  wisdom  and 


Integrity— the  painful  transition  between  two 
areas.  The  atom  bomb  has  blown  the  normal 
standards  of  power  politics  to  smithereens. 
Old  problems  have  assumed  new  propor- 
tions; new  problems  have  arisen— world  prob- 
lems, humanity  problems. 

It  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  this 
crisis  has  the  two  elements  of  the  Chinese 
symbol— It  Is  fraught  with  danger  and 
equally  laden  with  opportunity. 

Inasmuch  as  Americans  played  a  great  part 
In  the  pioneering  that  resulted  in  the  solu- 
tion of  atomic  fission,  we  are  faced  with  the 
very  special  obligation  of  creating  an  en- 
vironment wherein  peace  may  flourish  and 
endure.  Otherwise  treaties  will  be  as  tissues 
and  all  formulas  In  vain.  As  everyone  recog- 
nizes, the  two  world  wars  which  were  fought 
within  the  life  span  of  one  generation  have 
caused  deep  disturbances  which  forecast  pro- 
•  found  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  cultural,  and  psychological 
relPtlcnships  of  nation  with  nation — man 
with  man. 

Europe  Is  staggered  by  the  magnitude  of  re- 
construction problems.  Russia  was  overrun 
by  the  enemy.  Great  Britain  clung  on  haz- 
ardously through  many  a  dark  hour.  France 
was  nearly  shattered  by  the  impact  of  the 
long  occupation.  War,  with  its  terrible  level- 
ing process,  did  not  reach  us  here.  We  are 
unscarred— the  enemy's  destructive  power 
was  never  unleashed  against  us.  Our  deep, 
vital  forces  remain  unimpaired;  we  are 
younger,  more  /igcrous,  and  most  fortunate. 
We  still  enjoy  vaft  resources,  despite  our 
generosity  as  the  arsenal  of  democracy. 
America  stands  today,  in  the  sight  and  mind 
of  many,  as  the  colossus  of  the  world,  a  posi- 
tion we  did  not  seek,  yet  a  responsibility  we 
cannot,  dare  not,  shirk. 

It  seems  natural  to  me.  therefore,  that 
every  small  naticn.  every  nationality  with  a 
grievance — political,  economic,  or  cultural- 
turns  to  us.  In  a  spirit  of  touching  confidence, 
to  enlist  the  support  of  American  public 
opinion  In  their  proposed  solution  of  their 
varied  dilemmas. 

Armenians,  among  the  downtrodden  and 
victims  of  massacre  and  racked  by  the  fiend- 
ish machinery  of  Mars,  have  a  right  to  r.p- 
peal  to  us.  We  dare  not  refuse  to  give  them 
a  renewal  of  hope.  A  consciousness  of  our 
world  leadership  and  international  respon- 
sibility will  forbid  a  return  to  any  former 
"ivory  tower"  type  of  Isolation  and  aloftness 
and  we  will  bend  to  this  task  of  the  renova- 
tion of  the  human  spirit. 

Not  very  many  Americans  today  are  aware 
of  the  sorry  plight  of  a  small  nation  which 
has  served  for  centuries  as  a  gateway  to  Asia 
Minor.  For  hundreds  of  years.  Armenia  has 
been  clutched  breathless  in  the  Insatible 
maw  of  ruthless  aggressors,  ravished  and 
tormented  by  the  schemes  of  the  Imperial- 
istic powers.  Her  earth  has  trembled  be- 
neath Xenophon,  and  Alexander.  Mongolians. 
Romans.  Arabs.  Persians,  Ktirds.  As  a  re- 
sult, her  people  have  grown  discouragingly 
familiar  with  devastation,  starvation,  degra- 
dation, impoverishment,  and  death.  In  the 
last  century,  it  was  Czarist  Russia  and  the 
Ot'.oman  Empire  which  dominated.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  were  scourged  and 
martyred.  And  In  this  our  time.  It  Is 
the  Turks  who  still  exercise  control  over  the 
land,  causing  Incalculable  misery  to  count- 
less thousands.  Instigating  continuous  racial 
and  religious  persecutions. 

Blazing  headlines  have  made  Americans 
Iran-conscious,  Balkan-conscious. Manchuria- 
conscious.  Americans  of  Armenian  origin 
and  Americans  Interested  In  Armenia  anx- 
loiisly  desire  to  focus  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  on  this  little  country  that 
is  so  strategically  located  between  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea  and  draw  atUintion 
to  the  fact  that  there  too.  you  will  find 
courage,  leadership,  and  tenacity  to  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  Justice  and  self-gov- 
ernment, desplt  the  long  hard  years  cf  suf- 
fering, premeditated  murder,  and  the  racking 


flights  into  exile.  With  Its  backdrop  of  tyr- 
anny and  violence,  the  rapine  of  Armenia 
has  been  a  sordid  spectacle  of  territorial 
booty,  implemented  callously  and  ruthlessly, 
by  the  proposed  and  despised  Lausanne 
Treaty. 

In  1920.  Woodrow  Wilson,  at  the  request 
of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  Powers, 
defined  the  boundaries  of  Armenia  to  in- 
clude substantial  portions  of  territory  hU- 
torically  Armenian  which  then  were  and  still 
remain  in  Turkish  hands.  Nothing  was  done 
by  the  League  of  Nations  to  supplement  this 
decision,  although  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres 
Turkey  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  Wilson  "s 
defining  of  her  boundaries.  Meanwhile,  at 
that  time.  American  sympathy  for  the  hap- 
less and  destitute  Armenians  was  generously 
expressed  in  donations  of  money  and  food 
and  the  churches  of  America  made  a  signifi- 
cant and  unforgettable  contribution  to  this 
cause.    But  that  was  all. 

In  December  1923,  the  Honorable  James 
W.  Gerard.  ex-Ambassador  to  Germany,  sent 
to  former  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum,  signed  by  110  prominent 
American  citizens,  against  ratification  by  the 
United  Stal<^s  Senate  of  the  Latisanne 
Treaty — the  treaty  that  condones  Turkey's 
cruelty  to  Armenia.  Wilson.  Just  prior  to  his 
death,  asknowledged  its  receipt  to  Mr.  Gerard. 
stating  that  he  "'was  very  glad  indeed  that  you 
and  those  associated  with  you  had  iMidertaken 
to  show  the  Senate  the  Iniquity  of  that  treaty. 
It  Is  Indeed  iniquitous,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  your  protest  will  be  effectual." 

But  power  politics  prevailed.  Our  Govern- 
ment then  remained  indifferent  to  the  plea 
cf  justice  for  the  Armenians.  On  Turkey  was 
bestowed  an  accolade  In  the  form  of  40  per- 
cent of  Armenian  land.  Thus  Turkey  was 
rewarded  for  her  treachery  as  an  ally  of  Ger- 
many. Meanwhile  both  the  Moslem  and 
Christian  worlds  let  Armenians  suffer. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  problem  of  bound- 
aries and.  for  the  Armenians,  does  not  resolve 
at  this  point.  More  than  a  million  of  their 
countrjmaen  are  living  as  rootless  refugees 
in  Europe  and  the  Levant  and  elsewhere. 
These  homeless  unfortunate  compatriots 
serve  to  illuminate  and  dramatize  the  issue 
as  does  the  fate  of  the  Jews  in  Festung 
Europa.  Each  group  has  tasted  every  depri- 
vation, yet  with  an  Indomitable  faculty  for 
survival,  cling  to  their  pitiful  lives  In  the 
hope  that  their  dream  will  be  fulfilled— that 
they  will  return  rejoicing  to  their  homeland— 
that  their  despair  will  soon  end.  These 
displaced  Armenians,  forced  Into  exile  as 
were  the  Jews,  deprived  of  their  natural 
heritage,  are  haunted  by  apprehensions  due 
to  rapidly  Increasing  nationalist  trends  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere. 

As  the  Armenian  National  Council  of 
America  has  so  aptly  stated,  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations  Organization  provides 
the  occasion  for  new  consideration  and  final 
solution  of  the  Armenian  qtiestion. 

Through  their  American  spokesmen,  the 
Armenian  people  besiege  the  United  Nations 
to  assume  the  unfinished  business  of  the 
defunct  League  of  Nations  and  place  their 
case  on  the  agenda  to  the  end  that  an  equi- 
table settlement  may  be  made,  granting 
Armenians  the  opportunity  to  resettle  wiihlu 
the  borders  of  their  historic  homeland. 

My  research  disclosed  that  aside  from  the 
moral  need  for  action,  there  Is  plenty  of  legal 
grounds  for  relief. 

.  As  a  result  of  continued  protest,  the  United 
States  Senate,  although  belatedly,  refused 
ratification  of  the  Lausanne  Treaty  and 
formally  rejected  It  January  18,  1927. 

Therefore,  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  of  1920. 
with  the  WiUonlan  boundaries  of  Turkey 
embraced  therein,  becomes  the  keystone  of 
our  campaign.  We  rejected  the  L&usanne 
Treaty  and  with  It  the  incorporaUon  of 
Armenian  provinces  Into  Turkey.  Thus  the 
United  States  stands  committed  to  the  return 
to  Armenia  of  the  land  stolen  by  Turkey. 
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a  problem  which  cannot  be  reviewed 
half-light.    The  stalemate  must 
dissolve  and  the  Armenians  must 
that  they  may  look  forward  to 
when  they  will  enjoy  complete  self- 
freedom,  and  national  dignity, 
y  equitable  settlement  would  com- 
to  relinquish   that   part  of  Ar- 
i4hich  she  now  dominates  and  where  a 
and  a  half  Armenians  exist  as  en- 
I  efugees.  homeless  and  helpless,  like 
•ea  without  a  shore.    The  Armenian 
of  Turkey,  like  lost  children,  must 
a?aln  with  mother  Armenia, 
humanity  demands  this,  but  over 
that  we  must  not  forget  our  debt 
ude  for  their  devotion  to  democracy 
cau.se  of  the  United  Nations  during 
II.    As  In  World  War  I.  they  fought 
th  distinction  within  the  armies  of 
States  and  the  United  Nations. 
s  and  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
soldiers  of  various  ranks  were  In 
Army.     The  Armenians  made  their 
of  "blood,  sweat,  and  tears"  for  the 
1  :tory. 
la    has    the    Inalienable    right    of    a 
ion   to   complain   to   seek   freedom 
ice.     This  should  be  understandable 
American.      We    Americans    fought 
with  a  clear  and  well-defined  pur- 
we  must  not  permit  our  principles 
niocked  a  second  time.     We  solemnly 
to  the  alms  and  aspirations  of  the 
Charter  and  affirmed   that  we  "re- 
rlght  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the 
government  under  which  they  will 
we  wish  to  see  sovereign  rights  and 
?rnment  restored  to  those  who  have 
clbly  deprived  of  them  ' 
ilew  position  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth, 
ter  in  the  community  of  Rations,  is 
lervlcc  and  leadership.    The  powerful 
of  the  Atlantic  Charter  must  not  be 
Performance   must    measure    up 
ofession  or  the  hope  that  flickers  In 
re.ist   will   fade  out  as   a  guttering 
nd  he  will  fall  prey  to  all  the  fears 
h  Is  heir  to — a  cynical  husk  without 
living  from  moment  to  moment  as 
can  wherever  he  can.     There  Is  only 
bearable  alternative — to  estab- 
defend  real  freedom  for  all  peoples, 
paths  are  for  beaten  men" — not  to 
will  he  to  go  forward  In  peace  and 
toward  the  goal  we  all  cherish — un- 
clviUzatlon  In  global  terms. 
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I^EED  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 

her    interesting    to    note    the 

of  large  department  stores  of 

cofcntry  in  the  preservation  of  the 

The     full-page     advertisements 

iome  of  these  large  concerns  are 

urging   the   retention  of   the 

il  to  disclose  the  real  purpose 

:lever     merchandising     agencies 

trying  to  persuade  the  people  to 

upon   Congress   the  extension   of 

OPL 

culd 


be  more  in  the  interests  of 

consumers,  especially  the  housewives. 

merchants.    wi:h    their    large 

s.  would  disclose  the  fact  that 


these  warehouses,  as  well  as  the  shelves 
of  these  merchants,  are  stored  to  the 
limit  with  inferior  and  shoddy  goods 
made  under  OPA  regulations.  It  is  per- 
fectly obviou.s  that  until  these  merchants 
can  unload  these  inferior  goods  upon  the 
consumers  of  the  country  they  do  not 
want  to  have  the  legitimate  manufac- 
turers l)egin  to  produce  high-grade  fab- 
rics and  goods  at  a  lesser  price  to  the 
consumers. 

The  manufacturers  of  high-grade 
fabrics  and  consumers  good."?  have  l>een 
driven  from  the  field  of  production,  and 
many  of  the  large  merchants  in  the 
metropolitan  centers,  .some  of  whom  have 
a  ve.sted  interests  in  the  industries  mak- 
ing inferior  goods,  hope  that  through 
propaganda  they  can  force  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  to  urge  Congress- 
men to  vote  against  their  con.^^tituents' 
interests.  A  few  of  the  emotional  and 
hysterical  people  who  listen  to  the  wild 
screams  of  Chester  Bowles  and  Paul 
Porter  over  the  radio  may  have  been 
stirred  to  frenzy  over  the  prospects  of 
inflation,  but  the  thoughtful  people  who. 
after  all,  are  the  backbone  of  thi.s  great 
Republic,  are  not  so  credulous  as  to  be 
misled  by  the  barrage  of  propaganda 
laid  down  by  the  OPA.  The  fact  that 
45  000  publicity  agents  are  on  the  Fed- 
eral pay  roll,  ready  and  anxious  to  do 
the  bidding  of  every  New  Deal  agency, 
at  the  tremendous  cost  to  the  f  rs 

of  $74,000,000  a  .year,  is  now  w  ..  ..:„.vn 
to  the  citizens  of  the  United  State.s.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  as  time  goes  on  this 
attempt  to  govern  the  people  by  propa- 
ganda will  be  as  objectionable  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country,  in  fact  to  all 
patriotic  citizens,  as  the  philosophy  of 
Hitler  and  the  agencies  by  which  he 
sought  to  disseminate  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  inserting  a  statement  by  Mary 
Latham,  released  by  the  American  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Association.  1206  Lib- 
erty Life  Building.  Charlotte,  N.  C: 

The  mother  who  goes  shopping  for  her 
children  finds  that  In  spite  of  all  she  has 
heard  about  price  controls  and  preventing 
Inflation,  she  Is  having  to  pay  much  higher 
costs  for  poor  quality  than  she  used  to  pay 
for  good   things. 

And,  often,  she  finds  that  shortages  In 
many  necessary  Items  of  clothing  for  chil- 
dren are  so  acute  that  she  cannot  buy  what 
she  needs  at  any  price. 

Baby  shoes  and  baby  shirts  are  very  scarce. 
And  diapers  are  terribly  hard  to  find. 

A  visit  to  children's  drpartmer.ts  of  de- 
partment stores  shows  that  the  merchants 
•re  worried  about  the  cheap  goods  that  are 
flooding  the  market  to  the  disgust  of  them- 
selves and  their  customers  and  about  the 
shortage  of  the  old,  rcjable  standard  things 
that  mothers  have  been  ^uy^ng  for  their 
children  through  the  years  but  can't  find 
today. 

They  apologize  for  the  materials  and  the 
workmanship  of  the  garments,  but  they  say 
that  their  regular  sources  of  merchandise 
are  not  able  to  supply  what  the  American 
woman  Is  accustomed  to  buying  becauiie  they 
cannot  produce  such  items  on  the  prices  they 
are  allowed  to  charge. 

A  buyer  In  one  store  brought  out  a  baby 
dress  which  sells  for  95  cents.  The  material 
was  little  better  than  cheesecloth  and  the 
less  said  about  workmanship  the  better. 
Next,  she  brought  out  a  dress  of  very  nice 
quality  nainsook,  very  well  made,  that  sh« 


used  to  sell  for  |1.  Now  the  price  is  $2  S3. 
She  had  a  dotted  swlss,  lovely  with  em- 
broidery and  pretty  lace,  which  used  to  sell 
for  11.19.  Today  the  price  Is  92  95.  Another 
t>aby  dress,  selling  for  $3  75,  was  made  of 
coarse  but  good  material.  It  used  to  sell  for 
•  1.95.  She  said  other  dresses  now  selling  for 
M  95  used  to  bring  1350. 

The  stores  reported  little  boys'  suits  sell- 
ing for  11  95  today  are  about  the  quality  of 
tl  ones  a  few  years  ago.  In  one  store.  It  was 
reported  that  for  many  years  the  children's 
department  featured  a  table  with  play  clothes 
for  $1.19.  These  garments  were  made  by 
fine  manufacturers  who  had  more  expensive 
lines  for  their  main  business  but  turm-d 
these  out  as  a  side  line.  Now,  what  these 
manufacturers  are  able  to  make  to  sell  \t 
that  price  Is  so  shoddy  that  the  store  will 
not  handle  them,  and  the  women  who  us<'d 
to  buy  them  are  struggling  to  buy  higher- 
priced  Items  becau.ce  they're  accustomed  to 
dressing  their  children  In  good  clothes. 

Another  store  reported  that  It  had  always 
sold  a  special  type  of  pajamas  for  childr  >n 
at  $195.  For  special  sales.  It  offered  thim 
at  $1  19.  They  were  good  pajamas  and 
mothers  liked  to  buy  them.  Today,  tie 
store  offers  pajamas  described  by  the  m<  r- 
chant  as  of  "peculiar"  quality  at  $1.95  and 
doesn't  feel  at  all  happy  about  It. 

From  one  buyer.  It  was  learned  that  It 
used  to  be  possible  to  buy  all  kinds  of  cotton 
dresses  for  teen-age  girls  at  |2  95  and  $3  ')5. 
Tfie  dresses  at  this  price  that  are  available 
now  are  so  Inferior  In  quality  that  the  buyer 
refuses  to  handle  them.  In  prices  of  lew 
than  •1895,  cotton  dresses  for  girls  of  this 
age  cannot  be  counted  on  for  style,  ma'««- 
rlal.  or  wear.  It  was  declared. 

In  surveys  of  conditions  In  food  and  In 
women's  clothing.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
cv  are    having    to    pay    prices    that 

o:  ge  up  to  100  percent  or  more  In 

comparison  to  those  of  5  years  ago.  The 
costs  of  children's  clothing  have  gone  up 
In  the  same  proportion  with  the  result  that, 
when  quality  Is  considered,  the  American 
housewife  Is  having  to  spend  about  twice 
as  much  or  more  today  to  clothe  her  children 
as  she  did  In  the  months  Just  before  Amer- 
ica enterrd  the  war.  The  manufacturers  of 
the  cloth  operate  under  rigid  price  ceilings. 
The  ret.^Uers  conform  to  Government  regula- 
tions set  up  for  them.  Both  are  trying  to 
serve  their  customers  satisfactorily.  But 
they  say  that  somewhere  between  the  cloth 
and  the  merchant's  duplay  counter,  poor 
Judgment,  lack  of  knowledge,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances have  created  a  condition  in 
which  the  American  housewife  Is  unable  to 
get  her  value  for  her  money.  Many  business 
leaders  are  convinced  that  the  solution  to 
the  problem  Is  for  the  Government  to  get  out 
of  the  price  control  business  and  let  tha 
honest  businessmen  of  the  country  have  a 
chance  to  produce  In  quantity  and  quality. 
Then,  they  believe,  the  problem  of  price  vUl 
take  care  of  Itself. 


OPA  and  the  Veteran 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 
or 

HON.  DUDLEY  G.  ROE 

or   MAKTLANO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEe 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  ROE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  Include  a  letter  from  the  Hon- 
orable S.  Denmead  Kolb.  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates  for  many  years  from  Wico- 
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mlco  County,  in  which  he  sets  forth  spe- 
cifically what  the  OPA  is  doing  to  our 
veterans. 
The  letter  follows: 

Salisbuet,  Md  ,  April  25.  1946. 
Hon.  DuDLET  G.  KoE, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washnigton.  D.  C. 
DXAR  CoNCREssMAN :  Thcrc  may  \x  some 
■mall  argument  in  favor  of  the  continuance 
of  the  OPA.  but  cerUinly  the  great  menace 
to  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  far 
outweigh  any  advantage.  I  urge  ynu  to  do 
everything  within  your  power  to  eliminate 
OPA  In  Its  entirety  or,  at  least,  curtail  and 
restrict  Its  powers  and.  certainly,  not  con- 
tinue Its  life  beyond  a  period  of  6  months. 

As  you  well  know,  I  have  always  argued 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  rent  control 
In  Wicomico  County,  as  we  had  no  military 
establishments  and  no  war  manufacturing 
plants  or  Industries  to  any  extent.  Yet.  In 
order  to  extend  their  autocratic  powers,  con- 
trol was  e.stiibli5hed. 

The  OPA  has  about  worn  down  the  average 
individual  to  the  point  where  he  offers  no 
resistance,  and  they  have  now  turned  their 
efforts  toward  the  servlcemnn.  As  you  know. 
the  purchaser  of  a  borne  cannot  gain  posses- 
sion of  his  property  unle<«.s  he  waits  a  period 
of  6  months  and  then,  oftentimes,  the  OPA 
will  grant  extensions  so  that  he  never  knows 
Just  where  he  tl.-.nds.  In  order  to  temporize 
the  complalnu  that  had  been  made  against 
the  OPA.  they  did  condescendingly  grant  the 
ex-serviceman  or  women  n  90-day  waiting 
period  before  gaining  po-^sesslon  ol  any  home, 
which  they  miebt  purchase. 

Just  recently,  the  OPA  has  arbitrarily 
ruled,  as  Is  usually  the  case,  that  even  a 
serviceman,  unless  he  can  show  extreme 
hardship,  the  decUlon  of  which  Is  left  en- 
tirely to  the  OPA.  cannot  gain  possession  of 
his  home  without  waiting  for  a  i)eriod  of 
6  months  or  longer. 

I  cite  you  a  very  specific  case  of  Louis  N. 
Sliank,  108  West  Town  Street,  Norwich. 
Conn.,  a  veteran  of  three  wars,  a  man  In 
his  sixties  who  served  his  country  in  the 
Spanish-American  War.  again  in  World  War 
I.  and  then  In  World  War  II.  He  came  Uj 
Salisbury  in  March  and  purcha.^ed  a  home. 
He  was  advised  by  the  local  OPA  office  that 
due  to  his  previous  service  connections  he 
could  obtain  possession  within  90  days. 
Tills  man,  due  to  relea.se  from  service,  had 
to  give  up  the  quarters  which  he  was  occu- 
pying, expecting  fully  to  gain  possession  of 
his  houst-  within  the  90-day  period.  He  re- 
ceived a  notice  from  the  OPA  within  the 
past  week,  advising  him  that  "action  to  re- 
move or  evict  the  tenant  shall  not  be  com- 
menced sooner  than  the  expiration  of  6 
months  after  Ma-ch  29,  1946."  This  Is 
Docket  No.  n-ES-K-Sn9. 

Can  you  imagine  anything  more  of  a  dis- 
credit to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
to  remain  docile  or  condone  the  continuance 
of  such  a  pemlclotis  organization?  Cer- 
tainly a  no  more  Intolerable  situation  existed 
In  Germany  or  Italy,  for  which  so  many  of 
our  boys  gave  up  their  lives,  believing  that 
the  free,  democratic  way  of  life  that  they  had 
known  in  thU  country  prior  to  the  war  would 
be  continued. 

I  have  given  you  absolute  details  which 
you  can  verify  upon  Investigation  at  the 
Salisbury  rent  control  ofllce:  also,  at  head- 
quarters in  Baltimore,  from  which  the  order 
was  issued. 

If  you.  as  a  representative  of  the  pec^le 
of  Maryland,  do  not  take  Immediate  steps  to 
eliminate  and  abolish  for  all  time  the  OPA, 
I  am  certain  that  you  cannot  expect  to  merit 
the  cTintlnued  respect  and  admiration  that 
has  l5e»n  yours  In  the  past. 
Sincerely  yours. 

S   Denmead  Kolb. 


On  OPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMILY  TAFT  DOUGLAS 

OF  tLUWOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mrs.  DOUGLAS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  include 
an  excerpt  from  my  current  semimonthly 
report  to  Illinois.    It  follows: 

Last  week  there  v  as  a  knock-down,  drag- 
out  fight  over  price  controls.  In  the  end 
the  OPA  was  amended  by  taking  an  ax  and 
chopping  it  off  JuM  beyond  the  tall.  It 
would  have  been  more  forthright  li:  the 
opponents  had  killed  the  measure,  but  only 
a  handful  of  them  wanted  to  be  counted  In 
that  way. 

The  OPA  has  made  mistakes  and  has  been 
slow  In  giving  relief  to  Industries  whose 
costs  have  risen.  But  to  try  to  lef.i&late 
flexibility  by  way  of  the  Wolcott  amendment 
won't  work. 

The  Wolcott  amendment  provides  that 
every  producer  and  distributor  must  receive 
costs  of  production  plus  a  "reasonable"  profit 
on  every  item  at  every  stage  of  production 
and  distribution  This  may  seem  f-ilr  at 
first  thought  but  a  little  reflection  sho'vs  the 
crucial  weaknesses  of  the  plan. 

1.  The  "idle"  overhead  costs  of  a  plant, 
however  great,  will  be  charged  to  the  output, 
however  little. 

2.  When  a  plant  turns  out  a  large  number 
of  items  it  Is  almost  Impossible  to  tell  how 
much  of  this  overhead  should  be  charged  to 
each  of  the  Items. 

3.  No  matter  how  Inefficient  a  producer  l.s, 
the  price  must  be  rai.sed  not  only  to  meet 
his  high  costs  but  to  guarantee  him  a  profit 
as  well.  We  all  know  how  "cost  plus  per- 
centage" contracts  put  a  premium  upon  In- 
efficiency when  firms  produce  for  Govern- 
ment order.  Tlie  Wolcott  amendment  ex- 
tends arguments  as  to  what  is  a  "reason- 
able" profit  and  OPA  will  be  tied  up  for 
years  In  the  courts  by  such  disputeii.  But 
time  Is  of  the  essence  In  this  whole  problem. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  present  OPA  prac- 
tice of  providing  each  Industry  as  a  whole 
with  the  average  past  profits  Is  fair  and 
workable  If  the  Wolcott  amendments  go 
Into  effect,  we  may  expect  a  big  Increase  In 
prices  which  will  cripple  those  with  fixed 
Incomes  and  will  pave  the  way  for  a  hectic 
price  "boom"  and  then  an  even  more  frantic 
"bust." 


Wheat  Situation  m  North  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  ROBERTSON 

or   KOSTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  permit  to  pass  un- 
noticed the  fact  that  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  alone  has  more  wheat  in  stor- 
age on  the  farms  than  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  put  together,  as  of  this  date. 
Thi.s  Is  especially  Important  when  one 
realizes  that  many  Members  of  this 
Congress  view  the  State  of  North  Da- 


kota as  rather  unimportant.  It  might 
be  well  to  rcco!?nize  sometimes  that  even 
States  with  small  populations  make  a 
valued  contribution  in  the  United  States 
Congre.ss  to  the  national  well-being  and 
probably  should  be  recognized  more 
often  as  a  part  of  the  United  States 

Mayor  LaGuardia  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Anderson  have  been  up  In 
the  Northwest  and  staged  quite  a  dcrxi- 
onstration  in  an  attempt  to  drag  the 
wheat  from  the  farms  of  North  Dakota 
into  the  elevators  to  be  shipped  abroad 
to  starving  people.  The  farmers  of 
North  Dakota  are  patriotic;  they  will 
meet  every  demand  that  is  put  upon 
them  in  this  crisis,  just  as  they  over- 
subscribed for  war  bonds  in  every  drive 
during  the  war. 

As  a  great  effort  is  being  made  by  this 
bambastic  gentleman,  Mr.  LaGuardia.  to 
obtain  wheat,  let  us  not  overlook  some 
fundamental  facts.  First,  there  was  in- 
genuity on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to 
conserve  this  wheat.  The  farmers  In 
North  Dakota  in  many  respects  showed 
a  greater  knowledge  of  world  conditions 
than  some  of  our  talkative  administra- 
tors. And  while  the  effort  Is  now  being 
made  to  siphon  off  this  wheat.  I  ."^urmlse 
there  will  be  many  farmers  who  will  not 
be  readily  moved  by  these  dramatic  ap- 
peals. 

The  farmers  of  North  Dakota  arc  go- 
ing to  Ix;  concerned  about  selling  their 
wheat  down  to  the  last  kernel.  They  will 
need  it  to  sustain  their  families  in  the 
months  ahead,  and  more  than  that  they 
will  need  it  for  future  plantings. 

The  Stat«  of  North  Dakota  hes  In  what 
is  generally  referred  to  as  a  .semiarid  re- 
gion. Upon  occasions  there  is  not  ade- 
quate rain  to  produce  a  crop,  and  so  cau- 
tion must  of  necessity  b"  used  here  in 
order  that  there  may  be  wheat  available 
for  another  planting  should  this  crop  fail. 
If  all  the  wheat  is  sold  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bin.  where  can  the  Govern- 
ment turn  to  buy  seed  wheat  acclimated 
to  that  territory  for  another  planting? 

It  is  m^  belief  that  North  Dakota 
farmers  will  move  with  caution,  even  un- 
der the   pressure   of   the  mighty  La- 
Guardia. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  include 
here  a  statement  taken  from  the  Fargo 
Forum.  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  dated  April  28, 
1946.  Of  necessity.  I  must  forego  the  in- 
troduction of  the  map  which  accom- 
panies this  statement. 

SPOTLIGHT  SWINGS  tJPON  WHEAT  FAXMEKS 

The  world  food  crisis,  rushing  to  a  swift  and 
terrible  climax,  brought  the  ^po'Jlght  of 
world-viide  publicity  beating  down  upon  the 
farmers  of  the  Nation's  spring-wheat  SUtes 
last  week. 

Suddenly  these  quiet,  hard-working  pro- 
ducers of  one  of  the  most  essential  cereals 
find  themselves,  not  only  In  the  front-center 
position  on  the  world's  stage  but  in  some- 
thing of  a  f?pot. 

As  the  United  Nation's  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration — now  headed  by  the 
ardent  and  flery  Fiorella  LaGuardia — combs 
the  world  to  find  food  to  save  millions  who 
are  facing  rtarvation.  It  Is 'belatedly  dis- 
covered that  only  remaining  slrable  rc^erres 
of  wheat  left  In  the  world  are  on  the  farms 
of  North  and  South  Dakota.  Minnesota,  »itd 
Montana. 
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So  te  rifle  pressure  is  being  put  upon  the 
farmers  to  get  this  wheat  Into  the  markets 
fur  quK  k  shipment  abroad. 

Mr.  laGuardla,  and  Clinton  P.  Anderson. 
Secrecai  y  of  Agriculture,  believed  this  wheat 
of  so  g  reat  importance  In  the  world  food 
crisis  ti  at  they  came  to  this  area  In  person 
to  stage  a  dramatic  show  designed  to  Impress 
the  fan  lers  with  the  urgency  of  getting  the 
remnini  in  wheat  marketed  without  delay. 

They  put  on  quite  a  display,  largely  engi- 
neered >y  W.  M.  Thatcher,  general  manager 
of  the  larmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation, at  the  little  village  of  CUma.x,  &llnn. 
It  mtgh  :  be  said  in  passing  that  a  much  bet- 
ter plac :  to  have  staged  the  demonstration 
would  tave  been  about  150  miles  fartbe^* 
wes  — » riere  the  large  reserves  of  wheat  are 
concent  'uted. 

That,   however.   Is   a   minor   consideration. 

was  s  ta^cd  in.  If  very  close  to  the  eastern 
of  the  spring-wheat  country,  and  un- 
dODbtec  ly  It  will  dojBtMR  It  was  intended 
to  do—  bring  home  "to  the  farmers  in  thU 
area  thi  extreme  urgency  of  the  need  of  the 
worlds  lesperately  hungry  people. 

But  r  ow  the  farmers,  who  may  have  some 
wheat  left  in  their  hinn  from  last  year's  crop, 
are  r  pressing  enterprise. 

The>  .     ^  .  ear's  crop,  which  also 

will   be  desperately   needed   by  a  food-short 
world. 

The  :  argest  concentration  of  the  wheat 
reserves  left  In  North  Dakota  are  In  18 
fountiej  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
A  map.  reproduced  on  this  page,  presents  a 
picture  of  this  situation,  a  study  of  the 
figures  released  by  the  United  States  De- 
partmei.t  of  Agriculture's  estimates  of  the 
wheat  1  ^ft  on  farnu  as  of  April  1. 

And  ;hat  Is  the  part  of  the  State  where 
the  lar  (est  amount  of  the  spring  seeding 
and  planting  operations  remains  to  be  done. 

While  late  reports  Indicate  that  fine 
pffOfica  baa  been  m.ide  to  the  wheat  seed- 
taf  ttn  laghout  the  State,  anyone  familiar 
with  th  ;  diversified  operations  on  North  Da- 
kota farms  In  late  years  will  realize  that 
It  will  I  e  weeks  before  all  of  the  planting  of 
oats,  ba  ley.  flax.  corn,  and  potatoes  has  been 
finished 

The  f  irmers  are  short  of  help  and  equip- 
ment. 

That  9  a  situation  that  Mr  Anderson  and 
Mr.  LaC  uardla  should  not  overlook. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  bungling  in  this 
world  f  )Od  crisis,  as  the  Fargo  Fonun  has 
shown  In  recent  presentations.  It  has  been 
tragic  b  mgling. 

This  ( mbarrasslng  situation  in  which  the 
farmers  3f  North  Dakota  now  find  themselves 
la  vary  largely  the  result  of  the  falltire  to 
(rain  cars  to  move  this  wheat  into 
I  channels  last  fall  and  through 
the  earli  winter. 

It  la  «  ell  that  Mr.  Anderson  has  recognized 
and  acoiched  the  loose  talk  about  wheat 
"boamii  g."  A  whale  of  a  lot  of  this  wheat 
la  on  tqe  farms  of  North  Dakota  now.  be- 
who  should  have  been  far- 
mough  to  aee  this  world  food  cri&is 
coming  failed  to  measure  up  to  their  re- 
sponslbi  itles. 


That. 


however,  was  not  the  fault  of  the 


people  uho  are  starving  to  death  and  the 
farmers  af  North  Dakota  and  the  other  spring 
wheat  States  recognize  that   fact. 

They  will  do  everything  they  can  to  get 
this  pre  :ious  wheat  into  the  elevators. 

But  t  ley  cannot  do  the  Impossible. 

We  might  witness  another  great  blunder 
hara.  I[orth  Dakota  has  enjoyed  weeks  of 
•leaptic  Qally  fine  weather.  It  may  be  that 
tbla  wiather  will  continue  for  another 
month.  There  is  always  the  possibility,  how- 
ever, thiit  heavy  rains  may  come  at  this  time 
of  year,  particularly  In  the  northern  areas 
where  t  le  most  of  the  wheat  remains. 

If  pncipitatlon  came  in  such  quantities 
as  to  make  country  roads  Impassable  for  a 
laagthy  period  It  could  prove  calamitous. 


Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  LaGuardla  should 
see  to  it,  where  farmers  cannot  poaaibly  take 
time  off  to  haul  wheat  and  they  are  prepared 
to  sell  it.  that  something  is  done  to  get  the 
wheat  to  the  elevators. 

This  map  shows  where  the  reserves  of 
wheat  are  on  North  Dakota  farms,  as  nearly 
as  may  be  determined  from  the  available 
information.  The  figures  are  from  the  rec- 
ords of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  larger  figures  represent  the  estimates 
of  the  wheat  remaining  on  farms  as  of  April 
1.  for  each  of  the  nine  di.strlcts  into  which 
the  Department's  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  divides  North  Dakota,  In  working 
out  its  statistical  data.  The  smaller  figures 
represent  the  estimated  wheat  production 
in  these  dist.-lcts  in  1945. 

The  three  districts  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State  In  which  there  are  18  counties, 
produced  last  year  72.084.000  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  as  of  April  1  had  34.530.000 
bushels,  almost  half  of  it  still  in  farm  bins. 

The  35  counties  in  the  other  6  districts 
produced  89,804.000  bushels  and  had  33.323.- 
000  bushels,  about  38  percent,  left  on  April  1. 

The  18  northern  counties  held  more  than 
half  of  the  67.853.000  bushels  remaining  in 
the  State  as  of  April  1. 

Road3  through  much  of  this  northern  area 
were  blockaded  by  snow  through  all  of  the 
late  winter  months,  after  which  they  be- 
came impassable  for  weeks  when  the  break- 
up came.  This  may  be  the  reason  there  is 
so  much  more  wheat  left  in  that  region. 


Review  of  First  Year  of  the  Truman 
Administratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  Nxw  jsaaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1946 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  an  editorial  from  my  home  town 
paper,  the  Cape  May  Star  and  Wave, 
which  I  deem  to  be  worthy  of  attention: 
WE  BEG  TO  Dima 

President  Truman  last  Thursday  com- 
pleted his  first  year  as  the  Nation's  Chief 
Executive,  and  marked  the  occasion  by  tell- 
ing interviewers,  figuratively,  that  the  Nation 
is  on  an  even  keel  and  that  still  brighter  days 
are  ahead. 

The  President's  statement,  which  waa 
widely  quoted  In  metropolitan  newspapers 
and  on  the  radio,  indicates  one  of  two  things. 
Either  Mr.  Truman  is  viewing  America 
through  rose-colored  glasses  or  that  Mr.  Tru- 
man doesn't  know  very  much  about  the  1940 
version  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

How  any  man.  reviewing  the  events  of  the 
last  year,  can  honestly  say  that  "we  have  good 
reason  to  be  gratified"  is  a  mystery  that  few 
besides  President  Truman  can  fatbOM. 

It  Is  inystlfytng  to  140.000.000  Amarleana 
who  are  fed  up  with  needless  but  acute  short- 
agea  of  everyday  necessities,  shortages  of 
producta  which  should  have  been  back  in 
clrctilation  months  ago.  shortagea  which  have 
been  fostered  and  directly  cauaed  by  the 
bureaucratic  fumbling  of  Mr.  Truman's  ad- 
ministration and  that  of  his  predecessor. 

It  is  mystifying  to  big  boataMM.  which  Is 
prevented  from  operating  by  rMculoiu  Gov- 
ernment restrictions,  which  is  being  stran- 
gled by  Federal  agency  red  tape,  which  Is 
taxed  to  the  hilt,  and  which  Is  ham.strung  by 
the  administration's  alleged  labor  policy. 


It  is  mystifying  to  little  business.  wMch 
can  get  neither  mercliaiMUaa  nor  workers, 
which  apparently  Is  nm^9t  eonsldered  by  the 
administration  In  any  thing,  and  which  is 
being  shoved  nearer  extinction  by  the  un- 
sound policies  of  the  Federal  Government 
under  Mr.  Truman's  leadership 

It  Is  mystifying  to  labor,  which  was  prom- 
ised the  world  with  a  fence  around  it  In  re- 
turn for  political  support,  only  to  find  out 
that  the  workers,  who  are  really  labor,  never 
"win  anything  out  of  strikfs. 

It   is   equally  n-  g   to   farmers    and 

others  who  are  b«M.  :  by  a  multitude  of 

Govemmenr  edicts  and  regulations,  all  of 
which  add  up  only  to  confusion,  utter,  hope- 
less, dangerous  confusion. 

Assuming  the  Presidency.  Mr.  Tnunan 
faced  a  cooperative  America  which  discarded 
political  feeling  In  the  face  of  a  war  crisis, 
an  America  which  recognized  his  great  chal- 
lenge and  leaned  over  backward  to  help  him 
meet  it  Today,  he  facca  an  America  which 
is  a  model  of  disunity,  of  internal  strife,  and 
dissatisfaction. 

If,  aa  President  Trtunan  Indicated  on 
Thursday.  America  is  now  on  an  even  keel, 
won't  somebody  please  rock  the  boat? 


Honesty  Is  the  Lifeblood  of  a  Free  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  ivxw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude herein  an  editonnl  which  obviou.^Iy 
contains  a  serious  falsification  of  my  vot- 
Injf  record.  I  also  include  herein  a  copy 
of  my  reply  to  the  publication  requesting 
that  it  correct  the  false  statement  in  the 
editorial: 

I  From  the  Trades  Unionist,  Washington. 
D.  C  I 

MaaCAJfTONIO  AND  TKK  OPA 

The  substantUl  majority  vote  in  the  Housa 
of  Bepraaentatlves  afrain-«<t  the  OPA  was  an- 
avarad  by  the  CIO  leadership  with  the  threat 
that  "any  Congressman  who  voted  to  cripple 
the  effectiveness  of  the  O0ce  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration will  be  driven  out  of  political 
life  • 

Said  Louis  Hollander,  high  ranking  oOear 
of  Sidney  Hlllman's  Amalgamated  Clothir.g 
Workers  Union  and  prcatdent  of  the  New 
York  8Ute  CIO  CouncU:  Every  New  York 
Oongraasman  who  Joins  the  coalition  of  reac- 
tionary Republicans  and  southern  Democrats 
to  scuttle  the  gains  labor  has  won  and  In- 
creaaa  the  profits  of  big  business  wUl  be 
snowed  under  In  the  November  election  and 
will  Join  the  forgotten  men  In  political  life  "' 
This  sutement  has  been  reechoed  by  othera 
high  In  the  ranks  of  the  CIO. 

So  f ar  ao  good.  We  find  no  fault  with  the 
CIO.  or  any  other  grtnip  for  that  matter, 
taking  Issue  with  the  Nation's  legislators  on 
matters  of  public  concern.  That  is  democ- 
racy. That  is  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
every  American  citizen. 

But  what  abou.  the  "champion  of  tha 
maaaaa,"  RepresenUtlve  Vrro  Mabcantonio. 
lona  American  Labor  Party  Member  in  the 
House?  A  check  of  the  roll-call  vote  on  the 
OPA  shows  Mr.  MAacAirroNio's  name  among 
the  majority  that  voted  so  overwhelmingly 
for  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  Does  the  CIO 
threat  apply  to  him?  Or  do  Mabcantonio  s 
Communist  views  and  party-Una  maneuver! 
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make  him  Immune  against  attacks  and  purges 
aimed  at  other  Congressmen? 

We  don't  know.  All  we  know  is  that  the 
CIO,  'he  ALP,  the  CP  and  the  follow  travelers 
who  elected  him  ought  to  insist  upon  an 
explanation.  This  is  America,  and  the  record 
should  be  kept  clear. 


Mat  2.  1946. 
Mr.  Fan)  S   Walker, 

Manrger.  the  Trades  Vnior.ist. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  DiAR  Snt:  I  read  your  editorial  entitled 
'MAacAJrromo  and  the  OPA"  In  it  you 
atate:  "A  check  of  the  roll-cnll  vote  on  the 
OPA  shows  Mr.  Marcantonio's  name  among 
the  majority  that  voted  so  overwhelmingly 
for  the  defeat  of  the  bill."  This  statement 
Is  untrue.     The  Record  speaks  for  Itself. 

Roll  csll  No.  97  contained  on  p.^fTe  4054  of 
the  CoNCP.rssioNAL  Record  of  Thursday,  April 
18,  shows  me  listed  as  voting  "Aye"  on  final 
passage  of  the  )U1.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
among  the  356  of  us  who  voted  "Aye  '  will  be 
found  all  consistent  friends  of  OPA.  Among 
the  42  who  voted  'No"  will  be  found  those 
who  consistently  have  opposed  OPA.  Fur- 
ther, may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  Recoid 
of  AprU  17  Roll  calls  89.  90,  91.  92  93.  94. 
and  95  were  all  on  crippling  amendments. 
You  will  find  my  name  listed  on  each  one  of 
these  roll  calls  In  the  negative. 

Friends  of  OPA  had  no  other  recourse  but 
to  vote  "Aye"  on  final  passage.  A  "No "  vote 
wou'd  have  meant  opposition  to  OPA  in  any 
form  An  "Aye"  <ote  meant  to  send  the  bill 
to  the  Senate  In  the  hope  that  it  will  elimi- 
nate the  crippling  amendments.  A  "No" 
vote  would  have  meant  a  refusal  to  even  do 
this  much  for  OPA. 

In  view  of  these  facU  I  do  hope  that  you 
will  correct  th»  editorial  and  print  one  stat- 
ing the  truth. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Vrro  MARCANTONIO. 


Address  of  Hon.  Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansas, 
on  National  Transportation  Inquiry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  F.  NORRELL 

or  ARiCAN.^AS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 
Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wed- 
nesday. Miy  1.  my  colleague,  the  Honora- 
ble Oren  Harris,  of  Arkansa.*:.  addressed 
a  meeting  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of  Commerce 
In  Atlantic  City  on  the  subject  of  the  na- 
tional tran.spoilation  inquiry,  being  con- 
ducted by  his  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  wa.<:  invited  to  speak 
to  that  group  of  outstanding  citizens 
from  throughout  the  Nation  on  the  na- 
tional transportation  problems  facing  the 
Nation,  which  I  believe  worthy  of  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  Congress  and  all 
who  have  opportunity  to  read  it.  Under 
unanimoas  con.'^cnt,  I  include  in  my  re- 
marks this  interesting  address  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  United 
BtaMk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  representing 
a  cross-section  of  the  business  of  this  great 
Nation,  when  I  received  an  inviUtion  to  ad- 
dress this  fine  meeting  I  accepted  with  more 
eagerness  than  I  usually  accept  Invitations  to 
make  speeches.  Speech -making  for  a  Con- 
grcaaman  off  the  floor  of  the  House  and  out- 


side our  committee  room  is  generally  a  bus- 
man's holiday.  But  I  look  upon  this  gather- 
ing as  supplying  a  golden  opportunity  to 
present  to  a  representative  body  of  users  of 
transportation,  men  whose  business  life  Is 
vitally  dependent  upon  transport  services, 
some  of  the  considerations  that  influence  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  under- 
take an  Investigation  of  the  Nation's  trans- 
portation problems. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  you,  perhaps,  that 
shippers  and  transportation  agencies  must 
face  these  problems  in  a  long  and  difficult 
period  of  readjustment  to  an  economy  of 
peace.  We  Members  of  Congress  who  serve 
on  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  particularly  the  Trarsporta- 
tion  Subcommittee  of  that  commit;tee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  are  daily  hearing  from 
our  constituents  and  from  leaders  of  industry 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  about  the  Nation's 
transportation  problems  that  cry  ftr  solu- 
tion. They  are  problems  that  must  !>•  solved 
if  we  are  to  settle  down  to  the  job  cf  peace 
which,  as  we  have  realized.  Is  in  many  re- 
spects a  harder  Job  than  preparing  ihe  Na- 
tion for  war. 

You  must  understand  that  I  come  to  you 
not  as  a  representative  of  our  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Opinions 
th?t  I  may  express  here  are  therefore  my  own 
and  are  not  necessarily  those  of  any  other 
member  of  the  committee.  These  members, 
as  I  have  frequent  cause  to  realize,  differ 
widely  on  many  questions.  But  fortunately 
there  is  great  unanimity  of  opinion  on  one 
point.  We  all  realize  that  transportation, 
rail,  highway,  water,  air.  and  pipeline  must 
be  the  servant  of  the  public.  It  Is  a  tool.  It 
Is  either  a  benign  Instrument  or.  if  it  is 
inefficient,  it  Is  an  instrument  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  interests  of  the  people  that 
it  was  created  to  serve.  This  inefficiency 
might  arise  from  errors  of  the  operators  of 
tranEportation,  from  mistakes  of  regulatory 
bodies  or  from  the  neglect  of  Congress  to 
provide  satisfactory  statutory  structure  for 
the  operation  of  this  great  public  service. 
But  no  matter  where  the  mistakes  occur  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  find  out  what  they 
are,  who  Is  responsible  for  them,  and  provide 
remedial  measures. 

I  think  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  also  that 
our  committee  Is  in  unanlmotis  agreement  in 
approaching  the  solution  of  our  many  per- 
plexing transportation  problems  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  users  of  transport  services  our 
prime  consideration.  Next  we  are  solicitous 
for  the  real  owners  of  transportation  facili- 
ties— not  merely  the  officials  but  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  holders  of  transporta- 
tion securities,  either  those  who  own  them 
directly  or  those  who  own  them  through 
their  Insurance  policies  and  deposits  In  sav- 
ings banks. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  USES  AltO  INVESTOR 

Considering  transportation  then  as  the 
problem  of  the  user  and  the  real  Investor 
we  are  considering  a  service  that  affects  the 
welfare  of  practically  the  whole  American 
public. 

This  thought  was  clearly  the  one  which 
Influenced  Congress  when  it  wrote  its  decla- 
ration of  transportation  policy  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Transportation  Act  cf  1940. 
While  there  may  be  ^ome  Justifiable  criticism 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  act  has  been 
applied  to  transportation  and  while  there 
may  be  conflicts  of  policy  in  various  acts  for 
the  regulation  of  different  segments  of  the 
transportation  industry,  I  doubt  if  It  would 
be  possible  to  put  into  the  English  language 
words  that  would  more  clearly  express  the 
predominant  public  Interest  in  transporta- 
tion than  those  which  formulate  their  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

Let  me  quote  a  portion  of  that  act.  I 
find  that  Congress  as  it  expressed  itsell  In 
the  preamble  Intended  to,  and  I  quote,  "pro- 
vide for  fair  and  Impartial  regulation  of  all 


modes  of  transportation  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  so  administered  as  to  rec- 
ognize and  preserve  the  inherent  advantages 
of  each;  to  promote  sale,  adequate,  eco- 
nomical, and  efficient  service  and  foster 
sound  economic  conditions  In  transportation 
and  among  the  several  carriers;  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  rea- 
sonable charges  for  transportation  services, 
without  unjust  discriminations,  undue  pref- 
erences or  advantages,  or  unfair  or  destruc- 
tive competitive  practices:  to  cooperate  with 
the  several  States  and  the  duly  authorized 
officials  thereof;  and  to  encourage  fair  wages 
and  equitable  working  conditions." 

THK  GROWTH  Or  TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTHT 

Now  that  act,  of  course,  was  written  6 
years  ago.  Transportation  is  a  growing  in- 
drjstry.  It  has  never  cea.sed  to  grow  from 
the  earliest  days  when  the  stone-age  man 
discovered,  probably  from  a  rolling  stone, 
what  a  benign  servant  a  wheel  could  be.  The 
newer  forms  of  transportation,  the  motor  ve- 
hicle, the  airplane,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
last  decade  have  achieved  new  heights  in 
their  service  to  the  people.  They  have  like- 
wise posed  problems  of  a  magnitude  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  foreseen  even 
6  years  ago.  They  are  sharply  challenging 
the  predominance  of  the  older,  far-flung  sys- 
tem of  rail  transportation.  Their  competi- 
tion, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
is  greatly  aided  by  Government  funds,  poses 
problems  that  are  stupendous  in  many  of 
their  Implications.  The  nature  of  this 
competition  has,  in  my  opinion,  brought  us 
to  a  sharp  realization  that  the  very  thing 
that  has  made  this  Nation  great — freedom 
of  competition — may.  If  permitted  to  run  an 
unbridled  course  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion, destroy  the  efficiency  of  a  most  im- 
portant public  service. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  Congress  cannot  de- 
vise a  formu'a  that  will  permit  privately 
financed  transportation  to  serie  the  people, 
and  make  a  profit  for  Investors,  in  competi-  y 
tion  with  Government-aided  transport,  we 
must  face  a  most  unpleasant  alternative — 
the  nationalization  of  transportation  with 
the  nationalization  of  other  industries  to  fol- 
low as  surely  as  night  follows  day. 

I  wonder  if  many  of  us  realize  that  there 
is  a  total  of  $85,300,000,000  of  capital  invested 
m  transportation  in  this  country?  Forty 
billions  of  which  have  been  spent  by  the 
Government  for  tax-free  facilities  which 
need  earn  no  return  on  the  investment? 
Contrast  this  with  the  slightly  more  thnn 
forty-five  billions  of  private  capital  invest«xl 
In  facilities  which  are  taxed  and  which  must 
earn  a  return  for  the  Investor.  A  study  of 
these  figures  reveals  the  extent  to  which 
Government  Is  competing  with  Ita  own 
people. 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  this  clti«n- 
supplled  capital,  which  comes  from  tax- 
payers, must  pay  taxes,  in  addition  to  oper- 
ating costs,  before  any  earnings  can  accrue 
to  those  who  have  Invested  their  funds. 

We  may  well  ask  what  has  become  of  the 
theory  upon  which  this  Republic  was 
founded?  Was  not  the  idea  of  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  that  the  Government  wa-s 
to  be  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  their 
master? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  notion  was 
prevalent  that  a  few  rich  railroad  tycoons 
were  the  only  sufferers  from  competition  of 
Government  capital.  Whatever  may  have 
been  tlie  sins  of  the  plunderers  in  the  past, 
we  today  are  not  punishing  the  old  sinners  by 
poUcles  that  take  away  reasonable  profits 
from  private  investors.  The  real  owners 
of  transportation  today  are  life-insurance 
policyholders,  savings-bank  depositors,  bene- 
ficiaries of  trust  funds,  educational  and 
charitable  foundations,  colleges  and  hospitals 
and  hundreds  of  thcusands  of  relatively 
small  Investors. 

The  heads  that  roll  into  the  basket  when 
the  dread  blade  of  bankruptcy  falls  are  not 
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Is  another  fact  that  we  should  not 
There  Is  no  more  certain  path  to 
natlcjnallzatlon  of  such  an  essential  pub- 
as  transportation  than  the  drying 
sources  of  private  capital  through 
or  the  continued  threat  of 
Insolvencies.  However,  the  users 
transportation  are  right  when  they  de- 
tlnuance  of  service.  If  this  serv- 
lc«  caQn4)t  be  supplied  by  private  capital  the 
OoTemn  ent    mu3t   move   in.     There    is    no 
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the  interest  of  the  public,  I  favor 

Government   aid   to  air  lines. 

and    waterways.      My    record    on 

Ions  is  clear.     I  have  not  changed 

and  I  do  not  expect  to  do  so 

however,  and  I  think  there  are 

lers  In  Congress  who  agree  with  me, 
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markets.     Private  capital  should  re- 
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'>ireat     of     nationalization    is    not 

a      threat      to     transportation.     It 

much    deeper.     Counting    the    em- 

of    transportation    companies    and 

faiailles  we  find  a  group  of  from  nine 

million  voters.     Nationalization  of 

transpoiftation  therefore  would  make  a  huge 

to    the   Government   pay    roll    and 

ovlde  a  political  party  enough  Gov- 

pay-roll   voters  to  swing  any  elec- 


y   that   nationalizes   transportation 
fl^d   itself  entrenched    in   power   for 
nerations.     It    should    be    remem- 
al^ays  that  nationalization  of  trans- 
y  come  from  another  cause  than 
ry.     It  can  come  from  necessity 
by     widespread     bankruptcies     In 
atlon.     When  it  is  realized  that  the 
purchasl  ig  power  of  transportation  Is  prob- 
largest  of  any  segment  of  our  econ- 
^ems  clear  that  this,  plus  the  mll- 
otes  of  '  nent  employees  and 

Hies,  w^       .       .ke  it  practically  im- 
to  retrace  steps  toward  nationaliza- 
to  freedom  of  enterprise. 

industry,  other  than  the  trans- 
industry,  see  in  this  picture  the 
general  nationalization?     I  haven't 
he  point  of  looking  under  my  bed 
ht  to  see  if  Karl  Marx  has  crawled 
can  tell  you.  with  deep  conviction, 
greatest  threat  of  socialism  In  this 
today    lies    in    transportation    and 
t   happens  to  it  In  the  next  half 
4:111   determine    the   fate   of    private 
in  this  Nation. 
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that  the  legislation  which  we  ex- 
frame  as   a  result  of  our   pending 
ion  will  clearly  place  upon  trans- 
— and  by  this  I  mean  all  forms — 
to  serve  the  public  first 
own  interests  second.     Public  serv- 
lot  self-interest  is  the  only  reason 
(ftlstence  of  transportation  and  cer- 
is  the  only  excuse  for  the  invest- 
;ovemment  funds  to  promote  trans- 
service.     It  is  this  public  service 
the  lelf-tnterest  of  any  segment  ot 
that  has  influenced  our  Inter- 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to 
tlUs  Invastigatlon.    The  commit- 


tee Is  composed  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
Congress.  They  think  for  themselves.  I  re- 
peat and  I  believe  that  the  record  of  otir 
committee  Is  such  that  it  must  be  clear 
to  the  public  that  this  investigation  will 
not  be  controlled  or  dominated  by  any  trans- 
portation agency  or  group  of  transportation 
agencies. 

We  expect  the  agencies  of  transport,  as 
well  as  the  users  of  transport,  to  approach 
their  common  problems  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  predominant  public  Interest.  We 
have  sought  from  thousands  of  users  of 
transport  and  the  operators  and  experts  in 
the  transportation  field  constructive  sugges- 
tions looking  toward  the  solutloa  of  cur 
common  national  problems.  The  replies 
which  rwe  have  received  Indicate  to  a  very 
satisfactory  degree  that  there  is  widespread 
recognition  among  leaders  In  all  branches  of 
business  that  our  transportation  problems 
cannot  be  met  unless  we  submerge  self-In- 
terest. The  economy  of  this  Nation  is  In 
such  a  state,  following  its  complete  devotion 
to  the  waplng  of  war,  that  we  cannot  permit 
self-serving  pressure  groups  to  approach  our 
common  problems  with  little  or  no  regard 
for  the  needs  of  the  whole  people.  This  Is 
true  of  practically  every  segment  of  our 
economy  but  It  is  particularly  true  when  we 
are  dealing  with  a  public  service  so  essential 
to  the  welfare  of  our  people  as  tran.sportatlon. 

In  the  words  of  the  Honorable  Cl.arence  F. 
Lea.  chairman  of  our  committee,  this  prob- 
lem is  vital  because  "transportation  Is  the 
connecting  link  between  our  producing  ma- 
chine and  the  consuming  public."  He  truly 
stated  further  that  without  efficient  and 
economical  transportation  our  whole  econ- 
omy can  bog  down  no  matter  what  our  In- 
dustrial executives  and  the  Investment  of 
private  capital  may  do  toward  converting 
cur  economy  from  war  to  peace. 

TO    Bt7n.D    ON    PRESENT    LEGAL    rKAMEWORK 

We  are  not  planning  to  rewrite  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act.  or  the  CAA  Act.  We 
are,  however,  hoping  to  do  a  good  Job  to- 
ward the  solution  of  our  transportation  prob- 
lems by  trimming  here  and  there  and  adjust- 
ing this  policy  and  that  policy  within  the 
statutory  framework  that  has  been  created 
over  the  many  years  that  these  acts  have 
been  on  our  statute  books. 

I  would  be  faithless  to  my  responsibility  to 
my  fellow  members  In  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  If  I  did  not  ur^e  upon  you 
the  fullest  possible  cooperation  that  you  can 
give  us  toward  the  solution  of  the  problems 
that  certainly  mean  much  to  ycu  as  shippers 
and  receivers  of  freight.  You  are  the  peo- 
ple who  pay  the  Nation's  tremendous  trans- 
portation bill,  you  are  the  ones  who  first  feel 
the  effects  of  inefficiency  in  our  transporta- 
tion service. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  you  have 
already  replied  to  the  questions  which  the 
committee  has  sent  out,  but  I  feel  that  I 
should  take  a  moment  or  two  for  a  brief 
summarization  of  these  topics.  This  will 
serve  to  Indicate  to  you  the  scope  of  our 
Inquiry  and  its  objective  nature. 

These  topics  are  grouped  under  nine  main 
headings.  The  first  is  quite  general  and  Is 
entitled  "National  Transportation  Policy." 
Here  we  seek  criticism  of  the  statement  of 
policy  in  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940. 

Under  the  heading  of  "Regulation"  we 
hope  to  evoke  constructive  comment  en  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  separate 
regulatory  agencies  for  each  mode  of  trans- 
portation; the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a  alngte  ragulatory  body  and  comment  on 
the  auggaatlun  frequently  advanced  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  re- 
organized in  the  light  of  present-day  condl- 
tkms  and  postwar  transportation  problems. 

We  have  tried  to  make  these  suggested 
topics  something  different  from  the  ordinary 
questionnaire.  They  are  tqplcs  for  dlscus- 
aloa.    They  are  subjecu  for  commtnt.    And. 


fiuthermore.  if  anyone  has  anything  to  say 
on  any  subject  not  covered  by  the  committee 
document,  he  can  Just  let  himself  go. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  among  the 
members  of  our  committee  that  failure  to 
recognize  that  self-interest  is  merely  a  part 
and  not  the  whole  of  any  problem  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  this  complicated  economy  of 
ours,  particularly  at  this  time  when  we  are 
all  but  submerged  In  problems  created  by 
world  chaos. ' 

It  would  be  unrealistic  not  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  war  has  not  changed  human 
nature  very  much.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  there  Is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  a  democracy  can  live  only  If  the 
people  composing  it  are  willing  to  adjust 
their  alms  and  ambitions  to  the  common 
good.  In  the  conduct  of  this  investigation 
we  seek  your  cooperation  In  applying  this 
principle  to  our  transportation  problems. 


To  End  an  Injustice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  LINK 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2,  1946 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  revi.se  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
of  Saturday.  April  27,  1946: 

TO  END  AN   INJUSTICE 

Action  of  the  House  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee in  scheduling  a  hearing  for  May  6 
on  a  bill  to  make  retroactive  certain  retire- 
ment benefits  that  were  liberalized  in  1942 
serves  again  to  direct  attention  to  an  In- 
justice that  long  ago  should  have  been  cor- 
rected by  Congress.  Under  the  liberalization 
amendment  of  January  24,  1942.  annuities 
for  Federal  employes  were  increased  substan- 
tially through  adoption  of  a  formula  which 
took  into  account  the  size  of  employees"  con- 
tributions to  the  retirement  fund.  Previ- 
ously employees  In  the  higher  brackets  re- 
ceived no  greater  annuity  than  the  maxi- 
mum of  $1,200  a  year  provided  for  all  em- 
ployees, regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  higher 
salaried  workers  made  larger  payments  to 
the  fund  than  those  In  the  lower  brackets. 

But  in  voting  these  increased  benefits 
Congress  failed  to  Insert  a  retroactive  clause 
such  as  had  appeared  in  all  prior  retirement 
laws.  The  result  was  that  employees  in  the 
higher  brackets  who  retired  at  any  time 
before  passage  of  the  January  1942  act— even 
a  day  or  two  before  in  some  instances — con- 
tinued to  draw  not  more  than  a  $1,200  an- 
nuity, whereas  employees  who  retired  on 
or  after  January  24,  1942.  received  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Increased  allowances.  This 
was  manifestly  an  arbitrary  and  unwarranted 
discrimination  against  more  than  5,000 
faithful  Federal  employees  of  the  higher 
brackets  who  had  gone  on  the  retired  list 
prior  to  amendment  of  the  law.  Meanwhile 
about  750  of  these  retired  employees  left  the 
retirement  rolls  and  returned  to  active  serv- 
ice during  the  war  emergency,  thereby  earn- 
ing the  right  to  benefit  from  the  liberalized 
annuity  law  Others  who  were  disabled  or 
otherwise  could  not  obtain  reemployment 
have  not  been  so  fortunate.  Their  case  Is 
all  the  more  persuasive. 

These  retired  employees  rightly  have  pro- 
tested this  unfair  treatment  and  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  vigorously  supported 
their  protests.  Several  efforts  to  correct  the 
Injustice    through    legislation    have    faUed. 
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largely  because  of  apparent  Indifference  on 
the  House  side.  The  Senate  twice  has  unan- 
imously approved  bills  deslened  to  rectify 
the  error  The  first  bill  expired  in  the  House. 
The  second  is  pending  before  the  House 
ClvU  S;r\lce  Committee.  Justice  requires 
that  this  bill  be  reported  promptly  and 
parsed  by  the  House  before  expiration  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress. 


Report  From  Central  Ohio 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 
Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  of  April 
25.  1946: 

ETPCBT  FttOM  CEWTRAL  OHIO 

In  an  effort  to  obtain  the  views  of  his 
constituents  on  current  Issues.  Congressman 
J.  Harrt  McGregor  recently  sent  a  question- 
naire to  a  cross  section  of  the  voters  In  his 
district. 

McGnEccR  represents  the  seventeenth  dis- 
trict, an  area  In  central  Ohio  comprising  Ash- 
land. Richland.  Knox,  Coshocton,  Delaware, 
and  Licking  Counties. 

Although  this  is  generally  regarded  as  rural 
territory.  It  contains  a  number  of  small  cities 
in  which  there  has  been  considerable  Indus- 
trial development  in  recent  years  and  ap- 
proximately half  the  population  of  the  dis- 
trict is  urban. 

McGregor  sent  out  1,150  questionnaires 
and  received  732  replies,  a  high  percentage  of 
returns  for  a  poll  of  this  kind.  The  results, 
as  announced  by  the  Congressman,  follow: 

Continuation  of  price  controls:  48  percent 
yes.  52  percent  no. 

Payment  of  subsidies  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: 13  percent  yes,  87  percent  no. 

Federal  medical  care  program:  13  percent 
yes.  87  percent  no. 

Draft  extension :  35  percent  yes,  65  percent 

no. 

Compulsory  military  training:  45  percent 

yes,  55  percent  no. 

Thirty-day  cooling-off  period  before 
strikes:  89  percent  yes.  11  percent  no. 

Four  billion  dollar  loan  to  Britain :  19  per- 
cent yes.  81  percent  no. 

One  billion  dollar  loan  to  Russia:  11  per- 
cent ves.  89  percent  no. 

The  replies  to  this  questionnaire  help  ex- 
plain v^hy  some  Congressmen  vote  the  way 
they  do.  Not  all  Congretsmen  are  Infiuenced 
by  pressure  groups  and  selfish  lobbies.  Some 
of  them  happeu  to  reflect  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents. 


Hidden  Price  Increases 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  1,  1946 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  how 

well  some  of  our  New  Deal  inflation  has 

been  concealed  is  exposed  in  an  article 

In  the  current  edition  of  the  monthly 


publication  of  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association. 
It  follows,  in  part: 

HrooEN  Price  Increases 
Inferior  products,  through  substitution, 
dilution,  and  skimping,  have  been  one  nota- 
ble result  of  OPA  policies  in  the  reconversion 
period.  The  reports  of  the  Smith  committee 
Itemize  several  hundred  instances  in  which 
high-quality  products  of  the  prewar  days 
were  driven  from  the  postwar  market  by  OPA 
celling  prices  lower  than  postwar  production 
costs— only  to  be  replaced.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  by  an  inferior  product  officially 
celllnged  at  a  higher  price. 

One  long-established  firm,  the  hearings 
disclose,  sold  a  quality  bathrobe  recognized 
in  the  trade  as  "a  superior  garment."  OPA 
set  the  ceiling  price  a.  $3.  The  manufac- 
turer cannot  make  a  profit  at  that  price. 
OPA  practically  put  It  off  the  market.  But  a 
new  manufacturer  who  came  in  with  no  pre- 
war cost  experience  then  got  a  celling  of 
$3  25  for  his  robe,  "with  a  poorly  finished 
collar,  careless  seams,  che^ip  binding,  and  a 
sleazy  cord." 

With  a  higher  price  for  an  Inferior  Item, 
the  new  producer  can  supply  plenty  of  robes 
at  a  profit,  and  that  is  what  the  trade  now 
gets.  Meanwhile  the  established  and  ex- 
perienced producer  of  the  quality  product  is 
•celllnged"  out  of  business. 

When  you  pay  $3.25  for  a  $2  bathrobe,  OPA 
calls  it  holding  the  line.  Economists  call  it 
Inflation.  The  American  people  simply  call 
it  a  gyp. 

A  returned  Army  officer  told  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  a  similar  story. 
He  owns  a  chain  of  15  small  variety  stores  in 
Georgia  and  Florida.  Released  from  the 
service,  he  went  to  New  York  to  buy  baby 
dresses.  But  the  company  he  sought  had  gone 
out  of  business.  He  placed  an  order  with  a 
new  firm.  A  month  later  he  got  samples  of 
the  new  product.  The  cloth  was  "not  even 
suited  for  baby  dresses,  and  the  workmanship 
was  the  poorest."  Yet  prices  were  much 
higher. 

Another  manufacturer  of  infants'  dresses 
got  a  ceUing  of  $8.50  a  dozen— too  low  to 
allow  a  profit.  But  a  newcomer  in  the  field 
got  a  ceiling  of  $10.50  for  an  Inferior  product. 
In  men's  shorts,  two  different  producers 
got  ceilings  of  $3.50  and  $3.55  per  dozen  for 
standard  prewar  garments.  But  a  new  starter 
in  the  field  got  a  celling  of  $7.35  a  dozen  for 
a  garment  "made  of  white  sheeting  ' 

An  established  toy  maker  was  celllnged  at 
$1.92  for  a  sturdy  rubber-tired  scooter;  but  a 
newcomer  who  used  scrap  metals  exclusively 
got  a  celling  of  $3.75. 

In  women's  apparel,  the  deterioration  of 
quality  has  been  especially  marked.  In  one 
case  of  record,  a  manufacturer  sold  a  stand- 
ard house  dress  for  $1.30  in  1942.  On  the 
basis  of  1946  costs  he  petitioned  for  a  price 
of  $2.18  for  the  same  Item.  This,  OPA  de- 
nied. But  a  new  producer  got  a  ceiling  of 
$4.37  for  a  competing  dress,  "although  better 
material  was  used  in  dresses  seUing  for  79 
cents  In  1942." 

Sumniarizing  testimony  covering  hundreds 
of  these  cases,  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  | 
Association  said:  "Too  often  reliable  manu-i 
facturers  are  not  allowed  reasonable  ceilings 
for  their  honest  merchandise,  but  new- 
comers can  sell  inferior  goods  for  twice  as 
much— with  the  OPA's  blessing.  That  is  why 
the  American  housewife  cannot  find  good 
moderate-priced  dresses  in  the  market." 

Similar  exhibits  were  presented  In  behalf 
of  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  reuilers 
in  kitchen  equipment,  furniture,  toys,  hand- 
bags, shoes,  and  many  other  items. 

One  long-established  producer  of  shoe  bags 
got  a  celling  of  $7.20  a  dozen.  As  soon  as  his 
carry-over  Inventories  of  materials  were  ex- 
hausted he  stopped  production.  But  a  new 
producer  In  the  field  then  got  a  ceUmg  of 
$13.50  a  dozen. 


All  these  dislocations  iji|  civilian  production 
and  distribution  during  the  last  6  months 
have  tended  to  reduce  employment,  continue 
wartime  shortages,  and  limit  production  in 
many  factories.  In  the  words  of  the  Smith 
committee,  in  its  report  of  October  22,  1945. 
OPA  "has  compelled  manufacturers  to  dis- 
continue and  abandon  production  of  prewar 
low-priced  commodities  they  were  skilled  In 
making  In  great  volume  and  has  permitted 
newcomers  to  manufacture  such  commcditles 
at  higher  prices  than  were  necessary  to  enable 
those  already  in  the  field  to  stay  in  business." 
Six  weeks  after  this  report  was  published 
Congress  still  was  being  bombarded  with  tele- 
grams from  merchants  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Typical  was  the  demand  of  A.  L. 
KilUan,  of  Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa,  that  OPA  be 
terminated:  ^    ,^ 

"We  have  a  strong  feeling  this  would  elim- 
inate much  shoddy  merchandise  made  by 
fy-by-nlght  manufacturers  at  ridiculously 
high  prices  approved  by  OPA.  We  are  get- 
ting dribble  shipments  from  old  established 
firms  while  getting  many  offers  by  new  firms 
we  never  heard  of  with  prices  approximately 
double  those  of  reputable  firms. 

"If  legitimate  manufacturers  are  turned 
loose  to  produce,  competition  wUl  soon  level 
prices  off  and  quality  wUl  Improve  rapidly. 
•  •  •  Unless  we  get  ln|mcdlate  action  of 
some  kind  to  encourage  production  of  de- 
pendable merchandise,  scarcity  of  goods  will 
become  so  acute  that  the  situation  will  not 
be  manageable." 

By  mail,  telegraph  and  phone,  appeals  of 
this  general  tenor  reach  Congress  by  the 
hundreds  every  day. 

Many  opponents  of  continued  price  con- 
trol express  the  fear  that  another  6  months 
of  OPA  would  so  disorganize  and  dislocate 
the  normal  pattern  of  American  business 
that  permanent  regimentation  would  appear 
perhaps  irresistible.  In  convention  after 
convention  during  the  last  6  months  business 
associations  have  given  voice  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  the  defenders  of  OPA  seek  its  con- 
tinuance, not  so  much  as  a  weapon  against 
advancing  wages  and  prices,  but  chiefly  as  a 
permanent  beachhead  of  national  socialism 
on  the  world's  last  citadel  of  free  enterprtoe. 


crrutjs  rRtnrs 
When  oranges  and  grapefruit  came  into 
plentiful  supply.  In  July  1945.  prices  fell  be- 
low the  OPA  celling.  At  10  different  mar- 
kets, these  items  (on  average)  moved  at  50 
cents  to  $2.24  a  box  below  the  ceiling  for  a 
period  of  18  weeks,  up  to  November  17,  1945. 
OPA  had  promised  the  Industry  advisory 
committee  that  price  controls  wotild  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  citrus  frulU  began  to  move 
in  volume  at  below-ceiling  prices.  But  this 
promise  was  not  kept  in  July 

Suddenly,  on  November  19,  when  the  Cali- 
fornia crop  was  about  all  cleared,  and  the 
Texas  crop  not  yet  moving  In  real  volume, 
OPA  removed  the  citrus  ceilings  on  a  tenta- 
tive basis  for  60  days 

By  picking  the  week  before  Thanksgiving, 
when  seasonal  demand  is  at  a  peak,  and  be- 
tween crops,  when  supply  is  at  the  seasonal 
low  for  the  year,  OPA  spotted  the  one  situa- 
tion which  would  bring  a  price  increase  the 
moment  ceilings  were  removed. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  strongly 
urged  that  the  ceilings  be  not  abandoned 
until  the  Texas  citrus  crop  began  to  move  to 
market  in  full  volume. 

By  selecting  price  movements  on  certain 
specialty  varieties  of  citrus  fruits.  OPA  then 
made  a  perfect  exhibit  demonstrating  to  Con- 
gress, "this  is  what  happens  when  celling 
prices  are  removed." 

On  January  3.  1946,  OPA  reestablished  ceil- 
ings on  citrus  friiits  just  as  the  great  Texas 
crop  was  reaUy  moving  to  market  Out  of 
this  experience  OPA  now  has  a  specific  chart 
Bhowmg  that  when  ceUlngs  are  removed 
prices  go  up  sharply  With  that  chart  Mr. 
Bowles  scares  Congressmen  and  Senators  to 
death  when  they  inquire  about  winding  up 
OPA. 
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It  should  be  said  to  the  credit  of 
of  Agriculture,  that  he  at  no 
part  of  this  conspiracy.     Correct 
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of   AsT'  c     I   now  say.   In 

lanm:  -:ble,  that  the  fig- 

Mr.   Bowles  credited  to  the  De- 
Df  Agriculture  are  not  the  figures 
ment  of  Agriculture  uses  to  rrp- 
:s  prices.     I  also  say  that  the  order 
ab<int  January  3.  which  returned 
not  favored  by  the  Secre- 
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Stabilization." 
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Ime    this   citrus    fruit    experience 

the  classical  "horrible  example"  of 
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the  period  of   price  suspen- 
utilized  every   medium  of  propa- 
capltahze   on   the   Increase   in   the 
(  pecialty    cltriis   fruits,   which   had 
ht  about  by  Its  own  action.    This 
th  simultaneous  and   almost  ver- 
releiises  from  OPA  regional  offices 
t  the  country  the  day   after  cell- 
removed,  and  continued  throu^h- 
I  erlod  of  price  suspension,  in   the 
statements  by  Mr.  Bowles,  by  regional 
OPA  press   agents,  and   by  other 
spokesmen.     •     •     •     The    state- 
formly  pointed  to  the  Increase  in 
i^es   as   an   example   of   what    hap- 
ceilings    are    removed,    and    ex- 
incident  OS  a  major  argument 
3f  the   indefinite  continuation  of 


flower  of  this  propaganda  cam- 

In  a  statement  by  Administrator 

December  6.  1945.  when  he  said: 

grades    of    oranges,    lemons,    and 

moved  up  50  to  100  percent  In  the 

days  following  the  action  of  OPA 

the  price  restrictions.     IX  this 


occurred  on  food  products  which  seemed  to 
be  in  adequate  supply,  what  vjould  happen 
to  meat,  vegetables,  milk,  cereals,  and  all  the 
other  dozens  of  food  products  which  are  la 
more  scarce  supply?" 

Nowhere  in  all  American  history  Is  there 
to  be  found  a  mere  shocking  example  of  in- 
trenched bureaucrats  Jobbing  the  OiBcial 
statistics  In  a  coordinated  propaganda  cam- 
paign to  obtain  from  Congress  a  renewal  of 
their  evil  power  and  unwholescme  authn- 
Ity  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  people. 

MOKE    RXGUUl'nONS   THAN    IN    WARTIMK 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Phillips'  delineation  of 
OPAs  techniques  in  self-perpetuation.  Mr. 
Bowles  appeared  before  the  Approprtat:ens 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  support  of  a  plea  for  additional  lunds  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Congress  already  had  authorized  OPA  to 
spend  $148,571,000  during  the  year  ending 
June  30.  1946.  That  amount  now  spent  or 
ccnunltted.  Mr  Bowles  sought  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  $1,854,000  to  piece 
out  the  year 

He  explained  that  with  the  end  of  ratlonlr.i? 
In  gasoline,  fuel  oil.  shties.  tires,  moats,  and 
many  canned  foods.  OPA  fgund  it  possible 
to  reduce  its  paid  staff  after  VJ-day  ( August 
15,  1915)  from  63.274  to  C2,B38  as  of  February 
1.  1946.  The  liquidation  schedule  called  for 
a  further  reduction  to  30.917  as  of  June  30, 
19-16,  when,  with  the  expiration  of  the  law, 
OPA  would  die  a  natural  death. 

Then  it  was  discovered,  in  February  this 
year,  that  OPA  had  many  pressing  new  duties 
to  administer  postwar. 

Prom  "Other  People's  Assets"  OPA  became 
"Onward  Postwar  America  " 

Mr.  Bowles'  adjusted  sC  1  for 

7f:0  additional  people  in  i  .ion. 

181  in  building  materials,  1.100  in  rent  con- 
trol. 80  In  accounting,  and  53  in  the  Infor- 
mation bureau — an  Increase  of  2.174  em- 
ployees requested  6  months  after  the  end  of 
the  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  henrlngs  Rc-presenta- 
tlve  LVDLOW,  of  Indiana,  asl:ed  Geoffrey 
Baker,  Deputy  Administrator  for  Price,  how 
many  price  orders  had  been  abandoned  since 
th^  war. 

Mr.  Baker  replied:  "Our  peak  has  not  yet 
been  reached,  sir.  We  have  today  more  regu- 
lations than  we  had,  let  us  say.  on  VJ-day, 
and  we  will  have  more" 

BOW  rr  ALL  BEGAN 

OPA  beean  In  April  1941,  as  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply, 
created  by  Presidential  Executive  order. 

The  staff  consisted  of  Leon  Henderson  and 
eight  assistants.  President  Roosevelt  allo- 
cated $75,000  from  emergency  funds.  But  the 
work  expanded  prodigiously.  War  came  on 
December  7.   1941. 

The  Price  Control  Act  was  approved  Janu- 
ary 30.  1942  In  April,  1942.  OPAs  first  an- 
nual budget  went  to  Co""-' <="  It  contem- 
plated a  Nation-wide  or  -n  of  90.000 
employees  Total  funds  requested  for  the 
first  year  were  $110,000,000,  to  last  through 
June  30.  1£)43. 

The  next  budget,  to  June  30,  1944,  request- 
ed $177.3?5.00«. 

The  1945  budget  was  $190  462.739. 

Then  came  the  first  postwar  year — the 
fiscal  year  endin;;  June  30.  1946 

Total  OPA  budget  authorizations  for  this 
year  now  stand  at  $150.425.000 — an  amount 
Just  equal  to  the  to  al  funds  appropriated 
for  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1916.  At  that  time  the  Navy  com- 
prised 346  vessels  of  1.500.000  tons  displace- 
ment. Officers  and  enlisted  personnel  num- 
bered 66.653  men. 

So  the  postwar  OPA  following  World  War 
II  is  bigger  than  the  prewar  Navy  before 
World  War  I. 

That's  where  the  money  goes. 


The  Real  Estate  Lobby  Gloats  Over  Its 
Murder  of  the  Housing  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  oil 
Vrrch  12  I  introduced  H.u.se  Re.^olutinn 
557,  which  i(  adopted  by  the  House  will 
create  a  ."special  ^  ""nittee  to  inve.':URate 
th"   powerful    .  .;ve   lobbies    which 

infest  Washington  and  defeat  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  brmeiinK  about  passaee  of 
Ic'.'islation  favorable  to  special  pnvileRe 
and  ontren  i.  or  by  preventini; 

pas<p^e  of  .V .;.  .;  which  would  pro- 
tect the  public. 

Under  leave.  I  am  in.sortins  in  the 
CoNCRESSION.^L  RECORD  th«?  "confldential 
letter"  sent  to  members  of  the  Chicago 
R?al  E  ■        "^  '.ich.  over  the  name 

of  the  i  .     yd  G.  Dana,  gloats 

over  the  murder  and  mayhem  performed 
on  the  Patman  housing  bill,  and  fore- 
tells what  the  lobb  es  v.ill  do  to  the  OPA 
bill  and  to  the  Wagner-Taft-EUcnder 
pubhc  housing  bill. 

This  letter  is  dated  April  18.  and  I 
naturally  did  not  receive  it  until  after 
the  emasculation  and  di.<:membeiment  of 
the  OPA  bill  in  the  House:  I  regret  that 
I  did  not  have  it  to  read  on  the  floor  dur- 
ing the  debate.  I  wbh  to  call  special 
attention  of  Members  to  the  statement 
that  funds  for  the  W    "  imit- 

tec — meaning.  I  pre-i...  iing- 

ton  office  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards — have  been  received 
in  q ratifying  volume. 

There  is  a  rreat  deal  of  talk  about 
"•  re  groups  on  the  liberal  side  of 
.1  wish  some  of  the  gentlemen 
wouid  show  me  a  union  or  a  liberal  group 
With  the  money  to  spend  for  this  kind 
of  lobbying:  and  this,  remember,  is  only 
!c  from  one  b  up.    My 

1,  ....  ;on  is  drawn  to .._ j  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  every  lobby,  with- 
out fear  or  favor  or  prejudgment,  bo- 
(.iU>e  I  am  confident  that  an  impartial 
investigation  will  show  clearly  who  is 
.'•pending  vast  sums  for  special  favors, 
and  I  do  not  mean  the  consuming  public 
rcpiestnted  by  unions  and  civic  or  Ub- 
eral  organizations. 

There  follows  the  text  of  that  part  of 
the  "n-  "   of   the  Chicago 

Real  E  ...  ^.  ..._  ..aied  April  18  which 
appeared  over  the  name  of  Ployd  Q. 
Dana,  together  with  that  of  my  letter  to 
Mr.  Dana: 

PUSIDENTUL     PAIACRAPHS — THE     WASHINGTON 
nCTVMZ 

Congratulations  are  due  every  Member  who 
participated  in  the  spendid  fight  against  the 
Patman  bill  in  both  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate.  Unquestionably,  this 
has  been  a  grand  victory  for  our  side.  The 
response  that  we  received  from  our  Senstors 
and  Represf  -  was  tremendous.     Sen- 

ator   Bkook^  d    be    very    highly    com- 

mended for  the  stand  he  took  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate.  If  you  have  not  already  done 
so.  telegrams  and  letters  of  appreciation 
•bould  be  sent  to  him  at  once. 
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However,  the  big  battle  Is  still  to  be  fought. 
The  e-tenslon  of  the  Price  Control  Act  Is  in 
the  process  of  hearings  In  the  House  at  the 
moment,  and  will  go  to  the  Senate  probably 
next  week.  This  is  our  opportunity,  if  ever, 
to  get  some  relief  In  the  way  of  rent  In- 
creases for  Chicago.  You  will  be  kept  In- 
formed on  this  legislation,  both  tlirough  the 
Board  and  the  National  /»ssociation.  and  we 
hope  that  the  response  from  all  of  you  will 
be  as  satisfying  as  It  has  been  the  last  few 
times.  We  don't  Intend  to  keep  our  mem- 
bers continuously  aroused,  but  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  fight  Ls  a  long-drawn-out  affair. 
If  we  phow  the  proper  spirit,  we  can  win. 

The  W-E-T  bill  Is  up  for  a  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate t'.day.  I  have  been  Informed  that  the 
Senate  will  pass  the  bill.  Unfortunately. 
there  was  not  sufficient  time  for  as  to  show 
our  strength.  Otir  only  hope  of  defeating 
this  drastic  legislation  Is  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  When  the  bill  reaches  the  Hou.se, 
your  efforts  will  be  needed. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  con- 
tributor who  responded  to  our  call  for  funds 
for  the  Washington  committee.  It  has  been 
gratifying  to  see  the  numerous  check,^  which 
have  been  mailed  in,  and  we  are  very  near 
reaching  our  goal.  I  am  confident  that  it 
Will  be  attained  In  the  next  few  days.  Any 
personal  effort  expended  has  been  well  repaid 
by  the  support  shown  by  all  of  you. 

The  committee  on  realtor  Is  In  the  midst 
of  developing  a  very  extensive  advertising 
campaign  which  will  l>e  presented  to  the  en- 
tire membership  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
For  many  months,  we  have  felt  the  need  of  a 
broader  public  relations  program  for  our 
board.  This  plan  ties  In  with  the  findings 
of  a  number  of  other  committees.  It  may 
be  a  year  beforo  the  project  can  be  properly 
presented.  However,  you  should  be  Informed 
of  cur  plans,  and  will  be  so  informed  from 
time  to  time.  NAREB  Is  seriously  consider- 
ing a  very  extensive  radio  program  which  will 
be  Nation-wide  and  for  a  period  of  a  year's 
duration.  This  proposed  publicity  may  pos- 
sibly tie  In  with  the  future  program  of  our 
own  board.  Our  committee  on  realtor,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Whitney  Wall,  deserves 
a  lot  of  credit  for  the  many  meetings  that 
have  been  held  and  for  the,  time  spent  by 
each  Individual  member. 

This  will  be  the  last  letter  during  the  pres- 
ent regime.  It  Is  fitting  that  appreciation 
should  be  here  acknowledged  to  all  commit- 
tee chairmen  and  members  who  have  worked 
so  Industriously  this  past  year.  The  success. 
If  any.  for  this  administration  is  entirely  due 
to  their  credit.  It  has  been  marvelous  to  see 
the  work  which  has  been  done,  and  the  kind 
consideration  given  by  the  entire  membership 
Is  highly  appreciated  by  your  outgoing 
president. 

Fi-OTD  G.  Dana. 

House  or  Represent ATi\r.s, 

COMMriTEE  ON  RtTlXS. 

Washington,  D.  C  .  April  29.  1946. 
Mr.  Floyd  G.  Dana. 

president.  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board, 
Chicago.  III. 

Dear  Mr.  Dana:  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  confidential  letter  mailed  to  members  of 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  in  which  you 
tell  gloatingly  of  how  property  and  special 
privilege  brought  al)Out  emasculation  and 
murder  of  the  Patman  housing  bill,  and  of 
your  plans  to  perform  the  same  rites  for  the 
extension  of  the  Price  Control  Act,  and  for 
the  Wagner-E:icnder-Taft  housing  bill. 

It  Is  my  purpose  to  extend  this  letter  In 
the  Congressional  Record  as  Justification  for 
my  Insistence  on  early  action  on  my  reso- 
lution calling  for  a  thorough  investigation  of 
lobbying  activities.  I  have  also  obtained  evi- 
dence of  violation  of  the  Price  Control  Act 
by  firms  In  the  lumber  business,  whose  lobby 
has  been  very  active  In  opposition  to  all  con- 
Uols  In  the  public  Interest,  showing  that  It 


Is  Impossible  for  the  ordinary  operator  to 
build  because  of  the  bribes  demanded  by 
dealers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  S.^BATH, 

Afcmber  of  Congress. 

NAM   ANTI-OPA  CAMPAIGN  COST  ALMOST  $400,000 

In  view  of  this  attack.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
shall  press  vigorously  for  passage  of  my 
resolution.  House  Resolution  557,  in  its 
original  form,  and  I  am  inserting  the 
text  of  that  resolution  so  that  Members 
may  be  informed  as  to  its  provisions.  I 
am  inserting,  also,  the  text  of  House 
Resolution  608,  which  I  introduced  on 
April  30.  and  which  would  direct  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
activities  of  the  meat-packing  industry, 
especially  as  represented  by  the  Ameri- 
can Meat  Industry,  and  which.  I  have 
been  convinced  by  the  facts  available  to 
me.  has  gone  on  strike  against  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  consuming  public. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
am  inserting  a  news  story  written  by 
Oliver  Pilat  of  the  Wa.-^hington  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Post,  and  published  in 
the  Post  of  April  24.  which  points  out 
that  by  its  own  estimate  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  has  spent 
almost  $400,000  in  its  campaign  to  kill 
OPA.  and  which  goes  on  to  name  and 
describe  nine  of  the  powerful  national 
lobbies,  all  of  them  well  financed  by 
profits  which  came  only  from  the  con- 
suming public,  which  have  led  in  the 
fight  to  kill  or  scuttle  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  all  effective  price 
control. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  April  24,  1946] 

HERE  THET   ARE!    THE  LOBBIES  TRYING   TO 
ABOLISH  OPA 

(By  Oliver  Pilat) 
WASHINGTON,  April  24.— The  whole  question 
of  Industry's  right  to  spend  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  to  break  down 
price  control  was  thrown  wide  open  today 
when  Senator  Mitchell,  of  Washington, 
pointed  out  that  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers'  own  estimate  of  Its  antl- 
OPA  campaign  was  »395,850. 

•'The  average  consumer  who  wants  prices 
held  down  couldn't  hope  to  duplicate  that 
amount."  said  Mitchell,  adding  that  he  con- 
sidered it  "out  of  line" 

For  the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  here  are 
the  chief  lobbies  which  have  spent  freely  to 
raise  scares  in  the  press  and  push  amend- 
ments In  Congress  emasculating  OPA  for 
their  own  benefits: 

National  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
W.  L.  Mallon.  president.  Four  months  ago 
this  outfit  showed  what  tt  could  do  by  bring- 
ing no  less  than  350  Congressmen  to  a  House 
Small  Business  Committee  hearing  on  the 
problems  of  retaUers  facing  what  was  de- 
scribed as  an  OPA  squeeze. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association, 
Robert  Seidel,  chief  lobbyist,  with  help  from 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom  and  others.  Hyman  T. 
Flschtaach,  counsel  for  this  association,  wrote 
a  couple  of  the  House-approved  amendments 
to  the  Price  Stabilization  Act.  He  Is  former 
counsel  to  the  Smith  Committee  in  the 
House,  which  periodically  "inveEtigates"  OPA 
In  the  Interests  of  business. 

National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration. Charles  Holman.  secretary.  This 
outfit  is  fighting  for  acro8S-t)oard  price  in- 
creases for  milk,  no  subsidies. 

The  American  Meat  Institute.  Wesley  Har- 
denbergh,  president,  representing  the  big 
four  packers;  and  the 


National  Independent  Meat  Packers  Asso- 
ciation, represented  by  William  C   Holmes. 

Outright  elimination  of  controls  on  meat, 
as  proposed  by  Representative  Wadsworth. 
of  New  York,  was  licked  on  a  roll-call  vote  In 
the  House,  but  the  meat  lobbyists  ai-e 
chuckling  privately;  they  say  the  Gossett 
amendment,  which  provides  lifting  of  con- 
trols on  any  commodity  whose  production 
equals  1941  levels,  exempU  all  meat  except 
pork. 

They  hope  the  public  doesn't  get  wise  to 
this  before  Congress  puts  the  OPA  bill  In 
final  shape. 

The  Producers  Council,  Douglas  Whltlock. 
advisory  board  chairman.  This  outfit  is  the 
core  of  the  housing  lobby,  most  dangerous 
lobby  ever  to  work  on  Congress,  according  to  , 
Housing  Expediter  Wyatt.  Objective:  No 
controls  on  building  materials,  no  ceilings 
on  hotises. 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactur- 
ers, Arthur  B?sse.  president;  Underwear  In- 
stitute, Roy  A.  Cheney.  They  want  to  cut 
the  controls  on  rlothing. 

Metropolitan  Fair  Rent  Cummittee  of  New 
York,  Arthur  Koppel.  New  York  builder,  front 
man's  most  active  lobbyist  for  wiping  out 
rent  control. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  business  groups 
who  will  be  asked  to  say  how  much  they  have 
put  into  the  antl-OPA  fight,  following  the 
precedent  established  yesterday  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  with  the  NAM. 

House  Resolution  557 
Resolved.  That  there  Is  hereby  created  a 
special  committee  of  five  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, one  of  whom  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Speaker  as  chairman. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to 
make  a  full,  complete,  and  Impartial  investi- 
gation of  all  groujjs.  associations,  commit- 
tees, organizations,  or  combinations  thereof, 
who  have  sought  or  are  seeking,  by  use  of 
any  means,  and  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  In- 
fluence the  consideration  of  legislation  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  or  any 
matter  deemed  by  the  committee  to  be  of 
public  Interest  and  relevant  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  investigation. 

Subjects  of  the  Investigation  shall  Include, 
but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  any  or  all  groups 
which  have  or  are  engaged  in  the  present 
propaganda  campaign  or  lobby  to  defeat 
legislative  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
acute  housing  shortage;  any  or  all  groups 
which  have  or  are  engaged  In  the  disruptive 
propaganda  campaign  or  lobby  to  alioUsh  or 
weaken  price  control;  all  groups  which  have 
or  are  engaged  In  the  power  lobby:  any  or  all 
groups  which  have  or  are  engaj^ed  in  similar 
propaganda  campai^'ns  or  lobbies  Intended 
to  Influence  legislative  consideration  by  the 
Congress. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  and  within  the  powers 
of  the  committee  to  examine  the  nature, 
financial  resources,  receipts  and  expenditures, 
names  of  contributors  and  amounts  con- 
tributed, publications,  activities,  motives, 
nature  of  expenditures,  membership  lists. 
techniques,  methods,  means  used,  and  ob- 
jectives sought  of  all  organizations  under 
investigation;  and  to  make  any  examination 
or  determination  found  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee  to  be  relevant  to  the  Inquiry. 

The  committee  may  make  such  Interim 
reports  as  It  deems  advisable,  and  shall  make 
Its  final  report  to  the  House  of  Pvcpresenta- 
tlves  on  January  3,  1947,  and  shall  make 
such  remedial  recommendations  as  a  ma- 
jority approves.  In  the  course  of  the  In- 
vestigation the  committee  shall  bear  In  mind 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  guaranties 
of  the  privileges,  rights,  and  Immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  hold  and 
express  opinions  and  to  petltlor  the  Gov- 
ernment.    The  committee  shall  adopt  rules 
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conduct  governing  the  actions  of  Its  mem- 

emplcyeea.    and   no    Investigation 

made  nor  bearing  held  without  due 

having  been  given  all  members  and 

approval  of  a  majority  of  members 
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F  )r  ;hf  purpcses  of  this  resolution  the 
commi  tee  is  authorized  to  employ  such 
clerical,  expert,  or  legal  assistants  and  to 
m.ike  !  uch  expenditures  as  it  deems  advus- 
•ble,  t  Rd  to  fix  the  compensation  for  its 
"es  on  a  basis  in  conformity  with  the 
itlon  Act  of  1924.  The  cost  of  stcn- 
service  for  reporting  hearings  shall 
■d  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  Ex- 
f>  committee  shall  be  paid  from 
•  nt  fund  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
.es  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
1  vt  the  committee  and  by  the  Com- 
on  Accounts.  The  committee  may 
ze  any  one  or  more  persons  to 
any  part  of  the  investigation  or 
pliblic  hearings  or  to  Issue  subpenas. 
ii:'.;3  shall  be  public,  and  all  reports. 
nts.  rds  shall  be  public  rec- 

riie   I  t-e   is  further   authorized 

ze  the  services,  information  facilities, 
sonnel  of  the  depar  ments  and  agen- 
the  Government.     Every  person  who. 
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'^e.  or   an   authorized  subcommittee 
'    willfully  makes  default,  or 
ared  refuses  to  answer  any 
at  to  the  investigation  here- 
jd.  shall  be  held  to  the  pen- 
drescrlbed  by  law. 
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H:?use    Resolution   808 

eas     the     American    Meat     Institute, 

ting  the  major  pv  ' -  —  panies  in 

Ited   States,   has  d   infor- 

sufd  r-  ■  iiid  puDUihcd  adver- 

nnd  ST  •  chareiing  the  Office 

^  ■ ,  1  .   :  t  ing  respon- 

.  ..irkt  t  !'.s;   and 

there  Is  positive  evidence  that  the 

are  endeavoring  to  discredit  the  Office 

Administration    and    have    dlssem- 

nisleading  Information  to  bring  that 

and 

^  that  the  packers  have 
.   strike   to   weaken   and 
.ot  only  the  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
■  n   of   the   Price   Control   Act   but 
;  e  of  the  public  In  the  Govern- 
.  ;<.t'U  operation  of  the  packing  plants, 
t  they  actually  have  brought  about 
>  Inch  are  aiding  the  black  mar- 
:e  be  it 
cd.  That  the  Committee  on  I 

rency  of  the  House  of  Represt , 

authorized  and  directed  to  make 

late    and    thorough    Inve^;'   - i 

ictivltles  of  such  groups.  Ind 
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ag  to  Influence  legisla- 

^roups.    organizations, 

.    d  by  theL    to  carry  out 

The  committee  shall  ascer- 

amounts  of  moneys  c  -•"■•*^\jted  and 

by  such  groups,  or  ms,  and 

from  whom  contrtbutea  ar.ti 

an  accounting  of  the  exp« 

funds.    The  committee  shal: 

underlying  causes  and  rea.  r 

of  the  large  packers  In  discon- 

dlrect  purchases  from  farmers,  feed- 

cattle  dealers  and  obtain  evidence 

they  have  failed  to  purchase  in 

quantity  when  reports  showed  that 

was  'le  In  the  Cblcago  Stock 

Tlx*  c   .  ee  shall  iuvcatlfau  the 


t  hy 


effects  cf  the  reduced  purchases  and  produc- 
tion by  the  large  packers  with  :  to  by- 
products which  their  plants  ar..  .  ,..^ped  to 
manufacture  and  shall  ascertain  whether  the 
reduced  production  of  byproducts  i  •  ■  'i;ng 
to  create  a  shortage  of  same  to  t  rs. 
The  committee  shall  ascertain  whetutr  tnese 
activities  are  intended  to  discredit  the  Gov- 
ernment's forced  operation  of  large  packing 
plants  and  whether  there  Is  a  deliberate 
agreement  between  the  packers  to  create  a 
meat  shortage  which  has  been  of  aid  to  the 
black  market.  The  committee  shall  Investi- 
gate all  unfair  practices  and  tactics  and  acts 
of  omission  and  commission  and  ascertain 
If  they  are  directed  with  a  view  u  i- 
Ing  the  Office  of  Price  Admlni.^  r 
other  Federal  agencies.  The  commuter  :  ; 
ascertain  whether  the  action  of  the  p.i ...trj 
In  reducing  their  purchases  of  livestock  and 
amount  of  slaughtering  Is  due  to  the  protec- 
tion afforded  them  aRalnst  less  through 
guaranty  of  refund  of  I'"  'is 
taxes  covering  any  losses  .16, 
and  shall  investigate  such  uiher  matteia  as 
the  committee  deems  appropriate. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Hcuse 
(or  the  Clerk  cf  the  House  If  the  House  Is  not 
In  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the 
present  Congress  the  results  c!  Its  _•  i- 

tlon,  together  with  such  rccommei.  .is 

It   deems  <i 

The  said  ee  Is  hereby  authorized  to 

request  and  secure,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution,  the  cooperation  cf.  the  production 
of  records  and  rules  and  regulations  of.  and 
the  assistance  of  such  personnel  of  any  de- 
partment or  bureau,  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  committee. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the 
said  committer  mittee  thereof. 

Is  hereby  auth  d  act  at  such 

times  and  places  within  the  United  States, 
whether  the  House  is  sitting  or  has  recessed 
or  hits  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to 
reciuire  "-  -v  ;  ,  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  pr  h  books  or  papers  or 

do«umeiiti»  or  vi.utiicrs  by  subpena  or  other- 
wUe,  to  take  such  testimony  and  records,  as 
It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  shall  be  issued 
under  the  signature  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  shall  be  served  by  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  of  the  House  or  by  such  per- 
son or  persons  as  may  be  designated  by  him. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  may  administer  oaths 
to  witnesses.  Every  person  who.  having  been 
summoned  as  a  witness  by  authority  of  said 
committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  or 
having  been  required  to  produce  necessary 
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"American  Mother"  Awards 


ErriENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R EPRBSKm ATIVB 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
with  pride  that  I  congratulate  the  Amer- 
ican Mother-  Committee  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Foundation  ol  my  great  State  of 


Ohio  upon  their  choice  of  a  State  mother, 
Mrs.  Harold  H.  Burton,  wife  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  J  islice.  No  voman  in 
Ohio  typifies  more  beautifully  the  qual- 
ities of  America's  finest  motherhood 
than  does  Solma  Burton.  Known  from 
one  end  of  the  State  to  the  other  her 
radiant  personality  receives  no  more 
than  a  just  recognition.  Gentle  and 
gracious  this  State  mother  has  a  quiet 
strength  that  draws  it.s  force  quite  sim- 
ply from  the  Eternal  One  upon  whom 
she  depends  in  hours  of  keenest  joy  and 
deepest  ;•  The  Ohio  committee 

has  cho.^' 

Not  satisfied  with  a  perfect  choice  In 
my  homo  State,  the  Golden  Rule  Founda- 
tion has  made  an  out.^tanding  choice 
nationally  in  honoring  Mrs.  Emma 
Claris-'^a  Clement,  of  Loui.sville,  Ky.. 
mother  of  seven  children,  all  of  them 
or  positions  in  the 

fit ..1-.  "-..v..  .w>.,   have  pone.    The 

first  Negro  woman  to  be  given  this 
Golden  Rule  Foundation  award.  Mrs. 
Clement  demonstrates  in  every  phase  of 
her  hving  the  highest  standards  of 
motherhood. 

I  consider  it  a  very  real  privilege  to 
put  into  the  Record  of  the  United  States 
C'^  the  data  furn;  "  m- 

m.  .iocha«;ehertci      .  .-X      ri- 

can  motherhood  for  this  year  of  1946.  I 
wi^h  it  were  possible  to  include  her  pic- 
ture that  all  who  read  micht  sen.se  the 
spirit  that  radiates  from  her.  as  I  have 
done.  Granddaughter  of  a  slave.  Emmi 
Clarissa  Clement  is  a  former  national 
pr  'of  the  Women  5  Society  of  the 

Ai;.  ..:.  Methodist  Church.  A  native  of 
Providence.  R.  I.,  she  is  a  graduate  of 
Livingstot  '  liege.  S.iii.sbury.  N.  C. 
She  is  a  (  member  of  the  southern 

commi.v^ion  on  interracial  cooperation, 
secretary  ^:  -  "  ion — of  the  Ken- 
tucicy   D.  American   Field 

Army  Cancer  Society,  and  a  statistician 
of  the  Kentucky  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs. 

Her  children,  all  es  of  Living- 
stone, are:  Mrs.  Abb.    « .on,  executive 

secretary  of  the  Women's  Home  and  Por- 
ei'^'n  Mission  Society.  A.  M.  E.  Zion 
Church;  Rufus  E  Clement,  president  cf 
Atlanta  University:  Frederick  A.  Cle- 
ment. profos<;or  '  '  •  -v  (  yj^. 
Rinia  State  Coll.  i.  wife 
of  the  director  of  the  Inier-American 
Education  Foundation  in  Haiti;  C  -  - 
W.  Clement,  a  Red  Cross  reci 
director  in  Italy;  MaJ.  James  A.  Clemen:, 
Army  chaplain  on  leave  from  Hood 
Tlieolomral  Seminary:  and  Emma  C. 
Walker,  Tuskegee  Institute  English  pro- 
fessor. 

What  a  testimony  of  true  mothei  hood. 


The  Palestine  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

or  OCLAW.\tE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRiSSENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  TRAYNOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
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OBD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Wilmington  (Del  t  Morning  News 
of  Wednesday.  May  1.  1946: 

THE  PALESTINB  REPORT 

for  4  months  an  Anglo-American  commit- 
tee has  been  conducting  an  exhaustive  In- 
quiry Into  the  problem  of  whether  Palestine 
can  provide  a  haven  for  the  Jewish  survlvois 
of  the  N.izi-Fasclst  reign  of  terror.  Its  an- 
swer, delivered  to  the  world  last  night.  Is  an 
emphatic  "yes  " 

The  committee  recommends,  without  Ifs 
or  huts,  that  100.000  certificates  be  author- 
ized immediately  for  admission  of  Jews  to 
Palestine;  "that  these  certificates  be  awarded 
as  tar  as  possible  In  1946  and  that  actuil 
Immieratlon  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly 
as  conditions  will  permit." 

Neither  Britain  nor  the  United  States  is 
legally  bound  to  accept  these  proposals.  But 
the  nioral  obligation  to  follow  the  commit- 
tee's rwommendatlons  Is  very  strong.  It  will 
be  dimcult  Indeed  for  the  British  to  refuse 
to  open  the  gates  of  Palestine  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  report 

The  Arab  world  Is  pertain  to  react  as  vio- 
lently to  this  report  as  It  has  to  similar  bus- 
gestions  m  the  past.  One  Arab  leader  has 
already  threatened  to  resist  Jewi.sh  Immi- 
grants as  invaders,  and  this  threat  cannot  be 
Ignored.  But  the  committee's  findings  that 
the  d<x)rs  of  Palestine  can  and  should  be 
opened  will  put  the  heaviest  kind  of  pressure 
on  the  British  to  accept  this  risk  for  the 
sake  of  doing  justice  to  the  homeless  and 
stateless  Jews  of  Europe, 


The  Challenge  to  the  Christian  Press 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

Of    ^VI^|  tiNSlN 

IN  THE  SEN.\TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  3  HeQislative  day  o/, 
Tiicsdav.  March  5',  1946 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  »n  the 
Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  an  address  en- 
titled "Thp  Challenee  to  the  Christian 
Press  "  which  I  de'ivered  before  the  As- 
sociated Church  Press  at  Washington. 
D   C  .  on  Apr;l  25.  1S46. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Challenge  to  the  Christian  Press 

I  am  happy  to  Fpeak  to  a  segment  of  the 
Fourth  E-state  of  which  It  has  been  said  that 
It  Is  the  press'  function  "to  comfort  the  af- 
flicted and  to  afflict  the  comfortable." 

Goethe,  speaking  of  liberty  of  the  press  In 

••What  have  the  Germans  gained  by  their 
boasted  freedom  of  the  press,  except  the 
Ubertv  to  abuse  each  other?" 

I  an  not  think  that  Goethe's  criticism  char- 
acterizes   von    gentlemen.     Rather,   you    are 
pledged  to  sustain  religion,  liberty,  and  law. 
Carlisle  said  on  one  occasion: 
"The  true  Church  cf  England  at  this  mo- 
ment lies  m  the  editors  of  Its  newspapers 
These  preach  to  the  people,  dally,  weekly. ' 
Wendell  Phillips  on  one  occasion  said: 
•'The  papers  of  New  York  do  more  to  gov- 
ern this  country  than  the  White  Hottse  at 
Washington  " 

The  importance  of  a  free  press  was  stressed 
by  our  ovrn  Thomas  Jefferson,  when  he  said: 
"Were  It  left  to  me  to  decide  whether  we 
Fhould    have    a    government    without    news- 
papers, or  newspapers  without  a  government. 


I  should  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the 
latter." 

There  have  been  those,  like  William  Pitt, 
who.  because  of  the  lambasting  which  he  re- 
ceived, said : 

"The  press  Is  like  the  air.  a  chartered 
libertine." 

THE    BESPONSIBIUTT    OF    THE    PRESS 

On  the  other  hand,  how  true  It  Is  that 
"man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  of  truth  that  procedeth  out  of  the 
mouth  of  God." 

Each  of  us  Is  a  conveyer  of  things  of  the 
spirit  or  things  material.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  men  in  that  respect  is  the  size 
cf  the  audience  they  contact.  The  respon- 
sibility of  one  who  manages  a  newspaper 
or  publication,  who  edits  a  sheet  that  goes 
Into  the  home  where  |.Towlng  minds  are 
Impacted.  Is  a  great  responsibility  Indeed. 
For  every  newspaperman  or  publisher,  I 
would  cite  the  words  of  Paul: 

"Follow  after  the  things  which  make  fcr 
peace  wherewith  one  may  edify  another." 

The  words  "make  for  peace" — peace  in  the 
femilv.  the  home,  among  neighbors.  In  the 
State!  and  Internationally— are  quite  a  chal- 
lenge. Those  things  certainly  fall  into  the 
second  category:  "Thines  wherewith  one  may 
edifv  another." 

Paul  gives  a  clear  and  definite  definition 
of  those  things  when  he  says: 

"Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsover 
things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are 
jU5t.  whatsover  things  are  pure,  whatsover 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  cf 
good  report  If  there  be  any  virtue  and  If 
there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these  things." 

V^Tiat  a  directive  to  put  at  the  masthead 
of  a  paper!  Certainly  these  Ideas.  If  made 
dynamic  in  a  newspaper,  would  make  for 
peac?  and  the  edification  of  another. 

THE   EASTER   MESSAGE    ?65    DATS   A   TEAR 

We  have  Just  celebrated  Easter.  The  mes- 
sage of  Ea£ter  is  that  life  has  continuity. 
There  is  no  death.  On  Easter  morn.  2000 
years  ago.  death,  which  ignorant  humanity 
thought  was  the  end  of  existence,  was  ex- 
po-ed  as  a  fraud  We  know  now  that  God 
looks  after  His  own. 

At  the  first  Eastertide,  light  broke  through 
the  darkness  of  human  thinking,  and  it  has 
continued  to  break  through  to  befogged 
humanity.  We  know  that  the  spirit  of  mnn 
is  indestructible;  ultimately,  man  only  lays 
aside  the  shell. 

But  we  know  also  that  It  is  the  Job  of 
each  of  us  to  clear  away  hate  and  fear  and 
anxiety  In  our  personal  Uve.s— to  break  the 
man-made  shackles  and  limitations  that 
wotild  enslave  man.  It  Is  our  function  to 
resurrect  our  spirit  from  the  debris  of  mortal 
living  and  mortal  thinking. 

Was   net   that    what   the   Galilean   meant 

when  He  said.  ( 

•I  am  the  Light  of  tthe  World." 
Did  He  not  tell  us  that  by  His  Light— "I 
am  the  Way.  the  Truth,  and  the  Life  —man 
can  break  through  the  darkness  of  man's 
prejudices,  man's  distrust,  man's  suspicions, 
of  man-made  conditions  and  situations — 
yes.  of  war  Itself— and  could  fill  his  days 
with  Joy  and  growth  and  accomplishment. 

Tlie  world  needs  the  message  of  Easter  not 
simply  one  day  in  the  year  but  365  days.  It 
must  find  the  way  to  rise  from  Its  tomb  and 
roll  away  the  stone,  the  national  Jealousies, 
obstructions,  and  impediments.  In  order  to 
go  forth  and  rebuild  and  repair  and  estab- 
lish peace  among  the  nations. 

Tlie  world  must  clear  away  the  road  blocks 
to  peace.  It  must  tap  the  power  of  spiritual 
energy  that  Is  here. 

You  win  remember  Moses  was  told  to  "go 
down  into  Egypt  and  free  My  people."  And 
he  said:  "Who  am  I.  Lord?"  But  something 
happened  to  him  and  It  must  happen  to  tis 
of  this  day  and  generation.  He  was  told 
"My  presence  shall  go  with  thee."  and  he 
sensed  the  power  and  did  the  Job. 


Tlie  religicus  press  can  play  a  great  part 
(and  I  believe  it  Is  now  playing  such  a  part 
but  that  It  can  play  a  still  greater  part)  In 
helping  mankind  to  be  resurrected  from  man- 
made  tombs — famine,  crime,  and  war. 

CHRIST    CONFRONTS    INTERNATIONAL     REI-ATIOIJS 

The  world  today  has  been  contracted;  it  is 
a  small  world  now.  It  Is  filled  with  anguish 
and  need,  and  we  of  this  blessed  Nation  must 
not  forget  the  injunction:  "Feed  My  .sheep  '• 
This  may  call  for  personal  sacrifice  of 
material  things.  But  such  sacrifice  will  be 
simply  throv.lng  bread  upon  the  water  which 
will  return  a  thousandfold. 

Today  we  are  very  much  concerned  with 
our  international  relations.  You  remembf-r 
that  when  the  Master  walked  the  earth.  He 
recognized  that  Kis  job  here  was  to  Impact 
the  individual.    He  said: 

•'Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
God's  " 

He  realized  that  only  as  the  Individual  is 
lifted  up  a.'-e  the  nations  and  the  worM 
lifted  up.  And  by  lifted  up  we  mean  nn 
appreciation  cf  and  a  demonstration  of  the 
great  verity  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Two  thousand  years  have  gone  by.  and  In 
every  generation  the  human  race  has  wit- 
nessed wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  and  down 
through  the  years  nations  have  sought  by 
compacts,  treaties,  and  leagues,  to  find  a  so- 
lution to  International  conflicts  through 
such  mechanism. 

Always  through  these  generations  we  have 
had  the  teachings  of  Christ,  but  apparently 
mankind  has  had  only  a  flimsy  grasp  en 
their  real  meaning. 

Today  we  are  confronted  with  the  same 
situation.  No  human  mechanism  will  do 
the  Job  until  the  nations  have  become  im- 
bued with  the  will  and  desire  and  purpose 
to  not  only  live  up  to  their  contractual  obli- 
gations, but  to  demonstrate  a  deeper  appre- 
ciation of  the  great  truth  taught  by  the 
Master  Galillean— the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

This  calls  for  a  spiritual  rebirth  that  will 
make  us  Americans  competent  to  meet  the 
tremendous  pressures  at  home  and  the  tre- 
mendous preseurcs  from  abroad— a  world 
hungry,  in  chaos,  with  the  old  fears  and 
hatreds  at  a  boiling  point,  and  where  re- 
strictions In  trade  and  unfair  practices 
obtain. 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  spiritual  renaissance 
in  all  of  us.  This  means  straight  thinking. 
We  can't  become  mentally  unpolsed  or  pan- 
icky. It  Is  a  good  thing  to  follow  the  Mas- 
ters  directive  to  "Fear  not  and  rejoice  al- 
ways." 

We  have  to  get  rid  of  our  prejudices  and 
our  intolerances.  We  have  to  recondition 
our  faith  so  that  it  will  be  adequate  to  meet 
those  forces  which  would  tear  this  country 
apart,  as  well  as  break  the  International 
cords  that  we  hope  now  are  being  woven  into 
international  ties  which  will  never  break. 

Woodrow  Wilson  found  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  translate  into  concrete  human 
action  great  spiritual  principles  among  the 
nations.  The  same  difficulty  conlron.ts  ua 
today  and  yet  I  believe  the  problem  is  not 
insuperable  if  mankind  will  become  filled 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene. 
In  the  Song  of  Solomon  we  read: 
"Take  us  the  fcxes.  the  little  foxes,  that 
spoil  the  vines,  for  our  vines  have  tender 
grapes."  ^  . 

That  Is  a  mlphty  good  suggestion  for  each 
and  all  of  us— to  get  rid  of  the  "foxes"  that 
destroy  our  own  equanimity  and  make  lUe 
miserable  for  each  of  tis  at  times.  It  Is 
these  same  foxes  working  on  the  interna- 
tional scale  that  destroy  the  tender  grapes  of 
International  cooperation  and  collaboration. 
Green,  distrust,  bigotry,  class  hatred,  selfish- 
nefls.  smugness  are  some  of  those  forces  about 
which  we  are  talking. 
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problem  la  ours.     Wt.  cunt  "paas  the 

to  others  or  to  future  generations.    It 

fur    solution.     It    is    an    Individual 

and  a  national  problem.    So  let  us 

and     nationally     destroy     the 

■'    Let  ua  know  ani  act  accord- 

II    Che   established    verity    that    It    la 

Icvjislatlen.  but  by  Increased  spiritual 

dK;e  and  activity,  that  the  way  will  be 

lor  us  to  advance.     This  Is  the  way 

'.e  race  can  be  uplifted  and  our  problem 


nations  have  gone  down  In  our  day. 
ve  seen  their  economic  and  political 
ure  evaporate.  Ours  must  not  go  that 
And  it  win  not  If  we  pursue  the  way 
U3  by  the  Galilean  We  know  His 
is  available,  as  It  was  with  Moses,  to 
US  Individually  and  as  a  nation.  If  we 
that  course,  we  will  demonstrate  to 
:d  the  leadership  which  I  believe  God 
y  has  chosen  for  this  people.  The 
Is  ours.  We  must  meet  It  head-on. 
Astor  of  Britain,  speaking  several 
ago  to  the  congressional  women,  said 
most  Important  thing  for  mankind 
ater  knowledge  of  Cod. 
Bible  Is  replete  with  this  directive  to 
d,  and  tmie  and  time  again  the 
ires  speak  of  those  "who  knew  God." 
tells  of  those  who  knew  not  the  Lord, 
remember  the  prophet  looking  Into 
ure  halls  the  coming  of  the  day  when 
and  righteousness  shall  triumph." 
he  characterizes  as  a  day  "when  the 
•dge  of  the  Lord  will  flU  the  earth  as 
ters  cover  the  sea."  It  Is  for  such  a 
we  hope.  Tes:  It  Is  for  such  a  day 
work. 
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CONCLUSION 

SO.   it   Is  particularl     the  Job  of  you 

publishers   to  siphon   Into  the  body  politic 

e:onomlc.    the    cement — the    Christian 

and  the  concept  of  the  Republic — 

111  strengthen  this  Nation  and  make 

leader  that  she  was  set  apart  to  be. 


Is  the  British  Loan  Good  Business? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HqN.  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRIGHT 

or   AJtK.^NS.«.S 

IN  THk  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Fr  day.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday,  March  5).  1946 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  u  lanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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I  have  b.  It  that  the  Anieiuaii  |>«o« 

pie  would  •<«<  i«>>>t;lmlngly  (avur  the  Biltuti 
l>j«n  If  they  buw  the  whole  picture  clearly, 
and  pa-^  !y,  if  they  aaw  it  to  be  In  our 

own  II. 

Fnrti!  I'ely,  more  and  more  of  us  are 
undir^Mnding  the  problems  of  world  trade 
and  realize  that  the  United  States  has  the 
biggest  stake  of  any  nation  in  world  pros- 
perlty.  Most  of  us  are  ready  to  accept  the 
coil  that  we  cannot  have  maximum 

em;  ..t  here  at  home  for  any  consider- 

able time  unless  we  also  have  a  large  volume 
of  export  and  import  trade. 

You  and  I  do  not  have  to  be  experienced 
International  economists  to  know  that  over 
half  of  the  world's  trade  la  handled  between 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  and 
the  United  States,  and  to  agree  that  if  thla 
half  of  the  world's  trade  goes  ahead  siundly. 
the  other  h.^lf  la  likely  to  follow  suit.  Just 
aa  sure  as  shooting,  if  our  half  Is  di^org;)n- 
ized  in  the  way  It  almost  certainly  would  t>e 
if  the  loan  to  Britain  were  rejected,  eco- 
nomic disorder  everywhere  Is  sure  to  tester 
and  grow.  The  British  loan  is  a  form  of 
insurance  against  war.  for  we  all  know  that 
would-be  Hitlers  and  Mussollnis  are  the  first 
to  thrive  In  the  soil  of  economic  discontent. 

Now  why  Is  Britain's  foreign  trade  so  de- 
pendent on  getting  this  loan  from  the  United 
States,  and  how  does  It  directly  concern  us? 
I  shall  try  to  highlight  the  principal  rea- 
sons as  simply  as  I  can  In  these  few  minutes. 

Britain  depends  heavily  on  her  export 
trade  to  live  because  she  Is  not  nearly  so 
self-sufllclent  as  we  are.  A  third  of  her 
food,  all  of  her  cotton  and  hCT  Iron  ore 
and  other  equally  vital  essentials,  she  must 
buy  abroad  The  principal  way  she  can  pay 
for  these  things  Is  through  the  things  she 
IS  able  to  produce  and  sell  abroad.  If  sbe 
has  large  exports,  she  will  be  a  large  buyer; 
If  her  exp  its  are  low,  her  purchase*  are 
low. 

Though  the  war  in  Europe  has  been  over  I 
year  this  week,  the  people  of  Britain  at  this 
very  moment  are  voluntarily  denying  them- 
selves of  clothing,  food,  and  many  other 
necessities  In  a  desperate  effort  to  build  up 
the  foreign  trade  they  sacrificed  during  the 
war. 

You  and  I  had  a  considerable  part  in  cut- 
ting Britain's  export  trade.  When  Pearl 
Hart>or  hit  us,  Britain's  war  production  was 
in  full  swing.  Ours  was  Just  beginning.  We 
stHl  had  a  civilian  economy.  So  the  com- 
bined economic  boards  on  which  I  served  as 
an  American  representative  made  a  proposal 
to  the  British.  We  asked  them  to  transfer 
the  manufacture  of  a  great  many  Items  re- 
quired by  the  British  market  to  American 
factories  already  producing  such  items. 

That  freed  many  British  factories,  located 
virtually  on  the  battle  front,  to  produce  more 
materials  for  the  Allied  armed  forces.  It 
saved  shipping  and  accelerated  deliveries  to 
the  fighting  fronts.  In  addition,  it  released 
many  British  factory  workers  for  military 
service  who  had  been  tied  up  on  clvilan  pro- 
duction. 

You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  Britain 
cut  her  export  trade  about  two-thirds  during 
the  war  period  while  ours  became  larger  than 
ever  before,  although,  of  course,  much  of  that 
was  financed  by  lend-leaae. 

Of  course.  Britain  could  have  taken  another 
line.  She  could  have  said  to  us,  "You  are  in 
the  war  now,  and  it  will  be  up  to  you  to 
supply  munitions  of  war  faster  and  in  larger 
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desperate  needs  at  home,  with  something  o/er 
2.C00.000  houses  destroyed  and  damaged,  her 
shelves  bare,  her  belt  already  about  as  tl(  ht 
as  it  could  be.  Don't  let's  forget  that  t.ila 
was  all  a  part  of  Britain's  contrlbut.on 
toward  winning  the  war,  and  It  was  a  con- 
tribution as  material  as  the  Battle  of  Britiln 
and  the  victories  in  north  Africa. 

Today  Britain  has  not  the  dollars  to  buy 
the  things  so  badly  needed  for  her  recon- 
struction and  reconversion,  or  even  to  eat  aa 
well  as  before  the  war.  To  the  British  house- 
wife With  two  fresh  eggs  a  month,  dried  ejgs 
from  America  were  a  godsend  during  the 
war.  With  the  war  over  and  lend-lease  ter- 
minated, how  were  they  to  be  paid  for?  T  ley 
had  to  be  cut  from  the  ration.  I  could  go 
on  at  great  length,  but  the  end  would  always 
t>e  the  same;  Britain  had  not  enough  doll  irs. 

On  our  side,  as  a  matter  of  Governm?nt 
policy,  we  are  keenly  anxious  to  have  the 
rest  of  the  world  cooperate  with  us  In  wiping 
out  as  many  of  the  wartime  restrictions  on 
trade  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  want  trade 
to  flow  freely  In  the  good  old  American  tra- 
dition. We  don't  like  "sterling  blocs"  or 
"dollar  blocs"  or  "ruble  bloco."  We  want  the 
world  bank  and  the  world  fund  to  begin 
operating,  and  we  want  International  agice- 
ments  for  freer  trade  that  will  help  us  and 
our  people  immediately  and  directly. 

British  tradition  is  aoldily  tiehlnd  these 
things  because  free  trade  has  made  Britain 
great.  With  the  support  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations  and  the  United  States 
we  can  probably  bring  these  things  abiDut. 
But  If  Britain's  financial  condition  is  such 
that  she  cannot  alTord  to  Join  with  us  In  such 
a  program,  there  is  no  hope  of  success. 

The  loan  to  Britain  Is  not  a  gift  any  more 
than  the  credit  that  any  buslnfs.sman  ex- 
tends to  his  ctastomers.  I  am  convinced  that 
Britain  can  pay  back  this  loan  if  we  let  her. 
and  I  haven't  any  doubt  but  that  she  will 
be  determined  to  pay  It  back.  Don't  be  mis- 
led by  those  who  point  to  the  fact  that  Erlt- 
ain  did  not  fully  repay  her  First  World  SVar 
debts.  America  had  a  large  part  In  making 
It  Impossible  for  Britain  to  pay  those  earlier 
debts  because  we  would  not  take  her  goods. 

I'm  glad  to  see  that  the  leaders  o^  orf;an- 
Ized  labor  are  now  the  first  to  go  on  record 
In  recognizing  the  value  of  Import  trade  as 
well  as  export  trade  In  furnishing  more  em- 
ployment, and  In  agreeing  that  the  principal 
way  that  trade  can  be  financed  la  by  the 
acceptance  of  goods.  I  think  the  American 
people  have  learned  a  lesson. 

So  I  say  to  you  with  all  the  sincerity  of 
which  I  am  capable  and  based  upon  years  of 
Intimate  experience  with  the  British,  that 
they  win  be  Just  as  anxious  to  pay  that  loan 
back  as  we  are  to  have  It  paid  They  know 
it  will  make  employment  for  them  at  home. 
They  are  anxious  to  help  us  liberate  the 
trade  of  the  world  because  that  will  make  a 
more  prosperous  Britain.  I  say  also  that  it 
wiil  be  a  good  investment  for  the  Amer.can 
taxpayer  who  knows  now  from  bitter  experi- 
ence that  a  prosperous  world  is  the  only  kind 
of  world  in  which  the  United  States  can 
live  in  peace. 

There  is  no  sentiment  in  this  conclusion — 
no  desire  to  help  the  British  Just  because 
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HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

<jF   NEURA-jKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESFNTATIV23 

Friday,  May  3,  1946 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  Old  Glory  v.'as  slowly  pulled  down 
behind  the  ramparts  of  "The  Rock." 
Corregidor — the  guardian  fort  of  Ma- 
nila Bay — had  surrendered  after  6  days 
of  merciless  shelling  and  bombing. 

On  this,  the  anniversary  of  that  sol- 
emn trapedy  of  the  American  and  Fili- 
pino peoples.  I  might  speak  of  the  preat- 
ne.ss  of  General  of  the  Army  Douglas 
MacArthur— the  man  who  left  the  Phil- 
ippines in  defeat  only  to  return  in 
triumph.  I  might  speak  of  Gen.  Jona- 
than M.  'Wainwricht.  whose  patriotic 
zeal  to  live  for  his  country  survived  the 
bestiality  of  Japanese  prison  camps. 
Yes.  I  might  speak  for  these  men;  but. 
.should  I  speak  for  them,  my  voice  would 
be  a  whisper,  unheard  above  the  echoing 
prai-ses  of  history. 

So  it  is  not  of  MacArthur  or  for  Wain- 
wright  that  I  would  speak  today.  It  is 
of  the  men  under  their  command:  The 
American  privates  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  the  Filipino  Scouts.  This  day 
belongs  to  them.  It  is  for  Scout  Juan 
Mendoza.  who  watched  the  Flag  of  Free- 
dom descend  as  he  unashamedly  wept. 
It  is  for  Sergeant  Pinckney.  of  South 
Carolina,  who  writhed  in  malarial  fever 
in  the  hospital  catacombs  of  Corregidor 
as  the  Japanese  swarmed  ashore.  It  is 
for  Pvt.  Gus  Anderson,  of  Nebraska,  who 
did  not  see  our  flag  beins  lowered  be- 
cause he  had  died  on  duty  during  the 
enemy  bombardment. 

It  would  be  a  presumption  for  us — yes; 
even  a  sacrilege — to  assume  that  it  is 
within  our  poor  earthly  power  to  honor 
these  men.  They  have  honored  them- 
selves. The  honor  of  all  Americans  has 
been  preserved  by  what  they  did  and  by 
what  they  gave. 

Let  us  'hen  reverently  remember  the 
men  in  the  ranks  at  Corregidor  on  this, 
their  day. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  debt  eternal 
owed  to  the  veterans  of  Corregidor  who 
walk  am.ong  us  today.  Let  us  treasure 
the  memory  of  those  who  are  not  here, 
those  who  left  their  b'ood  upon .  the 
Rock. 

Four  years  after  Yorktown.  graves  in 
Massachusetts  and  in  "Virginia  were 
marked  with  the  name  of  the  engagement 
in  which  the  heroes  fell.  Four  years  after 
Gettysburg,  the  last  green  home  of  fight- 
ing men  from  Louisiana  and  Vermont 
told  of  Pickett's  charge.  Yet,  today,  4 
years  after  one  of  the  most  crucial  de- 
fen.ses  in  the  life  of  this  Nation,  no  ceme- 
ter>'— above  a  busy  city  or  beyond  a  quiet 
hamlet— has  Wilhin  it  the  name  "Cor- 
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HON.  GEORGE  J.  BATES 

or    MASSACHUSmS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3,  1946 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Omaha  World 
Herald,  one  of  the  mast  important  news- 
papers in  the  Midwest. 

The  question  of  the  unification  of  our 
armed  forces  is  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial questions  pending  before  C;on- 
gre.ss  today.  It  is  important  that  the 
matter  should  be  fully  explored  and  de- 
bated not  only  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress but  also  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country  whoever  they  may  be.  Certainly 
those  who  are  better  informed  on  this 
very  imporant  subject  than  any  other 
group  of  our  citizens,  namely  our  naval 
authorities,  should  not  be  denied  the 
right  to  express  their  convictions  on  a 
matter  of  such  far-reaching  importance 
to  the  safety  of  our  country  and  our 
people. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  matter  is 
now  being  discussed  in  the  Senate,  this 
editorial  is  very  timely.  It  expresses 
very  clearly,  I  believe,  the  point  of  view 
and  the  overwhelming  sentiment  o:"  the 
American  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

THE    NAVY'S    DrVEHGENCE 

Suppose  you  were  an  officer  in  the  Ignited 
States  Navy  and  had  played  a  part,  to  the  best 
of  your  abUity,  in  the  destruction  cf  the 
Japanese  Etopire. 

Suppose  you  had  watched  the  submarines 
take  their  deadly  toll,  task  forces  smash 
Japanese  outposts,  carrier-based  planer  drive 
the  once-feared  Zeroes  from  the  air. 

Suppose  you  had  been  convinced  by  your 
experiences  that.  In  the  present  state  of  world 
affairs,  a  strong  Navy  was  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  Republic — the  Republic  for 
wijiich  you  had  seen  so  many  young  men  give 
their  lives. 

Then  suppose  some  civilian — perhaps  the 
President  of  the  United  States — were  to  ad- 
vance a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
armed  services  which,  in  your  opinion,  would 
cripple  the  Navy  as  a  fighting  force. 
What  would  you  do? 

Would  you  say,  Oh  well,  let  It  go,  it's  none 
of  my  business,!  am  Just  a  fighting  naan? 

Or  would  you,  as  a  patriot,  do  your  utmost 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  countrymen  to 
what  you  deemed  to  be  a  terrible  mistake? 

President  Truman  thinks  you  should  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  Or  at  any  rate  not  to  say  or 
do  anything  that  could  be  ascribed  as  'propa- 
ganda" or  "lobbying."  It  is  all  right,  he  said 
at  his  recent  press  conference,  for  naval  of- 
ficers to  express  hcnest  opinions,  biit  they 
must  not  agitate.   Must  not  do  anything  that 
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rrtsuiiii  oLaiia  will  be  iitcn  vt.  ii  adinlruilon. 
Perliaps  the  a^hes  ut  Ad^ll  HiUer  will  stir  a 
little  in  the  wind. 

But  one  wonders  whether  Mr.  Truman's 
way  is  the  bes>t  way,  the  way  most  likely  to 
result  in  a  sound  decision  for  America.  In 
this  coimtry  we  have  always  cherished  our 
right  to  disagree  on  political  matters,  our 
right  to  raise  particular  hell  in  any  manner 
that,  to  us  Individually,  seems  warranted. 

And  now — discipline.  If  the  boss  wants  it. 
you  better  go  along.  EJven  If  you  arc  an  ex- 
pert on  the  science  of  modern  naval  w.-'.r  you 
better  defer  to  the  Judgment  of  an  ex-artll- 
leryman  of  World  War  I.     Or  else. 

Mr.  Truman's  point  of  view  Is  easily  under- 
stood. But  the  point  of  view  of  the  Nation 
and  Its  future  security  ought  to  have  some 
consideration  too. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  me  at  Boston 
on  April  27. 1946.  before  the  New  England 
Conference  of  Republican  Women: 

Prom  time  to  time  I  hear  someone  ask: 
"Well,  are  there  really  as  many  Communlsta 
in  the  United  States  as  claimed,  and,  if  so, 
are  they  really  so  dangerous  to  our  liberties 
as  they  are  reported  to  be?" 

These  questions  are  Just  as  vital  to  our 
welfare  and  the  welfare  of  our  children,  and 
our  children's  children  as  the  question: 

"Are  there  really  atom  bombs,  and  are  they 
really  so  dangerous  and  destructive  as  they 
are  reported  to  be?" 

Our  American  system  of  government,  our 
whole  system  of  economy,  all  we  have,  our 
lll>erties,  our  religious  and  political  freedom — 
all  are  wrapped  up  in  the  answer  to  that 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  are  many 
Communists  in  the  United  States,  and  wheth- 
er they  are  so  dangerous  as  they  are  reported 
to  be  or  not. 

I  am  convinced  there  are  many  Commu- 
nists, grim,  fanatical,  determined,  ruthless, 
cunning  schemers,  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  believe,  further,  that  they  are  more  danger- 
ous than  most  persons  suppose  them  to  be. 

The  time  was — and  we  are  still  prone  to 
think  of  Communists  and  the  communisti<^ 
movement  in  that  light — when  Communist^ 
were  a  furtive  band  of  men  and  women  who 
were  without  funds,  who  met  secretly  in 
cellars  or  in  garrets,  or  in  dim,  smoky,  un- 
clean dives  and  restaurants  to  plot  fanatical 
and  hopeless  plans  against  the  Nation.  Tliat 
time  has  passed,  communism  in  the  United 
States  today  Is  a  cleverly  planned,  bold,  in- 
solent, w^ell -financed,  skillfully  managed  po- 
litical and  revolutionary  movement,  reach- 
ing out  in  everj-  direction,  sending  cut  prop- 
agandists; using  the  most  scientific  methods 
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an  alarming  fact.  too.  that  there  are 

ery  cleverly  organized  and  operated 

front  organizations  which  appear 

less  Innocent  but  which  are  deadly 

In  their  purpose  to  wreck  our  system 

« rnment  brint;  chaos  In  our  economy 

uce  our  people  to  the  status  of  slaves 

State — as  they  are  today  in  Russia. 

ictlve   full-colored   red   organizations 

overthrow   our   American    political, 

.  social,  and  religious  system  by  the 

l>oxes  if  they  can.  but  If  they  fail  in 

are  determined  upon  bloody  revo- 
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ny  of  them  high  in  the  social  scale. 
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they    have    deluded    a    good    many 
persons  in   this  country   who  have 
them  with  millions  of  dollars,  not 
what    these    Communists    actually 
do.     Then  they  have  received  such 
In   high   places   that   they   have 
not  only  respectable,  pclitlcally.  but 
souiTht     after.       They     have     in- 
their       henchmen       Intb       key 
n     government        Much     patronage, 
vors.  much  control  over  business  is 
by    men    and    women    who    have 
their  way   Into  posts  of   influence. 
"  authority  in  the  Government, 
too.    since    the    United    States    of 
your  America   and   my   America — 
richest  prize  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
ign  schemers  have  sent  their  best 
to  this  country  and  have  sent  over 
finance    this    dreadful    movement 
our  American  system,  take  over  our 
and    reduce    us    to    a   condition    of 
a  minority  who  will  call  themselves 
If  their  plans  succeed, 
me.  If  these  statements  sound  In- 
they    are    nevertheless    still    true. 
1st  movement  in  America  Is  a 
lie  greatest   history  ever  saw.   for  » 
e  control  of  the  riches,  the  Govern- 
the  people  of  the  greatest  nation 
er  saw. 
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Why  do  these  Communists  want  to  wreck 
this  Nation,  our  Government,  our  economy, 
our  society  Instead  of  becoming  part  of  It? 
It  Is  because  they  are  obsessed  by  a  liist  for 
power  and  riches — not  merely  a  few  dollars, 
not  Just  financial  security  and  an  estate— 
but  the  riches  of  a  whole  state,  the  riches 
of  an  entire  nation.  Hitler.  Mussolini— they 
are  two  of  the  same  Ilk  who  were  so  insati- 
ably lustful  for  power  and  riches  that  they 
were  willing  to  rule  or  ruin  their  own  coun- 
tries, and.  having  ruled,  they  did  ruin  their 
own  countries. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  f\rst  step 
toward  communism  Is  socialism — the  aboli- 
tion of  the  right  of  property,  of  your  right 
to  own  your  own  homes,  an  automobile,  a 
washing  machine,  or  a  radio.  The  second 
step  is  communism — and  the  third  step  Is 
fascism.  They  are  all  of  a  piece:  they  are 
every  one  the  deadly  enemy  of  our  American 
system  of  government,  of  our  American  sys- 
tem of  economy  under  which  the  poorest 
boy  or  girl  may  aspire  to  become  rich,  of  our 
American  system  of  society,  under  which, 
generally  speaking,  there  Is  more  understand- 
ing, kindliness,  tolerance  and  cooperation 
among  the  different  stratas  of  society  than 
In  any  other  nation  on  earth. 

In  this  ruthless,  grim  fight  that  Is  being 
waged  by  these  Communists,  terminological 
distortions  In  our  very  language  have  taken 
place.  There  are  liberals,  of  course.  There 
are  liberals  who  jaerhaps  disagree  with  us  as 
to  many  things  about  our  Government  or 
our  economy  or  our  society.  But  they  are 
willing  to  attain  their  alms  of  reform — or 
what  they  may  believe  to  be  reforms— by 
our  American  process  of  proposal,  disagree- 
ment, discussion,  and  compromise.  That  is 
the  essence  of  our  system  of  government 
under  the  Constitution  That  Is  the  fssence 
of  our  governmental  system  of  checks  and 
balances.  That  Is  the  system  by  which  men 
may  most  nearly  arrive  at  the  exact  truth— 
that  system  of  proposal,  dlsasreement.  dis- 
cussion, and  compromise.  That  system  gives 
due  consideration  and  adequate  hcarlnt;  o 
the  rights  of  minorities.  But  the  Commu- 
nists want  none  of  that.  They  want  to  sit 
at  the  top  and  issue  the  orders,  and  any 
disagreement  or  discussion  does  not  lead  to 
compromise  under  Communist  rule  as  It  Is 
practiced,  but  to  a  concentration  camp,  the 
noose,  or  the  firing  squad  before  the  wall. 

These  CommunLns  who  want  to  deceive  the 
people  all  call  themselves  liberals.  They 
want  to  overthrow  our  government.  They 
want  to  wreck  our  economy.  They  want  to 
destroy  our  system  of  society.  But  let  any- 
one oppose  them  or  criticize  their  Intentions 
and  objectives  and  they  promptly  howl  "re- 
actionaries." The  modern  definition  of  a 
reactionary  la  anybody  who  disagrees  with  a 
Communist. 

Now  let  us  see  what  real  liberals  and  lib-  . 
erallsm  are.  actually: 

The  heroic  men  and  women  who  crossed 
the  stormy  ocean  In  cockleshell  boats  to  find 
llt)erty  from  autocratic  oppression  and  to- 
talitarian tyranny  were  liberals. 

The  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence were  liberals. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
liberals.  They  founded  the  most  liberal 
government  ever  conceived  by  man  and 
planted  upon  the  face  of  this  globe. 

On  the  other  hand,  totalitarianism  and 
tyranny  by  an  individual  or  a  group  at  the 
top  is  the  oldest  form  of  oppression  known 
to  man.  Yet  these  Communists  want  to  go 
l>ack  to  what  they  call  "a  dicUtorshlp  of  the 
proletariat." 

The  fact  Is  no  such  communism  exists  In 
Russia.  The  effort  to  operate  communism 
was  abandoned  years  ago  In  Russia.  Today, 
and  for  years.  Josef  SUUn  and  his  little 
group  of  tcp  administrators  are  and  have 
been  absolute  despou.  There  U  no  common 
equality  of  citizens  except  the  common  term 
of  "comrade."    Foremen  get  much  more  than 


the  rank  and  file  workers  receive.  Ffstcr 
workers  actually  get  more  money  per  piece 
In  piecework  than  the  slower  workers  do. 
In  the  American  Army  a  lieutenant  receives 
three  times  the  pay  of  a  private.  A  recent 
report  revealed  that  In  the  Russian  Army  a 
lieutenant  receives  13  times  the  pay  of  a 
private.  I  am  speaking  of  second  lieutenants, 
of  course.  To  a  Russian  soldier  the  posses- 
sion of  a  cheap  wrist  watch  is  something  he 
will  empty  his  pockets  to  achieve.  You  and 
I  know  that  there  was  hardly  a  l>oy  or  girl 
In  our  armed  services  who  did  not  ha\e  a 
very  accurate  wrist  watch  and  thought  little 
about  It. 

So  Instead  of  the  lovely,  gentle  communism 
which  these  agitators  In  this  country  p:iint 
as  a  benrflcent  i  ..sm  In  Rus.'^ia.  on- 

centratlon  camp>  slon.  the  Ogpu  and 

terrorism  cover  the  land  and  are  a  par.  of 
the  everyday  life  of  those  who  live  beMnd 
the  Iron  curtain. 

If  communism  were  working  so  well  In 
Russia.  Just  exactly  why.  do  you  suppose,  the 
Russian  rulers  keep  that  Iron  curtain  abcut 
Russia.  Why  would  they  not  rather  disjlay 
to  the  world  the  blessings,  the  accomplish- 
ments, the  fine  results  they  claim  for  the 
communism  which  these  American  Govern- 
ment wreckers  preach? 

So  then,  our  forefathers — the  founding 
fathers,  who  were  true  liberals— founded 
upon  this  continent  the  most  liberal  govern- 
ment man  ever  knew. 

In  150  years  under  our  liberal  Amerl:an 
system  we  have  achieved  the  highest  ll\lng 
levels,  the  highest  wages,  the  best  working 
conditions,  the  greatest  production,  the  n  ost 
luxuries  for  the  masses,  the  best  system  of 
railroads  and  highways,  the  most  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  and  other  material 
comforts,  the  greatest  degree  of  religious, 
political,  and  social  liberty  ever  achieved  by 
any  people  in  any  length  of  time  anvwhere 
on  the  earth.  Why  should  we  let"  these 
scheming  Communists  persuade  us  to  give 
up  all  of  that  to  embrace  a  form  of  abso- 
lutism which  Inevitably  would  wreck  every 
one  of  those  advantages? 

These  Communists  argue  that  we  must 
change  our  system  of  government,  economy, 
and  society  because  it  is  outmoded  A 
democracy  such  as  ours  cannot  wage  war  or 
defend  Itself  against  the  more  efficient  dicta- 
torships either  of  fascism  or  of  the  prole- 
tariat, they  assert.  Our  economy  has 
matured  they  Insist— whatever  that  may 
mean— and  we  must  change  to  a  new  one. 
Lets  look  at  the  facts  about  all  this  and  see 
whether  or  not  there  Is  a  shred  of  truth  In 
these  communistic  assertions. 

Not  only  have  we  achieved  all  of  the  won- 
derful advantages  and  comforts  of  life,  all 
the  liberties  and  the  privileges  which  I  out- 
lined a  moment  ago.  but  we  have  proved 
the  efficiency  of  our  American  system  In  war. 
Let  me  remind  you  that  for  40  years  the  war 
lords  of  Japan  were  preparing  for  the  strug- 
gle they  knew  they  would  one  day  wage 
against  the  western  world.  For  20  years 
Mussolini  drove  Italy,  boot  and  spur  getting 
ready  for  the  war  he  knew  was  coming  For 
20  years  Joseph  Stalin  drove  Russia  to  prepare 
for  a  war  he  knew  would  come.  For  12  years 
Hitler  and  his  Nazi  thugs  drove  the  enslaved 
German  people  day  and  night  getting  ready 
for  the  war  against  clvUlzaMon  Hitler  knew 
he  would  one  day  wage.  i 

What  of  America?     In  three  short  years 
under  our  free  Government,  free   Industry' 
free  labor,  free  agriculture,  our  free  people 
of  every  religious  faith,  every  political  creed 
every   race   and   color   turned    to.   overcame 
that  lead  of  40  years  and  20  years  and    12 
years  and  put  us  on  an  offensive  war  basis 
What  else  did  we  do?    We  fought  two  wars 
one  In  the  Atlantic  and  one  In  the  Pacific 
The  Pacific  war  we  fought  lone-handed  with- 
out any  help  from  any  other  nation,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  sent  billions  piled  upon 
bUllons  of  dollars  worth  of  lend-lease  help— 
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gifts — to  Britain.  Russia  and  all  other  na- 
tions fighting  on  our  side.  We  sent  more 
than  t9.000.000.OCO  worth  of  arms,  muni- 
tions, machines,  material  and  foodstuffs 
to  Joseph  Stalin  In  Russia.  We  sent  more 
than  I v50 .000 .000 .000  of  the  same  kind  of 
lend-lease  ^Ift  supplies  to  Britain  Anc* 
even  that  Is  but  a  small  part  of  the  miracle 
we  performed.  While  we  did  all  that  we 
kept  up  our  own  living  standards. 
Now  what  Is  happening? 
Tile  despised  America,  the  Inefficient  gov- 
ernmental, economic,  and  social  system  these 
Government -wrecking  Communists  prate 
about,  scorn,  and  berate  Is  being  asked  to 
lend  billions — I  should  say  give— to  Britain. 
to  Russia,  to  France,  to  China,  to  all  the 
other  countries,  at  the  very  same  time  we 
me  undertulilng  to  carry  probably  half  the 
burden  cf  feeding  a  distressed  and  starving 
v.crld  That  Is  the  kind  of  government,  that 
is  the  kind  of  an  efficient  economy,  that  is 
the  kind  of  an  efficient  social  system  these 
scheming  plotters  would  like  to  overthrow 
In  order  to  get  their  greedy  clutches  on  the 
riches,  the  property,  the  loveliness  that  Is 
America,  in  order  to  become  diclatdrs  over 
our  people.  Whenever  you  hear  anybody 
talking  p*3uut  the  advantages  of  communism 
over  Americanism,  about  the  advantage  ol 
a  dktatorship  of  the  proletariat,  about 
the  superior  efficiency  of  the  Russian  system 
over  the  American  system,  you  tell  him 
that  every  fact  of  hLstcry — recent  history — 
i.f  the  very  things  that  are  happening  now 
In  the  world— plve  the  He  to  all  he  says  to 
belittle  the  United  States. 

Wi»  have  the  most  magnificent,  the  most 
effi;lent.  the  most  progressive,  the  most  lib- 
eral, the  most  scientific  system  of  produc- 
tion, of  government,  of  society,  of  politics 
in  this  whole  wide  world,  and  every  fact  of 
history  In  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
proves  It.  as  do  all  the  peacetime  accora- 
plishmenu  we  have  achieved.  We  are  the 
most  blessed  people  In  the  most  blessed  land 
on  God's  footstool. 

Eternal  vigilance  Is  still  the  price  of  lib- 
erty. We  must  be  more  vigilant  against  the 
wicked,  dangerous  menace  of  these  Com- 
munists. These  anarchists  would  wreck  our 
Nation  to  produce  chaos  so  they  can  take 
over  and  loot  and  enslave  and  rule.  It  must 
not  be.  and  we.  the  citizens,  are  the  ones 
who  must  prevent  It. 

The  heroic  men  and  women  who  have 
come  back  from  the  wars  in  which  they  en- 
dured indescr.bable  horrors  and  trials  tf  de- 
fend liberty  and  free  government  abroad  new 
are  compelled  to  fight  for  It  at  home.  They 
won  the  war;  now  they  must  win  the  peace — 
and  we  must  help  them. 

You  ask.  "What  can  we  women  do  about 
all  thLs?  • 

We  women,  the  special  guardian  of  reli- 
gion, which  communism  brags  about,  more 
m  peace  than  in  war. 

We  vote;  we  can  support  candidates  who 
stand  for— 1  mean  actually  stand  for— the 
C'lutmuatlon  of  our  American  system  of  gov- 
ernment, economy,  and  society. 

We  can  speak  out  and  speak  with  au- 
thority, knowing  we  are  right,  whenever  and 
wherever  we  hear  some  Communist,  some 
Communist  sympathizer,  or  some  deluded 
Citizen  who  think.s  communism  Is  what  It  Is 
not.  tries  to  cry  down  our  American  system. 
You  must  speak  up.  you  must  defend  your 
democracy  whenever  the  question  Is  raised. 
If  the  majority  of  the  citizens  do  not  stand 
firm  In  defense  of  our  system,  then  we  will 
lose  that  system. 

If  ever  our  American  system  of  freedom  Is 
extlnsulshed.  the  light  of  the  world  will  truly 
go  out  and  the  hope  which  lights  the  hearts 
of  all  who  love  liberty,  godliness,  and  prog- 
ress will  become  darkness. 

Communism  would  stamp  out  religion.    We 

women    must    uphold    religion.      We    must 

stand  by  our  faith  for  the  sake  of  the  world. 

We  must  stand  by  America  for  the  sake  of 

the  world. 


Democratic  Party  Dissensions 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  S.  ELLIS 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3,  1946 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  coun'.ry.  and  particularly  Wash- 
ington, was  highly  entertained  as  \xell  as 
enlightened  by  the  turmoil  within  the 
Democratic  National  Committee  and  the 
ever  widening  breach  between  the  left- 
wing  element  within  the  party  and  the 
conservative  group  spearheaded  by  the 
southern  congressional  delegation.  The 
troublesome  pot  boiled  over  when  a  young 
lady,  an  employee  of  the  committee, 
writing  in  the  party  organ  of  the  women's 
section,  said: 

Those  who  voted  for  the  Case  bill  (labor 
bill)   voted  against  the  American  people. 

Inasmuch  as  a  hundred  or  more  Dem- 
ocrats voted  for  the  Case  bill,  this  state- 
ment coming  out  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  caused  many  good  Jef- 
fersonian  Democrats  in  Congress  to  be 
incensed  with  anger  and  cry  out  for  the 
liquidation  of  Bob  Hannegan  as  national 
chairman. 

But  after  admitting  mistakes  and  due 
apologies  and  the  discharge  of  the  young 
lady  who  wrote  the  article,  the  matter 
quieted  down.  Then  after  a  few  short 
days  it  happened  again.  Out  of  the  na- 
tional committee  came  a  letter  to  all 
Democratic  county  chairmen  of  all  con- 
greissional  incumbents  in  Congress,  ad- 
monishing them  to  select  good  men  as 
candidates  for  Congress. 

You  can  well  understand  why  this 
action  would  cause  the  blood  pressure  of 
the  Democratic  Members  of  Congress  to 
rise  above  the  boiling  point,  and  it  did 
just  that.  A  caucus  was  called  for  the 
consideration  of  the  acts  of  the  com- 
mittee and  party  leaders  were  loud  in 
their  condemnation  of  the  national 
chairman.  However,  and  again,  after 
many  apologies  and  the  assurance  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  political  murder  and 
mayhem  were  averted.  The  significance 
of  the  whole  show  is  plainly  evident. 

While  we  know  that  Bob  Hannegan  is 
too  smart  politically  to  pull  such  a  boner, 
the  fact  remains  that  it  did  occur  and 
the  parUes  who  were  responsible  knew 
exactly  what  they  were  doing.  The 
young  lady  was  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
committee,  wrote  from  her  heart,  and 
her  words  run  true  to  the  left-wing  pat- 
tern. The  same  is  true  of  the  person 
who  sent  out  the  letter.  It  was  an  hon- 
est effort  on  the  part  of  the  responsi))le 
party  to  begin  a  purge  of  all  Democrats 
who  dared  to  vote  their  convictions.  It 
all  adds  up  to  this:  The  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  is  filled  up  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee— the  spearhead  of  the  commu- 
nistic political  movement  in  this  country. 
The  influence  has  been  there  for  a  long 
time.  Now  it  is  bursting  out  at  the  seams 
and  can  no  longer  be  laughed  off. 

A  bit  of  news  from  Wisconsin  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  dissension  within  the 
party.     Out  in  Milwaukee,  Charles  J. 


Michalak  had  resigned  as  president  of 
the  Young  Democrats  of  Wisconsin  and 
announced  that  he  was  joining  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Michalak  called  on  "all . 
liberal-minded  Young  Democrats  to  join 
the  Republican  Parly  as  the  party  that 
now  stands  for  government  by  the 
people." 

He  v,ent  on  to  say  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  being  taken  over  by  left- 
wingers,  and  that  the  Young  DDmocrats 
group  itself  was  loaded  up  with  members 
who  were  loyal  to  Russia  first  and  to  the 
United  States  second,  if  at  all. 

To  continue  on  this  subject  and  pre- 
sent the  Republican  Party  as  one  of  true 
liberalism  and  as  representing  sound 
American  thinking  and  traditions.  I  sub- 
mit to  you  an  editorial  from  the  Jackson 
Herald,  publi^ed  in  Ripley,  W.  Va. 

The  editorial  follows: 

REPUBLICAN    LIEiULALS 

Most  impressive  was  the  opening  radio  talk 
by  B.  Carroll  Reece.  the  new  Republican 
national  chairman  on  last  Saturday  nlsht. 
We  were  rather  glad  that  Mr.  Reece  chose  to 
proclaim  the  Republicans  as  the  true  liberals 
cf  modern  days. 

'From  its  very  beginning."  said  Mr.  Rejct, 
•'the  Republican  Party  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  freedom  and  preservation  of  human  free- 
dom. The  party  came  Into  being  for  the  ex- 
pres.s  purpose  of  freeing  a  large  element  cf 
our  population  from  outright  chattel  slavery. 
The  party  Is  determined  that  no  new  forms 
of  slavery  shall  succeed  the  old.  The  Re- 
publican Party  is  the  liberal  party  In  Amer- 
ica. 

"In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  confuse  liberallnn  with  radicalism.  A  real 
liberal  fights  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  Individual  against  any  attempt  to  dis- 
regard or  destroy  them,  whether  by  a  mon- 
arch, a  self-anointed  dictator,  or  a  ruthless 
political  machine  In  Washington  Certainly 
the  record  of  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  of  Republican  governors  In  many 
of  our  States  during  the  past  decade  and 
more,  proves  conclusively  the  Republican 
Party  has  remained  true  to  Its  liberal  tradi- 
tion. 

"This  is  true  liberalism  In  contrast  to  the 
philosophy  and  practices  of  the  Red  reac- 
tionaries of  today  who  have  sought  to  steal 
the  name  liberal. 

"TTie  men  who  wrote  the  D?claratlon  of 
Independence  and  the  Constitution  certainly 
were  liberals.  The  Republican  Party  still 
believes  in  that  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  in  that  Constitution  as  did  George  Wash- 
ington and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  All  of  these  men  made  it  clear  that 
any  monopolv  of  power  In  the  central  gov- 
ernment would  be  dangerous  if  not  fatal,  to 
American  freedom." 

Such  an  impressive  statement  by  the  new 
GOP  chairman  is  bound  to  win  him  the  re- 
spect of  the  members  of  his  own  party  and 
it  doubtless  will  be  attractive,  %li^o,  to  the 
Jefferson  Ian  Democrats  who  are  galled  by 
having  their  traditions  and  principles  flouted 
by  Communist-minded  Invaders  of  their 
party. 

For  Communists  and  fellow-travelers  to 
style  themselves  ■liberals."  Is  a  mockery. 
A  Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship  which 
regiments  every  man  and  woman  is  Just 
about  p-s  liberal  as  a  thumbscrew  Totali- 
tarian government  Is  not  liberal.  It  Is  ngt 
radical  but  reactionary,  because  It  is  a  hark- 
ing back  to  tyranny  fuch  as  was  old  when 
Caesar  Augustus  was  In  his  heyday. 

Mr.  Reece  Is  therefore  c.uite  correct  when 
he  hails  the  Republicans  as  the  true  hb?rals 
of  modern  times.  Our  republican  form  of 
government  with  freedom  guaranteed  to  the 
individual  man  Is  but  a  little  more  than  153 
years  old.  It  Is  stiU  the  younr««t  and  most 
radical  Idea  in  the  world.    Nearly  e\ery  other 
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of  the  world  has  reverted  to  some 
totalitarianism    or    regimented    so- 
such  aa  has  been  practiced  so  fre- 
In  Washington  In  the  last  14  years, 
which  we  see  in  effect  today  In  the  llb- 
roylng  OPA.    Far  from  being  radical. 
Is  reactionary  and  Is  Just  going  back 
iracUcea  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian 
ago. 
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Expediting  Roll  Calls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

or  VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  April  30.  1946 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  O  -ation  of  Congress, 
and  under  pen: :i  heretofore  grant- 
ed. I  w  sh  to  insert  the  following  edito- 
rial, w  lich  appeared  In  the  Dts  Moines 
(Iowa>  Register  of  April  26.  1946: 
wi  tvai  IOWA  IS  AHX.\o  or  congbob 

In  th  >  last  Congress,  each  Member  of  the 
House  spent  the  equivalent  of  30  Qve-hour 
letiiislatib'e  days  Just  answering  roll  calls,  ac- 
to  Representative  Plcmlit.  of  Ver- 
He  suggests  that  the  House  adopt  a 
electrical    roll-call    device    to    save 
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upon  tliem — demands  that  make  it  diQcult 
for  then  to  famlUariz;  themselves  with  pro- 
rgislatlon.  attend  committee  aes- 
sions.  t  aadle  essential  correspondence,  per- 
form sfeCial  services  for  constituents,  tend 
political  fences,  and  participate  In 
sessions  of  the  hou^e. 
Vet  til?  house,  like  the  senate,  cltnes  to  a 
fr.s-.y  triditlon  that  it  must  or  should  be  a 
slow-mc  vlng  deliberative  body,  and  it  wastes 
countless  man-hours  to  preserve 
that  tradition. 
An  electrical  roll  call  Installation,  such  as 
in  highly  successful  operation  in 
the  lowk  House  of  F-  .  es  for  many 

years  (\  here  the  ro..     >  ..an  a  fourth 

as  in  the  lower  house  of  congress, 
and  where  attendance  is  probably  much 
higher  iji  percentage),  would  be  a  valuable 
to  the  congressional  reform  pro- 
gram offered  by  Senator  La  FoLLnrt  s  com- 
mittee. 

CongrkSBinen  don't  ride  to  Washington 
from  th<  Ir  districts  on  mule  back,  as  they  did 
a  centui  y  nsjo  or  more.  But  they  still  vote 
as  they  did  then. 


First  M  itiny  on  Alcatraz  Island  Occurred 
in  1^36 — Interesting  Incidents  in  the 
Kate  7  of  tJie  Island 


EIp-ENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  Tcx.\.s 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 


Friday. 

Mr.   iJaTMAN. 
the  First  World  War  for  a  while  I  was 
stationeld  at  Fort  Rosecrans,  Calif.,  near 


May  3.  1946 
Mr.  Speaker,  during 


San  Diego.  At  that  time,  under  instruc- 
tions. I  delivered  a  prisoner  to  Alcatraz 
Island.  While  there.  I  learned  some- 
thing about  the  island. 

Today  one  of  the  worst  mutinies  in 
pri.'ion  history  in  the  entire  world  is  going 
on  at  that  historic  place.  In  view  of  the 
interest  in  Alcatraz  Island  at  this  time. 
I  am  inserting  herewith  a  copy  of  an 
address  delivered  by  me  April  1.  1936. 
concerning  my  second  visit  to  this  island, 
which  was  18  I  had  delivered 

a  prisoner  to  A  .  i ^  ri.son  and  during 

the  time  this  first  mutiny  was  in  progress. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  Patman.  This  bill  provides  for  an  ap- 
propriation for  Federal  prisons,  including 
Alcatraz  Island  prison. 

MT  riBST  INTEUiT  IN  ALCAHUS  taLAXD 

In  1917.  during  the  World  War.  I  was  In 
the  Regular  Army,  and  one  morning  received 
substantially    the    following    written    order: 

■  Corptiral  Patman.  You  are  directed  to 
take  charge  of  prisoner  (John  Doe>.  ♦ho  is 
sentenced  by  a  ireneml  court-martial  to  serve 
20  years  at  herd  labor  for  evading  the  draft, 
and  proceed  at  once  with  him  to  the  United 

States  D n.iry  Barracks.  Alcatr.i2  Island. 

yan   F:  Calif  .  and  deliver  him  Into 

the  custody  uf  the  warden  of  said  institu- 
tion " 

When  we  left  the  dock  at  San  Francisco 
going  toward  the  12-acre  rock  prison  I'j 
miles  from  shore,  the  Island  was  not  visible, 
as  the  fog  was  exceedingly  heavy  and  fog 
horns  were  blowing  in  every  direction  After 
going  thru'!  ~  dense  fog  for  a  while  we 

landed  at  t  a.  and  taking  the  prisoner 

175  feet  aa  near  straight  up  as  one  can  go. 
he  was  dftlvertd  Into  the  custody  of  the 
warden.  Considering  the  fact  that  one  could 
see  only  a  few  feet  and  the  fog  horns  were 
making  such  a  terrific  noise  that  one  could 
hardly  hear  anyone  speak.  I  was  anxious  to 
leave  the  island  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  did.  however,  learn  something  atXDUt  the 
history  of  this  place  I  was  told  that  only 
one  prisoner  had  ever  escaped  from  the  Island. 
Many  had  tried  to  swim  to  shore  but  never 
succeeded.     Their  bodies  were  always  found. 

THE  ONE   PHISONEX  TO   ESCAPE 

The  one  prisoner  who  escaped  was  a  trusty. 
One  of  the  military  otllcers  en  the  island  had 
died  and  his  widow  had  ordered  from  San 
Francisco  appropriate  mourning  clothes.  The 
trusty  wa.s  sent  to  the  boat  to  receive  this 
package.  Immediately  he  went  Into  the  near- 
est hiding  place  In  one  of  the  buildings,  put 
on  the  widows  clothing  with  black  hat  and 
black  veil,  and  went  back  on  the  returning 
boat  and  sat  with  the  other  passengers  until 
the  boat  landed  at  San  Francisco,  where  he 
escaped. 

This  was  more  than  18  years  ago.  The 
island  Is  now  a  Federal  prison.  At  that  time 
It  was  in  charge  of  the  War  Department. 
There  were  trusties  then.  There  are  no  trus- 
ties there  now. 

SnX    or    ISLAND 

The  "rock"  aa  It  Is  often  called  or  the 
'  (tray  pile"  as  some  refer  to  It.  Is  exactly  12 
acres  In  size.  Swirling  tides  and  deep  water 
surround  It.  There  Is  not  a  grain  of  soil 
on  the  Island  that  was  not  carried  there 
tn  a  MCk  nor  vegetation  of  any  kind  except 
that  grown  in  soil  carried  to  the  island.  It 
Is  a  solid  rock,  the  top  of  which  has  been 
worked  and  chiseled  down  to  the  size  of 
12  acres  and  the  apex  la  173  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water. 

T1ZW  raOM  ALCATBAZ 

From  Alcatrax  Island  most  any  day  except 
during  a  fog,  the  following  places  are  plainly 
visible:  The  city  of  San  Francisco,  about  1|, 
miles  away;  the  Golden  Gate  2  miles  away- 
Golden  Gate  Bridge  Is  under  construction. 


It  has  a  4.200-foot  span  with  towers  74S 
feet  high  and  will  cost  $35,003,000);  Goat 
Island,  a  Navy  training  station.  2' .2  miles 
away;  Oakland,  another  beautiful  California 
city.  4  mile*  away;  Berkeley,  where  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Is  located.  4  miles  away; 
the  longest  and  mo^it  expensive  bridge  tn  the 
United  States,  extending  from  the  mainland 
of  California  over  San  Francl&co  Bay.  across 
Goat  Island,  through  a  long  tunnel,  to  San 
Francisco  (It  Is  B'^  miles  long  and  will  cost 
$70.000.000) ;  Mount  Tamalpals.  a  few  miles  to 
the  northwest;  the  great  redwood  forest  to 
the  north,  with  the  giant  trees  sufUclently 
large  at  the  trunk  for  a  roadway  through 
which  automobiles  may  be  driven  directly, 
and  Sausalito  to  the  northwest. 

MOST  smxaaartTL  paisow  system  in  world 

I  believe  that  we  have  the  most  successful 
prison  system  of  any  country  in  the  world. 
Its  success  is  due  principally  to  the  efforts 
of  two  men.  the  Attort'.ey  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  Honorable  Homer  S.  Cum- 
mlngs,  and  the  Honorable  Sanford  Bates. 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

In  1930  Congress  authorized  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Bureau  of  Prisons  In  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  together  with  several 
new  Institutions.  In  connection  with  this 
legUlatlon  It  stated: 

"It  to  haraby  declared  to  be  the  polity  of 
the  Ccnwrtm  that  the  said  Institutions  be  so 
planned  and  limited  In  size  r.a  to  facilitate 
the  development  of  an  Integrated  Federal 
penal  and  correctloi.j"  system  which  will  as- 
sure the  proper  cl-.:.«incatlon  and  sogreg.ntlon 
of  Federal  prisoners  according  to  their  char- 
acter, the  nature  of  tne  crime  they  have 
committed,  their  mental  condition,  and  such 
other  factors  as  should  be  taken  Into  consid- 
eration In  providing  an  Individualized  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  care,  and  treatment  of  the 
persons  committed  to  such  Institutions." 

In  pursuance  of  this  mandate  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  has  constructed  and  Is  adminis- 
tering a  group  of  classified  Institutions. 
Boys  of  immature  age  are  placed  in  the  Na- 
tional Training  School  for  Boys  In  Washing- 
ton or  In  appropriate  local  Juvenile  Institu- 
tions. Young  men  of  the  reformable  type 
may  be  sent  to  the  reformatory  at  Chillicothe. 
Ohio,  or  to  the  Sc;'  ,^rn  Reformatory  at 

El  Reno,  Okla.    W  .e  \v  a  separate  In- 

stitution at  Alderson.  W.  Va.  Prison  camps 
have  been  established  where  prisoners  who 
can  be  trusted  are  obllRed  to  work  at  hard 
labor  In  the  open  air.  One  of  the  five  pene- 
tentlarles  has  been  reserved  for  persons  con- 
victed of  the  Drug  Act.  or  suffering  from  drug 
addiction.  Another  penitentiary  at  Lewis- 
burg.  Pa.,  has  been  d  with  the  empha- 
sis upon  the  educa  .  •.  quirements  of  the 
prisoners  and  is  suitable  for  the  more  reform- 
able  type  of  penitentiary  Inmate.  Even  a 
hospital  presided  over  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  been 
set  apart  at  Springfield.  Mo.,  for  the  treat- 
ment of  insane  Federal  prisoners,  those  suf- 
fering from  tuberculosis  and  other  chronic 
degenerative  diseases. 

It  was  realized  that  a  further  classification 
should  be  made  to  provide  for  that  small 
number  of  prisoners  who  do  not  readily  ac- 
custom themselves  to  the  discipline  of  the 
ordinary  penitentiary,  and  especially  for  ihe 
agitators  and  disturbers— those  who  have  led 
the  life  of  crime  and  cannot  be  reconciled  or 
resist  the  tempt.iiion  to  escape  and  are  con- 
tinually plotting  to  accomplish  that  end. 
These  men  are  all  guilty  of  serious  crimes 
and  their  activities  make  It  difficult  for  pris- 
on authorities  to  maintain  discipline,  and 
they  ret.ird  the  efforts  of  authorities  to  reha- 
bilitate the  greater  percentage  of  our  prison 
population.  Therefore  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
felt  the  need  of  an  Institution  with  maxi- 
mum security  devices  where  this  group  could 
be  safely  quartered.  Alcatraz  Island  was  con- 
verted Into  a  place  of  safekeeping  of  Ameri- 
cas most  dangerous  public  enemies.  Al  Ca- 
pone,  •Machine-Gun"  George  Kelly,  Harvey 
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Bailey.  Albert  Bates.  John  Paul  Chase,  and 
others  are  Imprisoned  there.  A  structurally 
cjcapc-proof  prison  to  serve  the  purpose  was 
constructed. 

AUTOltfATIC  GUN  DETTCTOB 

The  600  old  soft  steel  cell  fronts  In  place 
while  the  institution  was  a  disciplinary  ^ar- 
racks for  the  Army  were  removed,  and  tool- 
proof  steel   with   automatic  locking  devices 
replaced    them      Tool -proof   steel    bars   were 
installed  In  the  windows.     Tear-gas  outlets 
were  provided  and  a  special  group  of  trained. 
experienced  guards  were  recruited  from  the 
other  Federal  penitentiaries.     A  zone  In  the 
water  was  marked  out  with  buoys  Into  which 
boaU  are  forbidden  to  enter.     A  new  Inven- 
tion known  as  the  automatic  gun  detector 
was  placed  at  the  dock  and  In  the  doorways 
to  the  cell  blocks,  which  records  the  presence 
of  any  secreted  metal  on  the  person  of  any 
Individual  who  passes  through  these  open- 
ings.    New     guard     towers     were     erected, 
floodlights  put  In  place,  and  additional  bar- 
riers built  around  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  little 
island      Maintenance  shops  and  the  laundry 
provide  work  opportunities.     Gun  galleries  at 
ench  end  of  the  cell  block  control  the  interior 
of  the  building,  while  the  Island  Is  controlled 
by  a  system  of  towers  connected   by  over- 
head  walks.     The   Alcatraz  Island   Peniten- 
tiary  Is   intended   as  a   place  of   maximum 
security  for  the  Incarceration  of  the  worst 
type  of  Federal  prisoner. 

WARDEN    JOHNSTON 

I  believe  that  the  Department  was  for- 
tunate In  being  able  to  secure  the  fervlces 
of  James  A.  Johnston,  of  San  Francisco,  as 
warden  of  the  new  prLson.  He  has  had  ex- 
perience In  both  of  the  large  California 
State  penitentiaries.  San  Quentin  and  Fol- 
som  and  later  was  a  successful  bvsinessman 
and  respected  civic  leader  In  the  bay  sec- 
tion He  has  been  warden  of  Alcatraz  Prison 
since  It  wa.s  established,  after  being  taken 
over  by  the  Department  of  Justice  from  the 
War  Department. 

BECENT    VISIT    TO    ISL.4ND 

Less  than  90  days  ago.  along  with  Hon. 
James  A  De  Pacll.  vice  mayor  of  Oakland, 
and  the  Honorable  Chris  N.  Jespersen.  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate  In  California,  I  vis- 
ited this  prison  again.  Warden  Johnston,  at 
the  request  of  Attorney  General  Cummings, 
showed  us  through  the  Institution,  and  1  was 
very  much  Impressed  with  the  following: 

First.  Cleanliness  and  beautiful  appear- 
■  ance  of  grounds  and  buildings. 

Second.  Adequate  hospital  facilities  with 
all  up-to-date,  modern  equipment,  with  good 
doctors  and  nurses  in  charge. 

Third.  The  good,  well-prepared  food  that 
WPS  served  to  the  prisoners. 

Fourth.  The  comfortable,  single-cell  quar- 

f  of  g 

Fifth  Proper  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
miKn-.r^^ment  of  an  institution  that  has  In 
Us  charfe  2.'^9  of  the  worst  criminals  on  earth. 

Sixth"  The  svmpathetic  and  kindly  spirit 
manlfe-sted  by  Warden  Johnston  for  the 
prisoners  consistent,  however,  with  safety, 
prevention  of  trovble,  and  escape. 

Seventh.  The  absolute  Impossibility  of 
prisoners  escaping. 

Naturally  the  discipline  at  Alcatraz  Peni- 
tentiary is  more  onerous  than  at  the  other 
prisons,  but  Warden  Johnston  can  be  relied 
upon  to  carry  out  the  Instructions  of  the 
Bureau  that  no  brutality  or  inhumanity 
shall  be  practiced.  The  prison  has  a  chap- 
lain and  library  books  are  available.  Steady 
V70tk  is  provided  for  the  prisoners.  Although 
the  prison  Is  built  for  more  than  500  Inmates. 
It  Is  now  occupied  by  only  259.  This  is. a 
hopeful  sign  since  there  are  now  more  than 
14,000  prisoners  In  the  Federal  system. 

THE  FIRST   MrriNT 

At  the  time  I  was  on  the  Island,  the  first 
muciny  since  the  prison  was  established  was 
In  progress.     Over  100  inmates  were  In  sullen 
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rows  of  the  Nation's  one-time  top  racketeers, 
crouched  In  darkened  cells  on  this  rock 
Island,  fighting  the  work-or-starve  ultima- 
tum. As  boats  would  come  by  the  nearest 
point  allowed  to  this  grim  island,  these  100 
and  more  inmates,  the  Nation's  most  desper- 
ate criminals,  would  scream  and  shriek  out  in 
unison,  often  shouting  curses.  The  leaders 
were  placed  in  solitary  confinement  and  the 
others  were  kept  in  special  isolation  cells. 
No  violence  occurred.  The  uprising  involved 
almost  half  the  prison  population.  It  was 
soon  stopped  and  no  disorders  or  disruption 
of  routine  have  occurred  since. 


NO    PUBLICITY 

Newspaners  are  not  permittra  on  Xlcatraa 


ra  on  A 
Island.  There  is  only  one  outside  telephone, 
and  It  is  in  the  warden's  office.  The  prison- 
ers may  read  books  and  magazines  considered 
suitable  for  them  to  read,  but  all  articles 
relating  to  crime  and  sex  are  eliminated. 
Removing  their  public  and  applause  is  part 
of  their  punishment. 

The  prisoners  are  furnished  their  meals 
cafeteria  style.  The  food  is  good— the  same 
food  that  is  eaten  by  the  well-trained  officers 
of  the  Island,  and  If  a  prisoner  takes  more 
food  than  he  consumes,  the  next  day  he 
must  do  without  that  particular  meal. 

PRISON  RULES 

It  is  my  underst^ding  that  the  principal 
rules  are  substantially  as  follows: 

F.rst.  Alcatraz  Penitentiary  Is  maintained 
on  the  principle  of  maximum  security  with 
every  precaution  taken  to  insure  safekeeping 
of  prisoners  and  to  prevent  posfiibility  of 
escape. 

Second.  Privileges  are  limited. 
Third.  The  privilege  of  having  visitors  has 
to  be  earned.  During  the  first  3  months  no 
prisoner  allowed  visitors.  Subsequently  one 
visit  per  month  is  permitted,  visiting  days 
being  semimonthly,  staggered  throughout 
the  year. 

Fourth.  No  group  visiting  with  prisoners. 
Fifth.  Not  more  than  two  persons  are  per- 
mitted to  visit  a  prisoner  at  the  same  time. 

Sixth.  At  time  of  entrance  each  Inmate  is 
required  to  furnish  names  and  relationship 
of  persons  with  whom  he  would  like  to  cor- 
respond and  from  whom  he  expects  visits. 

S3venth.  Former  Inmates  of  any  penal  in- 
stitution are  not  permitted  to  visit  prisoners. 
Eighth.  Facilities  for  religious  services  and 
opportunity  for  spiritual  advice  is  afforded 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  resi- 
dent chaplain  and  accredited  representatives 
of  established  churches,  in  accordance  with 
schedule  approved  by  the  warden. 

Ninth.  There  are  no  direct  commitments 
from  the  courts  to  Alcatraz  Island.  Persons 
are  sent  to  that  institution  by  transfer  only. 
Tenth.  Lawyers  employed  by  and  desiring 
to  visit  Inmates  must  obtain  written  per- 
mission for  such  visits  from  the  director  of 
prisons. 

Eleventh.  The  usual  Institutional  library 
Is  provided,  and  educational  facilities  are 
furnished. 

Twelfth.  Mall  privileges  are  limited.  No 
original  letters  are  delivered.  Such  letters  as 
are  permitted  are  typed  and  copy  given  pris- 
oners.    No  newspapers  are  permitted. 

Thirteenth.  Radio  and  motion  pictures  are 
not  used  for  entertainment  but  may  be  em- 
ployed by  the  warden  for  education  and  Im- 
provement of  the  Inmates  when  he  deems  It 
advisable  In  the  interest  of  good  discipline. 
Fourteenth.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  so  that  a  representative  of  the  Institu- 
tion has  an  office  on  the  mainland.  Visits 
of  salesmen  and  other  representatives  of  the 
various  industries  are  prohibited  on  the  is- 
land, facilities  being  given  at  the  main- 
land office  for  persons  who  wish  to  transact 
business. 

Fifteenth.  No  floating  equipment  Is  per- 
mitted to  land  at  the  island  except  that 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government,  un- 
less specific  written  authority  is  granted  by 
the  warden  In  each  special  case. 


escape  PROor 

As  one  enters  the  main  door  of  the  prison. 
If  he  has  on  his  person  the  tiniest  piece  of 
metal,  an  Indicator  will  disclose  it;  the  per- 
son will  then  be  told  to  remove  all  metal  and 
go  back  through  the  door  p-galn  for  another 
test.  A  prisoner  attempted  to  carry  with 
him  Into  the  institution  a  small  watch 
spring  concealed  in  his  ear.  The  detector 
caused  it  to  be  discovered.  No  one  person 
can  go  through  the  prison,  not  even  the 
warden  himself,  without  help  from  others. 
There  are  double  doors  at  every  entrance  and 
exit.  The  outer  guard  has  a  key  to  the  first 
door  which  he  can  place  in  the  keyhole  of 
the  large  prison  door  lock,  but  he  cannot 
turn  the  key  and  unlock  the  door  until  he 
looks  at  the  one  In  charge  In  the  warden's 
office,  is  recognized  as  the  proper  person  to 
unlock  the  door,  and  the  switch  is  turned  in 
the  wardens  office,  which  permits  the  key 
to  be  turned  by  the  guard  in  the  lock  and  the 
door  opened.  The  outer  guard,  accompanied 
by  ourselves  the  day  of  my  visit,  then  went 
into  the  corridor  between  two  doors.  The 
Inner  guard  inserted  the  key  In  the  door, 
and  after  the  proper  switch  was  turned  in 
the  warden's  office  the  door  was  opened  and 
we  were  allowed  ^o  enter. 

The  guards  among  the  prisoners  do  not 
carry  weapons  of  any  kind.  There  are  guards 
above,  well  armed  and  well  protected  from  the 
prisoners,  who  could,  if  necessary,  take  the 
life  of  any  prisoner  at  any  spot  In  the  prison. 
No  prisoner  in  the  building  can  possibly  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  fire  of  the  guards, 
above,  although  circumstances  have  never 
caused  a  prisoner  to  be  injured  by  these 
armed  guards. 

RIGID    RULES    NECESSARY 

If  prisoners  are  good,  they  can  see  visitors 
occasionally  and  can  write  and  send  about 
one  letter  a  week.  Each  letter  Is  tested  to 
determine  If  It  contains  Invisible  writing, 
signs,  and  so  forth.  The  original  letters  re- 
ceived at  the  prison  for  prisoners  are  not  de- 
livered to  them.  Such  letters  and  such  parts 
of  them  as  the  warden  believes  the  prisoner 
5hould  see  are  copied  on  typewriter  and  given 
to  them. 

The    most    modern,  devices    and    expertly 
trained    personnel    hkve    been    Installed    to 
guard  against  escape  and  to  quell  disturb- 
ances.    Extreme  care  Is   taken  In  the  mat- 
ter of  visitors.     A  prisoner  cannot  touch  a 
visitor  nor  can  the  visitor  touch  the  prisoner. 
The   visitor   occupies   a   chair   opposite    the 
prisoner  with  a  steel  wall  between.     There 
is  a  glass,  however,  which  permits  the  visitor 
to  see  the  prisoner,  but  one  cannot  touch 
the  other.     By  talking  as  one  usually  talks 
In  ordinary  conversation  oi.e  can  hear  the 
other.     To  some,  possibly  this  seems  hard, 
but  the  fact  that  these  men  are  our  worst 
criminals  must   be   considered.     They   have 
violated  paroles  and  pardons,  escaped  from 
penitentiaries  and  Jails,  and  committed  the 
most  heinous  crimes,  including  murder  and 
kidnaping,  and  usuallj(  are  members  of  dan- 
gerous gangs.     They   iannot  safely  be  kept 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  In  the  Interest  of  the 
entire  prison  population  and  the  safety  of 
the  public  that  the  rules  be  rigid  and  prop- 
erly administered  as  Warden  Johnston  is  ad- 
ministering them. 

uracT  ON  OTHsa  paxsoNEas 
The  very  fact  that  this  prison  is  there  has 
a  wonderful  effect  on  the  other  Federal  pris- 
oners. It  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  i#not  going  to  permit 
a  small  number  of  prisoners  to  defeat  It  In 
Its  larger  and  more  Important  purpose  of 
deterrent  punishment  for  the  gangster  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  reformable  type  of 
prisoner  for  the  better  security  of  society. 

OTHER  TYPES  Or  PRISONS 

Certain  Institutions   have   been   set   aside 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  special  groups 
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On  the  west  coast  McNeil  Penitentiary  is 
taking  care  of  all  except  the  special  groups 
listed  under  I.  Because  of  the  expense  in- 
volved In  sending  prisoners  from  McNeil  to 
either  El  Reno  or  Chillicothe.  the  proper 
treatment  of  reformatory  ca.^e.5  must  neces- 
sarily await  further  contemplated  develop- 
ment of  the  island. 

FOUR  M.^IN  POINTS  CONCEXNINC  ALCATXAZ  PRISON 

Alcatraz  Is  considered  one  of  the  world's 
most  scientific  prisons.  According  to  one  of 
its  few  former  prisoners,  it  includes  four 
main   •  -  -maximum  security,  minimum 

of    f'  complete   isolation   of   it.s   con- 

^  i  the  outside  world,  and  100-percent 

h..  y. 

At  the  time  Alcatraz  prison  ^^as  ordered 
established  Attorney  General  Cummings  au- 
thorized the  following  statement: 

'It  has  been  wisely  said  that  the  people  of 
this  country  can  have  as  much  or  as  little 
crime  as  they  really  want.  It  is  likewise  cer- 
tain that  the  present  unwholesome  and  dan- 
gerous conditions  In  many  of  our  communi- 
ties will  not  be  materially  improved  until  all 
of  our  citizens  are  prepared  to  make  their 
share  of  sacrifice  to  bring  about  such  a  situa- 
tion and  to  cooperate  with  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  important  and  difPcult  task  of 
crime  reduction 

•'On  many  sides  it  Is  being  reluctantly  ad- 
mitted that  law-enforcing  agencies  in  many 
of  our  States  have  fallen  down,  and  the  de- 
mand Is  being  made  with  Increasing  em- 
phasis that  the  Federal  Government  take  a 
hand  In  the  situation.  The  power  of  Federal 
agencies  in  the  detection,  apprehension,  and 
treatment  of  criminals  has  long  been  re- 
spected. Through  Its  freedom  from  local  af- 
filiations, its  greater  resources,  and  its  gen- 
erally trained  personnel,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  being  recognized  as  an  efficient 
ally  of  the  local  law-enforcement  agencies 
and  the  present  campaign  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  curb  the  activities  of  racketeers 
Is  a  natural  development. 

"In  the  last  two  decades  many  Federal 
statutes  have  been  passed  broadening  the 
scope  of  Federal  activities  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  offenders.  Twenty  years  ago  there 
were  2.000  in  Federal  prisons;  today  there  are 
11.000,  and  the  tendency  today  Is  to  pass  more 
FMeral  statutes,  on  the  Insistent  demand  of 
the  communities  themselves,  giving  greater 
power  and  opportunity  to  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment along  these  lines. 

"In  the  case  of  its  convicted  offenders  and 
in  their  reformation  and  rehablllutlon. 
wherever  possible.  It  Is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance that  prisoners  be  properly  classified 
and  segregated.  First  offenders,  tmys,  victims 
of  circumstances,  men  with  families,  persons 
who  have  broken  under  the  economic  strain. 
and  others  who  make  up  the  great  bulk  of 
our  criminal  population  should  not  be  housed 
In  the  same  Institution  with  those  who  may 
be  classed  as  enemies  of  society.  The  estab- 
lishment by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  a 
Federal  prison  at  Alcatraz  Island  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  Government's  campaign 
against  predatory  crime. 

"Much  misunderstandmg  has  been  engen- 
dered with  reference  to  the  operation  of  this 
prison.  It  will  not  be  a  DevU's  Island.  It 
will  be  an  lutegral  part  of  the  Federal  prison 
system,  operated  la  conformity  with  advanced 
Ideas  of  penalogy.  and  with  the  ultimate  ob- 
ject In  view  of  protecting  all  of  our  com- 
munities Compared  to  the  large  State  Insti- 
tutions, such  as  San  Quentln  and  Folsom.  It 
will  house  but  a  mere  handful  of  men.  The 
Department  of  Justice  pledges  Itself  to  take 
every  possible  precaution,  structurally  and 
administratively,  to  prevent  escapes." 

Attorney  General  Cummings  prepared  the 
following  article  on  Alcatraz  prison: 

"In  years  past  those  who  violated  Federal 
criminal  laws  were  sent  to  the  penitentiaries 
at  Atlanta.  Ga..  Leavenworth.  Kans..  or  Mc- 
Neil Island.  Wash.  However,  in  1929.  after  a 
congressional  Investigation,  an  Integrated 
Federal  penal  system  was  established,  with 


the  object,  according  to  the  statute,  of  'as- 
suring propt-r  classification  and  segregation 
.<1  prisoners  according  to  tiieir  char- 
.e  naiuie  of  the  crime  they  have  com- 
mitted, their  mental  condition,  and  such  oth- 
er factors  as  should  be  taken  Into  considera- 
tion in  providing  an  individualized  system  of 
discipline,  care,  and  treatment  of  the  persons 
committed  to  such  Institutions  ' 

"The  problem  of  separating  the  less  trac- 
table prisoners  from  the  more  orderly  h.is 
long  been  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  Such 
a  process  of  segregation  accords  with  sound 
principles  of  penology.  It  also  tends  to 
diminish  the  difficulties  Incident  to  prison 
discipline.  Certain  types  of  prisoners  are  a 
constant  menace  They  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  tension  and  unrest  wherever  they 
are  confined  They  break  down  the  morale 
of  the  more  promising  Inmates  and  are  con- 
stantly plotting  violence,  sabotage,  riot,  or 
escape. 

"A  secure  place  for  the  segregation  of  such 
prLscner?  has  for  a  long  time  been  an  Impera- 
tive need  Our  new  penitenHary  at  Alca- 
traz is,  therefore,  an  essential  part  of  the 
prison  system  It  Is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  In  view.  Alcatraz  Island  Is  a 
precipitous  rock.  Jutting  out  In  San  Francisco 
Bay.  In  1775  the  bold  explorer.  Don  Manuel 
Ayala.  sailing  through  the  Golden  Gate, 
passed  by  this  Islet.  The  only  Inhabitants  on 
Its  12  acres  of  craggy  surface  were  pelicans, 
from  which  the  name  Isla  de  Alcatrlces  (Isle 
of  Pelicans)  U  derived.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  mainland.  In  the  current 
of  a  swift  tide,  and  among  the  swirling  eddies 
between  the  ocean  and  the  great  bay.  It  Is 
relatively  inaccessible,  and  the  chance  of 
escape  Is  reduced  to  a  minimum 

"Until  very  recently  It  has  been  the  site  of 
a  military  prison.  The  buildings  on  the 
Island,  which  are  now  being  remcdtled.  are 
modern  and  sanitary.  The  600  cells  are  ar- 
ranged in  three  tiers.  Each  cell  Is  for  one 
prisoner  and  Is  furnished  with  a  bed  of 
strap  steel,  a  mattreas.  blankets,  pillows, 
sheets,  and  pillowcases.  It  Is  also  equipped 
with  a  washbasin,  toilet,  and  a  shelf.  Pris- 
oners on  good  behavior  may  read  and  write  In 
their  cells,  and  will  have  access  to  a  library. 
An  overhead  light  In  each  cell  burns  until  9 
p.  m.  There  is  an  exercise  ward  Most  of 
the  prisoner's  time  will  be  spent  In  the  indus- 
tries buildings  on  the  west  end  of  the  small 
Island. 

"Over  the  men  there  wUI  be  a  staff  of 
prison  officers  who  have  graduated  from  the 
prison  officers'  training  school.  These  oOlcers 
have  chosen  this  work  as  a  life  occupation 
and  obtain  their  positions  on  merit  only. 

■  In  general,  our  Federal  prison  system 
may  now  be  regarded  as  well-founded  and 
reasonably  complete.  It  is  under  the  skilled 
and  competent  direction  of  Sanford  Bates,  a 
recognized  expert  In  such  matters.  While 
Improvements  are  desirable  and  will  from 
time  to  time  be  made.  It  is  fair  to  assert  that 
our  prisons  are  well-conceived,  excellently 
planned,  and  honestly  administered." 

DO  WOT  Kznzszirr  avexaci 

Do  not  consider  that  the  prisoners  on 
Alcatraz  Island  represent  the  average  pris- 
oner. They  do  not  These,  the  toughest 
and  most  dangerotis  criminals  on  earth,  rep- 
resent only  about  2  percent  of  the  Federal 
prison  population.  They  represent  the  ex- 
ceptions, not  the  general  rule.  The  knowl- 
edge among  prisoners  that  Alcatraz  Island  Is 
a  place  to  which  they  can  be  transferred  has 
a  salutary  effect  on  the  prisoners  in  addi- 
tion to  the  good  effect  of  removing  the  hard- 
ened convict  who  cannot  be  reformed  from 
the  side  and  association  of  these  who  can 
be  reformed. 

KICXaaiTT  rOS  SUCmui   AaXANCKMXNTS  IM 

STATXS 

How  obviously  salutary  It  would  be  If  each 
State  should  have  a  place  of  the  type  of 
Alcatraa  to  which  it  could  send  lu  worst 
criminals,  the  troublemakers,  the  JaU  break- 
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ers,  the  Incorrigible,  and  the  like.  If  all 
the  bad  prisoners  in  the  State  prisons  know  it 
Is  possible  for  them  to  be  transferred  to  an 
Institution  of  this  kind.  In  complete  Isola- 
tion and  under  rigid  though  humane  disci- 
pline and  treatment,  it  would  certainly 
lighten  the  problem  of  prison  management 
throughout  the  country  and  would  have  a 
much-to-be-dcsired  effect  upon  the  prison- 
ers themselves. 

CRATirCDE 

The  people  of  this  Nation  owe  Attorney 
General  Cummings.  Hon.  Sanford  Bates,  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Prisons, 
and  Warden  Johnston  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  constructive  work  they  are  doing  in  be- 
half of  the  prisoners  and  the  country. 


Leftist  Purge  in  State  Department 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENNETH  S.  WHERRY 

or   NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  SENATS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5>,  1946 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  news  release  entitled 
"State  Department  Leftist  Purge  Hits 
Hundreds,"  from  the  Chicago  Sun. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

State  Dep.^rtment  Leftist  Purge  Hits 

Hundreds 

(By  Vance  Johnson) 

The  House  .was  told  yesterday  that  hun- 
dreds of  undesirable  people  have  been  fired 
by  the  State  Depurtment  In  recent  weeks  in 
a  purge  of  leftist  elements  among  Its  em- 
ployees. 

This  report  was  made  by  Representative 
Cox.  of  Georgia,  frequently  a  bitter  adminis- 
tration critic,  during  the  course  of  an  elo- 
quent plea  for  House  approval  of  a  $10,- 
000.000  appropriation  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment's cultural  relations  program. 

Later  the  House  turned  back  a  series  of 
attempts  to  limit  the  funds,  but  the  program 
nevertheless  suffered  a  serious  setback  at  the 
hands  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

That  committee  In  a  secret  session  yester- 
day morning  voted  to  bar  the  Department 
from  using  the  services  of  the  Associated 
Pre5s.  United  Press  and  other  news-gathering 
facilities  to  spread  information  about  the 
United  States  to  the  re.st  of  the  world.  This 
has  been  regarded  as  the  heart  of  the  Depart- 
ment's program. 

TO    GET    clearance 

It  was  clear  that  the  committee  agreed  to 
this  move  in  order  to  get  clearance  from  the 
House  Rules  Committee  on  basic  legislation 
authorizing  the  cultural  relations  program. 
Cox  has  been  the  main  stumbling  block  on 
that  committee. 

Cox  told  the  House  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  "for  weeks  now'  been  engaged  In 
an  endeavor  to  "clean  out  the  Department 
from  top  to  bottom." 

He  did  not  specifically  mention  Commu- 
nists, but  there  was  no  doubt — from  his 
previous  attacks  on  the  set-up — that  he  was 
out  for  so-called  Reds. 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was 
called  In  and  given  a  free  hand  in  screening 
personnel,"  Cox  said.  In  addition,  the  De- 
partment "set  up  a  security  board." 

A  Slate  Department  spokesman  yesterday 
afternoon  admitted  that  a  "screening  com- 


mittee" had  been  formed  and  that  since  Sep- 
tember 1945  a  total  of  4,180  persons  in  the 
Department's  Office  of  International  Coopera- 
tion had  been  discharged.  He  did  not 
classify  these  employees,  however,  and  would 
not  comment  on  Coxs  report. 

Most  of  these  persons,  the  spokesmen  said, 
formerly  were  employed  by  the  Office  of  War 
Information  and  the  Office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs,  formerly  headed  by  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller. Those  discharged  since  September,  he 
said,  included  2.180  Americans  and  2.000 
nationals  of  other  countries  employed  abroad. 

Prom  other  sources  it  was  learned  that  the 
"screening"  had  in  fact  revolved  principally 
around  the  question  of  whether  employees.' 
had  "Communist  tendencies."  * 

Cox  defended  William  Benton.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  in  charge  of  the  cultural 
relations  program,  declaring  that  Benton  "is 
as  much  opposed  to  Red  influences  getting 
Into  It  as  I  am  myself." 

Shortly  after  he  spoke,  the  House  approved 
141  to  133,  a  rule  which  prohibited  striking 
out  of  the  appropriation — on  points  of  order — 
funds  for  which  basic  authorizations  had  not 
been  passed.  It  was  practically  a  straight 
party  vote — only  Representative  Rankin 
(Democrat,  Mississippi)  voting  against  the 
rule,  and  only  two  Republicans  voting  for  It. 


Polish  Constitution  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GECRGE  J.  BATES 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Carroll  Reece. 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Today  is  May  3— Polish  Constitution  Day. 

Throughout  our  land  Polish  citizens  and 
Americans  of  Polish  descent  are  uniting  to 
honor  the  event,  and  I  am  sure  that  millions 
of  Americans  wish  to  unite  with  me  In  trib- 
ute to  a  brave  and  glorious  ally  on  this 
occasion. 

In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  may 
well  rest  the  hope  of  a  new  Poland,  free  to 
return  to  its  cherished  constitution.  To  that 
end,  let  us  who  are  Poland's  friends  pledge 
our  untiring  devotion. 

In  todays  observance  Poland's  citizens  and 
friends  are  uniting  in  deep  disillusion  and 
bitterness.  Theirs  was  the  first  of  the  lands 
to  resist  the  invasion  of  Hitler,  the  first  to 
experience  his  orgies  of  slaughter  and  In- 
humanity. Poland  had  been  guaranteed  aid 
and  political  and  territorial  integrity.  Yet 
today  no  land  suffers  under  worse  extremities. 
Its  territory  is  partitioned.  Its  people  lan- 
guish under  a  terror  of  secret  police  and 
under  a  government  not  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. They  suffer  famine  conditions  worse 
even  than  those  of  the  conquered  Axis.  Our 
fellow  citizens  of  Polish  descent  are  terrified 
for  the  fate  of  their  relatives  and  friends— If, 
Indeed,  they  do  not  already  mourn  that  fate. 
^  No  nation  fought  more  gallantly;  in  no 
country  was  resistance  to  the  oppressor  more 
complete  and  vigorous. 

Poland  was  the  only  conquered  nation  In 
which  the  German  could  find  no  quisling; 
could  set  up  no  puppet  government.  On  the 
contrary,  a  secret  Polish  state  remained  in 
being  In  spite  of  the  death  camps  and  the 
cunning  torture  and  the  campaign  of  atroc- 
ities of  the  Gestapo.  That  secret  state 
had  Its  armies,  its  assembly.  Its  judicial  pro- 


cedure, and  Its  schools.  Every  member  of  It 
walked  in  danger  of  his  life. 

This  was  in  the  Polish  tradition.  Through 
an  unhappy  history,  though  the  battleground 
of  Russia  and  Germany,  Poland  always  has 
been  gallant  In  her  adversities.  No  power 
ever  has  been  able  to  shake  Poland's  will  to 
resist  and  maintain  her  tradition  and  culture. 

This  country  of  ours  shares  In  the  responsi- 
bility for  Poland's  misery.  The  decision  of 
an  American  President,  taken  alone  and  In 
secret,  determined  the  fate  of 'Poland.  There 
was  never  a  chance  given  to  the  American  or 
Polish  people  to  express  their  feelings  as  to 
the  Justice  or  the  iniquity  of  the  course 
pursued.  That  course  was  taken  for  ex- 
pediency, and  a  gallant  and  faithful  ally  was 
sacrificed. 

We  feel  the  guilt  for  this  share  In  responsi- 
bility because^  the  decisions  were  taken  In 
our  name.  This  Is  the  earnest:  we  will  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple; we  will  be  alert  to  every  possibility  for 
the  righting  of  their  wrongs;  we  will  main- 
tain this  purpose  until  Poland  is  free — until 
Poland  can  follow  her  peaceful  pursuits  un- 
der a  government  genuinely  of  the  choice  of 
her  people. 

For  my  part.  I  share  with  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Polish  descent  the  sadness  they  feel 
today.  I  urge  all  Americans  to  join  with  me 
In  the  pledge  of  unremitting  purpose  to  aid 
wherever  I  can  in  bringing  Poland  to  a  hap- 
pier existence — to  her  share  in  the  victory  for 
which  she  already  has  paid  so  dearly. 
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he  Westinghouse  StriKe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  KELLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  permission  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  excerpts  from 
an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Cath- 
olic under  date  of  April  18  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  Westinghouse  strike  at 
East  Pittsburgh.  This  strike  is  now  in 
its  one  hundred  and  ninth  day  and  ap- 
parently there  is  no  progress  being  made 
in  settlement.  The  company  is  expend- 
ing vast  sums  of  money  in  advertising 
their  position  in  the  newspapers,  yet  they 
refuse  to  consent  to  the  wage  increase 
granted  by  the  other  electrical  manufac- 
turing companies.  I  need  not  enlarge  on 
this,  for  the  editorial  which  follows 
states  the  position  and  feelings  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  western  Pennsylvania: 

NEW    "VAIXET    FORMtn.A" 

The  title  "Mohawk  Valley  Formula"  ap- 
peared m  one  of  the  most  shameful  chapters 
of  American  Industrial  relations  to  describe 
a  scheme  developed  some  15  years  ago  by  a 
New  York  State  corporation  for  breaking  a 
strike  of  its  employees;  the  Wagner  Act  put 
an  end  to  most  of  the  unfair  practices  which 
that  formula  found  effective.  Now  It  looks 
as  If  our  own  Turtle  Creek  Valley,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  stream  of  near- 
sulphuric  acid  flowing  past  the  Westinghouse 
plants  In  East  Pittsburgh  might  come  to 
stand  for  a  distinct  strategy  of  strike-break- 
ing, revealed  in  successive  tactics  used  by 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.  as  the  strike 
of  Its  employees  goes  into  its  third  month. 

Items  In  this  "Turtle  Creek  formula"  would 
Include: 

1.  The  getting  out  of  an  Injunction  against 
mass  picketing  and  violence,  when  there  had 
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This  gives  the  community 
on  that  the  union  members  are 
haracters. 

ty  of  large.  e?:penslve  adver- 
1  the  dally  papers,  with  deceptive. 
t.itements  about  the  company's 
and  the  union's  demunds  Some 
believe  the  company  must  be 
rouldn  t  spend  so  much  money  In 
Its  case 

of  the  flat  tncreaue  of  18',  cent.s 
all  employees  which  the  union  Is 
offer  a  raise  which  averaires  ccn- 
1  ?»8,    but    would    give    hijhcr    m- 
s^me  employ—  and  lower,  or  none. 
This   may  cause  a  split    in   the 
as  those  offered  th-;  hlgi^er  In- 
Id  be  m-ire  anxious  to  return  to 
the  union  is  asklne  *or  a  'Cfirt- 
iticreas»».  to  oflse'  '  »^ 

pmp»cvee,    no    r  is 

pay.  It  18  obviou-s  tuat  tne  gcn- 
u  the  only  ui:r  one.  I 
to  their  desks  and  oScM  all  the 
ir  '  worker*,  who  are  not  on  strike 
to  a  different  ( Independent) 
may  have  a  divisive  effect  on  the 
scir.e  c,f  them  may  feel  like  end- 
when  tbey  see  so  many  fellow- 
ni?  m:   moreover,  the  newspapers 
headlines    about    a    "back-to-work 
(thev  did);  or  there  may  Ije  out- 
trouble  between   the  strikers  and 
urkers  going  into  the  plant,  with 
ice  on  hand  to  protect  the  latter, 
of    the    formula    did    not    work 
I  ?ht   have   been   expected,    to    the 
d  antaire  of  the  company,  for   the 
I  le  two  unions  adopted  an  agree- 
V  hlch   the  white-collar  employees 
lo  no  production   work  and   the 
not   to  Interfere   with    their 
;he  plant. 

to  renew   the  provision   In   the 

ract  by  which  union  stewards  re- 

r    regillar    wages    while    en^n^^ed 

g   grievances   as   covered    by   the 

id  insist  that  the  stewards  be  paid 

inlon   treasury.     This   is   an   at- 

vive  a  shabby  old  "union-bu.^t- 

It  was  long  ago  settled  that  the 

union  dues  and  the  payment 

form  part  of  the   normal 

and  should  be  paid   by 

:  ttie  proposal  that  the  stewards 

the  union  would  give  the  com- 

ijportunlty  to  exhaust  the  union 

U  iply  by  delays  and  postponements 

with   grievances. 

of    this   "formula"   has 
of  expense  and  effort  for  West- 
;  haa  cost  the  strikers  and  their 
It  has  seriously  affected  the 
life  of  the  Turtle  Creek  Valley 
sections  where  the  workers  live. 
ci  >mpany    has    not    yet    given    any 
evidence  why  It  should  not  have 
trike,  before  It  started,  by  grant- 
cent  general  Increase  according 
pattern."     Certainly    the 
Ijlng '    tactics   it   has   jised    must 
y  condemned  as  contrdry  to  the 
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Post  of  the  American  Legion 
tension  cf  Price  Control  Act 


EXTpjSION  OP  REM.\RKS 

OF 

H0N.  BROOKS  HAYS 

or   AJtXAMSAS 

IN  THE  doUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
t  >iday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  HA"i  S.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  iny  remarks.  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing resolution  adopted  by  the  M.  M. 
Eberts  Post.  No.  1.  of  the  American  Le- 
gion in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  urging  the  con- 
tinuation of  OPA.  The  resolution  is  an 
eloquent  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  veteran 
for  the  extension  of  the  Price  Control 
Act  without  crippling  amendments.  The 
resolution  reads  a.s  follows: 

Whereas  there  are  over  l.cOO.COO  veterars 
In  the  United  States,  upward  of  50.000  of 
whom  are  veterans  in  Arkanfas.  who  have 
been  unable  to  find  'obe  and  are  r."w  forced 
to  sutwist  on  the  $20  a  week  readjustment 
fU'owince  provided  for  under  the  Gl  bill  ct 
rights:  and 

Whereas  the  present  Inrreased  cn<«t  ot  I  v- 
mg  Is  presenting  a  gr'  ■  ly 

for  this  group   but   pi  s; 

and 

Whereas  an  uncontrolled  contlnu  -d  rise 
in  prices  of  the  everyday  thincs  of  life  will 
make  It  extremely  dltactil'  '  -  •"-"  returned 
veterans  to  rehabilitate  th-  .ind 

Whereas  the  sole  responsibility 
of  a  fair  control  cf  llvlni;  coats  Is  <  .    .t 

upon  the  continuation  of  the  OPA:  and 

Whereas  the  Representa'ives  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  hare  this  week 
voted  a  bill  that  would  render  the  OPA  un- 
able to  effectively  control  pricts,  which  would 
thereby  bring  untold  hardships  not  only  on 
millions  of  returned  veterans  and  to  their 
lamilies,  but  also  on  many  more  millions  of 
our  citizens:  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the 
American  Legion  to  advocate  those  policies 
that  would  protect  the  welfare  of  the  vet- 
erans:  Now.  therefore  be  it 

Jlfjo/red.  That  M.  If.  Eber*s  Post.  No.  1. 
American  Leelon.  go  on  r  '      ■»  being  in 

favor  of  the  extension  of  r  ..  ntal  price 

controls  until  such  a  time  when  this  dis- 
continuance will  not  wi.rk  undue  hard.ships 
on  the  returned  veterans:   and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  all  Members  of  the  United  States 
Congress  from  Arkansas,  the  press,  and  the 
Arkansas  Legionnaire  In  the  hope  that  the 
real  needs  of  otir  veterans  be  called  to  their 
attention. 

I  also  include  the  following  letter  from 
Mr.  R  S  Sanford.  a  successful  business- 
man of  Searcy,  Ark.: 

I  realize  that  you  have  a  lot  of  dtfHcult 
problems  before  you  at  all  times,  and  in 
writing  you  this  letter  please  do  not  think 
I  am  trying  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 

I  Just  want  to  mention  a  few  thlng.s  about 
the  OPA  in  relation  to  the  s.mall  business  or 
.'.mall  retailer.  It  Is  probably  true  that  if 
the  OPA  prices  were  taken  off  all  retail 
prices  would  go  up  considerably.  In  fact, 
there  are  a  lot  of  items  that  would  dotible  in 
price  and  some  of  these  are  the  necessities  of 
life.  Of  course,  most  of  the  retail  merchants 
wouid  make  more  money  for  a  year  or  two 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  their  profits 
would  l)e  much  larger  but  we.  as  retail  mer- 
chants feel  the  outcome  of  it.  Men's  shirts 
which  sell  today  for  around  92  35  would  im- 
mediately sell  for  at  least  t3  to  93.50  if  the 
OPA  prices  were  taken  off.  loesses,  shoes, 
hats,  and  all  clothing  would  rise  imme- 
diately. Grocery  Items  would  advance  ma- 
terially and  quickly.  Tlie  Investment  in 
the  same  numtjer  of  articles  in  our  little 
store  would  be  probably  50  percent  more 
with  the  same  numoer  of  Items  on  our 
shelves. 

During  the  last  war  we  saw  prices  go  very 
high.  Indeed,  and  if  the  OPA  were  removed 
today,  we  believe  we  would  have  the  same 
situation.  Of  course.  If  these  prices  all  went 
up  in  this  proportion  the  customei-s  would  be 
the  ones  who  would  have  to  pay  the  higher 
prices.  Please  understand  we  are  not  trying 
to  tell  you  how  to  act  or  what  to  do  but 
thought  maybe  you  would  like  to  have  the 
opinickns  and  views  from  the  average  retail 
concer.i.     II  it  were  from  a  selfish  viewpoint 


that  we  were  writing  you  we  would  ask  that 
the  OPA  price  be  taken  off  but  we  would 
prefer  to  see  prices  stay  somewhere  near  like 
tliey  are  today,  if  possible,  a  slight  increase 
in  some  commodities.  We  might  mention  to 
you  that  our  sales  volume  has  been  around 
S 500  000  for  the  past  3  years  so  you  would 
have  an  idea  of  the  type  of  store  that  we 
have.  Our  belief  is  that  nearly  everyone. 
especially  the  average  person,  wants  lo  keep 
the  OPA  but  would  prefer  that  some  small 
corrections  be  made  In  its  organi;i:atiou. 


Compulsory  Conscription  Wil!  Not  Prevent 
Waf 


EXTENSION  OF  REM.'RKS 
cr 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or   MINNC-OTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1916 

M:-  H.'.GEN.  Mr  Speakrr.  arr.on^  llie 
hundr^d.s  of  leiter.s  which  I  haw  received 
in  recent  months  relative  to  compulsory 
military  conscription  in  time  of  r>eace. 
wa.*:  a  letter  from  Mr.  Irvin  T  Wilham.s, 
of  Gainesville.  Mo. 

He  stated,  among  other  things,  that 
'men  do  not  prepare  for  peace,  they  pre- 
pare for  war. "  Because  I  feci  he  is  ex- 
pres.sing  the  viewpoints  of  a  prrat  many 
people  throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  ask- 
ing for  permission  to  :  his  com- 
munication in  the  Con  jnal  Rec- 
ord. 

The  letter  follows: 

GAiicnviixz.  Mo  .  March  23,  194S. 
Hon.  Haiou)  C.  Haccn. 

Washington  D  C. 

Dear  CoNcaassMAN:  When  a  bank  robber 
goes  into  a  bank  for  the  purpose  of  rubbkng 
it  he  does  not  consider  the  fact  that  the  law 
may  be  stronger  than  he  is  or  that  he  may 
find  himself  lodged  in  the  penitentiary.  He 
is  quite  sure  he  can  get  away  with  it.  There- 
fore, we  would  have  had  to  fight  the  Japs 
and  Germany  even  though  we  bad  been  well 
prepared,  and  thousands  of  American  boys 
would  have  been  killed  and  injured  anyway. 
Germany  attacked  Russia  although  the  Rus- 
sians have  been  preparing  lor  years  Even 
as  far  back  as  1927  I  heard  talk  of  'the  great 
Red  Army  "  the  Communists  were  building 
up.  Even  then  the  so-called  Red  Army  was 
said  to  be  the  world's  largest. 

Some  citizens  have  a  foolish  theory  that 
Just  being  well  prepared  will  keep  us  out  of 
another  war.  But  when  a  gainisier  fights 
a  group  of  policemen  he  doesn't  stop  to 
consider  that  he  may  be  outnumbered  or 
that  he  may  get  the  worst  of  it.  He  believes 
he  can  win  the  fight.  A  "gangster  nation" 
would  not  stop  to  consider  that  the  United 
States  was  well  prepared  or  not. 

Anyway,  who  is  this  terrible  foe  who  is 
apt  to  attack  the  United  SUtes?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  But  Russia  today  is  bled 
white  in  her  terrible  struggle  with  the  Ger- 
man •steamroller.'  The  Russians  are  eat- 
ing black  bread  and  that  is  strictly  rationed. 
She  is  in  a  poverty-stricken  condition  and 
It  wUl  take  several  "S-year  plans'  to  get  her 
back  on  her  feet 

Russia  could  not  engage  In  a  major  war 
now  or  In  the  near  future  unless  vast 
amounts  of  food  and  equipment  were  sup- 
plied by  America  And  it  is  quite  certain 
that  we  will  not  give  Russia  matcrtel  with 
which  to  fight  us  or  Britain. 

The  Communist  leaders  ol  Russia  put  up  a 
bold  front  in  a  diplomatic  way.  but  we  know 
(or  should  know»  that  they  have  nothing 
With  which  to  support  such  a  front.     Not 
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unless  we  will  supply  them  with  war  mate- 
rials. 

All  this  "hale  Ru.ssla"  talk  and  "hate  the 
Communist  Party"  is  rather  out  of  place  at 
this  time  when  we  are  trying  to  establish  a 
friendly  relation  with  Russia  and  try  to  get 
them  to  cooperate  with  us  and  the  Allies  to 
restore  world  peace  and  world  economy. 

If  the  compulsory  military  training-  law 
goes  over,  it  may  start  an  armament  race 
among  the  nations.  What  the  people  want 
and  need  is  a  disarmament  race.  A  disarma- 
ment race  would  be  the  answer  to  the  tax- 
payers' prayers.  Also  the  answer  to  the  pray- 
ers of  the  disabled  veteran,  for  then  some  ol 
the  billions  needed  to  train  every  young  man 
or  keep  a  huge  Army  and  Na^-y  could  be  used 
to  pay  more  pensions  and  give  more  needed 
medical  attention  to  the  veterans. 

The  cost  of  giving  military  training  to  all 
young  men  or  keeping  a  huge  Army  and  Navy 
Is  absolutely  prohibitive.  It  would  lower 
our  standard  of  living  Instead  of  raising  It, 
as  we  all  want.  Such  a  program  would  spell 
the  ruin  of  any  nation  without  exception. 

We  must  request  and  Insist  that  Russia 
and  all  nations  disarm  and  we  must  reduce 
our  armaments  likewise.  We  must  keep 
pounding  away  till  we  get  the  Job  done.  Let 
us  have  peace  and  let  us  have  a  disarmament 
program  so  we  may  all  have  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living  and  better  treatment  for  dis- 
abled veterans.  "Men  do  not  prepare  for 
peace,  they  prepare  for  war."  But  suppose 
we  do  have  the  military  training  law.  with 
"every  man  a  soldier"  (like  Germany  was). 
It  would  mean  that  we  would  be  "Just  one  big 
army."  Naturally  we  would  become  a  mili- 
tary government  Instead  of  a  people's  gov- 
ernment— I  mean  a  representative  govern- 
ment as  we  have  now.  Germany  had  a  mili- 
tary government  for  generations,  and  the 
power  of  government — the  power  to  make 
laws — was  always  In  the  hands  of  top-rank- 
ing army  generals  or  their  puppets.  We  must 
remember  that  compulsory  military  train- 
ing means  military  government  also,  and  in 
such  a  government  a  Congressman  would 
be  something  even  worse  than  a  "rubber 
stamp." 

Let  us  work  to  preserve  our  representa- 
tive form  of  government.  The  power  of  gov- 
ernment, the  power  to  make  laws,  must  con- 
tinue to  rest  in  the  hands  of  the  people  and 
their  elected  Members  of  Congress!  Let  the 
generals  and  admirals  be  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple: not  masters  of  the  people. 

There  are  many  well-meaning  patriotic 
citizens  who  may  do  their  country  more  harm 
than  they  realize  by  Insisting  on  a  compul- 
sory training  law,  especially  in  this  atomic 
age. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  in 
behalf  of  the  disabled  veterans  and  I  hope 
you  will  do  all  possible  to  pass  H.  R.  3908. 
With  best  of  luck  to  you. 
Yours  respectfully, 

iBvm  T.  Williams. 


Price  Controls  on  Meat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KEI^ETH  S.  WHERRY 

OF    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  May  3  (legislative  day  of 
Tuesday.  March  5),  1946 

Mr.  WHERRY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  news  release  entitled  "Truman 
Backs  Anderson  on  Meat  Prices"  from 
the  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Truman  Backs  Anderson  on  Meat  Pricbs— 
Senate  Group  Also  Favors  Immediate  Lift- 
ing OF  Controls 

(By  John  W.  Ball) 

Prompt  reaction  from  several  quarters  yes- 
terday followed  Secretary  Anderson's  pro- 
posal Wednesday  for  early  abandonment  of 
price  controls  oa  meat  If  present  measures  to 
halt  black-market  sales  fall. 

First.  Anderson  was  supported  by  President 
Truman.  In  answer  to  a  question  as  to  hla 
agreement  with  Anderson  on  the  subject,  the 
President  answered  with  a  short  affirmative. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  recommended  that  controls  be 
lifted  immediately.  Anderson's  proposal 
Wednesday  was  made  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee. 

Further  interest  was  added  to  the  tempest 
stirred  up  by  Anderson's  testimony,  when 
the  National  Farmers  Union  made  public  a 
letter  to  the  President  In  which  It  demanded 
Anderson's  removal  from  the  Cabinet  because 
of  his  tetsimony.  Its  president.  James  O. 
Patton,  wrote  the  President  that  Anderson's 
proposal  was  "in  flagrant  disregard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  and  the 
policies  of  your  administration." 

The  three  actions  were  followed  shortly 
by  announcement  that  a  release  from  the 
office  of  Price  Stabilizer  Bowles,  promised 
earlier  In  the  day.  would  not  be  Issued. 

This  release.  It  was  understood,  was  In 
answer  to  Anderson's  testimony.  In  It 
Bowles  was  reported  to  have  declared  his 
opposition  to  the  Anderson  declaration. 

Growing  Intensity  in  the  row  over  meat 
price  controls  has  been  noticeable  for  more 
than  a  week.  The  Senate  committee's  action 
gave  no  heed  to  Anderson's  expressed  desire 
for  a  90-day  test  of  measures  Just  put  Into 
effect  to  control  the  black  market.  Ander- 
son had  declared  himself  certain  that 
slaughtering  quotas  put  Into  effect  this  week 
by  the  Governmentiwould  prevent  black  mar- 
keteers from  getting  meat. 

But  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  was 
not  inclined  to  wait.  It  charged  that  Gov- 
ernment controls  and  price  regulations  of 
livestock  and  meat  have  completely  broken 
down.  Price  ceilings  were  termed  fiction, 
and  the  black  market  and  subsidies  together 
are  costing  the  public  $2,000,000,000  a  year 
In  excess  of  celling  prices  it  said. 

nation's  health  in  peril 

"The  black  market  In  meat  Is  imperiling 
the  national  health  through  Insanitary 
slaughtering  and  curtailed  production  of 
essential  byproducts,"  it  said. 

"Black  market  slaughtering  has  caused  a 
complete  economic  loss  of  many  millions  of 
pounds  of  critically  short  byproducts  such 
as  fats,  protein  feeds,  and  hides. 

"Four  yeari  of  experience  with  Govern- 
ment control,  culminating  In  the  present 
scandalous  situation,  show  conclusively  the 
impossibility  of  controlling  livestock  and 
meat  prices  and  meat  distribution  through 
Government  laws,  regulations,  and  direc- 
tives." 

THOMAS  FILES  REPORT 

Chairman  Elmer  Thomas,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  filed  the  committee  report.  The 
report  charged  that: 

1.  Reliable  surveys  show  that  five  out  of 
Elx  stores  are  selling  meat  at  overcelUng 
prices.  The  average  was  20  percent  above 
ceilings. 

2.  Although  there  Is  no  shortage  of  live- 
stock In  the  country,  the  black  market,  price 
controls,  and  subsidies  have  created  severe 
shortages  and  have  Impeded  production  by 
creating  fear  and  uncertainty  among  pro- 
ducers and  feeders. 

3.  A  "price  squeeze"  placed  on  slaughterers 
by  OPA  since  1942  has  forced  many  legitimate 
slaughterers  to  close  or  curtail  their  opera- 
tions.   This  has  "fostered  the  black  market." 

4.  Legitimate  slaughterers  are  unable  to 
\)uv  livestock  at  legal  maximum  prices  "be- 
cause   black    market    operators    pay    higher 


prices,  with  the  result  that  Livestock  Is  being 
diverted  from  the  normal  channels  into  the 
black  market." 

emotion  not  involved 

The  attack  upon  Anderson  by  the  National 
Farmers  Union  was  not  made,  Patton  wrote 
the  President,  "in  heat  of  emotion." 

"The  whole  price-control  structure  already 
Is  staggering  under  the  attack  of  the  meat 
packers.  There  is  a  strong  indication  that 
much  of  the  present  crisis  In  meat  Is  a  manu- 
factured crisis."  Patton  said  "The  statement 
of  the  Secretary  can  only  encourage  Indefi- 
nite continuation  of  this  so-called  crisis. 

"The  statements  that  Mr.  Anderson  tnade 
are  the  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  ac- 
tions that  force  me  to  urge  you  to  ask  for  bis 
resignation  from  your  Cabinet." 

In  a  six-point  attack.  Patton  blamed  An- 
derson as  being  "principally  responsible  for 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  to  produc* 
enough  and  procure  enough  food  to  fulfill  Its 
responsibilities  abroad." 

"I  submit,"  he  said  in  closing,  "that  his 
melancholy  record  Justified  me  In  withdraw- 
ing the  support  that  I  earlier  accOTded  Secre- 
tary Anderson." 

While  the  row  was  stirring  about  the  na- 
tional situation  on  the  meat  front  Washing- 
ton was  experiencing  a  steadily  worsening 
m^at  supply.  Wholesale  and  retail  dealers 
united  In  saying  the  local  supply  has  dwin- 
dled from  60  to  nearly  100  percent  in  recent 
weeks. 

There  Is  far  less  meat  now  than  during 
rationing,  they  said,  and  there  Is  no  relief 
in  sight. 

Housewives  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
shortage,  with  restaurants  and  some  hospitals 
now  beginning  to  feel  the  effects,  a  survey 
showed. 

With  only  a  bare  supply  of  meat  for  each 
day's  sales,  many  grocers  In  the  neighborhood 
f  and  chain  stores  are  voluntarily  rationing 
sales  to  take  care  of  their  regular  customers. 
Even  then  It's  "first  come,  first  served."  with 
most  counters  bare  by  nOon,  retail  dealers 
explained. 


The  Men  Who  Know  Prices,  the  Buyers, 
Furnish  Best  Arguments  for  Retention 
of  Price  Controls — Monthly  Survey  of 
National  Association  of  Purchasing 
Agents  Should  Be  Required  Reading  for 
Opponents  of  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3,  1946 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  one  of  the  finest  arguments  for  the 
retention  of  price  control  has  just  been 
made  public  by  an  organization  of  busi- 
nessmen whose  daily  actions  are  geared 
to  price  trends. 

The  National  Association  of  Purchas- 
ing Agents,  many  of  whose  members  are 
employed  by  large  concerns  enjoying 
membership  in  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  recently  issued  one  of 
its  monthly  surveys  on  price  trends.  This 
survey  expresses  fear  at  rising  prices  and 
described  the  present  situation  as  an 
"escalator  economy." 

The  survey  points  out  that  buyers'  in- 
vestigations of  shortages  show  that  the 
increased  wartime  productive  capacity  in 
some  important  industries  has  not  been 
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increased! 
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readily  transferable  to  postwar  requlre- 
watnlU.  \)r  instance,  the  buyers  point 
out,  war  ]  iroduction  of  steel  ran  to  heavy 
sections  ^nd  plates,  while  peacetime  re- 
run to  light  sections,  nails, 
•ad  ihetls  in  much  larger  proportions, 
capacity  for  produclnR  sheets 
little,    if   at    all.   during   war 


years,  present  capacity  Is  now  inadequate 
to  handle  the  demands  which  greatly  ex- 
ceed thoi. '  of  prewar. 

While  t  he  titular  heads  of  many  of  the 
larser  inc  u.^tnal  concerns  have  been  lay- 
ing down  a  barrage  of  anti-OPA  propa- 
ganda on  the  Congress,  this  factual  study 
by  those  n  their  emp!oy  who  really  have 
the  first- land  kncwleclge  of  prices  and 
price  irer  ds  shows  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  thj  t  price  controls  are  needed  to- 
day more  tlian  ever  before. 

The  Ainl  29  issue  of  the  New  York 
Journal  tf  Crr-r •- ■  an  anal- 
tie  t  ■  survey 
>elieve  *ill  serve  to  illustra'.e 
The  article  in  question  is  as 
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ci..  many  coniracis  and 

orci  M  ireover.    It    is   stated. 

dormant  and  almost  forgutten 
prlc«-adjuitment  provisions  will  also  be  put 
Into  moUiVi  by  advancing  costs  and  prices. 

POSTWAR    aOTTLENXCKa 

uin::  the  buyers  are  postwcr  bi.t- 
coiiiitered  In  some  vital  mat«Tial.s. 
ns  of  shortiM^fs  show  that 
:ae  productive  capacity  in 
.;     industries    has    not    been 
.ible  to  postwar  requirements. 
.   the   buyers'  polui   out.   war 
of  steel  ran  to  heavy  sections  and 
peacetime  requirements  run  to 
nails,    and    sheets    in    much 
ion.<       With  mill  capacity  for 
■   used    little,   if   at   all. 
.  fsent  capacity  Is  now 
to    handle    the   demands   which 
those  of  prewar, 
iot  so  much  a  reconversion  prob- 
a  postwar  bottleneck  that  may 
consumers  until  pri)diicnon  be- 
on   peacetime   n«eds."   the 
•fvnts  say. 

■TT^TWC  CONOmONS  DimCULT 

ut^alance   in  postwar  production 
in  other  metals  and  materials. 
reports,  and  consequently   pur- 
are    cautioning    productlun 
executives  that  avaUabUity  of  the 
ntial    material    or    component 
determUie  the  production  sched- 
ufactured  articles  In  the  abbcnce 
;es. 
cindltlons  are  reported  more  dU- 
han  during  the  war,  when  many 
users   of  scarc«  critical  mate- 
:url)ed  or  barred.      The  deferred 
are   pyramiding  current   de- 
only  continued  high  production 


afenu 


ne>ds 


can  relieve  the  pressure  on  prices,  the  buy- 
ers state. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  material 
and  labor  co6ts.  purchases  fcr  any  extended 
delivery  are  generally  being  on  the  basis  of 
price  in  effect  at  the  time  of  delivery,  the 
buyers  report,  adding  that  this  use  of  esca- 
lator clauses  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  in 
diacournging  speculative  purchases  for  fu- 
ture delivery 

I     *  1   to  be 

t^-  igo.  ex- 

cfpt   where  curtailed  plant  <  ■  .s   have 

permitted  «nme  accumulat  cr       :.:.,. .y  plants 
report    unbalanced    inventcries    and    buyers 
Indicate  they  would  welcome  an  evr-    •* 
of   materials    that   would   permit    o'l- 
maximum    stocks    permissible    under    CPA 
rep'ihif  i'^n« 

d  by  s'  >:rn 

r«*!  orted.  ...  _   :        ;..;.:.. .^ers 

are  opfim  :t  the  possibility  of  a  com- 

fortable ;...*. — ry  position  in  the  near 
future. 

BHTINC    POtlCV    »  T 

With    high    d'^mard    o..  re    to    thf 

difficulty  of  (  .;  mater 

policy  In  mai.;,    uccs  i.s  ; ...   ... 

basis  of  "get  what  ycu  can  when  and  if  y<  u 
can."  the  buyers  report.  The  general  policy 
reported  averages  from  3  to  9  months  for 
comni:'  with    deliveries   schedules    as 

the  r  ire  n''«>'1pfl 

P^i  .  .  .  .     .-     .... 

to  determine  whethtr  coi;  u  must  be 

extended  to  aiwure  future  ^i-  ......is  when  re- 
quired, and  one  extreme  in.-tance  is  rcportrd 
of  en-im^led  magnet  wire  being  ordered  18 
months  ahead. 

PRICES   CO-TriNUl    CP 

The  buyers  report  that  the  general  trend 
of  prices  continues  upwai-d.  with  commodity 
price  increases  'too  numerous  to  list"  With 
WRjje  rstr^  and  prices  rf  major  basic  materln:.« 
«»<■  '111  g    they    go   into   Is   fcl- 

'o»  It   IS   pointed  out.     While 

the  OPA  has  alreadv  authorized  numerous 
advances  and  removed  nianv  ltem.<;  from  price 
controls,  the  purchasing  agents  are  expect- 
ing even  more  of  this  action  In   the  future. 

With  the  ending  of  major  stnlres  ««mploy- 
ment  is  reported  the  same  ns  r  than. 

a  mon'h  ago — excluding  the  uve  re- 

cent effects  of  the  coal  strike.  Common  labor 
and  help  for  the  service  trades  is  reported 
generally  easier,  with  some  reports  indicat- 
ing that  such  employees  are  being  selected. 
Skilled  labor  is  In  demand  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  construction 
trades. 

General  btisine*s  during  April  Is  reported  at 
lea.st  as  go<xl  as  it  was  a  month  ago.  when 
record  peacetime  proportions  were  being  ap- 
proached Instances  where  business  Is  lower 
than  last  month  are  attributed  to  strikes  and 
shortajtes  of  material  and  lalwr. 

Further  expansion  Is  forer.ist  by  the  pur- 
chasers, provided  that  labor  and  price  dif- 
ficulties CO  not  interfere,  "but  It  seems  ap- 
p.irent  now.  '  the  buyers  state,  "that  scarce 
materials  and  products  cannot  be  produced 
In  sufnclent  quantities  to  meet  the  Immedlnte 
all-out  home  and  export  demand." 


Price  Cuts  Probable  Under  House 
OPA  Plan 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  C.  PLOESER 

or  MISSCCRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  PLOESER.    Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
•ctlon  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


on  the  subject  of  price  control  extension, 
there  has  been  a  tremendou.s  campaign 
of  misirf "'ion  conducted  by  Eco- 
nomic .^  r  Chester  Bcwies  and 
Price  Ai  r  Paul  Porter  Tney 
have  bet..  ^.<.  .. .  .  d  abtHted  bv  numercas 
channels  of  New  Deal  and  radical  propa- 
gandists. We  find  the  same  r 
groups  which  made  so  much  nu  : 
and    about    other    types    of    legi.<:latioa 

which  \i  ' '  *^  the  best  interes's 

of  the  .  ,  le.     Scm'.  of  cur 

fine  citizens  are  misled  by  this  noise  and 
believe  it  to  b?  pubLc  opinion. 

It  is  interesting  to  not**  that  Mr  Ray- 
mond Moley,  s  cl  New  - 
week,  and  one  oi  ;..•  w  .-;.;  <i.  New  Deal- 
ers, takes  a  much  difTprent  v.cw  of  the 
Hcu.-e  action  en  OPA  As  a  mat'cr  cf 
truth,  the  House  did  txttnd  OPA  fcr  9 
months;  it  did  define  how  OPA  should 
c  '  -If.  Thi.s  ri  d:d  for  the  best 
i:               .he  American  people. 

It  IS  generally  acknowledged  that  whil: 
price  control  has  done      —'  r'ood.  it  ^.• 
al-o  done  much  harm  :  rraladni.;.- 

istiation  and  by  iJie  deliberate  misinter- 
pretation of  the  congre:s.s'.onal  intent  of 
the  Puce  Control  Act     Mr.  Molcys  artl- 

•    s  fair — It  IS  an.'  —and  it  rept-  - 

..  s  a  much  mort  ...:.  ..itjent  approa>.:i 
than  we  have  had  in  the  propagand.i 
which  has  come  out  of  OPA  since  the 
House  action. 

It  is  further  interesting  to  note  th.^t 
the  very  newspapers  which  havf  mari  • 
the  most  noise  about  this  OPA  i^-.'^ue  ami, 
accordingly,  have  been  guilty  of  mislead- 
ing the  people,  are  ♦' ' '  -    —  ^    ■"  ! 

by  any  OPA  price  . 

advertising  space  or  tiitir  rate  ol  charce 
for  the  newspaper.  In  St.  Louis,  for  ex- 
ample, they  have  raised  their  prices  66-'  i 
percent  to  the  readers  A  newspaper 
which  formerly  sold  for  3  cents  now  sells 
for  5  cents. 

The  follow  i  in 

the  St.  Loui.--  > .  .  \pnl 

26,  1946: 

R.«YMON0   MOLtY   COMMENTS      PRICE  CCTS   rtCB- 
ABLK    UNDES    HOUSE   CPA    PI  A.N 

The  House  of  Representatives  set  cff  a  fclg 
furor  by  amending  the  OPA.  One  side  hailed 
the  cctlon  as  the  daun)  of  a  new  day  Tlie 
o  i     A  calm  appraltiil 

v.  .-t.fles  neither  cU.irn, 

Ti^.e    m  ed    of    amendment    Is    that 

»^|^^    "  N.J    maximum   price   shall    be 

t-  a  or  maintained  without  allowing     ; 

a  I. ..--  .lable  profit.*    A  former  official  r,f  the     ' 
OPA.    who    worked    with     Leon    Henderson, 
points  cut  that  the  V  iitrol  Act   ustif 

provided   tha»   the  A''  iter  should  es- 

tablish I  '  prices,  which,   by 

any  interi  ..  .  .   ^.d  meen  (air  profits. 

The  major  qaestiun  In  the  interpretation  of 
this  provision  is  whether  this  fair  profit  shall 
be  Riven  to  the  high-cost  producers. 

At  the  present  time,  "new"  commndnlcs 
get  a  price  entirely  different  from  that  of 
"old"  ties,  even  if  the  ccods  In  ques- 

tion a  ally  the  same.     The  method  of 

price  fixing  on  this  principle  Is  cumbersome. 
and  sellers  are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  It. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  records  show  that 
under  the  current  method  of  control,  by 
multitudes  of  ceiling's,  profits  in  some  indus- 
Ules  have  become  5  to  10  times  those  cf 
prewar  days.  In  big  stores  and  big  plants 
price  ceilings  are  adhered  to  because  employ- 
ees have  no  Interest  In  hleher  prices,  and  the 
Institutions  them.selves  cannot  afford  trouble 
and  publicity  through  any  violnttotu. 

It  is  probable  that  the  new  House  lormula 
will  bring  lower,  rather  than  higher,  prices. 
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Tlie  procedure  of  making  a  fair  price  with 
a  fair  profit  is  much  easier  than  is  allowed  by 
present  methods  of  the  OPA.  In  some  cases 
the  fixing  of  prices  under  current  formulas 
has  taken  as  much  as  4  months.  Such  delay 
Is  Intolerable  to  business  and  very  unfair  to 
the  consumer. 

The  decision  cf  the  House  to  abolish  "roll- 
back" subsidies  Is  also  sound.  Subsidies  on 
meat  are  paid,  but  we  do  not  get  much  of 
the  a\ailable  meat. 

If  the  OPA  Is  to  expire  next  spring,  the 
subsidies  must  lapse  then  at  the  latest.  They 
should  not  be  taken  off  all  at  once.  They 
should  be  removed  piecemeal,  but  not  too 
slowly.  The  situation  will  Improve  in  the 
process 

Tlie  OPA  has  been  overstressing  the  Im- 
portance of  controls.  And  It  is  now  wholly 
mtsrenresentinp  the  effect  of  the  House 
an  Its.     They  are  several  steps  in  the 

ru ..  lion. 


The  United  States  and  Canada  Continue 
As  Friendly  Nations  With  an  Unde- 
fended Border 


Oh,  for  a  Farley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF    ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Hart- 
ford Times  of  April  15. 1946: 

OH.    FOR    A    FARLEY 

Democrats  in  Congress  at  least  will  soon  be 
wishing  they  had  Jim  Farley  back  running 
the  affairs  of  the  party.  Mr.  Hannegan  re- 
centlv  hasn't  seemed  to  be  doing  so  well. 

A  little  while  ago  the  party's  magazine  ran 
an  article  denouncing  members  who  voted  for 
the  Case  labor  bill  as  casting  "a  vote  against 
the  American  people."  When  Congressmen 
protested  that  they  had  a  right  \o  vote  their 
convictions,  an  "apology"  was  forthcoming 
which  was  somewhat  less  than  that.  It  sug- 
gested that  if  Members  had  dilTerences  with 
the  executive  branch  they  should  talk  them 
over  with  the  President  and  not  gang  up  with 
Republicans  to  defeat  him.  There  was  no 
retreat  from  the  idea  that  the  President  was 
right  and  the  Congressmen  wrong. 

On  top  cf  that  comes  a  letter  signed  by 
Hannegan  advising  county  chairmen  to  select 
•  proper  candidates  for  Congress"  who  will 
'courageously  support  President  Truman's 
program  of  progress."  When  It  went  into 
some  districts  now  having  Democatic  Rep- 
resentatives, those  Representatives  resented  it 
as  an  effort  to  drive  them  out  of  office.  They 
demanded  a  caucus  to  give  opportunity  to  air 
their  grievances  and  talk  of  causing  heads  to 
fall  nt  national  headquarters. 

Official  explanation  is  that  the  letter  was 
Intended  to  be  sent  only  into  districts  now 
represented  by  Republicans  and  that  a  "mis- 
take was  made  by  a  mailing  room  clerk." 

Viewing  the  furor,  Speaker  Ratbttrn  called 
it  "a  gruesome  mistake  '  and  set  about  trying 
to  restore  peace. 

It  may  have  been  a  mistake.  Party-wise  It 
is  gruesome  enough.  Probably  It  more  or  less 
represents  the  view  of  President  Truman.  A 
straight  party  man  himself,  he  thinks  Demo- 
crats ought  to  stay  in  line  and  he  has  said 
so  publicly.  The  kickers  about  w  hat  has  been 
done  are  not  likely  to  get  much  sympathy  at 
the  White  House.  Mr.  Hannegan  isn't  likely 
to  be  reprimanded  by  his  official  boss. 

If  the  Incidents  and  the  situation  are  caus- 
ing any  sorrow  among  Republicans,  that  fact 
has  not  yet  become  evident.  A  more  skilled 
hand  might  not  only  avert  such  mistakes,  but 
also  win  more  votes  for  the  President's  legis- 
lation. Persuasion  beats  a  club  In  dealing 
with  Congressmen. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JENNI^NGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  excellent  address  de- 
livered last  evening  by  Lt.  Comdr.  J. 
S.  Bremner.  He  is  the  naval  communi- 
cations officer  with  the  Canadian  Joint 
Staff  Mission.  Lieutenant  Commander 
Bremmer  made  his  speech  before  the 
members  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  Charles 
Town.  Jefferson  County.  W.  Va.  It  was 
my  privilege  to  introduce  our  Canadian 
guest.     The  address  follows: 

Canada  and  the  United  States  are  coun- 
tries with  common  historical  origins  and  ful- 
filling a  common  historical  plan.  The  com- 
mon origin  lies  in  the  fact  that  both  coun- 
tries began  as  colonies  of  western  European 
powers.  Both  are  the  products  of  the  move- 
ment by  which  the  Old  World  set  out  to  popu- 
late, to  exploit,  and  to  organize  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  this  continent.  Out  of  a  common 
past  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
moving  by  parallel  roads  toward  a  similar 
goal. 

In  terms  of  boundaries  the  United  Slates 
and  Canada  have  ones  which  are  common, 
the  boundary  on  our  west  being  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  on  the  east  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  which  we  call  the 
border  is  merely  a  line  of  political  demarca- 
tion. 

For    more    than    a   century    speakers    and 
WTiters  on  both  sides  of  the   International 
boundary    have    eulogized    the    undefended 
border.     Undefended  is  It?     One  finds  it  Is 
not  quite  so  undefended  as  the  orators  and 
tourist  associations  would  have  you  believe. 
When  a  citizen  of  Canada  attempts  to  enter 
the  United  States  for  a  vacation  he  finds  It 
very  defended.     Defended  by  officials  in  Ot- 
tawa who  state,  "Oh,  you  must  have  a  pass- 
port."    Theh  the  American  consul  takes  up 
where  thev  left  off,  and  says.  "You  must  have 
a  visa,"  then  the  Canadian  Labor  Department 
gives  you  a  labor  exit  permit,  next  the  selec- 
tive-service office  scrutinizes  your  credentials. 
Just  in  case  you  may  be  slipping  out  on  the 
draft,  and  finally  the  Foreign  Exchange  Con- 
trol Board— like  a  Shylock— offers  you  only 
sufficient   American  currency   to  house  you 
and  feed  you.    Then,  of  course,  the  customs 
officer  on  both  sides  of  the  border  gives  you  a 
feeling  that  all  is  not  well  as  they  examine 
your  luggage  after— and  with  a  very  solemn 
expression — you  have  confessed  to  personal 
effects  only.    This  sounds  like  medieval  tor- 
ture but  actually  It  only  takes  10  minutes. 
However,  you   who  may   be   anticipating   a 
vacation  In  Canada  this  year  will  find  a  really 
undefended  border  because  all  you  need  Is 
proof  of  American  citizenship  and  you  are  in. 
Yes.  the  undefended  border  Is  one  of  the 
great  factors  in  the  understanding  and  co- 
operation between  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  remains  a  magnificent  example  to 
nations  that  may  be  slowly  moving  toward 
International  amity  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished   by    good    neighbors.     Think    what 
could  be  achieved  If  in  Europe,  or,  as  a  begin- 
ning even   two   countries  in  Etorope  would 
agree   to   a   permanent   undefended   border. 
What  seeming  miracles  could  not  be  wrought 
In  a  suspicious  world  by  the  forthright  proof 
of  friendly  intentions  by  stripping  frontiers 


of  fortifications.  Border  Incidents,  wars  of 
nerves,  and  saber  rattlinga  result  inevitably 
from  the  mere  show  or  display  of  force  along 
International  boundaries. 

The  agreement  to  leave  the  Canadian- 
American  border  undefended  Is  to  be  found 
In  the  Rush-Bagot  treaty  signed  in  1817. 
Mr.  Richard  Rush  and  Sir  William  Bagot,  In 
their  wisdom  and  foresight,  created,  with  the 
support  of  their  respective  governments,  the 
greatest  imaginable  influence  for  the  main- 
tenance of  good  will  between  our  countries. 
It  Is  interesting  to  remember  that  this  model 
agreement  was  reached  following  the  conllict 
of  1812. 

Now  as  part  of  the  Canadian-United  States 
border  runs  through  the  Great  Lakes,  that 
agreement  naturally  included  the  dearmlng 
of  vessels  operating  in  those  lakes,  and  so 
successfully  did  the  Rush-Bagot  treaty  dissi- 
pate the  ill  feeling  of  those  days  that  by  1941 
only  a  polite  exchange  of  notes  was  necessary 
to  authorize  the  arming  of  the  vessels  of  the 
American  Navy  operating  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
Looking  in  retrospect  at  the  staking  of 
territorial  claims,  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  solved  some  very  complex  prob- 
lems. You  may  recall  the  eastern  boundary 
dispute,  the  Alaskan  boundary  dispute,  and 
the  Oregon  boundary  dispute — disputes  that 
in  some  countries  would  have  entailed  an 
exhibition  of  force  at  the  respective  borders. 
But  here  In  North  America,  all  disputes  be- 
tween our  two  countries  were  settled  ami- 
cably by  boards  of  arbitration. 

In  1914  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  established  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  as  a  permanent 
tribunal  to  deal  with  such  disputes  and  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  the  preservation 
of  boundary  water  and  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
Because,  when  you  realize  that  1.8C0  miles  of 
the  Canadian-United  States  boundary  runs 
through  lakes  and  rivers  many  specla!  prob- 
lems arise.  The  problem  of  navigation  and 
hydro  Installation,  the  diversion  of  water  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  the  pollution  of 
water  by  cities  or  Industries  must  be  con- 
trolled. The  Commission  consists  of  three 
representatives  from  each  country  and  it  is 
with  Interest  and  pride  that  we  note  that  it 
has  never  been  divided  along  purely  nation- 
alistic lines.  The  findings  of  the  Commission 
are  binding  on  both  parties  and  no  appeal 
can  be  taken  against  its  Judgment. 

Probably,  in  all  the  fellowship  of  the  United 
Nations  there  is  no  finer  example  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  two  lands  working  together 
to  achieve  common  ends.  This  has  resulted 
not  only  in  the  International  Joint  Commis- 
sion, but  the  International  Niagara  Board, 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
keeping  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  falls  Intact. 
The  International  Pacific  Salmon  Fishing 
Commission  was  established  to  protect  tho 
salmon  on  the  west  coast,  to  ensure  adequate 
spawning  grounds,  and  to  control  the  deple- 
tion of  the  waters. 

We  also  have  the  International  Board  of 
Enquiry  for  Great  Lakes  Fishermen,  the 
North  American  Council  on  Fishery  Investi- 
gation, the  International  Fishery  Commis- 
sion. Our  association  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  was  a  partnership  that  extended 
through  all  phases  of  economic  and  military 
collaboration  and  Included  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Permanent  Joint  Defense  Board, 
the  Joint  Economic  Commission,  the  Joint 
War  Aid  Commission,  the  Combined  Fbcd 
Board,  and  the  Alaska  International  High- 
way Commission. 

We  exchanged  technical  and  scientifio 
knowledge.  We  even  helped  each  other  har- 
vest crops  in  the  West  by  bringing  farm- 
help  teams  and  harvesting  machinery  across 
the  border  to  cut  and  thresh  grain  that 
fighters  and  workers  might  be  fed.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  signed  a  military 
agreement  making  a  defense  commitment 
with  a  country  outside  the  British  Common- 
wealth, and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  thU 
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The  same  trafBc  problem  created  by  the  same 
cars  In  the  same  kind  of  cities  give  the  same 
trafBc  officers  the  same  kind  of  headaches. 

If  he  Is  a  Kiwanian.  Rotarian.  or  Shriner 
he  learns  that  the  Canadian  Is  the  same  con- 
firmed joiner  that  he  himself  Is  If  he  be- 
longs to  the  AFL  or  CIO  he  will  find  affiliated 
unions  whose  problems  are  identical  to  those 
he  left  across  the  line. 

Often,  It  is  only  when  the  American  visitor 
by  sheer  accident  comes  across  a  scarlet- 
coated  Mcuntle  that  he  can  really  convince 
himself  that  he  Is  .•  in  Canada. 

Despite  the  one-  cl-at-.d-one  .similar- 

ities. Canada  is  another  country,  and  Cana- 
dians are  diflerent.  Wherein  that  difference 
lies  is  almost  Impossible -to  determine,  but 
it  Is  there  and  can  be  sensed  the  moment 
one  crtwses  the  line 

It  may  be  that  there  is  mere  time  for 
leisure  and  a  less  hectic  u  e  of  leisure  time- 
that  life  is  more  deliberate. 

However,  these  are  pure  spetulations.  The 
task  of  interpreting  and  Identifying  the 
Canadian  belongs  to  the  dr -»  and  nov- 
elist, not  to  the  amateur  '  n  or  casual 
speaker  Canada  exists  with  iii  lour  popu- 
lated regions,  its  economic  and  ranal  sec- 
tionalism, and  its  unifying  !•  '  u- 
rentlan  shield  brocxling  in  t:  •  .:id. 
It  is  Inhabited  by  Canadians  50  percent  of 
British  stock.  30  percent  French,  and  20  per- 
cent other.  They  are  Amt-rlcnn.  too.  but  not 
American-Americans,  althoueh  they  eat  the 
same  food,  breathe  the  same  air.  speak  the 
same  language,  read  •  le  IXMjks,  and 
fight  side  by  side  agai:  same  enemies. 
No  one  In  his  proper  smses  objects  to  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  people  are  different 
nor  do  they  qxiestlon  their  right  to  remain 
different.  Who  will  even  ask  them  to  change 
the  manner  In  which  they  have  chosen  to 
govern  -"  -  ~  s  ..  people  are  under 
the  err  laat  because  we  ac- 
cept a  Goveri.  U.  a  re;  Mve  of 
the  Crown  or  K  .epresj-n'  aat  we 
ar^  under  the  Government  of  England  While 
you  may  quote  as  evidence  that  in  religious 
Canada  we  pray  that  the  Governor  General 
may  govern  well,  the  prayer  is  offered,  of 
course,  with  the  understanding  that  Heaven 
will  never  be  so  unconstitutional  as  to  grant 
the  prayer. 

One  might  wish  that  Canadians  become 
more  Canadian,  that  thev  t>ecoin«  more 
Canadian-Canadian  than  American-Cana- 
dian: that  they  find  and  embrace  a  point  of 
view  more  distinctly  and  alBrmatlvely  Ca- 
nadian. 

StKh  a  point  of  view  would  recognise  and 
take  pride   In   the  ce  of  a  Canadian 

people,  dillenng  «>  >elf  as  the  Ameri- 

can people  to  the  south  differ  from  those  la 
the  north,  but  conscientiously  and  thor- 
oughly Canadian. 

This  need  not  lead  to  narrow  nationalism 
with  which  the  world  is  already  too  lavishly 
endowed,  but  simply  t).'  :iitton  of  Can- 

ada as  a  nation  by  Ca.  -  and  of  their 

own  achteveaents. 

Con.^idertng.  however,  the  sectional  dif- 
ferences, cultural  duality,  and  geographical 
difficulties,  the  mere  existence  of  Canada  as 
an  important  political  and  economic  entity 
Is  one  of  the  world's  Interesting  phenomena. 
When  one  remembers  the  sm.Tllnese  «*  its 
popuIatlOTi.  the  accomplishmeti  '.d 

by  the  physical  developmen'  <■•  ;  y. 

the   high   degree   cf   tcchr  advance- 

ment, and  on  top  of  all  el-  .ict  that  30 

pert»nt  of  Canadian  stock  has  been  drawn 
Into  the  United  States,  the  Canadian  story 
becomes  somewhat  fabulous. 

It  Is  as  Canadians  we  can  make  our  best 
contribution  net  only  to  Canada  but  to  peo- 
ples of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
United  Nations. 

We.  Canadians  and  Americans,  rejoice  In 
a   priceless    heritage! 

Nature  has  been  bounteous  to  us  over  all 
other  peoples.  Geography  has  separated  us 
for  over  100  years  frcm  the  horrors  and  rav- 
ages of  Invasion.    Our  own  good  sense  and 


keen  Judgment  has  enabled  us  to  live  to- 
gether as  neighbor  and  friend  for  over  a 
century  without  resorting  to  the  use  of 
arms  But,  enjoying  as  we  do.  much  of  the 
world's  bounty  we  In  turn  owe  a  duty  to 
the  world. 

Friendship  Ijetweon  peoples  and  good  re- 
lations tietween  countries  cannot  be  legis- 
lated, nor  will  a  twenty  year — or  even  a 
flftv  year — friendship  pact  be  of  ntiy  value 
U'  rders  ar?  optiied  lor  rchange 

oi  :is   and    the  coninii  i  ;    cf    in- 

formation   and   Ideas 

We.  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  have 
compounded  no  special  formul.-t  that  Isn't 
available  to  the  world.  We  adhere  to  a 
common  and  fundamental  philosciJiy  exem- 
plified by  that  gri'at  Amerlcin  Picsldent. 
Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Mr.. 
President,  we  believe  there  Is  no  sutwtuute 
for  freedom  of  the  pres.<.  freedom  of  person 
by  means  of  the  habeas  corpus  trials  by 
Jisries  impartially  selected,  religious  tol- 
erance, fi-    ■  free  elecions    , 

A>id  by  :  MinK  a  civilized  state  In  our 

f'  *«'  «*t'i  ii:  le  for  other  nations 

'•  Ween  ..e  principles  ot  Iree- 

dom  by  which  other  nations  can  get  along 
with  each  other. 

In  the  war-shattered  world.  Canada  and 
th'  United  States  have  proven  and  mu«t 
continue  to  prove  th;it  jK-nce  Is  not  an  Im- 
P'  best  main- 


;'y.  and  re- 


t  .^  .     :      ■      V 

»pect  not  by  resorting  to  the  law  of  the  juncle 
or  the  breaking  of  pledges  or  agreements, 
but  by  reasoned  and  con.^tructive  friend- 
ship, conditioned  by  understanding,  gov- 
erned by  justice    and  ff>up<1«*d  on  pci'ce 

0\ir  traditions  r  e  this  j 

We  have  freely  en  ;)en  agrci.;  . 

with  each  other  and  h-'\e  honored  our 
pledges.  By  lead«'-h  "  iid  example  we  can 
fulfill   cur   -espoi.  ,    to   the  end   that 

all  nations  may  enjuy  -ne  blemlngs  of  free- 
dom and  peace.  For.  In  the  word^  of  Prime 
Minuter   King.  "We   have  a   •  .1   laith 

that  the  way  of  freedom  is  a;  path  cf 

peace." 


Natiocai   Grange   Supports    House   Joint 
Resolution  325 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

or  CAurocwiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBENTATIVK3 

Fridav.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  rc- 
mark.^  in  the  Rrcoro.  I  am  most  proud  to 
include  a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  Gos5. 
master  of  the  Nationil  Grange,  exprps?- 
Ing  full  support  of  that  great  organiza- 
tion for  my  House  Joint  Resolution  325: 
TMe  National  GaANCE. 
I*  n.   D.    C.   Uay   2.   1»4€. 

Hon.  JcaxY  .:s. 

House  of  Rfpretr- 

Wii-  ....y.on,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dsai  Ma.  VooBHis:  1  appreciate  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  Houj^  Joint  Resolution  335, 
which  you  intrrjduced  on  March  7,  1946.  We 
have  given   It 

Farmers  rc:  >eheartedly  en- 

dorse a  pr  the  conversion  of 

badly  necCu  p. .,  ..,.„  liquor  during  this 

emergency.  Sd  long  us  focxl  U  desperately 
needed  to  prevent  starvation  by  i>o  many 
people  there  can  he  no  ekcuse  for  conversion 
Into  al  .  ., 

Par  ..  the  Nation  are  criti- 

cally short  of  feed  grains  to  meet  dairy,  meat. 
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and  poultry  goals  calling  for  maximum  pro- 
duction of  food  They  find  It  hard  to  rec- 
oncile the  continued  use  of  grains  for  liquor 
while   the  world  pleads  for  more  food. 

It  Is  difficult  to  convince  housewives  of  the 
necessity  for  making  sacrifices  In  the  use  of 
bread  and  other  cereal  products  so  long  as 
the  Government  permits  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  grain  for  nonfood  purposes 

We  hope  that  Congress  will  act  prompt iy 
and  favorably  on  House  Joint  Resolution  325. 
Yours  sincerely, 

A.  S.  Goss,  Master. 


What  Tliey  Think  of  OPA 


Careless  Columnist 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  editorial  entitled  "Care- 
less Columnist,"  from  the  Bangor  (Maine) 
Daily  News  of  March  12.  1946: 

CARELESS   COLUMNIST 

This  newspaper  Justifiably  prides  Itself  on 
the  quality  and  variety  of  its  columnists. 
But.  though  It  holds  that  those  writers  ought 
to  have  full  freedom  to  tell  their  news  and 
express  their  views,  it  correspondingly  main- 
tains that  every  columnist  Is  In  duly  bound 
to  substantiate  what  he  says  before  he  says 
It  So  we  call  particular  attention  to  a 
paragraph  In  today's  Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round.  retracting  a  statement  made  by  the 
same  column  last  month. 

Here  was  the  case  as  Mr.  Drew  Pearson 
originally  prtscnted  It: 

James  A  Farley  aspires  to  the  Democratic 
candidacy  for  Governor  of  New  York.  He 
wanted  to  get  the  bulge  on  the  similar  am- 
bition of  Senator  Mead.  Therefore,  when 
Archbishop  SpcUman  started  for  Rome, 
where  he  was  to  become  a  cardinal.  Mr. 
F.arlcy.  in  Mr  Pearson's  words,  "created  the 
impression  that  he  was  Invited  by  Spellman 
to  make  the  trip."  whereas,  Mr.  Pearson  con- 
tinued, "the  tact  Is  that  Farley  asked  to  at- 
t  i-d.  thus  putting  the  hierarchy  on  the 
spot." 

Tills  meant  that  Mr.  Farley  was  using  his 
church  for  his  personal-factional  advantage. 
Even  his  political  enemies  were  amazed. 
Such  an  action  was  totally  out  of  character 
for  Mr.  Farley,  a  radical  departure  from  his 
whole  record.  He  has  always  fouR^t  hard, 
but  he  has  always  shot  square.  He  has  al- 
ways respected  the  integrity  of  his  own 
church  and  punctiliously  avoided  any  injec- 
tion of  rtUgious  issues  into  political  disputes. 
\et  Mr  Pearson  topped  his  column  with  the 
Juicy  morsel  on  February  13. 

Now.  a  long  27  days  after,  Mr.  Pearson  re- 
tracts the  allegation,  briefly.  In  the  next-to- 
last  paragraph  of  his  column.  He  retracts 
it  with  the  casual  statement:  "Jim  Farley 
was  Invited  by  the  Cardin.il  himself,  when 
Jim  dropped  In  to  congratulate  him.  The 
column  Is  convinced,  contrary  to  a  previous 
repjrt,  that  Jim  took  no  initiative  in  secur- 
ing the  invitation.  Apologies  to  Jim  Farley." 
Mr  Pearson  is  tardy,  and  he  Is  cavalier. 
The  charge  was  presented  as  a  "fact";  In  the 
apology,  it  is  dlsml':sed  as  a  mere  "report." 
Mr.  Pearson  owe.s  more  of  an  atonement  than 
that  to  Mr  Farlty— more  of  an  explanation 
to  the  readers  of  the  Merry-Go-Round. 

The  whole  mess  ought  to  be  a  lesson  for 
the  columnist,  teaching  him  to  verify  rumors 
before  rurhlng  them  into  print  as  truths. 
Th?  mere  sensational  the  rumor,  the  more 
it  demands  meticulous  verification. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing are  five  letters,  typical  communica- 
tions, which  came  to  my  desk.  To  those 
of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  hearings 
at  which  employees,  employers,  pro- 
ducers, and  retailers  have  testified,  these 
letters  are  typical  of  those  who  on  the 
one  hand  adhere  to  theories  and  of  those 
who  on  the  other  represent  consumers 
and  producers: 

Orch\p.d  Elufp  Resort,  Indian  L.'-KE. 

Dowagiac.  Mich..  April  26,  1946. 
Hon.  Claf.e  E.  HorrMN. 

Representative  from  Micti.gan, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hoffman:  It  is  time  that  we 
farmers  make  plain  to  the  men  representing 
us  in  Congress  how  we  feel  about  OPA.  We 
certainly  resent  OPA  regulations  and  sub- 
sidies which  have  brought  about  disastrous 
results,  such  as  shortage  of  food  and  machin- 
ery, etc.  OPA  has  held  prices  down  on  pro- 
ducers at  less  than  cost — experts  at  cur  agri- 
cultural college  have  proved  that  no  one  can 
produce  food  at  these  low  prices.  There 
should  be  taken  into  consideration  the 
scarcity  of  help  and  the  increased  labor 
costs — this  year  15  cents  per  hour  over  last 
year. 

Now  they  talk  of  advancing  the  price  of 
corn  when  all  corn  has  gone  out  of  the 
farmers'  hands.  What  prospects  will  there 
be  for  pork  in  the  future?  I  Just  had  oc- 
casion to  make  a  trip  down  through  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana,  and  where  I  had  previously 
seen  400  and  500  hogs  per  farm.  I  saw  4  or  5 
and  none  in  many  places. 

It  Is  evident  that  you  in  Washington  do 
not  realize  the  critical  .situation  cf  the  farmer 
and  producer  held  down  by  the  absurd  OPA 
prices.  The  farmers  are  the  backbone  of  our 
country  and  we  have  been  producing  with- 
out fertilizer,  faim  machinery,  and  paid  ex- 
cessive wage  costs  which  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  as  In  any  other  business  IX  v,e 
are  to  maintain  our  land  in  a  shape  to  con- 
tinue prodxiction. 

It  is  going  to  take  the  farmer  years  to 
accumulate  enough  to  put  his  farm  back  in 
the  same  fertile  condition  It  was  before  the 
war.  also  to  replace  equipment  which  now 
costs  a  great  deal  more,  if  he  can  ever  get  it. 

Trusting  this  will  help  you  to  realize  the 
seriousness  that   confronts   the  farmer  and 
that  you  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  propa- 
ganda put  out  by  OPA.  I  am, 
i'ours  very  truly, 

Paul  G.  Conklin. 


Nashville,  Mich.,  April  25, 1946. 
Hon.  Clare  Hoffman, 

House  0/  Representatives. 

Washiiigton,  D.  C. 
Mt  De.ar  Congressman:   I  am  writing  to 
ask  that  you  change  your  opinions  on  price 
control  and  represent  us  common  people  who 
have  elected  you  to  office. 

If  you  want  to  represent  the  large  manu- 
fa,cturlng  Interests  and  vote  to  do  away  with 
GDvernment  price  control  then  I  will  do  my 
utmost  to  get  a  new  Congressman  from  our 
district. 

There  are  thousands  that  feel  the  same 
way.  as  you  would  learn  if  you  would  and 
could  talk  to  the  majority  of  the  voters  in 
our  district. 

Sincerely, 

Benn  H.  Haines. 


Ostr.^nder's  Foods, 
Niles,  Mich..  April  23.  1946. 

Friend  Hoffman  :  I  run  a  small  market  here 
and  have  tried  to  have  meat  for  my  customers 
3  days  a  week.  I  opened  the  store  for  meat 
at  9  today.  At  11  a.  m.  the  meat  is  all  gone. 
The  workingmen  coming  in  this  evening  wiU 
have  no  meat  for  their  kids  and  themselves. 

I  tell  them  you  voted  for  It.  Don't  crab 
about  It. 

I  tell  you  it  is  hell  when  a  man  can  be 
fined  or  sent  to  jail  for  earning  a  dollar  then 
going  out  to  the  black  market  to  find  a  small 
piece  of  meat  to  feed  his  wife  and  kids  and 
spending  the  money  he  has  worked  hard  to 
earn. 

The  land  surely  has  a  severe  case  of 
Bowlitls  or  delirious  Trumans. 

Stay  with  them  and  give  them  the  same  old 
battle,  and  we're  always  for  you  and  your' 
American  spirit. 

Don't  answer  this  if  you're  busy. 

L.    W.    OSTR.-NDIS. 

HOLLAND.  MICH  .  April  27.  1946. 
The  Honorable  Clare  Hoffman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  and  Honorable  SiR:  Of  all  classes  of 
people,  there  are  none  that  hate  the  OPA 
worse  than  the  small  businessmen.  It  is 
very  characteristic  for  the  New  Dealers  to  lie 
in  this  fashion.  I  am  positive  that  there  Is 
no  such  "new  council  of  American  business," 
an  "organization  claiming  members  In  'scores' 
cf  businesses  throughout  the  Nation."  Just 
a  specimen  of  New  Deal  propaganda.  They 
are  not  fooling  us. 

Our  Nation  Is  well  over  a  century  and  a 
half  old  and  in  these  years  it  hns  become  the 
wealthiest  nation  of  the  world,  and  that  with- 
out an  OPA.  Now  with  the  OPA  we  have  no 
sugar,  no  butter,  no  meat,  no  shirts,  no  suits 
of  clothing,  no  materials  for  bullc'ing  houses 
to  live  In.  and  no  machinery  for  our  farms. 


All  this  talk  of  his  that  such  a  loan  will 
better  our  economic  status  Is  the  sheerest 
bunk.  Suppose  a  merchant  has  a  customer 
that  never  pays  his  legitimate  accounts  and 
is  deeply  in  ciebt  with  the  merchant.  Who 
would  now  advise  that  merchant  to  loan  that 
deadbeat  customer  several  thousands  of  dol- 
lars so  that  this  customer  could  then  do  a 
l?.rger  business  with  him?  Only  a  crackpot 
who  should  undergo  a  psychopathic  exami- 
nation.   That's  Vandenbefcs  logic. 

It  Is  indeed  very  pathetic  that  many  of  our 
politicians,  when  they  are  sent  to  England 
and  are  there  feted,  eating  off  golden  plates 
with  golden  knives  and  forks  and  spoons,  and 
get  into  the  swirl  of  that  imperialistic  court 
that  gets  well  over  $300,000,000  per  year  to 
maintain  Its  trumpery,  its  tin-horn  magnifi- 
cence, and  its  snobbishness,  will  become  so  in- 
fatuated that  they  will  soon  Imagine  It  to  be 
up  to  their  plebeian  countrymen  to  supoort 
them.  Incidentally,  also  to  strengthen  the 
imperialistic  grip  of  those  snobs  upon  their 
colonies  who  are  becoming  all  too  restive 
under  their  domination.  Perhaps  Vanden- 
BERG  thinks  it  would  be  Just  fine  if  these 
English  would  be  our  junkers  with  himself 
feted  and  knighted  by  them. 

John  Vandereeek 


1 


University  of  Chicago 

SnTLEMENT. 

Chicago.  III.,  April  25.  1946. 
Representative  Clare  E.  Hoffman, 
New  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Honorable  Sir:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  courteous  answer  to  my  inquiry  of  why 
you  voted  against  the  OPA,  when  you  voted 
for  the  crippling  amendents  to  the  bill. 

Your  statement  that  you  know  more  about 
the  OPA  than  I  do  makes  me  wonder,  be- 
cause I  have  devoted  the  last  27  months  to 
an  exhaustive  study  of  economics,  particu- 
larly a  Btudy-gf  our  national  tax  situation, 
pursuant  to  writing  a  thesis  on  same  this 
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Not    only    do    I    understand    the 
theoretically,  but,  by  actual  poll.  I 
80  percent  of  the  veterans  on  this 
hen  I  say  that  the  CPA  should  be 
In    lu    previous    form.      I    fully 
there  are  several  small  portions 
pnjgram  which  are  unfavorable 
general  good  of  the  Nation,  but  In 
the  great  amount  of  good  that  the 
ogriim    would    hive   on    the   Nation 
seem  sheer  folly  to  destroy  the  en- 
In  order  to  do  away  with  the 
points.    If  your  finger  hurts  would 
iff  your  arm?    Infiatlon  with  all  its 
t  terrors  would  destroy  our  national 
and  so-rnI!"d  wealth. 
that     •  -     that     the    great 

of  the  V         ^   -ublic  favors  the  re- 
of  the  OPA  you  will,  in  the  future, 
way  your  constituents  want  rather 
way   you  see  fit.     The  days  when 
lehtened  •   few   were   the  only  ones 

Worthy  of  voting  nre  past. 
■  er  to  your  query.  I  am  very  much 
voter    of    Weesaw    Township. 
f  Berrien.  SUie  of  Michigan,  which 
ill  recognufe.  a  definite  part  of  your 
My   only   purpose   in   further  "en- 
■  myself  here  at  the  Univer.sity  of 
so  that  I  may  return  to  Michigan, 
and.    with    other    veterans    who 
•ame    way   as   I   do.   clean    up   cur 
My  ultimate  goal  will  be  <bta'ned 
have  a  working  "one  world"  where 
"citizen?  of  the  world  " 
yours. 

RVLPH  J.  Woop. 
Lieutenant  {AD   U   S   N   R. 
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IFromlthe  South  Bend  (Ind  )  Tribune) 

USENTTITL    VXTXKaN 

Of  the  South  Btm  Tribune- 
my    time   overseas    mv    wife    pur- 
home,  in  order  that  we  might  have 
0  move  to  with  our  two  kids  when 
"•tk      The  house  was  rented   when 
wught  it  and  the  people  living  there 
>*«1they  would  have  to  move  when  I 
It  la  now  almost  10  months  since 
to  this  country  and  the  same  peo- 
'  living  in  my  house  and  my  wife 
our  two  boys  are  "sweating  them 
two-room  apartment 
ary  of  this  year  the  OPA  gave  me 
to  immediate  occupancy    but  the 
••  with  Which  1  was  forced  to  com- 
keeps   me   out   of    my   house      The 
f  my  request  for  eviction  have  been 
■  local  justice  of  the  peace  court 
waiting  for  another  court  to  hear 
when   the  hearing  will   be  held   In 
is  a  matter  of  guew.  so  I  believe 
wjjrklng  on  a  Job  where  It  Is  neces- 
to  have  a  car      I  have  had  an 
a  long  time  and  find  now  that 
being  held  In  the  dealers  place  of 
I   cant   have    it   until   OPA   tells 
much  they  can  sell  it  to  me  for 
gti«M  as  to  when  that  will  be  Is 
mine. 

my    time   outside   this   country    I 

some  pretty  raw  deals  that  the 

■s  of  various  other  countries  put 

eir  natives.     Tt  was  always  a  good 

»t  came  over  me  when  I  realized 

country  was  not  like  that  one      At 

ve  In  a  free  country:  one  can  buy  a 

go  into  busineaa    That  time  Menu 

— d     Tou  -an  still  buy  a  home  but 

live  m  It  until  ycu  have  the  law 

You  may  go  into  busUieaa  but  you 

to  comply  with  a  lot  of  nonsense 

-_   —  -'  'A.  CPA.  PHA.  and  a  dozen  other 

alphabetic^    organiaatlona    whose    meaning 

no  one  is  aure  of.  but  they  will 


parsed 


cot 


t  a  case  like  mine  be  beard  in 
ice.  The  J;idk<e«  and  lawyers  talk 
dockets  bemg  luu.  and  it  U  small 
'  tbcy  are. 


Yuu  know  this  kind  of  treatment  makes  a 
guy  a  little  mad. 

Harit  T.  Baocci. 
South  Bend,  April  25    1946. 

Yesterday,  the  President  In  effect, 
by  his  endorsement  oJ  the  Secretary  of 
Agr  s  admission  of  the  necessity 

of  a  .:g  OPA  >  control  on  beef,  con- 

ceded that  some  of  us  were  right  In  our 
opposition  to  the  OPA.  in  our  contention 
that  it  had  not  only  failed  to  prevent 
an  increase  in  the  cost  ct  living,  but  had 
created  a  .scarcity. 

Today,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 
gentl'  man  from  Texas,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou-se  I  Mr.  RayblrnI  in  effect  con- 
ceded that  OPAs  policy  had  not  held 
»lo\vn  the  price  of  meat,  but  had  created 
a  scarcity. 


Government  Grain  Purchase  Profram 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or   K\N5A.S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REI^RESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1046 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr  Speaker, 
a  huge  speCiBl  tax  is  being  levied  aga  nst 
a  part  of  our  people  for  the  purpo.-e  of 
•'^''  "'z  food  to  the  starving  countries 
0 .  - .  ,_ ..  The  United  States  has  alw.iv 
ri.sen  to  the  need  of  distressed  peop  . 
and  in  the  present  emergency  we  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  sacrifice  in  order 
to  alleviate  the  misery  and  suffering  of 
the  world. 

The  present  program,  however,  of 
siphoning  wheat  and  corn  from  the  mar- 
ket has  the  effect  of  placing  an  unjust 
burden  of  the  cost  upon  only  a  part  of 
our  people,  when  the  country,  as  a  whole, 
shcu'd  assume  the  responsibihty. 

The  payment  by  the  Government  of  a 
30-cent  bonus  for  wheat  and  corn  has 
removed  these  grains  from  the  market. 
The  farm  wife  has  no  feed  for  her  chick- 
ens and  is  thus  forced  to  sell  her  flock 

The  feed  processor  is  unable  to  obtain 
merchandise  and  mujt  either  close  hi.s 
business,  discharge  his  employees,  or  at 
least  suffer  considerable  less  in  his  in- 
come. 

The  miller  and  baker  experience  a  re- 
duction of  income,  if  not  an  actual  shut- 
down of  operations. 

The  dairy  industry-  is  confronted  with 
the  probable  forced  sale  of  much  of  its 
assets. 

The  livestock  industry,  having  been 
a.ssured  of  a  ceiling  price  for  feed,  now 
discovers  that  it  must  market,  at  a  sacri- 
fice, the  stock  which  is  not  ready. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  drastic  meas- 
ures are  needed  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
obligation  to  help  the  starving  peoples  of 
^^gjyofjd  It  IS  also  apparent  that,  in 
attcapUng  to  do  so,  we  are  Icvving  a  spe- 
cial tax  upon  these  industries  and  the 
country  at  large  is  not  assuming  the 
burden. 

I  have  noticed  recent  statements  In  the 
press  concerning  Hie  ability  of  Uit  •'well- 
fed  farmer"  to  aasume  this  respoDsHMl- 
Ity.  This  attitude  smacks  of  pure  dema- 
fOKuery  and  attempts  to  shield  the  neg- 
llfence.  inefllctenclcf.  and  lack  of  plan- 


ning on  the  part  of  those  in  charge  of  the 
rehef  program.  The  farmer  is  ready 
and  willing  to  do  his  share,  but  certainly 
no  one  would  suggest  that  he  or  the 
miller  or  the  baker  or  the  feed  processor 
should  assume  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  this  program. 

I  suggest  three  possible  remedies: 

Firit.  Immediate  installation  of  cmer- 
pency  measures  to  channel  grains  for 
distressed  cases. 

Second.  Reexamination  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  use  of  dehydrated  foods. 

Third.  The  examination  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  payment  of  damages  to  those 

ordinary 
J    -       .     .  ■        . .._  at  grain- 

purchase  program. 


Address  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner, 
of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BENJAMIN  J.  RABIN 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  RABIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  ixtend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  wish  to  include  herein  an  address 
which  was  delivered  by  Senator  Robert 
P.  Wacnir  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Bronx  Democratic  County  Committee  at 
the  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel  on  April  25. 
1946: 

My  friends,  we  meet  here  to  prepare  the 
way  for  victory  in  November. 

In  the  words  of  Oovernor  Dewey  It  ts  time 
for  a  change  It  is  time  for  a  change  in 
Albany  We  must  restore  the  government 
of  the  great  State  of  New  York  to  the  tradl- 
tlon  of  Smith.  Lehman,  and  Roosevelt  This 
means  that  we  mtist  elect  a  Democratic 
governor. 

We  also  need  a  change  In  Washington 
The  Republican  minority  in  Congress  Is  too 
hirge.  too  nousy,  and  too  obstructionist  We 
need  a  much  bigger  Democratic  majority  In 
Congress.  We  need  this  to  complete  the 
unforgettable  program  of  Franklin  D  Rocs"- 
velt  We  need  it  tc  help  another  great 
President.  Harry  8  Trumnn.  carry  forward 
his  own  great  program. 

I  cannot  come  back  to  the  Bronx  without 
thanking  you.  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
for  the  loyal  and  wonderful  support  that  you 
have  always  given  to  me  Two  years  ag. 
when  I  was  reelected  for  a  fourth  terra  m 
the  Senate,  you  helped  me  obtain  a  stupen- 
dous majority  In  this  borough  My  apprccia 
tlon  U  Just  as  keen  now  as  It  was  on  election 
night. 

I  could  not  say  "no"— despite  the  pressure 
of  work  In  W.vshlngton— *hen  Ed  Plynn 
asked  me  to  be  here.  Ed  Flynn  Is  m> 
friend— and  he  Is  a  great  democratic  leader 
in  State  and  Nation  I  welcome  th;s  chun.  - 
to  express  my  esteem  and  admiration  :  r 
this  friend  of  yours  at.d  mine 

When  I  commenced  my  campaign  for  re- 
election m  1M4.  1  received  a  good  deal  of  free 
advice.  All  .«orts  of  new  formulae  were  sug- 
gested, as  the  way  to  make  victory  certain 
But  if  some  of  these  new  and  untested 
formulae  had  been  followed  the  victory  could 
not  have  be«n  won 

My  friends,  there  Is  only  one  lurmuU  lor 
a  Democratic  victory  in  the  city  ut  New  York 
m  the  SUte  of  New  York,  or    n  the  Naiu-n.' 
Tnat   formula   may   be  summari-ted   in   tlia 
ons  wortf— "liberilum." 
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We  of  the  Democratic  Party  have  been  de- 
feated with  conservative  candidates  and  con- 
servative platforms.  We  have  almost  always 
been  victorious,  when  we  have  had  liberal 
platforms  and  liberal  candidates. 

Let  no  one  tell  you  that  things  are  differ- 
ent today.  Never  before  were  the  American 
people  more  progressive,  more  liberal,  and 
more  Intently  determined  upon  humane  and 
sensitive  government.  They  will  elect  those 
whom  they  confidently  expect  to  provide  that 
kind  of  government.  They  will  elect  Demo- 
crats so  long  as  we  stand  by  our  record  of 
providing  that  kind  of  government. 

That  kind  of  government  is  terribly  diffi- 
cult to  achieve,  so  long  as  there  is  a  large 
and  powerful  Republican  minority  in  Con- 
gress. 

The  best  evidence  of  this  Is  the  recent  ac- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  cal- 
culated to  cripple  and. dismantle  the  OPA. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  I  have  looked  forward 
eagerly  to  the  time  when  wartime  controls 
can  be  safely  and  completely  abandoned. 
We  all  want  that,  at  the  first  safe  moment. 
But  that  time  is  not  yet. 

In  view  of  the  critical  shortages  which  now 
exist,  to  wreck  the  OPA  would  deal  a 
devastating  blow  to  every  housewife  buying 
food  and  clothing  for  her  family.  It  would 
lead  to  a  cycle  of  inflation  and  deflation, 
whose  chief  victims  would  be  businessmen 
of  average  size.  It  would  cause  prices  to  sky- 
rocket, so  that  professional  men  and  women 
with  fairly  fixed  Incomes  would  find  It  harder 
and  harder  to  make  ends  meet.  It  would 
make  the  worker  unable  to  cover  the  cost  of 
living  with  his  wages. 

Now.  what  excuse  or  Justification  does  the 
Republican  leadership  in  Washington  offer 
for  its  efforts  to  bring  the  OPA  to  a  danger- 
ously premature  end?  Their  only  apology  Is 
■  that  there  were  some  Democrats  who  voted 
with  them.  And  what  a  lame  excuse  that  is. 
The  Democratic  Party  In  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  free  men.  No  Democrat  Is  forced  to 
vote  a  party  line.  In  the  past,  there  have 
been  some  Democrats,  although  very  few, 
who  voted  against  social  security,  against  col- 
lective bargaining,  or  rigainst  getting  ready 
to  resist  the  Nazis  and  the  Japs  But  the 
fact  remains  that  the  majority  of  Democrats 
were  in  favor  of  all  these  necessary  measures. 
And  the  fact  remains  that  the  Democratic 
majority  had  to  overcome  the  party  line  of 
the  Republicans,  to  enact  these  beneficial 
laws. 

And  so  it  is  now  with  the  OPA.  The  re- 
spon.^iblllty  for  what  was  done  to  the  OPA 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  rests  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Republican  leader- 
ship. The  only  hope  for  the  salvation  of 
reasonable  price  control,  until  the  critical  re- 
conversion period  is  over,  rests  with  the 
Democratic  majority  in  Congress.  And 
every  housewife,  every  small  businessman, 
every  worker,  every  person  concerned  about 
the  economic  welfare  and  security  of  our 
country — e\ery  such  person  could  breaihe 
more  easily,  if  the  Democratic  majority  m 
Congress  were  much  larger  than  It  is  today. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  your  Representa- 
tives from  the  Bronx  voted  soundly  and  well 
on  the  OPA.  and  sent  the  bill  on  to  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  us  a  chance  to  save  tt. 

Here  In  New  York,  and  everywhere  In 
America,  the  housing  shortage  Is  extremely 
serious.  Veterans,  returning  from  the  fox 
holes,  cannot  find  places  in  which  to  live. 
President  Truman  has  recon-.mcnded  to  Con- 
gress a  tremendous  housing  program  to  meet 
this  tremendo'os  need. 

The  Republican  Party  line  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  to  defeat  this  pro- 
gram—and in  the  House  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  The  voting  record  is  available  for 
all  who  care  to  read  it.  Now  that  the  Sen- 
ate has  restored  the  vital  provisions  in  the 
veterans'  emergency  housing  program,  the 
Republican  Party  line  is  to  prevent  the  House 
from  agreeing  to  these  amendments. 


I  hope  and  believe  that  the  Republican 
leadership  will  not  be  successful.  But  every 
veteran's  family,  living  under  conditions  of 
terrible  overcrowding,  or  forced  to  pay  more 
for  their  housing  than  they  can  afford — 
every  such  veteran's  family  could  breathe 
more  easily,  if  the  Democratic  majority  in 
Congress  were  much  larger  than  It  is  today. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  here  have 
one  clear  responsibility  to  the  American  peo- 
ple. It  is  our  responsibility,  not  only  to 
win  a  Democratic  victory  in  November,  but 
also  to  make  the  victory  so  tremendous  that 
there  will  be  no  fear  or  doubt  about  the 
future  welfare  of  the  people. 

Time  passes  quickly.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  1948  is  here.  Then  we  shall  have  on 
our  hands  an  election  struggle  of  suprem* 
consequence  to  us  all.  This  struggle  in  1948 
will  determine  whether  all  the  affairs  of 
state  are  to  be  turned  back  to  the  reactionary 
Republican  leadership,  or  whether  the  affairs 
of  state  shall  be  happily  retained  in  the 
sure  and  competent  hands  of  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man. 

Upon  this  decision,  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  America  will  rest. 

Upon  this  decision  depends  whether  we 
shall  have  an  economy  of  abundance,  with 
full  employment,  good  wages,  and  prosper- 
ous business  conditions. 

This  decision  will  determine  whether  we 
shall  maintain  a  humanitarian  outlook  to- 
ward the  rest  of  the  world,  which  Is  the 
only  sure  foundation  for  lasting  peace. 

That  is  why  we  must — and  that  is  why 
we  shall— reelect  Harry  Truman  in  1948.  In 
this.  New  York  will  lead  the  way. 

My  friends,  the  first  round  in  the  battle 
of  1948  will  be  fought  in  the  State  campaign 
here  In  New  York  next  fall. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey  has  been  Governor  of 
New  York  for  almost  3>i  years.  During  that 
time  he  has  been  a  true  liberal  for  about  3Vi 
niehts.  These  3'i  nights  occurred  during 
some  of  his  Presidential  campaign  speeches, 
when  he  sought  to  confuse  the  electorate 
with  his  gaudv  promises.  But  the  attempted 
confusion  was'  unsuccessful,  because  the  3 '4 
nights  could  not  black  out  the  true  record 
of  Dewey  in  Albany. 

Compared  with  the  sound  business  meas- 
ures and  the  enlightened  social  legislation 
which  three  Democratic  Governors  wrote  on 
the  statute  books  from  1918  to  1942,  the 
record  of  Dewey  has  been  one  of  negation 
through  the  appointment  of  commissions. 
He  ha's  made  himself  the  little  hero  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  reactionary  Republican 
leadership.  He  has  talked  big  about  housing 
for  veterans,  but  he  has  matched  his  big 
talk  with  little  actions— while  the  Truman 
Administration  has  come  forward  with  the 
blgsest  housing  program  in  history.    J 

The  Republicans  in  New  York  State^annot 
reelect  Dewey  in  the  fall.  But  we  Democrats 
can  reelect  Dewey,  if  we  oppose  him  with  a 
nondescript  candidate  and  a  nondescript 
platform.  We  are  sure  to  defeat  him  with  a 
liberal  candidate  and  a  progressive  platform. 
The  Democratic  Party,  in  State  and  Nation, 
means  just  four  things  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people: 

First,  social  justice  and  economic  reform. 
Second,  equality  of  opportunity,  reinforced 
by  law.  for  every  race  and  creed  and  color. 

Third,  business  prosperity,  founded  upon 
the  economic  health  of  the  whole  community 
rather  than  upon  privilege  or  exploitation. 

Fourth,  lasting  wbrld  peace,  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations,  with 
Insistence  upon  the  rights  of  all  nations  and 
peoples,  small  as  well  as  large— so  long  as 
they  are  upright  in  their  dealings  with  others. 
Through  loyalty  to  these  lour  principles, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  won  victory  after 
victory. 

Through  loyalty  to  these  four  principles, 
the  Demfjcratlc  Party  can  continue  to  win 
victory  after  victory. 


Victory  for  the  DAR  Committee  Against 
Racial  Discrimination 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or     , 

HON.  CURE  BOOTHE  LUCE 

or  CONNECnCtT  ^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3,  1946 

Mrs.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  25, 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, the  DAR  agreed  to  invite  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  Choir  to  sing  in  Con- 
stitution Hall  on  June  3,  thereby  com- 
pletely reversing  their  stand  against 
Negro  artists.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  victory 
for  the  DAR  Committee  Against  Racial 
Discrimination  in  Constitution  Hall  and 
the  thousands  of  ^members  of  the  DAR 
In  chapters  throughout  the  country  who 
have  not  in  the  past  agreed  with  the 
Washington  leadership. 

It  is  with  confidence  that  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  look  forward 
to  eradicating  from  the  books  the  "white 
artists  only"  clause  at  the  convention  in 
Atlantic  City  on  May  20th. 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  the  back- 
ground of  the  exchange  of  telegrams  be- 
tween the  DAR  Committee  Against 
Racial  Discrimination  in  Constitution 
Hall  and  Mrs.  Julius  Y.  Talmadge  presi- 
dent general  of  the  National  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 
is  as  follows: 

April  15,  1946:  Telegram  to  Mrs.  Julius  Y. 
Talmadge,  president  general  of  NSDAR, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

"It  nas  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
our  committee  that  the  Tuskegee  Choir  has 
made  an  application  to  appear  in  Constitu- 
tion Hall  on  June  1  in  the  concert  in  tribute 
to  Booker  T.  Washington.  The  eyes  of  every 
thoughtful  American  are  focused  on  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  today, 
wondering  what  action  will  be  taken  by  the 
national  board  In  this  matter.  Will  the 
white  artists  only  clause  once  again  bar 
artists  of  international  fame  from  appearing 
In  that  auditorium  over  whose  entrance  there 
is  engraved  the  motto:  'Let  us  set  standards 
to  which  the  wise  and  honest  may  repair;  the 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  God"?  The  loyal 
Daughters  who  are  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  others  who  have  exprersed  their  ac- 
cord with  our  stand,  feel  that  truly  we  have 
in  these  words  of  General  Washington  an 
ideal  of  doing  justly  even  if  opposed  to  the 
pattern  of  intolerance  and  bigotry  set  by 
forces  in  a  community. 

"Lest  once  more  DAR's  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  forced  to  ap>ologlze  for  the  action  of 
the  national  board,  we  would  urge  you  to 
grant  this  request  of  the  Tuskegee  Choir  to 
appear  in  the  Nation's  Capital  In  the  audi- 
torium which  is  owned  by  an  organization 
pledged  to  'cherish,  maintain,  and  extend  the 
institutions  of  American  freedom;  to  foster 
true  patriotism  and  love  of  country;  to  aid 
in  securing  for  mankind  all  the  blessings  of 
liberty." 

"It  is  significant  that  this  appearance 
should  be  made  in  Washington  while  these 
singers  are  en  route  from  their  engagement 
to  sing  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Booker  T. 
Washington  bust  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  New 
York  University.  To  meet  a  refusal  on  their 
trip  would  be  Incongruous  with  the  treatment 
due  these  fine  young  Americans  on  so  note- 
worthy a  mlselon." 

This  telegram  was  signed  by  Clakx  EooTHt 
Ltjcr.  for  the  Committee  Against  Racial  DU- 
crlmlnatlon  In  Constitution  Hall. 
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1946.  The  following  telegram  came 
addressed  to  Mrs.  Luci: 
your  telesram  of  April  15  In  which 
yourself  into  the  request  of  the 
Tuikegee  Choir  to  appear  in  Con- 
Hall   on   June   1   for  a  concert  in 
Booker  T.  Washington.     Tuskegee 
and  lU  founder  stand  high  in  the 
every  American,  and  since  the  re- 
received  last  week  we  have  br?n 
__    to  work   out  ways  and   moan.s 
the   choir    appear    in    Constitution 
t  as  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Capital  as  possible  cnuld  enjoy  such 
privilege.     Tour  antagonistic  mes- 
with    its    threau    and    un- 
Inalnuations.   has   seriously   com- 
matter.    You  are  the  leader  of  a 
and  mfsinformed  DAR  mem- 
at  your  Instigat.on  !:-ivf  «*•»  them- 
as  members  of  the  ited 

Against  Ra      .  „._;.... :na- 
ronsUtutlon  Hall.'     Tou  have  taken 
in   DAR  work   during  your  4  years 
except  to  stir  up  discord.     But 
read  article  Vin  of  our  by-laws 
find  that  your  committee  is  illegal 
n  asqueradlng  under  false  pretenses, 
of  DAR  members  has  the  rlfirht  to 
Itself  as  a  'DAR  committee"  and 
activities  under  such  misrepre- 
Your    little    band    of    nine    DAR 
with  a  secretary  who  is  not  even  a 
ber  according  to  our  records,  is  at- 
to   Incite  our   members   to   revolt 
administration  and  the  nation  1 
nanagement  over  the  cirefully  con- 
juration of  Constitution  Hall.     You 
•:  to  use  such  a  fine  institution  as 
to  attain  your  political  ends  and 
I  dcubt  if  Tuakegee  Institute 
support  or  has  asked  for  it.     If  its 
the   use  of  Constitution  Hall   is 
led.  It  can  charge  that  refusal  to 
t^rference.     The    DAR    is    trying    to 
Itutloii  Hall  for  the  best  good 
people  and  In  line  with  prevailing 
Because  the  DAR  is  vulnerable  to 
It   has   been    made   a   political 
publicity  seekers  and  disturbers 
to  destroy   this   great   patriotic 
or  use  it  for  their  private  ad- 
Tou  quote  the  motto  over  the  en- 
Constltution    Hall.    'Let    us    set 
to  which  the  honest  may  repair.* 
that  motto  to  you  and  your  com- 
earnest  study      Your  group,  pa- 
a   'D.-\R   committee."  has   greatly 
present  request      We  hope  that 
nstttute  will  publicly  disavow  any 
with    your   pressure   group.     We 
that  the  president  of  that  insti- 
deny  that  Tuskegee  Institute  re- 
a  teletrram  or  had  any  part  In 
tlon      If    this    request    can    be 
will  be.  not  because  of  your  In- 
your  intlmidattnf  ptaraMi.  but  In 
A  copy  of  this  tH^iram  la 
to  the  prmidmt  of  Tuskegee  for 


str  fe 
yoir 

fir 
den 


tta  rks 


Mrs   Julius  T.  Talmadge.  presl- 
I.   NSDAR. 

1946:  A  telegram  addressed  to  lin 
lead  i*%  follows: 

U  legram    of    April    10    received    In 
lay  that  because  of  the  Insistence 
comjniltee  of  loyal  DAR's  that  Constl- 
be  opened  to  the  Tuakegee  aing- 
contemplatlng  denying  their  re- 
are  very  sorry  to  learn  that  our 
such  a  disturbing  effect  upon 
we  do  want  to  hear  from  you 
have  accepted  otir  tugent  request 
granted    the    application    of    the 
ititute  for  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
lorlal  concert  on  JuJie  1.     To  do 
n  the  best  interest  of  the  DAR. 
your  prompt  and  favorable  reply 
thkt  there  may  be  no  further  inci- 
Ct  nstitutlon  HaU  rt»""'g<«£  to  your 
md  ours." 


hkd 

w  lat 


Xist 


Signed  by  Clabz  Boothe  Lvct  for  the  Com- 
mittee Against  Racial  Discrimination  in  Con- 
atltutlon  HaU. 

April  19.   194«:  Mrs    TUmadge.  addressing 
Irs.  LtTCi  by  wire,  said : 

"Tuskegee  negotiations  will  be  handled  di- 
rect with  President  Patterson.  No  request 
from  any  pressure  proup  acting  without  au- 
thority will  be  Riven  con.'Jideration  " 

Signed  by  Mrs  Julius  T.  TalmaOge.  presi- 
dent general,  NSDAR. 

April  25.  1946:  Newspapers  heralded  the 
news  that  Tuskegee  Choir  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  sing  in  Constitution  Hall  on  June 
3.  froe  of  ch!i.-fi;e. 

AprU  25.  1946:  Wire  to  Mrs.  Talmadge  from 
CBL  as  from  committee: 

••There  is  Joy  in  camp  today  over  the  deci- 
sion to  allow  the  Tuskegee  Choir  to  appear 
in  Constitution  Hall  This  is  a  good  begin- 
ning in  the  right  direction  May  it  Indicate 
an  evolving  enlightenment  which  speedily 
will  lead  to  the  deletion  of  the  •white  artists 
only  clause  unhampered  by  personal  preju- 
dice." 

ASSOCIATra    CHtJaCH     KKSOLCrnON 

I  would  also  like  to  include  at  t) 

the  resolution  pass.d  by  the  Ai- >.d 

Church   Press  in  Washington  on  April 
26.  1946: 

Whereas  this  organisation  has  several  times 
in  the  past  condemned  the  DAR  for  its  policy 
of  racial  dl5cnmination;   and 

Wh-reas  an  exception  in  that  policy  has 
been  made  in  the  case  of  the  Tuakegee  In- 
stitute Choir:   Be  it 

Reaolied.  That  we  congratulate  and  ap- 
plaud the  DAR  on  Its  action  and  urge  that 
thU  presage  a  permanent  action  to  delete 
the  'white  artists  only'  clause  from  the  Con- 
stitution Hall  lease  at  the  forthcoming  Con- 
tinental Congress.  This  action  would  repre- 
sent the  accepted  traditions  of  our  democracy. 

The  following  article  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Times-Herald  on  April  27 
1946: 

CHL-acH  EDrroas  pbaisk  dak  roa  luftinc  coi-oa 

BAN 

The  Associated  Church  Press,  an  organln- 
tion  of  Protestant  journal  editors,  last  night 
congratulated  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  for  admitting  Negro  artists  to 
Constltutior  Hall,  at  the  close  of  their  3-day 
convention  here. 

T  Otto  Nail.  prr3i(!-nt.  said  that  while 
the  organization  several  times  had  condemned 
the  DAR  for  racial  discnmlnatlon  it  now 
lauded  the  organization  for  its  decision  to 
permit  the  Tuakegee  Institute  Choir  to  appear 
m   the  Hall. 

The  congratulatory  resolution  read  in  part: 
"Rrsoivrd.  We  congratulate  and  applaud  the 
DAR  on  lu  action,  and  urge  that  this  presages 
permanent  action  to  delete  the  white  artists 
only"  clause  from  the  Constitution  Hall 
lease." 


TAMT   0»  TUE  0AM  COMMTTm   A6AINST 
aACXAL   OlECBIMUVATIOM 

Dr.  Maenna  Cheserton-Mangle.  the 
secretary  of  the  Committee  Against  Ra- 
da]  Discrimination  In  Constitution  Hall, 
who  was  referred  to  by  Mr"?.  Talmadge 
with  thinly  veiled  contempt  a>  'not  even 
a  member"  of  the  DAR.  is  a  diitlnguLshcd 
editor  and  writer  of  church  and  religious 
magazines  and  articles.  She  has  also  for 
many  years  specialized  in  racial  and  re- 
ligious problems.  In  a  Ulk  before  the 
Associated  Church  Press  in  Washington, 
on  April  26.  she  gave  her  reaM)ns  for 
accepting  this  position  and  some  re- 
marks about  the  work  of  the  committee 
to  date  and  in  prospect: 

Every  buah  and  tree  In  Boatoa  CoooKm 
sheltered  a  man.     The  Brltleh  had  decreed 


that  their  soldiers  be  billeted  In  Boston 
homes.  The  Americans  would  have  none  of 
It.  The  air  was  tense.  A  shot  rang  out.  A 
man  fell — an  American — a  Negro.  It  was 
Crispus  Attucks.  the  first  American  to  lay 
down  his  life  during  the  American  Revoiu- 
Uon.  in  the  caujie  of  freedom. 

The  scene  flashed  across  my  mind  as  I 
heard  Marian  Anderson's  voice  clear  and  mel- 
low, floating  across  the  airways,  thrilling  her 
audience  witli  America  the  Beautiful.  Tlils 
young  woman  once  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  sing  in  Constitution  Hall  because 
of  the  color  of  her  skin;  denied  by  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution— that  same 
Revolution  In  which  one  of  her  own  race  was 
the  first  to  die.  My  blood  boiled  I  waii'ed 
to  cry  out.  "She.  too.  is  a  dauchter  of  the 
American  Revolution  "  But  I  had  no  right 
to  do  that.  I  wished  thit  day.  as  never  be- 
fore. th;'t  I  were  eligible  to  be  a  member  of 
the  DAR;  for  the  wrong.  I  knew,  must  bf 
rlBhted  at  Its  source. 

Many  months  later  my  chance  came,  not 
to  be  a  DAR  but  to  fight  with  some  of  the 
raore   e  «d    members   to   cleanse   the 

blight  V.  ..  id  tarnishrd  their  good  nrme. 

As  in  that  fateful  day  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, many  hearts  had  been  beating  In  bitter 
resentment  again-^t  a  decree  they  knew  to 
be  un-American.  The  air  again  was  tense. 
It  needed  only  a  spark  to  cause  the  flame  It 
came  when  Congreaswoman  Clare  Boothk 
Irc«  made  an  address  over  the  radio,  on 
the  DAR  and  racial  discrimination  In  Con- 
stitution Hall  Inside  a  week  hundreds  of 
DAR's  all  over  the  country  wrote  to  Mrs. 
Lrca  a.^v  •    could  do  to  get  the 

■^hite  ise  out  of  the  Consti- 

tution Hail  It-ase.  Without  exception,  these 
letters  were  from  loyal  Daughters  who  held 
staunchly  to  the  principle  on  which  the  or- 
ganization had  been  founded  To  them,  as 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  seemed  Incongru- 
ous that  such  situation  should  exist  despite 
their  pledge  "to  cherish,  maintain,  and  ex- 
tend the  tr.  -s  of  American  freedom; 
to  foster  tr\.  -ism  and  love  of  country; 
to  aid  in  securing  for  mankind  all  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty 

It^«  "t  this  point  that  I  was  approached 
By  common  consent  the  committee  felt  that 
Its  secretary  should  be  nonpartisan  and  yet 
pmooally  concerned   with    the  problem.     I    ' 
wcleiMBed  the  opportunity  and  started  with 
high  hopes.     But  at  the  very  flrst  move  we 
were  stumped      Although  the  flies  cf  letters 
that  had  come  In  were  voluminous,  naturally 
they  were  Incomplete  If  the  entire  Nations 
interest  was  to  be  solicited.     In   my   naive 
way  I  thought  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  get  a 
list  of  the  regents  of  all  the  chapters  in  the 
country   and   write   to   them      But   even   to 
the  members  and  to  Mrs.  Leer,  as  a  Member 
of  Congress,  they  were  not  available.     An- 
other ruling  of  the  national  board.    However, 
dtie  to  the  Indefatigable  energy  and  enthu- 
alastlc  work  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Lcr«  and 
other  memt>er8  of  the  committee,  a  sizable 
list  was  compiled  and  letters  were  sent  out 
These  letters  merely  asked  the  members  to 
give  voice  to  their  own   convictions  in  the 
rantvr  and  to  make  public  their  resoIuUons 
?  the  offending  clause  In  the  Gon- 
dii;'....;.  Hall  lease. 

When  the  work  of  the  committee  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  national  board,  the  fire- 
works began.  The  members  were  drnovmcsd 
In  no  uncertain  terms  and  threatening  ac- 
tions were  taken  regarding  the  legality  of 
such  a  committee  although  It  had  been 
clearly  sUted  that  It  was  composed  of  a 
voluntary  group  of  members  of  the  DAR 
Still  everything  ran  merely  as  an  undercur- 
rent. The  real  bombahcU  came  when  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  wrote  to  the  manager  of 
Constitution  Hall  requesting  its  use  for  the 
performance  of  the  Tuskegee  Choir,  en  route 
»om  an  appearance  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  bust  In  the  Hall  of 
Tame  of  New  York  University,    This  came  to 
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the  attention  of  our  committee  and.  lest  once 
again  the  •"white  artist  only"  clause  work 
to  the  detriment  of  the  DAR.  we  wired  the 
president  general  of  the  NSDAR  urging  her 
to  facilitate  the  engagement.  Loyal  Daugh- 
ters all  over  the  Nation  had  had  to  drop  their 
eyes  in  shame  for  previous  actions  of  the 
governing  board  and  now  they  were  ready  to 
stand  up  against  the  powers  that  ruled  in  the 
national  society.  In  reality,  of  course,  the 
board  exists  only  to  act  in  the  name  of  3,C00 
chapters  throughout  the  countrj-. 

Through  an  exchange  of  telegrams  which 
were  made  available  to  the  press,  the  com- 
mittee urged  the  president  general  of  the 
NSDAR  to  grant  the  request.  Tlicre  was 
considerable  hedging  but  the  committee  was 
adamant  and  finally  in  view  of  public  senti- 
ment the  request  hardly  could  be  denied. 
So  this  morning  when  the  word  came  that 
the  request  had  been  granted  I  was  delighted 
but  not  too  surprised. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  are  satisfied  with  this  victory  I  say 
no.  A  thousand  times  no.  We  will  not  be 
content  to  rest  on  the  laurels  of  this  victory, 
however  great  It  may  seem.  For  we  know 
that  behind  the  doors  of  the  ofSces  of  the 
DAR  there  still  exists  on  the  books  the  "white 
f.ril.sts  only"  clause.  E.xceptlons  to  a  rule  are 
laudable  when  that  rule  is  not  worthy  of  its 
existence,  but  by  that  very  virtue  we  want  to 
have  It  eradicated  so  that  that  unworthiness 
will  be  cleared  and  that  exceptions  to  the  law 
will  not  be  necessary  in  the  future. 

Ycu  have  asked  me  if  It  is  so  that  there  is 
such  a  law  governing  the  segregation  of 
whites  and  blacks  In  Washington — such  a  law 
as  was  cl.Tlmed  at  first  by  the  DAR.  No. 
There  is  no  such  law.  But  the  national  board 
has  fallen  back  continually  on  the  old  claim 
of  custom.  But  as  Mrs.  Luce  so  aptly  pointed 
out  In  her  first  telegram  to  Mrs.  Talmadge, 
over  the  portals  of  the  Constitution  Hall 
there  Is  engraved  the  motto.  "Let  us  set 
standards  to  which  the  wise  and  honest  may 
repair. ■•  The  loyal  Daughters  members  of 
this  committee,  and  others  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  accord  with  our  stand,  feel 
that  truly  we  have  in  this  admonition  of 
General  Washington  an  ideal  of  doing  justly 
even  if  opposed  to  the  pattern  of  i:itolerance 
and  bigotry  set  by  forces  In  a  community. 


Insulting  of  a  GI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF   PE.NNSYLVANl.'^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  ex-ser- 
pcant  has  exprc.<;.sed  himself  concerning 
the  insulting  of  a  GI  when  he  was  asked 
where  he  bought  his  discharge  button.  I 
Include  as  an  extension  of  my  remarks 
a  letter  written  by  this  serviceman  to  the 
editor  of  the  York  Di.spatch  and  published 
in  that  new.spaper  under  date  of  April 
30.  1946: 

To  THE  Editor- 

So  '  Ole  Joe"  Gurrrr  showed  his  true  colors 
when  recently  Interviewed  by  your  ex-GI  re- 
porter. "What  did  you  pay  for  that  dls- 
charKc  emblem  that  you  are  wearing  in  your 
lapel?  "  Why.  that  old  stinkerl  Too  bad  I'm 
prohibited  from  using  the  vernacular  of  an 
ex-sergeant  In  voicing  my  opinion  of  this 
political  parasite  who  has  been  subsisting 
on  the  sweat  and  honest  toU  of  the  taxpayers 
ol  this  Commonwealth. 


Tills  is  the  same  Joe  Guftey  who  6  years 
ago  refused  to  pay  his  back  income  tax  only 
to  ride  back  into  office  again  on  the  coat- 
tails  of  the  late  FDR.  Oh,  yes;  he  has  plans 
for  the  veteran!  He's  no  doubt  scheming 
whereby  he  can  compel  the  veteran  to  pay 
off  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war  he  had  to 
fight  and  win. 

What  was  Senator  Guffet  doing  when  am- 
munition was  being  rationed  to  the  GI's 
on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  because  there 
wasn't  enough  to  go  around?  He  was  one 
of  the  clique  promoting  labor  strife  and  un- 
rest on  the  home  front.  How  well  we  re- 
member the  labor  "missionaries,"  who  were 
sent  to  the  European  battle  front  to  tell  us 
that  these  strikes  back  home  were  only  Re- 
publican propaganda. 

The  Job  of  ridding  this  Nation  of  punks 
and  little  Hitlers  rests  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  returning  veteran.  You  may  be  assured 
that  only  a  'Sad  Sack"  would  waste  his  vote 
on  the  likes  of  Joe  Guffet! 

X-Serviceman. 


to  be  made  almost  wholly  of  synthetic  rub- 
ber, after  the  natural  product  becomes  avail- 
able, we  win  be  paying  tribute  to  economic 
nationalism  out  of  our  consumer  pockets. 


Rationalizing  Rubber 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  B.  SULLIVAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3,  1946 

Mr.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  St.  Louis 
Post -Dispatch  for  April  28,  1946,  entitled 
"Rationalizing  Rubber,"  commenting 
upon  George  H.  Hall's  article  appearing 
in  that  newspaper  of  the  same  date  under 
the  heading  "Huge  synthetic  rubber  plant 
an  asset  Nation  isn't  likely  to  give  up": 

RATIONALIZING  RUBBER 

As  George  H.  Hall,  of  the  Post-Dispatch 
Washington  staff,  points  out  today,  America's 
war-born  synthetic  rubber  manufacturing 
capacity  now  virtually  enables  this  Nation 
to  set  the  world  price  for  rubber.  This  means 
that  we  have  a  great  new  economic  club  over 
the  British,  Dutch,  and  French  natural  rub- 
ber interests  and  over  the  lives  of  the  natives 
in  Java.  Sumatra,  and  other  lands  where  nat- 
ural rubber  is  produced. 

A  Government  Inter-Agency  Policy  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  William  L.  Batt,  properly 
is  studying  this  situation  and  already  has 
Issued  statements  for  long-run  and  short-rvm 
policies,  broad  in  form,  but  Including  a  con- 
tinuing, governmental  responsibility.  Since 
our  synthetic  rubber  industry  was  built,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  Government,  this  re- 
sponsibility cannot  be  avoided. 

The  old  question  of  national  security  vs. 
International  order  Is  Involved  here.  Only 
the  Government  can  determine  the  wisest 
compromise  between  use  of  synthetic  and 
natural  rubber.  On  the  one  hand  we  must 
consider  the  advantages  of  maintaining  a  syn- 
thetic rubber  Industry  for  cur  national  ee- 
curlty,  and,  on  the  other,  we  must  consider 
the  bad  effect  on  world  trade,  and  on  the 
rubber  Industry,  If  It  should  be  almost  fatally 
crippled  by  less  of  the  American  market. 

Use  of  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  .should 
be  determined  on  a  rational — including  but 
not  wholly  a  national — basis.  Ideally,  tech- 
nical considerations  should  weigh  heaviest  in 
the  decision  as  to  proportions.  Rubber  engi- 
neers estimate  that  the  Ideal  automobile  pas- 
senger tire  would  contain  about  75  percent 
natural  rubber.    If  passenger  tires  continue 


Federal  Government  Loses  Key  Personnel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  2.  1946 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Im- 
portant to  Congress,  in  our  study  of  effi- 
cient Federal  Government  administra- 
tion, is  the  separation  from  service  of 
those  in  the  so-called  upper  brackets 
who  are  going  into  private  industry. 

April  4,  when  the  House  was  consider- 
ing H.  R.  5939.  \^hich  is  now  S.  1415.  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
VoRYsJ  differed  with  my  contention  ex- 
pressed in  debate  that — 

The  facts  are  that  each  and  every  day  we 
are  losing  key  personnel  of  the  class  men- 
tioned bv  the  gentleman.  We  are  also  losing 
men  within  the  House  ol  Representatives. 
We  do  not  need  to  call  the  names.  You 
know  men  who  have  retired  voluntarily  from 
this  body  and  who  have  said  themselves  they 
were  doing  it  because  of  the  lack  of  pay  for 
the  Job  they  were  doing.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  we  are  not  going  to  lose  within  the 
Congress,  voluntarily,  as  well  as  within  the 
Federal  executive  structure,  men  who  believe 
that  they  are  entitled  to  more  than  the 
$10,000  they  receive  for  their  Jobs? 

Mr.  VoRYs  said: 

I  think  the  Members  we  lost  from  the 
House  might  well  be  like  the  men  Mr.  Bowles 
referred  to  before  the  gentleman's  commit- 
tee. He  mentioned  people  who  would  get 
three  to  five  times  as  much  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment as  they  are  getting  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. My  point  was  merely  to  have  the 
gentleman's  committee  give  us  names,  or  at 
least  one  name,  the  name  of  some  man  in 
the  bracket  above  $10,000  who  Is  leaving  the 
Federal  service  because  of  his  low  salary 
but  who  win  stay  If  he  gets  18.5  percent 
more. 

I  replied  "We  cannot  say  who  will  stay 
but  we  can  put  in  the  record  those  men 
who  are  leaving  the  Government.  Of 
course,  we  cJinnot  say  who  Is  going  to 
stay."   .         V 

Now  I  wish'  to  give  the  House  a  partial  .< 
answer.    April    30    newspapers    carried  *, 
the  following  story:  ' 

The  Treasury  Is  losing  five  top  men,  It 
was  dlBCloeed  tonight,  at  a  farewell  party 
given  In  their  honor.  Resignations  of  some 
of    them    had    previously    been    announced. 

Those  leaving  are: 

Harry  D.  While.  Astlstant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  will  become  full-time  execu-, 
tlve  director  of  the  World  Bank. 

John  W.  Pehle,  an  assittant.  to  the  Secre- 
tary, who  will  enter  private  law  practice. 

Joelah  E.  Dubois,  Jr.,  an  assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  who  will  enter  private  law  practice. 

J.  H.  Randolph  Feltus,  an  assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  who  will  open  a  public-relations 
office  In  New  York  City. 

Sol  Lesser,  an  attorney  for  Treasury  Pro- 
curement, who  will  be  Pehle's  law  partner. 
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It  wa  I  aifto  reported  that  Bey  Blough.  now 
•a  a>»  lUmt  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, miy  rMl«n  wlthm  the  next  few  weeks 
to  go  irith  the  T  .,ty  a<  Cbtcago. 

A   TJei'.aiiry    .«  lU    said    that   Feltus. 

tp   hU  re^i^wnLuju  2  weeks   ago.   had 

the  pcht  (  f  Assistant  Secretary  of 


decline  1 

the  Tri  asury 

hav 


I 

official 
ploye*  ; 
servir^ 
for  t 
partia 
wbich 


p  made  no  fffort,  as  yet.  to  get 
information  on  the  number  of  em- 

who  have  left  the  Governmont 
.  but  thfre  Ls  herewith  submitted. 

information  of  the  Members,  a 
list  of  policy-making  po.sitions  in 
kt'y  personnrl  have  Uft  Federal 
•mplojment  during  the  past  month: 
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lUf  Miller 


EpTFNSION  OP  REMARKS 

CI 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUJ-'E  OF  REPRESENTATTVB 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

YLE.     Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 

extefid  my  remarks  in  the  Rccoid   I 

the  foUowinK  aiticle  by  Bob  Mc- 


Thb  Cbow's-Nest 
(By  Bob  McCracken) 

>OT     KIU.EX 

as    the   Lookout   knew   him.   Roy 

Corpus  Chrlsti's  Ijeat-knuwn  and 

nrrrut  culi'en      Even  in  later  yc«n. 

i  work  required  him  to  be  eiaewhere 

the  time,  he  retained  that  recognl- 

was  scarcely  the   time  In  the 

that  he  called  this  his  home,  the 

supposes,  that  he  wasn't  looked  to 

■  ip  and  assistance  In  the  efforts. 

small,  to  make  Corpus  Chrlstl  a 

id  better  city. 

unselfishly    to    that    end.     If 

ill  that  time,  he  considered  personal 

gain  where  the  Interests  of  Corpus 

\iere  concerned,  the  Lookcut  doesn't 


know  about  It.  He  lored  his  city,  the  coun- 
try In  which  It  was  located,  and  the  people 
who  comprised  lU  citizenship  Devoted  to 
It  as  he  WM.  he  aaw  lu  poasibillttes  clearer 
than  the  most  and  he  never  missed  an  op- 
portunity to  steer  the  breaks  ita  way.  He 
was  a  dreamer  who  made  his  dreamt  come 
true.  Practicallv  every  majcr  underUklnt; 
that  has  contributed  so  aaaurtally  to  the 
KTowth  and  prosperity  of  Covpua  Chrlstl  bears 
lU  own  tribute  to  the  eSMUWMM  of  his 
Interest  nnd  effort.  HU  pitMttaMnee  In  this 
cot;  .    was   anything  but  the  stuffed- 

ShL' , 

Mxit  MaoK  rr 

In  the  attempt  to  muster  strength  (or  the 

many   '      -     •      -  '  .,   today,   we  vt 

Corpu.v  )  the  habit  of 

t:  >  aiiU  those  who  bave 

»nd  i^fore.     We    say    that 

bountiful  r.ature  and  lavish  fortune  have 
dumped  into  our  laps  the  ■'■"-■•  "ituties  and 
advantages    that    have   c  tso   ma- 

terially tu  our  proT  —  ^      We 

dont  rive  men  an.,  .     .  where 

we  •!!. 

f  • :  Corpus  Chrutl  Is  or  Isn't,  was 

or  can  be.  people  have  made  It  so.  Roy 
Miller  and  those  who  labored  w-ith  him  cer- 
tainly are  due  the  credit  for  the  In.'spiratlon 
and  effort  that  turned  .   "  ragedy 

into  prumi.se  and  ach:.  :d  the 

groundwork  for  the  city  of  icmorruw. 

Lesser  men  would  have  sjiven  up.  sur- 
rendered to  fate  and  packed  up  and  moved 
after  the  hurricane  of  1919  that  aU  but  wiped 
out  this  community.  But  not  them.  With 
faith   and   ambition   fired   with    ir  n 

and  touched  wlih  the  dramatic.   •  d 

am  wreckajce  and  launched  the  effort 

tha-  ed    In    the    eotablishment   of    the 

port  of  Corpus  Christl.  ofllciaMy  opened  and 
dedicated  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the 
hurricane. 

On  that  day  Corpu-    r-  -^  ^j,„ 

assured.     Whatever    d»  -    come 

later    is    a'   -  le    direct;      to    the    port's 

exLHtenre.     i  :he  credit  to  any  one  man 

would  be  rank  folly,  of  course,  but  there  is 
no  discounting  the  leadership  .-  nd  .-ttrategy  of 
■ojr  Miller  In  that  effort.  It  la  well  for  all 
of  t»»  who  live  here  today  that  Corpus  Chrlstl 
his  home. 


It    WM    tlM 


Qt;iT 

f   him 

that  be  nevOT  eeut  '  ;  ...anning 

•ad  working  for   impr  ■%  that   would 

kaep  Corptis  Chrlstl  and  =.  u  ..  Texas  on  their 
march  of  progres.<s  Roy  M'ller  never  |r»t 
ths  Mat  and  enthuatasm  that  -    .^ 

hi*  t^ery  undertaktng  where  i  y 

•ad  section  were  eoncemed.  One  of  the  last 
BMmorles  the  Lookout  has  of  him  Is  associ- 
ated with  the  picture  he  drew  for  this  couni 
try  as  a  result  of  the  Intracoastal  Canals 
completion  all  the  way  to  Brown.«vtlle.  That 
waa  several  years  ago.  before  It  bad  reached 
Corpus  Chrlstl. 

It  was  equally  as  Important  as  the  port,  he 
declared,  the  oil  fields  and  the  naval  air 
station.  In  fact,  it  would  contribute  to  the 
ttabUtty  of  them  all.  and  aid  in  their  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  opening  new  and  fertile 
fields  for  piogresa  and  endeavor.  It  would 
taring  coastal  Texas  in  direct  contact  with 
the  more  Important  inland  clttea.  making  for 
cheaper  freight  rates  for  this  section's  btisl- 
ness  and  Industry,  and  Increasing  trafflc 
throtigh  the  Port  of  Corpus  Christl.  It  would 
aerve  to  open  a  new  tourist  frontier  by  mak- 
ing It  possible  for  yatch&men  up  and  down 
the  Mississippi  and  even  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  visit  this  section  regularly.  The  bayfront 
development,  then  l>elng  completed,  fitted 
naturally  into  such  a  scheme  of  things.  To 
bear  Roy  Miller  trik.  one  who  didn  t  know 
would  have  thcutrht  lie  had  Just  discovered 
the  canal  project.     He  was  even  more  en- 


thusiastic for  Its  possibilities  than  when  bo 
took  It  on  as  bis  No.  i  hobby  a  qtiarter  o' 
a  century  earlier. 

The  Lookcut.  along  with  everyone  else  wh* 
knew  Roy  Miller,  cherished  his  friendship 
and  placed  the  proper  value  on  his  contrlbu« 

tlr-    •     '^  rpus  (T- -ant  help  but  derive 

a  atlsfac-  n  knowing  that,  at 
lea^:.  l.c  :  Intracoasta.1  Canal 
built  to  t  ,.-  same  time  Corpus 
-eem  the  same  without  him. 
,  ,4  big  and  ImporUnt  Is  m 
<  '  '  (1  a  fine  touch  and  an  extra 
'  when  tired  mir.i'  "  lag- 
re  a  revived  o^      he 

be   uiUaed.  i 


Chrtsti  nf  ■ 
When   s 
the  tn.  '■: 
above 

»«nK  ' 
really   uUl 


I 


Lord  Halifax  Goes  Home 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  nxAs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1946  | 

Mr.  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON  Mf. 
Speaker,  of  a!!  thf  Briti-h  Amba-<?.dors 
who  have  n  i-d  that  Government 

in  •'^"  ^'".Ited  o.a  i.-,  none  has  beer  "-  •  ^ 
dt  y  popular  uith  the  An: 

people  than  Lord  Halifax. 

Hi5  early  departure  from  the  United 
States,  after  5  years'  service  In  Wash- 
in  ill  be  a  cau'^e  of  repret  to  the 
Ai  1  people  who  have  learned  to 
love  and  admire  him  fcr  his  qualities  of 
ir:-"  ~-:^  'art, 

e  granted,  I  .submit  here- 
with an  editorial  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Time>.  in  it.s  Is^^ue  of  May  3.  whlchi 
pay.s  Jan  and  deserved  tribute  to  Lore! 
Hahfax  and  his  wife.  Lady  Halifax: 

LOIO    HAUFAZ    ocas    HOMK  , 

Within  the  next  lew  days  Edward  Preder- 
Ick  Lindiey  Wood,  flrxt  Earl  of  Halifax,  retir- 
ing; British  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
wUl  sail  for  England  after  5  years  in  Wash- 
InKton.  He  was  a  remote  t 
Americans  when  he  steamed 
B-  ■  M     M    8     Ktrg   G«'o.p.     I  .   Lnain't. 

n»  tlcshlp.  In  the  menacim;  fjjring  cl 

1941  The  American  people  know  hiin  now 
TJiey  kn<jw  'f.  .t  <,,  jj,m  there  is  a  dtcp  sin- 
cerity, a  I  ;s  kno»le<1:.;e.  and  a»Jlllt> 
for  work,  mm  u»at  he  is  as  sir.cpic  a  Iricnd 
of  us  and  of  our  way  of  iTfe  a.,  Britain  evei 
■y  to  represent  her  Intrr- 
;  wbably  knows  n.orf  about 
ct  us  kuow  abvut  <  urselves. 
■'•iians.  for  instanrr.  h  ive  vist 
r  even  studied  thrm  serN 
IX  has.    How  m;. 


P! 

es' 

tis 

Hon*    : 
Ited  all  4« 
otjsly?    Ia^u.  j 
Sutes  Amb  ■ 
•aide  c 
and  a   . 
protesting  lli.. 
Argentina?      I 


.'1   rs    we   wonder. 

-s  to  talk  for  lui  hour 

'i.'P  "f  (iemonstrators 

y  toward.  say| 

w.d    this    to    an 


American  group  protesting  Britain's  actions 
In  Greece 

The   British    Ambassador    h^s   served    bis 
country  well,  as  a  reporter  to  D  .Street 

about  ij\u  affairs  and  as  an   ^  ter  of 

hU  own  land  to  Americanp.  He  ha.«  shown 
us  thfil  the  typical  Eutlisliman  u  not  too 
dlssimUar  from  the  typical  American,  hold- 
ing the  same  fears,  the  same  high  hopes. 
baskJally  the  same  loyalties  to  the  aami 
principles  and  standMds.  This  kinj«hlp  ht 
never  expressed  better  than  in  his  farewell 
•ddress  berore  the  Pilgrims.  He  saw  In  th€ 
chapel  or  Bt.  Paul  s  in  London,  dedicated  tc 
those  Americans  who  d;ed  defending  Eng- 
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and,  and  their  own  land,  a  symbol  of  the 
basic  understandini;  that  exists,  and  must 
exist,  between  our  two  great  English-speak- 
ing countries.  "Let  us  then  go  forward." 
he  said.  "Into  the  years  of  peace  In  that  same 
commclPship  which  It  was  our  salvation  to 
find  In  war." 

Continuing,  he  exprejsed.  perhaps,  his 
own  philosophy  of  life  when  he  closed  with 
the  quotation  from  Lincoln:  "With  malace 
tov^ard  none;  with  charity  for  all;  with  firm- 
ness In  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the 
right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we 
are  In"  He  conducted  himself  to  that  rule 
v.hlle  he  w.is  among  us.  He  leaves  with  our 
re  Tectlon,  end  best  wishes. 

\  .  miss,  too.  Lady  Halifax,  who  has 

m-icie  as  many  friends  as  her  husband.  She, 
too.  was  a  symbol  in  a  way.  a  symbol  of  the 
Inc'omltable  England  that  could  lose  its  sons 
and  still  face  the  world  bravely  and  even 
serenely.  Here  was  no  easy  task,  with  one  son 
killed  and  another  desperately  crippled  by 
the  war.  She  never  jrlilrkcd  It.  She.  too. 
was  a  po:?d  soldier  and  a  good  ambassador  to 
us  and  Uir  her  own  people. 


The  Housing  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

i:o:i  CHARLES  R.  SAVAGE 

or    WA.SIIINCTON 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.    SAVAGE.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
kavo  to  txiend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ced. I  include  the  following  article  from 
La'xii : 
HoTisTNC  Cam  ED  AtbocioUs— Washincton  Pa- 

FE<  FicrrRE?  TcaaiBLE  Pi.icht  of  Mineks — 

M    NT     MAt.\IED     BY     ACCIDENTS     Ot     "BUKNED 

Clt"  by  Toil.  With  Little  oe  No  Income 

TO  Live  On 

I        ■     (•   that   I  .>cT6  concern   thtm- 

gc.  Mthe«o!  I iiions  under  which 

m-i-iv  An.  inuHt  toil  and  live. 

Th.f.'s  V. !  ,  -  carried  during  the 

past  wctU  in  Washington  dallies  are  of  uu- 
us'jal  interest, 

0:k'  cf  the  surveys  was  made  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
E  Mrvcr.  wife  of  Eugene  Meyer,  millionaire 
publl^h?•r  of  the  W.ishington  Poet.  Labor 
c-  v  last  week  on  some  of  her  Inl- 

ti       .  in    which    she   reported    being 

"hornlied '  at  the  ml-scrable  conditions  of 
migrant  workers  In  agruuliural  areas  of  the 
Scuth 

The  Washington  Star,  one  of  the  Nation's 
richest  newspapers — and  most  conservative — 
foil. Wfd  up  with  an  investigation  of  the  lot 
of  r-i=il  miners.  It  sent  a  reporter  and  pho- 
t,  :  into  the  mining  towns  of  Virginia. 

V,  ,inia,  and   Kentucky.     The  paper's 

puollsheo  account,  written  by  James  Y.  New- 
ton, Is  even  mere  shocking  than  the  picture 
of  miqrant  labor  portrayed  by  Mrs.  Meyer. 

Newton  told  of  unbelievably  wretched 
housing  In  mine  areas.  He  reported  Inter- 
views with  miners  who  had  been  crippled  for 
life  by  underground  accidents  and  left  with 
practically  no  Income  to  support  themselves 
and  their  families.  He  described  middle-aged 
coal  diggers  "burned  out"  by  exhauslng  toll 
and  unhealthy  working  conditions. 

"TUMBLE-DOWN   SHACKS  " 

"The  coal  Industry  has  done  Its  worst  job 
In  housing,"  Newton  said.  "Much  of  It  Is 
atrocious." 

Down  at  Pineville.  Ky..  where  25  miners 
were  killed  In  a  mine  explosion  last  Decem- 
ber, "the  houses  are  blackened,  tumbled- 
down  shack3  that  appear  never  to  have  been 


painted  or  whitewashed."  the  reporter  de- 
clared. 

Only  25  percent  of  the  homes  In  mining 
towns  could  be  classified  as  good,  Newton 
wrote.  "Many  houses  do  not  have  running 
water,  and  a  bathroom  Is  a  luxury  In  most 
places."  he  said.  Some  continue  to  be  In- 
habited, he  declared,  "until  they  fall  down 
around  the  ears  of  their  occupants." 

Even  worse,  Newton  revealed,  is  the  Indus- 
try's neglect  of  disabled  workers, 

"The  lines  of  crippled  and  diseased,  of 
men  burned  out  before  their  time,  and  the 
stories  they  tell  as  they  file  Into  union  coal 
field  offices,  seem  to  testify  to  the  inadequacy 
of  the  industry's  schemes  for  caring  for  Its 
unfortunate  employees,"  Newton  asserted. 

He  hastily  went  on  to  repudiate  any 
thought  that  he  meant  to  Imply  any  indorse- 
ment of  the  demand  by  President  John  L. 
Lewis  of  the  Mine  Workers  for  a  health  and 
welfare  fund  to  be  financed  by  a  royalty  on 
coal. 

However,  his  graphic  description  of  the 
plight  of  many  of  the  miners  constituted  a 
better  argument  for  the  fund  than  even  the 
union  put  forward  In  negotiations  with 
operators. 

He  told  of  many  cases  of  miners  maimed 
and  paralyzed  in  subsurface  accidents,  draw- 
ing either  meager  accident  compensation  or 
none  at  all.  Such  benefits  as  they  do  get  are 
"too  small  to  enable  them  and  their  families 
to  live  decently." 

"BURNED  OtJT"    AT   50 

"Also,  coal  mining  Is  rough,  hard  work," 
Newton  wrote.  "The  miner  is  knocked 
about,  he  breathes  Impure  air.  and  works 
under  artificial  light.  Consequently,  he  Is 
burned  out  at  50  to  60  years  of  age.  and  more 
often  than  not  he  has  no  means  of  support 
until  his  Federal  old-age  pension  comes  at 
65" 

Newton  declared,  too,  that  there  are  many 
disease  cases  "where  help  Is  needed."  but 
where  compensation  boards  have  ruled  that 
the  ailments  are  not  traceable  to  mine  In- 
juries and  so  not  compensable.  Many  can 
do  no  work  and  have  to  live  on  charity. 

Their  plight  Is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
wages,  at  least  until  the  last  lew  years,  have 
been  too  low  to  enable  the  miners  to  accu- 
mulate savings.  "Too  few  have  money  to 
tide  them  over  a  rainy  day,"  Newton 
explained. 


Address  of  Hon.  James  M.  Mead,  of 
New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3,  1946 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  include  in  my  remarks  under  the 
unanimous  con.sent  granted  me.  an  ad- 
dress given  by  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York,  Hon.  James  M. 
Mead,  at  a  dinner  of  the  Democratic 
Committee  of  Bronx  County  on  April  25, 
1946.  at  the  Concourse  Plaza  Hotel,  in 
Bronx  County,  New  York  City. 
Senator  Mead  spoke  as  follows: 
During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  you 
and  I  have  witnessed  profound  changes  In 
the  government  of  our  State  and  of  our  Na- 
tion. These  changes  In  government—neces- 
sitated by  the  times — were  broughi  about 
under  the  administrations  of  three  great 
Democratic  leaders. 


Tliese  three  political  giants  filled  the  Gov- 
ernor's chair  at  Albany,  and  one  of  them 
went  on  to  become  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Under  their  able  direction,  the  economic 
security  of  our  people  has  been  improved,  and 
our  living  standards  have  been  advanced. 

You  can  take  pride  In  the  record  of  this 
fine  accomplishment,  because  of  the  support 
of  the  people  of  the  Bronx,  because  of  the 
voice  and  vote  of  your  legislators,  and  be- 
cause of  the  consistent  and  continuous  co- 
operation that  was  given  to  all  three  of  those 
men  by  your  leader,  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
Flynn. 

By  your  loyal  and  determined  support  you 
contributed  mightily  to  the  success  of  the 
administrations  of  those  three  outstanding 
leaders,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  Herbert  H,  Leh- 
man, and  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 

Jt  Is  appropriate  on  this  occasion  that  we 
pay  fitting  tribute  to  one  of  them  who  passed 
away  Just  a  year  ago,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt. At  Hyde  Park  recently  our  Government 
accepted  his  ancestral  home  as  a  permanent 
shrine  to  his  sacred  memory.  This  shrine 
how  takes  Its  place  with  Mount  Vernon,  dedi- 
cated to  the  sacred  memory  of  George  Wash- 
ington; with  the  marble  monument  dedi- 
cated to  the  honored  name  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln; with  the  Jefferson  Memorial,  and  with 
the  other  deserved  memorials  to  the  great 
men  of  history  who  have  made  this  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live. 

President  Roosevelt's  mortal  remains  lie 
forever  enshrined  In  the  hallowed  ground 
looking  down  upon  the  clear  waters  of  the 
Hudson  River.  He  was  back  home  once  again 
with  his  neighbors,  back  to  the  familiar 
scenes  of  his  boyhood;  to  the  scenes  which 
he  had  cheerfully  surrendered  that  he  might 
make  his  contribution  to  the  public  service. 
He  was  the  leader — the  victor  In  two  wars. 
The  first  war  was  the  struggle  to  prove  that 
our  Constitution  Is  a  living,  breathing  docu- 
ment— something  more  than  parchment  and 
Ink,  and  signatures  of  Inspired  men.  He  car- 
ried with  him  to  the  White  House  something 
more  than  routine  experience^  In  the  affairs 
of  government.  He  t(X)k  with  him  the  burn- 
ing faith  that  this  country,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, can  and  must  make  men  free.  He 
was  endowed  with  the  leadership  to  make 
men  free.  He  opened  the  door  for  tu.  and 
with  head  high  and  step  firm,  we  walked 
forward  and  onward  with  him.  He  showed 
us  the  way  to  win  the  war  against  the  eco- 
nomic Ills  which  beset  our  country.  We 
emerged  victorious  and  triumphant  from 
that  war. 

But  that  war  was  barely  won  when  we  were 
faced  with  another  war,  a  war  which  threat- 
ened the  very  life  of  civilization  Itself.  A  war 
which  had  its  roots  In  the  vile  seeds  of  In- 
tolerance, of  racial  hatred,  greed  for  power. 
Franklin  Roosevelt  aroused  us  from  our 
slumber,  and  from  reliance  upon  the  false 
notion  that  the  two  great  oceans  separate 
us  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Under  President  Roosevelt's  leadership  we 
won  the  second  war  as  we  did  the  first.  We 
won  because  of  faith  In  the  principles  which 
he  enunciated  so  clearly  for  the  world. 

He  took  the  lead  In  a  third  war,  a  war  to 
establish  a  world  organization  to  use  the 
instrument  of  governments  to  Insure  for  all 
peoples,  of  every  land,  the  same  blessings 
which  we  enjoy  In  America.  He  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  permanent  peace. 
He  opened  a  new  field  for  the  world  to  enter. 
We  have  entered  this  new  field,  with  the 
seeds  of  peace  planted  deeply  In  the  furrows 
BO  recently  turned  by  his  hand.  It  is  ours 
to  nurture  these  seeds  with  the  sunshine  of 
understanding,  of  tolerance,  and  of  good  will. 
We  should  keep  his  memory  fresh  In  our 
hearts.  If  we  do,  we  will  enjoy  the  sunshine 
of  the  life  which  Franklin  Roosevelt  envi- 
sioned for  tis  alL 
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Add  ess  of  Hon.  Robert  E.  Haiiiie{an 


EpTTENSlON  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  A.  QUINN 

or   Nrw   TOKK 

IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VIS 
Friday.  May  3.  1946 

( JUINN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Speaker. 

inammous  consent  to  extend  my 

s.  I  include  an  address  delivered 

Honorable  Robert  E.  HanneRan. 

of   the   Democratic   National 

ttee  at  the  annual  dinner  cele- 

the  thirty-second  anniversary  of 

County  at  the  Concourse  Plaza 

Hew  York  City,  on  Thursday  eve- 

nl  25.  1946; 

tarty  has  always  been  something  more 
Bsgtregatlon   of   citizens    interested 
Ini?  an  election      Of  course.  defeat- 
Republicans  is  a  detail  that  we  have 
lected  since  1928.  and  we  do  not  pro- 
overlook  that  detail  in  1946  or  1948. 
r  Democrat  is  a  busier  person  than 
r  Republican.     That  is  because  the 
tic    party    has    a    progriim    for    this 
has  met  its  promises  to  the  people. 
a*  good  as  its  word      And  a  regular 
t  cannot  allow  himself  to  forget  his 
ijromlses.   not   in  2  years,  or  3,  or  4. 
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olir  promlae  was  more  than  the  return 

nan  to  oJBce.     It  was  to  finish  a  Job. 

o  carry  on  as  a  party,  as  a  people. 

ffation.    toward    the    objectives    that 

'8    leadership   had   set    for   us.     We 

to  see  It  through.     And  today   we 

God    for    the   wisdom    and    fore- 

t    moved    Roosevelt    to   Indicate   a 

for  Harry  S.  Truman  for  the  Vice 

In  doing  so  in  the  summer  of 

Iner.  better,  safer  America   was  In- 

inst  fate  itself 

as  in  war.  the  American  people 
that  tliey  want  a  progressive,  a 
ian.     a     responsible     government, 
they  have  demanded  it  and  since 
have  been  getting   it. 
t  kind  of  government  the  elector- 
been  grateful      You  cannot  explain 
breaking  record  of  four  terms 
man  save  by  the  gratitude  of  the 


1  t  us  not  misinterpret   the   tragedy 

ove  took  us  on  April  12.  1945.    On  that 

Pr+ldent     Roose^relt     died.      But     the 

that   had   grown    by   his   hand   did 

nth  him.     And  the  millions  of  our 

.hii  believe  that  it  Is  a  finer,  better. 

erica  for  the  kind  of  leadership  he 

have    not    disappeared    from    the 

party  continues  to  give  this  great 

of   cltiaens    the    kind    of    govern - 

wanta.    it   will   go   an    earning    the 

of  the  people — of  labor,  of  man- 

of   farmer   and   factory   worker,  of 

In  ail  walks  of  life — and  again  we 

rewarded      For  that  is  the  kind  of 

that    la   expressed    at    the    ballot 


not   be  so  expressed   If  It   Is  not 
The  fact  that  the  Republican  Party  i 
Kg  to  offer  except  iu  own  hopes  of 


winning  an  election  la.  In  Itself,  no  guar- 
anty of  a  Democratic  victory. 

We  Democrats  are  not  going  to  let  the 
people  down  simply  because  we  face  an  op- 
poaitlon  that  would  let  them  down  and 
out. 

We  do  not  propose  to  abandoji  the  prom- 
ise Franklin  D  Roosevelt  held  out  to  America. 

We  are  not  going  to  release  ourselves,  In- 
dividually or  as  a  party,  from  the  pledge  we 
gave,  the  obligation  we  assumed,  when  gov- 
ernment was  entrusted  to  us  again  In  1944. 
The  Democratic  Party,  under  the  leadership 
of  President  Truman,  will  finish  the  Job  that 
Roosevelt  began,  and  we  are  Koing  to  win 
this  fight  because  we  have  a  vast  majority 
of  the  people  with  us. 

I  l>elieve  the  Republicans  are  beginning, 
after  14  years,  to  realize  this.  I  notice  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mitter has  started  vigorously  proclaiming 
that  his  party  is  the  "liberal  party  of 
America." 

He  does  not  say  why.  He  does  not  explain 
the  claim  to  hlieralism  of  a  party  that  has 
tried  to  block  every  .step  in  a  progressive 
program  for  postwar  America,  a  program  that 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  want.  He 
does  not  explain  away  his  party's  responsi- 
bility for  obstructing  a  minimum  wage  ad- 
justment, houbing  for  veterans,  price  con- 
trol, and  other  proposals  in  the  Truman  pro- 
gram. 

The  Republican  national  chairman  has 
lately  discovered  which  way  the  wind  blows, 
but  he  IS  a  little  too  late  In  making  that 
discovery.  The  leaders  of  his  own  parly 
have  already  come  out.  and  all  out.  for  what 
they  themselves  describe  as  •'old-fashioned 
conservatism  ' 

I  do  not  know  where  that  leaves  him. 
but  I  do  know  that  the  people  judge  politi- 
cal parties  by  their  actions— by  the  thing., 
they  do.  not  the  names  they  call  themselves. 

That  Is  how  America  will  Jiidpr  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  And  that  la  why  America  will 
again  reward  Democratic  support  of  the  pro- 
eram.i  of  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Truman. 


Russians,  the  West,   and  Understanding 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MI.iSOlHI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  mo.st  of 
mans  difficultie-^  and  the  world's  ills  are 
due  to  misunderstanding. 

There  are  few  people  or  countries  in 
the  world  whom  we  do  not  like  when  we 
really  come  to  understand  and  know 
them.  In  our  present-day  world,  so 
filled  with  suspicion,  fear,  distru.^t.  and 
hate,  ail  men  and  nations  should  pcssess 
more  of  Will  Rogers*  philosophy  of  life, 
when  he  once  said:  'T  never  met  a  man  I 
didn't  hke  •  Never  in  the  history  of 
mankind  did  we  need  this  tolerance, 
faith,  understanding,  and  appreciation 
of  others  as  we  do  today. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  Uie  following  article  by  William 
H.  Harrison,  in  which  he  pleads  to  Russia 
to  give  our  American  newspapt-rmen  and 
the  representatives  of  our  Government 
the  same  free  access  to  a  knowledge  of 
her  coimtry  and  her  people  as  we  have 
extended  to  the  Russians.  We  do  not 
demand  or  request  from  others  anything 
which  we  deny  to  them.    It  is  only  in  the 


hope  of  developing  l>etter  relationships 
l)etween  our  two  great  powers  that  I  sub- 
mit the  followine;  article,  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star  of  April 
28.  1946: 

lUSSUNS.     THE     WEST.     AND     UNDnSTAMOlNC 

M06C0W  S    'IRON  CURT.MN  '  MtJST  BE  l.irTCO  lO 
CtXAk  THE  AU 

(By  William  H.  Harrison) 

When  he  and  two  of  his  distinguished  col- 
leagues met  in  this  city  recently  with  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Ilya 
Ehrcnburg.  the  celebrated  Soviet  writer, 
made  a  point  which  nobody  can  deny. 
Russia,  he  said.  Is  like  the  Gulf  Stream:  It 
is  here  to  stay,  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
world  mu.st  concede  the  fooli.shnes.«s  and  un- 
reasonableness of  expecting  It  to  commit  sui- 
cide to  please  its  enemies. 

There  will  be  no  disagreement  among  sane 
people  over  such  a  thesis.  The  Gulf  Stream 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  currents  In  the 
wt  •"  •     'le  most  lmporta:it 

na:  that  there  can  be 

any  degree  ol  certalmy  In  this  life.  It  la 
hardly  to  be  doubted  that  both  will  last  as 
long  as  the  earth  lt.self  lasts.  With  that  said, 
however.  It  must  be  added  that  these  tv/o 
great  physical  realities.  In  addition  to  their 
durability,  have  another  trait  In  common 
which  Involves,  lu  the  one.  an  element  of 
unCvTtainty  for  shipping,  and  In  the  other  rn 
element  of  uncertatty — to  put  It  mildly — .n 
the  field  of  International  relations. 

Thus,  as  one  authority  describes  It,  the 
Gulf  Stream,  when  it  meets  the  cold  Labrador 
current,  causes  ■  mI  whirls,  and  at  some 

points  it  Is  so  ;e  as  to  v.iry  with  the 

wind.s.  Nevertheless,  since  IJJs  not  made  up 
of  Ideas,  personalities,  or  a  government  th  jt 
refuses  to  let  observers  study  It  and  report 
upon  It  freely,  the  countries  interested  In  It 
have  no  trouble  understanding  it  or  getting 
along  with  It.  <  >  es. 

The  same  oi  be  said  of  tlie 

Like  111.  Gulf  Stream,  It 
•■■  :  .III  whirls  when  It  comes  In  con- 
tact, as  In  Iran,  with  certain  political  cur- 
rents, and  like  the  Gulf  Stream  again,  its 
actions — to  mestem  eyes  at  least — appeir 
often  to  vary  with  the  winds.  But  unlike 
the  Gulf  Stream.  It  does  not  give  any  out- 
sider much  of  a  chance  to  study  it  and  to 
report  upon  It  freely,  to  the  end  that  Its 
seemlr.g  caprlciousness  may  be  better  e«- 
plalned  and  mutual  understanding  thus  pro- 
moted l)etween  Itself  and  other  countries. 

Under  the  best  of  circumstances,  of  cour»e. 
It  Is  alwavs  difflrult  for  one  nation  to  see  eve 
to  eye    ■  r.  even  when,  like  Britain 

and  the  tes.  they  share  a  common 

henrage  of  language,  law.  and  political  phi- 
losophy. The  fact  that  there  are  many  Amer- 
icans who  still  tend  to  regard  the  English  in 
terms  of  1T76  and  that  there  are  Englishmen 
who  continue  to  look  upon  Americans  as  a 
race  of  grasping  boors— this  despite  the  free 
reporting  and  free  exchange  of  information 
between  them — is  enough  to  make  clear  that 
the  problem  of  achieving  genuine  Interna- 
tional understanding  does  not  lend  itself  to 
any  easy  solution.  i 

It  is  certainly  safe  to  assume,  however,  that 
the  gap  between  Britain  and  America  would 
be  far  wider  than  It  Is  were  It  not  for  their 
-  cted   reporting  and   information   ex- 
And  by  the  same  token  it  may  be 
said  that  the  mental  gulf  betweefi  Russia  and 
the  Western  Powers  would  now  t)e  much  nar- 
rower If  the  Moscow  Government  would  pull 
aside  the  "iron  curUln"  In  front  of  it  and  let 
American.  Br.iish.  French.  Belgian,  and  other 
correspondent's  travel  as  freely  In  that  great 
country,  and  report  what  they  see  "as  freely, 
as  accredited  Soviet  correspondents «are  wel- 
conr»e  to  do  In  the  United  States  ^d  lands 
slmUarly  enjoying  freedom  of  the  press. 

To  be  sure,  such  a  reciprocal  gesture  on 
Russia's  part  would  not  at  once  clear  the  air 
of  the  potentially  dangerous  irritations  and 
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mutual  suspicions  that  exist  now.  But  it 
would  be  an  all-Important  first  step  toward 
bringing  about  an  era  of  more  sympathetic 
understanding.  Once  taken,  for  Instance,  it 
might  make  It  much  easier  for  Americans  to 
develop  a  broader  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  Moscow's  recent  moves  are  not 
Innovations,  but  have  their  origins  In  the 
distant  past,  when  the  czars  pursued  an  im- 
perialistic course — clashing  with  Britain's — 
to  win  outlets  to  the  sea  for  the  vast  Russian 
land  mass.  Similarly,  by  means  cf  free  re- 
porting, the  outside  world  might  acquire  a 
new  insight  Into  the  reasons  why  the  Soviet 
Union  looks  so  suspiciously  beyond  its  bor- 
ders. It  might  come  also  to  comprehend  bet- 
ter the  traditions,  the  culture,  the  religious 
background,  the  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic thought,  and  the  frequently  bitter 
and  tormented  history— all  basically  unlike 
that  of  the  west — that  have  so  conditioned 
the  Russian  mind  that  It  sees  things  quite 
differently  from  the  way  the  western  mind 
sees  them. 

Finally,  within  this  broadened  framework 
of  understanding,  Americans.  Britons,  and 
others  now  baffied  by  It  might  be  able  to 
find  an  answer  to  this  enigma:  How  so  many 
Ru£slan.s.  despite  what  seems  to  us  to  be  their 
rigid  totalitarian  dictatorship,  can  insist 
With  apparent  sincerity  and  honest  convic- 
tion that  their  land  is  truly  free  and  demo- 
cratic— more  so.  in  fact,  than  ours.  (Differ- 
ent minds  define  the  same  things  differently; 
even  in  the  United  States  there  are  those 
who  argue  eruditely.  If  narrowly,  that  we  are 
a  Republic,  not  a  democracy.) 

When  Mr.  Ehrenburg  spoke  of  his  country 
and  the  Gulf  Stream,  he  went  on  to  com- 
plain of  the  volume  of  maUcious  antl-Rus- 
slan  slanders  appearing  In  certain  sections  of 
the  free  American  press.  The  complaint  was 
Jtistlfled.  but  as  he  must  know.  anti-Ameri- 
can fabrications  appear  not  Infrequently  in 
the  government-controlled  Soviet  newspa- 
pers, and  th:s  poison  wUl  continue  to  be 
exchanged  between  the  two  nations  as  long 
as  one  of  them  keeps  on  hiding  Itself  and 
its  intentions  behind  a  wall  of  secrecy  and 
censorship.  The  United  States  and  Russia 
differ  fimdamentally  in  their  political  and 
economic  systems,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  they  cannot  live  together  in  full  friend- 
liness. As  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  de- 
clares In  Its  latest  report,  they  can  do  that 
if  only  they  will  but  act  reciprocally  In  seek- 
ing to  understand  each  other's  ideas  and 
motivations. 

Given  that — and  Moscow  is  the  key  to  it 
at  the  momeht — hysterical  talk  about  how 
the  present  Russian-American  controversy  is 
leading  Inevitably  to  a  cataclysmic  war  could 
perhaps  best  be  disposed  of  In  Emerson  s 
words — "a  popgun  Is  a  popgun,  though  the 
ancient  and  honorable  of  the  earth  affirm  it 
to  be  the  crack  of  doom." 


The  Stake  in  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticles by  Samuel  Crowther: 

The  Stake  in  Phicz  Conteol 
(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

(This  Is  the  fourth  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
price  control  by  Samuel  Crowther,  author 
and  economist,  written  expressly  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers.) 
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AKTICLE  rV.    WHY  ARE  THE  SHELVES  BARE? 

Many  previously  unscented  males  were 
surprised  last  Christmas  to  receive  from  lov- 
ing friends  attractive  looking  bottles  of  toilet 
water,  usually  with  a  half  apology  that  there 
seemed  nothing  else  to  buy.  The  brand  was 
usually  a  new  one. 

In  most  cases  the  contents  turned  out  to 
be  a  liquid  resembling  water  that  had  gone 
wrong. 

Women,  according  to  the  purses  of  the 
givers,  get  furs,  perfumes,  and  what  is  known 
as  costume  Jewelry. 

The  furs  usually  turned  out  to  be  as  rep- 
resented but  sharply  upgraded  in  price  the 
perfume,  unless  from  a  recognized  maker,  was 
apt  to  be  a  mate  of  the  toilet  water,  and  the 
Jewelry  was  high-priced  junk. 

Those  who  wanted  to  give  something  sound 
and  useful  at  Christmas  only  rarely  could 
pick  up  anything  to  suit  them.  No  one  com- 
plained much,  taking  for  granted  that  the 
manufacturers  had  not  been  able  to  shift 
from  war  to  peace. 

But  now.  8  months  after  the  Japanese  sur- 
render, sound  merchandise  Is  hard  to  buy  at 
any  price  and  the  sturdy  medium  or  low- 
priced  goods,  on  which  most  of  our  people 
depended,  are  simply  not  to  be  had. 

Women's  rayon  and  nylon  hosiery  has  been 
dramatized  and  the  rushes  and  Mne-ups  for 
them  have  become  a  part  of  life.  But  nylons 
can  be  bought  in  the  night  clubs  and  other 
hangouts  of  the  black  market  at  from  $5  a 
pair  up. 

The  counters  and  shelves  of  the  storijs  are 
filled  with  new  sorts  of  goods  and  most  of  it 
is  high  in  price  and  low  in  quality. 

In  the  less  expensive  clothing  lor  women, 
the  prices  have  at  least  doubled,  not  takmg 
Into  account  the  lower  quality.  The  large 
sizes  are  not  being  made. 

Everyone  knows  the  situation  In  men's 
clothing,  underwear,  and  shirts,  and  the 
more  observant  have  noted  that  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  fabrics  and  many  of 
the  finished  articles  bear  the  Import  labels 
of  Latin-American  countries  and  Switzer- 
land, and  with  here  and  there  something 
from  England. 

According  to  the  figures  as  given  out.  retail 
and  especially  department  store  business  is 
booming,  therefore  everyone  ought  to  be 
happy. 

But  reputable  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants are  anything  but  happy,  while  the 
customers  with  money  in  their  hands  and 
unable  to  fill  their  desperate  needs  are  most 
unhappy.     It  all  seems  puzzling. 

It  need  not  be  puzzling. 

The  booming  figures  on  business  are  dol- 
lar figures. 

The  volume  figures.  If  they  could  l>e  as- 
sembled, would  from  all  the  evidence  be 
startlingly  low  and,  if  the  upgrading  could 
be  exactly  appraised,  the  figures  would  be 
even  more  startling. 

Reputable  manufacturers  are  shiltine  their 
lines  or  going  out  of  business. 

Reputable  merchants,  because  they  lack 
the  goods  they  have  been  accustomed  to  sell, 
are  compelled  to  stock  high-priced,  shoddy 
fciuff  and  to  get  by  on  furs,  perfumes,  coe- 
metics,  and  costume  Jewelry. 

The  whole  great  area  of  making  and  dis- 
tributing consumers  goods  is  in  turmcil  and 
the  honest  man  Is  either  flirting  with  his 
honesty  or  being  displaced  by  the  man  who 
never  was  honest. 

Tiie  reason  for  this  Is  the  new  pattern  for 
business  established  by  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  which  set  out  to  contrcl  con- 
sumer goods  industries  by  price  control  from 
cradle  to  grave  and  has  ended  up  by  stifling 
honest  production  and  promoting  a  new, 
great  vested  Interest  In  shoddy  productions. 

The  OPA  Is  not  controlling  prices.  It  is 
Just  messing  them  up.  It  is  diverting  produc- 
tion from  standard  to  substandard  goods  and, 
by  creating  shortages,  Is  forcing  those  who 
must  buy  to  buy  the  sort  of  goods  that  In 
free  market  they  would  not  buy. 


The  OPA  is  grossly  bumptious  and  in- 
competent, but  even  lf.lt  were  urbane  and 
competent,  its  methods  x^ould  not  under  any 
circumstances  work. 

The  nearest  approach  to  success  in  price 
control  WES  under  Hitler. 

The  Nazis  scheduled  production  and  every 
Item  entering  into  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Including  human  beings. 

If  we  want  that  sort  of  control,  we  should 
stop  trying  the  men  at  Nuremberg  and  bring 
them  over  to  direct  our  economy. 

The  Stake  in  Price  Contb<h. 

(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

(This  Is  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
price  control  by  Samuel  Crowther,  author 
and  economist,  written  expressly  for  the 
Hearst  newspapers  ) 

ARTICLE  v.    WHT  ARE  THE  SHELVES  BARE? 

The  OPA  controls  prices,  but  It  does  not 
control  costs. 

The  largest  cost  entering  Into  prices  Is 
wages. 

In  this  absurd  position.  It  had  the  choice 
of  setting  prices  high  enough  to  cover  all 
costs  and  a  profit.  That  would  be  Just  an 
elevator  going  up. 

The  other  choice  was  to  set  prices  at  or 
below  costs  and  wipe  out  private  business. 

It  has  chosen  a  course  In  between  of  great 
complexity,  which  puts  every  manufacturer 
and  merchant  In  the  air  and  also  at  the 
mercy  of  the  OPA  officers. 

In  general,  prices  of  established  concerns 
are  fixed  at  the  1942  levels  with  some  ad- 
justments and  also  with  what  is  known  as 
the  maximum   average   price   regulation. 

The  celebrated  or  notorious  OPA  stipu- 
lates that,  while  a  manufacturer  or  a  mer- 
chant may  vary  the  prices  of  specific  ar- 
ticles, the  average  price  must  not  exceed  the 
average  price  of  the  base  period. 

On  the  side  is  another  calculation  in  which 
the  profits  of  the  1936-39  period  are  taken 
as  fair  profits  and  it  is  he'd  that  a  concern 
must  be  refused  price  relief  unless  over  a 
period  It  demonstrates  that  It  cannot  earn 
its  average   1936-39  profiu. 

That  is.  one  must  be  able  to  lose  money 
over  a  period  before  one  will  be  permitted 
prices  at  which  one  might  earn  money  if 
one  could  see  the  goods. 

No  manufacturer  in  his  right  senses  will 
lose  money  for  3  or  6  months  In  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  bureauc- 
racy that  he  Is  losing  money. 

All  of  this  sounds  complicated. 

It  is  Infinitely  more  complicated  In  prac- 
tice than  in  statement,  for  all  of  the  OPA 
regulations  are  written  in  that  new  form  of 
Involved  English  invented  In  Washington. 

For  instance,  an  amendment  making  the 
pricing  of  men's  wear  "easier"  is  expressed 
In  82  pages  of  fine  print. 

And  finally  there  is  cost  absorption,  which 
means  that  where  a  manufacturer  is  al- 
lowed an  increased  price,  the  retailer  is  not 
allowed  an  increased  price  but  is  expected 
to  absorb  the  increase  out  cf  profit.  In  most 
cases  this  works  out  to  selling  at  a  lots. 

The  theory  is  that  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants will  stay  In  business  as  usual,  match- 
ing losses  against  profits.  But  in  most  casss 
the  profits  do  not  match  the  losses. 

However,  if  a  concern  were  not  in  busi- 
ness in  1942,  it  can  usually  get  price  sched- 
ules based  on  costs.  That  has  brought  in  a 
big  "gray  "  market  of  newcomers — the  new 
vested  interest. 

It  has  also  stimulated  shoddy  imports. 
for  Imports  are  somewhat  obscurely  priced 
on   Importers'  statements. 

The  legitimate,  old-line  company  is  driven 
to  finding  some  goods  that  It  can  make  at  a 
profit. 

The  most  striking  example  Is  that  of  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  work  socks  In  the 
world. 

He  formerly  produced  60,000,000  pairs  of 
them  a  year. 
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Tied  for  9  months  to  get  a  price  that 

let    him    continue    production,    but 

price  was  refused  him  because  he  had 

on  his  war  operations.     He  turned  to 

number   of   dress  hose  on  which   he 

,  adequate  price 

he  is  operating  only  20  percent  of  his 
and  earning  more  money  than  if  he 
educing  the  cheaper  socks.  The  public 
getting  work  seeks. 

examples  are   endless. 

Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

.  ible  exhibit  to  Washington  of 

goods  that  are  not  being  made  or 

made  in  only  small  quantities  and 

up  against  them  goods  from  the  new 

ket  which  the  OPA  had  created. 
OPA  fought  this  exhibit  fiercely  with 
smear  it  could  command. 

not  been  able  to  shake  the  fact  that 

an  established  manufacturer   was  al- 

only   $8.50   a   dozen    for   good   quality 

dreases — which  is  t)elow  his  cost  of 

n — a  newcomer  got  a  price  cf  $10  50: 

an  established  maker  cf  nu?n's  shorts 

trlcted  to  $3.50  a  dozen  for  brcadcloth 

while    a    newcomer    was    allowed    to 

•7  35  a  dozen  for  material  commonly 

chenille  bedspreads;  or  that  a  stan- 

ifiaker  of  scooters  with  good  rubber  tires 

to  a  price  of  $1.92  while  a  newcomer 

shoddy  affair  made  of  scrap  was  al- 

•375. 

sort  of  thing  Is  going  on  everywhere 

hout    the   consumers    goods    industry. 

decple  are  not  getting  the  goods  they 

»nd  are  willing  to  pay  for.     Everyone 

nanufacturer  to  customer,  is  becoming 

lized 

Ma].    Benjamin    H.    Namm.    the    presi- 

the  National  Retail  Dry  Occds  Asso- 

and  the  head  of  a  large  department 

puts  it: 

customers  are  going  on  their  knees  to 

are  going  on  our  knees  to  the  whole- 

and  manufacturers,  and  the  moral  tone 

ing  business.     It  Is  the  OPAs  destruc- 

moral  values  that  most  frightens  us." 


Desperate  Dairy  Feed  Situation  in 
Northeast 


ilXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

Hon.  angier  l.  goodwin 

or  MAssACHr.srrrs 
IN  TJHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday.  May,  3.  1946 

GOODWIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

o  extefid  my  remarks.  I  append  a 

from  the  commissioner  of  agricul- 

Mas.sachusetts  and  a  statement 

commissioner  and  .'ecretary  of 

ure  of  the  Northeastern  States  on 

sent    shortage    of    feed.     Unles.s 

ung  is  done  promptly  to  move  feed 

into  this  area  the  resulting  fam- 

milk.  eggs,  and  poultry  will  bring 

suffering  to  the  consumers.     The 

on   is   critical    and   demands   the 

attention  of  every  agency  of 

in  position  to  help: 

The  Commonwealth 

or  Massachusetts. 
Dkpaktment  or  .^caictJLTinu. 
Statchou3e.  Boston.  May  1.  1946. 
Loins  Goodwin, 
r  of  Rrpreaentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
RKFasscNTATTVE   OooowTN :  Attached 
of  a  statement  prepared  yesterday 
ommissioners  and  secretaries  of  agrl- 
oX  tbe  Northeastern  States. 


The  grain  supply  for  Massachusetts  la 
steadily  dwindling,  and  with  no  greater  op- 
portunity cr  purchasing  needed  replacements 
of  food  now  being  distributed. 

It  is  our  belief  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  secure  di-stribution  of  some  grain 
and  feed  into  New  England  channels  of  trade 
in  the  Interest  of  maintaining  our  supply  of 
milk.  eggs,  and  poultry  for  the  consumers  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Freoexick  E.  Cpie. 

Comrrjio(4itonpr. 

STATEMENT  BT  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COMMIS- 
SIONEKS  AND  SECRETAKIES  OF  ACRICVLTl.'aE  OV 
THE  NOaXHEASTEHX  STATES  MEETING  IN  AL- 
BANY,   N.    T..    APRIL    30.    1»46 

The  present  shortage  of  feed  in  Northeast- 
em  United  States  constitutes  the  gravest 
threat  yet  to  the  supply  of  fresh  milk,  eggs, 
and  poultry  fur  the  millions  of  consumers  in 
this  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
must  do  everything  possible  to  help  feed 
starving  people  of  Europe  and  Asia.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  health  and  welfare  of 
consumers  in  Northeastern  United  States 
must  be  safeguarded  thrcugh  sufficient  pro- 
duction of  fresh  milk,  eggs,  and  poultry. 

Northeastern  farmers  have  been  able  to 
barely  get  by  thus  far  while  feed  supplies 
were  being  used  up  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the 
areas  where  they  are  produced.  Now,  with 
the  Nation's  livestock  at  a  high  level  and 
supplies  of  feed  steadily  dwindlln^.  it  is  more 
imperative  than  ever  that  the  Northeast 
receive  Its  fair  share  of  available  feed. 

Recent  renewed  efforts  to  get  grain  moving 
off  farms  where  it  is  produced  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  Northeast  is  not  getting  its 
proper  amount  of  feed  for  cattle  and  poultry. 

The  situation  has  been  brought  about  by 
inequitable  price  relationships  which  make 
it  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  in  the  Grain 
Belt  to  feed  grain  to  livestock  than  to  sell 
it  as  grain. 

Proof  of  the  ser.  if  the  situation  lies 

In  the  wholesale  c  I  ion  of  hatchery  or- 

ders. These  cancellations  are  proceeding  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  The  number  of 
chicks  booked  for  delivery  during  May  and 
June  was  55  percent  less  than  the  numt>er 
booked  for  delivery  during  these  months  last 
year.     There  is  Just  cause  for  alarm. 

Northeastern  feed  distributors  are  unable 
to  secure  feed  from  their  suppliers,  many  of 
whom  have  stopped  booking  orders  and  can- 
celled earlier  orders.  There  must,  however, 
be  no  public  criticism  of  the  feed  industry 
which  has  done  an  almost  superhuman  Job 
In  obtaining  feeds  under  extremely  adverse 
conditions. 

Producers  and  consumers  in  this  area  will 
suffer  unles.s  prompt  steps  are  taken  to  speed 
up  the  flow  of  feed  into  the  Northeast. 

Approved  by  Commissioner  Frank  H.  Peet, 
Connecticut:  Secretary  Ralph  C.  Wilson. 
Delaware:  Commissioner  A.  K.  Gardner, 
Maine;  Commissioner  FYederick  E.  Cole] 
Massachusetts;  Commissioner  Andrew  L. 
Felker.  New  Hampshire:  Secretary  W.  H.  Allen, 
New  Jersey;  Commissioner  C.  Chester  Du 
Mond.  New  York;  Secretary  Miles  Horst, 
Pennsylvania;  Commissioner  .Stanley  Judd, 
Vermont. 


Address  of  Hon.  Edward  J.  F\jnn 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  A.  LYNCH 

or  NEW  Toax 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  LYNCH.    Under  unanimous  con- 
sent granted  me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 


de.sire  to  include  an  address  made  by  the 
Honorable  Edward  J.  Flynn  at  a  dinner 
of  the  Bronx  County  Democratic  Com- 
mittee held  on  April  25.  1946.  In  the  Con- 
course Plaza  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

Hi.s  long  years  of  public  life,  his  out- 
standing .service  as  chairman  of  the 
Bronx  County  Democratic  Committee  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his  wide  ex- 
perience in  national  polilical  affairs  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,  his  recognized  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy  manifested  as  the  special 
repiesentative  of  the  late  President 
Roosevelt  to  Russia,  and  other  European 
countries  give  the  words  of  Mr.  Flynn 
greater  weight  and  stronger  emphasis. 
He  said: 

Just  a  little  over  a  year  ago  we  lost  our 
great  leader.  President  Roosevelt.  It  would 
ill  become  me.  or  in  lact  anyone,  to  pro- 
nounce in  words  a  eulogy  of  this  great  man. 
His  life  and  his  deeds  are  eulogy  enough. 
However,  he  did  leave  a  testament.  This 
testament  consists  of  the  liberal  and  forward- 
looking  views  that  he  stood  lor.  There  is 
probably  no  one  in  the  country  today  who 
was  associated  with  President  Roosevelt  in 
a  political  way  more  closely  than  I  wts. 
Our  association  goes  back  for  a  great  many 
years.  I  always  believed  In  what  he  stood 
for.  The  progressive  legislation  that  wes 
placed  on  the  statute  bocks,  both  in  Albany 
and  in  Washington,  was  put  there  because 
of  an  aroused  public  sentiment  which  he  '^as 
able  to  harness  and  to  make  effective.  He 
was  able  to  do  this  becauy  he  had  the  (ac- 
uity of  associating  togethei  what  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  many  diverse  elements.  There 
were  individuals  in  every  walk  of  life  and 
organizations  of  various  complexions  who 
supported  what  he  6toi>d  for  because  they 
themselves  believed  in  it  It  was  because  all 
of  these  different  elements  united  t>ehind 
him  that  he  was  able  to  accomplish  what  he 
did.  I  am  not  In  any  way  belittling  what 
these  organizations  contributed.  However, 
It  Is  always  well  to  remember  that  all  of 
bis  aspirations  for  the  people  became  laws 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Since  his  death  certain  gi'o^ps  have  been 
attempting  to  monopolize  the  heritage  that 
he  left  In  their  attempts,  they  seek  to 
avoid  the  Democratic  Party.  Today  there  are 
Jtist  as  many  Democrats  within  the  party 
who  stand  lor  the  things  that  President 
Roosevelt  stood  for  as  when  our  party  spon- 
sored and  supported  his  program.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  as  vocal  as  they  might  be — 
perhaps  they  are  not  attempting  to  capitalize 
as  much  as  they  should  on  what  was  accom- 
plished by  him  through  the  medium  of  the 
Democratic  Party. 

At  this  point  It  is  well  to  pause  and  to 
consider  what  may  happen  If  thero  is  a  di- 
vision among  the  followers  of  President 
Roosevelt.  No  one  group  should  set  Itself 
up  as  the  sole  custodian  of  the  Ideas  and 
the  ideals  President  Roosevelt  believed  In. 
They  should  always  remember  that  In  order 
to  accomplish  further  results,  such  a  pro- 
gram must  necessarily  have  the  sponsorstilp 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

While  President  Roosevelt  lived,  there  were 
many  men  within  the  party  who  did  not 
agree  with  him.  but  notwithstanding  that, 
he  did  accomplish  what  he  set  out  to  ac- 
complish. There  are  many  mftn  and  women 
within  the  Democratic  Party  today  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  principles  and  progres- 
sive ideas  that  he  advocated,  but  I  must  em- 
phasize that  the  overwhelming  majority 
within  the  party  are  as  strong  today  for 
what  he  stood  for  as  in  the  past.  I  am  say- 
ing this  because  I  am  very  fearful  that  some 
Independent  groups,  from  purely  selfish  mo- 
tives, are  likely  to  wreck  the  coalition  of 
liberals  that  President  Roosevelt  so  carefully 
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built  up.  In  all  our  thinking,  if  we  hope  to 
build  upon  the  foundations  which  be  laid 
wc  must  remember  that  the  medium  for  ac- 
complishment always  was  and  still  is  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Our  country  has  a  two-party  system.  In 
my  opinion,  we  can  make  no  progress  toward 
our  goal  except  through  the  operation  of  that 
system.  The  organization  of  a  third  party 
would  serve  merely  to  divide  the  forces  of  the 
Roosevelt  supporters  and  gladden  the  hearts 
ol  the  reactionaries  who  so  feared  and  ma- 
ligned him.  True,  a  great  amount  of  work 
can  be  done  by  those  outside  the  party  to 
arouse  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  legis- 
lation that  would  seek  to  carry  out  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  Ideas,  but  any  liberal  group 
that  sets  itself  up  alone  and  apart  from  the 
Democratic  Party  is  doing  more  to  wreck  the 
liei  itage  of  Roosevelt  than  to  aid  In  what  we 
all  hope  to  accomplish. 


The  Cavalier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

OF  MI.SSOtTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  long 
sufferinR  and  outraged  pubhc  opinion  re- 
cently forced  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  rise  in  Its  righteous  indignation 
and  clip  the  wings  and  curtail  the  powers 
cf  the  OPA. 

Immediately  there  went  up  much 
squawking  from  these  battered  and 
bruised  bureaucrats.  Many  commenta- 
tors over  the  radio  and  columnists  in  our 
newspapers  have  joined  Government 
ofiBcials  whose  toes  were  tramped  on  in 
spreading  a  vicious  propaganda  and 
maliciouiily  assailing  certain  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  to  correct  many  ob- 
vioas  evils. 

Because  of  its  complicated  and  contra- 
dictory rules  and  regulations,  the  OPA 
has  retarded  recovery  and  we  find  our- 
selves, a  year  after  VE-day.  bogged  down 
in  our  reconversion  program. 

OPA  has  created  scarcities  in  a  land  of 
abundance.  There  is  no  lumber  in  the 
lumber  yards.  There  are  no  white  shirts 
in  our  clothing  stores.  Pants  are  hard  to 
f  nd  and  the  price  of  them  is  high.  But- 
ter and  cheese  are  hard  to  get  and  meat  is 
purchased  at  exorbitant  prices  on  the 
black  market,  though  we  have  more  cat- 
tle on  the  hoof  than  ever  before  in  our 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  when 
you  create  a  scarcity  you  increase  the 
price  of  any  commodity;  black  markets 
flourish  and  the  Government  loses 
revenue;  income  taxes  are  evaded,  and 
liars  are  made  of  ordinarily  honest  peo- 
ple. Legitimate  business,  such  as  the 
packing  industry,  which  is  trained, 
skilled,  and  capable  of  inspecting  meat,  is 
pushed  aside  and  the  public  purchases 
products  that  liave  not  pas.sed  Govern- 
ment inspection  under  our  pure  food  and 
drue  laws.  Are  we  getting  wholesome 
or  tubercular  meat?  The  subsidies  paid 
to  our  farmers  are  largely  paid  by  the 
farmers  in  the  form  of  hidden  taxes. 
The  farmer  works  long  hours  for  low 
wages,  but  the  highly  paid  industrial 
worker  in  our  consuming  centers  goes  on 


strike  for  still  higher  wapes.  Our  whole 
economy  today  is  out  of  balance.  We 
should  stop  penalizing  thrift  and  indus- 
try instead  of  rewarding  extravagance 
and  idleness. 

It  is  significant,  sir,  that  the  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  correct  these 
injustices  was  overwhelming.  There  was 
nothing  parti.'^an,  because  Republicans 
and  Democrats  voted  together  to  end  an 
Intolerable  situation. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Thomas 
Lomax  Hunter,  which  appeared  in  a 
Democratic  paper,  the  Richmond  (Va. ) 
Times  Dispatch,  of  April  22,  1946: 

Mr.  OPA  Bowles,  the  banisher  of  butter.  Is 
now  intent  upon  making  everythinc  nice 
again  by  Increasing  milk  subsidies.  A  UP  dis- 
patch from  Washington  dated  April  15  says: 
"Economic  Stabilizer  Chester  W.  Bowles  to- 
night ordered  an  increase  in  Federal  sub- 
sidy payments  on  fluid  milk  and  butterfat, 
In  a  move  to  break  supply  bottlenecks,  and 
prevent  retail  price  Increases  In  butter,  milk, 
and  cheese." 

What  saving  results  will  come  to  the  users 
of  milk  products  by  keeping  the  prices  of 
dairy  products  below  profit  levels,  and  keep- 
ing the  dairy  business  running  by  subsidies. 
Is  a  secret  the  answer  to  which  is  known  only 
to  bureaucrats.  We  have  seen  the  result  of 
Mr.  Bowles'  efforts.  He  has  shown  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  which  side  their  bread  is 
buttered — neither  side. 

If  Federal  subsidies  can  put  dairying  back 
on  a  paying  basis,  what  has  been  saved  In  the 
cost  of  the  butter  to  the  butter  user?  If  an 
increased  price  of  butter  which  the  dairymen 
would  m.ake  if  allowed  to  charge  profitable 
prices  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
butter  consumer,  so  must  the  bonus  pay- 
ments come  cut  of  his  pocket.  From  what 
other  source  could  it  come? 

Instead  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
butter  going  direct  to  the  dairyman,  it  goes 
Indirectly  through  Mr.  Bowles.  Mr.  Bowles 
may  be  able  to  persuade  some  of  the  people 
that  they  are  getting  cheaper  butter  througli 
the  generosity  of  the  Economic  Stabilizer,  but 
only  Simple  Simon  can  be  naive  enough  for 
such  faith. 

We  yokels  who  know  Bossy  personally  know 
that  she  Is  quite  unmoved  by  the  seductions 
of  Bowles'  bonus.  Bonus  does  not  move  her 
to  let  down  her  milk.  Milk,  believe  it  or  not, 
comes  from  cows,  and  not  from  bottles  which 
the  milkman  leaves  shortly  after  we  have 
retired  from  the  festivities  and  revels  of  our 
night  life. 

The  cow  is  the  principal  milk-maker  of 
cur  American  life,  but  goafs  milk  and  mare's 
milk  are  used  in  many  lands.  By  stirpicul- 
ture,  which,  unhappily,  cannot  be  applied  to 
humans,  we  have  largely  increased  the  milk 
capacity  of  the  cow. 

A  well-cared-for  cow  comes  In  at  evening 
from  lush  pastures  to  a  clean  barn  where 
.she  is  fed  on  the  proper  concentrates.  Her 
immens3  udders  are  fairly  bursting  with  milk. 
To  the  man  in  the  dairy  business  the  cow 
which  falls  below  an  established  minimum 
of  production  is  a  liability  and  is  disposed  of. 

UTien  the  daiiymau  had  a  fair  profit  out 
of  his  herd,  there  was  butter  for  everybody's 
bread.  Scarcity  is  the  child  of  the  conquer- 
ing tricks  of  OPA.  Many  dairymen  have 
gone  out  of  buslnes.=.  unable  to  continue  at  a 
loss.  These  defunct  businesses  cannot  be 
raised  from  the  dead  by  Bowles'  bonuses. 

OPA  has  cultivated  scarcities  In  a  land  of 
abundance.  It  has  practically  done  away 
with  the  land  we  once  lived  In. 

Senator  Btrd,  himself  a  farmer.  Is  com- 
plaining to  our  bureaucratic  bosses  of  the 
shortage  of  farm  machinery.  Today  our  food 
supply  is  dependent  on  highly  mechanized 
farming.  Under  this  method  of  farming, 
and  with  the  high  price  of  farm  labor,  the 


farms  of  borderland  fertility  have  gone  out 
of  production  and  are  growing  up  m  young 
forests.  The  horse-and-plow  farmer  farms 
now  only  for  himself,  to  produce  enough  iood 
for  his  own  family.  This  6orl|of  farming  he 
Is  able  to  do  after  the  short  hcurs  of  his 
work  at  the  government  stations  is  over.  He 
will  have  potatoes  and  canned  vcf^etables  to 
keep  him  through  the  winter  and  enougli 
hogs  to  supply  the  necessary  meat.  He  will 
pack  away  five  or  six  hundred  salt  herrings 
to  supplement  these  things. 

If  we  have  corn  meal  in  the  barrel  and 
fish  on  the  fish  stick,  we  look  on  life  with  an 
easy  mind.  Some  days  ago  visitors  at  my 
house  asked  what  my  ftsh  stick  was.  The 
fish  stick  is  a  famfllar  sight  to  the  old-timers. 
It  is  generally  made  of  a  cedar  sapling  not 
larger  than  your  thumb.  This  is  peeled  and 
the  branches  cut  off  about  0  inches  from  the 
pole.  These  branches  are  sharpened  and  en 
them  are  put  the  salt  herrings  when  they 
have  been  soaked.  Here  they  are  hung  up 
to  dry,  and  in  the  morning  the  scent  of  the 
frying  excites  our  breakfast  appetites. 


Subsidies  Are  a  Political  Dodge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  .Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  unsound  and  illogical  policies 
adopted  during  the  war  was  the  payment 
of  subsidies  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  payment  of  subsidies  to  producers 
and  processors  of  food  commodities 
created  the  impression  that  the  price  line 
was  being  held.  However,  price  ceilings 
cannot  be  defended  when  it  is  necessary 
to  pay  subsidies  to  reduce  the  prices  to 
the  consumer,  and  thus  add  billions  of 
dollars  to  our  national  debt. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  subsidies 
and  believe  the  Federal  Government 
should  discontinue  this  policy  and  per- 
mit consumers  to  pay  their  own  grocery 
bills.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  my 
views  on  this  subject  are  in  accord  with 
those  expressed  in  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Idaho  Statesman 
on  April  28.  1946: 

STOP  SUBSIDIES 

On?  Of  the  threatened  cornices  in  OPA's 
beleaguered  structure  is  subsidies.  Whether 
to  continue  Federal  subsidies  beyond  June 
30,  or  terminate  them,  is  a  hot  question  be- 
fore Congress. 

Subsidies  represent  the  worst  termite- 
ridden.  Jerry-built  attachment  of  OPA  archi- 
tecture, a  political  lean-to  that  should  never 
have  been  started  and  should  be  summarily 
razed.  We've  alwajrs  H|een  against  subsidies, 
and  were  more  adamrfhtly  opposed  to  them 
every  day. 

Here's  why.  In  the  first  place  they're  a 
fraud  and  a  deception,  even  though  they're 
strawberry  sundae  to  politicians.  The  patent 
claim  In  subsidies'  behalf  is  that  they  In- 
crease production  without  Increasing  con- 
sumer prices.  The  theory  is  beautiful :  High 
prices  to  producers,  low  prices  for  contumers. 
votes  for  a  benevolent  administration. 

The  practical  efforts  are  not  so  pretty.  In 
actuality,  subsidies  are  a  political  dodge. 
When  the  Federal  tight-rope  walkers  have 
thrown  themselves  off  balance  through  salv- 
ing organized  labor  with  wage  boosts  or 
through  allowing  a  few  cost-of-productlon 
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cracks  In  price  ceilings,  they  fall  back  on 
•ubatc  ies  to  regain  the  Impression  of  sapient 
lum.  If  they  scatter  a  few  millions' 
of  painless  allurement  to  processors 
producers,  they  will  be  able  to  maintain 
consumem  the  fiction  that  the  price- 
being  held. 

unpubllclzed  part  is  that  sut>8ldies  are 
On   food   subsidies   alone,    the   total 
out    for    3    years    ending    June    30 
nearly  five  billion  dollars,  and  the  ad- 
i^flration    wants    one    and    three-quarter 
ior  s  more  to  continue  these  payments  a 
linger.     Nor  is  food  the  only  subsidized 
Since  the  beginning  of  war  subsl- 
ve  snowballed  from  a  relatively  Inno- 
inexpenslve  stab'tlization  device  into 
Ic  tumor  costing  many  billions  and 
erl^g  scores  of  items  from  foods  to  metals, 
are  expensive  in  a  delusive  and  indi- 
Subsidies  have  added  their  billions 
Federal  debt  and  heavy  taxes  are  star- 
pfesent   and   future   generations   in   the 
That's    the    insidious    aspect.     Some- 
many  citizens  have  formed  the  be- 
and  benighted  idea  that  if  their  money 
t    by    Washington  s    magical    manna 
it  doesn't   count — that  they  still  can 
cake  they  don't  have.     By  contrast. 
Statesman's  conception  is  that  it  takes 
to  pay  expenses,  taxes  to  pay  govem- 
>llls.  and  that  the  taxpaylng  American 
to  their  surprise  and  perhaps  anger, 
rn  momentarily  that  subsidies  have 
( xpensive  expt  n-ses. 

than  that,  subsidies  are  habit-form- 

Ite   a    narcotic      Pro.spectlve   recipients 

disapprove  of  their  druglike  aspects 

dbcry  them,  but  soon  they  get  used  to 

and  after  they  are  accustomed  to  Uncle 

handing  over  a  monthly  wad  of  velvet, 

cpme  to  demand  it.     The  habit  then  has 

difficult     to     break;     and     another 

has  been  given   the  people's  moral 

already    badly   bent   by   Government 

ng  fetishes. 

price   administrators,   subsidies   also 

1  ure.     To  try  to  shore  up  failures  repre- 

by  permitted  breaks  in  the  price  line. 

icy- makers  resort  to  a  dose  of  subsidy. 

time  they  get  a  chimera  of  controlled 

and  the  Federal  economists'  own  pangs 

licved;  so.  presently,  when  they  have 

In    another      field    to   contend 

hey  again  run  for  the  subsidy  bottle. 

lave  the   habit.     And   that's   why  we 

t  Libsidtes  galore  today,  too. 

subsidies  were  advertised  only  as  a 

expedient,  needed  to  counteract  the 

of    war    economy.      So!     Now, 

.  Housing  Expediter  Wyatt  is  beseech- 

resE    for    MOO.OOO.OOO    to    subsidize 

material     makers.       It's     anylxidy's 

what    product    the    bureaucrats    next 

cose  on  which   to  supplement   price 

with  subsidies  in  order  to  get  pro- 
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seems  to  be  an  awkward,  unnatural. 

le  way  to  turn,  or  tinker,  with  the 
tremetldous  manufacturing  wheels  of  a  sup- 
poseiU '  free-enterprise  nation.  Congress 
should  stop  this  sappy  subsidies  bu&mess, 
the  sopner  the  better. 


American  Legion  Button 


•^TENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


Hon.  PHILIP  A.  TRAYNOR 

OF  OELAW.\RE 

IN  "HHE  house  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  May  J,  1946 

Mr.lTRAYNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  ;o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  letter: 


Vincent  B   Cosmxo  Post.  No.  15. 
Inc.  the  Amkxican  Licion. 

Washington.  D.  C.  April  30. 1946. 
Hon.   John  Stille, 

Commandrr.  the  American  Legion, 
Indianapolis.   Ind. 
Dear  Ufa.  Stellc:  May  I  at  this  time  call 
your  attention  to  an  obvious  oversight  In  the 
issuance  of  the  American  Legion  button  to 
veterans  of  World  War  II. 

As  you  undoubtedly  know  the  Legion  em- 
blem carries  a  reproduction  of  the  Victory 
Discharge  Pin  of  World  War  I.  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  Legionnaires  of  this  war  wear  the 
organization's  button  somewhat  Inappropri- 
ately If  not  Illegally. 

Obviously  the  American  Legion  should  do 
something  to  correct  this  unfortunate  situ- 
ation. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Joseph   Leib. 
Past  Vice  Commander.  Past  Service 
Officer. 

ASLINCTON,    Va. 


Feed  Short-^.s  in  Northeastern  United 
States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or   new  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  letter  and 
statement: 

State  or  New  Jebskt. 
Department  or  AcRictn.Ttni«. 

rrf  nfon.  N.  J  .  May  2.  194S. 
Hon.  Gordon  CANriELo. 

Member  of  Congress.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DE.\a  Congressman  Canftelo:  Enclosed  Is 
a  copy  of  a  statement  of  the  commissioners 
and  secretaries  of  agriculture  of  the  North- 
eastern States,  passed  after  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation  affecting  the  North- 
east. I  might  add  that  ths  statement  is  a 
true  picture  of  New  Jersey  conditions  as 
well. 

The  feed  situation  Is  very  critical,  as  you 
naturally  know  and  appreciate.  It  is  the 
hope  of  everyone  here  that  everything  will  be 
done  by  the  Federal  administration,  particu- 
larly the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Congress,  to  see  that  It  will  be 
unnecessary  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  poul- 
try and  dairy  cattle  on  the  farms  of  the 
Northeast,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers,  but  also  in  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumers of  this  area,  who  depend  upon  the 
farmers  of  this  area  for  milk,  dairy  products, 
poultry  and  poultry  products. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W  H  Allen. 


8T.\TEMENT  BT  the  association  or  COMMIS- 
SIONERS AND  SECRETARIES  Or  ACRICULTirRB  Or 
THE  NORTHEASTERN  ST.\TES,  MEETING  IN 
ALBANY.   N.   T  .   APRIL   30.    1946 

The  present  shortage  of  feed  in  northeast- 
ern United  (States  constitutes  the  gravest 
threat  yet  to  the  supply  of  fresh  milk.  eggs, 
and  poultry  for  the  mlUions  of  consumers  in 
this  area. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States 
must  do  everything  possible  to  help  feed 
starving  peoples  of  Europe  find  Asia.  But  at 
the  same  time,  the  health  and  welfare  of 
consumers  In  northeastern  United  States 
must  be  safeguarded  through  sufficient  pro- 
duction of  fresh  milk.  eggs,  and  poultry. 


Northeastern  fanners  have  been  able  to 
barely  get  by  thus  far.  white  feed  supplies 
were  being  used  up  at  a  rapid  rate  in  the 
areas  where  they  are  produced.  Now.  with 
the  Nation's  livestock  at  a  high  level  and 
supplies  of  feed  steadily  dwindling,  it  is  more 
Imperative  than  ever  that  the  Northeast  re- 
ceive Its  fair  share  of  available  feed. 

Recent  renewed  efforts  to  get  grain  moT- 
Ing  off  farms,  where  it  is  produced,  emphasis* 
the  fact  that  the  Northeast  is  not  gc 
proper  amount  of  feed  for  cat.le  and  ^ 

The  situation  ha^  been  brought  about  by 
inequitable  price  relationships,  which  make 
It  more  profitable  for  a  farmer  In  the  Grain 
Belt  to  feed  grain  to  livestock  than  to  sell 
It  as  grain. 

Proof  of  the  serloiuness  of  the  situation 
lies  ir  the  wholesale  cancellation  of  hatchery 
orden..  These  cancellations  are  proceeding  at 
an  unprecedented  rate.  Tlie  number  of 
chicks  booked  for  delivery  during  May  and 
June  was  55  percent  less  than  the  number 
booked  for  delivery  during  these  months  last 
year.    There  is  Just  catise  for  alarm. 

Northeastern  feed  distributors  are  unable 
to  secure  feed  from  their  suppliers,  many  of 
whom  have  stopped  booking  orders  and  can- 
celed earlier  orders.  There  must,  however, 
be  no  public  criticism  of  the  feed  industry 
which  has  done  an  almost  superhuman  Job 
1'  •■ing   feed   under  extremely   adverse 

C  ,i.S. 

Producers  and  consumers  in  this  area  will 
suffer  unless  prompt  steps  are  taken  to  speed 
up  the  now  of  feed  Into  the  Northeast. 

Approved  by  CommUssloner  Frank  H  Peet, 
Connecticut:  Secretary  Ralph  C  Wilson. 
Delaware;  Commissioner  A  K.  Gardner. 
Maine;  Commissioner  Frederick  E.  Cole. 
Massachusetts:  Commissioner  Andrew  L. 
Felker.  New  Hampshire:  Secretary  W.  H. 
Allen.  New  Jersey;  Commissioner  C.  Chester 
Du  Mond.  New  York  iry  Miles  Hnr-'. 

Penniylvania;    Comii.  •  r    Stanley   Judd, 

Vermont. 


Many  Senators  Have  Served  in  the  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  received  inquirie.s  from  constituents 
for  information  as  to  previous  service  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Sena- 
tors who  are  Members  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Contjre.ss.  I  have  requested  the 
Legislative  Reference  Service  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  compile  these  sta- 
tistics. 

It  is  significant  that  22  incuml)ent 
Senators  were  formerly  Representative,-^. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  majority 
leader.  Senator  Barkley.  and  the  mi- 
nority leader,  Senator  White,  each 
served  .seven  terms,  or  14  years,  in  the 
House  prior  to  beginning  senatorial  ca- 
reers. It  is  apparent  that  House  expe- 
rience has  proved  valuable  to  ;hese  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Three  members  of  Pre.<;ident  Truman's 
Cabinet  also  vere  Unired  States  Repre- 
sentatives. Of  the.5e.  Secretary  Byrnes 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  for  14  years 
before  being  elected  Senator  in  1931, 
which  position  he  held  for  12  years. 
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I  submit  the  following  statement  pre- 
pared by  the  Library  of  Congress: 

BBMATOBS  OF  THE  SEVENTY-NINTH  COMOXSS 
WHO  HAVE  BESVED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPU:- 
■KNTATIVES,     WrTH     THE     LENGTH     OF     THEIR 

TEaxs 

LisTEK  Hill  (Alabama):  Sixty-eighth  to 
Seventy-fifth  Congresses  (1923-39). 

Cael  Hatden  (Arizona):  Sixty-second  to 
Sixty-ninth   ConfO'eeses    (1911-27) 

John  L.  McClellan  (Arkansas):  Seventy- 
fourth  to  Seventy-fifth  Contrresses  (1935-39). 

J.  William  FtJLBKicHT  (Arkansas):  Seven- 
ty-eighth Congress   ( 1943-45 ». 

Scott  W.  Lucas  (Illinois)  :  Soventy-fourth 
to  Seventy-fifth  Congress  (1935  39). 

Alben  William  Barklet  (Kentucky): 
Sixty-third  to  Sixty-ninth  Congresses  (1913- 
27). 

John  Holmes  Overton  (Louisiana)  :  Seven- 
ty-second Congress   (1931   33  i. 

Wallace  Humphrey  White  (Maine)  :  Slxty- 
flfth  to  Seventy-first   Congresses    (1917-31). 

Owen  Brewster  (Maine):  Seventy-fourth 
to  Seventy-sixth  Congresses   (1935-41). 

Millard  E.  Tybincs  (Maryland)  :  Sixty- 
eighth  to  Sixty-ninth  Congresses   (1923-27). 

Charles  W.  Tobey  (New  Hampshire)  : 
Seventy-third  to  Seventy-fifth  Congresses 
(1933-39). 

Dennis  Chavez  (New  Mexico)  :  Seventy- 
second  to  Seventy-third  Congresses  (1931- 
35). 

James  M.  Me.vo  (New  York):  Sixty-sixth 
to  Seventy-ftfth  Congresses    (1919-39). 

Clyde  R.  Hoey  (North  Carolina)  :  Sixty- 
sixth    Congress    (1919-211. 

Elmer  Thomas  (Oklahoma):  Sixty-eighth 
to  Sixty-ninth  Congresses  (1923-27). 

Francis  John  Myers  (Pennsylvania): 
Seventy-sixth  to  Seventy-eighth  Congresses 
(108»-45). 

Psm  G.  Gerry  (Rhode  Island):  Sixty- 
third  Congress   (1913-15). 

Kenneth  D  McKellar  (Tennessee) :  Sixty- 
second  to  Sixty-fourth  Congresses  (1911-17). 

Tom  Conn  ally  ( Texas  i:  Sixty-fifth  to 
Seventieth  Congresses  (1917-29). 

Abe  Mlticock  (Utah):  S?venty-third  to 
Seventy-sixth    Congresses    (1933-41). 

Carter  Glass  (Virginia):  Fifty-seventh 
to  Sixty-fifth  Congresses  (1E02-18). 

Warren  G.  MAGNtrsoN  (Washington): 
Seventy-fifth  to  Seventy-eighth  Congresses 
(1937-46). 

PRESENT  cabinet  MEMEERS  WHO  RAVE  SERVKO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES.  WITH  THE 
LENGTH    OF    THEIR    TERMS 

James  F  Byrnes  (Secretary  of  State): 
Sixty-second  to  Sixty-eighth  Congresses 
(1911-26)    (United  States  Senator.  1931-43). 

Fred  M.  Vinson  (Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury): Sixty-eighth  to  Seventieth;  Seventy- 
second  to  Seventy-fifth  Congresses  (1923-29; 
1931-39), 

Clinton  P.  Anderson  (Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture) :  Seventy -seventh  to  Seventy-ninth 
Congresses   (1941-45). 

Sources:  Congressional  Directory.  January 
1946.  Who's  Who  in  America.  1944^5. 


Europe's  Small  Countries  Slowly  Lose 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoJiday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.    WASIELEWSKI.    Mr.     Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  from  the  Washing- 
ton Sunday  Star  of  May  6.  1946: 

Europe's  Small  CotTNTRiEs  Slowly  Lose  Inde- 
pendence— No  Strong  Nations  Left  To 
Stem  Expanding  Russian  Influence  on 
Continent  as  Britain  Centers  Attention 
ON  Empire. 

(By  Constantine  Brou'n) 
Europe  today  is  like   a  precious   antique 
piece  of  pottery  which  has  fallen  from  a  shelf 
and    no    one    Is    particularly    Interested    In 
whether  It  ever  will  be  mended. 

The  destinies  of  the  people  of  Europe  are 
In  the  hands  of  the  statesmen  of  three  pow- 
ers— America.  Russia,  and  Britain — whose 
principal  interests  are  outsido  the  continent's 
geographical  confines. 

Russia  Is  Interested  In  what  Is  politely 
termed  "her  security."  But.  m  fact,  this 
semi-oriental  empire  is  Interested  in  territo- 
rial acquisitions  which  she  hopes  to  obtain 
either  by  outright  domination  of  certain  por- 
tions of  Europe  through  military  force  or 
through  the  most  active  and  Insidious  fifth 
column  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  fate  of  the  i>eople  in  her  orbit  is  of 
little  consequence  to  the  leaders  in  Moscow 
and  to  the  handpicked  governments  estab- 
lished m  Russia's  direct  zone.  The  centuries- 
old  institutions  of  the  republics  and  king- 
doms extending  from  the  Bothnlan  Gulf  to 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic  are  being 
ruthlessly  suppressed.  The  native  popula- 
tions ure  being  coerced  into  adopting  a  new 
political  creed — communism,  which  is  being 
rammed  down  their  throats  with  all  the 
means  devised  by  the  political  p«.>lice  regard- 
less of  whether  it  is  called  the  Gestapo,  the 
NKVD,  the  Ozna  or  any  other. 

two  million  east  CF  ODER 

In  order  to  establish  this  new  order,  hun- 
dreds of  Dachaus  and  Buchenwalds  have 
been  opened  up  again  throughout  the  Rus- 
sian-dominated sections  of  Europe.  In 
Russia  Itself  they  preceded  the  horror  camps 
of  the  Nazis  because  the  Russian  totali- 
tarianism was  established  many  years  before 
that  of  the  Reich.  The  2.OC0.0OO  soldiers 
forming  the  Soviet  armies  of  occupation  may 
remain  in  the  area  east  of  the  Oder  River  for 
an  indefinite  time.  They  are  living  on  what 
Ironically  may  be  described  as  the  fat  of  the 
land.  The  best  of  everything  in  the  regions 
from  the  Baltic  States  to  the  Turkish  borders 
Is  earmarked  for  the  Red  army,  regardless  of 
the  effect  it  might  have  on  those  in  the  oc- 
cupied countries. 

Occasionally  there  is  some  spectacular  an- 
nouncement that  the  Moscow  government, 
out  of  the  kindness  of  its  heart,  has  decided 
to  lend  Rumania  or  Bulgaria  a  quantity  rf 
wheat.  This  is  correct.  The  seed,  wheat, 
rye,  or  barley  is  to  be  planted  by  the  new 
slaves,  so  that  the  armies  of  occupation  do 
not  suffer  any  privations.  A  few  crumb.s 
may  be  left  for  the  civilian  population  and 
are  to  be  dispensed  to  those  who  have  a  rec- 
ord of  nouopposition  to  the  puppet  govern- 
ments, f 

The  educational  systems  have  been  entirely 
revamped.  Only  tbbse  who  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Communist  youth  organization 
can  follow  the  courses  of  the  various  Insti- 
tutions such  as  high  schools  and  universities. 
Those  deeply  religious  people  are  now  being 
education  to  consider  Stalin  and  his  repre- 
sentatives as  the  supreme  power;  God  comes 
next. 

jailed  for  political  crimes 

This  Is  being  brought  home  to  them  force- 
fully. All  those  who  doubt  the  new  religion 
are  sent  to  concentration  camps.  Even  in 
the  strife-ridden  Balkans,  where  there  has 
always  been  a  corrupt  officialdom,  there  for- 
merly were  courts  and  a  great  feeling  of  secu- 
rity for  the  Individual  because  he  knew  he 
could  not  be  thrown  in  Jail  for  an  indeflnlt« 


time  without  a  hearing.  All  that  has  now 
disappeared  and  the  individual  is  JaUed  for 
ft  political  crime  which  may  be  nothing  more 
than  a  remark  alx>ut  the  Russian  leaders  or 
their  puppets. 

Moscow  is  little  concerned  with  what  is 
happening  to  the  people  -vho  have  become 
her  wards  against  their  own  will.  She  !S 
leaving  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian - 
sponsored  puppet  governments,  whose  chief, 
concern  is  to  make  their  countries  into 
obedient  subjects  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
Unpopular  themselves,  these  governments 
are  using  terroristic  methods  to  keep  them- 
selves in  Moscow's  good  graces. 

The  British  are  being  eased  out  of  Europe. 
The  major  concern  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment Is  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire, 
which  faces  a  greater  threat  than  ever  before 
In  the  hundreds  of  years  of  its  history. 
MUitarily  and  politically.  Britain  is  weak. 
Her  leaders  do  not  know  where  to  turn.  Be- 
fore the  Second  World  War  there  was  always 
the  possibility,  whenever  the  Empire  was 
threatened,  of  forming  combinations  with 
other  E^iropean  powers  and  thus  ward  off  the 
appetite  of  anyi  nation  for  slices  of  Britain's 
colonial  empire. 

When  the  Germans  under  Wilhelm  II  be- 
gan to  worry  the  British  they  formed  the 
Entente  Cordiale  with  France  and  Russia. 
Earlier,  when  Napoleon  appeared  to  desire 
the  conquest  of  the  world  they  created  a 
coalition  with  all  the  other  European  powers 
and  led  a  fight  to  the  finish  against  the  little 
Corsican.  When  Hitler  became  a  menace 
they  appeared,  after  France's  collapse,  to  be 
hopeless.  But  the  Fuehrer's  blunder  in 
attacking  Russia  before  he  had  defeated  Brit- 
ain saved  the  Empire  again.  And  at  all 
times  since  1915  they  have  relied  on  the 
Inevitable  American  support. 

NO  POWERS  in   EUROPE 

There  are  no  more  powers  In  Europe.  The 
Continent  is  prostrate.  Germany  has  dis- 
appeared as  a  power.  She  is  not  even  a 
nation  any  longer.  Italy  is  down  and  out, 
without  any  fighting  ability — except  for  In- 
ternal struggle.  Turkey,  which  during  the 
nineteenth  century  could  be  used  as  a  threat 
to  Russia,  will  be  thankful  if  she  emerges 
after  this  Second  World  War  as  a  sovereign 
nation.  She  is  looking  to  Britain  for  even- 
tual assistance,  but  certainly  can  do  nothing 
for  her  ally. 

Under  these  conditions  the  interest  of  the 
British  in  the  section  of  Europe  not  directly 
under  Russia's  domination  Is  academic.  The 
London  government  has  played  its  cards  In 
France  badly.  Today  Soviet  influence,  exer- 
cised through  extremely  active  and  able  men 
such  as  Maurice  Thorez  and  other  Moscow- 
educated  Communists.  Is  at  Its  peak,  and  it 
would  be  surprising  If  at  the  forthcoming 
elections  France  did  not  elect  an  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  (Communists  for  Its  new 
Parliament. 

Britain  feels  alone,  facing  a  country  which 
has  coveted  parts  of  her  vast  empire  for 
nearly  a  century.  Her  interest  in  Europe  is 
waning  and  her  political  men  are  said  to  be 
prepared  to  make  whatever  deals  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary  at  the  expense  of  Europe, 
provided  she  can  ward  off  the  Russian  men- 
ace. Britain's  political  leaders  in  1938  sacri- 
ficed Czechoslovakia  to  appease  Hitler's  grow- 
ing lust  for  power.  The  situation  is  worse 
now.  The  forces  which  she  may  have  mo- 
bilized then  to  stop  the  Nazis  have  vanished 
In  thin  air.  She  will  be  willing  to  reach  any 
compromises  provided  her  supremacy  In  the 
Mediterranean — the  life  line  to  the  ESnplre — 
is  not  disturbed. 

UNrrED    states    tries    to    HELP 

The  people  of  BriUin.  accustomed  for  cen- 
turies to  freedom  and  to  living  under  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  deplore  the  deteriora- 
tion of  liberalism  In  Europe  but  feel  they  can 
do  nothing  to  help  the  slttiatlon.  It  is  » 
matter  of  the  shU-t  being  closest  to  the  skin, 
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and  11 


they  have  to  choose  between  the  maln- 
tenan  -e  of  the  Empire  and  letting  the  con- 
tinem  al  nations  of  Europe  follow  their  In- 
exoraJile  fate,  they  will  certainly  choose  the 


Am  Tica. 


which 
greate  r 


.  a  mixture  of  all  European  races 
have  sought  refuge  becauae  they  found 
liberty  and  opportunity  here,  is  alone 
attembtlng  to  do  its  beat  for  that  moribund 
contli^ent.  With  what  success  no  one  can 
yet  SI 

In  c  rder  to  defeat  Hitler  we  waged  war  to 
the  Unit  in  Europe,  i-.nd  this  Is  being  ex- 
plolte<l  by  the  pro-Soviet  propagandists  in 
Burop  ?  for  all  it's  worth.  They  point  to 
many  ancient  monuments  our  air  force  has 
destro  red  in  areas  packed  with  history.  Tliey 
point  Jto  the  sixth  century  Monte  Casslno 
ry,  which  was  destroyed  during  the 
campaign  aa  an  Indication  of  Amer- 
thiP8sne.>i.  They  are  propagandizing 
itional  Pren»hman  with  stories  of  the 
wrought  in  Prance  in  the  early 
the  invasion  and  have  convinced  the 
Frenchman  that  whatever  he  re- 
fr.  m  the  United  States  L<»  an  insuffl- 
symrnt  of  America  s  destructive  poll- 
hlie  the  gifts  received  from  Russia 
nt  only  the  intense  love  of  Moscow 
French. 

anti- American    campaign    is    in    full 

The  sacrifices  made  by  the  American 

in  the  shape  of  UNRRA  assistance 

■  the  food  and  other  nece^ssities  are  of 

n  oriKin— are  being  minimized,  while 

u^cretions  of  the  GI  .^  are  being  ex- 

and  exploited. 
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SMALL     N.\T10NS    SOLO    OUT 


be    end    of    the    First    World    War    an 

passport  was  btghly  respected.     To 

the  people  of  Europe,  particularly  in 

m  and  southeastern  areas.  America 

ythical  countrr.Trom  which  rich  and 

rted    visitors    same    to    relieve    the 

s  of  th?  others.     Today  an  American 

Is   generally   good    ft  r   a   few    hard 

Americans    are    highly    unwelcome 

ti-American    propaganda    work    has 

excellent.     We    are    called    the    selfish 

who  care  only   about   filling   our 

at  the  expense  of  the  starving  Euro- 


)ast    policies    of    the    •dmtolstratlon 

ly  responsible  for  this  situation.     We 

o  the  war  to  destroy  totalitarianism 

blish  the  right  of  all  nations,  regard- 

ize.  to  lead  a  free  and  Independent 

en.  because  the  Soviet  threatened  to 

he  battle  against  Hitler  and  we  were 

•onrerned   over   what    might    happen 

aciflc  If  the  war  in  Europe  was  pro- 

ur  leaders  began  to  compromise  with 

■^"•ples     The  result  has  been  that  we 

down  the  river  all  the  nations  who 

t  because  they  v.anted  to  remain 


d  out  Poland,  over  whose  Indepei.d- 

war  started.     We  sold  out  the  frce- 

the  Yugoslav  pe»  pie  although  thev 

war  against  Germany  because  they 

our  assurances  that  once  mere  they 

come  free  and  Independent. 

'   frantic   desire   not   to   offend    the 

:ch  characterized  our  diplimiatlc  ac- 

il  last  February,  we  even  abandoned 

All  distribution  of  the  UNRRA  sup- 

:he  totalitarian  governments  which 

as  a  political  weapon  against  their 

IS.     This  was  done  in  spite  of  the 

islons  of  Congress,  which  demanded 

ipcial  or  political  prejudice  should  be 

In  the  distribution  of  food  to  the 


i;  enj 


:rst 


111 


t  World  War  rt«mi^»d  Europe  se- 
nt there  was  a  clianoa  for  recovery, 
nd   World   War  has  completed   the 
destruction,  which  started  In  1914.  and  has 
bout  a  situation  which  only  a  mir- 
emedy. 
America  seems  to  want  to  piece  to- 
broken  antique  vase  which  was 


he 


Europe.  And  the  .American  craftsmen  so  far 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  clumsy  and  un- 
imaginative In  spite  of  their  willingness  to 
do  their  best. 

Russia's  Neo-Communlsm.  the  greatest 
political  conspiracy  ever  established  in  the 
world,  follows  Its  own  selfish  alms  without 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  It  has  sub- 
jugated. Britain,  which  would  like  to  see 
order  and  law  reestablished  In  Europe,  is  pow- 
erless and  concerned  only  with  the  saving 
of  her  Empire  and  the  United  Stales,  which 
would  like  to  do  everything  possible  to  save 
something  out  of  the  European  wreckage,  is 
in  a  position  which  renders  her  Impotent  in 
spite  of  her  gocd  intentions.  On  August  3. 
1914.  the  British  statesman.  Earl  Grey.  said. 
"The  lamps  are  going  out  all  over  Europe;  we 
shall  not  see  them  lit  again  in  cur  lifetime  " 
It  looks  now  as  If  his  words  may  have  been 
even  more  prophetic  than  he  himself  believed 
at  that  time. 


The  People  Want  Price  Control.  Without 
Crippling  Amendments,  Strong  Enough 
To  Protect  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

or    ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
remaiked  that  now  that  the  House  has 
murdered  OPA  everyone  is  happy  but  the 
people.  In  that  connection,  under  leave 
to  txtend  my  remarks.  I  insert  in  the 
CcNcREssicN.\L  RECORD  in  Condensed  form 
the  statement  presented  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking;  and  Currency  by 
Mrs.  Carolina  Ware  on  behalf  of  24  or- 
ganizations representing  millions  of 
people. 

The  statement  says  so  clearly  what  the 
people  of  the  United  States  want  in  the 
way  of  protection  against  a  disastrous 
inflation  that  I  do  not  feel  I  can  add 
anyihing  to  it. 

Statement  In  support  of  extension  of  the 
Eme-gency  Price  Control  Act  before  the  Son- 
ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  April 
29.  1946.  by  Caroline  F  Ware,  on  l>eh  «lf  of: 

American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
ftsscrs. 

American  Association  of  University  Women. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

Council  for  Social  Action  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Christian  Churches. 

Consumers  Union  of  United  States    Inc. 

Deportment  of  Christian  Social  Relations. 
Women's  Division  of  the  M^thtxllsr  Cluirch. 

General  Federation  cf  Women  s  Clubs. 

L->asue  of  Women  Shoppers.  Inc. 

National  Board.  YWCA. 

National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

National  Congret^s  of  Colored  Parents  and 
Toachers. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Won-.en. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Wdmen. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Consumers  League. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Federation  of  Settlements. 

National  League  of  Women  Voters. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Women's  Trade  Union  League. 

Non-Partlsan    CouncU   on   Public   Affilrs 
A.  K.  A.  Sorority. 

Southern  Conference  for  Human  Welfare. 

Union  for  Democratic  Action. 

United  CouncU  of  Church  Women. 


The  national  organizations  which  Join  in 
this  statement  urging  the  Senate  to  pass  a 
genuine  Price  Control  Act  are  representative 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people. 
In  speaking  for  their  members,  they  speak 
for  the  Nation's  consumers — the  people  who 
wUl  have  to  pay  the  prices  which  destruc- 
tion of  price  control  would  bring;  the  people 
whose  standard  of  living  will  be  pressed  down 
by  infiatlon.  The  Interest  which  we  repre- 
sent is  the  public  interest. 

Our  members  are  distressed  by  the  action 
of  the  House  in  scuttling  price  control  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  peril 
which  confronts  the  Nation  and  the  desire  of 
the  people  for  continued  protection  against 
that  danger. 

To  us  It  appears  that  special  interests  seek- 
ing speculative  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  p?ople  are  the  ones  who  will  profit 
from  the  destruction  of  price  control. 

Busint^  Mcral   has  enjoyed  unprece- 

dented   p:  y    and    profits    under   price 

control  Prosperity  and  profits  for  the  com- 
ing vears  are  assured  by  the  tremendous  de- 
mir.d  for  all  types  of  goods.  If  only  economic 
stability  can  be  maintained. 

BUSINESSMEN    W.*NT    OPA 

The  mass  of  American  bUBlness  stands  to 
gain,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  from 
effective  price  control  in  the  coming  year. 
Only  thoje  who  have  con.ldence  that  they 
can  outguess  'he  market,  make  a  killing  on 
the  boom,  and  get  out  from  under  before  the 
break  have  reason  to  rejoice  over  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

On  behalf  of  our  members,  we  call  upon 
the  Senate  to  act  In  terms  of  Its  responsi- 
bility for  the  Nation's  economic  security  and 
the  welfare  of  the  people.  We  ask  that  the 
Senate  extend  the  present  Price  Control  Act 
without  weakening  amendments,  not  only  to 
restore  the  protection  which  the  House  has 
sought  to  take  away  but  to  strengthen  the 
people's  confidence  In  their  representative 
government. 

The  so-called  price  control  bill  passed  by 
the  House,  in  our  Judgment,  not  only  fail's 
completely  to  provide  genuine  price  control; 
it  positively  invites  Inflation  We  ask  you 
to  reject  each  and  every  one  of  the  wreck- 
ing amendments  introduced  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  or  by  the  Hou.se  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  Specifically,  we  ask  you  to 
reject : 

PLEA    To  ^REJECT    CEIPPLINC    AMENDMENTS 

1.  The  Gossett  decontrol  amendment,  re- 
quiring that  ceilings  be  removed  altogether 
from  anything  whose  production  for  12 
month.s  has  been  at  the  1940-41  level. 

Thi.s  amendment  would  take  virtually  all 
food  out  from  control  on  June  30.  1946.  to- 
gether with  wool  and  rayon  fabrics,  shoes, 
most  women's  clothing,  house  furnishings, 
petroleum  products,  coal,  tires,  cigarettes 
and  most  basic  industrial  materials.  It  would 
be  far  more  honest  to  repeal  price  control 
outright. 

2.  The  Wolcott  cost  plus  profit  on  every 
product  amendment,  requiring  that  celling 
prices  reflect  current  costs  plus  a  reasonable 
profit  on  each  product.  This  would  imme- 
diately require  increase.^  of  many  price  ceil- 
ings and  would  invalidate  mrst  regulations 
until  t  cculd  be  demonstrated  that  the  profit 
conditions  required  by  the  amendment  were 
met  It  would  Insure  that  every  Immediate 
cost  increase,  including  temporary  "bulge- 
costs  on  reconversion  products,  would  be- 
come the  basis  for  an  upward  spiral  aa  it 
was  passed  on  In  an  Increased  price  It 
would  be  Impossible  to  administer. 

The  more  limited  Crawford  amendment  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
forbidding  OPA  to  require  cast  absorption  bv 
distributors  on  such  items  as  radios,  refrig- 
erators, automobiles,  etc  .  would  Jump  prices 
on  low-priced  cars  some  t85  per  car,  and  on 
other  products  correspondiiiKly. 

3.  The  Plannagan  and  Wolcott  .subsidy 
tllmlnatlon    amendmenu,    removing    meat 
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subsidies  Immediately,  reducing  other  sub- 
sidies rapidly,  and  eliminating  all  subsidies 
by  January  1.  1947.  If  virtually  all  food  Is 
talwn  out  from  control  by  the  decontrol 
■mendment,  it  does  not  much  matter  what 
happens  to  subsidies,  for  they  cannot  keep 
food  prices  down.  If  the  attempt  to  keep  the 
principal  part  of  the  cost  of  living,  food, 
within  bounds  is  continued,  however,  ade- 
quate subsidies  are  essential  for  the  coming 
year. 

4.  The  maximum  average  price  elimination 
amendment.  Until  clothing  supplies  are 
far  more  plentiful,  the  maximum  average 
price  regulation  is  the  only  way  to  secure 
production  cf  low-priced  clothing.  At  the 
present  time,  men  will  suffer  most,  espe- 
cially veterans  trying  to  outfit  themselves 
with  civilian  clothes.  Removal  cf  MAP  will 
simply  Invite  all  producers  to  concentrate 
on  higher  priced  lines  where  profit  margins 
are  higher. 

5.  The  9  months'  limitation  on  price  con- 
trol. If  Congress  passes  a  meaningless  price 
control  act.  it  is  immaterial  for  how  long 
the  act  extends.  But  if  the  act  is  real,  and 
Congre,«8  is  prepared  to  carry  its  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  the  Nation  against  inflation.  It 
should  provide  price  control  authority  for 
a  full  year,  and  rent  control  authority  for  2 
years. 

AMENDMENTS    DESTROT    PHICE    CONTSOL 

As  we  examine  the  amendments  to  the 
price  control  act  which  the  House  has  en- 
acted, it  is  plain  that  they  do  not  modify 
price  control,  they  destroy  it.  The  choice, 
therefore,  seems  to  us  clear — genuine  price 
control,  or  no  price  control  worth  the  name. 
We  ask  you  to  make  a  clearcut  choice,  and 
to  give  us  the  present  price  control  law  un- 
weakened.  for  another  year. 

We  cannot  believe  that  you  do  not  realize 
the  seriousness  of  the  inflationary  danger 
that  faces  the  country. 

Tlie  minute  price  control  Ls  removed  we 
can  expect  to  be  Informed  that  the  price  Is 
sharply  increased. 

We  are  sure  that  you  realize  that  shortages 
of  supplies  will  not  be  overcome  in  the  im- 
mediate future  and  that  It  will  take  well 
over  a  year  to  satisfy  the  pent-up  demand 
In  nearly  every  line.  In  respect  to  food  we 
now  realize  that  famine  conditions  in  the 
world  are  even  more  desperate  than  we 
thought  them  to  be.  and  starvation  and  mal- 
nutrition will  continue  to  make  heavy  de- 
mands upon  our  supplies  at  least  throxigh 
the  1947  crop  year.  Clothing  supplies  will 
continue  seriously  below  demand  for  the  com- 
ing year.  It  would  be  Idle  to  dream  that  the 
pent-up  demand  for  durable  goods  can  be 
met  in  a  year,  even  if  production  reaches  un- 
precedented! heights.  When  it  comes  to  hous- 
ing, and  all  the  many  goods  that  go  into 
housing  production,  our  present  goal  Is  only 
to  keep  the  situation  from  becoming  worse  in 
the  next  2  years. 

We  do  not  believe  that  you  can  think  that 
removing  price  controls  -would  bring  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  production  and  hasten  the 
day  when  the  shortages  will  be  met.  or  that 
price  control  since  VJ-day  has  held  produc- 
tion down.  The  evidence  of  the  past  8 
months  speaks  for  itself.  Under  price  con- 
trol, and  even  in  spite  of  the  shut-down  in 
steel  and  In  other  industries,  production  is 
above  its  1941  peak.  Full  employment,  of 
course,  requires  a  far  greater  volume  of  pro- 
duction than  ever  before  in  peacetime.  Men 
have  been  taken  into  Industry  almost  as 
fast  as  they  have  come  out  of  the  service  and 
become  available.  Employment  is  above  any 
peacetime  level.  Unemployment  is  only  two- 
and  a  half  millions.  Individual  firms  could 
Increase  their  production  Immediately,  In 
most  cases,  only  by  taking  labor  away  from 
other  firms  and  curtailing  their  production. 
It  is  the  limitations  of  manpower,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  th&t  have  stood,  and 
now  stand.  In  the  way  of  even  greaUr  pro- 
duction. 


The  ability  to  plan  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tively steady  prices  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  this  rapid  reconversion — more  rapid 
and  successful  than  most  people  dared  to 
hope  on  VJ-day. 

Common  sense  and  the  previous  postwar 
bocm-bust  experience  tell  us  what  will  hap- 
pen if  the  price  lid  is  taken  off.  You  know  the 
story  well — a  mad  scramble  to  pile  up  In- 
ventories before  materials  prices  go  out  of 
sight.  Jacking  up  prices  to  charge  all  that 
the  traffic  will  bear  while  the  boom  is  on, 
and  then,  when  somelxidy  guesses  that  the 
speculative  peak  has  been  reached,  the  equally 
mad  scramble  to  get  out  of  the  market  before 
the  inevitable  bust — with  mass  lay-offs,  ifail- 
ures  of  thousands  of  small  firms,  farm-mort- 
gage foreclosures,  loss  of  mass  buying  power, 
and  the  nose  dive  into  depression. 

As  we  see  it.  the  Senate  stands  between  the 
people  of  this  Nation  and  disaster. 

Our  members  are  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
ican people.  They  do  not  have  millions  of 
dollars  to  spend  on  full-page  advertisements. 
Their  pennies  and  their  dollars  go  into  gro- 
cery bills,  rent,  clothes  for  their  children.  In- 
dividually they  do  not  have  prestige  or  power. 
They  are  simply  the  millions  of  plain  people 
who  work.  play.  live,  and  vote. 

You  are  their  Congress.  We  urge  that  you 
act  on  their  behalf.  We  urge  that  you  give 
them  what  they  desperately  need  and  ear- 
nestly desire — a  genuine,  unweakened  Price 
Control  Act. 


Coal  Supply  Critical  in  Northwest 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR^S 

Wednesday,  May  1,  1946 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
received  a  number  of  telegrams  within 
the  last  24  hours  indicating  that  there 
are  only  about  10  days'  supply  of  coal  in 
our  section  of  the  country,  which  is  most 
unfortunate,  coming  at  this  particular 
time  when  we  are  entering  into  the  lush 
production  period  so  far  as  dairy  prod- 
ucts are  concerned.  Creamery  operators 
wire  me  that  they  will  be  forced  to  sus- 
pend unless  coal  is  made  available.  If 
coal  is  not  made  available  it  means  that 
the  American  people  are  going  to  go 
without  butter  and  milk,  which  would  be 
a  calamity  of  unknown  proportions. 

The  administration  must  realize  that 
dairy  production  is  now  entering  maxi- 
mum production  for  the  year  and  if  the 
creameries  and  other  food -processing 
plants  are  compelled  to  shut  down  for 
the  lack  of  coal  it  will  cause  suffering 
among  children  and  invalids  as  well  as 
all  others.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
administration  to  demonstrate  to  the 
country  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
yet  supreme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  desire  to 
incorporate  some  telegrams  which  por- 
tray the  situation  far  better  than  can  L 

SARTELL,  Minn.,  April  30, 1946. 
Hon.  Hahold  Knutson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
We  have  been  advised  by  our  fuel  supplier. 
Northwestern  Hannf  Fuel  Co.,  that  they  have 
only  10  days'  supply  of  coal  on  the  docks 
for  us.  This  v.ill  definitely  mean  a  shut- 
down. We  have  contt  cted  other  distributors 
and  they  are  unable  to  divert  any  tonnage 


to  us  if  the  Government  is  withholding  sup- 
plies for  fair  distribution.  We  trust  you  will 
use  your  good  offices  to  see  that  we  are  as- 
sured our  proportionate  share.  A  very  large 
part  of  oiu'  people  in  this  territory  are  de- 
pendent on  the  mill  for  their  support  and 
can  ill  afford  a  shutdown.  We  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  labor  naonopoly 
and  royalty  payments  and  the  unionization 
of  managerial  employees,  and  trvst  you  will 
work  to  that  end.    May  we  hear  from  you. 

Watab  Papee  Co. 

C.  P.  Wn-HESEIX. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  30,  1946. 
Hon.  Harolo  Knutson. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Coal  compinies  advise  us  that  only  10  days' 
Eupp!y  of  coal  remain  in  Minnesota.  High- 
est dairy  production  of  year  here  now  and 
will  continue  tnroiigh  May  and  June.  Out- 
puts of  manufactured  dairy  products  and 
handling  of  market  milk  and  cream  depend 
largely  on  coal.  Catastrophic  losses  to  dairy 
farmers  and  deploraole  waste  of  vital  dairy 
foods  will  inevitably  result  If  Immediate  ac- 
tion is  not  taken  by  the  Congress  to  secure 
coal  for  operation  of  our  dairy  plants.  What 
can  we  do? 

Twin  Cttt  Milk  PRorrcEas' 
Association. 


Minneapolis.  Minn.,  i4pril  30, 1946. 
Hon.  Hahoid  Knutson. 
Member  of  Congress, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Reports  from  fuel  companies  indicate  that 
coal  supply  will  be  completely  exhausted  in 
10  days'  time.  This  situation  will  soon  close 
down  the  operation  of  hundred  of  cream- 
eries and  cheese  factories  and  soon  all  fac- 
tories and  industrial  organizations  in  the 
Northwest.  Necessary  Congress  take  action 
Immediately  to  curb  actions  of  few  men  who 
may  soon  strangle  the  economic  life  of 
America. 

Land  O'  Lakes  Creameries,  Inc., 
John  Brandt.  President. 


BERtrHA,  Minn.,  May  1,  1946. 
Hap.old  Knutson, 

Member  of  House  of  Representatives: 
This  milk  plant  faces  complete  shutdown 
In  10  days  due  to  coal  shortage.  Manufac- 
ture 125.000  pounds  of  butter  monthly. 
Shutdown  will  cause  farmers  J900C0  less 
monthly.     Action   urgent. 

Bertha  Cooperative  Creamery 
Association. 


Pine  Crrr.  Minn..  i4pnl  26,  1946. 
Congressman  Harold  Kntttson. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
The  coal  strike  must  be  settled  at  once 
or  Duluth  docks  will  be  clean  in  3  weeks. 
It  will  take  1  weefc!  to  get  coal  here  after 
strike  is  settled.  Creameries  will  be  shutting 
down  and  millions  of  gallons  o?  milk  will  be 
wasted.  Our  supplier  says  he  can  only  supply 
us  for  3  weeks. 

Pine  Crrr  CooPERATrvE  Creamery 

ASSOCl^ION. 


Address  of  Most  Rev.  Henry  J.  O'Brien, 
D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Hartford 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HERMAN  P.  KOPPLEMANN 

OF   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTA"nVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  1  wish  to  include  the  address  of 
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^cellency  the  Most  Reverend  Henry 
len.  D.  D..  bishop  of  Hartford,  at 
innual  conference  of  the  Catholic 
ation  for  International  Peace  held 
rtford  on  Apni  23.  1946.    This  ad- 
impressed  me  because  I.  too.  be- 
the   people   must    take   an    active 
ipation  in  the  affairs  of  our  coun- 
we  are  to  establish  throughout  the 
a  lasting  peace,  based  on  justice, 
i^ioral  law.  and  the  ob.'^ervance  of  the 
of  every  man. 

m  It  very  fortunate  for  us  that  the 

Association  for  International  Peace 

to  have  Its  annual  conference  this  year 

midst.    I  am  very  grateful  to  all  those 

rccperated  so  graciously  with   the  cffl- 

f  the  association  In  preparing  and  ar- 

•    r  the  several  meetings  and  panel 

s       We    are    the    richer    fir    your 

ce  here. 

U  your  conferences  you  have  endeavored 
those  assisting  a  clearer  understand- 
the  teachings  of  our  Holy  Father  on 
peace.      In    your    discussions 
ve  endeavored  to  stimulate  thought  on 
pal  teachings  and  to  show  their  prac- 
ation.    You  have  shown  the  papal 
on  peace  are  capable  of  festering 
;s   relations   between    nations    re- 
heir  individual  characteristics  and 
ts  of  their  people  in  accordance  with 
and  charity.    They  demand  the  recog- 
of    the   law   of   God    In   any   effective 
toward   establishing    a    lasting    peace 
nations. 

the   world    Is   technically   at   peace. 
one  deludes  himself  that  all  Is  well, 
not   the  calm  that  a   victory   normally 
Though  all  of  the  late  Allies  profesi 
united    in   a   single    purpose,    that   of 
ng  a  world  where  we  all  can  hope  to 
peace  and  security,  it  is  evident  all  do 
upon  the  problems  of  peace  in  the 
light.    Recent  developments  have  shown 
we  suspected:   Britain.  Russia.  France. 
crs  look  upon  the  problems  of  peace 
ifferent  eyes  than  do  we. 
difficult  to  foresee  the  shifts  in  rela- 
natlons  that   may   take  place.     But 
.'er  may   issue  in  this  regard,  we  feel 
[pioration   of   the  past   and    the   com- 
of  the  future  will  demonstrate  that 
ntial  that  the  principles  and  meth- 
peace   be   threshed   out   and  clarified 
minds.     Conferences  such  as  the  one 
e  been  privileged  to  have  here  these 
days  serve  that  purpose  well.     They 
to  consider  these  problems  In  the 
Christian  principles, 
campaign  to  win  a  lasting  peace  for 
Id  ts  before  us.     Victory  alone  does 
e  peace.     It  is  chiefly  important  for 
vilege  it  gives  us  to  cooperate  in  shar- 
era  of  peace  for  the  world.     Nations 
In  war.     They  can  also  blunder 
Wisdom,  courage,  and  strength  of 
ion  Is  needed  in  making  peace  today 
peace  that  is  made  will  determine  the 
humanity  for  long  years  to  come. 
19  we  went   to  the  peace  conference 
ed  by  the  loftiest  and  most  dtsinter- 
ipeals.  but  we  were  totally  unprepared 
the  specific  problems  that  had  to  t>e 
We    did    not    secure    a   lasting    peace. 
nust  be  Just  as  much  preparedneaa  for 
the  peace  as  there  was  for  war.     It 
the  same  application,  the  same  dill- 
the  same  cooperation.     It  means  the 
up  of  moral.  Intellectual,  economic, 
itical    forces    over    the    whole    world 
11  produce   and  hold  a  lasting  peace. 
~"t  be  accomplished  simply  by  lofty 
--  of  alms  and  Ideals.     It  demands 
effort  to  make  these  ideals 
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[Jnlted  Nations  at  the  present  time  Is 

with  the  mechanics  of  peace.     It  can 

hlund?rs  unless  it  ts  guided  bv 

\\mmX.     V/e  need  Intelligent  public 

and  dlacusslOQ  tf  we  wish  to  make 


our  alms  and  ideals  clear  In  our  own  mind 
and  understood  by  the  public. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  tribulations  of 
the  world  today  are  In  large  measure  due  to 
the  acceptance  of  material  standards  and  the 
loss  of  spiritual  ones.  Political  solutions, 
however  realistic,  will  not  suffice  to  give  us  a 
peaceful  world  unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  a  return  to  a  faith  in  higher  things  and 
to  a  sense  of  spiritual  values. 

We  agree  there  must  be  some  organization 
of  the  nations  of  the  world  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace.  But  this  organization  must  be 
guided  by  an  enlightened  and  Interested 
public  opinion.  The  American  people  must 
begin  to  think  of  the  problems  of  peace  as 
their  own.  Our  hope  is  that  conferences  such 
as  this  may  help  to  stimulate,  clarify,  and 
Inform  the  public  to  give  It  a  clearer  idea  of 
what  the  church  thinks  is  necessary. If  the 
world  is  to  have  a  lasting  peace,  Thif  world 
organization  mu-^t  not  t\  -   in  the  seas 

of  greed,  self-interest,  ai.  .  uveness.    If 

it  is  to  produce  peace,  it  must  be  guided  by 
the  dictates  of  Justice  and  charity. 

In  your  conferences  and  discussions.  I 
think  you  have  tried  to  establish  that  fact. 
May  they  be  productive  of  much  good. 


Improved   Air   Service   for   Milwaukee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THAI>  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

or  wi.scoN.-iiN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  •^o  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RccoRO.  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Milwaukee  Journal  for  May  4, 
1946: 

MILWAUKZE — STATX  S      IMMDUTS      AIK      rOTVUM 
MAT    HANG    ON    20    MTNtTCS 

Francis  W.  Brown,  chief  examiner  for  the 
ClTtl  Aeronautics  Board,  has  granted  Mil- 
waukee's earnest  request  to  be  given  30  min- 
utes. Instead  of  the  usual  10,  to  present  Its 
appeal  at  Washington  for  Improved  air  serv- 
ice. 

The  immediate  future  of  air  transport  in 
Milwaukee,  its  county,  and  at  least  the  east- 
ern part  of  this  State,  may  dbpend  en  those 
30  minutes. 

Five  major  air  lines  want  to  come  Into  Wis- 
consin's metropolis  to  give  this  area,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  State,  connections  with  the 
communities  of  the  West,  the  Southwest,  the 
Southeast,  and  the  South,  including  Mexico 
City. 

A  CAB  examiner  has  dented  these  applica- 
tions. He  said.  In  effect,  that  the  people  of 
Mllwau}:<^e  and  Wisconsin  have  good  rail 
connections  with  Chicago  and  can  make  an 
80-.  or  a  100-.  or  a  150-mile  train  trip  to 
Chicago  and  then  board  planes  at  that  traf- 
fic center. 

They  can.  But  Is  this  what  air  service 
and  the  air  age  should  mean?  Should  the 
CAB  wish  to  perpetuate.  In  the  air.  the  bar- 
riers and  concentrations  that  of  necessity 
are  Inherent  in  surface  travel?  Or  should 
the  Board  rather  wish  to  direct  that  the  great 
flexibility  of  air  operation  be  made  full  use 
of.  giving  the  people  of  every  major  com- 
munity and  every  State  the  fullest  opportu- 
nity to  get  direct  plane  service  to  all  other 
communities  and  States,  without  discomfort? 
Milwaukee  will  need  e%'ery  second  of  its 
30  minutes  to  explain,  through  experts,  not 
public  officials,  how  concentrated  transit  fa- 
clhtles  at  Chicago  have.  In  the  past,  stifled 
the  industrial,  commercial  and  residential 
development  of  the  Wisconsin  metropolis 
and    a   large    contlguotis   area.    That   Mil- 


waukee has  become  the  thirteenth  largest 
City,  the  tenth  in  industrial  economic  status 
In  the  Nation,  despite  this  stifling,  is  a 
tribute  to  her  Industrial  and  commercial 
energy  and  vitality  rather  than  evidence  that 
the  system  Is  even  tolerable  as  applied  to 
the  air. 


Feeding  Europe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

r'oK 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Webra.'ika.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  include  a 
letter  from  Val  J  Peter,  publisher  of  the 
Omaha  Daily  Tribune.  This  letter  deals 
with  the  great  necessity  of  getting  food 
and  clothing  to  the  starving  millions  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  i.s  no  question  but 
uhat  the  great  enemy  of  the  world  today 
i.s  famine.  It  is  said  that  there  are  only 
nine  meals  between  man  and  revolution. 
If  we  fail  to  feed  the  starving  peoples 
of  Europe,  we  will  lose  the  victory  our 
boys  have  won  on  the  battlefield.  It  will 
be  difficult,  indeed,  to  build  a  good  foun- 
dation for  peace  and  pro.sperity.  if  hunger 
and  di.scontent  stalk  the  world.  Hunger 
provokes  despair;  despair  provokes  hate; 
hate  makes  war. 

The  people  of  Europe  are  hungry.  You 
cannot  escape  extreme  hunger.  It  stays 
with  the  Individual  night  and  day.  It 
dominates  his  thinking,  his  mind,  and 
even  haunts  him  in  his  dreams.  Long, 
continued  hunger  makes  man  despise  and 
hate,  not  only  his  fellow  man.  but  ways 
of  life. 

The  State  and  Past  Office  Departments 
should  make  It  possible  for  individuals  In 
this  country  to  send  food,  clothing,  and 
medicine  to  thase  in  Eui  ope.  The  decen- 
cy, chanty,  pity,  and  pride  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  no  limit.  I  believe  that 
If  we  appeal  to  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
the  American  people  without  force,  and 
without  government  dictation,  with  a 
huge  staff,  that  the  American  folks  would 
send  much  food  to  help  feed  the  starving 
peoples  of  the  world.  If  peace,  and  the 
type  of  government  we  desire,  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, we  must  furni.^h  food. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Peter 
further  establishes  the  great  necessity 
that  now  exists  in  Europe: 

Omaha  DAar  Tarsuifs. 
Omaha.  Nebr..  Apnl  30.  1946 
Hon   A.  L.  Miixn. 

United  States  Congrrisman  Prom 
Sebrc  a.  Washington.  D  C. 
HoNORABLK  AND  DtAU  Sii :  As  far  back  as 
the  fall  of  1945  there  were  many  Indications 
that  millions  of  people  in  Europe  would 
starve  this  past  winter  and  spring.  Men  and 
women  of  every  walk  of  life  interested  solely 
m  humanity  and  the  establishment  of 
democracy  throughout  .stricken  Europe,  after 
personal  Investigation."!,  made  sUtement 
after  statement  predicting  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  would  result  If  certain  Ameri- 
can policy  makers,  pledged  to  a  program  of 
hatred  and  revenge,  were  successful  In  keep- 
ing the  lid  of  silence  tight  on  the  true  condi- 
tions of  central  Europe,  which  were  daily  be- 
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coming  more  aggravated  and  which  meant 
ultimate  mass  starvation  for  millions  of 
Innocent  civilians. 

Churchmen  of  all  denominations,  leaders 
In  business,  labor,  and  the  professions,  heads 
of  social  agencies.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men, and  congressional  committees  all  told 
of  the  terrible  suffering  that  would  result 
from  our  policy  of  making  the  defeated  peo- 
ples look  after  their  own  needs  even  after 
having  stripped  them  of  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  their  food-producing  areas,  and.  in 
addition,  having  taken  from  them  the  farm 
machinery  necessary  for  proper.  Intensive. 
food  production.  All  of  these  men  and 
groups  because  of  their  Christian  attitude 
were  Tlllfled.  and  all  their  organizations 
were  prevented  from  sending  even  1  pound 
of  food  to  starving  civilians  in  Germany. 

Finally,  when  public  opinion  became  so 
aroused  at  the  terrible  consequences  of  our 
policy  of  hatred  and  revenge,  and  after  a 
resolution  was  introduced  in  Congress  to 
send  a  senatorial  Investigation  committee 
to  Germany,  the  Presidents  War  Relief  Con- 
trol Board  in  March  of  this  year  granted  a 
license  to  church  organizations  to  begin 
shipments  to  and  relief  work  In  the  Ameri- 
can zone  of  occupation  In  Germany.  But 
all  these  agencies  combined,  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference.  Lutheran  World 
Relief.  Federal  Council  of  Chiu-ches.  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Friends,  and  others,  were  lim- 
ited in  their  relief  work  to  a  total  of  2.000 
tons  of  food  a  month  This  Is  about  as  much 
food  as  would  fill  one-flfth  the  cargo  space  of 
a  Liberty  ship,  or  about  8  ounces  of  food  per 
person  per  month.  These  relief  organiza- 
tions without  exception  recognize  that  the 
3.000-ton  limit  placed  upon  them  by  the 
President's  War  Relief  Control  Board  is 
wholly  inadequate,  and  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  an  attempt  to  quiet  the  demands  and 
consciences  of  truly  Christian  Americans  of 
all  faiths  who  cannot  go  along  with  a  pro- 
gram which  has  and  continues  to  result  In 
the  mass  starvation  of  millions  of  civilians. 
These  organizations  are  making  every  effort 
to  persuade  the  President's  War  Relief  Con- 
trol Board  to  Increase  the  monthly  allotted 
thipments.  but  all  their  efforts  to  this  time 
In  that  regard  have  come  to  nothing.  Fur- 
thermore, these  relief  organizations  are  still 
prohibUed  from  operating  In  the  zones  of 
our  allies— namely,  the  British.  French,  and 
Russian  zones  of  occupation. 

Only  during  the  past  four  months  has 
there  been  a  growing  recognition  of  the  ap- 
palling problem  that  is  facing  our  country 
as  a  result  of  the  unmoral  and  immoral  posi- 
tion taken  by  certain  of  our  Government 
leaders  in  relationship  to  our  defeated  and 
now  wholly  dependent  enemy  peoples.  Only 
now  are  we  beginning  to  realize  that  democ- 
racy cannot  flourish  on  empty  stomachs  and 
that  when  people  are  starving  they  will  turn 
to  any  form  of  government  and  give  up  their 
liberties  and  human  rlghU  for  a  crust  of 
bread  that  will  help  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  In  their  desperation,  many  Ger- 
man people  are  drifting  from  one  form  of 
totalitarianism  to  another  in  an  effort  to 
keep  alive.  Only  6  weeks  ago  It  was  an- 
nounced In  Berlin  that  former  members  of 
the  NazlParty  in  the  Russian  zone  of  occu- 
pation could  now  Join  the  Communist  Party.  • 
As  a  result,  members  of  the  Nazi  Party  in 
the  American.  British,  and  French  zones  of 
occupation,  will,  of  cotirse,  also  If  they  be- 
lieve It  necessary  to  protect  their  own  skins 
and  to  keep  from  starving,  switch  from  the 
banner  of  the  swastika  to  that  of  the  ham- 
mer and  sickle.  In  all  zones,  outside  of  the 
Russian  zone,  they  will  probably  do  this 
secretly  through  the  formation  of  secret  com- 
munist cells.  Those  millions  who  never  be- 
longed to  any  political  party  may.  too.  find 
It  expedient  to  Join  the  Communist  Party  If 
that  means  getting  food  to  remain  alive. 
Unless  American  aid  in  sufQcient  quantities 
comes  quickly,  our  efforts  to  create  a  demo- 
cratic   Germany    may    be    lost    forever,    and 


America's  plans  for  a  democratic  central 
Europe  will  disappear  like  the  dew  before  the 

rising  morning  sun.  For  us  to  do  less  than  to 
feed  the  starving  civilians  Is  to  sabotage 
America's  plans  for  a  democratic  central 
Europe. 

Through  your  efforts  and  those  of  your 
colleagues,  after  many  months  of  pleading, 
the  President's  War  Relief  Control  Board 
finally  announced  that  on  April  1.  American 
citizens  would  be  permitted  to  vnile  to  thelr 
relatlves  In  Germany.  It  took  11  months 
after  the  close  of  hostilities  in  Europe  before 
American  citizens  had  restored  to  them  their 
human  family  rights  to  find  out  If  their 
mothers  and  fathers  and  other  relatives  were 
alive  or  dead,  well  or  sick,  getting  enough  to 
eat  or  starving. 

But  still  today  these  millions  of  American 
citizens  were  denied  their  human  right  to 
tend  food  clothliig,  and  medicine  to  their 
starving  relatives  no  matter  how  urgent  the 
appeals  may  be  that  they  receive  from  their 
lathers  and  mothers  across  the  sea. 

Inliumanness  has  never  been  a  character- 
istic of  the  American  people.  A  man  who 
lets  bis  dog  starve  is  quickly  brought  before 
a  court  of  Justice  and  put  in  Jail  for  cruelty 
to  animals.  He  deserves  and  receives  the 
condemnation  and  contempt  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  And  yet  there  are  men  In  our  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  who  force  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  to  let  their  moth- 
ers and  fathers  starve  to  death  simply 
because  they  live  in  Germany  and  simply  be- 
cause these  hate-blinded  men  have  assumed 
the  powers  of  dictators. 

Now  that  we  are  no  longer  at  war  and  all 
our  European  enemies  have  surrendered  un- 
conditionally more  than  a  year  ago,  by  what 
authority  of  law  can  American  citizens  be 
prevented  from  fulfilling  their  human  and 
moral  obligations  to  their  parents?  And  who 
is  responsible  for  that  perversion  of  Justice 
and  of  human  righu? 

Those  in  our  Government  responsible  for 
the  starvation  of  even  one  father  or  mother 
of  an  American  citizen  by  continuing  to 
withhold  from  him  his  right  and  duty  to 
aid  his  parents  is  morally  guilty  of  murder. 
America  has  no  room  for  dictatorships  of  any 
kind — least  of  all  one  that  forces  American 
citizens  to  let  their  parents  starve  to  de«ith. 

In  the  past  the  excuse  has  been  given  that 
permission  cannot  l>e  granted  to  American 
citizens  to  send  food  to  their  relatives  he- 
cause  the  matter  of  feeding  the  civilian  pop- 
ulation is  under  the  control  of  the  Army. 
The  American  military  government  has 
within  the  past  6  months  repeatedly  re- 
quested shipments  of  food  which  would  per- 
mit a  minimum  standard  of  living  and  even 
these  shipments  have  laeen  curtailed. 

Under  date  of  April  18.  the  press  of  the 
Nation  carried  a  story  from  Berlin,  that 
Maj.  Gen.  Mca-rison  C.  Stayer.  Chief  of  the 
Health  Division  of  the  American  Military 
Government  In  Berlin,  had  on  that  day  re- 
quested the  administration  in  Washington 
to  grant  permission  to  American  citizens  to 
send  a  15-pound  package  of  food  or  clothing 
to  their  relatives  in  Germany  each  month. 
Because  of  the  tragic  situation.  Major  Gen- 
eral Stayer  also  recommended  that  American 
citizens  be  given  the  right  to  send  such  a 
package  not  only  to  their  relatives  but  also 
an  additional  package  each  month  to  un- 
known and  luirelated  starving  civilians  who 
have  no  connections  in  America.  Major  Gen- 
eral Stayer  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  sajlng, 
"The  2.000  tons  of  food  being  sent  monthly  ty 
American  relief  organizations  to  the  Amer- 
ican zone  of  occupation  could  In  that  way  be 
doubled." 

Now  that  the  Army  has  requested  the  Gov- 
ernment to  permit  American  citizens  to  send 
food  to  their  starving  relatives  in  Germany. 
Is  there  any  reason  why  the  President's  War 
Relief  Control  Board  still  refuses  to  grant 
this  right? 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act  is  still  in  full  force  and  eSect; 


however,  the  enforcement  of  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  Is  in  the  sole  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry.  and  under 
the  act  he  has  the  right  to  Issiie  licenses 
exempting  certain  transactions  from  the  act. 
An  exemption  was  granted  when  the  mails 
to  Germany  were  opened.  Similar  exemp- 
tions can  be  granted  for  the  sending  of  food 
and  clothing. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  every  appeal  made 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  Presi- 
dent's War  Relief  Control  Board  and  the 
Treasury  Department  to  grant  such  a  license 
has  been  to  no  avail,  we  urge  you  to  im- 
mediately pass  in  the  House.  Senate  bill  2101, 
which  is  an  amendment  to  the  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act.  introduced  by  Senator 
BRnx;FS.  of  New  Hampshire,  on  April  22,  19*6, 
and  on  that  day  referred  to  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  Within  1  week  after  the 
bill  was  introduced,  on  April  29.  1946.  the 
Senate  passed  the  same  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote.  This  bill  Is  now  before  the 
House,  and  we  urge  you  to  take  stecs  for  the 
Immediate  passage  of  the  same  in  the  House. 
This  bill,  as  soon  as  It  becomes  law.  will  per- 
mit any  person  in  the  United  States  to  sell, 
donate,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  to.  and  to 
transport  or  deliver  to,  any  person  in  Ger- 
many any  article  or  articles  (including  food, 
clothing,  and  medicine)  Intended  to  be  used 
so'.elv  to  relieve  human  suffering. 

Millions  of  German  civilians  are  awaiting 
word  from  their  American  relatives  They 
look  to  them  for  guidance  and  help  in  tnelr 
hour  of  need — they  look  to  them  for  food 
and  clothing.  It  is  those  German  civilians 
who  If  aided  now  will  help  carry  out  our 
policy  of  establishing  a  democratic  Germany 
If  only  given  the  opportunity.  In  the  in- 
terest of  humanity.  Christianity,  and  democ- 
racy, we  plead  for  your  cooperation.  We  also 
appeal  to  you  to  use  your  influence  to  the 
end  that  all  zones  of  occupation  be  open 
Immediately  so  that  relief  shipments  by  the 
churches  and  relief  organizations  can  be 
made  to  the  starving  people  in  the  zones 
outside  of  American  control. 

Tour  constituents,  regardless  of  creed  or 
politics,  realize  that  a  lasting  peace  cannot 
become  a  reality  If  we  continue  to  follow  a 
policy  that  results  in  a  starved  and  ema- 
ciated people  which  in  the  end  will  breed  only 
hatred  and  which  may  turn  out  to  be  the 
seed  from  which  will  grow  a  third  world  war. 
They  are  in  accord  that  only  by  following  a 
policy  of  humaneness  and  Christian  charity 
can  our  defeated  enemies  be  led  to  recognize 
and  practice  the  principle  of  the  trother- 
hood  of  man.  which  Is  the  Imsis  of  oiu-  demo- 
cratic society. 

All  will  be  deeply  indebted  to  you  for  your 
efforts.     Hoping  that  we  xnay  receive  from 
you   assurance  of  your  cooperation   In   this 
humanitarian  cause,  I  remain. 
Sincerely, 

Omaha  Daily  TararNx. 
Val  J.  Prrxa.  Publi&her. 
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No  Easy  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Mt.  Vernon  (Ohio)  News: 

NO   EASY    WAY 

New  Dealers  attempted  to  solve,  during  the 
depression,  the  Nation's  economic  problems 
through  the  application  of  a  cure-all. 
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dwperately  sought  acme  magic  for- 
vblch  would  Instantly  rout  the  forces 
world-wide  deprewlon  and  brln^;  about 
prosperity  with  a  minimum  of  effort, 
theory  was  that  It  was  not  necessary 
our  way  out  of  our  difficulties;  we 
egislate  and  spend  our  way  out. 
ursuit  of  this  theory,  the  New  Deal- 
t  the  taxpayers'  dollars  like  water; 
islated  In  support  of  all  sorts  of 
theories, 
net  result  was  the  accumulation  of  a 
tremeiidous  debt  and  a  dangerous  disar< 
ranger  lent  of  the  powers  of  our  Federal  Gov* 
ernme  it. 

The  maoilc  formulas  didn't  whip  the  depres* 
slon.  It  t(X>lc  a  world-wide  war  to  end  ln> 
dustrinl  stagnation  and  start  the  wheels  oC 
industry  to  spinning  at  top  speed. 

te  the  lessons  of  the  depression  era. 
r.  the  dependence  on  magic  formulas 
been  dropped. 
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Is  the  current  administration,  which 
lowing    New    Deal    policies    In    general, 
the  American  people  they  must  work 
uay  out  of  these  difficulties? 
niost  certainly  Is  not. 

endeavoring,  through  use  of  Federal 

s.  subsidies  and  a  conglomeration  of 

undeniocratlc  principles,  to  ease  our  way  into 

peaqptlme  economy   without  causing  any 

least   Inconvenience. 

espousing    the    theory    of    the    most 

of  the  labor  leaders  that  work  hours 

be  reduced  at  a  time  when  there  is 

need  for  hard  work. 

the  universal  agreement  that  our  do- 

pioblems  rest  on  production.     Attala 

uctlon  of  the  con\moditles  so  greatly 

and.  and  we  will  have  solved  practl- 

of  these  problems. 

approach   is   In   line   with    New    Deal 

In  general,  that  you  can  become  pros- 

wlthout  working,  that  there  is  more 

spending  than  savini?.  that  destruc- 

farm  crops  is  an  economic  asset,  even 

there    may    be    millions    of    hungry 

beings  in  the  world,  that  a  gigantic 

debt  is  of  no  consequence,  and  that 

Federal  subsidies — to  be  paid  off  by 

ng  generations— is  holding  down  the 

living. 

and   thrift  were  among  the  assets 

enabled   American    pioneers   to   build 

republic  out  of  a  wilderness.     The 

sought  no  easy  way  around  their 

They    met    them    head-on,    and 

their  way  out. 

ashioned.  say  the  New   Dealers;    the 
way  is  to  let  us  spend  your  money, 
of  succeeding  generations,  denude 
Srour  personal  liberties,  let  us  manage 
Ualrs  for  you.     All  the  public  Is  sup- 
do  la  sit  down,  fold  Its  hands  and 
tlently— for    the    miracle. 
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AmencaD  Atiays  His  Heritage 


EpCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

or   PKNNSTLVANI.* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVW 
Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  kUCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  ext<  nd  my  remarks  in  the  Rxcoro.  I 
Include  the  following  article  by  Bums 
Strader.  from  the  Rotarlan  for  July 
1945: 


AJf     aiCXaiCAN     ASSATS     HIS     HIBrtACt  * 

(By  Burns  Strader.  Rotarlan,  Independence, 
Mo  ) 

Dowered  with  the  wealth  of  the  world,  I 
am  rich  beyond  any  computation. 

I  stand  upon  the  verge  of  the  Orand 
Canyon.  Before  me  is  the  great  panorama 
of  sunken  cliffs  and  mountains  and  eleva- 
tions glowing  in  the  color  of  dull  red,  like 
the  banked  fires  of  primeval  creation,  while 
over  all  is  cast  the  tenuous  veil  of  im- 
palpable blue;  I  traverse  the  winding  ways 
of  Carlsbad  Caverns  with  their  frocen  poetry 
of  graceful  shape  and  form  and  outline 
wrought  Into  detail  by  the  divine  chi-^tel  of 
the  Master  Craftsman:  for  me  are  the  witch- 
ery and  charm  of  the  geysers  of  the  Yellow- 
atone. 

I  stand  at  a  distance  and  view  Mount 
Shasta,  the  great  peak  which  the  Indians 
called  The  Mountain  That  Was  God.  and 
view  It  towering  above  its  companions,  its 
ninunlt  and  shoulders  robed  with  eternal 
snows.  For  my  delectation  are  the  l>eauty 
and  appeal  of  form  and  color  of  the  in- 
describable gardens  of  Charleston.  S.  C: 
for  me  are  the  thunder  of  the  surge  upon  the 
rocky  coasts  of  Maine  and  the  hoarse  roar  of 
the  Pacific  upon  the  shores  of  Oregon. 

I  have  my  heroes  and  my  great  men:  Du- 
Guesclln,  Bayard.  Robert  Emmet.  Patrick 
Sarsfleld.  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Erasmus.  De- 
Wltt,  van  Tromp.  Winklerled.  John  Hamp- 
den. Alfred  the  Great.  Garibaldi  and  Cavour, 
Robert  Bruce.  Hunyadl.  Kosciusko,  and  John 
Sobieskl — all  of  them  Inspire  me,  for  they 
are  a  part  of  my  heritage. 

I  am  the  heir  of  constructive  legislation. 
For  me  was  written  the  Magna  Charta.  (or  me 
were  composed  the  American  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For  me  men  endured 
the  rfgors  of  Valley  Forge  and  Morristown. 
For  me  the  lawyer  of  Baltimore  In  the  night 
of  doubt  and  hope  and  indecision  wrote  the 
words  of  my  national  anthem.  I  am  moved 
by  the  forces  that  Inspired  Rutledge  and 
Lincoln  and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

For  me  are  the  art  and  the  poetry  and  the 
music  of  the  races  that  have  combined  in 
their  efforts  to  create  a  new  order  of  the 
ages.  The  poetry  of  Shakespeare  and  Robert 
Burns  are  mine  by  right  of  appreciation;  the 
poetry  of  Whittler.  of  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar, 
of  Longfellow,  is  woven  Into  the  fabric  of 
my  being.  Dickens  and  Dumas.  Cervantes, 
BJornson  and  Trugenev,  pour  out  before  me 
the  treasures  of  their  Imagination  as  they 
would  pay  tribute  to  a  prince.  For  me  are 
the  glory  of  the  Messiah  of  Handel,  the  maj- 
esty of  Beethoven,  the  melodious  harmony  of 
Tchaikovsky. 

To  the  poaaesslons  I  hold  have  come  the 
contrlbutlona  of  the  Negro,  the  Chinese,  the 
Italian,  the  French,  the  Scandinavian,  the 
German,  the  English,  the  Pole,  the  Bohemian, 
and  to  these  have  come  the  further  contribu- 
tion of  the  Irish  and  Scot.  The  art  and  In- 
spiration I  enjoy  have  been  enriched  by  such 
contributions. 

I  am  a  Roman  Catholic.  I  attend  the 
communion  of  my  church  free  from  interfer- 
ence In  the  manner  and  method  of  my  wor- 
ship. I  thrill  with  the  heritage  of  the  deeds 
of  the  great  men  and  women— St  Augustine. 
Father  Damlen.  St.  Catherine.  Leo  XIII— 
whoae  devotion  to  my  church  has  made  Its 
record  beautiful  and  great.  I  am  a  Protestant 
and  the  service  of  my  church  Is  free  from  out- 
side Influence.  My  life  Is  Illumined  by  the 
deeds  of  Latimer  and  Ridley,  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams, of  Wesley  and  Asbtiry,  of  Kno:  and 


'  Still  vivid  In  the  memory  of  many  read- 
ers Is  the  day  recently  obaenred  as  I  Am 
an  American  Day,  to  honor  thoae  who  had 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  In  the 
past  year  through  naturalization  and  by 
reaching  their  majority. — CBcroaa. 


Campbell.  I  am  a  Jew  and  In  the  protected 
ritual  of  my  synagogue  I  learn  again  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  pronouncement  of  the 
psalmist,  "The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

I  live  and  move  In  the  light  of  a  great 
tradition.  Free  am  I  to  come,  to  go.  to  act, 
to  think.  I  am  a  subject,  but  yet  a  aoyereign. 
I  am  a  citizen,  yet  a  prince.  I  live  under  the 
law  and  yet  at  the  ballot  box  I  wear  the  pur- 
ple rube  of  power. 

For  me  men  delve  and  strive  In  mine,  for 
me  men  labor  in  shop  and  field.  For  me  men 
fight  and  struggle  and  die. 

I  am  the  freest  creature  In  the  universe, 
with  a  freedom  that  carries  the  concomitant 
responsibility  to  work  out  my  destiny  and  the 
desrtny  of  my  land  under  the  purpoaca  of 
A  God. 

'.....-  am  I?  , 

I  am  an  American. 


The  House  Vote  on  OPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNtsOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mon4ay',  May  6.  1946  I 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr  Speaker,  the  con- 
troversy over  OPA  is  well  illustrated  in 
two  thoughtful  editorials  from  the  Man- 
kato  Free  Press  and  the  New  Ulm  Daily 
Journal  which  are  published  in  my  con- 
gressional district.  The  people  out  in 
the  country  are  fully  aware  of  what  goes 
on. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  these  editorials: 
(From  the  Mankato    iMinn  )    Free  Press  of 
April  23.  19461 

THE  HOUSE  VOTl  ON  OPA 

Chester  Bowles,  bewailing  what  he  terms 
the  virtual  wrecking  of  the  OPA  by  the  Hou.se 
last  week,  warns  that  "this  Nation  cannot  live 
half  regulated  and  half  unregulated." 

That,  very  possibly,  is  true. 

Still,  it  was  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  Impractical, 
theoretical  aides  who  advised  and  coumeled 
President  Truman  to  abolish  wage  controls 
last  fall,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  rigid 
curb  on  prices.  Wage  raises  of  up  to  30  per- 
cent, they  foolishly  announced  publicly,  c^uld 
be  absorbed  by  Industry  without  Increasing 
the  price  of  manufactured  products.  That 
brought  on  a  flood  of  extravagant  demands, 
a  flood  of  paralysing  strikes,  and  as  a  result 
a  flood  of  increases  In  the  prices  of  virtually 
everything  that  average  citlzerji  have  to  buy 
and  that  OPA  is  attempting  to  regulate. 

Also,  that  stalled  production  for  six  pre- 
cious months  or  more  and  made  Just  that 
much  more  acute  the  dangers  of  Infla-ion, 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  Is  Mr. 
Bowles.  Henry  Wallace.  Wilson  Wyatt,  and 
others  of  the  "spend  and  lend'  school  of 
thought  who  are  constantly  advocating  more 
deficit  spending  by  the  Government.  This  la 
another  primary  Incentive  to  Inflation. 
There  is  too  much  money  in  circulation  now. 
Deficit  spending  that  Is  financed  largely  by 
bank  loatvs.  constantly  Increases  the  money 
supply,  provides  more  fuel  on  which  the 
flames  of  Inflation  feed. 

OPA  price  curb*  are  mere  palliatives  that 
treat  this  economic  ailment,  they  are  not 
permanent  cures  that  will  make  our  eco- 
nomic system  sound.  Most  sound  econo- 
mlaU  will  agree  that  a  continuance  of  OPA 
la  neccaaary  for  a  temporary  period  and  it 
la  probable  the  Senate  will  provide  this  ex- 
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tension  without  too  much  limitation  of  the 
price  control  agency's  powers. 

At  the  same  time  there  should  be  accom- 
panying legislation  to  enccurage  capacity 
production  by  both  wage  and  price  ceilings 
over  the  emergency  period  and  to  balance 
the  budpct  during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
Once  we  have  capacity  production  and  a  bal- 
anced budget,  the  real  cures  for  Inflation 
win  have  been  provided.  Mr.  Bodies*  price 
fixing  Is  a  mere  stop-gap  projjrr.m  that  many 
people  fear  he  would  make  a  permanent  part 
of  our  economic  life  If  he  could  gain  the 
legislative  support  to  do  so. 

Tl^e  vote  of  the  House  against  OPA  last 
week  was  basically,  a  rebuke  of  the  attempted 
power-grabbing  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

[Prom  the  New  Ulm   (Minn  >  Dally  Journal 
of  April  20.  19461 

CONCaSf  S  BLOWS  OFF 

One  extreme  usually  produces  another  ex- 
treme. 

Whea  Members  of  Conpress  reacted  from 
the  extreme  of  bureaucracy  in  the  OPA  and 
the  price  regulation  and  subsidy  agencies 
they  were  expressing  the  growing  resentment 
of  the  country  against  the  needless  meddling 
and  production  throttling  agencies.  They 
were  expressing  the  growing  belief  that  the 
OPA.  like  prohibition,  was  creating  more 
black  markets  than  It  was  solving  and  In 
aplte  of  OPA  claims.  It  was  not  holding  the 
price  line  of  Inflation.  What  Congress  be- 
lieved It  was  doing  was  to  stimulate  black 
marketini?.  emptying  shelves  and  counters 
at  the  stores,  creating  Inferior  merchandise, 
and  holding  back  production. 

Voting  these  feelings  Congress  probably 
went  too  far  and  it  apjjears  much  farther 
than  the  Senate  will  go.  Out  of  It  all  will 
undoubtedly  come  some  compromise  between 
the  extreme  highrstepping  tactics  of  the 
people  in  Government  offices  who  believe 
Government  must  regulate  everything  and 
the  other  extreme  that  we  can  take  off  all 
controls  and  let  supply  and  demand  go  to 
work. 

In  tliese  days  of  shortages  and  dislocations 
caused  by  the  war  neither  program  will  work 
out  without  a  hardship  to  many  people.  Ev- 
erything was  nrtlflclally  stimulated  during 
the  war  and  supply  and  demand  are  so  ab- 
normal that  It  Is  necessary  to  exercise  some 
control  to  get  things  back  to  normal. 

All  our  troubles  stem  from  a  silly,  un- 
realistic approach  to  the  whole  problem.  If 
on  December  7,  1941.  when  we  went  to  war  we 
had  frozen  the  prices  of  everything,  raw  ma- 
terials, wages,  salaries,  retail  prices,  and 
everything  as  Canada  did.  then  It  would  have 
been  possible  to  develop  some  real  price  con- 
trol. Instead  we  froze  part  of  the  wage  and 
business  structure  and  allowed  Increases  to 
others.  Wages  were  allowed  to  Increase  but 
the  prices  were  held  In  line  under  a  celling 
program.  As  a  result  the  stores  began  to 
empty  their  counters  of  good  merchandise. 
Cheaper  products  began  to  come  to  the 
shelves  instead.  In  some  lines  ol  merchandise 
such  as  mcaU  the  black  markets  began  to 
flourish  like  the  bootleggers  of  the  prohibi- 
tion era.  OPA  could  say  It  held  the  price 
line  against  inllation.  but  actually  It  was  not 
holdins  the  line  because  cheaper  merchan- 
dise wes  b«ing  made  at  the  eld  prices,  new 
manufacturers  were  allowed  new  and  higher 
ceilings  than  the  old  produc<*rs.  and  many 
people  were  patronizing  the  black  markets  at 
much  higher  prices. 

The  action  of  Congress  indicates  that  the 
OP  .A  is  on  its  w.'.y  out.  Its  passing  probably 
will  be  more  g;radual  than  the  hot-headed  at- 
titude of  Congress  would  seem  to  Indicate. 
OPA  Will  have  to  ro  when  supply  begins  to 
cat'.;h  up  with  demand.  The  answer  to  our 
Jifoblem  IB  not  a  permanent  OPA.  The  an- 
swer Is  more  and  more  production  and  when 
OPA  Interferes  with  that  production  It  Is 
hopelcujiy  wrung. 


Food  Plank  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  Nation-wide  es.^ay  contest 
conducted  by  a  business  institution  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  entitled  "Food  Plank 
for  Peace."  Hugh  Lewis,  student  of  the 
Hubbard  High  School,  of  Hubbard,  Tex., 
in  my  congressional  district,  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  the  two  Texas  winners. 

The  essay  of  this  young  man  is  so  ex- 
cellent and  deals  with  a  subject  so  vitally 
important,  not  only  in  the  United  States 
but  throughout  the  world  at  this  time, 
that  under  leave  granted  I  submit  same 
herewith. 

Surely  feeding  the  hungry  of  the  world 
and  preventing  mass  starvation  is  one  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  American  peo- 
ple at  this  time  and  this  high  school  stu- 
dent, in  a  logical  and  convincing  manner 
points  out  the  necessity  for  such  assist- 
ance and  its  relation  to  the  future  peace 
of  the  world. 

A   FOOD   PLANK   FOR   PEACE 

(By  Hugh  Lewis.  Hubbard  High  School. 
Hubbard,  Tex.) 

To  a  steadily  greater  degree  we  have 
watched  the  modern  world  become  a  single 
community.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we 
in  the  United  States  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  foreign  peoples. 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  question. 
Should  America  help  Europe  and  Asia  to 
recover  from  economic  paralysis?  let  us  first 
bear  in  mind  the  extremity  of  conditions  In 
foreign  countries. 

Throughout  nearly  all  of  Europe  there  Is 
severe,  and  in  many  places  unbearable,  hun- 
ger and  exposure.  In  Asia  the  crisis  is  worse. 
In  Chungking  people  are  dropping  dead  In 
the  streets,  and  millions  of  the  Chinese  are 
expected  to  die  within  a  few  months. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  humanitarianlsm 
and  the  American  policy  of  world  friendship, 
we  cannot  doubt  what  the  answer  to  our 
question  will  be.  Neither  can  we  doubt  that 
what  we  face  is  actually  a  world  crisis  and 
that  we.  the  richest  nation  In  the  world, 
possess  the  greatest  power  to  deal  with  It. 

T<x>,  the  extremity  of  the  situation  empha- 
sizes certain  selfish  arguments  for  American 
leadership  in  the  relief  and  rehabilitation  of 
hard-pressed  and  destitute  countries: 

1.  Its  value  to  us  In  foreign  trade:  The 
sooner  the  welfare  of  the  peoples  of  war-torn 
countries  is  insured,  the  sooner  they  can 
reestablish  industry  and  increase  their  pro- 
duction for  export.  Then  not  only  can  we 
lianort  more  goods  from  them,  but,  since  they 
will  have  more  goods  to  sell,  their  wealth 
will  increase,  and  their  demand  for  American 
goods  will  become  greater.  That  means 
greater  wealth  and  employment  and  leas 
chance  for  economic  insecurity  in  this  coun- 
try itseif.  Also,  foreign  investments  will  be 
more  secure  and  more  profitable.  Increasing 
from  another  source  our  own  production  and 
employment. 

2.  Its  value  to  wcrld  peace:  The  atomic 
bomb  has  made  imperative  farther  advance- 
ment toward  peace.  There  are  two  ways  in 
which  our  leadership  in  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion would  aid  in  that  advancement:  First, 
the  peoples  of  war-torn  countries  will  not 
forget  the  utter  devasUtion  of  the  past  war 
and  with  Increasing  economic  security  could 
Ehare  with   us   a  greater   interest  In  world 


peace.  Until  starvation  and  extreme  suf- 
fering are  checked,  however,  peace  will  be 
subordinate  to  survival.  Secondly,  to  aid 
In  the  recovery  of  such  countries  will  be  to 
gain  friendship  for  America  and  Influence  for 
American  principles,  which  will  guarantee  us 
greater  hopes  for  ovir  own  security  and  pros- 
perity. If,  by  our  abandonment  of  the  policy 
of  international  cooperation  and  friendship, 
we  do  not  help  them,  we  shall  Icse  the  respect 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  loss  which  we  can- 
not afford. 

The  practice  of  humanitarianlsm  and  world 
cooperation  will  be  encouraged  among  all 
natioiis  by  the  participation  of  peoples  in  a 
policy  of  mutual  aid  In  recovery  from  ^ar 
and  want,  a  participation  In  which  we  can 
share  the  fullest  part.  I  believe  that  in  the 
hope  of  national  prosperity  and  national  and 
world  security,  reason,  as  well  as  American 
principles,  stands  in  favor  of  our  aid  to  the 
nations  Impoverished  by  war. 


\ 


Letter  of  Robert  E.  Hamegan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  am  inserting  a  letter  received  from 
the  Honorable  Robert  E.  Hannegan.  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  in 
response  to  a  letter  that  I  wrote  to  him  a 
few  days  ago: 

Democratic  National  CoMMrrTSE, 

Washington.  April  29,  1946. 
Hon.  Walteh  K.  Granger, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear   Congressman  Granger:    I   m-as  very 
happy  to  receive  your  nice  letter  of  April  19 
with  reference  to  the  recent  caucus  called 
by  the  Democratic  majority  In  the  House. 

I  assure  you  at  no  time  did, the  national 
committee  have  any  intention  of  engaging 
In  a  purge,  nor  will  it  do  so  while  I  am  chair- 
man. But  we  are  vitally  Interested  in  seeirg 
that  our  party's  pledges  are  kept  to  the  peo- 
ple who  have  constantly  returned  our  party 
to  office  since  1930,  and  only  by  doing  so  can 
we  continue  to  earn  the  gratitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  very  sincerely 
appreciate  your  writing  me  as  you  did  and 
you  may  be  assured  of  our  continued  coopera- 
tion and  pleasant  relations  at  all  times. 
With  warmest  personal  regards, 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bob  Hannegan. 


Food  for  Famine  Relief 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

of  MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  famine 
statement  issued  by  the  administrative 
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boarc   of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conf(  rence: 
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WA^MiNOToif.  May  4— The  text  of  the  fam- 
.tement  Issued  by  the  administrative 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
was   as   fallows: 
Fatnlne  Is  killing  millions  of  people.     Its 
weakened  In  body  and  In  spirit,  in- 
in  number  each  day      We  who  know 
pangs  of  hunger  must  hearken  to  the 
cries  of  our  brothers  In  Christ.     Self- 
Ine  and  self-denial  on  our  part  will 
cbuntless  lives. 
Fr<  xn  our  overflowing  granaries,  yea.  from 
vo  wantonly  waste,  we  can  do  much  to 
their  utter  destitution.     Bread  must 
for  us  a  holy  thing:  for  It  means  life 
nlultltude  of  Ood's  children. 
*^t  idful  of  this  dire  need,  the  bishop*  of 
country  are  appealing  to  the  faithful  to 
nstintlngly  in  the  campaign  for  food 
children  of  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
the  week,  beginning  on  Mother's  Day, 
!.     We  are  confident  that  the  response 
a  fitting  testimony  of  Christlike  love 
oqr  neighbors  In  need. 

we    earnestly   urge   our   fellow 
to  heed  the  plea  of  our  Govern- 
to  release  their  reserve  stores  of  wheat 
e  hungry  may  eat. 
icf  of  hunger  is  Indeed  the  pressing 
}(  the   moment.     We   know   that   the 
of  food  Is  due  In  large  measure  to 
rrlb.e    devastation    wrought    by    war. 
inking  men  will  not  limit  their  vision 
fact.     They  will  look  beyond  to  find 
causes  for  the  chaos  that  now  afflicts 
humanity. 
Evi^ope's  misery  has  been  aggravated  by 
and   economic    disorders    that    could 
I  een  prevented.    Undue  delay  In  reach- 
settlements  has  fostered  Instability 
phralyzed  reconstruction. 
Eastern  or  'bread'  Europe  has  been  arti- 
walled    off    from    Western    Europe. 
I  udes  of  civilians  and  prisoners  of  war 
I  een  deported  and  degraded  Into  forced 
unworthy  of  human  beings. 
Oci  upylng  soldiery,  living  off  the  land,  are 
i  aing    already    depleted     food     stores, 
masses   of    unfortunate    people    have 
ripped  of  their  goods  and  then  driven 
caktle  from  their  native  soil  Into  strange 
vhere  they  are  homeless,  helpless  and 
ess.      Inevitably,    famine    breeds    fear 
rest;  and  unrest  Jeopardizes  the  hope 
lor  which  maakind  is  longing. 
Ju4tlce  cries  out  against  these  violations 
moral  order.     Tliere  can  be  no  peace 
hey  endure.    Injustice  is  the  helpmate 
amine  and  their  offspring  is  chaos. 

among  men  and  nations  can  come 

flom  the  practice  of  Justice  and  mercy 

hu  nan   relations.     The   moral  order  set 

t>y   the  Maker  of  the  universe   is  the 

given  to  men  whereby  they  may 

ce  and  security." 


Radio  and  the  Public  Interest 


IPCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TtiE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.hvOODRUFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  o  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Pred  Br?nckman.  from  the  National 
Qranj  e  Monthly; 


Radio  Am>  the  Pl^slic  IirmisT — Soap  Oraus 
AND  AovxrrTsiNc  CHATmi  CaowD  StrvraiM- 
iNG  PiocaAMs  Orr  thi  An 

(By  Fred  Brenckman) 

Preliminary  reports  made  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  indicate  that 
the  four  major  radio  networks  of  the  country 
during  1945  had  nvcnucs  from  the  sale  of 
radio  tim*  •ggrsfatlng  $128.533000.  This 
refers  to  the  earnings  of  the  National,  the 
American,  the  Mutual,  and  the  Columbia 
broadcasting  systems.  If  the  revenues  of  all 
networks  and  radio  stations  were  included, 
the  total  would  be  in  the  neightx>rhood  of 
•300.000.000. 

While  every  well  disposed  person  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  radio  broadcasters  prosper, 
the  conviction  is  growing  throughout  the 
country  that  the  radio  is  being  commercial- 
ized to  an  extent  that  Is  entirely  unwar- 
ranted. 

To  put  It  mildly,  there  Is  too  much  "adver- 
tising chatter"  and  too  many  soap  operas, 
but  not  enough  "sustaining"  programs,  with 
educational,  religious,  labor,  agricultural, 
and  civic  organizations  getting  due  recogni- 
tion. 

TWENTT-SIX   TO   OKI 

Granting  that  those  who  are  engaged  In 
radio  broadcasting  have  an  Investment  upon 
which  they  have  a  right  to  expect  reasonable 
dividends,  the  fact  remains  that  the  listening 
public  also  has  an  investment,  which  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  esti- 
mates Is  26  times  higher  than  that  of  the 
broadcasters.  Here  are  the  figures,  and  they 
are  convincing: 

Original  cost  to  the  public  of  53.800.000 
receivers  manufactured  during  the  8-year  pe- 
riod prior  to  December  31,  1944.  $2,078,000,000. 

Original  cost  of  all  tangible  broadcast  prop- 
erty to  licensees  of  all  stations  and  networks, 
as  of  December  31.  1944.  $82,997,650. 

Excess  of  public  Investment  over  indtistry 
Investment  in  tangible  broadcast  property. 
$1.995.002350. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  with- 
out the  investment  which  the  public  has 
made  for  radio  sets,  the  broadcasting  facili- 
ties of  the  stations  and  networks  would  be 
as  useless  as  an  automobile  without  wheels. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  public  has 
rights  which  the  broadcasters  would  do  well 
to  respect.  It  should  be  clearly  recognized 
by  all  concerned  that  nobody  has  a  vested 
interest  In  the  air.  because  the  air  is  common 
property.  All  radio  sUtions  are  licensed  for 
a  period  of  not  more  than  3  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  period  the  licensee,  if  he 
wishes  to  remain  In  business,  murt  make  ap- 
plication for  the  renewal  of  his  license.  The 
standard  governing  the  granting  of  licenses 
Is  public  interest,  convenience,  or  necessity. 

PROMISE  AND  PEXTOaMANCE 

On  April  10.  1945.  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  announced  that  it  pro- 
posed to  follow  a  policy  calling  for  a  more 
detailed  review  of  broadcast  station  perform- 
ance when  passing  upon  applications  for 
license  renewals 

During  the  previous  months.  Paul  A.  Por- 
ter, then  chairman  of  the  FCC,  set  forth  the 
need  for  such  a  policy  In  an  address  to  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  He 
said. 

"Brieffy,  the  facts  are  these:  An  applicant 
seeks  a  construction  permit  for  a  new  station 
and  In  hU  application  makes  the  usual  rep- 
resentations as  to  the  type  of  service  he  pro- 
poses. These  representations  include  specific 
pledges  that  time  will  be  made  available  for 
civic,  educational,  agricultural  and  other  pub- 
lic service  programs. 

"The  station  Is  constructed  and  begins 
operations.  Subsequently  the  licensee  asks 
for  a  3-year  renewal,  and  the  record  clearly 
shows  that  he  has  not  fulfilled  the  promise 
made  to  the  Commission  when  he  received 
the  original  grant.  The  Commission  has  In 
the  past,  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Including 


limitations  of  staff,  automatically  renewml 
tbaaa  licenses,  even  in  cases  where  there  is 
a  TMt  disparity  between  promises  and  per- 
fonaance." 

Continuing,  Mr.  Porter  threw  out  a  warn- 
ing that  it  Will  pay  broadcasters  to  heed. 

"We  have  under  consideration  at  the  pres- 
ent time."  said  he,  "a  procedure  whereby 
promises  will  be  compared  with  performance. 
I  think  the  Industry  Is  entitled  to  know  our 
concern  in  this  matter  and  should  be  In- 
formed that  there  is  (lending  before  the  Com- 
mission staff  proposals  which  are  designed 
to  strengthen  renewal  procedures  and  give 
the  Commission  a  more  definite  picture  of 
the  station's  overall  operation  when  the 
license  comes  up  for  renewal." 

In  accordance  with  this  anouncement.  a 
procedure  involving  more  detailed  review  of 
renewal  applications  was  Instituted  in  April 
1949. 

In  other  words,  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Is  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  radio  stations  throughout  the  country  to 
see  that  the  licensees  live  up  to  their  promlSM 
to  give  a  proper  proportion  of  tim»^to  "sus- 
taining" programs. 

FUNCTIONS  or  SUSTAINING   PKOCRAMS 

"The  carrying  of  sustaining  programs."  says- 
the  Commission  in  a  recent  report,  "has  al- 
ways been  deemed  one  aspect  of  broadcast 
operations  in  the  public  interest.  Sustaining 
programs  perform  a  five-fold  function  In  (a) 
maintaining  an  over-all  program  balance,  (b) 
providing  time  for  programs  inappropriate 
for  sponsorship,  (c)  providing  time  for  pro- 
grams serving  particular  minority  tastes  and 
interests,  (d)  providing  time  for  nonprofit 
organizations — religious,  civic,  agricultural, 
labor,  educational,  etc.  and  (e)  providing 
time  for  experiment  and  for  unfettered  ar- 
tistic  self-expression." 

The  report  of  the  Commission  very  properly 
sets  forth  that  If  sustaining  programs  are  to 
perform  their  traditional  functions  In  the 
American  system  of  broadcasting,  they  must 
be  broadcast  at  hours  when  the  public  Is 
awake  and  listening  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  time  devoted  to  sustaining  programs 
should  be  reasonably  distributed  among  var- 
ious segments  of  the  broadcast  day. 

RXJCCTINC  NETWOaX   PROGRAMS 

It  has  frequently  happened  during  the  past 
few  years  that  when  one  of  the  networks  puts 
on  a  sustaining  program,  most  of  the  stations 
affiliated  with  it  refuse  to  carry  It,  devoting 
their  time  to  local  commercial  programs. 

For  example,  on  a  given  day  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  Systems  Country  Journal,  one 
of  the  most  popular  farm  programs  on  the 
air,  was  carried  by  53  stations  affiliated  with 
the  system  and  rejected  by  83 

During  the  progress  of  the  war.  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  carried  a  program 
dramatizing  current  books  relating  to  the 
war.  A  check  on  a  certain  date  showed  that 
this  program  was  carried  by  52  NBC  stations 
and  rejected  by  61 . 

The  NBC  also  had  a  program  called  Labor 
for  Vtctorv-.  which  brought  authoritative 
speakers  to  discuss  labor's  part  In  the  war 
effort.  These  programs  were  produced  by 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  alternat- 
ing with  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
sations. On  a  certain  day  in  April  2  years 
ago,  this  program  was  carried  by  35  NBC 
•tatlons  and  rejected  by  1^. 

No  figures  have  l)een  available  from  the 
Blue  Network,  now  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co  .  to  show  how  many  of  its  stations 
rejected  sustaining  programs  put  on  by  that 
network. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
has  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

"The  extent  to  which  network  sustaining 
programs  have  been  neglected  Is  well  llltis- 
trated  by  this  failure  of  the  Blue  Network 
even  to  determine  whether  or  not  Its  sus- 
taining programs  were  being  carried." 
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The  truth  Is  that  the  broadcasters  have 
grown  so  callous  and  neglectful  of  their  duty 
to  the  public,  so  greedy  for  gain,  that  many 
stations  are  now  devoting  from  80  to  SO  per- 
cent of  their  time  on  Sundays  to  commercial 
advertising. 

AGRICtTLTITRE  FARES  BADLY 

Agriculture,  the  fundamental  industry  of 
the  country,  has  fared  badly  at  the  hands 
of  the  broadcasting  Interests  during  the  past 
few  years. 

For  many  years  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  had  as  one  of  Its  most  popular  fea- 
tures the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour. 
For  5  days  a  week  this  hour  was  given  over  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  on  Saturdays  the  several  national  farm 
organizations  alternated  in  putting  on  the 
program.  Under  this  arrangement  each  of 
the  farm  organizations  was  given  an  hour 
once  a  month  on  the  air.  To  enliven  its 
programs  the  National  Grange  regularly  had 
the  United  States  Army  Band,  which  was 
given  nearly  half  cf  the  time.  To  show  that 
this  feature  was  appreciated,  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  In  Canada,  a  poll  conducted  bv 
the  Toronto  Star  disclosed  that  the  Army 
Band  was  the  mo5t  popular  musical  organiza- 
tion on  the  air  In  the  Dominion. 

However,  early  in  1942  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  cut  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour  down  to  30  minutes,  explaining 
that  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  company  to 
give  the  other  30  minutes  to  the  Government 
for  war  purposes.  About  6  months  later,  the 
Farm  and  Home  Hour  was  entirely  abolished. 

Under  present  arrangements  the  farm  or- 
ganizations as  such  get  practically  no  recog- 
nition from  the  radio  networks,  although 
every  station  was  licensed  with  the  under- 
standing that  It  would  give  a  due  allotment 
of  time  to  agriculture  along  with  other 
groups  in  discharging  Its  public  service  le- 
Eponslbilitles. 

While  agriculture  get.s  less  recognition  on 
the  air  than  any  other  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation of  comparable  size  and  Importance 
other  groups  are  also  given  but  a  niggardly 
allotment  of  time  on  a  sustaining  basis. 

Every  sensible  person  knows  very  well  that 
without  advertising  revenues  the  broad- 
casters would  not  be  able  to  stay  in  business. 
and  an  Industry  that  Is  properly  financed  can 
naturally  serve  the  public  more  effectively 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

BALANCE  SHEETS  TELL  STORY 

But  tliat  the  broadcasting  interests  could 
deal  more  generously  with  the  public  and 
still  get  a  good  return  on  their  investment 
is  indicated  by  their  own  balance  sheets. 

During  1944.  the  last  yeju-  for  which  com- 
plete figures  are  available,  the  total  revenues 
cf  all  networks  and  radio  stations  amounted 
to  $275j298.611,  after  deducting  (41.303.215. 
which  was  paid  out  in  the  form  of  commis- 
sions to  regularly  established  agencies  and 
brokers. 

Total  broadcast  expenses  amounted  to 
$185,025,760.  giving  the  industry  net  earnings 
of  $90,272,851  before  the  payment  of  Federal 
Income  taxes. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  this  was 
a  generous  return  for  1  year's  operations  on 
a  tout  investment  of  less  than  $83,030,000. 


San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  J.  WELCH 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  WELCH.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  15, 
1946,    the    House    unanimously    passed 


House  Resolution  529,  which  I  Introduced 
on  February  20,  1946,  calling  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  joint  Army-Navy  board 
to  hold  hearings,  investigate,  and  re- 
port to  Congress  on  the  fep.sibility  and 
need  of  a  bridge  from  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  to  Bay  Farm  Island  on  the 
eastern  shores,  or  continental  side,  of 
San  Fiancisco  Bay,  or  a  system  of  dams 
and  causeways  as  provided  in  the  so- 
called  Reber  plan. 

One  of  the  greatest  values  of  such  a 
bridge  will  be  the  additional  link  it  will 
provide  in  connecting  the  great  number 
of  military  and  naval  establishments  lo- 
cated in  the  area  as  a  part  of  our  future 
national  defense. 

But  aside  from  this,  there  is  an  urgent 
need — an  imperative  need — for  early  ap- 
proval of  such  a  project  to  meet  the  con- 
tinuously increasing  traffic  requirements 
for  proper  highway  facilities  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  east  side  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  That  the  present  single 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge  is 
wholly  inadequate  to  meet  even  present- 
day  requirements  is  forcefully  indicated 
in  a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
San  Franci.<:co  Call-Bulletin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  invite  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing editorial  to  which  I  have  referred: 

ANOTHER  BAY  BRIDGE — EASTETl  TRAFFIC  JAM  ON 
OAKLAND  SPAN  SHOWS  NEED  FOR  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  AN  ADDITIONAL  CROSSING 

The  last  holiday  week  end  (Easter)  pro- 
duced a  Jam  cf  autos  on  the  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  bay  bridge  which  experienced  high- 
way patrol  officers  regarded  as  the  heaviest 
in  the  history  of  the  span.  Autos  were 
backed  up  almost  to  Richmond,  and,  at  timet, 
barely  were  able  to  move. 

We  can  expejt  this  sort  of  thing  to  occur 
with  Increasing  frequency  from  now  on,  im- 
peding traffic  and  aggravating  the  hazards 
of  highway  travel — to  say  nothing  of  the 
wear  and  tear  upon  the  patience  of  thousands 
of  motorists. 

Nobody  who  vises  the  present  bridge  will 
question  the  fact  that  It  now  Is  called  upon. 
at  peak  traffic  periods,  to  handle  more  vehicles 
than  It  can  comfortably  and  efficiently  ac- 
commodate. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  call  attention  now  to 
the  fact  that  Representative  Richard  J. 
V/ELCH.  of  San  Francisco,  has  offered  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
Army-Navy  beard  to  Investigate  the  need  for 
another  bridge  across  the  bay,  and  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  voted  unani- 
mously In  favor  of  Congressman  Welch  s 
proposal. 

Welch  has  suggested  study  either  cf  a 
bridge  extending  from  San  Francisco,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hunters  Point,  to  Bay  Farm  Island 
on  the  East  Bay  side,  or  of  the  principles  of 
the  so-called  Reber  plan  calling  for  a  system 
of  dams  and  causeways. 

Congress  acted  despite  an  adverse  report 
from  the  Navy  Department.  Acting  Secretary 
W.  John  Kenney  signed  a  report  in  which  It 
was  suggested  that  the  Navy's  objections, 
originally  set  forth  in  1941.  not  only  still  held 
good  but  were  even  more  valid  because  of  the 
increased  Navy  activity  in  the  bay  area. 

The  Hotise,  as  demonstrated  by  Its  vote  on 
the  Welch  resolution,  thinks  otherwise.  We 
agree.  We  bslieve  that  another  bay  crossing, 
far  from  interfering  with  national  defense 
(we  will  presume,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  Navy  is  thinking  in  the  larger,  long- 
range  terms  of  national  defense  and  not  bas- 
ing its  viewpoint  on  any  selfish  Interest  In 
pet  projects)   will  Improve  it. 

Another  crossing  v/ould  Improve  facilities 
for  transporting  m;n  and  materials;  It  would 
ease  the  construction  of  tha  transportation 
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bottleneck  caused  by  any  bridge,  by  Its  very 
nature;  caused  by  the  present  bottleneck; 
and  it  would  add  Just  that  much  more  In  the 
way  of  communications  lines. 

The  Army  and  Navy  most  certainly  have 
nothing  to  lose  by  giving  this  subject  serious 
and  open-minded  study. 

We  believe  that  an  honest  and  intelligent 
Inquiry  into  the  idea  will  convince  the  armed 
services  they  have  much  to  gaui  from  another 
bay  crossing. 

And.  most  assuredly,  the  civilian  public.  In 
Its  peacetime  activities  of  commerce  and 
pleasure,  would  benefit  vastly  from  another 
crossing.  The  Army  and  Navy,  which  after 
all  are  creatures  of  the  American  public, 
should  bear  this  in  mind.  To  this  end,  they 
should  respond  favorably  to  the  Welch  reso- 
lution. 


Broaden  the  Social  Security  Act — Increase 
Oid-Age  Pensions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  0.  McCOWEN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  McCOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  has  been  made  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
for  its  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  broadening  of  the  Social  Security 
Act: 

At  this  time  I  desire  to  mkkc  a  statement 
In  reference  to  the  Social  Seclrity  Act.  Many 
constituents  of  mine  are  deeply  interested 
in  seeing  the  Social  Security  Act  amended 
so  as  to  include  a  larger  number  of  the  people 
In  the  older  age  brockets.  liCany  persons 
now  In  employment  are  not  protected.  Some 
statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  about  two 
out  of  every  five  jobs  in  the  United  States 
are  excluded  from  OASl  although  about 
70.000.000  individuals  have  wage  credits,  but 
less  than  40,OCO.OOO  have  an  Insured  status. 
It  would  setm.  therefore,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  persons  should  be  covered  than  now  ex- 
ists under  the  present  law.  A  good  many 
ai-guments  could  be  given  to  Justify  old-age 
benefits  Irom  social  security  at  the  age  of 
55.  and  I  should  like  to  see  the  age  lowered 
to  60,  if  55  will  not  be  considered.  May  1 
urge  your  attention  to  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  a  broadening  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. 


A  Doctrine  for  Modern  Republicans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOWELL  STOCKMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  a  speech  of  the  Honorable  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  Jr..  delivered  on  Saturday, 
April  27.  in  Portland.  Oreg.,  before  the 
State  convention  of  the  Young  Republi- 
can Federation  of  Oregon.  I  heard  this 
speech  when  it  was  given  and  it  aroused 
such  favorable  comment  that  I  wish  to 
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place  t  in  the  Record  and  make  it  avail- 
able f}r  all  Members  of  Congress.  It  is 
as  fol  ows: 
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a  real  pleasure  to  come  here  to  ihe 
coast  to  address  this  fine  Republican 
ng.     When  your  able  Senator  Morse 
me  to  come  I  was  eager  to  accept  for 
reasons.     Plrst.   because   of   my   hi^h 
for  him.     I  do  not   need  to  tell  you 
has  won  an  outstanding  position  in 
because  ol  his  lndei>endence.  his 
-looking    approach    to    our    current 
and    the   courage   with    which    he 
for   his   convictions      With   his   ccl- 
Senator  Cordon.  Oregon  Is  well  repre- 
Then    there    was    another    reason, 
springs    from    the    deep    attachment 
[  hnd  for  the  late  Senator  Charles  L. 
.    When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  at 
of  34  he  befriended  me  and  helped  me 
ways  than  I  can  possibly  enumerate, 
sure  political   wisdom,  deep  love  of 
and  a  wonderful  capacity  for  friend- 
shall  always  remember  him  and.  to 
low    to    his    home    State    of    Oregon, 
he    served    so    long    and    with    such 
gratifies  me  deeply, 
le  who  has  within  the  last  few  month.s 
from   Europe,   there   Is  something 
satisfying — and    wonderful— f. bout    a 
like  this  one  tonight.     There  are 
c(  ntrasts.     One  very  obvious  one  Is 
ight  we  are  warm  and  have  plenty 
In   Europe   very  few   buildings   are 
coal  Is  so  scarce  that  electric  light  Is 
and  food  Is  a  terrible  problem  fcr 
of  sickly,  tired,  and  emaciated  peo- 
are  a  few  of  the  differences — the 
listlc  ones. 

are  other  contrasts.     Here  we  are 

friends      We  greet   each   other   with 

In  many  places  abroad  the  expres- 

people's  faces  are  those  of  worry. 

or  hate — hate   which  springs  from 

as  well  as  from  the  Inherited  bru- 

of   centuries.      Over    there    you    see 

stemming   from    the    fact*  that   you 

different  language  or  that  you  wor- 

a  different  faith  or  that  you  live  in  a 

region  or  that  you  belong  to  a  dlf- 

social   class — they  are  hatreds  which 

debilitate,    and    rend   society.      We 

thank  heaven,  are  not  torn  by 

olent  hatreds.     We  have  been  able  to 

her  and  build  together,  and.  yes. 

war    die    together,    on    the   common 

that  we  were  Americans.     Indeed  we 

perfect  and  there  Is  much  to  be  done. 

have  not  been  shattered  by  anlmosl- 

from  race,  religion,  language, 

or  class. 

Ion  to  the  material  and  spiritual 

between  the  United  States  and  the 

there    are    political    contrasts, 

interest  us  especially  tontfrkt.    In  Eu- 

tless  people  dare  not  call  their  aouls 

n     They  have  lived  in  constant  fear 

n   oppressive  dictatorship   In  which 

was  supreme.    No  one  could 

the  government.    We  now  know  that 

weakness  not  to  be  able  to  criti- 

governmtnt.     In  fact.  Hitler  might 

more  successful  If  there  had  t>e€n 

t  agency  which  could  criticize 

akes.     Under  our  system   we  retain 

to  criticize  ourselves.     We  have 

S3,  which  Is  free  to  criticize  and 

the   Executive.      And   we   have   our 

;y  system  in  which  the  party  which 

power  restrains  the  other. 

where  you  and  I  come  In.     We  are 

Republicans;  we  are  actively  Inter- 

ubllcans.     Otherwise  we  would  not 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  tell  you  that 

on  In  Government  Is  Impor- 

t   when   you   have   been   In  coun- 

It  would  mean  Immediate  death 

In  »  concentration  camp  to  t>e- 

in  opposition  party.  It  freshexu  your 

how  Important  It  Is  In  our  country 

the  oppottitioa  alive  and  how  vital  it 
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Is  for  us  as  the  active  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  understand  this  one  thing: 

That  the  reason  why  democratic  govern- 
ment exists  here,  although  It  has  disappeared 
In  so  much  of  Europe.  Is  because  In  this 
country  democracy,  broadly  speaking,  has 
been  able  to  translate  the  alms  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people  Into 
deeds;  whereas  in  much  of  the  eld  world 
It  was  not  able  to  do  so. 

This  means  that  we.  as  Republicans,  must 
always  remember  that  we  exist  to  promote 
the  aspirations  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people.  We  do  not  exist  in  order  to  cater 
to  the  ambitions  of  any  minority  or  vested 
Interest  no  matter  how  f)owerful  It  may  ap- 
pear to  be.  We  must  In  the  future,  as  in  the 
days  of  our  great  past,  be  a  pcpulnr  party — 
a  party  of  the  people.  As  Lincoln  said, 
•'This  country  with  Its  Institutions  belongs  to 
the  people  who  Inhabit  It  "  If  we  foreet 
that   fact  and  seek  to  ma!te  our    i  le 

private  preserve  of  a  .small   few    v  y 

find  ourselves  :  ith  the  t 

that    we    can    i  e,    but    .  t. 

And  on  the  higher  ground  of  patriotism  and 
principle  we  would  be  untrue  to  everything 
for  which  the  Republican  Party  rer.lly  stands. 
We  know,  therefore,  that  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  party,  more  than  ever 
before  believe   In   the   need  fcr  a   '  -y 

system.     Those  who  have  seen  fore.  :i- 

trles  during  this  war  are  especially  aware  of 
It.  And  there  are  many  Independents  ^vho 
belong  to  no  party  who  will  tell  you  that  a 
two-party  system  Is  essential  to  effective 
popular  government. 

We  also  know  that  the  American  people, 
regardless  of  party,  have  no  use  at  uU  fcr  the 
outdated,  stale  kind  of  narrow  partisanship — 
the  kind  In  which  you  "point  with  pride" 
and  "view  with  alarm";  the  kind  In  which 
your  side  has  alt  the  virtues  an  I  the  other 
side  has  all  the  faults.  People  know  that 
that's  bunk.  They  know  that  political  con- 
tests are  not  sporting  events,  but  are  clashes 
Involving  not  only  the  bread  and  butter,  but. 
In  this  day  of  atomic  bombs,  the  very  lives 
of  the  men.  women,  and  children  of  America. 
We  can.  therefore,  in  this  spirit,  give  the 
other  party  credit  for  having  a  public  pro- 
gram which  contains  many  good  intentions. 
It  has  proclaimed  certain  brond  goals  which 
conform  to  age-old  human  aspirations.  Full 
employment,  care  of  the  sick  and  of  the 
aged,  provision  for  the  veteran,  the  allaying 
of  Industrial  unrest,  the  avoidance  of  ruinous 
Inflation,  and  a  military  establishment  which 
will  effectively  discourage  and  repel  aggres- 
sion— these  are  all  sound  objectives  But 
no  political  party.  Democrat  or  Republican, 
has  a  copyright  on  the  proposition  that  It 
opposes  sin  and  defends  virtue. 

This  proposition  may  seem  obvious,  but 
there  seem  to  be  persons  who  are  satisfied 
With  a  resounding  declaration  written  In 
ringing  words  and  never  look  to  &ee  how 
the  declarations  arc  being  carried  out.  It  is 
a  sort  of  split  personality,  with  the  words 
going  bravely  In  one  direction  and  the 
deeds — If  any — going  nowhere  at  all.  That 
type  of  claptrap  may  not  have  been  dan- 
gerous In  bygone  days,  but  it  won't  do  today. 
Tet  there  are  still  many  In  high  places  who 
haven't  awakened  to  this  fact. 

It  Isn't  enough  for  a  public  ofliclal  Just  to 
come  out  for  a  bill  with  an  appealing  label 
on  It.  When  he's  done  that  he's  only  Just 
begun  to  fight.  It  isn't  enough  to  say: 
"I'm  for  full  employment"  or  "I'm  for  doing 
something  about  housing"  or  "I'm  for  a  good 
military  establishment."  If  that  were  all 
there  were  to  It,  the  Job  of  being  a  political 
leader  would  be  easy.  We  all  know  that 
there  Is  much  more  to  It  than  that.  A  real 
leader  must  learn  the  views  of  others,  strive 
to  meet  their  objections  and  actually  direct 
while  appearing  to  obey.  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, criticize  those  in  power  for  giving  verbal 
advocacy  to  a  program  of  full  employment. 
care  of  the  sick  and  aged,  provision  for  the 
veteran  and  eflecuve  national  defense.    In 


fact  we  agree  with  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
gram. We  criticize  the  lack  of  effective 
leadership,  the  bungling,  the  Inability  to 
get  things  done.  We  say  that  they  don't  go 
far  enough  with  their  own  program. 

And  we  know  some  of  the  reasons  for  It. 
We  know  that  the  Democratic  Party  is  hope- 
lessly divided  between  a  group  of  southern 
leaders,  on  the  one  hand,  who  are  animated 
by  a  s'jnset  philosophy  with  overtones  of 
bourbonism,  and  certain  northern  leaders, 
on  the  olh:r,  who.  recklessly  attempting  to 
shcut  with  the  loudest  crowd,  will  try  any- 
thing once — with  vast  Indifference  to  the 
practical    and    hui:  lan    consequences. 

Ho>v  can  y  ii  expet  ..e  and  progressive 

pu'  iiider  those  all  too  v.ell  known 

clri  Of    cour/e    we    Republicans 

don  t  always  agree  among  ourselves.  It's 
healthy  that  we  shouldn't.  But  the  schism 
in  the  Democratic  Party  is  something  spe- 
cial which  far  transcends  a  normal  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

That  disunity  In  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
one  reason  for  the  failure  to  achieve  con- 
structive action.  There  are  others.  I  sug- 
gest that  an  unwillingness  to  go  for  advice 
outside  of  .a  small  circle  of  old.  regular-party 
wheel  horses  is  another  reason.  Ck>vernlng 
this  country  is  a  complex  business.  Those 
who  govern  need  all  the  good  advice  they  can 
get  from  r  iir  huge  reservoir  cf  talent.  Yet  Is 
the  G(  '  :.t  at  Washington  today  using 

this  re  .  f  talent?     It  Is  not.     In  fact 

the  vast  aggregation  of  able  men  who  worked 
in  Washington,  regardless  of  party,  during 
the  war  is  leaving  the  Capitol  In  droves. 
Mr  Ickesi  is  not  the  only  one.  Their  services 
apparently  are  not  wanted  Just  when  they 
are  critically  needed.  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
shocking  Pauley  episode,  destructive  of  one's 
faith  In  the  Integrity  of  tjovernment.  It  Is 
yet  another  reason  why  the  machine  in 
Washington  has  broken   down. 

Regardless  of  party.  Americans  can  agree, 
therefore,  that  the  suted  aims  of  the  Ad- 
ministration are  aims  which  the  human  race 
has  always  applauded. 

R-g:!rdlesfi  of  party.  Americans  can  agree 
that  the  party  in  power  has  almost  com- 
pletely failed  to  carry  them  out  and  there- 
fore, by  the  great  test  of  effectiveness,  haa 
failed. 

Regardless  of  party.  Americans  will  agree 
in  condemning  bungling,  indecision.  Igno- 
rance and  a  failure  to  take  the  long  view.  By 
the  same  token  they  will  deplore  the  un- 
willingness to  take  competent  advice. 

Prom  any  standpoint  you  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  party  In  power  was  ut- 
terly unprepared  for  this  postwar  era. 

So  much  by  way  of  preface,  to  clear  the 
ground  Having  talked  about  the  party  In 
power,  let  8  talk  about  the  Republicans.  How 
would  we  act  If  we  were  in  power?  For  one 
thing  we  would  call  on  the  best  brains  in  the 
country  to  help  us  run  the  Government. 

But  what  about  Republican  doctrine? 
What  Is  our  body  of  principle,  our  guiding 
ethic?  We  all  hear  a  lot  about  this.  I 
know  many  Republicans  who  think  that  our 
choice  Is  between  tr>ing  to  outdenl  the  New 
Deal  on  the  one  hand  or  st.incliiig  for  what 
they  call  "the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
individual"  on  the  other  I  have  read  a 
letter  which  is  being  circulated  rather  widely 
these  days  which  says  l  believe  the  Re- 
publican  Party  should  take  a  firm  stand  on 
.  one  side  of  the  street  or  the  other,  and.  as 
the  left  side  Is  pretty  well  occupied  by  the 
"ew  Deal,  the  only  room  available  is  on  the 
right  side  of  the  street  "  I  differ  with  that 
version  of  republicanism. 

If  we  are  restricted  to  these  two  alterna- 
tives. I  feel  sorry  for  the  Republican  Party— 
and  the  Democratic  Party  And  I  would  feel 
particularly  sorry  for  the  United  SUtes  of 
America.  We  would  bt  In  the  military  sit- 
uation of  troops  caught  in  a  tunnel— they 
could  only  go  either  north  or  south  and  in 
either  direction  the  machine  guns  would  get 
them. 
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Fortunately,  we  are  not  shackled  and  lim- 
ited by  merely  having  the  choice  between  a 
wlll-o'-the-wlsp  new  deallsm  on  the  one  hand 
and  an  inert  assertion  of  Individual  rights 
on  the  other.  We  have  plenty  of  room  for 
maneuver  and — to  continue  the  military  sim- 
ile— plenty  of  opportunities  to  go  around 
the  flank.  We  confront  a  rich  variety  cf 
opportunities  and  do  not  have  to  choose 
partners  between  the  advocates  of  destruc- 
tion and  the  fighters  of  desperate  rear-guard 
actions. 

To  be  sure,  we  do  uphold  the  "fundamental 
rights  of  the  Individual"— yes.  We  do  so 
more  enthuslastlcalfy  and  more  effectively 
than  any  other  party.  But  It  would  be  sterile 
and  Inert  to  stop  there.  We  recognize  the 
importance  of  using  government  effectively 
to  c'eal  with  matters  which  can  only  be 
declt  with — or  which  can  best  be  dealt  with— 
by  government. 

The  fundamental  cleavage  between  our 
two  major  panics  lies  In  this  fact:  That  there 
is  file  widest  kind  of  difference  between 
favoring  social  legislation  as  a  supplement  to 
your  economy  and  favoring  governmental 
action  as  your  chief  source  of  Jobs.  In  seek- 
Irp  the  universa'.ly  acclaimed  goal  of  full  em- 
ployment, for  example,  we  would  proceed  on 
the  theory  that  IM  best  way  to  get  It  is 
through  a  dynamic  economy  which  creates 
large-scale  production.  We  say  tl^at  because 
we  think  It  Is  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  to 
sprend  lots  of  good  Jobs  throughout  the  land. 
We  think  it  is  a  much  better  way  than  by 
Government-made  work  programs— alfnough 
we  would  not  hesitate  to  use  the  power  of 
Government  to  comkwit  depressions  11  one 
thould  ever  come  again.  We  are  for  all  types 
of  social  legislation  on  a  decent,  generous. 
and  cfncient  basis— but  we  do  not  place  our 
chief  reliance  on  It  as  a  producer  of  well 
being  for  the  American  people.  In  New  Eng- 
land the  Recublicaiis  in  the  days  foUowiog 
the  Civil  War  Invented  much  of  the  social 
legislation  which  Is  now  standard  throughout 
the  country.  But  we  believe  In  It  as  a  mat- 
ter of  humanitarian  Justice,  as  a  matter  of 
decency,  as  a  device  with  which  to  fill  In  the 
chinks  which  cur  dynamic  economy  does  not 
reach.  We  do  not  contemplate  that  It  can 
possiblv  become  a  substitute  for  large-scale 
production  as  a  creator  of  jobs  and  pros- 
perity. 

We    don't    think    It    can.     And    we    don't 
think  It  should.     Because  when  every  person 
In  the  country  depends  on  the  Government 
lor  his  living,  democracy  is  thereby  assassi- 
nated, freedom  Is  gone,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
dictator  Is  Just  around  the  corner.     So-called 
socialism.     In     which     the     government     is 
benevolently  depicted  as  the  provider  of  all 
Jobs,  usually. precedes  the  dictator.     Remem- 
ber  that   In'  Germany   the   official   name   of 
Hitler's    party    was    the    National    Soclaliirt 
Party.     Figure  It  out  for  yourself.     If  you're 
employed  by  the  government  and  you  quar- 
rel with  your  employer  and  get  fired,  where 
are  you  going  to  go  lor  another  job?     In  our 
country  there  are  lots  of  different  employers 
and  you  can  shop  around  among  them  all. 
But  If  all  Jobs  are  controlled  by  the  govern- 
ment   you're    out    In    the    cold    completely. 
What  happens  to  your  political  liberty  then? 
That  la  why  we  do  not  enthuse  about  any 
attempt  to  make  the  people  believe  that  the 
Government  can.  bv  itself,  promise  or  guar- 
antee prosperity.     We  don't  think  It  can  in 
the  first  place.     And  in  the  second  place,  we 
don't   think   It   should   because    this   would 
mean  the  end  of  freedom  and  democracy. 

And  our  whole  domestic  program— every- 
thing we  say  or  do — must  be  seen  in  that 
light— in  the  faith  that  a  man's  economic 
condition  is  inextricably  tied  up  with  his 
political  Iberty:  that  the  way  he  earns  his 
living  Is  the  foundation  upon  which  is  built 
his  freedom  to  choose  his  government,  to 
speak  his  mind,  and  to  worship  in  the  faith 
of  his  fathers. 


That  is  why  we  advocate  an  end  to  deficit 
spending,  the  elimination  of  duplication  in 
the  bureatis  of  the  Government,  the  removal 
of  unnecessarj"  persons  from  the  pay  roll,  the 
balancing  of  the  budget,  the  elimination 
of  much,  of  our  present  bureaucracy,  an  or- 
derly syitem  of  organizing  the  retirement 
c:  the  debt,  and  a  complete  audit  of  all  our 
comm.itm^nts,  foreign  and  domestic.  We 
advocate  these  things  because  we  know  that 
a  waste  of  the  people's  money  in  the  Gov- 
ernment creates  business  uncertainty  and 
discourages  the  creation  of  new  business. 

That  Is  why  we  favor  an  encouragement  of 
world  trade  and  close  American  support  of 
the  UN  because  cur  free  system  can  exist  so 
much  better  in  a  peaceful  and  prosperous 
world. 

That  is  why  we  defend  labor's  right  to 
strike  and  labor's  and  capital's  Joint  obliga- 
tion to  realize  their  responsibilities  as  the 
two  key  figures  in  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise. A  prohibition  of  strikes  would  lead 
to  forced  labor  and  an  equally  rapid  de- 
struction of  capitalism  and  democracy.  But 
it  Is  equally  certain  that  Government  must 
effectively  take  the  lead  in  steps  to  allay 
industrial  unrest  and  that  it  m.ust  be  done 
on  a  broad,  thorough,  deliberate,  and  non- 
partisan basis.  The  task  has  never  even 
been  attempted  in  this  way. 

In  this  time  of  International  turmoil  we 
are  uncertain  and  ignorant  of  many  things. 
We  must  think  and  talk  with  restraint,  dis- 
trust propaganda,  and  suspend  Judgment. 
We  must  In  every  possible  way  strengthen 
the  UN.  But  of  one  thing  we  can  be  sure. 
And  that  is:  That  pending  the  arrival  of 
world  disarmament  and  world  government,  a 
strong  America  Is  our  best  security.  No  for- 
eign policy  can  be  stronger  than  the  national 
strength  behind  It.  As  General  Elsenhower 
said,  "Our  armed  forces  have  but  one  pur- 
pose— to  discourage  or  to  repel  aggression." 
This  means  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces— yes. 
It  means  full  Industrial  production  on  the 
home  front— yes.  Those  are  two  ways  for  a 
nation  to  be  strong. 

But,  above  all.  It  means  enthusiastic  faith 
In  our  way  of  living  and  doing — In  the 
validity  of  the  American  dream.  Let  me  ask: 
Have  we  forgotten  those  words  of  thunder 
which  proclaimed  the  self -evident  truth  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 
rights  and  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness"?  Have  we 
forgotten  that  "to  secure  these  rights  gov- 
ernments are  Instituted  among  men"?  Are 
there  many  Americans  who  don't  know  that 
these  lines  are  from  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence? Do  we  make  fun  of  them  and 
say  they  are  old-fashioned?  Then  we  no 
longer  understand  America — her  past  per- 
formance, her  future  promise,  and  her  mirac- 
ulous Intertwining  of  economic,  political, 
and  religious  freedom.  For  this  faith  in  the 
American  dream  is  our  first  line  of  defense 
and  the  armature  of  all  the  defense  lines 
which  follow. 

So  It  Is  that  this  question  of  a  free  econ- 
omy Is  the  touchstone  to  everything— to 
material  wealth,  to  Individual  freedom  along 
economic,  political,  and  spiritual  lines  and  to 
the  vast  deadly  Issue  of  war  and  peace.  It  Is 
no  party  question,  the  possession  of  no  fac- 
tion. No  manufacturer  and  no  labor  leader 
has  anv  copvrlght  on  It.  Neither  has  any 
politician.  Because  it  involves  everything 
which  the  American  people  hold  dear,  it  Is 
at  the  highest  pinnacle  of  all  our  public  ques- 
tions and  is  broad  enough  In  its  scope  to  in- 
clude all  our  people. 

"All  our  people  "—that  is  what  is  needed. 
Look  at  our  recent  history  in  terms  of  our 
national  unity.  Look  at  the  disunity  in  the 
United  States  and  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at 
the  moment  ol  Pearl  Harbor.  What  a  price 
we  paid  for  division  at  that  time.  Then 
came  the  tremendous  teamwork  of  the  war. 


Colossal  unity  on  the  home  front.  In  facto- 
ries, on  farms,  and  In  the  halls  of  Congress. 
There  was  stupendous  unity  on  the  fighting 
fronts — everyone  selfiessly  overlooking  his 
personal  angle  for  the  common  cause.  Then 
the  war  stopped  and  the  unity  disappeared  In 
thin  air.  You  see  whit  has  been  happen- 
ing. Supposing  we  had  the  same  faith  and 
the  same  unity  which  existed  here  during  the 
war.  Supposing  we  agreed  that  we  would  all 
of  us  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  make  a  re- 
sounding success  of  our  great  expanding, 
competitive  American  system  cf  individual 
initiative  with  its  independent  workmen,  its 
private  capital,  and  Its  sure  promise  of  social 
Justice.  Do  any  of  you  doubt  that  we  could 
put  it  across?  And  do  any  of  you  doubt  that 
such  an  economic  system  would  richly  end 
generously  reward  every  single  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  this  country  and  be  of  lasting 
and  growing  value  to  the  world? 

You  and  I  know  the  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. So  in  his  Innermost  heart  does  every 
American.  There  need  be  no  delay.  There  is 
no  exmse  for  doubt  or  discouragement.  Only 
a  touch  of  the  right  leadership  Is  required  for 
the  United  States  to  resume  Its  onward 
march.  For  it  is  our  free  competitive  eco- 
nomic system.  Interwoven  with  our  free  po- 
litical system,  which  preserves  our  sources  of 
inner  spiritual  strength  and  which  has  m^de 
America  the  great  oasis  In  the  world  Sahara, 
and  the  hope  of  humanity  everywhere. 

There  is  the  challenge  and  there  is  the 
opportunity  confronting  the  Republican 
Party. 


Stalin  Wars  on  the  Pope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  I  read  in  the 
May  4  issue  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  and  found  of  deep  interest.  I 
believe  it  provides  "food  for  thought"  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy, and  that  should  include  all  of 
us.  Incidentally,  a  check  into  Who's  Who 
in  America  will  prove  that  Father  Par- 
sons, S.  J.,  the  author,  is  well  qualified 
from  every  standpoint — education,  back- 
ground, and  integrity — to  speak  out  on 
this  subject.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have 
read  his  book.  Which  Way  Democracy. 

STALIN  WARRING  ON  POFE,  SATS  FATHER  PARSONS 

A  war  on  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic  church 
has  been  declared  by  Joseph  Stalin  to  further 
his  program  of  world  communism  with  Soviet 
Russia  at  Its  head.  Rev.  Wilfrid  Parsons.  S.  J.. 
of  Catholic  University,  asserted  yesterday. 

The  priest,  addressing  the  First  Friday 
Club  at  its  monthly  luncheon  at  the  Wlllard 
Hotel,  said  that  Russia  has  Infiltrated  into 
every  country  on  the  globe  but  finds  itself 
opposed  at  every  hand  by  Catholic  influences. 

"Although  the  Red  steamroller  has 
smashed  In  all  countries  adjacent  to  Its 
boundaries,  the  Soviets  are  doomed  to  failure 
unless  the  minds  and  souls  of  men  in  these 
nations  surrender  to  Communist  reasoning. 

"For  this  reason,"  he  said,  "Stalin  has  de- 
clared war  on  the  Pope  and  the  Catholic 
church." 

Father  Parsons  said  that  several  parties  are 
competing  in  Russia  for  supremacy,  one  of 
which,  under  Molotov,  is  aimed  at  world 
revolution,  while  another  and  the  strongest. 
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Utvlnov.  wants  to  build  a  powerful 
The  latter,  he  added,  would  get  along 
with  capitalistic  natlona. 
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4XTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

IHON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or   ILUNOIS 

IN  r^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mnndav.  Man  S.  1946 
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^ASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Conpress- 
hearing  from  back  home  these 
A  flood  of  letters  and  telegrams 
into  the  cfflce  of  each  Con- 
gressmian  asking  why  the  Congress  does 
not  do  something  to  curb  th'^  power  of 
John  I .  Lewis.  I  answer  my  mail  on  this 
subject .  as  follows: 

l*K   :  Thank  you  for  your  wire 

5  relative  to  the  present  coal  strike. 

Congress  has  no  police  powers.      It 

way  to  enforce  the  laws  that  are  on 

books.     The  enforcement  power, 

inr    Constitution,    comes    under    the 

ion  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 

nt.  and  Is  centered  In  the  President. 

un^'ress  Is  a  legislative  body  and  as 

responsible    for    making   the    laws. 

ise  of  Representatives  in  the  past  5 

passed  (our  different  bills  (the  last 

the   Case   bill    which   passed    the 

February    7.    194«i     which    would 

ted   many   of    the    present   labi  r 

and  excesses,  and  would  have  made 

r^ponsible   for   'ta  acts.      These   bills 

t    to    the   Senate   where   they   were 

>led    as   the   result   of   White   House 
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111.  therefore,  see  that  so  far  as  the 
Representatives    is    concerned,    it 
at   every   opportunity   Its 
to  enact  legislation  to  correct  the 
abor  evlla.     I.  personally,  have  voted 
measures.       President    Rooeevelt 
to  veto  any  restrictive  labor  legls- 
was  presented  to  him  and  Presi- 
man   also   threatened   to   veto   the 
in  the  form  in  which  It  was  passed 
^ouae.      Therefore  you  can  see  that 
has    listened    to    the    President 
n  to  the  American  people.     I  agree 
that  it  Is  high  time  that  something 
Lbout  the  situation.      I  would  sur- 
you  and  your  frtUMU  lose  no  time 
United   States  Senators  who 
power  to  bring  corrective  labor  leg- 
o  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  vote 
Then  when  the  bill  Is  sent  to  the 
for   his   signature   we   shall   know 
or  not  he  is  as  anxious  to  correct 
he  led  the  public  to  believe 
3  radio  address. 
ts  and  oplnloas  are  well  known 
natter,  as  you  ean  see  by  the  en- 
that  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Felwuary  1  of  this  year, 
ndesi  personal  rssartfs.  I  remain, 
alaccrely. 

N     If     MASON. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tn  connection  with  the 
1  lational  crisis  that  John  L.  Lewis 
has  turoight  about,  perhaps  we  should 
review  tl  le  causes  that  led  up  to  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Mark  Sullivan  has  done 
tWs  Job  much  better  than  I  can  In  an 
article  »ntitled  'Background  of  the 
Crisis."  carried  in  todays  Issue  of  the 
Wa.shmpton  Post.  I  am.  therefore,  in- 
cluding ihat  article  in  my  remarks  and 


sttua  tlon  as 
Itts  Jsiuary 
thought 
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recommend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  must 
reading : 

Mx     Lrwis'    Challxncz 
(By  Mark  Sullivan) 
sacKcsotJKP   or    thx   caisn 
Mr   John  L.  Lewis'  coal  strike  Is  a  crisis  of 
our  time.     It  Is  related  to  things  which  are 
supposed  to  Compose  the  power  of  the  peo- 
ple, their  supremacy  over  any  Individual  or 
group.     These  are:  The  Government,  the  ad- 
ministration, which  at  any  time  carries  on 
government,  and  the  public   Interest. 

With  the  public  Interest.  Mr.  Lewis  is 
plainly  In  conflict.  Because  nf  his  strike. 
public  services  are  curtail-  'jad  travel 

and    freight    shipments,    t  wower   and 

light.  These  curtailments  m  turn  ramify 
Into  other  deprivations.  Mr.  Lewis'  conflict 
with  the  public  interest  is  flagrant. 

Is  Mr.  Lewis  In  formal  conflict  with  the 
administration,  which  is  supposed  to  de- 
fend the  public  Interest  and  give  effect 
thrrjugh  its  supremacy?  After  this.  It  is  not 
quite  possible  to  say.  While  President  Tru- 
man has  publicly  called  the  str.ke  a  na- 
tional dlsMtAr.  we  do  not  know  what  for- 
mal demand,  tt  any.  the  administration  has 
niade  upon  Mr.  Lewis  However.  Mr.  Lewis 
defied  the  Rixsevelt  administration,  refused 
to  obey  orders  of  Its  agfncie.s  showed  disdain 
for  It.  Is  Mr.  Lewis  in  conflict  with  gov- 
ernment? He  Is  not  In  conflict  with  Con- 
gress, for  Congress  passed  the  laws,  particu- 
larly the  Wagner  Labor  Relations  Act.  which 
confers  on  Mr.  Lewis  the  power  to  do  what 
he  l^now  doing. 

Oj  a  former  occasion.  Mr.  Lewis  had  an 
experience  with  Government  vi  ly  ac- 

count m  part  for  some  of  his  .-  .dence 

In  following  his  present  course.  Any  pres- 
ent condition  has  roots  in  past  events. 

In  1937  Mr  Lewis,  thrn  head  of  CIO.  con- 
ducted a  strike  oi  a  CIO  union,  the  United 
AutomobUe  Workers,  at  Flint.  Mich  It  was 
a  sit-down  strike,  sensational  In  itself  and 
In  the  manner  in  which  It  was  earned  on. 

The  owners  of  the  plant,  the  General  Mo- 
tors  Co..  took  the  ground  that  the  strikers* 
occupancy  of  the  plant  was  a  violation  of 
the  law  against  trespass.  It  said  It  would 
not  negotiate  with  the  union  so  long  as  the 
strikers  maintained  occupancy  of  its  prem- 
ises.    The  strikers  continued  In  occupancy. 

General  Motors  asked  the  Flint  Circuit 
Court  to  issue  a  writ  t)f  Injunction,  direct- 
ing the  strikers  to  quit  their  occupancy  of 
tile  plant  The  court  Issued  the  writ  and 
directed  the  sheriff  to  serve  it.  The  sheriff, 
with  some  difficulty,  read  the  writ  to  the 
strikers.  The  strikers  booed  the  sheriff,  and 
gave  out  a  message  saying.  "We  have  decided 
to  stay  in  the  plant." 

The  court,  following  the  steps  of  legal 
procedure.  Issued  a  second  writ  directing  the 
sheriff  to  evict  the  strikers.  The  sheriff 
knew  he  could  not  evict  several  hundred  men. 
He  asked  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Frank 
Murphy,  for  help  by  the  National  Guard  to 
carry  out  the  court's  order. 

To  this  request.  Governor  Murphy  made 
no  reply  Following  a  differenf  course,  say- 
Ini?  he  wished  to  avoid  vudence.  he  promoted 
conferences  between  General  Motors  and  the 
union  heads.  Including  Mr.  Lewis.  General 
Motors,  with  legal  procedure  frustrated, 
yielded,  and  came  to  agrsMnent  with  the 
union.  Thereupon  the  sit-down  strUters  left 
the  plant,  carrying  placards  saying  "Victory 
Is  ours  ■ 

To  Governor  Murphy.  President  Rooeevelt 
sent  a  message  saying.  "I  tliank  you  for  my- 
self and  for  the  country."  Later.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt gave  more  substantial  appreciation. 
After  Governor  Murphy  was  defeated  for  re- 
election, partly  it  was  presumed  because  of 
his  attitude  toward  the  sit-down  strike.  P^res- 
Ident  Rooeevelt  appointed  him  to  the  highest 
law-enfcrclng  poet  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Attorney  General;  later  made  him  a 
Jiistice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Here  was  a  court  In  the  performance  of  a 
hlCh  function  of  Government.  Issuing  an 
ordsr  to  striking  members  of  Mr.  Lewis* 
union,  and  these  not  obeying  And  here  was 
the  Governor  of  a  State  not  giving  the  help 
without  which  the  order  of  the  court  could 
not  be  enforced  And  here  was  the  President 
or  the  United  States  approving  the  Gover- 
nor's position. 

That  the  1937  event  contributes  to  the 
present  condition  Is  tenable  to  assume.  What 
now  faces  the  Trtmian  admlnutrailon  Is  tli.> 
problen'.  of  reasserting  and  establishing  the 
■uprer/Jicy  of  government. 


Food  Plank  for  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 


or  NXaKASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoro.  I  include  an 
essay  written  by  Rose  Okawaki.  a  student 
m  the  Mitchell  High  School.  Mitchell. 
Nebr..  which  made  her  the  Nebraska  win- 
ner of  the  Nation-wide  contest  sponsored 
by  the  Pillsbury  In.stitute  of  Flour  Millini? 
History  on  the  subject  Food  Plank  for 
Peace.  The  essay  wa.s  submitted  throug.i 
her  teacher.  Miss  Helen  Strachen. 

rOOO  PLANNING  FOK  PCACX 

(By  Rose  Okawaki.  Mitchell  High  School, 
Mitchell.  Nebr  ) 

If  the  world  does  not  meet  the  winters 
minimum  fixxl  requirements  and  millions  <  f 
displaced  people  are  not  reestablished  st 
profluble  pursuits.  If  the  world  cannot  ovei- 
CQOke  the  obsucles  of  shortages  of  all  klndi, 
peace  may  be  short-lived  and  the  opportunity 
to  create  trade  on  a  wide  International  basis- - 
one  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  a  prosperou.). 
peaceful  world— may  be  lost. 

The  major  food  commodities — sugar,  rice, 
tea.  fau.  oils,  hsh,  wheat,  canned  meats  and 
dairy  products— have  been  produced  by  all 
the  United  Nations  to  the  utmost  of  their 
abUlty  and  they  have  been  distributed  fairly 
among  all  of  the  needy  nations  conquered 
In  the  war. 

Up  to  August.  UNRRA  had  received  re- 
quesu  from  Poland.  Yugoslsvia.  Albania. 
Greece.  Italy  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  for 
food,  machinery,  seeds,  medicine,  fertilizer, 
and  other  strategic  commodities. 

Like  sugar,  both  rice  and  tea  are  Interna- 
tional foods.  Pate  and  oiU  are  also  needed 
by  all.  but  are  not  produced  by  all  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  Uke  care  of  individual  need.^. 
Because  of  international  cooperation,  it  was 
made  possible  to  meet  the  United  Nation.!* 
needs. 

War  has  taught  us  the  value  of  close  Inter- 
dependence. Producer  and  consumers  alike 
know  that  an  International  exchange  of  goods 
among  free  nations  Is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  a  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous world.  Hand  In  hand  we  must  fight 
this  war  on  food.  Many  of  our  ex-service  me  i 
and  women  will  want  to  get  away  from  the 
busy  movemenU  In  the  citv.  to  return  to  the 
quiet  peaceful  farms  and  ranches.  Not  be- 
ing impressed  by  what  they  see  done  on  Gov- 
ernment show-farms,  they  are  profoimdly 
Impressed  by  what  they  themselves  achlevi;. 
Many  fields  of  work  can  be  found  in  the  prc- 
ductlon  on  food. 

H.iving  the  aid  from  and  with  the  gtildance 
of  the  Almighty,  may  we  achieve  and  attaia 
a  peaceful,  happy  world. 
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The  Stake  in  Price  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  WOODRUFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
Samuel  Crowther,  from  the  New  York 
Journal-American  of  April  26.  1946: 
The  Stake  in  Price  Control 
(By  Samuel  Crowther) 

(This  Is  the  sixth  of  a  series  of  articles  on 
price  control  by  Samuel  Crowther,  author 
and  economist,  written  expressly  for  the 
Hearst  newspai>er8.) 

article    VI.    EMERGENCY    BT    ORDER 

The  housing  situation  gives  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  how  Government  Interference  can 
create  an  emergency  out  of  what  would  other- 
wise be  Just  one  more  problem  for  men  to 
tackle  and  solve. 

Government  ofDccrs.  by  their  lurid  pro- 
nouncements on  housing  shortages,  on  prices 
and  on  Inflation,  and  by  their  rigid  rent  and 
material  controls,  have  made  black  markets 
In  rents  and  building  materials,  scared  ten- 
ants and  builders  Into  paying  heavy  graft, 
and  forced  honest  landlords  and  builders  to 
all  but  stop  renting  and  building. 

The  housing  situation  also  gives  a  perfect 
example  of  how  the  failure  of  bureaucratic 
control  can  be  twisted  and  sentimentalized 
so  that  the  failure  appears  not  as  a  reason 
for  chucking  the  controls  but  as  a  com- 
pelling reason  for  more  and  wider  controls. 

The  administration  is  now  using  the  fail- 
ures of  a  dozen  years  of  Government  dabbling 
In  houses,  the  failure  of  rent  control,  and 
the  failure  of  price  control  as  proof  that  It 
needs  to  be  given  more  power. 

Using  the  returning  veterans  as  scenery. 
It  has  put  forward  a  grandiose  program  un- 
der which  it  proposes,  by  peeling  from  a  big 
wad  of  printing-press  money,  to  provide  fine, 
low-cost  housing  for  everyone. 

The  men  who  are  making  these  proposals 
may  or  may  not  know  that,  in  the  name  of 
helping  the  needy  and  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  they  are  asking  for  the  socializa- 
tion of  housing.  This  translates  Into  asking 
for  the  control  of  nearly  a  third  of  our 
economy. 

If  the  Congress  continues  the  present  OPA 
controls  and  enacts  the  Administration's 
housing  bill,  it  will  have  started  us  down  a 
road  of  regimentation  from  which  there  can 
be  no  turning. 

This  analysis  may  seem  harsh  and  unsym- 
pathetic, bvit  It  Is  safe  to  say  that  there  Is 
not  a  presently  crowded  city  or  community 
which  would  not  And  accommodations  for 
everyone.  If  profit  were  restored  to  renting. 

With  controls  off.  tenants  would  have  a 
freedom  of  choice  which  they  do  not  have, 
and.  considering  the  bonuses  which  are  now 
nearly  everywhere  being  paid  aside  and  under 
the  table,  rents  would  be  bound  to  adjust 
themselves.  In  some  cases  upward  but  In  most 
ca.ses  downward,  to  the  worth  of  the  premises. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  In  renting  and  build- 
ing, the  people  are  being  persuaded  to  ask 
for  the  Impossible,  and  bo  they  are  getting 
less  than  the  possible. 

The  Government  Is  not  making  an  honest 
representation. 

It  has  printed  vastly  more  dollars  than 
there  are  things  to  buy  with  the  dollars,  and 
BO  dollars  are  gradually  losing  their  buying 
power — that  Is,  prices  are  rising. 

A  man  who  Is  getting  twice  as  much  today 
for  the  same  kind  of  work  that  he  did  5  or  6 
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years  ago  cannot  expect  that  his  dollar  will 
buy  as  much  as  It  dUI  5  or  6  years  ago. 

The  1946  dollar  mil  not  buy  housing  at 
1940  prices.  Everyone  knows  that  and  nearly 
everyone  knows  that  where  materials  are 
available — which  Is  now  seldom — it  costs  a 
builder  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars 
to  duplicate  a  house  he  put  up  for  S5,000  In 
1940,  and  the  new  house  will  not  be  made  of 
as  good  material  as  the  old  one. 

A  $10,000  house  cannot  be  rented  for  the 
same  price  as  a  $5,000  house. 

The  same  holds  true  for  apartment  houses. 
In  New  York  City  the  old  $60  apartment  In  a 
new  building  has  to  be  a  $100  apartment. 
And  about  the  same  rule  holds  true  through- 
out the  country. 

The  decent,  low-priced  apartment  has  gone 
the  way  of  the  5-cent  shine  and  the  15-cent 
haircut. 

The  Government  cannot  change  this  situ- 
ation. It  can  put  up  housing  and  rent  it  for 
less  than  cost.  But  that  only  means  the 
tenant  pays  l«ss  at  the  rent  window  and 
more  at  the  tafii  window. 

There  Is  a  housing  shortage,  but  no  one 
knows  how  great  the  chortage  Is  and  no  one 
can  know,  for  the  adequacy  of  housing  de- 
pends upon  the  standard  of  living. 

During  the  war  period,  more  than  15,000,- 
000  people  shifted  their  residences.  An  un- 
known number  of  families  who  doubled  up 
during  the  deep  depression  would  like  to 
separate  again 

From  1942  through  1945  there  were  6.500.- 
000  marriages,  including  those  of  1,500.000 
servicemen,  with  a  gal"  in  new  households  of 
1.500,000. 

The  National  Housing  Agency  estimates 
that  39  percent  of  the  housing  In  the  Nation 
Is  substandard,  and  the  1940  census  shows 
that  about  46  percent  of  the  37.000,000  dwell- 
ing units  then  in  existence  were  In  need  of 
major  repairs. 

One  may  do  anything  one  likes  with  these 
figures.  The  Federal  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  16.000.000  new  dwell- 
ing units  will  be  required  within  the  next 
10  years  to  conserve  the  health  of  the  Nation. 

It  is  always  possible  to  get  together  the 
facts  on  which  to  proclaim  some  kind  of 
housing  emergency. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  Tugwell  found  one 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration when  they  began  putting  up  little 
communal  villages. 

President  Roosevelt  found  one-third  of  the 
Nation  iir-clothed,  lU-housed,  and  ill-fed. 
The  Federal  Housing  Administration  was  or- 
ganized to  promote  building  by  guaranteeing 
mortgages. 

The  Federal  Government  has  for  many 
years  been  closing  In  on  the  financial  side  of 
residential  building,  and  the  old  speculative 
builder  is  pretty  much  a  thing  of  the  past — 
that  is,  much  of  the  individual  Incentive  has 
long  since  been  taken  out  of  building. 

A  war  order  issued  April  1942  practically 
stopped  residential  building  and  there  would 
today,  in  any  event,  be  an  acute  shortage  of 
desirable  new  residences.  The  OPA  has 
turned  this  shortage  into  an  emergency  by 
practically  tying  up  the  manufacture  of 
building  material  through  ceiling  prices  that 
did  not  cover  costs.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the 
lumber  industry,  the  ceiling  prices  were  such 
as  to  divert  the  mills  from  making  the  sizes 
of  lumber  used  in  building. 

The  situation  is  fairly  set  out  in  these  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  In  January  of 
this  year  by  the  Lewis  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Bay  City,  Mich.  Mr.  T.  P.  Dixon,  the 
president,  writes: 

"In  the  face  of  the  greatest  demand  for 
moderate  priced  homes  this  country  has  ever 
known,  our  factory  stands  practically  idle. 
Up  until  1942.  at  which  time  civilian  home- 
building  was  practically  stopped  to  conserve 
materials  for  war  purposes,  we  manufactured 
and  shipped  from  600  to  750  complete  homes 
annually. 


"Our  factory  employment  ran  around  200 
men  and  our  office  personnel  was  around  50. 
Today  our  factory  employment  Is  35,  most  of 
whom  are  doing  nonproductive  work,  and 
whom  we  are  only  retaining  because  they 
have  worked  for  us  continually  for  from  15 
to  40  years.     The  same  exists  In  our  office. 

"The  same  price  set-up  that  was  created 
during  the  war  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
stopping  or  discouraging  production  of  lum- 
ber Items  for  house  construction  remains  In 
effect. 

"As  a  consequence,  the  mills  continue  to 
produce  premium-price  Items  suitable  for 
ship  decking,  heavy  constructlen,  airplane 
stock,  etc..  and  refuse  to  produce  such  items 
of  small  dimension,  flooring,  celling,  siding, 
trim,  etc.,  as  the  ceiling  prices  on  same  are 
too  low  to  allow  their  production  on  a  profit- 
able basis." 

Exactly  the  same  conditions  obtain — or 
have  obtained  most  of  the  months  since 
VJ-day — In  soil  pipe,  gypsum  lath,  asbestos 
cement,  and  asphalt  products,  shingles,  in- 
sulating board,  radiators,  radiator  valves, 
and  In  practlcally^all  of  the  supplies  needed 
for  building  Some  of  these  supplies  can  be 
bought  at  higher  prices  in  the  black  markets 
and  some  builders  have  had  to  truck  500  or 
a  thousand  miles  for  minor  Items. 

In  addition  to  this,  wage  rates  have  gone 
very  high,  while  the  skill  and  efficiency  of 
the  workers  available  seem  to  have  dropped. 
One  builder  reports  that  a  Job  which  three 
men  used  to  do  In  a  day  now  takes  seven 
men  from  2  to  3  days 

The  OPA.  by  Its  price  policy  on  materials, 
shut  off  private  building  when  It  was  most 
needed  and.  by  Its  rent-control  policy,  made 
renting  a  hazard  at  a  time  when  quarters 
to  rent  were  most  needed.  It  is  these  actions 
which  have  created  the  emergency. 

The  administration  plan  advanced  by  Mr. 
Wilson  W.  Wyatt.  with  the  attractive  title  of 
Housing  Expediter.  Is  complicated  and  Its 
exact  provisions  are  not  here  Important. 

The  Important  point  Is  that  It  seeks 
through  subsidy  behind  the  scenes  to  present 
a  $10,000  house  as  a  $6,OC0  house  and  to  rent 
It  for  not  over  $50  a  month — that  Is.  It  seeks 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  things  and  to 
present  the  Government  as  a  fairy  god- 
mother by  shifting  the  cost  of  building  and 
renting  from  the  home  owner  or  tenant  to 
the  general  public,  either  directly  by  taxes 
or  indirectly  through  the  public  debt. 

That  Is  government  by  mirrors. 


Statement  by  the  Association  of  Commis- 
sioners and  Secretaries  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Northeastern  States,  Meeting  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  30,  1946 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  Deal  creators  of  scarcity,  con- 
fusion, and  emergencies  are  not  inter- 
ested in  the  production  of  food  and  other 
nece.ssities  of  life,  but  instead  they  seek  to 
throttle  production  of  these  essentials  by 
means  of  innumerable  and  conflicting 
regulations. 

It  would  seem  that  the  appeal  of  the 
Commissioners  and  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture of  nine  sovereign  States  would  be 
given  some  weight  by  the  OPA  and  CPA 
fimctionaries  in  a  critical  time  like  the 
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present :  lowever.  such  Is  not  the  pro- 
cedure of  he  bureaucratic  minds.  Pood, 
coal,  and  rearing  apparel  for  the  masses 
do  not  coicern  the  New  Dealers. 

Under  l?ave  to  extend.  I  am  inserting 
a  stateme  it  by  the  Associations  of  Com- 
missioner: and  Secretaries  of  Aericiilture 
of  the  Northeastern  States  meeting  in 
Albany.  ^  ,  Y..  April  30,  1946: 

The  pro;  ent  shortage  of  feed  In  north- 
eastern Uq  ted  States  cunstitutes  the  gravest 
threat  yet  to  the  supply  of  tresh  milk,  eggs, 
and  pcuitiy  for  the  millions  of  consumers 
in  th;s  urei  . 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  United  SUtes 
ihing  possible  to  help  feed 
<.s  of  Surope  and  A.~>ia.  But 
at  the  sadie  time,  the  health  and  welfare 
of  coDSUm  Ts  In  northeastern  United  States 
must  be  si  feguarded  through  (sufficient  pro- 
duction of  fresh  milk.  eggs,  and  poultry. 

North-as  iern    farmers    have    been    able   to 


barely   get 
were  bein§ 


wheie  they  are  produced.     Now.  with 


the  Natior 
Eupplles   o 


by  thus  far  while  feed  supplies 
used   up  at  a  rapid  rate  In   the 


s  livestock  at  a   high   level   and 
feed    steadily    dwindling.    It    is 
more  Imperative  than  ever  that  the  north- 
east receive !  its  fair  share  of  available  feed 

Recent  rsnewed  efforts  to  get  grain  mov- 
ing cfl  larr  is  where  it  la  produced  emphasize 
the  fact  tJtat  the  northeast  ts  not  getting 
lu  proper  amount  of  feed  for  cattle  and 
poultry. 

The  sUuftlon  has  been  brought  about  by 
price  relationships  which  make 
it  more  prtifluible  for  a  farmer  In  the  Grain 
Belt  to  fe«jd  grain  to  livestock  than  to  sell 
It  as  grain 

Proof  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
lies  In  the  wholesale  cancellation  of  hatch- 
ery orders  These  cancellations  are  pro- 
ceeding at  m  unprecedented  rate.  The  num- 
ber of  ch  cks  booked  for  delivery  during 
May  and  J  Jne  was  53  percent  lees  than  the 
number  b<oked  for  delivery  during  these 
months  lai  t  year.  There  Is  Just  cause  for 
alarm. 

Northeastern  feed  distributers  are  unable 
'eed  from  their  s'jppllers.  many 
of  whom  I  ave  stopped  booking  orders  and 
canceled  eurlier  orders.  There  must,  how- 
ever, be  nt  public  criticism  of  the  feed  In- 
dustry whi  :h  has  done  an  almost  superhu- 
man Job  ir  obtaining  feeds  under  extremely 
adverse  coi  ditions. 

Producer  i  and  consumers  In  this  area  will 
sutler  unia:  s  prompt  steps  are  taken  to  speed 
up  the  flo^  of  feed  Into  the  northeast. 

by  Commissioner  Prank  H.  Peet. 
Counectlcdt;  Secretary  Ralph  C.  Wilson.  Del- 
aware: Cor  imissioner  A.  K.  Gardner.  Maine: 
Commissio  ler  Frederick  E.  Cole.  Massachu- 
setts: Compiissioner  Andrew  L.  Felker.  New 
Secretary  W  H.  Allen,  New  Jer- 
sey: Com«ilsBloner  C.  Chester  Du  Mond.  New 
York:  Secrjtary  Miles  Horst.  Pennsylvania; 
Comoiissla  icr  Stanley  Judd.  Vermont. 


There  Is  a  Limit 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THX  hOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  HUFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
mass-pro<  notion  industries  unions  and 
collective  l>argaininii  are  a  neces^ity. 
Without  tihem  workers  would  be  at  the 


mercy  of  a  few  profiteering  employers 
who  fall  to  recognize  the  axiom  that  a 
contented,  well-paid  worker  is  essential 
to  profitable  production. 

The  true  purpose  of  a  union  is  the 
betterment,  either  through  wage  in- 
creases or  improved  working  conditions, 
of  its  members.  But  when  union  ofiQtials 
forget  that  objective,  that  is,  increases 
in  wa?e.s.  improved  working  conditions, 
and  shorter  hours,  and.  by  force,  coer- 
cion, or  intimidation  levy  tribute  upon 
free  Americans,  they  will  .<;ooner  or  later 
bring  down,  not  only  upon  themselves, 
upon  their  unions,  but  upon  innocent 
workers,  the  wrath  of  an  outraged  public. 

The  power  to  tax  i.s  vested  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  State  government, 
and  its  various  municipalities.  No  indi- 
vidual nor  group  of  individuals  has 
either  the  legal  or  the  moral  right  to 
tax  the  small  businessman  or  his  clerk 
by  forcing  them  to  pay  either  an  initia- 
tion fee.  dues,  or  special  assessments,  in 
order  to  exercise  their  God-given,  their 
constitutional  ri^ht  to  carry  on  business, 
to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

Officials  of  the  teamsters'  union  have 
arrogantly  forced  the  farmer,  using  his 
own  truck,  driven  by  his  own  son.  de- 
livering a  load  of  food  to  workers  in  the 
city,  to  pay  $8.41  for  the  right  to  drive 
on  the  public  highway;  to  pay  another 
union  man,  who  sits  or  stands  by  when 
the  food  is  unloaded  by  the  farmer's  boy 
at  the  warehouse  platform.  Teamsters' 
unions  have  refused  to  deliver  food  to 
the  small  comer  stores  until  the  pro- 
prietor or  his  clerks  joined  their  union. 

That  is  extortion.  A  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  described 
it  as  "highway  robbery."  But  it  has 
been  sanctioned  and  condoned  by  State, 
county,  and  city  governments  and  by  a 
large  portion  of  the  metropolitan  press, 
which  has  heretofore  cowardly  refused 
to  condemn  it. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  getting  an 
overlarge  dose  of  the  teamsters'  union 
which  is  refusing  to  deliver  suppUes  to 
independent  merchants  imtil  they  force 
their  clerks  to  join  and  pay  up.  on  April 
30,  among  other  things,  had  this  to  say: 

Detroit's  citizens  are  faced  with  the  choice 
of  keeping  control  of  the  city's  political  and 
economic  life  in  their  own  hands,  or  of  su- 
pinely surrendering  that  control  to  a  small 
group  of  lawless  union  leaders. 

The  issue  involved  here  transcends  even 
the  legal  aspects  of  the  union  racket.  •  •  • 
The  small,  indepei-dent  merchant  does  not 
exist  in  an  economic  vacuum,  hanging  on  to 
a  precarious  existence  through  direct  com- 
petition with  big  business  as  represented  by 
the  chain  stores. 

The  independent  merchants  are  open  In  the 
evenings  to  take  care  of  the  late  workers  and 
those  who  are  unable  to  do  their  shopping 
during  regular  business  hours.     •     •     • 

It  is  these  merchants  to  whom  the  mother 
turns  when  her  child  needs  milk  and  her 
regular  suppliers  place  of  business  is  closed. 
These  are  the  merchants  whom  the  team- 
sters are  going  to  force  out  of  business  un- 
less Detroit  rises  In  Us  wrath  and  calls  an 
abrupt  end  to  this  union  ruthlessness. 
•  •  •  •  • 

And.  if  carried  to  Its  possible  conclusion. 
It  means  that  every  ciuzen  will  be  a  vassal 
ol*the  unlou  hierarchy. 


What  is  to  prevent  the  teamsters,  as  their 
next  step,  from  moving  in  on  private  motor- 
ists? The  driver  of  his  own  car  could  be  told 
that  he  must  either  join  the  union  as  an 
associate,  nonvoting  member  at  $2  a  month, 
or  employ  a  union  chauffeur.     •     •     • 

The  danger  to  this  city  i^  not  er.apgerated 
It  has  happened  in  Se.ittle.  where  every  pha.=i< 
of  community  life  Is  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  notorious  Dave  Beck,  head  cf  the 
teamsters'  union  there.  Beck  acquired  hit 
power  by  moving  In  on  private  business  ir 
exactly  the  same  manner  that  Jimmy  Hcffi. 
is  movmg  in  on  Detroit. 

The  teamsters  are  able  to  make  this  threa  . 
to  our  lil>erUe8  because  of  theur  pclitlcai 
power.  Our  authorities  are  afraid  to  chec:; 
them  In  an  election  year,  when  they  thin!: 
union  support  la  so  Important  to  get  them 
elected. 

The  union  man  working  in  a  factory 
\^in  sooner  or  later  realize  that,  if  thi; 
small  storekeeper,  his  clerk,  and  th' 
farmer  are  forced  to  pay  tribute  to  th<! 
teamsters'  union,  the  amount  paid  will 
be  added  to  the  factory  worker's  grocer/ 
bill.  And  if  this  indefensible  practice  is 
carried  to  it.-;  loeical  conclusion,  the  cit  v 
worker  and  his  neighbors  may  find  them- 
selves without  food — yes.  perhaps  with- 
out a  job. 

What  would  union  men  and  their 
wives  say,  if,  refusing  to  cro.ss  a  picket 
line  when  the  teamsters'  union  went  on 
strike,  the  merchants  of  the  city  retali- 
ated by  refusing  to  sell  the  milk,  the 
meat,  the  bread,  the  groceries,  which 
they  did  manage  to  obtain,  to  union 
members  and  their  families? 

What  would  union  members  and  their 
wives  say.  if,  when  they  refused  to  let 
the  farmers  have  free  access  to  city  mar- 
kets, the  farmers  retaliated  by  withhold- 
ing all  food  supplies  ^um  the  cities? 


For  30  days,  the  United  Mine  Workers 
have  refused  to  dig  coal  and  John  L. 
Lewis  says  they  will  not  dig  any  until  the 
operators  pay  a  royalty  on  every  ton  dug. 
John  has  not  yet  said  how  much.  If  he 
gets  away  with  it,  the  operators  will  add 
the  amount — whatever  it  is — to  the  price 
and  the  consumer  will  pay  it. 

In  the  meantime,  factories  are  clos- 
ing; workers  are  out  of  jobs.  The  pa/ 
Increases  they  won  by  their  own  strikes 
will  not  do  them  any  good  because  the/ 
will  not  get  a  wage  check.  Travel  on  th? 
railroad.s  is  being  limited.  There  is  talc 
of  black-outs  in  the  cities.  Unless  this 
strike  Is  settled  quickly,  the  Government 
will  be  forced  to  operate  or  purchase  the 
mines,  throw  op)en  the  jobs  to  men  wha 
will  wDrk.  to  men  who  must  work  if  they 
and  their  families  are  to  cat. 

It  seems  a  shame  that.  living  in  one  cf 
the  most  productive  and  richest  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  we  are  all  looking  fcr 
an  additional  dollar;  just  running 
around  in  circles,  getting  nowhere:  cre- 
ating and  submitting  to  bureaucrat  c 
agencies  which  have  not  prevented  an 
increase  in  living  costs;  which  have  ac- 
tually created  a  shortage  of  food,  clotl-  - 
Ing.  and  shelter;  stalled  reconver.sion. 

Some  day  more  of  us  will  have  to  co 
more  work,  practice  a  little  thrift,  use  a 
little  common  sense — the  sooner  thiit 
day  comes,  the  better. 
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A  Plebiscite  for  Self-Determination  in 
Puerto  Rico — Radio  Interview  With 
Senator  Luis  Munoz-Marin 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JESUS  T.  PINERO 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONER  FROM   PUERTO  RICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  PINERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  text  of  a 
radio  interview  of  the  Honorable  Luis 
Munoz-Marin.  president  of  the  Senate  of 
Puerto  Rico,  broadcast  over  the  Wash- 
ington Post  radio  station  WINX  on  April 
17.  1946: 

THE    POLITICAL   AND   ECONOMIC   RIGHTS   OF 
PUERTO   RICO 

This  Is  Ed  Hart  speaking  to  you  frof  Wash- 
ington. It  Ls  my  privilege  at  this  time  to 
dUcuss  with  Senator  Luis  Mui^oz-Marin. 
president  cf  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
political  and  economic  rights  he  hopes  to 
obtain  for  Puerto  Hico.  Senator  Munoz- 
Marin  i:  a  true  democrat  spelled  with  a  small 
"d".     L?t  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean. 

During  a  recent  political  campaign  In  the 
Island  he  found  himself  amidst  a  gathering 
of  underprivileged  people  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  selling  their  votes  around  elec- 
tion time.  The  Senator  said  to  them-  "If 
you  want  to  sell  your  vote  for  $2,  that  Is  your 
democrat  c  privilege.  But  you  can't  have 
Justice  and  $2.  You  either  have  Justice  or 
$2.  Which  do  you  prefer?"  The  wise  people 
of  Puerto  Rico  preferred  Justice. 

Sd  they  elected  Senator  Munoz-Marin  and 
the  party  that  he  heads,  the  Popular  Demo- 
cratic party.  In  a  veritable  landslide.  Only 
two  opposition  senators  and  two  opposition 
representatives  were  elected. 

Senator  Munoz-Marin  attended  George- 
town UnlverEity.  He  has  written  on  Puerto 
Rican  affairs  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Ameri- 
can Mercury,  the  New  Republic,  and  the  Na- 
tion, and  like  many  writers,  he  is  quiet  and 
unassuming  and  something  of  a  chain- 
smoker.  In  appearance.  I  liken  him  unto 
Edouard  Hernct  when  that  great  burly  good- 
natured  democratic  leader  was  the  toast  of 
France. 

Senator,  would  you  tell  us  what  is  the  main 
purpose  of  your  present  visit  to  Washington? 

Senator  Munoz-Marin.  I  am  here  with  a 
commission  representing  all  political  parties 
and  our  purpose  Is  to  work  for  abolishing 
the  colonial  system  of  government  in  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr  Hart.  Does  that  mean  you  are  going  to 
ask  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
Puerto  R:can  independence?      = 

Senator  Munoz-MarIn.  Not  necessarily. 
We  are  all  pledged  to  work  for  a  referendum 
In  which  the  Puerto  Rlcan  people  themselves 
can  directly  express  their  preference  as  to 
their  future  political  status.  It  may  be  in- 
dependence. It  may  be  statehood.  It  may 
be  some  form  of  dominion  status  similar 
to  Canada's,  or  It  may  be  some  other  form 
of  permanent  status.  We  want  Congress  to 
submit  to  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico — the  whole  people — all  the  alternatives 
of  political  status  that  Congress  may  be  will- 
ing to  approve  upon  a  favorable  vote  by  our 
people. 

Mr.  Hart.  That  seems  a  reasonable  and 
democratic   request. 

Senator  MuSoz-MarIn.  It  Is,  and  It  Is  In 
line  with  the  basic  reasons  for  which  World 
War  II  was  fought.  Sixty  thousand  Puerto 
Rlcans  served  in  the  armed  forces.  They  de- 
fended to  the  best  of  their  ability  not  only 
the  national  Integrity  of  the  United  States, 


but  the  moral  integrity  of  their  word  pledged 
to  democracy,  self-determination  ar.d  the 
"four  freedoms."  Even  the  Germans  and  the 
Japanese  will  have  these  rights  later  on.  It 
seems  clear  that  we  Puerto  Rlcans  ought  to 
have  them  now.    We've  earned  them. 

Mr.  Hart.  You  mention  self-determina- 
tion— that  is.  the  right  of  the  people  to  de- 
cide for  themselves,  democratically,  under 
what  kind  of  government  they  want  to  live. 
And  you  mentioned  the  "four  freedoms." 
Now,  let's  see.  Is  there  any  of  the  "four  free- 
doms"  that  you  Puerto  Rlcans  do  no*,  enjoy 
at  this  time? 

Senator  Munoz-MarIn.  Definitely.  The 
mass  of  our  people  do  not  enjoy  now  the  free- 
dom from  want,  or  the  freedom  from  the  fear 
of  want. 

Mr.  Hart.  Then  your  troubles  assurae  eco- 
nomic aspects  as  well  as  political. 

Mr.  Munoz-Marin.  That  Is  correct.  That 
Is  why  we  are  asking  Congress  to  allow  our 
people  to  vote  on  different  alternatives  of 
political  status,  with  a  clear  description  of 
the  economic  conditions  for  the  maintenance 
of  life  and  development  of  civilization  that 
would  go  with  each  form  of  political  status. 
There  is  no  sense  in  voting  merely  for  the 
name  of  a  political  status,  as  many  real  re- 
strictions of  freedom  may  exist  under  any 
name  by  which  a  political  status  may  be 
called.  Our  people  should  know  exactly 
what  kind  of  life,  what  kind  of  opportunity, 
what  kind  of  civilization  they  are  voting  for 
when  they  come  to  decide  their  political  fu- 
ture at  the  polls.  That  Is  why  I  mentioned 
the  "four  freedoms."  There  is  no  democratic 
sense  in  usmg  one  form  of  freedom  to  destroy 
other  forms  of  freedom. 

Mr.  Hart.  Otir  President  Roosevelt  used  to 
remind  the  American  people  that  if  any  one 
of  the  freedoms  was  missing,  there  was  dan- 
ger of  losing  all  of  them. 

Senator  Ml-noz-Marin.  President  Roosevelt 
was  a  great  man.  and  he  understood  that 
basic  fact;  that  all  "four  freedoms"  must  go 
together  or  at  least  the  people  should  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  work  them  out  together. 

Mr.  Hart  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
should  be  held  responsible  for  seeir.g  to  it 
that  self-determination  and  the  four  free- 
doms, including  the  economic  freedom  from 
want,  are  established  all  over  the  world? 

Senator  Munoz-MarIn.  Well,  I  am  not  pre- 
suming to  speak  for  the  whole  world,  but 
only  for  my  island  of  Puerto  Rico — although 
the  confidence  that  the  United  State.s  enjoys 
among  the  dependent  peoples  of  the  world  is 
founded  largely  on  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  ha5  an  interest  in  self-determination 
and  the  "four  freedoms"  everywhere. 

Mr.  Hart.  Specifically,  let  us  speak  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  United  States  record  there. 

Senator  Munoz-Marin.  The  United  States 
has  been  In  political  control  of  Puerto  Rico 
..smcc  1698.  Through  this  political  control 
the  United  States  has  assumed  a  verj  serious 
responsibility.  Although  we  had  had  a  de- 
gree of  self-government,  the  final  determina- 
tions have  never  been  In  our  hands.  There- 
fore, economic  developments  in  Puerto  Rico 
have  not  been  as  we  would  have  made  them 
during  the  last  half  century  If  we  liad  had 
normal  political  authority  to  plan  carefully 
for  our  future.  The  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment has  provided  us  with  some  economic 
means  for  the  use  of  which  In  careful  plan- 
ning for  the  future  we  have  been  denied  the 
political  authority. 

Mr.  Hart.  Senator  Mufioz-Marin  let  us 
suppose  that  the  United  States  Government 
grants  you  Puerto  Rlcans  the  political  au- 
thority in  some  form  that  you  people  want. 
If  you  get  that  political  authority,  would 
that  alone  solve  your  problems? 

Senator  MuSoz-MarIn.  If  we  now  get  the 
political  authority,  without  being  deprived 
of  the  economic  means,  yes.  It  would  solve 
our  problems,  or.  If  It  didn't,  then  no  one 
would  be  to  blame  but  ourselves. 

Mr  Hart.  I  see.  And  suppose  you  get  the 
political  authority  and  at  the  same  time  you 


would  be  deprived  of  the  economic  means, 
then  what  would  be  the  end  result? 

Senator  MuSoz-MarIn.  The  responsibility 
would  continue  at  the  door  of  the  United 
States  Government.  If  first  we  have  the 
means  without  having  the  authority  to  use 
them  In  safeguarding  our  future,  that  leaves 
the  responsibility  with  the  United  States. 
If  we  get  the  political  authority  and  are  de- 
prived of  the  means,  obviously  the  same  re- 
sponsibility In  the  same  place  continues.  It 
is  as  If  a  man  could  have  his  tools  so  long 
as  his  hands  were  tied  and  would  be  de- 
prived of  his  tools  as  soon  as  his  hands  were 
untied.  We  must  have  the  tools  and  the 
use  of  our  hands  for  a  while.  Then,  what- 
ever we  may  fail  to  do  with  both  should  be 
plainly  our  responsibility  and  nobody  else's. 
But  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Hart.  Well,  now,  let's  get  down  to  some 
detail.  Suppose  for  example  that  Puerto 
Ricans  would  choose  Independence  outright. 
Do  you  think  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  grant  at  the  same  time 
special  trade  arrangements  similar  to  those 
obtained  in  the  Philippine  Trade  Act  now 
under  discussion  on  Capitol  Hill? 

Senator  MuSoz-MarIn.  Obviously,  after  50 
years  of  economic  development  basically  con- 
trolled from  outside,  we  would  have  to  have 
special  trade  and  economic  and  financial  ar- 
rangements. But  they  would  have  to  be  very 
different  from  those  you  would  approve  for 
the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Hart  Why  should  there  t)e  a  differ- 
ence? 

Senator  Mufioz-MARfN.  I  read  the  Philip- 
pine trade  bill  carefully.  I  am  In  no  position 
to  say  whether  it  is  workable  for  the  Philip- 
pines or  not.  But  I  can  say  that  a  similar 
bill  would  be  completely  unworkable  In 
Puerto  Rico.  American  public  opinion 
should  not  be  confused  by  the  historic  simi- 
larity of  the  manner  In  which  both  the  Phil- 
ippines and  Puerto  Rico  came  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States  at  the  same 
time  after  the  Spa.ilsh-American  War.  The 
similarity  stops  there.  It  Is  true  that  the 
Philippines  have  suffered  greatly  from  .he 
Japanese  occupation  It  is  true  that  tois 
fact  deserves  the  greatest  consideration. 
But  It  Is  also  true  that  the  Philippines  have 
enormous  natural  resources  which  Puerto 
Rico  lacks. 

Mr.  Haht.  You  are  poorer  than  the  Philip- 
pines, even  after  ihey  have  been  crippled  by 
World  War  II  and  Japanese  savagery? 

Senator  MuSoz-M.\r}n.  Much  poorer,  Mr. 
Hart.  The  Philippines  have  33  times  more 
territory  than  Puerto  Rico  and  only  8  times 
more  population.  That  is.  there  are  4  times 
more  Puerto  Ricans  per  square  mile  than 
Filipinos.  We  have  but  half  an  acre  of  till- 
able land  for  each  Puerto  Rican.  The  Philip- 
pines have  mines  and  other  subsoil  resources 
of  which  Puerto  Rico  has  practically  none. 
The  economic  differences  are  so  great  that 
trying  to  solve  the  economic  problems  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  the  same  way  as  the  economic 
problems  of  the  Philippines,  would  l>e  a  mis- 
take of  incalculable  consequences  to  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  Hart.  Tell  me.  Senator  Mufioz-Marln. 
Just  what  are  the  especial  or  specific  needs 
of  Puerto  Rico  at  this  time? 

Senator  Mtiftoz-MARtN.  We  have  a  popula- 
tion of  600  per  square  mile.  T'his  population 
Is  growing  at  the  rate  of  55,000  every  year.  It 
Is  clear  that  such  a  large  and  growing  popu- 
lation cannot  subsist  on  an  agrlculttXrai  econ- 
omy. It  can,  however,  subsist  on  sn  In- 
tensively industrialized  economy.  Popula- 
tions relatively  as  great  or  greater  than 
Puerto  Rico's  do  subsist  reasonably  on  In- 
dustrialized economies,  as,  for  Instance,  m 
Rhode  Island,  or  England,  or  Belguim. 
Therefore,  what  we  need  is  the  largest  pes- 
slble  opportunity  for  Industrialization — 
twentieth  century  Industrialization. 

Mr.  Hart.  Would  your  limited  resources 
stand  for  such  Industrialization?  You  stated 
a  moment  ago  that  the  Philippines  has  ir.sny 
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MuNoz-MAaiN  Yes:  If  we  are  given 
because  manpower  is  o\ir 
That   is   the   way  England. 
Island,  became  Industrialized  in  the 
century.     We  have  an  able  and 
t    population,    but    we    must    give 
Industrial    tools    to    work    with, 
conditions  provide  for  this  oppor- 
»ill    solve    the    problem    of    Puerto 
V  hatever  conditions  destroy  this  op- 
wlll  sooner  or  later   bring  about 
In  Puerto  Rico.     You  see.  we  must 
production,  mainly  through  Indus- 
enough    to   do   away   with   present 
ployment.     And    still    faster,    to 
with  population  growth.     And  still 
diminish  and  finally  wipe  out  the 
''ederal  aid.     And  still  faster,  to  at- 
mlnimum   standard    of   living   at 
birth  ra'.e  begins  to  go  down  and 
numbers  are  stabilized. 
Senator,  your  problem  is  tough 
mbllcated.     Some  even  claim  It  Is  in- 
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than  Puerto  Rico.     Now.  with 
resources,  can  you   really  have 


MCNOz-MAaiN.  Mr.      Hart,      the 

flcan    problem    is   complicated,    but 

phaslze.  it  is  by  no  means  insolutUe. 

from  the  colonial  form  of  goveiTa- 

suffer  In  Puerto  Rico      It  Is  harm- 

bnly   to  us  but  to  the  good  name 

Uplted  States  of  America  among  the 

peoples  all  over  the  world.     It  Is 

harmful     psychologically     and 

tual^  to  the  P\ierto  Rlcan  people.    You. 

and  we.  of  the  island,  therefore, 

I  enulne    interest    in    abolishing    the 

or  colonial  system.     Perhaps  we 

faced  with  economic  difBculties  In 

But  neither  of  us  should  be  beaten 

economic     difflcultles.       Creative 

Ip.  I  am  certain,  both  here  and 

Rico,  win  find  a  way      It  has  got 

way.     I  feel  confident  that  a  way 

f(>und.     Let's  make  it  soon.     Letting 

ill  only   make  the  solution — which 

to  b«  found  anyway — more  dllBcult 

ut. 

Thank    you.    Senator    MuAck- 

your  splendid,  and.  I  might  say, 

presentation    of    the   Pxxeilo 

This  is  Ed  Hart  saying  good- by 

Waihington,  D.  C. 
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on    Inflation    Not    Fooling 
Nebraskans 


EXtTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 


HOWARD  H.  BUFFETT 

or   NEBR.*SK.» 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  May  6.  1946 


Mr.  BUFFETT.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ir- 

le  and  hysterical  campaign  of 

to  browbeat  Congress  is  not 

people  of  Nebraska.    I  have 

my  OPA  mail  from  the  di.strict 

18  through  Monday  morning. 

ter  House  action  on  OPA  April 


ai  d 


Twenty-two  original  letters, 
three  from  one  household. 
,    OPA:    Twenty-five    original 
three  copies, 
pa^ial  elimination  now  and  taper- 
T  hrec  originals,  one  copy. 
PetitioLs:    One    petition    for    OPA — 
twenty  nl&mes. 


This  sparse  mail  averaged  less  than 
three  original  letters  a  day  from  a  dis- 
trict of  315.000  people.  Including  the  in- 
dustrial city  of  Omaha.  It  indicates  that 
frantic  radio  rabble  rousing  by  radicals 
has  not  confused  the  people  of  Nebraska. 
The  situation  Is  a  genuine  tribute  to  the 
common  .«ense  and  sound  thinking  of 
the  Middle  West. 

From  similar  radio  propaganda  the 
people  of  Europe  were  led  into  serfdom. 
The  .sound  and  steadfast  reaction  of 
Americans  to  these  radical  tactics  is 
wholesome  and  insjMrinp.  It  shows  that 
Americans  at  the  grass  roots  "know  the 
score." 

They  are  not  going  to  be  sucked  into 
totalitarianism  by  a  phcny  war  again.'^t 
inflation.  They  know  inflation  can  only 
be  stopped  by  stopping  deficit  spending. 

Probably  they  al.so  are  convinced  that 
neither  this  administration  nor  its  radi- 
cal supporters  have  either  the  honesty  or 
courage  to  make  that  genuine  fight 
against  inflation. 


Can  World  Peace  Be  Secured 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  A.  RAMEY 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  RAMEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  the  prize- winning  essay 
submitted  by  high-school  students  of 
the  State  of  Ohio.  Miss  Patricia  Plndlay, 
of  Toledo.  Ohio,  was  the  winner 
among  7.0C0  competitors.  Our  country 
extends  congratulations  to  this  forward- 
looking  }'oung  lady  of  well-balanced 
judgment. 

CAN  WORLD  PRACZ  BX  SEcntED  THROtTCH  THX 
ALLIZO  NATIONS 

(By  Patricia  Findlay.  Toledo.  Ohio) 

Can  the  51  nations  who  signed  the  San 
Francisco  Charter  yield  enough  of  their  own 
desires  for  power  and  world  prominence  to 
keep  the  machinery  set  in  motion  by  that 
document  running  smoothly?  After  the  sting 
of  war  has  been  alleviated,  will  the  leaser 
nations  accept  the  Increasing  domination  of 
the  Big  Five  Powers?  Not  If  they  possess  the 
human  urge  for  eminence.  Since  the  sover- 
eignty of  each  nation-state  would  remain  su- 
preme under  the  UNO  plan,  isn't  It  feasible 
for  the  smaller  countries  to  band  together 
for  more   Influence? 

Rivalries  and  conflicts  between  nations  are 
as  natxiral  as  a  small  boy's  desire  for  his  sis- 
ter's playthings.  While  the  UNO  is  attempt- 
ing to  prevent  these  rivalries  and  Insure  world 
security,  the  factor  of  dominance  on  the  part 
of  the  large  powers  will  Invite  such  powers  to 
increase  their  dominance  In  settling  Interna- 
tional questions,  and  this  will  lead  back  to  the 
balance  of  power  program  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  the  UNO.  The  organization, 
as  It  stands  today,  puts  too  much  stress  on 
the  opinions  of  representative  offlctals  re- 
garding world  security.  Lf  unrest  is  to  be 
erased  from  the  earth,  the  influence  must  be 
shared  by  all  people.  Colonial  peoples  must 
be  educated  before  any  true  peace  can  be 
achieved.  They  must  know  and  understand 
what  is  being  done  for  them;  then  give  voice 
to  their  opinions.    An  educational  program 


that  would  ordinarily  require  several  hunc.red 
years  to  complete  must  be  accomplished  in 
ten.  This  would  be  the  first  step  and  one  of 
the  most  important  toward  world  peace. 

The  UNO  does  not  provide  the  strong  mili- 
tary power  necessary  for  a  successful  v^irld 
organization.  At  the  present  time,  the  Ur..led 
States  has  the  largest  navy  and  miphtles  air 
force  in  the  world.  These  could,  alntKtst  im- 
mediately, upon  necessity,  be  converted  to 
war  lise.  The  world  organization  must  have 
sxifBcient  power  to  suppress  any  nation's  at- 
tempt at  a  third  world  aggression.  With  the 
invention  of  the  atomic  bomb  came  a  greater 
fear  of  war  than  has  ever  before  existed. 
Therefore,  we  must  consider  the  UNO  in  the 
^Ight  of  Its  f>o6slbilitie8  for  contrclling  'he 
use  of  atomic  energy.  As  presently  constl- 
tuted.  the  UNO  cannot  effectively  deal  with 
this  subject  as  no  provisions  exist  for  au- 
thority to  police  the  nations  of  the  wo;ld 
fiufllciently  to  prevent  the  creation  of  arnr.a- 
ments  Involving  this  new  and  terrible  w«a- 
p^n  A  world  po-, ernment  would  make  pcs- 
sitle  the  establishment  of  policing  pouer 
and  penalties  that  would,  under  law,  contiol 
actions  of  Individual  nations. 

This  leads  to  the  only  sensible  alternative— 
a  world  government.  This  government  would 
be  to  national  governments  as  cur  National 
Government  is  to  our  State  gcvernmen  s. 
One  of  th-?  basic  reasons  that  some  fcrm  of 
law  must  be  established  Is  the  fact  that  11  v- 
Ir.g  standards  and  social  and  economic  co  i- 
ditlons  vary  radically  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  As  the  UNO  has  been  planned,  votes 
will  decide  issues  as  they  arise.  Is  any  ni- 
tlon  going  to  approve  a  prcpoaal  which  would 
be  Ideal  for  others  but  Inconvenient  for 
Itself?  HUtory  has  proved  that  no  power 
will  submit  to  another's  wishes  so  easily.  0  b- 
vlcxxsly  then,  a  unanimous  vote  will  be  dllB- 
cult to  obtain  on  any  Issue.  A  just  set  of 
laws  which  would  protect  all  nations,  large 
and  small,  weak  and  powerful,  appears  to  t>« 
the  logical  answer. 


They  Don't  Like  It 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES   ' 

Friday.  May  3.  1946 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  in  davs 
gone  by.  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  some 
other  Detroit  pubhcations  have  callet^  me 
a  labor  baiter,  questioned  my  good  senje. 
Intimated  that  I  was  dumb,  because  I 
called  attention  to  the  methods  of  a  f€w 
union  politicians  which  I  con.sidered  un- 
fair and  destructive,  but  the  Detroit  Fr.>e 
Press  seems  to  have  seen  the  light. 

It  is  getting  a  dose  of  the  same  medi- 
cine that  a  few  union  leaders  had  been 
handing  out  for,  lo,  these  many  days.  In 
an  editorial  of  April  26.  under  the  cap- 
tion "Robbing  the  little  people— Extor- 
tion is  a  crime— Why.  then,  no  prosecu- 
tions?" the  editor  writes: 

ROBBING     THE     UTILE    PICPLT— EXTORTION     IS    A 
CRIME— WHY.    THIN.    NO    PROSICVTIONS  ? 

The  little  guy  is  being  pushed  around. 
Five  thousand  small  grocers  and  meat  dealers 
have  been  told  by  a  bunch  of  union  racke  - 
eers  that  they  will  have  to  pay  f5  apiece  a 
month  for  the  privilege  of  doing  business — 
or  else. 

They  are  not  union  men. 

They  are  owner*  ol  little  Independett 
■tore». 
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There  Is  no  direct  controversy  between, 
them  and  the  union. 

Most  of  them  do  not  even  hire  help. 

Yet  they  have  been  bluntly  told  by  James 
HofTa,  of  the  AFL  teamsters'  union,  that  they 
cannot  remain  In  business  In  Detroit  unless 
they  pay  his  union. 

In  return  for  this  they  will  be  made 
"associate  members'  of  his  union. 

It  Is  raw  extortion  of  money  from  decent. 
Innocent  citizens  too  weak  to  defend  them- 
selves. 

The  laws  against  extortion  are  plain  upon 
the  books.  To  extort  means  "to  wrest  from 
a  person  by  force  or  any  undue  and  Illegal 
power,  to  wring  from,  or  exact." 

Jim  Hoffa  has  no  more  legal  right  to  take 
this  money  from  these  little  people  than  be 
has  to  walk  Into  their  stores  with  a  gun  and 
rob  their  tills. 

The  real  purpose  behind  the  teamsters' 
organizing  drive  Is,  In  the  words  of  Its  own 
officers,  "to  regulate  the  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions"  of  the  Independent  mer- 
chants and  their  employees 

This  type  of  union  regulation  will  have  no 
other  result  than  to  drive  thousands  of  small 
grocers,  butchers,  and  confectioners  out  of 
business. 

Tne  claims  made  to  'he  mercnants  that 
the  object  of  the  organizational  drive  Is  to 
force  meat  packers  to  resume  d.Miveries  are 
sheer  nonsense. 

Many  packers  have  never  discontinued 
their  delivery  services  and  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  doing  so.  In  fact,  some  houses  charge 
the  retailer  for  delivering  his  meat,  and  .will 
not  permit  him  to  save  this  small  fee  by 
picking  up  his  own  orders  at  the  packing 
plant. 

This  is  where  the  »5  "permit"  comes  In. 
The  'permit"  is  a  temporary  arrangement. 
pending  complete  unionization  of  the  retail 
trade,  which  grants  the  merchant  the  privi- 
lege of  picking  up  his  own  merchandise,  re- 
gardles.s  of  whether  or  not  he  wants  to  avail 
himself  of  that   right. 

Early  In  the  week.  Hoffa.  appearing  at 
mass  meetings  of  grocers  and  butchers,  told 
the  merchants  that  they  would  have  to  Join 
the  union  "or  else" 

He  waved  a  "model  coniract"  In  their  faces 
and  told  them  they  would  have  to  sign  it. 

It  was  not  read  to  them,  and  up  to  Thurs- 
day night  no  merchant  knew  what  It  con- 
tained or  on  what  terms  he  would  have  to 
become   a   union    member. 

Under  the  general  terms  of  this  contract, 
each  store  proprietor  and  all  of  his  employees 
must  Joint  the  Retail  Clerks  Union,  a  Team- 
sters' affiliate.  Each  will  have  to  pay  dues 
of  §2  per  month. 

The  store  proprietor  Is  given  a  nonactive 
membership  which  entitles  him  to  all  the 
privileges  of  belonging  to  the  union  except 
the  right  to  vote  on  contract  terms  which 
Is  the  only  real  business  of  any  union. 

Thousands  of  small  grocers  and  butchers 
employ  no  regular  help.  They  are  assisted 
by  their  wives  or  members  of  their  families. 
Yet  the  union  says  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily must  Join.  It  will  then  dictate  to  them 
and  to  the  store  owner  the  wages  each  shall 
receive  and  the  number  of  hours  that  each 
may   work. 

The  store  owner  gets  no  benefits  from  un- 
ion membership.  All  that  he  gets  Is  regula- 
tion of  his  business. 

The  union  claims  to  have  some  8.000  mem- 
bers employed  by  the  large  chain-store  sys- 
tems. 

To  protect  these  members.  It  says,  the  In- 
dependent merchant  must  be  regulated. 

The  Independent  neighborhood  store- 
keeper. In  many  cases.  Is  only  able  to  meet 
the  competition  of  the  chain  stores  by  re- 
maining open  evenings  and  on  Sundays.  It 
is  the  object  of  the  union  to  force  the  Inde- 
pendent to  conform  to  the  chain-store  hours. 

The  result  will  be  that  thousands  of  these 
Independents  wlU  have  to  go  cut  of  business. 


If  the  union  Is  succesfeful  In  Its  drive.  It 
will  have  control  of  all  of  the  city's  fo<xl  busi- 
ness, and  win  be  In  position  to  regiment  all 
small  businessmen. 

After  that,  what?  i 

If  they  can  throw  aside  the  law  and  prac- 
tice open  extortion  against  the  helpless  little 
fellows,  how  long  will  It  be  before  they  tackle 
the  big  ones? 

How  long.  In  fact,  before  they  take  over  all 
business? 

Here  Is  Hltlerlsm  being  openly  advocated 
in  Detroit.  The  common  law  Is  being  fla- 
grantly violated.  Private  citizens  are  being 
robbed  of  their  constitutional  rights. 

Yet  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  law-en- 
forcement official  In  the  city,  the  county,  or 
the  State  with  guts  enough  to  Issue  warrants 
and  launch  prosecutions. 

Extortion  is  extortion. 

Where  is  the  prosecutor,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, the  mayor,  the  governor? 

The  political  power  of  the  AFL  teamsters' 
union  Is  the  answer.  The  politicians  are 
afraid  of  losing  votes. 

We  fought  a  world  war  and  sacrificed  mil- 
lions of  lives  and  billions  of  dollars  against 
Just  such  a  philosophy  of  life  In  Europe,  to 
save  ourselves. 

But  we  let  the  seeds  grow  here  undisturbed. 

The  little  guy  Is  being  pushed  around, 
robbed,  cru.shed  out  of  business. 

It's  always  the  little  guy  first. 

Who  Is  next:' 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  your  citizens  are  now 
getting  a  dose  of  the  same  medicine 
which  long  ago  I  insisted  was  destructive 
of  our  economic  well-being.  Thank  the 
Lord  you  have  seen  the  light. 


Relief  for  Starving  Children 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTINE  B.  KELLEY 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1946 

Mr.   KELLEY   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  am  including  a  letter  which  I 
have  received  from  the  school  children  at 
St.  Xavier  Academy,  Latrobe,  Pa.    These 
children  are  16  years  and  younger.    The 
letter  expresses  a  deep  feeling  for  the  suf- 
fering children  of  the   world,  and  the 
length  to  which  they  say  they  would  go 
to  deprive  themselves  of  food  is  worthy 
of  everyone's  attention.    For  this  reason, 
I  am  inserting  it  into  the  Record: 
St.  Xavier  Academy, 
Latrobe.  Pa.,  April  11,  1946. 
The  Honorable  Augustine  B.  Kelley, 
Representative  From  Pennsylvania, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  grieves  us  to  know  that  the 
suffering  children  of  Europe  and  the  Orient 
are  neglected  by  those  who  could  and  should 
help  them. 

We  are  soliciting  your  aid  to  open  the  way 
not  only  for  us  but  also  for  other  private  re- 
lief agencies  so  that  these  starving  children 
may  be  fed.  For  the  concessions  recently 
made  In  favor  of  Germany  we  are  grateful, 
but  our  endeavor  Is  to  have  the  privilege  ex- 
tended to  every  country  where  children  are 
in  need  of  food. 

To  follow  President  Truman's  suggestion 
we  stand  willing  and  ready  to  eat  dark  bread 
and  to  deprive  ourselves  of  other  foods  so 
that  the  hungry  may  have  sufficient  lo  supply 
their  bodily  needs. 


The  children  of  our  schools    are    making 
small  sacrifices  so  that  other  children  may 
live.    It  is  our  hope  that  soon  we  may  have 
the  good  news  that  obstacles  to  our  willlng- 
rxess  to  help  will  be  promptly  removed. 
The  following  pupils  await  this  report: 
Jo  Anne  Smith.  Anna  Frances  Becker, 
Mary   Louise  Hanan,   Rita   Grace, 
Mary  Margaret  Murtha,  Sara  Essey, 
Teresa    Rauso.    Virginia    Harrison, 
Mary   Ellen   Shinetts,   Mary   Imo- 
gene  Waltz,  Dorothy  Miller,  Mary 
Yellenic.    Mary    Ann    Susa.    Mary 
j_  Jane  Gumbita,  Louise  Holnaider, 

Frances  McAtur.  Rachel  Monlco, 
Dolores  Nolan.  Betty  Leu  Waltz, 
Mary  Ann  Se'mler,  Marjorie  Bray, 
Catherine  Angras,  Marian;  Weet. 
Jeanne  Durso.  Eleanor  Mazzonl, 
Geraldine  Burke.  Teresa  Shane- 
felter,  Lois  Ann  Odendahl,  Joan 
Masury,  Joan  Whitehead.  Janet 
McGuire,  Jacqueline  Benak, 
Patricia  Hensler,  Aida  Logan, 
Susie  Sern|ns.  Mary  Helen  Coan, 
Mary  Alice  Burkhart.  Virginia  De 
Felice.  Mary  Werner,  Anna  Mae 
Zurick,  Patricia  L.  Patterson, 
Carolyn  Lll  Duncan,  Margaret 
Lawlor.  Kathleen  Mathlas.  Bette 
Lou  Davis.  Patricia  McWade, 
Antoinette  Trott.  Felicia  Grace, 
Joanne  De  Luca.  Lois  Rosen 
Hoover,  Mary  Lou  Whalen.  Yvonne 
Ford.  Rose  Mennl.  Anne  V.  MetU, 
Dolores  Schiller.  Margery  Tohl. 
Dorothy  Stepanovlch,  Dolores 
Zamorosky,  Mary  Catherine  Pry. 
Joanne  Schlegcl,  Bernlce  Schnei- 
der, Dolores  Coyne,  Dolores  Ben- 
son, Scholastlca  Kovach.  Mary  E. 
Hurd,  Corrine  Fleming.  Paul  Llz- 
za,  Barbara  Rossi.  Anthony  Geor- 
glana,  Thomas  Mclnerney.  Evelyn 
Diamonds.  Joseph  Kane,  Raymond 
Levay,  Adelaide  Kelly,  Ronald  Vlt- 
tone.  Elinor  J.  Klntz,  Geraldine 
Myers,  Jomay  Pattlson,  Katherlne 
Hughes.  Joseph  Nledermeier,  Sal- 
lie  Hauser,  Ann  Portman.  Lso  E. 
Brady,  Florence  Oranecz,  Edward 
Celento,  Barbara  Jane  Reed,  Mary 
Angela  Bell.  Rosemarie  Greb, 
Dennis  Cassldy.  George  Brum- 
field,  Paul  Graciano,  Nancy  Neel. 
Connie  King,  Joseph  Sheridan, 
Janet  Funk,  Joseph  C.  Bailey. 
WilH^m  Rader.  August  Cacolice, 
James  Russell.  Joseph  Regis 
Jackson.  Kay  Deal,  Nancy  Ann 
Erny,  Hilda  Frlskey.  Margaret 
Glron,  Manola  Felger,  Mary  Louise 
Ludwig.  Vivian  Louise  Droske, 
Barbara  Tomajko,  Jo  Ann  Walton, 
Patricia  Myering,  Marcia  Lizza, 
Helen  Mclnerney,  Patricia  Magaro, 
Charles  Dennis,  John  J.  Rich, 
Larry  Morrissey.  Richard  Janlk. 
Irene  Nestl,  Lultgarde  Dupre. 
Marilyn  Monsour,  Maureen  Krill. 
Maureen  Baird.  Joan  Henderson. 
Nancy  Derek,  Susan  Grimshaw, 
Virginia  Nealon.  Maryellyn  Har- 
vey, Janet  Lechman,  Charles  Liz- 
za. Ruth  Saffer,  Louise  Hughes, 
Robert  Kintz,  Dennis  Llvl.  Nancy 
Ault.  Rudy  Jcizdzejewski.  John 
Kintz,  Teddy  King.  Edward 
O'Rourke,  Mary  Ellen  Matteo, 
Regis  Monsour.  Edna  Mae  Morris- 
sey. Kenneth  Confortl,  Raymond 
Pedro,  Joan  Bailey,  FillmoVe 
Shepler.  James  Morrissey,  John 
Notaro.  Donna  Casslday,  Emet 
Diamond.  Audrey  Sheller.  Barry 
Heskln,  Joseph  Saber,  Billy  Bell, 
Donald  Leaphart,  Patrick  McDer- 
mott,  John  Schneider.  Robert 
Barton,  Arthur  Reitz,  Regis  Klntz, 
Raymond  Kintz,  Arthtir  Bridge^ 
Tom  Bailey. 
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A  Word  From  Georgia 


itXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

nr   MICHIGAN 

IN  T<E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mnndav.  May  6.  1946 


HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,   that 


f  ns 


not  ev(  r>one  accept.s  at  their  face  value 
the  th  ones  put  out  by  the  New  Deal 
econon  iii,t;-i  Is  shown  by  an  editorial  in 
the  olor^ia  Parmer's   Market  Bulletin 

1.  1946.  written  by  Tom  Lmder. 

loner  of  the  EK-partment  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  State  of  Georgia. 
The  leditorial  reads  as  follows: 

THK   SIGNS   or   THE   TIMES 

(By  Tom  Llnder) 
swercd  and  Sdld  unto  th°m.  When 
laiii;.  ye  say.  it  will  be  tmr  weather. 
Iky  Is  red. 

n  the  morning  It  wUl  be  foul  weath- 

far  the  aky  is  red  and   lowering. 

ye  can  discern  the  face  of 

but  c:in  ye  not  discern  the  signs  of 

•8?  —Matthew  xvl;  2.  3. 

every  great  war  in  history  there  has 

acute  shortage  of  food. 

I  Hcct   of   these   food   shortages  have 

soinewhat  confined  to  the  countries  In- 

the  wars.     For  that  reason  other 

who  had  not  engaged  in  the  war 

position  to  furnish  fu<.d  to  prevent 

a  In  the  warring  nations. 

at  world  conflict  in  which  wp  h.ive 

rkaged  involved  practically  the  entire 
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the  history  of  the  past  before  us.  we 
have  known   this  great  famine  was 
fter  the  war. 
Knowing  that  like  causes  produce  like  re- 
should  hiave  known  that  a  world- 
meant  a  world-wide  famine  of  food, 
are  a  few  men  in  the  United  States 
tried  to  warn  the  country  fur  the 
years  of  this  great  .shortage  of 
was  bound  to  come.     Those  who 
sp|)ken  this  warning  have  t)een  treated 
and    have    Ijeen    looked    upon   as 
howlers. 

t  and  mighty  bureaucrats  In  Wash- 
»nd   «  subservient   press   have   been 
1  learilnkj  the  blind  masses  m  a  fcol's 
These  so-called  progressive  lead- 
been  totally  unable  to  read  the  signs 
times, 
lave  looked  upon  the  superficial  ap- 
just  as  the  Pharisees  locked  at  the 
discern  tomorrows  weather,  totally  un- 
the  signs  of  the  times  which  should 
them  that  the  Messiah  was  walking 
midst. 

years  ago  these  bureaucrats  decided 
too  much  food  being  produced    in 


gnored  the  fact  that  12.000.000  un- 

men  meant  that  millions  of  people 

ng  without  as   much  food  as   they 


bureaucrats  were  unable  to  read  the 

the  times. 

1  r>oked  at  the  wheat  fields,  at  the  hogs 

fjirm,  at  the  corn,  and  the  cattle  and 

there  is  too  much  food. 

jurned  wheat  and  corn,  they  killed 

hogs  and  plowed  under  the  cotton 


ai  d 
flplds. 

cqmmon  people  of  America  had  enough 

to  know  that  thU  destruction  was 

^rasteful.  and  a  violation  of  Divine 


sentiment  forced  the  bureaucrats  to 
ti|iue  this  open  destruction  of  food  and 


And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against 
the  most  High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints 


of  the  most  Hlijh.  and  think  to  change  times 
and  laws:  and  they  shall  be  given  Into  bis 
hand  until  a  time  and  times  and  the  dividing 
of  time" — Daniel  vii:   25. 

The  bureaucrats  were  not  to  l>e  outdone. 
They  thought  to  change  times  and  laws. 

They  were  still  deternUned  •  to  reduce 
American  production.  They  were  still  de- 
termined to  import  foreign  fcods  and  fibers. 

Accordingly,  they  rented  the  farmers  lands, 
they  hired  him  to  let  his  land  lie  out.  They 
paid  him  not  to  produce. 

When  this  method  of  destroying  crops  by 
hiring  the  farmer  to  let  his  land  lie  out  t>e- 
came  eld.  when  people  t>ecaine  tired  of  It, 
they  hit  upon  another  plan. 

They  were  still  determined  to  change  the 
times  and  the  laws. 

ConercM  passed  an  act  that  la  callerl  the 
Price  Stablllzatldn  Act  and  they  created  the 
olBce  of  Price  Administrator. 

By  the  simple  expediency  of  flElr.K  celllnga 
on  the  farmers  crops  sq  ttiat  the  farmers 
could  not  make  a  profit,  they  again  stifled 
production 

This  stifling  of  production  by  OPA  L<t  going 
on  at  full  blast  today  in  the  face  of  world 
famine. 

The  administration   •■  iittrlal 

workers  to  strike  for   J   .  .  .»   the 

result  that  the  farmer  cannot  buy  equipment 
with  which  to  produce  food. 

The  OPA  sets  ceUings  on  farm  cropc  which 
discourages  the  farmer  from  producing. 

They  stUl  cannot  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  In  which  they  live 

Llstenin.t  to  the  radio  a  day  or  two  ago.  I 
heard  of  an  expert  from  the  United  Statei 
Department  uf  Agriculture  who  told  Congreaa 
that  the  fanners  would  not  feed  cattle  and 
hogs  on  corn  If  the  price  of  corn  was  in- 
creased. 

Think  of  a  Government  expert,  presum- 
ably a  college  graduate,  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  United  states  Congress  to  propound 
such  an  tlemental  truth. 

The  trouble  of  this  expert's  testimony  was 
that  he  told  a  half  truth. 

He  should  have  said  that  If  the  price  of 
corn  is  Increased,  the  farmers  would  not  feed 
It  to  cattle  and  hogs  unless  the  price  of 
cattle  and  hogs  are  also  Ir 

The   price   of    corn    In    A  .  .\   Is   9183 

per  bushel.     The  fr>  .  it  tu  the  United 

States  is  50  cents  pe-  ■■].  making  the  cost 

laid  down  In  the  United  States  port  92.33 
per  bushel. 

A  bushel  of  Argentina  com  has  a  feeding 
value,  according  to  com  millers,  of  only  80 
percent  of  that  of  a  bushel  of  United  States 
corn.  Consequently  we  must  add  25  percent 
to  the  price  of  Argentina  corn  to  find  the 
feeding  value  of  United  States  corn. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  $2.33  is  58  cents. 
When  we  add  58  cents  to  f2.33.  we  find  that  a 
bushel  of  American  corn  is  worth  $2.91. 

The  OPA  ceiling  price  on  the  United  States 
farmer's  corn  Is  about  $1  21  per  bushel. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  United  States  farmer 
Is  p.^ying  a  special  tax  of  $1.70  on  every 
bushel  of  corn  that  he  sells. 

The  American  corn  grower  is  in  effect  pay- 
ing a  tax  of  58  percent  on  all  the  corn  that 
he  sells. 

This  is  a  tax  that  is  levied  and  collected 
through  the  operation  of  OPA. 

It  is  taxation  without  representation  at 
the  rate  of  58  percent  The  OPA  is  doing 
the  same  thing  to  the  American  corn  grower 
that  Uing  George  was  doing  to  the  American 
Colonies  when  he  provoked  the  War  of  the 
Revolution. 

King  James  thought  to  change  times  and 
laws,  but  he  could  not  read  the  signs  of  the 
times. 

The  OPA.  ylth  its  army  of  employees  and 
Its  wasteful  subsidies,  is  costing  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  about  $3,000,000,000  per  year 
out  of  the  Federal  TreasurA-. 

In  addition,  it  is  costing  farmers,  business, 
and  Industry  other  billions  each  year  through 
h:dden  taxes  like  the  68  percent  on  corn. 


If  locks  now  as  If  Congress  Is  beginning 
to  see  the  light  en  OPA. 

It  seems  that  Congress  Is  beginning  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times. 

Either  with  or  without  OPA.  the  people 
of  this  country  are  to  experience  the  most 
terrific  economic  crisis  In  all  our  history. 

There  Is  no  difference  In  the  basic  philrs- 
ophy  of  a  controlled  economy  whether  we  call 
it  Fascist.  Nail,  communism,  or  New  Deal. 
It  Is  all  the  basic  philosophy  of  totalitarian- 
ism and  dictatorship.  The  cutgrcwth  of 
this  philOBcphy  In  Suropc  h.ts  been  the  de- 
struction of  organized  government  It  has 
brought  the  peoples  of  Europe  to  cry  across 
the  ocean  for  bread.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  today,  like  Saul  cf  old.  have 
ringing  in  their  ears  the  Nf  If 

the  same  philosophy  is  p<  ued 

In  this  country,  then  it  la  uuiy  a  question 
of  a  few  years  until  this  country,  too.  will  be 
in  a  state  of  helpless  confusion. 

As  Jonah  said.  "Tet  40  days  and  Nineveh 
shall  be  overthrown."  Sa  real  statesmen 
of  America,  as  faithful  wat<  '  n  the 
wall,  must  say  to  the  Amer:  ^  le  to- 

day. "Yet  a  few  years  and  American  con- 
stitutional government  shall  t>e  lust  unless 
you  repent  and  return  to  the  faith  of  your 
fathers  ' 

We  bad  better  learn  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times. 

Tom  LiNcm. 
Comaiiattoiier  Of  Agrieulture. 


Is  Communism   Compatible   With 
Christianity  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t  r 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  May  6.  1946 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
alumnus  of  Notre  Dame  University,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  thought- 
provoking  address  of  our  colleague  from 
Connecticut.  Hon.  Clare  Bcothe  Luce. 
giver  on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  at 
the  Biltmore  Hotel  on  April  29.  1946.  on 
the  universal  Notre  Dame  night.  The 
speech  followsi 

Distinguished  guests  and  alumni  cf  Notre 
Dame.  I  am  happy  and  honored  to  be  here 
this  evening.  Notre  Dame  has  always  had  a 
special  meaning  for  the  women  of  America. 
It  Is  the  only  great  university  dedicated  to  a 
woman,  the  loveliest  woman  that  ever  lived, 
and  the  patroness  of  our  beloved  country. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  valor  that  the  men 
educated  under  ber  sweet  protection  showed 
in  this  war.  And  I  will  not  try  to  add  to 
Anne  O'Hare  McCormack's  eloquent  analysis 
of  what  that  same  courage,  ccuviction.  and 
leadership,  which  was  shown  on  the  battle- 
field, can  mean  and  must  mean  in  the  arena 
of  public  opinion  and  all  public  matters  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  have  always  felt  that  there  was  some- 
thing rather  special  about  Notre  Dame  men. 
Now.  at  last.  I  know  what  that  something 
was:  it  was  the  courage  and  rescurcelulneja 
that  God  always  gives  those  who  believe  in 
His  truths.  I  sensed  this  even  In  my  teens. 
For  when  observing  the  liehavior  of  Notre 
Dame  men  in  contact  with  a  football,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  realize  that  the  power  of 
the  Lord  had  surely  gotten  into  them  and  In 
a  very  special  way. 

Today  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  unprec- 
edented faith— of  a  faith  so  boundless  in 
millions  of  individuals,  and  widespread  in 
many  nations,  that  not  since  creation  has 
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man  seen  'Aie  like  of  it.  That  faith  is  In 
the  religion  of  materialism.  And  the  prom- 
ise of  Its  many  theologians,  of  whom  Marx 
and  Lenin  are  the  best  linown  to  the  com- 
mon man.  is  the  establishment  of  heaven  on 
earth.  Comes  heaven  on  earth  to  be  sure, 
only  after  the  somewhat  bloody  apocalypse 
of  world  revolution.  This  faith  has  pro- 
duced, in  remarkable  abundance.  Its  own 
saints  and  martyrs,  who  ar**  canonized  in 
Moscow  rather  more  rapidly  than  is  the  cus- 
tom in  Rome,  which  is  strangely  cautious  in 
the  matter  of  bestowing  sainthood,  some- 
times taking  centuries  before  pronouncing 
any  mortal  so  superior  to  his  neighbors. 

There  have  been  many  sects  and  denomi- 
nations in  the  ancient  religion  of  material- 
ism, but  Its  true  faith.  I  think  we  nuist   all 
•Tgree.  is  communism,  and  its  titular  head  is 
Joseph    Stalin.     As    befits    a    worldwide    re- 
ligion  of   great    power   and    persuasion,   this 
supreme  pontiff  Is  considered  Infallible.    But 
there    Is    nothing    half-hearted    about    that 
avuncular   gentleman's   avowed    Infallibility. 
Within  Russia  and  Russian  dominated  zones 
Stalin's  infallibility  is  questioned  only  at  the 
cost    of    life    Itself      Outside    of    Ru.ssla.    for 
example  In  the  left  wing  drawing  rooms  of 
Chicago's  millionaire  publirh?rs.  or  in  some 
offices  in  the  chamlier  of  commerce  and  the 
State  Department,   it  is  question -d  oily  on 
pain  of  being  called  a  dirty  reactionary,  or  a 
Fascist   beast.     The  devotee   of   communism 
believes    in    many    mystic    prepositions    and 
even  miracles  which   you  and  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  any  reasonable  person  can  sub- 
i>crlbe  to;  he  believes  that  man — or  as  he  pre- 
fers to  call  him — the  common  man.  lives  by 
bread  alone,  and  that  only  when  his  stomach 
Is  full,  and  his  senses  satisfied  Is  ne    so  to 
speak.  In  a  state  of  grace.     He  passionate.y 
believes    that    all    will    be    good    and    happy 
when  all  have  two  cars  in  every  garage,  two 
chickens  in  every  pot,  and  two  paits  of  ny- 
lons   on    every    chicken.      Do    not    ask    him 
please,  why.  If  it  be  so  that  bodily  comfort 
and  material  prosperity  are  the  true  condi- 
tions of  virtue,  many  men  who  today  have 
houses  honcycoml)ed   with  Crane   plumbing 
are  not  necessarily  good  and  happy,  but  have 
even  been  known  to  dodge  the  draft,  falsify 
their   income^  tax,  beat   their  wives,  commit 
suicide,  and  otherwise    Ijehave    abominably. 
Nor  must  you  ask  him  why,  If  material  pros- 
perity is  the  sine  qua   non  of  civic  virtue. 
America,  which  has  the  most  frlgidaires  and 
radios  should  not  be  considered  the  happiest 
and   best    of   countries,   instead    (as   he   be- 
lieves)   the  most  evil?     For  the  Communist 
religionist  will  scowl  and  say.  "I  said  no  men 
could    be   good   and   happy    unless   all    men 
have  everything."    But  then  if  you  ask.  "But 
the  Russians  have  the  least  of  these  things. 
Are   they   therefore  the  most  evil   and  un- 
happy of  men'  '     Such  reasonable  questions 
simply  Irritate  the  faithful  Communist,  whcse 
catechism  begins  with  "Up  with  everything 
that  is  down,  and  down  with  everything  that 
is  up,"   a   proposition    you    might    think   he 
would    have    some    difficulty    squaring    with 
Einstein's  relativity,  which  he  much  admires 
in    his    logical    moment*. 

Don't  ask  the  Communist  why  it  is  wrong 
for  a  Russian  to  strike  in  a  Moscow  factory 
as  a  protest  against  bad  working  conditions, 
but  right  for  an  American  to  strike  in  Ameri- 
ca for  the  same  reason.  Or  why  freedom 
to  disagree  with  the  American  press  is  a  hu- 
man right  for  a  Communist  in  America,  but  a 
mortal  crime  for  the  same  man  in  Russia. 
Or.  why  it  is  sheer  superstition  for  you  and 
me  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross— in  memory 
of  Him  who  was  crucified  and  lives — and  the 
height  of  rationality  for  him  to  make  the 
sign  of  the  clenched  fist  passing  Lenin's 
tomb  on  Red  Square.  Since  a  Communist 
does  not  believe  In  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  his  performance  in  saluting  what  he 
himself  believes  is  Just  a  hunk  of  dead  meat, 
should,  for  even  the  most  simple  minded, 
seem  ridiculous.  Don't  ask  him  logically  to 
prove  that  despite  the  fact  that  thousands  of 


years  of  hate  and  war  and  looting  and  rapine 
by  the  conquerors  of  eastern  Europe  have 
never  brought  peace  or  happiness  to  anyone, 
in  that  area  of  the  world,  the  hatred  and 
looting  and  rapine  of  Russian  armies  there 
may  be  e.rpected  to  usher  in  a  millennium  of 
brotherly  love  and  prosperity.  Don't  ask  him 
why.  If  he  really  believes  that  the  sole  end 
of  man  is  to  keep  himself  warm,  well  fed,  and 
secure,  so  many  cf  his  own  heroes  have  sac- 
rificed these  to  bring  about  the  revolution. 
The  truth  about  'the  rel'glon  of  communism 
is  that  it  is.  of  all  the  Christian  heresies  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  silliest  and  most 
Irrational,  and  it  has  rightly  been  called  the 
opiate  of  the  intellectuals.  It  demands  of 
the  believer  acts  of  surpassing  faith 'which 
we  would  ne\er  be  capable  of.  Indeed,  no 
Christian  saint  ever  had  more  faith  in  the 
power  of  God's  grace  to  transfigure  his  own 
nature,  than  a  Communist  has  in  the  power 
of  State  ownership  of  electricity  and  plumb- 
ing to  transfigure  all  human  nature.  When 
nobody  has  anything,  everybody  will  have 
everything.  And  when  everybody  has  every- 
thing, nobody  will  have  more  than  anybody. 
But  if  anybody  has  more  than  anybody,  some- 
body will  liquidate  him.  and  then  everybody 
will  be  happy,  except  the  relatives  of  the 
somebody  who  got  liquidated. 

I  have  just  said  that  communism  is  a 
Christian  heresy.  So,  for  that  matter,  is 
nazism  and  fascism,  and  that  branch  of 
totalitarian  liljeralism  which  believes  in  our 
country  that  forced  social  planning  is  the 
final  answer  not  only  to  the  toothache*  and 
stomach  aches,  but  all  the  heartaches  of 
mankind.  Perhaps  this  needs  a  little  ex- 
plaining. All  the  religions — and  most  of 
the  isms — that  have  sprung  up  in  the  shadow 
of  the  cross  in  western  civilization  during 
the  past  thousand  years  are  heresies  of  the 
church.  That  is  to  say,  they  have  been 
founded  on  some  tenet  or  l>«lief,  or  dogma  or 
articjle  of  the  faith  which  the  founders  felt 
had  been  in  their  time  neglected,  or  under- 
emphas.zed  or  obscured  by  the  priesthood. 
To  rip,  so  to  speak,  one  dogma  or  tenet 
from  its  full  Christian  context  and  to  make 
of  it  a  complete  faith  Is  always  a  process 
which  results  in  perversions  and  ultimately 
disaster.  For  the  part  can  never  be  greater 
than  the  whole.  And  only  a  whole  faith  can 
save  man  and  make  and  keep  him  free. 

Still  it  seems  to  me  that  the  heretics 
in  every  age  have  often  been  justified  in 
pointing  out  some  contemporary  failure  of 
the  church,  to  emphasize  and  put  into  the 
foreground  something  in  the  faith  which 
had  been  abused  or  misinterpreted  or  for- 
gotten. What  has  needed  emphasizing  In 
all  the  Christian  churches  of  the  western 
world  for  the  past  several  hundreds  of  years 
was  certainly  the  Second  Commandment: 
Love  thy  neighbor.  The  neglect  by  the 
west  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  was  noted 
by  Karl  Marx,  and  taking  the  Second  Com- 
mandment, disregarding  all  else  in  Christian 
theology,  he  made  of  it  alone  a  religion.  His 
success  is  the  measure  of  our  failure.  Until 
most  recent  years  so-called  Christians  all 
over  the  world  had  tended  more  and  more 
to  forget  that  Second  Commai.dment  in  the 
time  of  swift  and  unruly  material  expan- 
sion and  under  the  terrific  impact  of  the 
Industrial  scientific  discoveries.  Yes,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  western  man  for  a  hundred 
years  increasingly  tended  to  exploit  his 
neighbor  and  trample  on  his  human  rights. 
More  and  more  he  forgot  our  Lord's  only  new 
commandment,  to  love  one  another  as  He 
loved  us.  The  resultant  suffering  of  what 
has  come  to  be  called  the  common  man 
was,  and  still  is,  a  shame  to  all  western 
democratic  society.  The  downtrodden 
masses,  wherever  they  were  downtrodden 
were  right,  and  are  right,  to  protest  against 
exploitation  or,  when  protest  fails,  to  revolt 
against  it.  And  it  was  and  is  the  duty  of 
Christian  churches  to  back  such  protests. 
Many  of'  them  failed  lamentably  in  that 
Christian  duty. 


New.  anyone  who  has  seen  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  knows  that  America  today 
Is  comparatively  a  Shangri-La  among  nations 
Nevertheless,  our  own  Nation  today  is  full  of 
injustices  which  are  so  widespread  and  so 
serious  that  if  they  are  not  rectified  by  the 
communities,  the  States,  and  the  Federal 
Government  men's  minds  will  Increasingly 
Incline  toward  the  false  panaceas  and  false 
religions  which  so  seductively  promise  them 
relief.  Communism  must  succeed  if  Chris- 
tianity falls. 

Wherever  there  is  big  Industry  in  this 
country  there  Is  much  filth,  oppression, 
gloom,  despair,  disease,  degradation,  crime, 
and  misery.  The  treatment  of  minorities, 
such  as  the  Negroes,  falls  appallingly  short 
of  any  Christian  ideal.  Three-quarters  of  the 
world's  gold  still  lies  burled  in  Kentucky— 
and  men  are  hungry  and  fear  for  their  fu- 
tures Inventions  that  would  be  a  vast,  in- 
calculable boon  to  the  comfort  of  millions  are 
undeveloped,  because  no  one  knows  how  to . 
put  them  on  the  market  without  throwing 
millions  out  of  work.  The  land,  so  thinly 
populated  compared  with  Europe  and  Asia, 
is  wastefully  farmed:  and  on  the  farms  and 
in  hinterland  hills  there  are  whole  socletlef^ 
who  live  violent  and  ugly  lives.  In  squalor  and 
ignorance.  Our  understaffed  hospitals  over- 
flow with  the  victims  of  industrial  strain, 
industrial  accidents,  industrial  diseases,  and 
there  are  not  enough  of  them.  Juvenile  de- 
linquency is  rampant.  The  statistics  on  in- 
sanity are  enough  to  shake  the  reason  of  a 
sane  man.  and  the  statistics  on  crime  might 
make  a  just  nan  tremble  for  justice.  And 
over  all  the  country  there  is  a  feeling  that 
under  the  outward  orderliness  of  the  Ameri- 
can scene  disorder  is  invading  us.  We  are 
frustrated  by  a  lack  of  spiritual  cohesion  in 
our  culture. 

Yes,  against  all  this — men  have  the  right- 
indeed,  the  duty  to  protest,  and  if  need  l>e, 
to  revolt.  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween revolution  and  the  reforms  proposed 
by  many  revolutionists.  To  demand  the 
cessation  of  abuses  and  to  remove  the  abuser, 
to  advocate  better  ways  of  bringing  about 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  men,  and  to 
place  in  position  of  authority  thoew  who  will 
carry  them  out.  is  the  proper  end  of  demo- 
cratic political  action.  Such-  action  must 
never  be  controverted.  But,  according  to 
what  plan,  what  philosophy,  what  religion, 
shall  men  act  in  order  to  perfect  their  human 
situation? 

Evei\  the  most  starry-eyed  of  Red  Fascists 
will  admit  that  Russia  is  not  altogether  per- 
fect, but  he  will  swear  to  the  death  that 
his  religion,  communism,  will  perfect  not 
only  it,  but  the  entire  world  if  given  a 
chance.  Indeed,  such  is  the  nature  of  any 
religion  which  possesses  a  theology  that  it  is 
always  universal  In  Its  Intent.  However, 
nationalistic  the  men  In  the  Kremlin  may 
be,  their  own  theories  commit  them  to  su- 
pranationallsm  In  the  application  of  Com- 
munism to  world  problems. 

And  since  America  is  not  perfect,  what  will 
then  help  to  perfect  Amerlpa?  Our  answer 
here  tonight  is,  another  religion — Christian- 
ity. Today,  in  all  the  world,  these  two  re- 
ligions are  In  conflict,  mortal  conflict  for 
communism,  immortal,  for  Christianity. 

I  am  often  asked  by  friends  what  Is  the 
difference  between  a  Communist  and  a  cap- 
italist. Arid  in  America,  the  answer  Is  likely 
to  be  simple,  an  American  Communist  is  gen- 
erally a  man  who  has  given  up  hope  of  be- 
coming an  American  capitalist.  If  there 
were  only  American  Communists  to  worry 
about,  the  problem  would  not  be  too  serious; 
we  would  have  only  to  make  this  country 
reasonably  secure  and  prosperous  in  material 
terms  to  change  most  of  our  Communists 
into  Republicans.  The  American  Commu- 
nist is  not  a  menace.  What  is  a  menace  Is 
the  religion  of  communism,  as  it  opposes,  not 
our  economic  Ideas,  but  our  religious  ones 
And  It  does  so  on  a  wide  and  ever  deepening 
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front  Everywhere   in   the   world.      For   these 
two  re  Iglons  are  irreconcilably  opposed. 

ism    is    fundamentally    material. 
,  spiritual.     Christianity  Is  dedi- 
love  and  peace  among  all  men.  com- 
to    hatred    and    war       Chrlitlanlty 
God.  communism  denies  Him.    Com- 
denies    Individual    human    rights, 
exalts   them      Christianity   in-, 
the  rights  of  private  property.  Insofar 
are  not  exercised  to  abuse  the  com- 
tbe    other    denies    property    rights, 
much  this  hurts  or  hampers  the  in- 
Cummunism  says  that  man  and  all 
itutlons  and  enterprises  are  the  tools, 
and  the  Slavs  of  the  states.     Chris- 
teaches  that  the  stat«  .r<  the  servant 
and  his  institutions.     One  says  the 
omnipotent,  the  other  that  God  only 
wtrlul.     One  denies  the  validity  of 
unit,  the  other  says  that  it  is  the 
ental  unit  of  every  society.    One  dls- 
ihe  home,  the  other  preserves  it     One 
class  warfare,   the  other  seeks   to 
all  group  or  racial  frictions.    One 
the  peoples  only  participation  In 
shall  be  to  point  an  ordered  finger  at 
candidate,  and  call  him  elected. 
Christian    democracy,  every    man   is   a 
11.   who  simplv  allows  some  to  hold 
In   a   Communist   state   all   political 
are  delegated  from  above  to  a  few  In- 
In  a  democratic  state,  every  man 
p^iceman  who  pays  a  few   to  wear  a 
Communism    says    man    has    the 
say  what  he's  told,  and  do  what  he 
Christianity  says  he  has  the  right  to 
t  he  will,  and  do  what  he  ought, 
bove  all  communism  denies  absolute 
Truth  in  all  matters,  in   press^  poll- 
in  matters  of  Communist  theology, 
what  infallible  Stalin  says  it  Is  on 
>|en  morning,  in  any  mood  that  siezes 
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Christianity   subscrit>e8   to    these   absolute 

-that  man  is  the  child  of  God.  created 

mage.    That  oia  L«ird  came  into  this 

show  what  a  child  of  God  could  and 

be.  that  all  law  Is  baaed  on  morality. 

m  >rality  comes  of  God. 

that,  as  a  Congressman  and  a  legls- 
have  uot  been  very  informative  in 
I  have  not  given  you  any  news- 
items  concerning  the  way  in   which 
let   neighbors   have    been   spreading 
I  articular    brand    of    light    and    joy 
througl  out  Europe  and  Asia. 

seems  to  me  that  you  are  probably 

familiar   as   I   am   with   the   news 

4nds  its  way  Into  our  press  about  the 

and  purposes  of  communism  here 


iUtements  of  the   men  and   women 

in   Canada  as  spies   for   Moscovlte 

illustrate  clearly  my  point  that  com- 

Is   supernatlonal.   and    that   every 

Communist,  that  is.  every  accepted  member 

Communist    community,    gives    his 

i  ilegiauce   to  his  official   Communist 

and    obeys   their    orders    without 


of  the 
entire 
■tq)eriois 
quastto  l 
Logic  illy  it  is  impoaslble  for  one  of  these 
Fa  icists  to  be  a  loyal  member  of  any 
ci  immunity,  whether  it  be  religious  or 
or  even  a  group  of  friendly  neigh - 
Is  this  fact,  borne  out  by  Indlsputa- 
In  hundreds  of  InJstances  and  places, 
led  many  nations,  including  from 
time  our  own,  to  prohibit  from  hold- 
put  He  office  any  person  known  to  be  a 
of  the  Fascist-Communist  militia, 
regulation  is  the  common  sense,  self- 
protectlire  action  which  comes  from  recognl- 
the  fact  that  every  Communist,  like 
bundist  and  every  Fascist,  has  taken 
as  a  soldier,  enrolled  in  a  military 
organization,  the  piupose  of  which  Is  th« 
dcatruciion  of  all  other  military,  religious, 
.  and  social  organisations. 
in  the  United  Stataa,  we  know  that 
faacism  ts  straining  every  effort  at 
nt  moipent  to  discredit  and  bring 
the  destruction  of  our  armed  forces. 


of  our  foreign  policy,  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy, and  of  our  faith  in  our  churches.  They 
have  made  some  progress  by  means  of  agents 
In  ali  these  organizations,  some  of  whom 
even  hold  places  of  high  responsibility  and 
trust. 

Why,  If  the  religion  of  communism  Is  so 
stroni;  and  persuasive,  as  I  have  painted  It, 
are  the  Communists  ih  such  a  hurry?  Be- 
cause they  know  that  once  Americans  wake 
up  to  the  true  nature  of  communism,  and 
its  fundamental  antagonism  to  Christianity, 
their  success  may  be  delayed  for  many  years, 
and  possibly  postponed  forever. 

Today  communism  sprawls  all  over  east- 
ern Europe  and  nearly  half  of  Asia.  And  at 
last  many  people  are-  beginning  to  see  that 
it  Is  a  twin  brother  of  the  Hitler  nightmare. 
The  realisnj  about  which  Stalin  boasts  is  the 
realism  of  slavery. 

Victor  Kravchenko,  a  former  Soviet  indus- 
trial official,  gives  the  figures  of  Soviet  slav- 
ery in  his  book  1  Chose  Freedom. 

In  1S38.  he  says,  the  number  of  slave  la- 
borers in  concentration  camps  were  more  than 
15.P00.000.  /Between  1940  and  1945  this  had 
risen  to  nearly  20.000.000.  And  this  does  not 
include  children,  which  are  now  being  regu- 
larly herded  for  training,  as  helots  were  in 
ancient  Greece,  or  untouchables  in  Imperial 
Mogul  India.  Kravchenko  iates  the  first  de- 
cree for  child  mobilization  In  October  1940. 
This  provided  for  immediate  forcible  enlist- 
ment of  from  800.000  to  1,000.000  city  and 
village  children  from  14  to  17  years  old  for 
industrial  training.  By  1943  the  child-lal>or 
contingents  were  f-aised  to  2.000.000  a  year. 
Kravchenko  states:  "The  cruel  scenes  of  sep- 
aration, with  youngsters  sobbing  and  strug- 
gling, with  relatives*  wailing  and  lamenting, 
became  more  and  more  familiar  •  •  • 
The  conscripts  were  put  into  uniforms, 
housed  in  government  barraclu,  and  sub- 
jected to  rigid  discipline  and  a  virtually  mili- 
tary regime.  Their  time  was  apportioned  for 
work,  study,  and  physical  training  along  hnes 
calculated  to  turn  them  not  merely  into 
obedient  but  into  fanatic  servants  of  the 
Soviet  supersate.  Political  Indoctrination 
was  naturally  the  Important  consideration  in 
their  training.  " 

During  the  war  there  were  five  different 
mobiitzations  of  children  In  Soviet  Russia. 
Today  the  aggregate  of  these  uniformed,  regi- 
mented young  men  and  women  is  9,000.000 
If  this  system  continues,  as  Kravchenko 
sa]rs  there  is  every  Indication  it  will,  there 
will  be  thirty  to  forty  million  regimentally 
trained  workers  within  15  years.  They  will 
have  no  memories  of  a  home,  of  any  kind 
of  freedom  or  individual  life.  Like  the 
Janissaries  of  the  Seljuk  sultans,  their  whole 
energies  will  be  devoted  to  one  aim:  the 
military  maintenance  and  the  extension  by 
force  of  Soviet  power,  and  the  evangelizing 
of  the  Communist  religion.  To  them  must 
be  added  the  20000.0UO  forced-labor  slaves, 
and  the  standing  Soviet  Army  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  milliun  conscripts  indoctrinated 
With  Communist  dogma  and  Stalinist  the- 
ories of  a  world  revolution  to  be  followed  by 
a  proletarian  millennium  The  religion 
which  asserts  the  brotherhood  of  man.  and 
denies  the  fatherhood  of  God.  ha.<«  resulted 
in  the  unclehood  which  devours  and  destroys 
even  the  children  of  his  own  nation. 

This  is  the  kind  of  government  aiKl  a  kind 
of  religion  offered  by  Moscow  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  one  described  in  our  own  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  as  deriving  Its  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  Instituted  to  secure  for  all  men  their 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
ptirsuit  of  happiness  under  Qod. 

Now  the  devil  himself  quotes  scripture, 
so  It  is  natural  enough  that  Stalin,  notmg 
the  alarm  of  the  Christian  world,  should 
seek  to  abate  that  alarm  by  a  belated  show 
at  friendly  Interest  In  the  Christian  church. 
To  be  sure,  his  most  lively  Interest  is  li;k  the 
Orthodox  churches  of  America. 

We  would  be  negligent  in  our  own  self-prfs- 
enratlon  U  we  overlook  entirely  such  flagrant 


violations  of  our  hospitality  as  the  recent 
visit  of  the  Soviet  Orthodox  Church  repre- 
sentative to  various  Russian  churches  in  our 
country.  The  purpose  of  this  visit,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Metropolitan  Theophllus  of 
North  America.  In  his  patriotic  and  vlgorou« 
denunciation  of  the  Soviet  representative, 
was:  to  secure  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Mos- 
cow from  the  faithful  communicants  In 
America.  This  was  rejected  in  all  but  a  few 
cases  last  year. 

However,  very  recently,  a  number  of  par- 
ishes have  r.  red  their  decision.  dUft 
to  shrewd  prc;^  ,.  .  .^Ing  from  Soviet  agents, 
and  to  htnta  of  savage  reprisal  and  torture 
upon  relatives  now  in  the  occupied  areas 
under  Soviet/lominatlon. 

There  are  400  Russian  Orthodox  parishes  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  About  340  of 
them  have  congregations  ol  Carpatho-Rus- 
sian  ancestry,  that  is.  or  persons  whose  rela- 
tives now  live  In  the  area  most  recently  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  80  of  the 
parishes  are  located  in  Alaska,  a  region  which 
the  controlled  Soviet  press  occasionally  men- 
tions as  having  been  robbed  from  the  Soviet 
pe<iple  under  the  Tsarist  regime. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that 
Alaska  would  be  the  continental  bfachhead 
for  any  Soviet  colonization  in  North  America. 
There  isfno  secret,  either,  about  the  fact 
that  next  October  at  the  meetlni:  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Russian  Orthodox  Churches  in  America, 
the  Moscow  Government  expects  to  secure 
the  allegiance  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates, 
bishops  and  prlesu  to  the  spiritual  overlord- 
shlp  of  the  patriarch  of  Mracow. 

This  act.  If  It  occurs,  will  be  represented  by 
our  left-wing  press  as  of  no  more  political 
signlflcance  than  the  spiritual  fealty  given 
by  Catholics  in  America  to  the  Holy  Father 
in  Rome.  Many  will  accept  this  Ingenuous 
falsehood,  because  without  knowing  the 
whole  truth  It  seems  plausible. 

The  fact  Is.  that  the  patriarch  of  M<»cow 
holds  office,  and  the  church  lulf  functions 
in  Russia  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  execu- 
tive  committee    of    the    Commuiiist    Party. 
Without  warning,  every  priest  la  Russia  can 
be    seized,    and     every     church     liquidated 
Under  these  conditions,  should  the  i 
be  given  authority  to  appoint   and 
priests    in    the    American    parishes    of    the 
Orthodox  Church,  it  would  be  a  marked  devi- 
ation from  regular  Soviet  practice  If  the  new 
appointments     were     otherwise     than     very 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Government. 

In  Alaska,  this  might  easily  have  serious 
consequences  for  jur  security.  The  congre- 
gations there  are  largely  simple. people;  hunt- 
ers, fishermen,  predominantly. of  Eskimo  de- 
scent. They  would  not  likely  question  the 
statements  or  actions  of  a  new  pastor.  Nor 
would  they  be  aware  If  reporu  supposedJy 
made  to  the  patriarch.  Included  extra  bits 
addressed  to  the  general  suff  of  the  Hed 
armed  forces,  snd  to  the  secret  police — the 
NKVD.  In  Soviet  Russia,  there  ts  no  separa- 
tion of  sute  and  church.  The  state  Is  the 
church,  the  church  the  sUte.  All  things. 
Including  God  must  serve  the  mammon  of 
Moscow. 

All  these  problems  raise  new  and  serious 
qiisstions.  Americans  are  reluctant  to  ques- 
tion the  good  faith  of  any  man,  particularly 
the  good  faith  of  any  minister  or  priest  cl 
any  creed.  Thus,  our  tradition  and  guar- 
anty of  religious  freedom  could  be  used 
against  o\ir  sectirlty  In  this  Instance. 

If  the  question  were  raised  publicly,  cer- 
tainly a  great  many  Americans  woufd  ask 
whether  there  Is  any  basis  for  doubting 
Soviet  good  faith.  And  the  answer  to  that 
would  properly  include  a  list  of  the  treaties 
mads  by  the  SovieU  during  the  past  15  years, 
all  of  which — with  one  exception:  the  pact 
for  dividing  Poland  with  Nazi  Germany  in 
1939 — have  been  violated  by  the  Soviets. 

On  the  specific  question  of  Soviet  perver- 
sion of  the  Orthodox  church  to  iU  own  po- 
litical purposes.  Prof.  Nicholas  Tlmasheff.  of 
Fordhom  University,  writes  In  his  authorlta- 
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tlve  book.  Religion  In  Soviet  Russia:  "Con- 
cessions have  been  many.  •  •  •  How  do 
we  know  that  they  were  concessions  and  not 
steps  In  the  (Soviet)  governments  gradual 
but  basic  acceptance  of  human  values?  We 
know  It,  because  all  reforms  have  been  half- 
reforms,  repealing  only  so  many  of  the  revo- 
■  lutlonary  measures  as  seemed  unavoid- 
able. •  •  •  As  atheism  is  at  the  heart 
of  Marxism,  any  concession  to  religion  was 
much  more  difficult  than  concession  to 
art.  •  •  •  For  the  very  soul  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  the  reason  of  Its  being,  is  Just 
what  is  categorically  denied  by  communism." 
In  the  matter  of  Alaska.  I  give  you  only 
one  Instance  of  a  Russian  victory  which  may 
be  won  without  cur  statesmen  either  know- 
ing or  Infcrmlng  our  people.  I  could  to- 
night make  many  another  criticism  of  the 
way  the  so-called  Russian  question  has  been 
handled  in  Washington,  and  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  handled  at  Paris.  But  I  note 
by  the  papers  that  Jlmmle  Byrnes,  tiefore  he 
went,  quoted  the  Negro  spiritual.  Standing 
In  the  Need  of  Prayer.  If  Jlmmle  Byrnes 
and  his  whole  delegation  have  at  long  last 
been  driven  to  their  knees  by  the  seriousness 
of  th6  situation,  we  may  all  begin  to  take 
heart.  For  a  man  who  falls  to  his  knees 
for  guidance  has  a  very  good  chance  of  rising 
a  wiser  man.  Those  who  refuse  to  fall  on 
them  In  *\e  world  in  which  we  live  will  be 
driven  to  them  by  a  tyrant.  For  God  lets 
us  rise  from  our  knee?  freemen.  Dictators 
never. 

Tonight.  In  closing,  rather  than  tell  you 
what  our  Government  should  do  to  combat 
communism  here  and  abroad.  I  would  rather 
tell  you— although  you  already  know— what 
each   of   us   can   do. 

We  can  all  fight  communl.sm  simply  by  be- 
ing Chrl-stlans.  I  say,, simply  by  being,  but 
unhappily  it  is  not  so  simple  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian, which  incidentally  is  precisely  why 
there  are  so  many  Communists. 

There  Is  a  vast  personal  excitement  and 
even  Joy  In  living  In  an  age  where  our  be- 
loved faith  Is  so  much  challenged.  This 
was  the  Joy  and  exultation  that  the  early 
Christians  knew.  We  can  emulate  them  by 
being  militant  and  faithful  Christophers — or 
Christ  bearers,  every  day.  In  every  way  In  all 
of  our  thoughts,  and  each  of  our  actions. 
Every  man  and  wfcman  who  ever  meets  us 
will,  as  he  must.  Judge  our  religion  by  its 
effect  on  us  One  of  the  great  strengths  of 
the  Communist  Is  the  way  he  Incessantly 
propagandiEes.  talis,  and  agitates  for  his  be- 
liefs— and  even  sometimes  tries  to  live  by 
them.  Let  us  do  likewise;  let  us  live  and  talk 
Christianity.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  say  that  probably  10  out  of  10  decent  peo- 
ple who  claim  to  have  no  religion,  coming 
into  contact  with  a  real  Christian,  who  both 
lives  and  talks  and  acts  his  religion,  will 
find  that  man  Infinitely  more  agreeable  and 
persuasive  than  a  Communist  doing  exactly 
the  sarfie  thing. 

First,  a  real  Christian  will  go  around  try- 
ing to  spread  a  little  hope,  faith,  and  char- 
ity; he  will  be  polite,  patient,  smiling,  peace- 
ful, restrained,  tolerant,  forgiving,  and  above 
all  generous.  New.  all  the  Communists  I 
have  ever  known  have  been  rude.  loud.  Intol- 
erant, cynical,  angry  folk  who  have  audibly 
yearned  to  liquidate  somebody.  Their  bit- 
ter tongues  wag  In  their  heads  like  bloody 
pickles.  They  all  seem  to  live  In  a  perpetual 
swizzle  of  rancor.  They  are  always  making 
trouble,  setting  one  person  against  another. 
Even  If  ycu  walk  down  a  quiet  street  with 
one.  he  will  try  to  make  you  feel  like  a  be- 
trayer of  the  massw  because  Vcu  don't  in- 
stantly grab  a  brick  and  bash  In  the  nearest 
Irish  cops  head  with  It.  They  are  most  re- 
markably uncomfortable  companions. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  the  final  analysis. 
the  only  effective  argument  for  communism 
Is  that  Christianity  has  failed.  Christianity 
has  not  failed.  It  has  hardly  been  tried.  Let 
each  of  us  try  a  little  harder  to  t>e  real 
Christians  in  all  our  dealings  with  our  neigh- 


bors, and  in  all  our  conversations,  and  In  our 
attitudes  toward  the  problems  of  the  day,  and 
see  who  gets  the  most  fellow  travelers,  us  or 
the  Communist  on  the  block. 

Let  us  forget  about  the  defeats  which 
our  statesmen  have  suffered  at  Potsdam  arid 
Yalta  and  London,  and  "may  yet  suffer  at 
Paris.  Let  us  count  on  ourselves,  not  them, 
to  secure  America  against  all  possibility  of" 
becoming  Communist,  by  each  of  us  being  a 
Christian,  and  like  all  good  Christians,  mak- 
ing converts.  There  Is  no  other  rational  way 
to  proceed.  If  we  wish  to  achieve  peace  on 
earth  lor  our  children. 

t 


No  Loan  to  China  Until  Fighting  Stops  and 
a  Representative  Government  Is  Estab- 
lished 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

;  OF 

HON.  HUGH  DE  LACY 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  6,  1946 

Mr.  DE  LACY.  Mr..  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  \^lsh  to 
express  the  hope  that  Members  will  read 
the  memorandum  I  am  asking  to  have 
printed  herewith,  on  the  proposed  loan 
to  ChinEL 

My  own  view  is  that  we  should  follow 
President  Truman's  policy,  as  laid  down 
in  his  December  14  statement.  He  an- 
nounced there  that  America  is  ready  to 
loan  funds  to  China,  but  is  urging  the 
erection  there,  by  agreement,  of  a  repre- 
.sentative  government  which  will  include 
.spokesmen  for  all  groups  in  China.  Such 
a  government  should  rest  upon  free  elec- 
tions and  be  devoted  to  long-overdue 
land  and  tax  and  governmental  reform. 

The  memorandum  below  is  the  work 
of  a  close  student  of  Chinese  life,  an 
American  who  has  lived  many  years  in 
China,  and  while  we  may  not  agree 
with  all  of  her  conclusions,  her  views  are 
set  forth  clearly  and  in  a  challenging 
manner : 

MEMORANDUM     ON     THE      PBOJECTED     LOAN     TO 
CHINA 

The  press  has  reported  that  Gen.  George 
Marshall  recently  proposed  a  $500,000,000 
loan  to  the  present  Chinese  Government. 
Many  leading  Chinese  liberals,  as  well  as  the 
Chinese  Communists,  have  protested  this 
loan  until  there  is  a  representative  Chinese 
Government  In  po-ver.  plans  for  which  were 
drawn  up  during  the  past  few  months  in 
Chungking. 

As  an  American  citizen  with  12  years'  ex- 
perience in  China,  and  with  rather  extensive 
background  of  American  relations  with  China 
since  1910.  I  wish  to  add  my  protest  to  every 
plan,  however  or  by  whom  proposed,  for  this 
loan  to  the  present  Chinese  Government. 

Americans  In  responsible  position  should 
approach  this  loan  only  against  a  background 
of  past  loans  given  various  Chinese  Govern- 
ments, practically  every  one  of  which  caused 
discord  and  some  of  which  caus^  national 
disasters  in  China.  ' 

In  May  1911.  be  It  recalled,  the  Pour 
Power  Consortium  (America.  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany)  signed,  secretly,  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  old  Manchu  dynasty,  the 
two  loans  known  as  the  Hukuarig  Railway, 
and  the  currency  loans.  These  loans  were 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Chinese  public  and 
even  the  very  restricted  Provincial  assem- 
blies establUhed  in  1909  by  the  Manchu 
dynasty   warned   against   the   loans,   saying 


that,  if  signed,  they  would  result  In  national 
revolt.  Dickering  went  on  throughout  1910 
and  until  May  1911.  when  they  were  finally 
signed.  So  great  was  national  hostility  »o 
them  that  they  had  to  be  secretly  signed,  the 
chief  negotiators  being  Wllllard  Straight 
(representative  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  Co.,  the 
First  National  Bank,  the  National  City  Bank, 
and  the  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.)  for  the  foreigners, 
and  Sheng  Hsuan-huel,  Minfster  of  Posts 
and  communications  In  the  Manchi^  govern- 
ment. 

When  these  loans  became  public  knowl- 
edge, a  fierce  struggle  began  in  Szechuen 
Province,  where  there  were  massacres  of  the 
people,  and  where  provincial  fighting  broke 
out  and  continued  until  October  10,  when 
the  1911  revolution  began.  Even  the  Im- 
perial Assembly  under  the  Manchus  protested 
the  loans  rnd  impeached  Sheng  Hsuan-huel 
for  signing  them,  and  condemned  him  to 
death.  Sheng  fled  to  the  foreign  legation 
quarter  in  Peking,  from  which  place  armed 
guards  and  members  of  the  British  and 
American  Legations  escorted  him  to  Tientsin 
and  put  him  on  a  boat  for  the  German-con- 
trolled port  of  Tslngtao. 

Tbfse  loans,  made  despite  Nation-wide  hos- 
tility, precipitated  the  1911  revolution,  and 
American  representatves  took  their  place. 
in  the  minds  of  Chinese,  as  imperialist 
aggressors. 

After  the  Chinese  Republic  was  founded 
on  New  Year's  Day.  1912.  with  Dr.  Sun  Yat- 
sen  as  president,  the  various  foreign  powers. 
Including  the  United  States,  alternately  pro- 
posed international  armed  intervention 
apainst  the  revolution  and  '•neutrality." 
Preoccupation  of  the  powers  with  threatened 
war  over  north  African  colonies  at  the  time 
prevented  foreign  military  intervention 
against  the  1911  revolution.  Unable  to  come 
to  the  support  of  the  tottering,  corrupt 
Manchu  Dynasty  which  foreigners  had  helped 
keep  in  power  both  during  the  Talplng  Re- 
bellion in  middle  nineteenth  century,  and 
after  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  the  foreign  powers 
then  set  to  work  to  abort  the  1911  revolution 
and  the  republic  which  It  had  established  In 
Nanking.  Since  the  late  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  wAs 
an  incorruptible  man  dedicated  to  the  inter- 
ests  of  the  Chinese  people,  he  was  unaccept- 
able to  the  foreign  powers  with  Investments 
in  China. 

These  foreigners  finally  announced  their 
"neutrality"  In  the  struggle  for  a  new  form 
of  government,  but  their  "neutrality"  did 
not  mean  their  acceptance  of  any  govern- 
ment that  the  people  might  wish.  Instead, 
they  assured  General  Yuan  Shih-kal,  (mon- 
archist and  reactionary  whom  they  had 
placed  in  power  as  military  distator  of  the 
old  Peking  monarchist  government)  that 
if  he  would  negotiate  peace  with  the  re- 
publicans and  Ijecome  president  of  the  re- 
public in  place  of  Sun  Yat-sen.  that  he  would 
receive  Immediate  foreign  recognition  and 
loans  to  support  his  regime. 

Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  and  his  republican  gov- 
ernment, too  weak  to  stand  against  foreign 
pressure,  and  unable  to  prevent  the  powers 
from  granting  a  big  loan  to  Yuan  Shlh-kal 
to  crtish  the  revolution  and  maintain  the 
dynasty,  therefore  'resigned  as  president  in 
favor  of  General  Yuan  Shlh-kal. 

Gen.  Yuan  Shih-kal  was  the  choeen 
"strong  man"  of  the  foreign  powers,  a  crafty 
reaci,lonary  and  feudal-minded  man  who  was 
ynked  with  the  foreigners  and  supportfed  by 
their  banking  consortium.  From  the  day  he 
was  Installed  in  power  as  the  provisional 
president  of  the  Chinese  Republic,  he  in- 
trlpcued  against  the  republic,  had  a  number 
of  its  representatives  assassinated,  and  final- 
ly disbanded  the  national  assembly  and 
Parliament  and  engineered  support  of  a  new 
dynasty  with  himself  as  emperor. 

General  Yuan  did  this  because  the  foreign 
financial  Consortium  (to  which  both  Russia 
and  Japan  had  been  added)  had  granted  him 
a  so-called  "reorganization  loan."  He  used 
this  loan  to  install  his  war-iord  supporters  in 
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e«  to  crvish  any  opposition  to 
liucing  into  China  a  decade  of 
v.ai  loriiatu  with  naiiuu-wide  fighting.  He 
further  took  thia  action  at  the  suggestion  ol 
the  American  "constitutional  adviser"  to 
Peking.  Or.  Prank  Gcodnow.  nf  Johns  Hopl^ins 
Univeniiy.  who  repeatedly  sUted  that  China 
was  noi  ripe  (ur  a  republic  and  that  a  mon- 
archy \  ;ts  the  t>est  lorm  of  government  for 
Cblna.  Yuan  acted  on  Goodixiw 'a  suggestion 
and  with  the  aid  uf  the  reorganization  loan 
of  the    Sve-power  consortium 

In  U 15-16  the  Chinese  people  again  re- 
volted »nd  overthrew  Yuan  8hih-kai  and 
hi*  prof  oaed  monarchy.  But  evil  had  already 
trtHMpI  Ml  and  the  war  lords  which  Yuan 
had  ins  ailed  in  -  provinces  practically 

divided     the     c  up     between   .them. 

These  uar  lords  were  connected  with  the 
various  foreign  powers,  some  supporting  the 
British  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  some  the 
French  m  the  southwest,  some  the  Germans 
in  Shan  bung,  some  the  Japanese  in  Manchu- 
ria. Banditry  and  chaos  resulted,  and  the 
for«lgn<  rs  fastened  their  grip  more  tightly  on 
China. 

Dr.  S  un  Yat-sen.  together  with  every 
Chinese  patriot,  protested  the  reorganization 
loan  to  the  strong  man.  Yuan  Shlh-kai.  and 
when  it  was  granted  Dr.  Sun  again  had  to 
flee  int<  exile  Dr.  Sun  had  repeatedly  ap- 
pealed to  the  governments  of  the  interested 
powers  igainst  this  loan.  Throughout  his 
more  thi  in  40  years  of  stru^le  for  the  Chinese 
Republli  .  Dr.  Sun  received  no  aid.  sympathy. 
or  support  from  the  foreign  powers.  He  re- 
ceived n  3  aid  or  support  from  the  democratic 
western  powers,  of  which  America  was  one. 
And  in  \dXi-23  he  turned  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which  a-  one  ol  all  the  powers  had  proclaimed 
a  policy  of  equality  of  races  and  the  inde- 
pendenc »  of  colonial  and  semi-colonial  coun- 
tries. \  I'ith  Russian  advisers  attached  to  him 
he  orgai  ilzed  China  for  the  great  revolution- 
ary pen  xl.  1924-27. 

In  eai  ly  1927  the  foreign  powers,  together 
with  Chinese  bankers  and  industrlallsTs.  in- 
duced Cpneral  Chlanjj  Kai-shek,  commander 
of  the  n  ^w  Nationalist  Army  which  Sun  Yat- 
sen  had  organised  (Dr.  Sun  died  in  March 
1924)  t<  break  with  Russia,  suppress  the 
labor  un  ons  and  peasant  leagues  which  made 
the  great  revolution  po.jsible.  and  e.stabllsh 
his  own  dicta Uirship  In  Nanking,  which  was 
almost  mmediately  recognized — and  given 
loans  to  keep  it  in  power. 

Oen.  :hiang  Kai-shek  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  the  dead  Yuan  Shih-kai.  favorite  of 
the  fore  gn  powers.  And  out  of  this  catas- 
trophe c  ime  another  national  struggle,  led 
by  the  C  iineae  Ctimmunists.  Once  more  the 
Chinese  revolution  had  been  aborted,  and  a 
new  for c  e  arose  to  oppose  the  new  dictator- 
ship who  »e  practices  were  modeled  on  those  ol 
Iji— ohri  in  Italy  and  Hitler  In  Germany. 
Oarman  military  advisers,  some  of  them 
Nazis.  Wfre  Invited  by  Chiang  to  come  to 
China.  «  here  they  remained  until  July  1928. 
when  th«  y  were  with<lrawn  by  order  of  Hitler. 
vlM>  act  Id  on  demands  of  Japan.  During 
tbair  pn  lence  to  China,  for  years,  these  Ger- 
mans ha  1  tlie  full  sympathy  of  the  foreign 
powers.  America  Included.  These  Germans 
designed  the  strategy  of  civil  war  against  the 
rtalng  peaples  army  led  by  the  (  t'.iats. 

and     mtny     German     officers  iided 

^  >?    armies    In    the    field. 

^•'  ^rs  for  Chiang  s  air  force 

and  Ciiii  ng  liau  Mussolini's  biography  trans- 
lated int )  Chinese  and  distributed  to  each  of 
hi*  arm;  officers  with  orders  that  it  be  read 
Americu  and  Britain  gave  Chiangs  dictat.  r- 
shlp  a  lumber  of  loans.  The  wheat  loan 
given  in  1930^31  (as  I  recall i.  was  allegedly 
to  aid  the  victim*  of  flood  and  famine,  but  it 
was  uxH  by  Chiang  to  feed  his  armies  which 
were  wai  log  war  on  the  Communists. 

In  tbcie  years  of  civil  war.  upward  of  a 
million  Chinese  were  killed.  Labor  \i;ii6ifi 
^f  suf  pressed,  peasant  l^^^^^s  Wiped  out 
m  mass  I  lau|hte.:,.  leading  intellectuals  pub- 
licly b^u>ade3  in  the  strtets.  and  leaders  of 


the  National  Salvation  Association — an  or- 
ganization of  democrats — arreatsd  and  held 
In  prison  for  years. 

Foreign  support  of  Chiang  was  responsible 
for  appeasement  of  Japan  in  Manchuria  from 
1931  until  1936.  During  that  tune  the  Japa- 
ne.se  Government  repeatedly  warned  the 
Nanking  Government  of  Chiang  that  if  it  did 
noc  8Uppres.s  the^  Chinese  Communist-led 
armies,  that  Japan  would  march  into  Chliui 
and  take  care  of  the  matter  itself. 

National  hostility  to  ChUngs  policy— 
which  was  supported  by  the  foreign  powers, 
America  included,  was  so  flf-rce  that  student 
demonstrations  broke  out  In  many  cities,  and 
the  Chinese  police  feH  upon  the  students 
with  whips  and  clubs.  China's  death  toU 
mounted.  There  was  widespread  unrest 
among  Chiang's  own  troops,  many  armies  of 
which  simply  deserted  to  the  Communist- 
commanded  armies,  while  others  were  on  the 
verge  of  cf volt.  Finally,  In  December  1930. 
one  of  these  arulies  arrested  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  held  him  prisoner,  and  forced  him  to 
agree  to  stop  civil  war  and  turn  his  gun.s 
against  the  Japanese  menace.  Only  then  was 
there  unity,  which  lasted  for  only  3  years, 
after  which  time  the  Chungking  Government 
blockaded  the  Communlst-oommanded 
armies  in  the  hopes  that  they  could  be 
starved  to  death  by  Chungking  while  the 
Japanese  exterminated  them  at  the  front. 

This  also  failed,  for  the  Communists  In- 
troduced democratic  regimes  in  all  territory 
liberated  from  the  Japanese. 

Shortly  before  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  Amer- 
ica granted  another  loan  of  8100.000.000  to 
the  Chungking,  government,  and  while  it  was 
on  the  way  high  Kuomintang  officials  in  that 
government  sent  an  accumulated  private 
fund  of  $300,000,000  to  the  United  States  to 
be  deposited  in  American  banks.  Dr.  Ma 
Ying-chu.  member  of  the  Legislative  Yuan 
of  the.  Government  and  dean  of  a  college  in 
Chungking— and  a  very  mild  liberal— there- 
upon informed  his  students  that  China  did 
not  need  foreign  loans  because  Chinese  offi- 
cials had  enough  money  in  American  banks 
to  finance  the  government  and  the  war  Dr. 
Ma  secretly  disappeared  and  was  held  In 
prison  for  a  number  of  years,  then  released 
for  a  day  and  lold  to  appear  before  his  col- 
lege and  retract  his  8t.atement.  He  Indeed 
appeared  before  his  student  a.ssembly,  but 
repeated  his  previous  statement,  after  which 
he  WHS  again  imprisoned.  He  was  finally  re- 
leased, but  when  he  pas.<ied  through  the 
streets  of  Chungking  his  old  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances hurried  away  and  pretended  not 
to  see  him  when  he  passed  No  one  dared 
associate  with  him.  Yet  Dr.  Ma  was  one 
of  the  mildest  of  men.  hardly  called  even  a 
liberal.  Other  professors  suflered  a  far  worse 
fate,  were  arrested  secretly  by  the  Chinese 
Gestapo,  and  never  beard  of  again.  The  con- 
centration camps  of  the  Government  were 
filled  with  untold  thousand-s  of  political  pris- 
oners whose  only  crime  was  their  oppoeltion 
to  the  dictatorship  of  Chiang  Kai-shek. 

Over. a  year  ago  the  United  Slates  again 
gave  the  Chungking  Government  a  loan  to 
stabilize  the  currency  and  check  mounting 
Inflation.  In  the  Ute  spring  of  1945  there 
was  a  roar  of  criticism  when  it  became  known 
that  high  nffirlali  made  fortunes  overnight 
out  of  the  funds  sent  to  bolster  Qhinese  cur- 
rency. The  loan  did  not  stop  Inbation  and 
it  bad  no  effect  ou  currency.  T 

The  situation  In  China  today,  when  Chiang 
Kai-shek  Is  asking  for  another  American 
loan,  is  almost  identical  with  the  situation 
m  ear!v  1912.  when  Yuan  Sluh-kal  was  ask- 
ing lor  a  foreign  loan  to  bolster  his  power 
and  crusli  the  republic.  At  that  time  i,  rep- 
resentative of  the  Chinese  ft^puBfic  (Mr 
Wu  Ting-fang)  Wtr^l  t^e  American  Secre- 
cy of  ScV-«  that  the  proj^cd  loan  to  Yuan 
§-in-kal  would  be  regardeh-tejLihe  Chinese 
people  a.<i  a  loan  to  finance  clvu^inx;_against 
the  liberty  for  which  China  was  flying. 
This  warning,  with  countless  others,  made 
no     Impression    whatever    on     the    foreign 
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powers,  and  the  American  Minister  to  Ch^fcT^ 
(Calhoun)  cabled  long  reporU  to  the  Ampri> 
can  State  Department  urging  recogar.  ;. 
anil  loans  for  Yuan  Shlh-kai  which,  he  smd 
In  words  that  sound  like  our  present  policy 
toward  Chiang  Kai-shek,  headed  the  "only 
recognized  government."  Calhoun  furtlur 
stated  (Dec.  11,  1911)  that  Yuan  "is  out  of 
money  and  his  government  may  collapse  at 
any  moment"  if  he  did  not  get  foreign  sup- 
port. 

At  that  time  only  one  American  voice  was 
raised  in  our  Congress  in  defense  ot  the  Chi- 
nese Republic.  (January  4,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.) It  was  not  heeded  and  soon 
died  a  still  birth.  During  this  same  ptri^d 
headlines  In  the  American  press  screame<i: 
"Yuan  may  fall  unless  propped  up  by  white 
man  bayonets." 

Todav,  In  1946.  Chinese  patriots  prote>t 
the  projected  American  loan  of  $500.000.CC0 
to  the  Chinese  Government,  and,  like  the 
Republican  spokesman  in  early  January,  1912. 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  Chinese  llberas 
today  have  warned  America  that  this  Ameri- 
can loan  will  be  regarded  as  a  loan  for  civil 
war  to  circumvent  the  plans  for  a  demo- 
cratic coalition  government  and  the  estat- 
lishment    of    a    rt  atlve    people's    de- 

mocracy.    The  81 1  IS  almost  identical 

with  that  of  1911-12.  except  that  the  Com- 
munist-commanded armies  (they  Include 
men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  pcliiic:il 
thought)  are  not  so  weak  or  pollt  len- 

lightened  or  Inexperienced  as  tho  ;  .  can 

forces  in  1911-12 

The  chief  difference  between  1911-12  and 
1946.  however.  Is  this:  America  has  inter- 
vened with  military  forces,  on  behalf  of 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  war  equipment  made 
by  American  workers  is  being  supplied  to 
Chiang's  government.  The  Chinese  people 
are  also  much  better  Informed  today  than 
in  1911-12.  much  better  organized,  and  they 
have  had  long  experience  in  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy. They  have  ways  of  struijgle  which 
can  offset  the  tremendous  advantage  which 
American  arms  give  Chiangs  dictatorship 

Chiang  Kai-shek's  conduct  in  the  pa.st  few 
months  seems  to  follow,  step  bv  step,  the 
conduct  of  Yuan  Shih-kai  in  1911-12.  As 
Yuan  agreed  to  head  the  Chinese  Republic, 
so  Chiang  today  agrees,  on  paper  only,  to  in- 
troduce a  coalition  democratic  government 
and  permit  the  development  of  a  people's 
democracy.  But  no  sooner  had  Oen.  George 
Marshall  departed  from  China  for  the 
United  States,  where  he  asked  for. a  loan  of 
«500.000.000  for  Chungking,  than  Chlanjj 
began  to  undermine  the  agreement  for  a 
coaltion  democratic  government  and  for  a 
united  national  army  to  n  r'  .ni.. 

tang  and  Communist  Part  ;an 

Shlh-kai  was  the  chosen  suoiis!  man  of 
Britain  and  the  United  Sutes  In  1911-12.  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek  is  today  the  strong  man 
of  the  same  foreign  powers,  of  the  United 
States  in  particular.  The  foreign  powers 
carried  out  their  plans  behind  the  front 
of  Yuan  Shlh-kai.  and  they  plan  to  cany 
out  their  plans  today  behind  the  Chiang 
Kai-shek  front.         ^ 

■The  granting  of  this,  new  loan  to  the  Ch'.- 
nese  Government  until  there  is  a  true  coal;- 
tion  democratic  government,  can  lead  only  to 
clrU  war  The  loan  will  again  hll  the  pocke-s 
of  corrupt  Chinese  gfflcials,  and  be  us«cl  to 
strengthen  and  bolster  up  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
army  and  fake  democratic  regime.  Amocg 
other  armies  to  benefit  from  it  ':.,ii  b*  til 
some  800.000  puppet  U^p«  who  foupht  for 
Japan  throiisl,oifl  tlie  war  and  whom  Chlarg 
Kei-sAek  Incorporated  Into  his  armies  when 
Japan  surrendered  last  September. 

Aj  an  Americain  ciMzen  and  as  a  democrat, 
as  one  who  knows  China  and  who  simultii- 
neously  adheres  to  tradition.al  Amcricin  dem- 
ocratic principles.  I  oppose  the  projected  lotn 
to  the  present  Chinese  Government. 

ACVZS    SMFDtET. 

Yadoo.   Saratoga   Springs,  N.   Y..  April  22, 
:946. 
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